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CEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9^      CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfa!/,  November  18,  1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The    Chaplain,     Rev     James    David 
Ford,  DD  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  may  Your  spirit  fill  our 
hearts  and  lives  with  the  bounty  of  Your 
love  Grant  to  those  responsible  for  the 
concerns  of  our  Nation  the  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  things  that  make  for  peace 
and  fill  people  everywhere  with  dedica- 
tion for  integrity  and  compassion.  En- 
able those  who  call  upon  You  to  rise 
above  the  common  level  of  life  that  jus- 
tice will  roll  down  like  waters,  and 
righteousness  like  an  ever-flowing 
stream   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPE.^KE:R  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  wnttaagfrom  the  Presi- 
dpnt  of  the  United  S^w  was  communi- 
cated Lu  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  7942  .^n  act  to  approve  and  Imple- 
ment the  protocol  to  the  trade  agreement 
.•■e'.atlng  to  custom-s  valuation  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

H  R  7,S84  An  act  making  appropriation?^ 
for  the  Departments  of  State  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981 ,  and  for  other  purposes, 

H  R  7724  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 


September  30,  1981    and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  8061  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
'^r  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30   1981 ,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R,  8061 1  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Leahy.  Mr  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN,  Mr,  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  and  Mr,  Young  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R,  7584 1  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
\  otes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr,  HoLLiNGS.  Mr,  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr  Inouye,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr, 
DeConcini,  Mr,  Bumpers,  Mr,  Weicker, 
Mr,  Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr  Garn,  and  Mr.  Young  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  77241  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd.  Mr  Hollings,  Mr,  Bayh.  Mr 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr,  DeConcini,  Mr,  Burdick.  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN,  Mr,  Stevens,  Mr,  Young,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr,  Bellmon,  Mr.  McClure.  and 


Mr   Laxalt  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill  'S,  1142' 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  appropri- 
ations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F, 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr,  Randolph,  Mr,  Burdick,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr,  Mitchell.  Mr  Stafford. 
Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr,  Simpson,  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ALICE  W.  OLSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R,  5160' 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Alice  W  Olson.  Lisa  Olson  Hay- 
ward,  Eric  Olson,  and  Nils  Olson," 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR    HALLA   BRO'VVN 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  b:ll  'S. 
1578'  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Halla  BrouTi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1578 
Be  if   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  Doctor 
Halla  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  out 
of  anv  monev  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated'  the  sum  of  «700.000,  less  any 
amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  Such  sum  represents  the 
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uncompenMted  portion  of  the  low  Incurred 
by  Doctor  H»na  Brown  for  Injuries  suffered 
In  »n  »utomoblle  »ccldent  on  April  20.  ia74. 
in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  Involv- 
ing Alberto  Watson-Pabrega,  a  diplomat  ac- 
credited to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which 
loss  Is  uncompensated  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  or  by  personal  Insurance 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount,  if 
any  paid  In  connection  with  the  loss  de- 
scrliied  In  subsection  (a)  to  Doctor  Halla 
Brown  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  during 
the  period  of  April  20.  1874,  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  payment  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  Doctor  Halla  Brown  shall  be  In 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  Doctor  Halla 
Brown  against  the  Republic  of  Panama  aris- 
ing from  such  automobile  accident 

(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  any  amount  paid  by  other  parties  In  set- 
tlement of  any  claim  of  Doctor  Halla  Broun 
against  the  Republic  of  Panama  arising  from 
such  automobile  accident  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  the  United  States 

Sic,  3  No  amount  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sum  paid  to  Doctor  Halla 
Brown  In  accordance  with  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  for  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim  Violation  of  this 
section  Is  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1,  line  8;  Strike  "»700.000"  and  insert 
■■$500,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr  SENSENBRENNER  Mr  Speaker, 
although  I  Initially  had  some  re.servations 
about  this  legislation,  I  will  not  object 
to  Its  consideration  Tlie  bill  provides 
relief  for  Dr  Halla  Brown,  who  was  seri- 
ously Injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
In  1974  caused  by  an  uninsured  Pana- 
manian diplomat 

Because  of  the  unique  circumstances 
regarding  the  accident  and  this  coun- 
try's diplomatic  immunity  laws  which 
were  then  in  effect,  I  want  to  cmpha.slze 
that  this  bill  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent  As  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  iH  Rept  76- 
12651  Indicates,  Dr  Brown  was  unable 
to  seek  compensation  from  the  negliKent 
driver  because  the  diplomatic  immunity 
laws  which  were  m  effect  in  1974  fully 
shielded  the  diplomat  from  legal  liability 
This  situation  existed  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  a  signator  of 
the  1961  Vienna  Convention,  which  pro- 
vided for  more  restricted  diplomatic 
immunity. 

Although  the  Convention  was  recom- 
mended for  ratif.cation  by  the  Senate  In 
1965  and  ratified  by  Ih?  President  in  1972, 
our  diplomatic  immunity  laws  were  not 
modernized  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  1961  Vienna  Convention  until 
1978.  4  years  after  Dr   Brown's  accident 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  there  is  no  other  case 
comparable  to  Dr  Brown's  accident, 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1978,  for 
which   S     1578    might   be  considered   a 


precedent.  With  respect  to  any  new  acci- 
dents which  may  occur,  the  compulsory 
Insurance  provisions  of  the  1978  law  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  injured  U  S  citizens  to 
seek  recovery  by  requiring  loreign  diplo- 
mats to  carry  satislactorv  automobile 
insurance  and  by  creating  as  a  matter  of 
Federal  law  a  substantive  rit^ht  of  an 
Injured  party  to  proceed  directly  against 
the  diplomat's  insurance  company 

I  hrxve  reviewed  the  State  Department 
regulations  and  the  specific  procedures 
lor  enforcing  the  compulsory  insurance 
provisions  In  the  Diplomatic  Relations 
Act  of  19  i8  I  approve  of  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  State  Department  to  assure 
that  foreign  diplomat.--  comply  with 
American  law  and  expert  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  enlorre  vigorously  lliese  com- 
pulsory insurance  provisions 

I  Include  these  regulations  Into  the 
Record. 

1  he  iiecrelary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ment!, lo  Their  E.xcellencies  and  Messieurs 
and  Mesdaine.s  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  lias 
the  honor  to  request  that  the  Office  of  th" 
Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Department  of  State 
be  furnished  as  soon  a.s  possible,  and  not 
later  than  February  18.  1980.  a  list  In  dupli- 
cate, giving  the  names  of  the  duly  accredited 
diplomatic  officers  and  family  members  n.ho.sc 
automobiles  are  registered  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  list  should  also  furnish  for 
each  automobile  information  concerning  the 
number  of  the  certificate  of  title  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  DPL  license  plate  num- 
ber used  during  the  1979  registration  year, 
the  year  and  make  of  the  automobile  and  the 
name  of  the  insurance  company  and  policy 
number  Official  vehicles  and  automobiles  of 
the  Chief  of  Mission  should  be  Included  in 
the  listing  With  the  exception  of  the  low- 
number  plates  for  the  official  automobile  of 
the  Chief  of  Mission,  tabs  will  be  Issued  for 
the  plates  In  use  In  1979.  rather  than  new 
license  plates  for  the  registration  \ear  1980. 
and  must  be  displayed  thereon  not  later 
than  March  31,  1980  Tabs  miy  be  obtained 
bei-'lnnlni;  March   17 

The  procedure  with  regard  to  the  Issuance 
of  District  of  Columbia  1980  license  plates 
win  be  as  follows: 

THE  orriciAL  AtrroMoaiLE   ran  the  chief  or 

MISSION 

Applications  for  1980  registration  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  O')'  eminent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  will  be  available  at 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol.  Room 
1237.  on  and  after  March  17  A  special  low 
number  will  be  reserved  for  each  Chief  of 
Mission  by  precedence  The  application  for 
this  tag  should  be  picked  up  for  stnmning 
with  the  Mls.slon  seal  and  returned  to  Room 
1237  bv  the  close  of  business  March  19  Li- 
cense plates  bearing  these  special  low  num- 
bers may  be  obtained  on  and  after  March  24 
In  Room  1237  If  the  Chief  of  Mission  op- 
erates more  than  one  automobile,  the  one 
which  Is  to  bear  the  low  number  must  be 
Identified  The  1979-80  low-number  plate 
currently  In  use  In  each  Mission  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol 

When  a  Chief  of  Mission  permanently 
leaves  post,  the  low-number  license  tags  Is- 
sued on  the  basis  of  precedence  whether 
personally-owned  or  Oovernment-owned. 
must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  so  that  the  normal  order  of 
preredence  may  be  maintained  A  new  num- 
ber win   be  assigned  to  the  incoming  Chief 


of     Ml.sslon     after     precedence     has     been 

d:terniined 

AuroMOBiLEs    roa    the    diplomatic    sTArr   or 

THE      MISSION 

Applications  for  1980  registration  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Stale  by  the 
B.ireaii  of  Motor  Vehicle  Services  and  will  be 
available  In  Room  12:17  on  and  after  March 
17  The  applications  after  they  have  been 
properly  stamped  with  the  Mission  seal, 
should  be  taken  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Services.  301  C  Street.  Northwest, 
where  tabs  which  will  validate  1979  llcensa 
plates  may  be  picked  up 

At'TOMOBUES    fO»    THF    MTMBERS    or    THE    MIS- 
SIONS  WHO  Risitir.   IN   THF   Disraic-r  or  co- 

IIMBIA  AND  \t-HO>,t  NAMfi  APPFAR  IN  THE 
DtPARrMTNT  S  LIST  ENTITLED  EMPLOYEES  Of 
DIPLi'.MATK     missions" 

It  IS  retpiested  that  a  list  In  duplicate,  of 
all  members  ot  the  iinndlplomatlc  staffs  and 
family  members  who  reside  m  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  furnished  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Protocol  giving  the  number  of  the 
certificate  of  title,  the  license  plate  number 
used  during  the  1979  registration  year,  the 
year  and  mak'  of  automobile  and  the  name 
of  the  insura::  e  company  and  pulley  num- 
ber Tabs  will  be  Issued  to  validate  1979  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  WN  "  plates  Menibcrg  of 
the  administrative  and  technical  staffs,  to- 
gether with  members  of  their  families  form- 
ing part  of  their  respective  households,  who 
are  not  nationals  of  or  perinanenlly  resident 
In  the  United  States  v.l\\  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  registration  fee.  but  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  Inspection  fee  Others 
will  be  required  to  pay  both  the  registration 
and  Inspection  fees 

The  appl. cations  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  State  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Services  and  -aIII  be  available  In 
Room  12:i7  on  and  after  March  17  If  any 
of  these  applications  are  Inadvertently  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Services  to 
the  person  concerned  they  should  be  brought 
to  Room  1237  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  processing  After  the  seal  of  the  diplo- 
matic mission  Is  placed  thereon,  the  appli- 
cations should  be  taken  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mo'or  Vehicle  Services  301  C  Street.  North- 
west It  Is  also  requested  that  those  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Missions  resident  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  do  not  have  "WN" 
license  plates  exchanr-e  the  plates  which 
they  possess  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bureau  of  .NJotor  Vehicle  Services  for  correct 
plates  In  this  series  The  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Protocol  will  appropriately  stamp  the 
applicable  registration  certification 

AUTO.MOmLES    fOR     Mr.SlBI.KS    OF     THE    MISSIONS 
WHO  RESIDE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINU 

While  only  a  smai:  number  of  mission 
members  will  be  required  to  renew  their 
Virginia  autcimoblle  registration  at  this  time 
due  to  the  staggered  renewal  system  In  effect 
In  that  state  a  listing  In  duplicate,  of  all 
vehicles  registered  In  Virginia  must  be  sub- 
mitted, furnishing  the  same  information  as 
is  requested  for  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents 

Members  of  the  Missions  will  receive  a 
renewal  certificate  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  current  registration  The  Mission  seal 
should  be  placed  on  the  certificate  and  the 
certificate  forwarded,  by  diplomatic  note,  to 
the  Protocol  Office  for  appropriate  stamping. 

Oratls  Virginia  automobile  registration  Is 
Issued  to  diplomatic  officers  and  their  family 
members  and  to  members  of  the  administra- 
tive and  technical  staffs  together  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families  forming  part  of  their 
respective  households,  who  are  not  nationals 


of  or   permanently   resident   !n   the   United 
States. 

AUTOMOBILES    TOR     MIMBIRS    OF    THE     MISSIONS 
WHO  RESIDE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

A  listing  in  duplicate  of  all  mission  per- 
sonnel and  family  members  whose  vehlcfes 
are  registered  in  the  Stale  of  Maryland  mutt 
be  furnislied  The  same  Information  should 
be  provided  as  is  requested  for  District  of 
Columbia  residenUs 

New  Maryland  ve.hlcle  license  plates  will  be 
Issued  for  the  1980-1981  registration  year. 
Renewal  certificates  will  be  sent  by  the  Mary- 
land Motor  Vehicle  Administration  directly 
to  registered  owners  The  certificates  for  all 
mission  personnel  and  family  members 
should  be  collected  and  brought  to  the  Pro- 
tocol Ollire.  Hoom  1237,  by  March  1  or  earlier 
If  possible  The  mission  seal  should  not  be 
placed  on  these  certificates  until  after  they 
have  been  processed  by  the  Protocol  Office 
Missions  will  be  Informed  when  the  certif- 
Ifates  can  be  picked  up  The  seal  of  the  mis- 
sion should  then  be  placed  on  the  certificates 
In  the  same  block  as  and  directly  below  the 
Protocol  Office  stamp  The  cer'iflcates  may 
then  be  m.iUed  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Admin- 
istration, 6601  Ritchie  Highway  NE,  Glen 
Burnie  Maryland  21062.  or  taken  to  one  of 
the  area  branch  offices  where  the  plates  will 
be  issued  for  the  convenience  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
of  the  area  offices  are  given  below: 

College  Park  Office.  5112  Berwyn  Road  Col- 
;e  e  Park.  Maryland,  20740  Telephone  345- 
6900 

Forestvlllp  Office,  7801  Parston  Drive,  For- 
estvlUe,  Maryland.  20028.  Telephone  736- 
1000 

Galthe:sburK  OITlre,  15  Metropolitan  Grove 
Road  Galthershurg  Maryland,  20760  Tele- 
phone    948-3177 

Waldorf  Office  Route  301  and  Garner  Road, 
Waldorf.  Maryland,  20601  Telep'hone  645- 
2606 

The  Missions  are  reminded  that  diplomatic 
plates  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Administration  In  Glen  Burnie  or 
at  the  branch  offices  in  College  Park  and 
Oalthersburg 

Diplomatic  license  plates  are  Issued  free  of 
charge  to  diplomatic  otTlcers  and  members  of 
their  families  Free  regular  series  Maryland 
license  plates  are  issued  to  vehicles  of  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical 
staffs  of  the  missions,  together  with  members 
of  their  families  forming  part  of  their  re- 
spective households  who  are  not  nationals 
of  or  permanently  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Invites  the  special 
attentlcn  of  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  to  the 
following  points: 

"Personnel  of  the  Missions  and  their  fam- 
ily members  are  expected  to  comply  with 
local  R'.rnmoblle  ir.spe-'lon  requirements 
maintain  the  required  liability  Insurance  and 
observe  local  traffic  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  both  parking  and  operation  of 
their  automobiles  Flagrant  violations  of  reg- 
ulations forbidding  parklnz  In  front  of  fire 
hydrants  on  sidewalks  or  blocking  drive- 
ways win  subject  the  owner  to  the  risk  of  his 
or  her  automobile  being  towed  away  despite 
Immvinlfy  from  legal  process 

"Respecting  automobile  liability  Insur- 
ance, attention  Is  invited  to  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol's circular  no'e  of  May  22.  1979.  inform- 
ing the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  Department  of 
State  regulations  establishing  liability  In- 
surance requirements  In  accordance  with  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1978  and  re- 
questing that  certain  information  be  fur- 
nished. 

■'Section  151  8  of  the  regulations,  trans- 
mitted with  the  referenced  note,  provides 
that  all  missions  must  furnish,  periodically, 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of 
State    that    the    required    Insurance    is    in 


effect  Submission  of  the  information  re- 
garding insurance  In  the  requested  automo- 
bile lijtmgs  will  satisfy  this  requirement  and 
Will  hereinafter  be  required  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  renewal  of  District  of  Co- 
lt mbla  and  Maryland  automobile  registration 
In  March  of  each  year 

"Applications  for  Initial  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Maryland,  and  Virginia  automobile  reg- 
istration, and  renewal  of  Virginia  registra- 
tion win  be  processed  by  the  Protocol  Office 
only  If  the  required  insurance  information 
is  provided  in  the  covering  diplomatic  note 

■It  Is  required  that  the  Missions  and  the 
dir>lonicnc  staffs  thereof.  Including  the  mem- 
bers of  th'-  families  of  diplomatic  officers, 
who  aie  entitled  to  diplomatic  license  plates 
obtain  and  place  on  their  motor  vehicles  DPL 
plates  rather  than  ordinary  license  plates, 
and  that  those  employees  of  the  Missions  en- 
titled to  WN  plates  obtain  plates  In  this 
series 

"Diplomatic  officers  and  members  of  their 
families  who  reside  In  Maryland  but  who.se 
vehlc;r=  are  currently  registered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  obtain  Maryland 
diplomatic  license  plates  by  April  1.  1980 

"Members  of  the  Missions  should  possess 
vehicle  operators'  permits  Issued  by  the  Ju- 
risdictions where  their  vehicles  are  registered 

"Ml-^usc  of  all  DPL  and  WN  license  plates 
mu'.i  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  the 
Missions  Except  when  special  permission  Is 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
retain  such  plates  as  souvenirs,  these  tags 
must  be  returned  to  the  Protocol  Office  at  the 
termination  of  official  dtities  of  the  person 
to  whon,'  they  were  Issued,  or  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  the  vehicle  unless  the  plates  are 
transferred  by  the  privileged  owner  to  an- 
other vehicle  registered  In  his  or  her  name 

Any  questions  concerning  this  matter 
shoulrt  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Protocol  I  telephone  numbers:  632-3170. 
032   3171.  or  632-1034) 

Decrtment  of  State.  Washington,  Janu- 
ary ib.  1980  0 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
jsassed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


APPOINTMENT    OF   CONFEREES    ON 
H  R        7584.       DEPARTMENTS       OF 
ST.^TT:    JfSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 
THE     JUDICIARY.     AND    RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.   1981 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR  7584  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
.uidiciary.  and  related  aRcncies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes,  ■with  Senate 
aniendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
RosTENKOwsKi  i .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa" 
The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without  ob- 
lection.  ai^points  the  following  conferees : 
Messrs.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Ai  exandep 
E^Ri.Y.  HiGHTOWER.  Hefner.  Whitten. 
O'Brien.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  and 

CCNTE. 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. I 

Ms  MIKULfiKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
the  well  as  a  proud  colleague  of  Gladys 
Spellman.  one  of  the  most  active,  pro- 
ductive, and  hard-working  Members  of 
the  Maryland  delegation  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  we  all  know  Gladys  is  ill  right  now. 
She  IS  in  the  hospital  so  she  cannot  be 
here  on  the  floor  of  Ihe  Congress  where 
she  has  been  such  a  regular,  faithful 
participant. 

But  we  also  know  the  Gladys  is  a  fight- 
er She  fights  for  her  constituents  and 
she  fights  for  the  issues  she  believes  in. 

I  know  that  same  fighting  spirit  is  at 
work  right  now  And  I  believe  Gladys 
will  win  this  fight  as  she  has  won  so 
many. 

Until  .she  comes  back,  we  in  the  Mary- 
land delegation  will  work  as  a  team  to 
carry  on  her  activities.  'When  she  comes 
back  we  will  welcome  her  joyfully. 


CONGRESSWOMAN   GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 

I  Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou,se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.! 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Maryland  in  hoping  for  a  speedy 
and  swift  recovery  for  Congresswoman 
Gladys  Spellman  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  her  in  the  House  She 
brought  a  vast  experience  and  back- 
ground to  the  House,  which  has  served 
the  office  in  good    'ead 

I  am  looking  ft  ward  to  resum  ng  a 
strong  working  relationship  with  Con- 
gresswoman Spellman  m  the  97th  Con- 
gress. In  the  meanwhile,  all  of  us  in  the 
delegation  will  do  all  we  can  to  carry  on 
while  she  is  temporarily  ill 


CONGRESSWOMAN  GLADYS 

SPELLMAN 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CONGRESSWOMAN  GLADY'S 
SPELLMAN 

I  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gladys  Noon  Spellm-^n  has  just  added 
a  resounding  victory  to  her  list  of  po- 
litical and  professional  achievements— 
an  81 -percent  vote  in  the  November  4 
general  election 

This  overwhelming  endorsement  by 
resident:,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict shows  that  her  constituents  appre- 
ciate, as  we  in  Congress  do.  her  sensitiv- 
ity, her  perspective,  and  her  concern  for 
people. 

She  continues  to  earn  well -deserved 
praise  for  her  leadership  m  Federal  em- 
plovee  benefit  issues,  where  she  chairs 
a  vital  subcommittee;  for  her  forthright 
and  stalwart  support  for  the  rights  of 
women;  and  for  her  understanding  of 
the  many  problems  confronting  State 
and  local  governments. 

She  is  truly  an  asset  not  only  to  Prince 
Georges  County  and  to  Maryland,  but  to 
the  Nation. 

Gladys  and  her  constituents  have  our 
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prayers  for  a  speedy  recovery — we  need 
her  here  in  the  House,  and  we  eagerly 
await  her  return 

The  fact  that  her  constituents  re- 
elected Gladys  overwhelmingly,  in  spite 
of  her  illness  is  ample  evidence  that  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  in.sure 
that  she  comes  back  to  the  House,  where 
she  has  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  her 
efTectiveness. 


CONGRESSWOM.AN   CiLADYS 
SPELLMAN 

I  Mr    BARNES  a<iked  and   wa.s  given 
'     permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute    and    to    revi.se   and    extend    his 
remarks  i 

Mr  BARNES  Mr  Speaker  I  know 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
share  my  view  that  it  is  tragic  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land Gladys  Si'ellman  is  not  with  us 
here  today  It  is  strange  to  stand  in  this 
Hall  without  her  presence,  because  she 
ha.s  spent  so  much  tunc  on  this  floor 
and  all  of  us  came  to  respect  the  con- 
tribution that  she  has  made  here 

I  rise  today  simply  to  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues,  my  constituents,  her  con- 
stituents, and  others  around  the  Nation. 
U)  jo:n  in  prayers  tliat  she  will  be  back 
here  quickly  and  working  with  us  in  the 
next  Congress 

I  am  confident  that  the  spirit  she  has 
shown  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  so 
many  limes  is  going  to  pull  her  through 
the  struggle  .she  is  engaged  in  now  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  serve  m 
this  great  institution  with  Gi  adys  Spell- 
man. 


CONGRESSWOMAN   Gt^^DYS 
SPELLMAN 

'Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  und  extend  her 
remarks  > 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  our  col- 
league the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
'Mrs  Spfllmani  has  been  fighting  a 
valiant  fight  since  October  31  when  she 
became  ill.  but  because  of  her  diligence 
and  h.ird  work  here  in  the  House,  she  re- 
ceived overwhelming  stip-  ort  from  her 
constituents  in  her  reelection  victory 
on  November  4 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  us  in 
praying  for  her  speedy  and  complete 
recovery. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONEEREES  ON 
H  R  7724  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTE- 
RIOR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1981 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speiker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'HR  7724'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981 
and  for  other  purpa<:es.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois''  The  Chair  hears  none 


and.  without  objection.  appoinUs  the  fol- 
lowing confereees  Messrs  Yates.  Mc- 
Kay. Lo.vG  of  Maryland,  Duncan  of 
Oregon.  Martha.  Dicks.  Ginn.  Whitten. 
McDade.  Recuia.  Burcener.  and  Conte 
There  was  no  objection 


CONGRESSWOMAN  GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extt-nd  her 
remarks  ' 

Mrs  BYRON  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se  to- 
day in  support  with  my  colleagues  from 
Maryland  in  the  valiant  fight  that  our 
Member  from  Maryland  us  going 
through  in  the  hospital  Those  of  us  that 
have  worked  with  Gladys,  and  I  have 
only  been  privileged  to  work  with  her 
for  the  last  2  years,  have  known  what  a 
great  individual  she  is.  what  a  good  per- 
son she  is  to  work  with 

We  all  are  wishing  her  a  speedy  and  a 
hurried  recovery  and  to  join  us  once 
again  on  the  floor  of  this  body 

Mr  BAL'MAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  at  th.it  point' 

Mrs  BYRON  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  western^  Maryland  I 
think  It  is  a  view  unanimously  shared  by 
our  delegation 
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PEACETIME  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CANCELED 

I  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  that  Senator  Hat- 
field will  ask  President-elect  Reagan  to 
cancel  draft  registration.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  take  a  giant  step  back- 
ward in  military  preparedness,  then  he 
should  cancel  draft  registration 

Our  young  men  aged  19  and  20  ha\e 
come  through  for  this  Nation  Well  over 
94  percent  ha\e  registered 

Peacetime  registration  has  taken  the 
Selective  Servue  System  out  of  the  deep 
freeze  and  made  it  an  ongoing  organiza- 
tion again.  The  Information  gathered  on 
registering  will  sa\e  the  Nation  at  least 
60  days  time  in  case  of  a  national 
emergencv 

Mr  Speaker,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense   to  cancel   peacetime   registration 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

(Mr  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  perml.ssion  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr  RATCHPORD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  early  and  firm  opposi- 
tion to  one  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan's  task  force  on  social 
security. 

I  understand  that  the  task  force  will 


submit,  and  the  President-elect  will  give 
seriOus  consideration,  to  a  proposal  that 
would  gradually  raise  from  age  65  the 
eligibility  age  lor  receiving  retirement 
benefits.  Though  I  commend  the  new  ad- 
mmistration  for  it^s  earnest  examination 
of  financing  and  policy  alternatives  to 
insure  Uie  financial  stability  ol  the  trust 
funds  in  luture  years,  I  strongly  object 
to  this  particular  recommendation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  al- 
though such  a  change  might  not  adverse- 
ly impact  all.  it  would  be  particularly 
devastating  for  those  workers  forced  to 
retire  because  of  ill  health  or  an  inabili- 
ty to  find  a  job  In  fact,  more  than  half 
of  those  retiring  under  social  security  do 
so  before  age  65.  even  though  many  of 
these  workers  have  low  Incomes  as  well. 

Such  a  change  would  also  harshly  im- 
pact minorities  much  more  profoundly, 
because  their  longeMty  is  generally  low- 
er than  that  of  the  white  population  and 
many  had  jobs  that  were  not  covered  by 
social  security  until  very  recently  Any 
change  in  the  eligibility  age  would  only 
further  aggravate  an  already  inequitable 
situation  for  minorities. 

Finally,  this  proposed  change  would 
abrogate  the  perceived  contract  made 
with  today's  workers  who  are  paying 
hieher  taxes  for  retirement  benefits  they 
expect  to  receive  at  age  65  or  earlier. 
Certainly  the  long-range  financing 
diemma  of  the  social  security  system 
must  be  thoroughlv  reviewed,  yet  we 
must  reject  proposals  such  as  this  which 
penal. ze  tho^e  who  expect  and  must  de- 
pend  on   retirement  benefits   the  most. 

Rather,  we  should  examine  methods  of 
attracting  more  participating  workers  to 
strengthen  the  financial  base  of  the  sys- 
tem Also  at  th's  time  we  must  develop 
positive  Incer.tives  for  workers  to  post- 
pone retirement  such  as  fully  eliminat- 
ing nindatorv  retirement,  enhancing 
benefits  for  those  who  postpone  retire- 
ment past  age  65.  further  liberalizing 
earnings  limitations,  and  promoting  old- 
er worker  retraining  and  Jobs  programs 


REPUBLICAN  MORALITY 

I  Mr  M.'^TTOX  asked  and  was  given 
perm'ssinn  tn  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  * 

Mr  MATTOX  Mr  Speaker.  6  years 
ago  a  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
signed In  utter  disgrace,  forced  from  our 
highest  office  by  the  shame  of  hL':  own 
actions 

Many  of  that  President's  clasest  advi- 
sers went  to  jail  for  their  criminal  deeds. 
.^i.ci  fhnt  man  who  dd  so  nnich  dam- 
age to  the  American  system,  who  created 
a  mood  of  distrust  which  all  people  in 
public  office  must  overcome — that  man 
him.self  was  saved  from  the  ultl.Tiate  hu- 
miliation of  prison  only  by  the  pardon  of 
his  handpicked  successor 

And  yet — and  it  .saddens  me  to  con- 
sider what  this  says  about  the  impor- 
tance of  moralltv  in  our  Nation  today — 
that  resigned  President.  Richard  M 
Nixon,  last  week  was  the  honored  guest 
of  Adm  Hymen  G  Rickover  on  a  man- 
of-war  of  the  U  S   Navy. 

Richard  M  Nixon  was  the  honored 
overnight  guest  of  Admiral  Rickover  on 


the  U.SS.  Ciiicinnati,  a  nuclear 
submarine. 

Our  Republican  friends  are  fond  of 
talking  of  morality.  They  are  fond  of  de- 
manding the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance. 

That  a  man  who  brought  our  highest 
office  into  criminality  should  become  the 
honored  guest  of  our  Navj',  that  a  ship 
and  crew  would  put  to  sea  at  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  Richard  Mllhouse  Nixon, 
must  Indeed  shock  my  Republican 
friends. 

I  should  think  they  would  be  on  their 
feet  demanding  the  right  to  speak  out 
against  this  symbol  of  moral  decay  in 
•■he  land,  this  waste,  this  abuse,  this 
extravagance. 

But  perhaps  they  will  remain  silent. 
Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  what  he  did 
to  our  Nation. 

And  perhaps,  too.  our  Admiral  Rick- 
over will  see  fit  to  take  that  other  sym- 
bol of  integrity — Spiro  Agnew— to  sea 
Perhaps  he  will  invite  Agnew  for  a  brief 
voyage  aboard  the  US  S.  Eisenhower. 

I  am  sure  that  if  that  should  happen, 
my  Republican  friends  will  rise  up  in 
indignation  and  outrage. 


SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE 
REJECTED  BY  REAGAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

I  Ms  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  news  reported  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  President- 
elect Reagan's  task  force  on  social  se- 
curity. Of  course,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  new  President  will  accept 
all.  or  any,  of  these  suggestions.  I,  for 
one.  hope  he  will  give  them  the  consid- 
eration they  deserve,  and  that  he  will 
take  the  £u:tlon  which  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  retirement  Income  depends  upon 
social  security.  I  hope  he  will  throw  them 
out. 

If,  however,  he  does  not,  he  will  be 
breaking  a  promise  he  made  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  face  of  criti- 
cisms about  his  previous  stands  on  social 
security,  candidate  Reagan  stood  before 
members  of  senior  center  after  senior 
center  and  announced  his  support  for  the 
system,  and  his  Intentions  not  to 
tamper  with  it. 

Now.  we  see  his  key  advisors  recom- 
mending changes  so  sweeping,  and  so 
detrimental,  that  they  signal  the  end 
not  only  to  social  security  reforms,  but 
to  the  integrity  of  the  svstem  as  it  has 
developed   over   the   past  40   years. 

I  will  be  watching  closely  to  see  how 
the  new  President  reacts  to  these  recom- 
mendations. If  they  are  accepted.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Republican 
and  Democrats  alike,  will  join  together 
to  defeat  them.  And,  that  they  will  join 
me  in  watching  the  actions  of  the  Rea- 
gan administration  to  see  that  campaign 
promises  are  not  broken  and  trusts  are 
not  betrayed. 


MR.  SPEAKER,  WHY  DO  YOU  NOT 
WANT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVE? 

I  Mr.  THOMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
morning  I  returned  from  a  very  worth- 
while series  of  discussions  with  members 
of  the  European  Parliament.  We  dis- 
cussed many  problems  of  mutual  inter- 
est to  representative  democracies. 

One  of  the  more  embarrassing  mo- 
ments for  me  came  when  a  European 
Parliament  member  wanted  me  to  ex- 
plain why  after  the  recent  elections 
when  the  people  had  so  clearly  spoken 
about  the  direction  they  wanted  the 
United  States  to  take,  why  would  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  virtually  ignor- 
ing the  election,  make  statements  repre- 
senting the  position  that  he  planned  to 
retain  key  committee  ratios  which  would 
be  clearly  designed  to  thwart  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  have  a  good 
answer.  Why  are  you  so  adamant  about 
making  sure  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  "people's  branch  "  in  this  great 
representative  democracy,  is  not  going 
to.  If  you  have  your  way,  reflect  the  will 
of  the  people? 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  you  not 
want  the  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resentative? 


tector  of  minority  rights  and  enforcer 
of  our  precedents,  would  advocate 
throwing  out  the  window  one  of  the  moet 
important  of  those  rights  and  precedents 
for  narrow  partisan  advantage.  Such  ad- 
vocacy would  be  a  betrayal  of  trust  by 
the  office  of  Speaker. 

If  the  rules  of  the  House  mean  noth- 
ing, then  perhaps  the  Golden  Rule 
should — of  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.  In  these 
politically  volatile  times,  it  would  ill  be- 
hoove the  majority  to  get  ofl  on  the 
wrong  foot  in  the  97th  Congress  when 
the  shoe  may  well  be  on  the  other  foot 
■.n  the  98th  Congress 


THE  COMMITTEE-PACKING 
PROPOSAL 

'Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
hope  you  were  misquoted  in  the  press 
last  week  about  wanting  to  pack  three 
committees  with  more  than  two-thirds 
Democrats  next  year  when  your  party 
will  comprise  only  56  percent  of  the 
House  I  hope  you  were  misquoted  be- 
cause such  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
proposal  would  be  not  only  inappropri- 
ate but  highly  improper  for  a  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  you  are  the  principal  elected  of- 
ficer of  all  of  the  House,  and  as  such  one 
of  your  most  solemn  duties  is  to  preserve 
the  authority  and  binding  force  of  par- 
liampntary  law.  including  the  impartial 
protection  of  minority  rights  and  priv- 
ileges under  our  rules  and  precedents. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  minority 
rights  under  our  precedents  is  equitable 
representation  on  House  committees.  To 
quote  from  Deschler's  Procedure,  chap- 
ter 17,  section  6.1 : 

In  boti\  tiie  House  and  Senate,  the  party 
ratios  on  standing  committees  tend  to  re- 
flect thie  relative  membership  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  House  and  S<  nate  as  a  whole 

If  I  had  time  I  could  also  cite  the  prec- 
edents from  Hind's  IV,  section  4467  and 
4477.  which  Indicate  that  this  minority 
representation  rule  dates  back  at  least 
to  1828.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
Speaker,  in  his  role  as  the  impartial  pro- 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  8061.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,   19^A 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
■cable  the  bill  <H  R  8061  -  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Dixon. 
Natcher,  Stokes,  McKay,  Chappell. 
Whitten,  Pursell.  Rudd,  and  Conte. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 448,  SECOND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLLTTON  ON  THE  BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR   1981 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rulee. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  810  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.   Res.    810 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  section 
305(ai(l)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  I  Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
.lotwlthstandlng,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
se'.f  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res  448 1  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  resolution  shall  he  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  No  amendment 
to  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order  except  the 
following  (i)  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate;   (2)    amendments,  which  may  be  con- 
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■Idered  en  bloc.  If  offered  by  Representative 
Latia  o{  Ohio,  and  said  aiiienclinciit.i  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House 
or  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
aerxtatlve  Latla  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bvidget.  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order  even  after  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  resolution,  an.l  (3)  an 
amendment  or  amendments  pursuani  to  '.ec- 
tlon  305iaii6i  of  the  ConRresslonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  changUiK  anv  (l^ure  or  flKVjres  m 
the  resolution  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  mathematical  consistency  and  said 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  not  tie  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  pro  ftirma  amei:d- 
ments  for  the  pvirpose  of  debate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Murphy  '  is 
recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  u-sual  30  minutes  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Latta',  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  810 
provides  debate  and  amendment  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  448,  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  The  resolution  was  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  a  voice  vote  on  November  17. 
1980. 

The  rule  before  us  House  Resolution 
810.  waives  section  305iai'Ii  of  the 
Budget  Act.  the  10-day  layover  rule  The 
rule  further  provides  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlleti  bv  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minoritv  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  This  Is  a  re- 
duction of  the  10  hours  of  debate  time 
provided  in  the  Budget  Act  The  budget 
resolution  would  also  be  con.sldered  a.s 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  modified  closed 
rule  allowing  only  specified  amendments 
which  may  not  be  amended  Amendments 
offered  bv  Representative  Ljitta  are  in 
order  and  may  be  ofTered  en  bloc  or  sep- 
arately A  total  of  1  hour's  debate  time  i.s 
allocated  for  the  Latta  amendments  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled 
bv  Mr  Latta  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  In  addition  to  being 
nonamendable.  the  Latta  amendments 
would  not  be  sublect  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question 

It  is  my  understanding  that  mv  col- 
league on  the  Rules  Committee  plans  to 
offer  two  amendments 

Only  two  other  types  of  amendments 
are  in  order  First,  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  Such 
amendments,  if  ofTered,  are  expected  to 
be  of  a  technical  nature  Second,  after 
the  House  has  completed  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution,  it  would  be  in 
order  to  offer  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments necessary  to  achieve  mathematical 
consistency  To  allow  adequate  consider- 
ation of  these  two  types  of  amendments, 
debate  time  may  be  extended  by  the  of- 
fering of  pro  forma  amendments 

This  Congress  is  currently  working  to 


conclude  its  business  under  serious  time 
constraints  The  rule  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  House  with  a  reasonable,  effi- 
cient procedure  for  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution,  while  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  minority 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  House  Reso- 
lution 810 

At  this  time  I  yield  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'  Mr  Latta)  . 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  tune  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Sp>eaker,  reluctantly  I  must  op- 
pose this  rule  is  it  does  not  allow  the  mi- 
nority and  this  House  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, to  wit,  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion It  prohibits  all  amendments  with 
the  exception  of  three  narrowly  limited 
amendments  The  only  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptions which  is  intended  to  allow  any 
substantive  change  is  the  second 

Under  the  second  exception,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Budeet 
Committee.  I  am  allowed  to  offer 
amendments  which  may  be  debated  for 
1  hour  This  sounds  reasonable  until  one 
realizes  that  the  rule  is  drafted  .>;o  as  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  one  amendment 
which  the  minority  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  to  make  in  order 

Yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  'Mr  Rhodes',  along  w;th  the 
Kentleman  from  California  'Mr  Rous- 
sELOT'  and  I.  sought  to  have  a  single 
two-part  amendment  made  in  order 
One  of  our  amendments  would  have  re- 
quired a  germaneness  waiver  which  the 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  grant 

Our  proposal  was  a  straightforward 
and  simple  one  The  first  part  required 
that  the  Congress  complete  action  on 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill  'HR 
7763'  before  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress sine  die  The  second  budget  resolu- 
tion IS  based  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the 
re<-onciliation  bill  will  be  enacted  If  it 
IS  not  enacted,  the  deficit  f'gure  in  this 
.second  budget  resolution  will  have  to  be 
increased  by  approximately  $10  billion  — 
$10  billion  Before  the  election,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  others  took  the  position 
that  a  second  budget  re.-iolution  should 
not  be  considered  until  Concrcss  liad 
completed  action  on  the  reconciliation 
bill  After  the  election,  many  of  the  same 
Members  changed  their  po.<.ition  Now 
they  are  prepared  to  let  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  take  second  place  and  maybe 
never  be  enacted  at  all 

In  order  to  make  the  figures  in  this 
budget  resolution  factually  acceptable, 
the  first  [>art  of  our  amendment  would 
simply  require  passage  of  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  before  adjournment  sine  die 
of  this  Congress  The  second  part  of  the 
amendment  we  sought  to  have  made  in 
order  was  designed  to  provide  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States  authority 
to  control  Federal  spending  in  order  to 
.stav  within  the  totals  of  any  second 
budget  resolution 

At  present  title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act  re- 
quires the  President  to  spend  funds  ap- 


propriated by  Congress  e^'en  if  he  does 
not  feel  they  are  necessary, 
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This  might  explain  why  we  have  had 
the  tremendous  explosion  in  Federal 
spending  in  this  country  that  has 
caused  the  Inflation  afTecting  every 
single  individual  within  our  land  When 
we  ponder  the  fact  that  in  1977  the  total 
budget  of  this  country  was  $402  billion 
and  now  we  have  before  us  a  budget  of 
$631  billion  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
fantastic  growth  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  the  need  to  contain  them 

Now,  the  only  way  the  new  President 
can  get  around  a  mandate  to  spend  is  to 
utilize  the  awkward  and  time-consuming 
rescission  and  deferral  procedures.  In 
order  to  give  him  the  tools  necessarj'  to 
do  the  job.  our  amendment  propases  to 
put  the  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of 
amending  the  continumg  appropriation 
bill  to  su.spend  until  the  end  of  this  cur- 
rent fi.scal  year  the  pro\isions  of  title  X 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
l)Oundment  Control  Act  If  enacted,  this 
would  mean  that  for  this  period  of  time 
the  President  could  make  nece'^sary  re- 
ductions in  spending  Unless  we  do  sus- 
pend this  title  the  President  is  required 
to  spend  every  single  penny  that  Con- 
gress appropriates,  with  no  way  out 
except  the  deferral  and  rescission 
procedures 

If  we  want  the  President  to  cut  spend- 
ing—and the  American  people  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  loud  and  clear — 
we  cannot  tie  his  hands 

Under  this  rule  that  we  have  before 
us.  the  minority  is  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  necessary  amendment 
Worse  thiin  that,  we  cannot  defeat  the 
previous  question  and  then  amend  the 
rule  The  Parliamentarians  office  has 
already  indicated  that  an  amendment 
to  the  rule  uhich  would  make  in  order 
the.'^e  proposals  would  be  ruled  nonger- 
mane  So  we  are  left  with  a  situation 
where  we  have  no  other  option  than  to 
oppo'c  this  unfair  rule  and  send  it  back 
to  the  Rules  Committee  for  correction. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  Kentleman  yield  at  that  point '' 

Mr.  LATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  appreciate  my  col- 
lea  gue'.s  yielding 

If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  could  the 
gentleman  then  offer  a  rule  to  accom- 
modate his  alternative  budget  proposal? 

Mr  I>ATTA  No  The  Parliamentar- 
ian ^  office  has  informed  us  that,  since  It 
would  be  nongermane.  it  can  only  be 
vwtived  by  the  Rule-;  Committee  So  we 
would  ha\e  to  ro  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  new  rule 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  thought  the  House 
was  the  final  decisionmaker  in  th*>se 
issues 

Mr  LATTA  Apparently  in  this  case  It 
IS  not  We  will  have  to  co  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  new  rule 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Is  there  a  prece- 
dent for  thaf 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  apparently  so. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  again,  we  are 
having  It  stufTed  down  our  throats  as  a 
minority.  We  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  ofTer  our  alternative  budget,  is  that 
correct,  because  of  a  "technicality,"  that 
they  will  not  let  the  genUeman.  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. ofTer  a  substitute  even  though  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  object  to  you  offer- 
ing it?  He  did  not  agree  with  It,  but  he 
did  not  object;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  LATTA  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  chairman,  the 
gentleman      from      Coruiectlcut      (Mr. 

OlAIMO)  ? 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  had  an  understand- 
ing in  the  Budget  Committee  with  the 
chairman  He  acknowledged  that  yester- 
day before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
he  had  no  objection.  But  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  spoken  on  this.  And  I  might 
say.  along  party  lines. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was  along  party 
lines? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  right  The  Repub- 
licans wanted  a  rule  made  In  order  to 
waive  the  germaneness  riHe.  and  our 
Democratic  friends,  having  the  2-to-l 
majority,  outvoted  us  So  It  Is  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  not  having  the  votes  in  the  Rules 
Committee 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  So  even  though  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  had 
agreed  with  the  gentleman,  even  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  contents  of 
the  gentleman's  substitute,  but  he  agreed 
that  It  should  be  made  In  order,  the  Rulfii 
Committee  decided  to  run  even  contrary 
to  his  agreement  with  the  gentleman;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  LATTA.  Well,  he  had  agreed  with 
me  that  we  could  offer  our  amendments. 
Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    That    Is    what    I 
mean. 

Mr.  LATTA  But  at  the  time  he  did 
not  know  v.hat  amendments  we  were 
going  to  ofTer 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  did  the  Rules 
Committee  leadership  decide  to  turn 
against  even  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  In  his  agreement  with 
you? 

Mr.  LATTA   As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  met  on  yesterday. 
Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  LATTA.  And  that  Is  when  their 
decision  was  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Well,  I  think  It  Is 
unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
kinds  of  manipulations  and  sleight  of 
hand  have  been  imposed  on  the  House 
and  that  they  do  not  even  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  minority's  al- 
ternative budget.  But  maybe  the  Ameri- 
can people— I  think  they  did  wake  up  in 
the  last  election  as  to  how  unreasonable 
these  technicalities  can  be— will  judge 
this  matter  for  the  transparent  effort  It 
Is. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  there  Is  more  Involved  than  just 
technicalities  It  Is  a  matter  of  spending 
and  Inflation. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  what  Is  In- 
volved. 

Mr  LATTA,  It  Is  the  inflation  which  is 
being  Inflicted  on  the  people  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  And  they  want  some- 
thing done  about  It.  They  do  not  care 


a  hoot  about  technicalities.  They  want 
something  done.  And  they  do  not  want 
to  see  this  tremendous  explosion  that 
Is  taking  place  In  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  In  the  Federal  spending  side  of  the 
budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  correct.  They  want 
something  done  about  It.  And  when  you 
look  at  the  figures  that  we  had  here 
just  when  we  passed  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  we  had  about 
$613  billion  In  spending;  and  now  we  are 
considering  about  $631  billion,  down 
from  $648  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Who  proposed  the 
$648  billion  expenditure? 

Mr.  LATTA.  These  are  the  figures  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  actions  taken  by  this 
Congress.  The  Qiaimo  substitute  brings 
this  figure  down  to  $631.75  billion.  So 
there  Is  a  tremendous  explosion  Just 
since  June  when  we  passed  the  first  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  wa«  just  last 
spring. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  correct.  That  was 
last  June,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. The  American  people  want  to  see 
this  excessive  spending  come  to  an  end. 
And,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  in  1977 
we  had  a  buTlget  of  $402  billion  and  this 
figure  Is  now  up  to  $631  billion.  Now  this 
Is  the  root  cause,  I  might  say,  of  the  in- 
flation that  we  have  In  this  country. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  No  doubt  about  It. 
Mr.  LATTA.  And  Iney  want  something 
done  about  It,  and  they  do  not  care  a 
hoot  about  the  technicalities. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  you  say 
"they,"  the  gentleman  means  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  talking  about  Uie 
American  people.  They  do  not  give  a  hoot 
about  technicalities  Involved;  they  want 
something  done.  And  they  voted  on  Nov- 
ember 4  to  do  something  about  it.  Now 
it  behooves  this  Congress,  even  though 
it  Is  a  lameduck  Congress,  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  If  they  are  going  to  take 
up  this  second  budget  resolution,  they 
ought  to  be  doing  something  about  It. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  that 
this  second  budget  resolution  go  over 
until  the  new  Congress  comes  In,  in  Jan- 
uary; but  our  Democrat  friends  wish  to 
come  forward  with  It,  and  they  have  the 
votes  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  That  is  because 
they  want  more  spending. 

Mr.  LATTA,  But  they  ought  to  be  lis- 
tening to  the  American  people.  They 
have  spoken.  They  want  something  done. 
We  ought  to  give  the  new  President  the 
tools  to  do  what  the  American  people 
voted  /or  on  November  4. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  telling  us,  then.  Is  that  the 
big  spenders  still  have  more  to  say  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  WeU,  it  Is  still  a  lame- 
duck  session,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 


I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  EvidenUy 
a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  223,  nays  143, 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 


IRoli  No    6381 

YEAS— 223 

Addabbo 

Frost 

Natchar 

Akak* 

OaydoB 

Nedzi 

Alboita 

Oepbardt 

Nelson 

Alexander 

Gia'mo 

NlchoU 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Nowak 

Oallf 

Gllckman 

Dakar 

Anderson.  111. 

Gonzalez 

Otierstar 

Andrews.  N  C 

Gore 

Obey 

Annunzio 

Gramm 

OttlnRer 

Aspln 

Gray 

PanetU 

Atkinson 

Guarinl 

Patten 

AuColn 

Oudger 

Patterson 

Bailey 

Hall,  Ohio 

Pease 

Bald  us 

Hall.  Tex. 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Hance 

Perklna 

Barnes 

Hanley 

Pevser 

Bedell 

Harris 

Pickle 

Bellenson 

Hawkins 

Preyer 

Benjamin 

Hefner 

Price 

Bennett 

Heflel 

Rahall 

Blaggl 

Hightower 

Ratchford 

Bine  ham 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Blanchard 

Howard 

Roberta 

BOBCS 

Hubbard 

Rodino 

Boland 

Huckaby 

Roe 

Boner 

Hughes 

Roaenthal 

Bonlor 

Hutchinson 

Rostenkowaki 

Bonker 

Hutto 

Russo 

Bouquard 

Ireland 

Sabo 

Bowen 

Jenkins 

Santlnl 

Bra'^emas 

Johnson,  CsUf 

Belberling 

Breaux 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Shannon 

Brlnkley 

Jones,  N  C 

Sharp 

Brodhead 

Jones,  Okia, 

Shelby 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Simnn 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeler 

Bkelton 

Bvron 

Kazen 

Smith,  low* 

Carr 

Klldee 

Solarz 

CavanauRh 

Kogovsek 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kostmayer 

Stack 

Clay 

LaPalce 

Staeirerfl 

Coelho 

Leach.  La 

Steed 

Crr>ckett 

Leath.  T«x. 

Stenholm 

D'Amours 

Lerterer 

Stokes 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Danlelson 

Lei  and 

Studds 

de  la  Garza 

Levltas 

Swift 

Delh'ms 

Lloyd 

Synar 

Derrick 

Lone.  t.a 

Tauzln 

Dicks 

Long,  Md 

Trailer 

Dlngell 

Uflsll 

Dron 

Luken 

unman 

Dodd 

Lundlne 

Van  Deerllj! 

Donnelly 

McHugb 

Vanlk 

Downey 

McKay 

Vento 

Drir.an 

Macrulre 

Volkmer 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Markey 

Walgren 

Early 

Mataul 

Wstkini 

Edgar 

Matter 

Waxman 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Mavroulea 

Weaver 

En-lish 

MazzoU 

White 

Ertel 

Mica 

Whitley 

Evans.  Oa. 

Mlkulskt 

Whuten 

Pary 

Miller,  oallf. 

Williams,  Mont 

Fascell 

Mlneta 

Wlrth 

Pazlo 

MiniHh 

w.^nr 

Ferraro 

Mitchell,  Md, 

Wolpe 

Ptther 

Moakle; 

Wrtfht 

Flthlan 

Mollohan 

Wyatt 

Fllppo 

Montgomery 

Yafes 

norlo 

Mottl 

Yatron 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Youne  Mo 

Ford".  Tenn. 

Murphv,  pa 

Zabiockl 

F'^iintaln 

Murtha 

Zeferettl 

Fowler 

Musto 

UMI 
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Abdnor 

NAYS— 143 

Ooo<tllnK 

Pnshayan 

Andrews, 

Oradlaon 

PaiU 

NDak. 

OraMlry 

I'orier 

ATcb«r 

Orfen 

Pntchard 

Ashbrook 

Onsham 

fMcseh 

B«f^U 

Uuyer 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Hatcedorn 

(jMhlrn 

B««rd.  T«nn 

Hamiltnn 

Rail  aback 

B»  renter 

Hammer- 

Recula 

Broomneld 

KhmUU 

Rhodaa 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen 

Klnaldo 

Broyhlll 

HK-kIrr 

Ritter 

Bvichanaa 

HI'lK 

Rdblnscn 

B'ltler 

Hlnson 

Rdth 

Campbell 

HoUfnbeck 

Roiiaaelot 

C»rn«y 

Holt 

Royer 

r»rt«r 

Hopkins 

Rudd 

citiucn 

Hvde 

Satterfleld 

dinger 

Irhord 

Pawver 

Coleman 

Jaroba 

Sc  breeder 

CV)Uln«.  Tex. 

Jeffords 

Sfhulze 

Ctinable 

JftTrlea 

Sebeliua 

Conte 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenrier 

Con  vers 

Kindness 

Sh'-mway 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Shuster 

CnuKhlln 

LaKomarslno 

Smith.  Nebr 

Courier 

lA'ta 

Snnwe 

Crane  Philip 

I.each.  Iowa 

.Snyder 

Darvel    R   W 

Lee 

Solomon 

nariiiemever 

l^nt 

Spence 

navls   Mich 

Livingston 

stank'eland 

Deckard 

Loemer 

S' anion 

Derwlnakl 

Ixitt 

Stump 

Dornan 

Lilian 

S\Tnm* 

Diinran   Tfnn 

Lnngren 

Tauke 

E'1wi.rr1<   A'a 

Mi-C'.orv 

Th   ma* 

Ftlwards  Okia 

.    VcDade 

Trlble 

Fmery 

MrPof"!  < 

Vander  Jaift 

Erdahl 

MadlRan 

W»  ker 

Krlenborn 

Marks 

Wamplrr 

Evarn   Del 

Marlenee 

Wetas 

Evant   Ind 

Marr'ott 

Wb It  taker 

renwlrk 

Martin 

Wmn 

nnflley 

Mirhel 

Wvdler 

Ptsh 

Mirer  Oh'o 

Wylle 

Forsrth* 

Mltrhell    N  Y 

Young.  Fla 

Frenzei 

Moore 

Oilman 

Mo  -rhead 

OInifTlch 

Calif 

Ooldwater 

Myers.  Ind. 

NOT  VOTINO 

«a 

Amhro 

Devlne 

Miirphy,  NT. 

Anthony 

Dlcklnsiin 

Neal 

App'eKate 

DoMKherty 

Nolan 

Ashley 

ErkKardt 

O'Brien 

Bad  ham 

Ford.  Mich 

Petri 

Beard   R I 

ninna 

Rantrel 

nethune 

Oarcla 

Keuas 

BevUl 

OInn 

Rose 

BoUlnK 

Harkln 

Roybal 

Brook* 

Harsha 

Scheuer 

Bumener 

Holland 

Spell  man 

Burllaon 

Horton 

Stark 

Burton.  Phillip  Jenrette 

Stewart 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Chen«y 

Lewis 

Taylor 

Cleveland 

McClotkey 

Thorn  paon 

Coltlnt.  Ill 

McCnrmack 

Whitehunt 

Corman 

McEwan 

William*  Ohio 

Cotter 

McKinney 

Wllaon,  Bob 

Crane  Darklel 

Mathia 

W  I'oii    f    H 

Dajchle 

Mnffett 

Wilson,  Tex 

D»vU.  8  C 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

You^K.  Alaska 

n  1250 

The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mrs    Spellman  with  Mr    Bethune 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr   McKinney 

Mr   Phillip  Burton  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 

Mr   Brooks  with  Mr   McEwen 

Mr    Bevlll  with  Mr   Dickinson 

Mr   Applegate  with  Mr   Daniel  B   Crane 

Mr  Ambro  with  Mr  Petri 

Mr      Davti    Of    South    Carolina    with 
O'Brien 

Mr  F\jqua  wlt<h  Mr   Stockman 

Mr   Olnn  with  Mr  Cleveland 

Mr   McCormack  with  Mr   Cheney 

Mr     Moorhead    of    Pennsylvania    with 
Harsha 

Mr   Murphv  of  New  York  with  Mr    Horton 

Mr   Neal  with  Mr   Lewis 

Mr     Charles    Wilson    of    Texaa    with     Mr 
Young  of  Alaska 

Mr   Roybal  with  Mr  Taylor 

Mr   Rangel  with  Mr  Bur{(«ner 


Mr 


Mr 


Mr  Nolan  with  Mr    Devlne. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr    Kellv 

Mr  Stark  with  Mr    Whltehurst 

Mr  Stewart  with  Mr    William*  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr    McCloskey 

Mr  Ro-'»e  with  Mr    Eckhardt 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr    Anthony. 

Mr  HarKln  with  Mr    Holland 

Mr  Mathia  with  Mr   Jenrette 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr   Chappell 

Mr  Moffetl  with  Mr    Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr  Cotter  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  I'f 
California 

Mr  Bvirllson   with  Mrn    Co'.llna  of  Illinois 

Mr  Oarcla  with  Mr    Daschle 

Mr  RINALDO  and  Mr  IJENT  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  >as  laid  on 
the  table 


REPORT  ON  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
THE  FEDERAL  STATUTORY  PAY 
SYSTEMS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H    DOC    NO    96-381  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtee. 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  capers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

I  For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  November  18. 
1980.  > 

SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
810,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iH  Con.  Ree  448)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  US  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982, 
and  1983. 

CCNIkAL    I.EAVX 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  pending 
that  motion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Memoers  may  have  5  leirlsla- 
tlve  days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remark.s  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  448 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Connecticut   (Mr    Oi- 

AIMO)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN      THE     COMMrTTCT      OF     THE     WHOLk 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  re.solved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
H  Con  Res  448"  with  Mr  Natcher 
in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution 

The    CHAIRMAN     Pursuant    to    the 


provisions  of  House  Resolution  810.  the 
first  reading  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr  Giaimoi  will  be  recog- 
nized for  I'j  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  Latta*  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  '2  hours 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr   Giaimo). 

Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  there 
are  two  things  which  Congress  should 
and  must  do  before  It  completes  work  for 
the  year  and  goes  home  One  is,  It  must 
take  care  of  Its  appropriation  bills.  The 
other  is  that  it  must  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution  for   the  fiscal   year  approaching 

This  year  this  Congress  has  been  ex- 
tremely lardy  in  doing  either  The  fiscal 
.vear  sUrled  October  1,  1980,  that  is  fiscal 
year  1981   We  are  already  Into  It 
1300 

I  believe  we  have  three  appropriations 
bills  pas-ied  All  of  them  have  passed  this 
body  The  other  body  still  has  many  to 
pa.ss  and  conference  action  to  take  place 
in  that  area  TTiere  will  then  have  to  b« 
final  action  by  both  bodies 

Absent  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  we  arc  having  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  on  the  continuing 
resolution  That  Is  not  the  healthiest  way 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  of  this  Nation  The  function 
of  adopting  a  budget  Is  essential  because 
It  Is  the  only  real  tool  that  we  have  In 
Goverrunent  to  exercise  necessary  and 
needed  disciplines  on  our  spending 
habits  It  does  not  work  as  well  as  I 
would  like  to  see  it  work  but  without  it 
we  win  have  no  discipline  to  curb  our 
spending  appetites 

What  a  budget  resolution  basically 
does  is  set  a  celling  and  It  says  for  this 
fiscal  year  that  your  total  spending  can- 
not exceed  that  celling  It  sets  a  rev- 
enue floor  and  says:  For  this  fiscal  year 
your  revenues  cannot  fall  below  that 
noor  The  ceiling  we  set  on  outlays, 
therefore,  is  extremely  Important  because 
It  acts  as  a  discipline.  In  the  first  budget 
resolution  we  set  a  celling  of  $613  billion 
That  was  back  In  the  spring  when  we 
put  together  the  first  budget  resolution, 
the  target  resolution  which  we  passed 
In  this  House  on  June  12.  Since  that 
time,  much  has  happened  to  the  econ- 
omy We  have  gone  Into  a  recession 
Revenues  have  fallen  ofT  Inflation  has 
gone  higher. 

Because  of  all  those  factors,  we  have 
had  uncontrollable  growth,  if  you  will. 
In  many  areas  of  the  Federal  budget.  In 
interest  payments.  In  unemployment 
compensation.  In  trade  adjustments,  in 
welfare  payments.  Indexations  for  high- 
er inflation  in  our  social  security  pay- 
ments, more  money  needed  In  defense 
becau.se  of  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  and 
petroleum,  and  many,  many  other  fac- 
tors These  are  known  are  reestlmates. 
reestimates  of  what  the  Government  will 
spend   In   the   coming  fiscal   year    Our 


latent  reestimates.  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  confirmed  by  CBO,  confirmed  by 
our  committees  and  confirmed  actually 
bv  all  who  studv  budget  estimates,  show 
that  we  have  had  tremendous  upward 
movement  of  what  we  will  need  this  year 
for  our  existing  programs 

In  addition  to  that.  Congress  has  made 
certain  dcci-sion.s  as  it  has  progressed 
in  its  spending  bills  and  its  appropria- 
tion bills  There  have  been  add-ons  and 
reductions  brought  about  by  congres- 
sional action 

In  addition  to  that,  we  had  to  make  a 
policy  judgment  as  we  put  this  budget 
resolution  together  as  to  what  major 
policv  changes  that  would  take  place  in 
thi?  Congre.s,s  in  fiscal  year  1981.  We  had 
to  take  cognizance  that  it  is  most  likely 
Cnn(;rrss  next  year,  in  calendar  year 
1981  will  pass  a  tax  bill  somewhere  in  the 
magnitude  of  $30  billion  It  will  most 
likely  lake  effect  around  the  middle  of 
the  calendar  year  and  will  have  a  fiscal 
year  impact  of  about  $5  billion,  thereby 
reducing  revenues  by  $5  billion  to  $5.5 
billion. 

These  changes  to  the  current  law 
stated  in  pending  bilLs.  these  changes 
brought  about  by  congressional  action 
or  by  inflation  or  by  recession,  cumula- 
tively have  resulted  in  the  following  re- 
estimates 

What  we  figured  would  cost  $613  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  now  will 
cost  u.s  $648  billion  and  there  is  very 
little  disagreement  with  that  figure  It 
IS  established  as  I  said  by  OMB.  by  CBO. 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
marked  up  much  earlier  before  the  elec- 
tion.s  and  had  a  lower  figure  I  believe 
their  most  up-to-date  figures  will  be  near 
that  mark  and  I  dare  say  from  what  I 
read  in  the  n^wsjiapers  it  is  also  the 
size  the  President-elect  and  his  transi- 
tion team  and  his  economic  advi.'^ory 
group  indicates  Is  the  magnitude  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  about  $648  billion. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  means,  'v^ith  the 
given  revenues  from  our  estimates,  that 
we  can  anticipate  a  budget  deficit  of 
$38  billion  Not  counting  the  fact  that 
reconciliation,  about  which  there  will  be 
more  heard  later  m  this  debate  I  am 
sure,  reconciliation  must  still  pass  the 
Congress  It  is  in  its  closing  days  now 
and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  pas.sed  this 
week  If  we  do  not  pass  reconciliation, 
we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  $10  bil- 
lion in  savings  reconciliation  gives  us 
and  we  would  have  to  add  that  to  our 
deficit  bringing  us  up  to  $48  billion. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
"gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  our  chairman  on  the  state- 
ment he  IS  making  and  I  would  like  to 
reemphaslze  the  point  our  chairman  has 
just  made  If  this  Congress  does  not  pass 
reconciliation,  we  can  add  in  $10  billion 
more  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
House  should  be  aware  of  that  fact  and 
keep  it  in  mind  during  these  next  couple 
of  hours. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call I  said  we  will  hear  more  about  that 
later.  I  just  want  to  alert  everyone  to 
that  point. 

The  sum  of  $648  billion  then  Is  the 
true,  most  accurate  estimate  of  what  this 
Government  will  spend  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  Of  course,  with  the  revenues  of 
$606  7  billion,  we  would  have  a  deficit  as 
I  said  of  $613  billion  in  revenues.  Clearly, 
a  $38  billion  is  unacceptable  to  most 
Members  of  Congress,  in  my  judgment. 
I  know  It  IS  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  I  know  there  is  a  demand 
that  we  do  something  about  Ihis  run- 
away budget.  If  you  will,  or  this  hemor- 
rhaging budget  as  it  has  been  lately 
characterized. 

We  must  trim  and  reduce  expendi- 
tures. Where?  Where  should  it  be  done'' 
I  have  my  ideas  Each  and  every  one  of 
you  has  his  or  her  ideas.  However,  that 
IS  not  the  function  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  budget  resolution  deficit  deals 
with  the  aggregate  number  and  says; 
Your  total  spending  shall  not  exceed  i 
billions  of  dollars.  We  leave  It  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  future  Congress,  if  you 
will,  we  leave  it  to  the  Congress  which 
comes  In  here  in  January.  And  we  leave 
It  to  the  President-elect  who  will  come 
in  here  January  20.  to  recommend  where 
savings  and  reductions  can  be  made. 
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I  believe  then  that  we  had  to  recom- 
mend to  this  body  in  this  resolution  a 
ceiling  which  was  lower  than  the  $648 
billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo* 
has  expired 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Now  the  question  is. 
What  would  be  the  proper  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral outlays  that  we  should  recommend 
to  this  body  and  to  the  other  body^ 

After  much  discussion,  we  decided  to 
recommend  to  tins  body  a  spending  ceil- 
ing not  of  $648  7  billion,  but  a  ceiling  of 
$631  7  billion.  This  would  be  a  $17  bil- 
lion reduction,  resulting  in  a  $13  billion 
reduction  in  the  deficit  from  $38  to  S25 
billion  We  could  have  recommended  a 
larger  reduction. 

The  Members  have  heard  the  numbers. 
The  President-elect's  economic  team  has 
made  many  statements  in  the  last  several 
days  and  in  the  last  week  about  what 
they  think  the  accurate  level  of  Federal 
spending  should  be  I  have  heard  differ- 
ent numbers  mentioned,  all  numbers  be- 
ing below  the  $631  billion  which  this 
committee  is  recommending  to  this  body. 

In  fact,  the  lowest  number  that  I  have 
heard  mentioned  from  the  President- 
elect's team  is  about  $621  bill'on  in  out- 
lay That  is  cutting  outlays  by  $27  bil- 
lion, rather  than  by  $17  billion. 

We  took  all  of  these  factors  into  ac- 


count when  we  marked  up  this  resolu- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  what  we  are 
recommending  to  the  Members  is  a  fair 
proposal,  it  says,  we  feel  confident  that 
the  incoming  admimstration  and  the 
Congress,  which  will  be  under  their  con- 
trol. House  and  Senate,  can 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsi'lvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man did  not  want  to  misspeak  himself. 
I  might  be  incorrect,  but  I  ihmk  I  heard 
him  say  that  the  House  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Republicans.  Of  course, 
that  IS  not  the  case. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  gentleman  a  lesson  in  American 
history,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  certainly  amen- 
able to  being  educated. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  House  is  in  Democratic  control. 
But  for  all  effects  and  purposes  on  leg- 
islation next  year.  I  would  say  that  the 
new  administration  could  well  have  effec- 
tive control  on  budgetary  matters,  know- 
ing the  complexion  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  are  thrilled  to 
hear  it    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  The  gentleman  will  not 
have  that  excuse  any  longer  now  that 
he  is  In  the  minority,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  will  be  in  ef- 
fective control  of  the  White  House  and 
of  the  Congress  of   the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  SHUSTER,  We  welcome  the  op- 
portunity. Thank  you. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  I  am  going  to  try  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman be  successful,  because  the  gentle- 
man IS  going  to  need  all  of  the  help  he 
can  get  I  am  going  to  try  to  help  the 
gentleman  as  a  private  citizen.  I  have 
told  him  that. 

Geaing  back  to  my  point,  we  recom- 
mended a  2-percent  reduction  to  reduce 
the  outlay  ceiling  from  $648  billion  to 
$631  billion. 

The  President-elect  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  he  could  find 
a  2-percent  reduction  in  outlays.  In  fact, 
he  says  he  can  find  it  without  cutting 
programs  He  can  find  it  in  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse. 

Some  of  his  advisers  recommend  that 
they  cut  more  than  2  percent,  that  they 
go  below  $631  billion  down  to  $621  billion. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  which 
prohibits  them  from  doing  so.  This  is  a 
ceiling.  They  can  stay  under  the  ceiling. 
If  they  can  get  further  below  the  celing. 
God  bless  the  Republic  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Nation  if  they  do.  And 
I  hope  they  do. 

So  they  are  not  impeded  in  any  way 
from  making  greater  cuts  if  they  want  to 
or  can. 

And  this  resolution  does  not  impede 
them  from  doing  that. 

So  one  cannot  say  that  this  resolution 
in  any  -v^ay  ties  their  hands  They  can 
cut  the  2  percent,  or  they  can  reduce 
more  than  2  percent,  and  also  it  leaves 
to  the  administration  totally  the  areas 
of  where  these  reductions  are  going  to 
be  made. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr  Oiaimo' 
has  again  expired 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  2  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Mr  OIAIMO  The  President  will  have 
to  come  up  under  our  law  with  re.sciss.ons 
and  deferrals  to  the  Congress  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Congre.ss.  m  most  cases  tho 
Appropriations  Committees,  will  have  fo 
act  on  those  rescissions  and  deferrals, 
and  the  necessary  reductions  will  have  to 
be  made  there  They  will  suggest  where 
they  are  made  We  do  not  do  it  here  in 
this  resolution  We  take  an  across-the- 
board  approach  We  set  the  aggregate 
figures,  which  should  plea.se  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  and  it 
IS  a  good  Idea  that  we  do  it  that  way  .  and 
we  leave  to  the  committees  where  the 
actual  cuts  will  be  made 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  fairer 
than  this  resolution. 

Now  this  body  is  going  to  hear  it  told 
that  this  IS  no  lime  for  Congress  to  be 
adopting  a  budget  resolution.  Why  not? 
The  law  savs  we  should  The  law  says  we 
siiould  have  done  it  as  of  September  ;.) 
We  have  been  tardy  in  doing  it  Why 
were  we  tardy''  We  all  have  our  reasons, 
and  the  Members  will  hear  them 

I  think  in  the  immtxliatc  weeks  before 
political  campaign  for  relectlon,  it  was 
most  diffli-ult  to  get  people  to  vote  for  a 
budget  resohition  with  a  $38  billion  or  a 
$25  bilhon  deficit  Tnat  mav  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  Tliere  mav  be  others 

But  we  are  going  to  be  told  that  we 
.should  not  tie  the  new  admini.stration's 
hands  and  we  should  wait  until  January 
to  adopt  a  budget  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Congre.ss  to  adopt  a  budget.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  do 
Its  duty— late  perhaps,  but  better  later 
than  never.  It  is  a  discipline  which 
should  be  established  in  order  to  try  to 
save   the   taxpayers   dollars. 

But  we  are  going  to  hear  something 
else  todav 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecti( -Jt  'Mr  Oiaimo i 
has  again  expired. 

Mr    GIAIMO    M. 
myself  an  additional 

The   CHAIRMAN 
nlzes  the  gentleman 

Mr.  OIAIMO  This  bodv  is  going  to  be 
told,  let  us  do  a*'ay  with  the  Anti-Im- 
poundment Act  Let  us  give  the  power  to 
impound  ba,ck  to  the  President.  In  other 
words  Congress,  do  not  make  cuts  next 
year  Let  the  President  decide  where  the 
cuts  will  be  made  and  let  him  arbitrarily, 
without  having  to  get  permission  from 
the  Congress,  make  the  cut-s  That  is  the 
way  it  used  to  be  done  here  up  until  1974 
I  very  much  doubt  that  Congress  wants 
to  go  back  to  that  way  of  doing  business 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  bodv  to 
adopt  this  resolution  as  qulcklv  as  possi- 
ble, hopefully,  and  I  am  convinced  and 
positive  and  certain  that  we  will  have  a 
reconciliation  bill  before  this  week  is  out 
and  we  can  vote  on  that,  and  then  truly 
we  would  have  made  a  contribution  to 
the  long-suffering  Uxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion who  are  begging  us  to  get  some  dlsci- 


Chairman,  I  yield 

minutes. 
The  Chair   recog- 
from  Connecticut 


plines  in  our  spending  habits,  to  curb  our 
spending  appetiUes  and  to  begin  to  be 
more  frugal  and  thrifty  with  the  tax- 
payers' money 

i  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
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Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  my- 
self JO  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
of  mv  remarks  that  this  is  the  last  budget 
resolution  that  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  is  going  to  be 
handling 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman.  Bob  we 
are  going  to  mtss  you  immensely  and  we 
all  wish  the  gentleman  much  happine.s,s 
;ind  good  health  on  that  golf  i  ourse  down 
there  in  Florida  when  he  gets  an  op- 
portunity to  get  down  there  and  play  a 
little  bit,  but  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  a  great  asset  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  has  been 
a  great  Congressman  I  know  the  people 
of  Connecticut  are  going  to  miss  the 
gentleman  as  we  are  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  him.  as  I 
have  lor  so  many  years. 

Let  me  say  that  I  could  not  disagree 
w  ith  much  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said  about  this  resolution  I 
might  disagree  a  little  bit  with  why  we 
are  here  today  and  with  some  of  the 
figures  I  want  to  just  refresh  our 
memories  a  little  bit  when  we  talk 
about  this  budget  process  and  how  tre- 
mendously successful  it  has  been  Well, 
maybe  it  has  been  somewhat  successful, 
when  we  look  back,  however,  at  where 
the  budget  was  the  year  immediately 
prior  to  the  time  we  adopted  this  new 
budget  process,  we  find  that  in  1975  our 
total  budget  was  $326  billion  Today  we 
have  a  budget  resolution  before  us  of 
$631  billion,  which  Is  almost  double  what 
It  was  in  the  year  1975. 

Now.  someplace  along  the  line  some- 
body has  failed  I  do  not  want  to  lay  the 
blame  on  anybody  or  on  any  particular 
committee,  but  it  might  explain  why  we 
have  some  of  the  inflation  m  this  country 
today  that  we  have  We  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  I  think  everybody  wants 
to  do  something  about  inflation  and  the 
buck  cannot  be  passed  beyond  this  Hall 
right  here.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
.something  about  it  and  I  think  that  we 
should 

Well,  let  me  just  point  out  a  couple  of 
things  that  our  good  chairman  has 
[Ki.nted  out  for  a  matter  of  emphasis. 
First  we  have  to  pass  reconciliation  in 
this  Congress  or  we  are  going  to  add  $10 
billion  to  the  deficit— $10  billion  The 
figures  that  the  gentleman  has  presented 
and  that  are  before  this  House  at  the 
moment  assume  that  this  $10  billion 
will  be  saved  I  have  not  seen  since  we 
returned  from  the  election  much  move- 
ment toward  passing  reronriliation :  so 
I  hope  that  this  assumption  will  be  cor- 
rect and  that  this  Congress  will  act  on 
the  reconciliation  matter  before  we  ad- 
journ sine  die 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  chair- 
man ha.s  indicated  IJiat  this  is  a  2-per- 
cent reduction  that  he  has  proposed  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  is  now  before 
this  House    Well,  let  us  examine  the  2 


percent  It  is  2  percent  from  what'  Well. 
It  IS  2  percent  from  the  total  outlay 
figure  of  $648  7  billion  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Budget  Committee,  this  Is 
an  increase  above  the  figure  of  $613.6 
billion  that  this  House  passed  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  in  June,  which  Is 
a  very  sizable  increase  The  chairman  Is 
rtHlu'ing  that  $648  7  billion  figure  by  $17 
billion,  however,  we  must  admit  and 
acknowledge  and  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  cuts,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  figure  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  does  not  spread  2-percent 
lie  ro.ss- the -board,  as  we  have  read,  be- 
cau.se  defense,  interest  and  the  undis- 
tributed ofTsettrng  receipts,  are  not 
affected 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  Defense,  In- 
terest, and  the  undistributed  ofT.setling 
receipt  functions  are  not  affected:  so 
what  actually  is  happening  in  the.se  other 
functions  is  that  we  are  cutting  by  about 
4  percent,  not  2  percent. 

Let  me  just  indicate  the  change  m  a 
few  functions  U>  give  you  .--ome  idea  as 
to  what  IS  happening  Let  us  take  the 
health  section.  It  is  being  reduced  from 
an  outlay  hgure  of  $65  2  billion  to  S62  7 
billion 

The  income  security  function  is  being 
reduced  from  S231  billion  to  $222  billion 
I  think  this  IS  quite  important  when  we 
look  at  [unction  150.  the  international 
afTairs  function  This  function  is  being 
reduced  very  .slightly.  $10  8  billion  to 
$10.4  billion 

Now.  I  think  it  behooves  every  Mem- 
ber to  get  a  copy  of  this  .sheet  showing 
specifically  how  these  various  functions 
are  being  reduced  and  m  what  propor- 
tions, because  some  of  them  are  cut 
more  deeply  than  others. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  this  matter  should  be 
put  off  until  after  the  new  administra- 
tion comes  into  place  on  January  20  Why 
the  new  administration'' 

Because  the  new  administration  will 
have  to  live  with  these  figures,  unless 
we  have  a  third  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, until  September  30,  1981. 

Now.  certainly,  in  all  lairne.ss  to  the 
new  administration,  we  ought  to  permit 
the  new  admmistratmn  to  have  some  in- 
put into  thus  budget  resolution,  since 
they  havj  to  live  with  it  lor  9  months 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  \m11  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LATTA  Now  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  The  new  administration 
is  saying  they  want  to  cut  the  spending 
celling  below  $631  billion.  Is  the  gentle- 
man telling  us  they  cannot  live  with  $631 
billion? 

Mr  LATTA.  I  am  not  saying  what 
they  can  live  with 

Mr  GIAIMO   Well,  they  are  telling  us. 

Mr  LATTA  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
in  all  fairne.ss  to  the  new  administra- 
tion, they  should  have  some  input  into 
these  figures  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  live  With. 

Let  me  say  as  far  as  figures  are  con- 
cerned, I  concur  with  those  people  who 
arc  saying  maybe  we  can  get  down  to 
S620  billion  We  ought  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  it. 


Mr.  GIAIMO    They  can  do  it. 

Mr.  LATTA  We  should  not  just  come 
along  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  take 
2  percent  or  4  percent  or  3  percent  on 
each  one  of  these  functions  with  the  ex- 
clusions that  I  have  already  indicated. 
We  ought  to  get  into  programs  and  get 
rid  of  thase  programs  that  we  do  not 
need  in  toto  We  should  not  Just  dilly- 
dally around.  There  are  a  lot  of  programs 
that  I  can  think  of  right  offhand  that 
we  ought  to  get  nd  of  and  maybe  this 
new  administration  is  thinking  in  the 
same  vein.  We  should  not  keep  the  bad 
programs;  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  mavbe  we  should  not  be  cutting  the 
good  ones  by  2  or  4  percent  Certainly  in 
income  security,  we  are  going  to  hear 
from  these  people  on  social  security  and 
the  othtT  people  on  welfare  and  .so  forth 
that  we  are  cutting  too  deeply. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr  GIAIMO  You  know,  m  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day,  there  was  a  pro- 
pasal  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  some  others  in  the  minority, 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
'Mrs  HoLTi  that  we  reduce  the  deficit 
from  $648  billion  down  to  $623  billion 
That  IS  even  more  than  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting as  a  reduction.  The  gentleman 
cannot  argue  both  sides  of  this  i,ssue 

Mr.  LATTA  Let  me  say  to  my  chair- 
man, I  am  not  arguing  both  sides.  As  I 
Indicated  to  the  gentleman  just  before  I 
concluded  my  previous  statement,  I  am 
not  talking  about  anv  particular  func- 
tions or  any  particular  figures.  I  am  say- 
ing that  in  all  fairness  to  the  new  admin- 
istration, the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  should  have  been  put  off  until 
January,  until  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  look  at  it  Maybe  they  would 
have  come  up  wiLh  $635  billion  Maybe 
they  would  have  come  up  with  $625  bil- 
lion, but  they  ought  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunitv  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  They  had  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr  I  ATTA  I  have  talked  to  Mr 
Weinberger  and  thev  have  a  list  that 
they  want  considered  by  this  Congress 
and  smoe  thev  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  this  budget  re.-olution  for  9  months, 
unless  we  come  up  with  a  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  which  I  am  here 
and  now  predicting  this  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  come  up  with,  thev  oueht 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  some 
input. 

n  1330 

Mr  MATTOX  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  Members  know  that  the  new  admin- 
istration did  ha\-e  input  into  this  budget. 

Mr.  LATTA  They  did' 

Mr.  MATTOX,  Yes.  They  had  input 
in  it  Mr  Reagan  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, both  nreelect'on  and  nostelection 
campaignirr  indicated  that  he  could  cut 
this  budget  by  2  percent. 

Mr  LATT.^  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
since  he  brings  up  that  Mr  Reagan  indi- 
cated that  he  could  cut  it  2  percent,  he 
was  not  talking  about  cutting  all  pro- 
grams: he  was  talking  about  cutting  the 
total  amount  being  recommended  in  the 


budget  resolutions.  He  was  not  talking 
about  taking  2  percent  from  every  single 
program.  He  was  talking  about  getting 
into  programs  specifically,  and  there  is  a 
difference. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
the  House,  they  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  get  nd  of  some  of  these  bad 
programs  that  we  do  not  need,  that  are 
wasting  money. 

Mr  MATTOX.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  from  what  my  reading  has  been  of 
what  Mr.  Reagan  indicated,  he  indicated 
he  was  going  to  cut  a  minimum  of  2  per- 
cent from  fraud  and  waste  without  going 
into  the  heart  of  those  programs.  But 
should  he  want  to  go  into  the  heart  of 
some  of  these  programs,  we  are  setting 
a  ceiling:  and  I  am  sure  of  this,  if  the 
new  President  is  able  to  preva  1  upon 
this  Congress  to  cut  the.se  programs 
lower,  and  it  comes  out  to  a  much  lower 
amount,  I  think  he  is  going  to  find  the 
Budget  Committee  is  going  to  be  happv 

Mr  LATTA.  Let  me  say  in  the  past 
that  they  have  not  been  very  happy  to 
cut  programs. 

Mr  MATTOX  1  think  the  Budget 
Committee  would  be  very  happy  if  we 
thought  we  could  prevail. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  we  have  been  kind 
of  lonesome  on  our  side  in  looking  for 
reductions 

Mr.  MATTOX  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  that 
at  times  has  acted  rather  responsibly 
toward  the  budget  process  If  the  gen- 
tleman can  get  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
on  his  Side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  guarantee 
that  he  is  going  to  gel  some  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  will  gladly  cut  some  of 
these  programs  and  cut  them  deeply, 
and  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will 
be  voting  wi:h  h:m  to  do  that.  But  I  will 
.say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  have  a  tough  time  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent in  meet.ng  just  his  basic  commit- 
ment of  2  percent.  If  he  can  get  more, 
that  is  fine  I  hope  he  can,  and  I  will  be 
supporting  him  if  he  can. 

Mr  LATTA  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  have  heard  it  said  we  are  handing 
the  new  administration  a  budgetary  time 
bomb 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  or 
whether  we  are  not.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  look  at  this  figure  of  $648  billion  and 
then  come  along  and  say,  "Well,  we  can 
get  by  with  $631  billion  by  achieving  a 
4-percent  cut  in  all  of  these  functions 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  such  as 
defense  and  a  couple  of  others."  I  think 
Mr.  Reagan  has  an  opportunity  with 
this  new  administration,  a  new  Senate, 
and  recently  some  more  help  in  this 
Congress  toward  fiscal  restraint  about 
doing  something  about  some  of  these 
programs  that  ought  to  be  terminated 
period,  and  not  just  keeping  them  in  be- 
ing by  taking  off  2  or  4  percent  from 
them  I  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
go  But  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do 
that.  So  that  is  just  water  over  the  dam. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  is  proper. 

I  might  say  that  the  argument  is 
heard  that  we  have  an  obligation  under 


the  law  to  pass  a  budget  resolution.  Cer- 
tainly we  did.  We  argued  here  in  Sep- 
tember that  by  September  15  the  law 
said  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
this,  clearly.  But  we  did  not  get  any 
response  from  the  other  side  other  than 
the  fact  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  after 
the  election.  We  waited  and  now  we 
have  the  country  speaking  out  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  they  want  some  re- 
ductions, they  want  to  do  something 
about  this  exploding  spending  spree  that 
we  have  been  on  in  this  Congress  for  so 
long,  and  hopefully  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  just  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
reelection. 

Mr  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  also  on  his  reelection. 

Having  said  that  I  reluctantly  And 
myself,  once  again,  in  the  position  of  op- 
posing the  budget  resolution  our  distin- 
guished chairman  has  brought  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  My  opposition  stems 
not  from  the  sums  themselves  in  this 
resolution,  but  rather  from  the  fact,  as 
I  have  already  stated.  I  believe  the  con- 
sideration of  any  budget  resolution  in 
this  lameduck.  96th  Congress  is  ill- 
advised  and  inappropriate. 

Just  let  me  explain  that  during  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  when  the  Con- 
press  was  in  session  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  this  House  used  every  excuse 
under  the  sun  to  muster  ways  and  means 
of  avoiding  the  passage  of  the  second 
budget  resolution,  even  though  the  law 
specifically  required  we  act  by  Septem- 
ber 15,  The  reason  for  this  intentional 
inaction  was  no  secret  to  anybody  The 
majority  did  not  want  to  admit  that  the 
budget  It  had  passed  last  June  had  be- 
come a  budget  deep  in  deficit  only  a  few- 
months  later,  and  they  especially  did  not 
want  this  fact  known  too  loudly  and  too 
far  across  the  land  before  the  election. 
I  can  understand  that. 

But  at  that  time  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  argued 
that  the  House  could  not  consider  a  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  until  after  it  had 
completed  action  on  the  omnibus  re- 
conciliation bill.  I  agreed  with  him  then 
and  I  still  agree  with  him.  We  should 
not  consider  a  budget  resolution  until 
we  have  passed  the  $10  billion  worth  of 
savings  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Unfortunately,  apparently  the  chair- 
man has  changed  his  position  from  Isist 
September  and  we  are  now  considering 
the  second  budget  resolution  without 
first  having  passed  the  omnibus  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

Had  this  past  election  given  President 
Jimmy  Carter  4  more  years  in  the  'V^Tilte 
House  and  had  the  Democrats  main- 
tained a  majority  m  the  other  body  and 
suffered  only  modest  losses  in  the  House, 
then  I  would  probably  be  joining  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Gia- 
iMO'  in  urging  passage  of  a  second 
budget  resolution  in  this  lameduck  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  But  under  those 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate for  the  Democrats  to  fashion 
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a  nscal  poUcv  for  the  new  Congress  and 
the  reelected  President  because  their 
economic  policy  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  this  country 

My  colleagues  and  I  know  this  is  not 
the  case  It  would  be  ungracious  of  me 
to  dwell  on  the  scope  and  the  masmtude 
of  the  peoples  repudiation  of  the  ma- 
jority economic  policies  other  than  to 
say  It  was  devastating  and  nearly  com- 
plete The  voters  made  clear  in  over- 
whelming numbers  that  they  wanted  a 
change,  and  a  change  in  economic  pol- 
icies. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  voters  de- 
cided this  last  election  on  economic 
grounds  and  In  do  ng  so  they  favored 
by  a  substantial  margin  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  nithor 
than  the  Democratic  Party 

In  short,  this  96th  Congress  no  longer 
enjoys  the  support  and  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  attempting  to  dictate  the 
economic  game  plan  for  the  971  h  Con- 
gress and  the  new   President-elect 

I  know  we  will  he.ir  arguments  that 
failure  to  pass  this  budget  resolution  will 
lead  to  the  collarse  of  the  congressional 
budget  proce.ss  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
Do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  majority 
party  has  folded,  bent,  mutilated  the 
budget  proce.ss  any  time  It  was  needed 
to  accommodate  their  pet  spending  pro- 
grams or  appeared  j!olitirally  expedient 
If  we  were  concerned  about  curbing  the 
big  spending  appetites  of  this  Congress, 
then  we  should  have  passed  the  budget 
bade  Ln  September  so  we  could  have 
curbed  this  last-minute  si>endlng  spree 
this  lame  duck  Congress  is  now  engaged 
in. 

We  are  being  told  somehow  it  is  Im- 
portant to  have  a  budget  resolution  In 
effect  during  the  period  of  time  af'er 
the  96th  Congre.ss  adjourns  and  before 
the  new  President  and  the  97th  Con- 
gress takes  office  I  consider  that  non- 
sense What  we  are  really  being  asked 
to  do  is  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  the  new  Congre.ss  If  we  are 
really  to  believe  all  of  this  rhetoric  about 
cutta^g  spending,  then  the  best  thing 
this  Congre.ss  could  do  would  be  to  drop 
everything  and  devote  Its  full  energy  to 
passing   the  omnibus  reroncihation   bill 

No'hlng  of  consequence  will  happen  if 
we  put  the  budget  resolution  over  to  -he 
new  Congress  But  .should  we  fall  to  pass 
the  reconciliation  b.U.  it  will  die  along 
with  the  96th  Congre.ss  It  will  have  no 
standing  whatsoever  in  the  97th  Con- 
gre.s^s  and  we  will  have  to  sUrt  over  from 
ground  zero  I  consider  that  to  be  a  real 
economic  disaster  Should  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  not  pass  m  th:s  Congre.vs,  then 
Immediately  we  add  $10  billion  to  the 
deficit  'I  hat,  I  will  .say  to  my  friend, 
will  have  a  much  more  devastating  etTert 
on  interest  rates,  capital  investment,  and 
inflation  than  merely  postponmg  the 
budget   resolution   ever   could   have 
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Mr  KEMP  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '• 

Mr  LATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
t^ie  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  KEMP  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  yielding   I  just  wanted  to  rl.se  and 


support  his  statement  and  his  position, 
and  expre.ss  my  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue  I  could  not 
agree  more  Tlie  budget  is  hemorrhaging 
The  credit  markets  and  finaiu  lal  markets 
are  very  skittish  about  what  the  Con- 
gres.s  i.s  going  to  do  to  the  budget  Not 
only  is  the  budget  out  of  contrj)  m  terms 
of  1981.  as  the  gentleman  ju.'-l  pointed 
out.  but  19Hrs  budget  aiithoritv  has  an 
impact  on  spending  m  fiscal  year  1982 
anil  on  into  19H:t  It  seems  to  me  highlv 
reiusonable  and  responsible  ar.d  prudent 
for  this  body  to  wait,  as  the  ^;ent!eman 
suggested,  until  the  new  administration 
yels  a  chance  to  make  some  important 
decisions  on  the  last  three-quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  TJie  new  ad- 
ministration also  deserves  a  chance  ta 
lake  a  loon  at  It  together  with  the  1982 
budget  The  credit  markets,  and  par- 
ticularly lonj[-term  interest  rates,  are 
.severelv  aft''(ted  by  this  out-of-control 
budget  process  If  we  are  truly  to  bring 
down  long-term  interest  rates  and 
achieve  our  goals  of  restoring  full  em- 
ployment without  inllation,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative for  the  new  administration  to 
be  able  to  act  munediately  to  restrain 
spending  in  1981 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional miruites  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  KK:MP  I  would  just  conclude  by 
thanking  the  gentleman  again  and  sug- 
Kestmg  that,  if  we  truly  want  to  restore 
budget  restraint  it  is  likewise  absolutely 
necessarv  to  get  the  economy  growing 
again  through  tax  and  regulatory  re- 
form Until  we  get  economic  growth  up, 
and  get  inllation  down,  there  is  ulti- 
niatelv  no  way  to  bring  about  significant 
loiiK-term  re.stralnt  in  Federal  payments 
tied  to  the  rates  of  inflation  and  unem- 
plovmeiu.  and  the  prudent  budgeting 
that  is  a  prerequisite  for  stabilizing  this 
Nation's  economv  and  u.s  currency  again 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  this  policy. 

Mr  LATTA  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  commend  him  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  area 
over  the  past  several  years  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Congress  and  for  pointing 
out  the  very  pitfalls  that  we  now  are 
confronted  with  in  this  Nation 

We  need  to  do  the  thing  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  advocated  for  so  long  Let  me 
say  about  all  of  this  borrowing,  our  first 
concurrent  resolution  put  the  public  debt 
at  $935  billion  but  here  In  this  resolu- 
tion it  has  to  go  to  $971  billion-  a  $971 
billion  public  debt  limit  That  Is  down 
from  $9BS  billion  as  forecast  by  the  res- 
olution thiit  wc  had  presented  to  us  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget 

We  are  in  a  perilous  st  ite  in  our  econ- 
omy and  we  have  to  do  something  about 
It  Let  me  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  budget  resolution  now  before  us  Our 
distingui.shed  chairman  has  already  told 
us  about  how  it  calls  for  spending  cuts 
of  $17  billion  Mind  vou,  these  spending 
cuts  are  out  of  a  proiected  1981  sjK^nding 
total  of  $648  billion  which  is  $35  billion 
above  the  1981  budget  we  adopted  only 


last  June  Even  with  the  so-called  cuts, 
the  budget  is  $18  billion  above  the  level 
we  set  for  ourselves  in  the  first  budget 
resolution 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  object  to  reductions 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, but  cutting  or  restraining  growth  of 
spending  is  really  not  the  i,ssue  here 
Looking  at  what  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  did  after  exempting  Defense,  in- 
terest and  undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts. It  cut  4  percent — 4  i)ercent  -out 
of  every  other  function  of  the  budget 
across  the  board 

You  and  I  know  that  In  the  middle  of 
u  fiscal  year  we  cannot  and  shouJd  not 
make  equal  percentai^e  reductions  in 
every  single  program  As  I  pointed  out. 
we  ought  to  be  terminating  some  of  these 
programs  in  toto  Moreover,  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  was  serious  about 
actually  making  spending  reductions  of 
$17  billion.  It  would  have  provided  the 
means  for  the  Congress  and  the  new 
President  to  make  those  savings:  but  does 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  order  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  through  rec- 
onciliation to  make  the  $17  billion  worth 
of  cuts'"  The  answer  is  simiily  no  It  does 
not 

It  does  not  even  require  the  Congre.ss 
to  pa.ss  the  $10  billion  reconciliation  bill 
left  over  from  the  first  resolution  Did 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  recommend 
that  the  President  be  given  po\sers  to 
reserve  and  Impound  funds  to  help 
achieve  the  $17  billion  in  savings ■?  Again 
the  answer  is  clearly  no 

These  last  two  problems  I  will  attempt 
to  remedy  as  I  pointed  out  in  speaking  on 
the  rule  when  It  comes  time  to  ofTer 
amendments  Certainly  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  get  some  support  on  the  ma- 
jority side  for  these  two  corrective  actions 
that  must  be  taken 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
'Mr   GiAiMoi 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Panettai  , 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
extremely  Important  for  the  House  to 
adopt  this  budget  resolution  In  urging 
that  the  Hou.se  do  that,  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  here  because  I,  frankly, 
for  the  life  of  me  do  not  understand  why 
for  the  first  time  we  do  not  have  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  jo'ned  to- 
gether in  supporting  what  I  think  Is  a 
budget  resolution  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  It  recognizes  not  only  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  a  budget  resolution  In 
place,  but  In  fact  reaches  out  and  says. 
"We  do  have  to  look  at  proposed  spend- 
ing reductions  that  the  new  administra- 
tion Is  going  to  ofTer  " 

What  Is  wrong  with  thaf  That  Is,  in 
fact,  the  Joining  of  the  hands  to  say  we 
do  need  to  reduce  this  budget  by  $17 
billion  in  order  to  get  the  deficit  down  to 
roughly    $25    billion     It    acknowledges 


what  President-elect  Reagan  has  said 
with  regard  to  a  2-percent  reduction.  It 
says,  "Let  us  hear  his  recomniendations." 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Congress  to  work  to- 
gether in  trying  to  get  budget  discipline, 
we  do  Join  together,  that  we  do  recog- 
nize the  proposals  that  he  and  his  ad- 
ministration will  be  making,  and  that  we 
do  incorporate  them  in  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  1981,  That  is  what  this  budget 
resolution  does.  That  is  what  this  budget 
resolution  does. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Let  us  wait 
and  adopt  a  budget  resolution  in  this 
session  of  Congress."  If  that  is  done,  that 
essentially  undercuts  the  budget  process 
entirely.  I  know  the  budget  process  has 
been  mutilated  in  parts.  We  should  have 
had  a  second  budget  resolution  in  place 
as  of  September  15;  but  surely  that  does 
not  justify  destroying  the  process  itself. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  second  budget  reso- 
lution in  place  by  the  time  we  have  con- 
cluded this  session,  there  will  be  no 
ceihngs  In  terms  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  so  that  they,  in  fact, 
could  exceed  any  ceilings  that  were  es- 
tablished by  the  first  budget  resolution, 

II  wc  do  not  pass  a  budget  resolution, 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  point  of  order  that 
could  lie  against  adjournment  of  the 
Congre.ss  The  reality  i.;  that  we  need, 
under  the  Budget  Act,  to  complete  action 
on  a  second  budget  resolution  or  we  do 
not  have  a  budget  process  We  do  not 
have  a  budget  proce.ss.  The  reality  is  are 
we  really  going  to  take  up  a  second  budg- 
et resolution  in  February  when  we  should 
be  starting  work  on  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982?  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  focusing  on  then;  and  that 
is  why  this  resolution  should  be  In  place 
It  can  be  modified.  We  will  probably 
have,  most  likely,  a  third  budget  resolu- 
tion That  IS  the  place  to  modify  any  kind 
of  budget  re.solution  for  1981. 

I  would  urge  on  the  Members  from  a 
procedural  point  of  view,  from  a  Budget 
Act  point  of  view,  to  adopt  a  second 
budget  re.solution  so  that  we  get  it  in 
place. 

Second.  It  can  be  modified  What  we 
have  .said  here  Is  th"  President-elect  has 
made  a  recxjmmendation  for  roughly  a 
$17  billion  reduction,  roughly  $13  billion 
off  the  deficit  We  are  prepared  to  hear 
his  recommendations  as  to  where  those 
cuts  ought  to  come  from  and  that  legiti- 
mately is  an  area  that  the  President- 
elect will  want  to  address  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  advisers  and  the  President-elect 
are  addressing  that  issue  today,  and  I 
commend  him  for  that  We  want  to  listen 
to  those  recommendations  and  that  is 
what  this  resolution  provides.  It  says  to 
President  Reagan  and  to  his  administra- 
tion come  forward  to  the  Congress  with 
your  proposals,  with  your  recommenda- 
tions as  to  where  these  reductions  can 
take  place,  and  we  will  listen  Want  to 
work  with  you  in  trying  to  achieve  those 
reductions 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress there  were  m'>m>^ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  $38  billion  deficit. 
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Many  of  us  were  preparing  proposals 
to  reduce  that  deficit  because  we  felt  the 
House  would  not  adopt  it  or  the  Congress 
would  not  adopt  it.  But  we  had  the  op- 
portunity, with  the  President-elect  hav- 
ing set  a  2-percent  reduction,  to  say, 
Let  us  take  his  proposals,  let  us  take 
his  recommendation  and  incorporate  it 
into  this  budget  resolution  He  has  said 
we  can  get  a  2-percent  reduction  based 
on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Let  us  build 
that  into  this  resolution." 

Let  me  read  from  the  language  of  the 
report  itself,  which  I  think  says  it  more 
clearly  than  anything  else. 

President-elect  Reagan's  statement  on 
spending  cuts  Rmounts  to  a  2  percent  reduc- 
tion In  spending  outlays 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
has  expired, 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  language  of  the 
report  continues: 

He  contends  that  tills  reduction  can  be 
made  by  elimination  of  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse  without  cutting  actual  spending  pro- 
pi  uiiis  Tiie  committee's  recommendation  is 
consistent  v.nh  the  proposal  of  President- 
elect Reagan  It  will  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  translate  his  budgetary  program 
Into  administrative  reality  If  It  should  turn 
out,  however,  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion Is  tinable  to  realize  these  reductions 
solely  through  the  elimination  of  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
programs  or  adjust  budget  resolution  fig- 
ures on  a  third  budget  resolution  in  fiscal 
year   1981 

Frankly,  that  says  it  all.  That  says  it 
all  We  are  prepared  to  accept  his  rec- 
ommendation on  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 
but  we  also  recognize  if  he  cannot  make 
it  there,  then  we  will  have  to  cut  pro- 
grams and  he  will  then  be  able  to  make 
those  recommendations  as  a  part  of  a 
third  budget  resolution. 

So.  first  of  all.  the  budget  process  is 
essential,  in  terms  of  getting  that  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  in  place.  Sec- 
ond, it  provides  the  flexibility  to  the  new 
administration  to  make  their  recommen- 
dations. 

Third,  let  me  speak  specifically  to 
the  issue  of  reconciliation.  Reconciliation 
IS  now  operating  on  the  same  track  as  the 
budget  resolution.  We  have  had  8 
committees  of  the  House  and  9  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  meeting  in  12  sub- 
conferences  on  reconciliation  in  x>rder  to 
try  to  come  up  with  $10  billion  in  sav- 
ings. Let  me  say  that  8  of  those  sub- 
conferences  have  concluded,  that  we  are 
only  looking  at  4  subconferences,  and  in 
2  of  those  areas  we  expect  that  they  will 
be  resolved  within  the  day.  There  are 
only  four  outstanding  areas  One  relates 
to  the  highway  program  and  the  Public 
Works  Committees.  We  expect  that  that 
Will  be  resolved  today.  The  second  area 
relates  to  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  That  committee  will  be 
meeting  tomorrow,  and  we  expect  a  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  that  conference. 
The  third  conference,  which  relates  to 
nutrition,  reductions  in  Education  and 


Labor,  will  be  meeting  this  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock,  and  we  fully  expect  the  reso- 
lution on  that  subconference. 

The  last  is  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
staff  of  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  meeting  today  to 
develop,  hopefully,  a  compromise  in  that 
area. 

We  are  hopeful  we  can  complete  rec- 
onciliation, in  terms  of  agreements. 
certainly  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

So  reconciliation  is  moving  on  the 
same  track  as  this  budget  resolution 
Both  are  together.  Both  are  important 
Both  need  to  be  maintained  in  their 
tracks.  Obviously,  if  reconcihation  fails, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  hurt 
the  budeet  process.  There  is  $10  biUion 
out  there.  If  those  $10  billion  are  not 
passed,  then  we  have  a  40  percent  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  immediately.  $10 
billion  Will  be  added, 

Mr  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
also  to  commend  him  for  his  work  in 
this  area  on  reconciliation.  He  has 
worked  tirele.ssly.  The  gentleman  has 
seen  the  amendment  I  will  be  offering  on 
reconciliation  and,  as  we  talked  earlier, 
hopefully,  we  will  have  his  support  for 
that, 

Mr.  PANETTA  As  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman,  the  amendment  that  says 
we  ought  not  to  adjourn  this  Congress 
sine  die  until  we  pass  reconciliation,  I  am 
fully  in  accord  with. 

Mr,  LATTA,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  PANETTA,  And  I  will  support  it. 

The  important  point  is  that  if  recon- 
ciliation does  not  pass,  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  deficit,  but  we  lose  a  very  im- 
portant budget  tool.  Whether  it  is  Presi- 
dent Carter  or  President  Reagan,  I  do 
not  care  who  it  is,  the  fact  is  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  implement  reductions 
unless  we  get  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress to  do  their  job.  Reconciliation  Is 
the  one  tool,  the  one  tool  that  says  to 
committees,  "Come  un  with  a  set  amount 
of  savings,  review  those  programs  and 
implement  those  savings,  in  terms  of  the 
targets  that  are  established," 

This  is  the  first  time  in  budget  history 
that  we  are  using  reconciliation  as  a 
tool,  and  it  has  to  work.  It  has  to  work 
if  the  budget  process  will  work.  Other- 
wise, we  are  talking  about  restoring  the 
impoundment  powers  to  the  President. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that  If  we 
cannot  do  our  job.  If  we  cannot  Imple- 
ment the  budget  process,  if  we  cannot 
implement  reconciliation,  then  we  ought 
to  hand  it  to  the  President  because  we 
cannot  do  it. 

So  it  is  important,  in  terms  of  the  role 
of  Congress  as  the  th'rd  branch,  in  im- 
plementing budget  discipline,  to  pass 
this  concurrent  budeet  resolution  and  to 
also  pass  reconciliation  I  think  we  have 
the  opportunltv  here  for  the  first  time 
to  move  together  with  the  administration 
toward  budget  disci nline.  toward  show- 
ing the  country  that  we  are  sincere 
about  contro'Une  spending  and  about 
directing  our  country  In  the  future. 
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Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chiiirnian  I  yield  5 
mmules  to  the  Keiitlcwoiuiin  from  Mary- 
land t  Mrs  Holt 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Chiiirmaii.  we  have 
been  through  horrendous  years  of  run- 
away budgets  that  have  Imposed  terri- 
ble inflation  and  tax  burdens  on  the 
American  iH'ople  and  slrannled  the  econ- 
omy I  would  remind  the  House  that  we. 
have  just  completed  a  fiscal  year  in 
which  Federal  spending  Increased  by  $85 
billion,  or  15  percent 

Some  Members  like  to  talk  in  lofty 
terms  about  supporting  the  budget  proc- 
ess, but  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
a  process  is  only  as  good  as  the  imple- 
mentation of  It  and  the  results  It  pro- 
duces. 

The  96th  Congress  has  utterly  failed 
to  exercise  any  reasonable  level  of  con- 
trol of  Federal  spending  Siiendlng  ex- 
ploded, and  so  did  the  hope.s  and  dreams 
of  millions  of  Americans  caught  in  the 
waves  of  inflation,  taxation  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  Look  at  the  prime 
rate  today  We  at  least  have  to  send  a 
signal  that  we  are  concerned 

The  people  spoke  loudly  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  November  4  election,  voting 
to  sweep  awav  the  incumbent  adminis- 
tration As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  this  lameduck  session  of  the  old 
Congress  should  not  be  trying  at  this 
late  date  to  make  fiscal  policy  for  the 
new  administration  and  the  new  Con- 
K'ress  that  will  take  over  In  January 

With  respect  to  the  1981  budget  res- 
olution before  us  I  have  several  observa- 
tions It  is  $18  billion  higher  than  the 
first  budget  resolution  we  adopted  last 
spring.  It  is  not  a  cut.  and  it  ought  t" 
be  laid  to  rest  without  further  ado  We 
felt  no  urgency  to  pa.ss  a  second  resolu- 
tion by  September  15  which  is  required 
by  law 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee said  it  represents  a  2-percent  cut,  but 
not  enough  people  are  asking  this  ques- 
tion    "A  cut  from  what^" 

Allow  me  to  trace  the  awful  history 
We  adopted  a  first  budget  resolution  for 
1981  with  outlays  of  $614  billion  Then 
the  administration  presented  us  with  a 
July  estimate  that  1981  spending  would 
actually  reach  $634  billion  Then  last 
week,  the  House  Budget  Committee  ma- 
jority offered  us  a  spending  estimate  of 
$649  billion,  up  $35  billion  from  the  first 
resolution 

I  am  plea.sed  that  that  was  too  much 
for  our  chairman  I  am  pleased  that  he 
proposed  to  cut  it  bv  $17  billion,  bringing 
the  sum  down  to  $632  billion,  but  keep 
In  mind  that  It  is  not  a  real  cut  It  Is 
not  only  $18  billion  higher  than  the 
spending  envisioned  by  our  first  budget 
resolution,  but  is  $53  billion  over  last 
year's  outlays 

President-elect  Reagan  ha.s  spoken  of 
bringing  it  down  to  about  $620  billion 
which  Is  $12  billion  le.ss  than  the  sum 
approved  bv  the  Budget  Committee  ma- 
jority I  believe  the  Hoii.-=e  should  wait 
to  review  the  new  Presidents  proposals 
before  adopting  a  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1981  We  should  let  the  new 
Congre.s.s  work  its  will  on  the  proposals 
of  the  new  President 
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Mr  OI.^IMO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'  Mr  Gramm> 

Mr  ORAMM  Mr  Chairman.  th:s 
spring  we  pas.sed  a  budget  resolution 
Many  of  us  went  out  into  the  country- 
s  de  and  truirpeted  the  fact  that  we  had 
balanced  the  budget  We  all  knew  that 
was  not  true  The  day  before  we  passed 
It,  the  Si>eaker  said  that  the  deficit  would 
l)e  $25  billion  When  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee came  back  to  do  its  job,  a  job  that 
should  have  been  done  before  we  ari- 
lourned  to  go  home  for  the  elections,  that 
deficit  turned  out  to  be  not  $25  billion, 
but  $38  4   billion 

We  now  have  a  proposal  before  us  to 
begin  with  a  $38  4  billion  deficit  and 
make  a  2-percent  across-the-board  cut 
Manv  are  startled  to  hear  Members 
sitting  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
say.  "We  are  opposed  to  that  2-percent 
cut." 

It  sounds  awfully  self-righteous  to 
hear  people  who  have  cons  stently  voted 
for  more  speiiding  m  this  Congress  talk- 
ing about  making  a  2-percent  cut  What 
I  would  like  to  do  here  this  afternoon  Is 
talk  about  why  there  is  a  hook  in  this 
2-percent  cut.  why  it  is  a  potential  prob- 
lem or  c.rcumstance  under  which  we 
m  ght  give  our  new  President  a  hand 
grenade  rather  than  a  budget  resolution 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  proce.ss  under 
which  I  think  those  who  are  concerned 
about  balancing  the  budget  can  support 
this  budget  resolution,  can  move  through 
this  lameduck  se.ssion  and  go  home  so 
that  the  new  Congre.ss  with  a  new  man- 
date can  do  business  here 

When  we  talk  about  a  2-percent 
across-the-board  cut  beg  nning  with  the 
$38  4  billion  deficit,  we  are  going  to  ex- 
clude defense,  we  are  going  to  exclude 
interest  and  offsetting  receipts  So,  we 
are  talking  about,  in  fact,  a  3  58-percent 
cut  in  each  category  in  terms  of  plan- 
ning totals  Now.  >ou  and  I  know  that 
the  only  total  that  is  b.nding  Is  the  ag- 
gregate total,  but  I  would  like  to  start 
out  by  explaining  why  this  across-the- 
board  cut  will  not  work 

Let  us  just  take  two  categories  Health 
and  income  security  In  health,  m  terms 
of  our  new  budget  totals  on  which  these 
cuts  would  be  made,  we  have  controllable 
outlays  of  only  $4  5  billion 

We  are  talking  about  a  cut  in  outlays 
of  $2  5  billion  That  is  a  55-percent  cut 
that  we  are  proposing  in  controllables 
under  the  health  function  Who  here  be- 
lieves that  we  are  going  to  make  a  55- 
percent  cut  in  the  controllables  under 
the  health  function''  I  suspect  nobody 
does 

In  the  600  function,  income  security. 
we  are  talking  about,  with  this  3  58-per- 
cent cut  acrass-the-board  $8  9  billion  in 
cuts  in  income  security  There  are  only 
$16  9  billion  of  controllables  in  income 
security  That  is  a  52-percent  cut  in  in- 
come security  Who  here  believes  that  we 
are  In  fact,  by  the  time  we  adopt  a  real- 
istic budget  and  by  the  time  we  pass 
appropriations,  going  to  cut  income 
security  controllables  by  52  percent?  I 


personally  do  not.  There  may  be  others 
who  do 

The  problem  w  ith  this  budget  Is  not  In 
the  budget  itself  I  believe  the  President 
can  put  out  a  program  to  cut  2  percent 
from  the  budget  1  think  double  that 
amount  could  be  cut.  but  I  do  not  believe 
It  can  be  cut  across-the-board.  TTie  real 
danger  here,  the  real  hook  m  this  whole 
proposition,  is  that  if  we  pass  this  budget 
resolution  and  if  we  use  this  resolution 
as  a  guideline  for  passing  appropria- 
tions, we  are  going  to  pass  approprla- 
l.ons  for  the  health  and  income  secu- 
rity functions  that  everybody  in  this 
House  knows  are  underfunded,  func- 
tions that  we  know  are  going  to  run  out 
of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year:  func- 
tions where  funds  are  going  to  have  to 
be  raised 

On  the  other  hand,  I  submit  that  in 
other  areas,  by  passing  appropriation 
bills  on  the  basis  of  this  budget,  we  are 
overfunding  many  areas  of  this  budget, 
areas  that  will  have  to  be  cut  more  than 
3  58  percent  in  order  to  have  a  realistic 
chance  of  cutting  the  $17  billion  target 
Many  of  these  areas  have  experienced 
significant  growth  since  the  first  budget 
resolution 

If  we  look  at  where  the  deficit  has 
grown  to  prior  to  the  across-the-board 
cut,  international  affairs  is  up  by  over 
13  percent  I  submit  that  if  this  Congress 
is  forced  to  cut  the  budget,  that  is  where 
many  of  the  cuts  are  going  to  be. 

Community  and  regional  development, 
up  by  over  25  percent  from  the  first 
budget  resolution  I  submit  that  is  an 
area  that  is  going  to  be  cut  And  finally, 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  is  up  by 
over  12  percent,  and  that  is  an  area  that 
is  going  to  be  cut 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  GRAMM  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  the  time. 

I  think  there  is  a  solution  to  this  proc- 
e.ss I  personally  feel  that  I  can  support 
this  second  budget  resolution  to  save  the 
Budget  Act.  to  Impose  a  budget  which 
calls  for  a  2-percent  reduction  I  do  not 
see  ftny  danger  in  the  budget  resolution 
itself,  but  I  see  great  danger  in  passing 
these  appropriation  bills  because.  In 
pa.siing  these  appropriation  bills  at  these 
levels,  we  are  undtrfunding  income  secu- 
rity, we  are  underfunding  health;  we 
are  overfunding  categories  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  cut.  and  our  new  President 
IS  going  to  be  forced  to  go  with  rescission. 
I  submit  that  rescissions  are  going  to  be 
difficult  to  implement  if  we  pass  the 
appropriation  bills 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ORAMM  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  GIAIMO  I  think  the  gentleman 
Ls  making  some  good  points  here,  and 
I  want  to  make  It  eminently  clear  that 
wo  understand  what  is  being  said  and 
what  we  are  doing  'Y'ou  know  that  a 
budget  resolution  in  fact  does  not  ac- 
complish reductions  or  add-ons  In  spend- 
ing. They  have  to  be  done  by  the  ap- 


propriation committees,  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  ORAMM  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  You  also  know  that  what 
Is  binding  In  our  resolution  Is  the  ag- 
gregate number,  not  the  functional 
breakdown. 

Mr   ORAMM.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  And  we,  in  our  across- 
the-board  efforts,  removed  defense  and 
interest  and  oflsetting  receipts.  Then 
we  arbitrarily  applied  it  across  the 
board  to  the  programs  that  were  left. 
You  realize  that  does  not  preclude  the 
President  or  the  spending  committees 
from  making  the  cuts  elsewhere,  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  GRAMM  My  concern,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  basically  this:  My  concern  Is 
that  if  we  pass  this  budget  resolution 
with  a  commitment,  or  in  fact  a  like- 
lihood, that  we  are  going  to  pass  ap- 
propriation bills,  that  those  appropria- 
tion bills  will  come  in  at  levels  that 
are  unsustainable  in  health  and  Income 
security,  and  that  are  above  levels  that 
the  House  will  ultimately  choose  in  cut- 
ting the  $17  billion,  and  I  am  concerned, 
therefore,  that  it  will  put  the  new  Presi- 
dent in  a  position  of  trying  to  go  back 
and  to  rescind  those  appropriation  bills. 

What  I  would  like  to  propose  is  that 
we  pass  the  budget  resolution,  and  that 
we  pass  the  continuing  resolution  to  be 
in  effect  to  the  end  of  Maixh.  This 
would  be  a  clear  signal  to  many  of  these 
bureaus  that  cuts  are  coming  from  the 
new  President.  The  President  would  be 
starting  fresh.  I  believe  the  2-percent 
cut  can  be  made,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
bind  the  President  with  appropriation 
bills  and  put  him  in  a  position  of  try- 
ing to  make  the  cuts  before  the  money 
is  spent:  putting  him  In  a  position  of 
having  to  rescind, 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  you  realize  that  ■when  we 
pass  the  budget  resolution,  we  give  a 
lump-sum  allocation  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
Defense  and  so  much  for  Agriculture  and 
so  much  for  income  security  It  is  a  total 
lump-sum  appropriation  to  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  then  L-: 
free  to  break  it  down  as  it  wishes  among 
the  various  functions.  Their  hands  are 
not  tied. 

I  understand  your  problem  and  I  re- 
spect your  concern  You  are  suggesting 
that  we  pass  this  resolution,  and  you  are 
also  suggesting  that  we  should  carry  on 
wTth  a  continuing  resolution  rather  than 
to  comple'e  action  on  any  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  In  the  coming  days  and 
weeks — this  year,  let  us  say.  Certainly, 
you  are  suggesting  that  none  of  the  ma- 
jor appropriation  bills  with  heavy  sums 
of  money  be  enacted  into  law  because  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  President 
to  set  up  his  rescission  and  deferral 
programs. 

n  1410 

Of  course,  he  Is  going  to  have  that 
problem  irrespective  of  this  budget 
resolution. 

Mr  GRAMM  Mr  Chairman  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  President  will  be  in  a 
stronger  position  with  a  continuing  ap- 
propriations bill  which  is  terminated 
and  which  will  send  a  signal  to  all  agen- 
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cles  of  Government  that  a  new  budget  Is 
going  to  be  written.  I  think  that  will 
represent  an  impediment  to  their  spend- 
ing, in  advance,  in  anticipation  of  the 
cuts  that  might  come. 

I  think  we  give  the  President  a  new 
slate.  I  think  that  Ls  what  the  American 
people  want.  We  want  to  save  the  budget 
process.  The  American  people  want  to 
give  the  new  President  a  chance  to  make 
the  cuts. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree  that 
those  cuts  probably  cannot  be  made 
across-the-board,  When  the  President 
said  he  could  find  2  percent,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  was  saying  he  could 
find  it  in  every  category.  I  believe  there 
are  those  In  this  body  who  would  be  con- 
cerned about  tying  the  President's  hands 
who  could  very  willingly  and  enthusias- 
tically support  this  budget  resolution  if 
they  were  assured  that  we  would  operate 
on  a  continuing  resolution  and  we  would 
adopt  no  appropriations  bLU  in  the  lame- 
duck session. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  I  cannot  give  my  col- 
leagues any  assurances,  as  you  well  know, 
as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  will  be  forthcoming.  However, 
I  dare  say  from  what  we  have  learned 
and  heard  and  read,  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  many  of  the  appropriations 
bills  will  be  enacted  into  law  this  week 
and  the  week  that  we  will  be  in  session 
m  December.  In  that  case  there  would 
have  to  be  a  continuing  resolution.  If 
there  is  one,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  Budget  Act  makes  provi- 
sion, with  the  ceilings,  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  Government  on  con- 
tinuing resolutions  into  May. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
supportive  of  that  procedure? 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  I  would  much  prefer  that  Con- 
gress did  its  business  and  completed  all 
its  work.  That  would  mean  adopting  all 
Its  appropriations  bills.  However,  having 
said  that.  I  think  it  is  totally  unrealistic 
m  the  days  remaining,  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  will,  in  fact,  adopt  many 
of  the  appropriations  left  to  be  con- 
sidered, particularly  in  the  Senate. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter.  I  think  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  continuing 
resolution  to  cover  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  unfinished  appropriations. 

Mr  GRAMM.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  I  could  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  budget  if  I  had  assurance  that 
we  would  operate  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions However,  if  we  are  going  to  adopt 
appropriations  bills  using  this  budget  as 
a  vehicle.  I  think  it  represents  an  im- 
pediment to  the  President. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  RuDD» . 

Mr.  RUDD  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  last 
in  the  well  for  a  reascnaole  and  respon- 
sible statement  with  regard  to  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  not  re- 


sponsible for  a  lameduck  Congress  to 
fashion  a  budgetary  strait  jacket  for 
the  new  incoming  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  the  97th  Congress. 

This  resolution  supposedly  will  tdlow 
the  new  administration  to  cut  2  per- 
cent in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  from 
existing  Federal  programs. 

However,  that  2 -percent  cut  has  been 
written  into  a  budget  that  is  $58  1  billion 
or  10.3  percent  higher  m  projected  out- 
lays and  $81  biUion  or  15.4  percent 
higher  in  projected  taxes  than  the  third 
1980  budget  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  June. 

Congress  .should  not  insist  upon  pass- 
ing the  binding  congressional  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  right  now. 

Rather,  Congress  should  allow  the 
97th  Congress  to  enact  its  own  budget. 

If  this  resolution  is  passed,  we  should 
also  provide  the  Reagan  administration 
with  some  greater  fiexibility  than  the  so- 
called  2-percent  cut  for  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

The  Reagan  administration  will  need 
tools  with  which  to  cut  much  greater 
amounts  of  Federal  spending 

We  should  allow  the  new  President  to 
reserve  funds  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  this  Congress  through  adoption 
of  the  proposed  Republican  substitute, 
that  will  suspend  for  1  year  title  10  of 
the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act  of  1974. 

WTiy  should  the  President-elect  and 
his  administration  be  required  to  spend 
all  funds  for  programs  authorized  and 
funded  by  a  Congress  whose  economic 
policies  have  just  been  repudiated  at  the 
polls  by  the  American  people? 

Elementary  falrne.ss  would  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  we  give  the  new  incoming  ad- 
ministration the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  needed  flexibility  to  reduce 
Federal  Government  spending 

This  proposed  1-year  suspension  of 
title  10  of  the  Budget  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits the  President's  reser\"ation  of 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
Congress,  would  provide  such  flexibility. 

Certainly  if  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
IS  to  be  flnalized  by  the  96th  Congress  it 
must  be  done  with  the  firm  understand- 
ing that  the  $10  billion  reconciliation 
package  is  also  adopted  before  the  end 
of  this  Congress. 

Unless  the  Democrat  leadership  can 
give  us  its  solemn  pledge  that  the  recon- 
ciliat'on  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  be- 
fore the  96th  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 
this  budget  resolution  should  be  defeated. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  refusal  of  the  maiority  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  savings  through 
major  reform  of  runaway  social  welfare 
spending  programs. 

For  example,  refusal  to  press  for  major 
reform  of  the  $10  billion  food  stamp 
program  has  contributed  to  making  a 
farce  of  the  committee's  work  and  the 
Budget  Act. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  hope 
that  much  greater  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  enormous  need  for  legislative  sav- 
ings, especially  in  the  overbloated  social 
welfare  spending  programs. 

We  should  also  recognize  the  need  for 
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a  Arm   limit  on   Federal  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  natlonaJ  product. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  Mattox) 

Mr  MATTOX  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion I  believe  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  ptiss  this  resolution  with  as  little 
partisan  wrangle  as  possible  It  has 
always  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  set  forth  plans  for  the  fiscal 
year  No  amount  of  rhetoric  about  man- 
dates or  election  returns,  election  results, 
us  really  going  to  alter  that  fundamental 
responsibility 

This  resolution  provides  the  flexlbilltv 
for  the  new  administration  to  meet  its 
prelmposed  campaign  commitments  It 
calls  for  a  tax  cut,  an  increase  in  defense 
spending,  a  reduction  in  spending  based 
upon  elimination  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse, 
and  a  substantially  lower  deficit  than 
originally  estimated 

This  plan  Is  nul  .".et  in  concrete  It  can 
be  altered  and  changed  to  accommodate 
the  future  plans  of  the  next  Congress  or 
the  next  administration  when  they  have 
the  lawful  responsibility  to  make  thase 
plans 

I  wLsh  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  though,  that  there  are  some 
disturbing  clouds  that  are  on  the  political 
horizon  There  are  those  in  the  Reagan 
transition  team  who  are  now  making 
plans  to  talk  about  the  cutting  of  social 
security  benefits  and  other  kinds  of  ben- 
enta. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues, this  budget  cannot  be  balanced 
on  the  backs  of  our  senior  citizens  and  on 
the  backs  of  those  people  who  are  on 
retirement  Incomes  It  cannot  be  done 
and  It  should  not  bt  done  I  hofie  mv 
Democratic  colleagues  will  make  sure  It 
does  not  happen  I  hope  the  new  advisers 
to  President -elect  Reagan  will  take  ii 
closer  look  at  the  budget,  and  per!>aps 
they  already  have,  because  thev  will  find 
It  IS  really  hard  to  make  thase  2-percent 
cuts  thev  are  talking  about 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  get  on  with  finding  the  waste  they 
are  talking  about  But  It  appears  we  are 
already  seeing  one  campaign  pledge 
reneged  on  and  that  Is  the  pledge  to  try 
to  balance  the  budget  and  make  the.se  2- 
percenl  cuts  on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
I  submit  that  It  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
thing  to  do  The  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  provided  a  window  through 
which  the  new  administration  can  make 
those  recommendation.s  I  hope  they  can 
find  some  of  the  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
and  also  some  of  the  programs  that  are 
not  worklnu,  but  for  goodncs'  sakes  let 
us  not  do  It  on  the  backs  of  the  senior 
citizens. 

n  1420 

Mr  LATTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Shuster*. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Chairman,  yester- 
day the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
met  to  review  this  whole  matter  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  budget 
resolution  is  a  meaningless  exercl.se  un- 
less the  new  administration  Is  given  the 
tools  so  that  it  can  really  deal  with  these 


issues,  unless  there  are  teeth  put  into 
this  mechanism  We  believe  that  without 
reconciliation  and  without  giving  the 
new  Reagan  adminLstration  1-year  im- 
poundment capability,  this  is  just 
another  futile  exercise. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  told  this  sets  a 
celling  Well,  without  the  teeth  it  is  some 
ceiling  We  had  a  $613  billion  first  budget 
resolution  We  had  a  $633  billion  second 
budget  resolution  from  the  Senate  and 
then  a  $649  billion  propased  .second 
budget  resolution  before  the  so-called  2- 
percent  cut  So  in  the  matter  of  ju.'^t 
months  we  are  faced  with  $36  billion  in 
increased  spending  and.  of  course,  a 
2-percent  cut  is  not  really  an  across- 
the-board  2-percent  cut  at  all.  as  the 
distinguished  ranking  memt>er  from 
Ohio  has  pointed  out 

We  think  if  the  House  is  really  serious 
m  giving  the  President  the  tools  to  con- 
trol spending,  they  would  support  the 
amendments  which  are  going  to  be  of- 
.'ered  hy  the  di.stmguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  Un- 
less those  amendments  are  adopted,  that 
o!  both  reconciliation  and  of  1-year  im- 
poundment capability,  we  think  that  this 
resolution  should  not  be  passed  and  that 
in.siead  we  should  give  the  new  Reagan 
administration  the  opportunity  to  come 
forward  with  their  own  propo.sals  After 
all.  what  IS  the  rush  now'  Many  of  us 
were  in  the  well  here  last  summer  and 
early  fall  pointing  out  that  September 
15.  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
>ear,  was  the  time  to  pass  a  second 
budget  resolution,  not  now  in  a  lame- 
duck  Congress  where  over  60  Members 
of  the  Congre.ss  will  not  be  returning. 
not  now  when  a  new  admmi.stration  has 
been  elected  We  are  already  into  this 
new  fiscal  year  We  will  be  4  months  into 
the  new  fiscal  year  before  Governor 
Keagaii,  President-elect  Reagan,  takes 
office  It  will  take  at  least  another  2 
months  to  get  the  Congress  to  act  on  his 
propasal.  so  we  are  looking  at  6  months 
We  were  told  by  the  distinguished 
cha.rman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  this  lameduck  Congres.s — I  think 
I  am  quoting  the  gentleman  accurately — 
that  while  we  passed  the  resolution.  It 
leaves  it  to  the  new  Congre.ss  and  the 
new  President  to  say  where  the  cuts 
\hould  come  ' 

If  we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  new- 
Congress  and  to  the  new  President  to  say 
where  the  cuts  should  come  from,  why 
do  we  not  simply  leave  it  to  the  President 
and  the  new  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
whole  question  of  the  budget  for  next 
year  as  best  he  can,  even  though  we 
readily  say  that  we  will  be  4  to  6  months 
into  the  budget. 

Unless  teeth  are  put  into  this,  this  is  a 
meaningless  exercise  Rather  than  adopt 
a  meanlngle.ss  exercise,  if  these  amend- 
ments to  be  ofTered  by  my  distmguished 
friend  from  Ohio  are  not  passed,  then  I 
respectfully  say  this  budget  resolution 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  JONES' 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Chair- 
man, I   rise  in  support  of   this  budget 


resolution    and   strongly    urge    my   col- 
leagues to  support  It 

Mr  Chairman,  this  budge*,  resolution 
sends  out  some  very  important  signals 
One  of  those  signals  ls  that  this  Con- 
gress has  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  incoming  administration,  that  we 
want  to  work  with  this  Incoming  Presi- 
dent in  a  mutual  effort  to  bring  our  fiscal 
policy  In  line,  to  reduce  those  pressures 
on  inflation. 

Second,  this  budget  resolution  is  a 
signal  that  this  Congress  Is  responding 
positively  to  the  overwhelming  mandate 
of  the  American  people  in  the  election 
just  a  few  days  ago 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  iMr. 
GiAiMO '  It  was  that  gentleman's  wis- 
dom primarily  which  put  this  budget 
resolution  together  It  responds  and  co- 
operates With  the  President-elect  in  that 
aJter  the  election  the  President-elect  and 
his  advisers  did  state  that  2  percent  of 
the  budget  could  be  cut  out.  or  a  total  of 
$13  billion  This  budget  resolution  ac- 
commodates that  statement  precisely.  In 
fact,  since  that  time  some  of  the  advisers 
of  the  President-elect  have  said  deeper 
budget  cuts  could  be  made  Clearly  what 
that  President-elect  .said  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  budget  resolution. 

I  have  heard  It  said  In  the  debate  to- 
day that  It  would  not  be  responsible  for 
this  Congress,  a  lameduck  Congress,  to 
(leal  With  a  budget  resolution  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  since  the  September 
15  deadline  pa.ssed  and  the  final  budget 
resolution  was  not  enacted,  that  we 
sliould  just  go  on  to  the  next  Congress 
and  deal  with  It  at  that  time 

I  think  this  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility under  the  law  to  deal  with  this 
final  budget  resolution  this  year  before 
we  adjourn  The  fact  that  we  mi.ssed  the 
September  15  deadline  Is  something  that 
I  think  wELs  wTong  but  we  did  not  take 
It  up  at  that  point  and  I  think  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  we  know  why  We  were 
so  far  Into  the  political  season  we  could 
not  reach  a  consensus  on  an>'thing  that 
was  In  the  realm  of  reality. 

The  fact  that  politics  prevented  It  from 
being  enacted  by  September  15  should 
not  let  us  shirk  our  responsibilities  under 
the  law  to  pass  a  budget  resolution  before 
thLs  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  That  is 
what  the  law  says  we  ought  to  do  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  this 
buduet  IS  higher  bv  i  billions  of  dollars — 
what  IS  It.  $33  billion  or  so  higher  now 
than  it  was  when  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution was  passed  last  spring.  The  im- 
plication is  that  Congress  has  gone  on 
.some  spending  spree  with  massive  new 
programs  since  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion was  passed  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth 

Mr  Chairman,  the  higher  budget  fig- 
ures are  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  been  enacting  new  .spending 
programs  If  we  look  at  it  we  find  it  is 
primarily  due  to  three  factors,  most  of 
which  are  based  on  aissumptlons,  as- 
sumptions you  have  to  make  in  a  given 
rer  od  of  time  in  order  to  construct  a 
budget  One  of  those  assumptions  is  what 


will  the  unei-iPloyment  rate  be  18  months 
down  the  road? 

Last  spring,  the  best  advice  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  received  was  that 
unemployment  would  be  somewhere  on 
the  order  of  7.5  percent  through  fiscal 
year  1981.  Since  that  budget  resolution, 
that  unemployment  prediction  has  been 
revised  For  every  1  percent  you  miss  un- 
employment projection,  you  miss  the 
budget  urget  by  somewhere  between  $20 
billion  and  $25  billion. 

So  we  did  miss  by  some,  what  the  un- 
employment figure  would  be.  However,  1 
think  the  unemployment  projection  in 
this  budget  resolution  is  realistic. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  budget  is  higher 
for  another  reason:  natural  disasters. 
We  had  to  a.ssume  that  the  historic 
spend-out  rate  on  natural  disasters 
would  be  approximately  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Well,  it  is  going  to  be  sub- 
stantially more  since  we  could  not  an- 
ticipate the  disaster  payments  brought 
on  by  Mount  St.  Helens.  We  could  not 
anticipate  the  tremendous  drought  disas- 
ter In  the  entire  West  and  Southwestern 
United  States,  and  that  created  a  higher 
budget  figure. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  spend-out 
rate  on  defense  programs  is  higher  than 
It  was  anticipated  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  these 
higher  figures  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  went  on  a  spending  spree. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  basic  pro- 
grams that  are  already  in  the  law,  the 
assumptions  that  we  anticipated  in  the 
spring  proved  to  be  somewhat  in  error 
in  the  fall. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  budget  is  indeed 
flexible  It,  indeed,  does  accommodate  an 
Incoming  administration  It  does  accom- 
modate a  tax  cut  that  can  be  further 
acted  upon  next  year.  It  does  accommo- 
date the  2-percpnt  spending  cut  that  the 
President-elect  said  could  be  achieved 
I  think  it  is  our  responsibility,  our  duty 
to  send  the  signal  to  this  country,  to  the 
financial  markets  that  we  are  serious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

D  1430 
We  are  serious  about  our  legal  obliga- 
tions to  put  together  a  budget,  and  we 
should  pass  this  budget  resolution. 

Now  even  if  we  balance  the  budget 
this  year,  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  game. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  set  in  place  con- 
sistent sr>endlng  restraint  over  a  period 
of  5  years  that  will  tell  the  financial 
markets,  "You  do  not  have  to  keep  those 
interest  rates  so  high  to  accommodate 
inflation,  because  your  Government  is 
dedicated  to  defeat  inflation."  I  hope 
that  next  year  we  will  put  that  kind  of 
long-term  spending  restraint  in  plice. 
So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  politics 
aside,  to  pass  this  budget  resolution  tnd 
to  give  the  flexibility  and  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  Is  needed  between  Con- 
gress and  the  incoming  President  to  deal 
responsibly  with  budget  policies. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  on  spending  re- 
straints. My  question  is  this:  Given  a 
choice,  would  the  gentleman  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  restraint  in  the  second 
resolution  that  is  before  us  today  have 
been  selectively  exercised  on  the  func- 
tions rather  than  to  be  prorated  on  a 
percentage  basis? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Given  a 
choice  under  these  circumstances.  I 
think  we  are  doing  it  the  right  way  that 
we  provide  the  flexibility  to  the  incoming 
administration,  because  we  do  not  know 
and  should  not  try  to  dictate  to  the  new 
President  where  precisely  these  spending 
cuts  should  occur.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  that  latitude  in  the  budget  so  that 
the  new  administration  can  deal  with 
the  precise  spending  cuts  in  their  own 
fashion. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  not  it  have  been 
a  better  choice  to  put  the  2-percent  cut 
in  the  allowance  function  rather  than 
try  to  distribute  it  on  the  individual 
items  With  the  exception  of  defense? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  I  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  that  I  think 
that  the  way  the  budget  is  constructed, 
that  we  do  provide  the  flexibility  for  the 
administration.  Frankly,  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  and  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman's colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holti  has  said  in 
the  past,  that  we  should  not  be  as  precise. 
We  should  deal  more  in  the  aggregate 

Mr  LA'ITA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  DORNAN)  . 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
illustrious  Speaker  in  analyzing  the 
election  results  declared  on  November  12, 
"The  people  of  America  have  spoken, 
and  America  comes  first,  party  comes 
second." 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation,  we  must 
provide  our  new  President  with  the  tools 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending.  We  must 
adopt  the  Latta  amendment. 

President  Reagan  may  need  the  power 
to  impound  Federal  funds.  We  all  know 
that  the  economic  assumptions  upon 
which  the  budget  is  based  can  change. 
Just  recently,  the  recession  brought  a 
new  wave  of  spending  demands  that  in- 
creased this  year's  budget.  Rather  than 
forcing  a  rise  in  deficit  spending,  these 
demands  could  be  met  by  the  responsible 
Impoundment  of  funds  by  the  President. 
By  granting  this  authority.  Congress 
will  build  an  important  backstop  to  pre- 
vent a  larger  deficit  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  greater  Federal  credit  demands, 
increased  Interest  rates,  and  more  harm 
to  the  economy. 

My  colleagues  across  the  aisle  today 
are  apparently  very  willing  to  accept  a 
2-percent  spending  cut  proposal  made  by 
the  President-elect.  To  help  guarantee 
that  spending  is  held  in  check,  we  must 
also  grant  the  power  to  prevent  unfore- 
seen entitlement  program  increases,  in- 
terest changes,  or  economic  shifts  from 
damaging  the  economy. 

One  sure  way  to  prevent  a  larger  deficit 


is  to  pass  the  Reconciliation  Act.  The 
Latta  amendment  simply  states  what 
Congress  voiced  earlier  this  year  The 
Reconciliation  Act  must  be  passed  this 
session. 

Reconciliation  has  become  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  budget  process,  one  that 
imposes  discipline  and  responsibility.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  hard  work  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  Chairman  Giaimo  should  not  be 
swept  away.  The  Nation  needs  fiscal  re- 
straint, the  Nation  demands  fiscal  re- 
straint. Reconciliation  will  take  a  large 
step  in  meeting  that  demand. 

Earlier  this  month  the  American  peo- 
ple voted  for  new  leadership  and  a  new 
direction  For  this  Congress  to  refuse  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  new  ad- 
ministration may  abide  by  the  budget 
constraints  we  Impose  is  unfair.  In  the 
bipartisan  spirit  voiced  by  our  Speaker. 
I  urge  that  we  adopt  the  Latta  amend- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Peyser  I 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  for  some 
time,  and  I  am  trying  to  picture  how  I 
would  feel  if  I  were— and  I  really  think  I 
am — a  member  of  the  public  that  we 
keep  speaking  of,  I  am  not  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  am  listening  hopefully  in 
a  very  objective  way  to  what  is  happen- 
ing here. 

I  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  saying  that  it  is  time  we  rec- 
ognize a  problem  that  Is  obviously  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  American  public 
and  in  the  Congress,  that  we  take  some 
steps  now  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
spending.  It  seems  that  this  Is  the  issue 
that  the  American  public  felt  very 
strongly  about  in  this  past  election 

I  must  admit  in  my  own  district  I  did 
not  run  on  that  issue  at  all  And  fortu- 
nately for  me  and  hopefully  for  the 
people  I  represent,  they  did  not  seem 
to  object  to  that. 

My  opponent  ran  very  much  on  the 
basis  that  we  at  all  cost  had  to  have  a 
balanced  budget. 

But  here  we  are  acting  and  I  think 
taking  a  reasonable  step  in  a  reduction 
of  spending  that  is  now  being  proposed 
in  this  budget.  Of  all  the  people  I  never 
expected  to  suddenly  turn  against  cut- 
ting the  budget  are  my  former  Repub- 
lican colleagues  who  now  are  saying. 
"Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  not  do  this  now. 
Let  us  wait  until  next  year."  and  as  we 
know,  when  we  talk  about  doing  this  in 
January,  we  are  just  kidding  because 
there  is  no  w-ay  we  are  going  to  do  this 
in  January,  but  February:  and  "then 
let  us  pass  this  resolution,"  which  w-ould 
mean  that  we  were  passing  It,  I  guess,  for 
approximately  6  months  before  a  new 
program  and  budget  has  to  come  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  people 
would  like  to  see  today  is  the  Congress 
to  begin  to  act  and  to  stop  postponing 
and  putting  of!  things  that  we  should  be 
doing  immediately. 

Now,  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues and  some  of  my  Republican  col- 
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leagues  who  perhaps  feci  that  cuts  are 
too  severe  evpn  m  the  i;-i>ercent  cut.  I 
might  say  to  them,  v.v  w  ould  be  far  better 
off  perhaps  to  acecpt  the  J-percent  cut 
and  to  vote  for  this  than  to  lei  it  alone 
and  tind  out  the  cuts  ma;,  be  even  greater 
la  January  or  February. 

I  would  suguest  that  we  look  at  this 
program  now  a.s  taking  some  bitter  medi- 
cine I  look  down  on  table  5  at  the  func- 
tions and  the  cuts,  and  some  of  them 
really  concern  nie  greatly,  beiau.se  I  do 
not  believe  some  of  these  cuts  should  be 
made,  such  as  cuts  In  education  and  In 
health  and  in  other  areas  eflecling  senior 
citizens 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  the  option  we 
now  have  I  would  think,  to  serlouslv  talk 
about  reiectiii:;  this,  postpontr.g  all  ac- 
tion and  saying  to  the  public  that  came 
out  and  voted  in  this  last  election.  "Just 
wait  another  2  months,  3  months,  and 
we  finally  will  do  sornethint,'  about  thi.< 
spending  question,"  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest the  time  to  art  on  this  legislation 
is  now  I  think  we  have  the  opportunity 
and  whether  we  like  all  of  the  implica- 
tions of  It  or  not.  let  us  vote  and  pass 
this  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
O  1440 

Mr.  L.'\TT.\  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Pfysfri  Apparently,  the  gentle- 
man ha.s  ml.ssed  the  objectives  we  have 
In  mind  here  We  thought  that  since  the 
people  had  spoken  on  spending,  the  ex- 
ploding budget  deficit  and  inflation,  that 
they  wanted  a  new  administration  They 
are  going  to  get  a  new  administration  In 
January  They  arc  going  to  get  a  new- 
Congress  m  Januarv  Perhaps  this  new 
Congress  which  they  elected  on  Novem- 
ber 4  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it  It  Is  not 
too  far  fetched,  so  to  speak,  to  believe 
that  they  should  have  that  opiiortunity. 
That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about 

We  are  not  talking  about  increasing 
spending  We  are  talking  about  reducing 
spending  We  are  talking  about  fairness, 
fairness  to  the  new  administration  that 
is  going  to  have  to  live  under  this  budget 
for  9  months  after  taking  office  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  and  we  are 
also  talking  about  some  amendments 
that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support 
when  they  are  offered  later  on 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  reason  I 
brougtit  up  the  point  I  did  was  that  after 
our  Budget  Committee  chairman  and  the 
Budget  Committee  had  acted  on  this  2- 
percent  reduction.  I  read  In  the  papers 
the  following  day  the  report  of  the  ad- 


visers of  the  President-elect  saying  that 
he  actually  felt  that  the  2  ix-rcent  was  too 
little  a  cut  and  that  that  presented  no 
[iroblem  at  all  to  President-elect  Reagan 
and  his  people  It  is  for  that  reason  at 
least  that  we  start  on  thi.-^  propram  I  just 
do  not  understand  the  problem. 

Mr  L.ATTA  May  I  reclaim  my  time. 
Tho  new  President  is  talking  about 
tutting  siiending  m  particular  programs 
He  i.s  nor  talking  atiout  any  across-the- 
board,  cut-evcrythmg.  matter  He  is  talk- 
ing about  getting  into  programs  that  we 
mlRht  do  away  with,  without  an\body 
being  hurt  other  than  a  few  bureaucrats 
I  lan  think  of  one  program  that  we  arc 
going  to  be  voting  on  accordiiiK  to  the 
schedule  this  week,  and  that  is  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation 

Th:  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlem;:n  Iroin  Ohio  has  again  expired 

Mr  UATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  .elf  1  additional  minute. 

Hcr°  i.---  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  being 
thrown  to  4,000  lawyers  across  the  coun- 
try so  that  they  can  stir  up  trouble  We 
do  not  need  that  Well,  we  can  start  with 
this  program  later  this  week;  if  I  were 
Prejidei'.t  of  the  United  States  that  would 
have  been  done  yesterday  It  would  not 
be  tomorrow  It  would  have  been  yester- 
day. We  can  save  that  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  There  have  been  a  lot  of  i)ro- 
grams  like  this  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  be  taking  a  look  at:  they  are 
not  talking  about  a  2-perccnt  cut  or  a  4- 
pcrcent  cut    across  the  board 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
genilcman  will  yield  further  to  me.  per- 
haps the  gentleman  could  explain  one 
thing  to  ine  Is  It  not  possible  for  the  In- 
coming ndministratlon  within  the  scope 
of  this  resolution  to  make  those  changes 
anyway,  or  Is  it  Impossible''  I  mean,  caii 
President-elect  Rea'jan  not  make  the 
changes  as  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
right  now  within  the  resolution? 

Mr.  LATTA  We  would  hope  it  would 
not  follow  the  tiuidclines  that  they  set 
forth  htre 

Mr  PEYSER  But  he  docs  not  have  to, 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr  LATTA  Well  If  we  vote  for  the 
amendments  that  I  will  be  offering  short- 
ly, then  inavbe  we  can  give  him  the  tools 
to  work  with 

Mr  PFYSFR  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Rec.i'la), 

Mr  REGULA  Mr  Chairman,  it  Ls  in- 
teresting to  note  the  concern  about 
getting  this  passed  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  in  1979  in  the  absence  of  an 
election  we  did  not  get  a  second  budget 
resolution  until  about  November  29  and 
then  not  until  June  of  1980  did  we  pass 
the  third  budget  resolution,  which  really 
fixed  the  final  figures  for  fiscal  1980 

We  are  suggesting  that  maybe  the  sec- 
ond resolution  if  done  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  a  third  one  to  reduce  the 
figures  and  readiust  them  In  light  of  cuts 
that  can  be  achieved  in  selective  areas. 

I  do  rise  in  support  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution more  so  than  in  support  of  the 
measure  before  us  today.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  lameduck  Congress 


should  be  considering  a  secpnd  budget 
resolution  in  view  of  the  election  result 
of  2  weeks  ago.  The  tune  to  consider  a 
second  budget  resolution  is  no  later  than 
SeiJtember  15  as  provided  and,  indeed, 
required  by  the  Budget  Act  Missiuf  the 
September  15  date  il  done  in  Kood  faith 
IS  certainly  a  pardonable  sin;  but  com- 
ing now  in  this  form  is  bad  for  the  strug- 
gling congressional  budget  (irocess  We 
should  put  off  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution until  the  new  Congress  is  seated 
and  the  new  President  states  his  fiscal 
priorities. 

I  do  want  to  make  two  general  obser- 
\ations  which  I  think  are  very  imixir- 
tant  to  the  survival  of  the  budget  process. 
First.  I  believe  that  comiJleling  action  on 
the  reconciliation  mandated  by  the  first 
budget  resolution  is  crutial  to  both  the 
budget  process  and  economic  recovery 

I  might  say  that  the  majority,  as  well 
as  the  minority  ui  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, have  made  a  sustained  effort  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  I  commend  the 
members  that  have  led  this  fight 

Under  the  present  budget  process,  rec- 
onciliation is  the  most  powerful  weap- 
on available  to  rein  in  Federal  spend- 
ing I  do  think  that  in  conjunction  with 
this  we  need  the  second  portion  of  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  that  is  for  the 
right  of  the  President  to  impound  funds. 
It  makes  the  President  a  partner  In  this 
effort  to  put  a  curb  on  Federal  spending. 
Without  passing  reconnliation.  the  defi- 
cit will  increa.se  bv  about  $10  billion 
this  year  and  considerably  more  in  fu- 
ture years  What  Is  really  needed  Is  a 
tough  sunset  law,  but  until  that  day  ar- 
rives we  should  put  increasing  emphasis 
on  reconciliation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
Federal  fiscal  largesse. 

I  would  urge  my  rolleagues  to  support 
the  Latta  amendments  because  I  think 
Ihev  are  both  important  tools  in  ac- 
complishing a  restraint  m  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  is  what  we  received  by  way  of 
a  message  from  the  voters. 

My  second  observation  relates  to  the 
need  for  reforming  the  budget  process. 
The  Budget  Act  was  passed  G  years  ago 
and  no  substantive  changes  have  been 
made  since  then  Now  that  we  have  had 
this  experience  of  6  years  with  the  budget 
process,  the  tunc  is  ripe  for  taking  a  hard 
look  at  how  we  dealt  with  the  budget  with 
the  intent  of  producing  badly  needed 
reforms. 

In  this  vein,  I  call  mv  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  section  4  of  the  budget  res- 
olution which  calls  for  a  full  scale  re- 
view of  the  Budget  Act  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

Again.  I  might  add  that  this  has  bi- 
partisan supp>ort  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  the  budget  process  Is  an 
absolutely  essential  tool  to  respond  to  the 
voters'  concerns  and  that  wc  need  to 
take  a  look  at  how  we  can  make  It  more 
effective. 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes, 

Mr.  PEYSER,  1  am  not  clear  on  some- 
thing The  gentleman  said  that  under  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  that  the  new 


President  would  have  the  right  of  im- 
poundment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REGULA  That  is  right. 

Mr  PEYSER  Now,  does  that  mean 
that  the  President  can,  in  effect,  without 
any  action  of  the  Congress  s.mply  say  we 
arc  not  going  to  spend  i  billion  dollars 
for  this? 

Mr  REGULA  I  think  any  language  of 
that  type  that  is  ultimately  developed 
ought  to  have  some  type  of  a  fail-safe 
system,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  a  stronger  authority  to  not 
spend  money,  because  his  is  a  manage- 
ment function.  He  is  the  Chief  Executive 

Wc  had  a  hearing  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee yesterday  about  the  vast  amount 
of  waste  in  the  field  of  contracting  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes 

Mr  REGULA  We  likewi.se  .saw  our 
story  in  the  Post  this  morning  aboyt  the 
failure  of  agencies  to  collect  debts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Chief  Executive 
Is  to  be  an  effective  manager,  and  that 
Is  the  challenge  of  the  1980's  for  us  as 
well  as  the  President,  that  he  needs 
some  enhanced  tools, 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  ques- 
tion I  have.  I  gather  this  is  repealing 
the  provisions  of  title  X  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  which  was  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
That  would  basically,  as  1  understand 
It,  give  the  new  President  the  same  au- 
thority and  the  .same  rights  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  at  the  'ime  he  im- 
pounded, I  believe  nearly  $20  billion  and 
finally  forced  the  Congress  into  taking 
this  action  just  to  protect  what  we  felt 
was  the  .American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress Now  we  are  giving  It  back  to  the 
President  I  do  not  agree  w  ith  this  action 

Mr  RtGVLA  I  think  we  made  a  mis- 
take and  It  was  due  to  conditions  that 
existed  at  that  time  that  flowed  out  of 
a  number  of  circumstances,  that  we 
made  a  mistake  in  takinc  this  tool  away 
from  the  Chief  Executive.  President 
Kennedy  used  it  effectively  also  and 
Pre^idents  throughout  recent  years  have 
used  the  impoundment  tool. 

Wf.  do  need,  as  part  of  this  change, 
some  type  of  fail-safe  to  give  Congress 
some  opportunity  to  respond  to  im- 
poundments 

Mr  PEYSER  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anvthing  suggested,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  that  point;  but  that 
will  perl  aps  come  u)3  when  the  amend- 
ment is  di.scussed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  will  just  say  that  it  seems  to  mc 
that  the  one  thing  the  American  public 
has  made  very  clear  to  us,  not  just  in 
this  election,  but  in  the  elections  since 
1972  is  basically  they  do  not  want  the 
Congress  to  abrogate  all  their  rights  on 
what  are  absolutely  crucial  issues  to  the 
American  public. 

n  1450 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  this  would 
do. 

Incldentallv,  the  Republican  side  also 
went  along  with  this  very  clearlv  to  pro- 
tect the  Congress  and  to  assert  the  Con- 


gress right  not  to  give  up  the  features.- 
Now^  we  have  the  reversal. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  just  want  to  conclude, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  commendmg  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  GiAiMoi.  Being  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  never  been  easy  or  very 
much  fun  But  I  will  say  this,  that  Bob 
GiAiMos  successor  will  find  some  very 
large  shoes  to  fill  in  the  next  Congress.  I 
think  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people  in 
his  role  as  chairman  of  this  committee 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutc-6  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr   Simon)  . 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 

1  would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Oh  0  'Mr.  Reculai  in  praising  the  efforts 
of  our  retiring  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man This  will  be  the  last  time,  other 
than  the  conference  committee — we  hope 
it  will  be  the  last  time — thdt  we  will  be 
on  the  floor  while  he  serves  as  chairman 
discussing  a  budget  resolution.  His  job 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  and  he  has 
handled  it  in  an  exemplary  manner,  with 
cor,rage,  with  tact  when  that  has  been 
necessary.  We  have  been  well  served  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Nation  has 
been  well  served  by  Bob  Giaimos  service. 

Let  me  touch  on  just  a  few  points  very 
briefly.  One  is  a  nonissue  that  I  keep 
hearing  coming  up  again  and  again,  and 
that  is  we  have  not  passed  this  by 
September  15  I  would  simplv  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  pass  this 
resolution  today  and  if  we  have  fast  con- 
ference committee  action — which  we  ex- 
pect— we  will  be  passing  th's  resolution 
this  year  earlier  than  we  pa.ssed  it  last 
"ear  Last  year  we  passed  it  on  Novem- 
ber 28  and  we  did  not  have  all  of  the 
speeches. 

Maybe  something  happened  this  year 
that  did  not  happen  last  year  railed  an 
election  that  had  something  to  do  with 
all  of  those  speeches.  But  I  think  that  is 
not  really  germane  to  the  fundamental 
question. 

The  question  is.  first;  Is  the  2-percent 
cut  a  reasonable  cut?  I  think  we  have  to 
say  at  this  point,  with  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  being  what  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
consensus  cut. 

But  let  me  add,  because  I  have  heard 
that  this  is  going  to  be  coming  out  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  I  have  heard 
another  word  that  .seems  to  be  entering 
our  lex  con  in  the  last  few  days  called 
extravagance,  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 

2  percent  out  of  these  programs,  out  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  I  think  we  have 
to  be  realistic  We  are  going  to  be  cutting 
into  some  programs  and  there  is  going  to 
he  some  damage  some  places  We  are 
going  to  hear  about  it. 

A  second  issue  has  been  touched  upon 
by  my  two  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee  from  Ohio,  and  that  Ls  the 
impoundment  question.  I  think  we  have 
to,  as  Members  of  the  House,  and  our 
colleagues  over  in  the  other  body  also, 
be  extremely  ( :-reful  in  giving  this  kind 
of  authority  to  the  executive  branch.  I 
might  very  well  support  sonre  kind  of 
an  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
that  authorizes  them  to  take  a  cut  of  2 
percent,  3  percent,  some  specific  figure. 


from  programs,  but  just  to  massively 
impound  programs  and  to,  m  effect,  kill 
the  programs  without  gomg  through  a 
legislative  veto  I  think  Is  absolutely 
unwise. 

We  tend  to  go  in  extremes  on  legis- 
lative-executive power.  I  recall  a  few 
years  ago  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
John  Anderson,  standing  up  when 
Gerald  Ford  wais  PresiKlent  He  pointed 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  he  said, 
"The  trouble  with  you  Democrats  is  you 
think  Richard  Nixon  is  still  President  of 
the  United  States,"  as  we  were  putting 
on  amendment  after  amendment  con- 
straining the  President  in  what  he  could 
do  m  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  John 
Anderson  was  right.  In  many  areas  we 
are  still  restricting  the  executive  branch 
too  excessively. 

But  it  would  be  moving  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  pendulum  if  we  once 
again  give  the  executive  branch  the 
power  to,  in  effect,  veto  programs  without 
giving  us  a  chance  to  override  that  veto. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIMON  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Recula.i  . 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  I  think  we  are  really  in 
agreement  here  that  as  a  result  of  the 
section  4  in  this  resolution  and  looking 
at  the  budget  process  we  ought  to  also 
examine  and  give  some  type  of  manage- 
ment tool  to  the  President  in  the  field  of 
impoundment.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  believe  that  I  think 
the  executive  branch  ought  to  have  a 
little  greater  flexibility  than  it  now  has. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  fashion  that  tool 
very  carefully  so  that  the  executive 
branch  cannot  just  run  roughshod  over 
programs  that  have  been  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  Congress. 

Let  me  just  add  finally,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  resolution  is  one  that  all  Mem- 
bers ought  to  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  balanced  It  moves  in  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  budget  in  a  slow, 
steady  way.  It  is  a  fiscally  responsible. 
prudent  budget  resolution  that  does  not 
impact  too  much  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  many  of  us  believe  in.  But  It 
will  hurt  some,  and  we  should  all  recog- 
nize that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  iMrs.  Ftnvi'icki, 

Mrs,  FEN  WICK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
either,  but  to  this  member  of  the  public 
it  does  not  seem  like  a  symbol  of  non- 
partisanship,  this  whole  exercise.  It  seems 
like  a  mousetrap. 

I  feel  that  something  is  being  prepared 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  public  interest, 
but  more  in  the  nature  of  one-upman- 
ship. We  are  playing  another  game  with 
the  public  interest. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  economic  affairs.  But  I  think  this  is 
how  It  strikes  the  general  public  Our 
newspapers  have  reflected  this. 

There  is  a  widespread  cynicism  or 
skepticism  that  this  is  some  sort  of  a 
moiisetrap  for  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

I  do  not  often  take  issue  with  my  col- 
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league  from  Illinois,  that  It  does  make 
a  difference  wheiher  an  election  is  com- 
ing up  or  not.  If  there  is  a  requirement 
that  we  should  present  the  second  budg- 
et resolution  oy  tnc  15tn  ui  September 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  honor  to  do  that 
before  ;he  ele.  t.on  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  so  lightly  to«ed  aside  as  somcthinK 
unimportant  because  in  a  nonelection 
year  it  was  so  treated  We  must  be  more 
careful  about  procedure  We  must  have 
a  more  orderly  system  We  ought  to  have 
an  agreed  wav  in  which  we  do  th.ngs 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  way  m  which 
they  are  done  There  is  good  reason  for 
establishing  the.se  rules  We  ought  to 
Hve  up  to  them 

If  we  do  not  establish  a  consensus  for 
order,  we  have  chaas  repeatedly  My  col- 
leagues remember  the  nights  when  we 
have  been  here  at  4  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, voting  on  billion-dolhir  tax  cuts. 
1500 

But  I  would  like  to  go  to  something 
else  Congress,  as  we  all  know,  is  sub- 
ject to  pressure,  and  the  gallant  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  spoken  to  us  m  pas.sionate  terms, 
begging  us  again  and  again  not  to  give 
in  to  one  pressure  or  another  We  know 
It.  If  we  were  honest,  would  v^c  not  admit 
It?  Would  we  not  know  exactly  what 
we  are  do  n;  when  we  vote  for  .')0-per- 
cent  .'ncrea.ses  in  an  $8i''0  million  bill 
m  1  year,  knowing  .vhat  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? Do  we  not  remember  that  the  In- 
spector General  told  as  that  there  was 
$6  or  $7  billion  of  fraud,  waste,  and  mi.s- 
management  in  one  agency  alone'  Are 
we  so  forgetful,  or  do  we  not  believe 
them''  The  waste  is  there  I  do  not  think 
this  2  percent  across  the  board  is  w:se 
because  who  knows  what  we  will  find? 
There  may  be  waste  and  fraud  In  one. 
and  we  would  not  want  to  touch  an- 
other 

I  would  also  like  to  say  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  any  more  about  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA  I  vield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mrs  FENWICK  Every  single  time 
somebody  tries  to  correct  an  obviously 
fraudulent  program,  that  Is  what  you 
hear.  Where  does  the  poor  public  come 
out'>  Where  does  it  all  wind  up  in  the 
long  run''  On  the  backs  of  the  people 
who  are  trvlntr  to  m.ike  thl.--  country  run 
That  Is  Important,  too  Nobody  wants  to 
stop  food  .stamps,  nobody  wants  to  .stop 
social  securitv  nobody  wants  the  poor  ro 
be  sufTering  in  this  country  or  go  hungry 
in  this  rich  country  of  ours  It  would  be 
Intolerable. 

Certainly  those  who  love  these  pro- 
grams would  be  wise  to  help  us  find  that 
fraud,  waste  and  mismanaRcment.  be- 
cause of  fh"  scandals  that  erupt  daily 
I  have  three  in  mv  State  now.  three  in 
one  program  The  scandals  th.it  enip* 
daily  discredit  the  programs,  infuriate 
the  voters,  infuriate  fh"  people  whose 
taxes  are  paying  for  all  of  this  We  have 
to  pay  some  attention    That  is  what  we 


are  going  to  have  to  do  if  we  believe  in 
these  programs 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  lime  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired 

The  Chair  rec-ogn.zes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr   O'.aimo' 

Mr   OIAIMO    Mr   Chairman,  I  yield  b 
minutes   to  the  gentleman   from  Texas 
Mr  G  iN7\LEZi 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  think  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  chairman  for 
allowing  me  this  time  to  speak  on 
thi.s  pending  resolution  This  resolution 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  slogan  of 
Presidet'.t-elect  Ronald  Reagan  insofar 
as  It  calls  for  a  2-iHTcent  across-the- 
board  cut  to  domestic,  nondefen.se  pro- 
grams It  assumes  that  what  President- 
elect Reiigan  i-  saying  i.s  true,  that  there 
is  something  like  $13  billion  m  fraiid. 
waste,  and  abuse  whuh  app.irently  has 
yet  to  bo  ascertained  but  President- 
elect Reagan  did  not  say — and  neither 
does  this  resolution  — where  that  is.  so 
we  have  to  look  at  the  results  of  what 
this  resolution  is  calculated  to  bring 
about,  not  just  its  politics. 

The  results  of  the  resolution  are  to  re- 
quire across-the-board  cuts,  cuts  that 
have  no  basis  in  real  terms  no  rational- 
ity in  their  allegation,  becau.se  none  are 
specified,  and  no  concern  for  the  fate  of 
the  people  and  the  programs  to  be  af- 
fected, notwithstanding  what  the  gentle- 
woman Just  .said  about  not  wanting  to 
hear  about  poor  people  and  budgets 
being  balanced  on  their  backs,  which  o; 
course,  unfortunatelv  is  the  truth 

It  has  always  been  true  The  most 
vulnerable  elements  in  any  given  change 
are  the  ones  that  are  gong  to  suffer  the 
Impact,  and  who  are  the  most  vulner- 
able in  all  of  these  budgetary  and  econ- 
omy  drive   oriented    actions'' 

But  months  from  now  when  these  cuts 
are  being  enforced— and  thougii  this 
may  be  a  lameduck  session  so  despicably 
ch  iracterzed  but  wh  ch  I  mvself  can- 
not see  the  reason  for  it  inasmuch  as  it 
IS  a  legitimate  session  wit.h  legitimate 
Members  in  it.  acting  legitimately  and 
during  the  course  of  a  legitimate  ses- 
sion— but  ne\ertheless  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  I  am  not  her: 
in  that  status  I  will  be  here  when  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  here  will 
be  faced  There  will  be  many  who  I  am 
sure  Will  be  disrlaiming  any  resiionsitll- 
Ity  then,  but  if  we  put  in  this  mandate 
what  we  are  doing,  then  I  think  we  are 
responsible  for  it. 

I  have,  the  record  v. ill  show,  sup- 
ix)rted  because  I  think  the  chairman  and 
his  colleagues  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  under  the  circumstances  in  a  very 
divisive  election  year  but  I  am  one  of 
those  that  did  not  originally  vote  for  the 
budget  reform  for  the  verv  reasons  that 
you  all  are  debating  about  today 

I  believe  that  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  work  hard  to 
a.ssure  that  their  programs  are  needed 
and  that  the  money  in  those  programs  is 
spent  efTectively  and  to  good  purpose, 
because  I  have  equal  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  authorizing  commit- 


tee Yet  in  adoptirig  an  across-the-board 
cut  as  we  are  domg  here,  we  are  saying 
that  all  those  efforts  have  failed,  we  are 
say.iih  that  no  matter  where  we  look,  no 
matter  what  we  efTecl.  any  nondefense 
program  has  to  be  cut  back  arbitrarily 
It  does  not  matter  how  well  that  pro- 
gram has  run.  how  efTectively  it  has  been 
acm.nistered  We  are  saying  that  if  it 
IS  not  defense  related,  it  Is  going  to  get 
a  cut. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  there  are  some  pro- 
gram.s  that  are  better  than  others  and 
have  worked  There  are  some  programs 
that  are  more  justified  perhaps,  more 
necessary  perhaps  Uian  others,  yet  in 
adopting  this  kind  of  a  cut.  we  are.  in 
elTect.  denying  that  truth. 

It  IS  our  responsibility  to  assess  these 
things,  our  responsibility  to  set  priori- 
ties I  am  afraid  this  resolution  In  itself 
does  none  of  that  It  simply  adopts  a 
slogan  and  denies  responsibility  for  the 
results  FYankly.  if  my  vole  Is  needed,  it 
w.ll  be  there,  but  m  good  conscience.  I 
never  have  supported  this  approach  at 
any  time  m  my  legislative  career 
whether  here  or  in  the  senate  in  Texas 
or  the  city  council  of  San  Antonio 

The  CHAT.RMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hai  expired  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Lattai 

Mr    LATTA    Mr    Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr   Myers  ' 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  ( oUeague  from  Ohio  for 
\ielding  I  rise  with  'ome  concern  about 
functional  category  050  "national  de- 
fen.se  According  to  the  way  I  interpret 
the  budget  there  is  $I  3  billion  more  in 
this  .second  budget  resolution  than  there 
was  m  the  first  budget  resolution 

In  the  report  on  page  9  on  national 
defense,  the  second  paragraph  provides: 

The  Commltffp  believes  that  the  targets 
fsrablL^hfd  for  National  Defense  In  the  Flrat 
Budget  R*sol\itlon  provided  frr  essential 
force  levels,  improved  readiness  and  modern- 
ization However  since  these  targets  were  es- 
tablished the  HciUse  has  acted  to  provide  sub- 
stantial improvements  m  military  pay  and 
all' 'vances,  such  as.  Increases  In  housing  al- 
lowances and  improvements  in  the  medical 
■  arf  program  Consequen'ly,  In  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution  the  Committee  Is  recom- 
mending an  increase  to  cover  these  changes 

My  question  Is.  the  $1  3  billion  accord- 
ing to  this  report  is  for  these  categories 
in  national  defense  and  for  nothing  else. 
Is  this  a  safe  assumption,  Mr  Chair- 
man'' 

I  yield  to  our  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr  OIAIMO  Would  the  gentleman 
rf  peat  the  question,  just  the  last  part? 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  It  says  that 
the  increase  in  national  defense  is  for 
improvements  in  the  medical  care  pro- 
grams, military  pay  and  allowances,  and 
liousing  allowances  In  other  words,  there 
IS  no  mone.v'  for  hardware,  Is  that  cor- 
rect' The  Increase  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  over  the  first  is  for  these 
categories  in  national  defense,  these  pro- 
visions in  national  defcn.se.  and  nothing 
for  hardware? 


Mr.  OIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  This  morn- 
ing we  had  a  request — and  we  had  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  which 
handles  nuclear  weapons— a  request 
from  the  administration  for  a  $112  mil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation.  IJnder 
the  first  budget  resolution  our  committee 
was  within  $14  million  of  the  allocation, 
and  the  administration  this  morning  said 
It  was  most  essential  that  we  have  this 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $112  mil- 
lion. Where  is  the  money  to  be  found  in 
this  budget? 

C  1510 
Mr.  OIAIMO  Was  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  a  question? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman 

Mr.  OIAIMO  I  was  not  listening  to 
the  gentleman.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  trying 
to  get  some  information  for  the  gentle- 
man on  the  earlier  question. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  wanted  to 
explain  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  OIAIMO  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man s  question, 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  This  morning 
the  administration  came  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Energy 
and  Water  Development,  which  handles 
nuclear  weapons,  as  the  chairman  knows. 
Mr    GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  M'YERS  of  Indiana,  They  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
$112  million  to  meet  what  they  say  are 
the  provisions  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  memorandum  They  had  to 
have  this  $112  million  in  supplemental 
appropriations.  And  our  allocation  to 
that  subcommittee,  we  are  within  $14 
million  of  meeting  our  allocation.  Where 
are  we  goinc;  to  get  the  $112  million  for 
this  very  ursent  appropriation?  Where 
are  we  going  to  find  it  in  the  budget? 
Mr  OIAIMO.  You  know,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  an  appropriations  bill.  This  is 
going  to  get  rather  complicated  here. 
But  there  are  obligational  authorities 
which  you  have  in  unexpended  and  un- 
obligated funds  which  can  take  care  of 
that. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  $14  million? 
Mr  OIAIMO.  Oh,  my  heavens,  you 
have  many  billions  of  dollars  In  unex- 
pended and  unobligated  funds  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  prior 
years. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  not  In 
allocations  In  national  defense  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  suspect  that  what  they 
may  be  talking  about— and  I  have  not 
seen  that  or  seen  what  your  committee 
has  done— but  I  do  not  think  it  is  1981 
money.  I  think  it  is  prior-year  money. 
Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  According  to 
the  continuing  resolution,  which,  of 
course,  we  have  already  passed,  our  en- 
ergy  and    water   bill,   and   it   has   been 

signed  into  law 

Mr  OIAIMO.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  know  whether  you  are  within  the 
allocation' 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  I  know  we  are 
not  We  are  up  to  within  $14  million,  and 
we  have  a  request  now  of  $112  million 
Mr.  OIAIMO.  $14  million? 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  $14  million. 
And  we  have  a  request  for  $112  million 
supplemental.  We  only  have,  according 
to  the  allocation  given  to  us,  $14  million 
left. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  do  not  give  you  al- 
locations. Your  committee  gives  you  the 
allocation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  you  are 
going  to  give  us  $13  billion,  and  in  the 
report  you  say  it  is  for  these  pay  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  The  allocation  that  you 
are  talking  about  is  the  allocation  that 
was  in  the  first  budget  resolution.  This 
is  the  second  budget  resolution  which 
will  have  higher  numbers. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  $1.3  billion? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  allocations  in  the  first 
part. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Myers)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  pass  this  resolution 
It  Will  have  higher  numbers,  obviously, 
and  then  an  allocation  will  be  made  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  a  total 
allocation,  The  gentleman's  committee 
will  then  break  that  down  into  the  var- 
ious functions  and  the  various  subcom- 
mittees. And  that  is  what  your  dollar 
numbers  would  be  measured  against. 

Mr.  M'YERS  of  Indiana.  Now,  if  the 
chairman  will  allow  me  to  recite  once 
again,  according  to  your  report,  there 
is  $1.3  billion  more  in  the  second  reso- 
lution than  there  was  in  the  first. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  On  page  9  you 
say  this  is  for — and  I  repeat — military 
pay,  allowances,  increases  in  housing,  im- 
provements in  medical  care  programs. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes;  that  is  why  we  had 
to  raise  the  allocation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  where  is 
the  $112  million  for  this  supplemental 
going  to  come  from?  Out  of  these  funds, 
for  pay,  and  so  forth?  Then  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  short  of  pay  money.  You  are 
providing  this  for  pay,  according  to  your 
report. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  stay  within  your  allocation  which  the 
overall  Appropriations  Committee  gave 
you,  or  you  will  be  beyond  the  alloca- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  in  the 
defense  function  you  may  well  be  short, 
insofar  as  the  first  budget  resolution  is 
concerned.  Your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  mine  saw  fit  to  break  down 
those  allocations  and  to  put  more  in  the 
Labor-HEW  section,  and  it  did  not  give 
enough  in  the  defense  section. 

ITie  gentleman  will  recall  that  there 
was  quite  a  discussion  about  that  in  our 
committee.  But  that  was  all  in  the  first 
budget  resolution,  with  the  first  alloca- 
tions and  the  target  allocations.  When 
we  pass  this  one,  we  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  of  the  breakdowns  in  the  allocations 
by   your  committee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
other  thing  the  gentleman  Irom  Indiana 
has  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  So  when  there  is  a  de- 
scription in  the  report  in  general,  it  does 
not  mean  that  your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  to  follow  that  1  penny.  You 
can  go  in  any  direction  you  want  to. 

I  was  in  a  hearing  yesterday  where 
there  was  an  indication,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  that  we  could  save  some  more 
money  on  consultants'  fees.  Your  com- 
mittee might  very  well  lop  off  $100  mil- 
lion, or  something,  there,  and  put  it  for 
that  specific  use. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  According  to 
the  report,  which  I  see  now,  in  your  allo- 
cations, the  bill  already  passed  and 
signed  into  law  is  $109  million  over  what 
you  have  authorized  for  energy.  Well,  it 
is  $110  million.  So  if  we  are  going  to  have 
to  lop  off  someplace  $110  million  plus  this 
$112  million  the  administration  is  re- 
questing for  nuclear  weapons,  we  are  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  our  figure  should  be  higher  here? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  In  national 
defense,  I  suggest  that  that  might  be 
true.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  real- 
istic in  national  defense,  with  the  admm- 
istration's  request. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Weiss  I . 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set, let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
our  distingmshed  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  address  my- 
self only  very  briefly  to  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fairly  well  In 
line  with  what  one  has  come  to  expect 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  situation  really  has 
changed  very  much  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  election  except  that,  come  the 
change  of  administration,  I  suppose  there 
will  be  a  greater  coordination  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Repub- 
licans in  this  House. 

My  concern  primarily  is  with  my 
party  and  its  representatives  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  in  this  commit- 
tee in  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
despite  some  of  the  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  budget  resolutions,  both 
the  first  and  the  second,  in  fact  do  ride 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

The  second  budget  resolution  takes 
the  pain  and  suffering  which  has  been 
inflicted  in  the  first  budget  resolution  a 
step  or  two  further  by  cutting  back  on. 
for  example,  child  nutrition  programs 
and  education  and  training  functions. 

Now.  I  can  understand  how  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  his  new  administration, 
having  campaigned  as  they  had.  would 
want  to  incorporate  into  the  budget  of 
this  House  and  of  the  Congress  generally 
a  2  percent  across-the-board  cut.  even 
though  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  they  are  going  to  find  waste  and 
fraud  and  abuse  and  extravagance,  any- 
where near  that  extent. 
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What  I  do  not  understand  and  what 
I  think  I'i  totailv  unju-stiliable  is  for  the 
Democratic  Farly  to  play  along  with 
that  kuid  of  ni>iholog.v  and  fantasy  of 
the  R»<pubhcan  Party  In  point  of  fact 
we  are  nivinn  llu'in  the  weapons  to  cut 
the  heart  out  of  basic  domestic  pro- 
grams 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  once  again 
presented  with  a  budget  resolution 
based  on  faulty  and  erroneous  assump- 
tions, most  prominently  the  projected 
and  unspecified  2-percent  cut  in  Qov- 
ernment  spending.  I  reject  the  priorities 
established  m  both  the  first  and  second 
resolutions,  which  Ignore  the  facts  of 
economic  dlstre.ss  In  this  country,  and 
urge  its  disapproval 

This  resolution,  as  did  the  first,  em- 
phasizes defense,  providing  in  terms  of 
real  growth.  3  5  percent  in  outlays  In- 
stead of  meetins  the  K'enuine  economic 
needs  of  our  cltizeivs,  this  misplaced  em- 
phasis 011  defense  leaves  the  Federal 
aovernmcnt  unable  to  provide  the  basic 
social  services  our  citizens  require  Its 
priorities  are  the  wrong  priorities 

This  resolution  does  not  provide  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  but  a  deficit 
of  $25  billion  But  when  the  first 
resolution  was  debated  on  the  House 
floor,  we  were  told  that  cuts  were  re- 
quired In  the  social  services  areas  so 
that  the  budget  could  be  balanced  We 
were  told  that  reconciliation  was  neces- 
sary so  that  the  budcet  could  be  bal- 
anced Yet  here  we  are  with  a  deficit 
of  $25  billion  The  assumptions  in  both 
these  resolutions  are  askew 

This  second  resolution  contains  a 
number  of  assumptions  whuh  I  do  not 
believe,  based  on  their  merits,  should 
be  enactrd  or  a.ssumed  under  this  resolu- 
tion The  resolution  assumes  that  a  $32 
billion  tax  cut  will  be  pa.ssed.  that  the 
administration  can  achieve  an  undefined 
2-percent  reduction  in  the  budget,  and 
that  reconciliation  will  beena;  ted 

The  BudRet  Committee  apparently 
has  taken  President-elect  Reagan  at  his 
word  He  savs  he  can  cut  Government 
spending  by  2  percent  simply  by  elimi- 
nating fraud,  waste,  and  abuses,  without 
cutting  actual  services  There  certainly 
Is  waste  and  abuse  In  various  Federal 
programs,  and  I  sii[)nort  efforts  to  elim- 
inate this  loss  of  dollars  Every  dollar 
lost  through  abuse  or  wa-^te  is  one  less 
dollar  for  those  who  desperately  need 
the  services  that  dollar  provides  How- 
ever. It  IS  easy  to  say  that  2  percent  of 
all  Federal  funds  are  misused  it  Is  quite 
another  matter  to  locate  and  ellminnte 
this  waste  Bv  Imposlnt;  a  rigid  2  per- 
cent, I  fear  and  I  believe  the  Budget 
Committee  shares  this  fear  that  rather 
than  taking  on  the  difficult  task  of 
searching  out  waste  and  ahusp  that  in- 
stead, actual  programs  levels  will  be  se- 
verely cut  Let  us  look  at  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  this  resolution  It  states 
the  obvious: 

If  the   Rea?an    admlnlsf ration    Is   un- 

able to  reBll7p  thesf  rechictlons  solely 
through  the  pllmlnatinn  of  fraud  wa«te.  and 
abuse  It  aill  he  nere<wnrv  to  cut  proRrams 
or  adjMst  biidiret  resolution  njrures  In  a  third 
budget   resolution    In    fldcal   year    1981 

Why  are  we.  a  Democratic  majority. 
performing  this  unwise  hatchet  Job  on 


Democratic  programs  traditionally  un- 
der attack  by  the  other  party?  Entire 
programs  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
committee  loses  tnis  game  of  political 
poker  Why  arc  we  playing  panics  with 
d.jmestic  services  '  Certainly,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  any  need  to 
feed  schoolrhildrcn.  proMde  jobs  for  the 
unemployed,  or  improve  mass  transit  It 
is  entuiiy  possible  that  public  service 
einpioyment  programs,  and  perhaps  all 
of  tlic  title  VI  of  CEIA.  could  be  elimi- 
nated in  pursuit  of  this  cutback  Cm 
we  really  believe  that  the  propased  $2 
billion  cut  in  budget  authority  m  func- 
tion 500.  which  provides  for  education, 
training,  and  employment  pro;;rams 
mean  only  a  reduction  In  fraud  and 
abuse"'  If  there  is  abase  and  waste  in 
these  programs,  how  do  we  know  how 
much  there  is?  How  can  the  committee 
make  blanket  assumptions  about  where 
this  fraud  and  abuse  can  be  found,  while 
at  the  same  time  a.ssuming  that  the  de- 
fense programs  are  free  of  any  waste'' 
noes  the  committee  mean  to  implv  that 
there  is  no  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  in  that 
function,  that  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son it  is  concentrated  solely  in  the  areas 
of  social  serMces  and  human  needs? 

Indeed,  why  is  the  2-percent  cut  nec- 
essary '  I  do  want  to  locate  any  wasted 
Federal  dollars  Howe\er.  establishing 
an  arbitrary  2-percent  reduction  will  not 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  will 
have  lutle  or  no  cfTect  on  the  rate  of  In- 
flation According  to  the  Congre.ssional 
Budget  Office,  cutting  the  Federal  budg- 
et by  $15  to  $20  billion  — roughly  equiv- 
alent to  a  2-percent  cut — will  reduce  in- 
flation by  only  one-tenth  to  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  The  possible  consequences 
of  taking  this  risk  are  just  too  great  to 
lustify  whatever  gains  are  envisioned. 

The  resolution  also  includes  a  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut  to  become  efTective  next 
July  1  Again,  how  can  the  committee 
ask  us  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  as- 
sumes a  tax  cut  whose  provisions  are 
unknown''  What  will  be  the  nature  of 
this  S32  billion  reduction  in  Federal  rev- 
enues'* Will  It  be  accomplished  by  a  roll- 
back in  social  security  payroll  taxes''  This 
would  certainly  be  the  most  direct  way 
to  reduce  the  unduly  heavy  burden 
wrought  by  recent  Increases  in  social 
security  taxes  A  rollback  of  these  taxes 
is  one  of  the  few  ways  to  insure  that  tax 
relief  will  actually  be  afTorded  to  those 
who  are  most  adversely  afTected  by  in- 
creased taxes  I  seriously  doubt  that  this 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  Reagan  tax- 
cutters. 

This  unkno^Ti  $32  billion  tax  cut.  I 
submit.  Will  only  fuel  inflation  and  fur- 
ther reduce  the  already  insufficient  re- 
sources we  have  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  Combined  with  the  President- 
elects commitment  to  increase  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  tax  cut  would  leave 
us  without  Federal  moneys  to  feed 
schoolchildren  hire  the  unemployed,  or 
provide  low-cost  housing  Such  pro- 
grams, and  their  participants,  can  only 
suffer. 

Advocates  of  a  tax  cut  argue  that  rev- 
enues would  in  fact  increase  because  the 
economy  would  receive  a  much-needed 
stimulus  But  any  short-term  stimulus  a 
tax  cut  may  provide  would  soon  be  elim- 


inated  because  of   the  higher  inflation 
rate  Lo  wHich  It  would  contribute. 

Finally,  the  resolution  assumes  that  a 
rixuuLili.it.on  measure  will  be  enacted, 
bringing  a  ho-st  ol  cuts  in  a  variety  of 
prOf^rurns  But  reconciliation  is  not  the 
appropriate  means  of  iuluevmg  savings 
m  tJie  I-fdcral  budget  It  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  It  should  not  be  assumed  now 

rhe  priorities  of  tins  second  budget 
resolution  arc  simply  misplaced  When 
l>eople  are  hungry  and  out  of  work,  we 
cannot  expect  to  proMde  for  them  in  a 
budget  that  is  lean  everywhere  but  m 
defense,  and  tax  cuts  as  well  And  we 
.should  not  be  giving  a  Republican  ad- 
m.nistration  a  Iree  rein  to  make  a  2- 
perccnt  cut  m  the  budget  without  any 
limits  on  where  tlic  ( uts  should  be  made. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
in'.;  against  the  second  budget  resolution. 
O  Mr  OOLDWATEH  Mr  Chairman,  one 
of  President-elect  Reagans  most  re- 
spected economic  ad\isers  recently  de- 
scribed the  Federal  budget  as  "hemor- 
rhapmg  "  and  there  can  be  little  argu- 
ment that  he  Is  absolutely  correct,  and 
unless  we  apply  a  toinnlquet.  the  patient 
may  not  survive 

The  cut-s  have  got  to  be  made  The  de- 
cisions are  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we 
cither  do  it  or  the  long  term  picture  for 
interest  rates.  Investment  and  economic 
stability  is  going  to  be  grim. 

There  have  been  numerous  explana- 
tions about  what  happened  on  November 
3  There  are  diverse  groups  claiming 
credit  or  bestowing  blame  for  the  winds 
of  change  that  blew  through  this  land. 
Each  may  be  partially  right,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  be  assured  of — 
the  people  are  not  pleased  and  if  there  Is 
a  mandate,  that  mandate  is  for  change. 

Before  the  election,  there  were  those 
of  us  who  tried  very  hard  to  get  the 
reconciliation  and  budget  process  com- 
pleted The  leadership  and  the  majority 
for  their  own  reasons  overrode  this  ef- 
fort. There  were  those  of  us  who  believed 
that  the  budget  proce.ss  should  not  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  lame  duck  se.ssion 
and  that  we  who  were  elected  to  the  95th 
Congress  should  have  finished  our  chores 
before  we  went  home  to  campaign  The 
leadership  and  the  maionty  did  not 
agree  with  this  presumption. 

Well,  between  now  and  then,  things 
have  changed  We  had  a  chance  before 
the  election  to  act  as  a  duly  elected  95th 
Congress,  but  the  voters  have  repudiated 
the  95th  Congress  Fairness  seems  to  dic- 
tate that  we  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  voters  and  give  the  new  administra- 
tion and  the  new  Congress  a  chance  to 
carry  out  their  mandate 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  part  of 
^  alor  would  be  for  this  Concre-;?  to  ■^ten 
down  gracefully  and  give  the  new  Wash- 
ington malorltv  the  leeway  and  the  tools 
to  start  picking  up  the  pieces. 

We  ought  to  defeat  the  budget  resolu- 
tion Tills  Congress  was  unconcerned 
about  a  month  and  a  half  delay  in  com- 
plvlng  with  the  Budget  Act  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  get  too  worked  up  about  delay- 
ing it  another  month  and  a  half.  It 
wasn't  my  decision  to  ignore  the  law  and 
thus  the  September  15  deadline  We  have 
already   broken   the  law.  so  let   us  not 


have  any  delusions  about  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

We  should  also  not  have  any  delusions 
about  the  spirit  of  the  election,  and  in 
this  case.  I  believe  it  reasonable  and  fair 
lo  adhere  to  that  spirit  and  defeat  this 
resolution  • 

•  Mr  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
usual,  the  budget  resolution  is  a  little  bit 
controversial  The  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee feels  It  has  made  a  2-percent  cut 
ill  the  outlay  levels  recommended  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  as  modified  by 
rea.ssessment  The  minority  believes  the 
committee  report  is  deficient  in  that  it 
provides  no  speciriclly  in  the  cuts,  nor 
a  means  to  accomplish  the  reductions, 

I  agree  with  the  minority  position,  of 
course  The  Congress  has  proved  in  the 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  reconciliation 
that  its  rhetoric  on  spending  cuts  is 
superior  to  its  execution. 

In  any  case  the  budget  is  too  high.  If 
we  are  serious,  as  I  believe  we  should  be, 
about  lax  cuts  and  real  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending,  we  have  to  be  Just  as 
serious  about  cutting  other  spending. 
The  budget  before  us  is  not  serious 
enough  about  spending  reductions. 

I  am  even  more  disappointed  about 
amendments  which  were  not  made  in 
order  than  I  am  about  the  large  numbers 
in  this  budget  Unless  we  force  reconcili- 
ation, and  unless  we  reinstate  impound- 
ment in  some  form,  the  Budget  Act  is 
probably  not  worth  keeping. 

Absent  these  amendments  the  budgets 
of  the  future  will  continue  to  grow  as 
fast  as  they  have  .:?rown  in  the  past. 
That  is  reason  enough  for  me  to  vote 
against  this  budget. • 

•  Mr  LEE  Mr  Chairman,  my  distress 
and  concern  over  the  second  concurrent 
budRcl  resolution  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  is  substantial  The  resolution 
appear-;  t  j  cut  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
1981  by  $17  billion,  an  amount  equal  to 
approximately  2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  In  fact,  however,  the  Budget 
Co.mmittee  refu.sed  in  its  conference  re- 
port to  specify  which  programs  should 
be  cut  or  to  require  the  Congress  to 
reconcile  the  $17  billion  to  enforce  the 
mandated  budget  reduction. 

The  President-elect  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  cutting  the  1981  budget  by  2 
percent,  and  that  commitment  enjoys 
the  full  strength  of  my  support  and,  I 
feel  sure,  that  of  the  incoming  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  96'h  Congress  would  indeed 
leave  the  new  administration  with  a 
mandate  to  make  these  spending  cuts. 
but  It  would  hamstring  its  efforts  lo  ac- 
complish this  task. 

Our  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr 
L,ATTA,  will  offer  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  Congress  from  adjourning  sine 
die  until  action  has  been  completed  on 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980, 
and  providing  that  the  anti-impound- 
ment provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  may  be  suspended  to  provide 
President-elect  Reagan  a  tool  to  realize 
the  budget  reduction  goal  The  House 
Rules  Committee  has  already  refused  to 
permit  a  vote  on  the  impoundment  issue 
as  a  p>art  of  our  action  today,  however, 
and  it  is  doubtful  Mr  Latta  will  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  his  amendment  on  the 
floor 


If  we  su-e  to  avoid  tying  President- 
elect Reagan's  hands  in  his  attempts  to 
restore  strength  to  the  Nation's  economy, 
we  must  oppose  the  rule  under  which 
this  bill  IS  to  be  considered.  That  fail- 
ing, we  must  vote  against  the  budget 
resolution  itself. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has  used 
every  excuse  it  could  muster  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  second  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  1981,  Now  that  the  elec- 
tion is  over,  the  majority  is  in  a  sudden 
rush  lo  pass  this  budget  legislation — 
legislation  that  should  have  passed  the 
96th  Congress  more  than  2  months  aao. 

The  intent  of  the  majority  leadership 
i->  painfully  transparent.  The  electorate 
of  this  country  voted  for  individuals  they 
fell  would  rectify  the  outright  poliliciza- 
lion  of  our  economy,  and  we  who  will  be 
a  part  of  the  97lh  Congress  owe  it  to 
them  lo  deliver.  I  would  submit  that  this 
leadership  no  longer  truly  represents  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
our  acquiescence  in  allowing  this  body 
to  pass  the  legislation  before  us  during 
the  lameduck  session  would  represent  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  many  individuals 
who  are  counting  on  us  to  bring  this 
country  out  of  its  economic  tailspin  and 
into  a  new  era  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  join  in  oppos- 
ing the  second  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1 981  as  reported.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  point  out  lo  the  House  that  in  at 
least  one  aspect  the  second  budget 
resolution  is  out  of  focus  with  the  real 
legislative  world,  and  that  issue  is  the 
cosl-of-living  allowance  for  Federal  re- 
tirees. 

The  resolution,  as  I  understand  it.  as- 
sumes legislative  action  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  reconciliation  bill  resulting 
in  the  reduction  in  COLA  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  The  legislative  facts  do 
not  support  this  assumption. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  when 
the'  reconciliation  bill,  H.R,  7765.  was 
before  the  House  the  Bauman  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vole  of  309  to  72. 
to  strike  from  the  bill  any  COLA  reduc- 
tion and  lo  retain  the  existing  law  with 
respect  lo  twice-a-year  adjustments. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  the  House  version  is 
concerned,  COLA  reductions  are  not  at 
issue  in  conference. 

The  Senate  version  of  reconciliation 
would  have  eliminated  the  September 
1980  COLA  adjustment  at  an  estimated 
savings  of  $523  million,  but.  of  course, 
that  adjustment  of  7.7  percent  has  al- 
ready taken  place  and  has  been  included 
in  the  October  and  November  annuity 
payments. 

If,  as  the  second  budget  resolution 
presumes,  the  March  COLA  adjustment 
IS  eliminated  under  the  Reconciliation 
Act  it  would  require  the  House  conferees 
to  first  reject  the  staled  position  of  the 
House  and  second  lo  exceed  the  bounds 
ol  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is,  at  best, 
misleading  to  project  a  budget  savings 
that  is  unfeasible  to  accomplish  in  the 
legislative  arena. • 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  recommended  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 


But  before  I  begin  my  remarks  con- 
cerning the  second  resolution  I  would 
like  lo  lake  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Robert  Giaimo, 
for  his  outslanaing  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  this  Congress  and  to  this  Na- 
tion for  over  two  decades  As  chairman, 
he  has  guided  the  Budget  Committee 
through  one  of  its  most  tumultuous  years 
and  has  fought  lo  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  congressional  budgetary  process.  His 
absence  will  be  felt  and  he  will  be  missed 
The  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  approach  to  meeting 
our  country  s  needs  for  this  fiscal  year 

Not  only  does  it  leave  room  for  House- 
passed  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation 
bills,  but  it  also  makes  provision  for  a 
few  key  and  e.ssenlial  supplemental  ap- 
propriations that  are  expected  during 
this  fiscal  year,  providing  a  total  of  $689  5 
million  in  budget  authority.  $631  75  mil- 
lion in  outlays,  and  $606.7  million  in 
revenues. 

Of  particular  interest  and  concern  to 
me  is  the  new  youth  employment  initia- 
tive, which  has  been  provided  for  in  this 
budget  As  we  all  know,  unemployment 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
problems  facing  the  youths  of  this  Na- 
tion today.  In  my  district  alone  close  to 
two  out  of  every  three  teenagers  is  out  of 
work  This  translates  into  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  more  than  60  percent  among 
teenagers  alone,  with  the  unemployment 
rate  among  minority  adults  hovering 
around  25  percent.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
House  recognized  this  problem  and 
passed  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.  a  bill  which 
provides  for  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  millions  of  disadvan- 
taged youths  throughout  the  country. 

Consistent  with  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  the  second 
budget  resolution  includes  approximately 
$2  05  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $50 
million  in  outlays  for  startup  of  this  im- 
portant program  during  the  1981  fiscal 
year.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expected  costs  of  this  program 
since  it  is  not  expected  to  start  until  Sep- 
tember 1981. 

Additionally,  the  budget  makes  provi- 
sion for  other  House-passed  bills  includ- 
ing additional  program  funding  for  those 
permanent  and  entitlement  programs 
which  are  directly  affected  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  economy,  as  well  as  other  ex- 
pected supplemental  appropriations  for 
discretionary  programs  For  example, 
there  is  included  in  this  budget  approxi- 
mately $2  1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  above  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, for  unemployment  compensation, 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  $700  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  ex- 
tended supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
eflts;  $1.6  billion  for  good  assistance,  and 
$11  billion  for  disaster  loans. 

This  budget  continues  to  support  fed- 
erally guaranteed  student  loans,  as  well 
as  educational  grants,  with  an  increase 
of  $700  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$300  million  in  outlays  for  the  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  program: 
and  it  also  provides  sufficient  funding 
to  cover  the  current  public  service  em- 
ployment program  levels,  consistent  with 
the" House-passed  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations bill. 
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As  most  of  us  know  the  recession  we 
are  experiencing  has  had  a  devaslatins 
impact  on  our  local  governments  and  its 
citizens  Local  governments  face  the  same 
economic  problems  that  we  do  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  But  their  fiscal  woes 
are  magnified  due  to  the  contmuiil  ero- 
sion of  Federal  support,  boU\  directly  and 
Indirectly,  which  has  occurred  over  the 
past  few  years  Recognizing  these  factors, 
and  consistent  with  the  recently  passed 
general  revenue-sharing  bill  the  budget 
resolution  includes  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  $850  million 
in  outlays  for  antirecession  fiscal  assist- 
ance This  will  go  far  in  relieving  much 
of  the  burden  which  has  been  placed  on 
our  cities  due  to  severe  economic  condi- 
tions and  reduced  Federal  and  State 
support  of  local  programs 

The  second  resolution  also  provides 
$5  4  billion  In  tax  relief  for  fiscal  year 
1981  To  provide  a  much  needed  stimulus 
to  the  economy,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  new  administration  have  committed 
themselves  to  some  form  of  tax  relief 
durUig  the  year,  and  this  reductkn  in 
revenues  is  consistent  with  those  policies 
and  should  form  the  basis  of  the  much 
needed  economic  recovery  I  am  con- 
cerned though  about  the  exact  nature 
and  form  the  tax  cut  might  take  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Budget  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  both  administration  and 
private  sector  economists  warned  uKuinst 
massive  Income  tax  reductions,  as  they 
could  lead  to  a  rekindling  of  our  infla- 
tionary woes  It  IS  imperative  that  any 
tax  relief  in  fiscal  year  1981  be  aimed  at 
revitalizing  American  Industry  and  im- 
proving our  overall  productivity  This 
would  have  the  related  effect  of  reducing 
our  unemployment  rates  as  well  as  sta- 
bilizing the  economy 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  budget  m 
which  I  would  like  to  have  seen  .some  ad- 
ditional expan.sion  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee  would 
agree  But  this  budget  does  represent  a 
reasonable,  responsible,  and  realistic  re- 
sponse in  meeting  our  Nations  needs 
given  the  increasingly  complex  political 
and  economic  agendas  which  will  face 
this  Nation  in  the  future 

Consistent  with  the  President-elects 
self -Imposed  challenge  aru!  a  national 
voter  mandate,  as  witnessed  by  the  re- 
cent elections,  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
duced spending  by  npproximatel>  $17 
billion  or  2  tiercent  acro.ss  the  board 
President-elect  Reagan  and  his  advisers 
have  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  could 
squeeze  and  trim  off  at  least  2  percent 
of  the  projected  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
without,  and  I  quote,  "eliminating  or  en- 
dangering the  integrity  of  existing  pro- 
grams ■■  The  committtes  recommenda- 
tion will  no  doubt  provide  him  the  flexi- 
bility to  Identify  what  he  has  termed 
'program  waste,  extravagance  abuse 
and  fraud  It  should  be  understorxl  that 
the  committee  recommendation  al- 
t-hough not  specific  IS  in  fact  aimed  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  fraud  and  abuse 
only  and  does  not  as.su me  reductions  in 
current  services  provided  by  federally 
supported  programs  Mr  Reagan  s  ad- 
visers have  also  recently  advised  us  that 
the  next  administration  Intends  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  an  additional  2  to  3 


percent,  bringing  total  Federal  outlays 
to  a  level  in  the  neighborhood  of  $620 
billion 

I  am  concerned  that  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  $28  billion  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  could  be  devastat- 
ing esi)ecially  m  our  human  survival  pro- 
grams, programs  which  were  created  and 
designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  parity  for  our  Nations 
disadvantaged 

This  re.solutlon  does  not  make  cuts  in 
individual  programs  as  that  is  the  job  of 
the  new  President  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
committees  m  Congress  The  resolution  is 
rea.sonable  and  fair  and  it  Is  essential 
that  it  be  passed  during  this  lameduck 
session  To  do  otherwise,  runs  the  risk 
of  a  more  devastating  and  severely  re- 
strained budget  during  the  97lh  Congress 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  committee  resolution  • 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  C  hairman,  I  have  no 
further  reque.sts  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr,  Latta'  yield  back  the 
balance  of  his  time"" 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  Mr    Chairman 

Mr  CiIAIMO  Mr  Ch-\irnian,  I  have  no 
further  requets  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   yield   bark   his  time'' 

Mr  OIAIMO  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr    Cha  rman 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  expired 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  810  the 
concurrent  resolution  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  No  amendments  are 
in  order  except  First,  amendments  rec- 
ommended bv  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
am>ndment.  except  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate,  second, 
amendm  nts  which  may  be  considered 
en  Hoc  If  offered  by  Representative  Latta 
of  Ohio  and  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subiect  to  amendment  and  said 
a-nendments  shall  be  in  order  even  after 
the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  same 
pjrtion  of  the  resolution  and  third, 
amendments  pursuant  to  section  305' a' 
i6'  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  changing  any  figure  or  Pgures  In 
the  resolution  to  the  ext«'nt  necessary  to 
achieve  mathematical  consistency,  and 
sal  1  a-ncndint  !its  shall  not  be  subvert  to 
amendment,  e.xrept  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
f'>llLr,vs, 

H    Con    Res    448 
That    the    Congress    hereby    determines    an'1 
declares,   pursuant   to  section   310(ai    of  the 
Congressional    Budget    Act   of    197*     that    for 
the    fiscal    year     beginning    on    October    I 
1980— 

( 1  I  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  »606  700.000  000  and  the  amount 
ijv  which  the  aggregate  level  .f  Federal  rev- 
enues   should    t>e    dei  reased    is    »*ij<)  000  000. 

i3i  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget    authiTlty    Is    »689, 500  000.000, 

i3i  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays    Is    $831750  000  000 

I  4  I  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  'ither  relevant  fac- 
tors   is    »25,050.000  fXKJ, 

l5i  the  appropriate  '.eve!  of  the  public 
debt   Is  »»7 1.000. 000. 0<Ki    and   the  amount  by 


which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  •46.000,- 
iHX)  000.  and 

(fli  the  appropriate  level  of  total  groat 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  Is  »73. 550.000,000  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  rommlimenis  to  guar- 
antee   loan    principal    Is   »78. 400, 000. 000 

Sti  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  i2i  and  i3j  of  the  first  section 
i<!  this  resolution  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  aectlnn 
.llOiai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that  for  the  Ascal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  1980  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
hvidgei  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
•itlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
.ire    an   follows 

til   National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $171,800,000.- 
OOO. 

(B)  Outlays,    $158  700  000,000 
(3)   International  Affairs  ilSOl 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,500,000.- 
000; 

(Bl  Outlays,  $10  400  000.000 

(3 1  General  Science  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (350) 

(Ai    New  budget  aviihorlty    $6,160,000,000; 

IB)  Outlays  $5,850,000,000 

I  4  ]  Energy  |270) 

lAi  New  budget  authority,  $5  350,000.000. 

.Bl  Outlays,  $8  150  000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
I  300) : 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $1 1 ,900  000,000. 

|B)  Outlays   $13  100  000,000 

(6i  Agriculture  i  350  i 

(A)  New  budget  authority   $5,250,000,000. 

iB)  Outlays.  $2,050,000,000 

i7i  Commene  aiid  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)    New   budget   aulhorll>,  $5  300.000.000; 

iB)    Outlays,  $1400  000  000 

(8i    Transportation    i400): 

lAi   New  budget  authority   $21,850,000,000; 

(Bl    Outlays,  $20  050  000  000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

lAi    New   budget  authority.   $9,750,000,000. 

iB)    Outlays    $1 1  200,000  OOO 

I  10)  Educitlon  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Ser.  ires   i  500 i 

I  A)   New  budget  au'horlty.  $32,600,000,000; 

I  B  1    Outlays,   $30  250  (MJO.OOO, 

( 11 )  Health  I  550  I 

(A)  New  budget  authority    $67  100.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  J62  7<Kj  000  000 

(13)  Income  Security  (800i 

(A)  New  bvidget  authority.  $244,650,000.- 
000. 

iB)    Outlays.  $222.700  000  000 
I  13)  Veterans  Beneflts  and  Services  ( 700  i  : 
I  A)   New  budget  authority    $21  600.000.000; 
iB)    Outlays    $21  350  000  000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   i750) 

(A)    New   budget  authority.  $3,950,000,000; 
iPi   O    "n's    »»-'soooooo6 

(15)  General  Oovernment   I800)  : 

(A)    New   oulget  authority    $4,450,000,000; 
(Bl    Outlays    $4  350  000  000 
1 16 1      Cleneral     Purpose     Fiscal     Assistance 
( 850  I 

lA)    New   budget   authority    $6  750  000.000. 
(Bl    Outlays    87  350  000,000 
(  17)   Interest   i  900  ) 

(A)  New  budget  authority   $73,650  000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,850  000  000 
I  18)   Allowances  i920i 

(A)   New  budzet  authority    $800,000,000. 

iB)    Outlays    $950  000  000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,- 
OOO. 

(Bl   Outlays.       $36,900.000  000 

Sir  3  la)  The  Congress  projects  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1983- 
1983— 


( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  FMeral 
revenues  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $683,100,000,000; 

Flacal  year   1983     $778,300,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be    in- 
creased or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983    $000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $754,450,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $821,800,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $695,950,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $755,300,000,000; 

(4i  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983     -•13.850.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983     -»33 .000.000.000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  1983:  •1.017.850.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,031,850,000,000; 
and   the   amount    by    which    the    temporary 
statutory    limit    on    such    debt    should    be 
accordingly  Increased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $46,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983    $24,000,000,000. 

(bl  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  .set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional   category   are   respectively   as   follows: 

(1 )  National  Defense  (050/  : 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $193,300,000- 
000. 

(Bi    Outlays    $179,450,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $218,100,000.- 
000. 

(Bl    Outlays.  $201,700,000,000. 

(2 1    International  Affairs   f!50): 

Fiscal   year   1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority   $17.100.000  000. 

iB)    Outlays.  $10,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,850,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $10, 600, 000, 000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology  (250  I  : 

Fiscal  year  1982 

lAi    New  budget  authority,  $6,250  000  000, 

(Bl    Outlays,  $6  350  000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  »6, 200, 000, 000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700.0(X)  000, 

(4)  Energy   (270) 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $7,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,250,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget   nuthorlty.  $8,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000 

(5|  Natural  Resoirces  and  Environment 
(300) 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(Ai   New  budget  authority.  $12,450,000,000; 

(Bl    Outlays,  $12,750,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv   $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    $13  050  000.000. 

(6)  Agriculture  i350) 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget   authority,  $5  400,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays    $4,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A|    New  budget    authority.   $5,150,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays    $4  400  000.000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  86,100.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,050,000,000 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3  100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (4CX))  : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21.550  000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  »30.800,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,500,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,600,000,000 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 
iB)   Outlays,  $8,300,000,000 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (600)  : 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  »33,O60,0O0.OO0 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,850,000,000 
I  11  )  Health  (550)  : 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  Ai  New  budget  authority.  879.250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,250,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

'A)  New  budget  authority,  $89,150,000,000. 

iB)  Outlays,  $82,650,000,000 

1 12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $276  100.000, - 
000; 

(Bl  Outlays   $248,100,000,000 
Fiscal   year   1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,  $300,150,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $269.150  000.000 

1 13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,750,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

( Ai  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays.  824,450,000,000 
( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) 
Fiscal  .\ear  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,650,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  84.650.000,000 

1 15)  General  Oovernment  i800)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  84,650,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4  850,000.000 

il6i     General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A  I  New  budget  authority,  $6,950,000,000, 
(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  86.550.000,000, 
(17)  Interest  (900i  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority.  876,700,000,000; 
IB)    Outlays     $76  700.000  000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,700,000,000: 

(B)  Out;ay.s,   876,700.000,000 
(18!    Allowances  (920) 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  8950.000.000, 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  8900.000,000; 
IB)    Outlays.  8900.000.000. 
:19:  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$29,700,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,700,000,000 


Pl$cal  year  19B3; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$31,600,000.- 
lKK); 

(B)  Outlays.  -831,600.000.0000 

Sec  4.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  (other 
than  fcr  certain  minor  changes  adopted  at 
the  start  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  as  re- 
visions to  the  rules  of  the  House  i  there  have 
been  no  changes  to  the  Budget  Act  of  J974 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  after  six 
years  oi  experience  under  the  Budget  Act.  the 
time  Is  right  for  considering  revisions  and 
moditlratlons  to  the  Budget  Act  so  as  to  Im- 
prove the  congressional  budget  process  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  believes  that  a  full- 
scale  rei  lew  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  ahould  be  under- 
taken without  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  No,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  aire  no  com- 
mittee amendments. 

iZ  1520 

AMEXDMEN-T    OrrERED    BT     MS      LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Latta  Insert 
after  section  4  the  following  new  section 

Sec  5  Pursuant  to  section  310  of  the 
Budget  Act.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House  unless 
action  hes  been  completed  on  HR  7766  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  810.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Latta  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  GiAiMO)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  now  before  us  really  does  not 
need  any  explanation.  It  is  self-explana- 
tory. It  states  that  Congress  may  not  ad- 
journ sine  die  until  it  has  completed 
action  on  H.R,  7765.  the  omnibus  recon- 
ciliation bill.  In  my  opening  remarks,  I 
pointed  out  that  unless  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  was  adopted  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress,  then  the  budget  defi- 
cit would  go  up  by  $10  billion.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Remember,  reconciliation  was  ordered 
as  part  of  the  first  budget  resolution  last 
June;  at  this  moment,  it  is  still  In  con- 
ference. Since  the  start  of  this  lameduck 
session,  not  one  of  the  conference  sub- 
committees has  met  to  resolve  the  many 
outstanding  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  this  bill. 
Although  I  am  informed  that  several  of 
these  conference  subcommittees  have 
scheduled  meetings,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee they  will,  left  to  their  owti  devices, 
reach  an  agreement  in  the  next  few  days 
Therefore,  my  amendment  serves  notice 
that  the  96th  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
until  these  conference  subcommittees 
have  completed  their  work  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
tr\nng  to  do  here  Basically,  what  he  is 
saving  Is  that  this  body  should  complete 
its  action  on  the  reconciliation  bill  before 
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we  adjourn  sine  die  and  terminate  thus 
Congress  Certainly.  I  could  not  disaRree 
with  that  I  think  it  is  essential  I  thinlc 
It  Is  necessary  I  think  it  means  s.ivinK 
110  billion,  and  I  would  agree  with  the 
amendment  and  on  my  side  here  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio     Mr    Latta' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AVirNDMZNT  orTtJitO   BT    Mil     LATT* 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  I,atta  In»ert 
after   »ection    5    the    following    new   section 

Sic  8  It  1*  the  sense  of  the  Cor.gma  th»t 
the  ai^proprlate  committees  of  the  Hou.se  •>! 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  make  In  or- 
der aa  part  of  anv  rontinulng  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1981  languajfe  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  provisions  of  title  X  of  I'ub- 
lu-  Law  91  344.  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act.  effective  upon 
enactment  of  »uch  continuing  appropriation 
and  to  continue  no  later  than  September  30. 
10«1 

poijrr  or  oaoca 

Mr   FROST   Mr   Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agalrvst  the  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN   Does  the  gentleman 
from   Texa.s    wi.sh    to   be   heard    at    this 
time? 
Mr.  FROST  I  do,  Mr  Chairman 
The  CHAIRMAN   The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman 

Mr  FROST  Mr.  Chairman  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  not 
germane  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 448.  revising  the  congressional  budg- 
et for  the  US  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982,  and  1983 

This  amendment  would  make  It  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  continu- 
ing appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981 
contain  language  that  would  repeal  for  1 
year  the  impoundment  provisions  of  the 
Congre.sslonal  Budget  and  Impoiindment 
Control  Act  of  1974 

The  concurrent  resolution  Implement*; 
certain  directives  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
The  provisions  establishing  the  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  procedure  are  con- 
tained In  the  first  nine  titles  of  the  act 
which  are  cited  in  Public  Law  93-344  as 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
They  have  no  relation  to.  nor  are  they 
derived  from,  title  X.  which  is  cited  a5 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  act  was  for  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget  to  address  the  In- 
ternal budget  proce.ss  of  the  Congres-s 
rather  than  addressing  the  impound- 
ment process  to  be  followed  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  as 
established  by  statute 

To  Include  directives  concerning  im- 
poundment m  a  concurrent  budget  re.so- 
lutlon,  then,  would  be  outside  the  intent 
of  the  statute  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  resolution,  thus  rendering  them  non- 
germane 

While  the  specific  language  of  the 
Latta  amendment  would  not  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  the  ultimate  effect  would  be 
to  do  so    The  Latta  amendment  would 


require,  as  a  sen.se  of  the  Congress,  that 
a  continuing  appropriation  bill  contain 
language  repealing  for  1  year  the  im- 
poundment provisions  of  title  X  of  the 
Congre.sslonal  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Act  In  all  likelihood,  any  amendment 
to  such  a  continuing  appropriation  bill 
would  be  nongermane  Further,  if  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  bill  were  intro- 
duced with  such  language,  it  would  be 
subject  to  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act 

While  jurisdiction  over  a  legislative 
matter  Ls  not  the  sole  test  of  germane- 
ness. It  IS  an  important  consideration 
For  example.  Deschlers  Procedure  at 
chapter  28.  section  4  26.  states 

To  a  bii;  reported  from  the  Committee  or. 
VV»\8  and  Means  providing  for  a  temp<jrary 
increase  In  the  public  debt  celling  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  mot  directly  amending 
the  Second  liberty  Bond  Ai  1 1  an  amend- 
ment propo.^lnu  permanent  changes  In  Ltiat 
act  and  also  affecting  budget  and  appropri- 
ations procedureit  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  Hou.ie  committees  i  was  held 
not  germane 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  amendment 
directing  the  offering  of  a  nongermane 
amendment  in  and  of  itself  could  he  con- 
sidered nongermane  Argument  has  t>een 
protK)sed  that  section  4  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  448  provides  a  basis 
of  germaneness  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment Section  4  contains  sen.se  of  the 
fongre.ss  language  stating  that.  "A  full- 
scale  review  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
congressional  budget  process  should  be 
undertaken  without  delay  This  lan- 
guage does  not  require  any  specific  action 
be  taken  to  change  the  budget  process  or 
to  amend  the  budget  Act  The  Latta 
amendment  would  extend  the  scope  of 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  language  in 
section  4  to  require  that  a  specific 
amendment  reiiealing  the  impoundment 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  be  adopted 

Tlie  precedents  indicate  such  action 
would  be  nongermane  For  example. 
Deschler  s  Procedure  at  chapter  28,  sec- 
tion 33  23.  states 

An  amendment  requiring  the  availability 
of  funds  "under  this  or  anv  other  Act"  for 
certain  huma:iltari,in  a.s8lstance  was  held  to 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pending  bhl  and 
was  ruled  ovit  as  not  germane  affecting  funds 
111  other  provisions  of  law 

I  would  contend,  Mr  Chairman,  that 
the  Latta  amendment  is  nongermane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Latta >  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

.Mr    LATTA    Yes.  I  do.  Mr   Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  .say 
that  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  not  made  his  point  of  order.  t)ecause 
I  could  gue.ss  what  the  Chairs  ruling  Is 
going  to  be  We  had  this  matter  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  we  asked  spe- 
cifically before  the  Rules  Committee  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  day.  that  the 
Rules  Committee  grant  us  a  waiver 
which  they  had  the  power  to  do  .so  that 
this  amendment  of  mine  could  be  made 
in  order  .Mong  straight  partv  lines.  It 
was  decided  that  It  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  not  to  grant  the 
waiver 


I  disagree  with  It  being  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country  because,  while  the 
resolution  before  us  purports  to  cut 
spending  by  $17  billion.  It  does  not  force 
on  this  Congre.ss  or  the  next  Congress, 
or  give  to  the  President,  the  tools  needed 
to  accompli.sh  these  cuts. 
■J  1530 
This  resolution  contains  no  reconcili- 
ation instruction  which  could  force  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  come  up 
with  the  .spending  cuts  of  $17  billion 
Likewi.se  it  gives  the  President  no  power 
whatsoever  to  accomplish  these  cuts  by 
executive  direction  This  amendment 
would  address  this  deficiency  if  it  were 
allowed  without  the  point  of  order  It 
provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss that  when  it  takes  up  the  continu- 
ing resolution  for  'he  1981  appropria- 
tions. It  will  include  language  which  sus- 
pends, for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
i;t8I  only,  the  anti-impoundment  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act  What  It  would 
do.  then  is  give  the  President-elect  the 
ability  to  keep  Federal  spending  within 
the  ceiling  established  In  this  budget 
resolution  .should  the  Congress  be  un- 
able to  do  so 

Keep  In  mind  that  when  the  Congress 
removed  the  President's  ability  to  Im- 
pound funds  in  1974,  It  also  took  upon 
Itself  the  responsibility  of  controlling 
Federal  spending  through  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  Clearly,  the  Con- 
gre.ss has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  side  of 
the  bargain  No  one  can  argue  that  It 
has  been  responsible  In  controlling  the 
growth  in  spending  What  my  amend- 
ment does  do  IS  to  recognize  this  fact 
For  fiscal  year  1981  only,  it  gives  back 
to  the  President  the  ability  to  imjxiund 
funds  Hopefully,  by  the  end  of  1981. 
Congress  will  have  improved  the  budget 
process  and  Improved  Its  own  perform- 
ance Significantly  so  that  It  may  rea.ssert 
Its  role  as  the  country's  keeper  of  the 
purse  strings  If  so.  and  I  for  one  cer- 
tainly hope  It  does,  then  we  will  allow 
these  emergency  impoundment  provi- 
sions to  lapse  But  until  we  get  our  own 
house  in  order,  we  have  no  choice  than 
to  give  the  President  the  powers  to  do 
the  job  the  Congress  cannot  do  or  has 
not  done 

Mr  Chairman,  I  concede  the  point  of 
order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  point  of  order 
IS  conceded  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  '  Mr  Latta  > . 

AMENIMFNT    iiFFXRED    BY     MR      1  ATTA 

Mr   LATTA   Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Latta:  At  the 
end  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section 

■  Sec  6  It  is  the  sen.-^e  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress that  the  appropriat"  committees  of 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate make  In  order  on  an  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle,  lannua»;e  pro-,  idlng  for  the 
enactment  of  a  celling  on  spending  In  fiscal 
vear  1981  at  the  levels  establi.shed  by  this 
resolution  Such  celling  on  fiscal  vear  1981 
expenditures  should  also  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  reserve  such  announLs  as  may  be 
necessarv  to  remain  within  ti-.e  celling  pro- 
vided   that    such    reservations    are    applied 
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equitably  In  order  to  retain  the  Important 
•pending  priorities  adopted  by  Congress  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LATTA)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  Oiaimo*  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  says  in  so  many 
words  that  we  live  within  the  ceUings 
established  by  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. That  is  all  it  does.  It  is  a  fair 
request.  I  think  this  House  should  adopt 
It  without  any  question  at  all.  If  we 
mean  what  we  are  going  to  do  here  to- 
day, and  if  wc  pass  this  resolution,  we 
ought  to  mean  what  we  are  doing  and 
we  ought  to  live  within  those  restrictions. 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Panettai. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
essentially,  though,  a  waiver  of  the  Im- 
poundment Act  With  regard  to  the 
Presidents  power,   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  not  correct.  It  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  Impound- 
ment Act  Itself.  If  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  language,  it  says; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  96th  Congress  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  make  in 
order  on  an  appropriate  legislative  vehicle 
language  providing  for  the  enactment  of  a 
celling  on  spending  In  fiscal  year  1981  at  the 
levels  established  by  this  resolution 

This  means  the  resolution  we  are  now 
considering. 

Such  celling  on  Hscal  year  1981  expendi- 
tures should  also  direct  the  President  to  re- 
serve such  amounts  as  muy  be  necessary 
to  remain  v>lt!iiii  the  celling,  provided  that 
such  reservations  are  applied  equitably  in 
order  to  retain  the  important  spending  pri- 
orities  adopted    by    the   Congress. 

So,  as  the  gentleman  will  see,  it  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  Impound- 
ment Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
had  made  the  point  of  order  against  it 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  repealing  or 
touching  the  Impoundment  Act  the  point 
of  order  would  have  been  overruled. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  read  it,  it  says  it  also  directs 
the  President  to  reserve  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  remain  within 
the  ceiling. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
ceiling  established  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  now  before  us. 

Mr  PANETTA.  I  understand  that,  but 
we  are  giving  the  President  the  power 
to  reserve  amounts.  That  is  essentially 
another  way  to  approach  impoundment. 
We  are  essentially  saying  the  President 
can  in  effect  hold  back  those  sums  if 
we  reach  those  ceilings. 

Mr.  LATTA  No,  that  is  not  exactly 
what  the  difference  is  between  that  and 
the  Impoundment  Act.  Under  the  Im- 
poundment Act.  he  would  not  have  to 


pay  attention  to  the  ceilings.  If  he  did 
not  want  to  spend  money,  he  would  not 
have  to,  notwithstanding  the  ceilings. 
But  here,  when  you  exceed  the  celling, 
then  he  can  say.  "We  are  not  going  to 
lise  that  money." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  But  essentially,  we  are 
giving  the  President  powers  with  this 
amendment  that  he  does  not  have  today. 
Mr.  LATTA.  There  is  m  question 
about  that,  or  we  would  not  be  propos- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  that, 
but  in  order  to  give  him  those  powers 
we  arc  saying  essentially  the  discretion 
will  not  lie  with  the  Congress:  the  dis- 
cretion will  lie  with  the  President  once 
we  have  reached  those  ceilings. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  correct,  when 
we  get  to  the  celling  established  by  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  this  House 
will  probably  act  on  today.  So.  if  we 
mean  what  we  say  we  mean  in  this 
resolution,  that  we  shall  have  $631  bil- 
lion of  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981,  If  we 
mean  that,  then  this  says  when  we  ex- 
ceed that  the  President  will  say,  "The 
Congress  has  spoken,  so  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  exceed  that  amount  of  money." 
Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  present  law  and  power,  the 
Congress  under  the  Budget  Act  has  a 
point  of  order  against  any  amendments 
that  breach  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  and  I  know  that  that  can 
be  waived  and,  second,  the  entitlement 
spending  cannot  be  touched. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  that  that  Is 
where  the  pressure  ought  to  be,  though. 
Instead  of  giving  the  President  addi- 
tional powers  that  he  does  not  have 
today,  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  insure  that  we  stay  within  the  ceil- 
ing and  that  is  where  the  responsibility 
ought  to  lie. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo>. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  get  this  clear  In  my  mind. 
With  the  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
Congress  would  determine  when  the 
ceiling  was  reached;  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LATTA,  Well,  I  do  not  think  we 
could  determine  when  the  celling  has 
been  reached.  However,  they  certainly 
could  determine  that  down  at  OMB 
when  they  have  expended  up  to  the 
ceiling.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  that  they 
can  determine  that.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment could  also  determine  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
use  mv  own  tJme  to  explain  my  position. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  GiAiMO>  has  29  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Latta)  has  23  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEIXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  committed  to  the  achievement  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  to  greater 
accountability  by  all  those  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  levels  who 


are  responsible  for  spending  the  Federal 
taxes  our  people  pay. 

Throughout  my  service  In  this  House 
I  have  worked  for  and  advocated  the 
exercise  of  tighter  controls  over  Federal 
spending.  I  have  consistently  supported 
efforts  to  insure  that  the  taxes  paid  by 
our  people  are  u.sed  in  the  most  economi- 
cally effective  way  to  achieve  the  goals 
our  people  have  set  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  services  provided  to  them  by  their 
Federal  taxes. 

Last  March,  as  inflation  approached 
an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  and  as 
monetary  and  credit  restraints  were  im- 
posed to  stop  the  mflationary  spiral, 
there  grew  up  in  the  country  a  strong 
public  sentiment  that  government  spend- 
ing must  be  curbed  if  economic  stability 
were  to  be  maintained 

For  nearly  9  days.  Members  of  this 
body,  the  Senate  and  the  administration 
labored  over  the  budget  to  find  ways  of 
arriving  at  a  balance  between  revenues 
and  the  levels  of  spending  for  needed 
programs  it  was  recommended  that  some 
$18  billion  be  cut  from  the  proposed 
budget  When  the  first  budget  resolution 
was  passed  on  June  12,  it  reflected  the 
desired  baiance  In  my  view,  the  Ameri- 
can public  approved. 

During  the  months  that  followed,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  a  con- 
fluence of  interest  pressure  and  changing 
economic  a.ssumptions  underlying  the 
budget  projections  would  result  m  yet 
another  Federal  deficit  fiscal  year. 

If  the  deficit  is  unavoidable  it  was  be- 
cause along  with  the  public  demand  for 
fiscal  restraint  there  was  also  an 
equally  vocal  public  demand  for  de- 
creased taxes  and  continued  programs 
Thus,  when  the  .second  budget  resolution 
was  constructed  it  accounted  for  a  tax 
cut  that  will  approximately  reduce 
revenues  this  fiscal  year  by  $5.4  The  pro- 
jected decrease  in  revenue,  coupled  with 
increased  outlays  necessitated  by 
mandatory  programs  has  effectively 
thwarted  the  dedicated  attempt  of  the 
Hou.se  to  exercise  tighter  control  over 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks.,ago,  on  election 
day,  the  American  people  sent  this  Con- 
gress a  mixed  bag  of  signals  demanding 
change.  ' 

They  voted  for  a  tax  cut;  our  Budget 
Committee  has  made  provision  in  this 
second  budget  resolution  for  a  tax  cut. 

They  voted  for  elimination  of  waste 
fraud,  and  abuse  In  Federal  programf; 
our  Budge*  Committee  has  brought  us 
a  resolution  providing  for  that. 

They  voted  for  increased  spending  In 
defense;  our  Budget  Committee's  res- 
olution excludes  defense  from  the  across- 
the-board  funding  level  cut  provisions 

They  voted  for  a  balanced  budget ,  our 
Budget  Committee  has  recognized  this 
m  bringing  us  a  tight  resolution  which 
shortens  the  reins  of  further  Federal 
program  growth. 

They  voted  for  fiscal  accountability  bv 
the  Congress  and  we  in  this  House  must 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  be  ac- 
countable rather  than  pass  the  buck  to 
the  next  Congress  and  the  next  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  recite  these  facts  be- 
cause they  point  up  the  ambivalence  of 
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the  AmeriCiin  public  on  the  question  of 
I'ederal  spenilmg  The  public  wajits  fis- 
cal responsibility.  The  public  perceives 
balancett  Feileral  budgets  as  a  means  to 
stop  inlk\lion  m  its  tr.uks  But.  the  pub- 
lic is  also  relurtatit  lo  eiviuie  the  lut-s 
in  proBrams  which  bent-tU  them  person- 
ally 

The  budget  process  we  have  adopted  m 
thLs  Congress  is  the  only  realistic  way 
of  addressing  that  public  ambivalence 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  identify  and 
maintain  those  priorities  that  best  serve 
the  public  We  also  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  for  Uie  relief  in  taxes  and 
spending  that  the  public  demands  This 
resolution,  though  not  perfect,  substan- 
tially addresses  those  concerns 

It  provides  for  a  proportional,  but  dis- 
cretionary 2-percent  cut  m  spending 
which  accommodates  the  desires  of  thi 
new  administration  for  eliminating 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  and  improving 
program  efllciencies  At  the  s<ime  time. 
It  fulfills  the  dictates  of  the  law  and 
sustains  the  principles  of  gixnl  budget- 
ing for  which  this  House  has  so  long 
strived 

If  we  do  not  enact  this  measure,  then 
it  IS  cletir  that  politics  as  usual  is  more 
Imjx'rtant  than  responsible  discharge  of 
our  obligation  to  set  iesp<insible  and  re- 
sponsive fiscal  policy   for  this  Nation 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvsplf  5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  as  clear  a^  I  can  and  then  yield  to  m.'. 
friend  from  Ohio  iMr  Latt.m  if  nece.s- 
rarv  so  that  we  understand  what  we  are 
doing  here 

Under  the  present  law  Congress  de- 
termines what  the  ceiling  should  be  on 
expenditures  and  Congre.ss  determines 
when  that  celling  is  reached  or  breached, 
as  we  have  to  do  here  from  time  to  time 
Is  that  not  correct '' 

Mr  LATTA  Yes.  we  do  that.  And.  If 
we  want  to  write  a  little  legislative  his- 
tory as  to  how  this  shall  be  determined. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that 

Mr  GIAIMO  So  that  it  would  be  our 
ceiling,  set  by  the  House  and  Senate 
which  would  be  controlling,  not  OMB  or 
anyone  else.  That  is  a  ceiling  that  the 
Congress  seta 

Now,  Congress  does  not  breach  that 
ceiling.  Is  that  not  correct,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio''  We  do  not  allow 
bills  on  the  floor  which  breach  the  ceil- 
ing because  they  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  Therefore,  how  does  the 
celling  get  breached? 

This  gets  awfully  complicated  The 
celling  gets  breached  by  reestimates  We 
get  mid-se.sslon  review,  OMB  reviews 
what  the  estimated  expenditures  will  be 
In  Agriculture,  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  price  of  ga.soline  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  and  on  and  on  When  the 
reestimates  come  in.  and  they  come  in 
periodically,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
reestimates  could  bring  us  over  the  cell- 
ing At  that  time,  the  power  that  you 
want  to  give  to  the  President  would  be 
triggered  in. 

Now.  when  that  happens,  the  Presi- 
dent then  Is  going  to  reserve,  as  the  gen- 
tleman likes  to  call  it—  I  call  It  by  its  cor- 
rect name  which  Is  impoundment— he  is 
going  to  impound  and  hold  back  money 
But  under  the  law  he  cannot  hold  back 


on  entitlement  obligations  They  have  to 
be  spent    They  have  to  be  paid  out 

1540 

He  IS  going  to  have  to  reserve  on  the 
discretionary  programs  And.  you  know 
where  he  is  going  to  find  tho.->e  discre- 
tionary programs,  my  friends?  In  the 
defense  budget  That  is  wheie  he  is  going 
to  find  them 

You  give  the  President  tlus  kind  of 
reservation,  the  ixjwer  lo  reserve  the  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  when  you  elim- 
inate from  that  the  mandatory,  the  un- 
controllahles.  and  the  entitlements,  you 
leavt  .iitiii^  there  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram.s  I  tliiiik  70  or  85  pircenl  of  the 
discretionary  protjrunis  are  m  the  area  of 
national  defense,  and  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  want  to  see  the  cuts  there  So  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  work 

Mr  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  impoundment  This  Congre.ss  in 
the  many  years  that  I  served  in  It  abro- 
gated its  duties  and  did  not  bite  the 
bullet  and  did  not  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions and  allowed  Presidents  to  do  so 
They  did  It  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
and  it  got  so  bad  that  we  finally  at  long 
last  had  to  pass  a  War  Powers  Act  taking 
back  to  ourselves  in  the  legislative  branch 
many  of  the  powers  which  we  had  abro- 
gated lo  the  executive  branch,  to  the 
President  We  all  remember  those  days. 
We  do  not  want  lo  return  to  the  days 
before  we  had  a  War  Powers  Act 

Mr  Chairman  in  those  days,  also. 
Presidents  used  to  impound  money,  Pres- 
idents used  to  arbitrarily  say  Congress 
voted  lo  build  this  aircraft  carrier  but  I 
decided  we  are  not  going  to  build  It 

We  will  remember  the  famous  battle 
President  Elsenhower  had  over  whether 
(ir  not  to  spend  the  money  Congre.ss  had 
voted  for  an  aircraft  carrier 

Throughout  the  years  we  appropriated 
money  for  HUD,  highways  money,  and 
other  programs,  and  Presidents,  all 
Pres. dents-  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike— used  to  decide  We  are  not  going 
to  spend  that  money,  we  are  going  to 
hold  up  on  It.  and  Congress  was  power- 
less to  do  anything  It  waus  an  open  con- 
stilutional  question  as  lo  whether  or  not 
Presidents  of  the  United  Stales  had  the 
power  to  impound 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  nddltlonal  minutes 

Impoundment  grew  and  grew  during 
the  years  I  was  in  Congre.ss  and  It  reach- 
ed its  heights  under  President  Nixon 
when  he  Impounded— I  believe  It  was  In 
either  1973  or  1974— he  impounded  $20 
billion  I  ask.  my  friends,  that  you  think 
of  what  $20  billion  worth  of  1973  dollars 
means  In  terms  of  1980  dollars  and  you 
will  see  the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  power  to  Impound 
Is  the  power  to  set  priorities  If  the  Pres- 
ident can  say,  "I  am  going  to  hold  back 
the  money  here  and  here  and  here." 
then  the  President  Is  writing  the  laws 
and  not  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  And  that  is  what  gave  rise  In 
1974  to  the  creation  of  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Anti-Impoundment  Act. 

We  all  speak  of  the  Budget  Act,  but  I 
always  Include  the  whole  title  taecause  we 
must   not   forget   that   part  of   It     The 


Anti-Impoundment  Act.  It  said:  •Presi- 
dents agreed  to  give  up  their  right  to  im- 
pound '  They  suid  'We  won  t  do  it  Con- 
^;ress  passes  the  lau.  makes  the  appro- 
priations, says  where  the  money  will  be 
spent,  and  that  the  President  will  live 
With  th.it  If  the  President  does  noi  like 
what  Con>;rcss  has  done,  he  will  give  up 
the  ngln  lo  impound  but  will  send  up 
to  Coii^;ress  instead  a  rescission  or  difi  r- 
ral  bill  suggesting  to  Congress  where 
they  ought  to  rescind  or  defer."  That  is 
the  present  law 

In  return  for  that,  the  Congress  had 
to  discipline  Itself  It  took  the  power 
away  from  the  President  and  had  to  as- 
sume It  Itself  It  did  that  b;.  the  Budget 
Act  That  IS  what  it  is  all  about  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  here 

We  said.  We  will  discipline  ourselves. 
We  w  ill  limit  spendii'.K  We  w  ill  .set  a  cell- 
ing and  a  floor  ni.  re\enues  and  we  will 
live  withm  th.it  discipline  " 

Mr  Chairman  that  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  Budget  Control  and  Anti-Im- 
poundment .Ad  and  that  is  what  wc  have 
been  doing  these  numerous  years. 

Now.  I  for  or.e  want  to  exercl.se  dis- 
cipline. I  for  one  want  to  see  us  get  con- 
trol over  F'edernl  spendinR  I  think  Fed- 
eral spending  is  out  of  control  I  am  re- 
tiring from  Congress,  as  you  know,  this 
vear  .ind  as  a  private  rlti7en  in  January 
I  submit  to  you  I  .shall  work  as  hard  as 
I  can  as  a  private  citizen  to  influence  gov- 
ernment and  everyone  I  can  persuade  to 
do  what  t.hey  can  to  get  control  o'.er 
spending  We  have  got  to  do  that  In  order 
to  get  control  over  Inflation  and  to  have 
a  healthy  economic  <  limate  out  there  for 
our  people  Otherwi.re  we  are  Inviting 
economic  disaster 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  if  we  In 
Congre.ss  will  not  do  the  difTlcult  job.  If 
we  will  not  discipline  ourselves  and  ex- 
ercise that  discipline  and  make  the  tough 
decisions  and  say  no  to  people  once  In 
awhile  when  they  ask  for  programs  and 
money  then  we  are  going  lo  have  lo 
give  that  power  back  to  the  President 
.And  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  the 
President  back  the  power  to  Impound. 

But  not  today  This  Congress  is  not 
ready  to  give  up  its  obligation  and  duly. 
This  Congress  is  not  ready  to  concede  to 
the  people  that  it  is  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  overspending  In  fact,  this 
Congress  .should  be  enthusiastic  after 
this  great  election. 

Why,  %ou  are  going  lo  have  such  an 
enthusiasm  here  in  the  next  Congress, 
vou  are  going  to  have  such  drive  and 
vigor  as  a  result  of  the  election  that  you 
are  all  going  to  come  here  and  you  are 
going  to  show  the  American  people  how 
you  can  exercise  your  responsibilities. 
For  Heaven's  sakes.  give  those  new  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  a  chance  Do  not 
cut  them  off  now.  do  not  say.  "We  can- 
not handle  it.  we  are  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising fiscal  restraint  We  are  going  to 
dump  this  back  in  the  President's  lap." 
Do  not  do  it 

I  urge  you.  do  not  do  it  Do  not  turn 
back   history 

Remember  the  impoundment  fights 
around  here  m  the  days  of  Richard 
Nixon  Let  us  not  go  back  to  that  now, 
particularly  when  we  have  this  exciting 


new  Congress  that  is  going  to  come  In 
and  solve  these  problems. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  as  I  was 
listening  to  my  committee  chalnnan,  I 
noted  apparently  the  gentleman  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  amendment 
to  which  he  was  directing  his  re.-narks 
We  have  a  different  amendment  before 
us  now  He  was  pointing  out  the  ills  of 
the  Impoundment  Act  Itself  and  point- 
ing out  that  it  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  determine  where  these  cuts  are 
going  to  be  made. 

Had  the  gentleman  only  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  amendment  now  before  the 
House  and  read  the  last  portion  of  the 
last  sentence  in  my  amendment,  the 
gentleman  would  have  found  that  such 
ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1981  expenditures 
should  also  direct  the  President  to  re- 
.serve  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  remain  within  the  ceiling,  "provided 
that  such  reservations  are  applied  equi- 
tably in  order  lo  retain  the  Important 
spending  priorities  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress" 

The  gentleman  spoke  to  the  other 
amendment  The  gentleman  did  not  pay 
attention  to  what  is  in  this  amendment. 
It  was  a  fine  speech  but  it  was  directed 
against  the  wrong  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr,  Michel). 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Connecticut  that  earher  in  the  year  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  second  and 
third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  had 
attempted  to  get  a  rule  to  provide  for 
substantiEiIly  the  same  kind  of  language 
embodied  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  . 
Again,  in  consideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  1981,  we  made 
that  effort.  TTie  gentleman  will  recall  at 
that  time  we  had  no  idea  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  might  be.  Conceiv- 
ably the  President  would  perhaps  be  re- 
elected. 
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But  here  I  was  as  a  Republican  and 
having  gone  through  all  this  trauma  that 
we  have  gone  through  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  on  this  budget  resolution  and 
trying  to  resolve  these  dlfterences  among 
ourselves,  willing  to  give  the  President — 
in  that  case  a  Democratic  President — 
the  opportunity  lo  make  some  selective 
cuts  to  live  within  the  ceiling  that  we 
would  prescribe.  At  the  time  during  the 
course  of  that  exchange,  I  think  it  will 
be  abundantly  evident  that  we  specifi- 
cally would  require  there  be  no  program 
axed  or  eliminated,  that  where  reduc- 
tions were  made  they  would  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  percent  In  any  one 
given  category.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta)  points  out,  according 
to  the  lanaguage  of  this  amendment, 
those  reservations  would  be  applied  equi- 
tably in  order  to  retain  the  Important 
spending  priorities  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress and  not  to  surrender  the  authority 
which  we  have  for  making  these  adjust- 
ments and  determining  these  priorities. 


I  happen  to  think  that  we  are  at  that 
juncture  now.  where  given  the  current 
uncertain  economic  climate  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

I  think  it  Is  widely  recognized  by  now 
that  we  Republicans  are  attending  this 
lameduck  session  under  protest. 

The  Congress  should  have  completed 
action  on  the  appropriation  bills  and  the 
budget  resolution  months  ago,  but  be- 
cause the  figures  were  so  bad  it  was  all 
put  over  until  the  election  had  passed. 

There  Is  no  sense  in  plowing  over  that 
ground  again.  We  are  here  to  play  out 
one  last  political  game  with  the  Budget 
Act  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  this  dehcate 
fabric  we  call  a  budget  process  can  stand 
one  more  political  tug  of  war  in  this 
House  but  the  majority  Is  determined  to 
give  it  one  anyway. 

I  have  to  commend  Chairman  Giaimo, 
There  are  few  Members  of  the  majority 
who  have  stuck  their  neck  out  more 
often.  He  believed  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  the  uncontrollables  and 
he  spoke  out.  He  believed  in  reconcilia- 
tion and  he  spoke  out,  if  to  no  avail.  He 
believed  in  the  budget  process  with  a 
bipartisan  ferver  and  resolve  that  I 
respect. 

I  suspect  this,  his  last  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  so  much  that  of  a  bipartisan 
chairman,  but  that  of  a  loyal  Democrat 
who  wants  to  go  out  in  style.  I  am  sure 
he  Is  looking  forward  to  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  knowing  full  well  of 
its  pitfalls.  He  can  go  home  to  Connecti- 
cut next  year  and  watch  a  Republican 
admirustration.  a  Republican  Senate, 
and  a  more  Republican  House  wrestle 
with  his  last  bit  of  handiwork. 

When  I  first  heard  about  the  good 
chairman's  swan  song  resolution.  I 
thought  I  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven, 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  Democrats 
majority  promoting  tight  budgets  with 
spending  cuts  and  lowered  deficits.  I  had 
to  pinch  myself.  Unfortunately.  I  was 
still  alive  and  In  the  same  place;  here,  in 
the  House  of  mirrors  on  the  Washington 
midway. 

The  carnival  barkers  are  all  here,  en- 
ticing us  toward  a  deficit  that  is  $10, 
maybe  $15,  billion  away  from  reality  and 
spending  cuts  made  of  silly  putty.  We 
ought  to  dress  In  clown  suits  and  hang 
trapezes  from  the  rafters.  Because  this 
is  the  center  ring  of  the  circus  that  has 
been  playing  under  this  big  top  for  all 
too  long. 

So  what  do  we  do  with  this  budget? 

I  think  you  cease  playing  games  and 
call  the  blufl.  We  will  see  your  budget 
and  raise  you  reconciliation  and  Im- 
poundment. 

During  the  initial  debates  on  the  1980 
budget  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  proposed 
the  limited  restoration  of  Presidential 
impoundment  power  for  your  own  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  propose  it  once,  but  three 
times.  This  year  during  debates  on  the 
1981  budget,  I  proposed  it  again,  not  for 
a  Republican  President,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

Now  we  are  proposing  it  again.  If  you 
are  serious  about  this  resolution  then 
give  the  President  the  power  to  enforce 
It.  Give  him  the  authority  he  has  always 
had  to  make  the  spending  cuts  stick. 
Give  your  budget  meaning.  Give  it  credi- 
bility. 


Give  Chairman  Giaimo  a  legacy.  The 

first  budget  in  years  that  actually 
worked.  If  you  proposed  this  document 
in  jest,  that  Is  fine.  We  have  all  had  a 
good  laugh  But  do  not  carry  the  charade 
loo  far. 

Presidents  throughout  history  have 
had  the  power  to  reserve  or  Impound 
funds.  You  restricted  that  power  in  1974, 
and  we  have  had  problems  ever  since.  If 
you  agree  to  eliminate  those  restrictions, 
I  think  the  new  administration  can  turn 
this  Halloween  trick  into  a  treat. 

I  have  been  in  the  thick  of  every  floor 
fight  over  a  budget  resolution  since  we 
adopted  the  Budget  Act  6  years  ago. 
Many  of  us  have.  I  thmk  In  all  sincerity. 
Chairman  Giaimo  and  the  rest  of  us 
know  what  those  flghu  have  done  to  the 
budget  process.  We  have  virtually  de- 
stroyed it  I  say  we  because  I  speak  In  a 
bipartisan  sense.  All  of  us  must  share 
some  of  the  blame  for  using  and  abusing 
the  budget  process.  Just  once.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  put  down  our  swords  and 
lake  time  out  from  the  wars  to  applj" 
some  first  aid  to  the  budget  process. 
What  better  time.  It  is  a  lameduck  ses- 
sion. There  is  little  to  lose  or  gain.  We 
may  not  get  another  opportunity  like  this 
one.  You  give  us  impoundment  We  will 
take  your  budget.  That  is  11.  That  Is  all 
there  Is. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  offer- 
ing. I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  impound- 
ment any  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  this  body,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  try  to  make  effective 
the  ceiling  that  we  are  establishing  by 
this  resolution.  We  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ceiling  being  breached,  and 
we  have  had  to  come  back  here  for  a 
third  and  fourth  budget  resolution,  an 
unfortunate  step  and  one  that  makes,  I 
believe,  mockery  to  some  degree  of  our 
earnest  attempt  to  provide  a  ceiling. 

Now,  I  see  no  htirm  in  saying  that  this 
celling  Is  to  be  made  effective  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  President  in  a  pro 
rata  or  equitable  reduction  of  any  over- 
age that  results  from  reestimates  or 
from  any  other  way. 

The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn  so  that  his  discretion  Is  directed 
to  maintain  the  spending  priorities 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  resolu- 
tion. But  it  makes  a  partner  of  him,  in 
effect.  In  trying  to  avoid  the  breaching 
of  the  celling. 

I  think  we  should  make  the  ceUlng 
effective,  and  we  should  enlist  a  Presi- 
dent who,  after  all,  no  matter  who  he  is, 
is  anxious  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
achieve  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  be  effec- 
tive, We  do  not  want  to  come  back  here 
and  have  additional  supplemental  ap- 
propriations made  necessary  by  changed 
circumstances,  and  while  I  dislike  the 
process  of  Impoundment.  I  think  It  is 
relatively  less  bad  than  an  ineffective 
fiscal  policy ;  and  that  seems  to  be  all  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  so  far  as  a 
result  of  some  of  the  imperfections  of 
our  Budget  Reform  Act. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chafrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennaylvanla. 

Mr  WALiwER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  This  afternoon  we  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  about  discipline  In  this 
process.  Is  there  any  real  discipline  if 
the  gentleman  s  amendment  Is  not 
adopted  ? 

Mr.  LATTA  They  can  exceed  the  cell- 
ing. 

Mr  WALKER.  There  Ls  no  real  dls- 
clphne  In  the  budget  process  if.  In  fact, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  not 
adopted?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  LATTA  There  la  not  any  recon- 
ciliation as  far  as  the  $17  billion,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  took  out  of  this 
There  Is  not.  And  certainly  the  recon- 
ciliation amendment  that  was  adopted 
here  earlier  applied  only  to  the  »10 
billion  that  we  are  not  having  in  the 
conference,  but  it  did  not  apply  lo  the 
$17  billion  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  taken  out 

Mr  WALKER  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  point,  because  I  think 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee said  about  the  need  for  discipline 
is  absolutely  essential,  but  what  we  have 
shown  in  recent  history  is  that  there  is 
no  discipline  in  the  budget  process  We 
have  piled  up  massive  deficits,  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  whatsoever  by 
Congress  to  really  get  control  ol  the 
process 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  saying  Is  that  we  ought  to  enlist 
the  Presidents  help  We  ought  to  make 
certain  he  is  a  part  of  this  disciplinary 
process,  and  that  in  fact  we  then  end  up 
with  some  means  of  controlling  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  this  country 

So  I.  too,  would  like  to  support  the 
gentleman  s  amendment  I  th'nk  It  is  an 
important  addition  to  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today 

Mr    LATTA    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  and  for  hi.s  comments 
Mr   OIAIMO    Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr  Panittai 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  make  no  mistake  about 
Jt.  this  Is  a  surrender  of  power  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President,  and  as  such. 
it  does  Involve  a  revision  of  the  Impound- 
ment Act 

Read  the  language  of  the  amendment 
carefullv  This  is  slmplv  another  back- 
door approach  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment that  the  Cha'r  ruled  out  of  order 
initially  under  the  Impoundment  Act 
It  says  that  such  ceilings  of  nscal  year 
1981  expenditure  shojld  also  direct  the 
President  to  reserve  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  remain  within  the  celling 
provided  that  surh  reservaUons  are  ap- 
plied equitably  In  order  to  retain  the 
Important  spending  priorities  adopted  by 
the  Congress 

There  are  two  Important  words  that 
have  to  be  Identified  here  One  Ls  the 
power  of  the  President  to  "reserve  ■  We 


are  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
reserve  amounts  He  does  not  have  that 
today. 

Second,  he  Is  to  determine  whether  it 
U  to  be  "applied  equitably."  Whose  deci- 
sion Is  that?  It  Is  not  the  Congress  It  Is 
not  the  committee's.  It  Is  the  President's, 
to  ex  rclse  hla  discretion  as  to  whether 
he  will  equitably  share  this  reservation 
of  power 

In  order  to  confirm  this,  look  at  the 
definitions  within  the  Impoundment  Act 
Itself.  The  Impoundment  Act  under  sec- 
tion 1011  of  that  act  defines  that  a  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  is  a  withhold- 
ing or  delaying  of  the  oblkatlonal  ex- 
penditures of  budget  authority,  whether 
by    cfctabllshing    reserves    or    otherwise. 

What  the  Republicans  are  doing  In  this 
amendment  is  allowing  the  President  to 
establish  a  reserve  Certainly  It  Is  within 
the  ceilings  and  the  breaching  of  the  ceil- 
ings, but  It  Is  handing  the  President  the 
authority  to  determine  where  those  re- 
serves will  be  made,  what  programs  will 
be  reduced,  what  agencies  will  be  hit 
We  are  surrenderlnK  to  the  President 
that  authority  It  may  be  a  little,  but 
basically  it  Is  undermining  the  Impound- 
ment Act  totally  because  it  is  handing 
him  dlsretlon  and  power  that  he  does 
not  possess  today  That  is  why  it  i.«  im- 
portant to  reject  this  amendment 

Mr  SIMO.V  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  SIMON  I  agree  with  the  point  the 
Kentleman  has  made  There  is  one  other 
point,  and  that  is  that  we  should  learn 
in  the  process  of  all  of  our  lawmaking 
that  we  had  better  be  precise  about  what 
we  want  and  what  we  mean,  and  under 
this  particular  amendment,  no  one 
knows  what  is  meant,  what  is  "equi- 
table " 

If  the  President  takes  25  percent  from 
one  program  and  1  percent  from  an- 
other program,  is  that  complying  w.th 
this  particular  amendment  ■>  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  or  anyone  else,  can  tell  us 
whether  that  complies  or  not  So  not 
only  on  the  grounds  that  the  gentleman 
has  suggested  but  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  clear  where  we  are  going,  what  we 
are  doing,  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated 

Mr  PANETTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  th.nk  the  gentleman  has  stated  it 
correctly  What  we  are  e.s,sentially  doing 
here  is  setting  aside  the  Impoundment 
Act  It  may  be  a  little  piece  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it  It  is  giving  up  powers 
that  we  reserve  to  ourselves  We  are 
handing  to  the  Pre.sident  open  authority 
to  decide  where  and  how  »hese  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  made  That  authority 
re.sts  with  the  Congress  today  We  can 
make  a  point  of  order  We  can  hold  to 
those  ceilings,  and  that  Is  where  the  dis- 
cipline has  to  be  made. 
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If  we  do  not  do  It  here  In  the  Congress, 
we  can  surrender  it  This  is  essentially  a 
surrender  We  ought  to  exerci.se  the  dl.s- 
cipliiie  to  stay  m  thase  ceilings  That  i.s 
why  the  amendment  ought  to  be  rejected. 


Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds 

Let  me  say  in  answer  to  the  statement 
just  made  that  the  Congress  can  control 
spending  by  itself  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  We  have  not 
done  it  here  and  we  ought  to  let  the 
President-elect  have  some  tools  with 
which  he  can  carry  out  the  wishes  of  this 
Congress  in  this  resolution 

Now.  If  you  really  mean  what  you  say 
in  this  resolution,  you  will  vote  for  this 
amendment  If  you  do  not  mean  it.  you 
ought  to  vote  against  It  It  Is  just  as  clear 
as  that 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Baumam 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Members  of  the  majority 
party  are  so  disturbed  about  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  I>atta  amendment  now 
before  us  It  is  rather  like  kissing  your 
wife  through  a  screen  door  It  is  no  more 
than  a  sen.se  of  Congress  resolution  The 
amendment  says  if  we  mean  what  we 
say  in  this  budget  resolution  including 
the  2-percent  cut  in  spending,  then  this 
amendment  asks  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  Congress  lo  provide 
an  e.\eculive  mechanism  lo  enforce  the 
ceilings  If  the  Congress  cannot  live  by 
the  spending  ceilings  In  this  resolution, 
that  the  President  will  reserve  the 
amounts  in  excess  in  order  to  enforce 
the  spending  limits  you  say  you  want  In 
this  budget  resolution. 

You  know,  the  one  person  I  have 
heard  quoted  throughout  this  debate  to- 
day over  and  over  Is  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan. 
ThLs  resolution,  we  are  told,  embodies 
his  campaign  promise  of  a  2-percenl  cut 
in  Federal  spending  by  elimination  of 
waste,  fraud,  corruption,  or  whatever 
the  cause  of  that  waste  Now  this  used 
to  be  known  as  a  meat  ax  approach  in 
cutting  across  the  board  Some  of  us 
have  approved  thase  kinds  of  cuts  In  the 
past  on  the  theory  that  if  you  hold 
down  spending,  they  will  have  to  cut  It 
somewhere 

So  what  this  amendment  says  Is,  be 
sincere  about  the  proposal  that  you  are 
making  If  you  want  Ronald  Reagan  to 
be  your  leader,  as  you  say  you  do.  and 
you  want  to  abide  by  his  2-percent  cut 
across  the  board,  give  hltu  the  power  to 
address  the  passible  Ukelihood  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  collec- 
tively will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
spending  ceilings  expres,sed  m  this  reso- 
lution now  before  us 

This  amendment  Is  a  little  extra  In- 
surance If  It  Is  adopted  perhaps  it  will 
never  have  lo  be  used,  because  we  all 
know  that  a  Democratic  House  and  a 
Republican  controlled  other  body  and  a 
Republican  President  in  the  White 
House  working  together  hand  in  glove 
w.thout  dLsagreement.  all  as  a  result  of 
the  1983  elections,  want  lo  control 
spending  They  want  lo  cut  the  budget. 
They  want  to  bal  ince  the  budget 

Religion  has  finally  come  to  this 
Chamber  We  talked  about  conversion 
some  months  ago  in  the  case  of  liberals 
suddenly  supporting  a  balanced  budget. 
Now.  today  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
conversion    They  have  come  to  the  rail 
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and  accepted  the  religion  of  a  balanced 
budget  that  we  are  working  toward  and 
suddenly  we  have  a  2-percent  cut.  And 
all  we  are  saying  in  this  simple  little 
amendment  Is  let  us  put  something  in 
the  collection  plate  In  the  way  of  en- 
forcement of  the  2-percent  cut.  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  So  this 
Is  what  In  essence  Is.  mdeed.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  often  said,  a 
simple  little  amendment.  It  does  not  do 
anythmg  except  allow  our  new  Presi- 
dent to  force  Congress  to  live  under  the 
spending  levels  that  we  write  Into  this 
resolution. 

Now.  if  you  vote  for  this  resolution 
on  passage,  surely  you  can  live  with  a 
mechanism  that  might  enforce  It. 

So  do  not  get  yourselves  In  a  terrible 
uproar  about  this.  This  is  not  Impound- 
ment. Shades  of  Richard  Milhouse  Nixon 
are  not  being  revisited  upon  us.  This 
is  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan.  We  are  mak- 
ing America  great  again.  This  Is  a  new 
day  for  America,  a  new  day  because  I 
know  the  people  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  have  adopted  him  as  their  Presi- 
dent-elect even  before  he  delivers  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  They  have 
adopted  his  2-percent  cut  In  spending 
even  before  he  asks  It.  So  give  him  the 
tools  to  finish  the  job.  as  Churchill  said 
In  that  great  hour  of  Britain  s  darkest 
night  when  being  attacked  "Give  me 
the  tools  and  I  will  finish  the  job." 

So  we  hope  you  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  proposes.  Let  the  President  have 
the  possibility  of  forcing  Congress  to  do 
what  you  say  you  want  to  do  and  that 
IS  cut  down  on  Federal  spending. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  this  magnificently 
drafted  and  germane  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peysiii). 

Mr.  PEYStR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  people 
did  more  than  elect  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  be  our  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  also  elected 
435  Members  of  Congress  We  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  certain  responsibility, 

I  do  not  understand  the  sudden  con- 
cern that  the  Congress  must  now  re- 
linquish what  Is  its  responsibilty  and 
suddenly  say  that  we  need  another  con- 
trol We  need  the  President,  who  was 
Just  elected,  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble. 

Well,  I  respect  the  new  President  to 
be  of  the  United  States,  but  I  also  re- 
spect the  Congress  who  was  also  elected 
to  do  their  Job. 

I  do  not  understand  this  amendment, 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  others  on  the  Re- 
publican side  are  now  willing  to  accept 
the  resolution  with  the  2-percent  cut. 
because  certainly  If  they  want  to  be  sure 
a  ceiling  is  maintained  on  spending, 
they  would  like  to  know  that  less  money 
is  going  to  s.^ent  to  start  with;  so  we 
have  a  lower  ceiling.  It  would  seem  to 
me  very  Inconsistent  to  have  the  Re- 
publicans opposing,  as  we  have  heard 
now  the  2-percent  cut  in  spending,  and 
then  say.  "Let  us  give  the  President 
the  right  of  restricting  the  amount  of 
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money  that  we  are  going  to  spend  in 
the  Congress." 

We  are  trying  with  the  resolution  to 
restrict  spending.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  ou^ht  lo  do  today;  but  certainly  to 
go  along  with  this  amendment,  which  as 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, said  a  few  moments  ago  becomes 
a  backdoor  approach  to  going  back  lo  the 
old  theory  of  impoundment,  of  having 
some  way  that  the  President  can  stop 
the  Congress  from  the  wild  spending 
that  is  being  pictured. 

The  Congress  is  trying  and  is  acting 
responsibly.  We  are  suggesting  today 
that  we  start  cutting  spending.  We  are 
seeing  resistance  from  the  Republican 
side,  who  took  this  position  in  the  past 
and  now  that  the  Democrats  have  taken 
a  position  to  cut  spending,  they  are  say- 
ing. "No.  we  don't  want  to  cut  it  today. 
Let's  wait  until  sometime  next  year  and 
at  the  same  time  let  us  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  of  sort  of  shutting  down 
on  the  Congress  if  it  feels  it  is  getting 
out  of  hand  " 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
lo  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  try 
to  help  the  gentleman  better  under- 
stand the  Latta  amendment.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  amendment  that  says 
that  we  are  trying  to  prevent  Congress 
from  cutting  spending,  or  that  the 
minority  is  against  the  2-percent  cut — 
we  are  obviously  for  the  2-percent  cut. 
Thai  is  not  the  statement  and  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  put  the  words  In  our 
mouths  on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
did  not  say  the  President  was  doing 
that.  I  said  it  was  the  gentleman's  side, 
the  Republicans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  simply  said  that  the 
Members  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  spoken  have  resisted  the 
resolution  that  would  cut  the  budget  by 
2  percent 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Wrong.  The  Re- 
publicans would  support  a  2-percent  cut, 
If  that  was  the  only  issue  at  stake  in 
this  budget. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  you  have  resisted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Wrong.  The  Re- 
publicans and  Mr.  Latta  support  not 
only  a  2-percent  cut  in  spending,  but  a 
reduction  to  $620  billion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  am 
not  yielding  to  the  gentleman,  because  I 
have  heard  the  ranking  member  of  the 
gentleman's  committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, very  clearly  oppose  the  2-percenl 
resolution  at  th's  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  wrong,  and 
we  so  state. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Very  clearly,  that  is  not 
wrong.  That  is  what  the  whole  subject 
has  been  about  now.  Now,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  willing  to  get  up  now  and  say  that 
he  supports  the  resolution  with  a  2-per- 
cent cut.  maybe  there  might  be  a  differ- 


ent attitude  on  th  s  particular  amend- 
ment; but  I  do  not  happen  to  think  we 
need  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  take 
this  amendment  on  his  side,  the  gentle- 
man will  have  almost  unanimous  support 
for  til  s  budget  resolution  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  he  supports  the  2  percent? 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  resolution,  with  the 
amendments.  Take  them  and  you  are 
home  free. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  are  related,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  NELSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Le VITAS) . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
with  certain  mixed  feelings  because  I 
totally  believe  that  we  have  got  to  cut 
the  budget,  that  our  deficits  are  too  high 
and  that  we  need  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  While  this  resolution  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  American  people  on  November  4 
expressed  themselves  loudly  that  they 
want  to  have  a  reduction  In  Federal 
spending  and  they  elected  an  adminis- 
tration and  a  Congress  which  Is  commit- 
ted to  that;  but  what  the  pe<H3le  of 
America  did  not  do  on  November  4  was 
try  to  abrogate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  reestablish  a  period 
of  an  imperial  Presidency  and  a  tyranny 
in  the  White  House. 
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Article  I.  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
says  that  the  Congress  has  the  legisla- 
tive power.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Constitution  have  said  that  the  Congress 
IS  the  body  where  the  appropriations  to 
fund  this  Government  shall  reside  and 
for  the  Congress  to  be  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  people. 

I  have  voted  for  the  budget  cuts,  for 
the  balanced  budget,  and  for  reductions, 
and  will  do  so  again  today,  even  beyond 
the  reduction  that  this  budget  resolution 
has.  But  I  am  very  concerned  that  iny 
good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  attempting  to  restore  a  period 
that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  Watergate  and  Ehrlichman 
and  Haldeman  where  there  was  a  Presi- 
dency that  was  not  under  the  control  of 
the  elected  Congress. 

There  was  not  a  vote  on  November  4 
to  establ.sh  a  Presidential  dictatorship  in 
this  country.  There  was  not  an  effort  to 
abrogate  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  line-item  appro- 
priation veto  in  the  President.  The  Con- 
stilution  does  not  permit  that. 

This  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
and  must  bear  the  consequences  of  its 
actions,  pure  and  simple.  The  President 
has  in  place,  under  the  Budget  and  Im- 
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poundment  Control  Art.  even'  recourse 
at  his  disposal  to  defer  or  rescind  ap- 
propriations and  send  them  to  the  elected 
Congress  to  have  approval  or  dis- 
approval 

If  we  ever  go  back  to  a  situation  where 
the  American  people,  through  their  elec- 
tive representatives,  lose  that  control 
then  we  are  resorting  and  returning  to 
a  period  of  an  imperial  Presidency,  which 
brought  us  to  time.s  that  the  American 
people  said  thev  do  not  want  anymore 
I  would  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
not  only  defeated  but  that  it  docs  not 
signal  during  the  next  Congress  thi.s  type 
of  political  same  playmg  and  reversion 
to  bygone  eras 

I  mtend  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  new  President  of  the  United  Slates 
and  to  help  him  restrain  spending  and 
fight  inflation,  and  to  work  with  my 
colleaKues  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  But  m  that 
process  let  us  not  try  to  repeal  the  im- 
portant controls  which  the  Foundln^; 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  They  were  familiar  with 
the  tyranny  of  an  executive  department 
which  Ignores  the  law  The  American 
people  have  recently  had  unfortunate  ex- 
periences with  tins  problem  The  people 
who  wrote  the  Budget  Control  and  Im- 
poundment Act  knew  the  .s.ime  thir.K 

It  is  interestmK  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  proposed  either  by  the 
Democrat-s  or  the  Republicans  for  the 
last  4  years 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman   1   additional  minute 

Mr,  CONABLE  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LEVITAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  CONABLE  I  would  like  to  .say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Impoundment 
was  not  solely  the  Nixnn  eras  aberra- 
tion; It  goes  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
Thomas  Jefterson  refused  to  spend  the 
money  for  a  gunboat  to  fight  the  Indians 
out  on  the  Missouri  River  becau.se  he 
did  not  think  that  was  an  appropriate 
thing  to  do,  even  ihouKh  the  Congress 
wanted  him  to  do  It 

As  to  the  question  of  gamesmanship, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  serious  In 
this  budget  resolution  and  want  to  estab- 
lish a  celling  that  will  stick,  we  ouKht  to 
be  willing  to  enlist  the  branch  of  th'' 
Government  that  s[>ends  the  money  we 
appropriate  to  enter  into  a  partner.ship 
with  us  to  try  to  keep  that  celling  in- 
violate rather  than  permitting  it  con- 
stantly to  be  penetrated,  whether  by  de- 
sign or  by  accident 

Mr  LEVITAS  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  to  respond  to 
that,  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  I  am 
willing  to  do  that  When  the  new  Presi- 
dent sends  over  the  deferrals  and  rescis- 
sions, I  suggest  the  gentleman  w  .tch  how 
we  vote.  I  intend  to  support  cuts  I  in- 
tend to  support  more  restraint  but  I  do 
not  want  to  abandon  the  Constitution 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  RoussELOT*. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Latta  amendment 


tjerause  it  would  give  the  tools  to  the 
President  to  efTectively  achieve  the  nec- 
essary cut»s  for  fiscal  year  1981 

C  learly  the  major. ty  of  Members  of 
this  Congre.ss  have  found  it  difTlcult  to 
make  budget  cuts  We  can  see  this  by 
looking  at  our  reconciliation  (trocess  It 
has  taken  half  of  this  year  to  try  and 
make  $6  6  billi  )n  worth  of  cuts  and  we 
have  not  even  pas.^ed  reconciliation  yet 
And  now  the  majoritys  proposal  would 
ask  the  President  Ui  make  approximately 
$n  billion  in  cuts  from  the  deficit  Fur- 
ther, the  Budget  Committee  is  compli- 
catiiig  this  request  by  not  giving  the 
President  a  full  fiscal  year  to  work  with 
as  we  had  with  reconciliation  In  addi- 
tion, our  budget  chairman  claims  that 
these  are  2  percent  acjoss-the-board 
ruts  This  is  a  misnomer  With  defense. 
interest  and  otTselting  receipts  left  un- 
touched, many  of  these  cut.s  iii  effect  be- 
come 4-percent  cuts 

How  can  we  efTectively  ask  the  new 
President  to  do  something  which  has 
been  a  tremendous  and  difficult  task  for 
this  Congress'  Do  we  now  demand  mir- 
acles of  our  Presidents''  Let  us  not  try 
to  Interpret  a  President-elect  s  words  be- 
fore  he  has  taken  offlce  and  try  to  en- 
force our  interpretation  of  them  Amidst 
our  current  economic  woes,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  all  the  support  we  can  give 
him 

The  Budget  Committee  refused  to 
specify  which  programs  would  be  cut. 
nor  did  it  provide  the  means  to  accom- 
plish them  If  we  are  going  to  force  cuts 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  through 
the  adoption  of  spending  ceilings,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  Miechainsm  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  reductions 

This  is  why  I  support  the  Ijatta 
amendment  The  Latta  amendment  re- 
tains the  same  spending  ceilln.ns  but 
allows  the  new  administration  to  shape 
Its  own  economic  policies  w  tthout  chang- 
ing any  of  Congress  spending  prior. ties 

Contrary  to  the  insinuations  fro.m  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  this  is  not  a  return 
to  the  Nixon  era  of  unwarranted  Im- 
lOTundments  The  l.atta  amendment  Is  a 
limited  provision  and  it  Is  not  a  back- 
door approach  to  try  as  the  majority 
claims  It  would  be  I  am  sorry  my  col- 
league from  California  'Mr  Panetta> 
lias  left  the  floor  berause  I  think  he 
should  I'sten  to  this  The  budget  resolu- 
tion retains  control  over  Impoundment 
a.s  long  as  Congre.ss  does  not  go  over  Its 
estiibllshed  budget  ceilings  Congress  Is 
not  relinquishing  its  budget  authority  In 
this  resolution 

If  Congress  lives  within  \ls  budget 
ceilings  and  is  really  serious  about  that, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
not  withhold  any  funds 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  bad  to  go 
back  to  the  concepts  of  a  republic  held 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  I  am  sorry  some  of 
my  colleagues  did  not  realize  that  many 
Presidents  have  used  that  technique  of 
imtwundment  and  I  think  it  has  been 
use<l  with  great  restraint  by  most  Presi- 
dents I  fear  that  Mr  Roosevelt  was  the 
one  that  used  the  p  iwer  in  an  objection- 
able way  first  And  then  there  was  Lyt\- 
don  J.3hnson.  but  we  will  talk  about 
history  another  time. 


So  let  me  repeat  If  Congre.v  lives 
within  Its  budget  ceilings,  the  President 
will  not  need  to  impound  If  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  future  Congress,  is  seri- 
ous about  a  change  about  living  within 
Us  ceilings,  we  will  have  no  problem  By 
pa.ssmg  the  Latta  amendment,  we  give 
the  President  the  power  to  withhold 
funds  If  Congress  has  in  fact  overspent 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  Congress 
has  been  guilty  of  overspending  time 
and  time  again 

One  of  my  coUeai-ues  said.  "Who  got 
the  mandate?"  I  think  it  was  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr  Peyser' 
I  can  tfll  the  gentleman  President- 
elect Reagan  got  a  very  substantial 
mandate  to  do  just  what  he  promised 
to  do.  balance  the  budget  by  1983  and 
restrain  spending  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  But  mv  colleague  from  Georgia 
'Mr  LtviTAst  IS  right  It  is  the  Congre.ss 
that  appropriates  the  dollars  If  we  live 
within  our  ceilings  the  President  can- 
not impound  one  thing  under  this 
amendment  So  to  answer  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  'Mr  OiAmo»,  if  we 
are  serious  about  not  gong  too  far  be- 
yond this  authorization  bill  by  mortgag- 
ing the  future,  as  we  have  done  in  too 
many  cases  under  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, if  Congress  would  really  start 
looking  at  those  authorizations  serious- 
ly, we  would  not  have  to  have  a  President 
begin  to  impound  because  Congress 
would  be  living  up  to  its  responsibility 

Why  has  my  collea'-uie  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Latta  ■  ,  ofTered  this''  He  has  ofTered  this 
because  Congre.ss  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  live  under  budget  con- 
trols This  Congress  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  responsibilities  to  restrain  spend- 
ing I  say  that  the  majority  in  this  Con- 
gress, not  the  minority  has  been  irre- 
sponsible in  koing  far  beyond  the  budget 
limitations  tliat  we  were  supposedly  set- 
ting for  ourselves 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  PEYSER  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  tr>'  to  take 
away  the  election  victory  ajid  the  great 
victory  that  President-elect  Reagan  has 
had. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
could  not  If  he  wanted  to. 

Mr  PEYSER  I  do  not  wiuit  to  be- 
cause llial  IS  what  the  people  wanted. 
The  people  also  wanted  us  on  the  ma- 
jority side  The  Democrats  have  a  ma- 
jority in  this  House  be<ause  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country  want  them  here. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  They  aJ.so  gave  us 
a  new  majority  m  the  other  body,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PEYSER  That  is  fair  enough  But 
let  us  not  put  ourselves  in  some  sec- 
ondary role  We  have  a  rule  here,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  stay  with  it  That  is 
to  maintain  control  of  this  budget  and 
not  to  relinquish  our  authority  to  the 
President 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute  to   the   gentleman    from   California 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 
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Mr,  ROUSSELOT  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  1  would  just  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  PEYSER),  that  if  we  had  really  lived 
up  to  our  responsibilities  to  restrain 
spending,  this  amendment  would  not  be 
OfTered  today  But  we  have  not  We  have 
exceeded  the  limitations  over  and  over 
aga.n  In  ail  of  those  functional  cate- 
gories The  gentleman  knows  It  as  well  as 
I  do  I  Will  say  to  my  colleague  that  there 
was  a  pretty  heavy  mandate  as  It  related 
to  many  of  those  statewide  races  In  many 
areas  of  this  country,  including  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State,  where  It  was  clear 
that  the  people  of  those  several  States 
wanted  tietter  restraint  on  spending. 
Tliey  wanted  a  balanced  budget.  They  no 
longer  wish  to  tolerate  the  Irrational 
deficit  financing  that  this  majority  lead- 
ership in  this  Congress  has  constantly 
pushed  us  to  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  «Mr.  Latta  i  has  ofTered 
a  rational  amendment.  It  does  not  give 
unlimited  powers  to  the  President  He 
cannot  do  one  thing  If  it  is  beyond  the 
budget  celling  The  Latta  amendment  Is 
what  the  American  people  want  and 
voted  for  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  Nelson). 

Mr  NELSON  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
Mr  Chairman. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Levitas)  will  take  the  well,  I  will  use  my 
minute  to  ask  him  a  question.  This  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  well  aware  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia's  leadership  in 
successfully  attaching  legislative  vetoes 
to  all  kinds  of  bills — amendments,  hy  the 
way,  which  have  had  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities in  passing  these  legislative 
vetoes  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  his  opinion  of  the 
philosophical  consistency  of  his  efforts 
for  legislative  \etoes  and  resisting  to- 
day's attempts  to  give  the  executive 
branch  of  government  the  power  to  im- 
pound funds  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr  LEVITAS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  It 
Is  exactly  the  same  principle  that  is  in- 
volved. It  simply  says  that  the  Congres.'; 
has  the  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  it  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  exercising.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  legislative  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  NELSON  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr  LEVITAS.  If  the  President  wants 
to  impound  funds,  which  may  be  a  very 
wise  move  on  his  part,  then  that  recom- 
mendation in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
should  come  back  to  the  Congress,  and 
Congress  should  be  in  a  position  of  ex- 
ercising a  veto  over  it  if  that  be  the  de- 
sire of  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people.  It  Is  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth 
exactly. 

Mr.  OIAIMO  I  have  no  additional  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume.  I  think  one  of  the 


saddest  days  in  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress, since  I  have  been  here,  and  one 
of  the  saddest  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  Is  when  we  enacted,  without 
my  vote,  this  anti-impoundment  legisla- 
tion which  forces  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars 
he  feels  should  not  be  spent. 

When  you  look  at  the  figures,  you  can 
see  what  has  happened.  In  1975,  when 
this  act  went  into  effect — the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Act — $326  billion  was 
our  total  budget.  Today,  we  are  con- 
sidering a  budget  of  $631  billion  Some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  Something  has 
failed.  We  are  merely  asking  In  this 
amendment  now  before  the  House  for 
the  authority  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Impound  funds  after 
the  amount  provided  In  the  resolution 
has  been  reached  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1981  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able request.  Still,  the  opposition  has  to 
bring  in  Watergate  and  Richard  Nixon 
This  IS  not  impoundment  per  se.  there 
Ls  as  much  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  impoundment  as  there 
IS  day  from  night  If  we  mean  what  we 
say  in  this  resolution — and  I  hope  we 
do— that  we  are  going  to  restrict  spend- 
ing to  $631  billion,  you  will  support  the 
amendment. 

If  you  do  not  believe  In  what  you  will 
be  voting  on,  then  turn  down  the  amend- 
ment. Say  to  the  American  people  and 
the  taxpayers  there  that  we  do  not  need 
it:  we  do  not  mean  it:  we  do  not  mean 
to  put  any  restrictions  on  ourselves.  We 
are  going  to  force  the  President  to  spend 
above  the  ceiling. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMot  reduced  this  total  from  $648 
billion  to  $631  billion.  However,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  force  a  reconciliation  of 
this  $17  billion  in  spending.  Without  any 
amendment,  we  will  not  be  giving  the 
President  the  tools  needed  to  reduce  that 
$648  billion  in  spending  to  $631  billion. 
Is  that  fair?  Is  that  reasonable?  I  think 
not. 

If  we  mean  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
$648  billion  in  spending  to  $631  billion, 
the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  pass 
this  amendment  If  there  is  anybody  here 
on  the  floor  that  can  tell  me  how  you  are 
going  to  do  that  without  this  amend- 
ment I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  that  Mem- 
ber right  now  and  you  can  explain  to  the 
House  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try how  you  are  goinp  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
find  any  takers,  so  it  follows  we  should 
pass  this  amendment.  It  only  goes  until 
September  30.  1981. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lattai. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  154,  noes  232. 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No  639J 

AYES— 164 

Abdnor 

Oradlson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Aodrewi, 

G'.  amm 

Pashayaa 

N  Dik. 

Graasley 

Pau, 

Archer 

Green 

Petri 

A»hbrook 

Grlsham 

Porter 

Bad ham 

Guyer 

Pritchard 

B&raila 

Hagedorn 

Qua  vie 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Quilien 

Beard,  T«nii 

■chmldt 

Rallsback 

B«reuter 

Hansen 

Reguia 

Broom  Held 

HATKha 

Rhodes 

Broyhlll 

Heckler 

Rmaldo 

Buchanan 

HlUls 

RItter 

Butler 

Hmson 

Roblnaon 

Campbell 

Hollenbeck 

Roth 

Carney 

Hopkins 

Rou&selot 

Carter 

Morton 

Rover 

Cheney 

Hutchinson 

Rudd 

Clauien 

Hj-de 

Santlnl 

Cllnger 

Ichord 

Sfttlerfleld 

Coleman 

Jeffords 

Sawyer 

Collins,  Tex 

Jeffries 

.'^'-hroeder 

Conable 

Johnson.  Colo 

Schulz* 

Conie 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

CorrorBn 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Coughlln 

Kramer 

.'=humway 

Courier 

I.ncr  marslno 

.Shuster 

Cmne,  Philip 

Latta 

Smith   Nebr. 

Daniel   Dan 

Leach,  Iowa 

Fnowe 

Daniel,  R  W. 

I«e 

Snyder 

Danmemeyer 

lent 

Solcmon 

Davli.  Kich. 

Llvincston 

Spence 

Deckard 

Loemer 

Staneeland 

Derwlnakl 

Lett 

Stanton 

Devine 

Lujan 

Stockman 

Dickinson 

Lnken 

S"-mp 

Dnman 

L'incren 

Svmms 

Dunran.  Tenn 

McClory 

Tauke 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Edwards,  Okla 

McKlnney 

Trlble 

Emery 

Madlgan 

Vander  Jagt 

Eriahl 

Marks 

Walker 

Erlenborn 

Marlenee 

Wampler 

Evans.  Del 

Marriott 

Whlttaker 

Fenwlck 

Martin 

Williams  Ohio 

Find  ley 

Mathls 

Winn 

Fish 

Michel 

Wvdler 

Forsythe 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wvlle 

Frcnzel 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Yatron 

Oilman 

Moore 

Yonnc,  A'aska 

0'n"r!ch 

Moorhead, 

Young.  Fla. 

Gold  water 

Cailf. 

Ooodling 

Mottl 

NOES— 232 

Addabbo 

Cavanaugh 

Fowler 

Akaka 

Chappe:i 

Frost 

Albosta 

Chisholm 

Fuqua 

Alexander 

riav 

Gaydos 

Ambro 

C'oe'.ho 

Gephardt 

Anderson. 

Oonyers 

Glalmo 

Ca'lf. 

Cr'-ck-ett 

Gllckman 

Anderson.  HI. 

D'Amouri 

Gonzalez 

Andrews  N  C. 

Danlelson 

Gore 

Anmiinzlo 

Daach'e 

Gray 

App!egBte 

DavlB  S  C 

Ouarinl 

Ashley 

de  la  Garza 

G-Jdger 

.•\spln 

Dell  vims 

Hall.  Ohio 

Atkinson 

Derrick 

Hall  Tex 

A'Tom 

Dicks 

Hamilton 

Bailey 

Dinirell 

Hanoe 

BaHus 

Dixon 

Hanley 

Barnard 

Donnelly 

Rarkln 

Ba-nes 

Dougherty 

Harris 

BeieU 

Downey 

Hawkins 

Bellensoii 

Drtnan 

Hefner 

Benjnmln 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Heftel 

Bennett 

Early 

HI  "h  tower 

BlagRl 

Eckhardt 

Holland 

bm^ham 

Ed^ar 

Holtzman 

Blanchard 

Edwar'iB.  Calif 

Howard 

B'-fC's 

English 

Hubbard 

Boland 

Erte! 

"uckaby 

Boner 

Evans.  Ga. 

Huehes 

Bonlor 

Evans.  Ind 

Huttp 

Bonker 

Pascell 

Ireland 

Bcquard 

Pazlo 

Jacobs 

Bowen 

Ferraro 

Jenklna 

Braiemas 

Fisher 

JohnsoT.,  Calif. 

Breaux 

Flthlan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Br'nk'ev 

Fllppo 

Jones  Okla. 

Brc^heari 

Florlo 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Foley 

Ka»t«nmeler 

Burton,  John 

Ford   Mich 

Kazen 

Bvron 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Klldee 

Oarr 

Fountain 

Kogovsek 

VOL 
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KcMtmarar 

Nelson 

St  Oermaln 

be  agreed 

to   and    that   the   concurrent 

Ratchford 

St  Oermaln 

Walgren 

L&Falca 

NU-hols 

Stack 

resolution. 

as  amendeci.  be  aereed  to 

Reuss 

Stack 

Watklna 

L«a<-h.  La 

Nuwak 

Stasners 

Rot>erta 

Staggers 

Waxman 

L««th.  Tex 

C>akar 

S'ark 

The  motion  was  agreea  lo 

Rod  mo 

Ktenho.m 

White 

Lehman 

Oberstar 

Stre<l 

Accord in 

bIv  the  Committee  rose,  and 

Roe 

Strwsrt 

Whitley 

Leiand 
Levttas 

Obey 
Ottin«er 

Kleiiholm 
Stewart 

the   Speaker    pro   tempore 

Mr     FOLIY, 

Rosenthal 

K.>st«['.k>>wskl 

Stakes 

Stratum 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont 

Lloyd 

Panef.a 

Stokea 

having  assumed  the  chair 

Mr    Natchir, 

Roybal 

Siudd* 

Wiisoi,   Tex 

Long.  La 

Pattfn 

Stratlon 

Chairman  c 

f  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

.''ab.i 

Swift 

Wirth 

Long.  Mil 

Pease 

Stuildi 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 

Sche ler 

Svnar 

Wolff 

Lowry 
Lundlne 

Pepper 
I'erklna 

Swift 

SMiar 

ed    that    that    Commttee 

having    had 

Se.b<-r;!ng 
Shar.iion 

Taurin 
Trailer 

Wolpe 
Wright 

McHugh 

Pryser 

Tau/in 

under  cons 

deration  the  cc 

ncurrent  res- 

Simon 

fdall 

Yates 

McKay 

Pickle 

Trailer 

olution   '  H 

Con    Res    448 

revislnc  the 

.sitelt..r. 

lllman 

Young.  Mo. 

Macuira 
Markey 

Prever 

Price 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

congressional  budget  for  the  U  S    Gov- 

Smith. Iowa 
So  arz 

\'an  De'riln 
Vento 

Znblockl 
Zeferettl 

Mateul 

Pursell 

Van'k 

ernment  fo 

r  the  fl.scal  years  1981.  1982. 

NOE.S     191 

Mattox 

Hahall 

Vento 

and  1983,  had  directed  him 

to  report  the 

Mavnnilea 
Mar.iiOU 

aatchford 
Reuse 

Volkmf  r 
lA  a.k:ren 

concurrent 

resolution  back 

to  the  House 

AbdtvT 
Aridrews. 

Oramm 
(•raasley 

Mottl 
Murphy.  Pa 

Mica 

Richmond 

Wa^k'ns 

with    an    amendment    wltn    tne   recom- 

N Dak 

f.reen 

Myers.  Tnd. 

Mtkultkl 

Robrrts 

Wa<man 

mendation 

that     the     amendment     be 

A;ip:e«ate 

Ortsham 

Paahayan 

MUlfr   Calif 
Mine' a 

KiKllno 
Roe 

Welu 
While 

agreed  to  and  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 

Archer 
Ashbro   k 

Ouyer 
Hugedom 

Paul 
Petri 

Minlah 

Rosenthal 

Whi'.  fi 

tion    as  amended    be  agreed  to 

Badham 

Hii.'n  Hon 

Piirter 

MitchrM,  Md 

Ro*t^nkiiw»k 

Wh!'t*n 

The    SPEAKFR    pro    tempore     Under 

Bauman 

Han.mer- 

Pritchard 

Moakley 

Hnyba; 

W'.lMamn    Mnnt 

the    statute     the    nrevlous    nuestion    Is 

Beard   Tenn 

s  hmldt 

Pursell 

Moffett 

R  U  UK  1 

Wilson,  Tex 

ordf  red 

Hereuter 

Hansen 

Quavle 

Mollnharv 

."a  bo 

wirh 

Bo  iq,  ar1 

Harsha 

QuUlen 

MontKOtTifry 

Srheuer 

Wolpe 

The  question  i.s  on  tlie  amendment 

Broom  field 

Heckler 

Rhilsbark 

Moorheafl   Pa 

Peiberllnu 

WrVht 

The   amendment    was   aareed   to 

Urovhlll 

HIlllB 

Rrcula 

Miirphv.  ru 

Bhunnon 

Wvatt 



Buchanan 

Hlnson 

Rhn-1e« 

Murphy.  Pa 

Sharp 

V«tr^ 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  temix)re    i  tie  ques- 

Hur'.on John 

Hollenbeck 

Richmond 

Mortha 

Simon 

Voiine    Mo 

tion  IS  on 

the  coi^current 

resolution 

B  It  er 

Ho  t 

Riiiald-i 

Mtiato 

Skeltcm. 

Zablockl 

The    question    was    taken ,     and    the 

ramnbell 

Hollrman 

Rltter 

Natcher 

Nedrl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ro'^rr 

Ze'eretll 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 

Carney 

rarr 

Hopklna 
Morton 

Robinson 
Roth 

Anthony 

NOT   VOTING— 48 

Fary                        O'Brien 

ayes  appeared  to  have  It 

arc  .anrn  von 

OarUr 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Hughes 

Hvdf 

Ichord 

Rousaeiot 

Rover 

Rudd 

Beiirrt    R  I 

ftarcla 

Patieraon 

Mr    LA'l'TA    Mr    Speak 

er.  I  demand 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Rusao 

Bethuna 

Olbbons 

I-ancel 

a  recorded  \ 

ote 

Cleveland 

Je'ords 

Saferfleld 

Bevlll 
Ho ;  I !  III! 

OInn 
Molt 

Rose 

S<-bellua 

A  rf(  orded  vote  was  ordered. 

Cllnger 
Ooleman 

Jeffries 
Johnson   Colo. 

Sawyer 
Schroeder 

Brr>ok» 

Jenrette 

Pue  iman 

The  vote 

was  taken  by 

electronic  de- 

ColUna.  Tex 

Kastenmeler 

Schulze 

B'liwn   Ohio 

Kellv 

Taylor 

vice,  and  th 

ere  were — ayes 

201   noes  191, 

C  n.'ible 

Kellv 

Sebellus 

Burgener 
Burliaon 

lelerer 
l.ewli 

Th'  mpion 

r;  man 

answered  " 

present '  1.  not 

voting  37.  as 

Cionte 
Corcoran 

Krinp 

Kindness 

Sensenbrennar 
Sharp 

Burton   Phillip  Mcc:  .»krv 

Wfft  v^r 

follows. 

CouKh'  In 

Kramer 

,«he'hv 

Cleveland 

McCormack 

Whtlfhurat 

[Roll  No  0401 

Courter 

Lagomarslno 

Shumway 

Oolllni.  ni 

McDarlf 

wr. son.  Bob 

Crane,  Philip 

!*••« 

.^huster 

Connan 

McEwen 

w  l"on   C   H 

AYES     203 

Daniel,  Dan 

Leach    Iowa 

.■=mith    Nebr 

Center 

Murphy    N  Y 

Wolff 

Addabbo 

DI»on 

Jones,  Okla 

Danel    R    W 

Leach.  La 

Snowe 

Crane.  Daniel 

Neal 

Akaka 

Donnelly 

J    :;»«   Tenn 

Dannemever 

Lee 

Snvder 

Dodd 

Nr.lan 

A.  t>o9ta 

0<  URherty 

Ka/en 

DavM  MKh 

Ler.' 

So'omon 

1640 

Ale  lander 

Downey 

Klldee 

Deckard 

Lfvltas 

Spence 

ArnbT' ' 

Drlnan 

KoRovsak 

Delh-ms 

!*»•'« 

S'ftn''e'.and 

The   Cler 

Ic    announccc 

the    following 

Anderson. 

Duncan.  Oraf 

Kostmayer 

Derw'n%kt 

Livingston 

Stanton 

pairs 

railf 

Fckhardt 

I.aKalce 

Devlne 

Loeffler 

SI  ark 

Anderson,  ni 

EdKar 

I^ath  Tex 

D'ck  nson 

Lett 

Steed 

On  this  vote; 

An  Irews   N  C 

KnuUih 

I  ^hrr.a.n 

Dornan 

Lulan 

Stockman 

Mr     Burgener    for.    w'.th 

Mr^     Spellman 

Annunzio 

Ertal 

t.eland 

f>  n'an.  Tenn 

Luken 

Stump 

agalnat 
Mrs     Holl 

Ashley 

Kvans,  Oa 

l.nvi 

Early 

Lungren 

Rvmms 

for    with   Mr 

Pary    analnst 

Asp'n 
Atkinson 

Fascell 
Fazio 

loi.L'    La 
I^nR   Md 

F  'war-Is   A'a 
Fdwardi   Calif 

MrClorv 
M-nonald 

Ta':ke 
Thomas 

Mr    lewla 

for    with   Mr    Olnn   aKainst 

A  iCon 

Kerraro 

Ixjwry 

F-'wards   Okla 

McEwen 

Trlhle 

Mr      McCloakey     for.     with     Mr      German 

Bailey 

Fisher 

Lun  line 

Emery 

M'-Kmney 

Vander  Jagt 

against 

Baldus 

Pllppo 

McHuKh 

Erdahl 

Madlgan 

Van'k 

Mr    O'Brien  for    with  Mr 

C' liter  a''alnst 

Barnard 

F.ley 

McKay 

Fr  erborn 

Marks 

Vciwmer 

Mr   Taylor  for   with  Mrs 

Collins  of  Illinois 

I  an-n 

Pord.  Mich 

.via  vu  ire 

FTans   Del 

Marlenea 

Walker 

ai;aln8t 
Mr      Whit 

Be  ic  ; 

F'.rd   Tenn 

Markey 

Evans   Ind 

Marriott 

Wpmpler 

ehurst     for.     with     Mr      Oarcia 

Bellenaon 

Bfn'am  n 

Fi'-mtaln 
Fowler 

Mataul 
Ma'tox 

Penwlck 

Flndley 

Martin 
Mathls 

Weaver 

Wel.sa 

agalnat 

Bennett 

Frost 

Mavroulea 

Pish 

Mar?c.ll 

Wh't'«ker 

Mr    Bethune  for   with  Mi 

Range:  agalnn* 

Biaiigl 

F.iqua 

Mica 

Flthlan 

M'che' 

WMPams  Ohio 

Mr   Brown 

of  Ohio  for.  wl 

th  Mr    Ihoinps   n 

Bln'■^^m 

r>avd'« 

Mineta 

Florlo 

Mlkulskt 

Winn 

agalnat. 

Blanchard 

Oephardt 

Minuh 

Forsythe 

Miller.  Calif 

Wyatt 

Mr      Cleve 

land     for      with     Mr      Anthony 

Bo<'iis 

Ola  mo 

Moakley 

Frenrel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wydler 

against 

tioland 

Olbbons 

Moffe't 

O I  m  an 

Mitchell,  Md, 

Wylle 

Mr    Daniel    B    Crane   for 
against 

.    with    Mr     Wolff 

Boner 

Bonlor 
Bonker 

nii'-kman 

Oore 

Oray 

Mollohan 
MontRrmery 
M'>orhead   Pa 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell,  N  Y 
Moore 

Yatron 
Yount!  Alaska 

Mr     Kelly 

ftir     with    Mr 

Murphy    of   New 

Bowen 

O    «rln! 

M-rrnhv,  ni. 

C>or>dllng 

Moorhead, 

Young   r.a 

York  against 

Brademas 

Oudger 

M  irtha 

Gradlson 

Calif 

Mr     Bob 

Wilson    for     » 

1th    Mr      Lederer 

Breaux 

Ha  :    Ohio 

M  .'•..> 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"— 1 

against 

Br'nk'.'V 

Hai;   Tex 

Natcher 

Brodhead 

Hance 

NMzl 

Oonzaler. 

Messrs        WYLTE.       OILMAN.       and 
CLAUSEN  changed  their  votes  from  "no 

Brown    Calif 
Burllson 

Han>v 
Ha'»:n 

Ne:  v-in 
M-hoU 

NOT   VOTINO- 

37 

to   aye  " 

Byron 

Harris 

N   »»k 

Anthony 

Crane.  Daniel 

O  Brlen 

r«  vans' 'nh 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Bafalls 

Dodd 

Patterson 

Mr     ERTel   cnanged 

hi.s    vote    from 

Chappell 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Board   R  I 

Fary 

Rangel 

'  a,vo"  to  "no  ' 

Chisholm 

He'T. 

Obey 

Bethune 

Cvarcla 

Rose 

So  the  amendment  was 

rejected 

Coelho 

HiKh  tower 

Ottlniter 

BevlU 
BollLng 

Ginn 

Santlnl 

The  resu 

t  of  the  vote 

wa.s  announced 

C^nvers 
Crockett 

H    land 
H-  ward 

Pan^'ta 
Patten 

Jenrette 

Spellman 

as  at)ove  recorded 

D  Amou-s 

Hubbard 

Peaae 

Brocks 

Le  lerer 

Taylor 

Mr    OIAIMO    Mr    Ch 

that  the  Committee  dn  r 

[iirman    I   move 

Dantelson 
Daschle 

H  ;   kaby 
riutchinson 

Pepner 
Perkins 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burpener 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

Thompson 
Whllehurst 

ow  rise  and  re- 

Davis  S  C 

Hutto 

Peyser 

Burton.  Phillip  McDade 

Wilson    Bob 

port   the  concurrent   resolution   back  to 

('e  la  Oarra 

Ireland 

Pickle 

Collins  ni. 

Murphy,  NY 

WUson.  C  H. 

the  House  with  an  amendment   with  the 
recommendation    that    the    amendment 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif 
Jones,  N  C 

Prever 

Price 

Rahall 

x^\^  kttaai*B     •••' 

Gorman 
Cottar 

Neal 

Nolan 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs  Spellman  for.  with  Mr  Bob  Wilson 
agalrLst 

Mr   Rangel  for,  with  Mr   Burgener  agalnat. 

Mr    Cotter  for,  with  Mr   McCloskey  against 

Mr    Gorman   for    with   Mr    Taylor  against 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr  O'Brien 
against 

Mr   Oinn  for.  with  Mr   Whltehurst  agalnat. 

Mr    Fary  for.  with  Mr    Bafalls  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr  Daniel  B 
Crane  against 

Mr  Oarcla  for.  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio 
against 

Mr   Anthony  for,  with  Mr  Bethune  agalnat 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  BevUl    with   Mr    Charles   H    Wilson  of 

California, 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr    McDade 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr   Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr  Neal 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr    Nolan 

Mr  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr   ROM. 

Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr   Dodd 

Mr  Patterson  with  Mr  McCormack 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  S'b*,  rule 
XXVII,  the  Chair  announced  that  he 
will  pastpone  further  proceedings  today 
on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  "yeas"  and 
"n^ys"  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
IS  objected  to,  under  clause  4  of  rule  X'V. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  these  motions  to  be  determined  by 
nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr  BAUMAN  If  I  may  inquire,  did  I 
understand  the  Chair  to  say  that  votes 
on  suspensions  would  be  postponed  until 
later  today 

The  ."SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct 

Mr  BAUMAN  Doe=  the  Cha'r  know 
how  many  suspensions  will  be  called  to- 
day' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  There  are 
two  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OF- 
FICERS AND  FIREFIGHTERS' 
DEATH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H  R 
5888'  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to 
.•survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses a.s  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR    5888 

Br  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^resentatii  rs  of  thr  '■■n-tr'1  S'a'rs  of  Arner- 
tea  in  Congress  assfmbled.  That  (a)  (1)  sub- 
chapter  I   of   chapter   81    of  title  8.   United 


States  Ckxle,  la  amended  by  inaertlng  after 
section  8147  the  following  new  section: 
"i  8148.  Death  bcnefSu  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  flreflgbters 

"(a)    For  the  purpoee  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  an 
employee — 

"(A)  the  duties  of  whose  position  are  pri- 
marily to  perform  work  directly  connected 
with — 

"(1)  the  control  of  crime  or  Juvenile  delin- 
quency; 

••(11)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws; 
or 

••(ill)  the  protection  of  Federal  officials, 
public  buildingi  or  property,  or  foreign  dip- 
lomatic missions;  and 

•'(B)  who,  at  the  time  the  peraonal  injury 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
Is  sustained,  la — 

■■(1)  engaged  In  the  detection  of  crime; 

"(111  engaged  In  the  apprehension  of  an 
alleged  criminal  offender; 

"(111)  engaged  In  the  keeping  In  physlclal 
custody  of  an  alleged  or  convicted  crimi- 
nal offender;  or 

••(iv)  assaulted,  subjected  to  the  conduct 
of  criminal  activity,  or  exposed  to  risk,  in  the 
line  of  duty; 

"(2)  firefighter'  means  an  employee  the 
duties  of  whoee  position  are  primarily  to  per- 
form work  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
trol and  extinguishment  of  fires  or  who  is 
employed  under  the  authority  of  section  2108 
(a)  (IMF)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
whose  job  description  requires  the  perform- 
ance of  flreflghtng  duties  as  an  additional 
rather  than  as  a  primary  duty  and  who,  at 
the  time  the  personal  Injury  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  sustained, 
is  engaged  In  such  work  In  the  control  or 
extinguishment  of  a  fire  or  other  emergency 
operation; 

•■(3)  child'  means  any  natural,  illegiti- 
mate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child  or  step- 
child of  a  deceased  law  enforcement  officer 
or  firefighter  (as  defined  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (21  )  who.  at  the  time  of  such  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter's  death,  is — 

"(A)  18  years  of  age  or  under; 

"(B)  over  18  years  of  age  and  a  student;  or 

■■(Ci  over  18  years  of  age  and  Incapab'e  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability; 

"(4)  'dependent'  means  substantially  re- 
liant for  support  upon  the  Income  of  the  de- 
ceased law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter; 

"(5)  'Intoxication'  means  a  dlstuibance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  Into  the  body;   and 

"(6 1  'detection  of  crime'  means  the  physi- 
cal pursuit  Investigation,  or  Interviewing  of 
any  Individual  at  a  crime  scene,  but  shall  not 
include  laboratory  Investigation,  s^tudles.  or 
other  similar  acts  of  a  nondangerous  nature 

"(bi(l)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines,  under  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  that  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  has  died 
as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  per- 
sonal inlurv  Inflicted  bv  an  outside  force  and 
In  the  rne  of  duty,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  a 
benefit  of  $50  ono  as  follows: 

■■(A I  If  there  Is  no  survivlne  child  of  such 
law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter,  to  the 
survivlne  snoiise  cf  s\'ch  law  enforcement 
offlcer  or  firefighter; 

"'B)  If  there  are  one  or  more  surviving 
children  and  a  surviving  spouse,  one-half  to 
the  survivlne  children  In  eoual  shares  and 
one-half  to  the  surviving  spouse: 

"iCi  If  there  Is  no  survivlne  spouse,  to  the 
surviving  children  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer  or  firefiphter  In  equal  shares;  or 

"iDi  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent parent  or  parents  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefl<rhter  In  equal  shares 

'  i2i  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 


to  taking  action  that  the  death  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter  Is  one  with 
respect  to  which  a  benefit  will  probably  be 
paid  ti^e  SecreLar>  may  make  an  interim 
oenefu  payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the 
individual  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
paragraph  (li  of  this  subsection 

"i3i  The  amount  of  an  Interim  payment 
to  any  individual  under  paragraph  i  2  i  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amciunt  of  any  flnil  t>eneflt  paid  to  such 
individual 

"  i4  I  In  any  case  In  which  there  Is  no  final 
benefit  paid,  the  recipient  of  any  Interim 
payment  under  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  liable  for  repayment  of  such 
amount  The  Secretary-  may  waive  all  or  part 
of  such  repayment,  considering  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  would  result  from 
such  repayment 

"(5)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  other  benefit  that  may  be  due  under 
this  subchapter  or  from  any  other  source. 
but  shall  be  reduced  by  payments  authorized 
bv  section  l2iki  of  the  Act  of  September  1. 
1316   as  amended  iDC   Code,  sec   4-531(1)1, 

"i6)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"1 7)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section — 

"I A)  If  the  law  enforcement  officer  or  fire- 
fighter's death  was  caused  by  the  intentional 
miTonducl  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  or 
firefighter  or  by  such  law  enforcement  officer 
or  firefighter  s  intention  to  bring  about  such 
death, 

'iBi  if  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  death;  or 

"(Ci  to  anv  individual  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  individual's  actions  were  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor  to  the  law  en- 
forcement   officer    or    firefighter's    death 

"(ci  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carrv  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  Such  rules,  reeula- 
tlons  and  procedures  will  be  determinative 
r-f  conflict  of  laws  and  issues  arising  under 
this  section  Rule."-  reeulatlons  and  pro- 
cedrres  prescribed  under  this  section  mav  in- 
clude reeulatlons  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons  representing 
claimants  under  this  section  before  the  Sec- 
retary Thf  Secretarv  mav  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum fees  which  mav  be  charged  for  services 
0'>rformed  In  connecMon  with  anv  claim  un- 
der this  section  be'ore  the  Secretarv  and 
nnv  a^'eerren'  In  vlola'lon  of  such  rules  and 
re"u'<i»'o-is  «hflil  be  voM  " 

(2^  The  table  of  sec'lons  for  chapter  81 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  Insc-flne  afte-  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 8147  the  following  new  Item : 
"8'.48  Dea'h  benefi-s  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  flreflehters" 

(blfli  Section  8101 '9'  of  title  5.  Un!t«d 
S'a'es  Code  rela'lne  to  definition  of  "child". 
IS  amended  bv  insertlne  after  "means"  the 
fo''o'v1rc  "  except  as  provided  in  section 
8M8'R>  '3t  of  this  tit'e" 

i2)  Sec'ion  8101(12^  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  deflnlMon  of  "compensation",  is 
amended  by  strllcing  out  "Fund,  but  this 
do'-s  n-?t  In  anv  way  reduce  the  amount  of 
•he  monthly  comtiensa'lon  uayable  for  dls- 
ahi'itv  or  death  "  ani  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
oi   the  followlne     "F\ind    exceot  that — 

"(Ai    this  parapraph   does  not   In  any  way 
reduce    the    amount    of    the    monthly    com- 
p»nsatlon    payable   for   disability   or   death 
and 

■fBl  such  term  does  not  lnclu<*e  benefits 
psiid   under  section   8!''8  of  this  title:  "- 

Sec  2  The  authority  to  make  payments 
under  section  8148  of  title  6  United  States 
Code  I  as  added  bv  the  first  section  of  this 
.Act  I  shall  be  effective  only  to  t^e  extent 
provided  for  in  advance  by  appropriation 
Acts. 
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9ic  3  Th«  unendmenu  m»de  by  thl»  Act 
shall  Uikce  erecl  Septemoer  23  1976  and  nhai: 
apply  wrn  r<?»p«.-t  to  inJurieB  svislalnrd  on 
or  a.':rr  -.uch  date 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond detiitti.ded? 

Mr  ERLKNBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  Mr  KiLniE  > 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Erles- 
BORN'   will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    Mr   Kildeel 

Mr.  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  thus  bill  provides  a  J50.000 
death  benettt  to  the  survivors  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefighters 
who  die  as  result  of  Injuries  sustained  in 
the  line  of  duty  Unlike  many  bills  which 
we  considered  here  In  the  Congress,  this 
bill  IS  relatively  Inexpensive  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  this 
bill  will  have  a  $500,000  cost   annually 

The  bill  addresses  itself  to  a  basic 
equitv  Issue  at  relatively  little  cost  to  the 
Government  It  is  similar  to  a  program 
that  is  already  In  place  for  State  and 
local  governments  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  occupations  covered  by  this  bill  are 
specially  hazardous  I  feel  that,  at  a,  min- 
imum, we  have  a  duty  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  families  of  officers  who 
are  killed  while  protecting  us  In  this 
area,  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  a  better  job  of  provid- 
ing for  the  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  than  it  does  for  its  own 
employees 

Let  me  point  out  how  insufficient  the 
existing  FECA  benefits  are  For  the  aver- 
age Federal  firefighter  with  two  or  more 
children.  FECA  would  provide  between 
$10,363  and  $11,595  annually  I  do  nut 
think  any  of  us  can  reasonably  assert 
such  an  Income  Is  sufflclent  for  a  family 

Many  State  and  local  governments 
provide  additional  benefits  for  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  line  of  duty 

Rather  than  creating  disparity,  this 
legislation  will  create  more  equity  and 
provide  parity 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  toward  those  of 
whom  so  much  is  demanded  If  we  de- 
mand that  someone  face  danger,  we 
should  provide,  then,  some  compensating 
factors  It  IS  a  major  iniustice  to  ask 
someone  to  risk  his  or  her  life  and  then 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  tho.se 
who  are  dependent  upon  that  persons 
income 

This  bill  would  extend  to  Federal 
public  safety  officers  a  benefit  that  the 
Federal  Government  already  provides  to 
State  and  local  public  safety  ofTlcers 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  legislation. 

□  1710 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KIIDEE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr   WEISS   Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to 


clarify  the  scope  of  coverage  under  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

I  am  concerned  that  some  people  per- 
forming law  enforcement  activities  may 
not  be  included  In  this  legislation 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are 
people  who  are  trained  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  wear  badges  and  uni- 
forms, and  have  the  power  of  arrest 
who  are  not  defined  as  law  enforcement 
officers  under  existing  law- 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  people 
such  a-s  customs  agents  Federal  protec- 
tive officers,  and  postal  security  police 
are  covered  under  this  bllP 

Mr  KILDEE  Yes  They  would  be  cov- 
ered The  cost  estimates  include  them 

Mr  WEISS  I  assume  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  concurs  in  thaf 

Mr  KILDEE  I  conferred  with  him. 
and  he  does  concur 

Mr  WEISS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  clarification 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker  this  bill  creates  death 
benefits  for  Federal  flref1t;hters  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  It  is  being  sold 
to  us  on  the  argument  that  it  will  pro- 
vide equity  This  argument  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  now  on  the 
tx)oks.  passed  a  few  years  ago.  providnik' 
Federal  death  benefits  for  State  and  lo- 
cal firefighters  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 

Mr  Speaker  the  approach  to  this  bill 
Is  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Art  Therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Beneftt-s  Act  providing  benefits  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  firefight- 
er personnel  will  be  different 

The  interpretation  of  this  bill  will  be 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
.satlon  Act 

The     administration— and     I     would 
hope,  even  though  there  is  not  rapt  at- 
tention at  this  time  in  the  House,  that 
mv  colleagues  would  hear  this — the  ad 
ministration  opposes  this  bill 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
In  a  letter  to  the  committee  outlines  its 
opposition  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  expressed  its  opposition  to  this  bill 
The  fact  is  this  bill  does  not  provide 
p-'i'tv  When  th»  State  and  local  benefit 
act  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judic.ar;.  m  1976,  it  was  with  the  express 
rejection  of  this  concept  of  extendinc 
these  death  benefits  to  Federal  officials 
The  reiuson  given  was  that  there  is  not 
onlv  double-indemnity  in.surance,  group 
insurance  available  to  the,se  Federal  em- 
plovees,  but  there  also  is  compensation 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Act 

The  reason  I  mention  the  adrrinls- 
strnt  on  under  t^.e  Federal  Emoloye-'^ 
Compensation  Act  is  that  the  benefits 
provided  under  this  bill  may  well  go  to 
p)eople  who  have  heart  attacks  on  the 
claim  that  it  was  job  related  I  think  it 
Is  altogether  likely  that  under  the  cur- 
rent interpretations  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  those 
claims  will  be  made  and  very  likely  will 
be  honored. 


II  we  pass  this  bill,  I  predict  that  In 
a  few  short  years  the  State  and  local  em- 
^iloyte,^  will  be  coming  back  to  >.ongress 
saying,  "It  is  not  now  equitable  lor  us 
to  receive  only  $50,000,  because  Feder- 
al employees  get  $50,000  plus  double- 
Indemnity  insurance,  plus  Federal  Em- 
pioyeci  Compensation  So  the  equity 
argument  will  again  t>e  made  and  will 
start  a  game  of  leapirog.  each  one  try- 
ing to  gel  back  ahead  ol  or  equal  to  the 
other. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  oppose  this  bill.  It  is  not 
equitable.  It  is  not  fair  to  other  Federal 
employees  We  have  employees  who  put 
their  life  on  the  line  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment  who  get  no  such  t)eneflt. 

These  Federal  employees  are  proper- 
ly compensated  now,  properly  compen- 
sated in  an  equitable  fashion  with  other 
Federal  employees,  get  benefits  that  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  State  and  local 
hrt-iighiers  and  enforcement  personnel, 
and  therefore  this  bill  should  be  re- 
jected 

Mr  MrCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr  McCloryi.  a 
member  ol  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
what  this  measure  does  is  to  demonstrate 
what  can  happen  when  we  adopt  a  bad 
policy  in  the  first  place,  which  was  the 
policy  of  providing  a  Federal  bounty  or 
gratuity  as  a  death  benefit  for  firefight- 
ers, as  we  did.  I  would  judge,  about  10 
or  12  years  ago 

Now  the  reason  for  the  Federal  In- 
volvement in  that  subject  was  that  at 
that  time  we  had  the  Vietnam  war  going 
on.  There  were  violent  protesters  The 
violent  protesters  would  set  fire  to  build- 
ings or  at  least  start  a  fire,  and  then 
when  the  firemen  would  come,  the  dem- 
onstrators or  rioters  would  attack  the 
firemen,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that 
the  Congress  decided  that  a  Federal  re- 
sp.jnsibility  was  involved  So.  therefore, 
we  provided  that  we  would  pay  this  death 
benefit  to  the  firefighters  who  were  go- 
ing out  there  to  react  against  the  dem- 
rtistrators  who  were  demonstrating  be- 
cause of  a  national  policy  of  invoUmg 
our  Nation  in  an  unpopular  war 

Now  as  a  result  of  that,  pursuant  to 
that,  then  after  the  firefighters  got  their 
benefit  then  we  moved  on  to  the  police 
beneflciar.ps.  and  I  think  In  the  last  Con- 
gress there  was  an  effort — whether  it 
was  successful  or  not.  I  do  not  know — 
but  it  was  to  include  volunteer  rescuft 
workers,  and  to  use  that  program  as  a 
basis  for  now  establishing  another  en- 
tirely new  program  for  Federal  fire- 
fighters and  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers seems  to  me  to  be  an  aberration 
and  a  distortion  of  the  entire  legislative 
process  I  can  understand  the  opposition 
of  the  pdm'nvstratlon  to  this  I  can  un- 
derstand whv  we  should  reject  this 
measure  on  the  basis  of  principle:  the 
principle  underlying  It  is  wrong  I  think 
we  should  not  perpetuate  that  bad  prin- 
ciple, but  we  should  reject  this  legisla- 
tion and  restudy  the  wrong  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 


J  Ml 
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.,  T  .v,or,ir  the  Bentle-      I^><ler*l  death  gratuity,  the  committee  sub- 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  thanK  ine  gciiLic        ^^^  ^^^^  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
man  for  his  comments.  ment  officers  and  flreflghiers  are  not  recelv- 

r    OILMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the     ^^^^    ^^^^^j    ^eneflu    for    equally    hazardous 

duty. 


Mr.    - 

^'^SfJ'^^BORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

"X  mSSyS^'Ahiik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 


Mr  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  indicated  that  when  we  passed 
this  bill  for  the  local  police  and  fire- 


know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  made 
a  mistake  on.  It  Is  about  the  heart  at- 
tacks. The  committee  report  specifically 
covers  that  point.  I  should  not  even  try 
to  elaborate  on  it.  Most  heart  attacks 
are  considered  diseases  and  are  not  com- 
pensible  under  this  bill.  Only  some  out- 
side force,  like  the  introduction  of  car- 
bon monoxide  or  some  heavy  blow  upon 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suPPori  oi  "."-     fighters  that  we  created  a  nexus,  because     ^he  person  that  perhaps  would  precipl- 
5888.  to  provide  for  l'i"lP-s"'P  Pf,^'?.^^!    of  their  Involvement  in  disturbances.  I 


to  Federal  police  and  firefighters  kUled 
in  the  hne  of  duty  because  of  some  out- 

"?£licve  that  need  to  provide  to  our 
brave  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firefighters  the  same  kind  of  benefits 
we  provided  to  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firefighters  under  the  Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  in  1976. 


submit  that  the  nexus  for  the  Federal 
police  and  firefighters  exists  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  employment.  We  need 
not  create  it.  It  is  not  an  inequity.  I 
would  call  this  parity.  I  was  not  in  the 
Congress,  but  I  think  that  bill  was  an 
excellent  bill  to  provide  that  protection 
for  those  police  and  firemen.  I  have 
known  police  and  firemen  whose  families 


their   lives   to   protect   Americans   who  u  lu^i 

work  in  or  visit  public  buildings  or  to  nqw,  I  think  that  if  we  did  at  that  time 

enforce  Federal  laws  that  the  financial  create  that  nexus,  we  should  recognize 

security  of  their  loved  ones  is  imporUnt  ^^e  nexus  that  already  exists  for  our  own 

to  us.  police  and  firemen.                           »    »w» 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

the  House  has  passed  legislation  provid-  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  PEys"'^ 

ing  for  simUar  benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 


tate  a  heart  attack  may  qualify  under 
this;  but  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  change 
the  language  of  the  committee  report 

This  is  a  good,  sensible  bill,  where  we 
are  taking  care  of  the  people  that  I 
thought  we  were  taking  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  We  ought  to  pass  it. 
It  is  only  common  decency  and  Justice 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  issue  of  heart  at- 
tacks, I  would  like  to  clarify  that,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  sincere  in 
that  he  did  not  intend  the  bill  to  cover 
heart  attacks.  I  know  the  committee  was 
sincere  in  writing  in  the  report  their  in- 
tentions; but,  of  course,  what  so  often  is 
forgotten  in  this  Chamber  is  that  the 


_  I  thank 

survivors  0f"F^r7ig^"s^r7icV  officers' and     thrgenti^mln'for'yleldmg.  I  want  to  rise  courts  do  not  necessarily  even  look  at 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  employees    m  support  of  this  legislation.  conimittee  reports  until  first  they  find  an 

killed  m  the  hne  of  duty.                                   i  find  It  hard  to  understand  how  we  ambiguity  m  the  law. 

can  differentiate  between  police  officers  There   was   testimony   from   the   De- 

and  fire  officers  on  this  type  of  work.  partment  of  Labor  that  the  Interpreta- 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Federal  tlon  of  injury,  personal  injury,  imder  the 

officers  at  this  time  are  always  involved  Federal    Employees    Compensation    Act 


Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5888 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
HR    6Mft— Police   and   FaEnoHTiaB  Death 

BSNCrTTS 

PKOVUIONS 

HR.  8888  amends  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  (FECA)  lo  provide  a 
$50,000  lump-sum  payment  to  survivors  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  ottlcers  or  firefight- 
ers (including  Federal  officers  protecting 
Federal  buildings  "nfl  NAtlonal  Guard  tech- 
nicians) killed  in  the  line  of  duty  because  of 
some  outside  force  This  benefit  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  death  benefits  currently  pro- 
vided under  FECA  A  $3,000  Interim  benefit 
may  be  paid  to  survivors  and  deducted  from 


basically  with  risks  that  one  way  or  an- 
other are  based  on  national  policy,  just 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  Jobs  them- 
selves. 

I  think  that  this  is  overdue  and  I  think 
we  should  support  it  with  the  necessary 
majoritv  to  guarantee  its  passage. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  started 

this  bill  a  year  or  so  ago  because  it  is 

something  that  is  badly  needed,  I  had 

a   tragedv   in   my  own  Federal  district 

the  $60,000  award.  If  granted:   In  hardship     jf^yoiving  a  Federal  enforcement  officer 


ca.ses  If  the  award  Is  not  granted,  the  In 
terlm  payment  need  not  be  repaid  Finally, 
these  death  benefits  shall  be  paid  only  to 
the  extent  that  appropriations  are  available, 
and  shall  apply  only  to  persons  who  are  In- 
jured fatally  on  or  after  October  1.  1980. 

BACKCROCND 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  the  Public  Safety 
Officers'  Benefits  Act  In  recognition  of  the 
rise  in  crime  and  violence  across  the  nation 
and  its  toll  on  local  police  and  flreflghiers, 
the  Act  provided  a  $50,000  death  benefit  for 
the  survivors  of  such  State  and  local  em- 
ployees killed  on  duty  Congress  had  found 
that:  State  and  local  firefighters  and  police 
faced  great  danger  In  their  work  not  only 
from  fires  and  risks  typical  of  their  work,  but 
also  from  snipers  and  rioters:  these  em- 
ployees frequently  could  not  obtain  compre- 
hensive life  insurance:  and  State  and  local 
workmen's  compensation  and  Insurance 
plans  afforded  meager  benefits  A  similar 
death  benefit  for  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters  was  rejected  under 
the  rationale  that  those  employees  already 
received  superior  benefits  through  the  FECA 
'up  to  75 T  of  salary  In  survivors'  benefits). 

The    committee    reports    that    the    State 


a  man  by  the  name  of  Timberlake,  a  very 
fine  gentleman  who  was  performing  his 
duties  m  the  Tampa  office  when  sud- 
denly he  was  set  upon  by  a  lawbreaker. 
Timberlake  tried  to  escort  him  from 
the  building,  as  any  good  law  enforce- 
ment officer  would  and  to  put  him  under 
custody,  A  gun  battle  ensued  in  which 
Timberlake  was  killed.  Every  time  I  go 
Into  that  Federal  building.  I  can  see  the 
bullet  marks  in  the  building  today,  the 
bullet  marks  in  the  elevator  that  they 
have  had  to  cover  up  with  a  rug. 

It  can  happen  to  any  of  us.  It  can  hap- 
pen to  any  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer at  any  time.  Mine  is  a  rather  peace- 
ful district. 

I  was  on  the  floor  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  we  took  care,  Mr,  Speaker,  of 
the  local  people.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body who  is  on  the  floor  with  me  at  that 
time,  except  perhaps  a  few  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  did 
not  think  we  were  taking  care  of  our  own 


includes  heart  attacks  caused  by  pres- 
sures of  the  workplace:  so  if  we  follow 
the  present  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  followed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  language  in  a  conference 
report  or  a  committee  report,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  witness  from  the  Labor 
Department  before  our  committee  that 
an  extension  of  these  benefits  will  go  to 
those  with  heart  attacks,  very  likely  w-lth 
ulcers  and  other  things  that  may  ulti- 
mately cause  death,  but  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  pressures  in  their  job. 

Therefore,  I  believe  I  am  accurate.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  dealt  very  care- 
fully with  the  question  of  heart  attacks 
The  diseased  heart,  unless  there  is  some 
external  force.  Is  not  covered  by  that 
That  language  is  in  the  committee  report 

I  cannot  judge  what  any  court  may 
rule;  but  I  assume  In  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  judges  appointed  who  will 
perhaps  look  at  conference  or  committee 
reports. 

•  Mrs  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR. 
5888.  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers' and  Firefighters'  Death  Benefits 
Act  of  1980,  provides  a  $50,000  Federal 
death  benefit  to  the  survivor  or  survivors 
of  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  or 
firefighter  whose  death  was  directly  or 
proximately  caused  by  an  outside  force 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
impact  that  this  legislation  will  have  on 
the  survivors  of  Federal  firefighters.  The 


■.^,i,„._.  ..      .^    .«.  w      -.  Federal   law   enforcement   officers,   the  -  ,         .  ,.  j   »w  . 

c°mnTrab?eT?^<^  de.fh  .int'fl"!    sin'^  firemen  and  the  policemen.  They  risk  Department   of   Labor   has   stated   that 

cimn^raoie    to   FECA    death    benents     Sln'^e  .,     .     ,  ,        ,  ,  ^     .,.  <:_„n„v,»inr.  it-  r\r\o  nf  the  mrwt  hazardous 

survivors  of  State  and  local  police  and  fire-  their  lives  every  day  for  US.  I  can  testify  flreflghting  »^o"^  oJ^^f/.P^i^J^^^^^ 

fighters  receive  State  workman's  compensa-  firsthand  about  that,  professions  Yet  despite  the  severe  occu 

tlon  death  benefits  in  addition  to  the  $50,000        I  want  to  correct  something  that  I  paUonal  hazards  which  confront  nremen. 
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many  States  have  not  provided  sufficient 
death  benefits  for  survivors 

For  example,  in  mv  own  congressional 
district  two  nrefightors  were  recently 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  while  attempting; 
to  quell  fires  m  abandoned  buildings 
Both  firefighters  had  large  families  with 
Immediate  financial  needs  In  this  so- 
ciety, we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  com- 
pensate the  f am. lies  of  firefighters  who 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  the  lives  and 
properly  of  others 

H  R,  5888  will  provide  much  needed 
death  benefits  for  the  survivors  of  fire- 
fighters This  IS  a  simple  matter  of  equity 
which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
by  passing  this  legislation  as  part  of  lo- 
days  Suspension  Calendar 

The  SPEAKER  pro  'empore  The 
question  is  on  lh»>  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr  Kildii' 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H  R   5888,  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Si>eaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  pi'ocecdings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H  R  7724. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR 
7724'  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURSDAY 
OP  THIS  WEEK  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  AND  ANY 
AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 
THERETO  ON  HR  7724,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  call 
up  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  or  any  day 
thereafter,  the  conference  report  and 
any  amendments  In  disagreement  there- 
to on  the  bill  'HR  7724 1  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  tuid  related  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  S  1656.  NA- 
TIONAL FISHERY  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  res- 
olution iH  Res  811'  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  House  amendments  to  the  bill  <S 
1656',  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  fisheries  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H  Res  ell 
Kcioiird  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rrsoUitlou  the  bKl  iS  1656)  to  provide  fur  a 
iiauonal  program  of  fisheries  research  and 
clpvrlopmeiit  and  tor  other  purposes  with 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
nirnl.s  thcretu  be  and  the  same  l.s  hereby 
taken  f  r<- m  the  Speakers  table  to  the  end 
that 

( 1 1  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  be  and 
the  5ame  Is  hereby,  agreed  to  with  an  amend- 
ment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the   following 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a.t  the    American 
Fl.iherles  Promotion  Act" 

TITLE    I      RESKARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

REQARDINO  UNITED  STATES  FISHERIES 
Sic     101     Rrsr.ARrn    and   Divilopment   P«oj- 

ttTS    AND     P«0(i«AMS 

Amendments  to  Saltonstall-Kinnedt 
Act  —Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augvisl  1 1  1939 
I  commonly  referred  to  aa  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act    15  U  SC   713c-3i  .  is  amended— 

(it  by  striking  out  subsections  (bj,  (c). 
(  di .  and   le) , 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (ai  as 
sutxse:tlon   ib). 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immedlate'.y  before  sub- 
section (b)  las  S)  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"Sic  3  (a)  DiriNtnoNs  — As  used  In  this 
.section — 

"ill   The  term    person'  means — 

"I  A)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of 
the    Northern    Mariana    Islands 

B      any  fishery  development  foundation 
located   In   Alaska,    and 

"iCl  any  corporation  partnership,  asso- 
ciation or  other  entity  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  any  fishery  development  founda- 
tion not  located  In  Alaska  i  nonprofit  or 
otherwise  If  such  entity  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  <  f  section 
a  of  the  Shipping  Act  1916  1 46  USC  803 1 
and  for  pvirpoies  of  applying  such  section  3 
Aith   respect   to  this  section  — 

"(li  the  term  'State'  as  u^ed  therein  In- 
ludes  any  State  referred  to  In  paragraph 
31. 

■•(11)  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
own  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  Interest 
In  the  entity  or  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
entity  exercise  control  In  the  entity  that  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  such  ownership    and 

'I  111)  nationals  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall 
he  treated  a.s  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
meeting  the  ownership  and  control  require- 
ment i  referred  to  m  clause   Ml) 

"lii  The  term  Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
tary of  Commerce 

"(3 1  The  term  State  means  any  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Am»rl  an  Samoa  the  Vlrft'n 
Islands   of    tbe    United    StatM,    Guam,    tb« 


Northern  Marians  Islands,  and  any  other 
cofTimonwealth  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States 

i4i  The  term  United  States  fishery' 
means  any  fishery  Including  any  tuna  flsh- 
erv  that  is  or  may  be,  engaged  In  by  citizens 
or  nationals  of  the  United  St&tes  or  citizens 
of  the   Northern   Mariana   Islands 

'i5i  The  term  citizen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands    means — 

''A)  an  Individual  who  qiisllfles  as  such 
under  sertDii  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Transi- 
tional Matters  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 

iB)  a  corporation  partnership,  associa- 
tion or  other  entity  organized  or  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  interest 
In  which  Is  owned  by  Individuals  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States  In  cases  In  which 
owned  Is  used  In  the  same  sense  ^s  In  mc- 
tlon  a  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1016  (M  U.8.C, 
802)     " 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  (u  to 
redesignated)  — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "Fund — "  Immfrdlstely 
after  "ib)  "  and  before  the  first  word  of  such 
subsection. 

'ID  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "Secretary", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "and  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "onlv  for  use  by  the  Secretsrv",  and 

llv)  by  strUlng  out  clauses  (1),  (3).  snd 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing "(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fisheries  research 
and  development  projects  approved  under 
subsection  (ci  and  (2)  to  Implement  the 
national  fisheries  research  and  development 
program  provided  for  under  sutisecUon  (d) ,"; 
and 

(8)  by  adding  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b\    (as  so  redesignated)   the  following 

"(c)  Fisheries  Resiarch  and  Develop- 
ment Projects— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  from  the  fund  established  un- 
der subsection  i  b  i  to  assist  persons  in  carry- 
ing out  research  and  development  projects 
addressed  to  any  aspect  of  United  States 
fisheries.  Including  but  not  limited  to  har- 
vesting, processing  marketing,  and  associ- 
ated Infrastructures 

"(2)    The  Secretary  shall  — 

"(A I  at  least  once  each  fiscal  year,  re- 
ceive during  a  60-day  period  specified  by 
him.  applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section 

"iBi  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  applications  for  grants  under  this 
subsection  must  be  made.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  specification  of  the  In- 
foimatlon  which  must  accompany  applica- 
tions to  ensure  that  the  proposed  projects 
comply  with  Federal  law  and  can  be  evalu- 
ated In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

"(C)  approve  or  disapprove  each  such  ap- 
plication before  the  close  of  the  120th  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  60-day  period 
(specified  under  subparagraph  (Ai  i  In  which 
the  application  was  received 

'■(3)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  may  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary — 

"(A)  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has 
the  requisite  technical  and  financial  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  the  project,  and 

'(B)     evaluates    the    proposed    project    as 
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"(i|    soundness  of  design 

"(11)  the  possibilities  of  sectirlng  produc- 
tive results 

"(llli  minimization  of  duplication  with 
other  fisheries  research  ai»U  development 
pro'ects 

•■(Iv)  the  organization  ar<1  management 
of  the  project. 


UMI 


"(v)  methods  proposed  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
project,  and 

"(vl)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  require 

"(4)  Each  grant  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

•  (Ai  The  recipient  of  the  grant  must  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  require 
as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  for  dis- 
closing the  use  made  of  grant  funds  and 
shall  allow  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  authorized  representatives,  access  to 
such  records  for  purposes  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination 

"(Bi  The  amount  of  a  grant  may  not  be 
less  than  50  pergent  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  project, 

"(C)  The  recipient  of  the  grant  muat  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  periodic  project  status 
repwrts 

•(5)  (A)  If  the  cost  of  a  project  will  be 
shared  by  the  grant  recipient,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept,  as  a  part  or  all  of  that  share, 
the  value  of  in-kind  contributions  made  by 
the  recipient,  or  made  available  to.  and  ap- 
plied by,  the  recipient,  with  respect  to  the 
project 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
in-kind  contributions  may  be  in  the  form 
of.  but  are  not  limited  to,  personal  services 
rendered  in  carrying  out  functions  related 
to,  and  permission  to  use  real  or  personal 
property  owned  by  others  (for  which  con- 
sideration Is  not  required)  in  carrying  out, 
the  project  T^e  Secretary  shall  establish 
(1)  the  training,  experience,  and  other  quali- 
fications which  shall  be  required  In  order  for 
services  to  be  considered  as  In-klnd  contri- 
butions, and  (11)  the  standards  under  which 
the  Secretary  will  determine  the  value  of  In- 
kind  contributions  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  Any  valuation  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conclusive 

'(d)  National  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Program— (I)  The  Secretary 
snail  carry  cut  a  national  program  of  re- 
search and  development  addressed  to  such 
aspects  of  United  States  fisheries  (Including. 
but  not  limited  to.  harvesting,  processing, 
marketlne.  and  associated  Infrastructures), 
if  not  adequately  covered  by  projects  as- 
sisted under  subsection  (c),  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  deems  appropriate 

"i2i  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
fishing  Industry  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  annual  report,  that  must 
be  submitted  not  later  than  60  days  before 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  containing — 

"(A)  the  fisheries  development  goals  and 
funding  priorities  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  next  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  a  description  of  all  pending  projects 
assisted  under  subsection  (c)  or  carried  out 
under  parngranh    (1)     In   addition  to — 

"(1)  a  list  of  those  applications  approved 
and  those  disapproved  under  subsection  (c). 
and  the  total  amount  of  grants  made,  for  the 
cur-ent  fiscal  year,  and 

"(II)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
available  funds  were  not  obligated  or  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  for  grants  under 
subsection  (c)  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  each  project  as- 
sisted under  subsection  (c)  or  carried  out 
under  paraeraph  (1)  that  was  completed  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  retarding  the  ex- 
tent to  which  fl)  the  oblectlves  of  the  proj- 
ect were  attained,  and  (11)  the  project  con- 
tributed to  fishery  development. 


"(e)  Allocation  or  Fund  Moneys — With 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  50 
percent  of — 

"(A)  the  moneys  transferred  to  the  fund 
under  subsection  (b)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  such  existing  fund  moneys  carried 
over  into  that  fiscal  year: 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  during  that 
fiscal  year  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
projects  under  subsection  (c);  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be 
used  to  Implement  the  national  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  program  established 
under  subsection  (d)  during  that  fiscal  year 

"(3)  Moneys  accruing  to  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  and  not  expended  with  respect  to  that 
year  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
under  this  section  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion". 
Sec    103.  UNrrsD  Statss  Fishciiy  Trade  Or- 

nCERS 

(a)  Appointment — For  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  export  promotion  and  other  fishery 
development  responsibilities,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  appoint 
not  fewer  than  six  officers  who  shall  serve 
abroad  tu  promote  United  States  fishing  in- 
terests These  officers  smtll  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  United  States  fishing  Industry, 
preferably  with  experience  derived  from  the 
harvesting,  processing,  or  marketing  sectors 
of  the  Industry  or  from  the  administration 
of  fisheries  programs  Such  officers,  who  shall 
be  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, shall  have  the  designation  of  fishery 
trade  officers 

(b)  Assignment — Upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
orficlally  assign  fishery  trade  officers  to  such 
diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Secretary  designates  (three  of  which 
shall  be  those  In  Brussels.  Belgium;  Rome, 
Italy,  and  Tokyo.  Japan)  and  shall  obtain 
for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  foreign 
service  personnel  of  comparable  rank  and 
salary 

(c)  Functions  or  Fishert  TIiadi  Om- 
ens — The  functions  of  fishery  trade  officers 
appointed   under  subsection    (a)    shall  be — 

(1)  to  increue  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  fishery  export  promotion  efforts 
through  such  activities  as  the  coordination 
of  market  development  efforts  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  and  facilities  for  exporters 
of  United  States  fishery  products: 

(3)  to  develop,  maintain,  and  make  avail- 
able to  Interested  persons  listings  of  (A) 
trade,  government,  and  other  organizations 
that  are  concerned  with,  or  have  an  Interest 
In.  international  trade  in  United  States  fish- 
ery products  and  (B)  United  S'ates  fishery 
products  available  for  such  trade; 

(3)  to  prepare  quarterly  reports  regarding 

(A)  the  supply,  demand,  and  prices  of  each 
tJnlted  States  fishery  product  exported,  or 
for  which  there  may  be  export  potential,  to 
the  foreign   nation   or  area  concerned,   and 

(B)  the  trade  barriers  or  incentives  of  such 
nation  or  area  that  affect  Imports  of  such 
products: 

(4)  to  prepare  monthly  statements  re- 
garding the  prices  for  each  fishery  product 
for  which  there  may  be  United  States  ex- 
port potential  to  the  foreign  nation  or  area 
concerned;  and 

(6)  to  carry  out  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

(d)  Administration —The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  co- 
operative arrangements  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  office  space,  equipment,  facilities. 
clerical  services,  and  suc'h  other  administra- 
tive support  as  may  be  required  for  fishery 
trade  officers  and  their  families 


title  ii— financial  assistance  with 
respect  to  f.sh.no  vessels  and 
Fishery  facilities 

Sec    301    Guarantee     or     Oblications     rot 
Fishing  Vkssel^  and  roa  Fisumr 

FACiLrras 
Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930 
(46  use   1371-1380)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Section  1101  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof   the   following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"I  I)  The  term  ■citizen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands'  means — 

"(1)  an  individual  who  qualifies  as  such 
under  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Ttansl- 
tionai  Matters  attached  to  the  ConsUtution 
of  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  or 

"(3)  a  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  formed  under  the  laws 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  not  less 
than  76  percent  of  the  interest  in  which 
Is  owned  by  individuals  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  cittsens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States.  In  cases  In  which  'owned'  Is 
used  in  the  same  sense  u  in  section  3  of  the 
Shipping  Act    1916   (46  U.S.C    802). 

"(J)  The  term  'fishery  facility  means — 
"  ( 1 )  for  operations  on  land — 
"(A)  any  structure  or  appurtenance  there- 
to designed  for  the  unloading  and  receiving 
from  vessels,  the  processing,  the  holding 
pending  processing,  the  distribution  after 
processing  or  the  holding  pending  distribu- 
tion, of  fish  from  one  or  more  fisheries. 

"(B)  the  land  necessary  for  any  such 
structure  or  appurtenance  described  m  sub- 
paragraph ( A ) ,  and 

"(C)  equipment  which  Is  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  structure  or  appurte- 
nance and  which  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph ( A) ;  or 

"(3i  for  operations  other  than  on  land 
any  vessel  built  In  the  United  States  used 
for.  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of  a  type 
which  Is  normally  used  for.  the  processing 
of  fish: 

but  only  if  such  structure,  appurtenance, 
land,  equipment,  or  vessel  Is  owned  by  an 
individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  or  by  a  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  other  entity  that 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  (46  use  8^2).  and  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  section  2  with  respect  to  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  as  used  therein  in- 
cludes any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
or  any  other  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(11)  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
own  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  interest 
m  the  entity  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  meeting  such  ownership 
requirement. 

"(k)  The  term  'fishing  vessel*  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  3(11) 
of  the  Plsherv  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (16  use  1802(11)1:  snd 
any  reference  in  this  title  to  a  vessel  de- 
signed principally  for  commercial  use  in  the 
fishing  trade  or  industry  shall  be  treated  as 
a  reference  to  a  fl'hlne  vessel 

"(1)  The  term  'United  States'  when  used 
m  a  geographical  context  with  respect  to 
fishing  vessels  or  fishery  facilities  includes 
all  States  referred  to  in  subsection  (.Dd).". 
(2)  Section  1103 (f)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing- ":  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  not  less  than  3  percent,  nor  more  than 
7  percent,  of  such  sum  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  guarantee  of  obligations  for  fishing  ves- 
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mU  »na  fl»hery  faclllUe*  thM  meet  the  eco- 
nomic ioundneM  crlt«rU  (et  forth  In  »ec- 
tlon  n04(cll  (1|.  »ntl 

"(3)  not  l»aa  th»n  3  percent,  nor  more  than 
7  p«rc«nt.  of  luch  »um  •hall  b«  reserved  for 
the  gufcrmntee  of  obllg»tloni  for  fishing  ve«- 
Mla  and  flahery  facUltlea  that  meet  the  eco- 
nomic loucdneaa  criteria  act  forth  in  section 
ll(H(d)  (3). 

but  the  aggregate  amount  reserved  for  the 
purposaa  »et  forth  !n  paragTaphi  (  1)  and  (2) 
muat  equal  10  percent  of  such  sum". 

(3)  Section  1104  Is  amended — 

(A)   In  aubaectlon  (a)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  '(D)  In  the  flshlng 
tr»de  or  induetry:  or  (B)"  In  paragraph  (D 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    ■,  or  (Di". 

(II)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (4)  aa  paragraphs  (3|  through  (5). 
reapectlvely.  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(3)  flnanclng.  Including  reimbursement 
of  an  obligor  for  expenditure*  previously 
made  for.  construction,  reconstruction  re- 
conditioning, or  purchaae  of  a  vessel  or  ve«- 
sels  owned  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  cUliens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  which  are  designed  princi- 
pally for  research  or  for  conunerclal  use  in 
the  fishing  trade  or  Industry, 

(HI)  by  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i4)  i  as  redesignated  t)y  clause 
(11)  ). 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)'  In  para- 
graph (9)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  13).  or  (41"  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and 

(V)  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
graph I  Si  Che  following 

"[6)  financing  or  refinancing  Including. 
but  not  limited  to  the  reimbursement  of 
obligors  for  expendltvires  previously  madr 
for.  the  conatructlon  reconstrvictlon  re- 
conditioning, or  purchase  of  fishery  fa- 
cilities, or 

"1 7)  financing  the  purchase  of  flahing 
vessels  or  fishery  facilities,  the  construction 
reconstruction,  reconditioning  or  purchase 
of  which  was  guaranteed  under  this  tlUe 
that  are  sold  at  foreclosure  instituted  bv 
the  Secretary,  or  are  sold  bv  the  Secretary 
fol'.owlng  purchase  at  foreclosure  and  the 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  thereof 
Any  obligation  gxiaranteed  under  para- 
graph lO)  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
this  title  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
extent  as  an  obllgatlcin  guaranteed  under 
this  title  which  aldi  in  the  construction. 
reconstruction,  reconditioning  or  purchase 
of  a  vessel,  except  with  res  ect  to  provi- 
sions of  this  title  that  by  their  nature  can 
only  t>e  applied  to  veasels  '  . 

(Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following 

"The  Secretary  may  not  establish,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  guarantee  under  this 
title,  a  minimum  principal  amount  for  any 
obligation  covering  the  reconstruction  or 
reconditioning  of  a  fishing  vessel  or  fl.shery 
facility  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  re- 
conditioning of  a  fishing  vessel  or  fishery 
facility  does  not  include  the  routine  mlnur 
repair  or  maintenance  of  the  vessel  or 
facility  ". 

(C)  In  subsection  (d)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  -No'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •(!)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  <2).no  .  and 

(Uj  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

"(3)  In  applyUic  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  commitments  to  guarantee  and  the 
guarantee  of.  obligations  for  fishing  veasels 
and  flahery  facilities  used  for  underutilized 
flaherlea.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
apply    an   economic   soundneaa    lest   that    Is 


leas  stringent  than  that  which  would  apply 
but  for  this  paragraph 

(3)  No  commitment  to  guarantee,  or 
guarantee  of.  an  obligation  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  title 
for  the  purchase  of  a  used  fishing  vessel  or 
used   fishery   facility   unless — 

lAi  the  vessel  or  facility  will  t>e  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  In  the  United 
Slates  and  will  contribute  lo  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  llshlng  Industry, 
or 

"(Bi  the  vessel  or  facility  will  be  used  In 
the  harvesting  of  tlsh  from,  or  for  a  purpose 
described  In  section  1101  J)  with  respect  to. 
a:i    underutilized   fishery   '.    and 

(D)  In  subsection  igi  — 

iij  by  inserting  (1)  "  Immediately  after 
"(g)".  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  with  the  Fund  the  following  sub- 
funds 

(A)  The  standard  fishery  subfund  which 
shall  contain  all  moness  received  for  and 
Incident  to,  the  guarantee  of  obligations  with 
re.ipect  to  fishing  vessels  and  fishery  facili- 
ties to  which  the  e'-onomlc  soundness  criteria 
set   forth   in  section   1104idi'li    apply 

"iBi  The  underutilized  fishery  subfund 
which  shall  contain  all  mone,'  re-elved  for 
and  Incident  to  the  guarantee  of  obligations 
wPh  respect  to  fishing  vessels  and  fishery 
facilities  to  which  the  economic  soundness 
enter. a  set  forth  In  section  r.04idii2i  apply 

"i  Ct  The  general  subfund  which  shall  con- 
tain all  mone\s  received  for  and  Incident  to. 
the  guarantee  of  obligations  for  vessels  other 
than  fishing  ve.ssels  " 

(4 1  The  first  sentence  nf  section  1105  id) 
Is  amended  bv  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
',  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriate 
subfund  required  to  be  established  under 
section  I  I04(gi  (3  I 

Sic    202    Loans   U.ndis  the   Fish    »nd   Wiir- 
LlTl  Act  or  litSfi 

(a)  Loan  AiTHoarrv  Until  Octobe«  1. 
1983  -  During  the  period  beglnnln-?  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  September  3C  1982  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  i  hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  i  may 
make  loans  from  the  fisheries  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  sub'ection  ici  of  section  4 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  I95S  i  16 
use  742c  I  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  s  ibsectlons  ibi  and  ici  of  this  section 
F.xcept  tn  the  extent  that  they  are  Inco-.- 
slstent  with  or  contrary  to  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  su^h  .'ectlon  4  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  loans  made  for  »  i^-h  purposes 

ibi  Loans  To  Avoid  DtrAVi  t  on  Obliga- 
tions CovraiNC  Fishing  Vrssri.s— il)  The 
Se-retary  may  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
asslstlni?  onilRors  to  avoid  default  on  obli- 
gations that  are  issued  with  respect  to  the 
construction  reconstruction  reconditioning 
or  purchase  of  fishing  vessels  and  that  — 

(A)    are   guaranteed   by  the   United  States 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant   Marine  A-"' 
lOS*;    .46    use     1271-1280     relating    to    Fed- 
eral ship  morlgaie  Insurance  i  .  or 

iBi  are  not  Kuariiir.eed  under  such  title 
XI.  but  the  fishing  vessels  concerned  meet 
the  use  and  documentation  rei^ulrements 
and  the  obligors  meet  the  citizenship  require- 
ments that  would  apply  If  the  obligations 
*ere  guaranteed   under   that   title 

1  2  J  .  A  I  Within  the  30-day  period  tjeglnning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In 
the  case  of  fiscal  year  1981,  and  before  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  the  number  and  the  aggregate 
amount,  of  loan^  '1e«cribed  m  paragraph  (I) 
lAi  for  which  application  will  likely  be  made 
during  each  of  sich  fiscal  vears  and  shall 
reserve  that  amount  In  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  such   loans 


during  such  year  (or  If  such  amount  Is  larger 
than  the  fund  balance,  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve    Ihe    whole   fund    for   such    purpose) 

iB)  If  any  moneys  are  available  In  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
after  subparagraph  (Ai  Is  compiled  with  for 
that  year  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
moneys  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
described  In  paragraph  il)iB)  during  that 
year 

(C)  At  an  appropriate  time  during  each  of 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1083,  the  Secretary  shall 
compare  the  actual  loan  experience  during 
that  year  with  the  estimate  made  for  that 
year  under  subparagraph  (A)  and  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  com- 
parison, that  the  demand  for  loans  described 
In  paragraph  <l)(Ai  will  be  less  than  esti- 
mated, the  Secretary  shall,  for  the  fiscal  year 
concerned,  apply  moneys  reserved  for  such 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (  1)  (B)  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent not  utilized  for  loans  described  In  para- 
graph (liiB)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  under  subsection  (C) 

1 3 1  The  Secretary  may  make  loans  under 
this  subsection  only  to  owners  or  operators 
who.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  have 
substantial  ex^i»r'ence  and  proven  ability  In 
the  management  and  financing  of  fishing 
operations,  and  only  If  i  A)  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose described  tn  paragraph  ( 1  )  are  not 
olherwlae  available  at  reasonable  rates  which 
permit  continued  operation  and  (B)  the 
loans  are  likely  to  result  In  the  financial  via- 
bility of  the  fishing  operations  of  the  ovkneri 
or  operators  Each  such  loan  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
In  establishing  such  terms  and  conditions, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  among 
such  other  fsctors  he  deems  pertinent,  the 
extent  to  which  the  obligations  concerned 
have  been  retired  and  the  overall  financial 
condition  of  the  obligors  The  Interest  rate 
on  loans  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  that  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  sulBclent  to 
cover  the  costs  Incurred  In  processing  and 
servicing  of  such  loans 

ic)  Loans  To  Covm  Opi«ating  Losses  — 
I  1  I  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
win  be  available  In  such  fisheries  loan  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1981  or  1982  or  both  after 
loans  under  subsection  'bi  are  provided  for 
that  year  the  Secretary  may  make  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  fishing  vessels  to  cover  vessel  operat- 
ing expenses  in  cases  where  an  owner  or 
operator  Incurs,  or  may  Incur  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  within  such  fiscal  year 

(3)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  The  Secretary 
may  make  loans  under  this  subsection  only 
to  owners  or  operators  who  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  have  substantial  experience 
and  proven  ability  in  the  management  and 
financing  of  fishing  operations,  and  only  If 
Ai  loani  for  the  purpose  described  In  para- 
graph '  1 1  are  not  otherwise  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates  which  permit  continued  ojjer- 
atlon  and  iB  the  loans  are  likely  to  result 
in  the  financial  viability  of  the  fishing  oper- 
ations of  the  owners  or  operators  The  Inter- 
est rate  on  loans  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  rate  prevailing  for  loans  made 
under  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of   1978   1 7   use    preceding  1961   note). 

(d)ill  Subsection  ic)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  of  1956  (16  use  742cic))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences  thereof 

1 3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
I  1)  shall  take  effect  on  September  1.  1980. 
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TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FISH- 
ERY CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF   1976 

Chapter  1— PHASED  REDUCTION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN FISHING.  IN  FISHERIES  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  EXCLUSIVE  FISHERY  MANAGE- 
MENT AUTHORITY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Sec    301    Phased     Reduction      or     Fo«eion 
Fishing 
Section  201. d)  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 

and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC  1831 

id  I  )  15  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

id)    Total   Allowable   Level   or  FoaEioN 

Fishing— 1 1)    As  used  in  this  subsection— 
(A)  The  Urm  'base  harvest'  means,  with 

respect  to  any  United  Slates  fishery,  the  total 

allowable  level  of  foreign  flshlng  during  the 

1979  harvesting  season 

"(B)  The  term  'harvesting  season'  means 
the  period  established  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  during  which  foreign  fishing  Is  per- 
mitted within  a  United  Slates  fishery.  For 
purpcxses  of  this  subsection,  a  harvesting  sea- 
son is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  In 
vfchich  the  iMl  day  of  the  harvesting  season 
occurs  regardless  whether  fishing  Is  not  per- 
muted on  that  day  due  to  emergency  or  other 
closure  of  the  fishery 

"lO  The  term  'calculation  factor'  means, 
with  respect  to  each  United  States  fishery.  18 
percent  of  the  base  harvest 

"(D)  The  term  'reduction  factor  amount' 
means  with  respect  to  each  United  States 
fishery    for  any  harvesting  season  after  the 

1980  harvesting  season — 

"(II  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  thai  fishery,  if  In  addition 
to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  In  the  designated  preceding 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  ves- 
sels harvest  In  one  or  more  harvesting  sea- 
sons, not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  calcula- 
tion factor; 

"1 11 1  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  the  fishery.  If.  In  addition 
to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  In  the  designated  preceding 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  ves- 
sels harvest.  In  one  or  more  harvesting  sea- 
sons not  less  than  50  percent  but  less  than 
76  percent    of  the  calculation  factor;  or 

"(111)  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of 
the  base  harvest  lor  the  fishery.  If,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  In  the  designated  previous 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  vessels 
harvest.  In  one  or  more  harvesting  seasons, 
not  less  than  25  percent,  but  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  calculation  factor 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■designated  preceding  harvest  season" 
means — 

"ill  until  a  reduction  factor  amount  Is 
first  achieved  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  the  fishery  concerned,  the  1979  har- 
vesting season,  and 

"fl'i  after  such  amount  Is  first  achieved, 
the  most  recent  harvesting  season  In  which 
a  reduction  factor  amount  was  achieved 

"(E)  The  term  "phased  reduction  flshlng 
level'  for  any  United  States  fsherv  flvrlng 
any  harvesting  season  after  the  1980  har- 
vesting season  Is  the  base  harvest  for  the 
fishery  reduced  by — 

"(I  I  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduction 
factor  amount  for  that  harvesting  sewon; 
and 

"(II)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Increased 
level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  over  the  level  achieved  by  such  ves- 
sels In  the  1979  harvesting  season  for  the 
fishery 

"(F)  The  term  'United  States  fishery" 
mean.s  anv  fishery  subject  to  the  exclusive 
fishery  management  authority  of  the  United 
States 

"(2)  The  total  allowable  level  of  foreign 
fishing.   If  any,   with  respect   to  any  United 


States  fishery  for  each  harvesting  season 
after  the  1980  harvesting  season  shall  be — 
"(A)  the  level  representing  that  portion 
of  the  optimum  yield  of  such  fishery  that 
will  not  be  harvested  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  In  accoraance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (Other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  determination  of  phased  re- 
duction fishing  levels),  or 

"(Bi  the  phased  reduction  flshlng  level 
determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  i3)  for 
the  harvesting  season 

"(3)  For  each  United  States  fishery,  the 
appropriate  fishery  management  council,  on 
a  timely  basis,  may  determine  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
the  phased  reduction  fishing  level  for  that 
fishery  for  each  harvesting  season  after  the 
1980  harvesting  season 

"(4)  If  with  respect  to  any  harvesting 
season  for  any  United  States  fishery  for 
which  the  total  allowable  level  of  foreign 
flshlng  Is  determined  under  paragraph  (3) 
(B).  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  on  the  basis  of  any 
recommendation  of  any  appropriate  flshery 
management  council,  determines  that  any 
portion  of  the  optimum  yield  for  that  har- 
vesting seasdo  will  not  be  harvested  by  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
shall  allocate  such  portion  for  use  dur- 
ing that  harvesting  season  by  foreign  flsh- 
lng vessels;  except  that  If — 

"(A)  the  making  available  of  such  por- 
tion (or  any  part  thereof)  during  that  har- 
vesting season  Is  determined  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  t<evelopment  of  the  United  States 
flshlng  Industry;  and 

"(B)  such  portion  or  part  will  be  avail- 
able for  harvest  in  the  Immediately  succeed- 
ing harvesting  season,  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  sclentlflc  infor- 
mation; 

then  such  portion  or  part  shall  be  allocated 
for  use  bv  foreign  flshlng  vessels  In  such  suc- 
ceeding harvesting  season  The  determina- 
tions required  to  be  made  under  subpara- 
graphs (A'  and  (B)  of  the  precedlnj;  sen- 
tence shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  on 
the  basis  of  any  recommendation  of  any  ap- 
propriate flshery  management  council  ", 
Sec.  302.  Alloca-hon  or  Allowable  Levels 
OF  Foreign  Pishing. 
(a)  Amtnoments — The  last  sentence  of 
section  201  (e)  '  1  )  of  the  FLs^erv-  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (18  U.8.C.  1821 
(e)(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All 
such  determinations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(A)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  Impose  tariff  barriers  or  nontarlfT 
barriers  tin  the  importation,  or  otherwise 
restrict  the  market  access,  of  United  States 
fish  or  flshery  products; 

"(B)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  are  coopenatlng  with  the  United 
States  in  the  advancement  of  existing  and 
new  opportunities  for  flsherles  trade,  par- 
ticularly through  the  purchase  of  flsh  or 
fishery  products  from  United  States  proces- 
sors or  from  United  States  fishermen. 

"(C)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  and  the  flshlng  fleets  of  such  na- 
tions have  cooperated  with  the  United  States 
In  the  enforcement  of  United  States  flshlng 
regulations; 

"(D)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  require  the  flsh  harvested  from  the 
flshery  conservation  zone  for  their  domestic 
consumption: 

"(E)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  otherwise  contribute  to.  or  foster  the 
growth  of  a  sound  and  economic  United 
States  flshlng  Industry.  Includmg  minimiz- 
ing gear  conflicts  with  flshlng  operations  of 
United  States  flshermen,  and  transferring 
harvesting   or   processing   technology   which 


will  benefit  the  United  States  fishing  Indus- 
try; 

"(F)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  fUh- 
ing  vessels  of  such  nations  have  traditionally 
engaged  in  flshlng  In  such  flahery; 

"(O)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  In  and  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  flshery  research  and  the  Identifica- 
tion of  fishery  resources:  and 

"(H)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary, 
deems  appropriate.". 

(b)  Taking  Ettxct  or  Amenduznts — The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  1081  harvesting 
season  and  harvesting  seasons  thereafter  (as 
deflned  In  section  201(d)(1)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  by  section  301). 
Sec  303    PEaurr  Fees 

(a)  iNTEBiM  FEES.- (1)  Effective  with  re- 
spect to  permits  Issued  under  section  304 
(b)  of  the  Pnshery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  lie  use  1824(b)  (10)  )  for 
1981.  paragraph  (10)  of  such  eectlon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  la«t  aentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  fees  shall  be  formulated  so 
as  to  ensure  that  the  receipts  resulting  from 
the  payment  of  the  fees  under  this  para- 
graph for  permits  Issued  for  1981  are  not 
less  than  an  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the 
ex  vessel  value  of  the  total  harvest  by  for- 
eign flshlng  vessels  In  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone  during  1979  The  fees  collected  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  for  per- 
mits Issued  for  1981  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  flsherles  loan  fund  established  under 
section  4  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (16  U.SC  742c)  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  therefrom,  but  only  to 
the  extent  and  in  amounts  provided  for  in 
advance  In  appropriation  Acts  '". 

(b)  Permanent  Fees — Effective  with  re- 
spect to  permits  issued  under  section  204 
ibi  of  such  Act  of  1978  after  1981.  paragraph 
(10)  of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows — 

"(!0)  Fees — Fees  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
foreign  flshlng  vessel  for  which  a  permit  Is 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  The 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  establish  a  schedule  of  such 
fees  which  shall  apply  nondlscrlmJnatorlly 
to  each  foreign  nation  The  fees  Imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  at  least  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  return  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (Including,  but  not  limited  to  flshery 
conservation  and  management,  flsherles  re- 
search administration,  and  enforcement,  but 
excluding  costs  for  observers  covered  by  sur- 
charges under  section  201  (1)  (4)  )  during  each 
flscal  year  the  same  ratio  as  the  aggregate 
quantity  or  flsh  harvested  by  foreign  flshlng 
vessels  within  the  flshery  conservation  zone 
during  the  preceding  year  bears  to  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  flsh  harvested  by  both 
foreign  and  domestic  flshlng  vessels  within 
such  zone  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  during  such  preceding  year 
The  amount  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  established  under  section 
4  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16 
use,  742c )  for  so  long  as  such  fund  exlsU 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
therefrom  but  only  to  the  extent  and  In 
amounts  provided  for  In  advance  In  appro- 
priation Acts", 

SEC      304      FISHERY    DEVELOPUENT    OBJEC'llVM. 

Section  2(b)  (6)  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U.SC 
1801  (bi  (6))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
medlatelv  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  to  that  end.  to 
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enaure   th»t   optimum   yield   determinations 
promote  such  develupment 

SEC        305        nsHIHY       MANA(.tMENT      COL'NCIL 
T»AVtL    FVNDS 

The  second  sentence  of  section  302 id)  of 
the  rtsherv  Con»er\atlon  and  MamiKement 
Act  of  1976  (16  use  185a(d)»  Is  amended 
by  BtrUlnt!  out  the  period  »iid  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following!  '  and  other  non- 
voting members  may  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  expenses 

8ic  306  NoTici  or  Avauability  or  Man- 
ACtMENT  Plans 
Section  305ia)  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U  SC  1855 
I  a)  I  is  amended  by  insertuiK  a  rollce  of 
availability  or^  immediately  after  "Federal 
Register  i  At" 
Chapter    2      FUll.    OBSERVER     COVERAGE 

PROGRAM 
Sec  311  Establishment  or  Fl'LL  Obsi:hvfk 
CovtRAGE  Program 
Section  201  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (  16  U  S  C  1821 ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne*  subsection 

"il)  Fill  Observer  Coverage  Program - 
(  1  I  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i  2  i  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  under 
which  a  United  States  observer  will  be  sta- 
tioned aboard  each  foreign  fishing  vessel 
while  that  vessel  Is  engaged  In  fishing 
within  the  fishery  conservation  zone 

"(2i  The  requlremen;  In  paragraph  (li 
that  a  United  States  observer  be  placed 
aboard  each  foreign  vessel  may  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  If  he  finds  that — 

■(Ai  In  a  situation  where  a  fleet  of  har- 
vesting vessels  transfers  Its  catch  taken  with- 
in the  Usherv  conservation  ?one  to  ant>ther 
vessel,  aboard  which  Is  a  United  States  ob- 
server, the  stationing  of  United  Slates  ob- 
.servers  on  only  a  portion  of  the  harvesting 
vessel  fleet  will  provide  a  reprcsen'atlve 
sampling  of  the  by-catch  of  the  fleet  that  Is 
stimclent  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  requlremerUs  of  the  applicable 
management  plans  for  the  by-catch  species 
are  being  compiled  with. 

iBi  with  respect  to  any  foreign  fishing 
ve.ssel  while  It  Is  engaged  In  fishing  wlihln 
the  fishery  conservatu  n  ?one — 

111  the  time  during  which  the  vessel  en- 
gages In  such  fishing  will  be  of  such  short 
duration  that  the  placing  of  a  United  States 
observer  aboard  the  vessel  virould  be  Imprac- 
tical, or 

1 11 J  the  facilities  of  the  vessel  for  the 
quartering  of  a  United  States  observer,  or 
for  the  carrying  out  of  observer  functions. 
are  so  inadeejuate  or  unsafe  that  the  health 
or  safety  of  an  observer  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized, or 

"I  C)  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Secretarv   an  observer  Is  not  available 

"(2)  United  States  observers,  while  aboard 
foreign  fishing  vessels,  shall  carry  out  such 
scientific  and  other  fiinctlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessarv  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Art 

"(41  In  addition  to  any  fee  Imposed  vinder 
section  204'b)il0)  of  this  Act  and  section 
iniet  of  the  FUhermeT's  Protective  Act  of 
19R7  (22  use  1980(e))  with  respect  to 
foreign  fishing  for  any  vear  a"er  1980  the 
Secretarv  shall  Impede  with  respect  to  each 
forelg-n  fishing  ^essel  for  which  a  permi'  Is 
Issued  under  such  section  204  a  stirrharge 
In  an  ainotmt  sufflclent  to  cover  ai;  the  costs 
of  providing  a  United  Sta-es  rbser-.er  aboard 
that  vo««el  The  failure  'o  pav  anv  S'rcharge 
Imposed  tmder  this  paragraph  shall  be 
treated  by  the  Secretarv  as  a  failure  to  pay 
the  permit  fee  for  such  vessel  under  section 
204(b)  (10)  AU  surcharges  Cilierted  bv  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragranh  shall  be  de- 
poBltod  In  the  Foreign  Pl.«hlng  Observer 
Fund  establ.shed  by  paragraph   (5) 


■■(5)  There  Is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  Fore!;'n  Fishing  Ob- 
server Fund  The  Fund  shall  tte  available  to 
the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purp.  se  of  carrying  out  this  sunsectlon  The 
Fund  shall  cmslst  of  the  surcharges  de- 
posited Into  It  as  required  under  paragraph 
I  4)  AH  payments  made  bv  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Pvind.  only  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
ami>unt-s  provided  for  In  advajice  In  appro- 
priation Acts  Sums  m  the  Fund  which  are 
not  currently  needed  tor  the  purpose*  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  In- 
vested In  obligations  of.  ic  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States  " 
Str   312   ErfEiTivE  Date 

The  amendment  made  by  section  311  shall 
take  ffT?ct  October  1.  1981.  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  permits  Issued  under  section 
J04  of  the  Fishery  Ccn«ervntlon  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  197fl  after  December  31  1981 
riTLE  IV— M  SCELLA.NEOUS  PROV  SONS 
Sic  401  Congressional  Review  or  Regula- 
tions 
lai  In  OtNERAi  — No  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Corrunerce  to 
implement — 

(I)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  11 
1939  iccmmonlv  referred  to  as  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Act.  15  USC  713c -3)  as 
amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act; 

i2)  the  amendments  made  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  guarantee  of  obliga- 
tions under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  covering  fishing  vessels,  or 

(3)  the  amendments  made  by  title  III  of 
this  Act  a^  they  apply  to  the  establishment 
of  fees  for  foreign  fishing  permits  l«5ued 
after  1981  the  establishment  of  a  full  ob- 
server coverage  program,  and  the  allocation 
of  RlliTWTible  levels  of  foreign  fishing  under 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976, 
shall  have  force  and  effect — 

(A)  Unless  a  copy  of  the  regulation  Is 
submitted  to  each  House  of  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  while  each  House  is  In  session; 
^nd 

(B)  before  the  close  of  the  period  of  60 
davi  following  the  day  on  which  the  regula- 
tion Is  submitted  to  Congress  In  accord- 
ance  with   subparagraph    (A). 

(b)  Procedural  Provision — 'n  computing 
the  60-day  period  referred  to  In  subsection 
(aiiB).  any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congreis  M  not  In  se.-islon  because  of  an 
adlournment  of  more  than  5  days  to  a  day 
certain,  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  shall  be  excluded 
Sec.  403  Applications  and  Filings  eor  Com- 
pensation roR  Certain  Fishing 
Vessel  and  Gear  Damage 

(a)   In  General — If — 

( 1 1  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  fishing  ves- 
sel who  suffered,  after  September  17.  1978. 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  damage  to,  or  loss  or  destruction  of, 
such  vessel  or  fishing  gear  used  with  such 
vessel,  but  did  not  apply  for  compensation 
therefor  under  section  10  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U  S  C  1980)  within 
the  60-day  period  prescribed  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  such  section,  or 

i2i  anv  commercial  fl'.herman  who  suf- 
fered, after  September  17,  1978.  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  dam- 
ages ccirpeniablc  under  title  IV  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1978  (43 
USC  1841  et  seq  ).  but  who  did  not  timely 
file  a  claim  therefor  within  the  60-day  period 
prescribed  in  section  405(a)  of  such  Act. 
such  owner  or  operator  may  make  applica- 
tion for  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
damage,  loss  or  destruction  under  such  sec- 
tion 10,  and  such  commercial  fisherman  may 
file  a  claim  for  compensation  for  such  dam- 
ages  under   such   title   IV.   to  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce,  within  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Special  Provisions — (I)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law — 

(A)  any  application  or  llllng  timely  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  appl, ca- 
tion timely  made  under  such  section  10 
(C)(1),  or  a^  a  filing  timely  nude  under 
such  section  405iai.  as  the  case  nny  be.  with 
respect  to  the  damage,  loss,  or  destruction 
c.a.med.  and 

(B)  any  claim  for  fishing  gear  loss  that 
was  pcnd.ng  on  June  1,  1980  before  the 
United  State.-Unlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Fisheries  Claims  Board  or  the  Ameri- 
can-Spanish Fisheries  Board  shall  be  treated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  timely 
application  made,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  under  such  section  10 
(cit#1    for  compensation  for  such  loss 

(2)  Section  403(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  (43  USC  19l3(c)(2)iAi)ls  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
the  party  admits  responsibility;" 
Sec  40J  Amindminis  rn  Fishirmens  Pro- 
tective At  Of    19.^7 

Section  10  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (22  USC  1980)  Is  amended  as 
follows 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end   thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  term  rcsultint;  cii.notnic  loss' 
means  tlie  gross  Income  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  that  a  fishing  vessel  ov^  ner  or  op- 
erator who  Is  eligible  for  compensation  un- 
der this  section  for  damage  to,  loss  of  or 
destruction  of,  a  fishing  vessel  or  the  fishing 
gear  used  with  such  vessel  will  lose  by  reason 
of  not  being  able  to  engage  In  fishing,  or 
having  to  reduce  his  fishing  effort,  during 
the  period  before  the  vessel  or  gear  or  both, 
are  repaired  or  replaced  and  available  for 
use" 

(2)  Subsection   (b)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  for  any  resulting 
economic  loss  .  lmniediutc!\  after  ".  or  both." 
In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph   (1).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (B)  and 
irwertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(B)  is  attributable  to  any  other  vessel, 
whether  such  vessel  is  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Bi,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  any 
damage,  loss,  or  destruction  of  fislilng  gear 
Is  attributable  to  another  vessel  " 

(3)  Subsection  (ci  Is  amended  bv  in- 
serting "and  resulting  economic  l.s-  im- 
mediately after  "destruction"  In  the  matter 
appearing  Immediately  before  paragraph 
11) 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  la  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  and  resulting  economic 
loss.  "  Immediately  after  destruction  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) : and 

(Bi  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  to  any  vessel  owner  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be — 

"(A)  the  depreciated  replacement  cost,  or 
the  repair  cost,  whichever  cost  is  less,  of 
the  fishing  vessel  or  the  fishing  gear  con- 
cerned   and 

"(B)  25  percent  of  any  resulting  economic 
loss  Any  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
subparai;raph  lA)  or  (B)  fhall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  that  evidence  Indicates  that 
negUgance  by  the  vessel  owner  or  operator 
contributed  to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the 
damage  loss,  or  destruction  and  shall  be 
further  reduced  by  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation If  any  that  the  ves-el  ov<,ner  or 
ope.-ator  ha^  received  or  will  receive  with 
respect  to  the  damage  loss,  destruction  or 
resulting  economic   loss  through   Insurance. 
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pursuant   to  any  other   provision  of   law.  or 
otherwise  '■ 

i2i  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  title  ol  the  bill  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  comprehensive  re- 
search and  development  regarding  United 
States  lisherles.  to  expand  the  hshiUL;  vessel 
and  fish  processing  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  FORSYTME  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  .second 

The  StEAKEH  pro  tempore  Without 
objection  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  wa.s  r,n  obiection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr  Breavx  i 
will  be  recognized  for  120  m  nutes.  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
(FoRSYTHEi  will  be  recognized  for  20 
mi  mites 

The  Chair  recoffnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Breaux'. 

Mr  BHEAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  tme  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker  the  American  Fisheries 
Promotion  Act  is  the  most  significant 
fisheries  legislation  in  many  years  The 
enactment  of  this  measure  will  determine 
the  course  of  fisheries  development  in  the 
United  States  for  decades  to  come  The 
purposes  of  this  legislation  will  be  ac- 
complished at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
US  taxpayer 

Coupled  with  existing  Federal  finan- 
cial a.sslstance  and  research  and  devel- 
oment  programs,  the  passage  of  the 
Fi.shery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  raised  high  hopes  for  rapid 
and  full  development  of  our  industry. 
Tlie  American  Fii^hiriies  Promotion  Act 
responds  to  the  grim  fart  that  our  hopes 
for  the  US,  fishing  industry  have  not 
been  realized  Moie  than  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  FCMA.  US  fi.sh- 
ermen  harvest  only  33  percent,  by  vol- 
ume, and  66  percent,  by  value,  of  the 
total  catch  in  the  FCZ 

Taking  into  account  the  decreased 
total  allowable  harvest  since  1976,  the 
US.  displacement  of  foreign  fishing  in 
the  FCZ  has  been  only  1  percent  per 
year,  by  volume,  and  less  than  3  percent 
per  year,  by  value  Foreign  fishermen 
took  from  our  zone,  in  1979,  fish  valued 
at  $470  million,  $37  million  more  than 
the  value  of  their  catch  m  1976. 

US  imports  of  fisheries  products  have 
actually  grown  from  $16  billion  in  1976, 
to  $3  8  billion  in  1979  La.st  year  our  fish- 
eries trade  deficit  was  $2  7  billion,  a  $1 
billion  increase  over  the  1976  level.  The 
imbalance  of  our  fisheries  trade  repre- 
.sented  10  percent  of  the  overall  national 
balance  of  trade  deficit 

Twenty  percent  of  the  fish  products 
that  enter  world  trade  from  some  80 
countries  are  destined  for  the  United 
States.  American  consumers  spent  $12  6 
billion  for  fish  products  in  1979,  of  which 
$6  3  billion  was  for  imports. 

With  full  development  of  our  fishery 
resources  by  US  fishermen,  this  coun- 
try would  become  a  net  exporter  of  fish 


products  and  gain  43,000  new  jobs  in  the 
next  decade  for  our  people.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  to  overcome  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  our  industry,  the  enactment 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Promotion 
Act  IS  essential 

The  House  passed  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1980.  Days  later,  the  measure  was 
returned  with  substantial  amendments 
The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
compromise  proposal  which  is  intended 
to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  other 
body  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
loans 

Major  sectors  of  our  fishing  industry 
are  suffering  unusually  severe  economic 
difficulties  Increased  costs  of  operation 
'fuel,  in  particular',  soil  markets,  com- 
petiUon  from  subsidized  foreign  im- 
ports, and  even  adverse  environmental 
conditions  are  creating  real  hardships 
Tlic  guif  region  where  hundreds  of 
shrimp  boats  are  reportedly  tied  to  the 
dork,  IS  in  particularly  serious  trouble. 

According  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  'NMFSi.  as  much  as 
$36  million  in  vessel  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  could  go  into 
default  Key  Production  Credit  Associa- 
liop.s  'PCA'si  m  the  Northwest  fear 
substantial  losses  in  the  fleets  in  that 
region 

The  present  situation  is  serious,  but  is 
likely  to  be  of  short  duration  Immediate 
assistance  is  needed  to  avoid  long-term 
problems  At  the  present  time,  the  re- 
sources available  for  assistance  are  quite 
limited.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
announced  an  aid  package  that  cannot 
possibly  be  fully  adequate  and  must  be 
regarded  as  only  a  first  step.  The  fund- 
ing is  severely  limited,  the  interest  rates 
are  high,  and  those  eligible  for  help  are 
relatively  few  in  number. 

The  response  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  is  revitalization  of 
the  fisheries  loan  Tund.  permitting  emer- 
gency loans  to  be  made  until  September 
30,  1982.  Because  there  is  an  important 
interest  in  avoiding  US  taxpayer  lia- 
bility due  to  title  XI  defaults,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  for  each  fiscal  year  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  protect  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  and  would  re- 
serve those  funds  for  that  purpose.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Secretary  could 
release  moneys  to  assist  other  vessel 
owners  in  danger  of  default.  What  funds 
then  remained  could  be  used  to  assist  his- 
torically successful  fishermen  who  were 
incurring  or  in  danger  of  incurring  net 
operating  losses. 

Interest  rates  on  loans  to  avoid  default 
would  be  set  to  cover  administrative 
costs  only.  The  interest  rate  for  loans 
to  respond  to  net  operating  losses  would 
be  the  same  as  for  farmers  under  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1978;  that  is,  the  charge  would  be  vari- 
able, depending  on  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

riSHEBIES    RESEARCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  was  in- 
tended to  assure  that  fisheries  develop- 
ment would  not  want  for  adequate  fund- 
ing. Thirty  percent  of  import  duties  on 
fish  products  were  to  be  applied  directly 
to  R.  &  D.  programs.  Unfortunately,  this 


has  not  happened  The  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  would  attempt  to 
make  certain  that  the  original  intent  of 
S-K  was  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  bill 
w  ould  place  the  emphasis  of  the  S-K  pro- 
gram where  it  really  belongs,  on  indus- 
try-initiated projects  The  fishermen  and 
fish  processors  know  best  what  R  ii  D. 
work  needs  to  be  done. 

The  House-passed  bill  provided  for 
priority  S-K  projects  to  deal  with  fuel 
efficiency,  marketing  and  fish  quality 
standards  The  other  body  removed  that 
provision  on  the  theory  that  It  was  not 
essential  The  House  today  would  agree 
to  that  deletion.  However,  this  bill  re- 
tains the  provision  deleted  by  the  other 
body  from  the  earlier  House-passed 
me'^.sure  requiring  that  fishery  founda- 
tions be  eligible  for  S-K  funding  only 
If  they  are  U.S. -controlled  However,  a 
special  exception  to  the  rule  has  been 
carved  out  for  Alaska,  at  the  recjuest  of 
Senator  Stevens, 

LOAN  CrAKANTEES 

The  vessel  obligation  guarantee  pro- 
gram established  by  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  has  played  a  use- 
ful role  in  assisting  the  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  fleet.  However,  the  process- 
ing sector  has  not  been  able  to  utilize  the 
program  and  remains  seriously  imder- 
capltalized.  The  bill  would,  therefore, 
amend  title  XI  to  extend  its  avallabihty 
to  shoreside  flshenes  facilities  and  to 
confirm  its  use  for  floating  fish  proces- 
sors, as  well.  This  extention  was  favored 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  is  reflected  in  the 
measure  passed  by  the  other  body.  The 
limitation  to  75  percent  US  -controlled 
enterprises  would  apply  to  these  ex- 
tended benefits. 

The  bill  also  provides  other  useful 
amendments  to  the  vessel  obligation 
guarantee  program  Most  importantly, 
10  percent  of  the  $10  billion  available 
under  the  title  XI  program  for  all  guar- 
antees would  be  identified  for  fishing 
vessels.  Eligibility  would  be  limited  to 
concerns  that  are  75  percent  U.S  -owned. 
In  line  with  the  preferences  of  the  other 
body,  the  bill  expressly  requires  the  re- 
construction or  reconditioning  of  used 
vessels  purchased  under  title  XI  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  species 
that  are  underutilized  or  not  utilized  by 
U.S.  fishermen.  The  bill  before  the  House 
would  encourage  guarantees  for  these 
new  fisheries,  a  provision  deleted  from 
the  bill  as  passed  earlier  by  this  body. 

PHASED    REDUCTION     OF    FOREIGN    FISHING 

As  I  have  noted,  foreign  fishing  in  the 
U  S  fishery  conservation  zone  has  been 
reduced  only  marginally  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  FCMA  As  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  the  American  Fisheries 
Promotion  Act  not€s  the  fact  is  that,  as 
long  as  foreign  nat'.ons  are  permitted 
to  continue  a  high  level  of  fishing  much 
of  it  subsidized,  in  the  US.  zone,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  deny  access  by  US. 
fish  exports  to  important  markets,  the 
American  industry  will  be  unable  to 
achieve  full  development  of  our  fishery 
resources. 
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The  experience  of  the"  last  several 
years  has  demonstrated  that  the  device 
of  optimum  yield  'OY'  has  not  provided 
adequate  recognition  of  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  improved  utiliza- 
tion of  Its  fisheries  by  lUs  own  citizens 
Biologicatl  factors  have  played  too  great 
a  role,  and  economic  interests  have  not 
been  sufflcu-ntlv  taken  into  account  This 
approach  has  tended  to  ignore  the  plain 
language  of  the  FL'MA  in  section  3'  IS', 
which  defines  OY  to  include  economic 
and  other  domestic  consiUerutiun.s  and 
tti  serve  the  overall  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  bill,  each  fishery  manage- 
ment council  would  choose  whether  to 
continue  with  the  previou-vly  cslablushed 
system  or  adopt  a  now  formula  which 
would  provide  for  a  phased  reduction  of 
foreign  flshmg  on  target  species  For 
each  season  and  for  any  fishery,  the 
council  could  chmvie.  In  its  discretion, 
the  system  it  determined  to  be  more 
advantageous 

The  phased  reduction  formula  pro- 
vides that,  as  U  S  fl'.hins}  performance 
increases  to  spe<-ified  levels  in  any  fish- 
ery, the  level  of  firei^in  fi.shlng  tn  that 
flsherv  will  be  reduced  bv  a  certain 
greater  Increment  The  greater  the  U  S 
performance  the  greater  the  reduction 
of  the  level  of  foreign  fishing  Thus,  the 
system  would  provide  a  predictable  re- 
served amount  of  fish  which  would  be 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  demon- 
strated growth  potential  of  U  S  fisher- 
men in  each  fishery  Cont:nued  U  S 
growth  would  bring  further  reserves 

Some  or  all  of  what  US  fishermen 
did  not  catch  from  the  reserve  amount 
could  be  held  until  the  following  year,  if 
the  fish  would  survive  until  then  and  if 
an  earlier  release  would  be  detrimental 
to  US  fishcrnuii  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  optimum  utiliza- 
tion Determu'ftitions  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  suriilus  would  be  with- 
held or  relea.'ied  in  the  phased  reduction 
formula  would  be  b  ised  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  councils 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  formula, 
the  councils  could  also  lower  the  OY  in 
appropriate  circum.stancos.  and  this 
would  result  m  a  further  reduction  of 
foreign  fishing  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
US  fishermen  always  retain  preferen- 
tial access  to  the  resource  Of  course,  m 
no  year  could  there  be  a  release  to 
foreign  fishermen  of  an  iimount  of  fish 
that  in  combination  with  the  U  s  pref- 
erential catch,  would  exceed  the  OY  lor 
the  fishery 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  unlikely 
event  the  OY  rose  above,  or  the  domes- 
tic catch  fell  below,  previous  levels,  that 
resulting  surpluo,  too.  could  be  released 
to  foreign  fl.shermen.  but  only  on  the 
basis  I  have  outlined  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  key  point  i.s  that  uie  release  of 
unused  fish  could  be  delayed  a  year  to 
serve  the  economic  Interest  of  US 
fishermen  That  is  a  very  major  step 
forward  for  fisheries  deveiopment 

It  Ls  worth  reviewing  the  specific  for- 
mula for  the  phased  reduction  of  foreiKn 
fishing  The  first  pha.sed  reduction  in 
any  fishery  would  occur  when  U  S  fish- 
ermen increased  their  catch  m  that 
fishery  by  a  certain  amount  over  their 


1979  level  of  harvest  There  would  be 
three  such  thresholds  and  three  corre- 
sponding lesels  of  reduction  of  foreign 
fishing  If  U  S  fishermen  increased  their 
harvest  from  2f>  up  to  50  percent,  from 
vSO  percent  up  to  75  percent,  or  from  75 
IjercciU  or  more  of  15  percent  of  the 
11)79  total  allowable  level  of  foreign  fish- 
ing iTALFFi  m  a  fishery,  the  TALFT 
for  the  following  year  would  tx>  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  5  i  ercent.  10  per- 
cent, or  15  percent  respectively,  of  the 
1979  TALf-'F  fur  that  fishery 

In  a  large  volume  fishery,  such  as  pol- 
lock, it  might  take  U  S  fishermen  sev- 
eral years  to  increase  their  catch  enough 
to  reach  the  lowest  threshold  However. 
Ill  smaller  fisheries,  the  highest  thresh- 
old might  be  achieved  in  a  single  season 
Each  time  a  threshold  was  achieved, 
that  level  of  U  S  harvest  would  be  the 
base  upon  which  an  additional  Increase 
m  U  S  fishing  would  have  to  be  a(  hieved 
to  attain  the  threshold  for  a  further  per- 
centage reduction   of  the  TALFF 

Let  me  illustrate  Say.  m  iy7y.  the 
TALFF  for  a  fishery  uas  10  000  tons  :<nd 
the  U  S  rutch  was  1  000  tons  To  get  the 
first  percentage  cut  out  of  TALFF  in 
accordance  with  the  phased  reduction, 
the  US  catch  would  have  to  increase 
by  375  tons— 25  percent  of  15  percent  of 
the  1979  TAU-T— over  its  1979  level,  for 
a  total  U  S  cat'h  of  1  375  tons  The  re- 
ward for  U  S  fishermen  the  next  year 
would  be  a  recluctlon  of  TALFF  by  500 
tons  That  reduction  would,  of  course, 
be  m  addition  to  the  reduction  equal  to 
the  increase  in  the  US  catch,  that  Is. 
TALFF  would  be  9  125  tons  -'0  000. 
m  luis  the  sum  of  375  tons  which  the 
United  Statc>  actually  harvested  and  the 
500  tons  reward  The  United  States  could 
grow  Into  what  would  be.  in  essence,  a 
special  500-ton  reserve  Further  such  re- 
ductions of  T.ALFF  would  bi-  triggered  by 
additional  US  catch  increases  meeting 
the  375-ton  target  level 

In  accordance  with  the  formula,  addi- 
tional, larger  increases  in  the  US  catch 
would  result  in  additional,  larger  reduc- 
tions of  TALFF  That  Is  if  U  S  fisher- 
men increased  their  catch  in  the  fishery 
by  750  tons — 50  percent  of  15  percent  of 
1979  TALFF-  over  thrir  harvest  level 
w  hen  they  achieved  the  earlier  threshold, 
they  would  receive  the  benefit  of  an  addi- 
tional 1.000-ton  cut  in  TALFF.  the  fol- 
lowing year  -plus  a  further  cut  equal  to 
their  actual  increase  in  performance, 
that  is,  750  tons  TALFF  would  then  be 
lowered  to  7.375  tons 

Thus,  the  system  offers  real  advan- 
tages to  US  fishermen  PredicUbillty 
would  be  enhanced  Surpluses  could  be 
held  over  until  succeeding  harvesting 
seasons  The  economic  benefits  would  be 
considerable  This  provision  Is  consistent 
with  the  treaty  under  negotiation  at  the 
Third  U  N  I^w  of  the  Sea  Conference 
Our  chief  negotiator  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  approved  the  precise 
language  set  out  in  the^^^e  provisions  of 
the  bill 

.Mthough  the  other  body  deleted  an 
earlier  version  of  this  j  rovision.  I  believe 
that  the  current  provision  responds  to 
all  reasonable  concerns. 


ALLOCATIONS  or  SCU'LUS  nsH 

Improved  access  for  U  S  fish  products 
to  foreign  markets  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  rapid  development  of  our  fish- 
ing industry  Trade  barriers  maintained 
against  our  products  by  foreign  countries 
are  at  unacceptably  high  levels  Ironi- 
cally, u  IS  these  very  countries  which  also 
are  provided  lucrative  opportunities  to 
fish  m  our  zone  Worst  of  all.  many  of 
the  fish  that  are  caught  by  foreign  ves- 
sels in  the  FCZ  return  to  the  United 
Slates  as  imports  and  contribute  to  the 
substantial  deficit  of  our  balance  of 
payments  Value  is  added  primarily  In 
foreign  countries,  not  m  the  United 
state,-. 

The  American  Fisheries  Promotion 
Act  places  strong  emphasis  on  the  link- 
age between  allocations  of  our  surplus 
iisJi  and  the  wiilingne.ss  of  potential  for- 
eign recipients  to  provide  improved  ex- 
port opportunities  for  U  S  fish  producLs. 
purchase  more  US  fish  exports,  and 
transfer  technology  to  the  U  S  Industry. 
In  particular.  I  expect  that  foreign  na- 
tions which  reduce  tarifT  and  nontarlff 
barriers  on  U  S  fish  exporUs  will  receive 
appropr.ate  consideration,  in  return,  on 
TALFF  allocations 

However,  cooperation  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  avoiding  gear  conflicts  with  U  S 
fishermen  and  in  assuring  the  efTective- 
ness  of  our  conservation,  management, 
and  enforcement  programs  remains  es- 
sential and  international  cooperation  on 
research  is  still  very  important  These 
factors  cannot  be  ignored  m  making  fu- 
ture allocations  The  recognition  by  the 
bill  of  domestic  consumption  by  foreign 
nations  of  fish  harvested  by  the.r  own 
vessels  in  the  U  S  zone  is  intended  to 
insure  that  basic  nutritional  require- 
ments of  tho.se  nations  are  considered  in 
the  award  of  allocation.s 

These  provisions  are  consistent  with 
international  practice  and  the  positions 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea. 

OBSEKVCR    COVEXACC 

A  prerequisite  to  development  of  US 
fisheries  is  efTective  conservation  and 
management  of  the  fish  stocks  Unfor- 
tunately, enforcement  has  fallen  far 
short  of  what  is  required  The  resources 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  NMFS  are  very 
limited  and  there  is  a  clear  need  to  aug- 
ment them  with  extensive  observer  cov- 
erage Moreover,  much  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  Coast  Guard  and  NMFS  en- 
forcement IS  borne  by  U  S  taxpayers. 
Oi'.  the  other  hand,  observers  are  paid 
for  directly,  and  in  advance,  by  foreign 
fishermen 

I  am  appalled  that  there  were  382  vio- 
lations of  the  FCMA  in  1979  by  foreign 
fishermen  and  that  there  were  many 
cases  of  seriouly  underreported  foreign 
catches.  In  recent  days,  there  have  been 
additional,  very  serious  violations.  NMFS 
believes  that 

The  most  eftertlve  means  svsllable  to  us 
in  our  effi  rt.s  to  control  this  problem  is  the 
u.se  of  increased  observer  coverage  on  board 
foreign  fishing  ves.'sel.s  coupled  with  con- 
tinued u.se  of  permit  sanctlon.s  and  recom- 
mendations for  high  penalties 

Consequently,  the  bill  mandates  100- 
percent  observer  coverage,  with  excep- 
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tlons  limited  to  certain  specified 
circumstances.  Mother  ship  fleets  must 
have  observers  on  processing  vessels  and 
on  so  many  of  the  harvesting  vessels  as 
needed  to  obtain  a  representative  sample 
of  the  by-catch 

The  bin  also  recognizes  that  cerUin 
vessels  may  be  in  the  U.S.  zone  for  too 
brief  a  period  or  be  too  small  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  observers  to  be  placed 
aboard  Examples  would  be  vessels  op- 
erating in  a  future  Canadian  effort  on 
albacore  in  the  U.S.  zone,  by  bilateral 
agreement,  and  the  Japaneses  tuna  fish- 
ing vessels  in  the  Western  Pacific  Coun- 
cil area. 

iNCUASci)  rxza  on  roaxicN  riuLLNO 

No  countr>'  In  the  world  charges  for- 
eign fishermen  less  than  does  the  United 
States  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  within 
2uy  miles.  NMi-S  estimates  that,  in  1979. 
the  cost  of  administering  the  FCMA  was 
$160,588,000.  Yet  the  fees  that  we  col- 
lected, less  refunds,  amounted  to  $14.5 
million,  roreign  fishermen  took  from 
our  zone  $470  million  worth  of  fish.  But 
the  U  S.  taxpayer  bore  more  than  $140 
million  in  the  expenses  of  running  the 
zone.  Clearly,  that  is  an  unacceptable  sit- 
uation and  amoimts  to  a  subsidy  by  U.S. 
citizens  of  foreign  flshmg  operations. 

Under  the  American  Fisheries  Promo- 
tion Act.  fee  receipts  for  foreign  flshlng 
in  the  U.S.  FCZ  for  1981  must  be  no  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  ex-vessel  value  of 
the  foreign  harvest  In  the  UJ3.  FCZ 
in  1979.  This  is  about  double  the  previous 
level. 

After  1981,  foreign  fishing  fees  Imposed 
under  section  204(b><10)  of  the  FCMA, 
as  amended,  shall  be  at  least  an  amount 
sufliclent  to  return  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  which  bears  to  the  total  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
FCMA— including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fishery  conservation  and  management, 
fisheries  research,  administration  and 
enforcement,  but  excluding  reimbursed 
observer  costs — during  each  fiscal  year 
the  same  ratio  as  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  fish  harvested  by  foreign  flshlng 
vessels  within  the  fishery  conservatloji 
zone  during  the  preceding  year  bears  to 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  fish  harvested 
by  both  foreign  and  domestic  fishing  ves- 
sels within  such  zone  and  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  during  such 
preceding  year. 

The  original  House- passed  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  committee- 
reported  measure  That  provision  limited 
fees,  so  that  they  would  not  render  for- 
eign fishing  uneconomic  in  any  fishery- 
Since  we  agreed  to  this  provision  only 
reluctantly,  we  can  easily  agree  to  its 
deletion,  as  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

How  the  United  States  decides  to  spend 
the  money  from  fees  on  fore'gn  fisher- 
men Is  entlrelv  a  domestic  affair.  The 
American  Fl.sherles  Promotion  Act  pro- 
vides that  fees  on  foreign  fishermen  will 
go  fl'-st  to  th»  flshT'os  ]f^ap  f"pd.  to  the 
extent  needed  and  then  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

nsHtRY    TRADr    omrms 

American  businessmen  find  It  difficult 
to  market  their  products  abroad,  not 
only  because  of  the  barriers  that  are  im- 


posed by  foreign  governments,  but  also 
because  the  United  States  does  not  have 
adequate  fisheries  reprsentation  in  for- 
ign  countries.  There  are  only  two  U.S. 
fisheries  attaches  in  the  entire  world. 
But  there  are  many  countries  in  which 
U.S.  fish  products  might  find  substantial 
markets.  Therefore,  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  provides  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  six  fishery  trade  officers 
in  key  foreign  capitals.  The  duties  of 
these  officials  will  be  to  maintain  an  up- 
to-date  assessment  of  market  opportu- 
nities and  barriers  abroad  and  to  provide 
marketing  assistance  to  U.S.  exporters. 
This  is  an  important  task  and  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  pursued  vigorously. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act 
provides  the  kind  of  response  to  fisheries 
development  that  is  required  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  multitude  of  problems  fac- 
ing the  U.S.  fishing  Industry.  Each  one  of 
the  components  of  the  bill  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out  during  months  of  con- 
sideration. Hearings  on  the  subject  have 
been  extensive  and  there  has  been  close 
cooperation  between  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  industry  in  mov- 
ing this  legislative  proposal.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  swift  enactment  of  this 
measure.  The  support  for  the  proposal 
has  been  overwhelming,  leaving  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  national  interest  lies. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  at  last  set 
fisheries  developement  in  the  United 
States  on  the  right  course. 


:  1730 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  which  has  already  passed  the 
House  in  a  slightly  different  form.  As  has 
been  explained  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  my  good  fnend  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  necessitate  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Hotise. 

With  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  marine  fishery  resources  located 
off  the  U.S.  coasts,  it  might  be  expected 
that  our  fishing  Industry  would  be  strong 
and  prosperous.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.  U.S.  landings  of  fish  have 
not  kept  pace  with  our  population 
growth  In  fact,  annual  landings  have 
remained  relatively  constant  since  1960 — 
and  as  the  demand  for  fish  has  increased. 
US.  fishermen  have  supplied  a  declining 
share  of  the  market.  The  result  is  that 
imports  have  jumped  sharply.  In  1979.  we 
imported  $3  8  billion  in  fishery  products, 
a  $1  billion  Increase  from  1976.  Our  net 
fisheries  trade  deficit  of  $2  7  biUion  rep- 
resented approximately  10  percent  of  the 
US.  balance-of-payments  deficit  last 
year 

The  bill  before  us  today  establishes  a 
framework  for  resolving  these  problems 
and  for  developing  the  U  S.  fi.shing  indus- 
try. Although  it  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  bill  which  passed  the  House,  the 
measure  before  us  today  differs  in  one 
significant  respect.  The  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  extends  the  fl.shing  ves- 
sel loan  guarantee  program  ^o  include 
onshore  fishery  facilities.  The  inclusion 
of  this  provision  in  the  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  the  full  development  of  the  U.S. 


fishing  Industry.  To  fully  demonstrate 
the  need  lor  this  program  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  in  the  past  decade. 

A  report  by  the  National  Marine  Fiah- 
enes  Service  indicates  that  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing fleet  has  increased  by  about  two- 
thirds  since  1970.  most  of  it  occurring 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act.  In  the 
same  period,  shoreside  processing  capac- 
ity increased  by  only  one-third.  This 
growth  differential  has  restricted  the 
overall  expajision  of  the  U.S.  industry 
and  has  caused  severe  problems  in  the 
harvesting  sector.  For  example,  most 
west  coast  fishing  vessels  are  fishing  at 
far  t>elow  their  full  capacity  because  U.S. 
processors  cannot  handle  the  harvest. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  this  dis- 
parity between  the  capacity  of  the  har- 
vesting sector  and  that  of  the  processing 
sector.  Chief  among  these  is  the  nature 
of  the  processing  industry  itself  Accord- 
ing to  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
statistics,  the  average  processing  plant 
employs  only  21  people.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  42  percent  of 
the  processing  plants  have  gross  sales 
under  $100,000  and  another  41  percent 
have  gross  sales  of  between  $100,000  and 
SI  million  Only  17  percent  of  U.S  proc- 
essing plants  have  gross  annual  sales  of 
more  than  $1  million  and  only  2.4  per- 
cent. 43  plants,  have  annual  sales  of  over 
$10  million  The  processing  industry  is 
clearly  limited  in  its  ability  to  generate 
expansion  capital. 

If  expansion  capital  cannot  be  gen- 
erated internally,  often  it  can  he  bor- 
rowed However,  another  GAO  report 
concludes  that  this  is  not  the  case  for 
most  U.S,  processors  The  report  states: 

Lending  institutions  often  perceive  the  de- 
velopment of  non-tradltlonal  fisheries  as  a 
!i.(ih-rlsk  endeavor  As  a  result  financing  can 
be  difficult  to  obtain  Nearly  all  lenders  we 
lnter\lewed  thought  those  interested  In  non- 
traditlonal  fisheries  development  would  have 
trouble  getting  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  the 
US  fishing  industry  will  require  the  in- 
dustry to  expand  beyond  its  traditional 
fisheries  and  to  move  into  the  so-called 
nontraditional  species. 

The  small  size  of  most  processing 
plants  coupled  with  lender  skepticism 
have  combined  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  US.  processing  industry  Invest- 
ment uncertainty  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  nontraditional  fisheries,  how- 
ever, extends  to  both  harvesters  and 
processors.  Nevertheless,  capital  expend- 
itures and  growth  have  far  outstripped 
those  in  the  processing  sector  This  has 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age fishing  company  is  smaller  than  the 
average  processor. 

Despite  these  facts  the  harvesting 
sector,  unlike  the  processors,  hsis  found 
the  capital  to  expand  into  nontraditional 
fisheries.  The  reasons  for  this  growth 
are.  in  large  part,  the  existence  of  the 
fishing  vessel  loan  guarantee  program. 
which  provides  Federal  loan  guarantees 
for  fishing  vessels 

After  studying  the  growth  potential 
and  the  capital  needs  of  the  U.S  fishing 
industry,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded : 
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Legtalatlve  cHangM  lo  the  Fishing  Vessf! 
Obligation  Guarantee  Program  to  Include 
processors  of  non-traditional  n»h  could  help 
create  a  more  favorable  economic  environ- 
ment to  accelerate  the  domestic  develop- 
ment  of   non-lradltlonal    fisheries 

Extending  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  onshore  fishery  facilities  will  be 
a  major  stimulus  m  the  development  of 
the  lishing  industry  This  stimulus, 
coupled  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  restructure  existing  programs 
to  enhance  the  U  S  industry  will  bring 
significant  benefits  to  the  economy  De- 
velopment of  the  US  fishing  industry 
would,  by  1990.  create  43  000  new  jobs 
and  $1  billion  per  year  to  the  national 
economy,  and  double  our  fish  exports  to 
$2  1  billion  Increased  US  fisheries 
production  would  dramatically  decrease 
our  demand  lor  foreun  harvested  and 
processed  fish,  thereby  reducing  our 
fisheries  trade  deficit  None  of  these 
benefits  will  flow  to  the  industrv  and  to 
this  country  unless  expansion  capital  Is 
available. 

It  is  for  lhe.se  reasons  that  I  support 
the  legislation  now  before  us  find  in  par- 
ticular I  support  the  e.xtenslor.  of  the 
loan  guarantee  program  to  include  on- 
shore fishery  facilities. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  mlnut*  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      (Mr 

CARN'tY  ■ 

Mr  CARNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
both  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
Breaux  '  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr  FoRSYTHE'.  for  the  hard  work  they 
have  done  to  bring  this  bill  once  again  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  believe  the  bill 
as  we  see  it  today  is  a  better  bill  than 
the  one  the  House  originally  pa.ssed  As 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  In  the  Hou.se  to  support  this 
bill  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  become  law 
and  a  part  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Murine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  whole  House  for  the 
96th  Congress 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr  ArCoiNi 

Mr  AuCOIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  a  better  version  of  the  American 
Fishery  Promotion  Act  than  the  one  the 
House  passed  on  September  23  I  do  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill 

I,  too.  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  their  able  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  has  b«en  thoroughlv  dis- 
cussed. It  was  discussed  In  September 
and  most  of  the  Members  I  think  are 
familiar  with  it  Todav  I  just  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  two  improvements 
that  were  not  in  the  version  the  House 
considered  in  September  and  are  In  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

First  Is  the  restoration  of  a  provKion 
to  extend  the  title  XI  loan  guarantee 
program  to  shore-side  seafood  proces- 
sors In  recent  years  the  harvesting  sec- 
tor has  received  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance and  has  expanded  bevond  the 
ability  of  our  processors  to  handle  the 
nsh  our  fishermen  can  catch   This  is  an 


unfortunate  situation  and  It  has  led  to 
limits  being  placed  on  the  amount  of 
fish  that  our  fishermen  can  sell  and  to 
a  disturbing  increase  in  foreign  Invest- 
ment 111  and  control  of  our  processing 
industry. 

Extension  of  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram directly  recognizes  and  addresses 
that  problem  It  will  help  our  processors 
to  develop  and  expand  I  only  regret  the 
bill  does  not  also  include  an  extension 
of  the  capital  construction  fund  to  on- 
shore processors,  which  would  have  been 
an  even  more  viable  piece  of  a.ssistance 
to  them  I  hope  we  can  act  on  that  in 
the  97th  Congress 

The  other  Improvement  I  would  like  to 
note  Is  the  amendment  to  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  This  act  compen- 
sates fishermen  for  fishing  gear  that  is 
lost  or  damaged  due  to  foreign  fishing 
and  acts  of  God  Tlie  amendmpnt  before 
us  today  further  Improves  this  worthy 
program  by  lengthening  the  filing  peri- 
od and  providing  compensation  for  lost 
income  as  well  as  for  lost  gear 

This  gives  appropriate  recognition 
that  fishermen  need  more  time  to  file  a 
complicated  application  for  a  new  pro- 
gram and  It  provides  for  a  level  of  com- 
pensation closer  to  the  actual  economic 
losses  incurred 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  before  us  Is.  In 
my  ludgment.  the  mast  comprehensive 
lisheries  development  bill  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  US  Congress  Our  fishing 
industry  sorely  needs  the  help  the  bill 
provides  The  bill  accomplishes  all  of 
these  purposes  that  I  have  described  and 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  have  des<-r:betl  without  Lnv 
increased  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
by  virtue  of  an  increase  in  foreign  fish- 
ing fees 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr  BRKAUX  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  to 
the  geiillem<ui  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
F^ENZEL  1  a  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Mr  FRENZEL  I  Uuink  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  When  this  bill  was  on  the 
floor  previously  the  gentleman  indicated 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  keep  out  ol 
the  bill  m  lUs  future  forms  those  parts 
of  the  bill  relating  to  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  jurisdiction  Specifically  that 
was  the  capital  construction  fund  and 
more  specifically  the  use  of  the  capiliU 
construction  funds  for  onshore  facilities. 
;:  1740 
I  am  advised  that  the  bill  now  with 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  includes  the  use  of  the  cap- 
ital con-strucUon  fund  for  onshore  lacil- 
ities.  opening  up  a  whole  new  item  In 
our  Tax  Code. 

Mr  BREAUX  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  we  can 
settle  this  quickly.  As  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  the  Senate  bill  which  passeil  the 
House.  wh:ch  pa.ssed  the  capital  con- 
.s-truction  fund,  added  that  in  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber At,  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  was  very  msistent  that  this  be 
included  The  bill  that  came  back  to  the 
House  then  had  the  capital  construction 
fund  in  It    The  bill  we  are  considering 


this  evening  has  taken  that  out  once 
again  to  try  to  accommodate  those  mem- 
b.rs  ol  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  who  felt  It  was  appropriately  un- 
der the  jun.sdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  FRENZEL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  there  is  no  provision 
m  here  to  use  the  cap-tal  construction 
lund  for  onshore  facilities 

Mr  BREAUX  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  I  would  urge  that  he  convey 
that  feeling  and  sense  of  the  House  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  of  his  party. 
Mr  FRENZEL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  I  will  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mr  BONKER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr  BREAUX  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr  BONKER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Mr  Forsythe"  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  we  presently  import  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  fishery  products  we 
consume  in  this  country  A  few  years  ago 
this  body  enacted  a  bill  to  extend  our 
fishing  jurisdiction  200  miles,  with  the 
hope  of  exploiting  that  new  resource  for 
our  own  domestic  consumption  How- 
ever, the  events  have  been  such  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
that  resource  This  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary If  we  are  going  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  own  domestic  fisherman,  our 
processors,  and  others  who  are  involved 
m  thus  enterprise,  to  gear  up  and  com- 
pete more  efTectively  for  this  resource 
so  In  the  long  term  we  can  effectively 
phase  out  foreign  fl.shing  and  phase  In 
domestic  fishing  This  is  not  onlv  impor- 
tant for  the  coastal  communities  that 
rely  on  fishing  for  their  own  economic 
stability  but  it  is  also  important  to  the 
American  consumer  If  we  can  catch  and 
process  that  resource  and  put  it  into  our 
own  market,  and  perhaps  even  export 
some  of  the  resource  then  I  think  that 
all  segments  of  the  American  economy 
will  benefit  So  I  ri.se  m  full  support  of 
this  legislation 

Mr   JOHN  L   BURTON   Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ■' 

Mr  BREAUX  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Calilornia 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldmc  I  do  not  know  if 
this  pertains  to  this  bill  but  the  salmon 
fishermen  in  the  district  that  I  represent 
and  In  the  distrh-ls  throughout  northern 
California  have  run  Into  a  problem 
where  the'.r  fishing  season  was  totally 
curtailed  Both  the  ccntleman  in  the  dis- 
trict north  of  me  and  I  were  somewhat 
helpful  in  providinK  them  with  SBA  as- 
sistance to  get  over  this  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  legislation  deals  with  It.  but 
would  the  Commi'tee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  be  the  one  that  would 
start  a  program  of  stocking  the  fisheries 
and  creating  more  salmon  and  having 
more  salmon  spawned  so  that  there 
could  be  a  longer  season,  because  we 
found  the  people  in  our  area  literally 
thrown  out  of  business  because  of  that 
I  know  this  specific  bill  does  not  deal 
with  that,  but  it  does  deal  with  the  prob- 
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lem  of  our  California  north  coast  fish- 
ermen and  I  think  It  goes  all  the  way 
up  into,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  where 
thev  curtailed  the  season 

Mr  BREAUX  I  would  say  in  trying 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia there  are  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  that  do  deal  with  it.  The 
Northwest  salmon  enhancement  bill 
would  provide  funds  for  the  type  of  pro- 
grams the  gentleman  is  speaking  of.  It 
Is  not  m  this  legislation,  although  the 
gentleman  s  salmon  fishermen  could 
benefit  from  some  of  the  loan  programs 
we  do  have  in  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON.  But  there  will 
be  legislation  forthcoming  In  the  next 
Congress  thfit  would  provide  that,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  It,  it  Is  Oregon, 
Wash.ngton,  and  most  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia where  they  were  told  they  cannot 
^sh  any  more,  period. 

Mr  BREAUX  The  gentleman  is  ba- 
;  cally  correct  In  that  we  have  a  bill  that 
has  pa.ssed  the  House  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  that  would,  hopefully, 
>lo  that. 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON  In  other 
words,  we  have  already  acted  on  that 
and  are  waiting  for  the  other  body 

Mr.  BREAUX  Let  me  go  ahead  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  For- 
sythe I  wish  to  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Clausen*. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  Could  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Mr  Breauxi  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  is  essentially  directed  to- 
ward a  fishery  development  program  in 
the  ocean  resource  species,  and  the  gen- 
tleman IS  attempting  to  differentiate  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  so-called  North- 
west enhancement  bill  to  which  we  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the 
California  situation  In  the  gentleman's 
colloquy  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  John  L  Bvrtoni  ; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr  BREAUX  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  has  correctly  stated 
the  situation. 

Mr  CLAUSEN  If  we  are  unable  to 
gain  pa.ssage  of  the  legislation  in  this 
se.sslon.  clearly  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
that  early  next  year,  because  we  are 
running  out  of  time  and  I  hope  we  can 
rely  on  the  two  gentlemen,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  in  this  next  session  of 
Congress  to  address  that  problem. 

Mr.  BREAUX  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  we  still  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Northwest  delegation,  includ- 
ing both  gentlemen  from  California,  who 
are  presently  engaged  In  trying  to  get 
that  legislation  accepted  in  a  compromise 
fashion.  At  present  I  am  totally  com- 
mitted to  moving  in  that  direction  and 
would  certainly  support  It 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  pose  a  question 
to  the  chairman? 

Mr  FORSYTHE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  As  I  under- 
stand these  quotas  proposed  by  the  man- 
aeement  councils,  they  were  established 
under  the  200-mile  bill.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman In  his  oversight  process  find  out 
if  they  are  really  doing  their  job  right 
or  if  they  are  being  overzealous? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Forsythe)  would  yield 
so  I  may  respond,  I  would  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  tenta- 
tively scheduled  oversight  hearings  to 
look  into  the  problem  the  gentleman  has 
just  mentioned. 

Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON  I  would  ap- 
preciate if  the  gentleman  would  keep  me 
apprised  of  the  date.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  pentleman 
for  yielding  I  just  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
others  in  support  of  the  bill  I  believe  all 
controversy  has  been  worked  out  and  the 
bill  should  be  passed  without  further  ado 
•  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  spent  considerable 
time  during  the  96th  Congress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  which.  I  think, 
will  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  U  S   fishing  Industry. 

The  legislation  Is  H.R.  7039  It  pas.<:ed 
the  House  on  September  23.  1980.  Be- 
cau.se  the  Senate  had  previously  passed 
related  legislalion,  S  1656.  the  Hou.se 
adopted  the  Senate  bill  after  substituting 
♦he  language  of  H  R.  7039.  and  returned 
S  1656  as  amended,  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
sequently, on  September  30,  1980.  the 
Senate  adopted  substantial  further 
amendments  to  S.  1656  and  returned  it 
to  the  House 

Today,  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
being  asked  to  agree  with  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments 
to  S.  1656.  w'th  addit.onal  amendments 

In  general,  S.  1656.  with  the  amend- 
ments under  consideration  today,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  H  R.  7039.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  will  briefly  ex- 
plain some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
S.  1656  as  It  is  before  the  House  for 
consideration. 

The  most  immediate  assistance  to  be 
provided  by  the  legislation  would  be  m 
the  form  of  emergency  loans  The  fisher- 
ies loan  program,  which  recently  had  the 
administration  moratorium  on  it  lifted. 
would  be  revitalized  for  a  period  of  2 
years  with  priority  given  to  vessel  own- 
ers who  are  in  arrears  on  their  mortgage 
payments  If  funds  are  available  after 
taking  care  of  the  priority  loans,  then 
loans  could  be  made  to  vessel  owners  for 
operating  expenses  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  $30  million  will  be  available  for 
such  loans  during  fiscal  year  1981  and  a 
larger  amount — as  much  as  S50  million. 
or  more — during  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
funds  for  these  loans  would  come  from 
increased  foreign  fishing  fees  which 
would  be  earmarked  for  this  program 

Additional  financial  assistance  would 
be  oflered  in  the  form  of  loan  guaran- 


tees The  present  title  XI  obligation 
guarantee  program,  which  authorizes 
guarantees  for  financing  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  fishing  vessels 
and  merchant  vessels  would  be  bron-i- 
ened  to  provide  guarantees  for  high  risk 
venture  fishing  VLS^eis  a. .a  ihe  parcii^ie 
of  used  fishing  vessels,  neither  of  which 
are  allowed  under  present  law,  and  for 
the  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
shoreside  fisheries  facilities 

Long  term  a.ssistance  would  be  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  other  ways  First, 
the  highly  successful  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy  <S-Ki  Act  would  be  rewritten. 
Presently,  the  S-K  Act  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  customs  duties  on  im- 
ported fish  and  fisheries  products  and 
that  he  use  such  funds  to  develop  and 
increase  markets  for  US  -produced  fish- 
eries products  The  legislation  would  re- 
write the  act  to  allow  these  funds  to  be 
used  for  projects  relating  to  any  aspect 
of  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  $35  million  will  be  available  under 
the  S-K  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $55 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $74  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983  These  funds 
should  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  domestically  produced 
fisheries  products  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

To  further  assist  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  such  products  m  foreign  markets,  the 
legislation  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  appoint  at  least  six  fish- 
eries trade  officers  to  serve  full  time  over- 
seas. In  addition,  when  making  foreign 
allocations  of  surplus  fish,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  required  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  such  nations  im- 
pose tarifl  or  nontariff  barr.ers  on  the 
importation  of  U.S.  fisheries  products. 
These  provisons  should  help  tremen- 
dously in  opening  up  new  export  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  fisheries  products. 

Other  aspects  of  the  legislation  which 
will  provide  support  for  an  expanded  U.S. 
fishing  industry  include  a  100-percent 
observer  program  on  all  foreign  fishing 
vessels  operating  within  the  FCZ:  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  fishing  fees  from  the 
present  level  ol  about  $14  million  per 
year  to  a  level  equal  to  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  FCMA  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  fishing,  wh  ch  could  be  as  much 
as  S80  million;  and  provision  for  the 
eventual  phaseout  o:  foreign  fishing 
within  the  FCZ  which  has  only  been  re- 
duced marginally  since  the  enactment  of 
the  FCMA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage ol  S   1656,  as  amended  • 
•  Mr.  ASHLEY    Mr    Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S    1656,  as  amended 

Historically  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  world's  major  producers  of  fishery 
products  In  fact,  before  the  Second 
World  War  and  until  1959,  the  United 
States  ranked  second  only  to  Japan  in 
size  of  catch  By  1965  we  had  dropped 
to  sixth  place  In  1978.  we  regained  fourth 
place  and  remain  there  today. 

The  major  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
U  S  cat<:h  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  However,  this  act  cannot 
alone  restore  the  American  fishing  in- 
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dustry  to  Its  former  position  of  eminence 
RecoKHizing  this  fact,  early  in  the  96th 
ConRress  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  t)eKan  con.slderu- 
tion  of  letjl-slation  which  would  tx-  i)f 
a-ssistunce  in  revitalizing  the  US  flsh- 
ins  industry  In  June  1980  the  com- 
mittee reported  leKislatinn  H  R  7039. 
which  was  intended  to  accomplLsh  this 
l>urixvse  and  it  w  .is  drafted  m  sui  h  a  v.a\ 
that  It  would  result  in  little  cost,  if  any. 
to  our  taxpayers  H  R  7039  pa.s.sed  the 
House  on  September  23  1980  Sub.se- 
guently.  the  House  passed  a  similar  bill 
earlier  passed  by  the  Senate  S  16,S6  and 
returned  S  1656  to  the  S«'nate  with  the 
language  of  H  R  7039  On  September  30 
1980,  the  Senate  returned  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  additional  amendments  The 
House  IS  now  bein«  asked  to  return  the 
bill  aRain  Ui  the  Senate  with  further 
additional  amendments 

S  16d6  as  it  is  before  the  House  for 
consideration  ttxlav  is  substantially  the 
same  as  H  R  7039  as  reported  by  the 
committee  Hriefly  explained  S  1656  as 
amended,  would  amend  a  number  of  ex- 
isting laws  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  U  S  flshiiiK  industry  One  of  these 
laws  IS  the  1939  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act — known  as  the  S  K  Act  Currently 
the  S-K  Act  mandates  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  groKs  receipts 
from  custom  duties  on  imported  flsherv 
products  and  use  such  funds  to  de- 
velop and  increase  markets  for  U  S 
produced  fisherv  products  The  legLsla- 
tion  would  rewrite  the  S-K  Act  to  in- 
clude prtxlucts  which  relate  to  any  aspe<'t 
of  the  fishing  industry  and  to  require 
that  at  lea-st  50  percent  of  the  S-K  funds 
be  used  to  support  fisheries  development 
activities  earned  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  dv)mestic  fishing  industry 

To  assist  in  promoting  the  sale  of  U  3 
produced  fish  m  foreign  markets,  the 
legislation  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  appoint  at  leasL  mx  fisheries 
trade  officers  to  serve  overseas 

To  assst  in  the  expansion  of  our 
catching  and  processing  capability,  in 
particular  into  the  underutilized  fish- 
eries, the  legislation  would  extend  the 
existing  title  XI  obllgaton  guarantee 
program,  which  guarantees  financing  for 
corvstruction  and  reconstruction  of  fish- 
ing vessels  and  merchant  ve.ssels.  to 
shoreslde  fisheries  facilities  and  to  fish- 
ing vessels  involved  m  high-risk  ven- 
tures 

Another  Important  section  of  the  bill 
is  a  provision  designed  to  expedite  the 
phase-down  of  foreign  P.slilng  in  our 
l!00-mile  fisheries  zones  The  mechanism 
called  for  bv  the  b  11  would  provide  for 
an  automatic  15-percent  reduction  m  the 
amount  of  fish  that  would  have  been 
allowed  to  be  caught  bv  foreign  fisher- 
men In  1981.  except  for  this  t)rovision 
with  further  reductions  In  increments  of 
10  or  15  percent  in  future  years,  depend- 
ing on  Increa.sed  harvests  by  U  S  fisher- 
men In  other  words  except  for  the  first 
15  percent  automatic  reduct  on  there 
would  be  no  further  reduct'ons  m  foreign 
allocations  unless  our  flshuig  mdustrv 
proportionately  Increases  Its  harvesting 
capability  Any  reserve  set  aside  for  U  S 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  this  formula 
could  be  allocated  to  foreign  fishermen 


whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
in  lies  such  reserve  would  not  be  caught 
!i',  U  S  fishermen 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  bill  inter- 
icl.ite  with  each  other  One  of  these  pro- 
■  siDiis  would  recjuire  the  Secretary  of 
(■"iiinuT.e  to  collect  from  foreign  fisher- 
.'I'.i'ii  sufficient  licen.se  fees  to  return  to 
the  Lnited  States  an  amount  equal  to  the 
I  ust  of  administering  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  JOO-Mile  Act  as  such 
Mst  relates  to  foreign  fishing  versus 
iloniestic  fishing  These  fees  which  ordi- 
narily have  tM'en  going  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  ear- 
marked for  loans  to  U  S  fishermen  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  Priority  would  be 
k  \en  first  to  vessel  owners  who  are  about 
to  default  on  mortgages  on  their  ves.sels 
Mid  second  to  vessel  owners  who  are 
seeking  funds  for  operating  expenses 

Mr  Speaker  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S    1656  as  amended  • 

.Mr  BHKAL'X  .Mr  Speaker  I  h.i\e  no 
f^irther  rrqucst.s  for  time  ami  I  .\  lek! 
b.ick  the  balance  of  mv   time 

Mr  FORSYTHK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  t!ie  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  b\  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
Hrfaix  that  the  House  .suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  re.solullon  i  H  Res 
HHl     as  amended 

The  question  was  taken  and  twu- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolution. 
.is  anifjuiei!     was  aKfced  to 

.\  II. ut  .ui.  til  ictuii-hicr  was  laid  on  the 
taijle 


GENERAL  LKAVK 


Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  davs  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  .lust  agreed  to 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempu.re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ixjuisiana'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


F'FDFHAI,  LAW  F.NFOHCFMF.VT  OF- 
FICERS AND  FIREFIGHTERS- 
DEATH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  un- 
finished busine.ss  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  pa.sslnu  the  bill. 
H  R    5888    as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
ques'ion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
pentleman  from  M'ch'gan  -Mr  Kildfe 
that  the  Hou'=e  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  b'll  H  R  5888  as  amended  on 
which   the   yeas   and    nays   are   ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were  seas  313  navs  56 
not  voting  63  as  follows 

[Roll  No    Mil 


Abflnor 
A'I'idbbo 

AkMlt.i 

.^:bo•c« 
Ambro 
An  '»'»on. 
C»!if 


YKA.S      313 

An''rew».  N  C 
Aialrrws. 

N  D«K 
Annuniio 
App  eK»t» 
A?plr» 
Atk'inoii 


Ancler»on.  HI       AuColn 


BAfkllS 

B«rey 

Baldua 

BB'nurtl 

BanvM 

Bft    man 

Be1fi; 

Ben)»mln 


Itr  n  mr  t '. 

H;  tik'hani 
H:»i.i  hurl 
!»■  '♦.'K-a 
i'li  and 
Iionpr 
fv-ruor 
Bnnltfr 
ii'    uitiard 
H   am 
H.'s  Irmn 
Hrrllu  \ 
nnnklrv 
Urn  ihra  I 
Brown    C»l!f 
Urovhlll 
H'.irh«  I  «i, 
B L'ton,  John 
B>  ron 
C«mpb*ll 
Cartvfy 
rarr 
("art»r 
Ch(ipr>f  11 
Cheney 
Chiiho  m 
clauBen 
roe  i  ho 
f'nn'e 
CVniKhlln 
f...Ttrr 
D'Amours 
nun'ei    nan 
Dai,  el    R   W 
DavH   Mlrh. 
'\f  !a  Oai^a 
Dell'-ni.'! 
I>rrltk 
r>evlne 
D'rklnson 
Dlrka 
Dingell 
ni'on 
Dodd 
rvinnelly 
r>oman 
tVmpherty 
Pownev 
Driran 
n.  in  ran    O-ec 
Dinoan   Tenn 
Frkhartlt 
Filk-ar 

F-lwarrli.  Ala 
Fd*ar'1«   Cal'f 
F'iwarfln.  Okla 
Fruprv 
Enellsh 
Frtel 

Fvan«   D«; 
F\«!.«   ni\ 
Fvann   Ind 
Fasrell 
Fa/.o 
Kf  raro 
Flndley 
Fmh 
Fiaher 
Fl'h  an 
F;  Ippo 
F  orlo 
P\5ley 

Ford    Mich 
F"wler 
Pro«t 
Fnqua 
Oavdos 
Oephardt 
O'b^^ona 
Oilman 
ninirrlrh 
Oildwater 
Oonvie? 
0<^"dllnR 
Oore 
Oramm 
Orav 
Oreen 
nr'<hi>m 
0<iartnl 
O'ldk-er 
Onver 
Hall    Te» 
HaniiUon 
Hiin;  me'- 
Bfhmldt 
Ha'kn 
H«rr1« 


Ar'-her 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 


Marsha 

Hawkins 

lire  k;er 

Hefner 

Hrf.rl 

HiRhUiWer 

Hi. as 

Hirjon 

Hn.lanrI 

Hnilenberk 

Hnit 

H..pk;ii.i 

HiTIon 

Hrvviant 

H  ibbard 

H  irkalu 

llut-he» 

Hm.  hiiijor. 

H.ilto 

liwte 

Jacobs 

Johiiiion    rail! 

Johnson.  Coin 

Ji  ne«.  N  (' 

Jones,  Okla 

Jon*^   Ter.  n 

Kastenmelrr 

Krnip 
Kllrtre 
Kn-tnew 
Kofcovaek 

Kistmaver 

I-ae.  n..ir.ilno 

I. each    ]■.»■» 

l,earh    la 

I.eaih  Tex 

I  ehrr, an 

I  elaiul 

1  er;; 

Levi!  as 

LewM 

Llvlnttston 

Llov) 

IjOefTler 

Lf'tii;    I  ft 

Lcnif,  Md 

Lot! 

Lowry 

I.Mian 

Luken 

I. 'in-line 

MrHnKh 

MrKlnney 

Madlfran 

MAiT'i!  re 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mnrr'.'.-; 

MatS'ii 

Matti.x 

MavrOMles 

Ma//«ll 

Mira 

M'rhrl 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

Minela 

M  n'«h 

Mitz-hei: 

^^i!'-^e:l 

Mo«kley 

M    tie't 

Mollohan 

M'-nlk-nmr  r-/ 

Mrwre 

M'T^'earl 

Calif 
M'l^'hea-I    Pa 
Mntll 
M  'mhv 
M'lrphv. 
M-r'ha 
Musto 
Mve'-s    Ind 
Nat'-her 
Nelann 
N  "-hols 
N   wak 
rxikar 
Oberstar 
f  ihev 
Ottintfer 
Ph  r  e I • a 
PiMhavan 
Patien 
Peaae 


Md 
N  V 


.  Pa 


NAYR- 
Ba-lhum 
Bellenson 
B«reuter 


5fi 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pevaer 

P  rkle 

Porter 

I'rever 
Price 

Vru.  hard 

Puraell 

Quavle 

QiilUen 

Kahall 

Katlsback 

Ratrhford 

He^ia.s 

Richmond 

KmaiilM 

HrxliiKi 

Hoe 

Ho«en!haI 

Rcwleiikowskl 

Roth 

R.    iRselot 

Rnybkl 

R.  vrr 

R'laao 

Sabo 

.•^antlnl 

.'lawyer 

Sihe  ler 

Srhroeder 

.s.  hulze 

.SeiberllnR 

Shiinnon 

.Shelbv 

Sh'imway 

."^imon 

SKelton 

Pmllh.  Iowa 

Snnwe 

Siivder 

Kolarr 

Sfi  omoi^ 

Sr-ence 

Si  Oemialn 

.'Slack 

StaKuers 

Slenton 

P'ark 

Steed 

S'enholm 

.Stewart 

.'Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Stump 

Pwlft 

8\rr.  rr..% 

Svnar 

Tau7ln 

Th.  maa 

Traxler 

Trible 

I'dall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vnnder  Jaif*. 

X'anlk 

Verto 

'.'olkmer 

Wal^ren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Walklna 

Weaver 

We  tag 

vrhite 

Whltlev 

wriitt*n 

W'l'ams  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Winn 

\v<-th 

Wolff 

Woirve 

WrlRht 

Wvatt 

Wv'ie 

Yatei 

Yalron 

Younu 

Yo"ntf 

YotinK   Mo. 

Zahlockl 

ZeferetU 


CavanauKh 

Cleveland 

dinger 


AlaskK 

Fla. 


OoleiiiHii 
Coliun.  Tev. 
Ci  nable 
Corcoran 
Crane  Phihp 
l)Rn:elroti 
Dannemeyer 
Derwinski 
r;rdBhl 
Ericiiborn 
Ft  n  wick 
Fi-:-»ythe 
Fountain 
Km  11/ el 
Cilirkmi<n 
n  rAfI  i.aon 


Ale\.iii(ier 

.Anthony 

Deard.  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn 

Bdhuite 

Bcvlll 

Bolnne 

Brooks 

Ui-oonilleld 

Brown,  Ohlu 

Burcener 

Biirli>on  _  

Biirlc-11.  Phillip  Jenkins 

Butler  Jrnr«tte 

Ciav 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Colter 

Crane.  Dnnlel 

Crockett 


(irAssley 
Hiivedorn 
Hance 
H.Tnsen 
nolt-'jnnn 
Uhord 
IeT..rilii 
Jeffries 
Krnmer 
Liilia 
Lee 

LimRren 
.Mcviory 
>'-noiini(l 
McEwen 
Martin 

NOT  VOTING 

Daschle 

Oitvls,  S.C. 

Ucckurd 

Pjirly 

Fary 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Garcia 

ciinimo 

C-lnn 

ilall.  Ohlu 

llanley 

I-eland 


Kelly 

LaFalce 

Letierer 

MrCloskey 

McC   I  mark 

M'-Dade 

McKay 

n  180O 

announced 


Miller  Ohio 

Paul 

RCKUla 

Rhodes 

Rilter 

RobmRon 

Pwiidt! 

Sebelliis 

Seiisenbrenner 

.Shunter 

'■muh,  Nebr 

Stan  ;eland 

.Siockman 

Tr.iike 

Whlltaker 

«3 

Mathin 

Murphv.  NY. 

Neal 

NM?l 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Patterson 

Raii.;el 

Poberis 

litte 

f-ftterneld 

Spellman 

Taylor 

Thompson 

I'llman 

Wavman 

Whilehurst 

VVllscn.  Bob 

WUson   r  H. 

Wilson  Te\ 

Wydler 


The  Clerk  announced  the  follcAing 
pairs: 

Mr  Hanlev  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr   Wydler 
T'r   C'-'man  with  Mr   O'Brien 

Mr    Anthony  with  Mr    Whilehurst 

.Vr.<  Spehinan  with  Mr  Taylor 

Mr   Cr('Cl{«»tl  \»lth  Mr   Bob  Wll.son 

Mr   McKay   vlMi  \\r   Bi-nrd  of  Tennessee 

>'r.  Rf.b^i-.s  \'  ith  Mr  Decif.-.id 

Mr   S.Tto-ncId  -.vl'h  Mr  Bethiine 

Mr  Thomp'on  v  .th  >?•  Hall  of  Ohio 

Mr  Waxtnan  with  ."r  Butler 

Mr   Mtirphv  of  New  'Vo:-'  with  Mr   Kelly 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr   Burllson 

Mr  Ullinan  with  Mr   McCloskev 

Mr  Nertiti  v.iih  Mr  Rvoomncld 

Mr.  Phllll  .  t5urion  with  Mr  McDade. 

Mr  Clav  w't'i  Mr  Burizccer 

Mr  Jenkins  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode 
lil.nnd 

.Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  .Mr  ConverK 

t'.r  Cf.'ter  with  Mr  Jenietie 

Mr  '  aPal'-e  >viih  >Ir  lederer 

Mr    Mcr-T::>r."k  with  Mr   Maihls 

Mr  Diivi.s  of  South  C;trnli':a  with  Mr 
Da.scMe 

Mr  Bev  II  with  >tr  Dn  uel  B  Cinnc 

Mr   Brooks  vUh  Mr   tarly. 

?'r   P.»r>  With  Mr  Gaicla 

Mr   Qlalnio  -'.Ith  Mr    Ford  of  Tennessee 

."^Ir  Oinn  with  Mr   'reland 

Mr  !?  ),.ii-  with  Mr   Paiter.'on 

Mr  Rancel  with  Mr  Nolan 

.Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr 
Charles  H   Wll.son  of  California 

Mr.  PASHAY.^N  chanced  his  vote  from 
"rny"  to  "yea" 

So  'two-thirds  havm.'  \oud  m  favor 
•  hereof  1  the  rule-  were  -uspenried  and 
the  bill    as  .nmended    vt.*s  pa.ssed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
;is  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


UMI 


Mr  KILDEE   Mr  Spe:»ker   I  a.sk  unan- 

have\'.2"TI    "'^'   «H    Members    may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  wJuch  to 


revise  and  extend  their  n-niaiks  on  the 
bill  just  pi.ssed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  \<j  tlu  request  of  ;hc  gentleman 
from  .MichiRan? 

Tlicre  was  no  ob.^ection 


i-KR.^ONAL    EXPLANATION 

•  Ml  DASCHLE  Mr  Speaker  I  was  un- 
avoidabi,  uela.ned  during;  tonsider.ttion 
of  H  R  5888  the  Federal  Police  and  F;re- 
ni;hlcrs  Death  Benefits  Act  Hud  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye  "• 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr  BAFALIS.  Mi  Speakc:  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  the  ".ote  on  final 
passage  of  Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.iolution 
448. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
■nay." 


CENTRAL   VALLEY   PROJECT  ON 
SUISUN   .MARSH 

.Mr  BREAUX  .Mr  Speaker.  1  usk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR  4084'  to 
provide  for  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  St.ite  of  California  to  improve  and 
manage  the  Suisiin  Mar.>h  ir.  California, 
with  Senntc  amendment.s  thereto,  and 
concur  n.  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clck  read  the  tiilp  of  tlie  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ame.id- 
.ments  as  follows 

Paye  2.  line  15.  strike  out     of  the  Bu.'-eau " 

PnRe  3  Ilr.i"  4  and  5,  •.irlke  oiit  ■  Bui.'iM 
of  Rer:amntl(jn"  and  insert  'Waiei  and 
Power  Re.sources  Service' 

Mr    BREAUX    'during    the    reading. 
Mr    Sije.iker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that    furth.cr     rt-adinv;     of     the    Senate 
amendments  be  dispensed  wiih  and  that 
they  be  pr.nted  m  the  RLcorD 

The  SPEAKER  pn)  tempore  Is  tiicrc 
objection  to  the  rejucst  of  the  Mcntle- 
man  from  Lou;sian.i? 

Tnere  was  no  oh'icction. 

The  SPE.MIER  p\o  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initi.il  request  of  the 
■ontl-^mnii    ''rom  Lo'iisiai.a'^ 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker  reserv- 
ing the  riKiit  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  make  this  reservation  of  ob- 
jection m  order  to  ask  our  chairman  to 
explain  briefly  vUiat  the  Senate  amend- 
ments arc 

Mr,  BREAUX  .Mr  Speaker,  wiii  the 
gontlemii.  yield ^ 

Mr   FORS-iTHE   1  yield 

Mr  BREAUX  Very  briefly.  Mr  Speak- 
er, th:.--  bill  h.is  already  passed  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  without  a 
recorded  vote  Basically,  it  merely  de,sig- 
nated  an  area  in  California  and  pro- 
vided for  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Slate  of  California  and  the 
Dcpnrtment  ol  the  Interior  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  impact  of  a  Federal  pro.iect 
on  this  marsh  area  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

The  reason  why  we  liad  to  come  back 
to  the  House  with  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause the  Senate  made  two  minor  tech- 
nical changes   First,  the  Senate  uiserted 


the  new  name  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation: .<;e{'ond  the  Senate  postponed 
authorization  Irom  fiscal  year  1981  to 
fiscal  year  1982, 

We  are  u'erely  concurrinTfe  u.  tho.se  two 
technical  amend.-nents    and  it  u  neces- 
sar-;  that  v-  bring  ;t  back  m  this  form 
Mr  FORSYTHE  There  is  no  substan- 
tive ch.>n-'e  .,',  -.lu-  legislation'' 

Mr  BREAUX  There  i.s  no  substan- 
ti'.e  chcii.;.-  .-i  .  ::  We  are  merely  r.gree- 
mg  to  iwo  technical  ame»idmcnts  the 
Senate  adaed  'o  the  bill 

.Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker  I  urge 
■support  ol  the  bill  ai'ic.  -vvithdraw  my 
reservatior.  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
ger.tlenuM:  iww  Louisiana'' 

Mr,  F.AZIO  Mr  S])ea:;er,  reserving  the 
right  to  oljeci,  and  I  will  not  object,  1 
simply  want  to  thank  A^r  Forsythe,  the 
ranking  minority  rnen-.ber  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Cliainnan  Bpeaux  for  their  ex- 
peditious handling  of  this  measure 
which  is  very  important  to  me  and  my 
district  I  thank  them  very  much  for  their 
assistance 

Mr  Speaker,  I  simpl>  wi.sh  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committees  and  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
jind  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mitt'.'cs  fcr  the  gooc  •,'  ork  they  have  done 
to  pa.-s  t!;:s  bill    H  R   4084 

The  bill  provides  some  -.'.•ater  Q'wiallty 
protectior,  for  the  Siiisun  Marsh  m  Cali- 
fornia, which  IS  a  pri.me  \\aterfowl  hab- 
itat and  a  key  link  for  migrating  fowl  on 
the  Phcific  f!>'way  Beyond  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  water  quality,  the  bill 
establishes  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
invoh'ed  i':  the  Sacramento-San  Joaouin 
Deltn's  salinity  problems  and  therefore 
constitiu^es  a  ver'.  constructive  first  step 
townrd  the  bene*^cial  balancing  of  in- 
terests in  that  critical  area 

Mr  Sneaker  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion cf  obipction 

Mr  EREAUTC  Mr  Speaker  we  are 
very  pleased  that  the  gentlem.an  v  af  able 
to  apoear  and  bring  this  m.atter  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  Hopefully 
th's  lecislatior  will  correct  a  orobem  that 
affects  the  entire  State  of  Caifornla. 
•  Mr  ASHIEY  Mr  Speaker  I  .'■se  in 
suoport  of  M  R  4"84  as  ainencec  b>  the 
Senate 

H  R  4084  PE.'-spd  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1979  As  It  passed  the  House  the 
bill  would  authorize  tiie  Secretarv  o;  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooi^eralive 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California 
•0  firovide  for  the  mit.gation  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
s-^urces  of  the  Suisun  Marsh  caused  by 
the  water  diversion  oi  the  Federal  Cen- 
ti'al  Valley  protect 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
protsriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior S2  5  m'Uion  for  ."iscal  year  1981  to 
cover  the  Federal  s.hare — 50  percent — of 
the  costs  of  the  mitigation  facilities  now 
under  construction 

Mr  .Sneaker  the  bill  will  greatH-  assist 
in  a  ioint  effort  to  re-store  the  wildlife 
hnhitat  of  Suisun  Marsh  and  I  lully  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H,R   4084,  with  the 
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Senate  amendments  thereto,  all  of  which 
are  technical  m  nature  • 
•  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Spealcer,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R  4084. 
with  the  Senate  amendnienls  thereto 
H  R  4084  would  require  the  Secietury  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California 
to  mitigate  the  adverse  impact*  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamations  Central  Valle> 
project  on  the  Sniiuii  Maish  The  co- 
operative aKreement  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  tlie  State  of 
California  for  half  of  the  cost  of  mitiKa- 
tlon  facilities  now  under  roiislruction  by 
tlie  State  These  mitigation  facilities. 
estimated  to  cost  $5  million,  are  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  impact  of  reduced 
fresh  water  flows  and  Increased  salinity 
levels  in  the  Marsh  that  have  been 
caused  by  State  and  Federal  water 
diversions 

The  Suisun  Marsh  is  an  extremely 
valuable  fish  and  wildlife  area  Recla- 
mation and  land  utilization  for  intensive 
agriculture  and  urbanization  ha\e  re- 
duced California's  wetland  habitat  from 
over  5  million  acres  to  less  thar.  500.000 
acres  The  Suisun  Marsh  represents  fully 
10  percent  of  the  remaining  acreage  The 
Marsh  provides  habitat  for  a  w  ide  variety 
of  birds,  mammals,  and  fish,  including 
upwards  of  1  million  waterfowl  duruig 
the  winter  months  Tlie  Marsh  is  un- 
usual in  that  it  IS  located  adjacent  to  the 
San  Francisco  metropolitan  area  All  too 
often  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
centrated Its  wildlife  conservation  ac- 
tivities away  from  the  major  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  country  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  preserve  an  area  that  is 
not  onli'  ecologically  significant,  but  Is 
also  readily  available  to  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  people  that  live  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco metropolitan  area 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R  4084  passed  the 
House  on  December  10.  1979  On  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980.  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
with  amendments,  which  were  strictly 
technical  in  nature. 

I  urge  the  House  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ale  amendments  to  the  bill  • 

The  SPE.XKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection   to  the  initial   request   of   the 
gentleman  from  Lxjuisiana'' 
There  was  no  objection 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Hen   Tiii>M*n  P  O  Nrit  l   Jr  . 
S"prj)>cr  0/  the  Housr 
Hou^r  ol  Rrpre^entattiei. 
Wai'iinpfon    D  C 

UtA»  M«  SPEAKim  On  November  5.  1980. 
I  was  ser-.ed  with  a  wllness  slip  and  sub- 
poena from  Ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Buck^  County,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania The  subpoena  wa^  Issued  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  District  Attorney  for  my  lesi- 
mony  in  a  rase  pend.ng  In  that  court 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  o!  House 
Resolution  732.  adopted  on  8eptemi>er  17. 
ii>80.  this  Is  to  notify  you  of  tlie  receipt  of 
the  subpoena. 

Sincerely. 

Prrrn  H  KosTMAYta. 

.Mr'ibrr  o/  CoflC'" 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendments  just  concurred  in 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana' 

There  was  no  objection 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
SHOULD  BE  RE-Fl'NDED 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE PETER   H    KOSTMAYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation   from    the    Honorable    Peter    H 

KO&TMAYER  . 


(  Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker  there 
IS  currently  some  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  should  pro- 
vide funding  next  year  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  have  in  mv  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 14.  1980.  pointing  out  how  attor- 
neys working  for  a  Legal  Services  group 
which  was  funded  bv  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration helped  30  low-income  southern 
California  families  retain  their  homes 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  taken 
from  them  by  fraud  The  editorial  from 
the  Times  is  very  illustrative  of  the  fine 
work  done  by  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  the  agencies  which  it  supports,  and 
I  set  it  forth  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  14.  1980) 
Stamping  Out  a  Scam 
That  more  than  30  low-Income  Southern 
California  families  who  lost  their  homes  In 
a  fraud  sclieme  will  get  their  property  baclc 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  unscrvipu- 
lous  people  who  prey  on  the  poor  or  poorly 
educated  that  their  victims  are  no  longer 
defen.se!ess  There  are  lawyers  wlio  care  and 
will  work  long  hours  to  undo  the  frauds 
that  these  con  artists  perpetrate  and  there 
are  now  laws  to  curb  such  double-dealing 
As  Times  Starr  writer  Henry  Welnstein 
found  last  year,  more  than  1.000  Southern 
California  residents  unwittingly  signed  over 
thtlr  home?  to  so-called  foreclosure  coun- 
selors The  homeowners  thought  they  were 
receiving  financial  help  to  escape  foreclo- 
sure; Instead,  they  were  pushed  even  further 
Into  trouble 

Earlier  this  year  several  bills  went  into 
effect  aimed  at  preventing  such  bad  deals 
In  summary,  these  measures  tighten  up 
practices  at  foreclosure  sales.  Including  a 
requirement  of  wider  notification  before 
such  sales  are  held,  malte  It  illegal  for  a 
person  dealing  In  foreclosures  to  take  "un- 
conscionable advantage"  of  a  homeowner, 
require  clear  notice  In  mortgage  default 
notices  that  a  person  could  lose  his  home 
If  he  does  nothing  to  pay  the  money  he 
owes,  and  allows  an  "unconscionable  con- 
tract' to  be  voided  by  a  consumer.  These 
bills  will  only  be  as  good  as  their  enforce- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  vigorous 

Even  with  the  new  laws  on  the  books, 
more  remains  to  be  done  The  federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  been  remiss  In  making  sure  that 
people  with  federally  Insured  loans  know 
their  rights   The  financial  community  needs 


to  look  more  cloaely  at  any  transactions  it 
handles  Involving  foreclosed  properties  sold 
at  aosurdly  low  prices  The  LegLslatur* 
should  reject  attempts  to  cut  financial  sup- 
port for  the  attorney  generals  consumer 
fraud  unit.  Just  as  Congress  should  be  wary 
of  eroding  the  Le^'al  Services  Co.'p  budt:et 
that  finances  local  Legal  Aid  attorneys  such 
as  those  who  Initially  called  attention  to 
the   foreclosure   scaiii   in   Los  Angeles 

The  new  laws  dldnl  help  people  like 
Dorothy  and  Irving  Hunt,  who  lost  their 
home  In  January  1878  But  fortunately 
they  had  the  help  uf  lawyers  throut-h  Public 
Counsel,  the  pubjir-interi-st  arm  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  County  and  Beverly  HlUs  bar  asso- 
Ci»tlir».  Dozens  of  lawyers.  Including  thoee 
from  Leijal  Aid  eventually  k""  Involved  aa 
knowledge  of  the  problem  spread.  Ulti- 
mately 17  or  JO  lawvers  *erp  involved  for 
weeks  in  hammering  out  the  settlement 
announced  late  laj^t  week  The  legal  prt>- 
fesslon  Is  honored  by  the  dUljtence  of  those 
who  helped  people  who  could  aot  help 
themselve* 


UNITED  STATtS  SHOULD  ABSTAIN 
FROM  VOTE  TO  SEAT  KHMZft 
ROUGE  GOVERNMENT  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS 

(Mr  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmuto  and  to  rtvise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ) 

Mr  LI;NGREN  Mr  Speaker,  when 
I  was  home  prior  to  Uie  election  time 
I  saw  one  of  my  constituents  and 
friends.  Scotty  Deeds,  who  happens  to 
be  the  fatiier  of  one  of  two  American 
boat.smen  discovered  to  have  been  tor- 
tured and  murdered  by  the  Pol  Pot  re- 
gime in  1978  When  this  gentlem.an  wrote 
to  the  Slate  Department  to  protest  the 
US.  vote  at  the  United  Nations  to  seat 
this  very  same  retime  all  he  received 
back  wa^  a  limp  reply  which  I  am  placing 
m  the  Recoud  which  says  little  more 
than  "We  have  to  do  it  to  Uiwart  the 
Vietnamese,  ' 

I  will  be  the  first  to  irtsist  on  the  U- 
legiiunacy    of    the   Vielnamc-'.'-imposed 
government  m  Cumbodia.  but  by  what 
strajigo    logic    does    it    IoIIcav    tliat    Pol 
Pot  and  his  minions  are  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  tiie  Cambodian  people? 
Having  so  brutal ued  hi.s  own  people, 
destroyed  most  every  vestige  of  culture 
and   modernity   in   Cambodia— Pol    Pot 
has  engendered   nothing   but   fear   and 
contempt  in  the  hearUs  of  Cambodians. 
To   add   to   the   absurdity,    the   Khmer 
Rouge  do  not  even  control  a  .substan- 
tial portion  of  the  Cambodian  land  mass. 
The   only   reasonable  course   for  the 
United  Slates  to  pursue  m  this  matter 
is  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  wliole  dirty 
business  bv  abstauilng  from  the  vote  at 
the  U.N.  This  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  to  honor  those  people  of  Cambodia. 
Departmi.vt  of  State 
Washington.  D  C  .  October  31.  1980. 
Prof.  Camekon  S  Deeds, 
Coli/ornia  State  Unti-ersify. 
Department  o/  Physical  Education. 
Los  Angeles    Call) 

Dear  Ppofcssob  Deeds  Thank  you  for 
your  correspondence  to  President  Carter  con- 
cerning the  US  position  on  Kampuchean 
representation  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

We  condemn  and  abhor  the  human  rights 
abuses   of   the   Pol   Pot   regime 
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and    would 


never  favor  Us  return  to  power  Our  position 
on  the  question  of  UN  credltatlon  u>  no  way 
implies  anv  svipporl  or  recognition  for  that 
regime  However  replacing  the  Demcxratl 
Kampuchea  ,Pul  Pot)  delegation  'vith  tlie 
Heng  Simirln  representatives  would  indicate 
international  acceptance  of  a  government 
imposed  and  maintained  by  foreign  aggres- 
sion m  violation  of  the  U  N  Charter— and 
thus  reauce  hopes  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Vietnamese  troops  and  self-deternunatlon 
for  the  Khmer  people 

The  other  frequently  cued  alternative 
would  lie  to  vote  to  keep  the  seat  empty  Wc 
believe  that  choosing  this  option  would  Im- 
ply wavering  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
gone  on  record  against  the  Illegal  Viet- 
namese occupation  Both  the  opponents  and 
defenders  of  Vietnamese  mllltarv  agt;ress;ni; 
In  Kampucl^ea  have  viewed  adoption  of  the 
"empty  scat  formula  as  a  step  toward  leglti- 
nil?,ailc)n  of  the  regln^e  the  Vietnamese  Im- 
posed In  addition  we  are  reluctant  to  estab- 
lish the  precedent  of  an  empty  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  a  measure  whicli  co'.ild  be 
used  In  the  future  apalnst  other  countries 
credeiUlals   for  hostile   [Killtlcal   purposes 

The  United  States  has  actively  sought  a 
permanent  settlement  which  satisfies  tlie 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Kamp'.:cliea  as 
well  as  the  interests  c.f  all  countries  m  the 
region  Ovir  po.sUlrm  Is  bn.sed  on  extensive 
consultations  with  the  Association  of  .Scnith 
East  Asian  NaMons  i  ASEAN  i  and  other 
friendly  countries  in  Asia  and  Is  consistent 
with  our  common  desire  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  foreign  Intervention  in  Kampuchea 
and  the  emergence  of  a  genulnelv  indcpTid- 
ent.  neutral  i>rid  humane  government  there 
We  will  continue  to  work  for  such  a  solution 
Sincerely, 

William  J    Dyess 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  State 

for  PuhHc  Afjaxrf 


VOYAGFR  SHOWS  SPACE  IS 
OUR  FLH'URE 

'Mr  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ml.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  m'n- 
ute  nnd  to  re'i<:e  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr  FUOUA  Mr  Speaker,  the  univer- 
sal awe  which  greeted  the  beautiful  and 
dramatic  photos  sent  back  to  Earth  from 
Vovaeer  I  as  it  approached  and  passed 
Saturn  is  evidence  that  mankind  has 
not  lost  its  interest  in  space  exploration 
but  is,  indeed  still  looking  to  the  stars 
and  the  heavens  beyond  for  new  chal- 
lencps  and  greater  insights 

Explorations  of  the  universe  we  in- 
habit have  alwavs  been  a  driving  force 
In  our  bas'c  makeup  Instinctively  man- 
kind has  always  knowiT  that  opportunity 
expands  both  throuch  greater  knowl- 
edge gained  in  crossing  new  frontiers 
and  through  the  verv  spirit  of  challenge 
which  induces  us  to  cross  the  frontiers 

This  House  as  well  as  the  Senate  and 
all  others  involved  In  shaping  our  space 
program,  deserve  recognition  and  praise 
for  the  courage  and  foresight  demon- 
strated in  earlier  times  when  the  chal- 
lenges of  space  were  unflinchingly  faced 
and  ultimately  overcome 

As  we  now  await  our  next  great  space 
adventure,  the  manned  space  shuttle.  It  is 
hearteninu  to  know  t.he  broad  apprecia- 
tion our  efforts  in  space  have  evoked 
from  a  number  of  sources 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the  tvpe 
of  support  our  space  program  en.ioys.  I 
am  inserting  the  following  editorial  from 


the  November  17  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  commend  it  to  each  of  you  as 
a  .sound  argument  for  continued  affirma- 
tive support  for  a  vigorous  and  farsighted 
program  of  space  exploration: 
Satcrn   and  Beyond 

Not  since  Nell  Armstrong  alighted  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  have  television  audiences 
world-wide  marveled  at  such  remarkable 
Images  as  those  sent  back  from  Saturn  by  the 
Voyager  spacecraft  These  visions  arouse  cer- 
tainly man's  cosmic  consciousness,  but  they 
also  give  rise  to  more  nuindane  considera- 
tions  Is  It  all  worth  the  cosf 

The  Voyager  probes,  which  by  1989  will 
have  surveyed  Jupiter  Saturn  Uranus  and 
Neptune  took  advantage  of  a  unlqtie  op- 
portunity It  was  the  first  time  since  the  de- 
velopment of  space  technology  that  the  outer 
planets  of  our  solar  system  were  In  proper 
alignment  for  a  spacecraft  to  travel  such  dis- 
tances Anotlier  probe  of  Uranus  and  Neptune 
probaniy  cannot  t>e  attempted  for  175  years 
when  the  planets  again  will  be  m  alignment 
The  $460  million  cost  of  the  project  would 
thus  appear  well  spent  But  what  of  ftuure 
spending  plans'' 

.America  s  space  program  Is  In  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  retrenchment  A  host  of  major 
proposals  have  already  been  abandoned  Our 
biggest  ongoing  project,  the  Space  Shuttle 
which  will  permit  repeated  flights  into  space, 
has  been  delayed  by  technlca)  and  financial 
difti- tiUic-  O'.er  the  licx'  de-ade  '.he  US 
space  agency  would  like  to  launch  now  nrobes 
to  Jupiter  Saturn  and  Mars  but  they  would 
cost  more  than  $2  billion 

The  space  program  has  not  been  the  victim 
of  a  fundamental  decline  in  US  wealth 
Rather,  it  has  fallen  prey  to  a  political 
establishment  with  other  priorities  In  theory 
those  priorities  In  essence  putting  the  dally 
needs  of  the  poor  and  elderly  ahead  of  a 
reach  for  the  stars  had  much  to  recommend 
them  But  an  argument  now  can  be  made 
that  they  were  pushed  too  far  destroying  the 
inceiuives  ol  people  who  were  neither  weak 
or  elderly 

The  space  program's  inspiring  vision  of  the 
future  and  of  man's  Infinite  capabilities 
vlelds  sustenance  to  the  soul  whereas  un- 
necessary depeitdence  on  goverriment  hand- 
oiUs  shrinks  self-esteem  and  self-confi- 
dence That  should  be  weighed  In  the  bal- 
ance In  making  the  budget  choices  that  will 
be  necessary  after  a  decade  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility The  space  program  still  de- 
serves a  hlgli  priority  for  the  future  partic- 
ularly In  light  of  Us  relatively  modest  cost 
and  potential  yields 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  Voyager 
probe  will  return  In  basic  knowledge  of  the 
universe  only  that  the  scientists  are  excited 
by  what  they  are  learning  We  do  know  that 
the  space  effort  of  the  past  is  nlreadv  return- 
ing minv  practical  results.  In  International 
communications  micro-clrcultry  and  com- 
p'.iter  capabilities,  for  example 

It  is  the  linkage  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
munlcatlons,  mlcro-clrcultry  and  computer 
past  scientific  discoveries  which  now  affords 
\is  the  benefits  of  our  modern  technological 
world  For  that  we  are  all  Indebted  to  the 
labors  of  ages  past  As  Voyager  probes  the 
outer  reaches  of  our  solar  system  man  ex- 
pands the  boundaries  of  knowledge  For  that 
future  generations  will  be  forever  indebted 
to  us 


Z    1810 
A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE     HONORABLE 
JOHN  W^  WYDLER  ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   (Mr    Hofton*    Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  toward  final  adjournment  of  this 
96th  Congress,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  and  salute  those  colleagues  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  will  not  return 
for  service  in  the  next  Congress  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend  John  Wydlef.  who 
IS  voluntarily  leaving  the  Congress  after 
giving  18  years  of  very  dedicated  and 
productive  service  to  his  constituents  in 
New  York  s  Fifth  Congressional  District 
While  his  constituents  were  the  most  im- 
mediate beneficiaries  of  his  service,  it 
can  also  be  said  that  John  Wydler 
worked  hard  for  his  State,  for  his  region, 
for  his  country,  and  indeed  for  the  free 
world 

John  no  doubt  caught  many  of  his 
friends  and  congressional  observers  by 
surprise  earlier  this  year  when  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement  He  is.  after  all.  a 
ranking  Member  in  the  House,  one  who 
continues  to  enjoy  wide  popularity  and 
respect  not  only  among  his  constituents 
but  also  among  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
Conpiess  He  has  been,  and  to  this  day 
continues  to  be.  an  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive legislator. 

John  Wydler  is  leaving  Congress  dur- 
ing the  very  prime  of  his  public  life.  He 
IS  ambitious  enough  to  begin  a  new  ca- 
reer and  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  his  new  endeavors 

If  his  past  IS  any  indication,  his  new- 
career  will  be  a  resounding  success  After 
leaving  Brown  University  to  serve  in  the 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II  John  re- 
turned to  college  where  he  was  named  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  at  the  end  of  his 
lunior  year  was  accepted  at  Harvard  Law 
School  After  graduat  ng  from  law  school 
in  1950  and  after  winning  admittance  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar  later  that  year 
he  entered  the  practce  of  law  From  1953 
to  1959  he  worked  in  the  US  Attorney's 
Office  where  he  prosecuted  criminal  cases 
for  3  years  and  handled  civil  cases  for  3 
years  He  was  appointed  in  1959  to  the 
New  York  State  Investigation  Commis- 
sion By  1962  John  Wydlef  was  ready  to 
run  for  Congress;  he  has  been  running 
and  winning  ever  since 

I  have  worked  closely  with  John  dur- 
ing those  18  years  We  have  served  side  by 
side  as  members  of  New  York's  State  del- 
egation and  as  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  I 
can  tell  you  without  hesitation  that  he 
is  a  tireless  worker,  and  that  he  believes 
m  and  fights  for  an  efficient  and  sensi- 
tive Federal  Government  Whether  he 
was  fighting  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing—which  he  did  effectively  lust  last 
v^eek— or  for  nuclear  energy  or  for  a 
strong  national  defen.se  or  for  increased 
efficiency  in  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, John  Wydler  has  fought  tena- 
cio'jslv  and  proudly.  As  cofounder  of  the 
Congressional  Suburban  Caucus  in  1977. 
he  has  frequently  led  floor  fights  to  as- 
sure that  suburban  areas  of  this  Nation 
are  treated  fairly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, As  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  he 
has  vigorously  defended  and  promoted 
scientific  endeavors  and  achievements 
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Mr  Speaker.  John  Wydler  has  earned 

our  respect,  our  admiration,  and  our 
gratitude  for  a  )ab  well  done  I  salute 
John  today  and  wish  him,  his  lovely  wife 
Brenda.  and  his  children  Chris.  Kathy 
and  Elizabeth  a  lifetime  of  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  success 

Mr  Speaker  at  this  point  I  will  yield 
to    the    Kcntleman    from    Florida    'Mr 

FUQUA> 

Mr  rUQUA  Mr  Speaker  I  appreciate 
my  friend,  the  Kentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  HoRTON'  yielding  and  I  thank  him 
for  taking  this  s!>et-ial  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  friend.  Jack  Wydlir 

Mr  Speaker  my  dear  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  Jack  Wydler.  will  be 
retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  and  I  am  .sure  that  others 
m  this  bcKly  feel  the  same  regret  that  I 
do  at  losing  his  talent.  Intelligence, 
knowiedse,  and  energ^■ 

Jack  Wydler  and  I  were  first  elected  in 
the  same  year  and  have  .shared  18  years 
of  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Tectmoloirv  and  its  prede- 
cessors 

During  that  time  Jack  Wvulek  ha-s 
been  a  tireless  and  dedicated  worker  who 
carefully  balanced  national  goals  and 
priorities  while  constantly  serving  as  a 
vigorous  watchdoi;  of  the  public  purse 

In  our  roles  a.s  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  J.^ck  Wydler 
and  I  have  developed  a  working  rapf>ort 
which  transcends  party  lines  and  per- 
mits our  committee  to  function  efTlcient- 
ly  and  harmoniously 

The  list  of  Jack  s  personal  accomplish- 
ments in  Confess  is  too  comprehensive 
to  catalog  completely  but  h's  leadership 
role  m  helping  develop  a  national  energy 
policy,  on  our  space  program,  and  on  in- 
dustrial revitahzation  of  the  Nation  will 
certainly  rank  among  his  major  accom- 
plishments over  the  years 

Not  only  will  I  mi.ss  the  reassuring 
presence  of  Jack  Wydler  in  this  Hall  aj; 
a  friend,  but  I  will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of 
his  valued  counsel  as  a  colleague 

He  has  .serv'ed  with  distinction  In  this 
House  and  hius  brought  only  honor  and 
credit  to  the  Fifth  Ui.strict  of  New  York 
Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  ■  Mr  FuafA 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr 
Fi-QUAi  and  I  also  came  together  to  the 
88th  Congress  Jack  Wvdlek  Don  Fuoua, 
and  I  have  also  served  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
durinis'  these  18  vears 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr  Oilman  i 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Horton  >  for  arranging  his 
time  this  evening  so  that  we  are  able  to 
pay  our  respects  to  a  great  colleague 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  rise  to  note  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Jack  Wydler 

Throughout  his  18  years  of  service  to 
hLS  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congre.ssman  Wydler  ha.s  played  a 
key  role  In  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  .some  of  the  most  ImporUnt  and 


effective  programs  In  our  Nation  today 
In  his  capacity  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Jack  Wydler  has  been 
a  driving  force  behind  much  or  our  en- 
ergy legislation  and  policy  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  he  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  for  every 
one  of  our  communitie-  through  h's  role 
in  the  development  and  continuation  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
Coiigressman  Wydler  s  contributions  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  s 
oversight  functions  have  made  a  critical 
difference  in  the  degree  of  efficacy  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  executive 
branch  agencies  function 

It  h,is  l:een  my  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with  Congressman  Wydler  on  a  number 
of  national  i.ssues  of  mutual  concern  and 
to  work  with  him  in  hK  capacity  as  dean 
of  our  New  York  Republican  delegation 
and  a-s  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York 
bipartisan  delegation  Our  delegation, 
and  our  entire  State  have  benefited 
greatly  from  Uie  leadership,  and  dedica- 
tion which  Congressman  Wydler  has 
consistently  demonstrated  throughout 
Ills  service  In  Congre.ss 

I  jo;n  mv  colleagues  m  wishing  Con- 
gre.ssman  Wydler  and  his  family  sincere 
best  wishes  for  success,  health,  and  hap- 
piness In  whatever  new  endeavors  he 
mav  pursue 

The  Fifth  District  of  New  York  State, 
our  New  York  congressional  delegation, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
miss  the  colleague  and  friend  that  we 
have  had  In  Congressman  J«ck  Wydler 
Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  Oil- 
man I . 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Addabboi 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr  Speaker.  New  York  is  losing  one 
of  Its  best  and  most  arUculate  Members 
at  the  end  of  th  s  session  with  the  retire- 
ment of  John  Wydler  from  the  House, 
better  known  to  his  friends  as  Ja^^k 
More  than  that,  however,  we  are  all  los- 
ing a  good  friend  Through  the  years. 
Jack  has  always  proved  himself  to  be 
good  company,  a  sympathetic  confidant, 
a  worthwhile  adversary  at  times  and  a 
strong  ally  when  help  was  needed 

I  should  note  Mr  Speaker,  that  we  are 
losing  Jack— and  a  great  many  others 
of  quality — primarily  because  we  have 
adopted  rules  which  discriminate  against 
persons  of  no  great  wealth,  people  who 
have  famllie^  to  house  and  feed  and  kids 
to  educate  Through  the  years  Jack  built 
up  a  solid  law  practice  which  did  not 
conflict  at  all  with  his  congressional 
duties.  Our  rules  forced  him  to  choose 
between  continuing  in  the  House  or  as- 
suring his  family's  financial  security 
There  wa.s  no  real  choice  for  Jack,  but 
the  loss,  franklv  is  ours  and  the  Nations 
I  wonder  Just  how  many  good  people  we 
must  lose  in  this  body  before  we  do  some- 
thing to  halt  the  leaving  of  such  quail- 
fled  Members 

But  the  reality  is  that  Jack  Is  retiring 


after  this  session  and  I  feel  his  going  Is 
a  grievous  loss  When  former  President 
F\Drd  was  minority  leader  of  this  House, 
he  recognized  Jack's  abilities  quickly  and 
asked  him  to  serve  as  untitled  floor 
leader  and  he  performed  well  for  the 
minority  leader  and  the  party  during 
that  period  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  he  has 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  key  leeislathe 
matters,  particularly  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment of  nonpetrolcum  energy  sources. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
lass  of  his  experti.se  in  this  field  alone 
will  be  a  tremendous  lo.ss  for  the  country. 
But  for  all  of  the  knowledge  that  de- 
parts the  House  with  the  leaving  of 
John  Wydler.  my  sense  of  loss  will  be 
personal  Jack  and  Brenda  Wydler  are 
good  people  and  they  have  provided  my 
wife  and  me  with  many  enjoyable  mo- 
ments that  will  be  remembered  for  the 
re^t  of  our  lives 

Jack  and  I  have  idled  awav  many  an 
evening  m  good  natured  disagreement 
on  issues,  people  and  causes,  but  I  have 
yet  to  ever  hear  him  say  a  mean- 
spirited  thing  about  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  He  has  a  dry  and  wry  sense 
of  humor  that  protects  him  from  the 
virus  called  self-importance  that  infects 
some  of  us  now  and  then  and  he  has 
an  unerring  sen.se  of  logic  that  stimu- 
lates the  rest  of  us  to  work  harder  m 
refining  our  concepts  Whether  I  and 
some  others  In  this  body  have  ever  re- 
fined those  concepts  well  enou«h  to 
please  my  friend  Ja(t<  remains  in  some 
doubt  to  this  day.  I  might  add 

But  if  Jack  and  I  have  failed  after 
18  vears  of  service  together  t/D  convince 
each  other  of  our  own  undeniable  wis- 
dom there  is  no  question  that  January  s 
beginning  of  the  new  Congress  will  be 
less  stimulating,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  simple  fact  Jack  will  not  be 
with  us  Jack  almost  certainly  would 
call  this  kind  of  thinking  rash  senti- 
mentality with  no  solid  foundation  in 
logic  I.  of  course,  would  agree  as  to  the 
sentimentality  though  it  is  hardly  rash, 
and  would  strongly  disagree  with  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
sentiment  We  may  have  to  discuss  this 
at  length  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Jack,  good  health  and  happiness  to  you 
and  yours 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Spf^aker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
.Addabboi  . 

Mr  Speaker  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman    from    Tennessee     iMrs     Bou- 

gUARD' . 

Mrs  BOUQUARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  the  many  friends  of 
RepresenUtive  Jack  Wydler  in  express- 
ing both  my  very  best  wishes  for  hus  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  as  well  as 
my  personal  regret  at  hLs  decision  to 
leave  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  It 
has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to  .'-.erve 
with  Representative  Wydler  on  the 
House  Sc  ence  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee during  the  past  6  years  Despite  our 
party  differences  I  can  honestly  s.iy  that 
there  are  few  Memt)ers  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  or  affec- 
tion Representative  Wydler  has  been 
more  than  generous  In  sharing  his  ex- 
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perience  and  his  advice  with  those  of  us 
who  were  new  to  Congress  and  to  the 
committee  He  has  consistently  put  the 
good  of  this  Nation  ahead  of  personal  or 
political  benefit  His  leadership  in  the 
development  of  a  sound  energy  policy  to 
steer  America  through  the  diflicult  years 
ahead  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  his 
foresight,  judgment,  and  efTorts  in  the 
House  o:  Representatives  Although  our 
service  together  will  come  to  end  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress,  I 
look  forward  to  his  continued  friendship 
and  advice  for  many  Congresses  to  come. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr  Green  I . 

Mr  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  taking  this  special  order  so  we  may 
pay  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr   Wydler  I . 

Our  colleague.  Jack  Wydler.  a  fellow- 
New  York  Republican,  is  retiring  after 
18  years  of  truly  distinguished  service  in 
the  Congress.  Jack  has  represented  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  in  New- 
York  since  1962. 

Jack  has  played  a  key  role  in  Congress 
during  these  18  years.  Currently  he  is 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  In 
addition.  Jack  is  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Jack's  work  has  been  outstanding  on 
both  of  these  committees  On  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  he  has 
worked  diligently  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy.  Among  other  things,  his 
work  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  been  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  general  revenue  sharing. 

In  recognition  of  this  outstanding 
work,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  on  nine 
occasions  by  the  voters  of  his  district. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  he  has  re- 
ceived   convincing   electoral    majorities. 

When  describing  the  talents  of  a  con- 
gressional colleague  It  is  easy  to  go  over- 
board perhaps  say  more  than  is  de- 
served With  Jack  this  is  Impossible  He 
has  been  an  Important  part  of  Congress 
for  almost  two  decades  As  a  friend.  I 
will  miss  him  As  a  congressional  col- 
league, he  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green  1. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  vleld  to  mv  colleague 
from  the  35th  District  of  New  York  'Mr 
Con  ABLE  I . 

Mr  CONABLF  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  leadership  in  gdving  us 
a  chance  to  express  our  thoughts  on  the 
retirement  of  Jack  Wydler. 

Jack  Is  a  good  guy  He  is  a  direct  guy. 
He  is  an  honest  guy.  He  says  what  he 
thinks.  He  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  He  IS  strength  He  Is  discipline  He 
IS  thoughfulness  He  is  all  the  "things  that 
Congressmen  ought  to  be. 

I  .salute  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  because  his  service  has  made 
a  difTerence  It  has  made  a  difference  to 


his  colleagues,  too,  who  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  and  I  w-ish  him  the 
happiest  possible  retirement,  I  know  he 
is  going  to  be  a  very  busy,  active  man, 
whatever  he  does.  But  he  has  left  many 
friends  behind  him  here.  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  and  visit  them  often,  because 
association  with  Jack  will  continue  to  be 
a  pleasure  m  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    iMr, 

CONABLE)  . 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Carney*  , 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  w-ell.  Mr.  Horton.  for  taking  this 
time  to  salute  Jack  Wydler. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  delega- 
tion from  New  York,  we  have  all  heard 
stories  of  how  hard  it  Is  to  enter  into  this 
august  body  find  find  our  way  around.  I 
was  privileged  to  have  someone  like  Jack 
Wydler  lend  to  me  the  guidance  of  his  18 
years  experience  here.  I  know  what  that 
has  meant  to  me  personally  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Long  Island,  from  New  York 
State,  and,  of  course,  as  a  Representative 
in  this  body. 

I  can  appreciate  just  how  much  he  has 
done  for  our  Nation,  our  State,  and  our 
area  of  Long  Island.  I  can  say  I  will 
sorely  miss  Jack.  I  wish  him  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Brenda,  the  best  in  their  re- 
tirement. I  am  sure  he  is  not  go  ng  to 
retire  as  we  know  retirement  to  be.  He 
will  pursue  an  active  life. 

I  wish  him  the  best.  I  would  hope,  as 
our  colleague  just  stated,  that  he  will  be 
here  present  on  the  Hill  in  years  to  come 
to  lend  that  same  advxe  as  he  has  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  everyone  from  New- 
York  and  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   'Mr.    MONTGOMERY). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have 
this  chance  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  distinguished  himself 
for  many  years  as  a  topnotch  legislator 
and  Representative  for  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  New  York.  Although  I 
am  certain  we  all  wish  John  Wydler 
w-ell  in  his  future  pursuits.  1  must  say 
his  absence  will  be  strongly  felt  in  these 
Chambers. 

I  have  personally  found  a  good  friend 
and  colleague  in  Jack,  and  I  have  often 
turned  to  him  for  professional  expertise. 
He  has  contributed  much  to  the  legisla- 
tive progress  achieved  by  the  House 
since  his  election  in  1962.  often  with  his 
hard-fought  battles  both  on  the  floor 
and  in  his  committee  assignments. 

Although  we  agree  on  many  issues. 
Jack  and  I  have  not  always  been  on  the 
same  side  of  the  legislative  fence. 
Whether  we  were  proponents  or  oppo- 
nents, he  always  represented  his  posi- 
tion fairly,  and  I  have  had  great  respect 
for  his  tenacity  when  fighting  for  some- 
thing in  which  he  stronglv  believed. 
That  was  certainly  evidenced  last  week 
in  his  tireless  efforts  for  State  revenue 
sharing. 


Jack's  name  is  almost  synonymous 
with  revenue  sharing,  certainly  he  has 
added  much  to  that  program  and  fought 
hard  for  Its  preservation.  Likewise,  his 
contributions  to  energy  legislation  has 
left  its  mark.  His  nuclear  energy-  exper- 
tise win  especially  be  missed  as  we  move 
forward  with  decisions  on  the  future 
of  this  energy  source, 

John  Wydler's  appearance  In  Con- 
gress preceded  my  own  by  4  years, 
and  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  ser-ving  along- 
side this  skillful  statesman  for  my  en- 
tire congressional  career,  I  will  miss  his 
presence,  but  am  certain  that  the  lega- 
cies he  leaves  behind  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  marked  contribution  to  this  Na- 
tion. I  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves  us 

Thank  you, 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
remarks, 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Lent'  . 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  commend 
him  for  setting  aside  this  time  this  eve- 
ning for  Jack  Wydler's  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  Long  Island  colleague.  Jack 
Wydler  I  w-as  shorked  and  saddened 
when  Jack  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  earlier  this  year.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  member  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  exerts  the  in- 
fluence and  leadership  which  Jack 
Wydler  has  given  us 

He  has  won  the  respect  of  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  truly 
remarkable  ability  to  develop  support 
for  his  legislative  goals.  Just  this  past 
w-eek.  w-e  were  given  a  demonstration  of 
Jack  Wydler's  leadership  and  legisla- 
tive abilities,  when  he  played  a  malor 
role  in  getting  House  approval  of  the 
extension  of  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  despite  attempts  to  cripple 
or  reduce  this  most  valuable  program. 

By  using  his  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  House  rules  and  parliamentary 
procedures.  Jack  helped  insure  that  the 
revenue-sharing  extension  would  be 
passed — unscathed — by  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Jack  has  also  been  tremendously  ef- 
fective as  the  cochairman  of  the  Sub- 
urban Caucus  in  mobilizing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  suburban  areas  into  an  ef- 
fective bipartisan  force  to  insure  fair 
treatment  for  suburban  areas  at  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  No  one  has  been 
more  diligent  in  this  effort  than  Jack 
Wydler. 

His  legislative  leadership  has  also 
been  of  maior  importance  m  this  posi- 
I'on  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Techno'ogv- 
His  has  been  a  major  influence  in  help- 
mg  to  keep  our  great  Nation  in  the  fore- 
front of  scientific  achievement  and  ad- 
vancement. 

But  in  all  of  these  legislative  activities 
Jack  Wydler  has  not  neglected  the 
reeds  of  his  constituents  in  the  "Fabu- 
lous Fifth"  Distr  ct  of  New  York  V>e  who 
have  Ti-orked  with  Jack  in  the  Long  Is- 
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land  oongresfllonal  delegation  well  know 
his  constant  efforUs  on  behalf  of  the 
•■fabulous  Fifth  "  We  have  respected  and 
admired  hLs  untiring  efTorts  for  his 
constituents 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  eflectiveness 
of  his  legislative  and  constituent  aouvi- 
ties  that  Jack  Wydler  has  been  a  top 
vote-getter  In  Nassau  County  in  each 
of  the  nine  successful  contesLs  he  has 
waged  for  congressional  office 

We  know  that  had  he  chosen  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  tenth  term,  there 
would  have  been  no  contest  Jack 
Wydlm  would  have  won  going  away  He 
has  had  a  truly  outstanding  career  In  the 
U  S  Congress 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr  Speaker  that 
our  Nation  will  sorely  miss  Jack  Wydler 
and  his  toUl  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  great  country  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  constituents  will  miss 
his  careful  attention  to  their  needs 

But  for  us  who  know  Jack  V/ydleh  as 
a  friend  Mr  Speaker,  the  sense  of  lass 
will  be  greater  For  we  shall  miss  his 
skillful  leudership  and  his  cheerful. 
callable  presence  In  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  committee  rooms  We  hope  he  will 
return  frequently  to  visit  his  friends 
here 

I  know  that  you  join  me  In  wishing 
Jack  Wyoleh  his  lovely  wife  Brenda  and 
their  three  fine  children  the  very  best 
that  life  has  to  ofler  in  the  coming  years 
1820 
Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  ■  Mr  Winn  > 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  stand  In  this 
well  today  and  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing leader  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Jack  Wydi  er  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Jack  on  the  Science  and 
TechnoloKy  Committee  for  the  past  14 
years  DunnK  that  time,  the  committee 
has  evolved  from  a  iuri.sdlctlon  covering 
the  space  program  to  one  that  encom- 
passes all  civil  research  and  develop- 
ment And  throughout  that  evolution. 
Jack  has  played  a  key  leadership  role  He 
has  displayed  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  m 
recognizing,  many  years  ago.  the  Im- 
portance of  technological  development 
to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation  He  has 
been  an  ojtspokrn  advocate  In  all  are's 
of  science  Including  space,  energy,  and 
environment  However,  he  has  always 
tempered  that  ad\ocacy  role  with  reason 
and  logic  When  It  was  apparent  that 
problems  existed,  he  was  always  the  first 
to  offer  constructive  criticism. 

In  my  opinion,  though.  hLs  greatest  ac- 
complishment has  been  In  the  field  of 
energy  The  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided In  keeplnK  alive  the  concept  of  In- 
creasing energy  supply  is  equalled  by 
none  For  this  reason,  the  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

But  his  leader.ship  is  far  deeper  than 
just  being  an  outspoken  advocate  His 
style  of  working  with  hi.s  colleagues  has 
brought  an  additional  dimension  to  his 
leadership,  a  dimension  that  encourages 
and  motivates  Uie  involvement  of  others 
As  a  consequence.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Jack  for  an  outstanding 
career  In  the  Congress.  I  also  wajit  to  ex- 
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tend  my  best  wishes  to  him  in  whatever 
endeavor  he  pursues 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr   Walker'. 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Speaker  I  --m  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  participate  today  in 
this  tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Jack  Wydler 

As  one  whi)  has  shared  a.ssignments 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  I  can  certainly  attest  to  the 
vast  wealth  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which  Jack  ha.s  brought  to  bear  on  leg- 
islation within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
conmion  committees  His  hard  work  and 
dedication  have  truly  been  inspirations 
to  mc  And  I  would  like  to  take  thi.s 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  personal 
appreciation  to  Jack  for  his  leadership 
and  his  guidance 

Working  with  Jack  in  our  committees 
a.s  well  a.s  on  the  floor  of  this  House  has 
been  a  real  privilege  for  me  Moreover. 
It  h.is  been  a  real  pleasure  Jack  posses- 
ses an  uncanny  combination  of  skill  and 
wit  whuli  have  brightened  up  many  a 
tense  and  seemingly  irresolvable  situa- 
tion 

It  is  wiUi  the  utmost  respect  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ja(  K  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  this  body  We  will  certainly  miss 
you.  Ja(.k  and  I  e.xtend  my  b<>st  wishes 
to  you  and  your  family  for  many  healthy 
and  happy  years  to  come 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lorniii  ■  Mr   Royer  ' . 

Mr  ROYER  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  to 
join  the  army  of  friends  who  have  been 
and  will  be  singing  the  praises  of  Jack 
Wydier  today  His  service  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
of  S<  lence  and  Technology  was  a  special 
meaning  to  me,  as  a  new ,  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  Jack  gave  me  in- 
sights into  the  committee  hearing  proc- 
esses that  I  could  not  have  otherwise  got- 
ten His  ability  to  cut  through  testimony 
ofTered  by  witnesses  at  a  hearing  and  ex- 
tract from  them,  as  unwilling  as  they 
may  be,  hard  answers  to  his  questions 
of  substance  left  me  in  awe  In  this  day 
and  age  of  flowery  bureaucratese  his 
pragmatic,  no  nonsense  plain  English 
approach  to  any  matter  which  came  be- 
fore the  committee  was  not  only  refresh- 
ing but  served  many  times  as  the  vehicle 
for  illumination  and  understanding  of 
the  complex  problems  for  the  committee 

I  v.ould  be  mistaken  if  I  did  not  pau.se 
here  in  my  remarks  concerning  Jack  and 
his  msuiv  invaluable  .services  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  to  re- 
state my  tremendous  admiration  and 
support  for  Jack  for  his  successful 
amendment  to  the  general  revenue- 
sha'-iiur  measure  which  we  just  passed 
last  \seek  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
his  badershlp  and  courage  in  drafting 
and  [lersuasiveiy  arguing  to  a  successful 
con'^luMon  this  amendment  has  the  por- 
tent of  staving  otT  fiscal  disorganization 
and  perhaps  even  bankruptcy  for  our 
State  county,  and  local  communities 
whl-h  are  so  dependent  on  revenue 
sharing  for  their  continued  provision  of 


nece.s.'>ar>  public  .services  As  a  member  of 
the  San  Mateo  County  California  Board 
of  Sui  ervisors  for  two  terms  I  can  bear 
personal  witness  to  the  value  of  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  State  and  local 
entities  Every  State  and  local  elected 
official  111  this  land  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Jack  Wydler  for  his  fortitude  in 
thi>  matter 

In  conclusion  I  would  merely  state 
that  1  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  have  served  with  Jack  I  certainly 
will  not  soon  forget  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  Congress  in  general  and  to  my 
own  personal  life  specifically  It  is  then. 
witli  ii  great  deal  of  pride,  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Jack 
durinr  this  special  order  and  I  would  as- 
.'ociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  those 
coUearues  who  ha\e  gone  before  and 
who  will  go  after  me  at  this  time, 
'"   1830 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  y:eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New' 
Hampsh.re  'Mr  Cleveland',  who  came 
to  tne  88th  Congre.ss  with  Jack  Wydler 
and  myself  and  who  al.so  has  announced 
his  irlention  to  retire  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamp'hire  'Mr  Cleveland i  that  I  have 
enioved  our  association  together  and 
consider  him  one  of  the  stalwarts  on  the 
Hill    I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  having  ob- 
tained this  special  order  so  that  some  of 
us  who  have  known  Jack  Wydler  spe- 
ciallv  V. ell.  can  place  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAi.  Record  a  few  brief  words  of  praise, 
a  few  v.ords  of  special  remembrance  for 
Jack  and  his  family 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  dls- 
tmgui.'-hed  Member  from  New  York, 
Frank  Horton.  knows,  we — and  I  say 
we.  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Jack 
Wydler  myself  and  others,  came  to  Con- 
gress IC  years  ago,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
a  particularly  warm  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship 

In  regards  to  Jack  Wydler.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  not  only 
knoainx  him  prjfe.ssionally  as  a  Con- 
gressman but  I  have  known  his  family 
His  son  Chris  attends  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, v.  hich  is  in  my  district  in  New 
Hanipshire,  and  his  charming  wife 
Brenda  and  his  two  lovely  daughters, 
Kath\  and  Eli/abeth.  have  visited  my 
wife  and  myself  in  New  Hampshire  So 
this  *s  a  very  personal  message  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  in  the  Record 

As  the  gentleman  knows  I  have  been 
.serving  on  the  House  Adm.inistrallon 
CDmmittee  As  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
also  knows,  the  members  of  the  minority 
l^arty  th"  R7publican  Party,  from  time 
to  time,  liave  had  some  difficulty  m  ob- 
taining the  .'^taff  that  we  fplt  was  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  Republican  point  of 
vl€w  on  some  of  the  major  committees 
and  issues  One  of  the  points  I  would  like 
to  make  for  the  record  and  It  is  a  i>olnt 
In  Jack's  favor,  is  that  when  he  bacame 
th"  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
he  led  the  battle  for  fair  staffing  for  the 
minority  With  the  help  of  myself  and 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


the  House  Administration  Committee 
recognized  the  merits  of  his  position 

As  a  result.  Congressman  Jack  Wydler 
put  into  position  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  one  of  the  finest 
minority  staffs  that  we  have  had  here  on 
ihe  Hill  Much  of  his  ouUstandlng  work 
m  regards  to  atomic  energy  and  nuclear 
research,  which  probably  will  be  his 
K'reat  monument  as  he  leaves  the  House, 
and  it  will  be  an  enduring  monument. 
has  been  a  result  not  only  of  his  own 
cnprg>-  and  e(Tectivene>s  as  a  debater  and 
as  a  student  of  government.  It  will  also 
b»  the  result  of  that  fine  siafT  which  he 
assembled 

Most  of  the  other  speakers  tonight 
liave  touched  on  his  many  other  out- 
standing accomplishments  It  would  be 
redundant  for  me  to  repeat  that  litany 
of  praise 

To  conclude  my  brief  remarks.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  have  been  associated 
with  Jack  Wydler  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  known  his  family  He  should 
take  much  satisfaction  as  he  leaves  Con- 
gres^  not  only  in  his  accomplishments 
here,  but  in  knowing  that  he  leaves  at  an 
age  that  will  still  give  him  future  career 
po.ssibilities.  and  excellent  ones  It  must 
also  be  of  great  pleasure  to  Jack  that  he 
will  now  have  more  time  to  spend  at  his 
home  m  Long  Island  and  with  his  family 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  heartfelt  remarks  on  the  retire- 
ment of  our  fnend  and  colleague.  Jack 
Wydler 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HORTON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  also  happens  to  be 
a  retiring  Member  and  one  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard  We  will  have  a 
special  order  for  him  this  Thursday,  to 
r,ay  honor  and  tribut-c  to  him  for  his 
service  In  the  Congress  We  are  sorry  to 
see  him  leave 

Mr  McEWEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  and  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  recognize  our  colleague.  Jack  Wydler. 

As  our  dean,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Horton  > .  ha^  already  said. 
Jack  is  leaving,  as  the  gentleman  before 
me.  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr  Cleveland'  after  18  years  in  this 
Congress 

One  of  the  great  joys  that  I  have  had 
over  the  past  16  years,  as  I  watched  my 
.seniors  by  one  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton  > .  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
CLEVELAND',  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr  Wydler'.  and  others.  Is  the 
way  they  developed  In  their  roles  as  leg- 
islators and  the  leadership  they  have 
taken  in  various  fields. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  with 
Jack  m  the  field  of  revenue  sharing. 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  great  in- 
novations of  the  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  of  a  new  approach  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  relationships 
and  the  work  that  Jack  Wydler  has  done 
in  the  areas  of  his  committee  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  science,  no  one  has 
been  a  greater  advocate  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  America's  energy  through  re- 
search   and    development,    through    the 


technology  that  America  has  always  had 
and  can  further  produce  to  meet  our 
needs.  So  much  has  already  been  said  on 
that. 

Let  me  just  say  that  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  I  have  had  In  some  recent  years 
now-  has  been  to  share  a  supper  table 
many,  many  evenings  here  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland', 
and  with  Jack  Wydler  and  others  where 
we  had  an  opportunity,  away  from  this 
floor,  away  from  on  the  record,  just 
share  our  views  and  our  concerns:  and 
I  think  how-  much  so  many  of  us  have 
benefited  from  this  type  of  exchange, 
not  Just  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
but  as  we  meet  informally  and  in  a  more 
relaxed  atmosphere. 

So  as  I  leave  here,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  gentleman 
we  honor,  Mr  Wydler,  I  am  going  to 
take  some  very  cherished  memories  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
of  those  occasions. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  Jack  Wydler 
go  on  He  is  at  a  good  age  to  go  on  into 
other  areas.  I  am  sure  the  Intellect  and 
ability  that  he  has  will  come  to  bear  on 
whatever  he  undertakes.  And  so  to  Jack 
and  to  his  lovely  wife,  Brenda,  and  his 
son  Chris,  and  daughters.  I  wish  the 
very  best  and  again.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  affording  this  opportunity  of 
saying  these  words  about  him. 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  considerable  sense  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  this 
special  order  marking  the  occasion  of  the 
retirement  of  my  good  friend  from  Long 
Island.  Congressman  John  Wydler. 

When  he  first  entered  the  House  In 
1963,  Jack  was  appointed  to  what  then 
was  known  as  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  In  the  18  intervening 
years,  he  has  risen  to  become  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  what  we  now  know 
as  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  the  course  of  that  period  of 
nearly  two  decades,  he  also  has  come  to 
be  knowTi  as  one  of  the  Nation's  lead'ng 
experts  on  space  and  energy  related 
research  and  technology. 

In  times  that  have  seen  the  mass  pop- 
ularity of  America's  space  program  dw-ln- 
dle,  and  the  future  of  energy  from  nu- 
clear power  become  unclear.  Jack 
Wydler  has  provided  this  Congress,  and 
the  Nation,  with  the  long-range  perspec- 
tive we  must  have  to  fully  understand 
the  extent  of  the  problems  before  us,  and 
the  work  necessary  to  resolve  them.  Jack 
has  continued  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
more  research  In  these  areas,  and  to 
point  out  the  many  unforeseen  side  bene- 
fits that  have  come  from  manv  aspects 
of  the  space  research  and  exploration 
programs. 

During  his  years  of  service  here.  Jack 
Wydler  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman.  He  is  a  Mem- 
ber to  whom  others  turn  for  advice  and 
counsel.  As  the  ranking  member  of  his 
committee.  Jack  has  been  an  integral 
and  valued  part  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership team. 

I  join  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  in  wishing  Jack  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors.  But.  I  know  that  when 


the  97th  Congre.ss  convenes  In  January, 
he  will  be  sorely  missed.* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
rJeasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  retirement  of  a  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  W.  Wydler. 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  After 
18  years  of  distinguished  service  to  New 
York's  Fifth  Congressional  District  and 
the  Nation,  Jack's  presence  in  the  House 
will  be  missed  by  all  those  who  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him. 

A  well-respected  Member  of  the 
House.  Jack  has  had  a  firm  devotion  to 
the  responsibilities  of  his  ofBce.  In  as- 
sessing Jack's  significant  contributions 
to  the  House,  I  want  to  point  out  his 
record  of  broad  accomplishment  In 
varied  fields  such  as  energy,  and  in  par- 
ticular nuclear  energy,  and  revenue 
sharing.  His  outstanding  Integrity  and 
skill  as  a  legislator  while  ser\'ing  on  the 
Government  Operations  and  Science 
and  Technology  Committees  was  ad- 
mired and  appreciated  both  by  Demo- 
crats and  by  Republicans. 

Although  Jack  and  I  have  sometimes 
clashed  over  programs  and  principles. 
it  was  always  with  the  tolerance  and 
understanding  that  recognized  the 
other's  beliefs.  Jack  was  a  firm  leader 
who  never  hesitated  to  fight  for  a  cause 
in  which  he  believed.  His  dedication  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  believes,  and 
to  his  constituents  w-elfare.  provides  a 
shining  example  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  will  always  aoprecate  Jacks 
w-illingness  to  share  his  wisdom  and 
guidance  over  the  years  I  have  known 
h:m.« 

•  Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  honoring  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  John  Wyd- 
ler. on  his  pending  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  has  been 
an  active  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
distinguished  himself  with  an  impres- 
sive list  of  accomplishments 

John  has  earned  great  respect  from 
his  colleagues,  particularly  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

John  also  is  one  of  my  hard-working 
colleagues  on  the  Congressional  Board 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
where  his  active  participation  and  con- 
tributions to  that  body  have  indeed  been 
a  tremendous  asset. 

In  the  area  of  energy  policy.  John 
Wydler  has  been  particularly  suppor- 
tive of  legislative  efforts  to  formulate 
responsible  legislation  Even  though 
John  ser\-es  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  he  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
my  efTorts  as  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee. 

Indeed.  John  has  gained  much  respect 
and  numerous  friends  during  his  most 
outstanding  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  will  miss  John  for  he 
has  set  a  prime  examole  of  honesty, 
integrity  and  const^ucti^•e  participation 
in  the  legislative  process,* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr  Speaker,  our  de- 
parting colleague.  Jack  Wydler.  leaves 
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the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  rec- 
ord of  distinction  and  honor 

Congressman  Wydier  s  departure  from 
this  body  caps  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Staie>,  and 
his  expertise  and  leadership  on  such  mat- 
ters as  continuation  of  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  will  leave  a  void  in  this 
legislative  body 

Jack  Wydlir  s  service  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  his  work 
on  thf  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee was  always  borne  with  good  grace. 
and  with  the  intelligence  and  insight 
necessary  to  handle  the  many  complex 
matters  before  these  two  committees 

In  a  time  of  crisis  as  far  as  energy 
Is  concerned.  Jack  WvoirR  mastered  the 
Intricacies  of  a  field  that  is  tn  the  fore- 
front of  those  we  must  grapple  with  In 
the  coming  decade. 

In  a  year  when  continuation  of  the 
general  revenue-sharing  concept  was  in 
question.  Jack  Wyolcr  perfornu'tl  ably 
and  I  believe  it  fair  to  .say  the  House  vote 
last  week  to  continue  this  program  was 
In  strong  measure  due  to  his  legislative 
capabilities  and  leadership 

As  he  leaves  this  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  loin  everyone  \n  wishing  him  well  in 
his  future  endea\()rs  and  the  service  he 
has  given  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  and  our  Nation  during  the  past 
18  years  • 

•  Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise  to  join  In 
these  much  deserved  tributes  to  our  great 
friend  and  colleague.  Jack  Wydler 

Jack  and  I  came  to  the  House  In  the 
same  year  19S3  though  he  was  elected 
In  the  regular  November  election  of  1962 
while  I  came  in  October  of  1963  as  the 
result  of  a  special  election  We  have  been 
good  friends  ever  since,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  served  with  him 

As  a  key  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  the  rest  of  us 
have  gotten  accustomed  to  looking  for 
his  advice  and  leadership  in  the  vitally 
Important  area  of  energy  legislation  It 
Is  thanks  to  leaders  like  Jack  Wydler 
that  we  have  begun  to  make  some  sense 
-out  of  this  complicated  and  highly  im- 
portant problem  We  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue to  count  on  him  for  his  great  coun- 
sel m  the  years  ahead 

Mr  Speaker  our  departing  colleagU'^ 
Is  also  leaving  the  House  as  the  rankln.; 
minority  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  Human  Re- 
sources, where  he  not  only  supplied  keen 
Irvslght  into  the  committees  oversight 
responsibilities  but  of  even  greater  na- 
tional note,  was  a  strong  force  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program 

It  Is  Members  like  our  colleague  from 
New  York,  Jack.  Wydler.  whom  this 
body,  his  district,  and  the  whole  Nation 
will  greatly  miss  in  the  years  ahead  We 
wish  him  well  m  the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Steaker  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Congressman  Jack  Wydler  on  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

The  tremendous  work  he  has  done  In 
serving  his  constituents  and  our  Nation 
Is  a  shining  example  for  others  to  fol- 


low, and  his  efforts  will  long  be  remem- 
bered His  record  of  accompll.shmcnts 
shows  a  great  deal  of  dedication  and 
ability  as  well  as  determination  and  per- 
sonal integrity 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, he  has  been  very  effective  and 
made  many  important  contributions  to 
this  country 

I  know  he  will  continue  his  high  level 
of  service  as  he  retires  from  the  Con- 
gress We  will  all  miss  him  but  I  am  sure 
the  future  hold.s  many  more  wonderful 
things  in  store 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Jack  Wydler  and  extending  to  him  our 
sincere  best  wishes  for  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  • 

•  Mr  SENSENBRENNER  Mr  Speaker 
Jack  Wydlers  18  years  In  Congre.ss  have 
been  ones  of  excellence  he  has  had  a 
truly  distinguished  career 

Jack  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
cochairman  of  the  Suburban  Caucus  He 
helijed  me  considerablv  on  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  amendment  That  amend- 
ment failed  bv  1  vote  but  without  his 
help  it  would  not  even  been  that  close 

Jack  has  had  a  truly  distinguished 
career  in  the  Congress  He  leaves  us  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
On  the  Science  Committee  Jack  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  energy  legisla- 
tion and  IS  considered  one  of  the  Con- 
gress' foreniost  experts  on  nuclear  mat- 
ters He  has  also  been  a  major  force  be- 
hind the  general  revenue  program 

In  his  years  in  Congress  Jack  has  made 
many  friends  and  gained  admirers  from 
ail  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  • 

•  Mr  LEE  Mr  Speaker  colleagues.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  provided  this  opportu- 
nity to  join  you  in  this  special  order  for 
my  friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker,  Jack 
Wydler 

Mr  Wydler  has  represented  both  his 
constituents  and  all  New  Yorkers  with 
prestige  and  dignity  during  his  tenure  in 
this  House  and  has  been  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Empire  State's  people  and 
attributes  His  distinguished  service  rec- 
ord in  the  area  of  energy  legislation  has 
been  of  significant  help  to  Americas 
moist  perplexing  dlfflcultv  and  most  re- 
cently, Mr  Wydler  s  efforts  to  assure  the 
pa.ssage  of  a  revenue  sharing  bill  leave 
virtually  every  community  m  America  in 
his  debt, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  loss  of 
Mr  Wydler  will  be  deeply  felt  in  this 
Chamber,  in  th°  New  York  State  congres- 
sional delegation  and  In  all  places  where 
his  public  service  has  come  to  represent 
nard.  diligent  work  that  t>ears  fruit 

My  congratulations  are  extended  to 
Mr  Wydler  today  for  the  fine  example 
he  has  provided  for  the  new  Members  of 
this  House  during  his  years  of  service 
here  At  the  same  time,  I  add  the  thanks 
of  my  constituents  and  all  of  Jack  Wyd- 
LER's  friends  In  the  State  of  New  York  • 


•  Mrs  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
many  here  who  have  been  here  longer 
than  I,  and  are  better  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  long,  distinguished,  exemp- 
lary career  of  our  colleague.  Jack 
Wydler  So  I  will  leave  the  history  to 
them,  and  tell  of  the  Jack  Wydler  I  have 
known  for  the  past  2  years 

Jack  Is  not  the  type  to  walk  softly.  In 
a  House  Chamber  that  often  resembles  a 
cabaret  in  that  it  Is  easy  to  find  a  song 
and  dance,  you  can  get  a  straight  answer 
from  Jack  Wydler  His  candor  and  hon- 
esty have  been  a  breath  of  fresh  air  In 
a  House  Chamber  too  often  stifled  with 
magniloquent,  but  meaningless  banter. 

Jack  will  be  missed  for  many  reasons 
One  of  the  more  important  being  that 
he  has  been  an  excellent  role  model  for 
younger  Members  He  always  does  his 
homework  is  well  prepared,  and  presents 
his  case  efficiently  and  effectively  The 
result  being  he  gets  results  We  need 
look  no  further  than  his  actions  on  this 
House  floor  last  week,  when  at  the  11th 
hour  he  shepherded  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Reauthorization  Act  through  this 
House 

In  a  business  where  expediency  is  the 
constant  temptation.  Jack  has  stuck 
With,  and  fought  for,  principle  We  can- 
not ask  for  much  more  from  our  elected 
representatives   He  will  be  missed 

I  congratulate  him  on  18  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service,  and  wish  him  well  In 
vv  hatever  lies  ahead.* 
o  Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  winds  down  to  Its  conclusion, 
we  are  faced  with  the  traditional  mixture 
of  joy  and  sadness  We  are  glad  that  a 
new  Congress  will  soon  begin,  with  many 
new  faces  and  new  hopes  and  new  ener- 
gies, a  s.gn  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
that  our  Nation,  as  ever,  has  the  capacity 
for  renewal 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  sad  be- 
cause many  of  our  colleagues  will  not  be 
vvit.'i  us  in  the  next  Congress.  One  of  the 
most  respected  congressional  leaders  who 
has  declared  his  Intention  to  retire  Is 
Jack  Wydler 

Jack  has  ably  served  the  people  of  hLs 
district  since  1962  and  Is  nationally 
known  and  respected  for  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  on  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  he  has 
played  a  key  role  In  such  matters  as  en- 
ergy legislation  and  oversight  responsi- 
bilities He  will  be  missed  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  ard  ability  he 
has  brought  to  his  duties  but  also  because 
he  Is  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  a  man  and  as  a  Congressman 

Mv  very  t)€st  wishes  go  to  Jack  and 
his  family  as  he  prepares  to  leave  the 
Congress  • 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  should 
be  commended  for  setting  aside  this 
HDVf  atq^JouoH  3UT  'sana^anos  pat^stna 
time  to  honor  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Wydler 

As  we  prepare  to  begin  the  97th  Con- 


gress, my  thoughts  return  to  January 
1971,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  much  there  was  to  learn  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Fortunately.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Jack  Wydler 
early  in  my  freshman  term.  Jack  took 
time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to  help 
guide  me  through  those  early  weeks  of 
my  first  term,  and  I  remain  grateful  that 
he  took  such  a  personal  interest  in  my 
career. 

Now,  after  18  years  of  serving  this 
country  so  well,  Jack  will  not  be  on  the 
floor  when  the  97th  Congress  convenes 
in  January.  He  will  not  be  there  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  those  freshmen  Mem- 
bers looking  for  help  as  I  was  10  years 
ago. 

Not  only  will  Jack  be  missed  for  his 
leadership,  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
energy  legislation  will  also  be  missed  at 
a  time  when  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  is  a  maior  i.ssue  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  Jack 
has  been  involved  with  key  energy  legis- 
lation Jack  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the 
expanding  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram which  is  so  Important  to  each  of 
our  districts. 

In  his  18  years  of  service  to  this  body. 
Jack  has  handled  each  of  his  responsi- 
bilities admirably  But  more  impor- 
tantly, he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do 
those  things  that  are  not  part  of  his 
ofBclal  duties.  We  will  miss  Jack,  but 
those  who  will  miss  him  most  will  be  the 
newly  elected  Members  who  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  him  • 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  John  Wydler,  who 
has  been  such  a  worthy  adversary  for 
these  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  It  was  Johns 
misfortune  to  be  In  the  minority  during 
his  years  ol  service,  but  that  did  little  to 
diminish  his  Influence  and  his  accom- 
plishments 

Through  his  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary skills,  his  sound  political  in- 
stincts and  his  persistence,  he  helped 
shape  much  of  the  legislation  that 
emerged  from  our  committee,  and  put 
his  stamp  on  our  reports  and  investiga- 
tions. 

John's  performance  was  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  two-partv  svstem.  I  have 
enjoyed  doing  battle  with  him  and  I  will 
miss  him  in  the  97th  Congress  • 

•  Mr  ROBINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  concur  heartily  in  the  expressions  of 
respect  and  regard  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  John  Wydler  He  was 
well  established  m  his  fine  career  here- 
in his  fifth  term — when  I  came  to  the 
House,  and  I  recall  now  his  gracious  ex- 
tension of  friendship  and  counsel  to  a 
new  Member  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
With  him  for  a  time  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  the  work  of 
which  he  has  given  such  conscientious 
and  effective  attention  over  the  years, 
particularly  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Human  Resources. 
Our  colleague  ha.s  had  a  particular  con- 
cern for  cooperation  t.mong  the  tiers  of 
government,  and  he  has  been  a  consist- 


ent opponent  of  excessive  centralization 
of  governmental  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  establishment  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  States  and  localities 

As  his  active  involvement  n  numerous 
community  organizations  has  testified, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  never  has 
succumbed  to  Potomac  fever.  His  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  his  constituency 
has  charted  the  course  of  his  service 
here  At  the  same  time,  our  colleague  has 
applied  his  inquiring  mind  and  sound 
judgment  to  exciting  and  portentious 
policy  issues  in  the  area  of  governmental 
interaction  with  the  community  of 
science 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
his  role  in  recent  years  ha-;  been  a  major 
one  in  the  formulat.on  and  oversight  of 
major  Federal  prograr.-.s  intended  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  look- 
inc  toward  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  life  on  our 
planet 

While  I  am  glad  to  salute  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  today,  and  to  wish 
him  well  m  his  future  endeavors,  and 
every  health  and  happlne.ss  for  the  fine 
Wydler  family,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  realization  that 
we  Will  not  have  the  benefit,  in  the  97th 
Congress,  of  the  energv,  the  balanced 
counsel  and  the  constructive  legislative 
craftsmanship  o!  our  friend  from  Gar- 
den City,  Long  Island  • 
•  Mr  KEMP,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  sadne.ss  that  I  jo;n 
my  friend.  Frank  Horton,  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  truly  fine  servant  of  the  people  of 
New  York  State  and  America.  John 
Wydler 

I  am  filled  with  happiness  and  grati- 
tude for  his  faithful  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  extension 
of  American  freedom  I  am  saddened  that 
we  will  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of 
his  leadership,  counsel,  and  wi.sdom  in 
our  day-to-day  deliberations  and  pro- 
ceedings. 

John  Wydler's  18  years  in  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  have  indelibly 
marked  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its 
peorle.  for  the  better. 

While  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  have  merely  voted  his  conscience 
and  to  have  provided  services  to  his  con- 
stituents, John  Wydler  has  not  only  per- 
formed well  in  these  matters,  but  has 
consistently  made  the  extra  effort  that 
has  made  him  an  exceptional  congres- 
sional leader. 

In  a  period  of  our  history  when  man's 
knowledge  and  technology  are  making 
unparalleled  quantum  leaps.  John  Wyd- 
ler has  provided  superb  leadership  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
He  IS.  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
noted,  an  exemplary  expert  on  nuclear 
matters. 

Like  the  faithful  and  loyal  fighting 
man  he  was  in  World  War  11,  he  has 
faithfully  been  a  major  force  in  the  Con- 
gress behind  the  implementation  and 
continuation  of  the  general  revenue  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  helping  him  and  others  of  us  to 


initiate  early  in  my  own  congressional 
career. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  efTectively  function  and 
deliver  lawfully  mandated  services  to  the 
American  peo-le  is  increasingly  suspect, 
John  Wydler  has  provided  skillful  and 
pathfinding  service  in  his  role  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Government  Operations. 

While  his  dally  presence  will  be  missed 
we  will  have  his  legacy  and  continuing 
counsel. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  the  very  best. 

I  speak  for  myself,  personally,  and  for 
those  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  in 
saying,  John,  we  owe  you  our  lasting 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel 
a  great  sense  of  sadness  knowing  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Wydler '  will  not  be  with  us 
when  the  House  convenes  on  Januarj*  5 
to  begin  the  97th  Congress  'When  I  first 
arrived  here.  I  was  privileged  to  be  on 
the  same  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Or>erations  Committee  on 
which  Jack  Wydler  served  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member.  In  fact,  my 
maiden  speech  on  the  House  floor  dealt 
With  the  countercyclical  assistance  is- 
sue which  was  reported  by  this  subcom- 
mittee Although  Jack  and  I  were  on 
opposite  Sides  of  the  matter.  I  grew  to 
respect  his  judgment  and  legislative 
prowess.  Since  then  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  various  other  legislative  is- 
sues, especially  nuclear  energy-related 
subjects. 

Finally,  just  last  week.  Jack  Wydler 
led  the  House  in  the  successful  effort 
to  reauthorize  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram with  the  States'  share  intact  for 
the  last  2  fiscal  years  He  is  a  fine  and 
hard-working  legislator  not  only  on  be- 
half of  h*s  constituents  in  New  York. 
but  for  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Jack  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  the  best  in  the 
future  He  is  truly  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  • 

•  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jack  Wydler  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together  in  1962 — he  as  a  new  Republi- 
can Member.  I  as  a  Democrat.  Next 
month  we  shall  leave  it  together.  These 
have  been  18  trying  and  tumultuous 
years,  with  the  political  fortunes  of  our 
two  major  parties  sh'ftmg  as  if  on  a 
pendulum  through  the  malaise  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  shock  of  W'atergate — to  say 
nothing  of  recent  blows  to  the  national 
economy. 

Everythln?  considered,  the  wonder  is 
that  we  in  Congress  have  maintained  the 
warm  feeling  that  we  feel  for  one  an- 
other, quite  apart  from  the  political 
throes  of  a  given  moment  I  doubt  that 
on  most  of  this  body's  serious  business 
Jack  Wydler  and  I  have  voted  together 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  time.  And 
yet  as  we  m.ake  our  departure.  I  know  1 
shall  look  back  on  our  association  in 
these  stormy  times  with  fondness  and 
genuine  respect  for  him. 

All  in  all,  the  88th  Congress  was  quite 
a  class. • 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  gratitude  and 
admiration    to    my    distinguished    col- 
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league  Ja(  k  WvniKR  upon  this  occasion 
honoruiK  hi.s  retirtinent  Irom  Congress 
!  commend  the  fine  service  he  has  given 
to  the  Nation  and  Congress  throughout 
his  18  vears  o(  untiring  effort  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  tlie 
Comnnttee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
he  has  had  a  key  role  to  play  not  only  in 
advancing  ciu-rgi  legislation,  but  also  in 
legislation  that  promotes  innovation  and 
prudiutivity  m  our  Nation  He  has  held 
deep  interest  and  Arm  belief  in  the  re- 
mdustnalization  of  America  and  the  In- 
v.goralion  of  leihnologlcal  innovation 
An  example  of  this  commitment  came 
during  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  markup  of  the  NSF  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1981  Upon  a  mo- 
tion by  Jack,  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision  that  requires  NSF  to  provide 
funding  for  university-bused  innovation 
centers 

Jack  was  also  a  strong  right  arm  in 
helping  guide  the  '  Stevenson-Wvdler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  ' 
through  Congress.  As  a  token  of  deep  ap- 
preciation for  his  key  role  In  advancing 
this  legislation,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  included  his  name 
In  the  title  That  bill  has  now  become 
Public  1j\w  96-480  nus  act  paves  the 
way  towards  cooperation  in  technologi- 
cal innovation  between  Government,  in- 
dustry and  academia 

Jack  Wydler  has  been  an  Indispen- 
sable asset  to  the  legislative  activities  of 
the  Subv'ommlttee  on  Science  Research 
and  Technology  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  He  has  left  a 
tremendous  imprint  on  the  national  ef- 
fort to  pro  note  U  S  technology  • 

•  Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Jack  Wydler  the  very 
best  on  his  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress. Jack  Is  a  dear  friend  and  an  ex- 
tremely able  legislator  I  will  miss  his 
contributions  to  our  debates  as  we  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  Nation  s  future. 

Jack  Wydler  had  already  been  In  Con- 
gress for  6  years  when  I  was  f^rst  elected 
in  1968  From  the  start  he  was  open,  in- 
formative, and  we  quicklv  l)ecame  good 
friends  As  a  fellow  Member  of  the  New- 
York  Delegation.  Jack  was  very  helpful 
in  pointing  out  specific  Issues  of  Interest 
to  the  State  Over  his  18  years  in  Con- 
gress. Jack  Wydler  continually  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  both  his  State 
and  h's  constituency  In  compiling  an  en- 
viable legislative  record 

Jack  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  for  4  years  Under  his  steady 
leadership  the  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee has  initiated  vital  legislation  and 
effected  manv  efficient  and  fair  com- 
promises I  was  always  confident  of  our 
success  with  Jack  as  our  guide 

I  will  sorely  mi.ss  Jack's  leadership,  but 
not  his  friendship,  as  something  of  such 
great  value  tran.scends  the  halls  of  the 
Congress  I  am  sure  that  Jack  Wydler 
will  be  as  successful  in  his  private  life  as 
he  was  In  the  public  eye  His  skills  and 
his  personable  nature  will  insure  his 
prosperity   throughout   his  life.« 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though a  loyal  articulate  and  vigorous 
member    of    the    opposite    party.    Jack 


Wydler  never  let  partisan  politics  inter- 
fere with  good  personal  relationships 

He  was  always  ciieerful  and  courteous 
to  other  Members  and  was  a  good  travel- 
ing companion 

.\s  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  he  presided  fairly  when 
needed,  and  he  was  a  stalwart  tighter  for 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  for  New  York 
State. 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  Jack  and 
Brenda  great  happiness  in  the  future 
and  satisfaction  in  whatever  tfiey  under- 
take to  do  • 

•  Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Speaker  I 
h.we  known  many  Congressmen  during 
my  12  years  as  a  representative,  but 
never  have  I  known  a  public  servant 
more  dedicated  than  John  Wydler  And 
so  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  iriend  and  committee 
colleague  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  congressional  session  His  popularity 
at  home  and  in  this  Chamber  is  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Johns  ability  as  an  out- 
standing Congressman 

For  18  years.  John  has  represented  his 
congressional  district  and  ser\ed  this  Na- 
tion with  fairness,  honesty,  and  hard 
work  As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Science  and  Terhnologv  Committee  he 
has  become  highly  respected  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  energy  ana  nonprol.feration 
policy  Having  visited  20  countries  over 
the  past  3  years,  John  has  provided  this 
Congress  and  our  country  with  valuable 
guidance  in  the  U  S  approach  to  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy. 

Our  committee  will  sorely  miss  John 
Wydler,  as  will  his  constituents  But  if 
there  is  anylhng  about  a  man  which 
leaves  him  forever  remembered  as  an  ef- 
fect.ve  leader,  it  is  his  ability  to  leave 
behind  with  his  colleagues  his  ideas  and 
values  Johns  ideals  and  values  will  not 
be  lost  on  any  of  us  I  wish  him  luck  and 
r-o '>;"p^d  m  his  new  role  as  a  private 
citizen.* 

•  .Mr  .MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
mv  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Jack  Wydler  who 
IS  retiring  after  18  years  of  service  to 
us  and  to  our  country  Jack's  remarkable 
career  in  both  public  and  private  life  has 
Included  a  broad  spectrum  of  succes.s 
He  has  been  an  Instrumental  leader  in 
developing  a  successful  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
many  towns  and  cities  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  Jack  who  Is  a  key  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operat'ons  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  His  energv 
expertise,  as  seen  In  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  recently  passed 
Energy  Security  Act  will  be  sorelv  missed 

In  addition,  the  House  o'  Reoresenta- 
tives  will  miss  Jack's  friendship  and 
many  talents  Jack  can  be  proud  of  his 
manv  accomplishments  in  the  Congress 
He  has  ably  served  this  House,  h's  dis- 
trict, and  this  great  country  I  wish  him 
luck  In  the  years  ahead  • 
©  Mr  MOTTL  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  mv  good 
friend  John  Wydler  of  New  York  as  he 
ends  18  years  of  service  in  this  House 

John   Wydler's   contribution    to   this 


country  will  continue  to  be  felt  long  after 
he  is  bat'k  in  New  'York  devoting  himself 
to  his  family  and  his  law  practice 

His  .service  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  and  as  a  leader  in  the 
Republican  Party  will  serve  as  a  tribute 
and  memorial  which  many  of  us  can  only 
hope  for 

His  commitment  to  suburban  America 
led  him  to  .lom  with  me  In  forming  the 
House  Suburban  Caucus  m  hopes  of  bet- 
tering the  lives  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  make  their  homes  m  suburbia 

Just  last  week  we  .saw  on  the  flcxjr  of 
the  House  his  talents  and  dedication  as 
he  siiepherded  tiie  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
to  passage 

His  voice  has  always  been  a  stabilizing 
mfiuence, 

Wh  le  he  will  be  sincerely  missed,  we 
wish  him  well  in  the  years  to  come  and 
will  always  value  his  consul  and  friend- 
ship* 

•  Mr  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  praise  and  recognition  of  the 
Honorable  J<rK  Wvdleh  and  his  long 
and  distinguished  record  In  the  House  of 
Representatives 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows 
Jack  th  it  It  would  be  impossible  to  even 
mention  more  than  a  few  of  his  many 
accomplishments  in  a  minute  or  two. 
However,  for  myself  and  mv  constitu- 
ents in  Chester  Del  ,  and  Montgomery 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Jack  Wydler  for  his  path.^inding  role  In 
developing  a  cornprehensl\e  suburban 
policy  for  the  United  States  His  vision 
in  this  area  led  to  his  cofoundmg  of  the 
Suburban  Caucus,  and  he  has  been  an 
efTectlve  and  articulate  advocate  of 
suburban  issues  before  the  executive 
branch 

Jack,  this  House  will  sorely  miss  your 
clear  perspective,  your  enerpy.  and  your 
dry  wit  But  this  body  and  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
truly  substantial  contribution  you  have 
made  durmg  these  past  18  years 

We  w'sh  you  well  • 

•  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  so 
I  can  Join  in  expressing  mv  deepest  re- 
spect for  Jack  W  Wydler  of  New  York 
Jack  has  always  been  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  Congre.s.'i,  as  well 
as  one  of  our  most  efTective  Members  His 
record  of  leadership  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  on  Human  Resources 
has  been  summed  up  the  past  18  years 
on  the  piges  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Wydler  has  been  in  the  middle  of 
every  floor  fight. 

Jack  always  stands  for  fiscal  Inteerity 
combined  with  agency  responsibility 
Speaking  as  our  leading  member  on  the 
Republican  side,  what  he  lacked  In  the 
votes,  he  offset  with  his  logic  and  factual 
presentation  as  his  committee  brought 
their  bills  to  the  floor. 

Jack  has  been  a  fighter  in  the  House 
He  believed  in  what  he  stood  up  for.  He 
foufirht  hard  for  every  point  that  would 
build  for  a  mast  efficient  governmental 
operation 

After  18  record  years  in  Congress  we 
will  be  missing  Jack    We  will  miss  his 
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vigorous  gait,  his  friendly  smile,  and  his 
enthusiastic  outlook  Going  back  to  Long 
Island  with  Brenda  will  be  a  rewarding 
experience  Jack  is  young  and  dynamic 
We  will  be  hearing  from  him  in  law  and 
business  as  he  moves  into  new  leadership 
responsibilities  • 

•  Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  this 
House  marks  the  end  of  an  era  with  the 
retirement  this  month  of  our  colleague. 
John  W  Wydler,  who  has  ably  and  ef- 
fectively represented  the  residents  of 
New  York's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
since  his  election  ir  1962. 

During'  his  18  years  of  service,  he  has 
loyally  championed  and  creatively  con- 
tributed to  lejjislation  significantly  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  our  Nation 

He  has  exhibited  a  spirit  of  challenge, 
a  dispassionate  dignity  and  an  intelli- 
gent a.v-urance  Uiat  he  has  served  to  re- 
mind us  that  existence  without  purpose 
is  not  heroic  living;  and  that  life,  to  be 
eminently  satisfying,  must  seek  ends 
rewarding  to  all  .Members  of  our  national 
body  I  exijre.ss  my  gratitude  for  the 
noble  service  he  has  extended  to  the 
Armrican  people  • 

•  Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
our  goo.i  friend.  Jack  Wydler,  on  the  fine 
service  he  has  given  this  Nation  and  in 
wishing  him  well    n  the  years  ahead 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  where  Jack  has 
ably  ser\ed  as  ranking  minority  member, 
I  can  speak  from  experience  about  the 
wisdom  and  dedication  this  man  has 
given  the  job  of  represent  ng  his  con- 
stituents While  we  have  not  agreed  on 
each  and  every  issue  without  exception 
I  can  say  that  I  have  always  been  able 
to  count  on  Jack  Wydler  to  be  forth- 
right and  honest  There  has  never  been 
any  question  where  he  stood  on  the 
issues. 

I  appreciate  the  counsel  that  Jack  has 
given  me  since  I  came  to  the  House  4 
years  ago  Particularly  In  conjunct  on 
with  the  work  of  our  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  having  the  benefit 
of  his  expertise  and  experience  has  been 
invaluable    It  will  be  sorely  missed  • 

•  Mr  Rl'SSO  .Mr  Sjeaker,  with  the  de- 
parture of  Representative  Jack  Wydler 
the  Congress  is  losing  an  able  legislator 
and  the  people  of  his  district  an  out- 
standing representative  During  his  years 
hero  Jack  has  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  for  understanding  the 
important  Issues  of  the  day 

In  so  many  areas.  Jack  has  excelled  in 
not  only  knowledge  but  in  productivity 
In  the  process,  he  has  won  respect  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  people 
familiar  with  his  accomplishments 

We  all  owe  Jack  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  contributions  He  has  made  his  mark 
and  can  leave  Congress  feeling  the  sat's- 
factlon  of  a  ,iob  well  done  I  know  he 
leaves  with  all  our  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  • 

•  Mr  BROW.N  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  since  my  election  to 
this  House  m  1965  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honora- 
ble John  W  Wydler 

As  fellow  members  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources.  Jack  and  I  have 
worked  closely  together  on  a  great  many 
is;iues.  always  to  my  great  benefit  and 
often,  because  we  have  won  more  battles 
than  we  have  lost,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Jack 
Wydler  for  his  leadership  on  the  crea- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  Jack  has  the 
high  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
principal  architects  cf  the  most  suc- 
cessful intergovernmental  assistance 
ever  created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Contrary  to  the  great  bulk  of 
aid  programs  which  originate  in  this 
body,  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram is  characterized  by  high  efficienc.s 
and  a  con,;entraton  of  decisionmaking 
at  the  levels  of  government  closest  to  the 
people 

Just  last  week.  Jack  Wydler  led  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  against  efforts  by  some  Members 
to  eliminate  it  It  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  support  Jack  in  that  effort 
and,  assuming  positive  action  in  the 
Senate,  it  appears  that  we  may  be  suc- 
cessful 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribue  to  Jack 
Wyklfh  s  efforts  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  safe  nuclear  power  capa- 
bility for  the  United  States  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  for  the  past  6 
years,  I  know  very  well  how  des;;eralely 
this  Nation  will  need  that  safe  nuclear 
power  generation  capability  in  the  years 
ahead  It  is  an  issue  that  remains  to  be 
resolved  and  I  regret  tliat  Jack  will  not 
be  here  in  future  years  to  help  us  in 
that  effort 

Mr  Speaker.  I  loln  the  many  friends 
of  Jack  Wydler  in  wishing  him  well  in 
his  endeavors  after  leaving  the  House  at 
the  end  of  this  session  His  retirement 
IS  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  and  a  very 
personal  loss  for  me  as  well,* 
o  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  John  Wydler  will 
be  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
He  has  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
in  this  body  and  leaves  us  all  in  his  debt 

John  Wydler  had  a  distinguished 
career  even  before  coming  to  the  House 
in  1962  He  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  and  subsequently  received  his 
law  degree  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
He  served  m  the  US  attorney's  office  for 
many  years  handling  both  criminal  and 
civil  cases  John  Wydler  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  military  service 
m  the  China-Burma-India  theater. 

During  his  18  years  in  the  House.  Jack 
Wydler  rose  to  become  the  ranking  mi- 
nority memljer  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
t'ons  and  Human  Resources  of  the  com- 
mittee where  his  contributions  have  been 
very  important. 

We  all  know  that  Jack  Wydler  will 
have  another  distinguished  career  We 
send  to  him  and  to  his  wife.  Brenda  and 
his  three  children  our  gratitude  for  his 


countless  contributions  and  our  sincere 
best  Wishes  • 

•  Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker 
the  retirement  of  Jack  Wydler  from 
Congress  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation 
For  18  years.  Jack  has  faithfully  and  ably 
represented  the  people  of  his  district  in 
New  York:  more  than  that.  Jack  has 
represented  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion Jack  has  brought  the  qualities  of 
intelligence,  leader.ship.  and  determina- 
tion to  his  job  as  few  people  have,  it  is 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  Jack  is  widely 
known  as  an  expert  m  the  technical  sub- 
ject of  nuclear  power,  and  is  a  recognized 
force  behind  the  creation  and  contir.ua- 
tion  of  genera!  re\enue  sharing 

I  will  m.i.ss  Jack  Wydler.  and  I  know 
the  97th  Congress  will  be  lacking  one  of 
lis  finest  and  most  capable  Members  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  Jack  Wydler  the  very 
best  as  he  pursues  his  career  outside  this 
body  I  do  hope,  however,  that  he  will 
give  his  advice  to  future  Congresses  so 
that  his  positive  impact  will  continue  to 
be  felt  • 

O  Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  one  of  our  retiring  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Jack  Wydler  of 
New  York  I  want  to  express  both  my 
deep  personal  regard  and  considerable 
professional  respect  for  this  18-year  vet- 
eran of  the  House  of  Representatives  As 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  Republicans — 
and  as  a  close  friend — Jack  has  been  an 
immense  help  to  me  in  my  efforts  to 
effectively  represent  my  constituents  I 
have  always  valued  his  guidance,  his  as- 
sistance and  his  friendship  I  will  con- 
t  nue  to  treasure  them. 

Jack  Wydler  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House.  He  Is 
presently  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  two  important  committees — t.he  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Subcomm'ttee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Governmental  Opera- 
tions Committee  In  those  positions,  he 
has  served  as  a  voice  of  experience,  rea- 
son, and  integrity  in  two  of  the  major 
issues  confronting  our  Nation  over  the 
past  decades — energy  and  federal  sm 

Jack  Wydler  has  played  a  major  role 
m  the  de\elopment  of  our  Nation's  en- 
ergv policy  and  has  become  a  recognized 
expert  on  nuclear  energy  Most  recently, 
we  hsve  again  witnessed  Jack's  legisla- 
tive skills  and  substantive  expertise  as 
he  aga'n  fought  to  preserve  a  kevstone 
of  fiscal  federalism — the  general  revenue 
sharing  program 

Throughout  his  celebrated  career 
Jack  has  demonstrated  .his  s'ncere  de- 
s're  to  serve  He  has  served  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  by  providing  them  with 
the  best  possible  representation  He  has 
served  his  congressional  colleagues — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — by  be'ng  a  dili- 
eent  legislator  and  a  faithful  friend  And 
he  has  served  our  Nation  by  acting  as 
a  responsible  leader  in  addressing  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  time. 

I  am  sure  that  Jack  will  continue  to 
serve  I  am  also  sure  that  we  in  the  House 
will  rerta-nly  miss  him  • 

•  Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  rise  today  and  join  in  this  well 
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dosprvcd  siilute  to  n  «ood  friend  and  an 
ouf.st;i!idi!'.K   linvmaker.   Jack    Wydler 

After  18  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  J<ck  has  decided  to 
seek  new  horizons  in  the  business  world. 
I  am  sure  that  vou  will  all  acree  with 
me  that  a  man  of  Jack  Wydlirs  stature 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress 

While  Jack  and  I  are  from  different 
political  parties,  we  both  share  the  same 
concerns  for  our  Nation,  Including  the 
continuing  deterioration  of  our  urban 
centers  and  the  need  for  the  continua- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  to  insure  thnt 
basic  services  for  our  citizens  will  still 
be  maintained  during  these  tough  eco- 
nomic times 

Jack  Wydler  in  that  sense  is  truly  a 
'man  for  all  seasons  "  The  needs  of  his 
constituents  always  came  Ijefore  any  de- 
votion to  party  labels 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Jack  on  the  House  Science  and 
TechnoloKy  Committee,  where  he  was 
rankmn  minority  member  Over  the 
years.  Jack  Wydler  has  become  one  of 
the  Nations  top  experts  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy  His  leadership  in  that 
area  paved  the  wav  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  is  finally  settlnu  the 
United  Slates  on  the  road  to  energy 
self-sutflciency  His  determination  to  In- 
sure that  America  has  a  safe  and  sane 
nuclear  energy  poli-y  has  done  much 
to  dissipate  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  prefer  us  to  ha\e  a  noimuclear 
energy  future 

Perhaps  the  word  "energy"  is  the  best 
we  have  in  our  vocabulary  to  describe 
Jack  Wydler  Anyone  who  has  worked 
closely  with  Jack  will  quickly  relate  the 
dynamic  atmosphere  he  creates 

I  for  one  would  not  like  to  be  the  man 
who  replaces  Jack  Wydler  in  Congress 
As  they  say  in  show  business,  he  is  "one 
hard  act  to  follow  "  • 

•  Mr  REOULA  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body,  I  was  initiated  into 
the  Wydler.  McEwen.  Cleveland.  Keat- 
ing, et  al  evening  roundtable  at  the 
Capitol  Hill  Club  This  group  provided 
one  of  the  deliKhtful  and  Instructive 
experiences  that  made  my  early  years 
in  this  body  more  productive 

Much  will  be  said  about  Jack  Wyd- 
I  ER  s  legislative  abilities  and  dedication 
I  can  only  add  an  emphatic  and  heart- 
felt ■  Amen  '  to  every  tribute  paid  to  our 
colleague  Jack 

The  American  people  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  voters  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  providing  ihis  body 
with  a  leader  that  cared  about  our  Na- 
tion with  the  same  devotion  and  inten- 
sity that  he  gave  to  his  constiuents 

On  a  personal  note,  I  v^Ul  treasure  my 
friendship  with  Jack  Wydler  He  is  a 
perceptive  colleague  wluxse  companion- 
ship is  always  welcome  and  whose 
chutzpah"  in  Detroit.  1980,  provided  a 
highlight  (if  the  convention  for  my  wife. 
Mary  and  my.self  • 

•  Mr  ERIJ':NB0RN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
final  closing  of  a  Congress  fills  us  with 
mixed  emotions  We  arc  faced  with  a 
vacuum  of  sorts  by  our  colleagues  who 
will  be  leaving  whether  by  their  own 
choice  or  by  the  voters  choice  In  the 
case  of  those  who.   like  John  Wydler, 


have  decided  they  want  to  move  on  to 
other  things,  the  joy  outvveiglis  the  feel- 
ing of  loss,  but  the  feeling  of  loss  is  heavy, 
nevertheless 

The  feeling  is  heavy  for  me  because 
Jack  has  been  a  gocnl  fnciui  He  has  also 
been  an  expert  to  whom  many  of  us  have 
often  turned  fur  advice  m  nuclear  energy 
matters  and  Government  organization 
He  has  worked  arduously  for  the  (X-ople 
of  New  York  s  Fifth  District  and  for  the 
causes  he  ha.^  espoused. 

Still.  I  (eel  a  sense  of  joy  about  John 
Wydler  s  leaving  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
He  can  leave  with  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  That  .should  carry  him 
forward  to  succe.ss  and  contentment  in 
his  new  pursuits  • 


GENFRAI     LEAVE 


Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 


A  TRIBL-  IE  TO  FREU  KAHAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fro.ii  California  'Mr  Goldva  \ter  ' 
Is  reco;inized  for  5  minutes 

0  Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  Speaker,  a 
number  ol  people  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  n\\  life,  some  whose  names 
v\ould  be  familiar  to  you.  some  not  Be- 
ginning With  my  father,  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  my  constant  inspiration  and 
source  of  courage,  all  mv  other  personal 
heroes  have  the  proverbial  tough  act  to 
follow  But  one  person  In  particular  has 
been  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd 
In  garnering  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  everyone  whose  life  he  touches 

Fred  Kahan.  western  regional  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  Is  retiring  after  42  outstanding 
years  of  service  to  humanity  In  the  years 

1  have  been  privileged  to  know  him.  I 
have  never  failed  to  come  away  from 
meeting  with  him  wondering  how  he 
manages  to  do  so  many  things  so  well 
Everyone  seems  to  know  him  and  Rose, 
his  lovely  wife,  and  helpmate 

Fred  has  never  limited  himself  to 
religious  interests,  his  activities  have 
been  as  broad  and  complex  as  the  sprawl- 
ing area  In  southern  California  he 
adopted  so  many  years  ago  He  has 
served  as  both  a  commissioner  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  he  is  the 
past  treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Com- 
munity Redevelopment  Agency,  and  is 
currently  trafTic  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles 

His  good  works  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  I  am  but  one  of  manv  people 
who  have  benefited  from  his  time  and 
attention.  To  know  Fred  Kahan  as  a 
friend  Is  to  learn  what  friendship  is  all 
about  No  tribute  to  him  could  be  too 
generous  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
opportunity    to   honor   him  • 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Mr  Gra.ssley'  is  rec- 
c^nized  (or  5  minutes 
•  Mr  GRASSLEY  Mr  Si)eaker  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  pa.ssing  of 
former  Congressman  Charles  B  Hoeven 
of  Iowa,  an  Alton  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented northwest  Iowa  in  the  U  ."^  House 
of  Representatives  for  22  years  He  died 
m  Orange  City  Iowa,  on  Sunda'.  No- 
vember 9.  1980.  al  the  age  of  85 

Mr  Hoeven.  a  Republican  repre- 
sented lowas  previous  Eithth  District 
wh  ch  was  chan^ied  to  the  Sixth  District 
in  1961— from  1943  until  196,')  He  was 
elected  to  the  78th  Congress  m  1943  and 
served  until  he  retired  in  1965  The  two 
things  that  Mr  Hoeven  considered  to  be 
most  important  in  his  political  career 
were  his  service  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and,  second,  his  work  on  the  Floyd  River 
Flood  Control  Project 

D  iring  his  distinguished  public  career. 
Mr.  Hoi?ven  was  a  Sioux  County  attor- 
ney from  1925  to  1937.  president  of  the 
Iowa  County  Attorney  s  .A.s.sociation.  and 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Iowa  Sen- 
ate In  which  he  .served  from  1937  to 
1941  In  addition,  he  served  on  the  board 
ol  directors  o(  the  Alton  Savinys  Bank 

Charles  B  Hoeven  w  as  born  at  Hospers, 
Iowa  on  March  30.  1895  The  Hoeven 
family  moved  to  Altm,  Iowa,  m  1901, 
where  Charles  attended  the  AlUin  Public 
School  and  graduated  m  1913  he  was  the 
son  o(  Gerrit  and  Lena  Wciland  Hoeven 
Mr  Hoeven  also  attended  and  graduated 
(rom  the  Slate  University  of  Iowa  wilh 
a  B  A  m  1920  and  an  LL  B  m  1922.  and 
was  an  affiliated  member  of  the  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  Legal  Fraternity. 

He  was  admilUd  to  the  Iowa  Slate 
Bar  .\.s.sonation  In  1922  ai^d  24  years 
later  to  practice  before  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  Mr  Hoeven  was  awarded  the  cer- 
tificate of  accomplishment  bv  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  In  1947.  received 
honorarv  decrees  from  MorninRside  Col- 
lege '1965'.  Weslmar  College  1965  .  and 
Buena  Vista  College  '1963'  Honored 
lowans  Award,  Buena  Vista  College,  and 
Distinguished  Service  Citation,  North- 
westtrn  College     1954' 

Mr  H'jeven  was  wed  to  Velma  Ruth 
Pike  from  Toledo  Iowa.  In  1928  Charles 
and  Veltjui  had  two  ch'ldren.  Charles 
Pike  Hoeven  of  Slater.  lowa.  and  Pauline 
Rutii  Marshall,  of  Ackley.  Iowh  In  addi- 
tion   they  have  five  grandchildren 

I  could  not,  fully  detail  all  of  Mr. 
Hoeven's  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  great  Nation  please  allow 
me  to  outline  a  few  of  his  accomplish- 
ments which  I  believe  warrant  our  praLse 
and  admiration  Former  president  of 
the  Alton  Rotary  Club,  temporary  and 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Re- 
publican Judicial  Conference  1942  for- 
mer president.  Sioux  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Iowa  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  m  San  I-Yun- 
cisco,  1964.  former  president,  3-B  Ju- 
dicial Bar  A.sscKiatlon ,  member,  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Alton  Iowa,  dele- 
gate to  the  National  American  Legion 
Conventions  in  M'ami.  Cleveland.  New 
York.  St  Louis.  Chicago;  charter  mem- 
ber of  Floyd  Post  200,  American  Legion. 
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Alton.  Iowa,  member  of  Masonic  bodies; 
member.  VFW,  di.sabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  Veterans  of  World  War  I 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
loin  me  'n  oavjng  tribute  to  Charles 
Hoeven  He  left  an  impressive  record  of 
puDUc  service  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and 
Uie  Nation.  Mr  Hoeven  leaves  an  in- 
delible impression  on  our  memories  of 
a  man  who  achieved  uncommon  good 
In  Congre.ss  and  society  I  believe  that 
we.  and  indeed  the  entire  Nation,  can 
draw  inspiration  from  his  achievements 
We  will  mi.s.s  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  the  ve.-\rs  ahead— and  above  all.  the 
Independent  judgment  which  he  exer- 
cised in  furUierance  of  his  congressional 
duties.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  respects  and  express  my  high 
regard  to  Charles  Hoeven  • 


SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      CRIME      TO 
HOLD  SECOND  HEARING  ON   H  R 
7903,  SPORTS  VIOLENCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Conyers  ' ,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  November  19.  1980.  at  9  30 
a  m  in  2237  Rayburn  Hou.se  Office  Build- 
ing, the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
held  Its  second  hearing  on  H  R.  7903 
The  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
R<j.NALD  M  MoiTL.  provides  penalties  for 
excessive  violence  during  professional 
sports  events 

The  witnesses  for  the  November  19 
hearing  are  Mr  Pete  Rozelle,  commis- 
sioner. National  Fo3tball  League.  New 
York.  NY;  Mr  John  H  Ziegler,  presi- 
dent. National  Hockey  League,  Montreal. 
Canada--acco.Tipanied  by  Gilbert  Stein, 
vice  president  and  general  counsel.  Na- 
tional Hockey  League.  Mr  Simon  P 
Gourdme,  deputy  commissioner,  National 
Basketball  A.ssociation.  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Woosnam  commi.ssioner.  North  Ameri- 
can Soccer  League.  Mr  Henry  J  Peters, 
general  manager.  Baltimore  Baseball 
Club  'repre.senling  Commissioner  Bowie 
Kuhni  ;  and  Mr  James  Reynolds,  deputy 
chief.  General  Litigation  Section.  US. 
Department  of  Justice 

Any  interested  per.son  or  organization 
wishing  to  subm't  testimony  for  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  7903  or 
desiring  further  information  should  ad- 
dress their  communications  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  207-E  Cannon  Hou.se  Oflfire 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515.  Tele- 
phone:   <202)   225-1695. • 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  Annunzio'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  62 
years  ago.  on  November  18,  1918.  the 
modern  Republic  of  Latvia  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
and  lhe.se  courageous  people  proclaimed 
to  the  world  their  right  as  a  nation  to 
stand  proudly  among  free  countries 


Latvia  has  enjoyed  her  independence 
for  only  22  years  when,  in  1940.  the  So- 
viet Union  invaded  and  occupied  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and  forcibly  an- 
nexed these  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  val- 
iant people  were  murdered  or  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps  during  those  tragic 
days 

Today,  only  old  maps  of  Europe  show- 
Latvia  as  a  distinct  entity,  but  the  newer 
ones  display  her  territory  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  other  great  Western  powers 
have  steadfastly  maintained  a  policy  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  forcible  annexa- 
tion of  Latvia.  All  Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  heroic  Latvian 
people  in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
freedom  and  speak  out  against  the  So- 
viet policies  of  Ru.ssiflcation  and  their 
brutal  attempts  to  absorb  the  Baltic 
Slates  and  destroy  them  as  national  and 
cultural  entities. 

Mr  Vlktors  Viksnins.  president  of  the 
Chicago  Latvian  Community  Center  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  publication  entitled.  "Report  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  of  August  1,  1975  in  Soviet  Occupied 
Latvia,"  and  excerpts  from  that  report 
about  current  conditions  in  Latvia 
follow 

Excerpts  from  Report 

To  this  day  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence are  denied  to  the  Baltic  nations 
They  are  subjected  to  the  oppressive  rule 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1&40  The  E.stonlan.  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
peoples  ha\e  never  acqulesred  to  the  loss  of 
tJielr  national  Independence:  »hey  have  never 
accepted  ScAlet  rule  as  legitimate  or  perma- 
nent 

ARMED    RESISTANCE    AGAINST    SOVIET    OCCtPATION 

FYom  the  end  of  World  'War  II  to  1952 
Baltic  freedom  fighters  fought  against  Soviet 
rule  li.  a  protracted  guerrilla  war  WTille  the 
exact  number  of  people  Jililed  during  those 
years  is  not  l^now^l  It  Is  estimated  that  In 
Lithuania  alone  about  60,000  fell  In  the  field 
of  battle  The  hopeless  armed  struggle  finally 
had  to  be  abandoned  but  clandestine  under- 
ground re.slstance  has  continued  In  all  three 
Baltic  cxjuntrles 

ORGANIZED    DISSIDENT    ACTIVITY 

For  the  most  part,  the  tindergroun.i  acUvl- 
tles  of  organized  dissident  groups  In  Soviet- 
occupied  Latvia  fall  within  the  realm  of 
national  independence  and  human  rights 
These  activities  have  been  undertalten  by  a 
broad  cross  section  of  society  brought  to- 
gether hv  common  goals 

Practicing  of  any  religion  in  occupied  Lat- 
via Is  severely  restricted  Latvians  are  pre- 
dominantly Lutherans,  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  Is  experiencing  direct  and  active  per- 
■sectitlon  All  churches  and  church  property 
have  been  nationalized  and  have  to  be  hired 
from  the  Government  Many  churches  have 
been  vandalised  demolished,  closed  down  or 
converted  to  other  uses  The  Orthodox  Ca- 
thedral has  been  converted  Into  a  planetar- 
ium, while  the  Lutheran  Cathedral  In  R'ga 
and  other  churches  have  been  converted  into 
concert  halls  and  even  Into  grain  storing 
faclIUles  (AIlaM) 

Both  In  1941  and  In  the  period  following 
Soviet  re-occuparlon  of  Latvia,  there  was  a 
large  scale  Soviet  persecution  of  Church 
leader"-,  and  members  Mr  Grivsn';  testified 
that  In  1948  approximately  one-third  of  the 
Latvian  Lutheran  clergy  were  arrested;  most 
of  those  who  survived  their  Imprisonment 
were  not  released  until  1956  In  addition,  all 
religious  falth.s  In  occupied  Latvia  are  expe- 


riencing dltBcultles  in  trUnlng  a  sufBcient 
number  of  younr  people  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent generptlun  of  clergy  The  difficulties  can 
be  attributed  to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by 
Soviet  authorities  on  theological  training 
and  the  unfavorable  conditions  for  religious 
prictlce  especially  the  restrictions  on  reli- 
gious Instructions  for  these  under  18  years 
old  Even  more  serious  than  the  bureaucratic 
Interference  is  the  political  harassment  of  be- 
lievers The  Imprisonment  of  about  30  per- 
cent of  Latvian  Lutheran  ministers  and  the 
threats  against  Rev  Smlts  have  already  been 
mentioned 

Russlflcatlon  of  the  subject  peoples  In  the 
Soviet  Union  takes  place  on  different  levels 
and  by  various  means  and  can  be  viewed 
within  the  framework  of  the  country's  ex- 
pansionist policies  The  Soviet  policy  toward 
Its  minorities  or  national  groups  can  best  be 
described  as  one  of  systematic  assimilation 
or  so-called  internationalization  of  the  So- 
viet peoples  To  accomplish  this  goal  all 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  and  the 
Communist  party  are  utilized — state  laws 
curtailing  the  rights  of  the  member  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union  centrally  regulated 
educational  and  cultural  policies,  mass 
media,  etc  Propaganda  dealing  with  the  na- 
tionality question  stresses  ever  closer  ties  be- 
tween peoples  and  exults  m  their  Intermin- 
gling This  Is  described  as  a  legitimate  proc- 
ess toward  the  development  of  a  multina- 
tional Soviet  State 

The  deliberate  russlflcatlon  of  Latvia  be- 
gan immediately  after  the  country's  forced 
Incorporation  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  on  June 
17  1940  and  continued  after  'World  War  II 
with  three  successive  waves  of  mass  arrests 
and  deportations  in  1B41,  1944  45  and  1948 
49  These  events  provide  the  basis  for  the 
russlflcatlon  policy  of  the  Latvian  i>eople 
and  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  geno- 
cide as  defined  by  the  Uixlted  Nations  reso- 
lution. 

This  policy,  established  In  the  forties,  con- 
tinues to  be  Implemented  today  In  the  field 
of  politics.  econorr.lcE  culture  and  educa- 
tion Demographic  changes  are  brought 
about  by  the  manipulation  of  centralized 
economic  policies  Cer.trally  directed  cultural 
and  educational  policies  designed  to  curtail 
the  creativity  of  a  national  culture,  are  Im- 
plemented as  well  as  forced  assimilation  and 
the  relegation  of  the  Latvian  language  to  a 
secondary  role  Finally  the  existence  of  the 
Latvian  people  is  being  threatened  by  In- 
creased Immigration  of  non-Latvians  Into 
Latvian  territory  and  the  forceful  suppres- 
sion of  any  opposition  to  the  process  of  rus- 
slflcatlon 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  glad  to  contact  the 
chairman  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
follow-up  meeting  in  Madrid  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Captive 
Nations  Committee  earlier  this  year,  and 
copies  of  my  letter  and  the  response  from 
the  Department  of  State  follow: 

Washington   DC.. 

August  8.  1980 
Hon   Gritfin  B  Bell 

Chatrman    US   Delegation    The  Madrid  Con- 
ference ori  Se^-urny  arid  Cooue'ation  in 
Europe    FoUou'-Vp  Meeting   Dcpa'trnent 
n<  Sta'e    Washington.  DC 
Dear    Mr     Chairman      Please    be    advised 
that  a  few  months  ago   both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  overwhelmingly  House  Concur- 
rent  Resolution   200    and   I  am   enclosing  a 
copy  of   this  legislation   for  your  review    As 
you  will  note,  the  Congress  resolved  that  "It 
li  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent    In   order   to   assure   tr\:e   and   genuine 
peace  In  the  Baltic  region  and  m  Europe  In 
genera!     should    Ins'ruct    the    L'tilted    States 
delegation  to  the  1980  Madrid  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
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Europe  u.  Mt<  full  implemenUtlon  of  Prin- 
ciple VIII  of  the  HeislnM  Mnal  Act  concern- 
ing  equal    rights   and   self-determination   of 

peoples  ,     ■         „ 

For  your  Information  I  am  encloalng  a 
copy  of  the  Beaolullon  recently  app.o.ea  by 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  Chicago 
which  reaolvea  That  the  United  Slate*  at 
the  Madrid  conterente.  f\rmly  declare  itself 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the  rights  of 
nations  to  live  free,  independent  lives  as  was 
solemnly  expressed  m  the  principles  of  Itie 
Atlantic  Charter  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  In  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  communist  em- 
pire IS  brutally  suppressing  the  freedoms, 
languages,  and  religions  of  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  It  occupies  by  using  murder, 
torture,  and  exile,  and  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative If  you  would  let  me  know  on  be- 
half of  the  Chicago  Captue  Nations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  many  American  ethnlc 
groups  It  represenu.  the  actions  being 
planned  by  you  and  your  delegation  at  the 
KoUow-Up  Meeting  In  Madrid  "to  seek  full 
implementation  of  Principle  VIII  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  concerning  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples 
Sincerely 

yilANK    ANNt'NZlO, 

Membtr  of  Congreif 

DlPARTMENT  Of  ST*T«. 

Washington,  DC.  September  3.  1980 
Hon    Fra.sk  Annun?io, 
Houie  of  Representatives. 
Washtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Annvnzio:  Judge  Orltnn  Bell. 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Madrid  CSCE  Meeting  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  and  respond  to  your 
letter  of  August  8.  1980  concerning  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

We  are  well  aware  of  and  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 300  and  appreciate  your  transmitting  it 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  Chicago  to  us  Thorough  and 
candid  discussion  of  Soviet  implementation 
fallings  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  was  a  major  part  of 
the  US  participation  at  the  Belgrade  CSCE 
Meeting  1977-1978  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  win  be  again 

Our  delegation  will  make  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  continues  actively  to  main- 
tain Its  non-recognltlon  policy  with  restiect 
to  the  forcible  and  Illegal  Incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union  We 
win  also  speak  out  explicitly  on  the  need  to 
achieve  full  Implementation  of  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Final  Act  If  true  securttv  and 
cooperation  are  to  be  achieved  In  Europe 
We  shall  do  this  by  the  means  that  appear 
moat  aoproprlate  and  elTectlve  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conference  and  we  will 
be  vlgoYous  both  in  our  presentation  and  In 
our  pursuit  of  agreement  on  concrete  steps 
Intended  to  Improve  the  situation  In  Eastern 
Europe  as  envisaged  by  the  Final  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Warrfn  ZIMME'MAN 

Deputy  Chairman 

Mr  Snenkrr  the  Ijatvlan  people  know 
from  bitter  experience  that  civil  rights 
and  elemental  freedoms  are  the  concern 
of  all  mankind  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence Dav.  I  am  privUeKed  to  ioln 
with  Americans  of  Latvian  descent  In 
the  11th  District  I  am  honored  to  reore- 
sent.  in  ChlcaKO  and  all  over  th's  Nation 
who  continue  to  work  and  pray  for  the 
day  when  Latvia  will  once  more  be 
free  • 


WHEN  YOUR  HKAD  IS  LN  THE:  SAND, 
THERE  S  A  LOT  STILL  EXPOSED 

I  Mr  PRICE  a.sked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker  it  is  indeed 
depresslnt?  to  face  the  reality  that  we 
sllU  are  not  doins  what  we  should  to 
solve  our  energy  problem  The  facts  con- 
cerning this  matter  were  clearly  set 
down  in  an  article  published  in  yester- 
day s  Wall  Street  Journal  1  hi.s  article, 
which  was  paid  for  by  Dresser  Industries. 
and  which  I  am  includinp  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  contains  answers  to  funda- 
mental energy  questions  by  a  highly 
qualified  and  experienced  scientist,  Dr 
George  R  Hill  I  am  including  a  brief 
resume  of  his  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence after  his  article 

Dr  HiU  in  his  siatemenUs  Includes  all 
of  the  slgnincanl  factors  we  face  In  the 
energy  question  His  statements  Include 
all  of  the  sources  which  are  available  for 
us  to  develop  and  use— petroleum,  coal, 
nuclear,  oil  shale,  etcetera  I  share  his 
lament: 

But  we  are  not  developing  any  of  these  re- 
sounes  as  well  or  as  fast  as  we  might 

As  Hill  says.  If  we  do  not  move  out  with 
these  resources,  militarily  we  are  a  sit- 
ting duck  Our  national  security  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  decreasing  our  en- 
ergy dependence 

Since  the  President-elect  \u^,'^  the  only 
candidate  who  advocated  moving  out 
aggressively  in  all  of  the  areas  Hill  men- 
tions— petroleum,  coal,  nuclear,  et  cet- 
era—we may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  we  must  for  survival  It  behooves 
us  to  gel  behind  such  an  eflort.  The  Con- 
gress can  and  must  play  a  major  part  in 
getting  our  available  energy  resources  in 
use. 

I  highly  commend  to  you  the  following 
statements  of  Dr.  Hill, 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov   17,  19801 
When  Your  Head  s  in  the  Sand.  There  s  a 
Lot  Still  Exposed 

Q  Dr  Hill,  what  is  your  assessment  of  our 
energy  situation  today? 

A  We  are  living  In  a  dream  world.  There  is 
plentv  of  gasoline  There  were  no  electrical 
brownouts  this  summer  There  appears  to  be 
no  shortage  of  heating  oil  for  this  winter. 
The  natural  gas  companies  are  promoting 
.sales  again  The  problem  Is  that  all  dreams 
end   Ours  will  end,  too.  sooner  or  later. 

Q    What  will  end  it? 

A  Im  not  sure  The  OPEC  nations  could 
stop  production  or  raise  prices  beyond  any- 
one's ability  to  pay,  or  several  oil-dependent 
nations  covild  start  a  war  over  Middle  Eastern 
oil  supplies  Or  something  could  happen  to 
close  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  through  which 
flows  a  third  of  the  worlds  oil  supplies — any- 
thing of  this  order 

Q  And  If  one  of  those  things  happens. 
then  whaf 

A  Then  It  s  a  toss  up  whether  we  survive 
or  not 

Q   Couldn't  we  Just  make  do  with  less' 

A  We  would  have  to  make  do  with  less  A 
great  deal  less  when  you  consider  that  we 
depend  on  OPEC  for  almost  half  the  oil  we 
use  In  this  coiintrv.  and  we  have  nothing  to 
take  Its  place  Reduce  our  oil  supply  by  40 
percent  and  you  would  see  factories  shutting 
down,  ships  sitting  a*,  their  docks,  driving 
limited  to  official  and  emergency  purposes 
There   would   be   ma-sslve   shortages   of   food 


and  other  goods    and   ur.emplovment  would 
be   beyond   anything   we   can   imagine 

We  would  be  easy  pickings  by  anv  dictator 
who  promised  '  to  lead  us  out  of  this  mess  " 
MlUtarllv    we  would  be  a  silting  ouck 

Q  '\'ou  think  something  like  this  will 
happen'' 

A    We  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  It. 

Q    ran   we  prevent   If 

\    Not  In  the  short  term    We  mlsht  have 
h  »d  we  started  seven  vesrs  aifo  af'er  the  first 
oil   embargo    Now   we  are   facing   a  ratch-up 
tirr.e  of  five,  mavtie  ten  \ears  before  we  can 
turn   the  situation  around 

Q  Ten  years'  It  dldn  t  lake  us  that  long  to 
gear  up  for  World  War  tl! 

A  That  s  true  But  energv  wasn't  a  prob- 
lem In  1940  Also  we  weren  t  hamstrung  by  a 
federal  bureaucracy  v,  we  are  today  And  we 
had  Pearl  Harbor  to  shock  us  into  action 

W  Are  you  saving  It  will  take  a  Pearl 
Hartx^r  to  bring  us  around  to  solving  our 
energy   problem"" 

A  I  hope  that  fomethlng  less  will  do  it 
But  the  OPEC  embargo  didn't  convince  any- 
one Or  gasoline  lines  Or  Iran  Or  the  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Afghanistan  And  today  we 
are  listening  to — sleeping  through — the  news 
of  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  It  will  take  to  wake  this  country 
up  to  the  need  to  develop  its  own  energy 
resources 

Q  Is  energy  self-sufficiency  another  dream. 
or  do  we  have  the  resources  to  be  self-reliant? 

A    We  have  the  resources 

Q    What  are  they"" 

A  Petroleum,  coal,  oil  shale,  natural  gas, 
nucleir  power,  hydroelectric  plus  the  poten- 
tial of  greatly  increa-ed  use  of  geolhermal. 
solar  and  other  supplementary  power  sources 
■you  name  it,  we've  got  It  We  are  better  olT 
In  some  areas  than  others,  but  we  are  not 
developing  any  of  these  sources  as  well  or  as 
f.i't  as  we  might, 

Q  Why  nof 

A  It's  popular  right  now  to  blame  Congress 
and  of  course,  some  Congressmen  can  be 
blamed  for  shortsightedness  and  for  lacking 
the  courage  to  stand  up  to  highly  vocal  antl- 
growih  pre'sure  groups  But  the  real  hangup 
Is  not  with  Congress  It  is  with  the  regulatory 
agencies  Here  you  have  layer  upon  layer  of 
bureaucrats,  some  unable  or  unwilling  to 
ma'-e  a  decision,  and  others  who  seem  to  be 
deliberately  sabotaging  the  energy  program. 

Q    Sabotaging''  How^ 

A  By  leaving  proposals  In  the  '  In  '  box  for 
months  By  encouraging  —  and  even  financ- 
ing— activist  groups  to  drag  out  the  process 
In  public  hearings  or  bv  bringing  spurious 
lawsuits  Or  bv  silently  backing  demonstra- 
tors— even  training  them  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pensj  Or  by  confusing  the  public  with  over- 
simplified statements  about  the  promise  of 
solar  power  or  alarming  them  with  state- 
ments against  nuclear  power  plants  It  all 
has  the  same  result — to  freeze  us  in  our 
tracks 

Q   Why  are  they  doing  this? 

.A  They  are  not  together  on  that  As  Tom 
Haytien,  one  of  the  Chicago  Seven  said,  •  I-irst 
we  make  the  revolution,  then  we  decide 
what  for  '  But,  In  general,  they  advocate 
more  government  control  over  the  sources  of 
production,  and  grepter  distribution  of 
wealth  They  also  want  a  no-growth  society 
free  of  all  risks,  even  If  this  means  turning 
back  the  calendar  on  progress  Such  a  .society, 
of  course  denies  opportunity  to  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  and  takes 
away  Individual  freedoms  It  also  Ignores 
The  threat  to  our  national  security  and  to 
that  of  other  nations  friendly  to  us 

Q  Are  they  succeedin'?  In  thaf 

A  I  think  they  are  That  Is  why.  In  my 
opinion,  we  are  seeing  virtually  no  progress 
In  developing  our  viater  and  mineral  re- 
sources That's  why  nuclear  power  is  in  such 
turmoil  That's  why  there  have  been  no 
significant  Increases  In  coal  production,  even 
though  we  have  enough  coal  In  the  United 
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states  to  last  tor  hundred.s  of  years  and  even 
though  we  can  make  everything  from  coal 
that  we  can  from  petroleum 

Q  Dr  Hill,  since  coal  is  your  special  area 
of  experii-.e  let  me  ask  you--of  all  our  en- 
ergy resources  isn  t  burning  coal  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  envlronmenf 

A  It  would  be  If  we  went  back  to  burn- 
ing It  the  way  it  wa.s  done  during  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  But  we  don  t  have  to  do 
It  that  way  today  We  now  have  the  tech- 
nology to  mine  coal  to  burn  it.  or  to  proc- 
ess It  or  convert  It  Into  other  usable  energy 
forms  and  to  do  all  these  things  In  ways 
that  are  safe  to  the  environment  and  to  hu- 
man life 

Q  What  about  such  things  as  "acid  raln"^ 
A  Coal  Is  taking  a  bum  rap  tnr  acid  rain 
Its  true  that  rain  is  more  acidic  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  than  In  others  but  It  Is 
Just  possible  that  this  Is  largely  due  to  the 
burning  of  high  sulphur  oil.  not  to  coal, 
alone 

Ftortune  magazine,  not  long  ago.  made  » 
rose  for  the  build-up  of  acid  rain  In  the 
northeastern  US  bv  saying  thHt  the  sul- 
fates from  the  west  were  being  carried  east 
by  the  prevailing  winds  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  for  high  concentration  of  sul- 
fates over  the  eastern  US  But  then  you 
would  expect  to  see  a  gradual  buildup  of 
sulfate  concentrations  all  across  the  United 
States  rather  than  Just  In  the  east  But  you 
don  t 

Q  When  coal  is  burned.  It  does  produce 
more  carbon  dioxide  than  oil  or  natural  ga.s 
There  are  those  who  fear  that  If  enough 
carbon  dioxide  reaches  the  atmosphere.  It 
will  cause  world  temoeratures  to  increase — 
which  Is  the  so-called  "greenhouse  effect  ' — 
and  melt  the  polar  Ice  caps,  causing  tidal 
flooding  and  the  like  What  do  you  fay  to 
this'' 

A  Well  for  one  thin?,  there  seems  to  be  a 
cooling  of  world  temperatures  right  now 
which  goes  contrary  to  that  theory  Bvit  lets 
assume  that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  does  continue  to  build 
At  the  rate  of  less  than  '4  of  1  percent  a 
year,  which  Is  the  rate  of  Increase  deter- 
mined by  the  World  Climate  Conference  in 
:979.  it  would  be  sometime  in  the  middle  o! 
the  next  century  before  the  buildup  would 
become  significant 

In  their  view  and  mine,  that  is  plenty  of 
time  to  conduct  the  research  we  need  to  find 
ways  of  controlling  the  effects  of  carbon  di- 
oxide from  fossil  fuel  combustion  on  cllma'e 
It  Is  also  time  enough.  If  necessary,  to  re- 
direct many  aspects  of  the  world  economy 
and  energy  prodvictlon 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  what  we  know  about 
carbon  dioxide  does  not  lustlfy  delaying  the 
expansion  of  coal  use  That's  not  Just  my 
opinion  It  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
more  than  80  scientists  from  16  countries 
who  participated  in  the  World  Coal  Study  in 
January   of   this   year 

I  do  not  want  to  belittle  the  genuine  con- 
cerns people  have  about  developing  any  01 
our  energy  resources,  coal  included,  but  the 
truth  Is  we  are  faced  with  a  much  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  life  than  a  buildup  of  car- 
bon dioxide  or  acid  rain 

For  the  next  ten  years,  we  must  see  to  our 
surt  ti-al 

That  means  we  must  develop  every  energy 
and  fuel  resource  that  we  can  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  ensure  that  our  survival 
occurs  in  a  world  that  Is  pleasant  and  sale 
to  live  in  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  afford 
to  stand  around  with  our  heads  In  the  sand 
This  energy  problem  Is  not  going  to  solve 
Itself 

Dr  George  R  Hill  Is  the  Envlrotech  Profes- 
sor In  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Utah 

He  wa.s  Director  of  the  Fossil  Fuel  Power 
Plants  Department  and  Assistant  Director  for 
the   Fossil   Fuel   and  Advanced  Systems  Di- 
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vision  of  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute (EPRI),  Palo  Alto,  California, 

Prior  to  Joining  EPRI,  Dr  HIU  was  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  at  the  US  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  He  Joined  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  1972.  after  serv- 
ing as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mines  and  Min- 
eral Industries  at  the  University  of  Utah  for 
six  vears 

Earlier,  Dr  Hill  served  as  professor  and  de- 
partment chairman  In  the  Department  0: 
Fuels  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  author  of  over  90  scientific  and  tech- 
nical publications.  Dr  Hill  was  the  recipient 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Storch 
Award  in  1971  for  contributions  to  funda- 
mental research  on  the  chemistry  and  utili- 
zation of  coal  and  related  materials 

Dr  Hill  serves  on  the  Board  on  Mineral  and 
Energy  Resources  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, where  he  is  serving  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Editorial  Board  for  Chemistry  of 
Coal  Utilisation  for  the  1980  updated  version 
He  IS  also  a  member  of  the  Fossil  Energy  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Department  of  t.n- 
ergy,  and  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  State 
of  Utah  Energy  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Council 


THE  INVISIBLE  DICTATORS 

I  Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5  of  this  year  Judge  Clifford  E.  Sand- 
ers, Court  of  Appeals  for  the  State  of' 
Tennessee,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
College  of  Idaho  in  my  hometown  of 
Caldwell  Judge  Sanders  discussed  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  threats  to  personal  liberty  that  result 
from  Government  Intrusion  into  all 
facets  of  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Judge  Sanders  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  in  Congress: 

Judge  Sanders  is  a  constituent  of  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Jimmy  Quillen  of 
Tennessee. 

The   IN\^SIBLE   Dictators 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  an  institution  with  the  tradi- 
tional Bcademl-  excellence  of  the  College  01 
Idaho  I  know  each  of  you  Is  a  superior  per- 
son, otherwise  you  would  not  be  here  I  know 
you  think  freely,  with  freedom  of  thought. 
and  are  freedom-loving  people. 

As  freedom-loving  people,  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  power  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  it  exists  today  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  also  aware  of  the  oppressive  role  It 
plays  In  our  everyday  lives — how  it  restricts 
our  liberties,  our  freedoms,  our  businesses, 
our  Institutions,  and  even  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  feel  the  bureaucratic  agencies  en- 
twining our  lives  as  we  would  the  tentacles  of 
a  giant  octopus  being  wrapped  around  our 
bodies  and  gradually,  but  surely,  restricting 
our  ability  to  ward  off  Its  clutches  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  what  has  made  all  of 
this  bureaucratic  control  of  our  lives  possible 

Certainly.  It  was  the  purpose  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  break  the  shaclcles  of  oppres- 
.slve  government  when  they  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  And  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
that  they  and  their  posterity  should  forever 
be  free  of  big.  oppressive,  government  The 
framers  of  our  Constitution  realized  the  peo- 
ple would  never  ratify  a  constitution  pro- 
viding for  a  strong  central  government. 

The  right   to   govern   must    remain   In   the 


several  States  If  a  strong  central  government 
is  to  be  avoided  Under  out  Constitution 
the  only  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate 
business  Is:  "To  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States. 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes" 

Within  the  framework  of  this  artfully- 
drawn  and  delicately-drafted  document  of 
freedom  our  people  lived  for  150  years  with- 
out interference  In  their  lives  and  businesses 
until  the  mid- 19308  We  grew  from  a  fledg- 
ling Nation  to  the  greatest  and  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world  We  survived  great  wars, 
including  the  internal  strife  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  devastations  of  World  War  I 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  we  were 
not  only  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world, 
we  were  the  freest  people  In  the  world 
the  symbol  to  the  world  of  a  free  people. 
Then  came  the  Depression  of  1930.  followed 
by  the  election  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as 
President  of  the  United  States 

Roosevelt  decided  the  interest  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  country  could  no 
longer  be  served  by  freedom  from  a  strong 
central    government 

His  first  efforts  to  control  American  busi- 
ness was  called  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration (or  NRA). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  the  NRA  was  unconstitutional  since  It 
was  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  industry  "not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  "  Roosevelt,  incensed  over  his  de- 
feat m  attempting  to  control  Industry,  but 
realizing  the  American  people  would  never 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  broaden- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
set  out  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 

It  was  his  avowed  purpose  to  appoint  new- 
Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  would 
interpret  the  Constitution  In  such  manner 
as  to  give  the  Federal  Government  broad 
enough  power  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do 
Thanks  to  the  statesmanship  of  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Roosevelt's  sinister 
plan  was  defeated. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  ultimately  ac- 
complished Indirectly  what  he  was  unable  to 
do  directly  He  succeeded  In  passing  through 
Congress  a  bill  which  would  make  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  at  that  time  eligible  for 
retirement  with  full  pay  for  life. 

There  followed  a  succession  of  retirements 
from  the  Court  Each  vacancy  was  filled  by 
a  Roosevelt  appointee  until  he  had  a  major- 
Itv  of  the  Court  filled  by  politicians  with 
intle  <r  no  Judicial  experience,  who  valued 
political  expediency  over  Judicial  integrity. 
and  with  a  firm  commitment  to  the  President 
to  satisfy  his  desires  In  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation 

The  coup  de  grace  came  to  the  Corstltu- 
tion  as  It  had  been  recognized,  applied  and 
interpreted  by  stalwart.  Intellectual  Jurists 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  courts  for  150 
years  when  Justice  Frankfurter,  a  Roosevelt 
appointee,  announced  "there  are  going  to  be 
some  Important  shifts  la  constltutlona; 
interpretation." 

There  followed  the  ruling  of  the  Roosevelt 
court  that  Congress  was  not  limited  to  "reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  "  as  stated  in  arti- 
cle 8^3)  of  the  Constitution— but  Congress 
was  permitted  to  regulate  the  business  of 
persons  or  companies  which  might  affect 
commerce 

Beeinninp  with  the  case  of  Natioval  Labor 
Relation."  Board  vs  Jones-Laughton  Stefl 
Company  In  1937  the  New  Deal  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  series  of  cases  held  that  Congress 
can  do  anything  It  pleases  tc  regulate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States  even  local  trade. 
If  Congress  alludes  It  will  affect  Interstate 
Commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  the  lOfh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  i  which  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Government  from  exer- 
cising powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion) to  be  mere  rhetoric 
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Devator  operators  have  been  omclally  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  to  b«  engaged 
in  Interstate  Commerce  becau-e  thev  work 
in  building*  which  house  nrm*  that  do  bual- 
nesa  acroaa  State  imeji 

Parmers  who  raise  grain  and  feel  It  to 
llveatock  on  their  farms  are  said  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  engaged  In  Interstate 
Commerce  because  the  grain  thev  raised  and 
fed  on  their  farms  may  have  prevented  an 
equivalent  amount  from  moving  In  Inter- 
state Commerce 

Aj  an  outgrowth  of  the  va5t  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court 
there  has  developed  a  system  of  administra- 
tive law  ■  that  now  violate*  alm^ist  e.ery 
fundamental  principle  of  liberty  written  Into 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

As  the  power  of  Congress  to  gmern  our 
;ives  and  our  buslneasei  grew  they  lost  sight 
of  the  American  free  enterprl«  system  Con- 
gress conceived  It  to  be  th»lr  responslbii- 
Ity  to  prote<-t  the  people  from  ihemseUes 

Today  there  are  literally  hundred.n  of  Ked 
eral  regulatory  agencies  operating  under 
some  department  of  government  Nu  one 
seems  to  knew  how  many  there  are,  but 
they  run  isito  the  hundreds  and  their  mode 
of  operation   Is  all   virtually  the  same 

Although  the  purpose  for  which  moat  of 
the  agencies  were  created  s<iunded  lofty  in 
purpose  and  were  intended  to  iniprove  the 
American  life  they  have  l)ecome  mul;i -head- 
ed monsters  over  which  no  one  has  any 
control  not  even  the  Congress  that  created 
them 

Our  Constitution  established  a  Federal 
Oovernment  of  three  branches  legislative 
eiecutlve   and  Judicial 

One  fundamental  principle  guiding  and 
motivating  the  founding  Fathers  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  was  that  concentration  of 
political  po*er  is  fata:  to  liberty 

Time  and  again  delegates  to  the  Conatl- 
tutlonal  Cniuenilon  of  17R7  warned  one 
another  that  to  form  a  governmen!  in  which 
It  Is  possible  to  comhtin-  the  legislative  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  fvui.  tions  in  one  branch 
would  be  to  create  a  more  o-ipressue  gov- 
ernmen'  than  the  one  the  American  colo- 
nists had  rebelled  against 

Unfortunately,  the  regulatory  agencies 
which  have  become  such  a  va.Nt  part  of  our 
Federal  lyH'em  have  merged  lii'o  them  the 
powers  of  al!    three   bran.-hei  nf  government 

These  agencies  have  Jerome  a  fourth 
branch  of  our  Oovernment  and  Invisible  dic- 
tators    within   o\ir   Federal   Oovernment 

What  I  am  about  to  say  will  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  some  of  you  because  you  are 
aware  of  the  Invisible  dictators"  In  our 
Federal  Government 

To  most  of  you  however  I  think  you  will 
f^nd  It  shocking  You  will  stand  In  dismay 
and  even  disbelief 

B\it  did  you  realise  that  over  98  percent 
of  the  Federal  la*s  which  control  your  per- 
sonal lives  and  property  have  never  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States •> 

Although  vt)U  may  be  sent  to  lall  heavily 
nned,  or  vour  property  ronflscated  for  viola- 
tion of  these  laws  most  of  them  were  never 
heard  of  by  a  Congressman  or  Senator 

I  know  yoti  are  asking  now.  •if  I  am  sub- 
ject to  such  stringent  laws,  and  they  were 
not  passed  by  Congress,  where  In  the  world 
did  they  come  from^" 

They  were  written  by  one  of  our  "In- 
visible dictators 

At  this  point  I  know  there  are  thoee  of 
vou  who  are  saying  Look,  man  I  live  In 
a  free  country  under  a  repre.sentative  form 
of  government  where  no  one  man  can  make 
the  laws  Only  the  Sia'e  legislature  or  the 
Federal  Congress  can  make  la*s  governing 
my  life  and  property    ' 

That  was  a  dream  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, but  unfortunately  It  has  been  lost  for 
our  generation 


Now  that  I  have  shattered  yo\ir  dream,  let 
me  tell  you  the  facts  of  life 

As  Congreis  has  created  the  vast  numl>er 
of  admlnijtratue  agencies  they  haye  dele- 
gated broad  authority  to  the  administrai  ive 
otTlcer  of  each  agency  ti>  make  su.  h  ru.e.i 
and  regiilatlons  as  he  deems  nece.ssary  to 
carry  out  the  pur[M>Ke»  of  the  laws  he  ad- 
ministers and  enforces  His  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  ha\e  the  force  of 
law  ajid  the  admlnUtralor  can  change  the 
"law'  to  suit  his  individual  wh:in  without 
consulting  anyone 

The  only  thing  an  administrator  has  to 
do  to  create  or  change  a  law  is  to  publuh 
It  in  a  publication  known  as  the  Federal 
Register  M  days  after  It  Is  published  It 
t>ecome4  the  law  of  the  land  and  you  and 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  ot>ey  It 

You  may  ask  what  is  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter""  It  is  a  dally  publication  put  out  b/ 
the  Oovernment  Printing  or.ce  Each  Issue 
may  rvin  from  3)0  to  1  co.i  pages  filled  with 
new  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  agencies 

In  197H  alone  11  cabinet  departments.  38 
agencies,  and  roughly  1  2m  advisory  groups 
Issued  7  636  new  regulations  moat  of  which 
became  laws  regulating  our  lives  and  bvisi- 
n esses 

What  happens  when  a  taxpayer  runs  afoul 
of  an  administrative  laW 

The  agency  that  exercised  the  legislative 
power  to  make  the  law  exercises  the  execu- 
tive  power   til   Investigate   Its  violation 

After  making  the  Investigation  the  same 
regiilatory  agency  exercises  judicial  power 
to  make  findings  of  guilt  and  aaseises  pen- 
alties 

To  attempt  to  touch  upon  specific  laws 
promulgated  by  the  various  agencies  would 
be  Impossible  but  let  me  touch  briefly  on 
some  figures  and  Incidents  which  typify  the 
oppressiveness  of  these  bureaurratlc  agen- 
cies on  American  business  Individuals  and 
Institutions 

The  Occtipatlonal  .Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration called  OSHA  formally  came 
into  existence  In  April.  1971  It  hastily  com- 
piled some  lOOOOO  safety  standards  to  im- 
pose on  employers  Many  of  them  were 
adopted  without  any  review  to  determine 
what  they  required  how  they  should  be 
applied  and  whether  they  were  adequate  or 
practical 

On  May  29  1971  OSHA  published  these 
regulations  In  the  Federal  Register  Thev 
consumed  over  250  pages  m  the  Register 

In  June  they  published  an  additional  17 
pages  of  regtilatlons  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister—and all  of  this  became  lav*  within  30 
days — binding  upon  every  business  which 
employs  one  or  more  people  whether  It  be 
a  proprietorship,  partnership  or  corporation 

These  regulations  apply  to  4  4  million  em- 
ployers employing  66  million  workers  In  the 
United  States  or  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf  or  In  the  Nation's  territories,  posses- 
sions  and  protectorates 

In  Its  first  fiscal  year  of  operations  OSHA 
cited  employers  for  102  8W  violations  -an 
average  of  8!571  per  month  In  March  1973 
It  Issued  over  18  000  citations  By  1978  that 
figure  had  Jumped  to  134  0<X)  citations  with 
proposed  penalties  of  over  120  000  000 

Included  In  OSHA  s  law  Is  a  penalty  of 
tl  Ooo  rne  and  up  t<.  fi  months  In  Jail  for 
any  person  to  give  an  employer  advance  no- 
tice of  an  OSHA  Inspection 

Because  of  their  dlrtatorlal  powers  these 
agencies  have  stifled  productivity  curtailed 
and  eliminated  competition  forced  consum- 
er coat  to  the  skv  and  are  a  contributing 
force  In  national  mfiation 

Minimum  costs  place  the  price  of  regula- 
tion In  the  name  of  public  Interest"  In  this 
country  at  an  unbelievable  "gure  of  IIOO  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year  That  Is  an  average 
of  »2  000  per  year  for  each  American  famllv 

The  Federal   Register.  In  which  the  dlcla- 
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torlal  agencies  proclaim  their  demands  had 
Us  first  full  year  of  publication  In  1937  That 
year  It  printed  3  460  pages  of  administrative 
numologue  By  1973  that  figure  had  leaped 
more  than  10-fold,  to  35  591  pages  And  last 
year  it  exceeded  77,000  pages 

Let  me  give  you  some  typical  examples  of 
abuses  heaped  upon  American  businessmen 
by  these    invisible  dictators  " 

At  U  S  Steels  Clarion  works  in  Clarion. 
Pa  the  Envlronmenlal  Protection  Agency 
required  the  construction  of  a  large  hood 
that  would  trap  the  fumes  from  the  plant  s 
coke  ovens  1  he  hood  was  built  at  a  cost  to 
U  h    Steel    of    $,1  7    million 

After  it  was  c<jnstruct«>d  It  was  discovered 
th»t  8<K)  HP  fans  inside  the  hcxxl  caused 
more  pollution  than  the  coke  ovens  them- 
selves 

Also  OSHA  Inspectors  decided  the  hood 
produced  a  noisy  unsafe  workuig  condition 
and  prohibited  Its  use 

The  end  result  is  tlie  two  agencies  wasted 
»3  7  nuUion  of  U  S   Steel  8  money 

Dow  Chemical  gave  up  trying  to  build 
Just  one  petriK  hrmical  plant  In  California — 
because  the  regulations  by  the  dictators  In 
Washington  would  not   allow    them  to  do  so 

But  before  they  gave  up  this  ellorl  It  had 
cost  the  company  »65ii  0<H)  for  an  environ- 
mental Impact  report.  HOO.OOO  for  an  en- 
vironmental statement  for  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  »25  (XKi  tor  a  special 
study  on  the  effect  of  tlie  plant  on  the  par- 
ticular county  in  which  it  is  located  »I25  OOO 
for  a  study  on  the  risks  of  spUls  and  clean- 
up. »aoo.000  tcj  build  two  air  monitoring 
stations  so  well  all  know  what  the  air  was 
like  before  and  after  the  plant  Is  built  and 
»50.OOO  for  a  study  cjf  conditions  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Sacramento  Kiver  near  where 
the  plant  was  to  be  loca'ed 

The  Dow  studies  were  the  result  of  the 
arbitrary  and  dli  la'cd  needs  of  no  less  than 
71    Federal   regulatory  agencies 

Company  spokesmen  have  claimed  that  the 
«>st  of  Federal  regulations  for  their  corpora- 
tion was  1147  t)()<i  IKM)  in  1SI75  »  1  86  (XK.HX)0 
111    1976    and  a  startling  »268  OXi  000  In   1977 

General  Motors  recently  released  Its  latest 
figures  tor  their  cost  of  providing  Informa- 
tion to  Federal  regulattiry  ageiK  les  for  1979 
It  estimates  that  it  utlUied  the  equivalent 
of  36.600  full-time  employees,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,943,000  000 

The  figures  mentioned  above  are  but  a 
token  of  examples  of  the  economic  impact  of 
the    Invisible  dictators    upon  our  businesses 

Your  Senator  Jame.s  A  McClure  In  an 
Issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine,  ad- 
dressing his  opposition  to  OSHA  said  "Pay- 
ing a  Federal  bureaucrat  »30  000  n  year  to 
warn  farmers  that  wet  cow  masiure  might 
be  slippery  Is  a  graphic  example  of  how  com- 
pletely ridiculous  the  OSHA  admlnis-railon 
has  become  OSHA  not  only  costs  Amcr.rans 
billions,  but  It  cripples  the  free  enterprise 
system   ' 

Not  only  do  buslneases  In  this  country  suf- 
f  T  at  the  hands  of  these    Invisible  dictators 
but  the  academic  freedom  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  Is  threitened 

Only  20  years  ago  American  colleges  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  fatuity,  their  own 
students,  and  their  own  curriculum  I'hey 
could  conduct  res-arch  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject they  chose  They  could  set  whatever 
standards  they  thought  best  for  residency 
and  parietal  rules  and  student  conduct,  from 
monastic   to  freewheeling 

Today  they  ha-  e  lost  these  freedoms  They 
must  Justify  to  Federal  agencies  In  detail, 
their  admissions  and  faculty  hiring  decisions. 
as  well  as  many  of  their  parietal  rules 

On  June  4  1976  17  pages  of  "Sex  discrim- 
ination regulations  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  citing  as  it.s  mandate  Title  IX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  Through 
these  regulations  the  Dept  of  Health  Educa- 
Uon   and   Welfare   proclaimed    controls   over 
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virtually  every  aspect  of  college  life  from 
admissions  policy  and  physical  education 
classes  to  otT -campus  housing 

The  bureaucrats  enforce  their  mandates 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  ov  withhold- 
ing Federal   lund.s 

When  Grove  City  College,  a  small.  Inde- 
pendent college  in  Pennsylvania  refvised  to 
comply  with  one  of  H  E  W  s  mandates  H  t  W 
could  not  use  its  bludgeon  of  withholding 
Federal  funds  because  Grove  City  had  always 
turned  Its  b.ick  on  fcuch  help  However  some 
700  of  Grove  City  s  2  200  students  were  get- 
ting Federal  loans  or  grants,  all  of  which 
went  directly  to  the  students  In  an  effort 
to  force  compliance  HEW  threatened  to 
punish  these  students  by  withholding  their 
loans  and  grants 

Even  If  a  college  or  university  could  escape 
re^;ulHtlon  by  refu.smg  all  forms  of  Federal 
Rid  and  forbidding  lt.s  students  from  accept- 
ing any  Federal  a.s.slstance  it  would  still 
have  the  Internal  Reyenue  Service  to  con- 
tend with 

IRS  regulations  provide  it  may  deprive  an 
institution  of  Its  "educational  and  "non- 
profit" status  unless  It  falls  Into  line  with 
what  IRS  considers  public  policy  In  prac- 
tice, no  institution  of  higher  learning  can 
escape    their    dictatorial    regulations 

As  of  1975  faculty  members  at  Harvard 
University  spent  some  80  000  hours  of  their 
time   complying   with  Federal   regulations 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
task  of  compiling  Federal  reports  "swamped 
the  unlversi'ys  computer  as  one  admin- 
istrator recalled  "all  other  uses  of  the  com- 
puter stopped  For  a  6-month  period  we 
did  nt  thin*;  but  HEW  rep  irts  " 

Pre-ldcnt  John  A  Hownrd  of  Rockford 
College  m  Illinois  m  speaking  (jf  the  regu- 
latlon.s  said  "Oovernment  has  imposed  a 
policy  which  savs  that  aradenuc  competence 
shall  no  longer  be  the  supreme  determining 
factor  In  faculty  appointments  Academic 
freedom  Is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Ped- 
ernl  siibsidy  has  been  the  bludgeon  employed 
to  demolish  It  " 

Dr  Roche  of  the  American  Association  of 
Presidents  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  addressing  himself  to  the  regu- 
lations, said  "The  ls.suc  at  stake  Is  not 
•♦qvial  treatment  f'cr  minority  groups  or 
women  The  Issue  Is  whether  academic  free- 
dom and  Independent  education  are  to  en- 
dure In  America  " 

Former  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  iD- 
Oregon),  the  author  of  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act    said 

"If  I  or  others  In  the  House  had  argued 
that  this  legl.slatton  was  designed  to  do  some 
of  the  things  which  HEW  now  says  It  was 
designed  to  do  I  believe  the  legislation 
would  have  been  defeated  I  my=elf  would 
not  have  voted  for  It,  even  though  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  ending  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  " 

I  could  spend  the  entire  evening  talking 
to  you  about  the  abtislve  tactics  used  bv 
these  dictators  upon  our  people  businesses 
and  Institutions  Many  of  the  abuses  are  as 
unbelievable  a.s  the  existence  of  the  dic- 
tatorial agencies  themselves 

Let  u«  a.sk  ourselves  "Is  there  any  way  we 
can  ex'rlcate  ourselves  from  the  shackles 
of  the  dictatorial  agencies  we  now  have  gov- 
erning our  lives'"" 

If  we  travel  down  the  same  road  we  have 
traveled  for  the  past  40  years,  the  answer 
Is  "definltelv    no  " 

I^t  us  be  honest  with  each  other  and  let 
us  be  honest  with  ouriehes  We  no  loneer 
have  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people    and    for   the   people 

We  now  have  a  government  of  dictators 
and    professional    politicians 

The  orlplnal  concept  of  electing  U  S  Sen- 
ators for  6  vears  and  Members  of  Co"gress 
for  a  term  of  2  vears  was  designed  with  the 
t>ellef  the^e  people  elected  to  Congres.s  wotild 
express  the  will  of  the  people 
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Unfortunately,  the  way  our  system  has 
wcirked  once  a  man  Is  elected  to  Congress  he 
IS  perpetuated  there  for  most  of  his  life  He 
ceases  to  he  a  representative  of  the  people 
but  becomes  a  professional  politician  With 
each  pas-slng  year  he  gains  more  seniority 
resulting  In  more  power  In  the  political 
circles  In  which  he  lives 

With  his  Increased  political  power  there 
comes  a  greater  desire  to  malntaiti  the  status 
quo  He  becomes  less  sensitive  to  the  real 
needs  of  his  constltuants  and  more  a  part  of 
the  bureaucracy  he  has  helped  to  build 

After  George  Washington  had  served  two 
terms  as  President,  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
serve  longer,  but  declined  Ins. sting  the  wel- 
fare of  Government  could  not  be  served  by 
one  mans  p)erpetuatlng  himself  In  olTlce 

If  we  are  to  get  back  to  a  representative 
form  of  Government,  we  must  limit  the 
length  of  time  a  man  can  serve  In  the  U  S 
Senate  and  the  US  Congress — which  will 
require  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution 

The  conventional  way  In  which  our  Con- 
stitution ha.s  been  amended  In  the  past  has 
been  by  a  »3  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Cotigress 
proposing  the  amendment  and  then  lu  being 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  »-i  of  the  sev- 
eral States 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  resolution  to  restrict 
the  power  and  the  terms  of  ofTlce  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  would  ever  pass  either 
House  of  Congress 

Fortunately,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  need  for 
amendment  which  would  not  be  popular 
with  the  Congress  They,  accordingly,  pro- 
vided for  an  alternative  method  of  amend- 
ment which  has  been  used  but  once 

Article  V  of  the  Constlttatlon  provides  that 
upon  a  vote  of  the  legislatures  of  *,  of  the 
States  a  Constitutional  Cc^nventlon  shall  be 
called  to  pass  upon  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution The  proposed  amendments  shall 
then  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  or  State 
conventions  of  ^4  of  the  States 

I  suggest  that  we.  as  citizens  of  the  varl- 
otis  States  In  which  we  live,  call  upon  our 
legislators  to  be  the  standard  bearers  In  a 
call  by  the  several  States  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
restore  the  provisions  written  out  of  It  by 
the  Supreme  Court — to  prohibit  Congress 
from  delegating  authority  to  soiy  one  man 
or  group  of  men  tfl  write  laws  governing  our 
llve.s  and  cur  property — to  limit  the  term  a 
man  or  woman  can  serve  In  the  US  Senate 
or  Congress 

I  wcnild  also  favor  an  amendment  making 
the  Federal  Judiciary  accountable  to  the 
electorate    the  same  as  our  State  Judiciary 

With  the  adoption  of  such  amendments 
then  and  only  then  can  we  restore  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  to  this 
country.' 

Then  and  only  then,  we  can  break  the 
shackles  of  the  "Invisible  dictators  " 

Then  and  only  then  we  can  return  to  a 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  • 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  toi 

Mr.  Garcia  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  the  balance  of  th©  week, 
on  account  of  necessary  absence 

Mr  Bethune  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Rhode.s  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  serious 
illness  in  family. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  toi 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenneri  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material;  1 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Regula.  for  5  minutes  todRv 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Fazio  I  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material;  < 

Mr,  CoNYERS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1980. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  December  3.  1980. 

Mr.  Fazio,  for  60  minutes,  on  December 
3,   1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

Mr  Symms  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$982.50 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrennef  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Derwinski.  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Lee, 

Mr  Collins  of  Texas,  in  three  in- 
stances 

Mr   Shumway. 

Mr.  Dornan,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

cThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fazio  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Ms    Ferraro  in  two  instances 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr  Clay. 

Mr  Waxman. 

Mr  Harris. 

Mr  Skelton. 

Mr  Weiss. 

Mr   Drinan. 

Mr  Zablocki  in  two  instances 

Mr  Roe. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGN'ED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

5  2357  An  act  to  eliminate  the  amount  In 
controversy  requirement  for  Federal  question 
jurisdiction 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Soeaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  accord - 
mglv  I  at  6  o'clock  and  39  minut€s  pm.^ 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesdav.  November  19.  1980,  at  10  a.m 
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EXECUTIVK  COMMUNICATIONS   KTC 

I'nder  <iaus«-  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
rornmunlcrttion'.  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  mul  referred  as  follows 

5rt.)5  A  Ipuor  rr.in  thr  Ch»lrni»n  Fedcra; 
E'.ri-tlnn  ComnilisliFi  f  rHiismUUiik:  »  rpqufst 
r-ir  Hupplriiif  rita:  »[i[ir.iprla' Ii.hm  fi>r  nsi  ui 
sear  IVIHl  pursuan'  U:  sc.-tl^n  :ilii  di  li  I'f 
Mif  Federal  Kle<':'ii!  (  iiiiipalK"  ■^'■'  "'  ' '' ' ' 
a.s  aninitled  li>  Mir  (  :■.  nut  tee  .-n  Appr-prla 
Unns 

firi.jri  A  ie!tpr  friim  'hf  Asslsiiui'.  Sec  re'ar'. 
of  the  Air  Force  ,  Hest-nrrh  De*.  e-.-piiieM  and 
l.<i»!l.illc»i  IranMiiHt'.ii,;  notice  of  the  ptc- 
p.ised  cunverslim  to  cdutrad.'r  perfiTinsnce 
if  the  family  hovi.sluK  nialntetiance  fiiuc- 
tliin  at  Kii»:laiid  Air  Force  Uaae  1«  pur- 
siiRii'  t..  sei-tliui  MlJibi  of  F'vibllc  Iaw  96- 
HJ    t,i  'he  Commit  tee  nil  Armed  Services 

ftfilT  A  letter  from  the  Director  Defense 
Secur'.t,  Ansifitance  A^encv  transmuting  a 
rep.r-  .-ii  'he  Impact  nji  U  S  readiness  of  the 
A:r  F  r  <• ',  propo.sed  sa^c  of  certain  defense 
eq  ilpineti'  'o  S*lt/fi  land  iT  ransMilt  ta!  No 
HI  oji  purMiuut  to  sertiiin  81.1  of  Public  I.a* 
U4    !0»i     'n  'In-  Ci  iiitii'."re      i,   Arme.l  ^'■'  .  :    >■■• 

Sn.ifl  A  let  ter  fr..m  I  he  :J.^•  1  .  ■  .  .f  (  > ., 'OiiSOii 
Auditor  •ruiisn,:t  •  ir.fi  ..ip.t-s  '  -.arlipus  le- 
piirts  is.s'ifi)  ;>.  ;l.^  -r".  >•  ;<  ,;-.  :.i:.-  to  section 
4,'>^  of  I'ubiic  UiA  ,M  :  >H  ■  ■  M.c  I  nmmlttee 
or.  'he  District  of  Cul  .intjoi 

fi«39  A  letter  from  t:..-  ^s.sl•^taI.•  Sf  re-arv 
of  State  for  Coi.>:rcsH;  -i.ii,  Hcor;  :.■>  Tn:," 
mlttiriK  the  detcrinisui' ;■  o  f  ■  lii>  licp  .-, 
Secretary  "f  Stii'f  t!ia'  'hi-  i :  ,■  c:  i.ii' .1  ■:  .,t: 
-.ecviirv  a.s>ls'a!,i  !■  priKnims  -f  ■  :,c  '  i.'rl 
States  for  flsca:  '.c.ir  I'H;  arc  ;;i  c-n.joMnce 
with  the  hutiiao  rlKh'^-  :ci|'.'.rpmfi.  ■  s  ■  f  si-c-- 
tlon  50-'H  <if  'h>-  F'irciKii  ^s^is'n:,  .•  A  •  -.f 
lll'il  a.s  amendi'd  ;i  .'s  mio'  •  ■  <i>''  '  .  :,  '.ojii 
liiiiJi  of  the  a  '  tc.  the  Committee  on 
h'orelKh  .^fTalrs 

^(540  A  :c"(T  from  M.e  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  Siatf  fir  «.:,.■■. s-.:  i.al  Relations.  tr»n»- 
mittiuK'  ti"':  '■  ■'■  ■'■•■  '^'.ite  Department's  In- 
tentWin  '••  i.s-i.-  ■  ,  n  request  by  the  Oov- 
ernmt'ir  f  •>.(■  Frdfi.  Kepubllc  of  Germany 
to  transffr  certain  U  S  -origin  defense  equip- 
ment t.i  Spain  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Arms  Exjiort  Control  Art.  to  the  Committee 
on   Fori';»;::   Affairs 

5641  A  letter  fran  the  Director.  Defense 
.Security  A.sals^iii.- ••  A^icncy.  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force  s  Intention  to  Oder  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Switzer- 
land (Transmittal  No  81  02).  pursuant  to 
section  36lb)  of  (he  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

564i!  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  foUowup  re- 
port on  the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  rep'irf  of  the  Nft'l'mal  Transportation 
IVjUcy  Study  Commi'-s:'  o  du'ed  June  \\>l\i 
pursuant  to  section  (iibi  uf  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act,  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations 

,^64, f  A  letter  frcin  'he  Administrator  of 
Genera;  Servltes  transmit '  ;nK  a  followup  re- 
port on  the  rei  onuiKO:  la' 1'  r.-s  contained  In 
the  President  s  Fxp..r'  (  .luncil  dated  July  23, 
1979,  pursuant  •••  ,sr,  'cai  61b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisor',-  <'>.ninr"ee  Act:  to  the  Com- 
ml'tee  on  OovprKiiic:.'  iipera'lons 

5644  A  !e"fr  ff  :i.  lie  Administrator  of 
Genera!  Serv:ies  Taiisn,;"  inu  a  foUowup  re- 
port on  the  rec( ,tuiup!:rlii' ;  if^s  contained  In 
therepor'  of  tlie  ,^c^.  ,s' c  ,  1  '  iitioo  ■ '  ee  ,0  F'*-'I 
eral  Pav  dated  ,Auh-:,.s'  J7  '  *7'i  }>  ,:■-  ,,;:,'  ■ 
section  6(1)1  of  the  Fedi-ra:  ,^d■.;-'^';•.  i  om- 
mlttee  Act  to  t  le  (■omml''ee  :.  Ciovern- 
ment  Operation-s 

5645  \  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospe-t  os 
proponini<  alterations  at  'lie  f  lur  Interna; 
Revenue  Service  Center-  !.'i  ('o'.lng'wn  Kv. 
Andiver  Mass  Kao«.>is  :'.  M  and  (  ik'den 
Utah  pursuant  to  secthai  Tai  of  the  Pub- 
;!c    Buildlnns    Act    of    1959     as    amended,     to 


the  C')i!im:itee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
p^Ttatlon 

5646  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
i-ra;  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
p..rt  on  formviUtlon  a:;d  coordination  of 
rs  International  enerRV  policies  (ID  80 
j:  s<'pternber  ;iO  !98ni  Jc.lntlv  to  the  Com- 
.■i,;"ees  -in  0<ivernment  Operations  Bank- 
ing Finance  and  Urban  AfTalrs  Foreign 
A'^rtlrs    and  Wavs  and  Means 

5647  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral -f  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
j,..rt  on  selected  fe.iture%  i-f  V  S  f.ucleir  non- 
proliferation  law  and  pollcv  lEMD  81-9, 
.November  18,  1980i,  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ocvernment  Operations  Ftirelgn  Af- 
fairs and  Science  and  Technology 

5648  A  letter  from  the  C'lmp'ril'er  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .''tates,  'ransmlttlnK  a 
report  on  the  mental  health  rare  of  Jail 
Inmates  (OOD-81  5  November  17  1980i 
lolntly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  'he  lurtlclarv 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLL'TIONS 

Under  clause  ^  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII  public  bills  and  re.solullon.s 
w.ere  in.troduced  arid  severally  referred 
as  follow.s 

!iv   Ni'    ri'^N^AN  of  Oregon   (for  h!m- 
s";fa;.d.Mr    UllmaN)' 

ff  R  835<>  A  bin  to  smend  'he  'n'e-i  a; 
Re\en  -e  Code  of  1984  to  exempt  from  the 
Federal  motor  fuels  excise  -axes  fuel  osert 
In  alrcrsft  while  engaged  :n  rer'a'n  activities 
related  to  nlantlng  caring  for  and  harvest - 
In'?  of  trees  and  other  natural  resotirres. 
to  the  Comml*'ee  on  Wavs  and  Mean' 
Bv  Mr   WHITF 

HR  8360  A  bin  to  Increase  the  m'cthlv 
basic  pay  of  a  certain  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  make  subseouent  Increa-es  in 
pay  and  allowances  for  such  ofTlcer  reflective 
of  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

HR  8361  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
additional  nominations  for  consideration  for 
appointment  to  the  US  MlUtarv  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Artned  Services 

H.   Mr    CONYERS 

HJ  Res  631  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  olTlce 
of  President  and  Vice  Pre-.ldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FASCELL 

H  J  Res  832  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  'o  is.sue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  t>e- 
glnnlng  with  the  first  Sondav  m  June  of 
each  year  as  National  Garden  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  omce  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    WINN 

H  Con  Res  450  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  International  Year  for  Disabled  Per- 
sons,   to   the  Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs 


PRIVATI':    nill^i  AND   RKSCjUTIONS 

L'nder  clause   1   of   rule  XXII.   private 
blll.s    and    resolutuins    were    inti educed 
and  severally  referred  h.--  follo'A.s 
Bv  Mr    DANIFI.S'iN 

H  R  8,162  A  bl,,  f  r  the  relief  of  Equity 
Advertising  Agei.  .  I;,  *..  the  Cominl'tee 
i-n  the  J\idlclary 

HR  8.(61  A  bin  for  the  re.lef  of  Sealtle 
P<i«t-lnte;;;ge:..  or  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  8.164  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  'He 
News  Tribune  to  the  Committee  .n  the 
Judiciary 


N0Vr)>,hiT    IS,    19H0 

By  Mr    MURPHY   of   I'ennsylvanla 
HR    8365    A  bill  for  Ih.    ir,ief  of  Kap  Sun 
ButRa     to   the   Committee   on    the  Judlciarv 
By    Mr     CHARI.EH    V,l!,.-viN    i  '    Iexa.s 
HR     8-186     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    (>M-ar 
Ha  li        K.spl  in./a-MadarlagB         Ines        Grov 
Ksplnoza    Claudia  Paola   Ksplnoza  Grov,  and 
Fe.lpe    A'.dres    F-splntwa   Orov.    to    the   Com- 
milttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII    sponsors 

uere  added  to  public  bills  and  resolulions 
as  foUo'A.', 

H  H     1-"'     Mr    OniNCFH 

H  R    5o:)     Mr    FiNui.fY 

H  R    ,1677     Mr     Wirih 

H  R   48(15     Mr    PATrra.soN  and  Mr    Co.-.Tr 

H  R    764;*     Mr     I  AOKr 

H  R  7688  Mr  Gray  Mr  McDadt  Mrs 
HriKirs  Mrs  Co'. 1  INS  r^f  Illinois  Mr, 
EvANs  Of  Delaware  Mr  Hani  r  Mr  WHirr. 
Mr  Dickinson  Mr  WHirrHfssr  Mr  Roth. 
Mr  Wyatt  Mr  (lav  Mr  MiT<nrii.  of  Mary- 
.tii.d    Hiid  Mr    D  'Rnan 

H  R     7771'    Mr     CHAPCriL    and    Mr     Himi 

11  H    77';<:i     Mr    W  .i.l-t 

H  R    8i  .11     Ms    FiRR^RO 

K  R    Soa.i     Mr    S'  1  AR? 

H  R    8099      Mr     Minish 

H  R    Bl^Bii     Mr    Ci.AisrN 

H  J     Res     215     Mr    Boi  and 

hJ    Res     (ii.i     Mr    Marriott 

H  I  on  Hts  44t;  Ms  Firraro  Mr  Kocov- 
stK  Mr  I>.irriEK  Mr  Rinaiiw  Mr  WoLP* 
iii.d    ,M'^     li  I  R     s 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows 

834  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  th« 
Montgomery  County  Board  HlUsboro,  111,, 
relative  to  the  general  reven.ie  sharing  pro- 
gram, to  the  Commlt'ee  on  Governmenl 
Operations 

835  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Countv 
Commissioners  of  Carlton  County  Minneso- 
ta, relative  to  the  general  revenue  .sharing 
program,  to  the  Commlt'ee  on  Government 
Operations. 

638  Also,  petition  of  the  V;;iage  B  .ard  of 
Trustees  of  Atlantic  Beach  N  Y  .  relative  to 
the  ge.ieral  revenue  snar.ng  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

637  Also,  petition  of  the  Klamath  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  Oregon  relative  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernmenl  Operations 

638  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Shelby  County  Tenn  relative 
to  the  general  revenue  .sharing  program  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

639  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Countv 
Commissioners  of  Salt  Lake  County  Utah 
relative  to  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, to  the  Comm.lttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

640  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Cumberland  County  Va  relative  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program,  to  the 
Commlt'ee  on  Government  Operations 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause   6  of   rule   XXIII,   pro- 
posed   amendments    were    submitted    a-s 

follows 

H  R     6386 
By   Mr    BU7I  FR 
—■On  page  2,  after  line  '.2    add  the  followtng 
new  section 

"Sec         ,    That    section    I006(b  i  1 1 )  (5(    of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act     42  C  SO, 
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2996eibii5i.  i,s  amended  by  strlkluf;  tie 
following  except  as  permitted  by  law  .  i 
connection  with  such  employees  own  em- 
ployment situation 

On  page  2,  after  line  12    add  the  following- 
new  section 

"Src  rhal  section  lOOeif  i   of  the  Legal 

Services  Corporation  Act  (42  USC  29t*6e 
(f  1  I   Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  'sole    " 

By  Mr    LUNGREN 
-  Page  2,  line  11    strike  out  '■$;'I80, 000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  »450.000,()00  for  the 
fiscal   year   1983   ',   and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof 
and  »343  791,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  " 
By  Mr    LUNGREN 
—Page  2    line    11,   strike   out     "»380, 000.000", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■»343,791.000" 

Page   2    line    12,   strike  out    "»45O,OOO,OO0'  , 
Kiid   ln,sert   In   lieu  thereof  ■•»367 ,856,000  " 
By   Mr    SENSENBRENNER 
On  page  2    after  line  12,  add  the  following 
new  section 

"Sec  Section     1007iBi     of    the    Legal 

S,rvlces  Corporation  Act  Public  Law  93-335 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  95-222  1 42  USC 
2996fiai  I  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section ■  I  1 1  I 

■■(ill  in  every  fiscal  year  whenever  the 
private  bar  demonstrates  the  willingness  and 
ability  to  deliver  legal  assistance  consistent 
with  section  1007iai(3i,  make  available 
■iubstanllal  amounts  of  funding  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  legal  assistance  to  be 
rendered  to  available  clients  by  private 
lawyers  " 

By   Mr    SHUMWAV 
— Page    2     after    line    12     add    the    following 
new  section 

Sec  2  Section  1007  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  •  42  U  S  C  2996f(  is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    subsection 

"(11  No  funds  appropriated  under  thiF 
title  for  fiscal  years  1S*81  1982  or  1983  and 
made  available  by  the  Corporation,  either  by 
grant  or  contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  any  individual  unless  such 
Individual  d)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  i2)  Is  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  Slates  under 
the  Immigration  and  .Nationality  .Act  (8  U  S  C 
:!01  et  seq  ),  '3,  l.«  admnted  to  the  United 
States  a.s  a  nontmmlgrRnt  under  section  lOI 
la)  (15  I    of  such  Act    <8   USC    1 101 1  a  i  (  15  i  )  , 


or  (4 1   Is  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a 
r'fugee    under    section    207    of   such    Act    (8 

CSC     11571   ■ 


H  R    6628 
By  Mr    CORCORAN 

I'age  8  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
:  cw    section 

Sec  108  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion shall  use  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  to  resume  and 
complete  proceedings  on  the  Generic  En- 
vironmental Statement  on  Mixed  Oxide  Fuel 
iGESMOl  which  were  terminated  purs^uant 
to  the  oraer  cf  the  Commission  dated  De- 
cember 23,    1977 


HR    6811 
By    Mr     YOUNG   of   F.orlda: 
-On    piige    2.    line    8,    strike    ■■»3  240.000,000  ■ 
a-id  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»2,400,000,000'  and 
on   line   15,  strike  "»3.240.000,000'  and  Insert 
:n  lieu   thereof  "»2,400.000,000  ', 
-On  pa?e  2    line   12    strike  the  period  and 
insert    the    following:    '■      Proftded    further. 
That  such   contributions  shall  to  the  extent 
prjs.slble  avoid    being  provided   under  a  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Act    unless  such  Act 
exte'ids  for  an  entire  fiscal  year  ■' 

On  page  2  line  12.  strike"  the  period  and 
insert  the  following  in  five  annual  install- 
ments of  S648.OO0,0C0  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1981  and  endl'ng  with 
fi.scal    year    1985  ■' 

—On  page  2    line   12,  strike  the  period  and 

insert  the  following  "in  four  annual  install- 
ments of  $810,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  fiscal  vear  1981  and  ending 
with  fiscal  year  1984  ' 

-On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  '■without 
fiscal  year  limitation  ■  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  period  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1981  and  ending  with  fiscal  vear  1983' 
and  on  page  2  line  16.  Insert  ■■,  which  shall 
remain      available      until      expended"      after 

Treasury^' 

-On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following  "  Profided,  That  all 
documents  pertaining  to  and  IncluJln?  the 
agreement  are  made  available  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  " 


— On  page  3,  line  4.  strike  "five'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

— On  page  3,   line  6.  strike   the  period  and 
Insert  the  following     "by  the  President" 
—On  page  3.  line  17,  strike  "If"  *nd  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "ahall  be  required  to  be" 
— On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  "to"  and  Insert  the 
folk  wing:  "not  more  than" 
— On    page    5,    beginning    on    line    6,    strike 
"TTiat    the    subscription    shall    be    effective 
only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are   provided    In   advance    In   appropriations 
Acts"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof;  "That  any 
subscription    to   additional    shares   shall    be 
made   only    after    the    amount    required   for 
such  subscription  has  been  appropriated  ' 
—On  page  6,   line  8,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert    the    following:    ":    Provided    further 
That  the  President  shall  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible avoid  providing  the  subscription  or  any 
part  of  the  subscription  under  a  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act,  unless  such  Act  extends 
for  an  entire  fiscal  year  ' 

— On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  9  strike  out 
■'without  fiscal  year  limitation"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'Tor  the  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1981  and  ending  with  flsral 
year  1986"  and  on  page  5,  line  13  insert  •■. 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended" 
after  "»359, 733,570  ' 

— On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  "to    and  insert  m 
ileu  thereof  "not  more  than'  , 
— On    page    5,    line    13,    strike    ■•$359,733,570" 
and   Insert  In  lieu   thereof  ■■$3(X).000,000' 
— On  page  9,  strike  lines  1  through   19 
— On  page  9,  Immediately  after  line   16    In- 
sert the  following  new  title  IV  and  redesig- 
nate  accordingly     Title   IV— Human   Rights 
section    401,    title   VII   of  Public   Law   95   '18 
!22  use    262di     Is  amended  by  adcilng  the 
following  new  section 

United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop.ment. 
"Sec  706  The  President  shall  direct  the 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
African  Development  Bank  to  propose  and 
seek  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  for  their  respective  In- 
stitutions to  establish  human  rights  stand- 
ards to  be  considered  In  connection  with 
each  application  for  assistance" 
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SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  \oremher  IS,  1980 


The  Senate  met  at  12  30  p  m  .  on  the 
exi)iratHin  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon  Robert  C  Byrd.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia 

PRAYF-R 

The  Chaplain  the  Kevert-nd  Edward 
L  R  Elson  UD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Let  lu  pray. 

AlmlKhty  Ood  mav  Thy  spirit  descend 
upon  us  that  we  may  stand  m  the  full 
stature  of  our  humanity  to  do  Thy  will 
a.s  we  see  it  Grant  to  us  the  unimpaired 
use  of  all  the  powers  with  which  Thou 
hast  endowed  us 

Deliver  us  from  fotilish  discontent, 
from  envv  which  fails  to  count  life':; 
blessings  and  from  jealousy  which  sears 
the  soul  and  scars  the  personalitv  Save 
us  from  regrets  about  things  wlach  can- 
not be  altered  Olve  us  grace  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  to  serve  Thee  gladly 
So  grant  that,  cleansed  from  self  and 
from  sin.  our  lives  may  bring  Joy  to 
others  and  contentment  to  ourselves 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord    Amen 


< Legislative  du]^  of  Thursday.  June  12,  1980) 

RECOONinON   OF  THE 
MAJORITY    LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
FxoN'  The  Chair  recogruzes  the  ma- 
jority leader 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Sei-ate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'  Mr  Magnuson  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter 

V  H   SiN«ri 
PHESIDI.NT  PRO  TFMPtjRI. 

Washington.  DC  ,  November  tS.  1980 
To  t  'ic  Senate 

l':ic!pr  (he  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Robirt  C  Btrd.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Warren   O    Magnuson. 

President  pro  tempore 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore^ 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    ACTING 
MINORITY   LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
minority  leader 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Journal  of 
tlie  procee<llngs  be   approved   to  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  obiectior.    It  :.s  so  ordered 


SAKHAROV  SPFJKKS  OLT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
In  June  of  this  year  I  .shared  with  my 
colleagues  a  remarkable  dcK-ument,  en- 
titled ■  I/etter  from  Exile.'  written  by 
.^ndrel  Sakharov  a  renowned  Soviet 
MienUst  and  liuman  rights  advocate 

Once  again.  Mr  Sakharov  has  spoken 
out  from  his  internal  exile  in  Gorki  a 
Russian  city  closed  to  foreigners  His  let- 
ter, publi.shed  in  the  British  .scientific 
journal  Nature,  was  excerpted  in  the 
Washington  Post 

Mr  Sakharov  exposes  the  truth  of  his 
rondition.s  m  Gorki,  in  contrast  to  re- 
cent st.atement,s  in  the  ofTlcial  Soviet 
i:res,s  His  doctor,  his  aunt  and  his  son  s 
fiance  are  prevented  from  seeing  Sa- 
kharov He  IS  not  allowed  to  make  tele- 
phone calLs  He  reports  that  hus  corre- 
spondence IS  'carefully  inspected  by  the 
KGB  '  and  only  a  fraction  of  it  reaches 
him 

But  such  isolation  cannot  stop  the 
truth  In  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Mr  Sakharovs  voice  is  heard 
He  rertilnds  those  of  us  who  live  In  free- 
dom that  not  all  th"  world  is  .so  blessed 
He  reminds  us  that  basic  human  rights 
lire  systematically  -squashed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ments 

In  his  first  letter  from  exile  Mr  Sa- 
kharov concluded  "Our  only  protection 
Is  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  on  our 
fate  by  friends  around  the  world  "  Those 
of  us  who  are  free  to  speak  out  must 
help  to  keep  the  spotlight  focused  on 
Andrei  Sakharov 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Sa- 
kharovs  most  recent  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
85  follows: 

Sakharov  Splaks  Out 
(Two    months    ago.    scientists    from    several 
nations   met   at   The   Hajjue  to  protest   the 
Soviet    Union's    treatment    of    Andrei    Sa- 
kharov.   the   nuclear   physicist   and   promi- 
nent dissident   who   was  exiled   from   Mos- 
cow to  the  closed  city  of  Oorkl  in  Janu- 
ary   Last  week    the  British  scientific  Jour- 
nal   Nature    published    a    letter    from    Sa- 
kharov. replying  to  statemenla  about  him 
made   at    the   conference     What   follows   1 '. 
excerpted  from  Sakharovs  letter  ) 
My  Isolation  in  Oorkl  Is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent   nature    than    appears    from    the   con- 
ference  There  Is  no  scientific  library  opposite 
my  home,  to  which  I  might  have  access   Op- 
posite  there   Is  only   mud   and   piles  of   rub- 
bish    I    nave    no   contact    with   scientists   in 


Oorkl.  not  liecause  there  are  only  secret 
Institutes  here  but  t)era\ise  I  am  in  a  state 
of  almost  total  ivilatlon  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  anytxidy  at  all  apart  from 
my  wife  and  two  people  from  Oorkl  who 
ot)taliiecl  [)ermls.sloii  for  this  from  the  KOH 
And  one  visit  from  my  university  colleague, 
also  bv  permission  of  the  KOB  Any  others 
are  kept  away  by  a  militiaman  on  duty 
around  the  clock    one  meter  from  the  door 

I  don  I  even  get  to  know  at)out  the  ma- 
jority of  visitors  and  they  have  k""*"'  trou- 
ble After  some  lime  I  merely  learn  of  peo- 
ple who  are  rli>,se  to  me  Our  friend  and  doc- 
tor, who  traveled  from  Leningrad,  was  not 
admitted  nor  was  our  82-vear-old  aunt  from 
Moscow  They  do  not  even  adnUt  my  sons 
fiance  who  has  lived  with  us  nearly  three 
years  l.l/.a  Alek.seeva  The  authorities  will 
w:  allow  her  out  of  the  country  to  Join  the 
person  she  loves,  she  Is  sub'ected  tr.  persecu- 
tion   threats  of  physical  and  legal  reprisals 

To  describe  my  situation  I  might  add  that 
I  have  no  telephone  and  It  Is  not  possible 
to  make  a  rail  from  a  post  oITlce  I  am  de- 
prived of  the  medical  aid  of  those  doctors 
*ho  used  to  treat  me  my  correspondence 
IS  rarefullv  inspected  bv  the  KCiB  and  only 
a  fraction  of  corresp<  ndenrc  reaches  me  In 
the  ho\ise  where  I  live  there  is  a  personal 
radio  lamming  device  which  was  even  In 
operation  before  Jamming  of  radio  trans- 
missions was  res\imed   In  the  f  S  S  R 

In  July  mv  wife  found  two  KOB  agenUs 
In  the  flat  Who  had  entered  through  a  win- 
dow and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mlll'iaman  on  duty  rummaged  through  my 
papers  and  erased  tape  recordings  Illegal 
en'rv  like  this  the  purposes  of  which  may 
r)e  even  more  dangerous  has  happened  be- 
fore I  have  not  received  a  reolv  to  a  single 
one  of  my  letters  or  telegrams  to  officials 
Two  months  ago  I  s'nt  a  letter  to  the  vice 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
r  -S  .s  R  E  p  Velklhov.  and  would  like  to 
hr.ne  for  a  reply 

The  Soviet  press  Soviet  renresentatlves 
abroad  snd  some  of  my  Soviet  colleagues 
during  foreign  missions  In  contacts  with 
peoole  In  the  West  who  are  concerned  about 
mv  fate  In  an  attempt  to  dlsorga-iUe  mv  de- 
fense assert  that  I  am  aealnst  d^ten'e  have 
spoken  out  sgalnst  SALT  and  have  even  per- 
mitted the  dlvulgen'-e  of  state  secret*  they 
also  emphasise  the  mildness  of  the  meas  ires 
taken  against  me  Mv  attitude  and  open  way 
of  life  and  actions  are  well  known  and  show 
how  abstird  these  accusations  are 

I  have  never  infringed  state  serrecy  and 
any  talk  of  this  Is  sUnder  I  regard  thermo- 
nuclear war  as  the  main  danger  threatening 
mani^lnd  and  consider  that  the  problem  of 
preventing  It  "akes  nrlorltv  over  other  Inter- 
national problems  I  am  In  favor  of  disarma- 
ment and  a  strategic  bslance  I  support  the 
SALT  II  agreeme-^it  as  a  necessary  «'age  In 
disarmament  necotlatlons  I  am  at-a'.nst  any 
extJanslon  against  Soviet  l!itervpnt!on  In 
Afghanistan  but  In  favor  of  aid  to  refugees 
and  the  starving  throughout  the  world  I 
regard  as  verv  important  an  International 
agreement  on  refusal  to  be  the  first  to  vise 
nuclear  weaoons  concluded  on  the  basts  of 
a  strategic  balance  In  the  field  of  conven- 
tional weapons 

I  do  not  make  It  my  task  to  give  special 
support  to  the  viewpoint  of  western  govern- 
ments or  anyone  else,  but  exoress  precl.sely 
mv  own  viewpoint  on  matters  causing  me 
anxiety  As  for  the  mildness  of  the  measures 
taken  against   me    thev   f\re  not   as  severe  as 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  nns  vs  hu  h  arc  not  s[x)k<  ri  h\   the  Sfcmhtr  on  the  floor 
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Toll  Shcharansky.  Tanya  Vellkanova.  Viktor 
Neklpelov-nor  a.  the  fats  of  those  await- 
ing trial-Aleksander  Lavut.  Leonard  Ternov- 
sky   Tanya  Oslpova  and  many  others 

But  my  banishment,  without  trial  In  In- 
fringement of  all  constitutional  guarantees, 
the  isolation  measures  applied.  Interference 
of  the  KOB  in  my  life  are  completely  Illegal 
and  inadmissible  as  an  Infringement  of  my 
personal  rights  and  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
of  the  actions  of  the  authorities,  who  are 
casting  aside  even  that  pitiful  imitation  of 
legality  In  the  persecution  of  dissidents  that 
they  displayed  In  recent  years  Only  a  court 
has  the  right  to  establish  that  a  law  has 
t)een  Infringed  and  to  define  the  manner  of 
punishment  Any  deliberations  about  culpa- 
bility and  mercy  without  a  trial  are  Inadmis- 
sible and  against  a  person's  rlghu 

Therefore  I  Insist  on  a  public  trial,  and 
attach  fundamental  Importance  to  this 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  requesLs  for  my  time  I  yield  it 
back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  minority  leader 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  leader  s  time 
on  this  side 


RECOGNITION    OF   SENATOR 
HAYAKAWA 

Tht!  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
pre\iour.  order,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Hayakavn'ai  Is  recognized  for 
not  IP  exceed  15  minutes, 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Chair 


THE       AVAILABILITY       OF      PRESI- 
DENTIAL   ELECTION    RESULTS 

irNTRODUCTION   Or  S     3J04   THROtJCH   S     3207) 

Mr,  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday,  November  4.  while  many  people 
in  our  Western  States  were  waiting  to 
cast  their  vote  for  our  country's  next 
President,  word  was  received  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  before  polls  closed  in  the 
west  coa,st  States  that  President  Car- 
ter had  conceded  the  election  to  Ronald 
Reagan  A  great  many  of  those  potential 
voters  turned  around  and  went  home 
Even  before  that,  the  National  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  in  feverish  competition 
with  ABC  and  CBS,  announced  projec- 
tions that  showed  Ronald  Reagan  to  be 
the  winner  in  the  Presidential  race. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  lost  their  bids  for  reelection  because 
many  people,  on  hearing  these  projec- 
tions and  President  Carter's  concession, 
failed  to  vote.  Lines  formed  up  at  polling 
places  simply  broke  up  as  people  went 
home,  they  simply  dissolved.  After  6 
o'clock,  many  polling  places  were  empty 
People  had  gone  home. 

One  of  the  most  important  privileges 
we  Americans  have  is  the  right  to  cast 
a  vote  for  our  choice  of  candidates  for 
the  OfBce  of  President.  The  results  of 
that  race  often  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  races  for  the  House  and  Senate. 


and  the  State  assemblies,  which  are 
decided  on  the  same  day.  The  practice 
of  projecting  the  Presidential  winner  on 
the  basis  of  1  or  2  percent  of  the  returns 
certainly  does  not  create  a  climate  which 
best  insures  a  fair  election  and  maximum 
participation  in  the  elective  process.  But 
at  present  we  find  the  press  telling  us 
who  has  won  the  Presidential  race  after 
receiving  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
actual  returns. 

Part  of  our  problem  this  past  election 
day  came  from  the  polls  taken  by  the 
television  networks  of  voters  who  had 
just  finished  casting  their  ballots — the 
so-called  exit  polls.  We  cannot  prevent 
the  press  from  taking  thl-,  kind  of  poll, 
nor  can  we  stop  them  from  making  pre- 
dictions based  on  such  a  poll  But  we  can 
keep  the  press  from  having  access  to  any 
actual  election  results  until  everyone  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  At  least  in 
this  way,  each  voter  would  be  assured 
that  early  predictions  are  based  only  on 
conjecture. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mayor 
Diane  Feinsteln  bitterly  complained  that 
many  Democrats  running  for  local  office 
were  narrowly  defeated  in  San  Francisco 
because  voters  went  home  early  after 
hearing  the  network  projections  on  the 
President's  concession 

Congressman  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  also  lost  narrowly  and  com- 
plained for  the  same  reasons 

I  wish  the  news  media  were  willing  to 
curtail  their  own  guesswork  activities 
and  join  us  in  the  attempt  to  encourage 
every  voting  age  citizen  to  participate  in 
the  election  process.  However,  what  we 
have  today  is  a  race  among  the  net- 
works which  has  overshadowed  the  im- 
portance of  the  race  for  the  Presidency 
This  IS  absurd. 

Our  problems  this  year  are  not  new; 
we  first  had  trouble  when  early  election 
results  were  broadcast  in  1960  In  the 
years  since  1960  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  m  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  but  a  solution  has  never  been 
enacted  It  Is  time  to  wake  up  and  face 
the  reality  of  the  situation;  it  is  time  to 
enact  a  solution 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  I  am  offering  not  one.  but  four 
difTerent  proposals  for  a  solution  Each 
of  these  bills  provides  the  means  to 
make  the  results  from  the  Presidential 
race  available  at  the  same  time  across 
the  country  I  am  ofTering  four  difTerent 
measures  in  order  to  insure  that  each  of 
the  possible  solutions  is  given  thorough 
consideration,  to  Insure  that  any  poten- 
tial problems  are  thoroughly  aired,  and 
to  allow  the  selection  of  a  solution  which 
will  best  serve  our  country's  needs 

The  first  proposal  sets  an  hour  for  all 
the  polls  to  close  simultaneously.  The 
polls  on  the  east  coast  would  be  open 
from  9  am,  to  9  pm.,  and  the  central, 
mountain,  and  Pacific  time  zones  would 
have  hours  from  8  am,  to  8  p.m.,  7  am 
to  7  p.m..  and  6  a.m  to  6  p.m  respec- 
tively. Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which  do  not 
fall  within  these  time  zones,  would  be 
given  extra  voting  hours  on  the  preced- 
ing Monday  evening.  None  of  the  results 


would  be  released  until  all  the  polls  had 
closed  Tuesday  at  9  p  m  eastern  stand- 
ard time 

The  second  proposal  is  very  similar 
to  the  first,  but  it  sets  the  simultaneous 
closing  time  at  8  pm  eastern  standard 
time  Our  Western  States  would  have  the 
option  of  opening  their  polls  for  a  few 
hours  on  Monday  evening  Again,  no  re- 
sults could  be  released  until  the  simul- 
taneous closing  time  on  Tuesday 

Another  idea  has  been  suggested  by 
Congressman  Biacci  of  New  York  'With 
this  measure,  election  day  would  be 
changed  to  the  Sunday  following  the 
first  Monday  in  Novemt>er,  The  polls 
across  the  country  would  open  and  close 
simultaneously,  opening  at  noon  eastern 
standard  time  and  closing  at  9  p.m.  east- 
ern standard  time. 

This  means  that  they  would  open  at 
9  am  Pacific  standard  time  and  close 
at  6  p  m    Pacific  standard  time 

Since  the  hours  of  voting  are  short- 
ened with  this  proposal,  it  is  neces.sary 
to  have  the  polls  open  on  a  day  that  is 
not  a  normal  working  day. 

As  for  the  objection  against  voting  on 
Sunday.  Representative  Biacci  has  made 
a  survey  of  the  matter  and  'has  made 
some  inquiries  of  a  number  of  clergy- 
men, I  ask  unanlmo'os  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Representative 
Mario  Biaggi  on  August   19,   1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

During  the  early  stages  of  preparing  this 
legislation.  I  was  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact such  a  proposal  might  have  on  American 
church  life  In  an  attempt  to  address  these 
concerns  I  contacted  various  religious  lead- 
ers throughout  the  Nation  to  obtain  their 
views  Interestingly,  the  response  has  been 
favorable 

In  tact,  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  the  Most  Reverend  John  R 
Qui. in.  wrote: 

The  proposal  for  Sunday  voting  is  one  that 
should  receive  serious  study  and  discussion 
1  cannot  see  how  It  would  react  negatively  on 
church  obligations  but  might  rather  em- 
phasize the  moral  aspects  of  vcier  respon- 
sibility for  all  citizens  .  .  .  Voting  on  Sun- 
day, then,  could  be  quite  consistent  with 
Catholic  social  ministry. 

An  official  from  the  Episcopa:  Church  Cen- 
ter the  Reverend  Charles  A  Cesarettl. 
responded  • 

The  possibility  of  having  Sunday  as  an 
election  day  raises  no  problems  from  a  reli- 
gious standpoint  Many  States  have  a'.ready 
repealed  their  "Blue  Laws'  or  had  them  de- 
clared unconstitutional  Your  suggestion  will 
cause  a  healthy  debate  and  that  Is  most 
welcome 

R3Bardlng  the  proposal  to  establish  voting 
hours  on  a  real-time  basis  an  officia;  for  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  m  the  United 
States  of  America    Donald  J    Wilson     wrote: 

There  would  appear  to  be  considerable 
merit  In  setting  the  voting  hours  on  a  real- 
time basis  as  you  propose 

The  President  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Avery  D    Post    added: 

I  do  want  to  identify  positively  with  your 
suggestion  that  elections  be  held  on  a  real- 
time basis 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President,  my 
final  proposal  is  the  most  simtole  It  would 
require  that  the  results  of  the  Preslden- 
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Hal  race  be  embargoed  until  all  the  polls 
acros.s  the  country  have  closed  No  State 
would  have  to  change  the  hours  that  the 
polling  places  are  open,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  change  the  day  that  elections 
are  held  There  would  be  no  potentially 
unconstitutional  restrictions  placed  on 
the  press  Any  election  officer  who  re- 
leases results  of  the  Presidential  election 
before  the  last  poll  In  Alaska  closes  would 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  However,  the  re- 
sults of  local  elections  for  State  and  lo- 
cal ofTices.  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  could  be  released  as 
usual 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  chart 
which  displays  the  differences  In  each 
bill  that  I  have  outlined  todav  Fach  one 
ofTers  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
that  we  fared  on  November  4  We  cannot 
allow  the  contnuation  of  the  current 
situation  when  :t  causes  a  person  to  turn 
away  from  the  polls  because  his  vote 
has  become  meaningless 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
declining  number  of  the  people  who  are 
eligible  to  vole  make  that  simple  cfTort 
This  Is  the  onlv  opportunity  many  people 
have  to  participate  In  thetr  own  govern- 
ing process  This  participation  is  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  it  Is  up  to 
us  \o  Insure  that  the  guarantee  is 
meaningful 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccor:.  a 
table  which  shows  the  dlfTerences  be- 
tween the  four  plans 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  w;us 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord  h.'< 
follows 

DIFFERENCES     BETWEEN     THE     FOUR     ElECtlON     lAW 
REFORM   PROPOSAIS  OFFERED   BY   MR    hAYAKAVK* 

PROPOSAL  NO.  I 


OwtiMlion  of  votini 


Volini  houn 


Tim*  of  ftlUK 
ol  rtsults 


lit  TueJdiY  «t»»f  tht     9  •  m  (0  »  p  m  9  p.m.  t.i.t. 


Ut  Mond»¥   wlh 
•dditiontl  hou'i  on 
Monday  for  AIaiKx 
and  Hawaii 


«  1 1  (or  conti- 
ntntal  Unitad 
Slattt  «ilh  addi- 
tional hour?  on 
Monday  (of 
Aluka  and 
Hawaii. 


PUOPOSAL  MO.  J 


III  Tuaiday  atttf  \ht     All  polli  cloii  al  S 
Ut  Mondi/   wttn  pm   a. 1. 1.  .may 

\h9  option  o(  aitra  t>«  op«n  for  a 

hours  on  Monday.  total  of  12  hr 

piior  to  that  timt. 


8  p.m.  i.i.t 


PROPOSAL  NO.  3 


lit  Sunday  aftvr  tl^a       AM  polli  optn  from      9  p.m.  t.l.i. 
lit  Monday  m  noon  to  9  p.m. 

Noxmtwf.  a. it. 


POOPOSAL  NO.  4 


Sama  ai  tufsnt  law 
(Ut  Tut'day  aftii 
th«  Ut  Monday  >n 
NovtmtMC). 


Sama  i\  cuntnt  law     At  the  tim*  th< 
(Ifti  uo  to  Iha  lail  poll  in 

Slalta).  tha  nation 

cloaai. 


E.il  — Eatl«tn  itandafd  tim« 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.seni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  four  bills,  each  of  which 
suggests  a  solution  to  the  problem  I  have 
outlined. 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S    3204 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  State.t  of  Amer- 


U-a  in  Congrrsa  assembled.  That  (•)  section  I 
of  title  3  I'nlled  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Rddlng   the   following 

TIME  ma  cLosvaE  or  roi  i  inc  pi  aces 

Sii-  la  I  a)  Notwlthstaiidii.g  section  1 
whenever  such  electors  are  to  be  chosen  by 
election  the  polling  placet  m  such  elections 
shall  remain  open  for  a  total  of  twelve  hours 
However  all  p<'lUnK  places  nationwide  shall 
be  clo.sed  at  9  po-'t  meridiem  i  eastern  stand- 
ard time  I  except  that  anv  such  polling'  place 
shall  no-  be  cloM-rt  \:ntil  all  (jiiallfled  voters 
who  present  themselves  at  such  polling  pla(  e 
tiefore  9  post  meridiem  (eastern  standard 
timet  for  the  purpcise  of  voting  shall  have 
had  a  reaaonahle  uniount  of  lime  to  ca-st 
their  ballots 

■■(bi  Notwithstanding  .section  1.  Slates 
which  would  find  it  necessary  to  open  their 
polliin;  placet  prior  to  6  ante  meridiem  local 
time  In  order  to  rema!:;  open  for  12  hours 
mav  allow  svich  polling  places  to  open  on 
such  first  Monday  m  November  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  total    I'J   hour  voting  period 

■•(CI  No  person  shall  make  pviblic  any  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  number  of 
votes  cast  at  a  presidential  general  election 
to  elect  svirh  electors  prior  to  the  closing  of 
all  polling  places  incliidlng  Alaska  and 
Hawaii 

(b)   The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  1   of 
title   3,    United  States   Code    is   amended   by 
inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  1 
tho  following. 
•  la  Time  for  cloaure  of  polling  places 

8    3305 

Be  (f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt-prefrntatiies  of  the  Untteil  States  of 
A"\rrica  in  Congress  assembtrd  That  (a) 
secuon  1  of  title  3  United  States  Code  Is 
amended    by    adding    the   following 

TIME  roR  ci-o.staE  or  polling  places 
"Sic  la  ia|  Notwithstanding  section  1 
whenever  such  electors  are  to  be  choaen 
by  election,  the  polling  places  In  such  elec- 
tions shall  remain  open  for  a  totaJ  of  twelve 
hours  However,  all  polling  places  nation- 
wide shall  be  closed  at  8  post  meridiem 
(eastern  standard  tunei  except  that  any 
such  polling  place  shall  not  be  i  losed  vmtU 
all  qualified  voters  who  present  themselves 
at  such  polling  place  before  8  post  merid- 
iem (eastern  standard  tlmei  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  shall  have  had  a  reasonable 
amount  of   time   to  cast   their   ballots 

"(bl  Notwithstanding  section  1  States 
not  on  eastern  standard  tln^e  may  open 
after  8  post  meridiem  (eastern  standard 
time  I  on  such  first  Monday  in  November 
but  shall  be  closed  at  II  post  meridiem 
(eaatern  standard  time)  until  the  Tuesday 
next  but  the  polling  places  for  such  elec- 
tions may  not  remain  open  for  more  thaii 
a  total  of  twelve  hours 

•(c)  No  person  shall  make  ptiblic  any 
Information  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
votes  cast  at  a  presidential  K^h*ral  election 
to  elect  such  electors  prior  to  the  closing 
of  all  polling  placee.  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  " 

(bl   The    chapter    analysis    for    chapter    1 
of   title   3    United    States   Code     is   amended 
by   Inserting   after   the   Item   relating   to  sec- 
tion 1  tho  following 
•la   Time  for  closure  of  polling  places  " 

S     3308 

Be  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Ame'ira  in  Congress  as^ernbled.  That  (a) 
chap'er  2  >f  title  II  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  25  (2 
use    7)  the  following 

•'Stf-  25o  Notwithstanding  section  25.  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  1st  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber m  calendar  years  1982  i9fl4.  19«6.  and 
1988    is  established  a.s  the  day   for  the  elec- 


tion, in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  Stales  of  RepresenUllves  and 
Delegates  to  the  Congress  commencing  on 
the   3d   day   of   January   next    thereafter  '•. 

(b)    The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  3  of 
title  II   of   the  Revised  Statutes  is  amended 
by   inserting   after   the   item   relating   to  sec- 
tion 25  the  following 
25a    Time   of    election    for    1982     1984.    1986. 
and   1988   ' 

Sec  3  I  a)  Title  3  United  States  Code  l» 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1  the 
fi.illowing 

TIME    or    APPOINTING    ELECTORS    rO«    1»8«    AND 
1»RS 

•Sec  la  lai  Notwithstanding  .section  1. 
eHectlve  In  calendar  years  1984  and  1988. 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  appointed.  In  each  State,  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
veinber 

lb)  Polling  places  In  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, held  in  calendar  years  1984  and  1988. 
shall  be  opened  In  each  State  at  the  hour  of 
12  no<.ii  and  remain  open  until  6  post  merid- 
iem lea.stern  standard  tlmei.  at  which  time 
the  polling  places  .shall  be  chased,  except 
that  any  such  polling  place  shall  not  be 
cio«ed  until  all  qualified  voters  who  pre.sent 
themselveb  at  such  polling  place  before  9  post 
meridiem  i eastern  standard  time*  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  shall  have  had  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  to  cast  their  ballots  " 

lb)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  1  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  1 
the  following 

•la    Time  of  appointing  electors  for  1984  and 
1988 

Sec  3  Not  later  than  September  30.  1989. 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a 
report  regarding  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act    Including — 

ill  an  analysl.s  of  any  elTects  which  the 
am-ndments  made  by  this  Act  may  have 
upon  the  percentages  or  patterns  of  voter 
participation  In  elections  to  choose  Senators. 
Members  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and 

(2)  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
or  other  action  as  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate. 

S    3307 
Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies     of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled     That     lai 
chapter   29   of   title    18    United   States   Code. 
•.s  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
S  618    Early  disclosure  of   presidential   elec- 
tion results 
•lai    It   shall   be   unlawful   for  any   person 
to  make  public  any  Information  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  a  presidential 
general    election    for    any    candidate    for    the 
otnce  of  President  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  closing  of  all  polling  places    including 
those  In  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

••(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  0(X)  or  imprisonment  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year   or  both  " 

(b)    The  table  of  sections   fur   chapter  29. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 
•618    Early  disclosure  of  presidential  election 
results  •' 
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ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 


UMI 


tine  morning  business,  that  Senators 
may  speak  during  that  period,  and  that 
it  not  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^yllhout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


SECOND    CONCURRENT   BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,   1981-«3 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
as  I  indicated  yesterday,  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  119,  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  Mr.  Bellmon  and 
Mr  HoLLiNcs  are  here,  and  they  will 
manage  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  119,  Calendar 
No    1003. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  iS  Con  Res  119) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and   1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution 

Mr  HOLUNGS  Mr.  President,  we 
are  only  2  days  behind  In  this  matter. 
Last  year,  there  was  much  discussion 
relative  to  a  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  on 
which  we  operated  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  was  agreed  to  on  November  16  of 
last  year. 

So.  even  with  all  the  Interruptions  of 
the  national  election  and  everything  else, 
we  have  been  pursuing  the  matter  as 
diligently  as  we  can. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  having  brought  up  this  matter 
at  this  time,  so  that  we  can  set  some 
kind  of  budgetary  levels  until  at  least 
the  new  administration  has  had  time  to 
come  in  and  .set  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  an  old  song  reminds  us 
that  many  things  can  change  from  May 
to  December.  December  is  still  a  few- 
weeks  away,  but  things  have  already 
changed  dramatically  since  we  first  con- 
sidered the  1981  budget  In  May. 

A  new  President  has  been  elected  The 
leadersh-p  of  the  Senate  is  about  to 
change  hands  And  the  course  of  the 
economy  has  been  anything  but  steady. 
Uncertainty,  radical  ups  and  downs  in 
the  stock  and  credit  markets,  and  sur- 
prises on  the  political  scene  have  been 


the  order  of  the  day.  This  year,  the 
forecasters  and  poUtakers  are  wearing 
out  their  erasers  a  lot  faster  than  usual. 

But  some  of  the  most  important 
things — the  really  fundamental  things — 
have  not  changed.  For  better  or  worse, 
fiscal  policy  will  continue  to  make  a 
decisive  difference  in  the  health  of  our 
economy.  A  policy  of  fiscal  discipline  will 
continue  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  any 
successful  effort  to  break  out  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  dilemma. 

In  May,  we  made  a  bipartisan  judg- 
ment that  sound  fiscal  policy  must  be 
btised  on  spending  discipline  across  the 
board.  No  Intervening  changes  in  the 
political  or  economic  landscape  have  al- 
tered the  basis  for  that  judgment. 

So  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation for  a  second  budget  resolution 
for  1981  maintains  the  steady  course  we 
set  for  ourselves  in  May. 

It  reduces  the  Federal  share  of  GNP 
from  23  percent  in  1980  to  22.7  percent 
in  1981  and  20.7  percent  In  1985. 

It  calls  for  a  1.4-percent  reduction  In 
real  Federal  spending  as  compared  to  the 
budget  Icr  fiscal  1980.  Although  the  total 
outlays  will  Increase  in  terms  of  inflated 
dollars,  when  the  effects  of  inflation  are 
factored  out  so  that  real  spending  power 
Is  measured,  this  budget  contains  in- 
creases in  such  key  areas  as  national  de- 
fense, medicare  and  medicaid,  and  in- 
dexed income  support  programs  that 
have  been  pushed  up  by  the  course  of  the 
economy. 

All  other  spending  programs  in  this 
budgtt  have  been  cut  by  a  total  of  more 
than  15  percent  in  real  terms  compared 
to  the  1980  budget. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that,  Mr  presi- 
dent, because  while  there  was  some  mis- 
giving with  respect  to  the  loss  of  the 
balanced  budget  that  we  adopted  in  our 
first  concurrent  resolution.  We  realize 
now  that  that  has  been  changed  in  the 
context  of  an  additional  percent  in  un- 
employment, here  again  our  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
our  ranking  minority  member,  was  more 
nearly  on  target 

CBO  in  June  was  projecting  9  percent 
unemployment  for  1981  and  he  was 
cautioning  that  was  an  overreaction.  But 
even  with  a  part  of  that  overreaction 
when  we  sat  down,  the  committee  did  its 
very  best  to  maintain  some  kind  of  budg- 
et discipline  still  tending  toward  the 
balanced  budget  if  at  all  possible.  In  that 
context  all  s':endlng  programs  in  this 
budget  other  than  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned which  are  Indexed,  and  defense, 
have  been  cut  by  a  total  of  more  than  !5 
percent  in  real  terms  compared  to  the 
1980  budget. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  the  hopes  we  held 
in  May,  the  fact  that  this  budget  con- 
tains a  deficit  of  $17.9  billion  is  a  disap- 
pointment. But  we  must  face  realitv. 
Forces  beyond  the  control  of  this  body 
have  upset  our  plans  for  balanced  books. 
And  these  new  budget  squeezes  have 
come  about  without  the  help  of  major 
new  spending  programs. 

More  unemployment  and  higher  in- 
flation are  among  the  elements  that  we 
cannot  legislate  away. 

Despite  the  disappointment  of  losing 


the  balanced  budget,  however,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  dramatic  savings  this 
budget  8ichieves. 

A  deficit  of  $17.9  billion  amounts  to  ^ 
$41.1  biUion  improvement  over  the  1980 
deficit.  That  means  $41.1  billion  less 
pressure  on  the  credit  markets.  And  it 
means  we  are  $41.1  billion  closer  to  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  In  the  face  of 
the  challenges  we  have  had  to  overcome, 
that  $41.1  billion  achievement  is  a  very 
substantial  one. 

Despite  the  need  for  savings,  this 
budget  also  addresses  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  the  effects  of  the 
recess.on.  It  provides  more  than  $343 
million  in  1981  outlays  for  human  serv- 
ices and  for  programs  to  ease  the  effects 
of  the  recession. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  resisted  the 
temptation  to  throw  money  at  the  reces- 
sion, just  as  it  is  coming  to  an  end.  We 
have  rejected  the  call  for  massive  new- 
spending  that  would  take  hold  too  late 
to  stop  the  layoffs  and  would  set  back  too 
severely  our  efforts  to  reverse  the  course 
01  inflation. 

This  budget  recognizes,  however,  that 
some  spending  needs  demand  a  generous 
response.  It  includes  a  $174  billion  invest- 
ment to  get  on  with  the  job  of  repairing 
the  all  too  obvious  weaknesses  in  the 
state  of  our  Nation's  defenses. 

This  budget  makes  no  provision  for  a 
tax  r.  due  lion  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
few  months  we  will  have  a  new  President. 
According  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  we  have  right  now  would 
veto  a  tax  cut  bill.  In  a  few  months,  we 
will  have  more  data  on  the  course  of  the 
economy.  The  data  we  have  right  now 
is  a  collection  of  mixed  signals.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  a 
1981  tax  cut.  But  there  is  no  reason  and 
certainly  no  need  to  pick  a  number  out 
of  the  air  and  guess  at  what  our  future 
needs  will  be 

Let  me  digr'ss  on  the  point  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
said  the  President  would  veto  it.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  have  an  ofl- 
the-record  session  with  the  outstanding 
economic  and  financial  minds  of  this 
country  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  very 
beemn^n?  of  June,  just  before  adoption 
of  the  first  budget  resolution,  and  the 
sub  ect  of  unemployment  was  the  main 
sub  ect  of  concern.  We  had  been  talking 
about  7  5-percent  unemployment  for  the 
fiscal  year  19'1,  ard  many  of  the  pre- 
liminary indicators  were  showing  that 
we  would  be  lucky  to  get  by  with  an 
average  of  7.5,  that  the  average  would  be 
nearer  9  percent  As  a  new  Budget  Com- 
mi'tee  chairman  as  well  as  a  candidate 
for  reelection  I  was  dead  serious  about 
this  problem,  so  I  asked  these  experts: 

Now  with  all  l)r.e  talk  about  what  the 
projections  could  be,  let  me  ask  you  Isefore 
you  make  that  firm  projection  by  the  middle 
of  July  when  it  was  due  what  can  I  do  and 
what  can  this  Budget  Committee  and  what 
can  Congress  do  now  to  otTset  the  9  percent 
UTiemtiloyment  that  you  see  coming  down 
the  pike  this  early^ 

SpeciPcaPy,  I  could  not  go  to  the  elec- 
torate on  November  4  and  say  I  had  done 
nothing 

Surprisingly,  that  is  exactly  what  was 
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recommended    The  economists  all   said 
nothing    They  said 

Sfn»tor  what  you  should  b«  concerned 
atxiut  la  198J  and  1983  If  you  had  wanted  to 
offset  the  9  percent  impact  here  In  November 
the  end  of  this  vear  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1981.  you  should  have  acted  some  18  months 
a«o  Your  concern  now  is  the  tiuslneaa  cycle 
In  1983  and  1983  that  we  not  a^atn  «<>  UUo 
a  splraling  Inflation  at  the  end  of  1983  and 
another  deeper  and  longer-lasting  recession 
In  1983  In  order  'o  ofTset  thai  what  we  really 
need  after  the  election  is  a  tax  cut  on  the 
supply  side  of  a  nominal  amount  of  around 
»30  billion  It  should  be  a  very  modest,  verv 
nominal  amount  in  the  Initial  stage  with  a 
promise  in  the  future  namely  in  the  out- 
years  1982  1983  1984,  and  1985  It  could 
grow  But  in  no  event  should  you  be  going 
tor  a  stimulus  which  will  start  us  right  hack 
into  the  Inflation  for  the  across- 1 he- t>iard 
tax  cu'  which  wmild  go  Into  the  mainstream 
of  consumerism  and  defeat  any  attempts  to 
defeat  inflation 

We  collect  some  $281  billion  In  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  if  we  enacted  a 
10  percent  across-the-board  tax  rut  we 
would  lose  $28  billion  revenues  Trvlng  to 
get  us  Into  the  black,  which  we  are  all 
trying  to  do  right  now,  would  be  very 
difficult  but  more  than  anything  else  we 
would  assure  a  very  violent  and  long- 
lasting  Inflationary  period 

So.  I  say  a  tax  cut  now  In  November 
is  not  a  good  Idea  Not  just  because  the 
President  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves  quoting  the  President 
has  said  he  Is  going  to  veto  it  On  the 
contrary.  I  could  not  support  it  because 
It  would  not  be  in  the  country's  best  In- 
terest Just  now,  and  that  Is  the  reason  I 
would  not  support  it 

I  think  those  economists  generally 
were  on  target  I  think  that  none  of  us 
can  really  tell,  economists  and  otherwise, 
and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  It  is 
very  difficult  with  big  Government,  big 
labor,  big  indtistry.  an  international 
economv,  an  international  recession,  and 
International  cartels  in  oil  pricing,  to  sit 
here  as  one  little  body  and  twist  a  lever 
here  of  spending  and  a  little  bit  there 
and  come  out  with  just  the  right  eco- 
nomic answer 

But  the  Inflation  Is  of  such  a  lasting 
and  persistent  nature  that  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  first  order  of  business  Is 
to  get  the  Oovernment  back  Into  the 
black  And  that  Is  why  I  want  revenues 
It  Is  not  that  I  am  not  politic  I  believe 
In  the  size  of  Government  be'ng  cut 
back  and  I  would  like  to  go  to  my  con- 
stituent.s  and  say  "Look  what  I  have 
done  I  have  cut  bark  and  I  have  given 
you  a  big  tax  rut  and  we  have  shown 
those  so  and  sos  in  Washington  " 

It  might  momentarily  make  a  pleasant 
headline,  but  I  ran  tell  you  right  now 
It  does  not  get  us  past  the  inflation 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  tax  Increases 
So  the  committee  believes  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  next  Congress  to  rorLslder 
a  responsible  revenue  policy 

And  along  that  line  I  would  presume. 
as  this  budget  resolution  calls  for,  that 
we  will  be  having  a  third  concurrent 
budget  resolution  I  would  presume  that 
at  tlie  verv  first  of  the  year  that  would 
bo  one  of  the  things  that  Pre.sident-elecl 
Reagan  would  submit  He  will  have  a 
new  Congress,  new  leadership,  at  least 
in  the  US   Senate,  and  we  hope  to  co- 


operate and  see  that  every  chance  is 
given,  not  just  for  his  success  as  Presi- 
dent but  for  the  country's  success  ero- 
nomlcally  So  we  will  be  Itxiking  at  it 
at  that  lime  and  I  hoi*  that  a  pattern 
Is  set  that  can  really  defeat  this  iiifla- 
t  on 

This  budget  includes  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  in  the 
management  and  control  of  PYderal 
lending  artivitieii 

Finally,  this  budget  is.  in  part,  a 
product  of  th.e  historic  reconciliation 
legislation  each  House  of  Congress 
passed  earlier  this  year  It  took  courage 
for  the  Senate  to  cut  back  on  $8  billion 
worth  of  spending  that  was  once  con- 
sidered immune  from  scrutiny  It  look 
courage  to  close  $4  billon  worth  of  tax 
loopholes 

If  the  conference  on  reconciliation  Is 
successfully  concluded,  as  we  hope  and 
expect,  that  courage  will  be  rewarded 
in  a  multibilllon-dollar  reduction  m 
the  size  of  the  1981  deti-it  With  that 
much  of  a  savinijs  at  stake.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  Im- 
portance of  bringing  the  conference  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

But  I  might  add  and  emphasize  that 
we  have  met  witli  the  various  cliairmen 
of  the  committees  I  met  with  Senator 
IxDNG  in  Finance  a  couple  of  times  on 
yesterday  We  had  a  meeting.  Congress- 
man GiMMo  and  mvself.  as  cochairmen 
of  that  particular  conference  We  con- 
ferred again  this  morning  trying  to 
prompt  and  urge  the  parties  to  reconcile 
their  differences  and  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  reconciliation  that  there  Ls  no 
such  thing  as  uncontroUables.  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  cut  bark  if  the  Con- 
gress has  a  mind  to  do  It 

'Mr  BFiADLEY  assumed  the  chair  ' 
I H r  BC nr. rj  a N n  the  r(    . n i  ■  m v 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  1981  repre- 
sented the  most  stringent  spending  plan 
in  recent  memory  It  not  only  limited  the 
Trowth  of  Federal  sijendiruv  it  railed  for 
$6  billion  in  savinus  from  existing  law 
And  it  set  the  stage  for  the  first  balanced 
budget  since  1969 

That  balance  was  premised  on  a  mild 
and  brief  recession,  and  the  premise  was 
not  a  wildly  optimistic  one  On  the  con- 
trary, our  economlr  a.ssumptions  were  a 
bit  more  pessimistic  on  the  strength  of 
the  economy  than  the  consensus  view  of 
the  major  private  forecasters 

A  deeper  recession  than  the  forecasters 
predicted  at  the  time  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion—  with  higher  unemployment  and  no 
relief  from  Inflation  — has  upset  our 
plans  for  balanced  books  But  things  are 
not  a.s  grim  as  CBO  or  many  forecasters 
thought  in  June  and  early  July  There- 
fore the  Budget  Committee  at  Its  August 
markup  assumed  an  unemoloyment  rate 
for  1981  of  8  5  percent.  t)elow  the  CBO 
June  forecnst  of  9  percent  but  still  a  very 
cautious  estimate 

We  were  also  realistic,  however,  about 
prospects  for  somewhat  worse  inflation 
than  CBO  had  forecast  We  realized  too 
tliat  inflation  and  hU'h  interest  rates  go 
together  We  added  more  Interest  costs 
to  the  budget  In  our  August  markup  than 
the  CBO  June  forecast  would  have  re- 
quired All  of  the.se  forecast  changes  were 
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within  CBO  forecast  ranges  and  were 
suggested  by  incoming  data  on  the 
economy 

Since  that  August  markup,  events 
have  not  only  showii  that  we  were  right 
to  move  in  the  direction  we  did  The 
rece.ssion  that  took  hold  more  quickly 
than  expected  seems  to  have  ended  just 
as  abruptly  The  unemployment  rate 
dropped  back  to  7  .S  percent  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  leading  indicators  kept 
rising 

Mr  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
recommends  a  consistent  and  responsible 
fisral  plan  that  is  characterized  by  three 
fundamental  features  Continued  re- 
straint in  the  fare  of  inflation  a  refusal 
to  sacrifice  sound  economic  Judgment 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  balanced 
toudget.  and  a  rejection  of  ma.ssive  stim- 
ulus as  a  respon.se  to  the  reces>'on 

Let  me  summarize  each  of  these  fea- 
tures in  turn 

First,  we  can  neither  nin  nor  hide 
from  the  fact  that  inflation  remains  our 
most  serious  underlying  concern 

In  testimony  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Charles  Schultze  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
summed  up  the  challenge  "There  Is  a 
momentum  to  mher.ted  inflaton"  he 
said  'Wages  and  prices  chase  each  other, 
influenced  by  expectations  about  infla- 
tion in  the  future  Unless  some  force 
actively  works  against  that  inherited  in- 
flation. It  tends  to  keep  going  unabated  " 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  exercise  that  restrain- 
ing force  The  public  demands  it  The 
very  integrity  of  our  economv  depends  on 
it  In  the  end  all  of  our  citizens — those 
who  are  underprivileged  and  those  who 
are  comfortable — can  only  achieve  a  bet- 
ter future  if  inflation  is  squeezed  out  of 
our  economic  system 

This  budget  accepts  that  responsibil- 
ity It  preserves  the  spending  cuts  map- 
pe-i  out  m  the  first  resolution 

The  Senate-pa.'^sed  reconciliation  bill, 
together  with  other  savings  legislation 
already  enacted  or  underway,  will  elim- 
inate many  billions  of  dollars  in  1981 
spending  Each  of  us  has  constituents 
who  will  not  welcome  those  rut-s  For 
those  who  reaped  the  benefits,  poorly 
targetel  spending  and  unproductive 
subsidies  were  nice  to  have  But  the 
American  people  cannot  afford  such 
plums  We  have  begun  to  break  the  log- 
jam of  unjustified  spending  that  has 
been  such  a  hea\y  drag  on  our  efforts 
over  the  years  to  bring  the  budget  more 
firmly  under  c  ntrol 

As  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  the  recon- 
ciliation b'll  could  save  $500  m'llion  in 
child  nutrition  program  reforms  $14 
billion  In  medicare  and  medica'd  re- 
forms. $1  7  billion  In  unen  ployment  in- 
surance reforms.  $800  million  through 
the  elimination  of  twice-anual  cost  of 
living  increase  adjustments  for  civilian 
government  and  military  retirees  $600 
million  in  higher  education  programs. 
and  $400  million  in  veterans  programs, 
plus  savings  in  dozens  of  other  programs 

I  would  be  glad  to  di.scuss  with  my 
distinguished  ranking  Member  exactly 
where  we  are  on  some  of  those  because, 
obviously.  It  IS  going  to  be  difficult  to 
ho'd  that  cost-of-living  increase  and 
.several  of  the  other  things  that  we  have 
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been  so  hopeful  of  keeping  in  the  rec- 
onciliation process 

These  1981  spending  savings  can  only 
be  achieved,  however,  through  a  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  the  current  recon- 
ciliation conference  With  the  good  faith 
and  hard  work  that  have  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  conferees  from 
both  Houses,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
confident  that  success  will  be  realized 

Beyond  reconciliation,  the  following  is 
only  a  sampling  of  major  areas  of  spend- 
ing restraint  assumed  in  this  budget  res- 
olution All  of  the  savings  are  expressed 
m  terms  of  1981  outlays  compared  to 
outlays  for  1980: 

A  no-growth  policy  for  EPA  construc- 
tion grant,  research,  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  a  savings  of  $100  million; 

Cuts  in  untargeted  public  employment 
programs  totalling  $200  million  in  sav- 
ings, 

A  $600  million  savings  in  water  re- 
source projects  construction  and  opera- 
tions   representing  a    10-percent  cut: 

A  restriction  of  international  develop- 
ment programs  to  current  law  levels,  cut- 
ling  almost  $200  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

A  phasing-out  of  the  CETA  title  VI 
countercyclical  public  service  employ- 
ment program  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1981, 
for  a  savings  of  $1  billion. 

No  liberalization  of  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  proposed  in 
HR   1543.  saving  $1.3  bUlion: 

A  one-third  reduction  in  general  reve- 
nue sharing  for  a  savings  of  $17  billion. 

All  told.  Mr  President,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  recommended  budget  calls 
for  a  1  4-percent  real  reduction  In  over- 
all Federal  spending  And  when  increases 
for  such  key  areas  as  defense,  medicare 
and  medicaid,  and  indexed  income  secu- 
rity programs  are  factored  out.  the  real- 
terms  .savings  amount  to  more  than  15 
percent. 

Many  armchair  analysts  describe  the 
recent  election  as  a  popular  revolt 
against  reckle.ss  Government  spenders. 
That  Is  all  very  dramatic  But  the  truth 
Is — under  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
e.ss— the  rebellion  has  come  quietly  from 
within  We  are  determined  to  cut  back 
further  on  Federal  spending:  but  we  will 
not  be  launching  a  bold  new  trend.  We 
will  be  sustaining  a  drive  that  started  2 
years  ago 

According  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  per 
capita  Federal  spending  peaked  in  real 
terms  in  1978  In  2  years  time,  the  budget 
process  has  reduced  the  individual  citi- 
zen's Federal  spendiiu;  burden  by  a  full 
2  percent  in  constant  dollar  terms.  We 
have  cut  back  on  real  per  capita  domes- 
tic spending  by  3  percent  while  defense 
spending  has  n.sen  by  1  percent  per 
capita  in  real  terms 

That  achievement  must  be  seen  In  per- 
spective For  more  than  half  a  centurv. 
Federal  spending  continued  to  grow  in 
real  per  capita  terms  The  leadershi;^  of 
Congress  has  changed  hands  many 
times  Presidents  have  come  and  gone 
The  political  fortunes  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  ebbed  and  flowed.  But 
the  big  spending  trend  kept  right  on 
coming  or  rolling  along,  as  the  song  Old 
Man  River  says. 


We  have  already  turned  that  trend 
around.  We  have  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  But  good  work  it  has  been.  And 
this  budget  maintains  that  positive 
course. 

Some  of  the  spending  cuts  contained 
in  this  budget  are  long  overdue.  Some 
of  them  are  painful  and  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted with  reluctance  But  a  price  must 
be  paid  for  restraint.  In  offering  this 
budget  recommendation  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  is  insisting  that  the  price 
must  be  paid. 

The  second  basic  element  of  our  rec- 
ommendation rejects  the  idea  that  we 
can  hold  to  the  totals  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion and  keep  the  hu'lfet  in  hri^nr-o 
despite  the  forces  that  have  thrown  it 
into  deficit. 

No  Senator  regrets  the  loss  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  more  kecnlv  than  your 
chairman  does.  But  we  must  live  in  the 
real  world.  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
It  may  be  areued  that  we  can  .save  the 
balanced  budget.  But  we  could  only  win 
that  victory  by  undermining  our  se- 
curity or  by  imposing  unacceptable 
burdens  on  our  economv  and  on  our 
people. 

I  might  emphasize  there.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, with  the  $17.9  billion,  that  actuallv 
in  budget  authority  we  have  had  a  real 
add  on  in  1981  over  1980  in  the  defense 
function  of  $29  1  billion  We  could  well 
have  gone.  Mr  President,  substantially 
lower,  to  lust  an  $11  billion  add  on  to 
that  function,  and  then  we  could  have 
talked  about  the  balanced  budget  still 

So  the  emphasis  should  be  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  desire  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment back  in  the  black,  there  is  still  the 
enual  desire  to  play  catchup  ball  with 
re.spect  to  our  national  defense  and  our 
national  security. 

If  we  hope  to  succeed  in  promoting  a 
steady  economic  recovery,  we  cannot 
abandon  the  discipline  we  accepted  in 
May  But  neither  can  we  pile  another 
$17  9  billion  heap  of  spending  cuts  on 
top  of  those  we  have  alreadv  endorsed 

We  cannot  ignore  the  events  that  have 
changed  the  economic  land.scape  since 
the  first  resolution  was  pqssed  We  can- 
not wish  awav  the  spending  rates  that 
have  developed,  largely  flowing  from 
past  appropriations  And  we  cannot 
snatch  awav  the  protections  for  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  unemp'oved  that  are 
built  into  our  laws  It  is  those  pro- 
tect on.s — unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps,  social  securitv.  and  so  on— 
that  have  caused  the  deficit  to  reappear 
with  higher  inflation  and  unemployment 

Let  us  look  at  the  components  of  the 
$17  9  billion  deficit  contained  in  this 
budget  $7  6  billion  results  from  the  re- 
cession's effects  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  income  support 
pavments:  $5  7  billion  results  from  De- 
fen.se  soending  increases  required  to  let 
o'.ir  militarv  forces  stay  even  with  infla- 
tion and  to  meet  revised  spend-out  es- 
tim^ates:  $1  6  bil'ion  results  from  the  im- 
pact inflation  has  had  on  programs 
other  than  Defense:  and  $4  5  billion  re- 
sults from  outlay  reest'mates  in  non- 
Defense  programs  and  from  a  few  pro- 
gram changes  in  non-Defense  areas  such 
as  building  up  the  strategic  petroleum 


reserve  and  boosting  support  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  better  our  balance 
of  payments. 

This  is  a  matter  of  interest,  of  course, 
to  our  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
because  he  tried  with  various  amend- 
ments to  put  caps  on  the  outlay  figures 
We  say,  of  course,  the  way  to  control 
spending  is  at  the  budget  authority  level, 
not  the  outlay  level.  So  there  it  is  In 
previous  years  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved budgetary  levels  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  now  they  have  ac- 
celerated those  in  a  revised  spend 
outflow.  As  a  result,  they  have  jumped 
some  $4  billion  upwards. 

We  were  talking  about  $153.7  billion.  I 
think  It  was.  m  the  050  function  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  We  met  at  the 
WhiLC  House  with  President  Carter  about 
taking  care  of  the  pay  increase  he  en- 
dorsed aboard  the  deck  of  the  NimiU. 
and  ivlbo  the  amounts  we  thought  were 
neces.sary  to  keep  us  current 

At  that  time,  we  pointed  out  to  the 
President  that  in  July,  with  the  acceler- 
ated spending  being  monitored  by  our 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  staff 
in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  he  was 
going  to  have  a  higher  defense  figure 
than  one  that  had  been  characterized  as 
cheating  social  programs," 

On  that  basis,  short  of  the  mark,  along 
came  the  $157.7  billion  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  submitting,  and  that  was  the 
revised  spendout  course  that  the  admin- 
istration took  And.  of  course,  with  the 
increased  inflation,  we  have  added  an- 
other $1  biUion  or  so  to  keep  in  constant 
dollar  amounts  of  appropriations  neces- 
sary lor  those  things  approved  under  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

So  there  is  $5  7  bill  on  in  defense 
spending  increases  required  to  let  our 
military  forces  stay  even  with  inflation 
and  meet  revised  spendout  efforts 

Who  1..-  going  to  come  forward  and  get 
a  majcnty  vote  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing' The  majority  now  in  both  Houses 
perhaps,  or  at  least  on  the  Senate  side, 
would  be  for  even  further  increases  And 
that  ,s  what  our  new  President  is  speak- 
ing about  in  his  administration  So  we 
had  to  go  up  at  least  that  amount  We 
could  not  cut  it. 

We  could  not  cut  the  authorized  level 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  un- 
employment-related programs  Reces- 
sion'.-, effect  is  there  and  the  people  are 
ther>'.  We  did  refuse  to  liberalize  and  ex- 
tend adjustment  assistance  to  secondary 
impacted  industries.  But  there  is  $7.6 
billion  of  spending  driven  by  higher  un- 
employment and  there  is  not  too  much 
discretion  there. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  $16  biUion  that 
we  have  with  inflation  on  programs  other 
than  defense. 

On  this  point  there  is  some  informa- 
tion winch  should  be  included.  I  will  ask 
the  stafi  to  make  a  copy  of  this  so  I  can 
insert  it  into  the  Record. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  misnomers 
that  our  friends  in  the  free  press  picked 
up.  and  we  should  once  and  for  all  end 
the  arguments  and  the  dialog,  is  with 
respect  to  a  tax  cut  merely  amounting  to 
a  c'lt  on  th°  m'-rease  in  taxes  I  wish  it 
were  so.  I  wish  it  were  so. 
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The  Idea  is  that  with  thi.s  inflation 
people  ratcheted  up  m  the  mrome  tax 
bracket  There  are  biUions  and  billions 
of  additional  revenue  dollars  flowing  to 
the  National  Trea.sury  which  arc  not 
needed  They  are  ju-st  put  on  new  pro- 
Kranis  and  vou  develop  a  tremendous 
sluih  fund-  of  moneys  to  be  expended 
That  inflation.  In  other  words,  does  not 
cost  the  Ooverninent 

That  IS  false,  absolutely  false  Infla- 
tion C06US  the  Government  just  as  well  as 
It  cosU  the  individual  Here  is  what  luus 
happened. 

Let  us  set  aside  in  our  minds  the  off- 
setting social  security  tax  increases 
Neither  side  is  talking  about  that  in 
this  particular  discussion  There  are 
some  $11  or  %\2  billion  on  the  amount  we 
gave  We  gave  a  14  3-percent  increase  m 
social  security  in  July  and  we  could  not 
pick  up  five  votes  on  either  side  of  this 
Capitol  to  try  to  hold  It  down  to  7  per- 
cent or  half  of  that  amount 

That  cost  iLS  some  $16  8  billion.  Now 
we  are  going  to  have  to  put  in  taxes  and 
the  taxes  are  not  go.ng  to  quite  Uke  care 
of  that  amount,  as  I  see  it  at  the  present 
time  Wf  are  not  talking  about  windfall 
profits,  because  they  are  needed  to  pay 
out  more  money  In  energy  assistance  to 
the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  disad- 
vantaged, put  some  of  that  Into  synthetic 
fuels,  put  It  in  these  different  programs 
around  We  are  not  talking  about  th? 
windfall  profit  tux  when  we  talk  about 
this  $85  bilhcin  ir.  new  taxes  coming  next 
vear 

Let  us  look  at  tne  some  $60  billion 
ihat  comes  about  a.s  a  re.sult  of  infla- 
tion What  happens  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment'  You  see.  the  rise  in  tax  burden 
due  to  mtlaiton — what  we  call  bracket 
reep — is  not  $60  billion  On  the  contrary, 
that,  by  itself,  is  $9  4  billion  And  we 
admjnish  that  there  are  some  around 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  that  did  not 
Ket  that  bracket  creep.  I  would  enjoy 
that  creeping  up  on  me. 

The  fact  is  that  when  you  get  the 
bracket  creep,  you  get  your  Income  in- 
creased The  labor  unions,  the  workers 
Hi'  America,  have  adjustments  and  other- 
wise, the  people  in  Government  it-self  — 
they  have  gotten  certain  pay  increases 
rtcross  the  board,  and  they  are  getting 
more  monev  As  a  result,  they  do  get  Into 
a  higher  bracket  But.  obviously,  the 
majority  of  the  working  people,  I  believe, 
in  this  country  are  not  subject  to  bracket 
creep  I  should  like  to  have  that  bracket 
creep  disease  catch  hold  of  me  and  creep 
up  on  me  and  give  me  a  little  more 
money  so  I  could  Join  the  group  They 
all  act  as  though  it  is  some  kind  of  virus 
to  be  avoided  I  have  been  trying  to 
catch  It  and  cannot  I  was  accused  of 
trying  to  catch  it,  incidentally.  In  the 
campaign  I  will  speak  about  that  later 
In  any  event,  that  is  a  S9  4  billion  rise 
in  the  tax  burden  because  their  pay  has 
increased  and  they  get  into  a  higher  pay 
bracket 

Then  we  have  the  rise  In  the  tax  base. 
This  IS  a  broad  spectrum  of  middle 
.^rnerlca  coming  forward  from  the  lower 
income  tax  brackt-ls  where  they  are  not 
paying  any  tax.  who  come  in  and  pay 
taxes  for  the  first  time    The  total  rise 


in  that  category  of  Ux  receipts  due  to 
inflat  on  or  the  ri.se  m  tlie  tax  base  due 
to  inflation  is  $51  5  billion  So  we  have 
a  total  rise  m  tax  receipts  die  t^  infla- 
tion of  $60  9  billion 

So,  momentarily,  yes,  let  us  look  at  it 
There  is  a  fund  so  we  all  say  for  a 
minute  let  us  ^ee  what  we  are  going  to 
do  as  budgeleers.  where  we  can  start 
rutting  and  everything  else  Then  we 
lcK)k  at  the  particular  pmgrams— the 
Departments  the  heads  the  programs 
m  Defen.se  the  programs  m  all  the  other 
Departments  First  thev  indexed  non- 
defense  programs  T)ie  increase  m 
spending  due  to  inflation  m  all  the 
effectively  indexed  nondefense  pro- 
grams is  $J4  5  billion  We  loik  at  de- 
fense and  thut  nicrea'i'  !o  an  amount — 
ascnbable.  of  course  to  the  defense  in- 
flator— of  $".6  3  billion  That  would  get 
the  same  amount  of  defense  we  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  without  the  rise 
in  inflation 

Then  we  get  the  other  nonindexted 
programs  that  cost  $4  8  billion  And. 
of  course,  the  interest  rates,  we  see  In 
the  morning  news,  has  now  gone  to 
16  25  percent  prime  different  from  the 
interes'  rate  of  around  4  percent  for  3- 
month  Treasury  bills  That  goes  up  and 
costs  us,  before  we  even  have  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  $18  bill'on  It  Is 
always  rather  amusing  Mr  President 
We  are  talking  to  the  reporters  all  tnlk- 
ing  about  cutting,  and  they  have  already 
increased  it  through  inflation  $18  bil- 
lion right  there 

We  are  talking  about  cutting  budgets. 
That  just  shows  now  that  with  those  in- 
creases, trying  to  hold  the  line  without 
cutting  any  programs,  that  is  a  sum 
total  of  $63  6  billion.  So,  actually,  the 
change  in  the  1981  deficit  due  to  infla- 
tion is  plus  $2  7  billion.  So  the  first  thing 
that  we  have  to  do.  when  we  sit  around 
the  table,  due  to  inflation,  is  not  take 
.some  slu.sh  fund  and  divide  it  around 
We  have  started  behind  the  goal  line 
to  the  tune  of  some  $2  7  billion  before 
we  got  a  first  down  We  hive  to  get 
back  some  $2  7  billion  to  get  up  to  the 
line  of  scrimmage  economically  That  is 
one  of  the  biggest  misunderstandings 
that  we  have,  economically,  in  our  coun- 
try when  we  start  talking  about  our 
budgets  I  have  the  explanation  for  th's, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  Senate 
any  more  at  this  time  I  shall  try  to 
close  my  remarks  and  elaborate  on  it 
further  in  debate 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  document  entitled  'The  Esti- 
mated KfTects  of  Inflation  in  the  Federal 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  198 1"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Estimated  Errtrrs  of  Inflation  in  thi 

Federal   Bi'Dt.et   in   Fiscal  Year   1981 

Budget    increase,    fiscal   years    1980-81 

I  In  billions  of  dollars] 

Rise   in   tax    burden   due   to   inflation 

(bracket    creep* »     9  4 

EfTecu.    of    rise    tn    tax    bkM    due    to 
Inflation    - -     *•   5 


Increase  In  spending  due  to  inflation: 

Indexed  ncmdefeiise  programs. 24   5 

Defense,   im  rease  ascrlbable  to  rise  In 

defense    deflator  16  3 

Other    nonlndexed   programs..., '4  8 

Interest  dif!ereni-e  from  interest  rates 
around  4  percent  for  8-month 
Trea.sury    bills 18  0 


ToUi  rise  tn  tax  recelpta  due  to 

Inflation - -  -  -     80.  9 


Total    63  6 

Change  In  flsral  year   1981   deflcll  due 

to    inflation ^2  7 

Tiie  Senate-reported  Second  Budget  Res- 
olution included  this  amount  to  partially 
rover  Inflation  In  nonlndexed  pro(,'rams  other 
than  defense  However  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  did  nof  fully  protect  such  pro- 
(.ram.i  agaln«t  inflaMnn  if  we  had  done  that. 
11  wovtld  have  sdded  another  110  9  billion  to 
the  spendlnt!  m  the  budget 

Norr  It  has  been  estimated  by  CBO  that 
in  (tenernl  inflation  derrea.ses  the  deflclt  by 
»3  to  16  billion  pei  percentage  point.  Im- 
plying tliat  the  1981  deflclt  would  t«c  $J0  to 
»6D  billion  higher  without  the  Inflation  of 
around  10  percent  forecast  for  FY  1981  Such 
l,;eneral  estimates  do  not  apply  to  FY  1981 
for  the  following  reasons 

1  The  fSO  to  leo  billion  estimate  does  not 
Include  the  effect  of  Inflation  on  interest 
rates 

2  The  130  billion  estimate  assumes  that 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  no  faster 
ihan  the  ONP  deflator  The  CPI  ris»s  4  6  pei- 
rentage  points  more  than  the  drflnir.r  in  FY 
80  and  1  1  point  more  in  FY  Rl  and  as  a  re- 
sult FY  Bl  Indexed  outlays  rise  fft,ster  that, 
the  tax  base 

3  The  »30  to  »ao  billion  estimate  does  no; 
include  the  amount  required  to  ofTset  the  ef- 
fect of  Inflation  In  defense  spending  or  the 
amounts  by  whirh  nonlndexed  functions 
other  than  defense  were  increased  to  partly 
or  wholly  maintain  real  spending  levels  In 
the  face  of  inflation 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  there 
Is  $4  5  billion  that  results  from  outlav 
reestimates  in  nondefense  programs  and 
from  a  few  program  changes  In  nonde- 
fense areas  such  as  building  up  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  and  boosting 
support  for  the  Fxport -Import  Bank  to 
better  our  balance  of  payments 

Mr  President,  these  outlay  reestimates 
are  particularly  annoying  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  myself  When  we 
judiciously,  conscientiously  sit  around, 
go  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night, 
break  up  at  11  15  pm  and  come  back 
and  mark  up  and  try  to  hold  a  quorum. 
working  our  dead-level  best  to  keep  this 
entire  thing  in  line,  and  we  are  fussing 
over  $100  million  here  or  $200  million— 
we  never  think  it  is  peanuts  We  think  it 
is  highly  important  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den, we  come  back  and  get  the  econo- 
mists' reestimates  All  of  a  sudden,  we  did 
not  spend  it.  but  there  has  been  spent  in 
the  reestimates  some  $4  billion  $5  billion, 
and  $6  billion  In  this  particular  case. 
around  $3  billion  came  out  of  those  re- 
estimates 

I  remember  we  put  $11  billion  In  for 
the  Eximbank.  an  additional  amount  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  But  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  svstem  not  just 
to  get  better  proiection  but  to  sav  what 
we  mean  and  mean  what  we  say  and 
have  it  respected  when  wc  try  to  give  a 
very  formal  and  valid  approval  of  that 
concurrent  resolution 

We  lose  cred  bility  when  we  come  in 
and  hold  our  colleagues  back  $100  mil- 
lion here.  $50  million  there,  cannot  ac- 
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cept  that  amendment,  vote  to  foreclo.se 
this  and  that  then  come  back  and  find 
ourselves  billion.-  out  of  line  due  to  what 
they   want   to  call   reestimates 

Mr  President,  the.se  unavoidable  in- 
creases total  $19  4  billion  When  we  de- 
duct the  $200  m  Uion  surplus  m  the  first 
resolution  and  also  account  for  increased 
re\enues.  it  is  .self-evident  how  the  J17  9 
billion  deficit  came  into  being 

But  what  IS  not  .self-evident  is  room 
for  cutbacks  What  is  not  self-ev.dent  is 
the  impact  that  a  spending  cut  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  would  have  on  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  American 
people 

One  possible  scenario  is  presented  on 
page  14  of  the  committees  report  Wc 
could  balance  the  budcet  by  cutting  back 
on  military  operations  and  personnel 
delaying  procurement  of  much  needed 
weapons  heightening  the  dangers  of  our 
dependencv  on  foreign  oil  by  cutting 
back  on  SPRO  putting  an  end  to  any 
program  to  clean  up  hazardous  waste 
dumps,  causing  50.000  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans  to  lo.se  their  SSI  bene- 
fits— and  so  on  and  so  on  At  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Recofd  a  breakdown  of  the  po- 
tential cuts  set  forth  m  the  committee's 
report 

I  think  our  colleagues  ought  to  have  it 
in  th*^  Rfcord  facing  them  so  they  can 
see  exactly  what  that  would  mean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Implications  of  Maintaining  the  First 
Resolution  IJnchanced 

During  the  Committees  deliberations,  a 
proposal  was  made  To  ignore  the  re-estimates 
brought  Bt)out  by  the  recession  and  by  the 
most  recent  data  on  the  cost  of  programs 
under  existing  law  The  Committee  rejected 
that  propoaal.  It  would  be  both  unrealistic 
and  unwise  to  proceed  as  if  nothing  has 
changed  since  the  First  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  Congress  The  implications  for 
our  security,  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
we'l-belng  of  the  American  people  inherent 
In  such  a  policy  are  enormous 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  effects 
which  could  result  from  a  decision  to  main- 
tain the  First  Resolution  totals  unchanged 
Other,  equivalent  reductions  might  be  made. 
but  budget  cuts  of  the  same  niagiiHude  and 
sensitivity  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
budget  to  the  First  Resolution  totals 
function  050 — national  defense 

Reduce  defense  fuel  purchases  by  30  per- 
cent in  I-T  1981  which  could  reduce  steam- 
ing hours  by  approximately  500  000  hours 
and  flying  hours  by  approximately  1.000.000 
hours  and  rould  lorce  majo-  changes  In 
readiness  training 

Reduce  both  military  and  civilian  j)erson- 
nel  levels  by  25.000  which  could  mean  the 
elimination  of  one  Army  division  and  an 
Increase  in  the  shortfalls  In  military  per- 
sonnel manning  levels 

Reduction  in  OA.M  activities  by  5  percent 
which  would  force  significant  reductions  In 
training,  maintenance,  supply,  and  base  sup- 
port activities 

Delay  procurement  and  R&D  efTorts  for 
such  strategic  and  tactical  programs  as  II 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  20  toma- 
hawk missiles  a  new  strategic  bomber;  Tri- 
dent II  RAD  and  Minuetman  III  initiatives; 
570  XM    1    tanks,    and  2  AEO'S  ships 

A  »5  7  billion  cut  in  outlays  could  re- 
quire a  »9  5  billion  reduction  In  budget  au- 
thority  If   the  reduction   were  to  be  spread 


across  the  entire  defense  budget  Any  small- 
er reduction  In  budget  authority  would  place 
ihp  emphasis  of  the  reduction  primarily  or. 
manpower  ajid  OAcM 

junction  ISO — international  affairs 

Reduce  admissions  of  Indochinese  refugees 
froni  14  cioo  to  7.000  per  month 

Reduce  Public  Law  480  concessional  food 
fair  ■  by   1  5  nillUon  tons 

Reduce  Eximbank  direct  loan  level  by  $17 
billion.  If  competitive  financing  cannot  he 
found  elsewhere,  loss  of  this  level  of  Ameri- 
can exports  could  result  in  loss  of  68  000  Jobs 

Delay  payments  of  economic  support  to 
U  S  friends  and  allies  such  as  Israel.  Egypt 
and  Turkey 

Reject  the  President's  request  for  increased 
security  measures  in  American  embassies 
abroad,  currently,  most  embassies  cannot 
hold  out  for  several  hours  against  a  mob 
attack 

Reduce  new  appropriations  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  World 
Banks  soft-loan  window,  and  the  Inter- 
Ame.-iran  Development  Bank  to  one-^alf  of 
the  FY  1979  level 

FfNCTION     SSO GENERAL     SCIENCE,     SPACE     AND 

TECHNOLOCT 

Delav  launch  of  space  shuttle  beyond 
March  1981  and  Jeopardize  defense  Intelll- 
^■ence    missions   in    1983 

rUNCTION     J70 — ENERGY 

Delay  construction  of  the  two  SRC's  and 
Jeopardize  cost-sharing  agreemenus  between 
the  U  S  Germany  and  Japan  on  SRC  II  and 
between  DOE  private  sector  on  SRC  I 

Reduce  financing  of  feasibility  studies  and 
or  cooperative   agreements   for   development 
of  s-  nthetlc  fue)s  plants 

Delay  exploration  and  development  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  In  Colorado  and 
■Wyoming  for  oil  and  oil  shale 

Preclude  meeting  the  mandate  of  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act  to  acquire  100,000  barrels  of 
oli  per  day  for  SPRO 

function    300  — natural    res'iurces    and 
environment 

Slow  construction  activities  at  over  100  wa- 
ter resources  projects  and  possibly  halt  con- 
struction on  30-40  projects 

Prevent  any  land  acquisition  for  parks  and 
eliminate  urban  park  rehabilitation  (Re- 
duced operating  hours  at  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges  could  result  ) 

Preclude  legislation  to  clean  up  hazardous 
waste  dumps 

Terminate  the  wastewater  treatment  plants 
construction  grant  program  (This  would  re- 
quire rescinding  $3  5  billion  already  allocated 
to  'be  State'i  snii  f^rovidlng  no  new  funds  for 
the  program  In  FY  1981  ) 

Reduce  enforcement  of  hazardous  waste 
clean  air  and  clean  water  permits  by  up  to 
70  percent. 

function    350 — ACRICULTtTRE 

Make  pr«slble  higher  loan  rates  for  grain 
In  the  farmer-owned  rcerve  than  In  the 
Senate-passed  and  House-reported  leelsla- 
tlon  :  Since  higher  loan  rates  are  unlikely 
this  would  leave  more  outlays  than  necessary 
available  In  the  function  ) 

FUNCTION    3  70 COMMFn?CE    AND 

HOUSING    CREDIT 

Dlscontlr.ue  FmHA  renUl  a'.slstance  pro- 
grams, eliminate  the  Interest  credit  proeram, 
and  or  speed  up  Income  from  receipts  by 
requiring  foreclcsure  on  defaulted  rural 
housing  mortgages 

r-uNcnoN   4  00 — transportation 

Withhold  payments  to  States  to  honor 
prior-year  obligations  i  would  risk  law  suits) 

Sharply  curtail  highw-ay  construction  or 
rescind  funds  for  roads  damaged  by  disasters 
such  as  Mt   St   Helens 

Ensure  no  room  for  additional  Conrai: 
funding  which  Is  expected  to  be  recom- 
mended m  FY  1981 


Affect  Amtrak  operations  and  probably  re- 
quire 30  percent  reduction  in  service  and 
deferral  of  equipment  and  capital  purchases 

F'u.-ther  reduce  transit  c^peratmg  subsidies 

Reduce  levels  for  FAA  operations  14  per- 
cent belo\»  FY  1980  and  16  percent  below 
CBO  estimates  of  funding  needs  for  FY  1981 

Require  withholding  of  payment*  to  honor 
prior-year  obligations  for  ship  construction 
which  cculd  risk  law  suit  against  Federal 
GDvernment 

function  4  50 — community   and  regional 
development 

Preclude  about  »400  million  in  disaster  re- 
lief and  flood  insurance  payments  (Victims 
of  Hooding  all  across  the  country  would  not 
receive  reimbursement  on  their  insurance 
claims  The  Government  would  have  ic  re- 
fuse to  honor  lis  contract ural  obligations  on 
flood  Insurance  contracts  The  Government 
would  have  to  cea,se  obligating  funds  for  dis- 
aster relief — as  a  result  victims  of  Hurricane 
Allen   would    not    receive   aid  i 

FUNCTION     SOO EDUCATION      TRAINING 

employment      and    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Add  over  a  billion  dollars  for  education 
j.bs  programs  to  the  budget  authority  level* 
which   the   Committee   deems   sufficient 

FUNCTION    550 — HEALTH 

Cause  about  800  000  newly  unemployed 
people  to  lose  their  entitlement  tc  health 
care  under  medicaid 

Force  about  28  million  aged  and  disabled 
people  eligible  fcr  medicare  to  pay  on  the 
a\erage  $143  per  year  more  for  their  health 
care  than  they  do  :.ow 

Cut  funding  for  health  services,  such  aa 
community  health  centers  and  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  centers  by  8  percent 

FUNCTION    600 — INCOME    SECURITY 

Cause  over  1  million  unemployed  people 
I'j  Icse  benefits  under  the  unemployment 
uisurance  and  trade  adjustment  assistance 
programs. 

Cause  over  30  million  elderly  and  disabled 
people  not  to  get  their  social  security  checlts 
on  time  at  the  end  of  FY  1981. 

Deprive  about  800  000  people  now  on  the 
AFDC  rclls  of  their  benefits 

Cause  about  50,000  elderly  and  disabled 
people  to  lose  their  SSI  benefits 

FUNCTION     700 VETERANS      BINEFrrS    AND 

SERVICES 

Cause  a  cutback  in  the  October  1980  In- 
crease in  compensation  benefits  for  veterans 
suffering  from  service-connected  disabilities 
I  only  a  29  percent  Increase  would  be  pro- 
vided instead  of  14  3  percent) 

FUNCTION    750 — ADMINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE 

Require  FY  1981  atsorptlon  of  the  effects 
of  the  1980  supplemental  In  several  Federal 
law  enforcement  programs.  This  could  mean 
a  reduction  of: 

225  work  years  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investlgtion; 

105  work  years  In  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service: 

90  work  years  in  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration, 

F-UNCTION     800 GENERAL    COVERNMEN"r 

Require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
overcharge  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  the  services  they  perform  ithe  re- 
estlmate  involved  reduced  receipts  ,  or  else 
cut  down  on  tax  enforcement  programs 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  cer- 
tainly. It  would  be  possible  to  come  up 
with"  any  number  of  alternative  lists 
This  is  not  the  onlv  list,  but  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  are  cut.  They  are 
discussed  in  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  cuts.  'We  want  to  relay  something 
realistic  VJe  have  had  all  kinds  of 
amendments  coming  in  'We  get  percent- 
age amendments,  we  get  program 
amendments,    we  get   fraud   and   abuse 
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amendments,  whatever  it  is  I  have  never 
been  able  to  flnd  just  where  that  fraud 
is  that  everybody  talks  about 

Our  good  friend.  Joe  Califano.  made 
a  statement  one  tune  that  there  was  $7 
billion  in  HEW  That  i.s  the  worst  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  budget  process 
because  people  walk  out  and  say.  '  Let  us 
cut  »7  billion  out/ 

But  where  do  we  find  It?  What  do  we 
do''  We  enforce  the  law  we  get  better 
enforcement  at  the  local  level 

I  might  elaborate  on  the  food  stamp 
program,  where  enforcen^eiu  is  at  tin- 
local  level 

Time  and  again,  we  have  candidates 
on  the  trail  saying.  T  will  put  them  to 
work,  not  give  them  those  benefits  ' 

That  IS  the  law  today  That  is  the 
Federal  ()ollcy  today  Whose  responsibil- 
ity IS  It  to  enforce  that  laW  Do  Iht'v 
want  us  to  hire  the  FBI  or  Federal 
agents  ' 

I  can  say  here  and  now  I  have  that 
one  budget,  we  have  7  700  FBI  agents  If 
we  had  Federal  enforcement  on  fo<xl 
stamp  law.  we  would  have  to  add 
another  lU.OOO 

I  had  to  f\ght  with  the  distinguished 
Senator,  he  and  I  are  fighting  on  the 
.same  side,  to  be  sure  we  did  not  cut  bark 
1  000  agents  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlgatKjn  this  past  vear  in  the  budget 
we  adopted  on  the  last  evening 

What  does  it  mean  '  I  will  get  to  the 
point 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
over  $160  million  m  benefits  given  out 
when  we  look  to  food  stamp  recipients 
They  have  a  4 -percent  sales  tax  law  or. 
foodstuffs  So.  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  making  at  least  $6  8  million  out  of 
that  program  from  their  sales  tax  on 
food  payments 

We  go  down  there  and  ask  what  en- 
forcement they  have,  and  less  than 
$100  000  of  that  amount  went  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  stamp  law  But 
they  blame  the  Senator  fro;n  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  thi.s 
giveaway  program    There  they  arc 

Maybe  when  we  talk  about  fraud,  if 
that  IS  what  the  Congress  wants,  let  us 
add  10,000  agents  and  clean  that  up 
But  we  will  be  getting  a  bigger  bureauc- 
racy and  Oovernment 

I  like  law  enforcement  to  be  contained 
at  the  local  level  I  like  the  power  of 
the  security,  and  the  public  welfare 
and  everything  else  at  the  local  le\e! 
The  crimes  of  nuirder  and  other  things 
of  that  kind  are  State  responsibilities 
So  we  have  tried  to  make  certain  we 
did  not  get  into  that 

But  I  can  say  here  and  now  we 
should  look  at  thts  chart  I  can  see 
President-elect  Reagan  with  those  note- 
books I  can  feel  for  him  because  when 
I  got  this  chalrmmship  from  Senator 
Muskle — and  I  have  been  walklnL' 
around  with  those  notebooks  for  about 
5  years — then  I  had  to  start  reading 
them  in  detail  So  let  the  distinguished 
President-elect  now  look  into  those 
notebooks  and  give  ns  the  programs  and 
let  us  not  have  any  more  of  his  political 
cheerleaders 

I  respect  our  President-elect  I  will 
cooperate  with  him  and  I  will  help  him 


There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  we  have 
a  good  chance  of  moving  his  Govern- 
ment back  into  the  black  But  we  cannot 
do  It  by  engaging  In  polemics  and  head- 
lines and  nonsensical  talk  about  finding 
the  fraud 

The  way  to  find  the  fraud  is  to  en- 
force the  law.  and  the  way  to  enforce 
the  law.  unfortunately  is  more  Federal 
bureaucracy,  or  putting  some  penalty 
on  the  States 

I  have  thought  many  times  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  provision  that  all 
moneys  not  expended,  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  particular  act.  shall  revert 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  namely,  that 
$6-odd  million  that  is  not  being  used 
for  enforcement  at  least  bring  it  back 
to  Washington  Maybe  that  would 
bring  economic  pressure  to  have  them 
ilo  something  at  the  State  level 

Some  of  us  might  be  able  to  construct 
such  a  list  and  do  .so— convinced  that  the 
Nation  would  be  better  off  for  the  change 
But  is  there  any  one  list  that  would 
command   the   support   of   51    Senators'' 

Mr  President,  let  us  behave  like 
grownups 

I^et  us  not  make  believe  that  nothinn 
has  changed  since  May  Let  us  not  close 
our  eyes  and  wi^h  real  hard  that  the 
recession  would  go  away 

Th"  pres,  gallery  will  soon  see  Indig- 
nant news  releases  issued  by  righteous 
fiscal  watchmen  condemning  their 
spendthrift  colleagues  for  throwing  the 
balan-ed  budget  away  But  we  all  know- 
better 

We  cannot  pull  out  the  props  from 
under  an  economy  that  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  early  and  fragile  recovery  stage 
m  fiscal  19R1  We  cannot  make  billions 
of  dollars  of  additional  spending  cuts 
when  the  cuttable  cloth  Just  is  not  there 

What  we  can  do  and  what  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  Is  to  cut  the 
de'cit  from  some  $60  billion  to  less  than 
$18  billion 

What  we  can  do  is  stick  to  the  spending 
discipline  and  steady  plan  for  continued 
restraint  that  will  balance  the  budget  as 
soon  ius  it  is  practical  to  do  so 

This  budget  recommendation  Ls  a  care- 
fully crafted  approach  to  comprehensive 
fiscal  responsibilities  It  is  not  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  not  the  stuff  from  which 
snappy  political  slogans  are  made  Its 
virtue.s  are  difficult  to  summarize  In  a 
news  release — let  alone  on  a  bumper 
sticker 

But  this  budget  recommendation  is  a 
responslbl"  and  measured  approach  to 
the   fiscal   reponMbilities   of   this   body 

The  th  rd  basic  feature  of  this  budget 
is  twofold  We  have  provided  for  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  hardest  hit  by  the 
r  ce  sion  and  we  have  provided  for  re- 
newed attention  to  the  need  for  jobs  and 
Job  training  But  we  have  rejected  the 
call  for  massive  new  stimulus 

As  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Volcker 
told  the  committee  it  would  be  a  cruel 
hoax  to  save  a  few  jobs  through  economic 
stimulus  this  year,  only  to  take  the  jobs 
of  many  more  Americans  by  provoking  a 
more  severe  recession  1  or  2  years  down 
the  road 

We  must  break  the  cycle  of  recession 
and  Inflation-caused  hardship  followed 


by  knee  Jerk  Federal  spending,  followed 
by  still  more  Inflation,  still  more  unem- 
ployment, and  still  more  suffering 

This  budget  opts  for  a  more  moderate 
and  well-reasoned  approach  It  will  help 
us  br  ak  that  pointless  pattern  of  good 
intentions  and  bad  results. 

It  addresses  the  needs  of  the  needy 
and  creates  more  jobs  for  the  jobless. 

It  increases  public  service  Jobs  for  the 
hard  core  unemployed  by  25  percent  over 
the  1980  level 

It  provides  for  a  20-percent  increase 
m  the  Job  Corps  program 

It  allows  for  an  mcrease  of  almost  200 
percent  in  funding  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices reform 

It  provides  for  a  13-percent  Increase 
in  the  Headstart  program  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  inclusion  of  13,000  ad- 
ditional children. 

It  makes  room  for  full  cost-of-living 

II  creases  in  social  security,  SSI.  railroad 
retirement  and  veterans  compensation 
programs  Those  increases  total  $22  3 
billion  over  1980 

It  accommodates  full  funding  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  for  an  increase  of 
$1  3  billion 

It  provides  funding  for  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  totaling  $2  billion — a  25- 
percent  increase  over  the  1980  level 

It  allows  for  $30  2  blUion  In  subsidized 
housing  programs  That  funding  will  pay 
for  aiii  additional  271.000  housing  units 

III  addition  to  the  3  million  units  already 
funded 

Mr  President,  the  list  rolls  on  from 
there  This  budget  provides  adequately 
for  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  It 
will  produce  many  thousands  of  new  Job 
opportunities  But  It  will  not  saddle  the 
economy  with  a  wave  of  massive  stimula- 
tive spending  that  can  only  have  un- 
fortunate effects  in  the  long  run 

The  economy  is  not  falling  apart  On 
the  contrary,  the  recovery  has  t>egun 
But  at  the  same  time,  inflation  has  sped 
up  again  We  must  avoid  creating  condi- 
tions for  yet  another  round  of  devastat- 
ing Inflation 

TAX  poucy 

Mr  President,  this  budget  recommen- 
dation contains  a  fiscal  1981  revenue 
floor  of  $615  1  billion  The  only  policy 
changes  accommodated  by  the  recom- 
mendation are  enactment  of  reconcilia- 
tion establLshment  of  the  cleanup  "Su- 
perfund  '  and  an  extension  of  airport  and 
airway  taxes 

The  recommended  budget  makes  no 
provision  for  a  general  tax  reduction 

At  the  time  the  committee  marked  up 
this  recommendation,  we  were  convinced 
that  the  weeks  before  a  general  election 
were  not  an  ideal  time  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  a  tax  reduction  in  any  form — 
let  alone  to  review  the  merits  of  one  ap- 
proach over  another 

We  were  convinced  that  election  year 
pressures  would  create  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  distorted  judgments  regard- 
ing  the  most  prudent  tax  cut  policy. 

We  were  convinced  that  it  would  be 
w  ise  to  w  alt  for  more  complete  economic 
data  before  making  such  an  important 
policy  decision 

The  election,  of  course — for  better  or 
w  orse — Is  now  behind  us. 
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But  other  concerns  remain.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  we  will  experience  a 
fragile  recovery  from  the  recession.  And 
Just  as  that  recovery  is  getting  under- 
way, demands  on  the  Nation's  credit 
markets  are  Increasing.  With  a  major 
tax  reduction,  the  Federal  Government's 
borrowing  needs  will  accelerate.  And 
those  needs  will  compete  with  the  needs 
of  private  industry. 

A  new  increase  in  interest  rates  would 
be  the  most  likely  result.  Surely  we  have 
had  enough  of  that.  And  such  a  new  In- 
crease, in  turn,  could  easily  slow  the  re- 
covery down  still  further  before  the 
the  stimulative  effects  of  a  tax  cut  could 
take  hold. 

Even  when  the  tax  reduction  became 
effective,  higher  Interest  rates  would 
surely  wash  out  most  of  the  benefits 
And  the  burden  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  housing  and  automobile  sectors 
of  the  economy — the  very  sectors  that 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  recession 

Higher  deficits  and  skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates  are  two  ingredients  of  disas- 
ter   But  t>oth  can  be  avoided. 

Serious  spending  restraint  could  pre- 
vent a  tax  cut  from  producing  those  ef- 
fects Successful  completion  of  the  rec- 
onciliation process,  enactment  of  ap- 
propriations bills  within  the  budget  res- 
olution targets,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  Congress  willingness  to  control 
spending  would  pave  the  way  for  signif- 
icant tax  reductions. 

But  until  such  spending  restraint  Is 
demonstrated,  provision  In  this  budget 
for  a  tax  cut  would  be  premature  ITntil 
the  new  administration  and  the  new- 
Congress  arrive  in  town,  and  until  the 
shape  of  the  economy  becomes  more 
clear,  we  are  very  well  advised  to  exer- 
cise patience  and  resist  the  call  for  snap 
judgments  now 

Now  that  Congress  has  decided  not  to 
adopt  a  tax  cut  during  the  lameduck 
se,ssion.  we  cannot  pre'udee  the  outcome 
of  the  debate  that  will  come  next  year. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  revenue  floor  should 
not  accommodate  a  major  tax  cut.  We 
must  avoid  creating  room  for  an  exces- 
sive reduction  and  we  must  avoid  creat- 
ing obstacles  to  a  joint  congressional- 
Presidential  effort  to  construct  an  ap- 
propriate, consistent  economic  and  fis- 
cal policy 

THE    CREDIT    BTTDCET 

The  credit  budget  totals  recommended 
bv  the  committee  are  $68  3  billion  for 
direct  loans.  S75  1  billion  for  nrimary 
loan  guarantees,  and  $53  1  billion  for 
secondary  loan  guarantees 

These  totals  are  based  on  the  admin- 
istration's July  estimates  of  credit  activi- 
ties ad  lusted  to  accommodate  student 
loan  prosrams  at  the  level  in  the  Senate- 
passed  higher  education  authorization 
bill. 

The.se  targets  are  ba.sed  on  the  admin- 
istration's estimates  of  flscal  year  1981 
credit  actlvifes  and  are  expected  to 
accommodate  the  demand  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  year  The  only 
adjustment  made  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  to  accommodate  student  loan 
programs  at  the  level  In  the  Senate- 
passed  higher  education  reauthorization 


For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress established  targets  for  Federal 
credit  activity  in  the  budget  resolution. 
This  Includes  both  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee programs.  In  addition,  the  first 
resolution  contained  "sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" language  cailling  on  the  President 
and  Congress  to  limit,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  the  on-  and  off- 
budget  credit  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  levels  specified  in  the 
resolution. 

This  latter  provision  was  intended  to 
encourage  containment  of  those  credit 
activities — including  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank— for  which  the 
administration  had  not  proposed  spe- 
cific limitations  in  appropriations  bills. 

After  enactment  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee established  a  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Control  of  Federal  Credit  to 
evaluate  the  credit  budget. 

Chaired  by  Senator  Metzenbaum,  the 
special  subcommittee  requested  infor- 
mation from  Federal  agencies  on  credit 
and  held  a  series  of  hearings  in  order  to 
build  a  base  of  information  from  which 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  im- 
proving congressional  control  over  credit 
activities. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  moni- 
tored congressional  action  on  this  sys- 
tem of  credit  control. 

In  action  on  the  second  budget  res- 
olution, the  committee  adopted  three 
recommendations  made  by  the  special 
subcommittee. 

First,  the  committee  recommends  con- 
tinuation of  credit  targets  like  those  in 
the  first  resolution.  The  committee  does 
not  recommend  at  this  time  that  the 
Congress  set  binding  ceilings  on  credit 
programs. 

Second,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  aggregate  targets  be  broken 
dow-n  into  functional  totals  and  into  pri- 
mary and  .secondary  guarantees. 

Breaking  down  the  aggregate  targets 
will  permit  comparison  of  direct  spend- 
ing, tax  expenditures  and  credit  activi- 
ties w-ithin  each  function. 

Third,  the  committee  recommends 
continuation  of  the  'sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" language  in  the  first  resolution, 
calling  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  on-  and  off-budget  credit 
activities  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  committee  also  has  taken  two  ac- 
tions recommended  by  the  special  sub- 
committee which  w-ill  facilitate  further 
development  of  the  credit  budget  in  the 
next  Congress  First,  we  have  requested 
the  CBO  to  integrate  a  system  for  re- 
porting and  tracking  legislation  author- 
izing and  appropriating  loan  guarantees 
into  the  regular  congressional  budget 
s:-orekeeping  process  Second,  we  have 
requested  assistance  from  the  OMB  in 
establishing  a  standard  definition  of  de- 
faults. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  and 
other  followup  actions  will  allow-  us  to 
move  toward  greater  congressional  con- 
trol of  credit  activities. 

BT-DCET    HIGHLIGHTS 

Mr.  President  the  following  is  a  break- 
down of  budget   highlights  within   the 


four  major  categories  of  Federal  spend- 
ing programs 

NATIONAL  DErENSX  AND  INTIKNATIONAL  ArTADU 

The  committees  recommendation  for 
national  defense  spending  preserves  the 
commitment  to  a  much-needed  en- 
hancement of  our  military  capabilities 
that  we  made  in  May.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized that  a  significant  real  increase 
IS  needed  to  counterbalance  Soviet  mil- 
itary improvements. 

To  keep  us  moving  In  that  direction, 
the  committee  recommends  $173  6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $159.4  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  1981. 

Military  pay  and  compensation  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  an  11  7-percent  pay 
raise  for  our  military  personnel  and  the 
Nunn-Warner  benefits  package  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress  and  must  be 
budgeted  for. 

This  budget  accommodates  those  iiii- 
tiatives.  along  with  the  accelerated  level 
of  procurement.  R.  &  D  .  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  traming  activities 
that  are  necessary  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective and  reliable  fighting  force 

For  the  International  Affairs  function, 
the  recommended  budget  provides  $24.2 
billion  m  budget  authority  and  $10.6 
billion  in  outlays. 

As  compared  to  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, a  small  cut  is  proposed  for  inter- 
national development  assistance.  Also, 
greater-than-anticipated  disbursements 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  pro- 
duced a  $1  billion  increase  in  outlays. 

These  outlays  result  from  the  Bank's 
support  of  fast -disbursing  commercial 
jet  aircraft  sales  and  from  reduced  sup- 
port for  slower  disbursing  programs 
such  as  nuclear  reactor  exports. 

This  budget  makes  room  for  full  on- 
budget  treatment  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  E^ximbank's  long-term  financ- 
ing of  American  exE>orts,  rather  than 
burying  it  off-budget.  This  accounts  for 
the  increase  in  budget  authority  over 
the  first  resolution. 

The  committee's  recommendation  as- 
sumes that  Eximbank  will  pronde  $5  4 
billion  m  direct  loans,  rather  than  the 
President's  request  for  $4  4  billion  in 
direct  loans  plus  $1  billion  of  off-budget 
financing  by  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  continues  to  oppose 
new  off-budget  financing  while  support- 
ing a  competitive  position  for  American 
exports 

HUMAN    RESOmCES 

This  budget  is  generous  in  its  em- 
phasis on  human  resources  programs. 
More  than  half  of  the  outlays  m  this 
budget — 54  percent — are  spent  on  these 
programs. 

Fiscal  1981  totals  for  human  resources 
programs  are  $376.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $343. 4  billion  in  outlays. 

But  this  budget  also  reco?nizes  the 
need  for  spending  restraint  in  human 
resources  as  well  as  in  other  programs. 
Most  of  the  savines  to  be  achieved 
throuph  the  reconciPation  process — S2.9 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $5.3  bil- 
lion m  outlays — are  in  human  resources 
programs. 

In  the  area  of  education,  training, 
employment,  and  social  services,  the 
committee  recommends  funding  of  a  new 
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iniuUve  to  provide  basic  employment- 
oriented  education  and  training  for  dis- 
advantaged youths  to  combat  high  un- 
employment, particularly  among  minor- 
ity youth 

The  committee  also  recommends  suffi- 
cient funding  increases  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Job  Corps,  and  to  partially 
compensate  for  inflation  in  employment 
and  training  program?  targeted  on  the 
chronically  unemployed 

The  committee  recommendation  also 
assumes  substantial  refomus  In  student 
loan  programs  for  higher  education 
Many  of  these  reforms  have  since  been 
enacted  In  H  R  5192  Other  increases 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  full 
funding  for  the  title  XX  program,  which 
provides  social  services  to  the  poor,  and 
an  Increase  in  funding  for  child  welfare 
services 

Also  recommended  are  increases  in 
funding  to  fully  compensate  social  serv- 
ices and  nutrition  programs  for  the  el- 
derly against  Inflation 

The  committee  continues  to  assume  the 
major  savings  m  programs  of  lower  prior- 
ity which  were  assumed  in  the  Senate- 
passed  first  budget  resolution,  includlnK 
termination  of  the  Young  Adult  Conser- 
vation Corps  in  fiscal  1981.  and  a  phas- 
ing out  of  the  CETA  title  VI  countercy- 
clical public  service  employment  proKrani 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 

In  the  area  of  health,  the  committee 
recommendation  assumes  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  provide  Im- 
proved health  care  services  under  medic- 
aid to  over  12  million  low-income  chil- 
dren Funding  to  expand  medicare  bene- 
fits and  services  beginning  in  fiscal  1982 
Is  also  assumed 

Countering  these  program  increases 
ar«  substantial  savings  through  medi- 
care and  medicaid  reimbursement  re- 
forms which  were  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  reconciliation  bill. 

The  committee  also  assumes  one-half 
the  reductions  proposed  by  the  President 
In  funding  for  health  education  profrrams 
that  do  not  adequately  address  current 
and  projected  health  manpower  short- 
ages 

For  Income  security,  the  committee 
continues  to  recommend  enactment  of 
reforms  to  make  the  railroad  retirement 
program  solvent  as  prooosed  bv  the  Pres- 
ident Full  benefits  and  cost-of-living  In- 
creases are  assumed  for  social  security 
recipients. 

The  committee  also  recommends  en- 
actment of  reforms  In  the  civil  service 
retirement  programs 

The  committee  recommends  full  fund- 
ing for  the  food  stamn  program  at  the 
CBO-proJected  level  of  $10  5  billion 

The  committee  continues  to  assume 
substsmtial  savings  in  child  nutrition 
programs  which  have  been  passed  bv  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House  In  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  Unl'ke  the  House,  the  Senate 
assumes  that  these  changes  will  be  made 
permanent 

The  committee  recommends   funding 
for  the  low-Income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  $2  billion  In  fiscal  1981 
This    reoresents   a    25-percent   Increase 
over  the  fiscal  1980  level 

For  veterans'  benefits  and  services,  the 


committee  recommendation  assumes  a 
14  3-percent  cost-of-living  increase  for 
disability  compensation  benefits  This  In- 
crease has  been  enacted  since  the  com- 
mittee reported  this  budget  resolution 

The  committee  also  assumes  enact- 
ment of  a  new  and  Improved  OI  bill  pro- 
gram to  attract  more  enlistees  of  higher 
quality  to  the  Armed  Forces  Also  as- 
sumed are  various  reductions  in  veterans' 
education  programs  which  were  part  of 
the  Senate-passed  reconciliation  bill,  and 
which  have  since  been  enacted  into  law 

The  committee  recommendation  as- 
sumes the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
quiring private  health  insurers  to  reim- 
burse the  VA  for  medical  treatment  pro- 
sided  to  insured  veterans  for  non- 
service-ronnected  disabilities 

The  committee  reco.^lmendation  also 
a.ssumes  legislation  eliminating  certain 
dental  beneflUs  Savings  from  these  pro- 
posals will  not  be  realized  until  fiscal 
1982  These  proposals  were  assumed  for 
fiscal  1981  in  the  first  budget  resolution 
and  in  the  President  s  budget. 

(-(iMMIUTI    AND    COMMVNrrY    orvrLOPMtNT 

For  programs  Involving  commerce  and 
community  development,  the  committee 
recommends  $49  9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $45  3  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981 

For  commerce  and  housing  credit,  the 
first  and  .second  budget  resohitlon  policy 
assumptions  are  identical  The  commit- 
tee recommendation  generally  assumes 
continued  support  for  existing  housing 
and  thrift  insurance  programs  at  a  cur- 
rent law  level,  but  would  allow  an  infla- 
tion allowance  to  maintain  the  fiscal  year 

1980  level  of  reservations  for  the  section 
202  program  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped 

The  recommendation.  like  the  first 
budget  resolution,  assumes  a  reduction 
of  $500  million  below  the  level  of  the 
President  s  January  request  in  subsidies 
for  the  Postal  Service  For  the  remaining 
programs  In  this  area,  the  recommenda- 
tion is  the  current  law  level 

For  transportation,  the  recommenda- 
tion Is  similar  to  the  first  resolution  In 
most  areas  and  continues  to  assume  sig- 
nificant savings  through  enactment  of 
a  reconciliation  bill 

As  in  the  first  resolution,  recommended 
highway  funding  levels  reflect  fiscal  year 

1981  outlay  savings  as  a  result  of  con- 
gre.sslonal  action  to  reduce  flscal  year 
1980  highway  obligations  Savings  in 
budget  authorltv  of  $300  million  for 
highway  programs  are  recommended, 
consistent  with  the  Senates  reconcilia- 
tion bill  Funding  levels  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  highway  spending  priorities 
especially  safety-related  construction 
and  roads  damaged  by  disasters  such  as 
Mount  St  Helens 

For  railroads,  air  and  other  transpor- 
tation, the  recommendation  Is  unchanged 
from  the  first  resolution  Funding  levels 
are  adequate  to  support  the  present  Am- 
trak  system,  but  reflect  outlay  sav'nfs 
from  enacted  legislation  which  prohibits 
Amtrak's  use  of  canltal  grants  to  reduce 
indebtedness  Funding  levels  for  airport 
development  programs  would  permit 
modest  Increases  over  flscal  1980  levels, 
but  reflect  reductions  from  the  Senate- 


passed  bill  expected  through  reconcilia- 
tion 

The  recommendation  proposes  to  re- 
strain Federal  aid  for  mass  transit  to 
levels  in  the  Senate-passed  first  budget 
resolution  For  discretionary  capital 
grants  the  reduced  funding  level  should 
b?  adequate  to  permit  the  completion  of 
operable  segments  of  rail  transit  con- 
struction and  extension  projects  cur- 
rently underway  The  committee  notes 
that  the  recommended  funding  levels 
.still  represent  an  outlay  Increase  in  mass 
transit  spending  of  more  than  250  per- 
cent since  flscal  year  1975. 

As  In  the  first  resolution,  the  recom- 
mendation for  community  and  regional 
development  reflects  the  high  priority 
that  Congress  attaches  to  Federal  as- 
sistance to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  staying 
with  the  budgetary  restraint  necessary 
to  control  inflation  The  recommendation 
continues  to  assume  funding  restraint 
for  community  development  block 
grants  urban  development  action  grants, 
.section  312  rehabilitation  loans,  and  re- 
»;ional  development  programs  Funding 
for  the  proposed  economic  development 
administration  development  finance  pro- 
gram could  be  accommodated  at  the 
level  of  the  President's  budget  request 

The  recommendation  would  accommo- 
date funding  for  SBA  disaster  loans 
based  upon  the  usual  a.ssumptlon  of  CBO 
estimates  for  a  normal  disaster  year. 
Because  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-302.  the  recommendation  assumes 
that  most  agricultural  disaster  lending 
would  be  carried  out  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  AdminLstratlon  After  the  sec- 
ond resolutloii  was  reported,  the  admin- 
istration requested  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $1  3  billion  because 
agricultural  losses  due  to  the  summer 
drought,  which  began  before  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  96-302.  can  still  be 
financed  with  SBA  disaster  loans. 

For  administration  of  Justice,  the 
policy  assumptions  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond budget  resolutions  are  the  same  The 
committee  recommendation  would  ac- 
commodate the  administration's  march 
request  for  criminal  justice  grant  assist- 
ance, adequate  primarily  for  Juvenile 
justice  delinquency  prevention  funding. 
For  other  programs  in  the  function,  such 
as  law  enforcement  artlvltv  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  other  agencies 
to  control  organized  crime,  public  cor- 
ruption drug  trafficking  and  illegal  Im- 
niltfratlon  as  well  as  prevention  of  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination,  the  recom- 
mendation is  'or  current  law  funding 

For  general  government,  the  second 
budget  resolution  policy  assumptions  are 
the  same  as  the  first. 

For  general  purpose  flscal  as.s'stance. 
the  recommend'iLlon  continues  the  tis- 
si'mptions  of  the  first  resolution  Fund- 
ing for  the  local  .'hare  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  could  be  accommodated  at 
current  law  levels  No  funding  allow- 
ar>ce  Is  provided  for  either  the  States 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  or  for 
countercyclical  fiscal  ass'stance 

NATI'RAL   RrsouRcr.i 

For  natural  resources  programs,  the 
committee  recommends  $30  3  billion  In 
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gress. 

But  there  are  three  persuasive  reasons 
why  we  should  not  take  that  advice. 

First,  and  most  simply,  the  law  re- 
quires that  we  adopt  a  second  budget 
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budget   authority   and    $28.9   billion    in 
outlays  for  flscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  recommendation  would 
allow  science  activities  U,  k^^P  P^^^ejUh 

Inflation    in    ^^^  J(.^^  y^     increased  by     quires  tnat  we  aaopi  a  secona  ouugc 
'K  ?TrS;,l  X  fi»«i " 98*r  ™.     ?e,oluuor,  b.tore  .d,ourn,n.  th,s  con 

K1or'"..?»SS  c^nurr     'Tco„d.  al,  ..o„g,  th.  m.,or.t.  h„ 

of  the  space  shuttle  development  pro- 
gram to  meet  civilian  and  military  needs 

For  energy,  the  committee  recom- 
mends increased  funding  above  the  first 
budget  resoluUon  levels  begininng  in  fls- 
cal year  1981. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tant relationship  between  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary security  and.  therefore,  supports  a 
broad  range  of  energy  supply  and  en- 
ergy conservation  activities 

Included  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation are  the  construction  of  en- 
ergy supply  demonstration  plants,  con- 
tinued energy  supply  and  conservation 
activities,  funding  of  the  solar  conser- 
vation bank.  Implementation  of  an 
away-from-reactor  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age program,  and  recommencement  of 
oil  acquisition  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  as  mandated  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act, 

During  the  last  year,  the  committee 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  decline  In 
the  level  of  oil  Imported  into  the  United 
States  However,  the  committee  realizes 
that  continued  Federal  support  of  energy 
supply  and  energy  conservation  Ini- 
tiatives will  be  required  as  the  Nation 
continues  to  strive  for  energy  inde- 
pendence 

For  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment programs,  the  committee  recom- 
mends funding  at  higher  levels  than  pro- 
vided for  in  the  first  budget  resolution 

The  committee's  recommendation 
would  accommodate  higher  outlays 
caused  by  faster  construction  of  water 
resource  projects  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants,  and  by  flood  control  ac- 
tivities TTie  resolution  also  Includes  an 
allowance  for  funding  of  a  hazardous 
substances  cleanup  fund  or  "superfund  ' 
It  is  expected  that  this  fund  would  gen- 
erate sufBclent  new  revenues  to  yield 
a  net  decrease  in  the  deflclt  this  year 

For  agriculture,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation reflects  continued  strong 
Federal  support  for  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor, but  acknowledges  the  improvements 
In  farm  prices  that  have  occurred  since 
the  first  budget  resolution  In  recog- 
nition of  the  improved  agricultural 
prices,  outlays  for  farm  price  supports 
are  reduced. 

The  resolution  includes  an  allowance 
for  initiatives  expanding  the  Federal 
crop  Insurance  program  and  for  Increas- 
ing loan  rates  for  grain  In  the  farmer- 
owned  reserve  program  The  increased 
funding  levels  for  agricultural  research 
and  services  assumed  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  are  maintained, 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  there  Is  not  much  point  in 
adopting  this  budget  resolution  before 
the  96th  Congress  goes  home — that  we 
should  leave  the  business  of  finalizing 
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been  in  favor  of  adopting  a  second  reso 
lution  before  we  adjourn.  And  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  some  Members  of  the 
minority  have  begun  to  have  second 
thoughts. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  it 
is  essential  that  we  keep  faith  with  the 
budget  process  itself. 

Lately,  there  has  been  much  talk  in 
this  body  about  th?  concept  of  spending 
control.  There  has  been  much  ado  about 
the  need  to  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
budget  There  has  been  much  in  the  way 
of  renewed  commitment  to  a  policy  of 
fiscal  discipline. 

Well,  none  of  those  commitments  will 
be  well  served  if  we  allow  the  budget 
process  to  wither  on  the  vine  And  that 
would  be  one  possible  consequence  of 
adjourning  this  Congress  without  a 
budget. 

Since  1975,  the  budget  process  has 
helped  restore  to  Congress  the  leading 
role  in  determining  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  Federal  budget  The  process  has 
allowed  us  to  cut  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending  by  almost 
25  percent  It  has  given  us  the  means  to 
determine  far  more  rationally  where 
Federal  investments  are  going,  where 
they  should  be  going,  and  where  they 
should  not  po  at  all 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  risk  the  in- 
fliction of  permanent  damage  to  that 
process.  We  cannot  go  home  without  a 
second  budget  resolution  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  come  back  and  face  the 
posslbilltv  of  having  no  working  budget 
process  at  all  At  a  time  when  the  people 
have  so  clearly  given  us  a  mandate  to 
better  control  the  Federal  purse  strings, 
we  will  make  a  grave  error  if  we  break 
the  tool  that  gives  us  our  best  oppor- 
tunitv  to  succeed. 

This  is  a  responsible,  realistic  and  well 
designed  budget.  But  more  than  that,  it 
is  a  vital  link  in  a  5-year  series  of  budget 
plans  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
undo. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  made  a  remarkablv 
good  statement  I  am  serious  when  I  say 
that  I  join  our  chairman  in  the  thrust 
of  the  remarks  he  has  been  making  to 
the  Senate 

I  believe  he  has  been  saying  a  great 
manv  things  that  need  to  be  said  I  wish 
that  more  Members  were  present  to  hear 
the  excellent  statement  that  Chairman 
HoLLiNcs  has  made. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  remarkable  Job  he  has  done  as 
chairman  after  being  thrust  into  th's 
new  responsibility  suddenly  upon  the 
resignation  of  Senator  Muskie  It  has 
been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  Senator  Holiincs,  I  will  miss  this 
opportunity  in  the  months  ahead 

Mr,  President,  the  budget  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  will  be  my  last  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  re- 


gret that  in  its  present  form  it  is  some- 
what misleading  and  out  of  date 

Ai-  most  of  us  know,  there  were  great 
hopes  but  mixed  expectations  when  the 
congressional  budget  process  began  5 
years  ago.  For  those  who  expected  it 
alone  to  produce  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  it  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. The  budget  process  has  not 
produced  a  balanced  budget  but 
neither  has  it  served  as  a  launch- 
ing ramp  for  new  spending  pro- 
posals as  some  earlier  suggested  would 
be  the  case.  Instead,  we  have  learned 
again,  what  we  always  should  have  sus- 
pected—that the  legislative  process  can 
only  lead,  inform  and  monitor.  It  can- 
not force  a  result  which  the  Congress 
and  American  citizens  support  and 
which  they  choose  not  to  produce  And. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  the  proc- 
ess has  made  congressional  decisions  re- 
garding economics  and  priorities  more 
deliberate — better  informed — then  it  has 
been  a  successful  endeavor. 

I  am  convinced  one  of  the  lessons  of 
the  recent  election  is  that  the  voters  are 
ahead  of  the  Congress  in  their  desire  for 
fiscal  prudence.  The  budget  process  is 
the  best  thing  we  have  going  in  this 
body  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

But,  Mr  President,  the  process  has 
been  more  than  a  successful  endeavor 
For  example.  It  has  helped  in  many  ways 
to  restrain  runaway  pension  benefit  pro- 
grams: helped  redesign  a  costly  school 
lunch  program:  helped  fend  off  large  in- 
creases in  farm  price  support  programs: 
helped  eliminate  the  1  percent  "kick- 
er" m  Federal  retirement  and  twice  a 
year  indexing  of  many  other  programs: 
and  pushed  for  a  more  rational  disaster 
relief  and  loan  program  None  of  these 
reductions  were  easy — they  all  had  their 
constituents.  But  the  budget  process 
placed  them  in  a  context  where  difflcult 
priority  decisions  could  be  more  easil> 
and  rationally  made. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  successes 
Congress  has  achieved  through  the 
budget  process  can  be  attributed,  in 
great  part,  to  the  unbiased,  real  and  up- 
to-date  budget  information  which  has 
been  included  in  budget  resolutions. 
Though  the  spending  estimates  often 
change  due  to  unforeseen  economic  cir- 
cumstances they  have  never  knowingly 
been  other  than  the  best  available  facts 
When  the  budget  was  marked  up 
nearly  3  months  ago.  the  $633  biUion 
outlay  ceiling  was  based  upon  an  eco- 
nomic scenario  with  a  flscal  year  infla- 
tion rate  of  10.9  percent,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.5  percent,  and  an  interest 
rate  on  3-month  Treasury  bills  of  10.13 
percent.  As  we  all  realize  now.  more  re- 
cent information  indicates  that  the  un- 
employment rate  is  too  high  in  our  fore- 
cast— and  some  of  us  predicated  that  at 
the  time — and  the  inflation  and  interest 
rate  forecast  too  low.  Again,  there  were 
those  who  felt  this  would  be  the  case. 

In  the  latest  month  alone,  inflation 
was  12.7  percent  and  the  90-day  Treas- 
ury bill  rate  was  14.2  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment, on  the  other  hand  had  fallen  to  7.6 
percent.  Economic  reestimates  alone 
would  increase  the  $633  billion  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $1  billion  at  a 
minimum.  Later  estimates  on  spend  out 
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for  entitlement  programs  Indicnte  that 
outlays  for  these  proRrams  are  under- 
stated by  about  $2  5  billion,  unless  lepls- 
lative  changes  are  made  in  the  programs 

In  light  of  these  ronditions.  it  seems  to 
me  almost  certain  that  some  changes — 
significant  changes-  are  going  to  be 
made  In  our  budget  resolution  when  we 
get  to  conference 

But.  Mr  President,  t^at  Is  not  all  Ap- 
propriation actions  tjfius  far.  even  al- 
lowing for  the  $6  4  billion  reconciliation 
savings  which  we  still  assume  will  occur, 
amount  to  $2  5  billion  above  the  $633 
billion  Disaster  relief  adds  another  $18 
billion  in  appropriations  requirements 
above  the  amount  contained  in  the  re- 
ported version  of  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution Thus,  the  budget  we  see  before  us 
is  already  out  of  date-il  is  wishful  think- 
ing—and is  understated  by  about  $7  8 
billion  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  this 
figure  does  assume  passage  of  the  $6.4 
billion  fiscal  year  1981  reconciliation  pro- 
visions the  Senate  adopted  earlier  and 
does  not  talce  account  of  a  possible  $4 
billion  increase  that  CBO  informs  us 
could  occur  if  various  aitencles  such  as 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation or  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion fail  to  sell  various  loan  assets  at  the 
rate  we  have  assumed  In  this  budget 
resolution 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  $633 
billion  spending  level  is  more  appropri- 
ate in  today's  inflationary  and  overtaxed 
times  than  the  $640  or  $648  billion  level 
that  reeUimates  would  introduce 
Therefore.  I  intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  reconciliation  of  $7  8 
billion  of  anticipated  fiscal  vear  1981  out- 
lays so  that  the  $633  billion  of  spending 
can.  in  fact,  be  realistically  achieved  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  tasit  Indeed,  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  shown  the  ab'.lity  or 
resolve  to  achieve  the  $6  4  billion  of  rec- 
onciliation savings  recommended  by 
Congress  first  budnet  re.solution  Yet. 
prudence  and  fl.scal  responsib:llty  de- 
mands that  we  try  to  cut  back  and  hon- 
esty requires  that  we  recognize  the  ncc- 
e.sslty  of  program  and  appropriations 
reductions  if  the  $633  billion  mark  is  to 
be  achieved 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  this  figure 
IS  unrealistic  unle.ss  we  accomplish  the 
$7  8  billion  of  reconciliation,  which  I  will 
propo.se  in  an  amendment  In  due  course 

Mr  President,  this  will  be  my  13th 
budget  re.solution  Over  this  5-year  span, 
the  budget  proce.ss  has  grown  in  many 
ways  Reconciliation  ha.s  been  shown  to 
be  an  effective  and  e.s.sential  tool  for 
budgetary  control:  5-year  budget  totals 
are  included  In  the  resolution  Congres.s 
has  presented  a  credit  budget  detallin? 
total  anticipated  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees— and  has  recommended  ap- 
propriation limitations  on  the.se  totals 
The  monitoring  system  has  become  more 
skillful  and.  as  knowledge  has  grown, 
the  Budget  Committee  has  become  more 
adept  at  working  with  other  committees 
in  achieving  their  common  obiectives  I 
fervently  hope  and  expect  that  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  expand 
and  grow,  and  this  certainly  Is  essen- 
tial 


Yet  more  can  be  done,  and  I  should 
like  to  sketch  some  of  my  own  recom- 
mendations as  to  areas  for  further 
exploration 

My  first  suggestion  is  this  That  Con- 
gress adopt  the  practice  of  budgeting 
and  appropriating  for  a  btennium  Th's 
would  make  pos.sible  the  divisKiii  of  the 
session  into  first  a  legislative  and  au- 
thorizing se.ssion.  and  second  a  budg- 
etary  and   appropriations   session 

The  biennial  budgetinK  and  appro- 
priations process  would  great Iv  reduce 
the  work  of  Congress  ami  lessen  the 
load  on  the  executive  branch  whch 
spends  an  enormous  amount  of  time  pre- 
paring annual  budgets  and  testifying  m 
support  of  budget  rerjuests  Any  emer- 
gency spending  needs  could  be  dealt  with 
through  supplementals  as  is  currently 
the  case 

Biennial  appropriations  would  tend  to 
slow  down  the  escalation  of  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment since  new  or  increased  spend- 
ing propasals  could  only  be  considered 
once  each  2  years  rather  than  annually, 
which  is  now  the  case 

Second.  Mr  President.  I  would  stre.ss 
the  need  for  greater  attention  to  multi- 
year  budgeting  So  little  of  this  year's  or 
even  next  years  budget  can  realistically 
be  curtailed  Conversely  over  time  no 
portion  of  the  budget  is  ■uncontrollable  ' 
But.  persistent  attention  to  onlv  this 
years  outlays  ignores  and  diverts  at- 
tention from  the  more  fiexible  outyear 
spending  and  cost-cutting  po.ssibilities  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's 5-year  spending  projection  receive 
greater  attention  -perhaps  even  be  used 
as  the  baseline  for  each  year's  spending 
decision. 

Third.  I  would  encourage  Congre.ss  to 
enforce  greater  accountability  for  the 
spending  decision  by  requiring  outlay 
management  by  the  executive  branch 
and  monitoring  by  Congre.ss  Budget  au- 
thority IS  a  useful  concept — the  only 
means  of  defining  and  controlling  longer 
term  budget  costs,  but  outlays  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  ignored  It  is  the  rate 
of  outlay  which  directly  impacts  the 
Federal  deficit  and.  in  turn,  pre.ssures 
on  Interest  rates,  and  it  is  the  rate  of 
outlay  which  eventually  determines  tlie 
need  for  reapproprlations  and  the  de- 
gree of  budgetar.v  overrun 

Finally,  the  credit  budget  is  a  laud- 
able addition  to  the  budget  process,  but 
the  role  that  the  credit  budget  plays 
should  be  more  fully  understood  and 
expanded  Loan  guarantees  often  substi- 
tute for  direct  expenditures  and  have 
much  the  same  macroeconomic  Impart 
They  should  be  compared,  on  a  mi.ssion 
basis,  with  direct  spending  in  the  budget 
to  determine  if  overall  priorities  are 
being  properly  asse.ssed  and  addressed 
In  all  cases  loan  guarantees  should  be 
subject  to  an  appropriations  limitation 
In  a  similar  vein,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  bringing  the  $20  bil- 
lion-plus  of  off-budget  spending  within 
the  budgetary  framework 

The  agencies  are  under  Federal  con- 
trol, are  part  of  the  Federal  debt  subject 
to  limitation.  Impact  macroeconomic  ac- 
tivity and  the  credit  markets,  are  often 
used  to  draw  on  budget  spending  off  the 


budget,  but  pre.sently  escape  scrutiny  of 
Congress  as  a  budgetary  item  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  more  thoughts  on  ways  In 
which  the  budget  proce.ss  might  be 
strengthened  and  hope  to  enumerate 
tho.se  ideas  before  this  se.ssion  Is  com- 
pleted 

We  should  all  remember  the  fiscal 
chaos  existing  pnor  to  the  1974  Budget 
.'Kct  TTiere  was  no  systematic  method  of 
matching  sp>ending  and  income  The 
shortcomings  of  the  system  prior  to  the 
1974  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  were  obvioas  to  everyone:  each  con- 
gre.ssional  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committee  would  pa.ss  whatever  spcnd- 
inc  legislation  they  deemed  worthwhile 
without  any  perspective  of  overall  budg- 
etary constraint  or  economic  Impact 
Appropriations  bills,  after  they  had  l)een 
worked  over  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, were  consistently  amended  after 
they  were  brought  to  the  fioor.  and  the 
arnendmenLs  always  added  money  rather 
than  cutting  back 

I  recall  vividly  the  time  we  approved 
on  the  Senate  fioor  some  18  amendments 
to  the  HEW  bill,  a  bill  which  already  had 
been  dealt  with  generously  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  It  is  one  of  the 
main  accomplishments  of  the  budget 
proce.ss  that  that  sort  of  thing  does  not 
happen  any  longer  We  were  always  sur- 
prised to  find  out  how  large  a  deficit  we 
had  run  up  There  was  no  tracking  or 
planning  mechanism,  and  that  certainly 
IS  not  the  case  any  longer  We  now  know- 
on  every  vote  whether  or  not  we  are  add- 
ing to  our  deficit,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  Member  of  Congre.ss  to  pretend 
that  he  or  she  does  not  understand  what 
is  going  on  on  the  Senate  floor,  day  by 
day.  so  far  as  budget  matters  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  deficit  was  whatever  the  differ- 
ence was  between  revenues  and  spend- 
ing—there was  neither  a  tracking  nor 
a  planning  mechanism  Crlticism.s  not 
with.standing.  the  1974  act  has  changed 
all  that  It  should  be  noted  that  previ- 
ous attempts  to  accomplish  something 
similar  had  failed  The  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  provided  for  an 
annual  legislative  budget  But,  after  .sev- 
eral attempts,  the  concept  was  aban- 
doned In  1950,  Congress  experimented 
with  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill 
which  was  tantamount  to  an  aggregate 
budget  They  did  not  u.se  this  approa"h 
in  subsequent  years,  however  In  1968. 
1969.  and  1970  Congress  enacted  1-year 
ceilings  on  Federal  spending  but  the 
numerous  exemptions  and  lack  of  an 
enforcement  and  monitoring  mechanism 
made  the  procedure  less  than  satisfac- 
tory 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take— Congress  and  the  country  must 
have  a  budgeting  proce.ss  Until  now. 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  proce.ss  has 
been  honesty  and  precision  In  a  climate 
of  biparti.san  cooperation  on  the  Senate 
side  It  has  been  a  surprisingly  even- 
handed  effort  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing and  reach  agreement  on  spending 
pr  orities  in  a  world  of  insatiable  and  di- 
verse wants  I  greatly  admire  the  forti- 
tude and  intelligence  which  Senator 
Muskle  and  now  Senator  Hollincs  have 
demonstrated      as     they      chaired     the 
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Budget  Committee,  and  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  support  and  counsel  given 
by  Senator  Domenici  since  the  inception 
of  the  budget  process. 

I  also  commend  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  sUff  for  the  highly  profes- 
sional way  they  have  approached  budg- 
etary matters  and  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  they  have  made  in  making 
the  process  succeed  as  well  as  it  has. 

All  together,  the  other  members,  the 
chairman  and  sUff  have  made  service 
on  the  Budget  Committee  both  mean- 
ingful and  pleasant. 

I  commend  all  those  who  have  helped 
the  budget  process  work  as  well  as  it 
does  and  urge  continued  and  expanded 
support  for  this  essential  endeavor  in 
helping  to  achieve  fiscal  responsibility 
tor  the  country. 

Mr   CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  major 
reasons  why  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  pa.ss  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  at  this  time. 

First,  we  need  to  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  the  process  by  which 
Congress  can  restrain  Federal  spending. 
Since  the  ConsUtution  vests  taxing  and 
spending  authority  in  Congress,  fiscal 
restraint  must  start  here.  The  budget 
process  is  not  perfect,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  us  do  some  things  to  strengthen 
it.  but  it  has  still  enabled  us  to  hold  off 
major  new  programs  and  achieve  signifi- 
cant cutbacks  In  some  areas. 

The  second  reason  Is  to  show  our  com- 
mitment to  a  steady  fiscal  policy  of  re- 
straint in  the  face  of  raging  inflation  I 
think  there  has  been  too  much  of  a 
tendency  In  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  overreact  to  temporary 
fluctuations  In  the  economy.  The  minute 
unemployment  Increases  a  bit,  some  peo- 
ple panic  and  say.  "Well,  there  goes  the 
balanced  budget:  since  we're  going  to 
have  a  deficit  anyway,  we  might  as  well 
forget  about  the  pain  of  making  budget 
cuts  " 

We  on  the  Budget  Committee  have 
tried  to  avoid  that  sense  of  panic  This 
.second  budget  resolution  takes  account 
of  economic  smd  programmatic  reesti- 
mates  since  last  spring's  first  resolution, 
but  it  does  not  add  new  programs  It  re- 
affirms our  commitment  to  the  savings 
in  the  reconciliation  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
conference  committee  will  soon  bring  us 
an  agreement  on  those  cuts, 

Mr  President,  a  steady,  long-term 
course  of  fiscal  restraint  is  what  the 
economy  needs  and  It  Is  what  the  people 
want  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  set 
out  on  this  course  2  years  ago,  when  we 
moved  to  multiyear  budgeting  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1979  budget  resolution.  We  set 
out  a  course  then  of  long-term  spending 
restraint  which  would  allow  room  for 
significant  tax  cuts  after  the  budget  Is 
balanced. 

It  was  in  1978  and  1979  that  most  eco- 
nomic projection  Indicated  that  moder- 
ate economic  growth  and  moderate 
budget  restraint  would  produce  a  bal- 
ance in  1981.  In  the  first  budget  resolu- 


tion for  1980,  Congress  formally  went 
on  record,  promising  the  public  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Others 
have  gone  off  that  track,  but  we,  I  think, 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  been 
ateady. 

I  believe  that  is  still  the  proper  course 
for  us  to  follow.  When  the  economy  slows 
down,  it  slows  down  our  progress  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  but  we  should  not  let 
It  change  our  direction.  We  found  out 
early  on  in  the  budget  process  that  we 
cannot  control  Federal  spending  in  any 
1  year.  We  found  out  that  75  percent, 
or  more,  of  outlays  are  due  to  prior  year 
contracts  or  entitlement  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books  But  those  entitle- 
ments are  not  uncontrollable  for  Con- 
gress Our  job  is  to  write  laws,  including 
changing  old  laws  that  nov,'  cost  too 
much  This  budget  resolution  keeps  us 
on  that  path  of  restraint,  particularly 
if  we  enact  the  laws  necessary  to  reduce 
the  future-year  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  which  shows  the  momentum 
of  Federal  spending  under  current  laws. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABLE    1  -BUILDUP  OF  THE   FISCAL   YEAR   1981    FEDERAL 
BUDGET  (FIRST  RESOLUTION  ASSUMPTIONS) 


Aid  lo  Slate 

•  nd  local 
Total  budjet         jovern-nents 


Bud|«t  Budget 

(uUior-        Out-   *utt)oi-         Oul- 
ity        liys  Ity         lays 


Fiscal  y«a'  1980  current 

la*  base        6*6  S      i60  7      100,5         86.8 

P'ogian'  ot  caseload 

changes...  -5.0    +12  2      -f-3. 7        +2  6 

Reguiied  inflttian  idiust- 

mentj -1-24.9    -H7.3      -♦-Z.  1        +2.6 

CBO  currtnt  law 
estimate  tor 

fiscal  year  1981     .     668  9      610.2      106.3         919 
Discretionary  iritlition 
adiustmentj .     -(-20.6      +9.0      -1-5.1       +!.♦ 

CBO  current  policy 
estimate  (or 
(iscil  year  1981 
(First  Resolution).    689.4      619.3      111.4         93.3 


Source:  U.S.  Congressional  Budget  Ofice  calculations  pre- 
pared tor  U.S.  Senate  Budget  Committee.  March  1980.  Totals 
may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President,  this  data 
was  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  for  our  development  of  the 
first  resolution  While  economic  condi- 
tions have  changed  some  of  the  numbers, 
the  basic  point  remains  clear. 

In  addition  to  required  inflation  ad- 
justments of  $17.3  billion,  primarily  for 
our  retirement  programs,  the  current 
law  spending  base  Includes  over  $32  bil- 
lion of  program  or  caseload  estimates. 
They  include  everything  from  a  greater 
number  of  people  retiring  onto  social  se- 
curity, to  increased  spending  on  weapons 
systems  as  they  proceed  from  develop- 
ment to  procurement,  to  more  college 
students  applying  for  guaranteed  loans. 
While  all  of  those  increases  occur  with- 
out new  legislation,  they  represent  real 
growth  in  the  budget,  since  more  people 
are  getting  more  services  than  in  the 
prior  year.  That  is  why  Federal  spending 
keeps  taking  a  larger  share  of  the  gross 


national  product  year  after  year,  even 
without  enacting  any  new  spending 
legislation. 

While  many  of  those  increases  are  top 
national  priorities,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  real  increases  and  they  must  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  other  areas.  We 
cannot  hide  behind  the  concept  of  un- 
controllable spending  to  avoid  making 
difficult  legislative  changes. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  budget  reso- 
lution continues  our  policy  of  overall  fis- 
cal restraint,  it  Is  certahily  not  a  stand- 
still budget.  Within  the  overall  limits, 
we  have  made  room  for  major  new  initl- 
ativej  by  cutting  back  old  programs. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense,  and  we  provide  for 
an  8.3  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending.  That  is  an  increase  of  $29  bil- 
lion of  budget  authority  and  $23  billion 
in  outlays  over  the  1980  levels. 

Overall,  domestic  programs  are  cut 
back  about  $12  billion  below  current  law 
levels  to  make  room  for  that  growth 
However,  even  in  domestic  programs  we 
have  suggested  tradeoffs  that  will  allow 
top  priority  new  programs  to  go  ahead. 
We  will  allow  moderate  growth  in  space, 
science,  and  technology  programs  which 
provide  the  basis  for  long-term  produc- 
tivity in  our  economy. 

By  reforming  student  loan  programs 
and  cutting  back  on  the  public  jobs  part 
of  CETTA.  we  have  made  room  for  a  new 
youth  education  and  employment  initia- 
tive, as  well  as  increasing  education  for 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  By 
cutting  tack  on  duplicative  social  work 
training  programs,  we  have  allowed  in- 
creases for  nutrition  and  social  service 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

The  budget  resolution  leaves  room  for 
the  full  cost  increases  necessary  for  so- 
cial security  and  veteran's  p)ensions  and 
compensation.  By  requiring  better  cost 
control  in  medicaid  and  medicare,  we 
have  made  room  for  the  child  health  as- 
sessment program,  which  would  replace 
a  poorly  performing  medicaid  program 
for  needy  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  for- 
ward-looking approach  to  fiscal  restraint 
that  this  country  wants.  Our  people  have 
real  needs,  and  Government  must  play 
a  role  in  meeting  some  of  those  needs 
But  we  must  get  beyond  the  old  approach 
of  adding  new  programs  on  top  of  old 
programs,  especially  where  those  old  pro- 
grams are  no  longer  working  'V^'e  need 
to  cut  back  outmoded  or  inefficient  pro- 
grams to  make  room  for  new  priorities 
That  IS  the  approach  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution, and  I  certainly  hope  we  can  carry 
it  out 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  saying  that 
this.  I  guess,  is  the  last  budget  resolution 
that  the  distingtiished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  Bellmoni  will  help  lead  the  Senate 
to.  I  hope,  passage  of.  and  I  join  in  re- 
iterating how  much  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  what  I  think  his  role  of  leadership 
has  played  in  bringing  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee from  the  Budget  Act  even  from  Its 
infancy  into  its  development,  and  the 
constructive  and  bipartisan  endeavor 
that  he  has  made  at  all  times,  I  think, 
to  see  that  we  had  a  Budget  Act  that 
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has  some  power  and  some  teeth,  that 
lends  direction  to  the  country  In  trying 
to  assess  what  our  national  priorities  are 
and  how  we  could  live  within  the  mear\s 
of  Oovemment  to  tax  the  people  to  pro- 
vide for  those  priorities. 

I  think  he  has  performed  admirably 
and  given  great  leadership  In  propelling 
the  budget  process  along,  and  we  will 
certainly  miss  him  In  the  Senate. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Florida. 

It  Is  with  some  reluctance  and  even 
sorrow  that  I  face  the  end  of  my  service 
In  the  Senate,  but  knowing  that  there 
win  be  Members  here  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
makes  me  feel  somewhat  better  about  the 
future  not  only  of  the  budget  process  of 
the  Senate  but  the  whole  countr>'.  It  has 
been  a  real  honor  to  be  associated  with 
Senator  Chiles  during  these  12  years 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  tharik  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  kind  remarks  There 
is  no  more  challenging  and  no  more  diffi- 
cult task,  really,  than  this  budget  proc- 
ess Within  It  all.  we  have  to  have  the 
confidence,  we  have  to  have  the  respect 
of  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
as  well  as  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  And  while  It  had  not  become  so 
crystal  clear,  obviously,  in  the  election 
Just  a  week  or  so  ago.  the  people  have 
felt  sort  of  frustrated  that  no  one  was 
In  control  and  there  was  no  way  to  stop 
the  spending 

There  has  been  a  move  over  the  pa.'it 
5,  almost  6.  years  to  bring  a  balance,  both 
to  the  fiscal  approach  of  our  responsi- 
bilities and  to  the  priorities  that  the 
country  would  set  for  itself  throuKh  it,"? 
Congress 

Senator  Bellmon  has  contributed  the 
most  to  that  particular  surre.ss  He  ha.s 
worked  around  the  clock  on  thl.s  budget 
process  very  conscientiously  It  is  with 
that  feeling  of  respect  that  we  all  have 
for  him  that  we  listen  very  closely  when- 
ever he  takes  a  position  on  a  particular 
matter 

We  are  going  to  ml.w  him  We  know 
that  I  have  talked  with  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  who  will  succeed  him,  and  our 
leagues  on  the  Democratic  side  We  will 
go  through  some  trying  times. 


I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
bring  this  second  budget  resolution  to 
the  floor  at  thLs  time  is  significant.  As  I 
.say.  we  are  only  2  days  off  of  last  years 
schedule    We  all  know  the  reason  why. 

But  the  fact  Ls  we  did  act  conscien- 
tiously We  did  hold  the  line,  just  before 
the  national  election,  on  two  very  com- 
pulsive political  mouvallons.  namely, 
the  stimulus  program  what  I  have  de- 
livered, what  I  can  get  for  you.  what  I 
can  do  It  is  nice  in  the  rhetoric  to  talk 
about  hope  and  disregard  the  infla- 
tionary impact  in  the  long  range,  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  to  talk  about  how  you 
have  been  brought  the  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den  approach,  that  we  have  taken 
this  Goliath  Washington  Government 
and  cut  it  back  down  in  size,  we  have 
given  you  a  tax  cut 

We  showed  tremendous  discipline  and 
self-control  in  rejecting  Itiose  actions 
bark  in  August  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
move  forward  now  and  do  our  best  to  get 
the  best  results  we  can — without  too 
much  change.  I  think,  would  be  the  bet- 
ter result  — -SO  that  then  President  Rea- 
Kan  can  bring  in  his  programs,  perhaps 
his  resolution  at  the  first  of  the  year 

I  have  tried  to  counsel  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  should  not  try  to  make 
records,  whereby.  I  was  for  education,  so 
I  proposed  this  amendment,  even  though 
;t  was  defeated  We  could  go  Into  that, 
but  time  is  limited 

We  are  trying  to  break  our  necks  by 
Tuesday  for  Thanksgiving  and  then  we 
come  back  on  the  following  Monday  and 
we  adjourn  sine  die  by  December  5  So  we 
are  all  fully  aware  and  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  whatever  occurs  is  going  to 
have  to  occur  in  a  few  legislative  days 
here  and  this  is  no  time  for  making  rec- 
ords or  to  try  to  make  history  and  go 
bark  and  find  out  what  we  did  before  or 
afterward. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
can  hold  tight  at  these  levels,  they  are 
not  far  off  from  the  House  side  Actually, 
in  outlays,  they  are  only  $1  2  billion  dif- 
ferent out  of  a  $633  billion  bill  So  if  we 
ran  get  it  to  the  House,  where  we  really 
have  to  struggle  most  of  the  time,  anr" 
hold  It  there  and  bring  it  to  a  concli'.,3ion, 
which  I  am  convinced  we  can,  v.e  will 
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have  passed  a  resolution  on  both  sides. 
Then  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee meets  tomorrow  and  on  Thursday 
and  I  hope  by  Thursday  evening  wiil 
bring  the  reconciliation  process  to  a  close 
there.  We  can  have  a  conference  on  the 
budget  resolution,  perhaps,  on  Friday  or 
Monday  and  do  our  work  there  before 
Thanksgiving  That  Is  my  hope  at  this 
time. 

I  would  express  appreciation,  on  the 
Democratic  side  for  the  consideration 
given  to  me  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, because  we  all  believe  that  in  the 
country  we  only  have  one  President  We 
will  support  President -elect  Reagan  He 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  speak  The 
people  have  spoken  very  loudly  and  very 
clearly  on  November  4 

Let  us  do  our  dutv  here  and  bring  this 
to  a  conclusion  so  that  we  can  clear  the 
deck  for  whatever  action  is  taken  by  the 
new  administration. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BAt'cvs '    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  In  con- 
nection with  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  we  are  now  considering.  I 
believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  why  it  is  that 
this  resolution  Ls  some  $17  9  billion 
higher  than  the  first  resolution,  which 
Congress  adopted  earlier  this  year,  and 
narticularly  to  see  where  these  increases 
have  occurred 

For  Instance,  of  the  $17  8  billion  in- 
crease. $5  7  billion  Is  in  defense  outlays, 
$1  1  billion  in  international  affairs  There 
IS  $8  85  billion  of  the  increase  that  Is  In 
income  security 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  both  the  amount  of  the  increases 
and  the  functions  in  which  Increases 
occur  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Eus  follows- 
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Mr  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  will  shortly  be 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  a 
great  honor  and  a  great  responsibility. 
IS  on  the  floor.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 
While  I  was  not  here.  I  say  to  Senator 
Bellmon.  for  all  of  his  remarks.  I  am 
aware  of  his  observations  and  what  he 
told  the  Senate  about  the  second  budget 
resolution  outlay  figures  and  budget  au- 
thority figures.  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  a  very 
lengthy  statement.  Suffice  it  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's analysis  and  I  shall  contribute  a 
few  of  my  own  remarks  with  reference 
to  it 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  in  the 
form  presently  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  1981.  I  do  so  because  I  beheve  the 
resolution  total  for  outlays  for  1981  of 
$633  billion  is  an  inaccurate  and,  there- 
fore, misleading  figure.  It  may  be  as 
much  as  $15  billion  below  the  actual 
spending  that  the  policies  we  adopted 
during  markup  of  the  resolution  in  the 
committee  will  cost  this  country.  I  do 
not  rise  in  opposition  because  I  want  to 
add  more,  but,  rather,  because  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  are  going  to  yield  an  ex- 
penditure somewhere  around  $15  billion 
more  than  that  stated  in  the  dollar 
figures  for  outlays  in  1981. 

For  instance,  on  page  21  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  the  1981  resolution,  spending 
Is  e.stimated  at  $648.7  billion  for  the  next 
year  That  Is  almost  $16  billion  higher 
than  the  estimate  of  outlays  under  the 
resolution  now  before  us  Even  allowing 
'or  the  difference  In  bases  used  by  the 
two  committees,  It  is  obvious  that  spend- 
ing will  be,  under  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  committee  during  markup,  higher 
than  the  $633  billion  used  in  discussing 
the  resolution  this  morning. 

Mr  President,  let  me  quote  from  the 
report  of  our  own  committee  and  what  it 
said  about  reestimates,  since  this  was  a 
.source  of  great  debate  during  markup  in 
August  of  this  year: 

Dvinne  the  committee  .%  deliberation  a  p.'-o- 
posal  wtLS  made  to  Ignore  the  reestimates 
brought  about  by  the  recession  and  by  the 
most  recent  data  on  the  co.st  of  proTams 
vinder  existing  law  The  committee  rejected 
that  projKxsal  It  would  be  both  unrealistic 
and  i:nwise  to  proceed  as  If  nothing  has 
chankf  •i  since  the  first  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed  bv   Congress 

Mr  President,  I  stated  then,  when  the 
Senate  was  deciding  not  to  bring  up  the 
second  resolution  at  that  time,  that  delay 
would  cost  money.  The  most  recent  re- 
estimates used  by  the  House  when  it 
marked  up  this  month  proved  that  I  am 
right  Spending  has  accelerated,  as  we 
feared  Now  we  are  so  near  the  end  of 
the  session  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  the  reconciliation  that  is  neces- 
.sar>-  to  keep  the  spending  down  to  the 
$633  billion  level. 

Mr  President,  some  think  that,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  adopt  a  second  res- 
olution and  It  puts  the  functional  totals 
In  and  the  total  figure,  by  some  miracu- 
lous effect,  if  the  figure  Is  633  but  the 


laws  In  effect — current  law  aind  current 
policies — are  going  to  spend  more,  there 
is  an  automatic  cut.  Obviously,  there  Is 
not.  Something  has  to  be  done,  some  act 
has  to  take  place,  some  laws  have  to  be 
changed.  The  only  Instrument  we  have 
used  or  attempted  to  use  to  do  that  is 
that,  most  frequently,  we  adopt  a  third 
resolution  to  accommodate  the  new 
spending.  At  least,  we  tried  this  year  to 
reconcile  with  a  reconcUiatlon  bill — ^that 
Is  for  the  year  we  are  in,  not  1981. 

This  reconciliation  bill  says  certain 
current  laws  have  to  be  changed  and  they 
are  changed  in  that  bill,  thus  eCTectlng  a 
savings  In  outlays  that  Is  going  to  occur. 
What  Is  happening  now  Is  that  w-e  are 
going  to  put  $633  billion  In,  knowing  that 
it  Is  going  to  be  more,  but  we  have  not 
provided  any  tools.  The  tools  ought  to 
change  the  law.  "Hiere  Is  not  enough  time 
to  change  the  law  or  to  reconcile  with  a 
summary  type  bill  that  Congress  would 
have  to  consider,  no  matter  how  late  It 
is.  And  we  would,  as  a  budget  committee, 
be  telling  the  Institution— and  hopefully, 
they  would  listen  and  support  us— that 
certain  things  must  be  changed  as  enu- 
merated in  the  reconciliation  instruction 
or  the  $633  billion  will  become  just  an- 
other total,  which  we  shall  add  to  as 
things  happen  in  the  next  3  to  4  months. 

I  think  if  we  had  acted  c;.rl;er,  before 
the  House  put  out  its  budget,  which  I 
think,  again,  is  unrealistic  and,  there- 
fore, misleading,  we  would  now  be  able 
to  go  to  conference  with  a  reconciliation 
instruction  and  it  would  be  that  recon- 
ciliation instruction  that  would  give  this 
Congress  the  real  tools  to  keep  spending 
down 

As  things  stand  now.  this  is  really 
not  an  honest  budget  It  is.  in  a  sense,  a 
phony  budget.  It  contains  numbers  that, 
although  they  have  been  done  with  some 
diligence,  are  really  plucked  out  of  the 
air.  without  the  mechanism  necessary 
to  make  the  numbers  real  or  binding. 

The  situation  has  changed  since  we 
met  in  August  to  devise  our  budget 
Spending,  as  many  of  us  warned  then, 
has  proven  to  be  more  out  of  control  than 
many  of  us  thought  Note,  that  these  re- 
estimates are  not  the  result  of  deterio- 
rating economic  conditions,  as  earlier 
reestimates  were 

I  repeat,  the  reestimates  are  not  the 
result  of  deteriorating  economic  condi- 
tions as  earlier  reestimates  were. 

No.  these  reestimates  are  the  result  of 
spending  that  is  occurring  more  rapidly 
than  predicted  under  existing  law,  and 
that  IS  beyond  direct  appropriations  and 
entitlements 

If  we  do  not  change  existing  law — if 
we  do  not  have  a  reconcillat'on  instruc- 
tion in  this  resolution  or  sim'lar  tool — 
then  we  must  admit  that  this  budget 
cannot  be  achieved.  And.  I  believe  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
agree  with  this  analysis. 

The  $633  bilhon  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen unless  something  is  changed  about 
current  law.  For  the  most  part.  Congress 
is  charged  with  changing  those  laws.  It 
will  not  happen 

There  is  no  loneer  impoundment  au- 
thority in  an  executive  and  they  are 
not  automatic.  I  repeat,  merely  because 
a  budget  resolution  has  been  passed 
that  savs  we  will  not  spend  more  than 
$633  billion 


In  fact,  as  an  aside,  one  of  the  salu- 
tary reasons  for  passing  a  resolution, 
$633  billion  or  otherwise,  is  that  at  least 
one  tool  will  be  available  early  next  year 
when  the  last  of  those  appropriation 
bills  come  rurmlng  across  the  Senate. 
The  last  one.  if  It  is  a  big  appropriation 
bill,  will  probably  break  the  budget.  It 
will  break  the  cumulative  total. 

We  do  not  have  any  authority  and  the 
institution  has  not  given  anyone  au- 
thority to  go  function-by-function  But 
probably.  If  we  pass  a  resolution,  even 
the  $633  billion,  the  only  salutary  thing 
Is  the  last  appropriation  bill  passed  will 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 

I  hope  it  Is  a  big  appropriation  bill  so 
there  will  be  some  latitude  to  have  some 
kind  of  real  argument  on  not  passing 
It,  and  perhaps  even  forcing  changes 
that  back  up  Into  others  to  get  to  what- 
ever the  number  Is. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  $633  billion  is 
unrealistic  and  it  is  only  salutary  for  the 
reason  I  just  described. 

Now,  the  situation  a.s  I  indicated  has 
changed.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
our  good  chairman  called  our  ranking 
Republican  Dr  Bellmon  last  year  He 
did  that  on  the  economic  assumptions, 
not  these  new  spendouts  that  are  un- 
related to  economic  assumptions,  because 
only  as  to  the  interest  which  has  gone 
up  are  the  economic  assumptions 
relevant. 

We  had  a  ver\-  high  unemployment 
figure  for  1981.  Senator  Bellmon  said 
that  would  plug  in  too  much  money  in 
thi.<^  budget  because  it  will  not  be  that 
bad.  It  turns  out  that  Senator  Bellmon 
and  the  economists  advising  him  were 
more  right  than  the  CBO.  more  right 
than  OMB,  more  right  than  President 
Carter  and  his  economic  advisers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Schultze.  because  it  Is  closer 
to  7.5  than  the  original  9 — was  it  9? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  We  took  the  8.5.  Dr 
Bellmon's  figure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  went  somewhat 
toward  Dr.  Bellmon's  figure,  but  we  are 
still  higher  than,  has  really  occurred. 

So  I  believe  the  analysis  I  have  made 
here  has  been  detailed  in  Senator  Bell- 
'i'ON's  remarks  as  to  where  these  in- 
creases, these  outlay  expectations,  which 
are  going  to  occur  under  current  law 
are, 

I  voted  reluctantly  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  earlier  this  year. 

I  think  most  reports  supported  it.  The 
record  will  clearlv  indicate  we  did  that 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor.  We  did  not  sup- 
port the  policy  statements  in  it.  and  I 
regret  to  say  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
support  those  policy  statements  here 
aga'n,  unless  thev  pre  accompanied 
with  a  policy  statement,  called  recon- 
ciliation, which  clearly  defines  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  outlay  excesses  that  are 
going  to  occur. 

I  believed  that  it  was  faultv,  and  I 
still  believe  that  it  is  flawed  today.  Then. 
I  had  hoped  we  would  make  room  for 
a  tax  cut.  which  seems  inevitable  In 
1981.  I  had  hoped  we  would  have  rec- 
onciliation to  cut  spending  by  chang- 
ing presently  enacted  laws  I  contonded 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  spending  Is 
nearly  out  of  control  and  that  the  basic 
laws  of  th's  land  must  be  changed  If 
we  are  to  once  aeain  control  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  This  new  budget— a  budsel  that 
Ignores  the  effect  of  OovernmeiU  pro- 
gram spendlng^^hows  most  dramati- 
cally how  entitlements  and  similar  pro- 
grama  in  the  budget  are  driving  Federal 
spending  beyond  our  control  and  expec- 
tations. ^      ^   ^ 

Next  year  we  will  move  In  this  body. 
I  hope,  to  change  laws  so  that  we  can 
control  more  of  Federal  spending  But 
right  now  we  have  the  chance  to  begin 
that  long -overdue  proces-s  By  chang- 
ing this  resolution  to  reflect  reality— 
the  reality  of  new  spending  reestimales- 
and  by  then  cutting  back  through  the 
tool  of  reconciliation,  we  can  get  a  head- 
start  on  the  long,  and  painful,  prores-s 
of  restoring  control  to  the  budget 

But.  If  we  fall  to  take  these  step^s  here 
today,  we  will  be  defrauding  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  playing  games  with  the 
Federal  budget  Our  legacy  from  this 
Congress  will  be  a  larger  deficit  than 
this  resolution  predicts,  and  more  spend- 
ing that  the  resolution  admits  Thai 
seems  an  unwise  legacy  to  leave  thf 
American  people — who  have  so  dra- 
matically spoken  for  change  thl.s  month 

I  have  no  doubts  We  talk  aboi.it  a  new 
mandate,  new  expectations,  a  new 
President,  new  ideas  I  have  no  doubt 
our  new  President  will  send  us  recom- 
mendations to  trim  this  budget 

I  hope  everyone  understands  that  we 
know  there  are  no  authorities  vested  ii. 
him,  there  is  no  impoundment  even  of  ii 
specific  nature,  that  while  we  will  be 
able  to  administratively  cut.  adminis- 
tratively indicate  where  programs  are 
controllable,  they  will  control  them,  no- 
body ought  to  expect  we  will  not  pet 
recommendations  that  clearly  require 
we  change  laws,  that  we  alter  the  cur- 
rent laws  of  this  land,  if  we  bring  this 
under  control 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  honestly  assess 
our  own  laws  Tliat  Is  what  a  reconcilia- 
tion amendment  Is.  that  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
offer  I  will  wholeheartedly  join  him 

I  hope  the  present  majority  will  let  us 
vote  on  that  It  would  be  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  we  undersUnd  the  nature  of 
the  problem  that  it  is  of  our  own  making, 
and  that  It  requires  that  we  act  Nobody 
is  going  to  act  for  us.  That  Is  what  rec- 
onciliation would  actually  do 

I  thank  the  ranking  Republican  and 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  conference  In  the  waning 
days,  and  next  year,  hopefully,  working 
with  the  Senator 

Mr  HOLUNOS  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  He  has  been  in  the 
Senate  and  has  worked  very  diligently 
He  knows  the  budget 

I  know  what  he  means  when  he  says 
he  has  a  feeling  that  his  figure  of  $633 
billion  could  be  exceeded 

But  I  am  sure  he  does  not  contend  that 
what  we  did  was  phony  We  had  up- 
and-down  votes 

What  we  tried  our  best  to  do  Is  that 
we  were  talking  about  this  one  particular 
subject,  the  $8  5  billion  Any  time  that 
we  consider  1  percent  of  additional  un- 
employment, immediately  In  our  minds. 
Is  almost  a  $30  billion  add-on  to  the 
deficit. 

Twenty  billion  dollars  or  a  bit  more  of 


income  tax  revenues  is  lost  and  then  the 
spend-out  of  trade  adjustment  a.ssisl- 
ance.  unemployment  compensation,  in- 
creased food  stamps,  and  the  other  un- 
employment related  programs  are  some- 
how always  increased,  as  well  a.s  claims 
for  medicare  and  medicaid  So  we 
thought  hard  about  that  Rather  than 
taking  the  9  percent  unemployment,  for 
example,  we  tcwk  8  5  percent 

It  could  be  that  Dr  Bellmon 
was  more  right  than  either  of  the 
groups  — the  economLsts  or  the  commit- 
tee itself  It  could  be  more  nearly  the 
8  percent  level  or.  rather.  0  5  percent 
less  of  unemployment  and  0  5  percent 
less  that  is  necessary  to  take  care  of 
unemployment  compensation  trade  ad- 
justment a.ssistanre.  food  stamps,  and 
down  the  line  In  that  regard,  spending 
would  be  a  h'.lle  lower  figure 

On  the  other  hand,  these  technical  re- 
estimates  come  out  of  the  Consre-ssional 
Budget  Office  I  am  going  to  l>e  workinK 
with  ms  ne\K  chairman.  Senator  D<ime- 
Nii  1.  and  If  he  has  a  scheme  and  a  mode 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  get  these 
ree.tlmates.  I  will  go  along  with  him 

I  really  do  not  wonder  too  much  about 
a  record  we  make  here,  with  respect  to 
President-elect  Heagan.  whether  he  i.s 
going  to  make  it  or  otherwise  I  hope  he 
IS  going  to  make  it.  because  If  he  does 
we  are  al!  going  to  win  If  he  does  not 
make  it.  it  will  not  make  anv  difference 
what  we  said  back  in  November  before 
he  took  office  It  sounds  good  for  us  in 
public  office  from  time  to  time  but  I 
think  he  has  a  chance 

It  Is  going  to  be  a  tough  thing,  and  it 
Is  not  going  to  be  this  budget  resolution 
What  it  Is  going  to  be.  in  essence,  is  ho« 
he  approaches  his  tax  cut.  whether  he 
minimizes  it.  whether  he  restricts  it  to 
the  supply  side,  or  whether  he  tries  to 
increase  It  even  further 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
have  talked  about  the  speiid-outs,  but 
It  IS  not  Just  the  reestimates  I  under- 
stand that  now  there  are  further 
amounts  they  would  like  to  spend  on 
defense,  and  I  have  tried  to  hold  the 
line 

At  3  0  clock  today,  m  15  minutes, 
there  will  be  a  hearing  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
a  $1  .S  billion  add-on  for  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  I  have  withstood  that,  be- 
cause in  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
markup  on  appropriations,  we  have 
fairly  well  filled  out  the  authorizing 
and  the  authorizing  bill  I  think  we  have 
In  there  $163  4  billion  We  came  right 
up  to  that  point,  including  the  pay 
raise  and  buying  equipment— tanks, 
planes,  and  so  forth  So  $1  5  billion,  if 
it  Is  necessary  to  accommodate  It  now. 
we  will  ha\e  to  increase  this  050  figure 

So  we  have  some  decreases  as  to 
which  some  could  come  to  the  floor  and 
legitimately  say.  "Let  s  take  this  out  " 
But  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
I  know  that  those  reestimates  might  be 
used  for  part  of  the  cushion  to  stay 
within  the  $633  billion 

It  was  the  Domenici-HoUlngs  amend- 
ment that  had  the  5  jiercent  add-on  for 
defense  in  the  Budget  Committee  So 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
have  t)een  working  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street   on   national   defense,   but   I 


do  not  think  we  should  Increase  It  an- 
other $1  5  binion 

I  believe  that  the  new  administration 
should  look  at  this  particular  budget, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  budgets,  realiz- 
ing that  we  have  a  $29  1  billion  add-on 
in  budget  authority.   1981  over   1980 

I  counter  this  by  asking,  why  come 
here  in  November,  around  Thanksgiving 
day.  when  we  had  the  Afghanistan  situ- 
ation last  December,  a  year  ago.  and  all 
of  a  sudden  start  deploying  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force?  We  found  |4  billion  the 
previous  summer  In  accelerated  spend- 
inK  from  former  years  We  have  not  had 
any  real  hearing  on  both  sides,  and  we 
cannot  debate  that  further.  I  have  re- 
sisted It  and  Will  resist  it  on  this  floor 
If  someone  tries  to  add  those  amend- 
ments 

So  we  are  back  down  to  the  bottom 
line,  and  the  bottom  line  Ls  that  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  process  is 
n  ithing  more  than  a  discipline,  and  the 
bottom  line  is  that  of  maintaining  that 
discipline,  come  what  may  Reconcilia- 
tion i.s  a  limited  economic  or  budgetary 
tool 

I  stated  at  the  time  w'e  had  the  86-to- 

0  vote  on  the  reconclhatlon  of  about 
$10  billion  that  we  were  working  dili- 
gently I  slated  at  that  time  that  you 
could  not  force  feed  the  legislator  You 
could  not  go  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  tell  him 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  or  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  or  tell  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  or 
any  of  the  others 

On  the  contrary,  those  matters  will 
have  to  come  from  within.  If  they  do 
come  from  the  budget  side,  we  will  have 
Lo  work  With  them  and  persuade  and 
make  sure  of  their  commitment  ahead 
of  time.  If  we  are  going  to  call  It  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
are  the  ranking  members  now.  As  chair- 
man. I  can  propose  a  budget  cut.  and  I 
tried  But  It  IS  the  orderly  process  of 
give  and  take  and  compromise  and.  ulti- 
mately, of  maintaining  discipline 

I  know  that  Senator  Bellmon  will  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber  soon  with  a  record 
he  wants  to  make  I  hope  he  will  not  per- 
sist In  making  the  point  as  to  a  vote  on 
the  situation  While  we  had  the  voles 
lo  cut  the  budget,  we  did  not  get  into 
reconciliation  We  have  not  been  able  to 
consider  it  with  the  conrunlltees. 

I  know  what  I  have  been  going 
through  For  one.  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  felt  very  badly  that 
wh.it  they  wanted  to  do  on  the  House 
side  was  to  talk  only  about  tax  spending 
and  not  lax  saving.  He  thought  thai  if 
he  got  it  compromised,  those  items  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  they 
would  get  up  from  the  table  and  leave 
him  He  is  a  pretty  clever  and  cogent 
negotiator,  and  he  .said.  "Walt  a  minute 

1  stop  ■  We  finally  got  Chairman  Giaimo 
to  agree  that  was  not  good  and  that  we 
should  be  talking  about  tax  savings,  so 
he  came  back  Then,  the  staff  could  not 
get  topether 

So  we  h.ive  been  trying  lo  get  these 
things  worKed  out  We  had  an  H6-to-0 
vote  and  still  are  having  difTiculties 
which  .sort  of  emphasizes  the  hmited  tool 
of  reconciliation 
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Mr  DOMENICI.  I  could  not  agree 
more-  With  the  Senator's  assessment, 
when  we  consider  all  the  resources  we 
have  put  into  CBO.  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  OMB.  Imagine  how  far 
ihey  must  be  off  in  irymg  to  give  us 
2-.  3-.  and  4-year  projections,  which  wo 
all  know  we  need  to  develop  an  economic 
game  plan.  I  could  not  agree  more  that 
it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  have  little 
sheets  being  passed  around,  slating  that 
one  of  these  expert  offices  has  a  new  esti- 
mate of  the  spend -out  in  the  military 
function  or  In  750  We  have  to  solve 
ihat:  and  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  said  we  are  going  to  work  on 
it,  I  believe  we  are. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  We  should 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Presi- 
dent Carter  He  came  around  on  defense 
and  ended  up  supporting  it.  and  I  sup- 
ported him  However,  back  in  June,  at 
the  lime  he  had  become  committed  to 
support  for  the  Nunn-Warner  pay  bene- 
fits, there  was  a  conference  al  the  White 
House  at  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
add-ons  for  defense  constituted  a  cheat- 
ing of  the  social  programs  and  that  we 
could  not  spend  any  more  of  this  de- 
fense money 

At  that  lime,  we  had  $153  7  billion. 
Chairman  Giaimo  and  I  met  al  the  White 
Hou.se  with  the  Director  of  the  OMB.  Mr 
Mclntyre  We  were  talking  about  this 
same  defense  figure,  and  I  was  trying  to 
counsel  with  the  President  I  said  lo 
him.  "After  all.  you  are  saying  that  this 


figure  is  too  high,  and  In  6  weeks,  by 
the  middle  of  July  ' — I  think  we  adopted 
It  on  June  12 — "you  are  going  to  come 
With  a  higher  figure  " 

So  help  me,  in  August  he  came  out 
With  a  figure  of  $157.4  billion  or  so  in- 
stead of  $153.7  billion,  which  was  about 
$4  billion  more  than  he  was  talking 
about  as  being  too  hiph 

There  was  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  $3  billion  to 
$4  billion  off  within  a  6-weeks'  lime  in 
a  ver>'  formal  conversation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  That  is  very  distress- 
ing lo  me 

Mr  EXDMENICI  That  was  supported 
on  the  basis  that  was  a  reassessment  of 
the  spending  under  current  law. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  There  the  Senator 
goes  That  Is  right 

Mr,  DOMENICI  That  was  of  $4  billion 

Mr  HOLLINGS,  That  Is  right  It  came 
lo  about  $4  billion. 

We  were  even  up  a  little  more  We  had 
to  add  on  inflation  We  are  now  at  $159  4 
bill'on.  I  think  It  is.  something  like  that 
In  the  050  function. 

So  Senator  Domenici  and  I  when  we 
went  In  there  lo  try  lo  hold  that  balanced 
budget  then  we  had  the  President  finally 
come  in  with  even  a  higher  figure  than 
us  We  had  to  even  go  higher  than  him 
lo  keep  the  program  at  the  level  adopted 
m  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 


This  is  not  an  easy  task  One  of  the 
biggest  culprits  is  one  of  the  reassess- 
ment that  sets  the  Senator  and  me  off 
and  totally  destroys  our  credibility  when 
we  are  working  conscientiously  out  here 
lo  fashion  a  discipline. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  fioor,  I  wonder  if 
he  will  just  yield  2  additional  minutes 
lo  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  list  of  reestimates  Just  lo  show  the  Sen- 
ate where  some  of  these  numbers  come 
from  found  in  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  the  Budget  rec- 
ommendations for  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  for  this  year  dated  November 
10,  1980,  pages  277.  278.  and  279.  includ- 
ing the  major  differences  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
second  budget  resolution  function  by 
function. 

In  a  nutshell.  $648.7  billion  is  what 
they  estimate  lo  be  the  outlays,  and  we 
are  here  today,  just  to  recall,  where  we 
are  saying  $633  billion.  My  arithmetic 
says  that  is  $15  7  billion  off  that  rees- 
llmale  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  made  using  the  best  available  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  to  which  I  have  made  reference 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


MAJOR  DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   HOUSE   AND  SENATE   SECOND  BUDGET   RESOLUTION— BY  FUNCTION 

|ln  millioni  of  dallarsi 


Budgat 
luthontK 


Oulliys 


UMI 


Switt-'tported  ffjolulion 

050     Ntuonii  d«ter,it _ 

Stnjie  fMst"^:t»  of  F,.»t  Rejoiulion  btsed  on  ntw  eco- 
nofTnc  iJsufTiptions      .    _ _ 

Hobje  uJuTi*)  no  Ply  »bJorplion.  

Rfduction!  mid*  m  MouH-pined  •pproprnlipn  billj. ...... 

Supplementil  twne't!  in  exc«i!  of  Nunn. Warner     

RKonciliation  House  •isumr]  eliminition  ol  one  COLA 
while  Senile  specilicelly  isiumei  elimination  ol  Septem- 
ber COL* 

Other  diflerencet....... .......... .. 

IbO     Internetionil  iftiirs , 

Senile  iJJumei  »n  Fipon-lmporl  Binli  pro|rim  which  is 
SO  4  billion  hiiher  then  that  ajjumed  in  the  rKommenda- 
lion       

Senate  assumes  lower  profram  levels  lor  Food  lor  PMce  and 
other  lorei|n  assistance  projrams 

Pay  raise—  House  counts  in  function  920 

?M     General   science,  space,  and  tKhnoloiy .„,.... 

House  counts  pay  raise  in  function  920 

Other  differences   prinnanly  roundinf 

270     Eneriy 

tneriy  supply  as  in  eneriy  and  water  appropriation  bill  and 
House  Interior  appropriation  bill     

Energy  conservation  as  in  eneriy  and  water  appropriation 
till  and  House  Interior  bill    

Emergency  eneriy  preparedness  as  provided  in  continuing 
resolution  SRRO  fill-rate  of  100. Ow  6FD  versus  165  OOC 
BPD 

Information,  policv  n]  reiulition  as  in  the  Houie  Interior 
appropriation  bill  md  in  Eneriy  end  Water  Ad 

Par  raise — House  counts  in  function  920 

Other  differences.    .    .  

30C     Natural  resources  and  environment ..„ 

Witer  resources   .    .    „ 

Recreational  resources .... 

Pollution  control  and  abatemerit ., 

Pay  raise— House  counts  in  luiKtion  920 

Olher  differences  

iVi     AjMculture 

Wiscellaneous  differences  .. 

Pay  raise-  House  counts  in  lunction  920 

370    Ccrrmerce  and  housing  assistance 

New  rural  home  ownership  program  not  in  House-passed 
agriculture  appropriation  bill. . . 

Pay  raise— House  counts  in  function  920.      .  

Senate  arsumes  incrfase  tor  sec.  20?  housing  not  in  House- 
passed  HUD-independenI  a|ef<cy  appropria'ion  bilL    _  _  . 

Senate  ma^es  different  assumptions  for  SBA  than  in  Houae- 
passed  Stale- Justice  appropiialion  bill. .  .    .. 

latest  reestimale  for  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Inaurance 
Corpoiatitn  .    . 

Other  diHtientej 


699,600 

-1,800 

(-2,600) 
(-1-890) 
(-3M) 
(-f422) 


(-100) 
(-78j 


( -  390) 


633,000 

-700 

(-1,900) 
(-t-817) 
(-I-122) 
(-1-422) 


(-100) 
(-91) 
+2O0 


(-51) 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


400 


4S0 


600 


(  +  439) 

(+300) 
(-49) 

(-49) 

-50  .. 

(-39) 
(-10 

(-39) 

(+39) 

-400 

+  1.050 

550 

(-99) 

(-96) 

(-t-lIO) 

(-6) 

(-617) 

(+980) 

(-t-235) 

(  +  187) 

600 

(-28) 

(-28) 

(-1) 

(  +  13) 

-(-850 

-1-500 

(-1-250) 

H-»5) 

(■t-268) 

(t132) 

(-t-232) 

(-J) 

(-190) 

(-190) 

i-t-290) 

(+255) 

-100 

-50 

f-64) 

(-14) 

(-36) 

f-36) 

700 

-t-200 

+950 

(-100) 

( ) 

750 

(-50) 

(-50) 

(-50) 

(...) 

800 

(-H55) 

(-14) 

( ) 

1+862) 

1+245) 

(+152) 

Transportation. +2.500  +1,550 

Senate  lower  highwavs  and  no  reestimale  (-f300)  (-f744) 
Senate  mass  lianvi!  Ulo*  fiscal  year  1980  does  not  reflect 

public  law  appiopiialion  bill  lor  lucal  year  1981 (-(-1.535)  (+272) 

Anticipated  supplemental  lot  Conrail,  Amtrtk,  Coast  Guard 

activities.-                        (+719)  (+600) 

Other  differences                   (-54)  (-66) 

Community  and  regional  development      +1.800  +1.950 

Senate  does  not  assume  pending  SBA  disester  loin  sup- 
plemental and  projected  additional  needs (+1,  777)  (+1,638) 

Senate  assumes  EDA  funding  above  continuing  resolutisn..  (-^24)  (  —  16) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  funding      (  +  139)  (+33) 

Other  differences            (+208)  (+295) 

Education,  training,  employment  and  social  servlcM +4,000  +2.  050 

Senate  reductions  in  (JeTA (+1,285)  (+1,334) 

Senate  reductions  m  elementary  and  secondary  education..  (-f-246)  (-f343) 
Less  lor  forward  funding  o' youth  initiatve  (+1,475)  (  —  50) 
Senate  excludes  funds  to  cover  basic  education  grants  short- 
falls..                                         (-(-695)  (+312 

Senate  assumes  less  for  student  loans (+131)  (-M9) 

Other  differences    (+168)  (+22 

Healt^ +1.250  +1.600 

House  assumes  higher  utilization  ol  medicere  services (-(-975)  (+855) 

House  assumes  higher  lunding  lor  discetiona'y  health  pro- 
gram based  on  Labor  HHS  app'op-iation  bill  +404)  (+214) 
House  recommendation  assumes  higher  medicaid  costs  due 

to  economic  assumptions (—290)  (-188) 

Senate  assumes  larger  reconciliation  savings  for  med- 
icaid and  medicare (+156)  (+670) 

Other  differences  (+27)  (+33) 

Income  security +2.700  +3.150 

Economic  assumptions (—482)  (  —  1.202) 

Legislative  savings  in  reconciliation  bill (+1.127)  (+1.822) 

Federal  supplemental  benefits (+680)  '+SJS} 

Low-income  energy  assistance (—200)  '~,{ 

Payments  for  operation  of  low-income  houjifll (+2J4)  ''f"'''/ 

House- passed  legislation ( )  ^T1??{ 

Salaries  and  expenses      ( )  (+300) 

Trade  adiustmeni  assistance  and  other  appropriated  unem- 

ployment  compensation  benefits (+1.200)  (+1.038) 

Estimating  differences      (  +  141)  '+J!S> 

Veterans  benefits  and  services..     +400  +200 

Reestimates  tor  readiuslment  projrtm (+*86)  '+**> 

Other  differences           (-88)  '~'?S' 

Administration  of  luntice. .                          .    —50  --50 

Vi'ious  other  small  program  differences  (+100)  <+}??{ 

Pay  raise— House  counts  in  lunction  920 '"'IS'  (-'50) 

General  government ,7S. ;Vij; 

Indian  land  claims (+«)  (+5«> 

Unspecified  reduction ^X^l  i5i< 

Pay  raise— House  counts  in  (unction  920 (-I'l)  \}IU 

Al!  other  differences (-»)  1+*'' 
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Outlay  I 


IM     G«nt'il  putiKM*  liKil  »Miil«'K«     ■- ,il"!2S» 

AniHtttJIion  l.ml  ulilUntt .SflN 

«l(  ol^tl  dintunm .i»S 

lnl^^e^l  in  th«  a«BI  ilui!  10  t  r»M  mitnit  "tn  fMnje  1+3.600) 

•^^(.•^•"•oui  l«|iil«lion 1-40) 


+»50 

I+I30) 
<  +  lM) 
+  3.5M 

(+3.6001 
(-SO) 


Budftt 
luthority  OutliM 


»M    AllWMtKM                            -MM 

FiKJl  YMI  IMl  Pl«  'III* (  +  1.230) 

*cro»i  lh«  boifdcut (-415) 

9V)     U'MJiltrilluKd  olluttirn  rttnoti     -2.200 

OCS  TKiipti                               (-1.700) 

Tiuil  lundi  mlt'MI                   (-«00» 

(mployttl  lh»'f  ol  tmployt* 'ttirtlBWI    (  —  100) 

Mo«if  Ttcommtnditfon                                                 . 714,000 


+  1.000 
(+1.217) 
(-U4) 
-2.200 

(-1.700) 
(-400) 
1  - 100) 
Mt  700 


Mr  DOMENICl  Mr  President,  1  yield 
the  floor 

IP    aminhmint    ni'     mi 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  de.sk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated 

The  assistant  leRlslatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr  P«iix- 
Minri  propose-*  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  1771 

On  page  2  line  1«  »trllie  out  "Iflaaooo  - 
000.  ■■  and  Insert  'oe  1 5. (X)0  000.000." 

Ua  pa^e  2.  line  22  s'.rllie  .iiit  ■  «17.900,- 
000.000:  ■■   and   Insert    ■O." 

BALANCED     BUDGET     AMINDMrNT 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  what 
this  iiiiiendment  Wi;u!d  do  would  be  to 
balance  the  budKet  balance  the  budget 
It  is  that  simple 

I  ihmk  it  is  about  tim^"  we  balanced 
the  budget  Everyone  talks  about  bulanc- 
iiiR  the  budget  Everyone  talk.s  about 
holduiK  down  si)endinK  Everyone  talk.s 
about  flxhtinK  inflation  l^t  us  do  it  Let 
us  do  It 

Heaven  knuws  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions now  If  ever  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  we  .'•hould  do  it  now  Is 
that  not  right  "> 

Mr   DOMEMiri   We  surelv  should 

Mr  PROXMIRE  We  have  Inflation 
We  projected  Inflation  at  about  10  f>er- 
cent  On  the  basis  of  the  ONP  deflitor  it 
Is  9  8  percent  and  on  the  basis  of  CPI  it 
Is  10  9  percent  It  comes  out  to  about  10 
percent  or  so  If  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget  now.  especially  after  the  mes- 
sage from  the  election  we  are  never 
going  to  balance  the  budget  Forget 
about  the  hypocritical  talking  saving  we 
are  always  going  to  have  an  unbalanced 
budget,  we  are  always  going  to  have  in- 
flation If  we  mean  business  this  is  the 
time  to  do  It  The  countrv  has  never 
spoken  so  overwhelmingly  as  they  did  in 
the  election  which  was  so  surprising  and 
shocking  We  should  get  the  message 
Let  us  balancB  the  budget 

This  amendment  Is  going  to  do  it.  We 
will  see  who  believes  In  balancing  the 
budget  and  who  does  not 

Mr  DOMENICl  The  Senator  Is  ask- 
ing me.  but  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
answer 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  wished  to  make 
sure  the  Senator  heard  mv  question  in 
full 

Mr  DOMENICl  I  wanted  to  say  we 
surely  should  But  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  not  balance  the  budget 

But  aside  from  that  It  is  a  wonderful 
idea 

Mr  PROXMraE  I  expected  that  re- 
sponse. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  take 


the  $17  9   billion  deflclt  they  say  they 

have  and  reduces  it 

My  stafT  worked  on  this  and  I  worked 
on  this  kind  of  thing  before  I  realize  we 
can  say  if  we  cut  spending  by  this  much 
we  are  also  going  to  cut  revenues  by  a 
certain  amount  We  have  to  adjast  for 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  It 

We  have  tried  very,  very  hard  to  get 
the  flgure.  and  no  one  can  come  up  with 
It  If  the  Budget  Committee  stafT,  and 
they  have  a  fine  stafT.  a  big  staff,  a  well- 
paid  staff,  can  come  up  with  a  figure  that 
Ls  needed  to  do  this.  I  will  amend  my 
amendment  We  started  to  put  in  $21  bil- 
lion or  $20  9  billion  We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  It  LS  We  came  as  close  as 
we  could,  and  we  proE)ose  a  balanced 
budget  on  the  basts  of  outlays  We  can 
also  do  It  on  the  basis  of  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority or  some  other  flgure,  but  we 
flgured  that  reducjng  outlays  to  equal 
revenues  is  the  way  to  balance  the 
budget 

NOW    IS   THI   TTM£ 

Mr  President,  as  I  say.  the  time  has 
come  to  do  It  We  have  as  I  say  a  9  8  per- 
cent projected  inflation  In  1981  on  the 
basis  of  the  ONP  deflator  We  have  a  10  8 
inflation  on  the  basLs  of  CPI 

Those  figures  may  be  wrong  It  may  be 
12  percent  or  8  percent  But  what  we 
know  IS  we  are  going  to  have  ver>'  high 
inflation 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Senator  Long, 
knows.  It  is  always  easier  to  balance  the 
budget  In  f)erlods  of  Inflation  than  In 
periods  of  deflation  Yes,  expenditures 
increase  In  periods  of  Inflation  but 
revenues  Increase  much  more.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  b'g  increase  In  tax  reve- 
nues In  the  coming  year  l>ecause  people 
are  go'ng  to  be  moved  Into  a  higher  In- 
come bracket.  Individuals,  corporations, 
and  others  and  revenues  are  going  to  In- 
crease and  they  are  going  to  Increase 
sharply  and  that  is  another  reason  why 
we  should  be  In  a  position  at  long,  long 
last  In  this  coming  year  1981  to  balance 
the  budget. 

HIGH  tNTCRtST  RATES 

Mr  President,  we  also  have  a  very 
serious  problem  of  high  Interest  rates 
We  all  t)ewall  high  Interest  rates. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  old  W  C  Fields 
story 

W  C  Fields  had  a  thing  about  liquor 
and  drinking  and  he  enjoyed  It  and  he 
made  no  bones  about  it  He  said  T 
always  keej)  a  stimulant  handy  in  case 
I  .see  a  snake,  which  I  also  keep  handy." 

In  this  case,  of  course,  for  many  of  us 
Interest  rates  are  what  we  like  to  keep 
handy  Boy,  It  is  great  to  hit  the  old 
Federal  Reserve  Board  They  cannot 
strike  back  They  never  do  No  one  likes 
high  Interest  rates   Even  the  bankers  do 


not  like  high  interest  rates.  It  is  painful 

for  them  It  Is  terrible  for  homebuild- 
Ing,  and  we  like  to  keep  interest  rates 
down 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  honest  about 
it  one  way  within  our  control  where  we 
can  have  some  eflect  in  the  long  run  on 
Interest  rates  is  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  have  a  conservative  fiscal 
policy  to  balance  the  budget. 

ALMOST    TWO    DtCAOta    Of    DinCTTS 

Some  people  argue  let  us  do  it  gradu- 
ally, let  us  just  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit  In  1981  to  what  It  was  in  1980 
that  Ls  the  way  to  balance  the  budget 
We  have  been  following  that  old  medi- 
cine show  now  for  years  Where  have  we 
gotten?  For  the  last  19  years  we  have 
balanced  the  budget  exactly  once  In  18 
of  those  years  we  had  a  deficit  In  most 
of  those  years  it  was  a  big  deficit,  a  fat 
deficit,  a  deficit  tbat  undoubtedly  meant 
the  Federal  Government  was  In  the 
capital  market  borrowing  money  When 
the  Federal  Government  borrows  money 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  bor- 
row a  few  hundred  million  dollars  It 
borrows  billions  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars 

Right  now  our  national  debt  Ls  over 
$800  billion  It  is  by  far  the  biggest  ele- 
ment in  the  capital  markets  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  dynamic  element  of 
driving  up  rates  of  interest 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana 

Mr  LONG  It  sounds  to  me  like  my 
friend  is  behind  the  times  It  is  not  $800 
billion  It  is  over  $900  billion.  It  is  almost 
a  trillion  dollars 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana 

I  try  to  be  conservative  in  all  ways 
Including  making  sure  I  do  not  overstate 
anything  and.  of  course,  these  figures 
are  different  but  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  is  correct  He  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  experts  in  the 
world  for  mat  matter  on  US  finance 
And  he  says  that  the  deficit  is  now  over 
$900  billion,  probably  close  to  a  trillion 
dollars,  and  he  is  right 

So  when  I  said  $800  billion  I  was  being 
not  only  conservative  I  was  being  wrong. 
It  IS  bigger  than  that. 

Another  reason  for  balancing  the 
budget  is  if  we  do  not  balance  the  budget 
this  year  there  will  be  another  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  deflclt  added  to  this 
burden  and  bidding  up  the  cost  of 
money, 

HOMEBUILDING    DEVASTATED 

Last  year  in  February  all  of  us  were 
visited  by  our  homebullders  We  had 
coming  Into  Washington  from  Wisconsin 
some   200   homebullders   and    these   fel- 
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lows  were  not  Just  In  trouble,  they  were 
flat  on  their  backs  These  good  firms, 
good  people,  hard-working  people,  hon- 
est people,  and  very  able  people,  who  had 
been  able  to  make  a  go  of  It  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Where  usually  a  small  firm  would  sell 
maybe  30  or  40  houses  a  year,  they  were 
selling  5  or  6;  where  they  usually 
had  50  employees,  they  would  have  4 
or  5   They  were  In  desperate  shape. 

One  small  firm  was  having  to  pay 
$50,000  a  month  in  interest  on  their 
unsold  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  what  impressed  me 
about  that  remarkable  group  of  people 
IS  that  they  did  not  ask  for  a  new  housing 
program  They  did  not  ask  for  more 
money  They  said,  "The  one  thing  we 
want  is  to  get  off  our  backs  Cut  spend- 
ing, balance  the  budget.  That  is  what  is 
klUing  us.  These  high  Interest  rates  are 
going  to  kill  us." 

And  they  were  dead  right,  as  long  as 
you  continue  spending  more  than  you 
take  in 

I  told  them  that  I  did  not  support  any 
new  housing  program  for  them:  that  I 
would  not  support  any  program  that 
would  provide  any  kind  of  a  bailout.  And 
they  were  delighted  They  gave  me  a 
standing  ovation  They  said,  "What  we 
want  IS  for  you  to  hold  down  spending 
That  IS  what  we  want." 

I  think  the  country  should  have  given 
the  message  to  those  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress that  that  is  what  the  country 
wants,  loo. 

STOP  INFLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  angry  about  the  runaway  infiatlon. 
They  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  those 
of  us  who  serve  our  Government  in 
Washington.  No  one  can  look  honestly 
and  objectively  at  the  election  returns 
from  November  4  without  recognizing 
that  one  clear  explanation  cuts  through 
the  rest— inflation.  Sure,  nearly  8  per- 
cent of  our  people  suffer  unemployment. 
But  100  percent  of  our  people  suffer  In- 
flation. Yes.  our  people  are  concerned 
about  the  low  level  of  readiness  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  They  recognize  we  will 
have  to  spend  more  for  higher  pay,  for  a 
more  Intense  level  of  training,  to  buy 
more  planes  and  tanks  and  ships.  But 
our  people  also  want  us  to  solve  that 
problem  without  vast  increases  In  mili- 
tary spending.  Or  If  we  do  Increase  mili- 
tary spending  vastly,  they  expect  us  to 
make  larger  reductions  In  spending  in 
other  areas  of  government  so  overall 
spending  increases  slow  down. 

In  this  peacetime  year  we  have  pushed 
the  Federal  budget  as  a  proportion  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  near  the  high- 
est peace  time  level  In  our  history. 

I  think  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  Indicated  that  it  had  come  down 
from  23.1  to  22  7.  But  I  think  he  would 
have  to  agree  that  it  has  rarely  been 
near  that  high  and  it  Is  the  highest 
point  achieved  In  many  periods  of  war 
We  know  there  can  be  no  way  such  a 
level  of  spending  can  be  consistent  with 
stable  prices. 

Yes,  indeed  other  economic  develop- 
ments have  aggravated  inflation.  The 
energy  shortage  played  a  ro'e.  The  wage- 
price    momentum    with    higher    prices 


shoving  up  wages  so  that  workers  retain 
most  of  their  real  Income  which  in  turn 
shoves  up  prices— this  momentum  cycle 
accounts  for  much  of  our  underlying 
rate  of  Inflation,  The  summer  heat  and 
drought  Will  drive  up  food  prices  In  the 
next  6  months.  The  alarming  drop  off  in 
productivity  with  the  corresponding  In- 
crease in  wage  costs  also  shoves  up 
prices. 

But  the  persistent  month-after- 
month— year-after-year,  relentless  rise 
of  overall  Federal  spending,  with  much 
of  It  increasing  demand  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  supply.  Here 
is  a  major  cause  of  inflation  that  we  can 
and  must  do  something  auout  and  the 
time  to  do  that  has  come. 

The  more  we  cut  the  budget  resolu- 
tion now  the  easier  it  will  be  lor  the  In- 
coming Congress  and  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration to  hold  down  spending  and 
meet  its  first  and  biggest  problem— get- 
ting Government  spending  under  con- 
trol. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  made  a 
noble  effort  to  hold  down  spending.  All 
year — first  Senator  Muskle  then  Sen- 
ator Rollings  with  gallant  assistance 
from  Senator  Billmon,  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  others  have  pleaded  with 
the  Senate  to  say  no  to  popular  pro- 
grams. They  have  won  some  very  tough 
battles.  And  they  have  done  far  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.  But  clearly  they  are 
still  a  long,  long  way  from  slowing  let 
alone  stopping,  this  hemorrhaging  of 
Federal  spending. 

Our  decision  today  to  cut  the  resolu- 
tion sharply  below  their  recommenda- 
tion will  give  us  plenty  of  pain  In  slash- 
ing programs  some  of  which  are  excel- 
lent, but  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
we  must  admit  we  have  no  real  alterna- 
tive. Obviously  the  Senate  cannot  make 
the  reductions  we  should  make  by  cut- 
ting programs  we  do  not  like.  Every  sin- 
gle program  we  would  reduce  has  major- 
ity and  in  many  cases  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  body— in  both  parties.  But 
cut  them  we  must,  because  the  whole 
cost  has  simply  grown  too  big. 

DO  WE  MEAN  BUSINESS 

The  vote  on  this  budget  resolution 
amendment  will  determine  whether  or 
not  we  really  mean  business  in  resolv- 
ing to  hold  down  Federal  spending.  How- 
can  we  possibly  say  we  do  mean  business 
If  we  refuse  to  make  the  kind  of  reduc- 
t'ons  that  any  anti-inflation  program 
worthy  of  the  name  requires?  Does  any- 
one really  believe  we  can  march  into  the 
anti-inflation  battle  waving  the  flag  of 
price  stab'lity — having  approved  a  budg- 
et resolution  that  Increases  Federal 
spendine  by  billions  of  dollars' 

Here  Is  one  area  of  antl-lnflatlon  pol- 
icy over  which  we  have  clear  and  con- 
vlncng  control.  We  here  in  Coneress  do 
not  have  the  power  of  the  sword.  Under 
the  Constltut'on  we  do  have  the  no"-er  of 
the  purse.  How  much  we  soend  depends 
on  us  The  issue  has  become  verv  sim- 
ple Do  we  hel'pve  In  flphting  inflation  or 
do  we  not?  If  we  do,  the  amendment 
makes  sense 

AMENDMENT      WOULD     BRING     THE      FISCAL      YEAR 
198  1     BUDGET    RESOLUTION    INTO    BALAN"E 

A  year  ago,  Mr  President,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 


which  would  have  brought  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1980  into  balance.  I  did 
that  In  April  of  1979,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

We  were  told  at  that  time  that  this  was 
not  the  time,  this  was  not  the  place,  but 
that  next  year— fiscal  yeej  1981— we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget 

As  I  say,  we  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  this.  They  say  to  do  it  gradually,  but 
hDW  gradual  can  you  get?  How  gradual 
can  you  get?  After  aU,  should  we  not 
balance  the  budget  twice  in  20  years?  We 
have  only  done  It  once.  Is  It  not  about 
time  we  did  it  again? 

As  a  result  of  the  attitude  at  that 
time,  my  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  67  to  23.  It  was  truly  a  bipartisan 
effort  Forty-five  Democrats  and  twenty- 
two  Republicans  voted  "no"  Only  10 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans  voted 
"aye." 

ANOTHZR    CHANCE 

Now  we  are  in  fiscal  year  1981  The 
budget  resolution  before  us  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $17  9  bil- 
lion, with  revenues  of  $615  1  billion  and 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $633  bil- 
lion. 

These  figures  are  out  of  date  Every- 
one knows  that  They  are  figures  from 
last  August.  Nonetheless  they  are  the 
only  figures  before  us  and  they  are  the 
figures  on  which  we  have  to  work 

GREATER    NEED 

The  need  for  a  balanced  budget  today 
is  even  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
Inflation  is  at  the  double  digit  level- 
over  12  percent.  The  prime  Interest  rate 
today  IS  16.4  percent  and  will  no  doubt 
go  to  IT  percent  soon. 

We  face  a  rampaging,  roanng  Infla- 
tion, ^  , 

The  monetary  authontles  have  done 
as  much  as  they  can  do  alone  to  halt 
inflatlan  They  have  tightened  money  as 
much  as  is  possible. 

NEED    BUDGET    CUTS 

What  they  need  is  help  from  the  fiscal 
or  budgetary  side.  And  that,  constitu- 
tionally, IS  the  duty  of  Congress. 

Nothing  would  send  a  signal  through- 
out the  country  that  we  mean  business 
than  to  propose  and  provide  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr  President.  Inflation  Is  eating  away 
at  the  society.  It  is  making  life  very  diffi- 
cult for  millions  of  working  men  and 
women.  It  is  bringing  tragedy  to  older 
people  on  fixed  incomes  who  cannot 
make  ends  meet. 

THE    POOR    ARE    THE     VICTIMS    OF    INFLATION 

Some  people  say  that  If  you  balance 
the  budget,  you  hurt  the  poor.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Nothing, 

The  fact  is  that  the  prime  victims  of 
inflation  are  the  poor.  It  is  an  Incon- 
venience for  the  rich :  it  is  heartbreaking 
for  the  poor — heartbreaking.  Only  25 
percent  of  this  budget  helps  the  poor  in 
any  way.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not target  and  provide  protection  for 
the  poor  while  having  a  budget  which  is 
far  less  than  the  one  we  have  and  far 
less  inflationary. 

Mr,  President,  the  unbalanced  budget 
is  a  major  reason  why  productivity  is 
low  and  why  business  is  unable  to  re- 
place old  machinery  with  new  machln- 
eri' 
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People  are  worse  off  than  they  have 
been.  Except  for  a  lucky  few  or  specu- 
lators, everyone  is  hurt  by  thLs  rampag- 
ing inflation 

Prices  are  taking  the  elevator  while 
wages  are  taking  the  stairs. 

rAIl.V'««    TO    ACT 

Last  year  we  said  not  now  And  again 
this  year  Congress  Is  refusing  to  face 
up  to  the  facts 

The  time  is  now  This  Is  the  place 
This  resolution  is  the  opportunity 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  am  pro- 
Doslns  today  this  amendment,  based  on 
the  Budget  Committee  figures,  to  bring 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  into  balance 

I  propose  to  reduce  outla.vs  from  $633 
billion  to  $615  1  billion,  In  order  to  match 
revenues  I  propose  to  substitute  zero 
for  the  deficit  of  $17  9  billion 

In  other  words,  the  efTect  of  my 
amendment  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  that 
for  fiscal  year  1981  revenues  will  equal 
outlays  and  there  will  be  no  deficit. 

If  there  is  any  argument  about  these 
figures,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  an 
amendment  by  the  committee  which 
would  provide  a  balanced  budget. 

But  these  are  the  figures  the  commit- 
tee gave  us  These  are  the  figures  we 
have  to  work  with  And  these  are  the 
figures  I  am  proposing,  subject  only  to 
a  technical  correction  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  they  so  suggest 

Mr  President,  thus  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment This  amendment  would  bring  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  It 
is  desperately  needed  If  the  economy  is 
to  survive  as  we  have  known  It  Now  is 
the  time   This  is  the  place 

Let  us  have  a  vote  now  on  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  is  going  to  support  a 
balanced  budget  tills  year— the  balanced 
budget  promised  last  year  when  my 
amendment  was  ofTered 

This  amendment  .sets  the  overall  fig- 
ures It  does  not  tell  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  the  authorizing  committees 
where  or  In  what  categories  they  must 
cut. 

It  gives  the  committee  the  overall 
estimates  and  the  overall  ceilings. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  man- 
date for  a  balemced  budget  under  the 
budget  process  this  year — a  year  when 
it  is  desperately  needed 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr    HOLLINOS  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr   Rit- 
CLEi.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr     HOLLINOS     Mr     President,    the 
temptauon  is  great  We  are  all  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  tempUtlon  Is  great  to 
,say.  "I  accept  the  amendment."  and  then 
all  those  conferences  that  they  are  hav- 
ing with  President-elect  Reagan  would 
start  right  outside  the  door  They  would 
be  playing  games  saying,  "We  knocked 
that  much  out  ■  Let  him  find  it  and  how 
to  do  it   I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  play 
games 

I  am  willing  to  have  a  vote  up-or- 
down.  but  before  doing  that.  I  think  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  explained  in  sev- 
eral regards. 

No  1.  the  amendment  is  irresponsible 
from  the  standpoint  of  really  trying  to 


balance  the  budget  If  you  will  notice 
very  closely,  the  amendment  only  knocks 
out  the  $17,900,000,000  and  calls  it  bal- 
anced That  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator  Aiken, 
said  we  should  do  in  Vietnam,  to  declare 
victory  and  come  on  home 

What  we  would  do  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  is  to  say  we  have  declared  it  bal- 
anced and  go  on  home,  that  it  would  be 
balanced 

It  would  be  far  from  being  balanced 
Mathematically  we  find  when  we  talk 
about  countercyclical  stimulative  act;on, 
local  public  works  and  all  these  other 
things  being  stimulative,  but  similarly 
when  you  cut.  you  cut  ofl  income,  you 
cut  ofT  payrolls,  and  when  you  cut  by 
about  $18  billion,  the  mere  fact  of  cut- 
ting $179  billion  Is  that  you  are  still 
going  to  be  out  of  balance  We  all  know 
that,  and  it  will  be  by  the  tune  of  about 
$3  or  $4  billion 

Where  does  the  Senator  say  to  cut  if 
He  would  hope  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
election  that  everybody  would  come  po- 
Utirally  and  use  the  limerick  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  to  cut  him  and  the 
other  fellow  behind  the  tree,  but  not  me 
I  do  not  know  how  the  thing  goes 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  controllable 
budget  is  the  defen.se  function  So  if  you 
cut  some  $18  billion,  61  percent  would  be 
about  $11  billion  which  would  come  out 
of  that  function  Conscientiously,  I  do 
not  think  that  over  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors really  want  to  do  that  today 

With  respect  to  how  to  do  it  itemizing 
it,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin certainly  knows  how  that  can  be 
done  He  is  almost  an  economist  in  his 
own  right  He  is  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  former  chairman  of 
the  JEC  We  have  tried  to  bulls-eye  the 
task  at  hand  The  motion  was  made 
when  we  had  this  under  consideration 
bv  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution,  on  pages  14.  15. 
16,  and  17 

You  will  see  there.  Mr   President,  the 
different  functions   that  would  have  to 
be  curtailed,  or  an  itemization  of  them 
This  is  about  $19  billion  worth 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  Itemization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Itemi- 
zation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows 

iMPMrAl'oN^    nr    MaINTAINIVO    THE    FlUST 

RisonTTioN  Unchanged 

Durlni?  thf  CommlttK'B  deliberations  a 
proposal  was  made  to  Ignore  the  re-estlmates 
brought  about  bv  the  recession  and  bv  the 
most  recent  data  on  the  cost  of  profframs 
under  existing  law  The  Committee  rejected 
'ha;  prop<-)«aI  It  would  be  Ijoth  unrealistic 
and  unwise  to  proceed  as  if  nothing  hia 
rhanged  since  the  First  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  Congress  The  implications  for 
our  security,  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  Inherent 
In  such  a  policy  are  enormous 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  effects 
which  could  result  from  a  decision  to  main- 
tain the  First  Resolution  totals  unchanged 
Other  equivalent  reductions  might  be 
made  but  budget  cuts  of  the  same  magni- 
tude and  sensitivity  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  the  budget  to  the  First  Resolution 
totals 


Outtayi 

(blilKMIll 


(unclionOM    Njlionil  <l«(»nM 

Dxluca  ditinii  tu*l  purchaitt  by  30  D«rc*nl  in 
'iscti  vMr  1311  ortiich  could  rtduct  ilumin| 
hou']  by  ipproiimfltly  S00.006  hourj  md 
lyini  hou'i  by  approiimttdy  I.OOO.OOO  houii 
tnd  could  fofca  majof  cban|ti  m  taadinats 
trainini  -13,0 

Pedura  both  military  and  civiltan  parsonn«i  levali 
bv  2*i  000  which  could  maan  tha  tlimination  of 
ona  Army  division  and  an  incraasa  tn  tha  ihort- 
•alli  m  military  ptrjonnal  mannini  laytli  -    t 

Doduca  in  0  AM  activilitt  by  i  parcani  wtiich 
•ould  (ofca  mnifcant  rtductioni  in  trainini, 
miinlananca.      lupply.     and     basa     lupport 

Kti«lll»5  -l.J 

D«iav  procuramant  and  R  4  D  afforti  for  juch 
il'ala|ic  and  laclical  profrimi  ai  11  (round 
launched  cruua  mmilai  ?0  Tomaf^awk 
mitiilai  a  nam  slrata|ic  bomba'  Tridant  II 
e  t  n  and  Minutaman  III  iniliativa<  iJO 
XM   1  tanki    and  7  AfCIS  ihipi  -    1 

»  U  '  billion  cut  in  outlay)  could  ia<j'ji'a  a  J9  5 
billion  raduction  m  bud|at  authority  if  tha  ra- 
duction  wara  to  b»  ipraad  acois  tha  antira 
defanie  budfat  Any  tmaMar  raduction  in 
budget  authority  would  piKa  tha  emphasis  of 
tha  redurtton  primanly  on  manpower  and 
"   AM  (-5  7) 

-S.7 


function  ISO    Intamalional  affairs 

Reduce  admm.ons  o'  Indochmase  'efu|a«s  from 
M  000  to  '  OOC  pa'  month  -    \ 

Reduce  Public  Law  <80  '.oncassional  food  sales  by 

!  •)  millKin  tons  -    2 

Reduce  f  umbank  direct  loan  level  bv  J!  ?  billion 
'f  competitive  fmancinf  cannot  be  founri  else- 
where loss  ^f  this  level  nf  American  eipofts 
could  resil'  in  loss  if  S«  000  |obs  -   2 

Detav  pavmants  'if  economir-  support  to  United 
Stales  f'lend)  and  lilies  such  as  Is'ael  t|ypt. 
■nd  Tu'hey    ,  —   3 

Reiect  the  President's  request  for  increased 
security  measures  n  American  embassies 
abroad,  currently  most  embassies  cannot 
hold  out  for  several  hours  iiamsl  I  mob 
attack  -  I 

Reduce  new  appropriations  for  the  Agency  for 
Internet  tonal  Development,  the  World  Bank'i 
soft  loan  window  and  the  Inter-Ame'ican 
Pevelopmeni  bank  |n  i^  of  the  fiscal  year 
1979  level  ..  -.2 


function  rso  General  scierKe  space  and  tech- 
nnlogv  Oelav  launch  of  space  snuttte  beyond 
March  lltl  and  leopaidiie  defense  mtell.ianci 
missions   n  I9S3  


-1.1 


function  270    fnergy 

Delay  construction  of  the  tw*)  SRC"s  and  ia*3pa'- 

di/e  costsha-inf  agreements   between   the 

United  States  Germany  and  lapan  on  SRC  II 

and  between  DOE  private  sector  on  SRC  I    . . 
Reduce  financing  of  'easibility  studies  and'or 

cooperative  agreements  for   development  of 

Synthetic  fuels  plants 
[lelay  e<ploration  inii  oevelopment  of  the  naval 

petroleum  reserves  m  Colorado  and  Wyoming 

for  01)  and  oil  shale 
Preclude  meeting  the  mandate  of  the  Energy 

Security  Act  to  KQUira  100,000  barrels  of  oil 

pet  day  for  SPRO. 


Function  300    Natural  retourcai  and  environment 

jlow  construction  Ktivities  at  over  100  water 
resources  pro  acts  and  possibly  halt  con- 
struction on  30  40  projects    

Prevent  any  land  KQuisition  for  parks  and 
eliminate  urban  park  rehabilitation  (Re- 
duced Dperating  hours  at  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges  could  result  )      . 

Preclude  legislation  to  clean  up  hazardous 
waste  dumps 

Terminate  the  wastewater  treatment  plants 
construction  grant  program  (This  would 
reciui'e  rescinding  53  5  billion  al'eady  allo- 
cated to  the  Stales  and  providing  no  new 
funds  for  the  prog'am  m  fiscal  year  1981  1 

Reduce  enforcement  of  hazardous  waste  clean 
air  and  clean  water  permits  by  up  to  70  p«f- 
cent  


function    3S0     Agriculture     Mike   possible   higher 

loan   rates  for   grain  in   the  farme'-owned   reserve 

than  in  the  Senate-passed  and  House-reported 
legislation  (Since  higher  loan  'ates  are  unlikely, 
this  would  leave  more  outlays  than  necessary 
available  'n  the  function  )  _ 
Function  370  Commerce  and  housing  credit  Dis- 
continue fmMA  rental  assistance  programs 
elimmale  the  interest  credit  program  and  or 
speed  up  income  from  receipts  by  requiring 
foreclosure  on  defaulted  rural  housing  mortgages 
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Outlayt 
(billions) 


'""';;?,:ho°?d  l;,r;l*rSU..,  .0  honor  prior- 
ear  obl.iations  (would  r,.k  la*  suits) 
Shi'plY  curtail  hi|h«i>  coniUuclion  or  rescind 
tund'  lor  roads  damaged  by  diusters  such 
as  Mount  SI,  Helens 
Ensure  no  rootn  for  additional  Conra.l  lunding 
which  IS  eipeclad  lo  be  recommended  in 

Aff«t*Am"ak  operations  and  probably  require 
3C  percent  reduction  in  service  and  deferral 
of  equipment  and  capital  purchases 

further  reduce  transit  operating  subsidies. . 

Reduce  levels  for  F*A  operations  14  percent 
below  fiscal  yaar  1980  and  16  percent  belov. 
CRO  estimates  of  lunding  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1981  .     ^ 

Reauire  withholding  of  payments  lo  honor 
prior-year  obligations  for  ship  construction 
which  could  risk  law  suit  aga-nsl  federal 
Governthent 


Function  4S0  Community  and  regional  develop- 
ment PrKlude  about  J400  million  in  disaster 
relief  ind  flood  insurance  piymants  (Victims  of 
flooding  all  Kross  tha  country  would  not  receive 
reimbursement  on  their  insurance  claims  The 
Governmeni  would  have  lo  refuse  to  honor  its 
contractual  obligations  on  flood  insurance  con- 
tracts The  Government  would  have  lo  cease 
"bligalmg  funds  for  disaster  relief  as  a  result 
victims   of    Muricane   Allen    would    not    receive 

function  iOO  Educilion,  trtining,  employment,  and 
Soci|i  services  Add  over  a  billion  dollars  tor 
education  and  lObs  programs  to  the  budget  au- 
thority levels  which  the  Committee  deems  suffi- 
cient.   - - 


function  bM    Health' 

Cause  about  800,000  newly  unemployed  people 
to  lose  their  entitlement  to  health  care  under 
medicaid 

force  about  28  million  aged  and  disabled  peo- 
ple eligible  for  medicare  to  pay  on  the 
average,  J143  per  year  more  for  their  health 
care  than  they  do  no* 

Cut  funding  for  health  services,  such  as  com- 
munity health  centers  and  alcohol  and  diu| 
abuse  centers,  by  8  percent  


Function  600    Income  security 

Cause  over    1    million   unemployed   people  lo 

lose   benefits   under   the   unemployment   in- 

su'ince   and    trade   adiuslment   issislmce 

programs   . 
Cause  over  30  million  elderly  and  disabled  iieo- 

pie  not  to  get  their  social  secuiily  checks  on 

time  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
Deprive  about  800,000  people  now  on  the  AFDC 

rolls  of  their  benefits  . 
Cause  about  SO, 000  elderly  and  disabled  people 

to  lose  Iheir  SSI  benetiti 


function  700  Veterans' bene'its  md  services  Cause 
a  cutback  m  tha  October  1980  increase  in  com- 
pensation benefits  for  veterans  suffering  from  set- 
yice-connected  disabilities  (only  a  2.9  percent  in- 
crease would  be  provided  instead  of  M  3  percent). 

function    /SO     Administration   of   justice     Require 
fiKii  year  1981  absorption  of  the  effects  of  the 
1980  supplemental  m  seven!  Federil  liw  enforce- 
ment projrims    This  could  mean  i  reduction  of 
225  work-years  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 


lation     105  work-yeais  in  the  Immigration  and 
Haturali/ation    Service,    90    worl  "    '"- 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 


the 


function  800  General  government  Peqjire  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  overcharge  the  Social 
Sacu'ity  Administration  lor  the  services  the>  per- 
form (the  re-estimate  involved  reduced  receipts), 
or  else  cut  down  on  ti>  enforcement  programs, . . 
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Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr.  President  we  see 
from  that  Insertion  exactly  how  much 
It  would  be 

In  defense  at  the  bottom  of  page  14. 
we  would  Include  the  figure  minus  $3 
billion  there,  and  to  reduce  both  military 
and  civilian  levels  by  25.000  would  be 
minus  $0.4  billion.  Reducing  O.  &  M 
activities  by  5  percent  would  be  a  minus 
1.9. 

Delay  procurement  and  R  &  D  would 
be  minus  $400  million.  Then  $5  7-billion 
cut  in  outlays  would  require  $9.5-blllion 


reduction  in  budget  authority.  So  that 
$5.7  billion  then  would  be  added  to  the 
international  aflalrs  of  minus  1.1.  It 
could  well  be. 

We  had  pretty  close  votes  several 
times.  I  tried  my  best  to  take  up  different 
items  with  my  colleagues,  trying  to  get 
around  to  everybody  to  find  out  where 
I  could  get  support  to  try  to  hold  this 
to  a  balanced  budget, 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Intent  or  thrust 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  He  is 
sincere  and  I  am  sincere  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  it.  But  we  must  do  it  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion.  When  we  get  down  to 
It,  that  is  where  we  begin  to  lose  the 
votes.  Each  man  in  his  own  mind  can  find 
$18  billion  in  a  $633-billlon  budget,  but 
where  can  he  find  people  who,  once  they 
look  at  it  and  determine  exactly  what  is 
lost  or  left  out.  will  give  any  kind  of 
support  for  it? 

Specifically.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
outlays  but  budget  authority  that  must 
be  cut.  if  you  really  want  to  balance  You 
could  cut  outlays,  but  the  budget  au- 
thority is  there  and  then  comes  forward 
funding  The  amendment  would  have  to 
be  totally  redrawn  and  the  Senator 
would  have  to  itemize  Then  we  could 
go  down  item-by-item  and  all  colleagues 
would  then  realize  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind. 

Perhaps  his  approach  is  the  better 
approach,  to  let  everyone  make  up  in  his 
own  mind  what  he  is  voting  for  and  say, 
"Well,  we  saved  $18  billion." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  cannot  fiy, 
it  should  not  fiy.  We  cannot  go  about  it 
in  this  particular  way.  We  have  to  recon- 
cile our  dlflerences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  keep  pretty  well  near  the 
mark    We  cannot  avoid  the  inflation 

As  I  Itemized  the  amounts  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  with  the  amount  respon- 
sible for  infiation,  and  going  down  the 
list  to  see  exactly  what  would  be  elim- 
inated, we  found  not  just  the  inflation 
amounts.  I  know  inflation  costs  us  and 
it  cannot  be  avoided  nor  can  the  interest 
costs  We  had  infiation  on  the  matter  of 
the  defense  budget. 

Here  are  the  amounts.  We  said  $7.6 
billion  resulted  from  the  recession's 
efTect  on  unemployment  related  pro- 
grams. If  we  eliminated  this  particular 
approach  in  the  $18  billion,  we  would 
have  to  say  to  Senators  Levin  and 
RiECLE  and  our  friends  in  Michigan,  and 
those  in  Illinois  and  all  around,  the  un- 
employed, those  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  recession.  "Under  the  law  you 
might  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  but  you  will  not  receive  it  ' 
There  was  a  $5.7  billion  In  defense 
spending  increases  to  keep  our  military 
forces  even  with  the  board  on  the  pro- 
jected program,  playing  catchup  ball 
there. 

There  was  $1.6  billion  from  the  Impact 
infiation  has  on  the  other  programs. 

There  was  $4  5  billion  resulting  from 
the  outlay  reestimates.  We  wxiuld  have 
to  say  the  amounts  then  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  which  they  are 
now  coming  forward  with,  will  not  be 
filled. 

Just  yesterday,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  and 


others  came  on  and  added  on  an  amend- 
ment to  accelerate  that.  The  Senate  vot- 
ed overwhelmingly  to  go  along  with  that 
particular  program.  This  is  where  we 
made  room  m  the  budget  for  it. 

Similarly,  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  correct  our  imbalance  in  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  $14  billion  we  put  In 
for  the  Eximbank  would  have  to  come 
out. 

We  have  tried  to  draw  the  picture  two 
different  ways.  We  have  not  played 
games.  We  said  it  was  a  very  difficult 
task.  We  stayed  in  session  days  and  days 
trying  to  bring  out  the  first  June  bal- 
anced resolution.  We  found  it  was  next 
to  impossible.  Now.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  empha- 
sized, even  $633  billion  is  perhaps  a  con- 
servative figure. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  at  this 
time  I  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I  think 
Senator  Bellmon  will  return  shortly.  I 
just  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes, 

I  think  Senator  Proxmire  knows  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  htm  as  a  Sena- 
tor, for  his  record  of  understanding 
where  infiation  comes  from,  and  fiscal 
restraint, 

I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  the  Senator 
this,  but  his  amendment  is  a  joke.  What 
our  good  friend  is  doing  is  saying,  "Well, 
what  are  the  estimated  revenues?'  I  am 
not  arguing  the  technical  point  of  re- 
flows:  I  am  just  arguing  a  broad,  basic 
issue.  Whatever  the  best  estimates  of 
revenues  are  for  this  year,  'we  will  just 
go  over  and  put  a  number  down,  and  that 
IS  the  amount  of  money  we  are  going  to 
spend. 

No  one  could  wish  more  than  I  that 
we  could  start  this  whole  process  over, 
appropriating — we  did  not  have  any 
budget  process  all  these  years,  until  5  or 
6  years  ago  Expenditures  of  this  Gov- 
ernment were  added  up  when  we  added 
up  all  the  appropriations  bills.  When  we 
finished  that,  we  knew  what  we  were 
going  to  spend.  At  least,  this  process  has 
come  along  and  said,  let  us  make  a  little 
sense  of  it  all. 

But.  Mr,  President,  just  because  we  put 
a  number  in  in  the  second  resolution  that 
is  equal  to  the  revenues,  then  say.  "We 
want  everybody  to  vote  on  a  balanced 
budget."  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  budget.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  used  any  of  the 
lools  that  force  this  institution,  first,  to 
vote  on  what  it  wants  to  do,  and  then 
have  the  courage  to  vote  changes  in  the 
laws  and  cuts  in  appropriations. 

Those  tools  are  available  The  prin- 
cipal tool  is  to  come  up  with  the  total 
figure:  then,  in  good  eonscienc*,  look  at 
the  current  law  and  say,  where  current 
law  is  not  going  to  yield  this,  we  tell  the 
institution  in  the  resolution,  "Here  is 
what  you  have  to  change,"  That  process 
is  known  as  reconciliation. 

There  is  not  even  that  in  here  Almost 
half  the  appropriations  bills  have  passed 
The  entitlements  are  running  their  nor- 
mal course.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  even  suggests  where  we 
are  going  to  cut.  If  I  read  it  right,  ■we 
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add  up  the  columns  of  budget  authority 
and  they  do  not  equal  the  total  figure 
They  are  still  what  they  used  to  be 

So.  Mr  President,  the  budget  author- 
ity Is  added  uv  That  is  what  caases 
spending  We  have  not  even  changed 
those  to  equal  605  or  any  comparable 
figure  that  will  yield  605  So.  if  we  want 
once  aga'n  to  take  a  resolution  and  vote 
It  here,  as  we  have  a  number  of  times, 
"resolved  that  we  want  a  balanced  budg- 
et'— maybe  when  we  are  finished  with 
this.  I  .say  to  the  chairman  he  and  I 
shall  come  to  the  floor  with  another  res- 
olution We  shall  call  it  a  brand  new 
scheme  of  things  as  this  one  is  We  shall 
say.  "Here  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
it  Is  time  to  balance  the  budget  '  and  we 
shall  get  a  vote 

We  have  done  thai  a  number  of  tunes 
have  we  not.  I  ask  the  chairman"*  We 
have  tried  to  put  It  In  statite.s  balance 
the  budget  by  1980  But  nobody  changes 
the  laws  ui  this  countr.,-  that  cause 
spending  We  give  them  one  on  COU\  to 
change  the  cost-of-living  incn-ase  from 
two  a  year  to  one  a  year,  and  we  go  to 
committee  and  moan  and  do  not  do  it 

We  propose  a  change  lo  beneficiaries 
of  medicaid,  maybe  a  little  $1  billion  in 
savings.  $2  billion  m  1  year  How  lon« 
have  we  been  in  conference  on  that?  Two 
months'' 

Mavbe  what  we  ought  to  do  is  take 
Senator  Proxmire  s  amendment  and  say. 
once  again,  a  very  distinguished  Senator 
ha.s  come  to  the  floor  and  proposed  some- 
thing good,  something  decent,  something 
we  really  want  to  do.  we  have  been  want- 
ing to  do  it  for  so  Ions:  but  nobodv  wants 
to  bite  the  bullet,  and  this  amendment 
does  not  bite  any  bullet  This  amendment 
Just  changes  a  few  numbers  and  says. 
"Now  is  the  time  ' 

Mr  President,  let  me  say.  so  that  ev- 
eryone will  understand.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  public  flgure  on  the 
scene  for  the  last  12  years  that  is  any 
more  dedicated  to  cutting  the  outlays  of 
the  National  Oovernment  than  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  He  has  spoken  about 
that  for  years  He  got  nominated  by  my 
party  and  the  people  of  this  country- 
elected  him  He  met  with  the  best  econ- 
omists around  He  met  with  the  budget 
people  that  the  chairman  and  I  know 
who  have  been  in  OMB  He  does  not  •ven 
beheve  that  the  United  States  of  America 
can  have  a  balanced  budget  this  year 

Six-hundred  five  billion  dollars — even 
President-elect  Reagan  knows  that  we 
must  add  to  military  In  the  out  years — 
and  I  remind  everyone  that  we  must: 
that  we  have  to  have  tax  cuts:  that  we 
hope  the  economy  begins  to  grow  at  a 
steady  pace  over  the  foreseeable  future 
He  and  his  best  advisors  are  saying 
"The  reality  of  things  Is  that  we  hope  we 
can  get  It  In  198a."  Maybe  they  can  get 
It  In  late  1982.  but  they  are  saying  1983 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  really  want  to 
make  light  of  a  serious  proposal,  but 
does  anyone  believe  that,  because  a  Sen- 
ator came  down  here  and  changed  six 
or  eight  numbers  In  an  amendment— a 
wish  list,  a  cumulative  wish  list.  Just  a 
whole  bunch  of  billions  he  took  out  and 
put  a  new  number  In — does  anyone 
really  believe  that  this  Is  a  .serious  ap- 
proach to  bringing  Oovernment  under 


control '  TTiis  is  a  sort  of  standing  vote 
that  we  really  wish  that  somcthinij  like 
this  could  miraculously  happen 

Mr  President.  I  hate  to  say  it  that 
way  I  want  to  be  part  ol  a  2-  or  3-year 
curtailment,  cutting  back  on  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  Government  I  have  now 
figured  It  out  in  simple  term.s;  it  is  14- 
percent  real  growth  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  State.s  in  each  of  the  last  4  year.s. 
for  a  total  of  56-percent  growth  in  4 
years  And  the  Senates  proposal  of  633 
is  cutti.ig  back  from  what  it  would  other- 
wise be  It  IS  making  people  change 
things 

Does  anyone  believe,  really  believe,  thai 
Uu-y  take  $28  billion  out  oi  that  by 
changing  a  few  numbers"  Tiial  is  what 
this  amendment  is  about  I  reKret  having 
to  .say  it  that  way  I  honestly  hope  that, 
at  some  point.  per)iai>s  while  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget — 
when  It  will  fall  on  mc  to  take  the  chalr- 
mans  place  and.  ho;)efully.  do  as  well  a.s 
he  h.is  done  -I  hope  we  shall  be  here 
v.ith  real  proposals,  where  the  laws  ha\e 
been  changed  or  are  about  lo  be  changed, 
so  we  can  have  a  balanced  budget  Mr 
President,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  this 
approach  i.s  not  ihc  way 

Unless  the  distingiushed  chairman 
has  some  objection,  at  the  appropriate 
time  1  should  like  very  much  to  table 
this  proposal  and  r\sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  tabhi.K  motion  But  I  do 
not  want  to  do  iL  .intil  everyone  who 
wants  to  talk  has  had  a  chance 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  my 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico  has  indi- 
cated that  this  is  far  more  extreme  than 
what  President-elect  Reagan  wants  to 
do.  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  that  President-elect  Reagan 
would  balance  the  budget  in  1983.  pos- 
sibly in  1982.  but  he  would  do  it  with  a 
big  tax  cut  There  is  no  tax  cut  here  I 
am  not  proposing  a  tax  cut  I  am  pro- 
posing a  3-percent  shaving  of  Federal 
spending,  a  3-percent  reduction. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
30 -percent  tax  cut.  which  President- 
elect Reagan  has  plans  to  do — cut  taxes 
10  percent  this  year.  10  percent  next 
year,  and  10  {percent  the  year  after 
that — we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  far 
more  massive  reduction  In  spending  than 
I  have  recommended  here. 

Mr  President,  how  long  can  we  accept 
these  alibis?  It  Is  ridiculous  to  come  In 
and  say  we  cannot  cut  3  percent  from 
this  budget  We  know  we  can  cut  3  per- 
cent That  is  all  I  am  asking.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is.  if  anything,  a  little  less 
than  a  3-percent  reduction. 

Mr  President,  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  Hollincsi  has  in- 
dicated that  he  tried  in  committee  to 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  I 
am  sure  he  did  Nobody  has  had  a  finer 
record  than  Senator  Hollincs.  or  Sena- 
tor DoMENici.  for  that  matter,  in  tr>'lng 
t-o  work  to  hold  down  spending  They 
have  lost  a  few  battles,  but  have  won 
more  than  they  lost  I  know  they  have 
tried  hard  in  their  committee  to  do  It 
Mr  President,  the  wav  to  get  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  hapr^en  to  serve,  to  act 
In  the  way  that  Senator  HoLLiNns  ha.s 
tried  to  persuade  his  committee  to  act 


to  balance  the  budget  Is  for  the  Senate 
lo  tell  them  to  do  it  Then  they  have  no 
alleniaiive 

Priorities  are  tough  Senator  Hollings 
uciu  itirout;h  some  very  fine  programs 
There  are  no  easy  programs  to  cut  To 
.■^av  we  will  cut  fraud  and  waste  enough 
to  balance  the  budget  Is  ndlculou-s.  as  ii 
i.s  ridiculous  to  pick  out  some  si)eclfir 
program  we  all  recognize  is  wrong  and 
suy  we  can  balance  the  budget  if  we  cut 
it 

E\ery  single  program  we  have,  every 
one.  Is  In  there  because  a  majority,  and 
now  a  .substantial  majority,  of  the  Sci.- 
ate  wants  it.  and  probably  in  many  cases 
th'-  maionty  in  the  country  wants  il. 

nut  we  have  to  fight  inflation  by  hold- 
ing d  )wn  spending  and  make  thot,e  tough 
<  houes  The  way  is  for  the  US  Senate 
lo  direri  the  Budget  Committee  lo  bal- 
ance the  budget  We  can  do  it  We  are 
close  to  it 

It  IS  not  as  if  we  had  to  cut  $100  billion, 
or  make  the  cuts  President  Reagan  will 
ha\e  to  make  if  he  has  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  military  spending,  much  of 
which  is  justifled  and  much  of  which  is 
not.  and  a  huge  reduction  In  taxes,  and 
then  balance  the  budgret 

We  do  not  a&k  that,  but  say  that  in 
1981  that  without  any  reduction  in  taxes, 
and.  of  course  there  will  be  a  big  Increase 
in  revenues  because  we  have  an  expected 
inflation  rate  of  10  percent,  the  huge  In- 
crease in  revenues  should  enable  us  to 
balance  the  budget  In  1981. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  says  that 
this  is  a  joke  I  cannot  understand  that 
I  really  cannot.  I  have  been  In  this  body 
23  years  and  I  see  nothing  humorous 
or  ridiculous  or  unrealistic  about  a  pro- 
posal to  make  a  3-r)ercent  reduction  In 
our  overall  spending,  when  the  loud, 
clear,  and  most  emphatic  message  of 
our  country  on  November  4  was  to  cut 
spending,  hold  It  down 

The  reduction  would  still  give  us  an 
Increase  over  what  spending  was  In  the 
preceding  year  It  would  be  a  much  more 
modest  IncreBise.  but  a  slim  increase 

There  are  projects  that  I  could  men- 
tion which  we  could  cut  But  that  would 
be  up  to  the  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees  I  might  favor  cutting  water 
projects  Other  Senators  would  oppose 
that  I  might  favor  cutting  the  Exlm 
Bank,  or  CETA.  or  public  works,  or  the 
EPA 

I  think  we  could  find  substantial  re- 
durtions  which  we  could  make  When- 
ever we  do  it  whether  now  or  In  1981  or 
1982.  It  will  be  extraordinarily  painful 
for  us.  but  we  must  do  It  We  must  make 
this  kind  of  reduction  If  we  are  going  to 
have  any  kind  of  an  acceptable,  believ- 
able antl-lnflatlon  policy 

Mr    President    I   vleld    the   floor 

Mr  HOLIoINGS  Mr  President.  I  am 
heartened  by  what  the  dlsHnKUlshed 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr  Do- 
MENicn  has  stated  about  President- 
elect Reagan 

If  the  President-elect  Is  serious,  and  I 
am  convinced  he  Is  and  I  ajrree  with  the 
Senators  appraisal,  no  one  is  more  ser- 
ious than  President-elect  Reagan  In  try- 
ing to  bring  the  US  Govemmirt  back 
into  the  black,  and  he  will  have  to  try  to 
help  with  all  of  us  In  educating  He  will 
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be  In  the  bullpen,  the  educator  or  per- 
suader. 

The  only  way  he  can  do  It  Is  take  a 
little  bit  more  realistic  position  relative 
to  this  octopus  Washington  government 
and  its  finances. 

When  we  say  he  Is  Ulklng  In  terms  of 
1982  .  then  we  get  In  step  so  we  can 
march  forward  together. 

If  there  were  a  way  at  this  point  in 
time,  for  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  and 
the  Senator  who  sponsored  amendments 
on  the  food  stamp  laws  to  get  the  col- 
lege kids  off  it  in  June,  we  keep  trying  to 
bring  credibility  Into  the  programs  at 
their  initiation,  very  well  conceived,  but 
they  have  gotten  out  of  kilter,  and  we 
try  to  bring  them  back  in  line 

But  when  we  talk  In  terms  of  run- 
ning at  a  $60  billion  deficit,  then  trying 
to  add.  in  addition  to  adding  on  $29.1 
billion  to  defense,  loss  of  revenue  from 
an  across-the-board  tax  cut,  of  an  ad- 
ditional $20  to  $29  billion  over  the 
year,  and  then  talk  about  balanced 
bud, 'els.  the  people  are  smarter  than 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  honor  their 
mtelleci 

Fortunately,  the  people  saw,  and  see 
at  this  particular  time,  the  diftlcultles 
1  think  that  Is  what  we  ought  to  do.  start 
getting  on  to  the  programs 

I  think  the  general  reaction  against 
fraud,  and  waste,  and  size,  and  every- 
thing else.  Is  good.  But  we  have  to  get  a 
majority  vote  on  a  particular  part. 

So  when  the  President-elect  looks  at 
all  those  big  notebooks  and  starts  look- 
ing at  the  leadership,  the  budget  chair- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  is 
the  teamwork  and  educational  process  It 
will  ta'Kt  for  us  to  succeed,  becau.se  In- 
flation kills  Democrats,  Republicans, 
poor  people,  rich  people,  everybody  alike 

When  we  get  back  Into  the  black  with 
ou.-  hfinds  on  Inflation,  then  we  can 
go  back  into  the  partisan  nrogram'r.p 
where  I  like  a  particular  program  and 
I  think  it  Is  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  another  will  resist  that  and  think  a 
dlfTerent  program  Is  really  needed,  and 
which  should  come  first  and  to  what 
degree. 

That  Is  fine.  But  for  the  last  10  years 
we  have  run  up  deficit  after  deflclt  after 
deficit. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  Just  admonished  me, 
just  barely  under  $1  trillion  In  national 
debt,  and  it  continues  to  grow  like  Topsy. 

So  I  am  glad  we  are  all  beginning  to 
level  up  Let  us  go  ahead  with  this  reso- 
lution 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   177  1.  AS  MODITIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  modi- 
fled  as  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Puox- 
MiKEi  proposes  an  unprtntM  amendment 
numbered  1771.  as  modined 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  i,  strike  out  "$616,900,000- 
000",   and   insert   "»e  10,900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strllce  out  "•699.800.- 
000.000'    and  Insert  "»678.3O0,0O0.0O0'  . 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "»633.000.- 
000.000   .   and   Insert    ■»610.900. 000,000 '. 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "  »17,900.- 
OOO.OOO",  and  insert  "»0 ". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  does  Is  recognize  what  Senator 
DoMENici  and  Senator  Hollincs  have 
properly  pointed  out.  that  this  first 
amendment,  which  I  sent  to  the  desk. 
Intended  to  balance  the  budget  by  sim- 
ply reducing  expenditures  to  the  level  of 
revenue,  would  not  do  it  because  the  re- 
duction in  expenditure  would  also  reduce 
the  revenues  according  to  the  estimates 

I  have  taken  that  Into  full  account,  and 
this  modified  amendment  would  make  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $22  billion— 
$21  9  billion,  to  be  precise 

In  doing  so,  it  would  allow  for  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  reve- 
nues and  that,  even  allowing  fully  for  the 
reduction,  the  budget  would  be  in  bal- 
ance In  1981,  based  on  the  assumptions 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
budget  resolution  as  brought  to  the  floor. 

Many  of  those  may  be  outdated  This 
Is  not  August  This  Is  November.  By  the 
time  the  year  is  completed,  of  course, 
there  could  be  many  changes. 

But,  under  the  circumstances,  given 
the  facts  we  have,  this  Is  the  best  we  can 
do  In  the  way  of  proposing  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

Of  course,  there  Is  one  very  Important 
caveat.  That  L«.  the  amendment  does  not 
allow  for  any  tax  reduction.  If  there  Is 
any  certainty  In  this  world,  It  Is  that  we 
will  have  one  next  year. 

But  that  Is  something  we  should  face 
with  our  eyes  open  and  recognize  that 
one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  a  tax  cut 
probably  will  be  that  we  will  have  a  blg- 
per  deficit,  if  not  an  unbalanced  budget, 
hecau.se  of  It. 

So  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  recognize  that  I 
am  offering  this  in  good  faith  as  an  at- 
tempt to  truly  try  to  balance  the  budget, 
given  the  assumptions  that  face  us 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  commend  him  for  it.  We 
are  making  progress.  That  now  Is  more, 
as  We  say  in  the  game,  budgetarlly  sound, 
in  his  approach  with  his  amendment. 
The  only  thing  now  Is  for  our  colleagues 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  which  par- 
ticular items  are  cut,  which  programs 
are  cut. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  never  want  to  take  a  poll  to 
find  out  the  sentiment  in  Wisconsin  with 
a  multiple-choice  quiz,  because  he  would 
have  to  list  those  things.  Here,  they  are 
not  listed.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  if  It  were  taken  In  its  propor- 
tional amount.  It  would  still  be  cutting 
approximately  $6  billion  out  of  national 
defense,  which  we  could  not  aflord  to  cut. 

We  have  the  Increases  In  linemploy- 


ment  compensation,  which  are  particu- 
larly needed  now  In  the  automotive  belt. 
They  really  have  been  hit  very  hard  in 
that  area.  We  have  had  to  extend  the 
time.  We  have  not  liberalized  It  as  to 
secondary  industries.  But  I  cannot  see 
Congress  taking  an  entitlement  program 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
saying.  "We  have  balanced  the  budget  by 
cutting  $7.6  billion  out  of  payments.  We 
just  are  not  going  to  pay  you." 

Then  there  are  those  who  would  say, 
"In  the  $633  billion,  rather  than  putting 
us  on  the  bread  line  with  no  benefits, 
could  not  you  do  this  or  that?"  They 
would  start  listing  all  the  particular 
Items — in  internatiorml  affairs.  In  trans- 
portation, in  natural  resources,  in  parks, 
and  other  programs  within  the  budget, 
as  well  as  defense. 

So  It  really  does  not  bring  us  to  the 
point  of  balancing  off  priorities.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  approach  this  budg- 
eUry  task  In  this  fashion,  because  it 
would  cut  us  down;  and  in  conference, 
I  would  have  no  idea  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  in  mind  when  he 
offered  his  amendment. 

However,  I  do  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  corrections  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  good  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  wants  to  move  to  table,  it 
Is  all  right  with  me.  I  want  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  know  that  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  does  not  desire  to  speak,  and 
1  will  wait  until  a  sufficient  numl)er  of 
Senators  are  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  added  some  $5.9 
billion  to  this  clearly  is  an  Improvement. 
It  points  up,  to  the  extent  that  that  much 
IS  proposed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  budget, 
that  there  will  be  that  kind  of  impact 
on  the  overall  economy,  so  this  flgure  has 
come  out  higher. 

Actually,  my  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  totally  unrealistic  did  not  change. 
It  still  is.  It  has  been  modified  to  reflect 
a  more  realistic  set  of  facts  based  upon 
the  approach  of  Senator  PROXMnii  that 
just  by  plugging  in  a  new  number,  we 
can  wish  away  the  deficit  and  wish  In  a 
balanced  budget.  In  that  respect,  that 
has  not  been  changed. 

I  hope  everyone  understands  that  Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE  has  responded  to  my  no- 
tion that  even  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent-elect and  his  best  economists  do  not 
believe  that  we  could  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  this  year  or  even  next  year. 
His  response  is  that  he  is  not  going  to 
provide  for  a  tax  cut  in  his  approach  and 
the  President-elect  is.  I  hope  everyone 
understands  that  is  the  case.  But  I  do  not 
think  anyone  really  believes  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  have  a  tax 
cut  in  1981  or  in  1982  or  in  1983. 

Senator  Proxmire  may  really  believe 
that  we  could  get  this  country  going 
again  without  any  tax  reform,  eltiier 
of  the  type  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  otherwise,  and  that  just  by 
doing  this  miraculous  budget  change  to 
balance  everything,  we  will  be  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  I  do  not  think  that. 

I  believe  that  the  next  3  to  4  years  un- 
equivocally demand  that  we  have  tax  re- 
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form  on  the  supply  side,  on  the  produc- 
Uon  side.  Whether  It  Is  10-10-10  as  to 
the  personaJ  Is  not  really  relevant  to  this 
discussion. 

Everyone  should  know  that  the  good 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  contemplates 
none.  He  says  that  is  how  we  will  get  a 
balanced  budget — leave  the  tax  rates  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Republic,  and 
yet  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  inflation 
and  bring  on  productivity,  because  we 
change  six  or  seven  numbers  In  this 
reBOlutlon,  and  we  can  vote  for  this 
theory  of  a  Christmas  gift,  a  balanced 
budget.  It  Is  an  absolute  impossibility 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

TAVOB    TAX    CUTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  put- 
ting me  In  the  position  of  being  against 
tax  cuts.  I  have  been  for  every  tax  cut 
propKMed — the  mind  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary  And  I  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

I  have  voted  for  a  lot  of  spending  cuts. 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  will 
match  my  spending  cuts  with  the  tax 
cuts,  he  will  feel  that  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote  for  tax  reductions  I  have  a 
right  to  make  a  proposal  which  In  my 
judgment  will  balance  the  budget  next 
year  Then  we  have  to  come  to  the  point 
of  whether  we  cut  taxes  Many  people 
will  argue,  "Lets  cut  more  taxes  and 
cut  spending  correspondingly,  .so  we  can 
balance  the  budget  " 

I  do  not  make  the  assumption  for 
1  minute  that  we  should  not  have  a  tax 
cut  next  year  I  think  we  .should  I  voted 
for  Kemp-Roth  I  cannot  think  of  a  tax 
cut  for  which  I  have  not  voted,  because 
the  way  we  get  a  more  viable  and 
vibrant  and  expanding  economy  i.s  to 
ease  the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer I  believe  that,  in  the  lonK  run. 
that  is  the  way  we  can  increase  revenue 
But  to  do  that,  we  have  to  hold  down 
spending  One  cannot  on  one  hand  say. 
"I  believe  in  cutting  taxes,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  cutting  spending  " 

Some  Senators  will  vote  for  my 
amendment  becaase  they  want  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  others  will  vole  for  it 
on  the  ground  that  they  WHnt  to  reduce 
spending  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
when  they  do  vote  for  a  tax  cut.  they  will 
have  earned  it 

Mr.  DOMEmCI  Mr  President,  in  mv 
discussions.  I  have  in  no  way  passed 
Judgment  on  what  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  earns  him  or  does 
not  earn  him  I  really  made  my  argu- 
ment on  the  tax  cuts,  because  I  assumed 
that  he  would  stand  up  and  say  what  he 
has  said  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  a 
strong  proponent  of  fiscal  restraint  and 
tax  cuts  to  get  this  economy  going  again 

However,  this  $610  9  billion  does  not 
have  anv  room  for  a  tax  cut  We  can  do 
that  afterward,  as  everybody  else  is  say- 
ing, but  I  want  everyone  to  know  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  working  a  miracle 

START    NOW 

Mr    PROXMIRE    We   have    to   start 
somewhere    and    sometime    This   is   the 
way  to  start,  and  this  Is  the  time  to  start 
This  Is  the  way  for  those  who  believe  in 
holding    down    spending    to    put    their 


money  where  their  mouth  is.  Next  year. 
if  we  have  an  opportunity,  let  us  cut  it 
more 

Mr  DOMENICI  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  earning  things  I  know  that 
the  good  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  I.  too,  have  earned  a  record  of  being 
for  cutting  this  Oovemment.  and  I  have 
done  everything  I  can 

I  regret  to  be  here  on  the  floor  op- 
posing the  kmd  of  paper  cut  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recommending  here 
even  though  it  is  only  a  paper  cut  and 
a  kind  of  wishful  Idea  I  regret  having  to 
oppose  It.  because  I  hope  it  could  happen 

Since  we  have  enough  Senators  in  the 
Chamber — if  the  Senator  ha.s  had  ail 
the  time  he  needs  to  respond — I  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

Tl»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second''  There  is  a  sufllclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
•  Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  will  vote  to  table 
Senator  Proxmires  amendment  to  cut 
the  total  spending  down  to  the  level  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  I 
have  actively  worked  through  the  Budg- 
et Committee  to  move  u.s  toward  a  baJ- 
anced  Federal  budget,  which  is  our  first 
defense  against  inflation  I  am  willinK 
to  make  the  tough  cuts  necessary  for  a 
balanced  budget,  and  I  have  offered 
mai.y  amendments  on  appropriations 
and  authorizing  bills  to  make  billions  of 
dollars  in  ruts  Tnfortunately.  Senator 
PROXMIRE  .s  amendment  does  not  cut  any 
programs  He  does  not  specify  whether 
the  $20  billion  would  come  from  de- 
fense, or  social  security  or  what  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  cutting  that  amount  from 
the  budget,  but  I  do  not  th'nk  we  can  do 
It  in  1  year  If  the  Congress  had  accepted 
the  multiyear  program  of  fiscal  restraint 
I  offered  in  1978.  we  would  be  at  that 
lower  spending  level  now  If  we  hold  to 
the  future-year  levels  of  restra'nt  in  this 
budget  resolution  we  can  get  to  balance 
in  1982  or  1983  I  am  pledged  to  hold  to 
that  restraint,  but  \*.e  have  to  look  re- 
sponsibly and  see  what  programs  we  are 
rutting  That  is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  an 
iimendment  like  Senator  Proxmire's. 
even  though  I  agree  completely  with  its 
goal  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  On  this  question  the 
veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Dur- 
KiNi.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Gravel  ' .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Macnt-son'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McOovern  • . 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Melcher  '    are  necessarily  absent 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr  Armstrong  ■ , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Ma- 
THiAS'.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  ScuwEiKERi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  Weicker  >  are  neces- 
.sarllv  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
BoREN)  Are  there  other  Senators  desir- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

jRollcall  Vote  No  473  L«g  j 

YEAS— 72 


Baker 

Ford 

Nelson 

Bkiicus 

Oarn 

Psckwood 

B»\-h 

Olenn 

Pell 

Ballmon 

Uoldwater 

Percy 

Bpn!Ji*n 

Han 

Pryor 

Blden 

Haineld 

Randolph 

Hradley 

Hayakaw* 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpen 

Helm 

Rleg.e 

B,jrt11rk 

Hoilinga 

Sarbanea 

Byrd.  Rob«rt  C    Huddjesion 

Saoser 

Cmnm  n 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

ChafM 

Jack»on 

t  .nipson 

Chile* 

Javlta 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Siennls 

Cochran 

Kaaaebaum 

rsievena 

Cohen 

lAxaR 

btevenRon 

Cranalon 

LralVj- 

Talmadge 

Culver 

L»vln 

Thurmond 

D«nforth 

Ixmi 

Tower 

LK-ile 

Matsunaga 

Tseng  as 

Dunienlcl 

McClure 

Wallop 

D'.irenberger 

Metzenbauni 

Warner 

Eaglelon 

Mitchell 

Williams 

Exon 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— IB 

Young 

Boren 

Hf'.ma 

Proxmlre 

Boschwttz 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byra. 

Jepaen 

Stewart 

Harn  F  .  Jr 

Lugar 

Stone 

DeConcliit 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

.Nuan 

Henm 

Press  ler 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-10 

Armstrong 

Marnuson 

Schwelker 

D  urkln 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Oravei 

McCKjvern 

Keiiiiedy 

Me.cher 

So  the  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Proxmire's  amendment  'UP  No  177D 
was  agreed  to 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  30  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  lt>  busine.ss  today  it 
stands  in  recess  until  10  30  tomorrow 
morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  whose 
time'' 

Mr   HOLLINGS  On  our  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assi.stant  legi-slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDI.NO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MOYMHAN  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
are  there  anv  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  are 
none 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  two  leaders  are  recog- 
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nlzed  on  tomorrow,   Mr.  Moynihan  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981-63 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'YRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  coll  the  roll. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO      mj 

(Purpose  To  add  reconciliation  and  point 
of  order  provisions  to  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution   for   PMscsl   Year   1981) 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  a-sk  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Bcll- 
MON)  for  himself  and  Mr  Domenici.  pro- 
poses a:i  unpruited  amendment  numbered 
1772 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows; 

On  page  16.  following  line  18.  add  new 
sections  4,  5.  and  6 

LtClSLATION     SUBJECT     TO     A     POINT     OF     ORDER 

Sec  4  After  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  this  Budget  Resolution,  it  shall  not 
be  In  order  in  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any 
bill,  resolution,  amendment  or  conference 
report  provldlrvg  additional  new  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year  or  providing  new 
spending  authority  described  In  401(cm2i 
Ci  on  the  Budget  Act  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  year,  if  — 

A  TTie  enactment  of  such  bill,  resolution, 
amendment  or  conference  report  would 
cau.se  the  allocation  to  or  subdivisions  by 
a  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  the  Budget  Act  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, or 

B  If  the  bill  resolution,  amendment,  or 
conference  report  is  reported  by  or  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee  which  has 
not  reported  to  its  House  the  subdivisions 
required  under  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act 

RECONCTLIATION 

Sec  6  Pursuant  to  section  310ia)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions Shan  report  legislation  reducing  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  laws 
or  In  reported  bills  or  resolutions  within 
their  Jurisdiction  by  •4.400  000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  •5.900.000  000  In  outlays  for 
Sscal  year  1981.  and  shall  report  such'legls- 
•»tlon  no  later  than  twenty  days  (during 
Which  Congress  is  in  session*  after  Congress 
'■ompletes  action  on  this  resolution 


Sic  6  Pursuant  lo  section  310(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  recommended 
changes  In  laws  within  their  jurisdiction 
which  provide  sjiendlng  authority  described 
in  section  401(0(21(0  of  the  Budget  Act 
to   reduce   spending   for   fiscal   year    1981    by 

•  1.300. 000  .(XX)      in      budget      authority      and 

•  1,900,000,000  In  outlays,  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  such  recommendations  no  later 
than  twenty  days  (during  which  Congress  is 
In  session)  after  Con^-ress  completes  action 
on  this  resolution 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
undertake  to  explain  the  amendment  and 
be  brief  so  we  cari  move  ahead . 

This  amendment  would  help  Congress 
to  live  within  the  budget  which  we  adopt. 
It  would  require  the  Appropriations 
and  Finance  Committees  to  report  legis- 
lation within  20  days  after  adoption  of 
the  budget,  counting  only  days  when 
Congress  is  in  session  to  reduce  spending 
so  we  can  live  within  this  budget  we 
have  agreed  to.  Otherwise,  we  will  in- 
evitably run  out  of  money. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new- 
section  4.  which  would  make  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  legislation  which  would 
cause  the  allocation  to  the  various  com- 
mittees under  a  budget  resolution  to  be 
exceeded 

In  other  words,  if  we  adopt  section  4,  it 
would  not  be  in  order,  for  example,  to 
consider  an  expansion  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  or  unemployment  In- 
surance, unless  the  Finance  Committee 
had  the  funds  available  in  its  allocation 
to  pay  for  such  an  initiative. 

Similarly,  we  could  not  go  along, 
adopting  one  appropriations  bill  after 
another,  knowing  the  bills  we  adopt  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  in  the  budget  for  them, 
and  wind  up  late  in  the  year  either  hav- 
ing to  cut  back  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
probably  defense,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  last  one  we  consider,  or  else  we 
find  ourselves  busting  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  is  that  we 
pass  a  budget  resolution  anticipating 
certain  spending  levels,  then  we  exceed 
those  levels  on  bill  after  bill.  Then  we 
come  down  to  the  last  bill  and  try  to 
cut  enough  there  to  make  up  for  our 
earlier  excesses.  "What  part  of  this 
amendment  would  do  is  try  to  get  us  to 
stay  within  our  all(x:ations  bill  by  bill 
and  not  wind  up  trying  to  correct  our 
errors  on  the  last  bill  we  consider,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  defense  bill, 

Mr  President,  there  are  some  who  may 
characterize  this  as  an  attempt  to  impose 
the  Budget  Committee's  will  on  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President,  it  Is  no  such  thing. 

This  amendment  Is  about  truth  In 
budgeting,  Mr.  President.  It  is  about 
sound  management  and  sensible  bench- 
marks against  which  to  measure  how  we 
stand  with  respect  to  the  budget  that  we 
have  already  agreed  to. 

It  does  not  even  seek  to  enforce  the 
functional  totals  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  does  seek  to  insure  that  one 
committee  will  not  be  able  to  spend 
money  Intended  for  programs  In  another 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

We  tried  to  get  at  the  same  problem 
with  the  delayed  enrollment  provision 
Congress  adopted  In  the  first  budget 
resolution  But.  from  the  Senate's  point 
of  view,  delayed  enrollment  leaves  some- 


thing lo  be  desired,  as  bills  are  enrolled 
in  the  House  which  originates  them, 
which  means  appropriation  bills  are  en- 
rolled In  the  House. 

A  mechanism  which  allows  both 
Houses  a  more  equal  role  in  deciding 
what  is  held  and  what  goes  forward  is 
clearly  preferable  from  the  Senate  s  point 
of  view. 

The  point  of  order  under  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act  has  worked  reasonably 
well  to  help  us  enforce  the  budget  at  the 
aggregates.  Our  amendment  simply  ex- 
pands this  concept  to  Include  a  point  of 
order  should  a  committee  overspend  Its 
allocation. 

Mr  President,  we  believe  this  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it. 

The  amendment  also  adds  sections  5 
and  6,  providing  reconciliation  directions 
which  are  essential  if  the  numbers  in 
this  budget  are  to  be  achievable,  T^is 
amendment  deals  with  the  essence  of 
honest  budgeting.  Congress  cannot  pay 
for  all  the  programs  assumed  in  this 
budget  within  the  spending  totals  rec- 
ommended. 

None  of  us  want  a  higher  deficit,  so  we 
offer  the  only  honest  alternative:  In- 
structions to  the  two  committees  which, 
between  them,  have  in  their  jurisdiction 
over  90  percent  of  Federal  outlays,  lo  re- 
duce spending. 

In  the  case  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
section  6  of  the  amendment  directs  legis- 
lative savings  of  $13  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $19  billion  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  These  are  the  amounts 
by  which  the  latest  estimates  of  Finance 
Committee  programs  exceed  the  amounts 
assumed  for  those  programs,  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr  President,  if  I  may  have  the  Sen- 
ate's attention,  all  we  are  asking  the 
Finance  Committee  to  do  is  the  same 
thing  we  asked  them  to  do  in  the  first 
budget  resolution.  This  is  not  draconian; 
it  is  simply  tr>ing  to  get  us  to  stay  with 
the  decision  we  have  already  made 

In    the    case    of    the    Appropriations 
Committee,  section  5  of  the  amendment 
requires    reductions    in    enacted    or    re- 
ported bills  or  resolutions  by  $4  4  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $5.9  billion  in 
outlays.  The  main  reason  these  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  Is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  actions  on  the  eight 
fiscal  year   1981   appropriation  bills  re- 
ported   or    enacted    thus    far,    together 
with  later  foreseeable  requirements,  will 
exceed  the  amounts  available  under  this 
resolution  by  $3.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thoritv  and  $4.3  billion  in  outlays.  The 
remaining  amounts  to  be  reconciled  in 
the   amendment   result   primarily   from 
higher  interest  costs.  It  is  appropriate 
to  include  these  amounts  in  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  because  those  commit- 
tees will  be  faced  next  spring  with  the 
problem  of  absorbing  overages  in  other 
programs,  if  Congress  holds  to  the  ag- 
gregate totals  provided  in  this  resolution: 
Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  efTort  to 
assure  truth  In  budgeting  must  continue. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  about 
and  I  urge  its  adoption 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  cosponsor. 
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Senator    from    New 


the    distinguished 

Mexico.  _^     .  ,  ,. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  Precldent.  I  have 
talked  on  this  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  afternoon  With  regard 
to  my  openlnii  remarks  and  as  I  talked 
about  other  amendments,  particularly 
the  one  that  we  Just  tabled,  I  think  the 
Senate  understands  my  approach  to  this 
budget  and  the  budget  process  and  this 
amendment,  which  obviously  comes  very 
late.  We  have  not  had  a  lot  of  time  to 
discuss  It  with  other  Senators,  but  this 
put*  into  words  what  I  have  really  been 
saying  all  afternoon  If  the  reestlmates 
for  this  budget  are  correct,  then  the 
$833  billion  figure  Is  going  to  turn  o\it 
to  be  wrong.  Entitlement  programs  and 
direct  appropriations  which  have  al- 
ready passed,  plus  some  supplemental 
Items  that  everybody  knows  are  going 
to  occur,  will  automatically  break  this 
budget.  Once  again,  after  going  through 
all  the  trouble  of  trying  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  early  In  the  year,  then 
coming  up  with  a  deficit  that  Is  In  this 
one,  we  shall  be  forced  early  next  year 
to  change  again  and  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth,  that  without  change.<; 
In  the  law,  without  some  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  be  applied  against  pend- 
ing legislation,  there  wUl  be  an  addi- 
tional deficit  added  to  the  $633  billion 

As  I  said  before,  there  Is  nothing 
miraculous  about  the  second  budget 
resolution;  there  Is  nothing  self -execut- 
ing about  It.  Yes,  a  point  of  order  will 
He  on  the  last  appropriation  If  It  ex- 
ceeds the  total  of  $633  billion.  But,  basi- 
cally, we  already  know  that  is  going  to 
happen.  We  already  know  that,  with  the 
entitlements  and  the  present  trend  of 
appropriations.  It  Is  going  to  happen 
And  this  ajnendment.  basically.  Is  a 
mechanism  for  making  sure  that  $633 
billion.  Ls,  Indeed,  enforceable  and  that 
It  ends  up  being  the  outlay  number  for 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  There 
are  a  few  things  that  are  different  In  it. 
but.  for  the  most  part.  Its  major  thrust 
Is  a  reconciliation 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  we  are 
blaming  anyone.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  way  the  Budget  Art  reads, 
the  way  the  first  resolution  Is  drawn.  It 
Ls  just  very  difficult  to  keep  track,  to  do 
the  crosswalks  and  to  do  the  e.stlmatlng 
I  think  Senator  Bkllmon  and  I  are  con- 
vinced that,  even  though  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  effort  by  a  number  of 
committees  to  do  that  and  do  It  prop- 
erly, the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
are  going  to  be  significantly  over  unle-v; 
something  like  this — a  reconciliation 
mandate  and  enforcement  of  certain  of 
the  crosswsdk  allocations — takes   place 

Mr.  President.  I  do  know  the  distin- 
guished ciialrman  of  the  full  committee 
does  not  favor  this  amendment  I  hope 
he  understands  that  this  Ls  Senator 
BiLLMON's  and  Senator  Domenici's  ap- 
proach to  trying  to  make  the  process 
work. 

We  are  not  accusing  anyone  We  are 
merely  saying  that  It  Is  not  going  to 
end  up  being  $633  billion  unless  some- 
thing like  this  Is  voted  In  bv  the  Senate 
So  that  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  so 
that   It,   In   turn,  will   work   Its  will  on 


the  committees  that  have  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  entitlements  and  appropria- 
tion bills 

That  IS.  ba-sically.  what  It  U. 

I  know  thai  there  are  some  who  do 
not  think  this  Is  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment, tha'  It  might  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  I  personally  think  It  fits  right 
in  the  Budget  Act. 

Reconciliation  is  mentioned  there  I 
certainly  think  a  budget  with  this  recon- 
ciliation in  It  would  be  appropriate 

I  hope  the  Senate  ha.s  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this. 

We  do  want  to  make  a  point  whether 
we  vote  on  it  or  not,  that  the.se  are  the 
kind  of  things  that  will  have  to  happen 
The  bullet  will  have  to  be  bitten  in  a 
number  of  way.s  The  prescription  l.s 
found  In  this  amendment  It  is  the  medi- 
cine, whether  we  like  it  or  not  To  stay 
at  $633  billion,  certain  things  will  have 
to  be  changed,  certain  activities  that  are 
planned  and  in  progre.ss  will  have  to  be 
altered,  and  this  provides  a  way  to  do 
that. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding  me  some  time  on  thi.*; 
amendment 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  we 
have  worked  very  cla'ielv  all  three  of 
us  have  the  same  good  intent 

However,  in  looking  at  this  particular 
rules  change  and  reconciliation,  there 
are  certain  observations  that  should  be 
made  I  am  likely  to  be  put  to  the  ta^k 
of  raising  a  point  of  germaneness. 

Yes,  reconciliation  is  definitely  in  the 
Budget  Act  But  of  course.  It  was  not  In 
our  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

We  had  our  opportunities  then  and 
we  discussed  every  which  way  tn  ^et  hold 
of    this    There   were    \ery   close   votes 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  a 
motion  to  bring  us  bacl<  down  but  only 
in  a  more  responsible  way  item  by  item, 
coming  down  some  $18  billion 

We  tried  to  cut  back  In  that  fashion 
We  did  not  try  in  this  .second  resolution 
because  as  bullish  as  we  were  with  re- 
■spert  to  the  successes  at  that  time  on 
reconciliation  the  House  2  years  sko 
could  not  pronounce  the  word  This  past 
year  they  seem  to  have  invented  recon- 
ciliation 

Now  with  an  86-to-O  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  been  working  in  Rood  faith  But 
there  are  certain  important  Members 
who  have  been  holding  the  line  and  hold- 
ing their  ground,  and,  as  chairmen,  feel 
that  we  are  telling  them  exactly  what 
to  do  That  is  the  inherent  difficulty  and 
flaw  with  respect  to  reconciliation 

It  is  an  important  tool,  but  it  Is  a 
limited  tool  Limited.  Mr  President,  to 
those  times  and  places  where  we  are  in 
the  particular  mood  and  tempo  that  we 
were  in  at  the  time  of  the  18  percent 
interest  rales,  in  April.  May.  and  June 

At  that  particular  time,  even  before. 
in  February,  we  felt  so  keenly  with  re- 
spect to  the  impending  inflation  and  re- 
cession that  we  called  our  people  back 
m  from  both  Houses  and  said,  "Let  us 
resubmit  the  January  budget." 

We  thereupon  moved  forward  on  rec- 
onciliation The  economy  had  not 
changed  that  much 


We  still  have  very  high  inflation  with 
a  16.25-percenl  prime  rate  But,  pKDllti- 
cally.  we  do  have  a  new  President  who  is 
coming  on  board  to  try  to  make  his  par- 
ticular programs  work 

I  do  not  want  to  do  the  way  we  did 
with  our  great  friend  from  Wi.sconsiii 
and  say,  "You  choose  all  the  places  '  but 
we  have  not  chosen  them  here  Let  us 
look  at  the  record. 

Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "Here  we  are ' 
and  that  is  reconciliation  for  some  $7 
billion  in  outlays  There  Is  the  record 
That  is  a  lot  of  hearings  and  committees 

I  am  not  talking  about  rules  changes 
but  the  reconciliation  part 

It  IS  awfully  Involved  It  takes  a  lot 
of  committees  and  chairmen. 

Like  Andrew  Jack.son.  whether  the 
Court  has  made  Its  deci.sion.  let  them  en- 
force it 

Do  we  know  what  happened  In  tho.se 
day.s' 

I  think  In  all  candor  that  we  have  to 
move  responsibly  on  this  particular  score 
and  reconciliation  being  a  limited  tool. 
we  ought  to  treat  11  as  such  and  not  come 
at  the  last  minute,  "Where  do  you  cuf" 

I  think  F>resldent-elect  Reagan  is  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind  right  now  on 
what  can  fly.  and  what  should  fly.  where 
he  can  get  a  consensus,  and  how  he  can 
persuade 

I  do  not  know. 

Let  us  assume,  because  I  am  for  cut- 
ting back,  with  the  great  respect  I  have 
for  both  Senator  Bellmon  and  Senator 
DoMENici,  suppose  I  said.  "Fine,  let  us 
take  the  amendment."  If  we  accept  It 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  then  I  would 
have  to  sit  back  and  have  a  caucus  among 
ourselves  and  say.  Who  do  we  tell  what, 
and  where,  and  In  what  amounf" 

So  we  have  not  really  fathomed  this 
and  gone  through  It  very  thoroughly 

On  the  matter  of  changing  the  rules, 
actually  budget  resolutions  do  not  be- 
come law.  and  they  should  not  be  u.sed 
to  make  law  They  are  limited,  intention- 
ally limited  We  are  on  limited  time. 

The  reason  we  have  this  strong  ger- 
maneness amendment.  I  say  to  my  fu- 
ture chairman.  Is  that  we  do  not  want 
to  come  back  later  In  1981  and  have  set 
a  bad  precedent  where  we  have  a  budget 
worked  out  and  then  have  open  sesame 
on  the  resolution 

It  was  clearcut  Germaneness,  a.s  I  un- 
derstand as  a  practicing  Senator,  mostly 
derives  from  Senate  precedent  not  Sen- 
ate rules,  with  one  glaring  exception, 
and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  Budget 
Act  Itself  That  is  Intentional  because 
coming  back  with  all  the  various  items 
like  that,  if  was  thought  at  the  time  we 
adopted  that,  we  should  -"  'n  "  '"o-^" 
provision  In  section  305  <bi  that  all 
amendments  to  budget  resolutions  should 
be  germane  and  should  h"-"  ^^'•''n  dis- 
cussed and  considered  Otherwise,  we 
can  put  on  any  kind  of  riders  or  par- 
ticular things,  and  never  get  a  budget 
resolution  passed. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  pa.ss  that 
particular  precedent  I  would  be  pre<^.sed 
to  perhaos  have  to  raise  that  point  I  am 
convinced  our  distinguished  ranking 
member  does  not  want  to  take  that 
course  at  this  particular  time 

I  hope  we  withhold  on  the  reconcilia- 
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Uon  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  my  plea 
is  not  just  for  the  good  of  the  order,  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  it  done,  we 
know,  as  a  practical  matter  We  are  try- 
ing, by  this  Thursday  evening,  to  gel  the 
other  reconciliation  of  $8  billion. 

But  now.  to  come  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon— tomorrow  is  Wednesday,  and  take 
a  re.soluUon  and  carry  forward  and  say 
that  there  is  another  $7  billion  to  save 
the  chairmen  would  throw  up  their 
hands  and  we  would  lose  the  $5  billion. 
Like  the  dog  with  the  bone  in  the  stream, 
looking  at  a  bigger  bone,  we  would  lose 
what  we  are  about  to  attain  here  this 
week,  which  we  worked  on  so  long  all 
year 

I  think  that  principle  .should  be  es- 
tablished. The  House  agrees  We  ought 
to  fix  it  at  whatever  amounts  we  can 
compromise  and  negotiate  But  heavens, 
let  us  not  upset  the  entire  applecart, 
without  hearings,  or  otherwl.se,  and  go 
Into  a  reconciliation  We  have  not  given 
any  kind  of  Instructions 

No  one  has  propo.sed  the  particular 
cuts  The  only  real  one  that  Is  out  there, 
of  course.  Is  the  defense  cut,  wh*ch  we 
increased  markedly,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
cut  it  In  any  manner.  In  fact,  in  order 
to  hold  It,  I  have  promised  the  brethren 
that  I  would  not  bring  up  any  increases 
for  the  rapid  deployment  force. 

Downstairs  this  afternoon  is  a  hearing 
on  defense  appropriations.  TTiey  wanted 
another  $1.5  billion,  and  we  resisted  that, 
tr>-ing  to  hold  the  discipline  we  have  in 
the  time  we  have,  to  get  this  resolution 
and  reconcile  It  with  the  House. 

I  do  respect  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  what  they  really  want  here  and 
for  which  they  are  making  a  record. 

We  will  have  to  cut  where  we  can.  and 
we  win  have  to  do  it  more  or  less  the  way 
we  did  It  on  the  package  that  Is  now  in 
conference,  and  that  Is  to  find  out  from 
the  chairmen. 

Some  people  forget  the  history  of  the 
meetings  we  had  in  March,  one  Sunday 
afternoon  We  had  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  there,  talking 
about  what  could  be  done  with  food 
stamps,  and  we  had  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
they  were  making  their  suggestions. 
Therein  is  the  succe.ss  thus  far  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

It  was  not  that  we  were  wise  economic 
thinkers  and  budgeters.  that  we  said  we 
now  have  a  majority  of  a  vote  for  what 
we  think  should  be  done  and  sought  out 
the  chairmen  and  said.  "Do  it  "  I  do  not 
think  we  would  get  anywhere  if  this  were 
enacted  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  I  do  not  want  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  here  today  that  would 
limit  the  ofl'ering  of  a  reconciliation 
amendment  on  a  second  concurrent  res- 
olution just  because  it  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  the  parliamentary  rul- 
ing, but  I  do  not  want  to  take  such  a 
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risk,  and  I  will  confer  with  Senator  Bell- 
MON  before  we  proceed. 

I  just  wanl  to  make  this  point:  It  seems 
to  me  that  wc  do  not  know  the  dimension 
of  reconciliation  as  a  tool  I  appreciate 
the  description  of  it  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  it  should  not  have 
broad  application  and  that  it  is  very 
special,  a  limited — I  think  those  were  his 
words — type  of  tool.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  I  think  we  are  just  beg  nning  to 
understand  and  to  mature  in  this  budget 
process. 

However,  one  thing  Ls  certain:  If  Con- 
gress, subsequent  to  a  first  resolution — 
which  first  resolution  began  setting 
guidelines  for  the  cutting  back  of  the 
Federal  Government — if  the  committees 
then  do  not  act  to  change  the  appropri- 
ate laws,  which  I  believe  the  Senator  and 
I  will  agree  is  the  way  this  thing  should 
worK,  and  when  you  have  a  first  resolu- 
tion that  assumes  a  number  of  current 
laws  must  be  changed  in  order  to  get  to 
that  figure  you  are  putting  in  the  first 
resolution,  the  logical  thing  is  for  the 
committees  to  act  to  change  them.  That 
is  the  most  logical  way, 

Hove\er,  let  us  assume  that  they  do 
not  and  that  we  end  up  year  after  year 
with  a  second  concurrent  being  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  first.  Reconcilia- 
tion may  end  being  a  very  broad  tool, 
and  V  e  may  even  be  using  it  well  beyond 
anything  we  have  thought  It  may  be  the 
way  that  we  collectively— not  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  and  the  committee— come 
down  here  and  say,  "Here  is  the  second 
concurrent  resolution.  Nobody  changed 
the  rules  of  the  game  until  the  last  3 '2 
or  4  months,  between  the  first  and  the 
second  What  do  you  wanf  Do  you  want 
this  big  deficit  to  continue,  or  do  you 
want  to  order  yourselves  to  change  sub- 
stantially some  laws?" 

I  believe  this  is  an  area  we  should  be 
thinking  about 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  the  incoming  chairman, 
and  we  will  make  a  record  on  that  as 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is 
a  technical  point  There  is  no  question 
about  reconciliation  being  a  very  im- 
portant tool  under  the  Budget  Act.  It 
could  be  broader:  and  if  we  could  do  it 
broader,  I  believe  that  the  Senator  and 
I  would  like  it  to  be  broader.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  set  a  precedent  that,  just  be- 
cause we  as  members  of  the  committee, 
agrcf'd  that  it  is  not  germane  Then  an- 
other member  would  have  to  hold  back 
for  a  resolution  and  say.  "You're  just 
making  rules  for  the  brethren  on  the 
committee,  and  if  you're  not  on  the  com- 
mittee you're  going  to  get  technical  with 
us"  I  think  that  would  destroy  our 
credibility, 

I  am  making  it  only  on  that  point 
That  is  the  only  reason 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  do  not  know  why 
this  amendment  on  reconciliation  would 
be  ruled  out  of  order:  but  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  if  he  were  to  move  it,  he 
would  move  it  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
not  part  of  the  second  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  Perhaps  there 
is   some   other   reason   for   making   the 


po  nt  of  order,  but.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  one. 

W.hat  the  Senator  reaUy  is  saying, 
then  is  thai  the  tool  of  reroncilation  is 
not  available  to  a  ma  only  of  this  in- 
stitution in  the  second  resolution  or  a 
third  resolution  Even  in  this  situation — 
unless  what?  Unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Unless  the  subject 
was  even  broached  We  could  have  had 
a  motion  of  reconciliation  in  the  com- 
mittees considerations  but  it  was  not 
even  mentioned  before  the  committee 
You  do  not  have  to  have  a  major. ly  vote 
on  a  particular  motion,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  subject  was  never  even  men- 
tioned in  our  markup 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate understands  that  I  am  thinking  out 
loud  about  this  Senator  Bellmon  and  I 
will  confer  shortly  on  what  we  want  to 
do  But  I  do  not  want  to  concur  that 
thai  IS  the  d  sUnclion — that  whatever 
we  do,  we  will  do  here  and  have  a  point 
of  order. 

I  fail  to  see  how  failure  to  discuss  in 
a  committee  a  matter  which  is  withm 
the  prerogatue  0/  the  committee  would 
be  denied  to  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion because  it  was  noi  discussed  in  the 
committee  I  certainly  do  not  went  my 
failure  to  respond  or  at  least  to  talk 
about  that  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  I 
agree  that  that  would  be  a  distinction 

Let  me  talk  about  ihe  first  part  of 
the  amendment,  the  reduction  subject  to 
a  roinl  of  order,  I  commend  the  staff  who 
helped  Senator  Bellmon  with  this 
amendment  Ultimately,  something  like 
that  section  4,  permitting  points  of  ord^r 
to  lie  well  before  the  cumulative  total 
of  bills  passed  exceeds  the  cumulative 
total  on  the  budget,  will  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  all  the 
w.sdom.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
believe  should  be  worked  out  in  the 
months  to  come,  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees,  maybe  even  on  a  trial 
basis. 

We  have  now  found  that  a  point  of 
order  which  lies  when  the  first  appro- 
pnal:on  bill  finally  exceeds  the  cumula- 
t.ve  total  has  worked  a  couple  of  times 
but  that  as  an  implementing  tool  for 
budgetary  restraint,  it  is  a  very  meager 
tool.  By  the  time  it  comes  about,  we 
already  have  passed  almost  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  entitlements  would 
be  well  on  their  way  to  spending  out,  and 
we  Just  are  not  going  to  get  retroac- 
tive type  changes  at  that  late  date 

The  crosswalk  mechanism,  while  it  has 
been  a  very  superb  internal  tool,  is  sub- 
ject to  interpretation  The  House  some- 
times does  It  difTerently  from  the  Senate. 
but  there  is  no  real  hammer  I  do  not 
mean  a  Budget  Committee  hammer,  but 
the  institution  has  not  given  itself  a  very 
good  handle  to  a  measure  breaching  the 
budget  and  to  be  able  to  do  something 
about  it. 

So  I  think  th:s  amendment  serves  a 
very  good  purpose  It  clearly  indicates 
one  of  the  shortcomings  It  is  right 
around  the  corner  and  it  points  out  in 
the  reconciliation  section  that  in  order 
to  get  to  $633  billion  at  least  two  of  the 
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m»Jor  committees  of  the  Senate  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronting themselves  in  terms  of  chang- 
ing some  exLslinK  appropriations  and 
changing  some  existing  laws 

I  think  a  new  President  does  not  have 
any  alternative  These  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations and  others  will  be  there 
There  will  riot  be  any  magic  wand  There 
will  be  no  impoundment  There  will  be 
no  Executive  authority  It  will  be  back 
on  our  lap  and  these  committees  will  be 
hearing  from  a  new  President  talking 
to  the  people  of  this  counlrv  about  these 
kinds  of  things,  and  that  Is  why  Senator 
Bellmon  and  I  offered  this  We  want 
everyone  to  know  this  Is  going  to  have 
to  happen  and  we  are  going  to  exceed 
$633  billion 

So,  from  my  standpoint  we  are  making 
the  point  I  do  not  want  to  have  this 
amendment  challenged  as  far  as  its  ger- 
maneness because  I  think  that  is  far  too 
important  an  Issue,  but  I  really  do  think 
the  substance  of  It  is  an  important  Is- 
sue also 

Having  said  that  I  will  yield  the  floor 
and  hope  before  we  do  anything  further 
after  Senator  Billmon  talks  we  might 
confer  a  bit  as  to  the  next  course 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico 

I  believe  he  has  made  some  very  co- 
gent point^s  here  that  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate 

I  remind  Chairman  Hollincs  of  what 
happened  this  year  when  the  Appro- 
priations Comnriittee  made  its  alloca- 
tions I  believe  the  Senator  was  one  of 
those  most  affected  by  what  happened 
U  seemed  that  thase  allocations  were 
made  In  sort  of  a  pro  forma  manner 
by  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitte«  without  the  matter  ever  being 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  many  of  us  were  amazed  and  dis- 
tressed to  find  how  the  staff  decided 
to  allocate  the  funds  the  budget  resolu- 
tion made  available  for  appropriation, 
and  there  was  quite  a  controversy 

We  had  to  back  up.  as  the  Senator 
will  remember,  and  start  over  again 
with  a  new  set  of  allocations 

One  thing  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment  Ls  to  make  the  aJlo<-ation 
process  more  meaningful  becau.se  it  is 
a  very  meaningful  part  of  the  appropri- 
ations and  the  budgetary  process,  but 
the  way  it  is  looked  Uf)on  now  it  is  sort 
of  a  ministerial  duty  that  the  stafT  per- 
forms and.  therefore,  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  do  not 
feel  especially  bound  by  It.  aiid  when 
we  exceed  the  allocations  no  one  pays 
much  attention  because  there  is  some 
assumption  it  will  all  finally  come  out 
in  the  wash,  but  it  does  not  work  that 
way 

But  the  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
at  least  one  purpose,  is  to  make  Mem- 
bers aware  of  the  fact  that  when  we 
adopt  an  allocation  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  we  mean  it  and  we 
intend  to  enforce  it.  and  that  is  the 
main  thrust  of  thus  amendment 

As  far  as  the  point  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  raised  about  our  legis- 
lating on  a  budget  resolution.  I  agre^" 
with  him  In  the  context  m  which  he 
spoke:  but,  after  all.  title  3  of  the  Budget 


Act  is  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  Congress  and  the 
proposal  we  had  before  us.  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  with  the 
Senator  Irom  New  Mexico  is  temporary 
in  that  It  applies  only  to  this  resolution 
It  IS  not  changinK  the  law  nor  is  it  lasting 
legislation  It  applies  just  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with 

In  my  opinion.  11  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  what  IS  already  in  title  3  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  it  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  enforcement  mechanisms  m  the 
first  budget  resolution 

The  resolution  as  it  now  stands,  as 
Senator  LKimenu  I  so  well  pointed  out.  is 
unrt-alislic  It  is  simply  mnxxsMble  to  live 
within  It  The  next  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  a  third  resolution  and  to  me  that  is 
a  situation  we  should  try  to  avoid  by 
being  honest  and  realistic  by  what  we  do 
here  today 

Tliere  are  several  areas  where  spend- 
ing can  be  reduced  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  them  all  for  the  Senate  but  I  have 
a  lenirlhy  list  before  me  that  I  will  bo 
glad  to  discuss,  such  things  as  trade  ad- 
justment food  stamps  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  under  the  WIN  program,  and 
the  disaster  programs  We  passed  a  bill 
to  change  the  way  the  disaster  programs 
operate  The  administration  decided  to 
put  It  over  until  next  year  before  it  goes 
into  effect  and  that  is  costing  us  a  lot  of 
monev   This  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on 

It  IS  not  unrealistic  to  ex;)ect  that  if 
we  did  pass  a  reconciliation  motion  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  go  back 
and  take  a  locjk  at  the  appropriations 
that  are  already  approved  and  f^nd  ways 
to  save  the  money  we  are  discussing  here 

CBO  estimates  coni;re.vsional  action  to 
(late  plus  the  additional  amounts  con- 
templated ill  this  re.solutinn  for  f\sca) 
year  1981.  total  some  $6  2  billion  of  budg- 
et authority  and  $7  8  billion  of  outlays 
more  than  the  spending  totals  in  the  res- 
olution and  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  try  to  correct 

Unless  we  act  now  to  cause  reductions 
in  spending  already  on  the  books,  we 
are  likely  either  to  have  a  cutback  in 
areas  like  defense  and  disaster  assist- 
ance or  we  are  simply  going  to  bust  the 
budget 

If  we  expect  to  reach  the  goal  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  priority  setting,  we  need  a 
strong  budget  proces.s.  We  simplv  can- 
not continue  to  revise  the  budget  every 
spring 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right  Mr 
President,  we  have  had  a  third  budget 
resolut'on  in  3  of  the  list  4  years  So  it 
is  getting  to  the  place  that  Congress  does 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions becavise  they  figure  there  will  be 
another  one  later  on  when  we  can  make 
room  for  the  spending  in  which  we  are 
now  engaging 

I  wish  to  see  u.s  get  to  the  point  when 
we  pass  the  resolution  we  mean  to  stick 
by  It.  that  we  attach  the  proper  impor- 
tance to  all  the  elements  that  go  into 
the  budgetary  process  and  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  having  to  pass  one  resolution 
after  another  Just  in  order  to  make  room 
for  our  exces.ses 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  the  budget 
and  then  live  with  it  and  the  only  way 
we  can   realistically  expect  to  live  with 


li\e  budgets  once  they  are  adopted  Is  to 
face  reality  at  the  time  we  are  voting  on 
them 

Now  then  Mr  President  having  said 
all  of  tho.se  things.  I  have  to  agree  with 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  it  would  be 
a  mistake  if  we  did  push  this  thing  clear 
to  the  point  of  having  a  point  of  order 
raised 

I  think  we  perhaps  helped  enlighten 
the  Senate  alxjut  what  the  issues  are  in 
our  colloquv  this  afternoon 

I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum while  we  discuss  a  matter 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Before  doing  that,  if 
the  Senator  does  not  mind  just  for  one 
second  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
Mr  PF'  T  MON  I  vield 
Mr  HOLLINGS  Let  us  talk  very  seri- 
ously atx)ut  It  Look  I  was  not  in  on  the 
drawing  of  this  ind  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  technical  because  if  I  sat  around  the 
table  with  staff  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  the  f\rst  thing  I  would  remem- 
ber IS  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pointed  out.  the  difficulty 
that  we  had  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

I  sav  to  Senator  Domenici  what  they 
were  doing  is  No  1,  making  false  allo- 
cations There  is  nothing  in  his  rule  to 
change  that  Let  us  say  all  three  of  us 
agree  unanimously  this  is  great  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  it  will  not  control 
the  allocations  Why  not'  For  the  simple 
reason  that  m  the  allocation  they  were 
ready,  willing  prepared  and  had  taken 
to  allocating  all  they  wanted  to  right  up 
to  all  the  particular  limits  and  moving 
everything  over  to  supplementals 

Senator  BttinoN  and  I  had  it  stopped 
They  had  $20  hUlion  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  allocated  mentally 
amonKst  the  .'ubcommi'tee  chairmen 
o\er  th.e  supplementals  There  were  the 
pav  raises  We  will  get  to  that  next  year. 
There  were  different  other  things  They 
had  all  these  things  listed.  The  Senator 
Will  remember 

Mr  BELLMON  Ttiey  also  moved  $4 
billion  out  of  defense 

Mr  HOLIJNGS  That  is  a  difference 
from  what  the  allocation  was  Of  course, 
they  can  take  that 

There  is  a  second  point  We  would 
have  to  write  a  rule  and  make  it  crystal 
clear  in  enforcement  that  they  could 
not  allocate  all  around:  that  they  cannot 
put  It  all  In  one  particular  bill,  if  they 
want  to.  and  come  out  and  pass  that  bill 
with  a  big  fat  allocation  and  then  no 
more  allocation  for  anyone  else  and  say 
we  have  to  have  the  money  for  this  We 
have  to  think  about  that 

Third,  we  have  to  think  about  the  dif- 
ferences in  committees  whereby  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  or  Appro- 
jjrmtions  Committee  sort  of  dovetail,  but 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  side  they  do  not 
have  the  health  function  and  over  here 
the  Finance  Committee  does  have  It 

We  have  different  subcommittee,'-  and 
different  allocations  there 

So  I  think  we  would  have  to  lut  down 
as  colleagues  and  work  that  rule  over 
trying  to  go  m  the  same  direction  so  we 
■.'.  ould  all  have  an  understanding  at  the 
time  So  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear 

Then  finally,  I  say  to  Senator  Bell- 
mon. on  the  matter  of  days,  if  we  pass 
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this  by  tomorrow  then  we  have  Thursday 
and  Friday— 3  days  We  have  Monday 
and  Tue.sday  It  Is  going  to  be  hard  to 
hold  a  quorum  here  on  Tuesday  heading 
for  Thanksgiving,  with  flights  out  of 
town  Otherwise  let  us  give  us  2  days 
That  is  4  days  We  will  come  back  Mon- 
day. December  1  and  go  out  December  5 
That  IS  5  days.  That  is  9  days  at  most 
and  really  about  7  working  days. 

We  have  to  do  m  20  days  of  this  par- 
ticular Congress  what  we  have  been 
working  on  all  year  lonK  We  are  still 
trying  to  get  it  under  this  9-day  wire  on 
this  other  one. 

I  think  we  should  really  take  note  of 
that,  even  though  the  intent  is  agreed 
with  I  wish  we  could  fix  It  in  there  and 
on  that  basis,  Mr  President.  I  wUl  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  that  and  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield' 

Mr   HOLLINGS  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Does  the  Senator 
mind  just  talking  with  me  a  little  about 
this' 

Mr    HOLLINGS   No 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  think  we  are  really 
talking  about  something  tremendously 
important 

Mr  HOLLINGS  The  Senator  is  right 
I  agree 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  budget  process  in  the  future,  with- 
out the  Budget  Committee  being  the 
dictator.'-,  should  not  tell  anyone  exactly 
what  should  be  in  any  appropriations 
blip 

Mr   HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  we  have  to  find  a  way  that  the 
major  committees  would  agree  to  a 
process  that  would  be  clearly  understood 
Ir.  terms  of  the  "^um  of  the  parts  equal 
no  more  than  the  total  provided? 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Exactly  There  is  no 
question  about  it  I  think  part  of  a  rule 
should  state,  as  the  Senator  has  stated 
it  so  succinctly,  that  in  the  allocations 
the  entire  amount  for  a  fi.scal  year  with 
no  regard  to  supplements  or  be  included 
in  thase  allocations  That  us  one  thing 
that  would  make  sure  of  this 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  one 
thing  that  would  help,  it  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  would  be  if 
there  would  be  more  symmetry  between 
the  appropriations  bills  ajid  the  func- 
tions in  the  budget, 

Mr    HOLLINGS    Right. 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  understand  there  is 
one  appropriation  bill— and  Senator 
Hollings  and  Senator  Bellmon  know- 
more  than  I— that  crosses  10  or  12  func- 
tions Is  that  possible? 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Yes. 

Mr  DOMENICI  One  bill  that  you 
would  have  to  pick  pieces  out  of 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Like,  for  example,  in 
Foreign  Operations,  you  have  Senator 
Inouye  with  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  and  I  have  the  State  De- 
partment He  has  AID  but  I  have  the 
Foreign  Service.  It  is  split  around 

Historically,  these  different  functions 
have  come  under  Justice.  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  related  agencies  I  have 
123    separate    budgets    under    that    one 


alone  Many  times  we  have  to  work  it 
out  and  see  exactly,  particularly  in  our 
State  matters,  between  where  that  func- 
tion should  be.  because  we  find  the  State 
Department  was  whipsawing  us  back 
and  forth  We  have  to  gel  together  as 
chairmen  to  make  sure  that  does  not 
occur  The  Senator  is  very  right  about 
that  And  it  is  more  reconciled  and  con- 
sonant now  than  what  it  was.  let  us  say, 
5  or  6  years  ago. 

Mr  IX>MENICI  Mr  President.  I  say  to 
the  chajrman  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  movement  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing this  more  enforceable,  more  self- 
policing,   and   more   understood   by   the 

Members  of  the 

Mr  HOLLINGS  More  understandable 
I  think  once  you  have  a  rule  of  the  na- 
ture that  the  two  good  gentlemen  are 
suggesting,  then  that  is  something  for 
the  good  of  the  body  In  other  words,  all 
the  Senators  could  know  and  they  w«»ild 
aJl  know  the  allocation  and  they  would 
all  know  the  amotint  and  they  would  all 
know  when  they  would  exceed  it 

Because  one  of  the  big  headaches  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  going  to 
have  is  to  find  where  his  family  and  his 
children  are,  because  the  time  you  think 
you  are  going  to  see  them,  they  are  going 
to  grab  you  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
say.  "Come  immediately  to  the  floor '"  I 
do  not  care  what  time  it  is  At  any  time 
there  is  a  point  of  order,  the  budget  is 
exceeded  And  you  get  this  and  you  are 
grabbing  a  bunch  of  paper  and  appearing 
on  the  floor  Before  long,  the  Senator's 
staff  and  everybody  else  is  sick  to  death 
of  seeing  you.  All  you  do  is  keep  coming 
up  here  and  raising  a  point  of  order — 
"You  are  over  the  budget," 

And  if  the  Members  themselves  had  a 
little  bit  better  idea  of  the  discipline  and 
the  allocations  and  the  limits,  then,  in 
doing  it  themselves,  many  a  times  these 
things  are  done  innocently — I  would  say 
a  majority  of  the  times,  A  lot  of  times, 
the  staff  knows  what  they  are  doing — 
and  the  staff  can  smile,  but  they  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

But  the  Senators  are  really  trying  to 
play  it  fair,  because  you  have  to  give  and 
take  and  you  are  going  to  meet  yourself 
coming  around  the  comer  anyway. 

So,  yes,  I  would  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  some  kind  of  limitation  I  will  work 
with  the  Senator  on  a  change  of  the 
rules  I  just  hope  we  do  not  try  to  do  it 
this  afternoon,  because  the  Senator 
knows  the  conference  we  have  and  the 
job  we  have. 

Mr,  DOMENICI,  The  point  I  want  to 
close  on  is  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  not  selfishly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Budget  Act  or  the  Budget 
Committee, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS,  But  selfishly  in  the 
interest  of  the  body  of  the  whole, 

Mr,  DOMENICI,  That  is  right 

If  tliere  is  a  commitment  by  the  body 
to  get  anywhere  in  terms  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, then  there  ought  to  be  a  genuine 
willingness  to  get  together,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  of  the  ma- 
.'or  committees,  and  face  up  to  this  kind 
of  a  problem  that  we  have  and  collec- 
tively come  up  with  some  way  to  make 
It  understandable  so  that  the  goal  can 
be  reached 


We  do  not  want  to  invite  people  to  find 
a  way  to  get  around  this  proceae,  do  we? 
We  want  to  invite  a  process  that  every- 
body can  live  with. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  We  want  it  under- 
stood. We  want  it  appreciated  and, 
thereby,  supported.  Unless  it  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  understood — work  with 
these  defense  boys  on  this  defense  budget, 
I  have  had  good  experience  there.  They 
are  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
They  have  more  pieces  of  weaponry  and 
letters  and  initials  And  they  look  at  you 
like  you  are  dumb  because  you  do  not 
speak  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  all  the 
phases  of  weaponry  and  everything  else 
and  the  different  buys  and  what  have 
you.  They  might  think  they  are  smart. 
But.  £is  a  result,  that  is  why  a  lot  of 
Members  come  here  and  say,  'The  dick- 
ens with  It," 

I  think  the  Senator  is  right  on  target. 
The  more  we  can  understand  the  limita- 
tions in  each  one  o'  the  committees,  un- 
derstand that  this  IS  an  assist  with  them 
in  their  particular  budget  and  we  are  not 
hamstringing  them  the  better  off  we  all 
are.  They  are  more  or  less  fixing  their 
limits. 

It  might  be  a  general  oversight  decision 
by  the  body  as  a  whole  on  the  adoption 
of  the  particular  first  or  second  concur- 
rent resolution.  But  once  done,  they  can 
do  that,  rather  than  running  up  to  the 
floor  raising  those  points,  because  that  is 
going  to  be  the  harassment  the  Senator 
will  face  in  January, 

And  when  the  Senator  gets  those  calls, 
do  not  twther  to  call  me,  thank  you  very 
much, 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  understand 
Let  me  make  this  last  point  and  see  if 
Senator  Hollincs  and  Senator  Bellmon 
would  agree  with  this 

When  we  have  an  appropriations  bill 
pending  and  we  are  voting  on  it,  every- 
body writes  out  on  this  yellow  paper, 
"This  bill  is  within  the  budget," 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 
Mr,  DOMENICI  You  stand  up.  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  Senators  is  Now,  I 
am  not  picking  on  any  committee  It  Just 
happens  that  I  am  talking  about  an  ap- 
propriations bill 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  those  appropri- 
ations are  really  within  the  budget  We 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to 
end  up  that  way  The  supplementals  that 
come  down  the  line,  the  things  that  have 
been  left  out.  the  difference  between  the 
aopropriations  here  and  the  appropria- 
tions in  the  House,  it  is  rather  rare  that 
we  can  say  unequivocally  that  this  ap- 
propriation is  within  the  budget.  Is  that 
not  true'  I  am  not  being  critical,  I  am 
just  saying,  as  a  matter  of  the  way  it  is 
going  to  end  up, 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Yes.  but  within  rea- 
son We  have  acted  honestly  and  above 
board.  We  have  not  hidden  anything, 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  do  not  mean  there 
has  been  any  deception. 

Mr  HOLLINGS,  Well,  that  is  the  main 
point,  I  do  not  think  we  have  deceived 
anybody  when  we  say  that 

Mr  DOMENICI,  We  just  do  not  have  a 
clear-cut  process. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that 
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Mr   BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  In  line  stand,   we   want   the   other   committees 

with  what  has  been  said  here  this  after-  to  be  worlcing  with  us,  we  do  not  want 

noon-and    this    has    been    a   veo'    en-  to  be  dicUtmg    We  want  to  have  some 

lightening  colloquy  for  those  of  us  who  collegia)    activities    with    reference    to 

have  been  on  both  the  Budget  and  Ap-  changing    this    budget   Pro^^«    I   ^°^ 


proprlations  Committees  But  this  whole 
problem  could  be  solved— I  will  not  say 
easily  solved — If  we  could  use  the  same 
functional  assignments  In  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  as  we  use  In  the 
marking  up  of  the  budget  which  the  ad- 
ministration uses  In  the  preparation  of 
their  budget. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  think,  need  to  join  the  20th  century 
We  need  to  go  through  the  subcommit- 
tees and  get  them  in  line  with  the  func- 
tions that  the  executive  branch  uses  and 
the  Budget  Committee  uses  Then  we  will 
not  have  to  worry  atxjut  the  crosswallcs. 
we  will  not  have  thi.s  business  of  several 
committees  dealing  with  subject  matter 
that  Is  In  one  function  That  Is  an  enor- 
mous undertaking 

Mr  HOLUNOS  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  Senator  Bellmon  that  the  fault  there- 
in lies  with  the  economists  I  think,  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  think  about  these 
particular  functions  But  they  come  along 
with  function  600.  Income  security,  and 
any  and  everything  Is  under  there,  so- 
cial security,  all  kinds  of  payments,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  ever>'thlng  else 

Why  do  they  not  list  those  functions 
over  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  way  the  Congress  does  and 
let  us  get  our  CBO  and  everything  else 
and  pass  a  bill  and  tell  them,  when  they 
submit  a  budget  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  submit  a.  budget 
that  Is  understandable  along  with  the 
Congress 

These  committees  are  not  that  far 
apart  between  the  House  and  Senate — I 
mean  the  aberration  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  with  respect  to  the 
health  function.s  But  we  all  know  over 
here  that  when  you  get  05&— Is  that  not 
grand'  What  does  that  mean?  That 
means  we.  as  budgeteers.  can  preen  and 
prune  and  dance  around  like  we  know 
a  heck  of  a  lot  We  know  that  part  of  it 
IS  in  energy,  and  that  is  the  nuclear  We 
know  parts  are  under  Senator  Hudoles- 
TON  with  military  construction  And 
then  parts  are  under  Senator  Stinnis 
with  Defense  That  Is  three  of  them  right 
there 

Why  do  they  not  say  military  construc- 
tion'' Why  do  they  not  .say  nuclear''  Why 
do  they  not  say  Defense  like  we  are  .say- 
ing up  here,  rather  than  just  giving  us 
an  050  and  those  kinds  of  things? 

The  fault  lies  downtown  in  the  way 
they  have  been  submitting  this  to  us  Be- 
cause they  ought  to  get  in  step  with  the 
Congress  in  my  opinion  We  will  be 
here  They  have  a  4-yenr  term  Thi.s  !.<;  a 
continuing  body 

Mr  DOMENICI  Well,  .somebody  ought 
to  get   In  step  with  someone 

Mr  President.  I  say  to  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs  that  I  am  committed  to  make  It 
more  understandable  and  more  reason- 
able I  really  appreciate  the  discussion 
today,  becau.se  I  really  think,  for  those 
who  are  on  the  committee  that  under- 


they  do  not  understand  anything  we 
have  said  today  to  be  aspersions  on  any 
of  the  committees  They  are  acting  well 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  certainly 
within  the  purview  of  the  Budget  Act 
We  just  have  to  modernize  the  whole 
.setup,  including  the  budget  itself 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  observa- 
tions 

Mr   HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  I  have 
to  correct  the  record    There  is  a  fourth 
thing    and  that  is  the  critical  materials 
That    is    under    the    HLTD   budget     That 
was  the  fourth  item 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  leaves  the 
floor.  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I 
behave  this  has  been  a  valuable  col- 
loquy because  it  does  point  out  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  I  hope  the  new 
udministration  and  the  new  Republican 
leaders  of  Congress  can  deal  with  It 
ha.s  been  a  tremendous  frustration  all 
the.se  years  and  I  hope  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion 

Mr  President.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  discu.ss  this  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  but  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  if  the  Senator 
agrees 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  charged 
equalh    to  both  .sides  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  call   the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BEUJwlON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  as  I 
said  earlier.  I  believe  the  discus-sion  we 
had  regarding  the  amendment  I  ofTered 
•Aa.s  valuable  It  should  help  point  up  to 
the  Senate  some  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent budget  procedures  which  I  hope  the 
next  Congress  can  deal  with  along  the 
lines  of  the  amendment 

But  I  agree  with  the  statements  made 
by  the  chairman  that  the  time  con- 
straints at  the  present  time  are  such 
that  It  IS  unlikely  we  can  accomplish 
what  I  set  out  to  do  with  the  amendment 
in  cooperation  with  the  House  There- 
fore, based  on  what  has  been  said  by 
both  the  present  chairman  and  Senator 
DriMENici,  who  will  be  the  new  chairman, 
I  believe  we  accomplished  our  objective 
and  I  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment    Is    withdrawn 

Mr  HOLLINOS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  FYesident,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest In  conformance  with  the  previous 
order  set  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whereby  we  are  coming  In.  as  I 
understand  It.  at  10  30  tomorrow  morn- 


ing, with  an  order  for  15  mlnut«s  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  'Vork 
I  Mr  MoYNiHAN',  and  the  usual  time  for 
the  leaders  on  both  sides 

So  our  hope  would  be  that  we  could 
vote  on  final  passage  at  11  o  clock,  unless 
we  have  the  Dole  amendment  If  the  Dole 
amendment  were  presented.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  had  his  amendment. 
then  the  regular  rule  would  apply,  there 
would  be  an  hour  to  a  side  on  the  Dole 
amendment,  and  any  amendments  to  the 
Dole  amendment  would  be  a  half  hour. 
that  IS,  under  the  rules,  15  muiute.s  to 
the  Side  with  any  time  there  similarly 
for  motions  and  points  of  order,  and  any- 
thing else  that  may  be  raised,  because 
we  do  not  know  We  have  not  seen  the 
Dole  ajnendment 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  abstract  or  trlckj'. 
but  to  cover  the  Members  in  a  fair  and 
.'omprehensive  way 

That  is  how  I  tried  to  propound  the 
request  Is  that  all  right  on  the  Senator  s 
side  of  the  aisle'' 

Mr    BELLMON    That  is  agreeable, 

Mr  CRANSTON  Let  us  wait  a  mo- 
ment 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  divided  equally 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
jb'ection    it  Is  .so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call   Uie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rNANIMOfS-CriNSrNT   AOHIIMENT 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  fol- 
lowing discussions  between  those  who 
are  handling  this  measure  and  those 
who  have  amendments  to  ofler.  as  well 
as  their  representatives.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  request 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  119  no 
later  than  11  am  tomorrow:  that  at 
that  time  there  be  2  hours  equally  di- 
vided for  discussion  of  the  tax  cut  i.ssue 
or  (or  Senator  Dole  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  tax  cut  Issue 

Following  disposition  of  the  Dole 
amendment  i(  it  is  offered  and  amend- 
ments or  motions  relating  thereto,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bvmp- 
EPs  be  recogni/ed  to  offer  an  amendment 
and  that  there  be  20  minutes  equally 
divided  on  that  amendment 

Following  disposition  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  30  minutes  of  debate, 
equally  divided  between  Senator  Hol- 
iiNGS  and  Senator  Bcllmon.  with  no 
amendments  to  be  in  order,  that  the 
Senate  proceed,  without  any  intervening 
motions  01  points  of  order,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 448  that  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  119,  as 
amended  if  amended,  be  inserted  In  lieu 
thereof,  that  the  Senate  proceed  im- 
mediately, without  further  amendment, 
motion,   or    point    of   order,    to   a    vote 
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thereon,  and  that  any  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  decided  without  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  HOLLINOS  There  .should  be 
added  after  the  Bumpers  amendment 
that  it  then  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles'  .  the  Ume 
to  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to 
each  Side,  that  after  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, the  managers  of  the  bill  will  have 
30  minutes.  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

We  would  have  the  Dole  amendment, 
the  Bumpers  amendment,  and  the  Chiles 
amendment,  and  with  no  further 
amendment,  we  would  move  to  final  pas- 
sage, and  the  remainder  of  the  request 
will  be  part  of  the  agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  accept  that 
modification? 

Mr   CRANSTON   Yes 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  is  reserved  for  the  Bumpers 
amendment? 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Twenty  minutes, 
equally  divided, 

I  so  modify  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  as  modified' 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
rraiion  of  S  Con  Res  119  at  no  later  than 
11  00  A  M  on  Wednesday.  Noveml>er  19.  1980 
Ordered  jurtixer,  Thhl  two  lioura  of  debate 
be  allowed  on  either  an  amendment  to  be 
OfTered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Dolei  or  on  a  discussion  of  llie  tax  cut  issue 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr  HoUlngs) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr  Dole  i 
Ordered  lurther,  TTiat  there  Immediately  fol- 
low a  Bumpers  amendment  with  debate  lim- 
ited to  twenty  mlr.utes.  followed  by  a  Chiles 
amendment  with  debate  limited  to  ten 
minutes  followed  by  thirty  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  the  Resolution  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr  HoUlngsj  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bellmon  i  Ordered  lur- 
ther. That  following  this  debate  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  Con  Res 
448  and  that  the  text  of  S  Con  Res  119  be 
deemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  substitute 
therefore  and  that  without  any  Intervening 
action  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
House  Resolution  as  amended,  with  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  to  be  decided  without 
debate 


Mr        CRANSTON, 
concerned. 


thank      all 


UMI 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS STATE,  JUSTICE.  COM- 
MERCE AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LEAHY,  Yesterday  I  cast  a  VLt^. 
against  H.R  7584,  the  fiscal  19511  appro- 
priatioas  bill  for  the  Departments  -.f 
Stat^,  Justie,  Commerce  ar.ri  the  judi- 
ciary I  voted  against  final  pa.ssa:,'e  of  the 
bill  for  one  reason— the  rider  it  contained 
to  prevent  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  particlpatinK  in  litigation  in  which 
the  remedy  of  busing  is  even  potentially 
'r;\ol\''d.  This  rider  goes  far  beyond  the 
issue  of  busing.  Congress  is  essentially 
telling  the  courts  that  although  an  il- 
legality has  been  identified,  the  remedv 


they  have  proposed  will  not  be  allowed. 
This  rider  brings  the  legislative  branch 
into  conflict  with  the  judicial  branch, 
and  impinges  on  its  independence,  an  in- 
dependence which  is  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  and  vital  to  the  workings  of 
our  way  of  government. 

1  voted  against  this  appropriation  bill 
after  much  reflection  and  not  without 
regret  Wliile  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
thib  rider — as  well  as  the  rider  concern- 
ing the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  both  of 
which  have  absolutely  no  place  on  an 
appropriation  bill  in  the  first  place — this 
bill  does  contain  a  number  of  programs 
that  are  both  worthy  and  Important, 
These  programs,  and  a  number  of  new 
programs,  have  been  under  discussion  for 
almost  a  year  now,  and  should  not  be 
sidetracked  or  delayed. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  not  much  time 
left  in  this  session  of  Congress.  While  I 
hope  the  President  will  veto  this  bill,  as 
Attorney  General  Civllettl  Is  recommend- 
ing. I  also  hope  that  in  that  event.  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  to  reconsider  a 
clean  bill,  a  bill  without  the  busing  rider 
It  Is  true  that  most  of  the  programs  for 
which  this  bin  appropriates  funds  could 
continue  to  operate  at  last  year's  level 
under  a  continuing  resolution.  However. 
this  would  not  allow  funds  for  a  number 
of  significant  program  Increases  or  new 
proposals  that  are  so  necessary  and  that 
have  taken  so  long  to  develop,  FUnal  ad- 
journment is  fast  approaching,  but  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  pass  a  fiscal 
1981  appropriation  for  these  departments 
and  programs — without  the  onerous 
busing  rider 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  programs  in  the 
bill  that  I  consider  to  be  particularly 
valuable  and  which  will  require  a  full 
1981  appropriation.  These  programs  have 
national  as  well  as  International  sig- 
nificance, and  the  funding  levels  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  their  future  success. 

The  programs  are  many:  International 
marketing  programs.  SBA  small  business 
development  centers,  the  women's  busi- 
ness enterprise  program,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  Other  funding  priorities  include 
improvements  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  an  acid  rain  initia- 
tive, Joint  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment grants,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment commissions,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  the  World- 
wide Information  Trade  System. 

This  bill  includes  funding  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  international  marketing  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Small  Busine.ss 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1980  These 
programs  will  equip  many  small  busi- 
nesses wishing  to  export  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  so.  and  will  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  US  employment 
ai.d  to  our  balance  of  trade. 

This  appropriation  bill  also  includes 
a  .significant  boost  for  the  SBA  small 
business  development  centers  'SBDC' 
program.  This  program  will  provide 
funding  for  the  establishment  of  SBDC's 
to  assist  in  small  business  management, 
financial  and  operational  counsehng, 
and  small  business  employment  and  re- 
source development  programs. 


While  the  committee  has  not  granted 
the  full  request  for  the  special  women  s 
business  enterprise  program,  it  has  pro- 
vided funds  and  guidance  to  improve  the 
responsiveness  of  SBA  s  programs  to  the 
needs  of  women  entrepreneurs.  Women 
entering  the  business  sector  and  at- 
tempting to  establish  their  own  enter- 
prises continue  to  meet  with  resistance 
and  obstacles  which  their  male  counter- 
parts may  not.  The  funding  and  direc- 
tion given  by  the  committee  will  help  as- 
sure that  women  will  be  able  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  and  become  strong 
competitors  in  the  busmess  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Secur- 
ity and  Cooperation  m  Europe  iCSCE ' ,  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  it  not  be 
bound  to  last  year's  level  of  limding.  The 
international  meeting  currently  under- 
way in  Madrid  underlines  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  human  condition 
around  the  world  This  small,  objective 
commission  has  the  awesome  task  of 
monitoring  the  compliance  of  other  na- 
tions— as  well  as  with  our  own — with 
previous  comrmtments  to  improve  hu- 
man rights  and  protect  the  free  ex- 
cnange  of  ideas  As  awareness  of  these 
problems  grows,  so  does  the  Uisk  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  commission. 

Finally,  additional  funds  for  the  Im- 
migration anci  Naturalization  Service 
Will  help  us  better  patrol  our  borders  and 
speed  our  response  to  the  influx  of  refu- 
gees Passage  of  this  1981  appropriation 
Will  assure  continued  operation  of  the 
Worldwide  Information  and  Trade  Sys- 
tem I  WITS'  to  deliver  export  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  private  sectors — 
a  key  component  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  improve  our  balance 
of  trade. 


LANE    KIRKLAND    ANT)   AFL-CIO    IN 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Ike  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  examples  of  the  hiphly  worth- 
whie  and  praiseworthy  work  accom- 
plished by  Lane  Kirkland  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  the  area  of  international  affairs. 
The  American  media  has  seldom  noted 
this  vital  effort  to  maintain  and  expand 
the  role  of  free  trade  unions  throughout 
the  world  Not  only  have  reporters  who 
cover  economic  affairs  and  labor  issues 
Ignored  these  efforts,  but  those  corre- 
spondents who  cover  foreign  policy  is- 
sues also  seem  to  be  imaware  of  the  for- 
eign policy  work  of  our  trade  union 
leaders. 

Mr  President  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  review  these  efforts 
m  order  to  bring  them  public  recogni- 
t  on  and  provide  at  least  moral  support 
for  them.  We  may  wish  to  consider  ex- 
tending financial  support  to  them  as  well 
Today  I  will  only  suggest  three  areas 
that  have  particularly  impressed  me  In 
the  future.  I  intend  to  bring  other  suc- 
cesses of  the  AFL-CIO  in  international 
affr.Ts  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

First,  let  me  point  to  the  sizable  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  work 
of  the  AFL-CIO  is  m  part  designed  to 
counter.  According  to  Prof    Roy  God- 
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son's  study,  the  Kremlin  and  Labor,  Mas- 
cow  trains  over  10.000  labor  lead- 
ers a  year  in  short  courses  in  the  US  S  R 
and  at  regional  centers  The  Soviets  take 
labor  very  seriously— the  doctrine  of 
Marx  ai^d  Lenin  allows  Ihen^  no  other 
choice — and  they  maintain  world  orKanl- 
zatlons  and  conference  diplomacy  care- 
fully crafted  to  mask  the  Iclnds  of  reali- 
ties about  labor  in  the  Soviet  bloc  that 
the  Polish  strikes  have  made  clear  for 
all  to  see  The  Academy  of  Science  In 
Moscow  has  an  institute  of  uUomational 
labor  movemenus.  many  Soviet  embassies 
abroad  have  labor  movement  specialists 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Trad»> 
Unions  ' so-called'  and  Soviet  efTorts  m 
the  International  Labor  OrKani/.ation  m 
Geneva  all  combine  to  present  a  diflRcuU 
challenKe  to  the  AFl^CIO 

Second,  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  challenge  Lane  Kirkland  has  met  so 
well.  I  will  submit  for  the  Record  an 
article  by  an  ofllcuil  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment concerning  the  agenda  and 
Issues  for  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization that  sets  out  very  well  the 
tasks  which  Mr  Kirkland  hits  faced  I 
understand  from  informal  reports  that 
he  was  most  successful  this  year  at  the 
Geneva  conference  of  the  ILO  which, 
unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  our  notorious  workload  last 
summer 

Mr  President,  aside  fnuii  the  pro- 
grams for  training  and  liaison  with  for- 
eign trade  unions  which  serve  as  coun- 
tervailing efTorts  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  aside  from  the  work  of  the  AFL-CIO 
in  the  International  I^bor  OrKanizution. 
there  is  a  third  area  which  may  have 
the  most  dire<-t  bt-neflts  to  our  own 
working  men  and  women 

This  is  the  series  of  programs  spon- 
sored by  various  unions  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  that  seek  useful,  relevant  lessons 
for  our  country  by  examining  In  detail 
the  approaches  of  foreign  governments 
or  foreign  trade  unions  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  recent  report,  which 
I  submit  for  the  RtcdKo  of  a  delegation 
of  the  International  Wocniworkers  of 
America  and  the  American  l^ibor  Edu- 
cation Center  which  studied  occupa- 
tional safety  and  liealth  [jractices  in 
Sweden.  West  Germany,  and  Austria. 

The  group  included  kx-al  union  safety 
stafT  and  met  with  their  counterparts. 
I  commend  this  brief  repxjrt  to  my  col- 
leagues The  trip  was  sponsored  by  a 
private  foundation,  but  this  may  be  the 
type  of  activities  that  Congress  could 
usefully  consider  supporting  with  the 
cooperation  of  union  leaders  who  may 
wish  to  learn  how  their  foreign  counter- 
parts handle  specific  i.ssues  iii  the  work- 
place 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  t)e  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Amerkan    Wofin    PKoprrrs    Wokkers    Study 

EVBOPtAN  Job  SArtTY   Systems 

<By  Matt  Witt) 

A  delegation  from  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  and  the  American 
I-abor  Education  Center  htm  rompleted  a 
month-long     tour     to     study     occupational 


safety  and  health  practices  in  Sweden,  West 
Oermany  and  Austria  Oroiip  members  In- 
i-ludlnn  loral  union  safety  committee  repre- 
sentatives union  safety  staff  and  K'lvern- 
ment  officials  fr(jm  WashlnK'on  State  and 
British  Columbia  visited  2U  sawmills  paper- 
mills,  hardboard  plants  and  loKt^m^;  opera- 
tions In  trie  th.'ee  countries  They  met  with 
local  union  and  management  officials  at 
each  site  and  spoke  to  officials  of  unions, 
companies    and   Rovernment    ajjencles 

THE    SWEDISH     METHOD 

The  Swedish  system  Is  the  most  compre- 
hensive Its  centerpiece  Is  a  national  Work 
Knvlronmenl  Fxind  created  In  \91'i  and  fi- 
nanced by  a  0  1  percent  payroll  tax  on  ^11 
employe'-s  Its  board  Includes  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  plus  a 
1  hairperson  who  Is  a  retired  union  presi- 
dent The  fund  primarily  finances  research 
and  training  Its  annual  budget  for  work 
environment  research  Is  approximately  %2'i 
million,  with  topics  Including  control  of 
noise,  toxic  substances  and  stress,  ergo- 
nomics and  health  etTecta  of  various  work 
schedules 

Proposals  are  presented  to  the  fund  by  re- 
searchers In  universities  and  private  firms, 
tlien  reviewed  by  committees  of  employ- 
era  and  union  representatives  In  each  In- 
dustry Under  a  special  current  project,  the 
fund  Is  spending  more  than  ti  million  to 
train  union  staff  members  to  both  evaluate 
research  proposals  and  generate  more  of 
their  own 

In  the  wood  products  Industry,  one  en- 
vironmental research  group  has  been  work- 
ing In  15  sawmills,  a  similar  group  has  con- 
centrated on  factories,  such  as  furniture  and 
prefab  housing  plants  and  another  has 
worked  In  forestry  under  an  additional  m 
million  fund  grant  These  groups  Include 
engineers,  doctors,  professors,  psychologists, 
and  representatives  of  the  unions,  employ- 
ers and  equipment  manufacturers  Their 
achievements  are  explained  to  the  unions' 
regional  safety  representatives  at  the  fund's 
expense,  who  paaa  the  results  on  to  local 
union  stewards 

The  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer- 
ica delegation  observed  many  operations 
Allied  aided  by  research  findings  are  now 
meetnig  Sweden's  standard  for  average  dally 
noise  exposure  of  M  decibels  i  The  US 
standard  Is  90  decibels  i  In  savtmlUs  visited 
by  the  delegation,  airborne  dust  levels  were 
reduced  Ijeiow  1  milligram  per  cubic  meter 
through  use  of  enclosures  for  savis  and  local 
ventilation  Pentachlorophenols.  widely  used 
as  wcx>d  preservatives  In  the  United  States 
have  been  removed  from  Swedish  mills  be- 
cause of  concern  about  their  etiect  on  work- 
ers' reproductive  systems  Chain  saw-related 
hand  and  wrist  Injuries  In  the  logging  Indus- 
try were  reduced  by  90  percent  between  1967 
and  1976  chiefly  due  to  Innovative  designs 
for  hand  guards  Following  the  Introduction 
of  chain  brakes  foot  and  leg  Injuries  were 
reduced  by  more  than  50  percent  In  one  year 

Since  1974.  the  fund  has  paid  for  the  train- 
ing of  about  250.000  local  union  safety  ste- 
wards and  supervisors  (from  a  work  force  of 
4  1  million)  Individual  employers  pay  the 
lost-time  wages  i  nearly  »30  million  per  year) 
for  tho.se  In  training 

The  40-hour  basic  courses  cover  such  topics 
a-s  workplace  planning,  noise,  ventilation, 
toxic  substances,  illumination,  ergonomics, 
and  psychosocial  factors  such  as  Job  satisfac- 
tion Training  Is  conducted  by  the  unions  In 
"study  circles"  rather  than  In  the  formal 
classroom  style  used  in  the  United  States 
Trained  study  circle  leaders  who  generally 
are  workers  rather  than  safety  technicians 
guide  the  discussions  Written  materials  and 
film  strips  explain  baaic  principles  which  are 
then  applied  by  the  students  during  special 
workplace  Inspections    A  study  circle  gradu- 


ate  goes   back    to   work    with    lists   of   condi- 
tions which  must   be  corrected 

COMMITTEES    caEATED 

Under  a  combination  of  national  laws  and 
contracts  there  must  be  entnigh  elected 
safety  stewards  at  every  workplace  with  5 
e.iiployees  or  more  to  cover  each  isork  area  on 
each  shift  Each  workplace  ».i;h  50  employees 
or  more  must  have  a  labor -manajjement 
safety  committee  with  more  thai-,  half  of  its 
members  elected  by  the  union  In  smaller 
workplaces  a  committee  must  be  created  If 
the  workers  feel  It  necessary,  otherwise  a 
leprcseiuatlve  from  the  appropriate  union 
region  performs  the  committee  functions 
The  committees  (or  the  regional  representa- 
tives) have  the  right  to 

Veto  any  plans  for  new  machines  mate- 
rials, or  work  processes  for  health  and  safety 
reasons 

Decide  how  to  spend  the  company  health 
and  safety  budget  which  Is  usually  nego- 
tiated through  lix-al  bargaining 

Approve  the  selection  and  direct  the  work 
of  the  company  doctor,  nurse,  salety  engi- 
neer, or  Industrial  hy::lenl8t 

Review  all  corporate  medical  records,  mon- 
itoring results,  and  other  Information  on 
hazards 

Shut  down  dangerous  operations  until 
hazards  can   be  corrected 

Decide  how  much  time  lall  company  paid  i 
they  need  to  do  their  safety  conunlttee  work 

The  role  of  the  bweUish  t;uvrriiment  is 
primarily  to  set  health  and  salety  standards 
and  to  make  Inspectloi^s  when  safety  com- 
mittees are  unable  to  resolve  problems  or  do 
not  have  the  necessary  technical  expertise 
The  National  Board  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  the  Swedish  counterpart  to  the 
US  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA) .  has  one  inspector  for  every 
40O  workplaces  (compared  to  OSHA  s  one  for 
more  than  3  000 1  Swedish  Inspectors  can 
levy  fines  ai.d  have  health  and  safety 
changes  made  at  the  employer  s  expense.  If 
the  company  has  filled  to  comply  with  a 
previous  directive 

In  West  Germany  and  Austria  the  delega- 
tion observed  a  health  and  safety  system 
based  on  the  "works  council  ' — committees 
which  represent  workers  on  all  types  of 
grievances  These  committees  do  not  have 
any  Independert  oowers  like  those  in 
Sweden,  and  are  not  necessarily  an  arm  of  the 
local  union  German  and  Austrian  workers 
cannot  be  req'ulred  to  Join  their  union  (and 
In  manv  Industries  a  majority  does  not)  yet 
the  works  council  Is  elected  by  all  employees 
(It  each  operation  Training  for  works  council 
members  is  conducted  In  classroom  format, 
dealing  mainly  with  economic  Issues  rather 
than  health  and  safety. 

In  both  West  Oermany  and  Austria,  most 
responsibility  for  standard  setting.  Inspec- 
tions, training,  and  workers'  compensation  Is 
borne  by  Insurance  Institutes  In  each  Indus- 
try The  Institutes  are  run  Jointly  by  man- 
agement and  labcr  and  financed  by  premi- 
ums based  on  Industry  and  company  safety 
records  Those  in  the  wood  products  Industry 
do  not  conduct  or  sponsor  any  significant 
amount  of  health  and  safety  research  leav- 
ing that  to  employers  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers 

After  returning  home  the  delegation  per- 
suaded Its  International  union  convention 
to  authorize  an  experlnoental  project  In 
which  the  union  will  attempt  to  set  up 
Swedish-style  research  committees  The 
union  Is  conducting  a  health  and  safety 
survey  of  Its  members  who  iis"  chnln  saws, 
and  will  then  ask  logging  companies  saw 
manufacturers  and  government  officials  to 
help  improve  saw  design  The  union  Is  also 
asking  the  C'jnsumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  views  of  professional 
chain  saw  users  before  approving  new  safety 
standards    Union   officials   say   they   hope   to 
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gradually  adapt  other  aspects  of  the  Swedish 
system  such  as  company-paid  research  funds 
and  paid  training  for  safety  committee  mem- 
bers, through  future  regional  and  local  con- 
tract negotiations 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings » 


UMI 


REPORT  ON  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
THE  FEDERAL  STATL"rORY  SYS- 
TEMS  IN  OCTOBER,    1980— PM   266 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  lo- 
gethe'  with  an  accompanying  report: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the  pay 
adjustment  I  ordered  for  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  in  October  1980 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  who  serve  Jointly  as  my 
apent  lor  Federal  pav,  found  that  an 
overall  increase  of  13  46  percent  m  Gen- 
eral Scliedule  rates  of  pay  would  be  ap- 
propriate if  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  salary  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work  were  to  be  achieved.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
recommended  that  the  findings  of  my 
agent  be  implemented 

AtikT  considering  the  findings  of  my 
agent  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advifory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  I 
determined  that  economic  conditions 
aftectinp  the  general  welfare  necessitated 
a  lesser  increase  in  accordance  with  the 
alternative  plan  provisions  of  section 
5305' CI  of  Title  5  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  Accordingly,  on  August  29  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  an  alternative  plan 
which  called  for  an  increase  of  9.1  per- 
cent at  each  grade,  except  that  the  full 
comparability  increase  would  lake  effect 
U)  the  extent  that  it  did  not  Increase  a 
rale  of  pay  to  more  than  $9,069  per  year 
Neither  House  of  Congress  disapproved 
this  alternative  plan  .so  on  October  16  I 
Mgned  Executive  Order  No  12248  im- 
plementing it. 

Under  this  Executive  Order: 
—The  scheduled  rates  of  any  under  the 
Genera]  Schedule  were  increased  by 
an  overall  9  ll  percentage  In  accord- 
ance with  the  allemalive  plan  'This 
Is  a  correction  of  the  overall  per- 


centage figure  forwarded  to  Congress 
on  August  29,  1980  I 
— The  scheduled   rates   of   pay   under 
the  other  statutory  pay  systems,  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Department 
of    Medicine    and    Surgery    of    the 
Veterans   Administration,   were  in- 
creased by  an  overall  9  10  percent- 
age in  accordance  with  the  alterna- 
tive plan 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Vice    President    and    the    Executive 
Schedule  and  Congressional  and  Ju- 
dicial salaries  were  increased  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-82. 
based  on  the  overall  9.11  percentage 
increase  m  the  rales  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule. 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Senior   Executive   Service   were  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  5382   of  Title  5   of  the  United 
States  Code  based  on  the  new"  rate  of 
pay  for  GS-16.  step  1,  of  the  General 
Schedule  and  the  new"  rate  of  pay 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule    I  The    rales    included    in    this 
Order  are  a  correction  of  the  rales 
forwarded    to   Congress    on    August 
29,  1980.  > 
—The  scheduled  rales  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  were  increased  11  7 
percent  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  801  of  Public  Law 
96-342   approved  September  8.  1980 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  copies  of 
the   reports   of  my   Pay   Agent   and   the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  the 
alternative    plan,    and    the    Executive 
Order  I  promulgated  to  put  this  pay  ad- 
justment   into    effect     Also    included    is 
Executive  Order  12249  which  puts  into 
effect  a  new  Foreign  Service  Schedule 
authorized  by  section  403  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  'Public  Law  96-465 
approved  October  17.  1980 1,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5305 
of  Title  5   of  the  United   States   Code 
Jimmy  Carter 
The  White  House.  Sovember  18.  1980 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  12  33  pm.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  37651  to  provide  that  marketing 
orders  i.ssued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  respecting  walnuts 
may  provide  for  any  form  of  marketing 
promotion,  including  paid  advertising, 
and  that  marketing  orders  respecting 
walnuts  and  olives  may  provide  for  cred- 
iting certain  direct  expenditures  of  han- 
dlers for  promotion  of  such  commodities 

The  message  also  announced  thai  the 
House  InsLsl  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  iS  885 1  to  assist  electrical  consum- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  use 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System  to  achieve  cost-effective  energy- 
conservation,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energ^y  resoures.  to 
establish  a  representative  regional  power 
planning  process,  to  assure  the  region  of 


an  efficient  and  adequate  power  supply, 
and  for  other  purposes,  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  voles 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  has  ap- 
pointed Mr  DiNCELL.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr 
Ottincer.  Mr  Sharp.  Mr  Swin,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr  Udall,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr  Weaver, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr  Clausen, 
Mr.  LujAN,  and  Mr.  Symms  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  1 :  18  pm  ,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  7584'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981 :  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
\  otes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon :  and  ap- 
po.nts  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr  Alexander 
Mr  Early,  Mr  Hichtower.  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr  'Whitten.  Mr  O'Brien.  Mr  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Conte  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  7724  <  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes:  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  appoints  Mr  McKay,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  'Whit- 
ten. Mr.  McDadt,  Mr.  Reccla,  Mr.  Bhr- 
GENER.  and  Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House, 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  8061) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Bovem- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes:  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon:  and  appoints  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  'Whitten,  Mr  Ptrsell, 
Mr  RuDD,  and  Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  ANTD  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-4926  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Comptrollen  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  46  selected 
acaulsltion  reports  and  the  SAR  summary 
tables  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30. 
1980     to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-4927    A  communication  from  the  Act- 
;nB    Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Air    Force 
Research       Development       and      Logistics* 
transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,   notice   of   a 
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study  with  resperl  to  converting  the  com- 
missary shelf-slocklin!  and  custodial  services 
function*  at  McClellan  Air  Tone  Base  Call- 
rornla.  and  the  decision  that  performance 
under  contract  Is  the  most  rust  efTrctlve 
method  of  accumpllshment  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

10-4828  A  convraunlcatlnn  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  uf  the  Air  Korce. 
transmit  tint;,  pursuant  to  law  notice  of  a 
study  with  respec'  'o  onvertiiig  the  military 
family  housing  maintenance  function  at 
Davis  Monthan  Air  K>rce  Base  Arlwina  aiid 
the  decision  that  performance  under  con- 
tract Is  the  most  cost  elTectlve  method  of 
accomplishment  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

EC  49aH  A  cominunlcatlon  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUir  of  the  General  Services  Adniiii- 
istratlon.  transmitting,  pursviant  to  la*  a 
report  un  Presidential  AdMs«.iry  Committee 
recommendations  to  the  report  entitled 
■MFN  Status  for  PRC  and  USSR  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs 

KG  4930  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursiiaiit  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled "IncreaslnK  Commuting  By  Transit 
And  RldesharlUK  Many  Factors  Should  Be 
Considered",  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  AfTalPH 

EC  4931  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  AfTalrs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corp<>ratlon  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  on  board  and 
the  on-tlni»  pertormame  of  each  train  oper- 
ated by  t:.e  Corporation  for  June  1980.  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  aiid 
Transportation 

EC-493a  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port en  Presidential  Advisory  committee 
response  to  the  report  entitled  "National 
Transportation  Policies  Through  the  Year 
3000  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and   Public   Works 

EC-4933  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  ti,  law  a  report  entitled 
■Treasury  Should  Keep  Better  Track  Of 
Blocked  Foreign  Assets  .  to  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relation.-^ 

EC  4934  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  AfTalrs  Depart- 
ment of  State  transmitting  pursuant  to  la*  . 
a  report  on  Internationa!  agreements  other 
than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  In  the  sixty-day  period  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 13.  1980.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

EC  4935  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  AfTalrs  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sutv-dav  period  prior 
to  November  7.  1980.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations 

EC -4938  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmuting  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Alternative  Work  Schedules  Ex- 
periment Congrev>lonai  Oversight  Needed 
to  Avoid  Likely  Failure  .  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  AfTalrs 

EC -4937  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  cerUln  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovenimental  AfTalrs 
EC  4938  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin 
Utratlon,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law  th»- 
report  on  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
recommendations  on  the  report  entitled 
■Report  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  Pay  Increase 


Under    the    SUtutory    Pay    System^,    to    the 
Committee  on   Oovernmental    AfTalrs 

EC  4939  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natvirallzatlon  Servlre  I>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice transmitting  pursuarit  to  law  a  rejxirt 
on  certain  aliens  whose  petitions  have  been 
accorded  third  and  sixth  preference  classifi- 
cation under  section  204(di  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

EC  4940  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  i  Manpower  Re- 
serve Affairs  and  Logistics)  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law  the  aildlt  report  of  the 
American  Red  Croas  prepared  by  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  for  the  year  ended  June  30. 
;'j80  to  t»ie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources 

EC  4941  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  legal  services  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  lJ»bor  and  H  iman  Resources 


he  has  paid  state  government     to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr    HATCH 

S  3211  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XiX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  in  gen- 
eral, to  extend  the  coverage  of  home  health 
care  provided  by  proprleusry  providers  and 
the  coverage  of  community  home  health 
service*  provided  by  hoapltals  and  for  other 
purposes,    to  the  Committee  on  Penance 

By   Mr    MOYNIHAN    i  for  himself  »nd 
Mr    DfSKlNi 

S  3212  A  bin  to  dealgnate  the  "Thomaa 
J  Mc  ntyre  Federal  Bu.lding  ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Environment   and   Public   Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reporU.  of  rommiltees 
were   submitted 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  without  amendment,  and  without 
recommendation 

S  1480  A  bill  to  provide  for  liability  com- 
pensation, cleanup  and  emergency  response 
for  hazardous  substances  released  Into  the 
environment  and  the  cleanvip  of  Inactive 
hazardous  waste  dlspoKal   sites 


INITIODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT     RESOLLTIONS 

The  followlriK  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
lion.s  were  introduced  read  the  f\r.>^t  and 
second  lime  by  unanimou.s  consent  and 
referred   a.s   mdlrated 

Bv    Mr     RAYAKAWA 

S    3304    A  bin  to  establish  provisions  gov- 
erning the  day  and  times  for  the  election  of 
electors  of  the  Pre^>tdent  and  Vice  President 
to   the   Committees  on   Rules   and   Adminis- 
tration 

S   3205    A  bin  to  establish  provisions  gov- 
erning the  day  and  times  for  the  election  of 
electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
to   the   Committee  on   Rules   and   Adminis- 
tration 

S.  3306  A  bill  to  establish  temporary  pro- 
visions governing  the  day  and  times  for  the 
elections  of  Senators  Members  of  the  Hou.-c 
of  Representatives,  and  electors  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration 

S  3207  A  bill  to  restrict  the  release  of 
results  from  Presidential  elections  until  all 
polls  are  closed,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BELLMON 

S  3308  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  of 
making  U  S  food  production  expertise  avail- 
able to  developing  countries  through  estab- 
lishment of  food  and  population  centers 
and  associated  programs  operated  by  U  S 
land-grant  institutions  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
By  Mr    DOLE 

S  3209  A  bill  to  provide  flnancla;  a«sis' - 
arue  to  the  States  to  undertake  comprehen- 
sive criminal  Justice  construction  programs 
to  improve  the  criminal  Justice  system  of  the 
States  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    MOYNIHAN 

S  3210  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  reduce 
his  windfall  profit  tax  liability  by  25  per- 
cent of   the   amount  of  excess  profits   taxes 


STATEMENTS   ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    HAYAKAWA 

S  3204  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  provisions 
govermng  the  day  and  tunes  for  the 
election  of  eletlors  of  tiie  President  and 
Vice  President  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 

S  3'J05  A  bill  to  establish  pro\nsion5 
governing  the  day  and  tunes  for  the 
election  of  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  to  the  Committer  on 
Rules  and  Administration 

S  3206  A  bill  to  establish  temporary 
provisions  governing  the  day  and  times 
for  the  elections  of  Senators.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.AdminLstratlon 

S  3207  A  bill  to  restrict  the  release 
of  re.sults  from  Presidential  elections  un- 
til all  polls  are  closed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

AVAiiAniirTT    or   parsiDtrrriAt    emction 

KISULTS 

'T)ie  remarks  of  Mr  Havak*wa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills  appear 
earlier  in  today  s  Record  • 

By  Mr  BELLMON 
S  3208  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  making  U  S  food  production  exper- 
tLse  available  to  developing  countries 
through  establishment  of  food  and  pop- 
ulation centers  and  associated  programs 
operated  by  U  S  land-grant  institutions. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
inlion,  and  Forestry 

ro(.D     AND     POPrtATIONS     CrNTERS     APT 

•  Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  Ls  mtend- 
ed  to  make  this  counto'  s  enormous  agri- 
cultural experti.se  available  to  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  food  population 
balance  is  in  danger 

The  success  of  America's  agriculture 
is  the  env>  of  much  of  the  world  While 
there  are  many  elements  which  contrib- 
ute to  American  agriculture's  excellent 
record,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
contribution  which  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem has  made  in  conducting  research 
and  extension  which  has  made  available 
to  food  producers  a  constant  supply  of 
new  knowledge  related  to  food  produc- 
tion No  other  nation  has  come  close  to 
developing  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal foundation  upon  which  US.  agricul- 
ture Is  based 

When  the  1975  amendments  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  were  adopted.  Congress 
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Included  title  xn  which  was  Intended  to 
make  available  to  the  administrators  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs  the  expertise 
of  the  lajid -grant  system.  For  reasons 
which  I  will  not  discuss  here,  title  XII 
has  been  virtually  unutilized  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  contribution  which  the  land- 
grant  institutions  could  make  in  solv- 
ing the  world  food/population  problems 
has  not  been  fully  realized.  Half  a  dec- 
ade has  now  been  wasted  and  there  is 
little  prospect  that  the  present  structure 
for  delivery  of  US,  foreign  aid  will  over- 
come the  institutional  hangup  so  that 
title  xn  can  be  effectively  activated. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  end  the 
imbroglio  by  providing  a  method  for 
land-grant  Institutions  to  wxirk  directly 
With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  de- 
veloping a  method  of  sharing  the  exper- 
tise with  developing  countries  which  ask 
for  such  Involvement. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  the  bill  would 
operate  as  follows: 

First,  A  imiversity  would  work  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  select  a 
developing  country  which  the  university 
felt  would  benefit  by  food  and  population 
expertise  in  which  the  university  exceUs, 

Second,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  provide  funds  to  the  imi- 
versity for  an  evsduation  of  food  needs 
and  agricultural  potential  of  the  host 
country. 

Third  After  the  evaluation  has  been 
concluded,  a  proposed  plan  for  develop- 
ing the  host  country's  agricultural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  food  and  nutrition 
needs  of  the  population  will  be  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  the  land-grant 
university. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  that,  once 
the  evaluation  has  been  completed  and 
a  plan  has  been  agreed  to,  food  and  pop- 
ulation centers  will  be  established  in  the 
host  country  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  food  producing  potential 

Rfth  The  host  country  will  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  costs  of  the 
evaluation,  plannmg.  and  establishment 
of  food  and  population  centers  and  in 
carrymg  out  resource  development  on  a 
cost-sharing  t>asis  mutually  agreed  to 
In  no  case  shall  the  host  country's  con- 
tribution be  less  than  10  percent. 

Sixth  The  operation  of  the  food  and 
population  centers  and  associated  pro- 
grams will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
land-grant  institution  which  will  report 
annually  to  the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture 
on  the  progress  being  made 

Seventh.  The  bill  authorizes  a  10-year 
period  for  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  makes  available  up  to  $100  million 
to  the  Secretary  for  paying  for  asso- 
ciated costs. 

Mr  President,  over  the  last  10  years, 
the  United  States  has  invested  over  $58 
billion  in  Its  foreign  aid  efforts.  While 
considerable  good  has  been  accomplished 
with  this  money,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  demands  upon  our  Govern- 
ment for  aid  to  our  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors One  of  the  problems  is  that  the 
present  system  of  foreign  aid  seems  to 
consist  of  a  patchwork  approach.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  cause  a 
careful  evaluation  of  the  needs  and  po- 
tential of  developing  countries  to  be 
made  and  to  harness  the  enormous  po- 


tential of  the  U.S.  land-grant  system  to 
work  in  tandem  with  the  host  country 
in  finding  a  solution  to  the  world's  de- 
veloping food  and  population  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Rucord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.3308 

Be  It  enarted  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Food  and  Popula- 
tion Centers  Act" 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec  2  Congress  finds  that  the  world  food 
supply  and  population  growth  Is  approach- 
ing dangerous  imbalance  In  many  parts  o: 
the  world  threatening  world  stability  and  vi- 
tal U.S  interests  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  U,S  land-grant  colleges  have  made 
highly  significant  contributions  to  Improv- 
ing domestic  food  production  and  have  tne 
capability  to  improve  food  production  in 
many  friendly  countries  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  Is  to  create  the  structure  for  bilateral 
eflorts  involving  host  countries  and  U.S 
land-grant  institutions  to  improve  the  food 
population  balance  of  developing  nations 
which  request  and  support  the  establishment 
of  food  population  centers 

Sec  3  la)  The  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(bi  The  term  '■land-grant  Institutions" 
means  a  land-grant  Institution  established 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tne 
Act  of  July  2.  1862,  as  amended  i  12  Stat 
503.    7    use     301-305.   307.   308) 

(c)  The  term  '■host  country^'  means  a 
country  which  requests  establishment  of  a 
food  population  center  and  In  which  sucn 
a  center  Is  established  under  this  Act 

EVALUATION  OF  NEEDS 

Sec  4  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  contract  with 
eligible  land-grant  Institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  evaluation  of  food  needs  and  ag- 
ricultural development  in  cooperating  coun- 
tries which  request  such  evaluation.  Such 
evaluation  will  determine: 

(a)  the  likelihood  of  a  serlotis  food  short- 
age by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  ceiuury  m 
the  host  country, 

lb)  the  potential  resources  to  meet  the 
food  and  nutrition  needs  of  the  Indigenous 
population,  including  agriculture  resources 
that  may  be  developed  for  export. 

(c)  a  population  growth  rate  that  exceeds 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  m  the  food  sup- 
ply produced  domestically;  and 

id)  the  existence  of  government  policies 
that  discourage  domestic  production  of  food 

PLANNING   GRANTS 

Sec,  5  (a)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  maice 
grants  to  land-grant  institutions  to  cover 
costs  of  the  evaluation  and  developmer.t  of 
a  plan  to  establls.^  an  agriculture  and  food 
center  (or  centers)  in  any  country  as  well 
as  proportionate  costs  of  associated  food  and 
population  programs 

i2l  The  centers  to  be  established  by  land- 
grant  Institutions  under  this  Act  shall  en- 
courage agricultural  development,  strive 
toward  the  elimination  of  hunger  by  promot- 
ing a  balance  between  population  and  food 
supply,  and  enhance  economic  and  political 
.stability  In  the  hast  countries  by — 

I  A  I  developing  the  capacity  to  coordinate 

multilateral  development  efTorts  by  Inter- 
national agencies,  charitable  organizations. 
United  States  private  enterprise  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  host  country: 
iBi  offering  agricultural  and  managerial 
expertise    to    the    hoet    country    to    promote 


efficient  tise  of  available  land  and  other 
resources, 

(C)  encouraging  the  Indigenous  popula- 
tion to  utilize  Improved  methods  of  food 
production,  storage,  traniporiatlon.  distri- 
bution,   nrocr.A8lng.    and   consumption,    and 

iD)  stimulating  the  removal  of  disincen- 
tives to  food   production 

ibi  The  plan  developed  under  a  grant 
provided  under  this  section  shall — 

1 1  1  contain  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
manner  in  which  food  centers  would  func- 
tion In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  host 
country  Initial  plans  for  developing  the 
potential  for  host  country  food  production, 
and  establish  a  program  for  reaching  and 
maintaining  lasting  food  population  bal- 
ance; 

i2|  develop  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of   food  population   centers   as   needed: 

(3)  provide  an  analirsis  of  the  expertise 
and  funds  needed  to  Implement  the  plan 
and  establish  and  operate  the  centers  where 
applicable; 

i4)  provide  for  a  country  by  country 
evaluation  process  over  the  i>erlod  covered 
by  the  plan  Including  periodic  (but  not 
less  often  than  annual  i  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  Coneress;  and 

(5i  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  stipulate 

ic)  A  land-grant  institution  applying  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary-  In  such  farm 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  planning 
grant  under  this  section  Tlie  final  plan  of 
each  grantee  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  but  In  each  not  later  than  2  years 
after  approval  of  the  planning  grant, 

CHANTS    rOR    CENTEaS 

Sec  6  i  a  i  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  land-grant  institutions  to  establish  and 
operate  food  and  population  centers  as  well 
as  programs  established  pursuant  to  a  plan 
land-grant  institution  seeking  a  grant  under 
section  5  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  A 
land-grant  Institution  seklng  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
its  final  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  a  plan- 
ning grant  under  section  6  The  Secretary 
and  a  land-grant  Institution  may  revise  or 
alter  a  plan  s-abmltted  bv  the  land-grant  coi- 
leee  under  section  5  for  purposes  of  the 
Secretary  arprovlng  the  plan  for  Implemen- 
tation under  this  section, 

(b)  Grants  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  unles«  all  parties  have  entered  Into 
agreements  under  section  7 

AGREEMEirrS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Upon  approval  of  a  plan 
yibmltted  by  a  land-grant  Institution  under 
section  6,  the  Secretary  shall  In  cooperation 
wi'h  the  Secretary  of  State  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  host  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  food  population 
centers  in  such  country 

i2iiA)  An  aereement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  host  country  sha'.:  Include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  recommended  by 
the  land-grant  Institution  Involved  and  ap- 
proved by  tht  Secretary 

(Bi  Such  agreement  shall  provide  assur- 
ances from  the  host  countrv  that  such  coun- 
try win  match  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  for  any  costs  necessary  to 
establish  and  operate  the  center  and  asso- 
ciated programs  Such  matching  contribu- 
tion by  the  host  country  may  con«lst  of  re- 
sources or  services  provided  that  hoth 
parties  agree  The  Secretary  mav  provide 
varylne  levels  of  host  country  contributions 
denendlne  uoon  circumstances  but  In  no 
case  shall  the  host  country  contributions  be 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  overall  cost 

i3)  No  center  may  be  established  unless 
the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
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with  the  h(«t  country  The  S«T*t»ry  »h»U 
have  the  discretion  to  cUiae  any  center  If  the 
Secretary  determlnee  that  a  hoet  country 
has  »erlou»ly  breached  the  agreement,  or  the 
conditions  in  the  host  country  no  longer 
support  the  preeeivce  of  a  center 

(bi  If  an  agreement  l»  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  host  country  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grantn  to  the  land- 
grant  Institution  for  which  a  plan  has  been 
approved  to  establish  a  center  and  a»»o<'lated 
program  in  such  ctjuntry  under  Siectlon  6 
Grants  shall  tie  awarded  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  an  the  Secretary  may  req\ilre 
ouKATiuN  or  paocaAM  AND  atroaT 

S«c  •  lat  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  one  year  after  the  dale  "f 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  regarding  the  centers  established 
under  this  Act 

ibi  No  amounts  may  be  paid  under  this 
Act  after  the  date  10  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  further  au- 
tborlMd  by  an  Act  of  Congress 

AVTHOaiZATION     OF     APPaoPBIATION 

8ic  9  la)  There  I.h  authorUed  to  be  appro- 
priated 1100  000.000  to  establish  not  less  than 
twenty  centers  and  to  fund  approval  pro- 
grama  as  provided  in  this  Act  Such  amounts 
shall  be  available  until  expended  without 
regard  to  flscAl  year  limitation 

(b|  With  regard  to  funds  available  to 
eatabllsh  and  operate  centers  under  thl!i 
Act,  not  less  than  So  percent  of  such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  programmatic  actlvt- 
tles  and  not  more  than  2v  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
activities  • 


By  Mr   DOLE 

S  3209  A  bill  to  provide  nnanclal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  undertalce  com- 
prehensive crtminaJ  justice  construc- 
tion programs  to  improve  the  cnmlnai 
Justice  systeim  of  the  States  and  for 
other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

cmtMiNAL  ji'snn  coNsTnti-ncs-  srroaM  act 
•  Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1980.  the  eyes  of  this  Nation  were 
focused  on  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary 
which  was  the  .scene  of  an  unprecedent«i 
rampage  of  killing  The  prison  s  design 
follows  the  100-year-old  tradition  of  a 
series  of  long  double-tiered  cellblocks 
and  dormitories  for  the  efUcient  ware- 
housing of  the  residents  The  New  Mexi- 
co penitentiary  is  not  this  country's 
worst  penitentiary,  although  It  has  been 
described  as  unfit  for  human  habitation 

The  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  Ls  typi- 
cal of  American  prisons,  which  generally 
are  underfunded.  understafTed.  and 
filled  far  beyond  capacity  In  some  pri- 
sons two  or  more  irimates  are  hou.sed  In 
single-man  cells,  bunks  are  lined  up  side- 
by -side  In  the  dormitories  and  some  men 
sleep  on  the  floor  because  of  the  crowded 
conditions  Stabblngs  and  rapes  occur 
with  garish  frequency  Guards  are  111 
paid  Medical  treatment  Is  Inadequate 
There  are  not  enough  prison  jobs  or 
classes  so  most  of  the  prisoners  are  Idle 
for  hours  on  end 

Mr  President,  it  was  reported  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  that  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1980  felony  reports— 
covering  everything  from  murder  to 
ctnig  possession  to  car  theft — totaled 
407.630,  an  Increase  of  18  7  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year  and  111  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  in  1976  the 
previous  peak  year  for  serious  crimes 
The  number  of  serious  crimes   in   New 


■York  City  is  virtually  certain  to  set  a 
record  this  year  and  their  occurrence  is 
continuing  to  shift  from  high-cnme 
areas  to  middle- income  neighborhoods 
Trend  data  from  several  years,  begin- 
ning in  the  early  1960s,  suggest  that 
there  is  an  18-month  lag  between  In- 
creases in  reported  crime  and  a  cor- 
responding impact  on  the  inmate  popu- 
lation In  general  New  York  City  has 
10  percent  of  the  Nations  reported 
crrnie  and  it  generally  is  a  bellwether 
for  current  trends  in  the  United  State;. 
These  data  suggest  that  as  overloaded 
as  our  criminal  justice  system  is  now  the 
situation  will  be  much  worse  in  the  com- 
ing months 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  that  addresses  the 
problems  that  exist  in  our  Nation's  jails 
and  prisons  Additionally  this  legisla- 
tion Is  designed  to  improve  rural  court- 
houses, detention  centers,  halfway 
houses,  reformatories  workfarm.s.  and 
commimlty- based  facilities  as  well  as 
police  facilities 

The  primary  pun^ose  of  this  bill  Ls  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  a.ssist- 
ance  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  undertake  comprehensive 
criminal  .lustice  ronslniction  programs 
to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system 
of  the  States 

Under  S  3J09  a  Criminal  Justice  Fa- 
cilities Administration  would  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  make  grants  to  the  State  and  local 
Kovernments  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  criminal  justice  facili- 
ties In  making  grants  to  a  State,  the 
.■\dministrator  will  lake  into  account  the 
population  of  the  Stale  and  the  volume 
of  criminal  justice  activity  To  insure 
that  this  agency  operates  smoothly,  the 
administration  will  prepare  and  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Pre.sident,  for 
transmittal  to  Congress  on  the  activities 
and  programs  of  the  administration 

ST*TF    PLANS 

A  State  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
State  plan  for  a  7-year  period  The  plan 
will  set  forth  a  comprehensive  stalewnde 
program  for  the  con.struction  and  mod- 
ernization of  criminal  justice  facilities 
within  the  State  The  State  plan  will  in- 
( lude  innovations  and  advanced  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  such  facilities 

This  legislation  requires  States  to  sub- 
mit plaivs  to  modernize  prison  industries 
and  work  release  programs  Additionally. 
to  the  extent  that  it  i.s  permi.s.sible  under 
State  law  convict  labor  could  be  used  in 
projects  that  are  funded  by  S   3.'09 

HISTORIC    PSianiVATtnN 

Many  criminal  justice  facilities  have 
historic  significance  although  some  have 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  are  in 
various  States  of  disrepair  Since  these 
buildings  are  important  landmarks  that 
are  vital  to  the  identity  of  the  State  and 
our  Nation  s  .sense  of  hLstory,  S  3209  will 
encourage  State  plans  to  ircluJe  the 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  these 
kinds  of  facilities,  particularly  county 
courthouses. 

DfAL  PUHPOSI 

Today  many  school  buildings  are  not 
being  used  because  they  were  built  for  an 
era  when  Americans  had  larger  fami- 
lies   With  today  s  trend  toward  smaller 


families,  there  is  a  lack  of  students  to  fill 
tliese  schools  To  prevent  this  kind  of 
wasted  resource.  S  3209  provides  that  to 
the  extent  practical  crimmal  justice  fa- 
cilities be  designed  so  that  they  could  be 
used  for  other  criminal  justice  purposes 
if  they  are  no  lunger  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  they  were  buUt  The 
dual  purpose  concept  has  particular  rele- 
yance  in  the  design  of  neighborhood  jus- 
tice centers  and  station  houses  for  law 
enforcement  personnel 

Mr  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Federal  funds  that  are  made 
available  under  this  boll  are  not  designed 
to  .supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  are 
miended  to  be  used  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  funds  that  generally  are 
available  for  the  construction  and  reno- 
vation of  criminal  justice  faciiitles  in  the 
State 

Whenever  more  than  $500,000  is  spent 
on  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
a  criminal  jusUce  facility  under  criminal 
jusUce  statutes  that  are  presently  in 
exLstence.  the  construction  shall  be  con- 
sistent With  the  SUte  master  plan  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that  this 
provision  will  prevent  government  waste 
bv  requiring  a  unified  Federal  efTort  in  a 
particular  State 

DrMONsraATioN  caAirra 

The  Administrator  of  the  criminal 
justice  facilities  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  demonstration  grants  to  the 
States  The  demonstration  grants  would 
be  designed  to  test  the  appUrabillty  of 
advanced  practices  to  the  design  con- 
struction and  moderruxatlon  of  crmimal 
justice  facilities  These  demonstration 
k'rants  can  also  be  used  to  test  the  need 
for  the  construction  and  modernization 
of  criminal  justice  facilities 

CLXAIINCHOUSI 

Mr  President  a  clearinghouse  on  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  crim- 
inal justice  faoiiities  will  be  established 
under  th  s  legislation  The  clearinghouse 
will  collect  information  pertaining  to  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  crim- 
inal justice  facilities  together  with  ex- 
planations of  how  the  construction  pro- 
gram can  be  used  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem Within  each  State  This  Information 
would  be  disseminated  to  architects, 
planners,  and  public  officials  interested 
in  construction  and  modernization  of 
cruninal  justice  facilities 

I  RIMINAL    JVSTJCI    DIVILOPMENT    BONDS 

In  an  effort  to  generate  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  prison  facilities.  State  and  local 
agencies  will  be  able  to  make  bonds 
available  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
studied  the  various  tax  advantages  that 
these  development  bonds  will  present  to 
investors  and  it  Is  hoped  that  these 
bonds  will  result  m  Increased  fimding  for 
construction  and  modernization  projects. 
atAirTT 

Mr  President  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  suggested  two  funding  sources 
for  this  legislation,  revenue  bonds  and  a 
direct  Federal  appropriation  of  $6  5  bll- 
I'on  over  7  vears  It  Ls  my  intention  to 
offer  these  funding  propxKals  in  •"n  ef- 
fort t-o  set  Congre.ss  moving  in  this  area. 

In  light  of  the  top  priority  given  by 
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the  incoming  administration  to  cutting 
Uxes  and  balancing  the  Federal  budget, 
It  is  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas'  belief 
that  funds  will  be  made  available  in  the 
budget  for  the  inunediate.  full-scale  im- 
plemenUtion  of  this  proposal.  However, 
8  3209  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  discussing  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  representatives  from  criminal 
jusUce  agencies  and  interested  groups. 
It  is  imperaUve  that  this  dialog  begin 
as  soon  as  possible  since  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  concerted  action  in  this 
area.  This  need  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  courts  have  already  mandated 
the  construction  of  an  estimated  (3  bil- 
lion for  prison  facilities  to  replace  or 
upgrade  facilities  that  fail  to  meet  con- 
stitutional standards.  This  figure  will 
increase  sharply  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
this  year  that  grants  the  Department  of 
Justice  broad  new  authority  to  institute 
lawsuits  against  State  and  local  agencies 
over  alleged  deprivation  of  rights  of  in- 
mates residing  In  State  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  facilities  Presently,  in  too 
many  Jurisdlctiorw,  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  construction,  even  if  mandated 
by  the  courts. 

What  I  do  suggest  Is  that  this  bill 
could  serve  as  a  vetiicle  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  critical  shortfall  in  fund- 
ing for  criminal  justice  construction,  a 
shortfall  that  grows  worse  with  each 
passing  day  Reformers  who  call  for 
determinate  sentencing  legislation  must 
also  face  hard  reality  that  the  net  effect 
us  to  fill  the  corrections  system  to  the 
overflowing  mark. 

Hopefully  Congress  will  face  the  hard 
choice  next  year  and  seek  to  reorder 
national  priorities  to  deal  with  these 
pressing  needs. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S  3209  and  a  summary  of  S. 
3209  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    3209 

Be  If  rnactfd  by  thr  Senate  and  House  ol 
Rrpresenialiie.i  ol  the  United  States  ol 
Amtrxca  in  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Criminal  Justice 
Construction  Reform  Act  ' 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DEFINITIONS 
nrcLARATioN   or   poLirv 

Sic   lOI    The  Congres.s  find*  that— 

(1)  the  amount  of  criminal  Ju.stlce  activity 
within   the  States  continues  to  increase. 

12)  the  phy.slcal  plants  and  Institutions 
serving  Slate  and  Io<ftl  criminal  justice  arc 
becomlnK  Increa-slngly  overloaded  and  ob- 
solete 

i3|  a  relatively  small  amount  of  Sta'c  and 
local  resources  are  available  to  modernize, 
assist,  replace  upgrade  and  expand  criminal 
Justice  farllitles; 

14)  In  the  case  of  correctional  facilities 
many  Inmates  arc  being  housed  In  condi- 
tions which  fall  to  meet  the  constitutional 
tests  for  humane  treatment 

i5)  court  facilities  partlculajlv  at  the 
county  level  are  well  over  100  years  old  and 
are  in  desperate  need  of  restoration  preser- 
vation or  replacement. 

16)  police  training  and  operational  facil- 
ities are  often  obsolete  or  Inadequate. 

C?)  a  relatively  small  amovint  of  Federal 
financial  as.sl8tance  ha.s  been  made  available 


for  the  construction  or  Improvement  of  crim- 
inal Justice  facilities  In  contrast  to  a 
large  amount  of  Federal  financial  a&slst- 
»nce  for  other  public  institutions  such  as 
hospitals  sewage  treatment  systems  high- 
ways airports  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation parks  and  public  works  of  all  Kinds 
such  as  dams  and  soil  conservation  projects 

i8i  some  of  the  construction  for  criminal 
Justice  facilities  is  obsolete  before  the  con- 
struction Is  completed,  and  other  construc- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  facilities  does  not 
follow  advanced  practices  for  the  design  and 
suitability  of  .such  facilities. 

i9)  State  and  local  resources  applied  to  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  criminal 
Justice  facilities  are  grossly  inadequate  and 
in  some  In-slances  are  Just  not  available, 

(10)  Federal  financial  a.sslstance  from  a 
variety  of  sources  available  for  the  construc- 
tion Improvement  of  criminal  Justice  facil- 
ities have  been  made  available  without  com- 
prehensive planning  designed  to  determine 
the  relevance  of  the  facilities  to  criminal 
Justice  needs  to  future  crime  trends  or  popu- 
lation projections,  and 

(ill    the   quality,  efficiency,   eflectlveness 
and  dignity  of  Justice  has  t>een  severely  af- 
fected by  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  for 
the  construction  and  Improvement  of  cr!" 
nal  Justice  facilities 

DETINmoNS 

Sec    i02   As  used  In  this  Act — 

I  1  (  The  term  AdmlnLstratlon"  means  the 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities  Administration 

i2i  The  term  Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Fa- 
cilities Administration. 

(3)  The  term  "correctional  facility"  means 
any  prison.  Jail,  reformatory,  workfarm,  de- 
tention center,  pretrial  detention  facility. 
community- baaed  correctional  facility,  half- 
way house,  or  other  Institution  designed  for 
the  confinement  or  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
viduals charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense.  Including  Juvenile  offenders. 

i4)  The  term  "construction"  includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specification* 
for  criminal  Justice  facilities,  erecting, 
building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodeling,  im- 
proving, or  extending  such  facilities:  and 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  The  term  doea 
not  Include  Interest  In  land  or  ofT-slte  im- 
provements 

(5)  The  term  "criminal  Justice"  means  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  crime  prevention  con- 
trol, or  reduction,  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
(Ai  police  efforts  to  prevent  control,  or 
reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals.  In- 
cluding Juveniles,  (B)  activities  of  courts 
having  criminal  Jurisdiction  and  related 
agencies  (including  but  not  limited  to  pros- 
ecutorial and  defender  services  Uivenlle 
delinquency  agencies  and  pretrial  service  or 
release  agencies),  (C)  activities  of  correc- 
tions, probation  or  parole  authorities  and 
related  agencies  assisting  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion supervision  and  care  of  criminal  of- 
fenders and  (D)  programs  relating  to  the 
prevention  control,  or  reduction  of  narcotic 
addiction   and   Juvenile  delinquency 

(6 1  The  term  "criminal  Justice  facili- 
ties" Includes — 

(Ai   court  faclUtlec: 

(Bi  law  enforcement  facilities  Including 
facilities  used  for  police  training: 

iCl  facilities  used  for  the  prosecution  of 
criminal  offenses  and  for  public  legal  de- 
fender activities: 

ID)  facilities  used  for  probation  or  parole 
authorities  or  for  preadjudication  and  poat- 
adjudlcaflon  of  offenders  or  for  the  super- 
vision of  parolees: 

(E)  facilities  used  for  Juveniles  who  have 
been  adjudged  delinquent  or  who  are  ne- 
glected Juveniles  awaiting  trial  or  for  Juve- 
nlle.s  receiving  c-are  or  treatment, 

I  Pi    facilities  used  for  the  treatment    pre- 


vention,   control    or    reduction    of    narcotic 
addiction, 

iGi   correctional  facilities:  and 

iH)  any  other  facility  used  for  any  crimi- 
nal justice  purpose  in  the  State 

1 7)  The  term  facilities"  includes  any 
buildings  and  related  (acuities,  initial  equip- 
ment, machinery  and  utilities  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  criminal  justice  purpose 
for  wnich  the  particular  facility  was  con- 
structed 

i8i  The  term  "modernization"  means  any 
program  or  project  designed  to  improve  the 
operation  of  criminal  justice  facilities  m  any 
State  Including  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to  improve  the  care  of  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  Uidlviduals  subject  to  the 
criminal  justice  system 

i9i  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  Amer- 
ican Samoa  the  Virgin  Islands  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands 

(lOi  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city  county  township, 
town  borough  parish  village  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  Slate 
an  Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforce- 
ment functions  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
assistance  eligibility  any  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  or  the  United 
Stales  Government  performing  law  enforce- 
ment functions  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

•HTLE  II— GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE  FACILITIES 

PROGRAM    AtTTHORIZED 

Sec  201  The  Administrator  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Facilities  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
for  the  construction  and  modernization  of 
criminal  justice  facilities  beginning  Octo- 
ber :    1982    anc  ending  September  30,  1988 

ALl,OTMENT 

Sec  202  (a)  d)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  314  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  allot  not 
more  than  3  per  centum  thereof  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs 

( 2 1  From  85  per  centum  of  the  remainder 
of  such  sums    the  Administrator — 

I  A)  shall  allot  to  each  State  a^n  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
of  such  85  per  centum  as  the  number  of 
individuals  In  such  State  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  In  all  States,  and 

iBi  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
of  such  85  per  ccnnim  as  the  volume  of 
actl-  Itv  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  and 
the  total  expenditures  on  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  for  that  State  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
IS  made,  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  bv  'he  Admin's-rator, 
bears  to  the  volume  of  activity  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  and  the  expenditures 
on  the  criminal  Justice  systems  for  all  States 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pa.clfir  Islands  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  314  shall  be  used 
bv  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  206.  relating  to  demonstra- 
tion grants 

ibl  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)   for  a  fiscal  year  which 
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the  AdmlnlstraUjr  determine*  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  aJlotmerit  Is 
available,  for  carryunt  out  the  purposes  of 
thU  title  shall  be  available  for  ri-alloimeiit 
from  time  K)  time,  on  such  dales  dMrliiK  such 
p«rl<xl  aa  the  Administrator  may  fix  lo  other 
States  m  proportion  to  the  orlKlnal  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  pr<»portlonate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  beiiiK 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceed.s  the  sum 
which  the  Administrator  estlniates  such 
State  needs  and  will  tm  able  Ui  u.^e  for  such 
perlcxl  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its 
State  application  approved  under  this  Act 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  amonu  the  States  who^e 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced 
Any  amount  reallotled  U>  a  Sta  e  under  thl^ 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  ailounenl  under  subsection  lai 
for  such  year. 

(CI  ill  The  population  of  a  Stale  and  of 
all  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory data  available  to   the   Administrator 

(3 1  The  volume  and  activity  of  a  criminal 
Justice  system  of  a  State  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  a  State  and  for  all  Stares 
Hhall  be  determined  by  the  Adm;n'..^tralor 
after  establishing  criteria  for  measuring  such 
volume    activity    and  expenditures 

STATE    PLANS 

Sir  J03  lai  Any  Stale  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  submit  a  State  plan  for  a  7-year 
period  with  such  annual  revisions  aa  are 
necessary  which  is  consistent  with  suh 
baalc  criteria  a,s  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe under  section  204  Each  such  plan 
shall— 

I  I  I  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan  by  a  Stale  agency  v^hlch  is  generally 
representative  of  Stale  tgencies  and  agencies 
of  units  of  general  local  government  con- 
cerned with  the  criminal  Justice  system  In 
that  State. 

i3i  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction  and  modernl- 
Batlon  of  criminal  Justice  facilities  within  the 
Slate. 

(3  I  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  granted  under  this  title  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  In  this  title  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and  prop- 
erty; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
agency  will  pay  from  non -Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  the  progranv*  for 
which  appllcatUm  is  made 

I  5  )  provide  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan 
for  criminal  Justice  programs  to  be  carried 
out  In  the  facilities  for  which  a.salstance  Is 
sought  under  this  title. 

(fli  provide  assurances  that.  In  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  within  that  State  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title  will  Incorporate  In- 
novations and  advanced  techniques  In  the 
design  of  such  facilities 

i7»  provide  a.ss\ir«n.es  that  the  personnel 
standards  and  programs  of  the  Instltutlonj 
and  facilities  which  will  be  assisted  under 
this  title  will  reflect  advanced  nractices: 

(81  provide  asstirances  In  the  c«se  of  crim- 
inal Justice  facllltiM  that  are  correctional  In- 
Htltutlons  that  the  State  will  encourage  the 
modernization  of  prison  Industry  and  work 
release  programs  tf)  be  conducted  In  facilities 
assisted  under  this  title 

i9»  provide  assurances  in  the  case  nf  anv 
criminal  Justice  facility  that  Is  a  landmark  or 
has  historic  significance,  that  the  State  will 
encourmge  renovation  and  remodeling  of  such 
a  facility 

( 10)  provide  assurances  that  to  the  extent 
practical,  criminal  Justice  facilities  will  be 
used    for   other   criminal    Justice   purpoeea   If 


they  are  no  longer  used  for  the  specific  pur- 
pt>«e  for  which  they  were  built  with  partlci- 
lar  emphasis  upon  netghtxirhood  Justice 
centers  and  sutwitation  houses  for  law  en- 
forcemrnl  personnel 

I  1 1 1  provide  asnurances  that  the  State  will, 
to  ihe  extent  permuted  bv  State  law    encour- 
age  the   u.se   of   convict    labor   in   projects  as 
sisled  under  this  title 

I  12  I  provide  assurances  ihat  the  Stale  will 
take  Into  account  the  need.s  and  refiuests  of 
units  of  general  local  government  In  the 
State  and  rncourage  local  initiative  in  the 
development  of  projects  for  the  construction 
and  reiiovallon  of  criminal  Justice  facilities 
luit  assi.sted  under  lhl.«  title 

I  13 1  provide  for  appropriately  balanced 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  State  and 
.inlis  of  general  local  government  within  the 
State  and  among  such  units  f<>r  projects  for 
the  con-structlon  and  modernl/allon  of  crim- 
inal   Justice   faculties 

(14  1  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  state  agenc- 
disapproving  an  application  for  which  fund- 
are  available  or  terminating  or  refusing  to 
continue  financial  assistance  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  any  combination  of 
such  units  for  assistance  under  this  title 

I  151  demonstrate  the  wllllngneas  of  the 
Stale  and  any  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  costs  o.'  Improvemen'.' 
assisted  imder  this  title  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  Federal  aAslslance 

il8»  demonstrate  the  wllllngneas  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  projects  described  In  the  plan 
and  for  projects  contemplated  by  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units  contemplated  by  the  plan. 

il7i  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  fund.'i  but  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  criminal  Justice  facilities  In  the 
State 

(  181  provide  for  such  fund  accounting  au- 
diting monitoring,  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  fiscal 
control,  proper  management  ai;d  disburse- 
ment of  funds  received  under  this  title    and 

(19  1  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
data  and  Information  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  at 
such  time  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  aa  the  Administrator  may 
reasonably  require 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  anv  modification  thereof  only 
If— 

il)  the  State  plan,  or  modification,  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  sub- 
section ( ai .   and 

l3i  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
program  set  forth  in  the  State  plan  contrib- 
utes to  encouraging  advanced  practices  In 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  within 
the  State,   and 

(3 1  the  State  plan  or  modification  con- 
tains assurances  that  all  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  ofHclals  within  the  State  will 
cooperate  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  or  modification 

BASIC   carrtniA 

Sec  204  As  sCK)n  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  by  regulation 
pre.scrlbe  basic  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the 
state  agency  under  section  203  In  addition 
to  other  matters,  such  basic  criteria  shall 
provide — 

I  1  )  the  general  manner  In  which  the  State 
agency  will  determine  priority  of  projects 
based  upon  i  \)  the  relative  needs  of  the  area 
T-'.•^'^  such  State  for  criminal  Justice  facll- 
Itlej.     (Bi     the    relative    ability    of    the    par- 


ticular public  agency  In  the  area  to  support 
a  program  of  construction  or  modernization. 
and  iCi  the  extent  to  which  the  project  con- 
tributes to  an  equitable  distribution  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  within  the  State; 
and 

13)   general  standards  of  construction  and 
modernization   for  criminal  Justice  facilities 
of  different  classes  and  In  dltlerent  types  of 
location 
iiMrrsTioN    ON    oTHra    progsams    involving 

THI      rONSTSfCTION      0«       MODIRNIZATION      OP 
(SIMINAL     JfSrni      rACILITIIS 

Sic  205  la)  Whenever  any  project  con- 
structed wlUi  assistance  under  an  Act  set 
forth  In  subsection  ib)  of  this  section 
Involves  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  a  criminal  Justice  facility  In  excess  of 
»500  OOO  then  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  construction  or  modern- 
ization of  such  facility  shall  t)e- 

I  1  I  consistent  with  the  master  plan  sub- 
mitled  under  section  303  of  this  Act    and 

i2i  comply  with  the  advanced  practices 
required  under  clause  i7)  of  such  section 
303. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  apply  to — 

I  1  1  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development   Act  of    1965 

i2i  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act. 

(3  I  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development   Act  of   1974 

(4)  the  National  HLstorlc  Preservation  Act 
>.f    19«« 

i5j  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of   19«8. 

(6)  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of   1974    and 

i7i  chapter  319  of  title  IB  United  SUtea 
rode  relaUng  lo  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections 

DEMONSniATION    CSANTS 

Sec  206  (a)  From  sums  reserved  pur- 
suant to  section  203iai  (3).  the  Administra- 
tor 18  authoilzed  to  make  grams  and  to 
enter  inio  contracts  with  States  for  the  con- 
duct of  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
test  — 

;  I  the  applicability  of  advanced  pr»c- 
'lce^  'o  the  design  construction,  and  mod- 
ernizatlr.n  of  criminal  Justice  facilities,  and 
21  the  need  for  the  construction  and 
m  xlernization  of  criminal  Justice  faclllUes 
In  order  to  improve  the  administration  of 
c.'lmlnal  Jostlce  in  the  Slates 

ibi  No  grar>t  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  Into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  is  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  such  time  in  such  manner. 
and  containing  or  accompanied  bv  such  In- 
fcjrmatlon  as  the  .Administrator  may  reason- 
ably  require 

f  LEAaiNGHOt'SE  ON  THt  rONSmCCTION  AND 
MODESNIZATION  OP  CRIMI.VAl.  JUSTICE  PA- 
riLITIES 

Sec  207  The  Administrator  shall  e  tabllsh 
and  operate  a  clearlnghou-se  on  the  construc- 
tion and  mcidernl/Ailon  of  criminal  Justice 
facilities  which  shall  collect  and  disseminate 
to  the  public  Information  pertaining  to  the 
construction  and  m  jdernl/atlon  of  criminal 
Justice  facilities  Ujgcther  with  wavs  of  using 
the  construction  program  to  improve  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlcn  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
within  each  State  The  Admlnl.strator  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations  to  operate 
the  clearinghouse  established  or  designated 
under  this  section 

INTEKEST       StTBSIDY        TOR       caiMINAI         JVSTlCt 
FACILITY    CONSTHL'C-nON    BCJNDB 

Sec  208  lal  The  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
IS  authorized  to  pay  to  anv  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  whl<  h  Issues  obligations 
described  In  section  in3  lai  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954    which    are    lasued    aa 
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part  of  an  Issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds ot  which  are  to  t>e  used  to  provide 
criminal  Justice  facilities  such  amounte  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Issuer  of  such  bonds  to  a  rate  of  intercol  not 
In  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  only  ut>on  applica- 
tion of  the  Issuer  made  In  .such  form  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  a.s  the  Secretary 
may  require 

lb)  Payments  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  in  advance,  by  Installment,  or  In 
any  other  manner  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  if  necessary,  with  corrections  in 
later  payments  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
compensate  for  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments arising  out  of  errors  of  estimate  or 
otherwi.se 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  lo  carry  out  the 
provisions   of   subsection    la) 

id  I  The  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  amount  under  subsection  lai  to  a  Slate 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  not 
affect  the  status  of  any  such  obligation 
under  section  103  of  such  Code  nor  shall 
It  cause  the  interest  thereon  to  be  excludable 
only  in  part  under  such  section 
TITLE  III— ADMINISTRATION  PROVISIONS 
ESTABI,:SHMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  301  lai  here  Is  established  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  lo  be 
known  as  the  Criminal  Justice  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration 

(b)  il)  The  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  the  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  oy  ihe  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ar.d  consent  of  the  Senate  Under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  the  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Administration  and  shall  have  au- 
thority and  control  over  all  activities  and 
personnel  of  the  Administration 

(2 1  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
and  shall  be  acting  Administrator  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administra- 
tor ^T  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator 

rvNCTioNs  or  the  administhation 

Sec  303  In  order  lo  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Administration  shall — 

11)  make  grants  to  SUtes  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal 
Justice  facilities  in  accordance  with  title 
II; 

i2)  provide  for  the  widest  practical  and 
appropriate  dissemination  of  information  ob- 
tained from  the  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act;   and 

i3l  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
at  least  once  each  year  on  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Administration  together 
with  such  recommendations.  Including  leg- 
islative recommendations,  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate 

ADMINISTaATIVE   PKO VISIONS 

Sec  303  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  to — 

1 1 1  apf)olnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Administration; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

i3i  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
otllclals  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  thU  Act; 


(4)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  the  Administra- 
tor or  in  the  Administration.  Including  the 
establishment  of  priorities  to  be  applied  by 
each  applicant  State  In  Implementing  Us 
Stale  plan,  and  delegate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  any  function  to  any  officer 
or  employee  under  his  direction  and  super- 
vision, 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  Stale,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

(6)  without  regard  to  section  539  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person. 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  lo  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofll  organizations, 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and  re- 
ports from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
may  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law, 
and 

i9i  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  title  without  reim- 
bursement and  with  the  approval  of  Ihe 
President  delegate  and  authorize  the  redele- 
gation  of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act 

I  bi  Upon  request  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities  and  Information  (includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to 
the  Administration  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions 

( c )  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  shall  receive  tl25 
a  day  including  traveltlme  for  each  day  he 
is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee  Each 
such  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties 

STATISTICS     AND     SURVEYS 

Sec  304  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  agencies.  Including  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  collect  and 
analyze  statistical  Information  concerning 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  facilities  assisted  under  this  Act 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  305  lai  The  Administrator  shall  pay 
each  fiscal  year  to  a  Slate  which  has  a  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 
year  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  plan 

(bi  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
State  plan 

(CI  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  206.  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  application 

Id  I  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments 

NONDISaUMIKATlOW   mOVTSIOW 

Sec.  306.  (a)  No  person  In  einy  State  shall 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
tlclpatloD  In,  t>«  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 


be  subjected  to  dlscrtznlnatlon  under  or  de- 
nied employment  In  connection  with  any 
programs  or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in 
part  with  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act 

(b)  The  provisions  of  pwagraphs  (3) 
through  (4)  of  section  818(c)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (as  amended  by  the  Justice  System 
Improvement  Act  of  1979)  shall  apply  to 
the  administration  of  subsection  (a)  except 
that  all  references  to  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics  shall  be 
construed  to  be  the  Administration 

wn-HHOLOtNC 

Sec  307  Whenever  the  Administrator,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  • 
hearing  lo  any  Slate,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  the  plan  of  that  Stale  approved  un- 
der section  303; 

(2)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  the  application  of  a  locality  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  the  State  plan,  or 

( 3 1  thai  In  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  assisted  under  this  Act  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  wiUi  any  ap- 
plicable provision  of  this  Act; 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  such  State  of 
his  findings  and  that  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or 
m  his  discretion  that  the  State  shall  not 
make  further  payments  under  this  Act  to 
specified  localities  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the 
noncompliance  will  be  promptly  corrected. 
Th«  Administrator  may  authorize  the  con- 
tinuance of  payments  with  respect  to  any 
program  or  project  assisted  under  this  Act 
which  Is  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  such 
State  plan  and  which  Is  not  involved  In  the 
noncompliance. 

Kxcovzar  op  patkzntb 

Sec.  308  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  paid  under  this  Act — 

1 1 )  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  Slate  or  local  public  agency;  or 

(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  (Including  any  designated 
alternative  purp>ose  specified  In  the  State 
plan)  for  which  It  was  constructed,  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  In  accordance 
with  regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  Ihe  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much 
thereof  as  constituted  an  approved  project 
or  projects  I  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount 
of  such  Federal  funds  bore  lo  the  cost  of 
the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
funds  Such  value  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parlies  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  is 
situated 

EEVTEW    AKD    AtTDIT 

Sec  309  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received 

nonapplication  of  prison  industrt 
pso  visions 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
1761  of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  shall 
not  apply  to  goods  wares,  or  merchandise 
manufactured,  produced,  or  mined  by  con- 
victs  or   prisoners   participating   In    a   pro- 
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gr»m   or   project   »»»lBte<l    under    thla   Act    If 
the  convlcta  or  prisoners-  - 

ill  have.  In  comic tlon  with  such  work 
received  wages  at  a  rate  which  19  not  lesit 
than  that  paid  for  work  i>f  a  similar  naturr 
In  the  locality  m  which  the  work  was  per- 
formed, except  that  such  wa»(e»  mav  be  sub- 
ject to  deductions  which  shall  nut.  m  the 
aggregate,  exceed  80  per  centum  or  gross 
wage*,  and  shall  be  limited  as  follows 

(A)   taxes  (Federal.  State,  local  i 

(Bi  reasonable  charges  tor  room  and  board 
as  determined  by  regulations  which  -(hall  be 
issued  by  the  Chief  Statf  correctional 
ofBcer. 

(C)  allocations  for  support  of  family  pvir- 
suant  to  State  statute  court  order  or  agree- 
ment by  the  ofTender.  and 

iD)  contributions  to  any  fund  established 
by  law  to  compensate  the  victims  of  crime  of 
not  more  than  JO  per  centum  but  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  i'f  urosa  wages. 

(3)  have  not  solely  by  their  status  as  of- 
fenders, been  deprived  of  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  benefits  made  available  by  the 
Federal  or  State  government  to  other  Indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  their  employment 
such  as  workmen  s  compensation,  but  such 
convicts  or  prisoners  ^hall  not  be  qualified  to 
receive  any  payments  for  unemployment 
compensation  while  Incarcerated,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  tne  law  to 
the  contrary    and  ' 

I  3)  have  participated  in  such  employment 
voluntarily  and  have  agreed  in  advance  to 
the  specific  deductions  made  from  gross 
wages  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  all  other 
financial  arrangements  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipation m  such  emplovment 

(bi  The  first  sec'lon  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  provide  conditions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  the  making  of  con- 
tracts by  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes'  approved  June  30  1936  1 49  Stat 
2036  41  use  35)  commonly  known  as  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
"section  17811c  I  of  title  Ifl.  United  States 
Code  '  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  the 
provisions  of  section  JOOia)  of  the  CYlmlnal 
Justice  Construction  Reform  Act" 

DONATION     or     SVRPl.VS     PRfJPESTY 

Sir  311  Section  J03  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  addlnR  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnK  new  subsection 

"lo)(ll  The  Administrator  Is  authorized, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Criminal  Justice  Construction 
Administration  to  donate  surplus  property 
to  any  State  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  criminal  Justice  facilities  as- 
sisted tinder  the  Criminal  Justice  Construc- 
tion Reform  Act  Such  donation  shall  be 
wltho\it  cost  to  the  State  except  for  the  costs 
of  care  and  handling  such  property 

"  I  :i  I  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
specified  In  section  3  (9l  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Construction  Reform  Act.". 

COMPINSATION      or      THE      ADMlNISTKAToa      AND 
THE     DEPUTY     ADM  INISTKATO« 

Sec  312  I  a)  Section  8315  of  title  5. 
United  states  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnR 

"Administrator  Criminal  Law  Reform  Ad- 
ministration 

(b>  Section  S316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following 

"Deputy  Administrator.  Criminal  Law  Re- 
form Administration   ". 

PROHrsmoN 

Sr.r     311     Nothing    contained    in    thla    Act 

shall  br  construed  to  authorlie  the  making 
of  anv  payment  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship 
or  religious  Instruction 


ACTMoaiaATJON  or  APpaopaiATiONS 
Sec  3!4  lai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  ».500.000.000  for  the  f.scal  year 
lyHJ  and  »l.(.KX).000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
118.)  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  I    1988 

(bi  F\inds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

Sl'MMARY    or    THE    CalMINAL    Jt'STlrt 

CoNST«ucTioN  Act 
puaposE 
The  proposed  legislation  establishes  the 
Criminal  Justice  Construction  Administra- 
tion (CJCAi  as  an  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  The  primary  function 
of  this  agency  would  be  to  make  grants  to 
states  and  territories  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  criminal  Justice  facili- 
ties 

rtJHDtNO 

P^lndlng  for  this  legislation  would  come 
from  three  sources  a  direct  federal  appro- 
priation of  $6  5  billion  over  seven  years 
criminal  Justice  development  bonds  and  a 
trust  fund 

BLOCK    AND    DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS 

Funds  would  be  made  available  to  the 
states  and  territories  through  block  grants 
and  demonstration  grants  Block  grants 
would  be  awarded  based  on  the  volume  of 
criminal  Justice  activity  within  the  state 
and  total  state  expenditures  on  the  criminal 
Justice  system  The  Administrator  of  the 
CJCA  would  have  the  authority  to  award 
dem.onstratlon  grants  Demonstration  grants 
would  be  for  projecw  that  were  designed  to 
modernize  criminal  Justice  facilities  and  to 
improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
Juitlce. 

STATE     PLANS 

This  legislation  requires  a  state  master 
plan  be  developed  detailing  plans  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  criminal 
Justice  facilities  within  the  state  before  the 
state  can  receive  its  allotment  of  federal 
funds 

Under  this  legislation,  the  state  plans 
should  encourage  the  modernization  of  the 
prison  Industry  and  work  release  programs 
that  are  conducted  within  the  criminal  jus- 
tice facility 

Additionally,  the  state  plans  should  en- 
courage the  remodeling  and  renovation  of 
criminal  Justice  facilities  that  have  historic 
significance 

The  legislation  permits  the  use  of  Inmate 
labor  In  the  construction  of  projects  under 
this  legislation 

EXISTING    LtOtSLATION 

Under  this  bill,  whenever  more  than  »500.- 
000  Is  spent  on  the  construction  or  moderni- 
zation of  a  criminal  justice  facility  under 
existing  federal  statutes  that  affect  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  that  facility 
must  be  consutent  with  the  state  mailer 
plan 

CLCARINCHOtJSC 

A  clearinghouse  on  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  criminal  Justice  facilities 
is  created  under  this  bill  The  function  of  the 
clearinghouse  will  be  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  to  architects,  planners,  and 
criminal  Justice  offlclals  on  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  criminal  justice 
faculties. 

PRISON     MADE    GOODS 

As  drafted,  this  legislation  allows  for  the 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
goods  that  are  produced  by  Inmates  who  are 
working  with  a  program  or  project  that  Is 
assisted  under   this  Act  • 


By  Mr  MOYrHHAN 
S    3210    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 


reduce  his  windfall  profit  tax  liability 
by  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  excess 
profit.s  taxes  he  has  paid  State  govern- 
ment    to  the  Committee  on  F'mance 

TaIR    deal    AMENDMENT    rif    ivg:) 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  at  the  request 
of  assemblv  speakers  m  five  States  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, and  Michigan  The  measure 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  press  as  the 
"Pair  Deal  Amendment  " 

It  would  serve  two  purposes  First,  it 
would  Iim.t  the  risk  of  multiple  taxation 
of  oil  companies  wmdlall  profits  The 
Federal  Government  already  taxes  these 
profits  Many  Stales  are  considering  do- 
ing so.  as  well  Under  my  bill  any  oil 
producer  who  has  paia  special  State 
taxes  on  hLs  profits  would  be  given  credit 
on  his  Federal  windfall  lax  return  for 
25  percent  of  the  taxes  he  has  so  paid 

This  IS  proposed  out  of  fairness  to  the 
Oil  companies  It  does  not  seem  right 
that  Uie  various  governments — State 
and  Federal  — should  be  able  to  tax  away 
entirely  ihe  new  profits  U'.at  oil  com- 
panies are  realizing  as  a  result  of  oil- 
price  deccntrol    There  must  be  a  limit 

I  am  al.so  actins  out  of  self-lnleresl 
The  oil  compan.es  may  already  adjust 
their  Federal  w.ndfall  taxes  for  any 
•"severance  taxes  '  they  have  paid  to 
State  governments  A  severance  tax  is  a 
tax  that  IS  levied  on  each  barrel  of  oil 
as  It  is  "severed"  from  the  grotmd 
Texas  has  one  So  do  Alaska  and  most 
other  o.l-producing  jurisdictions 

Any  adjustment,  whether  it  be  for  sev- 
ernnce  taxes  or  for  State  excess  profits 
taxes,  costs  the  Federal  Government 
money  We  will  forego  $1  billion  in  rev- 
enue this  fiscal  year  because  of  the  sev- 
erance tiix  adjustment  according  to  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  stafT  That  is  $1 
billion  that  we  are  sharing  with  the 
oil-producing  States 

I  see  no  reason  to  hand  back  money. 
In  efTect.  to  the  producing  States,  while 
doing  nothing  for  States  that  are  oil 
consumers 

Second  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  permit  States  to  prohibit  their  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  on  oil  companies  from 
being  passed  through  to  the  public 

New  York  enacted  a  gro.ss  receipts  tax 
on  oil  companies  on  June  18  The  tax  Is 
2  percert  of  e.ich  company's  pross  re- 
ceipts attributable  to  sales  of  petro'eum 
products  in  New  York  It  applies  to  every 
oil  company  that  does  business  (jr  that 
owns  or  leases  property  in  the  State 

The  tax  may  not  be  passed  through  to 
local  consumers  Section  182  of  the  tax 
statute  reads  In  part: 

The  tax  Impose!  by  this  section  and  any 
penalty  which  may  be  assessed  undT  this 
subdivision  shall  be  a  liability  of  the  oil 
company,  shall  t>e  paid  bv  such  company  and 
shall  not  be  included  directly  or  Indirectly. 
In  the  sales  prices  of  its  products  sold  In  this 
state 

On  September  19.  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  in  Syracuse  struck  down  the 
antipassthrough  provision,  declaring  it 
to  be  In  conflict  with  Federal  oil  policy. 
Because  of  the  Constitution's  supremacy 
clause,  conflicts  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  are  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 
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The  case  was  Mobil  Oil  Corp  .  et  al.  v. 
TuUy.  No  80-CV-543  'N.D.  New  York. 
September  19.  1980'  The  decision  is  be- 
mg  appealed 

In  July,  a  similar  antipassthrough 
provision  was  invalidated  in  Connecticut. 
There  the  State  also  had  a  2-percent 
gross  receipts  tax  The  tax  applied  only 
to  integrated  oil  companies — companies 
that  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  refin- 
ing and  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  that  distribute  such  products 
to  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  for  sale 
in  Connecticut. 

The  law  forbade  such  companies  from 
raising  their  wholesale  pnces  in  Con- 
necticut by  more  than  they  raised  their 
prices  m  "all  ports  on  the  eastern  coa.st 
of  the  United   States." 

The  judge  termed  the  provision  a  form 
of  price  control  The  State  could  not  ex- 
erci.se  such  control,  he  said,  because  it 
would  contradict  the  policy  of  decontrol 
recently  choeen  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  case  was  Mobil  Oil  Corp 
et  al  V  Dudno.  No  H-80-359  <D.  Conn 
July  9.  1980'. 

Mr  President.  Stanley  Fink,  the 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
has  prepared  a  brief  paper  describmg 
the  "Faur  Deal  Amendment."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  paper,  to- 
gether With  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  paper  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S    3210 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   m   Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Short  Tttle  —This  Act  shall 
be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Deal  Amendment  of 
1980"' 

Sec  2  Allowance  or  State  Excess  Prof- 
its Tax  Abjl'Stment  — Section  4987  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  amount  of  windfall  profit  tax  on  domes- 
tic crude  olli  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the   following   new   subsection — 

"d)  Tax  Redltcd  by  Excess  PRorrrs  Tax 
Adjustment  —The  total  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed on  a  producer  of  crude  oil  for  any  tax- 
able period  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  excess  profits  tax  adjustment  for  that 
period  provided  by  section  4996(d)." 

Sec  3  Excess  Profits  Tax  Adjustment 
Defined — Section  4996  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definitions  and  special  rules:  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (di. 
( e  I ,  I  f  I  ,  (  g  I  and  (  h  )  as  subsections  ( e  I  .  i  f  i . 
igi.  (hi  and  (li  respectively  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (di  as  follows — 

(d)    Excess   Profits   Tax    Adjustment  — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(11  In  general — The  excess  profits  tax 
adjustment  with  respect  to  any  producer  of 
crude  oil  shall  be  25  percent  of  the  excess 
prolts  taxes  actually  paid  by  such  producer 
during  the  taxable  perl(Xl 

"2 1  Excess  profits  tax  detined — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  "excess 
profits  tax    means  a  tax 

"  (A)  imposed  by  a  State  with  respect  to 
the  gross  receipts  of  oil  companies,  and  no 
other  companies  from  sales  within  the  State. 
or 

"(B)  Imposed  by  a  State  on  a  fraction  of 
the  total  windfall  profit  of  a  producer  of 
crude  oil.  provided  the  fraction  Is  the  total 
value  of  the  sales  of  petroleum  products  by 
the   producer    lis   parent    company   and   any 


sulwldlarles  of  the  producer  or  parent  com- 
pany In  the  State  during  a  stated  period 
divided  by  the  total  value  of  the  sales  of 
petroleum  products  by  the  producer.  Its  par- 
ent and  any  subsidiaries  of  the  producer  or 
parent  in  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period 

""l3l     No-PASS-THROUCH         CLAUSE         PERMIT- 

TEn  — A  State  law  imposing  an  excess  profits 
tax  may  provide  that  the  tax  shall  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  and  shall  not  be  Included 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  sales  price  of 
any  products  .sold  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chasers in  the  United  States 

i4i  LiMrrATio.vs — An  excess  profits  tax 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account— 

"(A I  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  thereof 
exceeds  5  percent.  If  it  is  a  ta?:  described  in 
paragraph    (2)  (A)    above: 

'<Bi  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  thereof 
exceeds  10  percent,  if  it  Is  a  tax  described  in 
paragraph    (2)(B)    above,    and 

"iCi  unle.ss  the  proceeds  therefrom  are 
dedicated  to  energy-related  purposes  in- 
cluding energy  research  and  development 
mass  transportation  and  other  energy-con- 
serving programs,  or  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come energy  assistance  " 

Sec  4  Excess  Profits  Taxes  Used  for 
Adjustment  Not  Dedtictibli:  From  Income 
Tax  —Part  IX  of  Chapter  IB  of  such  Code 
I  relating  to  Items  not  deductible  i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section — 

Sec  280D  State  Excess  PRorrrs  Taxes 
Taken  as  a  Credit  Against  Chapter  45 
Taxes  —.No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for 
5ita:e  excess  profits  taxes  that  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  an  excess  profits  tax  adjust- 
ment  under  section  4987 id)."" 

Sec    5   Co.nforminc  Amendment  — The  ta- 
ble  of  sections   for   Part   IX   of  Chapter   IB 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  items  not  deductl 
blei  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theieof 
the  following  new  Item — 

.Sec    280D    State   excess   profits   taxes   taken 

as  a  credit  against  Chapter  45 

taxes 

Sec    6    Effective  Date — The  amendments 

made  bv  this  Act  shall  apply  to  excess  profits 

taxes    levied    In    taxable    years   ending    after 

February  29.  1980. 

Proposal 

A  proposal  for  a  "Fair  Deal"  amendment  to 
the  "Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
;980"    (PL    96-223). 

The  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  passed  earlier 
this  year  was  originally  put  forward  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  April  5.  1979.  as  a  way  of  re- 
capturing for  the  American  people  a  portion 
(it  the  ""windfall  that  the  oil  companies 
would  realize  as  the  result  of  the  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  At  that  time  Charles  Schultze 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, defined  windfall  profits  as  ""returns 
that  accrue  to  the  owner  of  an  existing  in- 
vestment that  arise  from  events  outside  his 
control  and  that  are  in  excess  of  the  level 
needed  to  replace  and  expand  that  Invest- 
ment "" 

The  Presidents  proposal  called  for  the 
revenues  from  the  tax  to  be  channelled  Into 
-.  Special  Energy  Security  Fund,  which  would 
be  used  for  research  on  alternative  energj 
sources,  mass  transit,  and  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  burdened  with  higher  en- 
ergy prices 

The  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980.  which 
was  finally  signed  into  law  on  April  2,  1980 
reflected  numerous  changes  but  retained 
the  same  objective  as  the  original  adminis- 
tration proposal — to  return  to  the  people 
some  of  the  increased  prices  that  they  would 
be  paying  for  energy  The  Act  as  finalized 
did  not  include  the  trust  fund  proopsal,  but 


allocated  the  revenues  from  the  WlndfUl 
Profit  Tax.  for  accounting  purposes,  to  a 
separate  account  In  the  Treasury  and  pro- 
Mded  that  the  funds  in  this  account  would 
be  further  allocated  to  subaccounts  for  spec- 
ified uses  Income  Tax  Reductions — 60  per- 
cent. Low  Income  Assistance — 25  percent 
I  plus  two-thirds  of  any  additional  net  rev- 
enues i  and  Energy  and  Transportation  Pro- 
grams—15  percent  (plus  one-third  of  any 
uadmona;  net  revenues) 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  included  a 
major  mter-reglonal  compromise  on  the 
formula  for  allocating  low-Income  energy 
assistance  The  final  formula  In  the  view 
of  many  observers,  does  not  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  extent  to  which  different  re- 
gions of  the  country  depend  on  petroleum 
products  for  heating  and  electricity  Never- 
theless, this  formula  was  the  result  of  legis- 
lative compromise  and  any  changes  would 
involve  shifts  that  would  at  least  relatively. 
benefit  some  areas  at  the  expense  of  others 

Two  additional  major  inter-reglonal  Issues 
were  raised  by  Senator  Jack  Danforth  of 
Mis.sourl  during  Senate  consideration  of  the 
bill  One  of  these  dealt  with  an  exemption 
for  oil  interests  owned  by  state  and  local 
governments,  and  the  other  dealt  with  au 
amendment  which  was  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposal  regarding  a  deduction  for 
state  severance  taxes  Senator  Danforth 
proposed  an  amendment  capping  state 
severance  taxes  but  this  amendment  never 
came  to  a  vote  The  representatives  of  the 
producing  states  argued,  successfully,  that 
the  profit.e  of  the  oil  companies  depended  on 
these  states  natural  resources  and  that  an 
adjustment  i or  deduction)  for  severance 
taxes  paid  to  the  states  was  warranted  As 
the  attached  statistical  analysis  indicates, 
the  severance  tax  adjustment  benefits  the 
oil  companie;  significantly  In  terms  of  their 
total  tax  liability  Moreover,  the  adjustment 
results  In  an  immediate  sharing  of  "Windfall 
Profits  Tax  Revenues  with  the  producing 
states  (in  proportion  to  their  oil  reserves  and 
ihelr  severance  tax  rates),  and  allows  a  state 
to  increase  the  share  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enues it  can  receive  by  raising  Its  severance 
tax  rate 

While  the  rights  of  the  stales  to  levy  such 
taxes  can  be  acknowledged  It  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  com- 
panies derive  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  produce  oil,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  sell  It  Moreover,  the 
people  of  the  states  that  are  most  dependent 
on  oil  for  home  heating  a-^d  electricity  have 
demonstrated  an  admirable  conservation 
record,  but  they  will  continue  to  pay  for  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  oil  company's 
Windfall   profits 

Given  that  the  Justification  for  the  wind- 
fan  profits  tsix  was  to  return  to  the  people 
a  portion  cf  the  Increased  price  they  would 
be  paying  for  oil.  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  consider  a 
provision  whereby  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  a  portion  of  the  windfall  profits 
returned  to  them  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner,  that  helps  them  meet  their  energy- 
related  needs  In  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  We  propose  to  accomplish  this  by 
allowing  for  a  "'state  excess  profits  tax  ad- 
justment" -which  Is  similar  to  the  "severance 
tax  adjustment"  which  Is  currently  allowed. 

Under  this  proposal  oil  companies  subject 
to  the  Windfall  F>rofits  Tax  would  be  allowed 
to  tahe  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  due  the 
Federal  government  all  or  a  portion  of  •  the 


•  This  Is  an  Important  consideration  since 
:t  determines  the  portion  of  the  state  levy 
which  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  the  portion  that  would 
come  out  of  oil  company  profits 
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groM  receipt*  or  the  eicea*  pront*  t«ie»  paid 
to  iUU  jovernmeiu*.  if  xh^^ne  stair  laxrs. 
met  itnidard*  and  llmltatkm*  Mt  forth  ii: 
law  lalmllar  to  thoae  Mt  forth  for  neveran..- 
luiea  U)  the  current  law  i  Such  standards 
could  include  the  following 

a  A  m»xlmum  state  ({r.>»B  receipts  or  rx- 
ceaa  proflU  tax  rate  ifor  the  severance  la* 
a    maximum   of    15    percent    Is  set  i 

b  If  an  exceas  profits  tax  a  recjiilrement 
that  the  tax  t>e  levied  only  on  that  portion  of 
the  company  s  windfall  profits  that  the  resi- 
dent* of  the  state  can  leKl'imately  he  lialrnrd 
to  t>«  paying   (this  can  be  done  by  havlnjj  • 


portion  uf  the  company  »  wlndfai;  profits  »1- 
lucaled  to  the  state  on  a  basis  set  forth  m 
law  It  could  be  either  sales  in  the  state  or 
a  t  hree-facic.r  formula  &s  mo.st  states  u»«  to 
alMcate  income  i 

c  If  a  groiw  receipts  tm  a  celllnR  on 
either  the  tax  pavable  or  the  tax  deductible 
that  Is  calculated  as  m  para^jraph  "b     •bove 

d  A  reriulrement  that  the  tax  would  have 
ti>  be  paid  out  of  profits  and  not  passed  on 
to  consumers 

e  A  requirement  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  would  hB\e  to  be  used  by  the  slate  for 
specined   energy-related   purposes  as  In   the 


Presidents  ori>;;nal   proposal    for   the  Federal 
Windfall  Profits  Tax  revenues 


Tiir   Kirn  T  or   Tur  SrcTiON  40M(c)    Srvca- 

ANl  t    1  »X    ArUlSTMINTS A    CASE    STCDY 

Oil  Company  X  produces  3  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  year  1  million  barrels  are  Tier  2  oil 
that  It  sells  for  »30  30  per  barrel  and  1  mil- 
lion barrels  are  Her  S  oil  that  11  sells  for 
131  55  per  barrel 

If  there  were  no  severance  tax  adjustment 
the  companv  s  windfall  pronts  tax  would  be 
calculated  as  follows: 
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With  the  current  severance  tax  adjust- 
ment the  company  8  windfall  profits  would 
tm  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  severance 
tax  on  the  windfall  profil  portion  of  the  price 


of  each  barrel  of  oil,  aammlni;  the  company* 
oil  wells  are  In  LoutalAHa  which  has  a  12  5 
percent  severance  tax  •• 


••  This  Is  the  hiphest  state  severance  tax 
rate  See  Attachment  A  for  a  schedule  of 
severance   tax   ratei 
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*  AMumlng  aeverano*   tAx   rataa  not   la- 

cr«ased  because  of  deduction 

As  a  resvUt  of  the  severance  tax  adjust- 
ment the  federal  government  receives  a 
windfall  profits  tax  payment  of  »II  812300 
rather  than  »13  5<X)0O0  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  |I  fl8T  500  m  revenue  to  the  fed- 
era!  ^overnmeiu  i  which  equals  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  times  the  taxpayers  eflec- 
ilve  tax  rate    »3  750  ooo  x  45  .  i 

For  Oil  Company  X  the  severance  tax  ad- 
justment   means    that    Its    total    bill    for    the 


windfall  proflU  tax  and  for  atau  severance 

taxes  Is  reduced  by  ll.d87.5<X) 

OIL  COMPANY  Xi  PAYMtNTS 
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However.  Statei  are  allowed  to  Increaae 
their  severance  tax  rate  to  as  high  as  15 
percent  as  long  as  the  same  rate  Is  Imposed 
on  the  base  price  portion  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  that  Is  Imposed  on  the  windfall  proflls" 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  barrel 

The  result  Is  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
can  Increase  its  severance  tax  rate  from  12  5 
percent  to  15  percent  with  the  oil  companies 
not  having  to  pay  2  5  percent  more  per 
barrel,  since  the  increase  is  deductible  from 
the  companies  'windfall  profits  "  for  com- 
putation of   the   Federal    tax   due 
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The  »337  500  reduction  m  windfall  profits 
tax  payments  ecjuals  the  increase  in  the 
severance  tax  on  the  windfall  profits  p<_<rtlon 
of  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  i|750  0O()i 
times  the  efTe<tlve  rcdrral  tax  rate  (45  per- 
cent ! 

From  the  oil  company  s  point  of  view,  the 
severance  tax  adjustment  means  that  they 
do  not  bear  the  total  co«t  of  the  severance 
tax   or  of   Increases   in   the  severance  tax 

In  fact  even  after  the  state  severance  tax 
In  our  example,  is  increased  to  15  percent 
the  total  amount  paid  hv  the  oil  company 
is  teas  than  It  was  »t  the  12  5  percent  sev- 
erance tax  rate  with  no  adjustment. 
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By  Mr   HATCH 

S  3211  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVII 
and  XIX  of  the  S<3Cial  Serunty  Act  to 
expand  the  roveraKP  of  home  health 
services  in  general  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  home  health  rare  provided  by 
proprietary  providers  and  the  coverage 
of  community  home  health  services  pro- 
vided by  hospitals  and  fo,--  other  pur- 
ixxses.   to  the  Committee  on  Finaiicc 

(OMMVNnV      H    'ME      HF.ALTH      StRVICrS     ACT 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President,  to  Inform 
or  to  refresh  the  memories  of  some  of  my 
colleagues,  I  very  briefly  recite  some  sta- 
tistics which  are  worth  remembering 

In  1900.  1  m  every  2^  Americans  was 
65  years  or  over  Eighty  years  later,  the 
proportion  is  now  less  than  1  In  10  By 
the  year  2000.  a  reasonable  assumption 
grants  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  older 


/ 

people  in  the  United  States  upon  to  1  in  8 
individuals  This  will  mean  more  than 
31  million  additional  citizens  over  the 
age  of  65,  a  40-percent  increase  20  years 
from  now  o\er  the  latest  census  tally  of 
.American  senior  citizens 

One  of  the  things  all  of  us  share  in 
common  is  that  rendezvous  m  time,  the 
thrc.'ihold  which  having  been  crossed 
proves  to  each  of  us  that  we  are  getting 
older  Some  of  us  are  luckier  than  others 
When  this  pivotal  moment  in  our  lives 
suddenly  surprises  us.  we  may  have 
famly,  friends  and  the  fortune  of  good 
health  to  fall  ba^k  upon  But  for  many 
.Americans,  this  is  not  the  case  If  they 
are  chronically  ill  or  are  In  some  way 
physiologically  or  psychologically  de- 
pendent these  citizens  usually  find  help 
and  comfort  in  a  nursing  home 

These    fulltime   nursing    care   instltu- 
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tions  have  performed  the  dominant 
health  care  function  for  a  large  plurality 
of  the  elderly  who  are  chronically  infirm 
As  the  proportion  of  America's  elderly 
population  continues  to  dramatically  in- 
crease, roughly  commensurate  with  the 
census  facts  I  cited  earlier,  the  demands 
for  nursing  home  expansion  and  im- 
provement will  of  course  increase;  be- 
cause the  need  for  them  will  become 
greater  The  medicare  medicaid  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  already 
guarantee  nursing  home  coverage  for 
practically  every  American  in  want  and 
need  of  it 

But  as  the  geometric  increases  in  the 
senior  citizen  census  suggest  increased 
nursing  home  construction,  it  Is  becom- 
ing clear  that  even  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  expanding  the  alter- 
native forms  of  home  health  care  and 
community  home  health  care  services. 
All  too  often,  many  of  the  homebound 
aged  sent  to  nursing  homes  do  not  have 
to  go  there. 

Many  of  those  who  are  institutional- 
ized are  lonely  or  Impoverished  They 
are  often  too  disabled,  frightened  or  be- 
wildered to  reach  out  for  help,  feeling 
that  assistance  is  usually  not  made 
available  to  them.  Occasionally  a  neigh- 
bor may  find  a  failing  person  and  call  an 
ambulance,  but  help  is  often  found  too 
late  A  nursing  home  provides  the  secu- 
rity of  professional  help  which  is  readily 
available 

Even  for  those  suffering  mild  ambula- 
tory problems  or  who  really  do  not  need 
full-time  care,  this  institutionalized 
sense  of  security  provides  a  comfort  no- 
where else  available  to  a  homeless  or 
lonely  person. 

But  a  majority  of  elderly  and  infirm 
citizens,  including  those  already  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  would  prefer  to  stay  in  their 
own  homes,  even  when  it  means  a  single 
room  in  a  walKup  building  or  a  welfare 
hotel 

As  Dr  Philip  W.  Brickner,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Medicine 
at  St,  Vincents  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  has  observed 

Chronlclty  of  disease  In  the  elderly  re- 
quires that  we  often  must  work  for  amelio- 
ration of  symptoms  rather  than  for  cure 
Emphysema,  for  example,  is  a  disorder  in 
which  the  patient  can  best  be  helped  by  lim- 
iting physical  demands  which  result  in 
shortness  of  breath  A  modest  amount  of  as- 
sistance with  cleaning  and  shopping,  com- 
bined with  medical  control  of  respiratory  In- 
fections and  selection  of  proper  medications 
can  create  the  marked  Improvement  In  the 
circumstances  of  dally  living  which 
preclude  the  need  for  nursing  home 
instllutlonallzatlon 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  get- 
ting to  know  Dr  Brickner  earlier  this 
year,  just  prior  to  the  national  notoriety 
he  attracted  because  of  his  Chelsea  Vil- 
lage community  health  services  pro- 
gram, work  he  has  conducted  with  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  St,  Vincent  De  Paul  In 
New  York.  Dr.  Brickner's  home  health 
care  program  like  the  many  other  profit 
and  nonprofit  services  which  have  prolif- 
erated across  the  country  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  conduct  a  care  program  for 
the  homebound  aged  which  is  more  ef- 
fective, often  more  humane  and  nearly 
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always   less   costly    than    a   comparable 
nursing  home  program. 

The  principal  problem,  however,  has 
been  the  prevailing  tax  structure  and 
some  provisions  in  the  medicare  medic- 
aid amendments  which  discourage  the 
participation  of  proprietary  home  health 
care  agencies  in  the  program  My  col- 
league. Senator  Long,  earlier  this  year 
made  what  I  believe  is  a  compelling  case 
for  including  proprietary  home  care  pro- 
viders for  participation  in  the  medicare 
provisions.  If  Senator  Long's  suggested 
changes  in  the  law.  as  included  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  package  currently 
pending,  can  be  approved  during  this 
lame  duck  session,  a  giant  step  will  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  assuring 
home  health  care  agencies'  full  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Senator  Russell 
Long  has  been  a  legislative  champion  in 
this  area,  and  like  several  other  out- 
standing colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  representing  both  Chambers, 
he  deserves  our  gratitude. 

■Whatever  the  final  disposition  of  these 
proprietary  law  changes,  there  are  sev- 
eral issues  and  suggested  reforms  of  the 
current  law  which  promise  to  remain  in 
suspension  after  the  close  of  this  96th 
Congress  I  would  hope  that  both  the 
Senate  Finance  as  well  as  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committees  will  In- 
clude home  health  care  near  the  top  of 
the  legislative  hearing  and  action 
agendas  of  the  coming  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  case 
that  we  do  so,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  called.  "The  Community 
Home  Health  Services  Act  of  1980." 
Naturally,  I  do  not  anticipate  hearings, 
much  less  committee  or  subcommittee 
markup  in  the  remaining  days  of  this 
soon-to-expire  Congress,  I  will,  however, 
reintroduce  this  legislation  as  my  first 
congressional  action  of  1981,  I  will  do  so 
in  what  I  hope  will  have  been  the  wake 
of  discussion  and  criticism  inspired  by 
the  legislation  I  am  today  introducing, 
OlTering  my  legislation  at  this  late  hour 
in  the  life  of  the  96th  Congress,  I  hope 
to  stimulate  as  much  of  the  debate  re- 
quired for  proper  legislative  deliberation 
while  it  is  still  1980,  in  order  that  we  can 
act  more  quickly  to  aporove  and  see  en- 
acted this  legislation  early  In  1981. 

Presently,  section  1861  of  the  medicare 
law  prohibits  full  participation  of  pro- 
prietary, taxpaylng  providers  of  home 
health  services  in  the  program,  unless 
the  respective  States  have  full  program 
licensing  requirements.  Twenty-five 
States  do  not.  however,  Including  my 
home  State  of  Utah.  For  these  States,  as 
the  law  currently  stands,  such  home 
health  care  services  are  severely  limited 
EfTectively  speaking,  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries are  denied  the  freedom  of  choice 
available  In  only  some  States  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  small  and  more  rural 
States.  My  legislation  would  remove 
these  forms  of  discrimination,  and  to 
this  extent,  it  is  similar  to  the  section 
1861  provisions  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion package.  In  addition,  however.  The 
Community  Home  Health  Services  Act  of 
1980  extends  the  medicare  proeram  pro- 
visions to  the  full  range  of  voluntary 
hospital   programs,  both   nonprofit   and 


profit  paying,  in  order  to  allow  the 
widest  choice  of  program  alternatives 
for  the  medicare  beneficiary. 

Under  my  bill,  voluntary  hospital  pro- 
grams would  be  permitted  to  care  for 
both  chronic  and  nonchronic  patients 
within  the  medicare  program's  reim- 
bursement guidelines  This  would  assure 
that  greater  concentration  would  be  de- 
voted to  treating  the  current  program's 
more  than  28  million  elderly  recipients 
in  their  own  homes 

Yesterday's  Washington  Star  included 
a  summary  of  the  recently  issued  House 
report  covering  the  level  of  what  it  called 
medicare  fraud.  Chairman  Claude  Pep- 
per and  the  other  members  of  the  bi- 
partisan House  panel  have  concluded 
that  in  medicare's  15  year  existence,  so 
many  of  the  Federal  health  care  pro- 
gram's coverage  provisions  have  come  to 
constitute  one  great  big  "broken  prom- 
ise "  And  as  Bob  Carlson,  heading  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan's  transition  team  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  has  observed: 

To  the  extent  that  there  Is  fraud  and  waste 
:n  these  programs.  It's  not  only  the  taxpayer 
who  IS  losing  money,  but  also  the  people  who 
are  truly  in  need 

This  report  concluded  what  I  have  al- 
ways believed  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
most  promising  medicine  available  to 
battle  the  twin  diseases  of  programmatic 
fraud  and  abuse,  is  competition  The 
problem  which  the  medicare  law  was  cre- 
ated to  solve  was  real  then,  and  it  is  real 
now.  'We  can  take  the  medicare  law  and 
make  it  better  "We  can  instill  the  statute 
with  competitive  forces  to  assure  that  the 
whole  range  of  nursing  home  and  home 
health  care  services  are  made  available 
to  every  senior  citizen  in  want  or  need. 
We  can  keep  our  social  commitment 
while  preserving  our  promise  to  make 
government  work  more  efficiently  and 
less  costly. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  we  can  do  to  improve  the 
health  and  Increase  the  sense  of  security 
and  dignity  for  countless  generations  of 
senior  citizens.  It  is  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us.  and  one  we  can  easily  meet  if  we  so- 
lidify behind  this  legislative  effort  and 
produce  the  legislative  changes  needed 
between  now  and  the  coming  months  of 
the  97th  Congress, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  an  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  3211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled. 

SHORT    TITI.E 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Community   Home   Health   Services   Act   of 

1980". 

PURPOSE 

Sec  2  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  In  general  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  home  health  care 
provided  by  proprietary  home  health  agen- 
cies and  to  expand  the  coverage  of  com- 
munity homt  health  services  provided  by 
hospitals. 
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DvmAci   ro«    HoMi    health 

SCIVU-ES 

3«c-  3  (»)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Art  l»  amended  by  strikiiiK  "ui  and  re- 
lated po«! -hixipltttl  serMi-es  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  ■  related  post -hospital  services 
home  health  services  and  coinmunltv  home 
health  servlcem 

(b)  Section  18iaia)i3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows 

■■(3»    home  health  services 

(CI  Section  ISiaidi  of  auch  Act  is  repealed 

id)  Section  1813(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   - 

( I  I  by  striking'  out  "ib) .  (c) ,  and  (d  >  '  and 
Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  •(bi   and   (c)       and 

(3i  by  alrllilnt?  ovit  poat-hospltal  extended 
care  serviced,  and  post-hocpllal  home  health 
aervlces  and  Inserting;  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
poat-h'j«pltal   extended  care  servlcea" 

(Cj  Section  lauia)  (3)  iU|  of  such  Act  la 
amended    - 

ill    by    striking    out    "poat-hoapltal    home 
health  servlcea     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
home  health  services   . 

i3i  by  Inaerilng  '  occupational.  '  after  "or 
physical    .   and 

|3|  by  striking  out  '  for  any  of  the  condi- 
tions '  and  all  that  follows  through  extended 
care  service* 

(fi  Section  1833(aM3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  up  to  100  visits 
during  a  calendar  year". 

igi  Section  lB33|b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  — 

(  1  ;  by  striking  ovit  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (  1  I   In  the  first  sentence,  and 

(3i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  in.serilng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ,  and  t3i  such  de- 
ductible shall  nut  apply  with  r«ap«ct  to  home 
health  services 

(hi  Section  1834  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

(II  Section  lB3SiaM3l(A|  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  occupational."  after 
"or  physical" 

(J  I  Section  issue)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "suhaectlona  (11  and 
(n)  '  In  the  material  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  lr«ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  subsection 
(1)       and 

(3 1  by  striking  o:.it  "subsections  (1)  and 
(ni  "  In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    'subsection  ill  ' 

Iki  Section  1861  imi  (4i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  Inserting  the  following  C>efore 
the  semicolon  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a  training  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary" 

(1)  Section  18C1  (mi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  etid  thereof  the 
following    new    paragraph 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  term  home  health  services  In- 
cludes I  without  regard  to  the  precediiig  pro- 
visions of  this  BUbaectloni  aiiv  profeaeional 
health  service  or  Item  pruvlded  in  an  Indi- 
viduals home  bv  a  hr>apl'.al  or  by  members 
of  Its  stati  acting  as  such  (Including  any 
physician,  nurse  social  worker  therapist 
technician  home  health  aide  dietitian  or 
other  personnel)  as  an  alternative  to  InsM- 
tutlonal  care.  If  such  services  do  not  quallfv 
for  payment  ( ae  ')\itpatient  hospital  services 
or  otherwise  1  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  excluding  however  any  Item  nr 
service  if  It  would  not  be  Included  under 
subsection  ibi  if  furrUshed  to  an  Inpatient 
of  a  hospital    ' 

(mi  Section  IBCl  (n)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed 

(n»  Section  1801  of  a\ich  Art  Is  amended  — 

(II  by  striking  ou*  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  iSi  bv  Inserting  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ifli  and  bv  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (8l 

"111  meets  s  'ch  adfll'lorisl  re<-ul'e->irr\'^ 
(Including  condltlona  relating  to  bonding  or 
eatabllshlng  of  aacrow  accounts  a«  the  Sec- 


retary finds  neceasary  for  the  financial  se- 
curity of  the  program)  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  for  the  efTectlve  and  efBclent 
operation   of    the   program  ".    and 

i2i    bv  striking  out     except  that"  the  first 
•ime    It    appears    in    the    material    following 
paragraph   i  rt )    and  all   that   follows  through 
retju.a'ions      and    . 

(01  Section  1816ie)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  i subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (4)i  after  the  Secre- 
tary  may'   !n   paragraph   i3i.    and 

i2i  bv  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof 

i4i  Notwithstanding  sut>sectlons  (ai  and 
I  d  1  and  paragraphs  '  1  i  i'i\  and  ( 3  i  of  this 
surwertiun  the  Se<  retarv  shall  designate  re- 
gional agencies  or  or^-ani/.ationa  which  have 
entered  into  an  ai;rremeiit  with  hun  under 
thl.s  section  to  perform  fututli.n.s  vinder  svich 
agreement  with  respect  to  home  health 
agencies  i  a.s  defliied  m  sectlrm  1861  iio  i  m 
the  region  except  that  in  assigning  such 
ageni  les  to  suih  desi>:iiated  regional  anencies 
or  organizations  the  Secretary  shall  assign  a 
home  health  agencv  which  is  a  subdivision 
of  a  hospi'al  I  and  such  agency  and  hospital 
are  atBllated  or  under  common  control)  onlv 
If  he  determiners  that  such  assignment  would 
rwiult  In  the  more  efTectivr  and  etHi  lent  ad- 
nunistratlon  of  this  title   ' 

I  p)  Section  190'Jiai  i  13l  ( A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end 
of  clause  ill  and  by  adding  after  clause  (111 
the  following 

■■(111  I  for  the  Inclusion  a-s  a  home  health 
service  under  the  plan  of  anv  :tem  or  service 
which  Is  Included  as  a  home  health  service 
under   title   XVTI   of   this   Act    and" 

iqi  Section  3a6(c)(l)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "and  post-hospltal 
home  health  services"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    'and  home  health  servlcea   .   and 

13  1  bv  strl''lng  out  'or  post -honpltal  home 
health  services  ■  In  clause  (B) 

I  r  I  Section  7id)  (  1  i  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■post -hospital  home  heal'h  services  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  home  health  serv- 
ices" 

imrrrvi  datt 

.Srr  4  The  amendm.ents  made  by  'his  Act 
shall  tierome  efTectlve  <>0  davs  after  'he  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  ef- 
fective onlv  with  respect  to  Items  and  aerv- 
lces furnished  on  or  after  such  efTectlve  date 

Thi    LoNtiitsT    Batti.c    or    All 
■  Bv  OasiN  O    HsT'  H  . 

Consider  the  c-ase  of  Mrs  Hamilton  An  81- 
year-oid  widow  she  lives  alone  In  her  own 
home  She  has  no  grandchildren  .^he  raised 
a  son  and  twn  daughters  who  were  the  Joy 
of  her  life  until  all  three  were  killed  In  a 
blaarre  bus  accident  four  years  ago  After 
recovering  from  a  stroke  Mrs  Hamilton  was 
diagnosed  as  having  uncontrolled  hyperten- 
sion In  October  1978  she  was  assigned  a 
home  health  aide  for  two  hours  twice  a  week 

The  nurse  wovi)d  come  monitor  Mrs  Ham- 
lltons  blood  pressure  and  talk  with  her 
SfimeM.-TAPS  The  n ■  i rse  would  s'op  a*  •  h^  AA;P 
or  the  pharmacy  to  save  her  patient  a  trip 
Mrs  Hamilton  looked  f r  rward  to  these  visits 
Then  one  day  she  was  Informed  that  her 
Medlf-are  allotment  of  home  health  care  was 
exhausted  under  the  law  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  receive  more  than  one  hundred  vis- 
its unless  she  first  submitted  to  a  period  of 
hosnirall'atl  n  r.r  a  stav  '.n  a  t,  rsin-  home 
Both  patient  and  doctor  protested  this  hos- 
pltallEatlon  requirement  Mrs  Hamilton  was 
not  In  need  of  Institutional  care  And  the 
very  thought  of  a  nursing  home  frightened 
her  "WTiy  should  I  have  to  go  to  a  nursing 
home'>  I  alreadv  hare  a  home  she  said  Her 
rather   a  German  Immigrant    had  always  re- 


garded the  Altenhaua  or  "oldfolks'  home"  a* 
the  place  where  society  put  the  discards  of 

life  the  hopelessly  Infirm,  the  maladjusted. 
\hf  in.sane  If  that  e.er  was  the  case  it  Is 
no  longer,  but  try  to  convince  Mrs  Hamilton 
of  that 

When  a  social  worker  notified  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton that  her  Medicare  visit*  were  exhausted, 
her  blood  pressure  went  up  from  236  100  to 
373  100  within  half  an  hour  She  had  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  emergency  room  where 
she  was  medicated  and  allowed  to  rest  until 
her  blood  pressure  dropped  Until  she  once 
again  qualified  for  Medlcare-authorlred 
home  health  care  her  nurse  friend  volun- 
teered four  hours  a  week  of  her  own  time  to 
care  for  her 

M.-B  Hamilton  s  lonely  battle  is  one  of 
many  I  am  well  aware  of  the  critically  Im- 
portant work  performed  by  nursing  homes  for 
;l;e  elderly  infirm  viho  require  in.Mltutlonal- 
Ization  A  growing  number  of  lawmakers, 
though  and  a  majority  of  our  countrys 
health  practitioners  believe  the  number  of 
people  requiring  nursing-home  care  has  been 
grossly  overestimated  'An  astounding  35 
per  cent  of  Americans  In  nursing  homes  do 
not  have  to  be  there  ■'  says  Congreaaman 
Claude  Pepper  chairman  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging  himself  living  proof 
that  some  of  us  are  ageless  'They  could  re- 
ceive more  compassionate,  leas  coetly  care 
at  home  " 

HUMANTTT     Or     HOMI     CABB 

The  kind  of  home  care  I  am  talking  about 
brings  people  professional  health  services 
while  helping  them  to  remain  Independent 
Home  health  services  are  substantially  less 
expensive  than  nursing-home  rare  and  emi- 
nently more  humane  than  the  enforced 
transfer  of  a  disabled  but  functioning  elderly 
person  to  a  chronic  care  Institution  or  hos- 
pital t>ed   or  an  unattended  death  at  home 

The  I"  S  Census  Bureau  and  the  National 
Health  Survey  estimate  that  about  5  per  cent 
of  our  pfipulatlon  aged  65  and  over  or 
slightly  more  than  one  million  people  are 
housebound  or  bedridden  Other  estimate* 
are  higher  In  any  event  the  numbers  will  In- 
crease as  our  population  grows  older  In  1900 
one  In  every  35  Amerl-ans  was  85  years  old 
or  older    Todav  it  s  one  in   ten 

Elghtv  per  cent  of  i hi  se  aged  65  and  over 
sufTer  a  chronic  medical  dl.sorder  of  some 
kind  srthrltLs  orthopedic  disorders  of  the 
lets  and  hips  heart  dl.se«Be  stroke  or  a 
range  of  psvcjiologlcal  maladies  Many  of 
their  problems  can  best  be  sf.lved  bv  helping 
to  limit  the  physical  demands  on  them  which 
result  In  shortness  of  breath  A  modeet 
amoont  r,f  help  cleaning  and  shopping  com- 
bined with  basic  medloal  care  for  recurring 
infe  tlons  and  the  administration  of  proper 
medications  is  what  these  oailents  need 
These  services  can  be  provided  at  home 
without  having  to  restrict  older  peoples 
activities  or   deprive   them   of  their   Ubertlee 

Whv  then  are  people  shut  up  In  Instltu- 
'Irns  wh»n  thev  can  be  cared  for  at  home' 
Within  our  WKrie'v  and  nerhaoa  In  the  West- 
ern world  as  a  whole  the  attitude  toward 
avlrie  and  gr>ow!n';  old  Is  negative  Mvich  of 
our  "pop  culture  crea'es  a  mood  in  which 
the  old  are  seen  as  ugly  and  useless  They 
are  dIfTerent  snd  we  want  to  shunt  them  off 
somewhere 

These  are  the  social  ressrns  hut  there  are 
also  financial  reasons  TTle  XVTII  of  Medi- 
care and  Title  XLX  of  Medicaid  fond  the 
cos's  of  nurslne-home  ca'e  Thnuah  these 
nrovlslons.  money  Is  nrovlded  but  only  for 
Instltutlonsl'ied  heal'h  care  Thev  do  not 
re'-mlt  suDoort  for  the  chronlcallv  disabled 
older  Demon  at  home  The  lack  of  a  *ax  In- 
cen'lve  to  ke»n  o'd  oeonle  home  combined 
wl'h  the  amilab'll'v  o'  iro' ernment  funding 
onlv  for  nors'n»-home  n-isliT'e-^snce  means 
•h\'  voun?  rour>'e«  or  o"he-  f»m"v  members 
willing  to  cire  for  tbeir  elderlv  must  labor 
under   »    sperjai    financial    hardship 
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Currently,  I  am  working  on  legislation  to 
remedy  the  sltufttlon  I  have  described  There 
are  about  34.000  nursing  homes  for  the  aged 
and  dependent  In  our  country  today  They 
house  about  900,000  people  They  range  In 
size  from  ten  to  two  thousand  beds.  They  are 
intended  to  play  a  merciful  and  rehabilita- 
tive role,  and  for  a  large  number  of  elderly 
they  do  so  But  for  the  others,  the  older  peo- 
ple who  perceive  Institutionalization  as  the 
prelude  to  death,  there  ought  to  be  an  alter- 
native 

Earlier  In  this  century,  a  nursing  home 
was  maintained  by  New  York  City  on  Welfare 
Island  mow  called  Roosevelt  Island).  In  the 
Ea*t  River  A  physician  approached  an  un- 
well but  independent  aged  lady  and  told  her 
that  she  would  now  be  sent  to  Welfare  Is- 
land She  looked  up  at  him  anxious  and 
frightened,  and  said,  "But  Doctor.  I  don't 
want   to  go  to  Farewell  Island  " 


AMENDMENTS  StrBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINQ 


By  Mr   MOYNIHAN  'for  himself 

and  Mr.  Durkin)  : 

S.    3212     A    bill    to    deslrnate    the 

"Tliomas  J.  Mclntyre  Federal  Building"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Worlcs. 

THOMAS   J     M'lWTTar  rEDtaAL   bijilding 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  name  the  Federal 
Building  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  after  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Mclntyre. 

Senator  Mclntyre  served  In  the  US 
Senate  from  1962  to  1978  and  earned  a 
reputation  among  his  colleagues  as  a 
courageous  and  articulate  spokesman. 
While  in  the  Senate  be  became  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  arms  control  and 
technology  and  a  leading  advocate  of 
Bolar  energy.  I  shall  remember  most 
vividly  his  courageous  ajid  articulate 
support  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
for  which  he  received  national  recogni- 
tion I  said  at  that  time,  and  would  like 
to  repeat  now,  that  his  courage  and  will 
in  that  fipbatc  reminded  one  of  the 
granite  of  his  native  State. 

Tom  Mclntyre's  career  a.";  a  public 
servant  was  not  confined  to  his  16  years 
in  the  Senate  He  served  as  mayor  of  his 
hometovtTi,  Laconia,  N.H  .  from  1949  to 
1951  and  is  a  decorated  veteran  of  World 
War  II 

I  am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  this  bill  and  urge  its  speedy 
approval  by  my  colleagues.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S      254* 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2542.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

S      S203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Goldwateri 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3203.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of 
certain  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
business  use  of  homes  and  the  rental  of 
residences  to  family  members,  and  for 
other  purposes 


COMPREHENSIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE.  COMPENSATION.  AND 
LIABIUTY  ACT  OF  1980— S  1480 
AND  H.R.  7020 

amendment    no      2823 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  I 

Mr.  STAFFORD  'for  himself.  Mr 
Randolph,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr 
Heinz,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr.  Leahy) 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  <S.  1480  >  to 
provide  for  liability  compensation,  clean- 
up, and  emergency  response  for  hazard- 
ous substances  released  into  the  environ- 
ment and  the  cleanup  of  inactive  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  sites 

amendment    no      2633 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  <  for  himself,  Mr  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr  Bradley,  Mr,  Williams.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Burdick.  and  Mr.  Leahy)  submitted 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7020'  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide 
authorities  to  respond  to  releases  of  haz- 
ardous waste  from  Inactive  hazardous 
waste  sites  which  endanger  public  health 
and  the  environment,  to  establish  a  haz- 
ardous waste  response  fund  to  be  fund- 
ed by  a  system  of  fees,  to  establish  pro- 
hibitions and  requirements  concerning 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites,  to  pro- 
vide for  liability  of  persons  responsible 
for  releases  of  hazardous  waste  at  such 
sites,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  substitute  for  various  "su- 
perfund  '  bills  pending  in  the  Senate.  I 
introduce  this  substitute  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr,  Moynihan. 
Mr  Bradley,  Mr  Mitchell,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr 
Leahy 

As  I  said  last  Friday.  I  believe  that 
S  1480  is  the  best  bill  for  the  task  at 
hand  It  is  the  product  of  more  than  3 
years  of  effort  by  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  It  is  a  sound  bill.  It  is  a  workable 
bill. 

However,  in  consideration  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  remedial  legislation  to 
respond  to  the  problems  caused  by  the 
release  of  chemical  poisons  into  our  en- 
vironment. I  am  putting  forward  a  com- 
promise This  compromise  incorporates 
those  parts  of  S  1480,  H  R.  7020  and 
HR  85  on  which  there  is  broad  con- 
sensus Given  the  lateness  of  this  ses- 
sion, il  IS  my  hope  that  this  proposal 
wil  be  an  acceptable  compromise  for  all 
concerned. 

TTie  compromise  embodies  conces- 
sions that  I  would  otherwise  not  make. 
Eut  I  make  the  concessions  because,  even 
as  we  diEcuss  the  issue  in  this  chamber, 
more  chemical  poisons  are  being  released 
into  our  environment,  threatening  the 
health  and  well  being  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans 


It  remains  my  view  that  the  need  to 
develop  legislation  to  deal  with  toxic 
substances  demands  the  highest  prionty 
of  the  Congress.  We  have  worked  on  It 
for  two  Congresses  already,  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  public  believes  legislation  ia 
needed. 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been 
urged  to  adopt  the  two  House-passed 
bills.  H.R.  85  and  H.R.  7020,  and,  thus, 
avoid  the  need  for  a  conference  or  for 
further  legislative  action  Because  so 
many  persons  have  seriously  advanced 
this  proposition,  I  feel  I  should  explam 
why  this  alternative  Is  not  acceptable 

For  3  years,  the  Senate  has  worked  on 
a  bill  that  would  respond  to  emergencies 
caused  by  chemical  poisons,  and  to  seek 
to  discourage  the  release  of  those  chem- 
icals into  the  environment.  In  many 
ways,  the  Senate  bill  Is  analogous  to  the 
natural  disaster  assistance  programs  we 
have  enacted  Into  law  When  those  nat- 
ural disaster  assistance  laws  were  en- 
acted, no  one  suggested  that  we  should 
help  victims  of  floods,  but  not  victims  of 
earthquakes. 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  make  that 
kind  of  distinction  when  dealing  with 
chemical  emergencies  than  it  does  when 
dealing  with  natural  emergencies.  But, 
that  Is  what  the  House  bills  do  They 
cover  two  narrow  areas — spills  of  299 
substances  into  navigable  waters,  and  re- 
leases from  inactive  hazardous  waste 
sites. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  review  some 
actual  chemical  emergencies  to  judge 
whether  they  would  have  been  covered  if 
the  two  House  bills  had  been  law  when 
the  emergencies  happened 

The  release  of  Kepone  Into  the  James 
River,  which  posed  a  threat  to  the  entire 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  House  bills. 

The  Hudson  River's  contamination  by 
PCB"s  would  not  be  covered. 

PBBs  in  Michigan,  where  damages 
exceeded  SI 00  milUon,  would  not  be 
covered. 

DBCP.  a  pesticide  knowTi  to  cause 
sterility  in  males  at  high  dosage  levels,  is 
found  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  wells 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  That  condi- 
tion would  not  be  covered  by  the  House 
bills. 

TCE  contaminates  wells  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  many  parts  of  New 
England;  90  percent  of  these  cases  would 
not  be  covered. 

PCB's  were  released  a  few  months  ago 
in  an  accident  at  a  feed  plant  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  contamination  found  its 
way  to  19  States  and  2  foreign  coun- 
tries. That  would  not  be  covered. 

Train  derailments  at  Waverly.  Tenn.. 
and  at  Crestview.  Fla  .  that  killed  and 
injured  scores  of  people  would  not  be 
covered;  nor  would  the  abandonment  of 
60,000  pounds  of  leaking  and  dangerous 
drums  of  phosphorus  In  Hagerstown, 
Md 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples  But, 
they  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
There  is  simplv  no  good  reason  for  us  to 
help  one  victim  of  poison,  but  not  an- 
other The  test  should  not  be  whether  a 
person    was    poisoned    by    river    water 
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rather  than  well  water,  or  by  toxic  waste 
burled  m  the  ground  rather  than  toxic 
waste  discharged  to  the  ground  The  test 
should  be  whether  the  person  was  poi- 
soned I  assure  \ou  that  the  victim  does 
not  care  to  make  thase  distinctions,  nor 
should  the  ConKre.vi 

Finally,  we  should  not  underestimate 
the  impact  thai  jurisdictional  considera- 
tions had  on  the  shape  and  scope  o(  the 
two  House  bills 

Each  of  those  bills  is  a  good  first  step 
within  narrow  confines  But.  even  if 
Representative  Florio  had  wanted  to  go 
beyond  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites, 
he  almost  certainly  would  have  come  up 
against  a  jurisdictional  barrier  Similar- 
ly, the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
would  have  run  into  a  jurLsdictional  bar- 
rier If  it  had  sought  to  go  beyond  the 
issue  of  navigable  waters 

In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  could  go 
further  because  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
Issues  IS  consolidated  m  our  committee 
With  that  option  available  to  us.  our 
members  elected  to  do  not  only  what  they 
could,  but  also  what  sound  public  policy 
demanded — report  a  compreheiisive  bill 
That  Is  really  what  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  should  do.  as  well 

But.  circumstances  and  time  present 
the  barrier  here 

There  Is  no  need  at  thi.s  time  to  at- 
tempt to  place  the  blame  for  our  Inability 
to  enact  needed  legislation  There  have 
been  honest  differences  of  opinion  amonK 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  on  tins  matter 
and  among  representatives  of  Industne.s 
affected  by  the  various  propasals 

From  the  very  beginning.  I  have  in- 
vited— even  urged — responsible  com- 
panies to  come  forward  to  work  with  us 
to  develop  a  sound  and  reasonable  bill 
S.  1480  reflects  many  of  the  proposal 
offered  to  us  by  .some  of  those  companies 
My  compromise  propwal.  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  reflects  even  more  in  an 
effort  to  gain  some  time  in  our  sfuggle 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  these  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

I  am  confident  that  ultimately  there 
will  be  a  law,  whether  U  is  this  year  or 
the  next  or  the  year  after  that  The 
question  Is  not  whether  but  when-  and 
what  kind 

The  only  other  question  i.s  whether  the 
victims  of  this  struggle  will  include  not 
only  Americans  who  have  been  po  soned 
by  chemicals,  but  companies  and  indus- 
tries that  have  .squandered  their  credi- 
bility and  respect  Someday,  they,  too. 
may  go  to  the  well  to  draw  water  and 
f\nd  that  It  has  been  poisoned  I  appeal 
to  them  to  Join  with  us  In  the  effort  'o 
take  this  first  step  In  the  quest  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  environment 
against  the  hazards  of  chemical  pol.son.s 

Mr  MITCHELL,  Mr  President.  I  have 
expressed  my  strong  support  for  .super - 
fund  legislation  on  many  occasions  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  to  my  con- 
stituents In  Maine 

It  1;  my  belief  that  S  1480.  which  I 
have  cof  ponsored.  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, repreaent  a  workable,  reasonable 
approach  to  hazardous  waste  cleanup 
and  compensation    I  also  believe  that  a 


substantial    number    of    my    colleague.-; 
support  S    1480 

Ho\>r\er,  as  the  96th  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
lay Senate  consideration  of  S    1480 

In  light  of  the  lateness  of  the  date 
and  the  urgent  need  for  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  tlie  ever-growing  problem  of 
toxic  wastes,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a 
.sub.stiiute  to  S  1480  introduced  toda'. 
by  m>  colleague  from  Vermont,  Senator 
Stafforp 

Thi.s  bill  represents  a  po.sitive  step  in 
controlling  the  spread  of  chemical 
waste-,  cleaning  up  Inactive  dumpslte.s 
as  well  as  ongoing  release.s  of  hazardous 
.substances  Into  the  environment,  and 
comr>er,sating  victim.s  of  chemical 
poison.v 

The  bill  mandates  remedial  Govern- 
ment re.sponse  ti  releases  of  hazardous 
substances  without  regard  to  the  medium 
in  which  it  occurs   as  does  S    1480 

The  bill  retains  the  concept  of  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  cleanup  costs  nat- 
ural resource  damages  and  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expen.ses  for  victims  in- 
jured bv  toxic  .substances 

A  strict  liability  standard  is  establl'-hed 
for  the  release  of  hazardous  wastes  that 
require  cleanup,  or  that  result  In  dam- 
ages to  natural  re.sources,  as  In  S    1480 

Mr  President  there  are  elements  of 
S  1480  that  are  not  contained  In  this 
substitute  bill  The  provisions  we  have 
eliminated  were  those  that  generated 
considerable  controversy  resulting  in  de- 
lay of  Senate  passage  of  S  1480  While  I 
supported  these  provisions,  I  am  willinR 
to  accommodate  the  concerns  expre.ssed 
in  a  spirit  of  comiromise 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  poten- 
tially crisis  proportions  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  has  stated 
that  toxic  waste.s  may  be  the  most  serious 
threat  to  public  health  in  our  countrv  in 
the  next  decade  So  it  is  In  this  spirit  of 
urgency  that  I  cosponsor  this  substitute 
to  S    1 480  today 


STATE  AND  IXKTAL  FISCAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

AMENDMENT    NO      397* 

'Ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed  ' 

Mr  EXON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iS  2,574  I  to  authorize  an  extension 
and  amendmeiit  of  the  revenue  sharing 
program  to  provide  general  purpose  fis- 
cal assi.stance  to  local  government  and 
for  other  purposes 

•  Mr  EXON  Mr  Pre.sldent  earlier  this 
>ear  I  introduced  S  2678  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  a  5 -year  reau- 
thorization of  general  revenue  sharing. 
With  a  special  feature  for  State  revenue 
sharing  Under  my  bill.  State  govern- 
ments would  have  been  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate In  State  revenue  sharing  by  vol- 
untarily returning  categorical  grants  to 
the  Treasury 

I  was  pleased  to  .see  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  felt  there  was  merit 
to  this  concept  and  authorized  the  Ad- 
visory Comml.ssion  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  do  a  study  on  my  proposal 
during  the  upcoming  year 


Furthermore,  in  the  time  since  I  in- 
troduced S  2678,  Senator  Dole  has  in- 
troduced a  similar  and  excellent  bill,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  favor- 
ably considered  a  provision  ofTered  by 
Congres.sman  Livitas  of  Georgia  which 
hLso  links  Slate  revenue  sharing  to  re- 
duction of  categorical  grants  in  1982  and 
1983 

Mr  President.  I  Intend  to  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  the  upcoming  general 
rp\enue-shanng  legislation  which  would 
create  a  pilot  project  to  test  the  feasibil- 
ity of  States  exchanging  categorical 
grunts  for  revenue  sharing  moneys  In 
my  op.nion.  it  is  inadequate  simply  to 
study  the  concept,  but  it  may  be  prema- 
ture to  adopt  this  procedure  completely, 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
done  without  testing  some  of  the  me- 
chanics involved 

The  pilot  project  which  I  suggest  will 
utilize  the  procedures  outlined  in  S  2678. 
the  b.ll  I  introduced  earlier  m  the  year. 
t  ut  Will  slop  short  of  completely  adopt- 
ing a  categ.:)rical  grant  trade-in  program 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
done 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations w.U  conduct  Its  study  of  this  con- 
cept m  conjunction  w.th  the  TVeasuo' 
Uep.irUnent  s  conduct  of  the  pilot  proj- 
e(  t  The  pilot  project  will  involve  no 
more  than  five  SUtes  which  voluntarily 
agree  to  participate 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  In 

I  .'IP  RtCORD 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

On  page  36  b«twe«n  lines  3  and  3  insert 
the  following  new  paragrapli 

(.31  Establishment  or  scparati  stati 
GMVEHNMiNT  A  I  ouNT  -FoT  tile  entitlement 
period  beglnninR  October  1  1980  tiie  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  within  the  TYust  Fund 
a  -State  government  account  which  shall  be 
crejlied  only  with  amounts  transferred  to 
that  account  under  section  107A(d)  and 
which  shall  lie  used  to  make  the  payments 
to  State  governments  provided  for  bv  sec- 
tion  107A 

On  page  37.  beglnnlnK  with  line  4  Btrtke 
out  through  line  15  on  page  39,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection' 

lei  Phot  PaojicT  tr  npriONAi.  RtvxNri 
SHA«INC.  Patment  to  State  OovmNMiNTS  in 
LiEf  or  Catecori-al  Grants  — 

(it    In   general  — Subtitle   A  of   title   I  of 

•■•le  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 

after  section   107  liit  following  new  section: 

-Sec      107A     Pilot    Project    Under    Which 

State        Govern  ment        Mat 

Elect   ENTrrLEMENT   in   Lieu 

or         Catecobical         OaAirr 

Funding 

"lai  General  Rule — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  107.  the  amount  a 
State  government  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  subtitle  for  the  entitle- 
ment perl.cKl  beginning  Otcober  I,  1980.  shall 
no'  exceed  the  amount  of  the  categorical 
grant  fundlnjt  reduction  elected  by  that 
State  for  that  entitlement  period  No  more 
than  5  S'.ates  .selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  ail  States  applying  may  elect  to  have 
'his  *e   tl  ,n  apply 

bi    CATE&<5RirAL  Grant  Funding  Rtdcc- 

TION   Ei  EfTION  — 

"i  I  )  In  cenerai  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,   the   amount    of   the   categorical   grant 
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funding  reduction  elected  by  a  SUte  for  any 
entitlement  period  Is  the  sum  of  that  State's 
allolmenu  under  categorical  grant  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  coincides  with  the 
entitlement  period — 

(A)  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
chief  executive  offlcer  of  that  State  as  cate- 
gorical gram  programs  under  which  the 
State's  allotment  l*  to  t)e  transferred  to  the 
Slate  government  account  established  un- 
der section  105(a)(3).  and 

•(B)  under  whlcli  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  SUte  for  the  fiscal  year  la  transferred 
to  that  account, 

"(3l  Limitation  on  amount  or  election  — 
The  amount  of  the  categorical  grant  fund- 
ing reduction  elected  by  any  State  ahall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  allocated  for 
the  entitlement  period  to  the  units  of  local 
government  within  such  State, 

"(c)  DwiNmoNS;  Special.  Rulxs — For 
purposes   of    this   section — 

"(1)  CATEOoaicAL  GRAirr  program — The 
term  categorical  grant  program'  means  any 
program  for  which  the  budget  authority  Is 
inciuued  In  Appendix  H  of  the  Special 
Anaiyseb.  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 1981.  other  than — 

I  A)  any  such  program  designated  by  the 
Preitident  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a  program  of 
grants  for  payments  to  Individuals,  or 

"(B)  any  such  program  under  which  each 
State's  allotment  la  not  determined  by 
reference  to  the  allotment  of  other  States 
and  which  Is  not  Intended  to  operate  In  all 
States  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tering department  or  agency  charged  with 
ttie  administration  of  the  program) 

"(2)  ALLOTMENT, — The  term  'allotment' 
means  any  aJlolment.  apportionment,  or 
other  division  of  funding  under  a  categorical 
grant  program,  determined  before  any 
rea;lotment,  reapportionment,  or  redtvtslon 
of  funding 

"(3)  Designation  by  cHicr  EXECUTrvE 
orricEn  —  In  order  for  the  allotment  of  ^ 
State  under  a  categorical  grant  program  to 
be  transferred  to  the  State  government 
account,  the  designation  ahall  be — 

"(Ai   irrevocable, 

"(B)  made  In  writing.  In  such  form  and 
•nanner  a«  the  Oecieiary  may  prescribe,  by 
the  chief  executive  otTicer  of  that  State,  and 

"(C)  received  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  the  program  before 
February  i.  1981. 

"Id  I  TaANSFEB  or  Allotments  to  State 
Government  Account  —Whenever  the  chJef 
executive  officer  of  a  State  deslgnate.s  a 
categorical  grant  program  under  subsection 
(cm3),  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the 
amount  of  that  State's  allotment  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  that  program  from  the 
appropriation  for  that  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  State  government  account  estab- 
lished under  section  105(ai  (3)  The  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  thla  subsection  shall  be  tran.s- 
ferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  account 
to  w.'.irh  the  appropriation  Is  credited  to 
the  State  gv. /ernment  account  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  Proper 
adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
••'•.imates  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

■  e  Application  With  CERXArv  Reallot- 
MENT  Provisions  —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  now 
or  hereafter  enacted  (except  to  the  extent 
that  such  provision  explicitly  overrides  this 
subsection  I.  if  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
a  State  designates  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram under  this  section  as  a  program  from 
which  that  Slate's  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  to  l>e  transferred  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment account  estabiuhed  under  section 
I05(aj(3).     then     such     transfer     shall     be 


treated,  for  purposes  of  any  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  the  reallotment  of  amounts 
not  paid  under  the  program  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment, as  If  It  constituted  a  payment  to 
that  State  under  the  program  " 

(2)  Study  or  optional  revenue  sharing 
payment  to  state  governments  in  lieu  or 
categorical  grants  — 

(A|  In  genehal — The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall 
study  and  evaluate  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  would  t)e  involved  m  maicing 
payments  to  State  governments  under  title  I 
of  the  Slate  and  lx>cal  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  which  would  be  payable  only  it  the 
State  government  elected  to  reduce,  for  the 
enilllemenl  period  for  which  the  election  is 
made,  the  amounts  it  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive In  categorical  grants  ( within  the  mean- 
ing of  bectlon  i07A(ciilii  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  made 
to  the  Stale  under  such  title  for  the  entitle- 
ment period" 

(B)  Pilot  project  included  in  study  —The 
study  conducied  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  Include  a  study  of  the  pilot  project 
conducted  under  section  107A  of  the  Act 

(C)  Report  to  be  completed  by  august  i. 
issi — The  Commission  shall  complete  its 
study  and  evaluation  and  report  the  results 
thereof,  together  with  any  recommendations 
It  may  deem  appropriate,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  United  States  Senate,  not  later 
than  Aut;U!>t  1.  1981 

(D)  Cooperation  or  other  federal  agen- 
cies— 

(1)  Each  department,  agency  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions   under  this  paragraph 

(111  Tht  head  of  each  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  Is  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  Commission  such  services 
as  the  Commission  requests  on  such  basis, 
reimbursable  and  otherwise,  as  may  ise  agreed 
between  the  department  or  agency  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  All  such  re- 
quests shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
thn  Commission, 

(ill I  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a 
reimbursable  ba'ls,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request 

lE)  Authorization  or  appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection 

(3  1  The  Secretary  shall  idopt  any  regula- 
tions necessary  for  Implementation  of  the 
pilot  project,  and  .shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  not 
later  than  August  1  1981  the  results  of  the 
pilot  project  and  any  recommendations  for 
extension  or  expansion  of  the  project  # 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"LT  COL,  MATT  URBAN  DAY"— A 
FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  A  MICHI- 
GAN HERO 

•  Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1980.  the  city  of  Sault  Ste  Mane. 
Mich  ,  will  honor  one  of  my  State's  most 
heroic  sons — Army  Lt.  Col,  Matt  Urban 
(USA-ret  >  of  Holland.  Mich, — !n  long- 
delayed  recognition  for  the  courageous 
exploits  during  World  War  II  which 
earned  him  our  Nation's  highest  award 
for  valor — the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 


I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  ap- 
plauding Colonel  Urban  for  his  heroic 
deeds,  and  to  compliment  Sault  Ste 
Marie  for  deciding  to  hold  a  "Lt.  Col, 
Matt  Urban  Day  "  as  its  tribute  to  his 
courage  m  defense  of  our  Nation,  Colonel 
Urban  will  be  honored  with  a  parade 
through  Sault  Ste,  Marie  at  2  p.m.  on 
November  29.  and  with  a  reception  at 
Lake  Superior  College  and  a  banquet  at 
the  armory  later  in  the  day. 

The  events  leading  to  this  well -de- 
served recognition  of  Colonel  Urban  span 
of  25  years,  Mr  President,  since  it  was 
not  until  just  this  July  that  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Urban 
by  a  grateful  Government,  His  acts  of 
heroism  were  performed  in  1944.  during 
fighting  between  American  and  German 
troops  in  France  after  the  D-Day  in- 
vasion of  Normandy  Colonel  Urban  was 
a  captain  at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  as  so  often  happens  in 
the  confusion  of  war,  the  recommenda- 
tion for  Colonel  Urban "s  Medal  of  Honor 
by  one  oi  his  men,  Sgt,  Earl  Evans  of 
Miami,  Fla,,  was  lost  by  the  Pentagon 
for  these  many  years  It  was  only  about 
2  years  ago  that  another  member  of 
Colonel  Urban  s  old  unit,  the  2d  Bat- 
talion, 60th  Infantry  of  the  venerable 
9th  Infantry  Division — the  "Old  Reli- 
ables'"— renoiminated  him  in  another  let- 
ter to  the  Pentagon 

But  sometimes  the  passage  of  time 
makes  such  recognition  even  sweeter,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  people  of  Michigan 
took  great  pride  when  I- resident  Carter 
placed  the  Medal  of  Honor  on  Colonel 
Urban  this  summer  as  hundreds  of  his 
former  comrades-in-arms  stood  cheer- 
ing at  the  9lh  Infantry's  annual  reunion. 

No  one  was  prouder  than  Colonel 
Urban 's  wife.  Jenny,  and  their  10-year- 
old  daughter,  Jennifer,  who  stood  at  his 
side  at  that  stirring  moment.  I  share 
their  pride. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Medal  of 
Honor  IS  just  the  crowning  achievement 
of  what  was  an  already  distinguished 
combat  record  Colonel  Urban  also  won 
seven  Purple  Hearts,  two  Silver  Stars, 
three  Bronze  Stars,  and  numerous  other 
citations  during  the  World  War  II  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  participated  in  Tu- 
nisia, Sicily,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Mr.  President,  Colonel  Urban  is  a  true 
American  hero,  as  the  citation  ac- 
companying his  Medal  of  Honor  elo- 
quently attests  Let  me  quote  just  one 
passage,  and  insert  the  entire  citation  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  passage  reads : 

Captain  Urban  s  persona',  leadership, 
limitless  bravery  and  repealed  extraordinary 
exposure  to  enemy  fire  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  entire  battalion  His  valorous  and 
Intrepid  actions  reflect  the  utmost  credit  on 
him  and  uphold  the  noble  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army 

I  join  with  the  people  of  Sault  Ste. 
Mane.  Mich.,  in  honoring  Colonel  Ur- 
ban, for  his  are  the  types  of  deeds  which 
stir  the  heart,  make  this  country  great 
and  make  me  proud  to  be  a  Michigander 
and  an  American. 

Colonel  Urban  s  Medal  of  Honor  Ci- 
tation follows : 
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Medal  or  Hono«  Cjtation 
Th*  President  of  the  United  Stales  o! 
America.  »iilhiirl/ed  bv  Act  of  CoiiKreM 
March  3  1803  has  awarded  In  the  name 
uf  Tiir  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
lieutenant  fol-aiel  Mali  Urban  United 
States  Arnjy  Retired  for  conspicuous  gM- 
lantry  and  in'repiditv  In  action  at  the  rwlt 
of  his  life  alj<ive  aiul  be\und  the  call  of 
duty 

D>irtnK  thr  period  14  June  to  3  September 
1944  lle\i'enant  Colonel  (then  Captain) 
Matt  Urt>an  (^l^tlnKUlslled  himself  b\  a  se- 
ries of  hold  heroic  actions  exemplified  by 
•tlniitulariv  outjitandiiiK  combat  IradTsblp 
personal  bravery,  and  a  teiiai  lous  dr.oiion 
tu  duty  while  as.^lk;ned  to  the  2d  Batiallun 
60th  Infantry  Regiment  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision t)n  14  June  Captalii  Urban*  com- 
pany attacking  at  Renouf  Krame  encoun- 
tered heavy  enemy  small  arms  and  tank 
nre  The  enemy  tanks  were  unniercifully 
raking  his  unit  <i  positions  and  Inllicilng 
heavy  casualties  Captain  Urban,  realizlni; 
that  his  compans  was  In  ImmlnrM'  danger 
of  t)elng  decimated  armed  h.ninelf  with  a 
bazooka  He  worked  his  nay  ^ith  an  ammo 
carrier  through  hed^terows  under  a  on' inn- 
ing barrage  of  ftre  to  a  point  rear  the  tanks 
He  brazenly  exposed  himself  '■'  the  eiemy 
nre  and  firing  the  bazix>Ka.  destroyed  both 
tanks  Responding  to  Captain  Urban  s  ac- 
tions his  company  moved  forvk  ard  and 
routed  the  enemy  Later  that  same  day  still 
In  the  attack  near  Orglandes  i^  aptain  Urban 
was  wounded  In  the  le^  by  direct  hre  from  a 
37mm  tank-Kun  He  refused  evacuation  and 
continued  to  lead  his  company  until  they 
moved  Into  defensive  positions  for  the 
night  At  OSOO  ho\irs  the  next  day  Captain 
Urban,  though  badly  wounded  dire'-ted  his 
company  in  another  attack  One  hour  later 
he  was  agalit  wounded  -SulTerlng  from  two 
wounds  one  serious  he  was  evacuated  to 
England  In  mid-July  while  recovering 
from  his  wounds  he  learned  o(  his  unit  s 
severe  losses  m  the  hedgerows  of  Normandy 
Realizing  his  units  need  for  battle-tested 
leaders,  he  voluntarily'  left  the  hospital  and 
hitchhiked  his  way  back  to  his  unit  near 
St  Lo  FYance  Arriving  at  the  2d  Battalion 
Command  Post  at  1130  h..urs  25  July  he 
found  that  his  unit  had  ]umped-ofT  at  1100 
hours  m  the  first  attack  of  Operation 
Cobra  '  Still  limping  from  his  leg  wound 
Captain  Urban  made  his  way  forward  to 
retake  command  of  his  company  He  found 
his  company  held  up  by  strong  eremy  op- 
p<«ltlon  Two  supporting  tanks  had  been 
destroyed  and  another  Intact  bu'  with  no 
tank  commander  or  gunner,  was  not  mov- 
ing He  liK-ated  a  lleiitenant  in  charge  of 
the  support  tanks  and  directed  a  plan  of 
attack  to  eliminate  the  enemy  strong-point 
The  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant  were  Imme- 
diately killed  by  the  heavy  enemy  fire  when 
they  tried  to  mount  the  tank  Captaij. 
Urban  though  physically  hampered  by  his 
leg  wound  and  knowing  qulcR  action  had 
to  be  taken  dashed  through  the  scathing 
fire  and  mounted  the  tank  With  enemy 
bullets  ricocheting  from  the  tank  Captain 
Urban  ordered  the  tank  forward  and.  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  enemy  fire  manned 
the  machine  gun  and  placed  devastating 
fire  on  the  enemv  His  actions  In  the  face 
of  the  enemv  fire  galvanl/ed  the  battaliiii 
Into  action  and  thev  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  enemy  position  On  2  August  Captain 
Urban  was  wovuided  In  the  chest  by  shell 
fragments  and  disregarding  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Battalion  SurKe<in  aKaIn  re- 
fused evacuation  On  6  Augtist  Captain 
Urban  became  the  commander  of  the  2d 
Battalion  On  15  August  he  was  agali; 
wounded  but  remained  with  his  unit  On 
3  September  the  id  Battalion  was  given 
the  mission  of  establishing  a  crt«sing-polnt 
on  the  MeuM  River  near  Heer.  Belgium    The 


enemv  planned  lo  stop  the  advance  of  the 
allied  Arms  by  concentrating-  heavy  lories 
at  the  Meuse  The  2d  Battalion  attacking 
toward  the  cro8slng-p<^iint  encountered 
tierce  enemy  artillery  small  arms  and  mor- 
tar fire  which  stopped  the  attack  Captain 
Urban  quickly  moved  from  hi.s  '■•■nunand 
post  to  lead  position  of  the  ba'talion  He- 
organizing  the  attacking  elements  he  per- 
sonally led  a  charge  toward  the  enemy  s 
strong-point  As  the  charge  moved  across 
the  open  terrain  Captain  Urban  was  seri- 
ously wounded  In  the  neck  Although  un- 
able til  talk  above  a  whiiper  from  the  para- 
lyzing neck  wound  and  In  danger  of  losing 
his  life  he  refused  to  t>e  evacuated  until  the 
enemv  was  routed  and  his  battalion  had 
seciired  the  croaslng-polnt  on  the  Meuse 
River  Captain  Urban  s  personal  le.idershlp 
limitless  bravery  atid  repeated  extraordinary 
exposure  to  enemy  lire  served  as  an  ii  splra- 
tlon  to  his  entire  battalion  His  valorous 
and  intrepid  actions  reflect  the  utmost  credit 
on  him  and  upliold  the  noble  tradition*  of 
the  United  States  Army 

JiMM  Y    CAsrta  9 


COMMUNITi'   SERVICE  GRANTS 

•  Mr  DUr^ENBERGER  Mr  President, 
hitely  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  need  to  return  more  deciMonmuking 
authority  to  the  Slate  and  local  levels  of 
government  I  have  not  only  encouraged 
such  discussions,  I  have  been  active  in 
.seeking  opportunities  to  make  this  goal 
a  reality 

As  with  so  many  other  things  in  this 
day  and  age  communication  is  an  im- 
twrtant  step  in  achieving  this  goal  Un- 
less local  citi/ens  have  the  means  to 
share  and  exchafige  ideas  on  matters  of 
local  importance,  decisionmaking  will 
remain  cenlralized 

Public  radio  and  television  play  a  vital 
role  in  providing  this  IcKal  forum  In 
spite  of  the  trend  toward  national  media, 
public  radio  and  trle\is!oii  hiive  re- 
mained largely  community-oriented 
media  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  community  ba-se  of 
public  broadcastmg  is  vital  and  must  be 
encouragetl  and  strengthened 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  lo  ex- 
press my  views  on  this  subject  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  on  the  use  of  community 
service  grant;  These  grants  are  critical 
to  public  broadcasting  and  must  be  con- 
tinued with  no  strings  attached  That 
was  the  theme  of  my  testimony 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  mv  testimony 
be  included  In  todays  Record  I  hope 
everyone  who  reads  my  statement  will 
be  encouraged  to  support  the  continua- 
tion of  community  sery  ice  grants  and  the 
valuable  service  provided  by  public  tele- 
vision and  radio 

Tlie  material  follows 

FtI.MSKKS    or    SlNATOa    Davt    Durenbucek 
Thank    you     Its    a    great    pleasure    to    be 
here   today   and   lo  have   this  opportunity  to 
speak     on     behalf     of     Community     Service 
Granla  for  public  radio  and  televlslrm 

In  these  two  days  of  hearings  In  Minne- 
sota, and  In  the  hearings  planned  for  New 
York  S»It  Ijkke  City  Nashville  !.<«  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  you  will  hear  all  the  reasons 
why  the  Community  Service  Grants  pro- 
gram should  not  be  modified  As  a  con- 
sumer of  public  broadcasting  and  as  a  per- 
son who  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  ability 
of   Individuals  to   keep   abreast  of  the  issues 


alTectlng  their  community.  I  want  to  add 
niv  voice  of  support  lo  those  who  are  advo- 
cating a  continuation  of  CSQ»  In  their  pres- 
ent form 

In  my  opinion  the  public  broadcasting 
system  represents  one  of  the  last  signifi- 
cant outlets  for  local ly-prcxluced  media  To 
point  to  Just  two  eximples  of  the  12  com- 
mercial television  satlons  In  Minnesota  only 
one  IS  an  independent  statlrn  The  other  11 
receive  rno.st  of  their  programming  from  one 
of  the  three  commercial  networks  And  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  newspapers  published 
m  Minnesota  are  owned  and  operated  by 
chains  he  idquartered  outside  of  the  state 

As  yoi  well  Know  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralized absentee  ownership  or  operation  In 
txith  electronic  and  print  media  Is  becoming 
more  pronounced  Even  cable  TV  once 
lawded  for  lis  potential  to  be  a  voice  for 
the  community  is  now  finding  that  lU 
best   market   is  in   national   programming 

The  result  of  this  movement  toward  com- 
mercial uniformity  h»s  be«n  the  short- 
changing of  local  Issues  and  interests  As 
a  citizen  and  a  public  policy-maker  this 
disturbs,  me  greatly  We  are  rapidly  becom- 
itig  a  nation  of  people  who  know  the  d»v. 
to-day  events  of  Washington  or  New  Yori. 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  decisions  made  by 
our  city  councils  or  locjkl  school  boards 
Community  residents  and  leaders  are  los- 
ing the  forums  they  need  to  air  their  Ideas 
aiid  concerns 

In  this  environment  the  importance  of 
Community  Service  Grants  cannot  be  over- 
stated In  mv  opinion  It  is  not  accidental 
that  the  primary  source  of  federal  funds 
arpropriated  by  Congress  for  public  radio 
and  television  Community  Service  Grants- 
has   the   least    strings   attached 

It  Is  vital  that  Community  Service  Grants 
continue  to  be  discretionary  funds  These 
monies  can  be  Invested  In  those  areas  of 
activity  that  the  local  station  determines 
will  provide  the  best  service  to  its  com- 
munity The  nexibillty  of  these  funds  is 
necessary  If  local  stations  are  to  respond 
t'l  the  Immediate  needs  as  wei:  as  serve  the 
changing  needs  In   future  years 

There  is  another  lmp>ortant  reason  to 
continvie  these  funds  without  modification 
Inflation  Every  budget— with  the  poaslble 
exceitlon  of  the  federal  budget  and  — 1  m 
confident  that  the  message  Issued  by  the 
voters  luesday  will  be  heard  loud  and  c'ear  - 
his  been  ravaged  by  Inflation  In  recent 
vesrs  Inflation  has  been  a  two-edged  sword 
for  public  broadcasting  stations  Not  only 
are  their  cost.s  skyrocketing  but  thetr 
available  resources  are  becoming  more 
scarce 

Public  radio  and  television  stations  have 
been  harder  hit  by  Inflation  than  manv 
other  services  Fewer  services  have  t>een 
more  severely  wounded  by  inflation  than 
those  dependent  on  high  technology  as  the 
electronic   media  are 

Frankly.  I  am  afraid  that  public  broad- 
casting stations  may  be  forced  In'o  a  no- 
viln  choice  between  inferior  quality  or  sell- 
ing' control  to  the  highest  bidder  Neither 
IS  a  welcome  alternative 

Community  Service  Grants  are  he'plng  to 
maintain  the  local  roots  of  public  broad- 
casting stations  In  the  face  of  Inflation 
And  the  flexibility  of  the  grants  help  to 
keep  public  broadcasting  free  from  political 
interference 

These  are  Im-^ortant  and  necessary  goals 
If  public  broadcasting  stations  are  to  serve 
their  communities  In  the  future  In  fact  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  consider  increasing 
the  percentage  of  the  budget  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  now  allocates  to 
Community  Service  Grants  We  should  be 
seeking  ways  to  strengthen  the  Individuality 
of  public  broadcasting  stations  encouraging 
their  diversity  and  their  commitment  lo 
their  communities    rather  than  considering 
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a  change  that  would  seriously  Inhibit  the 
fulfillment   of    their   purpose 

The  strength  of  public  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  Is  in  the  Individuality 
and  diversity  of  the  local  stations  Given 
the  proper  funding  and  encouragement 
these  stations  can  continue  to  produce  local 
programs  that  reflect  the  uniqueness  of  the 
.ommunlties  they  serve  And  through  the 
national  interconnections  systems,  public 
radio  and  television  can  share  the  l>est  of 
each  community  s  character  with  other  com- 
munities 

Public  broadca-stlng  Is  a  vital  service  to 
our  communities  we  should  do  nothing 
to  dim  this  bright  light  of  responsible,  local 
media 

Tliank  you  • 


Li  M  I 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Novem- 
ber 18,  1980,  marks  the  62d  Anniversary 
of  Latvian  independence.  We  know  the 
value  of  independence  which  allows  a 
nation  lo  enjoy  true  cultural  and  p>olili- 
cal  freedom,  and  permits  a  people  lo 
express  themselves  without  fear  of  retri- 
bution. 

The  people  of  Latvia  have  endured 
hardship  and  oppression  from  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  years  since  their  dec- 
laration of  independence  Although 
faced  With  insurmountable  odds  and  the 
threat  of  annihilation,  the  Latvians  have 
fought    against    the     destruction     and 

•  Russif^cation'  of  their  ethnic  and  lin- 
guistic heritage  They  have  fought  for 
the  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and  reli- 
gion which  has  strengthened  the  Lat- 
vians   resolve  to  persevere 

Independence  Day  for  any  nation  is  a 
lime  of  celebration,  but  also  a  time  lo 
look  both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Lat- 
vian cau.se  has  been  recognized  by  our 
Government  and  that  President  Carter 
h.nd  the  Slate  DeparLinent  have  agreed 
to  discuss  and  negotiate  the  succession 
of  diplomats  for  the  Latvian.  Estonian, 
and  Lithuanian  Legations  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Madrid 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  which  has  begun  lis  work, 
may  help  to  alleviate  the  Injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Latvian  nation.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  delegation  to  keep  the  crucial  Is- 
sue of  Human  Rights  at  the  forefront 
of  the  Conference's  work. 

It  is  time  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
protecting  and  extending  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  all  over  the  world 
I  take  pride  In  commemorating  Latvia  s 
Indep)endence  Day  and  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  their  struggle  will  not  go  un- 
noticed  or   unrewarded* 


FOOD  ABUNDANCE  TO  DECREASE 
IT  IRRIGATION  CEASES 

•  Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  our 
country  has  come  lo  take  f(X)d  abun- 
dance for  granted  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, the  United  States  has  had  available 
virtually  unlimited  amounts  of  fertile 
land  which  has  been  blessed  bv  generally 
favorable  climate.  The  result  has  been 
that  since  colonial  times,  urban  citizens 
oi  the  United  States  have  been  able  to 
take    cheap    and    abundant    food    for 


granted  and  food  producers  have  been 
plagued  by  price-depressing  surpluses. 

Within  a  short  time,  this  situation  is 
likely  to  change.  This  new  situation  will 
rise  from  many  reasons  including  high 
cosU  of  energy,  fertilizer,  and  chemicals, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  caplUl  for 
young  farmers,  competition  for  food  re- 
sulting from  the  world's  growing  and  in- 
creasing hungry  population,  and  the  de- 
cline of  agricultural  resources  due  to 
urbanization  and  depletion. 

One  of  the  areas  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  depletion  of  natural  resources 
IS  the  high  plains  of  Nebraska.  Kansas. 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New- 
Mexico.  In  recent  years,  crop  production 
In  this  area  has  come  to  be  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  irrigation  by  waters  from 
Ogallala  Aquifer  This  aquifer  is  not  re- 
charging so,  in  elTect.  irngators  are  min- 
ing this  resource  and  it  is  now  predicta- 
ble within  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  as 
lo  when  the  wells  will  run  dry.  If  irriga- 
tion ceases,  the  Nation  will  lose  much  of 
its  feed  grain  production. 

The  negative  impact  on  economy  of 
the  afTected  States,  should  the  area  re- 
turn to  dryland  agriculture,  would  be 
serious 

Unless  alternate  sources  of  water  are 
found  the  entire  United  States  can  ex- 
pect higher  food  costs,  loss  of  export 
earnings,  weakened  economical  condi- 
tions in  the  Midwest  and  other  negative 
impacls  from  the  depletion  of  the  Ogal- 
lala Aquifer  It  is  fortunate  that  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  authorize  and  fund  a 
study  of  this  problem.  The  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  should  com- 
plete this  study  in  1981  or  1982  The  re- 
sults of  the  study  should  give  Congress 
the  guidance  It  must  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  The  options  will  be  to  let 
the  wells  go  dry.  to  find  new  sources  of 
water  lo  develop  a  plan  for  transferring 
water  into  the  area  or  perhaps  to  devise 
a  system  of  conservation  which  will 
stretch  out  the  available  supply  further 
into  the  future 

An  article  discussing  the  Ogallala  and 
the  implications  of  its  depletion  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  feel  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
will  shortly  be  asked  to  deal  with  this 
problem  will  be  benefited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  better  understand  this  de- 
veloping crisis.  I  ask  a  copy  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug   6.  1980] 
Ht'GE   Area   in   Midwest   Relying  on   Irriga- 
tion   Is   Depi-ftinc   Its   Water 
I  By  Steve  Frazler  and  Brenton  R  Schlender) 

Earth.  Tex  — K  B  Parish  grabs  a 
stunted  ear  of  corn  from  the  thick  forest  of 
stalks  and  peels  back  the  husk  His  fears  are 
confirmed  The  uneven  kernels  Inside  show 
that  his  high-priced  irrigation  system 
stymied  by  the  drought  and  a  dwindling  un- 
derground water  supply,  has  met  Its  maK^h 

"Our  pumps  are  fixin'  to  fly  all  to  pieces." 
Mr  Parish  frets  Farmers  nerves  are  strained 
too.  as  record  heat  and  drought  pound  home 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  agriculture  on  the 
high  plains  relies  on  a  shrinking  water  supply 
that  grows  ever  more  expensive  to  tap  Mr 
Parish's  corn  harvest  will  drop  20  percent 
this  year  while  his  costs  Jump  40  percent 
'We  might  lose  even  more  money  than  the 
dryland  boys  this  year."  he  says. 


Similar  problems  afflict  thotxsaAdt  of  farm- 
ers in  a  California -sized  »r«a  atretchlng 
from  the  Texas  Panhandle  to  South  Dakota 
What  explorer*  once  called  the  Or«*t  Amer- 
ican Desert  ha*,  ower  the  years,  been  trans- 
formed into  bountiful  farmland  by  drmwlng 
on  a  huge  underground  formation  aaturated 
with  water  But  the  geological  formation, 
called  the  Ogallala  Aquifier.  Is  being  de- 
pleted so  rapidly  that  acme  farmers  are 
being  forced  to  cut  their  production  Ezperu 
warn  that  the  effects  of  a  decllotng  water 
supply  may  already  be  rippling  through  the 
local  economy  as  the  region  begins  lo  revert 
to  harsher,  dryland  farming 

nationally    IMPOtTANT 

Moreover,  the  Ogallala  Aquifer's  impor- 
tance extends  far  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
region  s  18  million  people  Nearly  12  percent 
of  the  nation's  cotton,  corn,  grain  sorghum 
and  wheat,  valued  as  high  as  ta  8  billion  in 
recent  years,  are  watered  by  the  Ogallala 
I  pronounced  OH-guh-LAHL-uh) .  Almost 
half  the  nation  s  beef  cattle  are  fattened  on 
high  plains  feedlols,  which  were  lured  to  the 
high  plains  i roughly  the  area  over  the  aqui- 
fer as  shown  on  the  map)  by  the  abundant 
feed 

"To  the  consumer,  a  declining  supply  of 
water  on  the  high  plains  would  mean  declin- 
ing food  stocks  and  consequently  higher  food 
prices'  says  Herbert  Orubb,  an  agricul- 
tural economist  and  planning  director  for 
the  Texas  Department  of  Water  Resources 

Water  experts  say  Ogallala  water  is  being 
"mined  "  as  surely  as  any  depletable  mineral 
In  fact,  some  Texeis  farmers  are  allowed  to 
reduce  their  federal  incon.e  taxes  through  a 
depletion  allowance  for  the  water  they  use 

The  water  table  has  been  dropping  steadily 
because  even  in  normal  years  there  is  far  too 
little  rain  on  the  high  plains  to  replenish 
the  aquifer  Moreover,  the  sand -and -gravel 
formation  apparently  doesn't  take  on  new- 
water  readily  As  a  result,  the  aquifer  In 
some  areas  is  being  drawn  down  15  to  18 
times  faster  than  nature  Is  replacing  It  So 
the  only  alternative  to  the  certain  long-term 
demise  of  most  Irrigation  on  the  high  plains 
would  be  a  multlblUlon-doUar  program  lo 
import  water  through  canals  and  pipelines 
from  hundreds  of  miles  aw-ay — an  Idea  fa- 
vored by  those  who  stress  the  region's  Im- 
portance to  the  entire  nation 

■'When  you  go  to  dryland  farming,  the 
economy  forgoes  that  added  production  from 
IrrigaUon — which  can  disrupt  an  economy 
geared  to  higher  production  -  says  Duncan 
Ellison  executive  director  of  Water  Inc  .  a 
Lubbock,  Texas,  organization  that  advocates 
importing  water  When  production  drops  'it 
will  affect  the  guy  In  New  Jersey  Just  as 
much  as  the  farmer  back  here-  Mr.  Ellison 
contends 

But  importation  plans  are  so  costly  and 
complicated  that  few  expect  anything  but 
what  Mr  Orubb  calls  "a  phased  drying  out" 
of  the  high  plains  "Nobody  is  saying  'If'  the 
water  runs  out  people  are  saying  'when  the 
water  runs  out  '  notes  Glen  Kirk  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  water-resources  represen- 
tative In  Kansas 

Determining  how  long  the  water  will  last 
is  complicated  tcx).  and  the  answer  can  vary 
from  country  to  country — or  even  from  well 
to  well  on  a  single  farm  In  a  few  isolated 
areas,  irrigation  wells  have  already  gone  dry 
or  lost  so  much  efficiency  that  farmers  have 
reverted  to  dryland  farming  Other  farmers 
measure  their  remaining  water  In  terms  of  a 
few  years 

In  the  Texas  high  plains  irrigated  acreage 
is  expected  to  drop  45  jjercent  by  the  year 
2000  even  If  conservation  cuts  w-ater  use  20 
percent  By  then,  irrigation  in  western  Kan- 
sas win  have  all  but  dried  up  an  Interior 
Department  study  estimates  Nebraska  offi- 
cials worrv  about  water  mainly  In  a  few 
southwestern  counties,  however,  they  even 
predict   that   irrtgation   will   boom  In  some 
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\iDAvf\opti  *rw*  wh«r«  the  0«»11H»  form*- 
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■ran  wh«r«  w»ter  1»  »bund»nt  many 
ru^aar*  fcr«  iwltchlng  to  dryland  farming  or 
to  crop*  requiring  only  limited  irrigation  be- 
cause fuel  bin*  for  pumping  water  are  aoar- 
ing  ae  th«  water  table  ilnJie  Thl»  year » 
drought,  along  with  the  lurge  in  fuel  price* 
has  tightened  the  coet  equeeee  We  11  run 
out  of  money  before  we  run  out  of  water 
■ayv  Ronald  Schilling,  who  growi  cotton  near 
Slaton.  Texae  To  cut  coeta.  farmers  are 
changing  from  hlgh-yleldlng  but  thlreiy 
crop*  iuch  aa  corn  to  hardier  onea  tuch  aa 
grain  aorghum  wheat  or  cotton  They  there- 
by hope  to  maJie  a  profit  even  though  fT<.»» 
revenuea  drop 

But  by  farming  leaa  Intenalvely  farmer* 
a«nd  fewer  doUara  mulUplylng  through  the 
economy  An  average  acre  of  irrigated  corn 
brlnga  In  about  tSli  of  revenue  whllr 
awltchlng  to  Irrigated  wheat  would  cut  the 
revenue  to  about  1300  If  the  farmer  revert* 
to  dryland  farming  that  la  If  he  halt*  Irri- 
gation altogether— he  may  have  to  let  hla 
land  lie  fallow  every  other  year  to  aoak  up 
natural  moisture  and  the  acre  of  drvland 
wheat  would  average  Juat  »60  a  year  In 
revenue 

rhe  switch  to  dryland  farming  also  strong- 
ly afTec'.s  many  companlea  and  service 
businesses  Involved  In  Irrigation  Farmem 
merely  reducing  their  intensive  watering  rut 
bacit  their  needs  for  fertillaer  labor  imple- 
ments and  maintenance  In  Kan.-tas  alone 
where  the  streeU  of  some  small  towns  are 
lined  with  irrigation-equipment  supplies  the 
state  estimates  that  irrigation  pumps  Into 
the  economy  13  billion  annually.  includinK 
the  added  crop  revenue 

All  the  related  business  benefits  the  re- 
gions companies  even  if  weather  or  prices 
go  bad  on  the  farmers  Before  the  people 
on  Main  Street  lived  and  died  with  the 
farmers,  savs  Keith  Farrar  a  Kansas  legisla- 
tor who  farms  near  Hugnton  In  the  states 
southwestern  corner  'What  we  ve  done  with 
Irrigation  \%  to  stablllEe  Main  Street  all  over 
western  Kansas 

Sam  Torrer  a  banker  in  nearby  Ulysses 
Kans  agrees  with  studies  concluding  that 
his  area  would  lose  Jobs  and  population  even 
If  the  farmers  themselves  .^wltih  to  dryland 
farming  profitably  "When  we  lose  jur  water 
either  because  It  is  gone  or  because  we  ran  t 
afford  to  get  to  It,  our  econnmv  wU;  dramatl- 
osUv  nhlft."  he  says  "The  people  who  are  left 
behind  are  going  to  feel  the  ups  and  downs 
each  season  a  lot  more  quickly  and  a  lot  more 
severely  " 

■  ASK       POTIN-nAL 

But  many  think  that  the  high  plains 
lucrative  fling  with  Irrigation  couldn  t  last 
ThH  part  of  the  country  lived  with  drvland 
farming  for  a  good  ntanv  years  and  we  may 
have  to  go  baiK  to  that,  -says  William  Tur- 
rentine  a  farmer  in  Garden  City  Kans 
Mavbe  we  overdeveloped  the  area  tjeyond  Its 
real  potential  Maybe  we  cant  maintain  this 
standard  of  living  " 

However  Mr  Turrentlne  like  most  other 
irrtgauirs.  Is  trvlng  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
aqvilfer  and  save  f\iel  costs  thmugh  a  varletv 
of  new  water-conservation  techniques  Near 
Lubbock  James  Mitchell  one  of  whose 
friends  savs  hl-i  cotton  farm  hai  more  things 
going  than  anvwhere  but  the  arglcultural 
experiment  station  Is  willing  to  try  any- 
thing to  deal  with  declines  In  the  amount 
of  water  that  he  can  pump  from  the  Ogallala 
Ho  has  been  forced  to  pool  the  meager  pro- 
duction of  \2  wells  to  get  enough  water  to 
operate  a  single  sprinkler  svstem  And  he 
stretches  his  supply  with  special  sprinkler 
no/jEles.  sophisticated  soll-moisture  gauges 
and  even  plowing  technique  that  form  a 
series  of  small  dams  to  trap  water  In  the 
furrows  where  it  falls 

"We  ve  learned  we  can  stretch  that  water 
out;     saya    CUfTord    HUbers     another    cotton 


farmer  living  nearby  Ten  or  15  years  ago 
we  dldn  t  dream  we  could  do  what  we  re  do- 
ing now  The  only  way  we  could  t>e  more 
efnclent  with  our  land  la  to  turn  the  ground 
over  and  farm  the  other  side 
Niw    AraiAuc 

While  some  Irrigators  are  trying  to  con- 
serve what  water  they  have  many  others  are 
Just  as  Intent  on  opening  new  acreage  to 
irrigation  before  the  Ogallala  goes  dry  To 
curb  ea<  h  farmers  urge  to  drain  his  portion 
of  the  pralne  regulatory  agencies  ar«  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  water  that  each  can 
pump  But  this  policy  force*  regulators  to 
make  decisions  that  alienate  thone  who  wan- 
to  expand  irrigation  and  vet  it  falls  to  solve 
the  overall  problem 

It  s  a  shame  we  dldn  t  hare  water  man- 
agement back  in  the  year  I960  '  say*  Oer- 
ald  Wlshman  a  Scott  City  Kans  farmer 
who  sits  on  a  local  ground -water  manage- 
men'  board  formed  Just  a  few  year*  ago 
We  could  have  put  controls  on  and  Instead 
of  lasting  40  years  the  Ogallala  would  have 
lasted  80   ■ 

Even  back  in  the  n*50s  however  some 
Kansas  farmers  did  start  worrying  about 
water  suppUe*  Despite  early  warnings 
though  Irrigation  exploded  unchecked  in  'he 
mld-lUflOs  when  development  of  new  sprin- 
kler systems  made  It  possible  to  turn  rolling 
sand  hills  previously  suitable  only  for  sage- 
brush and  yucca  plants  inui  proline  corn- 
fields Much  of  the  new  farmland  could 
never  produce  drylands  crops  If  you  go 
along  and  cut  a  farmer  s  water  oft."  Mr 
Wlshman  says  you  re  telling  him  to  go 
broke 

UkND    VAtflS    INVOLVK) 

Tough  decisions  about  water  use  ulti- 
mately aflect  '.and  value,s  because  Irrigated 
farmland  can  fetch  up  to  twice  the  price  of 
land  where  Irrigation  Is  either  impoaalble  or 
forbidden  The  lines  are  drawn  between  the 
haves  and  the  ha\e-nots.  says  Mike  Dealy 
a  hydrologls;  with  the  ground-water  man- 
agement  district    In   Garden   City.    Kans 

Even  with  strict  regulations  and  conser- 
vation eflorts  however  "were  Just  stretch- 
ing out  time  until  the  end  result  '  Mr  Dealy 
says  When  the  first  well  went  down  '.hat  B 
when   the   water  started   running  out 

The  search  for  an  exit  from  what  seems 
a  dead-end  allev  Is  stirring  dreams  of  bring- 
ing in  water  from  as  far  away  aa  Kansas  cr 
even  Canada  Various  importation  plans  will 
be  considered  m  a  five-year  study  jy  the 
US  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion Siipporters  of  importation  hope  that  the 
studv  d'le  to  be  completed  In  1983  will  find 
the  Ogallala  area  so  vital  economically  thai 
federal  help  Is  Justified 

HT70C   COSTS 

rederai  help  would  probably  be  needed 
experts  sav  because  the  regions  economy 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  pay  for  the  capital 
ci.st.s  and  thi  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  system  Only  sketchy  coat  estimates 
have  been  made  In  1973.  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimated  that  bringing  wa'er 
from  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  panhandle 
and  distributing  It  would  cost  »30  billion  A 
more  recent  study  concludes  that  Just  mov- 
ing water  from  one  part  of  Kansas  Ki  an- 
other would  cost  atK'ut  t'i  3  billion  require 
»300  million  a  vear  to  operate  by  the  year 
3030 — and  still  leave  water  shortages  at  both 
ends  of   the   project    after    13    years 

Moreover  moving  such  a  vital  resource 
as  water  from  one  area  to  another  raises  a 
thicket  of  legal  and  political  questions  par- 
ticularly as  high-plains  water  shortages  col- 
lide with  a  push  by  other  arid  Western 
states  to  find  water  to  develop  energy  re- 
sources The  areas  water  problems  mav 
be  horrendous  but  the  political  problems 
are  stupendous  '  says  John  W  Weeks,  an 
Interior  I>epartment  geologist  participating 
i:i  the  high-plains  study 


Consequently  moat  people  who  depend 
on  Ogallala  water  aren  t  counting  on  a  rea- 
cvie  Importing  water  la  aclence  fiction  aa 
far  as  I  m  concerned  '  aaya  Mr  Turrantlne 
of  Garden  City  "This  area  la  Juat  going  to 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  leaa  water  " 

Yet  thoae  who  have  realgned  themselves 
to  sn  end  to  plentiful  Irrigation  water  dont 
think  the  high  plains  wU  go  back  to  the 
buffalo 

"We  might  be  better  ofT  to  let  nature 
take  Us  course  and  adapt  to  whatever  na- 
ture brings  says  Mr  Ftorrer  the  Ulysse* 
banker  Leave  us  to  our  own  devlcea  out 
here  Some  of  ua  may  go  by  the  wayside — 
one  of  them  may  be  me — but  the  ones  who 
win   be  left  will   be  strong  and  productive 


DENTNIS    VANNEST— SMALL   BUS 
DRIVER  CHAMPION 

•  Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1980.  Dennis  Vannest  of 
Gladwin,  Mich  ,  became  the  small  bus 
driver  champion  of  Michigan  Since 
1975  Mr  Vannest  has  worked  for  Dial- 
a-Rlde  Transportation  System  Dlal-a- 
Ride  i.s  a  small -bus  operation  In  urban 
and  t^ral  areas  and  among  its  services 
provides  transportation  for  senior  cltl- 
rens  and  handicapped  jieople  This  pro- 
gram for  the  community  Is  maintained 
through  a  partnership  of  the  State,  local 
and  FVderal  governments  It  is  cltisens 
like  Mr  Vannest  who  make  Dlal-a-Ride 
possible  His  skill  and  driving  ability  in- 
sures that  those  who  ride  with  him  will 
have  a  safe  Journey  Mr  Vannest  pro- 
vides a  valuable  service  to  the  commu- 
nity by  driving  the  small  bus  and  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  for  his  contri- 
bution  to  the  community  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOUGLAS  FRASER 

•  Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President,  this 
Wednesdav  evening.  Douglas  Eraser  will 
receive  the  Humanitarian  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Michigan  Bnal  Brlth 
He  deserves  it 

Mo";t  of  ns  here  in  the  Senate  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Doug  about 
at  least  some  of  the  many  issues  that 
fare  this  Nation  And  whether  we  have 
agreed  w.th  him  or  disagreed.  I  saspect 
that  we  have  all  left  those  meetings  with 
a  genuine  appreciat  on  for  his  commit- 
ment, concern,  and  commonsense 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  In 
the  la.st  few  weeks  about  the  death  of 
liberalism  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
obituary  notice  for  liberalism  is  inaccu- 
rate can  be  found  in  the  continuing 
value  wh  ch  D  lUg  Eraser  brings  to  the 
American  scene 

DouK  stands  out  as  a  person  who  is 
committed  to  all  the  basic  values  which 
ought  to  contnue  to  characterize  this 
society  He  believes  in — and  fights  for — 
economic  security  and  opportunity  He 
bel  eves  in — and  fights  for — human  dig- 
nity and  duty  He  believes  in — and  fights 
for — individual  freedom  and  fulfillment 

He  has  not  won  all  those  fights,  but 
the  inability  to  declare  a  total  victory 
has  not  le.ssened  his  commitment  or 
diminished  his  passion  And.  most  Im- 
{.orlantly.  he  has  not  allowed  that  com- 
m.tment  or  passion  to  blind  him  to 
change  Doug  has  made  a  contribution 
to  this  society   because   he   has   recog- 
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nized  that  society  has  changed.  When 
the  battles  that  were  fought  in  the  1930's 
were  won.  Doug  recognized  that  and 
built  on  those  victories  rather  than  sim- 
ply reworkmg  the  same  worn-out  fields 
of  a  war  which  had  passed 

His  ability  to  grow  with  the  times  is 
what  makes  his  work  so  meaningful  and 
his  life  so  worthy  of  emulation. 

That  work  and  that  life  are  honored 
with  the  highest  award  it  Ls  within  the 
[wwer  of  the  B'nai  Brith  to  bestow.  And 
that  award  serves  not  Just  as  a  tribute 
to  what  has  been  done,  it  also  stands  as 
a  downpayment  on  the  work  yet  to 
come. 

Appreciation  of  Doug's  work  Is  widely 
shared.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  tesU- 
monlal  letter  received  from  President 
Carter  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  WHrrr  House. 
Washington  DC,  November  14,  1980. 
Hon   Carl  Lcvin. 
U  S    Senate 
Washington.  D  C 

DiAS  Carl  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
you  win  be  serving  as  Honorary  Chairman  of 
the  B  nal  Brlth  Foundation's  dinner  of  trib- 
ute to  our  mutual  friend  Doug  Fraser  I 
wholeheartedly  Join  In  the  sentiments  that 
will  be  expressed  for  Doug  as  he  receives 
the  organlMtlons  Humanitarian  of  the  Year 
Award 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  my  association  with 
Doug  during  these  last  four  years  and  grate- 
ful for  the  generous  way  In  which  he  gave  of 
his  time  talent  energy  and  vast  experience 
to  help  advance  the  national  well-being  I 
am  one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  and  I  will 
always  value  his  friendship 

Please    congratulate    him    for    me    on    this 
»ei; -deserved    recognition     Rosalynn    and    I 
hope  It  will  be  a  memorable  occasion  for  him 
and  all  who  attend 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Caste*. • 


PROTECTIONISM  V 

•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr.  President,  in  continu- 
ing my  discussion  of  protectionism  I  be- 
gin today  wTth  a  foiu'  part  subtnission 
investigating  US.  trade  with  Japan. 
Various  aspects  of  the  Japanese  market 
structure  and  the  restrictions  it  imposes 
upon  foreign  trade  merit  careful 
examination. 

The  article  I  am  submitting  today  from 
"Law  and  Policy  in  International  Busi- 
ness" Is  written  by  Frank  Well  and  Nor- 
man Click  and  entitled  "Japan — Is  the 
Market  Open?  A  View  of  the  Japanese 
Market  Drawn  From  U.S.  Corporate  Ex- 
perience '  It  examines  market  access 
barriers  in  Japan  as  experienced  by  US 
firms  attempting  to  enter  the  Japanese 
market  The  article  focuses  on  the  fact 
that  analytical  studies  have  Indicated 
that  great  potential  exists  for  an  in- 
crease of  US.  exports  to  Japan,  yet  this 
potential,  for  the  present,  has  not  been 
realized. 

In  recent  years  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tectionist barriers  which  were  enacted  to 
enable  it  to  recover  from  the  severe  eco- 
nomic destruction  of  World  War  II 
Tariffs  have  been  reduced  and  Import 
quotas  have  been  cut  to  the  point  where 
they  only  effect  27   products,   primarily 


agricultural.  Furthermore,  equity  invest- 
ments have  been  liberalized  allowing  for 
wholly  owned  foreign  Investments  In  all 
but  a  few  industrial  sectors. 

The  Japanese  contend  that  because  of 
the  liberalization  of  their  Import  regime. 
•  their  market  is  as  open  to  imports  as  any 
other  Industrial  nation,  includuig  the 
United  Stales  '  According  to  the  article 
the  Japanese  as.sert  that  trade  problems 
wiUi  their  country  arise  because  of  the 
■unwillingness  of  U.S.  firms  to  make  a 
serious  commitment  to  enter  the  Japa- 
nese market,  that  is,  to  invest  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  gain  a  sufficient 
market  share  or  to  develc^s  product  lines 
and  marketing  strategies  suited  to  the 
Japanese  environment."  Yet  many  Amer- 
ican executives  disagree,  claiming  that 
import  controls,  other  than  those  tradi- 
tionalb'  thought  to  reduce  trade,  serve 
as  impediments  to  Imports  in  Japan.  This 
article  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  gap  with  Japan  can  in  large  part 
be  explained  "by  other  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment regulations,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures that,  intentional  or  not,  limit 
imports  " 

Todays  article  focuses  on  Japanese 
custom  procedures  and  how  they  serve 
to  restrict  trade.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  excerpt  on  Japanese  trade  prac- 
tices appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
Japan— Is  tht  MAkitrr  Open'  A  Vnrw  or  the 
Japanese  Masket  Dsawn  From  U5    Cor- 
porate Experience 

(By  Frank  A  Well  and  Norman  D  Click  i 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of  policy- 
makers In  the  United  SUtes  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  recur- 
rent U  S  trade  deficit  with  Japan  Although 
Japan  recently  agreed  to  lower  its  formal 
import  quotas,  foreign  businessmen,  among 
them  many  from  the  United  States,  continue 
to  encounter  difncultles  In  establishing  their 
goods  on  the  Japanese  market  The  authors 
believe  that  such  problems  stem  from  certain 
informal  practices  of  Japanese  government 
agencies  and  business  Institutions  The  re- 
sults of  these  practices  stifle  foreign  competi- 
tion about  as  efTectlvely  as  any  statute  or 
regulation  Such  practices,  the  authors  assert, 
are  rooted  In  Japanese  historical  development 
Rhd  altitudes  toward  trade  To  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  problems,  the  authors  draw 
upon  cases  filed  by  U  S  businessmen  with 
the  Joint  United  States — Japan  Trade  Facili- 
tation Committee,  set  up  to  ease  the  entry 
into  Japan  of  U  S  goods  TTie  experience  of 
the  authors  leads  them  to  believe  there  is 
progress  that  the  Japanese  are  making  a 
genuine  effort  to  change  habits  of  genera- 
tions and  that  those  US  companies  that 
make  a  serious  effort  and  follow  through  with 
their  problems  can  succeed  In  a  profitable 
market 

INTRODtJCTION 

In  recent  years,  the  sharply  rising  trade 
imbalance  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  Increasingly  has  become  the  focus  of 
US  public  attention  This  deficit,  which  av- 
eraged t>etween  $1  billion  and  83  billion  a 
year  during  the  late  19608  and  early  1970s 
I  except  for  the  years  1971  and  1973.  when  It 
reached  »3  3  billion  and  »4  i  billion  respec- 
tively), deepened  to  •5  4  bUUon  In  1976  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years,  the  deficit  once 
again  more  than  doubled,  reaching  In  1978  an 
estimated  113  billion,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  US  trade  deficit 

Otnclals  within  the  U  S  government  believe 
that  the  trade  Imbalance  with  Japan  can  be 
alleviated  If  existing  Impediments  to  im- 
portation of  US    goods  into  Japan  are  sub- 


stantially reduced  The  Japanese  governmanl, 
howe\er.  has  been  slow  in  implementing  such 
changes  According  to  the  US -Japan  Taak 
Force  tf  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  TYade.  "the  disruption  being 
caused  by  the  tl3  billion  trade  gap  does  not 
give  us  much  time — and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Japan  to  remove  remaining  barrlert 
and  show  foreign  businessmen  that  the  Jap- 
anese market  Is  indeed  fully  open 

Ii  Is  reasonable  to  expect  a  persistent 
trade  deficit  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  given  the  differences  in  the  sizes  of 
the  two  markets  and  the  structure  of  bUat- 
er«a  trade  between  those  nations  Japan,  a 
resource-poor  country,  must  rely  on  exports 
of  high  value-added  manufacturers  to  fi- 
nance Imports  of  energy,  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  products  The  United  States,  by 
contrast,  has  an  abundance  of  natural  and 
agricultural  resources,  and  a  vast  domestic 
market  for  Its  manufactures  Indeed,  the 
United  States  has  a  GNP  three  times  that 
of  Japan,  although  lu  population  is  less 
than  twice  as  large 

Despite  these  differences,  however,  the  U.S 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  would  be  much 
lower  If  the  export  ratio  to  Japan  were  com- 
parable to  the  exp>ort  to  Europe  An  unpub- 
lished presentation  by  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  In  Japan  to  the  Joint  U.S  - 
Japan  Trade  Study  Group  (TSQ)  In  Decem- 
ber of  1977  concluded  that  the  1976  U.S 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  of  »5  4  billion  could 
have  been  reduced  by  more  than  »3  4  billion, 
leaving  a  trade  gap  of  less  than  13  billion 
The  study  focused  on  U  S  exports  that  are 
competitive  in  other  industrialized  markets, 
but  are  not  Imported  in  comparable  quanti- 
ties by  Japan  Evaluating  60  of  81  US  ex- 
port sectors,  representing  roughly  90  percent 
of  all  US  exports  within  the  three  basic 
categories  of  manufactured  goods,  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  nonagrlcultural  com- 
modities, the  report  projected  US  exports 
to  Japan  If  the  ratio  of  exports  per  million 
dollars  of  Japan's  QNP  had  been  equal  to 
the  Identical  ratio  for  US  exports  to  Eu- 
rope The  study  found  limited  prospects  for 
Increased  US  exports  to  Japan  of  agricul- 
tural and  nonagrlcultural  commodities 
Thirty  sectors  in  the  manufactured  goods 
category,  however  were  Identified  as  ca- 
pable of  supporting  Increased  levels  of  U.S. 
exports 

While  this  analytical  approach  Is  Impre- 
cise. It  suggests  the  great  potential  for  an 
Increase  In  US  exports  to  Japan  It  la  Im- 
portant, then  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the 
difference  between  the  actual  trade  gap  and 
the  potential  Indicated  by  the  TOS  study 

LIBERALIZATION    or    TRADE    WITH    JAPAN 

The  Japanese  government  has  taken  some 
steps  In  recent  years  to  dismantle  the  pro- 
tectionist wall  that  enabled  that  nation  to 
re-over  from  the  near  total  economic  destruc- 
tion of  World  War  II  and  to  achieve  the  sec- 
ond largest  economy  among  non-communist 
nations  Its  tariffs  have  been  reduced  to  a 
level  comparable  to  those  of  other  Industrial 
nations:  Import  quotas  remain  on  only  37 
products,  primarily  agricultural:  and  equity 
investments  have  been  liberalized  to  allow 
for  wholly-owned  foreign  investments  in  all 
but  a  few  key  Industrial  sectors  such  as 
transportation,  agriculture  and  fisheries 

During  the  19608.  as  domestic  Industries 
become  more  competitive  In  world  markets, 
and  m  response  to  representations  made  by 
other  Industrial  nations  that  Jaoan  s  trade 
restrictions  were  Inconsistent  with  its  grow- 
ing economic  strength  Japan  gradually  be- 
pan  to  relax  Its  protectionist  policy 

For  example  Japan  was  admlttea  to  the 
OECD  In  1964  At  that  time  the  government 
agreed  to  accept  the  responsibilities  required 
by  article  8  of  the  Tnternatlonal  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  article  II  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT), 
which    prohibited    the    use    of    quantitative 
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raaUictlona  on  trmde  »n<l  paymein  and  in 
dlc.twl  m  inleiu  lo  »dnili  U**ly  vlruiUly 
all  for«lfn  good*  Nev«rlhele«».  progreM  to- 
wntl  atxrulilng  lnip<'ru  wm  »1»w  While 
lh»re  w«re  only  174  ll«m*  under  quota  re- 
•trlctlon  in  IkMM  m  compared  l..  490  in  1992 
Japan  »llll  applied  Import  quota.i  lo  li-l 
Item*  a*  of  Seplemtxr  1870  A*  of  April  IBTJ 
37  itMiia.  primarily  agricultural  product*, 
remained  •ubject  to  Import  reatrlcllon* 
The  reduction  in  tariff  rate*  reaultlng  fr-.rn 
the  Kennedy  Rinind  of  negotiation*  undrr 
OATr  m  1»«*8  further  contributed  to  open- 
ing  the   market    to   import* 

Beginning  in  li»«7  the  Japane^  govern- 
ment alao  initiated  a  eerie*  of  capital  llberal- 
taatlon  progranrwi  affecting  direct  equality  In- 
veslmenU  Foreign  lnve«tors  were  pernUlted 
to  own  up  to  50  percent  of  the  equity  in 
new  companie*  and  ii  percent  In  ex  let  inn 
companies  i  IS  percent  in  certain  restricted 
lndu»trle*i  Another  major  ehlft  In  policy 
toward  Investment*  took  place  in  1973  when 
Japan  annovinced  plans,  which  have  been 
Implemented  on  schedule,  to  allow  i  with  cer- 
tain eiceptlorjsi  1(X>  percent  turel«n  invest 
ment  in  both  new  and  eilstin^;  firms  over  a 
three-year  period  The  restricted  sectors  are 
agriculture  fishing  forestry  petroleiim  and 
petroleum  product*,  leather  and  leather 
product*,  and  mining  The  takeover  at  an 
exlitlng  company  however  requires  the  con- 
sent of  It*  board  of  directors 

Very  recently  In  keeping  vklih  the  Joint 
statement  signed  by  Ambassador  R4>bert  S 
Straus*  and  Minister  Nobuhiko  I'shlba  on 
January  13.  1978.  the  Japanese  made  the  fol- 
lowing additional  conre«alons.  among  others 
advance  tariff  cuts  were  made  on  13  billion 
worth  of  Imports  quota*  were  removed  on  13 
products,  quota  levels  were  rai.sed  on  Imports 
of  high  quality  beet,  oranges  and  orange 
Juice  Increased  levels  of  Japanese  govern- 
ment procurement  of  US  goods  were  prom- 
ised Import  Inspection  requirements  were 
simplified  Import  credits  were  expanded 
(primarily  however  for  products  not  com- 
petitive with  Japanese  production)  and  the 
rules  for  advance  payments  on  Imports  and 
for  deferred  payments  on  capital  and  con- 
sumer goods  were  relaxed 

Because  of  the  slgnlflcsnt  liberalization  of 
their  Import  regime  the  Japanese  contend 
that  their  market  U  as  open  to  imports  a.s 
any  other  Industrial  nation  including  the 
United  States  The  problem  they  say  arises 
Instead  from  the  vinwllllngness  of  U  S  firms 
to  make  a  serious  commitment  to  enter  the 
Japanese  market  (  e  .  to  Invest  the  resources 
ne<-essary  to  gain  a  sufTlclent  market  share  or 
to  develop  product  lines  and  marketing  strat- 
egies suited  to  the  Japanese  environment 
Undoubtedly  this  statement  Is  true  in  * 
number  of  cases 

Many  American  company  executives  dl.t- 
tffree  claiming  that  they  have  guen  up  on 
the  Japanese  market  because  Japanese  gov- 
Jrnment  pr>Hedure»  and  practices  severely 
limit  market  access  Pvirthermore  it  Is  Iheir 
position  that  even  when  a  foreign  firm  does 
<et  established  In  Japan  partlcvilarly  if  It 
»ppears  to  threaten  a  Japanese  Industry  s 
ability  to  compete  the  Japanese  Kovernmerit 
will  potentially  take  action  to  limit  that 
firms  market  growth  This  argument  seems 
to  be  supported  bv  the  balance  of  payments 
figures  cited  earlier 

Since  foreign  exchange  controls  Import 
quota*  tariffs  and  Investment  controls  are 
no  longer  the  major  impediments  to  Imports 
they  once  were  the  trade  gap  ran  in  large 
part  be  explained  by  other  Japanese  gov- 
ernment regulations  practices  and  proce- 
dures that  Intentional  or  not  limit  Imports 
Drawing  from  experiences  of  American  flrm.s 
that  are  selling  or  have  attempted  to  sell  in 
Japan  this  article  will  Identify  some  of  these 
market  acceas  Impediments  These  examples 
are  taken  from  the  cases  of  the  Joint  US  - 
Japan   Trade  Facilitation   fommlttee 


MAkKFT   A(  .  cas   BAiaiEas  in   Jafan 
Tmi  Coae<ia*Ti   ExmiiNri 

Olven  the  historical  context.  It  Is  not  »ur- 
prlslni;  that  certain  recurring  governmental 
or  qiaai  ■go\  ernmental  practhes  and  pro- 
cedures ha^e  bewildered  and  frustrated  US 
tiii.slnesKmen  attempting  lo  enter  the  Japa- 
neae  market  This  article  will  addreaa  five 
market  acceas  proolem  areaa  that  nave  sur- 
faced via  coniplalnu  to  the  TFX'  Ihe-se  mar- 
ket acce!t>  barriers  are  categurued  herein  as 
follows  i  1  I  the  restrlriive  Interpretatiun  of 
customs  regulations  resulting  in  at»olute 
barriers  to  lmp<irtatlon  of  certain  products. 
1 31  similar  restrictive  interpretations  of 
prijduct  approval  pr<«edure>  i3)  "buy 
Japan  biase.s  emerging  ihr  lugh  the  procure- 
ment    policies    of     public     corporations.      (4| 

!)uv  Japan  biases  instituted  lej«  of!lclally. 
through  administrative  guidance  gUen  by 
goirrnnient  omcials  to  the  Japanese  private 
se'-t.T  and  only  briefly  covered  becau.se  of  its 
remoteness  from  governmental  action.'  (ii 
the  archaic  Japanese  distribution  network 
which  informally  can  adversely  alTect  the 
competitiveness  of  non-Japanese  goods  In 
filtering  down  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
ri'STi'Ms    miK-iDvats 

An  examination  of  Japanese  cu.stoms  pro- 
cedure!, through  the  eyes  of  exemplary  TF*' 
1  ases  demon^trate«  that  changing  laAs  and 
regulatlon.s  are  not  alone  sufTlcient  given  the 
long  history  of  Japanese  trade-reMric  tue 
practices  lo  open  Japanese  markets  to  out- 
side trade  For  even  the  most  liberal  and 
seemingly  flexible  import  statutes  and  pro- 
cedures ran  tie  protectionist  In  effe<-t  If  sub- 
ject to  fastldlou.s  interpretation  The  TFC" 
cases  dlscu.ssed  beluvi  indicate  that  import 
barriers  do  in  fact  exist  as  s  result  of  the 
stringent  Implementation  of  Japans  Im- 
port regulations  In  order  to  open  fully  Ja- 
pan s  markets  to  U  S  exports  Japanese  cus- 
•oms  procedures  must  be  llberailzed  In  prac- 
ti'-e  as  well  as  in  law 

Japanese  customs  regulations  appear  to 
many  exporters  as  Japans  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  impfirts  Japan  s  custonvs  reg- 
ulations are  not  designed  per  se  to  restrict 
trade  The  fastidious  interpretation  of  these 
regulations  by  customs  otTlcials  hoviever 
can  be  very  Import-restrirtl'.  e  For  example 
even  though  Japan  is  a  party  to  the  inter- 
national ATA  rarnet  agreement,  an  execu- 
tive trying  to  bring  commercial  samples  in- 
to Japan  may  find  excruciating  delays  In 
passing  through  customs  delays  that  not 
only  add  to  the  costs  of  the  trip  but  reduce 
the  time  available  for  sales 

The  extreme  to  which  a  literallstic  ap- 
proach to  customs  regulations  can  go  m  Ja- 
pan Is  Illustrated  bv  the  infamous  salad 
dressing  bottle  affair  The  representative  of 
a  US  food  products  manufacturer  asked 
his  home  office  to  ship  him  a  case  of  newlv 
designed  salad  dressing  bottles  to  shovi  Ja- 
panese buyers  Japanese  customs  refused 
to  allow  the  shipment  to  enter  since  the 
bottles  contained  salad  dressing  that  had  not 
received  import  aporoval  under  Janan  s  fof  d 
sanitation  law  Since  the  representative 
was  only  Interested  In  the  bottles  them- 
selves he  offered  to  pour  out  the  contents 
In  the  presence  of  customs  inspectors  This 
offer  was  rejected  and  the  entire  shipment 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 

In  another  case  a  US  manufacturer  of 
electro-optical  systems  shipped  five  cases  of 
equipment  for  display  at  a  trade  show  and 
fur  an  additional  sales  presentation  at  I's 
agents  office  following  the  exhibition  The 
firm  purchased  an  international  rarnet  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  equipment  from 
the  exhibition  to  the  a«ent  s  office  Three  of 
the  ca*e«  were  loet  by  the  airline  and  since 
the  carnet  specified  five  rase*  ctiatoma  would 
not  clear  the  remaining  two  despite  evidence 
thit  five  had  be«n  loaded  on  the  flight  The 
two   ca*e<i   were   finally   cleared   through  cus- 


toms with  the  help  of  the  U  S  Embassy  staff 
When  the  remaining  three  case*  finally  ar- 
rived however  customs  would  nrx  allow 
them  into  the  country  because  the  c*met 
covered  five  cases  In  order  for  all  five  to  be 
cleared  ihruugn  customs  ka  a  single  ship- 
ment the  executive  had  lo  transfer  to  a 
txinded  warehouse  in  lokyo  the  three  cases 
that  had  Just  arrived  together  with  the  two 
cajies  that  had  t>een  cleared  through  customs 
previously    This  proresa  took  two  days 

An.ilher  U  S  Arm  encountered  similar  dif- 
ficulties In  clearing  demonstration  samples 
of  It*  medical  and  computer  product*  aent 
u>  Japan  under  a  cAtnet  Although  the  docu- 
mentation clearly  spe<  ifled  each  product  cus- 
toms ofTlclals  required  detailed  photographs 
of  each    resulting  In  delays  for  the  company 

The  manufacturer  of  controls  for  machine 
tools  encountered  a  different  type  of  cus- 
toms prob.em  The  firm  exported  electronic 
contn)ls  u>  a  Japane«e  manufacturer  Ihal 
had  obtained  ruatom*  approval  to  designate 
part  o!  Its  plant  a*  a  txinded  area  for  aasem- 
bling  controls  on  Its  machine  tools  Tills  en- 
abled the  manufacturer  U}  p<i8tpone  paying 
import  dutiee  on  the  controls  until  the  as- 
»«>mt>led  machine  t<x)l  waa  sold  The  compo- 
nents for  the  contnils  were  shipped  sepa- 
rate.y  and  asaembled  at  the  factory  site  for 
installation  on  the  machine  totals  Although 
ea.h  component  was  stamped  with  a  aerial 
numt>er  customs  officials  required  that  every 
«>ntn>l  be  disassembled  and  that  the  com- 
ponents be  photographed  separately  for  veri- 
fication purpoeea  The  coat  of  dlaaaaembllag 
photo^-raphing  each  component  and  reaoaem- 
bllng  eAih  control  unit  adversely  affected 
the  competitiveness  of  the  product  and 
caused  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  con- 
sider purxhasing  Japanese-made  control* 
Uustoms  In  resfxinse  to  an  Inquiry  from  the 
U  S  Embaaey  stated  that  the  pnotograph- 
ing  of  the  components  was  Intended  to  ver- 
ify the  aeecmbly  technique  However.  It  wa« 
agreed  that  sutxsequenl  imported  control 
units  Would  be  verified  by  checking  the  se- 
rial  numbers 

In  at  least  one  case  Japanese  cuitoma 
ofTlclals  reclassufled  a  product  adversely  a* 
soon  a*  the  product  began  achieving  success 
on  the  Japanese  market  Potato  chips  made 
from  dehydrated  potatoea  (reconstituted 
Into  potato  slice* I  were  categorised  during 
the  test  marketing  stage  as  "vegetables  pre- 
pared or  preserved  '  and  thus  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  16  percent  Once  the  company 
began  to  ship  significant  quantities  of  the 
product  into  Japan  however  Japanese 
customs  ofTlclals  reclassified  the  product  as 
pastry  biscuits  cakes  and  other  fine 
baker  s  wares  "  dutiable  at  35  percent 
a  rate  potentially  high  enough  to  preclude 
f -irlher  Imports  of  the  product  The  company 
argued  that  the  "dehydrated  potato  process  ' 
was  simply  an  Improved  method  for  produc- 
u.g  potato  chips  Further  the  U  S  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  allows  such  products 
to  be  labeled  as  "potato  chips  made  from 
dried  jxnatoes  "  The  company  was  unable 
to  get  Japanese  customs  to  reconsider  Its 
decision  and  asked  that  the  case  be  raised 
in  the  TKr  The  TFC  was  successfvil  In  hav- 
ing the  original  IS  percent  duty  rate  rein- 
stated 

The  fastidious  Interpretation  of  Japan's 
customs  regulations  then  as  evidenced  by 
the  above  examples  results  In  harmful  and 
often  unnecessary  delay  In  the  marketing 
In  Japan  of  U  S -manufactured  prodtirts  In 
extreme  examples  such  strict  Interpreta- 
tions can  bar  altogether  the  Importation  Into 
Japan  of  U  S  goods  The  TFC  along  with  the 
US  Embassy  Is  capable  of  handling  some 
but  not  all  of  these  problems  Further,  the 
need  for  such  Intervention  results  at  a 
minimum  In  frustrating  delays  that  hamper 
the  efforts  of  US  businessmen  A  more  effi- 
cient solution  Is  warranted  Japan  must  take 
steps   to   Uberallue   the   actual    Implements- 
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tlon.   as   well   as   the   terms   of   Its   customia 

procedures  % 


iMI 


NATIONWIDE  RISE  IN  CRIME 

•  Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  today  the 
New  York  Times  had  a  revealing  article 
on  the  continued  rise  of  seriotis  crimes  in 
New  York  City  An  analysis  of  the  city  s 
police  department  statisUcs  for  the  f\rst 
B  months  of  1980  showed  an  18  T-percent 
increase  in  all  repwrted  felonies  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Moreover,  In  all 
types  of  reported  felony  crimes,  hand- 
guns have  been  used  31.9  percent  more 
often  than  last  year,  the  previous  peak 
year  for  crimes  Involving  such  weapons. 

Mr  President,  these  crime  statistics 
from  only  one  city  have  National  signif- 
icance for  two  very  Important  reasons. 
First,  New  York  City  generally  reflects 
national  crime  trends.  Figures  released 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
comparing  the  first  half  of  1980  with  the 
same  period  in  1979,  revealed  that  com- 
plaints of  seven  major  crimes—  homicide, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  assault,  burglary, 
grand  larceny,  and  motor  vehicle  theft — 
had  risen  13  percent  In  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  over  1  million  For  New  York 
City,  the  Increase  was  16  7  percent. 

The  second  reason  these  local  crime 
statistics  are  telling  Is  that  despite  New- 
York  City's  extremely  tough  handgun 
control  laws,  the  use  of  handguns  In 
the  commission  of  felonies  has  risen 
dramatically.  This  suggests  either  In- 
creased illegal  entry  of  handguns  into  the 
United  States  or  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  New  York  City  gun  control  laws  or 
both 

Ironically,  while  serioiis  crime  has  been 
sharply  increasing,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration orchestrated  comprehensive  cut- 
backs both  In  Federal  law  enforcement 
capabilities  and  In  assistance  to  the  State 
and  local  agencies  ileallng  with  these 
problems  For  Instance,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
which  was  to  receive  some  $600  million  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
combating  crime,  is  now  at  the  request 
of  President  Carter  being  virtually  dis- 
mantled 

Let  us  hope  that  President-elect  Rea- 
gan will  take  constructive  steps  to  help 
alleviate  this  drastic  nationwide  rise  in 
crime. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  New  York  Times  article,  "Serious 
Crimes  Reaching  Peak  in  New  York,  "  by 
Barbara  Basler  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  article  follows ; 
Seeious  Ckimes  Reaching  Peak  in  Nrw  Yoiik 
(By  Barbara  Basler) 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  In  New  York 
City  IS  virtually  certain  to  set  a  record  this 
year,  and  their  occurrence  Is  continuing  to 
shift  from  high-crime  areas  to  middle-in- 
come neighborhoods,  an  analy,sl.s  of  Police 
Department  statistics  shows 

"The  general  trend  we've  seen."  said  Philip 
McOulre.  the  departments  chief  crime  an- 
siVBt.  "1*  Just  more — more  homicides,  more 
robberies,  more  burglaries  " 

He  noted  that  not  only  were  total  felony 
reports  already  above  the  cltys  previous  rec- 
ord rate,  but  also  that  records  would  "very 
likely  •  be  set  In  five  other  crime  categories, 
homlides  robberies,  burglaries,  grand  lar- 
ceny and  motor  vehicle  thefts. 


JILONIIS    DP    IS  7    PtaCENT 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1980,  felony 
reports — covering  everything  from  murder  to 
drug  possession  to  car  theft — totaled  407,- 
630,  an  increase  of  18  7  percent  over  the 
same  period  last  year  and  11  1  percent  over 
the  same  period  in  1976,  the  previous  peak 
year  for  serious  crimes 

Analysis  of  the  sutlstlcs — which  include 
all  reported  subway  crime — shows  that  in 
addition  crime  is  rising  fastest  In  Queens 
and  Staten  Island  while  growing  less  rapidly 
ai\d  In  some  categories  actually  declining.  In 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn 

"It  Is  unquestionably  true — I  hear  this 
from  all  my  commanders,"  said  Police  Com- 
missioner Robert  J  McOulre  "that  crime  Is 
clearly  spreading  to  heretofore  quiet  pre- 
cincts There  is  no  place  to  hide  any  more 
He  noted: 

"There  has  been  a  shift  from  the  core 
crime  areas  of  the  boroughs  to  the  middle- 
class   areas  surrounding   these  cores  " 

While  property  crimes  have  shown  the  big- 
gest Increase  this  year,  crimes  against  per- 
son.s  are  on  the  rise  as  well  And  police  rec- 
ords show  that  violent  criminals  are  more 
likely  than  before  to  carry  a  gun. 

USE  or  GUNS  UP,  TOO 

So  far  this  year  In  all  types  of  reported 
felony  crimes,  handguns  have  been  used  31  9 
percent  more  often  than  last  year,  the  peak 
Ouns  have  been  used  23  3  percent  more  fre- 
quently than  last  year  In  murders.  32  8  per- 
cent more  frequently  In  forcible  rapes  38 
percent  more  often  In  robberies  and  21  3  per- 
cent more  often  In  assaults 

"The   crime   picture   here   Is   very   serious 
Commissioner      McOulre     said,      "as      It      Is 
throughout  the  country    This  is  not  a  New 
York  City  phenomenon  " 

New  York  City  generally  reflects  and  mag- 
nifies the  national  crime  trends  charted  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  Its  an- 
nual Uniform  Crime  Report,  based  on  eta- 
tistlcs  from  individual  cities 

Comparing  the  first  six  months  of  1980 
with  the  same  period  In  1979,  the  report 
showed  that  complaints  of  seven  major 
crimes — homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  as- 
sault, burglary,  grand  larceny  and  motor  ve- 
hicle theft — had  risen  13  percent  In  cities 
with  populations  of  one  million  or  more  For 
New  York  City,  the  increase  was  16  7  percent 

The  F  B  I  report  also  showed  that  while 
crimes  against  persons  had  Increased  from 
1979  to  1980  ir  large  cities,  they  did  not  rise 
as  sharply  as  crimes  against  property  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year,  reports  of 
crimes  against  persons  In  New  York  Increased 
by  about  1 1  6  percent,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1979.  while  property  crime 
complaints  rose  by  about  21.2  percent 

SHirrlNC    PATTERNS    NOTED 

In  studying  the  patterns  of  crime,  police 
analysts  viewed  reports  of  robbery  as  repre- 
sentative of  crimes  against  persons  and  re- 
ports of  burglary  as  representative  of  crimes 
against  property  They  analyzed  both  types 
of  crime  by  borough,  comparing  figures  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  with  the 
same  period  of  1976  The  figures  showed  that 
the?e  crimes  were  reaching  further  out  into 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  and  also  into 
middle-class  neighborhoods  of  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1980,  there 
were  7.115  more  robbery  reports  clty-wlde,  an 
increase  of  12  4  percent  over  1976  figures 
Burglary  reports  cltj-wlde  increased  by  6.765, 
or  5  1   percent,  from   1976  to   1980. 

In  Queens,  robbery  and  burglary  com- 
plaints Increased  much  more  than  the  clty- 
wlde  average  and  more  than  In  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn  The  Bronx  showed 
a  decrease  In  burglary  reports  (12  8  percent) 
and  a  smaller  than  average  Increase  in  rob- 
beries   (5  4   percenti 


In  Manhattan  robbery  reports  remained 
virtually  unchanged  while  burglary  figures 
decreased  by  6  1  percent  Robbery  reports  in 
Broot-lyn  increased  by  16  3  percent  and  bur- 
glary reports  by  9  7  percent 

tow     RISES    ON     STATEN     ISLAIfS 

While  reported  robberies  rose  62  1  percent 
and  reported  burglaries  14  4  percent  on 
Staten  Island,  the  aggregate  crime  figures 
there  remained  low  There  were  586  robbery 
reports  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1976 
compared  with  950  In  the  same  period  this 
year  Burglary  reports  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1976  totaled  4.230.  and  In  1980 
the  figure  was  4,841 

Although  the  totals  have  changed  rela- 
tively little  In  Manhattan,  the  figures  showed 
that  robt>ery  and  burglary  had  moved  down 
from  the  northern  reaches  Into  the  midtown 
and  downtown  areas 

Crime  has  been  decreasing  In  Central 
Harlem  and  in  the  northern  precincts."  said 
Martin  E  Duffy  assistant  chief  In  charge  of 
Manhattan  North  "because  there  are  whole 
blocks  there  that  have  been  wiped  out  The 
buildings  are  burned  out.  the  people  gone  " 

The  most  dramatic  shift  has  l>een  In 
Queens  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1980. 
there  were  7  399  more  burglaries  there  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1976.  an  Increase  of 
315  percent  Robbery  reports  Increased  by 
3.251    or  42  6  percent    over  the  same  period 

Assistant  Chief  WUliam  Fltzpatrick.  the 
Queens  borough  commander  said  that  be- 
cause large  areas  of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn 
had  been  "burned  out.  there  are  better  plclc- 
ings  here  than  in  those  two  areas  " 

Crimmal.s  he  said  go  where  they  know 
they  will  be  successful,  where  there  are  cars 
to  steal,  people  to  rob  houses  to  ransack 
We  find  many  of  the  people  we  arrest  In 
Queens  are  from  Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx,"  he 
said  adding  that  the  biggest  Increases  were 
m  neighborhoods  closest  to  the  Brooklyn 
border 

While  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  have 
been  losing  population.  Chief  Fltepatrlck 
noted.  "Queens  has  been  growing — we  Just 
have  more  people  here  " 

Some  criminologists  and  statisticians 
argue  that  year-to-year  changes  In  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime  often  reflect  only  changes  in 
police  recording  techniques  or  the  public's 
propensity  to  report  crimes 

"It  Is  very  dltBcuIt  to  talk  about  month- 
to-month  or  year-to-year  Increases  In  crime 
and  much  safer  to  look  at  a  longer  period  of 
time,"  said  Marvin  E  Wolfgang,  a  professor 
of  law  and  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  leading  criminologist 

But  the  city's  crime  statistics  for  the  past 
10  years  and  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  show  a  general  overall  Increase  In  re- 
ported crime  While  the  number  of  serious 
reported  crimes  in  the  city  has  Increased 
some  years  and  decreased  in  others,  a  graph 
of  Its  yearly  fluctuations  resembles  a  stair- 
case whose  overall  direction  Is  up 

The  11-year  statistics,  Professor  Wolfgang 
said,  "appear  to  show  a  genuine  increase  in 
crime  and  not  a  statistical  artifact." 

Even  criminologists  who  challenge  police 
statistics  agree  that  robbery  figures  do  offer 
telling  comparisons  Robbery — the  forceful 
talcing  of  property — Is  one  most  consistently 
reported  crimes  and  therefore  one  most 
likely  to  signal  a  genera!  Increase  or  decrease 
in  predatory  street  crime 

And  New  York  City,  which  had  its  peak 
robbery  year  in  1971,  Is  certain  to  top  that 
record  by  the  end  of  1980.  the  police  said 
In  the  first  eight  montlis  of  1971  the  city 
recorded  53.420  reported  robberies  In  the 
same  period  this  year  63.378  robberies  •were 
reported 

A  comparison  of  the  first  eight  months  of 
1979  with  the  first  eight  months  of  1980 
shows  that  robbery  has  increased  24  percent, 
the  jxjllce  said. 
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HoMIrlota     Mr**     prAK 

AloniiT  with  robhfry  "hnml.-lflf  itatlnllr^ 
nr*  the  most  rrllable  and  valid  Professor 
Wolfi^arii?  ^ald  twcame  thry  arr  ronalst- 
critiv  itnd  carrf'il!'.  rrpnrted  and  "changes 
In  the  homlrlde  rates  are  iluseiy  related  '.'- 
other    offenses   analnsl    people 

ThU  year  poUre  anaiyst-i  said  the  nuni- 
Ijer  if  hoinU'ldes  will  very  Ukelv  top  the  pre 
vUius  ri»ciird  Ii.  the  first  ei^jht  months  of 
\\i-,'t  a  tofRl  .if  1  ()(I2  honilrides  were  re- 
ported. 11  'he  same  jieriod  this  year  1  148 
were  rep'irt  rd 

"There  Is  a.Anvi  some  !n»rk;ln  •'.  error 
In  polio  crlnie  ^'-I'l.stlrs  C'oininlssl<:ner  Mi  - 
Quire  said  .idriiii^  I  ha^e  total  faith  In 
t)ar  re;"  irt '.i.j:  meriiani.sm  If  anvMiing  our 
fli[ures  *oii;  l  be  under^'ated  heiause  peop.r 
ionietline^  do   not    report   'rime!. 

Philip  Mci.'.iilre  the  drparimrnt  i  i  f.lr' 
crlniB  analyst  said  .No  one  renily  ttnows 
why  crime  In  the  aKgre^;a'.f  uoe.s  ,ip  or  do-jin 
Of  course,  when  vou  ^<t\  down  on  a  preciiu' 
level  changes  In  the  neiK'hborhtiod  tha'  (c'l.d 
account  for  an  increase  Hu'  'hat  .^  st  rj'  th-- 
b«it  we  can  do  with  any  certa'Dty 

Alfred  Blumsteln  a  profe.v.o.  at  \i  ■•  School 
of  Urban  and  Public  A(T  ».rs  a  C'».-ne^-ie- 
Mellon  University,  said  We  lint  ar.iw 
what  causes  crime  but  we  do  kn^iw  :■  is  cor- 
related with  family  breakup^  K'neral  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  e»i>ter!ie  of  con- 
trfjls  controls  tfiat  come  thr  'U>;h  the  family, 
the  Bch<Hil».  the  commanllv 

John  Martin    a  sodJlouy  pr«>fe»»or  a'  T'  -d 
ham    University     said    that     it     was    his    .in- 
preulon  that  crime  In  the  city     Is  galloping 
ahead     and  that     economic,  an.]  demograph- 
ics   would    ar^ue    for   c<intli-.  j:r.»-    Increase 

"Look  at  the  city  and  the  •  hanges  hr:e 
he  said  "The  city  has  had  an  increase  In 
minority  families  and  :n  minority  v oung  peo- 
ple -groups  general!',  asscx  lated  with  low- 
Incomes  And  when  'he  various  institu- 
tions employment  educaMon  housing 
are  ail  going  down  all  falling  you  get  crime 
along   with   a  whole   lio.si  of  social  prot>em3 

»    VA.ST    So<    lA!      CXPFaiMFMr 

This  citv  Is  m  elTec  conducting  a  vas' 
social  experiment  said  Commissioner  Mi  - 
Ciulre  "The  experiment  Is  How  far  can  yoo 
rut  back  your  police  forre  before  crime  runs 
rampanf'  " 

Since  the  ntv  s  fiscal  crisis  nf  197S  the 
Police  Department  han  loet  B  OOO  offlcen  To- 
day the  total  police  force  numriers  J2  OfX) 

"When    crime   Is   high     the   police   sav    'hev 
need   more   monev    to   fight   crime       Professor 
Wolfgang    commented     "When    crime    is    lou 
they   say   they    need    more   money    to   keep   i" 
low   ■ 

The  criminologist  said  that  while  eiper'.s 
believed  a  city  must  have  a  p  .lire  force  m 
order  to  put  some  kind  of  damper  on  crime 
the  number  of  crimes  Is  not  a  function  of  the 
number  of  police  " 

Commissioner  McQulre  said  tfuit  wh;> 
studies  had  shown  that  more  police  omcers 
did  not  necessarily  mean  less  crime  fewer 
oftlcers  may  mean  more  crime 

"I  think  there  mav  be  some  minima!  staff- 
ing level  necessary  he  said  "and  when  v<;u 
drop  below  that  level  the  shortage  ot  police 
covild  be  tied  tc)  a  higher  crime  rate  B\j' 
that »  the  essence  of  our  experiment  How 
far  can  we  go  with  these  <\itbacks  '    # 


The  PRF.SIDINO  OFFICER    Witho'. 
objection   it  us  so  ordered 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  Prfsldent  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  rail   be   re.sclnded 


RECESS  UNTIl.  10   30  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  -and  I  gather  there  Ls 
not — I  niovf  that  the  Senate  no*  staj.i.; 
ill  ."cce.s.s  m  accordance  wiUi  tlie  previ- 
oi^s  order  and  reionvene  at  10  JO  a  ni 
tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  a'  5  51 
;>  m      the   .=enate   rece.s.sed    until   tomor 
r;jw.  Wednesday,  November  19.  1980.  at 
10  .!''  a  m. 


.NOMINATIONS 

K.x'' ■.;!;••('  nt  ruiiiiit.ons  received  b;.  the 
Senate    Novenioer  18    1980 

In    THr    Coast   Ooard 

The    following    omcers    of    the    US     C"oa«t 

Ouard  for  promotion  to  the   grade  of   com- 
mander: 

Henry  B  Traver  I'a  .:  K    Miderson 

James  I,   Webster  Kevin  J   Barry 

•■itephen  H   Cox  Michael  K    Cain 

Richard  E  Casey  I  homa.s  O   Preston 

JameiT   Robertson  J '^ph  A  Telep 

I^eo  O    Vaske  Hirhard  B    Franks  III 

David  F   Wlihee  A  iiiiam  Y   Clark  II 

Robert  W    Mueller  F-a:.    ;s  X    Owens 

Milton  J    r')ust  K  .hert  C    North 

LX)nald  B  Wil.iam  T.    Wade   Jr 

Witischl'-be  Terence  N    Carsten 

r>.n»ld  r   Murphy  '<    "aid  A   Simons 

Ro.-.ald  J    Marafloil  J    h".  F   Ebersole 

Richard  V  Oswllt  He.-iry  J    Dresch 

John  D  Bannan  Terry  W   Sinclair 

Waiter  I.   John  David  A    Bailey 

Cierald  L    Under*. h«1  I-*rrv  K    Carr 

L.a^.dA   J.mes  Arthur  A    Whiting  III 

JeJTrev  J    Hamiltor,  NevlnA    Praler 

Ravn..,ndA    Ross  Vernon  O    Fjichenhurg 

Robert  J    Philpott  William  H   Bol.nd    Jr 

Richard  W    Wright  r-h»r!es  C    Rogers 

fhllip  J    <  ardaci  Clin-on  W    Car-er 

Michael  W    TayU.r  -'-^n  R    Arnold 

Wi.lian.A    I^hmann       "^''■■^^^^  ^  ^l-'!'" 
Stephen  T  Oold- 


I'a.il  E    BuMck 
Aii'fujnv  H    Carb.ine 
Kenneth  C    Hollenum 
Har\e>  O    Kn  ith  III 

Ihiant-s  J 

I.esKli...\  1'.  h 
Warren  Fl    Ntlller    Jr 
!>■  l.a.d  A     Wli.'hes'er 
I>er.n:s  W    i'arker 
J.  .Tin  L    Parser 


Hr 
William  E   Jones 
CJerald  T    Victor 


Thomas  D    MclJitigh- 


hammer 
Robert  D   Bowen 
Howard  A    Tawney 
Michael  F  Cook 
.T  .hti  R  Neu 
Joseph  P   fVilometo 

Jr 
Ravmor.d  J    Pratte 
Robert  A    nanfr.rth 
,..    ,  ,     ^  R    nald  D   Ijipp 

William  I.    Ejige,soi.        j.^es  T  Cushman 

Kenneth  N   Rvan 
Ana'ol  Porumnv 
Rohert  C    Houle 
IX, nald  W    Iroutt  j,,,^,.  r   Sonner 

I>e»aln  D   ("lark 
J...%eph  J    Keni.ed', 
Charles  M  R odolnh  I.   Carpenter 

M..ntanese    Jr  jf 

Jon  J    M.  Nil-  P,.>.er*  .T    Reining 

Ja\   I)    Cr. .others  R,,ber'  T    Ritchie 

R.  it)ert  J   Operlo  o-ra:,!  w   Hayes 

Richard  a  r.eonlds' M    Pa'ton 

Hendrlckson  Os-ld  N   Russell 

Fdwsrd  M    Ocodwlr.        R  ,bert  F   WIlMams 

HI  Th    mss  J   SchaefTer 

,1  ,M-[i!.   I    Oskoiski  John  R    Hearn    Jr 

Jari.fs  L    Mlddleton 

1  he  following  Reserve  olEcer  of  the  U  S 
C'last  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  and  appointment  as  a  per- 
manent  commissioned   officer   In   that    grade 

Charles  B   Newlln 

TTie    following    retlre<l    ofScer    recalled    to 


ac-ive   d  ity    for   promotion   to   the   grade   or 
commander 

Lionel  F  CroasmAn 

1  he  following  offlcers  of  the  US  Coast 
(i  lard  f.ir  pr..motion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
teiisnt  I  Junior  grmde)  : 

Ml.  hael  E   Hanson  Kerry  B   Watterson 

n.e  r..:i,  *ing-named  Raaerve  officer  of 
•!.'■  US  Coast  Guard  to  be  a  permanent 
'  .n.ini'sioi.ed  officer  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant 

Br. ice  R   Frail 

In  THi  Am  Fotn 

The   following  officers  for  appoln'nien"   In 
•le  riT'.fT^r  ,,t  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
d.   ated    .inder  the  provisions  of  chsp'ers  35 
Bil    and  8:):   title  10.  United  Slates  Code 
To  be  ma  for  ffeneral 

Brig  O-n  Jack  R  Brasher  413-«fl  OTIQFQ 
A.r  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Brig  Gen  Harry  L  Cochran.  Jr  182-14- 
J8J8KO  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Slates 

Brig  Oen  Wayne  C  Oatlln  476-18- 
1413FO  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
S'ates 

Hrig  Oen  Robert  A  Neal  520-38  /)aS4FO 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  Unlt«d  States 

Brig     Gen     Darrol    G     Schroeder     501-30 
oii»»5FC)     Air    National    Guard   of   the   United 
States 

To  bf  br\gadter  general 

Col  Richard  B  Almour  5«4-40~«  1  a2FO 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Stales 

Col  James  L  Dawson.  3»»-14-2(J0aFO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates 

Col  William  J  DeNucclo.  037- 13~«»02FO 
Air  Natirinal  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  James  J  Hanlon  503- 14-01 28Fa.  Air 
National   Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  David  B  HofI,  389-3»  87a2FO.  Air  Na- 
tional  Guard  of   the  United  States 

Col  Robert  A  Johnson.  8r  .  411  20-5548 
FO    A  r  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  Robert  W  McDonald.  4«7-34-0794FG. 
A;r   NaMonal   Guard   of  the   United   States 

Col  Fred  M  Rosenbaum  535- 13 -4B77FO 
Air   Nrtlrnal   Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  Robert  W  Schaumann.  055-28  8223 
FO    Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Stales 

Co.  Paul  A  Schempp.  118  26-5333FG,  Air 
National   Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  Edward  Schneider,  446  18  8475FG  Air 
Natl  mal   Guard  of   the   United  States 

C-ji  James  D  Shepherd,  420-40  8196FO 
Air  Noticnal   Guard  of   the   United   States 

Col  William  M  WhKlaker  712-01  1293FO 
Air  Nutionai  Guard  of  ihe  United  States 

IW    THE    U  S      ASMT 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
sta'es  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10  United  Slates  Code  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 

To   be   rnaior  general 

Brig  Oen  Hugh  G  Robinson.  577  44-1975. 
Arniv  ..f  the  United  Slates  (colonel.  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Charles  W  Bagnal  247  44  8391, 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel,  US 
Arniy  . 

Brig  Gen  Richard  M  Wells,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U6 
Armv  I 

Brig  Oen  William  H  Schneider  467-44- 
5291  Arm.v  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
C  S   Arn.v  i 

Brig  Gen  John  W  Woodmansee  Jr  311- 
34  OSfll  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
C  S   Army  I 

Brig  Gen  David  F.  WatUi  018  20-4S11. 
Arrnv  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Armv  . 

Hru-  Oen  Lawrence  F  SKlbble  278  2'i  4.S8-1 
Armv  .,»  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Arrnv  i 
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Brig  Oen  Arthur  K  Brown.  Jr.  4a*-a4-*091. 

Army    of    the    United    Stales    (colonel,    VS 

Trig  Gen  Nlles  J  Fulwyler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  S 
Army  I 

Brig  Oen  Vincent  E  Falter.  296-28  1228. 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  icolonel.  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Benjamin  E  Doty.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Armv  I 

Brig     Oen     Andrew    H     Anderson     107-20 
4658,    Army   of    the   United   States    (colonel. 
U  S   Armv ) 

Brig  Oen  Elmer  D  Pendleton.  Jr  490  44 
9146.  A.rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Armv) 

Brig  Gen  John  R  0»lvln.  005-28  5597 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  Icolonel.  US 
Armv) 

Brig  Oen  Paul  P  Burns,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Oen  Edward  L  Trobaugh.  312-30 
2149,  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  U  S 
Armv  1 

Brig  Gen  Ames  S  Albro,  Jr  526  32  4704 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel,  US 
Arm  V  I 

Brig  Oen  William  C  Moore  412-42  4881 
Army  of  the  UrUted  Stales  (colonel,  US 
Armv  I 

Brig  Gen  Edward  C  O'Connor  024  28 
0025,  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  U  S 
Armv  I 

Brig  0<n  Carl  H  McNalr,  Jr  ,  263  38-8269. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Oen  Vaughn  O  Lang.  188^20  6157 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel.  US 
Armv  I 

Brig  Oen  Robert  C  Forman  461  38-0273 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel,  US 
Army) 

Brig  Gen  Dale  A  Vesser  518  30  718fi 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  icolonel,  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Oen  Charles  D  Franklin  492-34 
2422,  Army  of  the  Uruted  Stales  (colonel 
U  S    Arm  v  . 

Brig  Oen  Arthur  Holrnes,  Jr,  411 -36-9944 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army  I  . 

Brig  Oen  Robert  H  Forman,  527-2': -874? 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) 

Brig  Oen  Thurman  E  Anderson,  255-50 
1708,  Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel 
US   Army). 

Brig  Gen  William  S  deCamp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army). 


Brig  Oen  Aaron  L.  Ulley,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U£ 
Army). 

Brig  Oen  Andrew  P  Chambers,  679-38- 
2372,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U-S    Army). 

Brig  Gen  George  E  Marine.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen.  Walter  J.  Mehl,  66O-38-8160, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Robert  J  Donahue,  033-34- 
4584.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
US   Army). 

Brig.  Oen  John  S.  Crosby.  a44-*4-a737. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig  a«n.  James  N  ESlla.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.6 
Army) . 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3384  and  3308 1 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig  Oen  Elmer  D  Pendleton.  Jr  .  490-44- 
9146.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  S  Army). 

Brig  Gen  Richard  M  Wells.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Armv) 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Forman  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arm-;    of    the    United    States    (colonel.    US 

Army  i 

Brlp  Gen  George  E  Marine  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel.    US 

Army) 

Brig  Oen  William  C  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel.    US 

Armv) 

Brig  Gen  Nlles  J  Fulwyler.  293-24-420  o 
Army  rf  the  United  Stales  icolonel.  US 
Armv)  . 

Brig  Oen  Vaughn  O  Lang  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  cf  the  United  Stales  (colonel.  US 
Army  I 

Brig  Gen  David  E  Watts.  018-20-451.. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army  I 

Brig  Oen  Edward  C  O'Connor  024  28- 
0025.  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel 
!■  S     Armv) 

Brig  Oen  Arthur  Holmes  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel  US 
Armv  I 

Bns  Oen  Robert  J  Donahue.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  icolonel.  US 
Armvi 

Brig  Oen  Walter  J  Mehl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel.  U.S 
Army ) 


Brig  Oen  Arthur  E  Brown  Jr  ,  434-34- 
4091.  Army  of  the  United  Slates  'colonel. 
U..-^    Army  I 

BrU  Gen  Thurman  E  Anderson  255-60- 
1705  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel. 
US    Armv  I 

Brig  Cen  Benjamin  E  Doty  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  cf  the  United  Sutes  'colonel.  U.S 
Army  I 

Brig  Oen  Charles  D  Franklin,  493-34- 
2422,  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel, 
U.S    Army  i 

Brig  Oen  Andrew  H  Anderson  107-20- 
4558  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Army) 

Brig  Oen  Aaron  L  Lllley  Jr  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Armv) 

Brig  Oen  Vincent  E  Falter  2»6-28-n2« 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  US 
Army  I  . 

Brig  Oen  Ames  S  Albro.  Jr  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  US 
Armv  I 

Brig  Oen  Dale  A  Vesser,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army) 

Brig  Oen  Hugh  O  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  U.S 
Armv  I 

Brig  Oen  Lawrence  F  Sklbble  278-28- 
4580.  Army  of  the  United  Slates  icolonel 
U  S    Armv ) 

Brig  den  John  R  Oalvln  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Robert  C  Forman  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army) 

Brig    Oen     Andrew    P    Chambers    679-38- 

2372,    Army   of   the    United   States    (colonel 

U  S  Army)  „,„_ 

Brig     Oen     John    S     Crosby     244-44-273 1 

Army    of    the    United    States    icolonel,    US 

Armv)  „,   .„,, 

Brig     Oen     Paul    P     Burns.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Army    of    the    United    Slates    icolonel.    US 

Armv)  .  __  _--- 

Brig   Oen   Carl  H   McHalr  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S 

Armv  I  ^     ..„  »„ 

Brig  Oen  Edward  L  Trobaugh  312-30- 
2149.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.S 
Army  I 

Maj  Oen  Howard  F  Stone  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  U.S 
Armv  I 

MaJ  Oen  Fred  K  Mahaffey  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Armvl 

Mai  Oen  Henrv  H  Harper  252-4»-6640 
Army'  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U^ 
Army) 
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OLDER  WOMtN  HAVE  A  NEW 
NATIONAL  ALLY 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

.ir  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HorsE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  \ovevibfr  is.  1980 
•  Ms    F'ERRARO    Mr    Sp«-akfr,  in  Its 
report  to  the  Prosidrnt  and  C'onKrrss. 
th»'  National  AdMsory  ("oiincil  on  Ecu 
nomir   Opportunity    projt'ctcd   that    In 
the    romjntc     years    ttie    majority    of 
America  s  pour  vull  be  uomen   This  so 
berint?  fact  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
inequities    and     inadequacies    of     the 
social  security  system,  and  public  and 
private  pensions  tiave  become  issues  of 
prime    importance    for    this    Congress, 
and  for  women  across  tlie  Nation    As 
an    active    member   of    both    ttie    Con 
gresswomen  s    Caucus    and    the   Select 
Committee   on    Akihk  s    task    force   on 
women  and  social  security.  I  have  had 
the   opportunity    to    work    tf)ward    the 
resolution    of    these    Issues     Unfortu 
riately,  tfie  leKislatlve  remedies  to  date 
have  jusl  scratched  the  surface. 

As  an  outKrowth  of  a  miniconfrrence 
in  preparation  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  AginK.  a  nvv,  Krassroots 
orKani/alion.  the  Older  Women's 
League  (OWLi.  has  been  formed  OWI. 
promises  to  addre.ss  the  important 
issues  of  financial  s«Turifs  for  women 
I  would  like  to  commend  tlie  urKaniz 
ers,  whose  work  on  behal!  nf  displaced 
homemakers  is  already  well  known, 
and  to  call  their  efforts  to  the  atten 
tion  of  my  colleagues  I  am  InsertlnK 
In  the  Record  an  article  outlining  the 
issues  faciiiK  this  orKanization  and  all 
of  us  who  are  committed  to  addre.ssinn 
the  problems  of  older  women  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  OWL  and 
with  every  meiiiber  of  this  body  to  see 
that  older  women  no  longer  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  America's 
fastest  growing  poverty  group 

Older  Women  Have  a  New  National  Ally 
'  By  Sylvia  Porlen 

The  first  national  ttrassrools  orRanlzatlon 
In  the  t'  S  of  and  for  middlf  aged  and  older 
women  has  jw.sl  been  crrated  the  Older 
Women  s  League  'OWI,' 

The  ploneerinu  uroop  came  out  of  a 
recent  meeting  in  Des  Molne.s  among  about 
400  members  of  the  rountrv  s  fa.slest  Krow 
Ing  minority  While  (^WL  l.s  not  (jovprii 
merit  .sponsored  and  the  conferenrc  was  not 
arranged  to  promote  OWI.  membership,  the 
Des  Moines  mini  conferenre  was  set  up  to 
discuss  the  Issues  of  concern  to  middle-aged 
and  older  women  in  preparation  for  1981's 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

OWL  s  concerns  are  the  same  the  basic 
problems  of  persotial  financial  survival  and 
dignity  in  the  older  years  notes  Tish  Som 
mers.  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  OWL. 
No  arbitrary  age  is  established  a.s  a  quaJlfl- 
cation  for  membership 

The  problems  of  the  older  years  tx'gln  in 
middle  age  and  even  earlier  Sommers  says 
noting  some  women  have  been  turned  down 


for  apprenticeship  program.s   as   too  old  at 
28 

Women  85  and  older  are  not  onlv  ihr  tasl 
est  growuig  segment  of  our  population,  but 
•hey  al.no  are  (he  single  poorest  group  Their 
average  income  In  1979  was  an  almost  in 
credible  $59  a  week  a-s  against  $106  per 
week  for  older  men  What  s  more  the  grim 
outlook  for  younger  women  still  al  work  is 
that  one  out  of  four  of  you  can  look  forward 
to  living  in  poverty  in  your  older  years 

The  poverty  rate  for  older  women  is  about 
•55'";    higher  ihan   tor  older  men    One  third 
of  all   widows   live  below   the  poverty   line 
and  often  live  there  for  a  long,  long  time 

The  average  age  of  widowhood  in  the  US 
is  .S6  and  more  than  one  of  every  two  women 
can  ixtx'ct  lo  bf  a  widow  at  65  or  later  The 
average  age  of  widowhood  is  estimated  as 
extending  over  18  years 

The  critical  situation  of  hundreds  o( 
thousands  of  elderly  women  in  this  countrv 
IS  generally  overlooked.'    Sommers  stre.sses 

As  a  group  they  are  invisible  and  their 
plight  IS  masked  bv  statistics  that  lump  to 
gelher  all  the  aged  — men,  women  and  cou 
pies 

Socia^l  Security,  with  all  lla  built-in  Inequi 
lies  for  women.  Ls  the  sole  source  of  support 
for  large  numbers  of  older  women  Their 
benefits  are  well  below  those  paid  to  men 
for  two  reasons,  li  Women  s  earnings  are 
only  about  60%  of  the  earnings  of  men.  and 
2 1  their  wage-related  benefits  are  reduced 
still  more  by  their  absences  from  the  labor 
force  while  they  handle  family  responsibil 
ilies  Homemaklng  Is  not  recognized  as  a  U 
gilimate  (x-cupatlon  for  the  purpose  of  earn 
mg  Six-ial  Security  credit. 

Fewer  than  20*^  of  older  women  collect 
private  pension  payments  either  on  their 
own  or  as  widows  Those  who  do  are  paid 
low  tjeneflLs  On  top  of  their  low  wages, 
women  tend  to  be  in  the  bottom  echelon 
part  time  or  temporary  Jobs  not  covered 
under  the  pension  program  A  full  hall  ol 
all  women  now  working  are  In  Jobs  with  no 
pension  coverage 

There  also  Is  a  provision  called  the 
widow  s  blackout  In  most  per«lons  that 
denies  a  survivors  benefit  to  the  spouse  of  a 
worker  who  dies  before  early  retirement 
age.'  usually  55  What  the  husband  intend 
ed  and  expected  for  his  widow  simply 
doesn't  count 

The  optout  "  privilege  Is  another  catch  In 
private  pensions.  Under  most  pension  plans, 
a  worker  can  opt  for  a  reduced  pension  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivors  benefit  for  his 
widow  But  If  he  turns  down  that  option, 
rarely  is  the  wife  notified  that  she'll  get  no 
pension  in  case  of  his  death,  the  news  comes 
as  an  ugly  shock  Only  about  Z^J  of  widows 
«et  their  husband's  pension  checks. 

The  upsurge  in  costA  of  all  types  of  shelter 
Is  still  another  blow,  for  there  are  few  op 
tlons  open  to  impoverished  women  who 
often  are  thrown  out  of  even  the  most  mar 
glnal  housing  There  are  few  emergency 
shelters  and  after  a  short  time  on  the 
streets,  the  odds  that  they  11  find  a  landlord 
willing  to  lake  them  are  Just  about  non-exis 
tent   -even  If  they  have  the  rent 

These  and  other  issues— will  be  surfacing 
as  preparatlorvs  for  next  year's  While  House 
Conference  on  Aging  go  forward  But  as  the 
organizers  of  OWL  emphasize,  the  key  to 
recognition  and  action  Is  getting  together 
and  having  a  voice  Women  can  do  much 
more  for  themselves  than  they  have  in  the 


past    Sommers  hopes  there  will  be  an  OWL 
chapter  in  every  state  wnhin  a  v<ar  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER  FRANCES 
XAVIER  CABRINI 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  new  York 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Friday  NovemtK-r  14.  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Mi.ssionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  which  was  founded  by 
Mother  FYances  Xavler  Cabrini  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  remarkable  woman 
and  her  foUoviers  who  have  worked 
unliringly  to  serve  the  underprivileged 
throughout  the  world 

As  a  young  nun  in  Italy.  Mother  Ca 
brim  founded  the  institute  in  IBflO 
Nine  years  later,  sfie  was  sent  to  serve 
in  America  by  Pope  L<>o  XIII.  arriving 
in  New  'Vork  Harbor  aboard  a  steamer 
filled  with  the  immigrants  she  was 
destined  to  serve  Her  impact  on  this 
country  was  felt  almost  immediately 
and  ran  be  seen  today  in  the  world- 
vkide  network  of  .schools,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages  established  by  Mother  Ca 
brim  and  her  followers.  Today.  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  are  present  on  six  con- 
tinenti,  serving  wherever  and  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  need 

For  100  years,  the  Missionary  Sisters 
have  served  as  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  slckne.ss 
throughout  the  world  Their  example 
as  women  in  the  forefront  is  one  of 
which  they  can  be  proud  and  which  all 
of  us  should  strive  to  emulate.* 


SOMOZA  S  DIFFICULT  GHOST 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEliBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr  McDonald  Mr  Speaker,  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  executive  branch 
continue  to  refu.se  to  see  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua  They  continue  to 
want  to  force  money  on  th»'  Marxist 
Sandamsta  regime  Recently,  colum- 
nist Cord  Meyer  vi  rojc  a  piece,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
October  18.  1980.  explaining  the 
lengths  to  wtiich  our  Government 
went  to  decide  that  the  Sandanistas 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent  as 
sassination  of  former  President 
Somoza  While  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  Mr  Meyer  and  his  activi- 
ties with  United  World  Federalists  and 
;his  role  with  the  CIA.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  thi.s  particular  column  hit  the 


I  hi\     'bullet'     %>fnb<>l    iijrotihes   s(j[cnieot\   or    io%crn< 


\*hiih    ,iri'    not    sfxikcn    b\    the    Menit>cr    on    the    tl(K>r 
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nail  on  the  head  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

SoMOLAS  DimcuLT  Ghost 

The  former  Nlcaraguan  dictator,  Anasta 
slo  Somoza.  who  was  assassinated  in  Para 
guay  on  Sept  17th,  is  proving  lo  t>e  almost 
as  much  of  a  problem  now  that  he's  dead  as 
he  was  when  he  was  in  power 

Somoza  was  killed  five  days  after  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  publicly  certified  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  government  was  not  "aiding, 
abetting  or  supporting  acts  of  violence  or 
terrorism  in  other  countries.  But  like  Ban- 
quo  s  ghost.  Somoza's  shade  has  risen  to 
haunt  the  Carter  administration  because 
new  evidence  has  surfaced  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
authorizing  Carter's  propo-sed  $75  million 
assistance  program  to  Nicaragua,  Congress 
insisted  not  only  on  this  initial  presidential 
certification  as  a  condition  for  the  aid  but  it 
also  required  Carter  to  halt  the  disburse- 
ment of  unexpended  funds  II  subsequent 
evidence  showed  that  the  Sandinista  regime 
was  involved  in  terrorism 

Therefore,  when  the  Paraguayan  police 
alleged  after  Somoza  s  murder  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  government  had  a  hand  in  the 
assassination,  a  careful  review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence had  to  be  undertaken.  On  Sept.  30.  a 
State  Department  spokesman  testified 
before  Congress.     We  have  not   found 

conclusive   evidence   of   Nlcaraguan   govern 
ment  participation 

According  to  State  Department  officers, 
the  Paraguayan  officials  badly  bungled  the 
investigation  Having  made  the  aid  program 
to  Nicaragua  the  keystone  in  its  strategy  of 
trying  to  moderate  the  Marxist  proclivities 
of  the  Sandinista  leaders,  the  Stale  Depart 
ment  hurried  to  complete  the  financial  ar- 
rangements 

But  t>efore  the  documents  could  be  signed 
last  week  authorizing  the  transfer  of  $40 
million  out  of  the  $75  million  to  the  Nlcara 
Kuan  Central  Bank,  new  and  embarrassing 
evidence  surfaced  that  delayed  the  final 
signing  until  lasi  Friday 

Four  intelligence  reports  were  received 
from  separate  sources,  all  descrifc>ed  as  usu- 
ally reliable,  indicating  that  the  Nicara 
guan  government  had  in  fact  been  involved 
up  to  Its  neck  in  planning  and  financing  So- 
moza s  murder 

Faced  with  this  sudden  roadblock.  Stale 
Department  lawyers  were  called  in  lo  sift 
through  the  evidence  and  to  determine 
whether  it  was  sufficiently  conclusive  "  to 
require  cancellation  of  the  aid  program  Ap- 
plying legal  standards  as  strict  as  those  re 
quired  for  conviction  in  a  US  court  of  law. 
the  administration  decided  that  the  intelli- 
gence reports  were  not  conclusive  proof 
since  they  were  not  based  on  the  first-hand 
testimony  of  tho.se  individuals  who  had  ac- 
tually participated  in  the  murder 

On  this  narrowly  legal  basis,  the  intelli 
gence  reports  were  set  aside,  and  the  money 
IS  now  flowing  through  the  AID  pipeline  to 
Managua,  where  the  Sandinista  regime 
Staunchly  denies  any  connection  with  ter 
rorist  activity 

WAS  CONGRESS  FLOt-'TED 

Although  they  hold  no  grief  for  the  dead 
dictator  whose  past  brutality  made  him  a 
target  for  assassination,  a  minority  of 
Carter  officials  feel  the  clear  intent  of  Con 
gres.s  has  been  flouted  They  see  here  one 
more  example  of  the  administrations 
tendency  lo  sweep  under  the  rug  persua 
sive  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  the  San 
dlnista  regime  in  the  hope  that  the  Sandin 
ista  leaders  can  be  gradually  weaned  away 
from  the ir  revolutionarj  conviclions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  initial  presidential  certification  on 
Sept  12.  before  Somoza's  murder,  is  itself 
suspect  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who 
have  reviewed  the  whole  body  of  evidence 
concerning  Sandinista  support  to  commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  While  admit- 
ting that  individual  Nlcaraguans  are  helping 
lo  transport  weapons  via  Nicaragua  lo  Sal- 
vadoran  terrorist,  the  State  Department  in 
congressional  testimony  has  said  there  is 
not  conclusive  proof  of  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment involvement. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  Inher- 
ently Incredible  that  the  tightly  disciplined 
Sandinista  regime  would  tolerate  a  massive 
private  gun-running  operation  on  its  terri- 
tory, there  Is  also  the  public  testimony  of 
Rep  C  W  Young,  R-Fla.,  before  Congress 
on  Sept  30,  which  received  no  press  cover- 
age He  stated  categorically.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  Information  made 
available  lo  the  president  by  our  Intelli- 
gence agencies  and  no  reasonable  man,  after 
examining  that  evidence,  could  reach  the 
same  conclusion  contained  in  the  president  s 
certification  " 

In  relying  on  a  narrow  definition  of  what 
coristltutes  conclusive"  proof  in  Somoza's 
murder  and  terrorism  in  El  Salvador,  the 
president  destroys  his  credibility  and 
thwarts  the  intent  of  Congress  He  also 
msLkes  it  more  difficult  lo  convince  the 
Mexicans  and  other  fence-sitting  Latin 
countries  of  the  need  for  coordinated  oppo- 
sition to  Cuban-directed  subversion. 

If  the  U.S.  will  not  admit  what  Latin  gov- 
ernments know  lo  be  true  from  their  own 
intelligence  reporting,  they  can  only  con- 
clude the  US  itself  is  not  serious  about  the 
need  for  remedial  action  • 
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SCIENCE  AS  CULTURE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
continual  efforts  to  be  sure  Federal 
money  is  wisely  spent,  we  tend  to  view 
.science  solely  from  the  "What  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?"  angle.  As  nec- 
essary as  this  attitude  is.  we  must  peri- 
odically look  at  science  from  another 
view  to  have  accurate  vision.  I  want  to 
reflect  briefly  today  on  the  view  of  sci- 
ence as  culture. 

Science  is  the  art  of  investigating 
nature.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  this  art  has  flour- 
ished in  our  country  on  a  scale  and  to 
a  depth  unprecedented  in  history.  The 
fact  that  the  art  of  science  has 
brought  the  world  tremendous  materi- 
al benefits  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  art. 

Tomorrow  at  1:30  in  our  hearing 
room  2318,  Ray  bum  House  Office 
Building,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  will  be  hearing  from 
three  of  the  seven  U.S,  scientists  who 
won  Nobel  Prizes  in  1980.  I  am  sure 
the  theme  of  "science  as  culture"  will 
emerge  along  with  the  benefits  of  sci- 
ence for  material  welfare. 

Today   Newsweek  carries  an   article 

Where  Einstein  and  Picasso  Meet"  by 

Freeland  Judson.  Mr.  Judson  draws  a 

clear     parallel     between    .science    and 

other  arts.  The  article  follows: 


Where  Einstein  and  Picasso  Meet 
(By  Horace  Freeland  Judson) 
On  a  visit  lo  New  York  last  spring  I  had  a 
stroke  of  luck:  a  friend  had  secured  a  pair  of 
passes  to  the  Picasso  relrosF>ecilve  at  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  As  those  who  got  to 
see  the  exhibition  will  know.  It  was  a  cas- 
cade of  astonishing  Images  Yet  despite  all 
that  Picasso  did  afterward,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary transformation  was  his  first— 
the  metamorphosis  of  tne  young  painter  of 
the  mid- 1890s.  a  technically  accomplished 
sentimental  realist.  Into  the  Plca*so  of  a 
dozen  years  later,  master  of  the  savage 
erotic  line,  of  the  fractured  plane,  of  the 
emergent  cubism.  That  was  the  era.  of 
course,  when  the  way  we  know  the  world 
was  broken  into  bits  and  reshaped  by  a  revo- 
lution that  has  reached  more  deeply  Into 
our  sense  of  the  nature  of  things  than  any 
other  since  Copernicus  and  Columbus,  da 
Vlnci  and  Galileo 

Relativity:  Consider  some  masierworks.  In 
1900  Max  Planck  was  driven  lo  formulate 
quantum  theory,  proposing  that  the  radiant 
flow  of  energy  itself  takes  place  not  continu- 
ously but  stepwise,  in  packets  that  are 
almost  unimaginably  small  and  yet  are  fixed 
size.  In  1905  Paul  Cezanne  came  to  the  cul- 
mination of  the  series  of  pictures  we  call 
The  Bathers.'  redefining  the  geometry  of 
painting,  and  Albert  Einstein  first  put  for- 
ward, in  the  theory  of  relativity  with  its 
compressible  measuring  rods  and  variable 
clocks,  the  new  geometry  of  physics  In  1907 
Picasso  painted  Les  demoiselles  d  Avig- 
non.' In  1913  Niels  Bohr  erected  the  quan- 
tum model  of  the  atom,  which  said  ihal  an 
atom  gives  off  or  absorbs  energy  in  its  char- 
acteristic discrete  packets  when  an  electron 
jumps  from  one  orbit  to  the  next  In  1913 
Igor  Stravinsky  s  Le  sacre  du  priniemps" 
caused  that  celebrated  riot  at  its  premiere. 
In  1914  James  Joyce  began  Ulysses.  In 
1916  Einstein  published  the  general  theory 
of  relativity,  and  three  years  later  Arthur 
Eddinglon  observed  a  solar  eclipse  to  find 
that  the  theory  s  prediction  that  the  mass 
of  the  sun  should  bend  starlight  was  exactly 
borne  out  What  science  and  the  arts  then 
.seemed  lo  share  was  the  dissolution  of  old 
certainties  and  forms,  the  irruption  of  the 
inexpressible,  the  triumph  of  the  relative 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  excitement  of  the  new. 
What  really  happened,  though,  went 
deeper  with  the  work  of  Planck,  of  Bohr, 
above  all  of  Einstein,  science  took  its  place 
as  one  of  the  arts  Today,  science  stands  as 
the  pre-eminent  art  of  our  century 

I  mean  by  this  nothing  less  than  that  sci- 
ence now  does  for  us  much  of  what  once  we 
asked  the  arts  to  do  To  begin  with  — well. 
Jacques  Barzun  once  called  science  the  glo- 
rious entertainment.  '  and  that's  just  right. 
We  respond  to  the  fascination  even  as  spec- 
tators Galileo  was  first  to  turn  a  telescope 
on  the  skies.  He  saw  a  multitude  of  new- 
things— that  the  sun  has  spots,  that  the 
moon  has  mountains,  that  Jupiter  has 
moons,  whose  rev  olutions  are  a  miniature  of 
the  Copernican  model  by  which  the  planets 
revolve  around  the  sun— and  he  announced 
his  discoveries  in  1610  in  a  book  with  the 
popularizing  title  The  Slarry  Messenger 
It  astonished  all  Europe-just  as  in  1919  Ed- 
dinglon's  confirmation  of  Einstein's  predic- 
tion made  headlines  around  the  world,  Just 
as  today  we  follow  with  comparable  excite- 
ment the  latest  reports  from  the  radio  as- 
tronomers with  news  of  pulsars,  quasars. 
the  possibility  of  black  holes,  the  certain 
presence  of  the  background  radiation  thai 
must  be  accepted  as  the  last  trace,  and  the 
proof,  of  the  singular  beginning  of  the  uni 
verse— and  not  with  a  whimper 

Appearance  and  Reality  We  expect  more 
from  the  arts  than  entertainment— or  we 
used  to    In  other  centuries  everyone  sup- 
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posfd    that    Lif    coum   ttc    arti.->t     iiiiitaics 
naturf   Thus.  *hen  ttU  ftirltani  uanlrd  to 
clo»«-   the   theaters   b+raiisf-   pla^wnghls   tr-ll 
llps.  Sir  Philui  Sidney  replied    harkliin  bark 
to  Ari-stotle    that  th»'  mere  historian  writes 
of  »hal   happened,   full  of  acndenlal  detail 
while  the  artist  penetrate.s  to  the  fwre.s.sars 
truth  of  nature  and  of  human  nature    Yet 
aince    CManne    and    Pica.vio.    the    artist    is 
likely     to     cultivate     tfie     .surface    of     the 
canvas,  of  the  words,  of  the  sonority     while 
It   la  precisely   the   scientist   who  calls   u.s   tn 
follow     him     mto     the     ne<-es«ary     realitie.s 
behind  appearances    The  cuamolonlcal  ques 
lion    to   which    the    biK    banu    is    the    answer 
compel.s  our  attention  more  than  anv   myth 
not   a  metaphor   tor  creation   but    the   thiim 
Itself    Darwinism.  toKether  with  the  modern 
theory   of   mutation    has   built    the   decisive 
role  of  chance  into  the  foundation  of  biol 
ogy     natural    selection    carne.s    no    promise 
that    evolution    is    progrevs    and    has    iran.s 
muted  our  sense  of  history    Werner  Heiseii 
berg  and  quantum  met-hanlcs  built   an   lrr<- 
duclble    minimum    of    uncertainty    into    the 
very  stuff  of  which  the  unuerse  i.s  made    It 
IS  the  .scientist  wtio  now  pursues  in  Its  strln 
gent   form  the  Imitation  of  nature    Hla  crr- 
ation.s  move  and  change  us 

Still  more  science  can  be  thrillinglv  beau 
tiful  Paul  Dlrac.  the  most  austere  theoretl 
Clan  in  the  history  of  physics  predicted  thi 
existence  of  antimatter  two  years  before 
any  lorm  of  it  was  observed  and  won  a 
share  in  the  Nobel  Pri/^  In  Physics  in  1933 
for  the  work  that  included  that  prediction 
Many  years  later  Dirac  wrote  It  is  more 
Important  to  have  beaut v  in  one  s  equations 
than  to  have  them  fit  experiment  He  went 
on.  It  .seertvs  that  if  one  is  working  from 
the  point  of  view  of  getting  beauty  into 
ones  equations  and  If  one  has  really  a 
sound  mslgtil  one  is  on  a  sure  line  of  prog- 
ress Awhile  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Dirac  He  wa.s  then  77,  a  wisp  of  a  man  pre 
else  (juick  and  quiet  with  a  v(nce  ts  dry  as 
the  rustle  of  antique  silk  'affeia.  he  is  si  ill 
active  in  physics  I  askerl  how  one  recogni/e-^ 
t>eauly  In  a  theory 

Well     you  feel  It      Dlrac  said      Ju,st   like 
beauty  In  a  picture  or  beauty  in  musli     You 
can  t  describe  it,  Us  something  -and  If  vou 
don  t    feel   it,    you    just    have   to  ai-cept    that 
vou  re  not  susceptible  to  It    No  one  can  ex 
plain  It  to  you    If  someone  doesn  t  appreci- 
ate the  t>eautv  of  music,  what  can  you  do' 
Give   em  up!' 
Where  do  theoretical  Ideas  come  from? 
Dlrac  paused,  then  said  quietly      You  just 
have    to    try    and    imagine    what— the    unl 
verse— Is  like."* 


IN  HONOR  OF  MRS    VERDELLE 
BELLAMY 

HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER.  JR. 

or  GIORC.IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Noi embrr  18.  1980 

•  Mr  FOWLER  Mr  Sp«>akpr  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportiinity  to  honor 
Mrs  Verdelle  Bellamy  as  an  outsland 
ing  nurse  and  member  of  the  Atlanta 
community  Mrs  Bellamy  has  devoted 
her  life  to  improving  the  quality  of 
professionalism  in  nursing  and  in 
creasing  minority  participation  in  her 
chosen  field 

She  has  held  a  broad  range  of  posi 
tiorvs  including  that  of  medical  psychi 
atric  nursing  coordinator  at  the  Veter 
ans  Administration  hospital  in  Atlan 
la  where  she  ha.s  worked  since    1964 
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She   has  also   worked  as  an   instructor 
at   Tuskt'gee  lr\stitute  S<-hool  of  Nurs 
iiig     and     (.jrads      Memorial     H(vspitai 
School   of    Nursing     Many    of   her   stu 
dents  have  become  leaders  in  the  nurs 
mg  profession  and  in  the  South 

In  1962.  Mrs    Bellamy   was  the  first 
black  student  to  gain  admission  to  and 
graduate   from   the   Emory    University 
tjraduale  Sch(X)l  of  Nursing    Continu 
ing   the   list   of   firsts    in    1964  she   was 
the    first    minority    person    to    be    ap 
pointed  to  a  leadership  position  in  the 
Atlanta    Veterans     Administration     in 
1971  she  was  the  first  black  elected  to 
tfie  executive  committee  of  the  Geor 
gia    Nurses    Association     She    was    ap 
pointed   in    1974   by   then  Gov     Jimmy 
Carter    as    the    first    black    person    to 
serve  on  the  Georgia  Board  of  Nursing 
and  in    1978  Ijecame  the   first    black   to 
be  elected  president  of  the  board 

In  addition  to  her  professional  activ 
ities.  her  dedication  tn  a  variety  of  vol 
unteer  activities  has  been  outstanding 
She  IS  an  active  member  of  Union  Bap 
tist  Churcfi.   the   Nurses  Coalition   for 
Action  in  Politics    the  YWCA.  Chi  Eta 
Fhi  Sororit.v     and   Delta  Sigma  Theta 
Sorority    She  has  also  held  leadership 
positions  with  the  National  I^'agvie  for 
Nursing    the  Georgia  I>eague  for  Nurs 
ing.  the  American  lieague  for  Nursing 
and    tfie    National    Council    of    Negro 
Women 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
to  join  me  in  honoring  an  outstanding 
citizen  someone  truly  dedicated  to 
both  her  profession  and  a  higher  gual 
it>  ijf  life  in  her  comnuinitv  Verdelle 
B«'Uam>  ha.s  earned  the  respect  admi 
ration  and  frieiidship  of  many  and  is 
truly  a  great  American  # 


PRINCIPAL  HlMMF:iJiERGER  OF 
W^YOMISSINCi,   PA      RETIRING 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker,  il  is  a 
great  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col 
leagues  the  30  years  of  out-standing 
service  to  the  youth  of  Berks  County 
by  Mr  Arthur  B  Hunmelberger.  pnn 
cipal  of  the  Wyoini.ssing  Area  Middle 
School.  Wyomissing.  Pa 

On  November  14.  Mr  Himmelberger 
retired  as  principal  of  Wyomissing 
Area  Middle  School,  but  his  devotion 
and  teachings  to  the  hundreds  of  slu 
dents  who  were  honored  to  know  and 
learn  from  him  will  never  be  forgot 
ten. 

Mr  Himmelberger  graduated  in  1939 
from  WomeLsdorf  High  School  In 
1948  he  obtained  a  bachelor  of  .science 
degree  from  Albright  College  and  m 
1953  he  received  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Temple  University 

Prom     1948    to    1949,    Mr     Himmel 
berger  served  as  the  principal  of  the 
Hefirersburg    School,    where    he    al.so 
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taught  iifth.  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  arithmetic,  history, 
health,  and  geography  Prom  1949  to 
1950,  he  taught  8th.  9th,  10th.  11th, 
and  12th  grade  history  and  German  at 
Pine  Grove  High  School  In  1950,  he 
began  4  years  at  the  West  Reading 
School  District  where  he  taught  high 
.school  social  studies  and  .s^-rved  as  ad 
vi.ser  to  Hi  Y  and  student  council  In 
1954  he  became  acting  principal  of 
West  Reading  High  School  He  perma 
nently  held  this  position  until  1969 
when  he  became  the  principal  of  the 
Wyomi.ssing  Area  Middle  School  He 
held  that  position  from  1969  to  No- 
vember 1980 

Mr  Himmelberger  was  also  very 
active  in  community  services  He  is  a 
long  time  member  of  the  Keystone 
Band  of  Hehrersburg.  he  is  active  In 
the  Zion  UCC  Church  of  Womelsdorf 
and  IS  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Hose 
Company  of  Robe.sonia  and  the 
I-Yiendship  Fire  Company  of  I,ebanon 

In  connection  with  his  academic 
work,  Mr  Himmelb«'rger  served  as  a 
membf-r  of  the  Berks  County  Second- 
ary Principals  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Na- 
tional Principals  Association  He  was 
one  of  the  principals  involved  In  the 
orgam/Ation  of  the  Intercounty  fool- 
ball  league  in  the  late  1950's  and  was 
also  very  active  in  the  Berks  County 
Athletic  Association's  development  of 
girls  athletic  programs. 

The  contributions  made  by  Mr  Him 
melberger  to  his  schools,  his  col 
leagues,  his  students,  and  his  commu- 
nity will  long  be  remembered  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
Mr  Himmelberger  every  success  and 
fulfillment  in  the  coming  years 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  apprecia 
tion  that  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Mr  Arthur  B  Himmelberger  on  his  30 
years  of  dedication  to  the  education  of 
our  children  Our  country  owes  a  debt 
we  can  never  repay  to  the  tireless  ef 
fort.s  of  individuals  like  Mr  Himmel- 
berger. who  contributed  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  education  His  legacy  of 
good  works  and  the  hundreds  of  lives 
he  has  touched  with  his  teaching  and 
compassion,  are  a  fitting  tribute  to 
th.is  special  individual  May  he  enjoy 
mans  more-  years  of  continued  success 
in  whatever  goals  he  chooses  to 
pursue. • 


I-:DirORIAL  VIEWPOINTS 

HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NF.BHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VF-S 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  one 
impfirtant  means  of  understanding  my 
constituent's  views  toward  various 
public  policy  issues  has  been  to  read 
what  the  editorial  writers  of  the  local 
newspapers  in  my  congre.ssional  dis 
trict  are  .saying  Because  I  think  that 
too  ofteri  we   become  so  immersed   in 
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what  our  large  Eastern  newspapers  are 
writing.  I  think  It  is  beneficial  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  views  of  edi 
tors  from  some  of  our  smaller  commu- 
nities. Indeed,  ihey  often  provide  a  re 
freshing  and  candid  view  of  what  the 
people  ar»  really  thinking 

Just  recently  I  noted  two  particular 
editorials  from  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  first, 
tilled  Berglands  Adieu  '.  relates  to 
the  concerns  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 
The  last  paragraph  sums  up  their  view 
accurately 

In  anv  event,  the  American  farmer  will  be 
watching,  steely  eyed,  to  see  just  what  the 
Republican  administration  intends  to  do  to 
promote  agricultural  interests  We  d  suggest 
that  a  continuation  of  an  agricultural  pro 
gram  designed  to  minimize  farm  prices 
would   to  echo  Bergland,  be  dumb 

Certainly  I  agree 

The  second  editorial  deals  with  the 
chaos  and  obvious  need  for  reform  of 
our  Nation's  immigration  laws  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv 
ice   I  also  fully  endorse  that  view 

The  editorials  follow 

IhYom  the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Nov    10. 

19801 

Behcland  s  Adieu 

Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  made 
.some  goodbye-type  remarks  at  a  press  con 
ference  the  other  day  They  re-emphaslie 
the  consumer  bias  that  our  country  s  farm 
policy  look  under  the  Carter  administra 
tion 

Bergland  told  reporters  he  didn  t  intend 
to  go  back  to  his  farm  in  northwestern  Min 
iiesota  t>ecause  he  didn  t  think  he  could 
make  any  money  there  under  a  Republican 
administration  iThe  fact  that  his  son  is 
running  the  farm  may  have  something  to  do 
with  It,  too  i 

Bergland  did  not  make  any  comment  on 
his  political  plan;  This  i.s  surprising  Ht 
served  as  U  S  representative  from  Minneso 
tas  7th  District  and  built  a  political  ma 
chine  that  was  a  model  of  efficienrv 
Indeed,  close  observers  there  swear  Bob 
could  come  back  and  re  tool  for  Congress  in 
a  couple  of  days 

That  might  be  well  and  good  for  1982  But 
for  the  present  Bergland  s  looking  for  a  job 
No  doubt  he  will  find  one  m  Wa.shington 
since  deposed  politicians  have  a  way  of 
catching  on  in  Foggy  Bottom  even  after  the 
voters  have  spoken 

The  thing  that  wa.s  most  striking  about 
Bergland  s  post  election  comments  was  his 
dogged  defense  of  Carter's  partial  embargo 
on  t' S  grain  shipment,s  'o  the  Soviet 
Union  Bergland  said  he  can  t  believe 
Reagan  will  really  halt  that  embargo  as  the 
Reimblican  president  elect  .said  he'd  do 
during  his  campaign 

The  rpa.sons  Bergland  did  nut  give  lor 
maintaining  the  embargo  were  probably 
more  revealing  than  the  reasons  he  gave  He 
said  lifting  the  embargo  would  allow  the 
Soviet  to  corner  the  world  s  grain  reserve 
that  It  would  be  giving  up  a  powerful  lever 
against  the  USSR,  that  in  sum.  it  would  be 
dumb 

But  nowhere  in  Ins  argument  did  Berg 
land  mention  the  effect  lifting  the  embargo 
might  have  on  the  farmer  At  no  point  did 
he  sav  that  a  real  embargo  o(  the  Soviet 
Union  should  include  all  .segments  of  Amen 
can  production   not  just  agriculture 

Of  course  this  is  not  all  that  surprising 
since  the  Carter  farm  policy  was  tilted  heav 
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ily  toward  the  American  consumer,  and 
away  from  the  farmer  That's  a  matter  of 
record 

In  any  event,  the  American  farmer  will  l>e 
watching,  steely-eyed,  to  see  just  what  the 
Republican  administration  Intends  to  do  to 
promote  agricultural  Interests  We'd  suggest 
that  a  continuation  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram designed  to  minimize  farm  prices 
would,  to  echo  Bergland,  t>e  dumb 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  Nov    13, 

1980] 

Chaos  in  INS 

It  Is  not  surprising  ihat  we  have  no  real 
Idea  how  many  illegal  aliens  are  living  and 
working  in  this  country.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  track  of  foreigners  in  the 
United  Slates,  doesn  t  even  know  much 
about  those  who  are  here  legally 

Not  long  ago.  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  reported  that  INS 
offices  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
refugees,  and  that  INS  records  are  in  a 
hopeless  mess  Mall  goes  unanswered  for 
weeks  Telephones  ring  and  no  one  answers 
them  Offices  are  jammed  with  long  lines  of 
immigrants,  many  seeking  citizenship, 
unable  to  get  answers  to  their  questions 

When  FYesident  Carter  wanted  to  penalize 
Iranian  students  for  provocative  actioris,  the 
INS  couldn  t  say  how  many  were  in  the 
United  Slates  or  where  they  were  located 
And  INS  manpower  is  completely  inad- 
equate to  deal  with  the  stream  of  Latin 
Americans  crossing  the  Mexican  border  ille 
gaily 

In  all.  our  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  a  real  disaster  The  knee-jerk  solu 
tion  IS  more  money  to  provide  more  man 
power  But  perhaps  someone  should  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  whole  structure  of 
INS  When  any  organization  geus  to  the 
point  that  It's  completely  out  of  control  in 
lis  function,  there  are  more  problems  be 
sides  money  • 
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PRESIDENT  SOMOZA  TELLS  HOW 
CARTER  BETRAYED  NICARA- 
GUA-PART II 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  15,  1980.  pa^cs  29183-29184.  I 
placed  part  I  of  this  item  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  sketched  in 
the  background  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  turning  Nicaragua  over  to  the 
Sandanistas.  Part  II  outlines  the  role 
of  our  Government  and  press  in  bring- 
ing this  about.  As  a  result  of  the  down- 
fall of  Somoza.  the  turmoil  in  Central 
America  has  become  worse  and  the 
chances  of  a  Communist  takeover  in 
the  whole  area  have  increased.  I  com- 
mend part  II  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

IFYom  American  Opinion.  October  19801 
Because  of  resolute  fighting  spirit  and  ca 
pable  leadership,  however.  Nicaragua  took 
longer  to  die  than  cold-blooded  observers 
would  have  thought.  The  World  Almanac 
quoted  at  the  outset  of  the  present  article 
spoke  of  a  7-week  war  The  war  lasted 
more  like  five  years,  not  counting  advance 
preparations  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  by  the 
invaders     Bloody    terror    had    stricken    the 


capital  city  of  Managua  at  Christmas  In 
1974,  when  the  Sandinistas  shot  their  way 
into  the  home  of  Jose  Maria  '  Chema  "  Cas- 
tillo, a  friend  of  Somoza's  who  was  giving  a 
party  for  departing  US  Ambassador 
Turner  B  Sheldon  (apparently  the  last  U.S 
official  who  was  friendly  to  Nicaragua) 
Killed  were  two  chauffeurs  and   the   host, 

Chema"  Castillo,  while  forty-five  persons 
of  importance  were  held  hostage  Not  realiz- 
ing yet  the  caliber  of  the  terrorists.  Somo- 
za's government  sent  police  to  retake  the 
home  Though  well-trained,  these  policemen 
were  getting  into  a  new  league,  and  were 
greeted  with  machine-gun  fire  "As  we 
learned  later  '  writes  Somoza  of  the  invad- 
ers, those  were  no  amateurs.  Their  fire 
spread  was  small,  indeed,  and  would  have 
done  justice  to  an  automatic-weapon  expert 
with  the  FBI.  We  were  to  learn  later  that 
this  group  had  received  the  best  training 
Ca-stro  could  offer 

The  terror  continued  for  four  years  and 
then  got  worse.  After  a  lull  at  the  end  of 
August  1978.  as  some  hope  was  beginning  to 
develop,  Somoza  s  forces  got  word  that  the 
Sandinistas  had  been  massively  reinforced 
and  were  planning  something  big— like  an 
attack  on  several  cities  at  once"  Within 
twenty-four  hours  that  word  was  confirmed 

On  September  9.  1978  at  precisely  6  30 
P  M  .  the  revolutionary  forces  simultaneous 
ly  attacked  Malagalpa.  Massaya,  Leon 
Esteli.  Chinandega.  and  Managua  Their 
plan  was  designed  by  military  experts,  well 
coordinated,  and  earned  out  by  seasoned 
revolutionaries 

The  spirit,  skill,  and  courage  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  resistance  were  reminiscent,  rriutatxs 
mutandis  of  Texans  at  the  Alamo  Three 
hundred  Sandinistas.  Somoza  records 
crossed  the  border  from  Costa  Rica,  armed 
with  bazookas,  armed  with  Belgian  anti- 
tank and  antipersonnel  grenades  armed 
with  Belgian  rifles,  and  armed  with  mortars 
This  invading  force  represented  a  moving 
arsenal  Against  the  three  hundred  Costa 
Rica-based  revolutionaries  stood  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Guardia  Nacional  During 
the  entire  international  war  in  which  Nica- 
ragua found  herself,  many  gallant  stands 
were  made,  but  none  more  so  than  that  of 
the  twenty-five  who  stood  at  Penas  Blancas 
Thev  defeated  the  three  hundred  revolu- 
tionaries and  drove  them  back  into  Costa 
Rica 

But   blood   and   guts  can   only   go  so   far 

Contrary   to  press  reports,     says  Somoza. 

we  had  the  manpower  to  win  These  men. 
some  sixteen  thousand  lustrig  the  ratio 
which  worked  at  Penas  Blaricai.  they  could 
hair  de.feated  192.000]  had  the  will  and 

determination  to  win  They  were  fight- 

ing and  dying  to  preserve  their  homeland 
against  a  conglomeration  of  foreign  invad 
ers  ' 

But  dying  for  the  country  won  t  save  the 
country  if  all  the  defenders  are  killed,  and 
killed  they  will  be  if  the  enemy  keeps  shoot 
ing  while  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 
shoot  back,  A  resolute  enemy  will  keep 
shooting  if  he  knows  the  defenders  are  in- 
exorably running  out  of  ammunition.  The 
international  enemy  of  Nicaragua  certainl> 
knew  this.  Actually,'  .says  Somoza,  the 
United  States  had  effectively  established  a 
blockade  against  Nicaragua  It  was  bad 
enough  when  the  U.S.  refused  to  sell  us 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  when  the  U.S. 
was  successful  in  drying  up  other  sources  of 
supply,  it  was.  for  Nicaragua,  a  mortal  blow. 
So  our  lack  of  ammunition  was  our  most 
basic  problem.' 

A  reviewer  could  get  earned  away  and  end 
up  paraphrasing  or  quoting  virtually  the 
whole  of  this  great  volume  of  lucidly  given 
information  -not    only   about    military    and 
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t^rrorUl  actiDn,  bin  also  mfrrrnllallv 
about  the  man  Somoza  hinwelf  The  lmp<ir 
lance  of  thr  lallcr  is  allested  by  the  wal  of 
the  conventional  press  to  denigrate  Anasta 
sio  Somoza  s  character  Sandinistas  si. 
Somoza  no  was  the  Castro  type  line  on 
Nlcaraxiia  that  was  cast  by  Castro  s  creator 
the  Sfw  York  Tirnej,  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
Liberal    press. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  performance  of 
our  press  and  TV  in  misrepresenting  the 
character  of  Anasta-sio  Somoxa  Wtiat  canie 
out  was  a  series  of  gross  lampoons  of  an 
honorable  man  by  newsmen  who  In 
Wordsworth  s  words  ha\e  presumed  lo 
judge  of  honor,  which  they  do  not  under 
!itand  The  treatmeni  accorded  Hornoia  by 
Jack  Anderson  and  Dan  Hather  reported 
In  the  present  tXKJk  with  surgical  restraint 
was  a  monslerpiece  of  unprincipled  detrac- 
tion More  decently  articulated  but  still 
radically  m  error  is  the  implicit  canard  in 
the  1980  World  Almanac,  quoted  herelnto 
fore,  referring  to  the  48  vear  family  dy 
nasty  of  the  Somozas.  and  saying  that 
President  Somoza    fled  the  country 

The  Somozas  were  no  more  a  dynasty 
than  e  Kennedys,  or  for  that  matter  itie 
Adam;  family  They  were  all  elected  to 
office  ^.id  seryed  subject  to  a  constitution 
As  for  Somoza  s  fleeing  the  country,  he 
departed  from  Nicaragua  pursuant  lo  a  ne 
gotlated  agreement  Mith  the  I'nlted  States 
Government.  In  which  agreement  he  was 
promised  security  In  the  I'nlted  States,  in 
return  for  thiLs  following  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States  He  had  not  been  in  Florida 
more  than  a  few  hours  when  he  was  notified 
that  his  status  as  a  turmer  Head  of  State 
was  not  recognlz«"d  and  thai  his  .securil.\ 
could  not  be  guaranteed  Anastasio  Somoza 
(lid  not  flee  from  Nicaragua,  but  he  did 
flee  from  the  L'nited  Slate.s  He  would  have 
been  a  fool  not  lo  do  so  In  this  country  of 
ours  ''  he  would  have  been  a  sitting  duck 
in  a  shooting  gallery 

Being  on  the  whole  of  a  sanguine  dlsposl 
tlon.  Somoza  seems  lo  have  underestimated 
the  virulence  of  the  press  s  opposition  to 
him.  though  he  was  certainly  well  aware  of 
It.  Chapter  Fourteen  of  Itie  present  tiook  Is 
primarily  roncerncd  with  Jh<  K  Anderson 
But  Somoza  understands  other  distorters 
also 

Two  of  the  riKxsl  influential  newspapers 
In  the  Western  hemisphere  he  writes,  are 
the  ,Veu  York  Tirni's  and  the  Wasfiington 
Post.  These  publications  carried  many  sto 
ries  that  reflected  badly  on  me  and  my  ad 
ministration  Karen  De  Young  of  the  Was^i 
mgton  Post  and  Alan  Riding  of  the  Neu 
York  Tirnes  were  biased,  unfactual.  and 
thoroughly  prejudicial  In  their  reports  on 
Nicaragua  Alan  Riding  admitted  to  me  that 
he  opposed  my  government  and  that  he  was 
a  Socialist  How  can  fair  reporting  be  ex 
peeled  from  such  a  dedicated  memt>er  of  ttie 
I^eft'  Karen  De  Young  did  an  excellent 
hatchet  Job  on  me  It  s  not  just  a  tiappen 
stance  that  every  time  there  was  a  congres 
slonal  hearing  on  Nicaragua,  on  that  very 
same  day  the  Washington  Post  would  carry 
an  antl  Somoza  article  This  ploy,  of  course 
was  used  to  Influence  various  US  congress 
men  on  that  particular  day 

A  moat  frequent  allegation  of  the  media 
was  that  Somozas  National  Uuard  em 
ployed  torture  Somoza  gave  Dan  Rather  of 
CBS  carte  blanche  to  go  impromptu 
throughout  the  security  dlvLslon  of  the  Na 
tional  Guard  where  torture  was  allegedly 
routine  Diligent  Dan  found  nothing  to 
report  In  contrast,  after  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power,  torture  gardens  flourished 
without  mention  by  our  sanctimonious 
media  Somoza  gives  details  of  eleven  cases 
on  which  specific  information  was  fuiiiu.hed 
Washington     I    give    you    only    one    of    the 
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eleven  You  should  thank  me  for  not  giving 
you  the  other  ten 

Major  Pablo  Emilio  Salazar  t>etter  known 
as  Commandante  Bravo,  was  captured  by 
the  SandinLstas  in  Honduras  after  the  war 
was  over  and  tortured  to  death  His  face 
was  tjeaten  beyond  recognition,  tils  arms 
broken,  his  ears  cut  off  his  genitals  severed 
strips  of  his  skin  peeled  from  his  t>ody  and. 
finally    he  was  shot  In  the  head 

The  media  masters  who  zeroed  in  on 
Somoza  were  not  all  US  citizens  Despite 
hi.s  popularity  in  Nicaragua  President 
Somoza  had  opptxsitlon  there  chieflv  among 
the  upper  professional  and  merchant 
classes  Foremost  in  these  ranks  was  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro  publisher  of  l^  Prensa 
Nicaragua  s  principal  newspaper  '  World 
wide  the  voice  of  the  leading  press  Is  the 
voice  of  the  Insiders  '  Chamorro  who  hated 
Somoza.  was  a  friend  of  Venezuela  s  Carlas 
Andres  Perez,  who  in  turn  was  a  familiar  of 
Jack  Anderson  s  Perez  to  Anderson  to 
Chamorro.  ■  quips  Somoza.  represented 
foul  play  In  Nicaragua  It  did  not  Both 
Somoza  and  Chamorro  were  too  well  known 
The  Cjeneral  says 

After  Anderson  had  begun  his  p«'rsonal 
attack  upon  me  Chamorro  became  fr.ght 
ened  He  b«"lle\ed  and  correctly  so  ttiat  I 
would  think  Andersons  information  was 
coming  from  him  He  vehemently  denied 
that  he  had  anvthing  lo  do  with  the  stories 
Anderson   had   printed  after  Chamor 

ro  5  death  (Somoza  continues]  Anderson 
said  Now  that  he  is  dead  I  want  to  give 
notice  that  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  was  a 
patriot  who  gave  me  all  the  information  to 
write  ab<jut  Somoza  That  s  the  only  thing 
1  ve  seen  that  makes  me  wonder  whether  it 
was  Chamorro 

The  falsity  of  charges  that  (he  freely 
elected  Somoza  was  a  totalitarian  dictator  Is 
nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  m  the 
fact  that  he  never  censored  or  interfered 
with  Chamorro  s  publication  of  IjB.  Prensa 
Perhaps  he  should  have  It  was  a  war  siiua 
lion  But  Somoza  was  soft  on  traditional 
issues,  such  as  freedom  of  the  press  Yet  we 
ran  t  say  that  is  a  mistake  His  mistake  w  a.s 
in  failing  to  realize  soon  enough  that  the 
masters  of  the  media  m  the  t^'nlted  States 
where  Somoza  was  educated,  have  no  inter 
est  In  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  but  only  in  the 
power  of  the  Establlstiment  press 

Somozas  true  character  Is  revealed  In 
Nicaragua  Betrayed  not  by  self  serving 
declarations,  but  by  the  whole  manner  In 
which  he  presenUs  well  supported  facLs  In. 
presslonistlcally,  on  the  basis  of  one  reading 
of  Nicaragua  Betraved.  one  may  profile 
Somoza  somewhat  as  follows  Primarily  a 
reflective  extrovert,  though  also  something 
of  a  realistic  introvert  His  analysis  of  the 
world  around  him  is  probing  and  just,  his 
analysis  of  himself  i.s  candid  and  therapeu- 
tic He  Is  courageous  perceptive  logical, 
imaginative  resolute  pertinacious,  and  pru 
dent  Lndowed  with  a  .sense  of  humor,  with 
compassion  for  his  countrymen,  and 
thougti  this  must  tje  somewhat  shaken  ad 
miration  for  the  Western  World  in  general 
and  the  USA  in  particular  he  i.s  commit 
ted  to  the  Christian  and  rhivalric  values  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  with  the  American 
overgloss  of  self-reliance  and  manifest  desti 
ny 

You  may  suppfwe  that  1  read  too  much 
into  the  book  Perhaps  I  do  Why  don  t  you 
read  It  and  tell  me  where  I  m  wrong' 

By  ihe  way.  while  you  re  doing  that,  keep 
your  eyes  and  mind  open  for  an  answer  to  a 
question  which  puzzled  Somoza  himself 
and  puzzled  me  a  bit.  too.  though  perhaps 
less,  since  I  have  lived  in  this  country  longer 
than  he  What  puzzled  him  was  when  US 
spokesmen  parleying  with  him  about  the 
terms  of  his  expatriation     which   originally 
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Included  guarantees  of  protection  by  the 
US  warned  him  that  if  he  ever  got  in 
touch  with  Ronald  Reagan,  the  deal  was 
off  and  Somoza  could  consider  himself  a 
target 

What  puzzled  Somoza  was  that  he  didn't 
know  Ronald  Reagan  at  all  Funny  business, 
huh'' 

Somoza  and  Cox  tiaw  doiir  immeasurable 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  by  resp<'c- 
tiiely  dictating  and  writing  this  book  'we 
need  more  dictators  like  Somoza i  and 
Robert  Welch  has  done  an  Immeasurable 
service  by  publishing  it  The  more  you  learn 
at)out  Jimmy  Carters  betrayal  of  Nicara 
gua.  the  more  you  will  want  to  learn,  for 
>ou  will  apprehend  at  once  that  in  this  case 
the  betrayer  of  Nicaragua  is  also  a  betrayer 
of  the  United  Stales 

I  t)elieve  It  is  impossible  lo  understand  the 
betrayal  of  Nicaragua  except  as  part  of  the 
struggle  for  the  world  m  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  so 
much  rivals  as  partners,  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice allies  and  clients  along  with  all  other 
nations  in  a  drive  toward  the  condomin- 
ium of  the  two  superpowers  which  is  re- 
peatedly suggested  by  the  most  successful 
One  Worlder  to  date -Henry  Kissinger 
Though  one  can  only  agree  with  General 
Somozas  indignant  and  somewhat  bewil 
liered  denunciation  of  Jimmy  Carter  as  a 
false  friend  of  Nicaragua  and  false  leader  of 
the  Unlteo  Sta'es.  it  is  evident  that  Carter 
IS  not  big  enough  to  have  accomplished  so 
great  a  b«'trayal  without  the  backing  and  su- 
pervision of  powerful  agencies  not  expUcity 
Identifiable  whose  existence  however  like 
that  of  the  planet*  Neptune  and  Pluto,  can 
be  discovered  bv  inference  from  the  behav- 
ior of  other  bodies  l<jnger  known  Said  agen- 
cies are  presumably  not  just  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion m  and  of  themselves  but  plainly 
enough  the  work  is  done  through  them,  as 
also  through  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  I'nlon  and  .satellites  thererif 

It  was  the  severe  fortune  of  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debavle  to  stand  with  his  family 
and  his  country  athwart  the  path  of  the 
Soviet  American  condominium  on  it-s  way  to 
a  New  World  Order  I  say  severe  fortune  in- 
stead of  s'vere  misfortune  because  Presi- 
dent Somoza  has  the  courage,  and  the  sense 
of  Duty.  Honor  Country  he  is  a  graduate 
of  West  Point)  to  challenge  the  damned  jug 
gernaut  of  international  thugs  Unable  to 
halt  Its  remorsele.ss  advance,  he  escaped. 
like  MacArthur  from  Bataan  If  we  do  our 
duty,  and  have  the  honor  to  save  our  own 
country,  he  may  yet  return  to  his  The  fate 
of  one  is  not  separate  from  that  of  the 
other  • 


THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROC- 
l>AMATION  OF  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF  IJVTVIA 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

I.N  Tur  Hofsr.  or  representatives 
Tuesday.  Soxember  IS.  1980 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speakfr.  I 
would  like  lo  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  small  Baltic  Slate  of  Latvia.  On 
November  18.  1918.  the  courageous 
people  of  Latvia  established  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  free  from  Russian 
rule 
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Although  as  we  observe  this  event, 
the  people,  who  live  In  Latvia  cannot 
Join  with  us,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
keep  alive  the  historic  nature  of  this 
occasion.  It  is  especially  important  to 
remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  suppress  the  nationalistic 
spirit  of  the  non-Russian  republics 
within  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  is  common  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion, the  people  of  Latvia  are  under 
total  control.  Above  all  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  enjoyed  by  its  citizens 
under  their  own  constitution  have 
been  abolished.  The  Soviet-imposed 
rule  in  Latvia  has  brought  with  it 
untold  suffering— arrests,  deporta 
tions,  executions,  as  well  as  national- 
ization of  all  private  properly  and  the 
downgrading  of  social  and  working 
conditions. 

However,  the  period  of  tyranny  and 
the  continued  suppression  of  their  cul- 
ture and  self-expression  have  not  dam- 
pened the  great  desire  of  the  brave 
people  of  Latvia  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  restoration  of  their 
human  rights.  Many  Latvians  have 
managed  lo  flee  from  the  Communist 
terror  in  their  homeland  and  are  now 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  free 
world.  They  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  ancestral 
homeland  and  continue  to  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Latvia. 

I  believe  that  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  continue 
its  full  and  uncompromising  support 
for  the  basic  concept  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  a  people  to  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent choice  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  wish  to  live. 
Over  the  years.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  V  S.  policy  concerning 
the  Baltic  States,  signifies  the  belief  in 
Congress  that  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  should  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  not  be  subject  to 
the  colonial  rule  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200.  which  was  passed  overwhelming- 
ly, also  urged  the  President  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
attention  of  all  nations  through  the 
information  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  seek  their  cooperation  in 
keeping  the  Baltic  issue  before  us. 
until  they  have  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. This  is  of  considerable 
moral  support  for  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  others  who  are  held  captive  of 
communism  that  the  United  States  as 
well  as  a  great  number  of  other  West- 
ern countries  have  not  recogriized  the 
forcible  annexation  of  these  nations 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  contin- 
ued suppression  of  human  rights  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  it  is  imperative  that  the 
democratic  countries  of  the  world 
assert  their  opposition  to  this  form  of 
political  tyranny  and  reinforce  Lat- 
vians and  others  held  captive  by 
Soviet  domination. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  add  my  prayers 
to  those  Latvian  Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  lo  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  while  remember- 
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Ing  their  homeland  and  who  pray  to 
see  their  relatives  and  friends  liberat- 
ed from  the  brutal  repression  of  the 
Soviet  rule.  I  join  in  expressing  my 
hope  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Latvi- 
am  people  for  national  independence 
will  once  more  be  restored. • 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  BOY 
SCOUT  COUNCIL  SALUTES 
LOCAL  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
honor  three  outstanding  men  from 
Santa  Clara  County,  Dr.  Phillip  Bar- 
rett, Rabbi  Joseph  Gitin,  and  Father 
Walter  E.  Schmidt.  On  November  25. 
1980,  they  will  each  be  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Citizen  for  1980  Award 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Dr.  Phillip  Barrett  has  been  an  or- 
dained Presbyterian  ntinisler  for  over 
35  years.  For  the  pa^t  26  years  he  has 
been  assigned  to  San  Jose.  Calif., 
where  he  has  been  active  with  such 
groups  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
and  Kiwanis  International,  and  has 
served  as  member  of  the  board  for  var- 
ious organizations  including  YMCA, 
Goodwill  Industries,  Campfire  Girls 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists.  His  numerous 
contributions  to  Santa  Clara  County 
have  earned  him  many  well-deserved 
awards  and  honors. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Gitin  has  occupied 
pulpits  across  the  Nation,  and  has 
served  as  director  of  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Duke  University,  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
In  San  Jose  for  the  past  26  years. 
Rabbi  Gitin  has  played  an  important 
role  in  our  community. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  Association  of 
Reform  Rabbis.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis.  His  activities  have  not 
been  limited  to  religious  organizations. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  many  community  organi- 
zations as  well.  Currently,  he  serves  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  executive  board  of  the  Jewish  Fed- 
erations of  Greater  San  Jose,  and  as  a 
faculty  member  at  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Father  Walter  Schmidt  recently 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  For 
almost  40  years,  he  has  been  actively 
involved  in  our  community,  and  is  best 
knowTi  for  his  work  with  young  people 
and  the  founding  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Youth  'Village  in  1947.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  as  a  fundraiser  for  ex- 
pansion   of    the    youth    building    and 
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services,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
major  fundraising  event  each  year  at 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  Over 
the  years.  Father  Schmidt's  numerovis 
Ew:hievements  have  been  recognized  by 
community  organizations'  service 
awards  and  special  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
for  the  citizens  of  Santa  Clara  County 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  works  of 
these  three  outstanding  men  over  the 
years.  I  ask  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Join  me 
today  in  commending  Dr.  Phillip  Bar- 
rett. Rabbi  Joseph  Gitin,  and  Father 
Walter  E.  Schmidt  for  the  invaluable 
service  they  have  provided  to  their 
community.* 


HOW  TO  RETURN  TO  GOLD 


HON.  LARRY  P.  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
decades  now  our  Government  has  offi- 
cially downplayed  the  role  of  gold  in 
the  world.  In  recent  years,  to  show 
how  little  regard  they  have  for  the 
metal,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  been  sell- 
ing off  our  gold,  and  it  has  been  eager- 
ly snapped  up  by  foreign  banks.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
a  resurgence  of  conservative  economic 
thinking  along  traditional  lines.  This 
has  brought  about  discussion  of  the 
role  that  gold  could  play  in  the  world 
and  in  the  United  States  in  particular. 
Henry  Hazlitt  recently  discussed  this 
subject  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Freeman  how  this  could  best  be  ac- 
complished in  the  United  States.  My 
strong  feeling  is  that  this  is  the  direc- 
tion we  need  to  go  and  I  solicit  my  col- 
leagues interest  in  reading  this  article 
and  finding  out  why  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard  would  halt  inflation. 
How  To  Return  to  Gold 
I  By  Henry  Hazlitt  i 

The  economic  letter  of  the  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank,  dated  April  18.  discussed  the 
problems  of  returning  to  the  gold  standard, 
and  decided  that  such  a  return  should  not 
be  attempted.  The  bank's  discussion  reveals 
a  number  of  misconceptions  of  how  a  gold 
standard  functions.  As  these  misconceptions 
are  probably  ■widespread,  they  are  worth 
analysis. 

The  bank  takes  for  granted,  without  ex- 
plicitly saying  so.  that  the  only  form  of  gold 
standard  now  being  recommended  Is  a  full, 
100  percent  gold  backing  for  outstanding 
money  and  credit  This  is  not  the  system 
that  prevailed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
at  any  time  since  What  the  world  then 
had— and  now  calls  the  classical'  gold 
standard— was  a  fractional  gold  reserve 
system— that  is.  one  in  which  each  nalion't 
gold  stock  represented  only  a  fraction  of  its 
outstanding  money  and  credit 

My  owTi  preference  happens  to  be  for  a 
full  gold  standard.  But  as  most  advocates  of 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  have  in  mind 
the  previous  fractional  reserve  s.vst«m.  that 
should  be  discussed  first  The  basic  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  until  the  reserve  falls  to 
the     legal     minimum     fraction     permitted. 
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thcrr  Is  continuous  pressure  from  b&nlu  lo 
continue  expanding  ihrlr  lottns  But  when 
the  minimum  restrve  Is  rearhed.  polltlral 
pressure  Is  likely  lo  develop  to  reduce  the 
required  gold  reserve  still  further  to  permit 
the  volume  of  credit  to  be  further  increased 
The  historic  tendency,  therefore.  Ls  for  the 
required  gold  reserve  to  be  constaiitly  at 
lenuated 

DWINDLING  RCSEDVCS 

When  the  United  States  offlclalU  ceased 
gold  payments  in  1971.  for  example  lUs  out 
standing  quantity  of  moiies  and  credit  iM  2 
Including  t>oth  demand  and  lime  bank  d>- 
posits  I  had  expanded  to  $454  &  billion 
Against  this,  the  US  gold  stock  was  onU 
about  tl2  3  billion  (291  60  million  fine  trov 
ounces  at  t43  23  an  ounce  i.  or  only  2  7  per 
cent  In  other  words,  there  was  only  one 
dollar  in  gold  to  redeem  every  thirty  seven 
dollars  of  paper  credit 

The  situation  was  even  *(jrse  than  thl.s. 
t>rcause  under  the  then  existing  gold  ex 
change"  standard,  the  currencies  of  all 
Other  countries  more  than  100  of  them  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  were  con 
vertlble  merely  into  dollars,  while  only  the 
dollars  were  directly  convertible  into  gold 
This  made  our  American  gold  re.serve  equal 
to  only  some  small  fraction  of  I  percent  nf 
the  total  outstanding  money  and  credit 
which  was  supposed  to  b«'  directly  or  indi 
rectly  convertible  into  it 

When  the  Texas  Commerce  Bank's  letter 
contends  that  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 
would  tie  changes  in  the  monev  supply  lo 
changes  in  the  quant  it  \  of  gold  in  f\ 
Knox. '■  and  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basLs.  It  Is 
assuming,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
that  the  return  would  t>e  to  a  100  percent 
gold  reserve  system 

It  falls  into  a  number  of  other  ml.sconcep 
tions  It  assumes,  for  example,  that  to 
return  to  a  gold  standard  the  government 
would  once  more  have  to  establl.sh  a  fixed 
relationship  between  the  dollar  and  an 
ounce  of  gold  a  new  official  price  for 
gold  -and  it  mentions  $450  as  a  possibility 

But  under  t<3day  s  conditions  when  every 
nation  on  earth  has  abandoned  the  gold 
standard,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  fol 
lowed  recklessly  inflationary  pxillcies  for  th»' 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  it  would  be  practi 
cally  Impossible  for  the  monetary  managers 
of  any  one  countrv  to  establish  a  fixed  rela 
tlonship  between  Its  present  currency  unit 
and  gold  that  they  could  count  on  not  to 
prove  either  dangerously  inflationary  or 
dangerously  deflationary 

When  the  t'nited  Slates,  after  If.s  green 
back  adventure  in  the  Civil  War  decided  in 
1875  to  return  the  dollar  lo  the  previous 
gold  parity  beginning  in  1879  and  when 
Britain  decided  in  early  1925  to  work  its  way 
back  to  the  old  parity  of  t4  86  for  the 
pound,  both  countries  experienced  several 
years  of  severe  deflation  and  unemploy 
ment 

Today  it  would  not  only  be  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  unnecessary,  for  any  country 
to  try  to  tie  the  purchasing  power  of  its  ex 
Isting  paper  money  to  any  fixed  ratio  with  a 
new  gold  standard  currency  All  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  the  minting  of  a  new 
gold  coin  (and  perhaps  the  issuance  of  gold 
certificates  J.  stamped  not  in  dollars.  pt)un<ts. 
marks,  or  any  other  national  unit,  but 
simply  with  its  weight  an  ounce,  a  gram 
ten  grams,  or  whatever  >  If  coined  in  a 
metric  unit  of  weight,  such  as  a  ten  gram 
piece.  It  would  circulate  as  an  internationai 
medium  of  exchange  no  matter  by  what 
leading  country  Issued  > 

Countries  issuing  such  coins  should  make 
neither  them   nor  their   previous  irredeem 
able     paper     currencies     compulsory     legal 
tender      The     market     rate     Isetween     their 
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paper  currencies  and  gold  would  be  left  free 
to  fluctuate  dally  Private  citizens  would  t>e 
free  to  make  contracts  with  each  other  for 
repayment  of  new  long  term  debts  in  either 
paper  or  gold,  and  such  contracts  should  be 
enforceable  Private  citizens,  corporations  or 
banks  should  also  t>e  free  lo  mint  gold  coins 
and  issue  gold-certificates  agalrvst  them, 
subject  to  suit  for  fraud,  short  weight  or 
non  performance  Within  such  a  legal 
framework,  an  alternative  and  dependable 
currency  system  would  always  t>e  available 
for  increased  use  whenever  a  paper  currency 
b«>gan  depreciating  .so  fast  that  nobody 
vianted  lo  continue  doing  business  in  it 

TWO  POSSIBll.lTItS 

I-ei  me  sum  up  Ther^  are  two  possible 
kinds  of  gold  standard,  one  requiring  only  a 
fractional  gold  reserve  against  outstanding 
currrno  and  credit,  the  other  requiring  a 
100  percent  gold  reserve  against  it  The  first 
was  the  kind  the  Western  world  actually  op 
eraled  on  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  1914  (and  lo  .some 
fXtenl  111  later  period.s  until  1971)  The 
Ijroblem  with  It  is  thai  either  the  required 
fraction  of  gold  reserve  keeps  being  reduced 
a-s  the  legal  minimum  reserve  is  approached 
thus  permuting  a  great  deal  of  Inflation 
even  under  the  gold  standard,  or  credit  that 
has  been  expanding  must  t)e  suddenly  tight 
ened  to  prevent  the  gold  reserve  from  fall 
ing  l>elow  the  .set  legal  limit  In  the  second 
case  which  frequently  occurred,  individual 
countrie.s.  .seeking  to  .safeguard  their  gold 
reserves  suffered  the  familiar  cycles  of 
credit  expansion  and  contraction  l>oom  and 
depression 

A  100  percf-nl  gold  reserve  system  pre 
vents  this  consequence  But  under  it.  prices 
do  depend  upon  the  existing  gold  supply 
the  volume  of  money  and  credit  cannot  be 
fxpanded  at  will  There  can  be  no  inflation 
And  thai  l.s  precisely  why  so  many  people 
oppose  the  system  That  Is  why  the  author 
of  the  Texas  Commerce  Bank  letter  opposes 
it  In  his  words.  It  cannot  support  the  in 
creased  needs  for  liquidity  arising  from 
greater   world   trade  The  gold   standard 

doe.s  not  provide  sufficient  flexibiUtv  to  deal 
viith  today  s  complex  domestic  and  interna 
tional  conditions 

By  flexibility  the  bank  means  credit  ex 
paiislon  And  credit  expansion  when  left  to 
the  whim  of  government  authorities,  means 
inflation  The  great  merit  of  the  gold  stand 
ard  IS  precisely  that  it  lakes  the  decision  re 
gardmg  Ihe  quantity  of  money  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  politicians  The  quantity  of 
gold  can  only  be  determined  by  the  physical 
amount  thai  is  discovered,  extracted  and  re 
fined  whereas  the  quantity  of  paper  money 
can  be  determined  by  political  caprice 

MISPLACED  rCARS 

Opponents  of  the  gold  standard  some 
times  express  the  fear  thai  new  annual  sup 
piles  of  gold  will  finally  prove  insufficient  to 
carry  on  the  growing  volume  of  world 
trade  Such  fears  are  misplaced  The  exist 
ing  amount  of  money  is  always  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  existing  volume  of  trade.  It  is 
merely  the  overall  price  average  that  Is  af 
fected 

There  Is.  of  course  a  theoretic  possibility 
thai  the  annual  increase  in  gold  supplies 
miglit  finally  prove  Insufficient  to  keep 
comm<xlltv  price.s  from  falling  dangerously 
and  dlsruptively  Such  a  shrinkage  In  new 
gold  production  has  never  actually  occurred 
The  oppaslte  has  There  have  t)een  gold  in 
flalions.  like  that  following  the  gold  rush 
to  California  In  1849  and  later  discoveries 
Bui  the  worst  that  could  happen,  if  new 
gold  supplies  started  to  dry  up.  would  be  a 
return  to  a  fractional  instead  of  a  100  per 
cent  gold  standard 
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The    myriad    problems    of   adopting    the 
gold  standard,     reads  the  last  sentence  of 
the  bank  s  letter     suggest  thai  its  adoption 
LS  not  the  optimal  way  to  contol  inflation 
It   Is  significant   that   the  bank   letter  does 
not  tell  us  what  this  optimal  way  would  be 
The  experience  over  the  last  decades  of  140 
members    of    the    International    Monetary 
F\jnd  proves  that   it  could  not   be  continu 
ance  of  Irredeemable  currencies  under  gov 
ernmenl    regulation     Return    to    Ihe    gold 
standard  is  not  only  the     optimal     way   to 
control  inflation.  It  is  the  only  way  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON  BERT  NAWYN  OF  NEW 
JERSEY.  DISTINGUISHED  CITI 
ZEN,  OUTSTANDING  CORRE 
SPONDENT,  NOTED  HISTORIAN, 
AND  COMMUNITY  LEADER 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NCW'  JEltStY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  4  the  residents  of  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Eastern 
Christian  School  Association  in  honor 
ing  a  mast  distinguished  citizen,  es- 
teemed community  leader  and  good 
friend,  Hon,  Bert  Nawyn,  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  Eastern  Christian 
School  Association,  board  of  directors, 
to  receive  this  most  prestigious  organi- 
zation's 1980  distinguished  alumni 
award 

I  know  that  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  Join 
with  me  in  extending  our  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Bert  Nawyn  and 
share  the  pride  of  his  good  wife  Betty: 
daughters,  Marjorie  Vande  Steeg  of 
Kalamazoo.  Mich..  Beth  Veenema  of 
Brevard,  NC.  Shirley  De  Jong  of 
HudsonvlUe,  Mich  ,  and  Pat  Imanse  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  and  their  six 
grandchildren  in  this  well  deserved 
recognition  of  his  standards  of  excel- 
lence, sincerity  of  purpose  and  exper 
tise  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor 
»  hich  have  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  a  copy  of  the  news 
article  from  the  Herald,  a  publication 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  School  Asso 
ciation.  in  tribute  to  Berts  lifetime  of 
service  in  developing  and  enhancing 
the  civic,  educational  and  cultural 
heritage  of  our  people  which  has 
earned  him  the  esteemed  and  highly 
coveted  distinguished  alumni  award. 
The  article  reads,  as  follows 

Nawyn  to  Receive  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award 

Bert  Nawyn  has  t)een  selected  by  the  Kasl 
ern  Christian  School  Assn  Board  of  Direc 
tors  lo  receive  the  1980  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award,  an  annual  presentation  The 
award  will  be  given  on  Deceml)er  4  at  the 
Wayne  Manor.  Route  23.  Wayne 

Mr  Nawyn  has  t)een  active  in  the  ChrLs 
tian  School  movement  in  this  area  for  30 
years  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  North  Fourth 
Street  Christian  School  and,  upon  complet- 
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ing  a  two-year  term  as  president  of  the 
ECSA.  was  presented  with  an  honorary 
Eastern  Christian  High  School  diploma,  the 
only  one  given  in  the  Association's  history 

Mr  Nawyn  served  19  of  the  30  years  of 
Eastern  Christian  activity  as  president,  cor- 
responding secretary .  recording  secretary 
and  executive  secretary  Through  his  ef- 
forts $250,000  was  raised  to  pay  off  the  debt 
on  the  high  school  He  served  »s  editor  of 
the  Christian  School  Herald  for  17  years, 
five  times  served  as  chairman  of  Spring  Pes- 
livals,  ran  the  ECSA  annual  beefsteaks  and 
was  coordinator  of  the  December  annual 
dinners  He  served  as  ECSA  purchasing 
agent  and  was  responsible  for  bringing  open 
board  meetings  lo  Eastern  Christian  He 
served  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Latior  Day 
Outing  Committee  for  30  years,  the  last  six 
as  chairman  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Labor 
Day  Souvenir  Journal  for  23  years. 

Mr  Nawyn  ended  his  services  with  East- 
ern Christian  last  August  but  agreed  to 
remain  as  editor  of  the  Herald  until  a  re- 
placement could  be  found  He  will  also  con- 
tinue as  historian  for  Eastern  Christian 

In  other  educational  areas  Mr  Nawyn 
served  two  four-year  terms  as  a  memt>er  of 
I  lie  Board  of  Directors  of  ihe  Reformed 
Bible  College  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich,, 
served  as  New  Jersey  chairman  for  Calvin 
College  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich  >  fund  drives 
from  1963  until  1977,  served  on  the  Man 
Chester  Regional  High  School  expansion 
feasibility  study  committee,  and  was  for  15 
years  county  reporter  and  educational 
editor  for  the  Paterson  News  He  also  at 
tended  the  International  Conference  of 
Higher  Education  in  Oxford.  England,  as  a 
gue.st  of  Pairleigh  Dickinson  University  and 
conducted  seminars  on  Christian  education 
;n  Denver,  Colo.  Chicago.  Ill  ,  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich  .  under  the  auspices  of  Chris- 
tian Schools  International 

In  1963  Mr  Nawyn  gained  ihe  distinction 
of  conducting  the  first  press  interview  by 
salellite  from  the  ITT  tower  in  Nutley 

Mr  Nawyn  in  1966  received  the  first  Dis 
tinguished  Service  Award  to  be  presented  by 
>'"alvin  College  In  1972  he  received  the 
Calvin  College  Leadership  Award  He  has 
also  received  the  New  Jersey  State  FYee 
holder  Press  Award  for  fair  and  impartial 
reporting  the  Haledon  Rotary  Man  of  the 
Year  Award,  and  the  Manchester  Jaycees 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award 

The  recipient  of  this  years  award  has 
been  president  of  the  Christian  Recreation 
al  A.siocation  and  the  Haledon  Rotary  Club 
He  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Paterson  Boys  Club  and  the  Eastern 
Christian  Children's  Retreat  and  was  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  to  raise 
funds  to  erect  the  Retreat  building 

Mr  Nawyn  has  been  Confidential  Aide  to 
Congressman  Robert  A  Roe  for  the  past  11 
years.  Legislative  Aide  to  Senator  Prank  X 
Graves  for  the  pa^t  three  years,  he  serves  as 
Public  Relations  Consultant  at  the  Passaic 
County  Technical  and  Vocational  High 
School,  if  Administrator  for  the  Christian 
Recreational  Association;  has  served  as  As 
sessor  for  the  t)orough  of  Prospect  Park  for 
23  years  and  was  recently  al.so  named  Hous 
Ing  Inspector  for  the  borough  He  also 
w  rues  a  weekly  column  for  t  he  Hawthorne 
Press. 

Mr.  Nawyn  is  a  member  of  the  Passaic 
County  Private  Industry  Council,  a  federal 
agency;  the  Congressional  Nominating  and 
Screening  Committee  for  Service  Academy 
appointees,  and  the  Passaic  County  and  the 
New  Jersey  A.s.se.ssor  s  Associations 

Married  to  the  former  Betty  Meinema. 
the  Nawyns  have  four  daughters.  Marjone 
Vande  Steeg  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  Beth 
Veenema  of  Brevard.  North  Carolina;  Shir 
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ley  De  Jong  of  Hudsonvtlle,  Mich,,  and  Pat 
Imanse  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  They  also 
have  six  grandchildren.  The  Nawyns  are 
members  of  the  Second  Christian  Reformed 
Church  In  Prospect  Park. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  Bert 
Nawyn  who  has  not  only  l)een  of  ines- 
timable help  to  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  but  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  dedication  and 
professional  expertise  in  many  educa- 
tional, civic,  and  charitable  endeavors 
which  have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  life  and  way  of  life 
for  all  of  our  people.  We  do  indeed 
salute  a  distinguished  citizen,  out- 
standing correspondent,  historian,  and 
community  leader,  Hon,  Bert  Nawyn,* 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HEIDI 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  now  celebrating  Children's  Book 
Week,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  chil- 
dren's literature:  the  centennial  of 
Heidi  ■  1981  will  mark  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  that  be- 
loved children's  classic,  "Heidi,"  Writ- 
ten in  1881  by  Johanna  Spyri.  it  re- 
creates the  author's  memories  of  her 
youth  in  the  Swiss  Alp.-,  The  book 
became  an  immediate  woidwide  suc- 
cess and  has  been  continuously  in 
print  In  scores  of  languages.  Adults  re- 
member the  story  of  Heidi  all  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  uni- 
versal appeal  of  this  simple  story  con- 
tinues today  in  a  world  characterized 
by  electronic  wizardry,  space  age  tech- 
nology, frenzy,  and  apprehension 
about  the  future.  The  insights  ex- 
plored in  Heidi  "  on  relationships— be- 
tween the  young  and  the  old,  between 
the  healthy  and  disabled,  the  rever- 
ence and  enjoyment  of  nature,  friend- 
ship, and  the  assessment  of  the  true 
values  in  life,  are  considerations  which 
all  generations  must  face  and  act 
upon.  The  character  of  Heidi,  though 
representing  perfection  which  cannot 
easily  be  equaled,  does  make  one  re- 
flect on  all  these  things  and  leaves  a 
memory,  a  feeling  of  wanting  to  do 
one's  best. 

Heidi,  '  in  addition  to  being  a  main- 
stay of  young  readers,  has  also  been 
transformed  into  several  motion  pic- 
tures, the  most  notable  version  with 
Shirley  Temple  in  1937.  To  commemo- 
rate the  Heidi  Centennial,  Hanna  Bar- 
bera  Productions  are  now  planning  a 
musical,  animated  full-length  feature. 
Through  this  marvelous  medium,  an 
even  greater  audience  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  concept  of  "Heidi.  "  It  is  wel- 
come news  for  parents,  for  children, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  hope  in  and 
for  all  of  us.» 
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THE  RISING  COST  OF  THE  M-X 
MISSILE  PROGRAM 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  military 
spending  is  a  rapidly  growing  concern 
of  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  proposed  M-X  missile 
program  is  central  to  this  concern,  and 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  greatly  increased 
projected  cost  of  the  M-X  program. 

The  Air  Force  updated  inflation  in- 
dices used  to  compute  this  cost  in  June 
1980.  The  figure  arrived  at  is  well 
above  $100  billion. 

The  current  M-X  design  would  place 
200  missiles  with  10  warheads  each  in 
4.600  shelters,  spaced  so  that  each 
Soviet  warhead  could  destroy  only  1 
shelter.  The  incoming  administration 
recently  expressed  interest  in  fully 
doubling  the  proposed  M-X  program 
to  include  400  missiles,  with  compara- 
ble increases  in  other  components  of 
the  program.  This  would  further  in- 
crease spending  on  the  M-X  program. 

There  are  several  matters  which 
concern  me  about  development  of  the 
M-X  program  and  about  military 
spending  in  general.  I  am  limiting  my 
comments  today  to  the  cost  of  the 
M-X  project  in  order  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  their  stances  on  this 
Important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  state- 
ment a  report  prepared  by  the  Nation- 
al SANE  Education  Fund  which  pro- 
vides thorough  information  on  the  re- 
vised cost  of  the  M-X  missile  program 
This  report,  "M-X:  On  The  Road  to 
Bankruptcy,"  explains  where  the  M-X 
program  money  will  be  spent  and  con- 
.siders  events  which  are  likely  to  in- 
crease total  cost  figure?  in  the  future. 
I  recommend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues; 

MX:  On  the  Road  to  Bankruptcy 

NEW  COST  FIGURES  FUEL  MX  DEBATE 

The  Air  Forces  previous  MX  cost  esti- 
mate of  $33  8  billion  was  sharply  questioned 
in  Congressional  debate  this  year  A  Febru- 
ary 1980  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  makes  special  note  of  tht  fact  ihat  in- 
flation had  not  been  factored  into  the  offi- 
cial co.st  estimate  GAO's  cost  proieciions 
put  MX  construction  and  operations  over  a 
ISyear  period  at  $56  billion  Nearly  twice 
that  figure— $120  billion— was  the  cost  pre- 
dicted by  Oklahoma  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon. 

In  August  1980,  an  article  in  the  National 
Journal  reported  Air  Force  estimates  that 
inflationary  pressures  would  push  the  MX 
price  tag  well  above  the  previous  official 
figure.  According  to  the  article,  the  Air 
Force  calculated  that  construction  and 
maintence  of  the  system  for  20  years  would 
cost  $78  billion.  Researchers  for  the  Nation- 
al SANE  Education  Fund  suteequently  in- 
quired at  the  Pentagon's  MX  Office  ir. 
Washington,  D,C  and  were  told  by  Major 
John  Ellen  that  the  then-year  "  cost  of  the 
MX  over  the  full  30-year  life  span  of  the 
system  would  be  $108  billion.  This  $108  bil- 
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lioii    fiKure   *a.s  subHequrntly   confirtiu-d   m 
ifvcral  trlephoin'  iiUcrvlcvks 

rhr  $108  billion  fiuurc  no*  a(linill«-(1  \}\ 
l.hf  Air  Force  would  amount  lu  an  avi-rati<- 
ext)«*ndllurf  (xr  taxpayer  of  |1  2(Mi  for  I  (us 
slnule  weapon  system  Moreover,  llie  cost 
could  no  much  higher 

*nDlTInNAI    idSTS  PISH   MX   PHli  t   TAG  ABoVl; 

$  108  BILLION 
The    Department    of    [Vfei\.se    fia-s    a    poor 
re<'ord    on    eslimalinK    major    weapons    sys 
tem.s  coNti.   accordliiK   to  a   Novemtx-r.    1979 
report  bs   the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Govern 
ment   Operatioius    The  study   demoii-strated 
that    In    the    last    ten    years.   ct>st    estimates 
made    at    the    development    staife    of    major 
weapons  system.s  luriie<l  out   to  be  ajiproxi 
mately  50  peroTit  below  actual  priKniremeiil 
costs    MX   IS  currently   at   the  development 
slave 

The  four  major  (actors  identified  for  the 
Committee  as  accounting  for  inaccurate  cost 
estimates  are  rate  of  inflation  underesli 
mated  lamountiiiK  to  .10  percent  of  cost  esli 
mate  error*  numb«'r  of  weapons  decrea.s«'d 
or  increased  28  percent)  production  time 
tables     stretched     out     i  16     percent'     and 

actual   error     il2   percent  i    These   factors 
are  almost   certain   to  affect   the  huge,  com 
plex  MX  system  as  well,  adding  sittnif leant U 
to  the  1108  billion  flRUre 

WITHOCT   SALT   11     MX    COSTS  toILD  SKYHIK  KfTT 

Perhaps  the  largest  potential  cost  increase 
for  the  MX  would  result  from  an  expansion 
of  the  system  An  enlarKement  b«'vond  the 
present  4  800  shelter  plan  niav  be  a  necessi 
ty  l(  arras  control  agreements  are  not  In 
force  Such  expaivsion  may  already  be  under 
serious  consideration 

The  current  MX  design  would  house  200 
missiles  with  10  warheads  each  In  4.600  shel 
ters.  spaced  so  that  only  one  shelter  could 
be  knocked  out  by  each  Soviet  warhead 
The  size  rationale  Is  based  on  Air  Force  esti 
mates  of  Soviet  targettmn  and  available 
warheads 

AssumiriK  that  the  Russians  are  limited  to 
the  820  multiple  viarhead  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  SALT  calls  for  the  Air 
F'orce  estimates  that  about  half  of  t  Jie  MX 
force,  or  1.000  warheads,  would  survive  a  hy 
polhetical  first  strike 

The  Air  Force  also  calculates  that  any  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  Soviet  MlRVed 
ICBMs  would  mean  fewer  surviving  MX  s 
Without  SALT  II  such  an  increase  would  be 
likely  In  order  to  maintain  the  numb<'r  nf 
survivable  MX  warheads  at  1  ooo  a  larger 
system  would  t)e  required 

Expaivsion  was  anticipated  at  the  first  an 
nouncement  of  the  current  basing  plan  in 
September.  19^9  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  explained  that  either  at  the  end  o! 
SALT  or  t)ecause  SALT  falls  more  shelters 
and  mlsailes  could  be  added  Expansion  is 
facilitated  by  the  design  modification  an 
nounced  In  May  1980  changing  the  road 
ways  from  lo<3ps  to  straight  lines  By 
summer  1980  plans  to  increa.se  the  2<X)  mis 
slles  to  314  or  even  416  were  reliably  report 
ed  While  the  416  missile  figure  sounds 
high.  It  IS  comparable  to  the  10.000  shelter 
system  that  William  J  Perry  t'ndersecre 
lary  of  Defense  for  Researcfi.  says  can  tx- 
completed,  if  necessary  b\  1989  Of  course 
every  slz«'  increase  meaiLs  a  cost  increas*'  as 
well 

The  section  of  the  SALT  II  agreement 
that  IS  relevant  to  MX.  the  Protocol,  expires 
I>ecember  31.  1981  The  earliest  timetable 
for  MX  does  not  foresee  groundbreaking 
until  January.  1982  Unless  SALT  III  negoti 
allons  are  underway,  arms  control  require 
ments  seem  unlikely  to  coruslraln  the  size  of 
MX  Similarly  the  fact  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  comes  up  for  review  in  mid  1982  may 
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coincide  wtlh  mounting  pre.ssures  to  renego 
tlate  the  Treaty  in  a  way  that  permil-s  an 
ABM  system  to  be  added  to  MX 

Ml   KKM  roK   MX 

In  addition  to  expansion  of  the  MX  itself, 
some  militarv  adv<K-ates  urge  that  MX  also 
be  defended  Willi  an  Ant  1  ballistic  Missile 
System  IVvelopment  is  underwav  of  an 
ABM  system  called  UiMI  -  Ix)W  Altitude  !)«■ 
fense  proJe<-t  >  for  use  with  MX  The  Ix^)AD 
system  would  add  anotlier  $7  to  t8  billion  if 
s<aled  to  the  200  missile  MX  system  t'Arh 
MX  missile  would  have  it.s  own  AHM 
launcher,  so  the  si2«-  (jf  the  Ia)AI.)  s.vstem 
would  vary  directly  with  the  size  of  MX 

SCHEDl'H;  CHANGtS 

S<hedule  (  hanges  rna>  account  for  very 
M/jible  MX  cost  increases  I^nd  and  re 
source  procurement  difficulties,  design  and 
engineering  changes,  and  Congressional 
limits  on  funding  may  all  cau.se  expensive 
delays  The  MX  timetable  has  already  b«-en 
set  back  for  example  the  Milestone  III  Kn 
vironmental  Impact  Statement  is  several 
months  late  Potential  lawsuits  from  citi 
/.ens  in  the  proposed  deployment  slates 
could  slow  the  project  even  more 

Ciaining  the  use  of  Interior  Department 
managed  public  lands  in  the  Cireat  Basin  ol 
Nevada  I'tah  is  a  complicated,  time  consum 
ing  and  politicallv  sensitive  process,  reguir 
ing  Congressional  approval  It  could  easilv 
take  longer  than  the  one  year  allowed  in  the 
Air  Force  .schedule 

Split  basing  putting  part  of  the  system  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  introduces  other 
ot)stacles  an  additional  $3  billion  in  cost.', 
and  a  likely  public  furor  over  the  taking  of 
private  ranchland 

It  has  not  t)een  determined  whether  ess<  n 
tial  resources  like  electricity,  water  cement 
and  other  construction  materials  can  De 
made  available  when  needed  and  there 
could  also  be  difficulties  acquiring  sufficient 
numbers  of  engineers  and  managers  accord 
ing  to  GAO 

WARHEAD  COSTS  NOT   INILLDEP 

Tlie  J 108  billion  price  tag  excludes  one 
more  cost  category  the  D«'partment  of 
Energy  costs  for  development  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  2,000  or  more  MX  war 
heads  Expansion  of  nuclear  weapons  pro 
duction  over  the  next  five  years  for  MX 
indent  II,  Pershing.  Crui.se  and  other  mis 
slles  will  double  current  spending  rates  to 
nearlv  $25  billion  over  the  next  five  >ears 
the  Administration  estimates  Two  war 
heads  are  under  development  for  MX  a 
modified  Mark  12A  and  a  large  warhead 
Current  DOE  cost  estimates  for  MX  war 
heads  are  classified, 

OTHER  COSTS      INFIJ^TION.  JOBS  AND  SERVICES 

MX  casts  must  also  t>e  counted  in  terms  of 
inflation   Jobs  never  created  and  social  serv 

ices  denied 

Military  production  is  a  well  known  infla 
tion  fueler  generating  dollars  without  a 
comparable  volume  i.if  consumer  or  producer 
goods  The  enormous  expenditures  required 
for  MX  will  bid  up  the  prices  of  key  labor 
and  resource  markets  in  the  Western  states 
Shortages  in  materials,  esp«'cially  cement, 
and  in  manpower  especiallv  engineers,  tech 
nicians  and  skilled  labor,  may  have  effects 
beviind  the  region  as  well 

D«'spile  Its  size  MX  will  create  relatively 
few  jobs  for  the  money  ITsing  the  Bureau  of 
l^bor  Statistics  input  output  model  the 
Council  on  Economic  Priorities  has  com 
pared  job  creation  potentials  for  the  MX 
and  five  civilian  alternatives  F>very  one  of 
the  alternatives  generates  more  jotxs  than 
the  MX.  as  indicated  in  the  following  table 
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Ini  rea.sed  pre.ssure  to  cut  important  do 
mestic  programs  is  another  foreseeable  effect 
of  MX  Even  the  $1  4  billion  MX  exjiendi 
lure  for  this  year  i  FY  81  i  outstrips  the.se 
ke\  scxial  program.s  $358  million  for  Com 
munity  Health  Care  Centers.  $560  million 
(or  job  Corps  Programs  for  Youth  and  $830 
million  for  housing  (or  the  elderly  and 
tiandicapped  During  the  peak  construction 
vears  1983  through  1986  MX  lunding 
would  drain  clo.se  to  $10  billion  per  year 

rf)NCLl!SION 

The  direct  and  indirect  costs  o(  the  MX 
mobile  mi.sslle  system  are  staggering  MX 
exp«'nditures  will  create  an  enormous  tax 
burden,  fuel  inflationary  pre.ssures  and 
divert  precious  resources  from  the  es.sentlal 
task  of  rebuilding  the  civilian  economy  The 
net  result  would  b«"  serious  deterioration  of 
our  already  weakened  econom.v 

The  irony  is  that  in  the  name  of  defense 
the  US  IS  embarking  on  a  program  which 
may  ultimatelv  weaken  American  .security 
National  strength  cannot  be  assured 
through  mi.ssiles  alone  It  must  al.so  Include 
a  heallhv  civilian  economy  full  employ 
ment  and  .social  justice  for  all  citizens,  A 
strong  America  requires  abandonment  o( 
the  MX  and  renewed  commitment  to  meet- 
ing human  needs  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOARD  CHAIRMAN 
ADRIAN  C    FONDSE 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALirOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

Tuesday.  Noiembcr  18.  J9H0 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  tlif  Rec^cjrd.  I  include  the  following: 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leajjue.s  in  the  Hou.se  to  join  with  me 
today  in  payinK  tribute  to  m.\  friend, 
con.stltuent.  and  former  colleague  on 
the  San  Joaquin  County  Board  of  Su 
pervisors.  Adrian  C  Fondse  Board 
Chairman  Pond.se  will  be  retiring  from 
the  board  of  supervisors  al  the  end  of 
this  year,  having  served  it  most  ably 
for  8  years 

During  his  tenure  with  the  board. 
Adrian  served  twice  as  vice  chairman 
and  i.s  now  completing  his  second  term 
as  chairman  His  leadership  has  been 
exemplary,  and  his  actions  a.s  a  board 
member  have  been  based  upon  sound 
knowledge  of  and  sincere  love  for  the 
area  he  serves 

Born  and  raised  m  the  area.  Adrian 
has  lived  on  the  same  ranch  in  Ripon 
since  1936  In  1955.  he  began  farming 
with  his  brother,  raising  peaches  and 
almonds    His  personal  experience  has 
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provided  him  with  a  keen  appreciation 
for  Ihe  needs  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  he  has  cor^sistently  ap- 
plied that  knowledge  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  CaJifornia  growers. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Es- 
calon  Farm  Bureau  Center,  and  has 
twice  served  as  president  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  director  for  15 
years.  His  commitment  to  agriculture 
has  also  been  reflected  in  the  time  he 
has  devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  associ- 
ations, including  the  California  Coun- 
cil of  Growers,  California  Canners  and 
Growers,  and  the  California  Almond 
Growers  Association.  He  is  a  past  di- 
rector of  the  Growers  Harvesting 
Committee,  and  served  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Freestone  Peach  Asso- 
ciation Stale  Chairman  Advisory 
Council  He  now  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Lieutenant  Grvernors  Advisory 
Council  to  the  California  Agriculture 
Commi.ssion 

Adrian's  contributions  to  the  com 
munity  have  not  been  limited  to  farm- 
ing, or  even  to  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors. He  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  the  Ripon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Ripon  Lions  Club,  of  which  he 
IS  a  past  vice  president.  Board  Chair- 
man F'ondse  has  also  demonstrated  his 
ability  and  concern  on  a  national  level. 
ser\ing  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  Welfare 
Reform  Task  Force  and  the  New  Co- 
alition Welfare  Reform  Task  Force  of 
Elected  Officials  He  has  also  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  west- 
ern region  district  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties 

Chairman  Fondse  also  remains  an 
active  member  of  his  church,  and  a  de- 
voted hu;.banvj  aiid  father  of  four  chil- 
dren. In  short,  he  is  a  man  who  exem- 
plifies the  finest  qualities  of  American 
life,  and  who  has  never  failed  to  guide 
those  around  him  with  his  responsible 
leadership 

Adrian  Fondse  Is  an  outstanding 
asset  to  his  community,  his  State,  and 
to  the  Nation,  His  presence  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  society  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue In  other  areas.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  join  with 
me  in  recognizing  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  fine  Individual,  and 
in  extending  every  best  wish  to  him 
for  continued  success  and  fulfill- 
ment.* 


FRANCIS  HAMMOND  JUNIOR 
HIGH  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS 

HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  yovembcr  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  Alexandria,  Va.'s 
Francis  Hammond  Junior  High  varsity 
football  team  for  its  undefeated 
season.  Coach  Glen  Furman  and  team 
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cocaptains  James  Biggs  and  Frank 
Smith  led  their  team  to  success  game 
after  game  throughout  the  long  foot- 
ball schedule,  and  their  abilities  and 
achievements  are  notable. 

Competition— and  the  challenge  to 
excel— is  the  engine  that  drives  our  so- 
ciety. Whether  it  is  in  athletics,  or  aca- 
demics, or  business,  or  politics,  or  any 
other  field  of  endeavor,  the  challenge 
of  competition  gives  our  society  a  vi- 
tality that  is  unequaled  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  young  people  of  Francis  Ham- 
mond met  the  challenge.  This  is  as 
much  an  achievement  for  each  individ- 
ual member  of  the  team  as  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  teamwork. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  Coach 
Furman.  the  team  cocaptains.  and 
every  member  of  Hammonds  superb 
varsity  football  team.  All  Alexandria 
can  be  proud  of  their  succe.ss.* 


MAX  CLELANDS  VETERANS  DAY 
ADDRESS 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Veterans  Day,  November  11,  Max  Cle- 
land,  the  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, gave  the  main  address  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
Arlington  Cemetery.  His  remarks 
should  be  read  by  all  Members,  and  I 
include  them  herewith: 

Veterans  Day  Speech.  Max  Cleland. 
November  11,  1980 

Thank  you  very  much  ladies  and  gentle- 
men 

Welcome  to  this  years  'Veterans  Ua\ 
Ceremonies  This  will  be  my  last  ceremony 
as  head  of  the  "Veterans  Adminstration.  and 
a-s  one  who  has  the  honor  of  repre.sentinp 
the  President  here  at  the  wreath  laying 
ceremony  and  here  at  the  speaking  thereaf- 
ter L/et  me  say  that  my  heart  if  filled  with 
gratitude  (or 

All  of  you  who  really  make  things  go  in 
the  area  of  veterans  affairs  in  this  country. 

All  of  you  who  are  a  part  of  the  veterans 
service  organizations  network: 

All  of  you  who  are  volunteers, 

All  of  you  in  the  military,  who  make  such 
ceremonies  like  this  really  special;  and  espe- 
cially. 

All  of  lho.se  200  or  more  lhou.sand  VA  em- 
ployees, without  whom  we  in  the  Veterar^s' 
.Administration  would  not  be  able  to  do  our 
job 

Let  me  just  .say  over  the  last  four  years,  I 
have  distilled  two  truths  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  First  of  all,  wars  do  not  end 
when  the  shooting  stops  They  live  on  in  the 
lives  of  tho.se  who  are  survivors  and  depend 
enls  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  war 

But.  most  of  all  they  live  on  and  on  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  served— who 
have  given  their  best  for  this  country 

That  is  why  this  Nation  should  never 
forget,  because  the  veteran  never  forgets  So 
wars  do  not  end  when  the  shooting  stops 
And  hopefully  this  kind  of  ceremony  will 
not  end  until  the  last  veteran  is  gone 

Secondly,  my  Vietnam  experience  taught 
me  that  this  country  should  never  commit 
the  troops  before  the  Nation  itself  is  com 
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milled.    We   must   commit   Ihe   nation    first 
and  ihen  commit  the  troops 

No  veteran  I  ever  talked  to,  whether  he 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
or  World  War  I,  or  World  War  II,  or  Korea, 
or  Vietnam  ever  wanted  to  be  considered 
more  or  less  than  a  veteran 

He  wanted  and  she  wanted  that  dignity 
and  that  honor  and  that  respect  nothing 
more,  nothing  less  That  s  what  ihe  country 
ought  to  be  about. 

Wars  do  not  end  when  the  shooting  slops: 
and  the  Nation  should  commit  ilself  first 
and  then  the  troops  All  we  want  to  bv  is 
veterans,  not  victims 

We  want  to  be  veteran.s  of  national  sen- 
ice,  not  victims  of  an  international  traffic 
accident  That  is  the  meaning  of  a  ceremony 
like  we  have  today  We  are  veterans— we  are 
veterans  of  national  service,  not  some  freaks 
of  a  historic  accident 

Most  of  us  served  in  the  military,  not  nec- 
essarily because  it  was  the  greatest  thing  to 
do  at  the  time,  but  because  we  thought  it 
was  the  thing  we  ought  to  do  at  the  lime. 
And  that  nobility  of  purpose  desenes  to  be 
honored  in  a  ceremony  like  today  So,  please 
remember  there  two  things,  commit  the 
nation  first  and  then  the  troops,  and  then 
when  the  troops  come  home  thev  won't 
have  to  worry  about  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  honor  and  respect  due  to  them. 
And.  remember  that  this  nation  holds  an 
obligation  to  those  for  whom  the  war  is 
never  over -because  the  veteran  never  for- 
gets, 

I  came  acro.ss  a  theme  that  seemed  to  ar- 
ticulate these  two  points  It  was  not  written 
recently  It  was  written  over  2,000  years  ago 
by  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  of  the  war 
of  his  generation  and  the  veterans  who  per- 
ished and  the  veterans  who  came  home 

These  words: 
The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively 
made  was  individuall.v  repaid  to  them  — for 
they  received  again,  each  one  for  himself  a 
prai.se  which  grows  not  old  And  the  noblest 
of  all  sepulchres.  I  speak  not  o!  that  in 
which  their  remains  are  laid,  but  of  that  In 
which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  pro- 
claimed always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion 
both  in  word  and  deed 

For  the  whole  Earth  is  the  supulchre  of 
famou.s  men  Not  only  are  they  commemo- 
rated by  columns  and  in.scripiions  m  their 
own  country  but  in  foreign  Iknds  there 
dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them  -graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men   " 

Thank  you  very  much  and  God  bless 
you.* 


WORLD  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

Of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
global  struggle  over  limited  and  un- 
equal resources  is  a  key  to  the  deepen- 
ing turmoil  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  At  the  heart  of  the  struggle  is  a 
fight  over  the  redistribution  of  re- 
sources and  power  among  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  particularly 
between  the  industrial  powers  and  the 
.so-called  developing  nations  of  the 
Third  World. 

In  a  penetrating  series  of  articles 
that  first  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker 
Magazine  and  later  was  published  in 
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the    Lean    Years,    Richard    J     Bariut 
crllirally  examines  the  distribution  of 
human    and    material    resources    and 
needs— throughout      the      world       He 
zeroes   In    on    tJie   major   questions   of 
policy    for    the    coming    decades     Hovk 
and  where  will  the  developing  natiorvs 
find  the  financial  means  for  their  own 
development'   How    will  scarce  energy 
be   allocated   among   nations,   and   will 
the  industrialized  world  curb  its  own 
consumption    to    allow    the    other    na 
tlons  to  develop''  On  what   terms  will 
the  industrial  powers  and  their  lend 
ing    instltulioivs    finance    the    develop 
menl   of   Third  World   nations'    What 
klndfl    of    economic    planning    mecha 
nlsms  can  possibly  a\ert  a  world  crisis' 
What  are  the  conseqiu-nces  of  chocs 
Ing  systems  of  pruate  Industrial  plan 
ning  o\er  public  and  dem<xTatic  plan 
ning'' 

Richard  J  Barnet  Is  currently  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  a  liberal 
think  tank  that  he  helped  found  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  includ 
ing  Global  Reach,  the  Hoots  of  War 
and  the  Giants  The  excerpts  from  the 
New  Yorker  series,  that  follow,  a^ 
peared  in  the  April  7.  1980  issue 

I'he  \a.st  struggle  that  sirrichrs  acres*  the 
world  from  the  Sandinlsta.s  figh'  agaln.st 
Somi^za  In  Nicaragua  to  thf  liberation  mose 
menus  of  Africa  is  a  fiuht  lor  rc^li.si  rihutioti 
of  power  and  resources  BelAcn  r.aiions 
and  within  nations,  the  awarenrs.s  of  .scarci 
ty  leads  to  naked  class  u,ar  T(^e  pressure  for 
a  more  equitable  distribution  o(  world  re 
sources  Is  Inteivslfvlng.  and  so  i.i  resistance 
to  that  pressure  The  costs  of  class  warfare 
are  enortnou.'*  for  all  sides,  liie  rich  resist 
so-called  transfer  paymetii!.  ol  *ejilth  *hen 
they  are  obvious— unempio>nu'nl  t>enefii.s, 
welfare  check.s,  commodity  price  supports 
for  poor  countries  but  fall  lo  see  other 
ways  in  which  in  a  world  of  permanent 
cla-ss  ,strug|{le  the  costs  of  niaintaiiung  is 
lands  of  affluence  are  esialatiiiK  Support 
Ing  the  milltars  and  the  police  imp<ises  a 
steady  drain  on  money  oil.  copper  manga 
nese  cobalt  and  other  resources  The  de 
fense  of  privilege  miw  requires  a  style  of  hfe 
which  robs  it  of  Us  pleasures  Double  locks, 
armed  guards  and  a  justifiable  fear  of  kid 
napping  and  assa-ssinallon  are  the  rewards 
of  actilesemeiit  almost  everywhere  More 
over,  the  poor  extract  public  money  in  all 
sorts  of  hidden  ways  In  \^'a.shlngton,  DC  . 
for  example,  the  abandorunenl  by  public  au 
thorltles  of  the  unproductive  poor  has 
spawned  a  large  p<ipulati()n  of  i.solated  and 
demoralized  teen  age  girls  with  no  role  In 
society  except  to  produce  babies  viho  might 
love  them  and  make  them  feel  important 
These  thirteen  and  fourteen  year  old  moth 
ers  are  giving  the  nations  capital  the  dls 
tinction  of  having  one  of  the  highest  infant 
mortality  rates  in  the  industrial  world  Pre 
mature  babies  born  to  poorly  nourished 
mothers  can  extract  from  .society  far  more 
money  than  decent  education,  prenatal 
care,  or  job  opportunities  for  those  mothers 
would  have  cost,  it  is  routine  to  spend  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
weeks  of  elaborate  care  needed  to  keep  a 
small  babv  alive  One  of  the  meanings  of 
"Interdependence  is  that  it  Ls  hard  lo  aban 
don  people  without  paying  for  It. 

On  a  global  scale  there  is  no  necessary 
scarcity  of  resources  Theoretically,  there 
are  ample  resources  in  the  world  to  support 
a  decent  life  for  the  predicted  global  popula 
tlon  of  the  year  2000,  though  not  to  support 
lopsided    opulence    or    continued    ecological 
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plunder  Yet  scarcity  us  real  tjecauae  the 
control  of  resource  systems  is  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  much  of  the  world  does  noi 
have  enough  For  those  without  adequate 
job.s  or  money  and  that  Is  close  to  a  guar 
ter  of  the  world  population  the  market  is 
almost  Irrelevant  Companies  and  countrt's 
that  control  resources  worry  more  abtxit 
short  term  glut  than  about  long  term  van- 
ity In  the  inleresLs  of  maintaining  their 
hold  on  the  elements  of  civilixalion  compa 
tiles  delay  the  development  of  new  resources 
and  divert  old  resources  not  to  where  they 
are  most  needed  but  to  wliere  the  highest 
profits  can  tx-  expected 

The  choice.-,  seem  clear  If  the  preM'iil 
planning  system  continues  in  effect  ihe 
result  will  be  growing  scarcity  bringing 
severe  social  dlslo<ation  m  the  industrial 
viorld  and  slarvatKjn  and  mass  unemploy 
ment  everywhere  else  Against  this  back 
ground  of  social  disorder  the  arni.\  race  is 
likely  U)  produce  a  nuclear  war  The  alter 
native  is  to  recognize-  that  peace  and  pros 
p«Tity  for  all  require  a  new  planning  system 
operating  on  different  incentives  and  ro.jted 
in  a  set  of  survival  values  that  fit  tfus  ane 
rather  than  the  age  of  capitalist  accumula 
•ion  from  which  we  have  lust  emerged  In 
^tantaneous.  revolutionary  transformation 
of  the  world  order  Is  nut  of  the  question 
Out  rapid  evolution  of  a  survival  strategv  is 
po,ssible 

The  first  principle  on  which  the  evolution 
ol  a  survival  strategy  could  be  based  is  that 
everv  person  txirn  has  political  and  econom 
Ic  rignts  and  a  vested  right  to  a  decent  mini 
mal  share  of  WDrld  resources  The  explicit 
purpose  of  the  global  re.source  systems  is  to 
strve  the  world  population  and  that  should 
mean  everybody  on  earth  There  is  no  alter 
native  to  making  human  rights  truly  univer 
sal.  for  there  is  no  middle  position  that  per 
mlts  dividing  humanity  Into  superior  races 
und  inferior  races,  productive  individuals 
and  non  productive  Individuals  the  lucky 
and  the  unlucky 

The  second  principle  underlying  the  evo 
lutlon  of  a  survival  strategy  is  that  commu 
nllles  must  be  protected  This  requires  shift 
Ing  our  definition  of  economic  health  from 
one  that  emptiasizes  the  balance  of  the 
world  economy  or  'he  national  economy  to 
one  [hat  insists  that  the  communities  where 
people  actually  live  t>e  m  balance  and  not 
be  mere  appendages  of  distant  economies 
beyond  their  control  Bx'onomists  and  the 
goviTnment  officials  who  listen  lo  econo 
mists  usually  measure  progress  by  such  ag 
gregale  indicators  as  the  volume  of  world 
trade  the  rise  In  the  gross  national  product 
and  the  Improvement  of  per  capita  income 
It  IS  assumed  thai  if  the  United  Slates  as  an 
economic  unit  Is  doing  well  prosperity  will 
automatically  trickle  down  to  Youngstown, 
Detroit  and  Salina  Kansas  But  we  know 
that  this  IS  not  so  and  because  it  is  not  so 
the  political  stability  of  governments  is 
strained 

Interdependence  of  one  sort  or  ano'her  is 
unavoidable  in  Ihe  contemporary  world,  but 
the  m(Xles  of  interdependence  are  the  prod 
ucts  of  one  sort  of  planning  or  aiiother  A 
rational  planning  system  should  slan  wltli 
the  goal  of  community  health  physical 
economic,  and  spiritual  Wheltier  for  plan 
ning  purposes  the  relevant  community  Is  a 
neightKirhood  or  a  city  or  a  consortium  of 
population  centers  depends  upon  the  local 
circumstances  )  The  purpose  of  planning 
should  be  to  enable  a  given  ()opulation  lo 
develop  a  balanced  and  secure  economy 
within  which  lo  achieve  the  quality  of  life 
the  people  want  The  idea  that  certain 
cities,  regions,  or  countries  must  be  aban 
doned  for  the  greater  good  of  the  world 
economy  is  unacceptable  The  goal  ought  to 
be  maximum  self  reliance  for  those  commu 
lutifs  largi-  Hiuiugh  to  survive  economically 
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and  small  enough  to  accommodate  some 
form  of  face  to- face  politics  Autarky  Is  nei- 
ther jKissible  nor  desirable  however,  the 
present  economic  arrangement  results  In  a 
dram  of  resources  tor  many  cities  in  the 
I'nited  Stales  and  for  virtually  all  Third 
World  countries  To  develop  new  modes  of 
interdependence  communities  may  (ind  it 
ti«-cevsary  in  many  cases  to  dtsengage  suffi- 
ciently from  the  world  economy  or  the  na- 
tional economy  to  ( hangc  the  terms  of 
future  integration 

To  increase  the  self  reliance  of  local 
(■(iinomies  within  the  ITnited  States  and 
wit  Inn  the  rest  of  the  world  economy  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  trade  policies 
that  preserve  inequalities  Proposals  for  a 
new  international  economic  order  put 
forth  bv  Third  World  countries  represent  a 
inrKlest  effort  to  do  this  and  the  theory 
behind  them  ought  to  b«-  embraced,  m  the 
interests  of  world  stability  Within  the 
t'niled  Slates  this  kind  of  effort  to  protect 
the  integritv  ol  local  economies  and  to  re 
store  the  power  ol  such  communities  to  plan 
their  own  future  should  be  encouraged  Ix) 
cally  raisj-d  tax  money  should  t><'  used  lo  de- 
velop community  based  energy  systems,  de- 
velopmi-nl  banks  and  other  institutions  to 
revitali/e  Uxal  economies  Our  national 
policy  should  be  designed  to  enable  commu 
nities  to  undertake  a  variety  of  such  initia- 
tives 

In  the  United  States,  we  could  start  by  re- 
defining national  s<>curity  to  make  the  .se- 
c  urily  ol  kxal  communities  a  prime  national 
goal  The  safely  of  nuclear  plants,  mines, 
and  factories,  for  example,  should  b<-  the  re 
sponsibllity  of  lo<al  residents  Thev  havi-  a 
much  greater  Incentive  lo  avoid  an  accident 
than  either  the  collection  of  executives 
halfway  acro,ss  the  country  who  represent 
the  owner  or  the  corps  of  Washington- 
based  inspectors  from  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies Individual.s  derive  their  sense  of  per- 
sonal security  In  large  measure  from  the  se- 
curity that  their  city  or  town  can  provide. 
National  security  has  little  meaning  if  the 
local  economv  cannot  provide  jobs  if  food, 
stielter  energv  health  care,  and  transporta 
lion  are  not  available  at  prices  people  can 
afford  and  if  peopU'  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
street*  Lo<al  communities  can  no  longer  t>e 
at  the  mercy  of  distant  tjoards  of  directors 
who  decide  when  to  move  in  and  when  to 
move  out.  Companies  must  t>e  required  lo 
give  notice  of  their  movements,  to  negotiate 
the  terms  under  which  they  leave  to  bear  a 
fair  part  of  the  cost  of  the  dislocation  they 
have  cau.sed  When  a  company  decides  to 
leave,  the  tily  could  be  made  eligible  tor 
federal  funds  with  which  to  buy  the  facility 
and  convert  it  Into  an  enterprise  that  can 
employ  its  citizens  and  finance  essential 
putillc  .services 

The  key  to  democratic  planning  is  demo 
cratic  control  of  capital  If  the  capital  in  the 
hands  of  multinational  corporations  and 
banks  is  flowing  to  the  international  money 
markets  instead  of  to  such  priority  invest 
ments  as  solar  energy  and  low  cost  housing, 
greater  public  control  is  nece.s-sary  to  create 
tiew  markets  The  self  serving  system  of  pri 
vale  planning  and  public  anarchy  could  be 
replaced  bv  mechanisms  for  gaining  better 
public  control  of  the  capital  resources  of  the 
nation  This  can  be  done  within  a  democrat- 
ic political  system  and  a  truly  mixed  econo- 
my, in  which  a  variety  of  forms  of  public 
governance  of  resources  coexist  with  a 
strongly  competitive  free  market 

The  trouble  with  present  planning  sys- 
tems, public  and  private  is  that  accountabll 
I'y  IS  weak  The  private  planning  systems  of 
the  global  corporations  operale  on  a  set  of 
narrow  incentives  that  frustrate  such  sensi 
ble  public  policies  as  full  employment,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  price  stability 
Public  planning  is  fJlympian  and  confused. 
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because  there  is  no  clear  consensus  on  social 
values  or  political  priorities.  To  accomplish 
anything,  explicit  choices  must  be  made, 
but  these  choices  can  be  made  effectively 
only  with  the  attive  participation  of  the 
people  most  directly  Involved  This,  and  not 
the  nostalgia  for  small-town  times  gone  for 
ever,  is  the  reason  that  a  devolution  of  polit 
ical  power  to  local  communities  is  a  political 
necessity  The  power  to  plan  locally  is  a  pre 
condition  for  a  sensible  Integration  of  cities, 
reglorui.  and  countries  into  the  world  econo 
my.  because  the  process  of  establishing  pri 
orities.  of  deciding  what  should  be  pro 
duced.  of  envisioning  a  decent  physical  envi 
ronmeni  can  take  place  only  on  a  human 
scale 

Whether  the  redistribution  of  power  —  the 
precondition  of  the  redistribution  of  re- 
sources— can  occur  without  a  huge  increase 
in  revolutionary  warfare  is  dubious.  Yet  the 
prospects  of  such  warfare  are  so  horrendous 
that  there  is  a  strong  interest,  shared  by  the 
powerful  and  the  powerless,  to  navigate  the 
transition  to  a  new  international  order  by 
le.ss  violent,  more  evolutionary  strategies 
One  such  strategy  involves  the  development 
of  new  forms  of  popular  participation,  ap 
propriate  to  different  cultural  traditions 
and  different  economic  and  political  sys 
lems  The  eighteenth-century  political 
structures  m  the  United  States,  the  old 
fashioned  parliamentary  democracies  of 
Europe  and  the  one  party  state  are  all  inad- 
equate for  demo<ralic  resource  planning 
The  process  of  developing  new  institutions 
Is  a  long  one,  and  it  takes  different  shapes 
in  different  societies  Nevertheless,  the 
process  can  evolve  from  a  world  con.sensus 
that  political  participation  is  not  only  a  fun 
damental  human  right  but  one  that  is  indls 
.solubly  connected  to  the  achievement  of 
basic  economic  rights 

The  choice  is  more  democracy  or  much 
less  The  effective  participation  of  people  in 
making  the  decisions  that  most  directly 
affect  them  is  the  precondition  for  econom- 
ic, political,  and  spiritual  liberation  Until 
people  can  play  a  direct  role  in  shaping 
their  own  physical  and  economic  environ 
ment.  thev  are  not  fully  alive  When  masses 
of  people  come  to  see  themselves  either  as 
extensions  of  machines  for  making  things 
they  can  never  have  or  as  surplus  popula 
tion,  they  lose  the  incentive  to  create  Thev 
lase.  and  the  world  loses,  immense  re 
sources-  imagination,  creativity,  power,  and 
love  There  are  stories  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  that  corroborate  one  simple  idea 
Where  peasants  in  Latin  America  have  been 
able  to  organize  farms  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  control  what  is  grown,  how  it  is 
grown,  and  how  it  is  shared,  productivity  in- 
creases and  many  of  the  pathologies  associ- 
ated with  development  disappear  When- 
as  IS  already  happening  in  industries  in  Yu- 
goslavia. China,  and  even  the  United 
Slates -workers  share  not  only  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  assembly  line  but  also  in  the 
decisions  concerning  its  operation  and,  ulti 
mately,  what  is  produced,  the  alienation 
that  now  threatens  productivity  In  every  in- 
dustrial country  begins  to  dtssolve.  and  tite 
passion  for  living  returns,* 
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TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP  WITH 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KIRIBATI 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAl.iroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1980 
•  Mr  DORNAN   Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1980.  President  Carter  .sent  to 
the  Senate  a    "Treaty  of  Friendship' 
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with  the  Republic  of  Kiribati,  former- 
ly the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  treaty  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  will  re- 
ceive no  action  this  year.  However,  in 
light  of  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  on  the  cession 
of  any  U.S.  territory,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  article  on  the 
treaty  by  Mr.  Mark  Seidenberg  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  entertains  a  longstand- 
ing interest  in  U.S.  affairs  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Treaty  or  Friendship  With  the  Republic 
or  Kiribati 

On  January  24.  1980.  President  Carter 
transmuted  an  Inchoate  Treaty  of  Friend 
ship  with  the  Republic  of  Kiribati  [Execu 
live  A.  96th  Congress,  2d  Session]'  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  it  was  "read  for  the  first 
time  and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

The  essence  ol  ihis  inchoate  treaty  is  lo 
cede  14  U.S.  sovereign  Pacific  Atolls  lo  the 
pro-Soviet  government  of  the  so-called  Re- 
public of  Kiribati  'formerly  Gilbert  Is 
lands.,  without  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  required  by  Art  IV  !;  3 
CI  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Each  of  these  atolls  has  an  economic 
zone  with  a  radius  of  200  miles  'totaling 
almost  2  million  square  miles  of  ocean'  rich 
in  tuna  and  magnesium  nodules 

The  so-called  Republic  of  Kiribati'  is 
known  all  over  the  Pacific  as  the  most  ty- 
rannical regime  in  Oceania.  Since  Us  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  the  anti 
American  and  pro-Soviet  junta  now  in  con 
trol  of  Kiribati  has  usurped  control  of 
Ocean  Island  and  has  been  subjugating 
the  pro  American  Banaba  Islanders  Mr 
Tabai  i  President  of  Kiribati'  announced  last 
year  that  Iilf  the  Russians  come  Uo  the 
Gilberusl  we  would  talk  to  them  and  not 
send  Ihem  away  Fifth  columnists  in  the 
U  S  Department  of  Stale  and  other  depart 
ments  of  ihe  United  Slates  Government 
have  been  lobbying  members  of  the  US 
Senate  in  support  of  this  cession  treaty 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Vance  and  Gover 
nor  Coleman  of  American  Samoa  have  been 
leaving  the  erroneous  impression  with  mem 
bers  of  thf  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s 
of  the  US  Senate  that  the  US  Govern 
menl  did  not  advance  its  claims  of  sover 
eignty  to  the  following  14  atolls  until  1939 
1  e  .  they  are  trying  lo  leave  a  false  impres- 
sion wiUi  these  Senators  that  the  US  claim 
IS  very  weak  historically  in  order  lo  get  this 
Treaty  of  Friendship  out  of  that  Senate 
Committee  by  placing  these  atolls  histories 
in  memory  holes  [G  Orwell  1984] 
Birnie.  Canton.  Caroline.  Christmas.  Ender 
bury,  Flint.  Gardner.  Hull.  McKean 
Maiden.  Phoenix,  Slarbuck.  Sydney  and 
Vostock  The  fact  is  all  these  islands  have 
been  claimed  by  the  United  States  since  the 
mid  1800  s 

Christmas  Atoll,  the  largest  of  these  14  is 
lands,  has  a  similar  historic  American  con 
nection  with  the  other  13  atolls  [Because  of 
space  considerations  in  this  article.  I  will 
limit  my  discussion  to  Christmas  Atoll  as  an 
example  of  the  American  claims  to  those  14 
islands  of  American  Polynesia  )  Christmas 
Island  (largest  coral  atoll  in  the  world)  with 
an  area  of  234  square  miles  (over  ten  times 
the  size  of  Manhattan  Island  in  New  York 
Cityi  has  been  American  owned  since  1825 
The  US  Government  acquired  sovereignty 
over  Christmas  in  the  following  manner  and 
not  in  1939  as  the  Department  of  State 
would  want  people  to  believe: 
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First  Captain  John  Stetaon  of  New 
Haven.  Connecticut,  landed  on  Christmas 
Atoll  from  the  American  ship  Egxuirtor  on 
February  15.  1825.  Finding  it  not  occupied 
he  claimed  the  island  for  himself 

Second.  By  a  quit-claim  deed  of  assign- 
ment, dated  May  II,  1857,  John  Stetson  and 
his  wife  sold  Christmas  Atoll  to  Alfred  G 
Benson  of  Brooklyn.  New  York  On  the 
same  dale  Alfred  G  Benson  empowered 
Capla^  J  L.  Pendleton.  Master  of  the  ship 
John  MarshalL  of  New  York,  to  take  posses 
sion  of  the  island,  which  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  20th  of  June  1858.  in  the  name 
of.  and  on  behalf  of.  Alfred  G  Benson,  and 
his  associates,  in  full  conformity  with  the 
Guano  Islands  Act  of  August  16.  1866  '48 
use   1411-1419) 

Third  By  deed  dated  May  13.  1857.  from 
Alfred  G  Benson,  aforesaid  to  George  W 
Benson  of  Brooklyn,  granting  all  of  his 
rights,  tille.  and  interest  therein,  conveyed 
lo  him  from  John  Stetson  and  wife 

Fourth  By  deed  dated  November  24.  1858 
from  George  W  Benson,  aforementioned,  to 
the  United  States  Guano  Company  of  the 
City,  County,  and  Slate  of  New  York,  con 
veying  all  of  his  right  title  and  interest  ir, 
said  discoveries,  ceded  to  him  by  deed  from 
Alfred  G  Benson  On  November  25.  1858 
the  above  two  Bensons  and  seven  others  or 
ganized  the  United  Slates  Guano  Company 
as  a  New  York  Corporation,  pursuant  to  and 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  Legisla 
lure  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  passed  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April  1857,  entitled  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  formation  of  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  mining,  importing  and 
exporting  guano  and  other  fertilizers 

Fifth  The  United  States  Guano  Company 
gave  an  approved  bond  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Guano  Islands  Act 
48  U  S  C  1411  1419'  and  US  Secretary  of 
State  Lewis  Case  issued  a  certificate  to  the 
United  States  Guano  Company  for  Christ 
mas  Atoll  on  December  29   1859 

Sixth  On  July  20,  1872.  Commander  Rich 
ard  W    Meade.  U  S.N  .  of  the  U  S.S    .Varro 
gansett.  formally  annexed  Christmas  Atoll 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America 

Seventh  Great  Britain  tacitlv  admittea 
United  States  sovereignty  to  Christmas 
Atoll  in  correspondence  with  the  United 
States  State  Department  as  late  as  1872 

Eighth  Ever  since  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment formally  annexed  Christmas  Atoll 
on  July  20.  1872,  it  has  been  constantly  pub- 
lishing documents  which  have  included 
Christmas  Atoll  as  an  island  belonging  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States 

This  give  away  treaty  must  be  stopped  in 
the  United  Stales  Senate  Write  and  tele 
graph  your  Senators  today  and  ask  them  lo 
vote  No  "  on  the  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with  the  Republic  of  Kiribati  [Executive  A 
96th  Congress.  2d  Session]  ' 

This  treaty  will  be  first  heard  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
US  Senate  and  then  by  the  full  Commiliee 
on  Foreign  Relations  • 


FREEDOM  FOR  VIKTOR 
BRAILOVSKY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NEW   VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  1980 
•  Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  ad- 
dress the  House  today  with  a  matter 
of  utmost  urgency— the  continuing 
persecution  and  incarceration  of 
prominent    Soviet    Jews    whose    only 
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crime  appears  to  be  their  *l.s^l  to  li\c 
in  freedom  in  Israel 

In  an  action  of  sreat  boldness,  the 
Soviet     Union     ha.s    jailed    a    leading 
Jewish  scientist.  Viktor  Brailov.sky    on 
the  eve  of  the  Madrid  Conference    II  i.s 
an    insult    to   the    free   world   and    the 
cause  of  human  riRhls  that   Dr    Hrai 
lovsky    has   been   arrested    for   leading 
an  appeal   ti>  Soviet    President    Irezh 
nev   for  the  KrantinK  of  exit   visas  to 
over  230  refwseniks    After  8  years  of 
atlempling  to  leave  the  Soviet   Union. 
Dr    Brailovsky  now  finds  himself  not 
only  behind  bars,  but    facing  up  to  3 
years  in  a  labor  camp    I   urge  my  col 
leaRues    to    expre.ss    their    outrage    to 
Soviet    leaders   and   to   join   me   in    in 
forminK    the    State    Departmenl    that 
this  matter  should   be  brought   up  di 
rectly  at  the  Madrid  Conference 

Siru'e  his  first  Msa  application  iii 
1972,  Viktor  Hrailovsky  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Seminar  of 
Jewish  Scientists  Holding  .seminars 
every  Sunday  in  his  home  for  these 
scientists.  [)r  Brailovsk\  was  able  to 
keep  those  Induiduals  who  had  lost 
their  professional  status  informed 
about  advancements  and  achievements 
in  science  These  seminars  continued 
despite  the  confisci  tion  b\  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  1978  of  papers  and  materi 
als  relating  to  the  seminars  Dr  Brai 
lovskys  arrest  will  sharply  curtail  the 
seminars  vital  activities 

As  the  editor  of  the  underground 
magazine.  Jews  in  the  USSR  .  Dr 
Brailovsky  published  Jewish  poetry, 
studies  of  Jewish  Soviet  history  and 
excerpts  from  Western  Jewish  books 
and  articles  After  his  arrest  and  re 
lease  in  April  of  I980  on  charges  relat 
ing  to  the  maga/ine.  Dr  Brailovsky 
has  remained  under  investigation  His 
arrest  on  November  13  apparently  was 
in  connection  with  his  work  in  this 
area  as  well  as  his  direct  protest  to 
Chairman  Bre/hnev 

Mr    Speaker    I  vull  continue  to  help 
lead    tfie    fight    against    oppression    in 
the  Soviet   Union    Soviet  Jews  cannot 
endure     their     present     circumstances 
forever    They  continue  to  demonstrate 
extraordinary  courage   in   the   face  of 
overwhelming  difficulties    The  current 
Madrid       Conference       presents       the 
United  States  with  a  first  hand  oppor 
t unity    to   let    the   world   know    of   our 
concern     not    only     for    Viktor     Brai 
lovsky    but   also  for  the  thousands  of 
others    wtio    suffer    in    Soviet     prison 
camps,    face    )oh   reprisals   and   profes 
sional  disgrace,  and  are  forced  to  live 
awa>    from   their  promised,  cherished 
land  of  Israel    I  believe  we  should  all 
Join  in  this  effort  to  free  Viktor  Brai 
lovsky   and   expand   our   vigilant    work 
on  tK-half  of  Soviet  Jews  • 


de;ath  with  r:>iciNiTY 
HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  w  is<  (iNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  IH.  19H0 

•  Mr     ZABLOCKI     Mr     Speaker     for 
many  years  Congress  has  field  discus 
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sions.  hearings  and  debates  concerning 
the  beginning  of  human  life    Yet  it  is 
equally  important  to  focus  our  atten 
tion  on  issues  associated  with  the  ler 
mmation  of  life,  especially  those  who 
suffer  m  constant   pain    This  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  recently  before  the 
Capitol    Hill    First    Friday    Club     The 
Rev    John  F    X    Sheehan.  S  J  .  profes 
sor  of  theology  at  Marquette  Universi 
ty  in  Milwaukee,  spoke  to  the  group 
about    the   current    attitudes   on    pain, 
death  and  dying.   Tins  discussion   was 
an   adaptation   of   a   recent    article   of 
Rev    Sheehan  s  that  appeared  in  Th>' 
Journal  of  Drug  Lssues 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Heallfi  and  the  Environment  has  al 
ready  held  hearings  on  H  R  7334 
which  addre.sses  this  i.ssue  H  R  7334 
would  aulhori/.e  iherapeutu  use  of 
heroin  for  those  suffering  from  intrac 
table  pain  In  addition,  the  National 
Institutes  o:  Health  through  an  Inter 
agency  Committee  on  New  Therapies 
for  Pain  and  Discomfort,  is  conducting 
work  and  studies  regarding  pain,  death 
and  dying 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  lake  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  words  of 
Father  Sheehan  with  our  colleagues: 

Mr  Clialrmaii  and  Distinguished  Gue.sls 

Thank  you  for  tiic  opportunity  to  address 
ihi.s  Kalhering 

I  have  takrn  as  my  topic.  Theological  Re 
flections  on  Pain"  and  I  Intend  to  speak 
briefly 

As  part  of  a  broad  overview,  t  would  like 
to  show  what  I  l)elleve  to  be  a  sotier  reading 
of  I  he  Chri.stian  attitude  toward  pain  and  will 
then  conclude  with  notes  on  some  recent  re 
marks  bv  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  the  topic 

I  am  prepared  lo  an.swer  any  questions  at 
th<'  end  of  the  talk  on  related  topics  which 
certainly  Include  the  subjects  of  euthanasia 
and  a  variety  of  means  to  help  the  terminal- 
ly III 

Let  me  state  a  (hesis  with  the  greatest 
brevity 

Mainstream  Christianity  Is  not  particular 
ly  In  favor  of  pain  It  sees  It  sometimes  as  a 
partial  good  thai  leads  to  a  better  end  but 
pain  is  to  iDe  avoided  unless  it  clearly  leads 
to  a  belter  end 

1  think  that  there  are  frvi  contemporary 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  who  would  dls 
«Kr<  (■  with  this  thesis  Yet.  frequently  m  the 
hi-story  of  theology  there  is  an  enormous 
gap  between  what  is  being  taught 'by  the 
most  prudent  of  theologians  and  what  is 
t>eing  perceived  by  a  large  body  of  religious 
and  non  religious  observers. 

This  IS  unfortunately  the  caae  here.  It  ta 
my  Judgment  that  many  American  public 
attitudes  toward  death  and  dying  are  col 
ored  by  Ihe  vague  p)ercepllon  that  Chrls- 
llanlly  is  somehow  or  another  in  favor  of 
pain 

Let  us  examine  liiat  vague  perception  We 
must  For  if  the  unreflpcted  life  Is  not  worth 
living  then  the  unexamined  religious  life 
ran  be  pasltively  mischievous 

l,«'t  us  l>egln  almost  at  the  bcKinning  •  •  • 

In  the  Gtxspel  of  St  Matthew  Chapter  25. 
there  is  an  arresting  pi((ur<-  of  the  view 
which  an  early  Christian  communltv  had  of 
the  end  of  days  The  just.  standin«  b<-fore 
the  Lord,  are  pleased,  but  puzzled  Hi-  i.s  tell 
Ing  them  that  they  are  worthy  to  enter  the 
kingdom  tM-cause  ihey  had  found  him  sick 
and  naked  and  iiungrv  and  In  prison,  and 
they  ministered  lu  turn  Hut  th<'  jiist  protest 
that  never  had  they  found  him  sick  or 
naked  or  hungry  or  in  prison  and  iiow  could 
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(hi.s  h*-'  And  Itit-  l*)rd  ^ell.^  I  hem.  So  did 
you  find  mv  leasl  brethren  and  in  minister 
ing  lo  them,  vou  have  ministered  to  me 

Careful  study  of  these  passages  makis  ii 
clear   that    an    accurate    rendition   could    t)e 
vou  found  me  in  pain  and  vou  mmislered 
to  me 

Thr  «-xpre.s.sion  least  brcliiri'n  hoi  adelo- 
phtii  elachisloi  IS  an  attempt  b\  the  New 
le.slament  to  translate  the  expression 
anaviim  of  the  Hebrew  .scriptures  This 
phriksi-  refers  to  the  little  p<>ople  of  socl 
ity  tiie  Wfak  the  sick,  ttie  powerless,  the 
abandoned  The  .school  of  St  Matttiew  in 
si,st.s  as  do  tlie  Hebrew  scriptures  lliat  it  Is  In 
ministennB  to  them,  first  of  all.  ttiat  we  are 
;fi  :i  i'l!--!' ;wt',  tn  minister  to  (lOii 

I-  •-  WW  (I.-.  [J  i-onviction  that  ttie  terminal- 
l>  111  an-  among  the  anawim  of  modern 
American  society  and  it  follows  I  iiat  that 
society  which  sees  itself  in  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  siiould  so  minister  to  the 
lyjrd 

The  most  recent  teaching  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  is  interesting  in  this  regard  The 
present  Holy  ^^alher  is  perceived  as  the 
ologlcallv  conservative  lus  this  description 
IS  'ommonly  understood  Moreover  most  of 
what  he  writes  on  the  subjeef.s  of  death  and 
ciyinn  places  him  in  direct  line  with  Pope 
Pius  XII  w  iio  was  also  so  perceived  There  is 
nothing  in  the  statements  of  these  two  rell 
glous  leaders  that  goes  counter  lo  the  most 
militant  treatments  of  pain  In  the  terminal- 
ly III 

All  that  IS  forbidden  is  the  direct  taking  of 
human  life 

If  I  his  IS  SO  and  has  l>een  so.  why  Is  the 
papal  leaclilng  so  often  mispercelved''  1 
think  that  Ihe  Popes  suffer  the  same  prob- 
lem a-s  the  rest  of  us  schoolteachers  we  ex- 
aggerate In  order  to  maki-  one  point  and  the 
average  students  <bv  definition  the  major- 
ity i  lose  a  point  that  the  teacher  thought 
already  lo  have  been  clearly  made 

The  point  that  the  popes  wanted  lo  stress 
Is  that  the  intentional  lakinn  of  life  as  a 
means  of  pain  control  is  wtoiik  What  got 
lost  Is  the  notion  that  ttie  human  good  of 
controlling  pain  may  be  pursued  and  that 
even  the  taking  of  human  life  when  It  Is 
not  ones  actual  intention  is  an  acceptable 
outrome  in  the  pursuit  of  alleviatinn  pain 

Let  us  discuss  the  notion  of  the  double 
effect"  for  a  moment  *  *  • 

The  principle  states  that  a  double  effect 
may  result  from  the  placing  of  a  single  act 
One  aspect  of  this  act  is  good  and  Intended 
The  other  is  bad  and  not  intended  One  may 
place  the  act  intending  the  good  even  if  the 
bad  IS  seen  as  likely  to  follow  This  is  moral- 
ly acceptable  as  long  as  the  good  effect  does 
not  prweed  directly  from  the  bad  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  bad  effect  s  (Kcurrlng 

Fr;r  example  a  mother  in  a  burning  build 
Ing  may  throw  an  infant  from  a  high  story 
In  the  hop*'  that  he  may  escape  the  flames. 
If  by  some  tiappenslance  the  infant  does 
not  die  he  has  still  escaped  thi  flames  The 
escape  then  did  not  flow  from  a  second  and 
evil  consequence  But.  the  mother  mav  not 
shoot  the  child  This  would  bring  escape 
only  as  the  consequence  of  an  evil  effect  If 
by  some  chance,  the  bullet  glanced  off.  the 
Infant  would  have  won  no  escape  from  the 
flames. 

It  seems  lo  me  ttial  the  medication  can  t>e 
used  to  control  pain  even  at  the  po.ssible 
cost  of  shortening  life  The  goal  is  the  con- 
trol of  pain  The  .s«>cond  consequence  may 
t)e  the  shortening  of  life 

There  is  today  before  the  American  con- 
scienre  a  question  that  is  al  least  mildly 
analogous  It  has  to  do  with  choices  in  the 
matter  of  perceived  needs  of  the  dying  pa- 
tient and  the  good  of  .society  as  a  wliole. 
Those  who  favor  the  legalisation  of  heroin 
for  the  terminally  III.  for  example,  see  the 
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directly  resulting  benefit  to  the  patient  to 
be  of  parMnount  Importance  There  are  side 
effecLs  that  may  be  of  detriment  lo  society 
I  Although  this  is  by  no  means  clear  i  Poslu 
latlng  for  the  moment  the  worst  possible 
scenario  of  added  problems  for  society, 
these  are  relatively  unimportant  for  a  van 
ety  of  reasorvs  On  the  most  theoretical  level 
I  could  live  with  any  of  them  as  the  second 
and  uninlended  result  of  a  double  effect 

Some  may  find  the  teaching  of  the  double 
effect  theory  (especially  in  such  a  case  as 
the  burning  building)  lo  be  unattractive  It 
is  true  Itiat  the  reasoning  is  both  rabbini 
car  and  casuistic  I  find  neither  of  these 
to  be  dirty  words  The  goal  of  both  sys 
terns  IS  to  reach  solutions  to  human  prob 
lems  by  establishing  some  means  of  moral 
guidance  This  is  what  the  principle  of  the 
double  effect  atlempUs  lo  do  In  a  religious 
and  moral  tradition  Ihat  seeks  lo  sustain 
and  promote  tiuman  life  wherever  possible 
An  unrefleclive  menlalily  may  reach  the 
same  practical  conclusion,  but  at  the  cost  of 
creating  further  human  problems 

The  most  recent  pronouncement  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  .says  nothing  to  contradict 
what  we  have  .said  here  He  expresses  his 
concern  for  the  dying  and  repeats  the  teach 
mg  of  Pius  XII  He  underlines  the  sacred 
ne.ss  of  iiuman  life  but  itien  goes  on  to  note 
tliat  tiiere  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  agony 
of  dying  if  Ihe  prolongation  serves  no  pur 
pose 

It  is  true  that  he  does  note  that  there  ma.v 
be  some  '  who  will  feel  the  call  most  spe 
dally  to  Join  themselves  to  the  suffering 
Lord  and  so  to  cooperate  witti  Him  in  His 
redeeming  work  Christianity  has  always 
left  room  for  the  higher  elhic  to  which  in- 
dividual members  mav  be  called 

In  anv  event,  m  my  judgment.  Pope  John 
II  writes  nothing  to  ront  radicl  what  I  am 
saying  here 

Finall.v.  to  put  it  sligtitly  differently  *  '  * 
there  is  a  valid  distinction  between  prolong 
mg  life  and  prolonging  the  process  of  dying 
For  those  of  us  who  maintain  that  humans 
tiold  life  in  stewardship  for  the  Lord,  a  pro 
longed  period  of  intense  pam  might  be  seen 
to  be  of  ob;.»atiun  if  a  .significant  prolonga- 
tion of  life  might  result   There  is  clearly  no 
such  obligation  ifrom  the  principle  of  slew 
ardshipi  when  all  that   is  being  maintained 
is  a  lengthened  procedure  of  dying  involving 
less  and  less  truly  human  activit.v 

This  talk  has  been  deliberatel.v  short  that 
we  may  have  ample  time  tor  the  offering  of 
questions  In  ttie  talk.  I  have  basically 
stated  lhe.se  Given  time  I  think  that  I 
could  prove  any  of  them 
Thank  you  • 


THE  EXPLOITATION  OF 
NAMIBIA 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  November  18.  1980 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  Nami- 
bia, a  black  African  nation  of  1.3  mil 
lion  persons,  has  been  fighting  for  its 
independence  from  South  Africa  for 
the  past  60  years.  It  is  the  worlds 
third  largest  producer  of  gem  dia- 
monds, and  aLso  a  leading  producer  of 
uranium.  Because  of  its  vast  mineral 
wealth.  Namibia  al.so  has  fallen  under 
the  domination  of  European  and 
American  multinational  corporations 
which,  according  to  a  recent  article  by 
Dr   A   W   Singham  in  the  Nation-Oc- 
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tober    18,    1980— are    relentlessly    ex 
plolling  the  country's  resources  and 
working  behind  the  scenes  lo  thwart 
its  independence  drive. 

For  60  years  the  people  of  Namibia 
have  been  promised  independence, 
first  by  the  League  of  Nations  and 
later  by  the  United  Nations.  In  1966 
and,  again,  in  1976,  the  U.N.  voted  to 
end  South  Africa  rule  and  ordered 
preparations  lo  be  made  for  free  elec- 
tions. South  Africa  has  ignored  the 
U.N.  mandate  and  now  is  engaged  in 
armed  struggle  with  Namibian  nation- 
alist groups,  principally  Ihe  South 
West  African  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO). 

Dr.  Singham's  article,  that  foUow^s, 
reviews  the  current  situation  in  Nami- 
bia and  the  two-front  struggle  with 
South  Africa  and  the  multinational 
corporations  in  its  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Dr.  Singham,  formerly  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  political  science  at  Howard 
University,  is  now  teaching  al  Brook- 
lyn College  and  a  consultant  lo  U.N 
agencies. 
The  article  follows; 

Uranium  Colony:  Thi  Iuxcal 
Exploitation  or  Namibia 
(By  A.  W  Singham  ' 
Namibia  pos.sesses  a  considerable  nest  egg 
in  the  form  of  mineral  viealth  which  could 
have  given  it  a  solid  start  in  life  as  an  inde 
pendent  nation    Instead,  these  riches-ura 
mum    primarily,    but    also    diamonds,    zinc 
copper  and  possibly  oil  — have  made  South 
Africa  all  the  more  determined  lo  continue 
lis    illegal    possession      For    Namibia    ha.s 
become  a  target  of  exploitation  by  some  of 
the   worlds   largest   transnational   corpora 
lions,  contrary  lo  specific  prohibilion.s  in  a 
United    Nations   decree.    In    collusion    with 
South  Africa,  and  with  the  lacii  blessing  of 
their  own  governments,  these  multinatlon 
als  are  preventing  Namibia  from  fulfilling 
the  independent  destinv  einisioned  for  it  bv 
the  United  Nations, 

The  intransigence  of  South  Africa  has 
been  abundantly  clear  in  the  delaying  lac- 
ucs  It  has  employed  lo  forestall  free  elec- 
tions in  Namibia  and  gain  legitimac.v  for  lU 
own  puppet  regime  It  wa-s  most  recently 
evinced  in  a  letter  dated  August  29  from 
Pieter  WiUem  Botha.  South  African  Prime 
Minister  to  UN  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim.  informing  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  South  Africa  would  not  allow  the 
United  Nations  to  supervi.se  elections  in  Na- 
mibia and  seriously  questioning  the  inlegri 
ty  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the  entire 
United  Nations  family  The  South  African 
Prime  Minister  was  possibly  buoyed  by  the 
statement  of  a  Ronald  Reagan  advLser  in 
Pretoria  recently  that  a  Reagan  admlnislra 
tion  would  adopt  a  new  policy  toward  the 
republic  South  Africa  Is  banking  its  hopes 
on  the  possible  election  of  Reagan  in  the 
United  States  and  the  continuing  support  of 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  in  Bnt 
ain  to  underwrite  the  continuity  of  lis 
apartheid  regime  and  lUs  domination  of  Na- 
mibia Bolhas  letter  should  destroy  any  il- 
lusions the  Western  nations  have  that 
South  African  policy  can  be  changed 
through  their  good  offices 

The  scope  of  foreign  mining  operations  in 
Namibia  is  especially  alarming  because  of 
the  brazen  violation  of  United  Nations 
(jpcree  No  1  for  the  Protection  of  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  Namibia,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  for  Namibia  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1974.  and  by  the  United  Nations 
General    Assembly    on    December    13,    1974 
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The  decree  forbids  persons  or  corporations 
to  lake,  extract,  mine  process,  refine,  use 
sell,  export,  or  distribute  any  natural  re 
source,  whether  animal  or  mineral,  situated 
or  found  lo  be  situated  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Namibia"  without  the  consent  of 
the  U.N  Council  for  Namibia,  on  pain  of 
seizure  and  forfeiture  by  the  council  or  lU- 
representative 

Namibia,  it  should  be  recalled,  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  International  com- 
munity for  the  past  sixty  years,  ever  since 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  May  1919.  ordered 
South  Africa  to  protect  the  territory  and 
prepare  ius  people  for  independence  South 
Africa  flouted  this  mandate,  and  in  Oclol)er 
1966  the  U.N  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  terminating  South  Africa's  con 
trol  and  appointed  a  Council  for  Namibia  lo 
administer  the  area  until  independence 
After  thirteen  years,  this  council  is  still  not 
recognized  by  South  Africa,  which  contin- 
ues to  defy  openly  the  decision  of  the  world 
community  The  General  Assembly  eventu- 
ally recognized  the  organization  known  as 
SWAPO  (South  West  African  People's  Or- 
ganization) as  the  legitimate  and  authorita- 
tive spokesman  for  the  Namibian  people 
and  insisted  that  South  Africa  negotiate 
with  it.  The  Security  Council  also  author- 
ized the  Secretary  General  to  establish  an 
elaborate  machinery  to  hold  elections  in 
that  terriiory  But  South  Africa  conducted 
fraudulent  elections  whose  results  have 
never  been  accepted  bv  the  international 
community 

Testimony  before  the  Council  for  Namibia 
Ihis  summer  provided  further  insights  into 
the  real  motives  of  South  Africa  and  other 
Western  powers  It  was  revealed  that  Nami- 
bia s  economy  is  now  dominated  by  white, 
toreign-owneid  inieresUs.  based  largely  in 
South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  France  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  Canada  They  are  involved 
in  the  exploitation  of  its  natural  resources, 
especially  in  the  mining  of  mineral  deposits 
Experts  from  around  the  world  documented 
the  enormous  scope  of  uranium  mining  The 
territory  holds  some  of  the  largest  uranium 
reserves  in  the  world,  which,  if  fully  devel- 
oped, would  make  Namibia  Ihe  third  largest 
producer  of  uranium,  after  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  Namibian  uranium  is 
being  extracted,  processed  transported  and 
sold,  in  violation  of  UN.  Decree  No  1.  by 
transnational  corporations  with  the  support 
of  their  respective  governments  and  the  col 
lusion  of  the  government  of  South  Africa 
The  main  uranium  mine  in  Namibia  is  oper- 
ated b.v  Rossing  Uranium  Ltd  Last  year,  it 
nearly  reached  its  full  production  capacity 
of  4.535  metric  tons  of  uranium  jxide  per 
annum- 

The  right-s  to  develop  the  Rossing  mine 
were  acquired  by  the  British-based  transna- 
tional Rio  Tinto  Zinc  (see  following  article > 
Rio  Tinto  Zinc  now  owns  almost  half  the 
mine,  which  in  1979  earned  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion from  exports  of  uranium  oxide  Other 
large  shares  in  the  mine  are  held  by  a  Cans 
dian  subsidiary  of  Rio  Tinto  Zinc  Rio 
Algom.  and  a  French  subsidiary.  Total  In 
addition,  the  largely  South  African  Anglo 
American  Corporation.  Americas  Union 
Carbide  and  West  Germany  s  Urangesell- 
.schafl  have  been  involved  in  extensive  pro- 
specting for  uranium  in  Namibia  Other 
transnalionals  have  invested  in  South  Afri- 
ca's electrical  and  technical  industries 
which  utilize  Namibian  uranium.  For  exam- 
ple. Allis-Chalmers.  which  helped  to  develop 
the  Oak  Ridge  reactor,  is  the  major  contrac- 
tor for  the  construction  of  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  for  the  South  African  Fundamental 
Research  Reactor.  US  Sieel  and  Gulf  Oil 
along  with  West  Germany  s  STEAG  and 
Siemens  and  France  s  conglomerate   Frama 
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tonir  have  sold  Irchnology  and  romponrnt 
part.s  iicifssarv  (or  iiuiir-ar  prtKcsjiliiK  to 
South  Alrua  Many  of  I hfsr  saiiif  countries 
liavf  rhftoruallv  dijwstx-iatfd  themselves 
from  thf  apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa 
and  ha\e  spoken  out  at(ain.-.t  nuclear  prolif 
eratioii 

One  of  the  major  myths  atKiut  iranxna 
tional  rorporatlons  is  that  they  cannot  N 
controlled  bv  the  public  sector  or  b>  govern 
mcnt  But  in  detailed  testimony  and  a  tH>oli 
iThe  Nuclear  A\i.s,  \*rilteii  vnth  /.denek 
Cervenkai,  Barbara  UogerN  has  argued  con 
ilncingl>  that  it  is  \irtualh  inipossible  for 
transnationals  to  function  in  :in>  counlr> 
without  the  collatKiration  of  thcit  govern 
nients  The  companies  which  are  imoUed 
are  preeminently  goveriunent  controlled 
companies,  .she  explained  Rio  Tlnto  Zinc 
for  example.  i.>  closeb  tied  to  the  British 
Gowrnnient  It  also  tias  strong  connection 
with  the  West  German  nuclear  industry 
which.  In  turn,  is  very  much  under  the  con 
trol  of  'he  Federal  Cicrman  Oovernmcnt  It 
has  links  in  ("atiada  and  other  parts  of  the 
«orld  vihich  it  ha-s  used  to  create  interna 
llonal  linkages  'Aith  this  illegal  venture  in 
Namibia 

French     expert     Louise     Truseil.     among 
Others,    told    the    council    that    since    1978 
France  has  become  the  center  for  the  dlstri 
butlon    of    Namibian     iranium    throughout 
Europe      Two     weekly      flights       Involving 
South  African  Airways  and  the  French  com 
pany.    the    Union    des    Transports    Aeriens 
(UTA  '     carry  some  thirty-three  tons  each 
of    uranium    oxide    for    European    nuclear 
plants  through   major   French  airports.   In 
accounting  for  this  transfer.  Truseil  quoted 
the  vice  director  of  U.T  A   who  stated.    The 
United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia  is  not 
recognized  by  France   As  far  as  the  compa 
ny  Is  concerned  there  is  a  formal  agreement 
by    the   French   authorities    for   this   trans 
port."  Another  French  expert  argued   that 
Ijecause    of    the   clandestine    nature    of    the 
uranium  shipments,  the  likelihood  of  atci 
denis  was  considerable  atid  posed  a  threat 
to  the  health  arid  safety  of  European  peo 
pies. 

The    uranium    hearings   last    summer   put 
the  Council  for  Namibia  in  a  difficult  posi 
tlon    The  hearings  were  closely  followed  b> 
UN     members,   especially    those    from    the 
West.   Who  are   quite   concerned   about    the 
varlou.s  charges  made  iigainst   them,  as  are 
the  various  transnational  corporations  who 
were   invited   to   make  presentations  at   the 
hearings    but    saw    (it    not    to    attend     The 
South  African  Cioyernment  s  only  response 
was.       Many     developing     countries     would 
envy    the    .so  called    exploitation    that    has 
taken  place  in  South  West  Africa  Namibia 
under   South    Africa  s   administration     This 
so-called  exploitation  has  led  to  the  develop 
ment  of  a  modern  and  comprehensive  infra 
structure      sophisticated     medical     services 
education,  employment  and  a  substantial  m 
crease  in  the  standard  of  living  and  one  o! 
the  highest  per  capita  U  N  P  s  in  Africa 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to 
them  and  the  aniuipated  replies,  (he  coun 
ell  must  now  act  to  fulfill  Its  obligation  to 
the  (ieneral  A.s.sembly  The  council  shiould 
insist  that  the  Nanubian  question  t>e  consid 
ered  In  the  coming  General  .A.ssembly  ses 
sion  and  that  a  resolution  be  pa.s.sed  on  the 
uranium  i.ssue  which  calls  for  mmperusation 
to  be  paid  to  the  independent  government 
of  Namibia  for  the  plunder  of  these  re 
sources  The  assembly  could  also  consldir 
the  call  for  the  internationalization  of  ttie 
mining  operations  under  V  N  lurisdiction 
until  the  indepeiuience  question  is  re.soUed 
Namibia  is  one  area  where  the  international 
community  can  cooperate  and  bring  about  a 
settlement  In  the  final  analysis,  what  Is  at 
stake  is  larger  than  the  indetjendenre  of  Na 
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mlblA.  It  invoUes  two  interiiationai  con 
cerns— the  nonprolileration  of  nuclear  weap 
ons  and  putting  and  end  to  a  racist  regime 
The  nations  of  the  world  ha\e  o\er  tl.e 
years  accepted  a  nuclear  weapons  ideology 
which  has  in  fact  legiiimi/^d  the  po.sses 
sion  and  use  of  nuclear  wt-apons  Tfie  power 
and  tnlght  of  natloi\s  is  now  t>eing  measured 
by  tlieir  nuclear  weapons  capacity  This  le 
gitimizing  proce.ss  has  allowed  a  lew  crazy 
states,  as  an  Israeli  theoretician  has  char 
acterized  them  to  obtain  and  develop  nucli 
ar  weapons  The  Indian  diplomat.  Dine.sli 
Singh  IS  clearly  correct  when  he  suggest,^ 
that  a  few  nations  with  nuclear  weap<ins  ar> 
holding  the  bulk  of  humanity  in  hostage  p 
would  indeed  be  a  tragic  irony  if  the  l.'niled 
Nalioixs  helped  the  terrorist  state  of 
South  Africa  to  join  this  band  by  not  put 
ting  a  stop  to  it.s  privileged  and  illegal  access 
to  Namibian  uranium  • 


THE  POISON  PEN 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

'  >t  Missorm 
IN  THE  lIUUljE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  Ig.  1980 

•  Mr  CL.AY  Mr  Speaker,  for  sears  I 
have  bfrn  one  of  the  mo.st  ardent  de 
fenders  of  first  amendment  rights  of  a 
free  prt-.ss  And  1  will  continue  to 
niaintain  that  position  in  spite  of 
much  justifiable  rritiri.sm  of  the 
media.  That  criticism  i.s  the  result  of 
certain  elements  of  the  media  abusing 
the  right  of  a  free  press  A  free  pre.ss  i.s 
not  ne<  e.s.sarilv  a  fair  pres.s  And  a  free 
but  fair  pre.ss  sometimes  employs  un 
thinking,  if  not  incompetent  agents.  In 
too  many  instances  of  recent  days, 
pure  sensationalism  has  replaced  true 
journalism.  Since  the  investigative 
successes  of  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
during  the  Watergate  fiasco,  too  many 
reporters  viey*  themselves  as  Sherlock 
Holmes  Walter  Winchell  hybrids 

An  excellent  example  of  this  media 
mania   is  displayed   in   a   recent   story 
printed    November    15,     1980,    in    the 
Washington  Post  b>  Cathy  Trost  enti 
tied,     White  Supremacist  s   Vote-Get 
ting    Talent    Stuns    His    GOP    Detrac 
tors,     Mr   Speaker,  a  cursory  review  of 
the    article    clearly    demonstrates    the 
writer  was  apparently  more  Interested 
in   creating    the    facts    than    reporting 
them.  If  shaping  opinion  was  the  ob 
jeclive,   then  the  article  should   have 
appeared  in  the  literary  section  tinder 
the  title  of  fiction    To  publish  such  an 
article  in  the  news  section  and  to  give 
it  such  a  banner  headline  subjects  the 
Washington    Post     to    the    charge    of 
gro.s.s  media  irrespiinsibility. 

The  article  was  filled  with  half- 
truths  and  misleading  statements 
First.  A  white  supremacist  Republi 
can  who  wanted  to  rescind  civil  rights 
laws,  create  all  white  cities,  and 
impose  dusk  to  dawn  curfews  for 
blacks  did  not  garner  almost  exactly 
half  as  many  votes  in  the  general  elei 
tion  last  week  as  William  Ford  as 
stated  in  the  article  That  statement 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  election  was 
close  The  official  record  shows  that 
Congressman  William  Ford  of  the 
15th    District    of    Michigan    received 
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114.484.  twice  as  man.v  votes  as  did 
Cierald  Carlson.  53.570.  a  former  Nazi 
party  member  in  Michigan  and  the 
Republican  candidate  Mr  Ford  re 
celved  68  percent  of  the  vote  Second. 
to  irnpl.v  that  the  results  were  close  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Post 
readers 

If  the  reporter  had  taken  tune  to 
check  the  vote  returns  for  the  last 
Presidential  election  il976).  in  Michi- 
gan s  15th  LJistrlct.  she  would  have 
found  an  almost  identical  result  Mr 
F'oRD  polled  117,000  votes  His  oppo- 
nent who  was  not  a  racist,  nor  a  Nazi, 
received  39,116 

Third,  to  take  those  results  out  of 
context  m  order  lo  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  racism  was  the  predominant 
factor  ill  the  F'ord Carlson  campiii^in  is 
deplorable  A  close  analysis  of  th*-  two 
congressional  districts  immediately 
surrounding  William  Ford.-,  reveals 
an  almost  identical  preference  of  the 
yi.iers  Mr  Ford  received  68  percent  of 
the  yole.  his  Republican  opponent  32 
percent.  In  one  adjacent  district.  Rep- 
resentative William  Brodhead  re- 
ceived 69  percent  of  the  vote  His  Re- 
publican opponent,  a  black  confined  to 
a  nieiifal  institution,  received  24  per- 
cent Incidentallv  if  reporter.  Cathy 
Trosi  had  investigated,  she  would 
ha\e  found  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  Brodhead  s  district  had  more 
publicity  than  Mr  Carlson  The  voters 
in  that  district  were  more  aware  that 
he  had  been  committed  to  a  mental  iti- 
stitulion.  than  of  Carlsons  racist 
Views.  Yet.  there  was  le.ss  than  a 
10.000  vote  difference  for  the  two  Re- 
publicans In  the  district  adjacent  lo 
Brodhead  s  represented  bv  John  Din- 
cell,  the  Republican  received  28  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  7()  percent   tor  Din- 

C.FLL. 

So.  in  reality,  the  53.570  votes  cast 
for  a  racist  candidate  in  Michigan's 
15th  District  did  not  astound  the  local 
GOP  a-s  reported  b.\  the  Post  article.  If 
any  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  it  merely 
reflected  thai  a  proportionate  number 
of  voters  in  three  adjacent  district.s 
pulled  the  straight  Republican  lever  in 
an  effort  to  elect  Ronald  Reagan 
President  .Any  interpretation  other 
than  that  is  purely  the  imagination  of 
an  overzealous  newspaper  reporter 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  the 
Washington  Post  article  for  the  perus- 
al of  my  colleagues. 

White  Supremacist  s  Vote-Gcttinc  Talent 
Stuns  His  GOP  Dctraoors 

Dearborn  Mich  .  November  14  A  white 
supremacist  Republican  who  wanted  to  re- 
scind cuil  rights  laws,  create  all  white  cities 
and  impose  diLsk  to  dawn  curfews  for  blacks 
lias  astounded  the  lo<-al  GOP.  which  had 
disaynwed  him.  by  winning  53.570  votes  In 
on  unsuccessful  bid  for  Congress  from  a 
blue-collar  district  on  the  outskirts  of  De- 
troit. 

Gerald  R  Carlson.  .38.  a  former  Nazi 
Party  member  who  ran  a  low-budget  door- 
todoor  and  shopping  mall  campaign,  gar- 
nered almost  exactly  half  as  many  votes  in 
the  general  election  la-st  week  as  William 
Ford,  the  heavily  favored  Demixratic  in- 
cumbent who  won  reelection  to  a  ninth 
term 
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There  s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those 
were  53,000  \ery  deliberate  yotes  cast  for 
Gerald  Carl.son  said  Pat  Ganzberger,  15th 
District  Republican  chairman  Whoever 
\otPd  lor  him  in  this  election  had  full 
Knowledge  of  what  the  man  represented, 
lA  ho  he  was  and  where  he  was  coming 
from 

Republicans  called  Carlson  a  jerk,"  and 
publicly  dissociated  themselves  from  his 
candidacy  after  he  won  the  primary  last 
summer  against  the  party  backed  candidate, 
«tio  spent  $30,000  lo  Carlson's  J 180 

Voter  support  for  CarLson  was  viewed  by 
.some  as  nothing  more  than  an  offshoot  of 
the  nationwide  Republican  landslide  and 
the  result  of  the  straight  parly  vote  Presi 
dent  elect  Ronald  Reagan  defeated  Pre.si 
dent  Carter  m  the  normally  Democrat ic  dis 
I  net  by  48  to  45  percent 

Ganzberger  noted,  however,  that  no  Re 
publican  congressional  candidate  from  thai 
district  had  mustered  more  than  26.000 
yotes  in  preyious  elections  She  theorized 
that  Carlsons  popularity  was  related  to  the 
national  political  shift  toward  the  right  that 
k'Rye  Republicans  control  of  the  US  Senate 
for  the  first  time  m  26  years 

The  15th  District  home  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co  s  Rouge  manufacturing  complex 
and  corporate  offices,  lies  just  southwest  of 
Detroit  Most  of  the  residents  there  made 
their  way  south  from  the  immigrant  neigh 
borhoods  of  Detroit  or  north  from  the  Ap 
palachian  mountains  They  hayc  a  median 
annual  family  income  of  $12,500  and  a 
median  12,1  years  education,  and  ihey  are 
only  5  percent  black 

During  the  controversial  campaign,  Carl 
.son  vowed  that  if  elected  he  would  work  to 
rescind  civil  rights  and  fair  housing  laws, 
support  the  proposed  constitutional  amend 
ment  to  ban  busing,  and  back  voter  referen 
dums  to  create  all  while  cities  His  campaign 
statement  in  the  widely  distributed  League 
of  Women  Voters  guide  .said,  Negroes  do 
not  work  like  white  people  in  addition  they 
sabotage  Solution  stop  affirmative  action. 
Instill  more  respect  and  discipline  in  Ne 
groes.  reguUie  unions. 

We  would  have  glorious  and  wonderful 
white  cities  where  white  people  are  allowed 
to  thrive  and  to  live  without  the  threat  of 
Negro  crimes  and  violence,    he  said 

An  Air  Force  radio  intercept  operator 
fluent  in  five  languages  who  studied  in 
Europe.  Carlson  aligned  himself  with  nu 
merous  right-wing  extremists  groups  before 
founding  his  own  party,  the  NalKinal  Chris 
lian  Democratic  Union 

He  later  ran  a  .series  of  taped  antlblack 
mes-sages  from  his  home  that  outraged  local 
black  groups  He  promised  in  one  of  the 
messages  that,  if  elected  to  Congress,  he 
would  immediately  submit  legislation 
which  would  nuike  it  illegal  for  Negroes  to 
live  and  shop  !•;  Dearborn  or  Dearborn 
Heights  and  provide  a  duskto-dawn  curfew 
for  this  criminal  element. 

The  black  community  strenuously  op 
posed  Carlsons  candidacy  You  think  thai 
all  of  us  are  educated  now  and  that  an  indi 
wdual  like  that  cannot  survive.  But  he  does 
survive."  Lawrence  Washington  President 
of  the  Detroit  NAACP.  .said  during  Carlson  s 
campaign  There  is  a  danger  in  our  falling 
asleep  on  .something  like  this  "• 


A  6-YEAR  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  1980 

•  Mr   CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
toda.v     introduced    a    joint    resolution 
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proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  term  of  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
single  6-year  term.  The  amendment, 
which  would  not  apply  to  the  incum- 
bent term  in  effect  at  the  time  of  rati- 
fication, would  require  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
It  would  effectively  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  limits  a  President 
to  two  4-year  terms. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  calam 
ities  here  and  abroad  demand  the 
most  careful  and  independent  judg- 
ment that  a  President  can  offer,  he  or 
.she  ought  to  be  able  lo  focus  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  the  end- 
less distraction  of  reelection  cam 
paigns  and  other  political  pressures. 

A  single,  6-year  Presidential  term 
would  free  the  President  from  the 
overwhelming  electoral  pressures  that 
too  often  force  the  incumbert  to  com- 
promise on  major  policy  directions, 
put  aside  long-range  policy  consider- 
ations, and  equivocate  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  stable  foreign  policy 
goals  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  A 
6-year  term  would  lengthen  the  time 
horizon  for  the  solution  of  national 
problems.  It  would  enable  a  President 
to  decide  the  tough  issues  of  gover- 
nance without  the  fear  of  burning  a 
reelection  bridge. 

This  amendment  also  would  promote 
the  recruitment  of  new  talent  to  the 
Presidency  Candidates  would  be  m  a 
position  to  argue  their  own  merits 
rather  than  have  to  defend  or  attack 
the  incumbent's  record.  A  clearcut  and 
new  direction  would  be  possible  every 
6  years. 

The  genius  of  our  Constitution  is 
that  while  It  di.scourages  frivolous 
changes,  it  permits  our  political 
system  to  make  changes  in  its  charter 
in  the  light  of  experience.  The  Ameri- 
can Presidency  needs  to  be  made  more 
effective,  which  is  the  principal  goal  of 
this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows. 
H.J.  Res   -   - 

A   resolution   proposing   an   amendment    to 
the  Constitution  of  Ihe  United  States  re- 
lating 10  the  term  of  office  of  President 
and  ViC(-  President  of  the  United  States, 
Resolird  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
rcsentatJi-es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in   Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   Slates,   which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  inlenls  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Conslilution  it  ratified  by  three 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  it  submission  by  the 
Congress. 

ARTICLE  — 

Section  1  The  term  of  office  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  ihe 
t.'nited  States  shall  be  six  years.  A  person 
who  is  elected  to  a  six-year  term  as  Presi- 
dent shall  be  ineligible  to  take  office  as 
President  after  the  end  of  that  term 

Sec  2  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  February 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  ratifica 
lion  of  this  article,  but  shall  not  affect  the 
length  of  the  term  of  office,  commenced 
before  the  date  this  article  takes  effect,  of 
the  President  and  Vice   President   holding 
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those  offices  on  the  dale  this  article  takes 

effect. ■■ 


HANDGUN  VIOLENCE  CLAIMS  613 
LIVES  IN  SEPTEMBER   1980 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  19S0 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  roll 
of  handgun  dead  continues  to  mount 
as  handgun  violence  claims  additional 
lues  each  month  During  the  month 
of  September  1980.  613  lives  were  lost 
because  of  handgun  misuse. 

September,  the  month  of  returning 
to  school,  saw  children  and  teachers 
threatened,  harmed,  or  killed  by  hand- 
guns. According  to  FBI  statistics.  1.367 
young  people  aged  1  to  19  were  mur- 
dered in  gun  violence  during  1979.  I 
urge  this  final  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  Kennidy-Rodino 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980 
before  adjourning.  This  measure 
would  help  to  control  the  senseless 
tragedies  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
handguns. 

The  handgun  body  count  for  Sep- 
tember 1980.  compiled  by  Handgun 
Control,  Inc.,  follows: 

The  American  Handgun  War  Dead 

ALABAMA      3 

M  Green.  P  Griffin,  and  J.  Jones.  Jr. 

ARIZONA      16 

R  Conner  R  Duarte,  G  Elmer.  M 
Flores,  J  Fraser,  J  Havden,  S  Ishmaei  M 
James,  L  Joliceur.  G  McDaniei,  P  Muma, 
M,  Palmer  S  Peters  M  Qui.iaea  A  San- 
chez, and  P  Toolsie 

ARKANSAS      S 

G  Bailey  P  Brinkley,  J  Carey,  A  Gar- 
rido,  R  Johnson,  P  Smith.  K,  Siaton,  S. 
Story  and  S  Ware 

CALIFORNIA    '72' 

A  Auerbach  R  Bailey,  H  Balazar  P 
Benjamen,  M  Borrayo  A  Briones  T 
Briones  D  Brown,  S  Bruno  T  Calderon  S 
Cohen,  R  Como  V  Cortez  H  Denton  D 
Easier,  D  Ehrenfeld,  J  Elenes  J  Epperson, 
C  Farns  E  Felio,  T  Flores  M  Foley,  C 
Freeman,  H  Gonzalez  C  Granada,  R 
Green,  F  Hernandez,  T  Hernandez  C  Holi- 
day R  James,  J  Jones,  D  Judd  D  Kelly, 
D,  Kemp,  C  Klugman.  B  Leong.  K  Levine. 
A  Lira,  R  Loy,  J  Luna,  L  Martinez,  R. 
Noriega,  Jr  R  Ortega,  J  Ortiz,  R  Otto  J 
Palmer,  J  Parmer  F  Perez,  J  Perez,  R 
Perry,  W  Porter,  B  Rabitshek,  L  Randall. 
T  Reidy,  G  Resyeloso,  B  Robinson,  E  Ros- 
sell  A  Salas,  M  Saunders,  R  Scaife  M 
Soils,  T,  Slofle,  J  Tednck.  E  Tirado  M 
Va.squez,  N  Washington,  M  White,  S. 
Wilson.  J  Wright  C  Zaraie.  unidentified 
male,  and  unidentified  female. 

COLORADO      J8i 

L  Behrend,  G  Bolles,  P  Chacon  B  Dor- 
ritie,  W  Harvey,  W  Hazen,  L  Heiberger  O 
Jiron  B  Lopez,  K  Lord,  E  Magnun  S 
Mangano,  P  Mitchell,  G  Moya.  H,  Osborn, 
P  Smith,  J  Thompkins  and  unidentified 
male 

CONNECTICUT    i3' 

J  Scot  I,  J  Senior,  and  A,  Wilson. 

DELAWARE     2 

J  Eicholz  and  J  Young,  Jr 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   '21 

R  Nolan  and  A  Precia 
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MDHIDA       16 

N  Ab^ne,  K  Allen.  C  R<M-kp|l  I  Camcj" 
A  Chestnut,  ti  Oavenport,  A  Ciarria.  I) 
Olbbs.  H  Cion/Ale/..  A  Holt/..  C  Iveas.  V 
Ivens,  8  Jarkson  K  JenninK.s  t)  Klein  W 
Knaus.  J  lA)pe/.  Ci  Moore.  P  Myers  ()  Na 
varro.  A  Nelson,  V  Pena,  M  Peters  I 
Pointer  J  Postell  T  Potter  K  Hia.s  ,1 
Smith,  W  Tiller  J  Youiik  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male  unidentified  male 
unidentified  male  unidentified  male  and 
unidentified  male 

(;E(jh<,i,*     ill 

W  Bright,  W  C-a.vs,  K  !)a\is,  ,!  Farr  I 
Foster  CJ  Johnson,  K  Jotinson  H  , Junes 
M  Key,  C  Mahoney  F.  Martin,  W  Kulxr' 
son,  C  Smitti  W  Smith,  .J  Svi  an.son,  and  i.  i 
Weldon 

UMNdis      ;s 

H  Abeja,  H  AlotLso  J  Harela  H  Barre- 
Kuela.  T  BlaltH-k,  J  Bobo,  C  Bond  W  Brit 
ton.  K  BrtK)k.s.  S  Burns,  ()  farter  Jr  I, 
Chalmers,  I  Cherry  R  Chodorski,  !)  Ciie 
W  Co<jley,  R  Davis,  M  Dell  .J  Dia.',  W 
Duncan.  S  Fishman  R  (iarria  F  Ciarriii.r 
A  CJIUam,  C  tirant  D  Ouilon  .s  Hall  V 
Haryey,  V  Hernandtv,,  C  Hill  U  he\  I 
Johruson,  A  Kapelu.sz.  C  Kiefer  F'  Kinii,  A 
1-ee,  R  l^e,  ti  LlKhtfoot  V  I.ihaa,  R  Lirid 
say,  J  Ixjpez,  R  Ixitlee,  A  lozano,  A  MaK 
lletto.  B  Mari'U.s,  M  McKellop,  F  Mendo/.a 
S  Morgan.  W  Morri.s.  Cj  Murray,  S  Nixon 
T  OReilly,  J  Orti/,,  F  Pa»ian,  F  Parker  ,! 
Pickens,  J  Roach,  D  Robin.son  J  Ro.s.s  I 
Sanchez.  S  SchwiKen  M  Soriano  I, 
Sweeney  M  Taylor  R  rtioriiton  I'  !> 
liyer,  J  Tompkin.s,  B  Trice  ()  Irntter  I, 
Varua,  R  Waller  M  Wendi  y.  Wiiiianvs 
and  D   Wilson 

I  N  [1 1  A  N  f       ^ 

D  Halliburton  I,  .Jamersnr;  (,,  R.i.vs  H 
Taylor   Jr     and  R    Winn 

I,    Belden,  W    Feltes    and  H    OUw. 

KA.NS,*S       8 

L  Ford.  C  Hene^ar  I  Kopr;<  I  Monroe 
W  Palmer  C  I'opham  J  Tuvinsetid  and 
Janet  Wofxl 

KrNT''<KY      ■■ 
R      Doherty      (,;      {■'it/.simrnon:^      H      Ha/e, 
wood,    F    Martin     K     Peiplirey      ',     \an'i'.  er 
and  t)   Ward 

1  I  >  ■  d  s  M  N  *       ■,  ". 

I.  BiUeaudeau  B  Hrimn  H  (iojreaix  K 
Herbert,  I,  Hickman  R  Hopp«T  W  Hos«  ii 
H  Jackson  f.  Jones  ,M  Kohier  P  [.ion,-, 
M  Moses,  (I  Reaiix  I,  .Scales  a.'id  I 
Slmms 

M  M  .N  I     d 

S    Tracey  and  I     Iran 

HHRYLAND       1  .i 

R  Barwirk  J  Bomar  P  Charuiia-s  H 
Co\le,  Jr  L  Curtis  T  Ciirti.s,  H  Dukes  J 
Fd'Aards.  D  P'oreman,  C  Forest  H  (iom.s 
R  Urandy,  J  Cjrottieer  A  Har\iii  R  Ha.s 
tlriKS,  H  Johnson  R  Jcjiies  (i  Kdt.'ei;  R 
Maskowitz,  W  Null.  Ci  Plater  H  Ptiillip  h. 
Raymond,  S  Salsberry  D  Scliater  .A 
Sewell,  C  Stewart  L  .Slewar"  I.  .SteAar' 
R  Stewart  Jr  Ci  I'urpiri  and  unideid  di'-d 
male 

M*SSA(  Hosms      ;  i 

W  Bridnes,  B  Bntto,  B  Cobe  D  Cobe  J 
Callahan,  C  Dentremoni  D  Doroni  (i  Ha 
Kelstein.  J  Uint(  V  Pulia  I.  Sandanoia 
and  R   Skehan 

MICM!(,At4       J 

W    Robert.s  and  D   Tucker 

MIN.NtSOTA       J. 

P   Flatum  and,  J   Schneider, 

MISSIS,SIPPI      Mi 

W  Brown,  W  Churchill,  T  Hen.slev  W 
Hervey,  N    Keene,  B    Knight,  M    McCollins 
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H  Ruff  in  ()  Sfiedd  .M  Vanderford,  J 
Waldeti  J  Wails  Jr  S  While  and  D 
Whittley 

Missiirm  2A 
H  Bartow  R  Bartow  F'  F^reUe  A  Car 
bage  D  Cathey  C  Clark  C  D  n.-i:iK  F 
(iillard,  J  Harris  J  Koerner  T  Kopric  B 
Ijiiie,  M  McClain  C  Mercer  I.  F'owell  D 
Fiay  D  Ray  Jr  F  Sateia  F  Stinson  J 
r\rer  M  Tyrer  J  Walton  I.  Wood.s  and  J 
W\  ro/.n.ske 

MONTANA       1 

K    Cam    I     F-ox    and  J    Ru.sseil 

NrSHASKA 

H    III.' 

NryAiiA     4 
(      Ma.-k    P    .ScaKiion.'    V^'    Spuuier    and   H 
I  uwL-rs. 

MHA    HAMfSHIHt:    '3> 

F      Jlendersoi,       K       Henderson      and     H 

I  '  :t  ■.  e  r  s 

Nr\*    ,'j:hs(y 
N    .Abaie    ,\    A\er     I     Flrou.n    W    Cuniun^i 
r;am    .Jr     ,J    Doniera.sk;    W    Fian-.iiion    J    Ko 
.iOKswortli    J    NcKron    N    Orti/.,   B    Poiiuak 

and  uniden!  ified  niali' 

NFW    MfX  I  CO    •  5  ' 

i,  .Anders  P  Ctuicon  A  I  );sat)aUii.i  A 
(  iricKo    atid  }i    .I'id\ 

N  >,  'A     \  1  I H  K       i  H 

I  Capareila  F  Cruz  Cj  Dunn  t)  Fd 
<A  ards  R  Fpstein,  T  FlemiiiK  J  Ciarcia,  F 
Careia  Rodrigue/  15  C/oodson  Ft  Oreen  C 
(iuica  J  McCoy  C  Mei  M  .Norton  S  F'a/ 
L  FVre/„  C  Plot  nick  R  F'ra.sad  (i  Quin 
ta.'o  .1  Ruera  V  Rosade  Ci  Shaffer  F 
.Suare/,  F:  rhoma.s  R  Tiller  and  unlden^ 
I  ;ed  male 

NORTH   I  AHOI  IN  A       ;  « 

K  .'Xbrains  .M  Fi«'rr'.  S  Clark  J  Cra\er 
H  Davis  J  Da\is,  B  Ciarria,  I  (iustiue  J 
Harri.s  (i  Fiatcher  C  Flenderson  F  Ken 
ned\  S  Maunev  J  Mitchell,  H  Osteen,  C. 
F{.>i;ers    .S    .Scf.uiSe    F'   Shor'    and  S    F'atje 

onn '     15 

I)  .Alexander  S  Alexander  C  Cheiiaui! 
(  Creech  H  Cree(  ti  K  Creerti  R  Creech 
(  Durfes  R  Flinn  M  Flenley  V  Robin 
sni:  ,1  Slioke  H  Steptiensot!  D  Walker 
and  A    /.mkh.or; 

ok;  AHoM  A  ;  ■> 
T  Bat'  H  Bell  H  Bond  W  Bond  T 
Farr  1,  Felke;  N  Ciiles  (.  i  KiUlusk;  M 
MandraKon  I  MaidnoH;  D  Miller  I 
Shatter  \'  SpAirh  H  Jeei  and  C  leinpie 
loa 

OHKOON    ia> 

D    F'rwmandFi    Fiobertson 

PENNSYI  y  ANl  A       ,  •, 

H     Bender     D     Carroll     M     DouKla.s.s  T. 

Flii.s      I      h'airnian     F'     FFarmon,    J     FFirn  T 

Irwin    M    Kelh     F'    Medina,   A    Robin.s.n  F 
Wagner    I    Walker    and  V    Williami. 

KHoIir    IS!  ANll       1  I 
(^      PeMeru!-. 

Si.'-TH  I  AHOLINA      2 
D    ,!,i!ies  and  FF    Kars! 

rtNNKssK  ;: 
I  Flai  on  J  FJaile\  J  Fironsoii,  .A  Carroll 
Jr  M  Catlaneo  R  Child.s,  B  Dickerson,  D 
l)rake,  H  F'lscue  F  Ciermano,  V  Cireer  F 
Fiicks,  Jr  W  Flodges,  R  Jackson  M  Mead 
ows  J  Swinney,  C  WaLson  M  Weeks,  J 
Wtu'aker  M  Williams  and  I'nidentif  ie(i 
male 

TEXAS      fi7 

.A  Alea/.re,  M  AUarado  F-'  Aranda  C 
Bates,  A  Bickell  J  Brin.son  A  Brown  C 
Flrowrv  F    Buchhol/.,  J    Butler    li    Calla^lan 
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C  Coleman  C  Dixon,  M  [3louh>  }i  Hsca 
nulla,  ()  Ferguson,  S  Fox.  I,  Ciabhart  H 
tjabriel,  C  Ciarcia.  J  Garcia.  X  Garcia.  R 
Ciates.  C  Gonzales,  I  Gonzalez.  M  Griffm 
F'  Guzman.  A  Hab«'low.  R  Hudson,  H  Ino 
rencio,  N  In<x-encio,  B  Jack.son,  B  Lace\ 
R  lyster  M  I^wis,  L  Limon  A  Lx)yle  G 
I.urLsfnrd  O  Mallet  F  Martinez  S 
Mendez.  V  Miller,  8  Milstid,  J  Monte 
mayor  W  Morn.son,  J  Mumphrey  I. 
Murphy,  K  Nash,  L  Negret.  W  Nelson  K 
Niederer,  B  Raney.  S  Rao,  A  Riva-s  J 
RcKha.  P  Rodriguez.  C  Ruth.  D  Ruth  A 
S<-ott.J  Shamblin.  J  Slolnik.  G  Sowells  F, 
Traywick  J  ViUabos.  M  Wallis.  K  Wil 
liams   and  G    Wilson 

OTAH      1 

C    FYank    K    Madsen    and  J    I^yser 

ylB(dNIA      8 

1.  Flumphreys  M  Humphreys  J  Kiln 
breu  ^'  Martin  T  Morris  J  F-ieese  M 
SheeLs   and  W   Tumarkin 

yVASHINGTON      f, 

C  F:thel  (}  Fthel  J  Running  W  i{un 
nitig    J    \'oiando.  and  F    Weagley. 

WISCONSIN      s 

.1  I'ox.Ci  F/.ans  (.)  FFardm  F  Mf'Cire^;or, 
and  I,    Iabb«-rt 

WYOMINO      2 

<i    Fieckerman  and  D    Maestcs 

DEATHS    HHEVIorsiY    CNRECORDED 

7a '1  ua  nj 
Michigan 
A    At-)ha,s,s.      !    [^orden    and  C    SiTo'h 

I  o  A  a 
.)     I-OVP. 

Mictiiga!': 
.1    Car'er 

Virginia 
W    Damwet)er 

Indiana 

(  .     Pe',  rv 

V^'isfonsi  n 
Ft    Scot; 

.-1  p  ^1 ; 

.Michigat; 
H    Mallard 

May 

California 
S   Shafe- 

Colorado 
F    Wrigh' 

Ken!l,ek\ 

I     fr-a:, 

Juur 
California 
H    S.ms 

Florida 
F,    Cir,;-.  er    F.    Martes   and  F.   .Salron. 

Flaw  an 
H    J  1st  If  e  and  C    Justice 
Mary  land 
K     Aaron     (      FJa-skerv  ille     M     (    oiam     C 
Da\  IS,  Ci    Downing,   B    F\ans.   I.    F'armhan: 
G     (iabbert      M     Ha.skins     Ci     Kemper     A. 
Kerr     D     Mclnto.sh,     R     McKnigh.!     I-     -Mul- 
lins,      I       Myers      P      Ogler       B      Ryter.     C. 
rhorna.s    .Sr     and  J    Wyatt 
New   York 
I )   Lyons. 

.N    Carolina 
W    Fain 

Ohio 
J    Harris. 
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J  exa-s 

J    P^ancher 

Julv 
Arizona 
J    Flolzman   and  J   Morns. 

.Alaska 
I.   l^-naghen 

California 
D    Keisnemore,  I,   Lopez,  and  B   Miles 

Colorado 
W    Prickctl    and  R   Strong 

Kan.sa-s 
R    Ijinning 

Maryland 
R    Alder    J    Black.  Jr,,  K    Boyd,  S    Brafa 
C     Brown,    D     Draper.    P     Dunnington,    A 
Johnson,  K    Lucas,  W    Miller,  D    Morris    J 
Morn.son,   R    Napora,   D    Roloff,    R    Shan 
non    I   Steyens,  and  B   Wadden 
Michigan 
A,  Scoll.  Jr     and  N    Wa.shington 

Minnesota 
D   Frtckson  and  A    Riccio 
Mi-s-sussippi 
1,    F,a.sles 

Neu   Mexico 
I    .Ma.'-carenas 

New  York 
R    Fiaynes    F'    Van  Wyk,  and  R    Von  .Anu 
.unxen 
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Ohio 
R   Neal  and  J   Veney 

I^fnnsyl'.ania 
F   Candido  and  R   Snyder. 

Texas 
A     Caudillo,    B     Doucet,    D     Hookcs     M 
Scallish,  and  J    Wolf 

South  Carolina 
R    Parnsh 

August 
Alabama 
A   Odom   Jr 

Arkansas 
J   Hickey    Jr 

California 
J    Beran   T   Gonzalez,  and  S,  Wilson, 

Colorado 
W   Slrader 

District  of  Coiumbia 
B    White 

Florida 

M  Bray  R  Carr  R  Cir»en.  M  Mordica 
W  fjrange  A  Walker,  B  Weienr  and  I'nid 
.Male 

Cieor^!la 
M    Turk 

Kansas 
R    Hnfmeister, 
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Louisiana 
J   Dotson   J   George   and  W   Matthew 

Mars  lane 
T     Brown    J     Campbeh     M     Chiidres-s    T 
Disney     F     Jackson     C     Johnson     Sr  ,    F 
Knox     C    Lloyd    J     Machlensk;     D    McNa 
mara,  N   Moran,  Jr  ,  D   Orem   K   Quimpe,  J 
Smith   R   Smith,  S  Stales    and  L  Taylor. 
Ma.ssachusetls 
F   P'ans 

Michigan 
A    Crurnpton    M    Dozier    R    Lewis    and  E 
Stanley 

N    Hampst.ire 
B   l^fond 

N   Jersey 
D   Bornschem   G    Byrd   J    Takach    and  T 
Takach 

N   Carolina 
K     Anderson,   T    Dougla.s     L    Flowers    M 
(jumn   W   Locklear,  and  E   Perr:- 


G   Farr(  !i 
J   Cra-stiUo 


Pennsy  li  a.nia 


Utf 


J   CnaduicK 

VVa-shington 
J   Kelly,  W.  McClurg.  and  T   P:az7.  • 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  \oi  ember  19,  1980 


iLegislatne  day  of  Thursday.  June  12.  19S0> 


The  Senate  met  at  10  30  a  m  .  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  aiid  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon  Donald  W  Stewart,  a 
Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Alabama 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson.  DU.  offered  the  followmg 
prayer 

Our  Pather-Ood.  teach  us  how  to  pray 
and  to  pray  without  ceasing  Show  us 
how  to  worship  while  we  work  and  to  be 
so  in  tune  with  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
be  quick  to  discern  whether  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  spirit  be  of  God  Grant  to  us 
at  work  in  this  place  a  quiet  mind,  a 
serene  soul,  a  resolute  faith,  that  uphold- 
ing what  Is  right,  and  following  what  is 
true,  we  may  obey  Thy  holy  will  and 
fulfill  Thy  divine  purpose 

We  commend  to  Tliy  care  and  g:uld- 
ance  our  President  and  the  leaders  of  all 
natiofLs.  beseeching  Thee  to  guide  them 
in  the  ways  of  justice  and  peace,  for  Thy 
name  s  sake    Amen 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr    Macnuson  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U  y  Senate 
President  pro  tempore. 
W<uhingtori   D  C.  Sovembrr  19    1980 
To  thf  Srnatr 

L'nder  th*  provisions  of  rule  I.  .section  3  of 
the  Standing  Rule.s  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Donald  Stewart,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Warren   O    Magni-son. 

Prfsident  pro  tempore 

Mr  STEWART  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


RECOGNITION  OF   THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceeding.s  be  approved  to  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


STATUS  OF   RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr  Church  and  Mr 
MoYMHAN,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  dischiirKed  from  further  con- 
.sidenition  of  House  Concurrent  Re.s- 
olution  434.  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Pre.sident  reserving 
the  riglit  to  object— and  I  will  not — 
the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is  to  advise 
the  majority  leader  that  the  procedure 
.suggested  bv  him  has  lieen  cleared  on 
this  side,  and  we  con  ur  in  his  request 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  bv 
title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

.\  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con  Rea 
434 1  to  honor  Raoul  Wallenberi?  and  to 
express  the  sense  of  Consress  that  the 
United  States  deieRatlon  to  the  Madrid 
Conference  on  Security  arid  Cooperation  in 
Europe  mtk?  ci,inslderatlon  of  the  case  of 
Ra.iul  Wallenberg  at  that  me»tln(f  and  to 
request  that  the  r>epnrtment  of  State  talte 
all  possible  action  to  obtain  Information 
roiicernlng  hl.s  present  status  and  secure  his 
ri"lea.se 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President  I  rise 
on  this  occa-sion  to  ask  the  con.sideration 
of  the  Senate  of  this  resolution  I  am 
joined  in  this  efTort  by  my  revered  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Javits.  by  Senators 
Church.  Boschwitz.  Pell.  Sarbanes 
Bradley.    Tsongas.    Helms,    and    Haya- 

KAWA 

The  Madrid  Review  Conference,  as  it 
IS  called,  is  now  convened  in  Madrid 
The  Soviet  Union  is  present  as  is  each 
signatory  of  the  Helsinki  agreements,  m 
ii  capacity  where  their  human  rights' 
record  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  confer- 
ence as  a  whole  This  will  be  the  last 
occasion,  I  fear,  on  which  we  could  with 
any  realism  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
account  for  the  life  and  if  it  be  that, 
the  death  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  a  man 
less  known  iierhaps  than  he  ought  to 
he.  but  whase  performance  during  the 
Second  World  War  was  unforgettable 

With  .American  re.sources  and  his  own 
governments  support  and  his  incom- 
parable individual  courage  he  savtd  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  from  the  Gestapo  only  to  be 
arrested  by  the  Soviet-s.  .inci  to  (lisappear 
into  the  Gulag 

His  death  has  never  been  established, 
and  the  fact  that  someone  such  as  he 
may  still  be  alive  in  Soviet  pnsons  con- 
tinues to  be  reported  by  persons  leaving 
there. 

It  Is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
present   Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 


Union  many  years  ago  committed  him- 
self to  the  proposition  that  Wallenberg 
IS  dead  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  been  prepared  to  admit  otherwise, 
they  will  not  establish  the  fact,  will  not 
even  acknowledge,  that  such  a  person 
was  arrested  by  them  during  that  time. 
Yet  the  world  over  people  have  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  to  account  for  this 
man. 

Althoug-h  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  favorably  on 
our  own  resolut.on  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  today  agreed  that  this  body  should 
enact  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  434. 
.1  very  similar  measure  passed  by  the 
(tther  Chamber  There  are  many  words 
with  which  to  honor  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
and  we  are  happy  to  accept  theirs. 

Mr  President,  our  delegation  at  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference,  led  by  Grif- 
fin Beil  the  former  Attorney  General 
and  Ambassador  Max  Kempleman.  has 
already  captured  the  attention,  and 
rallied  the  admiration,  of  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  They  have  contin- 
ued to  face  down  Soviet  obstructionism, 
while  many  others  urge  upon  them  the 
hopelessness  of  their  task  And  by  ulti- 
mately— if  we  have  to  fear,  fleetingly  — 
winning  their  point,  our  representatives 
have  set  an  example  that  will  he  worthy 
of  emulation  by  all  who  must  negotiate 
with  our  tatalitarian  adversaries  It  will 
not  eius.ly  be  equaled 

We  hope  that  our  countrymen  in  Ma- 
drid will  be  able  to  pursue  the  case  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  with  even  a  fraction 
of  the  same  resolve  that  they  have  shown 
on  other  piints.  In  so  doing,  they  will  not 
by  any  means  digress  from  the  impor- 
tant matters  at  stake  in  this  conference. 
For  Wallent)erg  himself  exemplifies 
what  free  men.  sometimes  acting  almost 
alone  can  accomplish  against  those  who 
would  stamp  freedom  out  At  Madrid. 
he  IS  a  symbol  of  what  we  stand  for  and. 
perhaps  even  more  starkly,  of  what 
others  stand  against 

We  are  united,  as  the  NATO  coun- 
tries arc  united  and  th's  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  press  the  case  We  prayerfully 
petition  our  delegation  in  Madrid  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  With  that  Mr  President  I 
will  conclude  my  remarks 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders  for  their  courtesy 
in  ailnwing  us  time  this  morning  to  raise 
a  matter  of  conscience  which  concerns 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent    resolution 

The  concurrent  resolution  'House 
Concurrent  Resolution  434'  was  agreed 
to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

Mr     MOYNIHAN     Mr.    President.    I 


•  Thu   "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ftatemencj  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BAKEJl.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  1139.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 117,  be  indefinitely  postponed 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

"The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  4'^  mmutes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  majority 
leader 

BILL     OF      RIGHTS      DAY,      HUMAN 
RIGHTS    DAY    AND    WEEK.     1980 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
December  15.  1791.  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
came part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  On  December  10.  1948,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopt- 
ed the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Carter,  has  just  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  Human  Rights  Day  and 
Week,  1980.  He  has  designated  E)ecem- 
ber  10,  1980,  as  Human  Rights  Day,  and 
December  15,  1980,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Obviously,  we  will  not  be  in  session  on 
those  days — unfortunately  we  will  not 
be  m  session — so  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fine  statement,  the 
proclamation  Issued  by  President  Carter 
in  honor  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the 
Univer.sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

I  call  special  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  assertion  by  President 
Carter  saying; 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  support  ratificalion 
of  the  Genocide  Convention 

That  IS  part  of  his  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
and  Human  Rights  Day.  and  properly  it 
should  be 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Bu.L  or  Rights  Dat— Hi'man  Rights  Day 
AND    Week.    1980 

iBy  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  ol 
America  I 

A     PROCLAMATION 

On  December  15.  1791.  the  BUI  of  Rights 
became  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
fnited  States  On  IJecember  10.  1948  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
Marlting  the.se  anniversaries  together  gives 
U.S  an  opportunity  to  renew  our  dedication 
both  to  our  own  liberties  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  everywhere 

The  BUI  of  Rights  carries  with  It  an  Im- 
plied responsibility  for  the  governed  as  well 
as  for  the  governing  No  American  citizen  can 
rest  satlsHed  until  the'  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  llv- 
CXXVI 1896 — Part  23 


ing  reality  for  every  person  in  the  United 
Stales.  Irrespective  of  race,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional or  ethnic  origin  We  cani.ot  simply 
rely  on  the  decency  of  government  or  the 
alertnes.s  of  an  active  free  press  Each  indi- 
vidual must  shoulder  his  or  her  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  thai  our  freedoms 
wUi  survive 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  developing 
international  concensus  on  human  rights 
Through  II.  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertake  to  promote,  respect  and 
observe  human  rights  and  fundamenla: 
freedoms  for  all  without  discrimination  We 
must  continuously  monitor  the  progress  of 
thljs  effort  and  the  records  of  governments 
around  the  world 

The  promise  of  the  Declaration  Is  remote 
to  all  lh05e  who  suffer  stimmary  execution.s 
and  torture,  acts  of  genocide,  arbitrary  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment,  banishment,  inter- 
nal exile,  forced  labor  and  confinement  for 
political  cause  It  is  remote  to  the  count'.es.> 
refugees  u  ho  flee  their  lands  In  response  to 
the  elimination  of  their  human  rights  It  is 
remote  to  those  subjected  to  armed  Inva- 
sions or  to  mililary  coups  that  destroy  dem- 
ocratic processes  The  Declaration  will  ring 
hollow  to  that  segment  of  a  population  dis- 
criminated against  by  laws  of  apartheid  or 
by  restrictions  on  religious  freedom  It  will 
ring  hollow  to  those  threatened  by  viola- 
tions of  freedom  of  assembly  association. 
expre5slon  and  movement,  and  by  the  sup- 
pression of  trade  unions 

The  Declaration  must  also  ring  hollow  to 
the  members  of  the  US  Embassy  staff  who 
have  been  held  captive  for  more  than  a  year 
by  the  Government  of  Iran 

The  cause  of  human  rights  is  embattled 
throughout  the  world  Recent  event?  malce  it 
Imperative  that  we.  as  Americans,  stand 
firm  in  our  insistence  that  the  values  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  contained 
In  the  Universal  Declaration,  be  enjoyed  by 
all. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  supporl  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  the  Convenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
Covenant  on  ClvU  and  Political  Rights, 
and  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  I  renew  my  request  to  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  these  im- 
portant treaties 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Jimmy  Carter,  President 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  December  10,  1980.  as  Human 
Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1980.  as  BUI 
of  Rights  Day.  and  call  on  all  Americar^  to 
observe  Human  Rights  Week  beginning  De- 
cember 10.  1980  It  should  be  a  time  set 
apart  for  the  study  of  our  own  rights,  so 
basic  to  the  working  of  our  society,  and  for 
a  renewal  cf  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
human  rights  of  all  peoples  everywhere 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  November. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fifth. 


THE   FLEECE  OF  THE   MON^TH— 
PANDERING  TO  PACHYDERMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
giving  my  Golden  Fleece  Award  for  Nov- 
ember to  the  Department  of  Education's 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  for  a  $35.- 
000  Federal  grant  to  a  California  zoo. 
part  of  which  was  used  to  send  two 
animals    keepers    half    way    across    the 


country  to  attend  a  3 -day  elephant  work- 
shop In  Tulsa,  Okla 

The  star  of  "Bedtime  for  Bonzo"  will 
be  moving  Into  the  White  House  in  Janu- 
ary But  does  this  mean  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— which  has  just  run  a  $60  bil- 
lion deficit — should  be  asked  to  take  on 
these  historically  local  and  private 
activities? 

While  this  may  not  be  the  biggest  ex- 
ample of  Government  spending,  it  illus- 
trates the  point  that  Government  is  now 
spending  the  taxpayer  s  money  for 
almost  everything,  everywhere  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense:  but  it 
is  quite  another  for  it  to  pander  to 
pachyderms 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
in  Government  of  the  Congressional 
Jomt  Economic  Committee  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  about  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  fleece  of  the 
month  is  given  for  the  biggest,  most  ri- 
diculous, or  most  ironic  example  of 
wasteful  spending  for  the  period. 

This  grant  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Zoo 
IS  just  one  of  the  366  general  operating 
support  grants  totaling  $9.5  million 
given  out  this  year  by  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  to  zoos  and  museums 
In  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico  to  spend  virtually  as  the 
recipients  see  fit. 

The  director  of  the  Institute  of  Mu- 
seum Services  said  in  a  press  release  ac- 
company.ng  the  announcement  of  these 
grants  that  they  are  the  most  valuable 
type  a  museum  can  receive  because  they 
are  applied  toward  the  basic  services  that 
museums  provide — education,  conserva- 
tion, security,  exhibits,  and  outreach 
programs — while  allowing  local  museums 
to  establish  their  own  priorities. 

In  other  words,  what  w"e  have  here  is 
another  example  of  the  old.  Put  the 
money  on  the  stump  and  run  approach 
to  Federal  spending.  The  local  officials 
were  never  required  to  say  how  the  zoo 
wo"ald  SI  ?nd  the  money. 

Secretary  of  Education  Hufstedler  has 
said  that  IMS  grants  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure — for 
instance,  in  preserving  the  irreplacable 
treasures  in  our  Nation's  museums  or 
lust  helping  the  museums  to  keep  the 
doors  open. 

However,  as  with  so  many  of  these  put 
the  money  on  the  stump  and  run  pro- 
grams, the  difference  between  the  Ideal 
set  cown  by  the  director  and  Secretary 
and  the  actual  spending  was  as  great  as 
the  difference  betweci;  •}■":  ^-^ope  and  lo- 
cation of  an  elephant's  trunk  and  tail. 

The  money  did  not  go  to  leed  the  ani- 
mals or  to  help  keep  the  doors  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  Zoo  open  With  n  a  few- 
short  weeks  after  receiving  this  grant,  the 
Santa  Barbara  Zoo  spent  $1,718.16  on 
sending  zoo  keepers  to  conferences.  In 
addition  to  sending  two  animal  keepers 
to  th?  elephant  workshop,  the  newly  pro- 
moted senior  animal  keeper  was  sent  at 
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Pcdt^ral  taxpayers  expense,  to  the  Amer- 
ican A.s.'-cxiation  of  Zoo  Keepers  Confer- 
ence m  MonlKomery,  Ala 

Ironically,  the  people  who  should  be 
fundmx  a  local  zoo.  the  city  and  county 
gove'un-.ent  officials,  used  the  cutback  in 
their  own  funduiK  as  an  excuse  to  ask 
the  Federal  Oovernriicnt  to  pick  up  part 
of  the  tub  for  running  their  zoo. 

For  example.  Santa  Barbara's  mayor 
writinn  on  behalf  of  the  zoos  applica- 
tion argued  that  due  to  cut  back  m  city. 
couni>.  and  State  fundir^g  and  the  avail- 
abi'lty  of  local  and  community  funds. 
the  procurement  of  this  grant  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
to  maintain  the  facility  at  its  current 
level 

A  local  county  supervisor  also  wrltinR 
to  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  said 

The  sfvcrf  ciirlallment  tif  fund.i  at  county 
and  citv  levels  haa  resulted  in  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  zotiloglcal  Karden  from  local  gov- 
ernment 

To  all  this  I  say  that  if  a  zoo  Is  that 
important  to  a  local  community,  that 
community  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 
It  out  of  lis  own  funds.  Multiply  this 
small  example  by  the  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  thousands  of  communi- 
ties across  our  Nation  and  the  public 
can  begin  to  see  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  so  large  and  involved 
itself  in  so  many  areas  of  our  lives 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  maintaining 
and  improving  our  Nation's  museums  and 
zoos.  There  is  a  need  to  have  museum 
and  zoo  personnel  well  trained  and  the 
animals  and  museum  exhibiLs  well  cared 
for  and  maintained  But  should  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  provide  lunds  for  lions  and 
tigers  and  bears  as  well  as  elephant 
workshops'    There    could    be    federally 


'  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  November  1 1 ,  1980. 
the  Director  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Zoo  wrote 
In  part 

"The  $35  000  General  Operation  Support 
gran-.ed  bv  IMS  will  be  used  as  follows  12 
for  Master  Planning  14,  for  the  expansion 
of  educational  programs  and  14  .  ff.r  profes- 
sional stalT  development  The  zoo  has  already 
put  some  of  the  IMS  funds  allocated  to  pro- 
fessional staff  development  to  sood  use  .A.s 
a  result  of  a  two-day  elephant  work.shop 
hosted  by  the  Tulsa  Zoo  and  attended  bv 
over  40  elephant  Iceepers  from  13  states,  new 
technlque.s  for  handling  and  caring  for  -hese 
endangered  animals  are  being  employed  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Zoo  In  addition  struc- 
tural changes  on  the  z.jo  s  elephant  barn  are 
In  progress  to  ensure  greater  safety  for  our 
elephant    keeper  staff 

"In  addition  the  /.oo  s  Senior  .Animal  Keep- 
er was  sent  to  the  National  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  in 
Montgomery.  Alabama  Nearly  100  keepers 
from  21  states  attended  to  hear  professional 
papers  and  exchange  ideas  with  colleagues 
on  the  latest  techniques  In  the  captive  man- 
agement of  exotic  species  Our  keeper  pre- 
sented a  P,  hour  seminar  to  the  zoo  stafT 
upon  his  return  detailing  all  he  had  learned 
K^JJl"  "P";'"'^^  K*^'*  "'"  '>":v  the  senior 
Keeper  but  also  the  entire  staff  new  Infor- 
ma  .on  enthusiasm  and  perspective  to  apply 
to  their  work  We  feel  that  this  Ju,,tines  tne 
•^^8  73  spent  for  the  conference  and  work- 

•ioI''?r,*^'l'"*«""  "  "^"""^^  !or  examma- 
aCudlng^  °"''''  ""'  ^'^'^-"  «*"«=-  omce 


funded  trips  to  other  workshops  for  each 
oi  the  species  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 

Clearly  we  have  gone  too  far.  It  is  t.mc 
for  Congress  and  the  executive  to  stop 
tnese  iype.s  of  expend. lures 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader 


ORDEK   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  Rt)BERT  C  BYRD  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
minority   leader 


recognition  of  the  minority 
iJ':ader 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  us  ref-ognlzed 

Mr  BAKER  I  cannot  resist  saying 
that  the  3 -day  elephant  workshop  I 
hope  might  be  in  keeping  with  the  polit- 
ical season    i  Laughter  ! 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  should  take  charg- 

Mr  PROXMIRE   I  would  be  delighted 

Tlic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
request  for  a  part  of  the  time  remaining 
to  me  under  the  standing  order  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Hatch,  who  is 
not  on  the  floor  at  this  point  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me  his 
remaining  time  I  have  no  need  for  my 
time     except    for    the    use    by    Senator 

HaT(  H 

Mr  President.  I  would  like,  if  I  may. 
to  yield  to  any  other  Senator,  to  the 
majority  leader  or.  in  the  absence  of 
that,  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
while  I  attempt  to  locate  Senator  Hatch. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  suggest  we 
proceed  with  routine  morning  business 
for  a  moment  to  give  the  minorltv 
leader  an  opportunity  to  touch  base  with 
Senator  Hatch  If  there  is  no  objection. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  transa-t  routine 
morning  business  not  beyond  11  o'clock 
am  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  obiection.  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The    a.ssistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EI^CTIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

Mr  STONE  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
recent  elections  In  Jamaica  The  Ja- 
maicans  have   sent   as   a    me.ssage    By 


electing  Edward  Seaga  as  their  new 
prime  minister  they  clearly  have  re- 
pudiated a  government  that  was  strong 
on  Icftwmg  rhetor. (■  but  pathetically 
weak  when  it  came  to  improving  the 
everyday  lives  of  the  people 

Jamaica  s  financial  condition  steadily 
deteriorated  during  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Michael  Manleys  rule  Fifty  per- 
cent of  Jamaica's  young  people  are  now 
unemployed  Basic  commodities  such  aj« 
bread  and  soap  are  often  in  .short  supply 
And  the  majority  of  private  industry  ha.' 
either  clo.sed  do-.vn  or  is  working  at 
partial  capacity  In  the  face  of  this  fi- 
nancial di.saster.  an  estimated  150.030 
mostly  professional  or  skilled  Jamaican.' 
fled  the  island  Mr  Seaga  reports  that 
the  country  faces  an  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  gap  of  $155  million 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year 

Jamaicans  have  signaled  loudly  and 
clearly  their  disgust  with  the  current 
p'^onomic  mess  The  n'^  t'r'>r'  o'  ""^nt^- 
radical  rhetoric,  and  they  are  fed  up 
with  Cuban  meddling  in  th  ir  i;.  eri.ai 
affairs  In  fact,  one  of  Mr  Seaga's  first 
acts  upon  assuming  office  was  to  expel 
Cuban  Amba-ssador  Armando  Ulises 
Estrada  who  has  a  well-known  history 
of  subversive  activities 

In  turning  their  backs  on  Castro  and 
the  Cuban  model  Jamaica  has  stated  it-s 
desire  for  our  help  Now  it  is  up  to  as  to 
respond  quickly  and  eflectivelv.  and  in 
a  very  tangible  way  A  quick  response  or 
lack  of  one  will  not  only  reveal  our  long- 
term  intent  to  Jamaica  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  strategically  important  Caribbean  as 
well 

Some  may  argue  that  this  Is  an  item 
of  buslne.ss  which  can  wait  until  Jan- 
uary and  the  newly  constituted  Congress 
Unfortunately,  the  world's  faist-moving 
events  do  not  aflord  us  the  luxun-  of 
focusing  solelv  on  problems  here  at 
home  FYiends  and  enemies  alike  will  not 
go  on  hold  while  one  administration 
gives  way  to  another  or  while  this  Con- 
gress rushes  to  adjourn 

Jamaica  needs  our  help,  and  she  needs 
it  now  We  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
quickly  answer  that  call  for  help  Ja- 
maica has  presented  us  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  do  just  that. 


TAX  CUT  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  tsix  reduction  Is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  these  days  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  This  question  is,  of 
course,  intimately  related  to  the  overall 
economic  situation,  and  I  want  to  lake 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
this  context 

Pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1980  which  has 
been  reported  favorably  bv  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  reduce  taxes  bv  $18  3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $38  9  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1981  The  amendment  pro- 
posed to  the  second  budget  resolution 
would  reduce  taxes  by  about  $17  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  think  that  some  tax 
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reduction  bill  probably  will  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  sent  to  the  President 
early  next  year 

I  am  generally  in  favor  of  a  tax  re- 
duction If  it  is  done  right  However,  at 
this  time,  I  am  not  committed  either  for 
or  against  any  specific  bill  or  proposal. 
My  overall  feeling  is  that  there  is  no 
need  to  rush  into  the  matter.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  place  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  ahead  of  all  else  and 
to  insure  that  any  tax  cut  we  may  enact 
is  meaningful  and  beneficial  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est I  strongly  believe  that  any  tax  re- 
duction bill  should  be  carefully  designed 
to  Improve  productivity,  encourage  in- 
vestment, ease  the  pain  of  Inflation,  and 
create  long-term  permanent  jobs. 

I  should  state  my  belief  that  since  un- 
acceplably  high  inflation  is  still  the  ma- 
jor concern  for  this  Nation,  any  tax  cut 
that  is  enacted  must  be  carefully  design- 
ed to  help  rebuild  the  economy  of  the 
country    without    further    fanning    the 


ment.  I  believe  that  one  factor  in  this 
would  be  to  increase  and  make  perma- 
nent the  amount  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends excluded  from  the  taxable  Income 
of  Individual  taxpayers.  I  believe  that 
this  Is  a  matter  that  deserves  very  seri- 
ous study  and  consideration. 

We  have  already  given  inducements 
for  businesses  to  make  investments  and 
increase  productivity.  We  have  provided 
for  accelerated  depreciation  and  for  in- 
vestment tax  credits.  The  tax  reduction 
proposal  pending  today  would  liberalize 
and  simplify  both  depreciation  and  In- 
vestment tax  credits.  If  we  can  do  this 
for  business,  we  should  certainly  study 
the  question  of  giving  added  incentives 
for  individuals  to  save  and  Invest. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  any  tax  cut  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  determined,  sys- 
tematic, and  continuous  effort  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
Government  spending  This  is  the  only 
way    that    the    matter    should    be    ap- 


and  then  do  the  easy  part  next,  that  Is, 
vote  for  a  tax  reduction. 


THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN  MAJORITY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the  eu- 
phoria many  Republicans  are  experienc- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  November  4  elec- 
tion should  now  be  transformed  into  a 
willingness  to  unify  behind  our  new  Pres- 
ident and  set  about  the  business  of  en- 
acting legislation  to  stabilize  the  eccMi- 
omy  and  strengthen  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Nation's  people  are 
desperately  concerned  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  deteriorating  public 
image  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world.  Most  pundits  failed  to  accu- 
rately gage  the  depths  of  public  appre- 
hension about  increasing  rates  of  infla- 
tion and  Joblessness.  The  Iranian  situa- 
tion is  a  taiigible  example  of  the  Inepti- 
tude of  our  foreign  policy.  Perhaps  more 
disturbing  Is  our  NATO  allies  lack  of 
confidence  m  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  herself  and  her  allies. 
The  consistent  failure  of  NATO  pact 
countries  to  Increase  their  share  of  de- 
fense costs  Is  an  indictment  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

We  must  act  immediately  at  the  begln- 
a  oe  aesignea  lo  on-     that  we  bite  the  bullet  and  attack  the     ning  of  the  97th  Congress  to  addr^s  the 

LTalseTrUy  taxes     difTicult  part  of  the  problem  first  By  th's     'it^^tilhcaf  PanTfan"s  to  St^or^^^ 
^_-    ._     ..     J  n^ean  that  we  should  reduce  expendi-     Republican  Party  fails  ^  jet  forth  weu 

tures  in  an  amount  which  will  cover  the     formulated  policies  to  cut  Federal  spend- 

anticipated    tax    reduction    before    ap- 
proving a  bill  cutting  taxes    Under  the 

Senate  bill  this  would  mean  that  we  have 

to  reduce  governmental  expenditures  by 

approximately  $18.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1981. 
We  can  accomplish  this.  We  can  re- 


flres  of  inflation.  Our  tax  policy  and  our  proached  if  we  are  to  rebuild  the  Amer- 
ican economy  without  boosting  inflation 
even  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  I  recog- 
nize. Mr.  President,  that  it  is  easy  to  vote 
for  a  tax  reduction  It  is  sometimes  very 
difficult,  however,  to  vote  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  governmental  expenditures  which 
should  accompany  it. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  and  recommend 


overall  econdmlc  policy  mast  be  coher- 
ent, consistent,  coordmated,  and  com- 
prehensive 

I  also  believe  that  any  tax  reduction 
bill  must  treat  both  business  and  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  fairly  and  equitably. 
It  should  give  specific  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  and  should  be  designed  to  off 
set  the  increase  in 

which  will  take  place  in  January.  It 
should  also  provide  relief  from  the  in- 
crease in  Income  tax  brackets  which  re- 
sult from  inflation  without  any  increase 
in  the  taxpayers  real  Income 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
Increase  the  Incentives  for  the  Individ- 
ual taxpayer  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  in 
vest.  This  has  an  extremely  high  prl 


ority  in  mv  Uiinking.  The  pending  Tax     duce  expenditures  if  we  have  the  will  and 

the  desire  to  do  it  I  think  this  is  the  ap- 
proach we  should  take.  However,  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  should  be  passed 
during  this  Congress.  The  budget  process 
which  was  so  carefully  designed  by  the 
Congress  is  already  in  disarray  and  may 
collapse  if  we  do  not  pass  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconciliation 


uMI 


Reduction  Act  makes  no  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  exclusion  of  interest  and 
dividends  from  the  income  taxes  of  in- 
dividuals A  provision  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act,  however,  provides  that  for 
the  tax  years  1981  and  1982  the  existing 
exclusion  for  dividends  is  increased  from 
$100  to  $200— from  $200  to  $400  for  Joint 
retum.s — and  broadens  the  exclusion  to 
make  it  apply  to  certain  types  of  inter- 
est received  by  individuaJs  from  domes- 
tic sources  The  exclusion  for  Interest 
and  dividends  provided  under  the  new- 
law  will  apply  only  to  1981  and  1982 
and  will  have  to  be  renewed  by  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  savings  of  Individual  taxpayers 
are  important  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  Not  only  do  such  savings  con- 
stitute funds  that  the  taxpayer  could 
fall  back  on  in  times  of  financial  emer- 
gency, they  provide  a  significant  source 
for  Investment  capital  which  stimulate 
the  economy  of  the  Nation.  For  example, 
the  amounts  deposited  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  a  big  factor  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  loans  for  housing. 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  tax  laws  should  be  designed  to  en- 
courage   personal    savings    and    invest- 


ing fairly  and  give  our  peo-'le  tax  relief, 
if  we  fail  to  bolster  our  defenses  and 
establish  a  strong  foreign  policy,  the 
Republicans  could  lose  control  of  the 
Senate  in  1982. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  the  Republi- 
cans took  control  of  the  Senate  by  one 
seat,  and  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
with  218  plus  3  seats.  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  who  defeated  Adlai 
Stevenson  by  a  resoimding  margin  In 
1952,  provided  the  coattails  which  car- 
ried the  Republicans  into  power  In  both 
Houses. 

Many  of  the  Republican  Senators  of 
the  83d  Congress  were  conservatives  con- 


bUl  this  year.  I  hope  we  will  not  let  this    cemed  about  the  cold  war  and  Commu- 
■^  nist  infiltration  of  domestic  instituUons 

In  President  Eisenhower's  1954  state  of 


happen. 

Regardless  of  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion. Mr.  President,  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  act  responsibly  and 
effectively  both  on  a  tax  cut  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  I  will  support  a  bill 
which  is  noninflationary,  which  Is  fair 
both  to  individual  and  business  taxpay- 
ers, which  provides  tax  cuts  to  accelerate 
the  recovery  from  the  current  recession, 
which  reduces  inequities  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem, which  increases  incentives  for  work, 
savings,  and  Investment,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  meaningful  and  comple- 
mentary reductions  in  or  elimination  of 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  Government 
spending.  When  the  bill  comes  up  which 
IS  primarily  "to  reduce  taxes.  I  will  vote 
for  a  tax  reduction  If  there  Is  a  reduc- 
tion in  unnecessary  expenditures,  dollar 
for  dollar.  We  should  do  the  hard  part 
first,   that  is,  reduce  the  expenditures, 


the  Union  address,  the  President  called 
for  a  legislative  program  which  he  be- 
lieved would  make  the  Republican  Party 
progressive.  He  asked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  housing  program,  a  tax 
structure  to  encourage  spending,  expan- 
sion of  health  Insurance,  and  a  liberal 
foreign  trade  and  aid  package,  Eisen- 
howers legislative  agenda  was  largelv 
forgotten.  "Instead  of  organizing  to  put 
through  this  program,  however,  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congress  made  the 
Bricker  amendment  the  first  order  of 
business.  Then  came  the  Army-McCar- 
thy tangle."  writes  Samuel  Lubell  in 
"Revolt  of  the  Moderates,"  Eisenhower. 
frustrated  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
act  on  his  program,  is  quoted  as  having 
asked.  "What  does  the  Republican  Party 
want  to  do — ccwnmit  suicide?" 
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The  Brlcker  amendment,  which  limited 
the  President's  authority  to  enter  Into 
treaties  with  other  nations,  plus  the 
McCarthy  hearings,  consumed  Con- 
gress energies  coming  into  the  1954  mid- 
term election.  Unemployment  was  In- 
creasing throughout  the  country,  the  Na- 
tion was  coming  out  of  a  post -Korean 
war  recession,  and  farm  income  was 
falling  rapidly  Elsenhower  cautioned 
his  party  to  seek  a  middle  ground  and  he 
distanced  himself  from  McCarthy,  whase 
accusations  of  communism  In  the  Oov- 
emxnent  were  grabbing  headlines 
throughout  the  country 

While  the  Republicans  were  busily 
Ignoring  their  Preeldent  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  electorate,  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  pursuing  a  moderate  line 
To  quot«  then-Senate  Minority  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "We  are  now  in  the 
minority  I  have  never  agreed  with  the 
statement  that  It  Is  the  bu.slnes.<!  of  the 
opposition  to  oppase.'  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  have  sent  U5  here  merely 
to  obstruct."  Ironically.  Ei.senhower  fre- 
quently found  greater  support  for  h\& 
programs — particularly  foreign  policy 
matters — from  the  Democrats 

Elsenhower  sensed  the  problem.s  which 
could  arise  In  1954,  as  he  later  .stated  in 
his  memoirs 

One  slgnincan'.  fact  In  the  1952  land.sllde 
vlctorv  of  the  national  ticket  had  uminous 
overtone.'*  for  Republicans  who  looked  be- 
neath 'he  over-ai;  re.iiilt  True,  we  had 
turned  a  minority  into  a  majority  position 
but  in  the  Hovise  the  majority  was  a 
scant  handful  of  vote.-;,  m  the  Senate  only 
one  From  the  beRlnnlng  one  political  fart 
concerned  me  deeply  It  was  obvious  that  in 
1952  a  great  many  persons  had  •  oted  Repub- 
lican through  the  efTorts  of  the  ■•Citizens  for 
Elsenhower  and  N'uon"  national  organization 
and  the  Ike  and  Dick'  clubs  operating 
throughout  the  nation  It  would  be  fatuous 
to  assume  that  the  19.^2  vlctorv  had  suddenly 
and  permanentlv  transformed  the  minority 
party  which  the  Republicans  had  been  for 
many  vears  Into  the  majority  partv  Yet 
many  people  were  unthlnklnglv' making  that 
faulty  as.sumptlon  There  were  Republicans 
who  resented  the  Citizen*  Thev  were 
new  bhx.d  new  brains  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  entire  political  system  needed 
They  had.  in  fact  helped  to  create  a  new  and 
unique  political  force  to  elect  us 

Elsenhower,  sen.slng  the  true  basi.s  for 
the  1952  victory.  an.swered  his  Repub- 
lican critics 

Mast  of  the  Citizens  in  the  la.st  campaign 
*!"_'"-*""'*."'  '"d'Pf'identj  and  discerning 


Democrats   who   adhere 


to   a   moder-.'e   phi- 


losophy I  think  we  should  court  them  We 
should  hold  them  to  us  It  would  be  sheer 
stupidity  to  fal!  to  do  so  if  we  want  to  win 
more  elections 

The  critics  were  not  satisfied  and 
Elsenhower  realized  it 

It  did  not  change  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  maintained  the  same  old  narrow  in- 
S  MM?*  "^  P'ftLsan  p<,lltlcs  And  that 
innexlblllty  gave  a  hint  of  the  dimculty  the 
party  would  have  in  obtaining  the  .same  en- 
thusla.stlc  and  unseinsh  support  we  had  re- 
ceived in  1952 

As  in  1952.  the  American  people  went 

to  the  polls  seeking  leadership,  .seeking  a 

fathe'r  flfoire.-  if  you  «,nll    The  burden 

or  leadership  today  is  now  shared  by  the 


Senate,  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  place  firm 
[.r.orities  on  issues  to  be  placed  on  next 
year  s  agenda  Cutting  spending,  provid- 
ing a  tax  cut  and  beefing  up  our  defense 
capabilities  coupled  with  esUblishing  a 
consistent  foreign  policy  can  be  our  pro- 
Kram  for  reuiiung  a  Republican  major- 
ity. 

Our  President-elect  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  wishes  to  work  with  u.s  and  with 
the  Democratic  minority  to  achieve  the 
goals  we  have  t)een  assigned  by  the 
.Nation. 

In  order  to  attack  the  serious  problems 
facing  our  country,  moderation  is  neces- 
sar>'  today  just  as  it  wa.s  in  1952  Modera- 
tion need  not  be  a  dirty  word  In  fact,  it 
tiike.s  fortitude  to  try  to  balance  the  ex- 
tremes of  left  and  right 

'I  he  Republicans  will  face  a  midterm 
flection  in  1982  If  we  do  not  stick  to  sub- 
.xtantive  i.ssues  which  touch  all  Amer- 
icans, we  may  find  that  the  Republ.can 
Party  cannot  attract  the  millions  of  in- 
lependenLs  and  DemocraLs  who  helped 
give  i:.s  a  majority  thus  vear 

President  Eisenhower  campa.gned  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
1954  as  no  other  previous  President  had 
All  the  while.  Eisenhower  was  urging  Re- 
publican candidates  to  take  the  'middle 
way,"  and  present  a  modern  image  oi 
the  party  in  order  to  attract  younger 
voters, 

The  Republicans  lost  their  Senate 
majority  in  1954  and  the  House  majority 
disappeared  wiih  the  los*  of  29  seats 
Eisenhower  was  blamed  by  Old  Guard 
Republicans  for  the  los.s.  although  hi.s 
personal  popularity  continued  to  grow  in 
part  because  of  hiA  campaigning  in  1954. 
Tlie  President  had  predicted  the  possible 
lo.s.-,  becau.se  o;  anachronistic  dogmas 
and  negative  dialectics."  to  Quote  Elmo 
Richardion  ..  "The  Presidency  of  Dwight 
D    Eisenhower  " 

It  would  do  the  Republican  Party  well 
to  heed  President  ELsenhowers  advice 
about  the  "middle  way  '  His  philosophy. 
as  stated  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend.  could 
serve  as  a  blueprint  for  a  Republican 
resurgence  if  it  is  followed 

When  I  refer  to  the  Middle  Way  I  merely 
mean  the  middle  way  a.s  !•  represents  a  prac- 
tical working  basis  between  extremists,  both 
of  whose  doctrines  I  flatly  reject  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  great  intelligence  is  required  In 
order  to  discern  the  practical  nece.sslty  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  security  for  In- 
dividuals m  a  specialized  and  highly  indus- 
Tialued  age  At  one  time  such  security  was 
provided  bv  the  existence  of  free  land  and 
a  great  mass  of  untouched  and  valuable 
natural  resources  throughout  our  country 
These  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
we  have  had  experiences  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple— devoted  fine  Americans  who  have 
walked  the  streets  unable  to  find  work  or 
anv  kind  of  sustenance  for  themselves  or 
their    families 

On  the  other  hand  for  us  to  push  further 
and  further  Into  the  socialistic  experiment 
is  to  deny  the  validity  of  all  those  convic- 
tions we  have  held  as  to  the  cumulative 
power  of  free  citizens,  exercising  their  own 
initiative.  Inventiveness  and  desires  to  pro- 
vide a  better  living  for  themselves  and  their 
children       .    . 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  one  general  ob- 
servation or  aphorism  The  generality 
that  I  advance  Is  merely  this  anything 
that    affects    or    Is    proposed    for    masses    of 


humans    is    wrong    ir    the    position    It    seeks 
IS  at  either  end  of  possible  argument 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimou-s  con.sent  that  morning 
business  be  clased 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  do  I  have 
time  remaining  under  the  standing 
order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  has  11  mmutes 
remaining. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  yield  my 
rema.ning  time  under  the  standing  order 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah 

-Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distingui.shed  minority  leader 


THF   ROLE  OF  THE   AfX-CIO   IN   IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR  AFTAIRS 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President,  the  role 
of  the  .AFI^-CIO  in  international  labor 
affairs  hius  gone  relatively  unnoticed  for 
many  years,  especially  the  efforts  of  the 
.AFL-CIO  to  combat  Soviet  influence  in 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  world 
Today,  let  me  report  briefly  on  the  six 
objectives  of  those  Soviet  activities  to 
give  my  colle.igues  in  the  Senate  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  challenge  that  the 
AFI^CIO  IS  facing 

Traditionally,  the  Soviets  have  viewed 
labor  organizations  very  differently  than 
their  function  is  seen  m  the  West  The 
SovieUs  m  fact  .scoff  at  the  idea  that  a 
free  trade  union  should  represent  the 
economic  interests  of  workers  by  trying 
to  improve  wages  and  benefits  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  workplace 
The  Soviets  instead  believe  that  the 
political  role  of  unions  is  vital— they  are. 
after  all,  the  largest  mass  organization 
in  most  nations  outside  of  political  par- 
ties Their  political  role  is  often  more 
significant  than  some  parties  or  even  the 
armed  forces  of  some  nations. 

It  Is  no  surprise  then  to  find  the 
Soviet.s  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  the  political  subversion  of  trade 
unions  First,  the  Soviets  see  unions  as  a 
great  school  of  communism,  a  means  oi 
changing  the  attitudes  of  thousands  of 
workers  through  dally  propaganda  In 
union-controlled  newspapers,  in  discus- 
sion groups,  and  in  declarations  aimed 
at  undermining  the  political  legitimacy 
of  a  nation  and  attacking  the  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  West. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  long  used  un- 
ions as  a  means  of  penetrating  the  senior 
K-adershlp  of  a  country  because  trade 
union  leaders  are  often  called  upon  to 
.serve  on  national -level  commissions  In 
government  and  industry  even  when  po- 
litical party  leaders — especially  Commu- 
nists— are  excluded  from  such  roles. 
Such  opportunities  help  explain  why 
Moscow  has  sometimes  ordered  locaJ 
Communist  parties  to  dissolve  their  la- 
bor union  offices  and  subordinate  them- 
selves to  local  unions  instead 
Third,   the  Soviets  are  Infamous  for 
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the  techniques  of  "pohtical  strikes" 
which  are  designed  not  to  improve  the 
lot  of  workers  but  to  achieve  purely  po- 
litical goals  Right  after  the  Second 
World  War  Communist-controlled  labor 
unions  in  Western  Europe  followed  Mos- 
cow's orders  to  strike  In  order  to  Impede 
economic  recovery,  to  wreck  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  to  undermine  the  efforts 
to  establish  NATO  and  a  joint  western 
defense  of  Europe. 

Fourth.  Moscow  has  long  realized  the 
benefits  of  lising  labor  unions  for  espio- 
nage Not  only  do  workers  often  have 
access  to  the  most  sensitive  industrial 
technological  secrets,  but  workers  In  de- 
fense plants  and  at  military  bases  have 
access  to  national  defense  Information 
of  great  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
For  example,  after  several  French  union 
officiaLs  were  convicted  of  espionage  af- 
ter the  Second  World  War,  the  French 
Government  has  become  much  more 
careful  In  allowing  Communist-domi- 
nated unions  to  recommend  workers  in 
defense-related  areas. 

Fifth,  the  Soviets  are  well -aware  of 
the  potential  value  of  labor  unions  for 
war-time  sabotage  demonstrated  in 
against  the  Nazi.s  Even  in  peacetime, 
labor  unions  can  be  a  powerful  force 
to  disrupt  government  programs  and 
halt  production  or  destroy  industrial 
facilities. 

Sixth.  Moscow  has  showTi  how  labor 
•jnions  may  even  be  decisive  In  bringing 
down  a  government  m  a  coup  d'etat- 
Sometimes  a  mere  politicaJ  strike — If 
sufficiently  widespread — can  focus  dis- 
content on  a  few  grievances  that  brings 
a  government  to  a  halt  In  its  more  sin- 
ister form,  labor  unions  can  seize  control 
of  strategic  industries  and  critical  loca- 
tions such  as  printing,  electricity  com- 
munications, transportation,  airports 
and  train  stations. 

With  this  bpse.  unions  under  Commu- 
nist control  can  overthrow  a  tiovernment 
such  as  C^echoslovakia  in  1947.  or 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  great 
strength  to  demand  tliat  the  Communist 
Party  be  included. 

Such  are  the  le.ssons  of  books  like  Jar. 
Valdtin's  "Out  of  the  Night."  Willard 
Belling  s  "Pan  Arabism  and  Labor."  G  E 
Lynd's.  "The  Politics  of  African  Trade 
Umonism.""  and  Roy  Godson's  '  Ameri- 
can Labor  and  European  Politics  '"  These 
are  not  lessons  for  the  past  only.  Moscow- 
today  maintains  a  network  of  inter- 
national labor  organizations  throughout 
the  world,  trains  annually  over  2.000 
carefully  selected  union  leaders  from 
Europe  and  the  Third  World,  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  wntings  of  the  Institute 
of  the  International  Labor  Movement  in 
Moscow  the  Soviets  believe  that  the  po- 
litical role  of  labor  organizations  will  be 
critical  to  the  establishment  of  world 
socialism  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Too  many  Americans  are  obsessed  with 
Soviet  militar>'  might,  worried  about  di- 
rect Soviet  military  conquests,  while  all 
the  time  the  Soviets  are  busy  not  only 
building  up  conventional  and  strategic 
milltar>-  forces  which  our  Government 
can  and  will  match,  but  also  expanding 
their  influence  among  the  working  men 
of  the  world  where  our  country  has  re- 


lied largely  on  the  efforts  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  rather  than  th.e  U.S.  Government. 
At  the  very  least,  American  trade  union 
leaders  deserve  the  appreciation  of  us  all 
for  their  international  efforts. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  them 
in  expressing  my  personal  appreciation 
for  the  work  that  I  know  they  do  in  try- 
ing to  have  a  free  labor  movement  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  minority's  time. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981-83 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  order  require  the  Senate  to 
return  to  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  is  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 119.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con  Res  119) 
revising  tlie  congressional  budget  lor  the 
United  S'ates  Government  for  the  fiscad  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  2  hours  for  debate  on  either  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr  Dole  ■  or  on  a  discussion  of  the  tax 
cut  issue,  which  is  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings'  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr   Dole ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  believe  that  the  parties  mentioned  by 
the  Chair  were  under  the  impresMon  the 
Senate  would  probably  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  at  11  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

RECESS   fNTII.    1  I    A  M 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Therefore. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  recessed  until  11 
a  m   today 

There  beii.B  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:49  am.  recessed  until  11  am.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd  ' . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  we  are  awaiting  the 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  our  distin- 
puished  colleague  from  Kansas  'Mr 
Dole  I  to  present  his  amendment.  We 
have  also  alerted  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas iMr.  Bi'MPERS'.  Pending  their 
attendance.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested 
The  time  is  to  be  charged  to  which  side' 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob'ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BoREN ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
feelings  about  a  tax  cut  have  long  been 
knowTi.  I  feel  very  strongly  we  should 
proceed  with  one. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
think,  has  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  rebuilding  of  America. 

One  problem  we  lace  today  in  our 
economy  is  that  business  is  indecisive  as 
to  what  it  will  be  able  to  do  in  spending 
money  for  new  capital  goods  Decreasing 
productivity  is  a  basic  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  the  lowest  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity of  any  major  industrial  nation 
in  the  world. 

We  look  at  countries  like  Japan,  For- 
mosa, and  South  Korea  that  have  rates 
of  productivity  increase  far  beyond  ours 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something 
about  reducing  inflation  in  the  long  run, 
we  must  increase  productivity  in  this 
country.  We  should  be  putting  more 
products  on  the  shelf,  more  efficiently 
and  selling  them  at  a  cheaper  price. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  strength 
of  the  American  dollar,  one  of  the  best 
ways  IS  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
international  trade  How  we  measure 
up  against  other  m.ajor  trading  nations 
is  the  true  test,  the  crucible,  of  our  eco- 
nomic efficiency 

Yet  we  continue  to  have  huge  deficits 
in  our  trading  accounts 

We  have  to  hone  our  tools  and  Im- 
prove our  technolog>'  That  will  mean 
major  capital  investments;  it  will  re- 
quire new  schedules  to  lower  the  pe- 
riod of  deprecation  so  we  can  have  in- 
creased cash  flow  wiihm  a  corporation, 
so  American  firms  can  reinvest  and 
start  doing  something  about  keeping 
jobs  at  home,  not  exporting  them  over- 
seas That  Is  what  has  been  happening 
to  our  country. 

Many  people  hear  talk  about  depre- 
ciation schedules,  and  assume  we  are 
talking  about  a  tax  cut  for  busmess 
They  could  not  be  more  wTong  It  is 
not  just  for  business.  It  is  a  tax  cut  for 
labor  It  is  a  tax  cut  for  the  consumer, 
to  get  the  cost  of  ln-:ng  dowTi.  It  is  a 
tax  cut  to  create  jobs  and  keep  them 
at  home. 

We  have  got  to  understand  how  diCS- 
cult  things  have  become  for  miUions 
of  Americans  who  are  running  as  hard 
as  they  can  just  to  stay  even  in  an  era 
of  inflation. 

Next  year,  with  bracket  creep,  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  and  higher  social 
security  taxes  the  American  people  will 
have  to  pay  $86  billion  in  new  taxes 
That  is  a  heavy  burden  to  ask  them  to 
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bear  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  an  unfair 
CSrden  and  I  believe  we  ^^^ve  an  obU- 
Mtlon  to  provide  some  Ux  relief  to  the 
long-suffennK  American  wage  earner 
and  to  American  busmess 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  just 
came  out  with  a  report  showing  that 
over  the  next  decade  we  will  have  to 
create  15  million  net  new  jobs  in  this 
country-15  million  of  them 

The  report  also  suggests  that  we  will 
see  an  Increase  in  the  age  of  the  Amer- 
ican worlcer  We  will  see  almost  10  mil- 
lion additional  women  come  into  the 
worlilng  force  How  are  we  going  to  ac- 
commodate this  vast  demand  for  jobs— 
for  opportunity— without  an  expanding 
and  growing  economy?  A  lax  cut  will 
enable  America  to  generate  the  cash  flow- 
to  grow  and  expand,  to  create  new  Jobs. 
It  can  also  help  us  remain  competitive 
In  world  trade 

There  arc  those  who  say  that  a  tax 
cut  would  add  $30  billion  to  $40  billion 
to  the  deficit   That  is  not  the  fact 

The  net  amount,  if  we  pass  a  tax  cut 
January  1.  would  be  an  addition  of  about 
$17  billion  to  the  deficit  But  we  begin  to 
get  feedback  from  that  kind  of  Invest- 
ment 

This  particular  tax  bill,  also  includes 
a  stock  option  provision  that  gets  the 
professional  manager  an  entrepreneurial 
interest  in  his  company  s  long  term 
growth. 

One  problem  today  with  inflation  is 
managements  own  mmd-set  We  see 
management  making  decLsions  based  on 
what  their  bonus  will  be,  and  that  bonus 
is  decided  by  how  this  years  perform- 
ance measures  up  against  last  years 

With  that  sort  of  approach,  '.here  is  no 
way  management  will  make  the  long- 
term  investments  tor  research  and  de- 
velopment that  can  help  the  technologi- 
cal  breakthrough. 

Many  American  businessmen  look  at 
an  R  i  D  expense  and  say,  "Why  .should 
I  do  that^  One  of  my  successors  will  get 
the  credit  " 

That  outlook  is  as  short  as  a  politi- 
cian looking  ahead  to  the  next  election , 
and  not  wanting  to  do  something  with 
the  payoff  way  down  the  line,  to  be  sure 
It  was  done  before  the  elect. on  period 

There  is  no  quick  fix  to  turn  our  econ- 
omy around  and  get  the  country  re- 
building again 

What  we  have  to  do  i.s  make  some  long- 
term  decislon.s  to  get  this  country  grow- 
ing 

When  wo  talk  about  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, we  say.  "Well,  you  will  only 
increase  it  by  mayt)e  1  percent  a  year,  or 
maybe  15  percent,  or  maybe  2  percent 
a  year  So  what?" 

But  what  we  have  to  look  at  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  thai  trend  of  in- 
crease over  a  period  of  years. 

Through  the  18th  century.  England 
had  only  about  1  percent  to  2  percent 
better  productivity  than  the  Continent 
But  It  was  a  country  that  began  to  domi- 
nate the  entire  world  because  of  that 
Improvement  In  productivity 

That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
accomplish  here  in  America. 

What  about  the  marriage  penalty,  and 
the  problem  couples  are  facing  around 
the  United  States  today:*  This  particu- 


lar piece  of  legislation  takes  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  trying  to  correct  the 
marriage  penalty 

What  about  savings'  We  see  savings 
in  this  country  at  the  lowest  rate  of  any 
major  nation  in  the  world  We  sa\^d  at 
about  4  percent  IhLs  year  The  Japanese 
.save  at  about  22  percent,  the  Germans 
and  French  at  about  13  percent 

Unless  we  save  more  where  will  we  get 
the  capital  to  build  the  new  homes,  or 
the  capital  to  invest  in  the  new  machin- 
ery and  equipment  we  so  urgenlly  need 
III  this  country'' 

This  p.irticular  piece  of  legislation  that 
pas.sed  the  F"lnance  Comnntlee  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  1  has  broad  bif-artisan  support 
It  IS  endorsed  by  liberals  and  con.serva- 
tlves.  and  it  ha.s  a  savings  incentive  in  it. 
to  try  to  increase  .savings  in  this  coun- 
try 

So  I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr  President 
that  we  need  a  tax  cut  We  have  seen  the 
Democratic  President  sav  that  he  had 
hi.s  tax  bill  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  effec- 
tive as  of  January  1  We  have  seen  the 
President-elect  have  his  tax  bill  which 
he  wanted  effective  January  1,  1981  We 
have  seen  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee pa.ss  a  bipartisan  bill  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  1  to  be  effective  January  1.  1981 
When  we  have  had  tliat  kind  of  consen- 
sus, then  why  delay''  Why  not  move 
ahead  and  put  a  tax  cut  into  effect'' 

If  we  fail  to  act,  busine.s.s  will  be  faced 
With  uncertainty  They  will  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  or  what  can 
be  done  because  of  the  tax  situation, 
because  they  will  not  know  when  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  go  in,  when  the 
new  depreciation  sch"dule  will  go  in 

With  that  kind  of  attitude,  what  do 
they  do''  Thev  wait  They  do  not  buy  the 
capital  equipment  They  wail  to  see 
when  the  elTerlive  dale  of  new  legisla- 
tion I.s  it  going  to  be  m  July  of  next 
year? 

If  we  do  not  pa.ss  a  tax  bill  at  th'.s 
time  we  will  see  a  new  ConKress  m 
January  There  will  be  many  new  faces, 
new  committee  assignments  I  think  it 
is  unlikelv  thul  we  could  have  a  tax  bill 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  be- 
fore July 

Today  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  broad,  bipartisan  support  for  a 
lax  cut  in  the  Finance  Committee,  in  the 
Senate,  and  among  the  American  people 
Under  the  circumstances  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  act  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  fulfill  that  oblitration 

Mr    BUMPERS  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President  I  be- 
lieve I  have  lime  under  the  agreement 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  be  adiusted  so  that 
we  can  move  forward  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  BVMPERS'  and  then  lake  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'"  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
IS  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recog- 
ruzed. 


OP  AmmiMiirr  no   itts 
(Purpose     To  provide   budget  »uthor1ty  for 
th*  disaster  lo«n  fund  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnLstnitlon  I 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Bcmp- 
r.R.s  t'tT  himself  Mr  Eaclcton.  Mr  Pbto« 
and  Mr  BoacN.  proposes  an  unprlnled 
amendment  numbered  1773 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disf»ensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  page  2.  line  12  strike  out  ■•»699.800 - 
000000     and    Insert    "»700, 100. 000.000 

On  page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  '1778.800- 
000  000     and   insert    '1778.898.000.000' 

On  page  2  line  14.  strike  out  ■'♦852.600.- 
Ooii  0(K)     and  insef.     »852  068  ()00  000  " 

On  page  2  line  18.  strike  out  "teSS.OOO.. 
000  000     and    Insert   "$633  400  000,000' 

On  page  2  line  17  strike  out  "•709,900,- 
000  000      and    Insert      1709,994,000,000" 

On  pa«e  2  line  18,  strike  out  "•777,700,- 
000  000     and  inierl     »777,803  000,000  " 

11   -la.e  2    1  iir  22    strike  out  $17,900,- 

000  000     and  Insert  "•-•18  300,000,000" 

On  pa«e  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "  $11,200.- 
000  000     and  Insert  "       $11  294,000.000"" 

On  p.ige  2  line  24,  strike  out  "  •  $14,400,- 
000  000"    and  Insert    "  •  $14, 297, 000. 000" 

On  fjage  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "$961,800,000,- 
000     and  lasert  "$962  200, 000, 000" 

On  page  3.  line  2  strike  out  ■"$1  003, 000.- 
OOn.OOO     and  Insert  "$1,003,494  000,000" 

On  page  3  line  3.  strike  out  ""$1  021 .600. - 
000  000"  and  Insert  •"$1,022,197,000  000" 

On  [!«►;(•  3  line  fi  strike  out  $40  900  000.- 
000    and  Insert  •"$41^00,000.000^ 

On  [)»»;»•  i  line  7  strike  out  $4!  200.000- 
000  ■  and  Insert  •$41  2»4  000  000  • 

On  page  3  line  8.  strike  out  "$18,600,000- 
000    and  insert  "$18  703  000  000" 

On  oage  7  line  1  strike  out  "•$8,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  ""$9,200,000,000" 

On  page  7  line  2  strike  out  •••9,700,000,000" 
and  insert  ••$10,100,000,000" 

On  pRL-e  7  line*  strike  out  •$8  600  000  000^ 
and  Insert    •$8,698,000,000'" 

On  page  7  line  5  strike  out  "'$8  800,000,000- 
and  Insert    "$8  894  000,000"" 

On  page  7  line  7  strike  out  '"•8,700.000  000"' 
and  In-sert    "$8  768  000  000" 

On  page  7  line  8  strike  out  ■$8.600,000. 000"" 
and  In-sert  -$8  703  OOO.OOO'^ 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  F>resldent.  this 
amendment  adds  $500  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $400  million  in  outlays  to 
the  n.scal  year  1981  budget  in  function 
450  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment This  amount  will  fund  the  Disas- 
ter Loan  F\ind  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  disaster  loans  to 
farmers  and  businesses  devastated  by 
droughts  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other 
disasters 

The  budget  request  of  an  additional 
$1  3  billion  was  submitted  on  September 
4  1980  after  the  Budget  Committee 
marked  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 119  and  therefore,  consideration 
was  not  given  to  this  request  The  House 
Budget  Committee  did  consider  this 
budget  request  during  lUs  consideration 
of  the  second  budget  resolution  and  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  an  allowance 
was  made  for  this  disaster  request. 
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My  amendment  provides  room  in  this 
resolution  so  that  the  Disaster  Loan 
Fund  of  the  SBA  Ls  not  depleted  prior 
to  the  lime  that  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes The  amount  I  am  proposing  to 
add  should  take  the  Small  Busine.ss  Ad- 
ministration through  March  of  next 
year. 

Mr  President  I  wish  to  point  out 
.some  things  to  my  colleagues  about  my 
deep  and  abiding  concern  about  this 
matter. 

Numerous  times  during  our  Nation's 
history  natural  disasters  have  occurred 
which  have  resulted  in  severe  physical 
and  economic  injury  for  many  of  our 
citizeas  Each  time  our  Goverriment  has 
responded  wiUi  aid  and  a.ssistance,  the 
most  recent  example  being  the  enormous 
devastation  which  occurred  when  Mount 
St  Helens  erupted  In  the  fl.scal  year 
1980  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
we  provided  roughly  $900  million  in 
disaster  aid  for  those  suffering  from  the 
disa.sler. 

Bv  the  same  token,  Mr,  President,  we 
must  provide  sufficient  disaster  aid  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  becau.se 
many  of  them  have  been  virtually  wiped 
out  by  Ihks  summers  heat  and  drought 
The  drought  we  have  just  experienced 
is  without  a  doubt  the  most  severe  one 
in  my  lifetime  and,  unless  sufficient  dis- 
aster loans  are  made  available  to  farmers 
in  many  State.s  hundreds  will  be  forced 
out  of  business. 

From  June  2  to  July  20.  my  State  of 
Arkansas  received  only  0  7  inches  of  rain 
To  further  complicate  matters,  between 
June  26  and  August  26  of  this  year,  Ar- 
kansas experienced  56  days  of  tempera- 
ture.s  in  excess  of  100  degrees  The  New 
York  Times  ediuon  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 12.  1980.  surveyed  the  drought  dam- 
age wilh  a  feature  anticle  on  a  farmer 
in  my  Stale  The  article  concluded: 

In  l.ne  hardest  hit  states  esiLoiates  of  crop 
and  livestock  los.^e^  have  ranpcd  from  $800 
million  for  Arkansas  to  $1  5  billion  for  Mis- 
souri though  such  estimates  are  far  from 
precise  Crop  weather  sperlallst-s  say  Arkansas 
is  now  sufTerlng  the  worse  damage 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr.  President,  this 
summer's  drought  virtually  destroyed 
the  soybean  crop  in  Arkansas.  Of  "the 
roughly  4  8  million  acres  of  .soybeans 
planted  m  Arkansas  thLs  year,  at  least 
65  percent  of  the  crop  was  lost.  This  less 
alone  will  exceed  $500  million.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  crop  was  lost  or  some 
$100  million.  FXirther.  millions  of  dollars 
of  chickens  were  killed  when  extraordi- 
nary temperatures  existed.  When  all  of 
the  losses  in  my  State  alone  are  added. 
Mr.  President,  the  figure  approaches  $1 
billion  In  hght  of  these  figures,  coupled 
with  the  estimates  from  other  States, 
the  demand  on  our  agricultural  lending 
agencies  will  be  tremendous. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  here  to  debate 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  SBA 
should  be  making  agricultural  disaster 
loans  As  we  all  know,  this  was  .settled  bv 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  96-302.  For 


dLsasters  commencing  after  July  2,  1980, 
SBA  will  only  make  agricultural  disaster 
loans  if  a  farmer  has  been  relused  or  is 
ineligible  for  a  comparable  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  This 
change  was  needed  because  FmHA  Is  the 
proper  lending  agency  for  farmers.  How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  tlie  drought  which 
occurred  this  summer  SBA  will  be  mak- 
ing disaster  loans  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  provide  room  in  this 
budget  re.solution  for  that  activity.  The 
sheer  weight  of  the  caseload  which  Is 
currently  confrontmg  FmHA  and  SBA 
mandates  that  both  agencies  be  totally 
involved  or  many  farmers  will  be  put  In 
financial  jeopardy  simply  because  their 
applications  were  not  acted  upon  There- 
fore. Mr  President.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion to  provide  room  to  accommodate  the 
pending  disaster  loan  request  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
Its  passage 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  be  deluged  with 
loan  applications  in  December.  January, 
and  February  Many  farmers  will  be  able 
to  get  loans  from  their  banks  Other 
farmers  prefer  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration because,  if  they  are  not 
credit  worthv,  they  can  go  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  get  disas- 
ter loans  at  5  percent  Under  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  this  drought,  FmHA  cannot 
make  disaster  loans  to  credit  worthy 
borrowers 

However,  the  Small  Busine.ss  Admin- 
istration can  make  disaster  loans  to 
credit  worthy  borrowers,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  interest.  If  you  are  not 
credit  worthy  you  can  get  the  loan  at  5 
percent  However,  If  you  are  credit 
worthy  you  can  borrow  it  from  SBA  at 
about  8'.!  or  8'2  percent  Therefore, 
many  people  will  go  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  help. 

I  anticipate  that  the  SBA  will  have  a 
huge  backlog  of  loan  applications  in 
January  and  February  when  farmers 
have  to  decide  whether  they  will  plant 
another  crop.  The  strain  on  all  of  our 
lending  agencies  will  be  tremendous 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  to  insure  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  enough 
money  to  take  them  through  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  Without  any  addi- 
tional money.  I  am  concerned  that  they 
will  run  out  of  money  before  that  time. 
Even  if  they  do  not.  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  opening  sessions  of  a  new"  Con- 
gress know"  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  it  is  difficult  to  pass  legis- 
lation quickly. 

I  am  trying  to  provide  enough  money 

in  the  disaster  loan  fund  to  take  them 

through  February  and  March.  After  the 

new  Congress  convenes,  if  they  do  need 

more  money,  we  will  at  least  have  time 

to  consider  the  request  and  act  on  it. 

That  is  the  substance  of  my  request  and 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Exhibit    1 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1980" 

Severt  Drought  Withers  tJ  S   Crops  in  Blow 

TO  Farmers  and  Consumers 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Scott.  Arkansas.  Sept  11 — A  devastating 
drought  Increasing  dally  In  Its  severity,  has 


withered  crops  In  a  broad  band  across  much 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Sutes 
bringing  heavy  losses  to  some  farmers  and 
rising  prices  l&r  consumers 

The  drought  has  resulted,  the  Agriculture 
Department  reported  today  in  sharply  re- 
duced yields  of  corn  soybeans  and  cotton 
crops  that  significantlj  aflect  the  costs  of 
food  and  clothing  [Page  Dl  |  But  farmers 
In  areas  the  drought  has  missed  have  bene- 
fited becau.se  they  can  sell  good  yields  of 
crups  at  increased  prices 

ARKANSAS   FARMERS    HURT 

Nowhere  has  the  drought  hit  harder  than 
here  in  central  Arkansas,  where  Sam  McOhee 
stood  the  otJier  day  looking  out  over  a  field 
where  the  dried  and  crusted  surface  was 
broken  by  deep  cracks  and  dotted  with  stunt- 
ed and  d.. mg  .soybean  plants 

The  plants  normally  a  rich  green  and 
nearly  waist -high  in  September,  were  hardly 
high  enough  to  reach  above  a  farm  worker's 
ankles  They  varied  from  large  patches  of 
sickly  yei;ow  to  those  of  dried  brown  the 
victims  of  a  season  when  weeks  heat  above 
100  degrees  scorched  the  earth  and  not 
enough  rain  fell  to  settle  the  dust. 

Nothing  can  save  those  b«ans  now."  said 
Mr  McGhee  The  field  was  symbolic,  he  said. 
a!  a  year  of  work  for  him  and  his  two  sons  on 
3-300  acres  of  soybeans  cotton  and  rice  that 
has  b.'-ought  him  nothing  except  a  loss  that 
l.e  figures  will  reach  $100,000 

Mr  McGhee  and  Don  Chapman,  a  neighlxjr 
who  expects  his  own  crop  losses  to  exceed 
$140000  are  representative  of  farmers  facing 
financial  disaster  in  Arkansas,  one  of  the 
states  that  has  been  hardest  hit  among 
many  sutTering  from  a  continuing  drought 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  arross  the 
nation  are  sutTering  to  a  lesser  degree. 

SOME    FARMERS    HAVE    BENEFITTED 

Becau.s?  of  widespread  "-osses  such  farm- 
ers and  sharply  reduced  national  crop  pro- 
ducti,n  consumers  are  feeling  the  efTerts  of 
rising  prices  of  grams  meats  and  vegetables, 
and  they  can  look  ahead  to  still  higher  food 
prices  next  year 

The  drought  has  reached  a  vast  Jagged 
arc  from  southern  ir.lnols  down  to  Texas. 
across  the  South  to  Georgia  and  up  the 
coastal  plant  to  New  England,  depleting 
yields  of  grains,  vegetables  and  cotton,  and 
raising  the  costs  of  feeding  livestock  Other 
pockets  of  the  drought  have  damaged  crops 
and  limited  livestock  grains  In  Montana,  the 
Dakota.s    Nebraska  and  Minnesota 

No  food  variety  appears  immune  from  the 
toll  Costing  more  ar?  meats  and  cooking 
oils  from  the  Middle  West,  sweet  corn  from 
the  t-astern  Seatoird.  tomatoes  from  New 
Jersey  and  potatoes  from  Maine  and  Long 
Island 

The  economic  efTects  of  the  dro'ught  can 
be  expected  to  last  we'.l  beyond  the  end 
of  the  yepr.  according  to  Dennis  Steadman. 
an  agricultural  specialist  with  Chase  Econo- 
metrics in  Bala  Cynwyd  .  Pa  '"Im  stUl 
looking  for  a  rapid  acceleration  in  producer 
prices  '"   he   said 

For  the  rest  of  the  year.  Mr  Steadman 
said  he  expects  retail  food  prices  to  In- 
crease at  an  annua!  rate  of  15  to  18  percent. 
For  1981.  he  said,  he  expects  food  price  in- 
creases to  average  abo-jt   12  percent. 

Much  of  that  he  said  wl'.'.  result  from 
higher  prices  for  meats,  supplies  of  which 
have  also  been  reduced  by  hot  and  dry 
weather  An  expected  Increase  of  3  percent 
m  beef  supplies  next  year  wll!  not  oflset  an 
expected  decline  of  10  to  13  percent  In  pork 
production,  he  said 

The  report  on  crop  production  Issued  to- 
day by  the  Agriculture  Department  showed 
more  drought  damage  to  major  crops  than 
the  departments  analysts  expected  when 
they  Issued  their  last  report  a  month  ago. 
The  reoort  projected  a  national  corn  har- 
vest of  6  53  billion  bushels,  2  percent  less 
than  the  August  forecast  and  16  percent  less 
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than  lasl  yf  ar  s  record  harveat  The  projec- 
tion for  soybeans  1  83  billion  bushels  shrank 
3  percent  in  the  month  and  reflected  an 
expected  decline  of  19  v)ercent  from  last 
year  s    production 

However.  Mr  Steadman  noted  that  thr 
mitrd  States  had  lar^e  K^am  reserves  As 
the  1980  cnip  year  tjegan  the  country  had 
grain  stoclts  that  equaled  24  percent  of  nor- 
mal consumption  as  BKalnst  15  percent  In 
1974    a  \ear  of  world  fcKjd  crisis 

Many  price  increa.ie.>.  of  cour-ie.  have  al- 
ready occurred.  runnlnK  as  hl|{h  as  36  per- 
cent for  corn  and  25  percent  for  hogs  and 
chickens  since  last  spring 

A  picture  varying  from  bounty  to  disas- 
ter m  farming  regions  around  the  country 
emerges  from  talks  with  farmers  and  wl'h 
private  and  government  crop  and  weather 
experts 

IOWA  ESCAPES  Losses 

Among  the  more  fortunate  are  farmers 
in  the  heart  of  the  corn  be't- In  Iowa, 
northern  Illinois  Michigan  Indiana  and 
Ohio  They  are  men  like  Robert  Baur  who 
grows  corn  and  cattle  on  a  lar^e  farm  in 
Iowa,  not  far  from  I>es  Moines  and  Marvin 
Slraub.  who  grows  corn  and  hogs  near  Kl- 
gln  m  northern  Illinois  Iowa  is  the  leading; 
corn-producing  state  »nd  Illinois  ranks  se<- 
ond  Like  northern  Illinois  Iowa  has  escaped 
drought  losses  and  both  of  those  farmers 
are  expecting  good  crops  this  year 

\t\  outline  of  the  areas  that  have  been 
hit  hardest  emerged  from  talks  with  crop 
and  weather  experrs  including  Lyle  Denny 
agricultural  meterologlst  for  a  ccxjperati. »■ 
Otnce  of  the  Agrlcultiire  fiepartment  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  Peter  l«av- 
Itt.  vice  presldetil  c  f  Weather  Services  Cor- 
poration, a  private  advisory  concern  based 
in  Bedford   Mass 

Prom  southern  Illinois,  the  areas  of  great- 
est dimculty  sweep  through  Missouri  and 
eastern  Kansas  and  down  through  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas  Into  Texas  hitting  hard- 
est there  in  the  high  plains  of  northwest 
Texas  Eastward  the  drought  ha.s  also  seared 
most  of  northeastern  Louisiana  and  western 
Mississippi,  which  are  cotton  and  soybean 
areas 

The  drought  also  touches  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  reaches  across  Ala- 
bama, but  It  strikes  most  severely  m  Georgia 
among  ijoutheastern  states  the  experts  said 
It  then  reaches  upward  along  the  coastal 
plain,  hitting  the  cen'ral  taroilnas  and  east- 
'in  areas  of  Virginia  Delaware  Maryland 
Pennsylvania.    New    Jersey   and   New    York 

POTATO    AREA.S    ArnCTCD 

In  New  England  the  experts  said,  crop 
areas  of  Maine  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
have  been  drier  than  normal,  out  the  areas 
of  the  Northeast  hit  hardest  have  been  Con- 
necticut and  eastern  New  York  Including 
potato-growing  areas  of  Long  Island 

In  the  East,  they  noted,  the  drought  has 
hit  areas  that  supplv  much  of  the  regions 
local  vegetables  As  a  result  Mr  Leavitt  said 
not  only  are  crops  smaller  but  the  qual- 
ity of  such  vegetables  as  sweet  corn  has  suf- 
fered On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  dry 
weather  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  po- 
tatoes A.S  a  result  of  reduced  supplies. 
vegetable  prlce<  have  rl.sen  m  the  last  month 
evfn  more  sharply  than  meat  prices 

Still  the  most  widespread  drought  dam- 
age to  crops  Is  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Southwest  From  central  mid  southern  II- 
IlnoLs  southward  a  squeeze  on  farmers  re- 
sulting  from  the  drought   bt-glns  to  tighten 

Whole  fields  of  corn  viewed  recently  in  a 
triangle  between  Normal.  Springfield  and 
Decatur  In  central  riUnols  had  been  withered 
by  the  heat  and  drought,  while  other  nelds 
that  appeared  to  be  thriving  farmers  said 
would  produce  little  grain  because  heat  had 
Interfered  with  the  pollnatlon  process 


EIGHT    Bl'SMEU    AN    AOE 

As  a  result.  In  southern  Missouri  and  rrvanv 
other  areas,  farmers  like  Lendal  Rose  whoae 
pastures  near  Springfield  are  dry  whose  cat- 
tle are  languishing  and  whose  st tinted  so\- 
beans  bear  unfilled  p<xls  commiserate  with 
otiers  like  his  neighbor  who  .ecently  cut  a 
held  of  barren  stalks  of  corn  and  chopping 
them  up  for  cattle  feed 

in  the  hardest-hit  states  estimates  of  crop 
and  llvetitock  losses  have  ranged  from  l8oo 
million  for  Arkansas  to  II  5  tjlllion  for  Mis- 
souri though  such  estimates  are  far  from 
precise  Crop  weather  specialists  sav  Arkan 
sas    Is    now    suffering    the    worst    damage 

•  Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  when 
the  BuilKet  Committee  took  action  on 
both  the  first  and  second  concurrent 
resolul  ons.  they  based  their  decisions 
on  a  set  of  assumptions  One  of  those  as- 
sumptions was  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  'SBAi  disaster  loan 
fund  would  need  only  limited  new  budget 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1981,  that  no 
out-of-the-ordinary  disasters  would 
take  place  As  we  all  know,  quite  the  op- 
pos.te  has  happened  Our  country  ha.-^ 
just  emerged  from  the  worst  summer  of 
adverse  weather  in  recent  memory  Heat 
records  were  continuously  broken  com- 
bined with  a  record  lack  of  rainfall  In 
tenns  of  loss  of  life  and  of  economic 
damage    the  costs  were  staggennK 

Perhaps  the  hardest  hit  in  economic 
terms  was  our  Nation's  farmers  In  Mis- 
souri alone  the  estimated  lavses  exceed 
$1  billion  Yields  on  corn  and  ?raln 
sorghum  were  down  by  over  50  percent 
and  soybean  yields  dropped  bv  one-third 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
BfMPERs  merely  seeks  to  recognize  that 
the  Government  i.s  going  to  have  to  make 
good  on  the  programs  that  are  in  place 
to  provide  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
with  the  pronomir  relief  thev  need  to 
stay  in  business  I.  as  much  as  anyone  in 
the  Semite  recognize  the  need  to  hold 
Federal  .sf>ending  down  But  we  should 
not  play  games  by  including  in  our 
budget  assumptions  figures  that  we  all 
know   are  completely    unrealistic 

The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
make  the  loans  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
aster program,  and  let  me  emphasize 
that  we  are  just  talking  about  loans 
which  will  be  paid  back  with  interest 
The  farmers  of  this  country  deserve  to 
know  that  their  government  recognizes 
this  obligation  and  that  monev  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  budget  to  meet  it 

This  is  all  we  are  asking  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment  • 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  outlined  the  problem  It  is  our 
understamling  that  inasmuch  as  this  is 
close  to  being  an  entitlement  program 
very  obviously  it  will  have  to  be  funded. 
The  main  concern,  iis  I  understand  It, 
IS  about  the  funds  expiring  m  February 
or  March 

Tlie  House-passed  budget  resolution 
has  $1  1  billion  more  in  budget  authority 
than  the  Senate  has  They  had  $18  bil- 
lion, but  then  they  added  an  acro.ss-the- 
board  cut.  so  they  have  $1  1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1  5  billion  in  out- 
lays to  provide  for  thLs  particular  pro- 
gram 


I  have  tried  to  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we 
woiUd  not  raise  any  budget  point  on  the 
continuing  resolution  There  could  be  a 
continuing  resolution  making  certain  of 
the  amounts  In  there. 

As  I  have  explained  In  earlier  debate 
on  particular  provisions  of  this  bill,  «e 
had  estimated  some  8 '2  percent  unem- 
ployment. In  estimating  the  8'2-percent 
unemployment,  we  put  several  hundreds 
of  millions  additional  in  there  for  un- 
employment compensation,  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  and  for  the  other 
programs. 

So  it  could  well  be  argued  that  our 
amount  is  a  little  high.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that,  of  course,  we  would  be  lucky 
to  get  out  at  the  $833  bOllon  level. 

I  am  willing  to  adjust  and  try  to  han- 
dle It  in  conference  We  do  not  want  to 
add  onto  the  deficit  on  the  floor  at  this 
I>articuJar  point 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  a  point  to  make  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  between  SEA  and  Farmers 
Home  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  our  chairman. 

Mr  President,  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  this  budget  Yesterday. 
Senator  Domenici  and  I  ofTered  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Finance  Committees  to  reduce 
spending  so  that  we  could  live  within 
this  budget  For  procedural  reasons,  the 
Senate  was  unable  to  vote  on  our  amend- 
ment 

If  we  expect  to  live  wnthln  the  spend- 
ing totals  before  u.s.  we  wtU  have  to 
choose  in  favor  of  priority  sp)ending  re- 
quiremenus.  at  the  expense  of  lower 
priority  items  This  means  that  we  will 
have  to  fund  the  SBA  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram within  the  parameters  of  this  reso- 
lution TliLs  program  has  always  been  a 
high  priority  item  the  Congress  has 
never  failed  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds 

The  budget  resolution  accommodates 
funding  for  the  SBA  di.saster  loan  pro- 
gram based  on  CBO  s  estimates  for  a 
normal  disaster  year  It  assumes  that 
most  agricultural  di.saster  lending  will  be 
(  arried  out  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration This  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  35-302 

Since  the  time  we  reported  thus  sec- 
ond budget  resolution,  the  administra- 
tion submitt.ed  an  amended  budget  re- 
quest of  $1  3  billion  for  the  SBA  disaster 
loan  program  This  request  is  needed  to 
pro\ide  disaster  loans  to  farmers  who 
suffered  drought  lo.sses  which  began  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  Public  Law  36- 
302  on  July  2 

Mr  President,  the  administration  has 
I  believe,  been  lax  m  lUs  handling;  of 
drought  disaster  declarations  All  of  the 
d's;tster  declarations  were  made  after  the 
efTective  date  of  the  new  law.  but  all  of 
them  so  far  have  been  made  effective 
prior  to  July  2  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  effective  dates  of  re- 
cent d'sasler  declarations  and  the  start- 
ing dates  of  the  droughts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
raCAL     YKAJi     1981     DisASTZU     AutmttTtrr. 

Physical    DmoucHT    Disabtd    Loan    UK- 

LAIlATIONB 

MINirCSOTA 

July  3  and  10  1980— Oovernor  r^quastod 
SBA  Physical  Disaster  Declaration  for  15 
counties  _^ 

August  ai,  1980— ASCS  survey  report  veri- 
fied disaster  Ui  15  counties. 

Drought  dates. 

14  counties— droughts  l>eg»n  In  January- 
July,  1980  ^  ,„^ 

1  county— drought  began  In  fall  of  19TO 

September  5.  1980 — SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area— 15  counties. 

TSXA8 

First  declaration: 

July  28.  1880 — Oovernor  requested  SBA 
physical  disaster  declaration  for  49  counties 

ASCS  survey  report  verlf\ed  disaster  in  47 
counties 

Drought  dates — 47  counties: 

43  counties— droughu  t>egan  In  March- 
July.  1980 

3  counties — droughts    l>egan    in    Octol>er. 

1979 

1  county — drought  began  in  August,  1979 

1  county — drought  began  in  September. 
1979. 

August  12,  1980 — SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area — 47  counties 

Second  declaration 

July  28  and  August  13  and  36,  1980— Oov- 
ernor requested  SBA  physical  dlsa,ster  dec- 
laration  for  an   additional   26   counties. 

ASCS  survey  report  verified  disaster  In  28 
counties 

Drought  dates— 28  counties: 

34  counties— drought  began  In  January- 
June,   1980 

1   county — drought  began  In  May,   1979 

1  county — drought  began  In  August.  1979 

1  county — drought  began  in  September. 
1979 

1  county — drought  began  in  November 
1979 

September  5,  1980— SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area— 28  ccuntlea 

MOKTANA 

June  16  1980— Oovernor  requested  SBA 
physical  disaster  declaration  for  21  counties 

ASCS  survey  report  verified  disaster  in  21 
counties. 

Drought  dates: 

5  counties— droughts  began  In  March - 
April     1980 

4  counties — droughts  began  In  spring 
summer    1980 

4  counties— droughts  began  during  1980 
crop  year 

5  counties — droughts  began  in  October. 
1979 

2  counties — droughts  began  in  September 
1979 

I  county — drought  began  In  November. 
1679 

August  5  1980 — SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area — 21    counties 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

September  4  1980— Governor  requested 
SBA  physical  di.saster  declaration  for  39 
"ountles 

ASCS  survey  verified  disaster  in  39 
counties. 

Drought  dates: 

39  counties — drouchts  began  in  March- 
Aueust,    1980. 

September  18  1980 — SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area  — 39  counties 

VTRCIVIA 

Aueust  6  1980— Oovernor  requested  SBA 
physical  di.saster  declaration  for  40  counties 
»nd  3  cities 


August  14,  1980 — ASCS  survey  report  veri- 
fied   disasters    In    40   counties   and   3    cities. 

Drought  dates 

40  counties  3  cities — droughts  began  in 
Pebruary-June.   1980 

Septeml>er  5,   1980 — SBA  declared  disaster 
loan   area — 40  counties/ 3  cities. 
Mtssotmi 

July  14.  1980 — Oovernor  requested  Presi- 
dential disaster  declaration  for  entire  State 

August  1  1980 — Oovernor  requested  SBA 
physical  and  economic  Injury  disaster  loan 
declaration  for  entire  State 

ASCS  was  not  given  opinion  on  incidence 
period  of  either  drought  conditions  or  exces- 
sively high  temperatures 

FmHA — stated  drought  conditions  existed 
in  Slate  since  April  1  1980  and  extremely 
high  temperatures  began  July  30  1980 
FmHA  made  its  Emergency  Loan  Program 
available  to  entire  State  FmHA  damage  sur- 
vey shows  107  of  Missouri's  114  counties 
sustained  physical  damage  to  qualify  for 
SBA  a.ssis lance 

September  5  1980— SBA  declared  disaster 
loan  area — 107  counties — based  on  FmHA 
Information  (remaining  7  counties  eligible 
for  dusaaler  loan  assistance  be.-ause  they 
are  adjacent  to  qualifying  counties) 

ARKANSAS 

July  10  1980 — Oovernor  requested  SBA 
Physical  loss  disaster  declaration  for  12 
counties  to  replace  7  607  400  chickens  killed 
by  excessive  heat  In  June-July  1983  Data 
did  not  qualify  any  of  the  12  counties 

July  16  1980 — Oovernor  amended  request 
for  dlsa.sler  declaration  for  all  75  Arkansas 
counties  for  drought  and  heat  los?e.>>- 

Juiy  16.  1980  -ASCS  survey  determines 
there  are  more  than  40  farms  In  each  county 
sufTenns  losses  from  heat  and  drought  June 
25— July  16.  1980 

July  17  1980 — SBA  declared  disaster  loan 
area — entire  Slate  for  drought  conditions 
and  excessive  heat  commencing  on  or  about 
June  25.  1980 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  this 
causes  existing  law — with  its  unrealistic 
interest  terms — to  apply  As  a  result, 
SBA  costs  have  now  risen  to  the  $2  0 
billion  mark  and  may  be  run  up  even 
further  by  the  year's  end. 

■Whether  the  entire  request  is  indeed 
nece.ssary  is  based,  in  large  mea.'ure.  on 
judgmental  calls  regarding  the  inci- 
dence period  of  drought  disasters  An 
initial  GAO  investigation  of  the  SBA 
drought  disaster  declarations  is  reveal- 
ing SBA  relys  solely  on  ASCS  survey 
reports,  when  available,  to  determine  the 
starting  dates  of  the  droughts  and  assess 
disa.ster  damage.  No  set  of  criteria  is 
established  for  determining  when  a 
drought  has  begun  Not  only  that,  but 
for  some  counties  in  a  number  of  States, 
the  drought  disaster  declaration  has 
been  backdated  to  the  fall  of  1979  I  do 
not  see  why  it  has  taken  so  long  for  a 
disaster  declaration  to  be  made  for  1979 
droughts  when  the  declarations  also 
cover  droughts  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year  It  is 
clear  that  criteria  to  guide  the  deter- 
mination as  to  when  a  drought  has  oc- 
curred should  be  established 

To  correct  this  problem  now  is  difB- 
cult.  Assistance  for  drought,  which  began 
after  July  2  of  this  year  will  no  longer 
be  given  by  SBA,  for  the  most  part  but 
will  be  limited  to  Farmers  Home  Still, 
after  working  for  2  years  to  achieve  the 
new  law,  it  is  disappointing  to  see  the 
cost  of  the  SBA  program  rise  to  the  $2 


billion  level — for  us  to  witness  a  similar 
situation  to  the  fiscal  year  1978  occur- 
rence which  gave  rise  to  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

CBO  calculates  using  the  administra- 
tion's present  estimate,  that  additional 
funding  for  the  SBA  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  $1.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.6  btllion  in  outlays  above 
the  second  budget  resolution  assumption, 
but  could  possibly  rise  as  high  as  $2.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

The  House-passed  budget  resolution 
allows  funding  of  the  SBA  disaster  loan 
program  at  a  $1.8  billion  level.  There  is 
clearly  room  for  a  desirable  compromise 
between  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  this  funding  re- 
quirement. 

Rather  than  adding  additional  money 
to  this  resolution,  sis  the  Bumpers 
amendment  proposes,  we  should  rely  on 
a  more  desirable  conference  outcome 
We  should  not  complicate  that  confer- 
ence by  raising  the  Senate  recom- 
mended budget  deficit  and  spending 
ceilings 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  argument 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  makes  Oklahoma  has  also 
been  hit  by  the  dry  weather,  the  drought 
of  this  summer  We  have  practically,  I 
think,  as  bad  weather  as  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  our  neighbor  Missouri. 

Obviously,  we  have  an  interest  in  see- 
ing that  the  legitimate  needs  of  farmers 
who  were  stricken  by  this  disaster  are 
met. 

The  problem  is,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  a  change  in  the 
disaster  law  that  will  cause  farmers  to 
go  not  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration but  to  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  obtain  loans  to  help  them 
get  through  these  periods  of  disaster 

For  some  reason  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. President  Carter  decided  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  cover  as  many  of 
these  droughts  as  possible  under  the 
old  rather  than  the  new  law. 

The  drought  disa.ster  declarations  that 
have  been  made  during  1980  have  all 
been  made  with  an  effective  date  prior 
to  July  2.  which  is  the  date  of  the  new 
law  came  into  effect 

The  problem  with  farmers  going  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  com- 
plicated. One  is  the  SBA  does  not  have 
enough  people  to  process  these  loans 
properly  Second,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  not  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  farmers  and  therefore  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  properly  evalu- 
ate the  requests  that  are  made. 

Then  the  real  problem  has  been  that 
the  Small  Business  Adm-nlstration  has 
had  more  liberal  lending  standards. 
Many  farmers  who  could  get  credit  else- 
where go  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  get  low-interest  loans  there 
which  is  simply  a  matter  of  economics. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  disaster.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  they  can  save  monev  by  getting 
these  Government  loans  at  SBA. 

It  is  my  hope  when  the  new  admlnis- 
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tratlon  comes  to  town  they  will  take  a 
look  at  this  administrative  decision  that 
was  made  to.  in  effect,  not  apply  the 
new  law  to  these  recent  disasters.  If 
that  happens  then  this  money  that  the 
farmers  who  have  had  these  disasters 
need  would  come  not  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  but  from  Farm- 
ers Home  which  is  where  1  believe  Con- 
gress intervded  It  to  come  from  and 
where  there  will  be  requirements  that 
end  some  of  the  abuses  that  have  occur- 
red In  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion handling  of  disaster  programs  m  the 
past. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  will  work  this 
out  in  conference  and  that  hopefully 
when  we  have  u  change  in  administra- 
tion the  law  which  Congress  has  passed 
will  be  made  effective  for  the  1980 
drought  and  the  funds  that  are  needed 
then  will  come  to  the  farmers  who  are 
eligible  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  not  from  the  Small 
Business   Administration 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  agree  with 
our  chairman  s  position  that  we  should 
not  Increase  our  budget  numbers  here 
in  the  Chamt)er  but  rather  work  this 
out  in  conference,  and  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  as  in- 
terested ais  he  Is  m  seeing  that  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  farmers  be  met  and 
that  the  action  we  take  in  conference 
will  be  Intended  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I  re- 
spect the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I 
know  his  feelings  about  the  concept  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  being 
Involved  In  making  disaster  loans  to 
farmers.  I  share  those  feelings  and  am 
certainly  not  here  to  defend  that  prac- 
tice The  Senator  knows  we  have  effec- 
tively taken  SBA  out  of  the  business  now. 
but  not  until  after  this  drought  com- 
menced 

The  date  of  July  2  does  not  deal  with 
when  the  disaster  is  declared  bv  the 
President.  It  has  meaning  in  determining 
when  the  drought  was  considered  to  have 
commenced.  In  Arkansas  the  disaster 
proclamation  for  the  whole  State  was 
issued  prior  to  July  2.  but  there  were 
some  other  States  where  a  proclamation 
was  not  made  until  after  that  date.  How- 
ever, the  drought  commenced  before 
July  2  which  renders  the  changes  made 
by  Public  Law  96-302  inapplicable.  This 
was  an  administrative  decision. 

I  certainly  know  that  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber Will  do  everythmg  they  can  to  pro- 
tect us. 

The  House  budget  resolution  has  $12 
billion  in  it  for  this  very  purpose  That  Ls 
the  budget  resolution  they  passed  yester- 
day of  $631  billion. 

I  Just  do  not  want  this  to  be  traded 
off  In  conference  because  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  real  thorough  discussion 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  about 
what  part  of  each  budget  is  going  to  be 
adopted.  If  the  dlatinguished  chairman 
will  assure  me  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  make  certain  that  there  Is  room,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  figures  I  am  talking 
about,  left,  or  in  other  words,  if  we  could 
recede  to  the  House  for  an  amount  that 


would  take  the  SBA  through  March  so 
that  when  we  come  back  here  next  year 
we  will  have  time  to  act.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  There  is  not  anything  worse  than 
farmers  gettmg  to  planting  time  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the 
SBA  or  both  havmg  this  big  surge  of  ap- 
phcations  and  not  enough  personnel  to 
handle  them  or  they  run  out  of  money. 

I  ju£t  want  to  make  sure  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Arkansas  who  have  just  suffered 
the  worst  disaster  m  the  history  of  my 
State  do  not  get  caught  in  that  kind  of 
a  bind 

I  speak  not  only  for  my  State  but  the 
farmers  of  Missouri,  the  laimers  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  farmers  Irom  other  States. 
One  can  look  at  the  map  and  see  the  dev- 
astation of  the  drought.  It  has  just  been 
a  disastrous  agricultural  year 

I  know  the  Senator  is  very  cogmzant 
of  that. 

Mr  HOLUNOS  Mr  President,  I  give 
that  assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd 
that  the  Senate  figure  at  the  moment 
is  unrealistic  It  is  unrealistic  because 
the  adminLstration  did  not  submit  its 
budget  amendment  until  alter  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  wsis  reported  to 
the  Senate  We  see  from  the  various 
schedules  given  us  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  where  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  both  work  on 
Small  Business  AdminLstration  appro- 
priations, the  amount  we  have  right  now 
IS  unrealistic  and  we  are  goin«  to  have 
to  come  near  that  amount  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  right  now 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and 
I  certainly  will  u.<te  all  the  good  persua- 
sion m  my  power,  what  liUle  it  is.  to 
bring  us  up  to  that  particular  amount 
because  I  do  not  want  our  farmers  In 
.South  Carolina  hurt  I  think  it  has  been 
estimated  to  have  Ijeen  in  the  vicinity 
of  almast  $90  million  alone  How  much 
Occurred  before  July  2?  I  think  the 
July  2  analysis  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  eminently  correct  When  the 
disaster  starts  Is  when  It  starts  and  you 
do  not  stop  it  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  It  Is  going  to  be  treated  before  the 
Farmers  Home  or  the  SBA 

So  all  after  July  2  are  going  now  to 
the  Farmers  Home,  and  SBA  Is  gearing 
up  In  this  administration  and  In  the  new 
administration  for  running  a  dlsappear- 
ln«  program  In  other  words,  responsi- 
bility Is  now  under  both  the  Small  Busl- 
ne.ss  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  But  after  this  drought  SBA  will 
be  mostly  out  of  this  particular  business 
and  all  the  disasters  then  that  will  have 
occurred  since  July  2  would  be  going 
before  the  Farmers  Home  But  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  our  SBA  budget  does 
have  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  we  will 
not  be  cauBht  In  .some  kind  of  change 
of  command  crunch  next  year  I  am 
definitely  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing about  It  I  do  not  want  my  farmers 
to  be  sitting  on  the  sidelines  waiting  for 
their  money  so  they  can  replant  and  get 
Into  another  crop  year 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President  as  the 
Senator  knows  we  have  to  have  some 
room  In  a  continuing  resolution  to  mit 
some  of  th's  monev  In  Th**  Imnortont 
thlncr  about  this  budget  resolution  Is  that 
we  have  some  room  left  so  that  when  a 


continuing  resolution  comes  before  the 
Senate  we  can  put  additional  money  in 
the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  will  have  the  lee- 
way 

Mr  BUMPERS.  With  that  under- 
standing Mr  President,  I  shall  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  decision  and  I  assure  him  I  will  do 
all  I  can  in  conference  to  accomplish 
the  objective  he  has  in  mind 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Eacli- 
TON,  Pryor.  and  Borcn  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  attributed 
to  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr    HOLUNGS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  Just  switch 
and  recognize  Senator  Chiles  for  his 
amendment,  and  thereafter  Senator 
Dole  for  his  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Vr  AMrKUMINT  NO     1774 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Domenici,  and  Senator 
Johnston 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wll  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr  Chiles  i  .  for 
himself.  Mr  DouENiri  and  Mr  Johnston 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1774 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  16   add  the  following  new  section: 

"S«c  i4i  It  l8  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  due  to  the  extreme  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  U  S  economy  the  possible  Inflationary 
effects  of  federal  regulations  and  legislation 
shall  be  carefully  monitored  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  nscal  restraint  Inflationary  eflecls 
should  therefore  be  a  prime  consideration  in 
developing  both  regulations  and  legislation^ 
In  order  to  coordinate  the  aggregate  eco- 
nomic impact  of  regulations  with  federal 
fiscal  policy  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  imp;emen:  a  Zero  Net 
Inflation  Impact"  policy  for  the  regulations 
promulgated  in  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
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1081  This  policy  will  require  the  President  to 
keep  an  accounting  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  all 
new  regulations  which  have  a  significant, 
measurable  coat  to  the  economy.  The  aggre- 
gate net  increase  in  costs  or  price  effects  of 
new  regulations  would  have  to  be  offset  by 
modifications  to  existing  regulations  which 
reduce  the  cosU  or  price  effecu  by  at  least 
that  amount  in  fiscal  year  1981,  as  well  as 
subsequent  fiscal  years  The  cost-saving 
modification  need  not  affect  the  same  area  of 
economic  activity  as  the  cost-Inducing  regu- 
lations The  President  should  institute  an 
exemption  procedure  to  assure  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  necessary  to  avert  any 
imminent  threat  to  health  and  safety 

It  Is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
should  issue  a  periodic  ■■inflation  scorekeep- 
ing^  report  which  shall  contain  an  estimate 
of  the  positive  or  negative  inflationary  ef- 
fects, wherever  measurable,  of  legislation 
enacted  to  date  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress  The  report  shall  also  Indicate  for 
each  bill  promptly  after  It  Is  reported  by 
a  Committee  of  Congress,  whether: 

1  It  Is  judged  u.^  have  no  .slgniflcant  posi- 
tive or  negative  impact  on  inflation; 

2  It  is  Judged  to  have  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive inflationary  iinpnri  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  terms  of  bo'h  dollar  amounts  and 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index    or 

3  It  Is  Judged  likely  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  inflation,  but 
the  amount  cannot  be  determined  Immedi- 
ately 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  the  Senate  accepted 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  34.  Our  amendment  will  augment 
the  antl-inflatlon  policy  of  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  setting 
forth  a  ■zero  net  inflation  impact"  pol- 
icy for  Federal  regulations  issued  In  the 
remainder  of  1981 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  fight  against  inflation 
But  we  need  to  take  other  actions  as 
well.  I  know  that  when  I  talk  with  busi- 
nessmen from  my  .State  about  inflation, 
they  are  as  much  concerned  with  Federal 
regulations  as  with  the  Federal  deficit. 

ZERO    INTLATION    FROM    REGULATIONS 

Our  amendment  says  that  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  climate,  we  ought  not  to 
add  any  inflationary  pressure  from  regu- 
lations This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  bring  Government  to  a  standstill.  We 
have  learned  to  cut  spending  for  old  pro- 
grams to  make  room  for  new  ones.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  existing  regulations  to  make  room  for 
new  ones. 

Some  important  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  create  a  regulatory  council 
and  keep  control  over  the  cost  of  new 
regulations  Unfortunately,  the  focus  has 
been  on  the  cost  of  new  regulations  com- 
ing out,  not  on  the  existing  body  of  regu- 
lations The  pressures  of  work  to  look  at 
only  the  new  additions  will  always  exist. 
My  amendment  sets  up  a  situation  where 
the  agencies  will  have  to  look  at  existing 
regulations. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  we 
institute  a  full  "regulatory  budget"  com- 
parable to  the  spending  budget. 

I  happen  to  think  that  is  a  fine  goal, 
and  I  support  such  a  move  to  do  that 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  capacity 
yet  to  account  for  all  of  those  costs  or 
how  to  determine  what  an  appropriate 
level  should  be    But  I  think  we  can  set 


the  path  to  develop  that  kind  of  capacity 
as  this  amendment  gets  us  moving.  It 
says  that  the  President  will  have  to  set 
up  an  accounting  system  lor  those  new 
regulations  which  have  a  significant, 
measurable  cost  to  the  economy  We 
recognize  that  some  regulations  are  too 
minor  to  be  counted,  or  that  the  effects 
are  so  uncertain  that  no  one  could  put  a 
price  tag  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  regulations 
have  a  well-known  impact  and  would 
have  to  be  counted  "Zero  net  inflation 
Impact '  over  the  cour.=;e  of  a  year  means 
that  the  agencies  will  have  to  reexamine 
thf^ir  existing  regulations,  and  either 
.streamline  them  or  eliminate  some  pro- 
vLsions.  in  order  to  achieve  cost  reduc- 
tions that  offset  any  increases  from  new 
regulations  In  effect,  this  creates  a  "bal- 
anced budget  for  regulations  ' 

Mr  President,  right  now  we  have  the 
kind  of  situation  for  regulations  which 
we  had  for  spending  before  the  new 
budget  act  came  into  place  We  look  at 
each  regulation  and  weigh  Its  costs  and 
benefits.  But  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  total  cost  of  regulations  i.ssued 
during  the  year.  That  is  just  like  passing 
spending  bills  one  at  a  lime  without  over 
adding  to  see  what  the  total  figure  is 
going  to  be 

The  amendment  provides  two  kinds  of 
flexibility  since  wc  are  setting  out  on  a 
major  new  effort  First,  we  allow  regula- 
tory costs  in  any  one  area  of  economic 
activity  to  b3  offset  by  reductions  in  an- 
other area  For  example,  an  increased 
cost  for  environmental  protection  could 
be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  tax  reporting 
forms  What  we  are  looking  at  here  is 
the  total  economic  effect  for  the  whole 
government. 

The  second  form  of  flexibility  is  the 
requirement  of  a  waiver  provision  for  any 
emergency  regulations  necessary  to  avert 
an  imminent  threat  to  public  health  and 
safety.  I  think  it  is  very  rare  that  such 
an  emergency  waiver  would  be  needed, 
but  I  want  to  make  sure  it  is  available  so 
we  will  not  have  that  situation. 

INFLATION    SCOREKEEPING    FOR    LEGISLATION 

We  also  lack  an  overall  context  for 
monitoring  the  economic  effects  of  legis- 
lation The  Inflationary  Impact  of  any 
one  bill  may  seem  too  small  to  forgo  the 
benefits  of  that  bill  Yet  we  have  found 
that  there  is  a  large  cumulative  effect  on 
inflation  if  we  pass  several  such  bills  in 
one  session.  That  is  what  happened  when 
Congress  raised  the  minimum  wage.  In- 
creased agricultural  price  supports, 
added  to  payroll  taxes  and  deregulated 
gas  prices,  all  in  a  single  session.  Each 
one  of  those  acting  by  itself  perhaps  did 
not  have  too  much  significance,  but  com- 
ing together  those  laws  added  signif- 
icantly to  the  underlying  price  pressures 
that  we  are  experiencing  today. 

I  do  not  think  we  yet  have  any  way  to 
set  a  number  for  the  acceptable  total 
economic  impact  of  legislation.  But  we 
do  need  a  comprehensive  screening  meth- 
od so  we  know  what  we  are  facing  when 
we  vote  on  any  bill.  We  need  to  know  the 
effects  of  both  legislation  enacted  to 
date,  and  of  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
various  committees,  that  we  are  likely  to 
pass  later  on. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time.  I  yield  so  much  lime  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  need. 

Mr.  CHILES  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Again,  the  current  situation  is  just 
like  the  old  method  of  passing  spending 
bills  one  by  one,  without  a  total  budget 
to  judge  them  against. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  set  up  a  small  unit  which  has 
teen  measuring  the  economic  impact  of 
legislation  While  they  have  provided 
some  useful  analyses,  they  only  pick  out 
reruin  bills,  and  some  with  major  poten- 
tial impact  have  slipped  by  We  cannot 
afford  a  hit  or  miss  system  on  inflation 
We  have,  therefore,  developed  a  work- 
able system  that  can  provide  Congress 
necessary  information  without  impeding 
Its  work. 

For  every  bill  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  have  to  indicate  whether: 

A  It  appears  to  have  no  significant 
pasitive  or  negative  impact  on  inflation; 
B  It  has  a  significant  positive  or  nega- 
tive inflation  impact,  and  the  amount  of 
impact  IS  specified  in  terms  of  both  dol- 
lar amounts  and  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index; 

C.  It  appears  likely  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant positive  or  negative  impact  on  in- 
flation, but  the  amount  cannot  be  deter- 
mined immediately. 

Most  legislation  will  probably  have  no 
Significant  impact  Where  CBO  and  the 
administration  have  been  working  on  an 
issue,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
an  estimate  right  away.  If  something 
comes  out  of  committee  that  is  drastic- 
ally different  from  what  people  had  been 
expecting,  or  if  there  was  no  adequate 
data  available,  the  bill  would  be  listed 
under  category  "C  The  Members  would 
then  decide  whether  the  bill  was  urgent 
enough  to  move  ahead  without  knowing 
the  economic  impacts,  or  whether  they 
would  wail  until  the  indicated  date  for 
the  estimate. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  would  put 
an  automatic  hold  on  the  bill.  The  in- 
formation would  simply  be  listed  in  the 
.■■corekeeping  report,  and  Members  could 
make  their  own  judgments 

Mr  President,  I  beheve  these  provi- 
sions will  add  a  major  dimension  to  the 
anti-mflation  fi.scal  policy  of  the  budget 
resolution  They  could  greatly  enhance 
the  credibility  of  Congress  determina- 
tion to  reduce  inflation.  I  therefore  hc«)e 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  their  adoption. 
Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  proposed— and  we 
had  this  passed  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity m  our  first  concurrent  resolution.  At 
the  time  of  its  presentation,  we  were  con- 
cluding the  markup  of  our  session  at  the 
particular  time  and  we  agreed,  as  con- 
ferees, to  take  this  to  the  conference  be- 
cause we  absolutely  agreed  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
goals  desired  by  him:  namely,  to  try  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  inflationar>-  impact 
of  the  regulatory  body. 

I  have  had,  individually,  as  a  Senator, 
a  misgiving    My  misgiving  is  the  imple- 
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mentation  that  the  aggregate  net  In- 
crease m  to.sl.s  or  price  effects  of  new  reR- 
uldtions  would  have  to  be  offset  by  mod- 
ifications to  existing  regulations  which 
reduce  the  costs  or  price  effec-Us  by  at 
least  thai  ajiu)unt  m  flM-ai  year  1981.  ii-s 
well  a.s  the  subsequent  years  The  cixst- 
savmg  modifications  need  not  affet.1  the 
same  area  of  econonuc  actuity  as  the 
cast -mduci lit:  reKUlations 

I  think  the  first  part  the  actual  tnoni- 
loring.  IS  a  very  saJutory  development  In 
fact  I  sent  for  a  letter  And  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguisfied  Senator 
from  Morida  and  mvself  and  the  i  om- 
mittee.  we  have  asked  Dr  Rivlm  over 
at  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  to  try 
to  institute,  so  far  a.s  is  practicable  a 
tracking  system  to  let  us  know  the  mtla- 
tionary  impact  of  the  various  new  regu- 
lations She  has  been  trying  to  adhere 
to  It  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue It 

Perhaps  we  can  get  it  this  far  doiwn  to 
actually  have  a  comprehensive  look  at 
all  of  the  regulations  I  remember  one 
time  they  ROt  up  to  60  000  pages  in  the 
Federal  Register  It  must  be  nearer  80  - 
000  pages  at  this  particular  time  You 
need  to  look  at  all  of  the  regulations 
You  would  not  just  take  the  new  ones, 
but  you  would  have  to  start  reviewing 
the  old  ones  too  because  the  new  ones 
would  all  have  .^ome  inflationary  impact 
So  If  I  had  to  administer  the  program.  I 
would  be  trying'  to  look  at  the  eld  ones  to 
see  which  ones  I  could  off.set  to  keep 
Inflation  under  control. 

It  IS  going  to  be  quite  a  job  Whether 
or  not  It  IS  practical,  certainly  It  Is  de- 
sirable 

I  have  checked  It  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  and  cleared  it  with  him  We 
will  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  do  our  best  in  committee  to  hold 
It  in  there 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  accepting  the  amendment  I  look 
forward  to  di.scu.ssing  it  with  him  as  we 
go  to  the  conference  I  think  it  is  a  very 
timely    amendment    right    now 

Mr  HOIXINGS  It  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  right  now  than  before 
Mr  CHILES  I  think  so 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeinK  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  bv  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ido  'Mr  Cnn.r.si 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1774  >  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  equally  distributed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  call   the  roll 

The  assistant  le>glslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^CER    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


1    P     AMr.NIIMFNT     NO.     ITTS 

(Purpose     lo  provide  for  a  reduction  In 
revenues) 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  for  its 
imnuHliate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment     will    be    stated 

The  a-ssi.stant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

TliP  Senator  from  Dela'A-are  iMr  Roth  l . 
f  r  himself  Mr  Doir  Mr  Dtiminici.  Mr 
linRrN  and  Mr  Hatim  priip>o5eR  an  unprlnted 
iimendincui    iuimt>ered    1775 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disf>ensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICLH  Without 
obje<  tion.  it  is  .so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  af  follows 

On  pa^e  2.  line  1.  strllte  out  ■$615,100,000.- 
OiXi     and  insert    "•598  300.000.000" 

On  page  2  line  3  slrllie  out  ■$698  700.000. - 
000  ■  and  Insert     $672  400.000  000" ' 

On  F«ige  2  line  :i  strllte  out  "$792  100.- 
000  000     and  ln«*rl    •$766.500.000.000' 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  ■increased 
or". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  ■$5,200,000.- 
000.  and  Insert  "-$18.500.000.000^ 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strikeout  •■-$13,300,000.- 
OOO'  and   Insert  ■■-$57.600.000.000' 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  •■  —  $38,600.- 
000.000'  and  insert    ■ -$103,800,000,000  ' 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  ■-$17,900.- 
OOO.OOO'^    and    Insert    ■■ -$34.700.000.000^' 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  ■-$11,200- 
000  OOO^   and    insert   ■- $37,500,000,000  ' 

On  pa^e  2.  line  24.  strike  out  ■^$14,400.- 
OOO.OOO  ■  and  insert  ■' -$i  i  .200.000.000^ 

On  page  3.  line  1  strike  out  ■$961800- 
OOO.OOO^^  and   Insert   ■$978,600,000,000  ■ 

On  page  3  line  2.  strike  out  ■■$1,003,000- 
ilOO.OOO^'  and   Insert     ■$]  O48.i00.000.000^' 

On  page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "$1,021,600.- 
OOO.OOO'^   and    Insert   ■■$1.061 .500. OOO.OOO' 

On  page  3.  line  B.  strike  out  ■■$40.900  000- 
OCW  and  Insert  ■■$57.700.000.000^^ 

On  page  3.  line  7  strike  out  ■•$41,200,000- 
0(X>  •  and  insert  ■•$67.500.000.000' 

On  page  3.  line  8  strike  out  ■$18,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  ■$15,400,000  OOO" 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  Is  this 
the  amendment  on  which  there  is  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement:' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  under  the  pre- 
vious order  there  will  be  2  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  bv  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Holmncs  ' 
and  'ander  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from   Kansas   'Mr    Dolei. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  change  thaf 

Mr  DOLE  Yes  Mr  President  Mr 
R"TH  will  control  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROTH  In  addition  to  myself  Mr 
President,  the  principal  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  Mr  Dole.  Mr  Domenici. 
and  Mr    Boren 

What  we  are  proposing  in  this  amend- 
ment Ls  to  adiusi  the  revenue  level  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  allow  room  for  a 
tax  cut  of  roughly  $17  billion  In  fiscal 
vear  1981 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  A  tax  cut 
in  fl,scal  1981  Is  inevitable  am!  unless  we 
make  room  in  this  budget  resolution  for 


the  tajt  cut.  we  will  be  back  early  next 
year,  either  with  a  third  budget  resolu- 
tion or  we  will  be  forced  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act 

Mr  President.  2  weeks  ago  the  Ameri- 
can tK'ople  said  tliey  wanted  a  change 
Thev  said  they  wanted  less  spending  and 
they  wanted  relief  from  the  enormous 
tnx  burden  now  imi>o.sed  on  our  economy. 
In  the  4  Carter  \ears  taxes  have  in- 
creiised  on  the  typical  American  family 
by  $::.000  Most  imp)ortantly.  we  find  our 
ec  inomy  ui  a  shambles  We  have  double- 
diijit  inflation  We  ha\e  high  unemploy- 
ment 7  .")  r^ercent  We  have  doube-diglt 
interest  rat.es  The  American  people  are 
expecting  the  new  administration  to  put 
Into  effect  the  basic  structural  changes 
that  are  e.ssential  lo  creat*  a  growth 
economy 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  Whatever  we  do  in  the  next  several 
months  cannot  reverse  overnight  the 
pattern  of  the  last  several  years  But  it  is 
important  that  we  take  the  basic  steps 
today  that  will  permit  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  propo.'-als  as  well  as 
the  other  changes  that  are  going  to  be 
pro[X)sed  by  President-elect  Reagan 

I  would  point  out  that  lust  this  Mon- 
day President-elect  Reagan  reas.serted 
what  he  intended  to  do  He  said  that  his 
mam  economic  priorities  will  be  reducing 
the  cost  of  Government  and  reducing  the 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people 

So  what  we  are  proposing  through  our 
amendment  iv  to  make  possible  the 
changes  that  w  ill  be  recommended  by  the 
new  President 

Under  our  budgetary  procedures  we 
normally  have  two  resolutions,  and  the 
second  one  is  the  one  that  is  to  prevail 
I  think  it  IS  important  that  we  comply 
with  the  retjuirements  of  the  budgetary 
process,  of  whirh  I  have  been  both  a  co- 
creator  and  a  longtime  ."supporter  and 
avoid  a  third  budget  resolution  I  also 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  Joint  Economic  Committee  that 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  tax  area 
must  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
It  IS  import .int  that  we  get  the  tax  pro- 
posals enacted  into  law  so  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  w  ill  be  able  to  make  the  deci- 
sions that  are  e.ssential  to  get  the  econ- 
omy growing  again  and  to  create  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector 

Just  let  me  point  out  that  over  the  next 
5  years  total  taxes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  projected— Mr  President, 
could  we  have  order,  please'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  <Mr. 
ExoN  '  The  Senator  s  point  is  well  taken. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  tninK  it  Is 
important  for  the  American  people  to 
understand  what  is  taking  place  if  we  do 
not  proceed  with  real  tax  reduction  Over 
the  next  5  vears  total  taxes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  projected  to  more 
than  double  Thev  are  projected  to  in- 
crease from  $520  billion  to  $1  1  trillion 

Mr  President,  that  is  much  of  the 
problem  of  this  country's  malaise  The 
fact  is  that  our  plants — our  industrial 
tase — are  obsolete  compared  with  our 
Japanese.  West  German  and  other  for- 
eign competitors    It  is  a   fact  that  our 
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plants  are  replaced  rougtily  every  30 
years,  compared  with  every  10  years  In 
Japan  It  is  a  fact  that,  no  matter  how- 
competent  our  American  workers  are. 
tliey  cannot  compete  when  they  are 
uorkmg  with  plants  and  equipment  that 
arc  out  of  date  and  outmoded 

Mr  President,  what  we  seek  lo  do  is 
revitalize  the  American  economy  and  to 
create  real  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  We 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  reduce  tax 
rates  to  create  real  growth  without  in- 
flation I  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  matter  I  think  many  here 
heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  point  out 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  will  be  vice 
chairman  next  year.  has.  for  2  years, 
uigcd  that  supply-Side  tax  cuts  take 
place  so  that  there  will  be  real  growth 
in  the  economy. 

As  I  say.  Mr  President,  by  adopting 
this  amendment,  by  making  it  part  of 
our  second  budget  resolution,  we  shall 
then  be  in  a  jxisition  next  January  to 
move  directly  and  expeditiously  to  the 
tax  cut  itself  How  this  tax  cut  will 
be  shaped  will  depend  upon  what  action 
IS  taken  at  that  lime  but  I  would  say. 
as  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  as  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  I  intend  to  do  everything  with- 
in my  jxiwer  to  msure  that  the  working 
people  of  America  participate  In  these 
tax  cuts.  These  enormoas  tax  Increases 
are  the  major  factor  in  reducing  produc- 
tivity, savings,  and  investment,  thus 
increasing  inflation,  economic  stagna- 
tion, and  loss  of  jobs 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  so  that  we  can 
proceed  expeditiously  toward  tax  re- 
duction to  get  the  country  moving  again 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ROTH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
dL-^tinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BOREN  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Delaware 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
this  effort  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
assure  that  we  make  room  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  a  tax  cut,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  this  move  be  viewed 
as  a  biparlLsan  one  in  the  country,  be- 
cause I  think  It  IS  time  for  all  of  us  to 
get  together  and  try  to  work  together 
In  a  cooperative  spirit  to  do  what  is 
right  for  this  country  and  attack  the 
underlying  problems  that  have  caused 
our  economy  to  get  into  a  serious 
Situation, 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  this  floor, 
Mr  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr 
Bentsen  ' ,  outlined  the  reasons  why  a 
lax  cut  is  so  vitally  necessary  at  IhLs 
time  for  our  country,  I  think  the  reasons 
are  clear  for  all  to  see. 

When  we  realize  that  this  country 
saves  and  invests  a  very  small  share  of 
its  gross  national  product  m  the  basic 
industries  of  this  country;  when  we 
realize  that  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Japanese  are  saving  a 
proportion  of  their  gross  national  prod- 


uct each  year  that  is  five,  six,  and  seven 
times  as  great  as  our  own;  when  we 
realize  that  those  savings  are  translated 
into  investment  and  research  and  devel- 
opment, into  new  plant  and  new  equip- 
ment in  those  nations,  I  thmk  all  of  us 
can  see  that  there  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion whether  those  nations  will  pass  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  economic 
productivity 

If  we  allow  the  situation  to  continue 
the  only  question  is  how  soon  will  it 
happen':"  If  we  save  and  reinvest  m  the 
basic  industries  of  our  country  only  3  or 
4  percentage  points  of  our  gross  national 
product,  if  we  continue  along  that  line 
while  the  Japanese  are  saving  and  re- 
investing in  exce.ss  of  20  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  and  the  West 
German.'-  in  excess  of  18  percent  of  their 
grass  national  product,  there  is  no  doubt 
what  will  happen  So  if  we  are  to  attack 
the  underlying  cause  for  inflation  in  our 
society,  and  that  is  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can productivity,  we  must  do  something 
lo  increase  the  rate  of  savings  in  this 
country  and  the  rate  of  investment. 

Under  current  conditions,  there  is 
simply  no  incentive  lo  save.  Return  on 
savings  after  taxes  is  not  sufficient  lo 
encourage  people  to  save.  There  is  also 
not  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  basic 
industries  of  Ihi.'^  country  lo  recover  the 
capital  investments  which  they  make  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Because  of  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  because  of  inade- 
quate depreciation  schedules  at  the 
present  lime,  there  is  simply  no  way, 
when  it  comes  time  lo  replace  a  piece  of 
equipment  that  is  worn  out,  that  a  com- 
pany would  have  been  able  lo  build  up  a 
reserve  account  sufficient  lo  pay  the 
capital  costs  of  buying  that  new  piece 
of  equipment.  The  results  have  been 
tragic  for  all  citizens  of  this  country, 

Mr,  President,  we  are  now  producing 
products  In  our  factories  across  the 
countn,-  with  equipment  15  and  20  years 
old  while  the  same  products  are  being 
produced  in  other  nations  with  plant 
and  equipment  that  is  modern  and  up 
to  dale  and  only  2  or  3  years  old.  So 
something  must  be  done. 

In  essence,  we  are  going  lo  have  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  necessary  to 
shift  2  or  3  or  4  percentage  points  of  our 
gross  national  product  now  being  con- 
sumed by  Government  in  this  country 
to  the  private  sector,  where  it  can  be 
used  to  retool  and  relndustrlalize  Ameri- 
ca If  we  do  not,  if  we  do  not  make 
those  tough  decisions  which  are  neces- 
sary, all  Americans  are  going  to  suffer 
Fewer  jobs  are  going  to  be  available  in 
the  future  and  we  are  going  lo  see  basic 
Industry  after  basic  industry  in  this 
country  fall  victim  lo  international  com- 
petition without  having  the  tools  and 
capabilities  of  meeting  that  competition 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  shortsighted 
indeed  for  us  to  pass  a  budget  resolution 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  tying  our 
hands  of  the  next  administration,  which 
did  not  leave  room  in  it  for  a  tax  cut 
We  must  not  only  cut  taxes;  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  must  make  additional  spending 
cuts  in  the  nondefense  area  to  be  respon- 
sible. But.  certainly,  this  is  not  a  time 
to  pass  a  budget  resolution  which  would 
require  the  next  administration  to  seek 


a  waiver,  to  seek  modification  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  tax  reduction  which  is 
so  badly  needed  for  this  country, 

Mr,  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  to  the  budg- 
et resolution  I  had  personally  hoped 
and  still  harbor  the  hope  that  the  bill 
reported  out  earlier  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee might  still  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
IS  a  bill  that  is  already  in  position  to  be 
passed  and  would  give  this  Congress  the 
greatest  po.ssible  opportunity  in  the  short 
run  to  send  a  message  to  the  financial 
community  in  this  country  so  that  the 
basic  investment  decisions  which  are  so 
badly  needed  lo  be  made  without  any 
delay  could  be  set  m  motion  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year  Mr,  President, 
whether  that  action  is  successful  or  not. 
I  think  we  must  certainly  leave  room 
for  the  next  administration  to  move 
ahead  with  a  tax  reduction  proposal. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware and  my  colleague  from  Kansas  for 
offering  this  amendment  I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud  to  jom  them  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  President  I  add  as  a 
cosponsor  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  will  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes. If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  some  pressing  commit- 
ment I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

M;-.  President,  before  the  election  there 
was  a  lot  of  fun  and  games  with  respect 
to  whethei  or  not  there  ought  to  be  a 
tax  cut.  which  tax  cut  it  ought  to  be.  and 
when  it  ought  to  happen. 

Nearly  everybody  was  In  agreement 
that  there  would  be  a  tax  cut  in  1981. 
ThDSF  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  thought 
th^r*"  .shculd  have  been  one  enacted  this 
year,  and  this  Senator  still  does,  to  be 
effective  January  1.  Most  of  those  on  the 
othci  side  of  the  aisle  said  we  ought  to 
wait  until  next  year,  but  make  it  effective 
Januar>  1. 

So  there  was  never  much  difference  on 
whei:  there  should  be  a  tax  cut.  and  w  hen 
it  oufihf  to  be  effective  The  only  differ- 
ence :s  when  it  should  be  passed 

Thr>  Democratic  leadership  in  its  cau- 
cus, Es  I  understand  it.  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
16.  dcnded  not  to  do  It  this  year.  That 
pretty  much  took  care  of  any  tax  reduc- 
tion act  being  passed  this  year  to  be  effec- 
tive m  January. 

This  decision  was  made  despite  what 
we  havp  estimated  to  be  some  $86  billion 
;n  increased  taxes  next  year. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  does  not 
beli'fve  that  when  President-elect  Rea- 
gan assumes  office  in  January  his  first 
act  of  business  will  be  an  economic  pack- 
age V. hich  includes  a  tax  reduction  It 
would  seem  to  me.  not  having  forgotten 
som'r  of  the  technicalities  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  some  of  the  deadlines  to  be  met, 
that  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  pass  this 
budget  resolution  without  making  some 
room  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklai-ioma  just  mentioned  for  a  tax  cut 
in  thi.s  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  continued 
leadership  in  making  certain  we  address 
this  issue 

Time  after  time  after  time  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  on  this  Senate 
floor.  It  has  been  the  Scnaiur  from  Dela- 
ware who  has  provided  the  leadership, 
as  he  has  again  this  morning 

Some  sav.  •Well,  wail  until  January, 
until  Governor  Reagan  is  then  President 
Reagan  It  is  his  ball  game  Let  him 
make  the  decisions  ' 

This  Senator  is  not  so  certain  that  we 
do  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a  service 
by  waiting  It  would  s"em  to  me  it  Is  not 
a  question  of  who  is  goinn  to  occupy  the 
White  House  in  January,  or  who  will 
control  the  Senate  come  January  The 
question  is.  what  do  we  do  now  U)  indi- 
cate to  a  lot  of  Americans  who  are  going 
to  be  suffennK  tax  increases  in  January, 
with  social  security  tax  increases  and 
other  tax  increases,  what  signal  do  we 
send  millions  and  millioris  of  taxpayers 
who  are  overburdened  with  income  taxes, 
what  do  we  tell  them,  what  do  we  suk- 
gest  to  them  insofar  as  relief  is  con- 
cerned next  year'' 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  ha.s  great 
respect  for  the  Budget  Committee,  hav- 
ing served  on  that  committee  I  have 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  chairman,  i^ie  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  for  my  neigh- 
bor in  Oklahoma,  the  distingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  We  may  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  liming  We  may 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  other 
technical  areas 

But  I  believe  we  are  In  agreement 
that,  while  we  should  not  do  it  iun<.  may- 
be we  ought  to  do  it  next  year  That.  a.s 
I  suggest,  is  not  a  ureal  distinction,  not 
a  great  difference 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  indicate  that  we  need  a  produc- 
tivity-oriented tax  cut 

Prior  to  assuming  chairmanship  of  Iho 
Senate  Finance  Committee  next  year  I 
find  agreement  among  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  that  committee  that  it 
should  be  produrtivitv  oriented,  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  so-called  supply  side 
tax  cuts  It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  those  responsible  for 
tax  and  economic  policy,  will  consult  with 
those  on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  both  parties  will  work  with  us 
and  will  assist  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee 

If  we  have  that  cooperation,  as  I  as- 
sume we  will,  then  I  believe  we  ran  bring 
a  tax  package  to  this  floor,  hopefully 
early  next  year  I  know  that  will  satisfy 
a  great  number  of  the  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle, 

Mr  DeCONCINT  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  DOLE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr  DeCONCINT  Last  year,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  offered,  and  I 
was  a  casponsor.  of  an  amendment  that 
would  have  provided  for  Indexing,  which 
was  some  loss  of  tax  revenue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr   ROTH   How  much  time  remains' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
24  minutes  and  42  seconds  remaining 


Mr  DeCONCINI  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  me  a  minute  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, or  just  30  seconds,  would  this  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  take  Into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  Indexing,  in  line  with  the  bill 
offered  last  year  by  the  Senator? 

Mr  DOLE  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
that  Is  correct,  that  it  is  anticipated  In 
the  oulyears  We  do  not  mention  the 
details  of  a  tax  cut.  but  It  Is  my  under- 
standing the  numbers  are  adequate  to 
allow   for   Indexing   in    the   outyears 

Mr  DeCONCINI  There  would  be  ade- 
quate room  to  include  indexing? 

Mr   DOLE  Right 

Mr  DeCONCINI  And  what  we  think 
will  be  the  Presidents  tax  package? 

Mr  DOLE  That  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr   DeCONCINI    I  thank  the  Senator 

I  wanted  to  impress  that  I  support  the 
Senator  generally,  and  also  strongly  sup- 
port that  now  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to 
put  the  voles  together  to  get  mdexlng. 

Mr  DOLE  Following  the  Senators 
lead  from  a  Stale  with  indexing  now.  and 
as  more  States  index  their  systems,  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  considering  It  on  the 
Federal  level. 

Mr  President,  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  this  Nation  s  economy  needs 
the  revitalizalion  of  a  major  tax  cut  as 
soon  as  possible 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Finance 
Committee  tax  cut  bill  has  not  been  en- 
acted in  this  Congress 

Prior  to  drafting  this  bill,  the  Finance 
Committee  received  testimony  from  a 
number  of  this  country's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  the  economy  Care  was  taken  to 
assure  that  the  testimony  would  be  re- 
ceived from  exiJert  e<'onomists  who  werr 
respected  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  We  wanted  to  be  sure  thai 
we  would  hear  the  opinions  based  upon 
recognized  expertise  and  not  limited  by 
political  prejudices 

The  overwhelming  response  of  these 
experts  was  that  a  lax  cut  is  nece.ssary. 
and  the  sooner  il  is  Implemented,  the 
belter  this  country  will  be  served 

SLOW    RECOVEKY 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  heard 
much  good  news  about  the  economy 
since  we  heard  the  testimony  leading  to 
the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

Our  Nation  is  still  suffering  from  the 
worst  combination  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment in  recent  history  Just  this 
week  the  Nation  s  largest  banks  raised 
the  prime  interest  rate  to  16 '<  percent 
and  recent  forecasts  call  for  unemploy- 
ment averaging  7  8  percent  in  1981  This 
IS  even  higher  than  the  unemployment 
figure  for  October 

Other  economic  forecasters  are  pre- 
dicting a  "double-dip  '  recovery  where 
productivity  will  drop  again  before  re- 
covery once  again  continues  at  a  slow, 
uneven  pace 

What  this  all  means  to  the  American 
people  is  pwinted  out  in  a  front  page 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  yes- 
terday This  country  may  be  in  for  one 
of  the  longest  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment since  World  War  II 

We  obviously  cannot  rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve,  acting  alone,  to  control 
inflation   In  its  attempt  to  control  Infla- 


tion. It  has  recently  been  raising  the 
discount  rate  enoimously,  leading  to  the 
increases  in  the  prime  rate  These  high- 
er interest  rates  will  inevitably  bring 
about  a  slowdown  in  the  recovery  or 
even  a  new.  painful  recession  and  higher 
unemployment  in  the  coming  year 

PHODl'CnvlTT-ORirNTID    TAX    Ct'T 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is 
a  larger  i.ssue  here  than  short-term 
recovery  from  recession  The  issue  is 
whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
our  nation  needs  substantial  incentives 
lo  help  revitalize  its  productive  capacity. 
The  trend  is  clear  In  comparison  to 
other  major  industrial  nations,  this 
country  has  increasingly  older  and  less 
efficient  plants  and  equipment,  while 
our  citizens  devote  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  long-term 
savings  than  their  counterparts  abroad 
If  we  do  not  recognize  that  we  must  re- 
stru  lure  our  tax  system  to  encourage 
iiidividual  savings  and  business  invest- 
ment in  productive  assets,  this  Nation's 
er.jnomy  will  never  recover  the  vitality 
that  once  made  It  the  model  for  thf 
world 

We  must  act  now  to  assure  that  wt 
can  have  a  productivity-oriented  tax 
cut  in  1981  similar  in  scope  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill 

We  should  provide  for  a  tax  cut  which 
will  contain  significant  rate  reductions 
for  all  individual  taxpayers  and  encour- 
age these  individuals  lo  save  for  their 
futures  This  tax  cut  should  also  provide 
for  accelerated  capital  cost  recovery  to 
encourage  busine.ss  investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  Both  these  meas- 
ures are  fundamental  to  any  long-term 
economic  recovery 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  contained 
several  other  significant  tax  reductions 
whirh  would  provide  substantial  tax  re- 
lief without  also  causing  an  artificial.  In- 
flationary impact  on  the  economy,  I  am 
hopeful  that  similar  provisions  will  be 
included  in  next  year's  tax  cut 

PUkN    AHEAD    rOR    TAX    CTTT 

If  we  are  going  to  be  realistic  about 
enacting  a  tax  cut  next  year,  we  must 
now  provide  for  the  tax  cut  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget 

There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  de- 
ceive himself  about  the  Inevitabllitv  of 
a  tax  cut  next  year  It  will  happen  If 
we  do  not  make  room  for  It  In  the  budgel 
now.  we  will  Just  be  making  more  work 
for  ourselves  next  year. 

Our  amendment  would  simj5ly  allow  in 
the  budget  for  significant  tax  reduction 
beginning  in  fl.scal  year  1981  This  lax 
reduction  would  be  carried  through  in 
the  fl.scal  year  1982  and  1983  revenue 
figures. 

This  Will  increase  the  deficit  antici- 
pated by  the  budget  resolution  However 
I  believe  and  expect  that  significant  ofl- 
selling  sijending  reductions  will  be  made 
President-elect  Reagan  has  already  in- 
dicated that  he  will  move  quickly  in  this 
area  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Congre.ss  will  be  reluctant  lo  follow- 
through 

Mr  President  it  is  my  hone  that  this 
effort  will  succeed  today,  not  as  an  af- 
front to  the  Budget  Committee  or  the 
budget  process,  but  as  a  signal  lo  millions 
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of  taxpayers,  and  as  an  article  of  faith  as 
far  as  the  incoming  President  is  con- 
cerned that  we  do  mean  business.  We  will 
pass  a  budget  resolution  that  makes  way 
for  his  proposal,  or  modifications  of  it. 
earlv  next  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  yielding. 

Mr  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  ROTH  I  yield  2  minutes  lo  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCEIR  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey 

Mr  BRADLEY  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  in  cosponsorship  of  this  initia- 
tive The  next  administration.  I  think, 
has  a  very  real  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
degree  of  bipartisanship  m  economic 
matters  that  we  have  not  seen  in  a  long 
time  in  this  country. 

I  think  its  central  plank  of  a  bipartisan 
economic  policy  is  going  to  be  In  the  area 
of  taxes,  IS  going  to  be  in  the  area  of  re- 
ducmg  tax  burdens  on  businesses  and  on 
individuals,  so  as  to  free  up  the  kind  of 
Investments  needed  to  make  this  country 
productive  again  and  competitive  in 
world  markets 

There  can  be  .some  disagreement  on 
the  composition  of  an  ultimate  tax  cut 
I  think  the  amount  we  are  providing  for 
in  this  amendment,  $18  billion,  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  kind  of  Issues 
we  raised  In  the  Finance  Committee  this 
year  In  a  bipartisan  manner  and  re- 
ported out  In  a  bill  which  I  think  did 
responsibly  address  our  economic  situa- 
tion domestically  and  internationally, 
businesses  and  individuals. 

I  think.  Mr  President,  as  we  go  into 
the  next  year,  the  American  people  are 
In  a  very  great  deal  of  distress. 

The  results  of  the  election  In  Novem- 
ber. I  think,  were  b  verv  clear  vote  about 
their  economic  circumstances.  They  are 
looking  to  Government  to  do  something. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  say 
they  never  heard  Individuals  calling  for 
tax  cuts  out  on  the  stump  I  think  In- 
dividuals call  for  tax  cuts  in  various 
ways.  One  of  those  ways  is  the  frustra- 
tion they  experience  and  express  In  a 
kind  of  inarticulate  way  about  their 
economic  circumstances,  and  that  they 
call  for  relief,  and  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity not  only  to  provide  some  in- 
dividual relief,  but  also,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  coiintry,  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  produce  goods  and  are  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market,  and  to  give  peo- 
ple a  view  that  the  long  term  Is  not  as 
uncertain  or  as  fearful  as  many  people 
feel  today. 

A  tax  cut  Is  not  the  only  answer.  As  I 
said  on  this  floor  almost  a  year  ago,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  first  budget 
resolution,  I,  for  one.  would  support  a 
tax  cut  over  a  balanced  budget.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Ls  more  important  In  coming 
to  grips  with  our  economic  circum- 
stances. I  believe  It  Is  more  Important  for 
the  long  term,  and  It  is  more  Important  if 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  change  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  American  people,  that 
Government  can  do  something  to  Im- 
prove their  circumstances,  that  Govern- 
ment Is  not  Just  the  bjody  that  imposes 


the  unnecessary  and  costly  requirements 
that  trouble  their  lives,  but  that  Govern- 
ment can  respond  and  provide  relief 
when  they  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  a  very 
constructive  measure,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  it  as  a  cosponsor. 

To  those  who  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
are  so  dramatically  concerned  with  the 
budget.  I  argue  that  the  budget,  as  we 
learned  4  or  5  months  ago,  is  nothing  but 
a  cluster  of  assumptions.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  budget  process. 
However,  to  deny  room  for  the  next  ad- 
ministration to  chart  an  economic  policy 
that  IS  premised  upon  this  kind  of  tax 
initiative  would  be  foolish,  I  believe,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country,  of  all  Americans,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici',  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  do  not  believe  I  need  the  entire  5  min- 
utes. I  Just  wish  to  make  a  few  very  basic 
points. 

First,  Mr,  President.  I  think  everyone 
should  know  that  taxes  have  reached  the 
highest  level  in  all  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America — In  excess  of 
22  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
That  is  higher  than  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Second  World  War.  when  America 
was  committed  to  winning  a  war  and 
had  all  kinds  of  surcharges,  excess  prof- 
its taxes,  and  excise  taxes. 

Now  we  are  wondering  why  our  econ- 
omy will  not  grow.  Twenty-two  percent 
plus — the  highest  In  history. 

Some  say  this  is  a  tax  cut.  this  recom- 
mendation, general  policy  guidelines  for 
a  tax  cut.  That  is  right,  but  only  In  a 
technical  sense,  because  the  new  rev- 
enues taken  from  the  American  people 
by  way  of  taxes  for  1981  will  be  about 
$98  billion.  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  put  a  simple  arithmetic  calcu- 
lation to  that  will  conclude  that  this.  In- 
deed, is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all;  98  versus 
something  like  22:  $98  billion  in  new- 
taxes  that  people  will  pay  under  current 
law  versus  an  annual  cut  of  about  $22 
billion,  if  this  finds  its  way  into  law  and 
reforms  the  tax  structure  of  the  country. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  are  all  strug- 
gling with,  it  Is  economic  recovery,  a 
growing  American  economy.  3  or  4  years 
of  stability,  and  a  game  plan  that  is  con- 
sistent and  persistent,  which  gives  the 
enterprise  system  an  opportunity  to 
flourish  and  add  Jobs — economic  re- 
covery. 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  who 
have  looked  at  the  past  will  conclude 
that  America  can  have  a  vital  economic 
recovery  in  1981  and  on  into  the  next 
decade  without  significant  lax  cuts  So 
I  believe  this  is  a  policy  decision  for  sus- 
tained economic  recovery. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  tax 
cuts  are  going  to  occur  -in  1981,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  hide  from  it.  I  hate 
to  see  a  budget  resolution  that  is  more 
in  deficit  than  the  one  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  However,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  going 


to  have  tax  cuts.  They  are  going  to  occur 
m  1981.  Why  fool  anyone?  Put  in  a  real- 
istic assessment  of  that  now,  make  room 
for  the  various  economic  plans,  and,  in 
particular,  give  the  new  President  an  op- 
portunity to  recommend  his  package,  and 
leave  room  in  this  resolution  for  it 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  when 
added  to  the  already  high  deficit  that  is 
in  this  resolution,  we  obviously  should  do 
something  different.  That  is  right.  We 
should  be  cutting  m  a  real  way,  in  a  way 
that  can  see  the  light  of  day  as  to  the 
outlay,  the  expenditiu'e  side  of  this 
budget, 

I  look  forward  to  the  early  months  of 
next  year  with  proposals  that  will  ask 
Congress  to  begin  an  orderly  cutback  in 
the  expenditures  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  I  do  not  look  at  this  as  a  singu- 
lar policy  of  tax  cuts,  but  I  believe  It  is 
going  to  be  coupled  with  orderly  reduc- 
tions in  the  outlay  side  That  is  not  pos- 
sible in  these  waning  days.  It  would  not 
get  through  Everything  is  already  in  mo- 
tion, and  we  look  forward  to  the  early 
months  when  that  can  be  recommended 
as  part  of  a  tax-cutting  package,  cultmg 
through  reform,  productivity  oriented, 
along  with  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  outlay  or  expenditure 
side  of  this  budget. 

So,  while  Americans  take  home  less 
each  month,  we  should  send  a  signal  that 
we  want  that  change.  While  most  Ameri- 
can industry  does  not  have  capital  to 
grow,  the  lowest  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  history  and  the  lowest  among 
the  free  nations,  we  are  giving  a  signal 
that  this  change  will  have  tax  reform 
that  will  accommodate  these  kinds  of 
things. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding;  and, 
on  his  behalf.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senators  is  pellmell  down 
the  road  for  a  tax  cut.  that  a  tax  cut  is 
going  to  come,  that  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion right  now.  That  is  the  way  they 
start  every  discussion  wath  respect  lo  a 
tax  cut. 

Assumedly,  they  say,  "Look,  anybody 
m  public  office  should  know  what  is  good 
politics,  and  all  the  people  are  for  a  tax 
cut," 

Generally  speaking,  that  was  correct, 
except  during  the  last  year.  What  really 
occurred  was  a  sobering  of  the  American 
people  and  a  great  undercurrent  of  con- 
cern as  lo  who  was  in  charge  of  the  store, 
and  whether  or  not  we  could  get  this 
Government  back  into  the  black. 

Well,  give  me  a  chance  lo  talk  about 
what  the  American  people  want,  because 
I  travel,  also,  and  I  seem  to  have  done 
fairly  well.  While  they  were  talking  about 
various  things,  they  were  talking  about 
•these  things  which  I  find  pretty  accu- 
rately reflected  in  last  week's  U.S  News 
World  Report  as  to  what  influenced 
the  voters. 

On  page  39.  they  talk  about  the  Rea- 
gan victory    We  usually  take  polls  na- 
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UonaUy  of  about  2,000  p«ople.  but  12.- 
7M  voters  were  asked  "Which  Issues 
were  most   important   in  deciding   how 

you  voted?" 

Among  the  Reagan  voters.  40  percent 
said  "inflation  and  the  economy."  while 
6    percent     talked    about    a     balanced 

budget  V.      r.  ^     . 

You  are  not  affronting  the  Budget 
CommUtee  and  the  budget  process    We 


How  In  the  world  can  we  do  that?  Why 
cannot.  Mr  President,  they  let  Reagan 
be  the  President?  Is  that  not  the  one  they 
elected  here  2  weeks  agC  Every  one  of 
these  Senators  running  for  President  is 
still  running  Let  the  gentleman  get  in 
and  let  him  analyze  and  let  him  hear, 
If  you  please,  exactly  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  hear,  listen  and  learn,  and  I  am 


people  want  Yes,  businesB  and  Industry 
are  looking  for  retooling  and  all  these 
good  arguments  about  competition,  in- 
creasing the  Industrial  capacity,  steam 
back  the  productivity,  compete  with 
Japan  atKl  West  Germany  Those  are 
sound,  but  not  this  Kemp-Roth.  Mickey 
Mouse,  across-the-board  free  lunch. 
I^ook  here,  we  are  going  to  get  the 
Government  off  your  backs  '  and  all 
that  kind  of  stuff  when  we  are  going  to 


looking  for  the  other  quotes  because  it 

fou8hr"a'^  rear-guard    action    and    feel  quotes    President    Reagans   economists 

pretty  successful  We  are  not  omnipotent  They  have  got  to  make  the  statements     put  inflation  on  your  backs    Be  honest 

We  cannot  hold  back  the  entire  tide,  to  protect   him   In   the  media  and   the     with  the  people    The  people  are  begin- 

If  they  want  to  act  hke  Finance  Com-  press   They  are  not  going  against  him      mng  to  realize,  as  they  say  right  here 

mlttee  members,  so  that  they  can  make  I   understand   that    But  everyone  to  a     m   that  business  section,  that  there  :s 

their  little  record  and  2  years  from  now  man  said  no  stimulu.s  and  no  tax  cut      no  free  lunch,  and   I  wish  they  would 

say   "I  voted  even  before  President  Rea-  Got  first  on  lop  of  Inflation 

gan,  I  did  this."  that  Is  the  only  chance  And  that  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  this 

we  get.  I  suppose,  for  leadership,  unless  budget  report   We  said; 

we    get    into    the    real    merits,    not    how    I  Enar-mfn-,   of   a   ;ax   cut  at   thin  particular 

voted.  They  can  tell  what  your  stand  is  time   would   tt«  ceen  as  a  major  reversal   in 

and  whether   you   are   really   concerned  economic  policy  indicating  abandonment  of      „^^j^    because    uiiit    $5    billion    does    not 


go  to  that  victory  lunch  now  and  talk 
.seriously  to  the  President-elect  so  they 
can  understand  the  economics  of  this 
situation 

There  is  not  going  to  be  that  $5  bil- 


about  inflation  You  cannot  go  in  two 
dlffferent  directions  You  cannot  talk 
about  cutting  revenues  It  is  not  a  tax 
cut.  It  Is  a  revenue  cut 

Reagan    voters.    40    percent    inflation 


'.he    ngh!    again.st    innatlun 

That  Is  what  Is  wrong  with  this  vote 
right  here  at  this  time  on  the  Roth-Dole 
tax  cut  I  cannot  keep  up  with  all  the 
names    They  have  way  more    I  do  not 


and  the  economy.  26  percent  a  balanced     ^ave  one  right  now   But  if  I  had  one,  it 


budget,  and  then  13  percent  said  reduc- 
ing Federal  Income  tax 

And  interestingly,  as  to  the  Carter 
voters,  only  7  percent  of  the  Carter 
voters  said  reducing  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  while  the  highest  percentage  again 
was  inflation  and  the  economy  It  Is  a 
very  interesting  chart 

The  Budget  Committee  did  not  make 
that  chart  They  are  concerned  just  ex- 
actly like  this  week's  Newsweek,  and  I 
quote  from  the  business  section: 

The  central  and  potentially  dangerous 
plank  of  Reagan's  economic  platform  la  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  a  plan  to  cut  personal 
tax  rates  by  30  percent  over  a  3-year  perto<l 
Taken  In  isolation — 

Thla  is  not  an  economics  class  You 
cannot  buy  a  car  at  16  4  percent  out 
there  You  cannot  build  a  home  if  we 
add  to  the  deflcit.  That  is  not  going  to 
help   Here  Is  what  they  say 

Taken  In  Isolation  the  Idea  is  impeccabiv 
grounded  In  classical  economics  Reducing 
the  taxes  on  each  Incremental  dollar  of  n.- 
come  can  produce  a  strong  Incentive  for  ad- 
ditional work  savings  and  Investment  -Such 
tax  cuts  would  not  he  Inflatlonarv  the  the- 
ory goes,  because  they  would  so  stimulate 
extra  work  that  the  Oovernment  would 
quickly  recotip  last  revenues  from  an  ex- 
panded tax  ba.se  Olven  the  Inflationary  bls.s 
built  Into  the  economy  however  serious  an- 
alysts and  much  of  the  public  quickly  rec- 
ognlfe  the  propo.«al  as  a  transparent  InMta- 
tlon  to  a  free  lunch 

Now  I  think  that  crowd  came  out  for 
Ronald  Reagan,  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
I  think  Newsweek  did.  not  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  but  Time — one  of  them — I  do 
not  know — but  in  any  event.  I  think  It  is 
a  pretty  objective  analysis  of  exactly 
what  we  have 

So,  yes,  we  are  going  to  get  a  budget 


would  be  the  one  that  was  recommended 
Perhaps  the  Pre.sident  would  get  to  that 
particular  point,  namely  first  cut  spend- 
ing Here  is  the  next  paragraph  This  is 
our  Budget  Committee  report. 

Of  vital  consideration  lu  planning  for  tax 
cuts  should  be  spending  restraint  Many 
economists  ha\e  urged  the  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate succesAful  control  of  spendlnK  be- 
fore embarking  on  tax  reductions 

Mr  President,  we  put  on  page  33.  if 
you  look  at  the  committee  report,  "A 
tax  cut  in  1982,  beginning  at  a  very 
minimal  level,  going  up  1983.  1984.  and 
1985   • 

But  that  Is  the  way  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  chance  to 
get  on  top  of  inflation  and  the  country 
in  turn  to  get  on  top  of  inflation 

But  to  come  with  a  tax  cut  now  says, 
unlike  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  .said  yesterday,  that 
we  are  going  to  give  you  at  least  a 
6-month  honeymoon,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  him  on  the  Senate  .side  a  6-day 
one  We  are  going  to  give  him  a  tax 
cut.  our  tax  cut,  the  way  we  want  it, 
like  It  or  not.  in  the  amount  and  the 
size  and  everything  el.se  of  that  kind 


a.ssume  any  inflation 

What  really  does  occur?  Can  you 
imagine  m  an  inflationary  economy  with 
16  4-perrent  interest,  we  have  intelli- 
gent Senators  coming  on  the  floor  and 
saying  "I  want  you  to  pass  this  stimu- 
lus ■  And  they  will  probably  get  a  good 
vote  for  it.  mayl)e  a  majority.  I  do  not 
know- 
But  that  is  what  they  wonder  about 
their  Oovernment  We  have  one  here 
on  my  side  He  .says  he  is  going  to  or- 
ganize an  institute  for  commonsense 
Then  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
someone  to  straighten  out  Senators  and 
tell  them  to  cut  out  the  posturing  and 
talk  sense  and  get  the  peoples  vote  that 
way 

We  do  not  need  a  stimulus  We  had 
to  tell  our  poor  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetus,  that  in  New  York  in  Au- 
gust, and  no  one  adopted  his  program 
I  never  heard  of  it,  saying  we  wanted 
more  stimulus,  but  now  the  election  is 
over  They  have  the  audacity  to  come 
here  and  say  look  what  the  Finance 
Committee  did.  look  what  the  committee 
did    Look   \\hat  this  Senator  did 

Well,  you  are  wrong  You  are  just  mis- 
taken You  are  in  the  heat  of  politics 
You  did  not  talk  to  the  economists  be- 
cause they  would  not  come  now  and  say 
we  need  a  stimulus 

We  need  to  cut  that  spending,  and  we 


I  think  It  would  be  a  bad  mes.sage    I     are  doing  it,  trying  to  do  it  in  a  realistic 


think  one  great  me.ssage  that  we  could 
possibly  send  is  if  we  could  adjourn 
with  a  budget  resolution  that  would 
keep  us  around  that  $18  or  $20  billion 
deficit,  fine  But  what  does  this  mean"" 
This  means  at  least  $35  billion  — that  Is 
the  Senator's  arithmetic— with  the  stim- 
ulus, becau.se  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
the  Government   is   collecting   $281    bil- 


fashion  We  are  going  into  that  confer- 
ence this  afternoon  and  we  will  try  to  cut 
back  and  get  the  low  figure  out  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
so  we  can  go  home  and  let  President 
Reagan  run  the  Government  and  not  all 
these  Senators,  or  at  least  let  us  do  it 
constitutionally 

I   just    had   the   Stale,   Justice,   Com- 
merce bill,  and  we  talked  about  the  Con- 


Uon  In  Individual  income  taxes  and   10 

percent   of    that    under    this   particular  stitution  for  4  or  5  days 

amendment  would  be  $28  1   billion.  You  \iere     Senators     pellmell     down     the 

wrarVgorng^to  try'To-how"  down^'the     ^^J   '^»'   '\  '^  '^°^   «"'V^   ^°  '^"'^   '"^°  road   They  do  not  want  tax  cuts  to  start 

deflcit.    We   are    going    to    chastise   the      ^"^"^^^   ""^''    "^^/'"^^'o  w.  .f.°       «'\  Ik'*  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Hou,se  of 

would  mean  only  $1 .8  bill  on    But  then  ^^          ,,^^^,^^^   They  want  to  put  their 

vou  want   to  credit  vours'*lves  tor  a  ^o  "•^' 

billion  reflow  of  funds  under  the  Laffer  tax  cut  on  now. 

curve  or  whatever   that    thing   is    They  There  have  been  no  hearings  m  Wavs 

did  not  even  bring  him  around  the  last  and  Means   They  have  resisted  it.  ana  i 

2  months  admire  them  for  it    I  think  Al  Ullman 

Do  not    tell   me   what   the   American  look  a  very  strong  position,  and  I  ad- 


Democrats  because  they  did  not  get  a 
balanced  budget,  and  we  did  not  get  it 
We  tried.  We  cannot  get  It.  We  would 
love  it  We  are  doing  our  best.  But  that  is 
not  reason  to  break  the  discipline  now 
and  talk  in  the  other  breath  and  say 
now  we  are  going  to  cut  the  revenues 
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mire  him  for  taking  that  position  against 
the  tide 

I  know  the  politics  of  trying  to  promise 
people  that  free  lunch,  but  even  those 
promises  do  not  go  so  far 

You  can  get  Government  off  their 
backs  by  getting  inflation  off  their  backs 
because  when  you  put  this  in  here  is 
what  actually  occurs. 

Mr  President.  I  put  this  table  in  yes- 
terday, or  the  day  before,  when  we 
started,  whereby  inflation  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money.  In  other  words, 
to  stay  even  with  the  board  and  in  our 
appropnatioris  already  we  find  with  the 
inflationary  impact  that  is  already 
ground  in  that  in  order  to  just  keep  uie 
program  current  when  we  sat  down  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  we  had  to  come 
up.  If  we  wanted  to  keep  them  current, 
with  $2  7  billion  because  there  Is  no  big 
slush  fund  Inflation  costs  the  little  man, 
the  big  man  the  poor  man.  the  rich 
man.  the  Government  itself  money 

If  we  want  to  keep  inflating  Govern- 
ment, because  the  tendency  is  taken  not 
to  go  backward  in  health,  not  to  go  back- 
ward in  education,  not  go  backward  in 
transportation,  certainly  not  go  back- 
ward in  defense,  then  we  have  got  to 
appropriate  more  moneys 

So  what  in  essence  you  have  done  is 
not  only  gotten  a  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in 
what'  The  size  of  Government  Do  not 
put  this  out  talking  in  terms  of  "we  are 
going  to  diminish  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment" because,  Mr.  Senator,  you  are  in- 
creasing the  size  of  Government 

Put  your  spending  cuts  in.  That  Ls 
what  the  people  are  interested  in  Let 
President  Reagan  put  them  in  He  is 
working  on  those  things  Give  the  man 
a  chance  and  let  us  work  as  a  bipartisan 
group  to  cut  back  on  that  spending  and 
bring  It  back  into  the  black,  and  then 
we  can  go  wiin  these  individual  income 
taxes  across  the  board  Instead  of  going 
into  the  mainstream  of  consimierism 
and  inflating  the  economy  all  over  a,?ain 

I  am  reading  again  from  the  same 
US  News  i  World  Report  issue  of  No- 
vember 17: 

Reagan's  sweeping  cuts  In  personal  taxes, 
which  resemble  the  much  debated  Kemp- 
Roth  bill  have  Inspired  skepticism  Many 
legislators.  Including  a  number  of  conser- 
vsiive  Republicans,  feair  that  such  a  hefty 
rise  In  spendable  Income  would  cause  mas- 
«ive  Inflation 

So  we  are  not  speaking  in  a  partisan 
fashion  We  are  trying  to  talk  common- 
sense  But  they  have  been  denied,  prop- 
erly denied  The  people  have  a  good  feel, 
and  they  are  ready  to  take  the  bumps, 
they  are  ready  to  join  in  the  discipline 
They  are  ready  for  President  Reagan  to 
.Tiake  his  hard  decisions,  and  they  are 
going  to  support  him  But  do  not  hem- 
morrhage  the  spending  already  in  the 
name  of  getting  Government  off  the 
backs  by  increasing  its  size  because  that 
IS  exactly  v<,hat  economically  you  are  do- 
ing now  You  can  give  me  the  theories 
all  you  want,  but  we  have  listened  to 
the  economLsts,  and  we  have  listened  to 
the  CBO  reports,  and  we  look  and  see  it 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  on  top  of  it. 
The  worst  signal  we  could  send  at  this 
particular  time  is  that  we  wanted  a  large 
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tax  cut.  Kemp-Roth  across  the  board,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  people  voted  for 
2  weeks  ago   Absolutely  not. 

Look  at  what  they  voted  for,  the  Rea- 
gan voters  or  the  Carter  voters.  They  did 
not  vote  for  that  They  hopefully  said, 
"Let  us  get  anybody  into  this  town,  even 
though  he  is  a  movie  star,  and  let  us,  by 
gosh,  get  on  that  crowd  and,  for  heaven's 
•sake,  get  on  top  of  inflation  " 

I  thought  we  could  escape  without 
this.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  taken  note  of 
that  they  do  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
of  the  hesitancy  here  this  morning  when 
we  are  supposed  to  commence  at  11 
o'clock,  they  could  see  this  was  sort  of 
preempting  the  administration. 

The  deflcit  is  going  on  up  to  $34  7  bil- 
lion or  $35  billion  In  deficit.  I  would  im- 
plore our  colleagues  at  this  particular 
time,  let  us  not  double  the  deflcit  We 
have  got  a  large  enough  one  there  now 

I  did  have  to  answer  to  that  one  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  They  tried  to  say  we 
hid  it  I  said,  "Hide?  I  have  got  a  green 
book."  I  used  to  run  around  the  cam- 
paign with  a  green  book  We  did  not 
hide.  We  printed  It.  and  then  we  talked 
at  the  National  Press  Club  about  the 
deflcit. 

So  we  voted,  this  particular  Senator. 
in  August,  and  we  did  not  flnesse.  We 
were  required  to.  due  to  the  politics  over 
in  the  House  side.  There  was  Just  no 
way  in  the  wx)rld  to  pass  a  budget  reso- 
lution at  that  time.  But  all  of  that  Is  by 
the  board  right  now.  What  is  concerning 
everyone  is  that  we  hold  tight,  let  the 
new  President  come  to  town,  hold  the 
deflcit  down  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 
Certainly  if  we  cannot  get  it  balanced, 
do  not  double  the  $18  billion  to  $36  bil- 
lion in  the  name  of  getting  Government 
off  our  backs,  and  let  those  tax  cuts  come 
in  on  the  supply  side,  ais  all  the  econo- 
mists say 

I  know  because  I  have  talked  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan's  economists,  and 
they  do  want  it  on  the  supply  side  They 
do  not  want  the  across-the-board  infla- 
tionary impact.  They  want  It  retooled 
They  want  guarantees  under  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  which  you  have  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  you  get  those 
investment  credits  when  you  invest. 
Those  depreciation  allowances  are  there 
so  that  they  can  build  back  American 
industry.  We  are  not  against  that.  We 
think  It  should  come  in  on  the  minimal 
side,  but  do  not  start  it  at  this  particular 
time  and  double  the  deflcit  in  the  name 
of  getting  Government  off  our  back,  and 
minimizing  the  size  of  Government, 
when  the  truth  of  it  Is  we  have  not  cut 
down  the  spending,  and  many,  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  talking  about 
increasing  defense  spending  even  more 
than  what  we  have  in  this  one.  We  have 
gone  up  to  $159  billion,  almost  $160  bil- 
lion, in  outlays  under  that  050  function, 
and  that  is  a  substantial  Increase  this 
year  over  last  year,  this  1981  flscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  have  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  14  minutes,  and 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  26 
minutes, 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  very  much. 

While  I  certainly  respect  the  effort  my 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  has  made 
to  hold  down  Government  spending,  and 
I  applaud  him  for  it,  and  I  have  con- 
slstenUy  supported  him  in  those  efforts, 
I  even  supported  yesterday  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  make  fur- 
ther deep  cuts  in  the  budget.  I  think 
spending  cuts  are  very,  very  imporUnt  if 
we  are  goin«  to  get  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  I  have 
to  take  exception  to  his  comments  that 
those  who  are  supporting  room  for  a  tax 
cut  in  this  budget  resolution  are  doing 
so  so  that  later  they  can  point  back  to  it 
and  say,  "I  made  a  record  in  favor  of  a 
tax  cut  at  a  certain  time" 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  there  are  those  of  us  who 
feel  very  strongly  we  should  make  room 
in  this  budget  resolution  now  for  a  tax 
cut  not  because  we  are  seeking  some 
political  advantage  from  it  but  because 
we  think  it  is  right  for  the  country. 

I  ran  on  that  same  platform  in  1978, 
I  believed  it  then,  and  I  believe  it  now. 
For  the  past  2  years  I  have  had  the 
frustration  of  sitting  here  and  seeing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  take 
sufficient  action  either  In  cutting  spend- 
ing or  in  reducing  taxes  to  confront  the 
basic  economic  ills  of  this  country.  1 
think  the  people  have  had  enough  of  It 
and.  frankly.  I,  as  an  Individual,  have 
had  enough  of  It.  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
sit  here  and  remlan  silent  any  longer 
when  we  are  only  saving  3  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  when  we  are  only 
reinvesting  that  amount,  which  means 
we  are  not  doing  anything  to  get  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  workers  of  this  country 
increased. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  to  help  us 
regain  our  share  of  the  world  markets, 
and  we  have  sat  here  and  lost  23  percent 
of  the  American  share  of  the  world 
market  in  the  last  decade,  and  unless  we 
do  something  we  are  going  to  lose  23 
percent  more  or  even  worse  In  the  next 
decade. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  time  for  lis  to  stop 
talking  We  are  not  endorsing  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  tax  cut  here.  I  applaud 
the  fact  that  unlike  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  a  bipartisan  19-to-l  vote, 
had  the  courage  to  take  up  this  Issue, 
and  to  try  to  get  action  for  the  American 
people  instead  of  stalling  it  like  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did. 

The  Finance  Committee  faced  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  and  said  it  was  now  time 
to  begin  the  retooling  of  and  rebuilding 
of  this  country.  They  said,  "We  are  not 
satisfied  to  sit  back  and  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  have  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  a  diminished  role  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  declin- 
ing economy,  a  No.  2  status  in  the  world 
m  terms  of  economic  leadership" 

Yes,  I  want  spending  cuts,  I  want  more 
of  them  But  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
irresponsible  for  us  to  pass  a  budget  res- 
olution which  does  not  leave  room  in  it 
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for  the  Presicienl-elecl  to  try  to  meet  his 
promise  to  the  Ameruan  people  during 
the  election  to  bring  about  tax  reductions 
and  to  bring  about  tax  reductions  that 
will  stimulate  capital  formation  in  this 
country 

I  say  that  not  as  a  Democrat,  not  in  a 
partisan  way,  but  simply  a.s  an  American 
citizen  *ho  wants  to  see  the  new  Presi- 
dent have  an  upporunity  to  meet  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr  BOREN  ronlinumg'.  To  get  to- 
gether and  do  .something  to  help  us  re- 
build this  country  ai.d  not  to  wait  any 
longer  to  do  it 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  FresideiU,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  comments,  because  they 
articulate  in  many  ways  what  I  had 
planned  to  say 

Make  no  mistake,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today  Is  the  rebuilding  of 
America 

I  heard  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Carolina  whom  I  warmly  respect 
for  his  acumen  and  his  ability.  I  heard 
him  speak,  however,  about  the  polls,  and 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  di.scu.sslon  about 
polls  as  to  where  the  Ameruan  public 
stands  But  I  suppose  that  wh<n  the  Pnal 
chapter  or  bottom  line  is  written  it  Is 
what  the  people  decided  on  November  4 

And  I  would  just  point  out  that  one 
Presidential  candidate  stood  for  sub- 
stantial tax  cut-s,  including  Roth-Kemp 
I  would  jusi  point  out  that  14  out  of  the 
16  Senators  who  were  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican side  ran  on  the  Roth-Kemp 
tax  cut  I  can  think  of  no  more  per- 
suasive evidence  than  that 

But  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  nor 
should  it  be  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
Ls  to  make  room  for  tax  cuts:  tax  cuts 
that  have  b*en  endorsed  not  only  by  the 
Republican  side  but  In  the  Democratic 
caucus,  tax  cuts  that  have  be«n  en- 
dorsed unanimously  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  which  has  argued  for 
over  2  years  in  Its  report  that  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  act  on  supply  side  tax 
cuts. 

I  Just  would  read  for  example,  from 
page  9  of  the  February  Joint  Economic 
Report,  where  it  said: 

The  t»x  cuts  to  stimulate  savings  Invest- 
ment and  competitiveness  will  put  more 
(foods  r,n  the  shelves  and  lower  prices,  there- 
by relnforcirn  the  antl-lnnatlon  monetary 
policy 

Mr  President  over  the  past  manv 
years  taxes  have  been  increasing  And 
I  point  out  to  mv  friends  that  Increasing 
taxes  has  not  meant  less  inflation  It 
has  resulted  in  higher  Inflation  The 
problem  is.  of  course  we  have  not  made 
the  basic  structural  changes  of  which 
taxes  are  only  a  part  but  one  of  the 
most  significant  p>arLs  and  most  signifi- 
cant signal  that  we  can  give  the  private 
sector  that  the  new  administration  is 
going  to  move  In  a  difTerent  direction 


I  might  point  out  that  like  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  have  been  a  staunch 
supporter  for  cutting  spending  No  one, 
I  think,  exceeds  that  record  Like  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
I  supported  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yesterday  in  his  efTorts 
to  cut  spending 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
very  real  difference  in  talking  about 
spending  and  talking  about  cuttini^  as 
far  as  this  budget  resolution  is  con- 
cerned If  we  do  not  make  room  for  lax 
cuts  under  our  budget  procedures,  we  are 
out  of  order  next  year  We  are  out  of 
order  if  we  propo.se  them  It  will  mean 
that  either  we  will  have  to  go  ahead  and 
adopt  a  third  budget  resolution,  or  we 
will  have  to  get  a  wauer 

On  the  other  hand,  when  President- 
elect Reagan  comes  in  with  his  spend- 
ing cut  proposals  wc  can  do  that  with 
no  violation  to  the  budgetary  process 
All  the  budget  proce.ss  says  is  that  we 
catiiiot  spend  more  money  than  is  in- 
corporated 111  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion But  Congress  still  can  spend  less 
and  keep  faith  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion So  there  is  a  very  real  difference 
between  the  two 

If  I  had  my  druthers,  I  would  like  to 
have  less  spending  becaase  I  think  one 
of  the  things  we  have  to  grapple  with 
is  how  we  make  the  tax  dollar  go  fur- 
ther and  do  a  better  job  And.  please 
believe  me.  when  you  look  at  the  great 
increase  in  spending  during  the  1970's. 
you  cannot  tell  me  that,  by  careful 
pruninkj.  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  make  some  substantial  .savings  and 
still  provide  better  services  for  the  peo- 
ple with  humancne.ss  and  compassion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
BoRCNi  The  Senators  5  minutes  have 
expired 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes 

Mr  President,  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  expeditious 
handling  of  tax  cuts  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration comes  into  power 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
others  have  .said,  the  sooner  we  are  able 
to  act  on  our  tax  proposals,  the  sooner 
we  are  able  to  get  some  certainty  into 
the  tax  picture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
greater  good  we  will  be  doing  in  creat- 
ing a  growth  environment  for  this 
country 

It  Is  important  to  the  small  busi- 
ness man  and  woman  It  is  important  to 
the  private  sector  to  have  some  cer- 
tainty When  they  sit  back  in  their 
offices  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  should  spend  money  for  new  equip- 
ment or  what  should  be  done  In  other 
areas.  It  will  be  very  much  of  an  affirma- 
tive factor  if  they  know  what  direction 
we  are  going 

I  would  just  say  that  all  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  keep  faith  with  tiie  budget 
procedure  and  to  provide  for  tax  cuts 
next  year  The  exact  shape  will  have  to 
be  determined  then  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  as  one  Senator,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  think  it 
IS  absolutely  important  that  there  be 
substantial  tax  cuts  for  the  individual. 
becau.se  the  one  thing  we  have  to  do  in 


this  country  is  to  create  an  environment 
of  savings,  that  there  be  greater  savings 
on    the    part    of    the    American    people 

Let  me  point  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  al.so  pointed  out,  that  the 
Ameruan  people  are  saving  less  than  4 
percent  in  good  years:  the  Japanese  save 
20  to  24  percent:  the  West  Germans 
.something  like  10  to  14  percent.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  provide  tax  relief  along 
the  lines  of  Roth-Kemp  which  permit 
the  working  people  to  keep  more  of  their 
hard-earned  dollars  and  build  into  the 
system  some  savings  features  that  will 
create  incentives  for  people  to  save 
rather  than  spend 

Do  not  tell  me  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  do  this  Because  when  you  look 
at  the  fact  that  we  are  having  revenues 
jumping  up  over  $500  billion  in  5  years, 
or  doubling,  there  obviously  is  money 
available  to  do  what  is  necessary  What 
I  am  looking  fur— and  what  I  shall  be 
fighting  for  next  year— is  a  tax  package 
that  IS  going  to  create  a  growth  environ- 
ment, to  create  jobs  m  the  prnate  sector, 
ta  provide  tax  relief,  not  only  to  busme.ss, 
as  some  people  seem  to  be  arguing — and 
I  feel  that  is  important— but  to  make 
certain  that  the  working  pe;)plc  of  this 
country  as  well  have  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

Tne  PRESIDING  OfT-lCER  I  tie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  savings,  we  can  just  listen  to 
these  argiunents  and  we  have  been  right 
down  there  The  arguments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wii.'i  respect  to  deprecia- 
tion allowance  and  rebuilding  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  machine,  tl:e  arguments 
With  respect  to  competing  in  interna- 
tional trade,  the  arguments  wiUi  respect 
to  savings — I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Bentsen  a  thou.saiid  dollar  writeofl  on 
the  amount  saved  from  your  income  tax 
either  by  way  of  dividends  or  m  particu- 
lar in  a  savings  account  In  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  we  got  $200  of  that  $1,000 
Now  that  IS  the  way  to  get  savings 

What  you  do  in  passing  Roth-Dole  is 
to  take  away  from  the  savings  because 
this  IS  Inflationary  Let  us  get  the  right 
arguments  in  tlie  right  place 

They  just  come  with  a  plethora,  sort 
of  an  ambrosia  of  all  Uie  ills  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  allocate  it  to  this 
particular  vote  That  is  a  very  unfortun- 
ate thing 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  things  I 
had  during  the  campaign  was  the 
chance  to  meet  and  persuade  a  few  of 
our  retirees  One  day  I  am  going  to  be 
a  retiree  one  way  or  the  otlier  The  rea- 
.son  I  met  with  them  was  because  they 
were  looking  for  me.  as  I  am  on  the  top 
of  the  hit  list  of  that  group  There  are 
31.000  military  and  civil  service  retirees 
.lust  in  my  own  backyard,  in  the  First 
Congressional  District,  much  less  other 
parts  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

I  could  get  away  from  the  politics  and 
start  talking  about  all  the  ills  of  trade, 
of  all  the  ills  of  .saving  and  this  and 
that,  and  say.  'Is  this  fair,  when  you 
have  a  colonel  in  the  Army  and  you  give 
him    a   once-a-year    cost-of-living   ad- 
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justment  but  for  the  fellow  who  is  not 
doing  the  Job,  you  are  going  to  give  it 
twice?  He  has  not  paid  for  it." 

After  we  argued  the  case  and  they 
understood  it,  that  we  were  not  agairist 
retirees,  that  we  had  to  get  this  fiscally 
soimd,  then  I  had  military  retirees  stand 
up  and  say  that  they  supported  me  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  the  majority. 

If  the  American  people  are  given  the 
facts,  they  will  understand. 

This  IS  not  a  vote  for  helping  savings, 
but  It  IS  a  vote  to  cause  inflation,  to 
erode  that  savings  This  is  not  a  vote  to 
get  Government  off  their  backs:  this  is  to 
get  the  Government  larger  and  more 
burdensome  on  their  backs. 

Who  was  around  when  they  wanted  to 
cut  spending?  Not  singling  out  any  par- 
ticular Senator,  but  who  voted  for  those 
substantial  cuts,  the  twice-a-year,  cost- 
of-living  adjustment,  revenue  sharing?  I 
put  in  the  nrst  bill  In  January  of  1967, 
and  I  still  believe  in  it.  and  it  is  a  good 
principle    But  all  of  these  things  have  a 
timing    At  this  particular  time  we  are 
in  extreme  circumstances  where  we  have 
to  cut  that  spending  and  cut  back  on 
the  deficit. 
What  about  Saturday  delivery  of  mail  ^ 
There  are  all  of  these  things 
It  goes  back  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware   He  made  this  great  plea  to  have 
a  balanced  budget    So  we  went  back  in 
with  a  compromise  Muskie  amendment 
that  what  wc  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
port out   two  budgets,   a  year  ago    We 
would  report  out  the  budget  we  thought 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
other  one  to  comply  with  the  balanced 
budget  idea    When  we  got  down  to  the 
last  day  and  the  last  hour.  I  said.  ■  Now 
we  really  find  out  what  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Delaware    really    wants. 
How  are  we  going  to  cut  that  spending 
and  how  are  we  going  to  balance  if" 

We  looked  on  the  right-hand  side  and 
one  said  maybe  5  percent,  maybe  8  per- 
cent They  all  started  with  percentages. 
One  said  to  get  the  fraud  and  waste 
out  What  we  had  to  do  was  to  take 
the  lowest  figures  in  any  of  the  debates. 
adopt  those,  and  take  some  other  cuts 
to  comply  with  that  particular  resolu- 
tion. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  saying  is  it  is 
\ery  easy  to  come  out  here  and  sav  bal- 
anced budget,  to  have  savings,  compete 
in  international  trade  and  everything 
e.se.  But.  Mr  President  do  not"  make 
tne  statement  that  you  are  not  endorsing 
a  particular  idea  This  has  been  Kemp- 
Roth-Reagan.  Kemp-Roth  whatever  it 
IS  That  IS  wliat  it  is  now. 

He  said  the  first  10  percent  on  the 
individual  income  tax  That  is  where 
>ou  and  I  are  separated    Mr    President 

It  is  not  the  individual  income  taxes 
'hat  start  the  inflation. 

If   vou   put    It   in   gradually,   vou    will 

an^  1°  J"^^'  ^°'"  '^  There  will  not  be 
any  of  that  reflow  or  the  LafTer  curv 
Whatever  it  is.  all  that  theory, 

B.  ,K  1°°"^'"  "^'^  ^^^  '°  "-^^^  certalntv. 
bmi^  Senator  from  Delaware  said,  the 
oetier  We  are  playinp  for  keeps  There 
nn^f^".*'"^^'  '"  "measuring  these  things 

certSn.^"^'^''^l  ^^  ''  "°^  ^  fh^«'->-  The 
certainty  has  been  that  you  have  to  cut 


that  spending  first:  you  have  to  get  that 
spending  down.  We  are  doing  our  dead 
level  best  to  do  it  and  while  we  are  do- 
ing It.  trying  to  cut  down  that  inflation, 
do  not  double  the  deficit  in  this  partic- 
ular vote  and  give  the  people  more  in- 
flation and  then  say,  "Well,  we  thought 
with  the  election  of  President  Reagan 
and  a  i;ew  Senate  we  were  going  to  have 
a  new  day  and  we  would  have  some  new 
responsibility," 

The  crowd  that  is  supposed  to  lead  it  in 
a  responsible  way  is  going  in  the  exact 
opjjo.'-ite  direction.  It  is  the  exact  op- 
posite direction.  It  is  irresponsible  I  will 
.say  that  now, 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guisheri  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  yield- 


I  hope  everyone  understands  that  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  has  responded  to  my  notion 
that  even  this  distinguished  President-elect 
and  h!s  best  economists  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  have  a  balanced  budget  In  this 
>ear  or  even  next  year. 


ing. 


Mr    President,  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  to  be  voting  against 
a  tax  cut.  in  whatever  garb  it  is  wrapped 
in.  is  not  a  plea.sant  situation    We  poli- 
ticians do  not  like  to  vote  against  tax 
cuts  But  I  think  there  are  legitimate  is- 
sues tliot  address  us  in  this  whole  area 
I  certainly  know  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  mr.nv  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of    the    aisle    have    strong    pro-and-con 
feelings  on  this  issue.  I  thmk  there  is 
no  question  but  what  we  are  going  to  be 
addres.'^ing  and  voting  a  tax  cut  next  year 
Mr.  President.  I  just  wish  that  we  could 
slow  down  a  little  bit  and  not  preempt 
the  F resident-elect  of  the  United  States. 
He  ha.-:  been  elected  President  I  am  going 
to  be  tr.operating  with  him  in  most  in- 
stances certainly  everywhere  I  can  I  am 
•nterested  in  hearing  the  recommenda- 
tion.-, cf  the  new  President  on  tax  cuts, 
how  c'eep,  and  where  and  why 

I  certainly  am  for  some  type  of  selec- 
tive tax  cuts  next  vear,  in  the  area  of 
increasing  proauctivity,  po.ssibly  encour- 
aging savings,  addressing  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  unfair  marriage  tax,  and  the 
fact  tlu;  Americans,  m  general,  are  being 
eaten  alive  by  the  tax  creep 

Those  are  areas  where  we  have  a  re- 
sponr.bility.  it  .seems  to  me.  to  address 
where  wc  can  make  cuts  in  taxes  so  long 
as  W-?  are  not  taking  action  that  is  going 
to  drive  up  the  inflationary  rate. 

Somellm,es  I  wonder  in  our  haste  to  do 
thin.5s  if  we  are  not  taking  our  eve  off 
the  real  villian  I  think  the  point  ha.s  been 
well  made  by  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  in  an  earlier  statement  where 
he  said  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  everything  but  they  are 
primarily  concerned  about  inflation 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  concerned 
about  inflation  as  the  No  1  economic 
ill  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
is  it  wise,  therefore,  to  be  voting  on 
the  floor  of  the  US  Senate  for  a  tax 
cut?  I  would  again  em.rhasize  by  what- 
ever fsrb  or  motion  this  comes  before 
our  body. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  will  be  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  next  year  made  a  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  again  at  this  time  This  is  Sena- 
tor DoMENici  addressing  the  Senate  ves- 
terday: 


Maybe  that  is  true  I  do  not  expect 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  hold  the 
President-elect  to  some  of  the  campaign 
promises  that  he  made.  It  is  typical  for 
those  running  for  office  sometimes  to  go 
a  little  further  than  they  should  in 
reaching  the  legitimate  goals  that  I 
think  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan 
wants  for  this  Nation.  Nevertheless,  if 
tho  man  who  next  year  w.ll  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  con- 
ceded that  we  will  not  have  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  or  next  year,  is  this  not 
a  danger  signal  that  everyone  in  this 
Senate  should  listen  to'  Was  it  not  a 
danger  signal  that  twice  since  the  elec- 
tion the  prime  rate  has  gone  up  in  the 
United  States,  primarily  because.  I  think, 
the  money  markets  are  convinced  that 
inflation  is  going  to  continue  to  eat  us 
alive'' 

Shortly  before  the  election  recess,  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  discussions  of  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
heard  2'2  days  of  testimony  from  some 
of  the  leading  econom.sls  m  the  United 
States  of  America,  all  the  way  from  Alan 
Greenspan,  the  chief  economic  adviser  to 
Pres.dent  Ford  and.  certainly,  a  key  man 
m  the  new  Reagan  admiinistration.  to 
Walter  Heller  on  the  other  end  of  the 
political  spectrum,  and  other  economists 
II.  between  They  all  warned  us  about 
continuing  inflation. 

Mr.  Pres.dent.  1  was  there  during  those 
hearings.  I  asked  the  bottom-line  ques- 
tion of  each  and  every  economist  who 
came  before  our  Budget  Committee.  The 
record  will  indicate  that  when  I  asked 
the  question  of  each  and  every  one  of 
these  supposed  expert.s— and  I  think  they 
are  experts—'  Vv'hat  do  you  think  will  be 
the  minimum  annualized  inflation  rate 
for  the  United  States  for  the  next  3 
years''"  the  lowest  figure  I  got.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  8  percent  a  year.  And  that  is 
without  a  tax  cut. 

Mr  President.  I  just  do  not  believe,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Co.mmittee  on  the  Budget,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from.  South  Carolina, 
that  there  is  a  free  lunch.  Maybe  I  can 
be  convinced  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  free  lunch.  But  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  would  give  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  a  chance  to  come  down 
with  his  progra.ms.  with  his  policies,  be- 
iore  we  rush  into  any  move  that  could 
send  further  signals  to  the  United  States 
of  America  that  we  are  going  to  cut  taxes 
without — and  I  emphasize,  unfortun- 
ately, "without' — making  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  expenditures. 

Certainly,  the  chair.man  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  all  who  have 
served  on  that  committee  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  one  of  those 
tr.ere.  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  who  have  voted  in  the  Budget 
Committee  and  who  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  US  Senate  and  voted 
against — against,  Mr  President — con- 
tinued and  ever-increasing  appropria- 
tions in  a  whole  series  of  areas  that  were 
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not  particularly  popular  with  the  United 
States  a.s  a  whole 

Tlierefore.  I  think  this  is  a  tune  for  re- 
straint. 1  think  this  IS  the  time  for  us  to 
recognize  that  we  shall  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent m  January  I  think  we  should  give 
hiin  inne,  out  of  c  curtesy  to  hini.  lor  him 
to  come  down  with  his  recommendations 
before  we  rush  into  the  further  fueling 
of  the  flres  of  inflation,  higher  interest 
rates,  and  all  the  other  economic  prob- 
lems that  are  causing  great  concern  m 
America  today. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  back  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wish  to  proceed  at  this 
time''  There  could  be  a  motion  to  table 
and  I  do  not  want  to  preclude  it. 

RECISS    UNTIL    2     15    PM 

Mr  ROBERTC  BYRD  Mr  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand    in   recess    until   the   hour   of 

2  13  p.m  today  with  the  proviso  that, 
at  that  time,  there  be  10  minuter,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr  Hijllincs 
and  Mr  Roth,  on  tlic  pcndir.g  amend- 
ment and  that  no  motion  to  table  be 
waived,  and  that  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  vote 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1  24  p  ni  .  rece.ssed  until  2  15  pm; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  '  Mr  Exoni  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, my  understanding  is  that  in  his 
proposal,  as  he  contemplates  the  tax  cut 
were  it  to  be  successful,  it  would  be  retro- 
active to  January  1? 

Mr.  ROTH  It  allows  it  to  be  enacted 
retroactively 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Is  it  the  intent  that 
the  tax  cut  be  enacted  this  \ear^ 

Mr  ROTH  No  it  is  not  the  intent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  We  would  have  to  use 
diflerent  economic  projections 

How  much  time  remains  for  either 
side.  Mr    President '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  are 
2'\i  minutes  to  each  side 

Mr  HOLLINGS  By  way  of  emphasis 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  we  are  back 
down  to  the  fundamental  l.ssue  The 
fundamental  l.ssue  is  to  try  to  mnintain 
as  low  a  deficit,  to  approach  as  n?ar  as 
possible  a  balanced  Dudcet.  as  we  pos- 
sibly can 

There  are  those,  such  as  the  distln- 
gul.shed  Senator  from  New  Jersev  and 
others  In  the  body,  who  say  thev  would 
prefer  a  tax  cit  over  a  balanced  budget. 
But  that  has  been  the  procedure  for  the 
past  10  or  20  years  We  did  have  a 
balanced  budget  m  1968  and  1969.  but  at 


least  for  the  last  10  years  we  Imve  run 
up  A  cumulative  dericit  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  almost  $400  million,  all  saving 
that  we  can  hold  ba;k  on  taxes  we  can 
hold  back  on  revenues,  and  continue  to 
spend 

We  just  cannot  wait  until  the  spending 
comes  down  below  the  line 

In  essence,  what  we  are  doing  on  this 
particular  vote,  what  we  are  asked  to  do. 
;s  to  double  the  deficit  Where  we  fiad 
hoped  to  hold  it  to  $17  billion  or  $18  bil- 
lion, this  would  put  us  nearer  to  a  deficit 
of  $35  billion  or  above  My  figures  show 
It  would  be  nearer  a  $40  billion  deficit. 
That  would  be  the  worst  signal  we  could 
give  the  American  people  at  this  time. 
The  people  of  America  want  this  na- 
tional Congre.ss  to  get  the  Government 
back  into  the  black  and  cut  spending 
What  we  would  be  doing  if  we  cut  reve- 
nues would  be  to  Increase  the  spending 
and  increase  the  size  of  Government  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  to  put  in 
some  $4  billion  more  in  our  defense  budg- 
et. 05J  m  the  .second  budget  res  )lution 
to  keep  us  current  with  the  first  budget 
re.solution  in  the  number  of  planes, 
.vhips    and  other  equipment. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  2'..  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President,  I  believe 
that  last  November  4  the  American  peo- 
ple made  a  decision  They  decided  at  that 
time  they  wanted  us  to  develop  an  en- 
vironment for  growth  .^n  environment 
for  growth  means  less  Government,  less 
Government  spending,  and  tax  cuts  to 
[irovide  the  wherewithal  to  create 
growth  in  the  private  sector 

Under  our  budgetary  procedures.  It  Is 
absolutely  es,<;ential  that  we  provide  the 
means  of  making  those  tax  cuts  Make 
no  mistake  about  it  A  tax  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1981  is  inevitable  Unless  we  make 
room  In  this  budget  resolution  for  the 
tax  cut,  we  will  be  bark  early  next  year 
with  a  third  budget  resolution,  or  we  will 
be  forced  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 

I  should  point  out  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  shape  of 
that  tax  cut,  of  course,  will  be  deter- 
mined next  year  by  action  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate Today  I  would  say  we  are  not  voting 
for  a  particular  tax  cut,  even  though  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  and  will  continue 
to  fight  for  the  adoption  of  Roth-Kemp. 

Mr   President 

Mr  BELLMON  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  side  have 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  President.  I  respert  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.":  from  Kansas 
and  Delaware  to  make  room  for  a  tax  cut 
in  this  budget  resolution  They  have 
worked  hard  for  a  long  time  for  a  tax 
cut  and  I  understand  their  purpase  They 
have  been  strong  advocates  of  a  tax 
reduction  and  thev  feel  that  it  is  going 
to  help  productivity  and  investment. 


But  there  is  another  side  to  this  issue, 
a  down  side,  and  I  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  discuss  it  for  just  a 
moment. 

I  strongly  opfxxse  the  inclusion  of  a  lax 
cut  in  the  budget  resolution  because  I 
cannot  support  tlie  addition  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  an  already  mulUbiUion  dollar 
deficit  That  IS  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  We  do  not  have  a  dime  to  provide 
for  this  tax  cut  We  are  going  to  i.ave  to 
borrow  the  money  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  oppose  it 

I  indicated  in  the  opening  statement 
that  I  made  on  the  budget  that  without 
any  additional  congre.ssional  action  the 
actual  spending  level  m  fiscal  1981  will 
be  somewhere  between  $640  billion  and 
$648  billion,  r.ot  the  $630  billion  m  this 
resolution  That  means  that  without  the 
tax  cut  the  dettcit  will  be  $30  billion  or 
more  This  tax  cut  which  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  and  Delaw  are  are  proposing 
would  raise  the  deficit  to  nearly  $50 
billion 

Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to  know 
w  hat  they  are  voting  on  This  means  that 
our  deficit  will  go  somewhere  m  the 
range  of  $60  billion  It  will  be  the  third 
largest  Federal  deficit  in  the  h.story  of 
the  country 

Borrowing  money  to  cut  taxes  simply 
means  greater  inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  Any  benefil-s  received  will  be 
quickly  lost  through  decline  m  purchas- 
ing  power  as   prices  and   interest   rates 

rise 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  substantial  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
deficit  Ls  like  a  corporation  that  is  al- 
ready losing  money  borrowing  from  a 
bank  to  pav  dividends  to  it.s  stockholders. 
Th's  is  clearly  counterproductive  It  Is 
even  dishonest  because  it  would  weigh 
the  corporation  down  with  burdensome 
and  unproductive  debt  and.  secondlv.  it 
deceives  the  stockholders  into  believing 
that  the  company  is  an  efficient  concern 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  al- 
most $1  trillion  in  public  debt  and  Con- 
tress  has  not  really  begun  to  make  the 
kind  of  spending  cuts  nece.ssary  to  bring 
tiie  budget  into  balance  this  year  or  any 
other  vear 

Mr.  President.  I  have  expressed  these 
views  frequently  in  the  Chamber  but  I 
bel'eve  they  deserve  repeating  one  more 
time 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  in  deficit 
in  19  of  the  last  20  years 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  the  Fed- 
eral budget  began  to  move  further  into 
deficit  and  inflation  began  to  rise  The 
persistence  of  large  and  increasing  defi- 
cits during  the  last  15  vears  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  in  inflation  and  the 
expectation  of  continued  and  rising  in- 
flation. This  IS  what  has  contributed  so 
much  to  our  problems 

Even  during  the  most  recent  expan- 
sion, which  was  the  longest  peacetime 
expansion  since  World  War  II  the  low- 
est deficit  the  Federal  Government  ever 
achieved  was  $27  7  billion  and  the  deficit 
m  fiscal  year  1980.  the  year  ending  in 
October,  was  $59  billion  Inflation  has 
accelerated  to  rates  absolutely  unprece- 
dented in  this  country's  peacetime  his- 
torv 

Mr    President,  there  are  two  types  of 
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Uxes  those  that  we  impose  on  taxpayers 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  through  tax 
laws  and  those,  in  my  view,  which  are 
far  more  pernicious,  those  we  Impose  on 
the  whole  society  through  inflation 
which  we  cause  through  our  careless 
fiscal  policy.  ^         ^ 

We  can  cut  the  tax  rates  contained  in 
our  tax  laws  all  we  want  to  but,  I  con- 
tend, Mr  Pre.sident,  that  unless  we  hold 
the  ime  on  spending  and  balance  our 
budget,  we  only  raise  the  burdens  that 
result  from  a  rising  infiation  rate  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  made  that  plea  m  his  open- 
mg  statement  and  I  commend  him  for 
what  he  said. 

The  American  people  are  well  aware 
of  the  effect  of  inflation  on  their  real 
purchasing  power  and  are  not  likely  to 
support  substantial  tax  reductions  if 
these  reductions  mean  large  Government 
deficits  and  the  prospect  of  high  infla- 
tion I  quote  from  a  September  3.  1980 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gallup  poll  survey 
of  consumer  attitudes: 

nrst.  A  majority  (48  percent)  of  the 
Americans  polled  want  a  tax  cut  only  if 
there  are  spending  reductions  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  tax  cut.  Only  10  percent 
would  favor  a  cut  in  taxes  without 
spending  cuts. 

Second  In  addition,  most  people  said 
that  they  would  spend  rather  than  save 
extra  money  received  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced tax  rates.  In  other  words,  regard- 
less of  our  best  intentions,  this  tax  cut 
will  add  more  to  consumption  than  to 
saving  and.  as  such,  will  continue  to 
raise  the  inflation  rate  just  as  more  tra- 
ditional spending  stimulus  has. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  these 
results.  Mr.  President.  Americans  have 
consistently  expressed  these  views,  that 
they  prefer  to  have  the  budget  balanced 
rather  than  have  a  tax  cut  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Early  last  July,  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  recession,  the 
Associated  Press  conducted  a  poll  that 
appeared  in  the  Tulsa  World  I  quote 
from  that  article: 

Americans  came  down  solidly  In  favor  of 
balancing  the  budget  over  cutting  taxes 
Fifty-seven  percent  said  they  would  clioose 
balanclnj,'  tiic  federal  budget,  while  33 'L 
picked  cutting  federal  taxes 

This  poll  concludes — 

That  the  public  believes  balancing  the 
budget  is  more  important  than  reducing 
taxes  There  Is  a  wide  perception  that  a 
tax  cut  could  worsen  the  nations  Inflation 
problem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Associated  Press  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Most    Americans    Dont    Bpy    Tax    Cut 
Arguments,  Poll  Claims 

Detroit — Republican  and  Democratic  pol- 
iticians are  scrambling  to  lead  the  tax-cut 
crusade  this  election  year,  assuming  that 
Inflatlon-weary  \oters  want  nothing  more 
Ihan  a  slash  in  their  federal  tax  bill 

The    politicians    are    wrong 

An  Associated  Press-NBC  News  poll  says 
the  majority  of  Americans  do  not  look  fa- 
vorably on  a  tax  cut  and  do  not  buy  the 
arguments  for  one  that  are  being  pushed  by 


Ronald    Reagan    and    Republican    congres- 
sional leaders 

The  poll  shows  that  the  public  believes 
that  balancing  the  budget  Is  more  important 
ihun  reducing  taxes  There  is  a  wide  per- 
ception that  a  lax  cut  could  worsen  the 
nation  s   mnation   problem 

They  dont  set  a  tax  cut  helping  their 
personal  financial  situation  If  there  is  a  cut, 
moot  Americans  say  they  would  use  it  to 
pay  day-to-day  expenses  or  pay  outstanding 
bil'ls 

Reagan  has  made  cutting  federal  govern- 
ment and  cutting  federal  taxes  a  center- 
piece of  his  challenge  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter  In  June  congressional  Republicans 
began  intensive  efforts  to  enact  a  10  percent 
tax  cut  effective  Jan  1.  1981.  as  the  first 
step  m  what  they  envision  as  a  multi-year 
tax  cutting  program 

In  response  Carter  and  congressional 
Democrats  have  promised  a  1981  tax  cut  of 
their  own   concoction. 

But  the  public  isn't  entirely  enthusias- 
tic about  these  efforts 

AsRed  whether  Reagan  s  proposal  shows 
that  he  vinderstands  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  whether  It  was  an  electlon- 
ye.ir  political  glmmlclc  19  percent  of  those 
Interviewed  said  Reagan  understands  the 
needs  of  the  people  71  percent  cited  elec- 
tion year  politics  The  remainder  of  the 
1.949  adults  interviewed  by  telephone  na- 
tionwide were  not  sure 

Inflation  remains  the  nations  lop  eco- 
nomic problem  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans That  concern  is  nowhere  more  clear 
than   in  the  reaction   to  a  possible  tax  cut 

Asited  whether  a  lax  cut  would  help  their 
personal  nnnncial  situation  or  would  hurt  It 
because  such  a  slash  might  worsen  inflation. 
Americans  said  a  tax  cut  might  hurt. 

Flfty-six  percent  said  they  would  not  be 
helped  by  a  tax  cut  while  31  percent  said 
they  would  be  Thirteen  percent  were  not 
sure 

Past  AP-NBC  News  polls  have  found  sub- 
stantial support  for  balancing  the  federal 
budget  in  part  because  some  people  believe 
that  excessive  government  spending  is  a 
major  cause  of  Inflation  Bui  there  also  has 
been  support  for  ctittlng  federal  taxes 

In  this  latest  poll  conducted  July  8th  and 
yth.  Americans  came  down  solidly  In  favor 
of  balancing  the  budget  over  cutting  taxes 

Fifty-seven  percent  said  they  would  choose 
balancing  the  federal  budget  while  33  per- 
cent picked  cutting  federal  taxes.  Ten  per- 
cent were  not  sure 

Even  If  their  taxes  were  cut.  most  people 
say  they  wculd  spend  the  money,  not  save 
it.' 

Forty  percent  said  they  would  use  the 
money  from  a  10  percent  tax  cut  to  pay 
day-to-day  expenses  Twenty-eight  percent 
would  pay  off  bills  Seven  percent  would  use 
the  money  to  buy  something  they  wanted 
but  could  not  afford  In  the  past 

Another  28  percent  said  they  would  save 
the  money  from  the  tax  cut.  while  9  percent 
mentioned  some  other  use  or  were  not  sure 
More  than  one  response  was  possible  on  this 
question,  thus  the  total  Is  112  percent. 

'Mr.  MITCHELL  assumed  the  chair. ■ 
Mr  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  finally, 
this  IS  simply  not  the  appropriate  time 
for  the  Congress  to  commit  itself  to  sub- 
stantial new  stimulus  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  Federal  debt  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  have  just  returned  from  a  major 
national  election  that  brought  with  it 
sweeping  changes.  We  will  have  a  new- 
President  next  year  and  I  think  that  the 
Congress  should  assure  the  incoming 
President  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
m  designing  his  policies.  The  econom.v  is 
now  recovering  as  dramatically  as  it  de- 


clined last  spring  Since  July,  Industrial 
production  has  risen  at  a  17-percent  an- 
nual ri;te  and  we  have  recouped  over  half 
of  the  employment  loss  of  last  spring  By 
September,  we  had  reached  retail  sales 
levels  that  prevailed  before  the  recession 
and  total  final  sales  in  the  third  quarter 
grew  at  a  3' 2-percent  annual  rate 

These  are  extraordinarily  strong  indi- 
cators of  economic  expansion,  and  yet  in- 
terest rales  are  also  rising  sharply  Just 
yesterday.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  an- 
nounced they  had  raised  the  prime  rate 
to  16 '4  percent  and  the  rate  on  3-month 
Treasury  bills  is  now  over  14  percent 
An  economic  recovery  cannot  survive  a 
leturn  to  20-percent  inflation  and  20- 
per.ent  interest  n  tes — and  that  is  clear- 
ly where  we  are  headed  if  we  cut  taxes 
I'lid  l:orrow  money  to  pay  the  costs 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  '^0-percent  inflation  and 
a  20 -percent  interest  rate  is  hardly  the 
environment  for  the  kind  of  growth  we 
need 

Our  new  President  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  assess  these  events  when 
he  takes  office  and  propose  his  own  pro- 
gram accordingly.  We  shall  have  a  third 
budt:et  resolution  At  that  time,  we  can 
consider  whatever  kind  of  program  he 
wants  Yes,  President-elect  Reagan  has 
supported  substantial  reductions  in  tax 
rates,  but  he  also  supports  substantial 
reductions  in  spending. 

I  submit  that  the  two  have  to  come  to- 
gether and  this  resolution  does  not,  at 
this  time,  include  substantial  restraints 
on  spending  It  is  my  view  that  we  should 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  propose  his 
program  as  he  wishes,  without  prejudg- 
ing the  magnitude  or  type  of  changes  in 
either  tax  or  spending  policies.  To  this 
end,  I  think  we  should  provide  the  Ex- 
ecutive, in  so  far  as  possible,  a  neutral 
budget— which  I  believe  the  present 
budget  resolution  is. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
tempted  by  this  amendment  that  a  vote 
to  raise  the  deficit  now  may  compound 
our  very  difficult  economic  problems, 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President-elect 
to  reduce  the  deficit  later  by  proposing 
spending  reductions,  and  may  put  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Reserve  once 
again  on  a  collision  course  which  can 
only  result,  as  did  earlier  this  year,  in 
economic  disaster.  And  I  urge  them  to 
reiect  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  said  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. I  know  of  no  one  I  have  greater 
respect  for  than  the  two  Senators  on  the 
Budget  Committee  'Mr,  Hollincs  and 
Mr.  BELLMON ' .  I  know  that  Senator 
BELLMON  believes  very  strongly  in  the 
statement  he  just  made.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  find  much  fault  with  that.  But  again, 
I  suggest  that  this  year  is  about  over.  We 
are  just  about  to  get  into  the  month  of 
December  and  we  are  talking  about 
"Dont  do  It  now,  let  us  do  it  in  January 
or  February," 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  reaiistic. 
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after  all  the  debate  and  after  all  the 
election  rhetoric  that  is  behind  ii.s  now. 
that  we  would  make  room  for  the  tax 
cut.  It  does  increase  the  deficit  No  one 
wants  to  do  that,  but  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  minimum  Reasan  cuLs  m 
spending.  2  percent  across  the  board 
with  some  exceptions,  it  would  reduce 
the  deficit  about  $21  7  billion  as  opposed 
to.  I  think.  $18  billion  without  the  lax 
cut  being  made  room  for 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  sug- 
gest, as  I  have  suggested  before,  that  if 
we  took  a  secret  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
asked  how  many  thought  there  would  be 
a  tax  cut  next  year— even  a  public  vote — 
I  would  guess  It  would  be  nearly  unani- 
mous I  am  not  so  certain  that  what  we 
do  today  is  all  that  sjgnificanl.  partic- 
ularly with  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion Yes.  Mr  President,  there  can  be  a 
third  budget  resolution  Normally,  that 
would  come  about  next  May  or  June  It 
would  require  a  budget  waiver  unless 
that  were  all  done 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  we  can  send  a  signal  to  millions 
of  taxpayers  that  we  have  not  Kiven 
up,  that  there  Is  bipartisan  support  for 
tax  reduction  Let  us  not  forget  the  $86 
billion  in  tax  increases  in  fiscal  year 
1981  We  are  talking  about  tax  cuts  of 
much  less  than  that 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  there 
IS  some  obligation  to  the  American  tax- 
payer We  are  prepared  to  make  spend- 
ing cuts  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and. 
hopefully,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
The  President-elect  has  pledged  to  make 
spending  cuts  This  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  budget,  does  not  add  to  inflation. 
But  I  believe  It  .sends  a  siKnal  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  incoming 
administration  OK  we  have  gone 
ahead  with  the  tax  reduction,  now  let 
us  go  ahead  with  the  spending  restraint 
and  let  us  get  the  economy  moving 
again 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  again  for  his  leadership 
and    for   his    yielding   me   the   tmie 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
reeniphasue  once  more  wliat  we  are 
doing  tcxlay  What  we  are  doink'  is  com- 
plying with  Uie  budgetary  procedures 
to  permit  the  new  President-elect  to 
come  forth  with  his  recommendations 
on  tax  cuts  If  we  fail  to  take  action 
in  the  second  budget  resolution,  then 
we  have  to  wait— wait  for  a  third  budget 
resolution  or  get  a  waiver 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  this  morning  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  said  that  the 
sooner  we  can  get  these  tax  cuts  Into 
place  the  better  off  this  economy  will  be 
Mr  President.  I  want  to  emphasi/e 
and  reemphasize  that  not  only  Repub- 
licans but  many  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  come  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  tax  cut  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  give  the  signal  that  the  distinguished 
chairman-to-be  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  speaks  of  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  keeping  our  word 
we  are  keeping  the  faith  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  they  voted  for  a  change  Thev 
want  less  spending  and  they  want  relief 
from  the  enormous  tax  burden  now  im- 
posed on  our  economy. 


To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  point  out  that  this  action 
Will  permit  a  major  tax  cut  to  lake 
place  and.  of  course  under  our  budget 
lircxcdures.  we  can  hold  down  spendim; 
next  year  Tliat  does  not  require  fur- 
ther action  under  our  budget  procedures. 
We  ha\e  set  ceilings  If  President-elect 
Reagan  come.s  forth,  as  I  know  he  will, 
with  proposed  spending  cuts,  that  can 
be  accomplished  without  further  action 
insofar  as  the  budget  procedure  is 
concerned 

So.  Mr  President,  what  I  say  today 
to  my  friends  across  the  aisle  is.  let  us 
lay  the  groundwork  for  expeditious  ac- 
tion come  January  on  a  major  lax  cut 
to  create  a  grouth  environment  in  this 
country 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

•  Mr  TSONGAS  Mr  President.  I  am 
coiumred  that  our  Nation  needs  tax  re- 
form to  motivate  production,  invest- 
ment, and  .savings  Moreover,  ihe  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  tax  cut  bill  which 
includes  such  es.sential  items  as  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credits  Is  a  bill  I  most 
certainly  support. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  support  Sena- 
tor Roths  amendment  The  mandate 
Presidont-elect  Reagan  received  com- 
pels all  ol  us  in  the  Congress  to  forestall 
the  design  of  any  long -range  spending 
plans  We  mast  provide  our  new  Presi- 
dent with  as  much  budgeting  and  lax 
leeway  as  is  possible  I  refuse  to  support 
IhLs  amendment  because  it  may.  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  be  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  force  a  tax  cut  drafted 
by  a  Demo.-ratic  Senate,  down  the 
throats  of  a  new  Republican  President 
and  a  newly  Republican  elected  Senate 
Yes.  we  need  a  tax  cut  We  must  re- 
member however,  that  President-elect 
Reagan  ran  heavily,  and  most  people  be- 
lieve won.  on  his  economic  planks. 
Therefore  his  thoughts  on  a  tax  cut 
warrant  full  debate  and  consideration 
Let  him  send  us  his  proposals  in  Janu- 
ary Let  us  have  hearings  in  both  houses 
and.  finally  lei  the  voting  on  the  result- 
ing tax  package  be  done  by  those  who 
have  been  elected  to  lead  m  this  97lh 
Congress 

Let  me  emphasize  'hat  I  believe  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  is  an  ex- 
cellent blueprint  for  a  final  tax  packase 
and  furthermore  that  the  Kemp  Roth 
plan  calling  for  a  30-percenl  tax  cut  on 
personal  income  taxes  is  inflationary,  in- 
equitable, and  inconsistent  with  any 
reasonable  approach  to  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  In  spite  of  these  beliefs 
however,  I  maintain  we  must  allow  our 
new  President  to  share  with  us  his  pre- 
scription for  improving  our  nation  ^ 
economy  • 

Mr  MITC-HELL  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Boren-Rolh-Dole 
amendment  to  provide  an  allowance  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  a  tax 
cut  for  American  workers  and  American 
businesses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for 
a  property  targeted  lax  reduction 

There  can  be — and  is-  room  for  con- 
siderable  disagreement    over    the    form 


such  a  lax  cut  should  take  Those  deci- 
sions Will  be  made  by  the  97th  Congress. 
But  there  is  no  good  and  sulficeiu  rea- 
son for  tne  96lh  Congress  to  ignore  Ihe 
evident  need  lor  a  tax  cut.  to  ignore  the 
evident  bipartisjii  sentiment  for  a  lax 
cut.  or  to  Ignore  the  very  evident  demand 
of  the  people  for  relief  from  the  tax 
burden. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
recognized  Ihis  reality.  The  Hou.se  pro- 
vided a  modest  allowance  for  a  cut  pre- 
dicted to  begin  next  July  I  think  it  more 
than  likely,  given  the  priorities  of  the 
incoming  admmi.stration  and  given  the 
needs  of  the  economy,  that  a  tax  cut  will 
take  efTect  in  January  1.  1981.  not  July  1. 
For  that  reason.  I  believe,  the  onlv  sen- 
sible and  responsible  approach  for  us  to 
lake  IS  to  provide  room  in  this  budget 
resolution  for  the  Senate  to  consider  and 
pass  a  tax  cut  in  an  orderly  fashion  next 
year 

Making  that  room  in  the  resolution  to- 
day will  permit  us  to  consider  a  tax 
reduction  on  ;t,s  merits,  as  we  should 

If  the  new  Congress  is  to  write  a  rea- 
soned, targeted  tax  reduction  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  business  investments 
and  productivity  increases  on  which  the 
future  prosperity  of  all  our  people  de- 
pends and  lighten  the  tax  burdens  on 
individual  workers  and  worKing  married 
couples  then  we  must  be  able  to  do  so 
withoul  parliamentar\-  maneuvering  or 
institut'onal  liurdles  m  the  form  of  a 
restrictive  budget  resolution 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  contemplate  a  tax  rut 
that  this  Congres.s  will  havL*  no  hand  In 
shaping 

I  am  aware  of  the  argtiment  that  we 
ought  to  do  everything  m  ot.r  power  to 
hold  down  the  deficit  by  spending 
restraint. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  Buiget 
Committee  I  am  well  aware  nf  the  dlffl- 
cuU  tough  decisions  and  choices  al- 
ready made  to  hold  down  the  rate  of 
growth  in  Federal  spending  And  I  have 
no  illusions  about  the  fact  that  next 
year  s  decsions  and  choices  will  be  f-ven 
harder  The  members  of  the  comm'tfee 
and  the  Congress  will  have  to  exhibit 
tremendous  stamina  if  we  want  to  stay 
on  the  path  that  this  year's  budget  olan 
has  .set  and  reduce  the  rate  of  snending 
growth  and  restrain  the  entitlements 
which  trigger  so  much  automatic  spend- 
ing 

But  the  events  of  th'.«!  past  year  ought 
to  demonstrate  that  curbs  In  spending 
by  themselves  do  not  nullify  the  efTects 
of  Inflafon  on  the  budget  Between  May 
and  .August  a  budget  that  had  been  pre- 
cariously balanced,  without  a  cut  found 
itself  in  the  red  to  the  tune  of  almost  $20 
billion  Not  from  any  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  from  any  inaction  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  purely  because  inflationary 
increases  in  entitlement  programs  trigger 
direct  Federal  spending:  unemployment 
reduces  Federal  tax  collections,  and  the 
price  the  Federal  Government  must  pay 
for  everything,  from  airplane  fuel  to 
paper  clips,  goes  up  in  an  Inflationary 
economy. 

Holding  back  on  spending  growth  and 
restructuring     entitlements     are     both 
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things  we  have  to  do  in  the  future,  as 
wc  have  tried  to  do  this  past  year. 

But  that  ought  not  blind  us  to  the 
other  needs  of  the  economy  or  to  our 
responsibility  to  shape  our  economic  en- 
vironment in  response  lo  those  needs 
Improvements  In  the  productivity  and 
growth  of  our  economy  are  needed,  and 
I  believe  they  can  best  be  achieved 
through  selectively  Urgeted  tax  reduc- 
uons. 

The  provision  of  room  in  the  budget 
resolution  does  not  commit  us  to  any 
specific  form  of  lax  cut.  It  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  write  a  cut  based  on  this  or 
that  particular  bill.  It  will  simply  set  a 
realistic  upper  Umit  on  the  scope  of  the 
lax  reductions  that  can  be  considered  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  fiscal 
year  tax  reduction  of  $22  billion.  This  is 
the  9-month  equivalent  of  a  $39  billion, 
annual  lax  cut. 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  form  such  a  cut  should 
take  The  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported for  Senate  consideration  a  re- 
sponsible and  well-targeted  bill  that 
strikes  a  good  balance  between  the  need 
lo  oH-set  the  higher  social  security  taxes 
that  go  into  effect  next  January  and, 
at  the  -same  lime,  provides  relief  and  in- 
centives lo  our  business  sector  to  make 
the  investments  in  capital  equipment  and 
machinery  which  our  industry  needs  if  it 
IS  to  compete  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

At  a  time  when  a  huge  proportion  of 
our  economic  problems  stems  directly 
from  import  competition  and  stagnant 
productivity,  this  Congress  should  not  ig- 
nore Its  duly  to  establish  the  kind  of 
climate  in  which  businesses  can  modern- 
ize operations,  increase  output,  keep 
overhead  costs  down,  and  provide  the 
Jobs  that  so  many  of  our  people  need 

Making  room  for  a  tax  cut  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  not  an  abdication 
of  our  responsibility  to  restrain  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  our  business  sector  or  our  In- 
ternational trading  partners  would  read 
such  a  message  into  our  action 

The  unemployment  and  stagnant  eco- 
nomic conditions  we  face  today  represent 
as  much  a  drain  on  Federal  resources  as 
the  proposal  lo  reduce  the  tax  burden. 
Working  men  and  women  pay  taxes — 
they  do  not  draw  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  unemployment  insurance, 
for  food  stamp  aid,  for  other  income  sup- 
port programs  Working  men  and  women 
in  a  growing  economy  do  not  retire  early : 
they  do  not  seek  to  leave  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  work  force  for  a  smaller,  but 
assured  stipend  from  the  public  sector. 

Putting  Americans  back  to  work  will 
do  more  to  reduce  the  drain  on  Federal 
resources  and  bring  our  budget  Into  bal- 
ance than  any  amount  of  selective  cut- 
ting into  program  operations,  necessary 
as  that  Is  For  the  entitlements  in  the 
Federal  budget  force  spending  to  rise 
when  unemployment  rises.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  advocate  an  end  to  all  un- 
employment compensation,  to  social  se- 
curity, to  all  the  programs  by  which  we 
have  attempted  to  cushion  the  economic 
downturns  that  are  part  of  our  econ- 
omy—a course  which  no  Senator,  to  my 


knowledge,  advocates — we  must  recog- 
nize that  a  stagnant  economy  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  will  cause  more 
Federal  spending  than  we  can  afford. 

More  important,  we  must  recognize 
that  It  will  drain  a  far  more  important 
resource:  The  working  lives  of  many  of 
our  citizens  will  be  wasted  in  such  an 
economic  climate,  with  no  benefit  to  the 
Nation,  no  help  to  themselves,  and  no 
reduction  in  inflation. 

The  essential  component  of  a  targeted 
lax  cut  is  its  effect  on  productivity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  mature  indus- 
trial plant  is  at  a  disadvantage  when 
we  try  to  compete  against  the  output  of 
countries  whose  industrial  plant  was  es- 
sentially built  within  the  last  30  years. 
Unless  our  businesses  can  modernize,  can 
afford  the  Investments  in  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment  necessary  to  increase 
output  and  to  raise  the  level  of  economic 
activity,  our  industrial  productivity  will 
continue  to  lag  behind  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  in  Congress  must  recognize  that  we 
have  a  role  to  play  In  creating  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  new  equipment 
purchases  and  plant  modernization  can 
lake  place. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
play  that  role. 

It  does  not  commit  us  to  any  specific 
kind  of  tax  cut.  It  makes  no  assumptions 
about  the  kind  of  relief  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  Individual  workers  or  for  smaller 
businesses.  It  simply  gives  us  a  frame- 
work within  which  the  Congress  can 
shape  a  targeted,  responsive  tax  cut  to 
help  speed  our  economic  recovery. 

Like  every  other  Senator,  I  have  pri- 
ontles  that  I  believe  a  tax  reduction 
ought  to  reflect. 

I  believe  firmly  that  some  relisf  must 
be  given  to  working  married  couples 
from  the  double-tax  efTect  they  suffer 
when  their  two  modest  Incomes  are 
taxed  at  rates  intended  for  wealthier  In- 
dividual taxpayers. 

I  believe  firmly  thai  some  oflset  to  the 
social  security  tax  increase  must  be 
made  It  may  be  possible  that  the  full 
costs  of  that  increase  cannot  be  offset 
if  we  want  to  provide  other  kinds  of  tax 
relief:  But  some  reductions  are  needed 

I  believe  firmly  that  small  business — 
the  most  creative  sector  of  our  economy, 
the  sector  that  provides  the  lion's  share 
of  new  jobs — must  be  given  the  relief  it 
needs  to  expand,  to  grow,  to  modernize 
and  to  Innovate.  Tax  benefits  for  re- 
search Investments,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowances  for  equipment  pur- 
chases, a  larger  exemption  from  the  in- 
come tax  rate  designed  for  large  cor- 
porations: All  these  provisions  would 
help  smaller  businesses  build  up  the  kind 
of  effective.  Investment-oriented  base 
from  which  to  enlarge  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy. 

All  these  kinds  of  tax  relief  are  now 
refiected  In  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee — a  tax  bill  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  instructed  the 
Finance  Committee  to  write  this  spring; 
a  targeted,  productivity-enhancing  tax 
measure  that  wJl  provide  relief  where 
It  Is  needed  and  where  It  will  do  the  most 
good.  But  the  Important  thing  is  that 


this  allowance  does  not  commit  us  to  en- 
dorsing one  or  another  specific  kind  of 
tax  measure.  It  simply  provides  the  room 
within  which  we  can  consider  proposals 
like  the  finance  bill  next  year,  and  any 
others  that  may  be  suggested.  And  It  will 
send  an  important  signal  to  the  country, 
both  to  American  workers  and  American 
businesses,  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  tax  relief  and  tax  Incentives  are 
needed  to  sustain  and  improve  our  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

It  Will  send  a  signal  that  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  an  economic  climate  in 
wh^ch  productivity  and  job  creation  are 
enhanced  is  the  kind  of  economic  cli- 
mate toward  which  we  must  move. 

And  It  Will  send  a  signal  that  we 
are  willing  to  work  for  an  economic 
recovery  with  all  the  tools  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

Yesterday,  we  heard  that  the  spend- 
ing in  this  budget  resolution  had  actu- 
ally been  held  below  1980  levels  in  real, 
uninflated  dollars.  The  spending  side  of 
this  resolution  sends  no  infiationary 
signals.  The  arduous  and  controversial 
process  by  which  the  Budget  Committees 
and  the  Congress  have  sought  to  hold 
down  spending,  reduce  growth  in  pro- 
grams and  rewrite  some  entitlements  to 
prevent  future  expansion  In  spending 
are  all  adequate  demonstrations  of  our 
commitment  to  enforce  spending  dis- 
cipline. 

Let  us  now  send  the  signal  that  we 
understand  the  need  to  enhance  the  cli- 
mate for  industrial  investment  and  eco- 
nomic productivity,  as  well 

This  spring  I  opposed — and  I  would 
oppose  again  next  spring — the  kind  of 
indiscriminate,  untargeted  tax  cut  with 
which  the  Senate  was  presented — a 
straight  individual  tax  cut.  with  no 
effort  to  provide  greater  relief  to  middle- 
income  workers:  a  depreciation  proposal 
that  threatened  the  economy  with  an  in- 
flationary speculative  lx)om  in  commer- 
cial building.  We  did  not  need  such  a  tax 
cut  then,  and  we  do  not  need  It  now. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee avoids  indiscriminate,  untargeted 
tax  reductions  It  is  carefully  drawn  and 
provides  the  kind  of  selective  relief  that 
will  fulfill  the  congressional  responsi- 
bility to  shape  our  economy  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  enhanced  economic 
activity. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  new  Congress 
Will  have  the  opportimity  to  vote  on  a 
similar  bill  or  some  other  proposal  1 
know,  for  myself,  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  approach  that  I  think 
Is  workable,  and  that  Is  eminently  justi- 
fied by  the  economic  needs  of  our  work- 
ing people  and  our  businesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
lo  lav  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
Mr  HOLLINGS  I  ask  for  the  yeas  anc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  lo  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
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and  nays  have  been  ordered    The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr  Mi - 
OoviRN'.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Melchbr',  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Morgan i  are 
necessarily  absent 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias' 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr 
TowiRi  are  necessarily  at)sent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr 
Tower  )  would  vote  "nay  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  5S.  as  follows 

(RoUcall  Vot«  No    473  Leg  | 
TEAS— 40 

BAyh  Ford 

Beilmon  denn 

BldflQ  Uravel 

Bumpere  Hart 

Bundlclt  Hoi  lings 

Byrt.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 


Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranacon 

Culver 

Durkm 

Eagleton 

Kxon 


Armstronx 

Baker 

Baucui 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F  . 
Chafee 
Cfjchrmn 
Cohen 
Dan  forth 
DeCcnclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Oarn 
Oold  water 


Jr 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

Mag  n  use  n 
MalAunKga 

Met/enbaum 
Moynlhan 

NAYS— 68 

Hatrh 
Hatneld 
Hayakawa 
Henin 

Helii/ 
Helms 
H'lniphroy 

Javus 

Jepaen 

Jiihrjtr.n 

Kajiitebaum 

Laxall 

Levin 

LoiiK 

LiiRar 

McClure 

Mitchell 

Nunn 

Packwood 


Nrlscn 

Pell 

I'rjor 

Rlblcoff 

Sarbanes 

Stenjiu 

St*  wart 

."-tone 

Talm«di?e 

Ts  ink'a.1 

Welcker 

V.  11. lams 


Percy 
Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Kantloiph 

R.enlr 

Roth 

Sssser 

Scbni.' t 

Sthwelker 

^?lr.ps')n 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Slevensun 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

W  arner 

Young 

Zorlnaky 


NOT    VOTINO— 8 

Melcher  Tower 

Morgan 


Malhlas 
McOovern 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
lUP  No    1775'  on  the  table  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
On  thLs  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yea.s 
and  nays  be  vacated 

Mr  BELLMON   I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
Is  heard 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  asslsUnt  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  MORGAN  •  After  having  voted  In 
the  negative'  Mr  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr  Melcher'  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  ■yea  '  I  have 
voted  nay  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my 
vote 


Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  MassachusetUs  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy ' ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr  McGovERNi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Melcher  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathi.\si 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower  1   are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr 
Tower  >  would  vote    yea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Bradley  1  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote"* 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58 
nays  36.  as  follows 

IRollcall  Vot«  No    474  Leg  ) 

YEAS— 68 


Jr 


Armstrong 
Baker 

Bauriia 

Bfnt.ien 

Boren 

Bcschwlt/ 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Harry  F 
Cannon 
chttfet. 
r  x-hran 
C'.hrn 
Dan  forth 
DeCMnclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
D\irk:n 
Oarn 


O.  lid  water 

Hatch 

Havakawa 

Hfhlii 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Javit.i 

Jrpsen 

J  'hniston 

Ka«sebaum 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Ix  n« 

Lu^ar 

McCIure 

Mitchell 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

NATS — 38 


Bayh 

Ftird 

Beilmon 

Olenn 

Biden 

c;  ravel 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Burdlck 

Hatne  rt 

Byrd   Robert  C    Holilngt 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Church 

lnou>e 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Culver 

I>eahy 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Ex   n 

Maljuinaga 

PRESENT 

AND    OrVINO    A 

PREVIOUSLY     RECO 

Morgan. 

against 

NOT    VOTINO 

f»r  easier 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Hrhmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevena 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zormsky 


Metjrenbaum 

MojTilhan 

Ne.sun 

Pell 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Sarbanrs 

Srennls 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 

LIVE    PAIR.    AS 


Kennedy 
Mathtas 


M'-Oi.vem 
Melcher 


-8 
Tower 


So  Mr  Roths  amendment  'UP  No 
1775>  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr  DOI>E  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

riNDINC    T^^K     HR      8I4S.    THk    rtDERAI,    SVPPLl- 
ME.VT*l     fNEMPl.iiTMrNT    ( Ti  M  PENSATION    AtT 

iir    i»so 

Mr  RIEOLE  At  the  time  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  marked  up  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  the  Congress  had 
not  acted  on  legislation  to  extend  unem- 
ployment insurance  t)eneflts  for  jobless 
workers  The  committee  did  not,  there- 
fore, consider  including  in  the  budget 
totals  funds  for  thLs  purpose. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  legislation  to  the 
Congress  for  a  Federal  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  program  '  PSUB  ' 


and  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  amended  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation. H  R.  8146.  which  would  extend 
benefits  for  up  to  10  additional  weeks 
Under  HR  8146.  the  maximum  total 
benefits  a  worker  would  be  entitled  to 
would  be  49  weeks  The  program  is  a 
temporary.  6-month  program 

This  legLslatlon  is  vitally  important  to 
those  Americans  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  recession  In  my  own 
SUte  of  Michigan,  unemployment  stands 
at  12  1  percent  By  year  end.  nearlv  253.- 
000  jobless  workers  will  exhau.st  their 
exLstjng  unemployment  msurance  bene- 
ftt-s  without  being  able  to  secure  work  in 
an  economy  still  suflering  from  wide- 
spread and  severe  joblessness. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  HR.  8146 
has  now  passed  both  Houses  The  Senate 
bill  wa-s  passed  by  voice  vote,  with  bl- 
partLsan  support  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  hill  would  cost  $11 
billion  for  a  6  months  program  and  $0  8 
billion  if  the  program  Is  made  eflectlve 
from  December  until  the  end  of  March, 
1981 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  are  sufBclent  funds 
in  the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
totals  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  accommo- 
date the  FSUB  program 

Mr  HOULINGS  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  stated,  funds  for  the  FSUB 
program  were  not  considered  in  setting 
the  Budget  Committee's  second  budget 
resolution  totals.  It  was  not  even  then 
clear  if  and  when  such  a  program  would 
come  into  being. 

However,  the  assumed  funding  for  un- 
employment Insurance  that  is  Included 
In  the  budget  totals  for  fiscal  year  1981 
could  be  adequate  to  provide  for  the 
FSUB  program,  if  it  becomes  law  The 
present  budget  totals  assume  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  present  economic  outlook  In- 
dicates and,  as  a  result,  we  can  expect 
lower  outlays  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance than  the  Budget  Committee  In- 
cluded in  the  .second  budget  resolution. 
As  a  result,  the  present  totals  for  un- 
employment insurance  could  accommo- 
date additional  funding  for  the  FSUB 
program 

Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
rhairman  for  addressing  himself  to  this 
issue 

I  share  the  concern  of  Senator  Riicle 
that  the  10-week  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  which  the  Senate  re- 
cently adopted  is  of  vital  concern  to 
Michigan  and  the  entire  country  I  ap- 
preciate Senator  Hollincs'  statement 
clarifying  the  issue 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  make  sure  the  record  established 
through  this  colloquy  is  not  overly  opti- 
mistic about  the  budgetary  efTects  of  the 
po.ssiblc  enactment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  '  FSB '  legislation  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE  has  stated  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  depending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  We  should  not 
deceive  ourselves  This  legislation  would 
clearly  add  about  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
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fiscal  year 

PVBLIC    HOVSINO    OPEkATINO    SrSStDIES 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  me  Committee  on  the 
Budget 


}^ovember  19,  1980 

. .  »„  ,>,-  rtpflrit  in     hearings  and  analysis — it  was  to  be  the  and  none  did  yesterday — that  economic 

cost  of  Government  and  to  the  deficit  in  ^^"Jf^^^^j^j^^^  Congress  decided  how  circumstances  demand  fiscal  restraint, 
fiscal  year  1981.  much  money  was  available  to  be  spent  Inflation  is  now  approaching  double  dig- 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  how  its.  Unemployment  hovers  at  almost  8 
much  money  was  actually  to  be  spent,  percent.  A  sluggish,  tentative  and  fragile 
The  second  concurrent  resolution  was  to  recovery  from  the  recent  recession  is 
refine  those  determinaUons,  in  light  of  threatened  by  a  pnme  rate  of  16  V*  per- 
j^B^..  changes  which  had  occurred  just  prior  cent  and  mortgage  rates  nearing  and 
As  you  are  well  aware.  Senator,  pub-  ^^  implementation  of  the  budget,  on  Go-  often  exceedmg  16  percent.  The  Na- 
lic  housing  projects  across  the  country  j^^j.  j  tional  debt  of  over  $900  billion  bur- 
are  facing  a  crisis  with  regard  to  the  Essentially,  this  scenario  has  been  fol-  dens  an  already  overstrained  and  tur- 
maintenance,  services  and  secuiity  of  lo^-gd.  with  one  important  exception;  bulent  capital  market.  In  the  face  of 
their  housing  units.  This  results  from  -phis  process  has  been  used  to  deliver  such  realities  the  economic  prospect  is 
a  miscalculation  by  the  Department  of  ^^^^  determination  in  the  first  concur-  gnm  at  best.  Clearly  the  time  for  de- 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  the  ^.^^^^  resolution  uhis  year  the  illusion  of  cisive  action  to  bring  Federal  spending 
rapid  increase  in  utility  costs^ "This jnis-     ^^  balanced  budgeti,  with  a  completely  under  control  Is  now.  The  hard  choices 

'     ""        '      *       different  determination  following  in  the  that  will  be  required  to  do  so  can  no 

second  concurrent  resolution.  This  year  longer  be  postponed  if  we  are  to  begin 

we  started  with  a  balanced  budget,  but  the  process  of   restoring  a  prosperous, 

we  are  asked  to  approve  a  budget  for  expanding,  and  stable  American  econ- 
omy. 


calculation  has  created  a  funding  short- 
fall in  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidies in  the  amounts  of  $113  8  million 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  approximately 


$163  million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  or  a  ftscal  year  1981  which  is  estimated  be- 
lotal  of  approximately  $276  million.  tween  $17.9  billion  in  deficit  and  $38  bil- 
Public  housing  agencies  across  the  iion  in  deficit.  This  is  not  merely  an  ad- 
country  are  facing  cuts  in  their  operat-  justment  from  the  first  concurrent  res- 
ing  subsidy  amounts  of  anywhere  from  olution,  this  is  an  attempt  to  spend  what 


Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  fully  under- 
stand— as  I  know  my  colleagues  and 
especially  the  members  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Budget  Committee  under- 


16  to  100  percent   Many,  who  were  due     congress  and  the  American  people  will    stand— that  achieving  a  balanced  budget 


to  receive  funding  in  the  latter  half  of 
fiscal  year  1980,  have  already  laid  off  sub- 
sUntial  numbers  of  staff  and  severely 
curtailed  basic  services  to  their  residents. 
It  is  critical  that  this  error  be  corrected 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

My  concern  is  that,  as  I  look  through 
the  committee's  reports  on  the  first  and 
second  concurrent  budget  resolutions.  I 
do  not  see  a  specific  reference  to  this 
funding  requirement.  However,  as  I  recall 
the  discussions  surrounding  the  consid- 
eration of  the  ftscal  year  1981  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill,  it  was  stated  by  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  that  an  amount  of  $300 
million  was  included  in  your  assumptions 
in  developing  the  overall  budeet  amounts. 

My  question  to  you.  Senator,  is  this 
Are  funds  for  this   purpose   accommo- 
dated in  the  second   budget  resolution 
currently  before  us? 

Mr  HOLLINGS  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
provide  funds  on  a  line-item  b'lsis  for 
individual  programs  That  is  the  job  of 
the  Appropria*'on5  Committee 

The  job  of  the  Budget  Committee  Is 
to  set  overall  priorities  The  committee's 
recommended  budget  allows  $31  4  billion 
In  budget  authoritv  and  $6.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  housing  assistance  That  level 
?lves  the  ApproDr'atlons  Committee 
flextbllitv  to  consider  the  amount  of 
publi'-  housing  operating  subsidies  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr  President,  once 
again  I  find  it  necessary  to  rise  In  opposi- 


tion to  the  budget  with  which  my  col-     ^'^  can  take. 


tolerate,  and  add  to  that  point.  The 
process  has  become,  not  a  method  by 
which  Congress  can  monitor  and  check 
Government  spending,  but  a  method  of 
increasing  spending  at  every  turn. 

I  hope  this  trend  will  be  reversed,  and 
Congress  will  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  hold  down  inflation,  and  increase 
productivity.  We  must  begin  by  placing 
reasonable  restraints  on  Government 
spending— $17.9  or  $38  billion  in  deficit 
is  not  reasonable.  If  we  approve  this 
budget,  were  stuck:  although  there  will 
be  a  third  concurrent  resolution,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  reduce 
spending  if  this  budget  is  approved.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  make  no  difference 
if  we  reiect  this  budget,  and  mandate  a 
new  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  as  the 
American  people  recently  did. 

While  I  stated  earlier  before  this  body 
that  I  opposed  conducting  the  business 
of  government  under  continuing  reso- 
lutions. I  feel  that  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  conducted  in  response 
to  a  mandate  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  mandate  was  made 
clear  on  November  4  The  people  of  this 
countrj-  do  not  want  more  government, 
they  want  less.  This  budget  resolution 
provides  more  government  Since  we 
have  postponed  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion past  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  have  not  been  acted  on.  a 
delay  until  those  new  Members  who  rep- 
resent the  mandate  of  the  people  can 
Join   us   is  the  only   responsible  action 


leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  presented  us  It  Ls  $17  9  billion  in 
deficit  and  growing :  If  we  pass  this  res- 
olution, there  will  have  to  be  another, 
which   will   undoubtedly  be  larger.  We 


I  am  asking,  therefore,  that  we  reject 
this  resolution,  restore  lost  confidence  in 
the  budget  process,  and  respond  to  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people. 

Mr    DeCONCINI.  Mr,  President,  yes- 


must  stop  this  monster  before  it  engulfs     terday  the  Senate  rejected,  unwisely  in 
^  8J1.  my   judgment,    an   amendment    by   my 


will  be  no  easy  task. 

Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  must  be  done.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  we  have  the  will  to  do 
it.  The  resolution  before  us  contemplates 
a  deficit  for  fiscal  1981  of  $33  billion. 
That,  of  course,  is  an  estimate,  the  actual 
deficit  will  problably  be  higher,  or  could 
conceivably  be  lower,  depending  upon 
the  performance  of  the  economy.  But 
surely,  Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  to  find 
$38  billion  of  reductions  in  a  budget 
totaling  $633  billion.  Thirty-eight  billion 
dollars  by  the  way  is  6  percent  of  $633 
billion.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
expect  those  of  us  who  have  been  en- 
trusted With  positions  of  public  responsi- 
bility to  find  a  way  to  shave  a  little  more 
than  5  percent  off  the  projected  outlays. 

I  know  that  there  are  practical  legis- 
lative difficulties  at  this  late  date  in 
achieving  these  savings.  Three  appro- 
priations acts  for  fiscal  year  1981  have 
already  been  signed  into  law  and  two 
more  are  in  conference.  Moreover,  over 
75  percent  of  the  outlays  of  the  budget 
flow  from  entitlement  programs  or  other 
mandatory  or  semimandalory  require- 
ments. To  reduce  this  category  of  ex- 
pendi'.ure  would  require  changes  in  ex- 
isting laws  in  many  Instances.  This  does 
not  apply  to  ever>-  ctise  however.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  so-called 
uncontroUables  are  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriation,  albeit  the  pre- 
sumption has  come  to  be  that  the  neces- 
sary funding  will  be  provided. 

That  presumption  is  overdue  for  reex- 
amination, and  Indeed  it  is  in  my  opinion 
certiflably  invalid  under  existing  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Edwin  Meese,  one  of  the 
President-elect's  closest  advisers,  has 
said  that  the  Federal  budget  can  be  cut 
on  the  order  of  6  percent  by  eliminating 


I  am  sneaking  not  so  much  about  the  good    friend    from    Wisconsin.    Senator  ^'^^^e-  fi'au^:  ^buse,  &nd  the  unnecessair 

budget  process,  but   about  the  way   In  Pfoxmire.  aimed  at  balancing  the  Fed-  ^/^"^.'"^  Ji''  percent  of  $633  billion  is 

which    the    process    has    been    abused,  eral  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  do  not  S 38  billion.  Therefore,  assume  that  we  can 

Orirtnally,  the  process  of  two  budget  res-  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  for  a  replay  ^xp^c^  the  mcoming  administration  to 

olutions  was  developed  to  Insure  an  ac-  of  that  debate  at  this  time:  suffice  it  to  propose  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  ap- 

rurate     uo-to-date    assessment    of    the  say  that  I  believe  that  Senator  Proxmire  proximately  that  magnitude  early  next 

Inderal  Government's  receipt"?  and  out-  had.  on   the  whole,   the  better  of  the  >ear 

lays  The  first  concurrent  resolution  was  argument.  I.  therefore,  see  no  reason  to  adopt  a 

«>  be  the   result  of  exhaustive   study.        Few  would  dispute  the  proposition-  budget  resolution  which  makes  allowance 
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for  any  dertclt  For  this  reason  I  am  go- 
ing to  vot«  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  119  I 
have  never  in  my  term  In  this  body  voted 
for  a  resolution  containing  a  deficit  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  do  so  now 
•  Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  before  I 
speak  on  the  budget.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  outstanding  Members. 
Senator  Bcllmon 

Senator  Billmon  has  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee  since  It  was  first  cre- 
ated by  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  I  helped 
coAuthor  that  legislation  with  my  good 
friends,  Senators  Sam  Ervin  and  Ed 
Muskle  We  worked  on  this  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  for  several 
years,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  accom- 
plishment 

As  we  all  know,  though,  a  paper  law 
Is  just  that,  paper  It  needs  commitment 
and  dedication  to  breathe  life  into  it  and 
that  Is  just  what  Hinry  Bellmon.  in 
concert  with  Ed  Muskle,  gave  It  In  the 
years  since  that  law  was  passed  The 
budget  process  was  strengthened  with 
Senator  Billmon'^  presence  on  the  com- 
mittee His  clear,  persuasive  leadership 
has  helped  lay  a  strong  foundation  for 
building  an  even  better  budget  process 
In  the  years  ahead 

Mr  President,  last  spring  I  voted 
against  the  first  budget  resolution  be- 
cause Its  high  levels  of  spending  and 
revenues  promised  a  budget  that  was 
balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers 
Spending  at  that  time  was  forecast  to 
be  $613  billion  and  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  an  equal  amount  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  ii  became  apparent 
that  this  so-called  balanced  budget  was 
balanced  on  paper  only  Bv  the  time  of 
the  President  s  mldsession  review  of  the 
budget,  spending  had  already  jumped  to 
over  1633  billion  and  revenues  were  pre- 
dicted at  $604  billion  In  short,  the  bal- 
anced budget  was  out  the  window  within 
a  month 

Taxes  presented  an  equally  dl.sturbing 
trend  TTie  fiscal  1980  level  of  revenues 
was  $520  billion  Compare  that  with  the 
fiscal  year  1981  estimate  of  revenues  of 
$615  billion  That  Is  an  enormou.s  jump. 
over  a  $90  billion  Increase  in  Ju.st  1  year 
Although  .some  of  the  figures  have 
changed  since  the  first  resolution,  the 
rate  of  spending  remains  F\irthermore, 
even  with  the  Dole  amendment,  a  $75 
billion  tax  Increase  remains  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  budget  that  Is  so  out  of 
balance  and  promises  such  a  tax  In- 
crease 

Not  long  ago  Paul  MrCracken  a  form- 
er Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  wrote  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal about  hLs  strategy  for  a  strong  budK- 
et  His  Ideas  are  sound  and  ofTer  valuable 
thoughts  for  us  a.s  we  grapnle  with  the 
budget,  r  would  like  to  quote  lust  a  part 
of  his  column  entitled  "The  Road  to 
Budget  Balance  "  Mr  McCracken 
writes — 

The  flrst  requirement  la  to  face  frankly 
Uio  fact  that  the  share  of  any  Increased  earn- 
ings diverted  to  Rovemment  throiifjh  hUher 
taxea  Is  now  so  high  as  vtrtiiallv  to  assure 
a  leaden  arthritic  creaking  economy 
The  nations  nscal  plan  In  short  calls  for 
the  Increase  In  taxes  to  ab,v.rb  about  5S 
cents  out  of  each  projected  additional  dollar 


to  be  earned  And  we  profess  bewilderment 
atK>ut  the  inability  of  the  economy  to  per- 
form well ' 

This  is  a  dramatic  statement  of  the 
economic  malaLse  we  are  confronted 
with  We  need  to  foster  a  climate  of 
growth  to  produce  the  jobs  and  increased 
revenues  that  will  flow  from  greater  eco- 
nomic activity 

At  the  very  lea.st.  the  budget  resolution 
.should  make  room  for  a  tax  cut  That  is 
why  I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Dole  which  makes  room  for 
a  tax  cut  for  calendar  year  1981  like  the 
one  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  September 

For  many  months  thus  side  of  the  aL^le 
has  pressed  for  very  needed  tax  reduc- 
tion to  offset  the  mas-sive  tax  increases 
which  are  scneduled  to  go  into  effect  next 
year  As  I  have  mentlone<i.  Federal  rev- 
enues In  fiscal  year  1981 —without  a  tax 
cut  -will  be  up  by  over  $90  billion  Some 
$18  billion  will  come  (mm  taxflation. 
the  bracket  creep  that  pushes  taxpayers 
into  higher  tax  brackeUs  Social  security 
tax  mcreases  will  claim  another  $25 
billion  Overall,  taxes  both  as  a  percent 
of  ONP  and  as  a  percent  of  taxaljle  per- 
sonal Income  will  reach  the  highest  levels 
in  this  country's  history  next  year 

These  higher  taxes  will  only  make  in- 
flation worse  by  fueling  Government 
spending  and  hamperuig  economic 
growth  Adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
tax  cut  amendment  today  is  a  major  step 
toward  revitalization  It  is,  m  a  sense. 
the  culmination  of  years  of  work 

La.st  July  I  joined  several  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  pu.shing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Job 
Creation  Act  of  1980  which  would  have 
provided  an  acrass-lhe-board  cut  In 
personal  income  taxes  along  with  de- 
preciation reform  for  bu.sine.ss  That  ef- 
fort was  unfortunately  defeated  two 
times  in  1  week 

Later,  in  September,  we  commended 
the  Finance  Committee  for  its  recom- 
mendation to  cut  taxes  and  waited 
eagerly  for  Senate  action  on  that  pro- 
posal 

The  Finance  Committee  package  would 
have  cut  individual  income  tax  rates 
and  provided  more  rapid  writeoffs  for 
busine.s-s  investment  It  al.so  incorporated 
H  proposal  which  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  introduced  to  inrrea.se  the  capital 
Kalns  exclusion  from  60  to  70  percent 
for  individuaLs,  making  the  effecUve 
maximum  rate  under  the  committee  bill 
20  i>ercent  The  package  also  adopted  a 
reduction  in  the  alternative  corporate 
capital  Kains  tax  rate  from  28  to  20  per- 
cent and  a  cut  in  the  maximum  cor- 
porate tax  rate  from  46  to  44  percent  by 
1982  along  with  wider  corporate  brack- 
ets to  benefit  small  businesses 

Then  just  before  the  Senate  recessed 
in  October  we  sought  to  cause  the  ma- 
jority to  consider  thus  important  tax  cut 
plan  Again,  our  efTorts  were  unsuccess- 
ful 

Mr  President  I  would  like  to  make  an 
important  point  with  regard  to  this 
budget  The  figures  on  spending  have 
changed  much  more  dramafcallv  than 
is  revealed  in  this  budget  Just  last  week 
the  House  Budget  Committee  reoorted 
a  budget    with  the  latest  economic  fore- 


casts Before  any  spending  or  tax  re- 
ductions are  made,  their  budget  shows 
si)ending  at  $648  billion  Revenues  are  at 
$615  7  billion  about  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  But  overall  spending  is 
$15  billion  higher  than  even  this  Senate 
resolution 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  following 
fhurt  shoN^s  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  In  the  budget  this  year 
on  the  spending  side  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
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Mr  President,  what  this  chart  shows 
Is  that  we  are  on  a  course  that  would 
seem  to  put  us  m  the  same  position  that 
•Ap  were  :n  during  fiscal  year  1980  Dur- 
ing that  year,  the  deficit  rose  from  about 
$30  bi'l  on  to  $59  billion 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  pre- 
pared iLs  budget  back  In  August  In  all 
good  faith  They  used  the  most  updated 
economic  assumptions  at  that  lime  The 
economy  has  changed  markedly  since 
that  time,  however,  and  the  budget  we 
are  faced  with  today  does  not  reflect 
where  wc  will  probably  end  up  in  1981 

Yesterday.  Senator  Proxmire  ofTered  a 
very  attractive  amendment  that  ap- 
peared to  balance  the  budget  He  simply 
lopped  off  about  $22  billion  in  spending 
There  were  no  lixstructlons  in  his  amend- 
ment, however,  directing  the  specific 
ruts  We  know  that  much  of  the  budget 
cannot  be  cut  willy-nllly  in  1  year,  be- 
cause It  IS  subject  to  the  restraints  of 
existing  law  Only  about  25  percent  of  the 
budget  would  be  open  to  Senator  Prox- 
MiREs  cuts  and  the  bulk  of  this  so-called 
controllable  budget  Is  In  the  defense 
area  It  Is  my  strong  conviction  that  we 
should  not  slice  into  defen.se  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  build  up  our  Armed 
Forces  Given  the  loaseness  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  I  could  see  major  pro- 
posed cuts  in  defense  and  I  could  not 
support  that  effort 

Yesterday,  Senator  Bellmon  also  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratilaff  him  and  Senator  Djmenici  on 
this  an^endment  I  recognize  the  limita- 
tions that  led  to  Its  withdrawal,  but  be- 
lieve the  Bellmon  amendment  proposed 
an  Important  new  way  for  us  to  deal 
with  overspending  We  need  these  tools. 
They  will  help  us  guarantee  that  the  fis- 
cal venr  1983  budget  will  be  balanced  as 
Prevdent-elect  Reagan  has  pledged  I 
urge  Senator  EKiMENici-^-ln  his  new  role 
as  Budeet  Committee  chairman  next 
year — to  build  the  Bellmon  proposal  Into 
the  budget  process 

On  balance,  however  I  cannot  support 
a  budget  that,  even  with  a  tax  cut  still 
allows  a  $75-billion  tax  increase  In  1981 
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and  does  not  make  a  sound  effort  to  curb 
spen^lln^;   I  intend  to  vote  against  it  • 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
this  has  not  been  an  easy  year  for  the 
budget  process  A  genuine  effort  by  the 
Congress  and  President  Carter  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  resulted  in  the  first  balanced  budg- 
et ever  adopted  by  the  Congress,  but  the 
downturn  in  the  economy  has  made  the 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget  im- 
passible. 

Throughout  the  year,  we  were  faced 
with  politically  motivated,  unfeasible 
amendments  The  bipartisanship  which 
had  hLstorically  characterized  the  budget 
process  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  second  budget  resolution  before 
US  today  recognizes  that  inflation  and 
the  recession  have  pushed  the  Federal 
budget  Into  the  red  again. 

We  should  not  abandon  hope  that  the 
budget  can  be  balanced  Despite  the  fiscal 
radicalism  espoused  by  candidate  Rea- 
gan, Congress  must  not  stray  from  the 
steady  course  of  fiscal  responsibility 
which  we  have  charted  thLs  year. 

Again  yesterday.  President-elect  Rea- 
gan reiterated  his  support  for  the  Roth 
Kemp  tax  cut  The  responsibility  of  gov- 
erning this  great  Nation  requires  recog- 
nition of  certain  facts. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  budget 
cannot  be  cut  deeply  enough  to  offset  the 
revenue  losses  which  would  be  generated 
by  Roth  Kemp  and  the  other  tax  reduc- 
ing proposals  supported  by  the  President- 
elect and  various  Members  of  Congress, 
unless  we  cut  deeply  Into  entitlement 
programs,  which  candidate  Reagan 
promised   not  to  do. 

Persisting  with  enormous  tax  cuts 
while  failing  to  achieve  offsetting  spend- 
ing cuts  will  yield  tremendous  deficits. 

Inflation,  already  raging  at  10  percent, 
will  go  higher  should  this  occur.  The 
Federal  Reserve  will  have  the  only  anti- 
inflation  game  in  town.  And  it  is  my  view 
that  the  fight  against  Inflation  should 
not — and  cannot — be  left  up  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  'While  adherence  to  the 
monetarist  theory  that  inflation  is  stric- 
tly a  function  of  money  supply  growth 
might  be  a  comforting  Intellectual  ex- 
ercise, the  Fed's  performance  in  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  of  control  of  monetary 
aggregates  has  not  dampened  Inflation — 
and.  to  the  contrary,  has  produced  the 
wildest  gyrations  In  interest  rates  and 
the  money  supply  we  have  ever 
experienced 

It  is  my  view  that  inflation  will  not 
be  controlled  until  we  break  the  spiral  of 
wages  and  prices  which  leads  people  to 
expect  that  prices  will  go  ever  upward 

I  reject  the  notion  that  this  country 
is  so  bankrupt  of  economic  thought  and 
national  will  that  the  only  way  to  break 
this  expectation  is  by  putting  our  people 
through  the  wringer  of  prolonged  reces- 
sion, 10  percent  unemployment,  and  20 
percent  interest  rates. 

Yet.  I  fear  that  this  will  be  offered  as 
our  only  alternative  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  unle.ss  President-elect  Rea- 
gan rejects  the  fiscal  radicalism  of  the 
Roth  Kemp  tax  cut  and  adopts  a  real- 
istic, achievable  plan  for  cutting  taxes 
and  spending. 


Democrats  in  the  Congress  will  help 
him  in  this  effort. 

This  IS  the  last  budget  resolution 
which  will  be  managed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Fkitz  Hollings,  at  least  until  1983  As- 
suming the  chairmanship  of  the  Budget 
Committee  this  summer,  when  Ed  Mus- 
kie  became  Secretary  of  State.  Senator 
Hollings  has  provided  strong  leadership 
m  this  imporunt  committee.  He  has 
fought  hard  to  increase  the  share  o.' 
Federal  spending  which  goes  to  defense 
In  the  coming  years,  his  efforts  will  be 
crucial  in  holding  the  Senate  on  the 
steady  fiscal  course  which  we  have 
charted  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  awaiting  clearance  for  the 
paperwork  reduction.  It  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  take  that  measure  up  if  it 
can  be  cleared. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  Henry  Bellmon, 
who  has  been  a  very  staunch  advocate 
of  bipartisanship  and  has  worked  with 
Mr  Muskie  and  Mr.  Hollings  in  a  very 
admirable  way. 

The  fact  that  the  budget  reform  proc- 
ess has  worked  as  well  as  it  has  remains, 
I  think,  to  be  viewed  as  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr,  Mdskie,  and  now  Mr. 
Hollings. 

They  have  worked  together  m  a  kind 
of  bipartisan  way  that  is  necessary  if 
the  budget  reform  process  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

So  I  regret  that  Mr,  Hollings  will  not 
be  managing  the  budget  resolutions  next 
year,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Bellmon  will  not 
be  here  next  year  to  continue  his  fine 
work  with  Mr.  Hollings. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
believe  we  have  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  I  really  think  now  is 
the  time  to  draw  the  debate  to  a  close. 
We  are  hopefully  trying  to  get  a  confer- 
ence started  on  the  budget  resolution.  I 
think  our  colleagues  have  made  up  their 
minds  with  respect  to  the  resolution.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  on  this  side  wants  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 448,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  448,  revis- 
ing the  Congressional  budget  for  the  United 
State  Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Now,  Mr  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  text 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  119.  as 
amended,  is  deemed  inserted  as  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon  ' .  the 
Senator  from.  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy > ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr  McGovERN',  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias) 
IS  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Any  other 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No    475  Leg.) 
TEAS— 48 


Baker 

Hclnz 

Nunn 

Bayh 

HolMncs 

Pe:i 

Benisen 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Blden 

Inouye 

rtibiccff 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Roth 

Bradley 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kassebaurr. 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Chl.es 

L.ong 

Stone 

Cohen 

Magnusor. 

Ta;madge 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

r>:)j6 

Meicher 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Mitchell 

TsongBS 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Williams 

Ford 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 46 

Young 

Armstrong 

G;enn 

Percy 

Baucus 

Gold  water 

Fressler 

Beilrr.on 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hatch 

Prvor 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

B>Td, 

Havakawa 

Sarbanes 

Harr>  F  .  Jr. 

Hefim 

Sasser 

Church 

Heims 

Schmlit 

Cachran 

Humphrej 

Slmjjson 

Culver 

Jcpsen 

Stafford 

Dar.  forth 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Durer.berger 

I-ugar 

Warner 

EaKleton 

McC:ure 

Weicker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zonnskj 

Garn 

Pack  wood 

NOT  vo'nNa — 6 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

McGovern 

Grave: 

MiLthias 

Ne.son 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  448'  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448  and 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding    Officer    appointed    Mr    Hot- 
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LINGS.  Mr  Chiles,  Mr  Biden.  Mr  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr  Metzenbaum.  Mr  Exon.  Mr 
Bellmon,  Mr  I>)MENi(  I.  Mr  Armstrong, 
and  Mr  Packwood  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  HOLUNOS  Mr  Pre.sident  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Re.solution  119  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  when  the 
Senate  convcnetl  for  this  lameduck  ses- 
sion a  few  days  aKO  I  indicated  I  would 
prefer  not  to  consider  a  budget  resolu- 
tion In  this  session  It  was  ecjuallv  clear 
that  notwithstandinK  that,  we  will  not  t>e 
able  to  conclude  this  appropriation,s 
process  In  the  few  days  remaining  to  us 
In  this  se.ssion  A  contmuini!;  resolution 
will  be  necessary  to  tide  us  over  until 
the  bills  can  be  considered  by  the  new 
Congre.ss  in  January  The  necessity  to 
pass  a  budKet  resolution  appears  to  be 
compelling 

In  view  of  this  it  originally  seemed 
preferable  to  me  to  hold  the  budget 
resolution  over  until  next  year  But  I 
have  been  persuadefl  bv  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr  Dome- 
Nici',  who  will  assume  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Budget  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary by  the  di>tinguished  Senator  frmi 
Oklahoma  Mr  Belimon',  the  outgoing 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  and 
by  others  that  we  would  be  better  served 
bv  preserving  the  mtegntv  of  th-  budget 
proce.ss  through  the  pa.s.sftge  of  the  re.so- 
lution before  we  adjourn  sine  die 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  voted  for 
final  pa.ssage  of  this  budget  resolution 
and  encouraged  others  to  do  so  as  well 
But  this  is  certainly  not  a  final  budget 
m  any  sense  of  the  word  At  best  It  is 
but  an  interim  resolution  which  will  In- 
evitably be  amended  or  alternatlvelv 
superseded  by  a  third  concurrent 
resolution 

And  such  revision  Is  undoubtedly 
necessarv  We  must  bring  swollen  spend- 
ing levels  back  in  line  with  the  numbers 
assumed  by  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution The  need  to  control  Federal 
expenditures  and  the  rate  of  that  Fed- 
eral spending  a.s  well  as  to  enforce  the 
requirements  of  reconciliation.  Is  un- 
deniable 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  outgoing 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, my  good  friend.  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  I  know  that  all  of  us  In  this 
Chamber  are  saddened  by  his  pending 
departure  from  our  ranks  Henry  Bell- 
mon has  served  his  State  his  Senate, 
and  his  Nation  with  excellence  and 
great  honor  for  the  past  12  vears  He 
will  be  sorely  ml.ssed  In  the.se  Halls 

I  would  al.so  like  to  congratulate  the 
Incoming  chairman  of  the  committee 
also  a  good  friend.  Senator  Pete 
DoMENici  I  am  certain  he  will  become 
an  extraordinary  and  splendid  chairman 
I  pledge  him  my  complete  cooperation 
Finally,  Mr  President,  I  would  be  re- 
miss If  I  failed  to  make  mention  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  both  our 
budget  process  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  of  the  current  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     South     Carolina      'Mr 


HoLLiNGS  >  and  h\s  predecessor  at  that 
committee,  our  former  colleague  and 
our  current  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Stale,   Ed  Muskie 

Their  stewardship  of  this  critical  com- 
mittee, through  a  diftlcult  and  often 
tempestuous  time,  has  been  nothing 
less  than  exemplary  They  are  to  be 
commended 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  LTS'TIL  10  AM 
NOVEMBER  20.  10  AM  NOVEMBER 
21,   AND   12  NOON   NOVENfBER  24 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busme.ss  lodav  it 
stand  m  recess  until  10  oclock  tomorrow 
morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busme.ss  tomorrow 
It  stand   m   rece.ss  until  the  hour  of    10 

0  clock  Friday  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obje<  lion   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  It  convene 
at  12  noon  following  the  rece.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  will  not  nsk  consent  unt.l  Mr  B^KER  or 
someone  repre.sentmg  him  is  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  go  to  the  paijerwork  bill  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
understanding  thai  I  retain  my  right  to 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OF^TCER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  (  onsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob:ection   il  is  so  ordered 

Mr'ROBERTC  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
paperwork  reduction  bill  S  1411.  Calen- 
dar Order  No  1015.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  nongermane  amendment*  be 
m  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  be  willing  to  vacate  that 
for  one  brief  momenf 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  previ- 
ously advised  the  majority  leader  that  I 
was  agreeable  to  that  and  am  now  told 
that  we  have  one  more  notation  on  our 
calendar  that  may  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  clear 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  All  right 

Mr  President,  I  temporarily  withhold 
my  request  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
sometime  ago,  when  S  1411.  a  bill  to 
improve  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  Government  and  the  private  sector 
by  improving  Federal  information  man- 
agement and  for  other  purposes,  came  or 
the  calendar,  I  ral.sed  an  objection  My 
objection  pertained  only  to  intelligence 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  )n- 
form.ed  me  that,  since  that  time,  he  has 
worked  this  out  with  intelligence,  and 
because  I  was  in  the  hospiUl  at  the  time 
I  was  not  told  of  it,  and  I  apologize  for 
not  having  been  aware  of  it  My  st&fT 
tells  me  that  .so  far  as  Intelligence  is 
concerned,  it  is  now  all  right 

However,  and  this  does  not  come  un- 
der my  purview,  because  I  am  not  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee — 
Uie  Secretary  of  Air  has  complained 
about  .some  aspects  of  the  bill  only  in  the 
la.st  few  days 

I  will  withdraw  my  objection,  and  I 
do  not  believe  Senator  Tovver  or  Sena- 
tor Stennis  have  entered  an  objection, 
so  I  imagine  that  it  is  all  right  to  go 
ahead  with  the  matter,  unle.ss  th? 
Armed  Services  Committee  might  hold  an 
objection  about  which  I  do  nol  know- 
Mr  CHILES  I  thank  the  distmgui.shed 
Senator  from  Arizona 

I  had  tried  to  work  it  out.  and  I  am 
.sorry  if  I  was  excited  when  I  talked  with 
the  Senator  I  thought  we  had  worked 
out  Ihase  areas 

Senator    Jackson    l6   comln«    to    the 
Chamber  with   some  amendments   con- 
cerning   the   armed   services   aspects   of 
the  act  m   addition   to  intelligence,  and 
we  are  going  to  take  thase  amendments 
Mr   OOI-DWATER   T^ere  is  no  objec- 
tion of  which  I  know- 
Mr  CHnJES  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  thank  the  dLslingui.shed  Ser^ator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr  Goldwateri 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  tusk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICKH  Mr 
BoRENi  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered 
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BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

.Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No  1074.  Senate  Resolution  516. 
the  budget  waiver  with  resjiect  to  the 
paperwork  reduction  bill. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject It  is  my  privilege  now  to  advise  the 


JMI 


distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
majority  manager  of  this  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  that  all  the  objections 
on  this  side  to  the  paperwork  bill  have 
been  cleared  and  we  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request  and.  of  course,  that 
extends  necessarily  to  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  waiver  just  identifled  by 
the  majority  leader.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
oluuon  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S  Re*.  518)  w»lvlng  section 
402i»i  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S   1411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  re.solution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  516)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S    Res    &16 

Rerolied  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402ia)  of  such  Act  are 
niived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S  1411  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
provisions  of  S  141 1  establish  a  goal  to  re- 
duce the  b\irden  of  Federal  paperwork  re- 
qjlrementa  on  the  public  by  25  per  centum 
in  three  years,  which  would  be  dlfflcult  to 
ircompllsh  If  the  small  amount  of  resources 
required  In  fiscal  1981  were  not  available  to 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
AfTairs  Reductions  In  paperwork  for  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  are  expected  to  reduce 
Inflationary  pressures  The  committee  re- 
grets it  was  unable  due  to  the  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  regulatory  reform  and  lobbying 
reform  to  meet  the  May  15  date  for  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  ixitentlsl  savings  and  reduced  In- 
f.atlori  due  to  re<iuced  paperwork  burden 
should  not  be  foreclosed  The  committees 
letter  to  the  Budget  Committee  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  301(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  did  discuss 
S  1411    the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  re.solution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PAPERWORK    REDUCTION    ACT    OF 
1980 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  renew  my  previous  request  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No  1015.  S  1411.  with 
the  proviso  that  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments be  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  slated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bill  (S  1411)  to  Improve  the  economy 
and  elTlriency  of  the  Oovernment  and  the 
private  sector  by  ImproviriR  Federal  Informa- 
tion manapemen!    and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill' 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  AfTairs  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1980" 

Sec    2     la)   Chapter  36  of  title  44    United 
.States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER    35 — COORDINATION    OF    FED- 
ERAL INFORMATION  POLICY 
Sec 
'3501     Purpose 
"350:^    Definlflons 
3503    Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
AfTairs 
■■3504    Authority  and  functions  of  Director 
350S    A!>slgnment  of  tasks  and  deadlines 
:i506    F'ederal  agency  responsibilities 
'3507    Public    information    collection    activ- 
ities— submission    to   Director,    ap- 
proval and  delegation 
Determination  of  necessity  for  Infor- 
mation, hearing 
Designation     of      central      collection 

agency 
Cooperation  of  agencies  in  making  in- 
formation available 
E.stabllshnient  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System 
Public  protection 
Director   review   of   agency  activities; 

reporting    agency  response 
Responsiveness  to  Congress 
Administrative  powers. 
Rules  and  regulations 
Consultation  v^ith  other  agencies  and 

the  public 
EfTect   on    existing    laws   and    regula- 
tions 
Access  to  Information 
Authorization  of  appropriations 

Purpose 


•3508 

■■:i509 

■3510 

■■3511 

.•1512 
:i513 

■■'1514 
;)515 
.1516 
:i517 

■3518 

■3519 

3520 

■  :.  3501 

•The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is — 

■(li  to  minimize  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  for  Individuals,  small  businesses. 
Slate  and  local  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons. 

■■i2i  to  minimize  vhe  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  collecting,  maintaining. 
using    and  disseminating  information, 

•■(3)  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  In- 
formation collected  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
iTient, 

■■(4)  to  coordinate,  integrate  and.  t-o  the 
extent  practicable  and  appropriate  make 
uniform  Federal  Information  policies  and 
practices, 

■i5)  to  ensure  that  automatic  data  pro- 
•esslng  and  telecommunications  technologies 
are  acquired  and  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  manner  which  improve.'  serv- 
ice delivery  and  prx)gram  management 
Increases  productivity,  reduces  waste  and 
fraud,  and  wherever  practicable  and  appro- 
priate reduces  the  Information  processing 
burden  for  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
persons  who  provide  Information  to  the 
F'ederal  Government,  and 

■■;6i  to  ensure  that  the  collection,  main- 
tenance, use  and  dls-seminatlon  of  Informa- 
tion bv  the  Federal  Government  Is  consistent 
with  applicable  laws  relating  to  confi- 
dentiality, including  section  552a  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Privacy 
Act, 
•■!  3502    Definitions 

■As  used  in  this  chapter — 

■il)  the  term  'agency'  means  any  execu- 
tive department  military  department  Oov- 
errmient  corporation  Government  cr)ntroIled 
corporation  or  other  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  i  In- 
cluding the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent) ,  or  any  Independent  regulatory  agency. 


but  does  not  include  the  General  Account- 
ing OtBce,  Federal  Election  Commlaalon  the 
governments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  terrltorlei  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  lund  their  various  subdivisions 
or  Government -owned  contractor-oper»ted 
facilities  Including  laboratories  engaged  In 
national  defense  research  and  production 
activities, 

"(2)  the  term  •burden'  means  the  time, 
effort  or  financial  resources  expended  by 
persons  to  provide  Information  to  a  Federal 
agency, 

•■i3)  the  term  collection  of  information 
means  the  obtaining  or  soliciting  of  facts  or 
opinions  by  an  agency  through  the  use  of 
written  report  forms,  application  forms 
schedules,  questionnaires  reporting  or  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  or  other  similar 
methods  calling  for  either — 

■■(Ai  answers  to  Identical  questions  pKssed 
to,  or  Identical  reporting  or  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements imposed  on,  ten  or  more  persons, 
other  than  agencies,  instrumentalities,  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  or 

■'(Bi  answers  to  questions  posed  to  agen- 
cies, instrumentalities,  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  which  are  to  be  used  for  gen- 
era; statistical  purposes 

■(4)  the  term  ■data  element  means  a  dis- 
tinct piece  of  information  such  as  a  name. 
term,  number,  abbreviation,  or  symbol, 

■■i5)  the  term  data  element  dictionary' 
means  a  system  containing  common  defini- 
tions and  cross  references  for  commonly  used 
data  elements; 

"'6i  the  term  •data  proflle^  means  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  questions  contained  in  an  in- 
formation collection  request  and  the  oJBclal 
name  of  the  request,  the  location  of  Informa- 
tion obtained  or  to  be  obtained  through  the 
request,  a  list  of  any  compilations,  analyses. 
or  reports  derived  or  to  be  derived  from  such 
information  any  record  retention  require- 
ments associated  with  the  request,  the  agen- 
cy responsible  for  the  request,  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  request,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation necessary  to  identify,  obtain,  or  use 
the  data  contained  In  such  information. 

■■(7)  the  term  ■Director  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

■■(8)  the  term  ■directory  of  information  re- 
sources means  a  catalog  of  Information  col- 
lection requests  containing  a  data  profile  for 
each  request. 

"i9i  the  term  'independent  regulatory- 
agency  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commis.sion,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Mine  Enforce- 
ment Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  any  other 
similar  sigency  designated  by  statute  as  a 
Federal  independent  regulatory  agency  or 
commission; 

■ilOi  the  term  'Information  collection 
request  ■  means  a  written  report  form  appli- 
cation form,  schedule,  questionnaire  report- 
ing or  recordkeeping  requirement  or  other 
similar  method  calling  for  the  collection  of 
Information; 

"III)  the  term  'information  referral  serv- 
ice' means  the  function  that  assists  officials 
avid  persons  in  obtaining  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System 

"  1 12 1  the  term  'information  systems  means 
management  information  systems; 

"(13)   the  term    person'  means  an  Individ- 
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u»l.  partnership.  »a»o<-i»llon  corporation. 
buslneas  trust  »r  iegal  representative  an 
organized  group  of  individuals  a  Slate,  ter- 
ritorial, or  local  government  or  branch  there- 
of, or  a  political  svjbdivision  of  a  State 
territory,  or  l>>cal  government  or  a  branch 
of  a  political  subdivision 

■■(14)  the  term  practical  utility' meana  the 
ability  of  an  agency  to  u>e  information  It 
collects  particularly  the  capability  to  process 
such  information  In  a  timely  and  useful 
fashion. 

(iSi  the  term  recordkeeping  lequlrement 
means  a  requirement  ImpOAed  by  an  agency 
on  persons  to  maintain  specined  records,  and 
I  18)  the  term  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, technology  functions  activities,  or 
needs  means  the  equipment  technology, 
functions  actlvitte.n  or  needs  used  solely  for 
I  A)  the  collection  of  Information  as  defined 
m  subeectton  i3i  of  this  section,  or  ■  B  i  the 
processing,  storage,  and  transmission  of  such 
collected   information 

"I  3603   Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
AfTalrit 

■•|ai  There  Is  established  t:i  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  an  office  to  be 
Unown  as  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs 

lb)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  an  Associate  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Director  The  Associate  Director  shall  serve 
as  principal  adviser  to  the  Director  on  Federal 
Information  policy  The  Director  may  dele- 
Kate  to  the  Associate  Director  functions  under 
this  chapter  except  that  any  such  delegation 
shall  not  relieve  the  Director  of  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  such  functions 
The  Director  may  not  delegate  anv  function 
under  thl.n  chapter  to  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  tt.e  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  enrept  the  Associate  Director 
"I  3JMH.  Authority  and  functions  of  Director 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  provide  overall  di- 
rection In  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  Information  policies  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  guidelines  including 
direction  over  the  review  and  approval  of  In- 
formation collection  requests  the  reduction 
of  the  paperwork  burden,  Federal  statistical 
•cllvltlea.  record*  management  activities. 
privacy  of  records,  interagency  sharing  of  In- 
formation, and  acquisition  and  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  other  technology 
for  managing  Information  resources  The  au- 
thority under  this  section  shall  be  eierclsed 
consistent  with  applicable  lav 

"(b)  The  general  Information  policy  func- 
tions of  the  Director  shall  include — 

"(1)  establishing  uniform  Information  re- 
sources management  policies  and  overseeing 
the  development  of  Information  management 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  and  pro- 
moting their  use; 

"(2)  Initiating  and  receiving  proposals  for 
change*  in  legislation  regulations,  and  agen- 
cy procedures  to  Improve  Information  prac- 
tices, and  informing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  progres*  made  therein. 

1 3)  coordinating  through  the  review  nf 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  .section,  agency  Information  prac- 
tice*: 

"(4)  promoting  through  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System,  the  re- 
view of  budget  proposals  and  other  method*, 
greater  sharing  of  Information  by  agencies; 

"(5)  evaluating  agency  Information  man- 
agement practices  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy and  efficiency,  and  to  determine  com- 
pliance of  such  practice*  with  the  policies 
principle*,  standards,  and  guideline*  promul- 
gated  by   the  Director     and 

"(8)  overseeing  planning  for,  and  conduct 
of  research  with  respect  to  Federal  coller. 
tlon.  proceaalng  storage,  transml.wlon  and 
use  of  Information 


"(C)  The  Information  collection  request 
clearance  and  other  paperwork  control  func- 
tions of   the  Director  shall   Include — 

"(I)  reviewing  and  approving  inTonnatlon 
collection  requests  proposed  by  agencies. 

"(31  determining  whether  the  collection  of 
information  by  an  agency  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
agency,  including  whether  the  information 
win  have  practical  utility  for  the  agency; 

i3i  ensuring  '.hat  aii  mformauun  col- 
lection requests — 

lAi  are  inventoried,  display  a  control 
number  and  when  appropriate,  an  expira- 
tion date 

iB)  indicate  the  request  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clearance  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3507,  and 

"lO  contain  a  statement  to  Inform  the 
person  receiving  the  request  why  the  in- 
formation IS  being  collected  how  it  Is  to  be 
used  and  whether  responses  to  the  request 
are  voluntary  required  to  obtain  a  benefit, 
i>r  mandatory 

i4i     deslRnatlni;    as    appropriate     in    ac- 
■ordanre    with    section    3509,    a    collection 
agency    to    obtain    Information    for    two    or 
more  agencies, 

(5)  setting  goal^  for  reduction  of  the 
nurdens  of  Federal  information  collection 
requests, 

i6)  overseeing  action  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work   and 

">7)  designating  and  operating  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3511  the  Kederal  In- 
formation Locator  System 

■(d)    The  statistical   policy   and   coordina- 
tion functions  of  the  Director  shall  include — 
"ill    developing   long   ranije   plans   for   the 
Improved   performance  of   Federal  statistical 
activities  and  programs, 

■'(2)  coordinating  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
in  thl.i  section,  the  function*  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  gathering  in- 
terpreting and  disseminating  statistics  and 
statistical  Information 

"(3)  overseeing  Government -wide  policies, 
principles,  standards  and  guidelines  con- 
cerning statistical  coUecMon  procedure^!  and 
methods,  statistical  data  classifications  and 
statistical  information  presentation  and 
dissemination    and 

■■i4i  evaluating  statistical  program  per- 
formance and  agency  compliance  with  Oov- 
rrnmrnt-wide  policies  principles,  stand- 
ards  and  guidelines 

'ei  The  records  management  functions 
of  the  Director  shall  Include  — 

(1  providing  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  In 
order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chapters  29  31  and  3/1  of 
this  title  with  the  information  policies  prln- 
riples  standards  and  guidelines  established 
under  this  chapter 

(2)  reviewing  compliance  by  agencies 
with  the  requirements  of  chapters  29  31.  and 
M  of  this  tlt;e  and  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices thereunder    and 

"(3)  coordinating  records  management 
policies  and  programs  with  related  informa- 
tion programs  such  as  information  collec- 
tion, statistics,  automatic  data  processing 
and  telecommunications,  and  similar  activi- 
ties 

"(f)  The  privacy  functions  of  the  Director 
shall  Include — 

"I  I)  establishing  policies,  principles, 
standards  and  guidelines  on  Information 
disclosure  and  confidentiality  and  on  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  Information  col- 
lected or  maintained  by  agencies, 

'2i  providing  agencies  with  advice  and 
guidance  abc:ut  information  security,  re- 
striction, exchange    and  disclosure,  and 

"(3)    monitoring   compliance   with   section 


552a  of  title  5    United  States  Code    and  re- 
lated information  management  law* 

(g)  The  Federal  autcmatlc  data  proceaa- 
■  r.ti  and  teleconiniunlcations  functions  of  the 
Director  shall  Include — 

(1)  establishing  policies  principle*, 
standards,  aiid  guidelines  for  automatic  data 
processing  *nd  telecommunications  func- 
tions ana  activities  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
njent  and  overseeing  the  establishment  of 
standards  under  section  Ml(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnHtratlve  Service*  Act  of 
1949, 

"(2)  monitoring  the  eflectlvenes*  of.  and 
compliance  with,  directives  Issued  pursuant 
to  sections  110  and  1 1 1  of  such  Act  of  1949 
and  reviewing  proposed  determination*  un- 
der section  111(g)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  providing  advice  and  guidance  on  the 
acquuitlon  and  use  of  automatic  dau  proc- 
f-ssing  and  telecommunications  equipment, 
and  c.ordlnatlng  through  the  review  of 
t-iudpet  proposals  And  other  methods,  agency 
proposals  for  acquisition  and  use  of  such 
equipment; 

■■i4)  promoting  the  use  of  automatic  data 
procea.sing  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  Improve 
the  effect iveneiss  of  the  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  m  the  operation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams   and 

■■i5i  Initiating  and  reviewing  proposals  for 
changes  in  legislation  regulations  and 
agency  procedures  to  Improve  automatic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications 
practices  and  informing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  progress  made  therein 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  sub'ect  to  section 
3507(c)  of  this  chanter  ensure  that  In  de- 
veloping rules  and  regulations,  agencies— 

■  (1)  utilize  efficient  means  In  the  collec- 
tion, use   and  dlsjemlnatlon  of  Information 

•■i2)  provide  an  early  and  meaningful  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  comment  on 
proposed  means  for  collection  of  Information 
and 

■•(3)  asses*  the  consequences  of  alternative 
means  for  the  collection    use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information 
S  3505    Assignment  of  tasks  and  deadlines 

■'In  carrying  out  the  functions  under  this 
chapter,   the  Director  shall  — 

"1 1 )  upon  enactment  of  thl*  Act — 

••(A)   set  a  poal  to  reduce  the  then  exist- 
ing burden  of  Federal  collections  of  informa- 
tion  by    15   per  centum   by  October    1,    1982 
and 

"iBi  for  the  year  following,  set  a  goal  to 
reduce  the  burden  which  existed  upon  enact- 
ment by  an  additional  10  per  centum. 

■  i2)  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  — 

"  (  A  I  establish  standards  and  requlremenu 
for  agency  audits  of  all  ma^or  Information 
systems  and  asslsn  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting Government-wide  or  multlagency 
audits  except  the  Director  shall  not  assign 
such  responsibility  for  the  a\idtt  of  major 
Information  systems  used  for  the  conduct  of 
'Tlmlnal  Investigations  or  Intelligence  activi- 
ties a-s  defined  in  .'ecllon  4  206  of  Executive 
Order  1203'i  Issued  January  24  1978  or  suc- 
cessor orders 

■  .Bi  esiab;ish  the  Federal  Information 
Locator  System. 

"(C)  Identify  areas  of  duplication  In  Infor- 
mation collection  requests  and  develop  a 
schedule  and  methods  for  eliminating  dupli- 
cation, 

iDi  develop  a  proposal  to  augment  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System  to  In- 
clude data  profiles  of  major  Information 
holdlnirs  of  agencies  (used  in  the  conduct  of 
their  operations  I  which  are  not  otherwise  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  to  be  incivided  In  the 
System,  and 

'  lEi  Identify  initiatives  which  may  achieve 
a  10  per  centum  reduction  in  the  burden  of 
Federal  collections  of  Information  asscK-lated 
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with   ih.   administration   of   Federal   grant 

""^"^it^n  two  year*  after  the  effective 

"^^^a]  »Ubril;^»  5chedule  and  a  manage- 
'^L^^l^^tem  to  ensure   that   prac- 

"'•'(''BTldentlfy  Initiative,  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity in  Federal  operation*  using  infor- 
mation processing  technology;  

■^  •  C?  develop  a  program  to  (I)  jrito^^ 
Federal  Information  proceeslng  standards  at 
LT^F^eril  installation*  and  (11)  r«vltall« 
the  standards  development  program  eetab- 
iJied  pursuant  to  section  769(f)  (2)  of  title 
40  United  States  Code,  and  separate  *uch 
program       from       technological       advisory 

•(D) complete  action  on  recommendation* 
of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  by 
implementing  Implementing  with  modifi- 
cation or  rejecting  such  recommendations 
including,  where  neceesao'.  development  of 
legislation  to  Implement  such  recommenda- 
tions, 

••(El  develop.  In  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  a  five- 
year  plan  for  meeting  the  automatic  data 
pnx-esslng  and  telecommunications  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  accordance  with 
the  reoulrements  of  section  1 1 1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U  S  C  759)  and  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter;   and 

•■(F)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress legislative  proposals  to  remove  Incon- 
sistencies In  laws  and  practices  Involving 
privacy,  confidentiality,  and  disclosure  of 
information 
l  3806  Federal  agency  responsibilities 
■  (ai  Each  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  Its  Information  management 
activities  In  an  efficient,  effective,  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  for  complying  with  the 
Information  policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Director 

■•(b)  TTie  head  of  each  agency  shall  desig- 
nate within  three  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  thl*  Act  a  senior  official  or  officials 
who  report  directly  to  such  agency  head  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  agency 
under  this  chapter 
'■(c)  Each  agency  shall — 
"(1)  systematically  Inventory  Its  major 
Information  systems  and  periodically  review 
Its  Information  management  activities.  In- 
cluding planning,  budgeting  organizing,  di- 
recting training  promoting,  controlling 
and  other  managerial  activities  Involving 
the  collection,  use  and  dissemination  of 
Information; 

"(2)  ensure  Its  Information  systems  do  not 
overlap  each  other  or  duplicate  the  systems 
of  other  agencies, 

'■(3)  develop  procedures  for  assessing  the 
paper-work  and  reporting  burden  of  proposed 
legislation   affecting   such   agency; 

■■(4)  assign  to  the  official  designated  un- 
der subsection  (b)  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  and  accountability  for  any  ac- 
quisitions made  pursuant  to  a  delegation  of 
authority  under  section  111  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  use    759);  and 

"(S)  ensure  that  Information  collection 
requests  required  by  law  or  to  obtain  a  bene- 
fit, and  submitted  to  nine  or  fewer  persons 
contain  a  statement  to  Inform  the  person 
receiving  the  request  that  the  request  Is  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  3507 
of  this  chapter 

"(di  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  estab- 
lish such  procedures  a.s  necessary  to  ensure 
the  compliance  of  the  agency  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Information  Loca- 


tor   System,    including    necessary    screening 
and  compliance  activities. 
■  i  3507  Public  information  collection  activi- 
ties— submission  to  Director,   ap- 
proval and  delegation 
"(a)  An  agency  shall  not  conduct  or  spon- 
sor the  collection  of  information  unless,  in 
advance  of   the  adoption  or  revision  of   the 
request  for  collection  of  such  Information — 
(1)  the  agency  has  taken  actions,  includ- 
ing consultation  with   the  Director,  to — 

■■(A)  eliminate,  through  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System  and 
other  means,  information  collections  which 
seek  to  obtain  information  available  from 
another  source  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

■'iBi  reduce  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
appropriate  the  burden  on  persons  who  will 
provide  information  to  the  agency:  and 

■■(C)  formulate  plans  for  tabulating  the 
information  in  a  manner  which  will  enhance 
Its  usefulness  to  other  agencies  and  to  the 
public: 

•■(2)  the  agency  (A)  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  the  proposed  information  collec- 
tion request,  copies  of  pertinent  regulations 
and  other  related  materials  as  the  Director 
may  specify,  and  an  explanation  of  actions 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section and  (Bi  has  prepared  a  notice  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  stating 
that  the  agency  has  made  such  submission: 
and 

•■i3)  the  Director  has  approved  the  pro- 
posed Information  collection  request,  or  the 
period  for  review  of  Information  collection 
requests  by  the  Director  provided  under  sub- 
section   lb)   has  elapsed 

■■(bi   The  Director  shall    within  sixty  days 
of  receipt  of  a  proposed  information  collec- 
tion request,  notify  the  agency  Involved  of 
the  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  re- 
quest   If  the  Director  determines  that  a  re- 
quest  submitted   for    review   cannot    be    re- 
viewed within  sixty  days,  the  Director  may. 
after  notice  to  the  agency  Involved,  extend 
the   review    period   for   an    additional   thirty 
days     If    the    Director    does    not    notify    the 
agency   of  an   extension,   denial    or  approval 
within  sixty  days  (or   if  the  Director  has  ex- 
tended  the  review  period  for  an   additional 
thirty  days  and  does  not  notify  the  agency 
of  a  denial  or  approval   within  the  time  of 
the  extension),   a  control   number  shall   be 
assigned  without  further  delay   the  approval 
may  be  inferred,  and  the  agency  may  collect 
the  information  for  not  more  than  one  year 
■■ic)    Any  disapproval   by  the  Director,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  a  proposed  Information 
collection   request   of  an   Independent   regu- 
latory   agency,    or    an    exercise    of    authority 
under   sections   3504(hi    or   3509   concerning 
such  an  agency,  may  be  voided    If  the  agency 
by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  members  overrides 
the  Director  s  disapproval  or  exercise  of  au- 
thority   The  agency  shall  certify  each  over- 
ride to  the  Director,  shall  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  exercising  the  overriding  authority 
Where  the  override  concerns  an  information 
collection  request,  the  Director  shall  without 
further    delay    assign    a    control    number    to 
such  request,  and  such  override  shall  be  valid 
for  a  period  of  three  years 

•■(d)  The  Director  may  not  approve  an  In- 
formation collection  request  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  three  years 

•■(e)  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  senior 
official  of  an  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  3506ib)  Is  sufficiently  Independent 
of  program  responsibility  to  evaluate  fairly 
whether  proposed  Information  collection  re- 
quests should  be  approved  and  has  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  out  this  responsibility 
effectively,  the  Director  may  by  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice  and  comment  pro- 
visions of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  delegate  to  such  official  the  authority 
to  approve  proposed  requests  In  specific  pro- 


gram areas,  for  specific  purposes  or  for  all 
agency  purposes  A  delegation  by  the  Direc- 
tor under  this  section  shall  not  preclude 
the  Director  from  reviewing  Individual  In- 
for^^aMon  collection  requests  if  the  Director 
determines  that  circumstances  warrant  such 
a  review  The  Director  shall  reUln  authority 
to  revoke  such  delegations  both  In  general 
and  with  regard  to  any  specific  matter  In 
acting  for  the  Director,  any  official  to  whom 
approval  authority  has  been  delegated  under 
this  section  shall  comply  fully  with  the  rule* 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Director 
■(f)  An  agency  shall  not  engage  In  a  col- 
lection of  Information  without  obtaining 
from  the  Director  a  control  number  to  t>e 
displayed  upon  the  Information  collection 
request. 

(g)   If  an  agency  head  determines  a  col- 
lection of   information    1 1 )    is   needed   prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period  for 
the  review  of  information  collection  requests 
established  pursuant  to  subsection   ib),   (2) 
is   essential    to   the   mission   of   the   agency, 
and  i3)   the  agency  cannot  reasonably  com- 
ply   with    the    provisions    of    this    chapter 
within    such    sixty-day    period,    the    agency 
held     mav     request     the     Dlreci,or     to     au- 
thorize    such      collection      of      inforniation 
prior     to     expiration     of     such     8lxty-d»y 
■period      The     Director     shall     approve     or 
disapprove   any   such   authorisation   request 
within    one    working    day    after    its    receipt 
and.     If     approved,     shall     assign     the     In- 
formation     collection      request      a     control 
number    Anv  collection  of  information  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
conducted  without  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of   this  chapter  for   a   maximum   of 
90  davs  after  the  date  on  which  the  Direc- 
tor  received   the   request   to  authorize  such 
collection. 
(3508    Determination  of   necessity   for   in- 
formation, hearing 
Before  approving  a  proposed  information 
collection    request,    the    Director    shall    de- 
termine whether  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion bv  an  agency  Is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  agency. 
including  whether  the  information  will  have 
practical    utility     Before    making    a    deter- 
mination the  Director  may  give  the  agency 
and   other    Interested    persons    an    opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  or  to  submit  statements  In 
writing    To  the  extent    If  any    that  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  the  collection  of  In- 
formation by  an  agency  is  unnecessary    for 
anv  reason,  the  agency  may  not  engage  In 
the  collection  cf  the  Information, 
S  3509    Designation     of     central     collection 
agency 
•The  Director  may  designate  a  central  col- 
lection   agency    to    obtain    Information    for 
two  or  more  agencies  If  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  needs  of  such  agencies  for 
information  will  be  adequately  served  by  a 
single  collection  agency,  and  ruch  sharing  of 
data    is    not    Inconsistent    with    any    appli- 
cable law    In  such  cases  the  Director  shall 
prescribe    (with   reference  to   the   collection 
of  information)   the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  collection  agency  so  designated  and  of 
the  agencies  for  which  It  is  to  act  as  agent 
(including  reimbursement  for  costs)     While 
the  designation  Is  In  effect,  an  agency  cov- 
ered  by  It  may  not  obtain  for  Itself  Infor- 
mation which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collection 
agency  to  obtain    The  Director  may  modify 
the  designation   from   time   to   time   as  cir- 
cumstances   require     The    authority    herein 
is    subject    to    the    provisioni    of    section 
3507(C)  of  this  chapter 

••5  3510.  Cooperation  of  agencies  in  malting 
Information  available 
•■(a)    The  Director  may  direct   an  agency 
to  make  available  to  another  agency,  or  an 
agency  may  make  available  to  another  agen- 
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cy.  mtormatlon  obtained  pursuant  tO  Ml  In- 
fornuiliL.u  coKecuou  request  if  th*41idOSUr« 
la  not  inconaUteiil  with  aiu  applicable  law 
or  policy 

"(b)  If  Information  obtained  by  an  agen- 
cy la  released  by  thai  agenry  to  another 
•tienry  all  the  provlsluiLs  uf  law  ilocluduig 
penalties  which  relate  to  the  unlawful  dls- 
cloauro  of  uiforniauoui  apply  to  the  offlcers 
and  riiipl>neeN  >>!  the  anf.'i  \  to  whl.h  Infor- 
mation Li  released  to  the  same  eKtent  and 
m  the  same  manner  a«  the  provisions  apply 
to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  a){ency 
which  originally  obtained  the  Information 
The  officers  and  emplovees  of  the  a^ten -y  to 
which  the  Information  is  released  In  addl- 
tl>in  shall  be  subject  u>  the  same  provlslnns 
iif  law.  Including  penalties,  relating  t<i  the 
unlawful  disclosure  of  information  as  If  t:.e 
Information  had  been  collected  directly  by 
that  agency 

"I  3511     E-stabllshmeiit      and      operation     of 
Federal   Information  Locator  Sys- 
tem 
I  a)    There  Is  established   In   the  Office  of 
Information   and    Regiilatorv    Affairs   a    Fed- 
eral  Information  Locator  System    i  hereinaf- 
ter   In    this   section    referred    to   as   the     Sys- 
tem i   which  shall  ()e  composed  of  a  directory 
of  Information  resources   a  data  element  dic- 
tionary   and  an  Information  referral  serylce 
The  System  shall  serve  as  the  rejrlster  of  all 
Information    collection    requests 

"(bi  In  desl(<nlnK  and  operating  the  Sys- 
tem, the  Director  shall    - 

"fli  deslKh  and  operate  an  Indexing  sys- 
tem for  the  System 

"(3i  require  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
prepare  in  a  form  specified  by  the  Director, 
and  to  Bubmlt  to  the  Director  for  Inclusion 
m  the  System  a  data  profile  for  each  Infor- 
mation collection  request  of  such  agency: 

"(3l  compare  data  profiles  for  proposed  in- 
formation collection  request,s  against  exist- 
ing profiles  In  the  System  and  make  avail- 
able the  reeults  of  such  comparison  to— 

"  1  A)  agency  officials  who  are  planning  new 
Information    collection    acMvltles.    and 

"(B)  on  request,  members  of  the  general 
ptibllc,  and 

"i4i    enstire    that    no    actual    data    except 
descriptive  data  profiles  necessary  to  Identify 
duplicative  data  or  to  locate  Information,  are 
contained   within   the  System, 
"I  3512    Public  protection 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  penal- 
ty for  falling  to  maintain  or  provide  Infor- 
mation to  any  agency  If  the  Information  col- 
lection request  involved  was  made  af'er  De- 
cemt5«r  31  1981  and  does  not  display  a  cur- 
rent control  number  assigned  by  the  Direc- 
tor, or  falls  to  state  that  such  request  Is  not 
subject   to   this  chapter 

"!  3513  Director  review  of  agency  activities, 
reporting  agency  response 
"(a)  The  Director  shall  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  selectively  review  at  least  once 
e'.ery  three  years  the  Information  manage- 
ment activities  of  each  agency  to  ascertain 
their  adequacy  and  efficiency  In  evaluating 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  such  activi- 
ties, the  Director  shall  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  whether  the  agency  has  compiled 
with  section  350fi 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  reviews  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head  the  House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Aflalrs  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  the  operatlona  of 
the  agency  involved 

■  CI  Kach  agency  which  receives  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  report  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Director,  the  House 


Committee  on  Governnuuit  Operations  the 
Senate  Committee  -tv,  O  n  ernniental  AtIalr^. 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
pri>prlatlons  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  operations  of  the  agency,  a 
written  statement  responding  to  the  Direc- 
tors report  including  a  deicrlptlon  of  any 
measures  taken  to  alleviate  or  remove  any 
problems  or  deficiencies  identified  In  such 
report 

°'f  3S14    Responsiveness  to  Congress 

"(a)   The  Director  shall  keep  the  Congress 

and  Its  committees  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  the  major  activities  under  this 
chapter  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Spe&ker  of  the  Houi>e  of  Representatives  aji- 
nually  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Di- 
rector determines  necessary  The  Director 
shall  Include  in  any  such  report 

"lU  proposals  for  legislative  action 
needed  to  Improve  Federal  information  man- 
agement. Including,  with  respect  to  Informa- 
tion collection,  recommendations  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  Individuals,  small  businesses. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons, 

(2)  a  compilation  of  legislative  Impedl- 
menti  to  the  collection  of  Information  which 
the  Director  concludes  that  an  agency  need^ 
bu.  does  not  have  authority  to  collect, 

■|3>  an  analysis  by  agency,  and  by  cate- 
gories the  Director  finds  useful  and  prac- 
ticable, describing  the  estimated  reporting 
hours  required  of  persons  by  Information 
collection  requesus  Including  to  the  extent 
practicable  Identification  of  statutes  and 
regulations  which  Impose  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  reporting  hours, 

(4)  a  summary  of  accomplishments  and 
planned  Initiatives  to  reduce  burdens  of  Fed- 
eral Information  collection  requests, 

(5)  a  tabulation  of  areas  of  duplication 
In  agency  Information  collection  requests 
Identified  during  the  preceding  year  and  ef- 
forts made  to  preclude  the  collection  of 
duplicate  Information.  Including  designa- 
tions of  central  collection  agencies, 

"(6)  a  list  of  each  instance  in  which  an 
agency  engaged  In  the  collection  of  In- 
formation under  the  authority  of  section 
3507(g)  and  an  Identification  of  each  agen- 
cy Involved; 

"(7)  a  list  of  all  violations  of  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  rules  regulations,  guide- 
lines, policies  and  prcx-edures  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter,  and 

"(8)  with  respect  to  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  on  or  planned  for  each  recommenda- 
tion: 

"(Bi  a  target  date  for  Implementing  each 
recommendation  accepted  but  not  imple- 
mented  and 

"iCi  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
any  delay  In  completing  action  on  such  rec- 
ommendations 

"(b)  The  preparation  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  not  Increase  t^e 
collection  of  Information  burden  on  per- 
sons outside  the  Federal  Oovernment 

'13515   Administrative  powers 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  each 
agency  (other  than  an  Independent  regula- 
tory agency)  shall  make  its  services  person- 
nel, and  facilities  available  to  the  Director 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
chapter 

"»  3518  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Director  may  promulgate  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  procedures  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  provided  by  this  chapter 
"I  3517  Consultation  with  other  agencies 
and  the  public 

"In  the  development  of  Information  poli- 
cies,   plans     rules     regulations     and    proce- 


a  .ri"^  und  in  appnning  lnf<irmai  l.^n  collec- 
!.  h  reij'.iest.s  the  Director  shall  provide  af- 
fecte  1  a^e:..  les  and  t>ersons  early  and  mean- 
Ingfi..  i.pp.irtunlty  for  con.sullation 

(3518  tflect  on  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions 
"lai  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  the  authority  of  an  agency  un- 
der any  other  law  to  prescribe  policies,  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures  for  Federal  in- 
formation activities  Is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  Director  by  this 
chapter 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  or  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Re- 
ort^anlzatlon  Plan  No  1  of  1977  las  amend- 
ed) and  Executive  order,  relating  to  tele- 
communications and  Information  policy, 
procurement  and  management  of  telecom- 
munications and  Information  systems,  spec- 
trum use   and  related  matters 

"(C)  111  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(21  this  chapter  does  not  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  Information — 

"(A)  during  the  conduct  of  a  Federal  crim- 
inal Investigation  or  prosecution,  or  during 
the  disposition  of  a  particular  criminal  mat- 
ter, 

"(B)  during  the  conduct  of  ili  a  civil 
action  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
official  or  agency  thereof  Is  a  party  or  (II) 
an  administrative  action  or  Invstlgatlon  In- 
volving an  agency  against  specific  Individ- 
uals or  entitles, 

"(C)  by  compulsory  process  pursuant  to 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Procefs  Act,    or 

"(D)  during  the  conduct  of  intelligence 
activities  as  defined  in  section  4  206  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12036,  issued  January  24,  1978, 
or  successor  orders 

"(2)  This  chapter  applies  to  the  collection 
of  Information  during  the  condvict  of  gen- 
eral Investigations  lothcr  than  Information 
collected  In  an  antitrust  investigation  to  the 
extent  provided  In  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1))  undertaken  with  reference 
to  a  category  of  ln:ll'.  iduals  or  entitles  such 
as  a  class  of  licensees  or  an  entire  Industry. 
■  idi  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  P\ibllc  Law  89-306  on 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  affects  In  any 
way  an  existing  authority  of  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
Director  thereof,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  substan- 
tive policies  and  programs  of  departments 
agencies  and  offices 

"5  3519    Access  to  Information 

"Under  the  conditions  and  procedures 
prescrlt)ed  In  section  313  r.f  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  as  amended  the  Di- 
rector and  personnel  In  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  AfTairs  shall  furnish 
such  Information  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  require  for  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities  For  this  purpose,  the  Comp- 
troller General  r,r  representatives  thereof 
shall  have  access  to  all  b<x)ks  documents. 
papers  and  records  of  the  Office 

"5  3520    Authorization  of  appropriations 

■'There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  sums  — 

"iD  not  to  exceed  »8  000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending   September  30    1981. 

"i2)  not  to  exceed  »8  500  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30    1982    and 

"(3)  not  to  ex-ced  89  000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.   1983  " 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  35  In  the 
table  of  chapters  for  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 
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"35     Coordination    of    Federal    Information 
Policy 

ici(l)  Section  2904110)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■  (10)  report  to  the  appropriate  oversight 
and  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  annually  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Administrator  deems 
desirable  ( A  i  on  the  results  of  activities  con- 
ducted purstiant  to  paragraphs  i  1  i  through 
(9)  of  this  section  iBi  on  evaUiations  of 
responses  by  Federal  agencies  to  any  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  inspections  or 
studies  conducted  under  paragraphs  i8)  and 
id)  of  this  setllon  and  (Ci  to  the  extent 
practicable,  estimates  of  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  agencies  to  Implement  su -h  recommenda- 
tions " 

(2)  Section  2905  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  text  thereof  as  sub- 
section I  a)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such   section   the   following   new   'ubsectlon 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  Gei.eral  Serv- 
ices shall  assist  the  Associate  Director  for 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  m  conducting  studies  and  develop- 
ing standards  relating  to  record  retention 
requirements  Imposed  on  the  public  and  on 
State  and  local  governments  by  Federal 
agencies  " 

Sec  3(a)  The  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  delegate  to  the  Associate  Director  for 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Aflalrs  all  functions,  authority,  ai:d  respon- 
sibility under  section  103  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31 
use  186)  The  Director  may  not  delegate 
such  functions,  authority,  and  responsibil- 
ity to  any  othe-  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Management   and   Budget 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment ai:d  Budget  may  delegate,  but  only 
to  the  AA,sociate  Director  for  the  Ottice  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  all  func- 
tions authority  arid  responsibility  of  the 
Director  under  .section  552a  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  and  under  sections  110  and  III 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (4(i  U  S  C  757  and  759) 
The  Director  may  not  delegate  such  func- 
tions, authority,  and  responsibility  to  an  ,• 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

Sec  4  lai  Section  400A  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  b.\ 
(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "Institutions 
In  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  ai:d  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "or'  and  (2)  by  amending  sub- 
section  (a)(3)(B)   to  read  as  follows 

'  (B)  No  collection  of  Information  or  data 
acquisition  activity  subject  to  such  proce- 
dures shall  be  subject  to  any  other  review 
coordination,  or  approval  procedure  outside 
of  the  relevant  Federal  agency  except  lu- 
required  by  this  subsection  and  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  rules  and  regulatlo::s 
established  pursuant  to  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code  If  a  requirement 
for  Information  is  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  review,  the  timetable  for  the 
Directors  approval  established  In  sectlo:i 
3507  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  o; 
1980  shall  commence  on  the  date  the  re- 
quest Is  submitted  and  no  indepe.-.dent 
submission  to  the  Director  shall  be  required 
under  such  Act  ". 

lb)  Section  201(e)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  o!  1977  1 30 
U.SC   1211)  is  repealed 

(c)  Section  708(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act    (42    USC    292h(f)    Is   repealed 

(d)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

CXXVT 1898— Part  23 


"Associate  Director  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  AtTairs,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  ' 

Stc  5  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1    1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  i.s  recogmzeid. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S  1411,  which  IS  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  to  eluninate  unneces.sary 
paperwork  burden.s  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  the  public  and 
minimize  the  cost  of  collecting  and  using 
information  for  Government  informa- 
tion 

The  bill  establLshes  a  goal  to  reduce 
the  paperwork  burden  by  25  percent  and 
e.stablishe.s  a  reasonable  set  of  controls 
to  accomplish  this  objective  and  make 
the  shower  of  paperwork  requirements 
that  rain  upon  the  public  more  manage- 
able. 

NEED   FOR    LECtSLATION 

The  Federal  Paperwork  Commission 
estimated  3  years  ago  that  the  cost 
of  Federal  paperwork  requirements 
amounted  to  $100  billion  a  year— some 
$500  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  rounlry  Much  of  that  cost  does  not 
show  up  as  an  expenditure  m  the  Federal 
budget  In.stead,  the  public  spend;  the 
time,  money,  and  effort  in  "hidden 
taxes"  at  home,  m  their  business,  or  by 
wav  of  higher  consumer  prices 

Federal  paperwork  requirements, 
whether  they  are  tax  forms,  medicare 
forms,  financial  loans,  job  applications, 
or  compliance  reports,  are  something 
each  individual  touches,  feels,  and  works 
on  The  cumulative  impact  is  excessive, 
too  many  paperwork  requirements  are 
unnecessary  and  wasteful.  Every  1  per- 
cent reduction  achieved  is  a  billion  dol- 
lars saved. 

Today  many  Federal  programs  at- 
tempt to  serve  large  numbcr.>  of  people 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  su:h  as  protecting 
civil  rights,  providing  decent  housing  and 
Insuring  safe  and  healthy  working  con- 
ditions. 

In  those  and  other  areas,  Congress  has 
made  critically  important  commitments 
to  the  peoiile  of  this  Nation.  In  order  to 
be  effective,  many  of  those  programs 
must  collect  information  from  the  public 
in  order  to  make  mtelligenl  decisions  on 
standards,  benefits,  and  other  Goveni- 
ment  actions  In  other  cases,  informa- 
tion must  be  collected  in  order  to 
inform  the  public  of  various  matters  of 
general  concern. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  has  a 
twofold  ob.iective  First,  it  will  insure 
that  agencies  make  only  necessary — and 
I  underline  that,  Mr  President,  neces- 
sary— information  requests  of  the  pub- 
lic And  second,  those  burdens  which  are 
found  to  be  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
will  be  eliminated. 

During  field  hearings  on  Federal  pa- 
j)erwork  problems  that  I  and  Senator 
DvNFORTH  held,  we  received  testimony 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
learned  that  paperwork  costs  go  beyond 
financial  costs. 

Several  small  business  counselors  tes- 
tified that  many  clients  refuse  to  expand 
their  business  because  of  the  added  pa- 
perwork they  would  face.  One  counselor 


taped  together  the  forms  any  potential 
small  business  person  must  know  just 
to  think  about  getting  into  business 
They  stretched  across  an  entire  room. 
Small  business  is  being  strangled  to  the 
point  01  closing  their  doors 

The  burden  of  filling  out  forms  is 
causing  doctors  to  discourage  medicare 
business  Processing  a  medicare  claim 
has  become  a  nightmare  for  many  older 
Americans.  Hospitals  have  witnessed  an 
explosion  m  paperwork  since  the  advent 
of  medicare  One  hospital  president  tes- 
tified his  institution's  clerical  siafT  in- 
crea.sed  15  percent  in  the  first  year  of 
medicare 

A  young  doctor,  just  entering  prac- 
tice estimated  that  only  15  percent  of 
the  doctors  m  Jaclcsonville  will  ever  ac- 
cept medicaid  patients  m  their  ofSce  be- 
cause of  paperwork  requirements 

A  pharmacist  demonstrated  how  it 
takes  some  7  minutes  to  fill  a  prescrip- 
tion and  get  paid  if  someone  walks  ofT 
the  street,  but  as  a  medicaid  provider  to 
nursing  homes  he  is  lucky  to  get  paid  in 
7  months. 

Classroom  teachers  reported  that  at  a 
minimum,  it  takes  26  extra  working  days 
a  year  to  fill  out  their  paperwork  That 
IS  class  time  taken  away  from  children 
or  time  at  home  without  pay. 

State  and  local  government  officials, 
university  presidents,  and  community 
leaders  repeatedly  estimated  that  10  to 
30  percent  of  Federal  grant  funds  are 
wasted  in  unnecessary  paperwork  costs. 
That  IS  money  lost,  at  least  $8  billion 
nationally,  that  could  be  going  to  needed 
program  services 

A  CETA  administrator  from  Orlando 
showed  me  a  single  funding  application 
that  was  5,814  pages  and  required  46 
original  signatures  from  the  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
miissioners 

Most  frightening  was  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  who  said  they  were 
"afraid  of  their  Government  "  They  have 
been  bombarded  with  Government  forms, 
neglected  or  wrongly  answered  some  par- 
ticular form,  and  were  afraid  that  the 
Government'  was  going  to  'get"  them 
as  a  result— a  nagging  feeling  of  fear 

The  frustration  and  fear  expressed  by 
witnesses  revealed  the  human  dimension 
of  unnecessary  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements. There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  many  citizens  of  this  country  that 
Federal  paperwork  requirements  are  "out 
of  control." 

I  think  every  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  horror  stories  of  Federal  paperwork. 
We  hear  about  them  every  time  we  go 
home  and  they  are  by  no  means  new  to 
the  Congress,  But  thus  far  we  have  had 
a  hard  time  getting  a  grip  on  them,  or 
starting  to  do  something  about  it 

I  want  to  especially  note  Senator  Nel- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  Senator  B.^yh  Senator  Roth, 
and  Senator  Bellman,  all  of  whom  have 
introduced  bills  to  reduce  paperwork. 
S  1411  is  a  comprehensive  effort  which 
incorporates  provisions  from  all  these 
'oills  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
assistance. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  eliminate  unneces- 
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aasy  Federal  paperwork  demands  The 
committee  benefited  considerably  from 
Ita  own  hearings,  and  the  worlt  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Paperwork 
Commission,  the  General  Accountmg  Of- 
fice, the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Buslnevs,  the  Presidents  Federal 
data  processing  reorganization  project. 
and  other  Senate  bills 

The  Oovernment-wide  marmgement 
system  created  should  not  only  help 
solve  information  management  prob- 
lems we  have  today,  but  for  the  future 
as  well  Federal  paperwork  problem.s  are 
often  a  physical  manifestation  of  a  Fed- 
eral role  in  .society  Citizens  .should  be 
able  to  feel  confident  that  the  Federal 
role  Is  necessary  and  managed  compe- 
tently 

WHAT     THr     miL     WIS 

The  bill  mandates  a  goal  of  25-percent 
reduction  of  paperwork  burden  over  3 
years,  after  which  the  Sun  .sets  on  the 
blir.s  authorization 

The  legislation  as.sures  that  paperwork 
and  reports  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  checked  to  see  whether  In- 
formation requested  us  first,  needed,  sec- 
ond, not  duplicative,  and  ihird  collected 
in  an  efficient  manner 

The  Director  of  OMB  will  be  account- 
able for  this  checking  and  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  duplicative 
and  unnecessary  paperwork  burdens 

All  requests  of  the  public  will  reflect  an 
OMB  control  number  an  expiration  date, 
and  a  statement  on  why  the  information 
Ls  needed,  how  it  will  be  used  and  whether 
It  is  a  voluntary  or  mandatory  request 

Request*  which  do  noi  reflect  their 
purpose  and  a  control  number  will  be 
'bootleg"  forms  and  will  not  have  to  be 
honored  by  the  public 

The  "public  protection"  section  in  this 
bill  enables  every  citizen.  State  and  local 
government,  university  or  college,  or 
small  business  to  participate  in  minimiz- 
ing unnecessary  paperwork  by  ignoring 
"bootleg"  forms 

The  bill  will  put  together  the  following 
information  policy  function-s  in  an  Office 
of  Information  and  Regulalorv  Affairs 
within  OMB  General  information,  pa- 
perwork clearance,  statistical  policy,  rec- 
ords management,  privacy,  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  telecommuni- 
cations 

A  senior  official  within  each  agency  will 
Insure  a  greater  agency  role  m  managing 
information  resources 

A  Federal  information  locator  .system 
is  established  to  a.s.sist  agencies  and  the 
director  of  OMB  manage  information 
resources  and  prevent  duplicative  re- 
porting burdens  on  the  public 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  is  a 
rewrite  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942  and  implements  key  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federal  Paperwork  Commis- 
sion Significantly  all  exeiiipuons  to  the 
original  reports  act.  except  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  will  he  eliminated 
Indep>endent  regulatory  commissions  will 
have  the  authority  to  override  any  dis- 
approval of  an  information  request  of 
the  public  by  a  majority  vote 

A  companion  bill.  H  R  6410.  has  been 
passed  by  the  House 

Mr  President,  I  have  found  paperwork 
demands  are  one   thing  growing   faster 


than  inflation  I  believe  thLs  legislation 
establishes  meaningful  controls  and  I 
encourage  the  Senate  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  this  important  legislation 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  Pres.dent.  will 
the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  CHLLES  Yes  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr  OOUDWATEH  Mr  President.  I 
repeat  I  was  not  here  when  thi.s  matter 
had  all  been  worked  out  I  might  outline 
why  the  Intelligence  Committee  and.  I 
think  for  the  .-ame  reasons  the  Armed 
Service.s  Committee  were  opposed  to  thus 
It  was  »  rapped  ui'  m  the  coiniiUter  Have 
vou  worked  that  out "■ 

Mr  CHILES  Yes.  I  think  we  have,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr  Jackson  us  on  the  floor  and 
will  have  some  amendments  But  we 
have  expressly  said,  among  other  thing.s, 
that  nothing  m  this  bill  shall  affect  the 
intelligence-gathering  operation  ap- 
paratus of  the  United  Slates  and  we  arc 
putting  that  m  by  virtue  of  amendri.ent 
■ir.d  also  putting  that  in  the  report 

I  think  we  are  about  ready  now  to  go 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  who  has 
some  amendments  which.  I  believe,  will 
clear  up  any  problems  In  this  area 

Mr  OOLDWATER  I  have  just  two 
other  short  question.s 

Mr   CHILES   Yes 

Mr  G0LDWATF:R  On  page  36  of  the 
bill  section  3503  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulator\  AfTairs  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  about  how  large  this  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs  might 
be:" 

Mr  CHILES  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  tliat 
basically  what  we  are  doing  is  aggregat- 
ing personnel  who  are  already  there,  and 
trying  to  bring  them  into  this  office  I  do 
not  envision  Ihev  should  need  any  more 
than  a  few  additional  personnel  if  any 
But  certainly  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
large  office  We  are  not  talking  about  an- 
other bureaucracy  in  Itself  We  are  talk- 
ing about  really  combining  some  people 
whi)  are  already  there 

I  just  wanted  to  say  in  la.ssing  that 
former  Senator  Mclntyre  who  happens 
to  be  walking  on  the  floor  right  now  is 
the  one  who  sort  of  got  mc  started  m 
paperwork  reform  He  headed  up  a  com- 
mission, the  commi.ssion  that  we  had. 
that  did  thus  3-\ear  studv  on  paperwork, 
and  found  what  we  were  talking  about  in 
the  waste  here  In  no  wav  are  we  trying 
to  start  another  bureaucracy  by  that 
Senator  Mclnlvre  and  his  leadership 
really  started  the  ball  rolling 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  President  I 
thank  m\  friend  for  vielding  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  gotten  this  thing  worked  out 
t)ecaii.';e  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  paper- 
work fis  anyone  in  this  Chamber  I  serve 
on  three  different  haspital  board.s.  and  I 
kno\>-  that  pwssiblv  the  biggest  reason 
uhy  'he  people  of  this  country  are  paving 
more  monev  for  hospital  rooms  today  is 
the  far. t  that  paperwork  has  to  be  done 

I  know  of  one  hospital  I  have  worked 
with  which  has  had  to  h're  60  extra  peo- 
ple !J5t  tc  keep  up  with  the  paperwork 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  making  the 
changes 

If  the  Senator  would  not  object.  I 
would  like  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor 


Mr  CHILES  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  a  co- 
sponsor 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  G0LDWATT:R   I  thank  my  friend 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  also  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  and  from  Florida  as  a  co.sponsor'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
object icri.  it  is  so  ordered 

Vr  AMENDMENT    NO     1776 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  send  lo 
the  de.vK  some  amendments  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  ask  for  their  Im- 
nieJiatc  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc' 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc 

Th.!  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiect'.on.  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follow.i 

The  Senator  from  Florid*  '  Mr  Chiles  i  .  on 
behai.'  of  Mr  JACKSdN  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amcndPifni  numbered   1776 

Mr     CHILES     Mr     President,    I    ask 

unanunous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

Th.-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    il  Is  so  ordered 

Th  •  amendments  en  bloc  are  as  fol- 
lows 

On  pate  46  line  (18)  after  the  word  "or', 
insert  '.he  fallowing  '  In  the  rase  of  mlll- 
tarv  departments  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 

On    page    46     line     (20).    after    the    word 
chapter       add  the  following       If  more  than 
one  otTlclal  Is  appointed  for  the  military  de- 
partments   the   respective   duties  of   the   of- 
flrials  shall  be  clearly  delineated 

On  pajje  32  between  lines  22  and  23.  in- 
sert the  following 

■  (2i  TTi«?  terms  automatic  data  proces- 
sing, 'automatic  data  processing  equipment 
ind  telecommunications  do  not  Include  anv 
data  processing  &  telecommunlcatioos  sys- 
tem or  equipment,  the  function,  operation 
or  use  of  which  — 

"(A)    Involves  intelligence  activities. 

"(B)  Involves  cryptoioglc  activities  re- 
lated to  national  security; 

"(Ci  involves  the  direct  command  ar.d 
control  of  military  forces: 

■■(D)  Involves  equipment  which  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  weapon  or  weapons  system, 
or 

■■(E)  Is  critical  to  the  direct  fulfillment  of 
military  or  intelligence  missions  provided 
that  this  exclusion  shall  not  Include  auto- 
matic data  processing  or  telecommunications 
equipment  used  for  routine  administrative 
and  business  applications  such  as  payroll  fi- 
nance, logistics  and  personnel  management 
Redesignate  parak'raphs  (2)  through  (16)  of 
section  3502  as  para.'raphs  (3i  through  (17), 
respectively 

(A)  On  page  36  strike  out  lines  (6) 
through   (12) 

(B)  On  page  63.  in  line  (5)  Insert  "under 
Executive  Order  12046  and  Reorganization 
Plan    No.    i    for   telecommunications,"   after 

code." 
On  page  44.  line  (8i.  Insert  the  following 
Immediately  Ijefore  the  aemlcolon:  ",  or  for 
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cryptoioglc  activities  that  are  communica- 
tions security  activities " 

On  page  60.  line  (3)  insert  the  following 
immediately  before  tlie  periixl  or  during 

the  conduct  of  cryptoioglc  activities  that  are 
iommunicatlon-s  security   activities' 

On  page  59  line  8  after  the  term  '  Secre- 
Urv  of  Commerce  ,  add  "or  the  Director  of 
the  omce  of  Management  and  Budget  ' 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  addition  of  a 
definition  of  ADPE  in  S  1411  is  to 
ii-usurc  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  intelligence  agencies  have 
the  flexibility  to  proceed  with  timely 
procurement  of  needed  systems  and 
that  sensitive  information  concerning 
such  systems  be  restricted  to  those 
who  have  a  need  to  know  such  in- 
formation The  detailed  bu(3get  review 
process  provides  more  than  adequate 
safeguards  without  having  to  add  addi- 
tional review,  approval  and  oversight 
iiuthonlies 

Is  It  the  Senators  understanding  that 
Congress  originally  intended  that  similar 
ron.siderations  should  pertain  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  administrator  of  GSA 
•jnder  Public  Law  89-306  and  that 
the  adminustrator  should  in  fact,  dele- 
gate general  procurement  authority  to 
agencies  and  departments  that  procure 
systems  for  intelligence,  cryptoioglc  and 
direct  military  purpo.ses'' 

Mr  CHILES  Yes,  section  ni'b>'2^ 
provides  the  administrator  with  the  spe- 
cific authority  to  make  such  broad  dele- 
gations and  i  would  think  that  the  ad- 
ministrator should  make  liberal  use  of 
that  authority  for  the  categories  of 
ADPE  described  m  the  definition  of 
ADPE  contained  in  S  1411  One  criterion 
for  a  delegation  Is  that  It  Is  essential  to 
national  defense  or  national  security 
The  agencies  charged  with  responsibility 
(or  defen.se  and  security  matters  are 
clearly  in  fhe  t>e.st  position  to  determine 
whether  their  ADPE  needs  meet  this 
essentiality  standard  Therefore,  the 
GSA  administrator  should  defer  to  the 
defense  and  security  agencies  on  these 
matters. 

I  also  agree  that  it  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  information  concerning  the 
use  typ)e,  location  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  the  application  of  ADPE 
to  intelligence,  cryptoioglc  sensitive  mili- 
tary communications,  command  and  con- 
trol and  weapons  systems  be  protected 
and  not  disseminated  throughout  the 
Government. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  reexamine  their  present  review 
and  audit  procedures  to  insure  that 
the.se  efTorts  do  not  impinge  upon  these 
areas,  as  specified  in  the  definition  of 
ADPE  in  S  1411  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  look  at  its 
standard  procedures  for  granting  waiv- 
ers to  insure  that  waivers  in  this  area 
are  not  arbitrarily  denied,  and  that  such 
procedures  do  not  involve  burdensome 
paperwork  or  public  disclosure. 

Such  actions  would  ensure  that  Public 
Law  89-306  would  be  applied  as  orig- 
inally intended,  and  that  .ADPE  could  be 
acquired  by  intelligence,  cryptoioglc  and 
military  agencies  and  departments  with- 
out unnecessary  delays,  paperwork,  ac- 


cess by  individuals  without  a  need-to- 
know,  and  public  disclosures. 

In  summary,  it  is  our  view  that  Public 
Law  89-306  should  be  applied  in  ways  so 
as  to  protect  national  security  and  intel- 
ligence activities  from  undue  harass- 
ment. Further,  if  there  is  harassment  in 
the  future,  then  appropriate  sUtutory 
remedies  will  be  sought. 

Is  It  the  Senator  s  understanding  that 
the  definition  now  provided  in  S.  1411  for 
ADPE  is  operative  only  for  this  act,  and 
IS  consistent  with  the  provision  of  S.  1411 
which  states  that — 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  increasing  or  decreasing  the  au- 
thorltv  conferred  by  Public  Law  89-306  on 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secrelarj-  of  Commerce, 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget? 

Mr  JACKSON  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. Moreover,  the  definition 
will  have  no  efTect  upon  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  procured  and  used 
by  the  mtelligence  and  military  agencies 
for  administrative  and  business  applica- 
tions such  as  payroll,  finance,  logistics 
and  personnel  management.  In  addition, 
to  the  maximum  degree  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  US  national  security  inter- 
ests, publicly  advertised,  competitively 
bid  procedures  would  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  commercially 
availble  ADP  equipment  used  in  support 
roles  for  military  and  Intelligence  activi- 
ties- 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  amendments  that  Senator  Jackson 
and  other  Members  that  were  concerned 
about  intelligence  activities  and  the  ac- 
tivities dealing  with  the  Armed  Forces 
were  concerned  about.  These  are  the 
amendments  that  we  consented  to  place 
m  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  amendments 
be  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendment  <UP  No.  1776)  was 
agreed  to.  en  bloc. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO      1777 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
KENNEDY'  I  send  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Chiles) 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Kennedy  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted amendment   numbered   1777. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  60  line  i20)  after  the  word 
■■offices'.  Insert  ".  Including  the  substantive 
authority  of  any  Federal  agency  to  enforce 
the  civil  rights  laws". 

On  page  59.  line  (25),  after  the  word 
"Act ".  Insert  "and  section  13  of  the  Federal 


Trade    Conamlsslon    Improvements    Act    of 

1980'. 

On  page  58  strllce  lines  (20)  through  (24) 
and  Insert  ■In  development  of  Information 
policies  plans  rules  reg\ilations.  procedures 
and  guidelines  and  in  reviewing  information 
collection  requests,  the  Director  shall  pro- 
vide Interested  agencies  and  persans  early 
and  meaningful  opportunity  to  comment  ■ 

On    page    58,    line    (12),    after    the    word 
■  shall      ir-„sert  ■'.  to  the  extent  practicable,". 
On    page    4S     line     (7),    after    the    word 
recjuest     insert  'and  shall  maJte  such  deci- 
sions  publicly   available' 

On  page  43,  strike  lines  (1)  through  (11), 
and  Insert: 

■■ih)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  no 
later  than  publication  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Register, 
each  agency  shall  forward  to  the  Director  a 
copy  of  any  proposed  rule  which  contains  a 
collection  of  information  requirement  and 
up-jn  request,  information  necessary  to  make 
the  determination  required  pursuant  this 
section." 

"(2)  Within  60  days  after  the  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  Director  may  file  pub- 
'.le  comments  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  Section  3508  on  the  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  In  the 
proposed    rule" 

■■i3)  When  a  final  rule  Is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  agency  shall  explain 
how  any  collection  of  Information  require- 
ment contained  in  the  final  rule  resfxjnds  to 
the  comments  if  any.  filed  by  the  Director 
or  the  public,  or  explain  why  It  rejected 
those  comments" 

"(4)  The  Director  has  no  authority  to 
dlsafiprove  any  ooliectlon  of  Information 
requirement  specifically  contained  in  an 
azency  rule.  If  he  has  received  notice  and 
failed  to  comment  on  the  rule  within  60  days 
of   the   notice   of   proposed   rulemaking  " 

"(5)  Nothing  In  this  section  prevents  the 
Director,  In  his  discretion  — 

"(A)  from  disapproving  any  Information 
collection  request  which  was  not  specifically 
required  by  an  agency  rule, 

"(Bi  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  In  an 
agency  rule  If  the  agency  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  <  1)  of 
this  subsection:  or 

"(Ci  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  in  a  final 
agency  rule.  If  the  Director  finds  wlthm  60 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  final  rule  that 
the  agency's  response  to  his  comments  filed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
was  unreasonable   " 

'  (Di  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
information  requirement  where  the  Director 
determines  that  the  agency  has  substantially 
modified  in  the  final  rule  the  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  In  the 
proposed  rule  w  here  the  agency  has  not  given 
the  Director  the  Information  required  In 
paragraph  (  1  )  with  respect  to  the  modified 
collection  of  Information  requirement  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  Issuance  of  the 
final  rule,'^ 

"(6)  The  Director  shall  make  publicly 
available  any  decision  to  disapprove  a  col- 
lection of  Information  requirement  con- 
tained m  an  agency  rule  together  with  the 
reasons  for  such  decision  " 

"i7i  The  authority  of  the  Director  under 
tnls  subsection  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3507  (c     " 

"  I  8 )  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  when 
an  agency  publishes  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  and  requests  public  comments  ' 
(9  1  There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of 
any  kind  of  the  Director's  decision  to  approve 
or  "not  to  act  upon  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion requirement  contained  in  an  agency 
rule. 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President  I  appreci- 
ate the  concerns  raised  by  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  and  am  glad  that 
we  are  able  to  accommodate  those  con- 
cerns   S.    1411    wa-s   desiuned    to   insure 
that  all  agencies  can  vigorously  enforce 
their    substantive    mandates    from    the 
Congress   Section  3518  s;>ecin(iilly  states 
that  this  bill  do«'s  not  change  existing 
relations  of  the  President  and  OMH  vMth 
respect  to  the  substance  of  agency  pm- 
grams   Moreover,  it  is  imiKirtanl  to  rec- 
ognize that  section  3518  of  H    Mil  spe- 
ciflcally    recognizes    the    siH'CUiI    agency 
needs  attached  to  the  enfon  cinent  of  the 
lavvs  by  singling  out  infor!n.i.tion  retjuests 
associated  with  specific  enforcement  ac- 
tivities and  e.xenipting  Ihein  from  OMB 
review   P'or  example,  the  bill  as  rciJorted 
by  committee,  exempts  information  col- 
lections associated  with  Federal  criminal 
Investigations,  with  compulsory  process 
under  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  and 
so    forth     Tlie    section    3518    exemption 
does    not    apply,    however,    to    general 
agency  information  requests.  In  all  In- 
stances except  the  specific  enforcement 
activities  spelled  out  in  section  3518,  the 
general  .scheme  of  the  bill,  with  its  OMB 
review  of  all  agency  information  collec- 
tions recjuest.  would  appi'. 

What  we  are  doiiiK  A:t!i  this  amend- 
ment is  providing  the  .same  sort  of  ex- 
emption for  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws  Senator  Kennh  ^  :ci  .  ,,;.  i 
I  agree  with  him.  that  we  nc.^.l  ^  •  r- ■  .►,- 
nize  the  special  empluvsis  our  Constitu- 
tion places  upon  guaranteeing  civil 
rlght.s  for  all  Americans,  and  the  special 
role  the  Federal  Ciovernment  is  asked  to 
play  in  enforcing  that  constitutional 
guarantee  In  amending  the  section  3518 
exemptions  to  include  civil  rights  en- 
forcement actions.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  scope  of  the  exemption  is 
similar  to  the  scope  of  the  exemptions 
currently  provided  in  the  bill  for  other 
enforcement  activities. 

In  other  words,  section  3518.  as 
amended,  would  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween specific  information  collection  re- 
quests a.ssociHted  with  civil  rights  en- 
forcement actions  which  would  be 
exempt  from  OMB  review,  and  other 
more  general  information  requests  by 
agencies  charged  witii  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  laws,  which  would  still  be  subject 
to  OMB  review  The  mere  fact  that  an 
information  request  is  being  issued  by 
an  agency  charged  with  enforcing  the 
civil  rl^;ht,s  hiws  does  not  exempt  It  from 
OMB  review  The  key  consideration  in 
terms  of  the  section  3518  exemption  is 
that  the  request  it-self  be  related  to  a 
specific  enforcement  action 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  amendment  and  I  think  it  is 
important  to  make  that  understanding 
clear  at  this  point  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory 

•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  *he  pas- 
sage of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980,  8  1411.  which  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  redtape-  lmf>osed  on  the  American 
public  without  unduly  interfering  with 
the  ability  of  Federal  agencies  to  ac- 
complish important  national  goals 

As  reported  o:jt  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Comiiiitter    the  legislation  raises 


some  serious  concerns  about  the  role  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
I  OMB'  in  overseeing  the  information 
collection  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
While  I  certainly  support  stn^ng  execu- 
tive management  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory system  this  manaKement  objective 
should  be  tempered  by  other  legitimate 
public  policy  concerns  This  legislation 
would  permit  the  director  of  OMB  to 
overturn  a  rule  which  was  adopted  by  an 
agency  without  providing  any  procedural 
rights  for  the  (seople  affected  by  the  rule 
or  for  the  agency  that  promulgated  the 
rule  Thus,  even  if  any  agency  has  com- 
plied with  all  the  appropriate  procedural 
requirements  for  public  notice  and  com- 
ment, and  has  spent  years  compiling  an 
adequate  agency  record,  this  legislation 
would  permit  OMB  to  overturn  that 
agency  decision  without  even  requiring 
OMB  to  justify  its  decision  publicly  This 
violates  basic  notices  of  fairness  upon 
which  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
IS  based,  as  well  as  concepts  of  due  proc- 
ess embodied  in  the  US.  Constitution 

Mr  President,  I  have  proposed  several 
amendments,  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  which  deal 
with  this,  and  other  concerns,  raised  by 
S.  1411  Most  importantly.  I  have  spon- 
sored an  amendment  which  limits  the 
authority  of  OMB  to  overturn  reporting, 
recordiceeping.  and  other  information 
collection  requirements  adopted  by  a 
Federal  agency  in  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing This  amendment  establishes  a  pro- 
cedural scheme  which  governs  OMB's 
relationship  with  the  Federal  agencies. 

First,  an  agency  is  required  to  notify 
OMB  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  a  notice  of 
propased  rulemaking  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  of  a  proposed  infor- 
mation collection  requirement 

Second,  the  director  of  OMB  is  re- 
quired to  comment  on  the  agency's  in- 
formation collection  reouirements  in  the 
proposed  rule  within  60  days  or  forfeit 
its  nghLs  to  review  those  requirements 
at  a  later  time  In  these  comments,  the 
director  of  OMB  would  suggest  alterna- 
tive methods  of  collecting  information 
more  efficiently 

Third,  when  the  agency  adopts  its 
final  rule,  it  must  respond  to  those  com- 
ments by  modifying  the  information 
collection  requirements  or  by  explaining 
why  it  rejected  OMB  s  suggestions 

If  the  agency  docs  not  forward  a  copy 
of  its  proposed  information  collection 
requirements  to  OMB.  OMB  retains  Its 
right  to  review  that  reouest  even  though 
it  has  not  filed  comments  during  the 
rulemaking  proceeding  Moreover  if  an 
agency  intends  to  modify  substantially 
the  information  collection  requirements 
which  were  in  the  proposed  rule,  this 
amendment  insures  that  OMB  has  at 
least  60  days  to  comment  on  the.se  modi- 
fied requirements  before  the  final  rule  is 
issued. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
final  power  to  OMB  to  overturn  an 
agency  s  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements only  If  It  made  a  public  find- 
ing that  the  agency  s  response  was  "un- 
reasonable "  With  respect  to  independ- 
ent agencies,  a  majority  of  the  members 


of  the  agency  would  retain  the  right  to 
override  OMB  under  section  3507icv 

This  amendment  would  not  affect 
OMBs  right  to  review  forms  or  other 
information  collection  requests  which 
were  not  specifically  required  by  an 
.i»;tncy  rule 

In  essence,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  force  the  agency  and  OMB  to 
consider  information  collection  require- 
ments early  m  the  process  with  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  OMB's  alternatives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — the  committee  which  has 
primary  responsibility  for  the  civil  rights 
laws— I  was  also  concerned  a'oout  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation  on  civil  rights 
enforcement  Therefore.  I  proposed  an- 
other amendment,  which  was  accepted 
by  Uie  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
to  clarify  section  3518  e<  to  show  that 
nothing  in  the  a't  will  affect  the  sub- 
stantive authoril.v  and  responsibility  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opporlunity  Commission  or 
any  other  Federal  agency  under  law  or 
executive  order  to  enforce  the  civU  rights 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  .super- 
vise the  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  by  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government 

This  amendment  responds  to  my  con- 
cerns, and  the  concerns  of  many  civil 
rights  groups,  that  the  legislation  may 
have  jeopardized  the  responsibility  of 
the  Justice  Departjnent  to  supervise  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  fund  cutoffs  by 
other  departments  under  executive  or- 
der or  the  power  of  the  EEOC  to  monitor 
enforcement  of  title  VII  and.  in  par- 
ticular. Federal  contract  compliance 
programs  This  amendment  reflects  the 
particular  concern  which  the  Congress 
has  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  by  those  agencies  entrusted 
with  this  duty 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  accepted  other  minor  amendments 
which  were  Intended  to  make  the  OMB 
oversight  of  information  collection  ac- 
tivities more  open  to  the  public  by  creat- 
ing procedural  rights  for  interested 
members  of  the  pubhc  and  the  affected 
agencies 

In  closing.  Mr  President  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion as  amended,  and  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Chiles  for  his  work  In  this  area 
As  one  who  ha.s  fought  long  and  hard 
for  airline  deregulation  trucking  dereg- 
ulation and  comprehensive  regrulatory 
reform  legislation  I  support  all  respon- 
sible measures  to  make  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  more 
effective  and  less  burdensome  without 
hamstringing  agencies  m  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  statutory  goals  • 

Mr  DANFORTH  Mr  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Direitor  of  the  OMB  to 
review  Federal  rules  and  regulations  to 
determine  their  impact  on  Federal  paper- 
work Essentially,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
purpase  of  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
to  prevent  OMB  from  undoing  a  collec- 
tion of  information  requirement  specifi- 
cally contained  in  an  agency  rule  after 
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that  requirement  has  gone  through  the 
administrative  rulemaking  process  if  the 
OMB  Director  ignored  the  rulema:<ing 
process  This  seems  fair  enough 

I  note,  however,  that  this  limitation 
on  OMB's  authority  is  confined  to  re- 
quirements specifically  contained  m 
agency  rules  It  does  not  disturb  OMB's 
authority  to  block  information  collec- 
tion requests  issued  pursuant  to  rules, 
neither  is  it  license  to  agencies  to  avoid 
OMB  review  of  paperkeeping  require- 
ments bcx)tstrupped  to  vague  require- 
ments in  agency  rules 

With  this  understanding,  the  amend- 
ment IS  acceptable 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  'UP  No  1777i  was 
agreed  to 

IT     AMTNUMENT     N'T       1T!8 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  some  clarifying  amendments 
that  bring  the  bill  into  conformation 
with  the  agreements  that  we  have  made 
with  the  respective  iiarties  and  ask  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection',-'  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Cun-Es) 
proposes  an  uiiprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1778 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDFNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendments  en  bloc  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  33,  i'^  "ne  50,  strike  out  ■'com- 
mon" and  insert  '"standard  and  uniform"' 

On  pa^e  34  in  line  1.  strllce  out  '"list"  and 
Insert     description" 

On  page-s  36  and  37  strike  out  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3503  and  insert  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
office  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by,  and  who  shall  report  directly  to. 
the  Director  The  Director  shfill  delegate  to 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter all  functions  under  this  chapter,  except 
that  any  such  delegation  shall  not  relieve 
the  Director  of  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  serve  as  principal  advl&er  to  the 
Director  on  Federal  Information  policy." 

On  page  37  strike  out  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3504  and  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  Im- 
plement Federiil  liiformation  policies,  prin- 
ciples standards  and  puldellnes  and  shall 
provide  direction  and  over.see  the  review 
and  approval  of  Information  collection  re- 
quests the  reduction  of  the  paperwork  bur- 
den. Federal  statistical  activities  records 
management  activities,  privacy  of  records, 
interagency  sharing  of  Information,  and  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing, telecommunications  and  other  technol- 
ogy for  managing  Information  resources  The 
authority  under  this  section  shall  be  exer- 
cised consistent  with  applicable  law- '" 

On  page  37  in  line  Ifi,  strike  out  ""estab- 
lishing uniform"  and  Insert  "'developing  and 
Implementing  uniform  and  consistent'" 


On  page  40,  m  line  9,  strike  out  "over- 
seeing' and  insert  "developing  and  imple- 
menting". 

On  page  41.  In  line  12.  strike  out  "estab- 
lishing '  and  insert  "developing  and  imple- 
menting". 

On  page  41.  In  line  15.  after  the  word  "by"', 
insert    "or  on  behalf  of". 

On  page  41.  In  line  24.  strike  out  "'estab- 
lishing;'" and  insert  "developing  and  imple- 
menting" 

Oil  page  45  strike  out  lines  10  through  16, 
and  in.sert  the  following: 

■■(C)  develop  a  program  to  ili  enforce  Fed- 
eral information  proces.sing  standards,  par- 
ticularly .software  language  standards,  at  ail 
Federal  installation.^,  and  dii  revitalize  the 
standards  development  program  established 
pursuant  to  section  759if)i2)  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code  separating  It  from 
peripheral  technical  assistance  functions  and 
directing  it  to  the  most  productive  areas," 

On  page  51,  strike  out  lines  12  through  16 
and  insert  the  following  day  period  be- 
cause (A)  public  harm  will  result  if  normal 
clearance  procedures  are  followed,  or  (B)  an 
unanticipated  event  has  occurred  and  the 
use  of  normal  clearance  procedures  will  pre- 
vent or  disrupt  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion related  to  the  event  or  will  cause  a  stat- 
utory deadline  to  be  missed,  the  agency 
.le.id  may  request  the  Director  to  author. ze 
such  collection  of  information  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  such  sixty-day  period  The  Direc- 
tor shall  approve  or  disapprove  any  such  au- 
thorization request  within  the  time  re- 
quested by  the  agency  head  and  If  approved, 
shall   a-ss.gn   the  information" 

On  page  53   in  line  7,  strike  out  "or  policy  " 

On  page  54,  in  line  1  add  "authoritati've" 
before  'register  " 

On  page  57.  In  line  3  after  the  word  "prac- 
ticable "  add  "the  direct  budgetary  costs  of 
1  he  agencies  and" 

On  page  58  In  line  16  strike  out  "may"  and 
insert  ""shall". 

On  page  60,  in  line  16  strike  the  words. 
■  affects  in  any  way  an  existing"  and  insert 
"shall  be  Interpreted  as  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing the"'. 

On  page  62,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "may"" 
and  Insert  ""shall":  In  line  22,  strike  out  "'186'" 
iind  insert  ""ISb":  and  strike  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  3i  ai 

On  page  63  In  line  2  strike  out  "may  dele- 
pate,  but  only  '  and  Insert  "shall  delegate'": 
in  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  ""sections  110  and" 
and  insert  "section":  In  line  7.  strike  "767 
and  ":  and  delete  the  last  sentence  of  section 
3(b). 

On  page  64  in  line  13,  strike  "October  i, 
1980  "  and  Insert  "April  1,  1981", 

Wherever  found  m  this  bill  the  "Associate 
Director  "  shall  be  deleted  and  In  lieu  thereof 
"Administrator  "  shall  be  Inserted 

On  page  62,  line  12 

On  page  62   lines  18  and  19 

On  page  63   line  2. 

On  page  64.  line  10, 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr, 
Chiles  ■ . 

The  amendment  'UP  No  1778)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  -Rith 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  S.  1411  be  tem- 
}x)rarily  set  aside  to  take  up  the  power 
bill  and  then  we  will  come  back  to 
S.    1411. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC 
POWER  PLANNING  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S  885 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
BoREN '  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  cf  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill.  S  885,  to  assist  the  elec- 
trical conruTiers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west through  use  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  Power  System  to  achieve  cost- 
effective  energy  conservation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  renewable 
energy  resources,  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentative regional  power  planning 
process,  to  assure  the  region  of  an 
efficient  and  adequate  power  supply,  and 
for  other  purposes 

I  The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  November  17. 
1980,  beginning  at  pa^^e  H10661  ' 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  S  885. 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Planning  and  Conservation  Act.  now- 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  product 
of  more  than  5  years  of  public  debate, 
hard  work,  and  cooperation  among  a 
wide  variety  of  regional  interests  and 
bipartisan  congressional  efforts  to  de- 
velop workable  solutions  to  extremely 
complex  utility  planning  problems.  The 
bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  a  legisla- 
tive process  of  consensus  and  compro- 
mise m  which  an  effort  has  been  made 
at  every  stage  to  accommodate  the  view"5 
of  every  interest  p-roup  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Northwest  delegation  to  the 
maximiUm  extent  possible  The  North- 
west power  bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
closer  legislative  scrutiny  than  any  re- 
gional legislation  in  my  memory.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  has  l)eneflted  at  every 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  from  the 
careful  attention  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  every  detail  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  end  product  of 
this  process 

Reduced  to  one  sentence  the  heart  of 
the  regional  power  bill  Is  the  authority 
for  BPA  to  acquire  from  non-Federal  en- 
tities additional  electric  power  resources. 
including  conservation,  to  meet  the  elec- 
tric needs  of  Northwest  constimers 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  give  this  au- 
thority to  Bonneville  instead  of  relying 
solely  on  existing  utility  systems,  public 
and  private,  to  meet  growth  needs' 

The  reason  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  decade-long  legal  and  administrative 
battle  over  the  allocation  of  the  large  but 
limited  pool  of  low-cost  Federal  power 
Unle.ss  the  allcx-ation  issue  is  resolved 
promptly  through  legislation,  no  utility 
will  be  able  to  dependably  plan  its  future 
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needs  and  p>owpr  supply  The  iiltimate 
division  of  the  limited  Federal  resource 
depends  on  unoredirtable  variables  such 
as  the  outcome  of  the  BPA  allocation 
proceeding,  letial  challenges  to  that  deci- 
sion, new  preference  customer  forma- 
tions and  efTorts  by  blK  industrial  users 
to  become  customers  of  preference  cus- 
tomers 

The  only  efTectlve  and  workable  way  to 
resolve  this  dilemma  is  to  expand  the 
resource  pool  throuuh  BPA  punha-se  au- 
thority and  to  legislatively  allocate  its 
costs  amotiK  customer  groups  This  elim- 
inates the  need  to  flKht  nver  a  limited 
resource  and  the  uncertainty  about  the 
outcome  of  that  battle  which  prevents 
rational  utility  planning  at  present 

The  advantaKCft  of  the  reKional  i>ower 
bill  for  the  Northwest  will  be  enormous 

First  First  and  foremast,  the  region  is 
extraordinarily  det)endent  on  electric 
energy  In  the  absence  of  legislation  re- 
solving the  allocation  issue  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  utility  industry  and  the 
Northwest  economy  will  be  in  turmoil  for 
a  decade 

Second  Regional  financing  of  resources 
through  BPA  will  result  in  lower  resource 
financing  cost.s.  primarily  lower  interest 
charges  and  reduced  equity  financing 
costs,  which  will  likely  save  the  region 
billions — not  millions — of  dollars 

Third  Regional  financing  and  priority 
status  for  conservation  and  renewable 
resources  will  enable  the  region  to  pur- 
sue the  most  aggre.ssive  and  comprehen- 
sive conservation  renewable  re.source 
program  In  the  Nation  A  recent  OTA 
analysis  of  the  bill  supported  this  con- 
clusion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  OTA  report  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  JACKSON  Fourth  The  rate  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  make  it  [wssible  to  Im- 
mediately extend  the  economic  beneflt.s 
of  low-cast  Federal  [)ower  to  consumers 
served  by  Investor-owned  utilities  this 
is  accomplished  by  raising  rates  to  the 
aluminum  companies  At  the  same  time, 
preference  customers  rates  are  limited 
by  a  'rate  ceiling"  to  no  greater  than 
what  they  would  have  been  without  the 
bill  Preference  customers  and  residential 
users  of  electric  power  are  always  en- 
titled to  the  lowest  available  BPA  rate 
wh'.le  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
sumers generally  pay  higher  rates  re- 
flecting new  resource  costs 

Fifth  The  utility  planning  proce.ss  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  would  (sermit  early 
public  and  governmental  involviment  so 
that  public  agreement  on  p<5wer  needs 
and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them  can 
be  reached  before  detailed  planning  tor 
specific  resources  starts  State  reguln- 
tory.  licensing,  and  siting  authorities  are 
fully  preserved 

The  public  Involvement  provisions  of 
the  bill  merit  a  special  comment  The 
bill  requires,  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions, for  example,  sections  2i3i,  4<g'. 
4'cm8i.  6'ci.  and  7  1',  continuing  con- 
sultation among  BPA.  the  council,  and 
BPA's  customers,  among  others  The 
purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  not  .sim- 
ply to  require  Input  from  the  public  and 


from  BPA's  customers  at  particul.ir. 
specified  points  in  the  iilannlng  and  de- 
cisionmaking process  Rather  the  intent 
is  to  have  such  consultation  be  an  on- 
going, comprehensive  pattern  in  the  con- 
duct by  the  council  and  by  HPA  of  all 
th»ir  respective  functions  The  spirit 
should  be  one  of  cooperation  and  re- 
spect, not  one  of  aloof  Government  in- 
sulated from  interested  parties  by  layers 
of  formalism  and  procedure  It  may  very 
well  prove  profitable  for  the  council  to 
institute,  for  example  the  types  of  In- 
formal as  well  as  formal  consultation 
thil  BPA  already  undertakes  through  its 
customer  meetings,  so  that  information, 
concerns  and  expertise  can  all  help  shaiie 
the  decisionmaking  proce.ss  from  its  ear- 
liest stages  rather  than  only  at  specified, 
formal   stages 

I  would  like  to  make  one  clarifying 
comment  on  the  Senate  report  on  S  885 
Due  to  a  printing  error  the  character  of 
the  direct  .service  industry  reserves  was 
descrlbetl  in  Senate  Report  96-272  in  a 
manner  which  caused  some  uncertainty 
and  confusion  T^ie  DSI  reserves  were 
correctly  described  m  the  House  Interior 
Committee  report  on  S  885  and  as  far 
a.s  I  am  concerned  that  report  accurately 
reflects  the  position  of  the  Senate  on 
this  point 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Northwest  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  who  worked  so  hard 
to  resolve  the  extremely  difUcuU  jwhti- 
cal  and  economic  Lssues  associate  with 
this  bill  In  particular,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  Senator.s 
Chi'rch  and  MtLcntR  on  the  majority 
side  and  Senators  Hatfield  and  Mc- 
CuHE  on  the  minority  side  deserve 
praise  and  appreciation  for  their  tireless 
efforts  m  behalf  of  a  bill  which  addresses 
the  unique  needs  of  their  own  constit- 
uents and  the  region  as  a  whole 

On  the  House  side.  Congressman 
Swift  has  done  a  remarkable  job  as  a 
fre.shman  Congressman  in  shepherding 
ttiLs  legislation  through  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  full  House  Congress- 
man Foley  has  played  an  indispensable 
leadership  role  during  consideration  of 
the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
other  members  of  the  delegation  have 
contributed  their  ideas  and  efforts  at 
every  stage  of  the  pro<  ess  and  without 
their  support  pa.s.sage  of  Lie  bill  would 
have  been  impossible 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  special  word 
of  appreciation  to  Congressman  John 
DiN&ELL  whose  leadership  a.s  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee 
of  tlie  House  Commerce  Committee  was 
also  indispensable  Congressman  DiN- 
c.ELi.  has  worked  hard  to  make  S  885 
the  be-st  pos^sible  legislation  In  addition, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Power  Sukxommittee,  Mr 
Brown  provided  essential  support  which 
was  crucial  to  the  biU's  succe.ss 

Mr  DiNGEi.L  and  Mr  Lvjan.  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  propasing  and  perfecting  the 
fish  and  wildlife  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation These  provisions  provide  a 
mechanism  for  a  reasoned  and  system- 
atic approach  to  mitigating  the  damage 
to  fish  and  wildlife  caused  by  dams  on 


the  Columbia  River  while  retaining  an 
adequate  economical  and  reliable  power 
supply  for  the  region. 

Finally.  Chairman  Udall  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  Water  and 
Power  SulK-ommittee  Chairman  Kazan 
and  Mr  Li'jan.  all  provided  vital  sup- 
port and  assistance  dunng  the  Interior 
Committees  consideration  of  the  bill 
ar.d  during  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  full  House 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  put  behind 
us  the  arduous  legislative  task  of  design- 
ing a  new  regional  power  planning  pro- 
gram I  will  close  by  noting  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  merely  a  begin- 
ning We  have  established  a  framework 
and  a  mechanism  for  regional  power 
planning  We  have  created  the  means  for 
dealing  with  our  serious  power  planning 
problems  before  they  become  unmanage- 
able Whether  this  process  works  will  de- 
pend on  the  continued  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  the  many  individuals  and 
groups  including  utilities,  governmental 
entities  private  organizations,  and  others 
who  have  played  such  a  vital  role  In 
shaping  this  bill  as  it  progressed  through 
the  legLslative  process  This  will  be  a  for- 
midable task  but  one  which  Is  crucial  to 
the  future  of  the  Northwest.  I  know  I 
speak  for  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
we  in  the  Northwest  congressional  dele- 
gation will  be  following  this  process 
closely  and  we  will  be  available  to  assist 
in  making  this  program  work  whenever 
po.ssible 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  what 
appear  to  be  typographical  errors  In  the 
engro.ssed  House  bill 

In  section  4'  h'  i4>  i  a»  on  page  31.  line 
21.  the  comma  after  the  word  "regions" 
should  have  been  stricken  and  a  comma 
should  have  been  inserted  after  the  word 
"state  " 

In  section  6«1»  i4i  on  page  52.  line  18. 
the  word  "that"  should  have  been 
stricken 

In   section   7'a>i2i    the  word   "rules" 
should  have  l)een  "rates  " 
EiHiBrr   ' 

CONCRESS    or    THE    tjNrrKD    Statts, 

OrricE   or  T~ichnoloct    Assisa- 

MFNT 

Washington     DC      March    20.    1910. 
Hon     Hfnry    M     .Iatkson 

Cxatrman   Commxttre  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Rr^ourrri,  U  S   Sfriatr.  Washington   DC 

nr.AR  Mr  Chairman  Kollowing  the  Sen- 
are  pa-Mige  uf  S  885  the  Pacific  North^^esl 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act,  you  asked  me  (letter  of  November  9. 
19791  to  review  and  comment  on  the  con- 
servation provisions  of  that  legislation  Our 
analysis  Is  now  completed  and  1  am  pleased 
to  transmit  It  to  you  We  have  not  reviewed 
portions  other  than  the  conservation  pro- 
visions of  S  B8& 

The  concept  contained  In  this  bill  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  Important  conserva- 
tion ldeft.s  produced  by  the  Congress  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  try  to  provide  within  our 
means  any  additional  aasLstance  you  may 
request 

Sincerely. 

John  H    OaaoNS 

OTA  ANALYSIS  PACiric  Northwest  Electkic 
Power  Planning  and  Consirvation  Act 
S    885 

conservation    PHOVtSIONS 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  a  unique  at- 
tempt by  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  Pa- 
cific   Northwest    Region    to    ser     a    national 
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standard  In  determining  the  wise  use  of 
limited  resources,  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, insuring  equitable  distribution  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  power  needs,  and  test- 
ing the  opportunities  for  shifting  onto  con- 
servation and  renewable  resources  to  provide 
a  stable  and  sustainable  future 

S  885  appears  to  effectively  encourage  con- 
servation, both  through  technical  ap- 
proaches and  behavioral  changes.  In  an  efTort 
to  stretch  our  energy  resources,  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  significant  na- 
tional experiment  In  regional  cooperation, 
planning  and  use  of  renewable  resources 
The  legislation  reflects  a  dramatic  change 
Irom  the  historical  approach  used  within  the 
region  to  meet  j>ower  needs  and  generation 
The  principal  mechanisms  of  the  bill  de- 
signed to  promote  conservation— the  110 
percent  preference  calculation,  the  use  of 
billing  credits  and  the  Imposition  of  sur- 
charges— should  clearly  reduce  the  barriers 
now  inherent  In  our  economic  system  that 
often  act  to  restrain  desirable  conservation 
measures 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  utility 
customers  often  choose  less  than  optimum 
conservation  investments  Is  that  they  do  not 
pay  the  replacement  cost  of  the  energy  they 
u.se  Rather,  they  pay  the  average  price  for 
electricity  from  the  utility  system,  and  the 
average  price  Is  almost  always  less  than  the 
marginal  cost  of  new  electric  generating 
capacity  This  is  especially  true  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  which  has  enjoyed  extraor- 
dinarily low-cost  power  based  on  federally- 
financed  hydro-eiectric  generating  capac- 
ity New  thermal  capacity  for  the  region  Is 
several  limes  more  co-stly  than  the  average 
cost  of  the  existing  system  Therefore  the 
110  percent  preference  billing  credits  and 
surcharges  allcw  ways  of  closing  the  gap 
between  the  price  a  customer  pays  and  the 
cost  of  replacement  power  In  this  way. 
conservation  can  be  expected  to  more  nearly 
reflect  Its  true  value  to  the  customer 

You  Inqvilred  what  was  occuring  In  other 
regions  and  areas  that  might  be  comparable 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  proposal  The  princi- 
pal area  of  comparison  Is  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  generates  and  trans- 
mits power  for  %r  80  ooo  square  mile  area 
TVA  has  initiated  an  ambitious  efl'ort  to  pro- 
mote conservation  and  renewable  resources 
Principal  delivery  mechanisms  are  an  Inter- 
est-free loan  for  home  audit  and  weatherlza- 
tlon.  and  subsidized  placing  of  solar  and 
wood  systems  combined  with  load  manage- 
ment and  rate  analysis  TVA's  programs  are 
entirely  voluntary  The  aim  of  the  effort  Is  to 
lower  demand  throughout  the  system  In  re- 
sponse to  rising  costs  of  electricity  and  avall- 
ablilty  of  conservation  alternatives  If  custo- 
mers do  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties T\'A  has  no  method  for  direct  financial 
penalties  or  rewards  to  member  systems  S 
885  therefore  would  seem  a  much  stronger 
level  to  encourage  conservation  choices  In 
the  Northwest 

Other  regional  electric  associations,  le. 
regional  power  planning  and  power  pooling 
areas  lack  authority  to  undertake  similar 
Initiatives  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
only  regional  planning  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion can  adequately  and  fairly  develop  re- 
sources and  prevent  InequltAble  distribution 
of  costs  and  benefits  from  resource  develop- 
ment Some  utilities  have  begun  to  consider 
the  basic  approach  embodied  In  S  885  which 
Is  to  consider  conservation  as  'supply  "  T'hls 
concept  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  new 
Idea  regarding  power  and  capacity  questions 
of  recent  years 

One  way  In  which  regional  decisions  wlU 
be  made  possible  Is  contained  In  S  885. 
which  allows  the  Administrator  fiexlblllty  to 
determine  acceptable  rates  of  energy  use  for 
legalities  and  customers  so  that  both  growth 
areas  and  mature  localities  can  use  energy  ef- 
ficiently without  discrimination    (It  Is  Im- 


portant to  ensure  that  direct  service  Indus- 
trial customers  also  be  expected  to  meet  con- 
servation standards  i 

Several  factors  writhln  the  Northwest  in- 
dicate that  the  new  approach  can  be  success- 
ful The  region  has  many  localities  and  in- 
dlvldusJs  with  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  environmental  quality  and 
the  use  of  renewable  resources  Both  tech- 
nical expertise  and  support  for  these  options 
exist  within  the  population,  and  can  presum- 
ably be  tapped  to  nurture  demonstration  pro- 
jects of  the  type  authorized  by  the  bill  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  utility  conservation 
Initiatives  In  the  coutry  are  already  part  of 
the  regional  efTorts.  such  as  those  initiated  by 
Seattle  City  Light  tind  Pacific  Power  and 
Ught  The  expertise  in  these  areas  can  be 
shared  within  the  region  and  across  the 
country  Adding  the  expanded  bonding  ca- 
pacity of  the  Bonneville  system  to  these  local 
efTorts  will  make  possible  even  more  dramatic 
and  efTectlve  investments  in  conservation 
at  the  local  level 

It  may  be  that  eventually  a  stronger 
regional  presence  and  coordinated  plain  of 
action  win  emerge  than  the  present  bill  en- 
visages. In  addition  to  the  "model  conser- 
vation standards'  mentioned  In  the  bill, 
regional  analysis  will  be  needed.  For  ex- 
ample, region-wide  toialysls  of  wind  power 
opportunities  could  assist  all  systems  in 
choosing  from   renewable  options 

A  number  of  federal  programs  are  now  or 
will  shortly  be.  In  place  which  will  add  to 
the  regional  data  base  and  assist  the  effort 
The  Building  Energy  Performance  Standards 
I  HEPS),  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  will  provide  a  standard  for  energy 
efficiency  In  new  construction  that  the  re- 
gion should  be  able  to  use  as  a  model  The 
Residential  Oonservatlon  Service  (RCSI.  to 
be  Implemented  next  year,  mandates  that 
most  utilities  begin  oflerlng  home  energy 
audits  and  Information  on  weatherlzatlon. 
A  regional  audit  model  could  be  developed 
that  would  support  the  federal  efTort.  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  base  within  the 
region  and  provide  for  a  sensitive  response 
to  the  special  climate  and  construction 
characteristics  of  the  region  Regional  anal- 
ysis could  also  take  advantage  of  the  data 
now  being  generated  through  such  programs 
as  the  Schools  and  Hospitals  grant  program 

In  view  of  the  need  for  regional  Informa- 
tion sharing  and  cooperation,  one  provision 
of  the  bill  Is  unclear  The  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  (96-272),  states  In  the  Sec- 
tion-by-Sectlon  analysis  that,  "It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  the  Administrator  Investlgf.te 
or  monitor  the  conservation  activities  of 
compliance  with  conservation  standards  of 
Individual  performance  of  his  customers  and 
of  political  subdivisions  within  the  region, 
when  the  Council  has  recommended  imple- 
mentation of  the  standards"  (page  251 
While  there  are  desirable  limits  on  the  rnle 
of  BPA  In  Investigating  the  compliance  of 
Individuals  it  will  be  necessary  for  some 
entity  to  carefully  monitor  the  responses  to 
the  energy  conservation  measures,  for  two 
reasons  First  of  all  such  monitoring  will  be 
necessary  In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  surcharges  or  credit  billings  are  Justi- 
fied and  secondly  the  reflon  (and  the  na- 
tion I  has  much  to  learn  from  knowing  what 
measures  are  efectlve  Further  learning 
from  the  experiments  will  allow  for  sound 
decisions  in  the  future  and  the  Importance 
of  such  learning  cannot  be  o'-erstated  This 
will  apply  to  technical  measures  such  as 
home  weatherlzatlon  and  load  management, 
and  nontechnical  options  such  as  Informa- 
tion orogram'  Oood  analysts  of  such  data 
would  seem  to  be  a  prerequisite  of  the  re- 
quired ur>da»lnr  of  ♦he  Reirlonal  nlan.  and 
will   augment  the  demonstration   work. 

Careful  and  concerted  regional  decision- 
making Is  necessary  for  the  country  to  re- 
spond to  our  rapidly  changing  energy  situa- 
tion. Such  decision -making  is  difficult.  The 


conservation  portions  of  the  legislation  can 
serve  as  a  unique  model  for  these  effort*. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  most 
diCQcult  legislative  road.  It  was  frought 
with  obstacles  which  would  have  de- 
terred any  less  dedicated  sponsors  than 
those  of  the  bill  we  now  bring  up  for  final 
consideration. 

S  885,  the  so-called  Northwest  power 
bill,  began  with  the  recognition  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  better  way  to  resolve  the  im- 
pending problems  related  to  our  electric 
power  system  than  to  fig^t  over  alloca- 
tion of  the  Federal  h>'dropower,  to  cut 
off  the  industries  we  solicited  to  locate 
there,  and  to  continue  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  planning  for  the  development 
of  a  power  system  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  well-integrated  whole.  From  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
California  and  Nevada  borders,  we  sink 
or  swim  together  when  It  comes  to  elec- 
tricity. 

We  turned  to  a  legislative  solution  be- 
cause of  the  unique  history  of  electric 
power  in  our  region.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous Federal  presence  there.  Our  solu- 
tion sought  a  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government — the  developer  of 
the  Columbia  River  power  system  of 
hydroelectric  dams  and  high-voltage 
transmission  lines — and  the  existing 
electric  utilities— the  developers  of  the 
other  half  of  our  power  generating  sys- 
tem and  the  entities  responsdble  for 
taking  care  of  our  power  future.  Our 
solution  sought  the  injection  of  the  pub- 
lic's participation,  directly  and  through 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  into  the 
power  planning  process  which  was  once 
the  exclusive  domain  of  utility  execu- 
tives And  our  solution  kept  the  rate- 
payers of  the  region  paying  all  the  costs. 
There  are  no  Federal  subsidies  involved, 

S.  885  was  carefully  crafted  in  the 
Senate  to  accomplish  these  ends,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  it  has  emerged  from 
the  House  with  its  basic  components 
completely  intact.  The  House  has,  in  its 
inimical  fashion,  added  some  60  pages 
of  verbage  to  the  Senate's  48.  in  some 
instances  improving  the  myriad  detail 
and  in  others  deteriorating  it;  but  in 
all  it  is  the  bill  we  have  been  working 
to  obtain  for  nearly  4  years — it  is  com- 
plete. It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  affect  the  Pacific 
Northwest  since  the  1937  Bonneville 
Project  Act. 

Recent  allegations  that  the  bill  rep- 
resents a  great  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol and  Involvement,  leading  to  nation- 
alization of  the  region's  utilities,  and  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  region,  are  com- 
pletely unfounded.  The  investor -owTied 
utilities  in  the  region  have  supported  the 
bill  in  its  various  forms  over  the  last 
4  years  in  order  to  prevent  socializa- 
tion of  the  power  industn'.  The  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  have  consistently  insist- 
ed that  all  costs  associated  with  it  are 
paid  entirely  by  the  region.  The  Federal 
Government,  after  all,  tends  to  control 
whatever  it  pays  for,  and  this  we  have 
sought  to  avoid. 
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A  flurry  of  slogans  about  ••guaranu?ed 
purchase."  melded  pricing.  '  '  nationali- 
iaUon  '  and  "subaidy'  have  coniuaed  the 
actual  effect  of  the  bill  There  are  no 
loan  guarantees  There  are  no  subsidJe.** 
AU  costa  are  paid  by  the  region  without 
drawing  1  cent  of  taxpayer  money  There 
is  no  Federal  fundmg  of  generation  AJl 
financing  to  build  planus  will  be  done 
by  non-Pyderal  entities,  not  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration 

What  the  bill  does  do  is  extend  BPA  s 
current  authority  to  act  as  marketing 
agent  for  Federal  power  to  include  non- 
pyderal  power  In  .short  it  allows  Fed- 
eral and  non- Federal  power  to  be  pooled 
and  BPA  to  act  as  the  pool's  marketing 
agent 

The  pool  will  not  assume  obligation 
for  future  power  supply  BPA  is  given 
no  authority  to  construct  plants  All  fu- 
ture plants  will  be  built  by  lo<.al  utili- 
ties The  pool  can  only  acquire  power 
from  plants  owned  by  other.s  and  ran - 
not  acquire  more  power  than  it  has  in 
turn  an  obligation  to  .supply  Thus  the 
essential  utility  re.spon.sibility  remains  m 
the  local  utilities 

The  bill  limits  pre.sent  Federal  au- 
thority While  BPA  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  no  statutory 
requirement  to  confer  with  local  riUzen.s 
the  bill  would  subject  it  to  a  regionaJ 
power  plan  prepared  by  a  State-ap- 
pointed council  and  adoptetl  after  a 
rather  formidable  arrav  of  public  hear- 
ings 

The  bill  l-s  vital  to  the  survival  of  pri- 
vate enterprLse  m  the  Pacific  Northwest 
It  turns  px)wer  responsibilities  back  to 
the  region,  so  far  as  it  may  constitu- 
tionally be  done,  to  be  supported  flnan- 
claily  by  the  region  The  bill  cannot  cast 
the  Federal  taxpayer  anything 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  develop  some  of  the  de- 
tail concerning  the  points  I  have  just 
made  in  order  to  explain,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  the  essential  conservative 
support  for  8   885 

The  starting  point  of  the  Northwest 
problem  which  has  landed  in  the  lap  of 
Congress  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  years  has  built  massive  generat- 
ing projects  which  now  represent  about 
one-half  of  the  total  generating  capa- 
bility of  the  region  The  key  factor 
therefore,  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  there,  and  we  must  deal 
with  It 

The  second  salient  fact  is  that  the 
Northwest  electric  power  supply  was  for 
many  vears  entirelv  based  upon  hydro- 
electric generation  projects  of  which 
about  one-half  were  built  by  the  Federal 
Oovemmcnt  and  one-half  were  built  by 
non-Federal,  local  entitles  I  mention 
this  because  there  is,  outside  the  region. 
a  common  assumption  that  the  low  cost 
of  power  in  the  Northwest  was  due  to  a 
form  of  subsidization  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  building  multlpurpo.se 
dams 

While  that  was  Indeed  a  factor  the 
fundamental  factor  was  that  hydroelec- 
tric generation  in  the  period  from  the 
thirties  to  the  late  sixties  was  simply 
the  most  economic  form  of  generation 
that  could  be  installed    During  this  pe- 


riod, electric  power  rates  of  the  invcstor- 
owned  utilities  generating  from  private 
facilities  were  little  different  from  those 
of  the  publicly  owned  utilities  generat- 
ing from  public  facilities  or  buying  from 
BPA 

Hydro  projects  which  were  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  economic  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  alternative 
conventional  generation  at  1969  casts 
were  to  be  fully  built  by  about  1975  In 
the  late  sixties  the  regions  electric 
utilities  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
miiustratlon  determined  that  the  most 
economic  future  energy  supply  would  be 
very  large  thermal  generating  plants 
coal  or  nuclear  operated  at  "baseload  — 
in  other  words  all  of  the  time — with 
the  Federal  system  providing  load-fac- 
toring -  that  IS  changing  the  level  of 
generation  as  the  electric  load  of  the 
region  varied  from  peak  m  the  daytime 
to  low  load  at  night  and  from  peak  in 
the  winter  to  low  load  in  the  summer 
This  planning  concept  was  called  the 
"hydrothermal  program  "  and  it  was  put 
into  effect  about  1968 

The  concept,  therefore  was  to  treat 
the  entire  region  as  a  single  electric  sys- 
tem with  all  plants  sized  located  built 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  region  and  not  specifically  suited 
tn  the  needs  of  the  particular  sponsors 
of  the  plant  The  Northwest  has  had.  by 
the  way  an  integrated  transmi.ssion  sys- 
tem since  the  late  forties  The  hydro- 
planLs  have  been  operated  in  full  coordi- 
nation  as  though  one  system,  since  1964 

Between  1968  and  about  1972  the  prin- 
cipal effort  of  the  region  was  to  get  the 
nece.s.sary  thermal  plants  located  and 
the  necessary  applications  for  govern- 
mental approval  in  the  mill  Related  to 
this  was  the  development  in  the  four 
States  of  legislation  establishing  State 
utility  siting  councils  by  which  the 
States  would  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process  as  to  where  and  what 
kind  of  generating  facilities  were  to  be 
built 

In  1972  we  turned  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  this  mix  of  thermal  base- 
load  and  Federal  hydroload  factoring 
ariually  work  There  are  many  different 
ii.s;)ects  of  the  problem  some  of  consid- 
erable technological  complexity  For  the 
immediate  purpose  I  use  a  rather  sim- 
plified example  It  was  at  least  theo- 
retically pos.sible  for  a  particular  ther- 
mal plant  Ir,  be  run  for  an  entire  year 
without  serving  any  needs  of  its  owners 
and.  on  the  contrary,  a  particular  plant— 
t\-pically,  the  one  with  the  highe.st 
incremental  fuel  cast— not  to  be  run  at 
all  dunnK  «  year  again  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  its  owner  While  con- 
tracts could  be  formed  to  distribute  the 
burdens  and  benefits  among  all  the 
members  to  meet  even  this  one  "s-mple 
problem  the  contracts  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily complicated 

In  addition  the  public  agencies,  with 
constitutional  inhibitions  against  'lend- 
ing of  credit.  '  and  Bonneville,  with  no 
general  purchase  authority,  found  them- 
selves without  legal  capability  to  exe- 
cute such  contracts  We  had  to  have  a 
mechanism  to  accomplish  "pooling"  if 
the  basic  plan  were  to  operate,  and  we 
eventually  arrived  at  the  very  reluctant 


conclusion  that  the  only  viable  way  to 
pool  was  to  dump  all  of  the  power  into 
BPA  and  have  that  agency  resell  it  As 
the  power  passes  through  BPA  trans- 
mission, it  automatically  gets  "pooled." 
Thus.  BPA  in  the  bill  Is  to  be  given 
authority  to  purchase  power  on  long- 
term  contracts — an  authority  It  does  not 
now  have 

Another  major  problem  was  that  one- 
third  of  the  aluminum -ingot  capacity  of 
the  United  States  secures  Its  necessary 
power  supply  directly  from  Bonneville 
The  aluminum  companies,  together  with 
other  industries  directly  served  by  Bon- 
neville, mostly  chemical  and  rare  metals, 
represent  about  one-third  of  the  total 
load  of  the  region  Under  the  law  giving 
preference  to  public  bodies,  Bonneville 
cannot  sign  a  contract  with  a  nonpref- 
erence  body  if  it  can  foresee  in  the  rea- 
sonable future  that  that  power  will  be 
needed  to  serve  a  preference  body 

BPA.  under  present  law.  markets  the 
;»wer  generated  at  the  Federal  multi- 
purpose dams  All  these  dams  built  and 
operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have  been 
virtually  completed  BPA's  power  supply 
i.s  now  essentially  static  The  loads  of 
preference  agencies  continue  to  grow, 
and  BPA  accordingly  notified  the  direct- 
.service  industries  that  their  existing  con- 
tracts would  not  be  renewed  when  they 
expired  beginning  in  1983  It  is  In  neither 
the  region  s  interest  nor  the  national  in- 
terest tliat  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
alumlnum-ingot  capacity  be  shut  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  local  utility  sys- 
tem has  the  resources  to  take  on  such 
extraordinar>-  lo«wls  The  purchase  au- 
thority given  to  BPA  provides  It  a  means 
of  providing  power  to  the  direct-service 
industries  without  offending  the  princi- 
ples of  "preference" 

The  next  problem,  also  solved  by  pur- 
chase authority,  is  the  one  sometimes 
cited  as  the  principal  problem  of  the 
area  In  the  absence  of  a  regional  bill. 
BPA  will  t>e  forced  to  adopt  some  poli- 
cies as  to  who  can  buy  how  much  of  the 
limited  amount  of  power  that  BPA  will 
have  available  BPA  has  already  promul- 
gated a  draft  allocation  policy  to  divide 
up  the  deficit,  and  must,  in  the  absence 
of  a  bill,  adopt  a  final  policy  in  1981. 
Some  individual  entitles  must  be  severely 
damaged  by  whatever  policy  Is  adopted. 
.since  .some  entities  will  find  what  they 
now  have  taken  away  from  them  That 
is  the  nature  of  allocating  a  deficiency 
To  be  blunt,  there  are  major  areas  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  draft  policy  Pur- 
chase authority  for  Bonneville,  by  elim- 
inating the  deficiency,  eliminates  the 
need  to  allocate  the  deficiency 

Another  problem  solved  by  purchase 
authority  Is  a  peculiarly  regional  prob- 
lem When  the  hydrothermal  program 
was  formulated  In  1968.  It  was  antic- 
ipated that  Bonneville  rates  would 
climb  around  1975-80  to  something 
around  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and 
that  generation  from  new  thermal  plants 
might  run  In  the  neighborhood  of  8  to  10 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  This  disparity 
In  bulk  power  costs  was  not  expected  by 
the  utility  systems  at  that  time  to  have 
any  significant  effect  on  retail  rate  levels 
The  future  had  a  rude  surprise 
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The  1968  estimate  was  based  upon  a  tem  In  tandem  with  baseload  plants  de-  the  authority  at  Bonneville  to  use 
ected  cost  of  a  nuclear  plant  of  $175  pends  on  the  enormous  storage  in  the  $1,250,000,000  of  bonding  authority  to 
Installed  kilowatt  of  capacity.  That  Columbia  River  system — 90  percent  of  provide  for  a  vigorous  conservation  pro- 
'ost  now  exceeds  $2,000  per  kilowatt,  which  is  controlled  by  BPA.  It  is  this  dis-  gram  which  may  include  direct  loans  or 
Plants  under  construction  by  the  Wash-  tinction  that  makes  the  principles  of  the  grants  The  bonds,  to  the  extent  not 
meton  public  power  supply  system  are  bill  applicable  only  to  the  Pacific  North-  paid  off  by  repayment  of  loans,  must  be 
Mtlmated  to  cost  $3,000  per  kilowatt,  and  west.  paid,  by  provision  of  existing  law.  solely 
Dlants  to  come  on  the  line  after  1990  are  Second,  Bonneville  does  not  take  over  from  power  revenues  of  BPA  An  effec- 
estlmated  at  $4,000  per  kilowatt.  The  re-  the  obligation  for  future  power  supply,  tive  conservation  program  in  a  wholly 
gult  Because  of  the  preference  clause.  BPA  is  given  no  authority  to  construct,  integrated  electric  system  must  cover 
orivate  utilities  were  cut  off  from  a  sup-  The  local  utilities  will  build  all  future  the  entire  system,  or  else  the  savers 
nly  of  Bonneville  firm  energy  In  1973  thermal  generating  plants,  as  they  now  merely  free  up  power  for  nonsavers  to 
and  therefore,  have  had  to  carry  their  do  when  and  where  they  decide.  Bonne-  use  Obviously,  if  BPA  revenues  come 
load  growth  oii  the  new  expensive  ther-  vlUe  cannot  purchase  the  output  of  a  from  only  a  segment  of  the  region,  the 
mal  plants,  while  BPA  will  carry  the  plant  unless  it  can  he  matched  against  conservation  program  would  be  con- 
preference  agency  load  growth  until  an  existing  contractual  obligation  to  sup-  fined  to  that  segment,  which  simply 
1983  when  BPA's  present  supply  runs  ply  power.  Opponents  of  the  bill  falsely  would  not  work 
Qy^  '  claim  that  the  bill  bails  out  local  utlli-         A  most  critical  paragraph  of  the  bill 

Retail  rates  of  private  utilities  have  ties  which  are  unable  to  finance  neces-  to  me  is  the  definition  of  "cost- 
been  as  a  consequence,  forced  up  to  a  sary  new  plants.  The  regional  utilities  effective."  which  will  be  the  test  future 
level  as  much  as  three  times  the  level  of  are  currently  constructing  and  financing  power  resource  developments,  including 
retail  rates  of  adjoining  public  systems,  all  generating  plants  that  have  been  li-  conservation  resources,  must  stand  The 
This  has  created  substantial  political  censed  and  would  continue  to  do  so  with 
tension,  and  has  led  to  a  vigorous  revival  or  without  the  bill.  I  expect  that  the 
of  a  movement  to  place  the  enUre  power  money  market  will  regard  with  some 
systems  in  the  Northwest  under  public  favor  a  strongly  integrated  industry, 
ownership.  In  Oregon  there  were  12  elec-  which  the  bill  will  allow  to  happen,  but 
Uons  to  form  local  public  people's  utility  this  Is  not  the  reason  this  bill  was 
districts  on  the  ballot  In  November  The  brought  to  Congress, 
major  argument  against  their  formaUon  Bonneville's  legal  obligation,  under  the 
today  is  that  the  regional  power  bill  will  bill,  to  provide  a  future  power  supply  Is 
provide   the  same   benefits,  and  a  new  limited  to  the  power  supplied  to  it  by     end-use  applications  of  renewables  will 

political  agency   to  go  into  the  power  Its  customers.  Under  section  5  'h> .  <c'.     '  "    ''-    -—  — "" 

business  Is  therefore  not  required.  and  <e),  if  any  individual  utility  falls  to 

If  the  bill  fails.  I  believe  there  is  no  supply  BPA  with  enough  power,  Bonne- 
way  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  State  of  vllle  can  restrict  Its  obligation  to  that 
Oregon  from  becoming  a  public-power  utility  to  the  amount  of  power  so  sup- 
SUte;  and  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon-  pHed.  Thus,  the  essential  utllitv  respon- 
t&na  would  probably  have  to  follow  suit,  slbillty  remains  in  the  local  utilities 
Section  5(c)(3)  of  the  bill  provides  Third,  the  bill  limits  present  Federal 
power  to  private  utilities  for  their  resi-  authority.  BPA  was  an  agency  In  the  De- 
dentlal  loads  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  partment  of  Interior  and  now  in  the  De- 
power  sold  to  preference  bodies.  Since  partment  of  Energy  with  no  legal  re- 
BPA  does  not  have  an  energy  supply,  the  qulrement  that  it  confer  with  the  States 
private  utilities  supply  the  energy  or  the  local  utility  systems  or  the  citizens 
needed.  The  difference  between  the  cost  about  any  of  its  future  power  supply 
of  power  they  sell  to  BPA  and  the  cost  plans,  nor  how  it  would  manage  its  sys- 
of  the  power  they  buy  back  is  supplied  by  tem.  nor  even  how  it  would  make  its 
the  rate  power  will  be  sold  to  the  direct-  rates  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
service  industries.  In  turn,  BPA  can  sell  particularly  since  1960,  all  of  the  BPA 
power  to  the  DSIs  only  because  of  pur-  Administrators  have  been  very  conscious 
chase  authority  which  is,  then,  the  es-  of  the  sensible  course  of  cooperating  in 
sentlal  link  to  achieving  rate  parity  In  future  planning   and   operations    With 


test  provided  in  the  bill  is  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  mandated  in  legis- 
lation related  to  powerplant  decision- 
making and  is  biased  toward  conserva- 
tion. It  will  compare  all  incremental 
costs  to  the  region's  power  system,  in- 
cluding required  new  transmission,  of 
any  proposed  new  resource,  with  those 
of    any    alternative     Conservation    and 


the  region. 

It  should  be  clear,  now,  why  the  re- 
gion came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  to 
grant  to  Bonneville  the  general  authority 
to  purchase  power,  but  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  explain  why  this  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
great  extension  of  Federal  involvement 

First,  the  extension  of  BPA's  current 


the  bill,  the  future  power  "plan"  will  be 
made  by  the  States— the  regional  council 
is  appointed  exclusively  by  the  States— 
and  BPA  must  conform  with  the  plan, 
although  Congress  can  authorize  a  devi- 
ation; studies,  reports,  and  advice  must 
be  sought  from  utilities  and  other  region- 
al   groups    with    expertise:    widespread 


be  treated  like  any  power  generating 
resource,  but  in  that  no  transmission 
costs  are  associated  with  them,  they  will 
have  a  particular  cost  advantage.  Nu- 
clear plant  proposals  must  include  all 
waste  storage,  fuel  cycle  and  decommis- 
sioning costs.  Proposals  must  show  all 
environmental  costs  and  benefits  that 
are  quantifiable  and  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  resource 

Despite  the  completeness  of  this  test, 
there  is  a  further  recognition  that  classic 
economic  comparisons  omit  certain  im- 
portant values,  some  nonquantifiable. 
such  as  the  benefit  of  using  less  of  our 
Nation's  depletable  fuels,  and  intangible 
environmental  and  social  benefits  of  em- 
ploying conservation  rather  than  build- 
ing large  new  powerplants  In  this  re- 
gard, the  cost -effectiveness  test  con- 
tains a  proviso  that  any  conservation 
measure  may  cost  up  to  110  percent  of 
that  of  the  least-cost  nonconservation 
resource  and  still  be  financed  and 
achieved  ahead  of  the  nonconservation 
resource 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  It  discharges  an  ob- 
ligation the  Federal  Government  under- 


authorl'ty   is   much   more  narrow   than    advisory  groups  are  to  be  formed :  and  a     ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Columbia  River 


purchase  authority  sounds.  BPA  Is  now  rather  formidable  array  of  public  hear- 
no  more  than  the  marketing  agent  for  Ings  must  precede  any  decision  on  a 
power  generated  at  Federal  plants,  with    major    power   or   conservation    project. 


the  exception  of  a  net-billing  arrange- 
ment with  the  public-system  owners  of 
three   thermal   plants — a    device   which 


None  of  these  limits  presently  exist. 

There  Is  one  area  where  unquestion- 
ably   the    Administrator    is     acquiring 


arose  under  unusual  circumstances  not     broadened  authority,  and  that  is  in  con- 


to  be  repeated.  Bonneville  will  In  the  fu- 
ture, under  the  bill,  also  be  marketing 
agent  for  p>ower  generated  at  non-Fed 


servation.  Here,  too,  purchase  authority 


System,  and  it  does  so  by  turning  power 
responsibilities  back  to  the  region,  to  be 
supported  financially  by  the  region, 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  restress 
three  particular  points  First,  the  North- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  like 
other  parts,  is  going  to  face  a  problem  in 
energy  supply  in  the  years  ahead    It  is 


is  essential  The  conservation  program     ^.gu  ^^o^-n  that  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 


wlll  be  funded  by  the  power  revenues  of 


eral  plants  If  and  to  the  extent  that  such     the  Administrator,  which  under  the  bill 


power  Is  offered  to  It  by  a  local  utility 
The  actual  operations  under  the  bill 


come    from    the    entire    region,    which 
means,  therefore,  that  the  region's  con- 


may  be  described  with  considerable  accu-     sumers  will  fund  the  conservation  pro- 
racy  as  BPA  acting  as  agent  in  operat 


ministration  has  not  been  able  to  renew 
many  of  its  long-term  contracts  because 
of  its  inability  to  supply  the  power. 
So   what  we  had  before   us   was   the 


Ing  a  power  pool  for  Northwest  utilities 
BPA  is  the  essential  agent  for  this  pur- 
pose because  the  use  of  the  Federal  sys- 


gram  of  the  region.  If  all  the  wholesale  chaotic  situation  of  an  allocation  of  a 

revenues  did  not  flow  through  BPA,  this  growing  shortage  of  energy   The  people 

result  would  obviously  not  be  possible,  of  Oregon  have,  over  the  years,  chosen 

An    important   part   of   this    funding   is  in  the  major  part  of  our   State    to   be 
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served   bv   investor-owned  utilities    The 
people  of  Wasnitigtoiv  on  the  other  haml 
have  c-m>sen  to  be  served  by    primarily 
public-owned  utilities 

In  the  Bonneville  Proiect  Act  the 
famous  prererenie  clause  Rives  prefer- 
ence to  those  public  distribution  agen- 
cies over  lOU  s  We  could  have  been  in- 
volved therefore,  \n  court  battles  over 
the  cheaper  Federal  power  We  could 
have  had  virtually  a  civil  w.ir  This  bill 
instead  provides  for  an  orderly  proKriim 
for  development  of  additional  sources  of 

eneriry 

Second  what  the  bill  does  is  to  bring 
the  public  into  a  participating  role  an 
efTective  role  to  help  project  the  needs 
and  assess  the  best  priorities  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  develop  new  sources 
That  IS  through  the  establishment  of  a 
planning  council  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Governors  of  the  Stale  of 
the  region 

Third  It  sets  up  a  priority  list  on  re- 
source development  In  so  doing,  we  are 
able  to  establish  conservation  a-s  resource 
equivalent  to  new  generating  resource 
and  we  provide  for  a  110-percent  cost 
preference  for  that  energy  which  can  be 
saved  by  underlkiking  conservation 
efTorts 

TJie  bill  also  makes  more  precLse  the 
co-st  efTe<'tiveness  analysts  that  mast  be 
applied  to  Bju  source  of  t  nerg\  planned 
for  the  future  In  the  area  of  nuclear 
energy,  where  I  hapi^en  to  line  -ip  with 
those  who  are  le.vs  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors-In  fa<-t.  I  last  do  not  want  to  see 
this  happen  we  are  In  this  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  inclusion  in  any  kind  of  cost 
analysis  the  costs  of  handling  wa.ste  and 
disposal  of  si.)ent  fuel  out  of  the  reactors 
and  of  dismantling  those  reactors  at  the 
end  of  their  30-year  life  cycle 

Those  are  significant  breakthroughs 
Those  are  pioneering  etTorts  made  in 
this  bill 

Mr  President,  this  Is  vltaJ  to  Uie 
Pacific  Northwest  This  bill  has  had  a 
rocky  road  But  I  think  it  ha.s  demon - 
strate<i  that  all  the  various  distributing 
agencies  the  pubhc  utilities  the  co-ops. 
the  lOUs.  the  munlcJpalilies  can  all 
come  together  m  a  cooperative  role  to 
helping  to  develop  a  solution  to  our  com- 
plex problem  A  few  have  fallen  ofT  of 
course,  during  ttie  journev  o!  this  bill 
Where  some  were  once  for  it  ihev  may 
be  taJtmg  a  lesks  than  enthasla-stic  p<isi- 
tion  abtjut  It  now  But  basically  the 
haidcore  of  all  these  various  groups  have 
remained  the  overvs  helming  number 
participating  in  the  evolution  of  this  bill 

La.stJy,  Mr  Presidei^t,  I  would  like  to 
pay  particular  tribute  and  give  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Jackson  for  hLs  courage  in  one  particular 
part  of  this  bill  For  many  years  the  pe<j- 
ple  of  Oregon  have  been  discriminated 
against  In  the  rate  structure  because  of 
our  system  of  distribution  This  bill  set.s 
a  uniform  rate  structure  for  BPA  [xiwer 
sold  to  any  utility  for  it-s  runt!  and  resi- 
dential cust<3mers  Ttils  bill  will  mean  m 
efle<-t.  a  saving  of  $1  billion  in  the  next 
10  years  for  the  ratepavers  of  Oregon 
with  the  revenue  .slack  being  made  up 
by  the  direct-service  indastrial  custom- 


ers who  will  not  get  renewed  long-term 
contracts  in  return  for  the  higher  rates 
that  they  will  pay 

I  would  also  thank  the  new  chairman- 
lo-be  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 
Senator  MrCLfRi  of  Idalio  who  has 
t)een  very  helpful  and  very  fundamental- 
ly involved  in  the  development  of  this 
bill,  and  also  our  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Montana.  Senator  Milcher 
Others,  including  Senator  Macnuson 
Senator  PaiK'wood  and  Senattir  Church 
have  added  supixirt  along  the  way  But 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  given  leadership  to  this  bill  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and  to 
the  slafi  of  both  the  majonty  and 
minority  members  of  tlie  committee  who 
have  been  so  helpful  and  persevered  so 
long 

I  yield  the  floor  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr  Chiles  Is  verv  anxioas  to 
get  back  to  his  bill  He  vielded  the  t\o<~)T 
to  U.S  for  handlmg  of  this  bill  m  a  very 
brief  fa.shion 

Mr  MKIX"HER  Mr  President  I  want 
it  to  be  known  that  the  bill  does  have  a 
provision  for  Bonneville  Po.ver  to  make 
impact  payments  to  community  govern- 
ments Tills  is  sometimes  called  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  In  another  bill  which  will 
be  on  the  Senate  calendar,  the  MOAPA 
bill  the  language  is  somewhat  dlflerent 
I  hope  that  when  that  bill  does  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  we  will  be  able  to  have 
stronsjer  language  in  it 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  S  885  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  17  1980. 
with  an  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  The  House-passed  bill,  while 
It  contains  numerous  technical  drafting 
changes  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  still  retains  the  es.sentlal  in- 
gredients necessary  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  Pacific  North- 
west region,  and  the  support  of  this 
Senator 

The  House-passed  bill  preserves  the 
organizational  essence  of  our  Senate  bill 
with  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
council  with  representatives  of  each  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Slates  The  coun- 
cil will  have  primary  responsibility  for 
preparing  a  regionwide  electric  power 
plan.  Including  a  related  program  for 
fish  and  wildlife  protection,  and  impor- 
tantly will  review  the  actions  of  Pacific 
Northwest  agencies  for  consistency  with 
the  regional  plan 

The  bill  also  includes  the  basic  provi- 
sions fashioned  by  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  power  exchange.^  for  residential  cus- 
tomers of  investor-owned  utilities,  pro- 
cedures for  the  acquisition  of  new  power 
sources  and  the  basic  power  allocation 
system  and  rate  package  for  the  region 
Finally  the  House  bill  doubles  the  exist- 
ing revolving  fund  authority  available  to 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to 
support  the  regionwide  programs  newly 
established  by  this  bill 

Mr  President  this  bill  is  a  necev^ary 
and  appropriate  legislative  action  to  deal 
with  the  harsh  realities  facing  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  in  the  decades  ahead, 
regarding  the  availability  allocation  and 
pricing   of    the   regions   Federal    hydro- 


electric power  base  and  needed  additions 
of  thermal  i  ower  for  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  region 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislative  ac- 
tion, the  region  would  be  reduced  to  a 
rontmumg  cycle  of  lawsuits,  customer 
competition  and  interstate  conflicts 
without  any  formalized  mechanism  to 
fashion  euuitable  regionwide  remedies 

Many  of  us  who  abhor  big  government 
generally  and  the  increasing  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  plan- 
ning and  actions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  parties  generally. 
^^ould  be  opposed  to  legislat.on  such  as 
the  pending  bill  after  more  than  5  years 
of  legislative  activities  relating  to  this 
i.ssue  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear  to 
this  Senator,  and  I  believe  to  the  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  region 
that  the  onU  reasonable  and  responsible 
solut  on  to  this  problem  is  legislation  in 
the  form  of  the  t>ending  bill 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  several  im- 
i)ortant  provisions  in  the  House-passed 
legislation  for  purposes  of  developing 
the  Senate  understanding  of  the  provi- 
sions as  legislative  history  One  of  sev- 
eral amendments  adopted  on  the  House 
floor  which  were  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Syii»«s>  adds  a  new  subsection  'i'  to 
section  10  of  the  bill  The  subsection  is  a 
savings  clause  stating  that 

NuthinB  in  this  act  shall  t>»  rnnstr'jed  to 
afTect  the  validity  of  any  existing  licenses 
permits,  or  certincates  i.isued  by  any  Federal 
agency   pursuant   to  any   other   Federal   law 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
savings  clause  will  insure  that  nothing 
in  this  act  can  or  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  Federal  agency  to  modify 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  valid 
existing  Federal  license  perm.it  or  cer- 
tificate A1.S0  no  F><leral  agency  shall 
have  any  express  or  implied  authority 
pursuant  to  this  act  or,  in  any  connec- 
tion between  this  art  and  any  other  laws, 
to  make  any  such  modification  of  a  valid 
existing  Federal  license  permit,  or 
certificate 

As  a  result  a  Federal  agency  cannot 
cite  any  provision  of  this  bill  as  the  legal 
basis  for  proposing  or  imposing  such  a 
modificat.on  m  any  pendins  jroceedings 
or  any  future  proceedings  related  to  such 
existing  licenses,  permits  and  certifi- 
cates For  example,  the  legal  efTect  of 
this  savings  clause  would  te  to  prevent 
any  e:Tort  under  paragraph  4'h''ni  of 
the  bill  to  impo.se  such  modifications  and 
the  regulation  of  non-Federal  parties. 
specifically  including  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commi.ssion 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  other 
laws  applicable  to  the  operation  of  non- 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects  and  regu- 
lation by  other  agencies  of  any  other 
facilities  which  may  te  subject  to  this 
bill. 

Consequently,  no  Federal  agency  may 
use  the  authority  in  this  bill  to  afTect  or 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  li- 
cen.ses.  permits  or  certificates,  nor  to  af- 
fect any  existing  water  right.s  power 
rights  or  other  contract  rights  which 
may  exist  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  a  siiecific  project 

Section  6' hi  establishes  procedures  for 
billing  credits  as  one  of  the  several  au- 
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thonzed  forms  of  initiatives  for  obtam- 
ing  power  or  energy  conservation  under 
the  bill  The  language  of  section  B'h' 
states  that.  If  a  customer  so  requests, 
the    Administrator    shall    grant    billing 

credits  to  such  customer     and 

then  specifies  the  activities  for  which 
billing  credits  will  be  available  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  that  this 
Istnguage  in  section  6'h'  is  merely  a 
technical  modification  of  the  co.mpanion 
Senate-passed  language  which  slated 

The  administrator  Is  authoriyed  to  grant 
billing  credits  and  provide  services  to  any 
of  his  customers 

Consequently,  the  Administrator,  pur- 
suant to  .section  6' hi  has  the  authority 
to  provide  such  credits  and  services,  but 
IS  not  obligated  mandatorily  to  lake  such 
action  This  discretionary  authorization 
IS  important,  because  a  mandatory  obli- 
gation on  the  Administrator  would  have 
the  unintended  efTect  of  modifying  de 
facto  the  carefully  crafted  rate  structure 
for  the  many  customers  in  the  region 
under  this  bill  merely  upon  the  request 
of  any  customer  in  the  region  The  man- 
datory obligation  al.so  would  have  the 
efTect  thereby  of  obliKat;n>;  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  a  benefit  condi- 
tioned only  upon  a  satisfactory  request 
of  a  customer 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  Hou.se- 
pa.ssed  bill  would  be  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble and  would  create  utter  chaos  in  the 
operation  of  the  regional  electric  power 
system  under  the  bill.  Additionally,  the 
several  procedural  requirements  in  sub- 
section 6  h'  should  be  construed  to  pro- 
vide an  essential  form  of  protection  to 
all  the  region's  customers  to  avoid  an 
unjustified  windfall  for  individual  cus- 
tomers 

It  is  particularly  important  in  review- 
ing sub.section  6'h'  to  correctly  apply 
the  specific  diiccuons  of  subsection  ki 
Subsection  ki  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  insure  that  his  exercise  of  authori- 
ties contained  throughout  section  6  in- 
sures that  any  benefits  are  distributed 
equitably  throughout  the  region  This 
subsection  is  important  for  each  of  the 
authorities  contained  in  section  6,  but  it 
IS  p.irticularly  important  for  those  con- 
tained m  subsection  B<h>. 

Also,  sub.section  6'ki  reinforces  the 
discretionary  authority  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  Administrator  for  sub.sec- 
tion 6'h  I.  In  that  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion under  subsection  6'h>  would  pre- 
vent the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  di- 
rection placed  on  the  Administrator  by 
subsection  6'ki  I  believe  it  also  is  im- 
portant to  note  in  this  regard  a  colloquy 
which  occurred  on  the  House  floor  on 
September  29.  1980,  which  appears  at 
page  27823  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  that  date 

Congresman  Symms,  of  Idaho,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Juri.sdiction  in  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  Chairman  Dincell  of 
the  Jurisdictional  Subcommittee  in  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  agreed 
that  the  language  appearing  In  subsec- 
tion 'k'.  insuring  that  benefits  under 
section  6  'are  distributed  equitably 
throughout  the  region'  would  not  only 
include    "the    concept     of     geographic 


equity  that  is,  reasonably  equal  dis- 
tribution geographically  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region — but  also  the 
concept  of  equity  between  classes  of  cus- 
tomers." The  cited  colloquy  establishes 
clearly  and  unambiguously  that  subsec- 
tion iki.  as  it  applies  to  all  of  section  6. 
including  subsection  6'hi.  requires  the 
Admmistrator  to  use  his  discretion  to 
insure  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  I  have  discussed. 

Subsection  6'ht  in  the  House  bill  also 
includes  provision  for  "conservation  ac- 
tivities independently  undertaken  or 
continued  after  the  eflective  date  of  this 
act  "  It  is  the  Senate's  understanding 
that  this  language  is  intended  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  Senate-pa.ssed  bill 
language  which  includes  "independent 
con.servatlon  activities  undertaken  by 
such  customers  •  •  •  after  the  efTective 
dale  of  this  act  '  *  *  ".  Consequently, 
bill  credits  can  only  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  an  activity  which  results  in  new. 
additional  Increments  of  savings  in  en- 
ergy usage  beyond  any  existing  conser- 
vation activities  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  responsible  ra- 
tionale for  granting  a  benefit  for  actions 
already  taken  to  conserve  energy  prior 
to  the  efTective  date  of  this  act,  and  any 
such  rationale  would  efTectlvely  Involve 
a  windfall  benefit  for  such  prior  activity. 
The  Administrator,  therefore,  in  imple- 
menting this  subsection,  will  be  required 
to  determine  the  existence  of  new  addi- 
tional incremental  savings  over  and 
above  those  which  otherwise  would  have 
occurred  from  past  actions  in  order  to 
consider  any  granting  of  billing  credits 

Additionally,  all  of  these  activities  un- 
der subsection  <h>.  as  well  as  the  other 
activities  in  section  6  will  be  subject  to 
the  rc'K.onal  plan  and  the  regional  coun- 
cil s  reviews  for  consistency  with  the 
plan  Certainly,  it  is  our  intent  that  the 
regionr^l  council  accurately  and  properly 
reflects  the  comments  I  have  made  with 
regard  to  subsections  6' hi  and  6'ki  in 
fash  onmg  that  plan  and  then  reviewing; 
the  Administrator's  actions  for  consist- 
ency with  that  plan. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Symms  I  also  was  successful  in 
amending  the  purposes  of  the  act  m  sub- 
section 2' 6 1  to  modify  the  phrase  "other 
facilities  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributar.es"  to  read  "other  power  genera- 
tin,?  facilities  on  the  Columba  River  and 
its  tr.butaries,"  This  particular  amend- 
ment IS  essential  to  insure  that  this  bill 
and  Its  many  provisions  related  to  faril- 
itie.s  and  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  will 
exclusively  deal  with  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia Piver  Power  System  and  other  power 
generi'lin^;  facilities  on  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  and  will  not  in  any  way 
afTect  any  other  facilities  or  impound- 
ment structures  on  the  Columbia  River 
or  its  tributaries  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  All  this  bill  addresses  are 
power  generating  facilities,  and  no  provi- 
.■^lon  cr  authority  under  this  bill  can  be 
con.strued  to  cover  any  other  facility  or 
stniciurt  in  the  region. 

Throughout  the  bill,  the  terms  "devel- 
opment and  operation  of  any  hydroelec- 
tric pro.iect.  development  and  operation 
of  the  hydroelectric  facilities:  develop- 


ment and  operation  of  electric  power 
facilities  and  programs;  development,  op- 
erat.'on.  and  mariagemenl  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  variations  thereof"  occur. 
Quite  often  these  terms  are  used  with 
regard  to  the  new  program  under  this 
bill  for  fish  and  wildlife  protection.  It  Is 
importani  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  Sen- 
ates  understanding  of  these  terms  wher- 
ever they  appear  that  they  shall  mean 
exclusively  development,  operation,  and 
management  actions  taken  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  develop  any  pro- 
gram under  this  bill  which  would  at- 
temot  or  have  the  eflect  of  a  retroactive 
application  for  such  development,  op- 
eratior,  and  management  activities  tak- 
en undei  the  past  50  or  60  years  for  hy- 
droelectric projects  or  facilities  In  the 
Coluu.bia  River  Basin,  its  tributaries  and 
the  rt'.c.fic  Northwest.  The  purely  pros- 
pective meaning  for  the  cited  terms  clari- 
fies that  the  scope  in  time  of  actions 
subject  to  fish  and  wildlife  protection, 
enhancement  and  mitigation  under  the 
bill  is  lor  future  actions  only  and  pre- 
cludes any  retroactive  aspect. 

Certainly,  the  Senate  does  not  intend 
that  the  fisheries  provisions  under  this 
bill  would  attempt  to  restore  conditions 
to  those  prior  to  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  hy- 
droelectric system,  nor  to  compensate 
any  interested  party  for  any  alleged 
losses  during  such  prior  development  and 
operation  of  the  system  before  enact- 
ment of  this  bill 

Additionally,  significant  focus  of  the 
House  consideration  of  this  bill  was  on 
the  fisheries  issue,  'Very  little  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  the  details  of  a 
wildlife  portion  of  the  new  program  es- 
tablished under  this  bill  It  is  the  Sen- 
ate s  understanding  that  the  primary 
focus  of  the  new  program  will  be  on  fish- 
eries protection,  enhancement  and  miti- 
gation and  not  on  any  major  new  ini- 
tiatives regarding  wildlife  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  surround  ng  hydroelectric 
projects  in  the  region  Consequently,  the 
.'Administrator  and  the  region  council  in 
implementing  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  under  this  bill 
should  place  a  primary,  if  not  exclusive, 
focus  on  the  fisheries  aspects  of  the  pro- 
tection, enhancement,  and  mitigation 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

It  IS  further  important  to  recognize  the 
overriding  significance  of  subsection 
lO'h',  which  deals  with  water  and  wa- 
ter-related rights,  in  the  context  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  provisions  in  this  bill. 
Subsection  10' h^  appropriately  includes 
a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  overriding 
savings  clause  to  preclude  any  appropria- 
tion of  water  and  to  prevent  any  legal 
efTect  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the  wa- 
ters of  any  river  or  stream  or  ground  wa- 
ter resource  or  interstate  compact  and 
the  existing  rights  of  any  legal  entity 
with  respect  to  any  water  or  water-re- 
lated right  Subsection  'h'  should  and 
must  be  carefully  and  completely  ob- 
served m  the  formulation  of  the  plan  and 
program  under  subsection  4'h'  and  any 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  related  to  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  enhancement,  or 
mitigation. 

Subsection  4ik'  includes  a  7 -year  sun- 
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set  provision  for  the  110  percentum  In- 
cremental system  cost  advantage  for  con- 
servation measures  established  by  sec- 
tion 3'4i'Di  of  the  bill  Congressman 
Brown  of  Ohio  is  to  be  commended  for 
adding  this  important  provision  to  the 
bill  to  insure  that  the  current  zeal  for 
conservation  measures,  which  has  reach- 
ed almoBt  mnndatory  status  m  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  region 
does  not  become  a  continuously  domi- 
nant concept  in  electric  power  planning, 
management  and  oi>eration  withm  the 
region  unless  there  Is  a  continuing  ra- 
tionale and  justification  fur  a  compara- 
tive advantage  as  established  in  section 

Additionally,  subsection  4  k  will  pro- 
vide a  statutory  review  of  the  impact 
effectiveness  and  ramifications  of  the  110 
per  centum  advantaKe  in  the  first  5  years 
of  the  bills  implementation  While  I  cer- 
tainly support  responsible  ener^v  con- 
servation measures  as  part  of  our  power 
pla.-.n'.ng  mix  of  initiatives,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  statutorv  110  ()er  centum 
advantage  is  ill  founded  and  probably 
unworkable 

Additionally.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
that  the  full  economic  growth  impacts 
of  the  provi.sion  for  the  rpgion  will  be 
very  negative  Consequentlv.  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  review  and  sun.set  provi- 
sions In  subsection  k'  should  be  imple- 
mented very  seriously  with  an  eye  to 
removing  the  statutorv  advantage  as 
soon  as  possible  I  would  hot)e  that  the 
Administrator  and  the  regional  council 
will  make  every  efTort  as  soon  as  possible 
to  complete  such  a  review  and  to  utilize 
the  authorities  contained  in  subsection 
ik'  to  actively  remove  that  advantage 
In  the  cast  benefit  analyses  under  this 
bill 

Subsection  4  b'  includes  the  so-called 
safety  net  provisions  which  would  re- 
sult in  establishing  the  regional  council 
as  a  Federal  agency  m  the  event  that  the 
council  is  not  initiallv  triggered  by  re- 
quired Slate  action  or  a  Federal  court 
holds  in  a  final  dftermination  the  foun- 
cil.  or  any  substantial  function  or  respon- 
sibililv  of  the  council,  to  be  unlawful  or 
the  plan  and  program  to  be  Ineffective 
This  safety  net  provision  was  added  by 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  a  legal  chHllenge  to  this  act 
would  reach  ariv  of  those  results  It  Is 
important  to  emphasi/e  that  while  the 
Senate  is  accepting  the  safety  net  provi- 
sion, it  is  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  a  Federal  court  would  have  to  de- 
clare the  council  or  its  major  functions 
under  this  bill  to  be  unlawful  b«-fore  these 
provisions  would  be  triKgered 

Ortalnlv.  a  mere  lioldiiiK  of  a  single 
function  under  this  bill  to  be  unlawful 
should  be  considered  to  be  de  minimis 
and  would  not  be  consideretl  as  a  "sub- 
stantial function  or  res^Hinsibility  "  It 
is  the  clear  and  overwhelming  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  this  bill  that  the  regional 
council  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
establishment  and  operation  as  provided 
in  section  4  and  not  as  a  Federal  agency 
with  council  members  ultimately  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Secretary  The  Pacific 
Northwest  region  does  not  need  and  can- 
didly will  not  sufler  liRhtly  a  federally 
imposed  regional  planning  process  with 


apparent  Input  from  Washington  acting 
ii.s  a  Federal  agencv 

While  the  safety  net  provision  gives 
some  security  of  a  continued  operation 
In  the  event  of  a  court  aition  there 
sh.ould  be  no  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision which  leads  to  that  result  unless 
there  is  a  nece.ssary  complete  unravel- 
ing of  the  congressionally  mandated 
institutional  me<-hanism  incorporated  in 
the  recional  council 

One  of  the  unique  tenets  of  this  bill 
IS  the  regional  iilanning  council,  which 
his  Ijecoine  more  clearly  defined  as  de- 
bate has  progressed  through  both  bod- 
ies of  Congress  What  emerged  was  an 
eight -member  council  consisting  of  two 
meinkjers  from  each  of  the  four  North- 
west States,  and  appointed,  applicable 
to  State  law  by  the  respective  Gover- 
nors The  concept  of  State  appointments 
to  the  council,  which  will  control  and 
guide  the  Bonnevill  *  Power  Adminis- 
tration assures  each  States  voice  m 
regional  decisionmaking  will  be  heard 
This  concept  h  t.^  .survived  extensive 
scrutiny  as  to  its  constitutionality  and 
to  that  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
statement  made  in  the  House  by  the 
^■entleman  from  Wa.shington.  Mr   Foley 

Thp  Senfttp-pa.-.»ed  S  885  pstabllslilnK  »■ 
rouncll  with  fovir  mt  uf  nvc  Sta'.e -appointed 
mfmbers  which  would  develop  a  regional 
plan  to  gvUde  BPA  s  authority  under  the 
bill  The  Justice  Department  later  reviewed 
the  Senate  bin  and  fout.d  a  posaible  prob- 
lem In  the  Slate  appointment  scheme  Pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  more  detailed  legal  re- 
search on  the  problem,  a  federally  appointed 
council  waa  then  proposed  to  and  adopted 
by  the  House  Commerce  Committee  Tederal 
appointment  clearly  preserved  the  council  s 
substantive  role  without  raising  doubts 
at>out  oITending  the  appointments  clause 
of  the  Coi.stltutlon  When  the  research  In- 
dicated that  the  appolntmenLs  clause  was 
not  applicable  to  cooperative  Stale-Federal 
schemes  such  as  ihe  present  council  the 
region  united  t)ehind  a  Siaie-appolnted 
council,  which  would  be  formed  pursuant 
to  an  Interstate  agreement  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress 

This  revised  counrll  scheme  was  Included 
m  the  Interior  Committee  bill  and  Is  re- 
tained in  the  reconciled  bill  t>efore  the 
House  The  blii,  as  I  have  noted,  also  pro- 
vides for  a  federally  appointed  i  safely  net'i 
council  lo  be  formed  if  the  Stales  do  noi 
act  lo  form  the  council,  or  In  the  event  the 
scheme  Is  found  lo  t>e  unconstliullonal 

Basically  three  legal  principles  bear  on 
this  issue: 

First  The  purpose  of  the  Appoinlments 
Clause  is  to  further  the  separation  of  powers 
and  functions  of  branches  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  as  the  most  recent  case  on  the 
subject  makes  clear  See  Buckley  v  Valeo, 
434  US  1  at  120  35  (1976)  None  of  the 
many  cases  In  which  Ihe  appointments 
clause  has  been  an  Issue  has  Involved  a 
State-Federal  separation  of  powers  issues 
I  By  contrast  S  885  Involves  both  Federal 
and  Stale  authorities  and  presents  no  sep- 
aration of  functions  issues  ) 

Second  Lender  the  commerce  claiise.  Con- 
gress has  broad  latitude  to  share  authority 
with  the  Stales  in  a  variety  of  ways  (Clean 
Air  Act);  or  to  permit  extensive  Stale  con- 
trol (See,  eg.  Cahfomta  v  V  S  438  US  645 
(1978)  (California  Water  Board  may  pre- 
sents controls  for  Federal  project  as  condi- 
tion of  required  Slate  permit  or  may  refus*' 
permit  i 

Third  Congress  mav  specifically  authorize 
Interstate    agreements    which    would    other- 


*lse  encroach  on  Federal  authority  Vnxted 
s:a'.e.^  Strel  v  Mulfi-Stofr  Tai  Communon. 
*.H  U  S    453  (  1978. 

In  summary  the  S  885  council  is  constitu- 
tional t]e~ause  the  electric  power  area  is  one 
in  which  Congress  may  share  authority  with 
the  States  However  council  members  must 
be  appointed  and  act  pursuant  to  State  au- 
thority. tLS  the  bill  provides  for  the  scheme 
to   be  effective 

In  addition,  the  legislative  history  of 
S  885  compels  explanation  of  some  addi- 
tional points  relating  to  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Northwest  utilities 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion 

Specifically  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
legislat  on  is  to  solve  the  wholesale  to 
set  forth  a  fair  allcx-ation  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Northwest  s  Federal  hydroelectric 
system  to  all  [>eople  in  the  region  without 
regard  for  the  nature  of  the  utility  that 
serves  them  The  till  will  preserve  the 
traditional  rolps  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  regions  public  and  private 
utilities.  State  and  local  governments 
and  utility  commissions 

Ne.ther  the  council  nor  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  should  supplant 
or  duplicate  what  the  utilities  are  cap- 
able of  doing  in  the  Northwest  The  bill 
will  develop  a  regulatory  and  political 
environment  in  which  the  utilities  can 
plan  conservation  and  generating  re- 
sources and  then  im;  lement  those  plans. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  the  council  are  charged  with  the 
vital  responsibility  of  foster. ng  a  firm 
consensus  on  the  level  of  and  kinds  of 
resources  that  are  necessary  and  accept- 
able in  the  Pacific  Northwest  The  next 
decade  will  be  one  of  power  shortages 
Eflective  conservation  programs  should 
be  put  into  place  quickly  to  reduce  ex- 
pected demand 

F\irther.  the  costs  and  burdens  of  the 
shortage,  which  results  from  changing 
regulatory  and  political  requirements 
and  not  from  the  actions  of  any  particu- 
lar ut  lity  or  class  of  utilities,  should  be 
distributed  fairly  across  all  of  the  re- 
gions  ratepayers  The  bill  Is  designed  to 
prevent  unnecessary  bureaucracy,  reg- 
ulation, and  red  tape 

This  means  that  the  council  and  the 
BPA  should  use  utility  company  and 
other  experts  in  the  Northvest.  rather 
than  creating  a  stafi  which  will  rein- 
vent the  wheel  The  council  should  re- 
view and  evaluate  pro[K»sals  for  the  re- 
gional plan  made  by  the  parties  rather 
than  trying  to  im(;ose  its  own  schemes 
on  the  region  The  plan  itself  is  con- 
templated to  be  broad  in  scope,  not  mak- 
ing specific  resource  choice  and  site 
decisions. 

Pages  46  and  47  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  clearly  ex- 
plains the  need  to  distinguish  between 
energy  and  peaking  resources  so  that 
only  the  firm  energy  produced  in  the 
peaking  use  of  a  resource  Is  committed 
to  loan  under  section  5<bMiiia' 

The  provisions  of  section  5' a ''6'  re- 
garding restrictions  made  in  the  event 
of  insufficiency  are  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing stipulations  First,  the  indepenii- 
ently  ov\ned  utilities  are  not  to  l>e  re- 
stricted to  a  level  below  that  which  they 
sell  to  or  exchani,'e  with   BPA.   second. 
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reasonable  notice-not  less  than  5 
years— must  be  made  in  advance  of  re- 
striction, and  third  notice  of  restriction 
cannot  be  given  until  there  has  been  a 
reasonable   period   of   experience   under 

the  bill 

The  fact  that  public  body,  cooperative, 
and  Federal  agency  customers  may  not 
be  made  subject  to  restriction  in  the 
event  of  insufficiency  until  such  time  as 
their  combined  loads  equal  or  exceed  the 
( apabihty  of  the  Federal  base  system  re- 
sources .should  not  ob.^cure  the  fact  that. 
m  order  to  avoid  insufficiency.  BPA  will 
need  to  acquire  from  or  on  behalf  of  such 
customers  sufficient  resources  to  meet  the 
load  growth  of  such  customers  occurring 
after  passage  of  this  act  The  bill  will  not 
work  If  these  customers  fail  to  provide 
.sufficient  resources  to  meet  their  own 
load  growth 

Subject  to  the  exclusions  in  section  5 
'c ' '"  ' .  the  average  system  cost  method- 
ology w  orked  out  by  the  Bonneville  Pow  cr 
Administration  should  pa:  the  full  cost 
of  power  exchanged  to  the  BPA.  so  that 
customers  of  independently  owned  utili- 
ties will  not  be  forced  to  shoulder  an 
extra  financial  burden 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  S'g' 
1 1  > .  the  Bonneville  Pow er  Administration 
must  negotiate  contracts  with  the 
parties;  that  is.  BPA  cannot  promulgate 
terms  and  condition^  on  a  take-it -or- 
leave-it  basis  Further  BPA  is  to  offer  the 
same  kind  of  contract  to  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  There  is  no  discrimination 
on  such  matters  of  acquisition  of  capa- 
bility versus  output  In  regard  to  acqui-i- 
lion  the  cross-examination  procedures 
under  section  e'C'l'  should  l)e  limited 
to  issues-of-fact  material  to  the  decision 
about  which  there  is  a  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial controversy. 

Independently  owned  utilities  and  di- 
rect servKf  inaustrles  are  entitled  to 
billing  credits  on  the  same  basis  as  public 
agencies  without  regard  lo  the  fact  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  will 
be  the  debtor  in  initial  years  before  they 
buy  resources  from  BPA  in  an  amount 
that  offsets  what  BPA  owes  under  the 
exchange  In  short  the  net  billing  credits 
-should  be  netted  against  payments  under 
section  5'C'  before  netting  BPA  obliga- 
tions against  lOU  or  DSI  obligations. 

In  regards  to  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  First.  BPA  and  the 
SEC  should  not  both  be  required  to  hold 
hearings  and  go  through  formal  proceed- 
ings Where  BPA  holds  a  he-aring.  for 
example  under  section  6'ci.  the  SEC  is 
not  also  required  to  hold  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine if  an  exemption  under  the  act  is 
."istified  Second  The  SEC  was  retained, 
despite  Its  objections,  m  order  to  lend  its 
expertise  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
the  kinds  of  abuses  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act  Consequently,  the 
SEC  is  expected  to  review  only  the  same 
kinds  of  contracts  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pected to  review  under  PUHCA.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  be  ret«iined  in  new  areas, 
for  example  power  contracts  The  SEC 
expertise  with  regard  to  the  relationships 
between  companies  does  not  extend  to 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  power  issues  and 
operations. 


I  would  now  like  to  address  some  addi- 
tional facets  of  the  Goveinor-appointed 
council  that  is  established  by  this  bill,  as 
It  is  one  of  the  key  cogs  to  the  work- 
ability of  this  legislation  Section  4iai  '2' 
which  sets  for  the  State  laws  relating  to 
the  council  guarantees  the  independence 
of  SUte  action  relating  to  functions  per- 
formed by  the  State.  The  State  laws, 
therefore,  are  independent  of  each  other, 
that  IS  they  do  not  have  to  be  identical, 
end  in  fact,  probably  will  not  be  iden- 
tical. 

The  council  will  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4'a'i2iiB', 
when  SIX  initial  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed, without  regard  to  which  States 
are  represented  by  those  six  appointees. 
Likevvi.sc.  the  6- month  extension  pro- 
cedures .set  forth  m  this  provision  can  be 
requested  by  any  two  Governors,  v^-ithout 
regard  to  their  respective  States,  or  the 
progress  they  have  made  with  regard  to 
their  council  appointments. 

The  council  itself  can  interpret  the 
uniform  Federal  'good  government'  ;jro- 
visions  under  section  4'ai'4i  with  dis- 
cretion. In  other  words,  the  provisions 
are  flexible,  and  can  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  council  structure  as  the  coun- 
cil sees  It  The  council  also  has  great 
discretion  over  the  plan  itself  The  courts 
in  rcvievvint;  the  development  of  the  plan 
are  not  intended  to  second  guess  the  ac- 
tions of  the  council.  The  elements  of  the 
plan  can  be  done  piecemeal,  with  sepa- 
rate rulemaking  procedures  for  each  if 
tiie  council  deems  that  action  appropri- 
ate 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  conservation 
standards  established  b}'  the  council, 
practicality  and  reasonableness  are 
among  the  considerations  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  standards,  and  the  enforce- 
ment measures  envisioned  by  the  bill  do 
not  include  unfettered  police  powers. 
Those  enforcement  procedures  developed 
by  the  cotincil  are  limited  to  practical 
and  cooperative  efforts  between  the  PBA 
and  the  States  and  political  subdivisions, 
customers,  and  the  public. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  an  error 
which  was  printed  in  the  Senate  report 
on  S  885  regarding  direct  service  in- 
dustry reserves  These  reserves,  discussed 
in  section  5id  ' .  are  described  accurately, 
and  in  some  detail,  in  the  House  Interior 
Committee  report  and  I  direct  attention 
to  that  report  for  its  description  of  the 
reserves. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
represents  a  hallmark  of  legislative  ini- 
tiative and  action  for  my  State  and  my 
region  of  the  country  in  seeking  to  deal 
effectively  and  realistically  with  the  ser- 
ious power  problems  which  face  us  in 
the  years  and  decades  ahead.  It  is  the 
result  of  hterally  thousands  of  man- 
hours  of  work  by  all  of  the  interest  groups 
with'.n  the  region,  the  Administrator  and 
stafT  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Northwest  delegation  in 
Congress. 

I  shall  attempt  to  thank  all  of  those 
who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  the 
accomplishment  which  this  bill  repre- 
sents. But  I  do  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  here  in  the  Senate 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tant leadership  and  support  provided  by 
the  committees  staff  director.  Dan  Drey- 
fus. I  also  want  to  express  my  particu- 
lar gratitude  for  the  help  of  Congress- 
man Steven  Symms  of  Idaho  and  the 
staff  supporting  him  Bill  Fay  and  Gary 
Ellsworth,  and  Chuck  Trabandt  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Comnuttee.  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  House  Members  and  staff  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  today  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  all  of  these  individuals  and 
many  interest  groups  in  the  region  In 
the  years  ahead  in  attempting  to  malce 
thi>  promise  of  this  bill  into  a  positive 
reality  for  our  cherished  Pacific  North- 
west region. 

Thank  you.  Mr  President. 
Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  chairman  of  the  Ener- 
py  Committee,  which  fashioned  S  885 
originally  m  a  brief  colloquy  to  establish 
the  Senates  understanding  of  certain 
provisions  m  the  House  amendment  for 
purposes  of  legislative  history.  Subsec- 
tion 10' 11  of  the  House  amendment 
states  that  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be 
con.strued  to  affect  the  validity  of  any 
existing  hcen.ses,  permits,  or  certificates 
issued  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant 
to  any  other  Federal  law. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  this  sub- 
section will  insure  that  nothing  in  this  act 
can  cr  shall  be  construed  lo  require  any 
Federal  agency  to  modify  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  valid  existing  Federal 
license,  permit,  or  certificate? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  agree  completely 
and.  in  fact,  no  Federal  agency  shall 
have  any  express  or  imphed  authority 
under  this  act  or  in  any  connection  be- 
tween this  act  and  any  other  law  to  make 
any  such  modification  of  a  valid  exist- 
ing Federal  hcense.  permits  or  certificate. 
Mr.  McCLURE  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that,  as  a  result  a  Federal  agency 
cannot  cite  any  provision  of  this  bill  as 
the  legal  basis  for  proposing  or  imposing 
.such  a  modification  in  any  pending  pro- 
ceedings or  any  future  proceedings  re- 
lating to  such  existing  hcenses.  permits. 
or  certificates'' 

Mr.  JACKSON  Yes.  I  agree  com- 
pletely For  example,  the  legal  effect  of 
this  savings  clause  would  be  to  prevent 
any  effort  under  paragraph  4'h'ini  of 
the  bill  to  impose  such  modifications  m 
the  regulation  of  non-Federal  parties, 
specifically  including  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  any 
other  laws  applicable  to  the  operation  of 
non-Fedt-'ral  hydroelectric  projects  or 
other  related  faclhties. 

Mr  McCLURE  Would  the  Senator 
also  agree  consequently  that  no  Federal 
agency  may  use  any  authorities  in  this 
bill  to  affect  or  modify  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  licenses,  permits  or 
certificates  nor  to  affect  any  existing 
water  rights,  power  rights,  or  other  con- 
tract rights  which  may  exist  under  such 
terms  and  conditions? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Again.  I  agree  com- 
pletely w,ith  that  conclusion  as  a  matter 
of  law  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Subsection  G'k'    requires  the  adminis- 
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tr&tor  to  Insure  that  any  beneflts  under 
section  8  are  distributed  equitably 
throughout  the  region  '  Would  you  agree 
that  this  concept  of  equitable  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  region  would  not 
only  Include  the  concept  of  geographic 
equity — as  among  various  geographic 
locations  or  areas  of  the  region  but  also 
the  concept  of  equity  between  classes  of 
customers  under  the  bilP 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  agree  that  both  KPographic 
equity  and  equity  between  classes  of  cus- 
tomers is  intended  to  b«'  incorporated 
fully  in  subsection  6  It- 

Mr  McCLURE  Would  the  Senator 
aLso  agree  that  the  Individual  subsec- 
tions of  section  6  and  the  benefits  in- 
cluded In  such  subsections  all  are  subiect 
to  this  express  direction  to  the  adminis- 
trator to  Insure  such  equitable  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  administrator  must  ex- 
ercise his  authority  under  each  ^uch  sub- 
section m  a  discretionary  manner  con- 
sistent with  and  sntlsfymg  subsection  6 

Mr  JACKSON  I  do  agree  and  cer- 
tainly every  authority  m  section  6  in- 
volving a  benent  must  be  exercised  In  a 
discretionary  manner  which  Is  consist- 
ent with  and  satisfies  the  mandatory 
requirement  in  subsection  6'ki 

Mr  McCLlRE  The  bill  was  amended 
on  the  Mouse  floor  to  insert  the  words 
'•power  generating'  before  the  word  "fa- 
cilities in  subsection  2-6'  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  resulting  provi- 
sion now  insures  that  this  bill  and  Its 
many  provisions  related  to  facilities  and 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  will  exclu- 
sively deal  with  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  Svstems  as  defined  and 
other  power  generating  facilities  on  the 
river  and  its  tributaries'" 

Mr  JACKSON  I  agree  completely  and 
consequently  it  Is  clear  that  all  this  bill 
addresses  in  Its  provisions  are  power 
generating  facilities  and  no  provision  or 
authority  under  the  bill  can  be  con- 
strued to  cover  any  other  facility  or 
structure  In  the  region 

Mr  MrCLL'RE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Finallv,  subsection  lO'li  Is  a  savings 
clause  which  preserve',  and  protect-s  all 
water  and  water-related  rights  under 
the  bill  Would  the  Senator  a^ree  that 
subsection  10' hi  is  of  overriding  legal 
significance  In  the  context  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  provisions  of  the  bill,  such 
that  in  the  event  of  any  legal  ambiguity 
or  conflict  between  subsection  lO'hi 
and  such  provisions,  subsection  lOih) 
will  control  the  legal  result ' 

Mr  JACKSON  Again  I  iiKree  com- 
pletelv  with  the  Senator  I  believe  it  Is 
the  full  intent  of  the  Senate  that  the 
subsection  10'  h  >  savings  clause  for  water 
and  water-related  rights  shall  be  legally 
controlling  over  all  other  provisions  in 
this  bill  and  consequently  there  should 
be  strict  observance  of  the  subsection 
In  the  formulation  of  the  plan  and  pro- 
gram under  subsection  4  h'  and  the 
Implementation  generally  of  this  bill 

Mr  McCl.URE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  coUoquv  and  I  again  commend 
him  for  his  strong  leadership  In  fashion- 
ing the  bill  finally  b«>fore  us    I  am  con- 


vinced that  the  colloquy  will  better  in- 
sure predictable  and  responsible  inter- 
pretation and  implementution  of  the 
bill 

Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  President  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  of  the  parties 
that  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this 
leiilslation  a  reality  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials congressional  stafT  and  represent- 
atives of  governmental  agencies  pub- 
liclv  ow  nfxl  utilities  and  public  interest 
croups  ha\e  all  worked  countless  hours 
iin  this  bill  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  improved  over  the  last  4 
vears  as  a  re.sult  of  this  process 

ThLs  bill  establishes  a  framework  for 
energy  planning  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west It  sets  up  a  regional  financing 
me(  hanism  that  gives  highest  prioritv  to 
conservation  and  renewable  resources: 
and  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  costs  that 
consumers  pay  for  electricity  as  low  as 
possible 

Mr  President,  the  Bonneville  Project 
Act  of  1937  has  served  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  well  The  Federal  dams 
and  electrical  transmi.ssion  system  have 
provided  low-cost  power  for  the  homes 
and  factories  In  our  region  The  Federal 
lrrl';;atlon  systems  have  helped  the  region 
bloom  I  am  very  p'oud  of  mv  support 
ii\er  the  years  (or  these  Federal  invest- 
ments 

Now  it  Is  time  for  new  legislation,  to 
meet  the  electrical  energy  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  This  bill  lavs  the  foundation 
and  provides  the  structure  But  it  will 
be  up  to  all  of  the  people  who  worked 
on  this  legislation  to  make  sure  that  it 
holds  together  The  implementation  of 
the  bill  w'll  require  continued  coopera- 
tion. Innovation   and  perspiration 

Again.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  people  who  made  this  important  leg- 
islation possible  The  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, my  colleague  from  Washington  'Mr 
Jackson  '  deserves  special  recognition 
for  his  leadership  and  his  patience  He 
has  been  able  to  craft  a  v^orkable  com- 
promise that  meets  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Mr  President  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  legislation 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendments  to  S  885 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Mr   JACKSON   Mr    President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


PAPERWORK    KKUrCTION    ACT 
OF    1980 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  S   1411 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


SAFE    DRLNKING    WATER   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  dischart;ed  from  further 
consideration  of  H  R  8117  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bill  (HR  81171  to  amend  the  S«fe 
nnnking  Water  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota'' 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cor.sider  the  bill 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President.  HR 
8117  makes  so-ne  urgentlv  needed  tech- 
nical amendments  in  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  The.se  amendments  change 
none  of  the  ba.sic  and  major  aspects  of 
this  important  act  but  will  allow  neces- 
sary flexibility  in  its  administration  so 
that  tliose  goals  may  eventually  be  met. 

The  first  section  will  extend  the  au- 
thority of  Stales  to  exempt  temporarily 
from  interim  drinking  water  regulations 
those  public  water  supply  systems  that 
may  be  enrountering  difficulty  in  achiev- 
ing compliance  with  existing  timetables 
This  will  be  especially  important  for 
sinaller  systems  that  must  undergo  more 
far  reachintr  changes  If  these  standards 
are  to  be  met. 

Section  2  deals  with  underground  in- 
jection involved  in  the  recovery  and  pro- 
durtlon  of  oil  and  gas  The  administra- 
tion has  established  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  control  of  such  '.procedures 
and  a  State  may  assume  enforcement 
responsibility  by  demonstrating  it  has  in 
place  a  control  program  that  satisfies 
these  requirements  The  amendment  here 
woiiJd  allow  States  which  have  already  in 
place  control  programs  of  this  sort  to 
demonstrate  that  capability  without 
having  to  meet  all  of  the  specific  regu- 
lations that  have  been  proposed.  This  al- 
ternative demonstration  will  insure  an 
equil  degree  of  protection  but  will  not 
place  a  further  level  of  administrative 
burden  on  States  Furthermore,  there 
must  still  be  public  hearing  and  comment 
before  the  Administrator  may  accept 
such  an  alternative  proposal. 

Section  3  removes  the  underground 
storage  of  natural  gas  from  the  statutory- 
definition  of  underground  injection  It 
has  already  been  determined  that  such 
storage  does  not  present  a  threat  to  safe 
drinking  water,  but  despite  these  find- 
ings, the  possibility  of  regulation  yet  ex- 
ists This  section  prevents  unnecessary 
further  demand  in  this  area  from  being 
placed  on  a  portion  of  industry  that  does 
not  ultimately  enter  the  field  of  cir- 
cumstances which  the  act  intends  to 
address 

Given  the  nature  of  these  technical 
amendments.  Mr  President,  and  the  fact 
that  unless  we  move  to  adopt  them  a 
great  deal  of  needless  administrative 
complication  may  ensue.  I  encourage 
Senators  to  join  with  me  in  seeking  pas- 
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sage  of  HR    8117  so  that  these  minor 
yet  valuable,  changes  may  take  eflect. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH  Mr,  President.  I  join 
my  able  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr  BURDICK  I  in  supporting  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act 

HR  8117  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Env.ronmenl  and  Public 
Works  on  September  24  of  this  year.  It 
will  primarily  extend  the  length  of  time 
in  which  States  can  exempt  certain 
drinking  water  sy.stems  from  the  ap- 
proaching Januarj-  1,  1981.  deadline  for 
compliance  with  the  interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations 

Over  the  past  year.  I  have  been  made 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  that  many 
systems,  particularly  those  in  small  com- 
munities, have  had  in  trying  to  reach 
this  deadline  I  have  heard  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa,  Illinois.  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States  tell  me  many  water  systems, 
especially  the  ones  m  small  communities, 
desperately  need  additional  time  to  ac- 
compl  sh  the  goals  s-et  forth  by  the  Fed- 
eral standards.  West  Virginia  communi- 
ties also  need  a  delay  in  the  deadline 

Many  small  communities  are  making 
good  progress  But  also,  in  order  for  the 
real  intent  of  the  law  to  be  attained, 
additional  time  is  necessar>'  for  those 
who  are  still  seeking  the  resources  to  up- 
grade the.r  systems  The  measure  before 
us  would  enable  the  States  to  grant  ex- 
emptions on  a  case-by-case  basis  until 
January  1.  1984. 

A  second  significant  provision  of  this 
measure  would  exempt  natural  gas  stor- 
age wells  from  the  statutory  definition 
of  underground  injection.  There  is  no 
evidence  at  this  time  that  underground 
natural  ga5  storage  poses  a  hazard  to 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water 
This  section  of  the  bill  will  effectively 
delete  the  practice  of  storing  natural  gas 
from  the  underground  injection  control 
program  regulations. 

A  third  provision  of  the  legislation 
facilitates  State  underground  injection 
control  programs  foi  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions Under  present  law.  Slate  programs 
must  satisfy  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulations  before  they  can  as- 
sume primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity This  portion  of  the  bill  would  grant 
the  SUtes  this  primary  authority,  pro- 
vided they  can  show  that  their  programs 
satisfy  the  requirements  established  by 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

We  have  evolved  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise to  many  bills  that  have  l)een  intro- 
duced this  session.  This  bill  addresses 
several  important  issues  in  a  sensible 
fashion  I  endorse  it  with  my  vote  today. 
•  Mr,  DOMENICI  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R  8117.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  That  act 
has  created  a  number  of  problems  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  this  bill  wll! 
resolve  many  of  those  problems  Spe- 
cifically. I  would  like  to  address  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requires 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  propose  regulations  for  the  State 
underground  injection  control  program 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  law.  The  regulations  would 


cover  all  types  of  injection  wells  from 
industrial  and  nuclear  disposal  wells,  oil 
and  gas  injection  wells,  solution  mining 
wells  or  any  hole  in  the  ground  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  injecting  water  or 
other  fluids  below  the  surface. 

Since  this  section  was  passed  into  law. 
EPA  has  proposed  and  reproposed  regu- 
lations, and  in  each  case,  the  proposals 
have  been  almost  universally  disliked  by 
the  State  who  will  enforce  those  regula- 
tions. 

For  example,  in  my  Stale  of  New 
Mexico,  the  State  oil  conservation  di- 
vision presently  regulates  approximately 
3,500  injection  wells  related  to  oil  and 
gas  activities  in  the  Slate,  These  include 
injection  wells  in  secondary  recovery 
projects  and  approximately  250  salt 
water  disposal  wells.  Almost  80  percent 
of  the  State's  oil  production  is  directly 
related  to  the  continued  use  of  these  in- 
jection wells,  consequently,  EPA  s  regu- 
lations are  of  vital  concern,  and  un- 
necessary regulations  imposed  on  an 
already  efieclive  State  program  could  be 
a  step  backward,  nol  a  step  forward. 

In  New  Mexico  the  first  salt  water 
disposal  well  was  approved  in  1951.  The 
oil  conservation  division  has  continued 
to  work  to  develop  a  program  which  it 
believes  adequately  protects  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  whiie 
continuing  to  permit  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  oil  and  gas  production  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  taxpayers.  Since  that 
first  well  was  approved  in  1951,  there  has 
only  been  one  case  brought  before  the 
Commission  where  contamination  of  a 
fresh  water  zone  was  alleged. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion has  prepared  a  brief  study  of  the 
harmful  eflects  of  oil  and  gas  operations 
on  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  in  the  Stales  of  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico, Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Arlvansas 
and  has  failed  to  find  any  widespread 
contamination.  While  the  study  is  by 
no  means  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 
issue.  It  IS  presently  the  only  information 
of  this  kind  available,  as  EPA  has  not 
as  yet  conducted  such  a  study. 

The  imposition  of  a  rigid  national  pat- 
tern on  Slates  which  possess  varying 
regulatory  systems,  varying  geology,  and 
varying  ages  of  wells,  could  prove  un- 
workable. The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
requires  that  EPA  not  unnecessarily 
interfere  with  existing  State  programs, 
but  It  IS  my  belief  that  the  issuance  of 
these  underground  injection  control 
regulations  could  undermine  the  re- 
sponsible programs  of  many  States. 

HR.  8117  will  give  EPA  the  discretion 
to  approve  State  plans,  without  subject- 
ing those  States  to  regulations  prepared 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  if 
the  State  program  adequately  protects 
underground  water  supphes.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  IS  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem 
of  communities  that  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  interim  primary  drinking  stand- 
ards. Specifically,  it  extends  the  Stale 
exemption  authority  for  compliance  with 
Interim  standards  from  January  1,  1981 
until  January  1.  1984. 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment  will 
greatly  assist  many  small  communities 


m  my  Stale  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
small  communities  all  over  this  country. 
Slates  should  have  the  ability  to  continue 
to  exempt  systems  from  compliance  with 
interim  regulations  until  final  staiidards 
are  issued  This  amendment  will  serve 
that  need. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President  I  urge  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  HR  8117  • 
•  Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  this 
bill  IS  the  House  passed  version  of  S 
3046.  which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Percy  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  manifest. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  passed  this 
session.  Mr  President,  some  60  water 
systems  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  out  of  compliance  with  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  standards  as  of 
January  1.  To  keep  from  being  out  of 
compliance,  these  systems  would  have 
to  undergo  an  extremely  costly  modifica- 
tion process  to  remove  fluorides  from  the 
water. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  not  yet  completed  the  necessary 
studies  from  wh'.ch  to  establish  appropri- 
ate fluoride  level  standards,  <ind  until 
this  IS  done,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  set  exacting  standards  I  hope 
that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  today 
Mr  President,  so  that  hundreds  of  com- 
munities in  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  will  not  have  to  undertake  sub- 
stantial modifications  of  their  water  sys- 
tems which  may  ultimately  prove  to  have 
been  unnecessary  • 

•  Mr,  PERCY  Mr  President  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Randolph  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Comm.Utee.  and 
Senator  St.affdrd,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  expeditious  considera- 
tion of  HR,  8117.  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  This  legisla- 
tion IS  a  compromise  version  of  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  along  wnth  Senator 
Stevenson-.  Senator  Thurmond,  and  Sen- 
ator HOLLINCS. 

H.R  8117  extends  the  period  of  au- 
thority for  Slates  to  issue  exemptions  to 
Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Standards  This  author- 
ity expires  on  Januan'  1.  1981 — less  than 
2  months  from  now — and  communities 
across  the  country  would  have  been 
forced  to  make  major  investments  in 
equipment  if  this  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted before  the  close  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  Illinois  EPA  officials  estimate 
that  it  will  cost  $275  million,  excluding 
annual  operating  expenses,  to  comply 
with  the  U.S.  EPA  standards  in  Illinois 
alone  S^me  small  Illinois  water  systems 
would  have  been  forced  to  Increase  water 
rates  for  the  average  family  by  as  much 
a.s  $88  a  month, 

I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  underlying 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  Indeed.  I 
fully  support  mamtaining  drinking  water 
with  a  margin  of  safety.  My  concern  is 
that  EPA  has  failed  to  issue  standards 
m  a  timely  fashion,  despite  Congress 
mandating  that  such  standards  be  issued 
by  1978,  Waaler  systems  should  not  be 
forced  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
exoensive  equipment  to  comply  with  in- 
terim sUndards.  when  revised  standards, 
which  may  require  different  equipment. 
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are  to  b«  Issued  soon  The  EPA  standards 
may  be  too  low.  or  they  may  be  too  high. 
but  EPA  should  establish  revised  stand- 
ards before  requiring  local  communities 
to  spend  large  sums  for  compllanre 
Such  expenditures  on  equipment  nf  un- 
known bCTieftt  reduce  the  funds  available 
for  expenditures  of  known   benefit 

HR  8117  extends  the  SUte  exemp- 
tion authority  until  Januarv  1.  1984 
Under  the  leKtslatlon  I  had  orUiUially 
propKjsed.  the  exemption  authority  would 
bo  extended  until  January  1.  1988  I  view 
thLs  provision  In  HR  8il7  a.-,  .1.1  a^-- 
ceptable  compromLse  and  am  plea-sed 
that  It  will  become  law  before  the  end 
of  this  year  I  deeply  appreciate  the  swift 
consideration  of  this  leKLslatlon  bv  the 
committee  and  I  thank  these  Senators 
Involved  • 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
ofTered  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  pa.ssrtKP  of  the  bill 

The  bill  H  H  8117'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


PAPERWORK   REDUC-TION   ACT  OF 
1980 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
Senator  Danfdrth  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subromtiuttee  I  want  to 
express  mv  appre<-iation  to  him  for  his 
work  and  the  work  of  hi.s  slafT  in  hold- 
ing hearings  and  for  all  of  his  efforts 
In  the  markup  in  regard  to  the  paperwork 
bill 

Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
ciprocate the  kind  comments  made  bv  the 
Senator  from  Florida  He  has  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  this  bill  which  I  believe  Is 
going  to  have  some  significant  effect  on 
reducing  the  burden  of  the  Federal 
paperwork  on  the  American  people 

Mr  President.  I  support  S  1411.  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Cnuts  and 
Senator  Bentsen  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  Among  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  support  this  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  count  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
LrcAR  Senator  Percy  Senator  Roth. 
Senator  Oarn  Senator  CorjiRAN.  and 
Senator  Heinz  a.s  cosponsors  The  pu.sh 
to  enact  this  legislation  Is  truly  a  bi- 
partisan effort 

Mr  President  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  clear  Congre.ss.  with  Us  propen- 
sity to  enact  new  programs  every  year 
and  the  regulatorv  bureaucracy,  with  Its 
propensity  to  regulate,  have  created  de- 
mands for  information  that  have  cost  the 
American  people  deiirlv  Back  in  the  days 
when  a  prime  rnonev  rate  of  IJ  perrpiu 
would  have  shocked  the  conscience,  the 
Federal  Paperwork  Commi.sslon  esti- 
mated that  It  cast  $100  billion  a  year  to 

fill  out  and  procp.s.s  FVdenil  paperwork 

J500  for  cverv  man  woman  and  rhild  In 
this  country  I  can  onlv  gues.s  at  the  cost 
of  Federal  paperwork  today,  but  It  Is  a 
sure  bet  the  cost  has  gone  up. 

In  real  terms,  the  cost  of  Government 
paperwork  is  a  direct  as.sault  on  Amc-- 
ican    productivity     a    hidden    tax     The 


time  and  money  spent  in  the  eflort  to 
comply  with  Oovernment  paperwork  re- 
quests Is  time  and  money  unavailable  for 
other  more  produ  tive  purpi.ses  The 
dollars  busine.sses  spend  on  O'lvemmi^nt 
pai>erwork  are  dollars  unavailable  for 
research  and  development  The  dollars 
hospitals  spend  on  Government  paper- 
work are  dollars  unavailable  for  im- 
proved health  rare  services  and  meviical 
research  The  dollars  State  and  loca! 
governments  spend  on  Government 
paperwork  are  dollars  unavailable  for 
social  services  or— for  that  matter — 
dollars  that  could  be  turned  back  to  the 
people  in  reduced  taxes  But  the  time  ex- 
pended In  complying  with  Ooyemment 
paperwork  takes  its  toll  in  other  ways  as 
well  As  small  busines.s  coun.selor  Dawn 
Larmer  told  me  in  hearings  I  chaired 
last  year  in  St    Louis 

The  main  point  is  the  drain  on  the  busi- 
nessman s  time  and  energy  Its  totally  ir- 
replaceable Bee  au^e  his  business  Ls  small  my 
client  Is  personallv  Involved  In  every  audit 
every  report  every  piece  of  paperwork  H«  s 
being  unfairly  burdened  bv  eierv  level  of 
government  Hl^  entrepreneur  s  zeal  )ast  has 
to    be    zapped    bv    that 

Busine.s.sman  Charlie  Roland  s  testi- 
mony was  somewhat  more  blunt 

Once  a  year  we  have  a  voluminous  paper 
that  comes  m  from- the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment On  the  bottom  of  It.  It  says.  If  you 
don  t  fill  It  out.  you  re  troing  to  get  nned  x 
number  of  dollars  and  maybe  spend  some 
time  in  Jail  ■  That  s  a  horrendous  thing  to 
impose  upon  a  businessman  Id  Just  frankly 
like  to  tell  them  to  go  hell 

This  cost — the  demoralization,  frustra- 
tion aggravation  exasperation  and  de- 
spair that  the  American  people  'eel  when 
they  confront  Govrrnmer.t  paperwork 
should  not  be  discounted  It  is  real  Ano 
it  affects  more  than  the  Amfncan  busi- 
ness community  in  those  St  Louis  hear- 
ings Margaret  St  roup  then  director  of 
the  St  Ixiuis  County  Department  of  Hu- 
man Services  testified  to  what  she  de- 
scribed as  the  'hidden  cost  "  of  Govern- 
ment paperwork 

The  last  thing  Id  like  to  mention,  I  dldnt 
hear  today,  and  Id  like  you  to  think  about 
and  that  la  that  I  m  .seeing  another  hidden 
cost  in  all  of  this  The  people  who  are  deal- 
ing in  human  services  programa  for  the  most 
part,  went  Into  the  business  because  they 
cared,  because  they're  concerned  citizens, 
sensitive  Individuals  who  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  fellow  man  They  knew  they 
weren  t  going  to  get  much  monev  In  the 
program  so  they  had  to  have  other  motiva- 
tions for  going  In  What  happens  as  they 
wurk  their  way  through  the  svstem  Is  that 
slowly.  I  see  an  eroding  of  morale  and  moti- 
vation I  see  Ihem  getting  more  concerned 
about  filling  in  the  forms  properly  rather 
than  making  sure  that  South  County's  Mrs 
Jones  gets  her  house  rehabilitated  And  there 
are  employee  reviews  and  their  whole  life 
then  becomes  centered  around  the  ability  to 
cope  with  this  ream  of  paperwork  that  thev 
must  deal  with  daily  And  any  thoughts  that 
they  had  early  about  going  in  to  get  help  Mr 
Jones,  a  senior  citizen  get  a  rehabilitated 
house,  get  lost  in  making  sure  that  Mrs 
Jones  contractors  fuinu  all  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon,  et  cetera  et  cetera  et  cetera  And 
after  a  while  there  builds  ud  a  little  bit  of 
scar  tissue  and  callousness  with  Mrs  Jones 
because  of  the  paperwork  has  to  be  done 
Now.  that's  not  what  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  want  to  be  about  And  an> 
Change  In  the  regulations  and  the  forms   so 


that    we   could    be    b»ck    to    serving    people 
»  lu'.d   be   very  much   appreciated 

Time  and  time  and  time  again  this 
message  was  brought  home  In  those  St 
IxjuLs  hearings — and  I  would  daresay  it 
IS  a  message  that  ls  repeated  every  day  In 
my  mail 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  Is  no 
panacea,  but  it  does  represent  a  serious, 
hardheaded  attempt  at  controlling  Gov- 
ernment paperwork  A  hefty  document  in 
Its  own  right,  it  can  be  boiled  dowTi  to 
three  main  points 

First,  It  proposes  to  consolidate  con- 
trol over  Federal  Government  paperwork 
m  one  central  office  located  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  Right 
now,  the  executive  branch  agencies  are 
accountable  to  the  OMB.  the  independ- 
ent agencies  are  accountable  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  IRS 
and  the  banking  regulator>'  agencies  are 
accountable  to  nobody  This  bill  proposes 
to  put  an  end  to  that  crazyquilt  scheme 
For  the  first  time  ever-  with  limited  ex- 
ceptions necessary  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts  and  national  security — 
every  Federal  agency  exi  ept  one  Ls  going 
to  have  to  submit  its  significant  paper- 
work requests  to  the  OMB  for  clearance 
Of  all  Federal  agencies,  only  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  is  totally  exempt. 
Its  paperw  ork  requests  are  cleared  by  the 
Congre.ss  itself  Because  of  concerns 
raised  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Government-owned  contractor  or)erated 
laboratories  engaged  m  research  and 
production  activities  for  national  defense 
are  specifically  exempt  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "agency  ".  and  hence,  from  the 
reach  of  this  bill  They  are  not  Federal 
agencies,  however,  as  that  term  Ls  gen- 
crallv   under.>-lood 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  to  subject 
each  Significant  Government  paperwork 
request  to  a  tou -h  but  commonsense, 
te-st  Is  it  necessary''  By  this  we  mean.  Is 
the  Information  sought  truly  needed  to 
achieve  the  agency's  objectives''  And 
even  if  it  is — is  the  information  available 
from  other  sources  within  the  Federal 
Government'  And  even  If  these  tests  are 
met  can  the  information  be  obtained  In 
a  less  burdensome  manner'  And  even  If 
the  information  is  needed— and  other- 
w'se  un.ivailable  and  the  information 
request  is  written  or  structured  so  as  to 
minimize  the  burden  on  the  rcsnonrient. 
will  the  Information  have  practi'-al  util- 
ity for  the  agency's  Can  the  agency  use 
it  once  it  gets  it? 

All  of  these  nuestions  must  be  asked 
and  answered  first  bv  the  agencv  Itself 
and  thon  bv  OMB  If  an  agency  cannot 
demonstrate  that  the  information  it 
want.s  IS  really  needed  and  if  nn  agency 
cannot  demonstrate  that  the  informa- 
tion it  wants  is  unavailable  from  Federal 
sources  and  if  an  agency  cannot  demon- 
strate that  it  has  taken  steps  to  mini- 
mize the  burden  of  the  information  col- 
lection request,  and  finally,  if  an  agency 
cannot  demonstrat"  Its  capabilltv  to  iLse 
the  information  once  it  gets  It.  then  the 
information  reouest  is  not  necessarv  as 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned— and  it 
should  be  rejected 

Third  the  bill  establishes  a  Federal 
information  locator  svstem — a  central 
clearinghouse  of  information  to  enable 
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the  left  hand  to  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
th.it  one  iinporlant  goai  oi  llus  le^'S- 
lation  IS  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal 
paperwork  that  is  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself— a  cost  estimated 
by  the  Federal  Papeiuork  Commis-iion  ut 
$43  billion  The  Federal  information  lo- 
cator system  .^hould  enable  Federal  agen- 
cies to  determine  if  the  information  they 
want  is  already  available  elsewhere  In 
the  Federal  Government,  thereby  elimi- 
nating duiilicativc  mfoimation  requests 

The.se  three  provisions,  in  my  view,  are 
the  core  of  this  legislation  However,  for 
purposes  of  legislative  history,  I  want  to 
speak  to  a  few  add  tional  quesMons 
which,  in  my  view,  merit  discussion 

There  has  been  some  question  raised 
whether  this  bill  is  intended  to  reach 
information  requests  put  out  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  Impose  no 
duty  on  the  recipient  to  respond.  It  is 
Although  we  are  chiefly  concerned  about 
the  burden  impo.sed  on  the  American 
people  by  paperwork  they  have  no  choice 
about  answering,  we  arc  also  concerned 
about  paperwork  that  can  freely  wind  up 
m  the  wastebasket — and  often  does. 

Whether  responses  to  a  request  for 
information  are  voluntary,  required  to 
obtain  a  benefit,  or  mandatory,  no  in- 
formation request  should  ever  go  out 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mination that  it  is  nece.s.sary.  If  it  Is  not, 
necessary  it  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  and,  as  often  as  not,  an  Insult 
to  the  recipient  A  case  in  point  was  re- 
cently called  to  my  attention  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Dunklin  'Mo.i  Daily  Demo- 
crat, in  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "What 
Paperwork  Victor.'' "  I  recommend  It 
to  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Director 
of  the  nfflce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Paperwork  Victory? 

We  confess  some  nmiisement  tinged  with 
Irony  at  a  statement  released  this  week  by 
US  Sen  John  Danforfh  declRrlng  "Con- 
gress Is  one  step  cioser  to  victory  in  the  war 
agBlnst  federal  paperwork  "  The  Missouri 
iRwmakfr  was  nnnounclnp  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  AfTalrs 
is  soon  expected  to  report  out  the  Chlles- 
Danforth  bill  to  set  controls  on  the  'phenom- 
enal number  of  federal  forms  that  flood 
out  of  Washington."  to  use  Danforth's  own 
words 

Almist  In  the  same  mall  we  received  an 
example  of  one  of  those  "phenomenal  num- 
ber of  federal  forms  '  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  This  particular  one  came  from  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  in  the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  within  the 
Public  Health  -Service  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
US  Department  of  Health  nnd  Human  Serv- 
ices Readers  who  mav  think  were  Joking 
alMut  this  particular  federal  ajjency  should 
know  that  It  Is  not  only  real  but  sending 
out  Information  right  and  left  page  after 
page  of  It.  and  that  there  really  Is  such  a 
title  for  an  agency  By  the  time  an  employee 
Of  the  agency  Identifies  where  find  for  whom 
he  works   he  must  be  exhausted 
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This  particular  mailing  had  four  separate 
parts;  a  cover  letter,  a  questionnaire,  an  8- 
p.i^'e  bulletin  and  an  enclosed  return  enve- 
lope The  purpose  of  this  par'tlcular  mailing 
was  to  determine  whether  this  newspaper 
w.inted  to  conliiiue  to  receive  the  agency  s 
Information  and  Keatvire  Service  To  qualify 
for  receipt  the  newspaper  was  being  asked 
to  complete  a  page-long  questionnaire  ask- 
ing for  a  variety  of  information  ranging 
from  occupation  to  "organlisatlon  setting" 
to  major  ureas  of  interest. 

We  refer  Sen  Danforth  to  this  particular 
agency,  whose  title  Is  too  lony  to  be  repeated 
!n  this  brief  space,  as  one  sejrnien*.  of  the 
federal  government  which  has  yet  to  learn 
of  the  corrective  forces  of  the  Chlles-Dan- 
forth   bill 

P  S  :  We  decided  the  agency's  malllngB 
weren't  worth  the  trouble  of  the  question- 
naire 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Such  stories  are 
common  Let  me  make  it  clear,  therefore, 
that  by  this  legislation  we  intend  that 
Federal  agencies  and  OMB  intensely 
scrutinize  all  paperwork  requests  of  the 
j)ublic  The  fact  that  responses  to  a  re- 
quest for  information  are  voluntary  is 
no  excuse  for  agency  heads  or  OMB  to 
let  down  their  guard.  Indeed  it  is  such 
requests,  as  often  as  not.  that  fuel  public 
saspicion — and  rightfully  so — about  the 
waste  of  tax  dollars. 

This  brings  me,  then,  to  another  aspect 
of  this  legislation  that,  in  my  view, 
merits  special  notice  Section  3504ic)'3i 
C'  of  the  bill  states  that  one  of  the 
Director's  duties  in  reviewing  paperwork 
requests  will  be  to  insure  that  they  "con- 
tain a  statement  to  inform  the  person 
receiving  the  request  why  the  informa- 
tion is  being  collected  'andi  how  it  is  to 
be  used"  This  provision  was  added  to  the 
bll  at  my  request.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  fill  out  a  lot  of 
forms.  It  ought  to  at  least  have  the  com- 
mon decency  to  tell  them  why  they  are 
doing  it  This  does  not  have  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive statement — but  it  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  informative  And — 
this  should  go  without  saying — it  should 
be  in  plain  English.  I  expect  that  the 
Director  of  the  OMB  will  be  diligent  in 
policing  this  reauirement  In  my  opinion, 
fewer  forms  will  end  up  in  wastebaskets 
if  somebody  takes  the  time  to  explain  to 
the  people  getting  them  why  they  are 
needed.  In  addition,  in  the  process  of 
figuring  out  how  to  explain  why  a  form 
.sho'ild  be  answered,  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat  may  discover  that  there 
rea'lv  are  not  very  good  reasons — and 
abandon  the  effort. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  despite  our  intention  that  all  Gov- 
ernment paperwork  be  subject  to  review, 
the  committee  placed  important  limita- 
tions on  that  review.  In  certain  areas, 
our  concern  with  controlling  the  burden 
of  Government  paperwork  was  over- 
shadowed by  greater  concerns 

For  example,  it  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood bv  evervone  interested  in  th*s 
legislation  that  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  to  review  proposed  infor- 
mation collection  requests  applies  only  to 
collections  of  information  conducted  or 
^ponsored  by  a  Federal  agency.  Thus,  re- 
search protects  funded  bv  a  grant  or  co- 
operative agreement  are  not,  under  ordi- 


nary circumstances,  subject  to  the  paper- 
w  ork  controls  of  this  act  As  the  commit- 
tee made  clear  in  its  report,  the  only  cir- 
cumstances under  which  collections  of 
mformat.on  are  considered  to  be  con- 
ducted or  '  spoiisored  '  by  a  Federal 
agency  are  wliere 

First,  the  agency  itself  conducts  the 
collection. 

Second,  the  agency  uses  a  procurement 
contract  to  oiitam  information  by  way 
of  a  contractor:  or 

Third,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
grant  or  cooperative  agreement  specif- 
ically require  that  collections  of  infor- 
mation be  subject  to  the  clearance  re- 
quirements of  the  act 

The  Federal  grant  system  is  already  a 
maze  of  redtape  and  regulations  for  the 
hapless  recipient  of  Federal  grants.  Al- 
though we  are  concerned  that  recipients 
of  Federal  grants  use  public  resources 
wisely  and  be  sensitive  to  the  burden 
w  hich  their  requests  for  information  may 
impose,  we  do  not  believe  it  ad\"isable  to 
subject  grant  recipients  to  paperwork  re- 
views by  OMB,  I  might  add  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  this  decision  by  the  commit- 
tee afTirms  current  practice. 

Other  reser\ations  in  the  bill  derive 
from  the  committee's  concern  that,  in 
our  zeal  to  control  paperwork,  we  not 
subvert  other  important  governmental 
purposes  This  bill  is  a  paperwork 
bill — and  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
minimize  the  burden  of  Federal  pa- 
perwork on  the  American  people. 
Where,  for  example,  concerns  were 
voit^ed  that  the  bill  might  adversely 
affect  Federal  law  enforcement,  intel- 
ligence, or  counterintelligence  efforts, 
or  national  security  or  defense,  the 
committee  acted  to  limit  paperwork 
reviews.  Further,  with  respect  to  policy 
questions  affecting  the  acquisition  of 
lelecomunications  equipment,  when  con- 
cern was  expressed  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  increase  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  review- 
agency  acquisition  policies  under  Public 
Law  89-3D6  ahe  Brooks  Act'  the  com- 
mittee— at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration— acted  to  expressly  reject  any 
such  interpretation  of  this  legislation. 
Call  it  what  you  want,  this  bill  is  a  paper- 
work bill.  It  IS  concerned  with  informa- 
tion management.  Period.  Amendments 
accepted  by  the  Senate  today  further 
clarify  this  issue. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  achieve  its  goal 
of  reducing  government  paperwork,  how- 
ever. It  is  important  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Independent  agencies  I  use 
the  term  "cooperation"  advisedly,  for — 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  brought  the 
independent  agencies  back  into  the  fold, 
subjecting  them,  once  again  to  OMB  re- 
view—"we  have  given  the  independent 
agencies  the  very  important  power  to 
void  OMB  directives. 

Several  members  of  the  committee, 
niyself  among  them,  did  not  readily  em- 
brace the  notion  of  giving  independent 
agencies  the  power  to  override  OMB  de- 
cisions. Those  o'  us  who  arp  tr-'u^le'l  by 
the  unaccountablllty  of  the  regulatory 
bureaucracy  were  unhappy  with  the 
prospect  of  the  override  authority  being 
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U5ed  to  subvert  the  purposes  of  thU  legts- 
lalioii  Noneihele.ss.  we  accepted  the 
override  as  the  necessary  price  for 
achievlnu  OMB  review  of  the  paperwork 
put  out  by  mdepfiulont  agencies  It  is 
expected  by  those  of  us  who  support  this 
legislation  that  this  authority  will  be 
viewed  by  the  agencies  a.s  a  privilese  and 
not  a  riBhl--a  safeguard  against  over- 
reaching by  OMB--a  power  of  last  resort 
to  be  used  spurmKl>  In  thi.s  regard  the 
indei^endent  anencics  will  be  well  advised 
to  study  the  requirement  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 3507' c  I  that  all  overrides  t>e  certi- 
fied to  the  Director,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  over- 
ride Should  the  aKencies  prove  Incapable 
of  adequate  explanations  for  their  use  of 
the  override,  the  Congre.s.s  niiiy  fln<l  u 
advl.sable  to  reassess  and  more  tightly 
define  the  authority  or  do  away  with  It 
altogether 

Finally.  I  want  to  dl.scuss  section  3512 
of  the  bin,  the  -public  protection'  sec- 
tion Much  has  been  made  of  the  rlghus 
this  section  provides  persons  who  receive 
"bootleK  "  forms,  forms  which  have  not 
gone  through  the  clearance  process— but 
should  have  and  fail  to  carry  an  OMB 
control  number  Section  3512  makes  it 
clear  that,  after  necember  31  1981  such 
Information  collection  requests  can  be 
Ignored  by  the  tieople  who  get  them  This 
should  serve  as  an  important  deterrent 
to  any  thoughts  agencies  might  have  of 
cutting  corners,  and  it  Is  an  Important 
protection 

But  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  as  well 
that  section  3512  arts  ns  an  lmix)rtant 
limitation  on  the  ability  of  any  person 
to  challenge  the  legitlmacv  of  a  request 
for  information  by  resort  to  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  The  reforms  to  be 
eflected  by  this  bill  are  administrative 
reforms  If  enforced  conscientiously  they 
should  achieve  a  slKnlflcant  reduction  In 
Federal  paperwork  burdens  But  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  this  goal  Is  to 
be  accomplished  through  administrative 
action 

We  are  not  seeking  to  reduce  pniitT- 
work  by  creating  judicial  remedies  for 
people  who  want  to  challenge  paper- 
work requests  they  receive  from  tlie  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Therefore,  the  report 
makes  clear  that  the  circumstances 
which  entitle  a  person  to  Ignore  an  In- 
formation collection  request  under  sec- 
tion 3512 — that  Is,  the  absence  of  a  cur- 
rent control  number  or  the  absence  of 
a  statement  to  the  efTect  that  the  In- 
formation collection  request  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act — 
are  "the  only  circumstances  under  which 
a  person  may  justify  the  failure  to  main- 
tain Information  for  or  provide  infor- 
mation to  anv  agency  when  otherwise 
required,  by  reliance  on  this  act  " 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  Is  concerned  the  process  of 
determining  the  validity  of  an  informa- 
tion collection  request  is  fairly  cut  and 
dried   As  the  report  states 

If  an  information  cfillertlon  request  dis- 
plays n  rurrrnt  control  numbrr  or  states 
that  the  request  Is  not  sublect  to  this  Act. 
it  Is  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Lawsuits  which  seek  to  challenge  the 
necessity  or  burden  of  Information  col- 
lection reque.st-s  cannot  therefore  be 
grounded  on  the  provisions  of  this  act 


Mr  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment I  believe  we  have  succeeded  in 
writing  legislation  which  holds  great 
promise  for  reducing  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral paperwork  I  have  long  believed  that 
one  of  the  mast  important  tasks  facing 
any  President  serious  about  controlling 
(iovernment  paperwork  is  the  appoint- 
ir.ciU  of  an  OMB  Director  who  has  the 
determination  and  resolve  to  say  No' 
to  pai>erwoik  demands  by  Federal  agen- 
c.es  This  legislation  gives  the  OMB  Di- 
rector that  power  I  hope  it  Is  used  well 
Nonelhele.s.s.  I  caution  my  colleagues 
not  to  become  so  enamored  of  the  re- 
forms promised  by  this  legislation  as  to 
lorget  our  own  responsibility  to  control 
Federal  paperwork  The  job  of  fighting 
Oovernment  regulation  and  the  paper- 
work It  brings  begins  here  Whatever 
accomplishments  we  may  achieve  today, 
we  have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  applaud 
the  |iurp<ise  of  this  legislation,  which  Is 
I')  t>ermit  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
function  m  as  efficient  a  manner  as  jxis- 
siblf  while  reducing  the  blizzard  of 
liat)er\vork  that  confronts  our  citizens 
However  I  have  been  concerned  that  the 
method  used  to  accomplish  this  worth- 
while goal--particularly  the  provision 
that  all  agencv  recordkeeping  require- 
ments be  cleared  by  OMB — could  be  used 
tn  undeniilne  substantive  programs  For 
•Althout  adequate  Information  on  which 
to  base  Its  decisions  an  agency  cannot 
function 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
made  very  clear  that  nothlni:  In  the  bill 
in  any  way  affects  OMB  s  authority  over 
substantive  policies  and  programs,  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  the  civil 
riKhts  laws  The  bill  itself  so  states  at 
section  3518'e'  I  believe  this  Is  the  cor- 
rect po.iltion 

However,  the  line  between  substance 
and  procedure  Is  not  always  entirely 
rlear  While  I  do  not  believe  OMBs  au- 
Uiority  over  any  program,  whether  It  Is 
worker  safety  or  pure  food  and  drugs, 
should  be  or  Is  Increased  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  particularly  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  civil  rights  programs  Civil 
rights  programs,  unlike  many  of  the 
other  programs  covered  by  Uiis  bill,  are 
grounded  m  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  As  such,  thev  are  entitled  to  every 
passible  protection  from  political  Inter- 
ference 

Further,  many  of  these  programs 
simply  cannot  be  enforced  without  the 
collection  of  data  Even  If  the  Informa- 
tion requested  may  seem  burdeivsome  to 
some  Its  collection  is  especially  Impor- 
tant in  the  area  of  civil  rights  I  have 
no  objection  to  OMB  reviewing  infor- 
mation requests  from  civil  rights  or  any 
other  agencies  to  assure  that  the  infor- 
mation IS  collected  in  the  least  burden- 
some manner  consistent  with  the  statu- 
torv  purpo.se,  and  Is  not  duplicative  But 
I  will  not  Idly  sUnd  by  If  it  appears  that 
anv  substantive  civil  rights  program  is 
being  sacrificed  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
permits  this  and  that  is  why  I  can  sup- 
port It  But  I  will  be  watching  its  im- 
plemenUtion  very  carefully 
•  Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President  one  of 
my  mam  concerns  since  coming  to  the 


Senate  hais  been  the  costly  burden  im- 
po.sed  on  American  businesses  and  con- 
samers  by  unnecessary  and  excessive 
Oovernment  paperwork  and  redtape  The 
paperwork  burden  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  small  businesses  whose  own- 
ers are  diverted  from  the  necessary  tasks 
of  producing  goods  and  serving  cus- 
tomers 

1  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  8  1411, 
which  IS  an  important  step  to  bring  Fed- 
eral paperwork  and  the  redtape  monster 
under  control 

At  present,  no  one  in  the  sprawling 
I'jHleral  bureaucracy  has  authority  to 
curb  and  cut  back  on  needless  paperwork 
demands  Tlus  bill  marks  the  first  official 
Government  recognition  that  paperwork 
and  redtape  impose  a  significant  cost  on 
bus.ne.sses  and  consumers  and  divert  re- 
sources from  other  productive  uses 

The  paperwork  reduction  bill  we  are 
voting  on  today  is  an  important  step  at 
correcting  this  situation  and  1  am  pleased 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  providing 
the  legi.slation  that  is  needed  to  overhaul 
our  paperwork  procedures 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagiies.  Senator 
Chiles  and  Senator  DANronTH,  for  thrir 
good  efforts  on  this  bill  and  urge  imme- 
diate adoption  of  this  measure  • 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  any 
move  we  make  to  improve  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  universally  applauded  by  the 
American  public  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  so-called  protest  vote  recorded  on 
November  4  was  not  directed  at  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  party,  but  at  the  pro- 
liferation of  rules  and  regulations  and 
multiplicity  of  forms  and  directives 
which  are  inundating  the  private  sector 
This  paperwork  blizzard  is  not  only  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars,  but  It  Is  Increas- 
ingly invading  the  private  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  impinging  on  their  rights 
and  liberties 

We  could  recite  horror  stories  of  nin- 
awav  redtape  for  hours  and  even  days. 
but  It  would  only  add  to  the  paperwork 
burden  of  this  Record  I  confine  my 
coments  to  onlv  one  recent  example  Last 
summer  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  impased  complex  new  acountlng 
rules  for  federally  sponsored  research 
carried  uul.  on  university  campuses  One 
of  the.se  regulations  dealt  with  proce- 
dures by  which  universities  must  keep 
track  of  time  and  effort  of  their  profes- 
sors, to  keep  track  of  research  activities 
the  Government  is  paying  for  One  ma- 
jor university  estimates  that  this  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  reports  It  must 
send  to  Washington  from  3.000  to  80,000 
a  year 

Mr  President  this  is  Important  legis- 
lation which  I  wholeheartedly  cosponsor 
And  I  further  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  Mr  cmLcs'  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  legislation  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  helping  to  make  the 
word    bureaucracy  "  respectable  again 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President  third 
reading 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendm<»nt  If  there 
b  •  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 
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as 


The      committee      amendment 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readmg  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
QUfsi  on  13.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill   (S    1411)    was  passed. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Later  the  following  occurred : ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  6410,  which  is  the  companion  paper- 
work reduction  bill,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration;  that 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken, 
and  that  in  l.eu  thereof  the  Senate  bill, 
S  1411,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  to- 
day, be  inserted;  that  the  bill  H.R,  6410 
be  advanced  to  third  reading,  passed,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the 
Uble.  and  the  bill  S  1411  be  indefinitely 
postponed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  what  this  does  is  to  substitute  the 
House  bill  for  the  bill  already  passed, 
and  we  will  send  the  Senate  version  of 
that  bill  to  conference.  I  think  the  action 
14  warranted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob.ection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


of  preventing  accidents  and  rendering  speedy 
assistance  to  persons  sustaining  accidents, 
to  solicit  contributions  of  money,  services. 
and  other  property  for.  and  generally  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  cirrying  out.  the  fore- 
going purposes  In  every  way 

scxvicE  or  pRocEsa 

Sec  4  With  respect  to  service  of  process. 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  In  which  it  carries  on  lu  actlvl- 
•-les  in  furtherance  of  Its  corporate  purposes 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sic  5  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
:nembers  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation 

BOARD  or  DIRECTORS:   COMPOSmON: 
RESPONSlBlLrrlES 

Sec  6  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
:'. V  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  \<.here 
incorporated 


ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  12  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  duniig  the  preceding 
calendar  year  The  report  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document 

RESERVATION     OP    RIGHT     TO     AMEND    OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress 

DEPiNrrioN  or  "state" 

Sec    14   For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 

State"   includes   the   District   of   Columbia. 

the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 

territories    and    i>ossession&    of    the    L'nued 

States 

tax    EXEMPT   STATUS 

Sec  15  The  corporation  shall  retain  Its 
status  as  an  organiEatlon  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion as  provided  in  the  Interna:  Revenue 
Code  If  the  corporation  fails  to  retain  such 
s'.Htus  the  charter  granted  hereby  shall 
expire 


SAFETY   AND  HEALTH   IN   SKIING 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
."■entatives  on  S   43, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
!ore  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resohed.   That    the   bill    from   the   Senate 

S   43)    entitled  "An   Act   to  promote  safety 

»nd  health  In  skiing  and  other  outdoor  wln- 

'■«r  recreational  activities'  ,  do  pass  with  the 

rollowing  amendment: 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
»r.(l  Insert 

CHARTER 

Section  1  National  Ski  Patrol  System  In- 
corporated,   a   corporation   organized   under 

■f  :«•*>  o.'  the  States  of  .Vpa  "i  orit  awi  Colo- 
•»ao  Is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and 
ranted  a  Federal   charter. 

POWERS 

Sec  2  National  Ski  Patrol  System  Incor- 
?or»te(l  hereinafter  referred  to  a&  the 
corporation-  1  sh.all  have  only  those  powers 
Panted  to  It  through  Its  bylaws  and  articles 
^.  incorporation  filed  In  the  States  where  it 
•!  incorporated 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sic  3  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
D.t'.n„'  '°  P'-omote,  in  any  and  all  ways, 
?»«..-  ^''"''^^  educational  and  clMc 
^provement     activities,     public     safety     in 

Srr,H'''t"^'  ''"^°"'  '""'t'"K  the^gen- 
V:lrl       ^'  foregoln?   the  dl.ssemlnatlon  of 

s^Cf  ^•o'""^"^    local    patrols,    con- 

Lmf^         competent   skiers   trained    in   the 
^ministration  of  first  aid.  for  the  purpose 


orncERs  or  corporation 
Sec  7  The  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  the  same 
as  is  provided  for  In  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  Stale  or  States  where 
incorporated 

restrictions 

Sec  8  la)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  anv  mem- 
ber, officer  or  director  of  the  corporation  or 
be  distributed  to  any  such  person  during  the 
life  of  this  charter  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
'.  lijn  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  compensation  to  offlcers 
of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement  for 
actual  necessary  expenses  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors 

lb)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation 

(di  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividend* 

UABiLrrr 

Sec  9  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 

BOOKS    AND    RECORDS       INSPECTIO.N 

Sec  10  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  corporation  involving  any  of  its  mem- 
bers the  board  of  directors,  or  any  commit- 
tee having  authority  under  the  board  of 
directors  The  corporation  shall  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote  All  tiooks  and  records  of  such  corpo- 
ration may  be  Inspected  by  any  member 
having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  rea.sonable  time  However 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  contravene  any  applicable  State  law 

AUDIr    or    FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  11  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of 
private  corporations  established  under  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  Augu.5t  30,  1964  i36 
use  1101  I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  t.he 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"1 51)  National  Ski  Patrol  System.  Incor- 
porated". 


•  Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  National  Ski  Patrol  System 
Rejognition  Act  is  about  to  become  pub- 
lic law,  having  been  fully  considered  and 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
The  road  to  reach  this  point  has  been 
long,  primarily  because  of  the  special  na- 
ture of  Federal  charters.  Congress  has 
rightly  guarded  these  privileges  so  that 
they  and  the  organizations  which  have 
earned  the  honor  of  holding  one  are  not 
devalued. 

I  share  the  view  that  charters  should 
not  be  issued  indiscriminately.  'While 
there  are  thousands  of  worthy  organiza- 
tions which  may  benefit  from  the  pres- 
tige of  holding  a  congressional  charter, 
not  all  of  these  cam  meet  the  standards 
established  by  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  implied  by  these  guidelines. 
I  do  not  begrudge  my  colleagues  the 
lime  they  have  spent  examining  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System,  its  purposes, 
achievements,  and  cooperative  relation- 
ships With  other  public  service  organiza- 
tions, including  the  US  Government. 
This  is  a  necessary  part  of  evaluation 
and  I  encourage  similar  scrutmy  of  sub- 
sequent petitions  to  Congress  from  oth- 
er oiganizations. 

I  also  encourage  organizations  seeking 
a  charter  to  be  fully  prepared  to  show 
specifically  how  they  meet  the  standards 
for  Federal  charters  and  how  they  plan 
to  assist  the  public. 

I  am  delighted,  however,  that  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol  System  and  its  23.000 
members  nationwide  will  be  so  honored 
by  the  96th  Congress  These  men  and 
women  have  been  unselfish  m  their  devo- 
tion to  public  safety  both  on  and  off  the 
ski  slopes.  Their  effectiveness  in  render- 
ing emergency  first  aid  and  search  and 
rescue  services  has  been  well  documented 
by  physicians,  nurses,  and  hospitals  in 
cases  of  automobile  accidents,  drown- 
ings, heart  attacks,  and  choking  as  well 
as  in  skiing  and  winter  sports  accidents. 
In  view  of  this  service,  a  charter  is  an 
ar)nropriate  form  of  congressional  recog- 
nition. 

Mr  President,  th^re  have  been  many 
people  who  have  tirelessly  helced  in  get- 
tine  this  measure  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  I  would  like  to  express  my 
public  appreciation  to  them.  In  the  Sen- 
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ate.  82  of  our  rollra^ues  cowponsorfd  S 
43.  but  I  would  like  to  speclflcally  men- 
tion Senators  Thviiyond  Cannon,  and 
Heinz  who  participated  in  our  heannK 
and  to  Senator  Kinnidv  who  graciou.slv 
chaired  the  hearing  and  provided  needed 
support  all  along  the  way 

In  the  Hou5e,  I  woixld  like  to  say  thanks 
to  Representative  Jack  Krup  who  spon- 
sored the  House  companion  bill.  H  R 
2279  It  wa-s  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  him  and  his  .staff  assistant.  Mr 
Michael  Castlne  The  measure  could  not 
have  proceeded  but  for  the  understand- 
ing and  interest  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Uiw  Subcommittee  Rep- 
resentative OtoRcr  Danielson  and  the 
ranking  minontv  member  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee.  Repre- 
sentative ROBIKT  McClory 

Their  staffs  a-ssisted  a  great  deal  in 
laving  the  groundwork  m  the  House  for 
hearings  and  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee markui^s  and  for  keeping  me  well 
informed  of  House  progress  on  the  bill 
Mr  Jim  Lauer  and  Mr  Alan  Coffev  de- 
serve our  appreciation  in  this  retfard 
There  are  many  others  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  to 
evervone  who  believed  In  the  efTlcacv  of 
this  legislation  and  helped  to  bring  It  to 
this  point  on  behalf  of  the  National  Ski 
Patrol  Svstem    I  siiv  thank  vou  • 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President 
on  behalf  of  Mr    KtNNfDv  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL      HISTORIC      PR^-SFRVA- 
TION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr   President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No   1150,  H  R  5496 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

\  bi;i  iHR  M9fii  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  PTe«erv»ti<in  Art  of  Ii»6fl  and  for 
other  purpo8«5 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill 

•  Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President,  this 
measure,  which  has  t>een  cleared  on  both 
sides,  would  reauthorize  the  existing  na- 
tional historic  preservation  program  and 
make  a  number  of  Improvements  and  In- 
novations In  the  historic  preservation 
program  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  bills  major  pro- 
visions appear  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point 

H  R  5496  would  provide  for 
Continuation  of  the  National  Regis- 
ter with  national.  State  and  local  sig- 
nificance, while  properties  deemed  of  na- 
tional significance  will  t»e  designated  as 
"National  Historic  landmarks 

Development  and  revision  of  regula- 
tions for  the  nomination  of  properties 
to  the  National  Register  that  Include  no- 
tification, appeals,  and  local  government 
participation 

Uniform  documentation  and  curatorl- 
cal  procedures  for  properties,  sites,  arti- 
facts, and  records. 


Revision  of  regulations  to  govern  the 
State  historic  preservation  programs  re- 
quiring appointment  of  a  State  historic 
preservation  offlcer  to  administer  the  fol- 
lowing program  components 

Comprehensive  survey  and  inventory. 

Nomination  of  eligible  proix-rties  to  the 
Niitional  Register. 

Comprehensive  statewide  hLstonc  pres- 
ervation plan. 

Public  Information,  education,  and 
training  concerning  the  Federal  and 
State  programs. 

Designation  of  a  State  review  board. 

Coot)eration  with  local  governments. 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  citizens. 

Certification  of  qualified  local  govern- 
ments fur  mrrcased  partUMpation . 

Malchinti  K'rants-m-aid  for  proJ»?cts 
and  proKram^s  m  the  Slates  and  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  HisUinc  Preservation. 

Education  and  traimng  programs  for 
public  offlcials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Grants  made  under  this  act  will  not 
t)e  taxable  a*  income, 

A  sum  of  70  percent  Federal  funding 
match  for  survey  and  planning  at  State 
•ind   lo<-al   levels. 

.\  sum  of  10  percent  of  State  appor- 
tionment to  be  earmarketl  for  local  gov- 
enunents  that  are  certified  or  working 
iiiward  certification; 

When  the  appropriation  exceeds  $65 
million  for  a  single  vear  half  of  the 
excess  will  be  eammrked  for  certified 
IcK-al  governments     and 

The  suni  of  $150  million  authorization 
through  1987,  the  current  level  of  au- 
thorization 

Federal  agency  responsibility  to  In- 
1  hide 

Designat'on  of  a  historic  preservation 
ofTlcer  in  each  agency. 

Recordinn  of  data  in  event  building 
listed  or  eligible  must  be  altered  or  de- 
st  roved. 

A  higher  standard  will  apply  when  a 
Federal  undertaking  will  affect  a  Na- 
tional  Historic   Landmark, 

Data  recovery  requirements  with  rea- 
sonable costs  potentiallv  being  passed 
onto  h'-eivsees   permittees,  or  grantees. 

Lease  provision  with  use  of  proceeds 
to  defrav  preservation  costs  of  other 
protxTties  wilhm  the  agency's  jurisdic- 
tion, and 

Preservation  activity  re-a.<9onable  costs 
mav  be  assumed  by  the  agency  or  passed 
on  to  licensees  or  permittees 

The  Department  of  the  Intennr  may 
accept  donations  and  bequests  of  money 
and  per.sonal  prr>(.>ertv  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program  ajs  well  as  easements. 

Exemption  from  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act, 

Reimbursement  of  private  attorneys' 
fees  in  civil  action  brought  in  any  US. 
district  court  as  the  court  deems  reason- 
able 

A  loan  insurance  program  for  National 
Re,ii.ster  properties. 

Recognition  of  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Building  .^rts. 

Report  on  intangible  cultural  re- 
sources within  2  years  In  cooperation 
with   the  American  Folklife  Center. 

The  council,  in  cooperation  with 
Treasury,  shall  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 


eral tax  laws  and  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram Within  1  year  of  enactment 

There  were  manv  people  and  organl- 
zatioas  who  have  helped  make  this  bill 
po.vsible  Rather  than  recite  th  m  all  at 
thus  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
CoNr.RE.s.sioNAi.  RECORD  of  Novemt>er  17, 
1980  on  page*!  29826-29828.  and  add 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Senate  for 
their  help 

Mr  President.  I  move  the  passage  of 
H  R  5496  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  The  bUl 
IS  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  H  R  5496'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  pa.ssed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  recoivsider  the  vote  by  which 
l.ie  bill  was  passed 

.Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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GASOHOL  COMPETITION  ACT 
OP    1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  messaKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S  2251 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Seiiate  the  followne  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Kf^ohrd  rha:  -he  bill  from  the  Senate 
S  2251)  entitled  ■■.\n  Act  to  amend  the 
Oavton  Aft  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  credit  Instruments  In  the  purcha.'ie  of 
{(asohol  do  pa&s  »l;h  the  follown^;  amend- 
ment 

Strike   out    all    after   the   enacting   clause, 
find  Inner;    That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  a.s  the 
(■ia«oh(jl   Competition   Art  of    1980' 

Sic  a  The  Clayton  Act  Is  amended  bv  re- 
deslK'naring  section  26  as  section  27  and  bv 
inserting  after  section  25  the  following  ne* 
section 

"Sic  2fl  (ai  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sec;  Idii  lb).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce  In  the  course  of 
s  irh  commerce  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Im- 
pose anv  condition  restriction  agreement  or 
understanding  that  — 

■  (1.  limits  the  use  uf  credit  lnstr\iments 
In  anv  transaction  concerning  the  sale  re- 
sale or  transfer  of  gasohol  or  other  synthetic 
motor  fuel  of  equivalent  usability  In  any 
•  ase  in  which  there  is  no  similar  limitation 
on  transactions  concerning  such  persons 
conventional  motor  fuel    or 

■■|2)  otherwise  unreasonably  discriminates 
against  or  unreajKinably  llmlu  the  sale,  re- 
sale or  transfer  of  gasotiol  or  other  synthetic 
motor  fuel  of  equivalent  usability  In  »ny 
case  In  which  such  synthetic  or  conventional 
motor  fuel  is  sold  for  use  consumption,  or 
resale  within  the  United  States 

"(bill)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  Is  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  shall  preclude  anv  person  relerred 
to  In  subsection  lai  from  imposing-  a  reason- 
able fee  for  credit  on  the  sale,  resale  or 
transfer  of  the  gasohol  or  other  synthetic  mo- 
tor fuel  referred  to  In  sub.sectlon  <ai  if  such 
fee  equals  no  more  'haii  the  actual  costs  to 
Siich  person  of  extending  that  credit 

.2)  The  prohibitions  in  this  section  shall 
not  paply  to  any  person  who  makes  available 
sufncienl  supplies  of  gasohol  and  other  syn- 


thetic motor  fuels  of  equivaJent  usability  to 
satisfy  his  customers'  needs  for  such  prod- 
ucts. If  the  gasohol  and  other  synthetic  fuels 
are  made  available  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  such  p>er»on's  conventional 
motor  fuel  products  are  made  available 

•■i3)    Nothing  in  this  section  shall  — 

•lA)  preclude  any  person  referred  to  in 
lubsectlon  (a)  from  requiring  reasonable 
latieling  of  pvimps  dispensing  the  gasohol  or 
other  synthetic  motor  fuel  referr»d  to  In  sub- 
section (a  i  to  Indicate,  as  appropriate,  that 
luch  gasohol  or  other  synthetic  motor  fuel 
11  not  manufactured,  distributed,  or  sold  by 
inch  person; 

•■(B)  preclude  such  person  from  issuing 
appropriate  disclaimers  of  product  liability 
for  damage  resulting  from  use  of  the  gasohol 
or  other  synthetic  motor  fuel; 

■■(C)  require  such  person  to  provide  ad- 
vertising 8upf>ort  for  the  gasohol  or  other 
synthetic  motor  fuel,  or 

"iDl  require  such  person  to  furnish  or 
provide  at  such  person's  own  expense.  »ny 
additional  pumps,  tanks  or  other  related 
facilities  required  for  the  sale  of  the  gasohol 
or  other  synthetic  motor  fuel 

•■(cl  As  used  In  this  section,  'United  States' 
includes  the  several  States  the  District  of 
Columbia  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  InsiUar  posses.slon  or  other  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ' 

•  Mr  METZENBAUM  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  House  colleagues  for 
acting  so  expeditiously  on  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  when  I  say 
that  without  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
Mr  Hughes,  the  bill's  manager,  Mr 
RoDiNo  the  chairman  of  the  Judic'ary 
Committee,  and  Mr  McClory,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
among  others,  we  would  not  be  enacting 
this  bill  Into  law  today 

Mr  DOLE  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question' 

Mr  METZENBAUM  I  yield 

Mr  DOLE.  I  join  my  good  friend  from 
Onio  in  his  lemarks  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation as  well  to  our  House  col- 
leagues 

I  understand  the  House  attached  two 
amendments  to  our  bill.  Is  that  correcf 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Yes,  First,  the 
House  clarified  that  only  "unreasonable" 
discrimination  against  the  marketing  of 
ga.sohol  was  to  be  prohibited  by  th's  bill 

Second,  the  House  exempted  from  the 
bill's  proh'bltlons  those  oil  companies 
that  provide  their  franchisees  with  am- 
ple supplies  of  gasohol  and  other  svn- 
thetlc  motor  fuels,  so  long  as  the  com- 
pany does  not  attempt  to  avoid  the 
prohibitions  by  supplying  the  gasohol  or 
other  synfuels  on  unreasonable  terms 
and  conditions, 

Mr  DOLE  Ls  the  second  change  in  anv 
way  intended  to  legalize  conduct  by  the 
0:1  companies  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  Illegal  today? 

Mr  METZENBAUM,  No,  The  amend- 
ment Is  not  Intended  to  permit  oil  com- 
panies to  take  actions  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  gasohol  and  other  syn- 
fuels that  would  constitute  violations  of 
existing  antitrust  laws  Under  the  bill. 
as  amended,  if  an  oil  company  makes 
gasohol  available  to  Its  franchisees  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
quantities  adequate  to  meet  those  fran- 
chisees' needs,  the  company  is  exempt 
from  the  prohibitions  of  the  bill    This 


means  that  the  company  could  preclude 
Its  franchisees  from  selling  anyone  else's 
gasohol.  unless  the  franchisees  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  company's  actions 
*ould  otherwise  be  a  violation  of  exist- 
ing antitrust  laws.  Although  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes illegal  conduct  under  existing 
antitrust  laws,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  House  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
affect  that  law  one  way  or  the  other 

Mr.  DOLE  In  essence  then,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  be  completely 
neutral  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  franchisors'  con- 
duct under  existing  law? 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding.* 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^YRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONVEYING  OF  LAND  LOCATED  IN 
COLORADO  TO  UTE  MOUNTAIN 
UTE  TRIBE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  Hou.se  on  H.R  8112  and  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  and  second  time,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H  R  8112)  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
located  In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  in- 
terests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and 
to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy 
development 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
H.R.  8112  to  compensate  the  Ute  Moun- 
tain Ute  Indian  Tribe  for  an  injustice 
caused  by  congressional  error  Is  an  im- 
portant step  for  the  96th  Congress  to 
take  t)efore  adjournment.  By  giving  the 
tribe  some  Federal  land  in  Colorado  and 
some  money,  we  can  rectify  some  of  the 
unfair  treatment  this  tribe  has  received. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  this  bill,  which  Represent- 
ative Ray  KocovsEK  Introduced. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  an  unintentional  injustice 
brought  upon  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  in 
1835.  As  part  of  a  treaty  commitment, 
Congre5s  gave  the  Utes  land  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Congress,  however,  had  earlier  given 
15.000  acres  of  that  land  to  the  Navajo 
Trit)e  under  a  previous  treaty.  In  1972, 
a  U.S.  District  Court  ruled  that  this 
land — rich  In  oil.  gas.  and  mineral 
wealth — belongs  to  the  Navajos,  not  the 
Utes.  The  Utes.  therefore,  are  without 
land  Congress  meant  to  give  them  to 
settle  a  treaty. 

To  compensate  them  for  this  loss,  the 
bill  would  give  the  Utes  3.100  acres  of 
Federal  land,  now  managed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management — substan- 
tially less  than  the  15.000  acres  Congress 
originally  "gave"  the  Utes. 


The  bill  also  would  give  the  Utes  $4 
million  to  be  paid  over  3  years  to  replace 
the  far  greater  amount  in  gas  and  min- 
eral revenues  they  would  have  received 
from  the  New  Mexico  lands. 

The  total  value,  in  land  and  money,  the 
bill  would  give  the  Utes  is  far  less  than 
the  value  of  the  land  Congress  meant  to 
give  the  Utes  in  1895,  The  Utes,  however, 
are  willing  to  accept  the  smaller  amount 
of  land  and  money  as  full  settlement  for 
the  Injustice  done  by  congressional  error. 

The  granting  of  these  lands  to  the  Utes 
will  not  have  any  adverse  impact  on 
other  users,  as  these  lands  are  now  being 
used  solely  by  the  tribe  In  fact,  ELM 
has  Identified  these  lands  as  suitable  for 
transfer  to  the  tribe  The  Utes  would  pay 
taxes  on  this  newly  acquired  land.  Just 
as  they  do  for  the  land  they  now  own. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  the  least  Con- 
gress can  do  to  make  up  for  the  serioiis 
injustice  our  century-old  error  has 
created.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  biU 
IS  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  8112)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  USS  "INTREPID"  TO 
INTREPID  MUSEUM  FOLT^DA-nON. 
INCORPORATED 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stennis  I  ask  the  Chair 
Jay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  on  H.R.  8329. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  ( H  R  8329 1  to  allow  the  absolete 
aircraft  carrier  United  States  ship  Intrepid 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Intrepid  Museum 
Foundation  Incorporated  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  otherwise  applicable  sixty-day 
congressional  review  period 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  he  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  8329 ^  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  HOLDING  H  R    5888 
AT  THE   DESK 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  a.sk  uiianimoas  roiiseiU  that  H  R  5888 
an  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  death  beneflt-s  to 
survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  consideration  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 


UNIFYING  Rl'IJ>:S  FOR  PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS  ON  THE  INLAND 
WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD   Mr   President 
on  behalf  of  Mr    Cannon  I  a.vk  Ih.U  ihf 
Chair  lay   before   the  Senate   u   message 
from  the  House  on  H  R    6671 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by   title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  bill  iHR  9(1711  to  unlfv  thr  T\\\r*  for 
pre.  ciitUiK  rdlllsUius  on  the  Inland  waters  of 
the  United  States    and  fi>r  othei   purpii«e« 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr  President 

on  behalf  of  Mr  Cannon  I  infive  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  Us  ainendmont  ant! 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Boren'  iipponted 
Mr  Cannon.  Mr  Exon,  and  Mr  Dan- 
roRTH  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGE- 
MENT DISABILITY  DPTTERMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President  on  Fri- 
day the  Senate  passed  H  R  2510  a  bill 
to  permit  court  review  of  cases  involv- 
ing employees  who  are  involuntarily 
separated  from  the  civil  service  for  rea- 
sons of  disability  A  vital  part  of  civil 
service  reform  was  the  review  process 
for  official  actions  taken  against  Federal 
employees  Such  a.-tion.s  were  reviewable 
before  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  and.  thereafter  before  a  court  of 
appeals  Involuntary  disability  retire- 
ment determinations  however  through 
an  oversight,  escaped  all  impartial  re- 
view Such  determinations  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  are  final 

H  R  2510.  as  passed  by  the  House 
required  de  novo  hearings  by  the  Merit 
Board  and  then  by  a  Federal  Distri-l 
Court  for  involuntary  retirements  based 
on  a  suspected  mental  health  disability 
The  only  other  actions  receiving  the 
status  of  a  district  court  hearing  are 
discrimination  cases  pursuant  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  All  other  adverse  ac- 
tions in  the  civil  service  no  matter  how 
grievous,  are  reviewable  by  the  Merit 
Board  and  then  bv  a  court  of  appeals 
Such  review  is  sufficient  Impurtiality  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Federal  employ- 
ees Hence,  the  Governmental  AfTalr-. 
Committee  amended  the  bill  to  author- 
ize an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
from  the  Merit  Board's  decision  rather 


than  a  de  novo  hearing  in  the  district 
courts 

In  addition  I  understand  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  just  issued  reg- 
ulations that  will  insure  an  emplosee 
who  IS  susi>ected  of  a  mental  disability 
have  the  widest  (Kissible  latitude  in 
cho<iising  which  doctors  he  or  she  may 
go  to  for  a. I  examination  Such  a  choice 
Will  protect  the  emplovee  from  so-called 
"management    do-torv 


LAND-GRANT  COLLKGKS  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES HONOR  SENATOR  MIL- 
TON  R    YOUNG 

Mr  STI':VENS  Mr  President  the  di- 
vision of  Agriculture  of  the  National 
Ass(H'latlon  of  Stale  Universities  aiui 
Land-Grant  Colleges  reio^nized  two  re- 
•iring  Republican  Senator.s  at  a  recogiu- 
tion  dinner  during  their  annual  meeting 
at   Atlanta    Gii     this  v^eek 

The  National  Association  of  State 
l?niversities  and  Ijind-Grant  Colleges 
recogni/ed  Senator  Mil  t<in  R  Yovnc  for 
his  long  service  and  dedication  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  This  is  the  first  tunc 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  land-Grant  Colleges  has 
Kiven  such  recogiution 

Senator  Yovng  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  which  reads 

I  he  Divi.sion  of  Agriculture  of  the  Na- 
tlc^nal  Aa.soclat!on  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Orant  Colleges  is  proud  to  honor  Sen- 
ator MUton  R  Young.  A  Son  of  the  Soil  of 
North  D«kota  for  hl.i  long  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  American  agriculture  Senator 
Young  served  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  for  35  years  and  10  months 
lonjcer  than  any  other  member  }lls  agrlcui- 
lural  heritage  understanding  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  tus  pers.Thal  integrity  have  Influ- 
enced and  helped  shape  every  US  agricul- 
tural program  since  the  mid- 1940s  His 
concern  for  family  farmers  Is  manifested  m 
our  farm  commodity  programs  His  faith  and 
(.1  nfldence  in  rural  America  is  exhibited  In 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone  programs 
His  love  of  the  land  Is  evident  in  his  worlc  on 
soli  and  water  conservation  His  hopes  for 
the  future  are  embodied  in  his  long  and  un- 
wavering support  of  agricultural  research, 
extension  and  education 

Senator  Young  has  served  agriculture 
America  and  the  people  of  the  world  faith- 
fully and  well   November  17   1980 

Senator  Henry  Bellmon  was  the  main 
speaker  for  the  banquet  and  was  also 
recognized  for  his  longstanding  interest 
m  and  support  for  agriculture  research 
activities  designed  to  enhance  the  pro- 
duction and  well  being  of  rural  America 
and  the  entire  Nation 

The  contributions  of  both  these  men 
will  long  be  remembered  and  I  consider 
it  my  privilege  and  honor  to  have  served 
with  them 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

At  11  53  am.  a  message  from  the 
House  delivered  bv  Mr  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Ser.ato  to  the  bill  HR  4084' 
to  provide  for  a  cooperative  agreement 
t)etween  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  state  of  California  ".o  Improve 


and     manage     the    Suisun     Marsh     in 
California 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  <S  43 1  to 
promote  safety  and  health  in  skiing 
and  other  outdoor  winter  recreational 
activities  with  an  amendment  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 

H  R  3559  All  art  to  amend  the  act  o.' 
May  37  1930.  to  expand  the  emer^;ency 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
regarding  persons  who  are  lost  seriously  111. 
injured  or  who  die  within  the  National 
Forest   .Svstein    and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  4!>68  An  art  to  amend  the  Internal 
Hevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in 
lertam  raaes  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over period  for  a  taxpayer  wlio  ceases  to  be 
real  estate  Investment  trust  shall  t>e  the 
same  as  the  net  operating  loas  carryover 
period  for  a  taxpayer  who  continues  to  be 
real  estate  Investment  trust,    and 

H  H  5*88  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  death  benefits  to 
»\irvlvors  of  hederal  !»■*  enforcement  otflcerj. 
and   flrefljihters    and   for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  in  \Oiich  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

H  Con  Res  376  Concvirrent  resolu- 
tion relative  to  Japan-United  States  trade 
and 

H  Con  Res  448  Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
US  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 
1982    and    1383 

rNRoiiro  Bri.i.  aicNco 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill 

S  2357  An  act  to  eliminate  the  amount 
In  controversary  requirement  for  Federal 
question  Jurisdiction. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Stewart). 


At  4  10  pm.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Ciregory  one  i>f  it.s  reading  clerks 
announced  that  the  House  insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill  'S  2441  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  asks  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Perkins  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr  Corrada,  Mr  Kildee.  Mr 
Stack  Mr  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr 
As'tBROOK.  Mr  Coleman,  and  Mr  Good- 
LiNf.  as  managers  of  the  confererice  on 
the  pirl  of  the  House 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passea  the  following  bills, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requesLs  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  1179  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America. 

3  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Halla 
Brown,  and 

S  2251  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit 
instruments  in   the  purchajie  of  gasohol 
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The  mes&age  further  announced  that 
ihe  House  has  passed  the  foUowlnK  bills, 
each  with  amendments.  In  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

S  1 135  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Ma«pa  Indian  Re«erva.tion  and  for  other  pur- 
fwwes 

S  1386  An  act  t(j  ajnend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  BJid  for  other  purpoe«s. 
and 

S  1972  An  act  U)  authorlne  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  certain  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de 
CrisU)    Development    Corf)or»tion 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment*  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  69  to  the 
bill  'HR  6671  I  to  unify  the  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  on  the  Inland  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  House  disagrees 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70  to  the  bill 

T^e  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

H  R  999  An  act  to  amend  the  Plant 
Vsnety  Protection  Act  |7  U  SC  2321  el  seq  \ 
\xi  clarify  lt«  provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose? 

HR  5108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  names  of  certaJn  Alaslca  Natives 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Roll  and  to  allow 
their  enrollment  with  the  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community 

HR  6750  An  a<rt  U)  suspend  until  July 
1.  1983  the  rolumji  1  rale  of  duty  on  textile 
fabrics  used  m  the  manufacture  of  hover- 
craft skirts. 

H  R  6933  An  a<t  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws. 

HR  7147  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  shall  l>e  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  certain  com- 
munities of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  In 
Minnesota 

H  R  7660  An  aC  to  extend  duty-free 
treatment  to  certain  freight  containers; 

H  R  7709  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  cigarettes  that  may  be  ac- 
corded duly-free  treatment  If  acquired  In 
the  insular  possessions  and  entered  by  re- 
turning  United   State.s   residents. 

H  R  7802  An  art  to  amend  the  TarlfT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  duty  on  ephedrlne  racephe- 
clrine   and  their  salts; 

H  R  7893  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  oftlces  of  In- 
spector general  In  certain  departments  and 
agencies    and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  8112  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tnterlor  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land  lo- 
cated In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  Inter- 
ests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and  to 
pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy  de- 
velopment, and 

HR  8173  An  act  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  certain  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  ftlma  relat- 
ing to  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution.  In  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  301  A  concurrent  resolution 
expreaaing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  strengthen  course  offerings 
and  requirements  in  foreign  language 
studies  and  international  studies  in  the 
Nation's  schools,    colleges    and   universities 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HR  099.  An  act  to  amend  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act  (7  US  C  2321  el  seq  i 
to  clarify  ita  provlalons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

HR  3559  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
May  27.  1930.  to  expand  the  emergency  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
garding persons  who  are  lost,  aerlousiy  ill. 
injured,  or  who  die  within  the  National 
Foreet  Sy&lem.  and  for  other  purpo6«6,  to 
the  Comjnittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry 

H  R  4968  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  net  operating  loas  carryover 
period  for  a  taxpayer  who  ceasee  to  t>e  real 
estate  invefitmenl  trust  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  net  operating  loas  carryover  period  for  a 
taxpayer  who  continues  to  be  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

HR  6750  An  act  to  susptend  until  July  1, 
1983,  the  column  I  rate  of  duty  on  textile 
fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hover- 
craft skirts,    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

H  R  6933  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  7147  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  certain  com- 
munities of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in  Min- 
nesota, to  the  Select  Corrunlttee  on  Indian 
Affairs 

H  R  7660  An  act  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  certain  freight  containers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

HR  7709  An  act  to  amend  the  TarlfT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  cigarettes  that  may  be  ac- 
corded duty-free  treatment  If  acquired  In  the 
Insular  possessions  and  entered  by  returning 
U  S  residents,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

H  R  7802  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rales  of  duty  on  ephedrlne,  racephed- 
rlne  and  their  sails,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

H  R  7893  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  oftlces  of 
inspector  general  In  certain  departments  and 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

HR  8173  An  act  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  certain  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  films  relat- 
ing to  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson;  to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign   Relations 


HOUSE   BILLS  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bills  were  held  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

HR  6108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  names  of  certain  Alaska  Na- 
tives from  the  Alaska  Native  Roll  and  to 
allow  their  enrollment  with  the  Metlakatla 
Indian  Community;  and 

H  R  5888  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  death  benefits  to 
survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  firefighters,  and  for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  CONCtfRREfTT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  Con  Res  301  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  is  a  need  to  strengthen  course  offer- 


ings and  requirements  in  foreign  lanfiiafc 
studies  and  International  studies  In  the 
Nations  schools,  colleges,  and  unlver»lU««; 
to  the  Committee  on  L«bor  and  Human 
Resources 

H.  Con  Res  376  A  concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  Japan-United  States  trade,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions;  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-esi     A    resolution    adopted    ty    the 
Second   Joint   Marianas   Legislative    Confer- 
ence   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"RESOLirrioN   No.   3-16 

"Whereas,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  are  not  currently 
eligible  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  as  part  of  the  United  BUtes. 
citizens  of  the  (Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Marianas  have  a  duty  and  responalblilty 
to  serve  and  protect  their  country;  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  United  Sutes  Congress  to  extend  this 
privilege  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Marianas;  and 

"Whereas,  granting  the  right  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  cltlaens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas would  aid  In  the  integration  of  the 
Commonwealth  into  the  United  States  and 
allow  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  a 
productive  and  meaningful  role  In  service  to 
the  country:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marl- 
anas  Legislative  Conference  supports  all  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  right  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Marianas,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Mari- 
anas Legislative  Conference  hereby  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  which  would  extend  this 
right  to  citizens  of  the  Northern  Marianas; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  the  adoption  hereof 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  Stales  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas:  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-882  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond Joint  Marianas  Legislative  Conference: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"RzsoLt»TioN  No    2-28 

"Whereas  the  Jones  Act,  and  other  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations  governing  shipping 
have  placed  a  severe  hardship  on  the  people 
of  Guam  by  prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from 
serving  Guam's  needs;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Federal  restrictions  which 
prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  serving  Guam 
have  created  artificially  high  prices  for  all 
products  which  are  brought  to  the  Marianas 
by  ships;    and 

"Whereas,  these  artificially  high  prices 
have  had  a  restraining  effect  on  local  elTorts 
at  production  by  making  it  cost-prohlbltlve 
to  Import  production-related  agricultural 
goods  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers,  animal  feeds 
and  other  necessities  for  production;  and 

"Whereas,  prices  on  these  Items  and  all 
products  brought  to  Guam  and  transhipped 
to  the  Northern  Marianas  from  Guam  could 
be  lowered  if  other  shipping  lines,  both  for- 
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elgn    and    domeaiic.    could    begin    serving 
Ou«m.  and 

•Wheremj.  the  people  of  Ouam  and  the 
Northern  Marianas  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  United  States  Congreaa  to  ex- 
amine and  repeal  those  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  adverse  effects  upon  our  econo- 
mies,  and 

"Whereaa.  these  requests  to  the  Unl'ed 
States  Congress  have  iseeii  repeatedly 
Ignored,    and 

Whereas,  slice  the  United  States  Con- 
gress continues  Its  non-responsiveness  '.a 
Ouam  s  needs  In  terms  of  shipping  :t  seem.s 
only  proper  that  Congress  should  take  steps 
to  make  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marlana.s  a 
more  attractive  destination  .'or  domestu 
shipping  lines  t>y  oflering  subsidies  to  those 
shipping  lines  which  might  he  willing  to 
serve  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 
particularly  on  those  Items  used  for  produc- 
tion of  goods,  and 

"Whereaa.  another  method  by  which  Con- 
gress could  alleviate  these  shipping  related 
problem*  In  Ouam  and  The  Northern  Mari- 
■naa  Is  to  subsidize  a  Ouam  and  Northern 
Marianas    shipping    line      now.    therefore,    be 

Reiol-.ed  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  and  the  Northern  Marinas,  does 
hereby  request  once  again  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  examine  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  negatively  afTect  ship- 
ping on  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas, 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  should  Congress  again  fall 
to  honor  this  request  the  Second  Joint 
Marianas  Legislative  Conference,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ouam  and  the  Northern 
Marianas,  hereby  requests  the  Congress  fif 
the  United  States  to  consider  subsidies  to 
those  domestic  shipping  lines  which  serve 
Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas  In  order 
to  entice  other  shipping  lines  to  this  area 
thus  allowing  the  people  of  Ouam  and  'he 
Northern  Marlsnas  freedom  of  choice  be- 
tween shippers  and  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion In  the  free  enterprise  svstem;  and  be 
It  further 

•Rejo/red  That  should  Congress  determine 
that  these  subsidies  are  not  feasible  the 
Second  Jrilnt  Marla:;as  Legislative  Confer- 
ence on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ouam  and 
the  Northern  Marlstivi  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  Ouam  and  Northern 
Marianas  shipping  line  to  serve  the  people  of 
Ouam  and  "he  Northern  Marianas'  shipping 
need.s  and  to  alleviate  the  artlflclallv  con- 
striicted  prices  which  are  now  fi  reed  upon 
the  people  of  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas    and  be  It  further 

Knotted  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  to  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmltteJ  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pre<ildent  Pro  Tempore 
Of  the  United  States  Senate;  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives" 

POM-883   A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond  Joint   Marianas   Legislative   Conferenre 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

"Rtsoi  t-noN  No  3-10 
"Wherevs.  at  the  present  time,  there  Is  lei;- 
lilatlon  pendl'ift  In  the  Northern  Marlana.s 
Commonwealth  Leclslature  which  would  es- 
tablish a  commtinltv  college  for  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands    and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a 
community  college  would  be  moat  beneficial 
to  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  tne 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  It  would  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  labor  and  proviae 
training  programs  to  persons  who  are  unable 


to  attend  educational  facilities  otT-island. 
and 

Whereas.  It  la  the  sincere  hope  and  desire 
of  tne  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  tne 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  that  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  of  the  Ouam  Conununlty  College 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unlversitv 
of  Ouam  would  proude  technical  and  aa- 
nilnlstratlve  aaalstance  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  a  community  college  m 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  now.  therefore   be  it 

ResoUed.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marl- 
anas  Legislative  Conference  hereby  requests 
that  the  Northern  Marunas  Cummonwealtn 
Legislature  act  favorably  on  pending  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  community  college  In  tne 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  be  it  further 

Retolied  I  hat  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
men certify  to  and  attest  the  adoption  here- 
of and  thai  copies  of  the  same  be  transmuted 
to  t.ie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tive  and  the  I're.sident  of  the  Senate,  t-ec- 
ond  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth  Ley- 
Isliture,  to  the  Board  of  TTvistees  of  tne 
Ouam  Community  College,  and  to  the  Boara 
of  Regents  of   tne  UaUerslty  of  Ouam." 


POM  884  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  Juint  Marianas  Legis.utue  Cuufet- 
ence.  to  the  Committee  on  tnergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

■RasoLUTioN  Ni)   in 
"Whereas,   man>    Federal    laws    which    are 
applied  to  ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
cieate  a  resirictl.e  erlect  on  the  df.e lopment 
'-'!  meir  economies,  and 

V\  hereas,  these  constraints  are  a  result 
jf  the  IttCA  of  study  on  the  impact  of  fed- 
eral laws  which  aie  arbitrarily  applied  to 
uuam  and  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  a 
Iitck   of    sensitivity    to    local    conditions,    and 

Whereaa.  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  has  t>eeii  granted  by  the 
Lnlted  States  Congre-s  a  La*  He',  lew  Com- 
mittee to  examine  all  laws  and  programs 
which  apply  to  the  Northern  Marianas,   and 

Wherca-s.  Guam  has  not  been  granted  a 
similar  committee  to  address  the  negative 
Impact  of  some  federal  laws  and  programs 
oil  Uuam  s  de.elopment,  and 

Whereas,  among  the  Federal  constraints 
on  Guam  s  development  which  could  be  ad- 
dressed By  this  Committee  are  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Ouam  in  the  proiLslons  of  the  Jones 
Act  which  ellectuely  prohlbit-s  Ouam  from 
establishing  a  viable  fishing  industry  and 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  Supple- 
mental   Security    Income    Program     and 

Whereas  legislation  currently  under  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States  Congress 
would  eitablLsh  a  Ouam  Law  Review  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  examining  those 
Federal  laws  which  Impact  negatively  upon 
Ouam.  now   therefore,  be  It 

ResoUed.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
I>eglslatlve  Conference  hereby  supports  the 
establishment  of  a  Ouam  Law  Re.lew  Com- 
mittee and  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  prompt  action  to  establish 
this  Committee    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  -Second  Joint  .Marianas 
I  e^lslatlve  Conference  ur^es  tl.e  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  Ouam 
Law  Review  Committee  which  would  have  a 
majority  of  Its  members  selected  from  Ouam. 
and  be  It  further 

Rrsnlted  Thit  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
I.,-Kl.slatlve  Conference  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  the  Oovernments 
of  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  decide  the  applicability 
of  certain  Federal  laws  and  programs,  and 
be  It  further 

"Resohed.  That  the  Conference  Co-chalr- 
tiersons  certify  and  attest  the  adoption  hereof 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  transmitted 
to   the   President  of  the   United   States;    to 


the  President  of  the  United  States  SenaU. 
to  the  .Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatnes  to  the  Governor  of  Guam, 
to  the  Fifteenth  Guam  L«glslature;  to  the 
Second  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas 

POM  885  A  resolution  adopted  b^  the 
Second  Joint  .Marianas  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources 

RcsoLtrrioN    No     3-22 

Whereas  there  exist  similar  problems  In 
the  Territory  of  Ouam  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  .Northern  Mariana  Islands  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  high  school  dropouus.  and 
youth  activities,  and 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  has  no  Juvenile  de- 
teiuK  n  facilities  nor  adequate  rehabilitation 
programs  for  Juvenile  delinquents  nor  a  cen- 
tral governmen-.al  entity  to  deal  with  these 
programs  and  other  votith  activities,  and 

Whereaji  the  Joint  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  la 
retjuired  to  remedy  the  problems  encoun- 
'ered  in  the  areas  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands is  hereby  requested  to  amend  its  or- 
ganizational structure  to  provide  a  depart- 
ment or  central  agency  similar  to  the  Ouam 
Department  of  YovUh  Affairs  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
youth  need.s  and  problems,  and  to  plan,  co- 
ordinate and  implement  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  that  effect,   and  be  It  further 

Resolied  That  the  Government  of  Ouam 
and  the  Oovernment  of  the  Commonwealth 
"f  the  Northern  .Mariana  Islands  are  hereby 
requested  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  allow- 
ing the  Commonwealth  access  to  the  Juvenile 
detention  facilities  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
(Crams  on  Ouam  and  providing  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  costs  of  the  Oovernment  of 
Ouam.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  co-chairpersons  cer- 
tify and  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  -Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  to  the  Gov- 
erncr  of  Guam,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Second  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Fif- 
teenth  Ouam   Legislature  ' 

POM  886  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Sec- 
ond Joint  .Marianas  Legislative  Conference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources; 

"RzaoLxmov  No  2-24 

Whereas,  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  of  Guam  recently  enacted 
a  law  establishing  a  twf)  hundred  mile  eco- 
nomic zone  surrounding  Guam;  and 

Whereas  the  I.eglslature  of  the  .Northern 
Marianas  Commonwealth  l.s  now  considering 
the  enactment  of  similar  legislation     and 

Wherea-s.  the  tvi-o  governments  of  the 
.Mariana  Islands  have  asserted  their  rights  to 
control  the  ocean  resources  surrounding  their 
Islands,  and 

"Whereas  a  recent  session  of  the  United 
.Nations  Conference  on  the  L«w  of  the  Sea 
did  prepare  a  revised  Informal  Composite 
Nei^otla-lng  Text  iICNTi  which  Includes  a 
provision  that  less  than  sovereign  territories 
have  the  same  rights  as  sovereign  states  In 
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their  adjacent  sea  and  Its  resources.  Includ- 
ing the  right  to  establish  an  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States'  concurrence 
with  this  ICNT  proposal  Is  important  to  the 
economic  developments  and  cultural  Integ- 
"nty  of  the  Mariana  Islands,   and 

•  Whereas,  the  Interest  of  the  Marianas  can 
be  best  protected  by  the  Inclusion  of  re- 
presentatives from  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  Territory  of 
Ouam  In  the  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
now   therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marl- 
anas  Legislative  Conference  reaffirms  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  living  and  non- 
living resources  of  the  sea  surrounding  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,   and  be  It  further 

R«iOii-ed  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference  hereby  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  include  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  Territory 
of  Guam  on  the  ofnclal  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  or  arrange  for  direct  repre- 
sentation or  official  observing  status,  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
l.*glslatlve  Conference  requests  that  the 
President  direct  the  United  Slates  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  to  concur  In  the  ICNT  provi- 
sion regarding  the  rights  of  territories  In  the 
adjacent  sea  and  Its  resources  and  that  the 
United  States  moves  to  bring  such  confer- 
ence to  a  prompt  and  successful  conclusion; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  to  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ouam  Legislature,  to  the  Governor  of  Guam, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands." 

POM-887  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  Joint  Marianas  Legislative  Confer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources 

'  Resolition   No    2-18 

"Whereas.  In  many  instances,  financial  and 
technical  assistance  Is  available  from  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bership  In  International  organizations,    and 

Wherea.s  due  to  restrictions  by  the  United 
States  Oovernment  Guam  and  the  Northern 
Marianas  are  not  eligible  to  receive  this  as- 
sistance,  and 

Whereas,  such  assistance  Is  Invaluable, 
particularly  In  those  areas  which  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  resources  or  desire 
to  assist  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas, 
and 

Whereas,  while  -some  International  orga- 
nizations have  goals  and  objectives  contrary 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  many  do  not. 
and  It  is  these  organizations  that  could  be 
of  great  assistance  to  Ouam  and  the  North - 
em  Marianas,  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference  does  hereby  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow 
Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas  to  partici- 
pate In  those  organizations  which  offer  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  member 
countries,  and  t>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference  hereby  requests  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to 


inform  the  Oovernment  of  Ouam  and  the 
Northern  Marianas  of  any  organizations 
which  offer  assistance  to  developing  terri- 
tories; and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  the  adoption  here- 
of, and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Fifteenth  Ouam  Legislature,  the  Second 
Northern  Marianas  Conunonwealth  Legisla- 
ture, the  Governor  of  Ouam.  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas 

POM-888  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  Joint  Marianas  Legislative  Confer- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"RjESOLtrrioN  No  2-15 
Whereas,  despite  the  protests  of  both  the 
Northern  Marianas  Legislature  and  the 
Ouam  Legislature,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  continue  efforts  to  Introduce 
nuclear  material  Into  the  Pacific:  and 

"Whereas,  this  is  evidenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  research  ship  sent  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Energy  to  Ouam  last  week, 
whose  stated  mission  Is  to  locate  areas  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  burying  nuclear 
waste:  and 

"Whereas.  France  Is  currently  engaged  in 
nuclear  testing  In  the  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  the  threat  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials Is  reil  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
people  living  In  the  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Bikini  Islands 
have  been  banned  from  their  homeland  be- 
cause of  unsafe  levels  of  radioactivity  present 
on  the  Islands  from  the  detonation  of  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  more  than  thirty  years  ago; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  must  Identify  alternate  locations  for 
nuclear  testing  and  for  use  as  storage  facili- 
ty for  spent  nuclear  fuel  as  far  from  popu- 
lated areas  tis  possible,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions must  formulate  alternative  uses  for 
spent  nuclear  fuel:  and 

"Whereas,  several  states  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  the  technology  and  ability  to  re- 
cycle spent  nucelar  fuel  into  a  feasible  form 
of  energy  to  supplement  the  declining  sup- 
ply of  nonrenewable  eneregy  sources:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Pacific  Islands  should 
not  be  considered  further  by  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  to  serve  as  a  test- 
ing or  dumping  ground  for  dangerous  radio- 
active materials  which  may  have  devastating 
and  disastrous  effects  on  the  many  people 
who  live  In  the  Pacific;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  to  the  adoption 
hereof,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speiker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy,  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and 
the  Governor  of  Ouam." 


POM-889.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  Joint  Marlaneis  Legislative  Confer- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"REjOLUTTON    No.    2-20 

"Whereas,  the  Ooiveminent  of  the  United 
States  often  enters  Into  International  agree- 
ments with  o<.her  nations  without  regard  for 
Its  Impact  upon  Ouam  and  the  Northern 
Marlan&s:  and 

"Whereas,  these  agreements  often  disrupt 
local  efforts  at  achieving  desired  goals  and 
objectives;  and 


"Whereas,  theee  agreements  are  often  ca- 
tered by  the  United  States  wlthoMt  oooaulta' 
tlon  with  the  Oovernment*  ot  Ouam  and 
the  Northern  Marianas,  thereby  adversely 
affecting   local  development  stra-teglea;    and 

"Whereas,  although  reoognlsing  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  stand  united  in  its 
agreements  with  other  nations,  agreements 
affecting  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
should  be  discussed  fully  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned prior  to  any  agreement;  no<w,  there- 
fore, be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference  hereby  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  International  agreements  on  Otiaoi 
and  the  Northern  Marianas  prior  to  any 
agreement  being  entered;   and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  Ouam  and  the  Northern 
Marianas  be  excluded  from  agreements  de- 
terminated to  have  adverse  effects  upon  the 
development  of  local  endeavors:  and  be  It 
further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
persons certify  and  attest  to  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate: to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Fifteenth 
Guam  Legislature;  to  the  Second  Northern 
Marianas  Commonwealth  Legislature:  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam  and  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas." 

POM-890     A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Second    Joint    Marianas    Legislative    Confer- 
ence:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolution  No.  2-3 

Whereas,  the  consensus  of  the  Second 
Joint  Marianas  I^egislatlve  Conference  is  to 
pursue  a  promotion  of  the  tourism  Industry 
for  our   respective   governments:    and 

Whereas  the  Japanese  tourist*  comprise 
a  ma 'or  part  of  the  tourist  Industry  In  Ouam 
and  the   Northern  Mariana  Islands,    and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
our  respective  tourist  industries  to  eliminate 
the  visa  requirement  for  certain  tourists:  and 

Whereas  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  U.8 
House  of  Representatives  known  as  House 
Bill  .No  848  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  visas  to  enter  Guam  by  Japanese 
tourists  who  will  not  be  In  Ouam  for  more 
than  .If teen  (16)  days:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Second  Joint  Marianas 
Legislative  Conference  does  hereby  endorse 
and  support  the  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bill  No    848,   and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Conference  Co-chair- 
men certify  and  attest  the  adoption  thereof, 
and  that  certified  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  to  the  Governor  of  Guam;  to 
the  Oovernor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, to  the  Oua.TTi  delegation  to  Washing- 
ton, DC  :  and  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
Representative  to  Washington,  DC. 

POM-8ei  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond Joint  Marianas  Legislative  Council;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

"Resolution  No.  3-23 
"Whereas,  the  federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  program  relating 
to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  provides  useful  benefits  to  assist 
in  solving  Juvenile  delinquency  problems, 
and  these  programs  are  not  Included  In  the 
federal  budget  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  United  States  CongreM 
Is  hereby  requested  to  reauthorize  and  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  to  the  federal  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for 
Its  program  in  Ouam  and  the  Northern  Marl- 
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Ml*  I»l»n<l»  under  th«  Juvenile  Juatlce  »nd 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  end  be  It  fur- 
ther 

■HeMoUed.  Thet  the  Conference  Co-chalr- 
per»on»  certify  and  etteet  to  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  .Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUvea  of  the  UtiUed  States  Congress 

POM-*fl2  A  re8<-)lutlon  adopted  by  the 
Second  Joint  Miirlaii»»  I-eniiilativr  Confer- 
ence, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  mid 
Human  Resources 

■Riaoi-UTION    No    3    13 
Whereas,    the    Health    Incentive    Oranti* 
authorlied  under  Section  314(d)   of  the  fed- 
eral PublK'  Health  Services  Act  provide  sub 
stantlal     funds     to     as.slst     the     Territory     of 
Guam  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North 
eni   Mariana   I.^lands   to   be(;iu   and  continue 
much    needed   public    health    prDgrams     and 
Whereas,    the    federal    budget    for    fiscal 
year   1U81   eliminates   funds   for  such   Health 
Incentive  Grants,   and 

■Whereas,  the  elimination  or  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  these  grant.s  will  have  a  serious 
adverse  effect  upon  auch  pvihllc  health  pre- 
ventive programs  as  Immunization  hyper- 
tension, venereal  disease  runtrol  liitestlnal 
parasites,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  environ- 
mental health,  schix)!  health  dental  health 
community  nutrition  services  and  staff 
training,    now.  therefore    be  it 

"Resolied  That  the  Congress  uf  the  United 
States  of  America  \s  hereby  requested  to  re- 
Instate  the  Health  Incentive  Oranls  author- 
ized by  Section  314idi  of  the  federal  Public 
Health  Services  Act  as  It  relates  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  the  Territory  of  Guam,  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Co-chairpersons  cer- 
tify and  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  t)e  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatue.s 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

POM  893  A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
"Hovst  CoNCfaRiNT  Resolv-tion  No  918 
Whereas.  On  November  4.  1979.  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran  Iran,  was  In- 
vaded by  Iranian  militant  students  and 
American  cltuen.s  were  captured  and  held 
as  hostages  This  calami  Uius  event  has 
caused  an  International  outcry  against  the 
government  of  Iran  which  condoned  and 
»upp<jrted  this  terrible  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law  on  American  soil  The  people  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  our  own  citi- 
zenry, have  been  shocked  and  outraged  by 
this  situation  which  now  ha-s  gone  on  for 
more  than  ten  months,   and 

"Whereas  In  light  of  thU  fact  It  be- 
hoove* us  In  Michigan  to  encourage  the 
planning  of  a  national  celebration  once  the 
hostages  are  released  Such  a  celebration 
would  unite  Individuals  and  grtnips  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  America  In  Joyous  com- 
memoration of  the  hoatages  release  and 
would  honor  the  hostages  and  their  long- 
suffering  families  To  hallow  this  special  dav 
nags  would  fly  In  every  part  of  our  land  In 
places  both  public  and  private  and  people 
would  gather  everywhere  to  hold  special 
commemorative  events  In  solemn  remem- 
brance of  the  hoetages'  ordeal  and  In  glad 
rejoicing  for  their  release  It  is  highly  ap- 
propriate that  such  a  dav  of  celebration  be 
proclaimed  as  soon  as  the  ho«fage-i  are  re- 
leased We  urpe  the  Congrew  and  those  who 
represent  all  of  us  In  C'  ncri-w  to  plan  now 
to  set  a  date  for  a  dav  of  celebration  as  v.on 
««  this  release  la  realized:  now  therefore 
belt 

■Retohy«d  bv  the  Houir  nf  Re-nreimtatUe 
ithe  Senate  concurrinj,  That  the  Michigan 
L«gl«lature  memorallze  the  Congresa  of  the 


United  Stales  to  ppoclaLm  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion   when    the    American    hostages   in    Iran 
are   released     and   be   It   further 

Kcjohrd  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  Delegation 
tn  the  Congress  of  the   United  States 

POM  894  A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Penn.svlvanla.  to 
the  Committee  on   Veterans    Affairs 

"RiaOLUTION 

Whereas,  during  the  perliKl  between  1961 
and  1971  the  United  Statr.--  Armed  FVirces 
sprayed  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam 
with  more  than  44  000  UOO  pounds  of  Agent 
Orangr,  a  highly  toxic  deloUanl  conlaliung 
eqiiai  parts  of  the  herbicides  a.  4  D  and  2 
4,  0   T    and 

Whereas,  the  chemical  dioxin  which  is 
ontalned  In  3.  4.  5  T  has  been  found  to 
cau.se  birth  defe.la.  internal  dlstirders  mis- 
carriages and  stillbirths  In  laboratory  ani- 
mals    and 

Whereas  In  studies  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  In  1974  and  In  a 
monograph  of  the  World  Heaith  Organlia- 
tlon  which  cites  corroborative  studies,  the 
Monlagnard  trlbe«  exposed  to  areas  sprayed 
with  Agent  Orange  reported  similar  symp- 
toms. Including  child  deaths,  fever  abdomi- 
nal pains,  skin  rashes  and  vomiting    and 

Whereas.  Inrreaslngly  Veteran.s  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  who  served  In 
areas  of  Vietnam  sprayed  wiui  Agent 
Orange  '  during  this  era  are  reporting  mal- 
formations of  their  babies  Infant  deaths 
internal  disorders  among  their  children  and 
p.sychoneurologlcal  disorders  In  themselves, 
and 

■  Whereas  In  the  past  six  months  alone  a 
Vietnam  veterans  group  called  Citizen  Sol- 
dier associated  with  Friends  of  the  Earth 
has  gathered  1  400  medical  statements  from 
exposed  veterans  around  the  country  attest- 
ing to  such  traumatic  and  tragic  experiences, 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  have  tveen  sub- 
jected to  unique  and  unusual  hardships, 
many  of  which  are  long-term  or  permanent, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  governmen'^1  agencies  to  come  to  their 
aid    m    this    urgent    matter,    therefore    l>e    It 

Resolied  \the  House  o/  Representatives 
concurring)  .  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvanla  memo- 
rialise the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  study  Independent  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  locate,  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate any  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
who  was  contaminated  by  the  defoliant 
Agent   Orange       and    be   It    further 

Retail  ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Soeal  .-r  of  the  House  of  ReDre- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States  and  'o  each 
member  of  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States 
from    'he  S'ate   of   Pennsvivanla  " 

POM-8fl5  A  petition  from  M  Pearle  Runk. 
a  citizen  of  Ohio  favoring  the  strengthen- 
ing of  American  security  bv  developing  cer- 
tain weapons  systems,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

POM-891  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  S'ate 
Governments  favoring  legislation  clarifying 
and  llberall7lng  laws  applicable  to  export 
trading  companies,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking    Housing    and  Urban  Affairs 

POM-897  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Sta'e 
Governments  favoring  leelslatlon  establish- 
ing federal  acreage  limitations  on  a^jrlcul- 
'  ral  prole  's  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources 


POM  898     A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments   favoring   the   amendments   to 
the  1902  Reclamation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

POM  899  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governmenu  favoring  slate  primacy  In  con- 
trolling and  regulating  surface  mining  with- 
in slate  boundaries,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural   Resources 

POM  900  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  favoring  the  enactment  or 
pending  legislation  establishing  a  Pacltlr 
Northwest  Power  Policy  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

POM  901  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Stale 
Governments  encouraging  the  mining  of  oil 
shale  by  the  open-pit  method  where  appro- 
priate to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

POM  903  A  -esolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Oovernmenta  favoring  State  Involvement 
with  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board:  to  the 
Commute  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

POM  903  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
We.stern  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  expressing  their  views  on  en- 
ergy svipply  and  usage  to  the  Committee  on 
Energv   and   Natural   Resourcw 

POM  904  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  favoring  a  coordinated  plan  for 
the  development  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

F'OM  905  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conferen'-e  of  the  Council  of  Slate 
Governments  regarding  regulations  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energv  and  Natural  Resources 

POM  906  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Oovernmetits  fa\orlng  legislation  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  federal  sovereign  Immunity 
for  ten  years  in  the  matter  of  public  lands 
control,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

POM  907  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governmenu  favf)rlng  a  congressional  study 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  federal  laws  and 
regulations  on  public  lands,  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Energy   and    Natural   Resources 

POM-908  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  regarding  the  completion  of 
in-Ileu  land  selections  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural   Resources 

POM  909  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  regarding  grazing  on  public 
rangelands,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural   Resources 

POM  910  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  ofState 
Governmenu  regarding  the  management  o! 
water  resources  bv  the  States  wlihm  their 
boundaries,  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works 

POM  911  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  i:f  State 
(■:overnments  regarding  changes  to  the  Na- 
tional Clean  Air  Act  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  regulations  and  policies,  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Work.s 

POM  913  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  regarding  the  Haulapal  Hydro- 
electric Pro'ect:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works 

POM  913  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  favoring  exnanslon  of  trade 
supplementary  agreements  for  regional  solu- 
tions   to    problems    of    low-level    haizardous 
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waate;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 

POM-914  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Slate 
Governmenu  favoring  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Finance 

POM-915  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governmenu  urging  the  rejection  of  any 
attempt  to  limit  a  state's  authority  to  levy 
resource  severence  taxes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs 

POM-916  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Oovernments  favoring  legislation  giving  the 
states  greater  freedom  of  activity  when  re- 
ceiving federal  grants,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

POM  917  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Oovernments  favoring  legislation  to  require 
that  each  bill  or  resolution  reported  In  the 
US  Congress  carry  a  cost  estimate  for  Im- 
plementation to  each  state  and  local  govern- 
ment Involved:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernmental  Affairs 

POM-918  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Crovernments  favoring  legislation  to  give 
states  more  authority  for  challenging  federal 
resolutions,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

POM-919  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Stearns  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Stearns  County,  Minnesota,  favoring  exten- 
sion of  the  general  revenue  sharing  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

POM-920  A  petition  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Pueblo.  Colorado  Branch  favoring 
the  extension  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

POM-92I  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Dutchess  County  Legislature,  Dutchess 
County  New  York  urging  the  rejection  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  so  as  to  delete  awarded  at- 
torney fees  from  the  local  comorat Ion's  budg- 
et to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources 

POM-922  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Erie  Cvjunty.  New  York,  fa- 
voring action  to  continue  grsnU  for  alco- 
holism services,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

POM-923  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Smith  County  Commissioners  Court,  Smith 
County.  Texas,  favoring  the  continuation  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

POM  924  A  petition  from  the  Union 
County  Prosecutor's  OfBce  Union  County. 
New  jersey,  transmitting,  a  presentment 
concerning  the  Coalition  for  United  Eliza- 
beth and  Concern,  Incorporated;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  STENNIS  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendmenU: 

HR  8106  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept    No    96-1020). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment  ■ 

H  R  5769  An  Act  to  reinstate  and  validate 
United  Slates  oil  and  gas  leases  numbered 
OCS-P-0ai8  and  OCS-P-0226  (together  with 
additional  views)    i  Rept    No    96-1021), 

HR  6258  An  Act  providing  for  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  Stales  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  C-9496,  C-97n.  C-11600. 
C-1821  C-11822.  C-n630.  0-11631.  C-11697, 
C-11599.  C-13774,  C-14197,  C-17049,  0-18362, 


C-26048,  C-13532,  0-11681,  C-11686,  C-11690, 
C  11591.  and  C-11695  (Rept  No  96-1022) 
HR  7941  An  Act  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Act  of  February  26.  1920.  commonly 
known  as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  iRept  No 
96    1023) 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    BENTSEN: 
S  3213   A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1964   to  repeal   the   30   percent 
withholding    tax    on    Interest    received    by 
foreigners  on  certain  portfolio  InveslmenU; 
to  the  Conamlltee  on  Finance 
Bv  Mr   CRANSTON 
S     3214     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Lourdes  BIcasan,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   BURDICK 
S   3215    A  bill  for  Ihe  relief  of  Juan  Este- 
ban    Ramirez,    to    the    Commltteee    on    the 
Judiciary 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S  3213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  30- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  interest  re- 
ceivid  by  foreigners  on  certain  portfolio 
investments:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

REPEAL  or  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  CERTAIN 
INTEREST  RECEIVED  BY  rOREICNERS 

•  Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
unanimously  approved  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  30-percent  withholding  tax  on 
interest  paid  to  foreign  Investors  on  port- 
folio indebtedness.  This  provision  was 
recommended  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Miller.  This  change  was  incorporated  in 
the  Synthetic  Rutile  bill,  H.R.  2297. 

Since  that  time  several  drafting  modi- 
fications to  the  legislation  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  business  community.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  new  bill  which  incorpo- 
rates these  drafting  modifications. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  Is  needed  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
states  that  U.S.  Treasury's  access  to  for- 
eign investors,  which  is  critical  to  pro- 
tecting the  value  of  the  dollar,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  interest   withholding  tax. 

Second,  repeal  of  the  withholding  tax 
will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  raise  capital  from  foreign  in- 
vestors in  foreign  markets  without  the 
risk  of  foreign  control  of  U.S.  businesses 
or  assets.  It  will  result  in  an  additional 
source  of  capital  for  the  investments 
needed  to  boost  our  lagging  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Third,  the  present  tax  Is  an  undesir- 
able protective  tariff  which  hampers  the 
Inflow  of  badly  needed  investment  capi- 
tal without  raising  significant  revenue. 

Fourth,  some  companies  are  presently 
able  to  avoid  the  tax  legally  and  to  raise 
foreign  capital  by  creation  of  offshore 
finance  subsidiaries  such  as  Netherlands 


Antilles  corporations.  We  should  allow 
all  U.S.  companies,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  agencies,  to  borrow 
funds  directly  on  an  equally  favorable 
basis. 

Fifth,  repeal  of  the  tax  would  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  the  U.S.  housing 
industry  which  is  in  need  of  additional 
sources  of  capital. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  as  currently  pro- 
posed contains  ample  safeguards  against 
the  evasion  of  tax  by  Americans 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  legislation.* 


SENATE  CONCURJIENT  RESOLU- 
TION 135— SUBMISSION  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF 
DIGITS  USED  IN  ZIP  CODES  AND 
OTHER  MAIL  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  JEPSEN  ifor  himself,  Mr  Baucus, 
Mr.  BORKN,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Heflin, 
and  Mr.  Melcheri  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs : 

S.  Con.  Res    135 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  Postal  Service 
has  not  answered  fully  the  many  questions 
concerning  Us  plan  to  expand  the  ZIP  code 
10  nine  digits,  nor  fully  resolved  the  tech- 
nical Issues  Involved. 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  Postal  Service 
proposes  to  pay  approximately  »1, 000. 000,000 
for  new.  automated,  mall-sorilng  equipment 
and  for  related  changes  required  to  expand 
ihe  ZIP  code: 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  Postal  Service 
.^.as  chosen  not  to  examine  the  cost  to  busi- 
nesses, nonprofit  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions as  well  as  to  all  levels  of  government 
10  convert  their  mailing  lists  and  make  other 
changes  necessary  to  Implement  the  nlne- 
digit  code  numbers. 

Whereas  the  cost  to  these  organizations 
to  convert  to  the  nine  dlglu  may  equal  the 
1 1,000.000 ,000  that  the  United  Slates  Postal 
Service  will  pay. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
could  achieve  significant  productivity  gains 
simply  by  employing  new  automated  equip- 
ment to  sort  mall  carrying  the  current  flve- 
dlglt  ZIP  codes 

Whereas  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
has  not  studied  alternatives,  such  as  pro- 
viding incentives  to  business  mailers  to  im- 
print special  bar-coding  on  billing  and  re- 
ply mall. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  United  Slates 
Postal  Service,  use  of  the  expanded  ZIP  codes 
will  not  speed  the  delivery  of  mall;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  widespread  public  dis- 
enchantment with  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  expand  the  ZIP  code 
to  nine  digits-  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  Tliat  the 
United  Slates  Postal  Service  should  halt 
plans  for  Its  ZIP  code  expansion  until  such 
time  as  the  Service  and  the  Congress  have 
fully  examined  the  cost  to  the  Service,  as 
well  as  to  mailers,  the  social  consequences, 
and  the  technical  Issues  associated  with  that 
proposal,  and  that  in  no  case  should  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  expand  the  ZIP 
code  beyond  Its  current  five  digits  without 
first  fully  examining  other  means  of  im- 
proving productivity  In  the  sorting  of  mall. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  for 
myself  and  Senators  Bauctts,  Boren, 
Burdick.  Heflin.  and  Melcher.  As  my 
colleagues  will  note,  we  are  not  trying 
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to  prevent  the  Postal  Service  from  e\er 
lnslitut:iiK  a  nme-dit;it  ZIP  rotle  Rather 
we  are  trying  to  make  sure  thai  if  this 
proposal  IS  implemented.  It  will  not 
place  excessive  costs  and  burdens  on  in- 
dividuals and  businesses 

On  September  24.  I  sent  a  Id  tor  to  a 
number  of  lowans  askinK  for  their  c<>m- 
ment.s  on  this  issue  The  response  has 
been  overwheliniiiB  I  would  like  to  read 
excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  and 
to  request  that  these  letters  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment 

Mildred  Rock  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
wrote 

I  fuMv  agrcp  Aith  the  taxpayer  from 
Himston  who  calls  thla  ithe  nlne-dlglt  zipi 
another  Wa-shliiKtciii  Mnnument  lostupldl'v 
In  our  i-asp  unci,  I  have  to  asaume  In  the 
rase  ut  niativ  companies  the  size  of  ours 
the  all-al-once  cost  of  changing  all  of  our 
records  and  e<|iilpment  would  be  harder  to 
bear  than  the  spread  out  cost  of  Increased 
poBtage 

I  am  afraid  Mr  President,  that  this 
could  become  the  1980  version  of  the 
Susan  B  Anthony  dollar  As  you  will 
recall,  this  was  the  new  dollar  coin  that 
was  goliiK  to  save  the  U  S  TYeasury  so 
much  money  Unfortunately,  the  public 
did  not  view  this  the  same  way  and  re- 
fused to  use  the  coins  except  as  collector 
pieces 

Tim  Sheets  director  of  education  for 
the  Iowa  Postal  Workers  Ui.ion  wrote 
and  said 

As  to  the  ptnta;  service  defending  the 
nlne-dlglt  ^ip  code  lus  u  means  to  hold  down 
postal  rates  a!:d  Isnprove  etTlrlency.  I  can 
only  sav  that  there  are  many  wavs  to  reach 
such  a  goal  without  the  problema  Involved 
with  the  nlne-dlglt  ^ip  code 

Mr  President,  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  comments  I  have  received  thus  far 
But  I  think  It  IS  fair  to  sav  that  their 
comments  are  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  the  hundreds  of  letters  written 
to  me  on  this  Issue. 

The  Postal  Service  admits  that  the 
success  of  this  plan  depends  on  the 
amount  of  acceijtance  it  receives  from 
individuals  and  busine.sses  If  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  are  any  Indication 
of  the  sentiment  in  other  parts  of  the 
country— and  I  thmk  they  are — then 
not  too  many  people  are  very  happy 
with  the  nine-digit  proposal 

Mr  President  Congress  has  been 
working  to  nuike  the  Postal  Service  as 
independent  as  po.ssible  I  think  there 
IS  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  How- 
ever until  the  Postal  Service  can  oper- 
ate on  Its  own.  without  Federal  sub- 
sidies, it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
Insure  that  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
spent  wisely 

Congress  has  been  working  to  make 
Postal  Service  as  independent  as  possible 
I  thmk  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  this  However,  until  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice can  operate  on  iLs  own.  without  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
IS  spent  wi.sely 

More  than  anything  else,  this  is  the 
motivation  behind  our  efforts  We  are 
not  convinced  that  the  Postal  Service 
has    adequately    considered    the    social. 


economic     and    technical    ramifications 
involved 

We  deserve  answers  to  a  number  of 
nuestions  before  the  Postal  Service 
.sliould  be  allowed  to  continue  with  its 
plans  Was  any  con.'^ideration  given  to  the 
so.'ial  inuact  of  the  plan'  Instead  of 
adding  new  digit.s  to  the  present  five  plus 
buying  the  new  equipment  to  read  tiiese 
(ligit.s  was  any  consideration  given  to  co- 
ordinating the  new  equipment  with  exist- 
ing pre-sort  business  mail  programs? 
What  alternatives,  if  any,  were  con- 
sidered? 

These  are  very  important  questions 
which  deserve  answers  To  date.  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  been  addressed  Hope- 
fully during  the  hearings  scheduled  lor 
November  J5  Postmaster  General  Bolger 
w  ill  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  answers. 
If  he  cannot,  however  ue  must  halt  this 
plan  until  they  are 

We  are  very  concerned  that  many  un- 
foreseen problems  will  begin  to  arise  if 
we  simply  jumii  into  this  program  with 
both  feet  It  is  like  the  man  who  tries  to 
eat  his  favorite  pie  in  one  bite  He  soon 
f^nds  out  that  it  will  make  him  sick  In- 
stead of  trying  to  force  the  public  to 
swallow  the  nine-digil  zip  code  in  one 
bite  perhaps  the  postal  service  should 
consider  feeding  it  to  them  m  small 
pieces — It  may  go  down  smoother 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  letters  concerning  this 
issue  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

Thermo  Kinc-Dcs  MoiNia  Co  .  Jo 

Dm  Moine».  Iowa.  October  29.  1980. 

Hon     ROGCI    JEPSCN, 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Wafhtnglon.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  JtPSEN  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  S«ptemt>er  34.  1980  regarding 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  plans  to 
convert  to  a  nine  digit  zip  code 

I  fully  agree  with  the  taxpayer  from  Hous- 
ton who  calls  this  "another  Washington 
monument  to  stupidity  '  In  our  case,  and  I 
have  to  aasume  in  the  case  of  many  com- 
panies the  size  of  ours  the  all  at  once  "  cost 
of  changing  all  our  records  and  equipment  to 
comply  would  be  harder  to  bear  than  the 
"spread  out  "  cost  of  increased  postage 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
things  we  would  have  to  "In  because  of  a 
change  of  this  nuture 

1  Change  addressograph  plates  In  some 
cases  this  would  be  adding  the  four  new 
digits  and  In  a  numtier  of  Instances  a  whole 
new  plate 

3  Retloing  all  accounts  receivable  and 
vendor  ledger  cards  Here  again  it  might  be 
a  simple  change  or  mean  a  whole  new  card 
Some  times  it  would  be  impossible  because 
on  our  type  of  equipment  there  l.s  allow- 
ance for  only  so  many  characters  and  only 
3  lines  On  some  addresses  we  are  already 
using  all  of  the  allowable  space 

3  Ail  master  copies  of  our  different  mail- 
ing lists  would  have  to  be  changed  or  redone 

4  Various  other  special  files  would  have  to 
be  changed 

In  every  Instance  listed  above  there  Is  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  materials  but  the  payroll 
cost  of  paying  employees  to  make  the 
changes  and  researching  to  mslte  the 
changes  Even  the  possibility  of  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  reprogram  our  record 
keeping  equipment  in  order  that  it  could 
even  be  done 


These  reas-ins  are  strictly  a*  seen  from  a 
business  stand  point  and  not  as  an  Individ- 
ual   There  may  be  even  more  that  I  haven't 

thought  of 

Neither  can  I  ste  that  the  Postal  Service  is 
going  to  be  aale  to  make  this  change  without 
cost  The  further  assumption  then  is  that 
the  taxpayer  is  going  to  be  stuck  paying  for 
this  as  well  as  the  changes  all  other  areas  of 
government  will  have  to  malte 
Sincerely  yours 

Mil  imri  J    Ro   K 

Hookkeeper. 

Iowa  Drvri  f>PMrNT  Commission 
L>es  Moines,  loica.  October  7,  19t0 
Hon   RcxiEji  Jepsen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Jepsen  Tliank  you  for  your 
note  concerning  the  t;  Z  Postal  Service  plan 
to  change  from  five  digit  to  nine  digit  zip 
code  The  business  community  has  been  very 
actue  in  supporting  the  five  digit  zip  code 
program  However,  the  cost.s  involved  In 
adopting  this  nine  digit  number  will  be 
astronomical 

Computer  reprogrammlng  will  cost  all 
businesses,  banks  insurance  companies, 
haspltals  and  doctors  inanufa-turing  utili- 
ties, wholesale  tride.  and  e\en  grain  ele- 
vators manv  man  years  of  time  The  ques- 
tion that  must  t)e  asked  is  this  commitment 
of  time  aiid  money  really  going  to  improve 
the  postal  service''  In  rural  Iowa  most  post 
ofT.ces  handle  onl\  one  zip  code  Kor  example, 
Wlnterset  Iowa  50273  Must  we  ask  the  pri- 
.ale  sector  to  go  through  a  costly  revision 
In  the  zip  code  program 

The  cost  of  service  for  the  U  S  Postal 
Service  needs  to  be  he  d  down  but  Is  a  nine 
digit  zip  code  the  answer''  Please  consider 
the  costs  to  our  private  sector  businesses 
when   this   Issue  comes   before   you 

Very   truly  yours, 

John  C   BcT-rtRrniJ), 
Director,  Research  Division, 

Iowa  Postal  Workers  LTnion, 

October  2,  1980. 
Hon    Roger  Jcpsen, 
Ruffrll  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waaliington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Concerning  your  letter  of 
September  24  198T  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  taxpayer  from  Houston  who 
testified  before  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  that  the  nlne-dlglt 
zip  code  Is  "another  Washington  monument 
to  stupidity" 

As  to  the  Postal  Service  defending  the 
nlne-dlglt  zip  code  as  a  means  to  hold  down 
postal  rates  and  Improve  etTlclency  I  can 
only  say  that  there  are  many  ways  to  reach 
such  a  goal  without  the  problems  involved 
with  the  nlne-dlglt  zip  code 

The  first  area  that  should  be  well  examined 
Is  the  structure  of  management  within  the 
Postal   Service 

The  present  Postmaster  General  Mr  Bolger 
Is  a  tine  example  of  a  problem  within  the 
management  of  the  Postal  Service 

A  matter  of  litigation  was  resolved  con- 
cerning the  Fair  La!:or  Standards  Act  re- 
sulting in  the  settlement  of  damages  against 
the  Postal  Service,  on  behalf  of  all  employees. 
S353  million  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
havin?  funds  on  hand  to  pay  the  employees 
Involved  Since  the  settlement  Mr  Bolger 
has  ele?t?d  to  use  the  interest  received  on 
the  »252  million  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
a  legal  firm  to  fight  the  payment  as  long  as 
possible  I  understand  that  the  Se:  of  Labor 
has  now  filed  an  injunction  against  Mr. 
Bolger  and  the  Postal  Service  for  not  paying 
the  damages  as  required  by  the  court  This 
Is  but  one  example  of  Mr  Bolger  running 
the  show. 
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If  the  Postal  Service  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  hold  down  rate  Increases  and  Improve 
efficiency  then  Mr  Bolger  must  be  replaced 
at  once 

We  do  not  need  the  Board  of  Governors 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster 
General  We  would  be  much  better  o(T  having 
the  position  of  Postmaster  General  filled  by 
the  President  Just  as  cabinet  positions  are 
filled 

We  do  not  need  so  many  levels  of  manage- 
ment wlthm  the  Postal  Service 

We  now  have  a  National  level  of  manage- 
ment located  in  Washington    DC 

We  then  have  a  Regional  level  of  manage- 
ment located  in  Chicago,  111. 

We  then  have  a  District  level  of  manage- 
ment  located  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

We  then  have  a  MSC  iManaeement  Sec- 
tional Center  I  level  of  management  located 
m  Des  Moines    Iowa 

We  then  have  Local  management  located 
:n  Creston    Iowa 

This  results  in  five  levels  of  management 
with  a  lull  staff  a:  the  top  four  levels 

We  continue  to  hear  that  86  percent  of  all 
operating  cost  of  the  Postal  Service  goes  to- 
ward the  payment  o!  employees  What  we 
don't  hear  Is  that  only  around  52  percent  of 
the  employees  are  on  hand  to  work  and  de- 
liver mall. 

Over  34  percent  of  th.e  operating  cost  'in 
resp)ect  to  salary)  goes  to  so  many  manage- 
ment employees  at  so  many  levels  of  man- 
agement We  do  not  need  all  of  the  levels  of 
management  This  Is  a  prime  example  o! 
waste 

The  amount  of  employees  on  the  rolls  for 
the  purpose  of  working  and  delivery  of  mall 
reduces  cuntiiiually  while  the  amount  of 
maiis>:ement  employees  remains  stable  or  in- 
creases We  are  going  to  one  day  have  more 
managers  than  employees  or  more  Chiefs 
than  Indians 

This  IS  the  direction  that  Mr  Bolger  con- 
tinues to  approach  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

We  are  also  faced  witti  the  continued  con- 
solidation of  mail  processing  from  the 
smaller  offices  into  the  larger  ofnces  This 
results  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  service 
that  our  patrons  receive 

An  examplp  Is  the  processing  of  Centra! 
Mark-Up  mall  In  Des  Moines  Iowa  Instead 
of  Creston.  Iowa  The  Centra!  Mark-Vp  is 
comprised  of  mall  that  is  being  forwarded  to 
a  new  address  for  patrons  that  have  moved 

This  was  processed  at  Creston  until  Sep- 
tember 23  1980  and  since  that  date  the  func- 
tion has  been  processed  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Under  the  system  of  processing  at  Creston 
we  were  able  to  provide  next  day  delivery 
for  all  mall  received  by  patrons  "thai  had 
moved  within  the  past  year 

Under  the  system  o.'  processing  this  mail 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  we  now  deliver  the  mall 
two  or  three  or  more  days  later 

It  Is  completely  stupid  to  haul  this  mail 
to  Des  Moines  Iowa  return  the  mall  to  Cres- 
ton. and  then  deliver  the  mall  at  a  later  date 

As  you  are  well  aware  I  have  contacted 
your  office  concerning  more  than  one  Issue 
facing  employees  of  the  Post-al  Service. 

While  we  remain  in  disagreement  concern- 
ing the  amending  of  the  Hatch  Act  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
looking  Into  the  nine-digtt  zip  code  program 

We  need  to  have  more  interest  shown  on 
half  of  the  Postal  Service  by  our  elected  offi- 
cials and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  Investigate  and  follow"  through  on 
niatters  as  you  have  been  doing 

I  also  wish  to  Thank  'i'ou  for  vour  vote  In 
favor  of  continuing  the  slx-dav  delivery  of 
mall 

If  I  can  provide  additional  Information 
please  advise 

Sincerely. 

Tim  Phfits 
Director  of  Education 


AME>rDMENTS  SUBMTTTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY    POST    OFFICE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT 

amendment     no      2625 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  '  for  himself.  Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Pryor.  Mr  Boren.  Mr  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr  Sasser.  and  Mr. 
HUMPHREY'  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  iHR,  7583 1  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
U  S  Postal  Service,  the  Execut.ve  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  3.  1981,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 


the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  con- 
sider pending  calendar  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

S        1411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
1411.  a  bill  to  improve  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Government  and  the 
private  sector  by  improving  Federal  in- 
formation management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S      aS33 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Bentseni  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2532  a  bill  to 
reinstate  and  validate  United  States  oil 
and  Kas  leases  numbered  OCS-P-0218 
and  OCS-P-0226 

S       3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr  'Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Boren  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3006,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  nonrefundable  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  qualified  indus- 
trial energy  effiLiency  and  fuel  conver- 
sion projects. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

St'BCO.MMITTEE    ON    ENERGY      NUCLEAR    PRO- 
IIFFRATION     and     FEDERAL     SERVICES 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  which  will  be 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  On  Tuesday.  November  25  1980, 
at  10  am.,  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  the  proposed  9-digit 
ZIP  code  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  Tliis  hearing  will  be  held  in 
rooT.  3302  of  the  D.rksen  Senate  Office 
Building, 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  hearing  please  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee at  224-2627 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    NATURAL 
RESOrRCES 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.^  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CLARIFICATION  OF  WITHDRAWAL 
LIABILITY  PROCEDURE  FOR 
TRUCKING   INDUSTRY 

Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
the  Multiem.ployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980  became  law  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1980. 

Portions  of  section  4203  of  the  act 
provide  for  a  special  withdrawal  lia- 
bility procedure  from  a  multiemployer 
pension  plan  m  the  trucking  Industry 
to  fit  the  unique  conditions  that  exist  In 
that  industry  I  was  the  primary  author 
of  this  special  withdrawal  procedure.  As 
such.  I  can  say  that  it  was  Congress' 
intention  that  this  w.thdrawal  procedure 
apply  to  most  of  the  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plans  in  the  trucking  industry  Ac- 
cordingly, on  August  26,  1980.  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 

It  should  be  observed  t.^.at  if  the  majority 
of  the  contributions  to  any  pension  plan 
are  made  by  employers  engaged  In  the  over 
the  road  ilongi  and  short  haul  trucking  In- 
dustry, the  household  goods  moving  Indus- 
try and  the  public  warehousing  Industry, 
this  withdrawal  liability  procedure  will 
apply  to  all  employers  who  contribute  to 
such  a  plan. 

In  other  words,  this  withdrawal  lia- 
bility procedure  would  apply  to  any 
multiemployer  pensioi.  plan  in  the 
trucking  industry  if  50.1  percent  of  the 
coiUributions  were  made  by  the  em- 
ployers m  the  specified  industries. 

Recently,  however.  I  found  out  that 
on  the  very  day  that  I  clarified  the 
Intent  of  this  special  withdrawal  1  ability 
procedure  for  the  trucking  industry,  Mr. 
Thompson  told  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  this  special  rule  would  only 
apply  if  at  least  85  percent  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  were  made  by  em- 
ployers previously  engaged  m  ihe  spec- 
ified industries.  Mr.  Thompson  based 
h.s  statement  upon  unrelated  interpre- 
tations of  the  phra'^e  "substantially  all." 

Since  this  amendment  originated  in 
the  Senate  without  Mr.  Thompson's  par- 
ticipation. I  am  am.azed  that  he  would 
undertake  an  interpretation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  language 

My  interpretatio:;  was  based  on  in- 
formation supplied  to  me  as  to  the  diver- 
sity of  Teamster  representation,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  an  85-percent  con- 
tribution requirement  would  emasculate 
the  special  withdrawal  procedure 

Therefore,  as  a  final  clarification.  I  will 
reiterate  that  the  withdrawal  liability 
procedure  will  apply  to  any  multiem- 
ployer pension  plan  m  the  trucking  in- 
dustry if  the  majority  tSO.l  percent  of 
contributions  to  the  plan  are  made  by 
employers  who  are  primarily  engaged  in 
the  long-  and  short-haul  truck  ng  indus- 
try, the  household  goods  moving  indus- 
try, or  the  public  warehousing  industrj-.* 
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EDWARD    -MOOSE"  KRAUSE 
RETIRES 

•  Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  there  may 
be  a  few  people  in  the  world  of  coUeKiafe 
athletics  who  may  not  recognize  the 
name  of  Edward  Walter  Kraase,  but  I 
would  wager  tliat  there  are  none  who 
would  not  instantly  know  'Moose' 
Krause  Moose  has  been  the  athletic 
director  of  Notre  Dsime  for  over  30  years 
and  in  that  time  pencKi  has  seen  his 
name  take  its  rightful  place  beside  those 
near  legendary  figures  of  Rockne  and 
Leahy 

Mr  President,  as  a  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  the  past  18  years  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  close  association  with 
Notre  Dame  I  have  come  to  know  its  fine 
academic  and  athletic  achievements  and 
I  value  as  a  close  personal  friend  its 
President—Father  Ted  Hesbursh  Know- 
ing Notre  Dame  as  I  do  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  what  Moose 
Krause  means  to  that  institution  and  its 
people. 

Moose  has  fashioned  an  athletic  pro- 
gram which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  Notre  Dame  fields  a  full  range 
of  intercoUeKlate  clubs  Its  football  and 
basketball  teams  are  always  among  the 
best  in  the  Nation  Neverthele.ss.  Moo.se 
Krause  has  seen  to  it  that  the  "collegi- 
ate "  aspects  of  Notre  Dame  athletics  re- 
mains predominant  Over  the  years  he 
has  never  forgotten,  nor  has  he  allowed 
his  coaches  or  players  to  forxet.  that  the 
most  important  goal  of  any  university  is 
the  achievement  of  academic  excellence 
The  extent  to  which  an  athletic  program 
adds  to  that  Koal  or  add.s  to  the  personal 
growth  of  students  i.s  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  important  to  the  university  Moose 
has  .seen  that  athletics  has  provided  an 
important,  meaningful,  rewarding  and 
appropriate  role  at  Notre  Dame 

Mr  President,  this  Januarv  Moo.se  will 
retire  from  Notre  Dame  with  I  am  sure, 
many  happy  memorit-s  It  is  surelv  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  honor  is  appropriate 
for  a  man  who.  among  other  honors,  is  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  has  t>>en  named  Man 
of  the  Year  by  the  Walter  Camp  Hall  of 
Fame  and  has  seen  the  establLshmfiU  of 
the  Edward  Krause  Medical  Research 
Fellowship  at  the  City  of  Hope  National 
Medical  Center  Perhaps  it  ls  best  sim- 
ply for  me  and  my  colleagues— aloiik; 
with  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Notre  Dame  legend  m  his  own  right 
Nordy  HofTman— to  join  in  wishing 
Moo.se  all  the  best.  He  has  certainlv 
earned  It 

Mr  President.  I  submit  the  following 
articles  concerning  Moose  Krause  for  the 
Record. 

"Moose  "   RETiKrs 
(By  Paul  Mullancyl 

Edward  W  .Moo.^ei  Krause  vesterdav  an- 
nounced his  reslKnation  as  Notre  Dame's 
athletic  director    effective  January   i 

Announrlng  hl.s  decl.slon  art^r  vesterdav'^ 
Quarterbarlc  Club  luncheon  at  '  the  ACC 
Krause    sajd    that    E.tecutlve    Vlce-P^sldent 

A  h  etlc  Director  Emerltu.s  I  will  act  as 
Athletic  Dlr-ctor  until  January  1  and  after 
that   I  will   he  L'merltu«   • 

Krause  7fi  years  old  and  Notre  Dame  ath- 
letic director  for  31  vfars  indicated  that 
there  was  no  specific  rea.son  for  maklnK  the 
announcement  at  this  time 


'  1  ve  been  thinking  abo  it  this  for  over 
three  years  now.  Krause  said  There  s  noth- 
ing unusual  about  the  timing; 

Ttie  Observer  learned  yesterdav  however, 
that  the  announcement  wa.s  prompted  by 
news  leaks  naming  cvrrent  Virginia  Athletic 
Director  Oene  Corrlgan  as  Krause  .s  replace- 
ment 

Joyce,  who  will  appoint  the  new  athletic 
director,  was  unayailable  for  comment  yes- 
terday 

Corrlgan.  reached  yest»rd«y  In  his  Char- 
lottesville. Va .  office.  re''.sed  comment  on 
the  situation. 

Tne  Observer  learned  that  CorrlRan  vLslted 
Notre  Dame  Tuesday  of  this  past  week  He 
also  waa  In  attendance  at  Notre  Dame  s  sea- 
son-opening victory  over  Purdue 

Corrlgaji.  a  53-year-old  graduate  of  Duke 
L'nlverslty  has  served  as  Virginias  athletic 
director  since   1971 

Krause  Indicated  that  "at  this  time  I  have 
no  Idea  who  the  new  man  win  be  The  advice 
I  would  have  Is  that  he  better  be  a  buslneas 
man  In  the  sports  world  at  the  collegiate 
level,  they  re  going  to  have  to  think  about 
ways  to  bring  In  revenue  to  support  expand- 
ing programs  Many  schools  are  in  financial 
trouble  right   now  " 

Rumors  regarding  Krause  s  retirement 
lave  been  circulating  for  a  number  o:  years 
I  really  wanted  to  retire  three  years  ago  ' 
Krause  said  I  ve  been  here  as  athletic  di- 
rector since  1949  Us  been  a  long  career, 
and  I  felt  It  was  time  for  me  to  step  out 
and  let  a  younger  fellow  step  In  to  take  my 
Job 

"I've  been  worried  about  my  wife  (Ell/Ji- 
t>eth)  and  her  health  That's  something  I  ve 
been  worried  at>out  for  a  long  time  Now  i 
feel  Ml  be  able  to  do  more  things  lor  mv 
lady— have  a  little  time  for  her  " 

Krau.se  Indicated  that  he  will  remalti  some- 
what  active  as  athletic  director  emeritus 

I  think  I'll  be  a  consultant  of  sorts.  "  he 
said  In  other  words.  I'm  not  leaving  en- 
tirely I  won  t  Just  start  fishing  or  playing 
golf  all  the  time,  although  I  will  take  time 
for   those  sports   that    I  m   Interested   In 

In  fact  right  now  were  talking  about  a 
big  drive  for  the  Monogram  men  to  get  them 
more  involved  with  the  University  Speak- 
ing engagements  will  certainly  be  something 
that  I'll  consider  ■■ 

A  native  of  Chlcagos  Back  of  the  Yards 
neighborhood.  Krause  played  tackle  on 
Notre  Dame  football  teams  of  1931.  '32  and 
'33  and  played  In  the  first  College  All-Star 
football  game 

He  was  equally  known  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  center  on  the  Irish  basketball 
squad  It  has  been  said  that  the  three-second 
lane  was  conceived  as  a  way  to  control  him 
He  was  Inducted  Into  the  National  Ba.skpt- 
ball  Hall  of  Fame  In  April  of  1976 

Krause  graduated  cum  laude  with  a  degree 
in  Journalism  In  1934   He  then  served  In  the 
capacities  of  basketball  and  football  coaches 
at   Saint   Mary's   College   In   Winona.   Minn 
and  at  Holy  Crosa. 

He  returned  to  Notre  Dame  In  1943  and 
served  as  an  a.sslstant  on  Frank  Leahy's  foot- 
ball staff  and  on  Oeorge  Keogan's  basket- 
ball staff  A  year  later  he  assvmied  the  head 
basketball  Job  due  to  Keogan's  death  He 
served  in  that  capacity  for  six  seasons 

Krause  was  named  assistant  to  athletic 
director  Leahv  In  1948  and  was  elevated  to 
his  current  position  a  year  later 

I'NiviRsrrY  or  Nomr  Damt  Nrws 
Fdward  W  Krause  athletic  director  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  for  more  than 
three  decades,  has  received  the  James  E  A-m- 
strong  Award  from  the  Notre  Dame  Alumni 
Association 

Th"  award  named  for  the  former  secretary 
of  the  SQ  000-member  aaaoclatlon  honors  an 
employee  of  the  University  "who  ha.s  per- 
formed outstanding  service  and  demonstrat- 


ed qualities  in  his  personal  life  that  reflect 
the  high  principles  of  the  Unl.erslty 

Kraus;.  who  celebrates  his  67th  birthday 
February  3.  carried  athletic  laurels  from 
South  Side  Chicago  s  De  LaSalle  High  S-^hool 
to  Notre  Dame  where  between  1931  and  1934 
he  gained  all  America  honors  In  baskethail 
and  football  and  earned  a  letier  In  track 

Kollowlng  graduation  h-  coached  basket- 
ball and  football  at  St  Marys  i  Minn  i  Col- 
lege, then  at  Holy  Cross  and  Rnally  served 
six  seasons  as  head  basketball  cuach  at  Notre 
Dame  compiling  a  record  of  U8  48  He  was 
also  football  line  coai  li  for  .Mx  years 

Krause  was  named  assistant  athletic  direc- 
tor to  Frank  Leahv  m  1948  and  athletic  di- 
rector in  1949  Over  the  years  he  has  been 
re.ognlzed  often  for  his  ci.ic  an  1  humani- 
tarian as  well  as  athletic  contributions  He 
is  a  Knight  of  Malta  one  of  the  highest  papal 
honors  a  Catholic  la\  person  can  receive,  and 
there  is  a  medical  research  fellowship  In  hl.s 
name  at  the  CUy  of  Hope  National  Medical 
Center 

Much  In  demand  as  an  after-dinner  speak- 
er and  master  of  ceremonies  Krause  has  bf  en 
synonymous  with  Notre  Dam?  sports  for  31 
years  He  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Basket- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Honors  Courts  of 
the  NCAA  and  of  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  o!  Fame 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  him  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Alumni 
Board  on  campus  ^ 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSOCIA- 
TION NATIONAL  TEEN  VOLUN- 
TEER  OF  THE   YEAR 

0  Mr    DURENBERGER    Mr    President 
during  October   I  had  the  opportunity  to 

address  the  national  conferences  of  four 
major  voluntary  action  groups  As  a  per- 
son who  has  been  un  active  promoter  of 
vclunteensm.  both  in  my  private  career 
and  in  my  2  years  in  the  Senate,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  mc  to  take  part 
in  this  event  It  was  gratifying  to  see 
that  despite  the  problems  voluntarv' 
groups  are  ha\ing  because  of  inflation 
the  recession  and  the  changing  demo- 
graphics of  our  country,  the  volunteers 
themselves  have  not  lost  their  enthusi- 
asm or  their  spirit 

Volunteerism  is  a  vital  part  of  our  cul- 
ture and  society,  even  though  It  Is  often 
overlooked  by  some  of  us  in  policymak- 
ing roles  Not  only  are  volunteers  pro- 
viding essential  services  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  they  are  doing  what  no  govern- 
ment agency  or  large  institution  can  do 
they  arc  delivering  th^se  services  with 
individuality  love  and  caring 

Those  qualities  are  tvpified  by  a  voung 
Minnesota!!  Beth  Punrochar  Beth  was 
recently  selected  as  the  1980  American 
Health  Care  Association  National  Teen 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  This  honor  Is  a 
v.ell-deserved  tribute  to  her  outstanding 
accomul'shments  as  a  volunteer. 

On  behalf  of  Beth  and  all  volunteers. 

1  ask  that  the  letter  of  recommendation 
for  Beth  Puncochar  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  letter  follows 

TtrN    VotuNTrtR    or    thi    Year — 1980 
Nomination 
'Nominated  bv    Jackie  Kes    Vo'unteer  Coor- 
dinator. Mala  Strana.  Inc    New  Prague,  Mn.) 
BfH  Prvroc>'*a 
.Vrtr  Prnour    Minn 

Beth  Is  a  'erv  vivacious  enthusiastic  tMr- 
teen  venr  old  voun?  lady  who  be"an  volun- 
teering at  Mala  Strana  long  before  there  was 
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a  structured  Volunteer  program  and  long  be- 
fore she  was  old  enough  to  become  a  regis- 
tered volunteer  She  was  In  the  first  grade 
Beth  became  a  registered  volunteer  during 
the  month  of  Jvme,  197y  She  volunteered  88 
hours  of  her  time  between  June  and  Decem- 
ber 1979  performing  a  variety  of  services 
which  have  Included  decorating  bulletin 
boards  distributing  posters  manning  the 
Resident  personal  supply  cart,  encouraging 
other  young  people  to  become  involved  m 
volunteering,  assisting  with  group  activities 
and  most  Importsfnt  1-1  visiting  Most  of  tl.e 
time  Beth  walks  or  rides  her  bike  to  Mala 
Strana.  regardless  of   weather  conditions. 

Mala  Strana  has  recognized  the  need  for 
and  has  encouraged  Volunteering  since  its 
doors  were  opened  in  1972  Volunteers  have 
always  been  welcome  to  come  In  to  visit  with 
residents  become  involved  In  group  activi- 
ties and  entertain  However,  the  Volunteer 
program  has  been  progressing  toward  a  more 
structured  program  in  the  last  three  to  four 
years 

Through  structured  programming  Beth  has 
been  assigned  certain  residents  with  whom 
she  Mslts  weekly  One  of  Beth  s  unique  qual- 
ities 18  that  she  prefers  to  visit  the  residents 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  social  interac- 
tion and  special  help  For  example,  she  plays 
Euchre  a  card  game,  with  a  resident  who  Is 
quite  disoriented,  but  loves  to  play  cards 
She  also  takes  remotlvatlon  folders  to  an- 
other resident  who  is  unable  to  speak  She 
patiently  talks  with  the  resident  points  out 
the  pictures  and  reads  poetry  with  her  Occa- 
sionally the  resident  will  read  a  line  or  two 
herself  Beth  also  visits  weekly  with  another 
resident  who  Is  not  always  willing  to  com- 
municate Most  of  the  time  Beth  Is  able  to 
have  a  dialogue  with  this  individual  It  Is  be- 
.leved  that  Beth  s  enthusiasm,  caring  and 
respect  for  others  are  key  factors  m  the 
progress  she  has  made  In  her  Interactions 
with  the  residents 

Furthermore.  Beth  Is  willing  to  respond  to 
requests  for  services  In  other  activities  such 
as  old  time  dance  bands  and  bingo,  etc  She 
dances  with  residents  who  wish  to  dance  and 
sits  with  hearing  and  vision  impaired  resi- 
dents who  are  In  need  of  l-I  assistance  in 
<Tler  that  they  ma,,  hitve  the  opportunity  to 
jlay  bingo  or  bunco 

Many  young  voluisteers  which  includes  her 
vounger  brother  have  become  interested  In 
Mala  Strana  s  volunteer  program  through 
Beth  s  personal  recruitment  efforts  Her  com- 
mitment Is  infectious 

Beth  Is  always  reliable  and  prompt  In  her 
coming  to  Mala  Strana  If  she  Is  unable  to 
come  on  her  assigned  days  she  calls  or  has 
»  family  member  call 

Another  one  of  Beth's  unique  qualities  Is 
that  she  will  take  it  upon  herself  to  visit 
residents  who  are  hospitalized  and  report 
back  as  to  how  the  resident  Is  doing  She 
also  does  follow  up  visits  with  residents  who 
have  been  discharged  to  their  homes  m  the 
New  Prague  area 

Along  With  her  volunteering  at  Mala 
Strana.  Beth  Is  involved  In  ba-skelball.  volley- 
ball and  Softball  She  also  forgoes  her  study 
halls  to  volunteer  her  time  working  m  the 
school  office  Beth  has  also  become  Involved 
with  one  of  her  neighbors  who  is  blind  She 
visits  him  on  a  regular  basis  takes  walks  with 
him  and   walks   with   him   while   he  shops 

Beth  does  Indeed  enrich  and  enhance  the 
lives  of  the  resident.?  at  Mala  Strana  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  have  her  within  our  midst  She 
1»  an  exemplary  example  of  the  fine  youth  m 
the  community  of  New  Prague  Therefore  we 
believe  that  Beth  Puncochar  is  deserving  of 
the  MAHCF  Teen  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
award 


Sincerely. 


jACKtr  Kes. 
Volunteer  Coordinator  0 


SOME  LESSONS  FROM  NATO'S  EX- 
PERIENCE FOR  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  DEFENSE  COOPERATION 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it 
IS  not  too  early  to  offer  some  constructive 
triLicism  of  tlie  national  security  policies 
tnat  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  will 
be  pursuing  m  the  next  4  years  There  are 
already  signs  m  the  press  that  his  new 
senior  advisers  will  have  had  their  ex- 
perience largely  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  where  policies  were  de- 
veloped that  Ronald  Reagan  ran  against 
Loth  in  the  19  76  primary  and  in  the  elec- 
tion this  year  It  is  apparently  too  tempt- 
ing to  resist  bringing  back  the  so-called 
experienced  hands  of  yesteryear  no  mat- 
ter now  mistaken  the.r  experience  has 
proved  to  be 

I  wonder  how  much  better  Jimmy  Car- 
ter might  have  done  in  foreign  policy 
had  he  only  heeded  Hamilton  Jordan's 
famous  remark  during  the  transition  of 
1976  that  men  from  the  past  like  Vance 
and  Brzezmski  should  have  no  place  in  a 
Carter  administral.on.  Ronald  Reagan 
like  Carter  before  him  seems  destined  to 
rely  on  a  few  people  from  the  past  who 
created  the  very  policies  he  has  run 
agiunst  rather  than  risk  new  faces  on 
the  national  security  scene  If  so.  the 
responsibility  falls  on  the  friends  of 
Ronald  Reagan  who  have  campaigned  so 
ardently  for  hm  and  his  philosophy  to 
ofTer  him  criticism  from  time  to  time 
here  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  earlier  ad- 
ministrations have  failed  to  enhance  the 
level  of  cooperation  we  ought  to  have 
from  our  major  allies  In  Europe  and 
Japan  Bringing  back  the  same  policy- 
makers is  likely  to  bring  back  the  same 
institutional  patterns 

The  Senate  Steering  Committee  under 
our  Chairman  Jim  McClure  has  begun 
to  look  into  the  question  of  allied  defen.se 
efforts  I  have  headed  our  newly  formed 
allied  defense  cfTort  study  group  for  sev- 
eral months  Our  reports  will  be  made 
available  to  the  new  administration  and 
to  the  relevant  congressional  committees 
in  the  months  ahead. 

We  have  already  looked  at  the  major 
deficiencies  in  the  NATO  long-term 
planning  process  durinp  a  trip  to  NATO 
Headquarters  and  the  defense  planning 
centers  in  London.  Bonn,  and  Pans.  We 
met  with  a  number  of  NATO's  parlia- 
mentary leaders  at  the  NATO  Assembly 
in  Ottawa  where  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
named  a  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Assembly  Most  re- 
cently, we  have  examined  the  question 
of  Japanese  defense  efforts  and  attended 
the  conference  in  Tokyo  to  commem- 
orate tiie  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty,  At 
that  conference,  two  former  Defense 
Agency  Chiefs.  Mr  Shin  Kanemaru  and 
Mr  Asao  Mihara.  put  forward  the  idea 
that  Japan  should  play  a  more  equal  role 
under  the  Security  Treaty  by  assuming 
a  greater  share  of  defense  responsibility 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
several  articles  from  the  Japanese  press 
about  the  conference  which  were  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  by  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield  together  with  his  letter  about 
the  conference.  I  would  also  like  to  sub- 
mit the  remarks  of  former  Minister  Asao 


Mihara  and  myself  delivered  to  the  con- 
lerence.  The  Senate  rtsoiunon  aoout  the 
conference  refers  Lo  a  report  about  it 
waich  will  be  submitted  next  week  alter 
v,e  meet  wiih  tne  Japanese  deiegatiOn  to 
discuss  It  In  the  luture.  our  Senate 
Steering  Committee  allied  defense  efforts 
study  group  will  also  be  circinaLing  draft 
reports  for  comment  beiore  publication. 

I  have  every  reason  to  Leiieve  that  the 
experienced  hands  in  the  next  adminis- 
tration will  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  the  challenges  we  have  po.nied  out  m 
the  area  of  allied  defense  cooperation 

The  material  follows 
S  ..Mt  I.ErSKJN.s  From  NAIOs  Experience  for 

LNIIED  SfAltS-JAPAN   LitM-NSl   COOPLRATIO.N 

Address  by  US  Senator  Orrin  O  Hatch 
10  the  United  Siaies-japan  Conference  to 
commemorate  the  aoth  anniversary  o:  the 
1960  Treaty  of  Niu.ual  Cooperation  and 
Security) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  ask  for  your  in- 
dulgence because  1  am  gtlng  to  approach 
the  sub, eel  of  our  con.erence  to  ccm- 
memorale  lliC  lAentielh  anniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  our  two  countries  m  a  rouiid-about 
way  Irom  a  global  perspective  I  appear  be- 
fore you  today  as  the  Chairman  o:  a  spec.al 
.study  group  o;  the  Senate  Steering  Commit- 
tee lo  examine  the  defense  e.iorls  of  Amer- 
icas allies  around  the  warld  One  year  ajO. 
I  visited  England  France.  West  Germany 
and  Belgium  to  discu.ss  with  the  military 
leaders  of  NATO  the  question  of  allied  de- 
fense effortb  I  can  report  to  you  today  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  NATO  alliance  are 
improving  impressively 

Following  ihe  leader.ship  of  General  Alex- 
ander Ha:g  at  first,  and  m:)re  re?e.".t;y  under 
the  Carter  Administration  and  the  new  NATO 
commander.  General  Bernard  Rogers,  a  Long 
Term  Defense  Plan  has  been  put  into  e.Teci 
For  the  first  lime  in  twenty  years,  a  major 
across-ihe-board  set  of  improvements  m 
ground  sea  and  air  forces  is  underway  After 
nearly  two  decades  of  relative  neglect  while 
Soviet  force;  were  sIo^nIv  and  steadily  im- 
proving, the  NATO  allies  have  now  for  three 
years  achieved  a  real  growth  rate  of  about 
three  percent  in  the.r  defense  budgets  NATO 
mllliary  leaders  are  meeiing  frecuently  m  a 
variety  of  new  institutions  such  as  ihe  ccm- 
initlees  of  the  Long  Term  Defense  Plan  to 
bring  about  better  cooperation  among  the 
military  units  and  defense  industries  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  NATO 

Most  recently  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  NATO,  and 
discussions  have  begun  about  how  NATO's 
members  can  deal  with  the  Issues  of  security 
beyond  the  European  region  of  the  alliance. 
To  sum  up  there  is  a  new  spirit  In  NATO 
and  it  Is  good  news  after  too  many  years 
of  neglect  There  are  problems,  of  course. 
:iew  ideas  are  needed  but  today  I  will  bring 
you  only  the  good  news  The  good  news  Is 
that  the  trend  Is  up 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  imoortant  it  Is  that 
the  trend  in  NATO  has  been  turned  around. 
Ladles  and  Oentle:nen,  let  me  mention  the 
total  sires  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Euro- 
pean allies  durinp  the  last  twenty  years. 
from  I9S0  until  1977  when  the  Long  Term 
Defense  Program  began  to  take  efTect  In 
alDhabetlcal  order  then  Belgium  has  de- 
clined from  120  000  to  S"!  000  in  its  land  sea. 
and  air  forces  Canada  declined  from  iZnooO 
m  1960  to  80  000  in  1977:  Denmark  declined 
from  44  000  in  I960  to  35  000  In  1977.  the 
United  States  declined  frcm  2'j  million  In 
1960  to  2  million  In  1977;  France  declined 
from  1  million  In  1960  to  'j  million  In  1977; 
Greece  showed  an  Increase  from  158  000  In 
1960  to  200,00')  m  1977:  ''taly  declined  from 
400,000  In  1960  to  330  000  in  1^77  Luxem- 
bourg declined  from  3.200  in  1960  to  600  In 
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1977.  Norway  declined  from  40  000  Hi  19W 
to  38000  In  1977  Portiit;al  declined  fr  m 
kboul  100  000  In  \mo  to  59  000  m  1977,  Wt-M 
Germany  showed  an  increase  fr^m  a^.i  UOO  m 
1B«0  to  almost  I,  mllHon  in  19.7,  the 
United  Kingd.'m  declined  fruni  5WO  OOO  In 
1860  to  340.0U0  in  1977  and  finally  Turkey 
declined  from  500.000  In  1960  to  4(50,000  In 
1977 

In  turn  only  two  members  of  NATO  ex- 
panded the  qiantlty  of  their  armed  forces 
during  the  two  decades  under  review  That 
fact.  It  seems  to  me  Is  something  to  keep  In 
mind  when  we  turn  to  the  fjuestlon  of  the 
trends  In  Japan  s  defen.se  efTorl  In  the  last 
twenty  years  Indeed  Japan  han  an  Impres- 
.sl.e  record  of  maintaining  Its  forces  at  the 
same  level  for  the  last  two  decades  while  the 
majority  of  the  NATO  allies,  my  own  coun- 
try lncl\ided  have  not  only  re.iuced  the  sl/e 
of  their  forces  but  a.-tualiy  declined  In  the 
real  rate  of  defense  spending  In  many  cases 
Japan  on  the  other  hand  ha-s  averaged  a  real 
growth  rate  In  defense  spending;  over  the 
pa.st  decade  of  an  impressive  7  to  8  percent 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  many  sharp 
critics  of  Japan  s  getting  a  free  ride  and  not 
sharing  the  burden  of  It.s  own  defense,  but 
they  should  keep  in  mind  the  record  of  the 
NATO  allies  when  making  such  criticism 
And,  I  might  aJd  n,.ne  of  the  NAIO  allies 
ha.s  a  constitution  like  Japans  "vhlch  for- 
ever renounces  war  and  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  and  which  promises  that  land,  sea 
and  air  forces  will  never  be  maintained  Nor 
do  the  communist  and  socialist  parties  In 
NATO  member  nations  oppose  the  national 
defense  effort  in  the  way  that  these  parties 
have  In  Japan  until  recently  Nor  do  the 
NATO  allies  have  public  opinion  shaped  by 
the  Impact  of  the  nuclear  destruction  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  Nor  are  the  NATO 
allies  surrounded  by  the  natviral  defensive 
protection  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  which  keeps 
the  Soviet  Union  farther  away  than  Is  the 
ca.-.e  for  many  NATO  members 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen  from  this  per- 
spective of  NATO.  Japan  5  defense  effort  has 
been  Impressive  In  the  upward  trend.  If  not 
m  the  ahstjlute  level  of  forces  and  spending 
Everyone  knows  that  most  NATO  members 
spend  three  or  four  times  more  the  percent- 
age of  their  gross  national  products  on  de- 
fense compared  to  Japan,  but  too  many  for- 
get the  direction  of  the  trends,  and  the  good 
news  is  that  the  trend  has  been  up  In  Japan 
for  two  decades    unlike  NATO 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  second  piece  of  good 
news  about  Japan  s  defense  effort,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  past  two  years  which  I  believe 
are  worthy  of  praise  and  which  should  also 
be  seen  In  light  of  the  NATO  experience 
There  are  four  The  decision  to  adopt  the 
n?w  defense  guidelines  for  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  the  decision  to  establish 
a  national  command  renter  the  derision  to 
purchase  the  new  F  15  air  defense  fighter 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  to 
purchase  a*,  least  45  P3C  anti-submarine 
pa':  .j1  aircraft 

These  are  critically  Important  decisions 
that  will  shape  Japanese-American  defense 
cooperation  throughout  the  1980s  Let  me 
examine  the  Implications  of  each  one 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  both  the  F  I5s  and  the  P3Cs  which 
win  become  operational  in  the  next  few 
years  provides  two  bulldino;  blocks  of  funda- 
mental Imnortance  for  the  next  twenty  years 

Once  these  hiehlv  sophisticated  alrci^ft 
have  b«en  fuUv  Integrated  Into  the  Self-De- 
fense  Forces  I  believe  that  Japan  can  have 
the  finest  antl-submarlne  capability  and  the 
finest  air  defense  capability  In  all  of  East 
Asia  bv  simply  Increasing  the  ni'mbers  of 
these  aircraft  produced  under  license  In 
Japan  Both  these  aircraft  are,  after  all 
merely  platforms  for  advanced  sensor  sys 
terns  and  various  weapons  Thev  can  be 
tailored  to  fit  many  missions.  Including  alr- 


to-»urface  missiles  like  the  new  Japanese 
.ASM  1  for  the  F  15  to  patrol  the  seas  around 
Japan  aided  by  aerial  refudlnn  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  capabilities  of  the  F- 15  and  the 
P3C  except  to  say  that  hoth  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  these  two  wrftpoi;^  systems  can 
be  readily  inrreased  In  the  vears  ahead  The 
Important  thing  Is  that  after  years  of  debate 
ttie  dei  Islons  were  made,  the  programs  have 
begun 

Second.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  deci- 
sion to  build  a  national  command  center  for 
the  Self-Defenae  Forces  provides  a  third  slg- 
niricant  building  block  for  the  next  decade 
Obviously  once  there  Is  a  true  command 
center  for  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  there 
win  be  choices  about  the  kinds  of  com- 
munications and  the  kinds  of  external  links 
possible  to  build  But  the  Important  point  Is 
that  the  decision  was  made  and  the  program 
has  begun  Ihlrd  I  believe  that  the  decision 
to  begin  Joint  mllltarv  planning  with  the 
United  States  under  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Guidelines  annotinced  over  one  year  ago  Is 
the  single  most  important  defense  policy 
choice  made  In  Japan  In  the  last  twentv 
years  This  too  Is  a  building  block  for  the 
next  decade,  and  the  most  Important  one  of 
all 

I  have  noticed  from  the  American  press 
coverage  of  the  last  two  years  that  these 
Defense  Cooperation  Guidelines  have  not 
been  well-understood  Before  the  agreement 
on  the  Defense  Cooperation  Otildellnes  there 
either  was  no  Joint  military  planning  by 
our  two  countries  or  it  was  very  well  hidden 
The  frequent  references  to  the  "alliance"  t>e- 
tween  our  countries  was  certainly  an  exag- 
geration compared  to  the  alliance  machinery 
In  NATO  with  Its  military  planning  grovips 
and  Intensive  military  cooperation  among 
national  units  stated  In  Germany  Now  how- 
ever, with  the  Joint  studies  called  for  in  the 
Guidelines  making  progr^•^^  many  Issues  are 
being  dealt  with  for  the  first  time  which  will 
provide  the  foundation  for  the  next  two 
decades  of  our  defense  cooperation  The 
Guidelines  call  speclflca'.ly  for  such  pre- 
viously taboo  measures  as  a  Joint  coordina- 
tion center,  cooperation  in  Intelligence  activ- 
ities. Joint  logistics  platis  and  the  poslblr 
use  of  additional  facilities  and  Japanese  bases 
by  American  forces  In  case  of  need  even  for 
situations  In  the  Far  East  outside  of  Japan 
if  such  situations  will  have  an  Important  In- 
fluence on  Japan  s  secvirlty 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  as  this  process  of 
Joint  Japanese  and  American  military  plan- 
ning continues  I  believe  that  the  re<julre- 
ments  for  Japan  s  future  Self  Defense  Forces 
will  emerge  for  presentation  to  the  public 
In  other  words,  at  last  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency  will  be  able  to  tell  the  country  what 
It  needs  and  why 

That  Is  why  this  building  block  Is  so  Im- 
portant for  the  future  For  too  long  there 
has  slmplv  been  no  plan  for  Japan  s  defense 
needs  But  the  decision  has  been  made  and 
the  program  to  develop  those  plans  has 
begun 

A  fourth  building  block  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned It  Is  closely  linked  to  the  others  I 
know  there  has  been  some  dlfT.culty  over  the 
years  at>out  American  preferences  to  sell 
finished  weapons  here  In  contra.st  to  Japan- 
e.so  preferences  for  licensed  co-production 
My  view  is  that  Japanese  industry  has  been 
wise  to  hold  out  for  a  strong  role  In  de- 
fense production  Because  of  this  growth  in 
defense  industry  here,  Japan  has  yet  another 
building  block  for  the  future  -the  techno- 
logical knowhow  and  the  Indu.strlal  ba.se  to 
prodvice  highly  sophisticated  defense  sys- 
tems I  know  this  has  been  expensive — some 
estimates  go  as  high  as  three  times  the  cost 
of  buying  the  equipment  m  the  United 
States  — but  the  end  result  Is  a  degree  of 
.self-reliance  In  defense  production  which 
would  not  only  permit  increased  output  If 
necessary,  but  also  may  make  the  prospects 
of    arms   exports    attractive    In    the    future, 


even  If  only  non-lethal  Items  Initially  were 
exported     Here    too    the   decision    to   sustain 
Japanes"   defense    industry    has    been    made 
programs  are  underway    the  trend  is  up 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  these  same  four 
building  blocks  acquiring  advanced  new 
aircraft  Improving  comtTiand  and  control 
centers  purstilng  Joint  military  planning, 
and  developing  defens<>  Industrial  know- 
how  these  four  building  blocks  lead  me 
back  to  my  discussion  about  NATO  and  al- 
lle-l  defense  efTorts  m  Etirope  because  they 
form  a  vital  part  of  the  Long  Term  Defense 
Program  there 

Now  I  want  to  proceed  one  Etep  further  In 
discussing  the  le.ssons  NATO  may  have  for 
dftfn'e  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries In  what  I  believe  to  be  a  novel  ap- 
proach I  want  to  describe  to  you  t.ie  de- 
i«lled  concerns  of  the  NATO  Long  Term  De- 
fense Prot-ram  and  suKpe<:t  what  the  leaders 
of  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  may  wish  to 
consider  as  thev  fhart  the  futvire  of  Japan's 
defense  effort  ?urh  a  perspective  has  two 
advantages  F^rst,  like  the  Japanese  "stand- 
ard defense  concept  that  seeks  quality  not 
quantity  for  Japanese  forces  the  thrust  of 
NAlOs  recent  Improvements  have  been 
qualltaMve  not  quantitative  so  the  objec- 
tives are  compatible 

Second.  I  believe  the  defen.se  planners  of 
anv  nation  Including  my  own  can  reduce 
ihetr  myopia  bv  studvlng  how  other  nations 
may  have  solved  specific  defense  problems 
There  Is  not  always  only  one  right  solution 
NATO  members  find  such  comparative 
.".tudles  quite  nattiral  but  Japans  geographic 
Isolation  from  Europe  may  have  imneces- 
sarllv  cut  Its  defense  planners  off  from 
European  Ideas  relevant  to  the  Self  Defense 
Forces  St  range!  v  there  have  been  more 
Chinese  military  visitors  to  NATO  In  the  last 
two  vears  than  Japanese  ond  I  mean  Com- 
munist Chinese  visitors 

Now  before  I  begin  to  tell  you  about  the 
nine  areas  of  concern  usider  the  NATO  Long 
Term  Defense  Program  and  how  they  are 
relevant  to  Japan  let  me  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  wavs  to  meafure  and  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  the  Japanese  defense 
effort  Some  critics  for-us  only  on  the  per- 
centage (.f  ONP  praising  those  nations  that 
have  high  rates  like  the  5  percent  In  the 
United  States  i  which  Is  less  than  half  the 
.Soviet  Union  I  and  condemning  those  na- 
tions like  Japan  at  Just  under  one  percent 
or  Canada  at  about  2  percent  or  Luxem- 
bourg another  NAIO  member  at  Just  over 
one  percent  of  GNP  spent  for  defense  Others 
select  specific  features  of  a  defense  force 
such  as  Its  level  of  technology  or  Its  combat 
experience  or  Its  morale 

Mv  own  view  Is  that  the  NATO  approach 
Is  useful  not  only  because  It  includes  so 
many  different  Indicators  of  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  defense  forces  but  also  be- 
cause It  can  be  used  as  a  checklist  to  see 
Just  exactly  where  a  national  defense  effort 
Is  falling  behind  Just  raising  the  Japanese 
defense  btidget  to  1  7  percent  of  GNP  as 
called  for  bv  a  blue  ribbon  panel  named  by 
the  late  Prime  Minister  Ohlra  win  not 
necessarily  Improve  Japanese  self-defense 
forces  m  the  right  way  Nor  will  raising  the 
defense  budget  to  2  percent  of  GNP  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  these  simple  formulas  are 
too  often  used  by  those  who  know  little 
about  defense  and  do  not  care  to  learn  any 
more  The  American  people  and  those  of  us 
in  Congres-s,  have  had  to  learn  a  great  deal 
aboiit  what  makes  an  effective  defense  In 
order  to  make  wise  decisions 

The  Japanese  people  are  learning  more 
too.  If  I  may  Judge  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
creasing sophistication  of  the  Japanese  press 
coverage  of  defense  Issues  It  Is  here  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen  that  the  nine  area.s  of  the 
NATO  Long  Term  Defense  Program  can  help 
educate  the  public  because  they  provide  a 
checklist  which  other  nations— not  Just  the 
United    States-are   using    to   make    choices 
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about  their  future  defense  programs  Of 
course  not  everylning  can  be  public,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  secret  details  about 
the  improvements  that  NAIO  has  found 
necessary,  but  1  believe  that  Japanese  offi- 
cials can  learn  these  details  If  they  will  visit 
NATO  land,  sea,  and  air  fortes  as  part  of  the 
process  of  considering  qualitative  improve- 
ments for  the  Self  Defense  Forces  So  today 
I  am  only  going  to  give  the  highlights  of 
what  could  be  treated  at  greater  length  In 
closed  sessions  After  all,  no  defense  plan- 
ners want  to  advertise  their  weaknesses  In 
public,  unless  it  is  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
more  funds 

THE    NATO    CHECKLIST    rOR    LONG    TERM 
DETENSE    PROGRAMS 

The  first  category  is  readiness  This  In- 
cludes questions  like  how  frequently  and 
how  realistically  do  Japatiese  forces  train 
which  could  be  improved  by  more  training 
In  the  United  States  as  already  occurs  for 
some  Japaiiese  units  Readiness  also  Is 
mea.sured  by  the  availability  of  ammunition 
and  war  reserve  slocks  In  adequate  quanti- 
ties Numerous  Japanese  press  accounts  have 
hmled  this  may  be  a  critical  problem  here 
Bui  readiness  also  Includes  Issues  like  de- 
fense against  chemical   warfare 

Preparations  are  underway  to  protect  our 
pilots  and  crews  against  the  kinds  of  nerve 
gas  attack  that  we  know  the  Soviet  Union 
practices  as  a  routine  part  of  their  training 
I  observed  this  when  I  visited  alrbases  in 
NATO  last  year  My  impression  Is  that  Japan 
has  not  dealt   with  this  problem  very  well 

Another  element  of  readiness  is  coordina- 
tion of  U  S  and  Japanese  stages  of  unit 
readiness  during  alerts,  something  already 
proposed  under  the  new  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Guidelines  which  speak  of  a  "common 
standard"  for  readiness  stages  concerning 
Intelligence,  movements  of  units,  logistics 
and  other  preparations  Progress  here  will  be 
crucial  to  the  readiness  level  of  both  US 
and  Japanese  forces  If  an  alert  Is  called 

The  second  category  Is  reinforcement 
NATO  improvement  has  focused  on  three 
questions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived any  attention  In  Japan  The  first  Is 
the  POMCUS  site  program,  the  "pre-posi- 
lloned  comboi-conflgureo  unit  sets  of  equip- 
ment" that  I  visited  last  year  In  Germany 
This  equipment  Is  ready  to  be  distributed  to 
American  reinforcements  flown  In  from  the 
United  States  in  a  matter  of  hours  I  don  i 
see  why  this  cannot  be  done  Jointly  here 
and  this  Issue  will  be  addressed  In  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  sure  NATO  Is  also  enhancing 
reinforcement  capability  by  identifying 
civilian  aircraft  and  merchant  ships  that 
could  be  used  In  a  crisis 

Yet  my  Impression  is  that  Japanese  laws 
would  not  allow  such  measures  even  In  war- 
time Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  counter- 
part to  NATO's  concern  with  CRAF  the  civil 
reserve  air  fleet  program  which  purchases 
modifications  In  civil  transport  aircraft  so 
they  may  carry  military  cargo  In  an  emer- 
gency Both  Japanese-manufactured  air- 
craft and  those  purchased  by  Japanese  air- 
lines In  the  United  States  could  be  so  modi- 
fled,  thereby  greatly  expanding  reinforce- 
ment capability  at  little  cost 

The  third  category  Is  reserve  mobilization 
Here  too,  there  Is  little  underway  In  Japan 
to  match  the  serious  efforts  of  NATO  mem- 
bers My  Impression  Is  that  there  is  not  vet 
an  Air  Self  Defense  Force  reserve  at  all  that 
the  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force  reserve  is 
tiny  and  could  be  easily  expanded  at  low- 
cost  and  that  the  large  Ground  Self  Defense 
Force  reserve  of  about  40  000  Is  paid  so  little 
I  about  ten  dollars  per  day  of  training  I  am 
told  I  and  has  almost  no  equipment  of  Its 
own  that  It  Is  difficult  to  call  It  a  true  "re- 
serve" force  Japanese  police  reserves  could 
be  useful  In  a  military  sltuaMon  however 
and  NATO  may  have  something  to  learn  from 
Japan    about    that     The   lack   of  a   national 
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mobilization  law,  to  be  sure,  greatly  under- 
cuts the  role  of  any  reserves  In  Japan. 

The  fourth  category  is  maritime  posture 
Here  too  there  are  sharp  contrasts  with 
NATO  s  new  efforts  and  Japans  announced 
plans  I  am  not  talking  about  the  overall 
size  of  the  Japanese  sea  forces.  I  mean  prob- 
lems like  no  secure  voice  communications 
between  US  and  Japanese  ships  and  head- 
quarters, and  problenns  like  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate number  of  torpedoes  and  failure  on 
the  part  of  NATO  and  the  United  States  to 
provide  Japan  with  the  highest  quality  Mark 
46  or  similar  torpedoes,  I  have  In  mind  also 
the  problem  that  mines — which  are  abso- 
lutely critical  to  Japanese  self-defense  and 
to  our  Joint  Interest  In  being  able  to  close 
the  three  main  straits  around  Japan  to  bot- 
tle up  the  Soviet  fleet — that  mines  require 
preparation  to  be  used. 

Old  mines  may  deteriorate  in  storage 
NATO  is  also  at  work  on  new  mines  counter- 
measures  In  ways  that  could  benefit  Japan  at 
little  cost  NATO  Is  pursuing  Important  Im- 
provements In  antisubmarine  detection  as 
well,  and  Japanese  experience  especially  In 
shallow  water  detection  should  be  shared 
The  NATO  Assembly  Military  Committee  to 
which  I  belong  has  been  Investigating  the 
ASW  question  for  the  past  year,  developing 
some  Ideas  of  relevance  to  Japan — again,  at 
little  cost  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
navies  of  both  Denmark  and  Norway  may 
have  special  lr\slghts  Japan  could  share  Both 
Denmark  and  Norway  have  critically  Impor- 
tant roles  in  NATO  In  closing  the  Baltic 
Straits  and  surrounding  area  They  have  de- 
veloped In  parallel  with  neutral  Sweden  new 
approaches  to  mining  such  as  the  use  of  com- 
mercial ferries  and  the  need  to  protect  land 
areas  nearby  with  air  defense  and  land 
forces. 

The  fifth  category  Is  communications 
command  and  control  This  is  an  area  where 
Japanese  Defense  Agency  plans  seem  to  be 
comparable  to  NATO  s  efforts  At  least  the 
problem  of  the  lack  of  military  command 
centers  and  secure  communications  have 
been  recognized  There  are  announced  plans 
to  expand  Japan's  microwave  net  for  military 
use  Eventually,  progress  here  will  open  other 
possibilities  with  external  communication 
links 

The  sixth  category  Is  air  defense  I  have 
already  praised  the  decision  to  acquire  F-15's 
through  co-production  as  a  vital  first  step  I 
might  note,  however  the  relevance  of  a  com- 
ment made  to  me  last  year  by  the  command- 
ing general  of  US  air  forces  in  Europe  who 
pointed  out  to  me  all  the  new  aircraft  shel- 
ters at  Ramsteln  Air  Base  In  Germany  with 
the  remark  that  it  makes  little  sense  to  buy 
15-mllllon-dollar  Jet  aircraft  and  then  not 
pay  the  extra  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  buy  an  aircraft  shelter  that  protects  it  and 
greatly  reduces  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
in  a  surprise  air  attack  I  note  that  the  five 
year  tentative  plans  of  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency  released  In  May  provide  for  very  few 
of  the  necessary  shelters,  unfortunately  The 
issue  of  air  defense  missiles  for  the  next 
decade  may  well  hinge  on  the  progress  of  the 
American  Patriot  system  for  both  NATO  and 
Japan,  so  some  discussions  here  among  all 
concerned  would  be  valuable. 

The  seventh  category  Is  electronic  warfare 
This  Is  an  area  of  great  secrecy  which  can 
speli  life  or  death  in  combat  Let  me  simply 
remind  you  of  the  worldwide  fame  that 
Japan  has  earned  for  success  in  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  for  consumer  goods,  then 
ask  you  if  you  have  heard  anything  about 
this  issue  In  Japan's  defense  This  Is  not  an 
expensive  area,  compared  to  ships  and  air- 
craft, yet  it  is  crucial  Mv  impression  is  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  NATO 
standards 

The  eighth  cateeory  Is  ratlonali7atlon, 
standardization  and  interoperability  This  is 
an  area  In  which  Japan  may  be  well  ahead 


of  NATO  because  of  tbe  close  Ues  between 
our  forces  and  Japan's  acquisition  of  major 
American  weapons  and  equipment.  \tt  tbe 
trend  could  be  negative  in  the  decade  ahead 
as  Japanese  defense  industry  produces  more 
and  more  Japanese  designs  which  are  not 
compatible  with  American  equipment  Here, 
loo,  the  joint  military  planning  underway  tor 
the  past  year  under  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Guidelines  faces  a  real  challenge  in  its  stud- 
ies of  who  will  do  what  in  the  defense  of 
Japan.  These  studies  may  determine  for 
many  years  the  nature  of  our  defense  co- 
operation. 

1  he  ninth  category  is  logistics  This  area 
Is  one  of  the  main  suojects  of  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Guidelines  as  well  I'bere  has 
been  at  least  some  consideration  of  the  NATO 
approach  through  the  comparisons  that  are 
frequently  n-.ade  with  'West  Germany  In  host 
nation  support,  that  Is  the  direct  contribu- 
tions of  the  Japanese  government  to  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Japan  'ihere  seems  to  be  a 
strong  case  here  that  Japan  is  ahead  of  NATO 
in  host  nation  support  for  US  forces  The 
rough  total  has  Increased  In  Just  three  years 
from  about  600  million  dollars  to  over  one 
billion  dollars  annually  More  importantly, 
new  areas  are  being  funded  such  as  labor  cost 
sharing,  housing  programs,  and  even  minor 
operational  expenses  such  as  runway  main- 
tenance 

Of  course  there  Is  stUI  a  considerable 
shortfall  that  the  US  must  pay  Logistics  Is 
much  more  than  cost  sharing  however  and 
I  am  worried  that  some  NATO  improvements 
in  recent  years  may  not  be  implemented  in 
Japan  without  closer  Japanese  attention  to 
NATO's  experience  I  have  in  mind  the 
hardened  logistics  installations  I  visited  In 
Germany  which  have  no  Japanese  counter- 
part at  present  If  It  proves  possible  to  de- 
velop a  Joint  logistics  s.vstem  under  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Guidelines — and  I  hope  It 
Is— then  that  system  must  be  well  protected 
and  hardened  6S  In  NATO  There  must  also 
be  adequate  surface-to-air  missile  protec- 
tion for  key  sites  Ironically  this  may  be 
less  important  today  when  Japanese  war  re- 
serves and  munitions  supplies  are  so  low 
than  a  few  years  from  now  when  such  stock- 
piles will  be  tempting  targets  along  with 
Japan's  relatively  tmprotected  air  bases 

"The  United  States  has  a  special  Interest  In 
protecting  these  key  sites  and  bases  because 
of  the  new  proposal  of  the  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Guidelines  for  possible  use  of  Japanese 
bases  by  US  forces  In  the  event  of  8ltt;a- 
tlons  In  the  Far  East  that  would  affect 
Japanese  security  These  Guidelines  are  not 
a  com,mltrr!ent  by  the  eovernrrent  to  do  so. 
of  course,  but  only  to  study  the  question  and 
to  make  plans  B'.:t  over  the  long  term  I  be- 
lieve that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  Guidelines  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  global  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  those  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  lessons  that  the  recent 
exnerlence  of  NATO  with  Its  Long  Term  De- 
fense Program  mav  have  to  offer  to  Japanese 
officials  and  specialists  who  will  travel  to 
Euro-e  to  see  what  of-er  nations  are  doing 
to  Improve  their  defense  efforts  I  have 
mentioned  them  today  because  our  com- 
.'r,emorat:on  of  the  1960  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Coorjeratlon  and  Security  occurs  In  the  midst 
of  the  first  ma'or  effort  by  our  two  govern- 
ments to  develop  true  mutual  cooperation 
and  secrlty  under  the  Defense  Cooperation 
G'lldellnes  an  effort  that  has  beer,  all  too 
s^ow  in  getilne  started  and  may  well  bene- 
fit from  the  '•w  s-^lrlt  and  vitality  that 
another  major  ainance  of  free  democratic 
nations  has  s^own  ti'ter  vears  of  neglect  My 
point  Is  that  Quality  and  effectiveness  in 
a'.lled  r^e'ense  efforts  can  be  he*'er  achieved 
through  reflective  studv  and  lolnt  exami- 
nation of  Issues  by  several  nations  How 
monev  is  soent  on  defense  Is  no  less  Im- 
portant  than   the   percentage   of   the   ONP 
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that  ta  ip«nt.  The  Cnttad  StatM  e*n  axprefla 
its  ho?«  that  Japan  will  do  more  but  It  Is  vip 
to  Japan  to  aeek  out  the  best  sources  of 
advice 

I  hope  that  Japan  will  not  neglect  the 
NATO  experience  in  the  years  ahead  There 
are  certainly  contrlbvitlons  that  Japanese 
may  make  to  NATO's  efforts  through  a  proc- 
ess o(  dialogue  and  mutual  exchange  But 
that  Is  a  subject  for  another  day 

Japam-Unitso  STATsa  Au-iamcb  at  a  ToaifiNO 
Point   m   Hi»ToaT 
(By   Aaao   Mlharm) 

Mr  Chairmen.  President  Ford.  Members  of 
the  US  Congress.  My  colleague  members  of 
the  National  Diet  of  Japan.  Representatives 
of  C  S  and  Japanese  research  organizations. 
Honored  Quests 

It  la  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Organizing  Committee  for  this  sem- 
inar as  we  open  our  meeting 

I  rejoice  over  the  fact  we  can  hold  this 
International  seminar  commemorating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between 
Japan  and  the  USA.  attended  by  so  manv 
people,  and  graced  by  former  President  Ptird 
and  many  other  distinguished  American  vljil- 
tors  who  came  all  the  way  from  America 
My  heartiest  thanlts  are  due  to  the  Heritage 
Foundation  which  has  been  the  American 
co-sponor  of  this  conference,  and  to  Mr 
Feulner.  the  President  of  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation for  their  cooperation  In  organizing 
this  conference 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  first  of  all  I  would 
lUe  to  convey  to  you  how  deeply  moved  I  am 
at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  Japan-U  S 
seminar  The  fact  that  an  International  con- 
ference like  this  Is  being  held  now  as  we  en- 
ter the  1980's  fraught  with  dangers.  Is  In  It- 
self slgnlflcant 

We  look  back  on  the  day  when  the  pre.sent 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  was  signed.  January  19.  1960  It  was 
on  June  23,  the  same  year  when  the  treaty 
came  into  force  This  year  we  commemorate 
lt5  20th  anniversary  The  Japan  Security  Re- 
search Center,  co-sponsor  for  this  seminar  in 
Japan,  planned  to  carry  out  a  series  of  events 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  since  last  au- 
tumn, together  with  various  American  re- 
search organizations  and  some  members  of 
the  American  Congress,  with  the  objective  of 
looking  back  over  the  relationship  between 
Japan  and  the  U  S  for  the  past  20  years,  now 
that  the  pact  has  reached  an  Important 
point  in  history,  and  to  have  an  overview  of 
the  future  development  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  In  the  coming  20 
years,  up  to  the  end  of  the  20th  century 

There  were  also  members  of  our  Diet  who 
saw  the  political  slKnlflrance  of  this  Inter- 
national project  and  decided  to  give  us  their 
full  support  Since  last  spring,  therefore, 
these  Diet  members  started  to  organize  the 
Organizing  Committee  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  project  for  commemoration  Mr  Klskl. 
who  was  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  the 
present  treaty  was  signed  grarlouslv  con- 
sented to  be  the  Honnrarv  Chairman  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  More  than  80  people 
agreed  to  participate  In  the  Committee.  In- 
cluding former  Prime  Ministers  Kakuel  Ta- 
naka.  Takeo  Mlkl.  and  Takeo  Fukuda  For- 
eign Ministers  of  various  LDP  Cabinets. 
Members  of  the  Diet  who  are  also  members 
of  I.DP  organizations  on  defense.  Mr 
Ikko  Kasuga  Permanent  Advisor  to  the 
Democratic  .Socialist  Partv  of  Japan  and 
members  of  New  Liheral  Club  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Organizing  Committee  Thus  the 
sponsors  are  from  both  the  Government  and 
opDoaltlon  parties 

We  also  had  the  participation  anrl  suoport 
of  many  people  who  reoresent  financial  and 
Industrial    circles,    academic    societies,    and 


learned  and  experienced  people  As  you  aee 
In  the  list  before  you  our  Organizing  Com- 
mittee conalsta  of  representative  leaders  of 
many  broad  areaa  If  time  had  permitted,  I 
am  sure  that  the  list  would  have  added 
more  representative*  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting far  wider  areas  Taking  this  op- 
portunity. 1  would  like  to  report  to  you  of. 
and  express  our  gratitude  for.  the  generous 
financial  assistance  given  by  the  Japan  Fed- 
eration of  Economic  Organizations  Ken- 
danreni  and  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals, for  aaalstance  In  carrying  out  our 
project* 

Originally  this  seminar  was  to  be  held 
last  June  Mr  Ford  and  members  of  the  U  S 
Congress  klndlv  told  us  that  they  were  ready 
To  participate  In  the  seminar  In  April,  the 
late  Prime  Minister  Ohlra  said  that  he 
would  give  his  wholehearted  support  How- 
ever, as  you  know,  because  nf  the  political 
situation  In  both  Japan  and  the  V  R  .  the 
conference   was  postponed   until   todav 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  May  8  under  the 
ro-sponsorshlp  of  the  Japan  Security  Re- 
search Center  and  the  Georgetown  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  as 
an  opening  program  for  the  series  of  projects 
rommemoratlni;  the  20th  annl\ersarv  of  the 
Treaty  a  special  lecture  meeting  was  held 
and  Mr  James  Srhleslnger  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  former  Se  retary  of  En- 
ergy addressed  the  meeting 

L  idles  and  geii',;eme:i  of  Japan  and  the 
US  I  started  out  saMng  that  I  am  deeply 
moied  at  the  convening  of  this  seminar, 
thinking  that  the  holding  of  this  meeting 
Itself  suggests  that  the  se'urlty  relationship 
:)etween  Japan  and  the  US  has  now  entered 
;i  mature  sta^-e  .^5  la  the  ke\nnte  speeches  of 
President  Ford  and  Honorary  Chairman 
Klshl  U  Is  a  well-known  fart  that  there 
have  been  njanv  occasions  of  political  ten- 
sion generate  I  both  In  our  society  and  In  the 
relationship  between  Japan  and  the  US  In 
the  course  of  the  twenty  years  .since  the 
■^lEnlng  of  the  present  treaty 

Nob<xly  eveti  thought  of  any  project  to 
commemorate  the  lOth  anniversary  of  the 
treaty  In  1970  In  Japan  And  yet  10  years 
from  then,  today,  our  Organizing  Committee 
to  carry  out  the  commemoration  pro'erts  is 
p.irtlrlpftted  In  by  manv  members  of  our 
Diet  both  from  the  LDP  and  the  opposition 
parties  There  are  some  other  opposition 
mem'iers  of  the  Diet  who  are  willingly  at- 
tending the  seminar  today,  although  they 
did  not  participate  in  our  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  various  reason.s 

It  Is  true  that  the  situation  In  our  Diet 
todav  Is  not  quite  comparable  to  the  one 
whlli  exists  in  the  Western  allied  countries 
who  are  members  of  NATO  I  would  like  to 
express  my  sincerest  respect  to  the  fact  that 
trie  L"S  Senate  pa.ssed  i  strong  resolutlCi;  In 
support  of  the  seminar  today  but  frankly 
the  situation  In  our  Diet  at  present  has  not 
vet  reached  that  stage  Western  and  .^merl- 
f-an  allies  of  NATO  carried  out  their  own 
commemoration  projects,  on  the  20th  25th, 
and  30th  annlversirles  of  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Although  Japan  Is 
also  a  memher  of  the  free  world,  the  political 
situation  In  Japan  l.s  such  that  we  are  be- 
hind our  Western  allies  In  this  respect 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  we  have  made  epo.:h-maklng 
progress  In  that  this  seminar  could  be  held 
today  attended  by  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment and  opposition  parties  of  both  Japan 
and  the  US  That  is  the  most  eloquent  proof 
•o  show  that  the  security  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  VS  has  now  entered 
'he  perlrxl  of  maturliy,  and  that  Is  a  bene- 
fii  la!  change  We  the  people  of  the  US  and 
Japan  have  reached  the  stage  that  now  we 
'in  tr'-  tr>  looK  at  the  future  de- elopment 
of  a  closer  and  more  dynamic  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  great  and  free  nations,  on 
both   sides  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  basis 


of  the  political  climate  which  has  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  hold  this  seminar  com- 
memorating the  signing  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity  I reaty 

May  I  tell  you  the  second  reason  why  I 
am  so  deeply  moved  today?  It  Is  because  tbta 
seminar,  aiming  at  strengthening  the  alliance 
between  Japan  and  the  US  Is  being  held  as 
we  enter  the  "dangerous  decade,"  the  1980'a. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  original  treaty,  about 
30  >ears  have  now  elapaed  In  the  meanwhile, 
there  have  been  structural  changes  arising 
in  the  world  situation 

In  1960  when  the  present  treaty  wa«  con- 
cluded, the  Pacific  was  predominantly  an 
American  lake  "  The  security  of  Jap>an.  an 
ar.hlpelago  floating  on  this  lake  was  as- 
sured to  a  high  degree  The  Japan-US  se- 
oiirity  system  actually  haa  played  a  decisively 
Important  role  as  a  pillar  of  freedom,  peace. 
•er  irlty  atid  prosperity  for  Japan  for  nearly 
in  vears  Under  the  55ecurlty  Treaty  system. 
•he  Japanese  people  were  able  to  fully  exer- 
r:s-  their  iiatlonal  energy,  concentrating 
their  efTort.s  first  on  recovery  from  World 
War  II  and  then  on  the  development  of  our 
eronomlc  strrngth  and  attaining  the  status 
of  a  great  economic  power  becoming  the 
country  with  the  second  highest  Industrial 
production  in  the  free  world  It  Is  also  well 
known  that  the  Security  Treaty  also  made  an 
Incalculable  contribution  for  the  military 
stability  and  the  economic  development  of 
a  vast  area  cf  .^•la  and  the  Pacific  Basin 
The  Security  Treaty  has  been  the  corner- 
stone  of   development    In    these   areas 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980's  the 
situation  In  .A.«la  the  Pacific  and  the  world 
in  general  has  \indergone  great  changes  from 
20  years  ago  The  USSR  ha.s  greallv  expanded 
I's  Pacific  Fleet  in  recent  vears  This  growth 
of  Soviet  military  power  combined  with  the 
greatly  diminished  military  prejier.ce  of  the 
US  m  this  area  «lnce  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War  has  now  turned  the  Western  Pacific 
Into  a  patently  "insecure  lake  " 

There  has  been  an  Important  change  In  the 
military  balance  betveen  t»ie  two  •"uper- 
powers  of  the  US  and  the  USSR  In  the  first 
half  of  the  1980's  it  looks  as  If  the  Soviet 
military  forces  will  change  their  position  of 
parity  with  'he  US  to  relative  superiority  over 
the  US  Reflecting  this  chsn»e  In  'he  balance 
of  power  there  have  been  successive  Interna- 
tional crises  since  the  beginning  of  last  vear 
Vlefism  nttacKlne  Cambodia  followed  by 
the  war  between  China  and  Vietnam  the 
members  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Iran 
beln"  t«v»'i  hosfatre  and  the  U51.SR  ao-fes- 
sion  In  Afghanistan  beginning  at  the  end  of 
"ss*  vear 

We  tar.«n»s»  now  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  'he  chanires  In  the  International 
atmosphere  whi'-h  atTe"  our  security  The  de- 
fense of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  need  for  which 
we  were  mafle  keenly  aware  of  after  the  So- 
y"et  aggression  In  Afghanistan  Is  a  vital 
de'ense  problem  for  Janan  Itself  because 
our  economy  Is  dependent  upon  Imported 
oil  from  'he  Persian  Gvilf  area  w'hich  con- 
stitutes 7!5'~  of  all  the  oil  we  reqtilre  There- 
fore althoiigh  manv  Japanese  do  under- 
stand the  rea.son  for  an*!  bAV  lirCD  respect 
for.  the  fact  that  the  US  7th  Fleet  had  to  be 
swting  to  the  Inftlan  Ore«n  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  rtefense  of  the  Persian  Gulf — 
still  this  redeployment  was  a  shock  We  saw 
with  otir  own  eves  that  there  Is  now  a  void 
In  the  American  military  presence  In  the 
Western  Parltlr  area  even  though  It  may  be 
only  temporary 

As  'Vi»  new  s'ra'e'''c  situation  IcKimed  up. 
the  Japanese  obtained  a  clear  Imoresslon 
that  the  area  of  aerurl'v  for  Janan  ha«  now 
expanded  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf  and  along  with  thl.s  change  Japanese 
defense  policy  and  the  security  and  coop- 
erative relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
US  have  to  be  basically  revised 

Since  the  defense  of  Persian  Gulf  Is  a 
problem  of  defense  common  to  all  the  free 
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countries  In  NE  and  SE  Asia,  all  overwhelm- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  oU  from  Persian 
Gulf  then  these  countries  must  share  the 
rc>)ons!billtv  for  defending  the  Western 
pacific,  left  vacant  after  the  7th  Fleets  swing 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  However,  It  Is  also  clear 
that  there  Is  no  other  country  except  Japan 
in  East  Asia  which  haa  the  latent  strength 
'or  shouldering  the  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing so  vast  an  area  ThU  basic  fact  suggests 
that  Japan  Is  placed  in  a  position  to  bear 
part  of  the  expanded  defense  responsibility 
for  securing  the  military  stabilization  of  the 
Pacific  area  In  general,  exceeding  the  lim- 
ited framework  of  defense  of  the  Japanese 
archipelagc 

In  the  35  post-war  years.  Japan  was  in  a 
spectator's  seat,  watching  the  drama  of  the 
ups  and  downs  In  the  International  balance 
of  power  being  played  on  the  world  stage. 
However  with  the  start  of  the  1980'8.  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  are  now 
playing  one  of  the  leading  roles  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  worlds  political  stage. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Japan  did 
make  Important  international  contributions 
under  the  system  of  the  Japan-US.  security 
system  even  before  now  Japan  developed 
economic  cooperation  with  the  countries  of 
Ea.st  and  Southeast  Asia,  including  ASEAN 
members  aiding  the  political  stability  of  the 
area  Ftirthermore  recently,  our  economic 
and  technological  assistance  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Pakistan,  Mideast  countries  and 
Turkey,  a  member  of  NATO  Japan  has  been 
making  efforts  as  a  member  of  free  world,  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  do  not  think  that  these 
efTorts  can  be  overlooked  any  more 

The  new  challenge  faced  by  Japan  In  the 
I980's  l.s  to  expand  the  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  Japan  and  the  U  S  further  Into 
the  whole  area  stipulated  in  the  Treaty.  In- 
cluding the  military  area  The  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  U  S  haa  three  basic 
alms  firstly  to  defend  our  common  values 
of  freedom  and  democracy;  secondly,  making 
sure  of  peace  and  security  of  the  world,  and 
thirdly,  to  try  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
free  world  market  system  Our  alliance  Is 
now  faced  with  new  problems  In  the  1980'8. 
'  e  ,  development  and  maintenance  of  energy 
supplies,  stabilization  of  the  International 
monetary  svstem.  bv  combined  action  of  the 
yen  and  dollar  capital  markets,  and  strength- 
ening Joint  efTorts  In  the  area  of  assistance 
to  developing  countries 

The  alliance  between  Japan  and  the  US 
thus  Is  going  to  develop  for  Joint  efTorts  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  these  new  areas 
However  anything  depends  on  whether  or 
not  we  can  maintain  peace  and  sec\irtty  In 
the  vast  area  of  Asia  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
now  expanding  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Japan  and  the  US,  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  new  situation.  It  will 
be  Inevitable  for  us  to  reorganize  the  alliance 
between  Ja-^an  and  the  US 

First  of  all  I  do  not  think  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  cope  with  the  present  situation  using 
the  strategic  conce'its  of  20  years  ago  The 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  have  merged  Into 
a  single  strategic  theater,  so  continuing  the 
leeal  concept  of  "Par  East"  as  stipulated  in 
the  TYeatv  Is  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation  Secondly, 
and  far  more  ImfTOrtant  than  the  first  we 
must  reconsider  the  unilateral  nature  of  the 
present  treaty  Accord'ng  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  treaty,  the  US  Is  unilaterally 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  Japan  while 
Jaoan  is  not  obliged  to  bear  responsibility 
for  joint  defense  In  other  words,  the  alliance 
In  terms  of  the  present  treaty  Is  not  an  al- 
liance as  traditionally  defined  but  constitutes 
a  kind  of  protective  treaty 

Even  though  this  sort  of  unilateral  char- 
ac'erstlc  of  the  treaty  may  have  been  per- 
mi'slble  when  the  economic  strenrth  of 
Japan  was  less  than  10  percent  of  that  of  the 
US  ,  It  Is  unthinkable  now  that   the  same 


unilateral  characteristic  should  be  allowed 
lo  continue  when  our  GNP  is  approaching 
nearly  half  the  American  GNP  In  other 
wo-ds.  In  the  1980's,  the  true  problem  faced 
by  Japan  and  the  U  S  Is  to  develop  the 
present  unilateral  recurlty  relationship  into 
a  truly  and  literally  equal  alliance  between 
I  Ao  great  powers 

This  brings  up  an  extremely  diltlcult  and 
delicate  problem  for  the  two  countries,  and 
e.pecially  for  the  political  situation  In 
Japan  But  we  cannot  avoid  this  issue  I 
am  convinced  that  It  will  be  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  for  the  political  leaders  of 
the  two  countries  to  tackle  squarely  with 
V.  isdom  and  courage 

In  any  ctise,  Japan  should  be  considering 
very  seriously  the  inescapable  problem  of 
deriding'  what  type  of  political  role  it  should 
play  throughout  the  1980's  In  an  Interna- 
iional  environment  which  has  undergone 
•tructural  change,  and  in  keeping  with  Ja- 
pans increased  economic  strength  We  must 
consider  what  sort  of  responsibility  Japan 
s'lould  be  sharing  In  the  present  fluid  inter- 
national situation  in  order  to  help  create 
ft  free  and  more  stabilized  international  or- 
der Japan  had  now  entered  a  phase  in 
which  Japan  Is  truly  trusted  and  respected 
by  many  countries  and  Ja.ian  must  fulfill  Its 
mission  in  the  world 

A  true  alliance  ha-s  a-s  Its  premise  an  equal 
and  mutually  cooperative  relationship  be- 
'ween  truly  Independent  nations  The  de- 
fense of  Independent  nations  is  autonomous 
and  should  be  established  only  on  the  pa- 
triot I'm  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  people 
themselves  No  true  alliance  or  mutual  de- 
fense can  exist,  when  the  protection  Is  uni- 
lateral even  If  a  country  is  protected  by  a 
friendly  nation  When  any  country  unilat- 
erally depend-s  upon  such  protection.  It  Is 
not  an  alliance  In  the  full  meanln?  of  the 
term  When  there  Is  no  spirit  of  sacrifice  on 
•he  --art  of  It";  people,  no  country  can  play 
a  role  as  a  big  power  A.s  we  enter  the  tur- 
bulent 1980s  and  commemorate  this  his- 
toric occasion  In  the  life  of  the  Japan  and 
the  US  Security  Treaty,  we  should  reflect 
cleeTly  upon  this  hard  reality  between  us 

Japan  Is  going  through  a  phase  of  his- 
toric change  and  we  have  not  fully  reached 
national  consersus  as  to  our  future  direc- 
tion Perhaps  the  American  participants  who 
are  here  today  observe  this  delicate  ambi- 
guity In  our  stand  However  what  Is  im- 
portant is  the  beginning  of  this  historic 
change  In  cur  society  which  Is  becoming 
noticeable  I  hope  that  the  American  par- 
ticipants at  this  seminar  with  your  Insights 
of  the  realities  of  the  Japanese  politics,  will 
give  us  your  adequate  and  perceptive  advice 
so  that  the  political  change  which  has  al- 
ready started  ii  Janpn  will  be  guided  in  a 
more  desirable  direction 

I  think  my  colleague  will  later  make  a 
proposal  which  I  completely  support,  on 
the  Idea  of  establishing  a  regular  meeting. 
perhaps  to  be  called  the  'Pacific  Assembly", 
of  members  of  the  US  Congress  and  the 
Japanese  Diet  without  distinction  between 
the  Government  and  opposition  parties  The 
objective  would  be  one  of  making  coopera- 
tion on  security  relationships  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  closer,  and 
making  a  more  effective  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  policies  of  the  two  govern- 
ments after  this  memorable  seminar  I  leave 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  partici- 
pants of  the  two  countries  But  personally 
I  am  convinced  that  such  an  organization 
viould  be  one  of  the  major  results  of  this 
seminar 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  was  dissolved 
20  years  after  its  signing,  and  subsequently 
Japan  experienced  a  very  difficult  situation 
ending  up  with  very  tragic  conseouences 
We  are  here  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  present  Security  Treaty.  The 


true  merits  of  this  treaty  can  only  be  fully 
assessed  in  th.*  future  But  we  do  know  that 
a  great  challenge  lies  ahead  for  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  Perhaps  here,  we  can 
form  a  clearer  outlook  fcr  the  coming  20 
years,  until  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 
With  greater  confidence  and  expectation, 
than  we  could  at  the  heginning  of  this 
century,  for  we  have  this  firm  basis  of  the 
great  Pacific  Alliance  with  tne  United 
States  on  which  to  build 
Thank  you  lor  your  attention 

SEPTCMsra  5,  IBBO. 
Hon   Orrin  O   Hatch. 

US   Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Orrin     I  was  glad  to  have  had  the 

opportunity  to  see  you  during  your  recent 
visit  here  In  connection  with  the  U.S  -Japan 
Security  Symposium  I  was  particularly 
happy  that  you  and  other  participants  were 
able  to  drop  by  my  office  for  an  Informal  ex- 
change of  views  on  Japanese  defense  and 
other  matters  It  is  very  useful  to  me  to  hear 
firsthand  the  concerns  and  the  opinions  be- 
ing expressed  in  the  Congress,  at  the  same 
time  I  hope  that  I  was  able  to  provide  you 
.some  helpful  background  material  and  other 
information  on  my  own  perspective  and  that 
of  the  Japanese  Government 

The  symposium  Itself  went  extremely  well, 
I  think,  a  judgment  which  is  substantiated 
by  editorials  and  commentaries  in  the  Japa- 
nese press  While  there  was  some  press  at- 
tention given  to  the  more  controversial 
statements  by  Japanese  participants  in  the 
symposium  coverage  of  your  own  remarks 
and  those  of  other  American  participants 
was  uniformly  positive  The  Sankel  probably 
summed  up  best  your  own  hopes  for  the 
meeting  Commenting  editorially  en  Sep- 
tember 2,  Sankel  wrote  the  importance  of 
the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  was  con- 
firmed again  It  was  also  confirmed  that  it 
was  basically  due  to  the  Treaty  that  Japan 
has  been  able  to  achieve  its  economic  pros- 
perity after  the  War  It  Is  thought  that 
Oil  this  occasion  we  should  realize  again 
that  the  Security  Treaty  affects  the  vitally 
important  Interests  of  Japan  '  I  have  had  as- 
sembled all  of  the  pertinent  Japanese  press 
commentary  on  the  symposium  including 
the  Sankel  editorial  quoted  above,  and  am 
enclosing  all  for  your  perusal 

Mike  Pillsbury  seems  to  have  spent  a  pro- 
ductive week  here  after  your  departure  vis- 
iting Self  Defense  Force  facilities  in  both 
Hokkaido  and  'i'okosuka  and  meeting  with  a 
Wide  range  of  off.clal  and  non-omcial  Japa- 
nese experts  on  defense  One  of  my  staff 
members  has  been  in  contact  with  Mike  and 
has  sought  to  assist  wherever  possible 

Again  my  personal  thanks  for  stopping 
by  and  for  contributing  to  the  symposium  in 
such  a  positive  way  With  my  best  regards 
Sincerely, 

MtKJE   MANSniLD. 

jAPAN-UNrrro  States  Seminar  on  SECtnirrT 
The  Japan-US  Seminar  held  In  com- 
memoration of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Japan-US  Security 
Treaty,  ended  its  plenary  sessions  of  two 
davs  on  the  30th  Thus  the  Sem.lnar  has 
actually  ccme  to  an  end  At  the  Seminar  In 
regard  to  the  wav  of  Ja-?ans  defense  efTorts 
;n  the  future,  the  U  S  side  requested  Japan 
to  make  further  efTorts  Including  the  re- 
•.  ision  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitution  Thus 
the  US  shr;wed  Its  deep-rooted  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Japan  Toward  this  some  Japa- 
nese participants  made  statements  which 
will  possibly  become  connected  even  with  the 
view  calling  for  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
However  no  participants  referred  directly  to 
the  revision  thereof  Also  various  speakers 
at  the  Seminar  admitted  the  need  to  make 
defense   efforts 
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However,  concerning  measures  to  make 
such  efforts,  their  views  were  divided  with 
one  group  of  speakers  attachlns  Importance 
to  'he  .strengthening;  of  military  power,  and 
with  the  other  group  of  speakers  attaching 
imp<irt.ince  to  iion-mUltarv  fields  This 
brought  to  light  the  situation  where  dls- 
ciisslon.s  wlthm  Japan  have  no'  teen  fvilly 
worked  out  yet  It  seems  that  at  the  Sem- 
inar the  wldene'.s  of  the  gap  between  Japan 
and  the  I' S  and  dlfflcultles  In  co-ordinat- 
ing Mews  In  Japiin  h<\\r  come  Into  the  lime- 
light again  The  Japanese  Oovernment 
which  alnn  to  increase  the  amount  of  de- 
fense ex-endltures  'n  the  fiscal  l!i81  budget, 
wU;  probablv  be  pressed  to  carrv  out  co- 
ordination with  the  U  S  and  also  within 
Japan   on   a   fuller   scale   than    before 

Rr*r.*NS    POI.rilS    WATCHED    WITH    ATTINTJON 

About  450  Interested  persons  In  the  poUt- 
;ral  academic  and  business  circles  of  Japan 
and  'he  TS  parHclp.»ted  In  the  Seminar 
held  this  time  However  the  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  Seminar  did  not  show  an  tip- 
surge  sufficiently  because  only  four  mem- 
tiers  of  the  US  Sena'e  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives attended  it.  with  the  Presiden- 
tial election  causing  a  bv-effect  and  because 
the  Carter  Administration  at  present  as- 
sumed a  cool  attitude  toward  the  Seminar 
Nevertheless  m  Japan.  Interest  was  shown 
in    the   Seminar   for   tl\e    following   reasons: 

First  the  Japanese  Oovernment  is  show- 
ing signs  of  changing  Its  defense  policy. 
responding  to  the  background  situation 
where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  strengthening 
Soviet  Forces  In  the  Far  East  and  where  the 
US  Is  making  a  request  to  Japan  Under 
this  situation,  attention  was  paid  to  what 
arguments  would  be  developed  as  to  the 
ways  of  Japan  s  defence  efforts  In  the  futxire 
!)V  the  Japanese  side's  participants  Inclu- 
sive of  (111  defense-connected  influential  LDP 
Diet  members  who  exert  Influence  on  the 
Government's  derisions  on  policies 

Another  reason  was  that  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Intention  of  the  U  S  .  which 
becomes  an  Important  factor  when  the  Jap- 
anese fioveri-.ment  decides  on  policies  would 
be  clarinpd  concretely  through  statements  to 
be  miide^  by  pirtlclpants  from  the  US  side 
Especially  at  this  time  when  there  has  ap- 
peared the  possibility  of  Republican  candi- 
date Reagan  s  defeating  Democratic  President 
Carter  in  the  Presidential  election  slated  for 
November,  statements  expected  to  be  made 
by  a  total  of  seven  Reagan  braln-trusters. 
Including  former  President  Ford,  who  were 
rent  to  the  Seminar,  became  the  center  of  the 
Japanese  sides  Interest 

When  the  seminar  started,  representatives 
from  political  circles  In  the  US  urged  the 
Japanese  side  using  com-aratlvely  moderate 
expressions  to  make  further  efforts  for  de- 
fense, such  as  "Global  economic  power  Is 
accompanied  by  global  responsibility  Japan 
should  launch  Into  a  steady  and  significant 
course  for  the  development  of  Its  defense 
power'  I  former  President  Ford)  However, 
representatives  who  are  experts  on  the  se- 
curity problem  thrust  a  request,  which  Ja- 
pan cannot  accept  Immediately,  at  Japan, 
that  Is  the  revision  of  Article  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution Moreover,  a  majority  of  these  ex- 
perts cj;i  the  security  problem  are  Reagan's 
braln-trusters  The  Japanese  side  was  har- 
assed because  it  was  Im-osslble  for  It  to  make 
light  of  statements  made  bv  these  experts 

In  regard  to  the  US  side's  view  calling  for 
the  revision  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitution. 
It  calls  for  the  revision  of  Article  9.  which 
does  not  an'irove  the  exercise  of  the  collective 
self-t'efense  right  while  approving  only  the 
individual  self-defense  right  based  on  the  US 
sides  position  that  Japan  should  share  the 
burdens  for  the  defense  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  as  a  whole,  not  limited  to  the  defense 
of  the  Japanese  Archipelago  On  the  part  of 
Jaian  If  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  Is 
■  arrled  out.  It  will  Inevitably  gl-e  rise  to  a 
big  political  problem.  It  Is  viewed  that  If  po- 


litical unrest  Is  caused  In  Japan,  that  will 
not  necessarily  t>e  advisable  for  the  US  Even 
so,  the  US  side  referred.  In  an  easy-going 
manner,  to  revision  of  the  Constitution  It  Is 
felt,  on  this  point,  that  there  Is  a  big  gap 
between  Japan  and  the  US 

VIEWS    ON    HOW    TO    MAKE    irrORTS    DIVIDED 

On  the  other  hand  statements  made  by 
the  Japanese  side  were  In  concert.  In  that 
they  admitted  the  need  to  strengthen  de- 
fense efforts  from  Its  standpoint  that  "Ja- 
pans economic  power  Is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  new  responsibility"  (former  Prime 
Minister  Klshli  However,  as  to  wn>s  to 
strengthen  defense  efforts,  views  were  di- 
vided, which  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
discussions  orx  the  problem  within  Japan 
have  not  yet  ripened  The  Japanese  side's 
statements  were  roughlv  divided  Into  two 
wnys  of  thinking,  with  one  way  of  thinking 
attaching  Importance  to  military  power,  and 
with  the  other  way  of  thinking  attaching  Im- 
portance to  non-mllltary  fields,  while  ex- 
cluding military  power 

I'he  former  way  of  thinking  was  repre- 
sented by  former  JDA  Directors  Oeiieral 
Mlhaia  and  Kanemaru  Mlhara  responded  to 
the  US  side's  assertion  that  Japan  should 
expand  Us  responsibility  to  defend  the  whole 
of  the  Asian-Pacific  region"  Kanemaru.  too. 
stressed  that  "the  peoples  spirit  to  defend 
their  nation  by  themselves  is  the  starting 
point  of  defense  "  On  the  other  hand,  fonner 
JDA  Director  General  Sakata  expressed  un- 
c:islness  as  to  Mlhara  s  and  others'  assortlons. 
s.^ylng  as  follows:  The  assertion  calling  for 
the  large-scale  and  quick  strengthening  <■>'. 
defense  power  contains  the  possibility  of 
breaking  the  national  consensus  on  security, 
which  consensus  Is  about  to  be  unified,  after 
the  making  of  very  great  efforts" 

Sakata's  Mew  Is  In  line  with  the  assertion 
which  former  EPA  Director  General  Kosaka 
stressed,  saying  as  follows:  Japan  should 
make  defense  efforts,  while  placing  emphasis 
on  non-mllltary  fields,  such  as  economic  co- 
operation •  DSP  Policy  Board  Chairman 
Ouchl.  one  of  the  few  participants  from  the 
Opposition  Party  side,  admitted  the  need  to 
modernise  defense  power  At  the  same  time, 
he  itsucd  a  warning,  saying  that  the  follow- 
ing four  conditions  shotild  be  made  the 
premise  for  the  modernization  thereof'  (1) 
The  promotion  of  peace  strategy.  (2)  the 
upholding  of  principles  concerning  defense. 
(3)  consideration  toward  financial  circum- 
stances;  and   (4)    the  people's  consensus 

POSSIBILITY    OF    eSTABl.ISHlNC.     NATIONAL 
CONSENSUS    OrCOMING    lAINT 

As  Is  clear  from  the  above  there  Is  a  rather 
big  gap  In  the  Japantsc  sides  statements, 
not  only  between  the  Ruling  and  the  Op- 
position Parties,  but  also  even  within  the 
LDP  This  situation  brought  to  light  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  co-ordinate  vlew's  within 
Japan  Moreover,  some  Japanese  spe.\kers 
even  made  proposals  which  may  Infringe  on 
the  Constitution,  such  as  "the  unilateral 
Japan  US  Security  Treaty  shoA^ild  be  re- 
vised Into  a  treaty  standing  on  an  equal 
footing"  (Mlhara)  and  "among  the  Three 
Non-Nuclear  Principles,  the  Principle  of  not 
permitting  the  bringing  |of  nuclear  weapons] 
Into  Japan  should  be  rc-studled"  (former 
Malor  General  KenlchI  Kltamura),  As 
pointed  out  by  Pakata  It  was  feared  that 
discussions  on  defense  may  go  to  extremes, 
and  'hat  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
national  concensus  may  become  remote  (Re- 
porter  Tadahlko   NASA) 

Divorced   Fjiom    Reality:    RicrorriED   Under- 
standing  or   International   SmjATioN 
(By  Tomohlsa  Sakanaka) 
On    listening    to    the    discussions    at    the 
■•Jap»n-US  Seminar,"  held  on  the  29th  and 
the  30th.  with  the  participation  of  DIetmen 
and   Congressmen    and    researchers   on   stra- 
tegic problems  of  Japan  and  the  US,  one  re- 
ceived the  Impression  that  many  of  the  views 


on  both  sides  emphasl/ed  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  .sought  military  responses 
and  that  there  Is  u  fairly  big  distance  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  people    In  general 

Partly  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Japanese  Mde  s  paniclpanti  in  the  Seminar 
were  persons  who  had  served  as  JDA  Director 
General  or  Deputy  Director  General  and  that 
many  of  the  partlclp.\nt.s  from  the  US  side 
were  also  Kepublican  Congressmen  who  call 
for  a  "strong  America  '  and  scholars,  who 
support  this  policy  the  keynote  of  the  dis- 
cussions had  a  "hawk-like"  coloring,  calling 
for  a  "policy  of  strength  "  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  main-stream  of  the  views  of  the  US 
side  was  mainly  to  view  with  alarm  the  situ- 
ation that  the  balance  of  power  b'  •  ween  the 
US  and  the  Soviet  Union  wa.s  df,  loping  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  suu-.  ranging 
from  nuclear  war  potential  to  conventional 
arms,  and  the  view  calling  for  the  Japanese 
sides  "due  co-operation"  was  strong  loward 
these  views,  the  view  of  falling  m  step  with 
them  was  conspicuous  on  the  Japanese  side 
too.  and  such  views  a-  'hat  "although  Japan 
will  have  to  depend  on  the  US  for  n\iclear 
power.  It  shotild  shoulder  primary  responsi- 
bility for  defe-isc  in  regard  to  conventional 
arms  "  and  that  "Japan  should  not  formulate 
Its  defen.se  plan  based  on  the  premise  that  It 
can  obtain  military  assistance  from  the  US" 
were  conspicuous 

SlUl  further.  In  regard  to  the  Japan-US 
Secinlty  Treaty.  LDP  Security  Research 
Council  Chairman  Asao  Mlhara  expressed  the 
view  that  "the  Treaty  now  In  force  places 
defense  obllgatl.^ns  toward  Japan  on  the  US. 
unilaterally  and  one-,«ldedly,  and  this  uni- 
lateral obligation  cannot  be  continued  for- 
ever "  There  were  examples  of  the  US  side's 
asserting  these  points,  but  It  is  extremely 
unusual  for  the  Japanese  side  from  Its  side, 
to  assert  this  unilateral  obligation  and  to 
advocate  a  revision 

These  jjolnts  are  conceivable  as  one  thcon- 
concerning  security  policies,  but  do  they 
think  that  lis  realization  Is  possible,  as  an 
actual  policy'  It  Is  a  source  of  anxiety.  In 
that  they  are  statements  made  by  politicians, 
who  must  give  thought  to  realistic  policies. 
Another  problem  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  ROK  and  Taiwan 
Shin  Kanemaru  (former  JDA  Director  Gen- 
eral) used  the  expression.  In  regard  to  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  that  "It  Is  a  fuse  of  dan- 
ger In  Northeast  Asia"  and  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  position  It  occupies  In  the 
security  of  our  country  In  regard  to  Taiwan, 
too.  he  said  that  "In  the  case  of  Its  being 
placed  under  the  rule  of  a  communist  nation, 
the  effects  It  will  have  on  our  country  will 
be  grave  "  These  statements  reveal  the  un- 
deratandlng  of  seeking  the  relationship 
among  Japan  the  ROK  and  Taiwan  as  "in- 
separably one  ""  Under  this  kind  of  awareness, 
how  does  he  Intend  to  develop  our  country's 
policies   toward   China? 

On  the  US  side.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (Re- 
publican) said  that  "Japan  should  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  NATO"  and  listing 
such  points  as  Its  Immediate-response  struc- 
ture, reinforcements,  reserve  forces,  and 
maritime  defense  structure,  sought  the  Im- 
provement of  Japan"s  defense  structure  Still 
further  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wil- 
liam MIddendorf  said  that  'the  MSDP 
should  consider  not  only  the  sea  areas 
around  Japan  alone  but  also  the  safety  of 
the  shipping  lanes  far  from  Japan"  and 
sought  the  expansion  of  our  country's  sea- 
defense  areas  From  the  Japanese  side,  even 
the  "dream-Ilke"  proposal  for  the  Increasing 
of  defen-^e  expenditures  to  about  five  percent 
of  the  GNP,  was  made. 

It  Is  viewed  that  there  Is  a  big  gap  between 
these  proposals  and  our  country's  defense 
pol'cles  The  "M»dlum-Term  Operations 
Estimate,"  which  the  JDA  is  now  planning 
to  promote.  Is  aimed  at  coping  with  "limited 
and  small-scale  aggression,"  and  It  does  not 
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have  the  defense  of  the  shipping  lanes  far 
away  from  the  sea  areas  around  our  country 
as  Us  object  Even  the  realization  of  this  JDA 
plan  IS  extremelv  difTicxilt  The  presenting  of 
defense  arguments,  which  arc  divorced  from 
reality,  may  even  give  rise  to  misunderstand- 
ings about  our  country's  Intentions  for  the 
consolidation  of   defense   power 

There  were  of  course  some  rebuttals  to- 
ward such  defense  arguments,  divorced  from 
reality  For  example.  Mlrhlta  Sakata  (for- 
mer JDA  Director  General  i  pointed  out  that 
the  securing  of  a  national  consensus  con- 
cerning defen.se  continues  to  remain  an  Im- 
portant problem,  and  saying  that  "a  sharp 
and  sudden  strengthening  of  defense  power 
win  destroy  the  national  consensus  finally 
coming  to'  be  formulated,  at  long  last." 
sought  scIf-restralnt  on  the  parts  of  both 
Japan  and  the  US  Tokusaburo  Ko.saka  (for- 
mer EPA  Director  General)  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  struc- 
ture form  a  framework  for  international 
politics  In  Asia  and  reprimanded  the  argu- 
ments for  revLslng  the  Treaty  saving  that 
"the  Treaty  Is  deeply  Interwoven  with  the  US 
Interests  in  this  area  going  bevond  the 
unilateral  obligation  of  the  Treaty" 

How  are  we  to  consider  the  political  mean- 
ing of  this  kind  of  "Japan-US  Seminar" 
being  heW  The  activation  of  discussions  on 
security  and  defense  which  had  been  re- 
girded  as  a  taboo  up  until  now.  is  an  In- 
dispensable process  In  the  formation  of  a 
national  con.sensuR  In  regard  to  defense 
However  Is  not  the  development  of  security 
and  defense  discussions  stemming  from  a 
rlgldlfled  understanding  of  the  International 
situation  and  discussions  which  are  divorced 
from  reality,  rather  harmful  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  consensus? 

Not  IN   QUANTITY,   But   by   NATO   Mfthod: 
Ominovs  RruuESTS   .Also   Appear 

Since  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  was 
concluded  It  has  been  20  years  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  "Japan-US  Seminar"  was  held 
In  Tokyo  from  the  29th  by  Japanese  and 
American  politicians.  buslnes-smen  and 
scholars,  and  the  Seminar  eniei  Its  sub- 
stantia! discussions  on  the  3nth  It  Is  said 
that  they  "showed  their  real  Intention  to 
talk  with  each  other'"  (former  JDA  Director 
General  Hosodai  over  the  role  "which  the 
Security  Treaty  has  so  far  played  and  over 
Japan-i'S   allied  relations  In  the  future  .  .  . 

While  standing  on  the  premise  that  the 
Japan-US  Security  Treaty  has  been  so  far 
greatlv  helpful  to  Japan-US  relations  dur- 
ing the  past  20  vcars  how  wllfboth  countries 
handle  this  Treaty  In  the  future"'  When  the 
main  subject  Is  discussed  more  and  more, 
discussions  cannot  but  bring  todays  prob- 
lems between  Japin  and  the  US  such  as 
the  problem  of  Ja-jan  s  defense  power  b'ulld- 
\ip.  Into  the  limelight 

On  the  occasion  of  U  S  Defense  Secretary 
Brown's  visit  to  Japan  in  January  America's 
request  for  Japan's  defence  efforts  flared  up 
An  "Ohira  commitment  "  was  given  to  the  re- 
quest for  moving  up  the  achievement  of  the 
"Medium-Term  Operations  Estimate"  bv  one 
year  Among  svn  h  busy  moves  which  ap- 
peared after  entering  this  year.  "It  was 
rather  strange  that  no  Japan-US.  talks  of 
this  kind  have  been  held"  (U.S.  Senator). 
Therefore  if  so  many  national  defense  ex- 
perts gather  like  this  time.  It  Is  probably 
natural  for  them  to  try  to  find  out  others" 
Intentions 

The  Jananese  side  said.  "Our  SDF  also  has 
weak  points  We  want  fr^nk  advice  oti  the 
points  the  US  note.s"  (former  JD.\  Director 
General  Kanemaru  i  While  standing  on  the 
percenta-'e  of  defense  sncndlne  to  the  GNP. 
"Janan  should  not  reeard  j"st  the  in-rease 
rate  as  a  problem  but  should  maVe  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  real  defense  power" 
(DSP  Policy  Board  Chairman  Ouchl  i  The 
Japanese  side    In  addition,  rebutted    as  fol- 


lows: "The  assertion  to  the  effect  that 
I  Japan's)  defense  power  should  be  strength- 
ened on  a  large  scale  and  r,»pldly  may  wreck 
the  peoples  consensus  for  the  Security 
Treaty,  which  consensus  Is  being  obtained 
with  much  trouble  ■  i  Loiier  House  Security 
Special  Committee  Chairman  Sakata  i  An 
interesting  reaction  from  the  US  side  was 
shown  by  Senator  Orrln  H;ilch  (Republican 
Party),  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Commltec  He  Is  a  Congressman  who  Is  fa- 
nullar  with  NATO's  defense  efforts 

The  said  Senator  said,  "1  7  percent  of  the 
GNP  Is  good,   2  percent  is  better  Such 

an  argument  Is  a  simple  equation  that  is 
often  used  because  of  ignorance  "  "Is  that 
so''  '  With  this,  we  would  rather  like  to  feel 
relieved  But,  he  said  "The  NATO  method 
should  replace  It  "  This  makes  us  feel  an 
uneasy  premonition 

Senator  Hatch  insists.  "NATO  has  a  nine- 
Item  check  list  for  Its  long-term  defense  pro- 
gram Readlne.ss,  re-lnforcement  of  troops. 
mobUlratlon  of  troops,  naval  power  com- 
mand and  control,  air  defense,  electronic- 
warfare  capability,  makmp-uniform  and 
standardisation  of  armaments  and  Improve- 
ment of  rear-support  systems,  shall  be 
chec'Ked.  from  time  to  time  among  the  allied 
nations  From  now.  the  percentage  to  the 
GNP  or  the  increase  rate  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to.  but  how  to  use  money  should  be 
taken  up  "  The  JDA  seems  to  be  already  be- 
wildered by  Senator  Hatch's  opinion  on  ap- 
plying the  "NATO  method"  to  Japan-US 
defense  co-operation,  not  at  problems  S"uch 
as  the  moving  up  of  the  Medium-Term  Op- 
erations Estimate  or  1  percent  of  the  GNP 
""That  Is  a  reflex  of  Congressional  moves 
seeking  Japans  real  defense  efforts  wlthm 
the  framework  of  laiahei  Japan-US -Eu- 
rope alliance  "  This  Is  an  explanation  about 
the  realities  of  the  method  by  an  American 
expert  who  afended  the  Seminar  Concern- 
ing this  point,  were  the  Japanese  side's 
line-up  former  JD.^  Directors  General  and 
Diet  members  sensitive  to  accepting  It' 

It  seems  that  the  Japan-US  Security 
Treatv  Seminar  was  participated  In  by  many 
hawkish  Congressmen  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  Some  of  the 
Japanese  side  went  along  -Aith  them  much 
too  excessively,  and  launched  their  "argu- 
ment for  revision  of  the  Security  Treaty" 
■former  JDA  Director  General  Mlhara  i .  and 
"argument  for  re-vlcw"  of  the  three  non-nu- 
clear principles'"  (former  Admiral  KenlchI 
Kltamura)  A  diplomatic  source  in  Tokyo, 
who  was  listening  to  the  Seminar,  pointed 
out.  in  a  cool  manner  as  follows:  "If  I  hear 
only  the  opinions  of  the  Japanese  side  at 
this  Seminar,  everything  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory to  America  "  Only  speaking  and 
listening  without  doing  anything  while  dis- 
regarding the  peoples  intentions  may  be  al- 
right If  there  Is  no  problem  But,  the  prob- 
lem of  a  defense  pr^wer  b-r.ld-up  between 
Japan  and  the  US  has  finally  entered  the 
crucial  moment  Therefore,  the  Japanese 
side's  participants  should  not  stick  to 
groundless,  running-ahead  arguments.  We 
thlnV;  that  they  seemed  to  have  had  the 
responsibility  to  convey  Japan's  position 
more  clearly  to  the  US  side  Am  I  the  only 
one  who  l.s  worried  about  the  suggestive 
"Hatch  statement"  among  passlng-by-each- 
other  arguments? 

Formtr    Defense    Chiefs    .Adoress    Security 

SYMPosirM    Revise  Defense  Pact:  Mihara. 

Kanemarl' 

Japan  should  re-,  ise  the  Japan-U  S  Mutual 
Security  Treaty,  break  loose  from  its  budg- 
e'vftry  and  geographical  restraints  on  military 
matters,  and  expand  its  defense  operations 
according  to  two  former  directors  general  of 
the  Defense  Agency 

SpeaVung  Friday  at  a  three-day  bilateral 
svmposlum  to  commemorate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  security  treaty,  Asao  Mi- 
hara, and  Shin  Kanemaru,  both  former  De- 


fense Agency  directors  general  engaged  the 
audience  with  forceful  statements  that  are 
expected  to  be  highly  controversial 

Only  hours  before,  former  US  President 
Geral(i  Ford  had  said  Ai;  nations  dedicated 
to  peace  and  liberty  must  m.ake  sacrifices 
although  he  added  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  Japan  to  bolster  Us  defense  capabilities 
because  of  constitutional  limitations  on 
military  forces 

Another  keynote  speaker  former  FYlme 
Minister  Nobusuke  Klshl  defended  the  treaty 
his  administration  signed  20  years  ago  and 
said  the  history  has  proven  the  treaty  to  be  a 
"correct"'  one 

The  statements  by  the  two  former  defense 
officials  are  bold  depart "ures  from  the  usual 
limited  self-defense  capability  only'"  line 
taken  bv  Japanese  defense  analysts  both  In- 
side anti  outside  the  government  The  state- 
ments are  expected  to  receive  wide  and  con- 
troversial   responses  from   the  public 

Mlhara  said  there  was  no  "mutualness"'  In 
the  current  security  treaty  since  although 
the  US  was  obligated  to  defend  Japan 
Japan  was  not  required  to  do  the  same  This 
u.ay  have  been  permissible  when  Japans 
economy  was  only  onf-tenth  that  of  the  US  , 
Mihara  said,  but  today  wlien  the  ratio  is  one 
to  two    the  treaty  needs  to  be  revised 

Mihara  further  said  Japans  seccrity  needs 
reqtilred  the  nation  to  defend  a  wider  area  of 
the  world  than  Just  the  currently  defli-'nated 
corner  of  the  Far  East  Japan's  defense  pe- 
rimeters extend  beyond  the  PaclHc  Into  the 
:ndlan  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  for- 
nicr  defense  official  said 

The  other  former  Defense  Apency  chief. 
Shin  Kanemaru.  said  Japans  defense  capa- 
bilities should  not  be  determined  by  arbi- 
trary mathematical  formulas  Fuch  as  the  cur- 
re:it  government  policy  of  restricting  de- 
fense expenditures  to  oi^.e  percent  of  the 
GNP 

Kanemaru  also  said  the  Japanese  defense 
posture  Is  so  weak  It  cannot  be  considered 
a  fl.thtlng  force,  and  urged  the  nation  to  Im- 
prove drastically  Its  defense  forces. 
ford's  address 
Earlier  in  the  day.  In  his  keynote  address 
former  US  President  Gerald  Ford  said, 
"Japati,  within  the  context  of  Its  constitu- 
tion, sho.ild  set  Itself  on  the  course  of  steady 
and  Elgnlflcant  growth  In  Its  defense  capa- 
bility," 

And  In  reference  to  the  current  trade  is- 
rues  between  the  two  countries.  Ford  added, 
"We  must  try  to  avoid  politicizing  specific 
economic  issues  and  keep  problems  In  the 
ecoiomlc  sphere  from  being  politically  dis- 
ruptive." 

Describing  the  present  world  situation  as 
"more  grave  than  at  anv  time  after  the  post- 
H-ar  era,  "  Fcrd  said  "This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  relentless  and  Increasing  military  build- 
up of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Us  aggressive 
world  strategy." 

To  Hold  Seminar 

( I  DP.  DSP.  and  New  Liberal  Club  to  hold 
seminar  next  month  In  celebration  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  effectuation  of  the  secu- 
rity treatv:  former  President  Ford  and  others 
to 'be  invited,  JSP  and  JCP  guarded  against 
taking  advantage  of  defense  problem  dis- 
cussions) 

Three  parties  that  is  the  LDP,  the  DSP, 
and  the  New  Liberal  Club  will  hold  a  "semi- 
nar in  celebration  of  the  20th  at'.nlversary 
of  the  effectuation  of  the  US-Japan  Security 
Treaty,""  with  the  participation  cf  a  supra- 
partls'an  US  Congressional  delegation,  in- 
cluding former  US  President  Ford,  at  a  hotel 
within  Tokyo  Metropolis,  late  in  August  A 
decision  to'  that  effect  was  reached  at  the 
unofficial  talks  among  the  three  parties  held 
on  the  30th  The  three  Parties  and  a  ti-lvate 
research  cen'er  are  s-heduled  to  form  an 
Executive  Creanizatlon  Committee  on  the 
proposed  seminar  In  celebration  of  the  20th 
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to  be  showlinj  deep  Interest  In  the  U  S  - 
J«p<in  Seniumr  I  he  Resolution  Concerning 
the  I'eiebralK.n  u!  the  20th  AnnUersary  of 
the  Enei-'.^ialion  of  the  U  S -Japan  Security 
I'reaty  |  to  be  submlttedl  by  US  Senator 
Hatch  Is  also  scheduled  to  be  ado,)'.r;l  a- 
the  .'■enate  It  Is  said  that  the  partlclpaiits 
written  reports  which  will  be  submitted  |  to 
the  Seminar  I.  wUl  also  be  included  In  the 
book  of  minutes  by  U  S  Congreaslonal  mem- 
tjers 

ArxipriON    or   Jkcsalem    Bill    Will    Violati 
UN    Rrsa  iTiciNs.    FoaiicN    Ministry    Ex- 
I'Rrssis   Vitw   CRiricAL   or   Israel 
In    regard    to    the    point    that    the    Israeli 
Knesset    has    approved    the    Jerusalem    Baslr 
Bill    cillliii;    for    the    annexatli'n    of    Eastern 
Jerusalem      the    Foreign    Ministry    expressed 
the  following   view  critical  of  Israel   on  Au- 
gust  1      I  1  )    It  will  violate  various  UN  Reso- 
utlons.    and    Japan    ra:)not    accept    It.    and 
(31    such  an   action   will   worsen    the   atmos- 
phere   calling    for    settling    the    Middle    Eas'. 
peace  problem  through  talks   and  It  will  also 
endani;er   the   results  of   the   eflorts   devoted 
to  attain  peace 

In  this  view,  the  Foreign  Ministry  first 
clarified  Japan  s  stand  of  opposition  to  the 
propoed  annexation  of  Ea-stern  Jerusalem 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  Bill 
which  declares  Eastern  and  Western  Jeru- 
salem the  capital  of  Israel  and  It  said  as 
follows:  "This  means  a  legal  ronflrmatlo!i 
Of  the  annexation  ol  Eastern  Jerusalem. 
which  was  occupied  during  the  war  in  1967 
Such  an  action,  which  will  unilaterally 
change  the  lesial  status  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory, win  violate  the  various  UN  Resolu- 
tions concerned  and  Japan  flnds  It  Impossi- 
ble to  approve   It  " 

Secondly,  it  said  that  this  action  by  Is- 
rael "will  not  only  worsen  the  atmosphere 
calling  for  settlln<  the  Middle  East  peace 
problem  through  talks,  but  will  also  en- 
d  ini?er  the  results  of  the  etTorts  devoted  iso 
far)  to  attain  peace  '  So  saying,  it  criticized 
Israel 

Japsn-US  Sfminar  on  SrruRrrr  Has  Made 
Us  Realise  Importance  or  Seccrity 
Treaty   Again 

The  Japan-US  Seminar,  held  under  the 
title  of  Japan-US  Alliance  20  Years  Hence" 
In  Tokyo  In  commemoration  of  the  20th 
annlver5\rv  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Japan- 
US  Security  Treaty,  has  ended 

The  Seminar  was  held  for  three  rtavs  for 
the  pvirpose  of  reviewing  the  role  which  the 
Japan-US  Se-urlty  Treaty  ha.s  so  far  ful- 
filled and  discussing  how  to  establish  Japan- 
US  relations  of  alliance  In  the  futtire. 
centering  on  Dletmen  and  Congressional 
members  In  Japan  and  the  US  and  s-holars 

As  a  result  the  Importance  of  the  Japan- 
US  Security  Treatv  was  confirmed  again  It 
was  also  confirmed  that  It  was  bislcallv  due 


aniiUersarv    of    the   efTectuatlon   of   the    US- 
Japan  Security    Ireaty    former  Pr.me   Mini- 
ster   Nobusuke    Kishl    and    former    JUA    Di- 
rector Cieiieral  Asao  Mihara  are  scheduled  to 
t>e  appointed  Honorary  Chairman  and  Chair- 
man, respectlvelv    The  aim  is  to  celebrate  the 
aoth   anniversary   of   the   elTectuation   of   the 
US-Japan  Secvirity   Treaty   now  m   force  and 
also  to  dlscus.s  the  future  of  US-Japan  rela- 
tions   Former   Pres.den'    Ford    will   deliver   a 
keynote  speech,   titled     US-Japar.   AlUan.e 
the  I'ast  and  the  Next  Two  Uectides     i  tenta- 
tive   name  I      Former    JUA    Director    Cieneral 
Mlhara    explained     the    purpose     saying    as 
follows       At    this    lime   when    we   are   facliii; 
ft  new  cold-war  age  of  multl-polari/aMon    It 
Is    very    slgnlflcan'     for    Japanese    and    US 
Parliamentarians    to    exchange    frank    views 
on    the    way    of    US-Japan    relations     with    a 
scholars  group  also  attending  "  However,  the 
JSP    and    the    JCP    are    stren.s'thenlng    their 
sense  of  gviardediiess.  from  the  stand  that  It 
may   be  a  demonstration   for  the  purpose  of 
strengthe:.lng  the  US-Japan  Security  Treaty 
taking    advantage    of    the    upsurge    of    the 
people  s  Interest  In  the    Ireaty 

Ihe    proposed    US-Japan    Seminar    will    be 
held  at   the  Palace  Hotel  In  Tokvo.  for  three 
davs   from   August   2J    Partlclp.mts   from   the 
US  slc!e  will  be  f,irmer  President  Ford,  former 
Presidential    Special    Assistant    for    National 
Security   Scowcroft.   six   Influential   Congres- 
sional  members    Including   Republican  Sen- 
ator   Halch    and    Democratic    Party    Repre- 
sentative   Stratton.    and    representatives    of 
five   private   research   organizations,    that   Is. 
the    Heritage    Foundation,    the    Georgetown 
University     Strategic     Research     Center      the 
Diplomatic  Policy   Research   Institute  at  the 
Unlversitv    of    Pennsvlvanla.    the    American 
Relations   Research   Institute    and   the  Stan- 
ford   Research    Institute    Strategic    Research 
Center   The  Japanese  side  will  be  represented 
by  persons  of  learning  from  the  Japan  Secu- 
rity   Research    Center    ..Managing    Director 
Hlrieaki     Katoi.    cen'erliui    on    '  blg-mme 
Diet  members.  Including  KIshl.  former  Prime 
Ministers,     former     ForeUn     Ministers,     and 
former  JDA   Directors  Oeneral 

At  the  flrst-dav  session  of  the  U  S -Japan 
Seminar  former  President  Ford  and  former 
Prime  Minister  Klshi  will  deliver  their  re- 
spective keynote  speeches  At  the  second- 
day  session  panel  dlscu'slons  will  be  con- 
ducted between  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  US 
and  Diet  members  of  the  LDP,  the  DSP, 
and  the  New  liberal  Club  On  the  final 
day,  comprehensive  debates.  Including  schol- 
ars, are  planned  to  be  conducted  Talks  are 
also  scheduled  to  be  held  on  the  method 
of  conducting  U  S -Japan  Joint  research  In 
next  year  and  after  The  main  sub'ect  matter 
win  be  the  way  of  U  S  -Japan  relations,  with 
the  US -Japan  Security  Treaty  as  the  axis 
It  seems  that  the  Japanese  Diet  and  the  US 
Congress    will    clarify   each   others    views    It 

Is   also   observed   that   views   will    be   actively  „ 

exchanged    on    the    analysis   of    the    Interna-       '"   '^*  Treaty   that  Japan   hits   been   able   tn      the    Japan-US    Security    Treaty     whlch~'hM 


this  time  was  that  both  Japan  and  the  US 
ba-sed  themselves  on  the  argument  calling 
for  t-ie  balance  of  p>ower  with  the  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  premise,  and  that 
they  bHh  took  the  way  of  thinking  that  as 
I'lng  a.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  strengthening 
Its  military  power.  It  Is  Impoaslble  for  the 
VS'e.it  to  »at   h  the  situation  Idly 

For  this  reason,  the  US  side  strongly  re- 
queited  Japan  u.  strengthen  Its  defense 
power  It  also  made  a  request  to  Japan. 
saying  Japan  an  economic  big  power, 
should  fulfill  a  role  which  Is  suitable  for  lu 
position  as  a  member  of  the  West  "  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  participants  advanced 
the  view  affirmative  of  the  US  side's  re- 
quest It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  national 
consens\Ls  In  such  a  direction 

The  reason  Is  that  from  the  example  of 
argumen's  on  the  ratio  of  defense  expendi- 
tures of  the  ONP  which  argumenu  are  the 
easle.s'  to  understand  It  Is  Impossible  to 
say  that  Japan  Is  fulfilling  lUs  responsibility 
and  rf ie  as  a  member  of  the  Western  World. 
when  Japan  alone  spend  0  9  percent  of  lis 
ONP  as  defense  costs  In  view  of  the  present 
situation  where  the  Soviet  Union  throws  In 
as  much  as  13  percent  every  year,  and  the 
I"  S  Britain  and  West  Germany  appropriate 
5  percent  «7  percent  and  3  4  percent  re- 
■-pectfully 

However  It  Is  possible  to  understand  hasty 
arguments  advanced  by  the  US  side  such 
as  Japan  shmild  possess  aircraft  carriers  " 
and  ■■|n  the  case  of  emergency  Japan  should 
equip  submarines  with  nuclear  missiles" 
when  thev  are  regarded  a,s  the  bringing  up 
of  the  problem  However  when  the  present 
situation  m  Jaian  Is  taken  Into  considera- 
tion It  Is  Impossible  to  affirm  these  argu- 
ments The  reason  Is  that  the  national  con- 
sensus has  not   reached   that   stage  yet 

The  same  thing  can  be  sild  as  to  th» 
Japanese  side  Former  JDA  Secretary-  Oen- 
eral Mlhara  as.ser»ed  that  the  Japan-US 
Security  Treatv  should  be  revised  so  as  to 
change  Its  unilateral  nature  and  develop  It 
Into  an  equal  relationship  and  he  thus 
threw  one  stone  at  discussions  on  the  Se- 
curltv  Treaty  In  the  future  It  Is  trvie  be- 
vond  doubt  that  from  the  one  example  nf 
the  wav  of  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty 
the  realm  of  the  defense  of  Japan  has 
soread  and  that  It  has  become  Impossible 
to  rope  with  the  problem  with  the  concept 
of  the  Far  East  region  set  forth  In  the  pres- 
ent Treaty 

Ihe  revision  of  the  Security  Treatv  how- 
ever is  a  very  difficult  political  task  the 
same  as  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  If 
the  national  concensus  which  has  so  far 
been  established  Is  to  be  upset  from  hasti- 
ness, nothing  will  be  gained 

Increase  in  Defense  Bfnc.ET  As  Sole  Means 
No     LoNc.ER     Passe.s      Japan-US     SErrRrrv 
Treaty    Pressed  eor  Re-consideration 
Mo-rs  In  the  US  Con'?ress  for  re-e-aluatlng 


tlonal  situation  Including  the  Afghanistan 
problem.  Indochina,  and  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula, the  Pacific  Basui  concept  of  Japan 
and  former  President  Fords  concept  for 
forming  a  ■  large-,sca:e  alliance  anion. •  the 
free  nations."  which  will  connect  NATO 
with    the    U  S -Japan    Security    Treaty 

To  begin  with,  the  holding  of  the  proposed 
L  S  -Japan  Seminar  had  been  planned  main- 
ly hy  the  U  3 -Japan  Security  Research  Cen- 
ter, with  June  33  or  the  20tn  anniversary  of 
the  efTectuatlon  of  the  existing  U  S  -Japan 
Security  Treaty  a.s  the  target  time  However 
It  was  postponed  due  to  the  change  in  the 
political  situation  in  May  ani  the  subse- 
quent  elections  in  Jine 

Moreover  the  Executive  Organization 
Committee  has  been  established  so  as  to 
enable    a    wide    range    of    Japanese    and    US 


achieve  Its  economic  prosperity  after  the 
War  to  that  extent  and  that  It  has  been 
able  to  maintain  peice  It  Is  thought  that 
on  this  occasion  we  should  realize  again 
that  the  Securltv  Treatv  affects  the  vitally 
important   Interests  of  Japan 


come  to  the  surface  In  the  cours-  of  the  re- 
quest for  the  strenglhenlntr  of  Janan's  de- 
fense pow?r  contain  a  pos.slbllltv  of  greatlv 
arrec'lng  Janan-US  political  rela'lons  In  the 
earlv  half  of  the  igsO's  If  Republican  Candi- 
date  REAOAN  Is  elected   In   the   Presidential 


In  regard   to  the  role  wMch   the  Japan-US       election     this    vear     the    possibility     will    be 


Se-urlty  Treaty  has  fulfilled  without  wait 
Ing  for  former  President  Fords  keynote 
soeech  which  referred  to  It.  It  is  true  that 
"no  bilateral  treatv  has  been  successful 
to  that  extent  and  It  has  been  greatly  con- 
tributing toward  stability  In  the  Pacific 
region  '  At  this  time  when  the  military 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  lncrea.slng  it 
15  probably  natural  for  us  to  strengthen  the 
Security  Treaty  which  Is  the  baMs  of  Japin- 
US  relations    as  pointed  out   In   the  conclu 


further  amplified  Intertwined  with  the 
moves  In  the  US  Congress  especially  the 
Sena'e    in  fa"or  of  conservatism 

The  Sankel  Shlmbun  reported  the  Incident 
of  the  dismissal  of  Dr  PILSBURY  In  detail 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  lest  This  Is 
the  Incident  In  which  Dr  PILSBURY  who 
visited  Japan  and  the  ROK  as  a  staff  mem- 
t>er  on  'he  problem  of  security  for  the  US 
S-nate  Budget  Committee  In  order  to  sur- 
vey subjects  connected  with  defense  co- 
operation as  a  liny   In  consultations  for  the 


s'on    of    the    Seminar,    and    to    endeavor    to         ,  , 

Parliamentarians  to ^participTte'irn 'the  pro-      w's't'*  solidarity  as   to   the   alliance   of   the  n'atlonal  defense  budgeVby "th"e  Committ'ee 

posed   Seminar  I     The   US    side   Is  also  aaid          t^v,   ,  *■""•  dismissed  from  t^e  Budget  Committee 

IS  also  aald          what    wa.s    cotisplcuous    In    the    Seminar  through  Senate  Budget  Committee  Chalrmar 
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MUSKIE  I  incumbent  Secretary  of  St«.te) ,  by 
US  Ambassador  to  Japan  MANSFIELD,  who 
opposes  the  the  Doctor's  view  which  seeks 
the  strengthening  of  Japan's  defense  power 
Now  the  US  Oovernment  will  take  the 
Initiative  in  requesting  Japan  to  strengthen 
Its  defense  power,  which  request  was  the 
focal  point  of  the  problem  Thus.  US  Am- 
baasador  to  Japan  MANSFIELD  'apologised  ' 
to  Dr  PILSBURY  when  the  Ambassador  re- 
turned to  Washington  temporarily  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Japan -US  Summit  Confer- 
ence In  May    this  year 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  US  Con- 
gress IS  Intensifying  its  movea  for  looking 
into  digging  Into  not  only  the  problem  of  de- 
fense expenditures  alone  but  also  the  Japan- 
US  Security  TYeaty  In  detail,  which  moves, 
according  to  some  opinions  will  solidify  co- 
operation with  Japan  further 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  Is 
connected  with  the  Japan-US  Security 
Treaty  Is  only  a  tip  of  an  iceberg  "  Such 
moves  will  be  even  further  Intensified  de- 
pending upon  the  moves  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  henceforth  The  way  of 
thinking  that  US  pressure  upon  Japan  will 
be  dodged  somehow  if  a  gradual  Increase  Is 
shown  In  lis  defense  budget  will  become 
difficult  to  pass  by  degrees  It  seems  that 
Japan  will  be  pres.sed  by  the  necessity  to  re- 
view Its  security  policy  from  the  bottom  p 


NOMINATION  OF  STEPHEN  G  BREY- 
ER  TO  BE  A  JUDGE  ON  US  COURT 
OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  FIRST  CIR- 
CUIT 

•  Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  the  Senate 
may  roon  consider  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  G  Breyer  to  be  a  tudge  on  the 
US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit, a  court  which  i,s  our  Nation's  second 
h'ghest  Federal  court,  second  only  to  the 
U  S   Supreme  Court 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  1  believe  Mr,  Breyer  is  fullv  qualified 
to  servo  as  a  member  of  that  court,  and 
I  wil!  not  oppose  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senatr. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  must  also 
make  clear  my  own  deep  personal  disap- 
pointment that  a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island 
has  not  been  nominated  for  the  vacant 
seat  on  this  important  court  My  State 
not  only  merits  representation  on  the 
court,  hut  fu'ly  deserves  it  I  consider  it 
very  unlust  that  Rhode  Island  is  being 
denied  that  representation 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
this  administration  over  a  period  of  the 
last  2':  years,  Rhode  Island  was  repre- 
sented on  the  first  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals bv  very  able  jurists  with  few  inter- 
rupt'or-,  from  1884  until  1976  when  Judge 
Edward  M  McEntee  retired  In  addition 
to  ths  long  tradition.  Rhode  Island  is 
the  source  of  a  significant  and  growing 
pronorlion  of  the  cases  decided  by  the 
first  circuit  court  of  appeals 

Furthermore.    Rhode    Island    has    a 


corps  of  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
judges  and  lawyers  who  would  bring  dis- 
tinction to  the  court  of  appeals. 

This  administration,  which  h&s  been 
fair  and  helpful  to  Rhode  Island  in  so 
many  areas  and  in  so  many  ways,  has 
been  very  unfair  to  my  State  in  this  one 
area  In  fact,  twice  during  the  past  3 
years  I  have  had  to  personally  intercede 
with  thP  Attorney  General  to  insure  that 
Rhode  Island  candidates  would  be  even 
considered  in  making  selections  for  va- 
cancies on  this  Court. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Presient,  I  am  dis- 
mayed at  the  highly  unusual  manner  in 
which  this  nomination  was  decided  upon. 

As  a  candidate  for  President  in  1976. 
then  Governor  Carter  spoke  eloquently 
and  convincingly  of  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate the  political  spoils  system  in  the 
selection  of  Federal  judges  and  pledged, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  merit  selection. 

As  President,  he  followed  through  on 
that  pledge  by  creating  .lud'ca'  nomi- 
nating panels  around  the  country  to  rec- 
ommend qualified  candidates  for  vacan- 
cies on  the  court  of  appeals  One  such 
panel  was  created  for  the  first  circuit 
and  its  membership  has  included  many 
prominent  citizens,  both  members  of  the 
bar  and  lay  men  and  women,  from  the 
States  which  comprise  the  first  circuit. 
Among  them  are  two  distinguished 
Rhode  Islanders,  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  Peterson  OP.  president  of 
Providence  Co'lege,  and  Rae  Condon,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
bar 

Despite  the  wealth  of  talent  on  this 
panel  and  despite  the  careful  and  .iudi- 
cious  manner  in  which  the  panel  went 
about  its  work,  the  administration  has 
twice  summarily  rejected  its  entre  I'sts 
o'  recommendations,  apparently  because 
of  political  considerations. 

Mr  President  I  can  only  add  that  the 
record  of  this  administration  in  regard 
to  the  first  circuit  court  of  appeals  has 
been  a  sorry  one. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  goal  of  Rhode 
Island  representation  on  this  court  will 
remain  paramount  to  me  and  I  will  do 
all  m  my  power  to  persuade  the  new 
Republican  administration  or  a  subse- 
quent administration  to  grant  Rhode  Is- 
land the  representation  on  the  court 
which  It  deserves.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECOGNITTON  OF  \TR  HEFLIN 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Hef- 
LiN  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
m'nutes  on  tomorrow  morning  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order. 


SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  take  up  on  tomorrow  the  superfund 
legislation.  I  hope  Senators  will  be  pre- 
pared to  manage  the  bill  and  offer 
amendments,  if  they  have  such  thereto. 

I  expect  rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow 
and  Friday. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  9  A.M.  SATLTIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Friday  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — Saturday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  shall  not  object  I 
hope  to  talk  my  g^o'i  frienH  o'lt  of  that 
endeavor,  but  I  shall  not  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErt.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rather 
than  11  a.m.  the  convening  hour  on  Sat- 
urday be  9  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Stevens,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  message  from  the 
House  on  H.R  5108.  relating  to  certain 
Alaska  Natives  in  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community,  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STE\'ENS  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  LTO'IL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  m  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at  5:36 
p.m  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
November  20, 1980,  at  10  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     H>rfAi6'.srfa£/.  \oieniher  19,  19S(f 


The  House  met  al  10  a  in 

The  SPEAKER  We  have  the  Kreul 
honor  of  having  Rev  John  Harper  tht- 
rector  of  St  John's  Church,  to  offer  the 
prayer  today  All  of  us  know  thi.s  a.s  the 
Church  of  the  Presidents  m  Wiushint;- 
ton,  DC 

The  Reverend  John  Harper 

The  Reverend  John  Harper    rector  of 
St.    Johns   Church.     Wash'ngton.    DC 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Disturb  us.  Lord  when  we  are  loo  well 
pleased  with  ourselves,  when  our  dreiim."; 
have  come  true  becau.se  we  dreamed  too 
little,  when  we  arrived  safely  because  we 
sailed  too  close  to  the  shore 

Disturb  us.  Lord,  when  with  the 
abundance  of  things  we  possess  we  have 
lost  our  thirst  for  the  waters  of  life, 
when  having  fallen  In  love  with  life  we 
have  ceased  to  dream  of  eternity:  and  In 
our  efforts  to  buUd  the  new  Earth,  we 
have  allowed  our  vision  of  the  new  heav- 
en to  dim 

Stir  us.  Lord,  to  dare  more  boldly  to 
venture  on  wider  seas,  where  storms  will 
show  your  mastery,  where  losing  sight 
of  land,  we  shall  find  the  stars  We  ask 
you  to  push  back  the  horizons  of  our 
hopes,  and  push  us  Into  the  future  In 
strength  courage,  hope,  and  love —At- 
tributed to  R  L  Darwall  chaplain, 
Cranbrooke  School,   Michigan 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1  rule  I  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


THE  RFVEPEND  DR    JOHN  HARPER 
RECTOR  OP  ST    JOHNS  CHURCH 

(Mr  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  • 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  our  guest  chaplain. 
the  Reverend  Dr  John  C  Harper,  and 
thank  him  for  his  opening  prayer 

Dr  Harper  is  the  rector  of  historic  St 
John's  Church  located  on  Lafayette 
Square  here  in  Washington  DC  St 
Johns  Is  known  as  "The  Church  of  the 
Presidents  '  because  everv  President  ni 
the  United  States  .since  Madison  has  at- 
tended services  there. 

Dr  Harper  a  native  of  Ma.ssachusetts, 
served  in  the  Navy  a.s  a  line  ofTlcer  In 
World  W,\r  n,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  and  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  He  has  been  awarded 


the   honorary   decree   of   divinity    from 
George  Washington  University 

Dr  Harper  has  served  with  distinction 
a.s  rector  of  the  Church  of  :residents 
since  1963  and  has  been  active  in  nu- 
merous rommunit\    activities 

We  are  honored  that  Dr  Harper  is  our 
chaplain  for  the  day 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

Mr  FOLE>'  Mr  Si>eaker  a^  chairman 
of  the  Democ-ratic  Caucus,  and  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  H  Res  812i  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows 

H     Res     8)2 

ResoUeci.  That  tht  foUowlng-liamfd  Mem- 
oer  be  and  li  herfbv  elected  to  the  follow. 
Ing  standint;  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

Committee  on  Foreign  AHalni  George  W 
Crockett  Jr  .  Michigan  to  rank  after  Mr 
Wolpe  of  Michigan 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon.sKler  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  TEMPORARY 
MEMBER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  resignation  as  a  temporary 
in.'mber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

NovtMBtii    18     1980 
Hon    Tho.ma.s  [•    ONtii-L.  Jr 
C/ioirrnan    Houff  of  RepreaentaUvea. 
Wafhtngton    D  C 

Dr.AR    Mr     Speakcii      I    hereby    resign    a»    a 
'enipi  rary  menit>er  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  effective  November  19    198o 
Sincerely 

Floyd  FrrHiAN, 
Member  of  Congress 

The  SPeAKKR  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted 
There  was  no  objection 


JUVENILE     JUSTICF     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
r  .elf  into  the  Com:nittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
ccnsiderat'on  of  th"  bill  'HR  6704 1  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency PrevpiitiOn  Act  of  1974  to  extend 
the  authori7.»t icin  of  at)propriations  for 
such  act    and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER   The  question  Is  on  the 


moton  offered   b.\    the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  326,  nays  6, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  99,  as 
follows: 

IRoil  No   S43| 


.^brt^l  ir 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

,^nrte^^on, 

Calif 
Andrews   N  C 
.\iHlrews. 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
A  n  t  ho  nj- 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
A' k  nson 
AiiCol» 
Bptlham 
BafaJls 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnn 
BedeU 
Be;;ensnn 
Benjamin 
Benne't 
Bereuter 
Biaxsi 
Bingham 
B:anchard 
Poland 
Rnner 
Bnnlor 
Bnnker 
BouQuard 
Bnwen 
Brademas 
BreBi\ 
Brtnkley 
B'o  ihea'J 
Broom  field 
nroyhlll 
B  irhnnan 
P  irtcn   Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
CavanauKh 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
rr.n'-er 
Coelho 
Coeman 
C  .  rn?.  Tev 
C  inable 
Con"e 
C'^nyers 
Corcoran 
CouRhlln 
Courter 
Crochet  t 
DAmotirs 
Dnnle!    R 
Dan  lei  son 


W 


YKAS — 326 

Dannemeyer 

D^ichle 

Davis,  Mich 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dicks 

Dln«ell 

Dixon 

Dom»n 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncsn   OreR 

Euncan.  Term 

Early 

Edumr 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  Okia 

F.merv 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del 

Fvsrvn  Oa 

Evans.  Ind 

Fasrell 

Fszlo 

FeiKwlck 

Eerraro 

Pindley 

nsh 

Flaher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Foley 

For^vlhe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenrel 

F'o^t 

P\;qua 

Oavdoa 

Oenhardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oiiierlrh 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Oon7ale7 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

aradl.v)n 

Ommm 

Qrassiey 

Orav 

Oreen 

Orlsham 

Ouannl 

c.udffer 

Ouyer 

Htiiredom 


Hal!    Te\ 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldl 
Hance 
HanJey 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
HiKhtower 
HIllls 
HInaon 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 

HuttO 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Js'obs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonei.  N  C 

Jones,  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

KoBOvseK 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

I^Kr.marslno 

l^tta 

Leach    Iowa 

Leach  La. 

Lr«th   Tex 

l^e 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lent 

I-evltas 

Lewis 

L;  vines  ton 

loefTer 

lonv  La 

lyontt  Md. 

Lett 

Lowry 

Lulan 

I  liken 

Lundlne 

Mccion- 

Mi-nade 

M-Ewrn 

McH'.iKh 

NJrKi-y 

McKlnney 
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JMI 


S^ove)uber  I!),   I'J^O                CO 

Mad  1  par. 

Pickle 

SleeM 

MaRuIre 

Porter 

Stenholm 

KUrke. 

Piever 

S:eA;rt 

M-Rrki 

Price 

Stockman 

Marlin-.ee 

Quayle 

Stokes 

Marriott 

Quilleii 

PtrattoD 

Msr.ii! 

Rahall 

Stud'-ls 

Malhls 

Railsback 

Stump 

Xf:\!<;ui 

Ratchford 

Swi.'t 

Matlox 

Regxila 

Symms 

Maz70ll 

Reuss 

S'.  niit 

M.r» 

Rhodes 

Tauke 

Mlche! 

Humldo 

T.ii/in 

Mlkul'-Ki 

Ritter 

Thomns 

Miller.  Calif 

Roblns<vii 

Trn-  Icr 

Miller   Ohio 

Hose 

Trlble 

Mineta 

Rosienkowskl 

i-c'.iii; 

Mlnish 

H<  th 

\'  0  n  Dfe  r  1 1 1; 

Moakles 

Roiisselot 

Vnnder  Jr.nt 

Mollohnn 

Ron  bill 

Vi.n^k 

MontKomery 

Royer 

Vento 

Moo-e 

Rudrt 

Vo  kmer 

Moorhead. 

PllSSO 

Wnlsren 

Calif 

Snwver 

Wn  ker 

Moonhead.  Pa 

Scheuer 

Watklns 

Moltl 

Schroeler 

Wen"er 

Murphy.  111. 

Schuize 

Weiss 

Murphy.  Pa 

FebeliiiL 

Wh.te 

MuEto 

Sniberllng 

Whl'.lev 

Myers  Ind 

Sensenbrenner 

V.'h.' taker 

Natcher 

Shannon 

Whlf.cn 

Nelson 

Sharp 

Wilsun   Tex 

Nichols 

bhuster 

Winn 

Oskar 

S:nion 

Wlrrh 

Oberstnr 

Smith   low-H 

Wolpp 

Obev 

Sml'h  Ncbr 

V.rlqht 

pt",  ncTtii 

Sn'  W.- 

W'.'ilt 

Pasha'  an 

Snyder 

Wvlie 

Psul 

Solnr? 

Yates 

Pause 

Spence 

Yatron 

Pepper 

Stack 

Younu.  Flu 

PerkUia 

S'.R'-i'crs 

YounR.  Mo 

Petri 

PtaiiKeland 

Zphlo-kl 

Peyser 

Stanton 
NAYS— 6 

Zcfcrettl 

Baiimnn 

Dickinson 

Ltinrren 

Crane.  Philip 

Llovd 

Mitchell.  Md 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 1 

OttlnBcr 

NOT    VOTINO- 

-99 

Ambro 

Far> 

Patten 

Anderson   III 

Florlo 

Pntterson 

Appleiiate 

F.ird,  Mich. 

Pritchard 

A'hlev 

Ford.  Tenn 

P  irsell 

BalduB 

G  a  re  In 

Rangel 

neard.  R  I 

Glnn 

Rlchmoiul 

Bi-ard   Ter.ii 

IlBi;.  Ohio 

Roberts 

Bethiine 

H:irri8 

Rodino 

Bevlll 

Harshn 

Poe 

Bo-'cs 

Hc-kler 

ncenthal 

Polling 

Heftei 

Sabo 

Brixsks 

Kolt/man 

SBiuin! 

BiXJwn,  Calif 

Ifhord 

Sotterfleid 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jenretle 

Shelby 

Bursener 

Johnson.  Colo 

Sh''mwnv 

Burllson 

Ke'lv 

Skelton 

Burton,  John 

Kemp 

Solomon 

Byron 

Kindness 

.'=I)e    m.in 

Chappell 

LftFalce 

St  Germain 

Cheney 

Le-li-rer 

Stark 

Chlsholm 

MrCI(  skcv 

Taylor 

Clav 

McC'irniHrk 

Thrmp.son 

Colilne.  Hi 

McDonald 

I'llman 

Oorman 

Mnvroules 

Wnmnirr 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mlfheli.N.Y. 

Wavman 

Cotter 

MofTett 

Whitehurst 

Crane  Dnnlel      Murphv,  N.Y 

Williams.  Mor.t. 

Uavls,  S  C 

Mnrtha 

Wlllipnis  Ohio 

Deckard 

Neai 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dodd 

Nedzl 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Donnelly 

Nolan 

Wolff 

Doui^hcrty 

Now:>k 

Wydler 

Eckhardl 

O'Brien 
L"J  1020 

Young.  Alaska 

Mr    WALKER  chanyed 

hl.s  vote  from 

"nay" to "yea  " 

So  the  motion  -v  a.s  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

as  above  recorded 
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IN    THE    tO.IMITTEr     OF    THF     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.-^r  rp,solvcd  it:-cl! 
into  the  Comm'ttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  .State  of  the  I'nion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R  6704,  with 
Mr,  GopE  in  the  chair 


D   1030 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pur&uant  to  the  rul:, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  disntnsed 
With, 

Under  the  rule,  the  ycntleinan  from 
North  Ciuolina  -Mr  Andrews'  ivill  be 
recogni/ed  for  30  mUiUtes.  and  the 
gentlemiin  from  Missouri  'Mr  Cole- 
man '   Will  be  rccoynizcd  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Andrews' 

Mr.  Ar;DREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ;,  icld  n^'self  such  lime  as 
I  niiO  consume 

Mr  Chan  man,  today  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  pres^nLs  H  R 
6704  the  Juvenile  Justice  AmendmeiU^ 
of  1980.  Its  purpose  is  to  amend  the 
Ju\cnile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  act 
and  f.jr  oth?r  purposes 

H  R,  6704  represents  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan effort.  In  that  regard.  I  would  like 
to  thnrk  my  distinguished  cjlleaguc 
from  Missouri  '  Mr  Coleman  ' .  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  who  ha' 
joined  nie  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  The 
other  member.s  of  the  subcommittee  also 
deserve  speria!  thanks  for  their  efforts 
during  the  hearll1^'s  and  markup  scssionb 
on  the  bill.  At  this  point,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  as  well  express  m- 
apprcjiation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  the  Honorable 
Cakl  Plrkins,  as  well  as  to  my  other 
colleagues  v  ho  joined  me  m  sponsoring 
HR  6704  Ml,  HirsoN,  Mr,  Kildee.  Mr 
Hawkins,  Mr  Raiisback,  Mr  Cofrada, 
Mr  Stack,  Mr  KocoysEK,  and  Mrs 
Chisholm 

As  you  can  tell,  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  has  been  considerable 
H  R  6704  was  reported  out  of  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  and  on  April  22 
1978,  the  full  committee  fayorably  re- 
tried the  bill  a.,  amended,  by  a  rolkall 
vote  of  32  to  0 

As  reported  out  ol  commiUee,  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  of  1980  ex- 
tend the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevent. on  Act  of  1974  for  4  addi- 
tional years  at  currently  autlionzed 
levels  of  lundmg  Title  III  of  the-  act 
known  a.?  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act.  is  also  extended  for  4  addi- 
tional years  at  its  presently  authorized 
funding  level. 

While  the  bill  makes  only  modest 
changes  in  an  act  the  committee  be- 
lieves is  working  well,  it  does  provide 
that  an  additional  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  a.ss:st  States  and  localities  in  remov- 
ing juveniles  from  jails  and  lockups  in- 
tended lor  adults.  It  lurther  establir-hes. 
as  a  policy  of  the  Congress,  that  methods 
of  preventing  and  reducing  delinquency 
should  include  those  with  a  special  focus 
on  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
family.  In  numerous  places  throughout 
the  bill,  it  is  also  pro\'ided  that  addi- 
tional attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
problem  of  juveniles  who  commit  serious 
crimes. 

Under  H  R  6704,  Federal  adm.inistra- 
tlon  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  has  been 


streamlined  The  size  o.'  the  National 
.Advisory  Comm.Ltee  has  been  reduced. 
For  tne  first  time,  limits  have  been 
placed  on  authorized  appropriations  for 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Coord. natmg  Council  on  Juvenilf 
Justice  The  use  of  consultants  has  been 
limited  and  tne  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  has 
been  separated  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  re- 
main within  the  Justice  Department 

The  committee  bill  continues  to  rec- 
Ofenize  juvenile  crime  as  primarily  a  Stale 
and  local  problem  With  that  in  mind 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  appropriations 
are  directed  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs  through  form.ula  grants 
to  voluntarily  participating  States  H  R 
6704  adds  new  eligible  program  areas  for 
working  with  juvenile  gangs  and  train- 
ing law  eiiforcement  and  juvenile  justice 
personnel  to  recognize  and  more  effec- 
tively treat  learning  disabled  and  other 
handicapped  youngsters  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system 

At  the  urging  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  a  Ir.rge  number  of  national  groups. 
includmK  the  American  Bar  Association 
the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  the  National  Sheriffs  Association 
the  National  Association  of  PTA  s.  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  H.R  6704  requires 
that  States  who  participate  m  the  for- 
mula grant  program  agree,  within  5 
years,  to  remove  juveniles  from  jails  and 
iockups  intended  for  adults.  Two  addi- 
tional years  would  be  available  for  States 
who  substantially  comply  withm  the  first 
5  years. 

With  regard  to  "special  emphasis'  or 
discretionary  programs,  H,R  6704  makes 
only  slight  modifications  For  the  first 
iim.e,  the  administrator  will  be  requireo 
to  make  such  assistance  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  and  munority  youth 

H  R  6704  broadens  the  scope  of  the 
runav.'ay  youth  program  to  provide  that 
It  serve  other  homeless  youth  as  well  as 
runawa\s  Two  additional  program  au- 
thorities are  provided  One  to  address  the 
needs  of  chronic  runaways  and  the  sec- 
ond to  provide  training  to  improve  treat- 
ment of  learning  disabled  and  other 
handicapped  youth. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  present  this  act  todav  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  We  believe  that 
it  r'^ovidcs  a  urogram  that  deserves  the 
continued  sucport  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  enjoys  strong  bipartisan 
support  HR  6704  was  reported  by  the 
Ccmmittef  on  Education  and  Labor  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  0  This  vote  confirms  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  a  realistic,  sound 
approach  toward  reauthorizing  a  Federal 
prcRram  which  has  proven  Us  worth 
since  its  cr'v'inal  enactment, 

H.R.  6704  represents  a  refinement  of 
existing  law  rather  than  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  it.  In  reauthorizing  the 
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Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  sought  to  strengthen  and 
clarify  exlstmg  law  without  signlHcantly 
expanding  either  the  size  or  purposes  of 
the  program  Several  basic  legislative 
goals  guided  the  committee,  which  will 
strengthen  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  over 
the  next  4  years 

First.  The  accountability  of  the  Fed- 
eral administering  agency,  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, is  increased  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
structuring of  the  position  of  that  office 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  Under 
existing  law.  OJJDP  is  included  as  a  part 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration This  .structure  has  resulted 
in  confused  lines  of  authority  and  In  a 
laclc  of  accountability  to  Congress 

Under  the  new  structure  legislated  m 
the  bill,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  estab- 
lished as  a  separate,  self-sufficient  office 
within  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 
Research  and  Statistics  The  Adminis- 
trator of  OJJDP  will  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral juvenile  justice  program  authon/ed 
under  title  II  of  this  bill  This  change 
will  result  In  a  significant  enhancement 
of  the  ability  of  Congress  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  office 

Second  The  bill  reduces  the  p)aper- 
work  requirements  placed  on  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  juvenile  justice  for- 
mula grant  program  Under  existing  law 
participating  States  are  required  to  sub- 
mit a  juvenile  justice  plan  on  an  annual 
basis  H  R  6704  modifies  this  require- 
ment by  limiting  such  a  submission  to 
but  once  every  3  years 

Third.  The  bill  provides  more  flexibil- 
ity to  the  States  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities Mast  importantly,  the  defi- 
nition of  "'substantial  compliance  "  with 
the  act's  prohibition  on  the  Incarcera- 
tion of  status  and  nonofTenders  is 
changed  to  more  realistically  reflect  the 
purpo.ses  of  the  act  Under  existing  law. 
a  level  of  75  percent  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion Ls  required  wnthout  differentiating 
between  detention  facilities,  where  a  lu- 
venlle  may  be  held  for  only  a  few  hours. 
and  correctional  facilities,  where  longer 
perioda  of  Incarceration  must  be  served 
H.R.  6704  recognizes  that  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization provisions  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act  have  the  greatest  Impact  on 
secure  correctional  facilities 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  6704  permits 
States  which  have  achieved  100  percent 
deinstitutionalization  of  their  correc- 
tional facilities  to  be  considered  to  be  in 
"substantial  compliance'  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  act  This  .sensi- 
ble change  will  permit  many  States 
which  are  making  good- faith  efTorts  to 
comply  with  the  act's  requirements  to 
continue  receiving  juvenile  Justice  fund^ 
I  should  point  out  that  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization provisions  that  all  States 
must  complv  with  in  their  5th  year  of 
participation  under  the  act  is  unchanged 
by  this  legislation 

Fourth.  Programs  Implementing  proj- 
ects relating  to  juvenile  delinquency  and 
learning  disabilities  are  made  eligible  to 
receive  funds  by  H  R  6704  Under  these 
programs  It  Ls  possible  to  provide  on-the- 


job  training  to  assist  law  enforcement 
and  juvenile  jastlce  personnel  to  more 
effectively  recognize  and  provide  for 
learning  di.sabled  and  other  handi- 
capped youths 

Fifth  The  bill  also  keeps  the  Ud  on 
the  potential  expansion  of  the  Federal 
juvenile  justice  efTort  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  H  R  6704  contains  a  level  authori- 
zation level  for  both  the  juvenile  justice 
and  runaway  and  homeless  youth  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  bill  for  all  4 
vears  of  the  authorization  period  This 
feature  commits  Congress  to  keeping 
the  State  and  local  level  where  It  prop- 
erly belongs 

H  R  6704  will  insure  that  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
will  continue  to  be  cast  effective  and  in 
the  t)est  interest.s  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments The  respcnslbllity  for  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  must  ul- 
timatelv  be  met  at  the  State  and  local 
level  The  Federal  juvenile  justice  pro- 
Kram  embodies  the  comm'tment  of  our 
society  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
The  involvement  of  juveniles  in  ser.ous 
offenses  has  been  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  last  decade  If  this  trend 
IS  to  be  reversed.  State  nnd  loral  govern- 
ments will  have  to  have  a  l)€tter  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  delinquency 
.ind  how  to  deal  with  them 

It  is  in  providing  guidance  In  address- 
ing this  need  that  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  has  bt'en  successful  Research  into 
juvenile  delinquency  has  demonstrated 
that  work  and  recreat'onal  opportunities 
provided  bv  rommunitv -based  organiza- 
tions can  go  a  long  way  toward  prevent- 
ing delinquency  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
therefore  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for 
such  protects  Research  shows  that  bet- 
ter trained  probation  law  enforcement, 
and  uivenile  "usMce  personnel  are  better 
equipped  in  identifying  the  needs  and 
problems  of  juveniles 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  therefore  au- 
thorizes the  funding  of  such  tra  n  ng  Re- 
search also  shows  that  youths  pushed - 
out  "  or  "dro;iping  out"  of  school  tend 
to  become  involved  in  delinqurncv  The 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  therefore  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  for  programs  to  keep 
these  youths  In  school  or  in  some  alter- 
native learning  situation 

All  of  these  prevention  activities  in  the 
act  are  supplemented  by  provisions  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  juveniles  who 
come  Into  contact  with  the  law  Research 
has  demonstrated  that  exposing  juve- 
niles to  the  environment  of  adult  jails 
has  adverse  effect.s  on  them-  both  in 
terms  of  their  becoming  Involved  in  fur- 
ther delinquent  and  criminal  acts  and  in 
terms  of  preserving  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being  The  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  addre.sses  the  problems  of  the  juve- 
nile placed  in  a  secure  detenfon  or  cor- 
rectional facility  by  requiring  "sight  and 
sound '  separation  of  juveniles  from 
adults  housed  in  the  same  secure  facility 
In  H  R  6704.  a  new  mandate  is  added 
which  requires  the  complete  removal  of 
all  juveniles  from  adult  jails  and  lockups 
within  a  maximum  of  7  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment 

In  theory,  this  new  requirement  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  compassion- 
ately and  effectively  addre.ssmg  the  spe- 


cial needs  of  incarcerated  juveniles  Un- 
fortunately, however.  Congress  is  being 
asked  by  the  administration  to  add  this 
new  requirement  without  adequate  in- 
formation. 

Both  the  cost  to  the  States  and  the 
effect  on  State  juvenile  justice  practices 
are  unknown  Later  today  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  this  lack  of  in- 
formation while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  important  step  forward 
brought  about  the  complete  removal  re- 
quirement. 

My  amendment  modifies  this  require- 
ment by  directing  the  Administrator  to 
promulgate  regulations  "which  recognize 
the  special  needs  of  areas  characterized 
by  low-population  density  with  respect  to 
the  detention  of  juveniles."  The  amend- 
ment permits  the  temporary  detention  of 
juveniles  accused  of  serious  crimes 
against  persons  m  adult  facilities,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  existing  sight  and 
sound  separation  requirement  only  if 
there  Is  no  existing  acceptable  alterna- 
tive placement  available  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations be  made  to  Congress  withm 
18  months  after  enactment  on  the  cost 
and  effects  of  the  complete  removal  re- 
quirement This  amendment  addre.sses 
the  concern  of  States  across  the  Nation 
that  the  complete  removal  requirement 
will  force  them  to  begin  the  construction 
of  new  jails  at  a  tremendous  cost 

.^  .second  concern  with  H  R  6704  arises 
from  a  provision  struck  from  the  bill 
during  committee  markup  During  sub- 
committee markup  I  successfully  offered 
an  amendment  to  H  R  6704  which  al- 
tered the  existing  requirement  of  the  act 
that  participating  States  agree  not  to 
incarcerate  status  and  nonoffenders  af- 
ter a  maximum  of  5  years  after  begin- 
ning I  artinpation  in  the  formula  grant 
program  As  a  general  requirement,  this 
provision  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port from  the  juvenile  Justice  commu- 
nitv    including  juvenile  court  judges 

The  problem  with  the  provision  is  that 
It  allows  for  no  exceptions  Simply  put. 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  presently  ties 
the  hands  of  juvenile  court  judges  in 
Stater,  participating  under  the  act.  In 
these  States,  juvenile  court  judges  can 
do  nothing  to  a  juvenile  who  simply  ig- 
nores the  order  given  to  him  or  her  as  a 
result  of  a  status  offense  which  brought 
them  before  the  court  The  net  effect  of 
this  provi.sion  is  that  the  respect  that 
juveniles  have  for  juvenile  and  famil« 
courts  Is  diminished 

The  amendment  which  was  removed 
from  the  bill  during  full  committee 
markup  will  be  offered  again  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  Ashbrook' 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  the  "bottom-line"  authority 
of  juvenile  courts  so  they  will  be  per- 
ceived as  ser.ous  institutions  by  juveniles 
appearing  before  them  The  amendment 
operates  by  allowing  judges  to  incar- 
cerate juveniles  who  are  "in  violation  of 
p.  valid  court  order  "  The  intention  of  the 
amendment  is  to  focus  on  those  juveniles 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  (all  into 
the  category  of  being  unamenable  to  any 
other  court  disposition  Because  the 
amendment  limits  the  exception  to  those 
juveniles  who  have  violated  a  valid  court 
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order,  onlv  those  juveniles  who  are  ap- 
pearing before  a  court  for  at  least  the 
second  time  would  be  subject  to  this  ex- 
ception. 

I  think  nearly  every  Member  of  this 
House  would  agree  with  me,  that  juvenile 
justice  is  properly  a  State  function.  In 
requiring  the  States  to  adopt  certain 
practices  relating  to  their  juvenile  courts. 
Congress  sought  to  improve  the  treat- 
ment of  Juveniles  in  the  States.  Congress 
did  not  seek  to  remove  the  authority  of 
State  courts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
luvenile  delinquency.  For  this  reason,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  allowing  for 
the  incarceration  of  juveniles  in  violation 
of  a  valid  court  order  will  return  the  full 
authority  vested  in  State  courts  under 
their  State  constitutions  to  the  State 
courts 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from.  Puerto  Rico  'Mr.  Corrada>. 

Mr  CORRADA  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Amendments  of  1980.  HR  6704  This  is 
a  strong  piece  of  legislation  which 
through  bipartisan  support  succeeds  m 
extending  and  improving  the  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974 

The  rate  of  serious  and  violent  crime 
by  juveniles  has  risen  markedly  m  the 
last  decade  although  it  appears  to  have 
peaked  and  begun  a  slight  downward 
trend  m  the  past  several  years  Thou- 
sands of  youth  who  could  be  handled 
more  effectively  by  other  service  delivery 
systems  are  unnecessarily  processed 
through  the  juvenile  justice  system  each 
year  Many  times  the  result  of  this  Is 
merely  labeling  the  juvenile  as  a  delin- 
quent or  status  offender  rather  than  pro- 
viding help  for  his  or  her  problem 

Through  th*>  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act.  funds,  techni- 
cal a.ssistance,  and  research  information 
is  provided  to  assist  m  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  the  traditional  juvenile 
justice  system  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
volunteer  groups  are  encouraged  to  seek 
more  effective  means  of  addressing  the 
needs  of  these  juvenile  offenders  Alter- 
natives to  incarceration  are  being  devel- 
oped to  serve  high  risk  offenders — the 
majority  of  which  are  urban,  poor,  and 
of  minority  background.  The  need  to  at- 
tack crime  at  its  roots  is  obv.ous.  and 
this  legislation  would  continue  a  program 
which  has  been  most  successful  in  early 
rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders 

Recognizing  the  detrimental  effect  of 
allowing  close  contact  with  convicted 
criminals,  this  act  requires  parti:ipating 
States  to  remove  juveniles  from  adult 
jails  ALso  prohibited  Ls  placement  of 
status  offenders  and  nonoffenders  such 
as  dependent  or  neglected  children  in 
secure  detention  or  correctional  facili- 
ties These  changes  have  not  been  ac- 
complished as  easily  or  as  quickly  as  we 
would  hope,  but  there  has  been  visible 
progress  toward  compliance  with  these 
provisions,  which  will  be  reinforced 
through  extension  of  current  law. 

Whereas  sound  and  sight  separation  of 
adults  from  Juveniles  Is  currently  man- 


dated, total  removal  of  the  Juvenile  from 
adult  Jails  is  not  required  Jails  and 
lockups  have  been  constructed  for 
adults;  they  were  not  intended  for  chil- 
dren, and  staff  is  not  trained  to  deal  with 
children.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  ju- 
veniles and  adult  offenders  in  most  of 
the  Nation's  jails  and  lockups  is  very 
costly  to  achieve  and  may  be  architec- 
turally Impossible.  Juveniles  are  often 
placed  in  the  most  undesirable  parts  of 
the  facilities,  such  as  solitary  cells  and 
drunk  tanks.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
ch.ldren  held  in  jails,  though  separated 
from  adults,  will  receive  even  the  mini- 
mal services  required  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs  If  we  are  truly  serious  about 
ameliorating  the  status  of  the  Juvenile 
offender,  we  must  expand  this  legislation 
to  require  compliance  with  the  intents 
behind   the  concept   of   separation. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are  expanded 
to  reflect  a  congressional  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
family  unit.  Many  Juveniles  removed 
from  their  homes  could  be  better  served 
if  resources  were  focused  on  strengthen- 
ing the  family  so  the  child  could  be 
maintained  there  rather  than  In  alter- 
nate facilities  Such  targeting  would  be 
more  efficient,  less  costly,  and  potentially 
more  effective. 

The  changes  proposed  through  this 
legislation  will  strengthen  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  fine-tuning  a  program 
which  has  already  shown  positive  re- 
sults The  inroads  we  have  achieved 
through  current  law  must  be  broadened 
and  straightened  to  address  more  and 
more  specifically  the  needs  of  the  juve- 
nile. There  mu":t  be  not  only  a  monetary 
commitment  to  aiding  the  juvenile,  but 
also  a  commitment  to  resolve  the  legal 
and  social  problems  wiiich  lead  children 
into  trouble  Alternatives  to  traditional 
policies  must  be  developed  and  innova- 
tion must  be  encouraged  H  R  6704  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  for  such  efforts 

I  commend  my  colleagues  Mr  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Coleman  for  their  diligence  and 
cooperation  in  drafting  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1040 
Mr     COLEMAN      Mr      Chairman.     I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsback  > . 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
wish,  first  of  all.  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr  An- 
drews-, for  the  fine  job  that  I  believe 
he  has  done,  and  also  to  commend  Mr 
Coleman  for  the  work  and  the  interest 
that  he  has  showTi. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  involved 
n  the  formulation  of  the  so-called  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  back  in  1974.  and  have  worked 
m  the  area  of  juvenile  justice  since  I  was 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  The  Jud-ciary 
Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  of 
wh  ch  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
prisons,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk 
and  visit  with  manv  administrators,  with 
many  correctional  officers,  and  even 
many  inmates,  both  th.e  honor  inmates 


as  well  as  some  of  the  hardcore  criminals. 
These  experiences  reinforced  my  previous 
interest  m  taking  steps  to  improve  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

In  1974,  we  thought  that  it  was  im- 
rortant  to  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
cram  for  a  coordinated  Federal  effort  to 
combat  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects 
of  cr.me  in  our  country,  namely,  youth- 
ful cr.mes.  The  issue  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  a  very  real  problem  For  ex- 
ample, m  1978  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  accounted  for  40.5  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  senous  crimes,  althouch  per- 
sons 10  to  17  years  of  age  accounted  for 
onlv  14  percent  of  the  US  population  It 
has  been  estimated  that  crimes  com- 
mitted by  young  people  under  the  age  of 
25  cost  our  country  over  $15  billion  an- 
nually. Even  more  importantly,  the  price 
we  pay  in  human  terms  is  immeasurable 
One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  this  legislation  is  the  program  to  com- 
pletely remove  juveniles  from  secure  cor- 
rection facilities  over  the  next  7  years 
rather  than  using  the  so-called  sight  and 
sound  separation  now  required  Some 
youn^i  people  simply  lack  the  maturity 
to  cope  with  the  adult  offender,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  them  have 
cvtn  committed  suicide  rather  than  con- 
tir.ue  to  endure  abuse 

During  1978.  for  instance,  the  suicide 
rate  of  young  people  in  adult  jails  was 
approximately  seven  times  the  rate  of 
children  held  In  juvenile  detention  fa- 
cilities For  these  reasons,  the  commit- 
ment to  remove  juveniles  from  Jails  is  a 
goal  worth  sUiving  to  achieve 

Title  II  of  H.R  6704  administratively 
separates  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  from  LEAA 
pnd  places  it  under  the  coordination  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Administration  Re- 
search and  Statistics  and  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  It 
becomes  one  of  the  four  coequal  offices, 
along  with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  statistics.  1  think  that  is  a  sig- 
nificant change  that  will  help  to  under- 
score the  importance  that  we  attach  to 
juvenile  justice  and  will.  I  hope,  focus 
attention  on  the  unique  problems  pre- 
sented to  us  m  dealing  with  juvenile 
programs. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sponsoring  that  legislation,  along  with 
the  former  Member  from  Chicago,  111  , 
Mr,  Abner  Mikva— now  a  Federal 
judge — as  well  as  another  former  mem- 
ber. Mr  Blester  of  Pennsylvania  When 
the  Institute  was  incorporated  in  the 
1974  act.  I  felt  that  it  could  serve  a 
valuable  function  by  communicating  in- 
formation about  programs  and  tech- 
niques available  to  those  responsible  for 
initiating  and  implementing  programs 
in  the  States  and  local  governmenis  I 
continue  to  leel  that  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  this  kind  of  Informa- 
tion is  very  important. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
H.R    6704  pertains  to  the  emphasis  on 
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deaJuiK  wiUi  llu'  serious  juvenile  offend- 
er The  bill  (oiUiims  luw  program  au- 
thority to  addresj.  the  needs  o.'  jiiveniles 
who  c-oininit  senoiis  crimes  I  bcliCve 
that  is  exlreini'ly  mujorlant  I  believe 
that  the  leKi-'-latinii  that  we  are  consid- 
enn«  here  today  not  only  continues  the 
efforts  to  achievt^  the  very  worthwhile 
Koals  set  m  the  Juvenile  Justifc  Act  of 
1974.  but  also  ohalleiiKes  us  to  take  even 
more  suniflcant  steps  toward  dealuK 
with  the  probleiiLs  of  juvenile  justice 

I  urge  my  colleaRues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  leKisiafion 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
•Mr  Pepper •  to  speak  m  support  of  the 
bill 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  giMiin 
me  an  opportunity  to  commend  him  and 
his  (•olk■a^;ues  for  bringinR  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Hnuse  I  was  honored  by  be- 
ing chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  in  this  House  for  4  years,  and 
one  thing  that  came  verv  vividly  to  the 
attention  of  our  committee  was  that 
most  of  the  crime  committed  m  this 
country  was  by  people  under  18  years  of 
age  In  fact,  about  half  of  the  people  ar- 
rested for  crimes  are  under  18  years  of 
age. 

If  we  are  in  fact  going  to  curb  crime, 
which  is  a  matter  of  such  concern  to  all 
of  us.  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start  Is  to 
try  to  prevent  crime;  and  one  of  the  best 
areas  in  which  to  make  that  effort  is  in 
the  Juvenile  area  of  our  population  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see.  and  I 
have  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee as  to  how  we  can  prevent  crime  bv 
finding  a  way  to  divert  the  effort  and 
energies  of  young  people  into  useful  oc- 
cupations I  could  Kive  the  details  of  a 
case  where,  by  giving  the  meanest  boy 
in  the  community  a  job  and  a  title  in  a 
center  where  aid  was  given  to  delinquent 
children,  that  boy  became  a  leader  for 
good  and  for  law  and  order  in  that  com- 
munity 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  he  Imple- 
mented In  connection  with  lob-provld- 
ing  agencies  of  our  Federal  Oovernment 
I  hope  the  other  body  will  enact  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  adopted  by  this  House,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  to  vouth  to  the  extent  of  $2 
billion  We  will  stop  more  crime  by  the 
Implementation  of  this  bill  and  pro- 
viding wise  employment  of  these  people 
than  I  believe,  we  can  do  in  any  other 
way 

So.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  what 
they  are  doing  to  curb  and  prevent 
crime  in  America 

Mr    COLEMAN    Mr   Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
-   1050 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr   Weiss' 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Chairman,  first.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    i  Mr 


Andrews"  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mis-soun  I  Mr  Coleman',  the  ranking 
mmoriO  member,  for  this  landmark  leg- 
islation that  they  h.i\e  brought  to  this 
tloor   I  support  it  u  holehearledl.\ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
6704.  the  Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  of 
igsi  This  legislation  which  extends  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Uelinquency  Pre- 
vention Act.  and  the  runaways  and 
homeless  youth  program,  provides  funds 
to  States,  local  governments,  and  agen- 
cies to  prevent  juvenile  delinouenc',-  and 
improve  the  juvenile  justice  system 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  made  a  number 
of  substantial  changes  diiraig  the  reau- 
thorization of  H  R  6704  uhirh  I  believe 
will  significantly  strens;then  the  act  New 
authority  is  established  for  treatment  of 
juveniles  who  commit  .serious  crimes. 
and  for  the  creation  of  projects  for  work 
with  juvenile  gangs  Ix)calities  are  en- 
couraged to  consider  education  programs 
as  a  meisurc  of  alternative  treatment. 
Increase  the  u.se  of  nonsecure  commu- 
nity-based facilities,  and  incentives  are 
provided  for  th?  remo\al  of  juveniles 
fr.)m  adult  jails  The  bill  requires  that 
within  5  years  no  juvenile  shall  be  held 
m  a  jail  or  lockup  for  adults. 

The  bill  Improves  the  current  use  of 
shelters  for  runaways  and  homeles.s 
youths  bv  making  shelter  services  avail- 
able to  the  families  of  runaways  Newly 
authorized  grants  will  be  available  for 
centers  to  develop  model  programs  for 
runaways  in  cooperation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  juvenile  court  and  social  serv- 
ice agencies 

In  particular,  the  requirement  that 
juveniles  be  removed  from  adult  prisons 
and  lockups  is  critically  important.  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  a  variety  of  organiza- 
t  ons  including  the  Justice  Department 
the  National  Sheriff's  Association,  the 
Child  Welfare  League  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  endorsed  this  con- 
cept Witnesses  stated  that  during  1978 
the  suicide  rate  for  juveniles  incarcer- 
ated in  adult  jails  was  about  seven  times 
the  rate  for  children  in  Juvenile  facili- 
ties 

Tlie  fill,  committee  also  removed 
language  adopted  in  the  subcommittee 
which  would  permit  children  who  are 
status  offenders  and  violate  court  orders 
to  be  placed  in  .secure  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities  Status  offenses  are 
those  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  not  be  considered  a  criminal 
offense  such  as  running  away  or  incor- 
rigibility The  committee's  action  was 
supported  by  the  Child  Welfare  League. 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  National  Coun^l  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency To  place  a  child  in  an  adult 
facility  with  convicted  criminals  for  not 
attending  schools  or  running  awav.  is 
certainly  callous  and  inhumane  The 
po.ssible  damage  to  the  child  could  be 
Irreparable  I  strongly  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  reinstate  the  subcommittee 
amendment 

This  legislation  represents  a  small  but 
Significant  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  address  the  critical  problem  of 
luvenile  dehnquency  I  support  the  bill 
as  reported  b\  the  committee  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m  \oting  for 
Its  passage 

•  Mr  SIMON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supixirt  of  H  R  6704  the  Juvenile  Justice 
.Amendments  of  1980  The  pending  bill 
\M)Uld  continue  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquencv  Prevention  Act,  adminis- 
tered out  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
for  an  additional  4  years  Tlws  program 
IS  primarily  aimed  at  impacting  on 
ycung  people  before  they  become  in- 
volved m  the  criminal  justice  system 
It  has  always  received  strong  bipartisan 
congressional  support,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Uie  32-to-O  vote  to  favorably  report  the 
measure  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  H  R  6704  would  also 
continue  the  Runaway  and  Homele.ss 
■youth  Act.  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 

The  major  share  of  funds  under 
title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  is  allocated  to 
the  States  and  territories  on  the  basis 
of  relative  population  of  persons  under 
age  18  Each  participating  jurisdiction 
ha=;  agreed  not  to  place  status  of- 
fenders— children  who  have  committed 
offenses  such  as  running  away  and 
truancy  that  are  not  adult  crimes — in 
secure  detention  or  correctional  facili- 
ties In  addition,  juveniles  may  not  t)e 
placed  in  any  institution  in  which  they 
have  regular  contact  with  Incarcerated 
adults 

H  R  6704  would  strengthen  this  latter 
condition  of  funding  by  making  it  clear 
that  children  may  not  be  detained  or 
confined  in  adult  jails  and  lockups  As 
logical  as  this  highly  significant  pro- 
vision may  seem,  it  is  regrettable  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
are  needlessly  jailed  each  year  in  adult 
facilities  I  am  pleased  that  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention has  i)lcdged  that  additional 
financial  resources  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  help  implement  this  provision 
over  the  5-year  period  In  the  bill  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
'Mr  KocovsEK  I  for  taking  the  lead  in 
offering  this  amendment  in  committee 
The  concept  is  supported  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  numerous  national 
organizations 

A  second  significant  change  from  cur- 
rent law  made  by  H  R  6704  is  the  pro- 
posed independence  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  ar;d  Delinouency  Pre- 
vention from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  I  have  been 
a  critic  of  LEAA  and  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  vital  juvenile  justice  program  would 
be  clearly  separated  from  this  other, 
dying  agency  This  will  help  a.ssurc  that 
the  program  receives  priority  attention 
from  the  administration  and  Congress, 
and  that  it  can  administer  the  program 
effectively  and  without  the  restrictions 
it  has  faced  m  the  past 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources.  Mr.  A^•DREV^•s  of 
North  Carolina,  has  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  assisting  young  people 
through  his  sponsorship  and   manage- 
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ment  of  this  strong  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resist  any  amendments  which 
might  be  offered  to  weaken  the  pro- 
visions of  current  law  and  to  join  me  in 
enacting  H  R  6704  so  that  the  reforms 
it  includes  mav  be  swiftly  implemented  • 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  now 
printed  In  the  reported  bill,  is  considered 
as  an  original  till  for  the  purpose  of 
amendm-nt,  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The    Clerk    will    designate    section    1. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  designate 
section   1 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
durmp  the  reading  l  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reads  as  follows 

H  R     6704 
Be    ir    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    House 
0/   Representatives   of   tlie    Untied   States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  I  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile    Justice    Amendments    of    1980' 

AVTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  2  (a)  Section  261(ai  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    (42    use     5671  (ai)     is    amended — 

(1)  by  strlltlng  out  •■|!£0,000  000  and  all 
that  follows  thro'.ipb  "1P79.  and  ',   and 

|21  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemter  30  1980  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  3"  1981  September  30  1982, 
September  30    1983    and  September  30    1984  ' 

ibi  Sertlon  341  lai  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  6751(8)1  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•June  30.  1975  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1980'  and  Inserting  In  lleut  thereof  the 
following  'September  30,  1981  September 
30.  1982  September  30.  1983  and  September 
30.  1984  " 

FINDINGS 

Sec  3  Section  101(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  CSC    5601(a))    Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  paragraph  i4)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"alcohol  and  other  "  after  "abuse"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and  "  at  the  end  thereof, 

(3l  m  paragraph  (7)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"i8i  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  should 
give  additional  attention  to  the  problem  of 
Juveniles  who  commit  serious  crimes,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  areas  of 
sentencing,  providing  resources  ne::e.ssary  for 
Informed   dispositions,   and   rehabilitation   ' 

PURPOSE 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use   5602(a))  Is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  thereof,  by  .striking 
out  "and  '  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7)  thereof  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  li.- 
sertlng   In    lieu   thereof   ".    and",    and 

(3)  by  adding  fit  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

(8)  to  assist  Stale  and  local  govern- 
ments In  removing  Juveniles  from  Jails  and 
lockups   for   adults," 

(b)  Section  102(b)  (11  of  the  Juvenile 
Justlre  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  ('42  use  5602(bl(l))  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following-  ".  Includlne  methods 
with  a  special  focus  on  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  family  unit  so  that  Juve- 
niles may  be  retained  In  their  homes 

DEEINITIONS 

Sec  5  (a)  Section  103(1  i  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5603(1)  I  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "special  education,"  after  "training," 

(b)  Section  I03i4)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  6603i4))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  (A)  the  term  'Offlce  of  Just.ce  Asslst- 
a-ice.  Research,  and  Statistics'  means  the 
omce  established  by  section  801 1 a)  of  the 
Omnibus  erlme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968; 

"(B)  the  term  'Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration'  means  the  administra- 
tion established  by  section  101  of  the  Omnl- 
btis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1S68; 

"(C)  the  term  'National  Institute  of 
Justice'  means  the  Institute  established  by 
section  202ia)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;   and 

"(Di  the  term  'Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics' means  the  bureau  established  by  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;". 

iC)  Sertlon  103i7i  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5603(7))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  any  terrl'ory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Virgin  Islands  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands" 

(di  Section  103(9i  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  56031 9)  I  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"law  enforcement"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency 
prevention". 

(e)  Section  103(12)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5603(12)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(12)  the  term  secure  detention  facility' 
means  any  public  or  private  residential  fa- 
cility which— 

"(A I  Includes  construction  fixtures  de- 
signed to  physically  restrict  the  movements 
and  activities  of  Juveniles  or  other  Individ- 
uals held  In  lawful  custody  In  such  facility. 
and 

"(B)  Is  used  for  the  temporary  placement 
of  any  Juvenile  who  Is  accused  of  having 
committed  an  offense,  of  any  nonoffender. 
or  of  any  other  Individual  accused  cf  having 
committed  a  criminal  offense;". 

(f)  Section  103  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use   5603)  Is  amended — 

(II  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  ( 151 ;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  il2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  the  term  'secure  correctional  facil- 
ity' means  any  public  or  private  residential 
facility  which — 

"(A)  Includes  construction  fixtures  de- 
signed to  physically  restrict  the  movements 
and    activities    of    juveniles   or    other    indi- 


viduals held  In  lawftil  cvistody  In  such  fa- 
cility;  and 

"(B)  IS  used  for  the  placement,  after  ad- 
judication and  disposition,  of  any  Juvenile 
who  has  been  adjudicated  as  having  com- 
mitted an  oflense,  any  nonoffender,  or  any 
other  Individual  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense; 

•  1 14  I  the  term  'serious  crime  means  crim- 
inal homicide,  forcible  rape  mayhem  kid- 
napping aggravated  assault,  robbery,  larceny 
o-  theft  punishable  as  a  felony,  motor  vehicle 
theft  burglary  or  breaking  and  entering,  ex- 
tortion accomipai.ied  by  threats  of  violence, 
and  arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  and' 

ip'  Section  103  15)  cf  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as 
so  redesignated  in  subsection  (f)(1).  U 
amended — 

ill  by  inserting  "special  education,"  after 
"educational,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  benefit  the  ad- 
dict and  all  that  follows  through  '  and 
his  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  Includ- 
ing services  designed  to  benefit  adiicts  and 
other  users  by  ellmli^atlng  their  dependence 
on  alcohol  or  other  addictive  or  nonaddiclive 
drugs  or  by  controlling  their  dependence 
and' 

orricE  cjt  juvenile  justice  and 

DLLINQUENCY    PREVENTION 

Sec  6  lai  Section  201(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Preservation  Act  of 
1974  ,42  use  561 1 '  ai  i' Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  general  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  ". 

■  bi  Section  201  Id  I  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use   5611  (d  II  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  "dliectlon  of"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Administration'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "general  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  ". 

(2 1  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  ",  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Administrator  ',  and  by  inserting  "prescribe 
regulations   for,      before   "award", 

i3,    In  the  third  sentence  thereof — 

iA)    by  inserting  "cf  the  Law  Enforcement 

Assistance   Administration  and   the   Dlrector 

of    the    National   Institute   of   Justice"  after 

Administrator"    the    first    place    It    appears 

therein,  and 

iB)  by  Inserting  "of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  after 
"Administrator  the  last  place  ;t  appears 
therein    and 

I  4 )  bv  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of 

(ci  Section  201  (ei  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5611(eii  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  the  Law  Enfcrcement  As- 
slstar.ce  Administration"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof   ".»tto-nev   General  " 

(d)  Section  201(f)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5611  if  I  I  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
Administrator'  the  last  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Attor- 
ney  General" 

CONCENTRATINC  OF  FEDERAL  EFFORTS 

Sec  7  lai  Section  204ib)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use    6614(b))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  assistance 
of  the  As.soclate  Administrator  ",   and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"and  training  assistance"  after  "technical 
assistance" 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  6614)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   subsection; 

"(m)    To   carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
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■ectlon.  there  1»  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
kted  for  eBch  nscal  vear  an  amount  whtr^i 
does  not  eiceed  7  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 

COOaOINATINC     COUNtIL     ON     JUVINILE    JUSTICI 
*NU  OCI.INJICN     T    PHK  .rSI-l   IN 

Sic  8  (a)  Section  20«i  a)  i  1  >  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Li.'UiKiuen.v  Prev'enllon 
Act,  of  1974  (43  use.  S616(a)(l))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Houaln^  and  L'rban 
Development,  the  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  after  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.":  and 

(31  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  L'rban  Development."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  for 
the  Otnce  of  Special  Educa-lun  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services,  the  Commissioner  for  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  and  the  Director  of  the  Youth  De- 
velopment  Bureau 

(bi  Section  208(ci  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use    5616(C))    Is  amended  — 

(  1 1  by  striking  out  the  A'.turney  General 
and": 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  and  to  the  Congress." 
after   "President":    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "The  Council  shall 
review  and  make  recommendatlon.s  with  re- 
spect to.  any  ;olnt  funding  proposal  under- 
taken bv  '.he  Omre  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  any  agency 
represented  on  the  Council  ". 

.ci  Section  206idi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  ^fil6ldll  is  anVnded  bv  striking  out 
a  minimum  of  four  times  per  vear  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "at   least   quarterly" 

(di  Section  206(ei  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(43  use  5616(ei  )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
shall" 

(e)  Section  206(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  .^ct  of  1974 
(43  use  5616igi)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  not  to  exceed  $500  OOO  for  each  fiscal 
year"  before   the  period  at   the  end   thereof 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  lilMMITTEE  FOR  JfVF- 
NII.E  JUSTICE  A.ND  DELI  NSJfENC  Y  PRE- 
VENTION 

Sec  9  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5611  et  se<i  i  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  207.  section  208  and  sec- 
tion 209,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section 

NATIONAI  ADVISORY        rOMMrmE        FOR        JU- 

VENILE     JUSTICE      AND       DIXINQrENCT      PRE- 
VENTION 

"Sec  207  (a)(li  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion (herelnaf'er  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  Advl.sory  Committee')  vihkh  shall  con- 
sist of  15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"(2i  Members  shall  be  appointed  who  have 
soeclal  knowledge  conceriiln«  the  nrevemion 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  dellnqviency  or 
the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice,  such 
as  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges,  proba- 
tion, correctional,  or  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel represen'atlves  of  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  communltv -based  pro- 
grams. Including  youth  worlfers  Involved 
with  alternative  vouth  programs  and  per- 
sons with  special  training  or  experience  In 
addressing  the  problems  of  vmrh  unemploy- 
ment, school  violence  and  •.aiidaMsm  and 
learning  dl.sablUties 


i3i  .M  least  5  of  the  indiMduals  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  not  have  attained  24  years  of 
aje  on  or  t)efore  the  date  o;  their  appvlnt- 
ment  At  least  2  uf  the  lndivid\ial5  60  ap- 
pointed shall  have  been  tir  shall  be  (at  the 
time  of  appointment  1  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  contact  and  seek  reg- 
ular Input  from  Juveniles  currently  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem 

(41  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  members  appointed  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  No  full-time  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  nor  may  the  Chairman  be  a  full- 
time  otncer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  local 
government. 

■(b)(1)  Members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  for  terms  of  3  years  Of  the 
members  first  appointed.  5  shall  be  appointed 
f,3r  terms  of  I  year  5  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  2  years,  and  5  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment  There- 
after, the  term  of  each  member  shall  be  3 
years  The  initial  appointment  of  members 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurr.ng  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  predc-essor  of  such 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term  The 
President  shall  fill  a  vacancy  not  later  than 
93  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs  Membe.-.« 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  may 
iierve  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  un- 
til their  successors  have  taken  otllce 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Commltte  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than 
quarterly  Ten  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

"(di   The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Feder.\l  policies  regarding  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  and  ac- 
tivities affecting  Juvenile  Justice  and  delln- 
quencv  prevention  conducted  or  assisted  by 
all    Federal    agencies: 

"(2)  advise  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  particular  functions  or  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Offlce: 

"(3)  advise,  consult  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  National  Tnstltute  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  con- 
cerning the  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
each  such  Institute  regarding  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  research, 
evaluations  and  training  provided  by  each 
such  Institute,   and 

"(4)  make  refinements  In  recommended 
standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  at  the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels 
which  have  been  reviewed  under  secrnn  217, 
and  recommend  Federal  S'ate  and  local  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such  stand- 
ards throughout   the  United  States. 

"(C)  Beginning  In  1981.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  such  Interim  reports  as 
It  considers  advisable  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year  Each 
such  report  shall  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  shall  contain 
such  findings  and  recommendations  a.-;  the 
.Advisory  Committee  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
staff  personnel  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advl'ory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  ac- 
tivities The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  make  available  to  the  AdvUorv  Com- 
mittee such  Information  and  other  assist- 
ance as  It   may  require   to  carry  out  Its  ac- 


tivities The  Advisory  Committee  shall  not 
have  any  aurhoritv  to  procvire  any  tem- 
porary or  Intermliient  services  of  any  pei - 
sonnel  under  .section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law 

(g)(1)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall,  while  5ervlng  on  business  of 
the  AdMsory  Committee  lie  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensatl  m  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
dally  rate  specified  for  Grade  OS- 18  of  the 
General  Schedule  m  section  5332  of  title  5 
United    States   CtKle     including    travel    time 

(21  Members  of  the  Advis<:)ry  Committee, 
while  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence or  regular  places  of  business,  shall  be 
entitled  to  relmbur.-ement  for  travel  ex- 
penies.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expen.«es 
authorized  by  section  57C3  of  ti;:e  5.  United 
States  Cede,  for  persons  m  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment service  employed   intermittently 

ih)  To  carry  out  the  purpo-es  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »500.000  for  each  fiscal  year." 

ALLOCATION 

SEC  10  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2221  bi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  1 42  USC 
56321  b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  a 
manner"  and  all  that  follows  through  "part" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  an  equitable 
manner  to  the  States  which  are  determined 
by  the  .Administrator  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  rejulrements  of  section  223 1  a)  (12) 
(Ai  and  section  223(a)  (  13)  for  use  by  such 
States  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of   section    223(a)  ( lOi  |H)  ". 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec  11  (ai(l)  Section  223(ai  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  USC  56'33(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "cnnsl'tent  with 
the  provisions"  and  all  that  follow,s  through 
such  plan  must  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  applicable  to  a  3- 
year  period.  Such  plan  shall  bf  amended 
annually  to  Include  new  programs  and  the 
State  shall  submit  annual  performance  re- 
ports to  the  Administrator  which  shall  de- 
scribe progress  in  implementing  pn  prams 
contained  In  the  original  plan  and  shuil 
describe  the  status  of  compliance  with  State 
plan  requirements  Tn  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, such  plan  shall 

(2)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(B|  (3)  (Al  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "15"  and  by  striking  out 
"thirty-three"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"33" 

(3)  Section  233(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(a)  (3)  (Bi  1  Is  amended  — 

lA)  by  inserting  "locally  elected  officials." 
after  "Include",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "special  education."  after 
"education  ". 

(4)  Section  223(a)  (31(E)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U  S  C   S633(a)  (3)  (E;  )  is  amended— 

( Al  by  striking  out  "one- third"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "one-fifth": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "twenty-six"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "34": 

(C)  by  Inserting  "  and"  after  "appoint- 
ment", and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "three  of  whom"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3  of  whose  mem- 
bers" 

(5)  Section  223(a)(3)(F)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  U  S  C  6633(a)  (3)  (F)  )  Is  amended— 

(Al  by  striking  out  "du  may  advise"  and 
all    that    follows    through    "requested    '    and 


inserting  In  Uevi  thereof  "(11)  shall  submit 
to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  at  least 
annually  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  related  to  Its  functions.  Including 
State  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (12|iAi  and  paragraph  (13i:". 
and 

iBi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "and  (VI  shall  contact  and  seek 
regular  Input  from  Juveniles  currently  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem:" 

(6)  Section  233(a)  (3)  (F)  dill  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  USC  5633iaM3i  fFl  (1111  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  at  the  end 
thereof 

(7)  Section  223(ai  (8l  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5633(a)  (8)  I  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■  (8i  provide  for  (Ai  an  analysis  of  Juve- 
nile crime  problem-,  and  Juvenile  Jtistlce  and 
delinquency  prevention  needs  within  the 
relevant  Jurisdiction,  a  description  of  the 
services  to  be  provided  and  a  description  of 
performance  goals  and  priorities.  Including 
a  specific  statement  of  the  manner  In  which 
programs  are  expected  to  meet  the  Identified 
Juvenile  crime  problems  and  Juvenile  Justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  needs  of  the 
Jurisdiction.  (Bi  an  Indication  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  programs  relate  to  other 
similar  State  or  local  programs  which  are 
Intended  to  address  the  same  or  similar 
problems,  and  (Ci  a  plan  for  the  concen- 
tration of  State  efforts  which  shall  coordi- 
nate all  Stale  Jvivenlle  delinquency  pro- 
prims  with  respect  to  overall  policy  and 
development  of  objectives  and  priorities  for 
all  State  Juvenile  dellnquencv  programs  and 
activities,  including  provision  for  regular 
meetings  of  Stat?  officials  with  re -ponslblUty 
m  the  area  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention." 

(8)  Section  223ia)(10)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnqviency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    142   use    56331  a)  I  lOi)    Is  amended — 

(Al  by  striking  out  Juvenile  de'entlon 
and  correctional  facilities"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "confinement  In  se-ure  deten- 
tion ficlUtles  and  secure  correctional  facU- 
it<e»". 

(B)  by  striking;  out  "and"  the  fifth  place 
It  appears  therein: 

(Ci  by  Inserting  after  standards"  the  fol- 
lowing ",  and  to  provide  programs  for  Juve- 
niles who  have  committed  serious  crimes 
particularly  programs  which  are  designed  to 
improve  sentencing  procedures  provide  re- 
sources necessary  for  Informed  dls^osUlons, 
and  provide  for  effective  rehabilitation":  and 

iD)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  projects  de'lgned  both  to  deter  In- 
volvement In  Illegal  activities  and  to  pro- 
mote involvement  In  lawful  activities  on  the 
part  of  Juvenile  gangs  and  their  members," 

(91  Section  223(a)  (lOi  (A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  USC  5633ia)  ('lO  (A)  I  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "education,  special  education," 
after  '  home   programs", 

(10)  Section  223181  (10)  (E)  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Dellnquencv  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  use  5633(  a)  i  10m  E)  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "keep  delinquent* 
and  to",  and  by  Inserting  "delinquent  youth 
and"  after  "encourage" 

(11)  Section  223(81  (  10)  (H)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  use  5633(8)' ( 10)  (H)  )  Is 
amended   to   read   as   follows: 

'iHi  statewide  programs  through  the  use 
of  subsidies  or  other  financial  Incentives  to 
units  of  local   government  designed   to — 

"(1)  remove  Juveniles  from  Jails  and  lock- 
ups for  adults: 


"(11)  replicate  Juvenile  programs  desig- 
nated as  exemplary  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice; 

"(111)  establish  and  adopt,  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee standards  for  the  Improvement  of  Ju- 
venile justice  within  the  State,  or 

"dv)  Increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  com- 
munity-based faclUiles  and  discourage  the 
use  of  secure  Incarceration  and  detention:". 

(12)  Section  223(a)  ( 10)  (I)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Dellnquencv  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  USC.  5633(  a')  ( 10 )  ( I  M  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■  ( 1 1  programs  designed  to  develop  and 
implement  projects  relating  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  learning  disabilities.  Includ- 
ing on-the-job  training  programs  to  assist 
law  enforcement  and  Juvenile  Justice  per- 
sonnel to  more  effectively  recognize  and 
provide  for  learning  disabled  and  other 
handicapped  Juveniles:    and" 

(13i  Section  223i  a  i  ( 12  i  i  A  i  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  use,  5633iaM  12)  (Al  1  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "Juvenile  detention 
or  correctional  facilities"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "secure  detention  facilities  or 
secure  correctional  facilities" 

iI4l  Section  223iai(]6i  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnquencv  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  as  so  redesignated  In  paragraph  (16) 
I  A  1 ,  Is  amended — 

(Al  bv  striking  out  "paragraph  (l2i(A) 
and  narapraoh  (13i"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paraeranh  il2i(Ai  paragraph 
I3i    and  paragraph  (14)";  and 

(Bi  by  Insert Ine  b«'ore  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "  except  that 
such  reporting  requirements  shall  not  apply 
:n  the  case  of  a  State  which  Is  in  comoU- 
ance  with  the  other  requirements  of  this 
parBTanh.  which  Is  In  compUan-e  with  the 
requirements  in  paratra-h  il2i(A)  and 
paragraph  M3)  and  whl-h  has  enacted  leg- 
islation which  conforms  to  such  reoulre- 
ments  pnd  which  contains  in  the  oolnlon 
o'  -v^e  AriTiinlstra'or  sufficient  en'orcement 
me'hsntsms  to  enstire  that  su'-h  legislation 
wri    be    administered    effectively" 

M5)  Section  223iai  of  the  Ju-en!Ie 
Justice  and  Dellnouency  Pre-entlon  Act  of 
1974  (42  USC  5633'a)  I  as  amended  by  the 
foregolnp  provls'ons  of  this  subsection,  is 
furt>-er  amended — 

(Al  by  redesl^nattnp  paraeranh  it^i 
throMph  parapraih  i21,  as  paragraph  iISi 
throuph  paracraph  (22i,  respectively  and  bv 
InserMnc!  after  paragraph  (13)  the  following 
new  oarasraph 

"(14)  provide  that,  bettlnnlne  a"er  t>-e  ."i- 
yar  p?rlo1  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Juvenl'e  Justl-e  Amendmen's 
of  1981.  no  Jui-enlle  sha'l  be  detained  or  con- 
fined In  any  Jail  or  lockup  for  adults:":   and 

iBi  by  addmc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Such  plan  shall  be 
modl"ed  by  the  State,  as  sran  as  r-racticable 
after  the  date  of  f^e  enactment  of  the  Juve- 
n.le  Justice  Amendments  of  1980.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
I  14>   ", 

ibi  Section  223(ci  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use    5633ICI)   is  amended  — 

I  1  )  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Associate  Admlntstrator  ". 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Juveniles  '  the  fol- 
lowing, "or  through  removal  of  100  percent 
of  such  Juveniles  from  secure  correct:onai 
facilities",  and 

'3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t^e  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Failure  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ia)(I4i  within  the  5-year  time 
limitation  shall  terminate  any  States  ellel- 
blllty  for  funding  under  this  subpart,  unless 


the  Administrator  determines  that  1 1  i  the 
State  IS  m  sucstaniial  compliance  with  such 
requirements  through  the  achievement  of 
nat  less  than  75  percent  removal  of  juve- 
niles from  ja.ls  and  lockups  for  adults,  and 
i2i  the  State  has  made  through  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  action  an  unequivo- 
cal commitment  to  achieving  full  compli- 
ance within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed 
2  additional  years  " 

ic)  Section  223  d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
USC    5633idii    Is  amended— 

ill  by  striking  out  "special  emphasis  pre- 
vention and  treatment", 

'2  I  by  striking  out  "section  224"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (an  10) 
iH)": 

(31    by  s'rl'-lng  out  "endeRvor  to"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "a  preferential"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "an  equitable": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "to  programs  In  non- 
partlclpatlng  States  under  section  2248)  (2) 
and"; 

'6)  by  striking  out  "substantial  or";  and 
(7)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (ai,12) 
(A)  requirement"  ana  all  that  follows 
through  "subsection  ,ci  '  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "requirements  under  subsection 
(a)(12)(Ai   and  subsection   ia)(13)" 

SPECIAL    EMPHASIS     PREVENTION    AND 
TREATMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  224'a)  (6)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.SC  5634 1  a  i  '  5 1  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(5 1  develop  statewide  programs  through 
the  use  of  subsidies  or  other  financial  Incen- 
tives designed  to^ 

"(A)  remove  Juveniles  from  Jails  and  lock- 
ups for  adults: 

"'B)  replicate  Juvenile  programs  desig- 
nated as  exemplary  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Jus':-e     or 

"(C)  establish  and  adopt,  based  upon  rec- 
rm-ncndaMons  of  the  Advlsorv  Committee. 
standards  for  the  imorovement  of  Juvenile 
Justice  withm  the  State:". 

(b)  Section  224(81(11)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  USC  5634' a)  I  11  li  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following-  "  Including  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  to  assist  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  Juvenile  Justice  personnel  to  more 
effectively  recognize  and  provide  for  learn- 
ing disabled  and  other  handicapped  Juve- 
niles". 

IC)  Section  224  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  42  US  C 
5634)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  deal  with  disadvantaged  youth.  In- 
cluding females,  minority  youth,  and  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  or  physically 
handicapped  youth". 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  13  (a)  Section  228  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  USC  6638)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  thereof,  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  through  subsec- 
tion (gi  as  subsection  ibi  through  subsec- 
tion (fi.  respectively 

(b)  Section  228if)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  as 
so  redesignated  In  subsection  (8).  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "subpart  II  of"  after  "ap- 
plicant under":  and 

i2i  by  strlkln?  out  "under  section  224" 
and  Insertlne  In  Ueu  thereof  "in  an  equitable 
manner  to  States  which  have  compiled  with 
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tbe   requirement*   In   action    233(.H13mAi 
and    section    223(»nl3t      under    section    224 

ADMIN  IST«*TIV«    mOVISIONS 

8»c  14  Section  2«3  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
•nd  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
CSC    i613)    l»  amended  to  read  u  follows 

"A^PUCABILITY     or    OTHI*    ADMlNISTmATIVI 

movisioNs 

"Sic  283  lai  The  Bdmlnlstratlve  provi- 
sions of  sections  8n3 .  a  l .  803ici.  803  804. 
805,  808.  807  810,  812.  813  814tai,  819ic). 
817(al.  ei7ib).  817ic)  818(ai  818ib),  and 
818(dl  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeM  Act  of  19«8  are  Incorporated  In 
this  Act  as  administrative  provision*  appli- 
cable to  "Us  Act  References  In  the  cited  sec- 
tions aurnorlilng  action  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  Research 
and  Statistics,  the  AdmlnlBtrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  also  shall  be  construe:!  as  author- 
lilng  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Ju,^tlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
to  perform  the  same  action 

"(bi  The  Ofnce  of  Justice  Assistance  Re- 
search, and  Statt.itlcd  shall  dlrecriv  provide 
staff  support  to,  and  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dellnauencv  Prevention  In  the  same  manr>er 
as  It  Is  authorized  to  provide  s'aff  Bnp"ir' 
and  cixirdlnate  the  activities  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  Na- 
tional Instltiite  'if  J\i8tlre,  and  Burea\i  of 
Jvistlce  Statistics  pursuant  to  section  801  i  hi 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  " 

aVNAWAY     AND    HOMILISS    TOfTH 

Sec  15  (a)  The  heading  for  title  IM  of  the 
Juvenile  JusMce  and  Dellnoviency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  1 42  use  5701  et  seq  I  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follovks 

"TITLE     III— RUNAWAY     AND     HOMELESS 
YOUTH' 

ibi  Section  301  of  he  Juvenile  Jiistlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i4a 
use  5701  note.  Is  amended  hv  Inserting 
"and  Homeless"  af'er  "Runaway" 

(CI  Section  311  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use   5711  )   Is  amended 

(1)  bv  Inserting  la)  "  after  the  section 
designation; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "equitably  among  the 
States  based  upon  their  resnective  popula- 
tions of  vouth  under  18  vears  of  age"  after 
"shall  be  made 

(31  by  Inserting  "  and  their  families." 
after  "homeless  youth", 

(4 1  bv  Inserting  after  "services"  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Grants  also  may  be 
made  for  the  provision  of  a  nations!  com- 
munications system  for  the  pur-^ose  of  as- 
sisting runaway  and  homeless  youth  In  com- 
municating with  their  families  and  with 
service  providers  "    and 

(5)  by  sdding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections 

"I  bl  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
supplemental  grants  to  runaway  centers 
which  are  developing  In  cooperation  with 
local  Juvenile  court  and  socUl  service  agency 
personnel  model  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  )uveni;es  who  have  repeat- 
edly left  and  remained  awav  from  their  homes 
or  from  any  facilities  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  as  the  result  of  an  adjudication 

"(CI  The  .Secretsrv  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  to  lo'-sl  rui.awav 
and  homeless  youth  center  personnel  and  co- 
ordinated networks  of  locnl  Uw  enforcement, 
social  service  and  welfare  personne:  to  assist 
such  personnel  In  ref-ognlzlni;  and  providing 
for  learning  disabled  and  other  handicapped 
Juveniles," 


idiill  Section  3I2i  ai  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Pretention  Act  of  1974 
(43  use  57r,iiaii  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "house  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there. .f 
"center  and  by  Inserting  "or  to  other  home- 
leaa  Juveniles  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof 

I  2  I  Section  312ibi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellnqviencv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  1 42 
use    5712  I  bi  I    Is  amended— 

lAi  by  strUing  out  '  house"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  lti,sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
center    .    and 

I  Hi  In  paragraph  i4i  thereof,  by  Inserting 
social  serMce  persuiiiiel  and  welfare  per- 
sonnel,    after  "perstmne. 

lei  Section  313  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42  U  S  C 
57131  Is  amended  by  striking  ovit  "JUXJOOO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  llSo.CHiO  ,  and 
by  striking  out  any  applicant  whcjae  pro- 
gram Inidgrt  Is  smaller  than  $150,000  and 
inserting  In  ileu  thereof  organizations  which 
have  a  demonst.ated  experience  in  the  provi- 
sion of  service  to  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  and  their  families 

(f)  Section  315  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  57151  Ls  amended  by  striking  out 
"houses  ■  and  inserting;  ii.  lie\i  thereof  cen- 
ters ' 

TICHNICAL   AND   CONrORMINC   AMrNn.M  t  NTS 

Src-  !fl  IBI  Section  103i5i  of  the  Juvenile 
Jastlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
ly74  (42  use  5603(5)  I  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  101  ibl"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereby  "section  201(c)" 

(bi  ( I  I  Section  201  icl  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use    561  lie  I)    Is  amended   - 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out     As^oclate  .  and 

iBi  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof 

i2i  Section  201  id)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(43  use  5611(dii  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate"  each  place  it  appears  there- 
in 

(3)  Section  301(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  561lie)i  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"A.ssoclate  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  by  striking  out  "OtTlce"  the  loat  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ofTlce" 

(4)  Section  301(f)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  56ll(fl)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate" 

(c)(1)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  PrevenMon  Act  of  1974 
(43  use  5612(c))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate" 

(2  I  Section  203(d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  fei2idi  I  Is  amended  hy  itrUIng  out 
"title  I"  and  Inserting  In  Ileu  thereof  "title 
B". 

(dl(l)  Section  204(d)(1)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnnuency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  use  5ai4(d)(I))  Is  amended  by 
striking  otit  "Associate" 

(2 1  Section  204(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Jtistlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  56141?  I  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Office" 

(3 1  Section  204111  of  the  Juvenile  Jtistlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  561411)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate" 

(4  1  Section  204' k)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellnquenry  Preve-itlon  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5fll4ikii  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services" 


i5)  Sectloti  204 1 1 )  I  1  )  of  tbe  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
.42  use  5614(1)11)1  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out     Associate 

lei  Section  305  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dellnquen-y  PreveiUUm  Ait  of  1974  t42 
use  5615)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
Associate     each   place   It    appears   therein 

ifi>li  Section  206(aiil)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    1 42  use    5«16ia)(l))    Is  amended  — 

I  A)     by    striking    out  Education      and 

Welfare  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Serv  Ices    . 

<B'  bv  striking  out  "the  Commissioner  of 
the  Office  of  Education.". 

iC)  by  Inseriuig  "the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  A.ssl5tance  Research  and 
Stallftlcs  the  Adnunistrator  of  the  La*  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  after 
designees.", 

iD)  by  striking  out  "Associate"  each  place 
It  appears  therein,  and 

lE)  by  Inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice."  after  "Preven- 
tion." the  last   place  It  appears  therein 

(3)  Section  306ib)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
tnd  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5ei6(b)  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Aasoclale" 

(3)  Section  306(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
1 42  use  5616iei)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "A.s-soclate" 

igldi  Section  333ia)(l)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    (42  use    56331  a)  (1)1    Is  amended— 

(  A  )  bv  striking  out  "planning  agency"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "criminal  Justice 
council"    and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "section  303  of  such 
title  I"  and  Inserting  In  Ileu  thereof  "sec- 
tl<  II  402(biil)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968" 

(2)  Section  223ia)i2)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(B)(2))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "planning  aiency  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    criminal  justice  council" 

(3)  Section  223(a)  (3)  I  A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(a)  (  3)  I  A  )  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  Juvenile"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Juvenile" 

(41  Section  223(a)  (3  i(Fi  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U  S  e    5633(B)  (3  )  i  F)  )   is  amended 

(A)  In  clause  (I)  thereof  bv  striking  out 
"planning  agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "criminal   Justice  council": 

iB)  In  clause  dlli  thererif  by  striking  out 
"pUnrlng  agency"  and  ail  that  follows 
through  "as  amended  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "criminal  Ju.stlce  council",  and 

(Ci    In  clause   (Iv)   thereof — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "planning  agency  and 
reglonnl  planning  unit  supervisory"  and  In- 
serting I'l  lieu  thereof  "criminal  Justice  coun- 
cil and  local  criminal  Justice  advisory",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "section  26I(bi  and 
section  502' bi"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section   1002" 

(5)  Section  223(a)  (11)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justlco  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(a)  (ID)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "provides"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
therecf  "provide" 

(6)  Section  2a3(a)  (13)  (B)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnauencv  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  563(a)  (12)  (B)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Associate". 

(7)  Section  233(ai(15)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  as  so  rede.slgnated  In  section  Ilia)  (15) 
(A).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Associate" 

(8)  Section  223ia)  ( 18i  (A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  as  so  redesignated  In  section  Ilia)  (15) 
(A) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first 
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place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
ihere^'f    of" 

(9i  Section  223(a)  (21)  of  the  JvAenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
as  sr,  redesignated  In  section  llia)(15)iA). 
15  anirnded- 

,Ai  bi  striking  out  "planning  agency"  and 
inserting  In  llfu  thereof  "crlnilual  Justice 
council"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "then  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "than";  and 

(C)  bv  striking  out  "Associate  ' 

(lOi  Section  223ia)i22)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  as  so  redeslK:nated  in  section  Ilia)  (15) 
(A).  i3  amended  by  striking  out  "Associate" 

(111  Section  22J  I  a  I  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  56JJi8)i  as  amended  In  section  1 1  la) 
1 15)  iB),  Is  further  amended  i  In  the  sentence 
preceding;  the  Inst  sentence  thereof  i  by  strik- 
ing out  "303(ai  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   section  403" 

(12)  Section  223(bi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use    &C33(b)  I    Is  amended   by   sinking  out 

pldiii'lng    agency      and    .nseriing    In    Ueu 
thereof   "criminal    Justice   council" 

(13)  Section  223 (di  of  the  ju.enlle  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5633(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  609,  510.  and  511  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sections  803.  804.  and 
805" 

(hi  Section  224ia)  (6)  of  the  Ju\enllc  Jus- 
tice and  Dellnqency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
i43  use  5634(8)  i6i  )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

(li  Section  328(f)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellnqiencv  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
io  redesignated  in  section  lliai.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  609"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  803" 

(J)(l)  Section  241  (b)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Pre\entli  n  Act  of  1974 
(43  use.  6651(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate"  each  place  it  appears 
therein 

(3i  Section  241(C)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5661(c)  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  National  Institute  o(  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice"  and  inserting  In  Ileu 
thereof  "National  Institute  of  Justice" 

(ki  Section  244(3i  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delmqviency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  1 42 
use  f6'4i3ii  Is  amended  bv  striking  cut 
"sections  349  250.  and  251  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  248    249,  2£0 " 

(1)  Section  245  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5655)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate" 

imi  Section  246  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
I' S  C  56561  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "As- 
sociate" each  place  it  appears  therein 

(ni  Section  248iai  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  De  Inquency  Preventltn  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  56f.8'Bi)  Is  amended  by  strlkin"  out 
"Associate"  each  place  It  appears  therein 

(0)  Section  249  of  the  Jv!\e;ille  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5660)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate". 

(p)(l)  Section  260i  a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
'42  use  5661(ai)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate"  each  place  it  appears  therein 

(2)  Section  2,^0ib)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  .Act  of  1974  i42 
use  f661ibi  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate"  each  place  it  appears  therein 

(3)  Section  250ici  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Pre\entlon  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5661(c)  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  5703(bi"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  5703" 
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AMENDMtNl      OHLRED     «V     MR       ANLIKIWS    OK 
NwRTH      (AR  jLINA 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
rhairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  whirli 
1.S  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Andrews  of 
.North  Carolina  Page  16,  strike  out  line  7 
through  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

Sec  10  The  last  sentence  of  section  222iai 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  i42  use  5C32 1  a  i  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  and",  and  by  In- 
serting ,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands"  after  "Pacific 
Islands" 

PB?e  24  s!r;)<e  out  line  20  through  line  24, 
and  Insert  in  lltu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

(li  by  inserting  "endeavor  to"  after  "the 
Administrator  shall"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "public  and  private" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "section  224" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  local  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  within  such 
State  for  use  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  'a)(12)(A),  subsection  'a)il3). 
or  subsection  (a)  (14)". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "endeavor  to  make  such 
reallocated  funds"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "make  funds  which  remain  available 
after  disbursements  are  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  preceding  sentence, 
and   any   other  unobligated  funds,". 

Page  27,  after  line  5  Insert  the  following 
new  section  lanri  -'-^r"?naie  the  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly  i  . 

DESIGNATION     OF     STATE     AGENCIES 

Sec  14  Section  261  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  I'le.cnt.-..  ■'^'  o  1074  i-12 
use  5671)  Is  "amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  nro' l- 
slon  of  law.  if  the  Admlnlstnitor  determines, 
in  his  discretion,  'hat  sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  activities  a'.ithorlzed  In  part  D  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
streets  Act  of  1968.  then  the  Administrator 
Is  authorl7e<l  to — 

■(  1 )  approve  any  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In- 
volved as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
supervising  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Stale  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 223    and 

"i2)  establish  appropriate  administrative 
and  supervisory  board  meir.ber.'hlp  require- 
ments for  any  agencv  de.lgnated  In  accord- 
ance wTth  paragraph  1 1 1  ,  and  permit  the 
State  advisory  group  appointed  under  section 
223ia)  '  3)  to  operate  as  the  supervisory  board 
for  such  agency,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Oovernor," 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  reading',  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  a.s  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
corrects  a  drafting  error  and  makes 
rather  minor  changes  m  State  admin- 
istrative requirements  to  grant  Gover- 
nors needed  flexibility  in  the  event  LEAA 
should  be  phased  out  and  to  clarify  pro- 
cedures for  expending  unobligated  funds 
These  amendments  have  been  reviewed 


by  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and.  I  believe,  are  noncontroverslal. 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
\ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr,  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  s  arnendmer.t  and 
liave  no  ob.iection 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend  from  the 
minority  side, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man     from      North      Carolina       'Mr. 

ANDRE\K'S 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMLNT  (<>TERtD   BY    MR     KRAMER 

Mr  KRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.Ameiidment  u.Tered  by  Mr  Kramer  Page 
26.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following  new- 
section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly) 

USE   or  FUNDS 

Sec  13  IB)  Section  227  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5637)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne*  subsec- 
tion: 

"(C)  F^Jinds  paid  pursuant  to  section  323 
ia)(10)(D)  and  section  224(aii7)  to  any 
public  or  private  agency,  orgaiiization,  or  in- 
stitution or  to  any  individuhl  i  whether  dl- 
lectly  or  through  a  State  criminal  justice 
council)  shall  nol  be  used  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service  ad\erilsemeni.  telegram, 
telephone  communication  Icf.er.  printed  or 
written  matter,  or  other  device.  Intended  or 
designed  to  Influence  a  Member  cf  the  Con- 
^'ress  or  any  other  Federal  State,  or  local 
clerted  official  to  favor  or  oppose  any  Acts, 
bills,  resolutions,  or  similar  legislation,  or 
.iny  referendum.  Initiative,  constitutional 
amendment,  or  any  slm.Uar  procedure  by  the 
Coni;ress  any  State  legislature  any  local 
council,  or  any  similar  governing  body,  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shall  nol  preclude 
such  funds  from  being  used  In  connection 
vklth  communications  to  Federal  State,  or 
local  elected  officials,  upon  the  request  of 
:  uch  officials  through  proper  ofTiclal  channels, 
pertaining  to  authorization,  appropriation, 
or  oversight  measures  directly  afTectmg  the 
operation  of  the  program  liivol^ed  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  taXe  such  uttlon  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  no  funds  paid  under 
section  223ia)  (10)  iDi  or  section  224i6)(7) 
are  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
manner  prohibited  in  this  subsection 

Mr.  KRAMER  (during  the  reading', 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimou-;  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  CH.'MRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KR.A.MER  -Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  places  a  reasonable  restric- 
•lon  and  limitation  on  lobbying  activi- 
ties under  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  for 
the  advocacy  program.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise amendment  that  was  worked  out 
in  a  bipartisan  way  and  perfected  with 
the  able  and  dedicated  assistance  of  my 
coUeigue,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina   'Mr,  Andrews', 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
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tion  at  this  poiiU  for  the  gentleman's 
cooperalion  and  a-s-sistan'^e  In  resolvinR 
this  matter  m  a  way  thai,  I  thmk.  will 
be  bencftcial  to  not  only  the  operation 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  but  for  the 
ConKress  as  well 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  woulct  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  'Mr    Krsmfr' 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 

AMINDMFNI    I'MKRt'U    BY    MR     lUl.lMAN 

Mr  COLEMAN   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^meIldnlellt  odered  by  Mr  Colcman  Page 
23.  line  12.  insert  before  the  semicolon  the 
first  place  it  appears  therein  the  following 
except  that  the  Administrator  shall 
prumvilgate  regulations  which  (A)  recognl/.e 
the  -tpeclal  needs  of  areas  characterized  by 
low  population  density  with  respect  to  the 
detention  of  Juveniles,  and  (B)  shall  permit 
the  temporary  detention  In  such  adult  facili- 
ties of  Juvenlle.s  accused  of  serious  crimes 
against  persons,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  i  131 .  where  no  existing  acceptable 
alternative    placement    Is    available" 

Page  28  after  line  9  Insert  the  following 
new  section  i  and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections  accordingly  I 

IIEP\)Rr    RCUARDINC   CONTINEMENT   OF    JUVENILES 
IN    JAILS    roR    ADULTS 

Sec  15  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  cost  and  implications  of  any  requirement 
added  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  which 
would  mandate  the  removal  of  Juveniles 
from  adults  In  all  Jails  and  lockups 

(b)  The  report  required  In  subsection  (ai 
shall  Include  — 

111  an  estimate  nf  the  costs  likely  to  be 
Incurred  bv  the  States  In  Implementing  the 
requirement  specified  In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  experience  of  States 
which  currently  require  the  removal  of 
Juveniles  from  adults  In  all  Jails  and  lock- 
ups 

i3i  an  analysis  of  possible  adverse  rami- 
fications which  mav  result  from  such  re- 
quirement of  removal  Including  an  ;.nal',  .Ma 
of  whether  such  requirement  would  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  the  rps!det;rial  '■apaclty  of 
secure  detention  facllltlefs  and  secure  cor- 
rectional facilities  for  Juveniles,  thus  result- 
ing In  a  net  Increase  In  the  total  number  of 
Juveniles  detained  or  confined  In  such  fn- 
cllltles    and 

(4 1  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
or  administrative  action  as  the  Admlnls*'a- 
tor  considers  appropriate 

Mr   COLEMAN    durtnR  the  readlnsfi 
Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  (inanimou.s  ron.sent 
that    the   amendment   be  ron.sldered   as 
read  and  printed  in  the  RFroFD 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.s  thTe  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.ssourl'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman  the 
amendment  I  am  ofTerlng  i.s  a  compro- 
mise which  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  myself  have  developed  in 
consultation  with  and  the  approval  of 
the  administration  The  amendment  ad- 
dresses several  concerns  which  have 
ari.sen  over  the  new  3-vear  deinstitu- 
tionalization    requirement    which     was 


added  during  full  committee  considera- 
tion of  HR  6704  This  language  cur- 
rently requires  that  as  a  condition  of 
participation  in  the  program  that  State.s 
intending  to  receive  formula  grant  fund.s 
must  withm  5  years  after  enactment  re- 
move all  juveniles  from  any  adult  jail 
or  lockups  Although  this  new  provision 
represents  a  major  advance  m  the  com- 
passionate and  effective  handling  of  In- 
carcerated youth,  many  States  are 
afraid  that  the  cost  of  meeting  this  man- 
dale  could  be  excessive,  if  not  prohibi- 
tive The  State  of  Texas,  for  example, 
estimates  the  cost  of  constructing  new 
"separate"  facilities  would  exceed  $100 
million,  Indiana  ha.s  staled  it  would  be 
fiscally  impossible  to  achieve  Many 
other  Stales  face  similar  difTicullies  un- 
less we  amend  this  requirement  to  make 
It  more  flexible 

Admittedly,  we  have  little  information 
on  wlial  the  actual  cost  of  removal  will 
be  Unfortunately,  the  administration 
in  developing  the  mandate  failed  to  ask 
the  States  how  much  they  thought  it 
would  cost  The  administration  also 
failed  to  determine  what  other  possible 
adverse  effects  this  requirement  would 
have  on  State  juvenile  jastice  practices 
What  little  information  we  have  re- 
veals that  this  new  regu  remenl  might 
have  a  severe  adverse  effect  on  luvenile 
justice  systems  in  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion density  On  the  other  hand  the  same 
body  of  evidence  suggest.--  that  many 
areas  should  have  little  difflculty  com- 
plying simply  be<-au.se  they  have  a  more 
sophisticated  and  elaborate  .<:ystem  of 
correctional  facilities  v^hlch  can  accom- 
modate separating  adults  from  juveniles 
Mr  Chairman,  no  one  doubts  that  in- 
carcerated youth  will  be  much  better  off 
when  they  are  completely  removed  from 
adult  pri.sons  We  know  that  even  Juve- 
niles that  are  separated  by  sight  and 
sound  from  adult  prisons  suffer  extremely 
harmful  consequences  In  fact  the  "sight 
and  sound  separation"  can  often  be 
counterproductive  because  juvemles  are 
often  placed  in  maximum  security  cells 
or  drunk  tanks  because  these  are  the 
only  alternatives  the  authorities  have  to 
meet  the  current  seijuration  require- 
ments And  It  is  in  this  kind  of  environ- 
ment that  rapes,  physical  assaults  and 
exploitation  and  other  brutality  most 
often  occur  Suicide  among  youth  m 
adult  Jails,  even  though  separated  by 
sight  and  sound  is  seven  times  the  rate 
than  for  children  In  Juveniles-only  fa- 
cilities. 

There  Is  a  need  to  vigorously  pursue 
the  goal  of  removal  of  these  young  peo- 
ple from  adult  institutions  At  tlie  same 
time,  we  cannot  ask  the  State  to  accom- 
plish something  that  Is  fi.scally  impos- 
sible and  might  well  lead  to  their  deci- 
sion not  to  participate  in  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  provide 
'he  es.sential  flexibility  allow  the  finan- 
cially strapped  Slates  to  participate  in 
the  program  without  undermining  the 
i~omplele  removal  mandate  The  amend- 
ment directs  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prexention  to  take  the  needs  of 
areas  characterized  by  low-population 
density    into    account    in    promulgating 


regulations  implementing  the  complete 
removal  provision  These  regulations  per- 
mit the  placing  of  the  juveniles  charged 
with  serious  crimes  against  persons.  Into 
adult  facilities,  but  only  if  no  acceptable 
alternative  exists. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  OflBce 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention to  liberally  grant  exceptions  to 
the  complete  removal  requirement,  where 
such  exceptioi\s  are  appropriate  In  iden- 
tifying thase  areas  characterized  by  low- 
population  density.  I  would  anticipate 
that  definition  maxunizing  the  number 
of  low -population  areas  to  be  covered  by 
the  exception  would  be  chosen  In  rec- 
o:4ni7ing  the  special  needs  of  these  areas 
in  raising  funds  for  the  construction  or 
operation  of  secure  jails  or  lockups 
would  be  viewed  as  legitimate  "sp>ecial 
needs  '  It  would  be  totally  inappropriate, 
m  my  view  for  the  administration  to 
seond  gue.ss  the  budget  priorities  set 
within  the  Slates  that  led  to  a  decision 
not  to  fund  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  a  juveniles-only  facility 

The  provision  in  the  amendment  speci- 
fying that  exceptions  to  the  complete 
removal  requirement  shall  be  granted 
only  where  no  acceptable  alternative 
exists,  refers  to  the  acceptability  of  the 
alternative  to  the  State  or  locality.  It  is 
not  in  the  Federal  Government  s  role  to 
dett-rmine  what  an  exceptable  alterna- 
tive is 

The  report  to  Congress  required  under 
this  amendment  will  provide  PufRciently 
detailed  information  on  the  complete  re- 
moval requirement  to  enable  us  to  legis- 
latively review  it.  if  necessary  The  gen- 
eration of  detailed  information  on  the 
ca'^ls  to  the  States  of  the  complete  re- 
moval requirement  is  the  principal  pur- 
pa>;e  of  the  report  I  would  anticipate 
that  the  Administrator  would  direct  the 
National  Institute  on  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  conduct 
the  research  necessary  to  furnish  this 
ref)ort  to  Congress.  I  would  also  soitlci- 
pate  that  NIJJDP  would  contact  each 
of  the  States  and  territories  to  determine 
their  estimate  of  the  costs  and  effe-ts 
of  the  requirement  in  their  jurisdictioa'! 
The  responses  of  these  authorities  to  the 
questions  posed  by  NIJJDP  would  be  in- 
cluded as  an  appendix  to  the  report 

The  report  to  Congress  also  includes 
information  on  passible  adver.se  ramifi- 
cations which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
complete  removal  requirement  One  po- 
tential adverse  ramification  Is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  requirement  could  result 
in  an  increased  rate  of  juvenile  incar- 
ceration A  second  potential  adverse 
ram'flcalion  is  that  requirement  could 
result  m  the  waiver  of  a  greater  numl)er 
of  juveniles  to  the  criminal  court  for  trial 
as  adults,  and  possible  incarceration  m 
adult  facilities  A  third  potential  adverse 
ramification  is  that  juveniles  who  are 
released  into  the  community  will  commit 
subsequent  delinquent  acts  In  this  re- 
gard, the  study  would  include  informa- 
tion on  what  happens  to  such  youth  after 
their  release 

The  report  to  Congress  required  under 
this  amendment  will  also  Include  legis- 
lative recommendations  as  deemed  ap- 
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propriate  by  the  Administrator  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  amendment  In  requiring 
legislative  recommendations  to  be  made 
that  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  the  findings  included  in  the  re- 
port as  soon  as  possible  after  their  sub- 
mission. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  neither  I  nor  anyone,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  we 
appreciate  his  good  work  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRAIAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Coleman'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    orrERCD    BV    MRS     rlllSHOLM 

Mrs    CHISHOLM    Mr    Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mrs     Chisholm 
Page  26   after  line  7.  insert  the  following  new 
subsection   i and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
subsection  accordingly  i 

ici  Section  224ia)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  TTeventlon  Act  of  1974  i42 
use   6634ia)  )  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  MO;  thereof  by  striking 
out  "and    at  the  end  thereof; 

12  I  in  paragraph  illi  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   '.  and   .  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  develop  and  implement  special  em- 
phasis prevention  and  treatment  programs 
relating  to  Juveniles  who  commit  serious 
crimes  ". 

Mrs  CHISHOLM  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  have  al- 
ways been  supportive  of  juvenile  justice 
programs  However.  I  have  become  con- 
cerned that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  has  focused 
too  much  attention  on  the  status  of- 
fender issue  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
juvenile  Justice  Issues  My  amendment 
seeks  to  address  a  problem  in  the  juvenile 
deliquency  area  which  I  believe  has  been 
too  long  ignored.  Serious  youth  offenders 
are  a  group  which  I  believe  needs  special 
attention.  This  legislation  defines  serious 
crimes  as  criminal  homicide,  forcible 
rape,  mayhem,  kidnaping,  aggravated 
assault,  robbery,  larceny  or  theft  punish- 
able as  a  felonv.  motor  vehicle  theft, 
burglary,  extortion  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence, and  arson  punishable  as  a  felony. 
Many  of  our  citizens,  particularly  our 
senior  citizens,  are  too  often  the  victims 
of  serious  criminal  offenses  by  youthful 
offenders. 

Yet  despite  the  seriousness  of  these  of- 
fenses, the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Deliquency  Prevention  has  not  really 
placed  much  emphasis  on  the  problem  of 
the  serious  youth  offender.  This  bill  does 
recognize  that  the  "serious  youth  of- 
fender" is  a  critical  juverUle  justice  prob- 
lem. The  chairman  and  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Human  Resources  are  to  be 
complimented  on  their  initiative  In  this 
area  I  believe,  however,  that  this  prob- 
lem warrants  a  specific  program  which 
will  seek  to  reduce  the  amount  of  violent 
and  serious  crimes  perpetrated  by  youth 
My  amendment  would  create  a  special 
emphasis  category  for  the  serious  youth 
offender.  Similar  initiatives  have  been 
created  for  advocacy  activities,  alterna- 
tive education,  programs  relating  to 
juvenile  deliquency  and  learning  dis- 
abilities. This  amendment  would  insure 
that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  allocates  specific 
funds  for  the  serious  youth  offender 
programs. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Z  HOC 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman   yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  her  contribution,  not 
only  in  offering  this  amendment  but 
generally  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  program  initially  and  its 
continuance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  agree  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman The  bill  as  submitted  does  have 
in  various  places  tind  particulars  an 
emphasis  upon  those  youth  who  commit 
serious  crime,  but  I  think  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  distinguished 
lady  will  place  even  special  emphasis 
and  would  mandate  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated by  appropriate  agencies  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  addressing  those 
particular  problems.  I  think  it  to  be 
altogether  in  order,  in  view  of  statistics 
available  to  the  subcommittee  in  hear- 
ings which  we  have  had  and  evidence  I 
know  of.  of  my  own  knowledge, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  again  thank  the  gentlewoman  and 
commend  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  our  chairman  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
I  believe  the  gentlewoman  pointed  out 
some  very  appropriate  things  and  there 
certainly  is  a  need,  probably  much  more 
so  than  to  be  provided  under  this  bill  fi- 
nancially in  many  of  these  areas,  but  it 
definitely  would  earmark  some  moneys 
where  the  gentlewoman  wants  to  pin- 
point the  direction  of  the  agency  and  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  also  would  agree 
not  only  with  the  amendment  itself  but 
also  with  the  preamble  statement,  the 
first  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman, and  that  is,  whereas  we  very 
much  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
the  appropriate  agencies  with  respect  to 
dealing  with  status  offenders,  and  we 
think  a  good  job  has  been  done  there 
and  appropriately  so. 


But  further,  I  am  concerned  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Missouri  shares 
that  with  me,  that  perhaps  the  em- 
phasis has  been  on  status  offenders  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  neglected  some 
other  aspects  of  the  act  which  should  be 
dealt  with;  this  being  a  good  example 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quest. on  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs 
Chisholm  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    OrrEJtlD    BY    MR      EVANS    Or    THE 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands:  Page  26.  line  10,  strike  out 
"subsection'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections" 

Page  26.  line  14  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  period  following 
iuch  quotation  marks 

Page  26   after  line  14   insert  the  following 

"le^  At  least  6  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  avaUable  for  grants 
and  contracts  designed  to  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  ' 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
'during  the  readings  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendments  I  propose  in 
the  first  place  would  add  no  further  cost 
to  the  Government.  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  well  as  in  the  territories  crime,  par- 
ticularly juvenile  crime,  has  become  a 
major  problem  Perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent even  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  it 
is  a  problem  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  We 
have  perhaps  43  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion considered  juveniles  Last  years  ju- 
veniles were  arrested  for  61  percent  of 
all  major  serious  crimes  and  58  percent 
of  a  total  of  all  crimes  When  we  add  to 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  ju- 
veniles are  remanded  to  their  parents, 
to  the  custody  of  their  parents  without 
formal  arrest,  the  percentage  becomes 
staggermg.  It  has  caused  the  quality  of 
life  to  drop  considerably  and  while  this 
is  perhaps  not  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  jt,  it  has  brought  about  a  serious 
threat  to  our  main  industry,  that  of 
tourism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  circum- 
stances we  need  help,  great  help,  and 
this  would  set  aside  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  for  all  the  territories 
of  which  the  Virgin  Islands  would  get 
Its  share  As  I  mentioned,  it  would  cost 
no  additional  money  but  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  saving  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  making  them  a  place  where  It 
IS  worthwhile  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  also  say  that 
this  amendment  has  been  favorably  re- 
ce'ved  by  both  majority  and  minority  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment 
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in  light  of  the  severe  juvenile  crime  prob- 
lema  facing  the  US  territories,  espe- 
cUlly  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  resident  population  of  the  US 
Virgin  Islands  is  widely  estimated  to  be 
120.000  people,  with  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion tourists  visiting  our  beautiful  shores 
annually  In  Ouam.  the  Trust  Territories, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  there  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  250.000  residents 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  ter- 
ritories, the  juvenile  population  consti- 
tutes an  average  of  43  percent  of  the 
total  population,  yet,  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, juveniles  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  17  account  for  61  percent  of  total 
arrests  for  serious  crimes.  55  percent  of 
total  arrests  for  nonserious  crunes.  and 
58  percent  of  total  arrests  These  sta- 
tistics, of  course,  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  additional  Juvenile  delinquents 
who  are  taken  into  custody  but  later 
released  without  arrest  Crime  statistic? 
available  have  also  indicated  that  there 
Is  a  substantial  recidivism  rate  among 
Juvenile  delinquents  m  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

As  you  know.  Mr  Chairman,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
tourism  for  much  needed  revenue  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  will  help  to 
counteract  the  escalating  violence  at- 
tributed to  juvenile  delinquents 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
not  cause  any  increase  in  this  bills  au- 
thorization level  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  thLs  urgently  needed 
amendment 

Thank  you 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  que.stlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Lslands  'Mr 
Evans  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  'Mr  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina  '  for  the  excellent  work 
on  this  bill  and  also  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress two  questions  to  the  gentleman 

First,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
know.  I  am  the  author  of  the  safe  schools 
program  In  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  which  authorizes  $15 
million  per  year  In  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  heln  them  combat  the 
problem  of  school  violence  and  vandal- 
Ism  by  juveniles 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  know  If  the 
Advisory  Council  authorized  in  thLs  leg- 
islation win  consider  the  Issues  of  school 
violence  and  investigate  ways  to  comple- 
ment our  efforts  in  working  to  eliminate 
violence  in  our  schools  If  not.  would  the 
chairman  be  willing  to  state  here  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  that  this 
problem  merits  attention  bv  the  Council' 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BIAOOI  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  previously  expressed  his 
opinion    and    given   much   assistance   to 


this  as  well  as  other  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  we  are  much 
aware  of  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
the  question  of  school  violence 

I  could  not  speak  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  I  feel  .sure  that  the 
advisory  committee  will  address  the 
problem  in  terms  of  advising  as  to  the 
administration  of  this  act.  Regardless  of 
the  answer  to  that,  certamly  the  answer 
to  the  .second  part  of  the  question  Ls  yes. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  admonishing  m  all  ways  pos- 
sible m  the  conference  report  or  other- 
wise that  the  advisory  committee  should 
most  seriously  address  this  problem 

Mr  BIAOGI  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response  to  that 
question 

Second  it  i^  my  understanding  that 
this  bill  adds  two  new  a'cas  wiuch  would 
be  eligible  for  funding,  one  being  the 
training  of  the  law  enforcement  person- 
nel to  help  learning  disabled  youth,  and 
the  second  to  deter  the  illegal  activities 
of  youth  gangs 

Mr  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
be  able  to  explain  to  me  whether  local 
educational  agencies  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  such  grants  under  these  pro- 
visions in  order  to  help  combat  violence 
in  schools  by  juveniles  If  the  answer  i.s 
yes,  could  the  chairman  provide  me  with 
assurances  that  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  would  reflect  such  permissible 
uses  ' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Chairman    will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BIAGGI   I  will  be  glad  to  vleld 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
prohibit  local  educational  units  from 
becoming  recipients  of  discretionary 
funds  as  the  bill  is  now  written  and, 
.second,  yes,  I  would  be  pleased,  in  the 
conference  report  language  or  otherwi.se 
to  encourage  use  of  the  funds  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

A.VItNDMtNT     f>r»TllED     BY      MR      COUtMAN 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.Amendment  ijfTered  by  Mr   Coliman     Page 
26.   strike   out   line    18   through    line   iQ.   and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foKowlng 
amended 

I  1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  iki  and  sub- 
section (bi  thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the 
section  designation  preceding  subsection 
<  a  I . 

i3i  by  redesignating  .sutMectlon  (o 
through  subsection  igi  as  subsection  lai 
through   SMbsectlon    lei,   respectively,    and 

(3)  by  Inserting  'Sir  23fl  '  before  subsec- 
tion   (a),    as    so    redesignated    in    paragraph 

Pase  2»i  line  21  strike  out  ■Section  228rf  i  ■ 
and    insert   in   lieu   thereof    'Sertlon   228(ei' 

Page  37  line  9  ,,trlke  out  Section  228(f  i" 
and   insert   In  lieu   thereof  "Section  228ie)' 

':i  ino 

Mr    COLEMAN  < during  the  reading) 
Mr  cnairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlM 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous problem  which  has  arisen  recently 
regarding  a  provision  in  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
Specifically.  I  refer  to  section  228ia)  of 
the  act,  which  recently  has  been  In- 
terpreted by  an  administrative  law  Judge 
to  entitle  current  fund  recipients  to  fu- 
ture funding.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Administrator,  It  Is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  programs  funded  under  this  title 
shiiU  continue  to  receive  financial  assistance 
providing  that  the  yearly  evaluation  of  such 
programs  Is  satisfactory 

A  lawsuit  was  brought  against  LEAA 
under  section  228iai  when  the  agency 
decided  not  to  continue  funding  a  proj- 
ect The  court .«  decision  held  that  ab- 
.sent  a  negative  evaluation  report  that 
LEAA  had  to  continue  funding  the  pro- 
gram 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  Intended 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  to  be  an  entitle- 
ment program  I  am  certain  that  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  consider 
Juvenile  Justice  to  be  an  entitlement 
program 

The  significance  of  the  decision  of  the 
.idminlstrative  law  Judge,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent announcement  of  the  LEAA  that 
henceforth  they  would  pursue  a  "con- 
tinuat'on  funding  policy."  Is  to  funda- 
mentally alter  the  nature  of  the  Juven- 
ile Justice  grant  program.  Under  the 
current  interpretation  of  section  228'ai, 
a  program  that  has  begun  receiving 
Federal  funds  is  to  continue  receiving 
them  unless  an  adverse  evaluation  re- 
port Is  filed  against  the  project  This 
interpretation  relieves  projects  of  the 
burden  of  proving  the  worth  of  their 
projects  when  they  reapply  for  Federal 
funding  Such  an  Interpretation  also 
ties  the  hands  of  LEAA  in  funding  new 
projects  which  may  be  far  more  Inno- 
vative than  any  protect  which  Is  cur- 
rently  receiving  funds 

To  clarify  the  nature  of  the  program. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  striking 
sect'on  2281  a  I  from  the  act  Tlil.s  change 
makes  It  clear  that  the  funding  policy 
of  the  act  is  not  a  continuation  funding 
policy  The  eligibility  for  refunding  of 
projects  currently  receiving  funds  Is  not 
affected  by  the  striking  of  section  228 
'ai  The  applications  of  these  projects 
would  simply  be  considered  on  the  same 
basis  Eis  other  applications  from  proj- 
ects not  currently  receiving  funds 

My  amendment  will  return  much 
needed  flexlbllltv  and  clarity  to  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  making  this  clarifying  change 
in  the  act 

Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLEMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  SIMON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  would  slmplv  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  agree  completely  with  the 
amendment  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

The  court's  decision  is  certainly  not 
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foUowing    the    intent    of    Congress.    I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  clar- 
ifies that    I  certainly  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 
Mr    COLEMAN    I  thank  the  gentle- 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   iMr.  Coleman  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

"me  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT    omXEO    BY     Ml      ASHBKOOK 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clei k  read  as  follows: 

Amendment     ofTered     by    Mr     AsHaaoox; 
Page  22    beginning  on   line  6,  strike  out  "la 
amended'  and  all  that  follows  through  line  8. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
15  amended  — 

(Ai  by  Inserting  'or  offenses  which  do  not 
constitute  violations  of  valid  court  orders  " 
after    adult   .  and 

iB(  by  striking  out  "juvenile  detention  or 
correctional  facilities"  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "secure  detention  facilities  or  secure 
correctional  facilities 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  our  Nation  s  courts  to  en- 
force their  own  validly  drawn  court  or- 
ders, a  power  now  denied  them  under 
certain  aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
act  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for 
juvenile  courts  to  deal  with  chronic  sta- 
tus offenders  by  denying  the  court  its 
traditional  discretionary  power  to  en- 
force valid  court  orders  involving  these 
youth  Under  current  law.  the  court  can 
remand  a  runaway  person  to  a  halfway 
house,  or  simtlar  Institution,  and  order 
the  youth  to  stay  put,  but  then  be  totally 
powerless  to  do  anything  when  the  youth 
runs  out  the  back  door.  This  allows 
young  people  to  continually  flout  the  will 
of  the  court,  which  not  only  breeds  con- 
tempt and  disrespect  for  the  courts,  but 
only  makes  helping  that  young  person 
much  more  dlfncult. 

In  my  view  it  Is  absurd  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  position  that 
children,  at  any  age,  should  have  the 
right  to  run  away  from  home,  skip  school, 
or  refuse  to  obey  reasonable  parental  di- 
rections without  anyone  having  the 
tower  to  stop  it. 

Recently,  Judge  Patrick  R  Tamllia  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Pittsburgh 
made  a  case  for  the  need  for  court  dis- 
cretion In  his  opinion  entitled  "In  Re: 
Gladys  Hall,"  which  dealt  with  a  case 
involving  four  status  offenders  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  verbatim  ex- 
tract from  this  opinion  describ'ng  the 
problem  of  one  of  these  status  offenders 
known  as  Theresa  S.  which  is  self- 
explanatory 

THE  CASE  or  THERESA  S  ,  AGS  17 

Theresa  is  a  dependent  child  who  was 
abandoned  by  her  mother  and  has  been  In 
placement  since  1962  She  is  now  17  years  old 

On  November  16.  1976.  the  court  had  given 
MrmUslon  to  CYS  (the  Community  Youth 
Service— ed  )  to  explore  alternative  place- 
ment planning  for  Terry  because  she  was 
»»ylng  dimculty  with  her  placement  at 
Lutheran   Children's   Home    As   a  reault   of 
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this  direction,  Terry  had  a  pre-placement 
visit  at  the  Beaver  County  Children's  Home 
on  November  27.  197B.  and  was  subsequently 
placed  there  on  December  4.  1978.  She  con- 
tinued to  have  dimculty.  similar  In  nature 
to  that  experienced  in  her  previous  place- 
ment at  Lutheran  Children's  Home.  The 
problems  were  related  to  her  Inability  to 
accept  responsibility  and  her  Inability  to 
Interact  with  her  peers  beyond  a  superficial 
level  She  had  multiple  runaway  episodes 
and  after  one  of  the  runaways  from  Beaver 
County  Children's  Home  she  was  dl.scharged 
on  January  9,  1979  At  this  time  Lutheran 
Children's  Home  was  willing  to  accept  her 
back  Into  the  program  because  they  felt  that 
they  had  tittn  making  progress  with  her 
regarding  her  problems 

The  CYS  worker.  Mr.  Knox,  contacted  all 
the  people  Involved  In  Terry's  case  In  an 
attempt  to  locate  her  Her  maternal  grand- 
mother. Mary  Jane  Sparbanle,  slated  that 
she  had  sporadic  contacts  with  the  child,  and 
believed  that  she  was  residing  on  PerrysvlUe 
Avenue  on  the  North  Side.  She  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  the  Court  At  a  hear- 
ing on  January  10.  1979.  the  case  wsa  con- 
tinued until  February  7.  1979  to  explore 
further  placement  At  the  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1979.  Theresa  absolutely  refused  to 
cooperate  with  any  placement  plan,  she  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Children's 
Home,  and  she  also  refused  to  go  to  the 
Mclntyre  Shelter,  which  Is  an  open  facility 
for  children  awaiting  placement  Because  of 
her  Intransigence  and  refusal  to  obey  the 
direct  order  of  Court,  and  her  slated  Inten- 
tion to  run  no  matter  where  she  was  placed 
by  the  Court,  the  Court  directed  that  she  be 
committed  to  the  Detention  Home  and  that 
a  delinquent  petition  be  filed  charging  her 
with  direct  contempt 

Pursuant  to  the  Courts  order  a  petition 
was  filed  on  February  8,  1979.  charging  that 
the  child  was  placed  In  Lutheran  Children  s 
Home  In  Zellenople  In  June  1978,  discharged, 
and  then  placed  at  Beaver  County  Children  s 
Home  on  December  4,  1978,  from  which  she 
absconded  on  January  8.  1979,  and  was  then 
brought  to  the  Detention  Center  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1979  charged  with  direct  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  Court  Order  returning  her 
to  Lutheran  Children's  Home 

Although  on  February  7.  1979,  the  grand- 
mother Indicated  she  could  care  for  Theresa, 
she  admitted  that  during  the  two  weeks 
period  that  Theresa  stayed  with  her  after 
running  from  Lutheran  Children's  Home,  the 
girl  had  been  away  most  of  the  time,  she 
knew  not  where  she  was  and  on  one  oc- 
casion the  girl  had  called  her  from  Erie,  Pa  . 
saying  that  she  was  staying  with  friends  It 
was  due  vc  the  grandmother  s  severe  health 
and  emotional  problems  that  Theresa  and 
her  sister  were  placed  in  1967 

At  the  hearing  on  February  15,  1979,  on 
the  delinquency  petition,  an  extended  dia- 
logue occurred  In  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  Terry  that  she  needed  to 
cooperate  with  the  court  and  that  rather 
than  placing  her  In  an  Institution  we  were 
attempting  to  obtain  placement  for  her  In  an 
Independent  living  situation  which  would 
permit  her  to  work  and  live  In  an  apart- 
ment under  supervision  until  she  was  sta- 
bilized and  able  to  take  care  of  herself  with- 
out supervision  Theresa  Is  an  epileptic  child 
and  Is  under  heavy  medication  and  as  a  vaga- 
bond when  she  Is  on  runaway,  has  never  been 
employed  She  has  never  shown  an  ability 
to  maintain  herself  and  it  was  considered  es- 
sential that  she  have  an  opportunity  under 
supervision  to  obtain  education  or  training 
to  prepare  her  for  emancipation  The  grand- 
mother at  this  time  agreed  that  she  was 
unable  to  take  care  of  TTieresa  as  she  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  girl  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  grandmother  had  never  i>een 
a  sufTlclently  stable  and  competent  parent 
for   any    of    the    children    during   the   many 


years  the  court  was  Involved  with  her  case 
and  the  case  of  her  children  and  grnnd- 
children 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  the  court 
finally  persuaded  Terry  to  go  to  Shelter 
rather  than  to  be  in  the  detention  home 
pending  placement  plans  Terry  also  agreed 
that  she  would  not  run  away  and  that  she 
would  cooperate  in  attempting  to  ^et  a 
proper  placement  for  her.  Theresa  was  truns- 
ferred  to  Shelter  pursuant  to  court  order  but 
wlthm  two  days  she  again  ran  and  as  of  this 
writing,  her  whereabouts  are  unknown  An 
attachment  was  Issued  for  her  to  have  her 
returned  to  the  Detention  Home  on  March 
13.  1979.  and  on  April  3.  1979.  further  dis- 
position on  the  case  was  deferred  until  July 
17.  1979  to  locate  the  child 

Obviously,  there  is  a  need  to  give  the 
courts  some  authority  lo  deal  with  a  sit- 
uation such  as  this 

My  amendment  provides  this  discre- 
tion by  amending  section  223' a'  '12i  lA  ' 
of  the  act  to  enable  juvenile  courts  to 
place  status  and  nonoffenders  in  secure 
detention  and  correctional  facilities  if 
they  are  found  to  be  in  violation  of  a 
valid  court  order  As  I  have  noted,  this 
language  would  provide  the  courts  with 
the  needed  flexibility  to  respond  to  youth 
who  chronically  refuse  voluntary  treat- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  care- 
fully drawn  to  a.ssure  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  basic  rights  of  liiese 
youths 

First,  the  respective  court  must  issue 
a  "valid  order  "  This  means  that  itny 
such  order  must,  first,  be  given  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction:  second,  in- 
volve a  judiciable  controversy  where  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  need  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  court:  third,  that  the  court 
must  enter  a  judgment  and  or  remedy 
in  accord  with  established  legal  princi- 
ples based  on  the  facts  after  a  hearing 
which  observes  proper  procedure:  and 
fourth,  where  the  court  has  the  statu- 
tory power  to  act. 

These  rights  are  further  protected  by 
the  requirement  that  these  youth  re- 
ceive their  due  process  rights,  which 
were  specifically  enumerated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  re  Oault  as  follows: 

111  the  right  to  have  the  charges  against 
the  juvenile  In  writing  served  upon  hlin  a 
reascnable   time    before   the   hearing; 

1 11 1   the  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  court; 

(HI  I  the  right  to  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings: 

ilv(  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  and  the 
right  to  have  such  counsel  appointed  by  the 
court   If  Indigent; 

(V)    the   right   to   confront    witnesses: 

(vl)    the  right  to  present  witnesses; 

(VU)  the  right  to  have  a  transcript  or  rec- 
ord* of  the   proceedings,    and 

ivlll)  the  right  of  appea:  to  an  appropriate 
court 

The  danger  of  not  enacting  this  pro- 
vision would  be  to  augment  the  growing 
trend  to  make  violations  of  court  orders 
a  criminal  offense  and  thus  subject  the 
youth  Immediately  to  incarceration.  At 
the  same  time  prosecutors  are  submit- 
ting Increasingly  stiff  charges  in  an 
effort  to  place  the  '"status  offender"  Into 
a  more  serious  category  and  thus  subject 
to  more  severe  remedies. 

Current  law  Is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
cure  worse  than  the  disease.  To  continue 
denying  courts  their  traditional  powers 
will  only  make  resolving  the  problems  of 
status  offenders  that  much  more  difficult. 
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I  believe  this  House  must  support  our 
Juvenile  judges  In  their  efforts  to  help 
status  offenders  by  restorintj  their  legit- 
imate power  to  deal  with  them  ThLs 
amendment,  which  has  t)een  unanimously 
approved  by  the  bipartisan  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges,  deserves  support  from  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoiisr  concerned  with  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  Nations  courts  and  the 
needs  of  troubled  young  people. 

Mr  KILDKK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  thl.s 
amendment  l.s  not  directed  at  youth  who 
have  committed  criminal  acts,  rather  it 
Is  Intended  to  permit  the  incarceration 
of  children  known  as  status  offenders. 
By  definition,  status  offenders  are 
■  children  whose  actions  would  not  be 
criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult 
Status  offenders  are  children  with  social 
and  adjustment  problems  including  in- 
corrigibility, waywardness,  and  those 
who  run  away  or  are  truant  Also  in- 
cluded in  this  category  are  nonoffenders 
such  as  dependent  and  neglected 
children 

The  purpose  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is  to 
prevent  and  reduce  the  occurrence  of 
juvenile  dehnquenry  Since  it.";  enact- 
ment in  1974  the  cornerstone  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  the  requirement  that 
Stales  which  voluntarily  participate  In 
the  pro;,'riim  agree  to  remove  from  secure 
detention  and  correctional  facilitie.s. 
those  Juveniles  who  are  charged  with  or 
who  have  committed  offen.ses  that  would 
not  be  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult, 
a.s  well  as  dependent  and  neglected 
children  For  6  years  this  has  been  the 
law  and  during  this  time  the  annual  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime  ha.s  dropped 
from  15  to  1  perct-nt  The  fact  that  only 
seven  of  the  eligible  Jurisdictions  have 
cho.sen  not  to  participate  in  this  volun- 
tary program  indicates  the  value  of  al- 
ternatives for  helping  to  prevent  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The  Congress  prohibited  the  secure 
confinement  of  status  offenders  in  light 
of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  plac- 
ing nonoffender  children  with  delin- 
quent youth  doe.s  not  address  the  child's 
problems,  and  Instead,  significantly  In- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  child  will 
commit  a  criminal  act  In  the  future 

However,  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  permit 
status  offenders  to  be  placed  in  the  one 
setting  where  they  will  not  receive  need- 
ed treatment  and  where  they  will  come 
In  contact  with  serious  offenders  who 
can  provide  them  with  vocational  train- 
ing in  such  skills  as  prostitution,  nar- 
cotics peddling,  and  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities For  status-offenders,  secure 
lockup  facilities  can  truly  be  called 
schools  for  crime. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  E)ellnquencv 
Prevention  Act  provides  financial  assi.st- 
ance  to  enhance  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  noncriminal  youth  In 
participating  States.  Alternatives  already 
available  to  Judges  for  these  youth  in- 
clude foster  rare,  shelter-care  homes, 
group  homes,  day  treatment,  home  pro- 


bation, and  other  designated  community- 
based,  diagnostic,  treatment,  or  rehabili- 
tation services 

H  R  6704  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
chronic  status  offenders  deserve  .special 
.•\'iention  Title  III  of  this  legislation 
authorizes  funding  for  demonstration 
project-s  to  develop  special  programs  to 
assist  v^ith  chronic  runaways,  including 
those  who  run  from  treatment  facilities 
where  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
court 

Judges  .should  use  their  expertise  and 
knowledge  to  provide  placements  and 
treatments  that  will  help  a  child  over- 
come his  or  her  problems  and  prevent 
that  child  from  advancing  from  non- 
crim.nal  to  criminal  activities  Incar- 
ceration is  difficult  to  justify  as  either 
a  treatment  or  a  punishment  Status  of- 
fenders rarely  receive  counsehnu  that 
meets  their  specific  emotional  and  men- 
tal health  needs  while  institutionalized 
Iruleed.  .secure  incarceration  masquerad- 
ing a.s  rehabilitation  serves  only  to  in- 
crease our  already  critical  crime  rate  by 
providini^  new  students  for  what  have 
become  institutionalized  schools  for 
crime  If  status  offenders  are  incarcer- 
ate<l  for  punishment  purpo.ses,  institu- 
tionalization punishes  the  less  serious 
offender  more  than  the  criminal 
offender. 

The  availability  of  alternatives  as  pro- 
vided under  H.R  6704  greatlv  enhance 
the  options  available  to  juvenile  court 
judges  for  rehabilitation  without  the 
harmful  stigmatization  that  ran  accom- 
pany contact  with  the  criminal  justice 
.system  The  fact  that  a  youth  runs  away 
from  a  treatment  facility,  rather  than 
demonstrating  any  intentional  affront  to 
tlie  courts  authority,  is  merely  sympto- 
matic of  the  very  problems  for  which 
shelter  care  was  originally  provided 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  would 
permit  us  to  lapse  back  to  the  lazy 
method  of  confinement  rather  than  try- 
ing to  deal  with  a  child's  problems  In  a 
positive  manner  I  do  not  believe  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wish  to  change  a  law  that  has  been  in 
existence  since  1974  to  allow  court  orders 
which  provide  criminal  sanctions  for 
noncriminal  activities  Such  court  orders 
are  particularly  troublesome  because 
status  offenders  do  not  enjoy  many  of 
the  due  process  guarantees  and  protec- 
tions that  are  afforded  to  delinquents. 

The  evidence  which  lead  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  original  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  are  as 
compelling  today  as  they  were  in  1974. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr  KILDEE  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
Kentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Ashbrook.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Kildee  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes > 

Mr.  KILDEE  I  yield. 


Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend,  who  Is  a  very  able  legis- 
lator and  a  very  compassionate  person, 
but  I  think  we  are  talking  about  situa- 
tions where  our  young  people  can  actu- 
ally flout  the  will  of  a  court  I  am 
thinking  of  a  couple  hypothetical  If 
we  have  a  truant,  an  Ohio  youth  who  has 
been  a  traditional  runaway,  a  repeat 
offender  who  has  had  court  problems  and 
fioes  to  California  where  he  Is  appre- 
iiended,  would  the  gentleman  tell  me  if 
It  IS  possible  for  a  court  in  California  to 
hold  that  youth  for  either  his  parents 
or  under  a  valid  order  of  a  court  In  my 
State  of  Ohio? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  unless  we 
have  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  it  is 
dlfflcult  or  almost  Impossible  for  a  court 
to  hold  that  runaway  in  a  secure  facility 
until  the  parent  shows  up  or  the  Ohio 
court  can  take  some  action. 

Mr  Kn,DEE  I  would  be  clad  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

First  of  all,  very  often  thase  children 
.stay  on  the  street,  stay  out  of  town,  stay 
in  California  for  fear  that  if  they  return 
they  will  be  Incarcerated,  which  could 
happen  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

My  juvenile  Justice  Judges  in  my  jurls- 
riution  are  oppased  to  the  amendment 
They  have  told  me  that  the  present  law 
has  required  them  to  u.se  their  Ingenuity 
and  they  find  no  problem  with  the  pres- 
ent law  They  recognize  that  It  Ls  ea.sler 
to  lock  someone  up,  but  they  have  been 
required  to  use  their  Ingenuity.  'Verv  of- 
ten the  threat  of  Incarceration  really 
will  keep  that  person  on  the  street  or  out 
of  town  or  out  of  the  State  Very  often, 
to  very  complex  problems,  there  can  ap- 
pear to  be  a  simple  solution;  but  my 
judges  have  a  very  good  program  in  my 
jurisdiction  and  they  disagree  with  this 
amendment 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Well,  If  my  col- 
league will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
his  response  but  he  did  not  answer  my 
question  If  the  runaway  goes  to  the  gen- 
tleman's jurisdiction,  what  ingenious 
way  are  we  talking  abou*,  that  they  can 
hold  the  youth  until  the  parents  show 
up' 

Mr    KILDEE    In  other  States' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Yes  California,  as  I 
gave  in  my  original  hypothetical  or  your 
State,  Michigan 

Mr  KLLDEE  They  can  hold  them  for 
24  hours  in  a  secure  facility  without  be- 
ing a  violation  of  this  law,  I  am  told  by 
counsel. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Are  you  sure  the 
youth  can  be  held  24  hours  without 
there  being  any  violation  of  law' 

Mr  KILDEE  Yes  I  am  advised  by 
counsel  that  is  the  case  under  this  law. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  That  Ls  not  my  un- 
derstanding 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  and  the  House  when  it  gel.s  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  amendment  would 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  amendn.ent  1 
think  the  gentleman  from  MJchlgan  <Mr. 
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KiLDEEi      has     properly      typified      the 
amendment  as  a  step  backward 

I  had  an  opportunity  when  I  was  in 
law  school  to  spend  some  time  working 
in  a  crisis  clinic  in  a  county  ho.spilal  out 
in  California  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  interview  a  number  of  young  people 
who  were  picked  up  on  the  streets,  who 
were  brought  to  the  county  hospital  for 
evaluation,  who  were  picked  up  for  vari- 
ous activities  These  people  had  run 
away  from  home  They  were  status  of- 
fenders They  had  not  shown  up  at 
.school    They  had  not  stayed  home 

Manv  times  when  you  investigated  the 
background  of  these  young  people,  you 
found  out  that  they  had  made  in  fact. 
a  logical  choice  They  had  made  a  choice 
to  run  awav  from  an  absolutely  intoler- 
able situation  where  thev  were  being 
beaten  where  they  were  being  molested, 
or  perhaps  they  had  alcoholic  parents 
who  were  beating  one  another  up,  and 
these  children  made  a  dcterm.ination  to 
leave 

Now  the  court  can  under  this  amend- 
ment throw  them  into  jail  if  they  do 
not  return  home  because  some  judtre 
told  them  to  go  home,  but  the  judge 
mav  not  understand  that,  in  fact,  that 
living  situation  is  Intolerable  and  the 
fact  that  a  young  person  runs  away  from 
home  or  runs  away  from  .school  It  would 
wem  to  me.  Is  a  matter  for  the  family  to 
try  to  deal  with,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bv  imposing,  in  fart  the  in- 
carceration of  these  young  people  In  a 
closed  facllltv 

Now.  they  leave  time  and  again,  but 
I  suggest  to  you  as  one  who  has  just 
completed  a  malor  reform  of  the  foster 
care  system  In  this  country,  that  manv 
of  these  young  people,  in  fact,  leave 
foster  homes  where  they  are  being  ex- 
ploited, where  they  are  being  beaten, 
where  thev  arp  being  sexually  molested, 
where  alcoholism  Is  pre.sent.  and  they 
are  decldlns  that  It  does  not  make  sense 
for  a  17-year-old  or  a  15-year-old  to  re- 
main and  they  leave 

Now  we  want  to  tell  them  that  If  they 
do  not  go  back,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  suggested,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  locked  up  'Where  are  they  going  to 
be  locked  up'  They  are  going  to  be 
locked  up  with  some  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  voung  .society  in  this  coun- 
try, people  who  have  already  become 
criminals. 

Now,  It  Is  nice  to  believe  that  somehow 
the  judge  or  the  county  system  will  be 
able  to  segregate  these  young  people  from 
the  others;  but  I  know  the  situation  in 
my  local  area  I  know  the  situation  In 
California.  We  do  not  have  those  facili- 
ties They  are  overtaxed  as  It  Is:  so  these 
people  are  going  to  be  out  In  the  Juve- 
nile hall  with  people  who  are  there  be- 
cause of  drug  peddling,  people  who  are 
there  because  of  prostitution,  people  who 
are  there  because  of  robbery  or  brutality 
against  another  citizen,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  a  person  who  has  severe 
family  problems,  severe  personal  prob- 
lems, and  we  are  going  to  put  them  with 
the  criminal  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr,  Chairman,  'will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Ivir  MILLER  of  California.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  made.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  as  well  intentioned  as  it  is, 
and  I  believe  it  is  well  intentioned,  we 
are  really  not  seeking  to  develop  any 
kind  of  a  more  rational  alternative.  As 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  we  may  have 
kids  that  are  running  away  because  they 
have  suffered  all  kinds  of  harassment 
or  assaults  or  beatings  at  home.  What  a 
mistake  it  would  be  to  then  say  no,  we 
are  goaig  to  be  able  to  put  you  in  jail 
with  some  kid  that  has  committed  a  very 
.ser.ous  offense  that  may  give  this  so- 
called  status  offender  a  lesson  in  crime. 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more. 

Also,  I  want  to  point  out  that  under 
the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a 
provision  for  some  demonstration  proj- 
ecl.>  that,  hopefully,  will  come  up  with 
some  more  useful  alternatives. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  per- 
mit the  placement  of  noncriminal  juve- 
niles in  secure  facil.tles  for  violation  of  a 
valid  court  order.  If  this  amendment  is 
approved,  a  child  could  be  incarcerated 
lor  truancy,  runn  ng  away,  or  simply 
failing  to  obey  his  parents. 

In   1974  I  strongly  supported  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
Juven.le  Justice  Act  and  differentiated 
that  act  from  prev.ous  legislative  efforts 
relating  to  juvenile  justice.  This  impor- 
tant provision,  contained  in  section  223 
aMi2i.     requires     that     participating 
States   remove   all   juveniles   who   have 
committed   offenses   that   would   not   be 
criminal  if  comm  tted  by  an  adult— that 
is,   status   offenders— and   nonoffenders 
such  as  dependent  or  neglected  children, 
from  secure  detention  or  secure  correc- 
tional facilities    The  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  re- 
ports that  in  fiscal  year  1979  33  States 
and  territories  demonstrated  substantial 
compliance  w,th  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion   mandate,    and    an    additional    13 
Stales  showed  significant  progress  to- 
ward substantial  compliance    I  felt  in 
1974,  and  continue  to  feel,  that  attain- 
ment of  that  national  goal  is  important 
to  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

In  my  view,  the  young  status  offender 
should  not  be  subjected  to  incarceration 
with  juveniles  who  have  been  charged 
with  or  who  have  actually  committed 
offenses  Indications  are  that  status  of- 
fenders incarcerated  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders are  more  susceptible  to  future 
encounters  with  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem and  become  more  likely  to  commit 
a  serious  offen.se  These  secure  facilities 
frequently  become  "schools  of  crime" 
and  help  to  teach  criminal  patterns  of 
behavior  Furthermore,  contact  w.ih  the 
juvenile  facility  serves  to  label  young 
people  as  "troublemakers"  or  "prob- 
lems. '  a  stigma  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  overccme  I  feel  that  we  should 
continue  to  try  to  achieve  the  more  posi- 
tive goals  of  deinstitutionalization  of 
status  offenders  or  nonoffenders. 

I  recognize  that  chronic  status  of- 
fenders pose  a  special  problem  for  juve- 
nile court  Judges  but  feel  that  the  alter- 


natives such  as  community-based  treat- 
ment, diversion  of  offenders  from  the 
juvenile  courts  and  institutions,  and 
programs  to  keep  potential  dropouts  In 
school  are  far  preferable  and  much 
more  likely  to  yield  positive  behavior 
changes.  By  requiring  the  deinstitution- 
alization of  status  offenders,  these  youths 
will  be  directed  to  those  agencies  most 
capable  of  dealing  with  their  human  and 
social  needs- 

H  R.  6704  addresses  the  issue  of  the 
chronic  status  offender  by  authorizing 
funding  for  demonstration  projects  to 
develop  special  programs  to  assist  with 
chrcnlc  runaways,  including  those  who 
repeatedly  attempt  to  leave  treatment 
facilities  where  they  have  been  placed 
by  the  court.  The  vast  majority  of  status 
offenders  are  not  in  the  "noncontrol- 
lable  "  category  and  should  not  be  under 
the  constant  threat  of  incarceration. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  if  we  want 
to  prevent  the  development  of  criminal 
careers,  we  must  remove  status  offenders 
from  secure  facilities    This  amendment 
would  effectively  undermme  the  purposes 
of   the    1974   Juvenile   Justice   Act   and 
would  help  to  negate  the  progress  which 
we  have  made  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
justice  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  with 
me  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
D  1130 
Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man I  just  want  to  say  that  it  also  occurs 
that  there  are  a  number  of  young  people 
who  do  not  go  to  school  and  they  do  not 
go  to  school  for  a  reason  They  are  abso- 
lutely in  fear  of  showmg  up  at  that  facil- 
ity because  they  are  constantly  exploited, 
they  are  beaten  on  a  daily  basis,  their 
lunch  money  is  taken  from  them  So  they 
quit  going    So  they  are  picked  up  and 
they  are  truants  The  courts  get  involved 
and  because  they  do  not  want  to  go  to 
school  they  are  told  that  they  are  then 
in  violation  and  now  we  can  lock  them 


up 

We  have  mst  had  a  colloquy  here  on 
school  violence  The  gentleman  knows 
one  does  not  have  to  go  too  far  down  the 
street  to  run  into  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Miller) 
has  expired 

(Bv  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Miller  oi 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes  > 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  we 
have  to  understand  that  many  of  these 
young  people  are  then  placed,  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  passed,  are 
placed  in  the  intolerable  situation  of 
thev  can  either  go  back  to  intolerable 
living  situations,  either  m  their  family, 
in  a  foster  home,  at  the  school,  or  they 
are  going  to  jail  I  suggest  that  that  does 
not  lead  to  rehabilitation,  that  does  not 
lead  to  the  solving  of  the  problem  So 
whv  do  we  not  just  keep  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Goveniment  out  of  these 
people's  lives?  Why  do  we  not  require  the 
courts  to  become  more  creative,  that  tlie 
courts  understand  the  underlying  prob- 
lems the  underlying  problems  these 
voung  children  are  fleeing  from' 
"  I  would  have  much  more  sympathy  lor 
the  amendment  if  It  said,  in  fact^  they 
could  hold  the  young  person  for  24  hours. 
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72  hours,  or  what  have  you.  until  the 
parenta  can  come  and  get  them  What 
the  gentleman  will  nnd  out  m  many  in- 
stances Is  that  they  can  hold  the  childreii 
and  no  parents  are  golnR  to  .show  up  to 
get  them  But  the  LAPD  ha.s  trouble  with 
them  because  they  are  on  the  street  and 
because  they  are  young  But  nobody  !•; 
coming  from  Ohio  to  claim  them  because 
they  do  not  want  their  kids  That  Is  a 
very  brutal  side  ol  our  lues  in  thi.*:  coun- 
try but.  In  fact,  it  Is  true 

So  that  child  sets  locked  up  I  think 
we  are  really  failing  to  dt-al  with  the 
situation.  failinK  to  allow  the  ROod  parts 
of  this  act  to  be  brought  into  efTect  to  try 
to  help  these  young  pt'ople  and  help  their 
families  The  gentleman  Is  being  very 
arbitrary  because  this  is  really  a  verv 
good  amendment  for  a  la/y  judge  A!! 
that  he  has  to  do  is  lock  the  child  up 
and  somehow  that  threat  is  going  to  turn 
around  years  of  problems  these  young 
people  have 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  vicld'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  My  colleague  paints 
an  interesting  and.  I  would  say,  m  many 
instances  a  novel  picture  I-^rst  of  all  my 
friend  indicated  he  wanUvl  to  keep  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Gi)vernment  out 
of  these  situations  It  is  precisely  the 
long  arm  of  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  our  i;)74  er.artment  that  has  forced 
the  local  Judges  into  the  position  they 
now  find  themselves  I  am  merely  trying 
to  amend  the  law  so  we  return  to  the 
proper  ix)sition  where  judges  can  make 
a  valid  court  order  mean  something 

My  colleague  has  not  addressed  the 
situation  on  how  he  feels  we  enhance 
ju.slire  in  this  country  by  allowing  voung 
people  to  flaunt  a  valid  order  of  a  court 
How  does  the  gentleman  address  that 
particular  problem ''  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  I  am  talking  about  the 
chronic  offender 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  But  they 
have  committed  no  crime 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  here  Is 
escalating  that  activity,  which  is  not 
currently  a  crime,  and  making  it  In  fact, 
at  least  making  the  penaltv  very  similar 
to  a  crime  Not  evervthmg  individuals 
do  in  the  nature  of  personal  freedom  to- 
day IS  a  crime 

Mr  ASHBROOK  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  my  colleague  is  again  ad- 
vocating a  very  novel  idea,  that  violating 
a  valid  order  of  a  court  is  not  a  crime 
There  are  many  Americans  who  would 
find  that  rather  interesting  If  an  adult 
violates  a  valid  court  order,  would  vou 
suggest  a  judge  can  do  nothing''  You 
must  be  kidding 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  That  is  not 
It  at  all  The  question  Is  the  gentleman 
Is  dealing  with  a  voung  person  who  Is 
engaged  in  an  activitv  that  if  that  per- 
son were  an  adult,  which  in  some  States 
mav  be  18.  mav  be  21  it  would  not  be  a 
crime  Why  are  we  making  it  a  crime 
for  this  person'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  fallfornla  -Mr  Mil- 
ler >  has  again  expired. 


I  At  the  request  of  Mr  Ashbrook  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes  ■ 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  If  mv  colleague  will 
yield  further,  you  miss  the  entire  joint 
For  you  as  an  adult  or  for  me  to  violate 
a  valid  order  of  a  court  does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  that  it  would  subject  me 
to  some  penalty  ■' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  What  Is  the 
underlying  order  of  that  court ">  The  un- 
derlying order  of  that  court  is  related  to 
the  gentleman's  behavior  which  is.  in 
fact,  not  a  crime  What  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  bootstrapping  This  is  what  is 
called  Federal  bootstrapping  The  gen- 
tleman would  be  bootstrapping  an  inno- 
cent individual  into  a  situation  where 
they  became  a  criminal  I  do  not  think 
that  IS  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
to  young  people 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  also  think  we  do 
not  want  to  place  young  people  In  the 
position  where  they  can  flaunt  a  valid 
order  of  a  court  You  allow  the  opposite 
of  bootstrapping,  you  would  let  the  young 
offender  go  on  his  merry  way  by  mcappci- 
tating  the  judge  to  act  in  these  circum- 
stances 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  What 
would  the  gentleman  do  as  an  adult  if 
the  court  order  was  to  send  the  gentle- 
man back  to  his  home  where  he  was 
beaten  on  a  regular  basis''  What  would 
my  colleague  do  as  an  adult '' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Are  you  saying  the 
juvenile  cannot  bring  those  facts  before 
a  judge  Are  you  saying  that  judges  are 
so  callous  that  they  never  side  with  the 
juvenile^  That  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence nor  do  I  believe  it  is  the  experience 
of  the  majority  of  legislators  who  will 
vote  on  this  issue 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  What 
would  the  gentleman  do  If  he  were  15 
years  old,  a  child,  and  were  sent  back  to 
his  father,  who  may  be  mv  size,  who  is 
beating  him  on  a  regular  basis''  Maybe 
the  gf'ntleman  would  be  afraid  to  tell  the 
judge  why  he  left  home  lor  the  fear  that 
he  was  about  to  be  sent  back  to  that 
home  and  would  be  beaten  or  killed 
What  would  the  gentleman  do  as  a  14-, 
15-.  or  16-year-old  chiW 

Mr  A.  HBROOK  My  friend  has  ad- 
vocated k'ctting  the  Federal  Ciovernment 
Into  the  home  :n  domestic  matters  where 
there  is  wife  abuse  What  is  the  next 
step'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  No  No  No 
I  will  not  have  my  position  characterized 
in  that  fashion 

I  am  an  advocate  of  helping  the  vic- 
tims who  have  left  home  and  who  are 
out  on  the  streets,  providing  services, 
not  getting  into  the  home  The  police  go 
into  the  homes  and  they  get  shot  I  will 
wait  until  the  person  comes  out  of  the 
home 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league where  is  his  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  juvenile  crimes'' 

Mr  MIIXER  of  California  The.se  are 
not  criminals  These  are  people  who  have 
no  shelter.  These   are   people   who   are 


wandering  around  the  streets  These  are 
people  who  cannot  go  home  If  they  com- 
mit a  crime,  we  have  a  whole  bods  of  law 
to  deal  w.th  them,  and  they  can  be  locked 
up  forever  We  are  not  talking  about  that 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  answer  the 
question  What  would  he  do  as  a  .voung 
person  who  is  put  into  tlie  position  of  the 
court  telling  him  to  go  back  to  his  h.ome 
vvlvre  he  is  beaten  on  a  regular  basis'' 
It  haj>pens  every  day  in  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr  Miller  has 
again  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  would  not  flaunt 
the  will  of  the  court  Al.so.  tell  the  victims 
of  juvenile  crime  the\  have  not  been 
raped,  mugged,  or  a.ssaulted  by  a 
criminal 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  You  would 
not  Haunt  the  will  of  tiie  court^  The  child 
cannot  go  back  home  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  that  is  the  problem  The 
gentleman  knows  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse  in  this  country.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  number  of  children  who  leave 
those  homes  The  gentleman  is  saying  to 
them  that  if  they  do  not  return  to  that 
situation,  if  they  do  not  return  to  a 
situation  where  they  may  be  killed,  be- 
cause they  also  know  we  sec  a  lot  of  them 
in  the  morning  where  tliey  may  be  killed, 
then  they  have  to  go  to  jail  That  Is  not 
flaunting  the  will  of  the  court.  That  is 
embracing  an  arbitrary  court  and  a  lazy 
Judge  who  does  not  want  to  recognize 
what  Is  going  on. 

The  gentleman  would  be  pitting  some 
14-year-old  .voungster  against  his  famly 
and  having  him  speak  up  and  sav.  "My 
father  beats  me.'  or  some  young  girl  say- 
ing. '  My  father  sexually  molests  me  I 
cannot  go  home  "  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman IS  asking  to  be  done,  because  If 
they  do  not.  they  can  go  to  jail  and  then 
be  beaten,  they  can  go  to  jail  nnd  then 
be  sexually  molested  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  passed  The  gentleman's 
amendment  ought  to  be  rejected  for  that 
reason 

Mr    ASHBROOK    Again  my  colleague 
advocates  the  verv  novel  idea  that  a  14- 
year-old   has  Judgment   superior  to  the 
udge  of  the  court    I  think  that  is  ex- 
treme. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  answered  the  question  of 
what  would  he  do  in  that  s'tuation  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  What  would 
you  do''  Would  the  gentleman  Just  go 
home  and  let  his  father  beat  him  and 
stay  there  until  18  or  21  years  of  age  so 
he  could  leave  hom.e'  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  would  do'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  My  colleague  has 
indicated  in  the  debate  that  in  every  case 
a  court  IS  going  to  throw  them  in  jail 
He  knows  that  is  not  so 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  No  No  We 
only  have  to  do  it  in  one  or  two  cases 

Mr  A.<5HBROOK  The  judge  should 
have  that  option  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  That  Is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  We  only 
have  to  do  it  in  a  few  cases  where  we 
end  up  with  a  few  children  that  are  bat- 
tered and  beaten  again  The  gentleman 
knows  the  statistics  and  the  number  of 
homes  in  which  this  takes  place. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Yes.  and  we  only 
have  to  let  a  few  youthful  offenders 
flaunt  the  law  and  others  will  know  that 
they  can  get  by  with  it.  and  that  will  en- 
courage others  What  acout  lho.se  many 
cases  where  the  youth  are  not  battered 
or  beaten"' 

Mr.  MIIXER  of  California  Can  the 
judge  not  find  them  m  contemtit  of 
court?  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  that. 
Does  not  the  judge  have  the  power  to 
find  these  people  in  contempt  of  court? 
The  whole  point  of  the  amendment  is 
that  IS  the  body  of  law  that  is  on  the 
books. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about,  a  court  order.  You 
make  my  point  A  valid  court  order  is  a 
prerequisite  to  what  you  call  a  contempt 
citation  You  should  vole  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr  COLEMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  a  real 
dilemma  and  it  is  not  really  as  .simple  as 
some  of  the  advocates  have  made  it 
sound  so  far 

F^rst  of  ail.  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed I  think  would  be  rarely  used  as 
far  as  a  juvenile  judge  would  go. 

::  1140 

First  of  all.  it  could  never  be  used 
where  the  juvenile  is  a  first  offender.  It 
is  only  after  he  has  gone  through  the 
process  with  the  juvenile  court  and  the 
juvenile  court  has  instructed  this  juve- 
nile to  take  counseling  or  to  atter.d  .school 
or  to  do  some  act.  The  juvenile  has  not 
committed  a  crime  up  to  this  pomt;  he 
simply  has  not  gone  to  school.  That  is 
not  a  crime. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  at 
some  point  there  has  to  be  some  final  de- 
termination and  authority  vested  m  our 
court  system,  and  our  court  svstem  has 
to  back  up  Its  orders  m  some  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif omia  'Mr. 
Miller  I  has  indicated  that  he  does  not 
understand  that  a  person  can  go  into 
civil  court,  who  has  never  committed  a 
crime,  and  be  ordered  by  a  judge  to  per- 
form some  thing,  and  this  some  thing 
may  be  to  pay  hLs  wife  alimony  It  may 
be  to  pay  child  support.  It  may  be  to  do 
good  deeds  on  the  weekend.  It  may  be  to 
attend  .school  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  if  you  violate  that  court  order 
based  upon  a  civil  wrong,  you  have  then 
committed  a  crime  The  crime  is  the 
commission  of  the  violation  of  the  court 
order  It  is  separate  from  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  to  why  the 
person  IS  in  court.  If  we  do  not  ever  back 
up  our  court  orders  with  a  contempt-of- 
court  citation,  there  is  not  any  judge 
in  this  country,  juvenile  or  adult,  who 
would  ever  have  any  final  bottom  line 
authonty  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  to  give  final  bottom  line 
authonty. 


You  have  given  the  juvenile  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  school  or  to  attend  coun- 
selmg.  He  has  refused.  The  judge  has 
taken  an  extensive  record.  He  has  called 
in  the  larents.  he  has  called  in  the  school 
ofScials,  he  has  called  in  the  juvenile 
officer,  he  has  caJled  in  the  social  worker. 
He  has  before  him  a  full  record  of  what 
th.s  juveniles  problems  are, 

I  suggest  that  any  judge  who  would 
require  a  juvenile  to  return  home  as  has 
been  discussed  here  by  Mr.  Miller  ob- 
viously IS  not  performing  justice  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  bench  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  gotten 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  who, 
if  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  can 
simply  thumb  their  noses  at  the  Judge 
and  know  that  nothing — absolutely 
nothing — will  happen  to  them  We  need 
to  have  a  contempt-of-court  citation  in 
the  civil  law.  This  is  basic  to  our  Juris- 
prudence in  this  country.  It  is  beyond  me 
that  we  can  even  discuss  it  and  debate 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  as  clear  as  the  air  we 
Ijreathe.  This  has  always  been  part  of 
our  court  system  It  is  not  anything  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  here  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  m  this  country.  All  we 
are  saving  is  that  a  Juvenile  Judge,  un- 
der the  law,  will  have  this  authority. 
Certainly  he  will  have  all  the  record  be- 
fore him  to  make  this  decision  We  hope 
that  all  judecs  everywhere,  make  right 
decisions  We  hope  all  Congressmen 
everywhere  make  right  decisions  If 
they  do  not.  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It.  We  Just  hope  that  they  can. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  fair  amendment. 
frankly,  and  one  which  the  judges  re- 
quire and  reed  to  have  as  a  backup. 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KILDEE  My  district  contains 
Genesee  County  which  is  a  very  micro- 
cosmic  county.  It  has  a  large  city  with 
minorities.  It  has  suburbs:  it  has  a  farm 
area  My  juvenile  justices  feel  they  have 
been  required  to  use  their  ingenuity  un- 
der the  1974  act  They  find  no  problem 
with  that 

Mr  COLEMAN  Let  me  ask  a  rhetori- 
cal question  What  does  the  judge  do 
w;th  ingenuity  ■Rhen  the  child  comes  in 
and  says.  "Judge,  take  a  ride  I  know 
what  the  law  is.  You  cannot  do  a  darned 
thing  to  me'"'  Do  you  know  what?  The 
judge  knows  the  law.  He  cannot  do  any- 
thing to  him  I  do  not  know  if  there  is 
any  ingenuity  involved  with  it  I  think  it 
IS  who  IS  running  our  court  system,  the 
people  in  front  of  it  or  the  people  who 
have  been  empowered  by  the  people — the 
judges. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Very  briefly.  I  just  want  to  make  the 
point  that  as  I  understand  it,  under  sec- 
tion 15" b'  the  committee  provided  for 
supplemental  grants  to  runaway  centers 
which  are  developing  in  cooperation  with 


the  local  Juvenile  court  and  social  service 
agencies,  the  personnel,  the  model  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
juveniles  who  have  repeatedly  left  and 
remained  away  from  their  homes  or  from 
any  facilities  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  as  a  result  of  an  adjudication 

My  feeling  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
coming  up  with  alternatives,  we  make  a 
mistake  by  taking  this  rather  serious 
step  of  saying  yes.  the  court  in  the  ca^e 
of  a  habitual  runaway  does  have  the 
right  to  put  that  child  in  with  somebody 
who  has  committed  a  serious  offense.  I. 
for  one.  believe  that  the  committee  has 
addressed  the  problem  I  think  we  want 
to  reemphasize  to  the  Secretary  the  im- 
portance of  trying  to  develop  useful  al- 
ternatives; but  I  do  think  we  make  a 
m:stake  by  adopting  the  amendment 

I  hope  we  defeat  the  amendment 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  because  I  think  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  fro.m  Michigan  Mr.  Kil- 
DEE ' .  put  in  the  record  something  at  least 
in  my  opinion  is  not  accurate  I  posed  the 
question  of  a  recurring  offender,  a  truant, 
a  repeater  youth  who  had  been  m  trou- 
ble gomg  to  California:  and  I  asked  him 
how  that  youth  could  be  incarcerated  or 
held  in  a  secure  facility  while  a  parent 
came  to  pick  that  youth  up  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Miller  ' .  says  the  parent  does  not  want 
to  come.  That  may  be  But  do  not  be 
diverted  by  that  scenario  I  am  talking 
about  a  situation  w  here  the  parent  wants 
to  come  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  un- 
der law  how  the  judge  in  California  can 
hold  the  Ohio  youth  until  the  parent  gets 
there' 

Mr  KILDEE.  If  the  eentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  in  the  rules  and  regulations. 
The  de  minimis  rule  for  holding  for  a 
short  period  of  time  is  m  the  rules  and 
regulations  That  rule  and  regulation. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  1 .  is  based  upon  the  com- 
mittee reports  of  1974  and  1977  and  also 
the  conference  reports  The  rules  and 
regulations  are  not  lUst  .something 
dreamed  up  by  someone  over  m  the 
agency.  They  find  their  genesis  m  the 
committee  reports  of  the  Congress  in 
1974  and  1977. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well,  we  have  estab- 
lished it  IS  not  in  the  law.  I  did  not  think 
so.  Does  the  gentleman  have  the  rule 
and  regulation  so  we  can  see  it? 

Mr  KILDEE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  rule  and  repulatlon  is  in  place. 
The  counsel  assures  me  that  that  is  the 
rule  at  the  present  time  The  genesis,  the 
roots  for  that  rule  are  the  committee  re- 
ports— reports  from  this  body,  the  US. 
Coneress.  The  agency  is  not  using  its 
own  ingenuity  or  initiative.  It  derives 
that  regulation  from  the  reports  from 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  It  is  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  to  his  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  that  a  judge  in  Calif  or- 
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nia  has  the  tool  of  a  valid  rule  and  rfgu- 
lallon  that  he  can  implement  to  hold  an 
Ohio  youth  who  is  not  a  nrst  ofTender. 
a  truant,  a  repeat  offender  In  a  secure 
facility' 

Mr  KILDEJE  That  is  what  the  coun- 
sel advl«es  me,  yes 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  would  simplv  sav 
that  Is  not  my  understanding  TJiat  is 
not  what  my  judges  are  telling  me 

I  would  say  even  if  thnt  were  the  rase, 
my  cjlleague  i^  taking  th»>  unique  po.si- 
tlon  of  allowing  bureaucrats  to  dererriune 
what  thf  law  is  and  worse,  what  the 
law  should  be  I  do  not  think  that  h.i? 
men*.  I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Illino.i  -for  whom  I  have  great  respect 
as  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Juduiarv  Committee  I  do  not  really 
think  holding  out  pilot  projects  that 
sometme,  someplace  In  the  future  these 
pilot  proects  might  bring  about  a  change 
Is  a  positive  way  to  addre.ss  a  very  scrlou> 
pioolem  Ls  an  answer  either  It  would 
be  a  littk  bit  like  meeting  a  thtef  at  the 
door  nnd  my  frlrnil,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  showing  the  would-be  felon  the 
Kerncr  report  and  saving  'Do  not  com- 
mit a  crime  lo(3k  at  what  crime  leads 
to  '  Nice  theory  but  it  will  not  deter 
crlm"  What  my  colleagues  who  opiose 
this  amendment  are  advocating  is  to  re- 
mo.  e  from  the  juvenile  judges  the  basic 
auth  ,ntv  a  court  must  have 

I  do  not  think  m  the  real  wcirld  when 
you  are  talking  about  the  nece,s.sity  of 
jud^e,'  having  the  option  to  incarcerate 
or  'o  hold  In  a  secure  facility  a  youth, 
that  talking  about  what  can  be  done 
down  the  road  under  a  pilot  project  or 
some  vague  rule  which  we  do  not  even 
have  here  on  the  floor  which  we  have 
only  been  a.s,<;ured  by  counsel  is  actuallv 
valid  -  Is  really  the  way  to  legislate  What 
we  are  talking  about  Is  giving  a  Judge  a 
legitiniatf,  proper  option  hf>  should  ha\e 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forn  a  Mr  Mii.ier'  kept  referring  to  a 
judw.'  throwing  a  youth  In  jail  as  if  that 
would  be  done  in  every  situation  We  are 
not  tiilklni;  ab.iut  a  judge  throwing  a 
youth  In  Jail  We  are  talking  about  a 
Judue  having  an  option  to  do  that  He 
should  have  that  option  As  mv  colleague, 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  ranking 
minority  member  has  so  ablv  indicated 
In  the  overwhelming  malority  of  case.s 
this  would  not  happen  However,  to  re- 
move that  option  from  the  judge,  to  al- 
low a  youth  to  flaunt  a  valid  order  of  a 
court,  and  then  sav  v\e  are  not  en'v.u  to 
do  anything  about  It.  I  think  Is  Just  plain 
irrespon-slble 

Mr  RAII^BACK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  RAII^BACK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  I  gues.s  what  really  dis- 
turbs me  more  than  anvthing  is  that  we 
are  talking  really  about  young  people 
who  are  runaways  Thev  are  truant.s 
They  have  not  committed  a  serlou.s  crim- 
inal offense  What  bothers  me  is  the  gen- 
tleman's alternative  in  other  words  I 
recogntte   that   we    have   a   dilemma     I 


think  the  gentleman  made  the  point 
very  well  that  we  have  to  try  to  find 
altrrnatues.  but  as  an  alternative  for 
somebody  who  may  be  a  runaway  for 
good  reason  to  get  away  from  a  parent 
who  may  be  kicking  or,  m  other  words, 
beating  him  uj)-  I  think  that  we  have 
to  do  someth.ng  other  than  to  say.  no. 
>ou  are  gning  to  have  to  go  into  that 
jail,  even  thuugli  there  may  be  kids  who 
have  committed  '.cry  .■.crious  offenses  who 
may  give  that  truant  a  lesson  in  a  crime 
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That  Is  what  we  are  worried  about 

Mr  ASHBROOK  What  we  are  talking 
a^)Ollt  is  basic  Yes  we  are  talking  about 
a  difficult  situation  But  a.s  an  an.swer 
to  that,  are  you  saying  that  the  court 
should  have  onl>  limited  jurisdiction  and 
powers''  That  the  court  should  not  have 
the  ability  in  an  individual  ca.se  to  Issue 
an  order  and  do  what  a  court  should  and 
must  do  have  the  ability  to  enforce  that 
order''  Is  that  what  you  are  saying'  Are 
vou  going  to  say  to  the  Juvenile  Judge. 
Because  It  Is  a  difTlcult  situation,  we 
wash  our  hands  and  leave  you  hanging" 
I  do  not  want  to  .say  that  and  I  t^elieve 
most    Member.s   do   not   want   to   either 

Mr  RAIISBACK  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  we  really  should  not  be  .saying 
that  Whst  we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  ad- 
dres-slng.  which  I  believe  the  committee 
is  trving  to  do  by  trying  to  find  some 
really  rational,  constructive  alternatlve.s 

Despite  my  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man—and as  I  said  I  think  it  Is  a  well 
Intentloned  amendment — I  think  Uie 
gentleman  Is  taking  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible options    That  Is  my  problem 

Mr    ASHBROOK    I   would   .say    what 
my     colleague,     the     gentleman     from 
Michigan   said  wa.s  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible options    He  .said  judges  are  using 
ingenious  ways  to  get  around   what  he 
admits  Is  a  dilemma  caused  by  this  Con- 
gres.s    Think   about   that    Think   of   the 
imjilication  of  that   In  a  way,  "ingeniou.s 
Is    a    euphemism    for    extra-legal    ways 
Most  of  us  do  not  like  courts  to  use  ex- 
tra-legal ways  to  .solve  a  problem    Most 
judges  do  not  want  to  be  circuitous    We 
.should  give  them  the  proper  legal  oiUlon 
to  direct] v  dl.scharge  their  resixinsibill- 
tles,   which   this  amendmrnt    would  do 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiwrt  it 
Uberals     normally     would     attack     the 
Judiciary  for  using  indirect.  Impromptu 
or  Ingenious  means  to  detain  a  citizen 
I  am  shocked  that  such  a  course  of  a<-- 
tlon    would    be   heralded   a.s  an   answer 
particularly    where    juveniles    are    con- 
cerned 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendniejit  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio   'Mr    Ashbrooki 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared  to   have   It 

iiEcoiiDEn   vmt 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  239,  noes  123. 
not  voting  70.  as  follows: 


Ablnor 
Addabbo 
A  r  •!.  If,' 
Andrews.  N  C 
All    re  AS 
N  Dak 
Annunilo 
A^.ih.iiy 
Applrgate 
A!,  lier 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
Atkinson 
Baralts 
Bailey 
Bariiard 
Haviman 
Beard,  Tenn 
Benjamin 
Hfnnet' 
Barcuter 
BiaitKl 
Boccr* 
Boner 
Bnnker 
BoiKjuard 
B'weri 
BresMx 
Brinkir; 
Bru<  mfleld 
Broyhlll 
Butler 
Byron 
Curl  ley 
rhappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
ri!ii'-er 
Coleman 
Collins,  Te« 
Oonable 
Conie 
Corcoran 
CouRhlln 
Courier 
Crane.  Philip 
Dan'e',  Dan 
Daniel.  R  W 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davm,  S  C 
de  la  Oarz* 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dickinaon 
Dicks 
DornBr\ 
DoMRherty 
Duncan   Tenn 
Eilwar^ln    A!« 
Ed»n-rl»  Ok  la 
Hme-\ 
English 
Erienborn 
Erlel 

Fvan^  Oa 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fary 
I"ucen 
Perraro 
Kindley 
FUh 
F,tnian 
Fllppo 
Fr.ley 
F^'T*-,  'he 
Fountain 
Powler 
Frenzel 
Frost 


Akftka 

Albosta 

Anderson. 

Calif 
AuColn 
Balduf 
n«rne5 
Belell 
Bf'env-in 
Blnpham 
B'  land 
Bonlor 
Brademaa 
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P^iqua 

Oaydoa 

CiephariU 

Oibbona 

Oir«rlch 

O  ickman 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Onullaon 

Oramm 

Orasaley 

Clriihsni 

Ouarinl 

Ovirtt;er 

Ouyer 

Hnnedorn 

Hall    Tex 

Hamilton 

Hmire 

Hanley 

Ha  I. -en 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hirhti'wer 

HUtU 

Hin»<n 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopklna 

Horlon 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hui-hea 

Hutto 

Hvrte 

Ichord 

Ire  and 

Jacobs 

Jeffres 

Jenkins 

Jones.  N  C 

Jone?,  Tenn 

Kszen 

Kitidneaa 

Krnmer 

IjacrmarslrMj 

Latta 

I.ench    r.  wft 

Leach.  La 

l.ealh  Tex 

Lee 

Lent 

I  evitas 

Lewis 

Llvingsion 

Lloyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

I  "n-ren 

McClory 

M-Da-ie 

MrDi^nald 

MrEwen 

McKav 

Ma'ican 

Marks 

Mn'-'enee 

Marriott 

Ms-f  n 

Mathli 

Msvmules 

MVa 

Miller  Ohio 

Minish 

Mltchen    N  Y 

Moll  oh  an 

MonlRomery 

Moore 
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Brodhead 

Hu'-hanar. 

Burton.  John 

Burton   Phillip 

Cavan*UKh 

Chl»ho,m 

Clav 

Coelho 

Conyeri 

Corman 

D'Amoure 

Danlelvn 

Davis,  Mich 


Moorhead. 

Cahr 
Moitl 

Murphy,  ni, 
M'lr.  ha 
M\rrs   Ind 
Natcher 
Nelson 
.Nichuls 
Dakar 
Pnnetta 
P»«havan 
Pimer».,r. 

rerk;ns 

I'eyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Pritriuird 

Quavie 

QuUlen 

Raichford 

PepulR 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Hr.(ie 

Ros'.enkowskt 

Roiisaeiol 

Rover 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Bawyer 

.''ch,    l7« 

Pebellus 

Bensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sheby 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Rmtth   Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

S'irmon 

Ppen'-e 

St  Oermain 

RtAKRers 

S'an'-eland 

Stanton 

Stervholm 

Stockman 

Strattcin 

Stump 

R'  mrr.s 

Ta',i7ln 

Thomas 

Trlb> 

m'man 

Van-^er  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Wol-rrn 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Whlt'ey 

Wh'tt«ker 

Whltten 

WMvin,  Te« 

Winn 

WrlRht 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

YounK.  Alaska 

Younc,  Fl» 

YounR,  Mo 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


Dellums 

nerw:n«kl 

Dixon 

Downey 

Duncan,  Dreg 

Karl  y 

Erkhardt 

Edt:ar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erdahl 

Fr71o 

Fenwlck 

Fisher 


UMI 


Ford,  Tenn. 
Oialmo 
Oilman 
Oi-n/-a.ez 
Gray 
Oreen 
Hail,  Ohio 
Hiriuf.  fr- 
schmldl 
Harkln 
Hams 
Hawkina 
Holler. be-k 
H'.t/man 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Callf, 

JOIifS,  Ok  H 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kosimayer 

LaPslce 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long,  La 

Lone,  Md 

Lowry 


Lundlne 
McHugh 
Mat;uire 
Markey 

Maisui 
Mattox 

Mazzoll 
Mikulskt 
Miller,  Calif 
M  ne  a 
Milchell,  Md 
Mo«klr\ 
Mi-iorhead,  Pa, 
Murphy,  Pa 
Nf,v.  Hk 
Oherstar 
(Jbpy 
Ottinger 

fll    u 

Pepper 

letn 

Purler 

Price 

pRhnl! 

Railsback 

h&iii-'e. 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rudino 


Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

.Seibenink- 

tihaiuum 

Simon 

Solara 

Stack 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Ptudds 

Synaj 

\  an  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

\  eiilo 

Wa-  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Williams.  Mont 

Wirth 

Woipe 

Yates 
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Ambro 

Anderson.  Ill, 

Ashley 

Bad  ham 

B«&rd,  R  J. 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blsrwrhard 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif 

Brown   Ohio 

Burgener 

Burl.sin 

Campbell 

Carr 

Carter 

Collins,  ni 

Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Cr«kell 

Deckard 

Dingell 

Dodd 


Dfinnelly 

Dnnan 

Evana,  Del 

Florio 

Ford,  Mich 

Garcia 

Olnn 

Harsha 

Heftel 

.j<  .i-eite 

.1  ►'lion.  Colo, 

Kelly 

Kunip 

Lederer 

McCoskey 

McCortnack 

McKinney 

Michel 

Moffett 

Miiqihy,  N  Y 

MilSlO 

NeiL 

Ne-ltl 

NOlan 


O'Brien 

Patten 
Purse  11 
Rhodes 
Roe 

.SaLterfleld 

S  hum  way 

speUman 

Steed 

Swift 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Cdall 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wiisi  n    Bob 

Wilson,  C  H. 

Wolff 

Wyller 


::  1200 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Wampler  for,  with  Mr  Florla  against 
Mr  Taylor  for,  with  Mr  Patten  against 
Mr  Michel  for,  with  Mr  Thompson  against 
Mr  Campbell  for,  with  Mr  Ofir-i.i  sprilns* 
Mr  Bjrgener  for,  with  Mr  MotTett,  against 
Mr  B.idham  for,  with  M.-  Ford  of  M.cnigan 

against 
Mr    Danle;  B    Crane  for    with  Mr    Dingell 

against, 
Mr  Olnn  for.  with  Mr  Nedzl  against 

Mes.srs   lONG  of  Marvland.  AuCOIN. 

and  WEAVER  changed  their  votes  from 

"aye"  to  "no  " 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  re.sutt  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded, 

L:  1210 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  ouestlon  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rase;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Gore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HR  6704  I  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 


1974  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 732.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Co.mmittee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  732,  I  call  up  the  Sen- 
ate bill  'S.  2441  i  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill, 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR      ANDREWS 
OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
.strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill.  S  2441  and  to  Insert  :n  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R  0704,  as  pa.ssed 
a^  follows 

short  TrrLE 

SECTION  I  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■■Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  of  1980" 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Src  2  (Bi  Section  261  lai  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974   (42  use   667118)1   1.-*  amended— 

1  I    by  striking  out  "$150,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1979.  and^';  and 

( 2  I  by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
inp  September  30  1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30  1981  September  30  1982, 
September  30,  1983,  and  September  30,  1984^ 
b,  Section  341  (ai  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5751  (ai  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1975^  and  all  that  follows  through 
";980'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "September  30,  1981.  September  30, 
1982,  September  30,  1983,  and  September  30, 
1984'. 

riNDINCS 

Sec  3  Section  101 1  a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use   5601 1  an  Is  amended — 

(  1 1  In  paragraph  i4i  thereof  by  Inserting 
"alcohol  and  other"  after  "abuse  "; 

(2)  In  paragraph  i6i  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and '■  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7)  thereof  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '■;  and",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

■■(8)  the  juvenile  Jtjstlce  cystem  should 
give  additional  attention  to  the  problem  of 
Juveniles  who  commit  serious  crimes  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  areas  of 
sentencing  providing  resources  necessary  for 
informed  dispositions  and  rehabilitation  ". 

PURPOSE 

Sec,  4  lai  Section  102iai  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  6602(ai  I  is  amended — 


il)  In  paragraph  (6)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "and    at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  in  paragrap.i  i7i  thereof  by  striking 
cut  the  perioj  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '  .   and^  .   and 

(3 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

(8/  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  removing  juveniles  from.  Jails  and  lockups 
lor  adults   ' 

(bi  Section  ]02ibMli  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5602(bMl.,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "  including  methods 
with  a  special  focus  on  maintaining  and 
.strengthening  the  family  unit  so  that  Juve- 
niles may  be  retained  In  their  hom.es  " 
definitions 

Sic  5  (a)  Section  lOSdy  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre^.ention  Act  of 
1974  i42  use  6603ili)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting   special  education, ■  after  "training,". 

lb)  Section  103 1  4  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  |43 
use  5603  4 1  I  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  (A)  the  term  •Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance Research  and  Statistics'  means  the 
office  established  by  section  801 1  a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  eontrol  and  Safe  Streeti 
Act  of  1968, 

■iBi  the  term  'Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  means  the  aamii.lstra- 
tion  established  by  section  lo:  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968 

"(Ci  the  term  ■National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice' means  the  institute  established  by  sec- 
tion 202.  a-  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968    and 

"(D)  the  term  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics' means  the  bureau  established  by  sec- 
tion 302(ai  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968:", 

C)  Section  103(7)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5603' 7  I  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  the  Virgin  Islands  Guam  American  Samoa 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands' 

(d)  Section  :03'9i  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5603i9ii  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■law  enforcement'^  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency 
prevention", 

•  e,  Section  103(12)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5603(12)1  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(12)  the  term  'secure  detention  facility 
means  a".y  public  or  private  residential  fa- 
cility which — 

"(A)  includes  construction  fixtures  de- 
signed to  physlca'ly  restrict  the  movements 
and  activities  of  Juveniles  or  other  Individ- 
uals held  in  lawful  custody  in  such  facility; 
and 

"(B)  is  used  for  the  temporary  place- 
ment of  any  luvenile  who  Is  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  an  offense,  of  any  nonoffender, 
or  of  anv  other  Individual  accused  of  having 
committed  a  criminal  offense:" 

(f )  Section  ic)3  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dellnouency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  6603 >  Is  amended— 

il)  by  redesignating  paragraph  '13^  as 
paragra-ih  ( 15  ) :  and 

(2)  bv  in.^ertlne  after  paragraph  (12i  the 
following   new   paragraphs 

'■(13)  the  term  ■fecure  correctional  fa- 
cility' means  anv  public  or  private  residen- 
tial facility  which — 

'■|A»  Includes  construction  fixtures  de- 
signed to  physically  restrict  the  movements 
and  activities  of  Juveniles  or  other  Individ- 
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ual*  h«ld  In  Uwful  cuitodT  In  luch  fkcllltr: 
and 

■'(B)  1»  used  for  the  placement,  after  ad- 
JudlcRtlon  and  disposition,  of  any  jurenlle 
who  has  been  adjudicated  as  having  roin.- 
mltted  an  offense,  any  nonoffender,  or  any 
o'her  Individual  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense. 

•■(14)  the  term  'serious  crime'  means 
criminal  homicide  forcltjle  rape,  mayhem, 
kidnapping,  a^tsravated  assault.  robt>ery. 
larceny  or  theft  punishable  as  a  felony, 
motor  vehicle  theft,  burglary  or  breaking 
and  entering  extortion  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence,  and  arson  punishable  as 
a  felonv.  and  " 

(g)  Section  103(18)  of  th»  Jutenlle  Jut- 
tlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  as  so  redesignated  In  subsection  (f) 
I  1 )    Is  amended — 

I  1  I  by  Inserting  "special  education. "  after 
"edvicatlonal.  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  benefit  the  addict" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ",  and  his"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  Including  servlcea 
designed  to  benefit  addicts  and  other  users 
by  eliminating  their  dependence  on  alcohol 
or  other  addictive  or  nonaddlctlve  drugs  or 
by  controlling  their  dependence  and  " 
omcc  or  juviNiLi  jumci  sno 

DILINQUINCr    PaCVSNTtON 

Se<'  0  (ai  Section  30Ua)  of  the  Juvenile 
JuatU-e  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1074  (42  use  SeiKa))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of under  the  general  authority  of  the  At- 
tornfy  General  ' 

(b)  Section 'JO!  fd)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U3C   5flll(d)l   is  amended 

( 1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  'direction  of"  and  all  that  follows 
throuKh  "Administration"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "general  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General". 

(21  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  ".  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Administrator",  and  by  Inserting  'prescribe 
regvilatlona  for"  before  "award". 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  thereof 

(Ai  by  inserting  "of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice"  after 
"AdnaJnlstrator"  the  first  place  It  appears 
therein,  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  "  after 
"Administrator  the  last  place  it  appears 
therein,  and 

(4)  by  ttrlklng  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof 

(c)  Section  30U«)  of  the  Juvenile  Juetlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  SaiKe))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  the  L*w  Enforcement  A»- 
slstanre  Administration  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Attorney  General  " 

fd>  Section  201  ifl  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5«  11(f))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  the  last  place  It  appeara 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "At- 
torney General'" 

CONCINTBATION    or    rEOEa*L    Erro>TS 

Sic  7  (a)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Juvenile 
Juhtlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use   5814(b))  la  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Associate  Administrator",  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
•and    training    aaalstance"    after    "technical 

aaalstance  " 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5«14)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(m)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla 
••ctlon.    there    la    authorized    to    be    appro- 


priated for  each  flacal  year  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  tot*l 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  ". 

COOSDINaTING    council    OM     Jt;VCNIL«    JUSTICE 
ANU   D£UNgU«NCT    mEVEKTlON 

Sec  8  la)  Section  30«|a)(l)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (43  U  S  C  5616(a)  (1)  )  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
U'velopment.  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Serv.ces  Adnjlnlstratlon."  a.'ter  "Secretary  of 
Labor,    ,    and 

(i)  by  ilrlKlng  out  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  eommlssloner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  for  the  Offlce 
of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  the  Commissioner  for  the  Adminis- 
tration for  Children.  Youth,  and  Pamliles. 
and  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Development 
Bureau." 

(b)  Section  20fl(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ac  of  1974  (43 
use   5616(C))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Attorney  General 
and ', 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  and  to  the  Congress,' 
after     President  ".    and 

(3)  by  adding  a;  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "rhe  Counc.l  shall  re- 
view, and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to.  any  Joint  funding  proposal  under- 
taken by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  any  agency  rep- 
resented   on    the   Counci:   ' 

(ci  Section  306id)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  SeiSid))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  minimum  of  four  times  per  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  quarter- 
ly' 

(d)  Section  206ie)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 

»nd  Delinquency  Prevention   Act  of   1974    (42 

use    5616(e))    Is  amended  bv  striking  out 

may"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall" 

(ei  Section  206(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Preventio.-.  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5ei6ig))  Is  amended  bv  inserting  " 
not  to  exceed  1500  000  for  each  fiscal  year" 
before   the   period   at   the   end   thereof 

NATIONAL    ADVISOST     (OMIwrmi     rOS     JUVIHILI 
JUSTICE   AND  DILINQUINCT    P»£V£MTlOM 

Sic  9  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  142  use  5611  et  seq  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  207.  section  308.  and  sec- 
tion 309.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    roMMrTTEl    T'S    JUVINILI 
JUSTICE     AND     DrilNQUENrr     PSrvENTION 

"Scr  307  (a)(1)  There  Is  herebv  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Tommlttee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'.fdvLsory  Committee  )  which  shall  consist  of 
15  members  appointed  by  the  President 

"1 2)  Members  shall  be  appointed  who 
have  special  kno'wledge  concerning  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency or  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Ju.?- 
tlce.  such  as  Juvenile  or  family  court  Jiidges 
probation,  correctional  or  law  enforcement 
personnel,  representatives  of  private  volvm- 
fary  organizations  and  community-based 
programs,  inrludlni;  vouth  workers  Involved 
with  alternative  youth  programs  and  per- 
sons with  special  training  or  experience  In 
addressing  the  problems  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, school  violence  and  vandalism,  and 
lear:ilng  disabilities 

"(3)  At  least  5  of  the  Individuals  ap- 
p<jlntel  as  members  of  the  Advls  >ry  Com- 
mittee shall  not  have  attained  24  years  of 
age  on  or  before  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment At  least  2  of  the  individuals  so  ap- 
pointed shall   have   been   or  shall   be    lat   the 


time  of  appointment)  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  contact  and  seek  regular 
Input  from  Juveniles  currently  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
"(4)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  members  appointed  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  No  full-time  ofBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Pederal  Government  may  t>e 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, nor  may  the  Chairman  be  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  local 
government 

"(b)(1)  Members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  for  terms  of  3  years  Of  the 
memt>ers  first  ap{>olnted.  5  shall  t>e  appointed 
for  terms  of  1  year.  8  »hall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  3  years  and  8  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  3  years,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment  Thereafter. 
the  term  of  each  member  shall  be  3  years 
The  Initial  appointment  of  members  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  effec- 
ll\e  date  of  this  section 

'■i3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  belort  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such  mem- 
ber was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term  The  Presi- 
dent shall  fill  a  vacancy  not  later  than  00 
days  after  such  vacancy  occurs  Members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  and  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  their  terma  un- 
til   their   successors   have    taken    offlce 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than 
quarterly  Ten  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  oinstltute  a  quorum 

""(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 
"(1)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis  Jiyderal  policies  regarding  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  and  ac- 
tivities affecting  Juvenile  Justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  conducted  or  assisted  by 
all  Federal  agencies. 

i3i  advise  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  particular  functions  or  aspecta  of  the 
work  of  the  Offlce. 

"i3)  advise  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  the  National  Institute  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
concerning  the  overall  policy  and  operations 
of  each  such  Institute  regarding  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  research, 
evaluations,  and  training  provided  by  each 
such  Institute;  and 

"(4)  make  refinements  In  recommended 
standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
which  have  been  reviewed  under  section  347. 
and  recommend  Federal.  State,  and  local 
action  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such 
standards  throughout  the  United  States 

"(e)  Beginning  In  1981.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  such  Interim  reports  af 
It  considers  advisable  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congresa 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year  Each 
such  report  shall  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  shall  contain 
such  findings  and  recommendations  ss  the 
Advisory  Committee  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate 

"(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
staff  personnel,  appointed  by  the  Chau-man 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  activities 
The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Committee  such 
Information  and  other  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  not  have  any  author- 
ity to  procure  any  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  any  personnel  under  section  3109 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  law 

■'(g)(1)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Advisory   Committee,   be  entitled  to  receive 
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compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  rate  specified  for  Grade  08-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  In  section  S333  of  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  including  travel  time 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
while  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence or  regular  places  of  business,  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  8703  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  for  persona  In  the  Pedersil  Oov- 
ernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(h)  To  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  this 
section,  there  la  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  IfiOO.OOO  for  e«ch  tUcal  year.". 

aiXOCATION 

8bc.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  section  aaa(a) 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  (43  O.S  C.  883a(a)  )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting ".  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands"  after  "Pacific 
Islands" 

■tan  FLam 

Sec  11  (a)(1)  Section  333(a)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (43  n.S.C.  6e33(a) )  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions" and  all  that  follows  through  "such 
plan  must "  Sknd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "applicable  to  a  3-year  period 
Such  plan  ahall  be  amended  annually  to  In- 
clude new  programs,  and  the  State  shall  sub- 
mit annual  performance  reports  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  ahall  describe  progress  In 
Implementing  programs  contained  in  the 
original  plan,  and  shall  describe  the  stattis 
of  compUsLhce  with  State  plan  requirements. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  preacrlbe,  such  plan 
shall". 

(3)  Section  333(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  use  M33(a)  13)  (A) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  IS",  and  by  striking  out 
"thirty-three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••S3". 

(3)  Section  aa3(a)(8)(B)  of  the  Juvenile 
Jiutlce  and  nellnquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  U.SC  6«33la)(3)  (B) )  Is  amended— 

<A)  by  inaertlng  "locally  elected  otBclals." 
after  "Include":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "special  education. '•  after 
"education. '•. 

(4)  Section  a33(a)(3)(E)  of  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  143  CBC  &633(a)  (3)(E))  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'one-third"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "one-fifth": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "twenty-six"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ••34^^; 

(C)  by  inserting  •'.  and"  after  "appoint- 
ment"; and 

(Di  by  striking  out  "'three  of  whom"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  of  whose  mem- 
bers". 

(8|  SecUon  233(a)  (3)  (P)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1874  (43  use  5633(a)(3)(F))  Is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "(U)  may  advise"  and 
sll  that  follows  through  "requested:"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)  shall  submit  to 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  at  least  an- 
nually recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  related  to  lu  functions.  Including 
Sute  compliance  with  the  requlremenu  of 
paragraph  (13)  (A)  and  paragraph  (13):"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (V)  shall  contact  and  seek  reg- 
ular input  from  Juveniles  currently  under 
ine^  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 

venn.  ^""^'f"  223'»"3) '»')(»")  Of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  PrevenUon 


Act  of  1974  (43  U.S.C.  6e33(a)  (3)  (F)  (111)  )  is 
simended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  333(a)(8)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(43  U.SC.  5633(a)(8)/  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  provide  for  (A)  an  analysis  of  Ju- 
venile crime  problems  and  Juvenile  justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  needs  within  the 
relevant  Jurisdiction,  a  description  of  the 
services  to  be  provided,  and  a  deacrlptlon  of 
performance  goals  and  priorities.  Including  a 
specific  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
programs  are  expected  to  meet  the  Identified 
juvenile  crime  problems  and  Juvenile  Justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  needs  of  the 
Jurisdiction,  (Bj  an  indication  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  programs  relate  to  other 
similar  Slate  or  local  programs  which  are 
intended  to  address  the  same  or  similar 
problems,  and  (Cj  a  plan  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  State  efforts  which  shall  coordinate 
all  State  juvenile  delinquency  programs  with 
respect  to  overall  policy  and  development  of 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  State  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  activities.  Includ- 
ing provision  for  regular  meetings  of  State 
officials  with  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion,". 

(8)  Section  333(ai(10)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    143   U.SC.   8e33ia)'(  10)  I    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "juvenile  detention 
and  correctional  facilities"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "confinement  in  secure  deten- 
tion facilities  and  secure  correctional  fa- 
cilities". 

iBi  by  striking  out  "and"  the  fifth  place 
It  appears  therein: 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "standards'  the  fol- 
lowing and  to  provide  programs  for 
Juveniles  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes,  particularly  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  sentencing  procedures, 
provide  resources  necessary  for  Informed  dis- 
positions, and  provide  for  effective  rehabili- 
tation '.  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph 

"'I J)  projects  designed  both  to  deter  In- 
volvement In  Illegal  activities  and  to  pro- 
mote Involvement  in  lawful  activities  on  the 
part  of  Juvenile  gangs  and  their  members: 

i9)  Section  323 la)  1 10)  (A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  I  42  use  56331  a)  (10)  I  A)  )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "education,  special  education,"", 
after   "home  programs  ' 

( 10)  Section  223(a)  1 10)  (E)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.SC  5633(8  1  1 10)  iE)  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "keep  delinquents  and  to  ". 
and  by  inserting  "delinquent  youth  and  " 
after  "encourage" 

(11)  Section  233(a)  (10)  (H)  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  use  5633(a)  (10)  (H)  I  Is 
amended  to  rei^  as  follows: 

"iHi  statewide  programs  through  the  use 
of  subsidies  or  other  financial  incentives  to 
units  of  local  government  designed  to — 

"(1)  remove  Juveniles  from  Jails  and  lock- 
ups for  adults, 

""(11)  replicate  Juvenile  programs  desig- 
nated as  exemplary  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice; 

"(111)  establish  and  adopt  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee standards  for  the  Improvement  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  within  the  State:   or 

"(Iv)  Increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  com- 
munity-based facilities  and  discourage  the 
use  of  secure  Incarceration  and  detention;" 

(12)  Section  223(a)  (10)  (I)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  6633(a)  ('lO)  (I))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"'il)  programs  designed  to  develop  and 
implement  projects  relating  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  learning  disabilities  Including 
on-the-job  training  programs  to  assist  law 
enforcement  and  juvenile  justice  personnel 
to  more  effectively  recognize  and  provide  for 
learning  disabled  and  other  handicapped  Ju- 
ve..ile8,  and  " 

(13)  Section  223(a)  (12)  (A)  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (42  V£C  5e33(  a)  ( 12(  ( A  j  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  offenses  which  do 
not  constitute  violations  of  valid  court 
orders"  after  "adulf  .   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Juvenile  detention 
or  correctional  facilities  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "secure  detention  facilities  or 
secure  correctional  facilities  " 

(14)  Section  223(a)  (16)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  as  so  redesignated  In  paragraph 
( 15)  ( A) .  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (12i(A) 
and  paragraph  (13i"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (12)(A),  paragraph  (13), 
and  paragraph  (14i":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semlcooln  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ",  except  thst 
such  reporting  requirements  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  State  which  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  other  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  which  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  In  paragraph  il2i(Ai  and 
paragraph  (13).  and  which  has  enacted 
legislation  which  conforms  to  such  require- 
ments and  which  contains  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Administrator,  sufficient  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  such  legislation 
will  be  administered  effectively". 

(15)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U  S  C  5633(a)  i ,  as  amended  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  — 

(Ai  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14) 
through  paragraph  (21  >  as  paragraph  (1&> 
through  paragraph  (22i,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  i  13  i  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provide  that,  beginning  after  the 
5-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  no  Juvenile  shall  be  detained 
or  confined  In  any  Jail  or  lockup  for  adults, 
except  that  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  which  (Ai  recognise  the 
special  needs  of  areas  characterised  by  low 
population  density  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tention of  Juveniles,  and  (B)  shall  permit 
the  temporary  detention  In  such  adult 
facilities  of  juveniles  accused  of  serious 
crimes  against  persons  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (13.  where  no  existing 
acceptable  alternative  placement  Is  avail- 
able.' .  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Such  plan  shall  be 
modified  by  the  State,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Amendments  of  1980.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (14i."'. 

(bi  Section  223 (cl  of  the  Juvenile  Jtistice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use   5633(c))   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Associate  Administrator.'": 

(2)  by  inaertlng  after  '"Juveniles'"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  through  removal  of  100  percent 
of  such  Juveniles  from  secure  correctional 
facilities":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Failure  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (14)  within  the  6-Tear  time  limita- 
tion shall  terminate  any  State's  ellglbllltv  for 
funding  under  this  subpart,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  (1)  the  State  is 
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In  ■ubctantl^  compU&nc*  with  luch  require- 
manta  through  tha  achievement  of  not  lesa 
than  7S  percent  removal  of  juvenllaa  rrom 
Jalla  and  lockups  (or  adulta.  and  (3)  the 
Stata  haa  made,  through  appropriate  execu- 
tlT*  or  laglalatlve  action,  an  unequivocal 
eommitnMnt  to  achieving  full  compliance 
within  a  reaaonable  time,  not  to  exceed  3 
additional  yean". 

(c)  Section  a33(dl  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce 
and  Dellnquenc;  Pravantlon  Act  of  197«  <43 
U  &C.  ft633(dl  )  la  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaerttng  "endeavor  to  after  "the 
Admlnlatrator  ahall": 

(3)  by  itrlklng  out  "public  and  private" 
and  all  that  followa  through  eectlon  334 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  local  public 
and  private  nonproflt  agcnclee  within  luch 
State  for  uaa  In  carrying  out  the  purpoaes  of 
aubaectlon  (a)(l3)(Ai.  eubaectlon  (a)  (13 1 
or  lubaactlon  (a)(14l  ", 

(3)  by  itrlklng  out  "endeavor  to  make  lurh 
reallocated  funda  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'make  funda  which  remain  available 
after  dlabureementa  are  made  by  the  Admln- 
latrator under  the  pieceding  eentence.  and 
any  other  unobligated  fundi". 

(4)  by  Itrlklng  out  "a  preferential"  and 
Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof    'an  equitable  , 

|9|  by  Itrlklng  out  "to  programs  In  non- 
partlclpatlng  States  under  section  334iai  i3i 
and". 

(6)  by  itrlklng  out    "substantial  or  '.   and 

(7)  by  Itrlklng  out  "lubsectlon  (ai  (  13)  (  A  i 
requirement"   and   all    that   followi   through 

"subaectlon  (c)  "and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"requirements  under  lubaectlon   (ai(l3)(A) 
and  lubaectlon   (aMi3)' 
srscuL  ucPH«sia  reiviw-nnN  and  tucatment 

PaOGBAMS 

8bc  13  (a)  Section  334(1)  (5)  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preventl..>n  Act 
of  1974  (43  use  S«34(a)  |5)  )  la  amended  to 
read   as   followa 

'"(8)  develop  statewide  programs  through 
the  use  of  subsidies  or  other  financial  Incen- 
tlvee  designed  to — 

•■(A)  remove  Juvenllea  from  Jails  and  lock- 
ups for  adulta. 

""(B)  replicate  Juvenile  programs  desig- 
nated aa  exemplary  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Juatlce.   or 

"(C)  establish  and  adopt,  baaed  upon  rec- 
onunendatloni  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
itandarda  for  the  Improvement  of  Juvenile 
Justice  within  the  State,  " 

lb)  Section  334(aMll|  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  use  5«34ia)ill))  Is  amended  by 
Inaertlng  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  "■,  Including  on-the-job 
training  programs  to  assist  law  enforcement 
pereonnel  and  juvenile  Juatlce  personnel  to 
more  effectively  recognize  and  provide  for 
learning  dlaabled  and  other  handicapped  Ju- 
veniles " 

(c)  Section  3a4(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5«34(a))  la  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  i  10)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (11)  thereof,  by  itrlklng 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "•;   and"';   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new   paragraph : 

"(13)  davelop  and  Implement  special  em- 
pbaals  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
relating  to  Juveniles  who  commit  aerloua 
crlmaa.", 

(d|  Sactloo  334  of  the  Juvenile  JusUce  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  M34)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"'(d)  Aaalstance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  on  an  equlUble 
basla  to  deal  with  dlaadvantaged  youth  In- 
cluding femalaa,  minority  youth,  and  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  or  phyalcallT 
bandlcappad  youtit. 


'  <e)  At  least  S  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  made  punuant 
to  this  section  shall  t>c  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  designed  to  addresa  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  problems  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency It)  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam, 
Atiiencan  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
I'acinc  Islands  and  the  eommonwealtb  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 
USX  OP  prin>a 
Sir  13  lai  Section  337  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1S74  143  Vf^C  M31)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
jection : 

'  (c)  P\inds  paid  pursuant  to  section  333 
(a)  I  10)  I D)  and  section  324(a)(7)  to  any 
public  or  private  agenry.  organization,  or  In- 
stitution or  to  any  Individual  (whether  di- 
rectly or  through  a  State  criminal  Justice 
rouncil  I  shall  not  t)e  vised  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service  advertLsement.  telegram, 
telephone  mmmunlcatlon  letter  printed  or 
written  matter  or  other  device.  Intended  or 
dealKned  tn  influence  a  Memt>er  of  the  Con- 
(Cresa  or  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
elected  omcial  to  favor  or  oppose  any  Acts, 
bills,  resohitlons  or  similar  legislation,  or 
any  referendum  Initiative  cnnatltutlonal 
amendment  or  any  similar  procedure  by  the 
ConKress  any  State  leglslatu,-e  any  local 
council  or  any  similar  governing  body,  ex- 
cept that  this  subaectlnn  shall  not  preclude 
such  funds  from  being  used  In  connection 
with  communlcatlnns  to  Federal  State,  or 
local  elected  olTlclala  upon  the  request  of 
such  oBlclals  through  proper  official  chan- 
t>els  pertaining  to  authorlratlon  appropria- 
tion or  o.erslght  mea.sures  directly  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  program  Involved  The 
Administrator  shall  talte  such  action  as  may 
b^  iif'  essary  to  ensure  that  no  funds  paid 
under  section  223i  a)  (  10  i  (  Di  or  section  334 
ia)(7)  are  used  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  any  manner  prohibited  In  this  subsection 

PAT  MINTS 

Sec  14  lai  Section  338  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974    (43   use    5«38i    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  sutwectlon  la)  and 
subsection  (bj  there<if  and  by  striking  out 
the  section  designation  preceding  subsec- 
tion (ai . 

(3)  by  redesignating  8ut>sectlon  ic) 
through  subsection  igi  as  subsection  (a) 
through    subsection     (ei      respectively,     and 

(J)  by  inserting  "Sec  228  tjefore  subsec- 
tion I  a  I .  as  so  redesignated  In  paragraph  i  3  > 

(b)  Section  228ie)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
so  redesignated  In  subsection  la).  is 
amended    ■ 

( 1  I  by  inserting  "subpart  II  of  "  after  ""ap- 
plicant under",  and 

(3i  by  striking  out  "under  section  334" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  an  equitable 
manner  to  States  which  have  compiled  with 
the  requirements  In  section  2a3ia  il3)(A) 
and  section  333(ai(13i.  under  section  234 
(ai  (8)'" 

OEalGNATIOM   OP  STATK   ACBNCIES 

Sic  15  Section  3«l  of  the  Juvenile  Jua- 
tlce and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(43  U  S  C  5871  I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

""CI  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  If  the  Administrator  determines,  In 
his  discretion,  that  sufflclent  funds  have  not 
t)een  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
activities  authorized  In  part  D  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1988.  then  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to — ■ 

"(I)  approve  any  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in- 
volved as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
supervising  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  submitted  under  aec- 
tlon  333;  and 


"(3)  eatabltah  appropriate  administrative 
and  supervisory  board  membership  requlre- 
menu  for  any  agency  designated  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1),  and  permit  the 
State  advisory  group  appointed  under  section 
333(al(3)  to  operate  as  the  supervisory 
tHJard  for  such  agency,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Governor  " 

AO>iii«ta"rmATivs  paovisiows 
8»c    18   Section  363  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and    Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of    1974 
(43    use     M73)    la    amended    to    read    ai 
followa: 

""APPUCAanJTT  op  oTHCB  AOMiNiarmATTvi 

paoviatONS 
■"S«c  383  (ai  The  administrative  pro- 
visions of  sections  803(ai,  SOSic).  803  804, 
803,  •08,  807,  810.  813.  813.  814(a).  813k). 
B17(a),  817(bl,  817(c).  SI8(al,  818(b).  and 
818id)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988  are  Incorporated  In 
this  Act  as  administrative  provisions  appli- 
cable to  this  Act  References  In  the  cited 
sections  avithorlrlng  action  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  Research 
and  Statistics  the  Admlnlstrat.ir  of  the 
Ijiw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  also  shall  be  construed  aa 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention to  perform   the  same  action 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Justice  Asslsunce. 
Research,  and  Statistics  shall  directly  pro- 
vide staff  support  to  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  In  the  same 
manner  as  It  Is  authorized  to  provide  staff 
support  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
I^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  Bureau  of 
Justice  .st8!i«tlcs  purstiant  to  section  801(b) 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Saft 
Streets  Act  of  1988 

«EPO«T    alCAROlNC    CONPINIMIfTT    OP 
JCVINIU3    IN    JAILS    POS    ADt'tTS 

S«c  17  IS,  The  Admlnlatrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  coat  and  Implications  of  any  require- 
ment added  to  the  Jvivenlle  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  which 
would  mandate  the  removal  of  Juvenllea 
from  adults  In  all   Jails  and  locltups 

lb)  The  report  required  in  subsection  (a) 
shall   Include — 

( 1 )  an  estimate  of  the  coats  likely  to  t>e 
Incurred  by  the  States  In  Implementing  the 
requirement   specified    in    subsection    lai, 

(3)  an  analrsls  of  the  experience  of  States 
which  currently  require  the  removal  of 
Juveniles  from  adulta  In  all  Jails  and 
lockups: 

(3  I  an  analrsli  of  pKiaslble  adverse  rami- 
fications which  may  result  from  such 
requirement  of  removal.  Including  an  anal- 
yali  of  whether  iuch  requirement  would 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  residential  capac- 
ity of  secure  detention  facilities  and  secure 
correctional  facilities  for  Juveniles  thus 
resulting  In  a  net  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  Juveniles  detained  or  confined 
In  such  facilities,  and 

i4i  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
or  administrative  action  aa  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate 

auNAWAT    AND    HOMILISS    TOtTTH 

Sic  18  (a)  The  heading  for  title  in  of 
the  Juvenile  JusUce  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  (43  use  6701  et  seq  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

TITLE   in— RUNAWAY   AND   HOMELESe 
YOUTH" 
(b)    SecUon   301    of   the   Juvenile    Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
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nsc    6701   note)    Is  amended   by  inaertlng 
■and  Homeless    after     Runaway 
Tc.  SecUon  311  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce  and 
Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of     1974     (43 
fSC  6711)  Is  amended — 
,1)    by   inserting      (a)"   after   the  section 

"r^^y^^lnaertlng  "equitably  among  the 
9(Aiea  baaed  upon  their  respective  popula- 
tions of  youth  under  IB  years  of  age  after 
"ihall  be  made". 

iSi    by    inserting    ".   »nd   i^olr   famlUea, 
»n.er  "homeleas  youth". 

i4)  by  inserting  after  "services"  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "OranU  also  may  be 
inade  for  provision  of  a  national  oonununl- 
cauona  system  for  the  purpoee  of  aaslatlng 
runaway  and  homeleas  youth  lu  conwnunl- 
caUng  with  their  families  and  with  service 
providers    .  and 

1 5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  iubaectlons 

■  lb)  The  Secretary  li  authorised  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  grants  to  runaway  tin- 
i«rs  »hlch  are  developing  in  cooperation 
»i:h  local  Juvenile  court  and  social  service 
agency  personnel  nr»odel  pngranis  designed 
lo  provide  aaslstance  to  Juvenlleo  who  ha.e 
repeatedly  left  and  remained  away  from 
their  homes  or  from  any  facilities  in  which 
they  have  t>e«n  placed  ab  the  result  of  an  ad- 
judication 

ici  The  Secretary  Is  aulhorllzed  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  to  local  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  center  personnel  and  co- 
ordinated networks  of  local  law  enforcemeiu 
social  service,  amd  welfare  per&oi.nel  to  as- 
sist such  personr.el  in  rpi^jgnlziiiK  and  pro- 
viding far  learning  disabled  and  other 
handicapped  Jvivenilee  "" 

idi.l)  Section  31i(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1J74  ,42  U  S  C  S'lSiai  )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  house'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of center  .  and  by  inserting  or  to  other 
homeless  Juveruiea"'  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof 

(3)  Section  313(bl  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
142   use    67l2ib))    IS   amended — 

A)    by  Striking  out   'hoase     each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  Ucu  thereof 
center  '.  ant* 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof  by  Insert- 
ing social  service  personnel,  and  welfare 
personnel  "  after  "peraonne!  " 

lei  Section  313  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
use  5713)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'•lOO.OOO"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
'1150000'"  and  by  striking  out  ""any  appli- 
cant whose  program  biidi-et  is  smaller  than 
1150  000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'orga- 
nizations which  have  a  demoiLstrated  experi- 
ence In  the  provision  i>f  sTvlce  to  runaway 
snd  home'es-.  vou'h  anrt  their  families" 

ff)  Section  318  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  8718)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"houses"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"centers' 

TtCHWICAL  AWD  COWrOkMIIVG  AMEKOMIKTS 

Sic  19  (al  Section  103(8)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  use  8803 (5))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  101(b)"  *nd  all  that 
follows  through  "amended"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  201(c)" 

'b)(n  Section  301  (c)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (43  use   seiKc))  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out   "Associate";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof 

(3)  Section  201  (d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  6611  (dM  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Aaaoclate  "  each  place  It  appears  therein. 


(3)  Section  301(e)  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  6611(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate'  each  place  It  appears  therein, 
and  by  striking  out  "Office"  the  last  place  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'office'" 

(4)  Section  301(f)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Protection  Act  of  19'i4  (43 
use.  5811(f))    Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Associate  " 

(c)(1)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1874 
143  use  6613(c))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate" 

i2  Section  303id)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  8613(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"title  I"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title 
6"" 

(d)(1)  Section  304fd)(l)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5614(d)(1))  19  amended  by 
striking  out  "Associate" 

(2)  Section  204(g)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5614(gi  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  Administration"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Office" 

i3i  Section  204 M)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  42 
use  5'il4(i))  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate" 

(4)  Section  204(k)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Dellnauency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5614  (k  I)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
■Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services  " 

i5i  Section  204(1)  ill  of  the  Juvenile 
Jvistice  a:;d  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  i42  use  5614ilMli)  15  amended  by 
striking  out    "Associate  " 

(e)  Section  205  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5615)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'.Associate'     each    place    It    appears    therein 

(f)(li  Section  206ia)(l)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  at  a  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use    6616(a)(1))   is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  Education  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  .Services": 

iBi  by  strllftnp  out  "the  Commissioner  of 
the  Office  of  Education"; 

(Ci  by  inserting  "the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research  and 
Statistics  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration."  after 
•  designees   " 

iDi  by  striking  out  "Associate"  each  place 
It  appears  therein;  and 

lE)  by  Inserting  "the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  '  after  "Pre- 
vention  '  the  last  place  it  appears  therein 

i2)  Section  206ibi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
CSC  56161  bi  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Associate' 

(3)  Section  206 1  e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5616ie)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out   "Associate" 

(gill  I  Section  223(B)  (II  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
.974  (42  use   5633(ai(l)i  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  "planning  agency" 
and  insertlnp  in  lieu  thereof  "criminal 
Justice  council",    and 

(B)  by  striking  otit  "section  203  of  such 
title  I"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 4021  bill)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968" 

i2)  Section  223(aii2)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633(ai(2i)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "planning  agency"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "criminal  Justice  coun- 
cil ' 


(3)  Section  223(a(i3)(A)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use  5633iai  (3)  I  A)  I  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  Juvenile  '  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof     Juvenile" 

1 4)  Section  223(ai(3i(Fi  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U  S  C  5633(a)  (3)  (F)  )  is  amended— 

lAi    in  clause   d)    thereof,  by  striking  out 
plant. mt;    agencv'     and    inserting    In    lieu 
thereof     criminal  Justice  council'  , 

iBj   in  clause  (111)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
plannir,g    agency  "    and    all     that    follows 
through     as  amended  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "criminal   Justice   council    ,    and 

iC;   m  clause  ilvj   thereof — 

111  by  striking  out  "planning  agency  and 
ret;iuiu.l  planning  unit  supervisory"  and  In- 
serlin;,'  In  lieu  thereof  "criminal  justice  coun- 
cil and  local  criminal  Justice  advisory  ".  and 

111)    b;.    Eirlking  cut   '  tccilon   261  ib.    and 
section  t02ibi  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
section  1002' 

I  5  '  Section  223(a)  ( II )  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice ai'id  DeUnquericv  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
1 42  use  6633(a)  1 11)  Is  tunended  by  sink- 
ing out  "provides  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "provide" 

■  61  Section  233iai  1 12i  iB)  of  the  Juvenile 
Jus* ice  and  I>ellnquoncy  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  i42  use  5633(811 12)  iBi  1  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Associate  " 

(7)  Section  223(ai(15i  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  as  so  redesignated  in  section  11  (a  i  i  16) 
lA).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Associate". 
8i  Section  223i'ai  .  18' I  A  of  the  Juvenile 
Justic  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  us  so  redesignated  m  section  llia)(15i 
(A).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  the 
first  place  it  appears  the.'eln  and  Inserting 
m  lieu   thereof  "of". 

(9)  Section  223iB)(21i  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  as  so  redesignated  in  section  11(a)  (15) 
(A).  IS  amended— 

(A)  b;-  striking  out  '  planning  agency"  and 
msertlnt  In  lieu  thereof  "criminal  Justice 
council"; 

iBi  by  striking  out  '"then"  and  Inserting 
in  Hen  thereof  "than",  and 

iC'    by  striking  out  "Associate" 

(lOi  Section  223.B)i22i  of  the  J'_venlie 
Jus'ice  and  Del'nquer.cy  Prevention  Act  of 
1971,  as  so  redesignated  Iti  section  ;:  aidS) 
I  A),  IS  amended  b>  striking  out  "Associate" 

(III  Section  223i8!  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
42  use  5633 (at  ,  as  amended  In  section 
llia)(15i(Bi,  Is  further  amended  (in  the 
sentence  preceding  the  last  sentence  thereof) 
by  striking  out  "303^  a,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  403' 

(12)  Section  223(bi  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
1 42  use  56331  b)  I  I?  amended  by  striking 
out  "platjnlng  agencv"  and  in-sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "criminal  Justice  council" 

(13)  Section  223(di  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce 
and  De'.lnouency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5633(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'sections  509.  510.  and  511"  and  inserting  In 
lieu    thereof    "  section^    803     804     and    805" 

(h)  Section  224(Bi  (61  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5634 1  a)  (6)1  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner  '  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary"". 

ih  Section  228(ei  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  .Act  of  1974  as 
so  redesignated  In  section  lliai.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  509"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  803" 

(J)(l)  Section  241  lb)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  5651(b)  1  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Associate  "  each  place  it  appears  therein 

(2)  Section  241  ici  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (43 
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use  5851  (en  Is  tnnendfd  by  striking  out 
'■N»tlon»l  InsHtiitr  ii(  Law  Enforrfmrn*  uritl 
Criminal  JMstlrp  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "National  Institute  oT  Justice" 

(k)   Section  244. 3i    nf  the  Juvenile  Justice 

and  Delinquency   Prevention  Act  of   1974    (42 

use     5654i3ii    Is  amended    bv   striking   out 

sections  249    :25i)    RiiCl  I'M  '  and  Inserting  In 

lieu  thereof    sections  248   J4'.i.  Rnd  2^0 

(ll  Section  245  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U  S  C 
5055)  li  Bnienclid  by  striking  out  "Associate  ' 
im)  Section  246  o;  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dellnquencv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  i42 
use  5656)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "As- 
sociate" each  place  It  appears  therein 

ni  Section  24fl  a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  DeMnquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  sesaiai)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate  '  each  place  It  appears  therein 

I  (  )  Section  249  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5860)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Aw.oclate" 

I  p)  ( 1 )  Section  250(8)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Dellnqtiemy  PrevenMnn  Act  of  1974 
(42  use  56fi:(an  is  amended  bv  striking- 
out  Associate"  each  place  1*  appears  therein 
2)  Section  250(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
ar.d  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5661(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Asjoclate  '  each  place  It  appours  therein 

(31  Section  250(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Art  of  1974  (42 
use  5691  (CI)  Is  amended  bv  striking  ou' 
"•ectlon  5703(b)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   section  5703  ■ 

The  motion  was  agrpfd  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  or(ipred  to  bo  rpnd 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  An  act  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quenrv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  bill  'HR  6704'  was 
laid  on  the  table 

APeOINfMENT         r    C-.'NrEStrs     ON     S       2««I 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  Insist  upon  its  amendment.s 
to  the  St^nate  bill  'S  2441  '  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from  North 
Carolina''  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees 
Messrs  Perkins.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Corrad^.  Kildee.  Stack,  Wii.- 
tiAMs  of  Montana,  Ashbrook.  Coleman, 
and  CkxiDLiNO. 


tion  of  appropriations  for  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes  to  correct  punctua- 
tion and  spelling,  to  correct  section 
numbers  and  references,  and  to  make 
any  other  technical  and  conforming 
changes  nece.ssary  to  reflect  actions  of 
the  Hou.se  on  the  bill.  H  R    6704 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENKRAL  LEAVE 


DIRECTING  CI.ERK  TO  MAKE  COR- 
RECTIONS AND  TECHNICAL  AND 
CONFXDRMINQ  CHANGES  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S    2441 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tJiat 
the  Clerk  be  directed  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senat*  bill  rS  2441  (  to  amend  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Dellnquencv  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  authorlza- 


Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  H  R  6704,  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER     TO 
DECL.ARF  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sjjeaker  be 
authorized  to  declare  a  recess  today  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  such  recess 
to  extend  nm  beyond  2  p  m 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  k-entleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


INLAND  NAVIOAl  lONAL  RULES  ACT 
OV  1980 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  . 
desk  the  bill  HR  6671 1  to  unify  the 
rules  for  preventing  collisions  on  the 
inland  waters  of  th*-  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  concur  m  Senate  amend- 
ments No  1  through  at^.d  including  No 
69  and  disagree  with  Senate  amendment 
No    70 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The    Clerk    read    the    Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows 

Page  3.  line  14.  strike  out  "or  whistles" 

Pajie     a.     line     17.     after     -light"     In8«rt 
shape  " 

Page  8.  line   13    strike  out    'shall" 

Page   5.   line   13,   after  "buf  Insert  "are" 

Pago  8.  line  13.  strike  'be' 

Pa((e    5,    line    33.    a/ter      operations:"    In- 
'■'■•■■      and" 

Page    «     line    17    strike   out    "River  "   and 
Insert.  "River.  " 

Page  8.  line  24.  strlka  out  'Lock-  and  In- 
sert "Lock." 

Page  7,  line  8   strike  out  "Boundary  "  and 
Insert  "Boundary;" 

Page    7     line     12     after    "waters.  "    Insert 
"and  ' 

Page   7    line    18.   strike   out   "States,"   and 
Insert  "States  " 

Page  9.  line  12.  after  "radar    "  Insert  "and" 

Page    10,    line    7.    after     "change    '    insert 
"and" 

Pago  n    line  24   strike  o\it  ""etTect  safe  pas- 
sage ■•  and  Insert  "'permit  safe  passing"' 

Page    13     line   34.   after   "leeward."   Insert 
"and"" 

Page    17.    line    13.    after    "flihtng.""    Insert 

"and"" 

Pace   17.  line   18.  after  "maneuver,"  Insert 
"and"' 


Page  17.  line  18.  after  maneuver."  insert 
"and"' 

Page  18,  line  26,  after  "ken,"  Insert  ""and" 

Page  21  strike  out  lines  13  and  19,  inclu- 
sUe    and  Insert 

iRi  -Spei  !sl  nasMng  'iclit "  means  a  yellow 
light  flashing  at  regvilar  Intervals  at  a  fre- 
quency of  50  to  70  flashes  per  mlntite.  placed 
as  f.'»r  forward  and  as  nearly  as  practicable 
on  the  fore  and  aft  centerilne  c.f  the  low 
and  showing  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc 
of  the  horizon  of  not  leas  than  180  degrees 
nor  nvre  than  225  degrees  and  so  fixed  as  to 
show  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  at)eani 
and  no  mor»>  than  22  5  degrees  abaft  ths 
beam  on  either  .side  of  the  vessel 

Page  23.  line   15.  after  "sidelights.     Insert 
and  ' 
I'age  23    line   16.  strike  out  ""st«rnilght." 
and  Insert  "sternilght   " 
Page  24.  line  17,  after  "sternilght, •'  inaert 
and"". 

Page  35,  line  7,  after  •'sideiighU,"  Instrt 
and  ■ 
Page  25.  line  15.  after  "sternilght."  Insert 
"and" 

Page  25    line  22.  strike  out   "light  "   and 
Insert    "light,   and" 

Page  27,  line  3.  after  "sidelights,""  Insert 
"and"' 

Page  27,  line  17.  after    "sidelights  ""  Insert 
and' 
Pagw   28.   line   8,   strike   out   "'seven"   and 
Insert  ""7  " 
Page  29   line  13   after  "so,"  insert  "and" 
Page  30   line  2   after  "gear    "  Insert    "and" 
Page  30.  line   19,  after  "seen,"'  and  inaert 
and"" 

Page    31      line    9,    after    "(b)(1)."    ms«rt 
and" 
Page  32.   line   3.  after  ""pass. "   and   Insert 
"and" 

Page  33.  line  16.  after  •"sternilght."  Insert 
and' 
Page  34.  line  6.  after  "ball;""  Inaert  •"and" 
Page  34    line  19   after  "iine    '  In.sert    "and" 
Page    3'     lln">   6    s*rlie   out    ""signals     and 
Insert    "lights  and  shapes" 

Page  35.  line  31.  strike  out  "one"  and 
Insert  "I "" 

Page  35.  line  34.  strike  out  "four""  and  In- 
sert "4"" 

Page  35.  line  24,  strike  out  •"six"  and  In- 
sert   "6" 

Page  37,  line  19,  strike  out  "one  "  and  In- 
sert ""1"" 

Page  37  line  30.  after  '"second.""  insert 
"and" 

T'age  3fl  lines  1  and  3  strike  out  ""another 
In  a  narrow  channel  or  fairway  "  and  Insert 
"another  "" 

Page  38.  iine  4,  strike  out  "shall  in  com- 
pliance with  R\ile  9(e)"  and  insert  "power- 
driven  vessel  shall"". 

Pa^e  38    line  8    after  "side'"  Insert     and 
Page   38    line   10    strike  out   "when  acting 
In  u-cordance  with  Rule  9'e)"' 

Page  39.  line  11.  strike  out  ""need  not  "  and 
Insert     Is  not  obliged  to' 

Page  39  line  13  strike  out  "Rule"  and  In- 
sert   "Rule   but  may  do  so  ". 

Page  39  line  31.  strike  out*  "two"  and  Insert 
"3" 

Page  40.  line  1  strike  out  "two"'  and  insert 
"3" 

Page  40  line  3,  ttrlke  out  "two'"  and  Insert 
"3"" 

Page  40  line  9  strike  out  "two""  and  Insert 
""3" 

Page  40.  line  13  strike  out  "two"  and  Insert 
"3"" 

Page  40.  line  33.  strike  out  "one"  and  In- 
sert "1". 

Page  40.  line  33,  strike  out  -nve'  and  Inaert 
"5" 

Page  41.  line  1,  strike  out  "five"  and  Insert 
•  5" 

Page  41,  line  18,  strike  out  "two""  and  In- 
sert ■•2". 
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Page  43,  line  13,  strike  out  "four"  and  In- 
sert ""4". 

Page  43,  line  18,  strike  out  ""four""  and  In- 
sert ""4"'. 

Page  43.  line  33  after  exempt  "  Insert 
"and". 

Page  44.  line  4,  strike  out  "nine"  and  In- 
sert "'9". 

Page  44  strike  out  lines  6  to  34.  Inclusive, 
and  insert: 

(V)  the  restructuring  or  repositioning  of 
all  lights  to  meet  the  prescriptions  of  An- 
nex I  to  the.se  Rule'  until  9  sears  after  the 
effective  date  of  these  Rules: 

(vl)  Power-driven  vessels  of  13  meters  or 
more  but  less  tlian  30  meters  In  length  are 
permanently  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
Rule  33(a)(1)  and  33(a)  dv)  provided  that, 
in  place  of  these  lights  the  vessel  exhlbiu 
a  while  light  alt  visible  all  round  the  horl- 
lon.  and 

(vlli  the  requirements  for  sound  signal 
appliances  prescribed  In  Annex  III  to  these 
Rules,  until  9  years  after  the  eftectlve  date 
of  these  Rules. 

Page  46.  line  34,  strike  out  "twenty-one" 
and  insert  '"31". 

Page  48,  line  15,  strike  out  "five"  and 
insert  "6"'. 

Page  49.  line  10,  strike  out  "twelve""  and 
Insert  "13"" 

Pag©  50  in  the  top  table  on  the  page. 
Insert     1945 :"  before  "Dec.  3". 

Page  51,  In  the  table,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 


"1928:   May  17 

-       800 

45 

692" 

and  Insert: 

1928 

May  17 

May  17.. 

600 

801 

45 

45 

592 
6S3 

Page  61.  below  the  table  Insert: 
Sic  9  Section  2iC)  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1895  (28  Stat  672).  as  amended 
(33  use  151 1,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
vkords  the  Canal  Zone.". 
Page  61  below  the  tab'e.  Insert: 
Sec  10  Section  2(3l  of  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1927  (44  Stat  1424»  Is  amended  as  follows: 
'  (3)  The  term  employee  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  maritime  emplovTnent,  In- 
cluding any  longshoreman  or  other  person 
engaged  in  longshorlng  operations,  and  any 
harborworker  Including  a  ship  repairman 
shipbuilder  and  ship-breaker  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  (Ai  any  ship  repairman 
shipbuilder,  or  ship-breaker  engaged  in  con- 
struction repair,  or  dismantling  of  any 
barge  or  other  vessel  which  is  not  self- 
propelled,  or  any  small  vessel  under  sixteen 
hundred  tons  gross,  while  upon  any  pier, 
wharf  building  way.  marine  railway,  grav- 
ing dock  shop  or  any  other  facility  or  area 
over  land  cu.stomarlly  used  in  ship  repair- 
ing shinbullding  or  ship-breaking  If  such 
ship  repairman  shipbuilder  or  ship-breaker 
Is  subject  to  coverage  under  a  state  workers' 
compensation  law.  (B)  a  master  or  member 
of  a  crew  of  any  vessel  or  (Cl  any  person 
engaged  bv  the  master  to  load  or  unload  or 
repair  any  small  veasel  under  eighteen  tons 
net  •" 

Mr  BIAGGI  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Tliere  W"as  no  objection 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  H  R  6671 
Is  a  bill  that  will  unify  the  rules  to  pre- 
vent collisions  of  vessels  on  our  Inland 
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waters.  It  replaces  three  existing  sets  of 
statutory  rules  that  are  now  applicable 
to  various  parts  of  those  waters.  In  addi- 
tion to  unifying  the  nautical  rules  of  the 
road,  the  bill  will  conform  them  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  international 
rules  which  were  adopted  in  the  95th 
Congress.  The  result  will  be  a  general 
simplification  and  unification  of  the 
nautical  rules  of  the  road. 

H.R.  6671  is  a  noncontroversial  bill.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  23, 
1980 — and  by  the  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments, on  September  30,  1980.  Almost 
all  of  the  Senate  amendments  are  tech- 
nical, conforming,  and  clarifying  in 
nature. 

We  have  no  objection  to  these  Senate 
amendments  and  believe  they  will  im- 
prove the  bill. 

The  final  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate,  however,  is  not  related  to  the 
rules  for  preventing  collisions  between 
vessels.  Nor  was  it  a  subject  of  consulta- 
tion between  our  respective  cognizant 
committees  as  the  other  Senate  amend- 
ments were.  This  amendment.  No  70, 
amends  the  Longshoreman's  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  by  redefin- 
ing the  term  "employee"  in  that  statute. 
I  understand  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  remove  some 
30,000  shipyard  workers  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  Longshoreman's  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act.  They  would 
instead  be  covered  under  State  work- 
mans  compensation  laws.  This  amend- 
ment was  not  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  H.R.  6671. 

Senate  amendment  No.  70  refers  to  a 
subject  that  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee 
nor  the  full  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  We  have  not  held  hear- 
ings on  it  and  have  received  only  minimal 
information  concerning  it.  I  am,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  in 
detail. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the 
ramifications  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
70,  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  substantive 
amendment  that  will  affect  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  a  considerable  number 
of  shipyard  workers  and  their  families. 
I  am  also  aware  that  the  maritime  labor 
unions  are  united  in  their  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  their  position  that 
the  whole  Longshoreman's  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  should  be 
looked  at — rather  than  singling  out  one 
aspect  alone  for  amendment.  They — and 
I — believe  that  an  amendment  as  im- 
portant as  this  should  not  be  adopted 
without  hearings  at  which  all  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views. 

The  position  taken  by  organized  labor 
on  this  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be 
reasonable.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor— which  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject — plans  hearings  d"'.ring  the  next 
Congress  on  the  Longshoreman's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  and 
will  address  this  problem  during  those 
hearings.  In  my  opinion,  the  proper 
course  of  action  for  us  is  to  reject  this 
amendment  at  this  time — with  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  recede  from 


the  amendment  and  allow  this  important 
bill  to  become  law. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  consider  H.R.  6671,  the  Inland 
Navigational  Rules  Act  of  1980,  which 
would  imify  the  rules  for  preventing  col- 
lision on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  will  repeal  the  three  ex- 
isting sets  of  inland  navigational  niles 
and  replace  them  with  a  unified  set  of 
rules  that  would  govern  the  conduct  of 
vessels  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  that  would  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  international  rules 
of  the  road.  I  must  note,  however,  that 
throughout  my  home  State  of  Alaska. 
the  international  rules  will  apply  because 
no  navigational  demarcation  line  exists 
separating  Inland  from  International 
waters. 

We  in  the  House  passed  this  bill  earlier 
this  year  and  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
6671  with  several  amendments.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  amendments  are  Intended 
to  technically  Improve  and  perfect  the 
bill.  In  addition,  an  smiendment  has 
been  added  which  would  remove  small 
shoreside  shipyard  facilities  from  the 
scope  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  address  the 
high  cost  of  worker  compensation  insur- 
ance and  originated  as  part  of  a  general 
effort  to  revise  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
through  other  legislation  Introduced  In 
this  Congress.  I  understand  that  al- 
though this  amendment  may  t>e  deleted 
from  H.R.  6671  without  consideration  of 
its  merits,  this  and  other  problem  areas 
associated  with  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  will 
be  addressed  in  the  next  Congress  In  a 
comprehensive  manner 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
6671  as  we  consider  It  today  This  unifi- 
cation of  the  inland  rules  into  one  uni- 
form system  will  work  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential confusion  among  the  rules,  re- 
duce the  danger  of  collision  and  result- 
ing environmental  damage  In  our  in- 
creasingly congested  waterways  and 
serve  to  greatly  facilitate  the  commerce 
of  this  Nation.* 

•  Mrs  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to 
vote  w:i,h  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  in  favor 
of  H.R.  6671 — without  the  Senate 
amendment  that  modified  the  Longshore 
Act  I  do  this  for  two  reasons  First,  this 
is  a  nongermane  "rider"  which  was 
added  by  the  Senate  and.  second,  no  sub- 
stantive hearings  have  been  held  in 
either  body  on  this  proposal. 

I  do.  however,  feel  there  is  merit  to  the 
problem  the  Danforth  amendment  at- 
tempts to  address.  I  have  heard  frown 
numerous  constituents  in  the  shipping, 
shipbuilding,  and  admiralty  law  commu- 
nities who  tell  me  that  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Longshore  Act  are  con- 
fusing and  have  caused  some  shipyards 
and  offshore  service  industries  to  be  vir- 
tually uninsurable.  The  purpose  of  the 
Longshore  Act  is  commendable.  We  must 
have  a  systematic  approach  to  fairly, 
reasonably  and  swiftly  provide  benefits 
for  workers  in  maritime  related  field  who 
are  injured  in  the  course  and  scope  of 
their    employment.    But    in    the    1972 
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amendments  Congress  extended  cover- 
age of  the  LonKshore  Act  from  the  win- 
ters edge  to  ureas  adjoining  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  State.-. 

The  result  of  this  expansion  has  been 
considerable  confusion  Not  only  are 
shipyard  workers  who  never  set  foot 
aboard  a  vessel  now  covered  by  the  act 
but  so  are  emiiloyees  of  oil  re.Tncrifs. 
chemical  planus,  paper  and  steel  mills 
and  many  other  heavy  industries  Uuit 
operate  along  navigable  waters  Quite 
arguably  the  workers  m  these  industries 
should  be  covered  by  State  worker  com- 
pensation laws  as  they  were  prior  to  the 
1972  amendment-s 

As  It  stands  now,  the  Longshore  Act  is 
unworkable  as  an  insurance  program. 
Because  of  Its  open-ended  annual  esca- 
lation of  benefits,  benefits  are  unpredict- 
able and.  from  an  insurance  standpoint 
uninsurable  The  act  ha.s  been  converted 
from  a  wage  replacement  protjram  into 
a  life  Insurance  program  by  extension  of 
death  benefits  in  certain  cases  to  de- 
pendents even  when  the  death  of  the 
employee  is  unrelated  to  the  industrial 
accident.  Finally,  the  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  by  the  Office  of 
Workers'  Compen.'^ation  Programs  and 
BenetUs  Review  Board  has  been  alleged 
to  be  "biased"  and  "nonuniform." 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whose  worker  compen- 
sation programs  full  withm  the  param- 
eters of  the  Long.shore  Act.  desperately 
want  out  and  the  DC  Council  has 
passed  legislation  to  establish  its  own 
worker  compen.satlon  procram 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
make  review  and  modification  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harborworkers' 
Compensation  Act  one  of  lis  top  prior- 
ities m  the  97th  Congress  Too  many 
l.cjple  have  complained  about  the  act 
and  I  have  heard  too  many  disturbing 
stories  about  its  application  and  admin- 
istration to  think  that  it  is  without  fault. 
I  also  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
thcxse  labor  unions  and  other  assocla- 
tion.s  that  represent  the  men  and  women 
covered  by  the  act  come  forward  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  hearings  and  provide 
viable  solutions  to  very  resU  problems. 
Although  there  have  been  oversight 
hearings  in  the  past,  now  is  the  time  for 
maior  review  We  mu.- 1  act  now  in  order 
to  ^ave  a  well-intentioned  program  from 
•elf-destruction 

I  urge  pa.s.sac.e  of  H  R  6671  without 
the  longshore  amendment,  but  I  also 
urge  studied  consideration  of  revisions  of 
the  act  earlv  next  year  • 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  initial  requevt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BIAGOI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
davs  with.n  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  HR  6671.  the  legislation  just 
considered 


The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman  irom  New- 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPE.AKER  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
t.Monty  Kranted  to  the  Surnker  earlier 
tcxlay.  the  House  will  be  m  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p  m  The  bells  will  be  rung 
15  minutes  before  the  time  we  will  come 
into  order 

Accordingly  at  12  o'clo<-k  and  15  min- 
utes pm.i  the  Hou.se  sto<jd  m  recess  until 
2  p.m 


1400 
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The  rere.ss  having  expired  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore    .Mr   Rustenkow  ski  '  at  2  p  m. 


PROVIDING  FXDR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  7548  FARM  CREDIT  ACT 
A.MENDMENTS  OF  1980 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  SiM>aker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Cimmittee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  792  and  nsk  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

n    Rrs    792 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  ^he  'Onslderatlon  of  the  bill  iHR 
7548)  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Art  of  1971 
to  permit  Farm  Credit  .Sv.^tem  institutions 
to  improve  their  services  to  borrowers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Chairman  ai  d  ranklni?  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aijrlcultvire 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  now  printed  In  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
said  sutkstltute  shall  b«  corisldered  for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  bv  sections 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  anv  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  Hoise  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions  After  the  pa.'-sage 
of  H  R  7548  t^e  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS  1465)  and  it  shall  then 
be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  lii  H  R  7548  as  passed 
by  tbe  House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
UtKRRK-   Ls  recognised  for  1  hour 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  u'.uai  3,j  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fro.Ti  .Maryland  'Mr.  Bacman'  tor  pur- 
poses of  deoate  Pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  mriv  consume 

Mr,  Speaker.  House  Ke  nUition  792  is 
the:  rule  providing  for  the  coii'^ideration 
of  the  bill.  H  R  7548.  the  Farm  Credit 
.Act  .Amcndment.s  of  1980  It  is  a  com- 
pletely open  rule  and  there  are  no  waiver 
of  i)Oints  of  order  'Die  rule  provides  for 
2  hours  of  debate  and  also  makes  in 
order  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  that  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture,  as  an 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment .After  pa.ssage  of  HR  7548.  the 
Committee  on  .Ag-iculture  shall  be  dis- 
charged Irom  further  consideration  of 
S  1465.  the  Senate  conipfimon  bill  and 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  ins.Tt  the  House- 
pa&sed  language  of  the  Farm  Credit  .Act 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
credit  crunch  which  the  Nation's  farmers 
are  experiencing  This  bill  is  designed  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  farm  cedit 
system  mstitutinns  to  provide  more  flex- 
ible services  and  financing  arrangements 
and  to  enhance  the  credit  oj)iort unities 
of  the  agricultural  and  aquatic  bor- 
rowers. 

The  bill  liberalizes  the  mortgage  credit 
authority  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
young  and  low  equity  farmers,  i  ermits 
rural  co-ops  to  remain  clinble  for  system 
flnancng  and  extends  credit  for  process- 
ing and  marketing  activities  by  farmers 
and  fishermen 

Mr  Streaker,  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes banks  for  cooi>eratives  to  fi- 
nance transactions  for  the  exportation 
or  importation  of  agricultural  and  aqua- 
tic products  by  U  S  cooperatives  with 
other  flnanctal-type  services  to  enable 
them  to  participate  effectivelv  in  inter- 
national markets  for  agricultural  and 
aquatic  products  There  is  some  contro- 
versy over  the  scope  of  and  need  for  this 
authority  1  am  sure  this  issue  will  be 
thoroughly  debated  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered under  this  open  rule  and  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  Will  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R.  7548  is  the  product 
of  over  1  year's  work  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  that  committee  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Resolution 
792  so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  this  legislat  on  which  is 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  describing  the  rule  we  have  before  us 

House  Resolution  792  makes  in  order 
for  consideration  by  the  House  the  bill 
H  R  7548.  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980  H  R.  7548  which  was  re- 
ported unan  mouslv  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  amends  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971.  the  .statute  under  which 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  operate.  The  pur- 


pose of  the  amendments  made  by  H  R. 
7548  is  to  provide  the  institutions  of  the 
svstem  with  additional  or  revised  au- 
thorities to  enable  them  better  to  serve 
the  credit  and  related  financial  needs  of 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  commercial 
fishermen. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill  Is 
es.sentlal  for  the  American  farmer  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  short-term 
loaivs  to  help  him.  make  it  through  this 
d.lflrult  period  of  recession  and  run- 
away inflation  The  debt-to-income  ratio 
of  tiie  American  farmer  is  the  highest 
!t  has  been  since  the  Great  Depression 
and  their  liquidity  ratio  is  lower  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  While  this  indi- 
cates the  need  for  more  short-term  bor- 
rowing mon  commercial  banks  are  al- 
ready overextended  on  farm  loans.  Since 
1970  farm  credit  extensions  have  in- 
creased more  than  400  percent  while 
other  pr.vate  sector  borrowing  has  only 
gone  up  150  percent  Most  larmers  in 
this  country  must  depend  upon  credit 
and  without  it  they  will  be  forced  out  of 
basiness. 

1  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
th.s  piece  of  legislation  because  it  will 
not  result  m  any  additional  costs  to  the 
taxpayer,  which,  for  this  Congress,  is 
a  verv  rare  bird  indeed  The  capital 
needed  to  establish  the  lastitutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  was  provided 
largelv  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
the  institutions  of  the  System  repaid  the 
last  of  this  Government  seed  money  in 
1968  The  System  is  now  capitalized  ex- 
clusively by  Its  farmer-members.  _ 

Due  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
bill  I  will  have  to  leave  a  full  discussion 
of  lis  provisions  to  the  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  But  I  would  like 
to  note  several  provisions,  one  of  which 
is  the  clarification  of  the  authority  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions  to  pro- 
vide financial  service.s  to  commercial 
fishermen  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  ha-s  given  the 
American  fisherman  the  recoj,mition  he 
deserves  as  an  integral  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Nation's  food  needs. 

I  would  also  like  my  colleagues  to  note 
that  the  regulations  which  will  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, Implementing  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  access  of  other 
financial  institutions  to  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  bank  discount  pro- 
gram, will  be  subject  to  a  two  House 
legislative  veto.  Such  legislative  over- 
sight exercised  by  means  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto  w  11  hopefully  insure  that  the 
discount  privileze  will  be  reasonably  and 
uniformly  extended  to  those  financial 
institutions  that  are  making  agricultural 
loans  and  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  other  sources  of  funds  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  credit  to  serve  agri- 
cultural and  aquatic  borrower's  needs. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  passage  of  H.R.  7548.  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  MILNER  DAM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  'S.  1828 1  to  exempt  the 
Milner  Dam  from  certain  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  1 16  US  C,  807 ' , 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  riuhl  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  allow  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  to  explain 
what  IS  happening  here. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
lea:;ue 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
concerns  the  existing  Milner  Dam  proj- 
ect on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  Owners 
of  that  project  contemplate  additions 
and  modifications  to  these  facilities  to 
generate  electricity  to  be  sold  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co,  Such  a  project  required 
a  license  ussued  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  by  the  Federal  Energy-  Regu- 
laton'  Commi-ssion,  This  would  bring 
into  effect  section  14  of  part  1  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  which  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  such 
facilities  upon  the  expiration  of  the  li- 
cense. The  application  of  this  particular 
section  to  the  existing  facilities  is  of  suf- 
flr.ent  concern  to  the  project's  owners 
that  they  are  prepared  to  forsake  this 
promising  opportunity  to  develop  this 
hydroelectric  project  unless  a  limited  ex- 
emption is  provided. 

S,  1828.  as  amended  by  our  committee. 
provides  the  project  spon.sors  with  a 
limited  exemption  for  the  existing  facili- 
ties from  the  "takeover  '  provisions  of 
section  14.  The  entire  project  would  oth- 
erwise be  subject  to  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  any  modifications  or  additions 
would  be  subject  to  section  14.  Further, 
enactment  of  th  s  bill  does  not  insure 
that  a  license  will  be  granted  an  appli- 
cation must  be  made,  and  it  must  be 
considered  in  the  normal  fashion. 

Because  this  bill  applies  only  to  exist- 
ing facilities  which  are  not  now  subject 
to  recapture,  no  inroads  are  made  on 
the  recapture  provision  and  no  prece- 
dents are  established. 

Although  the  reservoir  sut^ports  only 
minor  fish  and  wildlife  use,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  recommended  that  the 
broader  Senate-passed  bill  include  pro- 
visions for  additional  studies  using  the 
latest  instream  flow  methodology  to  de- 


life  Coordination  Act,  the  Natural  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  other 
environmental  laws  are  not  affected  by 
this  bill.  Thus,  we  expect  the  FERC  to 
explore  the  need  for  requiring  such  s 
study  as  part  of  the  licensing  process 
which  includes  compliance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildhie  Coordination  Act. 

This  bill  is  a  small  but  useful  step  in 
the  achievement  of  our  national  energy 
objectives  of  expanding  the  development 
of  renewable  generating  resources 

I  urge  a  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
a  vote  for  final  passage. 
U  S    Departmcnt  or  the  Interior. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Washmgton.  D  C    October  14,  1580. 

Hon.    JOH.N    D     DINGELL 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  House  oj  Rcp^'esenta- 
txies.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  At  the  August  25. 
1980.  Subcommittee  Hearing  on  Senate  Bill 
1828.  a  bill  to  exempt  the  Milner  Dam  Project 
.'rom  certain  provisions  of  the  Federa'.  Power 
.Act,  you  requested  that  I  provide  you  some 
additional  information  Those  specific  Hems 
about  which  you  requested  i.iformatlon  are 
discussed  be:ow  Piea^e  bear  in  mmd  that  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  not  conducted 
field  studies  of  the  proposed  MUner  Dam 
Project, 

Based  on  data  from  studies  1.-.  1975  and 
1979  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  iIDFG),  we  believe  that  the  down- 
stream flow  of  58  cubic  feet  per  second  icfsl 
recently  recommended  by  IDFG  wou'.d  allow 
only  a  minimum  level  of  vimter  fish  survival. 
That  flow  would  produce  a  velocity  of  about 
one  foot  per  second,  which  is  barely  enough 
to  prevent  freezing  of  the  river  The  1975 
IDFG  study  indicated  that  flows  needed  to 
maintain  the  resources  at  approximately 
existing  levels  of  quality  between  Milner 
Dam  and  Buhl  Idaho  (33  river  mllesi,  are 
'  In  cfsi  : 

January.  1.000:  April  3  600;  July,  2  000. 
October,  1,000;  February,  1000  Mav  3.600; 
August,  2,000;  November  1000  Marc-h  3  600; 
June.  2.000.  September,  2  OOO  Dece.T.ber. 
I  000 

V^TiUe  these  figures  are  the  bef  available 
we  recommend  that  any  legislation  on  this 
pro'ect  Include  provlslcns  for  additional 
studies  using  the  latest  Instream  flow  meth- 
odoloey  to  determine  downstream  flow  needs 
Such  studies  would  cost  approximately  $20.- 
000 

Except  for  the  downstream  flow  needs  we 
know  of  no  wildlife  or  other  environmental 
resources  that  would  be  significantly  im- 
pacted by  the  project  We  do  not  expect  that 
any  particular  problems  would  result  from 
reservoir  fluctuation  The  resen-clr  supports 
only  minor  fish  and   wildlife  use. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  your 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  please  let 
me  Icnow 

Smcerelv  yours 


Dlrecto' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 

mv  colleague  for  this  explanation.  Even 
with  the  consideration  of  the  person 
whose  district  it  is  in.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 


.„w^„v =.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

Mr  Sr^eaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance     term'Ine  downstream  flow  needs    Since  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

of  my  time.                                                       the  committee  version  is  quite  limited,  from  Michigan? 

Mr    DERRICK    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move     the  committee  did  not  include  such  a  re-  Mr.   MOORHEAD  of   California.   Mr. 

the  previous  question  on  the  resolution,     quirement  in  the  bill.  The  Fish  and  Wild-  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 


VOL 
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Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  m  .strong  support  of  S 
1828.  the  Milncr  L>Hm  Project  Act 

Today,  the  Con^re-s-s  hius  tlie  uniLs\ial 
good  fortune  to  make  po.s.sible  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  an  e.stimated  162  riiilUon  kilo- 
watl-hours  of  electricity  ea-h  year  by 
the  pa.ssage  of  tlK.s  leKi.slal.on  Ttii.s  elec- 
tricity w.U  be  produced  from  the  m.stalhi- 
tion  of  hydroelectric  facilitie.s  at  the  Mil- 
ner  Dani  on  the  Snake  River  near  'I  win 
FalLs,  Idaho 

The  Milner  Dam  built  iii  1904  to  pro- 
vide irr.gat  on  storage  and  diversion  cap- 
ability for  aKricultural  u.se.  i.s  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  Twin  Falls  and  North 
Side  Canal  Cos  These  companies  liave 
agreed  to  in.stall  hydroelectric  produc- 
tion fa.-ilities  on  the  protect  and  to  .sell 
the  electr.city  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co 
which  services  electric  consumers  In 
Idaho.  Nevada,  and  Oregon  But  this 
neces,sary  electrical  production  will  never 
come  to  pa.s.s  vinle.s,s  this  Congress,  acts  to 
exempt  the  existing  dam  its  reservoir 
and  a.ssocirtted  irrigaton  facilities  from 
the  so-called  takeover  provi.sioiis  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Ke<lcral  Power  Act  Let  me 
explain 

An  application  for  a  preliminary  per- 
mit to  develop  the  proposed  hydroelectric 
facilities  at  the  Milner  Dam  was  filed 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Fiegulatory 
Comml.s-sion  by  the  canal  c(5mpanies  The 
renc  rejected  the  application  on  the 
basis  that  the  application  did  not  include 
as  subject-s  of  licensing  procedures  and 
conditions  the  existing  dam  and  lt.s  Ir- 
rigation canals  The  canal  companies 
hiul  good  reason  not  to  include  these 
facilities  as  part  of  the  hydroelectric 
pro'ect  -if  thev  did  so.  their  irrigation 
faculties  would  be  subject  to  Federal 
takeover  under  section  14  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  Section  14  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  licensed  water  proj- 
ects for  their  r.et  value  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  hydroelectric  leases 
The  canal  companies — representing  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  area — 
testified  at  hearings  on  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
that  they  would  cancel  the  hydroelec- 
tric proiect  If  It  meant  risking  their 
owner.ship  and  agricultural  u.se  of  the 
dam 

Mr  Speaker,  If  we  exempt  the  exi.st- 
Ing  facilities  of  the  Milner  Dam,  we 
create  the  very  real  opportunit;.  for  an 
additional  162  million  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  on  an  annual  basis  If  we  do 
not  p&ss  8.  1828,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  withdraw  The  electricity 
Will  never  be  produced 

I  would  hope  that  m  the  near  future 
the  Congre.ss  will  adopt  generic  legisla- 
tion to  allow  pro  ects  of  this  tvpe  to  pro- 
ceed without  unnecessary  regulation  by 
the  FERC  Small  and  medum  sized  hy- 
droelectric sites  are  abundant  m  thl.s 
country  Exi.sting  dams  can  be  retrofitted 
to  produce  clean,  renewable  electricity 
with  benefit  to  all  Conduit  hydroelec- 
tric facilities  provide  great  opportuni- 
ties as  well 

Until  .such  generic  legislation  be^-omes 
law,  however,  we  will  need  to  enact  one- 
at-a-tlme  bills  such  as  S.  1828 


Mr  Speaker  this  is  a  well-crafted  bill 
which  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  supixirt 
I  urge  all  mv  colleagues  to  pa.ss  S  1828 
without  reservation 

Mr  Si>eaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

•  Mr  SYMMS  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  to 
support  the  efTorUs  o!  the  gentleman  fro;!i 
Michiiian  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  consider  and  pa.s-s  S  1828  to  exempt 
the  facilities  of  the  proposed  Milncr  Dam 
pro  ect  in  Idaho  from  I'art  I,  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  This  section, 
known  as  the  "takeover'  clause,  pro- 
vides for  Federal  recapture  of  licen.sed 
projects  upon  the  expiration  of  lt.s  50- 
vear  license  It  is  this  takeover  clause 
that  concerns  the  proponents  of  the  pow- 
crplanfs  construction  Understandably, 
they  do  not  w.int  to  see  the  project  that 
they  have  financed  and  operated  turned 
over  to  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erntnent  50  years  down  the  road  More 
importantly,  these  proponents,  the  own- 
ers of  the  Twin  Falls  and  Northside 
Canal  Cos ,  fear  that  if  thus  takeover 
occurred  Uiat  there  could  fea-sibly  be  a 
redirection  of  priorities  from  irrigation 
to  power  generation,  which  Is  contrary 
to  their  reasoiis  for  building  the  dam  m 
the  first  place  Slated  frankly,  the  pro- 
lj<3neiit.s  of  this  badly  needed  power  proj- 
ect will  not  proceed  with  Uieir  propo^aI 
to  construct  the  necessary  facilities  If 
this  bill  Is  not  pa.ssed  to  exempt  the  proj- 
ect from  the  "'takeover"  clause 

This  bill  sets  the  stage  for  the  con- 
struction of  tho.se  facilities,  which  will 
generate  50  25  megawatts  of  power  It 
does  not  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
or  set  any  precedence  for  similar  action 
m  the  future  Finally,  it  does  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  anything,  and  will  keei)  the 
authorities  of  both  FERC  and  the  FTA 
intact. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  • 

•  Mr  H.^NShN  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend 
this  committee  for  assuring  the  timely 
consideration  by  the  House  of  S  1828  and 
my  bill,  H  R  5417,  to  exempt  the  Milner 
Dam  from  certain  requirements  of  the 
Federal  lower  Act  ' 

This  legislation  is  Important,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  size  of  the  project 
or  the  amount  of  electricity  it  will  pro- 
duce, but  because  it  exemplifies  what  has 
built  .\merica  -private  initiative  which 
mutually  benefits  the  public  and  pruate 
sectors  but  requires  no  exi)enditure  of  tax 
moneys 

The  Milner  Dam  with  accompanying 
workings  and  canals  is  privately  owned 
by  the  Twin  Falls  and  North  Side  Canal 
Cos  These  private  entities  are  simply 
asking  that  they  be  allowed  to  construct 
power  generating  facilities  without  risk- 
ing the  federalization  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect under  such  provisions  of  law  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
I  FERC    50-year   recapture   regulations 

Mr  Speaker,  the  project  is  not  only 
feasible,  but  it  should  encourage  many 
others  across  the  Nation  The  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service  recently  pro- 
duced a  study  a.sse.ssing  small  hydroelec- 
tric development  which  indicated  that 
numerous  small  dams  nationwide  simi- 
larly retrofitted  could  make  a  major  im- 


pact toward  filling  our  Increasing  electric 
eiiergv  demands  at  n^inimuiii  co.st  to  the 
Federal  Government 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  private 
water  Users  m  the  Mdner  service  area 
want  to  develop  the  power  potential  with- 
out risking  iiulusion  of  the  dum  and 
c.mals  under  Federal  control  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  j  owerplant  will  be 
physically  separated  from  the  existing 
dam  and  reservoir  by  approximately  1  3 
miles  and  will  not  m  real  terms  be  a 
part  of  the  old  project  Hopefully  we  will 
not  stiffle  such  initiaU\e 

In  conclusion  Mr  Speaker  the  current 
project  is  privately  owned  and  I  believe 
it  IS  unreasonable  that  i:i  order  to  pro- 
Mde  a  service  to  our  energy -short  Nation 
that  It  be  placed  m  jeopardy  The  meas- 
ure before  you  would  prevent  that  from 
happening  and  lequire  no  tax  moneys  to 
be  approiJriated 

The  project  will  give  a  big  boost  to  en- 
couray;ing  private  initiatne  beneficial  to 
the  Nation  s  energy  self-sufficiency,  even 
if  only  60,000  kilowatts  at  a  time  The 
actions  of  Ihis  House  are  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  concept  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation  • 

Tlie  SPEAKEFi  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   'Mr    Dincelli? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S     1828 

Be  If  enartrd  by  the  Sfnatf  and  Houie 
of  Rcprcsrntatii  fs  of  the  Vntteri  States  0/ 
Ai'irriia    in    Congmf    a  <i"ih.Vrf 

SeCTioN  1  NotwlthBtaiidliig  any  other 
provision  of  la*,  the  proposed  Milner  Dam 
project.  Federal  Eiier>;y  Re<ulaiury  Coni- 
mis.ii  III  Numbered  ^899  Idaho  T^lii  Falls 
Canal  Cnnipany  and  Nor'.li  Side  Canal  Com- 
pany, shall  b«  deemed  to  consist  only  of 
water  rtvula'lfm  and  conveyance  facilities 
and  powerplants  to  be  hereafter  constructed 
and  located  outside  of  existing  Irrigation 
facilities  together  wltli  power  transmission 
facilities,  and  related  appurtenant  works 
not  now  In  existence  and  necessarily  here- 
after constructed  for  tlie  generation  and 
distribution  of  hydroelectric  power,  and 
only  such  hereafter  constructed  facilities 
shall  b«  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act   (16  U  S  C    807) 

coMMrrrrt  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
ami  ndment 

The  Clerk  read  as  lollows; 

Committee  amendment  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
7hat  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  t;  S  C  80V).  other 
than  the  first  sentence  of  section  14(b) 
(relating  to  rellcenslng  i  ,  shall  not  apply  to 
any  project  works  of  the  Milner  Dam 
project,  located  on  the  Snake  Ri\er  near 
Milner,  Idaho,  that  are  In  exlstenre  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art.  incliidmK 
the  Milner  Dam  reservoir  and  asi.ciated 
Irrigation  facilities  The  exemption  provided 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
t(j  any  project  works  whlcfi  are  not  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Sec  2  Except  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing, 
amending,  or  otlierAise  atTectlng  any  of  the 
proviaiooa  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
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Mr.  DINGELL   'during   the  reading' 
Mr    Speaker.   I   ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of   the  committee 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obj(K-lion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  w.ts  no  objection. 

r;  1410 
The  committee  amendment  w  as  agreed 

to 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagties  to  pass  the  legislation 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"An  act  to  exempt  the  existing  facilit'es 
of  the  Milner  Dam  from  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  bill  'HR  5417)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  AMENDNfENTS 
OF   1980 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'HR  7548 1  to  amend 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  permit 
farm  credit  system  institutions  to  im- 
prove their  services  to  borrowers,  and  for 
otlier  purix)ses 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  ycn- 
lleman  from  Tennessee  <Mr    Jones  i. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COM  vrrrrt  ur  the  whole 

Accordinglv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H  R  7548,  with  Mr 
HiT.HEs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr  Jones '  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr  Madican  I  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne,sisee  <Mr.  Jones'  . 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
tlie  bill 

Mr  Chairman  the  farm  credit  system 
has  been  providing  credit  and  related 
services  to  American  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  for  more  than  60  years  The 
system  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
people,  and  their  Government  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  Begun  m 
1916  with  $9  million  initial  investment 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  farm 
credit  system  paid  back  the  Government 
investment  with  interest  m  1968  and  be- 
came completely  farmer  ov^ned  and  op- 
erated It  now  provides  more  than  $64 
billion  to  farmers,  ranchers,  fishermen 
and  agricultural  cooperatives. 


Nearly  10  years  ago.  Congre<^s  com- 
pletely rewrote  the  laws  governing  the 
farm  credit  system  significantly  broad- 
ening the  lending  and  fund  raising  au- 
thorities to  meet  the  changing  credit 
needs  of  American  a;-'riculturc  Today 
we  are  considering  legislation  designed 
10  ensure  that  the  system  continues  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  credit  needs  of 
farmers,  ranchers,  fisherman,  and  coop- 
eratives I  refer  to  H  R.  7548.  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980 

The  farm  credit  system  has  a  record 
of  not  coming  before  Congre.ss  frivol- 
ously In  1971,  that  landmark  legislation 
\^  as  precipitated  by  exten.sive  study  and 
careful  deliberation.  In  a  siini'ar  man- 
ner the  legislation  we  consider  today  be- 
Kan  to  evolve  afcout  4  years  apo  Through 
the  farm  credit  system's  various  organi- 
yations  and  boards  of  directors,  sugges- 
tio!\s  for  needed  legislative  changes  were 
made  The  Farm.  Credit  Act  Amendments 
of  U'8l  came  to  us  from  the  system  with 
the  full  backing  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  each  of  the  12  farm  credit 
districts  and  by  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  elTort  has 
gone  into  th  s  legslation.  Comprehensive 
hearings  on  the  Farm  Credit  Act  amend- 
ments bill  were  held  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Credit — 6  days 
m  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  2 
davs  in  Washington.  DC  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  from  farmers,  spoke.smen 
for  the  farm  credit  system,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  many  interested  groups 
m  considering  the  bill  During  the  hear- 
ing It  became  increasingly  obvious  that 
there  is  widespread  support  for  this  pro- 
posed legislat:on  in  American  agricul- 
ture The  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture endorses  the  BC  export  and  other 
kev  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau.  National  Grange,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  commodity  groups  and 
cooperative,s  strongly  support  H  R  7548. 
as  do  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  'Western  Inde- 
iH-ndent  Bankers  Association,  and  the 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
.A.menca 

The  bill  consists  of  several  major  pro- 
visions One  provision  would  expand  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  and  provide  farmers 
and  ranchers  a  higher  return  on  their 
export  sales  by  authorizing  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  to  provide  export  credit 
and  related  services  to  the  cooperatives 
they  serve. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  to 
farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
obvious  Everyone  present  today  is  aware 
of  this  country's  deficit  balance-of-trade 
position  caused  by  our  imports  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts The  ability  of  our  farmers,  ranch- 
ers and  fishermen  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber— an  abundance 
that  feeds  not  only  our  own  people  but 
many  of  the  people  of  the  world— is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  an  otherw.se  bleak 
balan'-e-of-trade  picture  As  a  result,  the 
importance  of  our  exports  of  farm  com- 
modities becomes  more  and  more  evident 
each  year. 

Now,  with  the  growth  in  our  country's 


exporting  of  agricultural  commodities, 
farmers  are  returning  to  their  coopera- 
tives to  market  agricultural  comm(xlities 
overseas  with  the  hope  of  earning  the 
best  pr,ce  lor  Ihcr  i-rouucis  In  iliij  way, 
farmers  hope  to  increase  the  world  mar- 
ket share  for  their  products  as  well  as 
their  share  of  returns  from  the  export 
market  But  the  farmers  cooperatives, 
have  not  been  able  to  turn  to  their  pri- 
mary source  for  i.nancmg — the  Banks 
for  Cooperatives — for  assistance  in  ex- 
port trade  The  Banks  for  Coo;Jcratives 
are  limited  under  present  law  to  provid- 
ing financing  services  only  for  domestic 
needs  of  their  borrowers.  Cooperatives 
desiring  to  export  commodities  d.rectiy 
ever  ■» as  must  work  with  other  lenders 
who  arc  not  familiar  or  involved  with 
toojjerative  operat.ons  and  financial 
structures 

The  bottom  line  of  all  this  is  that 
fai-mer.^  must  be  allowed  to  realize  a 
greater  return  lor  their  labor  to  keep 
t!ie:n  in  business  One  way  this  can  be 
achieved  is  through  direct  export  mar- 
keting through  their  cooperatives.  HR 
7548  would  encourage  this  by  allow. ng 
cooperatives  to  work  with  their  primary 
lender — the  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  production  credit  associations 
and  Federal  land  bank  associations  to 
extend  credit  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or 
aquatic  producers  eligible  to  borrow  from 
these  institutions,  for  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  their  products.  To  qualify 
for  this  kind  of  financing,  the  applicant 
would  have  to  provide  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  amount  to  be  processed  or  mar- 
keted, unless  a  higher  percentage  is  set 
by  the  farm  credit  district  board  Giving 
the  farm  credit  district  the  authority  to 
.set  the  percentage  of  throughput  above 
20  percent  would  allow  the  districts  to 
adapt  the  service  to  the  needs  of  their 
particular  region.  At  present  time,  this 
type  of  loan  can  be  extended  as  long  as 
the  applicant  provides  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  throughput. 

Extension  of  the  farming  operation 
into  the  areas  of  processing  and  market- 
ing is  one  way  that  farmers  can  reahze 
a  higher  return  from  their  farming  op- 
eration This  provision  of  the  bill  would 
enable  eligible  borrowers  to  finance  the 
extension  of  their  farm  unit  through 
their  local  production  credit  association 
or  Federal  land  bank  association.  It 
would  also  provide  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  maximum  benefit 
from' their  investment  in  processing  and 
marketing  facilities  by  allowing  them  to 
extend  the  service  to  others  in  the  farm 
community. 

Several  provisions  of  H.R  7548  are  de- 
signed to  facilitate  increased  cooperation 
between  farm  credit  system  institutions 
and  commercial  lenders  in  making  loans 
10  agricultural  producers.  Increased  co- 
operation between  agricultural  lenders  is 
important  now  and  will  be  of  even  greater 
importance  m  the  years  ahead.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  total  farm  debt  outstanding 
will  reach  $225  billion  in  1985.  No  one 
source  of  credit  can  or  should  handle  the 
entire  $225  bUlion.  Meeting  this  huge  de- 
mand will  require  the  best  efTorts  of  all 
those  who  finance  agriculture 
Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
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of  H  R  7548  designed  to  facilitate  greater 
farm  credit  sy.s  em  commercial  bunk  co- 
operation concerns  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  to  dis- 
count the  loans  of  OFI's  that  is.  finan- 
cial inst;tut;oi^.s  otlier  than  production 
credit  associations  The  bill  would,  for 
the  first  time,  establish  a  spec  fie  statu- 
tory deflnit  on  of  the  rules  under  which 
the  FK  B  s  now  r'OMde  rural  banks  with 
access  to  the  discount  fac.lity  Second, 
the  bill  would  enable  OFI's  to  discount 
with  the  FIC'Bs  the  same  tyi)es  of  loans, 
for  the  same  types  of  purposes,  that  pro- 
duction credit  associations  are  now  au- 
Ihori/ed  to  make  These  measures  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  reliable  and  con- 
tlnuins  source  of  loan  funds  to  agricul- 
tural lenders  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  serve  their  farm  customers. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  OFT  share  of  the  amount 
discounted  by  FTCBs  would  increase 
from  approximately  3  percent  at  present 
to  nearly  30  percent 

The  bill  would  also  streamline  the 
PC'A  commercial  I  ank  participation  pro- 
gram as  well  a.s  authori/e  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  participate  in  loans  of 
commercial  banks  The  PCA  commercial 
bank  part  cipation  program  has  been 
successful  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  used  However,  many  commercial 
lenders  arc  discouraped  from  makinu 
full  use  of  the  program  because  bor- 
rowers are  now  required  to  buy  stock  In 
the  PCA  H  R  7.')48  would  eliminate  this 
requirement  by  allowing  the  commercial 
banks  to  buy  participations  m  the  PCAs 
This  will  make  the  program  simpler  and 
more  attractive  for  both  commercial 
banks  and  their  farm  loan  customers 

H  R  7548  would  also  allow  farm  credit 
distruts  to  extend  the  term  of  loans  for 
production  credit  a.ssociations  (PCAs> 
and  other  financ  ng  institutions  ■  OFI's i 
up  to  10  years  This  provision  is  of  great 
Importance  to  manv  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  finance  needed  capital  items 
other  than  land  within  a  7-year  period 
As  is  well  known,  machinery  fertilizer, 
seed,  the  cost  of  heavy  equipment,  and  of 
virtually  every  input  in  farming  is  rising 
at  a  rapid  rate  For  exampK-  it  is  esti- 
mated th.it  the  co.st  of  e'luipment  needed 
to  produce  a  crop  of  soybeans  large 
enough  to  supinrt  a  family  farm  in  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee  is  well  in  excess 
of  $150  000  Often.  It  is  exceed  ugly  dif- 
ficult to  repay  loans  approaching  this 
size  in  7  years  And.  of  course,  this  prob- 
lem can  only  get  worse  in  the  future 
unless  there  is  a  dramatic  and  unex- 
pected decrease  m  the  rate  of  inflation 
Since  there  is  no  sound  business  rpiison 
to  Insist  upon  a  7-ycar  loan  maturity. 
especially  wh  n  the  useful  life  of  tlie 
item  being  financed  exc^t-ds  7  vears  it 
seems  clear  that  district  boards  should 
be  allowed  to  extend  the  term  of  PCA 
loans  to  10  years 

Two  provisions  of  the  bill  are  directed 
at  the  problems  young  and  beginning 
farni'-rs  are  f'nding  in  gftting  started  in 
agriculture  The  fundamental  problems 
facing  these  farmers  is  thf  high  co^t  of 
real  estate,  machinery,  equipment,  fer- 


tilizer, and  other  materials  needed  to 
enter  or  remain  in  farming  In  passing 
thf  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  beginning  farmers 
were  experiencing  difflculty  in  entering 
agriculture  and  provided  some  relief 
Em,  hasis  was  shifted,  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act.  from  direct  loans  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to 
loan  guarantees  Prior  to  this  new  di- 
rection. Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  provided 
jo.nl  loans  to  young,  low-equity  farmers. 
In  order  that  Federal  land  banks  can 
continue  to  work  with  the  P'armors  Home 
Administration  in  servinK  farmers  other- 
wise  unable  to  borrow  from  them  HR 
7548  would  authorize  the  land  banks  to 
lend  up  to  97  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  security  when  a  loan  guar- 
antee Is  provided  by  a  Federal  agencv 
such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion 

The  bill  would  also  require  all  farm 
credit  associations  to  prepare  coordi- 
nated programs  for  serving  the  special 
needs  of  young  and  beginning  farmers 
through  sound  and  constructive  credit 
services  Each  program  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  supervising  bank  and 
the  association  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  bank  annual  reports  on  the 
status  of  their  young  farmer  programs 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  would 
also  be  required  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  young  farmer  programs  on  an  an- 
nual basis  to  Congress  While  these  pro- 
visions will  not  rem?dy  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  young,  small  and  beginning 
farmers  are  experiencing  they.  I  believe, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  as- 
sistance to  these  farmers  and  Insuring 
that  their  needs  ar«>  adequately  served 
by  the  farm  credit  system 

A  way  of  summarizing  th»  provisions 
of  H  R  7548  wh'ch  I  have  touched  on. 
as  well  as  the  othT  provisions  of  this 
legislation  is  that  th'^v  would,  at  no  cost 
to  the  US  taxnaver  h"lp  farmers, 
ranchers  and  fishermen  to  hel'i  them- 
selves Thp  bin  Is  cmsfructive  and 
needed  legislation  which  should  be  cn- 
ncted  In  the  present  Congress. 
'"^  1420 

Ntr  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  •  Mr   or  i.a  Oarza' 

Mr  or  I.A  GARZA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  add  mv  vo'ce  in  support  of 
H  R  7548.  the  proposed  Farm  Credit  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  This  legislation 
would.  I  believe,  provide  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  fishermen  with  improved  credit 
and  related  services  from  the  cooperative 
farm  credit  svstem 

The  beneflt.s  of  this  legislation  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  would 
be  far  ranging  The  provision  which  au- 
thorizes the  banks  for  cooperatives  to 
engage  in  export  financing,  will  not  only 
benefit  the  food  and  fiber  producers  of 
this  country,  it  will  also  have  a  beneficial 
efTect  upon  the  US  balance  of  trade 
The  cooperative  eligibility  provision  will 
aid  In  the  development  of  rural  commu- 
iiitles  Two  other  provisions  will  provide 
assistance  to  \oung  people  who  want  to 
enter  farming  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  taxpay- 


ers a  single  cent  The  banks  and  associa- 
tions of  the  farm  credit  system  are  orga- 
nized as  cooperatives,  and  are  completely 
owned  by  their  member-borrowers. 

'I  he  legislation  al.so  addresses  the 
credit  needs  of  the  US  fishing  industry 
which  has  recently  experienced  a  re- 
vit.ilization  The  U  S  fishing  industry  has 
lost  considerable  ground  from  1960.  when 
it  ranked  sec(jnd  in  the  world,  to  the  mid- 
1970  s.  when  it  .slipped  to  sixth  place  be- 
hind those  of  Japan,  the  USSR,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Peru,  and 
Norway  This  Nation  has  imported  and 
continues  to  import  large  quantities  of 
aquatic  products  For  example,  In  1979 
tlie  United  State.v  imported  fish  products 
worth  more  than  $3  8  billion. 

However,  since  the  expansion  of  U  S 
territorial  waters  m  1976.  the  American 
fishing  industry  htu.  t>egun  to  regain  Its 
place  as  a  world  Iciider  Commercial 
landings  of  fish  m  1979  were  up  45  per- 
cent in  value  and  21  i>ercent  In  quantity 
compared  with  1977  The  US  share  of 
the  catch  in  our  own  waters  increased 
from  27  ix^rcent  m  1978  to  33  percent  in 
1979  The  foreign  catch  of  fish  withm 
the  U  S  20a-mile  /one  was  down  29  per- 
cent m  1979  from  what  it  had  been  on 
average  during  the  pre\ious  5  years  US 
exports  of  edible  fishery  products  in  1979 
were  up  116  percent  m  value  and  67  [Per- 
cent m  quantity,  compared  with  1977 
The  United  States  now  ranks  fourth  in 
total  commercial  fish  landings 

While  these  are  encouraging  trends, 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  US  fishing  industry  ls  need- 
ed This  country  still  Imports  consid- 
erably more  fishf ry  produ'ts  than  it  ex- 
ports Last  year,  the  US  balancc-of- 
tnide  deficit  in  fishery  products  reached 
$1  7  billion  Since  about  one-fifth  of  the 
worlds  fish  are  found  m  the  US  coastal 
waters,  it  would  .seem  absurd  to  deny 
that  this  cour.try  can  and  should  be  self- 
sufficient  in  fish  prcKlucts  Full  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  will  not  only  ease 
the  int^-rnational  trade  deficit,  but  will 
create  an  estimated  43,000  Jobs  for  US 
workers. 

Credit  availability  Is  one  of  the  key 
factors  wh'ch  is  needed  to  facilitate 
further  development  of  the  US  fishing 
industry  This  point  was  made  in  the 
1976  US  Ocneral  Accountins;  Office 
'OAO'  report.  "The  US  Fishing  In- 
dustry— Present  Conditions  and  Future 
Marine  Fisheries  '  The  GAO  estimated 
fh  it  it  would  take  a  $400  million  Invest- 
ment in  vessels  and  $80n  million  for 
processing  plant  expansion  to  bring  US. 
fishermen  a  50-percent  share  of  the  US 
market  by  1985  Some  of  this  credit  has 
already  been  provided  bv  the  farm  credit 
system,  which  was  first  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  "farmers  of  the  sea"  In 
1971  The  authorization  provided  was 
limited  to  7-year  term  iiroductlon  credit 
association  loans  Following  enactment 
of  the  Farm.  Credit  Act  of  1971  s?ver:il 
PCAs  in  coastal  areas  developed  ex- 
pertise in  the  aquatic  Industry  as  they 
became  Involved  In  loins  to  local  fisher- 
men On  July  21.  1978,  approximately 
1.700  PCA  aquat'c  loans  were  outstand- 
ing for  more  than  $85  million 

In    1978.    Congress   provided    further 
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latitude  to  PCA's  to  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  fishermen  by  extending  the  term  of 
aquatic  loans  from  7  to  15  years.  This 
comparatively  mmor  modification  in  law- 
has  had  a  sigiuficant  impact  on  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  fishermen.  By 
August  31  of  Uiis  year,  PCAs  had  loans 
outstanding  to  approximately  3.000 
fishermen  for  a  total  of  some  $395  mil- 
lion The  credit  quality  of  these  loans 
is  considered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration to  be  excellent. 

While  the  farm  credit  system  already 
plavs  a  role  m  the  V  S  fishing  industry 
It  is  a  limited  one  m  certa.n  important 
respects  Fishermen  do  not  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  same  range  of  system 
credit  and  related  services  which  is  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  ram  hers  The  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  bill  of  1980 
would  remedx  this  situation  It  would  do 
this  IS  five  distinct  ways.  The  bill  would 

First,  authorize  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  discount  the 
aquatic  loans  of  other  financing 
institutions. 

Second,  clarify  that  cooperatives  solely 
engaged  m  furnishing  aquatic  business 
services  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  the 
banks  for  cooperatives; 

Third  allow  Federal  land  banks  to 
make  long-term  loans  to  producers  and 
harvesters  of  atiuatic  products; 

Fourth,  authorize  farm  credit  institu- 
tions to  provide  borrowers,  members  and 
applicants  the  same  financially  related 
services  appropriate  to  their  aquatic 
operations;  and 

Fifth,  allow  Federal  land  banks  and 
production  credit  associations  to  finance 
a  fisherman's  processing  and  marketmc 
activity  so  long  as  20  percent  of  the  prod- 
uct comes  from  the  fisherman's  catch. 

In  short,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments bill  ot  1980  will  help  the  farm 
credit  system  to  provide  fishermen,  as 
well  as  farmers  and  ram  hers  with  im- 
proved credit  and  related  services.  It  will 
do  so  without  an  expenditure  by  the  US 
Treasury  The  bill  is.  I  believe,  sound  and 
constructive  legislation  which  needs  to 
be  enacted  in  the  pre.scnt  Congress. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  senior 
memk)er  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Illinois   'Mr 

FiNDLEYi. 

Mr  FINULEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  the  time,  and  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  this  body  for  con- 
sideration I  suspect  my  experience  in 
my  home  district  is  typical  of  that  of 
many  other  Members  of  this  Chamber 
There  has  been  deep  concern  about 
whether  or  not  this  progressive  legisla- 
tion would  finally  be  enacted  in  this 
Congress.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr  Madigani.  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Jones i,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  iMr 
Foley*,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  others 
who  have  used  their  influence  to  bring 
alx)ut  consideration  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time  I  am  sure  it  was  not  easy, 
given  the  complexity  of  the  legislative 


schedule  this  month.  I  view  it  as  very 
Important  legislation,  well  constructed 
and  I  welcome  this  chance  to  express 
my  appreciation. 

H   1430 
Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such   time  as  he  may  corusume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Vermont     'Mr     Jef- 
fords' .  also  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  just  a  brief  moment  to  alert 
Members  that  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  The  bill  is  an 
excellent  one.  overall,  and  I  think  it  doe? 
a  lot  to  assist  in  with  respect  to  farm 
credit.  However.  I  think  there  is  one 
provision  in  this  bill  which  will  create 
problems. 

My  amendment  will  modify  section 
203  of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of 
those  provisions  which  allow  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  di.scount  loans 
for  bank.s  which  lend  for  farm  process- 
ing facilities  and  aquaculture  This  i.^ 
equity  of  treatment.  What  my  amend- 
ment does  IS  to  strike  those  criteria  in 
the  bill  which  could  be  used  to  limit 
access  to  that  discount  privilege.  There 
is  not  any  problem  now  m  the  law  with 
respect  to  allowing  access  to  banks,  to 
the  discount  window.  If  there  is  no 
problem,  why  do  we  create  possible 
problems  by  including  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  various  criteria  which 
must  be  met  by  the  FCA  m  order  to 
allow  access  to  discount  windows'' 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  to  the  Mem- 
bers what  could  happen  if  language  in 
section  203  is  accepted.  In  a  letter  to  Ed 
Jones  dated  July  2,  Mr  Wilkinson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
states  that  they  would  develop  criteria 
that  would  allow  only  2,500  banks  to  have 
access  to  the  discount  window.  Over 
14.000  banks  that  lend  to  farmers  could 
have  access  to  this  discount  window.  In 
my  State,  we  have  all  small  banks  Of 
the  24  Vermont  banks  that  lend  to 
farmers,  only  1  bank  would  have  access 
to  this  discount  window  under  the  cri- 
teria suggested  by  Governor  Wilkinson. 
Thus,  I  ask  if  we  are  benefiting  farmers 
under  the  changes  in  the  law  If  we  do 
not  have  a  problem  now,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent law  IS  acceptable  why  do  we  want 
to  change  it.  I  have  to  ask.  If  you  do  not 
ha\e  a  problem,  and  no  one  ha.s  come 
forward  and  argued  that  there  is.  then 
why  do  we  not  do  as  the  other  body  has 
done  and  modify  this  section"' 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  when  he  said  that 
there  are  now  24  small  banks  in  hLs  State 
that  now  loan  to  farmers  and  that,  under 
this  bill,  they  would  be  reduced  to  1? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct.  That 
IS  my  understanding,  under  the  criteria 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  believes  that  this 
law  would  imply.  There  is  full  authority 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do.  in  the  law. 
My  point  is.  if  you  get  into  an  emergency 


Situation  where  you  need  an  excess  of 
small  banks  that  do  not  have  access  to 

othtr  financial  sources  to  the  discount 
window  to  help  the  farmers  out.  it  cannot 
be  done  under  the  changes  suggested  in 
section  203  of  the  bill.  The  law  would 
have  to  be  changed;  the  regulations 
would  have  to  be  changed  I  ask:  Is  this 
m  the  best  interest  of  the  farmers  and 
the  acr, cultural  sector"^' 

Mr,  HARKIN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  understand  how 
that  could  possibly  happen  under  sec- 
tion 203.  because  section  203  is  very  ex- 
plicit. Under  203  d- — and  we  discussed 
this  at  great  length  m  both  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee — 

All  of  tlie  loans  financia;  assistance  dis- 
counts, and  pvircliases  aulhorl/ed  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  reguiatlons  of  the 
Fanr.  Credit   .Administration 

And  then  it  says  the  regulations  shall 
assure— "shall,"  not  'may  "—shall  as- 
sure that  such  discounts  for  example, 
are  available  on  a  reasonable  basis  to 
any  financing  institution  authorized  to 
receive  such  services  under  subsection 
lai  i2',  which  would.  I  am  sure,  mclude 
all  of  the  banks  in  the  gentleman's  State, 
and  first,  is  significantly  involved  in 
lending  for  agricultural  purposes:  sec- 
ond, demonstrates  a  continuing  need  for 
supplementary  sources  of  funds  to  meet 
Its  agricultural  need."^:  third,  has  limited 
access  to  national  or  regional  capital 
markets;  and  fourth,  does  not  use  such 
services  to  expand  its  financing  activ- 
ities to  persons  and  for  purposes  other 
than  those  authorized  in  section  2.15iai. 

Now.  I  read  that  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause we  went  through  this  time  aft«r 
time  m  the  subcomm.ittee  and  in  the  full 
committee  And  it  was  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  what  I  just  read  to  the 
gentleman,  subsection  'd',  is  a  modify- 
ing clause  on  all  of  section  203. 

Now.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter  the 
gentleman  refers  to  from  Mr  Wilkinson. 
but  if  he  wrote  such  a  thing,  he  is  wrong 

Mr  JEFFORDS  That  is  the  reason  I 
say  we  ought  to  modify  section  203  of 
the  bill  to  eliminate  the  criteria  that  car. 
better  be  handled  by  regulation.  We  are 
creating  problems  which  we  do  not  fore- 
see, do  not  have,  and  we  do  not  know 
about.  I  will  just  read  to  the  gentleman 
from  my  question  to  Mr.  Frederickson. 
E>eputy  Governor  at  the  FCA.  what  I 
asked  in  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr  Jeffords.  But  It  is  n-.y  understanding 
that  there  Is  nothing  tc  prohibit  you  from 
doing  that  by  lust  modifying  your  regula- 
tions to  say  that    Is  that  so' 

Mr  Frederickso.n  It  is.  Mr  Jeffords,  par- 
tially a  response  to  the  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  by  commercial  banks 

Mr  Jeffords  'Will  you  answer  my  question 
specifically''  Is  there  anything  under  exist- 
ing law  which  prohibits  you  from  doing  that 
now.  by  either  modifying  your  regulations  or 
issuing  policy   statements  In  that  respect? 

Mr  Frederickson  As  a  legal  matter,  no. 
sir. 

Mr  Jeitords  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Thank  you 

And  I  am  saying  "Why  create  those 
kinds  of  problems  in  this  bill? 

Mr  HARKIN  We  have  not  had  that 
cnteria.  Say  that  again.  They  have  to 
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have  a  65-p«rcent  loan-to-deposit  ratio 
and  at  least  IS  percent  of  their  out- 
Ktanding  loans  have  to  be  to  aKnculture, 
and  If  they  do  not  have  that,  they  do  not 
qualify'' 

Mr  JEFFORDS  In  his  letter.  Mr 
WUkin.son  states  that  if  the  biU  is  passed 
and  .section  203  of  the  bill  remains,  it 
would  be  the  intent  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admini.strntlon  to  develop  reKulations 
that  will  give  access  to  the  discount  priv- 
ilege to  those  commercial  banks  which 
have  a  peak  loan-to-deposit  ratio  greater 
than  65  percent  and  have  at  least  15 
percent  of  their  loans  in  agriculture 

It  Ls  my  understanding  that  in  my  Stale 
that  wipes  out  almost  all  of  our  bank.s 
and  my  main  point  is  Why  create  these 
problems?  There  are  not  problems  now 

Mr  HARKIN  What  was  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS    July   2  of  this  year 

Mr  HARKIN  Because  the  committee 
report  made  very  clear — and  we  dLscasseU 
this.  I  remember,  in  committee,  too — and 
wo  said  that  we  do  not  subscrit)e  to  thos*" 
rules  and  regulations  thase  are  not  final 
rules  and  regulations  They  have  not  even 
l)een  propased  yet 

Mr  JEFFORDS  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  Is  their  intent  and  interpretation 
Why  create  a  problem  where  we  do  not 
have  one  Right  now  they  have  the 
authority  to  do  what  they  want  to  do 
If  It  Is  subject  to  rhe  regulatory  .situation 
It  can  be  changed  and  it  can  be  chanaed 
on  an  emergency  basis  If  we  write  this 
criteria  in  the  law  and  interpret  It  the 
way  the  Governor  .suggests,  we  create  all 
kinds  of  problems  which  I  think  are 
totally  unnecessary  It  is  working  well 
now  And  if  it  is  working,  why  bother 
to  change  if 

To  further  clarify  my  position  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  my  remarks  a  letter  I 
aildrf'ssed  to  the  Independent  Banker's 
Association  of  America  and  their  re- 
sponse to  this  letter 

House  or  RrpnrsENTATivis. 
Washington    DC     October  30.  1980 

Mr     KrNNETH    A     GlINTHtK. 

As.ioriate  D^rrrinr    Indrpendent  Bankrrs  As- 
sociation  of   AmfTira.    Wantiington.    DC 

Deah  Mr  nrr.NTurii  I  talce  exception  to 
a  note  vou  had  In  voiir  October  Jrtl  Wa.sh- 
Ington  Weeklv  Report  The  note  wa.s  h««ded 
JetTords  .Amendmeii'  .^  Rn*  Deal  for  Small 
Bankers  Such  a  statement  and  some  of  the 
Information  which  follows  Is  a  clear  misrep- 
resentation of  the  facta 

In  order  to  provide  you  with  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  mv  po.sltlon  relative  to  the  dis- 
count privilege  I  nm  attaching  a  copy  of  my 
additional  views  on  the  subject  which  were 
part  ot  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Agriculture 
report  on  the  bill  As  you  will  note,  I  en- 
dorse and  acMvelv  support  the  extension  of 
the  FICB  discount  privilege  to  those  banks 
which  provide  aKrlrvilturai  nnanclnj?  and 
have  limited  acces.s  'o  other  sources  of  funds 

My  amendment  will  not  delete  the  author- 
ity to  accomplish  the  propo.sed  Section  203. 
It  win  only  delete  -he  language  In  tha' 
section  that  estahlLshes  the  criteria  under 
wtiirh  private  nnanrlal  Instfutlons  are  to 
have  access  to  the  discount  prlvlIeKe  of  the 
FICB  s  rt  l.s  pos.slble  that  with  such  general 
criteria  In  a  law  regxilatlons  f.iuld  t)e  devel- 
oped which  would  restrlr'  and  not  expand 
existing?  PCA  authority  to  offer  loan  and  dis- 
count privileges  to  other  nnanclal  Institu- 
tions (OPIs)  Furthermore,  access  to  the 
PICB  discount  prlvUeRe  has  not  been  limited 
by  statute,  access  has  t>een  limited  by  agency 


regulations     I    twlleve    these   matters   would 
be  better  left  to  regulation 

My  amendment  will  not  open  the  dis- 
count prl%  liege  to  all  financial  Institutions 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  using  ex- 
isting u\ithorltv  and  tho.se  added  to  the  bill, 
would  fc>e  required  to  develop  regulations  to 
Iniplenient  this  new  authority  and  refine  the 
old  authority  Such  regvilatlons  would  re- 
ceive Congressional  scrutiny  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  5  18  a.s  amended  bv  this 
bill  (section  507  provldlni;  for  a  two-House 
regulative  vetoi  This  review  by  Congress 
could  ensure  that  the  regulations  provide  for 
reasonable  access  to  the  FICB  dls^tount  priv- 
ilege by  tho.se  institutions  which  do  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  other  sources  of 
funds,  and  which  lend  to  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

I  ask  that  you  accurately  describe  my  posi- 
tion  in   your  next   Weekly   Report. 
Sincerely, 

Jamfs  M   Jrrroans 
Mernber  o/  Congrei). 

INDEPINDENT  BANKERS 

Association  or  America, 
WcsMngton     DC.    Noiember   7,    19B0 
Hon  James  M   JErroRDS. 
House  Agri<ulture  Cottimiftee. 
torijuorfi  House  Offlce  Building. 
Washtngtun.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Jeitords  TTiank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  30  We  appreciate  the  clarinca- 
tlon  of  the  nature  of  the  amendment  you  may 
offer  on  the  House  floor  This  amendment 
clearly  dllTers  from  the  one  you  ottered  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Credit 
atid  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  which 
would  have — In  the  wording  of  the  Commlt- 
•ee  report  — "stricken  Section  203  of  the  bill 
altogether  "  On  October  7.  your  stall  was  kind 
enough  to  give  us  a  copy  of  the  revised 
amendment,  and  we  did  forward  this  new 
language  to  our  policy  Committees  by  memo 
in  October  9 

As  re<iuested  we  have  written  an  article 
In  our  newsletter  which  quotes  liberally  from 
vour  letter  to  us  A  copy  ot  our  newsletter  is 
attached 

I'lease  note  that  we  do  feel  that  the  ABA 
may  be  misrepresenting  your  amendmen* 
when  thev  write  to  their  meriibers  as  "hey 
did  on  October  29  that  your  amendment 
"preserves  'he  discount  option  for  all  banks  " 
You  .have  clearlv  Indicated  that  the  Intent  of 
your  amendment  Is  not  to  "open  the  discount 
privilege  to  all  financial  Institutions" — a 
position  that  the  IBAA  accepts  as  a  fair  bal- 
ancing of  Interests  between  the  Farm  Credit 
Svstem  and  the  banking  Indvistrv 

While  o\ir  substantive  positions  seem  to  be 
converging,  we  continue  to  stronglv  urge  that 
Section  203  of  the  bill  be  retained  as  written 
Bank  access  pollcv  to  FTCB  discount  facili- 
ties should  be  clarlled  by  law  land  we  In- 
clude legislative  hlstorv  such  as  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  report  In  this  desired 
clarification!  rather  than  as  you  suggest, 
leave  these  matters  to  regulation  We  were 
pleased  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  full  Com- 
mittee voted  to  Include  such  clarifying  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  It  Is  our  strong  feeling  that 
entirely  too  many  Important  derisions  have 
been  left  to  the  regulators  and  In  the  case 
of  PICB  access  pollcv  the  results  have  only 
been  too  clear  We  have  almost  80  vears  of 
unsatlfifactory  experience   under  our  belts 

As  you  know,  during  t.he  Committee  mark- 
up the  Farm  Credit  Administration  indi- 
cated that  the  criteria  paragraph  of  Section 
203  which  your  new  amendment  proposes  to 
delete  would  strve  a.s  a  legal  basis  for  dis- 
tinguishing tietween  banks  truly  needing 
acce.ss  and  those  which  do  not  Given  the 
.ABA  5  recent  cominlttnent  to  "supf)ort  d 
legal  challenge  of  the  blatantly  discrimina- 
tory rules  of  the  Farm  Credit  .Svstem 
I  please   see   their  enclosed  letter  of  October 


29  to  their  members i.  the  deletion  of  these 
Important  discriminatory  criteria  may  leave 
us  exactly  where  we  presently  .ire.  thus 
maintaining  a  highly  unsatisfactory  access 
policy 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  also  has 
Indicated  It  cannot  and  will  not  serve  all  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  all  ihe  banks  The 
criteria  that  appear  In  Section  203  were  sub- 
ject to  Farm  Credit  Adminlstratlon-banker 
negotiations  Both  the  b.mks  and  the  FCS 
had  to  give  m  something  We  are  con- 
fident that  with  Section  203  and  appropriate 
Congressional  oversight  many  more  banks 
will  gain  FICB  access  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead 

So  while  we  feel  assured  that  your  Intent 
is  progressive  we  are  concerned  that  If  your 
amendment  prevails  and  If  your  desired  ac- 
cess criteria  are  indeed  implemented  hv  *he 
regulators,  others  may  sue  the  Farm  Credit 
System  as  they  have  already  threati-ned  to 
do  And  when  that  happens  tlie  access  ques- 
tion coiUd  he  tied  up  in  the  courts  for  years 
As  noted  it  would  be  far  better  to  clarify  the 
rules  of  the  game  by  legislation  as  Section 
203  does. 

We   very  much   appreciate   yotir  thought- 
ful consideration  of  this  very  important  is- 
sue and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

KlNNETH    A      OttrNTHCT 

i4ssortafe  Dtrertor 

Mr  JOKES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  .Meld  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ■  Mr  Harkin  ' 

Mr  HARKIN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I.  too.  rise  in  .strong 
.support  of  this  legislation  I  want  to  add 
mv  words  of  congratulations  to  both  the 
chairman  of  our  sutxtommittee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tenne.s-sce  'Mr  Jone.si. 
and  our  ranking  minority  memt>er.  the 
gentleman  from  Illlnoi.s  iMr  Madicani, 
for  their  long  and  hard  work  that  they 
have  put  in  on  this. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  July  1979. 
We  have  had  continuous  hearings  since 
that  time  in  oitr  subcommittee,  field 
hearings  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  many  hearings  here  in  Washington 
This  bill  has  had  input  from  all  o(  the 
agricultural  .sectors  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  come  up  with  a 
bill  which  IS  really  going  to  help  the 
farmers  in  this  country 

TTiere  are  two  important  parts  to  this 
bill  The  first,  of  course,  is  the  part  that 
extends  to  the  bank  for  cooperatives  the 
means  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  more 
aggressive  role  in  world  trade  in  selling 
our  agricultural  products  abroad.  And 
the  second  important  part  of  this  bill,  as 
I  see  it.  IS  the  part  that  provides  to  the 
Federal  land  banks  the  ability  to  in- 
crease the  amount  that  they  can  loan  to 
farmers  if  they  couple  it  with  a  guar- 
anteed loan  program  And  let  me  just 
talk  briefly  about  both  parts  of  lho.se 

Agricultural  cooperatives,  under  the 
direction  of  their  boards  of  directors 
elected  by  the  fanners,  are  seeking  to 
increase  their  foreign  sales  of  farm 
products  As  the  principal  lender  to  co- 
operatives, the  banks  for  cooperatives 
want  to  undergird  this  effort  by  estab- 
lishing financial  services  that  will  fa- 
cilitate the  international  tran.sactions  of 
cooperatives 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  as  part  of 
our  farm  credit  system,  provide  financial 
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services  to  these  cooperatives  and  modi- 
fic  ition  of  that  law  to  permit  banks  of 
cooperate fs  to  establish  the.se  inter- 
national financial  services  is.  as  I  said, 
the  major  part  of  this  bill.  H  R.  7548. 

Our  farm  exports  thLs  year  will  total 
more  than  $40  billion  That  is  up  $8  bil- 
hon  from  last  year.  Our  net  this  year. 
in  terms  of  our  net  balance  for  agricul- 
tural exports  over  imports,  is  over  $20 
billion. 

n  1440 

And  so  farmers,  through  their  cooper- 
atives, want  to  pla\  a  larger  role  in 
promoting  and  facilUating  these  farm 
exports,  not  only  for  the  good  of  farmers, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  country.  This 
interest  stems  not  only  from  the  obvious 
importance  to  our  balance  of  trade,  but 
farmers  know  what  an  impact  it  has  on 
their  income.  Approximately  one-third 
of  all  grain  produced  on  American  farms 
is  shipped  abroad.  Half  of  our  wheat  is 
sold  overseas,  half  of  our  .soybeans,  half 
of  our  rice,  one-third  of  our  feed  grains, 
mo.stly  corn,  is  sold  overseas. 

Now  cooperatives  have  not  had  a 
major  part  in  the  export  sales  of  farm 
products.  In  1976.  the  latest  statistics  I 
have  available,  cooperatives  exported  di- 
rectly farm,  products  valued  at  about  $2 
billion,  but  this  was  only  about  92  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  farm  products  shipped 
abroad  Well,  who  sells  the  commodities 
around  the  world,  our  commodilie.s''  Rec- 
ords indicate  that  the  other  almost  91 
percent  of  farm  exports  is  handled  by 
a  few  international  grain  firms  They  buy 
and  sell  grain  around  the  world  all  year 
long.  While  they  are  the  major  export- 
ing firms  for  American  farmers,  they 
are  also  the  major  firms  for  Canadian 
fa.-mers.  for  Australian  farmers,  for  Ar- 
gentinian farmers,  and  for  European 
farmers  These  same  firms,  while  they 
,\re  exporterc  are  also  the  ma.ior  imjxjrt- 
ers  of  farm  products  in  the  same  areas 
of  the  world— in  the  European  Common 
Market,  Japan,  and  the  Middle  East 

American  farmers  would  like  their 
cooperatives  to  have  a  larger  part  in  the 
US  exports  abroad  to  give  them  greater 
confidence  that  the  prices  they  receive 
fairly  reflect  the  fair  market  value  of 
their  products  Farmers  believe  that 
thev  can  become  more  active  direct  ex- 
porters So  do  I,  and  that  Is  what  this 
bill  is  about.  Thev'  are  directing  their 
cooperative  managers  to  become  more  ac- 
ti\e  in  selling  and  shipping  to  foreign 
buyers. 

While  more  than  44  percent  of  all  of 
the  grain  sold  ofT  the  farms  by  American 
farmers  is  sold  to  cooperatives  over  44 
percent,  as  I  said  earlier,  only  about  9 
percent  of  this  is  shipped  abroad  by  co- 
operatives, and  farmers  are  expressing 
their  view  in  this  bill  that  it  would  be 
In  their  best  interests  if  their  coopera- 
tives handled  more  than  iust  this  9  or 
10  percent  that  they  now  handle 

So.  make  no  mistake  about  it  this  bill 
Is  designed  to  get  more  money  for 
farmers  to  increase  our  exports  of  farm 
commodities  abroad,  and  bring  more 
money  back  to  this  country. 

The  second  Important  part  of  this  bill 
and  second  Important  reason  for  voting 


for  this  bill  Is  section  105.  which  pro- 
vides for  loans  from  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  of  up  to  97  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  farmland  for  loans 
that  are  guaranteed  by  Federal,  State, 
or  other  government  agencies  This  is 
an  important  supplement  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  programs  and  to  other  State 
programs  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  In  addition,  it  is  going  to  help 
young  farmers  because  under  this  bill 
a  young  farmer,  all  he  has  to  do  is  come 
up  with  3  percent  of  the  downpaymcnt 
needed  as  lonp  as  he  can  get  that  guar- 
antee from  Fanners  Home  or  from  nn 
existmc  State  program  and  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  will  come  m  and  give  him 
up  to  a  40-year  loan  up  to  this  97  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  best  single  th'ng 
that  we  can  do  m  this  Congress  to  help 
young  farmers  actively  bid  on  the  avail- 
able land  that  will  be  coming  up  in  the 
near  future,  for  them  to  get  into  farm- 
ing Right  now.  this  does  not  exist  in 
law  If  a  young  farmer  wanted  and  had 
access  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  he 
would  have  to  come  up  with  nearly  25 
percent— 20  to  25  percent — of  the  down- 
paymenl,  which  they  simply  do  not 
have  Under  this,  they  would  only  have 
to  come  up  with  3  percent,  so  this  is  po- 
mf;  to  give  these  young  farmers  the 
ability  to  get  into  farming  and  to  buy 
the  land  that  is  necessary  and  spread 
their  payments  out  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  believe  again,  in  closing,  that  this 
bill.  HR  7548,  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant piece  of  farm  legislation  that 
this  Congress  has  acted  on.  that  the  96th 
Congress  has  acted  on  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  IS  going  to  help  farmers:  it 
IS  going  to  help  our  country:  it  is  going 
to  help  our  young  people  get  into  farni- 
Ing. 

I  urge  the  Members'  support  for  this 
much-needed,  very  important  piece  of 
farm  legislation. 

Mr  MADIG.'^N  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler',  also  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 

Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Chairman,  while 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  meritori- 
ous features  of  the  lecislation  before  us. 
I  take  this  time  to  warn  the  committee 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  a  verv 
serious  problem  in  title  III  of  this  bill, 
which  will  be  the  sub.iect  of  an  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  would  permit  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  m  fact  the  entire 
farm  credit  service,  to  become  a  multi- 
national financial  institution  with 
powers  far  beyond  those  necessary  to 
provide  credit  to  American  agriculture. 
My  objection  to  the  international  flnanc- 
i:.j  provisions  of  title  III  are  threefold: 
First.  I  ob.iect  to  providing  the  Farm 
Credit  Service  with  virtually  unfettered 
authority  to  finance  nonagncultural 
producers  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world.  Second.  I  object 
to  the  fact  that  these  provisions  will  not 
in  any  way  enhance  the  credit  capability 
of  American  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tives They  have  been  designed  specifi- 
cally to  channel  limited  funds  away  from 


the  agricultural  community  and  into  the 
nonagricultural  sector. 

Finally.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
before  this  Congress  establishes  such  a 
far-reaching  quasi-governmental  inter- 
national bank,  we  should  be  apprised  of 
the  imi)act  such  an  institution  would 
have  on  out  national  and  international 
monetary  sources  on  our  national  capi- 
tal institutions,  on  consumer  prices,  and 
on  inflation. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  estab- 
lished, as  the  basic  policy  of  the  farm, 
credit  systeni,  the  furnishing  of  sound, 
adequate,  and  constructive  credit,  and 
closely  related  services  to  American 
farmers  and  ranchers,  their  coopera- 
tives, and  to  selected  farm-related  busi- 
nesses necessary  for  efficient  farm  op- 
erations Unfortunately  m  title  III  those 
provisions  relating  to  the  international 
financial  operations  of  banks  for  cooper- 
atives go  far  beyond  the  stated  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  farm  credit  system. 
There  is  not  one  sentence  in  these  pro- 
\isions  which  would  provide  authority 
for  the  farm  credit  system,  to  provide 
additional  credit  resources  to  American 
larmers  or  American  agricultural  coop- 
eratives. Rather,  they  are  designed  to 
authorize  the  farm  credit  system  to  chan- 
nel funds  away  from  American  farmers 
into  the  hands  of  nonaL'ncultural  par- 
tics,  some  of  them  domestic,  that  trans- 
act business  with  an  agricultural  coop- 
erative and  that  relates  in  any  manner 
to  the  export  or  import  of  agricultural 
commodities,  farm  supplies,  or  aquatic 
products. 

Furthermore,  if  an  agricultural  coop- 
erative obtains  any  ownership  in  any 
foreign  or  domestic  business  entity,  It 
would  permit  the  farm  credit  service 
to  provide  total  financing  to  that  entity 
to  facilitate  its  export-import  opera- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  broadness  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  title  III,  the  specific  im- 
plementation of  these  new  authorities  by 
the  farm  credit  ser\ice  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  definitions  and 
limitations  impo-sed  under  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  How- 
ever, one  needs  only  a  very  rudimentary 
understanding  of  international  markets 
to  realize  what  the  terminology  with 
respect  to  transactions  for  the  export 
or  import  of  agricultural  commodities, 
farm  supplies,  or  aquatic  products  ac- 
tually portends, 

A  very  narrow  interpretation  of  this 
language  would  limit  the  farm  credit 
service  to  provide  funding  only  in  the 
area  of  exports  by  agricultural  coopera- 
tives However,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
a  Federal  agency,  m  interpreting  its  own 
powers,  will  not  limit  itself  to  the  nar- 
rowest of  the  interpretations,  and  the 
broader  interpretations  of  these  powers 
will  go  beyond  the.se  specific  and  strict 
limitations.  It  would,  in  fact,  allow  the 
farm  credit  service  to  become  involved 
m  major  industrial  and  managing  finan- 
cing on  a  grand  scale. 

~  1450 

Let  us  look  at  the  type  of  financial 
activities  and  the  types  of  business  and 
individuals  who  would  become  eligible 
to  borrow  from  the  banks  for  coopers- 
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tlves  under  a  broad  Interpretation  of  the 
language  proposed  m  tiUo  III 

First,  any  dome  .tic  middleman  en- 
gaged in  the  exi>ort  process  imd  v.Uo 
transacts  business  m  an  agricuUurjl 
co-op  becomes  eligible  to  borrow  from  a 
bank  for  coopomtives  An  exi)orter  pur- 
chasing commodil.cs  from  a  co-op  for 
export  overseas  could  obtain  ftnancing 
not  only  for  the  purchase  from  the  aKri- 
cultural  co-op  but  also  for  the  entire 
transaction  t)etween  himself  and  the  for- 
eign parties  But  the  languanc  of  title 
III  does  not  stop  there  If  the  commod- 
ity supplies  products  purchased  from 
agricultural  cooperatives  require  any 
form  of  processing  prior  to  the  export  of 
a  finished  product  overseas,  any  party 
engaged  in  that  proies.s  becomes  eligible 
for  this  BC  financing  Any  tvpe  of  pr  ic- 
esslng  and  manufacturing  waich  uti- 
lizes co-op  cornnuKlilies  may  oe  tolallv 
financed  by  a  bank  for  cooperatives  If 
the  end  product  is  to  be  exi>orted  either 
directly  by  the  maruifacturer  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  exportint;  middleman, 
not  1  cent  of  that  linancing  will  be  KOing 
to  American  farmers  or  American 
cooperatives 

What  type  of  financing  are  we  talking 
about ■>  Well,  if  I  may  pose  a  very  extreme 
example  nonetheles.s,  one  that  Is  possible 
under  the  broad  language  of  t;tle  III.  It 
is  possible  to  suggest  that  the  farm  credit 
system  could  get  into  the  business  of 
financing  the  export  of  such  items  as  de- 
signer blue  jeans  to  a  foreign  country 
If  one  follows  the  connectirik'  trail  per- 
mitted by  the  broad  language  of  title  III, 
the  answer  Is  that  this  is  not  an  extreme 
assumption  If  the  exporter  obtained  his 
goods  from  a  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duced his  cloth  from  bulk  cloth  obtained 
from  a  cotton  mill  m  the  United  States 
that  produced  the  bulk  cloth  from  the 
cotton  bales  purchased  from  a  co-op.  he 
would  be  eligible 

Furthermore,  everv  step  of  the  process 
could  be  flnsmced  by  a  Hank  for  Coopera- 
tives since  every  step  of  the  process  Is. 
■  with  respect  to  transactions  for  the  ex- 
port or  import  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties '■  But  the  examples  of  Banks  of  Co- 
operatives financing  does  not  stop  even 
there  The  language  of  title  III  is  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  farm  credit  svstem 
if  It  decided  to  utilize  it^  power  to  the  full 
extent,  to  go  Into  the  business  of  under- 
writing capital  construction  and  plant 
acquisition  for  foreign  manufacturers  to 
produce  their  raw  supplies  m  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  U  S  crops 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  discussed  only 
one  aspect  of  the  export  side  of  the  title 
III  provision  However  the  language  of 
title  III  Is  equally  appllcflble  to  the  Im- 
port of  finished  or  unfinished  products 
ultimately  purchased  by  American  co- 
operatives. Co-ops  for  example,  use  fer- 
tilizer manufactured  by  chemical  com- 
panies from  chemicals  often  obtained 
from  foreign  suppliers  To  the  extent 
that  foreign  materials  are  used  Banks 
for  Cooperatives  could  get  into  the  bu.si- 
nes-s  of  financing  chemical  company  ac- 
quisitions of  foreign  chemicals  for  proc- 
essing into  fertilizer  ultimately  to  be 
used  for  American  crops  The  list  of  non- 
agrlcultural  nnanclng  permitted  for  the 


Banks  for  Cooperatives  under  this  bill  is 
limited  only  bv  one's  imagination 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  examples 
I  have  cited  are  extreme  and  that  in  any 
event  the  farm  credit  system  has  no  in- 
tei.tion  of  utilizing  its  power  in  the 
fashion  I  have  described 

Ho\^ever.  Mr  Chairman.  I  must  point 
out  that  these  examples  are  not  extreme 
The  regulations  lnteri)retinK  the  statu- 
tory language  will  be  promulgated  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  Federal  agency  that 
Will  bciiefU  most  by  the  broadest  and 
most  expansive  Interpretations  avail- 
able 

If  the  Intent  of  the  system  Is  not  to 
utilize  the  powers  granted,  these  powers 
^iiould  not  !'«■  i:ranted  :u  th?  first  [ilace 
'ITie  type  of  financing  that  is  envisioned 
under  title  III  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  the  farm  credit  system  was  es- 
tablished To  provide  the  system  with  a 
potential  for  roaming  so  far  afield  from 
the  general  credit  needs  of  the  American 
agricultural  community  is  not  only  un- 
nejes.sary.  but  really  pases  the  serious 
threat  of  reducin'^  available  credit  to 
Amerxan  agriculture 

Mr  Chairman  this  leads  me  to  a  sec- 
ond ina.'or  objectioii  I  h.ive  to  the  overly 
broad  provisions  of  title  III  Every  dollar 
utilized  by  the  farm  credit  system  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  manufacturers, 
processors,  shippers,  ex;  orters  foreign 
purchasers,  and  sellers,  and  the  like  is 
a  dollar  that  Is  not  being  utili/ed  by  the 
American  farmer  1  am  sr>eaklng  now 
not  onlv  of  'he  resources  of  the  Banks 
for  Coojx-ratlves  as  a  separate  part  of 
the  farm  credit  svstem  but  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  farm  credit  system 
Itself  Although  title  III  of  the  bill 
speaks  only  to  the  sources  of  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  .t  must  be  remembered 
that  this  bill  virtuallv  integrates  the  en- 
tire farm  credit  s>stem  into  one  national 
and  International  banking  facility 
Ix5ans  made  and  losses  suffered  by  Banks 
for  Cooperatives  will  be  shared  system- 
wide  and  the  assets  of  the  smallest  BCA 
can  end  up  financing  the  entire  process 
from  manufacture  to  export 

Now  I  am  streaking  only  about  the  re- 
sources utilized  by  ths  system  In  Its 
lending  operations  However,  title  III 
actuallv  i^erniits  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
to  partTlpate  directlv  in  the  ownership 
of  foreign  companies  in  order  to  obtain 
services  needed  to  facilitate  their  trans- 
actons  Title  III  actuallv  permits  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  to  participate  in 
the  ownership  of  forelsn  companies  In 
order  to  obtain  the  services  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate export-import  transactions 

When  we  talk  about  export -import 
companies,  market  analysis  companies, 
shipping  companies  or  the  like,  the  farm 
credit  system  should  not  he  In  the  busl- 
!  ess  of  buvng  and  independentlv  run- 
ning such  entitles  Again  I  must  empha- 
size these  powers  are  not  limited  to 
banks   for  coope^'atives 

Under  title  IV  of  the  legislation,  any 
two  banks  of  the  system  be  they  banks 
for  cooperatives  Federal  land  banks,  or 
Federal  Intermediary  credit  banks,  can 
create  a  corporation  to  perform  any 
function  authorized  by  any  one  of  the 
participants  with  the  exception  of  lend- 


ing and  insurance  sales  The  exception 
Itrovided  for  bank.s  for  cooperatives  Is 
neither  a  lending  nor  Insurance  func- 
tion Therefore,  the  resources  of  the 
banks  in  the  system  can  ultimately  he 
Uifd  to  enK'ak;e  m  any  of  these  activities 

Again.  Mr  Chairman,  I  must  empha- 
size that  these  are  not  functions  which 
the  farm  credit  system  wa.s  ordained 
and  established  to  fund  and  to  deal  with 
These  are  not  activities  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  farm  credit  system  should 
be  directed  toward,  particularly  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer 

Finally,  I  think  that  tliere  Is  another 
concern  which  I  see  with  title  III  of  this 
legislation  which  has  been  totally  over- 
looked In  the  considerati  in  of  the  bill, 
and  that  Is  the  Impact  this  ICKislation 
may  have  on  our  national  and  interna- 
tional moi^etary  policies  our  national 
capital  niarket.s.  or  consumer  prices  and 
nn  inflation  The  farm  credit  system  Is 
already  a  major  factor  in  V  S  capital 
markets  A.s  of  I)ecembcr  31.  1979  the 
.sy>.tem  had  S.S  'J  biPion  of  ak'ricultural 
debt  outstanding  During  1979.  the  sys- 
tems  net  bond  sales  accounted  for  al- 
most 2  5  percent  of  the  total  funds 
ra'sed  in  US  capital  markets  Tlie  non- 
acrlcultural  powers  granted  in  title  111 
of  this  bill  provide  potential  for  creating 
tlie  largest  mt^-rnatonal  multipurpose 
financial  institution  In  the  world  While 
it  IS  not  possible  at  this  time  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  increase  In  the  capi- 
tal mnrkefs  share  for  the  system  by  vir- 
tue of  this  legislation,  it  does  not  strain 
the  imagination  to  realize  that  the  In- 
i  rease  rould  te  maiivfold 

Unfortunately,  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  or  the  trouble  to  study  the  impact 
such  increase  would  have  on  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  market  again.st  which 
ilie  sv,,tem  s  bond  sales  directly  com- 
pete How  nu\ny  billions  in  the  market 
would  be  shifted  by  this  bill  from  the 
housing  industry,  from  State  and  local 
government  protects,  and  the  like,  to 
provide  the  system  with  the  resources 
to  finance  and  acquire  export  and  Im- 
iwrt  operations,  operations  which  may 
be  at  t>cst  only  collaterally.  Indirectly 
relat-td  to  the  American  a;jrlcultural 
community''  I  do  not  have  the  answer 
to  that  question  1  do  not  believe  that 
any  person  could  have  the  answer  with- 
ou'  knowin«  preci'^ely  how  far  the  sys- 
tem would  go  in  implementing  the 
broad  new  f>owers  provided  under  title 
III  But  the  ramifications  of  the  power 
granted  bv  title  HI  are  far  more  exten- 
sive and  significant  than  its  supporters 
have  stated  and  perhap>s  more  than  they 
realize 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Congress  should 
not  take  a  siant  leap  forward  In  the  void 
Without  a  careful  economic  analysis  of 
the  international  banking  and  monetary 
implications  and  the  Impact  of  title  111 
of  this  bill  The  impact  on  domestic  In- 
dustries the  national  capital  market  and 
foreign  trade  have  not  been  studied 
under  this  proposal,  nor  has  the  conse- 
quential effect  on  U  S  agriculture  from 
th?  diversion  of  farm  credit  system 
funds  from  the  productive  needs  to  non- 
agricultural  needs  that  can  be  addressed. 

Nor  has  the  effect  on  prices  that  you 
and    1    pay    In    the    supermarket    for 
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farmers  products  been  adequately 
studied  In  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  approve  and  support 
the  farm  credit  system  It  was  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture  and  It  has  a  record,  a  fine 
record  of  service  in  doing  this,  but  If  that 
system  is  now  to  be  converted  into  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  international  fi- 
nancial operations,  the  issues  that  I  have 
raised  should  first  be  resolved  1  suggest, 
therefore,  at  the  very  least  the  interna- 
tional financing  powers  granted  in  title 
111  should  be  eliminated  as  should  title 
III  These  powers  are  not  the  key  to  the 
bill.  They  are  the  key  to  creating  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  nature  of  a  farm 
credit  system.  Such  a  radical  change 
raises  issues  of  national  import  that  thLs 
Congress  should  not  enter  into  blindly. 
At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr  Chair- 
man. 1  shall  introduce  an  amendment  to 
repeal  title  UI. 

U  1500 
Mr   JONES  of  Tennessee   Mr   Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  Daschle' 

Mr.  DASCHLE  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  H  R  7548.  the  Fann  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1980.  1  do  so  with 
some  reluctance,  not  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
visions in  this  proposal  which  deserve  to 
he  enacted  into  law  to  give  the  farm 
credit  system  the  tools  they  need  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  credit  needs  of  their 
member-borrowers  But,  rather  through 
a  belief  that  some  of  the  provisions  in 
this  legi.slation  perhaps  gives  to  the  sys- 
tem advantages  which  allow  them  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  over  other 
segments. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  hosting  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Su'o- 
committee  on  Conservation  and  Credit. 
Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee,  on  a  field  hear- 
ing aimed  at  gathering  the  input  from 
South  Dakota  s  farmers  and  ranchers  on 
this  legislation 

At  that  time,  while  support  for  the 
legislation  was  widespread  among  farm- 
ers and  farm  groups  alike,  a  number  of 
problem  areas  were  cited  in  the  legis- 
lation— sections  which  gave  the  system 
an  "unfair,  Government-sanctioned"  ad- 
vantage over  other  interests. 

Many  of  these  critical  areas  were  mod- 
ified during  the  committee's  deliberation 
of  this  legislation,  and  as  a  result,  com- 
promise language  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  ;n 
this  legislation  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  body.  While  the  initial  lan- 
guage granting  bank  for  cooperative  fi- 
nancing for  cooperatives  may  have  been 
too  encompassing,  this  provision  of  the 
legislation  was  modified  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  legislation 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  and.  In  my  opinion  gives  the 
system  the  necessary  tools  to  finance  the 
export  needs  of  their  member-borrowers 
However.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  major 
area  of  concern  reats  with  the  section  of 


this  legislation  dealing  with  the  other 
financing  institutions  iOFI>  access  to 
the  system's  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  discounting  privileges.  The  sys- 
tem's record  on  OFI  involvement  in  dis- 
counting privileges  has  not  been  r^ood.  I 
am  not  totally  convinced  that  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  gives  the 
system  sufficient  congressional  direction 
for  improvement  In  this  area.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  offered  two  amend- 
ments during  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  legislation 
aimed  at  clearly  defining  the  congres- 
sional Intent  of  bank  holding  company 
and  affiliates  involvement  with  the 
FICB  s  discounting  privileges. 

My  amendments  were  defeated  dur- 
ing the  committee's  deliberations  on  this 
legislation.  It  was  during  that  markup 
that  the  system  gave  a  commitment  to 
improving  their  FICB  discounting  proce- 
dures. I,  for  one.  as  well  as  others  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  will  be  watching 
the  system's  progress  to  making  good  on 
that  pledge. 

Certainly  we  hope  that  it  succeeds. 
However,  if  it  does  not.  I  intend  to  join 
with  many  others  in  this  Congress  to  see 
that  the  OFI  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  strengthened  in  the  future. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr 
Baldus) . 

Mr  BALDUS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  first 
.want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been 
to  work  with  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see Mr.  JONES)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Madicani,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority committee  member. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Wisconsin  Is  known  as 
an  agricultural  State— America's  dairy- 
land.  Much  of  the  success  of  farmers  Is 
due  to  the  development  of  their  own  co- 
operatives— helping  themselves  by  work- 
ing with  other  farmers  These  farmers. 
through  their  cooperatives,  have  also  de- 
veloped their  own  bank  for  cooperatives. 
There  are  13  of  these  banks  nationally. 
The  one  serving  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
IS  located  in  St  Paul.  Minn.  The  St.  Paul 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  serves  as  a  source 
of  funds  for  the  cooperatives  in  the  four- 
State  area.  These  funds  are  not  Govern- 
ment funds,  but  are  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  securities  in  the  money  market. 
The  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is 
part  of  the  cooperative  farm  credit  sys- 
tem which  serves  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  aquatic  producers. 

H.R  7548  IS  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  cooperative  farm  credit  sys- 
tem, which  also  Includes  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions. Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations  to  bet- 
ter serve  its  farmer-members.  Included 
in  this  bill  are  some  amendments  which 
would  specifically  assist  farmer  coopera- 
tives in  providing  better  service  to  their 
farmer-members. 


For  example,  H.R.  7548  contains  an 
amendment  which  would  lower  the  farm- 
er-member eligibility  requirements  for 
financing  by  banks  for  cooperatives  to 
rural  utility  cooperatives  that  have  60 
percent  of  their  voting  members  as  farm- 
ers. This  change  will  p>ermlt  the  bank  for 
cooperatives  to  serve — and  continue 
serving — a  wider  range  of  utility  co-ops. 
Currently,  the  minimum  eligibility  re- 
quirement on  rural  electric  cooperatives 
IS  70  percent  farmer-members. 

Another  amendment  would  authorize 
the  bank  for  cooperatives  to  finance  ag- 
riculture export  transactions  In  which  a 
U.S.  cooperative  is  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary. At  the  present  time,  the  bank  for 
coperatives  can  finance  a  cooperative 
through  the  transfer  of  product  right  up 
to  the  port,  but  cannot  carry  it  further. 
It  IS  felt  that  providing  by  full  financing. 
it  Will  not  only  enhance  the  sale  of  U.S. 
farmer  products,  but  will  enhance  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  profits.  At  the 
same  time,  this  will  help  the  U.S.  con- 
sumers in  that  Increased  agricultural 
trade  should  be  a  boon  to  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  7548.  which 
I  believe  is  especially  noteworthy.  Is  one 
which  would  authorize  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives to  finance  domestic  leveraged 
leased  transactions  Leverage  leasing  has 
been  an  important  financing  technique 
in  this  country  for  some  time.  About 
everv  type  of  major  capital  equipment 
has  been  leased,  including  such  things 
as  transportation  equipment  and 
processing  facilities  Leasing  has  become 
attractive  in  many  business  situations 
because  it  can  provide  lower  costs  when 
compared  to  traditional  financing 
At  present,  cooperatives  are  unable  to 
obtain  this  form  of  financing  from  their 
BCs.  This  legislation  would  enable  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  to  do  so.  In  light 
of  the  tremendous  capital  requirements 
cooperatives  are  facing  in  the  1980's.  it 
is  likely  that  leverage  leasing  may  be- 
come of  great  importance  to  a  large 
number  of  supply  marketing  utility  and 
other  cooperatives. 

As  is  well  known,  most  legislation  that 
we  consider  involves  appropriations.  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  cooperative 
farm  credit  svstem  is  completely  self- 
.sustalning  The  banks  and  associations 
of  the  svstem  even  pay  for  the  Govern- 
ment supervision  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, too.  that  there  is  nothing  In 
H.R.  7548  which  requires  appropriations. 
In  voting  for  H.R.  7548.  you  have  the  rare 
opportunity  of  helping  the  farmers  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  consumers  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
7548.  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments 
of  1980.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Credit  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 
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On  June  U  of  laat  year.  Chairman 
JONM  and  I  introdured  H  R  7548,  a  bill 
which  will  update  and  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  credit  system  in  order 
to  meet  the  chanRing  credit  needs  of  U  S 
a^culture  In  addition  to  updating  the 
serMce.s  provided  'n  meniber  Durr^we: ... 
H.R  7548  also  amends  certain  provisions 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  pertaining  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  agencv 
responsible  for  supervising  the  farm 
credit  system  Institutions 

Ihe  muvirlance  of  providiiiR  adequate 
credit  (or  our  food-producinK  sector  can- 
not be  overestimated  Farmers  must  rely 
on  large  annual  outlays  of  credit  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  such  items  as 
ecjuipment.  fuel,  and  labor  Annual  credit 
requirements  of  farmers  have  more  than 
trebled  in  the  last  decade  a  :K)0- percent 
ir.crease  in  the  10-\ear  period  of  time 
and  estimates  iiulicate  that  they  will 
double  from  current  levels  by  1985.  Just  5 
years  from  now 

The  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
plays  a  major  role  in  helping  our  asncul- 
tural  se<tor  meet  its  credit  needs.  The 
system  holds  close  to  one-third  of  total 
US  farm  debt,  and  is  the  single  largest 
source  of  credit  to  the  farm  sector  Farm 
credit  system  institutions  provide  credit 
and  other  closely  related  services  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  producers  and  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  products,  agricultural 
and  aquatic  cootx>ratives,  rural  home- 
owners and  certain  businesses  providing 
farmers  with  services  essential  to  their 
on-farm  operating  needs  .As  passed  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  H  R  7548 
will  update  and  Improve  these  credit 
service.^,  thereby  Insuring  that  the 
changing  credit  needs  of  our  agricultural 
sector  are  better  .served  by  the  farm 
credit  system 

H  R  7,i48  makes  a  number  of  changes 
to  the  1971  Farm  Credit  Act  Major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  provide  new  au- 
thority for  farmers  to  use  their  cooi^era- 
tive  credit  system  to  finance  export  and 
Import  programs,  liberalize  mortgage 
credit  authority  to  help  young  and  be- 
ginning farmers,  and  specifically  define 
conditions  under  which  the  farm  credit 
system  may  serve  as  a  channel  to  na- 
tional money  markets  for  certain  other 
private  rural  lenders  The  hill  al.so  In- 
cludes provisions  to  extend  credit  for 
processing  and  marketing  activities  by 
farmers  and  fishermen,  and  permits 
some  rural  co-ops  to  remain  eligible  for 
financing  even  when  rural  growth  and 
urbanization  reduces  their  percentage  of 
farmer  membership  to  60  percent,  as 
compared  to  the  present  70  and  80  per- 
cent floors 

In  addition  to  these  new  authorities, 
H  R  7548  limits  farm  credit  system  In- 
surance activity  and  Includes  congres- 
sional nuthoritv  for  a  two-House  veto  of 
reguli.tions  dealing  with  export  credit  or 
discounting  of  loans  for  othT  financial 
institutions  The  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  have  the  Gene'-al  Accounting 
Ofnce  study  and  report  to  Congre.ss  on 
th?  impact  and  efTect  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  as  amended  by  H  R   7548. 

I  vould  like  to  n^lnt  out  that  mne  of 
the  irovislons  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
laU  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  The 


farm  credit  system  is  completely  self- 
sufflc.ent  financially  No  Government 
funds  are  involved  and  even  the  costs 
oi  the  Farm  Credit  .Administration  are 
a.ss».s.M  d  upon  the  banks  and  as,sooiation.s 
It  sujcrvi-ses,  so  that  there  is  no  hidden 
suppo:!  of  this  system  by  the  Federal 
taxpaver 

Then'  were  many  controversial  provi- 
sions ill  the  initial  bill,  including  giving 
thern  the  authority  to  move  out  of  the 
Disfirt  of  Columbia  That  hem  been 
deleted  TTie  authority  that  would  have 
allowed  them  to  .set  their  own  .salary 
levels  hu-N  been  deleted  The  insurance 
activities  which  they  contemplated  en- 
gaging in  and  those  in  which  they  al- 
read>  engage  have  been  strictly  limited 
by  aniendments  to  this  bill  already 
adopted  in  the  committee 

Z   1510 

There  arc  changes  in  co-op  eligibility 
in  this  bill,  to  answer  other  objections, 
and  a  limit  on  export  financing  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr  Panetta'  has  al.so  been  Included  In 
the  bill  so  Uiat  the  bill,  as  It  comes  be- 
fore this  body,  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  also  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, and  majiy  other  commodity  groups 
and  cooperatives  The  bill  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  and  the  Independ- 
ent Insurance  Agents  of  America. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  is  a  product  of 
over  a  year  s  work  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  not  only  In  the  Dlstnrt 
of  Columbia,  but  also  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  receive  the  views  of 
Interested  parties  on  all  sides  of  the  Is- 
sues that  are  touched  on  by  this  bill. 

As  a  result,  this  bill,  HR  7548,  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  41  to  0  and  en- 
Joys  the  support  of  all  of  the  prominent 
organizations  that  I  have  mentioned 

The  bill  will  improve  and  update  the 
farm  credit  system  so  that  it  may  better 
serve  the  changing  credit  needs  of  its 
member  borrowers,  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  producers  and  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products  and  their  cooperatives. 

I  would  urge  support  of  the  bill.  Thank 
you. 

•  Mr.  WAMPLErR  Mr  Chairman,  I  rl.se 
In  support  of  H  R  7548,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1980,  and  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Foley,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  Mr.  Jones,  and  ranking 
subcommittee  member.  Mr  Madic.an  for 
arranging  to  bring  this  bill  up  under  reg- 
ular order  Had  this  matter  come  up  un- 
der suspension,  several  Members  who 
wish  to  offer  am'~ndments  would  have 
been  denied  an  opportunity  to  take  their 
case  to  the  entire  membership.  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  have  served  th»  farm 
credit  system,  the  banking  community 
generally  nor  the  farmers  who  wish  to 
use  the  expanded  services  of  the  farm 
credit  system  Nor  would  it  serve  the 
private  banking  community  which  ex- 
tends a  substantial  amount  of  credit  to 
the  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  farm  credit 
system  itself. 


I  know  that  several  Members  have 
amendments  to  offer  Mr  JErroRDS  and 
others  un  this  committee  have  filed  addi- 
tional views  to  the  report  accompanying 
H  R  7548  suggesting  that  an  amendment 
w,.iu;d  S>e  otTered  a.s  it  relates  to  the  fi- 
nar.cinK  of  other  financial  institutions 
'OFls'  by  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  This  wa.s  a  matter  that  received 
considerable  debate  in  the  committee  and 
is  a  m.att' r  which  should  be  fully  aired 
on  the  floor  It  is  my  understaning  that 
Mr  Jeffords  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment 

Another  matter  which  is  of  concern 
to  the  private  banking  community, 
especially  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
relates  to  the  additional  authority 
granted  in  this  bill  for  the  export  financ- 
ing of  farm  cooperatives  t.hrough  the 
farm  credit  system  more  particularly 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  obviously  is  of  concern  to  the 
private  banking  community  There  are 
several  in  the  private  sector  who  believe 
lh?y  already  offer  adequate  financing  to 
the  cooiJeratives  as  It  relates  to  export 
activity  undertaken  bv  the  cooperative.s— 
even  to  the  extent  that  export  financing 
Is  contem"lated  to  be  expanded  in  the 
forthcoming  years 

As  I  understand  it,  amendments  will 
be  offered  as  it  relates  to  exixirt  financ- 
ing, and  the  proponents  of  those  amend- 
ments Will  provide  the  arguments  that 
will  flush  out  these  issues  adequately  for 
all  the  Members  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  the  mere  discussion 
of  these  amendments  will  result  in  more 
general  satisfaction  with  the  bill  that  we 
ultimately  pa.ss  here  on  the  floor  today 

There  are  other  amendments,  some  of 
whch  have  been  pnnt'd  In  the  Record. 
that  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  read, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  discu-ssion  of  these 
amondments  will  provide  further  en- 
lightenment as  to  certain  of  the  Issues 
that  are  involved  in  this  ma'or  niece  of 
legislation  reported  bv  the  committee 

I  am  saddened  that  this  maior  piece 
of  legislation — one  of  the  three  more 
important  p'eces  of  legislation  reported 
by  the  committee  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress — had  to  be  taken  up  this  late 
in  the  session  However,  adequate  farm 
financing  In  the  next  few  years  is  going 
to  be  extremely  important  if  we  are  to 
have  a  healthy  farm  sector  Despite  ris- 
ing food  prices.  I  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  farm  commoditv  prices  have 
kept  pace  with  the  inflation  rate  I 
think  you  only  have  to  compare  com- 
modity prices  now  with  those  obtained 
10  or  20  years  ago  to  find  support  for 
that  statement 

Farmers  have  been  living  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  credit  they  have  obtained  by 
refinancing  their  farm  loans,  but  cer- 
tainly that  procedure  cannot  long  be 
sustained.  We  are  goinp  to  have  to  pro- 
vide farmers  with  better  incomes  through 
export  expansion  and  other  devices  But 
until  we  can  Insure  that  kind  of  ade- 
quately Improved  farm  income,  it  will  be 
necessary— based  on  the  greater  capi- 
tal needs  of  mo<lem  farming— to  provide 
the  farm  sector  with  the  credit  needed 
to  improve  their  farnung  operations  and 
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permit  new  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
start  and  own  their  farming  operations 
or  to  expand  their  operations  to  improve 
their  productivity. 

This  bill  will  provide  much  of  that 
farm  credit  through  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem I  believe  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
proved financing  of  the  export  financ- 
ing of  farm  cooperatives.  How  far  that 
expansion  is  needed,  I  think  only  time 
will  tell  Where  adequate  private  financ- 
ing 1."^  available,  there  may  not  be  any 
great  need  for  the  farm  credit  .system  to 
crowd  out  the  private  sector.  However, 
where  export  financing  is  not  readily 
available  as  I  understand  it.  in  some 
portions  of  the  country,  then  the  farm 
credit  system  can  perform  a  service  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  I  would  hope  the 
regulations  regarding  export  financing 
that  Congress  will  review  under  this  bill 
will  be  reasonable  and  not  the  type  that 
will  .set  off  further  disputes  on  this  i.ssue 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  put  into 
this  bill.  Some  compromises  have  ob- 
viously been  made  and  the  result  of 
the  con.sideration  of  the  floor  may  re- 
flect that  further  compromises  are  nec- 
essary ba.sed  on  the  votes.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
tere.'^t  to  pass  this  bill  today,  and  I  urge 
you  to  do  this.  If  there  is  a  need  to  go 
back  and  look  at  certain  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  the  next  Congress,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  urging  the  committee  to  do 
this  However,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  to  Congre.ss  called  for  in 
this  bill  and  the  two  Hou.se  veto  pro- 
visions relating  to  FC.A  regulations 
should  provide  adequate  oversight. 

Again,  I  urge  vou  to  vole  aye  on  this 
bill* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  lime  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr, 
Bedell ',  a  meiubtr  of  the  subcommittee 

<Mr  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occa.sion  to  commend 
boUi  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  their 
Job  with  this  legislation  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  be  able  to  get  some  legislation 
which  will  pass  the  subcommittee  by  an 
18-to-O  vote  and  a  full  committee  by  a 
41-to-O  vote,  particularly  on  this  par- 
ticular committee  on  which  I  serve.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  testimonial  to  their 
abihty  to  work  out  someth.ng,  especially 
in  a  complex  manner  such  as  this,  which 
would  receive  such  unanimous  suppott 
from  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  7548,  the  Farm  Credit  .'^ct  Amend- 
ments of  1980  If  I  may.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
those  provisions  m  the  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve will  reasonably  enhance  the  farm 
credit  system's  abil'ty  to  .serve  the  credit 
needs  of  individual  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives,  as  well  as  speak  to  these 
ICo'itimate  concerns  of  some  private 
bankers  who  have  expres.sed  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation, 

I  believe  that  the  farm  credit  system 
has  demonstrated  that  it  has  an  essen- 
tial role  to  play  in  providing  credit  to 


agriculture.  As  the  credit  needs  of  agri- 
culture have  mushroomed  over  the  past 
several  years,  the  farm  credit  system. 
along  with  tne  private  banking  system, 
has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  met  the 
demand  for  agricultural  financing.  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  fair  to  say  that  the  farm  credit 
system's  role  in  meeting  this  increased 
credit  demand  was  critical  to  a.ssurms 
that  these  needs  were  met. 

I  know  that  in  northwest  Iowa  this 
past  spring,  when  commodity  prices  were 
disastrously  low,  interest  rales  were  at 
record  levels,  and  farmers  were  ex- 
tremely hard-pre  sed  to  obtain  operat- 
ing funds  at  almost  any  cost,  the  local 
production  credit  a.ssociations  were  able 
to  help  out  many  borrowers  with  plant- 
ing expenses. 

I  believe  there  are  several  provisions 
in  the  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  farmers  One  of  the 
most  important,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
provision  w  hich  will  expand  the  system's 
authority  to  a-sist  farmer  cooperatives 
in  financing  agr. cultural  exports.  As  we 
know,  exports  have  become  increasingly 
es.sent:al  to  assuring  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture, and  if  farmer  cooperatives  can- 
not take  full  advantage  of  the  o;:portu- 
nity  to  participate  in  our  dramatically 
expanding  farm  export  market,  then 
farmers  themselves  cannot  receive  their 
proper  share  of  the  rewards  resulting 
from  dynamic  growth  in  US.  farm 
exports 

.Among  the  additional  provisions  which 
will  help  the  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  farmers  is  the  one  that  allows  farm- 
ers to  couple  farm  credit  system  financ- 
ing with  government  loan  assistance,  as 
well  as  that  language  which  mandates 
that  smaller  rural  bank-s  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  farm  loans  have  access 
to  the  farm  credit  system's  discount  re- 
sources 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  private 
bankers — as  I  am  sure  other  members 
have — -who  have  expressed  their  strong 
concern  about  this  legislation.  Bankers 
have  expressed  their  fear  about  the  en- 
croaching nature  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem's authority,  and  its  special  lax  and 
regulatory  advantages.  And  they  have 
stated  that  their  concern  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  past  actions  of  the  system  to 
deny  credit  assistance  to  certain  rural 
banks  and  compete  for  the  busineSvS  of 
agricultural  borrowers. 

I  am  aware  of  and  understand  these 
concerns,  and  I  would  like  to  make  these 
observations. 

First,  during  the  hearings  and  mark- 
up sessions  on  this  bill — at  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  level — many  mem- 
bers, including  myself!  exacted  state- 
ments for  the  record  from  Farm  Credit 
Admlnislralior  officials  concerning  their 
implementation  of  the  new  authority  in 
the  bill.  These  officials  told  the  commit- 
tee that  no  private  banks — the  so-called 
OFI's — that  presently  have  access  to  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank's  dis- 
count window  will  be  denied  continued 
acce.ss  to  the  window  was  a  result  of  the 
legislation.  In  fact,  the  explicit  language 
in  the  bill  itself  holds  the  FCA  ofRciaLs 
to  this  pledge. 

Additionally,  no  bank  that  is  request- 
ing access  to  the  FICB  discount  window- 


may  be  denied  access  solely  because  of 
its  size — there  is  no  size  limitation  in  the 
bill  The  bill  simply  says  that  access 
must  be  granted  if  the  rural  bank  has  a 
significant  number  of  agricultural  lend- 
ers, has  a  continuing  need  for  additional 
sources  of  credit,  and  has  limited  access 
to  regional  and  national  capital  mar- 
kets. Presently  the  FVA  has  authority 
to  deny  even  these  small  and  needy  rural 
banks  this  credit  assistance. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  for  nearly 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  including  myself,  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  be- 
come really  familiar  with  the  details  of 
FCA's  complex  authority  and  operations, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  several 
members  of  the  committee — myself  in- 
cluded— have  put  the  FCA  on  notice  that 
the  committee  intends  to  follow  verj- 
closely  the  implementation  of  this  new 
authority.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  during  the  course  of 
our  efforts  to  subject  the  future  actions 
of  the  FCA  to  closer  scrutiny. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  and  FCA  officials  to 
the  provision  m  the  bill  which  subject* 
future  FCA  regulations  to  a  veto  by  the 
Congress  if  the  Congress  finds  fault  with 
the  language  or  inteni  of  the  proposed 
regulations. 

On  another  matter,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas  that  had  to  be  resolved  by 
the  committee  was  that  of  the  role  of 
pnvate  insurers  m  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem programs.  The  committee  owes 
much  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Madican  and 
Mr.  Jones  in  developing  a  compromise 
on  the  role  of  private  insurers  The  lan- 
guage that  was  added  to  the  committee 
report  would  maintain  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  its  traditional 
supervisory  role  while  retaining  as  a 
right  of  local  PC.A's  the  ability  to  choose 
the  private  insurer  which  is  most  respon- 
sive to  their  local  needs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  appears  on  page  44  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  banks  may,  only  by  agreement  with 
an  insurer,  ofler  services  traditionally  fur- 
nished by  insurers  lo  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  word 
"insurers"  refers  to  private  insurers.  In 
other  words,  the  farm  credit  system 
would  not  have  the  ability  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  Government  in- 
surer to  perform  services  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  performed  by  private  in- 
surers, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  legislation,  Mr,  Chairman,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Stenholm',  a 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  in  a  brief  discussion  concerning 
one  of  the  provisions  of  Ih's  legislation 
that  has  brought  about  some  concern 
within  my  district.  I  believe  that  there 
has  been   some   erroneous   information 
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clrcul»Un«  as  to  the  Intent  of  thla  legls- 

^* Mr"  Chairman.  It  la  my  understanding 
in  the  secUon  that  deals  with  oiT-farm 
processing  and  markt-ting  loans  that  the 
provision  whereby  we  are  requiring  that 
20  percent  of  the  volume  of  any  business 
that  Is  financed  HirouKh  the  farm  credit 
system,  be  owned  by  the  farmer  who  has 
made  application  through  his  own  coop- 
erative? Is  that  correct? 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  If  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr  STENHOLM  The  concern  that 
many  of  our  small  bankers  In  our  rural 
areas  have  Is  that  thl.s  leglslaUon.  If  It 
passes  In  the  manner  In  which  we  have 
It  before  us  today,  that  this  will  some- 
how provide  a  change  In  a  more  liberal 
manner  In  which  the  farm  credit  system 
can  make  loans  within  their  own  busi- 
ness communities 

It  Is  my  understanding  and  has  been 
since  we  discussed  this  m  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  that  we  are  not  liberaliz- 
ing the  farm  credit  .system  Really,  we 
are  tmhteninK  the  leKblaii.in  \ip  to  pro- 
vide what  our  rooperative.s  want,  our 
PCA's  In  particular,  want,  which  Is  to  be 
able  to  assLst  their  farmer  members  In 
making  loans  for  facilities  that  will  Im- 
prove that  Individual  farmer's  opportu- 
nity to  iHiike  ti  belter  piotu  on  hi.s  own 
farm,  and  the  reason  we  put  the  20  per- 
cent In  Is  to  provide  that  It  will  b<  so 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennes.see  If  the  Ken- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  that  i.s  exactly 
true  ,A.s  the  gentleman  quite  well  knows 
and  as  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  are  here  today  kno'*  we  .spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  nrriviiiK  i»t  a  po.sition 
that  we  thought  to  be  equitable  and  fair 
In  this  area  that  th^  gentleman  Is  dis- 
cussing, and  wp  believe,  and  tne  testi- 
mony we  heard  In  the  States,  as  well  as 
here  In  WashlnRton.  DC,  bore  out  the 
fact  that  It  was  compatible  to  require 
that  the  frtrmer-owiieis  complv  wiih  k.s 
far  as  their  particular  operation  Ls  con- 
cerned 

Let  me  sav  this  while  I  am  speaking 
There  was  absolutely  no  Intent  rf  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  or  of  the  full 
committee  as  far  as  that  goes  or  In  the 
hearings  anv  intent  to  define  or  des'  rov 
the  lending  abUlty  of  any  Institution  that 
wa.s  involved  It  is  simplv  that  we  wiuittd 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  PCA's  and  the 
FLBs  to  have  a  little  bit  more  authority 
a.s  far  as  their  own  lenduiK  ubil  ty  i.s  con- 
cerned, because  they  are  owned  by 
farmers,  nnd  In  my  npinion  thev  have  a 
right  to  help  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  thev  operate  by 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  am  glad  to  have  that  assurance 
I  think  the  farm  credit  system  as  a 
whole  has  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
private  banking  industry  for  a  period  of 
many  years,  each  .servng  our  rural  farm- 
er members  and  customers  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  I  certainly  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  proposal  which  would  un- 
dermine the  Interest  of  private  Industry 
on  any  level,  but  as  I  have  understood 
these  provisions  and  as  the  gentleman 
has  Just  reassured  us.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
certainly  do  not  see  any  of  the  problems 


associated  with  thl.s  legislation  that  have 
been  put  forth  by  .some  in  regard  to  the 
eventual  eflect  of  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Thank  you 
I  thitik  the  gentleman's  point  is  well 
tiiken  I  am  sorry  m  mv  openmg  state- 
ment that  I  did  not  emphasize  that  more 
than  I  did.  but  that  is  a  good  job  well 
done 

Mr  MADIGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  lime  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  JONKJS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man  I  yield  such  time  a.s  I-  mav  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr  CoELHoi.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr  COELHO  Mr  Chairman,  the  Sub- 
Ciimmittee  on  Con.-icrvation  and  Credit 
adopted  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
K'entleman  from  California  'Mr  Panitt*' 
wh.ch  pertains  to  Ihe  authority  of  the 
Hank  for  CiK)perati\e..  to  finance  exports 
or  import.s  of  aKricultural  commodities 

As  I  read  the  lali^;ua^;e  of  section  304 
'2<  't>>  .  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  could 
finance  a  sale  made  by  a  private  exporter 
who  had  purchased  the  commodity  from 
a  cooperative  marketing  a.s.so<iation 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennes.see  If  the  gen- 
Ueniiin  will  yield,  this  question  was  raised 
when  the  bll  wa.s  approved  by  the  full 
comm.ttee  Some  members  were  con- 
cerned that  the  large  Rrain  companies 
could  make  lise  of  this  new  financing 
facility 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  Is  for  the 
export  financing  facility  to  primarily 
benefit  cooperatives,  but  marketinj;  prac- 
tices of  many  cooperat.yes  indicate  that 
the  actual  export  sales  are  made  through 
an  independent  exporter 

Under  such  circumstances  a  private 
exijorter  could  utili/e  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives financing  when  such  financing  is 
necessary  to  complete  an  export  trans- 
action 

Mr  COELHO  This  is  why  I  have 
rai.sed  the  question  In  committee,  the 
export  marketing  structure  was  not 
diSCussed 

The  larKe  grain  trading  companies  will 
not  make  u.se  of  this  financing  They 
have  no  intention  of  utiliEinK  the  Bank 
fur  C"ooi>eratives.  as  they  have  acces.s  to 
subsLaniittl  credit  from  commercial 
banks 

I  iie  situation  Is  different  in  the  cotton 
industry — 90.000  producers  market  their 
cotton  through  500  difTerent  cotton 
merchandising  flrm^  and  cooperative 
iiuirketing  a.sscxlations  The  cooperatives 
also  market  a  substantial  amount  of  cot- 
ton, approximately  50  percent  of  their 
\olumt'.  through  lndei)endei^l  cotton 
merchandising  firms  The  number  of  Luy- 
rrs  prevalent  in  the  US  cotton  trade 
provides  a  more  competitive  market- 
place for  America's  cotton  producers 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  cotton  ex- 
p  irt  trade  is  handled  by  155  independent 
firms  and  ih'Mr  subsidiary  companies 
Three  regional  cooi)eratlves  export  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  the  U  S  upland 
cotton  crop 

The  iHTKer  cotton  exporters  have  access 
to  credit  The  maiorlty  of  cotton  export- 
ers are  small-  and  mediura-slzed  firms 


who  have  experienced  difficulty  In  re- 
ceiving credit  irom  commercial  banks 
dur.ng  periods  of  tight  credit  At  such 
tunc,  the  banks  lavor  their  volume 
cu.slomers  and  the  smaller  exporters 
couid  be  s.iueized  out  oi  business  if  the 
commercial  bank.s  do  not  extend  credit 

iho  intent  ol  this  legislation  should 
be  quite  clear  We  want  to  facilitate 
credit  and  expand  our  agricultural  ex- 
,  oris,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the 
siuiiU  independent  exporters 

Th'>  legislative  history  should  clearly 
indicate  that  m  situations  where  inde- 
pciident  firms  purchase  the  commodity 
to  be  exported  from  a  cooperative,  the 
independent  exporter  should  be  eligible 
for  Bank  for  Cooperative  financing,  if 
requested  by  the  cooperative 

Given  tha*  we  are  authorizing  the  ex- 
port financing  authority  m  order  to  ben- 
efit cooijeratives  we  should  bear  in  mind 
thai  the  farmers  wlio  are  members  of 
the  co,jperatiyc  benefit  when  the  export 
sale  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  It  is 
the  int.ent  of  section  304'2''b'  that  in 
such  instances  a  nonccwperative  will  be 
eligible  for  the  export  financiriK  service 
only  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amoiuit 
of  the  comm  idlty  that  it  purchases  from 
the  cooi^erative 

Mr  JONES  of  Tenne.ssee  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  California  We  do  not 
intend  to  prejudice  anyone  Certainly 
there  are  situations  when  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  small  lndei>endent  exporters  to 
obtain  a  line  of  credit  In  such  cases, 
when  credit  is  tight  and  the  exporter  has 
a  prior  course  of  dealing  with  the  coop- 
erative It  would  be  appropriate  to  uti- 
lize the  Bank  for  Ccxiperatives  to  finance 
tJie  export  transaction 

When  a  cuuperatlve  makes  a  sale 
whether  it  be  through  another  exporting 
cooperative,  an  independent  exporting 
firm  or  directly  to  a  foreign  importer  or 
a  consuming  or  processing  establish- 
ment—it  IS  just  that — a  sale  When  pay- 
ment is  made  on  that  .sale  a  benefit  Is 
realized  by  the  cooperative 

We  are  interested  in  increasing  agri- 
cultural exports — to  benefit  U  S  agricul- 
ture— U  S  producers  will  benefit  whether 
the  cooperative  sells  directly  or  through 
private  trade  channels  We  should  not 
discriminate  in  such  situations 

Mr  COEI>HO  I  t.hank  the  di.stin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  Cot- 
ton prcxluction  and  cotton  marketing  are 
important  to  the  economies  of  each  of 
our  districts,  and  It  Is  Important  that  we 
clarified  the  intent  of  the  legislation 

To  avoid  any  further  misunderstand- 
ing how  would  this  authority  be  ex- 
tended to  independent  exporters^ 

Mr  JONES  of  Tenne.ssee.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion—which  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture—would instruct  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives to  make  the  exporter  eligible 
for  a  line  of  credit  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  commodity  at  the  time  of  the  sale 

Mr  COELHO  The  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives would  l)e  required  to  extend  a  line 
of  credit  to  a  cotton  exporter  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  or  the  cotton 
purchased   from   the  cotton   marketing 
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cooperative,  if  requested  by  the  coopera- 
tive 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  That  Is  cor- 
rect  That  is  the  Intent 

Mr  COELHO  Tliank  you  I  agree  that 
we  are  trying  to  benefit  farmers  and  this 
authority  would  provide  equality  in  situ- 
ations common  m  the  cotton  industry 
where  cooperatives  sell  through  nonco- 
operallves. 

:Z  1520 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  'Volkmer). 

Mr  VOLKMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
wish  to  rise  In  support  of  H.R  7548  and 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  their  diligent  work  in  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  and  larm  community,  not 
only  on  which  I  serve,  but  many  other 
Members  of  this  bo<ly.  which  Is  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  this  country. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  leadership 
of  this  body  for  permitting  this  bill  to 
be  taken  up  today  and  in  the  pre.ss  of 
business  that  we  have  In  the  last  few- 
days  of  this  session,  for  to  me  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  ran  devote  our  time  to  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  do  It  today. 
I  wish  to  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr  Foley',  the  chairman  of  the 
AKriruIturc  Committee,  and  all  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  this 
much  needed  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr   Stark"   for  a  question 

Mr  STARK  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  lor  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
the  change  of  the  amendment  to  title 
XII.  which  on  its  face  seems  to  be  an 
innocuous  change,  but  m  effect  allows 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
maintain  its  principal  office  elsewhere 
than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  gone  through  this  same  con- 
cern with  many  other  Government  agen- 
cies who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
elected  to  move  to  Maryland  or  Virginia 
when  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  thase  of  us  who  are 
taxpayers  have  been  subsidizn;?  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  number  of  years 
with  our  constituents'  dollars. 

We  have  tremendmis  areas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  are  undeveloped 
and  underdeveloped  areas  which  could 
benefit  greatly  from  having  a  Federal 
agency  with  Its  headquarters  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  It  is.  in  effect.  Fed- 
eral money  we  are  spending. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  many  good 
friends  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  in 
t!ie  State  of  Virginia,  they  do  not  have 
the  inner  city  decay  that  we  have  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  until 
such  lime  as  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration could  come  before  this  body 
and  make  a  case  that  there  is  no  good 
location    in    the    District   of   Columbia 


where  we  would  benefit  from  the  fallout 
of  these  jobs  that  will  be  required  to 
expand  their  operation  as  is  foreseen  in 
this  act.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  concur  with  me  that  it 
mi^'ht  be  the  better  part  of  financial 
frugality  and  wisdom  to  strike  the 
change  to  title  XII  at  this  point  and 
leave  that  for  a  future  date  when  we 
could  assess  the  necessity  or  the  possi- 
bility of  the  headquarters  of  this  dis- 
tinguished organization  leaving  the 
District 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  Rlad  to  yield 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Let  me  say 
that  this  happened  to  be  not  a  part  of 
the  chairman's  idea  that  it  even  be  given 
the  principle  or  the  idea  of  moving  any- 
where except  maintaining  its  principal 
office  here  in  Washington.  DC  :  but  let 
me  pDint  out  that  this  is  not  like  an 
agency  of  Government  moving  out.  be- 
cause there  are  only  250  employees  to 
bco'in  w^lth.  many  of  v^hom  I  suspect  ma', 
already  live  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
came  about  as  the  result  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Farm  Administration  to 
move  beyond  this  area.  This  was  a  ccm- 
promise  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr,  Hancei 
that  confined  the  principal  ofSce  to  be 
withm  Washington,  DC.  Maryland,  o.- 
\  irginiai  In  other  words,  in  the  standard 
metropolitan  area  somewhere 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  We  are  talking  about  an 
office  primarily  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  tlial  I  suspect  the  majority  of 
these  people  do  live  m  Virginia  and  .n 
Maryland  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to 
see  them  leave  the  District  or  the  ares, 
especially. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  care  to  see  them  leave  at 
all. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  share  that  feel- 
ing, if  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
yield  to  me  further.  We  have  seen  this 
happen  with  Fannie  Mae,  which  is  a 
somewhat  similar  organization  It  is 
quasi-governmental,  and  albeit  there 
may  only  be  200  jobs  or  250  jobs,  it  is 
those  people  doing  their  shopping,  buy- 
ing lunches,  it  is  the  proximity  to  olh'r 
credit  agencies,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  and  indeed,  the  Congress,  to  ccme 
and  testify  before  the  committee  of  the 
chairman. 

It  is  far  more  cost  efficient  to  hop  on 
Metro  and  come  here  to  the  Hill  than 
to  drive  in  from  Virginia  or  from  Mary- 
land. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  think  that  if  there 
was.  indeed,  a  specific  plan,  a  need  to  be 
presented  to  the  chairman's  ccmmittee. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  would  in  good 
order  hear  their  need  and  approve  a 
particular  site  outside  of  the  District; 
but  we  have  seen  this  happen  m  other 
agencies. 

My  interest  would  be  to  sort  of  stem 
the  tide,  to  see  us  redevelop  our  Nation's 
Capital  so  that  the  chairman's  constitu- 
ents and  mine  can  come  here  and  be 
proud  of  it  and  that  we  would  not  have 


to  continually  increase  our  subsidy  and 
one  of  the  ways  we  all  know,  we  all  want 
to  do  this  in  our  own  districts,  is  to  en- 
courage bureaucracies  and  new  building 
and  new  businesses  to  locate,  so  that  I 
think  I  would  ask  the  chairman,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  strike  the  amendment  to  title 
XII  which  would  still  allow  ihem  to  lo- 
cate their  other  offices,  other  than  their 
principal  office,  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  convenient  and  efficient 
and  suited  the  management  of  the 
agency. 
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But  as  long  as  there  is  no  present  plan 
to  move  I  would  not  like  to  encourage 
other  agencies  to  leave  us  here  alone 
without  the  convenience  and  the  cama- 
raderie we  would  get  I  would  hope  the 
chairman  would  not  strenuously  oppose 
my  amendment  at  the  proper  time, 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  was  not  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment per  se  However,  since  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  adopted  the 
entire  bill  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote,  it  has  to  be  my  position  that  I  will 
stay  with  what  the  decision  was. 

But  the  gentleman,  of  course,  can  go 
ahead  and  offer  his  amendment  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr  STARK  I  appreciate  that  and 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
•  Mr.  LEE  Mr  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  enjoys  my  enthusi- 
astic support.  As  farming  has  advanced 
technologically,  the  farming  Industry 
has  become  a  more  capital-intensive 
one  This  trend,  and  the  consolidation 
of  smaller  farms  into  larger  production 
units,  ha^s  greatly  increased  the  farmers 
need  for  working  capital  In  fact,  the 
annual  credit  requirements  of  farmers 
have  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  It  IS  projected  they  will  double 
again  by  1985. 

The  bill  before  us  would  help  assure 
that  a  dependable  supply  of  credit  is 
available  to  farmers  and  cooperative  as- 
sociations, regardless  of  fluctuations  in 
the  Nation's  money  supply.  This  measure 
would  allow  the  farmer-owned  coopera- 
t.ve  farm  credit  system  to  provide  export 
financing  by  farmer  co-ops.  It  would 
also  authorize  expanded  credit  for  farm- 
er-controlled processing  and  marketing, 
more  liberal  mortgage  credit  authority 
which  could  help  young  farmers,  and 
would  provide  clearly  defined  authority 
for  access  to  national  money  markets  for 
many  rural  lenders. 

The  farm  community  has  been  hard 
hit  in  the  last  few  years,  not  only  by 
rising  prices  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  equip- 
ment, but  by  the  grain  embargo  and  most 
recently,  by  a  tremendous  drought  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
family  farmer  to  make  an  adequate  living 
to  justify  his  slaying  with  the  land,  and 
we  continue  to  witness  the  disappearance 
of  these  individuals  and  the  subsequent 
sale  of  valuable  farm  land,  m  many  cases, 
to  foreign  nationals 

The  passage  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
amendments  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reversing  that  trend.  As  a  cosponsor 
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of  this  rnuih-needed  leg  slalioii  I  urge 
my  colleagues  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  iom  with  me  in  according 
H  K   7548  their  wholehearted  .support  • 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  tune 
and  yield  btt<lc  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  MADIOAN  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
bade  the  balance  of  my  tune 

The  CHAJRMAN  Pursuant  t..  the  rule, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  now  printed  m  the  re- 
ported bill,  shall  be  ronsiderivl  by  titles 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  puri)ose  of 
amendment,  and  each  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered a-s  having  been  read 

The  Cleric  will  designate  section  1 

Section  1  read.s  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactfd  l^y  -'ic  "Jfiafr  and  Housr  of 
Rrpres''ntat\iri  o'  :hf  Vrntrd  States  of 
Amrrtia  in  Con<7'i'n  (mrmfi.Vd  That  thl« 
.^it  mav  be  died  a.s  ttie  Kami  Credit  Aft 
Amendment  of  1980  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  P 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  I 
Title  I  reads  as  follows. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAl,  LAND  BANKS  AND 

AS«OCIATI(1NS 

8ic  101  Section  1  4  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  197  1  is  amended  bv  — 

(1>  mrlklnK  out  in  paragraph  (8)  "loons 
and  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  par- 
ticipate In  loans   make' 

( '2  1  in.nertlng  before  the  prrtod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12i  '  participate  with  one 
or  more  other  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions in  loan.i  made  iind»r  this  title  or  other 
titles  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  prrsrrlfied  In 
•ectlon  4  18  of  this  Act  and  participate  with 
lenders  which  are  not  Farm  Credit  Svsten\ 
Institutions  in  loans  that  the  l)Rnk  Is  au- 
thorised  to  make   under  'his   title'  . 

iJi  Inserting  after  "System'  In  the  f^rst 
sentence  of  parafciraph  il4i  or  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  bank  as  defined  In  section 
i  of   the   Federal    Deposit    !nsiirance   Act  "; 

'4>  Striking  out  ever\!hin«  after  the  sec- 
ond comma  In  paragraph  i  ISi  and  Insertln^t 
In  lieu  thereof  "and.  a.s  mav  be  au'horlzed  by 
Ita  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  ill  sell  to  lend- 
ers which  are  not  Farm  Credit  System  Insti- 
tutions Interests  In  loans,  ill)  buy  from  and 
sell  to  Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  In- 
terests in  loa  :s  and  In  other  financial  assist- 
ance extendoil  ixnil  nonvoting  stDCk.  and  llll) 
make  other  inveitments   ';  and 

i5i  adding  new  paragraphs  i22l  and  i23) 
as  follows 

"i23i  Accept  contributions  to  Us  capital 
from  Federal  land  hank  aasoclatlons  and  ac- 
count therefor  as  authorized  by  th©  Farm 
Credit  AdmlillstraMcri 

'i23)  As  mav  t)e  authorized  by  Its  bourd 
of  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstra'loii  agree  with  other  Farm 
Credit  System  lus'it  iiions  to  share  lo.in  and 
other  lo'ses  whether  to  protect  against  capi- 
tal  impairment   or   for   any   other   purpose   " 

Sic  102  Section  I  5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by— 

(1)    striking  out  in  subsection   (b)    "hypo- 
thetlcated  "    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
hypothecated  '. 

i2l  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section di  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  two 
new  sentences  as  foilows  ■Nonvoting  stock 
may  be  Issued  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  borrowers  as  pa- 
tronage refunds  and  mav  also  be  l.wued  to 
Federal  :and  bank  as.soclation-i  In  amounts 
that  will  permit  the  bank  to  extend  financial 
asalstanc*    to    eligible    persons    other    than 


farmers  ranchers  and  producers  or  hkrvMt- 
ers  of  aquatic  products  Non  otlnj  stock  al.vo 
may  be  Issued  to  and  shall  be  retired  for 
other  Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  as  may 
be  authorised  by  lU  txiard  of  directors  and 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adniinlslra- 
tion  '  .  and 

i3i  adding  new  subsections  ifi  and  igl 
as  follows 

"if I  Patronage  refunds  may  be  paid  In 
nonvoting  stock  participation  certificates 
allocated  siirplua  and  other  equities  of  the 
bank  or  cash  or  In  txjlh  equities  and  cash 
as  determined  by  the  board  of  the  bank  iu 
tK)rr((wers  of  the  fiscal  year  fi>r  which  such 
patronage  refund.s  are  distributed  All  pa- 
tronage refunds  shall  be  paid  In  the  propor- 
tion that  the  amount  of  Interest  on  the 
loans  to  each  t-orrower  during  the  year  bears 
to  the  Interest  on  the  loans  of  all  b<irrowers 
durlnij  the  year  or  on  such  other  propor- 
tionate patronage  baais  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Admliiisiration  may  approve 

'  igi  Equities  to  evidence  contributions  to 
capital  may  be  issued  to  Federal  land  bank 
aasoclatlons  when  the  bylaws  ot  the  bank  so 
provide  " 

Sec  103  Section  1  fl  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  resd  as  follows 

Stc  18  RiAi  EsT»Ti:  Mo«tgaoi:  Loans  — 
TTie  Federal  l«i>d  banks  are  authorized  to 
make  or  participate  with  other  lenders  In 
long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loans  In 
rural  areas  as  defined  bv  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  to  prKlucers  or  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  product.^  and  make  con- 
tinuing commitments  to  make  such  loans 
under  specified  clrcimistances  or  extend 
other  financial  assistance  of  a  similar  nature 
to  eligible  borrowers  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  forty  years  '. 

Sic  104  Section  1  7  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  In  the  first  sentence  as  provided 
in   section   4  17   of   this   Act  " 

Stc  105  Section  1  8  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
clause  |1)  "and  ranchers  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  ranchers  or  producers  or  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  products  ' 

Sic  10«  Section  1  9  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  Loans  originated  by  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  or  in  which  it  participates 
with  a  lender  which  is  not  a  Farm  Credit 
System  Institution  shall  not  exceed  85  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real 
estate  security  or  such  greater  amount,  not 
to  exceed  97  pei  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  real  estate  security  as  may  be 
authorized  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  loans  guaranteed 
by  Federal  State  or  other  governmental 
agencies  and  shall  be  .-secured  by  first  Hens 
on  Interest  In  real  estate  of  such  classes  as 
mav  be  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration". 

Sec.  107  Section  1  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1071  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "Loans  made  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  farmers,  ranchers  and  pro- 
ducers or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products  mav 
be  for  any  agricultural  or  aquatic  purpose 
and  other  credit  needs  of  the  applicant  in- 
cluding financing  f..r  basic  prrjccsalng  and 
marketing  directly  related  to  the  appli- 
cant s  operations  and  those  of  other  eligible 
farmers  ranchers  and  producers  or  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  produrt.s  Provldrd  Tnnt 
the  applicant  s  operations  shall  supply  at 
least  20  per  centvim  or  such  larger  per  cen- 
tum that  Is  required  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  under  regulations  of  the 
?'arm  Credit  Administration  of  the  total 
processing  or  rr.arketing  for  which  financing 
Is  extended 

Sic  108  Section  I  11  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  197:  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
aquatic  '  before  "operation*". 


8«c  I0«  Section  1  13  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  itrlklng  out  tha 
designation  "la)  " 

Sec  110  Section  1  18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of   1971    i-i  amended  by — 

111  striking  out  in  paragraph  (13)  'shall"; 

l3)  striking  out  In  paragraph  il4i  "may" 
the  second  time  it  appears,  and 

|3|  adding  a  new  paragraph  (31)  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"i21)  Contribute  to  the  capital  of  the 
bank   " 

Sec  111  Section  1  18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  197!  la  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  lai  "fair  .  and 

l3|  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  la)  of  this  section,  the  purchase 
of  stock  need  not  In-  required  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  any  loan  1  i  made  by  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  which  It  sells  to  a  lender 
which  Is  not  a  Farm  Credit  System  Insti- 
tution or  <2i  that  such  lender  retains  or  ac- 
quires in  participating  In  the  loan  with  a 
Federal  land  bank   " 

Sec  112  Section  1  17  of  the  Farm  Credit 
.Ai  t  of  1971  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  of 
sub  ect;on  lai  exce's  '  and  ln.«erti:-.g  In  lieu 
thereof  "exce&s  ',  and 

1 2)  amending  subsection  ib)  by  Inserting 
".  and  pay  patronage  refunds,  or  do  any  of 
them  R.s  provided  in  Its  bylaws  after  '  dlv- 
iitenrti  iitid  'trlklng  out  with  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "tha". 

Se<-  113  Section  1  18(b)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of   1971   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)  Any  association  may  declare  a  div- 
idend tr  dividends  and  pay  patronage  re- 
funds, or  do  any  of  them,  as  provided  m  Its 
bylaws  out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Its 
net  earnings  available  therefor  which  remain 
after  i  !  i  maintenance  of  the  reserve  required 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  i3l 
bank  approval  All  patronage  refunds  shall 
be  paid  on  the  proportionate  patronage  basis 
approved  bv  the  biiik  Divitlends  ,«h:r,l  'je 
noncumulatlvr,  and  the  rate  of  dividends 
may  be  different  between  classes  and  Issues 
of  ••'ocV.  and  part  Iclpatlo.'i  certlficate.s  on  the 
basis  of  the  comparative  contributions  of  the 
holder-  thereof  to  the  capital  <  r  earnii.gs  o! 
the  Fedeml  land  bank  by  such  classes  and 
Issues  but  otherwise  dividends  shall  be  with- 
out preference  " 

Sec  114  Section  I  19  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows  '■As 
mav  be  aulhorlzid  bs  'he  bank  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  as.soclatlonB  also  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  other  Farm  Credit 
.System  Institutions  to  share  loans  and  other 
losses  whether  to  protect  against  capital 
impairment  or  for  any  other  purposes   " 

Sec  115  Section  120  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"stock"  the  second  time  It  appears  "or  par- 
tlcioa'lon  certificates  and  Inserting  "or 
other  Farm  Oedlt  System  Institutions"  after 
'Administration". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  l'> 

If  not   the  Clerk  will  designate  title  n. 
Title  II  read.s  as  follows: 

TITLE  II  — FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT       BANKS       AND       PRODUCTION 

CREDIT    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sic  201  Section  2  1  of  the  Firm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "System'  In  the  first 
•entence  of  paragraph  112)  "or  any  Insured 
State  nonmeml)er  bank  av  defined  In  «ectlon 
'J  of   the  Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Act". 

i3i   striking  out  In  paragraph  iI3)   every- 
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thing  after  "agency'  the  second  time  It  ap- 
nears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  .  and  as 
Sf.7be  authorized  by  Its  board  of  directors 
^d  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnu- 
«llon  1 1 1  buv  from  and  sell  to  Farm  Credit 
Svslem  institutions  interests  in  loms  and  in 
other  financial  assistance  extended  and  noii- 
votlnR   stock,   and    ( U )    make   other   invest- 

oMnts  ",  J   ». 

(3)    amending  paragraph    il8)    to  read   as 

'"•'aV)  AS  may  be  authorized  by  lU  »>o*rd  oi 
directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Cred 
Administration  agree  with  other  Farm  Credi 
Svstem   institutions   to   share   loan   or   other 
losses,  whether  to  protect  against  capital  im- 
nairmeni  or   for  any  other   purposes    .    and 

,4,  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (20)  "  and  participate  with 
one  or  more  other  Farm  Credit  S).-Blem  nBU- 
tutlons  in  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
other  titles  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  pre- 
scribed  m   section   4  18  of   this   Act    . 

Sic  202  Section  2  2  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1871  Is  amended  by — 

,1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  id)  ",  and 
mav  be  Lssued  to  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ig)  of  this  section. 
Bha'l  be  retired  for  other  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  as  may  be  authorized  by  its 
board  of  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  ". 

I  2,  striking  out  in  the  second  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  subsection    ig)   "fair": 

,  ti  striking  out  evervthlng  through  'Gov- 
ernor "  in  subsection  .hi  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thervv.f  "Except  with  regard  to  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  held  by  the  Governor 
or  other   Farm  Credit  System   institutions   . 

and  ,, 

i4i  striking  out  In  subsection  ii)     fair 
Sjc    '^03    Section   2  3   of   the    Farm   Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sic  2  3  L<<*ns  Diecovnts  Participation 
Leasing  —  i  a  i  The  Federal  Intermediate  cred- 
it banks  are  authorized  to  make  loans  and 
extend  other  similar  financial  assLstance  to. 
and  to  discount  for  or  purcha.se  from — 
"(1)  any  production  credit  a.ssociation,  or 
"(2)  anv  national  bank.  State  bank,  trust 
comparv  agricultural  credit  corporation  In- 
corporated :i".c^tock  loan  company,  savings 
institution,  credit  union  or  any  association 
of  a^ikultural  producers  engaged  In  the 
making'  of  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and 
any  ccrporatlcn  engaged  in  the  making  of 
loani  to  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products. 

any  iiote.  draft  or  other  obligation  with  Its 
endorsement  or  guarantee  the  proceeds  of 
which  note  draft  or  other  obligation  have 
been  advanced  to  persons  and  for  purposes 
eligible  for  financing  by  production  credit 
associations  under  section  2  15iai|l),  |2|. 
and  i3i  of  this  Act 

'  ibi  The  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  may  participate  with  one  or  more 
producticn  credit  assoclatlcns  or  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  In  the  making  of  loans  to 
ellglbl.'  borrowers  and  may  participate  with 
one  or  more  other  Farm  Credit  System  in- 
stitutions in  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
other  titles  of  this  Act  en  the  basis  pre- 
scribed in  section  4  18  of  this  Act  The  banks 
may  own  and  lease  or  lease  with  option  to 
purchase  to  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  subchapter  equipment  needed  In 
the  operations  of  such  persons 

"(ci  No  paper  shall  be  purchased  from  or 
discounted  for  and  no  loans  shall  be  made 
or  other  similar  financial  assistance  extended 
by  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  to 
any  entity  identified  in  subsection  laiili 
and  (2)  of  this  section  If  the  amount  of  such 
paper  added  to  the  aggregate  liabilities  of 
such  entity  whether  direct  or  contingent 
(ether  than  bona  fide  deposit  liabilities). 
exceeds  ten  times  the  paid-in  and  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  of  such  entity  or 
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in  the  case  of  financing  institutions  under 
subsection  ia)l2i  of  this  section)  the 
amount  of  such  liabilities  permitted  under 
the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  creating  such  In- 
stitution, whichever  Is  the  lesser  It  shall  be 
unlawfu:  for  anv  national  bank  which  is  In- 
debted to  any  'Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  upon  paper  discounted  or  purchased 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  to  incur 
any  additional  Indebtedness  If  by  virtue  of 
such  additional  Indebtedness  Its  aggregate 
liabilities  direct  or  contingent,  will  exceed 
the  Uniltation  herein  contained 

•id)    All  of  the  laws,  financial  assistance 
discounts   and  purchases  authorlned  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  shall  be  se- 
cured   by   collateral.   If   any,   as  may   be  re- 
ouired  in  such  regulations    The  regulations 
shall  assure  that  such  loans   financial  assist- 
ance   discounts,  and  purchases  are  available 
on  a  reasonable  basis  to  any  financing  Insti- 
tution   authorized    to   receive   such    services 
tmder  subsection  lai  (2)  of  this  section  that 
ii    IS   significantly    involved   In   lending  for 
agricultural  or  aquatic  purposes,  ill)  demon- 
strates a  continuing  need  for  supplementary 
sources  of  funds  to  meet  the  credit  require- 
ments   of    Its    agricultural    or    aquatic    bor- 
rowers,   mil    has  limited  access  to  national 
or    regional   capital   markets,  and    iivi    does 
not  use  such  services  to  expand  Its  financing 
activities  to  persons  and  for  purposes  other 
than  those  authorized  In  section  2  16ia)   ( 1 1 . 
i2i.  and  i3i  of  this  Act   The  regulations  may 
authorl/e  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
to   charge  rea.sonable   fees   for  any   commlt- 
me-r.  to  extend  service  under  this  section  to 
such  a  financing  institution   For  purposes  of 
this  subsection    a   financing   Institution  to- 
gether with  Its  subsidiaries  and  afllllates  may 
be   considered   as   one   but   such   determina- 
tion   to   consider   such    institution   together 
with    Its    subsidiaries    and    afBllates    as   one 
shall   be  made   In   the  first  Instance  by  the 
bank  and  in  the  event  of  a  denial  by  the  bank 
of    Its    services    to    a    financial    Institution, 
thereafter  by  the  Farm  Credit   Administra- 
tion on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  due  regard 
to   the    total    relationship    of   the    financing 
Institution,   Its  subsidiaries,  and  affiliates 

"le)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require 
termination  of  discount  relationships  In 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Farm 
Credit    Act    Amendments   of    1980". 

Sec  204  Section  2  4  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "  Loans  advances,  or  discounts 
made  under  section  2  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
repayable  in  not  more  than  seven  years  i  fif- 
teen years  If  made  to  producers  or  harvesters 
of  aquatic  products  i  from  the  time  they  are 
made  or  disrounted  by  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank,  except  that  the  dis- 
trict farm  credit  board  under  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  may  ap- 
prove policies  permitting  loans,  advances,  or 
discounts  I  other  than  those  made  to  pro- 
ducers or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products)  to 
be  repayable  in  not  more  than  ten  '/ears 
from  the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted 
by  such  bank  Loans,  advances  and  dis- 
counts shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  In- 
terest or  discount  as  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank  shall  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  as  provided  In  section  4  17  of 
this  Act,  but  the  r"tes  charged  financing  In- 
stitutions shall  be  the  same  as  those  charged 
production  credit  associations, '" 

Sec  205  fcectlon  2  5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
aquatic'    after  "on-farm" 

Sec  206  Section  2  6ici  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
less  than  25  per  centum"  in  the  second 
sentence 

Sec.  207  Section  2  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971   is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


comma  after  "States"  In  the  first   sentence 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  period 

SEC  208  Section  2  12  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  18  amended  by — 

1 1 )  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  till  and  buy  from  and  sell  to 
such  banks  interests  in  loans  and  In  other 
financial  assistance  extended  and  nonvoting 
stock  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

(2 1  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  il3)  "and  when  authorlied  by 
the  bank  participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions  in  loans 
made  under  this  title  or  other  titles  of  this 
Act  on  the  basis  prescribed  in  section  4  18 
of  this  Act'  .  and 

i3)  amending  paragraph  ilSi  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1 15)  As  may  be  authorized  by  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, agree  with  other  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  to  share  loan  or  other  losses, 
whether  to  protect  against  capital  impair- 
ment or  for  anv  other  purpose 

SEC  209  Section  2  13  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by — 

1 1 1  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  lei  "or  In  lieu  of  nonvoting 
stock' . 

2)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ifi   "fair"; 

i3i  amending  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion if  I  to  read  as  follows  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  section,  for  a  loan 
in  "which  an  association  participates  with  a 
commercial  bank  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion other  than  a  Farm  Credit  System  insti- 
tution, nonvoting  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates mav  be  issued  to  the  commercial 
bank  or  other  financial  institution  in  satis- 
faction of  the  requirement  that  the  borrower 
own  stock  or  participation  certificates,  which 
requirement  shall  apply  only  to  the  portion 
of  the  loan  which  Is  retained  by  the  associ- 
ation."; 

1 4)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  In 
.subsection  ig)   "fair"; 

,5i  striking  out  everything  through  "Gov- 
ernor in  suosection  ij)  and  inserting  in  ileu 
thereof  "Except  with  regard  to  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  held  by  the  Governor 
or  other  Farm  Credit  System  institutions  '. 
^rid 

i6)    striking  out  In  subsection   ik)      fair  . 
SEC    210    Section  2  16  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amendei  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  1 1 )  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Eujsection  i  a  to  read  as  follows; 
■"1 1  ,  bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers  and  the 
producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products 
'or  agricultural  or  aquatic  purposes  and 
o-her  requirements  of  such  borrowers,  in- 
cluding financing  for  basic  processing  and 
marketing  directly  related  to  the  borrower  s 
operations  and  those  of  other  eligible  .arm- 
e^s  -anchers  and  producers  or  harvesters  of 
aquatic  products  Provided.  That  the  bor- 
rowers operations  shall  supply  at  least  20  per 
centum  or  suc"n  larger  per  centum  that  18 
'equircd  bv  the  supervising  bank  under  regu- 
:at  ons  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  of 
the  total  processing  or  marketing  for  which 
financing  is  extended.   .  and 

,2i  inserting  m  subsection  ib)  after  Ad- 
ministration' in  the  first  sentence  "as  p.o- 
vided  in  section  4  17  of  this  Act 

Se-  211  Section  2  16  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
aquatic"  after  "on-farm  ' 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR     JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr  Jeffords  Page 
13   smkeTme  3  .nd  all  that  follows  through 
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line  8  on  page   14.  and  insert  In  IKu  thereof 
the  following 

Id)  All  of  the  loan*,  financial  aaaUtance 
discounts,  and  purchases  avithorlzsd  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  regulstlons  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  ehall  t>« 
secured  by  collateral,  if  any  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  such  regulations  The  regulations 
may  authorize  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  to  charge  reasonable  fees  for  any  com- 
mitment to  extend  service  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  financing  Institution  authorl/.el 
to  receive  services  under  subsection  lai  ri) 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  Chairman  flmt 
of  all  I  would  like  to  again  sav.  a.s  I  said 
before,  that  I  am  In  favor  of  thU  bill 
I  want  to  again  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  for  an  excellent 
Job  In  producing  a  fine  bill  with  one 
exception  Ttiat  Is  with  section  203  of 
the  bill  we  have  gone  into  an  area  where 
we  really  do  not  need  to  go  If  we  arcept 
the  criteria  In  section  203  of  the  bill  it 
majr  cause  some  problenw  In  the  future 

What  my  amendment  does  Is  to  leave 
the  law  where  It  Is  with  respect  to  ac- 
cess to  the  discount  window  for  banks 
There  Is  broad  authority  In  exlsUng  law 
for  that  purpose  now 

I  wDuld  Just  point  out  that  of  all  of 
the  field  hearings  that  this  subcommittee 
held  throughout  the  country  not  once 
was  a  problem  raised  In  this  area  No 
one  raised  any  protlems  no  one  sug- 
gested  touching  this  section  However 
the  bin  which  came  in  does  provide  for 
some  changes 

The  matter  we  are  concerned  about 
and  there  Is  no  disagreement  on  it,  K 
that  banks  and  especially  the  small 
txinks  In  our  small  farm  communities 
should  have  more  access  to  the  discount 
window,  especially  In  emergency  times 
when  credit  is  short  and  when  the  agri- 
cultural community  needs  funds  No  one 
wUl  disagree  that  farmers  should  have 
access  to  money  markets  when  funds  are 
limited  I  want  my  small  banks  to  have 
more  access,  especially  In  times  of  emer- 
gency so  that  credit  can  be  available  to 
our  farm  community 

But  how  do  we  Uke  care  of  that  prob- 
lem. If  there  Is  one.  and  we  are  not  even 
sure  there  Is  one;  how  do  we  take  care 
of  It? 

I  say  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  It  Is 
as  we  have  done  really  already,  and  that 
Is  throuifh  oversight  not  by  putting 
vague  criteria  In  a  blU  The  administra- 
tors of  the  FCA  agree  with  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

They  say  there  ouRht  to  be  more  access 
and  they  agree  there  ought  to  be  changes 
in  the  regulations  to  provide  more  access 
So  I  say  why  bother  with  the  statute' 
Why  create  problems  which  changes  In 
this  statute  creates? 

What  are  the  problems  that  It  may 
create?  vrtiAt  we  have  here  In  section 
203  Is  the  Issuing  of  certain  specific  cri- 
teria which  will  have  to  be  used  with 
supposedly  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  access  to  agrcultural  banks  I  want 
to  point  out  that  even  with  the  present 
Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, an  administrator  who  believes 
we  ought  to  be  giving  more  access  to 
agriculture  banks,  he  interprets  changes 
In  secUon  203  to  mean  that  access  should 


be  restricted  He  came  out  with  criteria 
which  would  have  eliminated  over  80 
percent  of  the  over  14,000  banks  that 
could  now  have  access  to  the  discount 
window  In  my  State,  out  of  24  banks 
which  lend  to  agriculture  only  1  Vermont 
bank  would  have  access  to  the  discount 
window 

There  Is  now  flexibility  in  the  law 
If  we  change  the  law  we  limit  this  flexi- 
bility Let  me  Just  read  one  of  the  spo 
ciflc  criteria  which,  if  I  as  a  member 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  had 
to  work  regulations.  I  could  use  this  bill 
to  preclude  access  to  banks  Let  me  read 
my  colleagues  this  crlt^-na 

The  criteria  reads 

Does  not  use  such  services  to  expand  Its 
financing  activities  to  persons  and  for  pur- 
poses uther  than  those  authorized  In  the 
specific  sections 

If  I  want  I  can  develop  regulations 
under  this  criteria  that  a  bank  would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  not  a  single 
dollar  wa.s  replaced  and  that  thev  ne\er 
loaned  anything  The  only  way  to  ever 
prove  this  is  if  a  bank  d;d  not  have  any 
mnnev  to  lend  out  and  If  they  never  re- 
reived  anv  funds  The  criteria  uist  add 
complications  to  a  situation  where  no 
problems  exist 

It  IS  a  basic  presumption  I  think.  In 
this  body  that  it  we  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem, do  not  fix  It  This  Is  a  situation  we 
find  at  the  present  time 

I  would  point  out  the  other  twdy  went 
through     the     discount     provision     and 
agreed   They  said  why  have  this  section 
What  does  it  do    All  it  does  Is  possibly 
create  problems 

Basically  the  sltu.aton  Is  that  there 
Ls  broad  authority  within  the  law  to  pass 
whatever  regulations  are  necessary  to 
increase  the  access  of  small  agricultural 
banks  to  the  discount  window  That  au- 
thority is  there  It  can  be  used  and  the 
present  administrators  say  they  are  go- 
ing to  use  it  to  cure  whatever  problem 
It  Is  that  Is  perceived 

Why  then  do  we  create  potential  prob- 
lems by  establishing  criteria  which  may 
be  used  to  turn  right  around  and  undo 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  here? 
It  Is  8w  simple  as  that  We  have  no  prob- 
lem No  one  has  raised  a  problem  But 
we  may  have  problems  If  we  do  not  pass 
thU  amendment. 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman.  wUl 
tho  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I  too,  support  thus  legislation 
But.  at  the  same  time,  1  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlemsoi  for  his  amend- 
ment, a  very  Important  amendment 

The  way  I  understand  it,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  strike  that  part  of  section  203 
which  would  be  really  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  farm  credit  to  other  financial 
Institutions    Am  I  correct  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from    Vermont    has   expired 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr    Stanton  and 


by  unanimous  consent.  Mr  JcrroBos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect   Yes 

Mr  STANTON.  The  first  logical  ques- 
t.on  a  person  would  ask  Have  there  t)cen 
any  abuses  that  the  gentleman  knows  of 
at  the  present  time  under  the  present 
system  the  way  it  operates? 

Mr  JEFFORDS  As  I  pointed  out.  In 
all  the  hearings  that  were  held  around 
this  country  not  one  issue  was  raised  with 
respect  to  access  to  the  discount  window- 
There  is  not  one  abuse  that  I  know  of 
There  has  been  some  concern  expressed 
by  some  that  would  Uke  to  have  access 
loosened  up  But  there  Is  no  problem  with 
the  statute,  as  I  pointed  out  previously 

Mr  STANTON  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  teil  me  I  come  from  a  very 
good  farm  area,  but  not  one  that  twrrows 
too  much  from  the  larm  cred.t  system 
However,  it  Is  just  commonsense  that 
what  we  should  do  at  the  present  time  U 
not  put  the  restrictions  or  limitations  on 
a  product  which  we  sincerely  hope  is 
going  to  do  a  great  deal  toward  helping 
our  balance-of-payments  question  Am  I 
wrong  on  that' 

n   1540 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  not  wrong  One  of  the  problems  you 
get  Into  with  the  kind  of  specific  criteria 
which  are  asked  for  In  section  203  of  the 
bill  Is  that  our  communities  are  chang- 
ing The  dimensions  of  communities  are 
changing,  at  least  in  my  State  We  have 
a  signflcant  agricultural  sector  but  we 
have  a  lot  of  other  th  ngs  going  on  If  you 
put  the  criteria  In  section  203  that  Is 
temg  discussed  here.  then.  If  there  Is  a 
real  cr.sis  In  agriculture,  farmers 
in  these  changing  communities  may  have 
a  limited  access  to  funds  In  the  private 
commercial  sector 

Mr  STANTON  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's answers. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  those  reasons  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  hope  sincerely  that  It 
IS  adopted. 

Mr  BEDEI  L  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Mr  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  author  of 
the  amendment  In  colloquy  If  I  could.  I 
have  just  been  on  the  telephone  with  Mr 
Wilkinson  who  Is.  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  In  my  talk  with  him  I 
asked  him  several  questions.  I  think 
everybody  is  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  l)elieve  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  see 
that  there  are  loans  available  to  those 
small  banks  to  lend  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment.  Is  it  not? 

Mr  JEFFORDS  That  Is  correct 

Mr  BEDELL  'Ves  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  quotation  that  he 
has  referred  to  here  m  regard  to  restric- 
tion Is  not  a  restriction  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  What  it  Is  Is  that  at  this  time 
in  lending  there  are  no  guarantees  that 
any  bank  can  t>orrow  from  the  farm 
credit  system,  and  this  legislation  says 
that  those  small  banks  who  meet  these 
specific  criteria  will  be  authorized  to  bor- 
row from  the  farm  credit  system.  With- 
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out  this  m  the  bill  as  It  Is  now.  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  any  bank  can  borrow 
from  that  system  This  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  say  that  the  banks  who  do  not 
meet  these  criteria  cannot  borrow ;  It  says 
that  those  who  do  meet  the  criteria  are 
guaranteed  that  they  can  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to  do 
Is  done  better  by  what  Is  in  the  bill  than 
If  we  do  not  have  this  In  the  bill.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  disagreement  with 
that  In  any  way? 
Mr.  JEFFORDS  Yes.  1  do. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  it  to  us,  because  since  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  how  It  is  we  best  do  It. 

Mr   JETFORDS.  First.  1  would  point 
out  that  the  authority  to  do  what  Mr. 
Wilkinson  desires  to  do  Is  in  the  statute 
now  He  can  do  that.  There  is  no  problem 
There  Is  no  prohibition  against  doing 
that 
Mr  BEDELL.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  JEFFORDS.  If  he  desires  to  open 
up  access,  he  can  open  up  access 
Mr  BEDELL.  But  he  Is  not  required  to 
Mr    JEFFORDS.    Let   me   put   it   this 
way:  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intent  of  the  statute,  which 
urges  and   authorizes  him  to  open   the 
discount  window,  not  to  do  it  m  some 
form  or   manner.   The  question   is   how 
far  you  go. 

Mr    BEDELL.  All  right,  but  he  Is  not 
required  to  do  anything  specifically  In 
the  present  statute. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS   That  is  correct. 
Mr   BEDELL  This  bill  says  he  has  to 
do  It, 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  No,  It  does  not  My 
point  IS  that  you  can  use  these  words  in 
this  statute  which  we  are  proposing  in 
this  bill  to  end  defending  a  regulator 
from  making  things  more  restrictive 
'han  anyone  would  dream  of  For 
instance,  I  could  write  regulations 
around  these  criteria  which  I  have  Indi- 
cated which  would  make  it  Impossible 
for  any  bank  to  lend  money  for  agricul- 
ture, except  under  the  weirdest  circum- 
stances 

Mr  BEDELL  But  you  can  do  that 
under  present  law. 

Mr  JEFT"ORDS.  Yes  you  can.  but  my 
point  IS  what  have  you  done?  Why  create 
problems'  Why  Issue  new  criteria  to  give 
a  defen.se  for  what  you  are  doing,  and 
why  not  do  it  with  oversight,  or  change 
the  criteria,  if  you  want  to  do  that? 
Right  now.  a.s  I  see  it.  we  have  no  prob- 
lem We  have  an  agency  that  wants  to 
issue  regulations  to  provide  for  more  ac- 
cess We  have  oversight  in  the  subcom- 
mittee which  says  we  .should  Issue  more 
regulations  for  access  to  private  com- 
mercial banks  Let  them  Issue  the  reg- 
ulations Let  us  have  oversight,  but  let 
us  not  put  innexlblllty  In  the  statute, 
because,  then  we  would  have  to  come 
back  and  change  the  statute  If  there 
IS  a  requirement  for  funds  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration has  emergency  authority  In  reg- 
ulations to  do  all  of  those  things  needed 
to  provide  funds  to  private  commercial 
banks  Whv  tie  their  hands' 

Mr  BEDELL.  The  point  Is  I  think  we 
ought  to  tie  their  hands  and  tell  them 
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they  have  to  make  these  loans  to  little 
banks,  and  that  Is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  section  that  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment would  delete  Mayba  the  gentleman 
has  more  confidence  In  the  regulating 
agencies  than  I  do.  I  think  11  we  want 
the  little  banks  to  be  able  to  borrow,  we 
had  better  legislate  that  they  have  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BEDELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  OLICKMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  issue  In  this 
is  whether  we  want  to  give  the  farm 
credit  system  unbridled  regulatory  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  kind  of  banks,  and 
what  kind  of  farmer,  and  what  kind  of 
agricultural  institution  should  partici- 
pate through  the  discount  window,  or 
whether  we  in  the  Congress  want  to  put 
some  general  peripheral  guidelines 
around  the  kinds  of  opportunity  to  par- 
ticirate  As  I  remember  the  discussions 
during  the  committee  hearings,  we  on 
the  committee  had  some  concern  about 
where  the  farm  credit  system  was  going 
in  the  regulations,  and  they  were  going 
in  the  area  that  appeared  to  us  to  be 
outside  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  Institutions  that 
were  participating,  in  terms  of  the  types 
of  the  Institutions  that  were  participat- 
ing and  all  this  does  Is  to  kind  of  set 
some  guidelines  It  does  not  bind  the 
farm  credit  system  dramatically,  but  it 
docs  limit  them  to  the  extent  that  If 
they  provided  this  opportunity  to  a  bank 
like  the  Bank  of  America,  obviously  I 
think  that  would  violate  the  guidelines 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  BEDELL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  in  no  way  restricts  them 
from  that  type  of  loan  any  more  than 
It  would  If  we  deleted  this  section.  What 
It  does  do  is  assure  them  that  such  loans 
are  available  on  a  reasonable  basis  to 
those  small  banks.  That  Is  all  It  does.  It 
does  not  tell  them  they  cannot  make  the 
bigger  loans — and  I  particularly  asked 
Mr  Wilkinson  that  in  my  telephone  con- 
versation just  a  minute  ago,  and  he  con- 
firmed what  I  understood  we  had  In  our 
testimony  In  the  committee,  which  was 
that  this  in  no  way  restricts  them  from 
making  any  loans  that  they  otherwise 
were  willing  to  make,  but  It  does  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  make  these  loans 
to  the  small  banks  that  meet  these 
criteria. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr,  BEDELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league I  did  not  mean  to  make  the  rep- 
resentation that  they  could  not  make 
loans  to  bigger  banks.  I  am  just  saying 
we  have  four  criteria  In  this  language, 
and  one  of  the  criteria  Is  it  has  limited 
access  to  national /regional  capital  mar- 
kets which  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  I  am  not  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  JtrroRDS)  and  the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bidell)  are 
really  arguing  significantly  differently 
on  tne  merits  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  We  both  agree  on  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  I  Just  believe  the 
language  contained  In  the  bill  gives  the 
farm  credit  system  more  discretion  and 
also  lets  them  know  that  Congress  has 
specifically  put  in  statutory  form  our 
intent. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  I  have  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr,  Glick- 
MAN)  the  bill  does  not  give  them  more 
discretion :  it  gives  them  less  discretion. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr  Bedell  I  If  he  would  agree  with 
this  statement.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  JEFFORDS)  striking  out  the 
particular  provision  that  Is  offensive  to 
him,  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  next  month  or  6  months 
from  now  can  by  regulation  do  exactly 
what  we  propose  to  have  them  do  in  this 
language  that  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords  I  wants  to  strike? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  They  could  do  that,  or 
they  might  not  do  that. 

Mr,  MADIGAN  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  if  they  could  do  it  or  could  not 
do  It,  they  would  have  leeway  then;  but 
if  we  put  It  In  this  bill,  they  do  not  have 
leeway.  So  we  are  not  giving  them  more 
flexibility;  we  are  giving  them  less  flexi- 
bility liecause  they  asked  for  that  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  continue — 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  get  him  additional 
time — because  they  ask  for  us  to  in  effect 
give  them  less  fiexlbility,  what  they  are 
really  doing,  and  I  have  been  contend- 
ing this  in  private  conservations 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
IS  asking  us  to  set  up  a  wall  behind 
which  they  are  going  to  hide.  They  are 
simply  going  to  be  able  to  say  to  people, 
"gee,  we  cannot  do  this  because  Congress 
restricted  us  from  doing  this."  That  is 
what  is  going  on  here.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Jeffords  amendment 
does  anything  damaging  to  this  bill  at 
all.  because  if  they  really  want  to  be  re- 
strictive in  that  way.  they  would  still 
have  the  authority  to  be  restrictive  in 
that  way  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
we  have  adopted  this  amendment  So  I 
do  not  think  we  are  doing  any  damage 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at  all 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment.  I  did  not 
think  we  did  when  we  were  in  the  full 
committee.  I  voted  for  the  bill  without 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
will  do  that  again  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  bill,  and 
I  think  the  bill  is  very  Important,  but  I 
think  the  Jeffords  amendment  puts  it 
back  to  where  they  were  before,  making 
them  responsible  to  set  up  this  guideline 
themselves  rather  than  hiding  behind 
us  as  having  set  It  up  for  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  could  answer  the 
gentleman,  I  hope  everybody  does  un- 
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derstand  that  the  rrstricMon  that  thU 
requires  of  them  la  that  U  requires  them 
to  make  loans  to  small  banks. 
:i  1550 

It  In  no  way  tells  them  they  are  not 
supposed  to  make  any  loan^  The  only 
thing  this  doea  la,  It  requires  them  that 
they  have  to  make  lo&ii^s  to  the  baiiKS 
that  meet  this  specific  requirement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired 

(By  unanimous  corvsent,  Mr  Bidill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  I 

Mr  BEDEaX.  If  there  Is  anybody  who 
quesUons  that  statement.  I  think  we 
should  get  It  out.  becau.se  11  if.  a  very 
Important  issue  in  regard  to  ihl.s  debate 

Mr  MADIOAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again'' 

Mr.  BEX)ELL  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 

Mr  MADIOAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  courtesy  In  yielding,  ind  I  know 
he  Is  a  very  sensitive  and  alert  legislator 
And  because  he  Is  so  sensitive  and  alert. 
I  am  sure  he  la  aware  of  what  Ls  going  on 
on  the  fioor  here  today  and  what  Li  going 
to  go  on  the  fioor  today  ad  infinitum  un- 
lesa  we  do  something  to  address  this  con- 
tinuing objection  I  think  this  continuing 
objection  la  well  addrea.sed  and  thl.i  bill 
would  move  very  expeditiously  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Jeffords  amendment 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rlae  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  a 
lot  of  interest  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  <Mr  Jiftordsi  had  to 
say  I  normally  agree  with  him  in  mo.'^t 
of  the  agricultural  legislation  that  we 
have  had  before  our  committee  But  I 
would  like  to  make  thi.s  point  clear  to 
the  Members  of  the  body  here  today  in 
this  provision  that  we  are  considering 
here  today,  we  are  doing  something  that 
has  not  been  done  through  the  years 
We  are  forcing  the  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
IstraUon  to  make  po.islble  the  lending 
of  money  to  these  small  Institutions  that 
they  have  been  overlooking  Onlv  lim- 
ited use  has  been  made  of  the  provi- 
sion that  has  been  In  the  bill  for  .some 
Ume,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of 
any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  we  must  maintain  our  position  a.s 
far  as  this  part  of  the  bill  is  concerned 
I  think  that  we  would  be  making  a  mis- 
take Indeed  if  we  did  not  stand  with 
the   committee   as    it   reported    the   bill 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  i  Mr 
JirroRDsi  ofTered  a  similar  amendment 
In  the  subcommittee  If  i  remember 
correctly,  the  vote  was  4  'for"  and  10 
"against  ' 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  if  that  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  that  he  offered  there  Is 
very  similar  to  this  one 

Mr  JEFFORDS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct  Although 
I  would  say  that  the  support  for  my 
amendment  has  grown  dramatically 
since  that  time  It  was  discussed  In  com- 
mittee 

I  only  point  out.  in  response — as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa— that  I  think  we  all  have  the  same 


goal  In  mind,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  pre.seiit  bill 
may  turn  right  around  and  hit  us  from 
the  backside  becau.se  we  have  words  in 
section  203  that  ran  be  ea.sily  used  to 
provide  a  wall  of  [iroteclion  by  the  FCA 
if  they  decide  to  be  more  reslnrtive  I 
pointed  out  one  criterion  I^et  me  point 
out  another  criterion  "It  deinon.slrates 
a  continuing  need  for  supplementary 
.sources  of  fund.s  to  meet  the  credit  re- 
quirements of  agriculture  " 

What  doe.s  that  mean  continuing 
need''  You  ^an  turn  that  right  around 
and  say  that  you  have  to  demnn.strate 
on  a  continuing  tMisi.s  over  10  years  that 
'.  iiu  are  .tiiort  of  fuiui.s  'I'hu.s  the  eflert 
could  t>e  Just  the  opposite  of  what  we  in- 
tended to  ilo  And  then  they  can  say.  "All 
.,e  are  douiK  is  what  C"onKres.s  told  us  to 
do  ■  TTiat  IS  what  I  am  afraid  of  We 
all  have  the  .same  goal  in  inmd  I  am 
ufrald  we  are  defeating  our  purposes 
by  attempting  to  do  .something  which 
can  be  done  more  by  oversight 

Mr  JONES  of  Tenne.s-sef  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  rer Uim  my  time. 

1  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  commit- 
tee that  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppo-.e  the  amendment  that  i.s  ofTered 
by  my  good  friend  the  Kentlenian  from 
Vermont.  .Mr  Jim  jErmdD.s  aiul  to  sup- 
iwrt  the  bill  a.s  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  AKnc'ilture 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont     Mr    jErroBDsi 

The  question  was  taken  ,  and  the  chair- 
man being  in  doubt,  the  committee  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  14,  noes  8 

So  the  amendment  vias  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IP  If  not  the  Clerk 
Will  desik'nate  title  III 

Title  III  reads  as  follows 

TITt.E   III  — BANKS   f OR   COOPFRATIVES 

Sec  301  Section  3  I  of  •.ht  F»rin  rre<S!» 
Act  of  1971  la  amended  bv    - 

I  1  I  Inserting  before  tf,e  period  »•.  the  end 
of  paragraph  ill)  "  and  participate  with 
"lie  or  more  other  F»rm  Credit  -System  In- 
•^titiitioii^  in  loan.s  made  under  this  title  or 
o'her  titles  of  this  Act  on  t!ie  basi.s  pre- 
scribed In  section  4  18  of  this  Act' 

i2.  inserting  after  System'  In  the  first 
sentence  In  paragraph  il3)  "or  any  Inavired 
State  nonmember  baiiK  as  defined  in  section 

2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  or 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  facilitate  trans- 
actions which  mav  be  flniinced  under  sec- 
tion 3  7ibi  of  this  Act  any  other  t^nanclal 
<jrganizatior^  domestic  ur  foreign  a.s  ina>  Ije 
authorized  bv  its  tioard  of  directors  and  ap- 
proved by  th»  Farm  fredit  Administration". 

(3)   amending  paragraph   il3)   by 
(a)  inserting  Immediately  after  "(13)"  the 
designation  "i  A  i  ". 

rb)  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (Al  the 
following   new   subparagraphs    iB)    and    iCl 

"(B)  As  mav  t>e  authorized  by  its  t)oard 
'■f  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  buy  from  and  sell  to  Farm 
Credit  System  Institutions  interests  in  loans 
and  in  other  financial  assistance  extended 
»nd  nonvoting  slock 

"iC»  A-s  mav  tie  authorlz.ed  bv  its  board 
of  directors  and  approved  bv  the  Farm  Cred- 
it Administration  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
p<jses  of  obtaining  credit  information  and 
other  services  needed  to  facilitate  t.Tinsac- 
'lons  which  may   be   financed   under  section 

3  7ibi  of  this  Act  Invest  in  ownership  in- 
terests in   foreign   business  entities  that   are 


principally  engaged  in  providing  credit  in- 
formation to  and  performing  such  servicing 
functions  for  their  tnemt>er>  in  connection 
wi'h  the  membero'  International  activities.": 
and 

(4»  adding  new  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19) 
a^s  i<.ilows 

■|18)  As  may  be  authorised  by  the  Ixiard 
of  dlre.-tors  and  approve«l  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  maintain  credit  bal- 
ances and  pay  or  receive  fees  or  interest 
thereon  for  the  purpti.e  <.f  aMMiiiK  in  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  or  from  parties  to  trans- 
actions that  mav  be  financed  i:nder  section 
3  7(b)  of  this  Act  Froiidrd.  hourirr.  That 
nothing  herein  sliall  authorize  the  banks  for 
ccH.pera lives  to  engage  In  the  business  of  ac- 
cepiinn  domestic  deposits 

"119)  As  may  be  authorized  by  lt»  txiard 
of  dlrecturs  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credll 
Admlnlstratii'ii  a^ree  with  other  Far;n  Cred- 
it System  Institutions  to  share  loan  <r  other 
lo.sses  whether  to  prote'-t  agaliist  capital  Im- 
pairment  or  for  any  other  purf>oee  " 

Sic  302  Section  3  3  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  197!  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  t\ib- 
sectioa   I  f  I    as  folloAs 

if)  Participatlun  certificates  may  t>e  U- 
.Mied  to  parties  to  vshom  voting  stock  may 
ni<i  be  issiied  " 

Sir  303  Section  3  5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  three  tentencM 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  three  nevk  sen- 
tences iLs  follows  Any  nonvoting  stock  held 
by  the  Oovernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration .'hall  be  retired  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  section  4  0(b)  of  thli  Act  before 
any  other  outstanding  voting  or  nonvoting 
stock  or  participation  certir.cates  shall  b« 
retired  except  a.s  may  be  otherwUse  suthor- 
ized  bv  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
When  those  requirements  have  been  satla- 
fled.  nonvoting  inveatment  stock  and  partlc- 
ifMition  certificates  may  be  called  for  retire- 
ment at  par  With  the  approval  of  the  Issu- 
ing bank  the  holder  may  elect  not  to  hava 
the  called  stock  or  participation  certificate* 
retired  in  response  to  a  call  reserving  the 
right  to  have  such  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates Included  In  the  next  call  for  retire- 
ment '.  and 

i3)  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
■fair  book  value  not  exceeding  ' 

Sic  304  Section  3  7  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by    - 

(1)  adding  the  designation  "lai"  before 
the  text,  and  insert  Ing  before  "collateral 
custody  '  in  the  first  sentence  "curren^-y  ex- 
change necessary  to  service  individual  trans- 
actions that  may  be  financed  under  sutisec- 
tlon  lb)  of  this  section  ".  and  inserting  t>e- 
fure  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence and  may  make  or  participate  In  loans 
or  commitments  and  extend  other  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  other  domestic 
parties  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
facilities  to  be  ;ea.sed  to  such  stockholder* 
for  use  In  their  operations  In  the  United 
Slates',  and 

(2)  adding  new  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d), 
and  le)  as  follows 

"(b)  A  bank  for  cooperatives  Is  authorlxed 
to  make  or  participate  In  loans  and  commit- 
ments to,  and  lo  extend  other  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  i  I  )  a  domestic  or  for- 
eign par'y  with  respe't  to  its  transactions 
with  an  association  that  is  a  vr^ting  stock- 
holder of  the  bank  for  the  export  or  import 
of  agrlciiltural  commodities  farm  supplies. 
or  acquatic  products  through  purchases, 
sales  or  exchanges  and  (3)  a  domestic  or 
foreign  party  in  which  such  an  aasoclatlon 
has  at  least  the  minimum  ownership  inter- 
est approved  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  f»- 
cllltating  the  association's  export  or  Import 
operations  of  the  type  described  in  clause 
111  of  this  sub.sectlon  Pronded.  That  a 
bank  for  cooperatives  determines,  under  reg- 
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ulatlons  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
that  the  voting  stockholder  will  benefit  sub- 
stantially as  a  result  of  such  loan,  commit- 
ment, or  assistance 

"(C)  Loans,  commitments,  and  assistance 
suthorlzed  by  subsection  (bi  of  this  section 
shall  be  extended  In  accordance  with  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bsnk  under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration 

"(d)  The  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Implementing  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  the  authority  under 
iubsectlon  ibi  of  this  section  may  not  con- 
fer upon  the  banks  for  cooperatives  powers 
and  authorities  greater  than  those  specified 
111  this  title  The  P>arm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall,  during  the  formulation  of  such 
regulstlons  closely  consult  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  Board  of  Oovernor*  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  ervsure  that  such 
regulations  conform  to  national  banking 
policies    objectives,  and  limitations. 

lei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  banks  for  cooperatives  shall 
not  make  or  participate  In  loans  or  commit- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  financing  specula- 
tive futures  transactions  by  eligible  borrow- 
ers in   foreign  currencies  ". 

SK  305  Section  3  8  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by— 

( 1 1  In  the  first  paragraph  striking  out  the 
second  comma  and  Inserting  "or  aquatic" 
before    business  ", 

i2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "or  farm 
business  services  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "farm  or  aquatic  business  services,  or 
services  to  eligible  cooperatives"  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  id)  to  read  as 
follows; 

•'Id I  A  percentage  of  the  voting  control  of 
the  a.ssoclatlon  not  less  than  80  per  centum 
.60  per  centum  (1)  in  the  case  of  rural  elec- 
tric telephone  public  ullllty,  and  service 
cooperatives  (2)  In  the  case  of  local  farm 
supply  cooperatives  that  have  historically 
served  needs  of  the  community  that  would 
not  adequately  be  served  by  other  suppliers 
and  ha\e  experienced  a  reduction  In  the  per- 
centage of  farmer  membership  due  to 
chsnged  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
iiuch  as  but  not  limited  to.  urbanization  of 
the  community,  and  (3i  in  the  case  of  local 
farm  supply  cooperatives  that  provide  or  will 
provide  needed  services  to  a  community  and 
that  are  or  will  be  in  competition  with  a  co- 
operati\e  specified  in  paragraph  (2))  or, 
with  respect  lo  any  type  of  association  or 
cooperative  s\ich  higher  percentage  as  es- 
tablished by  the  district  board.  Is  held  by 
farmers,  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products  or  eligible  cooperative  associations 
as  defined  herein:" 

Str  306  Section  3B(a)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  18  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Ursi  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows  "Each  borrower 
entitled  to  hold  voting  stock  shall,  at  the 
time  a  loan  Is  made  by  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives own  at  least  one  share  of  voting  stock 
and  shall  be  required  by  the  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  invest  in  additional  voting  stock  or  non- 
voting investment  stock  at  that  time,  or 
from  time  to  time  as  the  lending  bank  may 
determine  but  the  requirement  for  Invest- 
ment In  stock  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  closed 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  ". 

Src  307  Section  3  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  197!  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  lal  "as  provided  In 
section  4  17  of  this  Act",  and 

<2i  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  id)  "book  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "market'  and  adding  a  new  sentence 
as  follows  "In  no  event  shall  the  banks 
equities  be  retired  or  canceled  If  the  retire- 


ment or  cancellation  would  adversely  affect 
the  banks  capiui  structure,  as  determined 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  " 

Sec  308  Section  3  11  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

( 1)  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (bi  'of  less  than  25  per  centum" 
and  "of  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  of 
net  savings":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  net  savings 
of  each  district  bank  for  cooperatives,  after 
the  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been 
applied  In  accordance  with  sul»ection  (a) 
or  lb)  of  this  section,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, shall  be  paid  In  stock,  participation 
certificates,  or  cash,  or  In  any  of  them,  as 
determined  by  its  board,  as  patronage  re- 
funds to  t>orrowers  to  whom  such  refunds 
are  payable  who  are  borrowers  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  patronage  refunds  are 
distributed  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  in? 

AMENDMENT     OrrEKED     BY      MRS       HECKLZX 

Mrs  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Hecklex: 
Page  18,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out  "or  " 
and  all  that  follows  through  "Administra- 
tion'  on  line  18 

Page  18,  line  24,  strike  out  "subparagraphs 
iBi  and  (C)  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
subparagraph  (B):" 

Page  19,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  14  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "stock,:  and  " 

Page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  "paragraphs 
I  18 1  and  il9i"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
paragraph   i  18  i  " 

Page  19,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  24 

Page  20.  line  I,  strike  out  "i  19)  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "( 18i  ' 

Page  21,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  1  on  page  23  and  Insen  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1 1 1  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(s)  The":  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (bi  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title, 

Page  34,  strike  out  line  24  and  insert  In 
Ueu    thereof   "subsection    ibi:". 

Page  35,  strike  out  line  22  and  al!  that 
follows  through  line  18  on  page  37  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  thirty-day  period  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  part  of  her  amendment  goes 
beyond  title  m,  the  pending  title  of  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  part  of  the  amendment 
goes  beyond  title  m,  it  be  considered  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  issue  of  adequate  credit 
for  farmers  is  legitimately  addressed  by 
many  sections  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  a 
subject  that  has  my  strong  support  and 
my  sympathy. 

The  question  in  the  area  in  which  I 
propose  the  amendment  for  deletion  re- 
lates not  to  farmer  credit.  The  issue  is 
not  farmer  credit  for  export  financing. 


There  is  no  question  but  there  has  been 
sufBcient  credit  to  export  our  agricul- 
tural commodities  Credit  has  never  been 
denied.  'We  have  continued  to  maximize 
and  capitalize  on  every  available  credit 
opportuiilty. 

The  real  issue  in  title  ni  and  the  other 
sections  aflected  by  this  new  grant  of 
power  to  the  PCS  is  the  question  of  the 
export  financing  capacity  which  it  en- 
visions and  which  it  encompasses. 
Under  this  bill,  and  especially  under  title 
III.  the  farm  credit  system  would  have 
authority  to  finance  nonagrlcultural 
pursuits  without  strong  outside  supervi- 
sion. It  would  not  subject  their  flnanclng 
arrangements  to  the  same  rules  of  the 
game  which  are  those  which  must  be 
observed  by  the  private  banking  sector 
This  would  mean  that  the  money  would 
be  available  without  any  holds  barred, 
and  the  financing  could  go  so  far  as  to 
finance  the  cotton  export,  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  designer  blue-jean  factory 
is  conceivable  but  a  far-fetched,  perhaps, 
example.  This  is  directly  available  under 
the  powers  of  the  bill  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  financing  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  so  broad  that  the  interpretation 
is  simply  without  limitation  whatsoever. 

The  bill  itself  in  this  provision  will  not 
enhance  credit  capability  for  American 
farmers.  Therefore,  it  is  not  needed  as  a 
part  of  the  bill  Itself.  And,  in  fact,  when 
the  Agriculture  Committee  considered 
the  bill,  I  do  not  believe  sufficient  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  impact  on 
monetary  policy  which  this  particular 
section  would  Include  and  involve  It  has 
not  considered  the  Impact  on  the  capital 
market  on  consumer  prices  or  inflation. 

Presently  the  farm  credit  system  has 
$5  2  billion  in  agricultural  debt  outstand- 
ing. This  could  be  increased  Incredibly 
with  the  addition  of  an  unlimited  ability 
to  finance  export  businesses. 
G  1600 

No  estimates  have  been  made  of  how 
many  billions  would  be  switched  from 
the  housing  industry,  from  State  and  lo- 
cal government  projects,  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  bond  market.  Be- 
cause this  impact  could  be  so  great  across 
the  board,  it  would  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
regulatory  reform  we  have  placed  upon 
all  other  credit-granting  Institutions,  all 
of  the  banks  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  do  not  feel  that  creating  pref- 
erential treatment  for  the  farm  credit 
system  and  banks  for  cooperatives  Is  jus- 
tified. 

Certainly.  If  we  have  a  standard  on  ex- 
port financing,  it  should  be  the  same 
standards  for  the  farm  credit  system  as 
for  export  financing  under  our  commer- 
cial banks.  On  the  whole,  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  which 
exist  which  would  justify  this  radical 
expansion  of  international  financing 
powers  by  the  banks  for  cooperatives  un- 
der the  farm  credit  system,  and  conse- 
cuently  I  believe  that,  given  the  record 
of  the  private  sector  and  the  potential 
impact  that  could  be  very  negative  on  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  community  It- 
self, the  impact  on  the  consumer,  and 
the  impact  on  infiation,  I  believe  that 
the  authority  sought  in  H  R  7648  is  un- 
necessary aiid  is  a  discriminatory  reach 
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Into  International  banking  that  la  not 
warranted. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
Iho  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas 

Mr  OUCKMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentlewoman  because  I 
thmk  this  would  enhance  the  ability  to 
sell  farm  commodities  abroad,  and  help 
our  balance  of  payments  The  gentle- 
wonian  keeps  talking  about  the  negative 
Impact  on  the  agricultural  community  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  find  out  what 
the  negative  Impact  would  be  for  a  grain 
farmer,  for  a  livestock  producer,  if  these 
provisions  stay  within  the  bill  It  would 
seem  that  the  impact  would  be  astro- 
nomically positive  t)ecause  they  would 
have  an  additional  way  to  get  their  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Mrs  HECKLER.  I  might  say  that  the 
negative  impact  comes  In  the  inevitable 
dilution  of  funding  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  actual  agricultural  producer 
Under  the  current  language  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  funding  for  the 
export  or  import  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  process  of  refining  the  com- 
modity such  as  taking  the  cotton  from  a 
cotton  mill  and  refining  it  into  blue 
jeans,  would  also  make  the  refiner,  the 
blue  Jean  manufacturer,  the  exporter, 
the  middleman,  and  so  forth,  and  indeed 
foreign  corporations,  eligible  for  financ- 
ing. That  is  not  serving  the  American 
farmer 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs  Heckler  wa.s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr  GREEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  GREEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  for  raising 
this  Issue  txjth  now  and  in  the  general 
debate,  because  I  think  It  Is  a  ma^t  im- 
portant one  I  should  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  gentlewoman.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  present  service  on  the  ARrl- 
culture  Committee,  has  m  the  pa.st  .served 
on  the  Banking  Committee,  so  tnat  .she 
knows  whereof  she  .speaks  on  banking 
matters  as  well  as  aaricultural  matters 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  the  point 
that  we  have  had  to  learn  very  painfully 
In  thLs  Congress  that  credit  i.s  not  infi- 
nite, and  when  you  have  borrowing  as- 
sisted by  law  for  one  purpase,  you  are  in 
essence  crowding  the  market  in  ternxs  of 
borrowing  for  other  purposes  I  think 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  which  the 
gentlewoman  proposes  to  delete  by  her 
amendment  may  be  a  very  radical 
change,  or  potentially  a  very  radical 
change  In  credit  arrangements  in  this 
country. 

As  a  member  myself  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
our  committee  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  what  the  Impacts  would  be  on 
the  Nation's  banking  system.  I  would 
simply  urge  my  colleague.s  to  vote  for 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  at  this 


time  so  that  this  mailer  can  be  explored 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  very  real  issues 
which  the  gentlewoman  raises  as  to  its 
Impact  on  agriculture,  but  Indeed  m 
terms  of  the  Impact  on  our  credit  mar- 
kets a-s  a  whole 

If  that  further  exploration  should 
.show  that  that  impact  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant, then  perhaps  we  could  return 
to  this  next  year,  but  I  feel  that  the 
gentlewoman  Is  raising  a  very  important 
Issue,  and  I  would  urge  the  House  to 
exercise  some  caution  and  vote  for  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  '\'ork  for  hl.s  kind  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  say  that  I  shore 
hLs  sentiments  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  grant  export 
authority  which  was  fully  debated  and 
fully  analyzed  by  not  only  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  but  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee as  well  I  am  concerned  about  the 
crowding  out  of  the  markets  for  the 
funding  of  other  projects  I  am  con- 
cerned at)OUt  the  impact  for  the  ngr;- 
cultural  producer,  who  is  not  neces.sarlly 
the  main  beneficiary'  here  I  am  con- 
cerned about  setting  up  two  different 
systems,  one  which  regulates  all  the 
other  export  financing  companies  and 
banks  and  private  .sector  financing,  and 
the  other  thiit  deals  with  the  export 
financing  for  the  asrlcuUural  .sector 

I  think  we  are  giving  an  unparalleled 
commitment  of  authority  to  the  farm 
credit  system  under  this  bill  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. It  IS  unwarranted  it  i.s  unneces- 
sary and  it  could  lead  to  very  serious 
repercus.sions  for  the  consumer,  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  for  the  pro- 
ducer 

But.  I  personally  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  it  If.  after  the  thorough  investi- 
gation by  the  Banking  Committee  it  v  as 
considered  to  be  within  the  linutatlons 
of  good  policv  and  second,  if  the 
limitations  on  borrowing  and  financing 
would  be  imposed  a-s  well  on  the  farm 
credit  system  as  they  are  on  the  other 
financing  institutions  I  think  one  sys- 
tem should  apply 

Mr  HINSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
centlewoman  yield '' 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  HINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  I  am  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  original  legisla- 
tion and  I  think  she  has  an  excellent 
amendment  This  bill,  a.s  presently  writ- 
ten grant,s  very  broad  new  powers  to 
banks  for  cooperatives  which  I  feel 
wnuld  put  them  in  an  unfair  competi- 
tive position  with  an  unfair  advantage 
over  commercial  binks 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  the 
quality  of  her  amendment,  and  urge  all 
Members  to  support  it 

Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts 

As  a  casponsor  of  the  original  Farm 
Credit  Act  amendments.  I  am  anxious 
to  Insure  that  the  farm  credit  system 
be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
their  cooperatives  Yet  I  am  equally 
committed  to  Insure  that  any  expansion 
of  powers  granted  by  today's  legislation 


would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
financial  Institutions  If  enacted,  HR 
7548  would  Krant  to  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives, and  other  entities  in  the  sys- 
tem, broad  new  powers,  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally  Many  of  the 
activities  which  would  be  permitted  are 
prohibited  to  commercial  banks  and  the 
thrifts  because  of  our  longstanding  pol- 
icies of  separating  banking  and  com- 
merce 

Mrs  Hecklers  amendment  addresses 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  creates 
a  special  export  system  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  farm  cooperatives,  which  I  fear 
will  grant  unfair  and  unnecessary  ad- 
vantages to  the  cooperative  sector  over 
private  Industry  The  export  financing 
ttuthoritv  .sought  in  title  III  cf  H  R  7548 
would  allow  a  bank  cooperative  to  make 
iLs  financial  services  available  to  a  for- 
eign or  domestic  party  with  respect  to 
its  transactions  with  a  cooperative  for 
the  export  or  import  of  agricultural 
commodities,  farm  supplies,  or  aquatic 
products  This  provision  permits  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  traditional  bank 
for  cr)operatives  financing  in  that  it 
authorizes  the  financing  by  the  banks 
of  parties  that  are  not  cooperatives 
Thus,  a  system  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  having  Government-author- 
ized advantages  in  order  to  serve 
farmers  and  ranchers,  will  be  offering 
general  financial  services  to  a  wide 
range  of  customers  not  currently  ineli- 
gible for  the  special  treatment  ofTered 
by  the  cooperative  farm  credit  system 

Banks  subject  to  Federal  Reserve 
supervision  are  limited  in  the  amount  of 
credit  exposure  they  can  incur  In  certain 
countries  No  such  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  thus  al- 
lowing cooperatives  the  potential  ad- 
vantai^e  of  captive  markets 

I  continue  to  endorse  all  of  the  tradi- 
tional methods  ol  making  credit  avail- 
able to  agrlclultural  producers,  and  I 
recognize  the  need  for  improvement. 
Likewise,  I  feel  that  Congress  should  pro- 
mote exports,  but  export  credit  must  b" 
available  to  the  entire  US  export  com- 
munity and  not  be  the  exclusive  provlnc 
of  a  particular  segment  of  the  farm 
economy  which  already  enjoys  signih- 
rant  advantages  ovtT  the  private  sector 

To  finance  export  sales,  cooperatives 
have  access  to  private  sector  banking  fa- 
cilities. Consumer  Credit  Corporation, 
and  Export-Import  Bank  guarantee  pro- 
grams. The  private  banking  community 
and  the  farm  credit  system  have  an 
outstanding  record  of  admiiiLstering  to 
the  important  needs  of  this  most  pro- 
ductive segment  of  our  economv — the 
American  farmer  Given  both  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  the  private  banking 
.•sector  and  the  potential  of  an  expanded 
CCC  credit  program.  I  feel  that  the  ex- 
port financing  authority  provided  in 
H  R  7548  IS  unnecessary  and  discrimina- 
tory and  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill 

Because  of  the  competing  advantages 
in  H  R  7548  and  the  Impact  of  farm 
credit  activities  respecting  the  flows  of 
credit  to  agriculture  and  the  rural  com- 
munities. I  would  prefer  that  further 
consideration  of  this  measure  be  given 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House.  Including  Agriculture  and  Bank- 
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Ing  I  believe  there  Is  a  need  to  consider 
the  Impact  of  this  change  In  export  fi- 
nancing to  determine  whether  this  au- 
thority Is  needed  to  give  farmer  coopera- 
tives additional  sales  capabilities  in 
international  markets. 

I  fully  support  Mrs.  Heckler's  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  section  dealing  with 
the  wide-ranging  international  banking 
activities  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  I  urge  your  vote  In  Its  favor. 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomla 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman  yielding  to 
me 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  having 
served  on  the  Banking  Committee  as  she 
did  for  so  many  years,  there  are  many 
small  banks  around  the  country  that 
really  get  into  much  of  this  kind  of  thing 
My  understanding  is  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  this,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  stated,  unwarranted  expansion  and 
unnecessary  expansion  of  jxiwer.  that 
many  of  them  already  handle  this  kind 
of  thing 

Can  the  gentlewoman  tell  us.  is  there 
a  great  eflort  here  by  the  small  banks; 
do  they  want  this,  or  is  there  a  genuine 
concern  on  their  part  that  it  Is  not  need- 
ed by  the  banks  for  cooperatives? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  It  is  my  perception 
that  there  has  been  no  great  demand  by 
the  banking  community,  although  the 
independent  bankers  do  support  the  bill 
as  It  is  written  The  American  Banking 
Association  does  not 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  How  about  the  in- 
dependent bankers? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  The  independent 
bankers  are  In  support  of  the  bill  in  its 
current  form. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Are  they  in  support 
of  this  particular  provision? 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  am  not  aware  of 
their  opposition  to  this  particular 
provision 

Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Stanton  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Heckler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  I 

Mr.  STANTON  In  answer  to  the  last 
question,  I  would  presume  that  they 
probably  are  supportive,  but  whether 
they  are  or  not  really  is  immaterial  be- 
cause what  the  gentlewoman  is  talking 
about  here  is  international  fund  trans- 
actions, and  what  we  are  jiist  talking 
about  here  is  part  of  the  larger  financial 
institutions. 

Mrs  HECKLER.  Exactly, 

Mr.  STANTON  Far  more  important 
than  that.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Call- 
lornla,  is  that  It  would  be  getting  into, 
without  the  gentlewoman's  amendment, 
the  dangerous  field  of  tremendous  ex- 


pansion of  power  for  the  farm  credit  co- 
operatives into  the  international  lending 
field. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  part  of  their 
original  charter,  to  be  in  that  field? 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  is  not  only  not  part 
of  their  original  authority,  it  is  not  even 
the  authority  we  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  given  to  anybody  else. 

Let  me  point  out  that  at  the  moment — 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  Ex- 
port Trading  Act — a  lot  of  the  big  banks 
in  California  want  this.  A  lot  of  other 
institutions  want  it.  Our  theory  in  the 
committee  has  always  been  to  allow  the 
banks  to  get  into  this  field  of  commerce 
and  trade  at  the  same  time.  This  is  very 
similar  to  the  problem  we  are  getting 
into  here.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
highly  competitive  Let  me  quote  some- 
thing that  I  picked  out  of  a  committee 
report: 

It  permits  a  significant  departure  from 
traditional  bank.s  In  cooperative  financing 
in  that  It  authorizes  financing  for  banlts 
or  cooperitlve  financing  for  parties  that  are 
not  cfKjperatlves 

I  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  if  we  do  not 
take  a  look  at  this  and  maybe  in  con- 
junction with  the  Banking  Committee 
come  up  with  some  language  that  would 
be  fair  to  everybody,  I  think  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  here  today  would 
support  the  gentlewoman's  amendment, 
D  1610 

It  Is  regrettable  that  our  committee 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at 
this.  I  say  that  because  down  the  road  I 
see  great  troubles  between  the  farm 
credit  system  and  the  financial  Institu- 
tions of  our  country.  They  have  gotten 
themselves  involved,  I  believe,  unneces- 
sarilv  sd  in  this  legislation,  in  logger- 
heads that  should  not  be  there. 

Second,  this  could  be  only  to  one  detri- 
ment, and  that  is  to  the  detriment  of  our 
farmers  They  are  going  to  be  the  losers 
in  the  long  run. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  'With  this  amend- 
ment or  Without  this  amendment.  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation,  but  I 
would  sincerely  hope  that  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  would  be  adopted. 
It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
and  everyone  In  this  country. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

■Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  this  Is  setting  up  a  two-tiered 
system  of  regulation,  and  that  in  one 
sense  the  export  financing  regulations 
are  fairly  extensive  and  complex  and 
deal  with  all  the  commercial  financing 
for  virtually  all  of  the  products,  but 
under  this  bill,  we  would  set  up  a  prefer- 
ential system  for  agriculturally  related, 
although  not  directly  agricultural,  prod- 
ucts In  the  agricultural  financing  system 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Act?  Is  that  a 
two-tiered  system? 

Mr.  STANTON  It  is  really  a  signi- 
ficant departure  from  the  historic  con- 
cept of  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler  I  has  expired, 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Hxckler  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlemEui  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  make  this  comment  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  AHalrs,  I 
understand  his  Judgment  is  that  this 
portion  of  the  bill,  which  I  know  he  does 
support — I  refer  to  the  whole  bill  except 
for  this  part — does  take  the  original 
charter  of  this  Institution  far  beyond  its 
original  Intent? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  will 
yield,  yes,  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT  I  just  do  not  think 
we  need  to  create  more  financial  Insti- 
tuitions  beyond  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do  That  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 
Mrs,  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  'WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  rise  In 
support  of  the  position  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  think  the  language  In  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  premature.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  questions  of  taxation  and  re- 
serve requirements  that  have  not  been 
addressed.  There  are  many  complicated 
considerations  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  Is  a 
subject  that  ought  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  with  testimony  being 
taken. 

I,  therefore,  believe  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  i Mrs  Heckler'  has 
made  a  signlflcant  contribution,  and  I  do 
support  her  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
realize  this  is  a  complicated  area  In  the 
financing  of  exports.  It  is  a  new  area  and 
one  that  this  committee  has  to  gel  into, 
even  though  there  may  be  some  Issue 
about  the  feelings  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  AHalrs 
being  slighted  because  it  does  not  have 
the  jurisdiction. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  September  16, 
1980,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Henry  Reuss.  in  which  he  says 
that  a  request  for  jurisdiction  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration's  lending 
authority  lies  exclusively  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Obviously  what  we  have  here  certainly 
is  an  expansion  of  farm  credit  authority 
over  what  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
we  also  have  an  enormous  change  in  the 
farm  economy  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  reclaim  my  time 
since  it  is  about  to  expire. 
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I  would  llkf  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr  Ashley  i  also 
sent  a  mesaage  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  In  support  of  my  amendment  and 
In  oppoalllon  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

AlTalrs. 

I  am  interested  not  m  the  turf  or  pro- 
tecting the  Jurisdictional  turf  of  one  com- 
mittee over  another.  I  am  Interested  In 
protecting  the  American  consumer  and 
having  a  fair  system  of  International 
financing  for  agricultural  and  nonagrl- 
cultuial  products  and  having  a  thought- 
ful consideration  of  this  Issue  by  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  purpase  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  and  files  In  the  face  of  regulatory  de- 
posit reform  which  we  In  this  Congress 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  HECKLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
concept,  as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  and 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
We  did  get  into  the  whole  area  of  that 
subject  In  the  debate  on  that  bill 

However.  I  do  feel  this  is  expanding  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives for  export  trade 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs 
Hecklcri  has  again  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr  Stawtow.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs  Heckler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.> 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  I  would 
think  that,  although  originally  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
whose  Judgment  I  certainly  respect, 
might  have  approved  this  procedure  as 
being  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  amendment  ex- 
panded the  concept  In  this  area  So  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  there 
Is  one  conclusion  we  could  draw  this  af- 
ternoon, and  that  Is  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  disagree  that  there  Is  a 
growing  difference  and  a  dangerous  dif- 
ference for  our  farmers  In  the  attitude 
toward  this  particular  amendment  be- 
tween the  farm  credit  system  and  fi- 
nancing Institutions  In  our  country. 

For  that  reason  alone.  I  believe  we 
should  adopt  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment and  take  a  slow  look  at  it  The  re.«!t 
of  the  bill  ts  excellent  legislation,  and  I 
think  we  should  go  on  with  the  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment Is  supported. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton). 


I  would  like  to  say  that  I.  too,  support 
the  bank.i  for  cooperatives  I  support  the 
concept  very  strongly,  but  I  think  this 
title  and  the  amendment  points  out  what 
I  consider  to  t)e  a  serious  and  radical  de- 
parture from  sound  fnannng  iK)licie.«; 
which  could  have  ramifications  across 
the  board  for  financial  markets  and  for 
the  consumers  and  indeed  for  the 
farmers 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  vicld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  lime 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  expre.ss  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs 
Heckleki 

If  this  bill  contala'?  any  major  fea- 
ture. It  Is  tlie  feature  that  provides 
credit  for  exiwrt-import  transaction."!  If 
this  amendment  is  accepted.  It  would 
gut  the  legislation  in  terms  of  what  It  is 
primarily  designed  to  do  Those  Mem- 
bers who  oppose  providing  this  kind  of 
credit  In  term.s  of  international  trans- 
actions ought  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
but  certainly  I  think  the  membership 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  entire  legi.slation.  as 
oppoeed  to  an  amendment  which  liter- 
ally does  away  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  legislation. 

It  Is  very  important  to  recognize  that 
America's  farmers  and  fishermen,  along 
with  their  cooperatives,  are  beginning  to 
extend  themselves  Into  more  export- 
Import  tran.nactlorLs  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  wheat  producers  alone,  over  one-half 
of  that  commodity  crop  is  exported  It  is 
estimated  that  the  exports  In  1980  will 
total  at  least  J40  billion,  which  Is  an 
all  time  record  level 

There  is  no  question  that  If  our  farm 
people  -Aho  are  Involved  in  agriculture 
arc  going  to  do  anything  with  their 
products,  they  will  simply  have  to  engaKe 
in  trade  In  terms  of  our  own  trade  bal- 
ance it  IS  very  essential  that  we  allow 
our  farmers  and  fishermen  to  reach  out 
into  tho.se  markets,  to  t>e  able  to  have 
the  banking  institutions  and  the  farm 
credit  banks  be  cooperative  in  extend- 
ing that  opportunity  to  farmers. 

The  positive  effect  of  this  Is  going  to 
be  to  help  our  balance  of  payments  It 
Is  positive  in  terms  of  reaching  out  and 
providing  new  markets  for  the  products 
that  are  developed  That  Is  the  purpose 
here. 

Obviously  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
did  not  extend  into  that  area  Very 
frankly,  I  shared  some  of  the  concerns 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ma-ssachusetts 
I  Mrs  Heckler  I  In  terms  of  how  much 
authority  we  were  going  to  give  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  In  the  Interna- 
tional markets  The  bill  that  was  orig- 
inally drafted  and  presented  to  the 
committee  was  far  broader  than  this 
It   was   much   broader 

There  were  many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee who  felt  that  we  ought  to  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  banks  for 
cooreratives  in  terms  of  their  extension 
of  credits  to  import-export  tran-sactlons 
alone,  and  through  an  amendment  that 
I  ofTered  in  the  committee  we  In  fact 


provided  that  kind  of  tight  control  on 
those  transactions. 

Tlip  amendment  that  I  offered  and 
which  was  accepted  in  the  committee  re- 
stricts the  expanded  authority  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  to  deposit  their 
funds  in  foreign  and  domestic  financial 
irvstitutioiLs  to  those  deposits  that  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  export-import 
transactions  It  rliininated  rrnv.Mons 
specifying  certain  additional  Investment 
opportunities  for  the  banks  It  narrowed 
the  authority  of  the  banks  to  acquire 
ownership  interest  in  business  entitles 
It  limited  the  authority  of  the  banks 
to  maintain  credit  balances  to  export- 
import  trarLsactions  authorired  else- 
where In  the  title. 

It  limited  the  exchange  services  again 
to  export-import  transactions  It  limited 
the  bank  financing  of  non-cooperative 
policies  again  to  export-Import  transac- 
tions, and  It  did  a  number  of  other 
things. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  require  that  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  consult 
closely  and  on  a  continuing  basis  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  developing  regu- 
lations to  Implement  these  new  authori- 
ties and  Indeed,  If  there  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  and  what  the 
credit  banks  were  talking  about,  they 
had  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Congress  held  the  veto  power  So  we 
have  a  veto  power.  In  effect  a  legislative 
veto.  In  terms  of  these  additional  regu- 
lations 

□  1620 

Thus,  the  result  Is  that  we  have  a 
legislative  veto  In  terms  of  all  regula- 
tions to  t>e  proposed  by  the  fami  credit 
system  There  are  restrictions  that  limit 
these  authorities  to  extxjrt-lmport  trans- 
actions alone  We  are  not  giving  farm 
credit  banks  an  open  checkbook  In  terms 
of  our  foreign  regulations  Banks  have 
far  more  authority  In  those  areas  How- 
ever, we  are  expanding  the  authority  of 
the  farm  credit  system  to  provide  some 
additional  assistance  to  farm  coopera- 
tives so  we  can  expand  those  markets 
That  is  basically  what  thLs  bill  does  It 
has  the  proper  restriction  We  feel  It 
does  provide  the  proper  limitation  and 
yet  It  has  the  Important  ingredient  of 
provldnu'  pddltlonal  funds  for  farmers 
to  expand  their  markets  abroad. 

Mr  BARNARD  Will  the  gentleman 
vield? 

Mr  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia 

Mr  GUCKMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  I  would  like  to  reempha-slze  what 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
forrWa  'Mr  Panettai  says  The  gentle- 
man offered  amendments  In  the  com- 
mittee which  significantly  tightened  the 
operation-s  under  the  bill  so  It  does  limit 
cooperative  export  financing  However,  I 
would  Like  to  make  another  point.  That 
Is  In  the  era  where  export  financing  of 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  the  only 
thing  that  Is  going  to  save  our  dollars 
overseas,  this  reflects  the  first  flexible 
creative  approach  to  sell  large  quantities 
of  grain  and  agricultural  commodities 
overseas  since  I  have  been  here  In  the 
House  and  I  think  It  docs  reflect  a  com- 
bUiatlon  of  tight  controls  aa  well  as  a  new 
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avenue  to  sell  our  agricultural  products 
overseas. 

I  might  make  a  third  point  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  things  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  has  said  I  am  a  bit 
worried  about  the  growth  of  the  farm 
credit  situation  so  I  will  bt  offering  a 
sunset  amendment  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  bill  that  will  sunset  the  opera- 
tion of  the  export  flnancing  as  well  as 
the  OFI  discount  window  so  that  we  can 
provide  some  reasonable  congressional 
assurance  that  we  will  review  these 
things  m  the  years  to  come, 

Mr  PANETTTA  Let  me  say  It  Is  equal- 
ly important  to  understand  what  this 
bill  does  not  do.  The  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize the  banks  of  cooperatives  to 
finance  international  transactions  of  the 
private  export  trade  It  does  not  do  that. 
It  does  not  authorize  the  banks  to  finance 
manufacturing  of  processing  operations 
of  foreign  firms.  It  Is  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  export  or  import  trans- 
action of  cooperatives,  which  means  that 
we  are  tightening  the  focus  solely  to  Im- 
port-export transactiorLs  that  Involve 
those  goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barnard  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BARNARD  In  tightening  up  the 
operation  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
you  are  not  saying  we  will  be  operating 
within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARNARD  Are  there  any  regula- 
tory agencies  at  all  that  would  come  Into 
play?  The  reason  1  ask  this  question  Is. 
international  flnancing  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very,  very  exacting  business  today.  It 
lake.s  a  lot  of  expertise  This  Is  a  brand- 
new  field  of  endeavor  that  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  will  be  getting  Into.  What 
safeguards  do  we  have  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  operating  In  good  lending  prac- 
tices. I  mean  there  are  no  regulators  to 
control  this. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  we  have  pro- 
vided and  required  in  this  legislation  is 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
consult  closely  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
With  the  Federal  Reserve.  Initially,  their 
first  proposal  was  that  they  would  simply 
consult  wTth  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  they  would  still  go  on  their  own 
course  as  determined  by  their  own  board. 

What  I  have  included  in  my  amend- 
ment which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
is  that  if  there  are  any  disagreements 
where  the  Federal  Reserve  says.  "No,  you 
are  going  out  of  bounds,"  then  those  dif- 
ferences must  come  here  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  its  veto  power  over  those 
regulations,  to  pass  judgment  on  that 
and  determine,  in  fact,  whether  the 
credit  banks  are  to  be  given  this  addi- 
tional authority.  So  there  are  two  checfc; 
The  first  is  that  they  are  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  sec- 
ond is,  if  there  is  any  conflict  that  can- 
not be  resolved  between  the  Federal  Re- 
«rve  and  the  Credit  Bank.  It  is  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Congreaa. 


Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  PANETTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr  BARNARD,  Is  there  a  periodic  re- 
porting in  this  or  is  it  Just  going  to  be  as 
they  see  flt  to  go  before  the  Federal 
Reserve? 

Mr,  PANETTA,  The  bill  does  require 
reporting  on  a  continuing  basis 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired, 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr  English  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Panetta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes,) 

Mr,  ENGUSH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PANETTA  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield, 

Mr,  ENGLISH.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  back  In  the  1930's  when 
we  set  up  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  reason  it  was  not  made  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  was  the  recogni- 
tion that  agricultural  lending  and  its 
needs  were  different  than  the  lending 
needs  for  the  rest  of  the  country  and  It 
needed  to  be  Independent  and  that  was 
a  very  basic  decision  that  we  have  oper- 
ated under  for  nearly  half  a  century  now. 

I  think  all  w^e  are  doing  with  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  carrying  through. 

Certainly  the  expertise  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  needs  to  be  recognized 
and  they  need  to  be  consulted.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  with  his 
amendment  In  the  committee  certainly 
dealt  with  that  problem  and  has  done 
it  very  well  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very- 
serious  mistake  to  bring  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  expect  it  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner. 

Mrs  HECKLER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PANETTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts, 

Mrs  HECKLER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would  just  hke  to  say  that  I  think  while 
the  gentleman  s  amendments  were  of 
value  and  improve  the  bill  they  still  left 
a  vEist  expanse  of  nonregulation  in 
which  I  think  the  comments  of  the  prior 
speaker  are  extremely  relevant.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  was  set  up 
to  finance  the  farm  purchases  and  the 
need  of  the  farmer  for  production 
purposes. 

Now.  we  are  going  into  exporting 
finance  where  the  needs  for  export  are 
not  very  different  from  the  export  fi- 
nancing needs  of  other  commodities  and 
of  other  business  interests  in  America, 
Therefore,  the  farm  export  flnancing 
should  not  be  on  a  different  basis.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Reserve,  for  which  this  bill  does 
provide,  but  all  of  the  other  interna- 
tional financing  is  not  done  in  consul- 
tation but  under  the  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

We  do  not  know  w-hat  the  loans 
would  be,  what  the  guidelines  would  be, 
what  the  maximum  loans  would  be, 
what  the  time  limitations  for  repayment 
would  be  and,  in  effect,  there  is  no  com- 
parison, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
between  the  two. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 


gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr  PANETTA.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentlewoman,  I  recognize  this,  we 
are  giving  additional  powers.  There  is 
no  question  about  that  No  one  should 
make  any  mistake  about  that.  We  are 
giving  additional  powers  to  the  Credit 
Bank  The  question  is  how  do  we  control 
those  additional  powers,  recognizing 
that  assistance  to  farmers  is  no  longer 
just  a  question  of  the  ability  to  grow  a 
crop,  it  is  also  the  ability  to  market  that 
crop  abroad  That  is  the  reality  with 
which  we  are  dealing  If  farmers  are  go- 
ing to  make  it  in  this  country,  they  are 
going  to  make  it  largely  on  their  ability 
to  sell  goods  abroad  That  is  a  whole  new 
marketplace  in  which  we  should  be  ac- 
tively Involved.  That  is  why  we  believe 
we  need  to  provide  these  additional  au- 
thorities. 

We  also  believe  we  can  provide  the 
necesary  checks.  Legislative  veto  Is  one 
of  those  checks  Whatever  regulations, 
whatever  rules  they  develop  to  Imple- 
ment these  powers  will  have  come  here 
to  the  Congress  for  our  review.  It  is  at 
that  point  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  that  the 
authorities  provided  In  these  regulations 
do  meet  these  concerns. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  BEDELL.  I  think  the  point  has 
been  made,  and  accurately  so,  that 
when  the  original  farm  credit  system 
was  set  up,  it  was  set  up  to  help  farm- 
ers. This  is  an  expansion.  I  would  hope 
we  would  recognize  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers change  as  time  goes  on.  Certainly 
the  need  for  us  to  export  our  products 
today,  compared  to  what  it  was  when 
the  farm  credit  system  was  first  set  up. 
is  significantly  different.  Certainly  there 
is  a  need  for  us  to  adjiist  to  what  are 
the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

I  am  disturbed  over  the  argument 
made  here  today  that  this  Is  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  farmers  for  us  to  do  this.  This 
passed  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  0,  I  think  that  is  an 
indication  that  th(3se  of  us  who  represent 
farmers  believe  that  our  farmers  feel 
that  It  is  important  for  us  to  build  our 
exports  and  that  flnancing  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  the 
other  lending  that  is  needed  therein, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  see  the  need  for  the 
Banking  Committee  in  many  of  these 
areas  but  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
feel  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
would  be  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
that  could  best  recognize  what  are  the 
major  needs  of  our  agriculture  com- 
munity. If  we  even  go  beyond  that.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous need  we  have  for  agricultural 
ewports  for  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 
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Mr  ALEXANfDER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  s  yieldmg 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  rise 
In  opposition  to  amendment  offered  b'. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 

I  am  a  member  of  the  President's  Ex- 
port Council  which  has  just  completed  its 
consideration  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  White  House  for  imiile- 
mentation  next  year  One  of  the  mans 
areas  of  most  concern  was  the  inad- 
equacy of  credit  provided  for  agricultural 
products  Speaking  with  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  difTlcully  farmers  have  in 
northeast  Arkansas,  in  southeastern 
Missouri  and  in  western  Tennessee 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ttic  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califoriu.i  tuus  again  ex- 
pired 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr  Aitxandfr  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Panftta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes I 

Mr  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas 

Mr  ALEXANDER  Mr  Chairman 
speaking  from  personal  knowledge  in 
that  region  I  am  one  of  the  organizers 
of  a  nonprofit  trade  center  which  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  farmers  and 
small  manufacturers  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  buvers  to  buv  their 
products,  to  iiuirket  their  products 
1630 

Banking  scrv.ces  are  one  of  those  needs 
that  we  have  the  most  need  for  I  expect 
that  IS  true  in  most  nonmetropolitan 
areas  Now  they  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem m  the  Norlhea-st  where  you  have  the 
big  banks  I  doubt  if  they  have  problems 
m  the  St  Louis  region,  m  the  Memphis 
region,  maybe  even  m  the  Chicago 
region,  where  they  have  done  these  prac- 
tices for  years  and  years  Bui  direct  ex- 
porting IS  a  new  enterprise  for  farmers 
small-  and  medium-sized  range. 

We  need  this  bill  m  order  to  expand 
our  exports  Increased  exports  Is  one  of 
the  essential  ways  that  our  country  has 
of  offseting  a  devastating  negative  trade 
balance  which,  for  the  last  several  years 
has  reached  heights  of  about  $30  billion 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  represent 
farming  communities  and  developing 
area.s  to  vigoroiisly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Panettai    has  expired 

'At  the  request  of  Mrs  Hf(  kler  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  i 

Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusett-s 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  gentle- 
mans  comment  on  my  earlier  statement 
on  the  expansion  of  authority  and  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  somethuig 
beyond  the  agricultural  communltv 
would  be  the  beneflciarv  of  financing 
under  this  new  breadth  of  exnort  financ- 
ing authority  given  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration 

I  would  say  that  the  gentleman    I  am 


sure,  would  agree  with  me  that  the  bill 
does  not  define  the  export  or  Import  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  that  slnr( 
the  farm  credit  system  it-self  would  be  in 
the  position  of  judge  and  jury  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  powers,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  order  for  them  to  interpret 
those  iKJwers  quite  broadly  Under  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  powers.  It  is 
quite  po.ssible  that  any  domestic  middle- 
man engaged  in  the  export  process  who 
transacts  business  with  an  agricultural 
cooperative  becomes  eligible  to  borrow 
from  a  bank  for  coojjeratives  for  the  ex- 
port financing  and  it  is  the  export  mid- 
dleman and  ultimately  potentially  the 
jean  manufacturer  whose  sales  would  be 
equally  eligible  for  fliiannng  under  this 
power  This  kind  of  a  broad  expansion  of 
l>ower  for  export  with  >ut  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  tederal  Reserve  System 
creates  chaos  In  the  international  export 
market 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  his  attitudes  are  toward  this  broad 
expansion  and  the  lack  of  definition  of 
export-import,  winch  leads  to  my  con- 
clusion that  the  farmer  would  not  be  the 
m.un  t)eneflciarv  but  indeed  the  mid- 
dleman, the  processor,  the  manufacturer, 
and  indeed  the  foreign  businesses  which 
are  directly  authorized  m  section  C  on 
page  19  which  authorizes  the  bank  for 
cooperatives  to  fund  ownership  interest 
in  foreign  business  entities  that  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  providing  credit  In- 
formation to  providing  such  service 
functions 

Now  this  expansion  of  foreign  business 
funding  and  the  expansion  without 
definition  of  flnancing  of  export- 
imports,  as  they  relate  to  farm  products, 
can.  indeed,  provide  under  broad  inter- 
pretation funding  for  virtually  anything 
Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  ■• 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman   from   California    'Mr    Panetta 
has  again  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ' 

Mr  PANETTA  If  I  might  jast  re- 
spond. I  think  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
look  at  the  rejxirt  language  on  pages 
38  and  39.  dealing  with  the  whole  Issue 
of  the  exiwrt-iinport  transactions  it  is 
specifically  directed  at  the  exjwrt-import 
transactions  relating  to  farm  goods  and 
supplies  and  I  think  It  provides  ade- 
quate backup  in  terms  of  any  credit  sys- 
tem tliat  might  try  to  plav  games  with 
this  provision 

We  were  aware  of  that  concern  when 
we  dealt  with  this  bill  m  committee  Be- 
cause of  that,  we  built  repwrt  language 
into  the  report  which  makes  It  very  clear 
that  this  Is  to  relate  speciflcaJlv  to  ex- 
port-lmp<irt  transactions  and  that  the 
committee  will  carefully  consider  those 
regulations  when  thev  come  here  for 
our  review  to  insure  that  they  are  di- 
re-'ted  at  that  area  and  that  area  alone 
We  tlunk  we  have  adequate  protection 
here  to  avoid  the  kind  of  games  that 
fc)Oth  of  us  are  concerned  about 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opiX)sltlon  to  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  a  different  Is- 
sue than  what   I  have  heard   addressed 


Lhu5  far.  sp«clflcaJly,  the  last  comment* 
of  the  gentlewoman 

I  want  to  speak  as  a  farmer  as  I  view 
this  from  the  farmer's  eyes 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  Competition  plays  a 
Vital  role  In  the  free  enterprise  system 

When  one  loiks  at  the  fact  that  of  the 
1  4  billion  metric  tons  of  grain  that  were 
produced  in  the  world  in  the  last  year 
and  one  nnds  that  86  percent  of  that 
grain  is  consumed  in  the  country  In 
which  It  is  grown.  14  [>ercent  enters  into 
world  trade,  14  percent  of  the  total  world 
grain  production  Tlien  when  ones  looks 
at  the  very  real  fact  that  the  United 
States  contributes  60  percent  of  the  total 
grain  trade  in  the  world,  and  as  one  fol- 
lows a  little  further  and  finds  that  there 
are  four  major  companies  withm  the 
Uiuted  States  three  of  which  are  for- 
eign owned,  a  fourth  of  which  is  partial- 
ly foreign  owned,  these  four  companies 
account  for  90  percent  of  the  total  US 
grain  trade  One  can  see  the  concentra- 
tion in  world  grain  trade 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
providing  a  little  comiietltion  which  I 
believe  will  be  very,  very  beneficial  to 
to  Uie  farmers  of  America  in  world  grain 
trade,  competition  that  we  do  not  have 
today  That  has  to  be  healthy  for  the 
American  farmer  That  has  to  be  healthy 
for  all  Americans,  because  when  one 
looks  at  the  very  real  fact  that  of  the 
$40  billion  that  we  have  sold  into  the 
export  market  this  year  of  agricultural 
commodities,  when  we  talk  of  wheat  we 
have  not  yet  .sold  one  bushel  of  wheat 
above  the  average  cost  of  production  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States  to  anybo»iv 
:n  the  world  as  of  todav 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  HARKIN  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  what  he  is  saying  and 
to  unders'  ore  the  pont  the  gentleman  is 
making  about  the  fact  that  four  of  these 
maior  grain  firms  do  all  of  the  selling 
abroad  and  three  of  them  are  foreign- 
based  I  just  underscore  that  by  saymR 
not  only  are  they  the  ma  lor  exporters 
of  our  grain,  thev  are  the  major  ex- 
porters of  Canadian  gram.  Argentinian 
grain  and  European  gram,  and  also 
those  same  grain  companies  are  the 
major  imiwrters  of  grain  in  Western 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Japan,  and 
so  the  gentleman  does  raise  the  question, 
what  kind  of  competition  is  there  really 
m  that  trade;  and  the  gentleman  is 
correct 

This  will  provide  that  cutting  edge  of 
competition  that  Is  needed 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments 

Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusett^s 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I.  too.  have  a  concern  about  the 
farmers'  ability  to  get  crt'dil  and  about 
the  extension  of  export  financing,  and  it 
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IS  not  with  a  desire  to  limit  that  that  I 
proposed  the  amendment.  It  is  simply  to 
create  a  fair  system 

This  bill  creates  a  preferential  system 
for  the  export  of  any  agriculturally  re- 
lated products  versus  the  highly,  tightly 
regulated  system  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  but  the  point  that  I  wish  to 
make  to  the  gentleman  is  that  the  farm 
organizations  did  not  speak  in  favor  of 
Uus. 

The  Farm  Bureau  said  this  is  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  International  bank- 
ing is  a  complicated  and  risky  business 
and  seems  a  long  way  from  the  original 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  farm  credit 
system. 

The  National  Farm  Union  said  this 
amendment  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  changing  the  nature  of 
the  lending  operations  of  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  International  banking  is 
a  complicated  business 

The  Grange  called  upon  the  committee 
to  give  '■onsideration  to  the  impact  on  the 
availability  of  funds  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  the  agriculture  sector  for  grant- 
ing the  authority  for  export  financing. 

Now  the  gentleman  knows  of  these 
comments,  and  I  wonder,  would  the  gen- 
tleman say  the  opinions  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Grange  and  their  concerns 
for  the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  our 
domestic  production,  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  if  these  opinions  are  not 
well-thought-out  and  well-expressed  and 
indeed  indicate  c  of  the  basic  farm  needs 
of  the  country'' 
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Mr  STENHOLM  I  agree  totally  with 
the  concerns  the  gentlewoman  has  just 
expressed  and  all  of  the  farm  organiza- 
t.ons  that  have  expressed  those  concerns 
I  believe  that  we  have  adequate  safe- 
guards in  this  particular  legislation  that 
Aill  see  that  the  worsl  things  that  have 
been  talked  about  that  will  occur  from 
the  farmers    standpoint   will  not   occur. 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
T.an  from  Iowa 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentlewoman,  those  very 
same  organizations  that  the  gentlewom- 
an mentioned,  sure  they  raised  those 
That  IS  why  we  had  hearmgs  That  is 
'.vhy  we  had  over  a  year,  almost  a  year 
of  solid  hearings  on  this  bill  Those  same 
farm  organizations  support  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  In  its  present  form 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
STENHOLM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.  ■ 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man   Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  I  thank  the 
gentleman    for   yielding 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
'•*hat  he  has  had  to  say.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct  in  the  position  he  has  taken 

I  want  to  point  out  to  this  body  that 
1  of  every  3  acres  of  grain  that  is  pro- 
duced   in    this    country    today    is    ex- 


ported. It  is  something  to  be  thinking 
about.  One  out  of  every  three  dollars 
earned  from  grain  is  derived  from  over- 
seas sales  We  need  some  new  methods 
of  financing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers'  own 
organizations  should  have  the  right  to 
do  it.  Increased  agricultural  exports 
mean  more  jobs  for  farmers  and  for  non- 
farmers  alike. 

I  think  there  are  some  people  here  on 
the  floor  today  that  are  overlooking  this 
fact  when  they  say  that  this  is  Just  a 
one-sided  piece  of  legislation  It  benefits 
everybody. 

I  hope  that  we  will  vote  down  the 
Heckler  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  do  so  with  deep  respect,  be- 
cause on  many  occasions  we  have  been 
together  in  common  causes  m  the  past 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  in  the  future 

I  speak,  though,  from  perhaps  a  little 
different  perspective,  coming  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  is  the  State  that 
ships  more  farm  products  overseas  than 
any  other  State  in  the  union.  In  fact, 
one-half  of  the  soybeans  produced  in  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  go  overseas,  about  a 
third  of  the  corn,  and  while  I  may  have 
to  defer  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  as  to  whether  Illinois  is  the 
leading  farm  Slate  or  not,  on  many 
fronts  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
acknowledge  that  we  are  certainly 
among  the  leaders. 

We  have  a  great  stake  in  farm  export 
expansion  The  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 'Mrs  Heckler  I  has  helped  us 
on  many  fronts  in  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunity for  these  greater  exports  abroad 
I  can  recall  some  such  occasions,  so  that 
I  know  the  gentlewoman's  motivation  is 
a  sincere  one;  but  every  bit  of  expansion 
of  farm  exports  helps  the  entire  country 
and  certainly  helps  the  farmer,  wherever 
he  may  live  and  in  whatever  commodity 
he  may  produce.  Even  thouph  it  may 
bring  some  profits  to  middlemen  and  to 
other  interests,  it  ultimately  helps  the 
farmer  because  it  expands  his  total  in- 
come opportunities. 

I  see  the  expansion  opportunity  for 
farm  credit  that  is  already  written  m 
this  bill  as  vitally  important.  In  fact,  it 
IS  the  heart  of  the  bill  If  this  provnsion 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  the  bill 
would  be  seriously  weakened.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  shame  for  the  amendment  to 
be  adopted. 

Now,  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  co- 
operatives are  already  in  the  business  of 
shipping  overseas.  They  are  doing  a  good 
job.  It  IS  only  a  modest  beginning,  how- 
ever. Tins  legislation  will  enable  coopera- 
tives to  expand  their  work  in  export  ship- 
ments substantially,  I  say  that  is  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  every  farmer  in 
this  country  and  every  citizen  in  this 
country  for  the  reasons  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  It  will  impart  a  new- 
level  of  competition  m  the  field  of  export 
expansion. 

We  have  great  grain  trading  compa- 
nies that  historically  have  done  a  good 
job.  They  compete  with  each  other  I  am 
sure  very  closely,  and  yet  anyone  -who 
has  watched  the  development  of  cooper- 


atives over  the  years  will  acknowledge 
that  it  has  played  a  \ntal  role  in  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  compe- 
tition It  provides  a  yardstick  for  per- 
formance by  the  private  corporate  struc- 
tures. 

I  am  sure  the  same  will  develop  as  we 
put  into  law  the  very  proper  and  wise 
provisions  of  thi£  legislation. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  my  colleagrues 
Will  join  me  in  opposition  to  the  Heckler 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding 

Now  my  understanding  is  that  under 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  relating  to  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing enjoy  significant  antitrust  and 
tax  advantages  over  the  private  sector,  so 
that  this  expansion  of  authority  beyond 
what  was  originally  intended  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  tends  to  give  these  co- 
operatives a  very,  very  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  other  financial  institutions. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Could  I  interrupt  the 
gentleman'' 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Yes:  certainly 

Mr  FINDLEY  First  of  all.  this  is  the 
private  sector.  It  is  a  cooperative  form  of 
organization,  but  it  is  the  private  sector. 

Mr   ROUSSELOT  I  understand  that 

Mr  FINDLEY  And  furthermore,  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  brought  into  the  expansion  of 
farm  exports  is  private  money.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  US.  Treasury. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Oh.  I  understand 
that  also 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  support  that  idea. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  W'hat  I  mean  is  that 
en  Ih?  borrowing  side  the  banks  for  co- 
operat'.ves  under  these  new  powers  still 
would  have  significant  antitrust  and  tax 
advantages. 

Mr  FTNTDLEY,  They  would  have  ad- 
vantages, I  freeh  recognize  that 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  We.  of  course  are 
only  concerned  about  the  expanded  pow- 
ers in  international  finance. 

Mr  FINTDLEY  And  should  their  role 
In  the  farm  export  business  expand  to  the 
point  where  I  think  it  is  imposing  an\- 
hardsh'p  or  unfair  disadvantage  to  the 
other  f  rms  engaged  in  it.  I  would  join 
the  gentleman  m  corrective  legislation; 
but  what  I  foresee  coming  from  this  leg- 
islation is  so  miOdest  in  terms  of  competi- 
tion that  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  we 
can  set  aside. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  urge  mv  colleagues 
to  support  the  Heckler  amendment 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr,  FINDLEY  Yes. 

Mr.  BEDELL  We  should  point  out 
that  three  of  those  four  firms  are  for- 
eign owned  that  we  are  talking  about  as 
well. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Good  point. 

Mr  MAD^GAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  the  House  work  its  will 
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on  this  amendment  and  other  amend- 
ments Without  my  havuiK  to  spenk  on 
every  one  and  woukl  be  (.lertectly  willing 
to  sit  qu  et  durink;  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment i(  the  debate  had  t)een  accurate  in 
terms  of  the  infonnatioii  that  was  beinK 
provided  to  the  committee  as  the  debate 
went  on 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  small  banks 
that  have  been  referred  to  here  support 
this  bill  without  the  amendment  beinis' 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mii.s.sii- 
chuselts  This  amendment  is  not  IxMnn 
offeretl  ii^  behalf  of  small  banks,  a^s  hius 
been  suggested 

With  regard  to  tarni  orkuni/ation.s  all 
the  farm  organizations  e\erv  one  rc- 
k'ardless  of  its  si/e,  is  supptjrting  the  ti;.; 
a*  It  was  report«'d  by  the  Agncii.!!.:' 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  41  to  0  In 
defense  of  the  41  people  who  voted  for 
the  bill  ill  it-s  present  form,  which  in- 
cluded all  of  the  Republican  memt)ers  of 
the  Agriculture  Conunittee.  I  would  have 
to  say  tliat  the  exixirt  provision  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  discu.s.slng  here  re- 
ceived more  inteii.sive  review  than  any 
other  provision  in  the  bill  during  both 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  con- 
sideration 

The  Parm  Credit  Administration  wa.s 
called  upon  to  explain  both  the  purpose 
and  the  need  for  this  section  several 
times  and  ius  a  matter  of  fact,  more  th<m 
4  hours  of  the  full  committee  time  was 
devoted  (iiie  afternoon  to  a  discussion  of 
this  section  of  the  bill 

As  to  the  question  v.  ho  else  could  bene- 
fit from  thi-s  legislation,  without  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  frtmi 
Massachusetts,  tlie  gentlemiui  from 
California,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, and  others,  have  acknowledgtxl  that 
we  have  had  a  concern  about  that  and 
because  of  that  concern  there  Is  a  re- 
quirement for  an  ongoing  evaluation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  would 
be  required  to  be  conducted  over  a  4-year 
period  of  time,  with  the  first  report  be- 
ing submitted  to  Congress  in  December 
1982.  and  the  final  report  being  sub- 
mitted in  December  1984 

In  addition  to  that  OAO  ongoing  re- 
view process,  there  is  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  two-House  congressional  veto 
provision  included  m  the  bill  as  It  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House 

Finally,  with  reiaird  to  the  allegation 
that  a  two-tier  svstem  of  regulation  may 
be  established  I  want  to  read  the  lan- 
guage m  the  bill,  which  says  soeclflcally 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  slaJI. 
during  the  formulation  »f  sucii  regulations, 
cloeely  consult  on  a  contlnuinK  basn  with 
the  Boerd  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  ensure  that  such  regulations 
conform  to  national  banking  poUclea.  objec- 
tives, and  limitations 

n    1650 

That  Is  not  report  language  That  is 
the  language  that  is  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee  and  as  it  is 
before    us   on    the    floor   this   afternoon 

In  summary  I  have  taken  this  op[X)r- 
tunity  only  to  respond  to  the.se  things 
that  I  think  were  not  accurately  relayed 
to  the  House 

I  would  add  to  that  m  resin.in.se  to  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  part  of  the  farm  credit 


system  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
Is  the  banks  for  cooperatnes  TTiey  are 
iKjt  tax  exempt  They  exixrience  the 
same  tax  liabilities  as  any  other  bank 
operating  under  a  Federal  or  Stale 
charter 

Mr   FINDI^Y   Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "> 

Mr    MADIOAN    I  am   happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  FINDl^EV  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  neglected  to  mention  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  FVderation 
is  oppostxl  to  the  ameii'lment  now  jJend- 
mg  and  does  support  the  bill  without 
amendment  There  was  some  testimony 
earlier  m  the  year  during  the  initial 
■-tages  of  consideration  but  I  would  not 
•A ant  anyone  in  the  Chamt>er  to  have 
the  wrong  impression  of  the  attitude  of 
this  largest  of  the  farm  organizations 
In  fact.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  all  farm  urgani/ations  support  the 
bill   without   amendment 

Mr      MADIOAN      Tliat     Is    absolutely 
correct 

Mrs    HECKI.ER    Mr    Chairman    will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  MADIOAN  I  am  happv  to  vield 
Mrs  HECKLKR  I  would  like  to  sav  to 
the  gentleman  the  question  was  posed  to 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  was  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  At  that  [)oint  I  could  not 
respond  to  the  question  because  I  did  not 
have  the  information  But  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  although  the  Inde- 
Ijendent  Bankers  Association  supports 
the  bill,  they  do  not  take  a  pasition  on 
mv  amendment 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  while  the 
farm  organizations  have  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  it  they  expre.vsed  reserva- 
tions, which  was  the  point  of  my  quota- 
lions,  and  these  reservations  are  some 
that  I  have  expressed  But  in  addition  to 
that.  I  would  like  to  sav  to  the  gentleman 
who  places  so  much  faith  in  the  GAO — 
as  I  do  too — that  there  i-;  a  recent  OAO 
report  wh'ch  was  very  critical  of  the  farm 
credit  system  and  criticized  the  agency 
for  embark'ni?  into  hous  nc  loans  for 
hobby  farmers  and  the  idle  rich 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  -jen- 
tieman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Madican'  has 
expired 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Madican 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr  MADIOAN  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 

Mrs  HKCKI.FR  I  would  like  to  say 
this  IS  the  same  system  that  would  get 
this  broad  expanMon  of  power  without 
the  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  tHe 
final  extension  of  power  in  International 
financing  on  the  other  financial  Institu- 
tions 

I  would  sav  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  the  reference  to  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  a  somewhat  hope- 
ful sign  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  consultation  and  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Reserve 

Second  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween living  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  which  justify  and  which 
k'overn  all  other  export  financing  ar- 
rangements   and    having    a    system    In 


which  there  is  consultation  and  a  con- 
gressional veto  I  question  how  this  Hou>-e 
could  possibly  have  the  background, 
knowledge,  and  information  to  be  suf- 
ficiently informed  to  vote  correctly  on 
the  precise  provisions  and  terms  of  in- 
ternational agreements  entered  into  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  this  act  I  think 
the  congressional  veto  provisions  are  no 
substitute  for  one  system  which  the 
Hanking  Committee  m  coojHration  with 
the  Agricultural  Committee  could  pro- 
vide. 

Mr  MADIOAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution  I  do  not 
want  to  abuse  the  patience  of  the  Metn- 
bers  of  the  House  any  further 

The  comments  about  small  banks  were 
not  made  exclusively  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  The  re- 
marks about  farm  r'irFan'-';itions  and  the 
statements  that  they  made  were  in  re- 
t;ard  to  the  bill  that  was  introduced  1'2 
\ears  ago.  and  not  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  in  its  present  form 

Ijet  me  just  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  and  my  op- 
1  (isition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  It  was  not  my  Intent  to 
participate  in  this  debate  Frankly,  it  Is 
unfamiliar  turf  for  me  ordinarily 

However.  I  have  1-een  listening  rather 
intensely  to  the  aruumenLs  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  Heckler  amendment  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Mr  StANTfiN'  I  be- 
lieve [xuntcd  out  the  fact  that  there  Is 
another  piece  of  leclslation.  the  Exiwrt 
Trading  Act.  that  is  geared  essentially  to 
do  something  similar  1  he  purpose  would 
be  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  sec- 
tion that  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  seeks  to  delete  from  the  bill  to 
w  t  To  encourag?  and  assist  our  smaller 
businessmen  as  well  as  our  smaller 
farmers  in  their  desire  to  participate  in 
export  activities 

One  thing  I  think  should  be  made  very- 
clear  and  that  Is  that  there  are  sufficient 
means  available  to  the  larger  farmers 
and  the  big  businessmen  to  engage  in 
export  trade  They  do  not  need  this  legis- 
lation, nor  do  the  big  buslne.ss  farms  or 
the  big  farmers  need  the  Exjxirt  Trade 
Act 

However  the  little  businessmen  and 
•he  smaller  farmers  do 

Much  thought  has  been  civen  to  the 
Export  Trade  Act  and  yet  it  is  not  quite 
ready  Frankly,  after  listening  to  the 
debate  this  afternoon.  I  agree  with  the 
purpose  of  the  section  in  question  But. 
again.  I  reluctantlv  have  to  state  that  it 
is  obvious  to  me  that  not  enough  thought 
has  gone  Into  this. 

I  heard  the  ranking  minority  Member 
state  that  thev  had  spent  4  hours  on  this 
section  Frankly.  I  have  looked  at  this 
and  I  will  be  honest  My  colleagues  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr  Stanton,  and  Mr  Wylit, 
and  I  would  have  to  spend  a  whole  lot 
more  tune  than  4  hours  on  anything  as 
far  reaching  as  this  is  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
I  asked  if  the  Federal  Reserve  had  tes- 
tified on  this  since  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  con- 
sulted  I  am  told  no  but  Informally  they 
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stated  they  had  no  objection,  or  some- 
thing to  that  efTect  I  have  been  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  on  banking  for 
20  vears  and  that  is  not  their  usual 
modus  operandi    They  usually  are  very 

°^t  me  state  this  I  take  a  back  seat 
to  no  one  when  It  comes  to  consumer  co- 
operatives Let  us  face  it.  the  consumer 
crK)iH-rat!ve  tanking  I  fought  3  years  for 
that  one  and  got  It  through.  So  I  am  for 
the  co-op  movement 

I  would  like  to  see  something  worked 
out  here,  but  I  would  plead  with  th< 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  section 
is  not  refined  to  a  point  where  it  shoulr' 
be  enacted  into  law  I  do  not  think  any 
abuse  would  occur  if  this  were  deferred 
until  next  year. 

I  am  not  taking  is.'.ue  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Chairman  Rtcss. 
on  this,  as  chairman  of  the  full  Commit 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs because  I  do  not  think  Henry 
REfs.s  had  any  idea  of  what  was  occur- 
ring in  this  particular  section  I  do.  how- 
ever feel,  and  again  it,  is  not  a  question 
of  juri.sdlction.  I  am  not  jealous  of  juris- 
diction— Ijord  knows  we  have  plenty  of 
work  to  do  In  our  committee  and  I  am 
not  looking  for  more — but,  very  frankly, 
I  think  that  this  section  as  It  now  stands 
should  not  be  adopted  I  th'nk  we  should 
be  a  sorry  House  were  we  to  give  it  our 
stamp  of  approval  at  this  point. 

That  is  why  I  felt  constrained,  though 
it  is  out  of  character  for  ine,  to  come  liere 
today  and  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  th>- 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio 

Mr  STANTON  I  know  the  pentleman 
in  the  well  will  agree  with  me  that,  espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  sut>ervisory  problems 
internationally,  our  regulators  have  a 
very  difficult  time 

[  :    1 700 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Absolutely  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  a  difficult 
time  gettin>;  them  to  do  the  regulating'  on 
the  international  scene  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  m  the  various 
countries  involved 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  here  is 
the  farm  credit  system  What  m  God's 
name  does  it  know  about  the  foreign 
money  exchange  system? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  St  Ger- 
main was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  ) 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  We  have  seen  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  fail  because  of 
the  lack  of  expertise  in  this  area  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not 
have  the  expertise  necessary  in  that  area 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  STANTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding    I  am  glad  the  chair- 


man cleared  up  that  subject  because  the 
other  point  that  he  clarified  for  me  is 
that  m  this  process  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  referred  to  several  times  He 
has  staled  thev  took  no  position  on  this 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  I  consulted  with 
the  staff  of  the  committee  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Jones  | 
care  to  comment  on  that,  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  position  on  this  section  of 
the  legislation"' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennes.see  We  had  the 
Federal  Resene  before  us  They  did 
comment 

Mr    ST   GERMAIN     Did    one   of   the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  members  testify? 
Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  We  had  some 
Informal  meeting.'^  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve 

Mr.    ST   GERMAIN     Informal?    With 
the  Board  of  Governor-  or  with  its  siaff 
Mr    JONES  of  Tennessee    With  staff 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN  With  all  due  defer- 
ence, I  find  that  in,mf!1cient  m  reality  on 
something  like  that. 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Everyone 
who  was  involved  was  invited  to  testify 
They  chose  to  send  staff.  That  is  what 
they  did 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  DE  I A  GARZA  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to 
spend  any  more  of  the  Committee's  time 
on  this  amendment  I  think  I  must  m 
good  conscience  bring  something  out.  be- 
cause wc  are  getting  a  little  far  afield 
from  the  amendment  and  have  gotten 
involved  m  banking  and  expertise  and 
committee  expertise,  and  the  sounding  I 
net  from  home  is  that  the  banks,  small 
and  large,  are  terribly  overburdened 
They  are  frustrated,  they  arc  upset  not 
only  with  this  Congress  and  whatever 
a  committeee  of  this  Congress  legislates 
on  banking,  but  with  the  Executive,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
FDIC.  who  overburden  them  with  rules 
and  regulations,  and  what  the  banks 
are  telling  me  at  home  is.  "Get  out  of  our 
business;  leave  us  alone.  'Vou  do  not 
have  the  expertise  up  there  We  know 
how  to  run  our  bank  " 

So  I  wanted  to  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention for  those  of  us  here  who  now 
have  said  that  the  expertise  is  here  and 
so  on  The  main  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  sell  American  products 
abroad,  period  We  are  giving  those  who 
produce  a  product  and  those  who  refine 
them  another  tool  to  sell  our  products 
abroad,  period  We  are  giving  those  who 
are  tremendous  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
would  be  worse  were  it  not  for  the  farm 
sector  That  is  one  of  the  areas  where 
we  are  getting  a  little  better  assistance 
as  far  as  our  balance  of  trade  or  our 
deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world. 

All  of  the  other  countries  subsidize 
their  products  from  the  farmer  all  the 
way  to  the  eventual  seller  We  do  not  do 
that    We  have  what  I  would  consider  a 


modest  assistance  program  for  farmers 
in  several  commodities,  but  we  must 
conipete  with  the  world  They  are  out 
competing  with  us  for  many  reasons 
One  of  them — the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  I  have  spoken  about  it — Is 
that  they  have  become  exi>erts  in  trad- 
ing They  hit  a  country  speaking  the 
language  of  that  country  as  they  get 
off  the  plane  We  do  not  do  that  We 
still  expert  them  to  deal  with  us  in 
English  That  is  one  of  the  things 

They  come  in  with  their  briefcase  with 
assurance  from  their  government  that 
whatever  the  deal  they  can  strike,  they 
will  have  the  backing  of  their  govern- 
ment Here  we  have  a  novel,  strictly  free 
enterprise  system  where  we  are  giving  a 
little  bit  more  authority  to  an  institution 
to  go  into  the  free  market  to  allow  its 
own  customers  and  members  to  partici- 
pate m  a.ssisling  the  exporting  of  our 
products. 

That  is  all  this  bill  does,  give  a  little 
bit  more  authority  to  an  institution  that 
will  help  the  farmer  the  producer,  and 
the  eventual  last  seller  of  the  product 
to  sell  our  products  abroad;  and  I  do 
not  sec  there  is  r.nything  wrong  with 
that  Any  other  thing  you  can  bring  into 
this  is  superfluous  to  the  issue  There  is 
one  issue:  Wc  need  to  sell  more  of  our 
jjroducts  abroad  This  is  a  free  enter- 
prise system  It  is  a  system  withm  the 
framework  of  the  initial  banking  assist- 
ance that  we  gave  to  them  where  they 
could  work  with  their  own  money,  and 
they  have  achieved  this  purpose  up  to 
now. 

It  will  be  their  own  money  "yes.  they 
will  go  to  the  open  market,  but  it  will 
be  assisting,  givln;:  the  de  facto — the  de 
facto.  I  must  correctly  state — govern- 
mental authority,  but  yet  it  is  not  the 
Government  but  it  gives  It  the  name  of 
the  Government  and  they  can  do  it  with 
their  own  funds,  with  their  own  institu- 
tions; and  I  would  hate  for  anyone  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  for  any  other 
reason  except  do  you  want  to  help  the 
American  producers  to  sell  abroad  and 
allow  them  to  help  themselves 

That  IS  the  i,hrust  of  this  legislation, 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  GRASSLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  I  do  so  because  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  it  is  just  simply  a  case  of  a 
few  big  banks  in  th's  country  that  are 
jealous  of  a  little  competition  and  that 
we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
about  competition  in  export  financing 
That  is  what  the  American  system  is  all 
about,  to  give  some  opportunit\  to  give 
the  farm  sector — through  cooperatives — 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  tool  in  promoting 
exports  than  the  farm  sector  h?s  had  in 
the  past,  and  unless  we  provide  the  farm 
sector  that  tool,  it  will  not  be  as  success- 
ful in  the  expansion  of  farm  exports  in 
the  1980's. 

Broader  competition  in  export  financ- 
ing IS  necessary  if  we  are  to  expand  our 
farm  exports  the  way  we  must  in  order 
to  take  care  of  our  productivity  on  the 
farms,  not  only  is  this  true  of  raw  com- 
modities but  foods  that  are  processed  by 
our  cooperatives 
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I  think  the  laruer  banks  the  ones  with 
bilhons  and  billions  of  deposits  do  not 
need  to  be  fearful  of  this  rompetition 
I  think  without  this  competition  m  fart. 
wc  are  not  nomu  to  mve  the  allernatne 
of  sellinij  a  few  prodiuts  overseas  to  the 
co-ops  of  this  country  Just  a  little  bit 
of  modest  competition  is  not  koiiik  to 
hurl  our  strong  private  bankitu'  industry 
That  is  what  this  bill  does 

Then  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  what  the  Kentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  Sr  Oehmain  said  in- 
ferring that  there  were  not  adequate 
hearings  on  this,  that  there  wius  not 
sufncient  time  spent  on  this  legislation 
in  committee  The  time  element  that  wits 
injected  Into  this  debate  of  4  hours' 
really  does  not  tell  the  story  very  well 
because  you  want  to  remember  that  there 
were  six  field  hearings  nn  this  bill  held 
around  the  country  In  every  one  of 
these  field  hearings  this  Issue  came  up 
This  whole  subject  of  export  financing 
was  brought  up  So  this  was  well  con- 
sidered In  the  committee 

Then  I  find  It  necessarv.  when  a  per- 
son from  the  Banking  Committee  takes 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  to  chasMse  the 
Committee  on  Acrlculture  and  suggest 
that  maybe  we  have  not  done  our  home- 
work well  enough  on  this  bill  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Hank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  tliat  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  for  4  of  the  6  years  I  have  been 
in  the  House  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  all  of 
those  6  years  as-^ell  The  Agrirulture 
Committee  has  a  fire  track  record  for 
bringing  bills  to  the  flo<^)r  that  have  met 
approval  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Serving  on  both,  let  me  assure  vou  that 
the  work  Is  done  well  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  I  am  not  here  to  sa'-  that 
the  work  Is  not  done  well  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  I  have  manv  friends  on 
that  committee  and  I  hold  them  in  h'gh 
regard  and  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  Banking  Committee  does  not  work 
hard  and  diligently  on  the  legislation  It 
reports 

However  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  And.  large  financial  Institutions 
are  n<,  doubt  aware  of  this  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  we  exported  more  than 
$40  billion  of  farm  nrtxlucts  Without 
these  exports,  our  balance  of  pavments 
would  have  run  a  huge  deficit  and  our 
farm  economy  and  our  total  economv 
would  be  near  collapse 

Cooi-^ratives  plav  an  Important  part 
In  our  farm  exports  In  the  last  few  years 
Intere.'t  In  farm  coof>eratlve  exports  has 
Increased  and  It  has  provided  a  small 
but  liealthy  competitive  element  info  ex- 
port nf  our  farm  products  This  bill  would 
provide  banks  for  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide a  range  of  financial  services  In  the 
case  of  exnort  transactions  which  com- 
merrlal  banks  are  now  the  on'v  ones  able 
to  provide  such  .services  There  Is  no 
reason  whv  banks  for  cooperatives 
should  not  be  able  to  nrovlde  some  small 
amount  of  such  services 
^  1710 
The  debate  seems  to  be  resolving  It- 
self Into  a  rural-urban  debate  There  is 
no  necessity    for   that    Rural   areas   are 


not  the  onlv  ones  who  benefit  from  co- 
op.' That  may  have  been  where  the 
movement  started  But  the  whole  point 
iiui.st  be  that  the  urban  people  l>eiietit 
as  much  when  ex;)orls  are  expanded  And 
that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about  We 
want  to  excand  these  exports  I  believe 
this  bill  contains  ailequate  safeguards  to 
re\  lew  the  expan^lon  of  farm  credit  ex- 
port financing  So  I  ho()e  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  this  bill  ff)r  the  good 
that  It  1.'.  couig  to  do  for  the  entire  coun- 
try ard  not  just  for  rural  America  and 
\ote  nrain";!    this   amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
woman trom  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mrs  He(K- 
i,i:h 

rh"  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mrs  HECKLKR  Mr  Chairman  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
s'on.s  of  clause  2  rule  XXIII  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reriuce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
with'ti  wh'ch  a  vole  by  electronic  device 
If  ordered  w'U  be  taken  on  the  pend'ng 
question  following  the  quorutn  call 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
elec'ronic  de\  ice 

The  call  was  taken  bv  electronic 
device 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names 
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5^hul7.e 

''ebe'l'is 

Seiberllng 

Sensenhrenner    Zab!o<"kl 

Shannon  Zeferelll 

Pharn 

Shelby 

1720 

The  CHAIRMAN   Three  hundred  and 

fortv-pine    Members    have   answered    to 

their  names    a  quorum   is  present    and 

the  Commtitee  will  resume  Its  business 

arrnRntri   vote 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  pending  busi- 
ness Is  the  demand  of  the  fentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mrs  HrcKLrn'  for 
a  recorded  vote 

•A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  bv  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — aves  47.  noes  328. 
not  voting  57.  as  follows 

[Roll   No    6451 
AYES— 47 


Shuster 

S  mon 

SkeUon 

h-'nilih    Iriwa 

Smith.  Nebr 

hti-'V  e 

Snyder 

Mj  an 

Solomon 

Spence 

Si  Oermaln 

Stack 

S'a  -.-ers 

Stanpeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Ste*d 

Stenholm 

SIe»nrt 

Stockman 

stokes 

Stratlon 

smdds 

Stump 

Svjift 

S\  r.sr 

THUke 

Tsurin 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

I'dall 

Vnn  Dee'lln 

Vander  JaKt 

Vn;.ik 

Vento 

Vo'kmer 

WalKren 

Wa'ker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

W  lit  rr.  a  n 

V^e.tver 

Weiss 

White 

Whlfev 

WhItUker 

Wh'"en 

Williams  Mont. 

W'lliBm-    Ohio 

W'lls<in   Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wo- IT 

Wnlpe 

Wva'l 

Wylle 

V  a  tes 

Yatroti 

Yo  ini.'   Alaska 

Youns,  na. 

Voun<r   Mo. 


Anderson. 

ra'lf 
Ari-her 
Badhsm 
Barnard 
Bennett 
Broomfleld 
C  eve!  and 
Collins  Tex 
Conte 
Cn.u-h!'n 
D'Am  -irs 
Dornan 
Drlnan 
Edw»rds.  Ala 
Frlenborn 


Evans.  Del 

Fenwick 

Pish 

Fren?.ei 

nol  'water 

Oreen 

HaM   Ohio 

Hanlev 

Herkler 

HInson 

H'llenbeck 

Hvdr 

Jsfobs 

Jefrords 

Kindness 

Lent 


Lnncren 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Martin 

MsvroM*^8 

Miller  Ohio 

Moorhead   Pa 

Pan'. 

Re«iila 

RInaldo 

Rous<<eIot 

St  Oermaln 

Stanton 

srark 

Wvlle 

Zeferettl 
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NOES— 328 

Abdnor 

Powler 

Moore 

Addabbo 

Kroat 

Moorhead, 

Akaka 

Fuqua 

Ca.lf 

Aib<i«'.a 

Ciavdtis 

Moltl 

Alexander 

Oephuxlt 

Murphy,  lU. 

KTTlbTO 

Gla  nio 

Murphy,  Pa 

Ajidrews.  N  C 

Gibbons 

Musto 

.Minuti/io 

C)  1 1  m  a  1 1 

Myers   Ind 

Anthony 

Gingrich 

Nat  Cher 

App.ena.e 

GUckman 

Nelson 

AshbriKik 

fion/Blez 

Nichols 

Aspin 

0-)0  lllIlK 

Nowak 

Atkinson 

Oore 

Oakar 

A  iCi'in 

CiradLA'-r^. 

Otierstar 

BsfaUs 

Ctramm 

Obey 

Bailey 

Grassley 

Ottinger 

Barnes 

Or»y 

Pai^lta 

Bsuman 

Onsham 

Pash&yan 

Beard.  Tenn 

Guar  111.1 

Patterson 

btit  1 

Oudger 

Pease 

Bellenson 

Guyer 

Pepper 

Deii.'smm 

Hagedorn 

Perkins 

Ben-  .er 

Hall.  Tex 

Petri 

Dflh'.ine 

Hamilt'in 

Peyser 

Biaggt 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

B.nfiham 

schmidt 

Porter 

Bianchard 

Hanre 

Prever 

BorRs 

Hansen 

Price 

Bo  land 

Hnrkir. 

pntchard 

Boner 

Harris 

Qiiavle 

Bonior 

Hawkins 

Qulllen 

Bonker 

Hefner 

Rahall 

Boj(4ii»rd 

Heflel 

Rallsback 

Bowen 

Hlghtower 

RanL-el 

Brademiis 

Hillls 

Ratchford 

Br»«ux 

Hollaixd 

Reuaa 

Bi.i.tlrv 

Holt 

Rhodes 

Brodhead 

Hopkins 

Richmond 

Brown   Calif 

Ho't-n 

Rltler 

Brf  vhi:i 

How»rd 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Hubt»ard 

Robinson 

Biirti  n    John 

Huckaby 

Rrxllno 

B.irton   Phillip 

Hui-hes 

Pose 

Bitler 

Hutchinson 

Rosenthal 

B>ron 

Hulto 

Ro'ileiikowskl 

Campbell 

Ichord 

Roth 

Carney 

TreUnd 

Roybal 

Carter 

Jeff-'es 

Rover 

raiarmiKh 

Jenilns 

Budd 

Chappeil 

Johnson.  Calif 

Russo 

("hi>r.ev 

Jr.hnson    Colo 

Sabo 

Chisholm 

Jones.  N  C 

Santlnl 

Clausen 

J  -nes  oyia 

Saw>'er 

ciinRer 

Jones    Tenn 

S'heier 

C'->e;ho 

Kftslenmeler 

Schroeder 

Coleman 

Kazen 

Srhulr.e 

Conable 

Kildee 

Sebellus 

Oonvers 

Ko»ov"ek 

Se  be'l'ng 

Corcoran 

Kosimayer 

Senjenbrenner 

Courier 

Kmnrier 

Shannon 

Crane  PhlUp 

I.aFalce 

Sharp 

Daniel.  Dan 

Iji't'  marsim 

Shelby 

Dan  el    R    W 

Latta 

Shuster 

Danlelson 

I^arh   Town 

Simon 

lJ«n'  eme\er 

Le^h   L* 

SKelf-n 

Daschle 

Leath   Tex 

Smith.  low* 

Cavis  Mirh 

Lederer 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Davis  8  C 

l*e 

Snowe 

-le  la  Oar/n 

Leiand 

Snvder 

DeckArd 

Lewis 

SolajT! 

Derw'nskI 

I.ivlni^stnn 

Solrtnon 

Devlne 

Lloyd 

Sponce 

Dicks 

L<>effler 

S-ack 

Dinifen 

Lone.  La 

Staggers 

Diirjn 

LonK   Md 

S'anseland 

Donnelly 

Lett 

Ste«d 

Do'iuherty 

Lowry 

Sienholm 

Downev 

Lujan 

Stewart 

Dunican,  Oreg 

L\iken 

Sio''kman 

Duncan   Tenr. 

Lundlne 

Stokes 

Eckhardt 

McClor>- 

Stratton 

Edgar 

MrDade 

St\iddB 

Edwa-ds  Calif 

McHugh 

St-mp 

E1wa,-ds  rikia 

MrKav 

Swift 

Eme'y 

Madlcan 

Synar 

Enp.ish 

Mag  Hire 

Tauke 

Erduhl 

Markey 

Tsuztn 

Ert,l 

Marks 

Thomas 

Evans  Oa 

Mfc'lenee 

Tr»xler 

T.v,  ns  Ind 

Marriott 

Trible 

J^T 

Mathls 

Udall 

Pi  seel  I 

Mnt^lU 

Van  Deerlln 

Eizlo 

Mattox 

Van-'er  Jact 

yn-n.ro 

Ma7.70ll 

Vanik 

i'lndlev 

M'ra 

Vento 

.'■'"her 

Michel 

Volkmer 

r.lhlar. 

Mikulskl 

Wa'i.'ren 

F'.mnf 

M'ller  Cal.r 

Walker 

Horlo 

Min'tn 

W'ni"ler 

Pn'ev 

MInlsh 

Watklnfl 

Ford.  Mich 

Mitchell.  N  Y 

Wa-man 

P'J'd    renr 

M-akley 

Weaver 

Porsy-vhe 

M'lkhan 

Weiss 

'  juq'  aln 

Montgomery 

White 

Whitley  Winn 

Whillaker  Wirth 

Whiiten  Wolff 

Willmms,  Mom  Wolpe 
Williams.  Ohio    Wright 
Wilson  Tex         Wv-alt 


Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaak« 
Young.  Fla 
Young,  Mo 
S^ablocki 


NOT  VOTINO— 57 


Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Ashley 
Buldus 
BMird    R  I 
Bevlll 
Boiling 
Br<-ok5 
Brown.  Ohio 
BurKeiier 
Burllson 
Carr 
Clay 

Collins,  111 
Oorman 
Cotter 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crockett 
Dellums 


Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Early 

Garcia 

Ciinii 

Marsha 

Holt /man 

Jenretie 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Lehman 

Levitas 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Mitchell.  MJ 

MofTelt 

Murphy,  N  V, 

Murtha 

C    1730 


Naal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

O  Brien 

Patieii 

Puraeli 

Roe 

Sntterfleld 

Shumway 

Spellman 

bymnis 

Taylor 

Thompson 

L'llnvflii 

V/hitehurst 

Wilson,  Bi  b 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wydler 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    TlinnipsoR  with  Mr    .Symmi 

Mr   Baldus  with  Mr   Wydler 

Mr    Brooks  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr    Phillip  Burton  with  Mr    McCloskey. 

Mr   Gorman  with  Mr   Pursell 

Mr   WoIfT  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 

Mr    Hanley  with   Mr    Beard  of  Tennessee 

Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr    Burpener 

Mr   Dodd  with  Mr   Holler. beck 

Mr   Cotter  with  Mr    Kemp 

Mr   Roe  with  Mr    OBrlen 

Mr    Murtha  with  Mr    Whltehurst 

Mr    Murphy  of  Nevi-  York  with  Mr   Taylor 

Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota 

Mr    Crockett  with  Mr    Daniel  B    Crane 

Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr   Dickinson. 

Mr   Ashley  with  Mr   Pashsyan 

Mr   Bevlll  with  Mr   Shumway 

Mr   Burllson  with  Mr    Williams  of  Ohio 

Mr   Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr   Kelly 

Mr    Reuss  with  Mr    John   I-    Burton 

Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr 
Waxman 

Mr   Clay  with  Mr   Jenrette 

Mr   Early  with  Mr  Oarcla 

Mrs  Chlsholm  with  Mr  Nolan 

Mr  Levllas  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of 
California 

Mr   Neal  with  Mr   Nedzl 

Mr   Satterfleld  with  Mr   Hal:  of  Ohio 

Mrs   Schroeder  with  Mr   Stark 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr   Derrick 

Mr   Glnn  with  Mr    McCormack 

Mr    Bonker   with   Mrs    Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr  PASHA YAN  changed  his  vole  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III'' 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

Title  IV  reads  as  follows 

TITLE    IV— PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO 
TWO    OR    MORE    CI  ASSES    OF    INSTITU- 
TIONS   OF   THE    SY'STEM 
Sec    401     Section   4  5   of   the   Farm   Credit 

Act  of   1971    is  amended  by — 

ill     striking    out    In    the    first    sentence 

■presidents  of  each   bank"   and   Inserting  In 

lieu  thereof  "president  of  each  bank  or  the 

presidents  designee";    and 

'2i     striking    out    in    the    third    sentence 

"subcommittee's"     and     Inserting     in     lieu 

thereof    "subcommittees  " 

Sec    402    Section  4  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 

Act    of    1971    la    amended    by    striking    out 

"name"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "same". 


Sec  403  Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  new  section* 
4  17    4  IB.  and  4  19  as  follows; 

Sec.  4  17  INTEBEST  Rates — Interest  ratM 
on  loans  from  Institutions  of  the  Farm  Cred- 
it System  shall  be  determined  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
as  provided  In  this  Act.  notwlthstajidlng  any 
interest  rate  limitation  Impoeed  by  any 
State  constitution  or  statute  or  other  law(B) 
which  are  hereby  preempted  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  by 
agricultural  credit  corporations  organized 
In  conjunction  with  cooperative  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  ordinary 
crop  operations  of  the  members  of  such 
associations  or  other  producers  and  eligible 
to  discount  with  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks  pursuant  to  section  33  of  this 
Act  shall  be  exempt  from  any  interest  rate 
limitation  imposed  by  any  State  constitu- 
tion or  statute  or  other  lawisi  which  are 
hereby  preempted  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

'  Sec  4  18  Participation  Loans — Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  terms  of  any  loan  participated  In  by 
two  or  more  Farm  Credit  System  Institu- 
tions operating  under  dlfTerent  titles  of  this 
.Act  Including  provisions  for  capitalization 
of  the  portion  of  the  loan  participated  in 
bv  eich  insMtntlon  shall  be  as  may  t»e 
agreed  ucon  among  such  Institutions  and 
authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion except  that  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing borrower  eligibility,  membership  term, 
amovint  loan  security,  and  purchase  of 
stork  or  participation  certificates  by  the 
borrower  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  loan  shall  be  the  provisions  In  the  title 
under  which  the  Institution  that  originates 
•he  loan  operates 

"Sec  4  19  ■^'otrNG  Becinkinc  akd  Small 
Farmers  and  Ranchehs^ 

"I  a)  Under  policies  of  the  district  board, 
each  Federal  land  bank  association  and  pro- 
duction credit  association  shall  prepare  a 
program  for  furnishing  sound  and  construc- 
tive credit  and  related  services  to  young  be- 
ginning and  small  farmers  and  ranchers 
Such  programs  shall  assure  that  such  credit 
and  services  are  available  In  coordination 
with  other  units  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
serving  the  territory  and  with  other  govern- 
mental and  private  fources  of  credit  Each 
program  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  supervising  bank 

"lb)  The  Federal  land  bank  and  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  for  each  dis- 
trict shall  annually  obuln  from  assoclatlor.s 
under  their  supervision  reports  of  activities 
under  programs  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section IB)  of  this  section  and  progress  to- 
ward program  oblectlves  On  the  basis  of 
such  reports,  the  banks  shall  provide  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  a  Joint  annua. 
report  summarizing  the  operations  and 
achievements  In  their  district  under  such 
programs  " 

Sec  404  Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  er.c 
thereof  new  parts  D  and  E  as  follows- 
"Part  D — Service  Orcanizationb 
Sec  4  2S  Establishment  — Any  bank  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  or  two  or  more  ol 
such  banks  acting  together,  may  organize  a 
corporation  or  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  functions  and  services  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  organizing  bank  or  banks 
that  the  bank  or  banks  may  perform  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  Proiided,  That  a  corporation 
so  organized  shall  have  no  authority  either 
to  extend  credit  or  provide  Insurance  services 
for  borrowers  from  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
st ;tutlo-s.  nor  shall  It  have  any  greater  au- 
thority with  respect  to  functions  and  serv- 
ices tr-ar  the  organizing  bink  or  banks  pos- 
sess under  this  Act  The  organizing  bank  or 
banks  shall  apoiy  for  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  corporation  by  forwarding  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini- 
stration  a    statement    of    the    need    for   the 
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corporation  and  proposed  articles  specl- 
fylntj  in  general  terms  the  objectives  for 
which  the  corporation  1»  formed,  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  bv  It  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  and  services,  and  the  terri- 
tory It  is  to  serve  The  Governor  for  good 
cause  may  deny  the  charter  applied  for 
Upon  the  approval  of  articles  by  the  Ck)v- 
ernor  and  the  issuance  of  a  charter,  the  cor- 
poration shall  become  as  of  such  date  a  :ed- 
erally  chartered  body  corporate  and  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States 

"Sic    4  26    Powiaa  or  the  Oovctno«  — I"he 
Governor  shall  have  power,  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Governor  or  by 
prescribing  In  the  ternui  of  the  charter  or  by 
approval  of  the  bylaws  of  the  ccrpcratlon,  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  any  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  thl-i  part  and  the  ter- 
ritory   within    which    its   operatlon.s    may    oe 
carried   on    and   to   direct    at    any   time   luch 
changes    in    lis    charter    as    he    flnds    neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act    The   powers  of   the  Governor   to 
provide  for  the  organlraaon  of  any  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  this  part  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to  approval  of — 
"(1 )  corporate  title. 
"(3)   general  corporate  powers; 
••(3i    eligibility    for    membership    on.    and 
the     powers,     composition      selection      terms 
and  compensation  of  the  board  of  directors, 
i4)    classes     issuance,    value,    and    retlre- 
meiil  of  stock. 

■■i5)    sources  of   operating    funds, 
i6i    dlasolutlon    liquidation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  asseti  I  n   liquidation,  and 

■•(7)  application  and  distribution  of  earn- 
ings 

Set  4  27  Sufehvision  *nd  Examina- 
tion— The  corporations  organized  under 
this  part  shall  be  Institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  supervLilon  and  examination  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  a.i  are  the  orga- 
nizing bank  nr  batiKs  under  'his  A<'l 

■  Sr.c  4  28  State  I.aws  -  State  and  other 
laws  shall  appiv  to  corporations  organized 
purs>iant  to  this  part  to  the  same  extent 
•iuch  laws  would  apply  to  the  organizing 
bank  111  eti^aged  in  the  same  activity  In  the 
same  jurisdiction  Provided,  however,  That 
to  the  extent  that  sections  121  2  8.  and 
3  13  of  this  Act  may  exempt  hanks  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  from  taxation  such 
exemptions  other  than  with  respect  to 
franchise  taxes  shall  not  extend  to  corpora- 
tions organized  pursuant  to  this  part 

■    I'AST     E — SAI.r    or     iNSfRANCZ 

"Str  4  29  Lines  '<r  In.sisanie  lal  The 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion governing  nnaiulally  related  services 
that  the  banks  and  aa.soclatlons  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  mav  provide  under  sections 
111  1  15.  2  5  and  2  18  of  this  Act  may  au- 
thorize the  sale  to  any  member  of  nnv  such 
hank  or  a.ssoriatlon  on  an  optional  basis,  of 
credit  or  term  life  and  credit  disability  In- 
surance appropriate  to  protect  the  loan  com- 
mitment In  the  event  of  death  or  disability 
of  the  debtors  and  other  Insurance  necessarv 
to  protect  the  members  farm  or  aquatic 
unit,  but  limited  to  hall  and  multiple-perl) 
crop  Insurance  title  insurance  and  Insur- 
ance to  protect  the  facilities  and  equipment 
of  aquatic  tx)rrowers 

"(bi  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that- 
'll) In  any  ca.s*  In  which  Insurance  Is 
required  as  a  condition  for  a  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  from  a  bank  or  associa- 
tion, notice  be  given  that  ir  is  not  necessarv 
to  purchase  the  Insurance  from  'he  hank  '■' 
a.ssoclatlon  and  that  the  borrower  has  the 
option  of  obtaining  the  Insurance  elseahere 
"i2i  such  Insurance  services  mav  h"  r,f- 
fered  only  If  — 

"(1)  the  bank  or  association  has  the  la- 
pacltv  to  render  Insurance  service  under  this 
Act  In  an  effective  and  etBclent  manner. 


111   there  exists  the  probability  that  any 
Insurance  program  under  this  Act   will  gen- 
erate   iutnclent    revenue    to    cover    all    costs 
and 

illl)  rendering  lns\irance  service  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  bank  s  or  asso- 
ciation s   credit   or   other  operations     and 

■■i3i  no  bank  or  a.ssoclatlon  shall  directl.; 
or  Indirectly  discriminate  in  any  manner 
against  any  agent  broker  or  Insurer  that  Is 
iiot  afflllated  with  such  bank  or  association. 
or  against  any  party  who  purchases  Insur- 
an-e  thro\igh  anv  such  nonafflUatftd  In- 
surance agent    broker    or  Insurer 

"(ci  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section  to  the  contrarv  anv  bank  or  as- 
sociation 'hat  on  the  date  of  enscrment  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980 
K  offering  Insurance  coverages  not  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  continue  to  sell 
s\ich  coverages  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year  from  such  date  of  enactment  and 
mav  continue  to  service  such  coverages  until 
their   expiration  " 

amenoment  MrriRfn  bv  mr    hi-ckabt 

Mr  HUCKABY  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr    Httkabt     Pace 

28  strike  out  lines  10  and  11  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  amended  bv 
adding  new  sections  4  17,  4  18  4  19  and  4  20 
as  follows  " 

Page  28  Insert  after  line  11  the  following: 
"Sec  4  20  Location  or  Bank —Unless  an 
existing  district  bank  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is  merged  with  one  or  more  other 
such  hanks  under  section  4  10  of  this  Act. 
no  district  bank  may  move  Its  principal  of- 
fice from  the  city  In  which  It  Is  located  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Farm  Credl' 
Act  Amendments  of  1980  without  the  ap- 
proval of  that  action  by  the  Fedenal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  and  unless  that  district  bank 
can  exhibit  clear  economic  Justification  'o 
the  Federal  P^rm  Credit  Board  for  such  ;x 
move  The  board  of  directors  of  a  farm  credit 
district  shall  notify  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  at  least  ninety  days  be'ore  a  vote 
by  that  district  s  board  of  directors  to  move 
the  principal  offl'-e  of  that  district  from 
the  city  in  which  It  Is  located  on  'he  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments of  19B0  The  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  that  It 
has  received  such  notification  of  Intent  to 
move  the  principal  otflce  of  a  farm  credit 
district  from  that  districts  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  shall 
not  approve  s\ich  a  move  of  a  principal  of- 
fice of  a  farm  credit  district  until  ninety 
davs  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  a  move  of  a  principal  office  by  the  district  s 
board  of  directors  " 

Mr    HUCKABY  'dunnR  the  reading' 
Mr   Chairman    I  a.«;k  unnnlmoii.s  ron.sent 
that   the   amendment    be   ron'ildered    as 
read  and  printed  In  the  RiroRo 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
r^    1740 

Mr  HUCKABY  Mr  Chairman  the 
purpo.se  of  thi.s  amendment  is  that  fr'>m 
time  to  time  in  the  la.st  50  years  there  ha,s 
been  pfxssible  ronsiderafon  of  moving  1 
of  12  vanotis  farm  credit  svstem  banks 
l'>cated  m  the  countr.-  from  one  rlt%'  or 
another  to  one  State  or  another  Thus 
amendment  simply  states  that  in  order 
for  one  of  the  existing   12   bank  loca- 


tiorLs  to  change  its  domicile  that  thu 
bank  must  demonstrate  to  the  Fedend 
Board  cle&r  economic  reasons  for  mak- 
ing that  move 

Mr  LOTT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HUCKABY  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man   from   Mississippi. 

Mr  LXDTT  Mr  Chairman,  we  did  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  this  amend- 
ment and  it  has  been  handled  In  an  ex- 
peditious manner 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions ab>out  the  amendment 

This  would  .say.  in  effect,  for  any  of 
these  dLstrict  bank  offices  to  be  moved 
from  a  city  In  this  country  that  there 
would  have  to  be  notice  within  90  days 
to  the  Board  here  in  Wiushmglon,  is  that 
correct' 

Mr  HUCKABY  That  is  correct,  that 
Federal  Board 

Mr  LOTT  Ls  it  not  a  fac.  that  in  at 
least  three  instances  that  these  offices 
are  being  considered  for  new  locatlon.s'' 
Mr  HUCKABY  From  time  to  time 
over  the  last  50  years  various  potential 
moves  ha\e  been  considered  There  has 
been  but  one  major  move  from  one  city 
to  another  during  that  period  of  time 

Mr  LOTT  I  understand  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  that  we  should  have 
economic  justification  considered  in 
these  moves 

I  am  concerned  though,  that,  you 
know,  here  in  this  legi-slation.  that  we 
are  trying  to  control  what  should  be 
really  an  administrative  decision 

The  gentleman  took  out  the  language 
on  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  is  that  correct' 

Mr  HUCKABY  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect That  was  done  at  the  re<juest  of  the 
gentleman  from  M  sslssippi   'Mr    Lon 

Mr  LOTT  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Gentleman   for  yielding 

Mr  HUCKABY  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
tack  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  HLNSON  Mr  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ixiuisiana  I  do  so  reluctantly 
because  we  have  attempted  to  work  out 
a  compromise  on  the  matter  but  I  feel  it 
is  unsuccessful  and  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  gentleman's  language 

Mr  Chairman  this  amendment  is  go- 
ing to  provide  that  a  district  bank  of  the 
farm  credit  system,  unless  it  is  merged 
with  one  or  more  other  banks  would  not 
be  allowed  to  move  its  principal  offices 
from  the  city  in  which  It  is  located  with- 
out approval  of  that  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  The  Board 
would  then  have  l:j  notify  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Auriculture  of  the  Senate 
of  iLs  intent  to  move  and  no  approval 
could  be  given  until  90  days  had  elapsed 
from  the  day  the  committees  were 
notified 

Mr  Chairman  this  amendment  repre- 
sents a  major  and  radical  shift  in  Fed- 
eral policy  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  business  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  moves  of  this 
nature  as  it  repre.sents  an  unnecessary 
Government  restriction  on  the  adminis- 
trative decisionmaking  authority  of  the 
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farm  credit  banks  If  compelling  rea- 
sons to  make  such  a  move  are  provided, 
the  men  who  sit  on  the  boards  of  the 
farm  credit  banks  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  well-founded 
and  informed  decisions  without  being 
subject  to  political  pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  imposes 
new  duties  upon  the  Farm  Credit  Board. 
duties  which  it  did  not  request  and 
which  as  It  is  presently  constituted,  it  is 
not  qualified  to  perform. 

The  main  reason  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  bringing  up  this  amendment 
IS  because  the  farm  credit  banks  in  his 
own  State  are  now  contemplating  a  move 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  proper  approach  for 
re.solvmg  such  a  dispute  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  Is 
the  proi^er  forum 

Furthermore,  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  saddle  the  Congress 
wnth  this  kind  of  housekeeping,  in-house 
administrative  chore 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HINSON  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  This  is  prob- 
ably an  amendment  that  should  not  be 
offered  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
worked  out  between  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana and  the  State  of  Mississippi.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  our  col- 
leagues here  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  Orleans  Bank  that  this 
amendment  affects  is  totally  opposed  to 
the  Huckaby  amendment  They  do  not 
want  it  It  ties  their  hands  Is  that  not 
correct' 

Mr  HINSON  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect The  Board  is  adamantly  opposed  as 
is  the  impartial  study  they  had  con- 
ducted which  coiicludcs  that  the  present 
bank  location  is  no  longer  adequate. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  The  Huckaby 
amendment  says  the  Board  of  Directors 
cannot  make  a  decision  if  they  want  to 
move  their  bank  to  another  location,  that 
the  decis  on  would  have  to  come  from 
Washington. 

Mr  HINSON   That  is  correct. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  So  we  are  tying 
their  hands,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HINSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect What  this  does  is  remove  the  au- 
thority from  the  farm  credit  banks  of 
America  throughout  the  country  and 
centralizes  it  in  Washington.  It  has 
never  been  centralized  here. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
it  would  seem  to  me  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  We  are  not  going  to 
taKe  much  time  on  it,  but  It  is  a  bad 
amendment  It  does  not  belong  in  the 
bill 

Mr  HINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  comments. 

The  Huckaby  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  unless  an  existing  district 
bank  of  the  farm  credit  system  is  merged 
With  one  or  more  such  banks,  that  bank 
must  mainta'n  its  principal  offices  with- 
in the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  within  which  it  is  located. 

■^'^^-    I  think  the  amendment  of  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  been 
adapted  to  Include  the  change  of  those 
words,  "standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area."  to  the  word  "city." 

Mr,  Chairman,  since  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  relocation  of  the  New 
Orleans  farm  credit  banks.  I  would  like 
to  use  them  a^  a  case  in  point. 

In  a  letter  from  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  New  Or- 
leans, several  reasons  were  cited  for  their 
consideration  of  this  move  Its  present 
location  does  not  satisfy  future  space 
requirements  It  is  not  located  within 
the  confines  of  what  would  be  considered 
a  desirable  site  for  a  multibillion-dollar 
financial  institution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr  HINSON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  7548'  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  permit  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem institutions  to  improve  their  services 
to  borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


'ow, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Con  Res  434  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  US  delegation  to 
the  Madrid  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation m  Europe  urge  consideration  of  the 
case  of  Raoul  Wa'.Ienbert'  at  that  meeting, 
and  to  request  that  the  Department  of  State 
take  all  possible  action  to  obtain  information 
concerning  his  present  status  und  se.-ure  his 
release 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title; 

H  Con  Res  448  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  US. 
Government  for  the  nscai  years  1981,  1982, 
and  1983 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con  Res.  448j 
entitled  "Concurrent  resolut:on  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Hollincs.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr  Biden.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
Packv^ood  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


C  1750 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 448.  SECOND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BLTXtET— 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr     GIAIMO.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion '  H  Con.  Res  448 '  revismg  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  US  Govern- 
ment for  th?  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and 
1983,  With  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  ccnference  requested  by  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees  Messrs. 
GiiMo.  Simon.  Mineta,  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, SoLARz,  Gephardt.  Gray.  Latta 
Regula,  and  Rudd. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCLTIRENT 
RESOLUTION  448,  SECOND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  th?  concurrent 
resolution  'H  Con,  Res  448-  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  US 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982.  and  1983 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  OR  AFTER 
THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  20  1980. 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCLTIRENT 
RESOLUTION  448  SECONT)  CON- 
CURRENT RE30LLTI0N  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
or  after  Thursday.  November  20,  1980,  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH  Cor.  Res  448 1 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
US  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob'ection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOUNT)ARY  EXPANSION  OF  CRATER 
L.'^KE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH  R.  8350  '  for  boundary 
extmnsion  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Women's  Rights  National 
Historical   Park    In    the    State   of    New 
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York    and   for  other  purposes,  and  a.sk 
for  Its  immediate  considerallon 
Th'  Clerk  reiid  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPP:AKKR    Is   there  obiection   to 
the  request  of  the  KeiUleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  I  just  want  to 
get  some  clarification 

The  Kentleinan  is  talkinR  about  the 
Crater  I^ke  National  Park  and  the  three 
other  items  we  passed  in  tJie  commit- 
tee Just  the  other  day"" 

Mr  PHILL.IP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rmm  from  CaMfornia 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  That  Is  cor- 
rect These  are  the  same  items  we  have 
passed  at  least  twice  or  three  times  be- 
fore nn  the  floor 

Mr  CLAUSEN  They  have  already 
cleared  the  floor  of  the  House  before? 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlcinan  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  obiectlon 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 
n>'  It  marted  bv  the  Srnatr  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatlven     of     the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congre^^  afiembled. 
TITLE  I 
Sir     101     Th^  nrit   nertlnn   rif   the  Act  en- 
titled    "An    A'-t    rrservln^    fmm    the    public 
lands  In  the  State  uf  (')reK'"i    »•'  »  public  park 
for   the   belief^'   of   the   people  of  the   United 
Stated    and  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Kanie    n.sh    timber,  and  all  other 
nnt\iral     i)b'e.~ts    'herc.ii      a     tract    of    land 
herein    described     and    «n    forth  "    approved 
Mav   22     1902    1 32  Stat    302)     Is  amended   to 
read  a.s  follows 

"That  In  order  tn  preserve  for  the  benefit 
education  and  Unplrntlon  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  certain  unique  and  an- 
cient volcanic  fe«ttire-s  lix^UidlnR  Crater 
Lake  toRether  with  slgninrant  forest  and 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  there  is  hereby 
established  the  Crater  I*Ke  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Oregon  The  boundary  of 
the  park  shall  encompass  the  lands  waters 
and  Interest  therein  within  the  area  gen- 
erally depleted  on  the  njap  entitled  Crater 
Ijike  National  I'ark  Oregon.'  ntimhered 
106  80  001  and  dated  February  1980,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  ofTlce  of  the  National  Park 
Servli-e  Department  of  the  Interior  Lands 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  of  the  park  which  were  within 
the  b<-nindarv  of  any  national  forest  are 
excluded  fmm  such  national  forest  and  the 
()(i\ind«rv  of  s>i -h  national  forest  Is  revised 
a'-cordln«lv  ' 

Stf  102  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  add 
certain  land  to  the  Crater  Ijike  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  OreRon  and  for  other 
purposes  approved  Ntav  14  1932  147  Stat 
155  I    Ls  repealed 

TITT.E  n 
Sec  201  I  a)  The  Congress  finds  that-^ 
(  I  )  TTie  Women  s  Rights  Convention  held 
at  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Chapel  In  Seneca 
Falls  New  York  !n  1848  Is  an  event  of  major 
importance  In  the  history  of  the  United 
states  because  It  marks  the  formal  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  of  women  for  their 
equal  rights 

i2i  The  Declaration  of  SentlmenU  ap- 
proved by  the  1848  Women's  Rights  Con- 
ventlun    Is    a    document    of    enduring    rele- 


vance which  eipre.s^es  the  goal  that  e<|ual- 
lly  and  Justice  should  be  extended  to  alt 
people  without  regard  to  sex 

i3)  There  are  nine  sites  located  In  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo.  New  York,  a.svx  lated 
with  the  nineteenth  century  women  s  rights 
movement  which  should  t>e  recognl/ed  pre- 
served and  Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of 
;  lie  public 

(bi  It  is  the  purpo«4s  of  this  section  to 
[ire.serve  and  Interpret  for  the  education, 
inspiration,  and  benefit  of  present  and  fu- 
ture ge!:eratlons  the  nationally  significant 
h.storual  and  cultural  sites  and  strtirtures 
aasoriated  with  the  struggle  for  eijual  rights 
Tor  women  and  to  coopera'e  with  State  and 
local  entitles  to  preserve  the  character  and 
historic  setting  of  such  sites  and  structures 

ic)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Wome.rs  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "park'  1  The  park  shall  consist  initially 
'if  the  following  designated  sites  In  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo.  New  York 

( 1 )  Stanton  House.  3a  Washington  Street. 
Seneca  Palls. 

131  dwelling.  30  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Falls 

1 3)  dwelling  34  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Kails. 

(41  lot.  36  28  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Falls; 

(5)  former  Wesleyan  Chapel.  136  Fall 
Street.  Seneca  Falls 

(8)    theater    138  Fall  Street.  Seneca  Palla 

(7)  Bloomer  House,  53  East  Bayard  Street. 
Seneca  Falls. 

(8)  McCllntock  House.  16  East  Williams 
Street.  Waterloo;   and 

(9)  Hunt  House.  401  East  Main  Street. 
Waterloo 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sites,  the 
Secretary  Is  atithorlzed.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  owners  to  designate  by  publication 
of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, other  sites  In  the  United  States  which  he 
determines  Illustrate  the  development  of  the 
struggle  for  women's  rlghu  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  sites  so  designated  shall  there- 
up>on  become  part  of  the  park 

le)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation  purcha.se  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds  trimsfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  exchange  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  sues  designated  as  part 
of  the  park,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  acoiUre  the  fee  simple  title  to  the  land 
comprising  the  slte.s  designated  In  paragraphs 
i7)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (o  or  any 
sues  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
Lands  and  Interests  therein  owned  by  a  Slate 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation 

if)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlred  to  enter 
liuo  cooperative  agreement"-,  with  the  owners 
of  properties  designated  as  part  of  the  park, 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may  mark. 
Interpret.  Improve,  restore  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  Interpretation  ol  such  properties 
Such  agreements  shall  contain  but  need  not 
be  limited  to.  provisions  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  at  reasonable 
times  to  public  portions  of  the  property  for 
Interpretive  and  other  purposes,  and  that  no 
changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made  In  the 
property  except  by  m\itual  agreement 

igl  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  State 
and  local  governnientiil  agencies  to  develop 
and  Implement  plans  for  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  sites  designated  as  part 
of  the  park  and  their  immediate  environs.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  historic  character  of  the 
setting  m  which  such  sites  are  located  The 
Secretary  may  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  such  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  such  plans, 
but  financial  assistance  may  not  exceed  60 
per  ceiuum  of  the  cost  thereof. 

(h)    The   Secretary    shall    admlnlste"    the 


park  111  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  administration  of 
units  of  the  national  park  s\stem  Including 
the  Act  of  August  -JS  1!U6  1 39  Slat  535  16 
use  1.3  4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat    866      16   use    461    7i 

did)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Women  s  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commlaslon  '  i  The  Corrunisslon 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members  each 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  five 
years  as  follows 

lAi  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  EllEabeth 
t'Bdy  Stanton  Foundation. 

(B)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Women's  Hall 
of  Fame; 

iCi  Two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
New   York. 

(Di  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  village  of 
Seneca  Falls. 

(El  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations stibmltted  by  the  town  of 
Seneca  Falls    and 

(F)  Five  memt)era  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  one  of  whom  shall  represent 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning  and  at 
least  two  of  whom  shall  represetu  national 
women's  right  organizations 

i3»  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  the  Chair  of  the  Commission 
Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original   appointment   was  made 

(3)  Memt)er8  of  the  C^^^jmnusslon  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  may  pay  the  expenses  rea.sonably 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  its  mem- 
bers III  carrying  out  tlirir  resp<invlbllltles 
under  this  section  upon  presentation  of 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Commission 

(4)  The  function  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  park  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  his  responsibilities  and 
atuhorltles   under  this  section 

(5 1  The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  l)e  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  to 
exceed  $490,000  for  acquisition,  and  $500,000 
for  development. 

TITLE  III 

Sec  301  The  Act  of  October  27.  1972  i86 
Stat  1399.  16  use  4eobb|  Is  amended  as 
follows 

( 1 1  In  subsection  3(al.  at  the  end  thereof 
add  the  following:  "The  recreation  area 
shall  also  Include  the  lands  and  waters  In 
San  Mateo  County  generally  deph  ted  on  the 
map  entitled  'Sweeney  Ridge  Addition, 
(loldeii  Oate  National  Recrentlon  Area.' 
luimbered  NRA  GO  80  000  A.  and  dated  May 
1980     . 

(3)  strike  out  "map  "  In  section  2ibi  and 
substitute     maps": 

(31  by  adding  '"Point  Montara."  after 
"Point  Diablo."  in  section  3(g). 

(4)  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 3(h)  "That  property  known  as  the 
Pillar  Point  Military  Reservation  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
as  the  property,  or  any  portion  thereof,  be- 
comes excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  '"; 

(5)  add  at  the  end  of  section  3  the  follow- 
ing 

"(p)  With  reference  to  those  lands  known 
as    the    San     Francisco     water    department 
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property    shown    on    map    numbered    NRA 

00  80  000  A,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
5U(h  land  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
nf  the  documents  entitled  "GraiU  of  Scenic 
Easement  and  Grant  of  Scenic  and  Recre- 
stion  fcasement  both  exec\ited  on  Jantiary 
15  1969  between  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  United  Slates,  In- 
cluding such  amendments  to  the  subject 
document  as  mii>  be  agreed  to  by  the 
KfTected  parties  s\ibscc)ueiU  tn  the  date  of 
niactment  of  this  subsection  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  see)<  appropriate  agree- 
ments needed  to  establish  a  trail  within  this 
property  and  connecting  with  a  suitable 
beach  unit  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary."; 

(61  in  8ut)sectlon  5(b).  change  "seven- 
teen"  to   "eighteen",    and 

i7i    Insert  a  comma  and   the  phrise  ".Sar, 
Mateo      after  "Marin"  In   section   5(e) 
TITLE  IV 

Stc  401  The  water  Impounded  by  the 
Norton  Dam,  a  component  of  the  Almenn 
Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Bas'.n 
project  In  the  State  of  Kansas  constructed 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Act  of 
July  24  1946  (fiO  Stat  641  ct  set]  i  Is  hereby 
designated  and  hereafter  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Keith  Sebellus  Lake'  Any  law  regu- 
lation, record,  map  or  other  document  of 
the  United  States  referring  to  the  waters 
impounded  by  the  Norton  Dam  unit  of  this 
project  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  "Keith 
Sebellus  l,ake"  and  any  future  regulations, 
records  maps  or  other  documents  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  these  waters 
shall   bear  the  ntime     Keith  Sebellus  Lake" 

«MENDMFNT    OFFrarU    BY     MR      PHUIlP    BURTON 

Mr   PHILLIP  BURTON    Mr    Speaker. 

1  otTer  an  amenrlment  to  comply  with  the 
B'jdgPt  Act 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow"s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Phillip  Bur- 
ion:  On  page  10.  after  line  3  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•TITLE  V 
"Stc  501  Authorization  of  amounts  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  effective 
October  1,  ItfBl  Authority  to  enter  Into  co- 
operative agreements  and  to  mnke  payments 
under  this  act  shall  be  eftecilve  only  to  svich 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  arc  provided 
In  advance  In  appropriation  acts". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrcssed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES    ON 
S    1996.  'WOOD  UTILIZATION  ACT 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mo'as  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er s  table  the  Senate  bill  'S  1996'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  the  efficient  use  of  wood  and 
wood  re.sidues  through  pilot  project.s  and 
demonstralion.s  and  a  pilot  wood  utiliza- 
tion program",  with  the  House  amend- 
ments thereto  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  a  conference 
a.-.ked  by  the  State. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
PoLiY,  Weaver.  Anthony.  Huckaby. 
CoELHO,  Nolan,  Sebelius  Johnson  of 
Colorado,  and  Hansen 


FARM    CREDIT    ACT    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
o!  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iHR  7548 1  to  amend 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  permit 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions  to  im- 
prove their  services  to  borrowers,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  i  Mr  Foley  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tur  roMMrrrrr  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
ronsiricrraion  of  the  bill,  H.R  7548.  with 
Mr  HfCHES  in  the  chair 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  ro.<;e  earlier  to- 
day, title  IV  was  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point,  anti  pending  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   'Mr    Huckaby  i. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  uentleman 
from   Mississinri    'Mr    Hinson). 

Mr  HINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  letter  from  the  farm  credit 
banks  which  gave  examples  of  their 
belief  that  possibly  the  farm  credit 
banks  of  New  Orleans  oupht  to  be  re- 
located They  are  giving  their  reasons 
They  stated,  one  that  its  present  loca- 
tion does  not  satisfy  future  space  re- 
quirements It  is  not  located  within  the 
confines  of  what  would  be  conRidered  a 
desirable  site  for  a  muUibill'on  dollar 
financial  institution,  and  Its  geographic 
location  mav  not  insure  that  it  can  pro- 
vide the  best  and  most  efficient  .services 
to  its  customers. 

In  this  ca.se.  studies  have  already  been 
authorized  to  examine  the  various  op- 
tions which  are  listed  If  a  farm  credit 
bank  with  sufficient  evident  can  prove 
that  a  move  will  be  effective  and  cost 
efficient  then  the  Co'^grrss  oueht  to  be 
telling  It  not  to  move  or  not  to  be  cost 
efficient 

There  is  one  final  point  I  would  like 
to  make  This  amendment  represents  a 
major  and  radical  departure  from  ex- 
isting Federal  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  MlssLssippi  (Mr,  Hin- 
son I  has  expired 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Hinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,' 

Mr  HINSON  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  represents  a  major  and  radi- 
cal departure  from  existing  Federal  pol- 
icy which  gives  authoritv  to  relocate  of- 
fices to  the  Federal  farm  credit  banks 

There  are  about  12  farm  credit  bank 
systems  In  the  United  States 

That  means  that  there  are  more  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  United  State'; 
that  do  not  have  these  banks  than  those 
which  do  have  them 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  then  no 
congressional  district  in  the  entire 
United  States  will  ever  expect  to  have  a 


Federal  farm  credit  bank  system  located 
withm  iLs  con  lines 

Mr    HUCKABY    Mr    Chairman,   will 

the  gentlemaii  yield' 

Mr  HINSON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
;rom  Louisiana 

Mr  HUCKABY  The  amendment 
dearly  says  that  a  bank  can  move  from 
one  location  to  any  other  location  All  it 
requires  is  economic  justificalioii  before 
its  own  board,  its  own  national  board  in 
the  banking  system  The  gentleman's 
.statement  is  not  correct 

Mr  HINSON  I  will  have  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  s  amendment  effectively 
puts  a  bureaucratic  barrier  between  the 
movement  of  a  bank  b\  requinrig  it  to 
go  to  lis  own  board,  "nhich  has  never  been 
required  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
farm  credit  bank  system 

I  repeat  my  conler.tion  that  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted,  no  farm  credit 
bank  will  be  able  to  move  without  going 
through  a  great  deal  of  political  trouble 
and   bureaucratic  difficulty, 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

;._  1800 

Mrs  BOGGS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
I  nse  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  that  sa>"s  you  have  to  have 
substantial  economic  justification  for 
moving  a  bank  fro.m  one  location  to  an- 
other and  substantial  economic  justifica- 
tion in  this  particular  case  w"ould  not 
justify  the  movement  of  this  bank,  so 
that  I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  that  has  within  it  the  pro- 
tection of  the  location  of  the  banks  as 
Ihey  are  now  presently  located  It  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  bank  It  gives 
only  an  added  incentive  to  the  bank  to 
look  at  the  economic  justifications  before 
presenting  the  notion  of  a  mo-ve  to  its 
own  board 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  those 
locations  where  the  banks  are  already 
located  and  where  the  economic  disrup- 
tion would  be  considerable  if  they  were 
removed, 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  a  whole 
lot  about  where  this  bank  ought  to  be. 
but  it  greatly  concerns  me  that  this 
amendment,  which  i^  artfully  drawn.  In 
fact  injects  the  Congress  into  that  deci- 
sionmaking process,  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  We  run  into  it  from  time  to  time 
on  such  things  as  the  closure  of  military 
bases.  We  could  run  into  it  constantly 
from  time  to  time  on  the  question  of 
Federal  agencies  being  in  one  location  or 
another  and  m  one  congressional  dis- 
trict or  another. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  Congress 
should  tread  very  lightly  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  this  kind  of  a  situation  in 
this  way.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in 
Mississippi  or  Louisiana,  but  I  think  that 
we  should  move  with  some  caution.  We 
should  not  do  this  with  a  floor  amend- 
ment of  this  type.  It  is  something  that 
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should  be  thought  out  carefully  In  com- 
mitU'f  iiiid  then  if  It  seems  the  thing  to 
do.  bruiK  It  to  the  floor  where  U  has  been 
carefully  thought  out.  but  every  time 
Congress  sturts  to  monkey  with  the 
process  of  luc.itaiK  ugencie.s  or  whether 
to  close  bases  or  whether  to  se<ond  guess 
for  political  consideration  decisions  made 
by  adminLstrat;oiis.  we  get  in  trouble  and 
we  tend  to  do  the  wrong  thing 

So  I  would  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this 
amendment  If  it  has  merit,  let  It  go  back 
to  the  committee  and  be  considered 
there  in  the  proper  forum  and  brought 
bade  to  this  House 

Mr  HUCKAUY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  one  comment^ 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  HUCKABY  The  gentleman  makes 
the  iinaloijv  with  militarv  Installations 
"Die  gentleman  would  hope  and  I  would 
hope  the  decisions  Involving  military  in- 
stallations are  sound  economic  decisions, 
not  politual  decisions  That  is  the  entire 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  not  by  the 
fact  that  one  State  has  more  members 
on  the  !o<al  board  than  another  State, 
hence  they  vote  to  move  the  bank  from 
one  locition  to  another  rather,  you  have 
to  have  sound  economic  reasons  to  move 
That  Is  what  this  amendment  says  must 
be  done 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Well,  as 
I  sav.  the  gentleman  ha.s  drawn  his 
amendment  very  artfully  The  net  effect 
of  that  amendment,  however.  Is  to  have 
this  bodv  have  a  direct  Influence  on 
where  that  boird  is  I  think  that  Is  a  mis- 
take, without  having  brought  it  through 
the  proper  committee  where  It  could  be 
studied  carefully, 

I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mv  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
tht>  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Louisiana     Mr    Hvckabyi 

The  question  wns  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
i>earpd  to  have  It 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  bv  Mr  Huckabv 
there  were — ayes  17  noes  32. 

Mr  IR'CKABY  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote  and  pending  that. 

I  make  the  ^x^lnt  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum 

The  pending  buslne.ss  is  the  demand 
of  the  Rentleman  from  Louisiana  for  a 
recorded  vote 

A  recorded  \ote  wa.s  refused 

So  the  amendment  wa.s  rejected 
AMrNOMUST  nrrrncD  by  mr  r.i  ickman 

Mr  OLICKMAN  Mr  Chairman  I 
olTer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment     oITered     by     Mr      Olickman 
Pane    26.    strike    out    line    10    and    Insert    In 
lien    thereof    tiie    following :     "amended    by 
addlnn     new    sections    4  17.    4  18,    4  19    and 
4  20 

Page    28     Insert     ImmedlRiely    after    line 

II  the  following  new  sertlon  4  20 

"Sti;  4  20  TiHMiNATioN  or  Pkovisions — 
The  provisions  of  (1 )  section  2  3  authorizing 


the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  to 
lend  to  or  discount  paper  for  other  financial 
Institutions,  and  (2)  section  3  7(b|  author- 
izing the  financing  of  certain  domestic  or 
foreign  entitles  In  connection  with  the  Im- 
port or  export  activities  of  cooperatives 
which  are  borrowers  from  the  banlts  for  co- 
operatives shall  expire  on  Septeml5«r  30, 
1990  unless  extended  by  Act  of  Congress 
prior  to  Ihit  date  Any  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  the  authority  of 
either  provision  prior  to  its  expiration  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  eHect  notwith- 
standing such   expiration  ' 

Mr  GLIC-KMAN  'during  the  reading i . 
Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  OLICKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing committee  consideration  of  H  R 
7548. 1  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  sunset  two  new  programs  provided 
for  in  the  bill.  The  first  new  section 
would  revise  authority  for  otiier  financial 
institutions  lOFl's'  to  permit  access 
to  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank's  'FICBi  discount  window  The 
I-nCB's  act  as  a  type  of  central  bank  for 
the  farm  credit  system  The  second  sec- 
tion would  allow  new  authority  for  Banks 
for  Cooperatives  iBCs'  to  ofTer  export 
financing  services  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  take  another  look  at  this  au- 
thority after  It  goes  into  effect  Hence.  I 
now  want  to  raise  the  amendment  again 
It  would  terminate  the  two  programs  on 
September  30.  1987.  unless  Congress 
takes  action  to  extend  them 

The  OFI  and  BC  sections  are  new  ter- 
ritory in  farm  credit  programs  Both 
could  have  a  profound  and  significant 
effect  on  financial  Institutions  Indeed 
both  representatives  of  the  banking  In- 
dustry and  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  concern  about  whether 
the  OFI  provision  adequately  Insured 
F^ICB  access  to  those  banks  who  were 
most  in  need  of  it  Likewise  questions 
arose  during  the  final  dav  of  committee 
debate  on  the  bill  about  wtiether  large 
grain  companies  through  their  relation- 
ships with  cooperatives  could  avail  them- 
selves to  BC  export  financing  While  the 
assumption  of  the  committee  was  that 
such  use  of  BC  financing  could  not  occur, 
it  is  this  type  of  matter  and  concerns 
about  the  OFI  provision  that  sliould  be 
examined  at  a  si^ecific  point  m  the  future 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
grams are  accomplislur.^;  the  obiectives 
that  Congress  intended 

In  response  to  concerns  that  contracts 
or  agreements  entered  into  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  would  not  be  protected, 
this  amendment  would  provide  that 
operative  contracts  or  agreements  would 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  regardless 
of  what  action  Congress  takes  in  terms 
of  program  extension 

The  farm  credit  legislation  is  complex 
and  controversial  My  amendment  pro- 
vides the  assurance  to  those  concerned 
about  the  bills  impact,  particularly 
members  of  the  banking  Industry  that 


there  will  be  a  time-specific  requirement 
for  examination  of  the  new  proM.sion.s 
While  there  are  some  safeguards  m  the 
bill  to  permit  review  throuKh  a  U-gislativt- 
veto  and  a  OAO  studv  I  feel  strongly 
that  a  sunset  guarantees  the  oversight 
to  Insure  the  program  is  working 
effectively 

Mr  JONFS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GUCKMAN  I  would  be  hapuy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
nnn,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing and  I  support  the  amendment  with- 
out any  problem,  since  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  agreed  t(»  it  aini  it  is  for 
in  years  That  is  fine 

Mr  MADIOAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemar^.  MeW 

Mr  OLICKMAN  1  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  geniUinan  Irom  Illinois 

Mr  MADIOAN  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  of  time,  we  are 
going  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr    Olickman  ■ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  OLICKMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  :ust  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  confirming  the  list  of  in- 
surance activities  that  Farm  Credit  As- 
sociations may  engage  m  that  is  provided 
III  thLs  bill.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
we  are  not  necessarly  making  a  policy 
judgment  that  it  is  desirable  from  a  pub- 
lic policy  standpoint  that  these  activities 
continue  indefinitely  in  the  future  Such 
a  policy  judgment  must  await  greater 
congressional  scrutiny  into  whether  the 
public,  competition  and  the  iriteresUs  of 
farmers  and  farm  credit  associations 
are  truly  served  by  the  activities  of  the 
associations  in  these  lines  of  insurance 

Therefore  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
\isions  of  section  4  29  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  activities 
contained  therein,  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  this  body  encourages  from  a 
public  policy  poiiit  of  view  these  ac- 
tivities 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV  of  the  bilP  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  V 

Title  V  reads  as  follows 

TITI.E    V  — DI.STRICT    AND    FARM    CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION 

Sec  501  Section  5  0  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  tiie 
following  "and  one  of  which  districts  may. 
If  authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board.  Include  the  Virgin  Islands;  of  the 
United  .States  Provided  That  the  extension 
of  credit  and  other  services  authorized  by 
this  Act  In  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  L'nlted 
States  shall  be  undertaken  only  If  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  under  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  " 

Ser  502  Section  5  2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
nf  1971  Is  amended  by  - 

'  1  I  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  "three"  and  Inserting;  In  lieu 
thereof   "two  ":    and 

(2 1    striking   out   In   the   first   sentence  of 
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subsection  (c)  "three  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "two". 

Sec  503  Section  58ihi  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
first  sentence  "the  sum  of  »100  a  day'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  tlie  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
prescribed  for  k-rade  OS  18  under  section 
63:!2  t't  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code", 

Sec  504  Section  5  15  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  :9'71  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows  "The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  dispose  of 
property  so  acquired  and  any  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  disposition  of  such  property 
shall  be  deposited  m  the  special  fund  pro- 
vided for  m  section  5  16(bi  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  In 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  funds  collected  under  section  5  16ia) 
of  this  Act  ■• 

Sec  505  Section  5  17  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause  (8i  and 
inserting  a  new  sentence  immediately  there- 
after 

"(5 1  To  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
Interest  In  property  leased  or  acquired  under 
tiie  foregoing  If  authorized  by  the  Board 
In  action  undertaken  by  the  banks  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  act  as 
agent  for  the  banks.". 

Src  506  Section  8  18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i3i  a  new  sentence  a.s  follows 
The  annual  reports  shall  Include  a  sura- 
marv  and  analysis  of  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  by  the 
Federa;  land  ban^s  and  Federal  In'ermedlate 
credit  banks  under  section  4  19'b)  of  this 
Act  relating  to  p-ograms  for  serving  young, 
beginning,  and  small  farmers  and  ranchers  " 

Sec  507  Section  5  18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  bv  Inserting  "laT" 
immedlatelv  after  the  section  designation 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections  (b)   and  (c): 

"ibldl  At  least  thirty  davs  prior  to  pub- 
llshlnK  anv  proposed  regulation  In  the  Fed- 
eral Re^-lster  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
iO  the  Comiiilttee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  N-itrltlon,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  also  transmit  to  such  committees  a 
copy  of  anv  final  reculatlon  prior  to  its  pub- 
lication m  the  Federal  Register  Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  I2)  of  this  subsection, 
no  final  regulation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  become  effective  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  davs  after 
It  is  piihlished  In  the  Federal  Register  d'irlnp 
which  either  or  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
are  In  session 

"i2i  In  the  case  of  an  emercencv.  a  final 
regulation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
mav  become  effective  without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  narspranh  Mi  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
notifies  in  writlne  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Renresentatlvps  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  reg- 
ulation effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  thlrty-dav  period 

"(cl  (1)  If  there  are  anv  unresolved  differ- 
ences between  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Svstem  as  to  whether  anv  regu- 
lation implementlne  section  3  7<b>  of  this 
Act  or  the  other  'provisions  of  title  I'l  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  under  section  3  7(b) 
conforms  to  national  banking  policies  ob- 
jectives, and  limitations  simultaneously 
with  promulgation  of  anv  such  reeulatlon 
under    this    Act     and    simultaneously    with 


promulgation  of  any  regulation  implement- 
ing section  2  3  of  this  Act.  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2),  the  regulation 
shall  not  become  effective  if  within  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  promulgation,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows  'That  Congress  dis- 
approves the  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  ,   which   regulation 

was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled 

"(2 1  If  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  regulation,  no 
conr\mlttee  of  either  House  of  Congress  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  regulation,  and  neither  House 
has  adopted  such  a  resolution  the  regula- 
•lon  may  go  Into  effect  Immediately  If, 
wlthm  such  sixty  calendar  davs  such  a  com- 
mittee has  repor'ed  or  been  dls-harged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  a  resolution,  or 
el'her  House  has  adopted  such  a  resolution. 
i^e  regulation  mav  go  Into  effect  not  sooner 
than  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  Its  promulgation 
unless  disapproved  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1), 

"(3 1  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and    <2)    of  this  subsection  — 

"ill  contlnvilty  of  session  Is  broken  onlv 
bv  an  ad'ournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 
"ill  I  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not.  In  session  because  of  an  ad'ouf-nment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  slxtv  and 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress 

"i4i  Coneresslonal  Inaction  on  or  re'ec- 
tlon  of  a  resolution  of  dlsaooroval  shall  not 
be  deemei  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
regulation  " 

Sec  508  Title  V  of  the  Fa'-m  Credit  Act  of 
1971  Is  amended  bv  adding  the  following  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Str  5  30  General  Accovnting  Orn-i 
.AfDiT:   Report  to  Congress  — 

"'al  The  Com•^'roner  General  shall  con- 
du<-t  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  and 
activities  authorized  under  the  198o 
amendments  to  this  Act  and  shall  make 
sn  !n*e-lm  reno't  -o  *he  Coiere<-s  »o  later 
thai  December  31  1982  and  a  final  reoort 
to  the  Con'-ress  no  later  than  December  31, 
1984  The  Comptroller  Genera!  shall  Include 
In  stich  e-aluatlon  the  effect  that  this  Act. 
as  amended  will  have  on  agricultural  credit 
services  provided  bv  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem. Fe-'eral  aeencles.  and  other  entitles 
The  Comptroller  General  may  make  such 
Inter'm  re-^or's  to  the  Coneress  on  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  these  amend- 
ments a.s  the  Comptroller  General  deems 
npcessarv  or  as  reqviested  by  Members  of 
Congress 

"(bl  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  pro- 
cram  evaluations  required  In  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  tci  and  the  right  to 
examine  a!'  books,  documents  papers  rec- 
ords, or  other  recorded  InformaMon  within 
the  posses'^lon  or  control  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  Federal  land  bank  associations 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  banks  for 
cooperatives  " 

Sec  509  Paraeraph  II)  of  section  114 lb 
of  title  12  of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows i 


'il)  shall  maintain  its  principal  office 
within  the  Washington,  D  C  -Maryland- 
Virginia  standard  metropolitan  st«llsllcal 
area,  and  such  other  oITices  u:  the  United 
Staves  as  in  its  judgment  are  necessary". 

Z  1810 

AMENDMENT    OrEERED    BY     MR      JONES    OE 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ofTer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jones  of 
Tennessee  Beginning  on  page  33  renumber 
sections  504  through  609  as  tectlons  505 
through  510,  respectively 

On  page  33  immediately  after  line  17. 
insert  a  new  section  504  as  follows 

"Sec,  504  Section  5  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows Pursuant  to  a  policy  stalemet.t 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 
•  ration  shall  consult  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  connec- 
tion With  the  exercise  by  the  System,  and  the 
Governor  ol  the  powers  conferred  under  sec- 
tio.i  4,2  of  this  Act.  and  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  m 
connection  with  the  effect  of  System  lending 
activities  on  national  monetary  policy 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
mEm,  this  IS  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
would  require  the  Governor  of  the  Farm. 
Credit  Administration  to  consult  on  a 
regular  ba^is  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  the  issuance 
of  farm  credit  system  securities,  and  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  connection  with  t.he 
effect  of  system  lending  activities  on  na- 
tional monetary  policy, 

A  similar  provision  appears  in  S,  1465. 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  It  insures 
that  there  will  be  regular  consultation 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with 
the  agencies  which  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Nation's  monetary  and 
crdit  policies  Since  system  lending  ac- 
tivities and  marketing  of  securities  to 
-support  lending  have  been  increasing  m 
volume,  it  seems  appropriate  that  there 
be  consultation  among  interested  agen- 
cies on  such  matters 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  -Mr,  Jones'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  OFFERET?  BY    MP.    STARK 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Stark  On  page 
38  strike  lines  19-24 

Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  This  merely  changes  the  code 
not  to  allow  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  move  their  home  ofSce  from  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

'We  have  seen  in  the  past  agencies 
moving  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  we  here  have  been  supporting 
Metro.  'V^'e  just  passed  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress for  $187  million  to  support  Metro 
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We  are  supportinK  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia We  are  trjuiK  to  develop  the  District 
or  Columbia  and  it  is  the  la.xpa'. ers  from 
my  colIeagueA  district  a-,  well  as  ir.y  own 
that  are  mvohed 

In  the  heannjis  there  was  no  testunon.\ 
taken  in  support  of  their  moMng  out  of 
the  Distru  t  There  is  no  recjuest  to  show 
they  have  inadequate  space  now  in  the 
District  o[  Columbia 

I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be  w:ll- 
IMK  to  hear  from  them  if  thev  did  But  I 
think  It  Is  a  bad  ;)olicv  to  tieKin  to  allow 
agencies  that  we  supi  ort  with  our  dollars 
to  lea\e  the  Ui.strict  which  we  also  sup- 
port with  our  dollars  Wf  have  enough 
trouble  retleveloping  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  It  is  important  I  th  iik.  that 
these  important  jobs  renuun  here,  cer- 
tainly in  the  absence  of  any  information 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  seek  a  home  offlce 
location  outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

I  ur^e  support  of  my  amendment 
which  would  leave  the  bill  as  It  was  prior 
to  this  amendment 

Mr  MARIJPNFF  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to   s;x'ak   against    the   amendment 

The  fact  Is  we  do  not  appropriate  tax 
dollars,  in  fact,  to  run  the  Farm  Credit 
headquarters  here  In  Washington  DC 
Tlie  fact  is  It  Is  a  non-dovernment  en- 
tity The  fact  is  that  it  Is  a  credit  In- 
stitution that  IS  owned  entirely  by  the 
membership 

I  do  not  feel  this  b<idv  should  be  man- 
dating whether  we  should  locate  the  of- 
fices in  Washington  D  C  .  in  the  suburbs 
or  in  anv  other  area  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment 

The  CHAIRM.^N  The  question  l.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man  from  California   'Mr    Stark >. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMiNOMrNT   orrruro   bt    m«     riNni.iT 

Mr  FTNDI.KY  Mr  Chairman.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.\n>et)dmf nf  i>rTfred  bv  Mr  Fivoi.rY  Ptvur 
38  roUowiriK  Hiif  24.  iiviert  »  new  section  510 
reading  »i  foUnrws 

Sic  511  faction  3  of  the  Swine  Health 
Protection  Art  (Public  Law  98  468  «ppro\-e<l 
October  17    ISSOi  is  amended  bv — 

'11  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  rlaine 
(3): 

(3)  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
riau.se  I3i  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  "and  . 
and 

(3)  lni«ertlng  a  new  clavise  H)  reading  aa 
follows- 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  mean.ii  the  fifty 
states  the  District  of  Cnhimbla.  Ouam 
Puerto  Rico  the  Vlrcln  I«land(i  of  -he  ITnlted 
-States  American  .Sumoa  the  Commonwealth 
rvf  >.he  Northern  Marlnna  I.^Iands  and  'he 
•errltorles  and  poMemlnnii  of  the  United 
.States  " 

Mr  FINDI^Y  Mr  Chairman,  this  l.s 
a  purelv  technical  amendment  I  know 
of  no  obiertlon  to  this  amendment  that 
seeks  to  correct  what  was  purely  a  tvno- 
graphical  error  When  the  President 
signed  Into  law  the  Swine  Health  Pro- 
tection Act  early  in  October,  that  act 
should  hav«  contained  a  sUndard  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "State"  Thai  defini- 
tion was  omitted  through  a  clerical  er- 
ror and  the  only  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  correct  that  error 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr    Findliy' 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture ol  a  substitute  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  HrcHEs  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'  H  R  7548 '  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  permit  farm  credit  sys- 
tem institutions  tc  improve  tlieir  services 
to  borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Re.solution  792.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  bv  the  Commi'tee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPFAKFR  Under  the  rule,  the 
l-ire\ious  quc.slioij  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  \nte  demanded  on  iny 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substifite 
adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
.Mr  VOLKMEH  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Jeffords  amendment 

The  SPFAKER  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment '' 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  ha';  been 
demanded 
The  clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  Page  13  strllte  line  3  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  14  and 
insert  In  lieu   thereof  the  following 

"(d)  All  of  the  loans,  financial  a.Mlst&nre 
discounts,  and  purciiases  authorized  by  thi.s 
section  shall  be  subject  to  reg»iIa!ioiis  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  shall 
be  secured  by  collateral  if  anv  ae  may  be 
required  in  such  regulations  The  regula- 
tions may  aulhorire  a  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  to  charge  reasonable  fees  for  anv 
commitment  to  extend  service  under  this 
section  to  anv  financing  Institution  author- 
ized to  receive  services  under  subsection 
lai (3  I    ' 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment 
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The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr  JcrroRDSi 
there  were — yeas  40.  nays  47 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  Speaker  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  Qu.'irum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were— yeas  132.  nays  231 
answered  "present  '  1.  not  voting  68.  as 
follows 

(Roll  No    0401 

YEAS— 133 


Abrinor 
Anderson, 

Calif 
.Arrher 
AuOnin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Hauman 
Bereuter 


Bethune 

Boland 

Bowen 

Broom  neld 

Brovhill 

Buchanan 

Butler 

rampbeii 

Cam«7 


Carr 

C'avanaugh 

Chervev 

Clausen 

Cleve'and 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tei 

Conable 


Oonte 

(•'UKhiin 

Courter 

Crane   Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

I'ttii  el    H    W 

Dsnnemeyer 

t.)aschie 

Derwmslll 

Devine 

D<'man 

I><>Uk;hert  V 

K-I^ar;!*.  A.» 

Emery 

Kr.enborn 

Evans   Del 

F'enwick 

h  .ndiey 

n»h 

Fi'lev 

Fnrsythe 

Fren/el 

Cinl  \v>.1iltr 
CuOcliUlR 

(IraniiM)n 
Oramm 
ft  reel. 
on  sham 
Hsged^m 
Hsmmer- 
«i  hrr.ult 
Hsnfe 
Hsr.sen 
Me.-ltler 
HiKhtower 
Hinson 


Arldabbo 
Akaka 

Aib^sta 

Alexander 

Ambfd 

An-lrews    N  C 

Anthony 

App  ek'S'e 

.Aslihrook 

A'p'n 

Atkinson 

Bsfsils 

Bailey 

Hnrnrs 

O  'eU 

B'llenson 

Hei.'iiT-.,:i 

ner.nett 

Blagk.-1 

f^'n'•^ft^l 

Blanrhsrd 

Boner 

B'^n'or 

Bfiufiuard 

Hrademss 

Breaux 

Br'nk'ev 

Bc-KlheAd 

Br'  *i.    Calif 

Bvror* 

Carter 

chappeli 

c<»iho 

Con\-ers 

Corcoran 

T  cAm  turs 

Danielson 

ns\-ls.  Nf'rh 

n»vis  s  c 

f^e  "f\  Cinr^ti 

Deckard 

De'l'-ms 

Dicks 

Dinicell 

D'.vnn 

rvir.nellv 

rviwney 

Drlnan 

D'nran    Ore» 

n-'n'-sn    Te:iii 

F-kh*rdt 

Ed  (tar 

Edwards   Calif 

E'lwar'ls   Okla 

Enirllsh 

Erdahi 

Ertei 

Evans.  Oa 

Evans,  Ir.d 

Fary 

Fa  veil 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

F'sher 

Flthtan 

Fllppo 

Fiorio 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

J«r.  .bs 

J  r  Surds 

Jedr.es 

JohikSim,  CdIo 

Latcomaraiiio 

I-e»i-h,  Io»» 

I-ee 

t^nt 

Lewis 

I.ivin»{ston 

Lloyd 

Loe  filer 

Lott 

Lundlne 

I    UKren 

McClory 

M'Dade 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Mad  IKS  n 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mamott 

Martin 

Ms\  T'Miles 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MnntKomerv 

Moore 

M'"i"irhe«(1 

Calif 
Motti 
Paul 

NAYS— 231 

Ford.  Mich 
Ford.  Tenn 
Fountain 

Fowler 
Frost 

Putj'ia 

r>»V(1n« 

nephardt 

Olbbnns 

C.lni«n 

OInitrlrh 

Criirkmsn 

Cronraiei 

Oore 

Orassiev 

Dray 

Ousr'nt 

Oudger 

D  u  ve  r 

Hall   Te» 

Hsm'lton 

Hsrkm 

Harris 

Hnr«ha 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlills 

Hi'l'and 

Holtzman 

Hortdn 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hurkabv 

Huphes 

Hvitchinson 

Hutto 

Irhf  rd 

Ireland 

.Jenkins 

Johnson   Calif 

.Jones  Okla 

Jones  Tenn 

Ksstenmeier 

Kazen 

K'-'lee 

Kindness 

K'.(r<.v«ek 

Knstmaver 

K-smer 

lAFalce 

I^atU 

Learh  La 

I  esth   Tex 

Lederer 

Iceland 

Long.  L* 

Long.  Md 

L.o'STy 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mf-Fwen 

McHugb 

M'-Kav 

Matrulre 

Markev 

Mathls 

MaUul 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Raichford 

Rhodes 

RiikalUo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousaelot 

Royer 

Rudd 

SantlnJ 

Sawyer 

Schul7<e 

Sebellui 

fiensenbrenner 

Shvister 

Pmlth   Nebr 

Snowe 

Snvder 

St  Oermaln 

Stanton 

SUicdman 

Tsuzln 

Thomas 

Tr.hle 

Ven'o 

Walker 

Wampler 

While 

Whit  laker 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wvlie 

Ynui«.  Alaska 


NUttox 

Mazzol  I 

Mloa 

MikuUkl 

Miller  Calif. 

Mmeta 

Mmlsh 

Mitchell    N  Y 

Moak'ev 

Moffett 

M"i:"han 

Moiirh»«d  Pa 

M'irphv   111 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Musto 

Mvern   Ind 

Nntrher 

Nelson 

NK-hois 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obev 

Ottlnirer 

Panetta 

P»  t  te  n 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

r-ever 

Prlr* 

Prltfhard 

O'.iavle 

Hshs'l 

Rail  shark 

Rsnt-el 

Peeuls 

Rlrhmnn'l 

Pobens 

Rndlno 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Ro"tenki>wskl 

Rnvbai 

Rusao 

Hsbo 

Srheuer 

Reiber'inir 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Ske'tnn 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Soinmon 

Sr>enre 

S'ark 

Stag  gen 

stan^eland 

Steed 

Stenhn'm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Strafon 

Sttidds 
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stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxier 

Udali 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanrier  Jagt 

Vsnik 


Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 


Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 

Yalron 
Young.  Fla 


WUliams.  Mont  Young.  Mo 
Wilson  Tex         ZablockJ 
Wirth  Zeferetti 


ANSWERED      PRESENT'— 1 

Quillen 


Anderaon.  Hi 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Ann  m^io 
Ashley 
Baldus 
Bearfl   R  I 
Beard,  Tenn 
BevUI 
Boiling 
Honker 
Brooks 
Broa'n   Ohio 
BiirKeiier 
B'jrllson 
B  irtx  !i   Johi. 
B.irti>n   PhiUl 
Chlsholm 

aar 

Collins.  Ill 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Crane.  Daniel 


NOT  VOTING 
Crockett 
Derrick 

Dickinson 
Dodd 
Early 
Oarcla 
Oiaimo 
Ginn 
Hall   Ohio 
Hanley 
Holienbeck 
Jenretle 
Jones.  N  C 
Ke  iv 
Kemp 
Lehman 
p  Levi! as 
Mr-Cli  skey 
MfCormack 
Mitchell    Md 
Murphy,  N  Y 
Murtha 
Neal 


—68 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 

Puraeli 

Reuss 

Roe 

Salterneld 

Schroeder 

Sham  way 

Spellman 

Stark 

Svmma 

Taylor 

Thcmpson 

miman 

Wa'man 

Whitehurst 

Wililams  Ohio 

WUsf'n,  Bch 

Wilson.  C   H. 

Wolff 

Wydler 


n  1830 
Mr      CON^'ERS     and     Mr      LOWRY 

changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr  LOEFFI.ER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr  QUILLEN  changed  his  vote  from 
■  nay"  to  "present  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment    as  amended 

Tl^e  committee  amendment.  as 
amended   was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  quest'on  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

r  1840 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  House  Resolution  792.  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  discharged 
from  further  conslderat'on  of  the  Senate 
bill  'S  1465'  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  permit  farm  credit  system 
Institutions  to  improve  their  services  to 
borrowers    and  for  other  purposes, 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

MOTION  orrtRco  bt    MR    roLtY 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FoLZY  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S  I46S. 
and  in.'ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H  H 
7548  as  passed  as  follows 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980" 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS 
Sec    101    Section  1  4  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(il  striking  out  In  paragraph  i6)  "loans 
and  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  and  par- 
ticipate in  loans,  make'  . 

I  2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  ',  participate  with  one  or 
more  other  Farm  Credit  System  institutions 
in  loans  made  under  this  title  or  other  titles 
of  this  Act  on  the  basis  prescribed  in  section 
4  18  of  this  Act.  and  participate  with  lenders 
which  are  not  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions in  loans  that  the  bank  is  authorized  to 
make  under  this  lllle": 

1 3)  Inserting  after  "System"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  il4)  "or  any  insured 
Slate  nonmember  bank  as  defined  In  section 
2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ", 

(4)  striking  out  everything  after  the  sec- 
ond coma  in  paragraph  iI5)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  Its  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  tne 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  d)  sell  to  lena- 
ers  which  are  not  Farm  Credit  System  Insti- 
tutions Intel est.s  in  loans,  (II)  buy  from  ana 
sell  to  Farm  Credit  System  institutions  in- 
terests in  loans  and  In  other  financial  assist- 
ance extended  and  nonvoting  stock,  and 
(HI)    make  other  Investments'      and 

(b)  adding  new  paragraphs  i22)  and  i23| 
as  follows: 

"(22)  Accept  contributions  to  Its  capital 
from  Federal  land  bank  associations  and  ac- 
count therefor  as  authorized  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Adminlstr,\tlon 

■■(23)  As  may  be  authorized  by  Its  board  of 
directors  and  approved  bv  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  agree  with  other  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  to  share  loan  and  other 
losses,  whether  to  protect  against  capital  im- 
pairment   or   for   any   other   purpose   '. 

Sec  102  Section  i  5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Art  of  1971  Is  ameiided  by — 

I  1  I  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "hvpo- 
thetlcBted"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  hvpolherated  ■ 

1 2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  idi  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
two  new  sentences  as  follows  "Nonvoting 
.stork  may  be  issued  trj  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnistraMon  to  borrowers 
as  PBtronaKe  refunds  and  may  also  be  Is- 
sued to  Federal  land  bank  associations  in 
amou'its  that  will  permit  the  bank  to  ex- 
tend fl^.anclsl  a.sslstanco  to  ellclble  persons 
other  than  farmers  ranchers  and  nroducers 
or  harvesters  of  aaiiB'lc  products  Nonvoting 
stock  also  may  be  Issi'ed  to  and  shall  be 
reMred  for  other  Farm  Credit  Svstem  Insti- 
tutions as  mav  be  authorized  by  Its  hoard 
of  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit    Administration  ":    and 

(3)  adding  new  subsections  (f)  and  igi 
as  follows 

"(f)  Patronaee  refunds  mav  be  paid  in 
nonvottni?  stock  partlcloatlon  certificates 
allocated  surohis  and  other  eaultles  of  the 
bank  or  cash  or  in  both  equities  and  cash 
as  determined  bv  the  board  of  the  bank 
to  borrowers  cf  the  fiscal  year  for  whlfh 
such  patronage  refunds  are  distributed  All 
patronage  refunds  shall  be  paid  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  amount  of  1-iterest  on  the 
loans  to  each  borrower  during  the  vear  bears 
to  the  Interest  on  the  loans  of  all  borrowers 
during  the  year  or  on  such  other  propor- 
tionate patronage  basis  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  aporove 

"(g)  Equities  to  evidence  contributions  to 
caoital  may  be  Issued  to  Federal  land  bank 
associations  when  the  bylaws  of  the  bank 
so  provide  " 

Sec  103  Section  1  6  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  1  6  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans  — 
The  Federal  land  banks  are  authorized  to 
make  or  participate  with  other  lenders  in 
long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loans  in 
rural   areas    as  defined  by   the  Farm  Credit 


Administration,  or  to  producers  or  harves- 
ters of  aquatic  products  and  make  con- 
tinuing commllmenls  to  make  such  loans 
unaer  specified  circumstances  or  extend 
other  financial  assistance  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  eligible  borrowers  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  forty 
years 

Sec  104  Section  1  7  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  iiisertmt:  before 
the  period  in  the  first  sentence  as  provided 
ill  section  4  17  of  this  Act" 

EEC  105  Section  1  8  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
clause  (1)  "and  ranchers'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '  ,  ranchers  or  producers  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products  ' 

Sec  lOd  Section  I  9  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  lb  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  Loans  originated  by  a  Federal 
'.and  bank  or  in  which  it  panicipates  with  a 
lender  which  is  not  a  Farm  Credit  System  in- 
stitution shall  not  exceed  85  per  centiun  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  securi- 
ty or  such  greater  amount  not  to  exceed  97 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  val'ue  of  the 
real  estate  security  as  may  be  authorized 
under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration for  loans  guaranteed  by  Federal 
State  or  other  go.ernmenta!  agencies  and 
shall  be  secured  by  first  lien?  on  interest  In 
real  estate  of  such  classes  as  may  be  ap- 
p.-Dved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  " 
Sec  107  Section  1  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  ajnended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "Loans  made  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  fanners  ranchers  and  pro- 
ducers or  harvesters  of  aquatic  prodvicts  may 
be  for  any  agricultviral  or  aquatic  purpose 
and  other  credit  needs  of  the  applicant  in- 
cluding financing  for  basic  processing  and 
marketing  directly  related  to  the  applicant's 
operations  and  those  of  other  eligible  farm- 
ers ranchers  and  producers  or  harveeters 
of  aquatic  products  Proixded  That  the  ap- 
plicant s  operations  shail  supply  at  least  20 
per  centum  or  such  larger  per  centum  that 
IS  required  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
.Administration  of  the  total  processing  or 
marketing  for  which  financing  is  extended 

Sec  108  Section  1  11  of  the  F*rm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  and 
aquatic"  before    "operations" 

Sec  109  Section  1  12  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the 
designation  "  i  a  i  " 

Sec  :io  Section  1  !5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  — 

Ml  strlklne  out  in  paragraph   il3i   "shall": 
i2)   striking  out  In  paragraph   (I4i     may" 
the  second  time  it  appears    and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  '21  i  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(211  Contrlb'.ite  to  the  capital  of  the 
bank  " 

Sec  111  Section  1  16  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by— 

( 1 1  striking  out  in  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  la)  "fair":  and 

i2i  adding  a  new  subsection  ic)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"lO  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  the  purchase 
of  stock  need  not  be  required  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  any  loan  ( 1  )  made  by  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  which  it  sells  to  a  lender 
which  Is  not  a  Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tion or  (2)  that  such  lender  retains  or  ac- 
quires in  participating  In  the  loan  with  a 
Federal  land  bank  " 

Site  112  Section  I  17  of  the  l»arm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

in  striking  out  In  the  laat  sentence  of 
subsection  lal  "exess"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "excess":  and 

(2)  amendijie  subsection  fbi  by  Inserting 
"  and  pay  patronage  refunds  or  do  anv  of 
them   as  provided  In  Its  bylaws"  after  "dlTl- 
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dentin      »nd  striking  out  "with"  ftnd  Insert- 

UiK  In  llevi  therfiif     the". 

Sic-  113  Section  1  18(b)  of  the  F»rn> 
Credit  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read  a» 
follows 

ibi  Anv  a»a<xlatlon  may  declare  a  divi- 
dend or  dividends  and  pay  pair  mage  re- 
funds or  do  anv  of  them  as  provided  In  Ita 
bylaws,  out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Its 
net  earnings  available  therefor  which  re- 
main after  i  1  )  maintenance  of  the  reserve 
required  In  Mibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
and  (3 1  bank  approval  All  patronage  re- 
funds shall  be  paid  on  the  proportionate 
pa'ron»h''  basis  spprnved  bv  the  bank  Dlvl- 
dend.i  shall  be  noiu'um\ilatlvr.  and  the  rate 
if  dividends  may  be  dltTeren:  between  classes 
and  is-svies  of  sttn  k  and  participation  certifi- 
cates on  the  basl.H  ot  the  comparative  contrl- 
butloni  of  the  holders  thereof  to  the  capital 
or  e.irnlnK"  "f  the  Federal  land  bank  by  such 
classes  and  Is.sues  but  otherwise  dividends 
shall  t>e  wirhovit  preference  " 

Src  114  Section  1  19  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows  "As  may 
be  authorized  by  the  bank  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, associations  also  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  other  Farm  Credit  System  Insti- 
tutions to  share  loans  and  other  losses, 
whether  to  protect  capital  Impairment  or  for 
any  other  purpose 

Sac  115  Section  1  20  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  Of  1971  Is  amended  bv  insertl.ig  after 
■  stock  ■  the  second  time  It  appears  "or  par- 
ticipation certificates."  and  Inserting  "or 
other  Farm  Credit  System  Institutions"  after 
"Administration" 
TITLE  II- FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT       BANKS       AND       PRODUCTION 

CREDIT   ASSOCIATIONS 

Sic.  201  Section  2  1  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of   1971   Is  amended  by  - 

(li  Inserting  after  System"  In  the  flrat 
aentence  of  paragraph  il2i  "or  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  hank  as  defined  In  section 
i  of  the  Federal  t>poslf  Insurance  Act": 

2 1  striking  out  In  paragraph  il3>  every- 
thing after  a^en.-v  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears and  InsertinK-  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  and.  as 
may  he  atithorlzed  bv  Its  boar<l  of  directors 
and  approved  bv  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. Ill  buy  from  and  sell  to  Farm  Credit 
System  Instltutlon.s  interests  in  loans  and  In 
other  financial  assistance  extended  and  non- 
voting stock,  and  (II)  make  other  invest- 
ments."; 

(3)  amending  paragraph  il8)  to  read  as 
follows. 

"(18)  As  may  be  authorized  by  Its  board 
of  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  agree  with  other 
Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  to  share 
loan  or  other  losses  whether  to  protect 
against  capital  Impairment  or  for  any  other 
purposes",    and 

(4  I  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (20)  ".  and  participate  with 
one  or  more  other  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
stitutions In  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
other  titles  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  pre- 
scribed   In   section   4  18   of   this    Act" 

S«c  203  Section  3  3  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of   1971    is  amended  by— 

(li  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  ". 
and  may  be  Issued  to  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ig)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  retired  for  other  Farm  Credit 
System  Institutions  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Us  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration", 

12  1  striking  out  In  the  second  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  subsection  igi   "fair"; 

J  I  striking  out  everything  through  "Gov- 
ernor- In  subsection  (h)  a:id  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Except  with  regard  to  stock  or 
participation  certificates  held  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  other  Farm  Credit  System  Institu- 
tions  .    and 


i4)    striking  out   In   subsection    il)    "fair" 
Sec    303    Section    3  3   of    the   Farm   Credit 
.Act    of   1971    Is  amended   to  read   as   follows 
Sic      2  3     Loans     Dis  oints       Pasticip*- 
TioN,  LiASiNG  — lai  The  Federal  Intermediate 
credit   biiiks   are   authorized    to   make   loan* 
and  extend  other  similar  financial  assistance 
•  ).   and   to  discount   for  or  purchase   from — 
(1)    any   production   credit   association,   or 
(3)    any   national    bank     State   bank     trust 
company,  agricultural  credit  corporation.  In- 
corporated  livestock   loan  company,  savings 
institution,    credit    union,    or    any    associa- 
tion   of    agricultural    producers    engaged    m 
the  making  of  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  any  corporation  engaged  li>   the  making 
of     loans     to     producers     or     harvesters     of 
aquatic  products. 

any  note,  draft,  or  other  obligation  with  Us 
endorsment  or  guarantee,  the  proceeds  of 
which  note,  draft,  or  other  obligation  have 
been  advanced  to  persons  and  for  purposes 
eligible  for  financing  by  production  credit 
associations  under  section  2  15(a)  ili.  (2i. 
and    (3)    of  this  Act 

"(bi  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  may  participate  with  rine  or  more 
I  roductlon  credit  associations  or  intermedl- 
lite  credit  banks  In  the  making  of  loans  to 
eligible  borrowers  and  may  participate  with 
one  or  more  other  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
stltiUlons  In  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
other  titles  of  this  Act  on  the  t>asls  pre- 
s-rlbed  in  fectlon  4  18  of  this  Act  Tlie  banks 
mav  own  and  le.ise  or  lease  with  o-)tlon  to 
purchase  to  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  subchapter  equipment  needed 
In  the  operations  of  such  persons 

"ici  No  paper  shall  be  purchased  from  or 
rtlscf.unted  for  and  no  loans  shall  be  made 
or  other  similar  fUiancial  aasistanco  ex- 
tended by  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  to  any  entltv  identified  in  subsection 
(ai  ( 1 )  and  (3)  of  this  section  If  the  amount 
of  such  pa-'er  added  to  the  atgre«aie  lia- 
bilities of  such  ei»tlty  whether  direct  or 
contingent  (other  than  bona  fide  deposit 
llabllltlesi  exceed.s  ten  times  the  paid-in 
and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
entity  or  iln  the  case  of  financing  insti- 
tutions under  subsection  (a)(3i  of  this  sec- 
tion i  the  amount  of  such  liabilities  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction 
creating  such  Institution  whichever  is  the 
lesser  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  national 
bank  w.>ilch  Is  Indebted  to  any  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  upi.n  paper  discounted 
or  purchased  under  BMt>«ectlon  (a)  of  this 
section,  to  Incur  any  additional  indebted- 
ne's  If  by  virtue  of  such  additional  Indebt- 
edness Us  aggregate  liabilities  direct  or  con- 
tingent, win  exceed  the  limitation  herein 
contained 

"(d)  All  of  the  loans,  financial  assistance, 
discounts,  and  purchases  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  stibject  to  rej^ulatlons  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  shall  be 
secured  by  collateral  If  any  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  such  regulations  The  regulations 
shall  assure  that  such  loans  flnanclal  aa- 
sl.Htance  discounts  and  purcha'es  are  avail- 
able on  a  reasonable  basis  to  anv  flnancini{ 
Institution  authorized  to  receive  svjch  serv- 
ices under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  .section 
that  (li  Is  significantly  involved  In  lending 
for  agricultural  or  aquatic  purooses.  dli 
demonstrates  a  continuing  need  for  supple- 
mentary sources  of  funds  to  meet  the  credit 
requirements  of  Its  agricultural  or  aquatic 
borrowers  (llti  has  limited  access  Ui  na- 
tional or  regional  capital  majkets,  and  tlv) 
does  not  use  such  services  to  expand  Us  fi- 
nancing activities  to  persons  and  for  pur- 
poses other  than  thore  authorized  in  sec- 
tion ai&(ai  (1).  (3).  and  (3i  of  this  Act 
The  regulations  may  authorize  a  Federal  In- 
termediate credit  bank  to  charge  reasonable 
tees  for  anv  commitment  to  extend  service 
under  this  section  u>  such  a  financing  In- 
flltutlon  For  purp>osen  of  thi.s  subsection,  a 
financing  Institution  together  with  its  sub- 


sidiaries and  affiliates  may  t>e  considered  as 
one  but  such  determination  to  consider  such 
m-tltutlon  together  with  its  subsidiaries  and 
amilates  as  one  shall  be  made  In  the  first 
Instance  by  the  bank  and  In  the  event  of  a 
denial  by  the  Dank  of  Us  service.s  to  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  thereafter  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  with  due  regard  to  the  total  relation- 
ship of  the  nnanclng  Institution.  Its  sub- 
sidiaries  and  affiliates 

"lei  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  require 
termination  of  discovint  relationships  In 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Farm 
Credit   Act   Amendments  of    1980 

SE(  204  Section  3  4  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  lyTl  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  ftjllowlng  "Loans,  advances,  or  dis- 
counts made  under  section  2  3  of  tlus  Act 
shall  t)e  repayable  In  not  more  than  seven 
years  (fifteen  years  If  made  to  producers  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products)  from  the 
tinie  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  except 
that  the  district  farm  credit  board  under 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion may  approve  pf)llcles  permitting  loans. 
advances  or  discounts  i  other  than  those 
made  to  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products!  to  be  repayable  In  not  nuTe  than 
ten  years  from  the  time  they  are  made  or 
dlscovinted  by  such  bank  Loans  advances 
and  dlscoimis  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  Interest  or  dlscouru  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  as  provided  in  section 
4  17  of  this  Act  but  the  rates  charged  financ- 
ing Institutions  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
charged  production  credit  associations  " 

Sk  20.S  Section  2  5  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
aqviatlc  '   after     on-farm " 

Sec  206  Section  2  Cic  ,  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
levs  than  25  per  centum"  In  the  second 
sentence 

Sic  307  Section  2  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  strlk'ng  out  the 
comma  after  "States'  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  a  period 

Stf  308  Section  2  12  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971   Is  amended  bv 

I  1  »  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (  11  i  and  buy  from  and  sell  to 
such  banks  Interests  In  loans  and  in  other 
flnanclal  a.vslstance  extended  and  nonvoting 
stock  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion". 

(2  I  mserting  t>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  il3i  'and  when  authorized  bv 
the  bank  participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  In  loans 
made  under  this  title  or  other  titles  of  this 
Act  on  the  basis  prescribed  In  section  4  i8 
of  this  Act",   and 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (15)  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"il6i  As  may  be  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration agree  with  other  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem Institutions  to  share  loan  or  other  losses. 
whether  to  protect  against  capital  Impair- 
ment or  for  any  other  purpose 

Sic  209  Section  2  13  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  — 

il)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (ei  "or  In  lieu  of  nonvoting 
stock '; 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (f )  "fair"; 

(3 1  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (fi  to  read  as  follows:  ".Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  a  loan  in  which  an  a.ssoclatlon  partic- 
ipates with  a  commercial  bank  or  other  fi- 
nancial Institution  other  than  a  Farm  Credit 
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System  Institution,  nonvoting  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  may  be  Issued  to  the 
commercial  bank  or  other  flnanclal  Institu- 
tion in  satisfaction  of  the  requirement  that 
the  borrower  own  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates which  requirement  shall  apply  only 
to  the  portion  of  the  loan  which  is  retained 
bv  the  association  ": 

i4)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (g  i  "fair"; 

(5i  striking  out  everything  through  "Gov- 
ernor" in  stibsectlon  ij)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  with  regard  to  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  held  by  the  Governor 
or  other  Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  . 
and 

1 6)   striking  out  In  subsection   (k)   "fair" 
Sec    310    Section  3  15  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by — 

(II  amending  clause  (li  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (ai  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(1)  t>ona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers  and  the 
producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products, 
for  agricultural  or  aquatic  purposes  and 
other  reqvurements  of  such  borrowers.  In- 
cluding financing  for  basic  processing  and 
marketing  directly  related  to  the  borrower's 
operations  and  those  of  other  eligible 
farmers  ranchers,  and  producers  or  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  products:  Prorided,  That 
the  borrowers  operations  shall  supply  at 
least  30  per  centum,  or  such  larger  per 
centum  that  Is  required  by  the  supervising 
bank  under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
AdniliUstrallon.  of  the  total  processing  or 
marketing  for  which  financing  Is  extended  '. 
and 

(3  I  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  after  "Ad- 
ministration "  In  the  first  sentence  "as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  17  of  this  Act  " 

Src    211     Section   2  16  of   the   Farm  Credit 
Act  of    1971    is   amended   by   Inserting   "and 
aquatic'   after   "on-farm  " 
TITLE  III- BANKS  FOR  COOPERATIVES 

Sec  301  Section  3  1  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (111  '.  and  participate  with 
one  or  more  other  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
stitutions In  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
other  titles  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  pre- 
scribed  In   section   4  18  of  this   Act": 

(3 1  Inserting  after  "System  In  the  first 
sentence  In  paragraph  (I2i  "or  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  bank  as  defined  In  section 

2  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  or  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  facilitate  transac- 
tions which  may  be  financed  under  section 

3  7(b(  of  this  Act,  any  other  flnanclal 
organization,  domestic  or  foreign  as  may  be 
authorized  by  Us  board  of  directors  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  ". 

(3)  amending  paragraph   (13)   by: 

(a)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "(13)"  the 
designation  "( Al  "; 

(bi  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs    iBi    and    (Ci: 

"(Bi  As  may  be  authorized  by  Us  board  of 
directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  buy  from  and  sell  to  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions  Interests  In  loans 
and  In  other  flnanclal  assistance  extended 
and  nonvoting  slock 

'"(C)  As  may  be  authorized  by  Us  board  of 
directors  and  approved  by  the  F^rm  Credit 
Administration  and  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  obtaining  credit  Information  and  other 
services  needed  to  facilitate  transactions 
which  may  be  flnanced  under  section  3  7(bi 
of  this  Act  Invest  In  ownership  interests  In 
foreign  business  entitles  that  are  principally 
engaged  In  providing  credit  Information  to 
and  performing  such  servicing  functions  for 
their  members  In  connection  with  the  mem- 
bers International  activities  ',  and 

(4i  adding  new  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19) 
as  follows: 

'il8i  As  m*y  be  authorized  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 


.Administration,  maintain  credit  balances 
and  pay  or  receive  fees  or  Interest  thereon. 
fur  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  transfer 
of  funds  to  or  from  parties  to  transactions 
that  may  be  flnanced  under  section  3  7(b) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  houeier,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  authorize  the  banks  for  co- 
operailveo  to  engage  In  the  business  of  ac- 
cepting domestic  deposits 

(19)  As  may  be  authorized  by  Us  board 
ot  directors  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  agree  with  other  Farm 
Credit  System  Institutions  to  share  loan  or 
other  losses,  whether  to  protect  against  cap- 
ital Impairment  or  for  any  other  purposes  '". 

Sec.  302  Section  3  3  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section  (f)   as  follows, 

"(f)  Participation  certificates  may  be  Is- 
sued to  parties  to  whom  voting  stock  may 
not  be  Issued  " 

Sec  302  Section  3  3  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by — 

(  1  I  striking  out  the  first  three  sentences 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  three  new  sen- 
tences as  follows  "Any  nonvoting  stock 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  be  retired  to  the  extent 
required  by  section  4  0(b)  of  this  Act  before 
any  other  outstanding  voting  or  nonvoting 
siocl;  or  participation  certificates  shall  be 
retired  except  as  may  be  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
When  those  requirements  have  been  satis- 
fied, nonvoting  Investment  slock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  may  be  called  for  re- 
tirement at  par  With  the  approval  of  the 
issuing  bank  the  holder  may  elect  not  to 
have  the  called  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates retired  In  response  to  a  call,  re- 
serving the  right  to  have  such  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  Included  In  the  next 
call   for  retirement   ";   and 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
"fair   book   value  not  exceeding". 

Sec  304  Section  3  7  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  the  designation  "(a)"  before 
the  text,  and  Inserting  before  "collateral  cus- 
tody" In  the  first  sentence,  ""currency  ex- 
change necessary  to  service  Individual  trans- 
actions that  may  be  financed  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,',  and  Inserting 
t>efore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  "and  may  make  or  participate  In 
loans  or  commitments  and  extend  other  tech- 
nical and  flnanclal  assistance  to  other  domes- 
tic parties  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  facilities  to  be  leased  to  such  stock- 
holders for  use  in  their  operations  in  the 
United  States  ";  and 

(2)  adding  new  subsections  (b).  (C).  (d), 
and  le)   as  follows 

"(bl  A  bank  for  cooperatives  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  participate  In  loans  and 
commitments  to,  and  to  extend  other  tech- 
nical and  flnanclal  assistance  to  ( 1 )  a  do- 
mestic or  foreign  party  with  respect  to  Its 
transactions  with  an  association  that  Is  a 
voting  stockholder  of  the  bank  for  the  ex- 
port or  Import  of  agricultural  commodities, 
farm  supplies,  or  aquatic  products  through 
purchases,  sales  or  exchanges,  and  (2)  a  do- 
mestic or  foreign  party  In  which  such  an  as- 
sociation has  at  least  the  minimum  owner- 
ship interest  approved  under  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  association's  ex- 
port or  Import  operations  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1  i  of  this  subsection  Pro- 
itdcd,  TTiat  a  bank  for  cooperatives  deter- 
mines, under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  that  the  voting  stockholder 
will  benefit  substantially  as  a  result  of  such 
loan,  commitment,  or  assistance. 

"(c)  Loans,  commitments,  and  assistance 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  extended  In  accordance  with  policies 
adopted   by   the    board   of   directors   of   the 


bank  under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Cr«dlt 
Administration. 

"Id  I  The  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  implementing  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  the  authority  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  not  con- 
fer upon  the  banks  for  cooperatives  powers 
and  authorities  greater  than  those  specified 
in  this  title  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall,  during  the  formulation  of  such  regu- 
lations, closely  consult  on  a  continuing  baals 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  ensure  that  such  regula- 
tions conform  to  national  banking  policies. 
objectives   and  Umitationa. 

"lei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  banks  for  cwjperatives  shall 
not  make  or  participate  in  loans  or  oommlt- 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  financing  specula- 
tive futures  transactions  by  eligible  bor- 
rowers In  foreign  currencies  ' 

Sec  305  Section  3  8  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of   1971   is  amended  by — 

( 1 1  in  the  first  pairagraph  striking  out  the 
second  comma  and  inserting  or  aquatic" 
before  "business  , 

i2l  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "or  farm 
business  services'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "farm  or  aquatic  business  sen-lcee  or 
services  to  eligible  cooperatives'     and 

(3)  amending  subsection  idi  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  (di  A  percentage  of  the  voting  control 
of  the  association  not  less  than  80  per  cen- 
tum I  60  per  centum  1 1 1  In  the  case  of  rural 
electric  telephone,  public  utility,  and  serv- 
ice cooperatives,  (3)  In  the  case  of  local  farm 
supply  cooperatives  that  have  historically 
served  needs  of  the  community  that  would 
not  adequately  be  served  by  other  suppliers 
and  have  experienced  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
ceiiiage  of  farmer  membership  due  to  chang- 
ed circumstances  beyond  their  control  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  urbanization  of  the 
community,  and  1 3 1  in  the  case  of  local  farm 
supply  cooperatives  that  provide  or  will  pro- 
vide needed  services  to  a  community  and 
that  are  or  will  be  In  comF>etltlon  wuh  a 
cooperative  specified  m  paragraph  i2i)  or, 
with  respect  to  any  type  of  association  or 
cooperative  such  higher  percentage  as  estab- 
lished by  the  district  board  is  held  by 
farmers  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
p.'-oducts  or  eligible  cooperative  aseoclatlons 
as  defined  herein,  ' 

Sec  306  Section  3  9iai  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows  "Each  borrower 
entitled  to  hold  voting  stock  shal;  at  the 
time  a  loan  is  made  by  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, own  at  least  one  share  of  voting  stock 
and  shall  be  required  by  the  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  invest  in  additional  voting  stock  or  non- 
voting investment  stock  al  that  time,  or  from 
time  to  time  as  the  lending  bank  may  deter- 
mine, but  the  requirement  for  Investment 
In  stock  at  the  time  the  loan  is  closed  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  " 

Sec  307  Section  3  10  of  the  Fa-'m  Credit 
Act  of  1971   Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  before  the  fjeriod  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (ai  "as  provided  in 
section  4  17  of  this  Act":  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  "book"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "market"  and  adding  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "In  no  event  shall  the  bank's 
eaultles  be  retired  or  canceled  If  the  retire- 
ment or  cancellation  would  adversely  affect 
the  banks  capital  structure  as  determined 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  "" 

Sec  308  Section  3  11  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (bi    "of  less  than  28  per  cen- 
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turn'    and  "of  not  to  exc««d  such  f>«r  centum 
of  net  saving!  '    and 

(Jl  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section Id  snd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  s 
new  sentence  as  follows  The  net  savings 
of  each  district  bank  for  ctxjperatives  after 
the  earnings  for  the  nscal  year  have  been 
applied  in  accordance  with  aub'tectlon  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  whichever  Is  appli- 
cable, shall  be  paid  In  stock  participation 
certificates,  or  cash  or  In  any  of  them,  as 
determined  dv  its  board  as  patronage  re- 
fvjnds  to  borrowers  to  whnm  such  refunds 
are  payable  who  are  borrowers  of  the  fiscai 
year  for  which  such  patronage  refunds  are 
distributed  " 

TITUE  IV— PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
TWO  OR  MORE  CI„\.SSE.S  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS or  THE  SYSTEM 

Sec  401  Section  4  ?i  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  — 

(li  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"presidents  of  each  bark"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "president  of  each  bank  or  the 
president's  designee   ,  and 

(J)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
"subcommlt'ees  •  and  Inserting  in  llevi  there- 
of "subcommittee  " 

8tc  402  Section  4  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"name"  and  Inserting  In  Meu  thereof    same  ' 

Sec  403  Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  Is  amenrt'd  !iv  adding  new  sections 
4  17    4  18    4  19  and  4  JO  as  follows 

S»r  4  17  iNTmisr  Ratf-s — 'n'rvr-t'  rates 
on  loans  from  Institutions  of  the  Pnrni  Credit 
System  shall  be  de(ermlned  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  .Administration 
as  provided  In  this  Act  not w!'h!»tandlni;  anv 
Interest  rate  limitation  Imposed  hv  anv  State 
constitution  or  statute  or  other  in w'si  which 
■re  hereby  preempted  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  by  agri- 
cultural credit  corporations  organised  In  '-on- 
)unctlon  with  cooperative  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  nnaming  the  ordinary  crop 
operations  of  the  m-mbers  of  such  associa- 
tions or  other  producers  and  eligible  to  dis- 
count with  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  pursuant  to  section  2  3  of  this  Act 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  Interest  rate  lim- 
itation Imposed  by  any  State  constitution  or 
statute  or  other  iawui  which  are  hereby 
preempted    for   purposes   of   this   Act 

"Srr  4  18  Paktiipatton  Loans —Notwith- 
standing anv  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  terms  nf  any  loan  participated  In  by 
two  or  more  Farm  Credit  .System  Institutions 
operating  under  different  titles  of  this  Act. 
Including  provisions  for  capitalization  of  the 
portion  of  the  loan  participated  In  bv  each 
Institution  shall  be  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
among  s\ich  l'-stlt>itlons  and  authorized  bv 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  except  that 
for  purposes  of  determining  borrower  ellgl- 
bllltv,  membershln  term,  amount.  loan  se- 
curity and  purchase  of  stock  or  participa- 
tion certificates  by  the  borrower,  the  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  the  loan  shall  be 
the  provisions  in  the  title  under  which  the 
Institution  that  originates  the  loan  operates 

"Str  4  19  Yot'NG  BicrNNiNC.  and  Small 
FARMrKS  AND  RANcnrns  — 

"lai  Under  policies  of  the  district  board, 
each  Federal  land  bank  association  and  pro- 
duction credit  association  shall  prepare  a 
program  for  fiirnlshlnk'  sound  and  construc- 
tive credit  and  related  services  to  voung. 
beginning,  and  small  farmers  and  ranchers 
Such  programs  .shall  a.ssure  tha'  such  credit 
and  services  are  available  in  coordination 
with  other  units  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
serving  the  territory  and  with  other  govern- 
mental and  private  sources  of  credit  Each 
program  shall  be  subiect  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  svipervlsing  bank 

"ibl  The  Federal  land  bank  and  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  for  each  dis- 
trict shall  annually  obtain  from  associations 
under  their  supervision  reports  of  activities 


under  pri:)gramB  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ia>  of  this  section  and  progress  to- 
ward program  objectives  On  the  basU  of 
such  reports  the  banks  shall  provide  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  a  Joint  annual 
report  summarizing  the  operations  and 
achievements  in  their  district  under  such 
t  rograms   ' 

Sir  4  20  TianiNATioN  or  PioviaioNs  — 
Ihe  provisions  of  i  1  )  section  3  3  authorlrlng 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  to 
lend  to  or  discount  paper  for  other  financial 
Institutions,  and  i2i  section  3  7(b)  authorlr- 
lng the  financing  of  certain  domestic  or  for- 
eign entitles  in  connection  with  the  import 
or  eiport  activities  of  cooperatives  which 
are  borrowers  from  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, shall  expire  ■  n  September  30  1990  un- 
less extended  by  .Act  of  Congress  prior  to 
that  date  Any  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  the  authority  of  either  pro- 
vlsluii  prior  to  Its  expiration  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  notwithstanding  such 
expiration    ' 

Si-  404  Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  new   parts  D  and  E  as  follows 

"Pa«T    D       SlkVICe    OkOANIZATIONS 

■  Stc  4  25  EsTABLisHMCNr — Any  bank  of 
the  Farm  Credit  S.vstem.  or  two  or  more  of 
such  banks  acting  together,  may  organize  a 
corporation  or  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  (unctions  and  services  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  organizing  bank  or  banks 
that  the  bank  or  banks  may  perform  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  Pruiidfd  I  hat  a  corpora- 
tion so  organized  shall  have  no  authority 
either  to  extend  credit  .ir  proMdc  insurance 
services  for  borrowers  from  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem Institutions,  nor  shall  It  have  any 
greater  authority  with  respect  to  functions 
and  services  than  the  organizing  bank  or 
banks  posses.s  under  this  Act  The  organizing 
bank  or  banks  shall  apply  for  a  Federal 
charter  for  the  corporation  by  forwarding  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration a  statement  of  the  need  for  the  cor- 
poration and  proposed  articles  specifying  In 
general  terms  the  objectives  for  which  the 
corporation  Is  formed  the  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  It  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
and  services  and  the  territory  It  Is  to  serve 
The  Governor  for  good  cause  mav  deny  the 
charter  applied  for  Upon  the  approval  of 
articles  by  the  Governor  and  the  Issuance 
of  a  charter  the  corporation  shall  become 
as  of  such  date  a  federally  chartered  body 
corporate  and  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States 

"Sec  4  26  Powers  or  the  Oovchnor  — The 
Governor  shall  have  power  under  rtiles  and 
regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Governor  or  by 
prescribing  In  the  terms  of  the  charter  or 
by  approval  of  tt'e  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  any  corpo- 
ration chartered  under  this  part  and  the  ter- 
ritory within  which  Its  operations  may  be 
carried  on  and  to  direct  at  anv  time  such 
changes  In  Its  charter  as  he  finds  necessnrv 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  The  pf)wers  of  the  Governor  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  rif  anv  corporation 
chartered  under  this  part  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  approval  of — 

"( 1 1  corporate  title. 

"(3>  general  corporate  powers 

"(3)  eligibility  for  memhe'shlp  on  nnd 
the  powers  composition  selection  terms. 
and  compensation  of  the  board  of  directors, 

"(41  classes  Issuance  value,  and  retire- 
ment of  stock; 

'i5»    sources  of  operatlne   funds; 

"i6)  dissolution,  liquidation  and  distri- 
bution of  assets  on  llouldaflon    nnd 

"i7i  application  and  distribution  of 
earnings 

"Sec  4  27  StTPCRVisioN  and  Exsmina- 
TioN  The  corporations  organized  under 
•his  part  shall  be  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same    supervision    and    examination    by    the 


Farm  Credit  Administration  as  are  the  orga- 
nizing  bank   or   b-xnks   under   this   Act 

"Sic  4  28  State  Laws  —State  and  other 
laws  shall  apply  to  corporations  organi7*<w 
pursuant  to  this  part  to  the  same  extent 
.such  laws  would  apply  to  the  organizing 
bankis)  engaged  m  the  same  activity  m  the 
same  'urlsdlctlon  Prot  tded  hourirr  Thaw 
to  the  extent  that  sections  121  2  8  anj 
3  11  of  'his  Art  mav  exempt  bank.s  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  from  taxation  sucn 
exemptions,  other  than  with  respect  to  fran- 
rhise  taxes,  shall  not  extend  to  corporallonj 
organized  pursuant  to  this  part 

Part  E-   Sale  or  Insl-ranci 

Sec  4  29  Lines  or  Insvrance  —  i  ai  TT.t 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admmlstrs- 
tloii  governing  financially  related  services 
•hat  the  banks  and  associations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  may  provide  under  sections 
111  1  15  25  and  2  1i5  of  this  Act  may 
authorize  the  sale  to  any  member  of  any 
such  bank  or  association  on  an  optional 
basis,  of  credit  or  term  life  and  credit  dis- 
ability insurance  appropriate  to  protect  the 
loan  commitment  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disability  of  the  debtors  and  other  insurance 
necessary  to  protect  the  members  farm  or 
aquatic  unit,  but  limited  to  hall  and  mul- 
tiple-peril crop  insurance,  title  Insurance 
and  insurance  to  protect  the  facilities  and 
equipment    of    aquatic    borrowers 

lb)    Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  — 

"il)  In  any  case  In  which  Insurance  Is 
required  as  a  condition  for  a  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  from  a  bank  or  associa- 
tion notice  be  given  thst  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  the  insurance  from  the  bank 
or  association  and  that  the  borrower  ha.s  the 
option  of  obtaining  the  Insurance  elsewhere 

"i2)  such  Insurance  services  may  be 
offered   only   If — 

"ID  the  bank  or  association  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  render  Insur.ince  service  under 
the  Act  In  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

"Ill)  there  exists  the  probability  that  any 
Insurance  program  under  this  Act  will  gen- 
erate sufficient  revenue  to  cover  all  costs: 
and 

"I III!  rendering  Insurance  service  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  bank's  or  as- 
s^KTlation  s  credit  or  other  operations    and 

"i3)  no  bank  or  as,soclatlon  shall  directly 
or  Indirectly  discriminate  In  any  manner 
against  any  agent  broker,  or  Insurer  that  is 
not  affiliated  with  such  bank  or  a.ssoclatlon. 
or  against  any  party  w  ho  purchaser  Insurance 
through  any  such  nonaffiliated  insurance 
agent,  broker   or  Insurer 

"ic)  Notwithstanding  anv  provision  of  this 
section  to  the  contrary  any  bank  or  associa- 
tion that  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980  is 
offering  Insurance  coverages  not  authorized 
by  this  section  may  continue  to  sell  such  cov- 
erages for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
vear  from  si'ch  date  of  enactment  and  may 
continue  to  service  such  cox^*rages  until  their 
expiration  " 

TITLE    V- D'STRICT    AND    FARM    CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION 

Sec  501  Section  5  0  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  before 
the  perlol  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  followlnff  "and  one  of  whl'-h  districts 
mav  if  authorized  bv  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  Include  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States  Prot  ided  That  the  txten- 
slon  of  credit  and  other  services  atithorlzed 
bv  this  Act  In  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vmdertaken  only  if 
determined  to  be  feasible  under  regulations 
of  the  F*rm  Credit  A(<mlnIstratIon" 

=  EC  502  Section  5  2  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  bv — 

il)  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  "three"  and  Inserting  In  ll«u 
thereof  "two";  and 

(2)   striking  out   In   the   first   sentence  ol 
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lubaectlon   ici    "three     and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "two" 

Stc  503  Section  5  8i  h  i  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
arst  sentence  "the  sum  ol  $100  a  day"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "compensation  at  » 
rate  equal  to  the  da;ly  equivalent  of  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  OS- 18  under  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code" 

Sic  504  Section  5  10  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows 
•pursuant  to  a  policy  statement  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  con- 
sult on  a  regular  basis  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  connection  with  the  exercise 
by  the  System  and  the  Governor  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  under  section  4  2  of  this  Act, 
and  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  In  connection  with  the 
effect  of  System  lending  activities  on  nation- 
al monetary  policy 

Sic  505  Section  5  15  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows;  "The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  dispose  of 
property  so  acquired  and  any  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  disposition  of  such  property 
shall  tw  deposited  In  the  special  fund  pro- 
vided fur  in  section  5  16(b)  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  In 
the  8am<>  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
OS  the  funds  collected  under  section  5  IBiai 
of  this  Act  " 

Sec  506  Section  6  17  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause  i5)  and 
inserting  a  new  sentence  immediately  there- 
after; 

"(5)  To  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
interest  in  property  leased  or  acquired  under 
the  foregoing  If  authorized  by  the  Board, 
In  actions  undertaken  by  the  banks  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  act  as 
agent  for  the  banks  ". 

Sec  507  Section  ,^  18  of  the  P*rm  Credit 
Art  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i3i  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  annual  reports  shall  Include  a  summary 
and  analysis  of  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  under  section  4  19(b)  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  programs  for  serving  young,  begln- 
r.lng.  and  small   farmers  and  ranchers  " 

Sec  508  Section  5  18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Art  of  1971  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  the  section  designation 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections  (bi   and  (c)  : 

"(bill)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  pub- 
lishing any  proposed  regulation  m  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  r- 
the  Senate  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
■hall  al.so  transmit  to  such  committees  a 
copy  of  any  final  regulation  prior  to  Its  p\ib- 
llcatlon  In  the  Federal  Regls'er  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion no  final  regtilatlon  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  become  effective  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  davs  after 
It  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register  dur- 
ing which  either  or  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress are  In  session 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  emergency,  a  final 
regulation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
may  become  effective  without  regard  to  the 
lost  sentence  of  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
notifies  In  writing  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
»nd  Forestry  of  the  Senate  settlne  forth  the 
reasons  why  It  Is  necessary  to  make  the  regu- 


lation effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-day  period. 

"(Oil)  If  there  are  any  unresolved  dif- 
ferences between  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  whether  any 
regulation  Implementing  section  3  7ib)  of 
this  Act  or  the  other  provisions  of  title  III 
relating  to  the  authority  under  section  3  7 
lb)  conforms  to  national  banking  policies 
objectives,  and  limitations,  simultaneously 
with  promulgation  of  any  such  regulation 
under  this  Act,  and  simultaneously  with 
promulgation  of  any  regulation  Implement- 
ing section  2.3  of  this  Act.  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  transmit  a  copy  there- 
of to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  i2i  the  regu- 
lation shall  not  become  effective  If.  within 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  of  promulgation 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  Is  as  follows;  'That  Congress 
disapproves  the  regulation  promulgated  b; 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  dealing  with 
t.'-.e    matter    of  .    which    regulation 

was  transmitted   to  Congress  on 
the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled, 

"If  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  se.ssion  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  a  regulation,  no  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress  has  re- 
ported or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideratlor.  ot  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  regulation,  and  neither  House 
.'las  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  regulation 
may  go  Into  effect  immediately  If,  within 
such  sixty  calendar  days,  such  a  committee 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther ccmslderatlon  of  such  a  resolution,  or 
either  House  has  adopted  such  a  resolution 
the  regulaticn  may  go  Into  effect  not  sooner 
than  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  its  promulgation 
unless  disapproved  as  provided  in  paragraph 
il). 

"i3i  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  il) 
and   i2)   of  this  subsection — 

"II)  continuity  of  se&slon  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die.  and 

"(11)  the  c^ays  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
are  excluded  in  the  compu'iAtlon  of  sixty  and 
ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
cf  Congress 

"i4)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  cf  such 
regulation  " 

Sec  509  Title  V  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof; 

"Sec.  5  30  General  Accounting  Ornct 
AvDrr     Report  to  Congress  — 

"lai  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct an  evaluation  of  the  proerams  and 
activities  authorized  under  the  1980  amend- 
ments to  this  Act  and  shall  make  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31.  1982  and  a  final  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1984 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  Include  In 
such  evaluation  the  effe?t  that  this  Act  as 
amended,  will  have  on  agricultural  credit 
services  provided  by  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
Federal  agencies,  and  other  entitles  The 
Comptroller  General  may  make  such  interim 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  programs  and 
activities  under  these  amendments  as  the 
Comptroller  General  deems  necessary  or  as 
requested   by   Members  of  Congress 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  prxi- 
gram  evaluations  reoulred  In  subsection  la) 
of  this  section,  the  Comptroller  General  or 
his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  all 
books,   documents,  papers,  records,  or  other 


recorded  Information  within  the  possession 
or  control  of  the  Federal  land  bahks  and 
Federal  land  bank  associations  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks  and  production 
credit  associations  and  banks  for  coopera- 
tives " 

Sec  S:o  Paragraph  '  1 )  of  section  ;i41b  of 
title  12  of  the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"ill  shall  maintain  Its  principal  office 
within  the  Washington  D  C -Maryland-Vir- 
ginia standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
and  such  other  olTices  m  the  United  States 
as  m  Its  judgment  are  necessary". 

Sec  511  Section  3  of  the  Swme  Health 
Protection  Act  Public  Law  96  468  approved 
October   :7    1980  i    is  amended   by — 

I  :    striking   "and     at   the   end   of   clause 

!2l 

i2)  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  i3)  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  and": 
and 

1 3)  Inserting  a  new  clause  (4)  reading  as 
follows; 

"1 4)  the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  American  Samoa  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  " 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  orijered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  end  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7548  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEA\T; 


Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  withjn  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington'' 

There  was  r.c  objection 


EDDIE  PATTEN 


The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  '  Mr,  Rodino  •  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi:  remarks. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  address  my  colleagues 
by  special  order  of  the  House  to  honor 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
t!eman  from  New  Jersey.  Etdie  PAXTrN 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress. 

For  the  past  18  ye&rs  Eddie  Patten 
ha--,  filled  this  institution  with  his 
warmth,  his  humor,  his  compassion,  and 
his  profund  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
As  a  friend.  I  have  appreciated  EoDre's 
counsel  m  translating  the  concerns  of 
Americans  into  legislative  action  During 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  in 
Washington  he  has  always  remained 
close  to  his  roots  in  central  New  Jersey, 
and  in  so  doing  has  earned  the  respect. 
support  and  love  and  affection  of  his 
constituents, 

Eddie  Patten  is  not  one  to  boast  about 
his  accomplishments,  but  there  is  much 
which  has  d'stinguished  his  career  in 
this  House.  He  has  served  as  a  valued 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  and  Sub- 
committee on  Trca-sury  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice Ed  has  been  a  slronR  voice  for  the 
powerlesji  and  the  'lelpless  Eddie  Patten 
has  worked  diliKently  to  imurove  the 
quality  of  lile  for  the  mentally  ill.  the 
handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  el- 
derly and  other  needy  members  o(  so- 
ciety. 

His  labor  of  love  has  been  successful 
EDO II  s  efforts  to  support  medical  re- 
search ui  the  field  of  diabetes,  epilepsy. 
Huntington's  disease,  and  brittle  bone 
disease,  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
and  for  alcohol  abuse  research  and  treat- 
ment will  conUnue  to  benefit  Americans 
long  into  the  future 

While  Eddie  has  used  his  voice  In  Con- 
gress to  benefit  needy  Americans  from 
all  over  this  vast  Nation  he  has  never 
forgotten  the  citizens  of  his  15th  Di.stnci 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  For  example, 
his  fight  to  clean  up  the  Raritan  Kucr 
has  led  to  one  of  the  mo.st  miruc  ulou.s 
ecological  recoveries  in  our  State 

He  also  initiated  the  rcstuiation  of  El- 
lis Island,  where  millions  of  our  ances- 
tors first  landed  in  thus  new  world  Eddie 
Patten  had  an  idea  to  open  F'Jli.s  Ishuu! 
to  the  public  so  that  our  children  can 
learn  about  their  heritaKP— the  hi.stnry 
of  the  .American  iminiKrant  He  Kot  the 
ball  roUiiiK  for  f'ongrcs.s  and  the  National 
Park  Service  to  make  this  idea  a  realitv, 
and  now  there  are  tours  of  Ellis  Island 
His  service  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
dates  back  to  his  tenure  as  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Perth  Ambov  from  1934  to  1940 
as  Middlesex  Count v  clerk  from  1940  to 
1954  and  a.s  secretary  of  state  under 
Gov  Robert  Mcyner  from  1954  to  196L' 
Of  all  Eddie  PattinS  contributions  to 
this  Nation,  perhaps  the  most  lastiiiK  will 
be  his  support  for  education  A  former 
schoolteacher.  Eddie  Patten  has  never 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  learnmK'  or  his 
belief  that  everv  American  Is  entitled  to 
equal  educational  opportunity 

As  a  member  of  the  Approoriatlons 
Committee  Eddie  has  successfully  led 
the  fight  for  Federal  help  to  vocational 
and  adult  education  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  received  a  better  start  m 
life  or  who  have  Kone  bark  to  school-. 
that-  with  Oovernment  help  are  better 
equipped  have  Eddie  Patten  to  thank 
I  can  say  quite  confldentlv.  that  with- 
out Congressman  Patten  the  Muldlesex 
Countv  ColleKe  in  New  Jersev— which  of- 
fers quality  education  to  thousands  of 
students  each  year  -would  not  have 
come  Into  existence 

Without  ConRre.ssman  Patten  Rut- 
gers, the  State  Unlversitv  would  not  be 
as  vibrant  or  diverse  a  learning  Institu- 
tion as  It  Is  today 

And  without  Congressman  Patten 
Princeton  University's  special  physics 
laboratory  which  Is  pioneering'  research 
In  atomic  fusion  would  still  be  onlv  an 
Idea  on  the  universltvs  drawing  table 

Eddie  Patten's  belief  in  education  as 
the  key  to  the  future  hius  benefitted  many 
•nstltutlons,  and  on  a  more  personal 
level,  has  provided  the  means  for  indi- 
viduals to  improve  their  lives 

The  concern  and  commitment  he  has 


shown  toward  people  will  be  long  re- 
membereil  in  this  Hou^e  I  know  that  all 
af  Eddie  s  friends  and  colleaRue.s  will  join 
me  in  e<-hoing  a  debt  of  Kratitude  for  hi-- 
service  to  his  country 

Euuie,  we  salute  you  for  your  distin- 
gui.shed  and  honorable  service  We  will 
mi.s.s  you  greatly 

We  send  >ou  and  your  lovely  wife  and 
helpmate  Ann.  our  best  wishes  for  much 
happiness  in  the  future 
1]    1850 
Mr   O  NEILL    Mr    Speaker    would  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
Kuished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  ONEILI.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Ls  with 
sincerely  strong  per.-onal  and  emotional 
feeliiiKs  that  I  rise  to  join  Chairman 
PiTCR  KoDiNo  to  honor  one  of  the  in'>,st 
talented,  dedicatetl  and  able  leKislaUjrs  of 
the  inist  geiieration.  ami  one  of  the 
warmest,  most  aimable  and  persi>nable 
individuals  I  know,  Eddie  Pattkn,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement 

Eddie,  I  am  proud  to  ha\e  served  with 
you  m  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  past  18  years  I  can  truthfully  sav 
that  no  one  can  have  a  finer  or  more 
loyal  friend  tlian  you,  Ed  Patten  and  I 
am  honored  and  privileged  to  consider 
you  one  of  my  best  and  closest  friends 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  political 
supiKirt  personal  loyalty,  and  legislative 
encouragtinent  you  have  always  gi\en 
me  over  the  years  Ed,  the  manv  launh.s 
and  anecdotes  Uiat  we  have  vhare<i  the 
Kood  times  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
beautiful  moments  of  political  triumph, 
the  agon;7ing  periods  of  leKislatue  de- 
feat-all of  these  prec-ious  memories  are 
part  of  an  enduring  friendship  that  was 
built  on  mutual  trust  and  confidence, 
profound  respect  and  admiration,  and  a 
common  bond  of  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  decency,  honor  and 
justice  for  all  Americans 

Ed,  you  have  served  the  15th  District 
and  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  with 
[x>lili'al  compa-sslon  and  .sensitivity  to 
the  urgent  and  e.ssential  needs  of  your 
constituents  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  determines 
the  Federal  funding  for  tne  labor  educa- 
tion, health,  and  sixial  welfare  programs 
of  the  Nation  you  have  hceu  the  cham- 
pion of  the  working  person  the  youni; 
student,  and  the  golden  axer  Time  and 
time  again  you  have  been  unafraid  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  your  beliefs 
and  principles  and  for  the  courage  of 
vour  convictions 

No  Member  of  the  House  Is  more  dedi- 
cated than  En  Patten  to  the  development 
of  the  greate.st  resource  we  have  as  a 
nation  the  education  of  our  young  i)eo- 
ple  No  Member  of  the  House  has  been 
a  stronger  or  a  more  forceful  advocate 
of  higher  education  than  Ed  Patten 
Eddie  Pattens  commitment  to  Federal 
support  for  student  grants  and  loans 
and  to  Federal  support  for  university  re- 
search and  tralninK  activities  have  given 
to  countless  .Americans  from  all  walk.s^f 
life  and  all  ages  the  .splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  their  full  potential 


Ed.  you  have  brought  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  House  C'hamtx-r  a  stronj;  sense 
of  persona!  conviction,  integrity,  and 
high  moral  character  and  \our  deht;hlful 
seiise  of  humor  has  heli>ed  to  ease  the 
tension  of  main  emotionally  charged 
and  hiKhl.s   volatile  Hou.se  floor  se.s.sions 

As  Speaker  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  gratelul  heart  for  your  support 
and  contribution  to  the  succe.vses  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  over  the 
last  decade  I  will  ini.ss  your  advice, 
counsel,  and  as.sistance  in  the  97th  Con- 
press  You  know,  Eddie,  mv  dcKir  is  al- 
ways open  to  you  In  my  opinion  a  more 
de<ent,  honorable  and  benevolent  human 
being  than  you,  Eddie  Patti.n.  s  iiuily 
does  not  exist  Millie  Joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  for  you  and  your  beautiful 
\\\(e  and  devoted  partner.  Ann,  m  all 
vour  future  endeavors 

Mr  M(  CLORY  Mr  Si^eaker  v.\U  the 
Kcntleman  yiekP 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  Irom  Illinois 

Mr  M(ClORY  Mi  t3iH>aker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
very  proud  to  join  in  thi.s  salute  to  Fddif 
Patten  I  have  gained  n  great  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  for  Ed  Patten 
and  his  wife.  Ann.  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  here  He  is  a  ^;reat  patriot  He 
IS  strong  on  our  national  seturily  inter- 
est I  have  had  nothing  except  satisfying 
experiences  and  relationship--  with  Ed 
Pmten 

Wo  had  an  opportunity  on  several  oc- 
casions to  partK  ipate  jointly  in  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  where  he  was  a  ma'-t  valuable 
member,  bringing  his  expertise  in  the 
field  of  our  national  security  and  <on- 
tributmg  substantially  to  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  m  the  discu.ssions  which  took 
place  ut  these  great  international  meet- 
ings 

In  tho.se  exi>eriences  particularly.  I 
came  to  know  Ed  Patten  very  well.  I 
feel  'o  gam  an  understanding  of  him.  to 
be  delighted  by  his  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  by  his  delightful  personality,  and 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  both  Ed  Patten 
and  his  wife.  Ann 

My  Wife,  Dons,  I  know,  would  want  to 
Join  in  this  expression  of  afTeclion  and 
respect  and  good  health  and  happiness  to 
FlD  and  Ann  Patten 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield' 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr    HfCHtsi 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  and  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  to  say  just 
how  much  I  Will  mi.ss  Congressman 
Patten's  presence  when  the  97th  Con- 
gress convenes 

It  has  been  my  privilepe  to  serve  In 
the  same  congressional  delegation  with 
Eddie  Patten  for  6  \ears  When  I  was  a 
freshman  Congressman  bark  m  1974. 
Congressman  Patten  went  out  of  his 
w  ay  to  show  me  the  roix-s  He  w  as  always 
forthcoming  with  advice  and  encourage- 
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ment    which    he    imparled    in    a    style 
uniquely  his 

Eddie  Patten  is  well  known  for  his 
quick  humor  and  big  heart  Eddie  al- 
ways had  time  for  the  little  guy  and 
working  people  and  coiLsistently  advo- 
cated their  cause  throughout  his  long 
and  disluiguished  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Many  of  the  social  programs  of  the 
last  two  decades  that  aid  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  and  protect  the  working  man 
can  l)e  attributed  to  Eddie  Eddie  never 
did  what  wiis  fashionable,  he  did  what 
was  right  He's  an  old  fashioned  man 
who  holds  his  values  dear  He  came  out 
four  square  either  in  favor  or  oppased 
to  a  proposition,  there  was  no  wavering 
With  Eddie  once  he  made  up  his  mind 

Just  as  you  knew  where  Eddie  stood 
on  an  issue,  you  knew  where  you  stood 
with  Eddie  personally  His  reputation  for 
being  a  loyal  friend  and  staunch  nlly 
cannot  be  disputed  He  was  one  of  these 
rare  individuals  who  had  both  natural 
grace  and  imi>eccablc  timing  He  knew 
when  to  offer  encouragement  and  when 
to  apply  pre,ssure  He  could  put  the  most 
nervous  constituent  or  witness  at  ease 
and  he  could  disarm  the  hostile  with  a 
quick  flash  of  his  legendary  wit 

Eddie,  you  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
for  the  coii-stiluents  of  New  Jersey's  15th 
Congressional  District  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  I  wish  you  and  Mrs 
Patten  all  the  best  but  I  am  really  going 
to  mi,ss  you  come  January 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
iienilcman  \ield'' 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  Rep- 
resentative Edv-ard  Patten  of  New 
Jerseys  15th  Congressional  District,  has 
given  unstintmgly  of  hlm,self  over  five 
Qe<ades  of  public  service,  and  today  I 
joint  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  conscientious  leader  on  the  eve  of 
hi.s  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  Ed  and  I  have  bccii  on  opposite 
Sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  long  admired 
and  respected  the  joy  and  cnthusla.sm  he 
has  shown  for  his  profe.sslon.  His  life 
and  his  record  are  marked  with  one 
achievement  after  another  as  he  has 
ably  and  eJTectively  represented  his  con- 
stituents. 

Bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N  J,,  and  edu- 
cated at  Rutgers  University,  he  has 
served  as  a  school  teacher  and  ofBce- 
holder:  as  a  lawyer  and  lawmaker.  His 
introduction  to  political  office  came  in 
1934  With  his  election  as  mayor  of  Perth 
Amboy  u  post  he  was  to  hold  until  1940 
when  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  Middle- 
sex County  Sub-sequently  he  was  named 
secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1962,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  88th  Congress. 

During  his  18  years  of  congressional 
service,  he  has  loyally  championed  and 
creatively  contributed  to  legislation  sig- 
nificantly advancing  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  As  the  lone  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  on  the  House  Appro- 
pn»Mons  Committee  he  lent  his  consid- 
erable influence  in  1975  to  securing  funds 


to  continue  operations  at  Fort  Dix,  a 
Federal  installation  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  New  Jersey, 

On  a  much  broader  scale,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  legi.s- 
lation  advancing  tiie  cause  of  education, 
and  aiding  our  veterans,  businessmen 
and  the  working  force  of  this  Nation 
There  is  no  denying  that  his  service  to 
the  Congrcs.s,  his  constituents,  and  to  his 
nation  has  been  substantial 

In  politics  he  found  scope  for  unfet- 
tered expression  of  a  prodigious  talent  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  with  massive  gusto, 
boisterous  optimism  and  boundless  wit 
and  humor 

We  can  say  tliat  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  creatively  luid  construc- 
tively to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and 
we  can  say  that  he  wa.s  equal  to  the  task 

He  is  a  cherished  friend  whase  liappy 
(  ountennnce  will  be  missed  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  on  his  departure,  I  express  my 
^"•al;tudc  for  tlie  noble  service  lie  has 
rendered  to  Ir.s  constituent.^,  but  most  of 
all  for  tlie  friendship  of  Ed  and  his  won- 
derful Wife,  Ann. 

Mr  MAGUIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
(.;cnlicnuin  yield'.' 

Mr  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  MAGUIRE  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished dean  and  colleague  and  distin- 
guished cliairm:in  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  yielding. 

When  I  fir.st  came  to  the  Congre.ss  6 
years  ago,  Eddie  Patten  did  his  best  to 
set  me  straight  I  am  not  sure  how  well 
he  succeeded,  but  he  tried  Eddie  Patten 
has  been  that  way  for  every  new  Meniber 
who  has  ever  come  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  many  others  as  well. 

My  colleagues  have  already  discussed 
his  distinguished  and  long  record  of  pub- 
lic service,  former  secretary  of  state  of 
New  Jersey,  advisor  to  governors  and  of 
course,  our  representative  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  many, 
many  years  He  served  his  Slate  and  his 
(iislrict  and  his  country  a.s  best  he  could 

He  IS  a  man  of  humor,  loo.  as  we  all 
well  know  I  have  been  at  many  a  meet- 
ng  of  Die  New  Jersey  delegation  early  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening  when 
Eddie  had  us  all,  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  well 
know,  rolling  in  the  aisle 
::  1900 

He  ha.<:  a  kind  of  ironic  perspective.  It 
would  be  good  if  more  of  us  shared  it 
more  ol  the  time 

I  never  did  get  one  of  his  famous  ties. 
I  hope  Eddie  will  arrange  for  me  to  gel 
one  of  lho.se. 

He  also  knows— and  th\s  is  a  very 
gra'-eful  thing  really,  is  it  not— when  you 
to  step  down.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  do 
not  know  that  as  well  as  he  does  and 
some  of  us  have  to  do  it  involuntarily  as 
is.  of  course,  a  case  for  the  Representa- 
tive o:  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  this  year 

Eddik.  my  hat  is  ofT  to  you  for  your 
service,  your  humor  and  humanity  and 
I  wanted  to  join  in  this  special  order  to- 
night 

Mr,  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman   from   New   Jersey    (Mr. 

GUARINI  I 

Mr  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Peter  Rodino.  I  rise  lo  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  very  di:itinguished  American 
and  a  dear  friend,  the  Representative 
from  the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey. 
I  d  ard  J  Patten  As  freshman  Con- 
gresMiian.  I  have  been  very  proud  to 
serve  with  you  I  think  you  have  made 
my  first  2  years  in  Congress  much 
richer  !oi   your  presence 

You  will  be  retiring  after  18  illustri- 
ous vears  I  think  there  is  not  a  man 
here  \\ho  would  not  say  you  have  an  un- 
forgettable charm  and  a  very  quick  wit 

For  all  that  have  been  here  whether 
It  be  the  press,  your  colleagues  jublic 
interer-t  groups,  you  have  indeed  made  a 
very  indelible  mark.  You  have  been  very 
dilii;eni.  You  have  worked  for  your  con- 
stituents and  you  have  been  a  champion 
of  the  working  man  Vou  have  been  a 
slauncli  advocate  of  legislation  for  vari- 
ous diverse  and  deserving  segments  of 
our  society,  particularly  with  regard  to 
veterans,  consumers  rights,  and  senior 
citizens  who  are  now,  I  assume,  very 
dear  to  your  heart 

It  goes  without  saying  that  what  you 
have  done  here  has  been  indelibly  etched 
m  the  minds  of  all  of  us  in  the  annals  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Your 
style,  your  humor  are  already  a  legend 
m  your  t  me  and  you  have  had  count- 
less meetings,  you  have  had  many  con- 
gressional sessions,  many  private  galher- 
injis  Your  agenda  has  been  very  full 
these  la.st  18  years  but  I  think  that  all 
of  us  agree  that  your  exuberance,  your 
effervescence  and  your  down  home  phi- 
losophy and  commonsense  have  cerlain- 
Iv  made  our  Nation  a  greater  Nation  We 
will  certainly  miss  you  I  would  dub  you 
as  Perth  Amboy 's  answer  to  Will  Rogers 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  colorful  people 
who  have  ever  graced  our  Chamber  here 
We  want  you  and  your  lovely  wife  Ann, 
to  have  the  very  best  in  life,  health  and 
happiness  and  I  think  that  you  have 
served  so  well  here  in  Congre.ss  that  what 
has  happened  here  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  and  contentment  of 
other  things  you  will  do  in  your  retire- 
ment. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  of  your  record 
as  mayor  and  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Jersey  I  have  not  heard  that  before 
You  have  18  years  in  the  House  You 
have  served  m  every  level  of  Government, 
your  local  government,  your  State  and 
your  Nation  I  think  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  that  your  life  has  touched 
ours.  In  a  true  sense  you  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
gettable characters  and  personalities 
and  most  loved  people  of  this  House  I 
wish  you  well  and  we  all,  our  colleagues. 
Wish  you  and  Ann  many  good  years 
ahead   Good  luck  and  God  bless  you, 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr,  Howard  ' , 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yie'ding, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  first  met  our  colleague, 
Ed  Patten,  many  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Dems    Ed  Patten 
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was  the  revered  iind  distinguished  Con- 
Kressman  rroni  the  iidjoiiuiik;  <h-strirt  in 
Middlesex  County  ThrouKli  tiu-  .\ear.s  I 
have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  or  look- 
InK  at  Ei>  Pattkn  watihinn  Ed  Patten 
llsleiniiK  to  Fd  Pattkn  and  I  Hunk  with 
his  retirement  from  this  t)ody  that  it  will 
not  only  be  a  loss  lo  his  dislnc-t.  a  great 
10S.S  to  the  Congress,  but  it  will  be  a  loss 
to  our  Nation  oe'-uusc  with  retirement  of 
Ed  Patten,  this  body  is  losing  what  I  feel 
Ls  one  of  the  la.st  true  populist-s  in  publU" 
hfe 

Ed  Patten  has  always  as  his  main  con- 
cern the  people  bark  home  He  was  the 
one  who  would  be  comerned  with  the 
basic  problems  that  pe<n)le  have  The 
man  with  the  lunch  bucket  Tlie  family 
concernetl  about  having  enough  money 
to  provide  food  clothmg  and  shelter  for 
the  family  It  may  be  because  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  with  the  depre.sslon 
years  that  so  manv  of  us  went  through 
But  Ed  Patten  could  take  comprehensive 
national  legislation  and  immediately 
break  it  down  lus  to  how  the  Federal 
Government  m  any  piece  of  legislation 
could  involve  itself  with  solving  the 
problems  of  the  average  man  I  know 
that  many  of  us  In  this  body  tend  to  be 
nationalists  or  internationalists  when 
we  serve  here  and  I  think  what  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  is  the  ima«e  of  an  En 
Patten  the  philasophy  of  an  Eo  Pattin 
that  we  are  here  really  to  do  what  a 
society  and  a  government  ought  to  do  In 
responding  to  the  needs  uf  the  people 
Ed  Patten  is  not  only  a  great  Congress- 
man, Ed  Patten  was  truly  a  representa- 
tive He  was  truly  representative  of  the 
people  back  home  constantly  raising  his 
voice  for  their  needs  I  would  like  to  see 
us  return  in  greater  numbers  to  a  Con- 
gress of  populists 

Ed  Patten,  our  warm,  hig-hearled 
Congressman  from  Perth  Amboy.  N.J  . 
never  lost  touch  with  his  constituency 
He  provided  a  clear  and  steady  voice  for 
the  people  of  the  15th  District  He  was 
home  every  weekend,  going  to  weddings 
and  funerals,  helping  his  constituents 
with  problems  big  and  small,  and  always 
talking  their  language  and  renecting 
their  views 

If  there  was  ever  a  criticism  of  Ed  Pat- 
ten It  was  that  he  was  'too  nice  "  He 
would  work  long  hours  into  the  night 
helping  a  familv  on  a  tough  problem 
w  hen  perhaps  he  should  have  been  home 
resting  up  for  the  next  busy  day  I  hasten 
to  say  he  probably  knows  more  of  his 
constituents  on  a  first  name  basis  than 
any  Member  of  Congress 

A  testament  to  En  Pattens  record  of 
public  .service  is  not  complete  without 
a  word  about  his  wife.  Ann  who  with 
great  loyalty  and  ability  has  worked 
side  by  side  with  Ed  during  his  18  years 
In  office  But  rather  than  duplicate  the 
words  of  others  about  the  Pattens  very 
special  relationship  with  other  Members 
and  Ens  major  accomplishments,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  bv  reading  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  come  from  the  pens 
of  Ed  Patten's  own  constituents. 

A  gentleman  from  Carteret  writes  to 
Ed  Patten 

I  h»ve  gone  on   record   in   the  pMt    u   »n 


old  Repuhllcsn  who  hks  said  that  a.'i  far  aa 
I'm  concerned  you  ve  done  cine  helluva  Job 
for  your  district  and  heen  a  wonderriil  friend 
to  me  pers<niai;y  Your  presence  In  Wa.sh^ng- 
t'>n   1*111  be  deeply  mlvied  hy  all  of  vis 

A  senior  citizen  writes 

■^'iiur  a.s.^lst»i; ;e  to  older  people  will  never 
be  forRotten  I  iin\y  hope  your  retirement 
will  not  keep  yi>ii  from  continuing  the  tre- 
mendous servire  vi>u  have  given  to  your  com- 
munity, stair  and  country 

A  woman  from  Metuchen,  N.J  .  whose 
sons  interned  with  Eo  Patten  writes 

Both  my  sons  were  Imbued  with  a  sense 
of  respect  for  the  office  you  honor  In  a  time 
of  doubt  and  cynicism  I  am  thinkful  that 
thev  had  the  opportunity  to  have  develf^ped 
such  positive  feellnps  about  the  workings  of 
our  Rovernment 

And  finally,  a  Middlesex  County 
gentleman  writes 

There  is  also  a  touch  of  sadness  now  pres- 
ent Sadness  that  the  people  of  the  I5th  Dis- 
trict win  no  longer  have  your  services 
Sadness  that  our  country  will  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  one  who  always  pUced  Its  interest  far 
above  his  own 

The  true  test  of  a  natural  [>oIiflrian 
does  not,  take  place  during  a  term  of 
service  or  even  In  a  campaign  Rather,  It 
IS  reflected  In  his  behavior  after  he 
leaves  office  That  is  because  a  natural 
politician  truly  loves  people  and  enjoys 
interacting  with  them  And  that  Ls  why. 
if  you  see  Ed  Patten  walking  down  the 
-treet-s  of  Perth  Amboy  next  year,  you 
will  see  the  same  En  Patten  stop-  ing  to 
chat,  shake  hands  and  offer  svmpathv 
and  congratulations  m  the  identical 
warm  and  sincere  manner  that  has 
ahva\'s  characterized  the  man 

Certainly  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  proud  of  E:i  I'attfn.  a  person  we 
sent  down  here  to  Washington  to  show- 
so  many  of  our  colleagues  what  a  true 
representative  of  the  jjeople  can  be  We 
will  miss  him,  this  Congress  will  ml.ss 
him  sjul  the  United  States  of  America 
will  not  onlv  miss  him  but  be  grateful 
for  the  service  he  has  given  to  people 
all  over  this  countrv 

Mr    RODINO    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the   gentlewoman  from   New  York    'M.s 
Ffrfaro ' 

Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Eddie  Patten  Serving 
with  Eddie  for  2  years  has  been  ;ii.  honor 
and  a  pleasure  His  presence  In  the  House 
has  added  to  the  (juality  of  national  leg- 
islation, and  to  the  quality  of  morale  ;n 
this  bcKly  I  know  that  no  Member  of  the 
House  will  di.sagree  when  I  say  that  Eddie 
Pattens  warmth,  wit.  and  ability  ti. 
laugh  at  everythlnK,  including  himself 
have  contributed  ,n  an  absolutely  lovely 
way  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Eddie  Patten's  wit  is  known  in  every 
office  throughout  the  Hill  Few  of  our 
colleagues  have  taught  us  as  much  about 
the  human  nature,  and  humanity  of  this 
institution  and  ILs  Members,  as  Eddie 
But.  of  course  the  name  Eddie  Patten  is 
synonymous  with  more  than  humor  and 
wit.  It  is  also  svnonvmous  with  dedi- 
cated public  service  Congre.ssman  Patten 
has  given  uf  himself  for  more  than  half 


a  century  After  7  years  as  a  public  school 
teacher,  he  became  mayor  of  Perth  Am- 
boy in  1934  He  has  continued  to  serve 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  since  that  time 
He  has  served  not  only  continuously,  but 
with  dedication  and  success  He  is  as  well 
loved  in  New  Jersey  as  he  is  in  the  Halls 
of  the  Congre.ss.  and  will  be  missed  by  all 

I  join  Chairman  Rodino.  the  Members 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  Eddie  Patten  for  his  work,  and  wish- 
ing him  conUnue<i  success  Eddie  will  be 
sorely  rm.ssed.  and,  I  am  sure,  long 
remembered, 

D  1910 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  g.id  friend  En  Patten 
u|;on  his  retirenieii  from  Congress 

Ed  and  I  came  down  from  New  Jersey 
to  Congress  together  in  1963,  and  I  have 
lound  it  a  genuine  pleasure  to  serve  and 
work  with  him  here  these  18  years  I 
know  that  I  will  miss  this  good  and 
loyal  servant  of  the  people  who  has 
contributed  such  warm  good  humor  to 
this  Chamber 

The  "Almanac  of  American  Politics" 
has  rightly  noted  that— 

Pattens    greatest    political    asset  has 

been  his  sense  of  humor;  he  Is  the  kind  of 
person  for  vihom  politics  Is  a  Joy  and  cam- 
paigning a  pleasure 

All  here  who  have  benefited  from  Ed's 
enthusiasm  will  remember  him  fondly, 
and  I  hope  that  none  of  us  will  forget 
the  example  he  has  set  of  conscientiou.sly 
watching  out  for  the  well-being  of  the 
[)eople  who  sent  him  here 

Ed  Patten  possesses  a  quality  which  is 
all  too  rare  here  in  Washington  he  has 
never  forgotten  where  he  came  from. 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  venerable 
political  career  as  mayor  of  Perth  Am- 
boy in  1934  Ed  has  maintained  the 
warm  afTecfion  for  his  constituents 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  him 
I  like  to  picture  him  walking  through 
the  familiar  neighborhoods  of  his  dis- 
trict, as  I  am  told  he  does,  with  his 
pockets  bulging  with  pennies  to  give  to 
the  little  children  who  he  meets  His 
well-eprned  reputation  for  service  to  his 
constitutenls  is  just  another  manifesta- 
tion of  this  same  caring  regard  for  his 
people 

Ed  started  out  as  a  teacher.  In  addition 
to  [iracticing  law.  and  he  ha,s  never  for- 
gotten his  early  commitment  to  edura- 
Uon  Many  of  our  friends  from  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  were  present  this 
last  June  when  Fds  alma  mater.  Rutgers, 
presented  him  it-s  special  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Award,  the  highest  honor  which 
that  fine  school  can  give.  In  recognition 
of  his  achievements  on  behalf  of  higher 
educaUon  Ed  .said  at  that  time  that  he 
would  want  to  be  known  as  the  "educa- 
tional Congressman  "  and  his  tireless  ef- 
forts on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  certainly  been  enough  to  earn  him 
that  distinction  It  is  Ed's  firm  commit- 
ment to  social  justice  which  has  moti- 
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vated  his  enthusiasm  for  education  for 
all.  which  has  opened  to  all  citizens 
prcater  opportiuilties 

Nor  has  Ed  forgotten  his  native  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  he  has  served  con- 
tinuously In  several  capacities  for  over 
50  years  His  eflective  work  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  Fort  Dlx  Is  just  one  of  his 
better  known  accomplishments  for  the 
Garden  State  His  support  for  public 
education  projects  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fusion  power  will  continue  to 
offer  solid  benefits  to  his  own  Middlesex 
County,  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  America 
for  years  to  come. 

Ed's  achievements  In  public  office  alone 
cannot  explain  the  affectionate  regard 
which  we  all  share  for  him.  I  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  reminisce  about  the 
many  anecdotes  of  Ed's  spirited  humor, 
which  we  all  treasure  1  will  just  say  that. 
Ed  we  will  miss  you  We  are  the  richer 
for  your  having  been  among  us,  in  more 
wavs  than  the  children  of  Perth  Amboy 
will  be  pennies  richer  because  of  your 
retirement  I  wish  you  and  your  dear 
wife  Anna  a  proud,  happy  and  produc- 
tive retirement 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  thank  the 
dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  for 
yielding 

I  had  no  idea  that  we  were  going  to 
be  discussing  the  political  life  of  Ed  Pat- 
ten this  evening,  but  I  wotxld  certainly 
feel  remiss  If  I  did  not  add  my  voice  to 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  truly  most 
outstanding  public  servants  that  I  have 
had  the  plea.sure  of  working  with  in 
Congress 

Ed  Patten  and  Annie  have  for  a  long 
lime  been  friends  of  the  Rostenkowskis. 
:>aveme  and  I  enjoy  their  company  all 
the  time 

But  you  know  something  peculiar 
happens  in  politics  today.  We  become  so 
committed  to  the  media,  and  we  forget 
about  the  personal  services  that  really 
made  this  country  the  great  Nation  that 
it  is  That  is  the  quality  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  that  never  left  Ed 
Patten  and  Annie  It  is  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  the  people  in  their 
district 

I  have  seen  this  happen  In  my  great 
city  of  Chicago,  where  people  in  a  com- 
munity look  to  their  public  servants  as 
a  counsellor  as  a  guide,  and  truly  as  a 
light 

I  know  that  In  my  community  people 
want  their  public  servants  to  be  con- 
cerned with  not  only  the  politics  of  leg- 
islating, but  the  politics  of  community 
service. 

I  think  Eddie  Patten  and  Annie  going 
back  to  New  Jersey  every  weekend  and 
serving  their  constituency  In  this  man- 
ner is  a  hallmark 

You  know,  It  has  long  been  said  that 
we  here  in  Washington  continuously 
read  about  each  other  We  read  It  in 
the  Post  or  the  Times  or  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  we  read  it  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  but  the  Pattens  go 
home  and  read  the  papers  at  home,  read 


the  community  papers  and  know  what  Is 
going  on   In   their  commimlty. 

Maybe  there  Is  a  lesson  taught  in  this 
election.  Maybe  we  ought  to  get  home  a 
little  bit  more  often  like  the  Pattens  do. 
and  maybe  we  ought  to  talk  to  our  con- 
stituents the  way  they  do;  and  maybe  the 
coimtry  will  be  greater  for  this. 

Eddie.  I  am  going  to  miss  you  I  know 
Laveme  Is  going  to  miss  Annie.  I  know 
that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  at  your 
knee  I  just  hope  that  you  do  not  take  a 
vanishing  pill.  I  hope  that  you  come  back 
to  Washington  as  often  as  possible  and 
enjoy  our  company  as  we  have  enjoyed 
yours. 

Good  luck  to  you,  pal. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  a  very  fine  gentleman,  a  very  good 
friend  and  possibly  not  endeavor  to  out- 
do some  of  my  colleagues  •who  have 
properly  spoken  in  superlatives,  but  may- 
be just  an  observation  of  a  person  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

You  know  on  almost  every  Issue  here 
for  the  past  20  years,  there  are  sides, 
and  many  come  down  on  one  side  of  an 
issue  and  many  on  the  other. 

I  have  pomted  out  from  time  to  time 
that  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  feeling 
among  many  Members  when  their  side 
wins  that  light  prevails  and  there  is 
reason.  When  the  other  side  wins,  the 
House  IS  in  an  u^ly  mood,  or  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  do.ng. 

We  know  one  thing  about  Eddie 
Patten  I  would  say.  no  m,atter  which 
Side  wins,  no  matter  whether  it  is  his 
side  or  on  tho;e  rare  occasions  when 
maybe  the  other  side  would  win  Eddie 
is  always  in  a  good  mood  Eddie  al- 
ways has  a  bright  outlook,  and  if  m 
any  particular  case  h  s  side  did  not  win. 
he  IS  usually  philosophic  about  it.  He  is 
usually  congratulating  the  people  on  the 
other  side,  saying.  "Well,  you  won  this 
one." 

You  know  I  think  in  the  light  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Ros- 
tenko\^'ski>  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
many  of  us  sometimes  tend  to  take  our- 
selves a  little  too  seriously  around  here, 
and  we  can  expound  the  things  we  be- 
lieve in.  We  can  stand  up  for  issues,  but 
when  we  win  or  lose,  we  should  be  good 
winners,  and  we  should  be  good  losers 
That  IS  the  thing  I  like  to  remember 
about  Eddie  Patten.  He  is  a  good  winner 
and  a  good  loser.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend, 

I  would  say  again  one  thing,  Eddie.  I 
think  I  pointed  out  to  you  some  years 
ago.  Quite  often  in  our  travels  we  all 
get  an  insight  unexpected  into  another 
Member's  campaign,  another  Member's 
district,  another  Member's  family,  may- 
be even  sometimes  another  Members 
problems. 

I  remember  one  time  on  a  rare  occasion 
when  I  was  enjoying  myself  away  from 
the    work    of    this   body    and    around    a 


swimming  pool  I  heard  a  very  able  and 
smart  young  man  next  to  me  telling  a 
friend  how  he  was  going  to  go  back  to 
New  Jersey  and  beat  the  Ull  ofl  Eddie 
Patten 

Well.  I  sat  there  and  listened  He 
did  not  know  who  I  was.  and  I  did  not 
know  who  he  was  But  in  the  course  of 
about  an  hour  I  could  tell  by  what  he 
was  say.ng  he  was  not  going  to  beat  Eddie 
Patten  I  think  Eddie  can  remember  I 
told  him  that  particular  occasion, 

I  had  the  Interest  to  see  what  the  vote 
was  that  particular  year.  It  was  some- 
thing like  2  or  3  to  1  maybe.  It  was  that 
close. 

~   1920 

I  think  the  lesson  there  was  that  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  flashes  come 
along.  There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  they  are  going  to  knock 
some  of  the  older  Members,  those  who 
are  not  quite  as  much  out  front,  out  of 
the  box.  but  the  steady  Members  nor- 
mally come  back,  and  I  would  say  that 
Eddie  Patten  has  been  one  of  those 
steady  Members  He  has  been  a  fnend 
He  has  been  a  person  who.  win  or  lose, 
has  a  smile  on  his  face  and.  you  know 
something,  Eddie,  there  are  not  too  many 
of  the  435.  including  the  Member  speak- 
ing, who  can  make  that  statement. 

So  I  congratulate  you.  Eddie,  as  a 
fr.end.  and  look  forward  to  your  enjoy- 
ing the  many  years  you  deserve  ahead 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  STORES'. 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  who  is  m  the  well, 
for  yielding  to  me 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  for  affording  all  of  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  I 
did  not  prepare  any  remarks  for  sub- 
mission into  the  Record  as  I  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  do.  because  Eddie 
Patten  is  sort  of  special  to  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  senmg 
with  him  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee I  served  with  him  on  that  committee 
now  for  10  years. 

We  have  also  had  the  pleasure  and  pri- 
vilege of  a  friendship  by  virtue  of  our 
service  on  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations 

It  has  been  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
learn  a  great  deal  from  a  man  who  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experience  and 
public  service  I  admire  Eddie  Patten  I 
admire  him  for  many  reasons  I  admire 
him  because  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  able  and  dedicated  Members  of  this 
bodv.  but  also  because  he  took  very  spe- 
cial pride  in  his  service,  not  only  on  the 
Apcropriatlons  Committee,  but  particu- 
larly on  that  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

I  think  as  all  of  us  know  in  the  House. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
subcommittees  spend  many  long  days 
and  many  hours  listening  to  witnesses 
and  hearing  testimony  with  reference 
to  the  legislation  that  comes  before  our 
committee. 
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Eddie  Pattin  look  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  long  hours  that  he  would  sit  there 
and  listen  to  witnesses  and  interrogate 
them  It  was  during  this  period  of  time 
that  I  was  able  to  acquire  the  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  I  have  for 
him.  because  he  would  sit  there  day  after 
day  after  day  and  iLsien  to  witness  after 
witness  after  witness  Many  times  when 
Others  on  the  comm'ttee  wjuld  run  off 
to  do  other  things,  Eooit  Pattin  would 
very  patiently  sit  there  and  adhere  to  his 
resuonsibility  on  that  rommlltee 

This  Is  where  I  learned  of  the  uncanny 
knowledge  that  he  had  of  the  proiirams 
that  come  under  the  Labor-HEW  bill  and 
the  extraordinurv  knowled^ie  that  he  had 
about  the  institutions  and  the  programs 
in  his  own  district  Oftentime.s  he  would 
In  interrogating  witnesses  refer  to  spe- 
cific programs,  si^eciflc  institutions  in  his 
congressional  district  and  tell  the  witness 
how  those  programs  specifically  affected 
the  people  whom  he  represented 

Of  course,  all  of  us  will  miss  what  has 
been  afTecllonatelv  referred  to  here  today 
by  others  as  his  dellnhtful  humor  Often 
on  many  days  when  the  witnesses  were 
dull  and  the  testimony  wa.s  even  duller 
we  could  always  depend  uixjn  Eddie  Pat- 
ten to  Inject  some  of  his  delishtful 
humor  and  thereby  furnish  the  witnes.ses 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  a  lit- 
tle respite  frnm  the  dullness  of  the  day. 
but  during  his  service  there,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  way  that  he  partic- 
ularly was  concerned  about  those  kind  of 
programs  that  affected  minorities,  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  elderh 
In  our  society  It  is  in  that  categorv  or 
that  class  of  persons  who  benefited  from 
hLs  long  vears  of  service  and  his  extraor- 
dlnarv  knowledge  of  those  kinds  of 
programs. 

So  I  )oln  with  the  chairman,  the  dean 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  New  Jersev  delegation 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  House  In 
saluting  Eddie  Patten  for  his  great  serv- 
ice to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  this 
Nation 

Mr   RODINO   I  thank  the  sentleman 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  Gonzalez'  . 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  not  only 
having  yielded,  but  for  having  alerted 
us  to  these  special  orders  in  which  we 
pause  and  render  our  tribute,  very  much 
Justified,  to  our  beloved  colleague,  Eddie 
Patten 

I  think  that  reallv  all  I  could  say  ha-s 
been  said  very  eloquently  and  far  better 
than  I  could  by  our  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  previously,  but  I  think  there  is 
one  thing  we  must  know,  that  the  com- 
mon thread  running  through  every  ut- 
terance that  has  been  made  here  today 
and.  In  fact,  the  common  thread  that  we 
find  in  every  conversation  having  to  do 
with  Ed  Patten  is  symbolized  by  the  U-se 
of  one  word,  or  several  related  words.  "A 
friend,  friendship,  friendly  "  I  think  vou 
will  find  that  word  in  every  single  one  of 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  here 
today  I  think  It  Is  so  symbolic  because 
It  Is  a  thing  that  personifies  Congress- 
man Patttn. 


I  think  that  his  record  of  service  In 
this  body,  and  certainly  I  am  a  contem- 
porary of  his,  having  served  with  him  all 
through  the  vears  that  he  ha.s  served  we 
have  discovered  that  Representative  Pat- 
ten IS  for  the  people  The  votes  show- 
that  Tlie  likes  of  myself  from  San  An- 
tonio, Tex  .  voting  almost  identically, 
practically  100  percent  through  18  years 
with  Edv^ard  J  Patten  of  New  Jersey  is 
I  think  very  revelatory  of  some  common 
pattern  that  we  find  ourselves  enacting 
in  our  role  a.s  legislators  in  our  voting 
rec\>rd  through  the  years  when  there  is 
.1  transcendence  of  that  purely  parochial 
responsibility  of  attemptuijj  to  represent 
that  geographical  district  that  we  are 
(•h.ir;4ed  y,ith  representing 

There  is  no  question  that  the  decision 
by  Ed  to  retire  was  not  only  a  sad  one  to 
me  personally ,  but  to  every  one  of  us. 
and  a  genuine  loss  to  our  representative 
form  of  government  We  need  the  Pat- 
tens in  a  most  desperate  way  and  In  a 
continuing  way,  \et  I  know  that  his  de- 
cision was  made  very  soberly  and  after 
much  consideration 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him 
Godspeed  In  the  lovely  company  of  his 
\erv  wonderful  wife.  Annie. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
centleman 

•  Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  today  In  honoring  the  long 
and  distinguished  public  career  of  our 
colleague.  Ed  Patten 

Since  1963.  En  has  brought  to  this 
House  a  sense  of  humor  warmth,  and 
genuine  friendship  that  will  be  greatly 
missed  I  think  that  all  \<.1U  agree  that 
tills  Chamber  simply  will  not  be  the 
same  without  him  E'>  Patten  s  love  of  his 
work.  State,  and  Nation  has  had  a  pasi- 
tive  influence  on  all  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him 

Ed  Patte:i  began  serving  the  citizens 
of  his  hometown  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Perth  Ambov  m  1934  Eds  con- 
cern with  helping  people  resulted  In  his 
election  to  offices  offering  greater  public 
responsibilities  as  he  later  served  as 
Middle.sex  County  clerk.  New  Jersey  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  finally  in  Congress 

Eds  dominant  concern  In  his  public 
career  has  been  his  overriding  regard  for 
people  No  problem  has  ever  been  too 
small  for  Ed  s  personal  attention  In  his 
efforts  to  provide  exceptional  service  to 
his  constituents  Only  by  speaking  with 
his  constituents  do  you  fully  realize  how 
succe.ssful  Ed  Patten  has  been  in  helping 
people  work  with  their  Government,  and 
to  have  the  Government  understand  and 
act  on  their  needs  Ed  Patten  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  residents  of  Middle- 
sex County  who  have  acquired  a  better 
impression  of  their  Government  through 
Ed's  tireless  efforts  on  their  behalf 

Support  for  education  has  also  been 
in  the  forefront  of  Ed's  work  in  the  Con- 
gress While  Eds  formal  education  in- 
cludes a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and 
a  degree  in  law.  he  never  has  forgotten 
that  many  others  have  been  denied  col- 
lege educations  because  of  lack  of  public 
moneys  and  Government  support  Large- 
ly because  of  Ed  Patten,  the  University 
of  New  Jersey.  Rutgers,  stands  today  as 
one   of   the   Nations  excellent  learning 


centers  Ed's  contributions  to  the  uni- 
versity s  development  will  long  be  re- 
membered 

I  have  been  proud  to  serve  with  Ed, 
The  Congress  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  losing  an  exceptional  public  serv- 
ant Ed  s  good  cheer  and  love  of  life  will 
long  stay  with  us  To  Ed  and  his  lovely 
wife  Anna,  I  wish  many  more  happy  and 
productive  vears  • 

O  Mr  REUSS  Mr  St)eaker,  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  jo;n  in  this  special  order  to 
honor  my  colleague,  Eddie  Patten  who 
Will  retire  upon  the  adjournment  of  this 
9€th  Congress  Eddie  has  been  engaged 
in  service  to  the  public  since  his  days  as 
a  schoolteacher  beginning  in  1927,  and 
has  held  elective  office  since  1940  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  rcpre.senlative 
for  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  s  15th  Dis- 
trict, who  ha\e  wisely  returned  him  to 
Congress  In  every  election  since  that  dis- 
trict s  establishment  in  1962  Since  1965. 
Eddie  has  served  with  great  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

Throughout  his  years  in  Congress. 
Edue  has  demonstrated  unflagging  kind- 
ness and  compassion  to  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers 1  heartily  concur  with  Congress- 
man RoDiNo's  characterization  of  Eddii 
as  one  of  our  most  beloved  Meml)ers 
'Eddie's  impending  retirement,  though 
well  earned  through  years  of  dedicated 
service  is  a  severe  loss  to  his  colleagues 
and  constituents  • 

•  Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
oxnizing  the  many  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Congressman  Eddie  Patten 

For  over  51  years  Eddie  has  served 
in  public  ofTlre.  the  last  of  those  18  year? 
representing  New  Jersey's  15th  District 

Over  those  50  years.  Eddie  has  de- 
voted himself  to  working  to  strengthen 
our  educational  system  In  this  regard, 
his  work  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  HEW  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  His  support  for 
adult  vocational  training  programs  and 
his  commitment  to  continuing  educa- 
tion has  been  of  vital  importance  to 
countless  people 

Eddie's  .service  to  his  constituents  has 
earned  him  the  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  one  who  truly  cares  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  his  district  Near- 
ly every  Saturday,  for  18  years  Eddie 
has  journeyed  back  to  Perth  Amboy  to 
meet  any  constituent  in  need  of  assist- 
ance 

Mr  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  Eddie 
Patten  represents  a  great  loss  for  the 
Nation,  the  Congre.ss,  and  the  American 
people  I  kiiow  that  all  of  us  will  miss 
h'm  • 

•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  loin  m.y  col- 
leagues in  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  J  Patten  Eddie  Patten  has 
been  a  longtime  friend  and  we  are  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  warmth  and  loyalty 
over  the  past  18  years  His  busy  and  ac- 
complished career  In  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Government  cannot  go  unno- 
ticed If  you  look  into  Eddie's  past  you 
can  see  a  long  line  of  dedicated  service 
He  Is  a  loyal  New  Jerseyan  in  every  sense. 
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and  his  constituents  would  heartily  agree 
after  electing  him  to  eight  terms  in  the 
House 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  the  15th 
District,  and  this  House  of  Repre.senla- 
tives  will  mi.ss  your  many  .services.  You 
have  served  this  country  well  To  you 
your  wife  Anna.  I  wish  you  luck  in  your 
future  erdeavors  • 

•  Mr  P'C'HMOND  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me' the  g.  atest  of  pleasure  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  honoring  one  of  the 
most  beloved  Members  of  this  body, 
Eddie  Patten,  who  is  retiring  after  nine 
terms  of  dedicated  .service  in  the  House 

Eddie  Patten  is  a  prodigious  reader 
who  possesses  (in  absolutely  remarkable 
memory  Moreover,  his  excellent  .sense  of 
humor,  his  decency,  and  innate  kindness 
will  be  sorely  missed 

I  join  ?:dpies  colleagues  of  the  New- 
Jersey  delegation  and  his  many,  many 
good  "friends  iii  wishing  him  the  very  best 
of  ever\  thing  • 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Re-i>resenlatives  in  honoring 
Edward  Patten.  Congressman  from  the 
15th  District  of  New-  Jersey,  who  has  de- 
cided to  retire  after  !R  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Nation 

In  1963  when  Eddie  joined  the  Con- 
gress, he  brought  with  him  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  public  service  and  the  law-. 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  humor  that  has 
aided  him  to  put  his  other  numerous 
talents  to  work  for  his  constituency 

Eddie's  warmth  and  expertise  will  be 
.sorely  missed  by  us  all  in  the  challeng- 
ing vears  ahead  • 

•  Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  to  Congress 
with  Ed  Patten  and,  of  co\irse.  as  fresh- 
men we  met  and  had  a  lot  in  common 

Through  all  these  years  I  have  greatly 
admired  Ed  He  is  a  man  of  many  fine 
virtues  and  of  good  judgment  I  say  as 
.*ie  leaves,  Ed.  your  job  has  been  well 
done  'You  ha\e  been  an  excellent  Repre- 
sentative, and  you  have  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  our  Government  Good 
luck  • 

•  M.v  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  a  grand 
gentleman,  my  good  friend  from  New- 
Jersey.  Ed  Patten. 

Ed  is  a  jovial,  genial  fellow  who  is  well 
liked  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Well  known  for  his  expansive  person- 
ality, his  good  nature  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes the  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  he  has  built  at  the  local  and  State 
levels,  as  well  as  here  in  the  Congress 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  As  he  retires,  it  is  my  wish  for  Ed 
that  he  will  have  many  more  years  to 
enjoy  life  and  to  provide  those  smiles  and 
good-natured  comments  which  have  so 
enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  so 
many  other?  May  God  bless  and  keep 
him,« 

•  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  join  Mr  Rodino  of  New 
Jersey  and  all  of  Eddie  Patten's  New- 
Jersey  colleagues  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  service  he  has 
given  our  coiintry    Eddie's  genial  smile 
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and  friendly  enthusiastic  spint  is  going 
to  be  mis.sed  in  the  House 

Eddie  Patten  has  a  warm  heart  This 
was  evident  every  day,  as  Eddie  s  concern 
was  always  how  any  bill  w-ould  affect  the 
average  guy  who  was  working  back  m 
New  Jersey  He  had  a  feel  for  the  average 
workingman  that  few-  people  had  the 
depth  and  experience  to  comprehend 

After  his  long  period  of  service  we  will 
all  mi.ss  Eddie  Patten  But  New  Jersey 
w-Ul  be  proud  and  will  long  remember  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  here  in 
Congre.ss  for  all  Amenca.* 

•  Mr  VAN  DEERl.IN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  di.scourse  on  the  sub- 
stantive lo.ss  the  Hou.se  will  feel  m  Eddie 
Patten  s  departure  1  shall  limit  myself 
to  considering  only  the  measure  of  Joy 
this  Chamber  forfeits  along  with  him 

No  moment  we  have  shared  over  tl^e 
past  18  years  was  so  gnm  that  it  coula 
not  be  lightened  by  a  burst  of  the  Patten 
wit.  It  has  always  been  hard  to  leave  Ed's 
company  without  wearing  a  smile.  For 
here  is  a  man  who.  first  of  all,  refuses  to 
take  himself  too  seriously— and  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  puncture  the  bal- 
loon of  overly  serious  persons  around 
him 

Yts.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mirth  of  Ed 
Patten  will  be  sorely  mi.sscd  About  all  his 
former  colleagues  will  have  gained  in 
the  next  Congress  is  an  extra  sofa  in  the 
Uemocralic  cloakroom  • 

•  Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  today  to 
join  m  this  well-aeserved  congressional 
salute  to  New-  Jersey's  best  friend.  Ed 
Patten 

Over  the  many  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Ed  I  can  truth- 
fully say  there  has  never  been  anyone 
who  had  a  harsh  word  to  say  about  this 
kind,   considerate,   and  loving  man. 

But  do  not  get  me  wrong  This  gentle 
human  being,  who  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  past  as  having  a  personality  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Santa  Claus.  was  also  one 
of  the  toughest  and  shrewdest  politi- 
cians on  Capitol  Hill  w-hen  it  came  to 
ser\-ing  the  needs  of  his  con.stituents. 
and  his  beloved  State  of  New-  Jersey. 

Ed  was  never  the  guy  to  show-boat  his 
deeds  for  headlines  in  the  local  news- 
papers Rather,  he  was  content  to  work 
quietly  but  effectively  behind  the  scenes 
to  get  the  job  done 

Though  It  was  never  widely  known. 
Ed  Patten,  more  than  any  other  mem.- 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation,  w-as  largely  responsible  for 
saving  Fort  Dix  when  the  Army  first 
tned  to  remove  basic  training  from  the 
base  in  1975  w-hen  he  .served  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee He  personally  received  assur- 
ances from  then  President  Gerald  Ford 
that  the  base  would  not  be  closed 

Those  efforts  set  the  precedent  for  the 
still  ongoing  fight  to  .save  Fort  Dix  that 
we  in  the  New  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gation will  have  to  continue  for  years  to 
come 

The  accomplishments  he  has  achieved 
for  his  constituents  are  legendary  Noth- 
ing w-as  more  important  to  Ed  Patten 
than  serving  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  15th  Congressional  District  And 
they  realized  that  fact  better  than  any- 
one else    It  Is  not  surprising  then  that 


Ed  Patten,  until  liLs  announced  retire- 
ment has  been  the  only  lawmaker  to 
represent  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  in  Congress  since  it 
w-iis  first  created  in  1962 

It  IS  with  a  sincere  lump  in  my  throat 
that  I  bid  goodby  to  Ed  Patten  And  I 
.say  that  in  the  most  .selfish  sense.  For 
Ed  Patten  is  the  kmd  of  man  who  can 
bring  a  touch  of  humor  to  what,  on  the 
surface,  appears  to  be  the  most  serious 
of  matters. 

Perhaps  the  legacy  of  this  gentle,  kind 
man  during  his  18  years  in  Congress  was 
that  he  taught  us  all  how  to  be  more  hu- 
man in  dealing  with  the  sometimes 
grave  affairs  of  thi>  great  Nation  Ed- 
ward, you  are.  indeed,  one  of  a  kind,  and 
we  will  all  m.iss  you  and  your  lovelv  wife. 
Ann.  dearly  • 

•  Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Patten  of  New  Jerseys 
15th  Congressional  District,  has  given 
unstintingly  of  himself  over  five  decades 
of  public  service,  and  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  con- 
scientious leader  on  the  eve  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

While  Ed  and  I  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  long  admired 
and  respected  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  he 
has  shown  for  his  profession  His  life 
and  his  record  are  markec  with  one 
achievement  after  another  as  he  has  ably 
and  effectively  represented  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Born  in  Perth  Amboy.  N.J  .  and  edu- 
cated at  Rutgers  University,  he  has 
served  as  a  schoolteacher  and  office- 
holder, as  a  lawyer  and  lawmaker  His 
introduction  to  political  office  came  m 
1934  With  his  election  as  mayor  of  Perth 
Amboy.  a  post  he  was  to  hold  until  1940 
when  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  Middle- 
sex County.  Subsequently  he  was  named 
secretary  of  stale  of  New-  Jersey,  and 
.served  in  that  capacity  until  1962.  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  88th  Conpress. 

During  his  18  years  of  congressional 
service,  he  has  loyally  championed  and 
creatively  contributed  to  legislation  sig- 
nificantly advancing  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  .A.S  the  lone  member  of  the  New- 
Jersey  delegation  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  he  lent  his  consid- 
erable influence  m  1975  to  securing  funds 
to  continue  operations  at  Fort  Dix,  a 
Federal  installation  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  New-  Jersey 

On  a  much  broader  scale,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation advancing  the  cause  of  education. 
and  aiding  our  \-eterans.  businessmen. 
and  the  working  force  of  this  Nation. 
There  is  no  denying  that  his  service  to 
the  Congress  his  constituents,  and  to 
his  Nation  has  been  substantial 

In  politics  he  found  scope  for  unfet- 
tered expre.ssion  of  a  prodigious  talent  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  with  massive  gusto, 
boisterous  optimism  and  boundless  wit 
una  humor 

We  can  say  that  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  creatively  and  con- 
structively to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
and  we  can  say  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
task. 

He  is  a  cherished  friend  whose  happy 
countenance    will    be    missed    in    this 
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Chamber,  and  on  his  departure.  I  express 
my  graUtude  for  the  noble  service  he  has 
rendered  to  his  constituents,  but  most  or 
all  for  his  friendship  • 
•  Mr  COURTER  Mr  Si^ealcer.  with  the 
retirement  of  Ed  Patten  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  lose  a  fine  Member  of 
Congress 

For  the  past   18  years.  Ed  Patten  has 
represented  Middlesex  County  with  vigor 
and  dedication    I  regret  that  I  have  only 
been  able  to  work  with  hmi  for  2  brief 
years,  and.  together  with  the  rest  of  my 
States  delegation,  I  will  mivs  him  deeply 
When  Ed  Patten  retires,  the  House  and 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  s  15lh  Congres- 
sional District  will  lose  a  distinctive  per- 
sonality   In  my  view.  e:d  s  characteristic 
qualities  of   afTabllity   and   cheerfulness 
represent  an  attitude  toward  politics  that 
Is  too  fast  disapp>earlng.  and  an  attitude 
from   which   we   can   all   take   a    lesson 
Ed  shows  us  that,  despite  our  occasional 
partisan    disputes    and    legislative    dis- 
agreements, politics  can  still  be  a  pleas- 
ant and  joyful  endeavor    I  am  sure  that 
En  s  deep  commitment  to  public  service 
Is  the  basis  of  this  attitude 

Although  I  have  a  difficult  time  imag- 
ining him  outside  of  public  life,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  extending  my  sincere 
best  wishes  to  Ed  Patten  for  an  enjoy- 
able   retirement     After    his   long   service 
and   hard   work,    his   retirement   is  cer- 
tainly well  deserved    The  people  of  mv 
State    will    long    remember    and    appre- 
ciate his  service  to  the  Nation  • 
•  Mr     MILLER   of   Ohio    Mr    Speaker, 
all  of  us  will  miss  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Ed  Patten   as  he  retires  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress    After  18  years,  he 
has  become  something  of  an  Institution 
around  here    No  one  can  miss  Eos  exu- 
berance  on    the   floor    or    in   committee 
meetings    No  one  can  ignore  him  when 
he  makes  a  point  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  His  warmth,  friendliness,  and  kind- 
ness have  been  appreciated  by  ail  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  truly  know 
him 

HLs  legal  training  and  service  u  a 
mayor,  county  clerk,  and  secretary  of 
state  in  New  Jersey  have  given  him 
that  breadth  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  so  capablv  used  In  this 
body  The  people  of  New  Jerseys  15th 
DLstrlct  have  been  well  represented 
throughout  Eds  distinguished  House 
career 

E^D  and  I  have  .served  together  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  several 
years  His  great  sense  of  humor  has  often 
been  a  welcome  respite  In  the  grinding 
course  of  hearings  His  analytical  mind, 
incisive  questioning,  his  feeling  for  his- 
tory, and  his  wide  experience  in  public 
service  have  been  Invaluable  to  the 
Treasury.  PosUl  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 

We  will  miss  you.  Ed.  and  wish  you 
much  happiness  and  continued  success 
In  your  retirement  years  • 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Edwahd  J  Pat- 
Tii*,  who  la  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
9«th  Congress 

Ed  Patten  has  given  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  dedicated  and  devoted  service  to 


his  constituents  of  the  15lh  Dtstrict  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  during  his  distinguished 
career  His  diligent  efforts  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hav.?  t)een  both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  indeed 
these  successful  efforts  have  made  Amer- 
ica a  more  prasperous  and  productne 
countr> 

Pew  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Ed  Patten  He 
has  t>een  in  the  forefront  of  efTorts  to 
Implement  meaningful  solutions  and 
effective  action  on  behalf  of  individual 
citizens  caught  in  the  bewildering  maze 
of  outrageous  Federal  bureaucracy 

Ed  Is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader  and  he  will  be  mussed  bv 
both  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues 
I  extend  to  Ed  Patten  my  best  wishe.s 
for  u  healthy  and  happy  retirement  • 
•  Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker  what  can 
you  sav  about  Edward  J  Patten  which 
has  not  been  said  already  in  his  last  46 
years  of  exemplary  service  to  his  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the.se  United  States 

Since  his  earlv  days  as  mayor  of  hl.s 
birthplace.  Perth  Amboy  Ed  Patten 
knew  how  to  get  tasks  accomplished  He 
came  to  Washington  In  1962.  with  years 
of  experience  in  the  political  arena 
While  other  freshman  Members  were 
bogged  down  with  learning  the  Intracies 
of  rarliamentary  procedure  Ed  Patten 
wa-s  establishing  himself  as  a  "do-er": 
one  capable  of  negotiating  a  position  and 
completing  the  buslne.ss  of  the  day 

Ep  Patten  continues  to  be  one  of  this 
body's  most  politically  astute  Members 
No  one  in  recent  memory  has  exhibited 
the  kind  of  political  perception  as  this 
man  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today  He 
has  the  uncanny  ability  to  zero  In  on 
the  l.s.sue.'-  facing  this  Membership  and 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem  His  intui- 
tion Is  .something  to  behold 

I  speak  about  this  kind,  warm-hearted 
Individual   from  experience    I  have  had 
the  d'.,«tinct  pleasure  of  working  with  this 
New   Jersey   legend   for   many   years  on 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee 
From  his  first  days  In  the  Congress,  Ed 
Patten    has   championed    the  cause   for 
adult  education  m  our  Nation  Year  after 
fl.scal  year,  I  have  seen  him  stand  toe-to- 
toe   with   other   Members   whose  philos- 
ophies dlfTer  on  this  issue  of  education 
En  Patten's  dedication  to  this  program 
as  well  as  many  others  In  which  he  has 
taken  an  active  role,  must  be  commended 
We  have  all  .seen  the  bumper  stickers 
which  read  -If  you  can  read  this    thank 
a   teacher'     Well.    I    think    that   .slogan 
should  be  amended  to  read.  "If  you  can 
read  this,  thank  Edward  J    Patten  '■ 


Ed  we  will  all  miss  your  spirited  de- 
bate in  the  subcommittees,  full  commit- 
tee and  the  House  floor  However.  It  must 
be  .said  that  I  personally,  will  be  de- 
prived, not  only  of  your  politically  active 
mind,  but  also  of  a  numt)er  of  more  ma- 
terial, and  mundane  things  I  speak,  of 
course,  about  your  weekly  delivery  to  me 
of  a  box  of  "Bering"  cigars  which  I  pur- 
chased from  you  Ed.  let  me  say.  for  the 
record     I    have    never    held    a    grudge 


against  you  even  though  week  after 
week,  you  stuck  me  with  the  "Bermgs  ' 
which  taste  like  a  rope,  while  vou  are 
savonnK  the  cigar  for  elitisUs.  'Corona- 
Coronas  ' 

In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  I  will 
mi.ss  the  flurry  of  activitv  generated 
when  you  roU  into  Washington  looking 
like  a  truck  farmer  who  is  .selling  produce 
to  make  ends  meet  I  will  never  forget 
your  double-clutching  the  many  loads  of 
fresh  produce  from  the  great  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  me  and  the  rest  of  this 
Membership  The  GNP  of  this  countn' 
may  go  up  by  2  percent  now  that  New 
Jer.sey  farmers  will  be  receiving  retai: 
prices  on  their  crops 

On  the  .serious  side,  there  may  never 
again,  be  another  Member  of  Congres.'s 
with  the  wit  flair,  and  ability  to  get 
down  to  the  task  at  hand  as  this  man  I 
along  with  the  entire  Membership  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  dedicated  .senice 
and  join  in  .saying  Godspeed,  we  will 
mi.ss  you.  Edward  J  Patten  • 
•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker  the  im- 
minent reUrement  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league fom  New  Jersey  Ed  Patten  is  a 
-sad  occasion  For  many  of  us  his  de- 
parture will  leave  an  irreparable  gap  in 
the  House 

Over  the  past  16  years  it  has  been  such 
a  pleasure  to  he  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion as  Ed  When  the  rest  of  us  might  be 
feeling  overburdened  or  dispirited,  there 
was  always  Ed  Patten  to  make  a  veo' 
audible  and  whimsical  comment  to  cheer 
Us  up 

Although  he  had  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.sle  he  was  always  very  much  the 
party  man  He  prided  himself,  quite 
properly,  on  being  a  good  Democrat  One 
n  iht  say.  indeed,  that  he  was— if  my 
colleagues  will  pardon  the  expression— 
the  life  of  the  party  " 
In  my  particular  case.  Ed  Patten 
boosted  my  ego  by  remarking  now  and 
agam  that  he  considered  me  his  leader  ' 
on  questions  involving  foreign  policy 

Although  we  never  served  on  a  com- 
mittee together,  I  have  many  vivid  re- 
collections of  Ed  over  the  years— Ed  ask- 
ing practical,  down -to- Earth  questions 
at  State  Department  briefings.  Ed  offer- 
ing pungent  and  wel'-.nformed  comment 
:n  the  give-and-take  of  debate  on  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bill.  Ed  in  Ha- 
vana talking  stralght-from-the-.shoulder 
to  Fidel  Castro  and  so  on  and  on 

The  House  of  Repesentatlves  is  a  place 
of  constant  coming  and  going  We  have 
to  expect  that,  and  in  many  cases  we  wel- 
come It  But  when  we  have  had  for  many 
years  a  landmark  of  good  humor,  of 
warmth,  and  of  friendship,  then  we  can- 
not help  wishing  that  landmark  could 
remain  as  a  permanent  fixture 

Alas,  that  is  not  the  way  of  It  We  have 
to  say  'so  long"  to  Ed  and  his  delightful 
wife  Anna  and  wish  them  the  very  best 
in  whatever  they  undertake  to  do  We 
hope  they  will  not  forget  us  and  will 
come  see  us  from  time  to  time  We  surely 
vill  not  forget  them  • 
•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Ed  Patten 

A  dustingulshed  graduate  from  Rutgers 
Law  School,  with  a  background  in  educa- 
tion. Ed  has  served  the  public  well  since 
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1934  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Perth 
Amboy. 

During  Ed's  lengthy  term  in  Congress 
he  ha^  been  highly  respected  for  his  hard 
work  and  devotion  to  education^  This 
Snmitment  is  exemplified  both  by  his 
^tinued  support  for  colleges  wid  on  - 
versilies  in  his  district,  and  in  his  weU- 
received  contributions  to  the  Appropna- 
uons  Committee. 

Through  Eds  unquestioned  ability, 
kindness,  and  sharp  sense  of  humor  he 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  Menibers 
of  congress  who  will  create  a  void  in 
leaving  but  who  will  retain  the  respect 
ht  ha^  deserved.  He  has  my  warmest 
wishes  for  continued  success.* 
•  Mr  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
toln  my  coUeagues  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  Jersey,  Edward  Patten^ 
in  recognition  of  his  Uluslrious  service 
and  in  extending  warm  wishes  for  hap- 
pmess  and  good  health  in  his  well- 
earned  retirement. 

Mr  Patten  s  public  career  began  in 
1934  as  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  N  J.,  and 
has  included  service  In  the  88th  through 
the  96th  Congresses  Those  of  us  who 
have  served  with  Mr.  Fatten  In  this  body 
recognize  not  only  the  longevity  of  his 
representation,  but  the  significant  con- 
tributions he  has  made  here  over  the  past 
two  decades.  On  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  during  that 
exclUng  period  when  the  Nation  mobi- 
lized Its  talents  and  resources  for  suc- 
cessful manned  space  flights.  Mr.  Patten 
has  been  a  great  asset  not  only  to  the 
15lh  District  of  New  Jersey  and  to  our 
SUte  but  to  the  Nation  His  presence 
will  be  missed  when  the  97th  Congress 
convenes  next  year.» 
•  Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  colleagues  In  honoring 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House.  Ed  Patten. 

Ed  Patten  began  his  illustrious  career 
in  public  life  In  1934  as  the  boy  mayor  of 
Perth  Amboy.  N.J.  He  remained  In  that 
poslUon  until  his  elecUon  as  clerk  of 
Middlesex  County  In  1940.  a  Utle  he  re- 
tained unUl  1954.  Ed  served  as  secretary 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  1954 
unUl  1962  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
8«th  Congress.  In  each  of  the  public 
offices  he  has  held,  he  has  been  uniformly 
successful  He  has  served  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  enUre  Nation  with 
dedication. 

Ed  Is  a  fixture  In  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  he  has  become  a  fixture  In  the 
House  as  well.  Because  of  his  unique 
character  and  ability  to  communicate 
with  any  Individual,  he  Is  universally 
respected,  admired,  and  well-liked.  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  Ed  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  since  1965.  His  knowl- 
edge. Insight,  and  understanding  have 
been  an  enormous  help  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  entire  House  over  the  years 
I  am  sure  that  ail  of  us  In  the  House  will 
miss  his  scholarly  counsel  In  the  difficult 
years  ahead. 

I  Join  e:d  Pattxn's  many  friends  In  ex- 
tending to  him  our  best  wishes  for  health. 


happiness,  and  prosperity  In  his  retire- 
ment • 

•  Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  missed  Members  of 
the  next  Congress  wlU  be  Representative 
Eddie  Patten 

As  I  contemplate  his  leaving  I  think 
back  to  the  very  positive  attitude  he 
brought  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  many  times  when  his  candor  and 
warmth  helped  us  through  a  particular 
legislative  problem. 

I  remember  when  Congressmsin  Patten 
was  on  my  weekly  radio  program.  In 
typical  Eddie  Patten  style,  he  answered 
my  questions  straight  from  the  hip.  with 
no  holds  barred,  informing  my  listeners 
very  clearly  of  what  was  going  on  in  Con- 
gress and  what  his  views  were  on  the  key 
issues  of  the  day 

Congressman  Eddie  Patten  Is  a  friend 
He  Is  a  man  of  consideration,  and  a  man 
with  warm  feelings  for  the  men  and 
women  around  him,  and  the  people  of 
this  House  of  Represenutives  He  will 
surely  be  missed  in  the  next  Congress, 
but  he  will  also  surely  remain  in  all  our 
hearts  and  minds  .• 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  my  colleagues  In  praising  my  dear 
friend,  Eddie  Patten,  who  Is  retiring 
from  Congress  after  ably  serving  the 
people  of  New  Jersey's  15th  Congres- 
sional District  for  the  past  18  years 

Eddie  and  I  share  a  few  things  In 
common  We  were  both  elected  to  the 
88th  Congress  and  have  served  together 
16  years  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Over  the  years  I  have  watched 
Eddie's  Influence  grow  and  his  common- 
sense  approach  to  dealing  with  our 
Nation's  problems  gain  him  the  respect 
of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 

Eddie  rose  to  Congress  from  the  grass- 
roots of  New  Jersey  politics  having 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Democratic  Committee  and 
county  clerk  as  well  as  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Perth  Amboy,  his  boyhood  home. 

My  best  wishes  to  Eddie  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Anna.  We  will  certainly  miss 
them.» 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend, 
Eddie  Patten.  When  I  first  heard  of  his 
retirement  my  feelings  were  that  of  sor- 
row that  next  session  I  would  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  warm  and  delightful 
wit.  But  as  I  thought  further  of  his  re- 
tirement, due  to  his  outstanding  dedi- 
cation and  record  here  in  the  Congress, 
he  is  entitled  to  many  years  of  rest  and 
recreation. 

I  consider  him  a  real  personal  friend; 
and  I  have  never  been  to  him  with  prob- 
lems affecting  my  district  to  which  he 
did  not  respond  in  a  most  favorable 
manner.  By  any  criteria,  Eddie  Patten 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  This  fact  alone  leads  me 
to  believe  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

To  him  suid  his  family.  I  wish  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  years  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud,  but  sad,  to  Join  tonight  in  this 
special  order  saluting  our  colleague,  my 
good    friend   Edwaxd    Jamis   Fatttm    of 


New  Jersey,  who  will  be  leaving  this 
House  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress. 
Eddie  Patten  is  one  of  the  best-loved 
Members  of  this  body — a  man  with  a 
kind  word  for  ever>'one,  a  gentle  man- 
ner, and  a  story  for  every  occasion — a 
man  who  has  been  willing  to  go  to  bat 
for  the  individual  constituent  and  the 
deserving  program  time  after  time.  With 
devotion  he  has  carried  out  his  duties 
to  his  constituents  and  to  the  Nation, 
especially  through  his  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  he 
has  been  able  to  make  his  concern  for 
the  "little  man"  count. 

Permit  me  to  recite  an  example  of 
Eddie's  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  Eddie  took 
time  out  to  meet  at  some  length  with  a 
constituent  of  mine  who  was  seeking 
funding  for  a  program  for  the  deaf- 
blind  carried  in  the  Labor-HHS-Educa- 
tion  appropriation  bill  Eddie  came  off 
the  fioor,  hstened  at  length  to  the  pres- 
entation, and.  In  cooperation  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Natcher)  arranged  for  the  needed 
funding  to  be  provided.  I  would  mention, 
parenthetically,  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Labor-HHS-Educallon  bill,  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods  on  this  Item,  and 
I  win  probably  need  Eddie's  help  once 
again. 

Eddie  Patten  obviously  loved  his  work 
In  the  House — I  sincerely  hope  that  he 
and  his  lovely  wife  Anna  will  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health  and  happiness  in 
their  activities  after  his  retirement 
from  the  House,  and  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  to  visit  with  us  here  often 
Eddie,  good  luck  and  God  bless.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  In  paying  tribute  to  our  re- 
tiring colleague,  Edward  Patten  of  New 
Jersey. 

For  18  vears,  Eddie  Patten  has  repre- 
sented the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey 
with  vigor  and  joy.  He  enjoyed  his  job. 
and  was  gxxxi  at  it.  His  constituents  re- 
spected him  and  valued  his  representa- 
tion, 

Eddie  Patten's  commitment  to  Middle- 
sex County  was  a  strong  one.  He  was  a 
teacher  for  7  years,  he  was  the  mayor 
of  Perth  Amboy.  the  clerk  of  the  county, 
and  secretary  of  state  for  the  State  of 
N  p^*  J  cnscy . 

Although  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  this  body  for  only  4  years.  I 
have  been  touched,  as  I  know  many  other 
Members  have  been  touched,  by  Eddie 
Patten's  kindness  and  humor.  He  is  a 
fine  man,  and  all  of  us,  as  well  as  his 
constituents,  will  miss  his  leadership  and 
his  presence. 

I  wish  him  the  very  best  and 
hope  that  he  will  visit  us  from  time 
to  time,  to  spread  his  Joy  and  share 
his  experiences.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  honor  my  colleague.  Ed  Patten,  but  I 
regret  that  the  occasion  must  be  his 
retirement. 

Congressman  Ed  Patten  has  repre- 
sented the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey 
since  1962,  and  his  contribution  of  18 
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years  la  a  laudable  one  Representing  a 
district  composed  of  very  diverse  natlon- 
ahUea.  he  has  consistently  been  an  able 
and  responaible  legislator,  following  a 
middle  path  and  wmning  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  those  who  have 
served  with  him  on  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
proprlatioris  Subcommittee  know  of  hus 
Interest  in  and  compassion  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  working  person 

Although  Ed  Pattin's  legislative  func- 
tions may  be  assumed  by  his  newly 
elected  successor,  the  place  he  has  won 
among  us  a  man  of  great  kindness,  ge- 
ruailty.  and  humor  cannot  easily  be  filled 
Ed  Pattin  has  been  called  "a  man  for 
whom  politics  is  a  joy  and  campaigning 
a  pleasure,"  and  he  has  been  a  valuable 
asset  both  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  and  all  hi.s 
many  friends  In  Congress  will  deeply  mis-s 
his  warm  and  generous  presence  • 
•  Mr  BBVILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  jom  with  my 
colleagues  in  extending  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  thanks  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Eddii  Pattkn.  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress 

Throughout  his  18  years  in  Congress 
ho  has  represented  the  15th  District  of 
New  Jersey  with  the  highest  levels  of 
competence,  legislative  ability  and  genu- 
ine concern  for  his  constituents  and  his 
country 

I  shall  personally  miss  his  wise  counsel 
on  the  Approprlatioru  Committee,  where 
we  have  served  to«ether  And  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleague.s  when 
I  say  that  we  will  miss  Eddies  warm  and 
rich  good  humor 

The  people  of  his  district  have  every 
right  to  be  very  proud  of  the  tremendous 
Job  Eddii  Patttm  has  done  for  them  I 
hold  him  in  the  highest  respect  and  I 
cherish  our  friendship 

I  wish  Eddii  a  very  long  and  happy 
retirement,  and  I  know  that  his  good 
work  and  good  cheer  have  been  an  In- 
spiration to  us  all  • 

•  Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker  when  I 
first  came  to  Congre.ss  in  1967  Ed  Patten 
was  my  next  door  neighbor  on  the  sev- 
enth floor  of  the  Longworth  Building  I 
moved  into  the  suite  formerly  occupied 
by  Charles  Weltner,  also  of  Georgia  Ed 
Patten  knew  Charles  well  and  he  wa.s 
also  a  close  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
Tic  Forrester,  one  of  my  predecessors 

Charles  Weltner  was  perceived  to  be 
an  urban  liberal  while  Tic  Forrester  wa.s 
perceived  to  be  a  rural  conservative  Both 
were  very  excellent  lawyers  Perhaps  it 
was  natural  then  for  me  to  be  influenced 
by  Ed  Pattens  moderation  He  had  a 
streak  of  populism  in  him  becau.se  he 
cared  deeply  about  his  fellow  man  He 
had  a  basic  fundamentalism  about  him 
reflecting  a  deep  patrlotLsm  and  love  of 
country 

Ed  Patten  has  a  zest  for  living  in 
addition,  which  makes  him  a  good  ex- 
ample for  us  all  He  Is  always  readv  with 
a  humorous  remark  and  is  never  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted 

Eds  offlclal  stafT  family  shall  alwavs 
be  special  to  me  as  shall  be  his  dear  wife 
Anna,  who  Is  one  of  his  finest  assets. 


Good  luck.  Ed  You  will  be  genuinely 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  • 
•  Mr  DERWTNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  close  of  this  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, we  will  see  the  departure  of  a  well- 
respected  and  outstanding  colleague 
Edward  J  Patten  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join 
thus  afternoon  m  pa>nng  tribute  to 
Eddies  illustrious  and  dedicated  career 
in  the  House 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have  trav- 
eled abroad  with  Eddie  in  connection 
wnth  our  assignment  with  the  interparli- 
amentarv-  union,  and  I  can  attest  to  his 
excellent  representation  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  hi.s  being  an  effective 
voice  on  t>ehalf  of  our  foreign  policy 

Eddie  will  mast  certainly  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  great  ability  a  con- 
scientious and  highly  capable  legislator 
and  one  of  the  most  personable  Member.s 
of  the  House  A  compassionate  and  warm 
man.  Eddie  has  earned  a  great  deal  of 
respect  from  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
his  friendly  manner  and  humor 

Through  his  gentle  but  nrm  wi.sdom 
and  skillful  expertise.  Eddie  has  helped 
to  lead  this  Nation  toward  more  re- 
spon.sible  fiscal  policies  in  his  position  on 
the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee  He 
has  playetl  a  major  role  m  confronting 
the  problems  that  face  our  countrj-  and 
the  Congress 

His  dedication  his  wit  and  friendly 
di.spoKition  and  his  conscientious  service 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  hi.s  constitu- 
ents of  New  Jer.seys  15th  District  serve 
to  make  him  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  House  He  leaves  with  us  a  record 
of  accomplishment  and  piersonal  example 
which  we  will  all  treasure 

I  join  in  wishing  Eddie  and  his  wife 
Anna,  the  best  of  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr  CORRADA  Mr  Speaker  I  nse 
along  with  mv  fellow  colleagues  to  .sa- 
lute the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  my 
friend.  Eddie  Patten  Mr  Patten  has  rep- 
re.sented  New  Jersey  s  15th  Distnct  since 
it  was  first  esUbli.shed  in  1962  Since 
then,  ETddie  ha.s  been  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  and  for  his  accomplish- 
ments he  will  be  warmly  remembered 

.\s  the  representative  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  Congre.ss,  I  deeply  regret  Mr  Patten  s 
decision  to  retire  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ha.s  been  a  good  fnend  of 
ours  through  his  many  years  in  servnce 
and  has  shown  great  .sensibility  m  under- 
standing the  peculiar  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico 

We  will  all  feel  the  lo.w  of  this  out- 
standing man  but  we  all  know  that  he 
will  continue  maintaining  in  the  future 
the  role  of  public  leadership  that  has  so 
distinguished  him  in  the  past  Because  of 
his  contributions  to  a  better  America  he 
certainly  will  always  be  an  asset  to  our 
Nation  • 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  deep 
sorrow  that  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Edward  Patten  of  New  Jersey,  has  de- 
cided to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  term  I 
have  .served  many  years  with  Ed  on  the 
Appropriatlon.s  Committee  and  my  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  him  has 
grown  with  each  passing  year 


I  have  received  much  wise  advice  and 
counsel  from  Ed.  some  of  which  was  even 
requested.  Ed  Is  the  sort  of  friend  where 
you  get  the  advice  whether  you  need  it 
or  not  Through  the  years  we  have  had 
many  long  conversations  together, 
which  consisted  of  me  listemng  and  Ed 
talking 

There  will  never  be  another  Ed  Patteh 
in  this  House  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  God  made  Ed.  he  broke  the  mold 
Here  is  a  man  who  quietly  served  for  18 
years  with  dignity  and  tranquility  sur- 
rounding him.  along  with  cigar  smoke 
and  a  few  raucous  stories 

But  though  people  get  tickled  from  the 
enjoyment  of  being  with  Ed  Patten,  who 
enjoys  life  to  the  fullest  every  minute  of 
ever>*  day.  we  sometimes  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  is  a  shrewd  and 
brilliant  mmd  operating  behind  that 
homey  facade  I  have  seen  Ed  devasUte 
many  a  wntness  who  had  not  bothered  to 
check  his  facts  before  coming  before  the 
subcommittee  I  have  seen  Ed  reach  back 
into  that  memory  bank  of  his  and  pull 
out  facts  that  everyone  else  had  for- 
gotten but  which  were  relevant  and 
exactly  to  the  point 

The  people  from  the  19th  District  of 
New  Jersey  wnll.  I  am  sure,  be  ably  repre- 
sented in  the  new  Congress  But  they  are 
losing  a  man  of  great  experience,  of 
great  compassion  and  of  great  ability 
wnth  the  retirement  of  our  good  friend 
Ed  Patten  We  who  remain  here  in  the 
House  will  manage  well  enough  I  sup- 
pose but  there  will  be  a  little  less  fun  in 
this  House  next  year,  with  the  absence 
of  Ed 

We  have  people  in  this  body  who  have 
taken  themselves  very  seriously  through 
the  years  To  paraphrase  the  old  saying 
Ed  has  never  taken  him.self  very  .seri- 
ouslv.  but  he  has  taken  his  work  to  heart 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  aggressive 
fighter  for  the  cau.ses  that  involved 
people  who  could  not  ordinarily  defend 
them.selves  Ed  has  always  Uken  the 
po.sition  that  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
could  afTord  the  ways  to  make  their  de- 
sires known  Someone  had  to  lead  the 
cause  for  those  who  could  not  and  for 
18  years  in  this  House  and  for  many 
years  previously  In  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey Ed  Patten  has  performed  that  public 
serynce  diligently 

He  has  been  a  good  and  true  friend  for 
more  years  than  I  like  to  remember  I 
hate  to  see  his  time  come  when  he  leaves 
this  body  But  since  he  has  made  his 
deci.sion  to  do  .so.  I  can  only  ask  that  his 
years  in  retirement  be  healthy  and  fruit- 
ful and  filled  with  as  much  enjoyment  as 
he  gave  during  his  years  here* 
•  Mr  LEDERER  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  mary  of  the 
remarks  made  in  tribute  to  Eddie  Patten 
on  his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

EoorE  has  had  a  very  distinguished 
public  service  career  Formerly  the 
mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  In  the  late  1930s. 
Ed  went  on  to  become  the  clerk  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  and  then  New  Jersey  sec- 
retary of  State  In  1962.  he  was  elected 
to  serve  in  this  House  in  the  newly  drawn 
15th  Congressional  District  To  all  these 
public  offices.  Eddie  brought  the  finest  of 
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poliUcal  skills  Patience,  perseverance, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 

Eddii  one  Ume  told  me  a  story  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 

He  once  dreamed  that  he  died  and 
went  to  heaven  When  Eddie  went  to 
heaven,  foUowlng  a  fuU  and  joyful  life 
on  this  Earth,  Saint  Peter  met  him  at 
the  gates  and  said : 

•'E;ddie.  you've  led  a  most  wonderful 
life  bringing  Joy  and  happiness  to  all 
those  around  you  I'd  like  to  grant  you 
one  last  wish  before  letting  you  Into 
heaven.  Anything  you  want.  Eddie,  just 
name  11  and  I'll  grant  that  wish." 

Eddie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  before 
givmg  Saint  Peter  his  answer : 

■Id  like  to  return  to  Earth  and  be  Mrs. 
Patten's  second  husband." 

Eddie,  all  of  us  In  this  Chamber  hope 
Saint  Peter  will  grant  you  that  one  last 
wish  And  we  hope  that  you  will  not  only 
return  to  Earth  to  be  Mrs.  Patten's  sec- 
ond husband  but  also  to  rejoin  all  of  us 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  institution 
Until  that  tune,  let  me  add  my  best 
wishes  to  you  upon  your  retirement.  It 
has  truly  been  a  great  honor  to  have 
served  with  you  • 

•  Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
T.y  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  become  an  institution  on  Capitol 
HUl— Eddie  Patten. 

I  arrived  in  Congress  just  one  short 
session  following  Eddie  Patten  and  have 
continued  to  be  Impressed  with  his  pro- 
fessionalism throughout  our  long  tenure 
together  I  know  that  his  friends  will 
miss  his  geniality:  indeed,  his  warmth 
and  joviality  kept  us  going  through  many 
an  arduous  session  on  the  floor,  and  the 
people  of  his  district  will  miss  his  hard 
work  and  careful  leadership  on  their 
behalf 

My  colleagues  admirable  work  on  be- 
half of  veterans  and  minorities,  his  work 
to  clear  the  inconsistencies  and  unfair- 
ness in  laws  regarding  civil  service  and 
postal  employees,  and  his  concern  for 
the  working  people  will  be  long  remem- 
bered Indeed,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priation.s  Committee,  he  brought  his 
foresight  and  knowledge  to  bear  in  the 
handling  of  crucial  a.ssessments  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  we  did  together.  Most 
recently.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the 
help  his  office  .showed  in  obtaining  extra 
funding  for  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Institute  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Youth  and 
.Adults  in  Sands  Point 

The  Congress  wnll  be  losing  Eddie 
Patten,  but  the  dedication  he  has  ex- 
hibited will  continue  as  an  example  to 
us  all  I  am  proud  of  the  friendship  we 
have  developed  and  look  forward  to  its 
continuation  as  the  years  progress. • 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend,  Eddie  Patten,  the 
first  and  only  Congressman  from  the 
15lh  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Eddie  first  came  to  Congress  in  1962 
but  he  began  his  political  career  in  1934 
as  mayor  of  his  home  town.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  can  put  a  finger  on  what  his 
secret  of  success  Is  but  he  must  have 
done  a  lot  of  things  right  to  remain  in 
public  service  for  46  years. 


Eddie,  as  we  know  is  a  lawyer,  but  he 
is  also  an  educator  and  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  the  entire  body  when  I  say 
that  we  have  all  learned  from  him. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com  - 
mend  him  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  Congress,  especially  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  with 
NASA  and  the  space  programs.  His 
labors  and  dedication  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
has  Indeed  been  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  during  my  12  years  tenure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  • 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
mv  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MICHAEL  O.  MYERS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez i  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  addressed  the  House 
about  the  most  troubling  development  in 
the  19  years  that  I  have  served  in  this 
House.  It  has  to  do  with  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  and  as.  unfor- 
tunately, we  take  for  granted.  In  the 
course  of  the  presentation.  I  was  not  able 
to  focus  on  the  central  thesis  or  aim  that 
I  had.  because  I  yielded  to  two  of  my 
colleagues  for  questions  and  discussion, 
which  I  always  believe  is  proper  if  the 
time  IS  there. 

I  would  like  at  least  partially  not  to 
encumber  the  House  at  this  late  hour 
with  a  full  hour  of  discussion  on  some 
of  those  remaining  threads  that  I  was 
not  able  to  follow  through  and  complete 
day  before  yesterday. 

•The  action  of  the  House  in  the  matter 
of  Michael  O.  Myers  on  October  2.  if 
left  as  It  was  in  the  present  status  that 
It  finds  Itself.  I  feel  is  a  harbinger  of 
what  eventually  ^iH  be  the  dissolution 
of  the  stability  and  the  existence  of  this 
body  as  a  representative  body. 
~  1930 

The  decision  by  the  House  on  that  day 
was  very  historic  and  very  much  a  prece- 
dent, in  my  opinion.  It  was  a  sad  era 
and  precedent  which  must  be  modified 
by  subsequent  discussions  by  this  House 
and  the  adoption  of  rules  to  avoid  the 
terrible  miscarriage  of  due  process  in  the 
particular  case  which  I  think  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  danger  poised  over  our 
collective  hearts  as  we  go  into  the  future. 

We  have  got  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  actions  of  the  House  were  unprece- 
dented on  two  counts.  One.  that  it  was 
going  into  a  totally  uncovered  area  of 


acUon  in  the  history  of  the  House.  Ex- 
pulsion, yes,  had  been  recorded  once. 
but  we  must  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  that.  It  was  a  terrible  time  of 
upheaval  and  passion  and  division  and 
hatred,  and  there  is  nothing  to  vouch- 
safe the  fact  that  we  will  not  face  under 
other  circumstances  similar  periods  of 
division  and  passion  and  hatred  and 
civil  war. 

Even  if  we  do  not  reach  that  point,  cer- 
tainly those  of  us  who  should  have  been 
sobered  by  the  experiences  since  1973  m 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government, 
and  the  contemporaneous  disarray  in  not 
only  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  in  our  own  legislative  branch. 
the  first  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  defense,  as  was  brought  out  In  the 
colloquy  by  the  two  gentleman  who  par- 
ticipated day  before  yesterday  the  fall- 
back is  on  the  clear,  limpid  language  of 
the  Constitution  in  article  I  that  says 
without  any  equivocation  that  the  House 
has  the  power  to  evict,  expel,  expulse. 
But.  like  every  other  power  it  is  not  one 
that  is  limitless  and  unrestricted  It  is  a 
power  that  by  the  inherent  nalure  of  our 
constitutional  body  is  subject  to  those 
controls  and  restrictions  placed  by  the 
Constitution  itself  in  other  areas 

The  unimpeded  right  of  the  House  to 
expulse  is  certainly  subject  to  a  rational 
and  a  justifiable  constitutionally  speak- 
ing expulsion,  and  also  subject  to  all  of 
the  other  imperatives  of  the  Constitu- 
tion The  other  rights  assured  every 
American  in  the  Constitution,  one  of 
which,  of  course,  is  due  process,  but  also 
the  others,  the  fifth  amendment  the 
sixth  amendment,  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, all  are  involved  and.  m  my  opinion, 
were  flagrantly  violated  by  the  House  m 
lUs  action  on  October  2 

But.  then,  if  that  were  not  the  case. 
and  I  were  m  error,  the  most  disturbing 
development  of  all  is  that  the  House,  not 
only  the  committee,  but  the  House  aban- 
doned Its  own  law.  its  own  rule,  m  less 
than  3  months'  time  where  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  identical,  there  was  a 
question  of  punishment,  of  disciplining  a 
Member  of  the  House  Yet  the  rule  it  set 
up  in  one  case  less  than  120  days  later 
was  abandoned  with  apparently  no  sub- 
stitute rule  as  a  precedent  upon  which 
we  could  anchor  down  future  consistent 
iclions 

The  question  was  raised  day  before 
yesterday:  Am  I  contending  that  the 
legislative  body,  known  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  the  judicial  body 
where  we  would  be  constrained  to  follow 
the  rules  of  judicial  procedure''  I  think 
the  answer  is  obvious.  The  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  answered  that  question 
Yes.  we  are  at  least  a  quasi-judicial  body 
when  we  act  specifically  m  these  areas  of 
activity  disciplining  a  Member,  just  like 
we  are  a  quasi-executive  branch  m  our 
actions  when  we  are  reviewing  those 
matters  in  which,  for  example,  the  other 
body  consulted  administratively  on 
executive  branch  actions  At  that  time  we 
are  converted  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
brought  out  in  several  instances 

But  if  that  is  the  case  and  we  are  In- 
deed at  points  a  quasi -judicial  body,  but 
even  if  we  were  not  we  are  still  supposed 
to  be  a  deliberative  body    A  deliberative 
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body  by  deflnitlon  is  one  that  deliberates 
and.  In  order  to  deliberate  where  you 
have  more  than  one  member,  a  collection 
of  members,  you  must  certainly  have 
rules  of  procedure,  limitation  of  debale.s 
recognition,  et  cetera 

If  those  rules  are  either  abandoned 
wUly-nllly  or  set  up  for  one  case  only 
to  be  abandoned  In  another,  and  changed 
as  specific  personalities  are  presented  to 
the  House  for  disciplining,  then  we  have 
no  rule  We  are  then  not  a  deliberative 
body  We  are  a  mob  We  are  a  gang  We 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
stark  truth  confronting  us 

We  have,  for  example,  the  change  in 
the  rules  by  the  committee  It  Is  a  Jus- 
tification for  handling  differently  the 
case  of  Mr  Myers  as  distinguished  from 
the  case  of  Mr  DIggs  But  that  Is  ac- 
tually sophistry  That  Is  fine  halr-spllt- 
tlng  That  Is  pettifogging  That  Is  not  a 
Justification  It  is  not  even  an  excuse  be- 
cause the  fact  IS  that  the  rules  were 
changed  by  the  committee  in  midstream 
not  the  House 

I  am  speaking  about  House  actions,  not 
necessarily  committee  actions,  even 
though  I  do  want  to  go  into  that  I  hope 
I  will  be  able  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  feelings  and  my  thinking 
and  apprehensions  to  the  committee  to- 
morrow Such  a  meeting  was  made  pos- 
sible through  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  reply 
to  the  letter  that  I  placed  in  the  Record 
day  before  yesterday  which  I  had  already 
sent  to  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
So  he  answered  very  quicltly  and  In  It 
stipulated  that  if  I  wLshed  they  would 
have  time  to  hear  me  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, at  10  o'clock  As  I  pointed  out  to 
him,  I  have  a  conflict  having  to  do  with 
my  legislative  commitments  and  if  I  can 
get  away  from  the  conflict  I  will  be  there 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  I  may  be  permitted  to 
place  into  the  Record  the  reply  to  my 
letter  of  day  before  yesterday  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
•S.Jectlon 

COMMITTEl     ON     ST*NDA«D«    or 

OmriAL    Conduct 
Washington.  D  C  .  November  It.  1910 

Hon      HlN«T    B      OoN7.Al.I7 

House  of  Representatii'es 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washxngton.  D  C 

DiAB  HiNmr  I  very  much  regret  that  you 
h»ve  reached  two  incorrect  Impresglons  a.s 
»  result  of  the  two  newspaper  accounts  afcKuit 
which  you  wrote  me  on  November  17    1980 

Plrat  the  New  York  Times  account  of  No- 
vember 14  from  which  you  conrludPd  that 
Mr  Prettyman  Interrupted  the  court  to  no- 
tify the  court  of  the  Committee's  action  with 
respect  to  Mr  Jenrette  The  fact  Is  that  the 
notlflcatlon  was  to  Mr  Jenrette  and  hLs 
counsel  In  the  privacy  of  the  Jury  room  and 
was  extended  to  him  as  a  matter  of  co\irte.<iy 
before  the  Information  was  otherwise  made 
public  It  Is  standard  committee  practice  to 
notify  all  persons  who  may  be  the  subject 
of  committee  action  as  much  In  advance  of 
public  disclosure  as  Is  pooslble.  and  I  feel 
that  la  pro[>er 

With  respect  to  th«  Washington  Poet  ar- 
ticle, you  will  note  that  It  cites  Mr  Jenrette 
aa  the  source  of  the  Information  that  the 
committee  inquiry   would   be   dropped   If   he 


resigned  from  the  Hovise  TTils  Is,  of  course 
an  obvious  truth  as  the  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion wo'ild  expire  under  .^uch  conditions  The 
committee  made  no  such  announcement  or 
other  disclosure  as  to  in  any  way  emphasize 
this  fact 

The  Committee  will,  of  course,  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  on  this  matter  If  this  let- 
ter Is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  We  are 
scheduled  to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thur«i- 
day  November  20  at  10  00  a  m  In  Room  3213 
of  the  Rayburn  Hou.ne  Office  Building  at 
which  time  I  will  be  happy  to  recognl?*  you 
If  you  wish  to  appear  at  that  time 
Sincerely. 

Chakles  E    BENmrr. 

Chairman 

Mr  GONZAI.EZ  The  disturbing  thing 
also  having  to  do  with  the  committee  is 
that  11  has  a  special  counsel  highly  paid 
The  records  of  the  Clerk's  Office  show 
that  he  has  received  not  le.ss  than  $250- 

000  to  date  and  he  has  been  on  board  a 
matter  of  a  few  months  Tt\e  sum  of 
$250,000  has  gone  to  a  coun.sel  who  be- 
fore the  House  presented  the  decision  of 
the  committee 

In  fact.  I  Will  even  say  further,  be- 
fore this  decision  of  the  committee 
Itself  was  made  in  the  case  of  Michael 
J  Myers  he  was  saying  to  the  press 
■  This  man  is  a  liar  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House 

1  hour  longer  than  it  is  allowable  for  us 
to  have  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 

-   1940 

This  IS  the  Special  Counsel  who  actu- 
ally should  be  labeled  the  prasecutor  be- 
cause this  Is  what  we  have  entered  into 
We  have  entered  this  bramble  patch 
which  no  Congress  in  1789  had  seen  fit  to 
do  The  old  saying  that  fools  rush  In 
where  angel.s  fear  to  tread  was  never 
best  exemplified  than  in  this  case,  and  I 
said  that  when  the  resolution  came  up 
for  the  setup  of  this  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

I  am  not  now  ranting  and  raving  This 
IS  something  I  have  been  apprehensive 
about  from  the  beginning  I  might  say 
by  way  of  explanation  I  was  also  appre- 
hen.sive  atxiut  another  situation  In  1965 
with  the  resolution  calling  for  the  25th 
amendment,  which  since  its  adoption  I 
have  introduced  repealer  resolutions 
because  I  have  considered  it,  as  I  have 
considered  the  actions  of  this  committee 
and  the  action  of  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  as  a  tremendous  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuous stability,  even  the  existence  of 
our  form  of  representative  democratic 
constitutional  government 

That  is  another  question  I  want  to 
.sum  up  by  .saying  LJiat  when  the  Special 
Counsel  acts  as  if  he  is  speakinK  for  that 
committee  and  in  fact  is  demanding  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  committee 
through  the  pre.ss,  there  are  serious 
questions  about  just  what  control  the 
duly-elected  Members  of  the  House  have 
over  their  hired  hands  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  ext^erts  and  the  professional 
staff  are  supposed  to  be  on  tap,  not  on 
top 

I  think  that  in  this  case  we  have  fla- 
grant violations  where  not  only  prior  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  but  then 
in  anticipation  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  utterances  quoted  widely  in 
the  press  and  In  the  news  magazines,  the 
weeklies — Newsweek.      Time,      and      so 


forth— had  one  intent,  and  if  not  in- 
tended cerUinly  an  expected  result  of 
impressing  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
timidating the  sitting  Members  who 
would  be  facmg  an  election  in  le.ss  than 
34  days 

What  el.se''  What  el.se''  How  could  any 
Member  .say  "Oh,  my  goodness,  how  can 
I  tell  a  constituent  about  this  terrible 
betrayal  of  public  trust,  this  fellow  Con- 
gressman who  has  ended  up  doing 
wrong,  and  here  it  is  in  all  Uie  papers, 
and  here  is  the  chief  counsel  for  thi.s 
committee  .saying  that  it  i.s  unreasonable 
to  expect  this  man  to  stay  1  day  longer 
than  he  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  how- 
can  I  take  a  position  to  a  constituent 
that  I  am  for  allowing  him  to  stay''" 

What  else  could  be  the  intended  ef- 
fect of  thaf  But  more  disturbing,  as  I 
was  attempting  to  bring  out  day  before 
yesterday  we  have  pending  cases  for 
example,  the  case  of  Repre.sentative  Jen- 
KETTE,  where  the  counsel  goes  to  the  court 
while  proceedings  are  on  and  .so  the  court 
i.s  interrupted — even  though  in  the  chair- 
man s  letter  to  me  he  states  that  the 
newspaper  is  m  error,  that  the  counsel 
did  not  interrupt  proceedings  The  facts 
a-s  faithfully  reported,  are  that  the  coun- 
sel appeared  while  the  court  was  in  ses- 
sion and  sent  a  note  to  the  judge  where- 
in the  judge  saspended  and  then  they 
went  to  the  jurors'  room  where  the  coun- 
.'el  advised  Mr  Jenrette — who  was  un- 
der heavy  pressure  to  offer  his  resigna- 
tion at  that  point — for  what  reason?  I 
presume  to  avoid  the  embarra-ssment  of 
the  House  or  at  least  the  committee  hav- 
ing to  be  consistent  In  view  of  its  action 
on  October  2 

Obviously  they  cannot  get  around  the 
argument  that  would  they  not  do  that 
or  contemplate  it  they  would  be  certain- 
ly inconsistent  as  we  have  charged  they 
were  as  compared  with  the  case  of  Rep- 
resentative Dlggs 

What  purpose  would  this  Chief  Coun- 
sel have  of  going  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
ceedings, where  the  very  fate  and  where 
yet  the  decision  has  to  be  made  as  to 
the  fate  of  this  Member''  The  chairman 
says  that  the  castomar>'  thing  was  done 
because  they  wanted  to  be  the  first  to 
Inform  the  Member  that  the  committee 
had  decided  to  take  up  this  matter  and 
look  Into  It  and  presumably  they  wanted 
to  t)eat  anybody  trying  to  leak  that  in- 
formation precipitously  and  premature- 
ly, and  so.  therefore,  this  Is  justification 
for  this  highly  paid  lawyer  to  go  and 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  to  communi- 
cate this  to  the  defendant 

It  seem  to  me  that  it  is  highly  im- 
[jroper  and  even  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point highly  questionable  becau.se  this 
jiidne  now  is  pondering  over  2b  volumes 
of  evidence  in  the  case,  which  the  com- 
mittee in  the  meanwhile  has  decided  to 
go  Into  and  which — if  it  follows  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Michael  O  Myers  case- 
would  not  do  .so  unless  it  had  available 
to  It  all  of  the  evidence  which  the  court 
ha-s  had  but  which  at  this  point  is  still 
under  consideration  and  review  by  the 
judge  and  where  the  judge  says  he  will 
not  be  able  to  even  finish  looking  at  it 
until  next  month,  well  into  the  month 

These  proceedings  ought  to  be  of  con- 
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cem  to  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Congress,  in  my  opinion 

I  ask  unajumou.s  consent  that  I  m&y 
be  pfrmit^d  to  insert  into  the  Record 
Tt  ^s  lime  also  .some  cUppmgs  from 
Se^^smn«ton  Star,  the  Wa-shington 
Pt^t  and  Newsweek  concerning  stale- 
Sus'made  P-bl.cly  by  the  S^-l 
Counsel    His  name  is  E    Barrett  Freii.% 

""xlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clippings  are  as  follows- 

From   tne   Washington   Star     Nov     18,    1980| 

asscam  J'RoBUis  Ci-tARED  Bradlky  as  Possible 

Target 

New  YCK.-Sen.  BUI  Bradley  of  Ne*  Jer- 
sey was  discussed  as  a  potential  lar^et  for 
"e  Abscam  bribery  scheme  it  was  revealed 
vesterdav  at  the  trial  of  Reps  Jonn  .MurphN 
Knd  Frank  Thompson  The  pro.secution  made 
it  clear  howe\er  that  Bradley  was  never  in- 
volved in  the  scheme 

Bradlevs  name  was  brought  up  In  the 
«rsl  ot  a  dozen  recorded  telephone  conver- 
sations between  Howard  Criden  the  alleged 
middleman  between  the  two  accused  con- 
L-ressmen  and  FBI  undercover  agents,  and 
Melvln  Weinberg  an  FBI  informant  who  be- 
gan his  testimony  as  a  government   witness 

vevterday  ,     ^  .   . 

In  a  recorded  conversation  Criden  and 
Weinberg  dl-scussed  the  congressmen  that 
Criden  had  -lined  up  -  for  meetings  with  the 
agents  Weinberg  said  that  the  only  thing 
we  touched  in  New  Jersey  wks  the  Sena- 
tor —a  reference  to  Sen  Harrl.son  Williams 
Bradlevs  Democratic  colleague  who  was  iti- 
dicted'oct  30  on  bribery  and  conspiracy 
charges 

OK  -  replied  Criden  I  may  be  able  to 
deliver  the  other  senator  " 

Criden  went  on  to  describe  how  he  was 
arranging  for  two  other  New  Jersey  con- 
jjressmen  Including  Thompson  to  attend 
.Tieetings  with  the  agents  The  recorded  con- 
versation continued 

Criden     -And   the   third   guy   will   be   the 
other  senator  " 
Weinberg    -What  s  his  name"'" 
Criden       Bradley  ' 

Bradley  a  first -term  senator  and  former 
pro'esslo'nal  basltetball  player  ha.«  not  been 
■harged— nor  Is  the  Democrat  expected  to  be 
Thomas  Pucclo  the  prosecutor  at  the  brib- 
ery-conspiracy trial  of  Murphy  D-N  Y  and 
Thompson.  D-N  J  told  reporters  that  Brad- 
'.ey  could  contact  the  Justice  Department 
lor  a  letter  that  would  clear  lils  name 

The  tapes  mentiunlng  Bradley  were  played 
after  Ellis  Cook,  a  former  law  partner  of 
Criden  testified  that  Criden  told  him  he  had 
t!iven  Thompson  $45,000  m  bribe  money 
O:  that  amount  $30,000  w-as  Intended  fo.' 
Thompson  and  $16,000  for  Murphy.  Cook 
said  Criden  told  him 

Cook  was  the  second  government  witness 
to  testify  at  the  trial  of  Murphy  and  Thomp- 
son now  in  It.s  second  week  In  U  S  District 
Court  In  Brooklyn 

Murphy  and  Thompson  are  charged  with 
sharing  separate  $50  000  bribes  in  return  for 
promising  to  help  tw-o  phony  Arab  sheiks 
enter  the  United  States  The  undercover 
agents  posed  as  representatives  of  the  sheiks 
Criden  was  shown  taking  brlpfca.ses  each 
0.'  which  contained  $50,000  on  behalf  of 
Murphy  and  Thompson  at  t-Ao  .separate 
meetings  But  the  tapes  did  not  show  Mur- 
phy and  Thompson  openly  acknowledging 
they  knew  the  briefcases  contained  the 
money 

The  defense  maintains  Criden  sought  to 
carry  out  a  "double  sting'  through  the  FBI 
agents  half  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  get 
the  money  for  himself 


When  the  trial  resumed  yesterday  Judge 
George  Pratt  denied  a  defense  motion  for  ii 
mistrial  on  the  ground  that  FBI  agent 
Anthony  Ainoroso,  a  key  prosecution  witness, 
passed  a  cup  ot  water  to  a  Juror  Pratt  said 
he  had  determined  the  jurors  were  not  influ- 
enced by  the  incident 

IF^om   the    Washington   Post,   Oct    4,    1980  1 

Thk  Mvras  Case    A  Delicate,  Tested 

C'>NsTrruTioNAL  Question 

I  By  Charles  R   Babcork) 

The    House    of    Representatives    may    not 

have  seen  the  last  of  Oz7ie  Myers 

If  the  voters  of  south  Philadelphia  decide 
to  reelect  Myers  next  month  despite  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Ho-ase  and  his  conviction 
on  bribery  charges  the  House  could  face  a 
delicate  and  untested  conslitutiona;  ques- 
tion Who  has  the  final  word  on  who  shall 
represent  citizens  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives-' The  people  who  elect  a  member 
or  the  legislative  body  that  polices  the  con- 
duct of  Its  members-' 

It  seems  clear  from  the  precedent  set  m 
the  US  Supreme  Courts  decision  In  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  that  Myers  will  be 
fliglbie  to  take  the  oath  and  be  seated  If  he 
,s  reelected  But  could  the  House  then  expel 
Mm  again'' 

In  any  ca.se  the  House  ha.s  established  a 
new  way  of  dealing  with  members  convicted 
of  a  felony  In  many  past  cases  when  a  Jury 
returned  a  guilty  verdict  against  a  US  rep- 
resentative the  Hou.se  w-alted  patiently  for 
appeals  to  run  out  and  hoped  the  member 
would  reMgn  or  be  defe.ued  The  new  ap- 
proach may  be  invoked  again  soon  if  other 
House  members  caught  In  the  Abscam  net 
are  also  convicted 

In  18th  century  England  a  member  of 
Parliament  named  John  Wilkes  was  expelled 
three  times  and  each  time  his  constituents 
.sent  him  back  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Finally  in  1783,  his  efforts  to  have  the  ex- 
pulsion resolutions  expunged  were  approved 
The  prior  actions  were  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this 
kingdom,  "  it  was  decided 

In  this  country,  the  federal  courts  have 
never  ruled  on  the  conflict  between  the 
people's  right  to  select  their  representatives 
and  the  Congress-  right  to  expel  a  membe' 
The  Constitution  offers  support  for  both 
sides,  so  It  is  llkelv  that  political  realltv  will 
decide  the  outcome  of  any  future  debate 
about  Myers-  suitability  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House 

Several  participants  In  the  Myers  exr.r.I- 
slon  debate  a.s  well  as  Independent  legal  ex- 
perts, said  yesterday  they  believe  the  House 
has  the  right  to  expel  Myers  again  but  that 
such  a  move  probably  w-ou!d  not  be  Initiated 
E  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr  special  coun.se; 
to  the  House  ethics  committee  for  the  Myers 
case  said  the  committee  had  not  discussed 
•he  possibility,  but  added  -In  mv  persona' 
view  the  House  does  have  the  pure  power  to 
exnel  him  again   " 

The  Constitution  states  in  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 5  that  '-Each  House  mav  punl.sh 
ILs  members  for  disorderly  behavior  and. 
with  the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel 
a  Member  " 

However  Article  I  Se-tion  2  says  that  the 
House  -shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  People  of  the  several 
states  " 

The  onlv  quallflcatlons  are  that  a  member 
be  25  years  old  a  citizen  for  seven  years  and 
a  resident  of  his  state 

In  the  Powell  case  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  the  House  had  erred  in  refusing  to  seat 
the  Harlem  congressman  after  he  wa.s  duly 
elected  in  1966  "The  House  has  nc  power 
to  exclude  a  member-elect  who  meets  the 
Constitution's  membership  requirements 
the  court  held 

In  a  footnote  the  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 


Warren  Burger  added  We  express  no  view 
on  what  limitations  may  exist  on  Congress- 
power  to  expel  or  otherwise  punish  a  member 
once  he  hat  been  seated 

The  opinion  is  rich,  however,  in  examples 
of  precedents  like  the  Wilkes  case  In  Eng- 
land, and  excerpts  from  the  founding  fathers" 
debate  during  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  The  covin  for  example  took  special 
note  of  the  significance  the  founding  fathers 
placed  on  the  two-thirds  requirement  for 
expulsion, 

James  Madison  observed  that  the  right 
of  expulsion  was  too  important  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  bare  majority  of  a  quorum,  and 
m  emergencies  |onel  faction  naight  be  dan- 
gerously abused,"  the  opinion  said 

One  constitutional  authority  suggested 
yesterday  the  Powell  decision  protects  the 
peoples  right  that  their  representative  be 
seated  In  Congress  That  the  extra  protection 
of  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement  showed 
that  the  House  can  still  override  wishes  of 
the  constllutents. 

Rep  Wyche  Fowler  iD-Ga  )  a  member  of 
the  ethics  committee  said  yesterday,  he 
thought  many  members  would  feel  that  If  the 
voters  return  Myers  knowing  he  admitted 
taking  $10  000  In  cash  from  an  undercover 
FBI  agent  on  videotape,  there  would  be  little 
enthusiasm  for  moving  to  expel  him  again 

•There  Is  an  argument  that  It's  not  simply 
a  constituent  matter.  he  added  "The 
United  States  Congress  is  not  a  w»rd-heellng 
institution  of  single-member  districts  Myers- 
vote  would  effect  the  nation  as  a  whole  " 

Even  though  Myers  sold  his  vole  "  Fowler 
said  he  thinks  many  memt>ers  would  feel  the 
37-year-old  longshoreman  has  been  p-unlshed 
enough  bv  the  first  expulsion. 

Rep  Charles  Bennett  iD-Flal,  chairman 
of  the  ethics  committee,  said  yesterday  that 
he  too  felt  personally  a  second  expulsion  vote 
would  "raise  serious  questions  of  basic  Jus- 
tice, whether  he  hadn't  paid  the  penalty 
already  " 

Rep  William  M  Thomas  iR-Callf),  a 
freshman  member  of  the  committee  who 
made  an  eloquent  floor  speech  Thursday  urg- 
ing Mvers  expulsion,  said  yesterday  "there's 
no  question  to  me  constitutionally  that  we 
could  kick  him  out  every  time  If  he's  re- 
elected But  practically,  most  members  will 
feel  Its  sufficient  that  his  constituents  know 
how  we  Judged  him  before  the  election  " 

He  added,  though,  that  he  would  lead  a 
fight  to  expel  Myers  If  he  is  sentenced  to 
prison  and  doesn't  resign  Immediately  after 
his  court  appeals  are  exhausted. 

In  the  past  conduct  similar  to  Myer's  did 
not  produce  expulsions  In  late  1971  for  In- 
stance Rep  John  Dowdy  iD-Tex  i  was  con- 
victed of  accepting  a  $25,000  bribe 

A  few  months  later  the  House  ethics  com- 
mittee recommended  only  that  he  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  The  resolution  never  came 
to  a  vote  because  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  act  on  it 

Harsher  sanctions  would  be  Inappropriate 
until  final  Judicial  rulings  on  the  case  the 
committee  said 

In  recent  vears  some  members  have  re- 
signed so  the  committee  and  the  House  have 
not  had  to  deal  with  the  troublesome  Is-sue 
Rep  Charles  Dlggs  iD-Mlch.i  for  example 
was  convicted  In  a  payroll  kickback  scheme 
in  October  1978  He  was  reelected,  sentenced 
to  a  prison  term  and  served  until  his  appeals 
failed 

The  House  finallv  censured  Dlggs  In  1979. 
Bennett  said  the  Dlggs  case  was  different 
from  Myers  because  Dlggs  hadn't  "bartered 
his  office  ■• 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post    Oct    9.  1980) 

U  S  Mat  Go  to  Coi-^t  in  Attempt  to 

Get  Abscam  Bribe  Monet  Back 

I  By  Charles  R    Babcockl 

The  Justice  Department  Is  contemplating 

suing  members  of  Congress  convicted  In  the 
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Abstain  raai-^  to  recover  government,  bribe 
iimnev  '.akrii  from  iinden-over  FKI  agents 
Irvlii  B  Nathan  the  deputy  ajuilstmt  at- 
torney iceneral  *h<i  svipervined  the  Inveatlga- 
tlon.  s«l(l  vesierday  that  the  departments 
'  ;vll  divi.iKin  ;s  a.-Mvelv  cnii.sider', ti^  sultj 
iKalnst  Rep  John  Jenrette  .DSC  i  former 
representative  Mh  hael  i  (>//.ie  i  Myers  (  r>- 
Pa  I  and  those  onuuted  with  them  Jen- 
rette with  a  lo  defendant  was  convlrted 
Tnesday  of  hrlberv  and  lonspiracy  Myers, 
.-•(.nvlrted  on  similar  .-har^es  in  Au>;ii5t  was 
expelled  from  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
last   week 

Kour  House  members  still  face  brlherv 
'.ria;»  in  the  Afvscam  Inveatlgatlon  The  next 
^rUI  nio.st  iUely  will  be  Nov  10  when  the 
•  *o  most  senior  members  aroused  in  the 
Absi-am  rases  Reps  John  M  Murphy  I D- 
N  Y  1  and  Frank  TTiompaon  Jr  I D-N  J  ) . 
face  bribery  and  conspiracy  charges  The 
trial  was  p.vstpnned  until  after  the  election 
because  the  two  committee  chairmen  aAld 
thev  needed  time  to  campaign 

Nathan  said  the  contemplated  civil  sulta 
shoulun  t  l>e  viewed  as  harajutment  of  those 
onvlcted  Wr  simply  want  'he  return  of 
the  monev  he  said  In  the  Myent  caae 
there  H  no  dispute  that  he  and  his  codefend- 
ant-s  »plr  »«,o  n<X)  In  Jenrette  there's  no 
dispute  that  i  ct^lefendant  John|  Stowe  left 
the  tauiiduiK  with  »50,000  Ho\*  they  divvied 
It  up  doesn't   matter  " 

The  department  filed  a  clvU  ault  •(falnit 
former  representative  Charles  C  Dlggs  Jr 
OMich  .  in  AuKUsr  1979  rlalmlng  he  had 
injustiv  enriched  himself  by  taking  kick- 
hacks  from  his  congresslotiai  emploves  The 
Hoit  was  dropped  a  year  later  however  when 
:•  ijecame  clear  that  Dlggs  vi-ould  not  be  able 
•  1  repav  the  money 

A't.  rnevs  for  Jenrette  and  M^-ers  said  yes- 
•i-rdav  that  they  considered  the  possibility 
<r  -He  ClvU  suits  ■  outragenus  •■  Kenneth 
Ml  hnel  Robinson.  Jenrette  s  lawyer  said 
Thev  gave  the  money  away  to  get  the  peo- 
ple M  commit  the  crime  ■  Nell  F  Jokel.son  of 
I'hnadeiphla  who  has  filed  suits  for  Myers 
■  hallenging  his  expulsion  from  Congr«ss 
•-aid  he  recalled  that  Myers  had  said  he 
would  repav  hLs  tlSOOO  share  of  the  bribe 
nuniev  if  the  trial  Judge  ordered  It 

"Their  going  after  the  llSOOO  has  to  cost 
more  than  thevd  get  If  thev  won  "  he  said 
Who  s  going  to  pav  for  'he  »,S  million  Ab- 
vam  crwt'  Or  for  the  tlOOOOO  undercover 
informer  Mel]  Weinberg  gof  The  least  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  whole  prop<ifllilon  was 
the  JISOOO  Mvers  got  " 

In  the  Abscam  Investigation  vindercover 
FBI  operatives  po.ied  as  the  representatives 
of  a  phonv  Arab  ^heik  and  offered  cash  pay- 
offs In  return  for  proml.^e«  to  introduce  pri- 
vate Immigration  bills  Secre'  videotapes  of 
the  transactions  have  bpen  the  government's 
best  evidence  in  the  cases  tried  sf>  far 

Two  Philadelphia  city  cotincllmen  also 
have  been  convicted  In  Abscam  trials  In 
each  case  Jurors  and  defen.se  counsel  have 
agreed  that  the  tapes  were  "ssentlal  In  re- 
luming a  conviction 

TTie  trial  of  Rep  Richard  Kcllv  R-Fla). 
who  admited  stuffing  »25  000  In  ca.s>i  m  his 
p(x-kets  In  one  such  vldeotap»-d  episode  and 
was  defea'ed  In  his  hid  for  renomlnatlon  Is 
schediiled  for  Oct  32  Bu-  -he  'rial  Is  likelv 
to  be  postponed  because  the  'rial  'idge  now 
Is  hearing  the  case  of  two  former  high  Fill 
ifflclals  charged  with  approving  Illegal 
l)reak-lns  In  search  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground 

Thus  Murphv  Thompson  and  co-defen- 
dant Howard  I.  Crlden  pmhahiv  will  be  the 
next  to  face  a  jurv  Crlden  a  Philadelphia 
attomev  who  was  a  kev  middleman  in  the 
Investlgatkin  already  has  been  convicted  In 
the  Myers  case  Thoma.s  P  Piicclo  the  prose- 
cutor in  Brooklvn  where  the  Thompson  and 
Murphv  case  will  be  tried  had  considered 
aaverlng  CYlden  from  the  case  to  compel  his 
testimony  against   Murphy  and  Thompson 


But  JusUce  officials  said  yesterday  that  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  try  the  case  with- 
out Crlden  as  a  government  wltnes-s  A  pro- 
posed affidavit  describing  Cridens  role  in  the 
caae  shows  that  he  could  have  testified  that 
both  Murphv  and  rhompsf)n  agreed  to  take 
part  m  the  bru>erv  sc.'.fiiip  bul  dldn  t  want 
to  handle  anv  monev  personally 

Cnden  never  signed  tiie  affidavit  because 
he  changed  hi->  mmd  about  ccjoperallng  with 
the  government  when  first  confronted  last 
Feb  2  The  Wajihmpon  Post  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  document  which  was  tiled  in  court 
under  seal  It  said  Crlden  co.iid  testify  that 
t.e  fave  Thompson  pavoO  money  for  himself 
iind  Murphy 

Without  Crlden  5  testimony  the  govern- 
ments case  apparently  will  depend  heavily 
on  the  videotapes  and  the  testimony  of  Rep 
John  P  Murtha  ID-Pa  i  who  was  named  In 
the  Indictment  as  a  co-consplrator  but  was 
never  charged  Sources  have  said  he  talked 
about  taking  money,  but  never  took  any  and 
thus  will  not  be  indicted 

Another  target  of  the  Abscam  invectlga- 
llon.  Sen  Harrison  Williams  iD-NJi.  also 
has  not  been  charged  A  decision  on  whether 
tt>  seek  an  indictment  in  his  case  is  exp)ected 
within  a  month  His  case  is  considered  more 
complicated  than  the  others  because  no  cash 
clianged  hands  and  because  the  government 
agenu  may  have  t>een  kki  aggressive  in  try- 
ing to  get  him  to  implicate  himself 

The  final  Ab&cam  trial  Involving  a  con- 
gressman won't  take  place  until  next  Janu- 
ary, when  another  Philadelphia  Democrat 
Rep  Raymond  F  Lederer  faces  bribery  and 
conspiracy  cha^ge^ 

In  each  of  these  cases.  memt>ers  who  are 
convicted  also  face  penalties  levied  by  the 
House  Committee  on  SUndarda  of  Official 
Conduct  The  committee  sea  a  precedent  for 
handling  such  c»ies  when  It  recommended 
Meyers    expulsion 

Because  the  House  Is  reluming  for  a  lame- 
duck  session  after  next  months  election,  the 
ethics  committee  may  have  to  wrestle  with 
the  Jenrette  rase  The  committees  special 
counsel  E  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr.  Is  ex- 
pected to  begin  preparing  a  sanction  hearing 
against  Jenrette  if  he  Is  reelected  or  If  he 
IS  defeated  and  doesn't  resign. 

IPVom  the   Washington   Post.   Oct    B.    I980| 

Murphy  Scis  NBC  Ct.AiMs  Abs<am  Rirorr 
l,tBii.rn  Him 
New  York  October  8  —Rep  John  M  Mur- 
phy (D-N  Y  )  announced  today  he  has  filed  a 
$lu  million  libel  suit  against  NBC  for  report- 
ing he  Introduced  Immigration  legislation  on 
behalf  of  someone  he  believed  to  be  a  rich 
Arab  sheik 

Murphy  was  indicted  June  23  In  the  FBI's 
undercover  Abscam  Investigation,  during 
which  agents  posing  as  representatives  of  an 
.Arab  businessman  offered  bribes  to  congress- 
men in  return  for  promises  of  political  fav- 
ors His  trial  Is  to  begin  Nov  10  Two  of  his 
House  colleagues.  Rep  John  Jenrette  (D- 
SC  I  and  former  representative  Michael  O 
Myers  iD-Pa  i.  have  been  convicted  In  their 
Abscam  trials 

Murphv's  suit  filed  In  state  Supreme 
Court,  names  as  defendants  Fred  Silverman, 
president  of  NBC  William  Small,  president 
of  NBC  News,  and  network  reporters  Jessica 
Savltch  and  Brian  Ross 

I  will  not  Just  sit  by  and  let  them  throw 
that  high.  Inside  pitch  and  hit  me  '  Murphy 
said  at  a  news  conference  "He  |Ross|  was 
not  sloppy    TTils  was  craft  " 

Murphy  replayed  for  the  news  conference 
a  videotaped  portion  of  NBC  .s  Feb  3  ne'ws- 
cast.  in  which  Ross  said  Federal  investiga- 
tors say  Murphy  actually  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  on  behalf  of  a  man  he  believed  to 
be  a  rich  Arab  but  It  was  actually  an  under- 
cover FBI  agent  Authorities  say  the  bill 
passed    ' 

Murphv   said   no  such  bill  was  Introduced 


or  psAsed  in  Congress    and   he  claimed  Roas 
knew  that 


[From  Newsweek.  Oct  6  1980| 
A  Vote  to  Expel  a  Congressman 
He  was  convicted  of  brlt>ery  in  the  FBI's 
Abscam  investigation,  b-u  Rep  Michael 
lOzziei  Myers  a  three-term  Democratic  con- 
^,Tessman  from  Philadelphia,  still  insists  he 
dldn  t  violate  any  law.  though  he  readily 
conceded  he  has  been  "unethical  "  Last  week 
he  told  the  House  ethics  committee  that  he 
never  actually  Intended  to  do  anything  in 
return  for  the  $50  000  he  received  from  un- 
dercover agents  "I  was  Just  playacting."  said 
Myers  who  claimed  he  inly  got  invulvel  as 
a  way  of  "making  some  easy  money  "  But 
when  committee  members  watched  the  video- 
tapes of  his  performance  they  were  appalled 
I'he  tapes  showed  a  profane  Myers  l>oastlnK 
that  he  could  gel  legislation  passed  to  help 
a  phony  Arab  sheik  "This  man  must  not  re- 
main one  day  longer  than  necessary  as  a 
member  of  this  House  '  argued  committee 
lounsel  E  Barrett  Prettyman  Jr  who  brand- 
ed Myers  explanation  a  lie  '  The  committee 
agreed  voting  10  to  2  to  expel  him  from  Con- 
gres-i  The  full  House  is  expected  to  accept 
that  recommendation  thl.s  week  -  which 
would  make  Myers  the  first  congressman  to 
be  turned  out  since  three  members  were 
ousted  for  treason,  for  Joining  the  Confeder- 
acy in  isei 

I  From  Inside  Congress.  Oct     11,   1980| 
Jury    Finds  Bribery.   Conspiract     JtNRrrrt 

Is   Sri'OND   Member    Convicted    in    Abscam 

Trial 

I  By  Irwin  B  Arleff  i 

Following  a  five- week  trial  Rep  John  W 
Jenrette  Jr  D-S  C  .  was.  convicted  by  a 
Washington  DC  .  federal  Jury  Oct  7  on  two 
counts  of  bribery  and  a  single  count  of 
conspiracy 

The  Jury  delivered  its  verdict  after  less 
than  live  hours  of  deliberation  Jenrette  said 
he  remained  a  candidate  for  re-election  and 
would  appeal  "  Im  not  going  to  Jet  this  de- 
stroy me."  he  said 

Jeru-ette  Is  the  second  member  of  Congress 
to  be  convicted  in  the  FBI  s  Abscam  po- 
litical corruption  investigation  In  late  Au- 
gust, a  Brooklyn,  N  Y  .  Jury  found  Rep 
Michael  (Ozy.lei  Myers  D-Pa  .  guilty  of 
bribery,  c.msplracy  and  Intersute  travel  to 
aid  racketeering  Myers  subsequently  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House,  but  he  too  is  seeking 
re-election  and  has  filed  suit  to  regain  hU 
seat  for  the  remainder  of  the  96th  Congress 
(Weekly    Report    pp     2894.   2(148 1 

The  next  member  of  Congress  scheduled  to 
go  on  trial  for  Abscam-related  charges  Is  Rep 
Richard  Kelly  R-Fla  ;  that  trial  has  been 
set  for  Oct  22  Kelly  was  defeated  In  his 
bid  for  re-election  in  the  Sept  9  Florida 
prlman," 

The  trials  of  three  other  House  members 
indicted  In  the  Abscam  probe— Reps  Ray- 
mond F  Lederer  D-Pa  .  John  M  Murphy. 
D-N  Y  .  and  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  D-NJ  — 
will  not  occur  until  after  the  November 
elections 

In  the  case  of  the  sole  senator  reported  to 
be  implicated  In  the  probe,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  Informed  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  Its  Investigation  of  Sen  Harrison 
A    Williams  Jr.  D-NJ.  Is  continuing 

"LYING    SKUNK" 

Convicted  along  with  Jenrette  Oct  7  was 
a  business  associate  John  R  Stowe  During 
the  trial  government  prosecutors  charged 
Jenrette  and  Stowe  had  accepted  »50  000  In 
cash  from  an  undercover  FBI  agent  Prose- 
cutors descrlt>ed  the  payment  as  the  first 
Installment  of  a  HOOOOO  bribe  to  be  paid 
the  two  men  in  return  for  a  promise  from 
Jenrette  to  Introduce  a  private  immigration 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  agent "s  supposed  Arab 
employer 
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■I've  got  larceny  In  my  blood.'  Jurors  saw 
Jenrette  say  during  a  meeting  with  the  agent 
that  was  secretly  videotaped  by  the  FBI  At 
that  meeting,  however,  Jenrette  explained  he 
needed  more  time  to  think  about  the  deal 
He  later  telephoned  the  agent  to  say  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  Stowe  pick  up  the  money  for 
him  In  a  subsequent  secretly  taped  telephone 
conversation.  Jenrette  confirmed  Stowe  had 
delivered  the     psickage     to  him.  prosecutors 

said 

Jurors  also  saw  and  heard  taped  conversa- 
tions in  which  Jenrette  suggested  to  the 
undercover  FBI  agent  that  Sen  Strom  Thur- 
mond. R-SC  .  would  be  willing  to  Introduce 
a  private  Immigration  bill  in  the  Senate  In 
return  for  a  » 126,000  bribe  The  government 
charged  Jenrette  intended  to  f>ocket  the 
money  and  ask  Thurmond  to  introduce  the 
biil  as  a  courtesy 

I  would  Just  be  amazed  that  anybody 
would  make  the  statement  he  s  alleged  to 
have  made"  Thurmond  testified  of  Jenrette 
Outside  the  courtroom,  he  sp)oke  more 
bluntlv  "It  Just  occurred  to  me  that  he  was 
a  lying  skunk.  "  Thurmond  told  a  group  of 
reporters. 

DEFENSES       ALCOHOL      tlNrRAPMENT 

Jenreiies  attorney  attempted  to  portray 
the  congressman  as  a  drunk  with  financial 
problems  whom  the  government  lured  Into 
committing  a  crime 

On  the  stand  Jenrette  said  he  had  been 
repeatedly  investigated  since  his  1974  election 
to  Congress  Including  probes  of  alleged  fi- 
nancial Irregularities  In  a  real  estate  project 
employee  kickbacks  misuse  of  his  official  tele- 
phone misuse  of  his  postal  allowance,  illegal 
campaign  practices  and  connections  to  a  drug 
smuggling  operation 

None  of  the  investigations  resulted  In  an 
indictment    he  noted 

He  testified  he  at  first  thought  the  under- 
cover FBI  agent  wanted  to  meet  with  him 
m  order  to  discuss  a  legitimate  loan  to  ball 
out  a  failing  munitions  plant  In  his  dis- 
trict When  the  vindercover  agent  offered  him 
a  bribe  he  decided  the  man  was  a  mobster 
he  testified  He  said  he  .stalled  for  time  for 
'ear  he  would  end  up  (looting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Potomac   ' 

Jenrette  deiiied  he  had  ever  received  any 
bribe  money  His  tape-recorded  reference  U, 
having  received  the  package."  he  said  did 
not  refer  to  money  but  to  a  package  of  In- 
formation about  the  munitions  plant  He 
said  Stowe  had  given  him  a  SIO.OOO  "loan" 
»nd  kept  the  rest  for  himself  Stowe  did  not 
testify  dtirlng  the  trial 

STANDARUS   COMMITTEE    INClUIHY 

Following  the  conviction,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be- 
gan gearing  up  lor  its  own  probe  of  Jenrette 

The  committee  already  had  requested  that 
the  evidence  in  the  case  be  turned  over  to 
the  House  and  that  request  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  trial  Judge  E  Barrett  Pretty- 
man, the  lawyer  retained  by  the  committee 
to  direct  the  House's  Abscam  probe,  told  a 
reporter  Oct  8  he  had  begun  "preparing  ma- 
terials for  the  committee  to  consider  upon 
its  return   to   Washington'"  Nov.   12 

Prettyman  would  not  say  what  he  would 
recommend  to  the  committee  or  how  quickly 
he  thought  It  should  proceed  However.  In  the 
Myers  case  the  Standards  Committee  began 
lis  Investigation  only  four  days  after  Myers' 
conviction  pursued  the  matter  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  and  recommended  his  expul- 
sion Just  21  days  later 

During  House  floor  debate  on  Myers"  ex- 
pulsion some  members — Including  Myers 
hlm.self — complained  that  the  committees 
quick  action  had  been  geared  to  the  voters 
rather  than  to  the  cause  of  Justice  They  said 
the  expedited  proceeding  had  robbed  Myers 
of  his  due-process  rights  i  Weekly  Report  p 
2894) 

However.  Prettyman  said  he  thought  Myers 


had  been  fairly  treated.  "I  personally  do  not 
feel  that  anything  that  was  said  (during  the 
Myers  debate]  should  necessarily  affect  the 
way  the  committee  proceeds  |on  other  cases) 
in  terms  of  its  rules  or  In  terms  of  its  pro- 
cedures I  think  I  the  procedure]  stood  up 
very   well  Mr    Myers   had   every   oppor- 

tunity to  present  evidence,  and  he  did 

RE-ELECTION    AND    PUNISHMENT 

If  the  panel  follows  the  same  timetable 
U.S  It  did  ui  the  Myers  probe  Jenrette  could 
be  expelled  from  the  House  before  the  end 
of    the   96th    Congress. 

Ironically,  if  the  House  adjourns  before 
considering  disciplinary  action  against  him 
and  Jenrette  is  re-elected  to  the  97th  Con- 
gress he  might  be  able  to  get  off  the  hook 
more  easily  than  did  Rep  Myers-  at  least, 
for  the  tune  being 

That  Ls  because  many  House  meinber.s 
espouse  the  belief  that  the  constituents  right 
to  choose  their  representative  m  Congress  it 
more  important  than  the  House  right  to  dis- 
cipline  Its  members 

Jenretiie  s  re-election  would  therefore  in- 
ject a  new  element  into  the  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding A  likely  result  wovild  be  a  House  de- 
cision to  mftlct  on  Jenrette  a  punishment 
short  of  expulsKjii'  such  as  censure-  at  least 
until  his  appealb  ran  out 

If  Jenrette  s  appeals  were  rejected  and  he 
was  about  to  enter  prison,  his  colleagues 
would  expect  him  to  resign.  "i.s  has  been  the 
general  praciice  m  the  past 

Rep  Charles  C  Di^'gs  Jr  ,  D  Mirh  ,  for  ex- 
ample, was  re-elected  after  \  criminal  con- 
viction and  Democratic  leaders  opposed  hi.s 
expulsion  until  his  appeals  had  been  ex- 
hausted He  ended  up  resigning  the  day  after 
the  Supreme  Court  turned  down  his  final  ap- 
peal If  he  had  not  resigned  at  that  time  it 
IS  likely  he  would  have  been  expelled 
(Weekly  Report   p    1595i 

Both  Jenrette  and  Myers  would  have  to  be 
seated  in  the  97th  Congress  -at  least  in- 
itially- If  they  are  re-elected  m  November 
That  Is  becau.se  of  a  precedent  set  in  1969 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress 
(.lid  not  have  the  authority  to  exclude  Rep 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr  D-N  Y  i  1945  67 
".969  711  for  misconduct  In  1967  Congress 
had  refused  to  let  Powell  take  his  seat  even 
though  he  had  Just  been  re-elected  and  met 
all  the  constitutional  requirements  for  mem- 
bership 

But  In  a  footnote  to  the  Powell  decision 
the  court  added  that  It  had  no  view  on  Con- 
gress power  tf)  expel  a  mem'ier  once  he  had 
been  sealed 

HISTORICAL    INCONSISTENCIES 

The  House  has  been  anything  but  con- 
sistent in  Its  past  treatment  of  members  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  Prior  to  Rep  Myers, 
for  example,  no  House  member  had  been 
expelled  from  the  House  for  any  act  short 
of  treason 

Also,  though  most  members  have  resigned 
from  the  House  voluntarily  before  beginning 
a  prison  term  for  a  serious  crime  there  have 
been  exceptions 

Rep  John  V  Dowdy.  D-Texas  (1952-731, 
fur  example,  was  convicted  In  late  1971  of 
bribery,  perjury  and  conspiracy  and  sen- 
tenced to  18  months  in  tail  After  Dowdy  ap- 
pealed and  announced  his  Intention  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  term  however  the 
House  took  no  action  against  him 

Rep  J  Parnell  Thomas.  R-N  J  (1937-50). 
was  able  to  remain  on  the  congressional  pay- 
roll for  abotit  a  month  after  he  entered 
prison  by  delaying  the  effective  date  on  his 
letter  of  resignation 

Rep  Matthew  I. yon,  Anti-Federalist  i  1797 
1801  Vt  1803-n.  Ky  ),  even  managed  to 
run  for — and  win-  re-election  from  his 
prison  cell  He  had  been  sentenced  to  four 
mcnths  m  Jall  in  the  fall  of  1798  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Sedition  Act 

Rep  Thomas  J  Lane.  D-Moss  (1941- 1963 1 
also  served  a  four-month  prison  term — for  In- 


come tax  evasion  in  1956 — while  remaining 
a  House  memoer  He  subsequently  was  re- 
elected three  more  times 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS  ON 
WOMEN  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY- 
OUTSTANDING  RECIPIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  o!  ihe  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs 
Heckler  I  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 
•  Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  year  people  who  are  special  to 
the  Congress  are  being  honored  and 
feted.  Members  and  friends  of  the  Con- 
gresswomen  s  Caucus  and  the  Women's 
Research  and  Education  Institute  did 
both  at  a  reception  Thursday  for  this 
year's  recipients  of  Congressional  Fel- 
lowships on  Women  and  Public  Policy 
Honored  were  13  very  bright  and  capable 
young  women  working  on  the  Hill  at  the 
same  time  they  are  studying  at  George 
Washington  and  other  universities  Par- 
ticipating were  distinguished  leaders 
from  industo'.  commerce,  education,  en- 
tertainment, and  other  fields. 

These  congressional  fellowships  are 
implemented  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Women's  Research  and 
Education  Institute,  the  study  arm  of  the 
Congresswomen's  Caucus,  and  the  Wom- 
en's Studies  Program  and  Policy  Center 
of  George  Washington  University  The 
fellowships  are  made  possible  by  grants 
from  the  Charles  H  Re\'5on  Foundation 
of  New  York  and  represents  the  largest 
single  award  ever  granted  to  a  women's 
program.  Two  additional  fellowships 
were  funded  by  R  J  Reynolds.  Inc 
'R.J.R..  Inc  '  and  another  was  donated 
by  Philip  Morris.  Inc  The  educational 
and  social  commitments  and  activities 
of  many  corporations  are  rarely  in  the 
headlines,  and  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge their  invaluable  support  for  the 
fellowship  program 

The  goals  and  programs  of  these  con- 
gressional fellowships  are  substantial 
and  vital  to  a  society  that  considers 
equity  and  fairness  as  its  core  Their 
aims  are  "to  encourage  greater  and  more 
effective  participation  of  women  m  pub- 
lic r>olicy  formation  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally:  to  examine  policies 
in  terms  of  gender-based  differences  and 
to  encourage  the  formulation  of  policy 
options  that  recognize  the  needs  of  ail 
people:  to  promote  actmties  that  en- 
courage the  translation  of  research  into 
action:  and  to  increase  understanding 
that  those  issues  now  defined  as  'wom- 
en s  issues'  are  m  fact  'human  issues 
of  importance  equally  to  men  and  women 
and  that  national  and  international  is- 
sues concerning  women  are  interde- 
pendent." 

Many  guests  at  Tuesday's  reception 
were  men  and  women  who  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  a  movement  toward 
greater  equity  for  all  Americans  A  com- 
plete list  of  guests  would  comprise  a 
Who's  Who  of  prime  movers  for  human 
issues  as  well  as  record  enormously  suc- 
cessful individuals  in  a  broad  range  of 
careers  There  are  too  many  individuals 
to  list  completely,  but  a  few  must  be 
singled  out 

Martha    Griffiths,    who    served    with 
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distlncUon  as  a  Member  of  Congres.s 
for  20  years  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 

Dr  Matina  Horner  president  of  Rad- 
cllfTe  CoUege 

Dr  Dorothv  HeiRht  presideiU  of  the 
National  Counril  of  NeKro  Women 

Evy  Dubrow  with  Ihe  International 
ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  and 
Jane  O  Orady  with  the  AFl^CIO 

The  incomparable  actress  Jean  Staple- 
ton 

Dr  Phylhs  Palmer.  Virginia  Allen, 
and  Constance  Conable  of  George  Wash- 
ington University 

Ell  Evans,  president  of  the  Charles  H 
Revson  Foundation  our  ke>note  speaker 
very  kindly  Kave  his  support,  as  did 
Michael  DeMita  of  Philip  Morns.  Inc  . 
and  Norman  Valnes.  of  R  J  Reynolds. 
Inc 

Finally  but  perhaps  foremost.  I  would 
like  to  acknowledKe  the  extremely  gifted 
women  who  received  this  year's  fellow- 
ships They  worked  on  the  staffs  of 
various  members,  studied  Government 
firsthand,  and  contributed  their  keen 
insights  and  considerable  talents 

Rita  Bryce.  who  is  workiUK  toward  an 
MBA  m  busme.ss  and  government  rela- 
tions and  who  served  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  national  and  Slate  ofTlcers  of 
Common  Cause  m  .Alabama,  is  research- 
ing a  variety  of  economu'  i.s.sues  for  Rep 
Margaret  Heckifr  iiu  ludlng  women  in 
small  business 

Susan  Coyle.  a  former  para -legal  and 
current  Ph  D  candidate  in  sociology  and 
social  policy  works  on  housing  discrimi- 
nation against  families  with  children 
and  on  employment  issue.s  with  Senator 
Charles  McC    Mathias    ofTlcf 

Deborah  Doolittle  of  the  University 
of  Colorado- Boulder  who  is  Interested 
in  foreign  affairs  and  women  s  hlslorv 
worts  in  the  office  of  Caucus  Ct>-Chair 
Patrk  lA  S(  HROEDER  a  Colorado  Demo- 
crat concerned  with  the  role  of  women 
internationally  and  in  the  U  S   military 

Denl.se  Driver  a  gerontologlst  with  a 
masters  degree  from  I>uke  University,  is 
a  dcv'voral  candidate  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity She  has  joined  the  stafT  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Eilucation  and 
L.iabor 

Gail  Duckworth  who  coordinated  pub- 
licity for  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  and  the  F:RA-Alliance  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  is 
working  for  Representative  John  Bi'r- 
ton's  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  In- 
come, where  she  Is  developing  a  w  idow  s 
.survival  handbook  and  researchinR  age 
discrimination 

Chal  Feldblum  a  graduate  in  ancient 
studies  at  Barnard  College,  who  has 
worked  as  a  project  cr>ordinator  for  the 
Population  Resource  Center  and  a.s  a  re- 
search assistant  for  the  Women's  Equity 
Action  League  Fund.  Investigates  wom- 
en's health  issues  for  Representative 
Margaret  M  Heckler,  co-chair  of  Ib.e 
Congresswomans  Caucus 

Su.san  Flahertv  a  recent  graouate  of 
OWU's  National  Law  Center  who  is  now- 
working  toward  her  masters  in  law  will 
expand  her  interest  in  tax  laws  by  re- 
searching the  pension  and  social  security 


problems  of  women  for  Senator  Nancy  L 
Kassebaum 

Avery  Gordon,  who  studied  interna- 
tional relations  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  paid  her  college  tuition  by 
working  as  a  typist  is  looking  into  wom- 
en s  employment  problems  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  stafT  of  Geraidine  Fer- 
RAKo  Democratic  Representative  from 
I^ng  Island,  N  Y 

Carolin  Head  helped  found  the  Mary- 
land Network  against  I>)mestic  Violence 
and  also  serves  on  the  Conference  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  the  Status  and  Role  of  Wom- 
en in  the  Methodist  Church,  works  m  the 
office  f)f  Representative  Barbara  Miki'L- 
-sKi  Ciirolin  is  currently  workint;  on  a 
Nat.onal  Women's  History  Week  bill 

Charlotte  Holloman,  a  law  student  at 
Catholic  University  ha.s  taught  adult 
education  courses  m  Governmoi.l  and 
.social  studies  in  the  Washington  DC 
school  system  She  performs  legal  re- 
search with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee 

Boruue  Ohmann  who  .served  as  a  re- 
search assistant  for  a  si^ecial  project, 
aging  as  a  rural  phenomenon  at  the 
State  University  of  New  'V'ork-Plattsburg 
and  furthered  her  interest  in  women's 
health  by  participating  with  the  National 
Women's  Health  Network,  ls  pursujnt 
her  studies  of  older  women's  incomes  and 
health  problems  with  Representative 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  of  Ohio 

Susan  SundberK.  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  who  has  had  previous  legislative  ex- 
perience in  a  Representatives  office,  is 
working  on  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's 
Judiciary  Comnuttee 

Jacque  Wur/.elbacher  with  experience 
on  the  Federal  women's  program  and  a 
mother  of  three  young  children,  works 
with  Repre.senlative  Gladys  Spellman,  a 
Maryland  Demtx-rat.  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment of  child  support  payments  Jacque 
helped  in  researching  a  statistical  profile 
i»f  the  older  women  for  the  OWL'  WREI 
study  of  the  economic  problems  of  aging 
women  • 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JUVFJ^ILE 
AND  FAMILY  COURT  JUDGES 
URGE  PASSAGE  OF  VAUD  COURT 
ORDER  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr  Ashbrook'  Is  rec- 
ocrnlzed  for  15  minutes 
•  Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  tcxiav  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Reaulhoriziition  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Deimquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  we  have  had  the  wise  counsel  of 
manv  of  this  Nation  s  finest  judges  Con- 
fronted with  a  difficult  if  not  unworkable 
situation  created  bv  the  Congress  with 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  1974  act.  they  pre- 
sented their  candid  and  learned  views  to 
the  Education  and  Ijibor  Committee  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  .serve  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  memt)er  Although  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  not  adopt  their  views. 
I  was  confident  that  the  entire  Congress, 
when  presented  with  the  i.ssues  involved. 
would  support  the  position  propounded 
by  the  Jurists  in  the  field  who  work  with 


the  problems  of  delmquents  and  know 
from  experience  what  will  work  and  not 
work 

My  amendment  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming maiorily  today  For  that  I  am 
most  pleased  However  I  do  not  count 
this  as  a  (x-rsonal  victory  The  verdict 
on  the  -Ashbrook  amendment  was  basec 
on  the  logic  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  judges  themselves  The  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  h^imily  Court 
Judges  worked  long  and  hard  to  con- 
vince legislators  that  their  ability  to  deal 
with  juvenile  offenders  was  severely 
hamiiered  by  restrictions  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  valid  court  orders  I 
congratulate  them  for  their  wi-irk  their 
tenacity  and  their  succe.ss 

If  I  were  to  single  out  one  who  deserves 
great  credit  for  this  success  it  would 
be  the  Honorable  John  R  Milhgan  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  government 
committee  of  the  National  Council  o! 
Juvenile  and  Fanulv  Court  Judges  and 
Is  a  judge  of  the  Stark  County  Juve- 
nile Court.  Canton.  Ohio  Judge 
Milligan  ap()eared  before  our  committee 
and  made  the  excellent  presentation  I 
include  with  the.se  remarks  More  than 
that,  he  followed  up  with  an  almost 
weekly  status  report  on  the  amendment 
When  it  last  in  our  committee,  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  as  did  his  many  col- 
leagues throughout  the  countrv  I  am 
pleased  to  note  as  an  aside  Mr  Sjieaker 
that  Jack  Milligan  succe.ssfwllv  sought 
higher  office  in  November  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals 

In  my  experience,  all  too  oftei:  we 
witness  legislators  here  forgetting  about 
the  people  back  home  who  have  to  de«l 
with  the  problems  we  create  bv  our  law> 
and  regulations  Tliat  trend  is  hopefulb 
being  reversed  Mr\ybe  this  is  a  start 
The  House  of  Representatives  today  iLs- 
lened  to  those  public  servants  who  are 
on  the  point,  at  the  front  where  theory 
slops  and  resUlty  beguis  In  their  day- 
to-day  dealing  with  today's  troubled 
youth  these  Judges  have  compa.ssion 
They  also  understand  that  a  cc«irt  can- 
not command  respect  1/  its  valid  orders 
can  k)e  flaunted  My  amendment,  sup- 
(X)rted  by  the  National  Council  of  Ju- 
venile &  Family  Court  Judges  will  hope- 
fully make  their  difficult  restxjn.sibililie? 
at  least  somewhat  efusier 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  Judge  Milligan 's 
remarks 

Statiment   or   Hon    John    R     Milligan 

We  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing question 

Does  CVm^rress  intend  that  every  child  hsve 
the  ultimate  nnht  at  any  a^e  to  decide  tor 
himself  whether  he  will  (1)  continue  to  run 
away  from  hc>me.  (21  to  go  to  school:  (31 
obey  St-at«  laws  for  children,  or  (4)  violate 
legitimate   court   orders'" 

As  currently  Interpreted  by  O.J.J. D.P..  th« 
answer  U)  this  quefcUon  is    "yes". 

A  youth  who  do«>  not  violate  an  adult 
criminal  law  continues  to  be  a  status  of- 
fender" no  matter  how  often  he  runs  away 
from  home  or  other  placement,  or  Ls  contin- 
ually trviant  from  school  In  fact,  the  longest 
period  of  time  sucli  a  runavi^y  youth  can  be 
held  against  his  will  under  any  circum- 
stances Is  24  hours  (considered  a  de  mini- 
mus   violation  by  OJJDPl 

Horror  stories  of  chrrjnlc  mnaweys  »bo 
have  been  abiuied  raped  prostituted,  and 
sometimes  murdered  should  underscore  the 
Imperative    of    some      iltimate      bottom-line 
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authority  over  such  youth  (The  Oacy  mur- 
der case  III  Illinois  .  the  mass  homosexual 
murders  of  kids  in  Texas  the  Minnesota 
Connection  with  prostitution  in  New  York 
the  atrocity  In  California  and  CBSs  Port 
l^uderdale  homosexual  revelations  all  are 
dramatic  examples) 

If  the  purjjoses  of  the  Act  are  to  be  real- 
lied— prevention  of  delinquency  by  provision 
of  adequate  facilities  and  propram.s.  and  by 
keeping  students  m  school — some  ultimate 
authority   Is  necessary 

Limiting  such  authority  to  those  who  vio- 
late a  valid  court  order  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise with  those  who  would  opt  for  con- 
tinuing to  answer  the  above  question  with  a 
yes'  The  Amendment  is  specific  measur- 
able  and  fair 

It  Is  necessary  to  ensure  the  salety,  educa- 
tion and  health  of  that  small  portion  of  the 
youth  population  who  will  otherwise  en- 
danger themselves 

It  Is  necessary  to  underwrite  families  and 
schools  in  meeting  their  custody,  care,  and 
education  responsibilities 

Isn't  there  a  danger  of  abuse  by  the  Judge 
on  a  case-by-ca.se  basis'  The  potential  for 
abuse  of  authority  exists  in  every  facet  of 
society  Fortunately  that  potential  is  tem- 
pered as  to  the  courts— and  particularly  the 
juvenile  courts-  by  a  whole  series  of  checks 
and  balances,  including  the  right  of  advo- 
cacy and  app)eBl 

This  Amendment  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween categoric  federal  legislation  mandates 
and  the  states  right  to  set  procedures  and 
rules  for  dealing  with  cases  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  in  the  pvibllc  Interest 

The  proposed  Amendment  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance  It  limits  any  coercive  au- 
thority to  'valid  court  order  '  violations,  and 
couples  this  wl-.h  the  existing  language  of 
the  next  section  of  the  Act  iSec  223i8i(12i 
iBii  requiring  that  If  youth  are  placed  In 
facilities,  they  must  be  ill  the  'least  re- 
strictive alternatives  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  tlie  child  and  the  community,  i2i 
in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  family  and 
the  home  communities  of  such  Juveniles 
and  i3i  able  to  provide  the  services  described 
m  (the  Act  I  " 

Also  such  you'h  are  rategorlcallv  prohib- 
ited from  being  placed  In  adult  Jails  or 
lock-up    (Sec   223(a)  (  13)  ) 

The  requirement  that  the  court  order  be 
"valid  '  Is  a  strong  protection  against  abuse 
of  discretion  by  the  trial  Judge  A  "valid 
court  order"  means  one  that  Is  Lssued  after 
full  due  process  rights  have  been  accorded 
to  the  youth  and  his  parents  guardian,  or 
custodian  They  are  enumerated  In  In  re 
Oault  387  ITS  1.  and  articulated  In  statutes 
rules  and  case  law  In  every  state  They 
Include 

(1)  the  right  to  have  the  charges  against 
the  Juvenile  in  writing. 

(2)  the  right  to  notice  and  a  reasonable 
time  to  prepare  for  hearing 

(3)  the  right  to  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and   consequences  of   the  hearing, 

(4)  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  court 

(5)  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  and  the 
right  to  have  such  counsel  appointed  by  the 
court  If  Indigent; 

(6)  the  right  to  confront  witnesses: 
H)   the  right   to  present  witnesses: 

(8i  the  right  to  have  a  transcript  or  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings,  and 

(9)  the  right  to  appeal  to  an  appropriate 
state  court 

ALSO,  the  Act  encourages  and  the  Judges 
support  the  provision  of  monitoring  through 
advocacy  See  Sec  233(a)  1 10)  (D) .  pro- 
viding for 

projects  designed  to  develop  and 
Implement  programs  stressing  advocacy 
activities  aimed  at  Improving  services  for. 
and  protecting  the  rights  of.  youth  impacted 
by   the   Juvenile   Justice   System 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 


Act  there  has  been  a  substantial  change 
in  the  posture  and  position  of  most  Juvenile 
Jvidges  and  Juvenile  Courts  A  healthy.  In- 
crea.sed  awareness  of  the  Juvenile  courts 
responsibility  to  use  the  least  restrictive 
option  m  each  case  consistent  with  the 
treatment  needs  of  the  juvenile  and  his 
family  and  the  public  safety,  has  developed 
With  help  and  encouragement  from  OJJDP 
Juvenile  courts  have  greatly  expanded  the 
use  of  diversion  and  specific  treatment- 
related  intervention  The  use  of  coercion  has 
been  substantially  minimized  TTius,  status 
ofTense  referrals  to  the  Juvenile  courts  de- 
creased 9  9  percent  in  1976  and  213  percent 
in  1977  -a  reflection  of  Increased  use  of 
community  resources  and  diversion  Deten- 
tion of  status  offenders  decreased  by  40  4 
percent  from  1&75  to  1977  ("Special  report: 
A  Summary  of  Reported  Data  Concerning 
■i'oung  People  and  the  Juvenile  Justice  Sys- 
tem 1975  1977"  prepared  for  OJJDP  by 
National  Center  for  Juvenile  Justice,  March, 
1980) 

CONCLUSION 

The  federal  initiative  In  juvenile  Justice 
IS  at  a  critical  Juncture  Much  progress  has 
been  made  Much  much  more  remains  to 
be  done 

However  unless  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Human  Resources  Subcoirunittee  is 
adopted  many  states  will  be  impelled  to 
withdraw  from  participation  The  vlctltns 
of  such  an  action  will  be  the  very  children 
and  families  the  Congress  Intended  to  serve 

Mr  Speaker,  as  is  usually  the  case 
on  any  issue,  there  are  sides.  Those  op- 
posing my  amendment  made  very  sin- 
cere arguments  although  the  usual 
theme  was  one  of  permissiveness  which 
seems  to  permeate  so  much  of  our  so- 
ciety Judges  are  wrong,  parents  are 
wTong  The  youthful  offender,  even  the 
repeat  offender?  Well,  he  is  victimized 
and  probably  right.  That  seems  to  be 
their  argument. 

I  respectfully  take  the  opposite  point 
of  view  Judges  are  entrusted  to  hear 
the  case  and  responsibly  adjudicate — 
often  siding  with  the  parents,  often  with 
the  youth.  But  what  is  best  for  society 
should  always  be  paramount.  'When  you 
allow  the  youthful  truant  to  be  the  one 
who  has  the  rights  and  the  judge  the 
one  we  hold  as  suspect,  something  is 
wrong  with  our  system  This  seems  to 
be  the  argiunent  of  those  who  want  to 
continue  a  situation  where  the  youthful 
offender  can  look  at  the  judge  and,  in 
effect,  thumb  his  nose 

Ohio  Is  In  a  particularly  critical  po- 
sition. Unless  my  amendment  were  to 
pass,  our  judges  would  be  under  the 
Federal  gun  and  forced  to  make  accom- 
modations in  their  courts  which  they 
not  only  do  not  want  to  make  but,  in 
their  experience,  would  limit  their  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  offenders  who  come 
before  them 

Here  is  a  list  of  those  organizations 
which  opposed  the  "valid  court  order  " 
amendment.  Maybe  our  learned  judges 
should  take  a  moment  of  their  time  to 
talk  to  some  of  these  groups  like  a 
Dutch  uncle  and  instill  some  sense  of 
what  is  really  involved  in  these  issues. 
Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A.?  Now  really.  May- 
be when  the  Scouts  grow  up  they  will 
see  things  differently.  At  least  for  the 
record,  here  they  are : 

National  Association  of  Counties 

National  Board  of  YMCAs. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


National  Counc::  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  League  o!  Cities 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues 

National  Network  for  Runaway  aiid  'i'outh 
Services  Inc 

National  Prison  Project 

National  'i'outh  Work  Alliance. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Red  Cross  Youth  Services. 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Boys  Clubs  of  America 

Campfire  Inc 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 

Oirl  Scouts  of  L'-SA 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America 

U.S  Catholic  Conference 

Association  of  Wa&hmgton  State  Com- 
munity 'i'outh  Services 

California  Child,  'i'outh  and  Family 
Coalition 

Colorado  'Youth  Alternatives  Cotincll 

Community  Congress  of  San  Diego 

John  Howard  AsscKiatlon 

Illinois  Youth  Service  Bureau  AssoclaUon 

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Youth 

Iowa  Network  of  Community  Youth 
Services 

Maryland  Youth  Advocacy  Coalition 

Michigan  Association  of  Youth  Service 
Bureatis  Inc 

Minnesota  Youth  Advocates  Coalition 

Mountain  Plains  Youth  Services  Coalition 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota  Montana  and 
Wyoming ) 

New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Youth 
Services 

New  Mexico  Youth  Work  .\lllance. 

Ohio  Youth  Services  Network 

Oregon  Youth  Work  Alliance 

Vermont  State  Association  of  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureaus 

Wisconsin  Association  for 'Youth 

Youth  Network  Council  of  nilnoU 

Youth  Policy  and  Law  Center    Wisconsin 

Office  of  Regional  Provincial  and  State 
Child  Care  Associations 

A.merlcan  Parents  Committee 

Mr.  Speaker  November  19  will  rank 
as  an  important  day  for  those  who 
are  on  the  front  lines,  our  juvenile 
and  family  court  judges  who  are 
trymg  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
chaos  that  society  has  created  and 
dump>ed  Into  their  courts  each  and  every- 
day of  their  lives.  Society  won  today 
Parents  won  today.  Our  fine  judges  won 
today. 


CONCERN  0\^R  RECOMIVtENDA- 
TIONS  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT'S 
HEALTH  ADVISORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  Ms  Pefraro 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Ms.  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan's  visit  to  Washington 
IS  being  met  with  enthusiasm  and  praise 
as  It  should  be.  I  hope,  however,  that  as 
official  Washington  evaluates  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  surrounding  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, that  we  do  not  fail  to  give  as 
close  scrutiny  to  the  preliminary  recom- 
mendations being  made  by  Reagan  ad- 
visors. 

Yesterday.  I  addressed  the  House  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  social  security  task 
force  Today.  I  use  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  concern  over  reports  that  the 
President-elect's  health  advisors  are 
urging  an  experiment  to  meet  the  needs 
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of    the    1    miUn)n    Americans    who    un- 
considered to  be  uninsurable  health  nslis 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  hoiie  that 
we  rea^-h  a  time  when  health  care  is  no 
longer  a  luxur>'.  available  only  to  those 
who  can  afford  hiKh  insurance  premiums 
and  .soaring  hasi)ital  and  physician  cosLs 
I  do,  however  find  that  the  program,  a.s 
reported  in  the  press.  i.s  an  economic 
sleight  of  hand 

Not  surprisirplv  the  recommenda- 
tions, devised  by  the  health  Insurance 
carriers.  them.selves.  call  for  the  financ- 
ing of  premium  subsidies  to  be  borne  by 
regular  enrollees  m  the  health  plaivs 
Thus,  while  using  its  right  hand  to  slash 
the  budget,  and  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
middle  class,  the  Reagan  administration 
may  then  use  its  left  hand  to  increa.se  the 
premiums  paid  by  those  same  middle- 
class  taxpayers  Content  that  Oovern- 
ment  spending  was  reduced,  and  their 
taxes  cut.  perhaps  they  would  not  notice 
their  health  cents  rising  even  faster  than 
before  Or  .so  the  President-elect  would 
hope,* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BAf^TK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Neai.  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr  NEAL.  Mr  Speaker  I  am  ni)tif\  - 
ing  the  House  today  of  a  propria  1  bv  the 
US  Export-Import  Bank  to  provide  fi- 
nancing to  a-ssLst  in  the  sale  of  four  new- 
Boeing  747SR  Jet  aircraft  valued  at  $230 
million  to  All  Nippon  Airways  Ltd  of 
Japan 

The  Exlmbank  Is  prepare<l  to  extend 
a  credit  of  $92  million  to  make  po.ssible 
this  .sale  by  the  Boeing  Co  TliLs  tran.sar- 
tion  would  be  the  f^rst  of  several  aircraft 
purchases  from  Boeing  contemplated  bv 
All  Nippon  Airways 

The  Exlmbank  also  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  to  lussist  in  the  fu- 
ture .sale  of  six  Boeing  767  200  jet  air- 
craft to  All  Nippon,  and  ha.s  been  in- 
formed that  the  Japanese  airline  hopes 
to  place  orders  later  for  additional  Boe- 
ing 747SR  planes  and  for  19  B<XMng  767- 
200's 

ThLs  notification  from  Fximbank  wu.s 
referred  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade.  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy  Section  2'bi'3iiii  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  a.i 
amended,  requires  that  the  Exlmbank 
notify  Congress  of  proposed  loans  or  fi- 
nancial guarantees,  or  combinations 
ther«>f,  of  $100  million  or  more  Unle.ss 
the  Congre.ss  determines  otherwise,  the 
Exlmbank  mav  give  final  approval  to  the 
transaction  after  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congre.s,s  after  notifi- 
cation 

I  am  submitting  for  the  RrroRD  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  the  Exlmbank  notifica- 
tion providing  the  terms  and  details  of 
the  proposed  financing  I  would  welcome 
any  commenUs  or  questions  my  col- 
leagues might  have  about  about  the  pro- 
posed transaction 

The  Exlmbank  material  follows 


Exeo«T-lMPO«r       B*nk       or       THl 

I'Nrm)   ST*r»s 
Waih\ngton     DC      Scnember    7     1910 

Hnri     STlPHtN   1.    NiAI 

C'lairman     5ubrommit.Vc    01    Intrrnational 
rradf    IntrsSmrn;  and  Uonrtan/  Policy 
CommMter    on     Banking     Finance    and 
I'rban      4Tairi       Cannon      House     Officr 
Huildmg    Washington    DC 
l>tA«    .Mt     C'HAnMAN      In    »rrordjLnc»    with 
Scirtion     2ibi,3)ili      nf     the     Export -Lniport 
Bank    Act    of    IMS     &»    amfiided     I    have    re- 
j-Tteil    !o   the   Prciildent   a!    the   Senate   and 
the  .speaker  nf  the  Hoiuse  of  Repre.sentatlves 
.  11    an    application    rurrenUv    pendlnjf    con- 
sideration   bv    the    Bank     I    ajn    taking    the 
Ubertv  ixl  providing  you   »-uh  a  copy  of  UiI.h 
statement 

Sincerely, 

John   L    Moore    Ja 
Enclosure 

ExPOBT-lMrotT       Bank       or       riir 

UNrrto  -Statis 
Washington     DC      Noifmher    7     19110 
.SpiAKra   or   Tur    Hocsi   or    RrracsiNTATrvrs 

The  .Spro'crr  1   Room     US    Capitol 
Washington    DC 

Uea«    .Mr     .Speakck      Pxirmiant    To    Seotlon 

Ji  bi  I  Ji  ( 1 1  of  the  Exp. .rt- Import  Bank  Act  of 
l!t45  a.^  amended  Exlmbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  t^i  the  Hou.se  of  HepresentativeB 
with  respect  to  the  following  •  ran.sacion 
Involving  U  s  export.s  to  Japan 

A      DtSCHOTION    or    TRANSACTIi'N 
!     Pwposr 

K.ximbanjc  u  prepared  t.i  make  avallaible 
ii  .red It  of  »92()0<1000  to  All  Nlpp<m  Alrwa>-s 
(- i.riipany  Ltd  lANAi  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
i  haae  in  the  United  States  by  A.VA  of  four 
new  B<.elng  747SR  Jet  aircraft  The  totaJ  U  S 
export  value  for  Ihl.s  trarusactliai  Is  e«tj- 
mat«l  to  be  1230  CXX)  000 

In  addition  to  the  aircraft  pr<:>poBed  for 
sale  In  thus  tr»n.sactlon  Eximha-nk  ha«  ap- 
proved a  prellmlnarv  i-x>nimltTtient  t..  ANA  to 
a-vilst  ANA  In  the  purchase  of  rIx  Boeing 
7S7  JOO  Jet  aircraft  t«)  meet  Itjt  needs  for  In- 
creased tralTlc  on  It.s  nnites  replacement  of 
aKln*,'  alrrralt  PMrthermore  ANA  ha«  In- 
dicated plans  to  p\ircha.se  additional  Boeing 
747.SR  jet  aircraft  and  19  Boeing  7*57  200  Jet 
aircraft  fi>r  which  It  mav  submit  appllcatlon.s 
fnr  f.nancln^f  to  Exlmbank  at  a  later  date 

ITie  Exlmbank   Credit   for  this  transaction 
ti>^ether   with   the   Exlmbank   flnaiicin«   con- 
templated  In    the   prellmmarv'   commitment, 
would    fall    within    the    purview   of    caaes    to 
be   referred   to  Congres.s   under  Section   2(bi 
i3)(l)    of    the   Exlmbank    Act 

.■•  Idrntiti/  of  thr  parties 
ANA  Ls  the  setunid  larKeot  airline  In  Japan 
iind  Ls  owned  by  various  private  Japanese 
shareholders  It*  scheduled  roule.s  are  all  u> 
J»f>«nese  cltleji  but  ANA  does  operate  Inter- 
nat;..nal  charter  flights  to  other  countries 
In  the  Par  Ea-st  Exin.hank  has  de«lt  with 
A.NA  since  196:1  and  ail  limn  repuviiienls  have 
been  made  on  a  tlriielv  ba.sls 

rtie  Japan  rv-vel.  .pniei.t  tiank  an  agency 
'  f  the  Japaiiese  Oovernment  will  uncondl- 
',"ni*;;v  guarantee  repayment  of  the  Exlm- 
bank Credit 

3   Nature  and  use  0/  poods  and  iervices 
The   principal   goods  to  be  exported   from 

the  United  States  at  this  time  are  four  me- 
divim  range  commercial  Jet  aircraft  to  be 
used  by  ANA  to  service  growing  demand  on 
domestic  routes  This  tvpe  fif  aircraft  Is  a 
special  model  having  a  higher  .seat  capacity 
than  the  standard  747  aircraft  and  deslicned 
only  for  short  and  medium  ran^je  nm'.ea  De- 
liveries of  the  aircraft  are  ,s<heduled  for  Feb- 
ruary Mav  November  and  I>et-enU)er  of  1981 
The  aircraft  covered  bv  the  preliminary  cfini- 
mltment  will  be  exported  in  1983  and  will  be 
utilized  primarily  to  replace  aging  fuel-ln- 
elflcient   aircraft 


B       Cxn^NATTON     or     EXIMBANK     riNANCINC 

/    /Jrojonj 

Exlmbank  s  financing  support  for  the  ex- 
port of  C  a  aircraft  ha«  aaslsted  U  S  air- 
craft majiufacturem  in  obtaining  approxi- 
mately  80  ,  of  the  world  market  1  which  In- 
cludes the  United  .Stated!  for  commercial  jet 
aircraft  Throu(fh  19«0  aircraft  purc.ha«g  by 
f'relKn  airlines  are  expected  to  account  for 
appn.xlmately  40'-:  of  the  total  US  aircraft 
sale*  Over  the  next  two  to  three  years  sev- 
eral large  foreign  airlines  will  be  underlak- 
niK-  major  reequipment  programs,  and  most 
airlines  chcx*ing  a  particular  aircraft  type 
will  continue  with  future  purchases  of  the 
same  models  to  maintain  fleet  continuity 
During  Uieae  next  few  years  there  will  be 
intense  competition  from  foreign  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturers  and  they  will  be 
supported  by  subsldlied  export  credit  from 
government  sources  Exlmbajik  believes  It 
must  be  sensitive  to  ptirchasers  need-s  during 
this  period  of  new  product  selection  to  In- 
sure that  US  aircraft  and  engine  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  ofler  attractive  flnancinc 
which  help*  them  to  sustain  their  position 
as  a  leading  US   export  section 

The  Boeing  Company  estimates  that  the 
exp<.rt  of  the  four  Boeing  747SR  aircraft 
and  the  six  Boeing  767  aircraft  will  provide 
6  822  8(X)  man  hours  and  6  108  000  man 
hotirs  of  work  respectively  for  Boeing  lis 
svitwidiaries  and  its  sub-suppliers  Additional 
benefits  which  will  flow  to  the  United  Sutet 
frr^m  the  lnin.sactlon  Include  slz««ble  fol- 
low-on exports  of  spare  parts,  spare  engines 
ground  svipport  and  other  related  equip- 
ment 

'    The  ftnanring  plan 
The  financing  plan  for  the  total  US    pro- 
curement    for    the    747SR    Jet    aircraft    sup- 
ported    bv    Exlmbank     Direct    Credit    is    ac 
follows 
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Ptrt»nl  ol 

U.S.  uut]  Amount 

Cash  ptyffltfit CO      JIM  CIOO  OOe 

Eiimbank  dirKtcrMliI  40  92,000,000 

ToW  .  100        ?»  000  000 

la)  Exlmbank  Charges  The  Exlmbank 
Credit  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  9  25  ; 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually  Exlmbank 
will  charge  a  commitment  fee  of  'j  of  1' 
per  annum  of  the  undisbursed  amounts  of 
the  Exlmbank  Credit 

(bi  Repayment  Terms  Aggregate  disburse- 
ments under  the  Exlmbank  Credit  will  be 
repaid  by  AN.A  In  a  repayment  schedule  of 
2n  equal  semiannual  lnstallment.s  beginning 
January  I  I     1982 

Attached  Is  certain  additional  Information 
on  Exlmbank  activity  In  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  Involved  In  this  transaction 
Sincerely, 

John  L  MfioRt  Jr 

*TT*CHM(NT   1 

EXIMBANK   EXPOSURE    IN    JAPAN   r*s   OF    JUNE    30,   IMO) 

IMItr  imounli  in  tl>ouumli| 

OuMMdini    UndiilMintd 

DIrtcllosM J647,2I7           J37.«$4 

CFE  lojns                   0  0 

FinAiKHI  luirtntttj .'..'..'.  21.764  0 

Bank  |uar>nt<es  and  oltitr 0  0 

Insu'arKf 

Mtdium  Itim S4  013  0 

Short  Htm lt.88S  0 

ToUlloiJipBs 7«6,S79  37,»4 

DtrAUITS    AND    aESCHIDfl.INCS 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  rescheduling  of  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U  S  export  sales  In 
Japan 
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1979 
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(percent) 


1980 
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INCOME,  PRODUCTION    EMPLOYMENT 

CNCilcut'.nl  pnc»s  976,411       1.011.793 

GNPilconstint  1970  piKt».     .  i31,«>8  b39  8bl 

AammI    p*>   capita   GNP    cuotnl    piic«> 

((Wlarj)        .     

Plant  and  aquipn^ant  inwstment   current 

pcKai  .. 
odKn 

Indusltial    pioduclion    (ManulKtui- 

,n|)(197i  MX)  123-0  133.3 

AMiait    laboi    pioduclivity    (manu- 

lKtuiin|)(19?i  100)      .  127.4  M2  8 

tvttan     indujtrial      "an     (manu- 

tacturin|)(197i  100)      .       129.1  138.7 

Amaia  labor  torct  (millions)      ,  5i  3  b6  0 

»»tiH«  un»m[ilorm«nl  late(pe'cent).  2  2  2.1 


8  617  8   TS 

132  «8  IM   '.■? 


>  8  1 

'  b  9 


19  3 


8  4 
12  1 


7 

1 

-4 


400,000 

i70,  000 

9.800 

.  144.2 

MS7.3 

145  4 


1978 


1979 


1978  79 

chanfc 

(percent) 


1980 
indicator 
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MONEY  AND  PRICES 

Money  suppty  (M2)           <  763, 761       <  940, 390              '8,4         :89C,0»I 

Banli  ol  Japan  commercial  discount  late 

(percnnO                 .                            .     .  '3-5 

Call  rata  (unconditional)  hiftirst  (percent).  i  0 
Commercial  Bank  averaie  loan  it\t  (pei 

cent)                                     6  309 

Consumer  Puce  lnde>(197i  100) 122.6 

Wholesale  price  indii  (197i  100) 104.  3 

PAYMENTS  AND  TRADE 

Gold  and  loregn  exchange  r»»«i»»i '  33,  019 

Eiternal  public  debl '11.530 

Basic  balance  of  payments     4  145 

Balance  ol  trade                                 ...  24  596 

Eiporls  l.o.b.  (IMF  basis)  ...  95  634 
Eiport  share  to  United  States    customs 

basis  I. o,b  (percent) 25  6 

Imports  t.o.b  (IMF  basis)  71,038 

Import  share  trom  United  States,  customs 

basis,  CIF  (percent) J8.6              18.4             -0,2            i-'17,4 


'6  25 
8.375 

2  7b 
3  375 

•«.25 
'12.8125 

6  291 

127,0 
111.9 

-0  018 
3  6 

7.3 

'7  818 
«1J4.3 
'  129.5 

'  20,  327 
•  14,210 

-21,372 

1  845 

101,232 

•  -12,692 

•2,680  . 
-25,517 

•  -22,751 

•5,598 

"  22,  35 

"-26.474 
"  -5,904 
1'  116,215 

25  6 
99  387 

0 
'  28,  349 

u  25. 5 
»  122,119 

'  Qtsnte  IS  ir^  aiireiales  dominated  in  yen  nol  dollars. 
>  linuarr-May  averaie  seasonally  adjuster! 
lanuary-March  aveiaie   not  seasonally  aoiusted 

•  As  ot  end  ol  year 
As  at  July  31. 

'  ((fective  Au|.  20,  1980, 

•  Throu|h  May. 

■  January-May  averaie.  not  seasonally  ad;usted. 
'MoyemenI  to»ard  surplus  or  delicil.  or  total  increase. 


in  millions  0'  dollars  vice    percent 


!'■  Asol  Aug.  31, 

II  A.  R.  on  basis  ol  seasonally  ad  usted  January-Viy  preliminary  data 

*   January-May  preliminary   not  seasonally  ad  usted 

Nole    Dollar  e«chanje  rate  used  lor  conversion  ol  yen  litures  GNP  and  investment    1978  ¥210 

1979  V219.  Money  supply    July-Oecembe'  1978  Y 234    July-Oecembe'  1979  V206    Janua'v-June 

1980  Y22b   as  used  lor  some  corKputations  by  Ministry  ol  Finance   and  July  1980  ¥220.9b 
Source   Department  o(  Stale    i  conomic  Trends  in  Japan     July  31   1980.  International  financial 

Statistics  October  198C.  • 


REINDUSTRIALIZATION  OP  AMER- 
ICA CHOOSING  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGY  FOR  THE   1980i 

'Mr  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  1 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Speaker  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1980,  the  Congressional  Clearing- 
house on  the  P.:ture  and  the  Congres- 
sional Institute  for  the  Future  cospon- 
sored  the  second  in  a  series  of  Congres- 
.^lonal  Roundlables  on  Emerging  Issues 
Our  discussion  focused  on  the  "Reindus- 
inalization  of  America:  Choosing  an  In- 
dustrial Strategy  for  the  1980's," 

Indmduals  representing  the  business, 
labor,  government,  and  futures  research 
communities  joined  our  colleagues.  Mr, 
Speaker,  for  a  half  day  of  reflection  on 
this  most  important  issue  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  shared  his  thoughts 
and  concerns  about  reindustriallzation  as 
It  IS  being  propased  by  some,  and  ufged 
us  to  shy  away  from  a  strateg:>'  which 
would  have  Congress  making  choices  that 
the  marketplace  should  make. 

Dr  Robert  Hamrin,  senior  economist 
for  the  President's  Commission  for  a  Na- 
tional Agenda  for  the  1980's  presented  a 
futures  perspective  to  the  issue,  and  sug- 
gested that  we  focus  on  strategies  rather 
than  on  one  policy  solution,  exploring 
where  we  want  to  be  in  1990  with  respect 
to  world  trade. 

John  Post,  executive  director  of  the 
Business  Roundtables  Washington  of- 
fice, took  a  look  back  at  the  lessons  from 
history  and  sketched  for  us  his  sugges- 
tions for  future  strategies  Rudy  Oswald. 
director  of  Research  for  the  AFL-CIO. 
followed  Mr  Post's  example  and  sug- 
gested several  problem  areas  that  have 


created  the  current  situation  We  have 
added,  for  the  Record,  a  brief  proposal  of 
the  AFL-CIO  to  which  Mr  Oswald  re- 
ferred during  our  session. 

During  our  discussion,  many  points 
were  raised.  There  developed  a  cor^ensus 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  overestimating 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  allocate 
resources  successfully  among  different 
sectors  and  among  diflerent  companies 
within  each  sector.  Nevertheless,  current 
policies  already  influence  the  allocation 
of  resources  and  we  in  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  .sensitive  to  the  effect  that  past 
policy  decisions  have  had  on  industrial 
development  in  the  United  States.  Sec- 
ond, we  concluded  that  the  new  com- 
petition from  Japan  and  West  Germany 
and  others  has  been  successful  because  of 
their  different  approach  to  industrial 
policy  and  we  should  learn  from  innova- 
tions in  those  countries,  some  of  which 
might  be  useful  here. 

At  lunch.  Dr  Gerald  O  Barney,  execu- 
tive director  for  the  Global  2000  report 
to  the  President,  gave  us  a  sobering  sum- 
mary of  the  report's  findings,  including 
population,  environmental  and  resource 
trends  He  said: 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  world  In 
iJOOO  will  be  more  crowded  more  polluted,  Ies.s 
.stable  ecologically,  and  more  vulnerable  to 
di.sruptlon  than  the  world  we  live  In  now 
.'-'erlous  stress  involving  population,  resources 
arid  environment  are  clearly  visible  ahead 
Despite  greater  material  output,  the  world's 
people  will  be  poorer  m  many  ways  than  they 
are  today  Life  for  most  people  on  earth  will 
be  more  precarious  in  2000  than  It  Is  now — 
unless  the  nations  of  the  world  act  decisively 
to  alter  current  trends 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  Hoiises  of  Congress  the 
full  text  of  the  presentations  and  discus- 
sions which  follows: 


Se.nator  William  Proxmire.  Chairman, 
Sf-nate   Banking   COMMrrrxE 

I  am  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  here 
iir.  ■reindusirialization,"  because  I  have  great 
difficulty  With  understanding  what  reindus- 
irialization really  is 

We  suffer  fromj  a  whole  series  of  problems 
We  suffer  certainly  from  declining  produc- 
tivity high  unemployment,  painfully  high 
interest  rates  and  a  high  trade  deficit  We 
also  have  a  surplus  of  proposals  for  what  to 
do  about  these  problems  Remdusinallzation 
!<■  the  one  that  is  getting  the  most  press 

First,  let  me  say  what  I  interpret  reindus- 
iriilizaiion  to  be  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  think 
;t  includes  such  things  as  federal  loans  fed- 
eral government  export  subsidies  tax  credits 
\(i  name  a  few  components  The  common  de- 
nom.inator  of  all  these  proposals  is  that  they 
■Aould  have  the  government  help  with  the 
problems 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  this  because  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
I  Sit  in  on  the  rescue  of  Lockheed  and 
Chrysler — both  of  which  I  thought  were  very 
serious  m.istakes  The  market  place  is  a  better 
gauge  than  the  bureaucrats  And  most  busi- 
ness groups  are  telling  us  to  get  ofl  t.helr 
backs 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  said  not  long 
ago  "We  need  the  federal  government  to  de- 
fend the  nation  deliver  the  mall  and  get 
the  hell  out  of  our  lives  "  This  Is  a  widespread 
view  Besides,  there  is  no  way  that  the  gov- 
ernmient  is  going  to  get  smaller  by  getting 
bigger  If  the  federal  government  Is  going  to 
take  on  a  welfare  state  for  our  industries  it 
will  just  get  bigger  than  it  is  now  That  Is  my 
first  point 

Point  two  IS  that  any  action  the  govern- 
ment takes  will  tend  to  take  resources  from 
one  place  and  put  them  in  another  place  Or 
the  government  may  also  try  to  help  bring 
along  a  new  promising  Industry  suggesting 
that  Washington  Is  more  qualified  than  the 
.market  place  to  decide  which  new  idea 
should  be  promoted  I  think  that  the  genera) 
view  of  many  people  In  business  Is  that  gov- 
ernment Is  not  as  well  qualified  as  the 
market  place 
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My  third  pKiiiu  \s  that  »ny  loan  guarantee 
any  ball  out  haa  U)  t>t  paid  for  by  Amrrlcan 
bii.nlneBaes  ih^nvseivM  ITiat  means  the  win- 
ners the  workinK  taxpayers.  Investor* 
thone  are  the  people  in  this  country  who 
have  the  income  that  will  provide  the  rev- 
envie  that  the  »{overnment  ran  spend  So 
reliidustrlallzatliin  means  that  the  winners 
are  Rising  Income  so  that  the  «overnnient  can 
tielp  the  losers  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  von 
tnu.st  have  a  lot  if  faith  ITir  losers  are 
poiUK-allv  potent  a  rUm  like  I'hrysler  has  a 
lot  ,if  means  to  e«rrt  pressure  on  Congress 

BfaUlNS    or    (.OVOINMENT    ARC    BIG    tNOl&H 

My  nnal  point  is  that  K"vernment  has  far 
more  to  do  than  the  American  people  think 
they  can  afford  anvwav  We  will  continue  to 
have  an  enormous  so<  la!  security  program 
and  we  should  have  we  have  that  responsl- 
hllltv  We  have  an  Increasing  health  care 
pmuram  We  are  going  to  continue  to  ha\e 
a  manvmoth  education  program  We  are 
({olng  to  continue  to  have  a  colrxisal  burden 
with  the  cities,  a  vast  housing;  program  Not 
one  of  these  programs  are  going  to  t>t  dis- 
membered they  all  have  a  stronghold  on  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  and 
should  have 

L)o  we  reallv  need  another  mammoth  pro- 
t;ram  an  additional  multl-billlon  dollar 
tnirden  on  the  taxpayers  and  Investors'"  We 
think  we  are  going  to  get  a  Chrysler  or  a 
Ixickheed  that  will  become  more  profitable 
pay  more  taxes  Well  I  ]ust  haven  t  seen  that 
work  out  The  question  Is  will  'relndustrlal- 
l/.atlon  ■  Improve  our  economic  situation''  It 
win  only  If  the  government  otTlclals  who 
make  the  decisions  do  so  more  wisely  than 
the  market  place  Will  they^  I  Just  wonder 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance  Money  will 
go  where  the  political  power  Is  it  will  go 
where  unions  are  mohlllyed  where  mivors 
and  governors  representatives  and  senators 
have  the  power  to  push  It  Anybody  who 
thinks  that  the  government  resources  will  be 
alirxated  on  the  basis  fif  merit  hasn't  been 
In  Washington  verv  long 

SOME    Al.TTRNHTIVI    H«opoSAIJI 

I  would  like  to  propckse  the  following  alter- 
natives to  reln<<ustrlallzatlon  111  Phaae  out 
the  corporate  Income  tax  —  It  prevents  cor- 
porations to  grow  as  they  sho>iId  It  encour- 
ages fearherheddlng  of  the  worst  kind  (2| 
In  our  regulatorv  process  Instead  of  having 
a  svstem  that  is  as  painful  and  slow  and 
annovlng  as  it  Is  now  we  should  protect  our 
environment  as  thev  have  the  Rhine  River 
In  Oermany— a  river  that  Is  the  most  In- 
lesiselv  used  by  Industry  In  the  world  all 
kinds  of  plants  are  on  the  river,  chemical 
coal  steel  paper  — vet  It  Is  a  river  on  which 
vou  can  .sail  swim  and  drink  the  water  Why'' 
Because  thev  put  a  tax  on  the  effluent  that  Is 
put  In  the  water  li'ou  Increase  your  profits 
by  holding  down  the  amount  vou  put  Into 
the  water  Here  the  market  place  makes  the 
decision 

To  sum  up  I  would  i  1  1  dl.scourage  any 
kind  of  relndustrlallzatlon  '^lat  involves  loan 
guarantees,  tax  credits  grants  anything  of 
that  kind:  (3)  I  would  favor  a  phasing  out 
of  the  corporate  income  tax,  and  i3i  modify 
our  regulatory  system,  tax  effluents  and  en- 
courage conservation  and  recycling 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today 

Da  ROBUT  HaMIIN  SINIOB  BcONOKtST 
Pbi3Idii*t  s  CoMMissiov  r<>R  A  Nationai 
Aginda    for    thi   80's 

The  1970b  were  yearn  of  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic dlfBcuItlea  for  not  only  the  United 
States  but  for  moat  of  the  Industrialized 
world  Inflation  remained  exceptionally  high 
economic  growth  slowed  the  rate  of  produc- 
tivity Improvement  shrunk  to  abysmally  low 
levels,  trade  Imbalances  Increased,  and  un- 
employment reached  and  remained  at  stub- 
bornly   high    levels     These    factors     coupled 


with  eroding  markets  and  capital  restraints 
have  raised  questions  ab<.u!  the  vlia-lty  of 
our  core  lnd\istrlal  sector  In  addition  to 
these  indicators  of  pin.r  aggregate  economic 
performance  there  Ls  the  unprecedented  pla- 
teavilng  of  the  standard  of  living  with  many 
people  experiencing  an  actual  decline  Fi- 
nally what  compounds  present  day  concerns 
and  fears  Is  that  not  only  are  all  these  s>Tnp- 
toins  present  but  that  the  standard  cure — 
demand  management  policies — seems  to  have 
lost  m'wt  of  Its  p<itency  Hence  the  question 
arises  What  s  going  to  breach  the  gap  fill 
the  vacuum'' 

The  answer  to  an  Increasing  number  of 
economlsu.  politicians  and  other  observers. 
Is  some  form  of  a  coirdlnated  industrial  [X>1- 
Icy — <jne  which  gets  below  the  surface  of  ag- 
gregate figures  and  takes  an  indepth  IcKik  at 
what  Is  happening  and  what  can  be  made  to 
happen  m  Individual  sectors  and  Industries 

Industrial  p<ili^  y  .'las  proven  to  be  an  ex- 
treineU  ainorpluvKS  ■  oucept.  one  whose 
meaning  truly  lies  In  the  eye  of  the  be- 
tio.der  I'hr  basic  dimcultv  Is  that  It  may  be 
used  land  hvs  beeni  to  encompass  virtually 
every  economic  pniblem  America  faces  There 
are  however  a  few  key  economic  problems 
t-hat  most  discussions  of  industrial  policy 
focus  on  the  long  run  decline  In  produc- 
tivity growth,  the  "de-lndu.strlallzatlon  '  of 
America,  and  the  declining  lijternatinnal 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
The  basic  factor  underlying  the«e  difficulties 
is  that  the  1970s  was  a  period  of  profovind 
structural  change  both  In  the  global  and 
domestic  economy 

Not  since  the  19308  has  the  International 
economic  context  loomed  so  large  in  con- 
cerns about  economic  performance  Indeed 
what  distinguishes  the  Unl'ed  States'  struc- 
tural change  of  the  1970s  from  earlier  pe- 
riods Is  the  critical  Importance  perhaps  pre- 
eminent Importance  of  changes  in  the  in- 
ternational context    These  changes  Include- 

A  loss  of  23  :  of  the  U  .S  share  of  the 
manufacturing  exports  of  Industrial  nations 
This  amounted  to  some  »125  billion  In  lost 
production  and  a  loss  of  at  leas?  2  million 
industrial  Jobs  Virtually  all  Industries  In- 
cluding those  that  still  generate  tremend- 
ous trade  surpluses  have  been  losing  their 
stiare  of  the  world  market  steadily 

A  I300'"r  Increa-se  In  the  price  of  OPEC 
crude  oil   between    1970   and    1980 

A  doubling  i>t  the  proportions  of  youth 
In  newly  Industrializing  countries  receiv- 
ing high  school  and  college  educations 

Major  changes  In  the  balance  of  technolog- 
ical aiid  Innovative  capabilities  within  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations  with  countries 
such  as  Japan  and  Oermanv  making  major 
Investments  in  research  development  and 
design  capabilities  that  render  competing 
US   products  less  competitive 

XMcacENCE    or    new    trends 

Within  the  United  States  a  number  of 
new  trends  took  place  which  when  totaled, 
add   up   to  significant   structural   change 

Tran.sformatlon  in  the  economic  ba.se  from 
one  centered  in  basic  heavy  Industry  to  one 
centered  In  information  and  communications 
activity 

Maturing  technolglcal  progress  Many  of 
the  major  Industries  of  the  past  were  no 
longer  technologically  dynamic  and  corpor- 
ate RAD  went  lncreasln>{ly  into  modifying 
existing  products  rather  than  radical  new 
product    or    process    breakthroughs 

Decline  In  the  growth  ethic 

Diversion  of  capital  to  meet  social  goals 

Supply  constraints  Supply  shortages  most 
notably  energy,  already  constrain  growth, 
add  to  Inflation  and  reduce  the  margin  ot 
freedom  for  both  government  and  private  en- 
terprise actions  A.s  we  move  Into  an  era  of 
Increased  scarcity  we  can  expect  additional 
shortages  in  water  arable  land  lumber  and 
basic  metals 

Declining  capital  Investment. 


Excessive  demands  Olven  slow  growth  of 
the  economic  pie  our  efforts  to  achieve  qual- 
ity of  life  improvements  higher  living  stand- 
ards higher  defense  spending  and  other  so- 
.  lal  and  economic  objectives  exceed  what  our 
industrial  machine  can  provide 

These  dramatic  new  realities  press  upon  us 
the  f.eed  to  change  and  to  alter  our  funda- 
mental assumptions  concerning  government 
and  business  roles  in  the  formulation  of  do- 
mestic and  international  policies  The  Inter- 
national context  Ls  extremely  critical  both  in 
terms  of  U  S  trends  and  the  potential  eco- 
nomic performance  of  other  countries  Most 
of  the  prop<jnent  s  arguments  center  around 
international  economic  considerations  in 
some  manner  Indeed  It  may  be  safely  saia 
Ihit  the  Lssue  which  the  United  Slates  win 
face  again  and  again  In  the  1980s  Is  What 
Is  to  be  our  political  response  to  global  eco- 
nomic change'' 

The  arguments  In  the  industrial  pojicv 
arena  range  from  the  very  specific  to  broaa 
scale  ruminations  alwut  the  future  of  West- 
ern prosperity 

At  the  more  micro  level  it  Is  voolferousiy 
argured  that  protecting  inefficient  industries 
and  restoring  to  increasingly  heavv  subsidies 
for  fuel  and  other  essential  gijods  couia 
turn  the  United  States  Into  one  of  the 
worlds  permanently  high-cost  economies 
Certainly  eliminating  failure  as  an  option 
wovild  -severely  disrupt  the  functioning  of  t 
market  economy  It  would  also  build  Inefll- 
ciency.  waste  and  mismanagement  into  cor- 
porations by  removing  the  looming  danger 
of  bankruptcy  from  the  system  artificially 
raise  Interest  rates  and  tighten  the  credit 
supply  for  companies  withou'  s  itisidies  and 
create  a  bias  toward  big  companies  at  lb* 
expense  of  smaller  ones 

Import  curbs  could  also  produce  an  eco- 
nomically harsh  backlash  through  hurting 
exports  an  increasingly  vital  part  of  the  US 
economy  Export.s  accoun'  for  1  out  of  8 
manufacturing  Jobs  and  the  production  of 
1  out  of  3  acres  of  farmland  Together  with 
the  International  activity  of  American  com- 
panies exports  represent  »1  out  of  every  t3 
of  .Amertcin  corp<irate  profits 

HtlNDUSTRlAl.I/ATIoN     PROPOSED     AS    A    SOLfTION 

The  ba.slc  argument  being  prop<-iunded  U 
that  the  United  States  must  relndustrlallze 
It  s  basic  thesLs  is  that  a  conscious  effort  to 
rebuild  America  s  productive  capacity  is  the 
only  real  alternative  to  the  precipitous  loss 
of  competitiveness  of  the  last  15  years  Be- 
latedly It  IS  argued  that  we  also  need  policies 
to  ficiutate  the  movement  of  resources  from 
activities  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
loAlng  comparative  advantage  Small 
amounts  of  aid  to  affected  industries  will 
not  be  adequate  to  reverse  the  trends,  and 
this  sugge»>ts  the  need  for  more  active  efforts 
to  aid  the  adjustment  process  of  American 
Industries  losing  their  comparative  advan- 
tage 

Many  observers  feel  we  must  now  empha- 
size a  more  pfisltlve  kind  of  Industrial  pol- 
l::y  one  of  'supporting  the  winners  The 
basic  idea  l>  that  rather  than  reacting  to 
events,  we  should  develop  policies  which 
anticipate  futvire  developments  arid  concen- 
trate our  limited  resources  where  thev  can 
do  the  most  good  Thus  wherever  pr)sslble 
our  economic  policies  should  be  centered  not 
on  our  declining  sectors  but  rathtr  on  the 
growth  sectors  of  our  economy 

The  argtiment  is  made  that  mechanisms 
are  needed  which  encourage  massive  private 
Investment  in  high  productivity  kev  sectors 
where  Increased  output  would  produce  the 
most  substantial  moderation  of  inflation 
In  the  global  context,  each  nation,  taken 
separately  and  then  together,  would  create 
winners  best  suited  to  its  own  comparative 
advantage  rather  than  Imitating  or  trying 
to  obtain  benefits  from  winners  established 
elsewhere 

Specifically  It  Is  advocated  that  the  gov- 
ernment begin  by  Identifying  a  specific  set 
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of  new  manufacturing  needs  over  the  next 
decade  The  emphasis  should  be  on  high 
technology  and  industries  that  might  In  the 
future  have  an  advantage  In  International 
trade  Thoee  sectors  or  Industries  will  nat- 
urally seek  out  their  own  Interests  In  the 
world,  but  they  can  be  given  an  envlrorunent 
that  makes  it  favorable  for  them  to  do  so  and 
ran  be  given  supp<'rt  Inforniatlon.  guidance, 
■jr  subsidy   where  appropriate 

The  mtxst  comprehen.slve  argximent.  en- 
rompa.s.slng  a-s  it  does  the  future  of  Western 
prosperity  runs  along  the  following  lines 
Three  basic  factors— rapidly  rising  energy 
costs  'he  growing  competition  from  the 
NIC*  and  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  period 
;>f  slower  e<-onomlc  growth  necessitate  that 
Western  Industry  must  make  some  painful 
adjustments  in  the  next  few  years  If  It  Is 
to  have  any  hope  of  maintaining  the  level 
•if  prospjerlty  that  the  Western  Industrial 
democracies  have  c«me  to  enjoy  and  expect 
once  the  end  of  World   War  II 

The  critical  question  Is  whether  Industry 
1!  likely  to  make  these  adju-stments  The 
argument  is  rrmtir  that  the  free  play  of  mar- 
ket forces  would  produce  a  social  crisis  that 
;io  modern  democratic  government  could 
accept  Rather  than  endure  the  pain  of  an 
adjustment  carried  out  under  the  harsh  laws 
of  free  competition  Western  governments 
would  simply  resort  to  all-out  protectionism 
The  result  would  be  falling  grtiwth,  clogged 
trade  routes  and  Uie  kind  of  prolonged  re- 
cession the  Western  WTirld  experienced  In  the 
:930s  when  It  made  Its  last  exp)erlment  with 
protectionism 

NXW    PARTNERSHIP    BETWEEN    BUSINESS 
GOVERNMENT     ENVISIONED 

The  alternative  course  Ls  for  governments. 
In  concert  with  industry  and  labor,  to  man- 
age the  restructuring  of  the  economy  to  face 
the  more  dltncult  trading  conditions  that 
lie  ahead  at  a  pace  that  Is  politically  ac- 
ceptable By  making  full  u.se  cf  all  the  car- 
rots and  sticks  iit  their  disposal  they  would 
seek  to  ea.se  the  social  pams  of  this  neces- 
■^ary  economic  transformation  and  at  the 
same  time  make  sure  that  the  changes  are 
In  fact  made  In  short,  an  exprindlng  body 
of  Informed  opinion  believes  that  the  West's 
future  prosperity  now  depends  not  on  any 
return  to  the  sturdy  virtues  of  a  pristine 
capitalism,  but  rather  on  the  development 
of  a  more  Intense  formal,  and  Internation- 
ally coordinated  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment  and   private    industry 

The  bottom  line  the  proponents  come  to  is 
that  the  United  Slates  clearh  stands  out  as 
an  ei  b-nple  of  a  country  that  has  not  tried 
to  conduct  a  coherent  nationai  policy  for 
economic  development  and  that  such  a 
national  economic  development  strategy  Is 
now  essential  The  strategy  adopted  must 
recognize  that  there  Is  no  quick  fix  to  the 
economic  problems  we  face  Rapid  changes 
in  the  shape  nl  the  U  S  and  world  economy 
have  created  altogether  new  forces  to  con- 
lend  with  Economic  policy  tools  that  were 
once  appropriate   are   no   longer   adequate 

In  short  we  are  entering  a  new  era  In  the 
management  of  economic  affairs  In  this 
country  Macroeconomlc  measures  will  re- 
quire the  help  of  structural  policies,  at  a 
minimum  to  break  bottlenecks  and  Improve 
the  responsiveness  of  the  system  to  stimuli 
and  restraints  but  probably  for  much  more 
We  must  come  to  grips  wllh  the  economic 
change  that  is  occurring,  think  anew  about 
our  economic  policies  and  .set  forth  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  appropriate  to  the  realities 
of  the  1980s 

John    Post,    Execvtive    Director. 
The  Business  Roundtable 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  speak- 
ing on  this  occasion  on  my  own  behalf  and 
that  the  Business  Roundtable  has  just 
designated  a  task  force  to  study  relndus- 
trlallzatlon     The  Business  Roundtable  hopes 


to  have  a  reptort  prepared  by  the  end  of  the 
year  ThiS  task  force  will  be  composed  of 
CEOs  and  will  be  responsible  for  such  issues 
as  taxation,  energy    and  inflation 

I  was  interested  in  ihe  approach  taken  by 
the  previous  speaker  who  tried  to  make 
comparisons  with  prior  decades  I  think  ihat 
people  think  that  we  must  do  something 
new  I  would  like  to  look  back  by  decade 
and  see  how  prior  decades  compare  with 
today  so  that  we  can  best  decide  what  to  do 

The  70  s  I  consider  to  be  an  era  of  major 
cr)ncerns  about  political  instilutlcjiis,  the 
GO'S  were  characterized  by  a  concern  about 
social  instltutloiLs,  the  bO  s  were  an  era  of 
ttabillly  and  confidence,  the  40's  were  a 
perlfxl  of  war  and  reconstruction:  and  the 
JO'S  were  closest  to  today  but  with  some 
striking  ditTerences  and  also  wish  some 
lessons  for  us 

As  Dr  Hamrin  was  mentioning  the  70's 
were  characterized  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  a  lagging.'  economy  The  30's  were 
similar  with  unfmployment  a  stagnant 
ecfjiiomy  a  rise  of  protectionism  and  re- 
^•lonal  problems  Abroad  there  also  were 
great  similarities  growing  number  of  totali- 
tarian governments  approach  of  war.  U  S 
perceived  as  weak  militarily,  and  the  strong 
reeling  for  isolationism 

Most  interesting  however,  was  the  devel- 
opment r,f  Ideas  The  30's  are  remembered 
as  the  era  ol  John  M  Keynes  who  brought 
in  the  idea  that  government  should  take  a 
larger  role  In  solving  Ihe  problems  of  the 
economy 

DrrFERtNixs   between    the   past  and   now 

Now  let  me  point  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  3D's  and  now  World  trade  Is  much 
more  important  now  than  in  the  30  s  But 
even  more  important  is  the  role  of  the  U  S 
today  a.s  a  world  power  Also  there  Is  much 
more  government  intervention  In  the  econ- 
omy Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned Is  that  trade  unions  have  become  a 
strong  force  Another  change  Is  the  shift 
of  workers  from  the  manufacturing  sector 
to  the  service  sector 

Let  me  Just  list  three  problems  that  have 
led  to  our  current  situation  ; 

1  There  Is  a  lag  in  capital  Investment, 
caused  by  a  lower  return  on  Investments: 

2  There  Is  uncertainty  related  to  unit 
labor  costs  and  prices  and  the  availability 
of  raw  materials:  and 

3  Crovernmenl  Involvement  exemplified  by 
regulations  and  confusing  energy  policies 
complicate  the  whole  picture. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
the  future  of  prices,  but  we  may  be  able 
lo  do  something  abo  it  our  costs  about  raw 
materlal.s,  and  about  government  regula- 
tions 

the   meaning  or  revitai.ization 

What  does  "revltallzatlon'  mean''  That 
depends  on  who  defines  It  We  have  deflr.l- 
tions  from  the  AFU  CIO.  Professor  Et/ionl. 
Business  Week  and  from  business  execu- 
tives To  me.  the  essence  of  a  revltallza- 
tlon  "  program  Is  how  our  economy  can  grow 
so  as  to  provide  more  Jobs  In  a  stable  econ- 
omy 

Underlying  any  discussion  of  economic 
growth  Is  the  problem  of  Inflation  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  In  "revltallzatlon'  without 
u  reduction  in  the  rate  of  Inflation  This 
means  we  must  address  all  the  elements 
which  cause  inflation,  namely  government 
spending,  increases  In  labor  costs  which 
grossly  exeed  the  increase  In  output  per 
man-hour  and  monetary  policy 

The  economy  also  needs  to  Improve  the 
rate  of  capital  recovery  'We  have  serious 
capital  recovery  problems  in  several  sectors 
of  heavy  Industry  such  as  steel,  aluminum, 
chemicals,  energy  and  electric  power  Many 
companies  have  critical  problems  because  of 
the  disparity  between  the  original  cost  of 
investment  and  replacement  cost  by  todays 


price  index  The  recent  overemphasis  on 
consumption  and  "equity"  must  be  mod- 
crated  to  accomincjdate  the  need  for  savings 
and  capital  investment  which  will  be  en- 
hanced by  Increased  profits  and  realistic  tax 
policy 

The  massive  growth  of  government  reg- 
ulations obviously  has  played  a  role  in  gen- 
fraiing  the  present  difficulties  We  need  a 
.-eduction  in  government  regulations  as  well 
as  some  moderation  of  those  which  inhibit 
flexibility  and  motivation  In  industrial  ac- 
tivity 

In  addition,  we  have  to  look  at  the  whole 
area  of  incentives  and  rewards  for  In- 
dividuals To  some  extent  the  leveling-down 
of  rewards  for  individuals  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  incentives  for  growth  At  the 
same  time  we  need  lo  address  the  human 
problems  of  "Plant  Closing  " 

Next,  we  obviously  need  lo  encourage  ex- 
ports based  on  a  careful  look  at  incentives 
and,  especially  disincentives  For  example 
t.'-.e  taxation  of  US  citizens  who  work 
ii!jroad  ha.s  an  adverse  impact  on  the  de- 
'.  elopment  of  exports 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  opposed 
to  Industry  "councils  '  with  policies  de- 
signed to  distinguish  between  "winners  and 
losers",  and  to  divert  pension  plan  funds 
to  solve  social  problems  These  smack  heav- 
ily of  national  economic  planning,  such  as 
'.ve  saw  in  the  Humphrey-Javlts  bill 

I'd  also  be  cautious  about  adopting  the 
approaches  used  In  foreign  countries  I  re- 
member when  everybody  proposed  that  we 
emulate  Sweden  which  they  Bald  had  found 
The  Middle  Way"  Today  there  is  consider- 
able disenchantment  with  the  Swedish  ap- 
proach We  also  hear  about  "indicative  plan- 
ning" In  France  and  about  government- 
business  cooperation  in  Japan,  Inc  These 
have  social,  political  and  economic  struc- 
tures much  different  from  ours 

The  discussion  of  revltallzatlon  Is  timely 
and  healthy  As  In  the  thirties,  It  concen- 
trates on  the  underlying  economic  force  In 
our  society  But  In  the  thirties  a  number  of 
programs  to  "revitalize"  industry,  such  as 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and 
similar  legislative  initiatives  burdened 
rather  than  helped  the  nation  attain  re- 
covery In  short  we  should  avoid  "revitall- 
zallon"  which  will  fortify  the  policies  which 
have  created  the  present  situation 

Dr     Rudt    Oswald     Director    of    Rzseakch 
AFI.-CIO 
I    am   happy    to   be   here   today   to   discuss 
wllh    you    the   status   of   Americas   Industry 
and  what  we  mean  by  relnd'astrialization 

1  would  like  first  to  talk  about  seven  dif- 
ferent problem  areas  that  we  are  facing 

1.  There  have  been  conflicting  forces  In 
the  labor-management  area  The  decline  In 
real  earnings  and  the  voice  of  the  worker 
must   be  coneldered 

2  The  shift  In  our  economic  system  to 
services  has  left  us  susceptible  to  blackmail 
when  we  don't  have  our  own  ability  in  some 
necessary  Industry  There  are  those  who 
don't  think  we  need  a  steel  industry,  for 
example  A  related  problem  Is  the  difference 
in  Income  shares  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  m  the  services  sector  The  ga^  between 
the  professionals  and  the  blue  collar  workers 
has   widened 

3  There  Is  a  lack  of  Investment  In  alter- 
native energy  resources. 

4.  Foreign  competition  has  been  unfair 
Some  countries  have  government  suhGldles 
and  can  get  rid  of  their  surplus  products  in 
the  US  at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  those 
products  for  in  their  own  country 

5  There  is  an  overall  decline  in  produc- 
tivity Average  annual  rate  of  growth  In  the 
total  private  sector  hae  dropped  from  3'".  In 
1947-1965  to  2  1':  in  1965-1973  to  :.2'l-  In 
1973-1979.    The    recession    that    has    taken 
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place  m  the  1970  «  ha«  contributed  »  Kre»t 
deal    to   this  decline 

6  There  haa  been  a  faster  growth  of  In- 
vestment abroad  bv  US  nrrm  durln«  the 
period  of  the  1970s  than  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  investment  In  the  US  There  has  been  a 
^rowlriK  tendency  for  firms  to  enKa^e  In  mer- 
gers and  taHeovers  instead  of  enKagln«  m 
new  investment  as  a  means  of  gniwth  and 
a^-llvlty  There  has  been  a  Krowth  In  the 
1«70»  in  the  \l-»  of  capital  for  speculation 
through  a  wholr  new  svsten)  of  inve.Mniri.! 
opportunities  really  thev  are  futures  mar 
nets  eK  growth  In  the  amount  of  monev 
that  Is  involved  in  the  grain  futures  and  In 
the  silver  itive.itmenl  spectacle  that  we  had 
earlier    in    the    year 

7  The  last  n»ajor  problem  l«  that  all  of 
these  are  interrelated  as  Hob  Hamrln  pointed 
out.  eK  slow  ei-onomli-  urowlh  of  the  1970s. 
hlKh  levels  i>f  \inemplovn'.rnt  that  we  ex- 
perienced and  of  inurse  Mic  hUh  levels  of 
inflation 

THi  »ri  -CIO  PBOPOSAi.  roa  chanci 
In  response  to  these  problems  the  AFb 
(TO  Executive  Co\mcll  on  Helndustrlallza- 
tlon  recently  proposed  the  -reatlon  of  a  Na- 
tional RelnduslrlalUatlon  Board  conslstliiR 
of  representatives  of  the  public  labor  and 
industry  which  would  re<()mmfnd  the  prior- 
ity and  magnitude  of  reindustr'allzatlon  to 
be  undertaken  in  varlovis  Industrial  sectors 
and  geographic  regions  In  light  of  the  na- 
tional economic  and  security  Interests 

The  hoard  should  have  appropriate  Indus- 
trUl  and  regional  subcommittees  to  review 
'he  special  needs  of  specific  industries  as 
well  as  the  particular  problems  faced  by  geo- 
j;raphl.-  regions  The  b<.«rd  should  review  the 
recommendations  of  the  industrial  and  re- 
gional subcommittees  as  tliev  relate  to  In- 
dustrial development  In  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  should  aim  to  restore  and  re- 
vive the  urban  economic  base 

The  board  should  favor  Investments  In 
sreas  served  hv  nia.is  transit  facilities  to  fur- 
ther energy  savings  The  board  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  Amerlcan-buUt  equipment 
In  ItJi  development  strategies  The  board 
should  seen  to  forestall  shortages  or  t>ottle- 
neclcs  that  might  have  Inflationary  repercus- 
sions In  the  process  the  board  could  also 
play  an  Important  role  In  reviewing  Inflatlon- 
arv  forces  that  might  be  evidenced  In  the 
part!c\ilar  Industrial  sectors 

The  board  should  also  be  emp^iwered  to 
direct  the  activities  of  a  Relndustrlalliatlon 
Financing  Corporation  i  Hr<"  i  which  would 
make  or  guaran'ee  loans  or  participate  In 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  finance  re- 
industrlallzatlon  pro)e<--t8 

The  RP<"  should  have  acceaa  to  both  public 
and  private  fluids  to  enhance  Its  lending  ca- 
pability specific  provl.sion  should  be  made  to 
qualify  pension  funds  to  Invest  part  of  Ihelr 
assets  In  the  RFC  Pension  Investments 
should  be  guaranteed 

The  RFf  should  Invest  in  private  and 
quasi-public  ventures  through  direct  loans 
loan  guarantees  and  below  market -rate  fi- 
nancing and  ah'iuld  supplement  and  com- 
plement existing  public  investment  programs 
In  building  and  developing  facilities  that 
serve  as  industrial  1  nf raatructure  and  en- 
'■ourage  dcvrlopment 

In  addition  'n  the  funds  appropriated  bv 
'  oiigress  to  tr,p  RFC  the  board  should  also 
have  the  power  to  use  tax  p^illcv  as  a  to<jl 
for  relndustrlallzatlon  This  will  require 
structuring  business  tax  policy  In  terms  of 
precise  and  planned  goal.s  bv  making  the  tax 
incentlvee  more  flexltile  and  sele<  tive  rather 
than  across  the  board 

For  example  the  txiard  should  have  the 
authority  to  determine  and  allocate  business 
tax  Incentives,  such  as  investment  tax  credits 
and  depreciation  allowances,  to  particular 
nrms  on  the  basis  of  need  and  Individual  cer- 
tificates of  neceaaltv  Thoae  benenu  must  not 


simply  become  devices  for  multinational  cor- 
porations  and    others   to    use    tax    breaks    to 
operate   plants   abroad   and    import   prodticts 
In   competition    with    U  S  -made  goods 
1  oNc.arss  T"  ovrasrr.  sr.iNm  «.triai  i7ATtnN 

BOAKD 

Since  the  board  would  target  spei  Iflc  tax 
iilioiments  approved  bv  Congress  the  Con- 
^•ress  would  maintain  oversight  resp<inslbllltv 
Vet  the  expertise  of  public  and  private  par- 
'les  woiiid  be  brought  together  to  solve  the 
nations  economic  problems  At  the  same 
'line  the  experience  In  particular  segments 
•  f  industrv  could  be  monitored  and  evalu- 
ated 

While  Individuals  and  business  will  remain 
unfettered  in  terms  of  making  their  own 
business  decisions  the  granting  of  additional 
governmental  funds  and  tax  reductUuis  will 
be  based  upon  the  general  national  Interests 

Any  relndu»trlali/*tioii  p<.)licy  must  take 
accovmt  of  the  problem  of  plant  closings 
The  devastating  effects  on  workers  and  their 
communities  from  unannounced  sudden 
plant  shutdowns  and  relocations  should  be 
eased  by  legislation  retjulrlng  advance  noti- 
fication, financial  assistance  to  workers  and 
basic  employee  protections  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  relocation  expenses,  severance 
pay  continuation  of  pension  and  health  care 
benefits  and  Job  retraining 

A  relndustrlallzatlon  program  will  require 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  every- 
one In  society  taxpayers  through  the  gov- 
ernment would  bear  the  burden  of  direct 
and  Indirect  financial  outlays,  business 
would  Invest  capital  In  needed  expansion 
and  modernlr.atlon  and  the  pension  funds 
of  workers  woudi  also  be  used  to  Invest  in 
future  economic   health   for  the  nation 

Only  through  true  cooperative  action  re- 
flecting a  balance  of  the  interests  of  the 
public,  labor  and  Industry  ran  the  relndus- 
trlallzatlon  program  objectives  be  achieved 
The  succeaa  of  the  program  Is  vital  for  each 
of  the  Interests  concerned  and  for  the  nation 
fts  a  whole 

A  DIALOOVt  OW  aCINOUSTmiALiZATION 

Moderator  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you 
for  your  statements  this  morning  You  have 
provided  a  good  background  for  our  discus- 
sion I  want  to  use  a  metaphor  about  two 
people  In  a  canoe  going  down  a  river  One 
turns  to  the  other  and  says  "There  s  a  wa- 
terfall ahead  We've  got  to  get  out  and  swim 
to  shore  "  The  companion  says.  'The  water  s 
cold.  It  will  be  hard  to  swim  In  this  water 
anywoy  And  were  not  sure  there  s  a  water- 
fall anyway  If  there  Is  one  It  may  be  a  small 
one  The  boat  may  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  shoals  " 

A  discussion  ensues  about  what  repairs 
will  be  needed  to  get  the  boat  through  the 
shoals  whether  the  backstroke,  sidestroke. 
or  Australian  crawl  should  be  vised  If  they 
try  to  awlm  And  an  argument  begins  over 
how  to  Interpret  the  r'.arlng  In  the  distance 
and  how  to  Judge  the  sire  and  danger  of  the 
waterfall  ahead 

Some  people  discussing  the  situation  of 
America's  Industrial  policy  say  that  the  cold 
water  and  strong  currents  are  foreign  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  the  caution 
signals  raised  by  Senator  Proxmire  should  be 
taken  to  heart 

Dr  Hamrln  used  a  futures  analysis  to  ex- 
trapolate Into  the  future  some  disturbing 
trends  And  the  trend  away  from  manufac- 
turing and  toward  services  which  Rudy 
Oswald  talked  about  Is  likely  to  continue 
How  do  some  of  you  here  today  see  the  wa- 
terfall that  we  can  hear  roaring  In  the 
distance? 

Question  I  have  a  comment  more  than  a 
question  I  hear  a  lot  of  blaming  going  on  In 
a  discuasion  of  this  Issue  and  I  hope  we  can 
Irani  that  this  problem  will  require  our  co- 
operation We  all  must  take  '-redlt  for  the 
situation  we  And  ourselves  In,  and  then 
move  forward. 


Response  It  is  unprecedented  that  the 
business  and  labor  communities  and  persons 
In  all  sectors  of  our  society  do  agree  that  be- 
cause of  the  stunning  challenge  from  foreign 
competition  because  of  the  disturbing 
trends  in  the  last  decade  we  need  a  major 
debate  on  the  possible  changes  of  directions 
in  industrial  policy  There  Is  agreement  that 
there  Is  a  problem  The  disagreement  comes 
when  we  try  to  define  what  that  industrial 
policy  should  be 

Question  I  was  Interested  In  Senator 
Proxmlres  idea  that  we  should  support  our 
winners  and  understand  their  needs  while 
letting  go  in  some  way  our  losers  Recently 
I  heard  the  King  of  Belgium  talk  about  hu 
counirv  and  he  said  that  because  of  Its  size 
Belgium  had  to  decide  what  It  could  do  well 
They  decided  to  pick  the  winners  feasible 
and  poaslble— and  do  those  things  well 
Let  s  do  what  we  can  do  well  and  ha\e  the 
capacity  to  do  well  became  their  Industrial 
policy  I  don  t  know  if  this  should  be  our 
stance  Out  a  balance  tjetween  the  human 
need  and  the  human  worker  needs  to  be 
.struck  If  ur  urr  to  rebuild  Americas  Indus- 
trial base 

WHO  WILL  ruK  THr  winnus  and  Li^snu' 
Response  The  poeitlve  side  of  that  con- 
cept IS  to  pick  the  winners  The  negative 
bide  IS  that  we  let  stune  industries  die  I'm 
afraid  that  we  have  so  much  invented  In  our 
industries  that  we  can  t  dump  them  We  have 
to  decide  if  *e  want  to  ball  these  industries 
out  or   pick   the   winners 

Question  A  related  question  is  Who  does 
the  picking  and  on  what  basis'' 

Respcnse  i  come  from  Massac  hiisetls 
which  is  a  high  technology  area  I  ve  talked 
to  a  number  of  CEOs  and  they  ha\e  told  me 
two  things  ill  None  uas  In  favor  of  the 
Chrysler  bailout  and  .3i  None  advocated 
a  policy  »here  the  government  picks  the 
winners  They  felt  that  market  forces  would 
be  a  better  Judge  than  they  or  the  govern- 
ment would  be 

Comment  Tlie  Ivjttom  line  Is  that  reln- 
d  -strlali/ation  aa  now  being  discussed  Is  a 
niistake  Productivity  growth  is  down,  no 
question  about  It  At  the  Institute  for  the 
Future  we  have  concluded  that  though  this 
drop  l.s  due  to  many  fai-tors  the  largest  com- 
ponent Is  the  Influx  of  young  well-educated 
workers  in  unprecedented  numbers  in  the 
last  decade  This  had  pnKluced  a  sharp  drop 
In  the  re'atlve  cost  of  labor  while  cost  of 
capital  goods  relative  to  labor  has  risen 
sharply  Thus  whether  we  have  done  It 
knowingly  or  not.  we  have  substituted  labor 
for  capital  This  has  been  done  with  no  fall 
in  the  rate  of  investment  of  capital  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  natlc'ial  product 

In  the  80s  the  relative  cost  of  labor  will 
rise  The  labor  force  will  be  half  what  It  was 
In  the  70  s  Market  Incentives  will  exist  to  In- 
crease capital  Investment  for  a  much  slower 
growing  labor  force  Therefore,  we  shou'd 
rely  on  market  forces  for  substituting  capi- 
tal equipment  for  skilled  labor  Reindustrtal- 
uatlon  will  support  Industries  that  dont 
need  the  help  and  give  weak  industries  In- 
centives to  produce  more  than  they  should 
l,et  the  market  place  with  some  adjustment. 
And  the  balance  because  no  one  can  pick 
winners  or  losers 

Comment  After  years  of  uncertainty  of 
how  to  go  about  redevelopment  of  our  cities. 
I  see  small  but  real  progress  In  this  policy 
area  I  hope  relndustrlallzatlon  will  not  be 
our  excuse  for  abandoning  our  commitment 
to  our  Industrial  areas  We  need  to  mesh 
Ideas  of  relndustrlalizaiion  with  existing 
efforts  to  expand  development  of  these  areas 
Ours  Is  a  decentralized  economy  unlike 
Japan  and  Oermany  We  have  a  history  of 
cooperation  between  labor  business  and  gov- 
ernment on  the  feleral  s'ate  and  lr>ca;  areas 
Response  I  airree  that  we  have  to  !i>jk  at 
our  sire  and  know  that  we  cannot  compare 
ourselves  with  Europe  and  Japan    Also,  be- 


UMI 


morallv  u.iacceptable  now  but  we  have  to 
S  People  how  to  swim  so  tf^»t  *»ien  the 
Inoe'^^he'    are   In   sinks    they'U   be   ab      to 


t?m  to  another  one  We  need  more  retrain^ 
mg  so  that  my  Chrysler  workers  will  have 
l^methere  to  go  We  have  to  avoid  a  suua- 
noTwhe"   congress  p.ck.s  the  winners  and 

osers  This  Is  a  political  problem  ^hat  none 
of  us  really  wants  to  deal  with  or  should 
have  to  deal  with  We  need  to  keep  our  dlver- 
sliy  and  avoid  a  general  industrial  policy  that 
will   hamper   thai    diversity 

WHAT  INDUS-miAL  ST«ATrCY   SHOULD  W£ 
DESIGN  ' 

Comment  What  the  question  should  b- 
1.  not  What  industrial  policy  do  we  want,  bu- 
what  should  our  industrial  strategy  be  for 
the  19805''  What  general  form  of  IndvLstrlal 
structure  should  we  have  In  place  m  1990 
to  insure  that  we  have  a  competitive  global 
position  at  that  time"-  This  Is  how  the  Japa- 
nese approach  the  question 

We  have  to  think  more  internationally 
We  re  still  going  to  uphold  a  heavy  import 
bill  for  the  next  few  years  We  have  to  look 
at  where  we  are  strong  Our  strengths  are  in 
agriculture  electronics  aerospace  and  com- 
puters Yet  our  soils  are  eroding  very  dra- 
matically As  Dr  Barney  will  point  out  at 
lunch  that  strong  export  base  Is  in  danger 
In  aerospace  we  ve  been  unchallenged,  b-it 
European  planes  are  beginning  to  compete 
with  us 

In  computers.  Japan  Is  right  with  us  In  the 
state  of  the  art  They  are  still  behind  us  in 
some  software  elements  and  mainframe  tech- 
nology 

Therefore  we've  got  to  think  about  how 
we  will  maintain  a  strong  export  position  In 
the  80s  to  make  sure  we  have  world  market 
shares  that    will   finance  our   Import   bill 

Moderator  When  the  choice  Is  between 
the  market  place  or  the  government  making 
the  decisions  between  the  winners  and 
loeers  the  consensus  Is  that  the  market  place 
should  decide  But  we  still  realize  that  this 
debate  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum  that 
is  characterised  by  a  pure  free  market  situa- 
tion 

There  are  two  variables  at  work 

a  The  current  situation  has  not  been 
caused  by  broad  evolutionary  trends  We 
have  in  some  ways  shot  ourselves  In  the  foot 
with  policy  decisions  that  may  no  longer  be 
appropriate  and 

b  The  international  competitors  are 
choosing  different  strategies  such  as  pick- 
ing winning  sectors  and  focusing  all  of  their 
resources  into  sectors  that  they  see  grow- 
ing in  the  years  ahead 

This  raises  two  questions  at  least  i  1  i  How- 
can  the  Congress  be  more  sensitive  to  the  ef- 
fect of  our  policy  decisions  on  the  environ- 
ment In  which  this  competition  takes  place'' 
l3i  HcA  do  we  react  to  the  fair  trade  free 
trade  debate  that  Is  before  US'" 

Comment  We  operate  under  three  umbrel- 
las The  larger  umbrella  Is  our  international 
position  the  next  is  our  national  position 
and  the  smallest  umbrella  Is  the  flexibility 
we  need  to  focus  some  of  our  policies  In  cer- 
tain areas  As  you  balance  budgets,  there 
will  be  leas  money  to  go  around,  so  words  like 
urgetlng  and  focusing  need  to  become  part 
of  our  vocabulary  But  this  causes  a  problem 
for  politicians  who  want  to  target  100  per- 
cent of  our  resources  It  may  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  In  thl.s  time  of  lim- 
ited resources  for  us  to  target  specific  aid 
and  to  use  good  public  policy  to  focus  limited 
dollars  in  areas  of  distress 

Comment  We  may  have  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  value  of  small  business  to 
help  In  this  transition    We  want  to  see  some 


major  Industries  grow  In  employment,  bo 
well  have  to  uke  up  that  slack  through 
small  business 

NEED  TO  BE  CAREFt'L  ABOfT  ADOPTtNC 
"ONE"    POLICY 

Comment  I  hope  we'll  realize  that  some 
of  our  problems  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
tried  to  solve  evervahlng  with  one  policy    So 

I  hope  we  will  resist  that  temptation  here 
and  appreciate  our  complexity  As  we  look 
for  Incentives  and  disincentives,  we  should 
try  to  maintain  as  much  flexibility  az  we  can 
so  we  don't  have  to  run  to  catch  up  with  the 
future 

Comment,  In  many  ways,  we  In  CongresB 
and  government  have  generated  social  divi- 
sions In  the  trade  adjustment  policy,  some 
workers  In  my  district  got  a  good  deal  and 
some  got  nothing  The  Intensity  of  anger 
focused  on  the  government  Is  growing  and 
we  must  be  careful  about  responding  to  all 
situations  with  policies  that  divide 

We  also  have  to  decide  which  goal  we  want 
to  serve  Generally  we  have  the  goal  of 
prosperity  but  another  goal  has  to  do  with 
our  national  power  In  the  latter  discussion. 
we  11  have  to  address  the  question  of  what 
degree  are  we  going  to  have  to  be  the  national 
leader  m  the  Western  world  and  to  what 
degree  do  we  demand  that  our  allies  take 
power  We've  shied  away  from  this  question 
and  we've  got  to  hit  It  straight  on 

Comment  We  are  In  a  time  of  transition. 
so  we  have  to  look  at  policies  that  appreciate 
change  We  need  general  policies  to  support 
industries  where  we  have  competitive  ad- 
vantages internationally  We  also  need  social 
policies  to  manage  the  transitions  so  workers 
can  make  the  change  less  painfully 

Comment'  I  would  like  to  support  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made  about 
flexibility  and  adaptability  to  change  In  In- 
dustry 1  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
steel  industry  on  which  OTA  has  recently 
completed  a  study  Formally  the  Industry  Is 
going  through  rapid  structural  change  and 
It  Is  not  a  monolithic  Industry  Today  mlnl- 
mlUs  I  electric  furnaces  using  scrap  l  account 
for  15',  of  US  steel  production  and  our 
projections  show  that  they  may  reach  30-40^, 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  It  Is  a  completely 
different  business  than  Integrated  steel  firms 
and  the  profitabilities  of  some  of  the  mlnl- 
mllls  are  quite  comparable  to  semi-conduc- 
tor firms  in  Silicon  Valley  It  Is  a  competitive 
business  that  attracts  capital  Investment  and 

II  Is  a  very  desirable  working  environment 
Industrial  policy  In  this  country  or  any  other 
country  needs  to  smooth  and  ease  the  kind 
of  industrial  adjustment  that  is  bound  to 
take  place  In  the  future  We  need  policies 
that   will   facilitate  this  change 

Comment  We  haven't  looked  at  one  of 
the  major  underlying  reasons  for  our  cur- 
rent situation — which  Is  that  we  have  come 
through  a  time  of  high  prosperity  and 
p>erhaps.  also  a  time  of  great  complacency 
The  Japanese  and  Germans  had  to  rebuild 
their  industries  after  the  war  and  they  set- 
tled on  strategies  that  succeeded  Now  we 
find  that  we  have  to  get  on  the  ball,  and 
this  IS  Just  the  kind  of  situation  In  which 
American  enterprise  can  really  flourish 

The  role  of  the  government  Is  to  create 
a  climate  for  more  R&D,  more  Innovation 
to  give  the  American  companies  a  chance 
to  react  to  the  International  market  place 
and  go  from  there. 

pRODvmvrrY   is  connected  to  feelings 
or  worth 

Comment:  We  talk  about  productivity  and 
how  government  policies  would  affect  it.  but 
no  one  here  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
each  Industry  In  Japan  is  trying  to  make 
their  workers  happy;  they  involve  their 
workers  The  workers  In  Japan  are  devoted 
to  their  company;  they  work  for  the  same 
company  40-50  years 


Here  In  America  workers  in  Detroit  are 
knocking  cars  off  the  assembly  lines  be- 
cause they  hate  their  work  The  workers  In 
Detroit  don't  fee!  their  companies  care  about 
them  I  think  we  would  be  making  a  gT«at 
mistake  if  we  think  government  policies 
would  change  our  productivity  problems 
Management,  In  big  companies,  small  com- 
panies In  Congress,  need  to  spend  more  time 
asking,  "Are  my  workers  happy?". 

Response  I  was  delighted  to  hear  some- 
one say  that  there  Is  much  that  manage- 
ment can  do  I  think  each  of  us  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  our  own  perspective  to  this 
very  complex  multl-dlmenslonal  problem 
All  morning  we  have  used  words  like  "In- 
dustrial policy,  "  "relndustrlallBatlon,"  "re- 
vltallzatlon  "  i  think  what  this  aays  Is  that 
we  really  don't  have  a  focus,  we  dont  have 
a  framework  within  which  we  can  place 
these  cogent  comments  that  have  been 
made — many  have  overlapped,  many  have 
been  controversial,  but  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  searching  for  a  beginning  point 

Let  me  submit  one  I  think  that  first  of 
ail  we  have  heard  reasons  why  we  should 
do  something  new  I  think  that  what  we  are 
confronted  with  In  our  dally  work  lives 
whether  attltudlnal  or  institutional.  Is  Uiat 
we  are  dealing  with  long-term  problems  that 
have  been  with  u.s  for  a  long  time  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  deal  with  them  within 
a  short-term  basis  The  reasons  for  that 
include  the  fundamental  clash  between  the 
pressures  for  Incumbency  In  the  short-term 
and  the  very  long-term  economic  problems 

DO    NOT    EXPECT    A    SOLfTION    OVEkNICHT 

There  are  also  other  reasons  but  the  point 
that  I  want  to  make  Is  that,  whatever  our 
approach  there  Is  fundamentally  a  need  to 
recognize  that  we  are  talking  about  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved  overnight  It  was 
not  created  overnight  Certainly  It  Is  a  com- 
plex situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves  and 
It  cries  out  for  a  long-term  solution  I  would 
suggest  that  to  provide  a  framework  we  think 
of  the  multiplicity  of  issues  In  terms  of 
three   broad   umbrellas 

One  Is  a  series  or  set  of  Issues  that  relate 
to  the  restoration  of  a  strong,  growing  econ- 
omy The  answer  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  be  a  powerful  country  that  can  implement 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  comes  back  to 
the  fundamental  issue  that  drives  It — and 
that  Is  a  strong  economy 

Secondly,  beyond  those  issues  that  relate 
to  a  strong  economy — low  inflation,  high 
employment,  high  productivity — there  is  a 
second  umbrella,  and  that  is  what  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  our  International  competitive- 
ness I  think  It  is  wnthm  that  umbrella  that 
we  look  at  issues  of  import  restrictions,  re- 
strictions on  capital  flow,  anti-trust  poli- 
cies— all  specific  governmental  fKillcles  that 
work  against  our  competing  effectively  inter- 
nationally Policies  mu.st  consider  Interna- 
tional implications 

A  third  set  of  Issues  are  those  issues  which 
I  would  call  industry  specific  company  spe- 
cific, or  region  sipecific  They  are  more  related 
to  economic  adjustments  I  would  like  to 
suggest  these  three  area*  into  which  we  can 
tit  or  place  other  Issues  to  give  us  a  point  of 
beginning  to  try  to  get  away  from  defining 
relndustrlallzatlon" — rather  put  our  effort 
into  defining  broad  economic  objectives 

Dr  Gerald  O  Bahntt,  ExECtrrrvE  Directob — 
The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  President 
In  1977,  the  President  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
US  Government's  projections  of  probable 
changes  in  world  population  resources  and 
environment  by  the  end  of  the  century  The 
Global  2000  Report  Is  the  response  to  that 
request 

In  preparing  for  the  report  we  made  three 
ba-slc  assumptions     that  present  public  pol- 
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u-y  would  continue  unchanged  to  the  year 
JOOO  th»t  r»pld  techtioloKlcal  pri>greM  would 
conllnue  »nd  th«t  iii>  warn  or  other  major 
economic  Interruption*  would  take  place  be- 
tween now  and  the  turn  of  the  oenturv  We 
then  priK-eeded  to  ajik  for  executive  bram  h 
projection!  for  the  next  iS  years 

RJapId  growth  in  world  p>iptilallon  will 
hardly  have  altered  by  JO<X)  The  world  »  pop- 
ulation will  gruw  fn)ni  4  billion  in  ISTS  to 
8  35  billion  In  JOOO  an  Increane  of  more  than 
50  percent  The  rate  ..f  ,{ni*th  will  slow 
only  marginally  from  '.  S  penent  a  year  to 
I  7  percent  In  term*  i>f  sheer  numbers,  pop- 
ulation will  be  growing  faater  in  2000  than 
It  Ij  today  with  ItX)  nuillon  i>e<iple  added 
each  year  compared  with  75  nuillon  in  iU75 
Ninety  percent  of  this  growth  will  occur  in 
the  p<x>re«t  countrlen 

While  the  economlee  of  the  leao  de- 
veloped countrlee  iLDC'si  are  expected  ui 
grow  at  faster  rates  than  Ihoee  of  the  Ui- 
d\islrlallzed  nations  the  grona  national  prod- 
uct per  capita  In  mo«t  LCX's  ren\aln»  low 
The  average  gro««  national  product  per 
capita  la  projected  to  rl»e  HUbalantlallv  in 
ifcime  LDCs  leepeclailv  in  Ijilln  America  i 
tiut  In  the  great  populous  nations  of  South 
/Vsla  It  remains  below  tJoo  a  v^nr  iln  1M75 
dollars  I  The  large  existing  gap  between  thr 
rich  and  poor  natloivs  widens 

racNDS  r<>*  aEsovacEs 

W  rid  Uxxi  pri>ductk>n  Is  projected  to  In- 
crease 90  percent  over  the  3o  vears  from  1970 
•ai  3(J0<)  This  translates  intu  a  global  per 
i-aplta  increase  nl  less  than  15  per'-eiu  over 
■he  same  period  The  bulk  of  that  Increase 
goes  t<i  countries  that  already  have  relallvelv 
high  per  capita  food  consumption  Mean- 
while per  capita  consumption  in  South  A-sia. 
rhe  Middle  East  and  the  l.IXs  of  Africa  will 
scarcely  impn>ve  or  will  lutuallv  detiine 
below  present  Inadequate  levels  At  Ltie  same 
time  real  prices  for  food  are  expected  to 
doub.e 

Arable  land  will  Increase  only  4  percent  bv 
J0<M)  so  that  most  of  the  increased  output  of 
f'K.d  *iU  have  to  come  from  higher  yields 
\I's-  of  the  elements  that  now  contribute  to 
■ic'ie'  yields  —  fertilizer  pesticides  power 
r T  irrigation  and  fuel  for  machinery — de- 
pe-id  (ieavUv  on  oil  and  gas 

During  the  1990s  world  oil  prrxluctlon  will 
approach  geological  estimates  of  maximum 
production  capacity  even  with  rapidly  in- 
cr^iislng  pe'roleum  prices  The  study  pro- 
jects that  -he  richer  Industrialized  nations 
will  be  able  to  command  enough  oil  and  other 
commerrial  energy  svipplles  to  meet  rising 
demands  throigh  iwo  With  the  expected 
price  Increases  manv  less  developed  coun- 
tries will  have  Increasing  dlfncul'lrs  meeting 
energy  needs  F'or  the  one-quarter  of  human- 
kind that  depend"  primarllv  on  wxKl  for  fuel 
the  outlook  Is  bleak  Neede  for  'uelwood  will 
exce«d  available  supplies  bv  about  35  percent 
t>efore  the  turn  of  the  centurv 

While  the  world  s  finite  fuel  rescnircea  — 
coal,  oil,  gas  oil  shale  "ar  sands  and 
uranium — are  theoretically  sufflctent  for  cen- 
turies they  are  not  evenly  distributed  they 
pose  dimcult  economic  atid  environmental 
problems,  and  thev  varv  greatly  In  their 
amenability  to  exploitation  and  use 

Nonfuel  mineral  resources  generally  ap- 
pear to  meet  projected  demands  through 
aiMK)  but  further  discoveries  and  investments 
win  t>e  needed  to  maintain  re.s^rves  In  ad- 
dition production  cr»ifji  will  increase  with 
energy  prices  and  may  make  some  norifuel 
mineral  resources  uneconomic  The  quarter 
of  the  worlds  population  that  Inhabits  in- 
dustrial countries  will  continue  to  absorb 
three-fourtfis  of  the  worlds  mineral  pro- 
duction 

Regional     water     shortages     will     become 
more  severe    In   the   1970  3000  p»erlod   popu 
latlon  growth  alone  will  cause  requirements 
for  vater  to  double  in  nearly  half  the  world 
Still    greater    Increases   would    be    needed    to 


Improve  itandartls  of  living    In  m&ny  LDCa. 

water  supplies  will  t>«come  increasingly 
erratic  by  i(KX)  as  a  result  of  extensive 
deforestation  Development  of  new  water 
supplies  will  become  mure  costly  virtually 
everywhere 

Significant  loses  of  world  f.>res;»  will  con- 
tinue over  the  next  JO  years  as  demand  for 
forest  products  and  fuelwood  Increases 
Orowlng  stix-ks  of  commercial  sise  timber 
are  projected  to  decline  50  percent  per  capita 
The  worlds  forests  are  now  disappearing  at 
•he  rate  of  !8  .'<)  million  hec .  ares  »  year  i  an 
area  half  the  size  of  Callfonilai  with  most 
..f  the  lofvs  o.-c\irrlnK  m  the  h  imid  tropical 
forests  of  Africa  Asia  and  South  America 
TTie  proje<-tlons  Indicate  that  by  30<X)  some 
40  percent  of  the  remaining  forest  cover  In 
LX)Oi  will  be  gotie 

ENVimoNMINTAL     TSXNDS 

Serious  deterioration  of  agricultural  sella 
will  occur  wiiridwide  due  to  erosion  loss  oT 
organic  matter  deserilhcatlun  sahnl/jitlon 
aikallnlzation  and  waterlo>(giag  Already  an 
area  of  cn>pland  and  K'rassiand  approxi- 
mately the  SI/*  of  Maine  is  tjecoming  barren 
wasteland  ea<'h  year  and  the  spread  of 
desert-Uke  conditions  is  likely  u<  accelerate 

Almoapherlc  concentrations  of  cartjon 
dioxide  and  ozione-depleting  chemicals  are 
exp>ected  to  increase  at  rates  that  could 
alter  the  worlds  climate  and  upper  atmos- 
phere significantly  l>y  3u5()  Acid  ram  from 
mcreaaed  combustion  of  foasil  fuels  espe- 
clallv  coal  I  threatens  damage  to  lakes  soils 
and  cn>ps  Radioaitive  and  other  hazardous 
materials  present  healtli  and  safety  prob- 
lems in  increasing  numbers  of  countries 

Kxtlnctlons  of  plant  and  animal  species 
will  increase  dramatically  Hundreds  <>.' 
thousands  of  species  perhaps  fcs  many  as 
20  percent  of  all  species  'ii  earth  will  be 
irretrievably  lost  as  their  habitats  vanish, 
especially   In  tropical    forests 

The  future  depicted  by  the  V  S  Oovern- 
menl  projections  may  actualU  understate 
the  impending  problems  The  methods  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  Study  led  to  cer- 
■aln  gaps  and  inconsistencies  that  tend  to 
impart  an  optimistic  bias  For  example 
most  of  the  individual  projections  for  the 
various  sectors  studied  food,  minerals 
energy,  and  so  on  assume  that  sulTlcieni 
capital,  energy  water  and  land  will  be 
available  m  each  of  these  sectors  to  meet 
their  needs  regardleas  of  the  compeilnK 
needs  of  the  other  sectors 

More  consistent  better-mtegra'ed  pro- 
jections would  produce  a  still  more  emphaiic 
plcture  of  Intensifying  stresses,  aa  the  world 
enters  the  twenty-first  centurv 

There  is  no  IndlcAtlon  here  that  we  are  in 
for  a  major  world  disaster  but  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  would  ie»d  to  one  to  believe  that 
things  are  probably  going  to  get  w^irse  Where 
theee  problems  will  gel  worse  are  In  coun- 
trtee  where  population  pressures  are  already 
severely  damaging  the  carrying  i-apaclty  of 
the  land  And  It  Is  unlikely  that  population 
growth  will  slow  as  long  as  Infant  mort*ltly 
Is  high  People  want  to  have  a  few  surviving 
children  and  so  they  have  large  families  to 
Insure   that   vme   will   survive 

At  present  and  projected  growth  rates  the 
worlds  population  would  reach  10  billion 
by  2030  and  would  approach  30  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  twenty-flrW  century  Theee 
levels  correspond  closely  to  estimates  by  the 
US  National  Academy  r.f  Sclencee  of  the 
maximum  carrying  capa^  ity  of  the  entire 
earth  Already  the  populations  In  sub-Sahar- 
an  Africa  and  in  the  Himalayan  hills  of  Asia 
have  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
immediate  area  triggering  an  eroolon  of  the 
land  s  capacity   to  support  life 

TSENDS     TTJ      IMPACT      SIINllfSTaiALIZATKjN 

What  does  this  sav  atxnit  relndustnallza- 
tion''  The  study  suggests  several  major  long- 
!.erm    trends    'hat    need    to    tje    recognised    as 


p*rt   of   the   reason   for  our   interest   m   the 
issue    I  U  talk  about  four  of  them 

I  Energy  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
I'his  country  has  used  half  of  us  oil  that  It 
will  ever  use  and  as  we  shift  to  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  we  11  have  problems  with 
balance  of  payments 

3  Migration  There  will  be  rapid  growth  In 
'he  world  ewpecially  In  Central  and  South 
America  ai»d  there  will  follow  more  migra- 
tion to  this  country  Mexico  rity  500  miles 
to  tne  south  of  our  border  will  have  a  popu- 
lation three  times  the  size  of  metropolitan 
New  York  without  an  adequate  sewage  sys- 
tem or  housing  and  thts  situation  will  lead 
to  an  Influx  of  Latin  Americans  into  the 
V  s 

J  Political  stability  and  demands  for  an 
emerging  International  economic  order  will 
have  a  tieanng  on  our  access  to  the  reeijurces 
of  the  world 

4  Klnallv  some  of  »  hat  we  are  experienc- 
ing we  have  desired  We  want  to  see  world 
development  we  have  worked  toward  Its 
(MiealbiKty  advocated  l!  And  if  there  is  this 
world  development  we  will  have  more  com- 
petition Wha'  we  are  complaining  atjout  is 
*hat   we  have  set  out   to  achieve 

I'd  like  to  end  with  a  few  strategies  for 
the  future  of  the  Industrial  policy  issue  for 
our  reflection 

1  Think  brc«dlv  about  cause  of  prob.em 
and  what  we  want  to  achieve  It  s  not  enough 
to  talk  about  productivity  and  J'lit  mean 
labor  productivity  As  I  look  st  the  world 
trends  and  think  about  the  next  20  years  I 
think  we  re  going  to  have  to  consider  capital 
pnjductlvity  and  resource  productivity 

1  would  agree  with  Dr  Hamrln  who  sug- 
gests that  we  think  about  our  Industrial 
strategy  —  that  we  Imagine  where  we  wart 
to  be  in  1990  and  then  begin  to  build  our 
was  •.  .t  We  ve  t;<i'.  'o  pu'  ;r:t..  ...ir  discus- 
sions an  awareness  of  what  we  want — In  the 
long-term  if  we  are  to  piece  toj^ether  any- 
thing that  matters 

2  We  must  maintain  resilience  and  di- 
versity In  our  economy  We  need  to  be  careful 
with  monoculture  which  wiped  out  our  com 
crop  in  1973  What  happens  If  we  only  hsve 
one  or  two  indtistr'e*  or  one  or  two  strains 
of  grain  left  and  one  or  both  geu  into 
tri)uble  •  We  need  to  l>e  careful  not  to  under- 
estimate the  unpredictability  of  the  future 
•Ahich  will  require  diversity 

i  What  mechanism  Is  there  to  encotirage 
thinking  ahead''  We  also  must  think  farther 
ahead  than  2  3  or  5  years  That  isn  t  nearly 
long  enough  The  trends  facing  us  are  much 
longer  term  than  that  I'm  hoping  this  study 
will  encourage  the  executive  branch  to  do  s 
better  job  In  this  area  TTie  work  of  the 
Clearinghouse  Is  to  be  commended  for  lU 
efTort  III  the  Congress  I  think  It  s  been  t 
major  contribution  to  helping  you  do  the 
kind  of  forward  thinking  that  I've  witnessed 
t  jday 

DIAtOCUI       at'ESTIONB    AND    kESPONSCS 

Question  You  are  saving  that  real  costs 
for  basically  all  resriurces  will  increase  Is 
that  rtghf  If  that  is  so  how  do  you  think 
Congress    antl-lnflatlon  efTort   will   work? 

RespKinse  What  we  found  was  that  all  the 
anencies  said  'My  sector  can  '.  possibly  meet 
the  projected  demand  without  a  real  price- 
Increase  ■'  The  question  then  Is  If  the  real 
price  for  everything  is  going  up  how  does 
that  make  atiy  sense''  Probablv  the  real 
price  of  labor  Is  expected  to  go  down  but 
there  are  Inconsistencies  here  I  think  the 
antl-inflatlon  profrrams  are  going  to  have  a 
•ough  time  Demand  will  drive  up  prices  sub- 
stantially We  need  to  flrul  ways  to  get  a  lot 
more  QNP  out  of  a  lot  leas  resources 

C.imment  Energy  prcjjectlons  now  are  not 
as  high  as  indicated  in  the  report  It  might 
be  helpful  to  take  another  look  at  the 
changes  that   have  taken  place  recently 

Respon«e  The  Department  of  Energy  was 
questioned  atx>ut  the  figures  in   1978    I  asked 
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s  lot  of  qussllons.  but  uUlmaUly  I  had  to 
''2:?:.trn"*Vou''lS-ed   a   population 

^"^^^^sL^'rhe  medium  proJ«:Uon  U  636 
.,il^n  by  aooo,  10  billion  would  occur  at 
s^ut  3030.  and  30  billion  by  ^l^W  U  do^ 
rnvesilgate  what  would  happen  If  there  was 
TTl  -out  efTort  to  control  population  and 
u  app^»  that  the  greatwt  impact  would 
Ihow^l'ter  rather  than  in  the  near  lu- 

'"S>mment  One  of  the  things  that  we  in 
thfSre"  ^nd  in  the  private  -^tor  o^f^t 
;«  geT  from  this  U  that  this  ts  the  best  the 
g^vrrnmTnt  could  do  right  now  This  report 
Compiles  all  of  the  forecasting  efforts,  in  the 
^"ernment.  and  we  need  to  'nvl«  more  ac- 
curate forecasting  procedures  and  sBorts  to 
anticipate   future  changes 

Con5.ment  The  agencies  are  °o''  *•'» 
Drepared  to  relate  their  findings  What  ttoe 
Knment  now  ha.  by  way  of  »°»'Z^^ 
cspsbilitv  would  If  It  were  fully  understood, 
ead  to  widespread  outrage  It  is  really  a 
mess  There  is  no  Justification  for  many  of 
the   projections   being    made. 

Question  What  bothers  me  the  most 
about  the  projections  is  not  their  reality, 
but  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  have  no  gen- 
der One  of  the  foremost  social  movements, 
the  women's  movement  ha*  not  been  dis- 
cussed Why  were  no  social  trends  discussed 
Why  was  the  Impact  of  the  women's  move- 
ment left  ouf>  And  as  we  look  at  the  ONP. 
why  don't  we  factor  in  things  that  are  left 
out— like  the  volunteer  sector,  the  household 
economy,  the  self-help  organizations  which 
are  a   source   of    hope?  v.     -^  ». 

Response  The  13th  chapter  of  the  Tech- 
nical Report  discusses  these  issues— the  role 
of  women    the  global  household,  etc 

Question:  Have  you  given  any  considera- 
tion, now  that  you  have  been  through  all  of 
this,  as  to  where  you  would  put  coordinating 
efforts  Into  the  government  to  review  the 
assumptions  and  analyze  the  computer 
rapabilitv" 

Response  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
desirable  lo  create  a  large  program  In  the 
White  House  basement  but  something  small 
and  efficient  might  be  helpful  There  should 
be  a  small  otTlce  of  3-3  people  who  have  the 
responsibility  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  review 
plans  of  the  agencies,  and  make  funds  con- 
tingent upon  ability  of  agency  models  to  fit 
together 

Question  What  Is  going  on  In  the  way  of 
stafT  work  and  follow-up  to  the  report •>  Who 
Is  keeping  track  of  data  that  Is  coming  up. 
etc  ' 

Response  No  further  analysis  is  in  prog- 
ress But  the  President  has  appointed  a  task 
force  to  develop  a  set  of  recommendations 
and  the  report  will  be  discussed  with  other 
govemmenu  Ous  Spwth.  Director  of  the 
Council  of  Environmental  Policy.  Is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Task  Force  You  may  want  to 
talk  with  him  about  Its  work. 

PtmaoNs  Attending  RounotabM  On 

RCINDUSmlALIZATION 

Members  and  Associates  of  the  Congres- 
sional Clearinghouse  on  the  Future- 

Hon  Llndy  Boggs.  Hon  Oeorge  E  Brown 
Jr  Hon  Bob  Edgar.  Hon  Dante  B  Fascell. 
Hon  Albert  Oore.  Jr  .  Hon  Richard  A  Gep- 
hardt. Hon  Matthew  F  McHugh.  Hon  Bar- 
bara Mlkulskl.  Hon  Charlie  Rose,  Hon  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder.  Hon  John  F  Selberllng 
Hon   Philip  R  Sharp 

Hon  Paul  Simon.  Susan  Abbasl.  Ray 
Aheam  John  Allc.  BUI  Anderson.  Keith  Bea. 
Beth  Biro.  Chris  Brum,  Anne  Cheatham.  Tom 
Cochran.  Marti  Dey.  Ted  Bscbenbach 

Perry  Floyd.  Don  Foley.  Milton  Friedman 


Delia  Oerace,  Benson  Ooldstsln.  Brent  Hall 
Steve  Hill.  Ken  Hunter,  Carol  Koch  Ida 
Levin    Jack  Lew.  Ann  Lewis.  Martin  Ublckl 

Dennis  Little.  Tim  Lynch.  Doug  McCul- 
luch  Tod  O'Connor.  Heidi  Pender  Sonja 
Powell  Doug  Rosa.  Sharon  Sleplrka.  Sandy 
Stuart.  Mark  Steltz,  Peter  Tropper.  Marcia 
Webb.  Mary  Walcott 

Members  of  the  Congressional  Institute 
for  the  Future. 

Roy  Amara,  Unda  Bartholomew  Carney 
Barr  Edna  Benesch.  Clement  Beiold  Caren 
Blazey  Rosemary  Bruner.  Emily  Coleman. 
Jack   Egan.    R    L    Fischer.   Owen   Ooldfarb 

Lorl  Orlbbon  ^     ,  ,     ^ 

Net  Griffith.  Bruce  D  Halnsworth.  Uoyd 
Hand.  Holly  Haasett.  Walter  A  Hasty  Roger 
Hlckey  Gary  A  Holticlaw.  Dan  KratochvU. 
Donald  Lesh,  Leon  Martel.  Floyd  Martin 
Joan  Mebane 

Robert  Moore,  Janet  Myers  Judith  A 
Pond  Steve  Rlcchettl  Lynn  Ryan  Arthur  V 
Smyth  Tom  Utne  Emory  West  Roberta 
Whltaker.  David  WUlls.  Louise  Wilson.  Tim 
Wilson 

CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   44« 

Mr.  GIAIMO  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  H.  Con.  Res  448' 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  US  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,   1982.  and   1983. 

CoNTiaikNCr  RiPO«T  (H.  Rmt  No  96-14691 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H  Con  Res  448)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981  1982. 
and  1983.  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following 

TTiat  the  Congress  hereby  determine  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  310(ai  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1 
1980— 

1 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  »605.000.000.000; 

i2l  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority    Ls    »694.600.000.000; 

(3|  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $632  400.000.000; 

i4|  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  condtlons  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  127.400.000.000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $978,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is  $53,600.- 
000.000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  Is  J73. 500 .000. 000.  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  primary  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loan  principal  Is  $82,- 
800.000.000.  and  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  secondary  commitments  to  g-uarantee 
loan  principal  Is  $53,000,000,000 

Sec  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  to'al  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  |2|  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  310 
(ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber   1.    1980.    the    appropriate    level    of   new 


budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esumatsd 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functlo&al 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050i  ; 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $175  700.000.000: 

iB)   Outlays.  $159,050,000,000 

i3i  International  AlTalrs  il50) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $03,860,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    $10,500,000,000 

I  3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250) : 

lA)   New  budget  authority    $6  400.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000 

i4i   Energy  (270) ; 

lAi   New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000. 

iB)   Outlays.  $7,800,000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
i300) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,900,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 
i6i  Agriculture  (350)  ; 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,350,000,000, 
B)   Outla>-».  $2  100,000.000 

i7i   Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370): 

(Ai    New  budget  authority,  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)   Outlays.  $950,000,000 

i8)   Transportation   (400) 

(Ai  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000: 

(Bi   Outlays    $19,700,000,000 

(9(  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460) : 

(Ai  New  budget  aulhortty,  $9^50.000.000. 
B)    Outlays    $10,450,000,000 

1 10)  Education.  TraLning.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  i500)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority   $31,600,000,000. 

iB)    Outlays.  $29,800,000,000 

(  11 )    Health    (550)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority   $68,550,000,000. 

iB)    Outlays     $63  150  000.000. 

(12)  Income  Security  ,  600  i 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $248,800.- 
000.000 

iBl    Outlays    $225.650  000.000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services     700  i 

(A)  New  budget  authority    $22,100.000  000 

(B)  Outlays    $21700.000.000 

(14i    Administration    of   Justice    (750): 

(Ai    New   budget   authority    $4.100  000.000. 

(B)    Outlays    $4  450,000000 

1 15)    General    Government    (800  i 

I  A)    New  budget   authority,   $4  600.000.000; 

(Bi    Outlays    $4  400  000.000 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 

850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500  000  000: 

(B)  Outlays    $7,050.000  000 

(17)  Interest    (900i 

(Ai  New  budget  authority  $71900  000  000, 
(B)  Outlays   $71.900  000  000 

(18)  Allowances   (  920  i 

(A)    New  budget  authority    $400,000,000 
(Bi    Outlays    $450  000  000 

(19)  Undistributed  OfTsettlng  Receipts 
i950i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$26,800- 
000.000 

(B)  Outlays     -$25,800,000,000 

Sec  3  (s)  The  House  »et8  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982      $682  100  000  000 
Fiscal    year    1983      $778  300,000.000 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   Buthorltv   Is  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $754,460,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $821300.000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlavs  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal  vear  1982    $695,950,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $756,300,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus 
m  the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982      $13.860  000  000; 
Fiscal  year  1983    $23,000  000.000 
(6)   the    appropriate    level    of   the    public 
debt  Is  as  follows: 
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n»cal  year  1382     »:  o;7  85*1  (lOO.OOO: 

Fiscal    year    l!»«;i      $  1  (Kt  1  8S0  0<K)  000 
and    the    anumut    by     wtilih    Ihe    letnp<'rarv 
statutory   limit  on  such   flebl   should   Ur  ac- 
cordingly increased   is  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  198:i     »46,8.'>()  (X)0()00. 

Fiscal    year    a>83      »a4  o<)(),()<)0,000 

(bi  Based  on  allrHatlons  oT  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budnet  authority  and 
of  total  budget  out  lavs  Tor  f'.s.  al  years  \\)»2 
and  1983  as  set  forth  atx.vr  •he  approprla!!- 
level  of  new  bi  dgf !  au\tiori!\  and  the  esti- 
mated buduet  ouila\s  for  ra.  h  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  followB 

I  1  1    National  [defense  i  n50)  : 

Fiscal  year  198^ 

lAi  New  budget  authority.  » 193 ,300 ,000- 
000. 

(Bi    Outlays    »179  450,000.000 

Fl8c*l  year  198.) 

(A>  New  budge!  authority.  1218  100  000- 
000. 

(Bi    Outlays    1201  700  000.000 

l3l     International  Affairs  t  150)  : 

I-nscal  year  19B2 

lAi    New  bvidget  authority    117.100.000.000: 

iBl    Outlays,  110, aiXJOOOOOO 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)    New  budget  authority    117  85<.MXK)  000. 

I  B  I    Outlays.  110  6uO  OOO  0(X) 

(3i  General  .St-ience,  Space  and  Te.  hnol- 
ogy    1 250 1 

Fiscal  year   1983 

(A)  New  budget  auihoritv    »fi  250  rtoo  oon 

(B)  OtUlavs.    16  J5<UX)0,i)00 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai    New   budget   authornv    »fi  2oo  000.000. 

(Bi    Outlays.  16  700  000  000. 

(4)    Energy   i270i 

Fiscal  year   1983 

lAi    New   budget   authority    »7.350,000.000. 

I  B  I    Outlays    19  250  i»00  ofld 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai    New    budget    authorlrv     »a  i'50  OOOOOO 

iBi    Ovitlays    llO^fX)  (HX)  000 

(5i  Natural  Resources  and  KTivlronnier.', 
300 ) 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

lAi    New  budget  authority    112  450,000  OO*"! 

iBi    Outlays    112  750  0(X)  IX)0 

Fiscal  year  1983 

lAi    New  budget  authority     $1(400000,000: 

(B)    Outlays,   »13, 050  000  OOO 

i8i    Agriculture   (350)  : 

Fiscal  year   1983 

I  A)    New   budget   authorllv     $.^  400  TOO  000; 

I  V  .   Outlays,  14  000  TOO  000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

lAi    New   b\idget    authorl'v     I, S  1  50  000  000: 

I  B  I    Outlays    14  400  OTO  0(TO 

1 71    Commerce  and   Housing   Credit    (370) 

Fiscal  year  1983 

I  A)    New   budget   a  ithorltv     $6  100.000.000: 

IB)   Outlays    »3  050  000  TOO 

Pascal  year  1983 

'Ai     New    budget    authority.   »6  650  000.000: 

I  B  1    Outlays    »3  100  000  (KX) 

(8i   Transp<jrtatlon     400) 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  biidget  authority    »2  1 .550.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30. 800.000. 000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

lAi    New  budget  authority    »23  500,000,000. 

(B)    Ovitlays,    »23  WOO  000  000 

l9i  Community  and  Hegh.nal  Iievelopment 
1460) 

(Ai    New  budget  author)' V    tH  f.ix  ■,'>•>"  im<i^ 

iBi    Outlays    $9  (KK)  (X)0  uoo 

Fiscal  year  1983 

lAl    New   budget   authority    $9  3'h)  o(Hi  fKK): 

iBi    Outlays,  18  300.TO0  0<K> 

(lOi  Education  Training  Kmploynient. 
and  Social  Services  i  bOO  i 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)   New  budget  authority    13  3,800.000,000 

iB)   Outlays    133  050  000,000 

Fiscal  year   1083 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36  550  cnx^  000  , 

(B)  0\itlavs    $34  850  000,000, 
,  1  1  I    Health    '  550  i 

Fiscal   year    li<82 

lAi    New  budget  au'horlty    $79,250,000,000. 

iBj    Ovitlavs,   173, 250. UfXJ. 000 

Fiscal    year    1983 

(Ai  New  budget  authority,  M9, 150.000.000. 

iBi   Outlays    $82  650,000.000. 

(12)  Income  Security   (600); 
Fiscal   year    iyH2 

iAi  New  budget  authority.  $276,100,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays    $348,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,150,000,- 
000, 

I  Bi  OutlavN    $JrtH  ;  So  OOO  o.  , 

(13)  Veleram  Hr!,er.•^  ai.d  services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  h<H2 

(A)  Nevi.  t)udget  authority,  $33,350,000.- 
000; 

IB)   Outlays    122  75i),ooo  (X3u 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •34,000,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays   $34,450,000,000 

(  14  )  Administration  of  Justice  (750) 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)    New    budget   authority.   $4,300,000,000. 

iBi   Outlays   $4,350,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai    .New  budget  authority,  $4  650  000.000. 

(B,   Outlays   $4  650  000  000 

'  15)  General  Oovernment  (800)  : 

Flsral  year  1983 

I  A  I    New   budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000; 

iBi  Outlays.  $4,650  000,000 

Flsral  year  1983 

(A)  New   budget   authority    $5,000,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays    $4  850  ooo  OCK) 

1 10)  Genera;  I'urpo-sr  f". ■,!  nl  As-nistance 
i860): 

Fiscal  year  1982 

lAi    New   budget   authority    $6  950  000.000: 

B)  Outlays   $7,100,000,000 
Ki.scal  year  1983 

A)    New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,030. 
(B)  Outlays.  $6,550,000,000 
( 17)  Interest  i900i  . 
Fiscal  year  1982 

A I    New  biidget  authority    $76,700,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays    $76  700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai   New  budget  authority.  $77,700,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays.  $77. 70O.(X)0. 000 
I  18)  Allowances  (930)  : 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $950000.000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $900.000  000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900  000  000 

(19)  Undistributed  Oftsetting  Receipts 
(950) 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,700,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $39  700  000.000 
Fiscal  year  19S3 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,- 
000: 

IB)  Outlays      $31,800.000  000 

8«c  4  (a)  The  Senate  sets  forth  tiM  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  ye»ra  IMt 
through  1983— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
(  nues  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal   year    1982     $672  400  000  000 
Fiscal    year    1983     $766  500  000  000 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982      $778.800  000  000 
Fiscal    year    I98,i      $852  600.000  000 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    l'»82      »70<J  !(00  OOO  000 
Fiscal  year   1983     $777,7(X).0(X).000. 


(4)  the  amount  of  the  deHru  m  the-  hud>;et 
which  Is  appropriate  m  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factor.s  Is 
as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982      $37  500  000  000 
Fiscal    year    198;i      $11200  000  000 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  r,f  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982      $1046,100  000  000 
Fiscal   year    I98;i     t\  Of,i  500  OOo  000 
and     the    amount     by    *hirli     the    temporary 
statutory    limit   (.n    sut  h    debt    should    be    k.  ■ 
cordmgly  Increased  Is  as  follows 
Fl.scal   year  1982     $67  500  Ooo  (Xxi, 
Fiscal  year   1983     $15  400  000  000 
lb)    Based  on  allocations  of   the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new   budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set   forth  In  para- 
graphs   (2)    and    (3)    of    (he   preceding   sub- 
section   of    this    resolution,    the    appropriate 
level  of   new   budget   authority   and   the  esti- 
mated  budget   outl'iys   for  each    major   func- 
tional category  are  respect  |\  el\    as  follows 
(1)    National  Defense   (  050  i 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A|  .New  budget  authority  $208  300  000- 
000 

iBi    Outlays    $1  Hfi  800  ooo  TOO 
Fiscal  year  1983 

lAi  New  liudge;  autliorltv  $237  400  000- 
000 

iB     Outlays    $212  200  000  000. 

(2i    Ii'.ternational   .AfTairs   i!50)' 

Fiscal   year    1982 
Ai    New  budget  authority    $1  5. 700.000. 0(X), 

iB)    Outlays,  $10.300  000,000 

Fiscal   year  1983 

(A)   New  budget  authority    $!5.3TO0O'iTOO 

(Bi    Outlays    $9  900  000  TOO 

(3)  Oenera;  Science  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy   I  250  I 

Fiscal   year    1982 

(A  I    New   budget   authority.  $7  000  000  000 

(Bi    Outlftvs    $6  800  000  000 

Fiscal  year   :9B3 

(A)    New   budget   authority.   $7,100,000,000. 

(Bi    Outlays.  $7,000,000,000 

(4 1    Energy   (270) 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(Ai    .New  budget  authority    $7,100  TOO  000, 

(Bi    Outlays    $10  2TO0OOO00 

Fiscal    year   1983 

(Ai    New  budget    authority     $9  500  TOO  OOO 

(Bi   Outlays    $11  300  000  000 

(5)  Nat.jral  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) 

Fiscal    :■  eiir     ;<)82: 

(A)  New  budget  authority    $12  800.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays    $13,400,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13  lOOOOO.OOO: 

(B)  Outlays    $13  400  000.000 
I  6  I    Agriculture   (  350)  : 
Fiscal   year   1982 

(Ai    New   budget   authority    $5,800,000,000; 
(Bi    outlays    $4  200  TOO  ooo 
Fiscal  year   1983 

(A)  New   budget   authority     $5,500,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $4  500  000  000 

(7)  Commerce  and  House  Credit   (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982 

I  A)    New    budget   authority    $5,800,000,000: 

iBi  Outlays    $2  700  000  000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai    New   budktet    a  ithoritv    $6,300,000,000; 

iBl  Outlays   $2  800.000.000 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  . 
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Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  auth(.rity    $20  200  TOO  OO'i 

(B)  Outlays,     $20  000  TOO, TOO 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority    $20.800,000  000. 
(Bi  Ovitlays.  $21  000  000  too 

(9)  Community     and     Regional     Develop- 
ment I  450) 

Fiscal  year  1982 

,Ai    New    budget   authority     $8  600,000.000 

(B)  Outlays   $8  800  TOO  000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New    budge!    authority     J8  700.000  000 

(B)  Outlays   $8  6TO  000  000 

(10)  Education      Training      Emplovmeir 
and  Social  Services  i  500  > 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority    l32.2TO.000.00o 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,100,000  000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)    New  budget  authority    »33  200  000  O')0 
IB)  Outlays    $32  lOOOOOfKlO 

( 11 )  Health  i  550  i 
Flical  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,500,000,000 
iB)  Outlays   $75,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92  400.000,000 

(B)  Outlays  $84  700,000  000. 
(13)  Income  Security  i600): 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New    budget    authority     $287,500,000- 
000, 

I  B)  Outlays    $255  200  000  000 
Fl.scal  year  1983 

(Ai     New    budget    authority     $314,300000- 
(XX): 

(B)  Outlays   $281  7iKi  Don  000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (  700  i 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100  000,000 

(  B  I  Outlays   $23,300  000  000. 

Fiscal  year  1933 

lAi  .New  budget  authority,  $36,000,000,000 

iBi  Outlays    $25.')00  TOO  000 

I  14  I  Administration  of  Jtistlce  i  750  i 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New   budget  authority    $4  500.000000: 

(B)  Outlays  $4,600,000,000 
VlKal  year  1983 

(A)  New  bvidget  authority,  $4  700.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays    »4  700  000  OTO 

1 15  I  General  Oovernment   i  800  i  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 

lA)  New  budget  authority    $4  900.000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  $4. 800. TOO. OTO 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5  200.000,000. 
I  Hi  Outlays.  $5, too, 000  000 
16i      General     Purpose     Fiscal     .Assistance 
(860) 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New    budget    authority     $6. 400. TOO, TOO 

(B)  Outlays  $6.4TO  000  000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New   budget   authority    $6  STO.OOO.OOC: 

(B)  Outlays  $6  500  TOO .000. 
(17)  Interest  (900) 

Fiscal  year  1982 
Ai   New  budget  authority.  $73.8TO.000.000: 
iB)  Outlays   $73.8TO  000  000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)   New  budget  authority    $76,400,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays.  $76, 4TO, TOO, 000 
I  18)      Undistributed     OfTsetting     Receipts 
(950) 


Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority  -$27,4TO.- 
000  000 

iB)   Outlays    ~  $27,4TO,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

(Ai  New  budget  authority  -$29.7TO,- 
000  (X)0 

iB)  Outlays.  -$29,700,000,000 

GEhrXRAL     PROVaSIONS 

Sec  5  There  Is  established  a  Congressional 
Federal  Credit  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 

la)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit   activity  for  fiscal   year   1981   are: 

( 1 )  New  direct  loan  obllgatlonB,  $73- 
5TO  000.000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments $83,800,000,000; 

(  3 )  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments   $63,000,000,000 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  througti  the 
appropriations  process,  should  limit  In  fiscal 
year  1981  the  ofl-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $38,900,000,000  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $44- 
600000  000.  and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $83  - 
8TO, 000.000  and  new  secondary  loan  guar- 
antee commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$53,TO0,0TO  000. 

Sec  6  The  Congress  recognizes  that  (other 
than  for  certain  minor  changes  adopted  ai 
the  start  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  tis 
revisions  to  the  rules  of  the  House)  there 
have  been  no  changes  to  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  six  years  of  experience  under  the  Budg- 
et Act  the  time  Is  right  for  considering  re- 
visions and  modifications  to  the  Budget  Act 
so  as  to  improve  the  congressional  budget 
process  Accordingly,  the  Congress  believes 
that  a  review  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  should  be  under- 
taken without  delay 

Sec  7  Pursuant  to  section  310  of  the 
Budget  Act,  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House  unless 
action  has  been  completed  on  H  R  7765  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980 

Sec  8  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
due  to  the  extreme  rate  of  Inflation  In  the 
U  S  economy,  the  possible  Inflatlonan-  efTecls 
of  federal  regulations  and  legislation  shall  be 
carefully  monitored  ae  part  of  a  program  of 
fiscal  restraint  Inflationary  effects  should 
therefore  be  a  prime  consideration  In  devel- 
oping both  regulations  and  legislation  In 
order  to  coordinate  the  aggregate  economic 
impact  of  regulations  with  federal  fiscal 
f>ollcy  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Implement  a  "Zero  Net  In- 
flation Impact"  policy  for  the  regulations 
promulgated  In  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1981  This  policy  will  require  the  President 
to  keep  an  accounting  for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  all  new  regtilatlons  which  have  a  signifi- 
cant measurable  cost  to  the  economy  Cost- 
saving  modification  need  not  afTect  the  same 
area  of  economic  activity  as  the  cost-Induc- 
ing regulations  The  Pre-sldent  should  Insti- 
tute an  exemption  procedure  to  assure  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  necessan,-  to 
avert  any  Imminent  threat  to  health  and 
safety 

It  Is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
should  Issue  a  periodic  "inflation  score- 
keeping'  report  which  shall  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  positive  or  negative  Infla- 
tionary efTecls,  wherever  measurable,  of  leg- 
islation enacted  to  date  In  the  current 
session    of    Congress    The   report    shall    also 


indicate  for  each  bil.  promptly  after  it  is 
reported  by  a  Committee  of  Congress 
whether 

'  1 1  It  is  judged  to  have  no  significant 
positive  or   negative   impact   on   Inflation. 

i2)    It  i.s  j\idged  to  have  a  positive  or  neg- 
ative   inflationary    impact    of    the    amount 
specified   in    terms   of    both    dollar   amounts 
and   change    m    the    Consumer    Price    Index 
or 

1 3)  It  Is  Judged  likely  tc  have  a  signifi- 
cant pcjsitlve  or  negative  impact  on  l.ifla- 
tion  b'jt  the  amour.t  cannot  be  determined 
immediately 

And    the    Senate    agree    to    the    same 

R    N    OlAIMO 

Pacl  Simon 
Norman  Mintta 
James  Jones 
Stephen  J   Solarz 
Richard  Gephardt 
W   H   Gray 
Managers  on  the  Part  o'  the  House 
ERNEST  F    Holunos 

Lawton  Chiles 

Joe  Biden 

Howard   M    Metzenbavm 

Daniel  P   Motnihan 

J     J    EXON 

Henry  Bellmon 
Pete  V   Domenici 
Bob  Pack  wood 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
MiTTTE    OF    Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  or.  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  H  Con  Res  448 1  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  flscAl  years  1981.  1982  and 
1983  submit  the  follow-ng  Joint  statement  tc 
the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of 
'he  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
•:.anagers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report 

ECONOMIC     ASSX'MPTIONS 

The  economic  a.ssumptlons  used  m  the 
spending  and  reveue  estimates  In  the  Con- 
ference Agreement  are  shown  In  the  table 
below 

(Calendar  yMn;  dollar  imounti  in  bHlk>nt| 


1981 


Gross  n»fiona!  rroduct: 

Current  dollars      J2,  570  52,  Ml 

Constant  dollars 1.422  1,437 

Incomes 

Wages  and  salariM 1.332  1.469 

^onwage  income 446  S02 

Corpora'f  prodtJ 232  13H 

UnfiTipiovmpnt  rait  (percent).  - .  '3  8  0 
Consumtr  Pncf  Indej  (percent  change  vest 

toyear)   13.3  10.3 

Interest  rate,  3mo  Treascry  bills  (percent)..  11.0  10.6 


Bt-DGFT     AGGREGATES     FOR     FISCAL     YEAR      '.951 

Revenues 

The  House  Resolution  provided  revenues 
of   $606  7   billion   In   fiscal   year  1981 

The  Senate  resolution  Included  revenues 
of    $606  7    billion    In    fiscal    year    1981 

The  conference  agreement  provides  reve- 
nues of  $605  0  billion  In  fiscal  year  1981 
This  a.Tiount  assumes  a  net  tax  reduction  of 
$10  1    billion   in   1981. 

Budget  authority 

TTie  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $689  5  billion  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  budget  authority  of  $699  6 
billion. 
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Thr  r,:n;rTtncr  n^rr^rnen;   provides  ryndget 
autlmrltv   of   »fi»4  8   billion 
Outta\/s 

Thf  Hou.if  rriM'liitr.ni  provided  outUys  of 
»«31  Tf.  billion  The  Senate  amendmeii!  pro- 
vided  onriavi  of   IflJJ  0   blllloti 

I"he  conference  a^reemen'  provider  oii'lfiv^ 
(.f  »«:t2  4  billion 

Pr1<-tf 

The    HoUHc     rt-siilw'.lon    assumed     n    (i.-nclf 
of  i:i,S  OS  h:;;'.on     Hie  Senate  amendment  a.s 
sunied   a   deficit    of    ».(4  7   billion 

ITie  conference  atjreemeii!  provides  for  a 
(lerlcf  of  »J7  4  billion 

Puhlu-  I'ebt 

The  House  reaolw'lon  provided  for  a  pub- 
lic debt  level  of  IDT:  II  hiMlon  The  Senale 
amendment  provided  for  a  public  debt  level 
.if  »»7B  «  billion 

The  conference  a^jreemen;  provides  f  r  a 
publli-   debt    level   of    $Si78  6   billion 

(TItDIT    BUtK-CT 

nie  House  and  Senate  passed  HiuV'et  Fteso 
liillous  included  a^tjjre^ale  targets  for  the 
appropriate  level  of  federal  >redi'  a.'i-i'N 
The  conference  anieeiiient  provides  »7  I  '. 
billion  for  new  direct  loan  oblliiations  and 
$H1J  8  billion  for  new  primarv  loan  ko.jaranter 
■ommltmenl-s  and  a  $,S;i  o  billion  for  aec.ind- 
arv  loan  K"i*riintee  conunitments  .si.own  in 
■  ri  b  1  e  ;>«■ ;  o  w  ■ 

CRIDII  BUOGII 
|ln  billioM  of  (Mltn\ 


Crtdtt  buit*t 

Housi 
rtiolu- 

StMtt 

IfMlv- 

IIM 

Con 

Itftmt 

lufi 

Mitult 

H 

On  ^g<JJf^  i^irivitl 
loui.   ntM    icR' '   loan 

L)t>li  jttiuns 

44   -ii 

2a  s 

3S.2 
32  t 

44.6 
2tt 

N 

73  iS 
7(4 

U.) 

75. » 
53.1 

715 

commitm«nn 

IW  ltiand4f<  IQ4n  ^^4 

vOTim.tTunU.    

intM 

CI 

53  0 

The   conferenc*  tcrMBMOt  ftlao  tneludes 

se]l.^e  r  the  GongnM  UBgtUIC*  Whlch  en- 
courages   the    President    and    the    ron>;res> 

through  the  .^pprop.•-i«:,  !■  ns  [ir  ..i-s-.  to  .ini.' 
the  credit  actlvl-ies  f  -he  Kedrral  Oovern- 
TTien*  to  ttie  amo  iii-.^  :u  fMi.  t.  ft'e^ory  set 
forth    m    the    'at)>    atxi^r 

rt'NCTloNsl    I  Artt.oRIIS 
050      .Wifumal    rjf'fcn*'- 

riie  House  resolu'ion  provided  biidKe'  au- 
thority of  »171  8  billion  ai.rt  outlavs  of  ntSR  ; 
billion  The  Senate  ain>-i.(l:ner.t  [)r<,v;dfil 
budget  authority  of  |;7.Mi  b.ili,;,  and  out- 
lavs  .if  1159  4  billion 

The  conference  «K'teeme:i'  provides  tiid^'to 
authority  of  |17t  7  bilUo!.  and  ou'lavs  ,,: 
ll.Mf'iS    billion 

i5'J  /nfernufio^ai  d^air? 
The  House  resolu'lo.,  provided  budget 
authority  of  »23  •<  billion  and  outlays  of 
J1I14  billion  The  Sena'e  amendment  pro- 
vided budKet  authority  of  %ji  J  billion  and 
outiav-s   of   »10  8    billl.n 

The   C(;nference   aKreement   provides   tiud^ 
et  authority   of  IJJ  85   til. Ho,,   a:aA  -utia'.ti  of 
HO  5    billion. 

250  (irnrral  irtrnrr  iparr  and  trrhnnlog-^ 
The  House  resolution  provided  liudKei  a  i 
thorltv  of  18  li  bll.lon  and  outlays  of  »5  y.-i 
OUllt)!!  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
budget  authority  of  %fi  a  biliu.n  and  oinavs 
of  »(5  i  billion 


1  tie  '"iiferen.e  ajrreement  provides  biidfjet 
authority  of   »8  4   billion   and  outlays  of  %*i  1 

billion 

.'7(1        Fnrrgyj 

I  b.r  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
■tciri'v  '•'.  »5  t.^  tKllii  r.  and  outlays  of  »8  15 
U..110I.  I  r\«*  Senate  amendment  provided 
t)  id^et  authority  of  »t!  ,)  billion  and  outlays 
of  $7  4  billi.in 

I  he  conferen.  e  atjreeme.M   p-ovides  budget 
.1  ithor;t\     of     JJi  8.5     blllicui     and     outlays     of 
»7  8  bll.lon 
100      .Vafi.'a.    Kf'our   ci    arul    £ni  ironmrn ; 

The  Htnise  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  i:  1  9  bil.loti  and  outlays  of  113  1 
billion  7  he  -Senate  aiiyendment  provided 
budget  authority  of  »ll  9  billion  and  outlays 
if  »13  1    billion 

I  he  conferen. -e  agreement  provides  budget 
ajthorlly  of  »i  i  9  hill. on  and  outlays  of  »13  1 
billion 

Mil      ;4i7'-l.l.;.' urc 

The  House  re«olution  pnnlded  budifet  au- 
thority of  1,5  25  billion  and  outlays  of  »12  05 
tuillon  i  he  Seriate  ajiiendment  provided 
1  udgel  auth.-rltv  of  15  5  bll.n>n  and  ..u'lays 
>.f    IJ  J    ti;ll;.,r. 

I  >..K  ■.nteien.e  a+;reemetit  pt-fivldes  budget 
iiuth..rltv  of  15  15  tull;  .r,  and  outlays  of  fj  1 

hlilKUl 

370     CO'n''\r'   r    a'X'.t    'Toi.iinp    cTrdif 

The  Houae  reB<>luti,.n  pnivided  budget  au 
thorlty    of    $5  3    billi.n    and    o-.itlays    of    114 
billion      The     Setnite     .imendment     provided 
ti.ulgr'    auth'irr.y   •>'  »5  J   liilUon   and  outlays 
■r  lo  5  hilli.in 

The   .onffren.e   agreement    provides   tiudg 
et    AVithurlt)       .'    t5  2S    billion    and   outlays   of 
•U.S3  billion 

4UU  Tran.^iHi'tiition 
The  Hnise  rewTlutlon  provided  budget  au- 
tharity  of  t^l  85  billion  and  outlays  of  120  05 
billion  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
budget  author!'\  .f  »2o  7  billion  and  outlays 
of  $19  3   billion 

The  conference  agreement  provider  budget 
author  It  V  of  ^^J\  ,i  I)  HI  Ion  aiid  outlays  of  »19  7 
bllli..n 
450      ('.."1  ^'1  u  ri:f  y    and    rrgM^mil    drrrloprnmt 

The  Hou.so  resol  :\)nn  provided  bvidget  au- 
thority of  19  75  1)1111  ,n  and  outlays  of  $112 
billion  The  .Sena'e  iirnendmen'  proilded 
budget  authority  .f  $fl  '  l.llll. n  and  outlays 
of  $9  7  blUlon 

The  conference  agreeniei.'  prtivldeB  budget 
authority     of     $9  25     tillli.n     and     outlays    .if 

•  104S  billion 

500      F.duratKrn      training     r^ipi.i^Tnrn,'     and 
'(X'ld  .'    sr'  I  ice  « 

The  Hou.se  resiCoition  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  HJ  8  billion  and  outlays  of  $30  25 
billion  Hie  .Sena'e  amendment  provided 
budget  au'];  .rf-,  ,,f  ».io  8  billion  and  .uitlays 
of    $JH  4    tell    ;. 

I'tie  >  ..nferen.e  agreement  provides  budget 
uullcirlt)  .jf  $.11  8  billion  and  u'ltlays  of  $29  8 
billion 

SV)  H'-altn 
I  lie  H  ouse  rfssolutlon  pr.'Vlded  budget 
autliorif,  .,f  $(:,•:  i  billion  and  outlays  of  $62  7 
bull')!.  1  lie  Senate  ajnendment  provided 
budget  nut'...rl".  '.f  $70  0  hilli-.n  and  outlays 
.if  »8  1  8  h,:li,,i. 

I  tie  '     nterencp  agreement   pr'.Udes  budget 

•  uthorlty    of    $'18  55    tiilli,:;    .md    .lUtlays    of 
$63  15  blUlon 

^>'io  /nrome  .?e.'u'-t.'y 
It.e  H.>'iS('  resopitlon  provided  budget  au- 
•tc.ri".  of  $244  85  biill.m  and  outlays  of  $222  7 
tiilii  r;  The  .Sena'e  amendment  provided 
ti  idget  au'horltv  .f  $25  1  0  bllllrm  and  outlays 
of  $22«  4  billion 


The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $2ifl  8  billion  and  outlays  of 
$225  55  billion 

700    Vefrron.j  brnr/lts  and  .trri  irej 
The  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $21  8  billion  and  outlays  of  $21  35 
billion      The     Senate     amendment     provided 

budget  authority  of  $22   8  billion  ind  outlavs 
.'f  $22  0  billion 

7  he  Conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $22  1  billion  and  outlays  of  $21  7 
billion 

750  .4d'^inijfro(ion  of  Justice 
The  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $,195  blUlon  and  outlays  of  $4  35 
1)1111  I.  The  .Senate  amendment  provided 
b  idget  authority  of  $4  3  billion  and  outlays 
of  $4  8  billion 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  »4  i   billi.in  and  outlavs  of  $4  45 

billion 

KOO     Grnrral  Govrmmrnt 

The  House  resolutloti  provided  budget  au- 
tlioritv  ,if  $4  45  billion  and  outlavs  of  $4  1)5 
tiiliioii  Ihe  Senate  amendment  provided 
ti'.idget  authority  of  t4  8  billion  and  outlavs 
of   $4  5   t..lli.,n 

Tlie  -onference  agreement  provides  budge' 
aithorlty   of   $4  8   billltin    and   outlavs   of   $4  4 

billion 

Svi     (irnr'a!    Pu'-po^r   Ftural   Assintanrr 

The  House  resolution  provided  bvidget  au- 
thority of  $8  75  billion  and  outlays  of  $7  35 
billion  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
budget  authority  of  $6  2  billion  and  out- 
lass  of  $8  7  billion 

The  C(  iiference  agreement  provides  budget 
a'lthorlt'.   of  $8  5  blllKjn  ar.d  outlays  of  $7  05 

WO     Interest 

The  H..,ise  re.soiution  provided  budget  au- 
th.irity  of  $73  85  billion  and  outlavs  of  $73  65 
billion  The  .Senate  amendment  provided 
budget  authority  of  $70  1   billion  and  outlays 

.if  $7i.  1  billion 

The  Conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority     of    $71  9     billion    and    outlays    of 

»7l  9  biiU.in 

9:u    Alifuianrrs 

The  Hou.se  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
tho'-lty  of  $0  8  billion  and  outlays  of  $0  85 
billion  TTie  .Senate  amendment  provided  no 
budget  authority  or  outlavs  In  this  function, 
t)ut  Instead  allocated  these  amounts  among 
the   appropriate   functions 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budge' 
authority  of  $0  4  billion  and  outlavs  of  $0  45 
billion 

95i>     (  idi<:ribu/rd  offieftinp  rrcripr.i 

The  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
ttiority    of         $28  9     billion     aiid    outlays    of 

$28  9  billion  Itir  Senate  amendment  pre- 
sided budget  authority  of  $24  7  billion 
and  otitlavs  of        $24  7   billion 

The  conference  agreement  pr'islde,.-  budget 
a.ithorlts    of      -$25  H    billion    and    outlays   of 

$25  8  billion 

FT-n  «r  nsf  At   Tr.sas 

Hoth  the  .Sena'e  and  Hou.^e  resolutions 
.■ontalned  multl-vear  budgets  setting  forth 
aggregate  and  functional  totals  for  n.ical 
years  19H1  1982  and  1983  The  1981  budget 
'•taN  .'.iitained  iii  the  conference  agree- 
ment have  been  dlscu.s,sed  In  the  preceding 
sections  TTie  managers  did  not  agree  on  a 
single  set  of  budget  totals  for  1982  and  198,1 
The  conference  agreement  includes  two  sets 
..f  budget  totals  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
19H.1  The  frjliowing  tables  .set  forth  the  fu- 
ti.re  year  budget  totals  of  the  .Senate  and 
House  as  included  In  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 
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HOUSE   BUDGET   PLAh 
|ln  billions  of  (MlanI 


Fiscal  y*«r  19S1 


Fiual  yeai  1$S2 


Fitcsl  yen  19  S3 


Bud|»t 
authoolv        Outliv! 


D5C 

I-* 

:tic 

30C 

ISO 
i'O 

4nc 

4M 


■ac 

I5C 

IM 

95? 


'utionjl  deltnse 172.7  ISS  Oi 

Inlnniiionil  i"air?  73  85  10  i 
Gtneril  Kience    s{is<r 

and  lechnol')!*  b  4  fc   1 

(nf.|.  l-  Sb  -8 
Natuial    ftsoLices    an.J 

»n*iionmenr  119  111 

*|iKultuie  b  J"!  <    1 
Commtfc*  and  houMnf 

o»dil.  i.2i  9i 

T'anspodalion  21. 3  19  ^ 
Comnnunity  and  iei»onal 

da.tlopman!     .  9. 25  10  Sb 
tdvxalton   trainmi  em 

[iiovmant    and  vocial 

sn.Kei  31  6  79  8 

NMltt^  M  bS  tiJ  lb 

incomt  stcuoti  248.8  27b  bb 
•  tiatans    banality    ant 

ser »Key  22.  I  2W 

Aam.niiiialtonot  justicf  4  1  4  4* 

Ganetal  ^crtinnienl  4   b  4    i 
Cena'ai    purpusc    (is^al 

assistance 6.  b  '  0'. 

inianjl     71.9  71  9 

Ailowancti  _       .4  .4b 

I  ndisI'iDutad  tif^attmi 

stilts  -25.8  -25.1 

Total     694.6  632  4 

l!e<«nu«s 60b  0 

Delicit  '-)  or  wi- 

plus(-) -27  4 

PuWK  dew 978  6 


Budial 

authority 


193  3 

V  1 

b  2b 

;  3  b 

1?   4b 
b   4 

c  ; 

21  ib 

I  6 

33   f 

'^'i   /b 

^'6  ; 
n  3b 

4    3 

4   6b 

6  9'- 
tt   ' 
'  9b 

-29.7 


Budiat 

Outlays     authority 


VI  4b 

10  ? 


6  3b 
9  2b 


12  7b 
4  0 


3  Ob 
20  S 


9  0 


218  1 
17  8b 


(>  2 
8  9b 


13  4 
b  lb 


6  bb 

22  b 


9  2 


33  Cb  36  bb 

73  2b  89  lb 

248  1  300  lb 


4  bb 

7   1 
76,7 
9i 

-29.7 


24  9 
4  hi 


6  b 

77.7 

.9 


Outlsyt 


201  7 
10  6 


6  7 

10  7 


13  05 
4   4 


3  1 
22  6 


8  3 


34  8b 
82  6b 

2f9  lb 

24  4b 
4  6b 
4    8b 

6,  bb 
77.7 
.9 


r.scal  yaai  1981 


Fiscal  year  1982 


Fiscal  y*a  '  1983 


Function 


Bud|*( 
luttKKity 


Bud(tl 
OuUiyt    suttiority 


Budiet 
Outlays     authontv 


SfSiTI    AGGREGATS    AND    FUNCTIONAi.    T'.TALS 


-31.6        -316 


7b4   4', 


69b  9b 
682   1 

-13.85  .. 
1.017.S5  .. 


821  8 


755  3 
778.3 

4  23  0 
1.031.85 


050 
150 
250 

270 
30C 

35C 

370 

40C 
4bt 

bOC' 


bbC 
ML 

iv: 

:% 

800 
851 

900 
920 
95C 


National  detanst . . 
Intel  national  Aftairs. 
General  scenct,  tpact, 

and  lechndoiy 

fneigy 

Natural    resou'ces    and 

environment 
Agriculture 
Commerce  and  tsoiisinj 

credit 
Tiansportatiun 
Comm,jr,it,  and  regional 

development 
Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social 

services 
Healtti 

Income  SKurity 
veteran!    Denetts 

seduce! 
Adminislraicji    ot 


172.7 
23  85 


6,4 
5  85 


11.9 
b  35 


9  25 


155  Ob 

\b  b 


6  1 
7,8 


13.1 
2  1 


15  " 
10.45 


208.3 
15-7 


7,0 
7.1 


12.8 
5  8 


b,8 

20,2 


8.6 


186  8 

10  2 


6.8 

10.2 


13.4 
4.2 


2.7 
20,0 


8.8 


31,6  25  S  32  2  31.1 

68  bb  63  15  81.5  75.0 

248  8  22b  55        287, 5  255, 2 


and 


Jus- 


tice 


General  government,    . . 
General    pii'oose    fiscal 

assistance       

Interest  

Allowances 
U'laisfibcted  otlsettmj 

receipts 

Total 

Seyenues 

Dt  licit 

Public  dtbt 


22.1 
4.1 

4.6 

6.5 

71.9 

.4 


21   7 

4  4b 
4   4 

7.05 
71.9 
.45 


24   1 


4    b 
4  9 


6.4 
73.8 


23.3 

4.6 
4,8 

6.4 
73.1 


237  4 

lb  ? 


7.1 
9.5 


13,  1 
5  b 


6.3 

20.8 


8.7 


33  2 
92  4 

314  3 

26.0 

4.7 
5.2 

6.5 
76.4 


Outiaii 


212  2 
5  9 


7.0 
11.3 


13  4 
4   b 


2  J 

21  C 


32.1 
84   7 

281   " 


4   ' 

5.0 

6.5 
76.4 


-25  8        -25.8 


-27.4        -27.4        -29.7 


-29.7 


694.6 


632.4 
605.0 

-27.4 
978  6 


778.8 


709.9 
672,4 
..  -37.5 
..  1,046.1 


852.6  777.7 

766,5 

-11.2 

1.061.5 


BtDGFT     AGCSXGATT.S     *ND    FUNCTIONAL    CATTOORH* 

Tlie  following  table  summarizes  the  budget  decisions  of  the  conference: 


House 
pasted 


Senatt 
pitted 


Conltftnce 
tireement 


BLdfet  authotitif... 689.5 

"utia,!     631.75 

Bevanues ..,,,, - .-- 606.  7 

OatK.t - 1?f? 

PulJlic  oabi >71.0 

ObC     National  Oalanst: 

Budget  auinority 171.1 

(Julia, s   158.7 

IbO    I r<tai national  attain: 

Bi,dg«t  authority    .           , 23.5 

Ouiia.s                                     10.4 

2bC    General  science  space,  and  lechnoioiy: 

Budget  authority 6. 15 

Outlays 5.95 

?7C     Inera, 

Budget  authority 5.35 

Outlays 8.15 

JO'     N»t.,'a:  resources  and  environmtlrt: 

Budget  autti;.iit, 11.8 

itia.s                               13.1 

IV     tg'.tuHu.e 

Budget  au'hofity 5.25 

Outlays              „ 2.05 

370    Commerce  and  ^ous(ng  credit: 

Budget  aut'nrit, 5.3 

.■'utlavs           1.4 

400    Trar.rpo'ial.or 

budget  authority 21.85 

Outlays 20.05 


House 
patted 


Sanalt 
patted 


Contarence 
ifrtement 


6M.6 
633.0 
598.3 
-34.7 
978.6 


694  6 
632  4 
60b.  C 
-27  4 
978.6 


171 S 

159.4 

24.2 
10.6 

6.6 
6,2 

6.3 
7.4 

11.9 
13.1 

5.5 
2.2 

5.2 
.5 


172.7 

159.0b 

23.85 
10.5 

6.4 
6.1 

5,8b 
7,8 

11  9 
13,  1 

5.3b 
2! 

5,2b 
.95 

21  3 

19.7 


450     CommunitY  an-i  regional  3evelopmet)l: 

Budget  aultiorit,  , , 

Outlavs.    .  . 
bOC     Education   famirij   pmjIuTienl    ant;  social  serv 
ices 

Budget  authotitj 

Outlays 

550     Healtn 

B  uO  get  a  uthority 

0utl8>;.. 

60C'     Income  security 

Budget  a  uthorlty 

Outlays 

70C    Veterans  benefits  and  lervicet: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

750     Administration  ol    ustice 

Budget  author  it  t 

Outlays 

80C     General  government 

Budget  authority 

Outlays.    ,.  

850    General  purpose  lisca!  assistance: 

Budget  authorit, 

Outlays 

900     Interest 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

920     Allowances 

Budget  authority, , 

Outlays 

950     Undistributed  ottsettinj  receipt*: 

Budget  aulhont> 

Outlays ..--. 


9.75 
11.2 


32.6 
30.25 

67.1 
6L7 

244.65 
22L7 

21.6 
21.35 

3  95 
t  2b 

4  «b 
4   3b 

6.7b 
7  3b 

73,65 
73.65 

.8 
96 

-26.9 
-26  9 


8.7 
9.7 


30  6 
25  4 


7C  C 
63  6 


2b3  r 
228  4 


22.6 
22.0 


4  :■ 

4    b 


4    8 
4    b 


t  2 
6,7 


70.1 
70.1 


-24.7 
-24.7 


9  2b 

10.4b 


3:  f- 

25  8 


ti-  bt 

ti  lb 


248  f 


22.1 
21  7 

4  ; 

4   4^ 

4    f, 
4    4 

6  b 
7.0b 

71.9 
71.9 

4 

4b 

-2i  8 
-25  8 


CENtRAL     PHOVI.SIONS 

The  House  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion recommending  that  a  revle*  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  congressional  budget 
process  should  be  undertaken  without  delay 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  that 
provision   The  Senate  recedes 

The  House  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion barring  congressional  consideration  of 
ar.  adjournment  resolution  unie&s  action  is 
completed    on    the    Omnibus    Reconciliation 


Act  of  1980  The  Senate  amendment  did  not 
contain  that  provision  The  Senate  recedes 
The  Senate  amendment  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  implement  a  "Zero  Net  Inflation  Im- 
pact policy  for  Federal  regulations  issued 
in  FY  1981  and  develop  an  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  costs  and  economic  Impact  of 
regulations  and  that  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  should  report 
periodically  on  the  possible  inflationary  ef- 
fects of  legislation  reported  and  enacted  by 


Congress    The  House  resolution  did  not  con- 
tain that  provision    The  House  recedes 

ALLOCATION  or  Bt-DCET  AtTHORITT  AND  OT-n,ATS 
TO   HOUSE    AND   SENATE  COMMrTTEES 

Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
.Act  of  1974  the  conference  agreement  makes 
the  following  estimated  allocation  of  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  total  budget  outlays  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  Houses: 


J  01. 


JMI 
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AHkM 


jMMMUi    ALl:XAI!  1NS    PURSUANT    TjSiC     »:    Jl    TM[     :  ,;:N&R[  SSI  TyNAl    BUtlCn    ACT     fi:,CAL    TIAR    iMl 

|ln  billKXti  oi  Mltril 


iUMjdicIton 


:n  annu«l 
•  pprop'iition  Kts 


Fiuil  <ui  IMl 


Appropnitloni  Commiflte 

A|rKulturi.  Nuttllion  md  Nuit'<  lomminn 

Aimtd  SttvKti  Committtt 

B«nkin|.  Housin|.  ind  Urbjn  Anatn  Conimittte 

Commtict,  Scltnci.  ind  InnipocUlion  CommilT»« 

fntriv  ind  Natural  Rttou'cts  Commtttvt 

f  nvlronltitnt  and  PuWk  *oiI>i  Commitln 

finatKt  Committt*  ...... — 

foit(|n  RlUtwni  Coinmitlff     ............. 

Gavainmtntsl  AlUiri  Cofflmilttt 


Bud|ti 

itjthof  It* 


7.4 


Bud|»t 
ullayl      luthonty 


"utiayi 


Dufct  ip«ndin| 
utiidKlKin 


E  ntitttmsnti  fund*<j 

in  annual 
appropriation  acti 


Fiital  »»ar  IMl 


194.7 

1.2 

0) 

-3.1 


1.2 
16 

^ 

11 

2.3 

2«7  3 

2»4.S 

12  6 

10.4 

35.0 

25.3 

1« 

IK 

'■■.3' 
.1 


J.4 

116 


.1 

"ji.7 


iij<lK!*'  r  Commitlt* 
ijDOf  and  Mum*n  Rtiou^t^     ommittte 
(iulti  mO  Adminiil'ition  Commil1«#   ... 
*f!»'|n\    Afici  f.ommitlif  _,... 

S#it<t  r  ommitif  t  on  indun  ****'».-,., 
Stitt!  Commitlff  on  Smill  BuM'^eu.,,,, 
N'-t  ilkxiltd  !0  :omm  tlifi 


TotJl    'Julift 


I  lti«  ttiM  u^.ooo.ooo 

>  Ltis  thin  SJO.000,000 

ALLOCATION    Of    SPtNOiNC.    RfSPONSlBlllTY    TO    HOUSt 

COMMITTHS   PURSUANT    TO   StC.   302(A)  Of   THE   CON- 

GRfSSlONAL    SUDGH    AC  T 

Fiscal  yMf  INl 


^ 


OvtUyi 


173.532 

159,  U  3 

16.031 

II.S66 

6,473 

6,149 

7.7a 

1,140 

14.  on 

15,  2» 

5,340 

1.674 

4,511 

3,549 

12,325 

20,710 

9,762 

10,  749 

32,642 

30.995 

K991 

34  731 

74.  976 

52.  633 

2l,t»4 

21.  70« 

«.ilO 

4.510 

7,121 

7,424 

S.7M 

5.6U 

623 

727 

M7,IH 


MOUSt  APPROPRIATIONSCOMMITTtt 

050     National  Orients 
ISO     inttrnational  Atairi 
.^50     Gtnt'il  Scitftc*    ipate    i"  J  Tfch- 
noionv  .    .  . 

? '0      f  ntf Jv 

)00  Niiuiai  Saioui  •!  and  Emtroit- 
mant  

150     4ji  cullura  

!'0     Commtrti  and  HiiuiiBf  CrKtit 

400     TrantpoJtation 

450  Communitv  and  Bejonai  !'«v«ii'p 
mtnt 

SOO  idixation,  T'ain,nj  Mni-r'ntnt, 
and  Social  Str «u  «i 

SW     H^alt^  

bOO     Incoma  S«u*itv  ....... 

'00     Vtltranj  Banaliti  and  Sarvicw 

'50      Adniiniitrilion   il    [ujtica 

800     r.anaral  Govtrnmant    

850     r.anaral  Purpnie  t  ital  A?iijtlfitt- , 

920     Allowancti 

i';oiT\ml1»«  tnljl 4n,SI3 

NOT   ALLuCAKD   T1  roMMITTFfS 

050     National  Dalansa 

IV)      Intarnalional  AWiiij 

2Y}     Gtnaral      Scianca,      SpMt.      tnA 

lachnolofy 

?'0     f  f>af  f  ¥  

too     Natural    Rtiou':ii    tnd    Environ- 

manl  

ISO      A|ticultu'a  

r  1     ("ommarca  and  Mau$in|  Crtdtt 

400      Triniportation 

ISO     Cammuniti  and  Ceiior-al  Davttop- 

manl 
SCO     Education,  Tramii'i    I  m ytoymtnt, 

and  lofial  ^^rvn.e! 

SSO     Haaltn  _ 

600     incnmt  Sacurity     

'00     *erafani  Banatilj  andStfviCM 

^50      Alminiitration  of  iulttfa 

800  Ganaral  Govarnmant 

950  Ganeial  PuiDoie  Fucal  Asmlanc* 

900  Intarail 

950  UndntnbuHd  'ir'nttini  RKiiptl 

ommittea 'olal        -90,097 

MOUSE  agriculture;  committee 

iOO     Natural    Raiourcni    and    Environ- 

m«nt  ?g6 

ISO      Ajriculture  103 

4S0     Community  and  fte^i  inal  ;^t»vi»lnp- 

mtnt  0 

850     Ganaral  Purpma  f  irii  iivslinte  320 

900      littrsil.  _80 

Cort\miltt«  lolal )4S 

MOUSE  ARMED  SERVlCf^,  ':;  VM,  TTEE 

050     National  Dalania    5 

Commine#  inraf.,,.. ) 


-U7 

-837 

-11,095 

-11.095 

-3 

-3 

-2, 72J 

-2.  728 

-2,437 

-2,437 

-*7 

-67 

-232 

-232 

-463 

-463 

-354 

-354 

-387 

-387 

-S.5M 

-9.589 

-t,079 

-6,  079 

-5»5 

-565 

-13 

-13 

-12.140 

-12,140 

-4,596 

-4.596 

-12,712 

-12.712 

-25.800 

-25,800 

-90,098 


268 

518 


250 
320 
-60 


1,2)6 


'  Lt5>  than  14S  000  00c 
'  I.  HI  ^^a^  iS  000. '300 


FiKil  yMC  IWl 


Bud|*t 

HOUSE    RANHING     ElNANfE    AND  ^ 
URBAN    AMAitc,       IMMIT  Ml 

150     lnltrnalior>al  AHjri            •      " 

370  Coitimt"*  and  Miiuvni  Crtdll  ■«» 
450     Comm„"i'Y    aid    Rai.onal   Dfwlop- 

rrianf  39 
500     EdiKation     Taiiii"!     t  mploymtnt, 

ai>d '>onai '>«rvit»t 0 

600     i-xrima  Sacuiil, 295 

700     vttarani  Bantiiti  and  sarvMi 0 

800     G«n#fal  Goyainrne"r          3 

900     Intartit                                10 

CofflinittM  toUl 7.977 

HOUSE    DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

750    Administrttion  of  JvitK* 8 

ComniittM  toUl., % 

HOUSE    EDUCATION    AND    LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

500    Educition.  Tiainmi.  Employmtnl. 

tnd  Socitl  SttvKM 24 

600     Incom*  S«cutity II 

CommittM  toUl JS 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

150    InUfMliOMi  Atlairi. 12,336 

250    Gtatiai     Sctwic*,     Spact,     Mtd 

TKhnoioiy -3 

270     En«r|y                                  -1 

300     Nttural    Rasoutas    and    Ertviron- 

rnanl                                 .    —20 

350     Aiiicultuif                -1 

370     Comma  ■•  ano  "oujini  Citdit 4 

400     Tl«n5ier!alion                       —44 

450     Comniunit,  an]  R(|i'>nal  OtVVlop- 

manl                                    ..  -29 

500     Education    lammi    Emptoymtnt. 

and  Social  Si"  <icM                     .  -50 

550     Htalth                                          -60 

600     Incoma  Stcunt,                   30 

700     Vtttians  b«n«fiti  am  ser»te« -21 

750    Adminiitration  ol  JuslKt- —3 

800     Gtnaral  Gov«rnmenL —3 

850    Gtnaral  Purpo^i-  Fik*I  AssistliK*.  -17 

920     AllowinttJ -10 

Commilttt  tolil 12,107 

HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

150    Intttnationil  Attiiti -3 

250    G*n«ial  Scitnct,  SpK*.  Ud  Tieli- 

notoiy -I 

270     E««c|y -1 

300    Natural    Rnourcn  ind   Environ- 

mtnt  -10 

350     A|iiculturt -1 

370    Commarct  and  Houslni  Crwiit —I 

400     Traniportalion —15 

450    Community  tnd  Rifiontl  Otvtlap- 

m«nt  ...  -10 
500     Education    Trarntni    Employmtflt. 

and  Social  Sarvica^                 ....  —50 


Outtoys 


-365 

2.  191 


1 
0 
2 
3 
10 


-2,481 


21 
II 


32 


10,238 

-2 

-14 

-10 
-1 
-3 

-24 

-25 

-35 

-50 

47 

-11 

-2 

-2 

-13 

-12 


10,011 


-1 
-7 

-5 

0 

-5 

-11 

-12 

-20 


Buditt 

authority 

Outlayt 

Budftt 

authofit*          jutiii'. 

.t 

4.11 
.4 

5  i 
.J 

1                    1 
4  0                1.8 

-^ 

-iiii' 

!•«.« 


U2.4 


77.0 


75.6 


FiactI  y««r  1981 


'.51  Httlth 

600  Incom*  Security    

700  Vtttitns  Btnttits  tnd  Sfvirr^ 

750  Adminntiation  ol  IuiIkp 

850  C«n«rtl  Purpost  Fiscal  A.Miian. 

920  Allo«anct>  

CommitlM  totti 4.  JSl 

HOUSE   ADMINISTRATION 
COMMHEE 

500     Cductlion    •  a.'^rj    eiT.iio.mani 

and  jociaMaK" f 5 

800    G*B«'tl  lovtinmani 35 

CommittMlot*! 40 

HOUSE   INTERIOR   AND    INSUIAP 
AFFAIRS   COMMITTEE 


Buditl 

auttlority 

Out!  an 

-20 
-8S 

-7 

-li 

-60 

-5 

J   561 

-4 

5.135 
-5 

4  985 


270 
300 

450 

800 
850 
900 


Energy 

15 

15 

Natu'al  rtwurctj  and  tnvironmanl. 

36 

7 

Community  tnd  ii|iaii«l  d«v«lop- 

mant              

384 

n3 

CtntrtI  |0»«rnmtnt 

30 

30 

Ctnaril  purpost  local  atllstinct. . 

472 

472 

Innmt  .                    . 

2 

2 

Committt*  total. 


940 


I2t 


HOUSE  INTERSTATE  AND  FOKEIGN 
COMMERCE  COMMIHEE 

150     International  tlltirt  .  —4 

250    Genettl  icitnca.  sptct.  tnd  tKh- 

notoiy      

270    Enttir   

300    Nttuitl    itsourtti   and   tntnien- 

ment  

350    Aincultuit 

370    Commtrca  tnd  houiinicridit 

400     Trtnspoflllion 

450     CommuniTy  tnd  i<|ional  dtvalop- 

manl 
500    Education,  ttainini,  tmploymtnl, 

and  locial  sttvicts. 

550    Haaltb  . 

600     liKome  JKunty    

700     Veterans  benelits  and  Jtrvlcta 

750     Administration  o(  (ustict     

800  General  lovernment  .  . 
850  Ganaitl  purpost  hKaliS1i8ttnc«.. 
920    Alk>wtnc*i 

Committtt  total 

HOUSE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

370  Commerce  tnd  Housinl  Crtdit 

600  Income  SKurity       

750  Administrttion  ol  JuJtiC* 

800  General  Government 

Committee  total 

HOUSE  MERCHANT   VACiNi    AND 
FISHERIES  COMMiITii 

300    Natural    Resources    and    Inoion- 

ment  - . . 

370     Commerce  tnd  Housing  Credit  ... 

400     Trtnsportttion  

850    GenertI  Purpose  Fiscal  Assislanct 

Committee  total , 


-2 

-1 

839 

-7 

-10 

-5 

22 

-21 

18 
-13 

-14 

-13 

-50 

-25 

4.992 

-10 

-2 
-2 

-20 

-15 

5.514 

-6 

-1 

-3 

-1 

-5 

-6 

S.70S 

5.438 

II 

s 

0 
154 

17 
II 
-5 
154 

111 

178 

149 

30 

332 

4 

134 

19 

-34 

7 

SI6 

125 
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ALLOCATION  Uf  SPtSDiNC  Rl  SPOS'.iblUT  v  TO  HOUSE 
COMM'ITCfS  PURSUANT  TO  St  C  302iAi  01  THE  CON 
GRlSSIUNAL  BUDGET   ACT -Continued 

|ln  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Fiscal  yaar  1981 


Budget 

tUthOMl. 


NOUSl  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIl 
SMVICE  COMMITTEE 

150    IntainatKwal  ARtm  -23 

2S0    Gfoera!  '>tience.  'jpacf,  an:  Tech- 

7K     tnerg,  

JOG    Natuiai    Reiourcas   and    Eairiroa- 

ment  

ISO     Aj.icullurf  

]'':     :  ommertf  and  Mouimg  Cradll  ... 

40t      1  lansEM-j'tation  

4!)0  Comniuniiy  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment 

500  Education.  Iiammi.  I mploymant, 
tnd  Socitl  S«r  vices 

550    Hatltfi      .  

50C     Income  Security 

'00    Vetertns  Btnelits  tnd  Seivicts. . 

?50    Administrttion  ot  Justice. . . 

800    Ganeitl  GovarnmenI       . 

850    Genaitl  Purpose  F  iscal  Assistance 

920    Allowtnces 

Committee  total 


HOUSE   PUBLIC    WORKS  AND 
TIANSPOIITATION       COMMITTEE 


-15 


-10 

-5 

-3 

-33 

-50 

-25 

-3 

-3 

-1 

-17 

-127 

-59 

-84 

-61 

-200 

f 

-180 

-18b 

26,  164 

It   158 

-60 

-26 

-10 

-5 

8,955 

8.960 

-50 

-31 

-30 

-28 

.      J4,28f 

;'4  b40 

150 

laltrwHomI  Affairs 

-7 

-2 

250 

Central     Scitnca.     Space,     and 

TtcEinology 

-3 

-1 

770 

[neijy.. 

-1 

1  997 

300 

Natural    Resources   tnd    Environ- 

ment 

167 

76 

350 

Agriculture 

-1 

0 

370 

Commerce  tnd  Housini  Cradit 

-3 

-3 

too 

Trtnsportttion 

10,017 

-10 

450 

Community  tnd  ReiiontI  Develop- 

mant 

14 

41 

500 

Eductlion.  Tiiinint.  Employment 

tnd  Socitl  Services 

-50 

-5 

550 

Httltti 

-50 

-40 

600 

Income  SKurity. 

-202 

-30 

700 

Viteitns  Bantlits  and  Sarvicas. 

-17 

-3 

750 

Administrttion  of  Justice.. . 

-3 

-  1 

800 

Gentril  Government 

-3 

-1 

850 

Cenerti  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistant* 

-14 

-3 

920 

Allowtnces              

Com'mitte*  tottl. 

-I 

-3 

9.831 

2,014 

HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 

205  r*neitl  Science,  Spact,  and 
Ttchnotofy 

300  NtturtI  Resources  tnd  Environ- 
ment . 

Committ**  tottl   . 

HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

450  Community  tnd  Refiontl  Develop- 
m*nt 


5 
13 


Committee  total. 


HOUSE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

700    Vetertns  B*n*lits  tnd  Sarvicai....        1,218 
Committee  tottl 1,218 

HOUSE  \«AYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

150    InternttiontI  Afftirs -129 

750    GenertI     Science,     Spaca,     and 

Tecttnolojy -55 

270  Enerpv  —ig 
W    Nj'u.ai    Rfsnu'ie;   and   Environ- 

""■^'                            -310 

3V;      AiKul!„.p                   _lg 

Crimrrf:p  an,-!  Housini  Credit  -55 

*W  T-amp  ,,.j:,,-,o  ..£,9? 
'X     C^  rriTi,ni!,  ani  Pe,H;,nai  tifvpii  (- 

"fT"  -4tC 
'W     [^uca''.r     Tar-,     fmploymtnl, 

ana  S<x.al  Services    -284 


18 

18 

1 

^ 

1 

0 

806 
806 


-122 

-41 
-263 

-202 

-20 

-203 

-  46f 

48t 
-670 


Fiscal  yaar  <981 

Budget 
tuttiorili        Outlay! 


SSO  Health 

E>00  Income  Secu'ity.. . 

700  Veterans  Benelits  and  Services. . . 

?50  Administration  ol  Justice 

gOC  General  Guvernmen' 

850  General  Pu'P't^e  frscal  A'.^!'tan'» 

■WCi  Inleres' 

320  Alb.antes  

Ccimmi'tec  t'ital  274,246 


43  483 

38  30< 

148  690 

15/   3*^ 

-331 

-20; 

-55 

-  <: 

-51 

-  3' 

44 

8<   ',|>C 

Hi  »,i,r 

ib'. 

2Zi 

277,415 


R     .N'     GlAiMO, 

Paul   Simon 
.Norman   M  1  n  tn  a  . 
■Jame-s  Jo.nes 
Stiphtn   J     Solar." 
Richard   Cir.PHARD: 
W     H     Gray 
Managers  on  thr  I'a't  n'  r'lr  Houm 

Er.nest   F     Ho;  1  INt.S 
I, A  WTO N    C'nn  K.S 
Jor.   BroiN 

HoNAARt-     M       MnVKNUAVM. 
IlANIf  1       V      Mol  .NIllAN 
J       J       KXON 
HLNRY     Bri.LMON, 

I'nf.   V     DoMK.sici. 
Boh   Packwood, 
Manngrrt  on  tTir  Part  of  th.c  Senate 


I.E.AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

B.v  unanimou.s  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence w-a-s  K^ranted  to 

Mr  Wampler  'at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr 
Rhode.s  '  for  Thursday.  November  20 
and  Prida.v  No\'ember  21  or.  acro'Lii:t  of 
deaUi  in  the  familN 

Mrs,  Spellman  'at  the  req'ae.st  of  Mr 
Wrioht  > .  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  inne.s.s 

Mr  Lehman  'at  the  reque.st  of  Mr 
Wright   .  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  I'.Ine.';.^ 

Mr  Cotter  -at  the  reque.st  of  Mr 
WRIGHT',  for  today  throuph.  Friday  No- 
\ember  21,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wa.s  granted  to: 
Mr  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today 
•The  following  Member.<;  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Saia'yeR'  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  ' 

Mrs    Heckler,   for   10  niinui€s    today. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today 
The  following   Members    'at   the   re- 
quest of  Mr    LowRY '    to  revise  and  ex- 
t,end  their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matenaJ:  ' 

Mr    Gonzalez,  for   15   minutes,  t()da\ 
Mr    Annui«:io.   for  5   minutes,   today 
Ms    Ferraro,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Neal.   for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr    DE  LA  Garza,  for  60  mmutes.  E>e- 
cember  3   1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CtORE,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 


exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,358 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Sawyer  ■  and  to  include 
extraneous   matter    ' 

Mr  Def'va-inski  m  tv.  o  instances. 

Mr    RiTTTR 

Mr  Collins  of  Texas  :r.  t'Uk-o  in- 
stances 

Mr    PORSYTHE 

Mr  Solomon 

Mr,  McKiNNEY. 

Mr  Clavsen 

Mr  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr  Lee 

Mr    ASHBROOK 

Mr  Michel 

Tlie  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lowry'  and  tc  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Stokes. 

Mr  Bevill. 

Mr  RoDiNo  in  three  instances 

.Mr  Benjamin  m  two  instances 

Mr  KiLDEE  ii;  t'Ac  instances 

Mr     CORRALA 

Mr  Nolan. 

Mr  FY-QL'A. 

Mr  Hamilton  in  two  instances 

Mr   Garcia 

Mr  DOV.NFY 

Mr  Hall  of  Texas 

Mr,  MoTTL. 

Mr  Miller  of  California. 

.Mr  Drinan 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  NEDZL  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .'Administration  reported  that 
tliai  committee  die  or.  No\em.ber  18 
;980.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

HR  1762  A:,  act  to  ronvey  all  interes^ls 
tif  the  Uiiiteii  S'.ate."-  m  certain  real  prnperiy 
.;■.  .Sandoval  Count)  N  Mejt  to  Waiter 
.Hen.aiitlez 

H  R  3459-  An  act  to  waive  the  statute  of 
11  nut  at  ions  with  repard  to  the  claim  ol 
Eazor  Express  Inc  ot  Pittsburph  F^., 
against    the   United    States,    and 

H  R  7764  An  act  for  the  reliet  ot  Dr 
Kric  George  Six,  Ann  Elizabeth  Six  and 
Ka.'^e:.  Eiizaljet.h  M;try  Six 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly 'at  7  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m  ', 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
'^hu.'-sday,  November  20.  1980.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

5649  A  co.Timunicaiion  f.-om  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States  t.-ansmitting 
\arious  budget  ame.ndments  for  fiscal  year 
198;  H  Doc  No  96-3821  to  the  Committee 
or.  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

5550  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of    the   Army,   transmuting   a   report  on   the 
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discovery  and  emerRenrv  di»p<«al  of  three 
,ii»peoted  letha;  nerve  »^r:.\  munuians  at 
Dugwav  I'rovuih'  Ground  lian.  pursuant  to 
section  506(d)  of  I'ub.u'  law  91  441  to  the 
Comnif-tee  on  Armed  Si-rvices 

5«51  \  letter  rrom  thr  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security  Assistance  Science  and 
TechnoloKV.  tr»n!imit:in»!  a  Uf«t  of  arm*  sales 
proposals  considered  ellnible  for  aoproyal 
during  nscal  year  I'JHl  pur■^uant  to  »e-tlon 
J5(dM3)  of  the  Arms  Exp<irt  Control  Act.  to 
■he  Committee  on  Foreign  AHalrs 

5fl5:i  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  transmitting 
propo'ied  regvilatums  i.>  exempt  mechanica; 
cogeneratlon  facilities  from  the  'ncrem«ntiil 
pricing  program  required  t)V  section  201  of 
•he  Natural  Oas  P<illcy  Act  of  1978  pursuant 
to  section  J06idi  of  the  act  to  the  Commit- 
tee oi^   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 

5653  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting  a  classification 
and  evaluation  of  electric  motors  and  pumps, 
pursuant  to  section  34Jiai  of  the  Energy 
F»ol!cy  i»nd  Conservation  Act  as  amended  'o 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fore.gn 
Commerce 

5664  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  transmuting  an  interim 
report  on  unconyentlonal  gas  so\jrces  t.i  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

5«55  A  letter  from  thr  Administrator  of 
General  Servlcea  transmitting  an  amended 
building  project  survey  report  requesting  an 
increased  authorization  for  a  lease  consTuc- 
tlon  project  In  Providence  Rhode  Islaii'!  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worka  and  Trans- 
portation 

SfiSa  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental  developmental. 
test  or  research  worn  or  for  Industrial 
mobilization  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  covering  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30  1980  pursuant  to  10  U  S  C 
2304iei,  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technolo^ 

565T  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  States'  and  utilities'  resp<insl- 
himies  In  determining  the  need  for  future 
electrical  generating  capacity  and  for  over- 
seeing their  plans  for  balancing  electricity 
supply  and  demand  i  EMH  80  112  S^tem- 
her  30  1980)  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operatlnn.s  .Agriculture  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

5«68  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improving  the  management  and 
coordination  of  reviews  Inspections  and 
evaluations  in  the  United  Nations  system 
iID-81-11.  November  19,  1980)  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  Foreign  .\fTalrs 


By   Mr    OOLDWATKR 

HR  8.167  A  bill  to  amend  title  .19  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Free  Knterprise  FVwtage  Stamp 
Advisory  C^)mnmtee  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  procedure  by  which  do- 
mestic corporations  may  enter  bids  to  have 
the  US  Postal  Service  print  distribute  and 
sell  postage  stamps  that  contain  the  logos 
of  such  ctirporatlons.  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfTlce  and  CU  ll   Service 

By     Mr      GCARINI     (for     himaelf.     Mr 
Hoi  1  AND    and    Mr     Schi'lzi) 

H  R  B.I68  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«'venue  C<«le  .  f  ;9S4  lo  provide  that  the  In- 
veslmein  tax  .  redlt  shall  apply  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  work  and  breeding  horses  to  the 
extent  that  the  cost  of  such  horse«  does  not 
exceed  Jinonoo  for  the  taxable  year,  to  the 
Committee   on    Wsn-h   and   Means 

By  Mr    JONES  of  North  Carolina 

H  R    8369    A  bill  to  declare  »  portion  of  the 
Trent    River    of    North    Carolina    lo    t>e    non- 
navigable     !.i    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and    PV)rei»fn    Commerce 
Bv  Mr    MOTTl 

HR  8.170  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codr  of  19M  to  Increase  the  accu- 
mulated earn.ngs  credit  from  $150000  to 
»300  000,  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr    OBF31STAR 

H  R   8,!7i    A  bill  t<,  prohibit  discrimination 
in    insurance  on    the   txisls  of  race    color    re- 
ligion    B^x     or   national    origin      to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    riCKl.F 

H  R  8373  A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts  under 
such  laws  and  for  other  purposes  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Bv  Mr  PRICE  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Bon  Wii.soNi    I  bv  request) 

HR  8373  .A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
additional  nominations  for  consideration  for 
appointment  to  the  U  S  Military  Naval  and 
Air  Force  Academies  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 


REPORTS       OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  rlau.sp  2  of  rule  XIIT  report*;  of 
committee.s  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinK  and  reference  lo  the  prn[)er 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  OIAIMO  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  (Rept  No  9«  14691  Ordered 
■o  t>e  printed 


PUBLIC   BIIJ..S   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claii.se  5  of  rule  X  and  liau.se  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bill.s  and  re.solution.s 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced  and 
severallv  referred  ii.s  follow.s 

By   Mr     BENJAMIN 

HR     8374     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Steve 

Tandaric    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    EARLY 

H  R    8375    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Barnet 

Hellman.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ADDmONAL    SPONSORS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII  sponsors 
were  addetl  to  public  bills  ,ind  reso- 
lutions as  follows 

H  R    30S7     Mr    Sabo 

HR  4576  Mr  Hansin  Mr  Dan  Uaniei 
Mr  l.rviTAS.  Mr  Hn  kaby  Mr  Ireianii  Mr 
Ukks    and  Mr    Wikth 

H  R    6377     Ms    Kisraro 

HR   75i>4     Mr    t>.ui.HlMTY  and  Mr    Leoerer 

HR  77<H  Mr  BrTHVNi  Mr  Robcrt  W 
Daniel   Jr    and  Mr   Rods.selot 

HR  7868  Mr  Ranciei  Mr  Nolan,  Mr 
FoRO  of  Tennes-sre  Mr  Sti'aart  Mr  Leland. 
Mr  Deli.ims  Mr  Faintroy  Mr  SroKES.  Mr 
Vent'i  Mr  Carr  Mrs  CmsHoi  m  Mr  Kiuuee. 
Mr     Brodhiao    and   Mrs    Coimns   of    Illinois 

H  H    7915     Mrs    Finwk  k 

H  R  8076  Mr  Bonker  Mr  MAcriRE  Mr 
Mi'Ci.osKEY    Mr    QoiiiWArJR    and  Mr    Fowiir 

HR    8245      Mr     Charii.s    Wh.son    of   Texas 

HR  8'i52  Mr  Htrr.  Mr  ll.  yd  Mr  Carr 
Mr  Clai'sen  Mr  J'iHN  I.  Bi'rton.  Mr  Ii'oung 
of  Alaska  and  Mr  D'Amouss. 


HJ    Res    219     Mr   Macittre  and  Mr   Kemp 

H  J    Res   23(1     Mr   Nei-son 

H  J  Res  598  Mr  Hu  Lis  Mr  Guarini.  and 
Mr   Pease 

H   Con    Res    358     Mr    Pepper 

H  Con  Re.s  447  Mr  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado Mr  CoRRADA  Mr  Bowen  Mr  Kemp  Mr 
Pickle  Mr  PanBtta  Mr  Scmei  er  and  Mr 
Gingrich 

H   Res   744     Mr   Dor  nan 


PETTTIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  pa[)ers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows 

641  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commi-viioners  Hamilton 
County  Ohio  relative  to  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

642  Also  petition  of  the  Sully  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  S  Dak  relative  to 
I  he  general  revenue  sharing  program,  to 
the  Committee   on   Oovernmeiit   Operations 

843  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Slates 
I..and  Commissioners  Association  Sacra- 
mento Calif  relative  to  .studying  the  ovmer- 
shlp  and  management  of  public  lands  in 
Western  States  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs 

644  Alvi  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Uand  Commissioners  Association,  Sacra- 
mento Calif  relative  to  veuue  in  civil  ac- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
Commlltee  on  the  Judiclarv 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
[Kised  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows 

HR    5615 
By  Mr    STAHX 
-Page    3.    line    16.    insert     'classified      after 
any  • 

Page  3  line  12  Insert  '  subsrtantlally  '  Im- 
mediately after  '  Intent  to  " 

Page  3  line  14  Insert  "subetantlally  "  im- 
mediately after    intent  to" 

Page  3.  line  20  after  the  comma  in.sert  the 
following  "and  such  disclosure  results  In 
Injury   to  such    agent 

Page  3.  line  13  Immediately  after  'United 
Statee  "  In.sert  the  following  as  specifical- 
ly and  directly  authorl/,ed  by  the  President." 

Page  6.  line  14    insert     only     l>efore     such   ' 

Page  5  line  14  stride  out  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  l^resldent  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  President  may  specifically  de- 
termine '. 

Page  5  strike  out  lines  18  through  20  and 
Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof 

"(b)  The  Pre«ldent  shall  submit  copies  of 
any  procedure  he  establishes  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  to  the  Permanent  .Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Se;e<t  c^^mmlttee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  *i;hln  ten  legis- 
lative days  Btfer  the  date  he  establishes  such 
(.ircKTedures 

Page  7.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "or" 
thn)Ugh     United  States 

Page  7  line  15  Insert  "or"  immediately 
after  the  semicolon 

Page  8  line  2  strike  out  the  semicolon  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  8  and  Insert  a 
period  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  8  strike  out  lines  3  through  8  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  An  Individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  Citizen   who — 

"111  Has  had  a  classified  Intelligence  rela- 
ilonshlp  to  the  United  States  within  the  l«»t 
five  years    and 

i2l  Has  been  within  the  last  five  years 
an  agent  or  Informant  or  source  of  opera- 
tional assistance  to    an  intelligence  agency  ' 
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STATUS  OF  MIDDLE  EAST  NEGO 
TIATIONS       REGARDING       THE 
WEST  BANK  AND  GAZA 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  lo  the  attention  of 
ms  colleagues  testimony  by  Ambassa- 
dor Sol  M.  Linowitz.  Personal  Repre- 
sentatuf  of  the  President  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Autonomy  Negotia- 
tioivs. 

Ambassador  Linowitz's  November  19. 
1980  testimon.v  on  the  progress  in 
these  neKotiatinns  is  only  the  second 
public  testimony  devoted  solely  lo  this 
subject  since  these  talks  started  some 
18  months  a^o.  His  testimony  offers  a 
clear  explanation  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, what  problems  remain 
and  what  he  sees  as  the  needs  for  the 
success  of  these  talks  to  arrange  a  5- 
year  interim,  full  autonomy  plan  for 
the  Palest iniaiis  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza 

Ambassador  Linowitz  concludes  that 
significant  progress  has  been  achie\'ed 
and  that  these  negotiations  and  the 
Camp  David  Accords  offer  the  only 
viable  path  toward  a  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ambassador  Linowilz  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  painstaking  efforts  to 
further  these  negotiations  over  the 
last  year.  While  a  final  agreement  has 
not  been  reached,  progress  has  oc- 
curred. Our  Nation  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  should  be  indebted  to 
him  and  his  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts. It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  will  form  a  basis  for  fur 
ther  progress  in  the  coming  months 
under  the  new"  administration. 

The      testimony      of      Amba.ssador 
Linowitz  follows 
Statement  of  Ambassador  Sol  M   Linov^itz 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  gr»-atly  appreciate  thi.s  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  in  order  to  di.scuss  the 
pre.scnt  .status  of  the  autonomy  negotiations 
for  the  West  Banli  and  Gaza  and  the  gener 
al  progrp.ss  we  have  made  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  since  the  signing  of  the  Camp 
Da\id  Accords  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
With  the  election  tjehind  us.  and  with  the 
transition  from  one  Administration  to  the 
next  now  underway,  this  is  a  parlicularls 
appropriate  moment  to  assess  where  we  are 
and  to  (ocus  on  the  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities ahead 

As  you  know  the  Camp  David  Accords  es 
lablished  a  FYamework  for  Peace  which 
Egypt  Israel  and  the  United  States  hoped 
would  make  possible  the  achievement  of  a 
Just,  lasting  and  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  To  try  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality  the  Framework  set  forth  three  basic 
goals  First,  the  achievement  of  peace  and  a 
constructive  working  relationship  between 
Egypt  and  Isr&el:  second,  the  establishment 


of  transitional  arrangements  for  a  five-year 
period  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which 
would  provide  the  inhabilanLs  of  these 
areas  with  full  autonomy  while  assuring 
preservation  of  Israel  s  security,  and  third, 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  among 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  elected  repre- 
sentatues  of  the  inhabilanus  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  to  resolve  the  final  status  of 
these  territories  following  the  five-year 
transitional  period 

During  the  past  year.  1  have  served  as  the 
President  s  Personal  Representative  to  the 
autonomy  negotiations  and  1  shall  want  to 
discuss  with  you  where  they  stand  toda> 
and  their  prospects  for  the  future  Before 
doing  .so,  however,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  ex- 
traordinary and  deeply  gratifying  success 
achieved  with  respect  to  the  first  goal  of  the 
Camp  David  Fraimework,  the  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  For  this  is  and  must  be 
the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts  to  help  bring 
a  broader  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

On  March  26,  1979,  Egypt  and  Israel 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  treaty,  let  me 
remind  you.  marked  a  peace  without  victor 
or  vanquished,  entered  into  by  two  nations 
determined  to  reject  a  legacy  of  hostilit.v 
and  warfare  Since  then,  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  scrupulouslj  adhered  lo  their 
commitments  under  the  treaty.  Thus  Israel 
turned  over  to  Egypt  on  schedule  not  only 
the  major  portion  of  the  Sinai.  but  also  the 
Alma  Oil  Fields,  despite  the  immense  bur- 
deris  that  the  loss  of  this  oil  imposes  on  the 
Israeli  economy  For  its  part,  Egypt  has  pro 
ceeded  diligently  to  normalize  its  relations 
with  Israel  in  the  face  of  strong,  even  fierce 
reaction  of  its  Arab  neighbors  and  former 
allies.  Embassies  have  been  opened  and  Am- 
bassadors exchanged  Today  the  flag  of 
Israel  flies  in  Egypt  and  the  flag  of  Egypt  in 
Israel 

Even  more  important  than  these  tangible 
achievements,  however,  is  the  achievement 
in  spirit  Today  an  atmosphere  of  coopera 
tion  and  trust  prevails  where  only  bitterness 
and  haired  and  suspicion  once  reigned 
Every  time  I  sit  down  with  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  autonomy  negotiations,  I  am 
reminded  that  these  shifts  in  attitude  are 
deep  and  genuine  and  refk^ct  the  steadiiv 
evolving  attitudes  of  their  peoples.  Over  the 
past  year,  I  have  watched  the  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  grow— slowly  but  steadily 
This  was  vividly  evidenced  by  the  historic 
welcome  that  the  President  of  Israel,  Yitz- 
hak Navon,  received  Just  three  weeks  ago 
when  he  paid  the  first  official  Israeli  state 
visit  to  Egypt  M\  frequent  travels  to  both 
Egypt  and  Israel  during  this  past  year  have 
convinced  me  that  both  nations  have  set 
their  feet  firmly  on  the  road  to  peace,  both 
understand  there  can  be  no  turning  back, 
and  both  are  determined  that  thirc  will  be 
no  turning  back. 

Against  this  backdrop.  I  want  to  move  to 
the  autonomy  negotiations  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  as  a  "full  partner  with 
Egypt  and  Israel  during  the  last  18  months 
The  Camp  David  Accords  call  upon  the  par- 
ties to  devise  transitional  arrangements 
which  would  provide  full  autonomy  lo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
permit  them  to  elect  a  self-governing  au- 
thority The  Accords  call  for  the  parties  to 
define  full  autonomy"  by  negotiation  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  that  the 
elected  body  would  exercise  during  the  tran- 
sitional period.  They  also  call  for  the  auton- 


omy agreement  to  Include  arrangements  for 

ensuring  internal  and  external  security  and 
public  order  during  this  transitional  period 
In  sum,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Accords,  the 
transitional  arrangements  are  to  give  due 
consideration  both  to  the  principle  of  self- 
government  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  ler- 
rilones  and  to  the  legitimate  security  con- 
cerns of  the  parlies  involved   ' 

No  one  al  Camp  David  in  1978  believed 
that  the  negotiation  of  these  matters  would 
be  easy.  The  issues  are  exceedingl.v  complex 
they  are  extraordinarilv  emolion-laden  for 
I  he  parties,  and  thev  could  involve  matters 
of  life  and  death,  of  war  and  peace  Accora- 
ingl>,  throughout  the  negotiation  process 
all  three  partriers  have  t;ad  to  ensure  that 
the  substantive  issues  were  meticulously  ex 
amined,  and  we  have  had  to  proceed  with 
extreme  care  and  with  sensitivity  to  the  le 
gitimate  concerns  of  both  Israel  and  Egypt 
as  well  as  the  Palestinians  Unfortunately, 
the  negotiation  process  has  been  made  even 
more  difficult  in  recent  montiis  by  a  host  of 
external  and  tangential  disturbances  and 
distractions  which  have  diverted  atteniion 
Irom  the  central  issues  under  discussion 
Such  development.s  as  violence  on  the  West 
Bank,  the  seemingly  endless  stream  of  L'.N 
resolution-s.  and  the  various  actions  and 
statements  bearing  on  the  status  o!  Jerusa 
lem  have  interfered  with  and  even  inter 
rupted  our  efforts  to  focus  on  the  complex 
and  critical  substantive  issues. 

But  despite  the  frustrations  and  disap- 
pointments, I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  teli 
you  that  we  have  made  considerable  prog 
ress  in  the  autonomy  negotiations  during 
the  past  year,  and  1  remain  hopeful  that  a 
continued  and  sustained  effort  to  achieve  an 
autonomy  agreement  tus  called  (or  by  the 
Camp  David  Accords  can  be  successful  in 
the  months  ahead 

The  progress  made  has  included  agree- 
ment on  a  large  range  of  powers  and  respon 
sibllities  to  be  exercised  by  the  elected  self 
governing  authoritv,  and  the  modalities  (or 
the  free  election  pursuant  to  which  the 
members  o(  the  seKgoverning  authority 
would  be  chosen.  And  m  recent  days  we 
have  been  focusing  on  (ive  critical  and  deci- 
sive issues  which  the  autonomy  negotiations 
must  resolve  i(  we  are  to  reach  agreement 

1,  How  can  Israel  be  assured  that  its  secu- 
rity interests  will  be  fully  preserved  and 
protected  under  the  autonomy  arrange 
menf 

2  How  can  we  assure  that  the  limited 
water  resources  of  the  region  will  be  fairly 
and  equitably  shared'' 

3  How  should  we  deal  with  the  public 
lands  in  the  Wes'  Bank  and  Gaza  during 
the  transitional  period,  and  how  should 
such  an  arrangement  bear  on  Israeli  settie- 
menls  m  these  areas ■> 

4.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  self-governing  au- 
thority, recognizing  that  the  autonomy  ar- 
rangements are  transitional  and  that  the 
final  status  of  the  territories  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  agreement  among  Israei. 
Egypt.  Jordan,  and  the  Palestinians'' 

5  Should  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  East  Je- 
rusalem participate  in  the  elections  for  the 
self-governing  authority? 

During  the  past  few  months,  working 
both  bilaterally  and  tniaterally.  with  Israei 
and  Egypt,  we  have  been  able  to  help  the 
parties  make  significant  progress  on  several 
of  these  fundamental  issues.  Specifically. 
Israel  and  Egypt  have  narrowed  their  differ- 
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ences  on  thf  key  issues  of  land  ami  vtaler 
In  addilion.  our  work  diirinu  ihc  past 
monlhs  indirates  that  the  parties  are  far 
cUxser  on  tfie  vital  issue  of  security  than 
man\  had  thought  We  have  also  tH'gun  I 
believe  to  narrow  differences  on  the  nature 
of  the  powers  that  the  self  go\erninK  an 
thorlty  should  appropriately  exercise  during 
the  transitional  period  In  sum.  through 
their  serious  and  rnnstructive  efforts  over 
the  past  monUis  Israel  and  Egypt  have 
t)eKun  to  bridge  their  differences  on  even 
the  most  rritira!  complex,  and  emotional 
issues 

In  early  September  President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  authorized  me  lo  re 
lease  a  joint  statement  on  their  behalf  In 
that  statement  they  affirmed  that  Egypt 
imd  Israel  remain  firml>  committed  lo  the 
("amp  David  Accords  and  process  and  are 
convinced  that  they  offer  the  only  viable 
path  toward  comprehensive  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  Both  empriaslzed  their  deler- 
ininaiion  to  .see  the  proce.ss  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion  regardless  of  tempo- 
rarv  difficulties  that  mav  arise  along  the 
way  Last  week  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  Slates.  Prime  Minister  Begin  reas- 
serted this  determination 

The  reaffirmation  of  commitment  by 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  Is 
of  immeii.se  importance  It  is  premiwd  on 
their  confidence  that  despite  the  disagree- 
ments. Irustrations  and  enormous  difficul- 
ties of  the  negotiations,  the  Camp  David  ap- 
proach remains  essentially  sound  To  their 
vote  of  confidence,  I  want  lo  add  my  own. 
My  experience  during  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  has  convinced  me  more  than 
'•ver  that  this  approach  remains  both  valid 
and  promising 

Some  haie  criticized  the  Camp  David 
process  tor  its  failure  to  address  Immediate- 
ly the  ultimate  questions:  the  final  status  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  final  arrange 
ments  regarding  Jerusalem:  and  the  perma- 
nent assurance  of  Israeli  security  These 
critics,  however,  miss  the  central  point  For 
It  was  the  genius  of  the  negotiators  at  Camp 
David  to  recognize  that  too  many  past  ef 
forts  to  achieve  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
tiad  failed  precisely  because  they  had 
lira-sped  for  too  much  too  soon.  They  recog 
nized  that  the  issues  In  this  region  are  so 
complex,  the  emotions  so  deep,  the  contend- 
ing forces  so  many,  the  stakes  so  great,  that 
the  problems  defy  shortcut  solutions.  The 
wisdom  of  Camp  David  was  to  recognize  this 
fact,  to  understand  that  bitterness  dies  hard 
while  trust  grows  slowl>.  the  key  to  Camp 
David  was  its  recognition  that  the  best  hope 
lor  eiuluring  peace  lay  in  a  phased  process- 
one  in  which  agreements  attainable  at  one 
stage  C)e<()nie  building  blocks  for  future 
progress  on  more  difficult  Issues. 

At  no  time  during  my  involvement  In 
these  negotiations  have  I  discovered  any 
viable  alteriiatue  course,  and  I  have  consist 
enilv  sought  the  advice  of  leaders  and  ex 
perts  ill  the  Middle  East.  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  a.scertaiM  if  any  alternative 
exists  which  would  offer  greater  promi.se  of 
success  I'he  simple  undeniable  fact  is  that 
there  is  none  Not  only  is  the  Camp  David 
proces.s  the  onls  game  in  town,  it  is  the  only 
sensible  approach  at  this  time 

In  closing,  let  me  sav  that  this  is  an  appro 
priaie  ix-casion  lo  underscore  an  important 
point  well  understood  by  the  members  of 
this  Committee  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  I'nited  States  has  been  and  remains  a 
biparti.saii  matter  and  one  where  continuity 
IS  vital  Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  the 
globe  IS  the  importance  of  such  continuity 
and  bipartisan  commitment  better  e\  i 
den<e(l  than  in  the  Middle  East  The  efforts 
iif  the  Johnson  Administration  after  the 
June   196"   war  led  to  US    Resolution   242. 
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which  loilav  remains  the  cornerstone  for 
Middli-  East  peace  The  intensive  shuttle  dl 
plomai  \  of  Secretary  Ki.ssinger  under  both 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations  en 
abled  Israel  and  Egypt  and  Svna  to  take  the 
first  steps  toward  peace  And  now  President 
Carters  unprecedented  efforts  have 
brought  about  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
largest  and  most  powerful  Arab  neighbor 
and  established  an  ongoing  negotiation 
process  which,  for  the  first  time,  places  on 
the  same  agenda  the  rights  of  the  Palestin 
lans  and  security  for  Israel 

In  all  these  developments,  the  United 
Slates  has  consistently  and  increasingly 
played  an  active  and  essential  part  Our 
commitment  lo  work  actively  and  unceas 
ingly  lo  move  closer  to  the  comprehensive 
peace  we  seek  is  based  on  a  number  of  fac 
tors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  unthlnk 
able  threat  to  world  peace  that  a  future  con- 
flagration In  the  Vital  Middle  East  region 
mighi  present  Such  a  U.S.  role  m  pursuit  of 
peace  advances  our  strategic  Interests  while 
furthering  our  moral  commitment  to  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  throughout 
the  world  I  know  that  President-elect 
Reagan  joins  President  Carter  in  recogniz 
ing  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  con- 
tinuum of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  vital 
role  the  United  Slates  must  play  in  the 
.search  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East 

Throughout  the  autonomy  negotiations 
the  United  States  has  .sought  to  play  an 
active  and  essential  part  as  a  full  partner  " 
Indeed  as  recently  as  two  days  ago.  repre 
sentallves  of  the  three  countries  met  In 
Cairo  In  furtherance  of  the  negotiations 
We  have  undertaken  to  act  as  a  catalyst  and 
a  constructive  spur  to  progress  and  have 
tried  to  help  both  parties  find  common 
ground  and  narrow  the  differences  between 
them  In  doing  so.  I  like  to  think  that  we 
have  earned  the  trust  and  respect  of  t)oth 
Egypt  and  Israel 

I  believe  that  meaningful  further  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  coming  months  if  the 
United  States  remains  resolute  In  its  com 
mitment  to  work  Intensively,  tirelessly,  and 
patiently  for  peace  m  the  Middle  East  That 
IS  both  the  challenge  and  the  unique  oppor 
tunlly  which  will  greet  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration Egypt  and  Israel,  and  nations  and 
people  throughout  the  region  and  around 
the  world,  expect  the  US  to  continue  to  re- 
spond to  that  challenge  and  that  opportuni- 
ty I  am  confident  that  we  will  not  fall 
them  The  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  are 
truly  relevant  lo  our  position  in  the  Middle 
East  today:  The  United  States  does  not 
have  an  option  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  play  a  great  part  on  this  Issue  It  must 
play  a  great  part  The  only  question  Is 
whether  we  will  play  that  part  well  or 
badly."* 


DAVID  E    BANT  RKI IRING  FROM 
LINDEN  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

ut    MU  HIl.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  KIIJ3EE  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 26.  1980.  the  rommunity  of 
Linden.  Mlrh  will  honor  David  E 
Bant,  who  i.s  retiring  thi.s  year  after  33 
years  of  .service  with  the  Linden  school 
system  Mr  Bant,  a  native  of  Calumcl. 
Mich.,  and  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
began  work  at  Linden  m  1948  a.s  an  in- 
dustrial art,s  teacher  He  coached 
track,  football,  basketball,  and  base 
ball,  and  he  also  drove  a  school  bus  in 


Noveynber  19,  1980 

addition  to  his  teaching  duties  in 
Iho.se  carl.v  years  at  Linden  Mr  Bant 
wa.s  appointed  hinh  school  principal  m 
19,')2  He  ha-s  served  the  school  system 
and  his  community  a.s  superintendent 
of  schools  since  1957  a  record  of  serv 
ice  in  the  highest  position  thai  is 
matched  by  Nw  educators  m  the 
Nation. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  bring  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  distinguished  career  of 
DaMd  E  Bant  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congre.s.s  and  I  join 
v^ith  the  communitv  of  Linden  in 
wishing  Mr  Bant  a  happv  and  produc- 
tive retirement  • 


Xovember  19,  1980 


TASK  FORCE  PEARSON 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

ur  TI.XAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
pa.st  ft w  weeks  I  have  been  corre- 
sponding with  one  of  my  constituents. 
Col.  Ralph  Pearson.  USA.  retired, 
about  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  World  War  II  In  any  war  I 
think  we  all  realize  that  many  coura- 
geous acts  of  Significance  are  per- 
formed but  which  become-  overlooked 
by  time.  Colonel  Pearson  has  relayed 
such  an  occurrence  to  me.  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  at  this  time 

The  incident  Colonel  Pearson  has  re- 
lated to  me  invohed  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  valuable  art  ever  assembled  In 
one  place  The  collection  was  piil  to- 
gether for  the  German  dictator 
Adolph  Hitler  Strangely  enough,  the 
incident  received  wide  publicity  at  the 
lime,  but  the  men  involved  have  not 
ever  been  recognized  for  their  valor 
and  accomplishment,  e.xcept  for  a 
mention  in  a  fi\e  voUime  liistory  of 
World  War  II  entitled  Enroute  To 
The  Redoubt.'  which  was  written  by 
the  officer  in  charge  That  publicity 
resulted  in  many  true  reports,  and 
some  fictionalized  reports,  of  what 
happened  in  Altau.ssee.  Austria,  dur 
ing  the  closing  days  of  World  War 
II.  But  no  report  has  ever  told  the 
complete  story,  according  to  Colonel 
Pearson. 

Colonel  Pearson  states  that  Martin 
Bormann,  Hitlers  deputy,  had  written 
a  letter  to  Gauleiter  FJgruber  instruct- 
ing film  to  destro.v  the  art  collection. 
To  carry  out  Bormann  s  command,  6 
tons  of  bombs  were  brought  in  in 
boxes  marked    Marble   Don  t  Drop.  ' 

The  art  collection  itself  was  stored 
m  a  salt  mine  The  workers  of  the 
tnme  -A ere  instructed  as  to  how  to  de- 
stioy  the  mine  and  were  then  told 
that  they  would  be  executed  if  they 
did  not  carry  out  the  plan  lo  destroy 
the  mine  and  the  art  collection. 

The  miners  balked,  however,  a.s  the 
mine  was  their  only  means  of  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  for  five  generations  the 
mine  had  been  in  operation  in  Alt- 
aussee.  They  went  to  the  top  Nazi  in 


the  area.  Dr.  Ernest  Kallenbrunner, 
Chief  of  the  RSHA.  Basically,  they 
made  a  deal  with  Dr.  Kallenbrunner 
which  would  allow  them  to  save  the 
mine  and  the  art  collection  in  return 
for  their  finding  Dr.  Kallenbrunner  a 
safe  hiding  place. 

This  was  accomplished  when  Kallen- 
brunner stalled  Gauleiter  Eigruber 
with  a  fierce  argument  that  it  was 
belter  to  .save  their  own  skins'  In- 
stead of  carrying  out  the  order  to  blow 
up  the  mine  and  the  art  collection. 

On  May  5,  1945.  the  miners  removed 
the  bombs  from  the  mine  through  en- 
trances unknown  to  S.S.  guards  at  the 
mine.  On  May  8,  1945.  the  last  day  of 
the  European  front  of  World  War  II. 
Task  Force  Pear.son  arrived  to  seize 
the  area.  Until  then,  the  miners  did 
not  know  whether  ultimately  the 
allies  or  the  Russians  would  occupy 
their  area.  Needless  lo  say.  the  miners 
sweated  it  out  until  the  Americans  ar- 
rived. 

At  exactly  midnight.  May  12,  1945.  a 
small  group  of  men  began  an  incredi- 
ble 5  hour  climb  up  a  mountain  to  get 
Dr   Kallenbrunner.  The  trip  over  gla- 
cial trails  was  led  by  Ll    G.   R.  Mar- 
tinez of  Kenmore.  N.Y.  'Volunteers  on 
the   treacherous   mi.ssion    included   Lt. 
A  Storkman,  assistant  patrol  leader  of 
Tacoma.  Wash..  Sgt.  Bertram  Blauner 
of    Manhattan,    NY.    Sgt.    Robert    J 
McLean  of  New  York  City,  Cpl.  Frank 
E    Vickery   of   Miami,    Fla,;   Pfc,    Gus 
Crockett  of  Elton,  La.:  Pfc.  George  W. 
Gnebenow     of     Edina.     Minn.;     Pfc 
Marion  W   Messrodt-home  unknown: 
P\t.  Harry  L.  Buchanan  of  Lamberts- 
ville,  N.J.;  Pfc  Je.ssle  Wilson,  medic,  of 
Bryant,   Tex:    Pfc    James   W    Scott - 
home  unknown;   Pvl.   Nicholas  A.  Bu- 
tenica- heme      unknown,      and      P\t. 
Lester  E.   Caudill   of   Bevinsville,   Ky. 
Sergeant--and  later  Ll, -Robert  Mat- 
te.son  of  Wisconsin  and  a  CIC  associate 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
raid,  for  which  Malteson  received  just 
recognition 

The  listing  above  is  the  first  such 
listing  of  the  men  who  made  the 
heroic  capture  of  Dr.  Kallenbrunner 
possible,  thus  playing  a  part  in  saving 
from  destruction  the  art  collection  of 
Adolph  Hitler.  I  commend  these  men 
for  their  courage  and  sacrifice  for  our 
country  and  the  principles  which  have 
made  her  great.* 


CHRISTIANS  IN  POLITICS- 
CRAIG 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1980 
•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  our  recent  national  election 
there  was  much  broader  involvement. 
I  was  proud  to  see  more  people  who 
have  a  dedicated  belief  in  God  partici- 
pating in  the  campaign. 

Down    South    most    preachers    were 
speaking  out.  They  were  emphasizing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  great  need  for  each  person  lo 
study  the  issues  and  make  a  sound 
choice  of  his  own. 

I  am  a  Baptist.  We  are  a  strongly  in- 
dependent faith.  Each  of  our  churches 
IS  a  separate  institution.  Within  each 
church  we  have  wide  differences  in 
our  views.  But  we  do  agree  on  the  need 
for  America  to  return  to  religion.  We 
believe  that  every  good  citizen  should 
be  active  in  civic  involvement. 

One  of  the  best  sermons  delivered  in 
October  was  the  splendid  message  of 
Dr.  Earl  Craig.  Dr.  Craig  is  the  pastor 
of  the  rapidly  growing  Richardson 
Heights  Baptist  Church  in  Richard- 
son, Tex. 

You  will  be  interested  in  .some  of  the 
key  sections  of  Dr  Craig  s  inspiration- 
al sermon: 

Every  segment  of  society  is  magnifying 
the  things  that  separate,  rather  than  things 
that  unite  This  polarization  is  dangerous  as 
well  as  discouraging 

I  was  brought  up  to  believe  we  are  one 
nation  under  God,  We  are  one  nation  re- 
gardle.ss  of  those  differences  and  united 
well  stand  but  divided  well  fall 

Another  way  to  be  involved  is  to  become 
informed  Knowledge  of  issues  and  candi- 
dates is  essential,  and  I  am  convinced  this 
morning  that  you  ought  to  not  lei  somebod> 
else  do  your  homework  for  you  Don't  let 
somebody  else's  survey  determine  how  you 
are  going  to  vote. 

Firsl  of  all,  God  expects  us  to  be  invohed 
and  not  isolated  from  politics.  I  base  ihat  on 
.several  things.  Peter  .said.  Live  as  free 
men.  and  this  means  responsible  involve- 
ment. We  lose  our  freedom  when  we  with- 
draw from  the  political  scene.  When  Paul 
and  Peter  wrote  these  passages  of  scripture, 
they  wrote  them  in  the  context  of  a  govern 
ment  that  was  totalitarian.  And  tho.se  citi- 
zens did  not  have  the  options  of  involve- 
ment that  you  and  I  have.  It  is  interesting 
that  Jesus  did  not  go  about  trying  to  sub- 
vert the  government  or  overthrow  the  gov 
ernment.  In  fact  he  told  them  to  be  submis- 
sive to  that  government  and  consider  those 
leaders  to  be  appointed  and  instituted  bv 
God 

Study  the  issues  and  help  elect  Christian 
godly  people  I  am  more  concerned  with 
whether  a  man  is  honest  and  will  refuse  to 
take  a  bribe  than  his  personal  views  on  ERA 
or  abortion  I  ve  got  convictions  on  those 
controversial  issues.  There  are  differences 
of  opinions  shared  by  born-again  Christians 
Id  rather  a  man  be  honest  to  the  core  and 
vote  different  from  me  than  lo  have  a  dis- 
honest man  agree  with  me. 

Lets  don't  talk  about  the  good  ole 
days  These  are  the  good  ole  days  This 
country  has  more  unlimited  opportunity 
and  challenge  ihan  it  has  ever  had  in  its  his- 
tory. If  there  is  a  challenge  today,  it  s  the 
challenge  of  overcoming  the  public  spot- 
lighting of  our  problems  and  instead  focus- 
ing the  spotlight  on  all  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  before  us  and  asking  God  to  give  us 
ways  to  seize  them  George  Bernard  Shaw 
said  it  best:  People  sit  around  and  blame 
their  problems  on  their  circumstances.  I 
don't  believe  In  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
people  that  get  on  in  this  life  are  people 
who  find  opportunities  in  their  circum- 
stances and  then  make  something  of  them.' 
If  we  are  going  lo  build  our  country,  it 
Isn't  going  to  be  by  complaining  and  point- 
ing out  all  of  the  problems.  It  will  be 
through  participation  with  energy,  spirit 
and  commitment.  The  same  that  our  forefa- 
thers had. 
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Any  of  >ou  who  have  studied  anything 
about  the  histor.v  of  civilizations  know  ihat 
the  Greek  civilization  and  the  Roman  civili 
zation  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  glorying  in 
I  heir  pa.st  rather  than  accepting  the  chal 
lenge.s  of  the  future  This  great  nation  of 
ours  comprises  onl.v  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  and  onlv  7  percent  of  the 
land  of  (he  world:  yet  we  control  30  percent 
of  the  wealth  o!  the  world  We  ve  reached 
all  of  this  in  just  2O0  .vears  with  a  system 
that  has  been  so  blessed  and  honored  of 
God 

We  don  t  need  a  Christian  political  party. 
What  we  need  is  Christian  involvement  In 
both  parties.  faithfuU.v  executing  ihe  re- 
sponsibility of  being  sail  and  light  in  that 
never  ending  pursuit  of  those  goals  of  right 
eousness.  justice,  peace  and  morality 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  and  Im 
proud  of  a  system  that  allows  us  to  have 
!his  very  place  m  which  to  worship  We've 
fed  over  half  the  earth  we  ve  transplanted 
a  human  heart,  we  ve  walked  on  the  face  of 
the  moon,  weve  helped  make  the  entire 
earth  safe  from  many  diseases  all  because 
we  believe  God  had  his  hand  upon  us  God 
Bless  America  May  we  pray'« 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  US 
SCIENTISTS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  TLOfUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
has  today,  for  the  second  time  in  2 
years,  scheduled  activities  which  we 
hope  will  call  deserved  attention  to 
the  accomplishments  of  U.S,  scientists 
as  exemplified  by  the  unprecedented 
number  of  Nobel  Prizes  won  by  them 
this  year. 

Selection  to  receive  a  Nobel  Prize  is 
the  world's  highest  honor  for  scholar- 
ship in  given  fields  and  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  have  achieved  such  professional 
stature  and  brought  such  glory  and 
pride  to  our  Nation 

The  large  number  of  U.S.  winners  of 
Nobel  Prizes  for  1980  makes  the  occa- 
sion for  this  year  all  the  more  impor- 
tant and  significant.  Of  the  11  world- 
wide Nobel  Prize  winners  in  all  disci- 
plines for  1980,  8  are  Americans.  Of 
the  nine  in  the  sciences  and  econom- 
ics, seven  are  Americans.  The  number 
of  winners  from  any  one  nation  in  any 
one  year  has  never  been  greater  than 
for  the  United  States  this  year. 

The  United  States  is  properly  proud 
of  such  achievements  by  its  scholars 
and  of  this  recognition  of  Nobel  I»rtzes 
for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress and  other  officials  should  heed 
the  assessments  for  the  future  by 
these  winners,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
do  in  our  meetings  with  Nobel  Lau- 
reates today. 

PROGRAM  WITH  THE  LAUREATES 

Our  day  of  activities  involved  11 
laureates  from  Nobel  Prize  selections 
of  this  and  earlier  years.  It  involved 
the  many  facets  of  Government  and 
other  scholarly  activities  in  the  Wash- 
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Ington  area.  In  the  morninK.  Prcsidfrit 
Carter  honored  the  laureates  and  helii 
discussions  \nth  them  m  the  C)\al 
Office  of  the  White  House 

Their  activities  at  the  Capitol  start 
ed  with  a  Uincheon  in  the  Ravburn 
Office  Building  Other  quests  included 
leading  science  administrators  m  the 
Government  and  principal  scholars 
from  universities  in  the  Wa.sliin«ton 
area 

This  was  followed  b\  a  heariii«  on 
Outlooks  Prom  Nobel  Prize  Winners, 
which  provided  full  opportunity  for 
representative  laureates  from  the  sev- 
eral science  fields  to  present  their  as 
sessment  of  the  status  and  forecasts 
for  science  in  the  United  States  and 
for  the  members  to  question  them 
The  recently  named  1980  Nobel  Prize 
winners  testifying  were 

Dr  James  Cronin  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Dr  Val  L.  Fitch  of 
Princeton  University  in  physics,  and 
Dr  Baruj  Benacerral  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School  in  medicine 
The  other  US  wiiuier  In  medicine  for 
1980.  Dr.  George  Snell  of  the  Jackson 
Laboratory  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  was 
unable  to  be  with  us  In  chemistry,  the 
witnesses  were  Nobel  laureates  from 
previous  years  Dr  Hamilton  O  Smith 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  1978  Ptv/.v  and  Dr  Christian 
Anfinsen  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  1972  Prize  The  Ignited  Slates 
1980  winners  m  chemistry  are  Dr  Paul 
Berg  of  Stanford  University  and  Dr 
Walter  Gilbert  of  Harvard  University, 
neither  of  whom  v.rTf  able  to  be  at  the 
hearing 

Since  such  a  larnr  number  of  1980 
Nobel  Prize  winners  are  from  the 
United  States,  the  Swedish  Ambassa 
dor.  Count  Wilhelm  Wachmeister.  and 
his  staff  played  an  active  role  in  the 
events  of  the  day  The  Ambassador 
will  be  with  the  American  recipients  in 
Stockholm  when  they  are  presented 
their  prizes  by  the  King  of  Sweden  on 
December  10.  The  Ambassador  hosted 
the  laureates  In  the  evening  at  the 
Swedish  Embassy,  along  with  the 
heads  of  government  agencies  and 
presidents  of  local  universities 

Other  laureates  who  were  pre;ent  to 
be  honored  m  the  activities  of  the  day 
were  1979  winners  and  earlier  winners 
who  are  now  in  the  Washington  area 
The    1979  winners  were  honored   last 
year  in  a  similar  series  of  events,  bv 
subcommittees   of    the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology,   but   at   that 
lime  they  were  in  Stockholm  receiving 
their  prizes    Tho.se  1979  winners  pres 
ent  were    Dr   Sheldon  L   Glashow  and 
Dr   Steven  Weinberg,  both  of  Harvard 
University  and  both  for  the  1979  phys 
ics   award,    Dr     Allan    N     Cormack    of 
Tufts  University  for  the  1979  medicine 
award.  Dr    Marshall  W    Nlrenberg  for 
the     1968    medicine    award    and    Dr 
Julius  Axelrod  for  the   1970  medicine 
award,   both   from   the  National   Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  Dr    Frederick  C, 
Robbins.  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  for  the  1954  medicine  award. 
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sir.NiricANCE  or  thi  sciEncr  awards 
I  believe  that  the  areas  of  research 
that  lead  to  the  1980  Nobel  awards  in 
the  sciences  are  of  considerable  inter 
est  to  much  of  the  public  and  .some  ar«' 
of  imminent  u.sefulne.ss  for  the  health 
and  betterment  of  our  population 

The  award  m  phvsics  has  helped  to 
explain  the  cosmology  of  the  universe 
in  which  we  live    The  universe  is  con 
slituted  of  normal  atoms,   but    in  the 
big  bang   theory   of  the   formation  of 
the  universe  an  equal  number  of  oppo 
site  types  of  atoms,   called   antiparti- 
cles,  were  created.  The  results  of  the 
research    of    Drs.    Cronin    and    Fitch 
helped  to  explain  the  paucity  of  anti 
particles  in  the  universe    They  u.sed  a 
large  particle  accelerator  operated  bv 
the     Department     of     Energy     in     an 
arcane    experiment    on    the    decay    of 
neutral  K  me.sons 

The  award  in  chemist r\  to  Drs.  Berg 
and  Gilbert  is  part  of  the  explosive 
progress  in  DNA  and  genes  th>vt  has 
lead  to  the  exciting  present  prospects 
in  gene  splicing  This  offers  the  prom 
ise  of  generating  human  insulin,  hor- 
mones, and  interferon  by  growing 
them  in  bacteria  in  which  human 
genes  have  been  spliced. 

The  award  in  medicine  to  Drs.  Bena- 
cerraf  and  Snell  is  for  work  in  immu 
nology  tlial  has  helped  in  understand 
ing  both  the  body  s  ability  to  fight  off 
diseases  and  techniques  to  make  trans 
plants  of  human  organs  that  are  not 
rejected  by  the  body. 

tONTINCCD  rONOBESSIONAl.   INDCCEMtNT 

My  colleagues  and  I  congratulate 
the  US  winners  of  Nobel  Prizes  We 
are  proud  to  laud  them  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  today  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  continue  each  year  to  give  such 
recognition  of  U.S  Nobel  Prizes  In 
this  way  we  can  also  continue  to 
obtain  insights  from  such  dislln 
guished  scientists.* 
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volved  in  American  life  without  aban 
doning  their  ancestral  heritage 

II  Progresso  has  been  a  vehicle  for 
keeping  the  Italian  culture  a  vibrant 
part  of  the  millions  of  Italian  Amen 
can  households  Through  its  coverage 
of  ethnic  events  and  its  emphasis  on 
family  and  community.  II  Progresso 
has  provided  a  lasting  vehicle  to  trans- 
fer the  Italian  culture  to  America 
This  is  the  kind  of  contribution  that 
has  made  our  Nation  strong 

II  Progre.sso  has  also  helped  Italian 
Americans  to  become  informed  about 
our  country,  its  politics,  and  its  .social 
events.  Many  times,  II  Progresso  has 
been  the  only  news  source  for  Italian 
American  families. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  II 
Progresso  s  role  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  free  expression,  and  its  contrl 
but  ion  as  a  quality  newspaper  covering 
local,  national,  and  international  news 

I  am  also  proud  of  my  friendship 
with  the  publisher  of  II  Progre.sso.  Mr 
Fortune  Pope  I  know  that  Mr  Pope  is 
dedicated  to  the  publication  of  an 
ethnic  newspaper  that  .serves  the 
needs  of  all  American  readers  of  Ital- 
ian origin  Mr  Pope  together  with  II 
Progresses  editor.  Mr  Frank  Castelli. 
and  all   the  staff,  do  an  outstanding 

job 

I  want  to  offer  m\  congratulations 
to  II  Progresso  on  this,  its  100th  anni 
versary.  and  wish  it  another  successful 
100  years.* 


IL  PROGRESSO  S   lUuIH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ur  NKW    .ICHSKY 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 
9  Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  prestigious  newspapers- II 
Progresso  Italo  Americano 

For  the  past  100  years.  II  Progresso 
has  offered  a  quality  Italian-language 
daily  newspaper  to  families  on  the  east 
coast  of  our  country  I  know  that 
many  of  the  homes  m  my  congression 
al  district  and  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  served  by  II  Progresso. 
but  the  importance  of  this  newspaper 
tran.scends  the  mere  communication  of 
news.  II  Progressos  value  to  our 
Nation  is  rooted  in  our  tradition  as  a 
Nation  of  immigrants  For  100  years.  II 
Progresso  has  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  and  hope  of  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  to  make  a  home  and  become  in 


PAUL  J  KLOCEK.  EAGLE  SCOUT 

HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

or  INDIAN* 
IN  THE  HOt-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdav.  .Vorcnibcr  19.  19fiO 
%  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr   Speaker,  allovi 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my 
colleagues    to    join    with    me    in    com 
mending    and   congratulating    Paul   J 
Klocek.    -son    of    Paul    and    Marianne 
Klocek.  Jr..  of  East  Chicago.  Ind  .  who 
is   receiving    the   Eagle    Rank    for   his 
outstanding  record  m  Scouting  on  No- 
vember 29. 

The  Eagle  Rank  is  the  highest 
award  a  voung  man  can  receive  before 
his  18th  birthday.  Only  I  out  of  every 
100  boys  becomes  an  Eagle  Scout. 
Many  Eagle  Scout,s  have  gone  on  to 
become  national  leaders,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford 

Paul  has  distinguished  himself  as  an 
outstanding  Scout  who  is  always  will- 
ing to  give  of  him.self  and  his  time- 
often  many  hours-  to  better  serve  his 
community  and  Scout  troop  He  has 
earned  31  merit  badges  and  has  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  hours  to  his  com- 
munity to  accomplish  this  feat  He  is 
described  as  .someone  who  will  always 
be  there  during  times  of  need,  as  he 
demonstrated  to  the  St  Stanislaus 
Parish  Center  when  their  water  pipe 
system  broke.  Paul  spent  many  fever- 
i.sh  hours  helping  to  clean  out  the 
lower  building  of  the  school  He  con- 
ducted several  projects  which  demon- 
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strated  his  leadership  and  persever- 
ance for  the  parish.  The  sports  room 
was  improved  and  numerous  windows 
for  the  sisters  convent  were  painted. 

Paul  will  become  the  51st  Eagle 
Scout  in  Troop  7  of  East  Chicago.  Ind. 
The  distinguished  troop  is  one  of  the 
oldest  troops  in  the  region,  dating 
back  to  1917.  His  accomplishments 
provide  benchmarks  from  which  we 
will  continue  to  measure  his  success  in 
the  future. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
to  vMsh  him  even  greater  success  in 
the  future  and  to  encourage  the 
Klocek  family  to  persevere  in  their  in- 
culcation of  the  values  and  altitudes 
cherished  in  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety,* 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  W, 
WYDLER 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sen.se  of  sadness  I  join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Jack 
Wydler.  on  his  retirement. 

Jack  Wydler  is  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  Republican  delegation,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  I 
most  admire.  Indeed.  John  Wydler  is 
one  Member  who  has  had  a  true 
impact  on  national  policy  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Jack  has  had 
the  courage  and  conviction  to  deal 
head  on  with  the  problems  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  this  Nations 
energy  policies.  As  ranking  member  on 
tht  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. Jack  has  played  a  key  role  in  the 
continuation  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  which  benefits  every 
individual  in  this  Nation. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body. 
I  deeply  appreciate  what  Jack  Wydler 
has  done  to  help  me,  and  even  more,  I 
appreciate  what  he  has  done  for  our 
Nation  in  the  past  18  years.  The  Con- 
gress IS  better  for  Jack  Wydler's  serv- 
ice, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  wish  Jack  well  on  his  retirement, 
and  the  best  of  success  in  whatever  en- 
dea\  ors  he  might  pursue.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr    GARCIA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
concerned  about  the  ongoing  attempt 
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by  some  Members  to  attach  numerous 
restrictive  amendments  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  appropriations  and 
reauthorization  bills  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  Each  of  these 
amendments  is  flatly  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  principle,  set  forth  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  that 
there  is  a  need  to  provide  equal  access 
to  the  system  of  justice  in  our 
Nation."  424  U.S.C.  2996(1).  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  all  such  amend- 
ments. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Ashbrook.  If  enacted,  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  Legal  Services 
programs  from  providing  legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  relating  to  the  policies  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  system,  or  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  indigent  students  and 
their  parents  who  often  require  legal 
assistance  in  a  variety  of  education  re- 
lated matters. 

The  Ashbrook  proposal  is  at  war 
with  the  concept  of  equal  access 
to  .  .  .  justice"  and  well-settled  values 
and  policies.  People  who  could  afford 
counsel,  but  not  poor  people,  could 
assert  in  proceedings  and  litigation 
Federal  rights  created  by  Congress, 
Federal  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
the  protections  of  Stale  law.  Further- 
more, Congressman  Ashbrook  pro- 
poses to  exclude  action  in  an  area  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly recognized  by  our  last  five  Presi- 
dents. 

Legal  Services  provides  for  poor  chil- 
dren,   when    they    are    illegally    kept 
from  acquiring  an  education,  the  advo- 
cacy   which    has    permitted    many    to 
gain  access  to  the  classroom— and  to 
the  opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  For  handicapped  children  of 
impoverished   parents.   Legal  Services 
has  provided  free  advocacy  to  secure 
educational  rights  mandated  by  Con- 
gress: the  Ashbrook  amendment  would 
bar  the  door  to  these  children.  For  in- 
digent children  who  literally  could  not 
afford  to  pay  illegal  fees  charged  by 
supposedly  free  public  schools.  Legal 
Services    has    provided    the    advocacy 
which  struck  down   the  fees  and  se- 
cured  the   right   to  a  genuinely   free 
education;   the  Ashbrook   amendment 
would  bar  the  door  to  these  children. 
For  educationally  deprived  children  of 
poor  parents,  and  Indians,  and  others 
for  whom  Congress  has  provided  spe- 
cial  needs   funds.   Legal  Services  has 
provided  the  free  advocacy  which  has 
insured  that  Federal  funds  go  only  for 
educational  services  for  the  intended 
beneficiaries;    the    Ashbrook    amend- 
ment would  bar  the  door  to  these  chil- 
dren.* 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1980 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
6386,  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  may  soon  come 
before  the  House  for  action.  I  strongly 
support  this  measure  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  any  amendmentJs 
that  would  cripple  the  vital  sen-ices 
this  agency  provides  for  so  many  of 
our  Nation's  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Foremost  among  the  groups  who 
would  suffer  from  limitations  on  serv- 
ices now  funded  under  the  Legal  Sen- 
ices  Corporation  are  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. I  was  therefore  pleased  to 
receive  from  the  National  Senior  Citi- 
zens Law  Center  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  my  position  issued  by  the 
Leadership  Council  of  Aging  Organiza- 
tions. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  undersigned  organizations  urge  you 
to  oppose  any  efforts  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Authorization  bill 
'H.R  6386 J  in  such  a  v^ay  as  to  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative advocacy  by  recipients  of  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funds  Such  an  amend- 
ment has  already  been  proposed  by  Repre 
.sentative  Norman  Shumway  Since  the 
Shumway  amendment  would  adverselv 
affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  elder 
ly.  we  urge  that  it  be  defeated 

Currently,  legal  services  organizations 
funded  by  LSC  are  restricted  by  statute 
from  engaging  in  legislative  and  administra- 
tive advocacy  unless  such  advocacy  is  neces 
sary  in  connection  with  the  represeniatior, 
of  a  client,  is  at  the  request  of  a  legislator  or 
governmental  body,  or  relates  directly  to 
the  corporation  itself  Current  law  also  re- 
quire.s  that  legal  ser\ices  clienls  be  so  poor 
as  to  be  substantially  without  financial  re 
sources.  In  the  present  inflationary  econo 
my  a  very  large  percentage  of  such  client-s 
are  elderly  persons 

If  passed,  the  Shumway  amendment 
would  preclude  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Calling  on  legal  services  staff  for  technical 
information  It  would  preclude  assistance  to 
a  low-income  group  wishing  to  comment  on 
proposed  changes  in  a  federal  agency's  regu- 
lations—such as  those  pertaining  to  SSI  On 
the  local  level,  the  amendment  would  pre- 
vent assistance  to  nursing  home  residents 
who  are  affected  bv  a  zoning  change 

To  totally  deny  the  poor  and  the  elderly— 
as  well  as  women,  disabled  persons  and  mi 
nority  groups— any  form  of  representation 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Representative 
Shumway  would  be  grossly  unjust  It  would 
also  be  inconsistent  with  the  canons  of 
ethics  of  the  legal  profession  which  direct 
attorneys  to  represent  the  interests  of  their 
clients  in  all  appropriate  forms.  Under  the 
circumstances,  when  H.R  6386  Is  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  strong- 
ly urge  that  it  be  passed  without  the  Shum- 
way amendment. 

Leadership  Council  of  Aging 
Organizations 
American  Association   of  Homes   for  the 
Aging 

Asociacion       Naclonal       Pro       Personas 
Mayores 

Association    for    Gerontology    in    Higher 
Education 
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C'DiKtTiifd  Sfiuors  fnr  Hriler  Ciovrmmenl 

Nalioiial  C"im.sum»T  (  ooperallVT  Bank 

CieroiltoloKli-al  Sorin  v 

(irav  Panthers 

Ugal  Research  &  Services  for  the  Elderly 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 

AuuiK 

National  Assixialion  of  Mature  People 

National  A-s-sixiallon  of  Retired  Federal 
Kniplov  ees 

Naliona;  A.vso«-lstlon  of  State  Units  on 
Auinu 

National  Association  of  Nutrition  and 
AtjitiK  Serxices  Programs 

Nalional  C'er\ter  CauciLs  on  the  Black 
A  tied 

National  Council  on  Aginv 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citlaeiu 
National  Indian  Council  on  the  Aging 
National     Retired    Teachers    Association- 

Aniencan  A.s.so<  laiion  of  Retired  Persons 
Nalional  Senior  Cili/.ens  Law  Center 
I'nited     Auto    Work. ri   Retired    Member 

ship  Depart mfi\i 

I'rban  Klderlv  C'naiii  loi: 
Western  OerotUiii(i»ii(  a.  Suii<-i:  • 


ST  SAVA  sb:rhian  orthodox 

CHURCH  OF  HOHAH r    IND 

HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OK    INOMN  \ 
IN   THE  HOt'Sr  'If  REHKKSENTATIVES 

Wrdnt'sdau.  Smi-nibfr  19.  19S0 

•  Mr  BENJAMIN  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
tny  pruileuf  and  honor  to  a^aln  con- 
Kratulatc  the  conk'rfKatioii  of  the  St. 
Sava  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Hobart,  Ind  ,  on  another  anniversary - 
Its  66th. 

Seven  industrious  indniduals  from 
the  Gary  Serbian  rommuiuty  orKa- 
nized  plans  for  a  church  and  school  in 
February  1910.  Their  efforts  and  the 
conscientious  participation  of  others 
from  the  community  established  a 
school  in  1911  B\  PVbruary  1914.  the 
St  Sava  Serbian  Orthodo.x  Church 
wa.s  orKanized.  .A  temporarv  buildinK 
\va.s  secured  on  13th  and  Ma.ssarhu- 
setts  in  Uary  a  year  later  and  services 
were  initiated  by  Re\    Pa\  le  Veljkov. 

The  construction  of  a  new  church  on 
13th  and  Connecticut  was  completed 
in  1938  A  iraKit  fire  destroyed  the 
buildinK  in  1978  Consequently,  an 
altar  wa.s  immediately  constructed  In 
the  St  Sava  Serbia.i  Hall  in  Hobart 
and  services  continued  without  Inter 
ruption,  a  credit  to  the  unshakeable 
strength  and  faith  of  the  Serbian  con- 
gregation  who  no\».  plan  to  build  a  new 
church  on  140  acres  of  recently  pur- 
chased land  DunnK  the  past  year  the 
dedicated  and  devoted  conKreRation 
paid  off  the  mortnage  on  the  land 

The  church  is  presently  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  John  Todorovich  His  congre 
gation  of  over  700  Serbian  Americai^s 
uphold  the  compa-ssionate  doctrine  of 
the  church  in  preser\ing  and  perpet- 
uating the  Serbian  (Orthodox  Chris- 
tian faith  and  maintaining  the  strong 
moral  character  of  the  Serbian  com 
munity 

The  congregation  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  immigrants  who  have  worked 
very  hard  to  preserve  their  ethnicity 
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They  have  lon«  t)<<n  acclaimed  for 
their  contribution  to  American  indus 
trial  development,  particularly  in  the 
mining,  steel,  and  construction  indus 
tries.  They  are  proud  of  their  Serbian 
heritage  and  culture  which  embraces 
the  Ideal.-  and  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  an  indelible  and  un- 
brt-arhable  bond  vvilh  their  Aniencan 
t  radit  ion 

The  St  Sa\a  C5rthodox  Church  is 
presently  preparing  tor  Us  celebration 
of  the  Chrisfma.s  sea-son  Activities  are 
being  conducted  and  the  burning  of 
the  Yule  log.  a  long  standing  Serbian 
tradition,  will  occur  on  January  6. 
Andrej  Karageorgevich.  a  Yugoslavian 
prince  in  exile,  will  join  the  members 
of  the  church  in  celebration  of  their 
66* h  anniversary  on  Sunday  Novem 
ber  23  Andrej  is  the  brother  of  the 
late  King  Peter  II  of  Yugoslavia  who 
died  in  exile  in  1970  and  wa.s  buried  in 
St    Sava  Monastery  in  Libertyville.  Ill 

I  am  extremely  fortunate  to  share 
respect  and  friendship  with  these 
Americans  who  believe  strongly  in 
their  families,  church,  and  our  form  of 
democracy  It  is  my  sincerest  hope 
that  in  the  coming  years  the  church 
and  its  congregation  will  continue  to 
grow  and  maintain  its  position  of  com- 
tnunity  and  moral  leadership 

I  a-sk  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  a  warm  message  of  congratulations 
to  P'ather  Todorovich  and  the  St  Sava 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church  on  Us  "ieth 
anniversary  May  we  all  pay  tribute  to 
this  group  of  hardworking  Serbian- 
Americans  who  have  .served  as  the 
backbone  of  northwest  Indiana  and 
have  been  an  Integral  and  extremely 
important  part  of  our  Nation's  devel- 
opment.* 


Noveynber  19,  1980 


!o  VK'ashlngton  House  on  Filniore  Avenue  in 
All  xandria  In  1975 

Miv.  (liSchweinitz  was  president  of  the 
Nalional  Vocational  Guidance  A.s.s(Kiation 
in  19:'5  and  via.^  one  of  the  first  three 
uiomeii  to  be  regional  directors  o(  the  Na 
Monal  I^bor  Relations  Hoard 

A'AfT  retirenienl  she  became  Interested  in 
!(ie  preservation  of  tiistonc  buildings  in 
Oiorxeiown  and  vias  a  leader  in  working  for 
rh--  pa-s-saite  of  the  Old  Georgetown  Act  of 
I9S()  She  al.so  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  Historic  Georgetown  Inc.  which  is  cred 
ited  With  saving  from  di'molition  the  build 
ings  now  called  the  Thoma.s  Sim  I.^'e  Corner 
at  30th  and  M  streets  in  Georgetown 

Mi.s.s  deS<-hweinitz  \*a.s  born  in  Nazareth. 
Pa  She  was  graduated  from  Smith  College 
in  1912  and  received  a  masters  degree  in 
economics  from  Columbia  University  She 
was  in  vocational  guidance  work  for  20  years 
and  In  employer  labor  relations  for  20  years 

MI.SS  deSchweinHz  helped  develop  a  junior 
emplovment  .service  in  Philadelphia 
through  which  the  board  ol  public  educa 
Hon  assisted  young  people  who  left  school 
lo  go  to  work 

She  al.so  helped  develop  a  demonstration 
employment  service  for  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Penasylvania  Slate  Employ 
ment  Service  During  World  War  II  she 
worked  for  the  War  Production  Board,  par 
ticipating  In  the  program  for  lat>or  manage- 
ment committees  on  productivity  and  qual- 
ity of  work  life 

In  1974.  MI.S.S  deSchweinllz  received  the 
Smith  College  Medal  tor  her  career  work 
and  for  services  to  tlie  college 

MIS.S  de5>chweinllz  virote  a  number  of 
books,  including  How  Workers  Find  Jobs.  ' 
a  study  of  4.000  hosiery  workers  in  Phlladel 
phia.       Occupations     in     Retail     Stores  : 

Labor  and  Management  in  a  Common  En 
terpnse   .  and     Labor  Management  Consul 
lation    m    the    Factory— the    Experience   of 
Sweden.  England  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  " 

She  leaves  a  sister.  Mrs.  Danle.  Darrow  of 
Kansas  City.  Kan 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date.* 


DOROTHEA  i.t.'^t  H WF  INITZ 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdav.  Noicrnber  19.  1980 
•  Mr  RITTER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  wa.s 
With  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
recent  death  of  Dorothea  deSchwein 
it/.,  who  was  a  native  of  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  in  the  district  that  I 
represent. 

A  very  special  woman.  Miss  deSch- 
weinitz  worked   hard  in  a  number  of 
important  civic  projects,  most  notably 
in  the  cause  of  historic  preservation 
As  a  member  of  the  Housing  and  Com 
munily  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hou.se  Banking  Committee  and  as 
a  firm  believer  in  preserving  the  archl 
tectural   achievements   of   our   past.    I 
insert     here    the    obituary     from    the 
Washington   Star   which   outlines   her 
life. 

Dorothea  deSchweinit?   Gkirgetown 
Worker.  Dies 

Dorothea  deSchweinllz.  89.  \*  ho  for  many 
years  was  active  in  historic  preservation  in 
Georgetown,  died  vesterdav  in  .Alexandria 
Hospital  after  a  stroke  She  lived  in  George 
town  for  more  than  30  years  before  moving 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OCS 
DEVELOPMENT 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

u>    .SI  .V     ■KKslI 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsdau.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr      FORSYTHE.      Mr      Speaker 
recent   analyses  of  the   impact   of  the 
Iran  Iracii  war  on  the  world  oil  market 
further  underscores  the  need  for  the 
United  Slates  to  push  exploration  and 
development    of   domestic   oil   and   ga-s 
resources     The    Federal    Government 
controls    about    one  third    of    all    the 
land    111    this    country    and    all    of    the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  State 
jurisdiction    Ciovernment   studies  mdi^ 
cate  that  ihrse  lands  contain  up  to  37 
percent    of    our    undi.scovered    oil    re 
.sources    Yet.    to   date,   approximately 
one-third  of  all  onshore  public  lands 
and  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    have   been   opened 
for  energy   resource  development.  Be 
cau.se  of   the   instability   of  world  oil 
supplies,    we    simply    can    no    longer 
afford  to  prevent  access  to  these  lands 
and  the  energy  resources  they  contain 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  com 
mend    to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
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leagues,  the  following  article  by  S. 
Lavirence  Paulson  which  appeared  in 
the  November  17.  1980.  issue  of  the 
Oil  Daily; 

Repi'blican  Gains  Please  OCS 

Exploration  Backers  on  Hill 

ConKre-ssional     Outer    Continental    Shelf 

rxpert.s    are    heartened    bv     President-elect 

Ronald    Reagan  s    announced    intention    to 

spur  oil  and  gas  prodviction  on  the  OCS 

But  they  re  worried  that  without  mnova 
live  leadership  in  kes  policy  areas  at  the  In 
tenor  Department  and  eLsewhere.  the  new 
administration  will  simply  repeat  the  mis 
takes  of  the  Carter  years 

Ttie  Carter  administration  will  tell  you 
that  they  leased  more  OCS  lands  than 
anvone  else-and  they  d  be  right.  '  one  OCS 
source  noted  But  that  means  nothing 
What  matters  is  the  conditions  under  vkhich 
you  lease,  where  you  lease  where  you  draw 
Ihe  lines 

A  blueprint  for  an  innovative  OCS  policy 
that  I  tie  Reagan  administration  might  want 
to  embrace,  some  congressional  sources 
note,  IS  contained  in  a  joint  resolution  intro 
duced  by  House  and  Senate  Republicans  in 
June  of  this  year 

The  resolution,  whose  principal  author  is 
Rep  Edwin  Forsylhe  R  N  J  .  has  Ian 
guished  m  relative  ob,scurity  But  it  may  fi 
nallv  begin  lo  attract  attention  now  that 
production  oriented  energy  policies  appear 
to  b«'  m  the  ascendency 

The  resolution  advocates  the  following 
OCS  policies 

Entire  OCS  provinces  should  be  otiered 
for  nomination,  with  such  provinces  serving 
&*  the  ba.sis  tor  environmental  studies 

Deep  water  OCS  areas  in  ihe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Atlantic  and  areas  of  unusually 
difficult  drilling  conditions  should  be  leased 
m  large  economic  units 

OCS  areas  of  high  potential  and  unusual 
1)  difficult  drilling  conditions,  such  as  the 
Chuckchi  Sea.  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  deep 
water  areas  of  the  Atlantic  should  be  leased 
under  a  bonus  royally  and  work  commit 
ment  bidding  system,  and  such  leases 
should  involve  step-b> -siep  engineering  and 
environmental  studies 

Ottering  entire  provinces  for  nomination 
iand  doing  one  environmental  impact  stale 
ment  for  Ihe  «.  Iiole  area^,  some  OCS  experts 
claim,  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
holding  sales  in  areas  where  there  actually 
IS  oil  and  gas 

The  location  of  the  sales  would  be  deter 
mined  by  the  number  of  nominations,  and 
the  vkay  different  companies  grade  their 
nominations  After  drilling  has  begun,  fur- 
ther sales  should  be  held  m  the  area  either 
quarterly  or  every  six  months 

Advocates  of  this  procedure  stress  two 
points  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  current  federal  authority  and  that  il 
can  be  done  without  actually  increasing  the 
amount  of  acreage  offered  anv  particular 
-sale. 

They  aUso  note  that  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  president  to  order  federal  officials  to 
eliminate  administrative  requirements,  ac 
llvlties  and  decisions  that  are  not  specif  leal 
ly  required  by  or  pursuant  to  federal  statute 
or  court  order  and  that  impede  or  delay 
leasing  of  oil.  gas  and  geol hernial  resources 
on  the  OCS.  and  note  Itial  such  a  presiden- 
tial order  could  be  usefully  applied  lo  on 
shore  leasing  as  well. 

The  fate  of  this  qualily-notquanlil.v  ap 
proach  to  leasing  on  federal  lands  hinges  on 
the  personal  decisions  Reagan  makes  in  the 
coming  months,  the  congressional  sources 
note 

Dead,  dead,  dead    That  s  the  status  of  a 
lot  of  energy  bills  left  over  from  before  the 
election    There  may  be  a  glimmer  of  hope 
CXXVI 1907— Pan  23 
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for  some  sort  of  superfund  bill  if.  as  Sen 
Ru.ssell  Long  suggested,  the  Senate  decides 
10  accept  the  far  less  ambitious  House  legis- 
lation 

But  there  seems  little  chance  for  a 
number  of  other  leftovers,  including  the  oil 
backout  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  but 
never  got  much  support  m  the  House 

Other  bills  that  lawmakers  won't  bother 
kicking  around  during  the  lame  duck  session 
probably  include  Georges  Bank  protection 
legislation  tar  .sands  and  oil  shale  leasing 
bills,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill  and  the  ill- 
fated  Energy  Mobilization  Board  proposal 

In  fact,  except  for  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done  on  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  the  passage  last  week  of  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  may  have  just  aboul  wrapped  up 
Congress'  energy  work  this  year.» 


A  FEW  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
ELECTION 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  'Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  November  19. 
1980.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Few  Impressions  or  the  Election 

As  soon  as  an  election  ends,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  begins.  For  what  it  is 
worlh,  this  politician  adds  a  few  impressions 
of  his  own 

The  1980  election  gave  the  country  the 
strongest  turn  to  the  right  in  a  generation. 
The  major  question  is  whether  11  signifies  as 
well  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  conserva 
tism  One  election  does  not  mark  a  funda 
mental  realinement  of  political  power  Such 
a  realinement  will  probably  hinge  on  wheth- 
er the  Republicans  successfully  implement 
iheir  policies  and  achieve  their  goals,  princi- 
pall.v  their  economic  ones. 

It  may  be  that  the  election  \*as  a  broad 
mandate  for  a  particular-  ideologv  or  social 
iiKenda.  but  U  is  still  too  earlv  lo  be  certain 
because  the  election  was  also  a  repudiation 
of  the  Carter  record  Everywhere  I  went,  I 
encountered  confusion  about  the  direction 
ol  President  Carters  leadership  and  doubl 
aboul  his  competence.  The  1980  results  were 
uniqueh  lied  to  Mr  Carter  s  economic  per- 
formance Public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
economy  surely  hurt  him  more  than  any 
other  single  i.ssue  Voters  were  also  con- 
cerned about  Americas  posture  in  the 
world  They  wanted  a  tougher  foreign 
policy,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  short,  voters  had  a  .sense  of 
American  impotence  abroad  and  deep  frus- 
tration with  the  etonom.v  at  home.  They 
were  demanding  better  economic  and  inter- 
national initiatives.  In  a  way.  Mr  Carter 
lost  the  election  even  more  than  Governor 
Reagan  won  il. 

M.v  sense  is  that  the  people  were  voting  on 
a  pragmatic,  rather  than  ideological,  basis. 
The  explanation  most  frequently  cited  to 
me  for  a  vote  for  Mr  Reagan  and  the  Re- 
publicans was  simply.  It  is  lime  for  a 
change  Voters  were  rebelling  against  a 
government  out  of  control,  against  decades 
of  federal  programs  tiiat  had  become  so 
complex-  and  to  many  voters,  at  least,  so  ri- 
diculous-that  the  time  had  come  to  call  a 
halt.  Repeatedly,  voters  said  to  me  that 
thej.  felt  grand  federal  ideas  to  help  people 
had  gone  awrv  by  the  time  lhe>  reached  the 
local  communities.  Whether  it  was  the  aulo- 
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mobile  mechanic  disengaging  an  emission- 
control  device,  or  the  older  person  with  crip- 
pled hands  who  could  not  open  the  child 
proof  drug  container  mandated  by  Washing 
ton,  or  the  workers  breathing  clean  air  as 
they  walked  by  the  closed  steel  mill  voters 
had  had  enough  In  the  1980  eleclion  more 
than  in  most  elections,  the  people  were 
saying  lo  us  that  they  wanted  real  changes 
in  policy  They  were  saying  to  us  Come  up 
with  some  new  ideas 

In  retrospect.  I  am  a  little  amazed  that 
the  election  was  as  clo.se  as  it  apparently 
was  until  the  final  48  hours  In  the  end, 
however,  the  election  became  what  the 
Carter  camp  did  not  want  it  to  become  a 
referendum  on  unhappiness  Even  Ihough 
Mr  Carter  had  sought  a  debate  wiih  Mr 
Reagan  throughout  the  campaign,  and  even 
though  the  debate  was  a  crilical  turning 
point  for  Mr  Reagan,  the  .seeds  of  Mr  Cart 
er  s  defeat  were  sown  long  before  in  his 
staff  problems,  his  difficult  relations  with 
Congress,  the  American  hostages  in  Iran, 
Congressman  Anderson  s  independent  chal- 
lenge, the  hard-fought  primary  against  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  the  gasoline  lines 

Mr  Reagan  must  be  given  much  credit, 
too  Throughout  the  campaign  he  main- 
tained his  good  disposition,  even  his  humor 
He  did  not  follow  the  palh  of  ideological 
puril>,  but  enlarged  his  base  by  supporting 
federal  assistance  for  Chrysler,  New  York 
City,  and  the  farmers,  Mr  Reagan  sounded 
the  theme  for  his  campaign  with  the  telling 
question  An  you  better  off  now  than  you 
were  four  years  ago'''  It  was  a  lethal  way  of 
pointing  out  Mr  Carter  s  failures. 

For  me,  and  perhaps  for  most  of  the  coun- 
try, Ihe  eleclion  was  a  shock  1  had  expected 
a  close  election  Indeed,  I  was  prepared  to 
wait  until  Wednesday  morning  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  winner,  Mr  Carter  not 
only  lost  the  popular  vote  by  51  per  cent  to 
41  per  cent  and  the  electoral  college  vole  by 
a  staggering  489  lo  49,  but  his  parly  suf- 
fered lis  worst  defeat  in  28  years.  The 
Reagan  sweep  was  wide  and  deep  II  pene- 
trated right  down  lo  the  level  of  the  county 
court  house  Mr  Reagan  earned  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  reversing  the  trend 
toward  ticket-splitting  that  had  character- 
ized recent  presidential  elections.  He  dis- 
membered the  old  Democratic  coalition, 
winning  the  Jewish,  ethnic.  Catholic,  and 
blue-collar  voters,  all  of  w  hom  had  been  tra- 
ditionally Democratic. 

The  Republicans  picked  up  four  governor- 
ships, reducing  the  Democrats  previous 
dominance  to  27-23  They  also  made  signifi- 
cant gains  in  state  legislatures,  with  the  net 
addition  of  189  seat.s  across  the  country. 
The  Republicans  now  have  the  effeclive 
lever  of  the  veto  in  the  redistricling  process 
in  32  stales  because  ihey  control  at  least 
one  house  of  the  legislature  or  the  gover- 
nor's office  in  those  slates.  In  Congress,  the 
Republicans  gained  half  of  the  59  seats  they 
needed  lo  win  a  majority  in  the  House. 
Moreover,  they  look  control  of  the  Senate. 
53-47,  with  15  new  members  The  terms  of 
20  Democrats  and  only  12  Republicans 
expire  in  the  Senate  in  1982,  giving  the  Re- 
publicans a  chance  lo  strengthen  iheir  hold 
on  that  body 

So  the  future  looks  bright  for  the  Repub- 
licans. They  emerge  from  the  election  uni- 
fied; the  Democratic  Party  is  wounded  and 
splintered  The  election  creates  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  Republicans  to  fashion 
a  lasting  majority  based  on  performance  in 
office.  They  have  won  big,  but  the  report 
card  on  iheir  performance  will  come  in 
fast.* 
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CANCER    A  DREAD  DISEASE  WE 
BRING  ON  OURSELVES 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .\oi  ember  19.  19liO 
•  Mr   KILDEE.  Mr   Spt-aker,  I  wish  to 
bring    to    the-    attention    of    my    rol 
leagues  an  excellent  article  published 
by   the   Flint   (Mich.i   Journal   on   the 
subject  of  cancer   The  article  was  writ- 
ten   by    Michael    E     Bennett,    who    is 
president     of     UAW     Uical     326     near 
Flint,    in    the    Seventh    C'onKre.ssional 
District    Mr    Bennett  is  a  Vietnam  vet 
eran  and  a  former  Flint  policeman  and 
Genesee  County  sheriff's  deputy    As 
president  of  the  UAW  local  represent 
Ing  employees  of  a  F^lsher  Body  plant, 
he  has  been  concerned  with  a  pos.sible 
link     between     higher     than     normal 
cancer  deaths  among  the  plant  s  retir 
ees   and   on   their   working   conditions 
His  studies  have  brought  tlie  matter  to 
the  attention  t)f  Michigan   health  au 
thorities     and     the     General     Motors 
Corp  .  and  the  situation  now   is  under 
investigation      Mr      Bennett  s    article. 
headlined  as    Cancer   A  Dread  Disease 
We  Bring  On  Ourselves."  follows: 

In  the  classic  educational  tcli-Msion  scries 

The  Ascent  of  Man  Jacut)  Bronowski 
begins  hv  txiUlh  tleclanng  that  man  Is  a  sin 
Uiilar  creature  nho  i.s  not  a  figure  in  the 
landscape  but  i.s  a  .shaper  of  the  land 
scape  Withm  this  profound  statement 
rest.s  1  believe,  the  inherent  understanding 
that  with  the  destiny  of  stiaping  that  land 
.scape  goes  the  responsibility  of  assurinn 
future  neneratloivs  the  prosperity  of  a  world 
a-s  enuronmentally  pure  or  at  lea-st  as  near 
perfect  a.s  the  one  we  ourselves  have  inherit 
ed 

The  legacy  of  those  future  generations 
rest.s  to  a  great  extent  on  the  everyday  decl 
slons  *e  take  for  granted  *ithln  the  leglsla 
tlve  and  corporate  halls  of  our  society 
There  among  thie  political  and  financial 
special  interest  groups  are  those  viho.se  In 
fluenced  judgment  vull  ultimately  ha\e 
impact  on  the  everyday  lives  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  living  tiwlay  and  more  im 
portantly   on  those  who  will  follow 

In  a  recent  Surgeon  Generals  Report 
there  has  been  cited  a  major  and  growing 
public  health  problem  with  toxir  chemicals 
seeping  into  our  environment  that  will 
plague  our  nation  for  years  to  come  and 
which  will  become  manifest  as  time  passes 
This  report  of  impending  danger  claims  that 
toxic  chemicals  are  adding  to  the  disease 
burden  of  the  t'nited  States  in  a  significant 
111  defined  wav  These  hazardous  chemicals 
and  pesticides  are  so  long  lasting  and  so  per 
vaslve  in  the  environment  that  virtually  the 
entire  human  population  of  the  nation  and 
indeed  the  world,  carries  some  body  burden 
of  one  of  several  of  these  toxic  sub,stances 

Wllhin  our  own  state  virtually  a!!  resi 
dents  of  Michigan  carrv  witlim  thim  a 
quantity  of  PBB  <  polybrominated  biphenyli 
as  the  end  result  nf  one  man  s  mistaken 
Judgment  to  mix  a  fire  relardant  with  cattle 
feed  and  place  itito  our  food  chain  a  sub 
stance  who.se  cons«'giie rices  are  yet  to  be  de- 
termined 

Results  recently  published  in  The  Journal 
Of  The  American  Medical  Association  raised 
health  questions  for  over  250,000  soldiers 
who  were  ordered  to  participate  m  nuclear 
tests  in  the  1950s   As  the  study  Indicates,  re 
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searchers  have  found  exce.ssive  numb<'rs  of 
leukemia  cases  among  3  200  soldiers  exposed 
to  low  levels  of  radiation  during  a  1957 
Nevada  nuclear  bomb  test 

In  a  war  hallway  around  the  world,  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam  veterans  were  knowingly 
exposed  to  a  defoliant  containing  Dioxiti 
which  IS  suspected  of  causing  many  serious 
health  problem.s  including  cancer  and  birth 
defects  m  their  children  Ilie  Knvironmen 
tal  Protection  Agency  ha.s  now  Itxated  over 
IBl.OOfl  toxic  cheniKal  lagoon.s  created  bv 
industrial  companies  and  municipal  agencies 
acro.ss  the  countrv  These  dumps  po.se  a  sen 
ous  ihreai  !o  the  drinking  water  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  draw  their  water  Irom  tv 
neath  the  land  s  surface 

From  the  poisoning  of  Ixive  t'aiiai  t<i  a 
recent  indi.scnminate  spraying  of  defolians 
by  Consumers  Power  onlv  a  few  feet  from 
our  homes,  there  continues  to  i»-  far  too 
many  critical  decisions  made  wittiout  so 
much  as  a  moral  aftertlunighl  of  the  conse 
quences 

Todav    there   are   nearlv    45.000  chemicals 
in  commercial  use  with  well  over  a  thousand 
new    compounds    intr(«Juccd    annually     Ti> 
date  onlv   a  very  small  numtx-r  nf  the  total 
have    b»'en    po.sitivel>    identified    a.s   cancer 
causing  agents  icarnnogens     26  to  be  exact 
For  I  he  most   part     the   bulk  of  these  sub 
stances    and    their    effects    on    thi'    human 
body    have   yet   to  tx'  determined,   and  wilh 
an    industry    that    Insists   on   selectively    re 
searching  toxic  sutxstances  under  bias  condl 
tlon-s    there  is  little  hope  for  accurate  infor 
mat  ion  without  legislated  reforms 

Technology  today  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  mans  own  self  made  20th  century 
plague -cancer  The  word  itself  strikes  fear 
in  every  heart  which  knows  its  meaning  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  cancer  ranked 
eighth  among  the  10  leading  causes  of 
death  accounting  for  less  than  4  percent  of 
all  US  deaths  Today  one  in  every  four 
deaths  Is  cancer  related,  and  cancer  ac 
counts  for  20  percent  of  all  t'  S  deaths 
Cancer  now  ranks  second  on  the  list  of  the 
10  most  common  causes  o(  death  and  claims 
nearly  400  000  lives  annuallv  I  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  imagine  anvone  not  wanting  all  out 
war  waged  against  this  terrible  disease  but 
there  are  such  individuals  as  there  are  sucfi 
Institutions 

The  human  body  consists  of  trillions  of 
singular  cells  and  is  the  evolutionary  prod 
uct  of  an  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  ere 
atlve  force  Withm  each  cell  lies  the  chemi 
cal  blueprint  for  reproduction  of  Itself  and 
thereby  the  propagation  of  the  species 
Each  cell  carries  the  chromosomes  of  our 
heritage  We  are  the  product  of  an  unend 
Ing  chain  into  the  past  We  are  the  present 
link  into  the  future'  Cancer  Is  the  disease 
that  dl.ssolves  that  link 

Cancer  manifests  itself  with  a  single,  yet- 
to  be  found.  Identifiable  event  within  a 
single  cell  Once  an  abnormal  cell  is  formed 
it  divides  to  form  other  abnormal  cells  A 
cancer  is  this  rapid  growth  of  a  particular 
group  of  cells  It  can  develop  at  any  point 
within  our  lives  It  does  not  differentiate  on 
which  cell  It  attacks  It  is  truly  indiscrimi 
nate 

Since  1970.  It  has  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  vast  majority  of  all  cancer  Is  caused 
by  chemicals  and  environmental  factors 
The  introduction  of  those  substances  to  the 
t>ody  comes  from  what  we  touch  breathe 
eat  or  drink  The  World  Health  Organlza 
tlon  of  the  United  Natiotvs  now  flatly  claims 
85  lo  90  percent  of  all  cancers  are  prevent 
able  To  prevent  cancer  we  must  arm  our 
selves  with  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and 
the  effects  it  will  have  on  ourselves,  our 
future,  and  our  society.* 
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WORLD  BANK  AID  TO  PHILIP 
PINES  OBSTACLE  TO  DEVELOP 
MENT 

HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

or  MlNNKSOTA 

IN  Tui:  Hoi'SE  or  representatives 

Wrdnesdav.  November  19.  19S0 

•  Mr  NOLAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Insti 
tute  for  F"'ood  and  Development  Policy 
recentl.s     published     a     book     entitled 

Aid  as  Obstacle,  v^hich  reveals  rui 
merous  instances  where  US  foreign 
aid  IS  hurting  the  very  people  it  is  de 
signed  to  help  The  institute  is  not 
alone  in  suggesting  that  US  foreign 
aid  may  be  an  obstacle  to  develop 
ment  A  recent  artich-  on  the  World 
Bank  s  aid  to  the  Philippines,  (or  ex 
ample,  also  suggests  that  such  assist 
anc«'  has  served  as  an  obstacle  to  de- 
velopment 

The  article  follows 

WrsT  CirmnAN  Mission  Lambasts  Contro 

vKRsMi  WoHii)  Hank  FcNDi-D  Pbojects 

iBv  Walden  Hello   CTF' 

Two  controversial  World  Bank  funded 
urban  development  projects  were  the  target 
of  an  unusually  harsh  confidential  evalua 
lion  recently  i.ssued  bv  a  West  Cierman  mis 
sion  studying  the  prospects  of  bilateral  as 
sistance  to  the  Philippines 

The  first  project,  known  a.s  Urban  Devel 
opment  I,  involves  the  upgrading  of  an 
urban  poor  communilv  m  the  Tondo  Fore- 
shore area  of  Manila  and  the  relocation  of 
more  than  2000  families  to  provide  space  for 
the  expansion  of  inlernHt lonal  port  facili- 
ties The  other  I'rban  fyevelopment  II  In 
volves  the  creation  of  a  low  cost  reslden 
tial  area  for  Metro  Manila  families  in  the 
nearby  community  of  Dagat  Dagatan  Both 
are  backed  bv  World  Bank  loans  totalling 
t64  million 

The  blistering  report,  a  copy  of  which  was 
provided  to  the  Congress  Task  Force  (CTF>. 
i.v  likely  to  add  fuel  to  the  controversy  sur 
rounding  the  role  of  the  World  Bank  in 
Philippine  development  A  critical  spotlight 
has  been  on  the  Bank  ever  since  last  April 
24.  when  Macli  ing  Dulag.  leader  of  the 
tribal  opposition  to  tlie  World  Bank  sup 
ported  Chico  River  Dam  Project,  was  shot 
to  death  by  government  security  forces. 

Al'THORITICS  VERSUS  PEOPLE 

The  evaluation,  authored  by  urban  expert 
Dieter  Oberndorfer  attributes  the  slow 
progres-s  in  Urban  Development  I  principal- 
ly to  the  lack  or  almost  total  absence  of 
genuine  cooperation  and  communication  be- 
tween the  implementing  authorities  and  the 
squatters  Baranggav  or  ward  officials  who 
are  supposed  to  serve  as  a  liaison  tie-tween 
development  authorities  and  the  residents, 
are  described  as  having  a  high  degree  of 
carele.ssness  (or  the  lot  of  the  people  affect- 
ed by  the  various  upgrading  measures." 
These  officials  the  report  continues  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  Implementing  astenls 
of  the  authorities  and  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree  as  representatives  of  the  people 

The  German  government  assessment  con- 
trasts sharply  with  recent  World  Bank 
statements  on  the  status  of  the  upgrading- 
and  resettlement  scheme  In  a  presentation 
to  the  World  Bank  Board  of  Directors  on 
December  20  1978  the  Urban  Division 
claimed  that  the  project  which  many  of 
you  remember  as  being  embroiled  in  (ontro- 
versy.  is  now -with  the  resulus  so  clearly 
visible  — widely  regarded  as  a  singular  suc- 
cess   It  IS  especially  so  by  the  residents  of 
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the  area      A  more  recent   Bank  assessment 
claims,    the  streets  are  paved  and  clean,  and 
gardens   are   being   planted    The  earlier  at 
mosphere  of  tension  fias  disappeared 

Controvers.v  over  the  project  flared  initial 
ly  in  the  mid  seventies,  when  residents  took 
to  the  streets  to  protest  the  relocation 
plans  In  response,  the  government  carried 
out  mass  arrests  and  hunted  down  leaders 
of  Zoto  Ugnayan,  the  militant  organization 
o(  urtjan  poor  that  spearheaded  the  resist 
ante  Events  came  to  a  climax  with  the 
arrest  and  torture  of  Zoto  leader  Trinidad 
Herrera  in  April  1977  The  ensuing  interna 
tional  controversy  kicked  up  by  the  event 
resulted  m  »  showcase  trial  of  two  of  Her 
rera  s  captors,  who  were  promptly  declared 
inno<'ent  bv  a  military  court  which  conclud 
ed  that  Herrera  had  inllicted  torture  marks 
on  herself 

LOW-COST  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

The  authoritarian  manner  of  implement- 
ing the  project  wxs  not  the  onlv  aspect  sub- 
jected to  withering  criticism  by  the  German 
mission  Also  sharply  disputed  was  the 
World  Banks  claim  that  the  rentals  for  up 
graded  lots  m  t'rban  Developmenl  I  could 
be  afforded  bv  75  to  85  percent  ol  Tondo 
households  On  the  contrary,  the  report 
clauns,  in  an  area  where  official  statistics 
show  that  no  less  than  38  percent  of  house- 
holds live  below  non-starvation  levels,  60  to 
70  p«'rcent  of  the  affected  hou.setiolds  will 
not  t)e  able  to  afford  rents  It  notes  that 
under  the  terms  of  Presidential  Decree 
1314,  families  can  t>e  evicted  from  their  sites 
alter  three  months  o(  non  payment 

Urban  Development  11,  which  Involves  the 
creation  of  8600  plots  m  the  community  of 
Dagat  Dagatan  which  will  be  made  available 
to  low  income  residents  of  Metrc)-Manila  as 
a  whole  comes  under  fire  on  the  .same 
grounds  The  German  mi.ssion  assessment 
exhibits  astonishment  at  the  World  Bank 
estimate  that  90  percent  of  the  Metro- 
Manila  population  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
48  to  60  square  meter  lots  planned  by  the 
authorities  Its  own  estimates  reveal  that 
rentals  can  be  afforded  only  bv  families 
which  earn  more  than  70  percent  of  families 
In  Metro  Manila  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  group  the  upper  30  percent  of  the 
Metro-Manila  population  should  be  accom- 
modated in  a  so-called  low-cost  housing  proj- 
ect' for  the  urban  poor,  a  project  which  will 
be  heavily  subsidized  by  public  funds  and 
foreign  loans.' 

The  German  government  report  is  espe- 
cially critical  of  the  Bank's  methods  of 
gathering  and  employing  incomc-distribu 
tlon  statistics  on  which  the  projects  are 
based  It  seems  that  the  income  data  on 
Metro-Manila  for  1979  used  by  .  .  the 
World  Bank  are  extremely  inaccurate  for 
the  lower  50  percent  of  the  population." 
Indeed.  It  claims  that  the  source  of  the 
World  Bank  data  on  the  Metro-Manila 
Income  structure  (or  1979  could  not  be 
found.' 

The  Oberndorler  report  reserves  its 
harshest  comments  for  the  plan  under 
L'rb&n  Development  II  to  distribute  lots 
through  a  public  lottery  announced  in  the 
media.  This  system  of  selection,  warns  the 
report,  will  have  high  negative  social  side 
effects  .  The  urban  poor  will  be  placed 
into  an  environment  in  which  tlie.v  cannot 
rely  on  the  help  of  friends  and  relatives. 
They  will  not  be  embedded  m  a  familiar 
social  fabric  in  which  traditional  norms  will 
regulate  life  Numerous  examples  show  the 
di.sastrous  social  consequences  of  socially 
amorphous  housing  project  based  on  a  west 
ern  individualistic  philo.sophy  alien  lo  most 
underdeveloped  countries.  ' 
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THE  BANK  RESPONSE 

The  German  government  criticism  of  the 
Bank  projects  has  reportedly  caused  more 
confusion  and  demoralization  among  Bank 
staffers  supervising  an  effort  already 
plagued  by  political  conflict,  time  overruns. 
and  cost  overruns 

Contacted  (or  comment  by  the  CTF.  one 
middle  level  Bank  officer  responded.  We 
have  no  wish  to  say  anything  at  the 
moment  about  a  report  that  coniains  inac 
curacies  '  However,  an  internally  circulated 
Bank  response  authored  by  Anthony 
Churchill,  director  of  the  Urban  Division, 
contains  a  number  of  damaging  admissions 
On  the  role  of  Baranggav  officials.  Churchill 
concedes  that  many  barknggay  chairmen 
were  confused  m  the  beginning  stage  of  the 
project  and  in  .some  cases  pushed  more  ex- 
pensive options  over  ones  cheaper  to  bar- 
anggav residents. 

On  the  issue  of  the  affordabilit.v  ol  lots  lo 
the  urban  poor,  he  states  We  agree  with 
Mr  Oberndorfer  that  the  government  s  pro- 
vision of  shelter  to  the  urban  poor  in 
Manila  with  which  itie  Bank  has  been  asso- 
ciated benefited  (ewer  people  than  ultimate 
ly  need  assistance  and  cannot  necessarily 
reach  the  very  poorest  segments  o(  society" 
The  reason  (or  this,  he  claims,  is  that  a 
policy  o(  housing  subsidy  (or  the  poor 
which  does  not  contain  a  repayment  ele 
ment.  requiring  comparable  repayments 
among  residents  o(  a  given  new  or  upgraded 
settlement  would,  we  believe  eventually 
both  be  unworkable  and  socially  deceptive 
in  the  communities  to  which  it  is  directed.  " 

FROM  OVERT  PROTEST  TO  GUERRILLA  TACTICS 

The  (rust  rat  ion  o(  Bank  o(ficials  is  under- 
standable As  of  late  1979  more  than  four 
years  ader  the  launching  of  Urban  Develop- 
ment I— only  25  percent  o(  reblocking.  '  the 
process  o(  physically  preparing  and  dividing 
plots,  has  been  completed  A  World  Bank 
mission  in  late  1979  registered  ils  (ruslra- 
lion  at  the  (act  that  (or  most  o(  that  year. 

no  significant  progress  has  been  achieved' 
and  that  practically  all  the  contracts  under 
the  project  have-  had  .st nous  overruns. ' 

From  overt  physical  resistance  and  pro- 
test m  1975-1976.  community  opposition  has 
apparently  shifted  to  more  indirect  and 
subtle,  but  seemingly  ef(eclive  ways  o( 
emasculating  the  project.  The  consternation 
o(  the  Bank  over  the  (abian.  guerrilla  tac- 
tics o(  Zoto-Ugnayan  is  evident  in  a  cond- 
dential  Bank  memorandum.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  asserts,  as  (ar  as  Bank  sta(f  are 
concerned,  relations  with  all  community 
groups,  including  Zoto-Ugnayan  have  been 
good,  during  one  of  the  missions  Zoto  even 
referred  to  the  Bank  as  its  hero  On  the 
other  hand,  it  notes  that  the  exact  position 
towards  the  Project  o(  some  o(  th(  more 
radical  groups  within  the  area  such  as  Zoto- 
Ugnayan  is  unclear  at  this  time  They  seem 
supportive  when  Bank  missions  discuss  the 
project  with  them  but  on  other  occasions, 
they  are  alleged  .  to  be  lobbying  against 
the  project 

Threatened  by  two  big  bureaucracies,  the 
Bank  and  the  Marcos  government.  Zoto-Ug- 
navan  has  apparently  resorted  to  the  time- 
honored  tactic  of  divide-and-conquer.  By  de- 
inanding  alternative,  cheaper  reblocking 
plans  and  closer  community  consultation  at 
each  stage  o(  the  upgrading  ef(ort.  the  orga- 
nisation has  been  able  to  sou  division  be- 
tween the  more  liberal  Bank  staff  and  hard- 
line government  authorities,  Zoto-Ugnayan 
has  apparently  been  able  lo  persuade  the 
Bank  of  the  need  for  closer  and  freer  com- 
munity consultation,  but.  as  the  Bank 
memo  reveals,  the  issue  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult because  the  National  Housing  Authori- 
ty considers   Zoto-Ugnayan   to   be   anti-gov- 
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ernment  and  does  not  want  to  enhance  their 
credibility  in  the  community.  ' 

TOWARD  URBAN  III 

To  what  extent  such  methods  on  the  part 
of  a  resourceful  community  organization 
can  hamstring  Bank  bureaucracy  and  gov 
ernment  now  anxious  to  show  some  results 
(or  their  money  and  e(forls  remairu  to  be 
seen 

Whether  the  Bank  has  derived  an.v  posi 
tive  lessons  from  experience  in  Tondo  is 
doubtful  For  based  on  thr  alleged  success 
of  the  Tondo  projects,  the  governmeni  and 
the  Bank  are  now  cooperating  in  launching 
the  Third  Urban  Development  Project 
which  will  finance  upgrading  in  13  urban 
poor  communities  in  Metro-Manila  The 
lime  is  now  ripe,  claims  the  project  propos- 
al, to  expand  the  [Tondo]  approach  on  a 
program  basis  to  address  al!  the  large  slum 
and  squatter  areas  '  According  to  Urban  Di- 
vision Chie(.  Churchill,  Urban  Development 
III.  which  will  be  supported  bv  $78  million 
in  Bank  (inancing,  will  enormously  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  the  poor  and 
displaced— on  a  scale  comparable  in  Asia 
only  to  public  housing  activities  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore 

The  Third  Urban  Development  Project 
will,  m  turn,  be  followed  by  Urban  Develop- 
ment IV  in  1982  and  Urban  V  in  1984.  both 
of  which  will  presumably  bring  the  lessons 
of  Urban  III  to  urban  areas  throughout  the 
Philippines 

Manila,  Imelda  and  the  World  Bank  Con- 
riDENTiAL  Excerpts  From  a  SoRRy  Chap- 
ter IN  Philippine  Urban  History 

THE  world  bank  ON  BLISS,   IMELDA  MARCOS' 
PET  HOUSING  PROGRAM      2    26    80' 

"The  Metro-Manila  BLISS  presently  con- 
sists of  four-storey  walk-up  apartments  cost- 
ing $75-90,000  per  unit  excluding  land  and 
infrastructure  *  *  *  The  high  investment 
cost  and  considerable  cross-subsid.v  required 
would  rule  out  this  approach  to  providing 
shelter  (or  low  income  groups  on  an  exten- 
sive scale," 

the  world  bank  on  imelda  MEMORANDUM  or 
GEORGE  VOTAW  WORLD  BANK  VICE  PRESIDENT 
TO  ROBERT  M  NAMARA  WORLD  BANK  PRESI- 
DENT,   1 1     IB. 7  5 

■  Mrs.  Marcos  has  identified  herself  with  a 
few  showcase  projects,  which  we  consider 
ineffective  and  which  are  a  bit  of  a  Joke 
even  among  knowledgeable  Filipinos." 

"Mrs  Marcos  has  just  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  first  General  Manager  of  Met- 
ropolitan Manila  '  *  *  Thr  Bank  strongly 
supports  the  establishment  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Manila  Governmeni  and  stands  ready  to 
assist  the  Government  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  financing  to  tackle  questions  of  or- 
ganization and  management  fiscal  policy. 
programming  and  budgeting  For  your  in- 
formation, police  and  water  supply  services 
are  alreadv  organized  on  a  metropolitan- 
wide  basis. ' 

WEST  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  WORLD 
BANK    '1  1/79' 

It  seems  that  the  income  data  on  the 
Metro-Manila  population  for  1979  used  by 
'  •  •  the  World  Bank  are  extremely  inaccu- 
rate for  the  lower  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion •  •  •  For  1979  *  '  *  about  34  to  40  per- 
cent of  Metro-Manila's  population  are 
squatters.  Looking  at  the  rental  rates  for 
the  smallest  lots  *  •  *  it  appears  quite  im- 
probable thai  squatters  can  afford  to  rent  a 
lot  in  a  World  Bank  project  for  the  lowest- 
income  families   ■ 

WORLD  BANK  RESPONSE  JO  THE  WEST  GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT      1     24     BO 

A  policy  o(  housing  subsidy  (or  the  poor 
which  does  not  contain  a  repayment  ele- 
ment, requiring  comparable  repayments 
among  residents  of  a  given  new  or  upgraded 
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8«'ttlemeni  \*oulcl  ^<-  bt-lleve.  eventually 
both  be  iiii\ii>rkablf  and  socially  decpptlvr 
In  the  comrmiiiitirs  to  *hich  il  is  directed 

Finally  we  aaree  with  Mr  OkHTndorfer 
that  the  uo\eriir>ient  s  provision  of  shelter 
to  the  urban  poor  m  Manila  with  which  the 
Bank  bas  been  asscxlaled  benefited  fewer 
people  than  ultimatelv  need  a-ssistance  and 
cannot  necessaril\  rt-ach  the  poorest  seg 
menis  of  society* 


SPEKCH  OF  WILLIAM  S  MOOR 
HEAD  BEFORK  THE  CONFER 
ENCE  ON  LAUNCHING  THE  SYN 
FUEL.S  INDUSTRY 

HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

nr  roNNiicrp  !T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wf'dnrsdat/    .\<)irmb«-r  1 9    19S0 

•  Mr  MrKINNEY  Mr  Sprakor. 
duniiK  till'  rt'crs.s  Dur  collt'.iKiu'.  Hill 
MuoRHKAD.  delivered  a  speech  beture 
the  Confererire  on  l>auiirhinK  the  Syn 
fuels  Iniiustry  It  w  a.s  quite  appropri- 
ate that,  he  should  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  such  a  roriferetn  e  since  he 
introduced  the  leKislation  which.  I  be 
lleve.  ultiniatels  will  be  responsible  for 
full  scale  synthetic  fuel  production  in 
this  country 

Bill  Mourhead  s  remarks  clearly  set 
the  tone  for  the  prnale  sector  I  think 
that  we  can  all  benefit  from  this 
speech  and  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  point 
RtMAHKs    or    F-tEPRi-sr.NTATivr    William    S 

MiioRi(r.Aii     BEruRi:     ihe    C'oNrtRENCi;     on 

tjMNCHlNG  Till:  SyNFL  ELS   iNni'STRY 

Mr  Chairman  it  is  a  siriKular  and  distinct 
honor  to  tx*  the  openiiiK  keynote  speaker  at 
this  conference  on  ijiunilunK  the  Synfiiels 
Industry.  ■  I  simply  have  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  dreamed  at>out  moments  like 
this  for  many  years  ever  since  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  t'nited  States  must  estab- 
lish this  new  Industry,  which  I  consider  to 
b«'  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

As  you  all  know.  11  has  been  a  hard  fight 
over  a  number  of  years  to  bring  us  to  this 
moment  where  we  are  actually  ready  to  take 
the  first  step  of  that  famous  thousand-mile 
Journey  alluded  to  by  the  late  President 
John  F  Kennedy  It  has  probably  been  the 
most  satisfying  experience  of  my  working 
life  to  have  tiie  privilege  of  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this  effort  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  heroes  In  this  entire  saga  are  nu 
merous  on  the  political  side,  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  m  the  Adminstra 
tlon.  The  list,  of  coiuse.  also  includes  many 
of  you  here  today  representing  private  in- 
dustry, the  financial  world,  and  various  In- 
terested organizations 

I  want  you  to  know  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  United  Stales  Is  embarking  upon  a  great 
development  adventure  and.  hopefully  a 
great  industrial  revitalization  fully  compa 
rable  to  those  efforts  which  brought  the 
railroads  to  the  United  States  the  advent  of 
electricity  into  our  industrial  society  and 
homes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  space  age 

We— all  of  us— have  awesome  respor«>ibll 
Itles  to  make  certain  that  synthetic  fuels  de 
velopmeni  moves  ahead  rapidly  to  Insure 
the  national  security  and  economic  well 
being  of  our  country  and  the  free  world  It 
must  be  done  expeditiously  with  dedicated 
and  determined  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment  and  SOCIO  economic   impacts,  so  that 
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none  of  us  will  at  some  time  in  the  future 
look  back  wllh  regret  that  •*<■  did  not  make 
some  hard  decision  that  wa.s  recjuired  of  us 
at  this  moment  As  an  example,  the  systems 
that  bring  on  the  commercial  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  must  Include  the  t>est  availa 
ble  environmental  control  technology,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  air  and  water  quality 
standards  and  occupational  health  stand 
ards.  Although  the  Initial  costs  may  t)e 
greater,  this  is  an  investment  thai  we  must 
not  fall  to  make 

I  know  we  can  do  it  I  firmly  believe  Indus 
iry  has  a  wholehearted  commitment  to  do 
It  And  certamlN  the  American  people  are 
reposing  great  failli  in  us  that  we  do  indeed 
accomplish  that  objective 

We  meet  here  toda>   at  a  rather  ominous 
time    Iran  and  Iraq  are  lo<ked  in  n  military 
struggle  which  could  potentially  lead  to  a 
much   larger  conflict   endangering  the  very 
security  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  West 
em    world     If   the   current    conflict    should 
result  In  a  closing  of  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  the  effects  could  i:.deed  be  grave 
Wednesdays   newspapers   reported   a   state 
ment    by   an    unnamed    Iranian   naval   com 
mander  that,  if  neces.sary.  Iran  would  mine 
the  Strait 

About  60  percent  of  all  OPEC  oil  exports 
would  tx"  cut  off,  Japan  would  lose  about  75 
percent  of  lUs  industrial  energy  supply,  and 
Western  Europe  would  lose  half  of  its 
supply  America  would  lose  two  million  bar 
rels  of  imported  oil  a  day.  which  support 
almost  five  million  jobs  In  this  country 
Some  exiX'rLs  predict  this  would  Increase 
unemployment  up  to  15  percent  Remember, 
also,  that  the  United  Slates  has  entered  Into 
international  agreements  which  require  this 
country  to  share  iLs  oil  if  .severe  shortages 
develop  among  our  allies 

I  don't  have  to  tell  >ou  that  under  these 
conditions,  the  economies  of  the  Western  In- 
dustrial world,  as  we  know  them  would 
probably  collapse  and.  to  a  considerable 
degree.  America  would  be  literally  IndefensI 
ble  in  terms  of  a  meaningful  military  re 
sponse  Meanwhile,  this  country  Is  leaning 
on  .some  pretty  thin  reeds,  namely  an  inad 
equate  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  a 
highly  controversial  gasoline  rationing  plan 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  why  the 
subject  we  are  discussing  at  this  conference 
is  so  important  The  program  we  are  con- 
templating in  these  meetings  would  give 
this  country  a  much  more  viable  national 
security  insurance  policy  It  would  provide 
not  only  the  capability  but  al.so  over  the 
near  and  mid  term  new  vitally-needed  ca- 
pacity to  produce  assured  domestic  substi- 
tute fuels  for  imported  oil 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today  that 
the  Congress  and  this  Administration, 
acting  in  a  strong  bi  partisan  partnership, 
have  at  long  last  called  upon  American  in 
dustry  to  come  forth  with  specific  proposals 
for  plants  to  produce  synthetic  fuels  com 
mercially  The  necessary  financial  incen- 
tives have  been  provided  and  the  next  move 
Is  up  to  you 

In  passing  the  landmark  Energy  Security 
Act  this  year.  Congress  provided  for  a  fast- 
start  "  Interim  synthetic  fuels  development 
program  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  the  Non-Nuclear  Act  This  program 
could  save  Industry  millions  of  dollars  in 
construction  costs  and.  at  the  same  time, 
give  those  technologies  now  ready  for  com 
mercialization  a  highly  competitive  edge  for 
the  future 

The  interim  program  is  designed  to  keep 
the  momentum  going  for  synthetic  fuels 
until  the  new  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion is  fully  operational  No  one  really 
knows  when  that  will  be  I  hope  it  will  be 
soon,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  interim  pro 
gram  Is  the  only  game  in  town,  and  it  was 
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formulated  by  the  Congie.v.  u<  give  the  nee 
essary  flexibililv  for  rapid  pro^tress 

Kxperts  ixjint  out  the  miporlance  of  early 
construction  in  light  of  uar  current  infla 
tionary  spiral  First  generation  lechnologies 
will  indeed  remain  competitive  for  man) 
years  to  come  even  after  second  and  third 
generation  plants  arrive  on  the  scene 

I  have  great  hopes  and  hav>-  tx-en  given 
assurances  by  ttir  Executive  Branch  thai 
necessary  decisions  ran  be  rt-ached  bv  the 
end  of  this  year  so  that  (irouiid  actually  can 
be  broken  to  take  advattftge  of  the  full  con- 
struction season  during  1981 

Under  the  Defense  Produclion  Act.  you 
will  have  the  full  presidential  power  of  an 
extraordinary  defen.se  preparedne.ss  U« 
behind  you  If  neces.sary  that  power  in 
eludes  priority  perlormance  of  contrarus 
and  allocation  of  materials  and  equipment 
America  is  not  going  to  the  end  of  the  line 
We  are  going  to  the  front  of  the  line.  This  is 
the  same  power  we  u.sed  to  complete  the 
Alaska  Pip-.'llne  and  naval  nuclear  reactor 
program,  which  led  to  the  nuclear  power  in 
dustry 

I  believe  we  are  at  a  great  economic  turn- 
ing point  Synthetic  fuels  development 
effort  shorld  help  to  provide  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  In  construction,  manufactunnii 
fabrication  and  service  industries  This,  m 
turn,  will  strengthen  the  US  economy  b.v 
creating  new  domestic  wealth  and.  I  might 
add.  new  tax  sources  for  the  Ft'deral  Go\ 
ernment,  and  state  and  local  governments 
The  net  effe<-t  should  be  anti-inflationary  in 
nature  tx'cause  of  the  huge  sums  of  monev 
which  will  tx-  spent  m  America  instead  of 
flowing  overseas  for  the  purchase  of  import 
ed  petroleum.  We  are  now  spending  $90  bil 
lion  a  year  for  foreign  oil  That  great  oul 
flow  of  American  dollars  to  the  coffers  ol 
the  oil-producing  cartel  has  weakened  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  money  both  al 
home  and  abroad  True.  It  will  take  .several 
years  to  begin  reversing  that  outflow  But 
we  are  starting,  and  each  step  that  we  take 
will  help  our  economy  to  recover 

As  you  meet  for  the  next  two  days  in  a 
wide  ranging  dl.scussion  and  consideration 
of  launching  the  synfuels  industry.  I  would 
urge  you  to  keep  certain  things  in  mind 
What  you  are  doing  here  is  terribly  Impor 
tant  to  the  future  and.  Indeed,  to  the  surviv 
al  of  America  We  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  in  my  view  to  demonstrate,  to 
other  Industries,  how  government  and  busi- 
ness can  work  together  to  achieve  a  national 
goal  We  are  going  to  build  a  major  industry 
in  this  country  from  the  ground  up  We 
have  a  chance  to  build  it  right  the  first 
time  This  is  not  a  moment  for  hesitation  or 
equivocation  We  must  move  ahead  We 
must  make  the  hard  decisions  We  have  got 
to  do  It.  We  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  In  doing  so.  we  will  have  the  best.* 
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COMBAT  DRUNK  URIVTNG- 

PART  II 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

Mf    M  AH  VI. AND 
IN  THf    HOlst;  (IK  KJ.PRFSENTATIVES 

Wrdtu-sday.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr  BARNtiS  Mr  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  a 
series  of  additional  materials  relating 
lo  the  KrowinK  national  eflnrt  to  deal 
with  the  drunk  dm  ins  problem 
During  a  nev^s  conference  on  October 
1.  1980.  Senator  Pell.  Congressman 
Matsui,  and  I  discus-sed  legislation  we 
have  introduced  on  the  subject.  Copies 
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of  our  statements  at  that  time  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Monday.  November  17.  1980 

Also  at  the  news  conference  viere 
Joan  Cla.Nbrook.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  who  has  focused  the 
attention  of  NHTSA  on  the  drunk 
driving  crisis;  Candy  Lightner  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  forined  a  national  or- 
ganisation. Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers-  MAD  D  ,  and  Cindi  Lamb  of 
Maryland,  whose  baby  daughter  was 
paral.vzed  from  the  shoulders  down  by 
a  repeat  offender.  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  state- 
ments offered  by  Mrs.  Lightner  and 
Mrs  Lamb,  a  letter  from  NHTSA  Ad- 
ministrator Claybrook  in  support  of 
congressional  action  in  the  97th  Con- 
i:rp.ss.  and  two  recent  news  stories 
from  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

STATtMENT   OF   MHS     CaNDV    LIGHTNCR.   PRESI 

DENT     or      M  A  D  D  -Mothers     Against 

Drink  Drivers    October  1.  1980 

Good  afternoon  My  name  is  Candy 
Ljghtner  and  I  am  the  president  of 
M  ADD— Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers 
MADD  is  a  newly  formed  grass  roots  or 
►•aniAalion  started  in  Sacramento.  California 
a.  the  direct  result  of  the  death  of  my  1.1 
vear-old  daughter  Can  l.ightner  last  Ma.v 
We  now  have  affiliate  groups  throughout  the 
state  of  California  and  a  group  m  Maryland 
We  will  be  start  iiiM  other  groups  in  Oregon 
and  Iowa 

I  organized  M  A  D  D  after  my  daughter 
Can  was  killed  b.\  a  hit  and  run  repeat- 
offender  drunk  driver  The  man  who  killed 
her  was  released  on  bail  from  another  hit 
and  run  drunk  driving  incident  only  two 
days  prior  to  Can's  death  And.  in  addition, 
he  had  threi'  prior  drunk  driving  arrests  in 
the  past  four  years  Yet.  he  was  still  driving 
on  a  valid  California  drivers  license  I  find 
that  appalling  I  wa.s  lold  by  the  District  At- 
torne.v  handling  tins  case  that  it  is  doubtful 
Cans  killer  will  go  to  pri.son  That  s  the 
way  the  system  works     he  .said 

The  California  Highwav  Patrol  considers 
my  daughters  death  just  another  statistic, 
but  I  refuse  to  accept  that.  Thus  was  the 
second  time  she  had  been  hit  by  a  drunk 
dnver  This  time  it  cost  her  life 

There  is  no  way  I  can  convey  to  you  the 
emotional  suffering  inflicted  on  a  parent 
viho  has  lost  a  child  b.v  such  a  .senseless  vio- 
lent crime  Can  left  behind  an  identical 
twin  sister,  and  each  time  I  see  her  sister  I 
am  reminded  of  this  child  who  once  shared 
our  lives  and  love 

MA  D  D  wants  to  make  sure  that  every 
possible  step  is  taken  to  prevent  the  future 
killing  and  maiming  of  innocent  children  by 
drunk  drivers  I  have  learned  that  deaths 
caused  by  drunk  driving  is  a  socially  accept- 
ed form  of  homicide  That  attitude  must  be 
changed.  The  victims  of  drunk  driving  must 
not  be  forgotten  and  that  is  why  MADD 
has  vowed  to  fight  for  effective  reform  of 
the  drunk  driving  problem  in  this  country, 

I  have  also  learned  that  nothing  effective 
is  being  done  on  the  national,  state  or  local 
levels  to  keep  the  drunk  dnver  off  the  road 
It  is  lime  to  say  enough'  and  attack  drunk 
driving  on  all  levels 

I  am  here  today  to  publicly  call  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
Blue  Ribbon  commission  to  be  comprised  of 
experts  who.se  motivation  is  to  get  the 
drunk  driver  off  the  road  This  commission 
must  be  mandated  to  develop  realistic  .solu 
tlons   to   protect    the    innocent    from    being 
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killed  or  maimed  b.v   the.se     killers     behind 
the  wheel 

In  short  our  organization  feels  it  is  the 
President  s  responslbillt.v  and  duty  to  lake 
every  possible  siep  lo  protect  innocent  citi- 
zens from  drunk  drivers 

Therefore  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  this 
goal    MA  D  D    is   launching   now    a   nation 
wide  petition  drive  in  support  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission 

My  daughter  Can  is  dead  — noltiing  will 
bring  her  back  But  there  are  solutions 
which  can  prevent  my  traged>  from  hap 
pening  to  others 

Congre.ssmen  Barnes  and  Matsui  have  in 
troduced  legislation  dealing  with  drunk 
drivers  which  we  firmly  support  Hopefully 
this  legislation  will  help  lo  alleviate  the 
drunk  driving  problem  The  Congressmen 
have  been  very  supportive  of  our  efforts  and 
we  would  like  to  honor  them  with  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  first  to  sign  our  pennon 
'ailing  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 

We  will  in  the  future  also  be  asking  olher 
congressmen  to  sign  this  petition 

We  believe  it  is  important  for  the  public 
to  know  the  victims  side  of  the  story  What 
happened  lo  my  daughter  Can  could 
happen  lo  anyone  She  was  only  a  few 
blocks  away  from  home  when  she  was 
killed. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  or  Cindi  Lamb,  Mothers 
Against  Drvnk  Drivers.  October  1  1980 
On  November  10,  1979.  m.v  5  month  old 
baby  daughter  Laura  and  I  were  on  our  wav 
to  the  grocery  market  at  1230  In  the  after- 
noon At  12  40  we  had  just  passed  through 
the  small  town  of  Mt,  Pleasant  and  1  re- 
member glancing  at  Laura  s  face  as  she  lit 
up  with  a  brilliant  smile  as  she  kicked  her 
sturdy  legs  against  the  car  seat  she  was  in 
and  reached  out  to  touch  my  hand 

I  remember  thinking  to  myself  and  won- 
dering if  Laura  would  like  to  lake  dance  les- 
sons No.  I  thought  with  her  strong  legs  and 
perfect  body  surely  she  would  prefer  gym- 
nastics or  maybe  even  horseback  ndmg  But 
I  won't  be  taking  Laura  to  any  danct-  lessons 
and  she  won  t  be  thrilled  to  show  me  her 
first  cartwheel  because  3  minutes  later  we 
were  struck  lieadon  by  a  repeal  offender 
drunk  driver.  Now  the  only  thing  that 
Laura  ran  move  is  her  arms  Laura  was 
paral.vzed  from  the  neck  down  permanently 
as  a  result  of  this  devastating  crime.  Laura 
feels  absolutely  nothing  from  her  shoulders 
down  No  kisses,  no  hugs.  Laura  doesn't 
laugh  when  I  tickle  her  motionle.ss  feet, 

Laura  can  t  plav  patty  cake  a.s  her  fingers 
and  hands  are  still  Laura  is  a  quadruplegic 
for  life,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  this 
crime  with  12  broken  bones  and  60  stitches. 
Many  of  you  listening  to  this  tragedy  may 
feel  sorry  for  Laura  and  I.  'Vou  mav  think, 
that  happens  to  the  guy  down  the  street  or 
in  the  next  town  but  it  certainly  won't 
happen  to  me  I  know  this  because  I  remem- 
ber listening  to  horror  stories  about  the  nu- 
merous deaths  and  life  crippling  injuries 
caused  by  drunk  drivers  and  thinking  the 
.same  thing  But  that's  wrong  and  I  found 
that  out  10  months  ago  when  Laura  and  I 
became  the  person  down  the  street  "  If  you 
care  about  your  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
family  and  loved  ones  you  must  realize  that 
now  IS  the  time  to  change  that  attitude. 
Drunk  drivers  cripple  people  Drunk  drivers 
kill  people,  and  the.v  do  it  68  times  a  day  in 
this  rountr.v  - 

I  would  like  to  ask,  plead  if  you  will,  that 
anyone  who  does  not  want  such  a  tragedy  to 
happen  to  them  to  support  the  efforts  of 
MADD  I  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers)  in 
asking  President  Carter  to  form  a  blue 
ribbon  commission.  The  forming  of  such  a 
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commi.ssion  would  be  lo  find  solutions  and 
possible  answers  in  reducing  the  injuries 
and  deaths  on  our  nation  s  highways  1  am 
also  asking  for  the  public  s  support  of  Con- 
gressman Mike  Barnes  new  legislation  for  a 
mandatory  10  day  jail  sentence  or  alterna- 
tive communit.v  service  work  for  first  of- 
fender drunk  drivers  Congressman  Barnes 
new  bill  is  a  beginning  to  protecting  our 
lives  and  I  can  onlv  pray  that  those  of  you 
who  can  hear  my  voice  and  see  what  hap- 
pened to  my  daughter  and  I  will  begin  to  re- 
alize the  urgenc.v  or  ridding  killer  drunks 
from  our  roads.  It  is  time  to  stop  thinking 
this  won  t  happen  to  you,  because  ever.v  23 
minutes,  someone,  is  murdered  bv  a  drunk 
driver.  It  could  be  you! 

Department  or  Transportation, 
Washington   DC    October  1.  1980. 
Hon  Michael  Barnes, 
House  of  Representatrves, 
Washington   DC 

Dear  Representative  Barnes  We  want  to 
commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for  intro- 
ducing H.R  7812.  a  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive alcohol-traffic  safety  program  in 
each  Stale  aimed  at  discouraging  driving 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

In  our  overall  effort  to  improve  highway 
safety  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  need  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  drunk  dnver. 
Drunk  driving  is  indeed  a  national  epidemic 
to  which  no  single  communitv  is  immune. 
Its  loll  each  year  is  a  heavy  one.  Last  year, 
some  19.500  Americans  were  murdered, 
while  approximately  25,000  Americans  met 
equally  violent  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
drunk  drivers.  Over  the  past  decade  this 
annual  rate  has  remained  relativei.v  consist- 
ent, which  means  that  since  1970  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  lives  have  been  lost  in 
America  due  to  drunk  drivers. 

We  believe  that  Congressional  action  is 
needed  to  reinvigorate  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  against  drunk  driv- 
ing. We  support  HR  7812  because  ll  ad- 
dresses a  major  stumbling  block— the  lack  of 
consistent  enforcement  of  the  drunk  driving 
laws. 

Your  bill  would  improve  coordination 
among  the  various  agencies  involved  in 
processing  drunk  driving  defendants  Hhe 
police,  the  prosecutors  judges  and  treat- 
ment officials)  Over  the  past  ten  years,  we 
have  learned  through  research  and  demon- 
stration efforts  such  as  the  Alcohol  Safety 
Action  Projects  how  to  design  programs 
that  increase  the  number  of  arrests,  shorten 
the  proce.ssmg  and  trial  lime,  and  raise  the 
conviction  rate  H  R  7812  would  be  a  greal 
help  in  putting  these  programs  into  practice 
across  the  country 

A  large  percentage  of  drunk  dnvmg 
charges  are  plea-bargained  awav  or  reduced 
10  le.sser,  non-alcohol  charges,  Man.v  judges 
are  reluctant  to  convict  a  drunk  driver  on  a 
drunk-driving  charge  because  the.v  consider 
the  penalties  for  drunk  driving  that  would 
follow  a  conviction  'such  as  mandatorv  jail 
or  heavv  fines  as  too  harsh  lo  impose  Your 
bill  would  provide  judges  with  a  creative  al- 
ternative to  jail  or  onerous  fines— communi- 
ty service.  Under  ihis  alternate  sentencing 
provision,  judges  would  have  ihe  discretion 
to  fashion  sentences  appropriate  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case.  The  availability  of 
such  an  aliernative  should  induce  judges  to 
hand  down  more  drunk-dnving  convictions 
when  the  facts  call  for  conviction. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  concern 
about  the  drunk-dnving  problem  We  hope 
your  bill  will  spur  other  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  examine  this  issue  and  see 
the  need  for  action    Please  feel  free  to  call 
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on  us  al  any  time  if  *p  can  b«"  of  any  sup 
port  in  your  efforts 
Sincerely. 

Joan  Ci.aybrook 

[Prom  the  Wa.shiniiton  Star  Oct    2,  19801 
C^irPLtD  Baby  Dramatizes  a  Oiscracc 

In  Maryland  s  traffic  rrcords  she  is  just 
another  statistic,  but  yesterday  16  month 
old  Laura  Lamb,  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down,  appeared  as  the  dramatic  symbol  of  a 
campaign  to  force  all  50  stales  to  write 
tougher  drunk  drumg  laws 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Hep  Michael  O 
Barnes.  D  Md  and  other  memtn-rs  of  Con 
gresi  would  force  states  to  impose  strict 
drunk  druing  penalties  a.s  a  prerequisite  to 
.eceuing  highway  safety  funds  from  the 
federal  goyernment 

Beneath  the  glare  of  teleyision  lights. 
Barnes  and  other  public  officials  deplored 
thf  fact  that  JS  OOO  deaths  ar.'  caused  on 
the  nations  highways  each  year  by  people 
who  drue  while  intoxicated 

The  problem  of  drunk  drmnu  Barnes 
said,    is  a  neglected  national  disgrace 

Joan  Claybrook  head  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
said  up  to  1200  million  in  highway  .safety 
funds  goes  to  the  states  each  year  and  that 
stricter  ne\i  legislation  could  mean  a  signifl 
cant  drop  in  drunk  druing  fatalities 

But  the  mast  poignant  moment  of  a  C'api 
tal  Hill  news  conference  came  uheii  Ciiuli 
L^mb  of  Mount  Airy  pointed  to  her  rrippled 
daughter,  choked  back  tears  and  declared 
IJlura  feels  absolutely  nothing  from  her 
shoulders  do*n  No  kisses,  no  hugs  I^ura 
doesn  t  laugh  when  I  tickle  her  motionless 
feet 

l^mb  argued  that  if  )iii1kc>  and  prosecu- 
tors had  done  more  to  keep  drunks  off  the 
road,  her  daughter  might  not  have  been 
crippled  almost  a  year  ago  vihen  a  drunk 
driver  slammed  into  their  car 

Also  present  was  Sen  Claiborne  fell  D 
R  1  .  who  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  Barnes 
almost  two  years  ago  after  tvko  of  his  aides 
«.ere  killed  by  drunk  drivers  There  must 
b<'  a  mandatory  lo.s*  of  freedom  tor  any 
convicted  drunk  driver   he  said 

In  Maryland  and  other  stales,  offenders 
often  receive  probation  after  a  first  offense 
and  thus  are  able  to  continue  driving 

Barnes  bill  would  require  all  states  to 
impose  a  mandatory  10  day  jail  sentence, 
suspend  drunk  drivers  licenses  on  the  first 
offense  and  keep  more  detailed  records  on 
offenders 

In  Montgomery  County  alone.  Barnes 
■said,  there  are  45.000  problem  drinkers, 
and  alcohol  related  crashes  are  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  ' 

Barnes  bill  al.so  would  require  all  states  to 
adopt  the  same  strict  legal  definition  of 
drunkenness  a  ma.\imum  blood  alcohol 
content  of    10  percent 

Virginia  and  the  District  use  that  stand 
ard  now  Maryland  would  have  to  lower  Its 
definition  from  15  percent  blood  alcohol 
content  if  the  bill  passes 

How  Barnes  bill  will  fare  in  Congress  re 
mams  unknown 

But  similar  moves  to  crack  down  on  drunk 
drivers  have  faced  stiff  opposition  m  Mars 
lands  General  Assembly  particularly  from 
Del  Joseph  E.  Owens.  D-Monlgomery. 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit 
tee 

Owens  has  argued  that  redefining  drunk 
enness  would  clog  the  court.s  but  do  little  to 
curtail  drunk  driving 

However  a  state  task  force  formed  by 
Gov  Harry  R  Hughes  ha.s  recommended 
halting  a  common  practice  called  proba 
tion  before  judgment,  under  which  judges 
allow  persons  charged  with  drunk  druing  to 
return  to  the  roads  without  a  stiff  penalty 
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Clndl  Lamb  said  her  daughter  was  para 
lyzed  In  an  accident  caused  b\  a  repeat 
drunk  druing  <if fender 

Judges  are  to<i  lenient  she  said  Drunk 
drivers  cripple  people  Drunk  druers  kill 
people,  and  they  do  it  68  limes  a  day  in  this 
country  ■' 

IFTom  the  Uw  Angeles  Times.  Oct    2.  19801 

Mother  s  Crisadi    Crackdown  Urged  on 

Dri'nk  Driveks 

'By  Gay  lord  Shaw  i 

Washington      Laura     Iambs     expressive 

blue  eyes  .scanned  the  commotion  and  crowd 

surrounding    her     seven   itleMsion   cameras. 

half  a  dozen  news  photographers   twice  that 

many  reporters,  two  Hou.se  members,  a  sen 

ator.     the     administrator     of     the     National 

HlgliMHV  7  rans(K)rtation  Safety  Administra 

tlon  and  a  .score  of  congressional  aides  and 

other  federal  officials 

Her  lips  moved    but  she  made  no  sound 
At  16  months  of  age    l^ura  I-amb  villi  never 
b«-  able  to  s^x-ak  or  use  her  hands  or  legs 
she  s     permanently      paralyzed     from     the 
shoulders  down,  a  paraplegic  for  life 

The  child  uas  brought  to  a  Capitol  Hill 
liearing  room  Wednesday  as  a  symbol  of  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  repeat  offender 
.trunk  druers  Such  druers  are  the  target  of 
a  fledgling  national  campaign  being  waged 
h\  !U(i  aomiTi  VI  ho  live  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  continent  hut  » ho  because  of  family 
tragedies  ha\e  joined  as  leaders  of  an  orga 
nization  kn<iwn  as  MADf)  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers 

lAura  s  mother    Clndl  Ijimb  of  I'nlonville 
Md      and    Candv     Light ner    <if    Fair    Oaks 
Calif     near  Sacramento     \i  ho.se    13  year  old 
daughter  was  killed  last   Mav  by  a  hit  and 
run   drunk   driver    announced    that    MADD 
was  spon.soring  a   natinnviide   petition   cam 
paign  calling  on  President  Carter  to  appoint 
a  blue  ribbon  comml.vsion  to     develop  realls 
tic  solutions  •  •  •  .and  I  effect  ue  reform  of 
the  drunk  <lruing  problem  in  this  country  " 
They    received   quick   support    from   Reps 
Robert   T    Matsui     D  .Sacramento'  and   Mi 
chael  D    Barnes  .D  Md  '  and  Sen    Claiborne 
Pell  iDR  I  I    The  lawmakers  were  the  first 
to  sign  the  petition    and  they  said  that  they 
would  push  for  laws  to  require  minimum  10 
day  jail  sentences  or  alternative  community 
service   and   other   stern    measiirf^s    for   rori 
victed  drunk  drivers 

The  proposal  for  a  blue  ribbon  rommi.s 
sion  received  the  endorsement  of  Joan  Clas 
brook,  head  of  the  National  Highway  Traf 
fic  Safely  Administration  which  spent  tlOO 
million  in  the  last  decade  on  alcohol  safety 
programs  but  which,  she  conceded.  ha.s  not 
done  enough 

35  000  rATAtlTlES  A  YtAR 

Claybrook  and  the  members  of  Congress 
joined  Lamb  and  Lightner  for  the  news  con 
ference.  which  they  .said  was  Intended  to 
call  fresh  attention  to  the  enormous  toll  in 
flicted  annually  by  drinking  druers  25.000 
highway  fatalities  halt  the  national  total", 
a  million  injuries  and  $5  billion  in  damages 

With  tears  glistening  their  eyes  and  emo 
tion  choking  their  voices,  the  mothers  told 
their  stories 

lAmb  recalled  the  Sunday  afternoon  11 
months  ago  when  she  and  laura  were  dru 
mg  to  the  grocery  Their  pickup  truck  wa.s 
struck  head  on  by  a  car  driven  by  a  man 
whose  traffic  record  had  56  separate  entries, 
including  three  arrests  for  driving  while  in 
toxicated 

Now  Lamb  said.  Laura  feels  absolutely 
nothing  from  her  shoulders  down  No  kisses, 
no  hugs  laura  doesn  t  laugh  when  I  tickle 
her  motionless  feet  Laura  can  t  play  patty 
cake  •  •  •   ■ 

Lightner  said  her  daughter  was  walking  In 
a  bicycle  lane  on   her  way  to  church  last 
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May  whi-n  she  was  struck  from  behind  b>  a 
man  who  left  the  accident  .scene  a  man  re 
leased  on  bail  for  another  hit  and  run 
drunk  druing  accident  two  days  earlier  g 
man  who  still  had  a  valid  California  drivers 
license  although  he  had  three  drunk  driv 
ing  arrests  m  the  lasl  four  years 

What  happened  to  my  daughter  Cari 
could  tiappen  to  anyone  she  said  She 
was  only  a  few  blocks  from  home  when  she 
was  killed 

Pell  told  of  how  two  of  his  aides  were 
killed  by  drunk  druers  In  .separate  accidents 
18  months  apart  •  •  •  We  are  not  power- 
less to  confront  drunk  driving  he  said 
What  IS  needed  is  a  strong,  uniform  deter 
rent  such  as  mandatory  jail  sentences  as 
well  as  a  massive  effort  to  change  society's 
attitudes  We  have  to  make  sure  it  is  not 
socially  acceptable  to  be  a  drinking  driver 
he  said 

Barnes  agreed,  saying  that  our  communi 
ty  standards  ha.e  b«'en  tt>o  lenient  *  '  • 
The  people  of  the  llnited  States  have  not 
said.  We  will  not  tolerate  this  any  longer 
•  ■  •  this  IS  an  outrage 

Matsui  said  enforcement  of  drunk  driving 
laws  IS  inadequate  and  penalties  so  light  as 
to  be  meaningless  In  Sacramento  County 
last  year  he  said  91  t>ersons  were  killed  and 
2.689  were  injured  m  alcohol  relati-d  acci 
dents  There  were  103  felony  conv  ictuuif 
for  drunk  driving,  yet  only  three  offenders 
went  to  prison,     he  said 

Lightner  who  founded  MADD  in  Sacra 
mento.  said  she  has  collected  5 OOO  signa 
tures  on  petitions  calling  on  Gov  Edmund 
G  Brown  Jr  to  appoint  a  state  commission 
to  reform  California  drunk  driving  laws   but 

right   now    Gov    Brown  is  doing  nothing 
She   did   say.    however    that    Browns  aides 
and    other    state    officials    have    agreed    to 
meet  Oct.  15  to  discu.ss  the  propo.sal  • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN 
DUTCH     SEVELI 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

i.r  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THK  HOt'SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

Wrdnrsdav.  Soiember  jy.  1980 

•  Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  aidinK  the  vie- 
tim.s  of  kidney  di.sea.se  through  diaiy.sis 
treatment  l.s  now  8  years  old  and 
rearhe.s  about  50,000  patienl.s  at  a  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
medicare  program  of  about  $1  billion  a 
year.  Many  patients  who  would  have 
died  of  kidney  failure  are  now  alive, 
but  all  are  not  nece.s.sarily  well  The 
new  dialy.sis  population  includes  pa- 
tienLs  with  seriou.s  chronic  lllne.s.';  and 
others  who  are  delivered  to  dialysis 
centers  three  times  a  week. 

Without  the  .support  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  and  the  private  fundraising 
efforts  of  organizalion.s  such  as 
Kidney  Fund  of  New  Jersey,  many 
people  would  be  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  treatment  offered  at  dialy- 
sis centers.  Furthermore,  the  research 
that  IS  needed  into  the  genetic  links  to 
kidney  disea.ses  and  diabetes  that  lead 
to  kidney  failure  could  not  be  earned 
on  without  the  support  of  the.se  pri 
vate  fundraising  organizations 

This  year,  the  Kidney  F\ind  of  New 
Jersey  is  honoring  one  of  lUs  most  gen- 
erous trustees.  Norman  Dutch" 
Seven.    Along    with    his    wife,    Marie. 
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they  have  generated  donations  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  treatment 
of  kidney  victims.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevell 
have  worked  especially  hard  in  arrang 
ing  the  transportation  of  kidney  pa- 
tients to  hospitals  and  clinics  for  dialy- 
sis treatment. 

Through  Dutch  Sevells  efforts,  the 
Kidney  Fund  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
able  to  encourage  public  support  for 
research  into  kidney  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  portable 
kidney  dialysis  equipment  that  could 
spare  the  families  of  kidney  disease 
sufferers  the  problems  and  expense  of 
transporting  them  weekly  to  dialysis 
centers. 

Without  the  generosity  and  commit- 
ment of  Americans  like  Dutch  Sevell, 
kidney  diseases  would  claim  thousands 
of  young  people  annually.  The  devel- 
opment of  kidney  transplant  oper- 
ations would  never  have  reached  ius 
present  point. 

Through  the  work  of  the  kidney 
fund  and  the  efforts  of  people  like 
Dutch  Sevell  the  cost  of  dialysis  treat- 
ment per  patient  has  actually  dropped 
from  $40,000  per  patient  in  1972  to 
about  $28,000.  The  number  of  patients 
being  alive  after  kidney  failure  has  in- 
creased more  than  eightfold  since  1972 
and  is  expected  to  continue  rising  to 
about  70.000  patients  by  1990. 

As  Dutch  Sevell  and  other  members 
of  the  Kidney  Fund  of  New  Jersey 
point  out,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Re.search  into  the  genetic  char- 
acteristics that  produce  kidney  failure 
and  diseases  offers  the  greatest  hope 
for  the  future.  The  development  of 
less  expensive,  portable  dialysis  equip- 
ment that  can  be  used  in  the  home 
Without  professional  assistance  is  im- 
perative in  giving  kidney  victims  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  the  machine, 
and  enabling  them  to  lead  more  pro- 
ductive lives.  And  as  medical  special 
Lsts  now  warn,  more  older  Americans 
with  kidney  failures  are  using  this  pro- 
gram to  a  degree  undreamed  of  when 
Congress  established  dialysis  treat- 
ment under  medicare.  When  the  Goy- 
ernment began  paying  for  dialysis  in 
1972  the  patient  population  was  be 
tween  37  and  43.  and  fewer  than  20 
percent  were  over  the  age  of  50.  Now 
the  average  age  is  more  than  50.  Elder 
ly  and  terminally  ill  kidney  patients 
are  using  the  program. 

This  IS  placing  an  extraordinary  fi 
nancial  and  human  burden  on  our  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Kidney 
Fund  of  New  Jersey. 

In  honoring  Norman  Dutch'  Sevell 
with  its  Sixth  annual  humanitarian 
award,  the  Kidney  Fund  of  New 
Jersey  brings  to  public  attention  the 
fact  that  not  only  are  kidney  disease 
victims  and  their  families  involved  in 
this  program,  but  so  are  many  out- 
standing citizens  and  business  leaders 
like  Dutch  Sevell  whose  only  interest 
is  in  helping  others.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  neighborliness  and  compassion  that 
distinguishes  the  American  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the   House   to   join   with   the   Kidney 
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Fund  of  New  Jersey  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  fine  and  generous  American, 
Norman  'Dutch  "  Sevell,  and  his  wife, 
Marie,  for  their  compassionate  efforts 
to  aid  the  victims  of  kidney  disease. • 


H.R.  5888 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREHI 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1980 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  supported  H.R.  5888,  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Officers'  and 
Firefighters'  Death  Benefits  Act  of 
1980  when  it  passed  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1980.  This  im- 
portant legislation  provides  a  $50,000 
Federal  death  benefit  to  the  survivor 
or  survivors  of  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter  who  die  as 
a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

It  is  with  confidence  and  conviction 
that  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  our 
Government  to  compensate  surviving 
dependents  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  firefighters  who  find 
themselves  in  a  desperate  financial  sit- 
uation often  left  to  the  mercy  of  chari- 
table organizations  when  their  loved 
ones  are  struck  down  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Certainly,  our  society  owes  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  those  individuals 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  for  our 
safety  and  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  demon- 
strates compassion,  good  sense,  and 
justice  for  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  our  Federal  law  enforce 
ment  units.  H.R.  5888  is  a  long  and 
overdue  gesture  of  recognition  of  sac- 
rifices made  by  these  officers  and 
their  families  and  at  least  an  attempt 
on  our  part  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
survivors  in  the  future.* 
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named  Richardson  Preyer  was  also  defeat- 
ed His  defeat  may  have  greater  ramifica- 
tions than  those  of  his  better-known  liberal 
colleagues  In  these  times  when  politicians 
are  boxed  into  ideological  corners,  anything 
less  than  a  100  percent  score  on  the  ideo 
logical  litmus  test  can  mean  political  sui 
cide  And  anything  short  of  a  commitment 
to  outshout  the  opponent  with  evangelical 
tongue  lashings  from  the  right  or  left  just 
doesn't  seem  very  appealing  anymore  A 
five-term  incumbent  and  former  federal 
judge.  Preyer  refused  to  engage  in  verbal 
combat  with  his  bellicose  opponent. 

Preyer  exemplifies  that  dwindling  cast  ot 
leaders  called  moderates  And  he  is  not  a 
moderate  by  default  or  a  chameleon  who 
has  no  principle  and  can  never  make  up  his 
mind  He.  and  a  few  others  like  him.  are 
moderates  by  conviction  *  •  " 

The  principled  moderates  have  several  de 
fining  characteristics.  an>  but  not  all  of 
which  may  be  characteristics  of  their  con 
servative  or  liberal  colleagues  They  may  be 
politically  partisan,  but  they  are  as  well  re- 
spected by  the  opposing  party  as  the>  are 
by  their  own  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
consistently  earn  the  cooperation  and  sup 
port  of  their  opposition  party  colleagues 

They  do  not  shout  down  their  ideoTogicai 
adversaries  They  may  continue  to  disagree 
but  their  views  are  expressed  with  respect 
and  calm 

They  consider  each  issue  on  lis  merits,  not 
oblivious  to  Interest  group  pressure,  but 
never  swayed  decisively  by  it. 

They  are  characterized  by  impeccable  in 
tegrity 

They  often  take  positions  that  satisfy  no 
one  completely,  realizing  that  it  takes  a  na- 
tional consensus  to  produce  significant 
social  change 

They  are  Intelligent,  and  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  history.  '  *  ' 

Moderates,  as  Preyer  says,  are  in  the  busi 
ness  of  governing  Liberals  or  conservatives 
may  have  the  better  ideas  and  are  probably 
more  creative,  but  they  are  not  the  best  po 
licymakers.'  •  *  The  defeat  of  Preyer  and 
the  few  like  him  is  particularly  disturbing. 
II  represents  a  rejection  of  common  sense 
and  reason,  of  even-handedness.  of  modera- 
tion, if  you  will— essential  qualities  for  any 
government  that  seeks  to  unite  a  polarized 
and  angry  public* 


A  REJECTION  OF 
COMMONSENSE 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  Y-ORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noiernber  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me 
one  of  the  most  painful  of  the  many 
calamitous  events  of  November  4  was 
the  defeat  of  our  colleague  Richard- 
son Preyer  of  North  Carolina.  A 
former  member  of  Mr.  Preyers  staff. 
Andrew  Burness,  has  written  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Mr.  Preyer  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post.  Following  are  excerpts  from  his 
column: 

A  Rejection  or  Commonsense 

In  the  post-mortem  of  the  election,  much 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  demise  of 
liberal  leaders  Specifically.  Sens.  McGov- 
ern.  Bayh.  Church  and  others  were  defeated 
by  more  conservative  office-seekers. 

But  In  North  Carolina,  the  ideologically 
moderate      and      low-profile     congressman 


KEEP  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION OUT  OF  MINIMUM 
COMPETENCY  TESTING 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  MOTTL.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
House  begins  consideration  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  'LSC'  bill. 
I  plan  on  joining  with  Congressman 
AsHBROOK  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  prevent  the  LSC  from  involving 
itself  in  education  policy,  particularly 
minimum  competency  testing. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
been  attempting  to  overturn  State  re- 
quired minimum  competency  testing 
programs.  This  is  an  outrage  During 
the  95th  Congress,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  were  enacted 
into  law  (Public  Law  95-561).  Under 
sections  921  and  922  of  the  act.  there 
was  established  a  program  which  au- 
thorized  Federal    funds   to   carry   out 
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State  plans  for  educational  proficiency 
standards  in  the  basic  sltills    Not  only 
is  the  LSC  trying  to  uproot  State  com 
petency  tests,  it  is  moving  directly  op 
poslte  to  Federal  policy  on  this  matter 
Under   Public   Law   95  561.   the  States 
are  being  encouraged  to  develop  mini 
mum    competency    programs,    not    to 
tear  them  down 

Mr    Speaker,   in  the  95th  Congress 
when  I.  along  with  Mr   Quie  of  Minne 
sota.    Mr     Simon    of    Illinois,    and    Mr 
Hyde    of    Illinois,    sponsored    and    the 
Committee   on    Education    and    Labor 
adopted  two  sections  to  provide  a  \ol 
untary   program   of  mininiuin   compe 
tency    testing    and    remedial    course's, 
clearly  it  was  with  the  intention  of  en 
couraging  an  expansion   in  these  pro- 
grams  It  was  envisioned  that  the  Fed 
eral  Government  would  be  in  a  part 
nership    with    State    and    local    .school 
districts   In   reemphasizlng   the   Impor 
tance  of  the  basic  skills  such  as  read 
ing.  writing,  and  mathematics 

The  LSC  has  been  interfering  with 
the  Florida  functional  literacy  testing 
program,  stating  that  such  tes's  work 
to  the  dl.sadvantage  of  minority  stu 
dents.  However,  the  10th  annual 
Gallup  poll  of  the  publics  attitudes 
toward  public  schools  indicated  that 
■  those  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
children  who  fail  in  their  schoolwork 
poorly  educated  parents  are  the  ones 
most  in  favor  of  requiring  students  to 
pass  tests  for  promotion 

We  must  not  continue  to  turn  out 
high  school  graduates  with  diploma  in 
hand  who  are  HI  prepared  to  enter  the 
adult  world  His  diploma  is  reduced  tu 
being  merely  an  attendance  certificate 
rather  than  a  scholastic  achievement 
award  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
in  supporting  this  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  « 


THE  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES   OPPOSE   CAPI 
TAL  PUNISHMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAS-SACHrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Soiember  19.  1980 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
most  significant  that  at  the  meeting  of 
all  of  the  300  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
United  States  In  early  November  1980. 
this  body,  by  an  overwhelming  \T)te. 
produced  a  statement  urging  the  aboli 
tion  of  capital  punishment  In  this 
carefully  reasoned  document,  the  US 
Catholic  Conference,  the  corporate 
title  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Amer 
ica.  stated  that  in  our  contemporary 
American  society,  the  legitimate  pur 
poses  of  punishment  do  not  Justify  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  The 
statement  goes  on  with  many  reasons 
to  Justify  this  judgment  and  states 
that  We  maintain  that  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  would  promote 
values  that  are  important  to  us  as  citi- 
zens and  as  Christians." 
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I  attach  herewith  the  entire  text  of 
the  statement  Issued  by  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  America 

A  Phoposed  Statement  nr  the  V  S  Cathc 
lie  Conference  on  Capital  Pvnishmcnt 
In  1974.  out  of  a  rommitmt'nt  lo  th«-  \ahic 
and  dignity  of  human  life  Ihr  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  Slates  dcrlared  their 
opprjsiUon  to  rapital  puni.shmriit  A.s  Arrh 
bl.shop  Bernardin  then  presidenl  of  the  Na 
liotial  Conference  of  Catholic  Bi.shop.s 
pouited  out  In  1977  the  i.sswe  of  rapllal  pun 
ishnient  inioUe.s  both  profound  legal  and 
poliliral  queslion.s  as  well  as  Important 
moral  and  religious  issues  111*  And  .so  vke 
find  that  thi.s  i.vsue  rontmues  to  pro\okf 
public  rontrovers,\  ai>d  lo  raise  moral  ques 
tion.s  that  trouble  mans  Thus  is  particular', 
true  m  the  aftermath  of  vndelv  publicized 
executions  in  t'tah  and  Florida  and  a.s  a 
re.sult  of  public  realizatuin  that  IhiTr  arc 
no*  over  500  persons  awaiting  execution  In 
\arious  prisons  in  our  country 

The  re.sumptiori  of  capital  punishment 
after  a  long  moratorium  which  began  in 
19<37,  IS  the  result  of  a  serie.s  of  decisions  b\ 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
first  of  the.se  decisions,  f'wrnan  vs    Georyxa 

1972'  the  Court  held  that  the  death  penal 
IV  as  then  administered  did  constitute  cruel 
and  unusual  punlshmetit  and  so  was  con 
irarv  to  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Con 
stiluflon  Subsequently  in  1976  the  Court 
upheld  death  sentences  impo.sed  under  stati 
statutes  wtuch  had  t>een  resi.sed  In  ways  to 
ensure  that  the  death  penalty  would  not  tH> 
imposed  arbltrarilv  These  cases  and  the  en 
suing  revision  of  state  and  federal  statutes 
gave  rise  to  extended  public  debate  over  the 
necessity  and  advlsabilitv  of  retaining  the 
death  p«'nalt>  We  should  note  that  much  of 
this  debate  was  carried  on  in  a  time  of  in 
ten.s*'  public  concern  over  crime  and  vio 
lence  For  Instance,  m  1976  alone  over 
18000  people  were  murdered  in  the  1,'nlted 
States  Criticism  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  has  tx-en  wide 
spread  e'.  en  while  spectacular  crimes  haw 
spread  tear  and  alarm  particularly  In  urban 
areas  All  these  factors  make  it  particularh 
necessary  that  Christians  form  their  views 
on  this  difficult  matter  in  a  prayerful  and 
reflective  way  and  that  thev  show  a  respect 
and  concern  for  the  rights  of  all 

We  should  acknowledge  that  In  the  public 
debate  over  capital  punishment  we  are  deal 
ing  with  values  of  the  highest  importance 
respect  tor  the  sanctity  of  human  life  the 
protection  of  human  life,  the  preservation 
of  order  in  society,  and  the  achievement  of 
Justice  through  law  In  confronting  the 
problem  of  serious  and  violent  crime  m  our 
society  we  want  to  protect  the  lives  and  the 
sense  of  security  both  of  tho.se  memtx-rs  of 
society  who  may  become  the  victims  of 
crime  and  of  those  in  the  police  and  In  the 
law  enforcement  system  who  run  greater 
risks  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  thai  crime  Is  both  a  manifestation 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  evil  and  human 
freedom  and  an  aspect  of  the  very  complex 
reality  that  is  contemporary  society  We 
should  not  expect  simple  or  easy  solutions 
lo  what  Is  a  profound  evil  and  even  less 
should  we  rely  on  capital  punishment  to 
proMde  such  a  solution  Rather  we  must 
look  to  the  claims  of  justice  as  these  are  un 
derstood  in  the  current  debate  and  lo  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  whom  we  ac 
knowledge  as  the  Justice  of  Ood 

.Allowing  for  the  fact  that  Catholic  teach 
mg  accepts  the  principle  that  the  state  has 
the  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  guilty 
of  a  serious  crime  and  that  the  state  may 
take  appropriate  measures  to  protect   itself 
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and  lis  citizens  from  grave  harm,  neverthe- 
less the  question  for  judgment  and  decision 
loday  IS  whether  capital  punishment  is  jus 
llfiable  under  pre.sent  circumstances  Pur 
ishmeni.  since  it  involves  the  delit)erale  in 
fliction  of  evil  on  another,  is  always  in  need 
of  justification  This  has  normallv  taken  the 
form  of  indicating  some  good  which  is  to  tie 
obtained  through  punishment  or  an  evi! 
which  Is  to  be  warded  off  The  three  juslifi 
cations  traditionally  advanced  for  punish 
ment  in  general  are  retribution,  deterrence 
and  reform  Reform  or  rehabllllation  of  the 
criminal  cannot  .serve  as  a  justification  lor 
rapllal  punishment,  which  necessarilv  de 
prives  the  criminal  of  the  opportunilv  to  de 
velop  a  new  way  of  life  that  conforms  to  the 
norms  of  society  and  that  contributes  to  the 
common  good  It  may  b»-  granted  that  the 
imminence  of  capital  punishment  ma> 
induce  repentance  in  the  criminal  but  »>• 
should  cerlainlN  not  think  that  this  threa: 
IS  somehow  necessary  for  Gods  grace  to 
touch  and  to  trarusform  human  heart.s 

The  deterrence  of  actual  or  potential 
criminals  from  future  deeds  of  violence  b\ 
the  threat  of  death  is  also  advanced  a>.  a 
Justlfving  objective  of  punishment  While  i! 
Is  certain  that  capital  punishment  prevent.", 
the  individual  from  committing  further 
crimes  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  actuallv 
prevents  others  from  doing  .so  Kmpincai 
studies  m  this  area  have  not  given  conclu 
sivc  evidence  that  would  justif.v  the  imposi 
tiiin  of  the  death  penalty  on  a  few  Individ 
uals  as  a  means  of  preventing  others  from 
committing  crimes  There  are  strong  re« 
sons  to  doubt  that  many  crimes  of  violencr 
are  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  rational  calcu 
lation  which  would  be  influenced  by  a 
remote  threat  of  death  The  small  niimb»T 
of  death  sentences  in  relation  to  the 
numt)er  of  murders  also  makes  it  seem 
highly  unlikelv  that  the  threat  will  be  car 
ned  out  and  so  undercuts  the  effectiveness 
of  the  deterrent 

The  protection  of  society  and  its  members 
from  vicilence,  to  which  the  deterrent  effect 
of  punishment  is  supposed  to  contribute  i.-- 
a  value  of  central  and  abiding  imporlance 
and  we  urge  the  need  for  prudent  firmnes.v 
in  ensuring  the  safetv  of  innocent  citizens 
It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the  preser 
vatlon  of  order  in  times  of  civil  disturbance 
dcK-s  not  depend  on  the  Institution  of  capita; 
punishment  the  iinposilion  of  which  rightls 
requires  a  lengthy  and  complex  process  in 
our  legal  system  Both  in  Its  nature  as  legal 
penalty  and  in  its  practical  con.sequences 
capital  punishment  is  different  from  the 
taking  of  life  in  legitimate  self-defense  or  In 
defen.se  of  society 

The  third  Justifying  purpase  for  punish 
ment  is  retribution  or  the  restoration  of  the 
order  of  justice  which  has  been  violated  by 
the  action  of  the  criminal  We  grant  tha' 
the  need  for  retribution  does  indeed  juslilv 
punishment  For  the  practice  of  puni.sh 
ment  both  presupposes  a  previous  transgres 
slon  against  the  law  and  Involves  the  invol- 
untary deprivation  of  certain  goods  But  we 
maintain  that  this  need  does  not  require  nor 
does  It  justifv  taking  the  life  of  the  criml 
nal,  even  in  cases  of  murder  We  must  not 
remain  unmindful  of  the  example  of  Jesus 
who  urges  upon  us  a  teaching  of  fort)ear 
ance  in  the  face  of  evil  i  Matthew  5  38  42i 
and  forgivene.ss  of  injuries  'Matthew  18  21- 
35i  It  Is  morally  urisalisfactory  and  socially 
destructive  for  criminals  lo  go  unpunished, 
but  the  forms  and  limits  of  punishment 
must  be  determined  by  moral  objectives 
which  go  bf'yond  the  mere  inflicting  of 
injury  on  the  guilty  Thus  we  would  regard 
It  as  barbarous  and  inhumane  for  a  criminal 
who  had  tortured  or  maimed  a  victim  to  be 
tortured  or  maimed  In  return  Such  a  pun- 
ishment might  satisfy  certain  vindictive  de- 
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sires  that  we  or  the  victim  might  feel,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  such  desires  is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  objective  of  a  humane  and 
Christian  approach  lo  punishmenl.  We  be 
lieve  ihat  the  forms  of  punishmenl  must  be 
determined  with  a  view  to  Ihe  protection  of 
society  and  lus  members  and  lo  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  criminal  and  his  reinlegralion 
mlo  societv  i  which  may  not  be  possible  in 
certain  cases)  This  posilion  accords  with 
the  general  norm  for  punishmenl  proposed 
by  St  Thomas  Aquinas  when  he  wrote  'In 
this  life,  however,  penalties  are  not  sought 
lor  iheir  own  sake,  because  Ihls  is  nol  the 
era  of  retribution,  rather,  they  are  meant  lo 
be  corrective  by  tM'ing  conducive  either  lo 
the  reform  of  Ihe  sinner  or  lo  the  good  of 
society,  which  t>ecomes  more  peaceful 
through  the  punishment  of  sinners    [21 

We  believe  that  in  Ihe  conditions  of  con- 
temporary American  society,  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  punishment  do  not  justify  the 
impasillon  of  the  death  penalty  Further 
more,  we  believe  that  there  are  serious  con- 
siderations which  should  prompt  Christians 
and  all  our  fellow  Americans  lo  support  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  Some  of 
these  reasons  have  lo  do  with  evils  that  are 
pres«'nt  in  the  practice  of  capital  punish 
ment  lUself,  while  others  involve  important 
values  that  would  be  promoted  by  atx)lilion 
of  this  practice 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  that  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  extinguishes  posslblll 
ties  for  reform  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
person  executed  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
for  the  criminal  to  make  some  creative  com 
pensation  for  the  evil  he  has  done.  It  also 
cuts  off  the  possibilily  of  a  new  beginning 
and  of  moral  growth  in  a  human  life  which 
has  been  .seriously  deformed 

Second,  the  imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment involves  the  possibility  of  mistake  In 
thus  respect,  it  is  not  different  from  other 
legal  processes,  and  It  must  be  granted  our 
legal  system  shows  considerable  care  for  the 
rights  of  defendants  in  capital  cases.  But 
the  possibility  ol  mistake  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  system  Because  death  ter- 
mmales  the  possibilities  of  conversion  and 
growth  and  support  thai  we  can  share  with 
each  other,  we  regard  a  mistaken  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  with  a  special  horror, 
even  while  we  retain  our  trust  in  God's 
loving  mercy 

Third,  the  legal  imposition  of  capital  pun 
ishmeni  in  our  society  involves  long  and  un 
avoidable  delays  This  Is  in  large  part  a  con- 
sequence of  the  safeguards  and  ihe  opportu- 
nities for  appeal  which  the  law  provides  for 
defendants,  but  It  also  creates  a  long  period 
of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  both  about  the 
possibility  of  life  and  about  the  necessity  of 
reorienting  one  s  life  Delay  also  diminishes 
the  effectiveness  of  capital  punishment  as  a 
deterrent,  for  it  makes  the  death  penalty 
uncertain  and  remote  Death  Row  can  be 
the  scene  of  conversion  and  spiritual 
growth,  but  It  also  produces  aimlessness. 
fear  and  despair 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  the  death  penalty  brings  with  it 
great  and  avoidable  anguish  for  the  crimi- 
nal for  his  family  and  loved  ones,  and  for 
those  who  are  called  on  to  witness  or  to  per- 
form the  execution.  Great  writers  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Dostoyevsky  in  the  past 
and  Camus  and  Orwell  in  our  own  time  have 
given  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  terrors  of  ex 
eculion  not  merely  for  the  victim  but  also 
for  bystanders 

Fifth,  in  the  present  situation  of  dispute 
over  the  jusilfiablUly  of  the  death  penalty 
and  at  a  time  when  executions  have  been 
rare,  executions  attract  enormous  publicity, 
much  of  It  unhealthy,  and  stir  considerable 
acrimony  in  public  discussion.  On  the  other 
hand.    If    a   substantial    proportion   of   the 
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more  than  five  hundred  persons  now  under 
sentence  of  death  are  executed,  a  great 
public  outcry  can  safely  be  predicted  In  nei 
ther  case  is  the  American  public  likely  to  de- 
velop a  sense  that  the  work  of  justice  is 
being  done  with  fairness  and  rationality 

Sixth,  there  Is  a  widespread  belief  that 
many  convicted  criminals  are  sentenced  to 
death  In  an  unfair  and  discriminatory 
manner  This  belief  can  be  affirmed  with 
certain  qualifications.  There  is  a  certain  pre- 
sumption that  if  specific  evidence  of  bias  or 
discrimination  in  sentencing  can  be  pro- 
vided for  particular  cases,  then  higher 
courts  will  not  uphold  sentences  of  death  in 
these  cases.  But  we  must  also  reckon  with  a 
legal  system  which,  while  It  does  provide 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants,  permits 
ihose  who  are  well  off  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources and  the  talent  to  present  their  case 
in  as  convincing  a  light  as  possible.  The 
legal  system  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
both  work  in  a  society  which  bears  in  lis 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  patterns 
the  marks  of  racism.  These  marks  remain 
long  after  the  demolition  of  segregation  as  a 
legal  Institution.  The  end  result  of  all  this  is 
a  situation  In  which  those  condemned  lo  die 
are  nearly  always  poor  and  are  dispropor- 
tionately black. (3)  Thus  47<5c  of  the  inmates 
on  Death  Row  are  black,  whereas  only  ll'^'c 
of  the  American  population  is  black.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  will  not  eliminate 
racism  and  its  effects,  an  evil  which  we  are 
called  on  to  combat  In  many  different  ways. 
But  it  IS  a  reasonable  judgment  that  racist 
attitudes  and  the  social  consequences  of 
racism  have  some  influence  in  determining 
who  is  sentenced  lo  die  in  our  society.  This 
we  do  not  regard  as  acceptable 

More  positively,  however,  we  maintain 
that  abolition  of  the  death  penally  would 
promote  values  that  are  important  lo  us  as 
Citizens  and  as  Christians.  FMrst,  abolition 
sends  a  message  that  we  can  break  the  cycle 
of  violence,  that  we  need  not  lake  life  for 
life,  that  we  can  envisage  more  humane  and 
more  hopeful  and  effective  responses  to  the 
growth  of  violent  crime  It  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  our  freedom  as  moral  persons  striv- 
ing for  a  just  society.  It  is  also  a  challenge 
to  us  as  a  people  to  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  criminals  that  manifest  intelligence 
and  compassion  rather  thaji  power  and  ven- 
geance We  should  feel  such  confidence  m 
our  civic  order  that  we  use  no  more  force 
against  those  who  violate  it  than  is  actually 
required 

Second,  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is 
also  a  manifestation  ol  our  belief  in  the 
unique  worth  smd  dignity  of  each  person,  a 
creature  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the  con- 
text of  our  times  that  this  belief  be  af- 
firmed with  regard  to  those  who  have  failed 
or  whose  lives  have  been  distorted  by  suffer- 
ing or  hatred,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
by  their  actions  have  failed  to  respect  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  others.  It  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  all  human  beings 
that  has  impelled  the  Church  to  minister  lo 
the  needs  of  the  outcast  and  the  rejected 
and  that  should  make  us  unwilling  to  treat 
the  lives  of  even  those  who  have  taken 
human  life  as  expendable  or  as  a  means  to 
some  further  end 

Third,  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  is 
further  testimony  to  our  conviction,  a  con- 
viction which  we  share  with  the  Judaic  and 
Islamic  traditions,  that  God  is  indeed  the 
Lord  of  life.  It  is  a  testimony  which  removes 
a  certain  ambiguity  which  might  otherwise 
affect  the  witness  that  we  wish  to  give  to 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  in  all  its  stages. 
We  do  not  wish  to  equate  the  situation  of 
criminals  convicted  of  capital  offenses  with 
the  condition  of  the  innocent  unborn  or  of 
the  defenseless  aged  or  infirm,  but  we  do  be- 
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lleve  that  the  defense  of  life  is  strengthened 
by  eliminating  exercise  of  a  judicial  authori- 
zation to  take  human  life 

Fourth,  we  believe  thai  abolition  of  the 
death  penally  is  most  consonant  with  the 
example  of  Jesus,  who  both  taught  and 
practiced  the  forgiveness  of  injustice  and 
who  came  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many  'Mark  10.  45)  In  this  regard  we  may 
point  to  the  reluctance  which  those  early 
Christians  who  accepted  capital  punishment 
as  a  legilimale  practice  in  civil  society  felt 
about  the  participation  of  Christians  in 
such  an  inslilution[41  and  to  the  unwilling 
ness  of  the  Church  to  accept  into  the  ranks 
of  Its  ministers  those  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishmeni.15] 
There  is  and  has  been  a  certain  sense  that 
even  in  those  cases  where  serious  justifica- 
tions can  be  offered  for  the  necessity  of 
taking  life,  those  who  are  identified  in  a  spe 
cial  way  with  Christ  should  refrain  from 
taking  life.  We  believe  that  this  should  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  deeper  desires 
of  the  Church  as  it  responds  lo  the  story  of 
God's  redemptive  and  forgiving  love  as 
manifest  In  the  life  of  His  Son. 

We  do  not  propose  the  at>ollllon  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  simple  solution  lo  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence.  As  we  ob- 
served earlier,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
simple  and  comprehensive  solution  is  possi- 
ble. We  affirm  that  there  is  a  special  need 
to  offer  sympathy  and  support  for  the  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  and  their  families.  Our 
society  should  nol  flinch  from  contemplat- 
ing the  suffering  that  violent  crime  brings 
to  so  many  when  it  destroys  lives,  shatters 
families,  and  crushes  the  hopes  of  the  inno- 
cent. Recognition  of  this  suffering  should 
not  lead  to  demands  for  vengeance  but  to  a 
firm  resolution  that  help  be  given  to  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  and  that  justice  be  done  fairly 
and  swiftly  The  care  and  the  support  that 
we  give  to  the  victims  of  crime  should  be 
both  compassionate  and  practical  The 
public  response  to  crime  should  include  the 
relief  of  financial  distress  caused  by  crime 
and  Ihe  provision  of  medical  and  psycho- 
logical treatment  to  the  extent  that  these 
are  required  and  helpful.  It  is  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church  to  provide  a  com- 
munity of  faith  and  trust  in  which  Gods 
grace  can  heal  the  personal  and  spiritual 
wounds  caused  by  crime  and  in  which  we 
can  all  grow  by  sharing  one  another  s  bur- 
dens and  sorrows. 

We  Insist  that  Important  changes  are  nec- 
essary in  the  correctional  system  in  order  to 
make  it  truly  conducive  to  the  reform  and 
rehabilitation  of  convicted  criminals  and 
their  reintegration  into  society.  [6]  though 
we  also  grant  that  some  convicts  are  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  likely  to  resort  to  violence 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  returning 
to  society  and  that  special  measures  may 
have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
those  who  guard  them.  We  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  deal  with 
those  social  conditions  of  poverty  and  injus- 
tice which  often  provide  the  breeding 
grounds  for  serious  crime.  We  urge  particu- 
larly the  importance  of  restricting  the  easy 
availability  of  guns  and  other  weapons  of 
violence.  All  of  these  things  should  form 
part  of  a  comprehensive  community  re- 
sponse to  the  very  real  and  pressing  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  violence  in  many  parts  of  our  society. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens may  believe  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  society's  response  to  the  evils  of  crime, 
nor  can  we  Insist  that  this  position  is  incom- 
patible with  Catholic  tradition.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  depth  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
concern,  we  urge  them  to  review  the  consid- 
erations we  have  offered  which  show  t>oth 
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thr  evils  associated  with  rapltal  punishment 
and  the  harmony  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  with  the  values  of  the  Gospel 
We  urge  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  public 
decisions  in  this  area  affect  the  lives,  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  and  women  who 
share  l)oth  the  misery  and  the  grandeur  of 
human  life  with  us  and  who.  like  us.  are 
among  those  sinners  whom  the  Son  of  Man 
came  to  save 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  AMERI 
CAN  ECONOMY  THROUGH 
WORKER  PARTICIPATION 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  much 
of  the  public  discussion  on  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  focused  on  the  need 
to  improve  the  products  of  American 
industry  and  the  productivity  of  work 
ers  and  machines.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  accomplish  this  is  by  enabling 
American  working  men  and  women  to 
play  a  larger  role  In  the  business  deci- 
sions that  are  made 

We  desperately  need  to  find  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  working  life 
and  to  create  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy The  United  States  is  the  last 
major  industrial  nation  to  innovate 
with  new  forms  of  production  and  new 
worker-management  relations  The 
old,  rigid  patterns,  that  have  permit 
ted  corporate  executives  to  make  all 
the  decisions  and  that  have  left  work 
ers  frequently  holding  the  bag  for  the 
bad  decisions  that  are  made,  arc  a 
major  reason  for  the  troubles  that  are 
plaguing  American  industry 

A  new  book  on  worker  participation 
and  control  in  Industry.  Karl  Frieden  s 
Workplace  Democracy  and  Productiv 
ity,"  furnishes  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
changes  that  are  needed  to  revitalize 
the  economy  in  the  coming  years 
Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  in 
those  work  situations  where  workers 
themselves  have  a  voice  In  decisions 
about  products  and  the  ways  they  are 
produced,  the  results  have  been  higher 
productivity    and    earnings,    stronger 
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worker  identification  with  the  goals  of 
the  firm,  a  lielter  quality  of  working 
life,  and  greater  job  security. 

Working  men  and  women  now  own  a 
controlling  Interest  in  90  major  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  In  hun- 
dreds of  other  companies,  workers  par 
ticipale  at  various  levels  In  making  de 
cislons  about  working  life.  These 
trends  have  to  be  strengthened 

The  following  excerpt<s  from  Frie 
dens  book  point  toward  a  new  direc- 
tion in  solving  the  economic  problems 
of  the  Nation 

It  IS  clear  from  experiences  m  the  US 
and  elsewhere  that  Increased  participation 
of  workers  m  ownership,  decision-making 
and  the  responsibilities  of  production  in 
their  companies  can  result  in  significant 
productivity  improvements  The  productiv 
Ity  galrvs  can  be  particularly  Impressive 
when  carried  out  within  ownership  and  par 
ticlpatory  structures  that  are  conducive  to 
cooperative  labor  relations  rather  than  in 
stitutlonallzed  conflict  Ttie  system  of  hier 
archlcal  and  unilateral  decision  making 
need  not  be  completely  abandoned,  but  a 
new  balance  t>etween  hierarchy  and  partici 
patlon  could  have  enormous  potential  in  the 
effort  to  solve  the  nations  productivity 
problem 

With  the  deepening  crisis  in  the  American 
economy,  the  subject  of  worker  ownership 
and  worker  participation  and  their  effect  on 
productivity  Is  one  that  Amerlcarus  ran  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore 

Worker  ownership  has  existed  throughout 
the  history  of  the  US.  although  enterpri.ses 
that  are  wholly  owned  by  workers  have 
always  been  rare  One  study  reported  thai 
389  companies  m  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock  was  directly  owned  by  employ 
ees  were  established  in  the  U  S  t>etween 
1791  and  1940  However,  in  recent  years,  in 
response  to  a  numt>er  of  political  and  eco 
nomlc  conditions,  the  number  of  worker 
owned  companies  has  increased  dramati 
cally 

There  are  at  least  90  companies  In  the 
US  in  which  a  majority  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  the  employees  'txjth  managerial 
and  nonmanagerial  companies  owned  only 
by  managerial  employees  are  not  covered  in 
this  report)  These  companies  range  in  size 
from  .several  employees  to  .several  thousand 
employees  They  are  distributed  throughout 
the  countrv  and  encompass  a  broad  range  of 
industries  F;ighty  percent  \Jiere  formed 
since  1971  and  roughly  70  percent  were  ere 
ated  in  response  to  a  corporate  divestiture 
or  plant  shutdown 

In  the  most  extensive  survey  to  date  on 
the  performance  of  worker  owned  compa 
nies  In  the  U  S  .  the  Institute  for  5>oclal  Re 
.search,  in  a  1977  report  concluded  that  the 
30  worker  owned  companies  for  which  per 
formance  data  was  available  showed  a 
higher  level  of  profit  than  did  comparable 
sized  firms  in  their  respective  industries 
The  study  found  that  worker  owned  compa 
nies  were  1  5  times  vs  profitable  as  compara 
ble  conventional  firms 

The  performance  of  these  worker-owned 
companies  is  particularly  lmpre.s.sive  because 
many  of  them  were  formed  as  a  re.sult  of 
corporate  divestitures,  and  therefore  often 
faced  initial  financial  difficulties  and  dl.s 
ruplion  of  marketing  patterns 

South  Bend  Lathe  is  a  100  percent  worker 
owned  machine  tool  manufacturer  with  450 
employees  It  was  purchased  from  Amsted 
Industries  in  July  1975  Since  the  change  in 
ownership  the  73  year  old  company  which 
faced  extinction  after  a  string  of  five  un 
profitable  years,  has  t)ecome  a  thriving  and 
profitable  business    Within  one  year  of  the 
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buyout,  productivity  increased  25  percent 
and  pretax  profits  were  nine  percent  of 
sales,  compared  with  losses  the  year  befotr 
In  the  three  years  following  the  buyout 
wages  increased  35  percent,  a  number  of  bo 
nuses  were  declared,  and  .sales  remained  at 
25  percent  above  the  1974  level. 

William  York,  the  company's  vice  pmi- 
dent  for  finance,  credits  the  company's 
turnaround  to  the  increased  incentives 
available  to,  and  the  higher  productivity 
achieved  by.  workers  who  directly  tjenefii 
from  improvements  in  the  company  s  per 
formance  Richard  Boulis.  the  company  s 
president,  believes  that  worker  ownership 
has  done  an  excellent  Job.  morale  Is  excel 
lent,  and  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
increase  in  productivity  Perhaps  the  most 
sutMlantive  support  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  worker  ownership  plan  comes  from  the 
workers  themselves,  who  indicated  through 
interviews  In  1977  an  unusually  high  level  of 
morale,  motivation  and  commitment  to  the 
succe.ss  of  the  company 

Several  thousand  American  companies 
have  increased  the  participation  of  workers 
within  their  factories  and  offices  in  recent 
years  Worker  participation  efforts  encom 
pass  a  numt)er  of  related  practices,  the 
common  basis  of  which  Is  a  relatively  high 
level  of  mutual  influence  among  organlz* 
tion  memt)ers  Worker  participation  can  in 
rlude  initiatives  to  increase  the  responsibili 
ty  of  workers  at  lx)th  the  shopfloor  and  the 
company  management  level  It  is  generally 
considered  parallel  or  supplementary  to  the 
traditional  collective  bargaining  process  and 
grievance  procedures  Through  various  par 
ticipatory  schemes,  worker  participation  ef 
forts  involve  workers  in  the  determination 
of  plans  and  decislotvs  directly  affecting 
their  work  life,  which  can  include  personnel 
issues,  production  methods,  the  internal  dis 
tnbution  of  tasks,  technological  changes 
and  corporate  financing  and  general  policy 
Worker  participation  experiences  in  the 
U  S  have  primarily  included  shopfloor  par 
ticipation.  labor  management  committees, 
and  Scanlon  Plans  There  have  been  an  esli 
mated  2,000  shopfloor  participation  projects 
in  the  U  S  .  at  least  500  Scanlon  Plan  experi 
ences  and  thousands  of  labor-management 
committee  experiences  For  the  most  part 
the  American  programs  have  been  initiated 
by  management  sometimes  with  the  sup 
port  of  unions  and  subject  to  strict  man 
agement  limitations 

In  Western  Europe  and  Japan  a  much 
more  fundamental  movement  toward 
worker  participation  has  developed  There 
has  tyen  a  significant  shift  in  the  priorities 
of  the  labor  movement  away  from  simple 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  better  work 
ing  conditions  toward  more  worker  partlcl 
patlon  and  worker  control  Worker  partici 
patlon  experiences  there  have  pnmarilv  in 
volved  workers  councils  and  Ihc  placement 
of  viorker  representatives  on  board.s  of  di 
rectors,  with  considerably  fewer  .shopfloor 
participation  experiences  Most  European 
forms  of  worker  participation  have  been  leg 
islativel.v  mandated. 

Since  World  War  II  workers'  councils  have 
developed  in  all  European  countries,  with 
varying  degrees  of  Influence  These  councils 
are  generally  much  more  powerful  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  US  ,  and  focus  on 
issues  such  as  working  conditions,  employ 
ment  .security  and  company  performance 
Similarly,  in  Japan  joint  consultative  com 
mlttees  exist  in  60  percent  of  all  unionized 
enterpri.ses  and  in  over  70  percent  of  the 
larger  enterprises 

Worker  repre.sentatlon  on  t>oard.s  of  direc 
tors  has  developed  in  six  European  nations 
and  It  now  being  considered  in  several 
others  The  degree  of  representation  is  typi 
cally   one-third,   reaching   a   hfiKht   of  one 
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hall  in  all  West  German  companies  with 
over  2.000  employees  Worker  repre.senta 
tion  on  boards  of  directors,  however,  is  still 
generally  perceived  as  a  communications 
mechanism  rather  than  as  a  device  for 
viorker  control 

A  1973  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  Work  in 
America,  analyzed  work-related  problem.s 
in  the  US  On  the  issue  of  worker  participa- 
tion the  report  concluded.  11  is  imperative. 
then,  that  employers  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  thorough  efforts  to  redesign 
»ork  not  simply  job  enrichment  or  job 
rotation  -have  resulted  in  increases  in  pro 
ductivlty  from  five  to  40  percent  In  no  in 
stance  of  which  we  have  evidence  has  a 
major  effort  to  increase  employee  participa 
tion  resulted  in  a  long-term  decline  in  pro 
ductivity  Ba-sed  upon  an  analysis  of  Job  re 
design  efforts  it  appears  that  the  size  of 

increase    in    productivity    is.    in    general,    a 
function  of  the  thoroughne.ss  of  the  effort 
holding  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  its 
technology  constant)   " 

The  following  case  studies  exemplify  some 
of  the  positive  experiences  with  worker  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Stales 

in  a  Monsanto  Company  textile  manufac- 
turing plant  in  Pensacola.  Florida  in  1968 
50  chemical  operators  participated  in  a  Job 
enrichment  program  that  increased  their  re- 
sponsibilities, provided  them  with  more  in 
formation  about  their  Jot)s  and  allowed 
them  to  .serve  on  lat>or-management  prob 
lem  solving  committees  As  a  result,  produc 
tivity  increased  50  percent,  waste  loss 
dropp«'d  almost  to  zero,  and  50  percent 
fewer  suc>ervisors  were  required 

In  a  Mon.sanlo  Company  agricultural  divi 
sion  plant  in  Muscatine,  Iowa  in  1967.  150 
machine  operators  and  maintenance  work- 
ers were  engaged  in  goal-setting  sessions 
and  provided  more  autonomy  in  their  Jobs. 
Within  four  months  productivity  increased 
75  percent,  a  level  that  ha.s  been  sustained 
since  then 

In  a  large  electronics  manufacturing  plant 
m  1971.  70  inspectors  participated  m  a  Job 
enrichment  program  that  increased  their  re- 
spor\sibilitles  lor  final  inspections.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program  there  wa-s  a  50  per- 
cent decrease  in  inspection  time  and  a  50 
percent  decrease  in  defective  quality  lots 
found  in  assembly 

In  a  PPG  Industries  fiberglass  manufac- 
turing plant  in  Lexington.  North  Carolina 
in  1969.  120  twist  frame  operators  were 
given  restructured  Jobs  with  more  responsi 
bilit>,  control  and  autonomy.  Within  two 
years  productivity  increased  12  percent. 

In  a  General  Electric  Company  manufac- 
turing plant,  shopfloor  operators  participat- 
ed in  a  job  enrichment  program  that  in 
creased  the  number  of  tasks  they  performed 
and  provided  them  with  more  information 
about  the  production  process  As  a  result, 
output  Increased  85  percent,  while  defects 
per  operator  declined  about  50  percent. 

In  a  General  Foods  pet  food  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  Topeka.  Kansas  in  1971,  70 
workers  were  organized  into  autonomous 
»ork  groups,  with  each  group  responsible 
(or  one  complete  production  process  As  a 
result,  productivity  increased  within  a  range 
of  10  to  40  percent,  company  atisenteelsm 
was  0  05  percent  compared  with  an  industry 
average  of  ten  percent,  and  there  were  80 
percent  fewer  rejects  than  the  normal  in 
dustry  rate 

In  an  auto  assembly  plant.  200  employees 
making  cushions  were  organizd  into  autono- 
mous work  groups  and  provided  with  con 
irol  over  cost  and  quality  goals,  work  orga 
nization.  and  Job  design  The  result  was  a  28 
percent  Increase  in  productivity 

In  a  Texas  Instruments  manufacturing 
plant  In  1967.  600  electronic  instrument  as 
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.semblers  were  organized  into  groups  respon 
sible  for  setting  production  goals  and  pro- 
vided with  greater  information  feedback 
The  a.ssembly  line  time  per  unit  decreased 
from  132  hours  to  32  hours  Absenteeism, 
turnover,  leaving  time,  complaints  and  trips 
to  the  health  center  also  decreased 

In  a  Corning  Glass  electronics  instrument 
manufacturing  plant  in  Medford.  Massachu- 
setts m  1966.  all  58  workers  participated  in 
organization-wide  structural  changes  that 
restructured  jolis.  created  autonomous  work 
groups,  and  placed  the  workers  on  a  merit 
based'  pay  system  In  the  hot  plate  depart 
ment.  productivity  increased  84  percent 
controllable  rejects  decreased  from  23  per 
cent  to  one  percent,  and  absenteeism  de 
clined  from  eight  percent  to  one  percent 
within  SIX  months  In  the  glass  shop,  pro 
ductivity  increased  20  percent  over  an  un 
specified  period  In  the  instrument  division, 
productivity  increased  17  percent,  and  qual 
Ity  improved  50  percent 

In  a  Harwood  Manufacturing  Co.  garment 
manufacturing  plant  in  1962.  1.000  workers 
were  involved  in  system-wide  changes,  in- 
cluding job  restructuring,  training,  and  in 
creased  participation  in  management 
Within  two  years  productivity,  as  measured 
by  percent  deviation  from  standard,  im- 
proved over  25  percent  In  the  plant,  as  com- 
pared with  ten  percent  in  a  similar  un- 
changed plant 

In  a  "Texas  Instruments  manufacturing 
plant  in  Dallas.  Texas  in  1967,  120  cleaning 
and  janitorial  workers  participated  in  a 
comprehensive  work  restructuring  that  or- 
ganized the  workers  into  autonomous  work 
groups,  with  greatly  increased  control  over 
their  jobs,  and  provided  higher  wages.  As  a 
result,  personnel  requirements  dropped 
from  120  to  71  Building  cleanliness  ratings 
increased  from  65  percent  to  85  percent,  and 
quarterly  turnover  dropped  from  100  per 
cent  to  9,8  percent. 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of  positive 
individual  experiences  in  the  public  sector 
with  worker  participation  projects.* 
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lanis  health  and  happiness  in  the 
coming  years  and.  again,  my  congratu- 
lations on  their  full  citizenship  and 
60th  wedding  anniversary. • 


MAJOR  MILESTONES  FOR  THE 
NAKATANIS 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  lake  this  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yonezo  Nakatani  on  two  recent  mile- 
stones in  their  lives.  The  first  one  oc- 
curred earlier  this  month  when  the 
Nakatanis  officially  became  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  Nakatanis  have  eight  chil- 
dren who  are  all  U.S.  citizens  by  birth, 
and  have  been  good  citizens  of  Con- 
cord, Calif.,  since  1920.  I  congratulate 
Yonezo  and  Tsueko  on  this  formal  rec- 
ognition of  their  contribution  to  our 
fine  Nation. 

The  second  recent  milestone  in  their 
lives  will  occur  on  November  29.  1980, 
when  the  Nakatanis  celebrate  their 
60lh  wedding  anniversary.  Their  mar- 
riage has  survived  many  rough  times 
during  the  past  60  years,  including  the 
shameful  period  of  internment  during 
World  War  II.  and  they  should  be 
honored  for  the  personal  strength 
they  have  shown  over  these  many 
years.  I  join  all  of  their  friends  and 
family  members  in  wishing  the  Naka- 


A  SOVIET  DEFECTOR  S 
WARNING 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  one 
of  my  subcommittee  assignments  in 
the  House  is  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  which, 
among  other  things,  deals  with  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations. 
Soviet  subversion  of  the  high  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  by  intelligence 
penetration  and  a  vicious  disinforma- 
tion program  is  a  preoccupation  of 
those  of  us  who  support  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  U.N.  affairs. 

Arkady  Shevchenko,  the  highest 
ranking  Soviet  official  to  defect  to  the 
West,  held  the  post  of  Undersecretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  when  he 
resigned  to  remain  in  the  United  Stales. 
As  a  high  level  Soviet,  albeit  not  a  KGB 
officer  himself,  he  provided  valuable 
insights  into  Soviet  goals  and  methods. 
The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  November  8,  1980,  I 
am  having  it  reprinted  here  because,  as 
Mr.  Shevchenko  points  out  to  his  inter- 
viewers, the  American  people  do  not 
fully  understand." 

A  Soviirr  Defector  s  Warning 

(By  Raymond  J  Waldmann.  Florence  Bank, 
and  David  Martin) 

Washington.— Arkady  Nikolayevich  Shev- 
chenko is  the  highest  ranking  Soviet  official 
t'Ver  to  defect  to  the  West  In  April.  1978.  he 
resigned  his  position  as  undersecretary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  repudiated  his 
Soviet  citizenship,  and  took  up  residence  m 
the  United  Stales  Since  then,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  extensive  writing  and  research 

Shevchenko  held  his  UN  post  from  1973 
to  1978  He  was  in  charge  of  political  and 
Security  Council  affairs,  and  held  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  disarmament  and 
many  other  political  matters.  He  represent 
ed  the  secretary  general  at  a  number  of 
major  international  conferences  and  meet- 
ings 

At  the  outset  of  the  interview.  Shev- 
chenko emphasized  that  he  never  (has) 
been  a  KGB  officer  or  worked  with  the 
KGB.'  His  informalion  about  Soviet  intelli- 
gence activities  he  satd  resulted  because 
of  my  position'  in  which  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  its  operations  I  knew 
most  of  the  people  who  were  working  in  the 
KGB  when  I  worked  in  the  Soviet  mission 
to  the  UN.  or  as  UN  undersecretary 
general  I   was   adviser   to   Gromyko,    I 

worked  with  Brezhnev.  I  was  at  the  center 
of  the  media  and  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  KGB 
people  because  of  my  observations." 

Question.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  personnel  in  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion who  are  <a)  directly  involved,  and  ib) 
indirectly  Involved  because  they  are  used, 
perhaps  sometimes,  without  their  knowl- 
edge? 

Answer  At  least  about  50  per  cent,  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  people,  one  way  or 
another,  are  working  for  Soviet  intelligence. 
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And.  of  rourst'  thtn  i>  also  a  counterlntelli- 
genre,  bfcaiise  (hfi,  c.  en  follow  all  the  Sovi- 
ets who  work  abroad 

Que^ttit'i  Is  survi'illance  of  Soviet  person 
nel  111  the  I'N  missimi  a  function  of  the 
KOB  or  IS  It  a  rounlermlelllKetire  f\mcllon'' 

Answer  CouMleritilelhueiM-e  is  a  KCJB  op 
eration  I'nlike  the  I'niteil  Stales  where 
yoii  tiave  the  different  axep.c  les  fur  differ 
ent  things  like  the  l"IA  ^'HI  or  the  Secret 
Service  the  KliB  Is  responsible  for  all 
these  thinns  I'hev  just  have  different  direc 
torates  The  second  directortate  is  mainly 
for  counterintelliKence  They  even  follow 
their  own  fellow  comrades  fronv  the  first  di 
reclorate  who  are  dealinu  with  other  things 
rtuy  re  also  following  the  CJRU  (military 
mtelhgencei  They  even  follow  the  Soviet 
amba-s-sador  to  the  I'N 

Wue.tMoM  Wtiai  would  you  say  would  b<- 
the  primary  purpose  of  an  intelligence  offi 
cer  stationed  in  the  United  Slates' 

Answer  I'hev  have  several  objectives 
Among  them  ihr  gathering  of  Information 
IS  priority  Its  on  lop  of  everything  Mill 
tary,  political,  economic  Information  and 
assessment  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
I'S  Kvery  year,  a  lot  of  people  come  from 
many  countries  for  the  .sessions  of  the  Cien 
era!  Assembly  prime  ministers,  foreign 
ministers,  and  a  lot  of  important  people 
The  United  Nations  is  a  unique  placf  where 
they  can  contact  or  recrull  some  of  the 
people  from  other  nations  to  get  in  forma 
lion  where  they  cannot  have  a  big  operation 
themselves,  becatise  of  the  small  size  of 
their  embassies  In  those  countries,  or  not 
having  diplomatic  relations. 

Question  Is  there  also  a  disinformation 
function ' 

Answer  Oh.  yes  Disinformation  Is  Impor 
tant  There  is  a  specialized  iltpartment  of 
the  KOB  Involved  in  disinformation  DisIn 
formation  activities  have  been  done  through 
different  Soviet  bodies  or  agencies.  The  In 
ternational  D«'partment  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  I  tie  Party  does  It  through  the 
communist  parlies  affiliated  with  them 

Question    They  use  the  local  Communist 
Party  apparatus  of  each  country  for  disin 
formation  purposes'  This  Involves  both  the 
Communist    Parly    and    Its    front    organiza 
tions.  like  the  World  Peace  Council' 

Answer  Exactly  The  World  Peace  Coun 
ell  Is  absolutely  a  pro  Soviet  organization, 
which  has  been  doing  what  the  Soviets 
want  The  Novosti  Press  Agency  Is  doing  a 
lot  of  disinformation  activliles  and  Is  not 
formallv  a  part  of  the  KGB 

Question.  But  would  you  sav  the  KGB  Is 
reality  even  though  it  may  not  be  formally 
a  part,  exercises  control  over  these  actlvl- 
t  les"" 

Answer  It  Is  not  the  KGB  which  decides 
everything  in  the  Soviet  Union  This  is  mis 
understood  in  the  West  The  real  power  be 
longs  to  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Po- 
litburo Novosti  cooperates  closely  with  the 
KOB  because  the  KGB  tias  a  dislnforma 
tlon  operation  which  is  more  shrewd  and 
much  more  dangerous  than  Novosti 

The  Soviet  disinformation  apparatus  pre 
pares  material  which  even  contains  some 
critical  things  about  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
make  their  propaganda  more  credible  to  the 
West 

Question    Who  prepares  this'  The  KGB' 

Answer  Sometimes  Us  b<'en  prepared  by 
Novosti  In  cooperation  with  the  Foreign 
Ministry  or  the  KGB  I  myself,  personally. 
participated  once  in  a  while  in  this  exercise 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  Soviets  wanted  to 
publish  a  book  on  disarmament  They 
wanted  to  promote  the  idea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  the  champion  of  disarmament,  and 
at  the  same  time  show  tiow  militaristic  and 
against  everything  the  United  States  was. 
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The  KGB  asked  me  and  Amba.ssador  Lev 
Mendelevich  to  vkrite  the  disinformation 
lK)ok  which  we  did  Later.  It  was  published 
III  the  West  under  someone  else  s  name  No 
vosti  jusl  had  been  established  and  they 
found  someone  in  the  West  with  a  proper 
reputation  for  which  he  was  paid  I  think 
they  published  It  In  several  countries.  Ive 
never  seen  it  because  they  changed  the 
titles  and  all  kinds  of  things 

Question.  Did  this  person  know  he  vias 
working  from  a  text  that  had  been  provided 
by  the  Soviet  Union' 

Arvswer  Certainl>  How  could  it  be  other 
wise.  If  someone  had  given  him  the  manu 
script'  Of  course,  maybe  he  made  sugges- 
tions, let  s  do  that  better  in  that  way.  or 
something  like  that 

Question  What  is  the  Soviet  reaction  to 
the  restrictions  that  have  l>een  placed  on 
the  US   intelligence  agencies  since  1974' 

Answer.  They're  most  happy  about  that 
The  more  US.  intelligence  is  restricted,  the 
more  opportunity  or  possibilities  the  KGB 
or  GRU  have  to  do  whatever  they  want  be 
cause  the  only  power  in  this  country,  or  in 
any  other  country,  to  face  the  KGB  are  the 
Intelligence  agencies  In  the  United  States 
this  is  either  the  CIA  or  FBI  And  Ihe  more 
they  are  restricted  In  their  activities,  the 
less  they  can  do  against  the  Soviets  So 
Soviet  intelligence  was  very  happy  to  see 
that  the  image  of  the  CIA  went  down  be 
cause  of  a  campaign  against  the  CIA  In  the 
United  States 

Question  Is  that  campaign  receiving  any 
encouragement  from  the  KGB' 

Answer  No  doubt  about  that  Its  part  of 
their  disinformation  They  certainly  use  all 
of  the  publications,  books,  or  articles  which 
are  here  In  this  country  against  the  CIA 
and  I  myself  was  instructed  lo  participate  in 
these  activities.  But  the  people  used  may  lj<* 
sincere  and  good  Americans,  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  .some- 
thing like  that  The  KGB  aJways  finds 
ways.  They're  rather  efficient 

Question  What  defenses  does  the  United 
States  have  against  this  kind  of  concrete 
campaign' 

Answer  The  CIA  and  the  other  affllated 
intelligence  bodies  in  this  country  should  k>e 
strong  It  would  require,  in  my  view,  more 
people,  and  I  don't  cor\slder  that  the  Amerl 
can  people  should  view  that  as  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  More  money,  more 
manpower  should  be  put  into  the  CIA  and 
all  the  agencies  working  with  it  The  FBI 
should  be  strengthened  in  the  counterintel- 
ligence activities  against  the  Soviets.  There 
Is  no  other  way 

If  you  face  all  the  activities  of  the  Soviets 
which  are  huge,  and  done  not  only  by  the 
KGB  but  by  the  front  organizations,  by  the 
Communist  Party,  by  some  other  groups, 
beginning  from  the  World  Peace  Council 
and  other  organizations,  this  country  really 
needs  a  very  strong  hand  to  resist  Soviet 
subversive  operations 

The  only  way  to  stop  that  is  a  very  strong 
military  might  and  intelligence  community 
here  This  matter  should  be  considered  a 
national  priority. 

The  American  public  should  be  much 
better  informed  about  the  Soviet  threat, 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  how  they  re 
doing  It  and  what  their  final  goals  are  The 
more  the  American  people  or  the  people  In 
the  West  are  informed  about  the  Soviets, 
the  more  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
their  purpose  I  would  say  that  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  American  population  does 
not  really  understand  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  American  people  do  not  fully  under- 
stand.* 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON 
U  R    7554 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

(•»    N»  W    VCHK 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdni-sdau.  Sutrmbfr  19.  1980 

•  Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  sever 
al  months  ago  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
fommittre  on  Consumer  Protoction 
aiul  Finance.  I  a,skfcl  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Coinmi.sMon  lo  sit  down 
ami  discu.ss  with  reprfsentatue.v  of  the 
\  ent  tire  rapilal  indii.strv  several  bills 
that  had  been  introduced  to  ie.ssen  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  Investment 
Company  Act  on  business  develop- 
ment companie.s  Thes*-  discussions  re- 
sulted in  the  b.ll  adopted  by  the  House 
on  October  1.  1980.  a-s  H  R   7554 

Several  Members  have  had  question.'^ 
concerning   the   nature  of   the  (ompa 
nies  which  mav  qualifv  fis  biismes.s  de 
\elopmeiit    rompanits     The    art    pro 
vides.  inter  aha.  that  a  busine.ss  devel 
opment  compan.v  is  a  company,    oper 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  making  invest 
ments    in   securities   described    in   sec 
tions  55(a)  ili  through  '3)  *  *  *'   Sec 
tions  55(a)  (1)  through  (3)  describe  se 
curities  purchased  in  a  typical  venture 
capital    context.    For    inslance.    these 
sections  include  private  placemenls  of 
securities   issued   by    eligible   portfolio 
companies  or  by  companies  in  or  near 
bankruptcy 

ntiring  discussions  on  the  language 
of  the  definition  of  a  business  develop 
ment  company  the  SEC  had  suggested 
that  such  a  company  be  operated 
"solely  '  for  the  purpose  of  making  tht 
specified  investments,  while  the  indus 
try  had  suggested  a  primary  purpo.st 
test.  As  a  compromise  it  was  agreed  to 
use  no  qualifying  langiiagi-.  and  this 
compromise  utls  followed  by  the  com 
millee  in  reporting  out  H.R  7554 
Thus,  while  a  business  developmeni 
company  s  operations  must,  in  general 
support  its  purpose  of  providing  ven 
ture  capital  to  eligible  portfolio  com- 
panies, there  is  no  requirement  that 
each  investment  be  analyzed  to  deter 
mine  whether  it  support.s  that  pur- 
pose For  instance,  it  v^as  contemplat- 
ed that  window  investments  could  fur- 
nish a  relatively  steady  flow  of  income 
to  cover  operating  expenses,  since  ven- 
ture capital  investments  are  unlikely, 
at  lea.st  Initially,  to  reduce  such  a 
steady  return  In  addition,  a  business 
development  company  might  invest  in 
blue  chip  securities  or  other  invest 
ments  through  the  window  to  arrange 
its  portfolio  lo  reduce  overall  risk 
Such  investments  were  contemplated 
when  the  legislation  was  drafted  by 
the  committee  To  put  it  another  way. 
as  is  stated  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  40: 

The  purpose  test  in  section  2(a)<48)  of  the 
Act  IS  not  intended  lo  limit  this  flexibility 
However,  it  Is  e.ssenlial  that  the  overall  pur 
pose  of  the  business  developmeni  company 
comply  with  the  purpose  test  and  that  the 
flexibility  afforded  by  the  window  and 
other   provisions   not    be    used    to   derogate 
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from  the  statutory  purpose  Such  a  result 
might  occur,  for  example,  if  the  window  "  is 
used  in  a  manner  that  is  unrelated  to  the 
objectives  of  the  busine.ss  developmeni  com- 
pany 

One  of  the  primary  characteristics 
setting  apart  business  development 
companies  from  typical  investment 
companies  is  the  requirement  that 
they  make  available  significant  man- 
agerial assistance  to  certain  companies 
in  which  they  invest.  New  section 
2iaii47)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  defines  the  term  making 
available  significant  managerial  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  venture  capi- 
tal industry  It  provides  that  a  busi- 
ness development  company  may  meet 
the  requirement  of  making  available 
.significant  managerial  assistance 
either  through  iUs  own  efforts  or 
where  the  business  development  com- 
pany invests  in  a  portfolio  company  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  more  other 
persons  acting  together,  through  the 
efforts  of  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
group. 

In  such  an  instance  there  is  no  need 
for  the  various  investors  in  the  porlfo- 
lin  company  to  enter  Into  any  formal 
agreement  concerning  their  invest- 
ment or  the  provision  of  managerial 
assistance  Likewi.se.  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  investors  in  tlie 
group  continue  to  act  together  subse- 
quent lo  their  purchase  of  securities  of 
the  portfolio  company.  No  implication 
of  a  requirement  of  filing  under  13(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
is,  per  se,  created  by  the  fact  that  a 
business  development  company  makes 
available  significant  managerial  assist- 
ance to  a  portfolio  company  through 
the  efforts  of  another  person  who  has 
purchased  securities  of  such  company 
in  conjunction  with  the  business  devel- 
opment company,  these  are  independ- 
ent determinations. • 


RURAL  ECONOMY  COMES  OF 
AGE 

HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OK  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
.America's  great  move  to  the  cities  just 
before  and  just  after  World  War  II 
gave  way  to  a  migration  to  the  suburbs 
in  the  1960  s  and  1970s.  There  are  in- 
creasing signs  that  many  Americans 
are  tiring  of  the  urban  phenomenon 
and  as  such,  are  looking  toward  rural 
areas  to  work  and  raise  a  family. 

Throughout  east  Texas,  a  portion  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  represent  in  the 
House,  increased  farming  and  industri 
al  opportunities  are  attracting  ener- 
getic people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  The  combination  of  farming 
and  ranching  with  the  location  of  new 
industry  has  made  east  Texas  a  strong 
economic  growth  area  for  the  future. 

Just  recently  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Dallas  Morning   News   which  de- 
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scribed  how  one  east  Texas  city.  Sul- 
phur Springs,  is  facilitating  this  bal- 
anced approach  to  economic  growth. 
The  success  of  Sulphur  Springs  in  at- 
tracting industry  as  well  as  bringing 
people  back  to  the  land  is  due  to  citi- 
zen pride,  positive  investment  by  a 
public-spirited  business  community, 
and  a  strong  work  ethic. 

When  areas  throughout  the  Nation 
are  crying  over  high  unemployment 
and  a  downturn  in  the  economy,  it 
might  help  for  their  civic  leaders  to 
study  the  Sulphur  Springs  example 
and  allempi  to  emulate  it.  The  new 
administration  is  talking  about  put- 
ting people  back  to  work,  and  this 
worthy  goal  can  be  accomplished  by 
following  ihe  lead  of  Sulphur  Springs. 
Tex. 

I  commend  the  news  article  lo  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Oct   26. 

1980] 

Rural  Economy  Comes  or  Act 

'By  Joe  Simnacher; 

Sulphur  Springs.  Tex  -Hidden  behind 
the  pastoral  selling  of  this  Hopkins  County 
town  IS  a  balanced  economy  that  ihe  local 
citizens  say  is  the  bright  spot'  of  northeast 
Texas 

And  if  the  word  of  the  townsfolk  isn  t  suf- 
ficient, a  glance  at  the  major  industries  that 
have  moved  lo  Sulphur  Springs  to  manufac- 
ture everything  from  pants  to  cranberry 
juice  to  hair-thin.  high-altilude  research 
balloons  reinforces  the  booslerism 

While  a  thriving  rural  town  might  sur- 
pn.se  those  accustomed  only  lo  urban  opu- 
lence. Tom  Plaui,  a  researcher  for  the 
Texas  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  said  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  non-metropolitan 
growth  occurring  in  certain  parts  of  Texas 
especially  East  Texas. 

The  whole  area  of  East  Texas  from  Tex- 
arkana  around  Longview  and  Marshall  and 
Tyler  •  *  *  the  non-metropolitan  parts  of 
that  area  have  been  growing  very  quickly." 
he  said 

Sulphur  Springs  is  representative  of  this 
new  rural  economic  emergence 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  a  lot  of  non-metro- 
politan  areas  of  Texas  were  experiencing 
relatively  slow  growth  and  outward  migra- 
tion. Plaut  said,  that  has  turned  around 
pretty  much  throughout  Texas. 

South  and  West  Texas  are  sllU  not  grow- 
iriK  a.'^  fast  a.s  other  parts  of  Texas,  but  are 
doing  better  than  they  were  in  the  past.' 
Plaut  added 

He  sees  the  roots  of  the  towns  most 
recent  growth  dating  back  to  the  mid-1960s 
and  the  construction  of  1-30  through  the 
area  Palmer,  like  many  in  the  area,  is  a  5th- 
generation  resident  of  Sulphur  Springs. 

And  like  many  others,  Palmer  left  Sul- 
phur Springs  after  he  was  graduated  from 
college,  returning  in  1979  after  an  8-year  ab 
sence  in  Lubbock  to  help  form  First  Nation- 
al Bank,  the  town  s  fourth  bank 

First  National  opened  Jan.  28.  1980  with 
$2  million  of  local  capital.  The  new  bank 
has  since  added  $7'i  million  in  deposits,  all 
local  mone.v.    Palmer  said. 

The  new  bank  has  been  adding  about  12 
new  accounts  a  day  Four  of  the  12  are  ac- 
iounts  new  lo  Hopkins  Count.v.  Palmer  said 
While  Palmer  Is  Sulphur  Spring's  young- 
est bank  president.  Gerald  Prim,  the  town'.- 
senior  bank  executive  at  75.  ha.s  watched 
and  helped  Hopkins  County  develop  from 
the  rural  poverty  of  the  Great  Depression. 
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In  the  early  30s.  Prim  s  lather  was  Ihe 
bank  cashier  at  Sulphur  Springs  SUte 
Bank,  top  position  al  the  lime  The  town's 
bankers  urged  Hopkins  County  coiton  farm- 
ers to  switch  to  dairy  cattle 

During  the  Great  Depression,  a  family  of 
three  mighi  txDrrow  a  maximum  $10  to  $12  a 
month  10  operate  their  old  worn-out  land." 
Prim  said.  The  cotton  farmers  could  not 
earn  enough  off  their  farms  to  make  it 
worth  anyone's  while,  raising  as  llltle  as  one 
bale  of  coiton  lo  10  acres  of  land 

With  the  bankers  urging,  the  farmers 
gradually  bought  dairy  cattle  and  started 
picking  up  $20  or  so  monthly  income  from 
their  herds 

Word  of  the  growing  Hopkins  County 
dairy  business  traveled  to  Dallas,  where  the 
dairies  were  willing  lo  sign  up  the  emerging 
East  Texas  dairymen 

From  these  modest  beginnings,  the  coun- 
ty's dairy  business  flourished  Todaj  Hop- 
kins County  is  the  largest  dairy  county  in 
the  Southwest  It  boasts  about  500  Grade  A 
(or  Class  1  dairies  with  about  48  000  dairy 
cows 

There  s  more  grass  here  now  than  since 
the  Indians  left,  '  Prim  said 

'Hopkins  County  had  total  agriculture 
revenues  of  $168  million  in  1979,  First  Na- 
tional's Palmer  said,  j 

Prim  said  that  during  the  hardest  limes 
for  the  dairy  farmers  in  '74  and  75  his  bank 
kept  lending  money  al  8'-.  percent  interest 
while  the  nation's  prime  went  to  12  percent. 
Today  he  is  making  loans  at  12  percent 
while  Ihe  prime  is  at  14  percent  elsewhere. 
But  Hopkins  County  has  been  good  to  Sul- 
phur Springs  State  Bank  When  the  present 
building  was  buill  in  1961.  the  Dallas  archi- 
tect said  Ihe  new  facility  would  handle  the 
bank  s  business  up  to  $28  million 

It'll  never  happen.  Prim  told  the  archi- 
tect. 

Today  Sulphur  Springs  Slate  Bank  with 
deposits  of  $57  million,  is  doubling  Ihe  size 
of  lis  building  to  handle  its  increased  busi- 
ness. His  bank  has  $28  million  in  demand 
deposits  and  $28  million  m  time  deposits 

Prim,  like  other  community  leaders,  is 
proud  of  Sulphur  Springs  and  its  varied  eco- 
nomic, base,  but  he  is  quick  to  add  we've 
never  given  anything  to  anyone  lo  move 
here,  except  cooperation  ' 

Sulphur  Springs  cooperation  has  attract- 
ed an  impressive  list  of  business  additions  to 
its  agricultural  base 

Janice  Mitchell,  personnel  represeniaiive 
for  H  D  Lee  Co  in  Sulphur  Springs,  said 
Ihe  pants-maker  employs  575  persons.  80  of 
which  were  added  in  the  past  year. 

Mrs  Mitchell  said  she  recently  has  taken 
application.'-  from  people  as  far  away  as  New 
York.  Cincinnati.  Pittsburgh  and  Ala.ska. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  business  in 
town  IS  Winzen  Research  Inc.  which  has 
been  using  polyethylene  pellets  lo  produce 
high-allitude  research  balloons  for  15  years. 
The  100.000-square-foot  plant  employs 
about  80  workers  making  the  custom  bal- 
loons 

A  typical  balloon  is  coristructed  In  the 
plants  800-foot -long  final  assembly  area 
under  the  supervision  of  Loren  Seeley.  Win- 
zen s  director  of  research 

One  of  the  city's  newest  businesses  is 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  It  located  its  Sul- 
phur Spring.';  plant  in  the  town  about  a  vear 
ago  Ocean  Spray's  120  employees  produce 
the  company's  line  of  bottled  juices  for  dis- 
tribulion  in  the  Southwest,  The  comjpany 
picked  Sulphur  Springs  because  its  a 
handy  place  lo  be,  plant  manager  Sam  Ma 
laney  said 

Southland  Corp  of  Dallas  has  its  special- 
ty foods  division  next  door  to  Ocean  Spray 
Southland  has  78  employees  making  half- 
and-half,  coffee  creamers,  yogurt,  dipt. 
juices  and  other  specialty  dairy  products 
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And  the  citizens  of  Sulphur  Springs  are 
working  In  two  energy  related  areas  Rock 
well  International  has  more  than  500  people 
making  oil  field  and  nuclear  power  valves 
while  Texas  Utilities  employs  180  people 
mining  lignite 

Joe  Wooaley.  executive  editor  of  the  Sul 
phur  Springs  News-Telegram,  said  the  util 
ily  company  sends  80  100-ton  railroad  cars 
of  lignite  to  Its  electric  plant  at  Montlcello 
Woosley.  a  46  year  veteran  of  Sulphur 
Springs  Journalism,  said  the  town  also  r»- 
cenlly  extended  the  runway  of  iLs  municipal 
airport  to  handle  corporate  jets. 

While  Sulphur  Springs  has  noticed  the 
recession  but  not  felt  It  as  one  Chamber  u! 
Commerce  representative  said,  the  cuunly  s 
daJrymen  are  cautious 

Murrel  Rushin.  a  dairyman  ui  Hopkins 
County  for  31  years,  is  typical  of  the  dair.v 
farmers  in  the  area,  said  Ronald  Wuolle>  o( 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

The  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  as 
good  as  I've  seen.  '  Ruahin  said  of  the  dairy 
business. 

The  people  in  town  point  oul  thai  federal 
milk  price  support,  currently  about  $13  5(1  a 
hundred  weight,  put  the  dairy  farmer  In  one 
of  the  better  positions  in  agriculture 

However.  Rushin  .said,  this  summers 
drought  cut  his  hay  crop  short,  forcing 
dairymen  to  buy  hay  from  ouUside  the 
county  and  state  hay  that  Is  expensive  b*- 
cause  of  the  drought  The  extreme  heat  also 
cut  milk  production 

Grain  farmers  are  rejoicing  the  new  U  S 
China  gram  exporting   deal     But   the   grain 
transaction  is  not  popular  *ith  these  dairy- 
men because  ll  rai.ses  their  feed  prices,  cut 
ting  into  their  profit  margins 

Rushin  realizes  grain  farmers  also  must 
make  a  living,  but  at  the  same  time  realizes 
a  limit  exists  to  what  others  will  pay  for 
milk 

Murrel  s  .son  Mike  Ru.shin  recently  was 
graduated  from  high  .school  and  Is  working 
with  his  father  to  build  a  dair>  herd  of  his 
own  and  E>erhaps  take  over  the  dairy 

Young  Mike  Rushin.  like  many  counier 
parts  In  nearby  Sulphur  Springs,  is  looking 
to  his  future,  a  future  in  emerging  rural 
Texas.* 


WHO  OWNS  THE  OIL 
COMPANIES'' 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  MICHKMN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
multinational  oil  companies  are  the 
most  profitable  corporations  In  the 
world  today.  Their  rate  of  profit  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  average  rate  in  all 
other  industries  The  1980  profits  of 
the  top  20  oil  companies  In  the  United 
States  could  top  $50  billion.  While 
other  major  industries  and  companies, 
such  as  Detroit  s  automobile  industry, 
are  showing  record  losses,  or  are  sink 
ing  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
Americas  oil  giants  pos.sess  the  bulk 
of  the  profits  and  the  investment  capi 
tal  that  will  be  available  for  new  pri 
vale  investment  in  the  coming  years. 

Who  owns  the  oil  companies''  Who 
determines  what  will  become  of  their 
vast  resources''  The.se  questions  are 
critical  to  the  American  people,  who 
depend  on  these  companies  not  only 
for  their  energy  needs  and  their  jot>s. 
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but  also  for  the  future  direction  of  the 
American  economy  Robert  Sherrill,  a 
distinguished  Journalist,  reports  on  oil 
company  ownership  in  a  recent  book 
review,  that  appeared  in  the  Nation. 
October  25.  1980  His  review  is  of  the 
most  thorough  and  authoritative 
report  on  oil  company  ownership  and 
control,  published  In  the  CDE  Stock 
Ownership  Directory  Energy  Oil 
company  ownership.  Sherrill  finds,  is 
vested  In  an  interlocking  set  of  banks 
and  insurance  companies  that  alone 
own  controlling  interests  and  po.s.se.ss 
decisive  representation  on  the  boards 
of  directors 

The  Sherrill  article  Is  an  indispens- 
able guide  for  understanding  high  fi- 
nance, and  how  a  handful  of  corpora 
tions.  along  with  financial  msititu 
tions.  have  amassed  an  alarming 
amount  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  so 
ciety   The  article  follows 

WHERr  Is  THE  Cry  of  Protest'' 
(By  Robert  Sherrill) 
.A  few  years  ago  when  the  wild  hares  of 
('ongre.s.s  were  talking  about  the  need  to 
break  up  the  major  oi;  (ompanies  to  encour 
age  competition,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  t)egan  circulating  pamphlets  and 
brochures  arguing  that  the  indu.stry  is  al 
ready  very  competitive  and  the  power  of  the 
industry  is  not  concentrated  among  a  few 
masters  of  capital  In  one  uf  these  booklets, 
the  A  P  I  staled  that  tiie  records  of  the  six 
largest  US  oil  companies  would  show  that 
some  2  3  million  Americans  own  siiares  in 
these  six  companies  directly  and  about 
1175  million  other  Americans  are  indirect 
owners  [through  ownership  of  mutual 
funds,  insurance  policies,  pension  plans 
etc.)  of  these  six  companies  Together,  these 
14  million  Americans  own  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  shares  of  the  six  companies  studied 

Don  t  read  that  too  fast  Linger  a  moment 
on  the  phra.se  indirect  owners  and  savor 
the  APIs  meaning  If  you  have  an  insur 
ance  policy  with  .say  Prudential  Life  Insur 
ance  Company  the  A  P  I  considers  you  to 
be  an  owner  albeit  an  indirect  one.  of  at 
least  ten  major  oil  companies  and  a  person 
of  vast  persuasion  in  the  oil  industry  After 
all.  F'rudential  Is  the  .second  largest  stock 
holder  in  Marathon  OH.  the  third  largest 
stockholder  in  Union  Oil  of  California,  the 
fourth  largest  m  Shell  and  in  Gulf,  the  fifth 
largest  in  Standard  of  Indiana  the  seventh 
largest  in  Mobil  and  Atlantic  Richfield,  and 
fifteenth  largest  in  Exxon,  the  thirty  third 
largest  in  Texaco  and  the  thirty  fifth  larg 
est  in  Standard  of  California-  which  does 
not  by  anv  means  exhaust  the  list  of  Pru- 
dentials energy  stockholdings 

Holders  of  Prudential  policies  may  have 
some  difficulty  transforming  their  part  of 
the  Rock  into  the  rich  glow  of  a  J  Paul 
Getty  and  indeed  they  may  think  that  the 
API  s  theory  i.s  a  bit  absurd,  but  the 
theory  Is  neverthele.ss  a  variation  of  one  of 
Wall  Street  s  most  imperishable  myths  that 
corporate  America  is  owned  and  controlled 
directly,  and  especially  indirectly  by  mil 
lions  of  little  investors 

The  myth  flourishes  despite  studies  that 
appear  every  few  years  that  prove  exactly 
the  contrary  The  latest  to  appear  and  one 
of  the  most  useful.  Is  the  CDE  Stock  Owner 
ship  Directory  Energy  i  from  which  the 
atx)ve  data  on  Prudential  was  taken),  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Corporate  Data  Ex 
change  Inc  of  198  Broadway,  New  York 
New  York  10038  It  is  a  marvelously  rich 
lode  of  information  about  the  142  largest 
US.    energy    companies— data    about     who 
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owns  them,  what  their  relationships  are 
with  other  corporate  giants-and  it  proves 
irrefutably  that  although  about  5  2  million 
investors  are  involved  al  some  level  a 
group  of  fifty  institutional  investors  control 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  top 
thirty  eight  energy  conglomerates 

But  to  talk  of  fifty  irostitutional  Investors 
IS  to  a\oid  the  chilling  aura  of  concentration 
that  permeates  the  C  D  E  directory  In  fact 
a  handful  of  financial  institutions  bank."; 
and  insurance  companies,  mostly  run 
things  One  need  look  at  only  half  a  dozen 
banks  to  .see  what  s  going  on 

Citicorp  IS  among  the  top  five  stockhold 
ers  of  Atlantic  Richfield.  Conoco  Phillips. 
Standard  of  Indiana.  Standard  of  Ohio  and 
Getty  Oil  'Dropping  into  the  .second  tier  of 
five  it  IS  No  6  at  Exxon  No  8  al  Texaco. 
No  8  at  Marathon,  No   8  al  Union  Oil  i 

Chase  Manhattan  is  among  the  top  five  at 
Kxxon  Standard  of  California  Conoco. 
Standard  of  Indiana.  Sun  Oil  and  Mobil.  (It 
IS  No   10  at  Atlantic  Richfield. ) 

Bankers  Trust  of  New  York  is  among  the 
lop  five  st(x-kholders  at  Conoco.  Mobil 
Getty  and  Sun  ilt  is  al.so  No  8  at  Exxon 
No  10  at  Standard  of  Indiana.  No  9  at 
Amerada  He.ss  > 

Manufacturers  Hanover  is  among  the  top 
five  at  Texaco.  Atlantic  Richfield.  Phillips, 
i:xxon  and  Standard  of  California  ilt  is  Nc 
9  at  Standard  of  Indiana,  No  7  at  Amerada 
Hess.  No.  6  at  Getty,  No   10  al  Superior.  No 

9  at  Union  ) 
J    P   Morgan,  parent  of  Morgan  Guarant.v 

Trust,  IS  among  the  top  five  al  Mobil,  Mara 
thon  Oil.  Superior  Oil  Hhe  largest  inde 
pendent  oil  company  and  Exxon    <It  is  No 

10  at  Cities  Service  ) 
Chemical  Bank  of  New   York,  aside  from 

being  the  top  stockholder  at  Ashland  Oil.  is 
No    6  al  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Cities  Serv 
ice.  No   9  at  Standard  of  California,  No   7  at 
.Superior  and  No    10  at  Exxon 

The  C  D  E  found  that  in  the  ten  largest 
oil  companies,  the  top  five  stockholders  to- 
gether own  from  8  56  percent  i Texaco  to 
80  68  'Shell),  with  Ihe  average  being  23.6 
percent 

(Bear  In  mind  that  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  pre 
sumes  that  control  of  10  percent  of  a  cor- 
poration s  stock  equates  with  control  of  the 
corporation,  that  as  low  as  5  percent  quali 
lies  for  control  and  that  even  1  or  2  percent 
ownership  offers    tremendous  influence  ") 

When  information  like  the  C  D  E  s  sur- 
faces. It  makes  one  want  to  go  lay  a  black 
wreath  on  the  graves  of  the  Sherman  Antl 
Trust  Act  of  1890  and  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1914  which,  thougli  still  on  the  Federal 
books,  are  effectively  dead  Nobody  uses 
them,  though  they  were  meant  to  protect  us 
from  such  evils  as  monopolies,  unfair  merg- 
ers, price  fixing,  divvying  up  of  markets  in- 
terlocking directorates,  insider  deals— all 
the  devices  that  industrial  gangs  use  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  exploit  lack  of  com 
petition,  at  the  consumer  s  expense 

Nowhere  have  the  publics  suspicions  of 
such  conduct  centered  longer  or  more  acute 
ly  than  on  the  oil  industry,  but  of  course 
the  publics  suspicions  have  rarely  stirred 
the  Justice  Department  or  the  Fetieral 
Trade  Commission  to  .serious  antitrust  pros 
edition  of  the  oil  crowd  Congress  has  been 
equally  lethargic,  and  so  has  the  press 

When  the  CDE  report  was  i.ssued.  Wil- 
liam Winpisinger  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Machinists,  asked. 
Where  IS  the  cry  of  protest'"  Where, 
indeed''  Even  the  best  of  the  daily  press 
gave  the  report  only  a  few  inches,  and 
promptly  forgot  it.  Television  gave  it  no  cov 
erage  at  all 

But   this  Is  quite  understandable,  for  the 
establishment  press  would  simply  prefer  not 
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to  consider  evidence  that  the  economic  basis 
for  the  establishments  existence  involves  a 
capitalist  conspiracy  Wlnplsmger  was  not 
being  excessive  when  he  said,  the  CDE 
study  makes  it  clear  that  what  we  have  in 
America  is  a  vast  In  house  energy  and  finan- 
cial conspiracy  that  makes  the  Mob  look 
like  a  bunch  of  amateurs  ' 

Conspiracy  is  a  very  unfashionable  word. 
but  with  the  CDE.  directory  at  hand  it  is 
easy  to  use  the  word  without  apology  The 
interlocking  nature  of  US  capitalism  at  the 
top  as  shown  in  its  pages  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental or  innocent 

The  intense  concentration  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  stock  ownership  but  also  in  the  shar- 
ing of  lawyers.  The  C  D  E  s  Index  lo  Legal 
Counsels/Washington  Reps  discloses,  for 
example  that  Howrey  &  Simon  represents 
no  less  than  six  majors  Exxon,  Gulf.  Mobil 
Shell.  Tenneco  and  Texaco,  that  Covington 
Si  Burling  represenus  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  and  Suf>erior  Oil.  that 
Mobil  and  Cities  Service  share  the  conflden 
tial  legal  talenUs  of  McClure  &  Troller;  that 
Amerada  Hess  and  Marathon  OH  share  Mil 
bank,  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy.  el  cetera. 

It  s  rather  hard  to  give  the  oil  companies 
an  objective  hearing  for  their  claim  of  com- 
petitiveness and  independence  when  we  dis- 
cover that  their  most  confidential  trade  in 
(ormaiion  is  cared  for  by  shared  lawyers 
And  'moving  into  natural  gas)  it  does  seem 
a  bit  odd  that  both  El  Paso,  the  nations 
second  largest  natural  gas  pipeline,  and 
Panhandle  Eastern,  the  fourth  largest  pipe- 
line would  hire  the  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell  to  handle  their  legal  work 

Try  as  one  will  lo  avoid  such  ugly 
thoughts,  one  has  lo  think  that  there  just 
might  be  a  few  tiny  breaches  of  the  ami 
trust  laws,  some  mischievous  collusion,  some 
conflicts  of  interest  in  all  the  teamwork  the 
CDE  has  recorded 

These  are  not  new  suspicions  They  have, 
of  course,  crossed  the  minds  of  many  ob 
servers  under  numerous  other  circum- 
stances-circumstances that  probably  still 
prevail 

Some  of  the  most  elaborately  supported 
suspicions  were  voiced  in  January  1978.  by 
the  late  Senator  Lee  Metcalfs  subcommit- 
tee investigators  Their  study  showed  that 
three  of  the  largest  energy  companies  had 
indirect  interlocks  with  most  of  their  major 
competitors  The  nations  largest  energy 
company  Exxon  indirectly  interlocked  with 
Its  leading  competitors  as  follows  Atlantic 
Richfield  'four  times'.  Mobil  'six  times). 
Shell  'once).  Standard  of  California  'six 
times'.  Standard  of  Indiana  'twice',  and 
Texaco  'twice  i  ' 

Similarly  generous  interlockings  wert 
listed  for  Mobil.  Texaco  and  Atlantic  Rich 
field  And  again  the  trail  led  back  to  t  he 
banks  There  directorate  linkages  among 
these  giant  energv  firms  the  staff  study 
noted,  appear  all  the  more  serious  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  where  their  direc 
tors  met 

For  example  Exxon  had  two  directors- 
one  Its  chairman  -sitting  on  the  board  of 
Citicorp  alongside  directors  of  Mobil  and 
Standard  of  Ciiifornia  Other  energy  relat 
ed  companies  on  the  Citicorp  board  were 
Halliburton  (Brown  &  Root,  one  of  the 
world  s  largest  energy  construction  firms,  is 
a  subsidiary]  Texas  Eastern  Transmtssion. 
General  Electric  Stone  and  Webster,  and 
Weslinghou.se  Major  energy  users  on  that 
board  were  General  Motors,  Ford  Mon 
santo  Du  Pont.  Union  Pacific.  Southern  Pa 
cific  and  US  Steel 

Exxon  directors  met  directors  of  Mobil, 
Atlantic  Richfield  and  Standard  of  Indiana 
on  the  board  of  Chemical  New  York  Other 
energy  companies  on  that  [banks!  board 
were  Amerada  Hess  and  Aramco  a  member 
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of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Chemical 
board  was  also  a  director  of  Texaco  Other 
energy-related  companies  on  the  Chemical 
board  were  General  Electric.  Westinghouse. 
ATAiT  and  IBM.  " 

And  on  and  on  went  the  report,  peeking 
into  the  board  rooms  at  other  financial  In 
stitutions.  and  finding  the  same  kind  of 
gatherings.  Understandably,  the  Investiga 
tors  were  alarmed,  and  they  didn't  try  to 
hide  it.  They  warned  of  the  danger  of  a 
business  elite,  an  Ingrown  group,  Impervious 
to  outside  forces.  Intolerant  of  dissent  and 
protective  of  the  status  quo,  charting  the  di- 
rection and  investment  "  in  a  key  industry 
such  as  energy  without  giving  a  second 
thought  to  the  publics  interest. 

The  issue  that  has  surfaced  increasingly 
In  recent  years  on  Capitol  Hill.'  they  wrote, 
IS  to  what  degree  can  the  largest  financial 
institutions  now  and  in  the  future  direct  the 
course  of  major  production,  distribution  and 
services  that  affect  the  dally  lives  and  work 
of  the  American  people  Are  corporate  deci 
sions  made,  and  risks  taken,  independently 
and  competitively,  or  is  there  some  higher 
private  authority  that  holds  the  reins  over 
corporate  financial  managemenf' 

There  is  some  perverse  fun  in  quoting  dra 
matic  statements  like  that  because  they  are 
made  in  such  a  complete  vacuum.  Probably 
not  more  than  three  dozen  people— a  gener 
ous  estimate— in  this  country  even  thumbed 
through  that  fascinating  staff  study  Cer 
tainly  it  results  in  not  even  the  faintest 
quiver  of  a  reform  nerve  anywhere  in  gov 
ernment  That  s  the  way  it  always  has  been 

Going  back  a  couple  more  years  to  1976 
we  find  the  study.  The  Structure  of  the 
US  Petroleum  Industry,  which  was  pre 
pared  for  a  Senate  Interior  subcommittee 
It  too,  brims  over  with  wonderfully  damn 
Ing  evidence  of  the  concentration  of  power 
In  the  oil  Industry,  primarily,  of  course, 
through  the  banks.  Among  other  things, 
this  study  revealed  the  following 

The  First  National  City  Bank  was  report 
ed  as  an  affiliation  by  16  directors  from  7  oil 
companies,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  by 
11  directors  from  7  companies,  and  the 
Chemical  Bank  by  10  directors  and  8  compa 
nies 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  affiliations 
between  companies  through  banks— often 
termed  interlocks  —are  usually  not  direct 
Mr  Smith  from  the  bank  is  not  on  the 
board  of  A  and  B  [Exxon  and  MobiU  They 
are  indirect,  in  the  sense  that  Mr  Jones  and 
Mr  Smith  from  the  bank  serve  wit  I;  A  and 
B  respectively  ■ 

The  writers  of  this  study  left  us  to  make 
the  assumption  that  when  -Mr  Jones  and 
Mr  Smith  got  back  to  the  bank  from  their 
directors  meetings  at  Exxon  and  Mobil. 
they  chatted  about  the  oil  business  in  a  way 
that  would  not  have  made  the  authors  of 
the  Clayton  Act  too  happy 

OK  .  now  let's  go  back  a  couple  more 
years  to  1974  That  year  Senators  Metcalf 
and  Edmund  Muskie  s  subcommittees  joint- 
ly turned  out  a  report  'Disclosure  of  Cor 
porate  Ownership  )  that  told  how  Bankers 
Trust  Company  held  6  1  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  Mobil;  5  8  percent  of  Conti 
nental  Oil.  2.1  percent  of  Ashland,  etc  .  etc 
with  the  other  big  oil  companies  falling  into 
much  the  same  pattern  as  found  today  by 
the  C  D  E 

If  you  want  to  start  penetrating  ancient 
times,  you  can  turn  back  to  the  landmark 
study  of  1968.  when  Representative  Wright 
Patman  s  staff  showed  how  commercial 
banks  controlled  most  of  corporate  America 
through  credit,  stockholdings  and  director 
ates— a  story  that,  because  of  repetition,  has 
begun  to  seem  old  in  just  a  dozen  years 

What  can  we  expect  to  come  from  these 
regular  waves  of  revelations  and  warnings'' 
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Why.  nothing  at  all  But  they  do  make  good 
reading  and  they  stir  the  juices  and.  for 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  hating  corporations, 
especially  banks  and  oil  companies,  they  are 
the  endless  source  of  bile  Thank  goodness 
there  will  always  be  another  report  of  the 
same  sort  coming  along  from  time  to  time 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  right  now 
doing  an  inquiry  into— what  else*"- the  in 
lerlocking  directorates  of  oil  companies  and 
banks  As  Jeff  Gerth  wrote  in  The  New 
York  Times,  this  FTC  investigation  is 
seeking  to  determine  what  effect  these  rela 
tionships  have  on  competition  in  the  oil  in 
dustry 

Hey'   Why   hadn  t  somebody   thought   of 
that  before?* 

PUERTO  RICO  DISCOVERED  487 
YEARS  AGO 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  487 
years  ago  a  great  event  happened  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  makes  today,  and 
every  November  19,  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion in  our  island.  It  was  on  November 
19.  1493.  when  Christopher  Columbus, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  explorers 
discovered  Puerto  Rico. 

During  Columbus'  second  voyage  to 
the  New  World  he  reached  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  He  first  called  the 
island  San  Juan  Bautista.  which 
means  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  in 
honor  of  Don  Juan,  the  son  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.  On 
that  day  the  great  admiral's  fleet 
sailed  along  the  island's  south  coast  to 
a  bay  on  the  western  shore,  where  it 
remained  for  2  days,  while  they  took 
on  water,  fished,  and  gathered  tropical 
fruits.  The  peaceful  Taino  Indians  al- 
ready inhabited  the  island. 

November  19  marks  the  day  when 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  became 
known  to  the  Western  civilization.  Our 
Spanish  heritage,  of  which  we  are 
proud,  had  its  birth  on  that  day  of  the 
dLscovery  of  Puerto  Rico,  487  years 
ago. 

I  wanted  to  share  this  celebration 
with  you.  my  dear  colleagues,  and  let 
you  ail  know  of  the  importance  of  this 
date  to  3.2  million  American  citizens 
of  this  great  Nation,  Puerto  Rico,  as 
part  of  the  United  States  since  1898. 
405  years  after  its  discovery  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  wants  to  invite  all 
our  fellow  American  citizens  to  cele- 
brate with  us  this  487ih  anniversary  of 
our  discovery.* 


PLACING  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE 
STATE  ABOVE  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr.   DOWNEY    Mr,  Speaker,   until 
recently  I  had  regarded  a  group  called 
the    Heritage    Foundation    as    merely 
one  among  many  producers  of  comical- 
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ly  biased  defense  analyses  Bui  thi.s 
weekends  press  indicates  ttiat  it  ma\ 
be  something  else  entirely 

According  to  a  report  in  the  No\em 
ber    16    Washington    Star     this    Kroup 
has  submitted  proposals  to  President 
elect  Reagan  which  include  the  follo'A 
ing 

First.  It  explicitly  states  that  the  sc 
curlly  of  the  state  would  be  given 
higher  priorit\  than  the  freedom  ot 
the  individual 

Second,  it  urges  that  sur'.  eiUance  m 
eluding  wiretapping,  mail  covering 
and  Illegal  entries  be  conducteci 
against  members  of  political  groups  in 
disagreement  vMth  G(nernfneiit  policv 
even  if  these  Individuals  or  groups  are 
not   even   suspected   of  critiunal   ariivi 

ty 

Third.  It  urges  that  congressional  in 
ternal  security  committees  be  recstab 
lished  Those  older  than  I  will  recall 
that  the  only  effective  function  of 
those  committees  w a.s  to  cut  off  politi 
cal  dissidents  from  working  in  their 
professions,  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  nou 
doing  with  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
others  who  are  as  noble  human  being.s 
as  their  oppressors  are  defective 

These  steps  are  advocated  on  the  ra 
tionale  that  the  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  republic  is  greater 
today  than  at  anv  time  since  World 
War  II 

In  pom!  of  fact,  this  last  statement 
appears  incomprehensible  As  a  result 
of  the  policies  of  the  outgoing  admin 
1st  rat  Ion.  antlgovernment  demonstra 
tions  or  violent  political  acts  are  les.s 
common  than  at  an.v  time  since  the 
Kennedy  administration,  or  possibh 
even  before  that 

But    more   to   the   point,    I    must    a-sk 
why  v^e  need  a  national  securitv   appa 
rat  us  at  all,  if  we  are  going  to  imitate 
I  tie   worst    features  of   the   regimes  we 
claim  to  be  defending  against    Is  there 
anything   in   tlie   Heritage   I-'ouridai  ion 
proposal  just  cited  with  which  Stalin 
or   for  that    matter  Hitler     would  dis 
agree'  If  there  is,  I  do  not  see  it    Thi.s 
IS  not   just   a  matter  of   legalizing   Wa 
tergate.     It     goes    much     further    ttiaii 
that.    These    people    are    proposing    f\ 
erything  short  of  a  stiff  arm  salute  for 
the  US    military    Somehow    I  suspect 
this  Is  not  the  heritage  Thoma.s  .Jeffer 
son  had  m  mind 

It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken    I  have 
noi   seen   the  original   report,   and   am 
reacting  only   to  news  accounts    I   will 
write  to  the  president  of  the  Heritage 
F'oundation,  enclosing  a  copy  of  these 
remarks,  and  invite  his  response  which 
I    will    insert    m    the    Record     I    am 
hoping  he  will  tell  me  that  the  Wash 
ington  Star  report,  which  I  now  insert 
IS  all  wrong  and  he  really  did  not   s;iv 
those  things  he  is  quoted  iis  sajmg. 
The  article  follows 

Co.NsrHVMIVE  (iHorp   I'K(,».s   Kk.m.in    T<. 

Revive  Intern m,  Se(  i  rity  Panfis  '.n  Hk  : 
Prp.sulent  clc.  t  Huiialil  HcuKai-,  and  ' »  •■ 
ne*  CoiiKrf,s.s  shouki  taki-  a  hauler  iinf 
auain.sl  domcstir  radlral.s  iiuiudip.K  rtnr.  uik 
ronKresslorial  inttToal  sccuri!'.  '■onimUdTs 
like    ttie    ones    arlivt-    (lunriK    !he    MrCarth-, 
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era  of  the  1950s,  an  influeiuial  cdiiserv  at  i-.  > 
re.searrti  group  .said  ycsterdav 

The  HtTltauf  Foundation  called  (or  the 
stepped  up  activities  against  di.ssldent.s  as 
part  of  a  blueprint  for  conserv  ative  policies 
I  ha!  VI as  presented  Thursdav  !o  lop  officials 
of  the  Reagan  transition  leani  some  of 
whom  have  close  c<iiinecnons  with  the 
Wa.shington  based  foundation 

The  Ihrea!  to  the  internal  serurilv  of  Ihe 
republic  IS  greater  lodav  Ihan  at  anv  lime 
since  VV'orld  War  i!  the  Henlage  rejKirt 
said  m  rerommendmK  presidential  empha 
SIS  on  Ihe  nalure  of  the  ihreai  i  hf  reali 

'i    of    subversion    and    eniptiasis    nn    the    un 
.American    nature    i.;    rnich    so  called     dis.si 

dence 

Besides  ri  '.  u  inn  at  least  one  in'ernal  st-cu 
ri'v  committee  in  ('oiigres.s  the  conservati.' 
K'roup  called  for  ending  restrictions  that  ii: 
mail  openings  bv  the  yiil  require  prior  ap 
[Jroval  from  tfie  president  and  altornev  gen 
eral  before  the  KHI  can  coruiuct  break  ins 
and  permit  investigation  of  political  groups 
oniv  vkhen  the\  are  -.uspected  of  criminal 
act  IV  it  V 

Manv  ot  ttie  current  r>'-.t  net  ions  on  iri 
ternal  securitv  funitions  arose  from  legiii 
mate  but  often  poorlv  informed  (  oncern  for 
the  cnii  hberiies  ..t  the  citi/.eii  and  the  r' 
sponsibilitv  'if  ttie  gwiernment  the  repor" 
said  While  these  are  legitimate  concerns 
It  Is  a.Momatic  that  individual  liberties  are 
-.econdarv  to  the  recjmrement  of  national  se 
Clint  V  and  mt  ernal  cu  li  order 

Ihe    report     argued    that     serioiiv     -urv  eil 
iance    of    di.s.sident     groups    re<juire.,      sucti 
standard   intelligenie  !e<-hiiiques  a.s  uiretap 
pir.g    riiai!  co\ers     iiioiutonng  where  mail  is 
sent       informants    and  at    lea.-,!   oeciusional J v 
illegal  en!  ries 

The  Heri'age  h'ii,.r,dal  mt!  hs'ed  a.'sioiig 
groups  thai  sh,und  Oe  put  under  tigliter  ^ur 
'.  eiilance  I'ommuiiis'  parties  radica.  and 
New  I^'fr  groups  an',  detense  atid  anti  nu 
clear  lobbies  and  wtute  raci^'  groups  iiki 
the  Ku  Khi'c  Kian 

The  repiir!  also  sa..!  the  nations  internal 
securitv  wa-s  ttiri'atened  b\  an  expanded 
presence  of  i nuiug rant.s  Ir.im  unstable  and 
Mimetimes  Marxist  uiCuenced  states  vihose 
loimtjer  niav  iiii  o.di  Jiireigr.  intelligence 
agents  and  agents  pc  : .  cica'e,.rs 

I'  added  Ciergvmei;  st  ,iden!.s  business 
men  t  nter'a.in'rs  .abor  iffiiiais  -ournalists 
and  go'.  ,-rnment  w.rkers  rr.av  engage  m  sub 
versive  actiMties    j., ';•,■, u'    t)eii.g   !ij,:v    aware 

of   tile  extent     p,l,'pi-.se   .jt      cn'ro,   (if    'heir  ac 
t  iv  It  les 

The  report  also  rei  cimmeiided  appoint 
men!  of  an  attunie\  general  l-'HI  direct, it 
and  udges  wlio  ha;e  an  inderst  anding  ot 
ex'rem.ist  grnui.s  and  t  e^r^.ra;  ,oii  ■>'.  ■>;,  ;,. 
torni-v  genera,  s  ns'  •.'.  --..t)'.-  tsc  oigani/a 
'  Kin.s 

Ihe  House  Intertiai  Se'uri'v  ('ominit'ee 
formi-rlv  known  a.s  the  House  I'n  Amerua!; 
.Act  n,  it  les  Comm.it  tee  w  a.s  disbanded  in  1S*7,'S 
and  'tie  .Seitati-  „Ji  liciati  sut)<ommi!  t  ee  on 
Internal  Sec  .ntv    J.  a.,  abolished  ui  197H 

Interna:  secunt-.  conumttees  aclnevi'd 
wirle  prominence  ii.  the  earlv  19.SOs  w  tien 
'he  iate  S.-n  Joseph,  H  McCarthv  R  Wis 
'ondurted  lieanngs  rm  alleged  communist 
mil'!  ratiot;  of  'iie  gccTiiment  labor  unions 
and  other  area-s  of  .A me r;'  an  ii!e 

.Sen  Strom  I  Inirniond  F<  S  C '  who  will 
'ake  o'.»-r  'he  .Sena'e  J  ,rl;c;arv  Conunii'ee 
in  .Januarv  wti>-ii  tn.  new  Hepubiii  ati  ,  on 
trolled  .Senate  .,  seated  ha.s  made  :.,,  -le,  , 
slot.  (,t:  re^i\:!ig  'tie  .•.■.•i-<::,;i,  sei,,r.'-.  panei, 
ac>.>rding  t,-  aide  Dn..'.  K.atn  III  .rnio.nd 
opposed  'he  dishaniling  o!  'he  sutxommil 
'ee  in  t  he   197i)s 

Kdwin  .1  Feuiner  Heri'age  f'uundalion 
president  said  Fdwm  Me.-se  III  who  lieads 
the  Reagan  transition  team  and  will  be  a 
'O'P  ranked  counsel   •.,   'he   president    m   ttie 
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Reagan  White  House,  was  verv  receptne 
to  the  vMde  ranging  report  when  it  w  a.s  pre 
sented  tn  him  Thursdav  night 

Feuiner  vkho  will  also  serve  on  the 
Reagan  tran.sltlon  team,  quoted  Meese  a-s 
saving  he  will  relv'  heavil.v  on  the  reconi 
mendation.s  in  formulating  Reagan  policies 

The  Reagan  transition  office,  however  de 
clmed  to  comment  on  the  role  that  th> 
Heritage  study  will  plav  beyond  repealing 
an  earlier  Meese  statement  that  the  repor' 
tuid  no  official  status  and  noting  iha' 
we  re  paving  attention  to  a  lot  of  differet:' 
reports 

Meese  h,a.s  worked  wilh  Heritage  officials 
for  several  vears  and  attended  a  number  !■: 
'  he  group  s  meet  ings    Feuiner  said 

In  Its  20  volume  3,000  page  report  'fie  re 
search  group  also  recommended  tha'  thi 
Reagan  administration 

Pramaticallv  increase  defense  spending 
immediately  asking  Congress  for  a  $1!0  bi! 
lion  boost  m  the  1981  defense  budget 

Deploy    ttie    neutron    warhead    m    Furop. 
develop  a   new    strategic   bomber    and   biiiirt 
iip  t  hi'  Nav  V   to  rtOO  ships 

Halt  affirmative  action  programs  designee 
'o  i!icrea.s(  hiring  and  promotion  of  blacks 
women  and  minorities  discnnnnaled  agaitis' 
in  '  tie  past  • 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Re.solutioii  4 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Februarv 
4  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
s.vstem  for  a  computerized  .schediile  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com 
mittees,  and  committees  of  conference 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dails  Dige.st  designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee  — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched 
uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten 
sions  of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con 
CRESSiONAL  RECORD  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placemen!  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  o! 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings 

Meetings    scheduled    for    Thursdav 
November   20.    1980.   may   be   found   in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today  s  Record 

.MEniNos  8rHEDci.ui) 

.Nt^VFMBKR  21 

9  30  a  m 

Hanking    Housing    and  t'rban  Affairs 
I'o   hold   hearings  on   the  cro.ss  industr;. 
takeover    betv*'een    commerria,    banks 
and  t  hnft  inst  it  ut  ions 

S302  Dirkseii  H.ilditi* 

1 0  00  a  m 
Special  on  Aging 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  !)ie  social 
security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  Iherelo 

5110  Dirkseii  H  iiMmg 

NOVEMBFR  24 

2  00  p  rn 
Select  on  Ettiics 

(_)pen  and  clo.sed  business  meeling 

S    Hb    Capitol 
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NOVEMBER  25 

10  00  am 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  3165  and  S  3166 
bills  modifying  the  operation  of  the 
U  S  Generalized  System  of  Prefer 
ences  vnhich  provides  tariff  prefer 
enres  to  products  imEwrted  from  devel 
oping  countries,  and  to  reviev*  the 
President  s  report  thereon 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy    Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Federal 

Services  Subcommittee 
lo    hold    hearings    on    Ihe    US     Postal 

Services  propo,sal  for  a  nine  digit  ZIP 

3302  Dirk.sen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

DECEMBER  1 

2  00  p  m 
Conferees 
On  S   2080.  establishing  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal   Government 
permanently    establishing    the    Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General  Serv 
ices  Admintslralion.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  construe 
tion,   renovation,   and  maintenance   of 
public  buildings  and  related  activities 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Service 

S-M5.  Capitol 


DECEMBER  2 

10  00  am 
Special  on  Aging 
To   resume   oversight    hearings   on    the 
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social  security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  iherelo 

6226  Dirksen  Bunding 

DECEMBER  3 

10  00  am 
Special  on  Aging 
To  continue  oversight    hearings   on   the 
social  security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  Iherelo 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  4 

10  00  am 
Special  on  Aging 
To  continue  oversight   hearings   on   the 
social  security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  iherelo 

6226  Dirksen  Bunding 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD —  SENATE  November  20,   1980 

SENATE     Thursday,  Sovemher  20,  1980 


' Leffislaiive  day  of  Thursday.  June  12.  1980< 


The  S«nat«  met  at  in  am  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recesa  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon  Carl  Livin,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Michigan 


The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D  D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray 

Our  Father  Ood.  In  whose  peace  our 
restless  spirits  are  quieted,  help  us  In  this 
opening  moment  of  a  new  day's  agenda 
to  draw  near  to  Thee  in  trajiqulllty.  in 
humility,  and  in  sincerity  Weary  of  the 
fierce  storms  sweeping  arross  the  world 
and  enervated  by  the  stress  and  strain  of 
the  swift  changing  scene,  we  turn  to  the 
Infinite  calm  of  Thy  changeless  love,  that 
we  may  find  inner  sustenance,  wells  of 
living  water— truth  and  the  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give  Lift  us  up  take 
our  hearts  and  minds,  lead  us  strengthen 
us.  and  endow  us  with  gentleness,  good- 
ness, and  compassion  Make  as  ready  for 
the  severe  discipline  and  self-control  de- 
manded of  the  age  in  which  we  .serve 
With  Thy  benediction  may  we  face  the 
tasks  before  us  with  honest  dealing  cJear 
thinking  and  tender  spirits  striving  ever 
to  set  forward  Thy  kingdom 

We  pray  In  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name  Amen 


RECOONmON    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  there  are 
two  oc-casions  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  this  morning 
One  I  find  to  be  an  extraordinarily  sad 
occasion  for  me  and  the  other  a  very 
happy  one  Let  me  speak  of  the  happy 
occasion  first. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTTNG 
PRESIDErNT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr  Macnuson  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter 

V  3     SlNATT 
PUCSIDtNT     PUD    TCMPORI. 

Washington.   DC.  November  20.   1980 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provlMmns  of  rule  I  wotlrm  t 
fif  the  StandlnR  Rules  of  the  Senate  I  herr- 
bv  appoint  the  Honorable  C*m.  Ijcvtn  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Mlchltfun  to  per- 
form the  duUen  of  the  Chair 

Wkkkin   a    Magnvson. 

President    pro   temporr 
Mr     LEVm    thereupon    a.ssumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temtxirr 


HAPPY   BIRTHDAY   TO  THE 
MAJORITY   LEADER 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's  birth- 
day today  I  notice  that  his  tie  is  graced 
by  yet  another  nddle.  in  this  case  a 
golden  fiddle,  which  must  symbolically 
represent  the  quality  of  his  performance. 
which  we  all  appreciate 

In  all  sincerity.  Mr  President.  I  take 
thLs  opportunity  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  a  pras- 
perous  and  happy  new  year  to  my  col- 
league the  majority  leader,  and  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr   ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr   President 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date 


THE     RETIREMENT     OF     SENATOR 
RIBICOFP 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  on  the 
other  matter.  I  suggest  that  this  day. 
a.s  well.  Ls  an  important  day  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  sad  one  for  me.  because  Mr 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  the 
last  day  on  which  this  Chamber  and  this 
body  will  be  graced  by  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  compelling  thoughtfulne.ss,  un- 
flagging energy,  unsurpassed  dedication, 
and  inspiring  compassion 

This  is  the  final  day  of  public  serv- 
ice on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
mast  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr  Rrsicorr  >  Abe  Ribi- 
corr  and  his  wife.  Casey,  will  leave  to- 
night for  a  trip  abroad  to  attend  to 
duties  in  Europe  in  connection  with  the 
public  affairs  of  this  Nation  and  will  not 
return.  I  am  afraid,  until  the  day  after 
Congress  is  .scheduled  to  adjourn  sine 
die  on  December  5 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  RiBirorr  is 
retiring  from  Government  service  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Congre.ss,  a  choice 
he  made  and  announced  many  months 
ago.  a  choice  that  all  of  us  regretted, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every  Mem- 
ber on  both  side^s  of  the  aisle  in  that 
respect,  but  most  of  us  understood   That 


retirement,  in  any  event,  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales 
and  I  believe  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  the  past  18  years.  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of  decency 
and  civility  in  the  Senate  His  voice  has 
been  a  clarion  of  reason  and  benevo- 
lence for  all  of  us  so  privileged  to  serve 
with  him 

As  the  mast  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  AfTairs  for 
the  past  6  of  thase  years  he  has  worked 
tirele.ssly  to  improve  the  integrity  and 
emnency  of  the  .services  of  the  Federal 
Government 

As  we  all  know,  prior  to  his  service  In 
the  Senate.  Abe  Riaicorr  served  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  Secretary  for  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  first  one 
after  the  creation  of  that  Department 
He  was  a  member  of  the  organizational 
cabinet  of  that  administration  which 
did  so  much  to  set  a  tone  and  style  for 
this  Nation  for  many  years  He  served 
as  the  mast  distinguished  Governor  of 
his  native  State  of  Connecticut  for  6 
years  It  is  from  that  service.  I  am  sure 
in  part  at  least,  from  which  stems  his 
obvious  affection  for  his  native  State 
his  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut  for  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  these  capacities  for  so 
many  years  of  his  life 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  U  S 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  4  years,  as 
a  jurist  in  Connecticut  for  6  years,  and 
as  a  member  of  Connecticut's  General 
A.ssembly  for  4  years  In  the  aggregate,  a 
record  of  public  service  that  is  seldom 
rivaled  in  its  diversity  and  almost  never 
equaled  in  its  quality 

In  all.  Mr  President.  Abe  Risicorr  has 
given  his  State  and  his  Nation  a  remark- 
able 42  years  of  devoted  service  It  is  a 
debt  which  can  never  be  repaid,  but  one 
for  which  thLs  country  should  be  eter- 
nally grateful 

The  nature  and  composition  of  the 
Senate  is  rhangmg  Mr  President,  and. 
while  the  partisan  spirit  within  me  de- 
lights at  that  change.  I  am.  nonethe- 
le.ss  overwhelmed  with  sadne.ss  by  the 
imminent  departure  of  this  great  states- 
man who  sits  across  the  ausle  from  me 
at  this  moment 

As  we  all  know,  personal  friendships 
formed  in  this  Senate  transcend  politi- 
cal afflliations  My  wife,  Joy.  and  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  .sharing  such  a 
friendship  with  Casey  and  Abe  RiBirorr 
And  as  grateful  as  we  are  to  the  Ribi- 
roffs  for  their  public  service  we  are  all 
the  more  grateful  for  their  friendship 
We  shall  mLss  them  very  much  and  we 
wLsh  them  every  happiness 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
.Meld' 
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•  This  'Sullct-   symbol  identifies  staicments  or  inscrtioni  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  Join  with  the  minority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing our  sorrow  that  Mr.  RiBicorr 
Will  be  leaving  the  Senate. 

Through  the  years  Abe  Ribicoff  has 
been  an  inspu-ation  to  me.  I  have  leaned 
upon  him  for  his  counsel  and  his  wis- 
dom. I  shall  miss  that  counsel  and  sage 
advice  now  that  he  will  be  leaving 

He  has  served  in  the  three  branches  of 
Government — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  judicial.  He  Is  a  man  of 
experience  and  innate  wisdom.  He  is 
judicious;  he  Is  considerate  of  others:  he 
u  even-handed  and  fair:  and  he  has 
been  an  extraordinarily  eflectlve  Sena- 
tor. 

He  has  served  in  the  leadership  as  a 
chairman  and  as  a  member  of  the  Policy 
Committee  He  has  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  the  welfare  and 
future  of  his  State,  not  only  to  the  wel- 
fare and  future  of  the  Nation,  but  also 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
US  Senate. 

He  is  highly  respected  and  highly  re- 
garded on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  which 
separates  the  two  parties  in  the  Senate. 
When  he  leaves  the  Senate  he  will  leave 
a  host  ol  friends  I  express  the  hope  that 
he  will  not  be  leaving  except  for  inter- 
vals, that  as  he  returns  to  Washington 
from  lime  to  time  he  will  come  back  to 
the  old  haunts  and  visit  with  his  old 
friends  We  will  not  forget  him  He  has 
left  his  imprint  upon  our  lives  and  upon 
our  memories. 

Abe  Ribicoffs  many  offices  and  ac- 
complishments have  been  cited.  I  need 
not  repeat  all  that  he  has  achieved,  the 
history  books  will  record  that  in  ample 
detail.  I  will  say  that  Abe  is  the  essence 
0.'  the  American  dream.  When  he  ran  for 
Governor  of  Connecticut  there  were 
rumors  about  whether  a  Jew  should  hold 
that  position  for  the  first  time.  Abe  gave 
a  famous  speech  called  the  "American 
Dream"  saying  that  any  American  could 
aspire  to  the  greatest  in  this  land.  And 
that  he  was  not  about  to  repudiate  that 
wonderful  dream. 

Mr.  President.  Abe  Ribicoff  has  ful- 
filled the  American  dream  He  has  en- 
riched the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  He 
has  served  with  dignity  and  distinction. 
Connecticut  has  had  a  special  gift  in  this 
Chamber,  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
be  associated  with  him. 

I  know  of  no  more  courageous  and 
skilled  legislator  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  Abe  will  not  be  here.  But  his  legacy 
will  be  enormous  and  will  be  with  the 
US  Senate  and  the  Nation  forever. 

To  Abe  and  Casey,  I  know  my  wife 
Emma  Joins  me  in  saying  may  the  road 
rise  to  meet  you,  may  the  Sun  always 
be  upon  your  face,  may  the  wind  always 
be  at  your  back,  may  the  soft  rains  fall 
freely  upon  your  fertile  fields,  and  as 
we  hope  to  meet  again  from  time  to  time 
until  we  meet,  may  God  keep  you  both 
m  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  have  I 
time  remaining'' 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  4  minutes  and  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
leader. 

Mr  President,  I  have  had  the  rare 
experience  of  serving  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
two  different  committees.  Senator  Ribi- 
coff, of  course.  Is  chairmain  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
rruttee,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  say  It  has  been  a  rare  experience  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  one  in  Congress  with 
whom  it  could  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
serve  than  Abe  Ribicoff. 

As  chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee. I  think  he  is  one  of  two  people 
primarily  responsible  for  the  multina- 
tional trade  agreements.  I  give  him  cred- 
it for  that  because,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  he  works  dili- 
gently with  everybody,  the  Republicans 
as  well  as  the  Democrats.  It  was  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area,  along  with  Bob 
Strauss  in  the  executive  branch,  that  I 
think  resulted  in  the  agreement  being 
enacted  with  very  little  or  practically  no 
opposition  in  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  say  that  he  has  been  a 
most  helpful  person  to  me  in  my  efforts 
to  make  this  country  a  leading  trading 
nation.  We  worked  diligently,  arduously 
in  trying  to  restructure  the  Government 
to  promote  the  export  of  American 
products.  We  worked  very  hard  to  get  a 
reorganization  that  would  make  trade 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts. I  am  pleased  that  this  distin- 
guished man  has  agreed  that  even 
though  he  is  leaving  the  halls  of  the 
Senate,  he  is  going  to  continue  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  bringing  about  the 
necessary  changes  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Abe  Ribicoff 
has  done  a  great  service  for  this  coun- 
try, but  perhaps  above  all  and  the  most 
important,  he  has  mtide  us  proud  of  be- 
ing pubhc  servants.  Too  many  people 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  qualifications, 
to  the  requirements,  of  providing  strong 
moral  leadership  to  do  what  is  right 
even  though  sometimes  it  is  very  hard. 
But  Abe  Ribicoff  has  met  that  measure, 
and  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  Casey 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  Mr.  Bentsen. 

Mr.  BEI^TSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader 

Mr.  President,  my  friendship  with  Abe 
Ribicoff  goes  back  over  many  years 
when  I  served  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  I  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  one  of  the  people  who  helped 


me  get  started  again  was  Abe  Ribicoff, 
with  his  wise  counsel,  his  assistance,  and 
his  encouragement. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  most 
distinguished  career  The  Governor  of 
his  State,  a  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Cabinet,  and  for  the  past  18  years 
as  a  US  Senator  He  is  a  man  who  is 
a  humanitarian.  Whenever  we've  had  a 
piece  of  legislation  before  us  Abe  would 
ask,  "Well,  is  it  fair?  Does  it  really  take 
care  of  the  people?" 

He  took  some  very  courageous  stands 
along  the  way.  some  of  them  not  popu- 
lar at  all.  But  Abe  took  them  k)ecause 
he  thought  they  were  right. 

I  believe  public  service  is  one  of  the 
highest  callings  available  in  our  democ- 
racy. Some  people  can  preach,  some  can 
teach,  some  can  heal,  and  others  can 
serve  the  public. 

Abe  Ribicoff  has  served  the  people  of 
Connecticut  and  the  American  public 
With  high  distinction.  He  has  shown  us 
what  is  finest  and  most  noble  in  public 
ser\1ce. 

We  do  not  often  use  the  term  "states- 
man "  until  a  fellow  has  been  gone  for  25 
years,  but  we  can  say  today,  with  great 
certainty,  that  Abe  Ribicoff  is  a  states- 
man He  is  wise,  he  has  great  integrity 
and  total  character;  he  has  fulfilled  a 
role  that  few  have  filled  in  this  txxly 

Abe  Ribicoff  has  been  a  bipartisan 
man.  while  serving  and  supporting  his 
party  well  He  has  sought  to  find  ways  to 
work  with  both  parties  in  protecting  and 
promoting  the  vital  Interests  of  o\ii 
country.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  we 
will  continue  to  have  his  counsel  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  know  what  a  partner  he  has  m 
Casey,  his  lovelv  wife;  how  much  she 
has  been  part  of  his  thoughts,  his  ef- 
forts, and  his  inspiration. 

B.  A.  and  I  wish  both  of  you  great 
happiness,  and  we  look  forward  to  see- 
ing you  often  in  the  future. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  r  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Abe  and 
Casey  are  close  personal  friends  of  mine 
I,  like  Senator  Bentsen,  served  wath  Abe 
in  the  House.  I  think  I  was  there  when 
he  came  2  years  after  I  did.  Our  lives 
have  had  very'  parallel  paths 

There  are  two  outstanding  charac- 
teristics about  Abe  which  are  proper  to 
memoriahze  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  he  leaves  us  and.  indeed,  as  I  do. 

One  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderate human  beings  I  have  ever  met 

I  believe  his  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  has 
been  attributable  to  that  fact.  I  have 
seen  no  irritation  or  explosion  in  that 
committee,  which  is  almost  routine  in 
any  other  I  have  served  on:  sometime, 
somehow,  somebody  gets  irritated  and 
just  cannot  take  any  more.  Never  in  the 
case  of  Abe  Ribicoff. 

That  committee  has  operated  on  time 
It    has    completed    its    agenda     It    has 
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operated  with  celerity    Almost  always. 
It  has  Botten   tosether   n\  a  consensus 
hence    its    remarkable    success    on    the 
floor 

His  second  characteristic,  to  quote 
my  own  father,  a  janitor  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  Abes  standard 
of  Judgment  on  leKislation  and  on  iwl- 
Icy  is  what  is  good  for  America  What 
Is  good  for  America''  That  is  his  only 
question  What  is  Kood  for  our  country  ' 
This  betrays  or  reveals.  I  think,  the 
other  dominant  passion  in  his  life, 
aside  from  Casev  That  i.s  a  burning  and 
fervent  love  for  and  devotion  to  this 
country. 

I  have  seen  him  here,  on  the  floor  — 
and  he  and  I  have  differed  on  It— taking 
positions  which  are  completely  contrary 
to  everything  he  ever  believed  In  because 
the  measure  failed  to  meet  the  lest  of 
what  Is  good  for  the  country  He  had  to 
meet  that  test,  even  though  it  might  be 
unpopular  and  might  get  what  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  with,  a  lot  of  dead  cats 
and  brickbats  on  his  head  at  that  par- 
ticular moment 

So.  to  me,  Mr  President,  h**  Ls  the 
finest  example  here  of  these  two  great 
qualities,  unfailing  civility  and  unfailing 
accommodation  to  the  neecLs  of  hl.s  col- 
leagues and  a  deep  sensitivity  to  those 
needs,  and  the  other  criterion,  e.xpressed 
In  very  curbstone  language,  but  very  ac- 
curate, what  IS  good  for  .America 

Abe.  I  hope  that  you  and  Casey,  In  the 
years    ahead,    may    always    have    that 
standard,  added,  however,  to  one  other 
which   I   now  think   takes   equal   rank 
What  Ls  good  for  Casey,  always 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  has  3 'a  minutes 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  all  these  remarks 
this  morning.  I  always  have  mixed  emo- 
tions when  we  go  through  some  of  these 
remarks  when  people  leave  the  Senate, 
because.  Abe.  it  sounds  as  though  you  are 
dropping  off  the  planet  If  I  know  you. 
as  I  do,  I  know  that  it  will  not  be  that 
you  win  be  putting  forth  any  less  energy 
for  your  country  or  for  mterests  In  the 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
it  will  just  be  that  you  are  channeling 
your  eflorts  into  a  little  different  direc- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  I  planned  to  put  a  little 
more  complete  statement  in  the  record, 
or  give  It  here  on  the  floor  at  a  later  time 
which  I  still  plan  to  do,  but  I  think  my 
estimate  of  Abe  and  his  activities  here 
would  best  be  expressed  by  saying  that  I 
tried  very  hard  to  talk  him  out  of  hLs 
decision  not  to  run  again  That  is  not 
any  indication  of  lack  of  confidence  In 
hLs  replacement,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
here  whose  counsel  and  advice  I  value 
more  highly  and  that  I  want  to  continue 
to  share  in,  even  though  he  will  not  be 
here  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Mr  President,  I  shall  have  some  more 


remarks  at  a  later  time,  before  we  are 
out  of  session  this  year,  but  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  all  the  remarks  being 
made  today  No  one  could  have  tseen 
more  helpful  to  me  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  6  years  ago  or  was  more  consider- 
ate I  think  Senator  Javits'  remarks 
about  Abe  as  chairman  of  our  Govern- 
mental AfTalrs  Committee  and  his  always 
t)eing  able  to  get  a  consensus  are  ac- 
curate Even  though  we  start  out  with 
completely  divergent  views,  there  always 
seem*  to  be  a  consensus  somehow  worked 
out  through  his  efforts 

Abe,  I  do  not  look  at  this  as  past  I 
lo<ik  at  it  as  continuing  to  seek  your 
counsel  and  advice  We  wish  you  and 
Casey  the  best  I  appreciate  all  the  help 
you  have  given  to  me,  as  I  know  so  many 
of  us  do  m  this  body. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>.>re  Who  yields  time'' 

Mr  ROBEIRTC  BYV.U  Mr  President 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l>ore  One  minute  and  30  seconds 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD  I  yield  that  to 
the  minority  leader 

Mr  BAKER  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  Mr  F'resldent,  1  yield  the  time 
to  Senator  SiArroRD 

Mr  STAJTORD  Mr  President.  I  re- 
member, back  in  the  mid-1950's,  the 
New  England  States  were  expenencing 
some  severe  problems  with  moving  traffic 
iUTidents  and  deaths  upon  our  highways 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  Vermont 
at  that  time  as  its  attorney  general  and 
I  think  Jack  Javits  was  then  the  attor- 
ney genera]  of  New  York  We  had  a  con- 
ference in  Atlantic  City  The  then  newly 
elected  Ciovemor  of  Connecticut,  Abe 
RiBK  nrr  wius  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  our  confereiue,  dcscnbing 
for  us  the  methodology  he  had  adopted 
in  Connecticut  to  reduce  \ery  substan- 
tially the  death  rate  for  moving  vehicles 
in  his  State  That  was  my  first  chance 
to  t)ecnme  acquainted  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

A  little  later,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serviiiK  with  him  as  a  brother  Governor 
m  the  Governors'  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tion and  in  the  New  England  Governors' 
Confererup  I  remember  very  vividly  a 
New  England  Governors'  Conference  in 
Abe  Risk  orr's  capital  in  Connecticut 
And  I  met  with  him  again  when  I  landed 
here,  m  Washington 

Mr  President  I  think  he  has  had  an 
extraordinarily  successful  career  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  and  as  U  S  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  compliment  him 
upon  It  I  think  his  constituents  in  the 
Nation  have  been  most  adequately,  most 
beautifully  served  by  him  in  this  body 
I  hate  to  .see  him  leave,  as  all  of  us  do 
I  think  the  Senate  wUl  be  diminished  by 
his  absence  I  join  all  others  m  wishing 
him  all  sucre.ss  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

'A.S  will  appear  later  in  the  Record. 
the  time  for  tributes  to  Senator  Ribicoff 
was  extended  by  unanimous  consent  ' 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 


the  priMlege  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
ciiii  on  the  Crovprnmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  serving  with  Senator  RiBicorr 
for  a  numl>er  of  years  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  I  have  ever  worked  with  in  any 
rapacity  -business.  Government,  edu- 
liition  whatever  it  might  be— that  I 
!ia\e  admired  more  and  who  has  addp<l 
more  enrichment  and  joy  to  my  life 
Mv  life  has  been  made  more  productive 
because  of  having  that  experience  of 
working  with  him  and  observing,  in 
clase  proximity,  the  remarkable  qualities 
that  he  has  brought  to  the  U  S  Senate 
and  to  public  life  throughout  most  of 
his  adult  life — qualities  that  are  in  the 
best  of  the  Senate  and  the  r  S  tradi- 
tion I  am  filled  with  admiration  for 
what  he  has  accomplished,  whether 
leading  a  delegation  to  tlir  So\iet  Union, 
ir.  which  he  partuiiiated  Ui  a  leadership 
role,  or  represeniii.K'  his  Government 
and  the  American  people  in  his  travels 
abroad  ac(  uinp,iiiied  sometimes  by  his 
beloved  wife  Casey  who  is  a  remark- 
able amba.s.sador  for  the  United  Stales 
abroad  and  at  home 

Mr  President,  he  is  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous decency  in  whom  one  can 
have  explicit  trust  His  word  is  his  bond 
in  every  in.stance  He  has  a  high  level 
of  intelligence  He  pursues  a  course  for 
what  is  right,  not  what  is  partisan 

He  has  conducted  hLs  affairs  in  a  to- 
tally bipartisan  manner,  always  asking 
the  question  which  Senator  Javits 
raLsed  What  is  right  for  the  United 
States  of  America  "•' 

He  runs  the  committee  on  a  business- 
like basLs 

In  order  that  we  will  run  the  Senate 
a.s  effectively  as  Senator  RiBicorr  ha.s 
run  hLs  Governmental  AfTalrs  Commit- 
tee I  am  now  presenting  a  resolution 
to  the  new  majority  that  all  committees 
shall  begin  on  time  If  they  do  not  be- 
gin within  a  5-mlnute  grace  jjenod  the 
next  ranking  member  will  take  o\pr  tlie 
gavel  and  bring  it  to  order 

There  ls  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
.Abraham  Ribicoff.  but  not  in  any  sense 
a  feeling  that  we  will  lor.e  him  He  is  a 
part  of  the  Senate,  a  part  of  as  The  mast 
marvelous  part  of  this  body  is  that  once 
we  are  a  Senator,  we  are  always  a  Sen- 
ator We  are  always  welcome  here  We 
shall  always  feel  pn\ileged  to  turn  to 
h'm  for  advice  and  couasel  for  encour- 
agement   and  for  help 

What  he  has  contributed  to  the  Sen- 
ate IS  permaiieiil  and  we  shall  all  benefit 
from  It  The  US  Senate  is  a  better  body 
of  men  and  women  and  a  better  institu- 
tion because  of  his  powerful  presence 
here. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  my  colleagues 
Most  especially  those  by  my  revered 
senior  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Percy,  with  respect  to  the  impact  that 
Abraham  Ribicoff  has  had  upon  this  in- 
stitution and  the  Nation  which  it  re- 
flects 

He   has   been   one   of   the   preeminent 
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public  men  of  his  age.  addmg  distinction 
^d  maintaining  a  tradition  of  public 
service  in  this  body,  in  the  Cabinet^and 
in  hLs  State  of  Connecticut,  which  he 
served  as  chief  executive 

I  would  like  to  suggest  something 
further  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he 
has  added  a  dimension  to  American  Gov- 
^mmenl-and  particularly  to  the  work 
of  the  Congress- that  was  ^oijpresent 
before  him,  the  onset  of  which  has  been 
but  little  noticed  and  could  only  have 
occurred  in  the  cour.se  of  a  legislative 
career  that  has  now  passed  almost  two 
decades. 

He  has  changed  the  way  we  do  our 
business,  I  speak  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  evaluation  of  social  programs  and 
Government  policy. 

It  IS  the  particular  genius  of  this  man 
to  be  able  to  .see  conditions  arising  which 
'equire  a  response  long  before  others  are 
even  aware  that  these  conditions  exist 

In  1966.  at  the  height  of  the  period  of 
innovations  in  social  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  adminLstration— there 
have  only  been  three  such  moments  in 
this  centurv  One  under  Woodrow  Wil- 
son one  under  Franklin  Rocsevelt.  and 
one  under  Lvndon  Johnson  there  prob- 
ably will  not  be  another— at  a  time  when 
bills  were  coming  out  of  this  Congress 
that  had  been  talked  about  for  genera- 
tions and  never  acted  upon.  Abraham 
Ribicoff  began  to  ask  questions  and  hold 
hearings  in  his  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Do  these  things  work'' 
How  will  we  know?  Is  there  any  measure 
of  performance  that  we  can  set  against 
expectation  and  congressional  Intent '' 

In  his  slow,  effective  manner,  he 
brought  into  being  the  evaluation  pro- 
cedures that  are  now  embodied  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an  office 
vhose  elemental  beRinnings  were  in 
auditing  business  and  Government  ac- 
tivities Two  or  three  generations  later, 
the  evaluation  of  social  programs  has 
becc.->:e  a  wholly  new  part  of  our  over- 
sight of  the  activities  of  Government  In 
this  oversight,  we  ask.  far  beyond  the 
question  of  are  the  moneys  properly 
spent,  the  higher  question,  do  they  have 
the  intended  effect "> 

I  think  Senator  Ribicoff  may  not  be 
aware  of  this,  but  just  recently  I  wa-s 
talking  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Mr  Elmer 
Staats,  who  told  me  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Senator  Ribicoffs  interests, 
and  the  development  of  this  field,  almost 
half  the  activity  of  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  today  consists  of  evalua- 
tion 

The  GAO  is  a  particular  branch  of  the 
Government  that  we  as.sociate  with  the 
Congress  Half  of  what  it  does  today,  it 
does  because  of  what  Abraham  Ribicoff 
set  out  to  have  it  do  almost  15  years  ago 
This  will  seem  to  some  a  routine  mat- 
ter. It  is  anything  but  It  might  even 
seem  to  others  a  pede.stnan  one.  It  is 
hardly  that,  because  what  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff addressed  him.self  to  at  the  height 
of  the  innovative  enthusiasms  of  the 
1960  s  was  the  oldest  and  most  American 


question  of  all    Will  it  work?  Does  it 
work' 

This  IS  a  tradition  that  we  associate 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  to 
which  we  give  the  large  appellation 
"pragmatism" 

This  pragmatism  is  at  the  center  of 
the  American  experience.  It  is  the  secret 
of  our  success  No  one  in  this  generation 
has  so  advanced  it  as  an  efTective  phi- 
lo.sophy  than  our  beloved  friend  from 
Connecticut.  Abraham  Ribicoff 

We  shall  not  miss  him.  for  his  pres- 
ence will  be  with  us  as  long  as  any  of  us 
here  who  knew  him  remains 

I  would  like  to  express  to  my  colleagues 
my  particular  affection  for  his  wife. 
Casey,  and  wish  them  every  happiness  in 
what  will  be  their  new  State,  alas  not 
their  new  residence  for  political  pur- 
pases  They  will  add  to  the  distinctions 
of  New  York  as  he  has  illuminated  the 
U  S  Senate 

We   look   forward   to  his   new    career 
practicing  in  Manhattan 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Senator  Ribicoff  seems  always  to 
have  regarded  the  unprovement  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  management  func- 
tions as  a  continuous  and  logical  process 
He  urged  that  as  our  society  learned  new 
and  better  ways  of  performing  these 
functions,  these  new  ways  be  incorpo- 
rated into  our  public  policy  institutions 
Program  evaluation  in  particular, 
seemed  to  him  to  hold  high  promise  for 
the  improvement  of  public  management, 
and  he  became  concerned,  as  early  as 
1967.  that  the  executive  branch  might 
develop  and  maintain  a  monopoly  'with 
regard  to  evaluative  information  needed 
by  the  Congress  At  that  time  he  stated 
01.  the  floor: 

TMs  is  the  tiiformfttion  that  tells  us  how 
well  -  or  how  poorly  — our  programs  are 
wcirklng  out  It  tells  Ms  what  needs  revl- 
.•=1011  and  how  It  might  be  revised  It  Is 
e.ssenllal  to  the  operation  of  an  effective  and 
modern  government  that  is  responsive  to 
the  people  and  the  times  And  at  the  present 
moment,  such  Information  Ls  not  available 
to  the  Congress 

This  problem  is  reaching  critical  prbpor- 
tions  In  recent  years  Congress  ha-s  enacted 
hundreds  of  programs  costing  billions  of 
dollars  But  once  a  bill  l.s  pa.ssed,  the  Con- 
^.'ress  <jften  lo.ses  control  over  the  program 
The  result  Is  that  the  Congre.ss  Is  denied 
acces.s  to  adequate  knowledge  on  the  dally 
operation  of  the  program  (The  Congres- 
sional RECORD,   June  8,   1967.  p    15250  i 

In  his  legLslative  endeavors  to  improve 
the  way  Government  operates.  Senator 
Ribicoff  has  been  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  Government  activities 
are  conducted  and  performed  by  people, 
and  particularly  realistic  m  his  recogni- 
tion that  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning public  management  must  be  rea- 
sonable and  the  goals  set  for  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  must  be,  in  fact,  achiev- 
able At  the  same  time,  and  moving 
toward  the  same  goal  but  from  another 
direction,  he  has  advocated  the  use  of 
evaluation,  audit,  and  investigation, 
realizing  that  improved  Government  ef- 
forts and  more  responsive  public  man- 


agement  depend,    over   the   long    term, 
upon  independent  appraisal 

In  the  past  and  more  recently  Senator 
RiBicoFF's  work  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Inspectors  General  in  various 
Federal  agencies  Similarly,  the  kinds  of 
legislation  he  has  supported  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  evaluation  requirements 
in  that  legislation,  reflect  his  awareness 
of  the  need  for  evaluative  information, 
especially  as  it  contributes  to  congres- 
sional oversight  and  program  account- 
ability Included  here,  as  well,  must  be 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  role  and 
operations  of  the  General  Accountmg 
Office,  Congress  primary  oversight  arm. 
again  toward  the  same  goal:  That  the 
Congress  receive  the  best  evaluative 
information  available  on  the  results  of 
public  programs 

In  1967  Senator  Ribicoff  introduced 
a  bill  'S,  1929'  into  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Legislative  Evalua- 
tion which  would  explore  the  best  ways 
to  set  up  an  independent  office  of  the 
Congress  to  do  legislative  evaluations 
He  proposed  that  the  Commission  be 
chaired  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
came  back  to  Congress  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  process  continued  in  1969  when 
hearings  were  held  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
as  chairman  of  a  government  operations 
.subcommittee  responsible  for  the  over- 
sight of  GAO  The.se  hearings  grew  out 
of  an  agreement  reached  m  the  Senate 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  Postponing  action  on  amend- 
ments calling  for  studies  by  GAO  of  de- 
fense procurement  activities.  Senator 
Ribicoff  made  a  commitment  to  hold 
hearings  on  GAO's  capability  to  audit 
and  analyze  defense  expenditures 

Senator  Ribicoffs  actual  inquiry  fo- 
cused upon  a  broader  agenda,  however 
Whether  in  fact  the  GAO  could  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  kinds  of  evaluative 
information  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  providing  for  itself,  thus  improving 
the  Congress  oversight  capability  vis-a- 
vis the  executive  branch  The  hearings 
became  a  forum  in  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  presented  his  views  on  how 
GAO  could  better  help  the  Congress, 
and  spelled  out  what  GAO  needed  to  get 
its  job  done.  Following  the  heanne  there 
was  general  agreement  that  GAO's  capa- 
bilities could  best  be  strengthened 
through  .separate  legislation  to  be  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Ribicoff, 

Thirteen  months  later,  legislation 
emerged  containing  seven  titles  and  pro- 
viding, in  particular,  that  the  GAO 
would  ■ 

Review,  analyze,  and  evaluate  ongoing 
Federal  programs. 

Assign  staff  to  committees  to  prepare 
analyses. 

Analyze  and  review  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Provide  status  reports  on  major  weap- 
ons systems,  construction  programs  re- 
search and  development  programs,  and 
others. 
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All  m  all,  the  Ribicoff  bill  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  broaden  GAO  s 
authority  in  order  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive service  to  the  Congrei>.s  In  its  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operaliorus  said 

It  has  1011(5  b«en  the  Judgment  of  m«nv 
Members  of  Congress,  ^id  of  lhl»  commUt«e 
iri»:  '.he  work  perforniKl  by  the  Oenerii 
Accounting  OfTlre  would  be  f»r  more  mean- 
ingful and  >i<eful  if  attention  were  focased 
upon  ongoing  prograniii  (-urrent  activities 
and  new  propoaal.i  Thl.1  approach  It  wan 
felt  would  enat>le  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees,  to  ha\e  the  benefit  of  the  0«n- 
erai  At-countuiij  Offices  rtndmg.'t  and  recoxii- 
mendations  In  time  to  halt  uruiound  prac- 
tices and  actlvltiea  or  those  of  doubtful 
value  or  legality  It  would  al.w)  malte  the 
activities  of  the  General  Accounting  omre 
more  meaningful  and  relevant  and  afford 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  select  the 
moot  effective  program  allematlvee 

Aa  IS  well  known,  the  bill  pajwed  the 
Senate  In  October  1970  with  little  debate 
and  no  dissent,  but  the  House  failed  to 
act  and  the  bill  died  when  Congre.ss 
adjourned 

This  report,  however,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  later  enactment  of 
provisions  on  the  Leuislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  which  established  a 
strong  charter  for  current  OAO  pro- 
gram evaluation  efforts  which  today  rep- 
resents one-half  of  OAO  s  activities 

What  Is  clear,  however,  is  that  in  this 
case  as  in  others.  Senator  RiBicorr 
viewed  the  provision  of  evaluative  in- 
formation to  the  Congress  as  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  over- 
sight function  and  that  he  viewed  the 
strengthening  of  OAO  as  prerequisite  to 
the  provision  of  that  information  In 
this  sense,  the  OAO  is  directly  linked  to 
insuring  that  congressional  oversight 
and  monitoring  of  Federal  programs  are 
secured  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Senator 
RiBicorrs  views  of  program  evaluation 
and  of  the  GAO  role  with  respect  to  it. 
have  been  of  critical  importance  in 
shaping  the  OAO  of  today 
I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  warm  friend  and  a 
truly  great  American  with  whom  it  has 
been  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  serve 
through  all  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate 

Mr  President,  this  year  marks  the 
end  of  Abraham  Alexander  RiBuorr  s 
18  year:i  of  service  in  the  U  S  Senate 
It  will  be  hard  for  mf.  and  for  my  col- 
leagues, to  imagine  the  Senate  without 
ABC  RiBicorr  In  his  quiet,  but  f^rm  way, 
Abe  RiBicorr  has  helped  direct  the 
course  of  National  Government  for  two 
decades  He  has  repeatedly  helped  forge 
compromises  on  extremely  controver- 
sial and  emotional  issues 

He  has  been  able  to  do  that  because 
he  has  had  the  respect  and  trust  of  every 
Senator,  regardless  of  philarophy  of 
party,  and  of  so  many  Americans  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  Senate 

He  has  instituted  major  reforms,  and 
has  served  the  people  of  Connecticut 
and  the  United  States  with  compassion. 


commitment,  and  dignity  His  record 
of  accomplishment  here  iii  the  Senate 
as  well  as  during  his  previous  years  as  a 
State  legislator.  Member  of  the  House 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Secretary 
of  Hi!;\V.  IS  one  that  has  rarely  been 
matched,  not  only  in  our  time  but  in 
all  the  time  of  our  Republic 

I  first  recall  working  with  Abe  in  1970. 
on  his  consumer  protection  bill  Since 
then  Congress  after  Congre.ss  he  has 
pressed  for  creation  of  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  with  the  determination 
and  dauntlessne.vs  that  marks  hts  pur- 
suit of  every  policy  he  believes  is  in  the 
public  interest  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
dreams  Senator  RiBicorr  has  not  pur.>;ued 
into  reality  Most  of  our  key  traffic  and 
highway  safety  laws  originated  with  him 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Education  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  ini- 
tiaUve  and  genius  for  organization  His 
efforts  to  reform  and  revitalize  our  so- 
cial programs— from  family  assistance 
to  manpower  to  healtJi  to  children  s  pro- 
grams—haie  benefited  countless  in  our 
.society  who  are  most  in  need  of  help 

I  do  not  beheve  anyone  can  look  at 
Abe  RiBicorr's  experience  and  achieve- 
ments without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of 
respect  and  gratitude  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  realizing  the  American  ideals 
of  social  justice  and  social  service  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  speak  out  when 
there  was  a  need  He  has  cared  He  has 
cared  deeply 

It  is  thus  With  deep  admiration  and 
abiding  affection  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  thanking  Abe  RiBicorr  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  and  in 
wishing  him  and  hi.s  family  well-earned 
happine.ss  fulflllmetit  and  peace  in  the 
years  ahead 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  Senate,  but 
.\Bt.  I  know  that  we  can  count  on  your 
advice  and  coui;sel  in  the  difficult  days 
and  the  challenging  days  tliat  lie  ahead 
We  know  that  you  always  will  be  within 
reach  and  we  will  be  reaching  out  to 
vou  verv'  often  in  the  days  to  come 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  at  the  close 
of  this  .session  we  will  lose  a  Senator  who 
will  be  a  legend  to  thus  body  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Abraham  RiBicorr 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  a  more 
proper  claim  to  the  role  of  sUtesman- 
ship  than  Abraham  RiBirorr  Many 
times,  in  our  very  difficult  and  arduous 
efforts  to  resolve  the  problems  that  con- 
front Amerlcaius.  Abe  RiBuorr  has  risen 
above  party,  above  region,  above  preju- 
dice, to  provide  us  guidance  in  meeting 
national  needs 

For  example,  in  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  mt*gratlon,  Abraham  RiBicorr  has 
insisted  that  this  matter  be  resolved  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  children  rather 
than  for  the  political  advantage  of  any 
section  or  any  group  anywhere  in  this 
country  In  doing  so  he  has  met  with 
scorn  on  occasion  in  some  areas,  by 
people  who  did  not  understand  his  efforts 
to  benefit  Americans 

He  has  presented  similar  leadership  in 
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Krave    international    difficulties    involv- 
ing war  and  peace,  such  as  settling  the 
impassioned  issues  of  tfie  Near  Ea.st   A^ 
though  hLs  heart  tends  to  be  for  Lsrael 

h'L  "^K  ^'■''^^°""''  *"''^'^  suggest,  he  ha.s 
had  the  courage  to  stand  here  and  ad- 
vocated positions  which  would  suggest 
that  both  sides  must  be  compassionate 
and  undersunding  with  regard  to  the 
problems  of  others,  that  both  sides  must 
De  willing  to  make  concessions  in  order 

0  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  for 
the  good  of  both  sides  and  for  the  ulu- 
mate  survival  of  mankind 

In  some  of  those  ca.ses  he  has  beer, 
mi.sunderstood  and  unfairlv  criticized 
but  he  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  his 
ground,  completely  worthy  of  those 
statesmen  whase  careers  were  dLscussed 
in  John  F  Kennedys  book.  "Profiles  in 
Courage  " 

In  settling  issues  such  as  health  care 
and  help  to  the  poor.  Abe  RiBicorr  has 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  poor,  for  the  dis- 
advantaged Yet.  he  has  been  able  to 
see  all  sides  of  those  problems  and  has 
had  the  courage  to  speak  for  what  he 
believes  best  for  the  individual  and  best 
for  the  country,  sometimes  taking  posi- 
tions that  might  be  unpopular  with 
many  in  his  home  State  of  Connecticut 
Mr  President,  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  more  respected  for  his 
integrity  and  for  his  honesty  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  entire  time  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Abraham  Ribi- 
forr  in  the  Senate,  there  never  has  been 
a  time  when  he  has  done  anything  that 
could  be  the  basis  of  even  so  much  as  a 
hint  of  improper  conduct 

Even  in  advising  a  colleague  what  that 
col'eague  should  do  or  should  not  do  in 
his  enure  tenure  in  the  Senate  he  has 
never  suggested  to  anyone  that  that  per- 
.son  should  take  some  course  of  action 
which  the  person  would  regret  later 

Beyond  that.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  conducted  himself  with  class 
Never  has  he  takfn  advanUge  of  a  col- 
league as  he  sought  to  press  an  advan- 
tage when  It  happened  to  be  his.  in  anv 
situation  where  it  might  be  somewhat 
unfair,  or  unreasonable  to  do  so  He  has 
been  a  Senators  Sei.ator 

1  suppo.se  the  final  example  of  the  de- 
gree of  class  with  which  the  Senator 
has  operated  is  the  way  he  has  chosen 
to  retire  from  the  US  Senate  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  could 
have  been  reelected  for  yet  another  term 
in  the  Senate  by  the  voters  of  Connecti- 
cut by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
he  could  havT  provided  many  additional 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  entire  Nation  However, 
he  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  point  In 
life  when,  all  things  con.sldered.  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  him  to  step  down  So. 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and  in  the 
full  possession  of  every  intellectual 
power  that  any  Senator  ever  has  pos- 
sessed, he  has  felt  that  he  has  reached 
the  point  in  hfe  when  he  should  retire, 
and  he  has  done  so  with  dignity 

Mr  President  I  wish  for  every  Sena- 
tor all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  He  has  served 
as  a  Governor,  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
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member  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  an 
outsunding  Member  of  Senat*.  and  the 
chairman  of  a  major  committee.  I  wish 
it  could  be  the  good  fortune  of  every  one 
of  us  to  retire  a  winner,  undefeat^.  hav  - 
ing  been  before  the  people  for  their  ap- 
proval many  limes,  having  been  elected 
many  times,  and  then  to  retire  at  a  time 
when,  had  one  chosen  to  seek  reelection, 
he  could  have  been  reelected 

The  Senators  reUrement  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  his  part.  It  should  be  the 
envy  of  every  one  of  us  if,  having  served 
as  long  and  diligently  and  as  successfully 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
served  we  could  have  the  privilege  of 
retiring  with  the  admiration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  and  those  who  sent 
us  here. 

I  extend  my  regards  to  his  very  lovely 
wife  Casey  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
the  pleasure  of  my  wife.  Carolyn  B  Long, 
to  visit  with  the  Senator  from  time  to 
time  to  be  a  neighbor,  and  to  take  a  trip 
with  him  on  occasion  when  we  discussed 
trade  problems  The  Senator  is  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  so  lovely  a  wife,  who 
has  been  so  dedicated  and  devoted  to  his 
career,  and  who  has  helped  him  In  pur- 
suing all  he  has  achieved 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other 
matter.  Mr  President  In  my  judgment. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  pass 
the  landmark  trade  bill  that  we  passed 
in  the  last  Congress  had  it  not  been  for 
the  service  of  Abraham  RiBicorr  He  had 
served  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  had  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  in  the  area  of 
health,  welfare,  and  social  security,  and 
he  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  something 
else  He  was  well-quallfled.  and  he  asked 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  was  my 
privilege  Lo  designate  him 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  not 
only  held  many  meetings  and  traveled 
around  the  world  to  discuss  trade  prob- 
lems, but  also,  he  led  the  charge  to  see 
that  we  would  have  a  very  well  quaJifled 
person  as  a  special  trade  representative 
In  some  situations  that  task  was  not  en- 
tirely pleasant  I  recall  at  least  two  oc- 
casions when  I  Joined  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  insisting  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  proposed  nominee  of  the 
President  would  not  be  confirmed  If  the 
name  came  up.  in  holding  out  for  a  more 
prestigious  and,  it  was  hoped,  a  more 
talented  person  to  take  the  job.  It  was 
largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Robert 
Strauss  as  well  as  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Fred  Dent  to  serve  in  that 
position 

I  mention  Mr  Strauss  because  he  was 
special  trade  representative  when  we 
concluded  the  negotiation  and  passed  the 
legislation  to  put  into  effect  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  historic  trade  bill  of  this 
century,  and  It  would  not  have  happened, 
in  my  judgment,  without  the  dedication 
and  the  activities  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr* . 
I  recall  one  occasion  when  the  Presi- 


dent was  looking  for  the  best  man  for  the 
job.  He  discussed  that  matter  with  Mr 
RiBicorr  and  Mr.  RiBicorr  suggested 
that  if  properly  approached  Mr.  Robert 
Strauss  could  be  persuaded  to  take  that 
Job,  and  Mr  Strauss  did  take  the  job. 
and  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  The 
result  is  a  national  legislative 
achievement,  a  national  achievement 
that  IS  a  credit  to  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  a  credit  to  everyone  who 
played  a  part. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  Abe  RiBicorr 
will  still  be  around.  We  w^ill  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  him.  to  see  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  benefit  from 
his  wisdom. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  I  am  a 
person  who  does  not  take  up  much  time 
on  this  floor,  and  I  usually  can  say  what 
I  have  to  say  very  quickly.  But  how  I  can 
say  in  2  minutes  what  I  feel  in  my  heart 
about  Abraham  RiBicorr  is  just  Impossi- 
ble 

I  know  that  many  Senators  in  here 
feel  a  very  personal  relationship  with 
Senator  RiBicorr.  I  know  If  someone 
asKs  me  who  in  the  Senate  has  been  more 
helpful  to  you.  more  of  a  counsellor,  giv- 
ing you  better  advice  that  anyone  else. 
I  would  very  quickly  say  Abraham  RiBi- 
corr. 

I  feel  that  I  have  that  very  special 
personal  relationship.  When  I  talk  with 
my  colleagues  I  find  that  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  that  same  relationship. 
I  think  so  many  of  us  in  here  have  ex- 
actly that  same  kind  of  feeling.  In  fact, 
that  Is  true  as  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  to  Senator  Risicorr.  sought  nny 
advice,  sought  any  counsel  or  said  "I  am 
interested  m  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation, how  should  I  go  about  trying  to 
do  something  about  that?"  Senator  RiBi- 
corr has  been  my  committee  chairman. 

In  that  capacity,  he  has  leaned  over 
backward  to  allow  me  lo  have  any  kind  of 
the  courtesies  of  that  committee  or  of 
his  help  in  everything  that  I  have  at- 
tempted lo  do  I  think  he  has  been  such 
an  example  of  courage  to  all  of  us  in 
here  to  not  allow  any  spec-al  Interest 
group,  not  allow  any  single  Issue  group 
to  panic  him  or  to  ever  cause  him  to 
deviate  from  that  great  line  of  fairness 
and  I  think  more  than  that.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, he  has  great  wisdom. 

Knowledge  we  can  learn,  but  wisdom 
really  is  a  gift  from  God.  I  think  Abra- 
ham RiBicorr  has  that  tremendous  sense 
of  wisdom  We  almost  can  call  it  second 
sight  He  can  tell  months  in  advance 
what  is  going  to  happen.  He  can  tell  us 
legislation  that  is  going  to  pass  and  legis- 
lation that  is  not  He  can  give  us  wise 
counsel  He  has  done  that  to  us  In- 
dividually, but  he  has  also  done  that  for 
his  country  and  he  has  done  it  over  all 
these  periods  of  years  in  the  capacities  he 
has  held  as  Governor,  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  a  Member  of  the  US 
Senate,  and  now  I  know  that  he  Is  going 
to  continue  to  do  that  as  the  statesman 
that  he  Is  going  to  be  even  though  he  is 
not  gc  ng  to  be  holding  an  elective  office 
here.  So  I  do  not  see  this  at  all  as  a 
eulogy,  I  think  it  is  a  graduation,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  Abe  RiBicorr  now  giv- 


ing that  wisdom  and  that  counsel  outside 
of  this  body,  and  I  am  sure  people  are 
going  to  continue  lo  hsten  and  benefit 
by  that  great  advice 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  this  brief  moment 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr,  President,  again  Sen- 
ator Chiles  said  nothing  Is  more  diffi- 
cult than  trying  to  summarize  our  feel- 
ings about  a  great  Senator  and  a  great 
friend  in  2  minutes,  but  I  wish  to  add  my 
words  to  those  who  have  praised  Abra- 
ham RiBicorr  today. 

He  has  been  a  man  of  great  ability 
for  many  years.  He  has  been  a  leader  of 
tremendous  intelligence  He  has  had 
sensitivity  regarding  human  needs  and 
human  aspirations  In  this  country 

Being  from  the  South.  I  think  that  It 
can  be  said  without  any  doubt  that  dur- 
ing iseriods  of  time  where  our  Nation  has 
struggled  to  provide  every  citizen  equal- 
ity regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Senator  RiBicorr  has  led  that  kind  of 
battle,  but  In  doing  so  he  has  always 
kept  in  mind  that  every  region  of  the 
country  should  also  be  treated  equally, 
and  the  people  of  our  section  of  the 
country  will  always  be  grateful  for  the 
approach  he  made  in  many  areas  that 
look  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

I  suppose  we  will  have  a  lot  of  Senators 
who  can  replace  to  a  degree  the  ability, 
the  intelligence,  and  perhaps  even  the 
sensitivity,  but  I  think  it  will  he  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  replace  the  tremendous 
sense  of  Intellectual  honesty.  Integrity, 
and  tremendous  fortitude  and  courage 
that  Abraham  RiBicorr  has  displayed 
here. 

He  will  be  missed  in  this  body.  We 
hope  to  continue  our  personal  relation- 
ships with  him.  We  hope  to  continue  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  guidance  and  also 
the  presence  of  his  lovely  wife,  Casey. 

I  just  wish  to  say  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  our  Nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  lo  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  supporting  this  man  and 
providing  him  lo  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
great  leader  of  both  Connecticut  and 
our  country.  I  am  grateful  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  been  associated  with 
him  and  look  forward  to  continuing  that 
kind  of  relationship  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr  President.  Abraham 
RiBicorr  is  one  of  the  few  Americans 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  lo  kno.v. 
honor,  and  revere  as  much  as  I  do  He 
has  been  a  counsellor  to  me  personally. 
He  has  been  a  friend.  He  has  been  a 
father  to  me 

In  many  ways  Abe  reminds  me  of  an- 
other Montana  Senator  who  ser\'ed  In 
this  body  years  ago.  and  that  Is  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield 

Senator  Chiles  took  the  words  out  of 
my  mouth,  as  I  stood  here  and  began  lo 
collect  my  thoughts  on  what  1  think 
about  Abe  RiBicorr. 

During  those  times  when  I  have  had  .i 
problem  and  sought  advice  the  one  per- 
son I  would  go  to  first  would  be  Abe 
RiBiccrr  and  that  is  because  of  his  wis- 
dom and  integrity  that  has  been  men- 
tioned alread"-  todav  It  is  also  because 
he  lister £'!    He  took  the  time  to  listen, 

I  thin<.  Mr  President,  too  often  we 
in  this  body  arc  caught  up  in  the  routine 
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of  the  whirlwind  and  sometmies  spin  our 
wheels.  We  are  l')0  busy  Abe  Ribkoff  Is 
not  too  busy  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  is  so  wise  It  is  wiiy  people 
seek  him.  It  is  why  people  in  this  body 
and  cisewhere  \. ant  to  have  trie  benefit 
of  his  counsel,  and  I  only  ;ugsest.  Mr 
President,  that  all  of  us  here  m  the  Sen- 
ate do  well  by  remembering  th?  model 
that  Abe  has  set  by  being  not  toti  busy, 
by  listemng.  and  I  think  that  not  only 
we  as  individuals  will  benefit  but  I  think 
the  country  will  benefit  as  well 

Mr  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  highest  privileges  I 
have  had  is  to  know  and  work  with  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  Abe  Ribicoff 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  no  man 
Is  more  admired  In  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut than  Abe  Ribicoff  That  admira- 
tion Ls  not  restricted  to  politicians  In 
all  fields  of  endeavor,  he  Is  the  most  ad- 
mired man  in  the  State,  and  for  good 
reason  Connecticut  is  a  .small  State  so 
It  Is  able  to  focii.s  on  its  officeholders 
with  precision  We  are  under  that  micro- 
scope In  every  possible  position  during 
his  career  whether  as  legislator,  Judge. 
Congreasman.  Oovemor.  Cabinet  ofllcer 
or  Senator,  the  State  knows  Abe  Ribi- 
coff Usually  for  most  of  us  the  end  of 
our  careers  leave  many  doubters,  scep- 
tics and  antagoni.sts  Not  .so  Abe  Ribi- 
coff 

The  fact  is  that  as  years  go  by  this 
man  gets  more  popular  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  That  constituent  judgment 
is  the  most  meaningful  of  all  who  view 
us. 

Abe  is  a  man  of  enormous  courage  He 
has  displayed  that  on  so  many  occasions 
It  IS  a  quality  which  i.s  harder  and  harder 
to  And  in  America 

He  is  willing  to  make  hi.s  position 
known    He  does  not  waffle  on  the  Issues 

Fortunately.  thLs  is  not  good-bve  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  Abe  is  going  to 
continue  to  live  in  Cornwall.  Conn  ,  so 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  for  advice 
and  friendship 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  fjersonal 
tribute  based  on  my  own  feelings  of  this 
man.  Many  people  over  the  years  havf 
wondered  how  two  men  from  different 
parties  can  be  as  close  as  the  two  of  u.s 
have  been  Well,  you  just  do  not  get 
close  to  a  man  of  Abe  Ribicoff  s    tature 

The  day  I  lAalked  into  this  body  therr 
never  was  a  question  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  influenced  bv  his  brand  of 
greatness  The  State  of  Connecticut  has 
benefited  from  the  fart  that  Abe  shared 
his  wisdom  shared  those  traits  of  char- 
acter which  are  so  important  to  out- 
standing leadership 

Abe.  the  State  of  Connecticut  will  miss 
you  in  the  governmental  [lolltical  sense 
but  believe  me  there  is  a  tremendous  lo.ss 
on  my  part  in  not  having  you  here  on 
the  floor  for  advice,  for  encouragement, 
and  for  example  That  is  what  you  have 
been  to  me 

No  man  could  have  had  a  better  ex- 
ample Maybe  In  a  few  months.  I  aUI  be- 
come the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut  in  name  but  I  think  it  is 
going  to  take  many  years  and  many  de- 
cisions on  my  part,  to  earn  the  title. 


So  for  the  start  you  have  given  me. 
thank  you.  and  for  what  lies  ahead  of 
you — great  good  fortune 

Mr  HART  Mr  President  there  is  no 
school  for  Senators,  and  certainly  no 
Member  of  this  body  today,  or  any  of  our 
historic  predecessors,  has  ever  been  born 
to  the  Senate  We  are  elected  by  our  con- 
stituents to  represent  our  States,  and 
then  we  learn  how  to  become  Senators 
The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  if  there 
are  Ihase  here  who  embody  not  only 
what  16  best  in  the  Senate  but  what  is 
best  in  the  American  character,  and  we 
leam  to  become  Senators  by  observation, 
by  example,  of  those  figures 

There  are  all  loo  few.  unfortunately, 
of  tho<;e  people,  but  there  are  those 
throughout  history  who  have  fulfilled 
that  role  of  teaching  all  of  us  to  become 
Senators  and.  perhaps,  in  effect,  to  be- 
come Americans 

Those  few.  of  whom  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Mr  Ribicoff  ls  certainly 
one  perform  that  function  of  perpetuat- 
ing what  IS  best  about  the  U  S  Senate, 
not  in  their  words  but  in  their  deeds,  in 
their  behavTor  and.  most  of  all,  in  their 
character 

I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues If  my  remarks  become  personal 
because  \Mt  Ribicoff  was.  perhaps,  the 
only  Member  of  this  body  with  whom  I 
had  become  acquainted  before  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  he  extended 
those  qualities  of  character  and  leader- 
ship to  me  even  before  I  was  elected  to 
represent  my  State  I  came  here  with 
enormous  respect  and  admiration  for 
him.  and  in  the  6  years  that  I  have 
watched  him  as  a  model  for  what  the 
U  S  Senator  should  be.  nothing  he  has 
said  or  done  as  a  U  S  Senator  has  led 
me  in  any  way  to  lessen  my  regard  for 
him 

Mr  President,  in  shoit.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Mr  Ribicoff. 
is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  a  U  S  Sen- 
ator should  be,  and  I  hope  this  body  will 
somehow  find  a  way  to  replace  him  in 
future  years 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 11  IS  difficult  to  add  to  the  many 
splendid  and  accurate  tributes  that  have 
been  expre.ssed  for  Abe  Ribicoff  in  the 
Senate  today 

I  do  want  to  say.  however,  that  I  feel 
that  Senator  Ribicoff  s  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  represents  a  great 
loss  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people 

Senator  Ribicoff  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  one  of  the  finest  individuals  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  kno\^  We  have  sat 
alongside  one  another  on  the  Finance 
Committee  for  12  years  now.  and  I  have 
gained  much  from  his  commonsense  and 
good  judgment 

I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  say  we  do 
not  have  exactly  the  same  philosophy  on 
some  of  the  matters  coming  before  the 
Senate,  but  always  have  I  had  great  con- 
fidence m  Abe  Ribicoff.  always  have  I 
had  great  admiration  for  him  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  Senator 

I  know  I  shall  ml.ss  being  so  clo.sely  as- 
sociated with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  sitting  side-by- 
side  with  him 

He   is  an   individual   whom  I  instinc- 


tively like,  one  for  whom  I  have  the 
warmest  and  highest  admiration 

The  Senate  will  miss  Abe  Ribicoff 
but  he  ha.s  left  a  verv-  important  mark 
on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe  that  as  the  years  go  by.  he  will 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  and 
one  of  the  finest  men  who  has  ever  .served 
m  this  great  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
tributes  expressed  about  our  colleague 
Abraham  Rieicoff.  are  meaningful  and 
they  are  meaningful  because  they  no  ;  j 
a  Senator  who  merits  what  has  been 
spoken  of  him 

Abraham  Ribicoff.  I  remember  him.  as 
others  do.  for  specific  instances  wilhm 
their  leadership  m  this  body  and  in  pub- 
li  ■  service  Incidentally.  Senator  Rm- 
coFF  has  served,  as  he  leaves  this  Cham- 
ber in  a  few  days,  42  years.  42  years  :n 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 

Abe  if  I  can  turn  to  you  now.  you  have 
made  my  seat  here  a  happy  one  becaav 
of  the  little  chats  and  confidence  that  we 
have  had 

But  I  remember  that  night  when  you 
came  to  Elkins  W  Va  .  in  1961  You  were 
at  that  time  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Pre^sident  John  Kennedy  You  came 
to  speak  to  several  hundred  of  our  men 
and  women  on  the  matters  of  education 
and  other  subjects  Uiat  were  so  close  to 
them 

Abraham  Ribicoff  and  his  lovely  lad;. 
Casey  leave  not  only  to  them  but  they 
leave  m  the  sense  m  the  hearts  of  all  of 
u-s  the  re<-ognition--and  they  did  not 
seek  It — that  they  had  been  very  much  a 
part  of  the  development  of  often  sound 
legislation,  often  innovative,  jften  con- 
troversial but  alv^ays  realizing  that  men 
and  women  can  have  differences  but  that 
animosities   need   never   enter   :n   there 

I  shall  remember  his  service,  as  others 
will  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  for  a  man  who  has  been  con- 
scientious and  who  has  often  led  crusades 
that  were  most  worth  while 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  Harry 
Truman  once  .said,  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate,  that  he  spent  the  first  2  weeks 
wondering  how  he  got  there;  thereafter 
he  wondered  how  other  guys  got  there 
Nobody  has  ever  wondered  how  Abe  Ribi- 
coff got  to  this  Senate  He  has  graced  it 
with  ability,  intelligence,  integrity  and. 
yes.  charm 

I  want  him  to  know  at  this  time,  and 
at  all  times,  that  I  have  appreciated  his 
friendship,  and  I  have  admired  him  A.s 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr  Byro,  just  said  in  his  own  case  that 
he  did  not  always  agree  with  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  neither  have  I,  but  one 
thing  Is  for  sure:  It  is  always  the  case 
with  Abe  Ribicoff  that  any  disagreement 
is  an  agreeable  one 

So  I  wish  you  and  your  lovely  Casey 
every  continued  success  and  happiness 
I  want  you  to  know  that  Dorothy  and  I 
love  you  very  much 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  how 
does  one  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  such 
diverse  talents  and  so  multifaceted  a  per- 
sonality as  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff'' 
I  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on  where 
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I  would  like  to  start,  because  there  are 
so  many  things  on  my  heart  at  this  time. 

I  recall  one  time  that  Senator  Ribicoff 
shared  with  a  few  of  us  al»ut  an  experi- 
ence he  had  ais  a  small  boy  growing  up 
In  a  limited  income  family  and  how  there 
was  a  certain  boy  that  he  walked  to 
school  with  and  walked  home  with  every 
day  of  the  week  that  school  was  In  ses- 
sion This  other  boy  had  a  family  of 
higher  income  who  had  more  money  for 
various  expenditures  One  of  their  habits 
was  that  they  would  stop  in  this  pastry 
shop  on  the  way  home  from  school  each 
night  and  this  friend  of  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF's  would  buy  two  jelly  donuts  and 
proceed  to  eat  them  on  the  way  home, 
and  never  once,  in  all  of  those  years  and 
all  of  those  jelly  donuts  that  he  pur- 
chased, did  he  ever  ofler  Senator  Ribi- 
coff so  much  as  even  one  bite. 

Now  I  tell  that  story  only  because  I 
think  It  LS  out  of  the  full  life  and  the 
learning  of  living  that  Senator  Ribicoff. 
among  many  of  his  attributes  and  vir- 
tues, demonstrates  generosity.  He  has 
had  this  experience  of  one  of  his  friends 
being  so  ungenerous  that  it  taught  him 
the  great  lesson  of  generosity 

I  could  talk  about  Senator  Ribicoff 
rising  from  a  modest  economic  back- 
sround— very  rich,  though,  in  family  tra- 
dition and  religion— onto  a  position  of  a 
US  Senator  Cabinet  official,  and  Gov- 
ernor 

When  I  went  to  my  first  Governors' 
Conference  in  1959.  I  looked  around  the 
table  of  the  49  other  Governors  and  I 
selected  Senator  Ribicoff  as  my  model 
that  I  would  like  to  live  up  to.  I  used 
Senator  Ribicoff  as  my  model  and  still 
feel  that  he  would  be  anyone's  model  to 
try  to  achieve  and  live  up  to  the  high  ex- 
cellence that  he  demonstrates. 

But.  Mr  President,  if  I  were  to  try  to 
summarize  the  life  of  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  my  \1ew  of  his  life.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleaijues  here  what  I 
shared  a  few  months  ago  at  a  small  din- 
ner party  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Ribicoff  at  that  time 

I  would  like  to  take  from  the  great 
Jewish  tradition  and  writings  of  the 
Talmud,  because  in  the  Talmud  there  is 
defined  what  constitutes  a  good  man. 
three  major  characteristics. 

The  Talmud  records,  first,  that  a  good 
man  promises  little,  but  performs  much 

Second,  that  a  good  man  needs  no 
monuments,  because  his  deeds  become 
his  shrines 

The  Talmud  further  states  that  a 
good  man  is  characterized  as  one  who  is 
hard  to  provoke  and  easy  to  calm 

Now.  think  about  that  for  a  moment 
In  my  view,  those  of  us  who  have  known 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  who  have  great 
affection  and  love  for  him.  I  think  would 
be  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  Talmud 
has  indeed  spoken  here  directly  and  spe- 
i"^ifically  of  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff 
He  embodies  those  characteristics  that 
the  Talmud  speaks  of 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  been 
a  friend  I  wish  him  well,  happiness,  joy. 
and  Gods  blessings  on  his  life  and  that 
of  his  dear  wife,  Casey,  who  we  love  very 
dearly,  as  well. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  freshman  class,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  my  freshmen  colleagues,  all 
of  us  have  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut; many  of  us — certainly  this 
young  Senator  from  Virginia — have 
tried  to  model  our  careers  In  many  re- 
spects following  the  guidance,  wisdom, 
and  the  friendship  extended  by  Abraham 
Ribicoff. 

We  shall  miss  you  and,  as  we  say  m 
Virginia,  if  you  ever  return  to  my  great 
State,  you  will  be  accorded  the  honors 
of  a  true  Virginia  gentleman. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  separate  matter 
may  I  ask  today's  Record  Include  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  composed  and  delivered  by 
our  colleague.  Senator  John  Danforth. 
last  night  at  a  historic  dinner  hosted  by 
the  majority  leader-elect  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Baker,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  and  Mrs. 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  Vice  President- 
elect of  the  United  States  and  Mrs. 
George  Bush,  and  attended  by  incum- 
bent and  retiring  Repubhcan  Senators, 
newly  elected  Republican  Senators,  and 
seruor    advisors    of   the   President-elect 

Senator  Baker  opened  the  evening  by 
characterizing  it  as  a  "family  affair" 
Senator  Danforth.  in  an  eloquent  style 
reflective  of  his  training  In  the  ministry 
delivered  this  prayer,  which  set  the 
tenor  for  this  moving  occasion: 

Our  heavenly  Father,  no  people  have  been 
as  blessed  b;/  yuu  as  we  who  are  Americans 
We  have  been  «!ven  so  much  for  which 
we  are  thankful— n  fruitful  land,  a  diverse 
population  and  especially  a  tradltioi.  which 
values  the  dignity  of  each  person  whom  you 
j.ave  created  In  your  ima^e 

We  are  now  at  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  at  this  turning 
point  we  who  are  present  tonight  have  been 
called  to  be  leaders 

Give  us  the  strength  and  the  commit- 
ment to  be  up  to  that  task  Help  us  to  set 
lorth  a  vision  of  what  America  can  be,  to 
state  a  clear  purpose  for  our  people  to  offer 
hope  for  a  future  of  peace  and  opportunity. 
Make  us  unilers.  not  dividers  Help  us  to 
summon  Americans  together  to  the  great 
common  task  of  rebuilding  our  country  and 
creatiiig  a  heritage  for  generations  to  come 

Bless  our  new  President,  our  new  Vice 
President,  and  all  who  will  assume  positions 
of  leadership 

Bless  this  food  to  our  use  and  us  to  thy 
service,  and  make  us  always  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  others    Amen 

Mr,  LEVIN  Mr.  President,  I  inerely 
wish  to  add  a  brief  note  of  my  own  per- 
.sonal  thoughts  I  have  served  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  with 
.Abe  for  the  2  years  I  have  been  here. 
He  has  been  a  model  of  courage  and  sta- 
bility, as  so  many  people  ha\'e  said  this 
morning  Those  two  words.  1  think. 
characterize  his  life  here  as  much  as 
any  two  words  could. 

When  I  first  came  here,  I  think  Abe 
was  probably  the  first  Senator  I  met 
with.  I  sat  in  his  office  asking  for  advice 
I  Kot  the  feeling  sitting  with  him  that  he 
was  really  interested  in  my  agenda  and 
was  not  m  any  way  seeking  to  impose 
his  agenda  on  me.  I  felt  that  a  special 
relationship  was  then  created.  There 
was  a  personal  feeling  between  us  that 
was  something  special  and  unique. 


As  I  sat  here  this  morning  and  had 
the  privilege  to  preside  while  so  many 
of  these  tributes  were  being  paid.  I  so 
much  agreed  with  what  Lawton  Chiles 
said  about  each  one  of  us  apparently 
having  the  same  kind  of  special  relation- 
ship with  Abe  Ribicoff  that  I  felt  I  had 
So  that  unique  ability  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple as  individuals,  to  deal  with  them  as 
special  individuals,  is  something  which 
Abe  Ribicoff  has  so  much  of  We  are 
going  to  miss  him,  we  are  going  to  re- 
member him,  we  are  going  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  coming  back  often 

It  has  been  a  special  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  US  Senate  with 
Abe  Ribicoff, 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. Abe  Ribicoff.  on  his  retirement. 

Abe  Ribicoff  is  a  warm  personal 
friend,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  hiir.  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  HEW  under  the  Kennedy  admmlstra- 
t;on  and  I  have  since  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  for  many  years  on  the 
Fmunce  Committee  where  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  which  he 
chaired.  Together  we  worked  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  major 
trade  and  tariff  structure  we  have  today. 

As  State  legislator,  judge.  Congress- 
man. Governor.  Cabinet  officer,  and  U.S. 
Senator.  Abe  Ribicoff  has  left  his  mark 
on  both  State  and  national  policy  His 
leadership  led  to  the  enactment  and 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  As  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  did  yeoman's  work 
on  civil  service  reform  As  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade.  Abe  Ribicoff 
m.anaped  Senate  pa.ssage  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
t.ons  and  "Most  Fa\'ored  Nation"  trad- 
ing status  for  the  People  s  Republic  of 
China 

Abe  Ribicoff  is  universally  respected 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  personal 
integrity.  He  has  served  with  deep  wis- 
dom and  extraordinary  dedication,  and 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
better  for  Abe  Ribicoff's  service  For 
his  contributions  which  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  capability,  we  salute  him  and 
thank  him — and  wish  for  him  the  best  of 
success  in  whatever  endeavors  he  chooses 
to  pursue. 

A  FARFWELL  TO  SENATOR  ABE  RIBICOFF 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  even 
though  we  have  all  known  for  some  time 
now  that  our  most  distinguished  col- 
league and  dear  friend  from  Connecticut 
IS  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  still 
find  It  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  him 
today. 

Maybe  that  is  because  he  has  been 
such  a  good  friend  Or  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  been  such  a  strong  ally  and 
thoughtful  Democrat.  Or  maybe  it  Is  dlf- 
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ficult  to  say  goodbye  to  him  today  be- 
cause we  can  imauine  how  much  hLs  pres- 
ence here  will  be  missed 

For  those  and  many  other  reasons.  I 
am  especially  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  this 
experienced  and  able  statesman  who  ha.s 
done  so  much  during  the  past  18  years  to 
help    Iteep    our    Nation    on    the    proper 

course. 

The  accomplishments  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  Senator  RiBicorr  have  beer, 
lauded  here  today  by  his  many  friends 
There  Is  certainly  ample  testimony  to  his 
outstanding  record  and  much  evidence 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues  I  will  not  extend  that  litany 
by  listing  now  the  many  legislative  suc- 
cesses and  political  laurels  that  deserve 
to  be  laid  at  his  feet  But  I  do  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  whatever  purpose  Sen- 
ator RiBUorr  has  dedicated  himself  to 
has  always  been  marked  by  principled 
determination,  careful  consideration  of 
all  sides  of  an  issue,  and  pre.scient 
awareness  of  what  would  be  best  for  the 
country  and  for  his  home  Slate  of 
Connecticut 

Throughout  his  career  both  with  us  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  his  other  government 
offices.  Senator  RiBirorr  has  faced  his 
share  of  arduous  and  formidable  ta.sks 
He  has  fought  some  lonely  battles,  and 
he  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  critical 
issues  For  as  long  as  I  have  known  him 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  frequent 
ally  has  proven  him.self  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  individuals  ever  to  serve  in  this 
deliberative  body 

Jase  Marti  once  said  Mountains 
culminate  in  peaks  and  nations  in  men  " 
Abb  RiBicorr  embodies  that  sentiment 
He  will  surely  be  remembered  by  all  of 
us  here,  and  by  history  as  a  uniquely 
qualified  legislator  and  statesman 

I  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for 
happiness  and  continued  success  in 
whatever  he  chooses  to  do  in  the  years 
ahead 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  Pre.sidenl  in  my  first 
2  years  as  a  US  Senator  I  have  beer. 
prlvil.'Ted  to  serve  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicorr 

Senator  Rreicorr  s  stewardship  ot  the 
committee  has  been  characterized  by  ii 
passionate  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  an  unfailing  courtesv  to- 
ward the  Republican  members,  and  an 
unusual  abililv  to  reconcile  opposing 
views  into  a  workable  compromise  He 
IS  respected  by  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  as  an  able  and  ureless  legisla- 
tive craftsman 

Senator  RiBicorr  s  outstanding  Senate 
service  is  onlv  the  capstone  nn  a  lifetime 
dedicated  to  public  service  His  career  - 
from  Governor  of  Connecticut  to  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  U  S  Senator  hu.s  beeti 
marked  by  his  commitment  to  his  coun- 
try, his  desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man 
His  life  truly  exemplifies  a  special  kind 
of  patriotism  described  bv  the  late  .Adlai 
Stevenson  as  a  patriotism  that  puts 
country  ahead  of  self  a  patriotism  which 
Is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts  of  emo- 
tion, but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedica- 
tion of  a  lifetime  These  are  words  that 
are  easv  to  utter  but  this  is  a  mlghtv 
assignment '" 


Mr    President,  Abraham  RiBicorr  has 

fulfilled  this  mighty  assicnment  We 
who  remain  behind  .shall  miss  his  wis- 
dom his  counsel,  and,  most  of  all  his 
quiet  patriotism 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  regret  that  I  wa.s  not 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing at  the  time  various  tributes  were  paid 
to  Abi  RjBicorr  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
majority  leader  holding  the  RtcoRD  open 
for  further  remarks 

I  have  been  in  this  body  for  less  than 
2  years  I  have  learned  much  I  have  won 
a  few  and  last  a  few  I  have  come  to 
know  these  men  and  this  woman  that  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  with  I  still 
have  much  to  "sort  out  '  about  the  ex- 
perience but  I  have  arrived  at  one  in- 
esrapable  conclusion  ABt  RiBicorr  is 
one  of  the  ab.'^olutely  class  persons  of 
this  organization  He  is  the  very  epitome 
of  the  US  Senator  -as  I  would  have 
envisioned  one  In  be  during  the  years 
before  I  came  here 

I  have  another  per.sonal  link  witli 
him  He  served  in  the  Senate  when  mv 
father  Mllward  Simpson  also  served  in 
this  body  He  and  my  father  even  though 
philosophically  quite  divergent  in  view, 
became  fast  friends  One  of  the  first 
things  my  father  told  me  after  my  elec- 

tiOJ^  WSiS. 

B<"  ■iuri?  to  ^ive  my  rlcheit  regards  lo  Ab« 
RlblrofT  observe  htm  and  learn  from  him 
beraii.^f"  he  In  Indeed  one  nf  \hf  mo^r  remark  ■ 
able  and  finest  of  the  U  S    Senators 

I  do  wish  all  Members  of  this  body 
could  have  been  present  when  Abe  RiBi- 
corr shared  himself  with  us  at  the  Sen- 
ate prayer  breakfast  group  some 
months  ago  That  was  one  of  the  mast 
:;tirnng  relations  of  Senate  hislorv  and 
tradition  that  I  have  ever  heard  It  was 
also  a  tremendous  expression  of  the 
sharing  of  the  personality  of  Abe  Ribi- 
corf  I  had  never  seen  a  lime  during 
prayer  breakfast  when  we  did  not  con- 
'  lude  our  deliberations  by  9  o'clock  On 
that  day  the  hour  of  9  o  clock  pa.ssed 
without  a  single  murmur  from  those 
present — as  we  listened  to  history  liter- 
ally unfold  Here  was  this  marvelous 
man  sharing  his  remarkable  philosophies 
and  reviewing  his  lifetime  of  service  to 
his  Nation  He  told  us  of  the  parts  which 
were  the  most  meaningful  to  him  and 
which  parts  were  the  most  bitter  and  de- 
structive He  told  us  what  he  believed  — 
and  how  he  felt-  and  he  reviewed  his 
own  vulnerability  and  growth  and  shared 
the  very  real  humaness  of  'the  Senate 
experience  I  have  a  hunch  that  others 
who  were  there  that  morning  shall 
always  remember  that  most  moving 
occasion 

The  reason  thai  Abe  Ribroff  is  so 
very  much  the  epitome  of  a  U  S  Senator 
Is  becaase  he  is  fair,  he  is  tough,  he  is 
courteous,  he  is  gracious,  he  is  kind,  he 
iloes  his  homework,  and  his  demeanor 
and  altitude  simply  command  respect 
No.  command  is  not  the  word  One  sim- 
plv  lenders  respect  lo  him  be<'ause  of 
the  tvpe  of  gentleman  he  is 

I  consider  my  Senate  experience  to 
have  been  a  much  richer  one  because  of 
my  a.ssoclation  with  Abe  Ribicoff  And  I 
say  a  most  sincere  "thanks'  to  him 
"Thanks"  for  being  just  who  he  is   He  is 


a  most  authentic  human  being  .And  I 
also  thank  him  and  his  mast  stylish  and 
gracious  lady  Casev  for  the  kindne-s-se.-; 
Ihey  have  extended  to  Ann  and  to  me 
since  our  coming  to  this  plane 

His  leaving  of  the  U  S  Senate  leaves 
a  large  blank  spot  on  the  tapestry  thai 
weaves  through  the  personalities  in  this 
Chamber  He  will  be  sorely  missed  But 
he  goes  out  the  same  way  he  came  m — 
with  class 

I  join  with  e\ery  other  Member  of  ihi.s 
body  m  expressing  love  and  respect  to 
him  — and  God  speed  him  in  whatever 
endeavors  and  objecU\es  he  sets  for 
himself— and  my  hunch  is  that  this  Na- 
tion will  ask  much  more  of  him  and  he- 
being  the  kind  of  person  he  is — will  give 
it  in  full 

God  Bless  you  Abe 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  when 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Abe  Ribkoff  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  U  S  Senate  at  the  end 
of  his  current  term  it  look  a  great  many 
of  us  by  surprise  Abe  Ribicoff  has  been 
a  Pillar  of  support  and  an  example  of 
leadership  in  the  Senate  for  over  16 
years  We  have  come  to  depend  upon  his 
judgment,  his  fair  and  even  treatment 
and  his  absolute  honesty  When  Abe 
Ribicoff  gives  his  word,  it  is  like  money 
in  the  bank  These  characteristics  have 
been  exemplified  throughout  his  career 
as  a  Stale  legislator  Judge  Congress- 
man. Governor.  Cabinet  officer,  and  a 
U  S  Senator  His  life  and  career  should 
be  an  example  to  all  those  who  seek 
public  office. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  U  S  Senate. 
I  joined  the  Governmental  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee, which  was  chaired  by  Senator 
Ribicoff  During  my  tenure,  I  learned 
thai  he  is  not  only  a  wise  lawyer  but  a 
fine  teacher  as  well  My  freshman  col- 
leagues and  I  saw  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  accomplished  for  constituents  and  for 
the  Nation  by  quietly,  but  diligently 
working  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  legislation  of  importance  More 
goals  can  be  achieved  by  working  hard 
in  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with 
your  colleagues  than  an  occasional  flash 
of  publicity  or  grandstanding  will  ever 
bring  Abe  Ribicoff  is  the  epitome  of 
that  concept  commonly  referred  to 
around  here  as  a  workhorse,  rather  than 
a  show  horse  He  is  an  effective  legislator 

Along  with  Abe's  fairness,  honesty  and 
hard  work  he  has  a  big  heart  He  cares 
about  other  Members  and  their  problems 
He  IS  concerned  about  those  particular 
i.ssues  that  affect  each  of  us  On  a  per- 
sonal note,  let  me  relate  the  help  Abe 
and  Casey  Ribicoff  have  given  me 
Somehow,  the  RibicofTs  found  out  years 
ago.  that  I  was  seeking  books  to  send  to 
the  rural  native  libraries  in  my  State 
These  native  community  libraries  have 
almost  no  funds  to  purchase  books  for 
their  patrons  Over  the  past  years  the 
RibicofTs  have  donated  box  upon  box  of 
books  from  their  personal  librarv  from 
their  own  purchases,  to  send  lo  these 
native  libraries  This  action  typifies  the 
concern  Abe  and  Casey  have  for  their 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  and  Ameri- 
cans everywhere 

One  of  the  greatest  times  that  I  can 
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remember  was  when  my  late  wnfe.  Ann. 
and  I  accompanied  the  RibicofTs  on  a 
trip  abroad  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Abe  on  hLs  out- 
standing career  in  public  service  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  he  and  Casey  will 
find  equally  challenging  and  rewarding 
tasks  in  the  future 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  am 
deeply  touched  and  very  appreciative  to 
have  my  colleagues,  whom  I  respect  and 
love,  offer  these  comments  as  I  am  about 
to  leave  the  US    Senate 

This  IS  a  great  institution,  and  any 
person  who  has  been  privileged  to 
have  been  sent  here  by  his  constituency 
has  had  conferred  upon  him  the  great- 
est possible  honor 

The  significance  of  this  body  is  that 
It  brings  together  men  and  women  from 
all  the  50  States  We  all  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  genius  of  the  US  Senate 
IS  that  in  this  body,  day  in  and  day  out. 
we  know  what  the  United  States  really 
IS  becau.se  the  men  and  women  who  come 
here  are  speaking  for  the  people  of  their 
State  We  will  never  succeed  as  a  coun- 
try unless  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 
one  another  with  our  conflicting  philoso- 
phies and  objectives. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  will  have  a  change 
of  leadership  in  this  body  The  Demo- 
crats who  have  controlled  will  give  way 
to  the  Republican  Party  The  Republi- 
cans will  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise leadership  with  a  new  President  and 
a  new  Senate  Senator  Byrd,  as  major- 
ity leader,  will  give  way  to  Senator  How- 
ard Baker  as  majority  leader. 

I  love  both  men  and  have  worked  with 
both  men  Senator  Byrd.  as  majority 
leader,  has  been  a  man  of  great  wLsdom, 
of  courage,  always  working  In  the  na- 
tional interest  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  minority  leader. 

President-elect  Reagan  is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  as  his  leader  Senator  How- 
ard Baker  Senator  Baker  is  wise, 
experienced  and  knows  how  to  bring  con- 
flicting points  of  view  together.  Senator 
Howard  Baker  is  a  close  personal  friend, 
and  the  genius  again  of  this  kx)dy  is  that 
our  friendships  cross  party  lines  and 
cross  the  middle  aisle  We  respect  one 
another  for  what  we  are  and  not  because 
of  our  party  labels. 

I  have  only  one  thought  as  the  ad- 
ministration changes  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  another  party  comes  into 
being  To  me.  the  symbol  of  our  country 
IS  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
When  a  President  succeeds,  the  country 
succeeds  If  a  President  fails,  the  country 
fails  We  may  have  our  differences,  phil- 
osophically and  politically,  with  who- 
ever may  be  the  President,  but  I  have 
always  felt  that  a  U.S.  Senator,  consist- 
ent with  his  own  beliefs  and  philosophy. 
should  do  everything  he  possibly  can  to 
make  an  American  President  succeed, 
because  not  only  is  the  future  of  our 
country  at  stake,  but  the  future  of  the 
entire  world  is  at  stake. 

The  Presidency  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated  with  each  passing  day 
because  of  American  power,  American 
position,  American  resources.  Without 
question,   the   President   of    the   United 


States  has  become  the  most  impwrtant 
single  individual  in  the  entire  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  men  and 
women  who  will  serve  here  in  the  next 
Congress  will  do  all  they  can  for  the 
benefit  of   our  country. 

President  Carter  is  leaving  I  liked 
President  Carter,  I  respected  him  and  I 
worked  with  him  But  nothing  is  per- 
manent in  life  or  in  politics,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  expressed  their  will. 

I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
in  this  body  and  in  this  country  wish  the 
President-elect  well,  and  we  wish  for 
him  a  successful  administration. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  friendship,  for 
their  consideration,  and  for  having  given 
me  the  privilege  of  working  with  them 
during  these  18  years  I  love  this  body 
and  I  always  will.  The  greatest  memories 
of  my  life  will  be  here. 

One  final  word ;  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  No  State  could  have 
Miven  a  man  more  opportunities  and 
more  responsibilities  than  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  have  given  me 
There  is  not  anything  that  a  State  could 
Kive  a  man  thai  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut have  not  conferred  upon  me. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  them 

It  IS  said  that  you  can  never  go  back 
to  Pocalello.  but  if  I  do  not  go  back  to 
Connecticut  I  would  lose  my  respect  as 
a  person  Connecticut  will  always  be  mj' 
home,  will  always  be  my  residence,  for 
all  my  living  days 

My  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  the  many  kindnesses  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  during  my  tenure  as 
a  US  Senator  My  thanks,  too,  for  your 
most  f;racious  comments  concermng  my 
beloved  Casey.  She  deserves  them.  I  will 
always  remember  the  Senate,  I  will  al- 
ways love  it,  and  I  will  always  appreci- 
ate It  with  great  depth  and  respect. 

I  Applause.  Senators  rising.  I 

I  The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  tributes  to  Senator 
Ribicoff:  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  leaders'  time  has  now  expired 


ADJOURNMEI^ 

JOITRNAI — ROVTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
there  are  other  Senators  who  want  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  be  considered  as 
having  adjourned  for  2  seconds,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  considered 
as  having  been  dispensed  with,  thai 
there  be  15  minutes  of  routine  morning 
business,  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein;  that  no  resolution  or  motions 
may  come  over  under  the  rule,  and  that 
the  Record  show  no  interruption 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob.iect. 
I  understand  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  lo  be  that  we  have  a  momentary 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct  ■^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

Mr  BAKER.  That  nothing  come  over 
under  the  rule  and  that  we  proceed  to 


have  not  more  than  15  minutes  of  morn- 
ing business 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
with  no  disturbance  in  the  Record  of  the 
colloquy. 

Mr  BAKER  And  with  no  interruption 
shown  in  the  colloquy  relating  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Thai  is  cor- 
rect. Mr  President 

Mr  BAKER  I  am  sure  that  will  have 
a  bearing  on  how  we  proceed  beyond  this 
point.  Mr  President  I  am  aware  of  that 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  does 
not  create  a  problem  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  and  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  majority  leaaer 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Senator 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10  28  am.  on  Thursday.  November  20 
1980.  adjourned  until  10  28.15.  the  same 
day. 


AFT^R  ADJOURNMENT 

THrRSD^Y     NOVEMBER    TO      1980 

The  Senate  met  at  10  28  15  am.,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin  a 
Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Michigan 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr,  President,  is  there 
additional  time? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President 
Mr  Heflin  has  a  special  order  *rom 
yesterday  and  he  has  been  very  patiently 
waiting  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  order  at  this  time. 

May  I  ask  him  if  he  wishes  so  to  do 

Mr  HEFLIN  I  will  certainly  not  I  am 
enjoying  this  I  am  finding  out  about  the 
history  of  our  greatest  Senator  that  we 
hav    ever  had 


EXTENSION  OF  ROLTTNE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  up  to  2  minutes 
each  and  that  any  Senator  may  insert 
a  statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
if  he  desires,  and  that  there  be  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  colloquy  at  this  point  by 
virtue  of  these  requests 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings  > 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  VHI  OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT  OF   1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate having  adjourned,  the  bill  H.R  5200. 
which  has  had  its  first  reading  and  is  at 
the  desk,  will  now  receive  its  second 
reading. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill    (HR    5200)    to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the    Act    commonly    called    the    Civil    Rights 
Act  of  1958  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 

enforcement  of  fair  housing    and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  BAKER  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr    ROBERT    C    BYRD    Mr    Presi- 
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deiU.  I  obiect  to  any  further  proceedings 
on  this  measure 

The  PHESIDINCi  OFFICER  The  bill 
iH  R  5200  >  haviiiK  tx-en  read  twice  and 
objection  hiivinK  b«'en  heard  to  Us  fur- 
ther consuleriuion  the  bill  will  now  bf 
placed  on  the  calendar 

Mr  BAKKK  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
further  parhamentary  inquiry  That  was 
the  purv)c)se  of  the  inquiry  to  asrertan 
the  correctness  of  my  understanding 
that  on  second  reading  and  in  the  face 
of  objection  the  bill  goes  directly  to  the 
calendar  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

Mr  BAKER  I  thank  the  Chair, 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

business  is  closed 


MorninK 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HEFUN 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Heklin  '  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr  HEFLIN  Mr  PresidPiit,  I  shall  not 
take  the  15  minutes  I  did  not  make  any 
remarks  during  the  period  in  which  nu- 
merous Senators  had  praise  for  Senator 
RiBicorr  While  I  wanted  to  do  so  at 
that  time,  I  felt  that  I  could  do  so  In  un- 
der my  15-minute  time  limit 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  all 
the  Senators  concernuiK  Senator  RiBi- 
corr He  is  a  great  Senator  a  great 
statesman  a  great  American,  and  we 
shall  miss  him 


3216— NATIONAL     I.ASER 
TUTE   ACT 


INSn- 


Mr  HEFLIN  Mr  President.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  would  man- 
date the  establishment  of  a  Natioiml 
Laser  Institute  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  establish  a  mechanism  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  Federal  efforts  m 
laser  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment m  order  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  laser  technology 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  of  man- 
kind 

Mr  President,  during  December  1979 
and  January  of  this  year  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  chairing  several  days  of  hearings 
on  this  vital  technology  The  committee 
report  summarizing  the  findings  and 
recommendations  growing  out  of  these 
hearings  will  soon  be  available  I  stronglv 
recommend  that  each  Memtser  of  this 
body  thoughtfully  examine  this  report, 
for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Invention  and  development  of  the  laser 
Is  an  event  which  will  somedav  rank  in 
Importance  along  with  some  of  the  fun- 
damental Inventions  of  mankind  such 
as  the  Invention  of  the  wheel,  internal 
combustion  engine.  heavler-than-alr 
flight   and  television 

While  much  has  been  done  to  nur- 
ture this  Infant  technology  during  the 
flrst  20  years  of  Its  existence,  a  recurring 
theme  developed  during  the  laser  hear- 


ings and  IS  well  do<umpnted  in  the  re- 
port I  previously  mei.tioned 

To  date  laser  resean  h  and  develop- 
ment ha-s  been  hmhlv  compartmental- 
ized with  a  number  of  Fetieral  agencies 
and  civilian  institutions  working  more 
or  less  inde;>endently.  each  within  it.>; 
own  sphere  of  interest  and  influence  For 
example,  the  research  and  development 
effort  on  this  technology  has  been  frag- 
mented, with  responsibilities  for  various 
programs  resting  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Siwce  Administration 
the  Department  of  Enerk'v  and  the  I>- 
partmenl  of  Defen.se  as  well  as  other 
agencies  Even  within  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  the  hiRh-energv  laser  effort  is 
spread  among  four  separate  organiza- 
tions—  the  IVfense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agencv  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  the  Department  of  the  Na\y 
and  the  Department  of  the  Armv 

While  there  is  a  dewree  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  proRrun'.s  under  the 
aegis  of  the  tVpartment  of  D«'fense  each 
program  is  directed  t-oward  technology 
objectives  of  pnmarv  and  unique  inter- 
est to  the  sponsoring  ork'atii7.ation  or 
service  The  individual  funding  levels 
even  within  the  Department  of  I>fense 
do  not  permit  the  accumulation  of  the 
critical  mass  funding  necessarv  to  fa- 
cilitate  program   development 

Thus  the  hearings  found  that  there  is 
a  compelling  need  to  revi.se  the  DOD 
high-energv  huser  research  and  develop- 
ment planning  and  funduig  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  technology  develop- 
ment and  weapon  system  development 
It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
achievement  of  this  objective  could  be 
enhanced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
designating  an  otTlce  m  the  Office  of  the 
Deputv  Under  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Engineering  to  manage  and  direct 
the  overall  IX3D  high -energy  laser  pro- 
gram But  this  is  onlv  part  of  the  prob- 
lem since,  as  mentioned  the  total  na- 
tional effort  Is  fragmented  lust  as  tlie 
DOD  effort  Is  fragmented 

Coordination  among  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  Is  generally 
weak,  and  much  of  the  coordination 
stems  from  the  professional  relation- 
ships among  the  senior  managers  and 
researchers,  rather  than  from  in.'^tltu- 
tional  relationships  The  P>deral  pro- 
gram structure  stresses  achievement  of 
differentiated  departmental  rather  than 
national  mi.s.sl(jns  and  goals  Thus  one 
of  the  major  findings  of  the  hearings 
documented  by  the  committee  report  is 
that  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination of  the  high-power  laser  pro- 
griuns  among  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  FVderal  Government 

This  Im.proved  coordination  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  separate 
departmental  and  acency  laser  programs 
and  thus  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  Federal  effort 
It  is  therefore  strongly  recommended 
that  an  institutional  mechanism  be  es- 
tablished to  improve  this  coordination 
That  Mr  President,  is  what  the  Na- 
tional Laser  Institute  which  would  be 
created  bv  the  bill  I  offer  today  would 
accomplish 

Mr  President  my  bill  would  create 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 


Government  a  National  Laser  Institute 
to  coordinate  the  national  laser  research 
and  development  effort  The  Institute 
would  be  comprised  of  key  Government 
officials,  such  as  Uie  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  P\)undation.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nolo^;v  Polic\,  and  other  recognized 
leaders  of  the  scientific  business,  aca- 
demic and  governmental  community 
who  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  b>  the  Congress 

The  In.vf.tute  would  be  supported  by  a 
small  but  comiietent  full-time  staff  and 
would  be  required  to  meet  at  least  two 
times  each  year  It  would  be  mandated 
to  study  laser  research  and  technology 
.ippluations  for  future  civilian  and  na- 
tional security  uses,  to  make  recomenda- 
tions.  including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  regarding  implementation  of 
the  findings  of  the  Institute,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  regarding  coordmatlon  of 
the  efforts  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  laser  technology,  including  co- 
operatne  programs  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation, manpower,  and  facility  re- 
sources 

The  Institute  will  be  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
key  committees  In  the  House  and  Senate 
an  annual  report  regarding  its  activities 
under  the  act  T)ie  Institute  members 
and  employees  would  have  access  to  such 
classified  or  nonclassified  information  as 
is  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilties  of  an  overall  umbrella 
agency  under  the  act 

Mr  President,  the  approach  I  am  ad- 
yocatini;  here  today  is  certainly  not  with- 
out precedent  When  World  War  I  broke 
out  in  1914  the  United  Slates  was  last 
on  the  list  of  world  powers  equipped  wilh 
military  aircraft,  running  a  poor  fifth 
behind  France  Germany.  Russia  and 
Great  Britain 

But  not  only  the  tangible  evidence  of 
aeronautical  progress  was  lacking  There 
were  few  aeronautical  research  labora- 
tories and  facilities  In  this  country 
w  hereas  the  above-mentioned  nations  al- 
ready had  well  equipped  and  well  staffed 
research  facilities  Italy  and  Russia  had 
aeronautical  laboratories  long  before  the 
United  States  took  the  step  A  survey  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  resulted  in 
a  report  which  showed  clearly  the  dan- 
gerous gap  between  the  state  of  aeronau- 
tical technology  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States 

The  result  of  the  national  concern 
which  mounted  over  this  problem  was 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  which 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
ar.d  directing  the  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  of  flight,  with  a  view  towards 
practical  solutions 

The  first  committee  appointments 
were  made  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son on  April  2  1915  and  the  committee 
beean  its  work  by  April  23  of  that  year 
This  forerunner  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
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approaches  to  solving  practical  prob- 
lems ever  devised  by  this  Congress.  With- 
in a  few  short  years,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  assume  the  lead  in  aeronau- 
tical science  and  continues  to  this  day 
to  be  the  technological  leader  In  air  and 
space  applied  sciences,  primarily  because 
of  the  foresight  displayed  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  those  early  years  of  aviation 

Similarly,  If  this  Congress  will  draw 
upon  the  precedence  provided  by  that 
Congress  so  many  years  ago  and  estab- 
lish this  National  Laser  Institute.  I  am 
confident  that  20  or  30  years  from  now. 
Americans  will  look  back  with  pride  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  effort  which  made 
us  preeminent  in  the  advancement  of 
la.ser  technology, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  close  of  these  remarks  so 
that  the  Members  can  examine  it  in  de- 
tail at  their  convenience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  HEfXIN  Mr  President,  I  will  not 
today  dwell  on  the  many  potential  civil- 
ian peacetime  applications  of  laser  tech- 
nology, nor  on  the  many  potential  de- 
fense applications  of  this  new  science. 
These  various  applications  are  well  doc- 
umented m  the  hearing  record  and  are, 
of  course  summarized  in  the  committee 
report  I  previously  mentioned  I  would, 
however,  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  these 
applications  to  put  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation in  the  proper  perspective. 

Since  the  initial  discovery  of  the  laser 
in  1960,  practical  applications  of  laser 
technology  have  already  proved  to  be  of 
great  benefit  in  manufacturing,  retail- 
ing, medicine,  and  advanced  communi- 
cation fields  However,  the  potential  for 
laser  application  in  space  exploration  and 
in  the  crucial  areas  of  national  defense 
and  energy  production  has  yet  to  be  real- 
ised And  this  potential,  m  my  judgment, 
makes  laser  technology  the  most  exciting 
and  important  scientific  field  of  research 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation,  esf)ecially  in  defense 
and  energy.  Is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
full  development  and  exploitation  of 
laser  technology. 

During  the  laser  hearings,  I  listened  to 
numerous  scientific  experts  testify  that 
many  of  our  Nation's  problems  could — 
and  I  feel  certain  will  — be  solved  through 
laser  applications  Let  me  briefly  outline 
a  few  examples  of  the  potentials  of  laser 
application 

First,  there  is  a  great  potential  for  la- 
sers to  be  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity through  clean  and  safe  nuclear 
fusion — as  opposed  to  the  current 
method  of  nuclear  fission  This  applica- 
tion of  laser  technology  can  provide  our 
Nation  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  and  clean  electric  power  without 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  reactor  accidents 
or  the  problems  caused  by  radioactive 
nuclear  wastes. 

Witii  respect  to  defense  applications,  a 
very  large  number  of  Senators  are  al- 
ready on  record  as  supporting  a  space 
based  laser  weapons  system  which  could 
potentially  provide  an  umbrella  protect- 


ing our  Nation  from  enemy  missile- 
delivered  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
whether  launched  from  underground 
land-based  silos  or  from  submarines 
lurking  near  our  shores 

I  expect  that,  if  not  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  at  least  soon,  we 
will  be  channeling  funds  into  just  such  a 
program  Unless,  however,  the  actions  I 
am  recommending  today  are  taken,  it 
may  well  be  possible  that  we  will  not 
achieve  these  very  complicated  and  com- 
plex systems  during  this  decade,  and 
perhaps  not  even  during  this  century. 
High-encrey  lasers  which  offer  the  po- 
tential for  directed  energy  weapons  in 
wluch  hostile  targets  are  disabled  or 
killed  by  the  energy  of  the  laser  beam 
require  three  slressuig  technology  com- 
ponent- very  high  power  laser  devices: 
precision  mirrors  optics;  and  precise 
pointing  and  tracking  devices.  These 
weapons  systems  also  would  require 
sophisticated  fire  control  and  technology 
for  battle  management.  A  less  than  fully 
coordinated  national  effort  to  advance 
these  various  technology  components,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure or  at  least  to  delays  which  could 
lirove  decisive. 

The  reason  I  feel  that  delay  may  be- 
com:-  a  decisive  factor  is  that  much  has 
been  written  lately  about  the  Soviet 
Union  s  extensive  rc■^earch  and  develop- 
ment of  laser  weaf>on  systems  In  my 
judgment,  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  be- 
hind the  Sosiet  Union  in  this  critical 
area 

Lastly  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
laser  application  in  space  exploration 
which  must  be  fully  developed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, 

The  almost  unlimited  potential  for 
laser  application  is  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned While  private  industry  is  engaged 
in  the  research  and  development  of  laser 
technology,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  the 
leader  The  program  is  so  vast  and  so  im- 
portant that  just  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  lead  in  the  space 
program  and  established  as  a  national 
commitment  the  placing  of  a  man  on  the 
Moon,  thus  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  lead  in  developing  this 
new  technology". 

Federal  funding  for  laser  research — 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  high-energy  laser 
R  ti  D — exceeded  $400  million  last  year 
This  amount  was  shared  almost  equally 
by  the  Departments  of  Energy  and  De- 
fense, with  a  small  amount  expended  by 
NASA  This  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  being  expended  in  such  a  critical 
field  places  us  at  a  terrible  disadvantage 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  expend- 
ing massive  amounts  of  money — more 
than  five  times  our  expenditures — on  the 
development  of  laser  technology 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  an  all-out  American  effort  m 
laser  research  and  development 

Mr  President.  I  fully  realize  that  dur- 
ing this  lameduck  session  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  move  this  bill  forward  into 
law  I.  of  course,  intend  to  reintroduce  it 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  Be- 
cause a  record  has  already  been  made  m 


previous  hearings  during  this  Congress 
as  to  the  efficacy  and  importance  of  this 
legislation  I  woud  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure could  be  expeditiously  moved  forward 
to  become  law 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
examine  Has  proposal  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  and  I  think  that  each  of 
you  will  agree  with  my  concliision  and 
rally  behind  this  mast  worlhw'hiJe  effort. 
ExHiBrr  1 

S  3216 
Br  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
vt  Representatnes  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
Amen<a  m  Congreif  assembled  Thai  this 
Act.  may  be  civ«<l  as  Uie  ■  NaMonal  Laaer  In- 
;tuuie  Act" 

FINDINGS    *NL    PLRP-lSE 

Sec    2     la)    The  ConfnTSS  finds  ihat — 

111  laser  lechnology  is  among  the  moet 
.niponant  technologies  of  this  century  ranJt- 
:nj<  :n  sij^nificance  with  nuclear  fission  and 
.iiteprated  circuits: 

i2i  low-power  laser  systems  already  have 
produced  large  improvements  in  military 
ciipability.  with  funher  improvements  ex- 
pected: 

(31  laser  technology  has  the  potential  to 
benefit  the  United  Slates  ;n  many  imporjint 
areas  including  national  secunty,  energy 
production  space  activities,  oommunlcatlons. 
and  photochemistry. 

i4i  high-energy  laser  system*  have  the  po- 
tential to  significantly  alter  existent  mili- 
tary strategy  doctnne  and  tactics  and  thus 
cause  a  dramatic  shift  '.r.  the  relationships 
of  the  superpowers 

(5)  federa;:y  sponsored  laser  research  has 
not  been  fully  coordinated  and  the  lack  of 
s\ich  coordination  has  detracted  from  the  Na- 
tion s  ability  to  achieve  important  laser  ap- 
plications at  the  eejiiest  time 

(6)  achievement  of  laser  applications  c*n 
be  accelerated  through  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,   and 

(7i  the  diverse  aj-eas  to  which  high-ener^ 
laser  technology  can  make  extremely  impor- 
tant contributions  require  that  the  Con- 
t'ress  paniclpate  in  charting  the  .Nations 
course  in  the  development  and  utilization 
of  hlgh-enerpy  laser  technology  for  the  t>«n- 
efit  of  mankind 

I  bi  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish 
a  mechanism  to  improve  the  coordination  of 
Federal  efforts  in  lat#r  research  and  techno!- 
jgy  development  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
develop.ment  and  utilization  of  laser  tech- 
nology for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and 
mankind 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    INSTITtTE 

Sec  3  (ai  There  is  created  m  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Fede.-^l  Government  a 
National  Laser  Iiistltute  >  hereafter  cited  as 
the  Institute  i  The  Institute  shall  be  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members  as  follows 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense 


12) 


The  Secretary  of  Energy 


31  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
.Aeronautics   and   Space    Administration 

i4i  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

i5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
Technology  Policy. 

(6i  Two  individuals  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  industries  involved  In 
la-ser  technology  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals in  such  indu&t.'les  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  possess  expertise  m  laser  tech- 
nology and  laser  research  and  development 

i7i  Two  individuals  sha;;  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  academic  profession, 
selected  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  possess  expertise  In  laser 
technology  and  laser  research  and  develop- 
.Tient 

i8i  Two  members  shall  be  selected  by 
the   President   from   a   list   of   names  to   be 
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submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Preal- 
dent  Pro  Tempore  of  tbe  Senate,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  me  Majority  Leader  and 
the    Minority    Leader 

10  1  Two  members  sHall  t>e  selected  by  tbe 
President  from  a  list  of  names  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
Not  more  than  Ave  of  the  individuals  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  parajfraphs  16)  through 
,9)  of  this  subsection  may  be  members  of 
the   same    political    party 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  as  Chairman 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  Any  va- 
cancy m  the  Institute  shall  be  filled  Ln  the 
-tame  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
including  the  party  afnilatii^n  limitations 
contained  In  subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
tion 

10  The  Institute  shall  hold  such  meetings 
as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act  The  InsUtute  shall 
meet  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
upon  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers but  in  no  event  shall  the  Institute 
meet  less  frequently  than  two  times  within 
each   calendar   year 

idi  (11  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff 
director  for  the  Institute  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and   consent   of   the  Senate 

i2i  Within  the  limit  of  Its  appropriations 
the   Institute  mav — 

lAi  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such   other   personnel    as   may   be   necessary. 

(B)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5  United  States 
Code  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  prescribed  tor  OS  18  in  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5    United  States  Code,    and 

(C»  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of   title  5.   United  States  Code 

lei  Members  of  the  Institute  who  are 
otherwise  employed  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation 
Members  of  the  Institute  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  .shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  positions  In  Level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  vinder  section 
5318  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  Includ- 
ing traveltlme  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Institute  during  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Institute  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  the  performance  of  servlce.s  for  the 
Institute,  members  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  allowed  travel  exDen.ses  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  In  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  Intermittently 
!n  the  Federal  Government  service  are  al- 
iTwed  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title 
5    United  States  Code 

(f)  Section  5316  of  title  5  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  at  the  end 
therof    the    following 

"Director    National   Laser  Institute" 
rrrNcTioNs  or  thb  iwsiiiun 

Srr     4     (a  I    The   Institute    shall  — 

(1>  study  laser  research  and  technology 
applications  for  future  civilian  and  national 
security    uses. 

13 1  make  recommendations  in'-ludlng 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  regarding  Imple- 
mentation of  the  findings  of  the  Institute 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( I )  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

(3 1  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  regarding  coordina- 
tion of  the  efTorts  of  the  departments  and 
agencies    of    the    Federal    Government    with 


respect  to  laser  technology  including  co- 
operative programs  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation,   manpower    and    facilities   resources 

(b;  The  institute  may  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  subsection  lai  of  this  section  as  nec- 
essary or  upon  the  request  of  the  President 
the  Congress,  or  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
*ccrss  TO  inroaMATioN 

Sec  5  'ai  The  memt)ers  and  employees 
of  the  Institute  shall  have  accest  to  such 
classified  or  nonclassified  information  as  is 
necessary  for  carrying  out  their  respoaslblll- 
iies  under  this  Act  Access  to  such  Infor- 
mation shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures 
fir  security  clearance  established  and  in 
eflect  by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  waiving  any 
requirement  or  sanction,  criminal  or  civil 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  classified  Infor- 
mation by  any  person 

(bl  In  order  to  assist  the  Institute  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Institute,  provide 
access  to  such  information  and  materials  as 
Ls  requested  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   la)    of  this  section 

ANNUAL    REPtlRT 

Sec  6  lai  The  Institute  shall  prepare  »nd 
submit — 

( 1  I    to  the  President, 

i3|    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce    Science    and 
Transportation       and      the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and 

(3)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\fTalrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  annual  report  regarding  its  activities 
under  this  Act.  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  budgets  and 
program  content  or  other  action  as  the  In- 
stitute determines  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

lb)  Notwlthstardlng  any  other  provision 
of  law  anv  Informatl'.m  which  is  designated 
as  classified  and  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  by  recipients  of  such  information  as 
cla.sslfled  Information,  and  not,  released  to 
any  source  except  In  accordance  with  any 
law  rule  or  regulation  applicable  to  or 
promulgated  by  the  source  of  such  Infor- 
mation 

AlTHOSI7J»TION     or    ArPKOmlATIONS 

Sec  7  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  provisions  of   this  Act 

TtKMINATlON 

Sec  8  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


CRIME  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr  HEFLIN  Mr  PTf.sKieiit.  I  wi.sh  to 
addrcs.s  a  problem  to  which  I  have  .spoken 
on  several  occa.sion.s  d-inng  my  tenure 
in  the  Senate  the  problem  of  crime  in 
this  cotintrv-  Ne.xt  to  infiation  and  liie 
economic  ills  whiih  plague  thus  Nation 
crime  u;  probably  the  mast  serious  do- 
mestic problem  that  the  American  peo- 
ple face  today 

During  the  past  few  years  there  ha.s 
been  an  alarming  increase  in  overall 
crime   in   this   countrv    a   fact   which   is 


having  a  chiUlng  effort  on  the  average 
American  citizen 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  number  of 
murders  m  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased by  370  percent  and  the  number 
of  robbenes  has  increased  by  300  per- 
cent. Last  year  murder  rofie  by  18  per- 
cent over  1978.  forcible  rape  rose  by  13 
percent  and  robberies  by  10  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
trends  m  violent  crime  will  begin  to  re- 
verse m  the  near  future  FBI  statistics 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1980  reveal  that 
violent  crimes  are  up  10  percent  over 
last  year 

Based  on  statistics  for  1979  the  FBI 
has  determined  that  a  violent  crime  oc- 
curs every  27  seconds  in  this  country: 
someone  is  murdered  every  24  minutes. 
a  forcible  rape  occurs  every  7  minutes. 
there  is  an  as,saull  every  51  seconds,  and 
a  robbery  takes  place  every  68  seconds 

These  disturbing  fiKures  are  based  on 
nationwide  sur. evs  and  indicate  that 
crime  is  a  widespread  problem  and  not 
isolated  to  only  a  few  highly  populated 
areas  of  the  country 

For  example,  the  South  Is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  safest  regions 
of  the  country  in  which  to  live  and  raise 
a  family  However,  there  were  some 
dramatic  increases  in  crime  in  the  South 
during  1979  with  murder  increasing  by 
10  percent  over  the  previous  year,  forcible 
rape  by  14  percent  and  robbery  by  17 
percent 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  fear  of 
crime  is  causing  a  majonty  of  Americans 
to  drastically  alter  their  lifestyle  This 
research  re\eals  that  4  out  of  10 
.Americans  are  highly  fearful  of  becom- 
uig  victin\s  of  a  violent  crime  such  as 
murder  rape  robbery  and  assault  One 
r)erson  in  four  has  stopped  going  places 
he  or  she  used  to  go  at  night  because  of 
fear  of  becoming  a  nctim  of  a  violent 
crime 

Nine  out  of  10  Americans  lock  the 
doors  of  their  homes  and  apartments  and 
ask  visitors  to  identify  themselve-s  before 
allowing  them  to  enter  Four  out  of  10 
people  feel  unsafe  in  their  homes  neigh- 
borhoods workplaces  and  shopping 
centers 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
also  .seen  a  significant  Increase  in  "white 
collar"  crime,  which  is  resulting  in  stag- 
gering casts  to  our  economy.  In  a  1976 
study  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Concre.ss.  it  was  estimated 
that  such  cnmes  as  bankruptcy  fraud, 
bribery  and  kickbacks,  consumer  fraud, 
credit  card  and  check  fraud  insurance 
fraud  and  securities  fraud,  are  costing 
our  economy  $44  billion  per  year  Studies 
also  point  out  that  "white  collar  '  crime 
'  nntributes  to  an  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence in  our  legal  and  economic  sys- 
tems which  may  promote  an  atmosphere 
of  lawlessness,  leading  to  more  crime 

Recent  studies  reveal  that  "white  col- 
lar '  crime,  as  in  other  areas  of  crime,  is 
on  the  increase,  costing  the  American 
taxpayer  more  each  year 

All  acrass  this  land,  in  our  cities  and 
in  our  towns,  in  our  suburbs  and  in  our 
rural  areas,  crime  is  soaring  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  is  diminishing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race.  sex.  or  creed 
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Mr  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
Congress  declare  an  all-out  war  on  crime 
in  this  country  Everyone  agrees  that 
something  must  be  done  about  crime,  but 
too  many  times  it  has  been  treated  as  a 
secondarv  i.ssue  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Strong  talk  and  wishful  thinking 
will  do  nothing  toward  reducing  crime 
It  IS  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  act 
forcefully  and  deal  dramatically  with 
this  crisis  that  now  confronts  us. 

It  has  long  been  my  l>elief  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  .share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  law  enforcement  with 
State  and  local  governments  Only  with 
this  type  of  partnership,  pooling  our  re- 
sources, manpower  and  technology,  can 
we  effectively  combat  crime  and  at  the 
same  lime,  improve  our  system  of  crim- 
inal justice 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  demise 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration due  to  budgetary  cutbacks 
earlier  thLs  year  I  believe  this  program 
has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  our  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  efforts  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  at  every  level  By  providing  finan- 
cial aid  and  technical  assistance  to  those 
governments  we  have  made  vast  im- 
provements in  the  areas  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  control. 

LEAA  proved  to  be  extremely  success- 
ful in  a  number  of  programs  such  as 
statewide  court  modernization:  training 
of  court  professionals:  jury  manage- 
ment: uniform  sentencing  guidelines: 
career  criminal  programs  prosecutors 
management  information  systems. 
"Sling"  antifencing  projects;  law  en- 
forcement training  programs:  health 
care  in  Jails:  drug  and  alcohol  diversion: 
victim  Witness  assistance,  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  status  offenders;  and 
others  These  programs  have  had  clear 
and  definable  impacts  on  crime  reduction 
all  across  this  country. 

In  efforts  by  Congress  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  bring  inflation  under 
control  LEAA  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nom.ial  existence  LEAAs  critics  cite 
ineflRciency  and  waste  as  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  eliminate  the  programs  and  I  can 
understand  their  concerns  I  believe  my 
record  will  reflect  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  returning  flscal  responsibility  to 
Government  In  doing  so,  I  realize  that 
every  agency  in  the  Government  will 
have  to  sacrifice  Yet,  how  many  agen- 
cies, out  of  the  hundreds  that  exist,  have 
been  totally  abolished  as  has  LEAA 
The  problems  it  had  in  its  early  years  di- 
minished as  the  program  matured  and 
instead  of  adopting  policies  and  meth- 
ods to  further  solve  its  defects.  Congress 
and  the  administration  instead  preferred 
to  destroy  it  altogether. 

With  the  abolition  of  LEAA,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  has  no  program 
whose  primary  function  is  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  crime  in  this  country 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  an  active  role  if  the  war  on  crime 
is  to  be  won  The  extent  of  its  role,  and 
how  It  should  be  shaped,  are  questions  we 
hope  to  answer  in  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
December  3  These  hearings  will  focus  on 
the  problems  and  successes  of  past  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  State  and 


local  governments  and.  what  role,  if  any. 
the  Government  should  play  in  the  fu- 
ture The  committee  will  also  look  at  the 
current  status  of  crime  in  this  country 
and  reasons  for  the  drastic  trends  it  has 
taken  in  recent  years 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  calling  for  this  hearing  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  leadership  he 
has  provided  in  this  crucial  area  I  also 
wish  to  commend  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond for  his  active  role  in  searching  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  crime.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  him  in 
the  future, 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  ACT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
may  I  say,  before  I  proceed  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  superfund  bill,  the  Senate  version 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let  us 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber,  this  may  in- 
volve a  ruling  of  the  Chair 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  should  say 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
others  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford and  Mr  Randolph  have  worked  out 
an  amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute, 
perhaps,  to  the  Senate  bill  which  might 
represent  a  pretty  fair  consensus  of  the 
Senate 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  if  Sen- 
ators wish  to  have  a  little  time  to  fur- 
ther negotiate  the  Stafford -Randolph 
proposal,  if  we  could  get  to  the  super- 
fund  bill,  we  might  then  set  it  aside, 
hopefully,  and  proceed  to  other  matters 
while  those  considerations  are  being  car- 
ried on. 

So.  having  said  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
1151.  S    1480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  Mr  President.  I  am 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let  us 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber  The  Chair 
IS  not  familiar  with  the  situation  except 
to  understand  that  it  may  require  a 
ruling 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  may  I  say  on  reserva- 
tion that  the  majority  leader  has  con- 
ferred with  me  in  advance  of  this,  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  He  is  aware  from 
that  private  conversation,  which  I  re- 
peat now,  that  I  had  hoped  we  could 
work  out  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to 
permit  us  to  pass  a  superfund  bill  this 
session. 

Now  that  statement  is  at  variance  with 


what  I  have  said  publicly  before  I  had 
said  I  thought  ihere  was  no  chance  a 
superfund  bill  could  pass  this  session 
But.  frankly.  I  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
was  urged  by  many  on  this  side  to  try. 
and  I  ha\e  tried  to  do  so 

We  have  had  a  number  of  meetings 
Indeed,  there  was  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  3  o  clock  this  afternoon  with  a  num- 
ber of  parties  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Mr  Stafford-,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr  DoMENici ' .  the  distinguished  soon- 
to-be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee I  Mr  Dole  I .  and  a  number  of  others. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  work  out  some- 
thing. 

I  do  not  think,  in  all  candor,  that  the 
Randolph-Stafford  bill  is  a  compromise 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  permit  us  to 
proceed  at  this  time  to  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

I  do  think  there  is  still  a  chance.  I 
suppose,  that  that  could  be  worked  out, 
but  not  in  the  face  of  an  effort  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  I  simply  do  not  believe  such 
action  could  be  the  basis  of  negotiations. 

Mr  President,  having  said  that,  I  ex- 
press my  regret  that  we  apparently  are 
at  an  impasse  on  this  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  object  to  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
IS  heard 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  understand  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  minority  leader  Again  I  say 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  bill  Then,  if  additional  time  is  need- 
ed, which  apparently  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  like  to  have.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  set  the  bill 
asjde  then  and  proceed  to  something  else 
in  the  meantime 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No  1151,  S  1480.  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

call  of  the  eoll 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conrent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No    33  Leg  ] 
Baiter  Hart  Sarbanes 

Bradley  Heflin  S'ennis 

Bvrd  Helms  Thurmond 

Robert  C        McClure  Warner 

Cranston  Randolph 

Goldwater  Rieple 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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att«"ru!i>nce  of  absent 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
I  a-sk   for  the  yeas  and 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  of  absent 
Senators 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  thf  SerKPant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  rpqiiest  thi 
Senators 

Mr     HKIJVIS 
navs 

Mr    BAKKH 
navs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
se«'.s  nnlv  throf"  Seiuilurs  in  the  Chanib»T 
Mr  HAKKH  Mr  President,  I  h(H>t'  ttif 
clerk  will  cinUinue  the  call  of  the  roll  of 
iib.seiit  Senators  while  others  art-  brouKht 
to  resp<jnd  to  the  requecl  for  the  yeas  and 
iiuys 

rise  PR}-:SII)INCf  OFFICER  What  Is 
the  Senators  reiiuesf 

Mr  HAKKR  Mr  President  I  request 
that  the  clerk  continue  the  call  of  the 
roll  to  determine  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  prior  to  niliiiK  on  the  recjuest  for 
the  yea.s  and  nays 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
has  the  absence  of  a  quorum  been  estab- 
lished'' 

.Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  Presulent  I  re- 
peat mv  requef-t  lor  the  vfas  and  navs 
'Hie  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER  The  Chair 
stands  correct'-d  The  Parliamentarian 
advises  that  three  S«Mnitors  are  svjfTlcient 
to  second  the  request  (or  the  veas  and 
navs  If  that  is  the  rule,  it,  will  be  fol- 
lowed 

That  brines  us  now  to  the  question  of 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  SerReant  at 
Arms  to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  On  thus  question  the  yea.s  and 
nays  have  been  requested  and  are  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  leKislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr  BfR- 
DicKi.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Church'  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Culver  I.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamii- 
shire  'Mr  Dirkin  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Gravei,  >,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Kennedy',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shinKton  Mr  Macnuson'. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr  Mc- 
OovERN'.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Metzenbaumi  .  the  Senator  from  Wi.scon- 
sln  'Mr  Nel.son',  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Mr  STEVENSON'  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr  Inoi've'  Is  absent  on 
official  business 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr  Di-ren- 
BERGERi.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Hatch  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Culifomia 
'Mr  Hayakawa'.  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  'Mr  .Javits'  .  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr  La.xalt',  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr  Mathia,s',  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  Mr  Pressler> 
are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Hee- 
LiNi  Are  there  ajiy  other  Senators  wish- 
ing to  vote' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75. 
nays  5.  as  follows 
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YEAS— 75 

Armstrong 

0*rn 

Percr 

BaJirr 

Cilriin 

Pryor 

Haijcua 

Hart 

Rajidolph 

Buyh 

Hatfield 

RlblcoR 

Bellmon 

lleflln 

Rlesla 

B<rnt»en 

Heinz 

Roth 

Blden 

Helm* 

Sarbanaa 

Bor»n 

HulUnga 

Saaaer 

Bosohwltz 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Bradl«i>' 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Bunipem 

Jackaon 

Stmpaon 

Bnra. 

Jrpaen 

SlalTord 

Hnrry  F.  J 

r      Johnston 

Stennia 

Bjrd.  Robert  C.  K«»»ebmum 

Stevens 

Ch»te« 

LMhy 

Stewart 

ChUM 

L«vln 

Stone 

Cochran 

Luitar 

Taiinadge 

Cohen 

Matauoac* 

Thurmond 

Crmnsttin 

MfClur* 

Tsnngaa 

Osnftirih 

Melcher 

yVallop 

OeCmnrlnl 

Mllrhell 

Warner 

IXile 

Morgan 

Wtlliama 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhaii 

-Voung 

Eagleton 

N  u  11  n 

Zorlnaky 

Exon 

tackwood 

fora 

Pell 

NAYS— 5 

Ooldw»ter 

Proxmlre 

Welcker 

t^nc 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-20 

Burdick 

Halch 

Mathlaa 

Cannon 

Hayakau.^ 

McOovern 

Church 

Inouye 

Metzenbaiur. 

Culver 

Javiu 

Nelson 

Durenberijfr 

Kennedy- 

Presaler 

Durkln 

Lax  alt 

btevenson 

Oravel 

Ma«nuson 

So  the  motion  was  aKreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now- 
present 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  iusk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  prcx-eerl 

The  PRESIDING  OF?-ICKR  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  I  suggest 
the  absent  e  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roil  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names 


I  Quorum   No    34 


Armstrong 

Oravel 

tlaker 

Hart 

Ilaucus 

Hatneid 

H.iyh 

Heflln 

Hf  ilmon 

Heinz 

Bnitsen 

Heims 

Blden 

Hallliigs 

Bore  II 

Humphrey 

BiarhwlU 

Jackson 

liraflley 

Jepaen 

H-,Td. 

Johnston 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

ICassebaum 

B\rd    Robert  C 

Kennedy 

Chafao 

Leahy 

Chiles 

Levin 

Cochran 

Long 

Cohen 

LuKar 

Cranston 

Mataunaga 

(■  liver 

McClure 

iJiiii  forth 

Melcher 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Dole 

Mitchell 

D'jmenlcl 

Morgan 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Exon 

Nelson 

Ford 

Nunn 

Clarn 

Packwood 

(Henn 

Pell 

Oold  water 

Percy 

Leg  I 
Proxmlre 
Pt^or 
Randolph 
RlblcoJT 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanea 
.Sasser 
Schmltt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadgp 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongaa 
Wallop 
Warner 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorlnaky 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present 


Mr    HELMS  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER    The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina 

Mr  HP:lMS  I  move  to  lav  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  prwee^l  and  I  a.sk  tor  the 
yeas  and  navs 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  I.s  there 
a  sufficient  second  '  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
The  PRP:SIDING  officer  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  The  yea-; 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislatue  clerk  ca!le<i   the  roll 
Mr    CRANSTON    I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   Indiana     Mr    Bavh'     the 
Senator  from  Arkansii-s     Mr    Bi-mpersi 
the    Senator    from    North    Dakota      Mr 
Bi-RrucK'    the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr 
CANNON'     the  Senator  from   Idaho  'Mr 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire   I  Mr     DuRKiN'     the   Senator   from 
Kentucky     Mr    Huddleston  >.  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Washington    'Mr    Maokitsoj** 
the    Senator    from    South    Dakota    'Mr 
McGovERN'      the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  '  Mr  Morc.an  ■ .  and  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssissippi     Mr    Stennis     are  nec- 
essarily absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  Mr  InouvE'  is  absent  on 
official  buMiie.ss 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
S<-nKtor  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Duren- 
BEROER'  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr 
HATCH'  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr  Hayakawa  '  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  .Mr  Javits  ■  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Mr  Jepsen  ■  the  Senator  from 
N  vada  Mr  Laxalt'.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr  MA-rniAS'  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr  Packwood '  and  the 
SenaUir  from  South  Dakota  'Mr  Press- 
I.ER'    are  neces.sarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  m  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote' 

The  result  was  announced — veas  29 
nays  50.  as  follows 
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YEAS_29 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Boachwilz 

Corhran 

Dan  forth 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Oarn 

Ooldwater 


Baucus 

BetiLsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bvrd, 

Harry  F  ,  Jr 
Bvrd    Robert  C 
Chaffe 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConclnl 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 


Oravel 

Hen  in 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kassebuuni 

L'.igar 

McClure 

Percy 

Roth 

Schmltt 

NAYS— 50 

Oienn 
Hart 
Hatneld 
Heinz 

H'.lllngs 

Jttcksjjii 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Le&hy 

Levin 

I-nng 

Matsunaga 

Mclrher 

Met7enba'.im 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 


Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnaky 


Nunn 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Prytjr 

Randolph 

RIblcotI 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

SUfford 

Stevensin 

Stewnrt 

Stor^ 

TaJmadge 

Tsongaa 

Welcker 

Williams 


Li  Ml 


Biyh 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Cai-Jion 

Church 

Durenberter 

D.irkin 


Hatch 
Hayakawa 

Huddle&ion 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jei>&en 

lji.\ttlt 


Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McCVovern 

MorRsn 

Facltwi.><./cl 

Prossler 

.Stennis 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S    1480  was  rejected 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent there  is  a  desire  and  a  need  on  the 
part  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  Uie 
question  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  have  some  di.scussion  and,  perhaps,  to 
negotiate  some  differences  with  respect 
to  this  bill  In  addition  to  that  fact.  Mr 
HoLi-iNcs  wishes  to  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution 
After  conferring  with  Mr  Baker  and 
other  Senators  I  am  coiv;trained  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  action 
on  the  pending  motion  be  delayed  until 
4pm    todav 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object, 
the  purpo.se  of  the  reservation  is  to  .say 
tt-.at  I  think  that  is  a  good  arrancement 
That  leaves  the  parties  in  status  quo 
The  motion  to  proceed  has  not  yet  been 
di.'-posed  of  There  is  time  now  for  the 
parlies  to  resume  the  meetings  planned 
earlier,  to  .see  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
working  out  a  bill 

I  repeat  once  more,  I  would  like  to 
.see  us  pass  a  bill  if  we  can  work  out  the 
details  of  it.  and  do  it  m  thus  .session 

With  the  request  just  made  by  the 
majority  leader  I  ani  willing  to  resume 
those  negotiations,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  hLs  consideration 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
distinguished   Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  are  locating  Senator  Hollincs 
now 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Senator 
Hollincs  and  Senator  Bellmon  so  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr   HOLLINGS   Mr   President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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ference  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
448  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concvirrent 
resolution  iH  Con  Res  448)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1981  198-2  and  1983 
having  met  after  full  and  free  coiifereiice 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hou.-.es  this  report 
signed  by  a  majority   of  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report '' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire. 
has  a  printed  conference  report  been 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers' 

Mr  HOLLINGS  It  is  in  the  Record 
right  here 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  It  is  in  the  Record 
for  last  night -^ 

Mr  HOLLINGS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  m 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
Wednesday,   November    19,    1980,' 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
lace  IS  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  But  your  conferees 
have  produced  an  agreement  on  the  1981 
budget  in  record  time.  And  we  have  done 
so  with  a  strong  and  successful  defense 
of  the  Senate's  positions  on  the  critical 
budget  issues. 

Yesterday,  your  conferees  wasted  no 
lime  in  moving  toward  final  passage  of 
the  1981  budget.  We  proceeded  immedi- 
ately and  directly  from  the  Senate  floor 
to  our  conference  with  the  House  Coni- 
mittee  In  less  than  2  hours,  we  reached 
an  agreement  that  preserves  and  ad- 
vances the  Senates  most  important  ob- 
jectives 

First,  the  conference  agreement  ac- 
commodates the  Senate-endorsed  tax 
cut  on  a  realistic  timetable;  second,  it 
makes  the  strongest  commitment  to  na- 
tional defense  that  the  budget  process 
has  yet  produced;  third,  it  reduces  the 
Senate-pa.ssed  outlay  and  budget  author- 
ity levels:  fourth  and  finally,  it  cuts  back 
on  the  deficit  that  was  contained  in  the 
Senate- passed  resolution 

Mr,  President,  this  budget  agreement 
keeps  us  moving  to\\-ard  the  fiscal  goals 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  It  is  worthy  of 
our  support. 

Your  conferees  went  into  yesterday's 
negotiations  determined  to  defend  the 
Senates  positions  and  to  arrive  at  a  re- 
sponsible spending  plan.  We  accom- 
plished both  of  those  objectives. 

On  the  tax  cut  issue,  this  conference 
agreement  provides  fully  for  the  proposal 
advanced   yesterday   by   Senators   Roth 


and  Dole  and  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
a.ssumes  only  that  such  a  tax  cut  will  be 
enacted  next  year  by  April  15  and  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  The  April  15 
enactment  date  for  the  tax  cut  means 
that  Its  cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be  re- 
duced in  1981.  That  is  because  withhold- 
ing rates  will  continue  at  the  higher  level 
established  by  existing  law  until  April  15. 
Taxpayers  will  get  refunds  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year  just  as  they  always  have 
done  after  retroactive  tax  cuts. 

Only  once  in  the  history  of  Congress 
has  a  major  tax  cut  been  introduced  in 
January  and  adopted  prior  to  April  15 
This  conference  agreement  merely  as- 
sumes that  1981  will  not  see  a  repetition 
of  the  lightning-fast  record  of  1975 
when — in  the  middle  of  a  major  reces- 
sion— Congress  passed  a  tax  cut  by 
March  29. 

President-elect  Reagan  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  January  20  If  our  new  Presi- 
dent presents  his  tax  cut  plan  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  this  conference  agreement  as- 
sumes that  Congress  will  enact  it  in  less 
than.  90  days.  Surely  that  Is  an  optimis- 
tic time  frame  for  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  such  a  major  new  tax  re- 
duction. 

But  more  than  that,  as  I  have  noted, 
this  conference  agreement  will  accom- 
modate the  prospect  that  a  tax  cut 
adopted  after  April  15  may  be  applied 
retroactively  to  January  1 — with  all  of 
Its  parts  and  provisions. 

In  short,  the  tax  cut  envisioned  by  the 
authors  of  yesterday's  amendment  is 
fully  provided  for  m  this  conference 
agreement 

Mr  President,  similarly,  of  course,  they 
could  take  the  normal  course  and  pass  it 
by  the  end  of  May  and  in  that  event  per- 
haps make  retroactive  the  business  fea- 
tures of  it.  The  withholding  forms  co-Lild 
be  revised  by  July  1  to  put  the  individual 
income  tax  cuts  into  effect  July  1 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  or 
options  there 

On  the  spending  side  the  agreement  is 
just  as  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate 

In  yesterday  s  conference,  we  sought  to 
achieve  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
sidered judgments  on  spreading  pro- 
grams that  had  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  judgments  made  by  the 
House — including  its  across-the-board 
spending  cut  Basically  we  arrived  at 
that  compromise  by  splitting  the  differ- 
ence 

On  the  bottom  line,  the  spending  totals 
we  arrived  at  are  lower  both  m  budget 
authority  and  in  outlays  than  the  Sen- 
ate-passed levels— a  result  that  moves 
us  closer  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  black  which  absorbed  so 
much  of  yesterday  s  Senate  debate. 

The  budget  authority  level  $694.6  bil- 
lion IS  $5  billion  lower  than  the  Senate- 
passed  figure 

The  outlay  level  of  $632  4  billion  is 
$600  million  lower 

The  deficit  level  of  $27  4  billion  is  more 
than  $7  billion  lower. 

In    achieving    those    sizable    savings, 
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however,  thla  agreement  does  not  8»cn- 
flce  our  Nation's  most  critical  needa 
Most  notably.  It  establishes  the  highest 
level  of  spending  for  national  defense 
that  we  have  ever  included  in  a  budget 
resolution 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
outlay  level  for  fiscal  1981  defense  spend- 
ing will  total  $159  billion— more  than  $5 
billion  above  the  outlay  figure  contained 
m  the  first  resolution 

Mr.  President,  this  year  has  been  a 
challenging  one  for  the  budget  process 
We  have  had  to  contend  with  a  very 
volatile  economy — with  an  abrupt  and 
unexpected  change  of  Budget  Committee 
chairmen — with  strong  differences  of 
opinion  on  fiscal  policy,  both  within  and 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress — 
and  with  the  unlamlllar  clrcumstance.s 
of  a  lameduck  session  and  an  Interven- 
ing election  the  consequences  of  which 
will  change  the  character  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  administration 

In  the  face  of  those  challenges,  we 
have  produced  a  workable  compromise 
on  a  second  budget  resolution  for  1981 
that  sustains  our  drive  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  fiscal  discipline,  strengthens 
our  defenses,  preserves  vital  spending 
programs,  accommodates  a  ver>'  large 
tax  reduction,  and  reduces  the  1980  def- 
icit by  more  than  $30  billion 

This  conference  agreement  Is  worthy 
of  our  5 -year  tradition  of  responsible 
and  well-constructed  budgeting  It  us 
worthy  of  the  Senates  supp)ort  I  strongly 
recommend  Its  adoption  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  provide  us  with  a  ba.se 
to  build  on  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come 

Now  Mr  President,  I  want  to  empha- 
size a  few  points  in  addition  to  my  pre- 
pared remarks  I  want  to  go  right  back 
to  ground  one.  the  starting  line,  June 
1980.  the  balanced  budget,  and  a.sk 
exactly  what  occurred 

As  I  view  it,  there  are  four  elements 
that  have  run  u.s  over  that  balanred 
budget  One  of  course,  i.s  inflation  the 
inflationary  co.sl.s  of  all  the  particular 
programs   throughout   the   Government 

Another  element  Ls  another  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  unemployment  You  will 
find  this  particular  budget  rather  than 
being  computed,  as  In  the  flrst  concur- 
rent resolution  at  7  5  percent,  is  com- 
puted at  an  8  percent  unemployment 
level,  for  calendar  year  1981,  which  could 
still  be  high,  hopefully 

It  also  contemplates  the  addition  of  a 
Ux  cut.  of  course  TTiat  was  well  debated 
yesterday   That  has  added  to  the  deflclt 

Then,  of  course,  more  than  anything 
else,  and  It  should  be  emphasized  with 
respect  to  priorities,  the  National  Con- 
gre.ss  is  saying  here  that  'Ves.  we  can 
have  that  balanced  budget  we  had  ui 
June  But  we  feel  .so  strongly  about  our 
need  to  rebuild  the  Nation  s  defenses  that 
we  have  added  $28  2  billion  ' 

The  050  defense  function  for  fiscal 
year  1980  was  $144  5  billion  for  1981  it 
Ja  $1727  billion  So  that  Ls  an  Increase 
In  budget  authority  of  $28  2  billion    and 


that  $144  billion  Is  up  from  the  $129  bil- 
lion when  we  met  in  November  a  year 
ago  We  were  toying  then  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $129  9  billion,  right  In  there 
as  a  figure  and.  of  course,  that  has  grad- 
ually gone  up  over  the  year  with  supple- 
mentals  to  the  $144  5  billion  level 

It  has  not  just  gone  up  $5  billion  since 
June,  It  has  gone  up  $28  2  billion  in  the 
last  year   and  more 

This  resolution  has  got  a  $27  4  billion 
deficit  If  we  kept  defen.se  at  the  constant 
level  of  $144  billion  we  would  have  the 
balanced  budget 

Tills  i,s  a  restrictive  budget  It  cuts 
back  on  the  controUables,  as  we  charac- 
terize them  Other  than  of  course,  such 
key  areas  as  defense  and  social  security 
and  the  built-in  inflators,  it  cuUs  back 
some  15  percent  m  real  terms  in  the 
other  programs  and.  at  the  same  time — 
I  do  not  know  what  this  percentage 
would  amount  to  but  I  would  daresay  it 
i.s  somewhere  in  the  nature  of  a  5-per- 
cent real  growth  for  defense  I  am  going 
to  have  to  try  to  compute  that  and  have 
It  for  my  coUeague.s  before  the  debate  is 
concluded 

I  want  again  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Bilimon 
He  wa.s  a  steady  keel  and  guide  through- 
out that  short  conference  there  and  we 
got  good  language  in  here  with  respect 
to  reconciliation  We  are  still  working  on 
It  That  IS  on  schedule  and  we  ,said  we 
could  not  adjourn  sine  die,  in  this  reso- 
lution  until  we  got  reconciliation 

We  have  asked  for  a  budget  review 
There  are  many  kinds  of  rules  changes 
that  would  make  the  process  itself  more 
understandable  and  thereby  more  sup- 
portable bv  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate So  we  called  for  a  full  re\iew  there 
We  made  tremendou*.  progre.ss  in  this 
i'iirticular  exerci.se 

I  really  resist  the  idea  of  the  Govern - 
mt'Mt  budget  hemorrhaging  when  we  are 
I  uttmg  hAcV  But  some  m  our  own  disci- 
pline some  of  our  own  committee  mem- 
bers, will  get  up  and  talk  and  ,say  that  it 
Is  all  a  charade  These  are  the  levels  It 
I.s  not  u  charade  and  we  will  move  But 
then  they  have  removed  one  of  the  good 
rea.son.s  for  a  third  concurrent  re.soliition 
The  new  administration  will  say  exactly 
how  they  would  want  to  fa.shion  a  partic- 
ular tax  cut,  and  we  included  quite  a  bit 
of  flexibility 

We  really  have  not  just  given  a  multi- 
ple choice  kind  of  level  that  was  inferred 
perhaps  on  the  House  side  when  they 
approached  it  from  an  entirely  difTerenl 
standpoint  They  were  talking  in  terms 
of  cutting  a  percentage  in  fraud  and 
waste  and  mi.smanagement.  and  then  let 
the  new  administration  find  it 

On  the  contrary,  our  particular  ic\el- 
which  were  decided  back  in  August  — and 
of  course,  evervbfjdy  at  that  particular 
time  did  not  think  there  wa.s  going  to  be 
this  dramatic  change  in  administration 
or  m  the  Congre.ss— were  debated  in  de- 
tail and  everything  el.se  The  fact  that 
the    Hou.se   arrived    through    a    different 


approach  to  the  same  levels,  of  course  is 
their  affair  and  their  way  of  describing 
It  But  they  asked  us  to  join  in  their  de- 
scription, and  we  did  not  because  that 
was  not  the  fact    that  was  not  the  case 

So  this  Is  not  a  multiple  choice  or 
where  to  find  the  fraud  or  a  loose  budget 
or  hemorrhaging  or  what  about  the  defi- 
cit or  anything  else 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  was  asked 
whether  he  was  a  conservative  or 
whether  he  was  a  liberaJ  He  said  "The 
imporUnt  question  is  am  I  headed  in  the 
right  direction  " 

This  Is  not  a  conservative  budget  it  U 
not  a  Uberal  budget,  but  it  heads  us  In 
the  right  direction,  cutting  back  that  $60 
billion  deflclt  down  to  some  $27  4  billion 
It  cuts  measurably  on  the  programs  and 
increases  national  defense  to  the  tune  of 
$28  2  billion 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  or 
to  my  dLstinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BoRtN'    The  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding 

He  caught  me  slightly  unaware  I  wa^ 
caught  up  in  what  he  was  .saying  about 
this  being  neither  a  conservative  budget 
nor  a  liberal  budget  but  merely  a  budget 
which  heads  toward  balance,  and  I  was 
.somewhat  stunned  to  hear  that  because 
It  appears  to  me  that  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Senate  adopted  a  concurrent 
re."5olution  which  was  said  to  be  In  bal- 
ance and.  In  fact,  was  said  to  provide 
for  the  fiscal  year  upon  which  we  have 
now  entered  a  budgetary-  surplus  of  $100 
million 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said 

Look  folks  that  is  craiy  We  all  kno* 
every  one  of  us  In  thu  Chamber  knows  that 
the  alleged  balance  renected  in  the  budge! 
Ls  not  correct 

At  the  n.sk  of  playing  out  my  streak 
of  luck  on  my  predictions,  I  will  make 
one  more  prediction:  that  unle.ss  .some 
drastic  changes  are  made  in  the  under- 
lying assumptioras  on  which  the  present 
budget  resolution  Is  made,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  at  the  end  of  the 
forthcoming  fLscal  year  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  budget  deficit  which  is  hugely 
greater  than  the  estimated  $27  4  billion 
that  is  reflected  In  the  conference  report 

Well  this  may  be  the  lame  duck  .ses- 
sion but  I  will  tell  you  that  this  budget 
i.s  a  turkey 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  which  my  staff  and  I  have 
prepared  a  function-by-function  anal- 
ysis of  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
vears  1977  1978,  1979,  and  during  fiscal 
vears  1980  and  1981  for  the  first  second 
and  third  concurrent  budget  resolutions 
as  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  Lhe  House  and  the  conference 
committee 

TTiere  being  no  objection  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
KtcoFD  a.s  follows: 


'November  20,  1980 
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'  First  CotKurrent  Rtsolulion 


'  Second  Concurrent  Resolution. 


>  Third  Concurrent  Resolution. 


Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
think  It  Is  going  to  make  interesting 
reading  for  future  generations  of  econ- 
omists and  Senators  to  see  how  we 
have  systematically  Ignored  the  facts 
that  are  so  plain  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  national  economy 

Mr  President,  this  budget.  I  think, 
is  not  heading  in  the  right  direction, 
nor  in  my  judgment.  Is  it  a  budget 
which  gives  to  any  sicniflcant  extent 
recognition  of  the  true  economic  con- 
dition of  this  country  It  ls  a  "business 
as  usual"  budget 

Now  I  think  wt  all  agree  that  at  some 
point  the  Nation's  economic  situation 
could,  at  least  theoretically,  become  suf- 


ficiently desperate  that  extraordinary 
measures  would  be  necessary:  that  we 
might  have  to  address  ourselves  to  cut- 
ting even  politically  popular  programs: 
that  even  sacred  cows  would  have  to 
take  their  turn  in  the  tub;  that  we 
would  have  to  do  things  that  might  be 
unpopular,  unpalatable,  and  that  might 
even  be  to  the  political  disadvantage  of 
Senators.  We  might  have  to  give  up  on 
some  programs  that  have  been  previ- 
ously  thought   to  be  sacrosanct. 

I  guess  the  question  is  if  we  could 
agree  that  at  some  point  the  economic 
condition  would  justify  that.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Where  is  that  point? 

I  sav  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 


that  I  believe  we  have  reached  that 
point  more  than  a  year  ago  When  we 
began  to  have  double  digit  inflation, 
something  that  was  really  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  It  seemed  to  me  the  time  for  a 
serious  departure  from  the  norm  had 
already  come  Business  as  usual,  it 
seemed  to  me,  should  go  out  the  window 
And  when  double  digit  inflation  was 
accompanied  by  rising  unemployment, 
a  phenomenon  which  economists  had 
confidently  assured  us  could  never  hap- 
pen, It  seemed  to  me  then,  last  January 
and  even  before,  last  fall  when  we  were 
considering  last  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion, that  the  time  had  come  to  throw 
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(if  ttu-  lonvenllonal 
iiboul  "You  ran  I 
iind  We  will  nevrr 
get  this  throUKh  romnuUee  and  '  Tlie 
Appropriations  Committee  will  never  lio 
for  It  and  We  will  never  be  able  to 
pass  a  reronciliation  bill  and  The 
House  won  I  buy  it  and  '  The  people 
won't  like  it 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now. 
that  the  time  had  come  to  do  somethinK 
that  bespoke  of  the  Senates  recoKnition 
that  the  Nations  economy  wa.s  in  .seri- 
ous trouble 

Well,  if  that  was  justified  then,  it  is 
juatifled  now  This  week  the  banks 
raised  their  i)runp  rat<'  to  16'..  percent 
I  have  not  heard  what  hii.s  happened  to 
the  mortgaKe  lenduiK  market,  but  my 
belief  IS  that  home  morlKak'e  lenduiK  has 
all  but  sloppe<l  in  most  communities 
around  this  country  and  whether  it  has 
or  not  there  is  practically  nobodv  who 
can  afToril  to  buy  a  house  at  tudays 
mortKage  lendiriK  rates 

Already  we  are  beKinninK  to  see  siKns 
that  the  econor-.n  situatiori  is  slowing 
down,  the  job  optortunitics  that  would 
have  been  created  by  new  investment, 
new  productive  activities  are  not  being 
created  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
even  a  possibility  that  the  situation  will 
grow  worse  before  it  urows  better  Sena- 
tors could  well  ask  themselves  What  is 
going  to  be  the  efTect  of  this  budget  that 
we  are  now  preparing  to  adopf 

I  think  It  Ls  obvious  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  own  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
another  in  a  long  series  of  extraordi- 
narily inflationary  budgets 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senate  adopted, 
over  my  objection.  I  will  admit,  a  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  f^..sciil  year 
1981  which  would  have  suggested  budget 
outlays  for  the  fl.scal  vear  of  $613  billion. 
That  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unjustified 
increase  It  would  have  been  if  we  had 
stuck  at  $6i;i  billion,  the  largest  year-to- 
year  increase  in  Federal  spending  in  the 
history  of  this  Government  Of  course, 
the  Tcrea-se  was  so  large  that  it  would 
have  dwarfed  the  entire  Federal  budget 
Just  a  few  years  ago 

Many  of  us.  particularly  Senator  Roth 
and  I  and  a  number  of  us  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  ofTered  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  have  held  siiending 
below  the  $600  billion  mark  and  which 
would  have  accommodated  a  tax  cut  as 
well  within  the  context  of  a  balanced 
budget  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good 
policy 

Unfortunately  on  a  very  narrow  vote 
we  did  not  prevail  So  the  Senate 
adopted  a  concurrent  budget  re.solution 
calling   for  spending  $613   billion 

Today,  really  just  a  few  weeks  later  we 
are  being  asked  to  vote  a  budget  calling 
for  outlays  of  $632  billion  .Again,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  is  on  the  conscience  of 
the  Senators  if  they  want  to  supixirt  that 
kind  of  budget  But  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  certainly  does  not  intend  to  do 
so. 

While  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  mo- 
ment to  be  unduly  political.  I  want  to 
remind  my  friends  on  the  other  side  nf 
the  aisle  that  just  before  the  election. 
just  about  a  month  or  5  weeks  before  the 
election.  I  suggested  that  the  American 


people  were  readv  for  a  change,  they 
were  ready  for  a  balanced  budget,  they 
were  ready  for  a  Congress  that  would 
perform  its  responsibilities  and  not  go 
home  leaving  unfinished  business  to 
<  nme  back  in  the  lameduck  se.ssion 

One  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  media 
and  of  Senators  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  public  policy  is  to  evalu- 
ate elections  in  terms  of  their  own  pre- 
conceived notions  We  all  have  our  own 
interpretation  of  what  happ^-ned  on  elec- 
tion day  1980  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  my  interpretation  of  the  outcome 

My  belief  is  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  saying  they  were  ready  for 
a  fundameiiul  and  basic  change  in  the 
way  this  Government  ls  being  run  and  m 
the  way  this  country  is  being  governed 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  mmute  that 
there  were  not  a  lot  of  other  considera- 
tions— the  personality  of  the  candi- 
dates for  national  ofTice  and  for  the 
U  S  Senate  and  for  Congress  Cer- 
tainly those  were  considerations  Cer- 
tainly there  was  an  element  of  luck  in 
the  races  around  the  country  But,  as  I 
traveled  across  the  country,  not  as  a 
candidate,  but  as  an  observer  and  spokes- 
man. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  common 
denominator  m  talking  to  people  of  my 
own  party  and  of  the  other  party  and 
people  who  do  not  identify  themselves 
with  any  particular  political  party,  is 
W'e  know  this  is  not  working  It  is  time 
for  a  change  ■  And  when  you  really  talk 
to  them  seriously,  not  in  a  political  set- 
ting, but  one  on  one.  and  ask  them, 
•What  is  really  on  your  mind'  What 
really  troubles  you  deep  down  inside? 
What  IS  the  most  important  thing  to 
you'"  The  answer  that  came  back  over 
and  over  again  Is,    Inflation   ' 

Now.  a  lot  of  the  Members  m  this 
Chamber  have  tended  to  act  as  if  Infla- 
tion were  some  kind  of  economic  phe- 
nomenon that  was  abstract  and  that  had 
no  real  basis  in  day-to-day  life,  that  it 
was  more  the  economists  figures  a  blip 
on  somebody  s  economic  graph 

From  my  conversation  wnth  people 
that  I  have  talked  to  at  home  m  Colo- 
rado and  all  over  the  country,  really,  I 
have  reached  a  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
very  human  problem  and  indeed  it  i.s  a 
tragedy  for  people  who  have  been  forced 
into  unemployment  by  our  rising  infla- 
tion rale  for  the  elderly  ai>d  others  on 
a  fixed  income  who  liave  seen  their  sav- 
ings melt  away  and  who  have  seen  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  what  they  have 
saved  over  a  lifetime  melt  away  just  in 
the  last  12  or  14  months  It  is  a  tragedy 
for  young  couples  starting  out  who  can- 
not buy  a  home  and  who  do  not  even 
have  a  reasonable  prospect,  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  to  be  able  to  afford  a  down- 
payment,  let  alone  the  interest  rates 

I  have  talked  to  people  They  have  a 
lot  of  different  concerns  But  the  one 
that  comes  back  over  and  over  and  over 
again  is,  "We  have  to  do  something  to 
get  prices  under  control.  We  have  to  con- 
trol inflation  ■■ 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  theories  about 
what  causes  inflation  I  have  heard  all 
kinds  of  explanations  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  But  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  come  to  grips  with  one  es- 
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sentlal  fact  While  there  is  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic problems  in  America,  the  main 
principal  primary  caase  of  inflation  is 
excessive  Federal  spending 

A  lot  of  Senators  have  tried  to  avoid 
looking  that  fact  square  in  the  eye  I 
have  heard  it  is  the  OPEC  nation.s'  and 
the  rise  in  oil  prices  That  is  what  really 
causes  inflation  Tell  that  to  the  people 
in  Japan  and  Germany,  where  they  get 
nearly  100  percent  of  their  oil  from 
OPEC  nations  and  international  sources 
Tliey  are  not  having  the  kind  of  inflation 
we  are  having  m  this  country 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  big  busi- 
ne.vs  that  is  driving  up  the  price  of  tlungs 
and  that  that  is  the  cause  of  inflation 
Yet,  If  you  look  at  the  after-tax,  after- 
inflation  earnings  of  the  corporations  of 
this  country,  larue  and  small,  you  wnll 
find  that  their  earnings  have  been  de- 
clininR,  not  rising,  m  recent  years 

And  then  there  are  .some  who  say. 
"Well,  the  real  culprit  is  organized  labor 
It  is  the  big  unions  They  are  gouging 
the  people  of  this  country  " 

Well.  If  you  look  at  the  after-tax. 
after-inflation  earnings  of  the  workinc 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  you  will 
find  they  are  not  profiting  by  this  in- 
flation Their  earnings  arc  going  down, 
not  up 

The  only  institution  or  agency  or 
group  that  I  know  of  that  h;is  consist- 
ently t>enefiled  from  the  mflationarv 
spiral  in  this  country  that  has  taken  a 
windfall  profit  from  inflation  year  after 
vear  is  the  Federal  Government  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  an  economics  discus- 
sion today  We  have  heard  It  all  before. 
But  It  Is  my  conviction  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  record,  not  just  from  theories, 
not  just  from  rhetoric,  but  from  the  act- 
ual record  In  recent  years  that  what  is 
causing  inflation  are  tlie  Federal  budget 
deficits  which  we  ha\e  run  up 

Mr.  President,  does  it  matter  if  we 
end  this  session  with  just  one  more 
budget  deficit  in  a  long  string''  After 
all  we  have  run  up  nearly  $1  trillion  In 
national  debt  m  recent  years,  half  of  it 
just  in  the  la.st  4  or  5  years  since  we 
established  and  began  to  implement  the 
budget  process  So  what  is  another  $27 
billion  that  is  called  for  m  this  budget 
resolution'' 

Does  It  make  any  difference''  Does  it 
make  any  difference  if  we  run  up  another 
big  deficit,  even  if  it  is  more  than  $27 
billion,  as  I  suspect  it  will  be,  unless  we 
change  underlying  economic  a.ssumptions 
and  some  of  Uie  programs  that  are  re- 
flected m  this  budget? 

Mr  President.  I  am  convinced  it  does 
make  an  important  difference  whether 
we  adopt  this  budget  or  whether  we 
make  a  serious  effort  to  trim  the  deficit 
that  IS  reflected  in  here  This  budget 
deficit  and  the  explanation  which  ac- 
companies it  reminds  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  man  w ho  is  grossly  overweight 
and  says,  "I  am  going  to  go  on  a  diet 
tomorrow,  but  tonight  I  am  going  to  have 
a  hot  fudge  sundae  tor  dinner  ' 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  been  there 
There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was 
grossly  overweight,  and  I  will  confess  I 
am  a  little  overweight  today  But  I  will 
tell  you  something,  you  can  never  get 
down  to  your  fighting   weight  by  con- 
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stanlly  overindulging  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  This  is  just  the  one  more  in- 
stance of  overindulgence  It  is  just  one 
more  example  o!  the  excesses  of  this 
Government 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of 
vvhai  happened  in  November  it  is  .so  un- 
necessary. The  people  have  spoken  They 
have  .sent  us  a  message  It  was  not  just 
m  the  election 

I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago  the 
results  of  a  CBS  news  poll  taken  in  April 
of  this  year  which  found  that  60  percent 
of  all  Americans  not  only  favored  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  but  favored  a  con- 
stituliona!  afiendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  require  that  it  be  kept 
m  balaiice 

I  have  seen  polling  data  from  a  num- 
ber of  Stales  around  the  country  and  the 
proportion  of  citi/.ens  who  favor  such  an 
amendment  to  absolutely  Lake  our  dis- 
cretion away  from  us  m  the  Congress  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  The  public  is  ready  for 
such  a  reform 

Here  we  are  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
session— and  I  trust  we  are  at  least  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  1980  session — 
and  we  are  sending  them  another  exces- 
.sive  budget  deficit  I  cannot  see  that  the 
adoption  of  this  Budget  Resolution 
shows  the  slightest  sign  that  we  are 
heading  m  the  right  direction,  because 
ttc  are  in(  reasing  the  budget  deficit,  we 
are  not  lowering  it 

I  ran  see  that  after  months  and  years 
and  even  decades  of  extravagance  that  it 
might  be  impossible,  even  in  the  light  of 
the  political  earthquake  of  November 
1980.  for  us  to  balance  the  budget  In  a 
single  stroke.  We  all  know  that  could 
well  be  the  case,  although  I  for  one  do 
not  necessarily  concede  that  Is  true.  It 
could  be  the  case 

Why  are  we  heading  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection'' If  we  could  come  with  budget 
spending  total,^  oi  outlays  of  $613  billion 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  mid-June,  why 
are  we  now  saying  that  we  cannot  do 
with  le.ss  than  $632  4  billion'' 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
additional  points  before  I  close  out  my 
thoughts  on  the  budget  resolution,  the 
process,  and  the  state  of  the  economy. 

First.  I  understand  and  honor  the  de- 
termination of  those  who  are  Interested 
in  national  defense  to  raise  spending  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  is  absolutely  essential 
I  favored  increases  and  large  increases 
m  defense  spending  I  expect  to  do  so 
again  next  year. 

I  think  to  pay  the  price  of  a  deficit 
such  as  is  encompa.ssed  in  this  budget 
in  order  to  get  a  relatively  modest  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  is  far  too 
high  a  price  I  will  just  remind  those 
who  share  the  .same  heartfelt  concern 
that  I  have  for  national  defense  that 
ultimately  the  security  of  this  country- 
does  not  depend  on  weapons  alone.  Cer- 
tainly wc  must  have  a  strong  military 
power  But  it  depends  as  well  upon  the 
state  of  our  economy  When  we  have 
inflation  in  the  double  digits,  when  we 
have  Interest  rates  at  16.  17.  18,  19,  20 
percent,  as  we  have  had  in  recent 
months,  we  are  weak,  no  matter  how 
many  bombs,  tanks,  and  airplanes  we 
have   We  are  weak.  TTie  Russians  know 


It.  the  Atlantic  alliance  knows  it,  the 
Onenl  knows  it.  everybody  knows  it.  and 
we  know  it  here  at  home 

Second.  I  honor  and  share  the  opinion 
of  those  who  say  we  have  to  have  a  tax 
cut  In  fact  I  think  we  all  know  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
thi.';  Budget  Resolution  yesterday  would 
never  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prior  adoption  of  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Roth  calling 
for  a  tax  cut 

Some  of  you  may  remember  tha.  I 
have  been  beating  the  drum  for  a  tax 
cut  around  this  place  for  so  long  that 
probably  there  is  nobody  In  the  room 
w  ho  can  remember  when  I  was  not  argu- 
ing in  favor  of  a  tax  cut  I  believe  in  it 
I  think  it  Ls  important  I  think  it  is  cntl- 
cal  I  think  it  is  far  too  high  a  price 
for  a  tax  cut  to  go  for  a  deficit  like  this, 

A  tax  cut.  a  responsible  tax  cut.  the 
kind  of  tax  cut  which  I  presume  the 
Reagan  administration  will  call  for  and 
favor  and  ptiss  early  next  year,  will  be 
a  tax  cut  which  will  not  be  inflationary 
because  It  will  be  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding spending  reductions. 

Again  without  being  too  political,  let 
me  remind  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  that  is  exactly  the  pro- 
posal which  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  laid  before  the 
committee  and  voted  for  unanimously 
when  last  we  met  in  committee  to  con- 
sider the  budget  resolution.  If  the  whole 
Senate  had  adopted  it.  I  daresay  it  might 
have  had  a  different  effect  on  the  elec- 
tion But,  instead,  the  majority  party 
insisted  on  carPting  forward  with  their 
program  of  spending  and  no  tax  cuts  and 
deficits. 

Well,  then,  is  it  justified  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  since  we  have  a  tax 
cut  in  this,  to  vote  for  this  report  with 
Its  deficit?  That  is  a  decision  each  Sena- 
tor must  make  Those  who  voted  for  it 
yesterday  should  note  that  in  conference 
Uie  conferees  have  given  away  approxi- 
mately half  the  tax  cut.  So  if  it  was  a 
good  bargain  to  trade  a  tax  cut  for  this 
huge  deficit  yesterday.  I  would  invite  all 
Republican  Senators  to  take  a  look  at 
it  and  see  whether  or  not  they  still  think 
It  is  such  a  good  deal  after  the  amount 
of  the  tax  cut  has  been  severely  cut. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  who  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  process,  and 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  process 
by  which  this  country's  budget  is  devel- 
oped, that  they  do  no  favor  to  that  proc- 
e.ss  by  voting  for  this  budget,  although  I 
know  there  are  some  who  in  all  sincerity 
feel  that  is  the  case  They  feel  we  are 
kind  of  at  the  end  of  a  session  and  we 
have  to  pass  some  kind  of  budget  resolu- 
tion: that  It  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  we 
did  not  pass  the  resolution,  no  matter 
what  is  in  it,  that  we  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  resolution  because  if  we  do  not 
we  have  so  seriously  jeopardized  the 
process  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  put 
It  back  together  again. 

I  want  to  tell  you  as  one  who  expects 
to  be  on  the  Budget  Committee  next  year 
I  do  not  think  my  job  is  to  save  the  pro- 
cess I  think  the  process  has  been  dashed. 
I  think  my  job  as  a  Senator,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  next  year,  is  to  start  a 


new  process  and  not  a  budget  process 
that  LS  going  to  produce  another  string  of 
deficits  I  do  not  want  to  institutionalize 
a  process  which  has  put  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  national  debt  within  the  last  4  or  5 
years  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  them 
any  lavor  to  do  that. 

Last  but  not  least.  Mr  President  I 
want  to  recall  a  speech  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  heard  last 
night  from  one  of  Americas  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  who  talked  inform- 
ally but  with  great  perspicacity  about  the 
future  of  this  country  He  talked  about 
the  need  for  an  optimistic  outlook  He 
talked  about  the  need  to  establish  new- 
traditions  He  talked  about  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  lot  of  other 
subjects  in  a  way  that  reflects  great 
understanding  of  what  makes  this  coun- 
try great  and  a  tremendous  leadership 
ability. 

He  summed  up  his  remarks  by  saying, 
and  I  am  not  quoting  exactly  but  I 
think  I  am  quoting  his  thought  with 
great  precision,  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  be  true  to  our  own  ideals 

Let  me  just  address  that  thought  to  my 
Republican  colleagues  because  this  is  an 
observation  that  was  made  at  a  Repub- 
lican meeting.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  own 
ideals  Whether  we  carry  today  or  not. 
whether  the  budget  resolution  passes  or 
fails,  let  us  be  true  to  our  ideals  Let  us 
vote  this  down  If  we  do.  then  it  goes 
back  to  conference  and  we  get  another 
whack  at  it  and  we  get  another  chance  to 
try  to  curb  the  budget  deficits  in  here 

I  remember  when  someone  said  if  we 
rejected  the  SALT  treaty,  the  Russians 
WO'  Id  never  again  negotiate  As  soon  as 
I  sit  down,  someone  will  stand  up  and 
say.  "If  you  kill  this  budget  resolution, 
we  will  never  get  anything  out  of  the 
House  " 

It  is  instructive  that  as  soon  as  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  to  the  White  House. 
the  Russians  said  they  would  take  an- 
other look  at  SALT. 

If  we  turn  down  this  budget  resolu- 
tion and  go  to  the  House  full  of  deter- 
mination that  we  are  going  to  curb  the 
excesses  and  cut  the  deficit,  they  will 
take  another  look  at  it  with  us 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  kill 
this  budget  resolution,  negotiate  again 
with  the  House,  get  something  better  if 
we  can.  and,  if  not,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  better  to  go  home  with  no 
budget  resolution  than  to  pass  this 
monstrosity  of  an  inflationary,  business 
as  usual,  turkey  of  a  budget  . 

Mr  President,  before  I  am  seated,  may 
I  inquire,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  want  our  distinguished  friends  to 
leave  the  floor  without  a  few  of  the  com- 
ments being  corrected,  in  the  sense  of 
cutting  the  tax  cut,  for  example. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  did 
not  cut  the  tax  cut  We  adjusted  it  real- 
istically The  House  had  passed  one  par- 
ticular measure  etTective  in  July  Yo>i 
can  take  their  approach  or  you  can  take 
our  approach,  which  was  that  it  would 
not  be  passed  unt  1  April  15  with  a  retro- 
active effective  date  That  is  how  we 
came  out  with  the  same  thinK 

We  have  stated  m  our  oiieninK  re- 
marks, and  that  is  the  fact,  that  we  did 
not  cut  the  possible  reduction  in  tax 
llabUiUes 

What  Is  really  disturbing  Is.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  a  very  responsible 
Senator,  and  he  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report  but  I  am  not  surprised 
he  was  not  at  the  conference  We  dis- 
cussed this  and  this  kind  of  statement 
should  not  be  made  lightly 

It  la  disturbing  to  me  that  as  respon- 
sible a  gentleman  as  he  is  he  goes  on 
and  starts  Ulklng  about  turkeys,  the 
whole  thing  Is  a  sham  and  a  fraud  and 
a  charade  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  .sought  a 
change,  are  ready  for  a  basic  change  I 
agree  with  him. 

I  was  very,  very  lnt*rest4»d  In  his  ex- 
pression, over  and  over  again  that  the 
people  were  Interested  In  inflation  That 
Is  what  I  tried  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  That  was  my  argument  We 
put  In  a  tax  cut  for  1982.  but  we  are  try- 
ing first  to  get  on  top  of  the  inflation 
now  and  we  did  not  want  to  go  to  that 
across  the  board  type  of  tax  cut  It  is  not 
that  the  Senator  Is  for  a  Ux  cut  and  I 
am  against  It  was  the  timing  particu- 
larly, of  personal  income  that  we  were 
trying  to  forego  until  1982.  not  over- 
promlsing  ourselves  Because  that  would 
be  Inflationary 

All  the  economists  Alan  Greenspan 
right  on  down  the  line,  have  told  me. 
told  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  told 
everybody  else,  so  I  saw  it  over  and  over 
that  inflation  was  a  human  problem  and 
a  tragedy 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  came 
along  and  started  talking  about  how  he 
was  for  a  tax  cut  It  is  like  Bos>sle  the 
cow  giving  a  full  pall  of  milk  and  then 
kicking  It  over  I  thought  we  were  in 
lockatep  for  a  while 

I  say  to  the  Senator  let  us  go  to  just 
exactly  what  did  occur  In  defense  be- 
tween that  balanced  budget  and  this 
$27  4  billion  deflc't  I  broke  down  those 
figures,  because  ail  Interested  in  the 
process  would  like  just  exactly  a  break- 
down of  what  happened  between  June 
and  November  And.  Incldentallv  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  we  are 
only  about  3  days  off  last  years  sched- 
ule We  are  about  to  pass  the  second  con- 
current resolution  With  a  national  elec- 
tion and  with  all  that  dramatic  .scene.  It 
took  us  until  the  19lh  Last  year,  it  was 
the  16th  or  about  that  date  So  we  are 
not  behind  schedule 

Between  June's  first  concurrent  and 
Novembers  second  concurrent,  defense 
went  up  $5  4  billion  Outlays  went  up 
$16  billion  due  to  inflationary  costs 
These  are  the  things  that  caused  this 
$27  4  bUUon  deficit.  Defense  $5  4  billion. 
the  inflation  $16  biUlon 


Unemployment  and  the  other  things 
to  do  with  the  effects  of  a  recession— 
whether  it  be  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  or 
anything  else  like  that,  when  you  get 
that  additional  0  5  percent  more,  rather 
than  the  7  5.  there  is  8  percent  unem- 
ployments added  $7  6  billion  The  tax 
cut  has  a  deficit  impact  of  $10  1  bOlion 
Then  all  others  and  we  dLscussed  those 
matters,  the  few  that  were  added  on  to 
the  tune  of  $2  7  bilhon  including  the 
Eximbank  and  SPRO 

So  that  US  not  radical  fraud  or  who 
hid  the  figures,  or  we  have  too  many 
si)endouts.  or  it  is  hemorrhaging  or  we 
do  not  know  We  worked  very  diligently 
on  this  entire  process 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  be 
working  with  him  to  get  on  top  of  the  in- 
flation Now  that  he  has  landed  as  Pil- 
grim Armstrong  on  the  shores  of  leader- 
ship and  he  gels  thus  turkey  I  want  to 
see  how  he  carves  it    Beginning  now   Tip 

0  Null  .said  he  is  going  to  give  President 
Reagan  6  months  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  get  that  He  gets  from 
November  to  January  He  gets  about  2 
months  He  has  about  2  months  and  his 
honeymoon  is  over  from  there  on  It  is 
going  to  l>e  a  Republican  Senate  What 
will  that  Republican  Senate  crowd  do'' 
They  have  the  President,  they  have  the 
control  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
ought  to  come  back  I  cannot  wait  for 
my  2  months  to  be  over  with  so  I  can  get 
on  the  other  side  and  start  cutting 

They  carved  out  one  part  of  COI^.  but 
did  not  carve  It  out  completely  Revenue 
sharing  and  those  -^'her  things— thase 
are  the  carvings  on  this  turkey  that  the 
Republican  Senate  will  have  to  deal  with 

1  do  not  want  to  lase  my  gixxl  friend 
Senator  Dominici— he  should  not  wince* 
and  wrinkle  up  -so  When  you  get  the 
best — and  Senator  Armstrong  i.s  very 
con.sclentious  and  works  very  hard  and 
attends  our  hearings  We  are  going  to 
need  his  help  and  everybcxlv's  help 

This  Ls  not  partisan  inflation  I  think 
very  truly  that  the  American  people 
lixiked  at  President  Carter  and  the  ad- 
minLstration.  they  trusted  him.  but  it  did 
not  work  It  did  not  get  us  on  top  of 
inflation  Now  we  are  Kolng  to  try  Presi- 
dent Reagan  We  cannot  just  keep  try- 
ing In  and  out  All  the.se  descriptive 
headlines  We  all  have  to  work  together 
to  carve  this  turkey  up  But  It  is  being 
carved  and  we  did  that— we  held  the 
line  We  held  back  some  on  all  of  these 
matters  We  did  not  go  with  a  hemor- 
rhaging budget 

We  have  added  It  up  here  the  Infla- 
tion, the  unemplovment  tax  cut  defense 
add-ons  Those  are  the  things  that  con- 
stitute that  $27  4  And  we  are  a  con- 
summate political  body  and  we  have  to 
go  along  with  the  majority  I  could  write, 
a  budget  that  would  suit  me  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  could  write  one 
to  suit  him.  but  we  have  to  work  together 
on  this  thing 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  I  have 
to  confess  some  major  reservations  about 
what  has  happened  here  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,   I  voted  against  the  resolu- 


tion yesterday,  for  the  flrst  time  since 
I  have  been  involved  In  the  budget  proc- 
ess I  attended  the  conference  yesterday 
Frankly,  I  think  the  budget  we  brought 
back  from  conference  is  better  than  the 
budget  that  cleared  this  body,  t)ecause  we 
did  reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit  sub- 
stantially by  reducing  the  tax  cut  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  passed  next  year 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  on  page  30309 
of  the  Congressional  Ricord,  we  have  a 
3-year  budget  sketched  out  for  this  and 
future  Congresses  which  shows  the  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  year  1981  is  expected  to  be 
$27  4  billion,  but  m  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
deficit  is  expected  to  rise  to  $37  5  billion 
We  are  not  dealing  with  just  a  1-year 
deficit,  but  2  years 

When  you  look  out  to  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  deficit  is  expected  to  be  $11  2  billion 
This  LS  assuming  that  we  do  go  ahead 
with  the  tax  cut  and  the  revenues  are 
adjusted  downward  accordingly  So  thLs 
is  not  just  a  tax  cut  that  affect*  1981 
It  affects  1982  and  also  1983  and  future 
years  and  gives  us  an  expected  deficit  for 
the  3  years  of  well  over  $50  billion 

To  add  to  the  problem,  there  are  many 
spending  proposals  In  our  budget  that.  In 
my  judgment,  are  underfunded  I  want 
to  list  some  of  these  for  the  record  First, 
we  have  already  passed  appropriation 
bills— already  dealt  with  them— that  give 
us  an  overage  of  $2  5  billion,  more  than 
the  budget  allows  I  am  not  sure  the 
Members  realize  that  The  bills  we  have 
already  dealt  with  are  $2  5  billion  over 
the  budget  In  addition,  the  cost  of  Inter- 
est Is  very  likely  overstated  If  you  as- 
sume 2  6  percent  Interest,  which  Is  less 
than  the  going  rate,  we  are  understat- 
ing interest  costs  by  $1  7  billion 

ETntitlement  programs  are  running 
$2  5  billion  more  than  the  budget  states 
There  was  inability  to  get  full  savings 
from  reconciliation  We  anticipated 
$6  4  billion  it  looks  like  $2  billion  less 
than  that  That  has  to  be  added  to  the 
likely  deficit 

In  addition,  there  is  likely  to  be  spend- 
ing for  public  savings  and  loans  of  al 
least  a  half  billion  dollars,  perhaps  twice 
that 

Then  the  disaster  assistance  program 
LS  likely  to  cut  at  least  $1  billion  more 
than  the  budget  anticipates 

The  terms  of  the  Penn-Central  court 
.settlement  If  we  pass  only  half  of  that 
in  1981.  will  cost  $1  billion. 

So  that  totals  $11  15  billion  more  defi- 
cit than  we  have  In  the  budget  If  we  add 
that  to  the  $27  4  billion,  we  come  up  with 
$38  5  billion,  not  $27  4  billion  Then,  of 
course  we  need  to  add  those  same  calcu- 
lations to  the  totals,  giving  us  the  total 
for  3  years  of  well  over  $60  billion 

So  while  we  have  tried  hard  to  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  spending,  and  we  have 
done  .some  good.  I  have  to  confess  to 
great  frustration  as  I  leave  the  Senate 
and  will  no  longer  be  part  of  the  process 

I  think  we  could  have  done  much 
better  Everyone  has  his  own  targets  to 
.see  us  reduce  But  there  arc  .some  savings 

We  have  reduced  highway  obligation 
authority  by  $  7  billion,  the  CETA  Is  cut 
by  $  9  billion,  on  food  stamps  we  antld- 
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pate  saving  $5  billion,  although  I  doubt 
that  win  ever  happen. 

We  made  some  savings  In  nutrition 
programs  of  $.5  billion.  Disaster  assist- 
ance Is  less  by  some  $  6  billion  than  ex- 
pected, and  there  are  savings  In  Federal 
retirement  pensions,  although,  again, 
that  Is  somewhat  questionable. 

So  we  tried  hard.  We  have  not  done  as 
well  as  I  think  we  should  have  done.  I 
believe  the  country  Is  far  more  desirous 
of  bringing  inflation  under  control  than 
of  getting  some  relatively  Insignificant 
and  quickly  lost  benefit  from  a  tax  cut. 

We  did  a  poll  in  a  newsletter  put  out 
from  my  ofBce  to  my  constituents  In 
Oklahoma.  To  my  amazement,  there 
were  only  10  percent  to  11  percent  who 
wanted  a  tax  cut  to  almost  90  percent 
who  wanted  the  budget  balanced. 

I  think  we  would  get  the  same  reaction 
nationwide. 

So  I  believe  the  Congress  has  made  a 
mistake  in  reading  public  attitudes. 

I  think,  particularly.  Republicans  are 
wrong  in  poshing  so  hard  for  a  tax  cut 
that  will  be  paid  for  with  borrowed 
aioney,  that  will  simply  increase  interest 
rales  and  Increase  inflation,  and  a  tax 
cut  quickly  lost  so  far  as  any  value  to 
taxpayers  because  of  inflation,  due  to 
deficit.  Will  quickly  eat  up  any  benefits. 

I  am  convinced  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  I  also  have  to  admit,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  we  live  in  a  real  world  and 
have  to  work  out  what  we  can. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  in 
conference  and  on  the  floor,  even  though 
I  have  not  supported  most  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted. 

This  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  I, 
at  this  point  in  time,  intend  to  support 
the  conference  report.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Surely. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  have  a  lot 
to  say  today.  It  Is  obvious  that  I  am  go- 
mg  to  support  this.  I  think  we  ought  to 
pass  the  resolution.  I  could  almost  stop 
at  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  we  can 
do.  but  everything  that  any  of  us  could 
think  of  has  been  tried. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years  we  have  to  do  much  bet- 
ter But  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  final 
word,  even  for  1981. 

I  am  positive  there  will  have  to  be 
major  revisions  to  cut  spending  early  in 
the  spring.  I  am  equally  confident,  and 
on  this  I  hate  to  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  think  there 
are  going  to  be  revisions  to  cut  taxes 
in  the  spring.  I  do  not  think  the  amount 
we  put  here  by  way  of  reduction  of  the 
revenue  will  be  adequate. 

On  that  score,  I  also  disagree  with  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  because  the  poll 
says  that  our  E>eople  want  a  balanced 
budget  and  not  a  tax  cut.  If  we  asked 
them,  would  they  like  to  see  us  moving 
down  a  path  that  will  bring  a  balanced 
budget  in  2  or  3  years  and  provide  for 
a  significant  tax  cut,  multiyear  in  nature, 
that  will  cause  America  to  reindustrialize 
and  become  competitive.  I  wonder  how 
they  would  answer  that;  or  how  they 
would  answer  If  they  would  like  to  have 


a  balanced  budget  at  the  highest  level 
of  taxation  in  history;  and  would  they 
like  it  to  stay  that  way  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  with  the  highest  level  of  taxa- 
tion? 

I  think  the  answers  would  be  diflerent. 

But  I  do  not  think  those  issues  are 
terribly  relevant  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  pro- 
tecting the  process.  I  will  merely  say  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  this,  we  will  have  to 
expect  worse  There  will  be  no  discipline. 
This  is  a  minor  disciplinary  mechanism 
But  if  we  do  not  have  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, there  will  be  none. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  In- 
dicated the  appropriation  bills  are  al- 
ready over.  Everyone  knows  they  have 
not  violated  the  budget  because  there  is 
not  any  way  to  enforce  these  individual 
bills  We  have  to  wait  until  all  are  in 
and  see  if  the  last  one  breaks  the 
budget.  The  last  one  will  break  even  this 
budget.  But  If  there  is  not  a  budget 
around,  there  will  not  be  anything  to 
even  lodge  a  point  of  order,  the  only 
disciplina;ry  tool  we  have,  at  the  tall  end 
here  There  will  not  be  that  when  the 
last  appropriation  bill  comes  through 
early  next  year. 

That  means  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  say.  "Go  back  and  change  the 
appropriation  process." 

We  will  have  passed  them  all  with  no 
discipline  other  than  each  person  argu- 
ing that  it  was  not  his  blD  that  broke 
the  budget,  much  like  the  same  muddle 
we  were  in  before  we  had  the  process. 

It  seems  to  me  this  resolution  Is  our 
best  and  last  hope  to  earn'  out,  down  the 
Une,  in  a  few  months,  budget-cutting 
mandates  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try gave  us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  We 
can  start  with  the  cumulative  totals  and 
if  Congress  collectively,  and  the  new 
President,  come  up  with  additional  calls 
for  cutting,  hopefully  we  can  and  we 
probably  will  have  a  third  resolution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  will  be  historic  and 
it  will  come  in  less  than  this.  That  would 
be  historic.  We  have  never  had  one. 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  we  can 
cut  next  year  with  recommendations 
from  the  new  President  that,  maybe. 
Congress  will  be  more  responsive  to. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
collective  Congress,  the  US  House  and 
the  US  Senate,  does  not  want  to  cut  this 
much.  All  we  can  do  Is  give  them  the 
guidelines,  have  a  few  technical  tools, 
and  then  use  the  power  of  persuasion. 

I  would  prefer  a  lower  spending.  I  will 
work  for  that. 

I  am  hopeful  In  the  next  3  years,  as 
mv  good  friend,  the  present  chairman, 
indicated,  we  can  work  together,  and, 
with  the  new  'White  House,  start  a  new 
path  of  lower  spending  each  year  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years.  That  Is  not  the  case 
today. 

We  can  look  forward  to  that.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  keep  us  from  doing  it.  If 
we  are  really  serious,  we  can  do  it. 

We  already  have  a  job.  and  Senator 
Bellmon  is  right,  of  cutting  $11  billion 
that  does  not  fit  in  this  budget,  that 
somebody  will  have  to  cut  that,  if  I  un- 
derstand my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

We  figure  that  without  any  changes  in 


the  law,  this  figure  is  too  low.  That 
means  we  already  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us  next  year. 

I  repeat,  for  those  who  wonder  why 
the  budget  process  does  not  do  It,  the 
only  tool  we  have  at  this  point  is  to 
wait  until  the  last  appropriation  bill 
finds  Its  way  to  the  floor,  add  up  all  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  and  then  we 
can  lodge  a  point  of  order. 

There  are  no  other  tools  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  we  can  write  some 
tools  of  implementation  into  each  reso- 
lution. But,  more  important,  perhaps 
the  Senate  will  have  come  to  the  party 
and  the  new  chairman  and  new  makeup 
will  decide  that  they  want  to  live  within 
the  budget  instead  of  trying  to  find  ways 
to  break  it.  In  the  past,  everyone  has 
said  they  are  living  by  It,  knowing  full 
well  that  down  the  line  they  are  going 
to  find  a  way  to  escape. 

That  IS  the  attitude  that  has  to  be 
changed.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to  get 
the  appropnators,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  all  the  other  committees  that 
have  laws  in  their  jurisdiction  of  spend- 
out,  to  set  in  motion  a  desire  to  make 
the  totals  in  the  budget  work.  They  can- 
not even  tacitly  be  part  of  saying.  "We 
will  do  what  we  can,  but  4  or  5  months 
from  now,  we  will  have  to  have  more 
supplemental;  we  will  have  to  change 
the  budget  resolution  because  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  broken.  "  That  kind  of  attitude 
has  to  be  changed  or  we  will  not  be  an 
effective  process. 

I  urge  those  who  supported  this  resolu- 
tion to  do  so  again,  not  because  we 
are  proud  of  it,  not  because  it  repre- 
sents a  good,  sound  economic  policy.  It 
represents  the  best  that  can  be  done 
with  the  policies  in  place.  If  the  policies 
have  to  be  changed,  I  hope  we  will  all 
be  part  of  the  changing  pohcies.  In- 
cluding the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
collectively  to  attempt  to  make  the  in- 
dividual functions  work  in  the  budget, 
rather  than  what  hsis  occurred  in  the 
past. 

So,  denying  this  budget  resolution  its 
effectiveness  will  not  change  the  policy 
of  this  country.  'What  will  change  it  is 
when  this  institution  and  its  leaders 
work  with  the  new  President  and  make  a 
joint  effort,  a  sort  of  collegial  effort,  to 
live  within  the  first  budget  resolution  we 
came  up  with,  in  a  dedicated  and  collec- 
tive manner,  and  to  set  new  current 
policy  notions  in  the  first  resolution  next 
year,  both  as  to  taxation  and  levels  of 
expenditure  and,  it  is  hoped,  leave 
enough  for  a  trend  line  which  will  per- 
mit military  to  increase  somewhat,  but 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  combined  domestic 
budget,  to  begin  to  cut  its  inordinate 
growth, 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
hesitating  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

This  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  has  fought  hard  for 
spending  reductions  and  a  balanced 
budget  as  our  primary  deterrent  against 
this  Nation's  No.  1  economic  ill,  infla- 
tion, will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  voted  against  the  budget  reported  by 
the  committee  after  our  latest  dellbera- 
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tloru.  That  wm  because  I  felt  that  It  In- 
volved too  much  In  spending  and  was 
not  balanced,  pnmarly  because  of  the 
tils  of  the  current  recession 

Yesterday,  on  this  floor,  I  opposed  the 
further  ballooning  of  the  deflcll  by  at 
leaxt  117  billion  with  the  Infamous,  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
superinflatlonary  tax  cut  amendment  I 
label  Kemp-Roth  as  "superinflatlonary" 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  It  is  supply- 
aide  economics  running  wild,  without 
corresponding  nece«ssary  spending  re- 
ductions which  have  been  wished  away 
In  the  political  tide  of  reducing  taxes 
much  as  this  Senator  would  like  to  see 
taxes  In  selected  areas  reduced,  as  I  out- 
lined yesterday 

Mr  President.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  budget. 
and  I  am  hesitatingly  going  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report,  only  because 
there  Is  no  worlcable  alternative  Not  to 
accept  the  proposal  before  us  would  be 
the  flrst  step  to  signal  the  death  knell  of 
the  budget  process 

While  spending  remains  too  high,  we 
were  succeasfuJ  In  the  conference  late 
yesterday  afternoon  in  reducing  spend - 
ing  further  by  $600  mlUion  and  paring 
the  anticipated  deficit  by  $7  3  billion 
These  are  beirlnnlngs  of  restraint,  but  we 
still  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go 

Mr.  President,  without  Impairing  any- 
one's motives,  I  am  puzzled  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be.  at  best,  some  incon-slsten- 
clee  In  the  voting  patterns  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  Yesterday,  there  were  many 
who  not  only  voted  for  the  politically 
attrMtlve  tax  cuts  that  increased  the 
deficit  ajid  therefore  future  borrowings 
by  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  point 
that  we  soon  will  break  through  the  (1 
trillion  national  debt  ceiling  and  thereby 
place  further  upward  pressure  on  the 
prime  Interest  rates,  but  also  then  turn- 
ed around  and  exercised  great  political 
courage  by  voting  against  the  final  pas- 
safe  of  the  budget  resolution  which  car- 
ried their  tax  cutting  amendment 

I  am  not  questioning  tlieir  motives.  Mr 
President,  but  I  question  their  under- 
standing of  the  budget  process  and  how 
It  works 

I  suggest  that  possibly  in  some  iso- 
lated Instances,  they  mav  still  be  in 
practice  the  old  and  not  yet  wornout 
political  game  of  negative  politics  that 
sells  well  back  home  but.  In  my  opmion 
does  not  make  much  sense  in  responsi- 
ble lawmaking 

Mr  President,  the  budget  embodied 
in  the  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  is  too 
high  It  embodies  the  Kemp-Roth  infla- 
tionary tax  cut  prop)osal  I  had  opposed 
this  budget  at  all  levels  as  being  too  high 
in  expenditures  and  too  high  in  deficits 
although,  fortunately,  I  should  add  the 
projected  deficit  of  this  budget  is  about 
one-half  of  the  deficit  for  last  year 

I  have  every  reason — and  the  well -doc- 
umented legislative  history— to  vote 
against  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port Yet,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman.  Senator 
HoLLiNGs,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity memt>er.  Senator  Bellmon,  and  the 
incoming  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Domxnici 


They  are  right  In  their  opinion  that 
this  IS  all  we  have  and  the  best  we  can 
do  under  the  climate  of  existing  circum- 
stances and  the  conflicting  votes  of 
many  Members  on  the  issues  that  affect 
the  final  figure 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  responsible  and  courageous  vote 
IS  to  support  the  p>osition  of  the  floor 
managers,  even  though  I  do  it  with  re- 
gret, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
adoption  of  the  conference  report 

Mr  President,  we  .shall  have  oppor- 
tunities to  reduce  the  budget  further  and 
to  address  any  flaws  ui  the  process  after 
hearing  the  detailed  plans  of  the  new 
President  in  Januar>'  The  budget  proc- 
ess IS  the  best  protection  for  the  future, 
and  we  can  best  protect  that  vehicle  if 
we  vote  "aye  ■  on  the  conference  report 

Mr  HOLUNOS  Mr  President.  I  have 
a  few  comments  before  we  move  to  the 
vote  A  distinguished  visitor  is  about  to 
be  with  us 

The  real  growth  rate  in  the  1980-81 
budget  in  defense  is  4  6  percent  Non- 
defen.se  actually  was  reduced  minus  1  7 
percent  and  minus  0  2  percent  as  the 
general  overall  total  That  gives  the  ex- 
act percentages  as  to  the  entire  budget 

In  drawing  this  budget  resolution  de- 
bate to  a  clase,  I  wish  to  reiterate  sin- 
cerely the  admiration  I  have  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  for  former  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  and  for  all  of  us  who  worked 
intimately  on  the  budget  process  during 
the  last  6  years,  since  we  passed  the 
budget  resolution  legislation 

If  there  has  been  any  success  it  is  due 
in  large,  large  measure  to  Henry  Bell- 
MON  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  country  is 
really  m  his  debt  becau.se  we  go  bark  and 
forth,  we  try  to  get  the  debates,  people 
take  mtransigent  [xxsitions  that  I  will 
not  sign  the  report,"  and  it  is  not  easy 
as  observed  on  yesterday  here  when  we 
only  got  the  resolution  out  by  48  to  45 
vote,  but  within  it  all  the  person  who  was 
the  guiding  light  and  inspired  us  all  and 
put  OS  on  an  even  keel  and  reminded 
us  that  we  had  a  process  that  was  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 
Senator  Bellmon 

I  think  this  Ls  going  to  be  his  last  res- 
olution, and  I  did  not  want  to  just  hasten 
unth  a  calm  or  casual  comment,  but  I 
very.  ver%-  sincerely  admire  him.  and  we 
are  really  indebted  to  him 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  al- 
though I  voted  for  the  budget  conference 
report  on  the  second  ronrurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  it  wa.s  with 
several  very  serious  reservations  First 
I  would  like  to  express  my  reservations 
concerning  the  budget  leveLs  for  func- 
tion 700,  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
I  believe  tliat  thase  levels  may  well  prove 
to  be  inadequate  to  assure  adequate 
funding  for  the  Veterarxs'  Administration 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1981  As 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  the 
resolution  provided  for  overall  function 
700  levels  of  $22  6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $22  0  billion  in  outlays  Ttie 
amounts  in  the  conference  report  agreed 
to  today— $22  1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $21  7  billion  in  outlays — wx>uld 
reduce  those  amounts  by  $500  million  in 


budget  authority  and  $300  million  in  out- 
lays Because  legislaUon  affecting  the 
VA  entitlement  prog^rams — to  authorize 
cost-of-livmg  increases  in  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  and  OI 
bill  benefits — has  already  been  enacted 
this  session,  the  burden  of  keeping  VA 
spending  within  the  budget  limits  would 
fall  almost  entirely  on  the  so-called  dis- 
cretionary spending  accounts,  the  larg- 
est of  which  are  the  VA  health -care,  con- 
.struction,  and  general  operatmg  ex- 
penses appropriations  accounts 

Fortunately,  the  lump-sum  cross- 
walk allocation  that  is  made  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  section 
302' a  1  of  the  Budget  Act  leaves  that 
committee  and  the  Senate  »nth  discre- 
tion to  readjust  the  spending  priorities 
implicit  in  this  resolution  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  the  essen- 
tial, high-prionty  VA  programs  funded 
under  these  accounts,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  adequate  fundmg  will  be  pro- 
vided for  these  programs  In  the  appro- 
priations process 

Tlius.  I  wish  to  make  clear  my  position 
that  in  voting  for  the  resolution  I  do  not 
endor.se  or  support  the  suggested  limiu 
for  function  700  that  it  contains,  and  I 
will  continue  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  work  to  in- 
sure thai  veterans'  programs  receive 
sufUcient  funding  to  enable  the  VA  to 
continue  to  provide  quality  health  care 
and  other  services  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  eligible  veterans,  dependents, 
and  survivors 

While  I  support  the  adoption  of  a  tax 
cut  I  do  not  favor  the  Kemp-Roth  pro- 
posal or  the  assumption  made  by  the 
budget  re.solution  that  a  huge  tax  cut 
should  be  included  in  the  budget  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  lax  cut  we  are 
approving  If  the  policies  embraced  by 
this  budget  are  fully  carried  out,  I  be- 
lieve the  result  may  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  I  sup- 
ported the  conference  report  becau.se  I 
believe  the  continuation  of  the  budget 
proce.ss  is  important,  and  because  within 
the  spending  ceiling  and  the  revenue  floor 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  tailor  less 
inflalionar\  legislation 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all  time 
yielded  back'' 

Mr  HOLUNGS  All  time  is  yielded 
back 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  vill  call 
the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr  Bur- 
dick '.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr 
CANNON',  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr  DuRKiN',  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovern',  and  the 
.Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Ribi- 
lorr    are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker  », 
the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Hatch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathiasi,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  38,  as  follows; 


IRollcall  Vote  No 

478  Leg  1 

YEAS— 60 

Bkucua 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Heinz 

Park  wood 

Beilmon 

Holllnss 

Pell 

Banlsen 

HutklleBton 

Randolph 

Bldcn 

Inoviye 

Sarbanes 

Bradley 

Jdhngton 

Schwelker 

B>Td   Robert 

C    Kaasebaum 

.Stenr.ls 

Chjife* 

Kennwty 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Ixing 

Stone 

Crkiuton 

M»«nu»on 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Malsunjiga 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Melcher 

Tower 

Domenlri 

Mitchell 

Tsongas 

Eion 

Morgan 

Williams 

ropd 

Moj-nihan 

Young 

Ooldinter 

Nelson 

NAYS— 38 

Armstrong 

Olenn 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hart 

Pryor 

Boschwttr 

HatfleJjd 

Rle«le 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Roth 

Bynl 

Helms 

Sosser 

HUT>-F  ,  Jr 

Humphrey 

Schmltl 

Church 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cochr»n 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Dui/onh 

Leahy 

Stewart 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McQure 

Warner 

K«<leton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

0*m 

Percy 

Znrlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

B4ker 

Hatch 

Mathlas 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

MoOovern 

r»nnon 

•lav'ta 

Pressler 

Durkln 

Laxalt 

Riblcoff 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  .-^consider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa:. 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  FKFSIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  M.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Thurmond' 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GEN 
OMAR  NELSON  BRADLEY.  GEN- 
ERAL   OF    THE    ARMY 

Mr     THURMOND     Mr     President,    I 

have  the  singular  and  high  honor  this 
afternoon  of  welcoming  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate that  distinguished  American  and 
great  soldier.  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
Nelson  Bradley. 

Our  historj-  books  are  filled  with  the 
heroic  deeds  and  truly  great  leadership 
of  General  Bradley  during  the  crucial 
(lays  prior  to,  during  and  in  the  years 
after  World  War  n 


It  was  during  his  period  as  Com- 
mander of  the  First  U.S.  Army  that  I 
had  the  distinct  privilege  of  serving  on 
his  staff  in  Europe  This  service  con- 
tinued when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
12th  Army  Group,  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  which  included  the  First 
Army  as  one  of  its  major  commands 

Our  people  are  truly  indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Bradley  for  the  leadership  he  ex- 
hibited during  World  War  II,  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  Nation's  history. 
In  my  opinion  he  was  the  greatest  com- 
bat general  to  have  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  during  those  crucial  and 
trying  days, 

Mr  President,  General  BrtidJey  is  a 
native  of  Missouri  and  has  served  in  the 
Army  longer  than  any  soldier  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  Not  only  is  he  the 
Army's  only  surviving  5-star  general,  he 
was  50  years  old  when  he  received  his 
first  comb)at  command.  After  leading  the 
invasion  at  Normandy  which  led  to  vic- 
tory in  EXirope  and  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  he  returned  home  to  become  the 
administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  In 
1948  he  was  called  upon  once  more  to 
serve  the  Nation  and  the  Army  as  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  In  1950,  General 
Bradley  was  nominated  by  President 
Truman  for  a  fifth  star  as  General  of 
the  Army.  As  a  5-star  general.  General 
Bradley  does  not  retire  and  is  still  proud 
to  be  on  active  duty  which  began  more 
than  69  years  ago.  As  a  reflection  of  that 
service  he  takes  pride  in  wearing  the 
uniform  and  visits  with  soldiers  at  Fort 
Bliss  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  his  optimistic 
outlook  on  life  is  a  comment  he  made 
recently  to  young  officers  who  were  com- 
plaining that  it  now  takes  too  long  to  get 
promoted.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
younger  officers  to  compltiln.  he  ex- 
plained, using  himself  as  an  example.  "I 
have  30  years  time  In  grade,"  he  said, 
"and  no  chance  for  promotion  " 

Tlie  soldier's  general,  as  he  was  called 
during  World  War  II,  will  be  fondly  re- 
memb>ered  by  the  American  soldier  and 
the  public  for  his  abiding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  soldier. 
General  Bradley,  we  applaud  you.  We 
appreciate  your  devoted  wife  and  every- 
thing she  has  done  for  your  welfare, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resume  of  General  Bradley's 
unique  military  career  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtSL'Mt  OF  Service  Career  of  Omar  Nelson 
Bradley.  General  of  the  Army 

Date  and  place  of  birth  February  12  1893 
Clark.  Missouri 

Years  of  active  commissioned  service:  Over 
69 

Present  assignment  Assigned  to  Office 
Chief  of  Staff  Department  of  the  Army 
Washington     DC    20310.  since   August    1953 

Military  schools  attended 

The  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course 

United  States  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College 

The  Army  War  College 

Educational  degrees 

United  States  Military  Academy— BS  De- 
t,'ree— Military  Science 

Major  duty  assignments  since  1941 : 

Commandant    The   Infantry   School.   Fort 


Benning   Georgia,  from  March  IMl  to  Janu- 
ary  1942 

Student.  Command  aiid  General  Staff 
School  Fort  Leavenworth  Kansas  from  Jan- 
uary 1942  to  Februarv-  1942 

Commanding  General  82d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Camp  Claiborne  Louisiana  from  Feb- 
ruary 1942  to  June  1942 

Commanding  General  28th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, Camp  Livingston  Louisiana  and  Camp 
Gordon  Johnston,  Florida  from  July  1942  to 
February  1943 

Commanding  General  II  Corps  North 
Africa  from  February  1943  to  September 
1943 

Commanding  General,  Field  Forces  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations,  from  September 
1943  to  December  1943 

Commanding  General.  First  United  States 
Army  and  First  United  States  Army  Group, 
later  Commanding  General  Twelfth  Army 
Group  European  Theater  of  Operations  from 
January  1944  to  July  1945 

Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Vet- 
erans Administration  Washington  D  C  from 
July  1945  to  November  1947 

Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army  Wash- 
ington DC,  from  February  1948  to  August 
1949 

Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Washington.  DC  .  August 
1949  to  August  1953 

Promotions  dates  of  appointment  tempo- 
rary, and  permanent 

2Lt  ,  12  June  1915 

ILt  ,    13  October   1916. 

Cpt  .  22  August   1917 

MaJ  .  27  July   1918.  29   November   J920 

Cpt  .   4  November    1922. 

Maj  .  27  June  1924 

Lt  C  .  22  July  1936 

B  G  ,  24  February   1941 

M  G  .  18  February   1942 

Lt  C    9  June  1943 

Col     13  November  1943 

BO  .  31  May  1944 

M    G  .  16  September  1944 

Gen  ,  29  March    1945    31   January   1949 

Gen    of  the  Army,  22  September   1950 

US   decorations  and  badges 

Defense    Distinguished    Service    Medal 

Dlstlngulsed  Service  Medal  :  with  3  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  I 

Distinguished  Service  Medal   iNavv) 

Silver  Star 

Legion  of  Merit  (with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster), 

Bronze  Star  Medal 

Combat  Infantryman  Badge 

Source  of  commission.  USMA 

As  of  October  18    1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rules.  I  cannot  call  at- 
tention to  the  presence  of  anyone  In  the 
gallery. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  a  brief  recess,  the 
Senate  proceed — this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle— to  the 
consideration,  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes, of  H.R  6933,  the  Patent  Procedures 
Act  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
recess  not  extend  be^xind  5  minutes. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  question, 
I  know  that  Senators  will  want  to  greet 
General  Bradley.  He  is  in  the  Capitol 
today.  He  was  here  5  years  ago,  at  which 
time  the  Senate  recessed  and  Senators 
met  this  great  man.  many  of  them  hav- 
ing met  him  prior  to  that  occasion  He  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  generals,  in  my 
judgment,  in  American  history  of  all 
time. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  may  wish  to  go 
to  the  Reception  Room. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes. 
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Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  cer- 
tainly join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
urging  Members  of  the  Senate  to  pay 
their  personal  respects  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Amencan-s  of  all  lime  who  is  In 
the  Capitol  today  I  hope  that  we  will 
all  accord  him  the  courtesy  that  he  is 
justly   due 

■inns  roil  lo  MiNnns 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  recess 
extend  for  10  minutes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2  49  p  m  .  recessed  until  2  59  p  m  . 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  I  Mr   Sarbanisi 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  sviggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS   FOR   30 

MINUTES 

Mr  ROBEH^T  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, since  an  order  has  already  been 
entered  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  R  6933  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
measure,  the  Chair  declare  a  recess  for 
30  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


PATENT   AND   TRADEMARK   LAWS 
AMENDMEINTS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H  R   6933 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  bill  (HR  8933)  to  amend  the  p»tenl 
and  trademark  laws 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin 

UP  AMINDMCNT   N<J     177* 

(  P\irpo«ie  To  add  the  University  and  Small 
Buslneiia  Patent  Procedures  Art  to  the 
bllU 

Mr  DOLE  I  .send  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr  Bayhi  and  myself  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr  Batmi.  for 
himself  and  Mr  Dole.  prop<jees  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  1T79 

Mr  DOLE  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Ls  as  follows 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follnwinK 

lh«t    title   M  of   the    fulled   States   Code 
entitled    Patents    is  amended  by  addiii^;  after 
ihap'er  29  the  follo»lnK  new  rhapter  30 
Chapter     30— PRIOR     ART     CITATION     TO 
OPTICE        AND       RKKXAMINATION        OF 
PATENTS 

■Sec 

■'301    Citation  of  prior  art 
"303   Request  for  reexamination 
•'303     Determination    of    Issue    by    Commis- 
sioner 
■  304    Reeiamlntlon  order  by  Commissioner 

308    Conduct  of  reexamination  proceedlOK* 

JoO    Appeal 

307     Certmcatlon    rif    patentability     unpat- 
entability   and  rlalm  cancellation 

t  301  Citation  of  prior  art 
Any  person  at  any  time  may  rite  to  the 
OfHre  In  writing  prior  art  ronslstlntf  of 
patents  or  printed  publications  which  that 
person  believes  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
patentability  of  anv  rlalm  of  a  partlrular 
patent  If  the  person  explains  In  wrltlnR  the 
pertlnenrv  and  manner  of  applying  such 
prior  art  to  at  least  <ine  claim  of  the  patent 
the  rllaiion  <if  such  prior  art  and  the  ex- 
planation thereof  will  berome  a  part  of  the 
.■mrlal  tile  nf  the  patent  At  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  person  rltlng  the  prior  art  his 
or  her  identity  will  be  excluded  from  the 
patent  file  and  kept  confidential 

I  303    Request   for   reexamination 

Any  person  at  anv  time  may  file  a  request 
for  reexamination  by  the  OITIre  of  any  rlalm 
of  a  patent  on  the  basin  of  any  prior  art 
rlted  under  the  provisions  of  section  301  of 
this  title  The  request  must  l>e  m  writing  and 
must  t>e  accompanied  by  payment  of  a  re- 
examination fee  established  by  the  Commli- 
sioner  of  Patent*  pursuant  to  the  provision* 
of  section  41  of  this  title  The  request  must 
set  forth  the  pertinency  and  manner  of  ap- 
plying cited  prior  art  to  every  rlalm  for  which 
reexamination  Is  requested  Unless  the  re- 
questing person  Is  the  owner  f>f  the  patent 
the  CommL'taloner  promptly  will  send  a  copy 
of  the  request  to  the  owner  of  record  of  the 
patent 

'  I  30J  Determination  of  Issue  by  Com- 
missioner 
■  lai  Within  three  months  following  the 
filing  of  a  requeat  for  reexamination  under 
the  provlslor\s  of  section  302  of  the  title,  the 
Commissioner  will  determine  whether  a  sub- 
stantial new  question  of  patentability  alTect- 
Ing  any  rlalm  of  the  patent  concerned  Is 
raised  by  the  request  with  or  without  con- 
sideration of  other  patents  or  printed  pub- 
lications On  his  own  itUtlatlve  and  any  time 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  whether 
a  substantial  new  question  of  patentability 
Is  raised  by  patents  and  publications  dis- 
covered by  him  or  cited  under  the  provisions 
of  section  301  of  this  title 

■(b)  A  record  of  the  Commissioners  de- 
termination under  suttsectlon  lai  of  this 
section  win  t>e  placed  In  the  ofTlrlal  file  of 
the  patent,  and  a  copy  promptly  will  be  given 
or  mailed  to  the  owner  of  rec<jrd  of  the  pat- 
ent and  to  the  person  requesting  reexamina- 
tion. If  any 

tci  A  determination  bv  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  8ut>sectlon  (ai  of  this  section 
that  no  substantial  new  question  of  patenta- 
bility has  been  raised  will  be  final  and  non- 
appealable Upon  such  a  determination,  the 
Commissioner  may  refund  a  portion  of  the 
reexamination  fee  required  under  section 
303  of  this  title 

i  304  Reexamination  order  by  Commis- 
sioner 
If,  In  a  determination  made  under  the 
provisions  of  sutjsectton  303iai  of  this  title 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  a  substantial 
new  question  of  patentability  afTectIng  any 
rlalm  of  a  patent  Is  raised  the  determination 
will   include  an   order  for   reexamination  of 


the  patent  for  resolution  of  the  question  The 
patent  owner  will  be  given  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod not  less  than  two  months  from  the  date 
a  copy  of  the  determination  Is  given  or 
mailed  to  him,  within  which  he  may  file  a 
statement  on  such  qvieslion,  including  any 
amendment  to  his  patent  and  new  claim  or 
claims  he  may  wish  to  propose  for  considera- 
tion in  the  reexamination  If  the  patent 
cwner  flies  such  a  statement,  he  promptly 
will  serve  a  copy  of  It  on  the  person  viho  ha* 
requested  reexamination  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  this  title  Within  a 
period  of  tv.'i  months  from  the  date  of  serv- 
ire  that  pterson  may  file  and  have  considered 
m  the  reexamination  a  reply  to  any  state- 
ment flle<l  by  the  patent  owner  That  per- 
son promptly  will  serve  on  the  patent  owner 
a  copy  of  any  reply  filed 
i  305  Conduct  of  reexamination  proceedlngi 

After  the  times  for  filing  the  statement 
and  reply  provided  for  by  section  304  of  this 
title  have  expired,  reexamination  will  t>e  con- 
durted  according  to  the  procedures  estab- 
lished for  InlllaJ  examination  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  133  and  133  of  this  title 
In  any  reexamination  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  the  patent  owner  will  be  permitted 
to  propose  any  amendment  to  his  patent  and 
a  new  claim  or  claims  thereto.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  Invention  as  claimed  from 
the  prior  art  cited  under  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  title,  or  in  response  to  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  patentability  of  a 
claim  of  a  patent  No  proposed  amended  or 
new  claim  enlarging  the  scope  of  a  claim  of 
the  patent  will  be  permitted  In  a  reexamina- 
tion proceeding  under  this  chapter  All  re- 
examination proceedings  under  this  section 
Including  any  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, win  t)e  conducted  with  special  dis- 
patch within  the  Office 

I  306    Appeal 

The  patent  owner  Involved  In  a  reexam- 
ination proceeding  under  this  chapter  may 
appeal  under  the  provisions  of  section  134  of 
this  title  and  may  seek  court  review  under 
the  provisions  of  sections   141   to   14S  of  this 

tie  with  respect  to  any  decision  adverse 
to  the  patentability  of  any  original  or  pro- 
posed amended  or  new  claim  of  the  patent 

i  307  Certlflcate  of  patentability,  unpat- 
entability, and  claim  cancellation 
"lai  In  a  reexamination  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  when  the  time  for  appeal  ha* 
expired  or  any  appeal  proceeding  has  termi- 
nated the  Commissioner  will  issue  and  pub- 
lish a  certificate  canceling  any  claim  of  the 
patent  finally  determined  to  tie  unpatent- 
able conflrming  any  claim  of  the  patent  de- 
termined to  be  patentable  and  Incorporat- 
ing In  the  patent  anv  proposed  amended  or 
new    rlalm    determined    to   be    patentable 

ibi  Any  proposed  amended  or  new  claim 
determined  lo  be  patentable  and  Incorpo- 
rated Into  a  patent  following  a  reexamina- 
tion proceeding  will  have  the  .same  effect  at 
that  specified  in  section  253  of  this  title  for 
reissued  patents  on  the  right  of  any  person 
who  made,  purchased  or  used  anything 
patented  by  such  proposed  amended  or  new 
claim  or  w  h(j  made  hubslantlal  preparation 
for  the  same  prior  to  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  of 
I  his  section  ■■ 

Sir  2  SectU.n  41  of  title  35  United  States 
Code    iB  amended   to   read   as  follow-,s 

5  41    Patent  fees 

lai  The  Commissioner  of  PatenU  wUl 
establish  fees  f(jr  the  processing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  from  filing  through  dU- 
pr)sltlon  by  Issuance  or  abandonment  for 
maintaining  a  patent  In  force,  and  for  pro- 
viding all  other  services  and  materials  re- 
lated to  patenU  No  fee  will  be  established 
for  maintaining   a  design   patent   In    force 

■■|bi  By  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  one  calendar  year 
Rfter    enactment    of    this    Act     fees    for    Ih* 


actual  processing  of  an  application  for  a 
patent,  other  than  for  a  design  patent,  from 
nilng  through  disposition  by  issuance  cr 
abandonment,  will  recover  In  aggregate  25 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  average  cost  to 
the  Ofnce  of  such  processing  By  the  first 
day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  one  calendar  year  after  enactment,  fees 
for  the  processing  of  an  application  for  a 
design  patent,  from  filing  through  disposi- 
tion by  issuance  or  abandonment,  will  re- 
cover in  aggregate  60  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  average  cost  to  the  Office  of  such 
processing 

(CI  By  the  fifteenth  fiscal  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  fees  for 
maintaining  patents  In  force  will  recover  25 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  lo  the 
Ofllce  for  the  year  In  which  such  mainte- 
nance fees  are  received,  of  the  actual  process- 
ing all  applications  for  patents,  other  than 
for  design  patents,  from  filing  through  dispo- 
sition by  issuance  or  abandonment  Pees  for 
maintaining  a  patent  In  force  will  be  due 
three  years  and  six  months,  seven  years  and 
iix  months  and  eleven  years  and  six  months 
after  the  grant  of  the  patent  Unless  pay- 
ment of  the  applicable  maintenance  fee  Is 
received  In  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
on  or  Ijefore  the  date  the  fee  Is  due  or  within 
s  grace  period  of  six  months  thereafter,  the 
patent  will  expire  as  of  the  end  of  such  grace 
period  The  Commissioner  may  require  the 
payment  of  a  surcharge  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting within  such  six-month  grace  period 
the  late  payment  of  an  applicable  mainte- 
nance fee 

Id  I  By  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  one  calendar  year 
after  enactment  fees  for  all  other  services  or 
materials  related  to  patents  will  recover  the 
estimated  average  cost  to  the  Office  of  per- 
forming the  service  or  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial The  yearly  fee  for  providing  a  library 
specified  In  section  13  of  this  title  with  un- 
certified printed  copies  of  the  specifications 
and  drawings  for  all  patents  Issued  In  that 
year  will  t)e  »50 

(B)  The  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  any  service  or  ma- 
terial related  to  patents  In  connection  with 
an  occasional  or  Incidental  request  made  by 
s  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovernmenl 
or  any  officer  thereof  The  Commissioner 
may  provide  any  applicant  Issued  a  notice 
under  section  132  of  this  title  with  a  copy 
of  the  specifications  and  drawings  for  all 
patents  referred  to  In  that  notice  without 
charge 

If  I  Fees  will  be  adjusted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  achieve  the  levels  of  recwery  speci- 
fied In  this  section,  however,  no  patent  ap- 
plication processing  fee  or  fee  for  maintain- 
ing a  patent  In  force  will  be  adjusted  more 
than  once  every  three  years, 

■■(g)  No  fee  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section  will  take  effect 
prior  to  sixty  days  following  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  '■ 

Sec  3   Section  43  of  title  36.  United  States 
Code,  Is  smended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  42    Patent   and  Trademark   Office  funding 

IS  I  All  fees  for  services  performed  by  or 
msterials  furnished  by  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  will  be  payable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner 

"(bi  All  fees  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
and  all  appropriations  for  defraying  the 
costs  of  the  actlvltl>-s  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  will  be  credited  to  the 
Patent  Office  Appropriation  Account  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  section  735e  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code    notwithstanding 

■  ic)  Revenues  from  fees  will  be  available 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  carry  out. 
to  the  extent  provided  for  In  appropriation 
Acu.  the  activities  of  the  Pat4nt  and  Trade- 
mark  Office 


"(d)  The  Commissioner  niay  refund  any 
fee  paid  by  mistake  or  any  amount  paid  in 
excess  of  that  required.  ■ 

Sec  4  Section  154  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
issue  ■ 

Sec  6  Section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1040.  as  amended  (IS  U.S.C.  1113),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  i  31    Fees 

■■(a)  The  Commissioner  of  Pattnts  will 
establish  fees  for  the  filing  and  processing 
of  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a 
trademark  or  other  mark  and  for  all  other 
services  performed  by  and  materlalfl  fur- 
nished by  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
related  to  traxlein&rkB  and  other  marks 
Fees  will  be  set  and  adjusted  by  the  Com- 
ml.ssloner  lo  recover  In  aggregate  50  p<r 
centum  of  the  estimated  average  coet  to 
the  Office  of  such  proc«sslng.  Fees  for  all 
other  services  or  materials  related  to  trade- 
marks and  other  marks  will  recover  the  esti- 
mated average  cost  to  the  Office  of  perform- 
ing the  service  or  furnishing  the  malarial 
However,  no  fee  for  the  filing  or  prcxresslng  of 
an  Implication  for  the  registration  of  a 
trademark  or  other  mark  or  for  the  renewal 
or  assignment  of  a  trademark  or  other  mark 
will  be  adjusted  more  than  once  every  3 
years  No  fee  established  under  this  section 
win  take  effect  prior  to  sixty  days  following 
notice  In  thi    Federal  Register, 

"(b)  The  Conamlssloner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  any  service  or  mate- 
rial related  to  trademarks  or  other  marks  In 
connection  with  an  occasional  request  made 
by  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
menl or  any  officer  thereof.  The  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  will  not  be  charged  any 
fee  to  register  Oovernment  trademarks  of 
genuineness  and  quality  for  Indian  products 
of  particular  Indian  tribes  and  groups" 

Sec    8    (a)   Title  35  of  the  United  Stales 
Code,    entitled    'Palents^.    ia    amended    by 
adding   after  chapter  37  the  following  new- 
chapter  38: 
Chapter  38— PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  r>rVEN- 
TIONS    MADE    WITH    FEDERAL   ASSIST- 
ANCE 
-Sec, 

■200,  Policy  and  objective 
'301    Definitions 

■  302    DlSF>osltlon  of  rights 
■303,  March-In  rights 

■204    Preference  for  United  Stales  Industry 

■305    Confidentiality. 
'306    Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 
"307    Domestic  and  foreign  protection  of  fed- 
erally owned  Inventions, 

■  30B    Regulations  governing  Federal   licens- 

ing, 
■209    Restrictions  on   licensing  of   federally 

owned  Inventions, 
210    Precedence  of  chapter. 
"311    Relationship  to  antitrust  laws. 

■  i  300    Policy  and  objective 

"It  Is  the  policy  and  objective  of  the  Con- 
gress lo  use  the  patent  system  to  promote  the 
utilization  of  Inventions  arising  from  fed- 
erally supported  research  or  development;  to 
encourage  maximum  participation  of  small 
business  firms  In  federally  supported  re- 
search and  development  eflTorts;  to  promote 
colIat>orBtlon  between  commercial  concerns 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  Including  uni- 
versities; lo  ensure  that  inventions  made 
by  nonprofit  organizations  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  are  used  In  a  manner  to  promote 
free  competition  and  enterprise;  lo  promote 
the  commercialization  and  public  availabil- 
ity of  Inventions  made  In  the  United  Slates 
by  United  States  Industry  and  labor;  to  en- 
sure that  the  Oovernment  obtains  sufficient 
rights  In  federally  sup(>orted  Inventions  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Oovernment  and  pro- 
tect the  public  against  nonuse  or  unreason- 
able use  of  Inventions;  and  lo  minimize  the 
costs  of  administering  policies  in  this  araa. 


■■{301    Definitions 

'As  used  in  this  chapter — 

■  (K)  The  term  'Federal  agency  means  any 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  106  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code  and  Ihe  mlUlary 
departments  as  defined  by  section  103  of  title 
5    United  Stales  Code 

"(bi  The  term  'funding  agreement'  mean* 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agraement 
entered  Inlo  between  any  Federal  agency, 
other  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
and  any  contractor  for  the  performance  of 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Such  term  includes  any 
assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract of  any  type  entered  Into  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work  under  a  funding  agreement  as 
herein  defined 

"(c)  The  term  contractor'  means  any  per- 
son, small  business  firm  or  nonprofit 
organization  that  Is  a  party  to  a  funding 
agreement 

"Id)  The  term  'Invention'  means  any  In- 
vention or  discovery  which  Is  or  n'lay  t)e  pat- 
entable or  otherwise  protectable  under  this 
title 

■■(e)  The  term  'subject  Invention"  means 
any  Invention  of  the  contractor  conceived  or 
first  actually  reduced  lo  practice  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment 

■if)  The  term  'practical  application' 
means  lo  manufacture  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
position or  product,  lo  practice  in  the  caae 
of  a  process  or  method,  or  lo  operate  In  the 
case  of  a  machine  or  system:  and.  In  each 
case,  under  such  conditions  as  to  establish 
that  the  invention  Is  being  utilized  and  that 
Its  benefits  are  lo  the  extent  pennllted  by 
law  or  Oovernmenl  regulations  available  to 
the  public  on  reasonable  terms. 

■■|gi  The  term  made'  when  used  in  re- 
lation lo  any  Invention  means  the  concep- 
tion or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  Invention 

■■ih)  The  term  'small  business  firm'  means 
B  small  business  concern  as  defined  at  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  85-536  (16  US  C  633) 
and  Implementing  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

"(I)  The  term  nonprofit  organization' 
means  universities  and  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  an  organization  of  the 
type  described  In  section  501  (cl  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.8  C 
501  (CI  I  and  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  la)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
1 26  use  501  (all  or  any  nonprofit  scien- 
tific or  educational  organization  qualified 
under  a  Stale  nonprofit  organization  statute 
■J  202  Disposition  of  rights 

(SI  Each  nonprofit  organization  or  small 
business  firm  may.  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  disclosure  as  required  by  paragraph 
ictili  of  this  section  elect  to  retain  title 
to  any  subject  Invention  Protided.  hcnc- 
ever  That  a  funding  agreement  may  pro- 
vide otherwise  ( 1 1  when  the  funding  agree- 
ment Is  for  the  operation  of  a  Oovemment- 
owned  research  or  production  facility.  (II) 
in  exceptional  circumstances  when  It  Is  de- 
termined by  the  agency  that  restriction  or 
elimination  of  the  right  to  retain  title  to 
any  subject  Invention  will  t)etter  promote 
the  policy  and  objectives  of  this  chapter  or 
(111)  when  it  Is  determined  by  a  Oovern- 
ment authority  which  Is  authorized  by  stat- 
ute or  Executive  order  lo  conduct  foreign 
intelligence  or  counlerlnielllgence  activities 
that  the  restriction  or  elimination  of  the 
right  lo  retain  title  lo  any  subject  Invention 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  such 
Bctlvliies  The  rights  of  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  small  business  firm  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (C)  of 
this  section  and  the  other  provisions  of  ihla 
chapter 
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(bill  I  Any  determination  under  all  of 
para4(r>pn  (»i  o!  thl»  tectlon  »h»U  be  In 
wrltlnn  »nd  »cconip»nled  by  »  written  it»te- 
ment  of  fatt*  Jvmifylng  the  deternUnnion 
A  copy  of  e»ch  mu-h  delerminnion  »nd  ]u«- 
lirtrallon  ih»ll  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  L'nlted  Slated  within  thirty 
days  after  the  award  of  the  applicable  fund- 
ing agreement  In  the  caj»e  of  determinations 
applicable  to  fundlnK  agreements  with  small 
buslne's  f^rma  coplea  shall  also  be  wnt  to  the 
Chief  Counsel  fur  Advocacy  <■!  the  Small 
Business  Administration 

1 2 1  If  the  Comptroller  General  he!leve» 
that  any  pattern  of  determinations  bv  a 
Federal  agency  is  contrary  to  the  polu-y  and 
ob.ectlves  of  this  chapter  or  that  an  agen- 
cy s  pollclei  or  practices  are  otherwise  no; 
in  conformance  with  this  chapter  the  Comp 
troller  General  shall  ho  advise  the  head  .if 
the  agency  The  head  of  the  auency  nhai; 
advise  the  Comptroller  General  In  wrillnK 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
what  action  If  any  the  ajtencv  has  taken  or 
plans  to  take  with  respect  to  the  n^atter* 
ral'ed  by  the  Comptroller  General 

i3i  At  least  once  each  year  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
manner  in  which  thin  chapter  M  belnu  imple- 
mented by  the  agencies  and  on  such  other 
aspects  of  Government  patent  policies  and 
practices  with  respect  to  federally  funded 
inventions  as  the  Comptroller  General  be- 
lieves  appropriate 

CI  Each  funding  agreement  with  a  small 
buslnevs  f^rm  or  nonprofit  organization  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions  to  effectuate 
the   following 

ill  A  recjulrement  that  the  contractor 
disclose  each  s.ibject  invention  to  the  Federal 
agency  within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  Is 
made  and  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
receive  title  to  any  subject  Invention  not 
reported  to  it  within  such  time 

'2i  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
make  an  election  to  retain  title  to  any  sub- 
ject invention  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
disclosure  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  receive  title  to  any  subject  Invention  In 
which  the  contractor  does  not  elect  to  retain 
rights  rr  falls  to  elect  rights  within  such 
time 

I  3  I  A  requirement  that  a  contractor  elect- 
ing rights  file  patent  applications  within 
reasonable  times  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  receive  title  t(j  any  subject 
inventions  in  the  United  States  or  other 
coxintrlen  In  which  the  contractor  has  not 
tiled  patent  applications  on  the  subject  In- 
vention  within   such   times 

"1 4 1  With  respect  to  anv  invention  in 
which  the  contractor  elects  rights  the  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  have  a  nonexclusive  non- 
transferable Irrevocable  paid-up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  any  subject  Inventlo  i 
throughout  the  world  and  mav  If  provided 
In  the  funding  agreement  have  additional 
rights  to  sublicense  any  foreign  government 
or  International  organuatlon  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
(5)  The  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
require  periodic  rep  .rtlng  on  the  utlll/,atlon 
or  etiorta  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  contractor  or  his  licensees 
or  assignees  Proitrird  That  any  such  Infor- 
mation may  be  treated  by  the  Federal  agency 
as  commercial  and  nnancni  information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  and  con- 
fidential and  not  subject  to  disclosure  under 
section  Sfa  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

'  i«i  An  obligation  en  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor In  the  event  a  United  States  patent 
application  is  filed  bv  or  on  its  behalf  or  by 
anv  assignee  of  the  contractor  to  include 
within  the  speclAcatlon  of  such  application 
and  any  patent  Issuing  thereon    a  statement 


specifying  that  the  Inventlcn  was  made  with 
Government  support  and  that  the  Govern 
ment  has  certain  rights  in  the  Invention 
(7 1  In  the  caa*  of  a  nonprofit  organita- 
tion  lAi  a  prohibition  upon  the  aMignment 
of  rights  to  a  subject  invention  In  the  United 
states  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency  except  where  such  assignment  is 
made  to  an  organization  which  haa  as  one 
of  Its  primary  functions  the  management  of 
Inventions  and  which  Is  not  Itself  engaged 
in  or  does  not  hold  a  substantial  interest  in 
other  organlzatlorvs  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  product-,  it  th»  ".se  of  proc- 
esses that  might  utilize  the  invention  or  t)e 
In  competition  with  emtx>dlments  of  the  in- 
vention [provided  that  such  assignee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the 
contractor)  (Bi  a  prohibition  against  the 
graiitlng  of  exclusive  licenses  under  United 
States  I'atents  or  Patent  Application*  In  a 
subject  invention  by  the  contractor  to  per- 
sons other  than  small  buslneas  firms  for  a 
period  in  exceas  of  the  earlier  of  five  years 
from  first  commercial  sale  or  lls  of  the  in- 
vention or  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exclusive  license  excepting  that  time  before 
regulatory  agencies  necewary  to  obtain  pre- 
market  clearance  unleas  on  a  c»»e-by-ca*e 
basis  the  Federal  agencv  approves  a  longer 
exclusive  license  If  exclusive  field  of  use  li- 
censes are  granted  commercial  sale  or  use  in 
one  field  of  use  shall  not  be  deemed  com- 
mercial sale  or  use  as  to  other  fields  of  use 
and  a  first  commercial  sale  or  use  with  re- 
spect to  a  product  of  the  invention  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  end  the  exclusive  period  to 
different  subsequent  products  covered  by  the 
Invention  iCi  a  requirement  that  the  con- 
tractor share  royalties  with  the  inventor  and 
iDi  a  requirement  that  the  balance  of  any 
royalties  or  Income  earned  by  the  contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  subject  inventions  after 
payment  of  expenses  (including  payments  to 
Inventors  I  incidental  to  the  administration 
of  subject  inventions  be  utilized  for  the 
support  of  scientific  research  or  education 

i8i  The  requirements  of  sections  203  and 
204  of  this  chapter 

■■|d)  If  a  contractor  does  not  elect  to  re- 
tain title  to  a  subject  invention  in  cases 
subject  to  this  section  the  Federal  agency 
may  consider  «nd  after  consuiution  with  the 
contractor  grant  requests  for  retention  of 
rights  by  the  Inventor  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated hereunder 

lei  In  any  case  when  a  Federal  employee 
Is  a  colnventor  of  any  invention  made  under 
a  funding  agreement  vnth  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  small  business  firm  the  Federal 
agency  employing  such  coinventor  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  or  assign  whatever  rights  it 
may  acquire  In  the  subject  Invention  from 
Its  employee  to  the  contractor  subject  to  the 
condltloiLs  set   forth  In  this  chapter 

ifiili  No  funding  agreement  with  a 
small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  organization 
shall  contain  a  provision  allowing  a  Federal 
agency  to  require  the  llcen.slng  to  third  par- 
ties of  inventions  owned  by  the  contractor 
that  are  not  subje<t  inventions  unless  such 
provision  ha-s  been  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  and  a  written  Justification  has 
been  signed  by  the  head  of  the  agency  Any 
such  provision  shall  clearly  state  whether 
the  licensing  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  practice  of  a  subject  invention  a 
specifically  identified  work  object  or  both 
The  head  of  the  agency  may  not  delegate  the 
luthorltv  to  approve  provisions  or  sign  Justi- 
fications required  by  this  paragraph 

"1 2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  require 
the  licensing  of  third  parties  under  any 
such  provision  unless  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  the  use  of  the  Invention  by 
others  Is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  a  sub- 
ject invention  or  for  the  use  of  a  work  ob- 
ject of  the  funding  agreement  and  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  practical 
application  of  the  subject  invention  or  work 


object  Any  such  determination  shall  be  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  an  a(eo- 
cy  hearing  Any  action  commenced  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  determination  i^hall  be 
brought  within  alxty  days  after  notification 
of  such  deternunation 
■•|  203      March-ln  rights 

With  respect  to  any  subject  Invention  in 
which  a  small  buslneas  firm  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  acquired  title  under  thu 
chapter  the  Federal  agency  under  whoae 
funding  agreement  the  subject  Invention 
was  made  shall  have  the  right  in  accordance 
with  such  procedure*  as  are  provided  in  reg- 
ulations promulgated  hereunder  to  require 
the  contractor  an  assignee  or  exclusive  li- 
censee of  a  subject  invention  to  grant  a 
nonexclusive  partially  exclusive  or  exclu- 
sive llcetvse  m  any  field  of  use  to  a  respon- 
sible applicant  or  applicanu.  upon  terms  that 
are  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  and 
if  the  contractor  assignee,  or  exclusive  li- 
censee refuses  such  request  to  grant  such  s 
license  itself.  If  the  Federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  such — 

■■(a)  action  Is  necessary  because  the  con- 
tractor or  assignee  has  not  taken,  or  Is  not 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time 
e.lectlve  stepxs  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  invention  in  such  field 
of  use: 

ibi  action  Is  necessary  to  alleviate  health 
or  safety  needs  which  are  not  reasonably 
satisfied  by  the  contractor  assignee  or  their 
licensees, 

ICI  action  IS  necessary  to  meet  require- 
ments for  public  use  specified  by  Federal 
regulations  and  such  requirements  are  not 
reasonably  satisfied  by  the  contractor  as- 
signee, or  licensees,   or 

"Id)  action  Is  necesaary  because  the 
sgreement  required  by  section  204  has  not 
been  obtained  or  waived  or  because  a  Ucen- 
.see  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any 
subject  invention  in  the  United  States  Is  In 
breach  of  its  agreement  obtained  pursuant 
to  section  204 
•■|  204    Preference  for  United  States  industry 

■  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter  no  small  business  firm  or  non- 
profit organization  which  receives  title  to 
any  subject  Invention  and  no  assignee  of  any 
such  small  busine.ss  firm  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation shall  grant  to  any  person  the  exclaslve 
right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject  invention  :r. 
the  United  States  unless  such  person  agree« 
that  any  products  embodying  the  subject  in- 
vention or  produced  through  the  use  of  the 
subject  invention  w;ll  be  manufactured  sub- 
stantially in  the  United  Stales  However.  In 
individual  cases,  the  requirement  for  such  an 
ai^reement  may  be  waned  by  the  Fedrrs: 
Rijency  under  whose  funding  agreement  the 
invention  was  made  upon  a  showing  by  the 
small  buslnes,s  firm  tionprofit  organization 
or  assignee  that  reasonable  but  unsuccessful 
eTort-s  have  been  made  to  grant  licenses  on 
sihMlar  terms  to  potential  licensees  that 
wjuld  be  likely  to  manufacture  substantially 
In  the  United  States  or  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances domestic  manufacture  is  not 
commercially  feasible 
■J  205    Confidentiality 

■'Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  with- 
hold fr-im  disclosure  to  the  public  Informa- 
tion disclosing  any  invention  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  may  own  a 
right,  title  or  interest  including  a  nonex- 
clusive license  I  for  a  reasonable  time  In  order 
for  a  patent  application  to  be  filed  Further- 
more Federal  agencies  shall  not  be  required 
to  release  copies  of  any  document  which  11 
part  of  an  apollcatlon  for  patent  filed  with 
the  United  Slates  Patent  and  Trademark 
OIBce  or  with  any  foreign  patent  ofBce 
'  i  206    Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 

■The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
after  receiving  recommendations  of  the  Office 
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of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  may  Issue 
regulations  which  may  be  made  applicable 
lo  Federal  agencies  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  secUons  202  through  204  of  this 
chapter  and  the  OfBce  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  shall  establish  sUndard  funding 
sgreement  provisions  required  under  thU 
chspter 

■■|  207    Domestic    and    foreign   protection   of 
federally  owned  inventions 

■Each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to- 
il) appU  for,  obuin.  and  maintain  pat- 
ents or  oilier  forms  of  protection  In  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries  on 
inventions  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
nwns  a  right,  title    or  interest; 

i2i  grant  nonexclusive,  exclusive,  or 
parually  exclusive  licenses  under  federally 
owned  p»teni  applications  patent*  or  other 
forms  of  proleoUon  obtained  royaJty-free  or 
for  royaJtle*  or  other  ccmslderatlon  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions.  Including;  the 
grant  to  the  licensee  of  the  right  of  enforce- 
•nent  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
28  of  this  utle  as  determined  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest; 

■i3i  undertsOte  all  other  suitable  and 
nec«»ary  8tei)»  to  protect  and  administer 
rights  to  federally  owned  lnventlor\s  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government  either  di- 
rectly or  ihrou*;h  contract,  and 

i4)  transfer  custody  and  administration 
in  whole  or  in  paxt  to  another  Federal 
agency  of  the  right  title,  or  Interest  In  any 
federally  owned  Invention 
•  I  208  Regulations  governing  Federal 
licensing 

■The  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  regxilatlons  speci- 
fying the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  federally  owned  Invention  other  thm 
inventions  owned  by  the  Tennessee  'VaJley 
Authority  may  be  licensed  on  a  nonexclu- 
sive partially  exclusive  or  exclusive  basis 
1208  Rewtrlctlons  on  licensing  of  federally 
owned  InventloriB 

"I a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  grant  any 
license  under  a  patent  or  patent  application 
on  a  federally  owTied  invention  unless  the 
person  requesting  the  license  has  supplied 
•1  t  agency  w'h  a  plan  for  development 
and  or  marketing  of  the  Invention,  except 
that  any  sucii  plan  may  be  treated  by  the 
Federal  agency  as  commercial  and  financial 
information  obtained  from  a  person  arid 
privileged  and  confidential  and  not  subject 
to  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code 

■  b)  A  Federal  agency  shall  normally 
grant  the  right  to  use  or  sell  any  federally 
"vned  Invention  In  the  United  States  only 
to  a  licensee  that  agrees  that  any  products 
embodying  the  invention  or  produced 
'firough  the  use  of  the  invention  will  be 
manufactured  substantially  In  the  United 
States 

■■iciM)  Each  Federal  agency  may  grant 
exclusive  or  partlaJly  exclusive  licenses  In 
any  invention  covered  bv  a  federally  owned 
domestic  patent  or  patent  Rfjpllcallon  only 
if  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
lling  written  objections.  It  Is  determined 
that — 

■■(Ai  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  best  be  served  by 
•he  proposed  license,  in  view  of  the  appli- 
cants Intentions,  plans  and  ability  to  bring 
the  invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  Invention  s  utilization 
by  the  public 

■(B)  the  desired  practical  application  has 
not  been  achieved,  or  is  not  likely  expedi- 
tiously to  be  achieved,  under  any  nonexclu- 
sive license  which  has  been  granted,  or  which 
may  be  granted    on  the  invention, 

■iCi  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
censing Is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  incen- 
tive to  call  forth  the  investment  of  risk  capi- 
tal and  expenditures  to  bring  the  invention 


to  practical  application  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  Inventions  utilization  by  the  pub- 
lic, and 

"(D)  the  proposed  terms  and  scope  of  ex- 
clusivity are  not  greater  than  reasonably 
necessary  to  provide  the  Incentive  for  bring- 
ing the  Invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  Invention's  utUleaUon 
by  the  public 

"(2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant  such 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  under 
paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  of  such  license  will  tend 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  result 
In  undue  concentration  in  any  section  of  the 
country  In  any  line  of  commerce  lo  which 
the  technology  to  be  licensed  relates,  or  to 
create  or  maintain  other  situations  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws 

'13)  First  preferejice  in  the  exclusive  or 
partially  exclusive  licensing  of  federally 
owned  Inventions  shall  go  to  small  business 
firms  submitting  plans  that  are  determined 
by  the  agency  lo  be  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  firms  and  equally  likely  if  executed, 
to  bring  the  invention  to  practical  applica- 
tion as  any  plans  submitted  by  applicants 
that  are  not  small  business  firms 

■(d)  After  consideration  of  whether  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
United  States  industry  in  foreijin  commerce 
will  be  enhanced,  any  Federal  agency  may 
grant  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses 
in  any  Invention  covered  by  a  foreign  patent 
appMcalion  or  patent,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  filing  written  obectlons,  ex- 
cept that  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant 
such  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license 
if  11  determines  that  the  grant  of  such  li- 
cense will  tend  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  result  In  undue  concentration  in 
any  section  of  the  United  Slates  in  any  line 
of  commerce  lo  whl'^h  the  technology  to  be 
licensed  relates,  or  to  create  or  maintain  other 
situations   Inconsistent   with   antitrust   law.s 

"(e)  The  Federal  agency  shall  maintain 
a  record  of  determinations  to  grant  exclusive 
or  partially  exclusive  licenses 

"(f|  Any  grant  of  a  license  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
agency  determines  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  Including  provisions 
for  the  following: 

"(1)  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  licensee  with  particular 
reference  to  the  plan  submitted  Provided. 
That  any  such  information  may  be  treated 
by  the  Federal  agency  as  commercial  and 
financial  Information  obtained  from  a  per- 
son and  privileged  and  confidential  and  not 
subject  lo  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  Slates  Code, 

■  (2 1  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  lo 
terminate  such  license  In  whole  or  in  part  If 
It  determines  that  the  licensee  Is  not  exe- 
cuting the  plan  submitted  with  Its  request 
for  a  license  and  the  licensee  cannot  other- 
wise demonstrate  lo  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  agency  that  it  has  taken  or  can  be 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time, 
effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  invention; 

"(3)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  In  whole  or  in  part 
if  the  licensee  Is  In  breach  of  an  agreement 
obtained  pursuant  to  paragraph  (bi  of  this 
section,   and 

i4i  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  the  license  In  whole  or  In  part  If 
the  agency  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  for  public 
use  specified  by  Federal  regulations  issued 
after  the  date  of  the  license  and  such  re- 
quirements are  not  reasonably  satisfied  by 
the  licensee 

"5  210    Precedence  of  chapter 

'"(a)  This  chapter  shall  take  precedence 
over   any   other   Act    which    would    require   a 


dlspKMition  of  rlghu  in  subject  inventions 
of  small  buslneas  firms  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations contractors  in  a  manner  that  li 
inconsistent  with  this  chapter,  including 
but  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  following: 
"111  section  lOiai  of  the  Act  of  June  38, 
1935  as  added  by  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
August  14,  1946  ii  use  4271ia),  60  Stat 
10«5); 

"(2)  section  206(ai  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1946  (7  U.8.C,  18a4(a);  60  Stat 
1000), 

'  i3i  section  501(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  USC, 
951ICI ,    83   Stat     742); 

"(4 1  section  IO61C1  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  1  15 
USC    1396iC)  ;   80  Stat    721)  : 

'  i5i  section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  (42  U,S.C  1871(a); 
82  Slat  360 ) , 

"161  section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954   1 42  use   3182,  68  Stat    943 1 

'  i7)   section  305  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (43  USC    3467); 
181  section  6  of  the  Coal  Research  Devel- 
opment Act  of   1960    (30   use    666     74  Stat. 
337  I  , 

"(9)    section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (50  use    167b.  74Stat,  B20t; 
(10)   section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament    Act    of    1961     (22    USC     2672, 
75  Stat    634 ) ; 

■■(Hi  subsection  le)  of  section  303  of  th« 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965    140    USC     App     302ie):    79   Stat     6): 

■  (12)  section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974    (42  use    5901,   88  Slat    1878): 

"(13)  section  5id)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  USC  2054(d),  86  Stat 
I2I1): 

"(14)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  6.  1944 
.30  use    323.  68  Slat    191  I  : 

"(15 1  section  8001(C)(3)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  USC  6981(C);  90 
Stat   2839) ; 

"(16)  section  219  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act   of    1961    (22   use    2179     83   Stat    806), 

"(17)  section  427(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1977  (30  USC 
937(b) ,  86  Stat    165): 

"■(18)  section  306id)  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  USC 
1226id|:  91  Stat   455) : 

■'(19)  section  21  Id)  of  the  Federal  Plre 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  ( 16  U.S,C. 
2218(d)  ,  88  Slat    1648)  : 

""(20)  section  61b)  of  the  Solar  Photo- 
voltaic EnergT."  Research  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1978  (43  USC  6585 
-bi     92  Slat   2516)  ; 

'i2I  I  section  12  of  the  Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization and  Exronomlc  Development 
Act  of  1978  (7  USC  178iji,  92  Slat  3533); 
and 

"(221  section  408  of  the  Water  Resources 
and  Development  Act  of  1978  i42  U,S  C  7879: 
92  Slat  1360)  The  Act  creating  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  const-ued  to  take  precedence 
over  any  future  Act  unless  that  Act  spe- 
cifically cites  this  Act  and  provides  that  It 
shall   take  precedence  over  this  Act 

"(bi  Nothing  In  this  chapter  Is  intended 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  laws  cited  In  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  section  or  any  other  laws 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  rights  In 
Inventions  made  In  the  performance  of  fund- 
ing agreements  with  persons  other  than  non- 
profit organizations  or  small   business  firms 

"ici  Nothing  in  this  chapter  is  Intended 
to  limit  the  authority  of  agencies  10  agree 
to  the  disposition  of  rights  In  inventions 
made  In  the  performance  of  work  under 
funding  agreements  with  persons  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations  or  small  business 
firms  in  accordance  with  the  Statement  of 
Government  Patent  Policy  Issued  on  August 
23,  1971  (36  Fed  Reg  16887 1  agency  regu- 
lations, or  other  applicable  regulations  or  to 
otherwise  limit  the  authority  of  agencies  to 
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allow  iuch  peraons  to  retain  ownership  of 
Inventlnna  Any  dupoaltlon  of  rlKhm  In  In- 
rentlons  n»»d«  In  »ccord»n<-«  with  th*-  State- 
ment or  implementing  reK\il»tloii»  InrludinK 
any  dUpoeltlon  oonirrlnK  before  enartnierit 
of    thU  i«ctlon    are   hereby   auihorlied 

■,d)  Nothing  In  thla  chapter  shall  be 
conatrued  to  require  the  dlarloaure  of  In- 
telllKence  source*  or  methoan  or  to  other- 
wlM  aflect  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Dtrector  of  Central  InlelllKence  by  statute 
or  Executive  order  for  the  protection  of 
Intelligence  sources  or  melhodn 
■■$   211    Relatloevshlp  to  antltnist   laws 

■Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person  immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability  or  to  create  any 
defenses  to  actions  under  any  antitrust 
law  " 

lb)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  35 
United  States  Code  i.h  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  the  Hem  relatlnt?  to  ihap- 
ter   37    the   followliiK 

"38    Patent   rlnhUi   In   Inventions  made  with 
Federal  a»«l*tance 

Sec  7  Amendments  to  Other  Acts —The 
followlntc    Acts    are    amended    as    follows 

lai  Section  15«  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  19^4  *2  CSC  218«  «8  Stat  M7 1  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "held  by 
the   Commission   or 

ibi    The   National    Aeronautics   and   Space 
Act    of    1958    Is    amended    bv    repealing    para 
graph    <gi    of  section   :)05    .42  USC    2457.  gi 
72  Stat    438  1 

ici    The    Federal    Nonnuclear    Energy    Re- 
search    and     Development     Act     of     1974     Is 
amended   by   repealing   paragraphs    (g).    (h). 
and  ill    of  section  9   i42  L'  S  C    3908  Igl.  (h) 
and  111     H8  Stat    1889    1891) 

Sk  8  (a)  Sections  2.  4  and  5  of  this 
Act   win   take  effect   upon  enactment 

ibi  Section  1  of  this  Act  will  lake  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  Its  enactment  and  will  apply 
to  patents  In  force  as  of  that  date  or  Is- 
sued thereafter 

ICI  Section  3  of  thlji  Act  will  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fl.val  year  be- 
ginning >jn  or  after  one  calendar  vear  after 
enactment  However  until  section  3  takes 
effect  the  Commissioner  may  credit  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  omce  appropriation 
account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  with  the  revenues  from  collected  re- 
examlr.i'lon  fees  which  will  be  available 
to  pay  the  costs  to  the  Ofttce  of  reexamina- 
tion proceedings 

(dl  Ai>y  fee  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  yilll  remain  In  effect 
until  a  corresponding  fee  established  under 
section  41  of  title  35  United  Slates  Code 
or  section  1113  of  title  15.  United  States 
Code   takes  effect 

lei  Fee«  for  maintaining  a  patent  in  fi>Tce 
will  nfit  be  applicable  t<i  patents  applied  f'.r 
prior   to   the   date   of   enat'.ment    of    this    A<  ' 

(fl  Sections  6  and  7  of  this  Acl  will  take 
effect  on  the  flrst  day  "f  the  seventh  month 
beginning  after  Itjs  ena<nment  Implementing 
regulatloiui   may    t>e    issued  earlier 

ig)  Sections  8  and  9  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sif  9  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  shall  report  to  Congress  within 
2  ye»r»  after  the  effective  dale  of  this  Act 
a  plan  to  identify  and  if  ne<etu»ary  develop) 
or  have  developed  computerl/.ed  data  and 
retrieval  sytiteriM  e<)ulvalent  t<>  the  latest 
iftate  of  the  art  which  can  be  applied  lo  Sil 
a«perts  of  the  operaUon  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Otflce  and  particularly  to  the 
patent  search  Ale  the  patent  classification 
svstem  and  the  trademark  search  file  TTie 
report,  shall  a(>eclfy  the  c«jet  of  implement- 
ing the  plan  how  rapidly  the  plan  can  be 
implemented  by  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Offlce.    without    regard    to   funding    which    is 


or   which    may   be   available    for    thU   purpose 
In  the  future 

Src  10  lai  Section  lol  of  iitlr  17  of  the 
United  States  Ci>de  Ls  amended  to  add  at 
the  end  there«ir  the  foil. wing  new  language 
A  computer  program  is  a  set  of  staie- 
ments  or  instruciloiui  to  oe  used  directly  or 
indirectly  in  a  KUnputer  in  order  to  bring 
atxnit  a  certain  result 

lb)    Section    117   of   title    17  of   the   United 
States   Code    is   amended    to   read   as   follows 
I  117     Limitations  on  e«clo»i\  e  rights     Cr>m- 
puter  pnigranvi 

■Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106  It  Is  not  ai»  Infringement  for  the 
owner  of  a  o'py  of  a  computer  program  t-o 
make  or  authorize  the  making  of  another 
'  .>py  or  adsptation  '>f  that  cnmputer  program 
provided 

ill  that  such  a  new  rtipy  or  adaptation 
is  created  as  an  eaxentlal  ^ep  In  'he  w'lll7-a- 
tlon  of  the  computer  pr^yram  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  machine  and  that  it  is  used  m 
no  other  manner   or 

(2l  that  such  new  copy  or  adap'a'ioi. 
Is  for  archival  purp<wea  only  and  that  all 
archival  copies  are  destroyed  In  the  event 
that  continued  poisension  of  the  compviter 
program  should  cems*  to  be  rightful 

Any  exact  copies  prepared  m  accordance 
with  the  provlslfins  of  thl.s  .secUon  may  t>e 
leased  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  a.-Titc 
wUh  the  copy  fmm  which  such  "^iplee  were 
prepared  only  as  part  of  the  lease  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  all  rights  in  ;  he  prfigrarn 
Adaptations  so  prepared  may  be  transferred 
only  with  the  authorization  of  the  copyright 
owner 

Amend  tne  title  so  as  to  read  A  bill  to 
amend  the  patent  and  trademark  laws   " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IhequP.v- 
tlon  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amendmeiu 

The  anieiidment  was  agreed  lo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  U  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment  of  the 
amrndmem  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime 

•  Mr  BAYH  Mr  President  there  has 
been  no  more  troubling  l.ssue  before  this 
ConKres.-^  than  the  disturbing  .slump  m 
American  innovation  and  pri>durtivit> 
This  trend  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  economy  and  leads  to  a  loss  of  jobs  a 
weakening  of  the  dollar  and  a  poor 
balance  of  trade 

There  are  matiy  complex  reasons  for 
this  unhealthy  trend  yet  virtually  every 
e.xperl  who  has  testified  before  the  Con- 
gress has  mentioned  the  -Aeaknesses  in 
our  present  patent  la\^■s  as  a  significant 
fonlnbutor  to  the  problem  The  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  H  R  6933,  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  solving  this  talent 
problem 

Tlie  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
represents  in  essence  the  patent  policy 
incorporated  in  S  414.  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  Senate  after 
being  unanimously  re;x)rted  out  of  the 
Senate  Judicial^'  Committee 

This  new  policy  will  make  federally 
supported  research  and  development 
more  productive  by  allowing  the  private 
sector  to  develop  many  inventions  now 
left  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves  of  Go\  - 
ernment  agencies  This  j  atent  poUcv  re- 
vision will  give  small  businesses  and 
universities  conducting  research  and  de- 


velopment for  the  Government  ihe  in- 
centive to  develop  and  market  the  inven- 
tions that  they  make  while  fully  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Government  and  the 
public  This  concept  has  received  wide 
support  from  l>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause (if  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  present  inefficiencies  in  the  present 
patent  policies  The  full  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  provision  us  found  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  on 
S  414  '96-480'  which  fully  spells  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  specifies  ho* 
thus  patent  policv  is  to  be  implfmented 

S<M:-tion  210' ci  Is  Intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  disposition  of  rights  m  in- 
ventions to  contractors  not  covered  by 
this  act  shall  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  President  s  statement  on  Govern- 
ment patent  jxilicy  and  implementing 
agency  leRulat.ons  Implementing  regu- 
lations and  policies  granting  ownership 
rights  to  such  contractors  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  adversely  affected  by  enact- 
ment of  this  act  and  dispositions  pursu- 
ant to  such  statements  and  implement- 
ing regulations  prior  to  enaclment  of  thU 
act  are  expre.ssly  authorized  by  this  act 

The  other  provisions  of  the  present 
amendment  will  allow  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  to  reexamine  issued 
patents  This  concept  was  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Senate  when  It  passed 
my  bill.  S  2446  The  present  reexamina- 
tion procedure  is  that  passed  by  the 
House  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  already  passed  by  the  Senat* 

Reexamination  will  allow  patent  hold- 
ers and  challengers  to  avoid  the  present 
costs  and  delays  of  patent  litigation  The 
American  Patent  Law  Association  tes- 
tified to  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
patent  litigation  can  cost  both  parties 
$250,000  and  take  years  to  settle  Quit* 
obviously  this  sum  is  beyond  the  means 
of  many  patent  holders,  particularly 
small  businesses  and  independent  in- 
ventors, and  is  a  sizable  burden  to  any 
business  Patent  reexamination  will  also 
reduce  the  burden  on  our  overworked 
courts  by  drawing  on  the  exijertise  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for  an  es- 
timated $1  000  to  $1,500  per  case  Reex- 
amination has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  Association  and  Is  a 
much  needed  improvement  in  our  pres- 
ent system  that  will  slrentjthen  the 
American  patent  system 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
concerned  about  the  continued  under- 
funding  of  the  Patent  Office  The  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  includes  the  flrst 
increase  In  patent  and  trademark  fees 
in  15  years  The  language  is  that  already 
approved  by  the  House 

The  House  provision  Includes  a  system 
of  maintenance  fees  so  that  a  patent 
holder  can  spread  out  his  payments  over 
a  number  of  years  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  .should  accept  this  concept  with 
the  provision  that  patent  holders  be  per- 
sonally notified  through  the  mail  shortly 
before  their  paymetits  are  due  I  fear 
that  unless  this  is  done  small  business 
patent  holders  or  independent  inventors 
might  inadvertently  miss  a  deadline  and 
thereby  permit  their  patent  to  lapse  So 
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With  this  one  minor  addition  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  fee  provision.  I 
recommend  that  it  be  accepted  There 
should  also  be  provisions  made  in  the 
ifnplementing  regulations  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  to  extend  the 
deadline  if  a  patent  holder  should  In- 
advertently miss  payment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own 

Few  would  argue  that  trademark  fee 
adjustments  are  not  needed.  They  have 
not  been  increased  for  years.  Rather 
than  merely  increasing  fees,  this  bill  lies 
them  lo  recovering  an  established  per- 
centage of  average  estimated  costs,  with- 
out any  feeling  or  control  Unquestion- 
ably, support  for  fee  increases  based  on 
a  percentage  of  cost  recovery  waned 
dramatically  when  the  language  creating 
a  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, an  action  I  actively  sought,  was 
deleted  from  this  legislation.  In  any  case. 
this  open-ended  structure  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  "blank  check." 

Today,  conditions  in  the  trademark  of- 
fice are  nothing  short  of  a  national  dis- 
grace and  although  remedies  are  being 
sought,  we  are  far  from  realizing  an  ef- 
ficiently run  operation.  Some  estimate 
that,  in  5  years,  the  length  of  time  it 
lakes  to  receive  a  registration  may 
stretch  from  over  2  years  to  a  deplorable 
7  years  Reasonably,  this  period  should 
not  exceed  1  year.  Furthermore,  when 
registrations  are  issued,  they  are  fre- 
quently mailed  to  the  wrong  company, 
much  of  the  Office's  official  correspond- 
ence IS  handled  in  longhand  due  to  a 
shortage  of  clerk  typists  and  the  statu- 
torily required  publication  of  the  official 
gazelle,  when  it  does  occur,  is  months 
behind  and  has  resulted  in  an  inordinate 
backlog  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  straighten  out  this  disastrous  mess 
and  increastKl  fees  will  help  However.  I 
am  certain  that  it  Ls  not  the  intent  of 
my  colleagues  that  American  businesses 
and  Individuals  be  forced  to  pay  the  cost 
of  past  management  errors  in  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  'PTO'  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Additionally, 
while  there  is  no  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  commingling  of 
patent  and  trademark  fees  revenues  to 
offset  expenditures  of  the  PTO.  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  body  that  they  be  kept 
separate 

Of  even  more  serious  import  lo  US 
trademark  owners  is  the  impact  on  fees 
that  Will  result  should  the  Senate  ratify 
the  Trademark  Registration  Treaty.  This 
treaty,  as  it  substantially  reduces  for 
foreign  nationals  to  file,  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  present  their  applications 
for  processing  Cost  of  trademark  of)era- 
tions  within  the  PTO  cannot  help  but 
soar  and  backlog  will  certainly  be  mag- 
nified The  number  of  oppositions  will  in- 
crease and  printing  costs  will  be  much 
higher  Because  this  legislation  does  not 
take  thus  possibility  into  account  and 
bases  the  fees  which  American  businesses 
must  pay  on  aggregate  costs.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  Congress  will  examine  this 
new  trademark  fee  structure  when  it 
considers  the  impact  on  the  PTO  of  the 
treaty  to  insure  that  American  trade- 
mark owners,  both  individual  and  busi- 


nesses,   do    not    subsidize   the   costs   of 
their  foreign  competitors. 

The  Congress  should  exercise  an  over- 
sight of  the  implementing  regulations  as 
this  increase  in  patent  and  trademark 
fees  goes  into  effect  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  in- 
dependent inventors  and  small  busi- 
nesses. It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  fees  should  be  raised  to  the  point 
that  these  important  sources  of  innova- 
tion are  discouraged  or  prohibited  from 
filing  patent  and  trademark  applications 
by  their  financial  limitations.  It  would 
be  counterproductive  to  the  patent  and 
trademark  system  if  this  concern  were 
not  carefully  weighed  by  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office. 

As  required  by  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  'Public  Law  96-354'  and  the 
present  act  iHR.  6933 »,  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  is  required  to  adopt 
regulations  for  the  patent  fees  of  section 
41iai  of  this  act  that  will  reflect  the 
ability  of  .small  entities  to  pay  such 
charges  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
several  tiers  of  processing,  filing,  and 
maintenance  charges. 

My  amendment  will  also  authorize  a 
2-year  study  of  the  feasibihty  of  com- 
puterizing many  of  the  operations  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  The 
Judicifiry  Committee  has  been  very  con- 
cerned with  reports  it  has  received  about 
missing  patent  flies  and  the  uncertainty 
of  many  issued  U.S.  patents.  Computer- 
ization should  significantly  modernize 
the  operations  of  the  Office  and  this 
study  will  be  very  important  in  determin- 
ing how  best  to  proceed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  1976  Copyright  Act  as 
It  IS  related  to  the  ability  to  obtain  copy- 
rights on  computer  software.  This  lan- 
guage reflects  that  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works  and  is  supported  by 
the  Copyright  Office. 

This  amendment  represents  a  satis- 
factory compromise  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This 
bill  will  be  a  significant  step  forward  not 
only  for  the  patent  system,  but  for 
American  innovation  and  productivity.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporlmg  this  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr  SCHMITT  Mr  President,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  recent  economic  indicators  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  is  experienc- 
ing an  alarming  decline  in  the  rale  of 
technological  innovation  and  econom- 
ic growth.  Symptoms  of  this  decline  are 
refiected  in  the  growing  international 
trade  deficit,  diminishing  national  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  increasing  penetration 
of  domestic  markets  by  foreign 
competitors 

The  Senate  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Stevenson  and  on  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  member,  has  had  a  longstand- 
ing interest  in  the  industrial  innovation 
process  and  Federal  policies  which  ad- 
versely impact  upon  it.  For  the  past  2 
years  the  subcommittee  in  cooperation 
with  the  Banking  Committee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  oversight  hearings  ex- 
amining the  direction  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 


and  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
promoting  the  development,  application, 
and  diffusion  of  new  technologies 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  held 
4  days  of  hearings  on  my  bill.  S  1215. 
and  reported  it  out  of  committee  S.  1215 
addresses  these  problems  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner,  treating  all  contractors, 
small,  medium,  and  large,  equally. 

The  problems  identified  through  these 
hearings  are  varied  and  complex — over- 
burdensome  and  costly  regulations,  lack 
of  an  overall  trade  policy,  counterpro- 
ductive tax  policies,  and  madequate 
funding  of  basic  research,  to  name  just 
a  lew.  Nevertheless,  there  are  steps  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
take  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
the  development  of  new  products  and 
processes.  Reform  of  patent  activities 
and  policies  is  at  the  top  of  the  list 

Mr,  President,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
a  clear  need  for  the  establishment  aind 
implementation  of  a  uniform  Govem- 
mentwlde  patent  pohcy  that  would  ad- 
dress all  recipients  of  Federal  R.  d  D 
funds. 

The  bill.  H.R.  6933,  provides  for  such 
a  policy  but  only  for  small  and  nonprofit 
businesses,  and  academic  institutions 
While  I  support  the  bsisic  objectives  of 
the  bill.  I  am  concerned  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  The  problems 
this  Nation  is  experiencing  in  technologi- 
cal innovation  go  far  beyond  small  busi- 
ness and  universities  which  together 
comprise  but  a  small  percentage  of  all 
Federal  contracts.  We  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  that  segment  of  private  enterprise 
consisting  of  medium-sized  and  larger 
businesses  which  perform  90  percent  of 
our  federally  sponsored  R.  fc  D.  effort 
and  account  for  more  than  half  of  U.S 
industrial  employment,  and  85  percent 
of  US  exports. 

I  believe  the  correct  approach  would 
allow  all  contractors,  regardless  of  size 
or  profit  status,  to  acquire  title  to  their 
inventions  made  under  Federal  contracts 
while  retaining  the  structure,  protec- 
tions, and  essential  provisions  of  H.R 
6333.  It  is  important  to  achieve  the  wid- 
est possible  application  of  Government- 
supported  technology  lil  a  lime  of  lagging 
innovation,  stagnant  producti\-ity 
growth,  and  declining  US  competitive- 
ness in  the  international  and  domestic 
marketplaces 

Mr  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
in  the  next  Congress  we  can  more  thor- 
oughly address  the  problem  of  lagging 
technological  iiinovation  through  imple- 
mentation of  a  governmentwide  patent 
policy  that  is  applicable  to  all  contrac- 
tors, regardless  of  size. 

I  view  the  legislation  before  us  today 
as  only  the  first  small  step  in  the  process 
of  providing  incentive  for  technological 
innovation  among  all  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  funds,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  efforts  toward 
that  end.» 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
patent  policy  generally  encourages  re- 
tention by  the  Government  of  rights  to 
inventions  it  sponsored  This  policy  has 
resulted  in  a  reluctance  by  universities 
and  industry  to  invest  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  development  and  market- 
ing of  inventions  emanating  from  fed- 
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erally  funded  research  TTius  is  under- 
standable m  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  prwess  is  not  only  risky  but 
expensive  and  estimated  to  cost  10  limes 
the  cost   of   the   initial   research 

By  obstructing  patent  nghLs  and  in- 
novatioas.  the  Ooveriunenl  increases 
the  factor  of  uncertainty  in  an  already 
uncertain  area  that  of  technology  end 
result  By  denying  the  modicum  of  pro- 
tection that  the  granting  of  patent 
rights  for  a  limited  peruxl  of  time  would 
afford  the  Government  removes  the  in- 
centive that  would  stimulate  the  private 
sector  to  develop  and  market  inventions 
IMPA<T   'ir   rTDimAi    poikt 

The  efTect  of  this  policy  ls  twofold 
bearing  on  the  consumer  as  well  as  on 
the  economy  in  general  In  both  cases, 
the  public  is  the  victim  When  large 
amounts  of  taxpayers  money  are  di- 
rected to  the  research  field,  the  public 
expects  and  deserves  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  Its  investment  in  the  form  of  prod- 
ucts available  for  its  consumption  When 
this  falls  to  materialize  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Government  has  reneged  on  its 
promise  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  28,000  mventiorus  funded  by 
the  Government,  only  about  5  percent 
have  been  used 

The  damaging  impact  of  the  Federal 
patent  policy  on  the  economy  ls  dra- 
matic That  we  have  lost  our  leadership 
role  to  Japan  in  the  fields  nf  electronics 
and  shipbuilding  is  no  accident  With- 
out short-temi  exclusive  rights,  .small 
firms  cannot  take  the  risk  of  bringing 
innovations  to  the  commercial  market, 
but  large  foreign  firms  can  and  are  do- 
ing so.  with  ideas  gleane<l  from  US  - 
funded  research  That  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  Earth  has  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  amounting  to  $13  billion  leaves 
room  for  reflection,  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  Japan  has  no  natural  re- 
sources on  her  mainland  Our  annual 
growth  is  3  percent  as  oppased  to  8  i^er- 
cent  In  Japan  Our  newly  established 
ties  with  China  make  the  People  s  Re- 
public a  candidate  for  emulation  of  the 
Japanese  example  with  a  population  of 
900  million  people  through  the  poten- 
tial use  of  U  S  technology  to  which  Its 
access  Ls  now  guaranteed  China  could 
become   a   mast   formidable   lompetitor 

The  development  of  technological  In- 
novation by  Government  and  industry  in 
countries  such  a.s  Japan  and  Germany 
Is  a  contributing  factor  in  their  domi- 
nance of  world  trade 

WHAT       I.S     Tilt     ANSWI*' 

Protectionism  Is  not  what  I  am  advo- 
cating Such  a  theory  would  be  counter- 
productive and  one  I  do  not  adhere  to  on 
general  principles  What  I  am  rather 
suggesting  is  that  the  answer  to  foreign 
competition  lies  neither  in  an  Increase  of 
export  subsidies,  nor  In  an  increa.se  of 
tariffs,  but  In  an  increase  in  productivity 
I  believe  that  the  protection  that  patent 
rights  for  a  limited  amount  of  time  would 
guarantee  to  American  business  would  be 
a  giant  step  toward  providing  Incentives 
for  greater  productivity 

Our  economy  is  one  which  has  alway.s 
run  on  America  s  innovative  genius  "D-ns 
resource  mast  not  be  allowed  to  wa-ste 
away  on  account  of  unnecessary  delays 


and  redlape  Complex  rules  and  regula- 
tions devised  by  Federal  agencies  are 
detrimental  to  stimulating  prexluctivity 
and  enterprise  They  are  particularly 
harmful  to  small  business  from  which 
traditionally  innovative  and  creative 
programs  have  emanated  In  the  field  of 
medical  innovation,  the  obstruction  of 
patent  rights  by  Federal  agencies  is  an 
extremely  serious  problem  Indeed,  when 
medical  inventions  offering  potential 
cures  for  diseases  are  withheld  it  is  the 
very  lives  of  Americans  which  are  af- 
fected 

The  almost  adversarial  relationship 
that  now  exists  between  business  and 
Government  must  tie  replaced  by  a  true 
and  genuine  partnership  m  which  the 
Government  will  act  as  impresario  in 
bringing  industry  and  universities  to- 
gether with  new  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
their  practical   implementation 

PATENT      P<lLIl  T 

The  amendment  that  I  am  cosponsor- 
mg  represents  the  patent  policy  incor- 
porated m  S  414.  which  was  over»helm- 
ink'ly  passed  by  the  Senate  after  being 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee 

This  new  policy  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  by  allowing  the 
private  .sector  to  develop  many  Inven- 
tions now  left  on  the  shelves  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  Small  businesses  and  uni- 
versities that  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Government  will  now 
have  the  incentive  to  develop  and  market 
'he  inventions  that  they  create 

Tlir      PATENT     THADEMAItK      orncl 

An  estimated  2  to  28  percent  of  the 
.search  files  are  missing  in  each  patent 
subclass  Therefore,  when  patent  exam- 
iners are  searching  these  files,  when 
seeking  prior  patents  and  relevant  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  to  grant  a  patent  some  of  the  nec- 
essary materials  are  mLssing  The  failure 
of  the  patent  examiner  to  cite  all  of  the 
relevant  materlaLs  and  patents  in  hLs  re- 
port can  be  used  to  challenge  the  pat- 
ent s  validity  in  court 

If  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  us 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  patent 
applicant  for  prompt  Lssuance  and  still 
insure  that  all  of  the  relevant  materlaLs 
have  been  considered,  the  PTO  must  be 
given  the  authority  to  reexamine  pat- 
ents 

PATENT    mxAMlNATlDN 

As  drafted.  H  R  6933  allows  a  person 
who  wanted  to  challenge  an  Lssued 
patent  on  the  basis  of  prior  art  or  print- 
ed publications  they  would  file  a  request 
with  the  PTO  along  with  the  fee  and 
the  evidence  that  Ls  relevant  to  patent 
challenge  The  patent  holder  would  be 
informed  of  the  challenge  and  would  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  any  cited  material  being 
used  to  question  his  patent  Within  90 
days  of  receipt  of  this  re<^uest  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  PTO  would  i.-^sue  an 
initial  decision  The  patent  holder 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  Com- 
missioner s  decision  If  the  patent  was 
invalidated 

Under  H  R  6933  the  courts  would 
have  the  option  of  accepting  patent  va- 
lidity cases 

The  other  provisions  of  this  amend- 


ment wUl  result  in  an  increase  in  patent 
and  trademark  fees  These  fees  have  not 
been  increased  for  15  years 

Trademark  fees  have  not  been  In- 
creased  for  years  This  bill  will  tie  the 
increase  in  fees  to  the  recovery  of  an  es- 
tablished percentage  of  average  esti- 
mated cost,  without  any  feeling  of  con- 
trol 

Congress  must  exercise  oversight  of 
the  implementing  regulation  since  this 
increase  in  patent  and  trademark  fees 
goes  into  effect  to  insure  that  it  does  not 
have  a  negative  impact  on  independent 
inventors   and   small   businesses 

Additionally,  this  amendment  will 
clarify  the  1976  Copyright  Act  as  it  per- 
tained to  the  ability  to  obtain  copyrights 
on  computer  software  This  language  re- 
flects that  proposed  by  the  Commission 
on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works  and  is  supported  by  the 
Copyright  Office 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
acceptable  compromise  between  the  ver- 
.sions  offered  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  It  is  a  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  this  legislation  will  be  a 
significant  step  forward  for  American 
innovation  and  productivity  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  necessary  piece 
of  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'' 

The  bill  iH  R  6933'.  as  amended  was 
passed 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  for  30  minutes 

Thereupon,  at  3  06  p  m  ,  the  Senate 
recessed  for  30  minutes:  whereupon,  at 
3  36  p  m  .  it  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer    Mr   Saii- 

BANES  > 

Mr  RIEOLE  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wU!  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S    1480. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  am  informed  that  the  parties  are  still 
negotiating  and  need  a  little  more  time. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4:30  p. m 

today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4  04  p.m..  recessed  until  4:30  pm  ; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I.Mr  LiviN) . 


RECESS   FOR    15    MINUTES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ale  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  4  30  30  p.m..  recessed  until  4:45:30 
p  m  ;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer 'Mr  BoRiNi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to   call   the   roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
the  parlies  who  have  been  principally 
engaged  in  the  negotiations  with  respect 
to  the  superfurd  bill  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  They  need  several  hours 
tomorrow  in  which  to  continue  those 
negotiations 

In  order  to  accommodate  certain  Sen- 
ators, one  in  particular  who  will  not  be 
here  Saturday  and  who  wishes  to  be  here 
when  action  is  taken  on  the  superfund 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
•hat  further  actfon  on  tiie  pending  mo- 
tion be  delayed  until  Monday,  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees 

Mr  BAKETR  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
indeed.  I  will  join  the  majority  leader 
in  his  request 

I.  loo,  believe  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
believe  enough  progress  has  been  made 
to  predict  that  there  will  be  a  successful 
outcome,  at  least  I  hope  so  Because  I 
feel  the  parlies  are  close  enough  to- 
gether now.  a  great  deal  will  be  gained 
by  trying  to  complete  consideration  of 
this  measure  yet  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  motion  would 
simply  be  suspended  until  next  Monday, 
at  which  time  all  the  parties  would  be 
left  in  the  status  quo  exactly  where  they 
were  when  we  discontinued  considera- 
tion of  that  motion  this  morning. 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  understanding 
IS  correct  and  if  the  Chair  will  confirm 
that  understanding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  then  I 
certainly  have  no  objection  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  good  offices  in 
working  out  this  arrangement. 

CXXVI 1910 — p»rt   23 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  galleries  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  please  get  order  in 
the  galleries?  The  Senate  Is  still  in  ses- 
sion and  will  be  in  session  for  a  while 

While  I  have  the  floor.  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  say  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  Saturday,  also,  because  there  is 
work  to  do.  unless  all  the  work  can  be 
completed  that  we  are  hoping  to  gel 
done  prior  to  Saturday. 

At  this  time.  I  hope  that  the  EDA 
legislation  can  be  brought  up.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
my  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Randolph,  is 
here  for  that  purpose  and  Mr  Stafford 
is  also  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AND  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Resohed  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S  3152)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  such  Acts  for  two  additional 
years",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (42  U  S  C  3121  et  seq  ) 
IS  amended  as  follows 

(  1  1  The  first  sentence  of  section  102  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Septemt>er  30 
1979  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30  1979  September  30  1980.  Septem- 
ber 30    1981    and  September  30    1982  " 

i2i  Section  105  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  and  September  30  1979  "  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  InsertlnR  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30  1979.  September  30  1980. 
September  30  1981,  and  September  30  1982  " 
Section  105  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30  1979,"  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30  1979.  September  30  1980 
September  30   1981    and  September  30.  1982 

i3i  Section  201  (c  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30.  1979  "  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30  1979  September  30  1980  Septem- 
ber 30   1981   and  September  30   1982" 

i4)  Section  204 (CI  is  amended  by  striking 
ovit  "and  September  30  1979  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979  Sep- 
tember 30  1980  September  30  1981  and 
September  30.  1982" 

i5i  Section  303(al  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  Septembe'  30  1979  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979  Septem- 
ber 30  1980  September  30  1981  and  Sep- 
tember 30  1982  "  Section  303(bi  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  September  30  1979  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30 
1979  September  30.  1980.  September  30.  1981. 
and  September  30   1982  " 

i6i  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  September  30 
1979."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 


ber 30  1978  September  30.  1980  September 
30   1981 .  and  September  30.  1982." 

(7 1  Section  403igi  ib  an»ended  by  striking 
out  and  September  30  1979."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979  Septem- 
ber 30  1980  September  30  1981  and  Septem- 
ber 30   1982  " 

i8i  Section  404  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

and  September  30    1979  "  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "September  30    1979    September 

30.  1980.  September  30.  1981    and  September 

30  1982." 

(9i  Section  509(d)  (  1  )  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30  1979  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979  Sep- 
tember 30  1980.  September  30  1981  and 
September  30  1962  S«:-tlon  509(d)  (2i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  September 
30  1979  "  and  inserting  ir  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30  1979.  September  30.  1960  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  September  30    1962 

(10)  Section  905  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30  1979  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Septemtver  30.  1979.  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  September  30.  1981.  and  Septem- 
ber 30    1982  " 

(ill  Section  1007  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30  1979  "  and  Inserting  In 
iieu  thereof  "Septemt>er  30.  1982  " 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorl3!atlons  for  titles  I  through  IV  through 
fiscal  year  1971".  approved  July  6.  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-304) .  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1979"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  lOM." 

Sec  3  The  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  Is  amended  as  follows 

(li  Section  105(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "and  not  to  exceed  »6. 700. 000  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  September  30. 
1981  (of  such  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,100- 
000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  the 
Federal  cochalrman  his  alternate,  and  his 
.•itafli  and  not  to  exceed  »3. 350. 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1962  (of 
such  amount  not  to  exceed  t5S0.000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalr- 
man   his  alternate,  and   his  staff)  ". 

i2i  Section  106(7)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  1979"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1982" 

(3 1  Section  201  (gi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $170,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$215000.000  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  ".  and  $215,000,000  for  fiscal 
ye«r  1982" 

i4)  Section  214rc)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1978"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
1980" 

(5)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  tnd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "and  $300  000  000  for  the  two-Sscal-yefir 
f  »rlod  ending  September  30  1981  and  $140  - 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30    1982  " 

(6)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking  out 
1979"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982" 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President  I  ask 
for  the  ODportunitv  to  speak  briefly 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considering  in  the  early  evening  of 
this  session  today  very  important  legis- 
lation that  embraces  the  constructive 
programs  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  and  the  other  eieht 
commissions  authorized  under  Title  V  of 
the  EDA  Act. 

Mr  President,  in  1965.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works   now  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Environment  and  Publir 
Works,  we  brought  to  this  very  Chamtxr 
these  measures 

That  situation  causes  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  those  measures  »ere 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  members 
of  our  committee  at  that  time 

What  we  did  in  the  committee,  after 
the  most  careful  yet  constructive  con- 
sideration was  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  two 
measures,  to  benefit  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country 

Those  who  were  members  of  our  com- 
mittee in  1965  were  part  of  the  beginninK 
of  an  effort  that  continue  todav  and 
flourishes  They  were.  In  addition  to  my- 
self. Stephen  M  Young.  Edmund  S  Mus- 
kle  Ernest  Oruenlng.  FYank  E  Moss 
B  Everett  Jordan.  Daniel  K  Inouye 
Birch  Bayh  Joseph  M  Montoya.  Fred  R 
Harris.  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Hiram  L 
Fong  J  Caleb  Boggs.  James  B  Pearson 
George  Murphy,  and  Robert  P  GrifBn 

Today  I  am  joined  In  the  continued 
review  and  revLsion  of  these  important 
programs  by  MiKt  Gravel.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  QuENTiN  Bl'Rdick.  Jo:in  Culver 
Gary  Hart.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
George  Mitchell  Robert  T  STArroRD. 
Howard  Baker  Pete  I>imenki  John 
Chafee.  Alan  Simpson  and  I.arrv 
Pressler 

These  programs  since  that  date  have 
carried  with  them  substantial  activities 
which  have  benefited  the  health  of  the 
people  throughout  this  country 

We  have  improved  the  processes  of 
quality  education  We  have  provided  for 
very  very  necessary  public  facilities  tu 
benefit  communities,  large  and  small 

We  have  helped  in  the  development  of 
a  further  network  of  roads  in  AppaJa- 
chla  which  have  strengthened  the  econ- 
omy and  benefited  the  people  of  our  13- 
Stale  region 

We  have,  of  course,  given  aid  to  busi- 
ness business  that,  in  many  instances 
had  It  not  been  for  the  catalyst  of  EDA 
could  not  have  been  saved  or  started 
I  believe  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  that 
are  now  gainful  emplovment  for  ;5eople 
throughout  this  country  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  core 
of  It  all  to  bring  the  other  elements  Into 
an  active  program  Had  it  not  been  for 
EDA.  with  the  assistance  of  ARC  and 
other  agencies,  we  would  not  have  as 
strong  an  economy  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time 

Community  development,  through  this 
aid  to  industry,  commerce,  and  business 
has  caused  me  many,  many  times  to  feel 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Chamber  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  creating  active 
programs  is  to  build  a  better  America 
We  are  back  again  this  evening,  not  with 
a  conference  report  which  we  had 
thought  we  could  arrange  between  the 
two  bodies  but  we  are  here  to  take  action 
on  a  compromise  that  has  been  arranged 
and  in  which  the  House  has  participated 
Therefore  for  the  purposes  of  the  rec- 
ord, it  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  Robert  T  STArroBD.  of  Ver- 
mont Next  year  he  will  become  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  a  commit- 
tee which  has  not  had  partisanship  sur- 
face  which  sometimes   if  not  discourag- 


ing. IS  distasteful    We  have  never  had 
that    We   have  had  difterences.   under- 
standably so.  and  these  are  very  proper 
and  right   But  we  have  worked  together, 
the  majority  and  the  minority  and  the 
minority    and    the    majority     We    have 
worked  as  a  committee  of  members  with 
the  essential   desire   and   deternunatlon 
which  is  paramount,  to  strengthen  thus 
country  in  the  process  or  the  use  of  these 
two  measures  incorporated  Into  one  bill 
So.    Mr    President.    I   support   and    I 
support  strongly  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  S    3152   This  measure  extends 
the  App€Llachian  Regional  Development 
Act.    and    the    Public    Works    and    Eco- 
nomic Development  Act   The  Senate,  as 
wlU   be   recalled,   passed   this  legislation 
prior  to  November  4    Dunrig  that  recess. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  conference 
committee  on  3    914    which  was  passed 
la-sl  year,  could  not  resolve  the  remain- 
ing  differences     I    do    not   quarrel    with 
those  differenceB  except  to  say  that,  in 
the  Senate    we   thought   we   must   hew 
more  claselv  to  the  lines  which  we  had 
drafted  In  our  original  bill 

We  had  further  negotiatiorw.  Mr 
President,  after  the  Senates  passage  of 
S  3152,  then  the  election  We  continued 
to  work  to  demon-strate  but  it  was  im- 
IKxssible  to  reach  an  agreement  and  pass 
what  we  would  have  liked  very  much  a 
conference  report  on  S    914 

Mr  President,  with  my  colleagues,  we 
come  now  to  the  adoption  of  the  House 
amendment  to  S  3152.  in  which  the  only 
change  Ls  the  adding  of  an  additional 
year  of  authorization,  fiscal  year  1982 
to  apply  to  t>oth  prograrrLs  TTie  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  ELnd  as  amended 
In  the  Hou.se  is  simply  a  3-year  extension 
of   the  existing   programs 

These  two  programs  are  for  economic 
prowUi  and  development  and  for  the 
well-being  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  varioas  regions  of  this  country,  but 
what  Is  done  in  one  region  benefits 
another  We  pa-ss  on  the  results  and 
strengthen  the  entire  Nation  through  a 
better  economy 

.Authorizations  in  the  bill  are  con- 
tinued at  the  level  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1979.  thus,  we  have  a  major 
reduction  from  that  profKJsed  by  the  two 
Houses  in  S  914  We  would  have  $1  bil- 
lion annuallv  for  EDA  That  would  run 
for  a  period  of  3  years  There  Is  $500 
million  for  the  Appwlachian  Regional 
Commission,  running  to  3  years,  which 
would  bring  us  a  total  of  $4  5  billion 
during  the  3 -year  period 

We  hope.  Mr  President  m  a  few  min- 
utes, to  bring  this  legislation  Uj  passage 
and  we  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  wi=h  to  smn  it  We  do 
know  that  the  bill— and  it  is  importan". 
to  stress  this  -recognizees  the  budgetary 
pr  blems  that  face  the  people  of  this 
countrv  At  the  same  time,  we  are  Koinn 
to  continue  to  commit  ourselves  as  a 
Congress  and  an  admlni.stratlon  to  what 
we  call  a  valuable  and  a  workable  pro- 
gram 

So  Mr  President,  what  began  15  years 
ago  we  hope  we  are  continuing  tonight — 
keeping  the  sinew.s  of  that  program— not 
attempting  in  any  way  to  dwarf  what  we 
have  done  Having  been  unable  to  agree 
to    a    conference    report,     both     bodies 


agreed  that  we  should  move  forward  over 
the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  hope  that  Senator  STArroRo.  because 
he  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  most  cooperative  and  active, 
will  call  attention  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  conferees  rep- 
resentmg  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  economic 
development  legislation.  I  wish  to  make 
some  brief  remarks  in  support  of  S  3152, 
which  has  just  been  returned  to  this  body 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
an  amendment  As  amended.  S  3152  con- 
tains a  simple  extension  of  existing  statu- 
tory authority  for  programs  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commi.'sion  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1982  The  House  has  simply  taken 
the  bill  which  this  body  lassed  on  Sep- 
tember 26  and  extended  these  programs 
for  an  additional  fiscal  year 

This  extension  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  House  and  Senate 
conferies  on  S  914  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  bill  to  substan- 
tially expand  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment programs 

More  than  1  year  has  passed  since  the 
House  and  Senate  first  passed  this  legis- 
lation After  repeated  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  work  out  difTcrence.s  between 
our  respective  versions,  the  conferees. 
on  Sept-mber  18.  1980.  decided  to  sus- 
pend their  formal  eflorts  on  S  914 
Instead,  we  agreed  to  introduce  a  simple 
extension  of  existing  statutory  authori- 
ties for  the  economic  development  and 
regional  commi.ssion  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1981  Accordinglv.  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  introduced  S  3152  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  26  The 
House  of  Representatives  took  up  this  bill 
today  amending  It  to  extend  EDA.  and 
the  other  Appalachian  Re«ional  Commis- 
sions, through  fiscal  year  1982 

I  have  consulted  with  the  leadership 
on  our  Side  of  the  aisle  and  understand 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  acceptmg 
the  House-passed  bill  In  fact,  it  is  iden- 
tical to  the  proposal  that  I  encouraged 
the  conferees  to  accept  when  it  became 
clear  that  we  would  be  unable  to  agree 
on  S  914  Ii  serves  the  useful  purpo.se  of 
keeping  these  program,  intact  until  the 
97th  Congress  is  able  to  address  their 
future  disposition  A.s  a  practical  matter 
It  IS  unlikely  that  Congre.ss  would  be 
able  to  act  with  finality  on  economic 
development  leg.slation  prior  to  the  May 
15.  19;-il  deadline  for  bills  authorizing 
appropriations    for    fiscal    year    1982 

I  anticipate  that  the  in(  oming  admin- 
istration of  President-elect  Reagan  will 
want  to  carefully  examine  thest  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendatiorus  of  its 
own  Tins  simple  extension  provides  ade- 
quate time  for  such  a  review  but  does  not 
disrupt  the  on-going  programs  Neither 
doei  It  bias  any  thinking  which  the  new 
Congre.ss  may  bring  to  bear  on  these 
programs 

Finally.  1  might  add  that  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation  bill  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  .Administration  pro- 
gram does  fall  with'n  the  authorizations 
proposed    by    the  simple  extension,   and 
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those  appropriations  are  within  the 
budget  resolution  As  a  result  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  action.  EPA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  in- 
creased from  $550  to  $664  million. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  bill  before  us 

Mr  President,  I  Join  with  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  m  urging  our  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  before  us 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have 
just  this  postscript  in  a  sentence  or  two 
It  IS  customary  at  limes  to  recognize, 
and  at  other  limes,  the  record  will  re- 
flect later,  the  assistance  of  members  of 
our  sUff.  regardless  of  whether  they  be 
majority  or  minority  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator STArroRD  and  I  want  very  much 
not  to  be  relucUnt  but  to  be  very  eager 
to  thank  all  those  on  the  slafi  of  the 
committee  who  have  worked  very,  very 
earnestly  to  help  bring  about  this  result. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
John  Yago  Bailey  Guard.  Richard  Har- 
ris. Philip  Cummings,  Richard  Greer, 
Jackee  Schafer,  Steve  Swadn.  and  Ann 
Garrabrant 

Philip  McGance.  able  administrative 
assistant  in  our  personal  office,  has 
labored  in  behalf  of  EDA  and  Appalachia 
projects  lor  long,  long  hours  He  knows 
what  It  means  to  a  community  and  to  its 
people  to  have  this  assistance  which 
many,  many  times  has  been  the  differ- 
ence between  the  closing  or  continued 
operation  of  a  plant,  .sometimes  combin- 
ing with  other  funding,  including  that 
from  private  sources  Thus  planus  were 
improved  and  kept  open,  new  ones  were 
established  and  workers  were  gainfully 
employed  In  a  personal  and  official  way 
and  for  the  people  of  West  Virginia  I  say. 
thanks  Phil 

I  want  also,  Mr  President,  to  indicate 
that  I  am  very  hopeful  that  Howard 
Baker,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee.  who 
IS  now  a  member  of  our  committee,  will 
remain  a  member  of  the  committee.  He 
moves  now  to  the  majority  leadership, 
but  I  hope  that  nothing  will  keep  him 
from  continuing  as  a  member  of  our 
comm'tee,  where  his  advice  and  counsel 
and  hu->  advocacy  have  been  important 
elements  of  what  we  have  done 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  briefly, 
I  would  like  to  join  m  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  staff  a.ssistance  to  all 
of  U.S. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  my  beloved  chair- 
man that  I  have  discu.ssed  Senator 
Baker's  remaining  on  the  committee  and 
he  has  told  me  he  exi^ecls  to  do  so 

Mr  RANDOLPH  That  is  good  news 
this  evening 

Then  I  desire  also,  before  we  call  for 
the  concurrence  in  the  amendment,  to 
speak  of  the  assistance  of  the  majority 
leader  iMr  Robert  C  Byrd>  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation 

He  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
strong  supporter  of  what  we  have  done 
We  both  know  that  today  he  and  Howard 
Baker  have  been  very  helpful  m  arrang- 
inR  for  us  to  bring  this  measure  to  a 
conclusion 

Prom   the  standpoint  of   the  Hill,  we 


know  that  President  Carter  wishes  to 
sign  this  legislation  and,  in  doing  so,  does 
It  not  as  a  Democratic  President,  but  as 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

I  would  say  the  same  of  another  Presi- 
dent were  he  in  office,  because  when  leg- 
islation here  can  be  reflected  from  both 
the  Hill  and  the  White  House  and  go  to 
the  people,  not  just  dollars  to  be  spent 
but  dollars  that  are  an  investment,  and 
after  they  have  been  expended  there  is  a 
dividend  for  the  American  people  down 
the  road,  wherever  these  programs  bear 
fruit 

Mr  President,  I  move  thai  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  motion? 

Without  objection,  the  motion  waus 
agreed  to 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  STAJ^FORD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

FEDERAL     SUPPLEMENTAL     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  R  8146. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  8146  i  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

UP    amendment    no      1780 

I  Purpose  To  correct  drafting  errorl 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  Senate  be  per- 
mitted to  recede  and  concur  in  their 
ovni  amendments  with  an  amendment 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk.  This 
amendment  would  correct  a  drafting 
error  in  one  of  the  sections  added  by  the 
Senate  so  that  the  section  will  m  fact 
do  what  It  was  described  as  doing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The   Senator   from    Louisiana    (Mr    Long  l 
proposes    an    unprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 1780 

In  para^-raph  (4MB)  of  section  202iai  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Senate  Amendment,  insert 
multiplied  by  20"  after  'available  to  the 
State)  " 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  correct  a  drafting  error  in 
one  of  the  sections  added  by  the  Senate 
so  that  the  section  will  do  what  it  was 
described  as  doing. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Has  this  matter  been 
cleared  on  my  side  of  the  aisle? 


Mr.  LONG  This  was  cleared  with  the 
minority  staff  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  I  believe  it  was  with  Senator 
Dole  If  there  is  any  doubt,  I  would  be 
glad  to  straighten  it  out  The  Senator 
will  be  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  bill, 
and  it  is  strictly  a  drafting  error 

The  staff,  in  drafting  the  language. 
simply  failed  to  draft  it  properly  and 
they  put  the  wrong  number  m  at  one 
point. 

Mr  STAFFORD  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  IS  a  change  that  is  going 
into  conference,  in  any  event. 

Mr  LONG  Yes,  and.  to  my  knowledge, 
the  stafT  well  understands  what  this  is 

Mr  STAFFORD  Senator  Dole  will  be 
one  of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  LONG  Yes 

Mr  President,  has  the  amendment 
been  agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest has  been  agreed  to 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr  Boren  '  appointed 
Messrs.  Long,  Talmadge  Harry  F  Byrd. 
Jr  ,  Boren,  Bradley.  Dole.  Chafee.  and 
Heinz  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ACCESS  PROVISION  IN  THE 
ALASKA  LANDS  BILL 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  finally  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  fine  print  in  the  long  and  detailed 
statement  put  into  the  Record  by  Con- 
gressman Udall  with  regard  to  section 
1323,  Access,  of  the  Senate  compromise 
amendment  to  H  R.  39.  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
Congressman  Udall  says: 

Although  the  amendment  is  ambiguously 
drafted  and  not  expressly  limited  to  Alaskan 
lands,  the  House  believes  that,  as  ulth  all 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  the  language  of 
the  section  applies  only  to  lands  within  the 
Slate  of  Alaska  Reference  m  an  earlier  sec- 
tion of  his  remarks  dealing  with  "General 
issues  '  under  the  National  Parks  section 
also  indicated  that  "various  authorities 
granted  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  apply  only  to  the  Stale 

of  Alaska  ' 

Mr  President,  this  belief  expressed  by 
Mr.  Udall  is  in  complete  error  I  was  the 
author  of  section  1323  and  the  language 
certainly  was  not  designed  or  intended 
to  apply  only  to  Alaska  lands.  Further- 
more, the  Senate  intent  with  its  own 
language  was  made  quite  clear  by  the 
Senate  committee  report  at  page  310 
which  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  The 
committee  said: 


VOL 
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The  committee  amendment  is  designed  to 
?«aolve  any  lingering  legal  question*  by  maK- 
Inf  It  clear  that  non-Federal  landowners 
have  a  rlnh'-  "f  Acres-i 

A  statement  in  the  House  that  the 
lanKUHKe  applies  only  to  Alaska.  Is  an 
outright  attempt  to  amend  the  Senate 
languane  and  limit  its  application  The 
Members  of  the  House  had  a  clear  under- 
standin«  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  lanruage  in  section  \i2J  bet-ause  I 
met  personally  with  l)oth  Mr  Udali.  and 
Mr  Seiberlini.  on  the  matter  to  malte  its 
meanunj  and  intent  clear  It  would  be  a 
charade  of  f\ne  print  to  limit  application 
of  section  13J3  to  Ahcskan  lands  This  is 
made  even  more  transparent  when  yuu 
consider  that  section  1 1 10  of  the  bill  deals 
specifically  with  special  access  and  access 
to  inholdlnKs  in  Alaska  I,et  me  insert 
section  1110  at  this  point  with  section 
1323 

Note  that  section  1323  provides  no 
more  than  section  lllO'b'  provides  for 
Alaskans  That  is  win  section  13J3  was 
added  by  the  Senate  committee  m  order 
to  provide  ecjuity  to  other  National 
Forest  System  and  BLM  mholders  The 
Senate  committee  intends  outside  of 
Alaska  to  provide  for  others  who  own 
land  within  or  efTectively  surrounded  by 
one  or  more  units  of  the  National  P"'orest 
System  or  of  public  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  Federal  L-and  Policy  and  Manatje- 
ment  Act  of  1976  such  rlKht,s  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  u(le<)uate  and  feasible 
access  for  economic  and  other  purposes, 
subject,  of  course,  to  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations 

Mr  President,  the  House  was  unable  to 
muster  the  necessary  support  to  amend 
the  Senate  compromise  Alaska  lands  bill; 
certainly  their  attempts  to  amend  it  with 
fine  print  in  the  Kecord  will  not  stand 
The  Senate  intent  on  the  floor  m  the 
committee  report  and  thrnuKh  the  entire 
Senate  committee  markup  is  clear  Sec- 
tion 1323  IS  not  limited  to  Alaska  and  was 
not  intended  to  be  limited  to  Alaska 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  certain  sections  on  Access 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beinfj  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  a,s  follows 

ACCISS 

Sec  1333  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
pro\l.skin  of  law.  and  .subject  to  such  ternvt 
and  cijndUloiis  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  such  access  to  nonfederally  owned 
land  within  the  lx>\indKrles  of  the  National 
Forest  System  a.s  the  S^retarv  deenvs  ade- 
quate to  secure  !<>  the  uvmer  the  reasonable 
use  and  enjoyment  therefpf  Proi  iderf  That 
such  owner  lomplv  with  r\ile.s  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  iiigre.s-.  and  egress  to  or 
from  the  National  Forest  System 

(bl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
or  law  and  subject  to  such  ternw  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlrir  may 
prescribe  the  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
access  to  nonfederally  owned  land  sur- 
rounded bv  public  lands  managed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  i43  USC 
1701  82)  as  the  Secretary  de^m-s  adequate 
to  secure  to  the  owner  the  reasonable  use 
and  enjoyment  thereof  Pro<  xded  That  such 
owner  comply  with  rules  and  reg\ilatlons 
applicable   to  a<x-esN   across   public    lands 


YUKON      rLATS      NATIONAL      WILOLirr      acrucE 

Acaici'LTuaAL  USE 
Sic  1324  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  other 
existing  law  ahall  be  construed  as  neces- 
sarily prohibiting  or  mandating  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  potential  within  the 
Yukon   Flats 


tlve  to  any  challenge  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  from  the  date  such  chal- 
lenge Is  brought  unless  such  court  deter- 
mines that  a  longer  period  of  time  Ls  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
United   States   Constitution 

(cl  No  court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  any  injunctive  relief  lasting  longer 
than  ninety  days  against  any  action  pur- 
suant to  this  title  except  in  conjunction 
with  a  nnal  Judgment  entered  In  a  case 
involving   an   action   pursviant    to   this   title 

VALID    EXISTING    BICKTB 

SEC  1109  Nothing  In  thUs  title  shall  be 
construed  to  adversely  affect  any  valid  ex- 
uttng  right  of  acceiis 

sf'tCUL     ACCKSa     AND     ACOta*     TO     INHOL0INC8 

Sec  1110  (a)  Notwiihatandtng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  other  law  the  Se<-- 
retary  ahall  permit,  on  conservation  system 
units,  national  recreation  area-s.  and  na- 
tional conservation  areas,  and  those  public 
lands  designated  as  wilderness  study,  the 
use  of  snowmachlnes  (during  periods  of 
adequate  snow  cover  or  frozen  river  condi- 
tions In  the  case  of  wild  and  scenic  rlversi. 
motorboat-s  airplanes  and  nonmotorlyed 
surface  transportation  methods  for  tradi- 
tional activities  I  where  such  activities  are 
permitted  by  this  Act  or  other  lawi  and  for 
travel  to  and  from  villages  and  homesltes 
Such  use  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  to  protect  the 
natural  and  other  valvies  of  the  con.servatlon 
system  units,  national  recreation  areas,  and 
national  con.servatlon  areas  and  shall  not 
be  prohibited  unle.ss,  alter  notice  and  hear- 
ing In  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  unit  or 
area,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  use 
Would  be  detrimental  to  the  resource  values 
of  the  unit  or  area  Nothing  In  this  section 
.shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  use 
of  other  methods  of  transportation  for  such 
travel  and  activities  on  conservation  system 
lands  where  such  use  is  permitted  by  this 
act  or  other   law 

ibi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  thLs  Act  or  other  law.  In  any  case  In 
which  Slate  owned  or  privately  owned  land 
Including  subsurface  rights  of  such  owners 
underlying  public  lands,  or  a  valid  mining 
claim  or  other  valid  occupancy  is  within  or 
Is  effectively  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
coitservatlon  system  units,  national  recre- 
ation areas  national  conservation  areas,  or 
those  public  lands  designated  as  wllderne.s* 
study,  the  State  cr  private  owner  or  occu- 
pier shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  such 
rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  avsure  ade- 
quate and  feasible  acce.ss  for  economic  and 
other  purposes  to  the  concerned  land  by 
such  State  or  private  owner  or  occupier  and 
their  successors  In  Interest  Such  rights 
shall  be  subject  to  reasonable  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  nat- 
ural and  other  values  of  such  lands 

Section  1324  Access 
This  section  Is  designed  to  remove  the  un- 
certainties surrounding  the  status  of  the 
rlghu  of  the  owners  of  non-Federal  lands 
to  gain  access  to  such  lands  across  Federal 
lands  It  has  been  the  Committee's  under- 
standing that  such  owners  had  the  right  of 
access  to  their  land  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation  by  either,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  case  of  national  forests  or  bv 
the  .Secreta.'v  of  the  Interior  In  the  case  of 
public  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  under  the  Federal   Land   Poli.v 


and  Management  Act  of  1976  H.iwever  a 
recent  District  Court  deci.slon  in  Utah  i  Vtafi 
v  Andrus  et  al  .  C79  0037  October  1.  1979 
D  C  Utah)  has  case  some  doubt  over  the 
status  of  these  rights  Furthermore,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  currently  reviewing  the 
issue  because  of  differing  interpretations  of 
the  law  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior 

The  Agriculture  Department  believes  that 
non-Federal  landowner.i  have  the  right  of 
access  to  national  forest  lands  subject  to  rea- 
sonable rules  and  regulations  They  find 
nothing  in  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  i  16  U  SC 
473  478  479  482  551)  or  the  Wilderness  Act 
which  precludes  such  access  In  fact  thev 
interpret  section  5(a)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
( 16  U  SC  1131 -I  136)  as  mandating  access  to 
non-Federal  In  holdings  within  national 
forest    wilderness 

The  Interior  tiepartment  on  the  other 
hand,  interprets  section  5(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  as  expressly  authorizing  denial  of 
access  to  such  Inholders  In  wilderness  areas 
Based  on  that  Interpretation  Interior  then 
concludes  that  the  provisions  for  wilderness 
review  of  public  lands  organized  bv  BLM  'n 
section  803U)  of  Uie  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  also  authorized  denial 
of  access  across  public  lands  subject  to  wil- 
derness review 

The  Committee  amendment  is  designed  to 
resolve  any  lingering  legal  questions  by  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  non -Federal  landowners 
have  a  right  of  access  National  Forests  and 
public  land  subject,  of  course  to  reasonabi* 
rules  and  regulations 

Mr  MTvIyTHER  Mr  President  I  .sug- 
gest the  aljsenre  of  a  quorum 

TTiP  PRFSmiNO  OFF7CER  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  c.UI  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


L'NAMMOUS-CONSE>rr  AGREE- 

MENT  -DEFP:NSE         DEPARTME^rr 
APPR0PRIAT70NS     HR     810.T 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees are  recoenized  under  the  stand- 
ing order  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  Calendar  No. 
1152,  H  R   8105 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection' 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  withhold  his  request  momentarily 
while  I  check  with  one  last  clearance  on 
that  matter' 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD   Yes 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tile  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  temixiranly  withdraw  my  request. 
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(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later:) 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  renew  my  previous  request  anent  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  1  ara 
happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader  in 
respect  to  consideration  of  the  defense 
appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


METHANE  TRANSPORTATION.  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   1 134,  H  R.  6889, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bill  iHR  68891  entitled  the  'Methane 
Transportation,  Research.  Development  and 
Demons'. rat, on   Act  of   1980  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  there  is 
no  objection 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments,  as  follows 

On   page   3     line    11     strike     "and'. 

On  page   3.   line    !7    strike     amended"  aiid 
insert  the  following 
amended,  and 

i5i  supplement  but  neither  supplant  nor 
duplicate  the  a'ltomotive  propulsion  system 
research  and  development  efforts  of  private 
industry 

On  page  5  line  14.  strike  "deternrUne"  and 
Insert  "conduct  research  taid  development 
on". 

On  page  6.  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

'di'I)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  in- 
sure that  the  conduct  of  the  research  and 
development   program  of  this  Act- 

lA)  supplements  the  automotive  propul- 
sion system  research  and  development  effort.'. 
of  Industry: 

fBi  Is  not  formulated  In  a  manner  that 
will  svipplant  private  Industn.-  research  and 
development  or  displace  or  Ip.ssen  industry  s 
research  and  development    and 

iCi  avoids  duplication  of  private  research 
and  development 

i2i  To  that  end,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
.shall  issue  administrative  regulations,  within 
60  days  after  the  da'e  of  the  enactment  oT 
this  Art  which  shall  specify  procedure.s 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  timely  revlevi 
for  compliance  of  each  new  contract  grant 
Department  of  Energy  project  or  other 
agency  project  funded  or  to  be  funded  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or 
his  designee  shall  certify  that  each  such  con- 
t.'act  grant  or  project  satisfies  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  shall  Include 
m  such  certification  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
Uonshlp  of  any  related  or  comparable  in- 
dustry research  and  development  in  term.s 
of  this  subsection  to  the  proposed  research 
and  development  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act   The  discussion  shall  also  address  related 


Issues,    such    as    cost    sharing    aoid    patent 
rights 

(3)  Such  certification  shall  be  available  to 
the  ComnrUttee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  The  provisions  of  chapter  6  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
such  certifications  and  no  court  shall  have 
any  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  preparation  or 
adequacy  of  such  certlflcatlon-s;  but  section 
5,S,"?  of  title  5  United  States  Code,  and  section 
17  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  public  disclosure  of 
such  certifications 

(4i  The  Secretary  of  Energy  also  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  section  9  of 
this  Act  a  detailed  discussion  of  how  each 
research  and  development  contract,  grant, 
or  project  funded  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  satisfies  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section 

(5i  Further  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
each  annual  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress or  amendment  thereto,  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  shall  describe 
how  each  Identified  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  In  such  submission  satisfies  the 
requirements   of    this   subsection 

(6i  The  provisions  and  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  grant  or  project  which  was- 
entered  into  made  or  formally  approved  and 
Initiated  prior  to  the  enactement  of  this  Act 
or  with  respect  to  any  renewal  or  extensioii 
thereof 

On  page  11,  line  8.  strike  '"rules  and  regu- 
lations '  and  insert  "guidelines  for  demon- 
strations" , 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strllce  "regulations 
and  insert  'guidelines   , 

On  page  15  line  8  strike  "Such  "  through 
and  Including  line  12, 

On  page  18,  after  line  9  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

RELATIONSHIP    TO     OTHER     ;.AWS 

Sec  11  (ai  .Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  or 
any  other  official  with  respect  to  any  activity 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  modify  or  waive  the 
application  of  any  Federal,  state  or  local 
laws  dealing  with  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, storage,  safety,  use  or  pricing  of 
methane 

ibi  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con.strued 
ELS  granting  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral official  any  authority  to  promulgate 
rules  of  general  application  to  regulate  the 
production,  transportation,  storage,  safety. 
use  or  pricing  of  methane  as  a  transporta- 
tion fuel  or  vehicles  which  u.se  methane  as 
a  transportation  fuel 

rp    AMENDMENT    NO      178  1 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  de.sk  an  amendment  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM  I ,  This  has  been  cleared  with  all 
our  committee  members.  We  have  sev- 
eral amendments  at  the  desk.  There  are 
four  amendments  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure  . 
and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  move  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bltx-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  advising  me  that  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure I  are  included.  That  is  our  only  re- 
quirement. We  have  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  Senator  McClure 
and  I  discussed  this,  and  he  has  more 
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and  it  has  been  covered  ade- 

The 


than  one 
quately. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendments  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kentuckv  (Mr  Ford) 
proposes  an  unpnnted  amendment  numbered 

I  to  1 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
amendments,  including  the  amendments 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Metzen- 
BAUM-   be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  strike  lines  8  through  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d|  the  term  'private  entities'  means  anv 
person  such  as  any  organization  incorpo- 
rated under  St.ate  law  for  profit  or  not-for- 
profit  or  a  consortium  of  such  organiza- 
tions, but  does  not  Include  public  entitles 
and  ". 

On  page  4,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "Octo- 
ber" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Pebruarr'  . 

On  page  5  lines  21  and  22.  and  on  page  5. 
line  25  and  page  6.  line  1,  strike  "related 
transmission  and  storage  facilities"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "methane  transmission 
storage   and   dispensing   facilities' 

On  page  6,  lines  8  through  11,  strike  para- 
graph (6).  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6 1  determine  that  the  participants  In 
each  demonstration  assisted  under  this  Act 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  methane  for 
vehicular  use  in  the  project  " 

On  page  9  line  1  strike  "BETWEEN  and 
"THE  SECRETARY  AND  " 

On  page  10,  strike  lines  5  and  6  and  In- 
sert the  following  In  lieu  thereof,  "for  vehi- 
cular propulsion  purposes." 

On  page    10,   line   12,  after    "sources"  add 
as    provided    for    In    other    authorization 
acts". 

On  page  10.  lines  20  through  23,  strike  par- 
agraph i8i,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(8)  overcoming  Institutional  barriers  to 
widespread  use.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  restrictions  on  the  transportation  of  meth- 
ane for  vehicular  use  through  tunnels,  and 
the  potential  expansion  of  the  distribution 
of  methane  for  vehicular  purposes  " 

On  page  11  lines  13  and  14  strike  "facil- 
ities for  the  transmission  and  storage  of 
methane  as  a  vehicular  fuel  .  and  Insert  In 
;ieu  thereof  "methane  transmission,  storage 
and  dlpsenslng  facilities". 

On  page  11  line  24,  strike  "equipment' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "facilities" 

On  page  32.  line  19  strike  "equipment" 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof  "facilities". 

On  page  16  strike  lines  24  and  25  and  on 
page  17  strike  line  1,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUcwlng; 

"Sec  9  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committees 
such  re-  ' 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1980  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  reported  H.R 
6889.  the  Methane  Transportation  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980. 

I  chaired  joint  hearings  on  this  bill  on 
September  23.  1980.  Testimony  showed 
that  the  bill  has  wnde  support  and  should 
be  enacted    The  joint  hearings  between 
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our  committee  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee started  with  testimony  from  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGS.  the  dlatingulshed  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
author  of  S.  3007.  a  similar  bill.  We  also 
heard  from  the  author  of  the  bill  on  the 
House  side.  Congressman  Dan  Ouckman 
who  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  putlinK 
this  bin  together  and  getting  it  through 
the  House.  All  of  the  witnesses  from  in- 
dustry and  the  environmental  groups 
were  strong  supporters  of  the  bill  The 
only  pall  that  was  thrown  on  the  bill  wa.s 
by.  of  all  people,  the  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  Their 
only  reservation  was  that  they  wanted  to 
study  the  proposition  of  using  methane 
fuel  first,  before  committing  to  a  large- 
scale  demonstration  program. 

Mr  President,  the  time  for  .study  l.s 
long  past  Methane  Is  being  used  by 
15,000  vehicles  In  this  country,  and  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  testing  by  OSA, 
back  In  1970.  Testimony  in  our  hearing.s 
showed  that  If  we  did  use  methane  in 
just  one-tenth  of  the  6  million  fleet  ve- 
hicles, which  are  most  readily  convert- 
ible, we  could  save  up  to  80.000  barrels 
per  day  of  gasoline.  Furthermore,  with  a 
Iclt  to  convert  to  a  dual  fuel  capacity  car. 
It  would  take  a  mechanic  under  8  hours 
to  do  the  conversion 

But  the  hearings  also  showed  that  in- 
dustry and  fleet  owners  are  reluctant  to 
invest  in  conversion  to  dual  fuel  capacity 
because  of  a  lack  of  Government  policy 
in  this  area.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  representative 
testified  that  "none  of  the  DOT  admmls- 
tratlons  concerned  have  plans  to  develop 
regulations  governing  methane  sy.sienvs 
in  private  or  commercial  vehicles  "  He 
also  said  that  such  fuels  for  use  in  ve- 
hicular propulsion  are  only  partially 
regulated  by  the  Department 

But  before  we  let  DOT  resulate  the.se 
vehicles  we  must  learn  what  they  do,  how 
they  operate,  and  demon.strate  to  indus- 
try the  benefits  and  disadvantages  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 

The  bill  would  provide  a  program  for 
advanced  and  accelerated  re.search  into 
methane  vehicle  design,  methane  distri- 
butions systems,  and  methane  facilities 
It  would  also  demonstrate  the  e<-onomic 
and  technological  practlcalitie.s  of  meth- 
ane-fueled vehicles  for  fleet  use  and  on- 
farm  operations  The  Department  of 
Energy  would  be  the  lead  agency  to  con- 
duct this  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program  The  bill  would 
result  in  the  initiation  of  50  fleet  demon- 
strations, of  no  le.vs  than  50  vehicles 
each,  over  the  next  3  years 

Methane  l.s  an  attractive  transporta- 
tion fuel  because  of  its  several  character- 
isUcs  which  make  it  an  inherently  .safer 
vehicular  fuel  than  petroleum  based 
fuels  Methane  is  noncorrosive,  lighter 
than  air,  and  ha.s  an  ignition  tempera- 
ture that  1.S  500  F  higher  than  gaso- 
line. Methane  also  has  a  high  research 
octane  rating  of  120,  and  as  a  result  It  is 
a  particularly  efficient  fuel  in  conven- 
tional Internal  combustion  engines  with 
high  compression  ratlas,  and  could  po- 
tentially even  be  more  efficient  with  en- 
gines speciflcally  designed  for  methane 
operations 

According     to     an     analysis     by     the 


American  Oas  Association,  fuel  costs  for 
conventional,  natural  gas  powered  ve- 
hicles are  about  25  to  50  percent  less  than 
those  for  comparable  gasolme  or  elec- 
tric powered  vehicles  The  costs  asso- 
ciated with  vehicle  conversions  could  be 
recouped  quickly  because  of  the  differen- 
tial between  petroleum  based  transpor- 
tation fuel  and  methane 

Mr  President,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  bill 

Mr  HOULINOS  Mr  President,  as  we 
all  know,  a  major  cause  of  our  Nation  s 
current  economic  difficulties  is  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  expensive  foreign 
oil  One  of  the  primary  uses  of  this  oil 
IS  in  the  transportation  sector  In  fact, 
meeting  the  daily  fuel  requirments  of  tlie 
vehicles  of  the  American  people  takes  up 
a  large  portion  of  not  only  the  imported 
oil  but  an  increasingly  large  amount  of 
our  domestically  produced  oil  The  threat 
posed  to  our  Nation  by  continued  reli- 
ance on  foreign  energy  supplies  Is  poten- 
tially devastating.  On  a  day-to-day  basLs, 
the  dependence  weakens  us  economically 
and  our  national  security  is  put  at  risk 
by  the  threat  of  an  oil  cutoff  Clearly 
It  Is  Important  that  we  take  steps  now  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  oil  u.sed  in  the 
transportation  sector  of  the  economy, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  possibility  of 
a  world  oil  shortage  in  the  conung 
month.s  if  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq 
continues  There  is  no  simple,  single  so- 
lution to  this  problem 

The  legi.^ilation  is  designed  to  make 
possible  the  use  of  methane  m  the  trans- 
portation sector  which  could  help  bolster 
our  economy  Ttie  Methane  Transporta- 
tion Research  and  Development  and 
Demon.stration  Art  of  1980.  offers  our 
Nation  the  opportunity  to  utilize  a  fuel 
which  has  a  variety  of  benefits  when 
compared  to  other  transportation  fuels 
now  m  ase  or  under  consideration  b> 
private  companies  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Natural  gas  which  is  composed  of  95 
percent  methane,  is  our  country  s  most 
abundant  source  of  this  domestirally 
produced  fuel  As  Indicated  In  the  bill 
methane  Is  al.^  derived  from  such  do- 
mestic sources  a.s  roal  ga-s  Devonian 
shale,  tight  sands,  geopressured  zones. 
coal  seams,  and  such  renewable  resources 
as  marine  and  land  biomass.  peat,  and 
organic  and  municipal  wa.stes 

Of  imp<irtance  methane  has  the  po- 
tential for  reducing  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation fuel  to  the  consumer  The  rate  of 
return  on  this  small  investment  would 
be  great  Presently  methane  costs  the 
equivalent  of  65  cents  per  Ballon  of  gas- 
oline 

Another  major  advantaRp  of  methane- 
fjowered  vehicles  is  based  on  enMron- 
mental  considerations  Generally  all 
types  of  eml.s.sions  a.ssoclated  with 
methane-powered  vehicles  are  of  lower 
levels  than  those  a.s.soc!ated  with  ve- 
hicles powered  with  other  fossil  fuels  On 
a  total  energy  cycle  basis  'from  energv 
source  to  end  usei  all  types  of  emi.ssions 
a.ssociate<l  with  methane-powered  ve- 
hicles are  lower  than  those  from  vehicles 
powered  b\  gasoline  from  oil  coal  or 
shale 

Currently  there  are  le.vs  than  20.000 
methane- powered  vehicles  operating  in 


the  United  States.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  where  our  country  lags  behind 
other  nations  By  contrast,  an  estimated 
400.000  motor  vehicles  burning  gaseous 
fuels  are  in  use  worldwide  There  are 
over  250.000  natural  gas  powered  ve- 
hicles in  Italy  alone  and  New  Zealand 
has  recently  announced  a  program  to 
convert  150  000  vehicles  to  natural  gas 
by  1983  Even  the  Soviet  Union  intends 
to  convert  most  of  the  buses  in  the  city 
of  Moscow  to  methane  Clearly,  methane 
has  been  proven  to  be  a  viable  and  eco- 
nomic  transporualion   fuel   for   vehicles 

The  rapid  development  of  this  alter- 
native fuel  technology  in  the  United 
States,  however,  is  being  hindered  by 
economic  and  institutional  barriers 
founded  on  a  data  base  of  outdated  eco- 
nomic and  gas  supply  studies  and  re- 
strictive laws  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
modern  methane  transportation  situa- 
tion This  measure.  Mr  President,  calls 
for  funds  to  support  advanced  and  ac- 
celerated research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  methane  use  in  Gov- 
ernment commercial  and  commuter  ve- 
hicle fleets  as  well  as  for  various  agricul- 
tural vehicular  uses 

This  legislation  will  help  reduce  the 
need  for  continued  importation  of  for- 
eign oil.  will  promote  energy  Independ- 
ence for  the  United  States,  and  will  help 
f  ut  air  pollution  in  major  metropolitan 
area.s  It  can  also  accelerate  development 
of  unconventional  sources  of  natural 
gas  All  this  can  be  done  while  providing 
vehicle  operators  with  a  cheaper  uu! 
cleaner  domestically  obtained  fuel  than 
that  which  is  currently  :n  use 

Mr  President  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  measure 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  m 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendmenLs 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Explanation  or  Amendments 

Amendment  No  I  This  amendment  will 
."■e. ise  the  definition  of  private  entitles  which 
appears  m  the  bill,  to  Include  Individuals 
and  iiun-incorporated  persons,  except  fcir 
iliosr  enilllej   Ahich  are     public  enlilles 

Amendment  No  2  This  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  deslgnaie 
the  organization  within  DOE  that  will  be 
the  lead  agency  to  carry  out  the  tiecetary  s 
duties  under  the  Act  before  February  1.  1981. 
rather  than  October  1    1981 

Amendment  No  3  9.  10  and  11  These 
amendment-s  make  conforming  changes  to 
make  the  term  methane  tranmlsslon  stor- 
age and  dtspen&lng  facilities  consistent 
throughout  the  bill 

Amendment  No  4  This  amendment  re- 
<4uires  that  the  Secretary  determines 
whether  or  not  participant*  in  each  demon- 
stration project  have  been  able  to  mak*  sat- 
Ufactory  arrangements  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  of  methane  for  use  In  the  project 
The  bill  presently  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary assures  that  there  will  be  adequate 
continuous    supplies    of    methane    available 

Amendment   No    5     Technical  change 

Amendment  No  8  TTils  amendment  re- 
t;utres  that  the  research  and  development 
work  on  handling  storage  and  distribution 
of  methane  will  be  for  vehicular  fuel  pur- 
poses 

Amendment  No  7:  This  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  perform  re«*arch 
and  development  on  new  sources  of  methane 
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pursuant  to  other  authorlEaUons.  rather 
than  through  thla  authority,  which  doe* 
not  directly  deal  with  the  subject. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  re- 
stricts the  Secretary's  work  to  overcoming 
institutional  barriers,  and  Just  to  the  bar- 
riers that  are  inhibiting  the  use  of  methane 
as  a  vehicular  fuel 

Amendment  No  0:  Tbia  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  wlU  submit  all  re- 
ports to  this  Act  to  the  Senate  and  House 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate   committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  the  committee  amend- 
ments, including  the  tinprlnted  amend- 
ments, are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

TTie  qtiestlon  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr  FORD  Mr  I»resident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed . 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  TWO  MINING  CLAIMANTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1136,  H.R.  7698. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

A  bill  (H.R  7898)  for  the  relief  of  two 
mining  claimants 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  BAKER.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Pell,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  1386 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Rrsolird,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  iS 
1388)  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  for  other 
purposes  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert 

SHORT  rrrLE 
Section    1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of   1980" 
TITLE     I— AMENDMENTS     TO     NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION    ON    THE    ARTS    AND   THE 
HUMANITUS  ACT  OF  1965 

DtriNmoNS 
Sec    101    (ai   Section  3iai   of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 


Act  of  1»«8  (30  use  9&3(al  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "theory,  and  practice"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  theory" 

lb)  Section  3(d)(1)(B)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  982ld)  ( 1 )  ( B|  )  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  National 
eouncU  on  the  Humanities,  as  the  case  may 
be"  after  "Arts" 

ic)   Section  3(g)   of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (20  VSC  962(g)  )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing  "the   Northern   Mariana   Islands,     after 
American  Samoa, '. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  rO>  THE  AKTS 

Sec  102  (a)  Sectloi)  8(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  19«5  (20  use    954(C)  )   Is  amended— 

I  1 )  by  Inserting  "or  loans"  after  "grants- 
in-aid", 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"and  cultural  diversity"  after  "American 
creativity'; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (6i  thereof,  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  i4)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(5)  programs  for  the  arts  at  the  local 
level,  and   ,  and 

(4i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Any  loans  made  by 
the  Chairman  under  this  subsection  shall  t)e 
made  In  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  " 

(b)(1)  Section  8(g)(2)(A)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  954(g)  (2)  (A  I  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 

(2)  Section  8(g)  (4)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use  964(g)(4)  )  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)(B), 
the  term  'State'  includes.  In  addition  to  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  only  those  spe- 
cial Jurisdictions  specified  In  section  3ig) 
which  have  a  population  of  200.000  or  more 
according   to   the   latest   decennial   census' 

(c)  Section  6(k)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use  954iki)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence  "The  Chairman  may  enter  into 
Interagency  agreements  to  promote  or  assist 
with  the  arts-related  activities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis,  and  may  use  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  i  c  i  for  the  costs  of  such 
activities  " 

(di  Section  5(1 1  ( 1  )  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of   1965   (20  use    954(1)11))    is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '.  on  a  national,  State 
or  local  level,"  after  "private  nonprofit 
organizations': 

(2)  by  Inserting  "strengthening  quality 
by"  after    "for  the  purpose  of",  and 

i3i  by  redesignating  subparagraph  iD) 
and  subparagraph  (Ei  as  subparagraph  (Ei 
and  subparagraph  (F).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (Ci  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  providing  additional  support  for 
cooperative  efforts  undertaken  by  State  arts 
agencies  with  local  arts  groups  to  promote 
effective  arts  activity  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Including  support  of  professional  art- 
ists In  community-based  residencies;  " 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  use  954)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (m). 


NATIONAL    COTTNCtL    ON    THE    ABTS 

Sec  103  Section  6ic)  of  the  National 
Foundat!on  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  oi  1966  (20  use  956(cii  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  terms  of 
olBce  of  all  Council  members  shall  expire  on 
the  third  day  of  September  In  the  year  of 
expiration" 

NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    rO«    THE    HUMANrriES 

Sec  104  lajd)  Section  7(f)  (2 1  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S  C  956lf  i  (2i  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  a  State  desires  to  desig- 
nate or  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  such  State 
shall  designate  the  humjuiltles  councU  m 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1980.  as  the 
State  agency,  and  shall  match  from  Stale 
funds  a  sum  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  Federal  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived by  such  State  under  this  subaecUon 
which  la  described  In  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (4)  relating  to  the  minimum  State 
grant,  or  38  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  received  by 
Btich  State  under  this  subsection,  whictiever 
Is  greater,  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  In  any 
State  In  which  the  State  selects  the  opuon 
described  In  this  subparagraph,  the  State 
shall  submit,  before  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  an  application  for  granu  and 
accompany  such  application  with  a  plan 
which  the  Chairman  finds — 

■"(1)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "State  agency") 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

"(11)  provides  that  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  will  appoint  new  members  to  the 
State  humanities  council  designated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  as  va- 
cancies occur  as  a  result  of  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  members  of  such  councU.  until 
the  chief  executive  has  appointed  all  of  the 
members  of  such  council; 

"(HI)  provides,  from  State  funds  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  Federal  financial  assistance  received 
by  such  State  under  this  subsection  which 
Is  described  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  relating  to  the  minimum  State  grant  or 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral flnanclaj  assistance  received  by  such 
State  under  this  subsection  whichever  is 
greater,  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved. 

"(Iv)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended  solely 
on  programs  approved  by  the  State  agency 
which  carry  out  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(c)  and  which  are  designed  to  bring  the 
humanities  to  the  public; 

"(vi  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  newly  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph; and 

"ivli  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  require 

"(B)  In  any  State  In  which  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  falls  to  submit  an 
application  under  subparagraph  lA).  the 
grant  recipient  In  such  State  shall— 

"in  establish  a  procedure  which  assures 
that  four  members  of  the  governing  body  of 
such  grant  recipient  shall  be  appointed  by 
an  appropriate  officer  or  agency  of  such  State 
except  that  in  no  event  may  the  number  of 
such  members  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership  of  such  governing  body; 
and 

(11)  provide,  from  any  source  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  received   by  such  grant  recipient 
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under  this  subsection  for  the  0»c*l  ye»r  In- 
volved 

|2|  Section  7i/ii3)  of  Ihe  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Art8  and  the  Humanltlen  Act  ut 
19AS  1 30  use  956(f)(3))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

•■(3 1  Whenever  a  State  selects  to  receive 
Federal  Hnanclal  aanlstance  under  ihLn  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  \inder  paragraph 
(J)(B),  any  appropriate  entity  de-ilrlng  to 
receive  such  aasiMtancr  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  aai«lstance  at  such  time  as 
shall  be  specified  by  the  Chairman  Each 
such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
plan  which  the  Chairman  flnds- 

"lAi  provides  asKurances  that  the  (trani 
recipient  will  comply  with  the  requlrement-s 
of  paragraph   ( 'J  i  i  B  i 

"(Bi  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the 
grant  recipient  will  be  expended  solely  on 
programs  which  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
subnectlon  (  c  )  . 

"(Ci  establishes  a  memt>erahlp  policy 
which  Is  designed  to  a«sure  broad  public  rep- 
resentation with  respect  to  programs  admln- 
latered  by  such  grant  recipient. 

"(Di  provides  a  nomination  process  which 
assures  opportunities  for  nomination  to 
membership  from  various  groups  within  the 
State  Involved  and  from  a  variety  of  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  such  State  ar>d 
including  Individuals  who  by  reason  of  their 
achievement  scholarship  or  creativity  In  the 
humanities,  are  especially  qualined  to  serve 
(El  provides  for  a  membership  rotation 
process  which  a.vsures  the  regular  rotation 
of  the  membership  and  olTlcers  of  such  grant 
recipient. 

"(Fi  establishes  reporting  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  Inform  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofBcer  of  the  State  Involved,  and 
other  appropriate  olTlcers  and  agencies,  of 
the  activities  of  such  Krant  recipient. 

"(Ot  establishes  procedures  to  assure  pub- 
lic access  to  information  relating  to  such 
activities,  and 

"(Hi  provides  that  svuh  grant  recipient 
win  make  reports  to  the  Chairman  in  such 
form  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Chairman  may  require  " 

i3|iAi  The  nrst  sentence  of  section  7(f) 
(4i  of  the  National  Founclatkm  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  A<  t  <if  1965  (20  USC 
S56(fii4ii  Is  amended  bv  inserting  "State 
and  each  ■  before     grant  recipient 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  7(f  i  i  4  ) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  ot  1965  (20  USC    956(f) 
(4))    Is   amended    by   Inserting    'States   and 
before  "grant  recipients  ' 

(C)  Section  7(  fM4i  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltlee  Act  of 
1966  (20  use  956(fli4)i  Is  amended  by 
striking;  .ut  subparagraph  (A)  end  subpara 
graph  (Hi  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs 

"(A)  34  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
excess  for  such  nscal  yeax  shall  be  available 
to  the  Chairman  for  making  grants  iinder 
this  subsection  to  States  and  regional  ^;roup.s 
and  entitled  applying  for  such  grants. 

"(B)  44  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
excess  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
In  equal  amounts  among  the  States  and  grant 
recipients  which  have  plans  approved  by  Die 
Chairman,  and 

"(C)  22  per  ceritum  of  the  amount  of  such 
excess  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  and  grant  recipients  which 
have  plans  approved  by  the  Chairman  in 
amounta  which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  such 
excess  as  the  population  of  the  State  for 
which  the  plan  Is  approved  (or.  In  the  case 
of  a  grant  recipient  other  than  a  State,  the 
population  of  the  State  In  which  such  grant 
recipient  la  located)  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  States  ' 

(♦)(A)  Section  7(f)  (5)  (A)  of  the  Nations! 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1905   (20  DSC    96«(f  I  (5)  (A)  )    Is  amended 


by  striking  out  'Whenever  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  i3)(B)  of  this  subsection  apply  in 
any  State  that  part  of  any  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "The  amcjunt  of 
each  allotment  to  a  State  for  any  nscal  year 
under  thLs  subsection  shall  be  available  tiP 
each  State  or  grant  recipient  which  has  a 
plan  or  application  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man In  effect  on  the  first  day  of  svich  fiscal 
year  to  pay  not  more  than  M)  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  project  or  production 
described  In  paragraph  (I)  Tlie  amount  of 
any  ' 

iBi  Section  7(f)  (5)  (Bi  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  USC  956  i  f  1  i  5  i  (  B  )  I  Is 
amended  by  inserting  State  agency  or  be- 
fore   "grant  recipient 

(C)  Section  7(  f)  (5)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  19«6  (30  t'SC  U56(f)i5l)  Ls  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

■(El  For  purpose*  of  paragraph  (4)iB). 
the  term  Stale  and  the  term  grant  recipi- 
ent Include  In  addition  to  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  only  those  special  Jurisdictions 
specified  In  section  3ig)  which  have  a  f>opu- 
latlon  of  200.000  or  more  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census   ' 

(5)  Section  7(f)(7|  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  HumanltleR  Act  of 
1«65    (20   USC    956ifi(7))    is  amended— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)  thereof  by  In- 
serting    group  or      before  '  grant   recipient 

iBi  In  subparagraph  (Bi  thereof  by  In- 
serting State  agency  or  before  grant  r^  - 
clplent  and  by  striking  out  "plan  '  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "State  plan  or  grant 
recipient    application  "; 

iCi  In  subparagraph  (C)  thereof,  by  In- 
serting group  or  State  agency  or"  before 
"grant   recipient   .    and 

iD)  In  the  niatler  following  subparagraph 
(C)  thereof  by  inserting  group  Slate 
agency  or  before  grant  recipient"  each 
placi'  It  appears  therein 

(6)  Section  7ifi(8i  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1966  (20  USC  956ifl(8)l  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraphs  (4i  i5i.  and  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  third  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  i4l  and  paragraph.s 
(5)    and    (61" 

(b)  Section  7(g)  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltle.s  Act  of 
1965  (20  USC  956igii  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting    "agency    or      before     "entity 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  USC  9561  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  Diereof  th.  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  Chairman  may  enter  Into  Inter- 
agency agreements  t/>  promote  or  assist  with 
the  humanltles-reUted  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  nn  either  a  relmbursahip 
or  nonreimbursable  basis  and  mav  u-se  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sutjsectlon  (cl  for  the  costs  of  such 
at  tlvltl.-s  " 

NATIONAL     COtrNCIL     ON     THI      HfMANmES 

Sec  105  Section  Bifi  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  USC  957(f)  |  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••17,500'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof      »30  000 

mriLKAi    njvNCii    ON    Ttir    arts    and    the 
iiVMANrriEs 

Sic  106  (ai  Section  9(bi  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  USC  958ibi)  Ls  amended 
by  Inserting  the  Commissioner  on  Aglltg." 
after   "Services  Administration." 

(b)  Section  9(ci  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965   (20  use    958(c))   la  amended— 

111  In  paragraph  (4(  thereof  by  striking 
out     and  "  at  the  end  thereof 


'2i  in  paragraph  i5i  thereof  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting  m   lieu   iiifreof         and       and 

i3(  bv  addUik;  at  the  end  thereof  \ut  fnl- 
lowing    new    paragraph 

i6|  undertake  studies  and  make  reports 
which  address  the  state  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities partirularlv  with  respect  to  their 
economic   needs  and   problems   " 

ICI  Section  9  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  USC  958  I  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections 

I  d  I  I  1  I  The  Council  shall  conduct  a  studv 
of  the  state  of  employment  opp/irtmutles 
for  professional  artists  Such  study  shall  be 
undertaken  in  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  labor  and  shall  address 
In  particular  i  Ai  the  efTectlvene&s  of  existing 
Federal  programs  such  as  programs  admin- 
istered under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  m  serving  and  en- 
hancing the  employment  opportunities  of 
professional  artists  and  (B»  the  need  for 
new  programs  to  serve  and  enhance  Ihe  em- 
plf>yment  opportunities  of  professional 
artists 

i2i  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1980  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  relating  lo  the 
results  of  the  studv  required  in  paragraph 
111.  including  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations (Including  legislative  recommenda- 
tions i  as  mav  t>e  appropriate  Anv  recom- 
mendation mvolMng  changes  in  Federal  leg- 
islation shall  be  accompanied  bv  draft 
legislation 

i3i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  liiw  no  Federal  agency  or  ofDcer  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  shall  have  any  authority 
to  require  the  Council  to  submit  the  report 
required  In  paragraph  |2|  to  anv  Federal 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
for  approval  comments  or  review  before 
submission  of  such  report  to  tlie  Cimgrevs 
The  president  mav  make  such  additional 
comments  and  recommendations  with  re- 
sf>eci  to  the  contents  of  such  report  as  he 
may   deem   appropriate 

■"(el(l)  The  Council  shall  conduct  s  studv 
of  (A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Act  1 20  U  S  C  971  et  seq  i  (Bi  the  impact 
and  feasibility  of  expanding  the  existing  in- 
demnity program  to  Include  the  Indemnlflca- 
llon  of  objects  loaned  by  lenders  located  In 
the  United  States  for  exhibition  exclusively 
In  the  United  Slates,  and  iCi  other  means  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  wider  sharing 
within  the  United  States  of  the  items  de- 
scribed in  section  3iai  of  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
fact* Indemnity  Act  I20USC  972iaM  such 
as  the  development  of  standardized  insur- 
ance policies  and  the  development  of  a  Fed- 
eral technical  assistance  program  'o  Im- 
prove the  curatorial  facilities  and  personnel 
of  museums 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1980  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  submit  a  report  lo  the  President  and  to 
the  Congre.ss  relating  to  the  results  of  the 
study  required  In  paragraph  ill  Including 
such  findings  and  recommendations  i  Includ- 
ing legislative  recrjmmendalions)  as  may  be 
appropriate  Any  recommendation  Involving 
changes  in  Federal  leglslatlr^n  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  draft  legislation 

ADMINISTRATIVt     PROVlSItrNS 

Sec.  107  lai  Section  10iail4l  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  USC  959ia>  i4l  )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  culturally  di- 
verse     after      geographU 

ibi  Section  lOibi  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965   120  USC    959ibii    Is  amended  bv  strik- 
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ing    out     "January      and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof    April 

(C)  Section  lOici  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  oi 
1965  1 20  USC  959(0)  Is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "January  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    April" 

id  I  Section  10  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  USC  959)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

id)  ill  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
each  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  use.  sale. 
or  other  disposal  of  property  under  subsec- 
tion (a)i2i  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  5(C  I  and  7  i  c  i  Each  such  study  shall 
assess  in  particular  iA|  the  effectiveness  of 
such  use  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  property 
as  an  incentive  for  increasing  the  levels  of 
non-Federal  support  and  iBi  the  extent  to 
which  activities  carried  out  by  each  such 
Chairman  under  subsection  ia>ili  result  in 
undue  administrative  and  financial  burdens 
upon  grant  recipients 

i2i  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
dste  of  the  enactment  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1980  each  Chairman  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congres-s  relating  lo  the  results  of  the  studies 
required  In  paragraph  ili  Including  such 
findings  and  recommendations  i  including 
legislative  recommendations  i  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate Any  recommendation  Involving 
changes  in  Federal  legislation  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  draft  legislation 

AUTHORIZATION    or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic  106  I  a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
Ilia)  (1)  (A)  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
USC  960(aMl)iA|)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  5(C).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  »1 15.500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
•  127.000  000  tor  fiscal  year  1982.  $140,000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  «1 54.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  » 170 .000 ,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  "" 

'  b  1  The  first  sentence  of  section  1 1  ( a )  1 1 ) 
bi  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966  (20  USC 
960ia)  1 1  I  I  B)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 7ic).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  »1 14.500.000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  1126,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $138- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  »152.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  »167.500.0O0  for  fiscal 
.vear   1985    " 

ic)  Section  Ilia)  (2)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  USC  960ia)  (2)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

'i2i(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  vear  ending  before 
October  1  1985,  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(1|    the   total   amounts  received   by   such 
Endowment  under  section  10(a)  i2).  Includ- 
ing   the    value    of    property    donated      be- 
queathed   or   devised   to   such   Endowment 
and 

■  I'll  the  total  amounts  received  by  the 
grantees  of  such  Endowment  from  non- 
''ederal  sources.  Including  the  value  of  prop- 
er.y  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
such  grantees,  for  use  In  carrying  out  proj- 
ect* and  other  activities  underparagraph  ( I  ) 
through  paragraph  (5)  of  section  6(c): 
«xcept  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Art«  shall 
t°B5(^^  •18,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
•  18.500  000    for   fiscal    year    1982.   $18,500,000 

^  \'^L^;!!^  '^*^"  "O  000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1W4.  and  $22,500,000  for  fiscal  vear  1986 


"(B)  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before 
October  1  1985.  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

ii)  the  total  amounts  received  by  such 
Endowment  under  section  10(a)(2),  includ- 
ing the  value  of  property  donated,  t)e- 
queathed.  or  devised  to  such  Endowment, 
and 

111)  the  total  amounts  received  by  the 
grantees  of  such  Elndowment  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources.  Including  the  value  of  prop- 
erty donated,  t)equeathed,  or  devised  to  such 
grantees  for  use  in  carrying  out  activities 
under  paragraph  (1)  through  paragraph  i7i 
of  section  7ic) ; 

except  that  the  amotmts  so  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $12,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  $16  500.000 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $18,500  000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  '" 

(d)  Section  11(a)(3)(A)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  960(a)  i3l  I  A)  I  is 
amended   to  read  as  follows 

(3)(Ai  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before 
October  I  1985.  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  total  amounts  received  by  such 
Endowment,  Including  the  value  of  prop- 
erty donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  such 
Endowment,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  5(1)  (1)  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section   10(a)(2):   and 

"(11)  the  total  amounts  received  by  the 
grantees  of  such  Endowment  from  non- 
Pederal  sources.  Including  the  value  of  prop- 
erty donated  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  such 
grantees  for  use  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  subparagraph  (A)  through  subpara- 
graph (F|  of  section  5(1)  (1); 
except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  to 
such  Endowment  shall  not  exceed  $27,000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  $32,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
$36,000.0(X)  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $40,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year   1985  ' 

(e)  Section  11(a)(3)(B)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltlee 
Act  of  1966  (20  U.SC  960(a)(3)(B))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  There  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before 
October  1,  1985,  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  total  amounts  received  by  such 
Endowment,  including  the  value  of  property 
donated,  bequeathed  or  devised  to  such  En- 
dowment, for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 7(hi(l)  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section    10(a)  (2) :    and 

"(11)  the  total  amounts  received  by  the 
grantees  of  such  Endowment  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  including  the  value  of 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
such  grantees,  for  use  in  carrying  out  activi- 
ties under  subparagraph  (A)  through  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  section  7(h)(1): 
except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  to 
such  Endowment  shall  not  exceed  $30,000- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $33,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  $36,000,000  for  fiscal  vear  1983 
$40000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $44,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1985  '" 

(fl  Section  il(a)  (4)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Art*  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use  960(a)(4))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  (4)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Art*  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  issue  guidelines  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2i 
and  paragraph  (3)  Such  guidelines  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 


5ie).  section  6(1)  (2).  section  7(f).  and  sec- 
tion 7(h)  (2),  as  the  cose  may  be  regarding 
total  Federal  support  of  activities  programs 
projects  or  productions  carried  out  under 
authority  of  this  Act  '" 

ig)  Section  1 1(c)  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  I  20  US  C  960ic  )  i  is  amended  lo  read 
as  follows: 

"  ic)  ( 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated lo  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arls  $16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $16,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $16,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  lo  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  other 
program  for  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is  resporui- 
ble  including  not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  The  total  amount 
which  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  such 
expenses  for  any  fiscal  year  through  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  or  any  other  so^urce 
of  funds  shall  not  exceed  $35,000 

"  (2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manltlee $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $14.- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $16,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  $16,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $17,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  program  for  wlilch  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
IS  responsible  including  not  to  exceed  $35  - 
000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  ofllcial  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  The  total 
amount  which  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  such  expenses  for  any  fiscal  year  through 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  or  any  other 
source  of  funds  shall  not  exceed  $36,000  "" 

TECHNICAL    AMrNDMEKTS 

Sec  109  (ai  The  last  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966  i20  CSC 
954(ci  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "Labor  and  Human  Resources 

(b)  Section  5(g)  (4 1  (A)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hun^anilies 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  946(gM4)(A))  is 
omenc  -yl  by  striking  out  "'project'  the  last 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "projects  ', 

I  c )  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(c)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hunrvanltles  Art  of  1966  i20  USC  966ici  I  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Labor  and  Public 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

(d)  Section  9ib)  of  the  National  PV>unda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Art 
of  1965  i20  use  958ibii  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "United  States  CommlSBioner 
of  Education  "  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
Secretary  of  Education" 

TITLE  II— MUSEUM  SERVICES 

AMENDMENTS    TO    MCSEVM    SERVaCZS    ACT 

Sfx  201  lai  Section  203  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act  1 20  U  S  C  962 1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Educa- 
tion"' 

ibi  Section  204ia)  (2  i  i  Ai  i  v  i  of  the  Mu- 
seum Services  Act  i20  USC  963iai(2i(A) 
ivn  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Commis- 
sioner of  Education"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Education" 

iciil)  Section  205iai(2)  of  the  Museum 
Services  Art  (20  USC  963(a)  i2li  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education" 

(21  Section  205ibi  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  i20  CSC  963ibM  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "Department  of  Education". 
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(3)  Section  306  of  Ihe  Muteum  Service* 
Act  (20  use  e«3l  IS  unended  by  •ddlng  »i 
the  eud  thereof  the  following  new  BUbaec- 
Uon. 

•■(Cl  The  Director  may  appo'"'  without 
nitLnl  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  UtUted 
Statea  Code,  governing  appolnunent  In  the 
cofnpetltlve  service  and  m»y  compensate 
without  rcftard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  or  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  clasalAcatlon  and  Oenerai 
Schedule  pay  rates  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  full-time  regular  technical 
or  profesalonal  employees  of  the  Institute 
The  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such  etn- 
ployeea  may  not  equiJ  or  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  for  OS  18  of  the  Oenerai  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5  United 
State*  Code  " 

(dM  1 )  Section  2CKJ  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (30  use  »«S)  la  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subeecilon  (O  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsecuon  (ai  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

■(b)  il)  The  Director,  subject  to  the  policy 
direction  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board,  is  authorised  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  profeaslonal 
museum  organisations  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  such  organlEattons  In  order  to 
ervable  such  organizations  to  undertake  proj- 
ects designed  to  strengthen  museum  serv- 
ices, ascapt  that  any  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  eftectlve  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriations  Acts 

"(31  (A)  No  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  this  subsection  for  sny  proj- 
ect for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year 

(Bi  No  flnanclal  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  to  pay  for  the 
operational  expenses  of  any  professional  mu- 
seum organization 

( 3 1  The  aggregate  amount  of  flnanclal 
assistance  made  under  this  subsection  to 
professional  museum  organizations  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  spproprlated 
under  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year 

"(4i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  professional  museum  organization' 
mesns  s  private  nonprofit  profesalonal  mu- 
seum-related organization.  Institution  or 
assoclstlon  which  engages  In  activities  dr- 
slgt.ed  to  advance  the  well-being  of  mu- 
seums and  the  museum  profession  " 

(3i  Section  3O0(ci  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act.  as  so  designated  in  paragraph  in  Is 
amended  — 

lAi  by  Inserting  '  contracts,  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  "  after  "Oranta". 

(Bl  by  Inserting  "or  flnanclal  assistance' 
after  'grant",  and 

(Ci  by  Inserting  "or  flnanclal  assistance  ' 
alter  "grants" 

(3)  Section  30«  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act.  as  amended  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

Id)  The  Director  shall  establUh  proce- 
dures for  reviewing  and  evaluating  granta 
contracu.  and  cooperative  agreemenU  made 
or  entered  Into  under  this  section  Pro- 
cedures for  reviewing  grant  applications  or 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  for  fl- 
nanclal assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  review  outside  of  the 
Institute  " 

(e)  (1)  Section  30eia)  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  (30  use  »«7(a))  is  amended  to 
read  ss  follows: 

"Sec  300  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  30fl(a)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  »35.0OO.0OO  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
llWa  $38  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1983  MO - 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1084  and  $48  000  000  for 
fiscal  year  1S8S  " 

(3)  acctlon  aoo(d)  of  tbe  Museum  Servlcee 
Act  (20  use   »«7(d()  u  amended  by  itrlk- 


ing  out     1980"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  1988  • 
AMKMDMurra  to  Dwr*MTunrT  or  kdocsttok 

OSOAItlBATlOM     ACT 

8«c.  303  Section  413(b)  ( 1 )  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  (30 
use  3473(b)  (II  I  IS  amended  by  Inserting 
'and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (Ll .  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (M)  .  and  by  re- 
dealgnatlng  subparagraph  (N)  as  subpara- 
graph (M) 

TITI.E    III— AMENDMENTS   TO   ARTS    AND 
ARTITACTS   INDEMNITY   ACT 

MMMJCOATt    AMOUMTS    CX>VUBO    UMDZB 
IMDSMMTTT    AOaZSMUTrS 

Stc  301   Section  8(b)  of  the  Arts  and  Artl- 
facu    Indemnity    Act    (30   U8C    974(b))    U 
amended  by  striking  out    "$380,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "$400,000,000" 
DiBrcTiBLk  AMocjrrs  oiroki  nrokMKrrT 

AOmKSMKMT* 

Sec  303  Section  5i  d)  nf  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act  1 30  USC  974id))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(d)  If  the  estimated  value  of  the  Items 
covered  by  an  indemnity  agreement  for  a 
single  exhibition — 

(11  $3,000,000  or  lass  then  coverage  under 
ihU  Act  shall  extend  only  to  loas  or  damage 
In  exceaa  of  the  firat  $18,000  of  loas  or  damage 
to  Items  oorered. 

<3i  more  thsn  $3  000.000  but  leas  than 
$10  000.000.  then  coverage  under  this  Act 
shall  extend  only  to  loas  or  damage  in  excess 
of  the  first  $38,000  of  loas  or  damage  to  Items 
covered,  or 

■|3)  $10,000,000  or  more  then  coverage  un- 
der this  Act  shall  extend  only  to  loaa  or  dam- 
age in  axcaas  of  the  first  $80,000  of  loaa  or 
damaga  to  Items  oovarad  " 

Amend  the  title  ao  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1948  and  the 
Museum  Services  Act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zations of  approprlstlons  contained  In  such 
Acts,  to  amend  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act  to  make  certain  changes  In  the 
coverage  provisions  of  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purp<.>8es 

•  Mr  SCHWEIKJER   Mr  President.  I  in- 
quire of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities   plan    to    redefine   certain    require- 
ments for  eligibility  In  a  way  that  would 
exclude  science  museums  from  partici- 
pating In  their  funding  programs    I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  eligibil- 
ity   of    these    museums    lor    challenge 
grants    Pennsylvania  boasts  of  some  of 
the  finest  museums  in  the  country    Her 
science  museums  have  unparalleled  col- 
lections In  natural  history,  archaeology 
and  anthropology,  as  well  as  Important 
living  collections  of  plants  and  anlmaLs 
These  Institutions  play  an  Integral  part 
in  the  cultural  vitality  of  the  Slate  and 
of    the     Nation      Exclusion     of    science 
museums  from  participation  In  the  chal- 
lenge grant  programs,  which  have  done 
so   much   to  stimulate  community   sup- 
port and  guarantee  cultural  Irwtltutlons 
some     measure    of     flnanclal     security, 
would  be  shortsighted  and  unfair  • 
•  Mr  PELL   I  assure  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania   that   I  share   his  concern 
that  challenge   grants   be   widely   avail- 
able to  ail  qualified  cultural  institutions 
including  science  museums    In  the  re- 
port that  accompanied  S    1386.  the  bill 
reauthorlrlng     both     endowments,     the 
committee  was  explicit  that  the  endow- 
ments continue  the  funding  of  science 
museums  and  urged  the  widest  possible 


eligibility  of  science  museums  of  all 
kinds  for  challenge  grants  and  project 
support  Both  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities endowments  have  made  excel- 
lent grants  to  science  museums  and  I  am 
confldent  that  Mr  Blddle  and  Mr 
Dufley.  the  chairmen  of  the  two  agencies 
will  continue  to  fund  them  The  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  notes  the  positive 
effect  of  the  challenge  grants  on  private 
giving  to  our  Nation's  cultural  Institu- 
tions and  I  appreciate  and  share  his  con- 
cern that  the  benefits  of  these  grajits  be 
widely  available  • 

•  Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  note 
that  the  bill  would  require  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  to 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation on  museum  activities  It  would 
aLso  give  the  Director  specific  authority 
over  the  Institute's  grant  making  pro- 
cedures In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
improving  the  efficiency  and  manage- 
ment of  all  activities  transferred  to  the 
Department  under  the  Organization  Act. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  nothing  in  this 
section  should  interfere  with  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  management  principles 
at  the  new  Department  or  would  under- 
mine the  efTorts  of  the  Department  to 
streamline  its  organization 

All  of  the  Departmenti's  program- 
matic functions  have  been  organized 
under  various  assistant  secretaries  The 
bill  does  not  preclude  the  Department 
from  requiring  IMS  to  report,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  to  the  appropriate  as- 
sistant secretary  on  all  operational  mat- 
ters relating  to  museum  activities,  so 
long  as  the  Director  has  a  direct  report- 
ing line  to  the  Secretary  on  matters  of 
museum  policy  Similarly,  the  Director's 
authority  over  grant-making  procedures 
does  not  mean  that  the  Institute's  grants 
procedures  are  free  from  Secretarial  su- 
pervision or  from  the  Department  s  gen- 
eral policies  and  regulations  • 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Preel- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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DR    HALLA  BROWN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr  Kii*nedy,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S  1578 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Reaolted  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
IS  18781  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief 
of  Doctor  Halla  Brown"',  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendment  Page  1  line  fl  strike 
out   "•$700.000",  and   insert     "$800,000" 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  House  amendment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


AMENDMENT  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 
ACT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bayh.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mesuige  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S  2441 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  Insisting  on  its 
amendments  to  the  bUl  <S.  2441)  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  House*  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ba-xtj,  I  move  that  the 
8eD»te  concur  in  the  House  amendments 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MILNER     DAM     EXEMPTION     FROM 
FEDERAL   POWER   ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  1828 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Kesolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
1 8  1838)  entitled  "An  Act  to  exempt  the  MU- 
ner  Dam  from  certain  requirements  of  the 
federal  Power  Act  (16  USC  807),  and  for 
other  purposes  ".  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert :  That  the  provisions  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  USC  807), 
other  than  the  first  sentence  of  section  14 
lb)  (relating  to  rellcenalng) ,  shall  not  apply 
to  any  project  works  of  the  MUner  Dam 
project,  located  on  the  Snake  River  near 
MUner  Idaho,  that  are  In  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  MUner  Dam,  reservoir,  and  associated 
irrigation  facilities  The  exemption  provided 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  project  works  which  are  not  In  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Sic  3  Except  as  provided  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing,  amend- 
ing, or  otherwise  affecting  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Power  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
exempt  the  existing  facllltlea  of  the  Mllner 
Dam  from  section  14  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Ttit  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INCREASE  AND  EXTENSION  OF  AU- 
THORIZATION   FOR   COUNCIL   ON 
WAGE  AND  PRICE  STABIUTY 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr    Proxioke.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
uge  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S  2352 


TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved .  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
IS.  3353)  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the 
authorisation  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  to  extend  the  duration  of 
such  Council,  and  for  other  purposes",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  (a)  section  (3)(b)  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
1 13  U.8  C  1904  note)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  Insertlnt; 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Council 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Chairperson  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  " 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  individuals  who  are 
appointed,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  review  proposals 
which  have  t>e«n  made  for  reducing  Infiatlon 
through  tax-based  incomes  policies  and  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  Its  findings,  along 
with  recommendations  and  legislative  pro- 
posals for  such  policies,  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  IS,  1981.  Such  review 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  tax- 
based  Incomes  policies  designed  to  provide 
incentives  for  compliance  with  wage  price, 
or  profit-margin  guidelines  that  could  be 
provided  through  changes  in  personal  income 
taxes,  corporate  Income  taxes.  Investment  tax 
credits,  or  depreciation  allowances  The 
Council  shall  also  review  the  Impact  on  In- 
flation that  might  result  from  supply  side 
Income  tax  reductions  and  include  in  the 
report  required  by  this  subsection  Its  flnd- 
Ihfrs  pursuant  to  such  review  " 

Sxc.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  a  quarterly  basis  and  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"on  an  annual  basis". 

Sec  4  Section  6  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "not  to  exceed"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserttog  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $9,770,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981." 

Sic  8.  Section  7  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30,  1980"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1981" 

Src  6.  Section  3  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  not  prescribe  an 
annual  average  price  Increase  guideline  lower 
than  the  percentage  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  average  anntial  growth  in  nonfarm  out- 
put per  man-hour  In  the  private  sector  since 
1973,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  stated  as  a  percentage,  from 
the  average  annual  wage  Increase  permitted 
under  the  voluntary  wage  standard,  stated 
as  a  percentage  ". 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Cc  mcU  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981,  the  Council  shall  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  Involve  the  review  of 
proposed  and  existing  Federal  regulations  by 
50  per  centum,  over  the  number  of  positions 
allocated  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  In  conducting  such  review,  the  Council 
shall  identify  those  regvilatlons  which  have 
the  greatest  inflationary  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy or  on  specific  Industry  sectors,  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (a)  (8) .". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The   annual   report   shall   also  contain   an 


evaluation  of  the  lafiatlonary  impact  reviews 
undertaken  by  the  Council  In  the  previous 
year  pursuant  to  section  3(e),  including  a 
listing  and  description  of  all  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  OcmncU  participated, 
the  Council's  recommended  action,  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  each  such  regulation,  the 
cumulative  inflationary  impact  of  such  regu- 
lations and  the  final  diapoaltloQ  of  each  such 
regulatory  prooeadlng". 

Sic.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  StabUlty  Act  Is  antended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"ih)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Productivity  which  shall  have  as  tta 
prime  reaporvslblUty  Improving  private-sec- 
tor productivity  in  the  United  States  Such 
office  shall  evaluate  the  impact  ot  govern- 
ment regulations  on  productivity,  ahali  In- 
ventory and  evaluate  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  lmpn>ve  productivity,  and  shall 
analyze  the  effects  on  United  States  pro- 
ductivity of  the  factors  cited  in  sactlon 
3  ( a )  1 9 )  of  this  Act.  The  Office  of  Productivity 
shall  annually  issue  a  report  to  Congress 
containing  the  results  of  such  evaluations, 
steps  a^roprtate  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  such  Federal  programs,  and  recom- 
mendations of  new  Federal  programs  and 
policies  to  increase  private -sector  produc- 
tivity growth". 

Sic  9  The  Credit  Control  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  311   Termination 
"The  authority  conferred  by  this  title  ex- 
pires at  the  close  of  June  30.  1983  " 

Sec  10  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber I  1980.  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds 
nrvade  available  to  the  Senate  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  such  poir- 
posee  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1.  1979 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


MOAPA  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  1135, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  tne  bill  from  the  Senate  iS 
1135)  entitled  "An  Act  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Moapa  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert ;  That  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  following  lands 
shall,  subject  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  tJnlted  States  for  the  Ijenefit 
and  use  of  the  Moapa  Band  of  Palutes  and 
shall  be  considered  to  l)e  a  part  of  the  Moapa 
Indian  Reservation  In  Moapa,  Nevada: 
Township  15  south.  Range  66  east  Mount 
Diablo  Meridian,  Nevada 

Section  1:  Lot  1;  south  half  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  439.89  acres. 

Section  3:  All  839.56  acres 

Section  3:  All  839.38  acres. 

Section  4 :  All  638  48  acres. 

Section  8 :  All  838.44  acres. 

Section  6:  All  63841  acres. 
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Section  7    All  040  16  acres 
Bectlon  8    All  MO  00  mcrm 
Beclton  0    All  MO  00  arrca 
Section  10    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  1 1     All  MO  00  acres 
Section  U    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  13.  All  MOOO  acres 
Section  14    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  IS    All  MOOO  acrea 
Section  IH    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  17    All  MOOO  acres 
Section  18    All  MO  38  acre* 
Section  10:  All  MO  34  acres 
Section  30     All  MO  00  acres 
Section  31     All  MO  00  acres 
Section  33  :  All  MO  00  acres 
Section  33    All  MOOO  acres 
Bectlon  34    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  3S:  All  MOOO  acres 
Section  36    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  37:  All  MOOO  acres. 
Section  38    All  640  00  acres 
Section  39    All  MO  00  acre* 
Section  30    All  MO  13  acres. 
Section  31 :  All  MO  80  acres 
Section  33    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  33    All  MO  00  acres 
Section  34     All  MO  DO  acres 
Section  3S:  All  MOOO  acres 
Section  36  :  All  640  00  acres 
Total  acreage  33.835  66 
Township    16   south     Range   65   esuit     Mount 
Diablo  Uerldlan    Nerada 


All  MO  36  acres 
All  640  76  acres 
All  640  86  acres 
All  640  06  acres 
All  Ml  03  acres 
All  640  74  acres 
All  639  34  acres 
All  640  00  acres 
All  640  00  acrea 

All  640  OO  acres 

All  MO  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  MO  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  MOOO  acres 

All  639  36  acres 

All  639  30  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acrea 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  MO  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  639  33  acres 

Lots  :<.  4     east  half  west  half 
east  half  SS9  93  acres 

Section  33    All  640  00  acres 

All  MO  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  MOOO  arrp« 

All  640  00  acres 
Total  acreage  33.961  65 
Township    16   south.    Range   64   east.    Mourr. 
Diablo  Meridian    Nevada 
Section  I    All  640  48  acres 
AH  841  00  acres 
All  Ml  10  acres 
All  641  36  acres 

All  Ml  53  acres 

All  M3  53  acres 
All  Ml  40  acres 

All  MO  00  acrea 
All  640  00  acres 

All  MO  OO  acres 

All  MO  00  acrea 

All  MO  00  acres 

All  MO  00  acrea 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acres 

All  640  00  acrea 

All  040.00  acres. 


Section  1 
Section  3 
Section  3 
Section  4 
Section  5 
Section  6 
Section  7 
Section  8 
Section  9 
Section  10 
Section  1 1 
Section  13 
Section  13 
Section  14 
Section  15 
Section  18 
Section  17 
Section  18 
Section  19 
Section  30 
Section  31 
Section  33 
Section  33 
Section  34 
Section  35 
Section  36 
Section  37 
Section  38 
Section  39 
Section  30 
Section  31 


Section  33 
Section  34 
Section  35 
Section  36: 


Section  3 
Section  3 
Section  4 
Section  5 
Section  6 
Section  7 
Section  8 
Section  9 
Section  10: 
Section  1 1 
Section  13 
Section  13: 
Section  14: 
Section  15: 
Section  16 
Section  17 


Section  18:  LoU  1.  3,  3.  4.  north  half 
northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, east  hair  west  half,  southwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  south- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter  471  16  acres 

Section  19    All  MO  94  acrea 

Section  30;  All  MOOO  acres. 

Section  31    All  MO  00  acrea. 

Section  33    All  640  00  acres. 

Section  33    All  MO  00  acres 

Section  34    All  640  00  acres. 

Section  35     All  MO  00  acrea 

Section  36:  All  MO  00  acrea 

Section  37 :  All  MO  00  acrea. 

Section  38    All  MO  00  acres. 

Section  39    All  MO  00  acrea. 

Seitlon  30    All  MO  78  acren 

Section  31     All  640  36  acres. 

Section  33     All  640  00  acrea. 

Section  33    All  640  00  acrea. 

Section  34    All  MO  00  acrea 

Section  36    All  MO  00  acrea 

Section  36    All  640  00  acrea 

Total  acreage  33.883  53 

Township  14  south.  Range  86  east   Mount 
Diablo  Meridian.  Nevada 

Section  39    West  half  330  00  acres 

Section  30     All  630  38  acres 

Section  31  East  half  of  Lot  1.  east  half 
east  half  northwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  499  99  acres 

Section  33     West  half  330  (XKl  acrei 

Total  acreage  1 .769  87 

Township  17  south.  Range  M  east.  Movint 
Diablo  Meridian    Nevada 

Section  7  Lots  5  and  6.  south  half  north- 
east quarter  1 15  76  acres 

So-    3    lai   Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  — 

1  1  1  deprive  any  person  or  entity  of  any 
valid  existing  right-of-way.  mining  claim, 
xrailng  permit  water  right  (Including  any 
water  rights  with  respect  to  the  Muddy  River 
a»  decreed,  by  order  of  the  district  court  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  on  March  13  1920  in 
■  In  the  matter  of  the  determination  of  the 
relative  rlght.^  In  and  to  the  waters  of  the 
Muddy  River  and  Its  trlbvitarlen  In  Clark 
County  Slate  of  Nevada  )  or  other  right  or 
Interest  which  such  person  or  entity  may 
have  In  any  land  described  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  or 

>3i  deprive  any  person  of  the  rights  pn)- 
vlded  imder  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  de.-<rt  lands  In  certain 
States  and  Terrltorle*  approved  March  3. 
1877  143  r  .s  C  321  el  »eq  I  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Desert  Ijind  Act.  with  re- 
specl  to  desert  lands  regarding  which  such 
person  liajs  filed  a  declaratloti  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  ihl."i  Art  under  the  first 
section  of  the  Desert  l-*nd  Act  stating  his 
intentloi.  to  reclaim  such  lands 

lb)  T7>e  transfer  of  lands  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
reservation  .o  the  ITnlled  States  of  a  right- 
of-way  extending  1  500  feet  westerly  <jf  the 
rlKht -of-way  for  the  Reld  Oardner-Peros 
traiisnilsRlon  lines  through  the  area  1.500  feet 
ps-sterly  <if  the  right-of-way  Tor  the  Navajo- 
MrCulUiugh  •-r«nsnilsslf)n  line  The  rlght-of- 
*'av  shall  t>e  administered  hv  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interliir  *hi)  may  grant  rights-of-way 
over  upon  under  or  throvigh  the  area  de- 
scrl(>ed  In  the  preceding  sentence  only  for 
such  transportation  or  other  systems  or  fa- 
cilities as  are  described  \inder  paragraph  (  I  i 
through  paragraph  i7i  of  section  501  lai  of 
the  Federal  Ijind  Policy  Management  Art  of 
1976  or  under  section  38  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  1930  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  enforce  all  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  right-of-way  upon  Its  termina- 
tion 

ic)  In  administering  the  right-of-way  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (ci  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  establishing  and  collecting  fees  for 


the  use  of  such  right-of-way  Any  payment 
of  such  fees  to  the  Secretary  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mo*pa  Band  of  Palutea. 

id  I  Lands  transferred  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  re- 
servation to  the  United  States  of  all  mine- 
rals subject  to  the  Act  of  February  35.  1930, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  and  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  enter 
upon  such  lands  to  mine  and  remove  such 
minerals  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
collect  and  depoelt  fees,  rentals,  royaltlea, 
and  other  revenues  for  the  mining  and  re- 
moval of  such  minerals  In  accordance  with 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 

Sec  3  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
lai  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  restricted 
Indian  Lands  for  public,  religious,  educa- 
tional recreational,  residential,  business,  and 
other  purposes  requiring  the  grant  of  long- 
term  leaaes  .  approved  August  9.  1955  |89 
Stat  539.  35  use  415)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  Moapa  Indian  reservation.  '  after 
the  Dania  Reeervatlon. 

Set  4  The  provisions  relating  to  redeslgna- 
tion  of  areas  contained  In  section  IM  of  the 
Act  of  July  14,  1955  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  lands  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  An  Act  to 
provide  for  certain  lands  to  be  held  In  trust 
lor  the  Moapa  Band  of  Paluies  and  to  be 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  Moapa  Indian 
Reservation 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H  R    7805  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  H  R  7805 
an  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  American  Polkhfe  Center  for  rtscal 
years  1982  1983,  and  1984,  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  disposition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr    BAKER   There  is  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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ORDER   TO   HOLD   HR     8350   AT 
THE   DESK 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
H  R  8350  an  act  for  boundary  expan- 
sion of  Crater  l^ake  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  estabbshmenl 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  Hus- 
torical  Park  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  held  at  the 
de.sk  pending  further  disposition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ALLOWING  SENATORS  10 
DAYS  IN  WHICH  TO  INSERT  RE- 
MARKS IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
ABRAHAM    RIBICOFF 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Senators  have  10  calendar  days  in  which 
to  Insert  their  remarks  in  tribute  to 
Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr  in  the 
Record  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  PRINTED 
VOLUME  OF  TRIBUTES  TO  SE3<A- 
TOR  ABRAHAM   RIBICOFF 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  record  of  the  tributes  may  be  print- 
ed as  a  bound  volume  and  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Harry  F  Byrd,  Jr  •  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 


SETTING  ASIDE  IN  SPECIAL  TRUST 
LANDS  AND  INTERESTS  WITHIN 
THE  WINEMA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TO   EDISON   CHILOQUIN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  Mr  Hatfield  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR 
7960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
slate  the  bill  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bill  iHR  79601  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting aside  in  special  trust  lands  and  Interests 
within  the  Wmema  National  Forest  to  Edi- 
son ChUoquin  and  for  the  transfer  of 
monevt  otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln 
from  the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition 
(  '  replacement  land?  or  Interests 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ale  will  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
might  add  one  comment  of  explanation. 
This  IS  very  unique  situation  of  an 
Indian  by  the  name  of  Edison  Chiloquin 
who  h.!.,  been,  in  a  sense,  a  squatter  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  national  forest, 
Wmema  National  Forest,  because  of  his 
deep  conviction  that  the  Indian  tribe 
had  no  right  to  divest  itself  of  these  an- 
cestral lands,  and  it  is  a  grant,  a  permit. 
so  to  speak,  for  him  to  live  on  this  land 
in  this  native  habitat  and  to  continue 
the  culture  and  the  heritage  of  the  proud 
Klamath  Indian  tribe 

So  this  has  been  cleared  through  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  has  been  parsed 
by  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee 

It  avoids  confrontation  and  all  other 
kinds  of  unpleasantrles  of  trying  to  ex- 
pel this  man  from  the  lands  that  are  his 
ancestral  home  It  is  a  unique  situation. 
but  It  has  been  approved  by  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  Congress 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  now  the  bill  has  not 
been  reported  from  the  committee,  is 
that  correct •>  Are  you  reporting  it  now'' 


Mr  HATFIELD  I  am  reporting  this 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  yes 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  NOVEMBER  21  TO  DECEM- 
BER 1,  1980,  AND  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  FROM  NOVEMBER  25  TO 
DECEMBER  1,  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Hou,se  Concurrent  Resolution 
451 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 451  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  November  21  to  De- 
cember 1,  1980,  and  a  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  November  25  to  December  1, 
1980 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

H   Con    Rks   451 
Rrsolved  hy  thr  House  o/  RepreientatiVFs 

I  the  Senate  roncurnnp)  TTiat  when  the 
H'luse  adjourns  on  Friday  November  21, 
1980  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday.  December  1  1980  and 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Tuesday 
November  25     1980    It   stand   In   rece&s   until 

II  o  clock  ante  meridiem  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 1    1980 


REMOVAL      OF      CERTAIN       NAMES 
FROM  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  ROLL 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  HR.  5108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HR.  5108,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  names  of 
certain  Alaska  Natives  from  the  Alaska 
Native  Roll  and  to  allow  their  enrollment 
with  the  Metlakalla  Indian  Community. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
fir.st  and  second  time  by  title  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
adoption 

Without  objection,  the  bill  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
Mr  STONE.  Mr.  President.  In  one  of 
my  final  statements  as  a  Member  of  the 
US  Senate.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few- 
words  about  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  perform  the  vitally  important  job 
in  our  air  transportation  system  of  guid- 
ing aircraft  through  increasingly 
crowded  skies — the  air  traffic  controllers. 
With  incrcEused  aircraft  operations  due. 
in  part,  to  airline  deregulation,  the  prob- 
lems facing  air  traffic  controllers  are  be- 
coming more  difficult.  When  one  mistake 
could  result  in  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  air  traffic 


controllers  have  one  of  the  highest  burn- 
out rates  of  any  profession 

Given  the  crucial  nature  of  their  job 
It  would  seem  logical  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  equipment  and  manpower 
available  Yet,  there  presently  is  a  short- 
age of  qualified  controllers  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  computers  used  to  track  air- 
craft and  keep  them  separated,  are 
overloaded  to  the  point  that  they  shut 
down,  with  alarming  frequency  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  major  computer 
failure  takes  place  somewhere  in  this 
country's  air  traffic  control  system  every 
9'ii  hours 

We  need  more  controllers  The  quality 
and  amount  of  their  training  on  various 
systems  needs  to  be  improved  We  must 
gel  rid  of  the  outmoded  manuad 
backup  systems  that  are  pressed  into 
service  when  the  computers  shut  down, 
and  replace  them  with  last-resort  con- 
trol systems. 

During  ihLs  decade.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Congress  address  these  needs  and 
provide  the  proper  funding  for  them  So 
far,  our  aviation  safe'y  record  has  been 
cood,  but  the  number  of  near-misses  is 
increasing.  We  cannot  afTord  to  wait  for 
one  more  tragedy  to  occur  before  com- 
mitments for  improvements  are  made. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ask  our  air  traffic 
ronlrollers  to  bear  this  tremendous  phys- 
ical and  emotional  burden  without  help 
They  must  be  provided  wiih  the  tools  to 
make  their  Jobs  manageable  We  owe 
ihi.';  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  flies  and  we  owe  this  to  the  men  and 
women  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  insur- 
ing that  air  transportation  in  the  United 
States  IS  safe  and  reliable. 


POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STi»TES  AT  THE  MADRID 
CONT^RENCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
35  nations  meeting  at  the  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  and  Detente  in  Madrid 
are  currently  stalled  in  a  deadlock  over 
discussion  of  the  conferences  agenda 
items. 

These  procedural  negotiations  have 
been  stalled,  due  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
reluctance  to  face  up  to  charges,  leveled 
bv  many  nations  of  Soviet  human  right."; 
\iolations  The  United  States,  as  a  nation 
which  does  not  practice  torture  or  other 
barbarous  acts,  is  appalled  at  charges  of 
such  perversities  It  has  long  wanted  to 
discuss  these  charges  against  the  Soviets 
in  an  open  international  forum 

Should  the  proposal  to  discuss  Soviet 
human  rights  violations  be  realized  how- 
ever, the  United  States  will  face  counter- 
accusations  by  the  Soviets 

The  Soviets  may  very  well  demand  to 
know  why  the  United  States  is  so  vehe- 
ment to  discuss  Soviet  human  rights 
violations  since  for  over  three  decades. 
our  country  has  failed  to  ratify  a  treaty 
which  expresses  contempt  for  a  very- 
serious  type  of  human  rights  violation. 

This  treaty  is  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion 

It  deplores  the  heinous  crime  of 
genocide,  which  is  the  extermination  of  a 
national  religious,  racial  or  ethnic  group 
of  peoples 

Mr,  President,  it  is  clear  that  U.S 
demands   to    investigate   Soviet    human 
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rights  violations  would  be  made  more 
leKitimute  if  *e  would  r;ilify  the  Ot-no- 
cide  Treaty 

The  Soviet.s  may  vcrv  well  use  the  ex- 
ample of  our  sleadfiust  refasal  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  ConveiUion  in  order  to 
halt  discussion-s  of  it.s  human  rights  vio- 
lations as  It  did  last  year  at  the  Helsinlti 
Commission 

As  Dr  William  Korey  argues  m  Foreign 
Policy  this  tactic  will  generate  support 
for  the  Soviets  from  twlh  our  allies  and 
neutral  nations  most  of  which  ratified 
the  treaty  long  ago 

It  Is  clear  that  m  order  to  avoid  such 
scenarios  of  hyp<x-risy.  the  United  Stales 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  immedi- 
ately for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10  52  am.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  dksagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  H  Con  Res  448  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budset  for  the 
U  S  Government  for  the  fiscal  year.^ 
1981.  1981!  and  1983  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Oiaimo.  Mr 
Simon.  Mr  Minet*.  Mr  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr  SoiARZ  Mr  Gephardt  Mr 
Quay.  Mr  Latta  Mr  Recila.  and  Mr 
RuDD  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insists  upon  Us  amendments  to 
the  bill  8  1996'  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  effi- 
cient use  of  wood  and  wood  residues 
through  pilot  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions and  a  pilot  wood  utilization  pro- 
gram, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senai<' 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appomt.s  Mr  Foley 
Mr  Weaver,  Mr  Anthony,  Mr  Hickaby 
Mr  COELHO.  Mr  Nolan,  Mr  Sebslus 
Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  Mr  Han- 
sen as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill. 
In  which  it  request,s  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

H  R  8350  An  act  for  boLiiidarv  expansion 
of  Craler  Lake  Nallonal  I'ark  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  e.stabll.shment  of  the 
Womens  Rights  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  c  f  New  Y  irk  and  for  other  piir- 
pose-i 

At  12  30  pm  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  '  H 
Con  Res  448'  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U  S  Government  for  the 
nscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S   1656'  to  provide  for  a  na- 


tional program  of  fisheries  research  and 
development,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  m  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  pa.ssed  the  bill  S  3152'  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  .Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authoruation  for  sui  h 
acts  for  2  additional  years,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pa.ssed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

H  R  7805  An  »ct  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folkiire  Center  for 
nscal   years    198::     19«J    and    1984 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  House  h.is  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

H  Con  Res  451  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Nnvrmbrr  21  to  December  1  1980  and 
a  recess  of  the  Senate  from  November  25  to 
December   1.   1980 

At  3  03  p  m  a  me.ssage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
.Mr  Gregory  one  of  its  reading  clerk<; 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  S  3074'  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  defense  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

At  3  57  p  m  a  me.ssage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry  announced  that  the  House  has 
pas.sed  the  following  bills  each  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

S  1838  An  act  to  exempt  the  MUner  Dam 
from  certain  requirement.*  of  'he  Federal 
Power  Art  !6  L' S  C  807 1  and  for  other 
pvirposes.  and 

S  1918  An  act  to  amend  title  10  United 
Statea  Code  to  revise  and  make  uniform  the 
provisions  of  la*  relating  to  appointment, 
promotion  separation,  and  retirement  of 
regular  commissioned  ofTlcers  of  the  Army 
Navy  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  to  estab- 
lish the  grade  of  commodore  admiral  In  the 
Navy  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  male  and 
female  comnu.s,sloned  officers  and  for  other 
purposes 

HOUSE  BILLS  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bills  wer."  h^ld  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent 

HR  780.i  An  a-t  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folkllfe  Center  for 
fi'cai   years   1982     1983    anrl   1984 

H  R  R.iSO  An  act  for  tKiundarv  expansion 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  .State  of 
Oregon  and  the  establishment  of  the  Wom- 
en s  Rights  National  Hlstorlosl  Park  In  the 
State  of  New  Y   rk    ar.d  f'lr  other  purposes 


Executive  Office  of  the  President  transmu- 
ting, pursuant  to  law  propoeed  amendmenu 
;:irrra.^in^  the  reque-st  lor  appropriatioiis  for 
n.val  sear  1981  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fence MilMary.  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

EC-4943  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Logl.stlcAi  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law  notice  of  a  study  ulih  re- 
spect to  convertin»{  the  family  housinR  maln- 
'enance  function  at  England  Air  Force  BaM. 
l-oiiisiana  and  the  decision  that  performance 
under  contract  is  the  mrjet  cost -effective 
method  of  ac  omplushment  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Ser\i  es 

EC  4944  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  I>efen.se  Security  Aaalatance  Agenc; 
transmit  I  in»;.  pursuant  u^  laii  i.  .lire  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  s  propu^^d  letter 
of  offer  to  Switzerland  for  d'ler^se  articles 
estimated  to  cost  m  excess  of  $35  million  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  .Srrvii-es 

EC  4945  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting  p.:r5u- 
ant  to  la*  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated 
by  NASA  under  10  fnlted  Slates  Code  2304 
lanlli  and  il6i  for  the  period  January  I 
through  June  30  1980  to  the  Committee  or. 
Commerce     Science     and    Transprjrtallon 

EC  494fi  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad.-nlnlt- 
tratlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  pro- 
posed prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  four 
Internal  Revenue  Centers  to  the  C.>mmr.te» 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

EC  4947  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  t  re- 
port of  buUdlnyj  project  survey  for  increased 
funding  for  a  lease  construction  project  In 
Pro\ldence  Rhode  Island  to  the  Committee 
on   Environment   and   Public   Work^ 

EC-4948  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Tnlted  States 
tran.smlttlng  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled 'Evaluation  of  -Selected  Features  of 
US  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  law  and 
Policy",  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations 

EC  4^49  A  communication  from  the 
Compt, oiler  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled 'mproving  The  Management  and  Co- 
ordination of  Reviews  Inspection  and 
Evaiuallons  In  the  UN  Svstem"  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations 

EC-4950  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled 'Jail  Inmates'  Mental  Health  Care 
Neglected  State  and  Federal  Attention 
NeeCed"    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

EC-4951  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  .Nations!  Musk 
Council,  transmitting  p\irsuant  to  law  the 
audit  report  of  the  Council  for  the  rear 
ended  April  3c  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv 

EC  4952  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the  fiscal  year 
1981  pay  supplemental;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules   and    Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  Afro  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Th:'  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  t  jgether  with  ac- 
comoanylng  papers  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated 

EC  4942  A  commvinlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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PETmO.VS    AND    MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  &■'■ 
indicated 

POM  625  A  resolution  adopted  bT  the  City 
Council  of  Youngstown,  Ohio  favoring  the 
approval  of  counter-cyclical  funds  to  eco- 
nomlcallv  depressed  cities;  Ui  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

POM-926  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Countv  of  SufTolk.  New  York 


favoring  legislation  to  provide  for  the  •t^bll- 
iratlon  of  the  Moriches  Inlet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Environment   and   Ptibllc   Works 

POM-1W7  A  resolution  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  8»nger.  Cfclifomla,  and  a  re«oluilon 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  County  of  Fres- 
no California,  favoring  legislation  to  aid  In 
the  funding  of  the  1984  Olympics,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

POM-928  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  favoring  the 
extension  of  the  gener«i  revenue  sharing 
program    ordered  to  He  on  the  table 

POM -929  A  petition  from  a  citlren  of  New 
Orleans  Louisiana  oppoalng  the  appoint- 
ment to  any  position  of  authority  of  oppo- 
nents to  Right  To  Work,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrrTEES 

The  foUowang  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment 

H  R  7960  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  in  special  trust  lands  and  interests 
within  the  Wlnema  National  Forest  to  Edi- 
son Chlloquln  and  for  the  transfer  of  monejrs 
otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln  from 
the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of  re- 
placement lands  or  Interests 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr     HETLIN 

S    3216    A  bill   to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment   and    utilization    of    laser    technology, 
and  for  other  purposes    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science    and  Transportation 
By  Mr   BOSCHWITZ 

S  3217  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Afsaneh  Nal- 
mollah,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  3218   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faith  Wong 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3219  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Chul 
Lee,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S   3320   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Zuss- 
man.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SASSER 

8    3221    A  bill  entitled  The  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  Wlldernees  Act,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr    MOYNIHAN 

S  3322  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  AITalrs 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  i  for  himself,  Mr 
JAvrrs  Mr  Williams,  and  Mr  Staf- 
roao) : 

S  3223   A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1980,  Public  Law  96-374,   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
By  Mr   BAUCUS 

S  3224  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  subject  pension  trusts 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  511  on  un- 
related business  Income  for  Income  related 
to  the  sale  or  rental  of  farmland  and  graz- 
ing land;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  SASSER : 
S    3221.    A    bill    entitled    The    Great 
Smokv   Mountains   Wilderness  Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Energy-  and  Natural 
Resources. 


CRZAT   SMOKT    MOUNTAINS   WILDKaNTSS   ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  Wilderness  Act,  a  bill  I  In- 
troduced in  the  95th  Congress  to  desig- 
nate 475,000  acres  of  the  best  nature  has 
to  ofTer  as  wilderness. 

DesifiTiating  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains as  wilderness,  Mr.  President,  will 
insure  that  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  natural 
splendor  of  this  rugged  country',  while 
insuring  that  the  surrounding  regions 
of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  will 
have  a  continuing  economic  base  of 
support. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  pro- 
visions in  my  bill,  Mr.  President  Mt  Le 
Conte  Lodge,  as  well  as  the  existing  trail 
shelters  on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  will 
be  excluded  from  wilderness  designation. 
Activities  now  being  conducted  In  Cades 
Cove,  Elkmont,  and  on  Cllngman's  Etome 
will  be  preserved  as  these  areas  arc  also 
excluded  from  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion 

Additionally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Wilderness  Act  Insists  on  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  involving  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  Swain  County, 
N.C.  The  rights  of  Swain  County  are 
protected  by  this  legislation,  and  the 
wilderness  will  not  Infringe  on  any  set- 
tlement eventually  reached. 

In  1966,  Daniel  I*ayne  Hale,  one  of  the 
Great  Smokies'  most  ardent  supporters 
said: 

Whatever  we  preserve  of  the  Oreat  Smokies 
now  la  all  that  we  and  the  multitudes  which 
will  follow  us  win  have  of  them  for  a  long 
time — perhaps  all  that  we  will  ever  have  for 
many  may  never  permit  a  reversion  of  de- 
velof>ed  areas  to  wilderness  It  Is  in  our 
power  to  deliver  the  Oreat  Smokies  from 
those  who  seek  to  build  their  paradise  on 
the  ashes  of  those  paradises  they  would 
destroy 

We  of  the  96th  Congress,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, still  have  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  from  inter- 
ests adverse  to  its  preservation.  Future 
generations  will  Judge  us  by  our  actions: 
our  failure  to  preserve  at  least  some  por- 
tion of  the  pristine  territory  embodied  in 
the  Great  Smokies  will  most  certainly 
aflect  the  judgment  of  future  Americans. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  approve  this  legislation 
quickly  and  positively.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  3222  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  land  claims  of  the  Cayuga 
Indian  Nation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

CAYVCA     INDIAN     CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT    ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  congressional  ratification 
and  Implementation  of  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  to  settle  a  land  claim  by  the 
Cayuga  Indian  Nation  to  over  64.000 
acres  of  land  in  New  York  State.  This 
settlement,  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion last  February,  is  the  result  of  over 
3  years  of  negotiations  between  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 


rior and  Agriculture,  and  the  Cayuga  na- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  similar  Indian  land 
clainns  in  the  Eastern  United  States  al- 
ready resolved  by  Congress,  the  major 
parties  Involved  with  the  Cayuga  claim 
agreed  on  one  fundamentaJ  premise 
Litigation  to  settle  the  claim,  regardless 
of  the  eventual  outcome  of  such  proceed- 
ings, would  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  persons  living  in  the  claim  area  and 
on  the  area's  economy  In  that  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  that  within  the 
past  several  months.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved and  the  President  signed  into 
law,  legislation  to  Implement  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  a  very  large  land 
claim  by  several  Indian  tribes  against  the 
State  of  Maine  That  bill  included  a  pay- 
ment of  $81  million  to  the  tribes  involved 
and  provisions  whereby  the  tribes  would 
be  able  to  obtain  thousands  of  acres  of 
land. 

In  the  administration's  proposal  that  I 
Introduce  today,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Na- 
tion would  receive  an  $8  million  trust 
fund  and  5.481  acres  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral land.  In  return,  the  Indians'  claim 
to  over  64.000  acres  In  Senace  and  Ca- 
yuga Counties  would  be  extinguished. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  to  resolve 
this  matter,  it  has  been  my  position  that 
no  private  landowTier  would  be  required 
to  contribute  land  in  order  to  settle  this 
claim.  This  goal  has  been  reached  under 
the  settlement,  as  no  private  land  is  to 
be  transferred,  and  future  land  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Cayugas  would  be  on  a  will- 
ing tuyer-wlUing  seller  basis. 

Since  negotiations  to  settle  this  issue 
began  more  than  3  years  ago.  everyone 
involved  has  sought  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  difficult  and  complex  problem,  one 
that  would  win  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  all  the  parties  involved  Toward 
that  end.  I  am  proposing  that  two 
changes  be  made  in  the  settlement  agree- 
ment as  It  was  forwarded  to  Congress 
by  the  administration. 

The  first  provides  that  the  recrea- 
tional portion  of  Sampson  State  Park, 
transferred  to  the  Cayugas  under  the 
settlement,  would  remain  open  after  the 
1989  date  now  provided  The  second,  the 
purchase  of  additional  land  by  the  Cayu- 
gas and  held  in  "trust'  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  provided  for  In  the  set- 
tlement, would  be  made  subject  to  the 
Federal  Payment  In  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act 
Ths  is  intended  to  meet  the  concerns  of 
Senaca  County  residents  about  the  po- 
tential impact  on  the  county's  tax  base 
should  the  Indians  purchase  much  addi- 
tional land  Should  this  change  be  ac- 
cepted. Federal  payments  would  be  made 
to  reimburse,  at  least  in  part,  the  tax 
revenues  the  area  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  receive 

It  is  apparent  that  some  persons  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  settle- 
ment are  opposed  to  it  That  is  their 
right.  It  Is  also  apparent,  however,  that 
thousands  of  residents  in  both  Senaca 
and  Cayuga  Counties  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  that  litigating 
this  cla'm  would  have  on  the  area.  These 
residents  have  a  right  also;  The  right  to 
expect  their  elected  representatives  to 
strive  to  resolve  this  matter  President 
Carter,  Governor  Carey,  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  the  Cayuga  Tribe,  and 
res'dents   in   the   claim   area    have   all 
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asked  thai  tlus  lemslalion  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate 

In  Introducing  this  measure  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  the  door  Is  left  open 
to  consider  additional  amendments  that 
1(  acceptable  to  che  parties  involved  and 
to  Congress,  would  achieve  the  unanim- 
ity that  has  been  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  all  the  parties  involved  It  is 
tiv>'  hope  that  Congress  will  consider  this 
ICBlslaUon  at  the  earliest  opportunity  • 


By  Mr    R.\NDOLPH     for  himself 
Mr    Javits.  Mr    Williams,  and 
Mr   STArroRP ' 
S    3223    A   bill   to  amend  the  Higher 
Education   Act  of   1980.   Public   Law   96- 
374,    to   the   Committee   on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources 

ni  HNICAL    MdtNOUtNT    To    HI&HI«    tDUCATInN 
ACT 

•  Mr  RANDOI^H  Mr  President,  the 
letfislalion  I  am  introducing  tcxlay  will 
make  a  technical  change  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act  AmendmenUs  of  1980  Public 
Law  96-374 

This  bill  will  correct  an  error  in  the 
new  law.  and  honor  a  commitment  we 
made  to  representatives  of  the  different 
types  of  higher  education  institutions  not 
to  provide  a  greater  benefit  to  any  one 
type  of  student  or  institution  at  the 
expense  of  another 

As  a  result  of  our  joint  conference 
committee  deliberations  on  title  4  of  the 
act.  with  respect  to  the  basic  or  Pell' 
grants  and  on  the  other  campus-based 
student  aid  programs  included  In  the 
title.  It  was  believed  that  we  had  agreed 
to  a  mechanism  for  balanced  growth  of 
student  aid  benefits  for  students  attend- 
ing both  public  and  private  independent 
colleges  and  universities 

Unfortunatelv  due  to  inadvertent 
drafting  errors,  the  conference  agree- 
ment did  not  accurately  reflect  our  com- 
promise on  the  percentage- of -co6t  al- 
lowance for  Pell  grants 

Mr  President,  the  history  of  our  com- 
mitment goes  back  to  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1979,  at  which  time  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Amencan  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  National  A^ssocia- 
tlon  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators,  and  the 
various  student  organizations,  sent  a 
series  of  letters  to  subcommittee  Chair- 
men Ford  and  Pill,  committing  their  a.s- 
socialions  to  a  common  position  on  the 
•  half-cast"  limitation  of  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program,  now 
rightfully  known  as  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  amonK 
the  higher  education  community  was 
that  staged  increases  in  the  Pell  grant 
maximum  award  would  trigger  balanc- 
ing increases  both  in  the  percentage-of- 
cost  limitation  and  the  floor  funding  lev- 
els for  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants 

Changes  in  the  percentage-of-cast 
limitation  helped  low-priced  public  In- 


stitutions, and  the  SEOO  changes  helped 
higher  priced  institutions,  especially  pri- 
vate and  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities The  various  associations  stood 
by  the  agreement  throughout  the  enure 
process  of  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act.  which  President  Carter 
signed  into  law  on  October  3.  1980 

Eniring  the  long  conferences  on  this 
legislation,  the  higher  education  com- 
munity got  together  once  again  to  de- 
velop a  specific  proposal  to  settle  a 
number  of  student  grant  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills,  which 
proposal  was  based  on  the  principles 
they  had  agreement  on  During  the  joint 
conference  I  offered  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  retain  the  percentage-of-cost 
limitation  for  Pell  grants  at  50  percent, 
which  wa.s  current  law,  for  fiscal  year 
1981  when  hopefully  the  Pell  grant 
would  increase  to  $1  900  My  amendment 
would  have  allowed  the  half-cost  limi- 
tation to  rise  to  55  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  or  when  the  Pell  grant  maximum 
award  increased  to  $2  100  Sub.sequently 
under  my  amendment  the  percentage 
of  cost  would  ri.se  in  5-percent  incre- 
ments each  year  reaching  70  percent  In 
nscal  year  1985  when  the  Pell  grant 
maximum  reached  the  authorized  level 
of  $2,600 

The  retention  of  the  percenlage-of- 
cost  limiUlion  at  50  t>ercent  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  or  academic  year  1981-82. 
was  to  .serve  the  private  and  Independent 
school  sector  for  at  least  1  more  year 
The  ri^e  to  70  percent  m  fiscal  1985 
would  further  serve  junior  and  commu- 
nity, and  other  public  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions 

Our  commitment  to  retaining  the  50- 
percent  or  half-cost  limitation  for  1 
more  year  to  accommodate  the  private 
Independent  .sector  was  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  congressional  budget 
office's  indicators  that  once  the  percent- 
age-of-cost limitation  rose  to  55  percent 
and  beyond,  at  least  95  percent  of  addi- 
tionally available  Pell  grant  funds  would 
go  to  the  public  school  sector,  with  51 
percent  of  the  increased  funding  going 
to  the  junior  and  community  or  2-year 
colleges  alone 

The  critical  elements  of  the  compro- 
mise agreement  were  that  the  percent- 
age-of-cost limitation  would  not  rise  to  55 
percent  until  the  Pell  grant  maximum 
award  reaches  $2  100  in  trade  for  the 
limitation  going  to  70  percent  at  the  last 
.stage  or  fiscal  year  1985 

Unfortunately.  Mr  President,  this 
agreement  was  not  reflected  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  conference  report. 
or  in  the  final  legislation  which  was 
passed  and  signed  into  law  on  October  3. 
1980 

I  believe  this  inadvertent  drafting  er- 
ror .should  be  corrected  now.  rather  than 
wait  for  an  omnibus  technical  correc- 
tions bill  in  the  next  Congress  That  is 
why  I  am  mtroducins?  this  technical  cor- 
rection bill  today 

It  is  my  understanding  that  repre- 
sentative William  Ford  of  Michigan, 
rha  rman  of  the  House  Sut)committee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  intends  to  in- 
troduce an  identical  technical  amend- 
ment  in   the   House   of   Representatives 


during  this  interim  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  • 


By  Mr  BAUCUS 
S   3224    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  subject  pen- 
sion trusts  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 

511  on  unrelated  business  income  for  In- 
•-ome  related  to  the  sale  or  rental  of 
farmland  and  grazing  land,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

THE     rAMU.T     FARM     PttSZRVATION    ACT 

•  Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legi.slallon  designed  to 
curb  a  serious  and  growing  threat  to  the 
family  farm  The  Family  Farm  Preser- 
vation Act  would  prevent  investments  in 
agricultural  land  by  pension  funds 

THREATS    TO    r»MIl.T     FAItMS 

The  famUy  farm  has  been  the  corner- 
.stone  of  America  s  agricultural  system 
since  the  first  pioneers  pushed  west  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  The  family  farm  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  own  the  land  they 
work  are  the  best  stewards  of  Americas 
richest  natural  resource 

This  concept  has  resulted  not  only  in 
a  strong  democratic  tradition  but  also  in 
the  worlds  most  productive  agricultural 
system 

But.  mcreasingly  the  family  farm  is 
being  threatened  by  outside  forces  The 
continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing food  for  this  Nation  and  the  world  al- 
ready has  forced  many  family  farmer? 
out  of  business 

Now  a  new  threat  has  appeared  In 
1977  a  bank  and  brokerage  firm  proposed 
the  Ag-Land  Fund  that  would  funnel 
pension  and  other  investment  funds  into 
purchases  of  farmland  This  proposal 
fortunately  died  in  the  face  of  stiff  oppo- 
sition from  Congress  and  national  farm 
groups 

More  recently,  foreign  investors  have 
made  substantial  purchases  of  farm  and 
ranch  land  These  investors  have  tax  ad- 
vantages that  allow  them  to  compete  un- 
fairly With  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducers Congress  passed  the  Agricultural 
Foreign  Investment  Information  Act  and 
now  several  of  us  are  discussing  propos- 
als to  impose  capital  gains  taxes  on 
these  investments 

Now  the  American  Agricultural  In- 
vestment Management  Co  has  t)een 
formed  to  acquire  and  manage  agricul- 
tural properties  for  pension  funds 

flNSIDN    TWO    INVESTMENTS 

All  of  US  recognize  the  importance  of 
pension  funds  They  encourage  a  volun- 
tary private  retirement  system  and  pro- 
vided badly  needed  investment  capital 
for  US  industry  But  while  these  in- 
vestments are  critical  in  this  Nations 
efforts  to  reinduslrialize.  they  yield  lit- 
tle if  any  benefits  when  made  in  agri- 
cultural land 

Pension  funds  are  interested  in  pur- 
chases of  farmland  because  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  a  more  profitable 
investment  than  stocks  and  twnds  Ex- 
perts predict  that  farmland  price  ap- 
preciation will  continue,  partly  because 
of  inflation  and  partly  because  of  greater 
pressures  on  our  food  supply 

But  because  of  their  tax  status  pen- 
sion  funds  receive  an   added  bonus  for 
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their  Investments.  Under  present  law, 
Income  to  pension  fund  trusts  is  non- 
taxable and  contributions  to  establish 
the  trust  are  Ux  deductible.  Tax  only 
Is  paid  when  pension  fund  benefits  are 
distributed  to  the  plans  beneficiaries 
At  this  point,  of  course,  the  beneficiary 
has  benefited  from  the  deferral  of 
taxes  for  all  the  years  his  or  her  money 
was  In  a  plan,  plus  he  is  able  to  pay 
taxes  at  the  lower  rate  established  for 
persons  over  age  65 

T^us,  pension  fund  trusts  can  com- 
pete unfairly  with  family  farmers. 
These  funds  control  massive  amounts 
of  capital  If  pension  funds  invested 
only  1  5  percent  of  their  nearly  $600 
billion  In  annual  assets,  they  could  buy 
up  all  the  farmland  that  Is  normally 
available  for  public  sale  Theoretically, 
pension  funds  have  enough  assets  to 
purchase  all  the  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  United  Stales 

!rN*TE     SMALL     BVSrNESS     COMMrTTEE     HEARING 

These  questions  were  explored  at  an 
October  8.  1980.  Senate  Small  Business 
Comm'ttee  hearini;  wluch  I  chaired  The 
American  Agricultural  Investment  Man- 
agement Co  claims  that  its  proposal  to 
purchase  farmland  with  pension  funds 
Will  help  young  people  enter  agriculture 
by  providing  the  capital  needed  to  fi- 
nance farmland. 

But  experts  testifying  at  our  hearing 
dLsapreed  They  i)ointed  out  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  capital  to  buy  farmland 
Piiitlier.  pension  fund  investments  could 
radically  Inflate  alread\'  spiraling  land 
prices,  making  It  even  more  difficult  for 
existing  farmers  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions and  for  >  oung  people  to  ^et  started 
in  fanning. 

Pension  funds,  according  to  several 
witne.sses.  arc  likely  to  be  le.ss  careful 
^tewards  of  .soil  and  water  resources  than 
family  farmers  and  will  not  contribute 
nearly  as  much  to  local  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

Most  Important,  however,  concentra- 
tion of  control  over  our  farmland  by  a 
few  large  investors  would  set  the  stage 
for  control  over  the  price  of  food.  Family 
farmers  uho  compete  among  themselves 
m  a  free  market  have  provided  abundant 
Jood  supplies  at  relatively  low  prices.  Re- 
ducing competition,  by  concentrating 
control  of  farmland  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  investors  could  be  the  most  damag- 
ing aspect  of  this  proposal. 

Over  the  long  term.  Congress  can  only 
preserve  family  farmers  through  price 
and  income  policies  that  assure  an  ade- 
quate return  for  farm  production  and 
trough  tax,  credit,  and  landovnership 
Polirie.s  that  encourage  producer  control 
of  farmland 

The  Family  Farm  Preservation  Act  is 
^n  essential  step  toward  insuring  the  fu- 

lat'Jm /k""^-''  ^^'■'"^^  I  ^eal'^e  that  this 
laie  in  the  session  there  is  little  prospect 
•or  action  on  my  bill.  But  I  hope  that  mv 
col  eagues  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 

c^^eTv^Tif","  ,*■'"  '^"'^•^'  th'^  bill 
Rv  m  ,  J  "  ^^Kislation  must  be  a  prior- 

intenH  ^  "^"^  *^"'°"  °f  Congress,  and 
I-  intend  to  reintroduce  it  when  we  re 
convene  in  January  ^' 

Mr    President,   peaslon  fund   invest- 
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ments  are  oppr-ed  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment, and  other  groups 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several  re- 
cent articles  on  pension  fund  invest- 
inenls  in  farmland  and  the  text  of  the 
Family  Farm  Preservation  Act 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

fie  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
KcprcsenlatMes  of  the  Vnxted  Stain  of 
America  \n  Congress  assembled. 

SrcTioN  I  Short  Title  — This  Art  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Family  Farm  Preservation 
Act  ■• 

Sec  2  Appl:cation  or  Unrelated  Blsiness 
Income  Tax  — 

(a)  MoDijriCATioNs  to  income — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  irelatinf,'  to  modifications  i  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(16i  Notwlthstandinjf  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (6).  In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  in 
section  401  18) ,  or  section  601  (ci  i  l7i .  which 
Is  exempt   from  tax   i;ndcr  section   501  lai  — 

"I  A  I  there  shall  be  included  In  unrelated 
business  taxable  Income  pain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of.  and  rents  from,  open  land 
used  for  pasturage  of  livestock  and  farm- 
land I  as  defined  In  section  1252(a)  i2i  i .  and 

"iB)  deductions  directly  connected  with 
such  gain  or  rents  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count ". 

(b)  UNRELATfD     trade     OR     BUSINESS  — Sub- 

sectlon  (b)  of  section  513  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  trusts)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  -In  the  case  of  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2i.  the  term  Includes 
the  activity  of  purchasing,  renting,  and  sell- 
ing land  described  In  section  612(b) 
(16)(A).". 

Sec  3  ErrECTUE  Date  —The  amendments 
made  by  section  1  shall  apply  with  respect 
•o  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,   1980 

[From   the  Washington  Post.  Oct    11.   1980] 
Pension   Fvnd   Invf.stment  Farm 
Proposal  Denolnced 
(By  Associated  Press) 
A  proposal  to  encourage  pension  fund  In- 
vestment ;n  US  farmland  was  denounced  by 
a      US       Agriculture      Department      official 
Wednesday  as  a  scheme  that  could  hurt  both 
farmers  and  consumers 

"Pension  fund  speculation  in  farm  real  es- 
tate would  benefit  no  one  other  than  the 
promoters  of  such  Investment  schemes," 
Susan  Sechler  the  department's  deputy  di- 
rector of  economics    testified 

The  proposal  was  also  opposed  at  a  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  conservation 
groups 

Sen  Max  Baucis  (D-Monr  ),  who  chaired 
the  hearing,  said  he  will  Introduce  a  bill 
against  such  Investments  If  "necessary  to 
Insure  that  control  of  American  agriculture 
stays  In  the  hands  of  farmers  " 

The  proposal  was  made  bv  the  American 
Agricultural  Investment  Management  Co. 
Inc  .  which  declined  to  testify  but  submitted 
a  statement  for  the  record 

The  company  said  that  !t  "supports  the 
institution  of  the  family  farm"  and  that  pen- 
sion investment  would  provide  the  long-term 
capital  "the  expansion  farmer  and  the  begin- 
ning farmer  need  " 

"The  properties  under  our  management  are 
family  manageable  units  operated  bv  an  in- 
dividual   farmer    or    farm    famUy    under    a 


tenant-farmer  relationship.'  the  statement 
said 

It  said  pension  fund  investments  "will  not 
have  a  material  Impact  on  farmland  prices 
because  the  price  must   remain  low   enough 
to  attract  investors 

But  Sechler  said  the  pension  funds  "could 
overwhelm  both  the  national  and  the  local 
farm  land  markets  ' 

She  said  the  pension  funds  had  t564  9  bil- 
lion In  assets  In  1978  just  I'j  percent  of 
which  could  buy  up  all  $8  5  billion  in  farm 
land  estimated  to  be  on  the  open  market. 

IProm  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Oct    9    1980] 

Pension   Funu  Farm   Investment   Decried 

(By  Kent  Jenkins.  Jr  ) 

Washington  - -Buying  farm.land  with  the 
bUlion.s  of  dollars  Americans  save  for  retire- 
ment could  radically,  irrevocably'  change 
the  country's  network  of  family  farm*,  an 
agricviitvire  department  official  a&id  here 
Wednesday 

A  dcphrtment  economist  and  four  family 
farm  advocates  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
pension  funds,  with  their  vast  resources  and 
tax  advantages,  threaten  farmers  trying  to 
buy  their  own  farms 

Sen  Max  Baucus.  D-Mont  .  who  presided 
over  the  hearing,  smd  he  probably  will  Intro- 
duce legislation  next  year  to  curb  pension 
fund  Investments  In  farms 

Susan  Sechler.  the  department's  deputy 
director  of  economics,  said  large-scale  pen- 
sion fund  Investments  In  farmland  would 
alter  farming  "by  changing  the  ownership  of 
its  major  asset— the  land  " 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
heard  testimony  concerning  a  firm  that 
wants  to  manage  farms  owned  bv  pension 
funds.  The  American  Agricultural  Invest- 
ment Management  Co  of  Bannockburn.  Ill  . 
is  trying  to  convince  pension  fund  manag- 
eis  to  Invest  In  farmland,  according  to  Its 
president.  William  S  P  Cotter 

The  farm  groups  asked  Baucus  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  bar  pension 
fur.ds  from  buying  farmland  or  that  would 
make   farms   unattractive   Investments 

"The  possibilities  Include  some  kinds  of 
changes  In  the  tax  code  Baucus  said  Vm 
hard-pressed  to  f.nd  unv  benefits  (from  pen- 
sion investment,'  Its  definitely  detrimental 
to  family  farm  ownership  " 

According  to  Sechler.  farmland  has  be- 
come an  attractive  Investment  for  pension 
funds  because  the  land  value  increases  faster 
than  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  pension  fund  managers  can  pay  more 
for  the  land  than  farmers  who  must  pay 
from  money  they  make  throtigh  farm.lng.  she 
said  She  also  ^ald  farmers  must  pay  taxes 
when  they  sell  their  land  but  pension  fuudB 
do  not 

Because  the  tax-exempt  status  of  pension 
funds  allows  them  to  make  more  money  en 
farms  she  said,  they  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  land  The  entry  of  even  a  small  fund 
or  other  institutional  Investor  can  dramati- 
cally increase  the  asking  prices  in  a  local 
area,"  she  said 

Some  pension  funds  already  have  bought 
farmland,  but  USDA  statistics  show  funds 
own  very  little  of  the  total  American  land 
under  cultivation  George  W  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  testi- 
fied that  the  potential  for  Investment  fund 
buying  is  huge 

"TTieoretically.  there  win  be  more  than 
enough  assets  m  pension  funds  In  the  future 
to  buy  all  the  farmlanfl  In  the  nation  "  Stone 
said  "However,  no  one  expects  that  tc  hap- 
pen But,  even  a  small  shift  of  pension  fund 
money  into   farmland  would   be   felt  " 

Baucus  said  officials  of  American  .Agricul- 
tural Investment  Management  declined  to 
testify  at  the  hearing  Cotter  the  president, 
sent  written  testimony  for  the  hearing 
record. 
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Employee  txiiefl'.  funds  that  Invest  In 
rarmland  will  be  provldlPK  a  service  to  the 
Anierl  an  f.irni  econnnr.  Co\:er  •<ild  'It  K 
well  known  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
lung-term  lapltal  In  the  agrlculturtl  econ- 
omy 

•In  our  free  enterprise  system,  the  re- 
tirement savings  >if  Ainrrli-»n  workers  Is  one 
of  the  txst  scuroes  of  !hK  i-apltal  We  be- 
lieve tha^  legislation  shmiid  n.^t  be  passed 
that  win  prevent  or  dl'i-mrafje  employee 
benefit  funds  from  Inves'ing  In  farm  land" 

In  19711,  an  Mlnol.s  bank  and  a  stocK  bru- 
keri^e  f^rni  'rled  to  form  a  business  similar 
to   American    Agricultural    Investment. 

IFrom  the  CA  Highlights.  November  19901 

I.ATI9T    AAIM    HlA«If*C    PaoMPTS    LCCISLATION 

Plans 

CA  has  entered  testimony  for  another  hear- 
ing relating  to  the  activities  of  American  Ag- 
r!c  iltural  Investment  Management  Com- 
pany Inc  (AAIM)  and  It  appears  that  the 
hearlnj;  innv  re^u:•  In  legislation  designed  to 
curb  those  and  similar  activities 

The  latest  hearlnj;  w!\s  conducted  Oct  8. 
by  the  Senate  Small  Uuslness  Committee 
CAs  testimony  waa  similar  to  that  which 
■A as  presented  Sept  22  at  a  hearing  conducted 
bv  the  US  House  Agrl-ulture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Family  Parma 

Like  the  earlier  hearing  the  reient  one 
focused  to  a  large  extent  on  an  Investiga- 
tion of  AAIM  s  plans  which  call  for  pen- 
sion fund  investmen's  In  U  S  farmland  and 
having  the  land  ren'ed  to  operators  under 
the  supervlsl  'U  of  farm  management  com- 
panies 

CAs  testimony  called  the  plan  "a  threat 
to  the  family  farm  system  and  most  of  the 
other  witnesses  expressed  similar  sentiments 

"Heavv  Investment  In  farinlaiid  will  drive 
up  land  values  making  It  even  more  difficult 
for  small  farmers  to  expand  their  holdings  or 
get  Into  farming  In  the  first  place  '  snld  Rep 
Bob  Kasfenmeler  of  Wisconsin  ".Sou  and 
water  conservation  will  deteriorate  as  cor- 
porate farm  managers  seek  to  maximize 
short-term  profits  by  cuttlnt;  corners  on  con- 
servation practices  Agricultural  markets  will 
he  donilna'ed  bv  large  nonfarm  corporations. 
and  the  fanillv  farmer  will  lose  his  place  In 
.^Inerlcan  farming  " 

i  Kastenmeler  la  currently  sponsoring  a  bill. 
th""  Fan>i;v  Farm  Antitrust  Act  which  would 
prohibit  any  p>erson  or  corporation  with  non- 
farming  business  assets  In  excess  of  tS  mil- 
lion from  engaging  in  farm  production  CA  la 
actively  supporting  this  legl-slatlon  ) 

Corey  Rosen  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  noted  that  many  of  those  who 
testified  favored  an  outright  ban  on  pension 
fund  Investments  In  farmland 

In  the  wake  of  the  hearing  Sen  Max  Bau- 
cus  of  Montana  Is  plannlnk'  to  Introduce  a 
bill  whli  h  wovild  require  pension  funds  to 
pay  capital  gains  taxes  equal  to  other  in- 
vestors m  connection  with  fiirniland  lnve.>it- 
menus 

The  CA  testimony  stressed  that  federal 
legislation  must  be  enacted  to  discourage 
nonagrlcultural  corporations  pension  funds 
and  farmland  speculation  " 

Meanwhile,  the  General  Accounting  OfTlce's 
Investigation  of  AAIM  being  done  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committees 
Family  Farm  Subcommittee  Is  continuing, 
according  to  aide  Steve  Adams 

(From    the   Rural    America.    November    1980| 

At  Concressionai.  HfAaiNo — New     Ac  Land" 

Takes  a   Bcatinu 

Concluding  that  a  controversial  farmland- 
Investment  scheme  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Investment  Management  Co,  Inc 
AAIM)  poses  no  benefits  to  American  agri- 
culture at  all  pure  and  simple  '  Sen  Max 
Baucus  (D-Mont  i  announced  Oct  8  that  he 
would  introduce  legislation  to  discourage  the 
Investment   of  pension   funds   In  agriculture 


Bauc  .  r.i.vir  U:-,  remarks,  ba-ed  on  testl- 
monv  p.f-<-ncd  U\  Rural  America  and  other 
national  farm  and  rural  organizations  as  well 
as  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
lUSDAi.  following  oversight  hearings  ne 
chaired  on  the  AAIM  venture  before  the 
Senate   Small   Bu.sineaa  Committee 

AAIM.  incorporated  in  February  1980  t)y 
three  former  executives  to  Chicagos  North- 
ern States  Trust  Co  .  plans  to  hire  reclonal 
managers  who  will  seek  prime  farmland 
throughout  the  US.  negotiate  with  pension 
funds  to  purchase  the  land  and  select  a  lo- 
cal 'operator'  to  farm  It  Labcpr  equipment 
and  related  costs  would  be  split  evenly  be- 
tween AAIM  and  the  operator  and  the  op- 
erator would  receive  half  of  the  value  of  tne 
crops  raised  on  the  land 

As  was  the  caae  with  a  similar  venture,  tne 
"Ag  Land  Fund"  proposed  In  1977  by  Conti- 
nental Illinois  Bank,  and  the  brokerage 
nrn>  of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Smith.  AAIM  has  been  attacked  because  " 
would  lead  to  greater  absentee  ownership  oi 
farmland.  Institute  "a  new  generation  oi 
sharecroppers"  and  accelerate  farm  prices, 
squeezing  would-be  farmers  with  iinuted  re- 
sources out  of  the  market  I'he  Ag  Land  Fund 
was  killed  before  It  could  get  off  the  ground 
by  a  combination  of  public  prtssure  ant  un 
certainties  regarding  Its  tax-exempt  status 

On  the  recommendation  of  Susan  Sechler. 
I'SDA  deputy  director  of  economics,  poUfy 
analysis  and  budget.  Baucus  said  he  would 
introduce  legislation  to  change  the  tax  code 
so  that  Income  generated  by  pension  funds 
Invested  In  agriculture  would  be  taxable 
ThLs  would  remove  the  major  Incentive  to 
Invest  In  farmland,  since  currently  all  In- 
come received  by  pension  funds  Is  tax 
exempt 

A  legislative  aide  In  Baucus'  office  told 
ruralamerlca  that  the  senator  plans  to  In- 
troduce the  legislation  soon  as  Congress  re- 
convenes after  the  election  If  efforts  to 
change  the  tax  code  fall,  he  added  that 
Baucus  would  not  hesitate  to  Introduce  a 
bin  specifically  prohibiting  pension  funds 
fron\  Investing  In   farmland 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  USDA  Sechler 
labeled  the  AAIM  plan  "a  test  case  that  has 
the  potential  for  radically.  Irrevocably  trans- 
forming American  agriculture's  structure 
and  performance  "  She  explained  that  farm- 
ers "would  be  competing  with  cash-paying 
Investors  whose  Interests  are  understand- 
ably, more  narrowly  concerned  with  short- 
term  profits  '• 

Sechler  also  said  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration WHS  strongly  opposed  to  farmland- 
Investment   plans  like   AAIM 

Al  Krebs.  rural  corporate  accoimtabllltv 
researcher  with  Rural  America,  urged  the 
committee  to  enact  legl.'vlatlon  that  would 
limit  corporate  ownership  and  control  of 
agricultural  land  "Absentee  ownership  and 
farm  tenancy  will  continue  to  Increase  so 
long  as  wealthy  Individuals  can  engage  In 
tax-loss  farming  to  shelter  non-farm  In- 
come and  so  long  as  there  Is  a  greater  profit 
In  speculating  In  land  than  In  farming  It" 
ho  .said 

Krebs  also  presented  the  committee  wi'h 
Information  he  had  uncovered  on  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  AAIM  and  on  the  three  "farm 
management  "  firms  AAIM  has  retained  to 
date — Southern  Farms  and  Investment  Co 
of  Florida  and  Gentle  Farms  and  Blackburn 
Farms  of  California  AAIM  reportedly  has 
not  yet  purchased  any  farmland  for  pension 
funds,   however. 

Cathy  Lerza  of  the  National  Family  Farm 
Coalition  also  condemned  A  AIM'S  plan, 
equating  11  with  "robbing  a  bonafide  farmer 
or  potential  new^  farmer  of  the  cppornmlty 
to  own  land  and  to  farm  '  because  Investors 
have  substantially  more  money  and  could 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  land  than  an 
Individual   farmer 

Other   wltnesaee   who  appeared   before  the 


committee — George  Stone,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  Don  Reeves, 
of  the  Inter  Religious  Task  Forte  on  Food 
Policy  were  also  critical  of  AAIM  No  group 
spoke  In  favor  of  AAIM  s  venture  AAI.M 
President  William  S  P  Cotter  declined  an 
inviutlon  to  testify  « 


ADDITIONAl,  COSPONSORS 

S        1  4  1  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Randolph,  liis 
name  wa-<;  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
1411.  a  bill  to  improve  the  eronomy  and 
efflciency  of  the  Government  and  the 
private  .<;ector  by  Improving  Federal  in- 
formation manaKemcnl.  and  for  other 
purpa'ies. 

S      3111 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Talmadge  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr  Danforth'. 
the  Senator  from  Kcnlurkv  'Mr  Ford', 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMt  HrD- 
DLESTONi.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr  Stev^'arti,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon'  were  added  a.-; 
cosponsors  of  S  2111,  a  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

senate  RESonrrioN  soo 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  'Mr  Zorinskvi  wa.s 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 500,  a  resolution  to  prevent  US 
funding  of  PI.O  activities 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY     POST    OFFICE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,   1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2638 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  BOSCHWrrZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  tise  bill  'HR  7583  ■  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasur.N  Depart- 
ment, the  US  Postal  Ser\ire,  tlie  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  aKinries,  for  the  fiscaJ 
year  ending  September  30.  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes 

•  Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  to  attach  to 
the  measure  providing  1981  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  is 
de.iigned  to  help  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  family  farms  This  amend- 
ment will  prevent  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  implementing  regulations 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  legislation 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  only  4  years  ago 

Prior  to  1976,  farms,  for  estate  tax 
purpases.  were  valued  at  the  "prevailing 
market  price  "  that  is  they  were  valued 
at  the  highest  price  for  which  they  could 
be  sold,  which  due  to  land  speculation 
and  the  generally  escalating  price  of 
farmland  often  bears  no  relation  to  Its 
earnii'ig  capacity  As  a  result  families  of 
deceased  farmers,  faced  with  enormous 
estate  tax  bills  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  "'prevailing  market  price"  valuation 
method,  often  were  forced  to  sell  the 
family  farm  to  pay  ofl  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Recognizing  the  vital  role  farmers 
play  in  our  national  economy  and  the 
need   to  retain  existing   cropland.  Con- 
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gress  In  1976  passed  the  "farm  use  valua- 
tion" provision,  now  known  as  section 
2032A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
provision  allows  farms,  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of 
"productive  farm  capacity"  rather  than 
the  "prevailing  market  price."  However, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  now  is- 
sued regulations  which  negate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  main- 
tains that  If  a  farmer  cash  rents  his 
farm  i  for  $x  per  acre)  prior  to  his  death, 
use  of  the  favorable  valuation  method 
will  be  denied  that  farmer's  estate,  even 
if  the  lessee  is  a  member  of  his  own 
family.  Yet  farmers  who  maintain  an 
"equity  interest"  (a  certain  percentage 
of  the  crop  as  rent)  are  eligible  for  the 
"productive  term  capacity"  valuation. 
Cash-renting  of  family  farms  to  a  son  or 
grandson  is  a  common  occurrence  when 
an  elderly  person  is  unable  to  physically 
work  the  farm  In  Minnesota,  for  ex- 
ample, well  over  half  of  all  farms  owned 
by  individuals  over  age  65  fall  In  this 
category. 

Denying  the  "productive  farm  capac- 
ity" valuation  method  where  the  de- 
ceased rented  the  farm  to  members  of 
his  own  family  is  grossly  unfair.  My 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  tax  re- 
lief Congress  Intended  when  enacting 
section  2032A  Is  available 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  • 


ADDITIGNAL  STATEMENTS 


tee's  correspondence  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 
CoMMintE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  DC  ,  November  14,  J980. 
The  President, 
Tne  wnue  House 

Dear  Mr  President  On  this  anniversary 
of  \our  declaration  of  a  National  Emergency 
to  deal  with  the  situation  In  Iran,  It  remains 
the  continued  hope  of  all  that  your  efforts 
will  soon  be  successful  In  ending  the  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  Americans  and  the  emer- 
gency which  lesulted 

As  you  are  aware.  In  cases  where  a  na- 
tional emergency  continues  for  this  length 
of  time.  Congress  Is  mandated  to  consider 
whether  or  not  that  emergency  should  be 
terminated  Section  202(bi  of  the  National 
Kmcryencies  Act  states  that  "not  later  than 
the  end  of  each  six-month  period  (after] 
such  emerj;ency  continues,  each  House  of 
Conj;ress  shall  meet  to  consider  a  vote  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  determine  whether 
that  emergency  shall  be  terminated  "  No 
Senator  has  Introduced  such  a  resolution 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  act- 
ing m  satisfaction  of  the  duty  imposed  by 
Section  202ibi  of  this  Act,  has  considered 
whether  or  not  the  Introduction  of  a  con- 
current resolution  Is  warranted  at  this  time 
After  dtie  consideration  of  the  question,  the 
Con.mittee  has  determined  that,  because  the 
cause  for  declaring  a  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Iran  con- 
tinues to  thl.s  day  no  reason  exists  for  the 
Introduction  and  the  Senate  debate  of  a  res- 
olution to  terminate  the  emergency. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

P^ANK    CHraCH, 

Chairman 
Jacob  K   jAvrrs, 
Ranking  Minority  Member  0 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES  ACT 

•  Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  Friday 
marked  the  end  of  the  second  6-month 
period  after  the  President's  declaration, 
on  Novemoer  14,  1979,  of  a  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  the  situation 
in  Iran  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues  because  of  the  responsi- 
bility imposed  on  the  Congress  by  sec- 
tion 2021  b.  of  the  National  Emergencies 
Act  That  section  requires  that,  "not 
later  than  6  months  after  a  national 
emergency  is  declared,  and  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  6-month  period 
thereafter  that  such  emergency  con- 
tinues, each  House  of  Congress  shall 
meet  to  consider  a  vote  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  determine  whether  that 
emergency  shall  be  terminated." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
require  the  Congress  on  a  periodic  basis 
to  consider  the  continued  existence  of  an 
emergency,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  degree  of  interest  and  controversy. 
Pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  agreed  on 
FYiday  to  send  a  letter  to  the  President 
informing  him  of  its  conclusion  that  a 
resolution  to  terminate  this  emergency 
is  not  warranted  at  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee sent  a  similar  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  9,  1980. 

I  believe,  Mr  President,  that  it  is  Im- 
portant to  make  the  record  clear  that 
the  Senate  has  pgaln  Uken  seriously  its 
responsibility  under  this  section  of  the 
act  and  has  complied  with  the  mandate 
imposed  upon  it  I  ask  that  the  commlt- 


A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral charter  for  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  flAWV)  of  the  United 
States. 

CHARITABU:    ACTrvlTIES 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
is  a  nonprofit  service  organization  now 
Incorporated  in  10  States  and  active  in 
several  other  States.  lAWV  was  founded 
in  1932  and  for  the  last  48  years,  the 
organization  has  been  Involved  in  var- 
ious charitable — and  community— serv- 
ice activities.  In  assisting  this  Nation's 
hospitalized  veterans,  the  lAWV  is  pres- 
ently Involved  with  more  than  20  vet- 
erans hospitals.  The  group  has  consist- 
ently made  donations  to  the  needy  and 
the  handicapped.  Last  year  alone,  the 
lAWV  donated  approximately  7,500 
hours  of  service  in  its  hospital  volunteer 
program.  While  lAWV  draws  most  of  its 
membership  from  individuals  with  an 
Italian-American  heritage,  it  is  open  to 
any  veteran  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

rroERAL    CHARTER 

Since  1965  the  lAWV  has  sought  a 
Federal  charter.  The  organization  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  established  by 
Congress  pertaining  to  Federal  charters. 
Federal  recognition  of  the  groups  many 
years  of  voluntary  service  would  grant 
new  impetus  to  their  activities  and  mem- 


bership, which  increasingly  are  of  na- 
tional scope, 

riTTirTH    ANNIVEXSAar 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  that  as  the  lA'SW  approaches  its 
50th  anniversary  this  is  a  particularly 
opportune  moment  for  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  civic,  educational, 
and  charitable  contributions  of  the 
lAWV  by  granting  its  lorxgstandlng  re- 
quest for  a  national  charter.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr  President,  It  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senator  or  Senate  employee 
who  participated  in  a  program,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  was  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  permitted  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr  ,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Gesellschaft 
fuer  Wehrkunde,  in  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many, from  February  9-10,  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Biden  In  the 
program  in  Munich,  West  Germany,  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr 
Steven  Roberts  on  the  staflf  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Aflairs 
Committee  to  visit  Europe  from  Octo- 
ber 18  to  November  14,  1980,  at  the 
expense  of  the  European  community's 
visitor's  program  funded  by  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  and  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Communities.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Roberts'  trip  is  educational 
and  that  the  trip  is  in  the  Interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


THE  VICTIMS  OF  OPPRESSION 

•  Mr,  BOSCH WITZ.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
indeed  interesting  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  Madrid  Review  Conference  <  at  w  hlch 
we  are  attempting  to  press  the  Soviet 
Union  on  its  massive  violations  of  human 
rights,  in  clear  contravention  of  so-called 
"basket  three"  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
which  Madrid  is  meant  to  follow  upi, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  arrested  prominent 
Jewish  dissident  Viktor  Brailovsky.  The 
timing  of  this  move,  which  would  have 
been  highly  objectionable  at  any  time, 
virtually  makes  a  mockery  of  the  whole 
Madrid  Conference. 

Having  finally  allowed  an  agenda  for 
this  conference  which  includes  human 
rights  issues,  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
grading the  meetings  by  continuing  the 
very  type  of  abuse  which  makes  neces- 
sary   such    a    conference.    The    United 
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states  and  other  Western  Powers  granted 
tangible  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  terms  of  recognition  of  past-war  Ea-st- 
em  Europe  boundaries  and  expanded 
economic  and  scientific  lliilcs  In  ex- 
change for  these  mea:sure.s,  which  clearly 
favored  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  West  ob- 
tained concession  in  the  realm  of  human 
rights.  If  we  do  not  press  such  claims  as 
those  of  Brailovsky  Andrei  Saltharov. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  thousands  ol 
others  in  similar  positions,  if  we  fall  to 
pursue  Implementation  of  promises  made 
and  signed  by  Leon  Brezhnev  on  Augu.st 
1.  1975,  then  we  will  have  rendered 
meaningless  the  concession  in  ba-sket-s 
one  and  two 

We  commend  the  US  delegates  to 
Helsinki  for  having  invoked  the  cases  of 
Sakharov  and  Brailovsky.  and  hope  the 
U  S  S  R  understands  that  we  view  these 
great  men  as  but  symbols  of  many  thou- 
sands more  who  are  being  persecuted  at 
this  very  moment.  We  will  not  be  satis- 
fled  until  all  of  the  victims  of  this  op- 
pression are  freed  • 


PROPOSED    ARMS    SALES 

•  Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  section 
36ibi  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  In  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined In  the  act.  thase  in  excess  of  $7 
million  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  In- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  Is 
Immediately  available  to  the  full  Senate. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notification  which  has 
been  received  The  classified  annex  refer- 
red to  In  the  covering  letter  i.s  available 
to  Senators  In  the  office  of  the  ForeiKn 
Relations  Committee,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol 

The  notification  follows: 

DtriNsi  Sl<  t'UTT   As'iisiANri  Agincy. 

Wasfxmgton   DC     Soiember  12.  1980 
Hon    Fr*nk  Church 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U  S    Senate     Wa.ihington.   D  C 

Dear  Mil  Chaiuman  F'lirsviant  to  the  re- 
porting reqxUrenients  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  Nri  fll  05  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classined  annex  thereto 
This  Transmittal  concerns  ttie  Department 
of  the  Army  s  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  a 
NATO  organliation  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  10  coat  tl30  million 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  vour 
oOlce  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unciasslfled  portion  of  this  Transmlttai 

Pursuant  to  subparagraph  CiUi  of  para- 
graph 3idii3i  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  notice  Is  also  hereby  given  that  future 
trait>fer  of  this  equipment  may  occur  be- 
tween and  among  the  NATO  Hawlc  Produc- 
tion and  Logistics  Organization  and  lis  mem- 
ber nation.,  vu  Belgium  Dennia.'k  France, 
Germany  Greece,  and  Italy 
Sincerely. 

EaNisT  0»Avis 
Deftnae  Security  Asstilance  Agency 


TaANSMrrrai.   No    Sl-OA 
Notice  of  Propoeed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Ofter  Pursuant  to  Section  38 ib)  of  the  Armi 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective   Purchaser     NATO 

(II)  Total  estimated  value     Major  Defense 
Equipment*   tllS   million     other  IS  million 
total  liau  million 

1  111  I  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered Coproductlon  c.f  up  to  29  AN  TSQ  73 
air  defense  command  and  control  systems 
(Missile  Minder)  to  Include  technical  assist- 
ance and  poatproductlon  support 

ilvi     .Military    Depar  mem      Army    lUUEi 

(VI  Sales  Commission  Fee.  etc  Paid,  Of- 
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PROTECTIONISM  VI 

•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  today  I 
continue  my  submission  of  material  ex- 
amining trade  restrictive  measures  used 
hv  Japan  This  excerpt  from  "Law  and 
Policy  in  International  Busincrs"  reviews 
product  approval  procedures  promul- 
gated and  established  bv  Japan  '3  test 
and  certify  imported  products  for  com- 
pliance with  national  standards  Such 
procedures  are  import  restrictive  :n 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice 

TracinR  the  fate  of  U  S  .small  boat 
manu'acturers  i^ho  attempted  to  satisfy 
Japanese  Import  safety  standards  the 
article  determines  that  indefinite  testing 
methods  or  performance  criteria,  lack  of 
specific  approval  standards  and  the  re- 
quirement that  product  approval  tests  be 
conducted  m  Japan  all  combined  to 
cause  unacceptable  delays  for  a  companv 
introducing  a  new  product  into  the 
Japanese  economy  As  the  article  ex- 
plains 

A  company  Introducing  a  new  product 
must  move  quickly  to  establish  Its  market 
share  since  Its  competitors  can  be  expected 
to  Introduce  a  similar  product  quicKlv  If  it 
proves  popular  Consequently  a  long  delay  in 
obtaining  product  approval  gives  Japane.se 
producers  ample  opportunity  to  Introduce 
competitive  products  t>efore  the  import  can 
be  sold 

As  delineated  in  the  article  significant 
trade-restrictive  impacts  hive  resulted 
from  the  Japanese  product  approval 
.'.tandards  and  prtjce.ss  Mr  President  I 
ask  that  this  excerpt  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Unlike  the  customs  procedures  discussed 
above  Japanese  product  approval  procedures 
a.-e  import-restrlcMve  m  theorv  as  well  as  m 
pracilce  The  applicable  product  approval 
standards,  the  methods  by  which  such  stand- 
ards are  promulgated  and  the  procedures 
established  to  test  and  certify  imported 
products  for  compliance  wl'.;.  these  stand- 
ards all  provide  significant  impediments  to 
the  Importation  Into  Japan  of  many  US 
goods    in   the   past,   these   product   approval 


•As  Included  In  the  US  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Tralflc  in  Arms 
Regulations   (ITAR). 


requlremenu   have  created   trade-restrictive 
Impacts  In  a  number  of  ways 

First,  analysis  by  FTC  staff  in  response 
to  problems  raised  by  US  industry  indi- 
cates that  Japanese  product  approval  re- 
quirements generally  are  oriented  toward 
design  rather  than  toward  performance 
characteristics  A  US  product,  for  instance 
may  not  be  approved  for  Import  due  to  some 
minor  difference  in  design  even  though  it 
may  have  better  performance  characterlMirs 
than  the  Japanese  product  For  example  U  S 
bujlnesimen  contend  that  the  Individual 
strands  In  electrical  cords  manufactured  to 
Japanese  standards  are  slightly  thinner  than 
strands  designed  to  U  S  standards  .As  a 
result  even  though  the  two  cords  may  be 
ecjually  saJe  the  US  cord  is  barred  from 
the  JapaMe.>e  market 

.A  lengthy,  yet  valiiable  Illustration  of  this 
principle  may  be  found  In  the  fate  of  the 
US  small  boat  manufacturers  who  at- 
tempted to  meet  Japanese  import  safety 
standards  !n  general  Japanese  safety  stand- 
ards r^.r  small  br>ats  are  extremelv  deta.led 
*ith  respect  to  the  physical  characteristics 
which  are  the  objectives  of  the  de.sign  re- 
quirement* The  regulations,  however  pro- 
vide for  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
specting officer  regarding  the  application  or 
exclusion  of  certain  standards  for  each  ves- 
sel undergoing  inspection 

Article  15  mandates  the  Installation  of 
certain  watertight  bulkheads  m  steel  hulled 
boats  in  order  to  achieve  buovancv  when 
compartments  are  flooded  Article  20  applies 
these  requirements  to  fiberglass  reinforced 
plastic  (FRP)  hulls  US  boat  builders 
achieve  supplementary  flotation  by  using  in 
void  spaces  (spaces  not  otherwise  used  within 
a  boat  hull  i  flotation  tanks  or  materials  such 
as  styrofoam  Stich  techniques  enable  US 
boats  to  meet  the  stringent  flotation  stand- 
ards established  by  the  US  Coast  Guard 
for  certain  classes  of  boats,  without  using 
watertight  bulkheads  which  deter  free  pas- 
sage below  decks  and  occupy  considerable 
space  within  the  limited  hull  aea  Compli- 
ance with  the  watertight  bulkhead  require- 
ment would  necessitate  radical  redesigning 
of  U  S  boats  and  would  not  necessarily  im- 
prove their  safety  characteristics  While  the 
regulations  provide  for  exemption  of  boats 
from  this  structural  requirement  in  cases 
where  Japanese  Inspection  otHcers  determine 
that  they  have  sufficient  buovanry  US 
manufacturers  who  attempted  to  market 
their  boats  in  Japan  con'end  "ha*  Japanese 
inspection  r.fflcers  had  not  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  exempt  U  S  -bul'.t  boats 

Article  19  of  the  regulations  stales  that 
FRP  hulls  must  pass  bending  or  drop  tests 
The  regulation,  however  does  not  set  out 
specific  testing  methods  or  performance  cri- 
teria US  manufacurers  report  that,  until  a 
few  years  ago.  the  drop  test  consisted  of 
dropplncr  the  boat,  fully  laden  from  a  height 
of  2  5  me'ers  onto  the  water  then  making  a 
vusual  examination  for  damage  The  pur- 
pose of  this  test  Is  unclear  The  regulation 
also  provides  that  the  bending  and  drop 
tests  may  be  omitted  at  the  Inspection  orga- 
nization's discretion  upon  consideration  of 
such  factors  as  the  structure  and  manufac- 
turing method  of  the  boat  VR  manufac- 
turers contend  that  Japanese  Inspec.lng  of- 
ficers have  not  been  willing  to  exempt  US- 
bullt   boats 

One  leading  US  manufacturer  and  ex- 
porter i.f  pleasure  boats  provided  the  Depart- 
ment '.f  Commerce  with  flies  of  Its  corre- 
spondence with  Its  Japanese  distributor  dur- 
ing the  years  1972  1973  and  '.9^^*  which  re- 
corded 'he  ex-xTters  effort.s  to  establish  Itself 
In  the  Japane«e  market  The  correspondence 
documents  the  firm  s  efforts  for  over  a  year 
during  which  time  a  massive  amount  of 
material  outlining  the  speclflcatlons  of  the 
boats  was  provided  to  meet  the  requirement* 
of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Transportation 
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The  company  forwarded  eamplea  of  retina, 
screws,  laminates,  lay-up  acheduies,  and 
detailed  blueprint*  for  all  their  models  The 
company  estimates  that  It  invested  literally 
hundreds  of  hours  of  engineering  time  In 
order  to  meet  Japanese  requirements  In  ad- 
dition, clasa  certification  by  Lloyds  Survey- 
ors was  obtained  for  e»ch  bo»t  exported  to 
Japan  In  1973,  the  company  shipped  to 
Jap*n  boats  valued  »t  over  »200,000,  a  Jap- 
anese distributor  aggressively  marketed  these 
products  In  major  Japanese  boat  showa  and 
carried  out  an  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign 

The  file  records  the  dlfflculty  encountered 
by  the  U  S  firm  and  Its  agent  in  attempting 
to  obtain  information  on  the  specific  stand- 
ards and  Inspection  procedures  to  be  ap- 
plied to  US -manufactured  boata  following 
the  establishment  In  1974  of  the  Small  Boat 
Inspection  Organiration.  The  Inapectlon 
Organization  Indicated  that  each  model 
would  be  required  to  undergo  all  preacrlbed 
tests  and  to  meet  all  mandated  dealgn  re- 
quirements In  order  to  obtain  certification 
The  agent  stated  that  this  would  require 
extensive  modification  of  the  hull  and  other 
structures,  and  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
fittings,  llfesavlng  equipment,  navigation 
lights  and  other  installed  equipment  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  replaced  with  "ofll- 
rlally  recommended"  equipment  of  Japanese 
manufacMire  As  a  result  of  the  basic  struc- 
tural modifications  that  would  be  required  to 
render  the  boats  acceptable  to  Japanese  In- 
spectors—the need  to  replace  fittings  and 
other  gear,  the  need  to  obtain  a  Lloyds  survey 
for  each  boat  exported,  and  other  problems 
Kid  costs  I  w  hlch  appeared  extraordinary  In 
«omparl8on  with  those  Incurred  in  other 
major  International  markets)— the  firm  re- 
luctantly terminated  Its  efforts  to  establish 
Itself  In  the  Japanese  market  Recently,  how- 
ever progress  has  been  made  on  this  Issue 
As  a  result  of  representations  made  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  the  Ministry  agreed 
to  meet  with  industry  representatives  to 
discuss  the  technical  Issues  In  this  complaint 
The  remaining  trade-restrictive  Impacts 
result  from  the  product  approval  procedures 
themselves  Among  the  problem  areas  indi- 
cated to  d.ite  by  TFC  cases  are-  (1)  delay 
due  to  lack  of  outTlciejil  notice.  (2)  participa- 
tion bv  Japanese  bu"  not  forelL-i.  manufac- 
turers during  the  promulgation  of  standards: 
(3)  the  requirement  that  approval  be  ob- 
tained through  a  resident  company:  f4)  the 
necessary  release  by  U  S  firms  of  proprietary 
information,  and  (5)  perhaps  mo«t  tmpor- 
tantlv.  the  general  mandate  that  all  testing 
and  approval  occur  In  Japan 

A  principal  area  of  difficulty  Is  the  In- 
evitable delav  caused  bv  meeting  Japaneje 
product  approval  .standards  The  ability  to 
get  a  n*"*-  product  on  the  market  quickly 
can  be  critical  In  marketing  consumer  ap- 
pliances The  products  often  do  not  Involve 
new  techno'cgv  such  as  microwave  ovens,  but 
In'^tead  are  Innovation.?  on  existing  gixids. 
eg  electric  grills,  electric  toothbrushes  or 
small-size  doughnut  makers  A  company 
Introducing  such  a  new  product  mtist  move 
quickly  to  establish  Its  market  share  since 
Ita  competitors  can  be  expected  to  introduce 
a  similar  product  quickly  If  It  proves  popu- 
lar Consequently,  a  long  delay  in  obtaining 
product  approval  gives  Japanese  producers 
ample  opportunity  to  Introdtice  competi- 
tive pn>Cucts  before  the  Import  can  be  sold 
One  factor  that  contributes  to  delay  (and 
to  common  complaint  among  importers)  Is 
that  foreign  manufacturers  seldom  receive 
sufllclent  notice  of  new  testing  standards 
Sundard-settlng  deliberations  are  appar- 
ently open  to  Japanese  but  not  foreign 
manufacturers  TTius,  foreign  suppliers  often 
learn  about  changes  In  standards  only  after 
they  have  been  published,  allowing  insuffi- 
cient time  to  adjust   production 

One  U  S    manufacturer  of  vaporizers  was 
confronted  with  this  problem  when  he  dis- 


covered a  new  standard  that  required  va- 
porizers to  l>e  designed  to  tilt  60  degrees 
before  water  leaked  from  the  top  The  US 
vaporizers  were  built  with  a  low  profile  so 
that  they  could  not  accidentally  be  tipped 
over  Since  the  company  faced  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  Its  Japanere  market,  which  had 
expanded  rapidly  during  the  preceding  two 
years,  the  president  of  the  company  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  U.S  Embassy  In 
Tokyo  He  was  willing  to  redesign  his  prod- 
uct, but  it  would  take  six  months,  during 
which  time  the  company  could  lose  Its  cus- 
tomers to  Japanese  competitors  In  this  case, 
the  Japanese  government  official  responsible 
for  admlntsterlng  the  standard  granted  the 
firm  a  one-year  grace  period  to  redesign  Its 
product,  with  permission  to  Import  the  ex- 
isting model  in  the  interim 

To  some  US  businesses  it  appears  that 
these  ever-shifting  standards  exist  solely  to 
frustrate  import  competitor^,  m  some  cases 
stich  a  conclusion  might  not  be  entirely  un- 
warranted Domestic  manuf  8w:lurers.  through 
industry  advisory  groups,  participate  In  set- 
ting new  standards  or  revising  existing  stand- 
ards Consequently,  there  Is  aii  opportunity 
f.)r  Japanese  Industry  to  suggest  standards 
that  might  give  domestic  manufacturers  a 
c.'Knpetllive  edge  over  foreign  suppliers.  In 
some  cases  the  delay  resulting  from  the 
promulgation  of  such  standards  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  entirely  the  US  manufac- 
turer from  the  Japanese  market  In  1973-74 
for  example  a  US  manufacturer  introduced 
mt^  Japan  tabletop  electric  griddles,  selling 
6,000  units  the  first  year  By  the  second  year. 
however,  the  Japanese  set  the  standard  for 
.\;iowablc  heal  'to  the  touch)  for  the  elec- 
trical controls  ol  such  griddles  at  two  degrees 
centigrade  below  the  capability  of  the  im- 
ported appliances  This  change  effectively 
shut  the  US  company  out  of  the  Japanese 
market.  By  the  lime  the  company  found  a 
Japanese  supplier  for  the  controls  and  at- 
tempted to  reenter  Japan  In  1978  the  mar- 
ket had  reached  a  saturation  level  of  two 
million  units,  most  of  which  were  made  m 
Japan. 

Another  problem  concerning  import  ap- 
proval procedures  Is  the  requirement  that 
an  appro'.al  application  must  be  made 
through  a  resident  company  One  peculiar 
ctfect  of  this  rule  Is  that  a  US  company 
may  not  change  agents  m  Japan  without 
reapplying  for  product  approval  unless  the 
t.rst  agent  is  willing  to  transfer  the  original 
approval  to  the  new  agent  In  addition,  the 
approval  process  often  requires  the  submis- 
sion of  proprietary  Information  about  the 
product  Clearly,  an  import  agent  who  re- 
ceives such  Information  for  transmittal  to 
t,he  approving  agency  Is  In  a  position  to  use 
this  knowledge  to  develop  a  competitive 
product. 

Probably  the  single  most  significant  source 
of  difficulty  In  the  product  approval  area 
Is  the  general  requirement  that  product  ap- 
proval tests  be  performed  In  Japan,  The 
Japanese  generally  have  not  been  willing  to 
accept  the  results  of  tests  conducted  outside 
of  Japan  even  when  performed  according 
to  Japanese  specification.  This  need  to  rep- 
licate tests  m  Japan  adds  to  the  cost  of 
imported  goods  and  results  in  considerable 
time  delays,  often  a  year  or  longer,  thus 
giving  Japanese  firms  an  opportunity  to 
develop  competitive  products  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  in  gaining  product  ap- 
proval. It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  U.S  firm. 
part  way  through  the  product  approval 
process,  to  make  relatively  minor  changes 
m  the  product's  design  Such  changes  re- 
quire beginning  the  process  all  over  again. 
Even  minor  alterations  In  product  design 
require  retestmg  of  the  product  This  Japa- 
nese practice  raises  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  reciprocity.  It  Is  generally  the  U.S  prac- 
tice to  accept  foreign  test  data  provided 
such  testing  Is  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priate U.S.  standards  and  test  procedures. 


It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is  somewhat 
r.sky  to  overgenera.ize  about  Japan  »  product 
testing  requirements,  which  vary  consider- 
ably depending  on  the  product  or  industry 
involved  Mo.'eover.  there  are  several  excep- 
tions to  what  seems  to  be  the  general  re- 
quirement that  all  product  approval  tests  be 
performed  in  Japan  For  Instance  the  medical 
lest  and  equipment  approval  procedures  un- 
der the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare iMHW)  generally  do  not  provide  for 
the  acceptance  of  foreign  test  results  In  sim- 
ilar fashion,  electrical  appliance  approval 
procedures  under  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
fall  to  allow  for  authorized  testing  in  for- 
eign laboratories  On  the  oiher  hand,  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Transport  iMOT)  ac- 
cepts test.s  conducted  outside  Japan  when 
witnessed  by  an  MOT  inspector  (ships  and 
automobiles  I  or  when  such  tests  establish 
that  the  product  conforms  to  fore.gn  siand- 
ardi  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Japanese 
btandardi   (automobiles  only). 

Further  evidence  that  product  approval 
procedures  vary  by  agency  and  product  area 
u  found  In  a  background  paper  prepared  by 
the  TFC  staff  This  paper  describes  generally 
tl'.e  relevant  Japanese  and  U  S  practices  re- 
garding not  only  testing  procedures  but  also 
other  product  approval  problems  'Portions 
o:  this  paper  are  reproduced  In  an  appendix  1 

Two  cases  brought  before  the  TFC  Ului- 
trate  the  trade-restrictive  eSect  of  the  Jap- 
anese government  E  refusal  to  accept  amply 
documented  foreign  health  tests  The  first 
case,  raised  before  the  TPC  In  January  1978 
denied  market  access  to  a  hepatitis  blood 
test  widely  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  effective  on  the  market  The 
test.  Invented  and  produced  by  a  US  com- 
pany, received  U  S  Federal  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDAi  approval  m  1972  and  Is  currently 
used  by  Red  Cros.?  organizations  In  the 
United  States  Canada  and  several  European 
countries  The  company  initially  applied  for 
approval  from  the  Japanese  Ministry'  of 
Health  and  Welfare  In  1974  pursuar.t  to  tl-.e 
requirements  of  the  Fharmaceu'Ical  Affairs 
Law  PALi  The  company  was  asked  to  re- 
submit Its  application  In  1976  following 
modifications  In  the  testing  procedure  Al- 
though MHW.  under  a  '■grandfather  clause," 
permitted  the  sale  of  the  test  as  a  "charged 
clinical"  to  hospitals  and  diagnostic  clinics, 
the  company  nevertheless  sought  approval 
under  the  PAL  so  that  the  product  would  l>e 
eligible  for  reimbursement  under  Japan's 
National  Health  Insurance  Program 

In  a  separate  action  the  company  asked 
MHW  to  authorize  the  Japan  Red  Cross 
(JRCl.  a  quasl-government  agency  to  use 
the  test  I'j  Its  blood  bank  program  The  com- 
pany told  TFC  officials  that  It  was  Informed 
bv  the  Ministry  that  the  test  was  considered 
xo  be  of  doubtful  effectiveness  In  detecting 
the  peculiar  and  dominant  Japanese  subtype 
of  hepatitis  B  "adr  and  that  It  would  take 
an  "expert  group  "  one  year  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion on  whether  the  product  should  be 
approved  The  MHW  response  to  the  com- 
pany also  stated  that  the  JRC  had  adopted 
another  test  In  April  1976  and  Implied  that 
there  were  no  plans  to  change  the  test  cur- 
rently used  Further.  JRC  had  not  formally 
requested  permission  to  use  the  test 

Subsequent  Information  supplied  by  the 
company  tended  to  show  that:  d)  the  com- 
pany and  the  JRC  conducted  extensive  clini- 
cal testing  of  the  product  In  the  Japanese 
population,  demonstrating  its  efleniveness 
m  detecting  the  Japanese  subtype  of  hepa-i- 
tis  B.  "adr";  (2)  the  product  is  significantly 
more  sensitive  than  the  tests  currently  used 
by  the  JRC,  and  (3i  no  Justification  existed 
for  another  years  delay  since  a  full  body  of 
empirical  data  on  the  test  s  safety  and  eJB- 
cacy  had  been  available  from  FDA  and  other 
US    sources  for  many  years.  The  company 
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also  claimed  thai  It  hud  been  working  with 
a  member  uf  the  JHf  leohnlcal  italT  who  h»«l 
informally  rfquesled  vklthout  success,  that 
MHW  approve  the  test  lor  Red  Cross  use  In 
Jap<»n  t  ulo^jd  doiMr  pnigrani 

Ihe  US  side  o.'  liu-  If'c  resuDmltted  this 
case  111  inid-M»)  o!  U'.'rt,  a,'.klU(!  for  il)  ex- 
pedited MHW  ap,,r  '..t.  -r  '!.r  pr  >0n'  'ludfr 
the  PhariUAceutu  al  ArT.i.;  .  I  a  a  ,»;.  1  ^  ;  .i  . 
thorUitlon  lor  the  JRl'  '>■  p  -r  .'..vm'  :'..<■  'r^- 
for  Sv-reeulug  bloiJ  doners  hiua.  ^ipjir  \a.  •.  ■■: 
th?  lest  wa.1  granted  ;ii  J  iiic  isi'!'  \:\\  MH'A 
ludk-ated  that  the  test  Awiild  t)e  qua..ni'.l  '  : 
^eUIlbllr^elnent  approvaJ  under  !hf  Ni':';..i. 
Health  Insurance  I'ruKram  Howescr.  it  was 
Slated  that  the  JHC  *Mu.d  t'.ave  to  make  its 
own  determination  as  to  the  elTlcacy  of  the 
procedure  and  wiielher  it  would  request 
bud(jellng  '.o  use  the  test 

The  second  case  was  raised  m  the  ITC  In 
March  li>79  on  behalf  of  the  Animal  Heafh 
Institute  The  Oovernnieii'  of  Japan  con- 
trols the  purchase  sile  and  distribution  ->l 
certain  categories  of  veterinary  medlcin** 
These  controls  include  the  imposition  of  im- 
port quotas  as  weil  as  requirement*  for  test- 
tnj}  and  approval  vmder  the  provisions  af 
Japan  s  Pharmacevitical  AfTairs  law  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  (|uota  system  along  with 
the  lenjfthv  and  duplicative  testing  proce- 
dure under  the  PA!  has  the  efle't  of  re- 
Btrlrdng  access  by  t.'  S  manufacturers  to  th« 
Japanese  market 

Japan  also  established  under  the  general 
exceptions  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  TarlfTs  and  Trade  lOATI-  quotas 
for  the  Impor'atinn  of  certain  nm  rob,  i;  \a-  - 
rlnes  and  anMsera  which  apply  to  veterinary 
prodU'-ts  These  quotas  are  administered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Aijrli-uli\ire  Forestrv  and 
Fisheries  MAFFi  Letters  written  to  and  by 
US  manufacturers  and  their  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives who  have  attempted  to  intro- 
duce Into  the  Japanese  market  vaccines  fall- 
ing vinder  these  quota  pnnislons  b  iggest 
that  the  quotas  are  iidmlnistered  In  a  man- 
ner that  prohlbl's  ImrxTts  when  there  Is 
"aufnclenf  domestic  productliin  nf  the  prod- 
uct In  Japan 

A  US  manufacturer  that  a^'em-^'ed  *o 
Introduce  In  Japan  Its  Mareks  disease  vac- 
cine for  poultry  was  Informed  bv  Its  Japa- 
nese agent  that  the  Japanese  k-overnment 
did    'not   want  new  importers  nr  deajers 

In  this  field"  sln-e  the  supply  exceeded  de- 
mand Another  Us  manufacturer  that  at- 
tempted to  market  m  Japan  Its  vaccine  for 
Atrophic  Rhinitis  ARi  In  swine  was  In- 
formed in  a  letter  from  a  senior  MAFF  of- 
ficial that  "AR  vaccine  Is  classified  as  |b| 
nonlibenii./ed  .tern'  requiring  an  import 
quota  and  approval  under  the  PAl,  The  let- 
ter further  stated  that  "laif  present  stiffl- 
clent  amovint  of  AR  vaccines  are  pr'Kluced 
and  f>n  sale  domestically  S<i  I  regret  that 
there  Is  no  posslbllltv  of  importation  of  this 
kind  of  vaccine 

On  the  other  hand  In  Instances  where 
there  Is  nn  comparable  local  prodtict.  Im- 
porters migh*  be  authorized  anvwhere  from 
fiO  80    percent    of    their    request      In    other 


words,    the   quota   level    appears   to    i  arv    ac- 
cording  to   availability   of  domestic   supply 

Progress  is  tieing  made  regarJlng  some  im- 
portant approval  pro<edures.  although  to 
date  the  Japanese  hine  \e;  ;.  ac  ept  foreign 
test  data  to  the  desirable  degree  .An  illustra- 
tion of  Japanese  willingness  'i.  compromise 
iruiy  be  found  in  the  hou^enold  electrical 
appliance  held  Japan  s  Electrical  Appliance 
I'.ntrol  Act  regulates  the  manulacture  and 
.M\le  of  all  I  including  household)  ele.  trlci: 
appliances  Household  ele<trlcal  appliances 
generally  fall  into  Category  A",  te.  those 
which  prUjr  tti  sale  In  Ja,  iin  must  be  tes'el 
ind.'pendently  for  compUan.  e  with  Japanese 
standards  Until  197y  the  Japanese  admin- 
istration of  this  law  under  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  required 
that  all  testing  applications  for  foreign 
"Category  A  ele'trlcal  appliances  t)e  made 
by  Importers  rather  than  b>  foreign  manu- 
facturers, aiid  that  all  test  data  be  gen- 
erated in  Ja.ian  m  det.ignated  Japanese  test- 
ing latXjratories,  prlmaril)  the  Japaji 
Ele:trlcttl    Testing   Laboratory    (JET) 

In  late  1977  and  early  1978  an  electrical 
appliances  suboiiiunltiee  of  the  Tokyo  Trade 
Study  Group  con.  l.idrd  that  the  major  bar- 
rier to  Increased  exportation  of  US  electri- 
cal appliances  to  Japan  was  the  testing  and 
approval  pnn-edure  Tins  procedure  which 
operated  *lthi,ut  provision  for  either  direct 
acceos  to  JfTl'  in-  US  manufacturers  or  ac- 
ceptance of  US  teet  data  was  resulting  In 
costly  delays  of  up  to  a  year  for  the  intro- 
duction of  U  S  products  into  the  Jap^iie.ie 
tnarket  The  TSO  report  noted  a  number  of 
additional  specific  problems  with  the  Japa- 
nese approval  procedure  and  standards,  In- 
clviding  'he  lack  cf  an  appeals  process  and 
of  sumcient  advance  notification  of  stand- 
ards changee  and  the  dominance  of  Indi- 
vidual   "Judgmental    factors  " 

The  Japanese  procedures  a.s  applied  to 
US  exports  to  Japan  contrast  sharply  with 
US  procedvires  fcir  the  teetlng  and  certifica- 
tion of  Japanese  electrical  products  exported 
to  the  United  States  Japanese  firms  obtain 
approvals  from  Underwriters  Laboratories 
lULl  In  usually  leas  than  four  months 
Moreover  approval  is  often  based  on  direct 
application  to  UL,  and  UL  acceptance  both 
'f  Japanese  manufactures'  test  data  and  of 
tests  conducted  by  appointed  UL  represent- 
atives in  hundreds  of  laboratories  in  Japan 
In  November  1978  MITI  responded  to  the 
TSO  re' '.mmendations  bv  allowing  I' .S 
manufacturers  to  obtain  approval  bT  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  Japanese  testing  fa- 
cilities, rather  than  bv  actmr  'hroich  a 
Japanese  agent  MITI  also  provided  for  U  S 
representation  on  the  Japan  Electrical  As- 
sociation (JEAi  committees  that  formulate 
and  revise  standard.% — a  process  which  hith- 
erto had  been  closed  to  foreign  companies 
and  thus  had  allowed  Japanese  manufac- 
turers a  greater  lead  time  than  foreign  com- 
petitors to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  new 
staj^dards  Finally  Mm  began  to  prepare 
an  official  translation  into  English  of  all  the 
Japanese  electrical  standards  In  May  1979, 
a  US  government-indtistrv  team  held  dis- 
cussions with   MITI   in  Tokyo  to  clarify  the 


new  Japanese  procedures  and  to  Indicate  the 

need    lor    continuing     progress    toward    the 
ultimate   goal   of  reciprocity 

T  he-«e  measures  represent  meaningful 
progress  in  revising  product  approved  proce- 
dures in  the  area  nf  electrical  standards  U  S 
hrms  that  do  not  have  a  representative  ofllre 
111  Japaii  and  market  in  Japan  through  a 
l.K-al  import  agent  or  distributor,  however 
will  still  need  the  services  of  a  local  repre- 
sentative to  deal  with  the  approving  agencv 
and  the  testing  laboratory  The  solution 
sought  bv  US  Industry,  therefore  Is  Jap- 
.iiiese  acceptance  of  UL  standards  where 
tney  are  equlvaleiit  to  those  required  In 
Japan  or  acceptance  of  tests  conducted  In 
'he  U  S    that  conform  to  Japanese  standards 

Cases  submitted  to  the  IFC  thus  demon- 
strate that  significant  trade-restrictive  Im- 
pacts result  :rom  the  Japanese  product  ap- 
proval standards  and  process  These  barriers 
stem  both  from  the  deslgn-orlented  nature 
nf  the  htaiidards  and  from  specific  prw.ediirai 
re'iulrements  of  the  approved  process  f^ir- 
thernu.re  it  Is  likely  that  similar  dlfTlcultles 
exist  in  industries  other  than  those  ideiui.led 
by  the  particular  TFC  cases  brought  thus  far 
As  m  the  area  of  customs  procedures  It 
would  be  far  more  helpful  for  Japan  to 
reevaluate  and  revamp  product  approved 
standards  and  procedures  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  wait  for  Individual  complaints  to  be 
brought  before  the  TFC  • 


OHDFR   OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
lire  there  order,s  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  niere  are 
none 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Doe.s  the  ron- 
•.eniiiK  order  provide  for  a  10  o'clock 
inet'tiiig  tomorrow' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair 


DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS    BILL 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr,  President, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  DefeiLse  ap- 
proprlalion,s  bill  tomorrow,  and  I  antici- 
pate several  amendments  thereto  with 
roUcall  votes 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  If  there  be  no 

further  bu.";ine.ss  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previou.sly  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o  clock  tomorrow 
moniing 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  6  05 
p  m  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday. 
November  21.  1980,  at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a  m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev,  James  David  Ford. 
DD.  offered  the  follow. ng  prayer; 

Prai,'!*'  thr  Lord  O  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  is  good,  tor  Hts  steadfast 
loir  enduri's  forever  Who  can  utter  the 
miQhty  doings  ol  the  Lord,  or  show  forth 
all  His  praise''  Blessed  are  they  uho  ob- 
serve )ustice.  who  do  righteousness  at  all 
timts  —Psalms  106:    1-3, 

In  all  the  moments  of  life,  O  Lord. 
teacli  us  humility  and  make  us  aware  of 
o'jr  doprndenre  on  You  Thouph  we  seek 
to  strive  and  labor  for  what  is  right,  too 
often  we  exalt  in  our  own  efTorts  and 
wisdom  Make  us  appreciative  of  Your 
ab  diiiK  presence  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  friends  that  support  us  each  new 
day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  lus 
approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\   message    from    the    Senate,  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,   announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
low.ng  titles; 

HR  5496  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  8112  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
■ocated  In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  In- 
terests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and  to 
pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy 
devplopment. 

H  R  8117  An  act  'o  amend  the  Safe  Drlnk- 
;:,K  Water  .^ct   and  for  other  purposes    and 

H  R  8329  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  air- 
craft carrier  U  S  S  Intrepid  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Intrepid  Museum  Foundetlon,  Inc  , 
t>efore  the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable  60-day   congressional   review   perl'^d 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  thr  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S  43,  An  act  to  promote  safety  and  health 
In  skiing  and  other  outdoor  winter  recrea- 
tional activities, 

S  88,5  An  ac*  to  assist  the  electrical  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  use 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
to  achieve  cost-efTectlve  energy  conservation, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  resources,  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentative regional  power  planning  process,  to 
assure  the  region  of  an  efficient  and  ade- 
quate power  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 


S  2251  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit 
instruments  in  the  purchase  of  gasohol 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
No  70  to  the  bill  'HR,  6671)  entitled 
"An  act  to  unify  the  rules  for  preventing 
collisions  on  the  inland  waters  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes.  ' 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
R(  presentalives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Cannon,  Mr  Exon.  and  Mr,  Dan- 
FoRTH  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7584,  STATE,  JUS- 
TICE. COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR,  7584 ' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.'sippi' 

There  was  no  objection 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER  21,  1980,  OR  AN"Y  DAY 
THEREAFTER,  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R 
7584,  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE, 
JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,    1981 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Friday.  November 
21.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  and  any  amendments 
in  disagreement  thereto  on  the  bill  'H  R, 
75841  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  7724,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1981 

Mr,  YATES,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 


ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R  7724) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois' 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  leil  us 
whether  there  wili  be  any  effort  to  waive 
points  of  order' 

Mr,  YATES  I  know  of  no  effort  to 
waive  points  of  order, 

Mr  SEIBERLING  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


UN  RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  RE- 
MOVAL OF  FOREIGN  TROOPS 
FROM  AFGHANISTAN 

'Mr,  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
Iiermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  this 
.•norninp  we  will  have  a  vote  m  the  United 
Nations,  a  reiteration  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  removal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Afghanistan  and  calling  for  a  pollt- 
iral  not  a  military,  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems m  that  part  of  the  world 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Member,  and  I  be- 
lieve many  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  will  be  looking  to 
see  who  supports  that  resolution.  The 
Soviets  have  been  unusually  unre- 
strained in  the  strongarm  tactics  and 
the  political  threats  they  have  been 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  members,  par- 
ticularly the  Third  World  countries  We 
will  be  looking  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Third  World  countries  m  particular 
.stand  behind  their  convictions  that  they 
i^ave  so  often  expressed  to  this  country. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  CEN- 
TER FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1982,  1983, 
AND  1984 

Mr,  NEDZI,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
'HR  78051  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for  fis- 
cal years  1982,  1983.  and  1984.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  In  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


!!]  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  ^    140"  is  2;0"   p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geiUlenuin  from  Mifh- 
igan'> 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R     7805 

Be  If  enartrd  by  thf  Senate  and  Houne  o' 
Represfntatu  f^  or  ttir  United  States  of 
Ameru-ii  in  Congre^t  aurfnb.'rd  IliU  section 
8  of  the  Anierli-aii  FolklUe  ITeservMlun  Act 
l20USt'    JIUT)   u>  nmeiided    - 

(11    by    Inserting    >    miiima    afier    ■  1978   , 

(3)  by  striking  out  and  after  1680., 
•  nd 

(3)  by  inserting  after  ■1981"  the  foUow- 
\ng  ■,  ITtiOOOO  fur  the  flscftl  year  ending 
.s«-jitrmb«T  30  U8.'  »J70.0i>o  for  the  fiscal 
year  endliiK  September  30  IU83.  and  •1.131.- 
KH)  r  ir  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 

Mr  NEDZr  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  S.Deaker  H  R  7805  authorizes 
approprlation.s  for  the  American  Folk- 
lifc  Center  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983. 
and  rJ84  This  is  the  second  reauthori- 
zation for  the  Eolklife  Center 

As  many  of  you  will  remember,  after 
extensive  congressional  hearings  and 
discussion  in  the  early  and  midseven- 
tips.  th«>  American  Folklife  Preservation 
Act  w.a«  signed  into  law  on  January  2. 
1976.  which  established  the  American 
Folklife  Center  at  the  Library  of 
C'onKress 

The  American  Folklife  Center  is  a 
coordinating  and  resource  center  for  the 
preservation  and  presentation  of  the 
rich  variety  of  folk  traditions  in  the 
United  States  The  Center  provides  as- 
sistance upon  request  to  community. 
State,  and  regional  folklife  groups  In  the 
form  of  topical  and  resource  Informa- 
tion. orKanizational  and  administrative 
as'^i.Uance   and  clearinghouse  services. 

The  Folkliff  Center  also  has  a  pro- 
Kram  of  model  projects  Initiated  by  the 
Center  itself,  providing  research,  publi- 
cations, media  dis.semination.  and  pres- 
entations such  as  the  outdoor  concert 
series  on  the  steps  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  exhibits  such  as  the 
'Buckaroo  '  show  which  was  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  The  American  Folklife  Cen- 
ter is  not  a  grant -giving  agency. 

In  the  hearings  conducted  in  1977  on 
the  first  reauthorization  of  the  Center. 
it  was  then  stated  that  the  Folklife  Cen- 
ter expected  to  reach  full  national  pro- 
gram status  by  1981 

However  because  of  the  current  cli- 
mate of  fisr.il  and  budgetary  restraint. 
the  Center  s  Board  of  Trustees  wisely 
has  revised  the  projected  timetable  and 
has  submitted  appropriations  levels 
which  will  enable  the  Center  to  carry 
out  Its  mandate  with  essentially  the 
same  pattern  of  growth  to  ii  plateau  of 
funding  and  staffing  where  the  Center 
can  provide  serM^es  on  a  comprehensive 
national  scale 

The  bill  calls  for  $740,000  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  $890  000  in  fiscal  vear  1983 
and  $990,000  m  fl.sca!  vear  1984  totaling 
$2,620,000  for  the  3-vear  period  Thi.s 
is  m  contrast  to  the  approved  authori- 
zation of  $3  105,000  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  1979-81,  an  indication  of  the  Cen- 
ters  careful  preparation  of  its  budget 


and  planning  and  its  commitment  to 
budgetary   restraint 

This  Is  a  modest  appropriation  request 
for  a  very  Important  Federal  program 
which  afTects  all  of  our  lives  and  tradi- 
tions I  urge  fayorable  consideration  ol 
this  legislation 

Although  reauthori/alion  Is  not  re- 
quired until  fiscal  year  1982  passage  of 
the  bill  this  vear  will  avoid  complications 
in  the  Centers  budget  and  appropria- 
tions process  which  begins  early  next 
year 

AMCNUUI  N  rs     itHKTV     BY     M II      tfZVtJ 

Mr     NKDZI      Mr     Speaker.    I     ofTcr 
amendmenUs 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Amendmer:'s  ,iTi-rrl  by  Mr  NlD/l  Pa(je 
I.  line  8  Mrikr  $760  OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof   •  1740.000  ' 

Paste  1.  line  9.  strike  "•970.000"  and  insert 
In    lieu    thereof     ••890,000" 

Page  3  line  1,  strike  •••!  ,131,000 "  and  In- 
sert  In   lieu   thereof    '•990, 000' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tab)*- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  I^DZI  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tnat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  nLF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R  fO^Z  INTFRNA- 
TIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  Z.\BLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comnuttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bii:  •  H  R  6942  >  the  Internal, unal 
Security  and  Development  CiX)peration 
Act  of  1980  > 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
con.sin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENEROY  NATION- 
AL SECURITY  AND  MILITARY  AP- 
PLICATIONS OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'HR  7265'  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  securitv  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981   and  for  other  purposes 

TTie  SPEAKER  The  question  !.<=  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  fnjm 
Illinois  '  Mr  Price  - . 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr    MONTGOMERY    Mr.  Speaker.  I 


object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
nut  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were-yeas  333  nays  2. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  96.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No    647] 
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Atxlnor 

A'Jdabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

AnUerton. 

Cajif 
Andrews  N  C 
Annvinzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Axpm 
AtklnaoD 
A\iC"i)ln 
Bad  ham 
Pafalls 
BaUey 
Uarn«s 
Baumas 
Eertell 
BellenaoQ 
Berjamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BlaKKl 
h  ri  hnm 
Blanchard 
Boifgs 
Boland 
Boner 
B'  n'or 
Honker 
Bo  ,1(1  uard 
Bo  wen 
Br«  Tmas 
BrpauT 
BrinVlev 
Brodhead 
Broom  field 
Broyhlll 
Hvirhsnsn 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
cwmpbell 
rarney 
Can- 
Cnrter 
Csvanaugh 
rhRppell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
ClinRer 
Coelho 
ro'eman 
Co'ini  Tex. 
Cr.  nabie 
Con'e 
Convert 
roughlin 

'    ry  irtr- 

Crnne  Daniel 
n  Amours 
Dun  '1   Dsr. 
Daniel   R   W 
Opn  e  -or, 
n^ruirmeyer 
DR'-'-h> 
Davis,  MIrh 
ne  la  Oarza 
IM---  -k 
Derwlnskt 
Devlne 
Dicks 
D'n^ell 
Doiieherty 
Drlnsn 

D'.incan  Tenn 
F-'esr 

Edwards.  A'.a 
Edwards.  Okla 
English 


YEAS— 333 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del 

EvBn\  CI* 

Evans.  Ind 

Far\ 

F»7io 

fenwick 

FerrHpri 

nnrtley 

Ki^h 

Fishfr 

Fuhlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Foreythe 

Fowler 

Fren*«I 

Froet 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

O'hbons 

Oilman 

G'nKrich 

Olirkman 

Oonra'ei 

Ooodllng 

Onre 

Oradlson 
Or*  mm 
Crassley 
Oreen 

Ornham 
Ouarlnl 

Oii'lper 
Coyer 
HR"rdr>rn 
Ha'l   Ohio 
HslI   Ter 
Hftmllton 
Hnmnner- 
srhmldt 
Hanre 
Haniey 
Harkln 
Hnrsha 
Ha»'K;ns 
f'efner 
Hirhtower 
H'.iUs 
H  rvin 
Holland 
HoUenberk 
Holt 
Hopktne 
Howard 
Huhbsrd 
Huckaby 
H    Bhei 
Hutchlrvaon 
Hutto 
Hvde 
Irhord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
.Tr'or'ls 
Jefrrles 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jr-nei  Okla 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
KlMer 
Kindness 
Ko'.'ovsek 
K'-smer 
LaJ^lce 
In'-nmarslno 

t.atta 
Leach,  Iowa 


C»Uf 
Colo 


Leach.  La 

l.raih.  Tex 

Lederer 

Lee 

Inland 

Lent 

Lewis 

l-lviru:s'on 

Lrjeffler 

Long.  La. 

LonK.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lunitren 

McClory 

MrDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Markrv 

Marks 

Marlpn«e 

Marriott 

MatSMl 

Maitox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mlra 

Michel 

M'k'ilskl 

Miller  Ohio 

M'neta 

M'nlsh 

Mfcheil.  N  T. 

M'.akley 

MnHnhar. 

Montijomery 

Moore 

M  >r>rhead. 

Calif 
Mcx^rheart    Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  Pa 
Musto 
Mvers.  Tnd. 
Natcher 
Nedcl 
NelniTn 
Nowak 
ciakar 
C^erstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Ps«hav*n 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pfa«e 
Pepper 
I'e'kins 
Petri 
parser 
Plckie 
Porter 
Prever 
price 
Prltchaid 
Pnr«»;i 
Quayle 
OM'Ven 
Rahall 
Ral'sback 
Raneel 

Rntrhford 

Reirul* 

Pe':vi 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

R't'er 

Roberta 

Robinson 


Rodino 

Snowe 

Vanrter  Jagt 

Roc 

Snyder 

Vanlk 

Roee 

Solara 

vento 

Roatenkowakl 

Solomon 

Volkmer 

Roth 

Spence 

Walgren 

Rouiaeiot 

St  Oermaln 

V^'alker 

Roybai 

Stack 

Watklns 

Royer 

Staggers 

Waxman 

Rudd 

Stangeland 

Weaver 

Rusao 

Stanton 

Welas 

Sabo 

Steei 

White 

Santlnl 

Stenholm 

Whitley 

Sairyer 

Stewart 

Whittaker 

Bcheuer 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Schroeder 

Stratton 

WUUams,  Mont 

Schulae 

studds 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Sebellus 

Stump 

Winn 

Selberllng 

Swift 

Wlrth 

Sensenbrenner 

Symms 

Wolf! 

.'Shannon 

Svnax 

Wolpe 

Sharp 

Tauke 

Wright 

Shelby 

Tauzm 

Wvatt 

Sh  'm»-ay 

Thomas 

Wylle 

Shuster 

Trs'ler 

Yates 

S'mon 

Trible 

Yatron 

Skelton 

f-'all 

Young.  Mo. 

Fmith.  Tnwa 

L'llman 

Zablockl 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Van  Deerlln 
NAYS— 2 

Zeferettl 

Lloyd 

Mitche'.i.  Md 

ANSWERED   'PRESENT"— 1 

Ottnger 

NOT   VOTINO- 

-96 

Air.bro 

Donnelly 

McHugh 

Anderson.  HI. 

Dnrnan 

McKay 

Andrews. 

Downey 

MadiEan 

N  Dak 

Dvmcan.  Orep 

Magulre 

Anthony 

Earlv 

Ma-t:n 

Apple?ate 

Erkhardt 

Mathls 

Ashley 

Edwards.  Calif 

M  Her.  Calif. 

Baldus 

Emerv 

MofTett 

Barnard 

Pascell 

Murphv.  Ill 

Beard    R  I 

Ford    Mich 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

M'.irtha 

Bevlll 

Fountain 

Neal 

BoUlng 

Oarcla 

NlcholB 

Brooks 

oaydos 

Nn  an 

Brown   Calif 

omn 

O  Brien 

BrowTi.  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

Richmond 

Burgener 

dray 

Ro-enthftl 

Burllson 

Hansen 

Satterfleld 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hams 

Sp*"  Iman 

Byron 

Heckler 

Stark 

Chi'hclm 

Heftel 

Stockman 

Collins,  ni. 

Holt/man 

Taylor 

Corcoran 

Hort'-n 

Thompson 

Conn an 

Jenrette 

Warn  pier 

Cotter 

J<  nes   N  C 

Whitehurst 

Crane  Philip 

Jones.  Tenn. 

W  11  &m«  Ohio 

Crockett 

Kelly 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis.  S  C 

Kemn 

Wilson,  Tex 

Deckard 

Kn«tmaver 

Wvdler 

Dellums 

I  ehmsn 

Younc,  Alaska 

Dickinson 

Levitas 

Young,  F^.a. 

Dixon 

MrC.oskey 

Dodd 

McCormack 

n  1020 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

I.N    THE    roMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordinglv.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HR  7265.  with 
Mr  Seiberlinc  in  the  chair 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CH.MRMAN  Pursuant  to  the  rule. 
the  f^rst  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Price  i  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  Mrs  Hqlt'  will  be  rec- 
ognised for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ■  Mr  Price  • . 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  it  is  my  priv- 


ilege to  bring  before  the  House  the  bill 
H.R.  7265  with  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  for  Its 
passage. 

H.R  7265  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  national  security  and  mil- 
itary applications  of  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Other  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  are  included 
in  other  bills  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees. 

We  have  sought  to  eliminate  from 
H.R.  7265  any  programs  which  do  not 
have  national  defense  and  national  se- 
curity applications. 

Briefly,  I  will  explain  the  highlights  of 
the  bill.  But  first,  by  way  of  background. 
I  will  say  that  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  request  has  been  most 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Procurement  and  Military  Nu- 
clear Systems,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair. 

The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings during  which  we  heard  from  many 
witnesses  In  addition,  a  great  deal  of 
information  was  supplied  for  the  record. 

In  arriving  at  its  recommendations,  the 
committee  has  consdered  the  para- 
mount objectives  of  the  DOEs  national 
security  programs  These  objectives  are 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  a 
reliable  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
deterrent  for  the  United  States.  The 
committee  gave  first  priority  to  the  pro- 
grams essential  to  these  primary  missions 
and  made  adjustments  within  a  tight 
budget. 

The  committee  include  several  small 
safety  and  security  items  requested  as  a 
fiscal  year  2  980  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  committee  also  considered  certain 
situations  which  came  about  subsequent 
to  the  preparation  of  the  budget  request 
and  which,  m  the  committee's  judgment. 
require  a  change  in  priorities  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  when  the  bill  is  read  for 
amendments.  I  intend  to  offer  three 
amendments  which  are  supported  by  the 
administration  by  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
budget  amendment  requests  increases  in 
authorizations  over  the  amount  orig- 
inally requested  that  total  $132.1  mil- 
lion. The  increases  requested  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  greater  than  an- 
ticiwated  cost  increases  for  materials, 
labor,  utilities,  and  special  metals  The 
amendments  are  crucial  to  the  national 
defense. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  much  more  responsive  to  national 
security  requirements  than  the  budget 
request, 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    H  R      7265 

The  bill,  as  approved  by  the  committee 
on  May  8  with  a  rollcall  vote  of  38  yeas 
and  no  nays,  would  authorize  appropna- 
tions  totaling  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion— which  IS  about  $158  million  below 
the  amount  requested. 

Principal  increases  were  made  by  the 
committee  in  operating  expenses  for 
weapons  testing  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  defense  nuclear 
materials  production  and  byproducts 
management.  These  programs  were  sub- 


stantially underfunded  by  the  budget 
request. 

The  committee  recommends  reduc- 
tioiiS  in  operating  expenses  requested  for 
one  program  which  was  poorly  defined 
and  justified  by  the  information  pre- 
sented. The  funds  requested  are  needed 
by  higher  priority  programs.  Reductions 
are  also  recommended  m  several  con- 
struction projects  for  which  authoriza- 
tions were  requested  in  excess  of  re- 
quired appropriations.  Four  small  but 
necessary  projects  were  added.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  the  consolida- 
tion of  defense  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duction and  byproducts  management 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  De- 
fense Programs  This  brings  all  aspects 
involved  in  the  production,  stockpiling 
and  retirement  of  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der a  single  manager  to  improve  the 
management  of  defense  programs. 

These  changes  are  summarized  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  report,  and  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  m  other  parts  of  the 
report. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  very  im- 
portant mertial  confinement  fusion  re- 
search program.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thor.ze  appropriations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  imiproved  naval  propulsion  reac- 
tors, for  technology  to  improve  our  abil- 
ity to  monitor  foreign  nuclear  tests,  and 
.'or  nuclear  materials  security  and  safe- 
guards. 

Title  II  contains  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Those  provisions  are  ex- 
plained on  pages  28  through  30  of  the 
report 

Mr  Chairman,  for  more  than  three 
decades  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  both  the 
cutting  edge  of  strategic  capability  and 
the  shield  of  deterrence  Deterrence  de- 
pends upon  real  military  capability  and 
the  perceived  will  to  use  that  capability 
if  the  supreme  n.itional  interest  is 
threatened  U.S.  policy  has  promised 
both  a  sure  and  harsh  retaliation  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  itself  or  its  al- 
lies That  policy  recuires  that  the  United 
States  possess  sufficient  numbers  of 
surviving  strategic  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  after  an  attack  with  which  to 
cause  an  unacceptable  level  of  destruc- 
tion upon  a  particular  attacker 

In  response  to  the  militarv  buildup  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  unprecedented  in  time 
of  peace  by  any  nation,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  have  found  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  their  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  whether  or  not 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  be- 
comes a  reality. 

The  President  has  presented  plans  to 
modernize  US  NATO  nuclear  forces  and 
to  rely  heavily  upon  new  strategic  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Trident,  Missile-X.  and 
various  types  of  cruise  missiles  This  pro- 
gram will  require  that  substantial  addi- 
tional resources  be  provided  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  H  R  7265  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations in  support  of  the  President's 
decisions. 

While  this  authorization  bill  repre- 
sents only  about  2  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's total  request  for  national  defense 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  its  importance  and 
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contribuUon  to  our  future  strategic  pos- 
ture IS  much  j^rt'ater  than  this  percent- 
age indicates 

The  bill  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House  and  I  ask  its  approval. 
^  1030 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  H  R  7265  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Procurement  and  Military 
Nuclear  Systems 

As  Chairman  Price  has  explained,  this 
bill  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
a  national  security  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  P:nergy  iDOE'  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  bill  IS  most  important  to  the 
national  security  and  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

While  the  defense  proerams  of  the 
DOE  have  little  visibility,  it  is  these  pro- 
grams which  have  provided  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  all  of  the  deterrent 
power  which  resides  in  our  strategic  nu- 
clear systems  and  in  our  tactical  nuclear 
forces  All  of  the  strategic  missiles  in  our 
ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  would  be  use- 
less unless  they  were  supported  by  the 
researc  h.  development,  testing  and  main- 
tenance effort  which  this  bill  would  sup- 
port. 

In  addition,  this  bill  supports  the  im- 
portant naval  reactors  development  pro- 
gram which  IS  constantly  improving  the 
propulsion  plants  of  our  nuclear-powered 
Navy  and  the  very  Important  task  of 
training  naval  reactor  operators  and  su- 
pervisory personnel  One  goal  of  the 
naval  reactor  development  program  is  to 
develop  a  powerplant  which  will  not 
have  to  be  refueled  dunns  the  30-year 
life  of  a  naval  vessel  I  predict  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  his  team  of  engi- 
neers and  contractors  will  reach  this 
goal 

Also  supported  by  this  bill  are  the  nu- 
clear materials  security  and  safeguards 
program  and  the  program  for  manage- 
ment of  radioactive  wastes  in  an  en- 
vironmentally safe  manner. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported H  R  7265  on  May  8  of  this  year 
The  Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and 
Military  Nuclear  Systems  conducted 
thorough  hearinss  on  the  budget  request 
and  made  certain  structural  changes  in 
several  programs  In  addition,  title  II 
contains  several  housekeeping  items 
which  are  needed  for  congressional  over- 
sight purposes 

I  am  frequently  asked  why  structural 
and  monetary  changes  are  made  to  the 
submitted  budget  Let  me  point  out  that 
in  the  exercise  of  its  con.stltiitloniil  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  to  provide  for  and  main- 
tain Armed  P'orces,  the  Congress  plays 
a  major  role  in  mamtaininK  the  US 
nuclear  arsenal  It  is  the  Congre.ss  which 
decides  whether  the  types  and  numbers 
of  weapons  and  delivery  systems  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  generated  by 
US.  policies,  whether  or  not  arms  con- 
tiol  agreements  lessen  or  Increase  risks 
to  the  national  .security;  or  whether  the 
funds  requested  In  the  annual  authori- 


zation and  appropriations  request,s  are 
suflicient  to  providf  for  the  actual  need.s 
or  for  the  requirements  expressed  m  the 
annual  "stockpile  memorandum  " 

The  requirement  for  new  and  Im- 
proved weapons  implies  that  sufficient 
funds  must  be  provided  for  research  and 
development,  for  testing,  and  for  main- 
tenance of  the  weapons  stockpile  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  credible,  reliable,  and 
viable  nuclear  deterrent  force  Also,  the 
requirement  for  more  rigorous  standards 
for  .safety,  security,  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  implies  tlie  need  for  suffi- 
cient resources  for  those  purpo.ses  Since 
the  defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  are  not  exempt  irom  compli- 
ance with  EP.A.  OSHA.  and  numerous 
other  costly  regulations,  the  Congress 
must  either  provide  funding  for  compli- 
ance or  provide  for  exemptions  from 
these  provisions. 

This  bin  is  noncontroverslal  H  R. 
7265  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  We  have  brought 
out  a  good  bill  I  support  it  and  strongly 
recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia'Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  i. 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Cah- 
fornia.  Mr  Chairman,  about  27  years  ago 
when  our  nuclear  program  started  the 
management  of  the  laboratories  which 
do  the  research  and  development  on  the 
nuclear  weapons  systems  was  given  to 
the  University  of  California  to  supervise 
and  look  after. 

About  4  years  ago.  Governor  Brown  of 
California  made  a  decision  that  he  did 
not  want  the  nuclear  laboratories  to  be 
involved  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University  of  California,  to  be  In- 
volved In  any  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
that  only  peacetime  use  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy should  be  worked  on  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  which,  of  course,  Is 
under  his  jurisdiction  because  of  the  re- 
gents to  the  university  that  he  has  the 
authority  to  appoint 

We  did  not  take  this  too  seriously  at 
first  because  we  knew  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity  but   In   the  bill   2  years  ago  the 
provision  was  put  in  which  calls  for  a 
study  to  determine  various  options  which 
might  be  made  m  the  event  the  State  of 
California  decided  they  would  no  longer 
go  ahead  with  the  weapons  systems  pro- 
Krams  m  the  laboratories  at  Llvermore 
and    Los    Alamos.    Los    Alamos    in    New 
.Mexico  That  is  not  In  the  bill  this  year 
The  result  of  that  study  was  that  the 
Government  would  have  90  days  in  which 
to  withdraw  from  the  contract  with  the 
university  at  any  time  it  felt  there  was 
some  danger  to  the  programs  which  were 
traditionally  a  part  of  this  work   being 
done  by  the  university,  and  put  out  the 
program    to    other   educational    institu- 
tions or  to  Industry   to  a.ssume  the  re- 
sponsibility that  has  been  taken  bv  the 
University  of  California    The  university 
on  the  other  hand  has  a  2-year  period 
in  which  to  withdraw  from  any  activities 
m  the  nuclear  field  as  far  as  weapons 
systems  are  concerned. 


Mr  Chairman,  I  merely  take  this  time 
th;.s  morning  to  direct  attention  to  lhi.s 
very  important  part  of  this  DOE  bill  that 
has  to  do  With  our  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems to  remind  the  House  that  this  Is 
still  a  very  live  issue  As  the  Governor  is 
able  to  appoint  more  members  of  the 
board  of  regents,  if  factors  become  more 
dangerous,  that  he  could  accomplish  the 
goals  that  he  wants 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  be 
aware  of  this  and  be  on  notice  that  there 
may  be  other  Institutions  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  w  hich  may  become  uiter- 
ested  and  should  be  prepared  in  the  event 
that  California  takes  this  untimely  step, 
to  step  in  and  do  what  is  necessary  In 
this  very,  very  important  held. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
1040 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Mexico     <Mr. 

LUJANI 

Mr.  LUJ.AN  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  the  committee's 
time  to  br  ng  to  their  attention  a  pro- 
posal that  is  floating  around  to  take  the 
guard  force  at  an  important  installation, 
Los  Alamos,  and  take  them  from  an 
employee  guard  force  and  make  It  a  con- 
tract guard  force. 

The  circumstances  are  that  there  are 
about  250  guards  needed  Tliey  have  slots 
for  about  150  Now,  they  maintain  that. 
the  best  thing  to  do  Is  get  rid  of  the  150 
who  are  presently  employee  guards  and 
go  out  and  contract  with  some  private 
companies  to  furnish  250  contract 
guards. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
that  bother  me  about  that.  First,  the  very 
basic  Idea  of  having  a  contract  guard 
force  that  could  strike  at  any  time  does 
not  lend  itself  to  very  good  security  of  an 
Important  installation. 

The  second  thing  is  just  from  a  cost 
standpoint  It  s-ems  to  me  that  what 
happens  when  they  go  out  and  contract 
for  the  250  employees,  that  then  they  are 
going  t'l  take  tho.se  150  slots  and  move 
them  on  to  sonic  other  function  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  So  we  are  going 
to  have  a  doub'e  expense  and  not  quite 
as  good  a  security  svstem 

What  happens  to  the  150  guards  who 
are  there'' 

It  is  a  dlrecton  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  Ls  moving,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  this  committee  look  at  I  know 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  tell  them  to  eo  very  slowly 
on  this  thing,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  (  olloquy,  if  I  may.  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  ask  them  to 
have  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  because 
I  think  it  Is  a  dangerous  direction  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  taking  us 
in. 

Would  anvone  from  the  committee, 
maybe  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Price), 
having  brought  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  would  the  gentleman 
look  favorably  upon  havinu  hearings  and 
th'nk  that  such  hearings  are  necessary, 
rather  than  having  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion that  they  are  going'' 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  ,  ^  ,  .  , 

The  gentleman  makes  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion. The  committee  would  be  glad  to 
hold  hearings  on  that  matter  right  after 
the  first  of  the  year  when  we  come  back. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
appreciate  that  In  the  meantime,  If  the 
committee  would  just  keep  an  eye  on  it 
to  see  that  nothing  Is  done  between  now 
and  the  time  that  the  hearings  are  held 
so  that  we  might  look  Into  this  matter  in 

depth 

Mr  PRICE  We  will  try  to  do  that  also. 
try  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  them 
Mr   LUJAN   I  thank  the  chairman 
Mr    PRICE    Mr    Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minute-  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH). 

Mr  WlRfH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  if 
I  might,  a  couple  of  questions  related  to 
the  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant. 
I  know  that  the  chairman  is  familiar 
with  the  long-term  study  of  the  Rocky 
P.ats  Nuclear  Plant  in  Colorado  that  is 
presently  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  could  tell  us  the  status  of  that 
study' 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIRTH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  PRICE.  The  study  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  began  in  August  of  1979 
and  It  IS  estimated  that  It  will  take  ap- 
proximately 28  months  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $2  3  million  The  s'udy  is  a 
long-term  reassessment  of  the  Rocky 
Flats  operation  and  is  focusing  on  poten- 
tial future  safety  standards  to  determine 
whether  .security  modifications  or  addi- 
tions to  the  plant  might  be  required,  as 
well  as  whether  oiierations  should  be 
continued  or  relocated. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  made  no  request 
during  the  hearings  on  the  present  legis- 
lation for  any  change  in  the  present  pur- 
poses of  Rocky  Flats  or  for  moving  any 
portion  of  that  facility  to  another  loca- 
tion Should  the  long-range  study  lead  to 
a  conclusion  that  some  modification  or 
relocation  is  warranted,  authorization 
for  such  action  would  have  to  be  re- 
quested in  future  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  interest.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  like  to  know 
that  the  study  It.self  grew  out  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  Specificallv,  the  Lamm- 
Wlrth  task  force  on  Rocky  Flat*?,  which 
the  gentleman  established  in  1974  in  co- 
operation with  Gov,  Richard  Lamm  of 
Colorado,  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Rocky  Flats,  and  one 
of  those  recommendations  became  the 
basis  for  the  present  study  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  provided  an  Important 
service  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  his 
constituents,  in  his  continuing  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  Rocky  Flats  opera- 
tion. 

Mr  ■WIRTH,  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  the  study  should  examine 
the  ramifications  of  the  unique  nature 
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of  Rocky  Flats  for  our  total  defense 
posture?  In  addition  to  the  analysis  of 
any  changes  at  Rocky  Flats  that  might 
be  recommended  for  reasons  of  security, 
safety  and  efficiency,  do  you  not  also 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
study,  given  the  present  schedule  of 
development  and  modifications,  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  whether  a  redun- 
dant capability  should  be  built  into  the 
system? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
valid  point  and  I  would  assume  that  a 
thorough  study  would  examine  the  need 
for  redundancy  in  the  system.  In  any 
case,  we  will  bring  the  gentleman's 
views  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  As  the  gentleman  has 
stated.  I  have  long  taken  a  particular 
interest  in  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  and 
I  strongly  rupport  the  present  study.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  on  the  study  since  its 
inception. 

I  am  also  interested  In  our  defense 
nuclear  capability  as  a  whole.  Nuclear 
installations  around  the  country  have 
been  the  subject  of  increasing  contro- 
versy. Would  the  gentleman  agree  Chat 
the  long  term  study  of  Rocky  Flats 
might  be  helpful,  not  only  for  Rocky 
Flats  but  for  the  defense  nuclear  estab- 
lishment as  a  whole  and  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  model  or  examining  questions 
relating  to  other  nuclear  installations 
around  the  country? 

Mr  PRICE  The  gentleman's  point 
IS  well  taken.  There  has  been  contro- 
versy surrounding  nuclear  facilities  and 
the  value  of  these  facilities  is  not  always 
fully  understood.  Broad  community  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  and  value  of 
our  defense  nuclear  facilities  is  impor- 
tant and  1  think  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  provided  a  valuable  serv- 
ice m  improving  the  climate  of  under- 
standing in  the  Rocky  Flats  area.  Not 
only  mipht  the  DOE  study  be  a  model 
for  future  studies  of  nuclear  installa- 
tions, but  the  process  by  which  the 
study  was  undertaken  and  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Lamm-Wirlh  task  force 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  fostering 
responsive  community  action  and  better 
public  understanding  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  complex. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
n  1050 

Mrs  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey   <Mrs    FenwickK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
One.  is  there  any  money  In  this  for  the 
development  of  neutron  warheads,  or 
is  there  any  action  in  any  way  related 
to  neutron  warheads  that  would  encour- 
age their  production? 

The  second  question  is.  are  there  ade- 
quate provisions  In  this  bill  for  the 
transportation  and  above  all,  the  stor- 
age of  nuclear  wastes? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  categorical  answer  to 
the  gentlewoman's  question  is  "No." 

I  can  assure  the  gentlewoman  that 
there  is  no  authorization  in  this  bill,  or 
words  in  the  committee's  report,  au- 
thorizing  the  production   of   enhanced 


radiation  weapons  which,  incidentally. 
Pravda  refers  to  as  "neutron  bombs." 
I  wish  that  this  were  not  the  case. 
But  I  can  assure  the  gentlewoman  that 
we  are  in  the  same  position  that  we  were 
in  when  she  was  assured  last  year  pnd 
the  year  before. 

We  are  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  enhanced  radiation  weapons 
that  we  have  been  In  since  April  7,  1978 
On  April  7,  1978,  President  Carter,  in  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  uni- 
lateral restraint,  decided  to  defer — I 
emphasize  the  word  "defer" — the  pro- 
duction of  ER  weapons,  while  we  ob- 
served the  Russians  for  similar  signs  of 
restraint.  We  have  been  patiently  watch- 
ing and  waiting  ever  since  but  have  seen 
no  restraint. 

Since  April  7,  1978,  tlie  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  "restraint"  by  invading 
Afghanistan,  massing  troops  on  the  bor- 
der of  Iran,  and  continuing  the  massive 
buildup  In  their  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  press  re- 
ports that  the  Soviets  themselves  are 
going  to  develop  ER  weapons  France 
has  announced  a  similar  intention.  But 
I  can  assure  the  gentlewoman  that  the 
United  States  has  no  present  Intention 
to  do  so. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

In  relation  to  the  transportation  »nd 
storage  of  nuclear  wastes,  are  these  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  would  provide  for 
thaf 
Mr.  PRICE  Yes, 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Both  these  questions 
are  of  great  importance  to  a  number  of 
people  in  my  constituency  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  chairman's  reassurances. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing the  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill. 
The  committee,  as  it  usually  does, 
comes  out  with  a  very  fine,  outstanding 
bill,  but  I  am  concerned,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  shown  its  concern  on  page  7  of 
the  report,  having  to  do  with  meeting 
this  country's  commitment  to  meet  the 
nuclear  weapons  stock'^ile  memorandum 
requirements  that  annually  the  Presi- 
dent must  deliver  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country.  The  committee  has 
shown  its  concern  about  the  ability  to 
meet  those  requirements. 

Now.  the  admln'stration.  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  has  shown  unusual  re- 
straint. Whether  that  is  good  or  bad  re- 
mains to  be  seen:  however,  we  have  not 
been  meeting  any  requirements  of  the 
stockpile  memorandum  and  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  that  fact. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  failed 
to  come  forth  with  any  request  for  funds 
to  meet  that  requirement.  It  suggests 
here  in  the  report  that  the  committee  be- 
heves  that  there  will  be  a  shortfall  In 
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defense  nuclear  materials  unless  action 
is  taken  in  fiscal  year  1981 

Now.  unfortunately,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  already  acted  upon 
the  appropriations  for  this  authoriza- 
tion We  have  no  appropriations,  no 
funds  available  to  meet  the  memoran- 
dum requirements 

What  did  the  committee  find  as  far  as 
being  able  to  mt*et  the  requirements  of 
3  years,  and  further  out  5  years'  I  know 
this  IS  somewhat  classified,  but  is  it  true 
that  unless  we  do  have  some  iy()e  of  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  this  rountr\'s  com- 
mitments under  the  memorandum? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  for  a  response 

Mr  PRICE  Certainly,  in  reply  to  the 
final  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saving 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well.  In  a  dis- 
cussion earlier  this  week  when  the  Hou.'^e 
considered  the  second  budget  resolution, 
the  chiiirnum  o!  the  Uudgft  (.  ommiltee 
admitted  under  que.stioning  that  In  this 
years  budset  as  It  passed  the  House, 
there  were  no  funds  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  .suijgested  that  we  on 
the  Appropriatiorvs  Committee  would 
have  to  squee/e  some  money  out  of  some 
other  functional  category  I  do  not  know 
what  IS  in  the  new  budget  as  has  now 
been  compromised  and  in  the  conference 
report,  but  there  wa.s  nothing  In  the 
second  budget  resolution  that  pa.ssed  the 
House 

We  are  going  to  have  to  squeeze  out 
some  money  There  was  a  request  this 
week  from  the  administration,  from  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement As  I  recall,  the  Department  of 
Energy  did  request  $147  million  That 
request  was  reduced  by  OMB  to  $112 
million,  but  yet  we  have  no  functional 
category  money  to  meet  this  requirement, 

Mr.  PRICE  There  has  been  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment and  Military  Nuclear  Svstems  as 
far  back  as  June,  which  does  show  that 
an  additional  budget  amendment  Is  In 
preparation  and  has  been  a  long  time  in 
preparation  for  the  production  of  de- 
fense nuclear  materials  Preliminary  cal- 
culations show  that  about  $140  million  In 
additional  authorizations  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  defense  nuclear  materials 
production  program;  so  thought  Is  being 
given  to  it, 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  sure 
there  Is  thought  but  unfortunately,  there 
Is  not  much  action,  either  from  this  ad- 
ministration, and  there  has  not  been  in 
the  past  3  years,  nor  Is  there  from  the 
Budget  Committee  This  is  what  con- 
cerns me  In  the  Budget  Committee  we 
are  going  to  discuss  this  a  little  bit  later 
when  the  Budget  Committee  considers  it, 
but  it  Is  the  feeling  of  this  committee 
that  this  needs  to  be  done  I  take  It  this 
page  here  In  the  report  is  urgent  Would 
the  gentleman  call  it  urgent' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 


Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
Is  expresing  the  concern  of  all  of  us  We 
have  the  same  concern  the  gentleman 
has. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  Well.  I  hope 
this  committee  will  join  in  urging  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  too  late. 
I  guess,  to  urge  the  Budget  Committee, 
to  give  funds,  but  it  do<\s  discourage  me 
and  gives  me  some  concern  when  we  all 
talk  about  this  need,  but  no  one  does 
anything  about  it  It  is  something  like 
Mark  Twains  comments  about  the 
vi,  eat  her  Everyone  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  no  one  does  anything  about 
It 

As  w;»s  stated  in  the  colloquy  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer.sev,  there 
Is  an  urgency  in  the  world  situation,  but 
yet  it  seems  like  the  administration,  as 
well  as  the  Budget  Committee,  does  not 
reali/e  the  same  urgency 

I  hope  the  committee  in  the  days  ahead 
will  urge  thiit  we  do  get  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  becau.se  the  testimony 
we  had  was  that  there  would  be  a  defi- 
nite shortfall 

Mr  PRICE  Things  are  being  done 
about  It  Our  committee  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  at  times  with  the  chairman 
of  the  particular  subcommittee.  We  are 
trving  to  move  it  along 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  But  it  Ls  not 
very  realistic  for  the  Budget  Committee 
to  say,  "Yes  we  need  to  do  It.  but  yo-; 
will  have  to  find  the  funds  Don't  ask  us 
to  find  the  money  " 

Mr  PRICE  Well  of  course.  I  person- 
ally have  never  been  a  great  advocate 
of  a  third  level  committee,  which  we 
have,  I  might  say 

•  Mr  STARK  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Lawrence  Lavermore  National  Lab- 
oratory for  Its  contribution  to  this  Na- 
iions  defense 

Since  1952,  every  nuclear  weapon  in 
the  US  arsenal  lias  been  designed  at 
Livermore  or  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  in 
New  Mexico  These  nationiU  laboratories. 
with  their  dedicated  cadre  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians,  are  the  real 
basis  for  our  Nation  s  strategic  capabil- 
ity and  shield  of  deterrence  Their  efTort.s 
have  not  only  made  the  United  States 
the  worlds  most  powerful  and  tech- 
nically advanced  nation,  but  have  also 
led  the  way  to  technological  advances 
in  the  development  ajid  production  of 
new  energy  sources 

An  excellent  example  of  the  twin  goals 
of  greater  defense  capacity  and  energy 
development  exists  in  the  inertial  con- 
finement fusion  program  af  Livermore 
While  the  short-term  goal  of  this  re- 
search Ls  to  provide  scientists  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  thermonu- 
clear process,  the  long-term  goal  is  safe 
and  inexhaustible  energy  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  their  com- 
mitment to  this  excellent  project  and 
thank  them  for  restoring  fusion  research 
funds  that  were  severely  cut  by  the  ad- 
ministration, 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  approving  a  special  project 
to  upgrade  etu-thquake  safety  at  Law- 


rence Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
Although  no  one  was  seriously  injured 
during  the  ma«rulude  5,6  earthquake 
last  January,  .some  damage  did  occur  and 
It  became  obvious  that  laboratory  facil- 
ities needed  upgrading  to  prevent  serious 
damage  during  any  future  earthquakes 
By  authorizing  a  total  of  $5  million  to 
start  repairs  and  upgrading  at  Liver- 
more and  Sandia  Laboratories,  the  com- 
m.ttee  will  insure  the  8.000  laboratory 
i-mpKiyees  of  a  safe  and  secure  environ- 
ment in  which  to  carry  on  their  im.por- 
t.mt  work  I  thank  the  committee  for 
their  interest  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. • 

•  Mr  LUNDINE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  maintain  an  adequate  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  research  and 
development  for  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
force  While  there  are  several  important 
programs  contained  in  H  R  7265  which  I 
feel  are  critically  important  to  our  over- 
all national  defense  capability.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill  because  of  other 
provisions  which  I  cannot  support. 

Before  describing  to  you  my  specific 
reasons  for  opposing  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  particularly  express  my  support 
for  the  inertial  confinement  fusion  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
inertial  confinement  fusion  can  make  an 
important  contribution  both  to  our  nu- 
clear weapons  technological  develop- 
ment and  civilian  energy  development  in 
this  country  I  applaud  the  strong  sup- 
port the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
given  this  technology  As  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  civilan  nuclear 
development.  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  toward  the  development  of 
an  acceptable  approach  to  manage- 
ment of  inertial  confinement  fusion 
technology. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  today 
for  two  reasons.  First.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned regarding  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  transfers  authority  for  the 
management  of  defense  nuclear  wastes 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Energy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Defense  Programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Both  civilian  and  de- 
fense nuclear  wastes  are  currently  man- 
aged by  the  same  office  within  E>OE  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  overall  national  effort  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  waste  management.  Develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  solution 
to  the  waste  management  problem  re- 
sulting from  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  well  as  those  produced  from 
our  civilian  nuclear  operations  are  tech- 
nologl'^al  and  managerially  interlocked, 
and.  therefore,  should  not  be  separated. 
To  do  so  can  only  result  in  duplication 
of  errort  and  complication  of  the  task  of 
developing  a  national  svstem  to  dispose 
of  all  of  our  nuclear  wastes. 

I  am  further  concerned  regarding  the 
designation  in  this  bill  of  nuclear  wastes 
as  defen.se  "byproducts"  and  of  the  com- 
mittee action  to  increase  funding  for  in- 
len.Ti  nuclear  waste  storage  activities 
and   cut  back  on  funding  for  develop- 
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ment  of  permanent  disposal  techniques. 
In  this  regard.  I  am  supportive  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Derrick  to  add  $10  million  in  design 
work  funds  for  the  solidification  of  mili- 
tary nuclear  waste  at  the  Savannah 
River  Waste  Storage  Site. 

Development  of  acceptable  pcrmaneni. 
disposal  techniques  for  the  75  million 
gallons  of  liquid  nuclear  waste  from  our 
defense  programs,  currently  being  stored 
In  steel  tanks  for  Interim  management, 
ha-s  been  ignored  too  long  and  must  be 
given  priority  attention.  A  strong  tech- 
nological base  in  the  nuclear  waste  area 
has  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  us  to  proceed  to  ad- 
dress both  our  defense  and  commercial 
nuclear  waste  management  problems.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  committee  action 
to  separate  our  defense  nuclear  wastes 
into  a  separate  administrative  category 
is  not  in  the  be.st  interest  of  this  ob- 
jective Instead,  the  committee  position 
on  this  Lssue  is  likely  to  result  in  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  increased  administrative 
costs,  and  programatic  chaos  and  delay. 

Second,  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  contain.';  SIO  million  to 
provide  facilities  to  produce  MX  mi.ssile 
warheads  I  have  consistently  oppased 
efforts  to  proceed  with  development  of 
the  MX  mis";ile  system  and  therefore 
cannot  support  this  allocation  of  funds 
to  this  project,* 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN   All  time  has  expired 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  section  1, 

H  R     7265 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Rep'-esentatives     of     the     United     States     of 

AmPTira  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "DepRrtment  of  Energy 

National   Security  and   Military  Appllcallon.s 

of  .N'uclear  Energy  Authorizauon  Act  of  1981 ", 

■nTLE    I-  NATIONAL    SECURITY 

PROGRAMS 

OPERATING     EXPENSES 

Sec  10]  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fls  a:  year  1981  for  operating  expenses  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (Including  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  sinport  of  the  armed  services, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defeiise.  and  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  suoport  actlvltlesi   as  follows 

II)  For  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program.  $137,000,000.  to  be  allocated 
as  fellows: 

(Ai  For  glass  la."ier  experiments,  $69,800,000. 

(Bi   For  gas  laser  experiment,':,  $38,000  000 

(Ci  For  particle  beam  experiments.  $15.- 
400.000 

(Di  For  Btioportlng  research  and  experi- 
ment,'; $12526000,  none  of  which  may  be 
used  for  the  research  development,  or  dem- 
onstration of  the  use  of  heavy  Ion  devices  as 
drivers  for  Inertial  confinement  fusion  ex- 
periments and  Inertial  confinement  fusion 
systems 

IE  I   For  program  direction.  $1,275,000 

<2)  For  the  naval  reactors  development 
program,  $250  350.000,  Including  $10,350,000 
for  program  direction, 

(3)  For  weapons  activities.  $1,696,723,000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

'Ai  For  research  and  development.  $478.- 
064.000, 


(B)  For  weapons  testing.  $286,000,000 

iC  I  For  production  and  surveillance.  $895.- 

000,000 

(Di  For  program  direction.  $37,659,000 

i4i  For  verification  and  control  technology. 
J38,591,000.  Including  $1,765,000  for  program 
direction 

(5i  For  the  defense  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duction and  byproducts  management  pro- 
gram, to  be  adnui.istcred  by  the  Assistant 
secretary  for  Defense  Programs.  $640,055,000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows 

(A)  For  production  reactor  expenses. 
$200,907,000 

(Bi  For  the  processing  of  defense  nuclear 
tnaie.-ia!s,  $92,019,000 

(C)  For  supporting  services,  $80,939,000. 
of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  increment  of  startup  costs 
f(jr  the  Purex  chemical  processing  plant  and 
N  reactor  mode  conversion  at  Richland. 
Washington 

(D)  For  fiuorlnel  processing  of  nonproduc- 
tlon  fuels  and  related  activities,  $26,890,000 

lE)  For  special  Isotope  separations  re- 
search   $14,815,000 

(F)  For  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning   $4,000000 

(0|  For  Interim  waste  operations.  $149.- 
940  000 

(Hi  For  long  term  waste  management 
technology.  $62,600,000.  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  waste  isolation 
pilot  plant  as  authorized  by  section  213  of 
Public  Law  96-164 

(I)  For  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment   $5  000,000 

(J)  For  program  direction  $3,045,000.  of 
which  $1  330,000  shall  be  used  for  materials 
production  and  $1,715,000  shall  be  used  for 
byproducts  management. 

(6]  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  technology  development  program 
(defense  program).  $43,304,000.  Including 
$3.795  000  for  program  direction. 

PLANT     AND     CAPITAL     EaUIPMENT 

Sec  102  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (Including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modification  of  facil- 
ities, land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction)  necessary 
for  national  security  programs,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  defense  Inertial  confinement 
fusion: 

Project  81-E>-101.  particle  beam  fusion  ac- 
celerator-ll,  Sandia  National  Laljoratorles, 
New  Mexico   $36,750,000 

Project  80-AE-ll,  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity. Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Labora- 
tory. New  Mexico.  $14,300,000  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $15,300,000 

Project  80-AE-12.  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity, Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  California,  $6,600,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $7,600,000 

Project  75-3  b,  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico,  an  additional  sum  of  $8  000,000 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  $62,500  - 
000, 

(2)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project   81-T-lll,    general    plant    projects, 

various  locations,  $3,300,000 

Project  81-T  112,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities  various  loca- 
tions, $13,000,000 

Project  Bl-T-113.  fuel  materials  examina- 
tion area  upgrading,  Bettls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory  West  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  $2  - 
700,000    (3;   For  weapons  activities: 

Project  81  D-102.  general  plant  projects. 
various  locations    $28,900,000, 

Project  81-D  103,  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations,  $4  63C  000 

Project  8I-D-104  heavy  duty  drill  repair 
facility.  Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada,  $1,700,000 


Project  81-D-105,  engineering  odlce  build- 
ing,  Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada,  $1,800,000 

Project  81-D-106,  weapor-lzation  facil- 
ities, Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore 
National   Laboratory,  California    $6  600,000 

Project  8I-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  rep!acen,en!  and  upgrade,  var- 
ious locations   $31,000,000 

Project  ei-D  108  reactor  support  facilities 
Sandia  National  Laboratories,  New  Mexico, 
$2,000,000 

Project  81-D-nO,  upgrade  Industrial  liquid 
waste  treatment  plants  Los  Alamos  National 
Scientific  Lat)oratory,  New  Mexico.  $8  000  000 

Project  81-D-lll,  water  system  upgrade 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory 
New  Mexico  $9,000000 

Project  81-D- 115,  MX  warhead  production 
facilities,   various   locations    »10  000.000 

Project  81  D  116  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade  Phase 
n,  various  locations   $75  000  000 

Prolect  81-D-119  reclamation  facility  im- 
provements Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken. 
South  Caro::na    $1,200  000 

Project  81-D  121,  upsrrade  weapons  staging 
area  roar's    Pantex   Plant    Texas    $1  600  000 

Prolect  81-D-133,  EarthquaVe  damage  res- 
toration Ernest  Orlando  Lawence  Llvemore 
National   Laboratory    $3  000  000 

P-o'ect  8I-D-I31  Ear'hQuaVe  damage  res- 
toration SandtR  National  I  aboratory  at 
Livermore     CRM'ornla.   $2  oon  or>n 

Prolect  80-AE-5  rround  launched  cruise 
mls'lle  fOLCMl  warheid  production  facili- 
ties various  locations  an  additional  sum  of 
$3  000  000  for  a  total  project  at:ithorlzatlon 
of  $7,000,000 

Project  80-AE-6  t;tr,!tles  and  equipment 
restoration  replacement  and  upgrade  var- 
loMs  locations  an  additional  stjm  of  $29  - 
900  000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$69  300  OOO 

Project  79-7-p  facilities  for  new  modern 
stratesic  bomb  various  locations  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $7  000,000  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $35  Oon  OOO 

(4)  For  materials  production  and  byprod- 
ucts management: 

Project  81-D-123  peneral  plant  projects. 
various  locitlons  $15,600,000 

Project  81-D-124  plant  engineering  and 
design    various  locations   $4  200  000 

Project  81-D-125  N-reactor  safety  and  en- 
vlronmen'a'  Imrro-e'^e'^'s  'e'-'Tltv  pp-"  isMr- 
velllance    Richland.  Wos^lngton,  $5  lOOOOO 

Pro'e^t  81  D-12'i  restor'tton  of  production 
capabilities,  various  locations,  $34  100,000, 

Project  81-D-131  remote  anal'-tlcal  facil- 
ity upgrade  and  exnanslon  Idaho  Fuels 
Processing  Facllltv  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Lsboratory,  Idaho    $28  500  000 

Project  77-13  a  fuorlnel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  reclvlnc  Im'^rovements.  Idaho 
Chemical  Pro-essln"  Plant  Idaho  National 
En-Iie^rlnq  Labiratorv,  Idaho  an  additional 
sum  of  $34  000  000  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorlzatlo-  of  $149  400,000 

Project  81-T-lOl  pen<>ral  plant  projects, 
varlotis  locations    $9  140  000, 

Project  81-T-102  plant  ene'neerlng  ana 
design,   various   locations,   $5  130,000 

Project  81-T-103,  sixth  set  of  calcined  sol- 
ids storage  bins,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho,  $15,000,000 

Project  81-T-I04  radioactive  waste  facili- 
ties Improvements  O^k  Rldpe  National  Lab- 
oratory, Tennessee,  $5000,000 

(5)  For  capita;  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

(A)  for  defense  Inertial  confinement  fu- 
sion. $11,000,000. 

(B)  for  naval  reactors  development,  $38- 
000.000; 

(C)  for  weapons  activities,  $113,700,000; 

(D)  for  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy  $800  000, 

(E)  for  materials  production  and  byprod- 
ucu     management.     $57,907,000     of     which 
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$39  400,000  •h»ll  b«  uMd  for  m»terl»l»  pro- 
duction md  laa. 507,000  ihail  be  used  for 
byproduct*  mmagemeiit.   »nd 

(F)  for  nuclear  m»lerl»li  »ecurlty  and 
•ATagukrda  development,  •3  40<)  0<X) 

TITl*  II-OENERAI,  PROVISIONS 
tCraOCBAMINU 

S«c  aOl  Except  u  ottierwlM  provided  Ui 
thla  Act  - 

"  (  1 )  no  amount  upproprlated  purauant  to 
thle  Act  may  be  vised  fcr  any  pre, gram  In 
exc«ss  of  105  perrent  of  the  amnitit  authdr- 
tz«d  for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
110,000000  more  than  the  amouiu  author- 
iMd  for  that  program  by  this  Act  which- 
ever la  the  leaser    and 

(3i  no  aniouu'.  appmprla'ed  purmiant  to 
thU  Act  may  be  used  f  t  »i,>  pro^rain  which 
haa  lujt  been  presea'ed  '.u,  '  r  rny.fs'td  of, 
the  Congreas. 

unlBAa  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  davs  (not 
including  any  day  In  which  either  House  of 
(.'.ingress  Is  not  m  se.sslon  because  of 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  ca'.endar 
days  to  a  day  certain  i  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  cummifees  -f  '  on- 
greas  of  ao'.lce  from  the  Secretarv  of  F.nergy 
hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary  i  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facta  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  m  svipport  of  the  proposed  action,  or 
unless  each  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  haa  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
.-etary  written  notice  to  the  effect  that  It  haa 
no  objec'ion  to  the  proposed  action. 
LiMira  ON  ciNrnAi.  flant  paojicrs 

Sic  .Oi  lai  The  Secretarv  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  auihorUed  by  this 
Act  It  th->  -ora;  e^iiina'ed  cost  of  the  con- 
struction  project  does  not  exceed  II  000  000 

lb)  If  a!  any  time  during  'he  construction 
of  anv  genera!  plant  project,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  Is  revised  due  to  unfore- 
seen cost  variations  and  the  revised  cost  of 
the  project  exceeds  »1  ooO.oOO,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  furnish  a  complete  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  C?ongres8 
explaining  the  reason*  for  the  cost  variation 

ici  In  no  event  may  the  total  cost  of  all 
general  plant  pro.ects  carried  out  under  this 
Act  exceed  bv  more  than  10  percent  the  total 
amount,  au'horued  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  projects  under  this  Act 

LIMITS    ON     r  MNSTBVi-TinN     paojins 

Sic  203  la)  Whenever  the  c\irTent  ee'l- 
mate<l  cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorised  by  section  102  of  this  Act  or 
which  Is  In  svipport  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  tnergv  and 
was  authorized  by  any  previous  Act  exceeds 
by  more  than  2^  percent  'he  higher  of  i  1  i 
the  amo\int  authorized  for  the  project,  or 
il)  the  amount  if  tlie  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  a.s  shown  In  the  moat  recent 
budget  Justification  dat*  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  project  may  not  be  started  or  addi- 
tional obligations  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  project  above  'he  total  estimated 
cost  as  the  case  mav  be  unleas  n  perUjd  of 
thirty  calendar  days  i  not  Including  anv  dav 
In  which  either  House  of  Congres.s  is  no-  m 
seaslon  be<-au5e  of  adjournmen'  uf  more  than 
three  days  to  a.  day  certain  .  has  passed  after 
receipt  bv  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facta  and  circumstances  relied  upon  In 
support  of  the  action  or  unless  each  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  notified  the  Secretary  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action 

ibi  Subsection  lai  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current 
estimated  cost  of  leas  than  •5,000.000 


rvNO  TaANsrta  AtrrHoarrT 
Sec  204  To  the  extent  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acta,  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  0<vernment  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  worn  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  c.f 
'he  agencv  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred 

AlTHoSIIY      roa     CONSTaVCTIoN      DESIGN 

Sec  205  .ai  Within  the  amounts  author- 
ize*! D>  this  Act  for  plant  engineering  and 
deaign  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad.ance 
planning  and  construction  de5lg;ia  and  may 
obtain  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ice* in  connection  with  any  proposed  con- 
struction projects 

lb)  In  any  caae  In  which  the  estimated 
deaign  coat  for  any  conatructlon  project  i* 
in  exceaa  of  $400,000.  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
»(reas  In  writing  of  the  details  of  the  project 
at  least  thirty  days  before  any  funds  are 
oollgated  for  design  service*  tor  the  project 

rVWtlS    AVAILABLZ    ToK    ALL    NATIONAL    8ICl'«ITT 
paOOEAMS   or    THE    DEPAXTUENT    or    ENEXOT 

8«c  ao«  Subject  to  the  provlalon*  of  ap- 
propriation Acts  amounta  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  tor  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  project! 
are  available  for  use.  when  necessary,  in 
connection  with  all  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Depsxtment  of  Energy 
AtTHoarxT    ro«    xMiacENcr    coNSTatv-noN 

DESIGN 

Sec  207  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  loa.  the  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  and  design  utlUilng  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  Energy  defeiise 
activity  construction  project  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  design  must 
proceed  expeditiously  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  or  to  protect  prop- 
erty or  human  life 

ADJVSTMENTS  ro«  PAT   IMCXEASCS 

Sec  208  Appropriations  authorized  by 
by  this  Act  for  silary  pay.  retirement  or 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may  be 
increased  by  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  In  such  benefits  authorized 
by  law 

AVAiLABiLrrr  or  punos 

Sec  209  When  so  spec'fled  In  an  appropri- 
ation Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating Expenses  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equlpme.M  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 
XEsraicTioN    on    licensing    RrgtmnMENT    roa 

CERTAIN     DErrNSE     ACTIVITIES     AND    rACILITIES 

Sec  210  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  related  to  licensing 
of  any  defense  activity  or  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission 

SESTRICTION    ON    USE    OP    rUNDS    TO    PAY     PENAL- 
TIES  UNDEa   CLEAN   AIK   ACT 

Sec  211  None  of  the  fvinds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  any  penal tv  fine  forfeiture 
or  settlement  resulting  from  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U  S  C 
7401  et  seq  i  with  respect  to  any  defense 
activity  of  the  Department  of  Energy  if  i  1 1 
the  Secretary  finds  that  compliance  is  physi- 
cally Impossible  within  the  time  prescriiied 
for  compliance  or  i2i  the  President  has 
speclflcallv  requested  appropriations  for 
compliance  and  the  Con>;re<s  .'as  failed  to 
appropriate  fvinds  for  such  purpose 

Sec  212  Before  the  expiration  of  the  cur- 
rent contract  between  the  Department  of 
Energv  and  the  Washington  FMbllc  Power 
Supply  System  the  Secretary  of  Energy  thai; 


negotiate  price  In  a  new  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  byproduct  steam  from  the  N- 
reactor  based  on  the  fair  market  replace- 
ment value  of  the  steam  rather  than  cost  of 
production  of  the  steam 

Mr  PRICE  '(iiirlng  thf  rrading  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remain(der  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  re  id  printed  m  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments, 

AMENDMENTS     omaEn     BT     Ml      PRICE 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
>inu'ndments. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  ofTered  by  Mr   Price    On  page 

J,  line  5.  strike  out  "$1.698  723  000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof     $1  804  823  ooo 

On  page  3  line  8  strUe  nut  '  $4  78  0'54  000" 
and  inser'   In  lieu   thereof  ■»^n:  or,4  oo, 

On  pape  3  line  11  strike  out  "$8«.'',0i«  000" 
and  Insert   in  llevi  thereof  "$980,100,000   , 

On  page  8  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fcl. ow- 
ing: 

"Project  79-7-e  production  and  aaaembly 
facilities  Pantex  plant  Amarl'.lo,  Texas  an 
additional  sum  of  $13  million,  for  a  total 
project   authorlratlon    of   $23    million  " 

Mr  PRICE  during  the  reading!  Mr. 
Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman  the  amend- 
ments I  am  now  offering  are  necessary  to 
,sastain  the  fiscal  year  1981  nuclear 
weapons  program  that  the  President  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress 

The  amendments  are  in  support  of  the 
President  s  amended  budget  request  and 
would  lncrea.se  the  total  authorizations 
in  the  bill  by  $121  1  million 

The  amendments  would  add  $23  mil- 
lion to  the  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  and  $85  1  million  for 
the  oprratlon  of  the  weapons  complex 
The  last  amendment  would  provide  an 
additional  authorisation  of  $13  million 
for  a  construction  pro.'ect  now  In  pro- 
gress at  the  Pantex  plants  near  Amarlllo, 
Tex 

Mr  Chairman  the  am(^unts  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  H  R  7265 
were  based  on  testimony  taken  earlier 
this  venr  and  on  a  Joint  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  More  recently, 
testimony  received  by  the  committee 
.shows  that  the  amounts  oricinallv  re- 
quested will  not  support  the  nuclear 
weapoivs  stockpile  plan  approved  by 
President  Carter 

Unle.ss  additional  funds  are  authorized 
and  appropr  ated  the  weajxins  program 
w"ll  be  disrupted  for  .several  years  de- 
liveries of  certain  weapons  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  cannot  be  made 
The  entire  research,  development  and 
production  operation  will  have  to  be 
phased  down 

The    shortfalls    In    the    amounts    re- 
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guested  re.sult  from  higher  than  the  an- 
ticipated 8-percent  inflation  rate  for 
labor  materials,  energy,  utilities,  and 
special  metals  The  actual  inflation  rate 
expenenced  for  fiscal  year  1980  has  been 
about  15  percent 

Mr  Chairman,  the  increased  amounts 
requested,  and  included  in  tlicse  amend - 
menus,  are  well  justified  and  are  re- 
quired for  national  defense  and  security. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

■_  1100 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr   Price' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

AMENUMENT    orrrRtU    PY     MR      [itRRlCK 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Derrick  On 
page   9,   after   line    19,    Insert    the   following 

Project  81-D-135  Defense  was'e  processing 
facility,  stage  I.  Savannah  River  Plant  South 
Carolina  (design,  englneerlnp  and  site  ex- 
ploration only),  $10  000  000 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  is  the  only  .source 
of  new  Plutonium  and  tritium  for  the 
US  nuclear  weapons  program  and  Is 
the  onlv  place  In  the  United  States 
where  high-level  nuclear  waste  is  still 
being  produced  In  the  plant's  operations 
since  1954  approximately  68  million  gal- 
lons of  this  high-level  nuclear  waste  has 
been  generated  This  radioactive  wa-sle 
has  been  reduced  to  23  million  gallons  of 
sludge  which  is  non-  safely  stored  in  steel 
tanks  My  amendment  would  provide 
funds  for  the  design  and  engineering  of 
a  defense  waste  processing  facility  which 
would  change  the  waste  now  stored  as 
sludge,  liquid,  and  salt  cake  into  solid 
form.s  such  a-'-  borosillcate  gla.ss  and  es- 
sei  tially  nonradioactive  salt  The  actual 
output  from  the  defen.se  waste  processing 
facility  IS  expected  to  be  1  million  "gal- 
lons" of  borosillcate  glass  logs  and  16 
million  gallons  of  salt  which  contains 
one  ten-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
radioactivity  it  initially  contained  This 
also  represents  an  overall  reduction  of 
some  7  million  gallons  of  waste — a  reduc- 
tion of  about  30  percent 

Stage  I  of  the  facility,  which  my 
amendment  will  initiate,  will  cost  about 
$500  million  and  should  be  in  operation 
by  1987  Stage  I  will  encapsulate  the 
sludpe  which  constitutes  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  but  which  con- 
tains about  60  percent  of  the  total  ra- 
dioactivity, and  the  long-lived  elements 
such  as  Plutonium 

Stage  II  of  the  waste  processing 
fac  Iity  will  clean  up  the  liquids  and  salts 
by  removing  the  entrained  cesium  Stage 

II  is  projected  to  cost  about  $700  million 
Design  of  stage  II  could  start  in  the  next 
few  years 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  the 
defense  waste  processing  facility  Is  not 
built,  it  will  require  5  to  12  new  tanks 
over  the  next  10  years  just  to  hold  the 
newly  generated  waste  This  will  cost  $60 
to  $150  million  Since  the  waste  must 
eventually  be  solidified  for  permanent 
disposal  in  some  sort  of  terminal  storage 


facility,  it  makes  good  economic  sense  to 
start  the  defense  waste  processing  facib- 
i:  nov   ai.d  not  have  to  buid  new  tanks. 

Funds  were  not  authorized  In  H.R 
7265  for  the  facility  because  plans  had 
not  biten  completed  Ly  Mav  M  198'). 
when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment 
j)ass 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DERRICK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Derrick*  has  discussed  tins  amend- 
ment With  me  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  desir- 
able and  acceptable  amendment  As  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  not  advised  of  the 
revised  plans  for  the  defense  waste  proc- 
essing facility  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant,  located  in  the  gentleman's  distnct, 
until  several  months  after  we  reported 
H.R.  7265  out  of  the  committee  'We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress toward  such  a  facility  by  the  admin- 
istration for  several  years  The  facility 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
begin  is  cost  effective  and  would  Immobi- 
lize the  defense  wastes  at  Savannah 
River  in  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner at  the  earliest  practical  time  In  ad- 
dition, the  technology  applied  In  this 
project  will  be  available  in  the  processing 
of  wastes  which  result  from  nuclear 
power  reactors 

Mr  DERRICK  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs  HOL'r,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
\'ieldinK. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  examined  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr,  Derrick  i  on  this 
Side  and  have  no  objection  to  it  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DERRICK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  'Mr,  Der- 
rick' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments',-'  If  not.  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  'H.R.  7265'  to  authorize  appro- 
linations  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  687.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  w  as  taken .  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  .Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice.  and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  39, 
r,ot  voting  60,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No   6481 
YEAS— 333 


Abdnor 

Aflclabbo 

AKAka 

,^  best  a 

Ae^ander 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Anlrews  N  C 
Andrews, 

NDak 
Ann  iin?.lo 
Anthony 
Appiecate 
Archer 
Ashbroolc 
Aspln 
A'V'n^on 
AuColn 
Bsjham 
PafRlis 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bftumsn 
near^    P  I 
Beard,  Tenn 
Be  n .'  n  m  1  n 
Dennett 
Berej'er 
Bethune 
Biapul 
Bmrhnm 
Blanchard 

BoBKS 

Bc'.and 

Boner 

Bo  r.  lor 

Bcnker 

Bo:qua.rd 

Bowen 

Bra-lfmas 

P.rlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broom  field 

Prcwn,  Calif, 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Birltson 

Butler 

Bvron 

Campbell 

Carnev 

Carr 

Carter 

rhappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cl^r.Ter 

Coelho 

C"oIeman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Con  able 

ronte 

CouRhlln 

Courier 

Crar.f  Daniel 

DAmours 

rwme'    Dan 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Dar.lel'on 

Dannemeyer 


Da»'h> 
Davis,  Mich, 
Davif   S  C 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devme 
Dlnrel! 
Dixon 
D  -dd 
Donnelly 
Dotir:. 
Doupherty 
Downey 
D'.incan  Greg 
Duncan,  Tenn 
E-lwar-is   Ca  if 
Edwards,  Okla 
EnRllsh 
Erdah: 
Erler.bom 
Erte! 

Evans  Del. 
Evans  Or 
Evans,  Ind. 
Farv 
Fasi-e;'. 
Fa;-. 
F<»rrarr 
Fndie^ 
Fish 
Fisher 
F  ;h.Rn 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich, 
Ff  rsythe 
Fountain 
P-'wler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Oaydoa 
Oephurdt 
Olalmo 
Glbb-ns 
Oilman 
Gmsrlch 
GllcKman 
Ooldwater 
Gon/jlez 
Ooodllng 
Gore 
Oradlson 
Gn>mm 
Orassley 
Green 
C.nsham 
Guartnl 
G'.idrer 
Guyer 
H  aired  orn 
Hall.  Tex 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hanaen 


Karris 

Harsha 

Heckjer 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hi  eh  tower 

Hillls 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Ho  lenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

H  .bbard 

Huckabv 

HuKhes 

Hutrh'-rjon 

Hut'o 

Hyde 

Irhord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

JefTrlea 

Jenkins 

Johnson  CalU. 

Jcr.es  Ok:a 

Karen 

K'lrtec 

Kindness 

Kopovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Latrrrr.arslno 

Latta 

Leach  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath  Tex 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lretner 

Long.  La. 

Lcr."   Md 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

L'ken 

Linirren 

M'-Clory 

McDonald 

M'-Fwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McK'.nney 

Marks 

Marleree 

Marr-ott 

>AAthls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavro'ilet 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 


;0L 
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UloUb 
Mllcaell.  NY 
MoAkiay 

UOUutMUl 

Uoor* 

Calif 
Mou.  i.toJ.  ra 
MOtU 

Murphy,  Fa 
Mutto 
Myers.  led 
Natchtr 
Neiton 
NlchoU 
Nowak 
OAkax 
OMratar 
Obey 
Pant  t  la 
Pa.iha\-«n 
Patten 
Patl»r»on 
PfU'e 
pepper 
Perliln* 
Petri 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qiiayle 
Oull  rn 
Rallsback 
RatchToril 
ReguLa 
Reiika 
Rhodee 
Rlnaldo 


Rllter 
HoDeru 

Rodino 

Koe 

How 

hOJenthai 
Koitenkowjkl 

RooaaeloC 

KoyOAi 

Koyer 

Hiuld 

Ruiao 

Sabo 

sail  1 1 11 1 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schro*  !er 

Schulze 

3«bf.iu« 


Stewart 

mration 

Slump 

SwiU 

8>mmi 

t>>  liar 

Tauke 

Taunln 

Thomaa 

TraJLler 

1  riDie 

Udall 

Van  Defrlln 

V  aiHler  J»gt 

Veiiu:i 

Voikraer 

WaU  ml 

Walker 

Waikini 

VS  «   iiiaii 

White 

Wht.ev 


Sei\»*iibrnmer   WhUt*ker 

Sharp  Whif.fii 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuater 

Sini    u 

Bkelton 

i^mi'. h    Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Siii.we 

Snyder 

So,»-.' 

Holomon 

Bpence 

St  rierfnmn 

Stark 

StrtHk;rr!i 

Slan^'  n 

81  w  ! 

Btenholm 


NAYS^ 

Penwlck 
Grnv 
Harkin 
Burti  n    Phillip  Hixalt.ns 


39 


Berlell 
Beilenion 
Burton,  John 


CavanauKh 

Chlsholm 

nay 

Conyeri 

Cnc-kftt 

DelUims 

Dlrkl 

Drlnan 

Ediraj- 


Ambro 

Anderson.  Ill 

A,%hley 

Bald  via 

Barnard 

Bevin 

Boiling 

BreauT 

BrcKiku 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burgener 

Colllne.  ni 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane  PhlUp 

Dlcklnaoii 

Earlv 

Eckhardt 

Edward!,  Ala 


Hi'li/mnn 
Johnum   Colo 
Kasienmeler 
I.elan  I 
Lundlne 
Mnrk'-v 
M'kulskl 
Millfr   Calif 
Mitchell,  Md 


Williams   Mont 

WUaon.  Tex 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wo.pe 

Wright 

W',  iit; 

Wydler 

W\lie 

Yates 

Yntr'T 

YO'in.r   n» 

Youi.K   Mo 

7.at)U>.  kl 

Zfterettl 


Moffett 

ou.mrer 

Pa'i! 

Hahall 

Fansel 

Hirhmond 

Seiberling 

S'.angeland 

S'oltr< 

Vsnlk 

Weaver 

Wr.s.H 


NOT   VOTING-   60 

Miirrhv,  N  T, 

Murtha 


Fm  e  -  V 
Ford   Tenn 

0»"!ft 

ainn 
Hall    Ohio 
Hortof. 
Jenrr!  ■  r 
Jones   N  C 
Jones  Tenn 
Kel  V 
Kemp 
I.ehmsn 
l,ev!tar 
Mi-Cnskev 
McCormack 
McDaie 
M^  "'•■in 
Magulre 
Martin 
Murohy.  Ill 


Ned7l 

Nil  an 
o  U'lfn 
P  .rsell 
Shannon 
Spe    man 
Stark 
Storlcmsn 
Ta-.  ;-r 
Thompson 
''llm^n 
Wnniplrr 
Wh  !ehMr«t 
Wll',;nni"   Ohio 
Wi'son    Pnb 
Wil'iin    C    H 
YounK.  Alaska 


announced   the   following 


The   Clerk 

pairs: 

Mr   Thompson  wl'h  N'r    Emery, 
Mr   Cotter  with  Mr   OBrlen 
Mr   Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Pursell 
Mr    Murphy  of   New  York   with   Mr    Brown 
of  Ohio 

Mr  Olnn  with  Mr  PhlllD  M  Crane. 
Mr   Breaux  with  Mr   Madigan 
Mr   McCormack  with  Mr   Kemp 
Mr   LevltaawlthMr   MrDade 

Jenrette  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Alabama 

Shannon  with  Mr   Corhrun 
Mr   MurthawlthMr    Biri-pner 
Mr    Cllman  wl'h  Mr    Dickinson 
Mr   Stark  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 
Mr   Nolan  with  Mr   Stockman. 
Mr   Barnard  with  Nfr   Horton. 
Mr   Baldiis  with  Mr  Wampler 
Mr  Aihley  with  Mr   McClMkey 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr    Ambro  with  Mr    Martin 
Mr   be.iii  with  Air    Voun>;  ol  Alaska 
.Mr    brooas  with  Mr    ■la)Ujr 
Mr    Ciarcia  wilh  Mr    Whiieliurst 
Mr    hord  of  Tennessee  *l'.h  Mr    Magiilre 
Mr>   Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Kelly 
Mr    t'urman  with  Mr    Hal!  o!  Ohio 
Mr    Kjriy  with  Mr    I  ehiiian 
Mr    Kckdard;  with  .Mr   Williams  ol  Ohio 
Mr    Ncd/i  iiHIi  .Mr    Neal 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Junes  of 
Nurlh  Carolina, 

D  1120 

Mr  (•.4lV.^NAUC^H  and  Mr  YATES 
chanKPd  their  votes  from  ■yea    to  '  nay   ' 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Michigan  and  Mr 
YATKS  chHUKed  their  votc^  from  '  nay  ' 
to     yea   ' 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  rt>uU  of  the  vole  uas  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reroLsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  S  3074'  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  [>epartment  of 
Energv  for  national  defense  prosrams  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  il.s  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows 

S     3074 

Br  M  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^resentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerna  m  Congresn  assembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Department  of 
Enert.-y  National  Defense  Protranis  Atithor- 
izallon  Act  of  1981 

TITLS  I  — NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
opiBATiNG   rxpiNsrs 

Src  101  Funds  are  herein-  ati;h"ri?ed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  cf  En- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1981  for  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  national  de- 
fense programs  as  follows 

(1)  Tot  inertui  confinement  fusion.  $159.- 
500  000 

i2i  Fur  nava;  reactors  development,  $250.- 
350  000 

(31    For    weapons    activities     $1,816,692,000 

(4  1  For  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy   »40  59 1 ,000 

(5)    For  materials  production    $481,935  000 

i6i  Fur  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment, »2fi.i  655  000 

(7|  For  nuclear  materlal.s  .servirlty  and 
safeguards   de\elopmen!.    $47  004,000 

PLANT    AND    CAPITAL    igi  IPMtNT 

Sic  102  Fvinds  are  hereby  authorlred  to 
t>e  apprc  prlated  to  the  Departnient  of  En- 
ergy lor  fiscal  \ear  li>81  fur  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (including  planning  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modlflratli.n  of  facil- 
ities land  acquisition  related  thereto  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capita;  eqilp- 
menl  not  related  to  construction  i  necessary 
for  national  defense  programs    as  follows 

(  1  I    For  mertial  confinement  fusion 

Pro'ei-t  81  D  101  particle  beam  fusion 
ac -eleratcr-Il  Sandla  National  Laboratories. 
New    Mexico     $36  ~iQ  non 

Project  80  AE  11  target  fabrication  fa- 
cility I  OS  A'anio";  Na'ioral  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory   New  Mexico    114  300  000 

Project  80  AE  12  target  fabrication  fa- 
cility Ernest  Orlando  I  awrence  Mvermore 
National    laboratory     California     $6  600  000 

Project  75-3  b.  high  energy  laser  facility, 


Lo6  Alanu  s  National  Scientific  laboratory, 
New  .Mexuo,  an  additional  i>uin  of  t8. 000.000 
for  a  loiai  projei  i  authoriialion  of  $62.- 
500,000 

(2(    For  naval  reactors  development 

Project  81-1  111.  Keuerul  plan;  project*, 
»J  30O  000 

Project  81  T  112,  mod.fl<'a'.  wm-  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities  various  loca- 
tloiia    $103  OOO.OOO 

Project  81  I  113  fuel  iiiaierials  examina- 
tion area  upgrading  Bettls  Atomic  Power 
Lataoraloiy.  West  MitlUn,  i'euiis)  Ivaiila, 
$2,700,000 

'  .U  for  ^(-aponN  actlviues 

Project  81  D  102.  general  plant  project*. 
•28  !«00  (XiO 

Project  81  D  103.  plant  engineering  and 
dcMgii,  $10.000  000 

Project  81  D  104  havy  duty  drill  repair 
fftcMuy,  Nevada  Test  Site    Nevada    $1700000. 

Project  81  D  105  engluernng  otTice  build- 
ing.   Nevada  Test   Site     Nevada     $1  8OO000 

Project  81-D-106  wcaponl/atlon  facilities, 
Frne.si  Orlando  I.aAren  e  I.lvcrmore  Nat.unal 
luboralory.    California     $6  600  000 

Project  81  D  107  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration  replacement  and  upgrade. 
Phase  I  RDIE  <omplex  various  lo<-a!lons. 
$,(1  (KIOOOO 

Project  81  D  108  reactor  support  facility, 
Saiidni  National  Laboratory  Ne*  Mexico. 
»,.  Ooo  UOO 

I'roje.  !  81  D  110  upgrade  Industrial 
iKjuld  was'e  trea'menf  plants  lv»  Alamoa 
Nfttlcnal  Scientific  laboratory.  New  Mexico. 
$8  fioo  fion 

Proje.-t  8!  D  111  water  system  upgrade, 
Loa  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory, 
New  Mexico    $9  OOO  000 

Project  81  D  112.  Irlllum  handling  fa- 
cility. Los  Alamos  NaMoruil  Srlpt,tlflc  Labo- 
ratory   New   Mexico,   $4  100  000 

Project  81  D  114  exhau-^t  plenum  modi- 
fications Ro.-kv  Flats  Plant  Golden  Colo- 
rado »in  500  OOO 

Project  81  D  ll.S  MX  warhead  production 
facilities    various   location'    iionoonno 

Project  81  D  r.6  utlU'les  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade  Phase 
II  production  complex  various  locations. 
$115  000  000 

Project  81  n  111  re^lamailrn  faclMtv  Im- 
provements Savannah  River  Plant  Aiken, 
S-.u'h    Carolina     $1200000 

Pro'ect  81  D  120  control  of  effluen's  and 
pollutants  Y  12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge  Tennes- 
see   $fl  400  000 

Pro  ect  81  D  12!  upgrade  weapons  stag- 
ing area  rixvds  P.in'rx  Plant  Amarlilo  Texas. 
$1  fiOo  ono 

Pro'ect  80  AE-5  ground  launched  cruise 
missile  (OI-CMi  warhead  production  facili- 
ties various  locations  an  additional  sum  of 
$3  000  000.  for  a  total  project  authorlMtlon 
of  $7  000  000 

Protect  79  7  e  production  and  a-ssembly 
faclll'les  Pantex  Plant  Amarlilo  Texas  an 
additional  sum  of  $13  000  ooo  for  a  total 
project    authorization    of    $23  000  000 

Project  79-7-p  facilities  for  new  modern 
strateilc  bomb  various  loca-lons  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $7  000  000  for  a  total  project 
authorization   of   t3S  oon  ooo 

(4t    Ftor  materials   production 

Pro'ect  8I-D-123.  general  plant  project*. 
»  1  4  600  000 

Project  81  D  124  plan*  engineering  and 
rles'cn     »4  200  000 

Pro'ect  81  D-I25  N-reactor  safetv  and 
environmental  improvements,  Richland 
Wnshlnpton    »s  ion  oOO 

Project  8M>-126  po'hitlon  abatemen'  fa- 
clUMes     Richland     Washington     $1000000 

Project  81  D  128  re^'oratim  of  produc- 
tion capabilities,  various  locations  $68400,- 
OOO  ,    , 

Protect  81  D-131,  remote  analytical  fa- 
cility ti^grade  ond  expansion  Idah'>  Fue.s 
Processing  Pacllltv.  Idaho  NaMonal  Engi- 
neering   Laboratory.    Idaho.    $28,500,000 
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Project  81  D  141  hangars  for  N-re.ictor 
irradiated  fuel  sujragc  Rii  hland,  Washing- 
ton   $5,000,000 

Project  81  D-142  steam  ir.m^Icr  !  c:\der 
Savannah    River    South    Curolina    <7  (yw  000 

Prole:t  81  D  143  L-reactor  upgrade  Sa- 
vannah   River,    Sou'h    Cr\ralln.i     $18  000  000 

Project  77  13  -a  floorlnel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  recelvmq  Impro' cmen's  Idalio 
Chemical  Processing  Plant  Idaho  National 
Englneerln-.'  lA'^oni'orv,  Idaho  an  additional 
sum  of  ([.34  000  000  for  a  total  pro. ect  author- 
iMtlon  of   514t»  400  000 

(SI  For  defense  nuclear  wa^te  manage- 
ment 

Pro'ect  81-T-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 
t!)  -.40  nnn 

Project  8;-T-102  plant  engineering  and 
design    $r>  Btr.  noo 

Project  81  T  103  sixth  set  of  calcined 
solids  s'  rnce  bins  Idaho  Chomlr.il  Process- 
ing Plsn'  Id  iho  v.»ilon-vI  Etit'lneerlng  Labo- 
ratorv    Idaho    $1  S  oon  ooo 

Proje'-t  81  T-in4  r:>dl->«ct!'-e  was'e  faclll- 
lles  Improvements  Orik  RMge  National  Lobo- 
ra'orv     Tennessee     »20  onooon 

Project  8'  T-106,  trnn^'Trinlc  wrvste  treat- 
ment facl'iiv  ld%ho  National  Fiplieerlng 
l-s'^nrn'orv     Id.T'io     j'Oonnonn    t \f   on'    ) 

Pro'ect  77-)3-f.  wa=tc  Isolation  pilot  plant. 
n»'^w<'e  B.T-!n,  ro.it>'Or;^t  N>."  "p\!;-  ,  r.n 
(\f1ril'lon.i!  stim  of  »■">  non  ooo  for  3  total 
protect  a'lthorl'Rtlon  of  $110000000 

(61  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
fonstrurtlon — 

'.M      for      incrtlal      confinement     fusion. 

«!'  000  000. 

'R>  for  na'al  reactors  development  $39  - 
'100  noo: 

>C)    for   vnenpons    activities    $il3  70onnO: 
ni  for  verification  and  control  technology. 
f\r\n  n<vi; 

'"^1    for  m-xterlr.l*  pro'<u-tlon    $'>fi  7no  ono 
P'  f-r  de'cn^e  nuclcir  waste  management. 
$'>snoo.non    and 

'0>  'or  nuciPT  mn*pr(->'s  -e-iirlty  and 
safcei'ards  develonment    $3  400  OOO 

Tm.E  II--OENFRM     PROVISIONS 
RFPKocasMIVO 

.«?rp  rO'  lai  r,\cfpt  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act  — 

"1  no  «nio\int  sr)D»o'<r'i\'f(i  pursuant  to 
this  *cr  m^v  h(«  uspi  fr,r  nnv  procram  in 
fcp"  of  lOs  pr-~ent  of  the  amn"nf  aofhor- 
l-'M  f^r  that  nr-f'am  by  thl-.  Act  o-  «to  oon  - 
'>no  more  than  tiio  amount  B''fhnri7Pd  »or 
'hat  nrocram  bv  this  Act.  whichever  Is  the 
te»«!er    and 

'■'I  no  amou-it  a-in'onriate'1  ovr'ti-nt  to 
this  Art  yr\-\v  be  u<^ed  'or  nn"  -arocram  vt-hlrh 
ha-,  not  be»n  presented  to.  or  requested  of. 
the  ron7ress. 

"n'es-  p  ne'lod  rvf  ihlrtv  '•alenrfar  (lavs  fnot 
"nciiiH]n'>  nnv  f<-\v  1-1  vhlcij  pcber  Ho-cr  o' 
ConTess  Is  "ot  111  specton  hecpuse  of  acllourn- 
naent  of  m-re  than  thrn»  nle^dar  da>  s  to  a 
da-  re-t.^t-il  has  p-is-ed  afpr  re-elnt  hv  'he 
annr„„r)^,p  co'^mll'rr.c  of  Pon-'res'-  of  notice 
f'om  -he  Prcre'Tv  of  Fner  pv  (K^r^lna'ter  In 
•  his  M<le  rp»nrr»-«  .0  as  the  ".'•ecr.tar-")  cnn- 
'Bln'n"  a  full  a-rt  romnlp'e  sta'-mpnt  of  the 
•"•'In  nror>-.cert  -r,  he  taWen  and  the  fac's  and 
'•l-c.,n>stpncps  rel'ed  "no-i  in  -^''-irinrt  of  s-ch 
t^r-nospd  acfo-^  or  unless  each  .such  com- 
rnft.e  he'ore  tv^e  expiration  of  s,,ch  period 
has  transmiff^i  tn  'hp  .Spcrr-ary  wrl'fen 
n-'l-e  *o  the  rTe-'  tha'  --uch  crm-nlttee  has 
no  ohi»rt|on   to   the   prooosprt   action 

'*>!  Tn  no  everit  mav  fhp  to'i^l  nmnon'  of 
turn-  ohnr-atPd  otir-uant  to  this  Act  ex- 
ceed -h"  'o'al  nmo.int  p.uthorl-ed  to  be  ap- 
h-o-Tlarp,)   by   this   Act 

tIMITS     ON     rESFFSI,     Pt«>;T     TTlorr-TS 

'^w    2m     fn\    T^p  «!err/--,rv   |^   n,,.v,nriTprt 

'(5  car—  o'lt  pp..  r^n-. ,.,,.,,„„  f,,n,„p,  "nder 

he  ~enc-i>l  plan'  '^-o^e'•ts  rj-ovls'nis  au'ho'- 

i»d  by  this  Act  If  the  total  estimated  cost 


of  such  construction  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 

lb)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construc- 
tion of  c.ny  general  pLmt  project  authorized 
by  this  .Act,  the  cs'lmnted  cos:  of  such  proj- 
ect 1=  re  IS'Tcl  due  to  i;nrorc;ccn  cost  varla- 
•l(in=  and  'hr>  re  Iscd  cost  of  such  project 
e-i'Tds  «1  C  no  000  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
('i.i'cly  furr.l  h  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
pr.>pri.r.c  rommrtees  of  CoiiTess  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation 

ici  In  no  event  may  the  total  amo'^nt  of 
funds  obligated  to  cvrry  out  all  general 
plant  proje-ts  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed 
the  to'al  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated lor  such  p,-oJects  by  this  Act, 

Ll.MITS  ON  CO.NSTRVCTION  PROJECTS 

Stc  203  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  construction  project  which 
IS  Ruthorued  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
which  15  111  .support  o.'  the  national  security 
progrnms  of  ihe  Department  of  Energy  and 
was  authorized  by  any  pre.lous  .Act,  exceed; 
by  more  ih.m  25  percent  ili  the  amount 
autl.ori.ed  for  such  project  or  (2)  ihe 
amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for  such 
prOjert  .as  shown  In  the  most  recent  budget 
Justification  da'a  submitted  to  Congress, 
such  project  may  no'  be  s..irted  or  addl.ional 
ohU,,atlons  lncj;ied  In  connection  with  such 
project,  as  the  case  may  be.  unices  a  period 
of  30  d-ivj  I  not  Inrl'.idlnp'  any  day  in  vvh.ch 
either  Hoite  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
bernusc  of  adjournment  of  more  thr.n  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  1  has  pa.ssed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  vsrlttcn  notice  from  the  Secretary 
containing  a  full  and  complete  staternert  of 
•he  ac'lon  •-.ropospd  to  be  tul  en  and  the  tarts 
and  clrcvmstaiices  relied  upon  m  support  of 
such  action,  or  unless  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  per.od  has 
notified  the  fcccretnry  that  such  committee 
has  no  ohjecilon  to  the  propo.sod  action. 

(bi  Stihsc-ctlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
cons;  rue  Ion  project  which  has  a  current 
estimated  cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 

I  USD    IRANSFLR    ALTH     RtTY 

Sec  204  To  the  extent  specifieu  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  p arsviant  to 
this  Act  m.iy  be  transferrer!  to  o".  her  agencies 
of  the  Go.ernmein  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  B.ich  funds  so  transfer. cd  m  .y 
be  merged  with  the  ap-^roprlatlons  of  the 
agency  to  which  stich  funds  are  transferred 

AUTHORITY    FOR    CONSTRITTION    DESION 

Srr  205.  (aw  11  wi'h'.n  the  amoun's  au- 
thorised by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering  and 
design,  the  Secretary  may  cany  o  t  atlan  e 
plannln?  and  construction  c'esl  ns  (includ- 
ing .axchltcctviral  and  engineering  services) 
In  connection  v^'lth  any  pronc^ed  construc- 
tion protect  If  the  total  e';tlmate-l  cost  for 
such  Planning  and  design  does  not  exceed 
$2  000,000 

(21  In  an"  case  In  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cos*  for  such  planning'  and  design 
exceeds  $300000,  the  Secretary  shall  notlfv 
the  appro-irlate  committees  of  Contiress  In 
writing  of  the  details  of  s"ch  protect  at  least 
30  days  hefT-e  any  funds  nre  obligated  for 
der'gn  services  for  J"ch  p'o'ect 

(bi  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  esti- 
mated co.«>  for  advance  n'.annin'.'  and  con- 
struction design  In  conneclon  with  an''  con- 
struction protect  excee-ts  $2  n'^o  oon  fends 
for  s.ich  design  m"st  be  specifically  author- 
Izel  by  law 

AUTHORITT    Fon    rM'-ROEN'-T    CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 

S«T  2nR  In  a'1d"tl,-)n  to  the  a^-'ancp  n'np. 
nine  and  con«'r"c'lon  design  authorized  bv 
section  102  the  Sec-e'^rv  may  pp-fo'm  sti~h 
plannln"  and  design  ufii^Jin"  av<"ahie  funds 
for  any  nemrtment  o'  F"p--y  i^p'^-^ro  ^'--i'-- 
Ity  construction  project  whenever  the  Secre- 


tary determines  that  such  design  must  pro- 
ved expeditiou,-ly  m  order  •.0  meet  the  needs 
of  national  defense  or  to  protect  properly  or 
Irman  life 

rrxDs  AVAiLABi-r   ro»  all    national  secu«iTT 

Pror.RAMS    OF   THE   DEPARTMtNT    OF   ENntCT 

Sec  207  Sub'ert  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  maniigement  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  gei-.eral  plant  projects 
are  availab'e  for  use  when  necessary  ;n  con- 
.nection  with  all  national  security  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy 

ADJrSTMFNT    FOR    PAT    INCmEASES 

Sec  208  Appror  riat  ions  authorlz^a  by  this 
Act  for  salary  pay  retirement  or  other  ben- 
efits for  Federal  employees  may  be  increased 
by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law 
availability  of  funds 

Sfc  209  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act  amounts  appropriated  for  •'Op- 
erating Expenses'  or  for  "Plant  and  Caoltal 
Eouipmeni  may  remain  available  until 
expended 

ENHANCED   radiation    WARHEADS 

Sec,  210  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
n-Ti'i-e  and  s'oc>t')i'e  the  nuclear  materials 
and  the  war'ead  components  necessary  to 
enable  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  W70-3 
and  the  'W70-1  warheads  to  an  enhanced 
radiation  capability 

uranium   mill  TAIUNCS  PUIN 

Sec  211  The  Secre'ary  of  Energy  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  cooperative  program  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  stabilization  and 
mnmBPfent  of  ■'r.-'n:um  rri'l  •si'ip.es  whl^h 
have  resulted  from  ore  processing  to  extract 
uranium  tinder  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  use  primarily  In  defense  program* 
;;rd  which  a-e  no-,v  c  ■,:r;-"in~'f-d  w',"h  cher 
talllnes  In  developing  the  plan  the  Secre- 
tary s'^all  es-Rb'.l'h  'he  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  tailings  resul'Ing  from  such  Fed- 
eral contracts  at  each  c.irrently  operating  or 
curren'Iv  licensed  ex'rnc'lon  sl'e  In  order 
to  permit  calcvilatlon  of  the  federally  con- 
tracted share  of  'he  total  tailings  which 
must  be  r.'abi!|7ed  and  managed  over  time. 
T'-'-  n'nn  shf<ll  ln'''udp  a  rrp'hotlcloi-v  fo-  es- 
tablishing the  extent  of  Federal  assistance 
apnronrln'e  'o  meet  the  costs  for  stabilizing 
and  manaelng  such  tailings  at  each  such 
si'e  l"  o'dpr  'o  conr^lv  M-l'h  a  reo'.il'ement 
of  Fed°r.a!  law  or  regula'lon  Imposed  af'er 
termination  of  stich  Federal  con'racs  The 
Recre'arv  shall  consult  vjlth  the  owners  and 
operators  of  each  such  site  and  shall  submit 
*'-p  nlnn  an^  his  ^n(.om'"en'^'»'iop«  *o  the 
Congress  not  later  than  October  !    1981 

MOTION  OFFEtr''   BY    MR     PRtCE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ofTer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Mr  Prirr  moves  'o  s'riVe  nut  a'l  after  the 
CPa-'InT  c'!>use  of  the  Senate  bill  S  3074. 
and  'o  lp<^e't  In  lieu  "he-eof  'he  provisions 
of  HR  762'v  as  passed  as  follows 
That  this  Act  m'»v  be  ct«ed  bs  'he  •'DenaT^- 
m»nt  o'  rnn-^v  Va'lonsl  Security  and  Mili- 
tary Apnllca'lons  of  Nuclear  Enerpy  Author- 
ization Act  of  1981" 

TTTIE  I— v«T'OVAT    SECrRTTT 
PROGRAMS 

OPt-'"ATINC    E-'PFN-SES 

Srr  101  Funds  are  het-ehT  au'ho-tzed  to 
be  nnnronriated  'o  'he  Dennr'ment  of  Fnerpr 
for  fl-scal  year  19'^1  for  opern'ine  expenses 
Incurred  In  ct-rrvin'?  out  PB'lona'.  security 
n'o"'cms  lin'-ludin"  scientific  research  and 
do-'elonmen'  In  fur^no"-'  of  the  a'med  serv- 
ices s'ratclc  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense  and  military 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  anX!  relftted 
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maii«gfme:it  and  support  kCtlvttiM)  U  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  thp  defense  Inerttal  confln«ment 
ruslon  prK^rum.  IIST.OOO.OCO.  to  b«  allocated 
aa  follows : 

(Ai    For   ^iass  laser  experiments.   $49,800.- 

iB)    For  gas  laser  experiments.  »3«. 000,000 
(C)   For   particle   beam  expenmei\t8.   $15. - 
400,000 

(Di  Kor  uiipporllnu  research  and  experi- 
ments. » 12,5^5,000,  none  of  which  may  be 
used  for  the  research  development,  or  dem- 
onstration of  the  use  of  heavy  Ion  devices 
as  drivers  for  inertlal  confinement  fusion 
experiments  and  inertlal  conflnement  fusion 
systems 

(E)   For  program  direction,  •1.27S,000 
iji     For    the    naval    reactors    development 
program,    $250,350,000,    Including    $10,350,000 
for  program  direction 

(3)  For  weapon.*  activities.  11,804,823.000, 
to  be  allocated  as  follows 

(A)  For  research  am!  drvelopment, 
$501,064,000. 

(B)  For  weapons  testing  $386,000,000, 

|C)  For  production  and  surveillance, 
$980,100,000. 

(D)  For  program  direction.  $37,699,000. 

(4i  For  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy $38  591  000.  Including  $1,785,000  for  pro- 
gram direction 

i.S)  Fur  the  defense  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duc-tlii;i  and  byproducts  management  pro- 
gram to  t>e  administered  by  the  Assistant 
."Secretary  fur  Defense  Programs,  $640,055,000, 
?(.>  be  allocated  as  follows 

(Ai  For  production  reactor  expenses. 
$200,907,000 

(Bi  For  the  processing  of  defense  nuclear 
materials.   $93,010,000 

(Ci  For  supporting  services,  $80,939,000. 
of  which  JISOOO.OOO  shall  be  used  for  the 
fiscal  year  liai  Increment  of  startup  costs  for 
the  Purex  chemical  processing  plant  and 
N-reactor  mode  conversion  at  Richland, 
Washington 

(  U)  For  fluorlnel  processing  of  nonproduc- 
llon  fuel.H  and  related  activities,  $36,890,000 

(E)  For  special  Isotope  separations  re- 
search. $14,815,000 

(F)  For  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning. $4,000,000, 

(Oi  For  Interim  waste  operations, 
$149.940000 

(H)  For  long  term  waste  management 
technology,  $63,500,000,  of  which  $5.000  000 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  waste  Isolation 
pilot  plant  as  authorised  by  section  213  of 
Public  Law  96    Ifi4 

(II  For  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment    $'^.000  000 

(J)  For  program  direction  $3,045,000.  of 
which  $1  liorioo  shnl!  be  used  for  materials 
production  and  Jl  715  OOO  shall  be  used  for 
byproducts   management 

(6)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and  safe- 
RTiards     technology     development     program 
defence     program)       $43,304,000.     Including 
$3,795  OOO  for  program  direction 

PLANT    AND    CAPITAL    EQUIPMENT 

Sic  102  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1981  for  plant  and  capital 
eciulpment  (Inclwdlnp  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modification  of  facil- 
ities, land  acquisition  related  thereto  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction  i  necessary 
for  national  security  programs    as  follows: 

(ll  For  defense  Inertlal  confinement  fu- 
sion: 

Project  81  D  lOl  particle  beam  fusion  ac- 
celer»tor-II  Ssndia  National  Laboratories 
New   Mexico    $36  750.000 

Project  80  AE  1!  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity Los  Alamos  National  .Scientific  Labora- 
tory. New  Mexico  $14  300  000  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $15,300,000 


Project  80  AE  12.  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity, Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  I.lvermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  California,  $6,600,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $7,600,000 

Project  75  3 -b,  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Los  Alamo,!  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico  an  additional  sum  of  $8,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  $62,500.- 
000 

(3)   For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project   81   Till,   general   plant   project*. 
\-arlous  locations,  $3,300,000 

Project  81  T  112,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities,  various  locations. 
$13,000,000 

Project  81  T  113  fuel  materials  examina- 
tion area  upgrading  Bettls  Atomic  I'ower 
Laboratory,  West  Mlfnin.  Pennsylvania,  $3,- 
700.000 

(3)  For  weapons  activities 
Project    81   L>  103,   general   plant   projects, 
various  locations,  $28,900,000 

Project  81  D  103,  plant  engineering  and 
design,   various   locations,   $4,000,000 

Project   81   D  104    heavy   duty   drill    repair 
facility.  Nevada  Test  Site   Nevada   $1,700,000 
Project  81-I>-105,  engineering  olTlce  build- 
ing. Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada    $1  SOu.OOO 

Project  81-D-106,  weaponlzallon  faclllllee, 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
lAbonttory,  California,  $6,600,000 

Project  81  D  107,  utilities  and  equipment 
reatoratlon.  replacement,  and  upgrade,  vari- 
ous locations.  $31,000,000 

Project  81-D-1C8,  reactor  support  facili- 
ties. Sandia  National  Lat>oratorles  New  Mex- 
ico, $2,000,000 

Project  81 -D  110,  upgrade  Indu.strlal 
liquid  wa.«te  treatment  plants,  Los  Alamos 
National  Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico 
$8,000,000 

Project  81-D-in,  water  system  upgrade. 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico,  $9,000,000 

Project  8M>  115,  MX  warhead  production 
facilities,    various   locations,    $10,000,000 

Project  81-D-I16,  utilities  and  eoulpment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  tipgrade.  Phase 
II.  various  locations,  $75  000  000 

Project  81-D-1I9.  reclamation  facllitv  Im- 
provements Savannah  Hlver  Plant.  Aiken. 
Sotith  Carolina.  $1,200,000 

Project  81-D-  131,  upgrade  weapons  staging 
area  roads,  Pantex  Plixnt    Texas   $1  600  000 

Project  81-I>-133  Earthquake  damage  res- 
toration Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National   laboratory    $3  000,000 

Project  81  D- 134,  Earthquake  damage  res- 
toration Snndia  National  Laboratory  at  Liv- 
ermore   California    $2  000  000 

Project  80-AE  5.  ground  launched  cruise 
missile  (CiLCM)  warhead  production  faclll- 
tlc*.  various  locatlon-s.  an  additional  sum  of 
$3  000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $7  000,000 

Project  80-AE-e,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade,  var- 
ious locations  an  additional  sum  of  $29  - 
900  000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$69,300  000 

Proirct  79-7  p,  facilities  for  new  modern 
strategic  bomb,  various  locations,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $7.000.(X)0  for  a  total  project 
ntithnrl7,atlon  of  $35  OOO.OOO 

Prolect  79  7  e  production  and  assembly 
facilities  Pantex  plant  Amarlllo.  Texas,  an 
additions!  sum  of  $I3  000  0oo.  for  a  total 
project  authorisation  of  $23  000  000 

f4)  For  materials  production  and  byprod- 
ucts management : 

Project  81  D-133.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $15  600,000 

Project  fil-r>-l34  plant  engineering  and 
design     various   locations    $4  300  000 

Project  81-D  125,  N-reactor  safety  and  en- 
vironmental Improvements,  security  and 
stirvelllance  Richland  Washington  $5  - 
100  000 

Protect  81  D  138  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities,  various  locations  $34  100.- 
000 


Project  81 -D- 131,  remote  analytical  facili- 
ty upgrade  and  expansion.  Idaho  Fuels 
Processing  Facility.  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory.   Idaho,  $28,500,000 

Project  77  13  a,  fluorinel  dissolution 
process  and  fuel  receiving  Improvements. 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant.  Idaho  Na- 
tional E.'Ugneerlng  Laboratory,  Idaho,  an 
additional  sum  of  $31,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authortzatlcn  of  $149,400,000 

Project  81-T-lOl,  general  plant  projects. 
various   locations.   $9,140,000 

Project  81-T-102.  plant  engineering  and 
design,    various   locations.  .$5,130,000 

Project  81-T  103.  sixth  set  of  calcined 
solids  storage  ulns.  Idaho  Chemical  Process- 
ing Plant.  Idaho  National  Englnerlng  Labor- 
atory. Idaho,  $15,000,000. 

Project  81  T-104.  radioactive  waste  facili- 
ties Improvemenu.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  Tennessee.   $5,000,000 

Project  81-D-I35  Defense  waste  processing 
facility,  stage  I.  Ssvanuah  River  Plant,  South 
Carolina  (design  engineering,  and  site  ex- 
ploration only).  $10,000,000 

i5l  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

(A)  for  defense  Inertlal  confinement 
fusion.  $11,000,000; 

IB)  for  naval  reactors  development. 
$39  000.000; 

(C)    for  weapons  activities.  $113,700,000; 

(Dl  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $800,000; 

lE)  for  materials  production  and  byprod- 
ucts msnagement.  $57907.000  of  which 
$35,400,000  shall  be  used  for  materials  pro- 
duction and  $22,507,000  shall  be  used  for 
byproducts  managemnt:   and 

(F)  for  nuclear  materials  security  and 
byproducts  manat-etnent     and 

T.TLK  II — OE.SERAL  PROVISIONS 
aemoGRAMiNO 

Sec.  201  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  program  by  this  Act.  whichever  1$ 
the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

unless  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days 
(not  Including  any  day  In  which  either 
House  of  Congre.ss  Is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary"  i  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  ac- 
tion proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  the 
proposed  action,  or  unless  each  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
tran.nmltted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action 

LIMITS  ON  CENE1HL  PLANT  PIIOJECTS 

Sec  202  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorised  by  this 
Act  If  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1  000  000 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  Is  revised  due  to  unfore- 
seen cost  variations  and  the  revised  cost  of 
the  project  exceeds  $1000  000  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  furnish  a  complete  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation 

ici  In  no  even?  may  the  total  cost  of  all 
general  plant  projects  carried  out  under  this 
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Act  exceed  by  more  than  10  percent  the  total 
amount    authorized    to   be   appropriated   for 

such  projects  under  this  Act. 

LIMITS  ON   CONbXaCCTION   PROJECTS 

Sic  2(i3  lai  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
IS  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
winch  IS  in  support  o.'  natlonRl  security  pro- 
granis  of  tlie  ix-pariment  of  Energy  and  was 
auilionzed  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by 
mere  than  26  percent  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  the 
aniouiii  authorized  for  the  project,  or  (2)  the 
amount  ol  the  total  estimated  cost  for  the 
prOject  as  shown  In  the  most  recent  budget 
justlflcatUn  data  sut)mltted  to  Congress,  the 
project  may  not  be  started  or  additional  obli- 
gations Incurred  In  connection  with  the  proj- 
ect above  the  total  estimated  cost,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  a  period  of  thirty  calendar 
da>s  mot  including  any  day  In  which  either 
House  of  Congress  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  adjourniaeiu  of  more  than  three  days  to 
a  dsy  certain)  has  pa.ssed  after  receipt  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of  writ- 
ten notice  from  the  Secretary  containing 
a  ;u  1  and  complete  statement  of  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  upon  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  unless  each  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  notified  the 
Secretary  it  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action 

(b)   Subsection  laj  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction    project    which    has   a   current 
estimated  cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000 
rvND  rsA.NsriR  auih   sny 

Sec  204  lo  the  extent  speclliCd  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  won.  for  which  the  Junds  were 
app.'oprlated.  and  funds  so  transferred  iiiay 
bt  merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 
AUTHORrry  for  construction  design 

Sic,  205  (a)  WUhln  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering  and 
design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  advance 
planning  and  construction  designs  and  may 
obtain  architectural  and  engineering  services 
In  connectlo.i  with  any  proposed  construc- 
tion projects 

(til  In  any  case  In  which  the  estimated 
desu-n  cost  for  any  construction  project  is  in 
excess  of  $400,000,  the  Secret.iry  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  l;i 
writing  of  the  details  of  the  project  at  Iea.st 
thirty  days  beft.re  any  funds  are  obligated 
for  design  services  for  the  project 

rUNDS    AVAILABLE    TOR    ALL    NATIONAL    SECURriY 
PROORAMS  <ir  THE   DEPARTMF  .ST   ay  ENERGY 

Sec  206  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use  when  necessary,  in  con- 
nection with  all  national  security  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy 

AtrrHORiTY  roR  emergency  construction 

DESIGN 

Sec  207  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  :02,  the  Secretary  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds  for 
any  Department  of  Energy  defense  activity 
construction  project  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  design  must  proceed  ex- 
peditiously In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  properly  or 
human  life 

ADJUSTMENTS    TOR    PAY    INCREASES 

Sec  208  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
benefl's  for  Federal  employees  may  be  In- 
'reased  by  such  amounts  as  mav  be  neces- 
«ry  for  Increases  In  such  benefits  authorized 
by  law. 


AVAILABILITY    OF   FUNDS 

Sec    209    When   so   specl.led   In   an   appro- 
priation    Act,     amounts     appropriated     for 
Operating    Expenses"    or    for      Plant    and 
Ca;)ital    Equipment"   may   remain    available 

until  expended, 

RESTHI'llON     ON     LICENSING     REQUIREMENT     FOR 
(  IRTAI.N-   DIFENSE    ACTIVITIES   AND   FALILIflES 

Sec  210  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  Liy  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  related  tu  licensing 
of  any  defense  activity  or  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission 

RESTRICTION    ON     USE    OF    FUNDS    TO    PAY     PEN- 
ALTIES UNDER  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Sec  211  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  to  pay  any  penalty,  fine,  for- 
fe'lure.  or  settlement  resulting  from  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  i42 
use  7401  et  seq  )  with  respect  to  any  de- 
fense activity  (if  the  Department  of  Energy 
if  111  the  Secretary  finds  that  compliance 
is  physically  impos,slble  wiihln  the  time 
prescribed  for  compliance  or  i2)  the  Presi- 
dent has  specifically  requested  appropria- 
tions for  compliance  and  the  Congress  has 
fa;  led  to  appropriate  funds  for  such  pvirpose 

Sec  212  Before  the  explratltjn  of  the  cur- 
rent contract  between  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
negotiate  price  In  a  new  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  byproduct  steam  from  the  N-reac- 
tor based  on  the  fair  market  replacement 
value  of  the  slenm  rather  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  steam 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 

A  ."Similar  Hou.se  bill  iH.R,  7265;  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H  R  7265,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr,  PRICE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  In  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  iH  R.  7265  I  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energ.v  for  national  securit.v  programs 
for  fi.scal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se.s.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
necessary  technical  corrections,  includ- 
ing section  number,s,  punctuation  and 
cross  references,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr,  PRICE  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1130 

WHY  AUTO  COMPANIES  ARE 

TOO  BIG 

'Mr,  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr,  PEPPER,  Mr  Speaker,  Americans 
have  been  shocked  that  some  of  our 
greatest  companies  which  we  thought 
were  the  most  powerful  and  progressive 
in  the  world  lost  their  supremacy  and  a 
large  part  of  their  market  to  smaller 
and  far  less  distinguished  companies 
abroad.  This  patent  decline  in  the  giant 
American  companies  in  automobiles, 
steel,  tires,  and  consumer  electronics, 
to  name  a  few  industries,  was  not  only 
almost  disastrous  to  the  national  econ- 
omy but  painfully  embarrassing  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  these  defeated 
champions.  There  have  been  many  rea- 
sons offered  for  the  toppling  of  so  many 
American  economic  giants. 

The  usual  reasons  given  are  foreign 
competition  by  competitors  who  pay  less 
wages  and  have  more  government  help 
than  their  major  companies  get.  There 
are  those  who  assess  the  failure  of  our 
giant  companies  in  the  competitive  mar- 
ket of  our  own  country  as  well  as  In 
the  world  upon  these  companies  them- 
selves—to the  same  disabihty  which 
brought  down  the  ancient  dinosaur — 
bigness.  They  fell  victims  first,  I  imag- 
ine, to  decline  and  then  to  extinction. 
They  sufTered  from  the  disaster  of  per- 
sistent bigness. 

This  Ls  the  thesis  ably  presented  by 
a  distinguished  long-time  friend  of 
mine,  a  resident  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla,, 
who  has  long  and  very  successfully  spe- 
cialized in  advice  and  negotiations  on 
corporate  mergers  and  reorganizations, 
Mr,  Arthur  Burck  Mr,  Burck  presents 
his  views  under  "Ideas  and  Trends"  in 
Business  Week  of  November  17,  1980, 
page  18,  et  seq  Mr  Burck  ably  points 
out  how.  for  example,  the  big  automo- 
bile companies  refused  to  convert  to 
small  cars  with  a  loss  in  plant  equip- 
ment that  would  entail  and  continued 
to  reap  the  big  profits  derived  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  large  cars.  This 
attitude  was  due  primarily  lo  the  in- 
ertia of  the  big  companies  in  respect  to 
change,  the  lack  of  incentive  to  decen- 
tralize— to  break  up  into  smaller  units — 
because  each's  competitive  situation  was 
satisfactory  in  America  and  they  all 
failed  to  perceive  the  movement  of  the 
American  consumer  toward  smaller  cars, 

Mr,  Burck,  I  believe,  has  given  us  all 
serious  cause  for  concern  about  the  top- 
heavy  economic  structure  of  the  major 
enterprises  of  this  country.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  tax  Incentives 
to  enable  American  business  thoroughly 
to  modernize,  we  might  well  consider.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burck,.  providing  more 
incentive  by  breaking  down  the  big 
giants  into  smaller  and  more  competitive 
parts. 

Mr.  Burck  is  speaking  the  language 
which  was  heard  in  the  days  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  in  later  days  when  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  some  of  the  big  utilities  were 
broken  up,  Mr,  Burck  may  be  a  prophet. 
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At  least  his  thoughtful  article  Is  worthy 
of  not  onlv  read.rig  but  of  most  earnest 
consideration  by  those  who  want  to  see 
America  not  only  In  military  might  but 
Industrial  leadership  as  well  soar  again 
into  world  supremacy. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  the 
able  comments  of  Mr  Burck  to  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record 

Wht  auto  CoMPANiia  AM  Too  Bio 
(By  Arthur  Burck) 

With  hundreds  of  communlMfii  »lre»dv 
blighted  by  the  widening  uneniplovme:it 
among  the  auto  companies  and  their  help- 
less suppliers  I'  Is  vital  that  we  rebuild  a 
sound  industry  Tu  do  s..  v.e  must  know  why 
the  industry  failed  to  make  a  timely  response 
to  the  Inevltablll'.y  of  small  cars 

The  small -cur  marker  was  nothing  that 
came  on  suddenly  Indeed,  about  20  years 
ago,  many  leaders  !n  !!ie  wnrld  aulo  industry 
were  already  convuiced  'hat  American  con- 
sumers were  ready  Moat  European  leaders 
agreed 

If  so  many  automotive  people  could  see  the 
Inevitability  of  the  small  car  why  not  the 
managers  In  Detrolf  Were  they  afflicted  with 
myopia,  stupldl'v  ostrlch-like  tendencies,  or 
plain  greed  in  not  wan'Uif  to  lose  the  huge 
profits  engendered  hv  blK  cars'"  Perhaps  some 
of  these  factors  entered  In'o  the  equation, 
but  It  Is  unthinkable  that  an  entire  Industry 
could  be  111 -managed  for  so  long 

The  simple  reality  Is  that  the  Detroit  man- 
agers had  no  choice  They  were  locked  Into 
a  sltviatlon  that  resulted  from  the  concen- 
trated structure  of  the  Industry  one  be- 
hemoth and  two  giants  With  countless  bil- 
lions tied  up  In  plants  tools  d:e«  and  prod- 
ucts that  wo'ild  become  obsolete  with  a  dras- 
tic sl/e  chan^;e  managers  naturallv  re^ls-ed 
steps  that  would  Jeopardize  the  hn^-e  invest- 
ment especially  since  large  cars  were  so 
profitable  and  there  was  u<>  real  threat  (so 
they  thought  I  from  domestic  or  foreign 
competitors 

The  Inertia  Into  which  auto  managers  so 
naturally  slipped  was  recently  noted  by  a 
former  'op  tieneral  Motors  Corp  offlclal 
John  DeUirean  Like  anv  established  in- 
dustry. It  s  easier  to  keep  doing  what  vo\i  are 
doing  than  to  stand  hack  and  ask  wha'  the 
public  really  wants  Now  thev  ve  been  drag- 
ged kicking  and  screaming  Into  the  small 
car  era,  more  by  the  government  s  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  than  by  anything  else  and 
thank  nod  for  that  Or  they'd  be  doing  half 
the  biislness  they're  doing  now  ' 

The  failure  of  huge  companies  to  react  to 
changing  conditions  is  by  no  means  unusual: 
major  developments  rarely  emerge  from  the 
giants  of  Industry  Jis-  as  Eas'nian  K'Xlak 
Co  failed  to  pioneer  'he  instant  -amera  and 
most  major  Innovations  came  from  small 
companies  the  Big  Three  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  endanger  their  established  posi- 
tions by  radical  changes  until  foreign  com- 
panies had  taken  the  lead 

NO  COINOIOCNCE 

In  sum.  there  Is  no  doubt  that  long  ago  we 
would  have  had  a  thriving  small  car  Industry 
If  the  Industry  had  been  comprised  of  6  to  10 
vigorous  competitors  instead  of  the  three 
giants 

In  recent  years  many  other  American  In- 
dustrie.? have  also  been  relegated  to  second- 
rate  status  by  foreign  competitors  — s'eel. 
tires  and  consumer  electronics  are  a  few 
examples  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  victims 
usually  are  Industries  that  are  concentrated 
and  dominated  by  huge  companies  For  ex- 
ample the  fact  that  US  S'eel  Corp  had  »11 
billion  in  assets  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 
$5  billion  dldn  t  prevent  nimble  foreigners 
from      obaoletiDg      their      technology      and 


plants— lndee<l.  It  was  their  very  size  In  a 
concentrated  Industry  that  made  them 
vulnerable 

LIS80NS  AND  gvrsTioNS 

There  Is  one  overriding  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  exper.ence  of  these  declin- 
ing industries  It  is  that  when  we  permit 
aay  Industrv  to  become  too  concentrated  — 
especially  when  we  permit  any  one  company 
•o  reach  the  sUe  of  General  Motors— we  Im- 
peril not  only  the  natioii  itself  but  also  the 
huge  companies  that  are  rendered  Immobile 
to  change  by  reason  of  their  giant  size 

In  the  meantime  takeovers  of  huge  com- 
panies have  become  a  way  of  life  m  Ind-JS- 
•rlal  America  Aren  :  these  huge  amalgama- 
tions planting  the  seeds  for  further  erosion 
ot  the  nation  s  industrial  position''  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  concentration  of 
the  auto  industry  resulted  from  the  merger 
wave  that  Inundated  that  industry  in  the 
'208.  Just  as  the  giants  In  steel  emerged  from 
the  nations  first  merger  olnge  late  In  the 
last  century 

Isn  t  It  time  that  our  national  policy 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  encourage  the 
largest  number  of  viable  competitors  by  ( 1 1 
dls-ouraglng  mergers  between  huge  com- 
panies, and  (2)  deconcentrating  Industries 
where  there  are  too  few  competitors'' 

One  deeply  Imbedded  instinct  we  share 
with  the  Russians  Is  that  big  is  good  and  so 
It  15  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  cur- 
rency for  the  notion  that  "what  is  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  nation  "  No 
wonder  It  seems  almost  heretical  to  propose 
deconcentratlon  — indeed.  I  myself  opposed 
breaking  up  the  huge  companies  some  years 
ago  in  testimony  before  three  congressional 
committees 

■yet  In  view  of  the  wreckage  we  now  see 
everywhere  on  our  Industrial  scene.  Isn't  It 
imperative  that  we  seek  new  solutions  for 
restoration  of  our  Industrial  creativity  and 
innovation'  We  now  have  ample  proof  that, 
like  the  dinosaurs,  the  huge  industrial  bu- 
reaucracies have  outgrown  their  day  of  use- 
fulness m  a  hotl"  competitive  world  where 
innovation  Is  the  name  of  the  game 

Breaking  up  companies  is  not  as  harsh  a 
remedy  as  everyone  thinks  Indeed,  stock- 
holders will  Invariably  benefit  Why?  Today  s 
economic  reality  Is  that  the  parts  of  most 
huge  underperformlng  companies  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  whole,  l  e  ,  their  stock 
Is  selling  at  less  than  the  proceeds  realizable 
from  selling  ofT  piecemeal  the  underlying 
assets  Most  big  companies  have  squirreled 
awBV  an  unt>ellev8ble  array  of  infertile  assets 
or  peripheral  businesses  not  germane  to  the 
main  corporate  thrusts  That  process  haa 
been  nurtured  by  the  high  tax  rates  that 
since  the  40»  have  warped  the  conduct  of 
corporate  managers  In  retaining  unneeded 
earnlncs  tnat  often  are  then  ypent  on  qties- 
tlonable  investments  and  u«es  spurred  by  a 
corpjorate  spending  philosophy  that  exf)ects 
Unc'e  Sam  to  pay  about  half  the  cost 

What  oil  Is  to  the  Arabs,  capital  Is  to 
America — ovir  most  valuable  economic  asset. 
which  should  be  hvisbanded  and  fully 
utilized 

Moreover,  the  capital  that  can  be  thus 
freed  up  could  finance  the  smaller  spln-ofT 
companies  that  emerge  from  the  breakup, 
even  In  Industries  that  now  cannot  attract 
capital  because  of  depressed  earnings  For 
example  General  Motors,  for  Its  cash  bequest 
to  Its  offspring  could  free  uo  countless  bil- 
lions through  sale  of  its  locomotive  and 
bus  businesses — operations  that  many  deem 
are  In  social  conflict  with  Its  ba-lc  auto 
business  — as  well  as  other  nonaulomotlve 
assets  such  as  Its  finance  and  Insurance  sub- 
sidiaries Similarly  most  candidates  for 
breakup  ha^e  huge  assets  having  no  relation 
to  their  basic  b"5lnes,ses 

Incidentally  the  profit  potentials  that  lurk 
In   voluntary  breakups  already  underlie  the 


strategies  of  the  leading  takeover  artlsta. 
the  enireprcneuri  engaged  m  leveraged  buy- 
uuts.  and  astute  and  creative  managers  For 
example.  Just  note  the  many  recent  head- 
lines about  the  voluntary  pruning  programs 
or  pro.jo^ed  spllt-ups  ol  major  ci.u'iipanies, 
such  as  Borden,  Esmark  Ashland  Oil  lU 
international,  W  R  Grace  and  L'V  Indus- 
tries in  other  words  we  are  already  in  a 
period  wt.ere  breakups  are  m  [a.shion  among 
perceptive  managers  who  are  interested  pri- 
marily  in   improved   values  for  stockholders 

THE    TIGHT    TO    OBrVSCATT 

To  be  sure  dilution  of  power  will  hold 
little  appeal  lur  managements  interested  pri- 
marily in  preserving  the  status  qvio.  and 
most  nidnagements  of  companies  In  concen- 
trated indu>tries  have  inlnr.ir i.le  btockhold- 
ings  It  '.an  therefore  be  expected  t'lM  the 
industries  that  ha\e  fa.el  *or5t  for  stock- 
holders aiid  workers  v.  Ill  be  the  battl*- 
grouiids  of  the  coming  struggle  to  obfuscate 
the  need  for  decoaceniratlon. 

Once  before  on  a  mi^ch  smaller  scale,  the 
nation  faced  the  need  to  break  up  an  entire 
industry,  the  huge  public  utility  empires 
that  were  created  through  the  helter-skelter 
mergers  of  the  30s  The  dismantling  ot  the 
holding  companies  by  the  Securities  4:  Ex- 
change Commission  left  a  much  healthier 
utilities  Industry,  benofinng  consumers. 
stockholders  and  workers  I  speak  with  some 
knowledge  becavise  as  a  young  SEC  lawyer  I 
was  Invohed  In  'he  breakup  of  giant  utility 
holding  companies  such  as  Associated  Gas  & 
Electric 

The  voices  that  now  cppose  the  remedy 
raise  most  of  the  same  arguments  that  were 
rejected  by  Congress  when  It  enacted  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
For  example,  now  as  then  a  major  outcry 
IS  about  the  imagined  problems  that  the 
spUt-up  companies  could  face  In  obtaining 
needed  capital  especially  since  many  break- 
up candidates  arc  alreaciy  wallflowers  In  the 
capital  markeu  That  was  the  position  of  the 
entire  utility  holding  compar.y  Industry  In 
the  '308  Indeed  the  two  Urtest  empires 
ended  up  In  bankruptcy  reorganization,  but 
despite  the  predictions  of  doom  by  those  who 
fought  the  break-up  legislation,  no  sound 
utility  ever  foundered  even  where  there  were 
the  dual  hurdles  of  deconcentratlon  and 
reorganization 

Moreover  as  previously  noted  the  proceeds 
from  selling  assets  should  provide  enough 
capital  for  most  If  not  all.  of  the  spUt-up 
companies  Be  that  as  It  may.  the  time  has 
come  when  the  nation  needs  some  sort  of 
"disaster  Insurance'  program  to  finance  fall- 
ing corporations  as  an  alternative  to 
Chrysler-style  taxpayer  bailouts  Legislation 
Is  needed  for  creation  of  a  huge  capital  pool. 
to  be  managed  by  private  enterprise  for 
major  Investments  In  troubled  situations 
\ihere  orthodox  financing  is  unavailable 

DECONCtNTRATIoN 

With  respect  to  the  auto  Industry,  a  new 
question  Is  emerging  The  world  Industry 
Is  now  m  a  state  of  flux  as  foreign  car 
companies  begin  to  consolidate  and  concen- 
trate In  a  natural  counteraction  to  the  size 
of  our  companies  Some  experts  therefore 
predict  the  time  will  come  when  the  entire 
world  auto  Industry  t)e~omes  con-eiitrated. 
with  only  a  couple  of  gargantuan  companies 
In  each  of  the  main  continents  If  this  might 
happen  thev  ask  can  we  afTord  to  decon- 
centrate  In  spite  of  the  risk  of  Injury  to  our 
industry? 

Proponents  of  deconcentratlon  answer 
that.  (II  the  motive  for  foreign  concentra- 
tion stems  from  the  desire  to  cope  with  the 
inordinate  Mze  of  U  S  giants  If  we  fractlon- 
allze  the  Impetus  of  foreleners  will  abate; 
1 2)  Just  as  small  and  nimble  foreign  com- 
panies have  routed  our  giants.  »o  we  will  be 
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able  to  move  advantageously  against  them 

'f  they  augment  their  size  and  thereby 
develop  the  Immobility  that  has  afflicted 
our  industry,  and  (31  the  coming  decade 
undoubtedly  will  see  the  proliferation  of  al- 
ternate power  sources  for  vehicles  that  could 
completely  change  the  character  of  the  in- 
dustry Should  we  stifle  such  Innovation 
and  allow  the  Industry  to  Immobilize  Itself 
with  the  new  generation  of  small  cars  pow- 
ered by  Internal  combustion  engines  that 
have  undergone  little  baalc  change  In  60 
years? 

Unquestionably,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  deconcentra- 
tlon Perhaps  Instead  of  resorting  to  legis- 
lative flr.t  we  should  undertake  to  get  as 
much  of  the  Job  done  as  possible  by  creat- 
!::g  tax  Incentives — or  disincentives  based 
on  graduated  Income  taxes  based  on  size — 
that  motivate  managements  to  effect  size 
reductions  through  spinoffs  divestitures,  or 
other  voluntary  breakups  If  there  Is  irony 
that  one  who  has  spent  mo«t  of  a  lifetime 
In  merging  activities  now  proposes  de-merg- 
inff  as  the  salvation  of  the  free  enterprise 
ivitem  sc  be  It 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DE\TIX)PMENT  ACT  AND  APPA- 
LAPHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  ALTHORIZATIONS  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  Senate  bill  'S  3152)  to 
amend  the  Public  '^ork.s  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Recional  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
such  acts  for  2  additional  years  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration  In  the 
House 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr  HANfMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  plan  to  ob'ect.  but  I  would  take 
this  time  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
and  able  subcommittee  chairman  to  ex- 
plain to  us  his  request. 

Mr  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  that  will  extend 
this  legislation  for  the  following  reasons, 
that  we  have  been  In  conference  with 
the  Senate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.ias  knows,  for  the  last  6  or  7  months 
and  we  have  not  been  successful  in  ad- 
justing and  adjudicating  our  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Senate  version 
and  Hou.se  version  of  this  legislation  and 
we  think  It  Is  In  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
grams to  keep  them  moving  and  provide 
the  funding  that  is  necessary  to  extend 
them  for  a  3-year  period,  in  which  case 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  extend  these 
programs  for  a  3-year  period. 

Mr  H.^MMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1982  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  title  V 
regional  commissions,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  This  bill 
passed  the  other  body  on  September  26. 


It  is  a  result  of  the  breakdown  In  delib- 
erations between  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  S.  914.  The  conference 
could  not  agree  to  terms  of  amendments 
to  these  programs  so  we  have  decided  to 
extend  the  current  law  through  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  try  again  to  produce 
amendments  to  these  acts  agreeable  to 
both  bodies. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
has  been  broadened  by  a  succession  of 
amendments  that,  among  other  things, 
added  programs  directed  to  economic 
recovery  for  disaster  areas  'title  'Villi  ; 
special  economic  adjustment  assistance 
for  areas  experiencing,  or  anticipating, 
significant  structural  economic  disloca- 
tions, especially  those  resulting  from 
Federal  activities  'title  IX '  ;  and  job  op- 
portunities emergency  assistance  to 
areas  suffering  from  unusually  high 
levels  of  unemployment  'title  X*.  Al- 
though titles  VIII  and  X  are  dormant, 
they  did  serve  a  purpose  and  addressed 
immediate  needs. 

In  addition,  other  legislation  gave 
EDA  administrative  responsibilities  over 
related  programs:  The  Trade  Act  of  1974 
authorized  programs  to  aid  communities 
and  firms  impacted  by  foreign  imports 
and  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976  and  1977.  authorized  100-percent 
grants  for  the  local  public  works  pro- 
gram This  act  was  a  major  piece  of  anti- 
recession legislation  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  accelerate  economic 
recovery  by  targeting  local  public  works 
construction  programs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

The  EDA  statement  of  purpose  has 
been  broadened  over  the  years,  from 
ARA's  original  mission  which  in  turn 
had  evolved  from  a  proponal  in  1955  by 
the  late  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Senator 
Douglas  concluded  that  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  postwar  technology  was  re- 
sulting in  structural  as  opposed  to  cycli- 
cal dislocations  that  created  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  low  per  capita  in- 
come, outmigratlon.  and  declines  in 
business  activity,  and  social  capital  in- 
vestment. The  original  Intent  was  to  aid 
chronically  depressed  industrial  areas 
with  an  emphasis  on  business  loans  to 
assist  firms  located  in  such  areas. 

Early  In  1965.  the  comprehensive  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
was  passed  to  help  reverse  the  long- 
standing economic  deterioration  of  this 
region  of  our  country.  Recognizing  that 
problems  of  economic  development  of- 
ten transcend  State  lines.  Congress  em- 
barked upon  a  concept  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  This  legislation 
created  a  Federal-State  partnership  to 
deal  with,  and  find  remedies  to.  eco- 
nomic development  problems  that  ex- 
tended beyond  State  boundaries,  such  as 
the  construction  of  a  developmental 
highway  system  to  provide  access  to  iso- 
lated sections  of  the  region  and  to  make 
possible  a  flow  of  indtistry  and  tourism 
within  the  region. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tive initiative,  it  was  decided  that  the 
progress  of  the  entire  Nation  depended 
greatly  on  the  improvement  of  those 
areas  which  were  distressed  or  underde- 
veloped. In  order  to  alleviate  the  distress 


or  "depressed"  areas  In  America,  the 
economic  development  legislation  was 
designed  to  authorize  grants  and  loans 
for  public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties, loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  expansion, 
technical  assistance  research  and  In- 
formation, and  financial  aid  to  planning 
agencies  at  the  multicounty  district  and 
regional  levels.  This  proposal  encouraged 
the  local  people  to  develop  the  necessary 
ingredients,  through  planning  and  the 
recognition  of  their  needs  for  long-range 
economic  growth. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  was 
based  on  the  past  experience  and  con- 
tained features  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  and  Appalachla 
Regional  Development  Commission.  It 
was  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  89th  Congress  and  it 
contained  an  authorization  of  funds — 
$760  million  per  year  for  4  years. 

The  need  for  broad  political  support 
led,  however,  to  adding  special  provi- 
sions for  loans  to  firms  in  low-income 
rural  areas  and  to  Increased  funding  for 
public  works. 

Amendments  over  the  years  have  add- 
ed new  eligibility  criteria;  notably  the 
Farbstein  amendment,  which  provided 
eligibility  to  pockets  of  distress  in  oth- 
erwise healthy  areas.  Such  pockets  could 
be  as  small  as  a  city  block.  These  impact 
areas  did  not  need  OEDP.  but  could 
rely  on  Immediate  construction  projects 
to  alleviate  unemployment. 

Additionally,  the  public  works  impact 
program,  added  in  1971,  authorized  be- 
tween 15  and  35  percent  of  title  I  grants 
for  construction  projects  to  act  as  a  per- 
manent countercyclical  program  for  high 
unemployment  areas. 

EDA  did  meet  resistance  in  reauthori- 
zation efforts;  in  1971  and  1973  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  dismantle  the 
agency  and  replace  it  with  special  rev- 
enue sharing  '19711  and  block  grants 
to  States  '1973'.  Lltimately.  in  1974 
Congress  added  a  new  title  IX  to  address 
economic  adjustment  assistance.  Plant 
closures  in  single  industry  towns,  and 
military  base  closings  were  two  types  of 
action  needing  adjustment  assistance 
for  affected  communities. 

In  March  1979.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  began  hearings 
on  H.R.  2063,  the  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  We  first  heard  from  two 
noted  economists  commenting  on  the 
role  of  Public  Works  construction  in 
economic  development. 

The  subcommittee  held  8  days  of 
hearings,  the  last  2  days.  April  24  and 
25,  devoted  to  administration  witnesses 
commenting  on  the  National  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1979  (NPWEDA'.  The  submission  of 
this  bill  to  Congress  was  late,  giving  the 
subcommittee  very  little  time  to  review 
the  bill  The  membership  ultimately 
thought  so  little  of  it.  no  one  introduced 
the  bill  for  referral  to  the  committee. 

The  subcommittee  heard  over  40  wit- 
nesses on  the  subjects  and  began  delib- 
eration in  May  for  a  bill.  H.R.  2063,  re- 
ported May  11,  contained  amendments 
to    the    Public    Works    and    Economic 
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Development  Act,  lUle  V  regional  com - 
mlMlom,    Appalachian    Reg.onal    t  om 
mSion,  and  authonzecl  a  standby  pro- 
gram for  local  public  works 

Amendments  to  EDA  contained  so.ne 
or  the  administration  s  draft  bill,  spe- 
cifically the  comm.ttee  ""■'''^';;';^,*; '^,^* 
loan  guarantee  program  for  $1  8  billioi. 
in  fiscal  sear  1980.  and  S'J  .S  billion  fur 
nscai  year  1981  It  "'"^f^  contained  new 
authority  for  IS-pencnt  uranLs  to  busi- 
nesses new  criteria  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing criteria  and  increasrd  funding  for 
all  planning  programs  Additionally  the 
committee  took  initiatives  to  in<  lude  .. 
ga-sohol  program  and  defense  related 
amendments  for  titles  IV  and  IX.  a  re- 
volving grant  program  for  cities  and 
changes  In  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram The  committee  also  amended  the 
title  V  commis-sion  program  to  reflect 
the  need  for  better  fiscal  management, 
to  recognize  new  economic  condltloas 
under  which  commissions  function  and 
to  create  a  planning  relationship  with 
State  and  local  entities. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion Authorltv  was  extended  for  2  years, 
with  the  highway  program  extended  for 
4  years  The  Commission  authority  w;is 
changed  to  add  enterprise  development 
grants,  housing  aid.  innovative  project 
grants,  and  coal  gasification  plant 
assistance 

Finally,  title  IV  of  H  R  2063  amended 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investtn'-nt  .\ct  of  1976.  as 
amended,  bv  ai:thon/ing  $2  billion  on  a 
standby  basis  wlienever  the  average  na- 
tional unemplovment  rate  exceeded  6  5 
percent  for  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  This  I.PW  program  originally 
authorized.  In  1976  $2  billion  to  combat 
high  unemployment  It  provided  100- 
percent  grants;  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  construct  public  facilities 
In  1977.  the  act  was  amended  to  add  an 
additional  $4  billion  for  the  same  pur- 
pose Tht»  committee  chose  to  provide 
standby  authority  for  this  program 

The  work  done  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  came 
under  challenge  bv  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  This  subcommittee  re- 
viewed the  administration  s  draft  EDA 
bill.  Introduced  It  for  consideration  and 
t)egan  a  markup  of  it  However,  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee chose  not  to  confront  the  Public 
Works  Committee  over  jurisdictional 
matters. 

In  November  1979,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  301  to  99.  accepted  H  R  2063  On 
a  vote  of  148  to  250  it  rejected  efTorts  to 
delete  the  standby  authoritv  for  local 
public  works  Thf>  House  position  was 
clear,  it  wanted  H  R  206.i  as  reported 
by  the  committee  with  the  local  public' 
works  standby  authority 

In  Decemtjer  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  began  deliberations  to 
resolve  differences  m  the  two  versions 
The  House  version,  a  2-year  extension 
with  LPW,  authorized  over  $8  6  billion. 
plus  $4  3  billion  in  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority The  Senate  version  contained 
an  extension  of  4  years  for  these  pro- 
grams, except  the  loan  program,  which 


now  has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  That  committee  decided  on 
a  2-year  extension  for  all  loan  programs 
except  the  interest  subsidy  program 
which  was  extended  for  only  1  year 

The  conference  committee  met  four 
times  In  Decemljer.  but  could  not  agree 
on  the  major  differences  of  the  bill.s  The 
conference  did  not  meet  again  until  late 
July,  and  met  again  in  Septembt-r  Time 
ran  out  without  an  agreement  I  reluct- 
antlv  proposed  in  the  last  conference 
meeting  on  September  18  to  dissolve  the 
conference  and  each  committee  pass  an 
extension  of  the  regul.ir  program  under 
consideration  through  fiscal  year  1981 
This  was  to  be  a  simple  extension,  no 
changes  in  law.  no  changes  m  the  opera- 
tion of  the.'e  programs,  no  changes  in 
authorization  S  3152,  as  amended,  is  in 
this  spirit 

I  will  urge  prompt  oversight  hearings 
at  the  t)eginning  of  the  97th  Congress  on 
EDA  I  have  said  before  and  I  say  today 
EDA  has  disregarded  congressional  man- 
dates on  the  operation  of  the  program 
I  wish  to  know  why  EDA  allocates  funds 
to  Federal  regions  be; ore  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  I  wish  to  know  why 
EDA  established  a  developmtiu  finance 
program,  hired  stafT.  opened  new  re- 
gional offices  without  the  new  finance 
authority  These  questions  and  others 
deserve  our  attention 

I  urged  a  study  commission  to  recom- 
mend channes  in  EDA  eligibility  criteria 
The  conference  committee  tentatively 
agreed  to  this  concept  I  still  sui)port  this 
Idea,  in  future  delitx^rations  this  inde- 
pendent commission  may  be  formed  I 
will  urge  it»s  creation 

Finally.  I  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  Irom  New  Jersey.  Bob  Roe. 
for  his  tirele.ss  efforts  to  produce  a  bill 
A  simple  extension  is  not  an  insult  to 
any  member  We  had  honest  differences 
on  the  direction  of  this  program,  and  we 
will  try  again 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr    H.^FSHA' 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  reluc- 
tantly suppor:  passage  of  S  3152.  as 
amended  Th;s  bill  extends  through  fiscal 
year  1982  the  programs  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
title  V  regional  commi.ssirjns,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
I  would  prefer  to  extend  these  programs 
longer,  and  make  changes  in  law,  but 
that  is  not  possible  at  this  time 

Since  last  December,  a  conference 
committee  of  27  members  of  both  bodies 
have  attempted  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  S  914  'Iliat  bill  contained  compre- 
hensive amendments  to  ED.A.  title  V 
commissions  Appalachia.  and  the  House 
version  contained  standby  authority  for 
the  local  public  works  program  In  the 
ensuing  months  the  conference  met  over 
in  limes  to  propase  alternatives  to  the 
serious  Impasse  over  program  changes 
for  EDA  and  inclusion  of  the  $2  billion 
LPW  standby  authority 

In  September,  significant  conce.sslons 
weie  made  by  the  House,  but  to  no  avail 


On  September  18.  the  conference  chose 
not  to  report  a  conference  agreement  On 
Septemt)er  26.  the  other  body  pa.sscd  S 
3152,  extending  through  fiscal  year  1981 
the  basic  programs  contained  in  S  914 
The  bill  now  before  the  House,  does  In- 
crease slightly  the  administrauon  ex- 
penses for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  authorization  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1981  Appalachian  high- 
way program  and  adds  additional  sums 
!or  the  fiscaJ  year  1982  hlghwa.\  pro- 
gram The  other  programs  are  aiilhor- 
ized  at  current  levels 

EDA.  title  V  commissions  and  Appala- 
chia have  operated  without  legislative 
authority  since  Octot)er  1.  1979  These 
programs  have  continued  at  basic  levels 
through  appropriation  action,  but  ED.^ 
has  operated  at  much  lower  funding 
levels  than  had  been  recjuested  Indeed. 
KDA  was  slated  by  the  administration's 
original  fl-^cal  year  1981  request  for  $1  1 
billion  Since  then,  due  to  budget  con- 
straints and  the  inability  to  agree  on 
S  914.  the  budget  request  has  been 
passed  over,  and  continuing  resolution 
has  appropriated  funds  at  the  fi.scal  year 
1979  level. 

I  cosponsored  H.R  2063,  the  com- 
panion measure  to  S  914  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
child  development  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  2  years,  which 
was  accepted  During  consideration  by 
the  House  on  November  14.  1979.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  pre.serve  ED.\ 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  two  steel 
mill  loans,  pending  with  ED.^  but  not 
approved  Loan  program  changes  con- 
tained in  H  R  2063  would  have  precluded 
EDA  to  complete  the  special  loan  guar- 
antee program,  designed  to  rcv.talize  ail- 
ing steel  mills 

One  such  pending  loan  Is  for  McLouth 
steel  mill  of  Detroit  Mich  This  amend- 
ment was  accepted  These  provisions  as 
well  as  many  other  changes  m  the  law 
must  be  put  over  to  a  later  date  The 
needs  still  exist,  but  Congress  cannot 
agree  on  larger  Issues  involving  changes 
In  the  direction  of  the  programs  involved 

I  have  always  supported  these  pro- 
grams and  will  continue  to  do  so  The 
district  I  represent  is  mostly  withm  the 
Appalachian  boundaries.  I  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  this  program  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  EDA  is  also 
active  in  my  district  I  am  proud  of  tne 
funding  record  by  EDA  of  projects  In 
my  district. 

There  was  much  at  slake  in  this  now 
defunct  conference  on  S  914  The  new 
loan  guarantee  program  under  title  II. 
the  development  finance  program,  would 
have,  under  the  final  conference  proposal, 
authorized  $900  million  m  loan  guaran- 
tees. Business  investment  m  central  cit- 
ies would  have  been  a  boon  to  many  areas 
of  the  country  New  grant  moneys  would 
have  also  been  increased  The  confer- 
ence attracted  pressure  from  many 
sources,  notably  the  administration  and 
White  House  Negotiations  took  place  to 
resusciute  the  conference.  Tlie  efforts 
collapsed  But  had  these  amendments 
contained  m  S  914  been  truly  an  impor- 
tant part  of  economic  revitalization,  then 
honest   and   sincere  efforts  could  have 
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been  expended  earlier.  A  quality  product 
rai.not  be  produced  in  such  an 
atmosphere 

S  3152  will  allow  additional  time  to 
consider  amendments  to  EDA,  title  V 
commission^  and  Ajipalachia  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  S    3152.  as  amended. 

M  r  H  A  M  M  ERSC  H  M I DT  M  r .  Speake  r . 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  Johnson' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this  bill  to 
extend  the  economic  and  rpKional  devel- 
opment p.-ograms  authorized  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  and  the  .Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
through  fiscal  year  1982  Over  the  last 
15  years  these  programs  have  assisted 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
In  adjusting  to  economic  changes,  build- 
ing needed  public  facilities  and  creating 
Jobs  Swift  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
needed  so  these  worthwhile  [)rograms 
can  continue. 

Last  November,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voiced  Us  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  these  economic  development  ef- 
forts by  passing  a  more  comprehensive 
bill.  The  earlier  passed  bill  would  have 
nearly  double  the  funds  available  to  con- 
struct local  public  work.';  facilities  and 
assist  with  economic  adjustment  prob- 
lems It  would  have  provided  greater  as- 
sistance through  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  encourage  businesses  to  locate  in 
depressed  areas  and  to  expand  their 
business  operations. 

In  addition,  that  legislation  would 
have  established  a  standby  local  public 
works  program  which  nould  be  activated 
when  national  unemployment  rises  to  or 
above  6  5  percent  I  am  convinced  that  if 
this  bill  had  been  enacted  earlier  this 
year- -our  national  economic  recovery 
would  have  been  on  its  way.  and  thous- 
ands of  workers  presently  without  jobs 
would  now  be  working. 

Unfortunately,  a  years'  efTorts  to  work 
out  differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  thLs  bill  have  not  been  fruit- 
ful. Despite  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Bob  Roe.  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees, the  bipartisan  support  of  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt  and  Bill  Harsha, 
and  the  tireless  effort  and  support  of  the 
House  conferees,  we  were  unable  to 
reach  agreement  that  would  result  in  an 
Improved  and  strengthened  economic 
development  program. 

While  there  were  substantial  differ- 
ences in  the  two  bills,  there  is  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  other  regional  commissions 
should  be  continued  They  have  proven 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  job  creation 
as  well  as  a  valuable  source  of  assistance 
for  urban  and  rural  communities  alike 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  been  limited  to  funding  at 
1979  appropriation  levels,  awaiting  final 
enactment  of  an  authorization  bill.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  today,  will  allow 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  these 
economic  development  programs,  and  It 


Will  record  our  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
gram as  a  viable  means  of  fostering 
economic  recovery. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Rot)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S   3152 

Be  ir  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rcpr.  5fn.'af  11  «■  J  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ita  in  Congress  as.--embled.  Ttiat  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Deveiopmenl  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3121  et  seq  )  is  amended  as 
follows 

(1)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  102  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  Stpieinber  30. 
1'.179,"  and  inserting  in  Heu  ihereo.'  •'Sepiem- 
ber  M.  1979.  September  30,  1980.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.". 

i2)  Secilon  105  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  September  30,  1979."  at  the  end  of  the 
first  senience  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1979.  September  30,  1980. 
and  September  30.  1981. '.  Section  105  Is 
■further  amended  by  slrliving  out  "and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979."  In  the  third  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
30  1979.  September  30,  1980.  and  September 
3L).   1981.'  . 

(3)  Section  201(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30.  1979.  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  September  30,  1980,  and  Sep- 
tember   30,    1981". 

(4)  Section  204(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30  1979."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979.  Sep- 
tember 30.    1980    and   September   30.   1981  ' 

(5)  Sect. on  303(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30,  1979  '  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1979,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  and  September  30,  1981  "  Sec- 
tion 303(b)  is  amended  by  stri>:ing  out  "and 
September  30,  1979  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30  1979  September  30. 
1980.  and  September  30,   1981.". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(b)  Is 
amended  by  striitlng  out  "and  September  30, 
1979."  and  Inserting  in  ;ieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  September  30,  1980,  ai.d  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,' 

(7)  Section  403(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30  1979  "  ard  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1979.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980   and  September  30,  1981,' 

i8i  Section  404  Is  amended  by  striiclng  out 
"and  September  30.  1979  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'September  30,  1979,  September 
30,    1980    and   September  30     1981  " 

(9)  Section  509  id)  1 1  i  Is  amended  by  striit- 
lng out  "and  September  30  1979  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30  1979, 
September  30,  1980,  and  September  30,  1981. ' 
Section  509  dM2i  is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  September  30.  1979  "  and  inserting  In 
::eu  thereof  "Septemt>er  30.  1979  September 
30    1980.   and   September  30    1981.". 

(10 1  Section  905  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30.  1979  "  and  Inserting 
In  Ueti  thereof  "September  30.  1979.  Septem- 
ber 30.   1980.  and  September  30    1981  " 

(in  Section  1007  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1979,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    'September  30,   1981". 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  I  through  rv' 
through  fiscal  year  1971",  approved  July  f 
1970  I  Public  Lav^-  91-304 1  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  3C , 
1979,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.". 


Sec  3  The  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of   1965  Is  amended  as  follows 

il)  Section  105(b)  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  the.-cof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  ccmma  and  the 
following  ".  and  not  to  exceed  *6  700, (X)0 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981  (of  such  am.oun*  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
tiie  Federal  cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and 
his  staff) ". 

(2)  Section  106i7)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    "1979"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

1981". 

(3)  Section  201(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  »1 70.000.000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
the.'-L-of    "and  $215,000,000" 

(4)  Section  214.  c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1978'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1980". 

(5)  Section  401  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following 
".    and   $300,000,000   for    the    tvio-fiscal-year 
period  ending  December  31.   1981  ". 

(6)  Section  405  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•"1979  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NAIVRt    or    A    SUBSTITUTE 

orriRED  ay  mr   roe 

Mr.  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  iii  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Roe:  Strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3121  el  seq  ) 
is  amended  as  lollov^-s: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  September  30. 
1979. ■■  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  September  30.  1980  September 
30,  1981,  and  September  30,  1982," 

(2)  Section  10;')  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  September  30,  1979"  at  the  end  of  the 
first   sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"September  30,  1979,  September  30.  1980. 
September  30,  1981.  and  September  30.  1982  " 
Section  105  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30.  1979.  "  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1979.  September  30  1980. 
September  30   1981    and  September  30   1982,". 

(3)  Section  20;  (c,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30,  1979."  at  the 
end  the.'eof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30  ;97&  Se-tember  30,  1980, 
September  30    1981,  and  September  30    1982  ". 

(4)  Section  204(Ci  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""and  September  30  1979  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ""September  30  1979  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  September  30  '.9e:  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982  ". 

(51  Section  303(a»  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30  1979  "  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "'Setstember  30,  1979.  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  September  30  :9B", ,  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982  "  Section  303  :  b  ,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '"and  September  30  1979. '"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"September  30  1979 
September  30  1980,  September  30.  1981,  and 
September  30.  1982". 

(6)  The  f.rst  sentence  of  section  304 's\  Is 
amended  by  striking  cut  "ard  September  30. 
1979"  and  inserting  In  Meu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  September  30  198"  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981    and  September  30,  1982  " 

(7)  Section  403(g)  Is  amended  bv  strlklne 
out  "and  September  30,  1979"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1979  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980  September  30,  1981,  and  Septem- 
ber  30,   1982.". 

(8  I  Section  404  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"and  September  30.  1979,"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "SeTtember  30,  1979.  Septem- 
ber 30  1980,  .=eotember  30.  1981.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.". 
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IS)  Section  509  did)  l»  »mende<l  by  strik- 
ing out  -and  Scptrmher  30  '9^9  •"'i;"- 
lerllng  In  lieu  trereof  September  30.  m .  J 
September  30  ;-<R0  September  30  198r  and 
September  30,  1982.  Section  509(dn2,  1. 
aniet>ded  by  striking  out  and  September  30 
197'.  and  InsertlnK  !"  l""  'bereof  'Septem- 
ber 30  1979.  September  30  19B0  Septem- 
ber 30    1981    and  September   30    1982' 

I  101  section  905  Is  amended  by  striking  <>iit 
•and  September  30,  1979  •  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  -Septeniber  30,  ly7j,  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  September  30,  1981,  and  Sep- 
tember 30    1982  •• 

(11)  Section  1007  1*  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1979  '  and  In.sertlng  In 
lieu  thereof     September  30,  1983" 

Sic  2  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  t.>  amend  the  P\ibllc  Work*  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
th.ir'.ratlons  for  tltlei  1  through  IV  through 
f^M-a!  year  la^l",  approved  July  fl  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91  30«)  as  amended  H  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1979  "  and  In- 
serting In  Meu  thereof  "September  30.  1982  " 
Scr  3  The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  10fl^  1^  amended  aa  followf 

(1)  Section  105i  bi  Is  amrnded  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing and  not  to  exceed  »6  700  0(V)  for  the 
two-f\.scal-year  period  ending  September  30. 
1981  of  such  amount  not  to  exceed  11  100  - 
0<"iO  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  the 
Federal  cochalrman,  his  alternate  and  his 
stiff)  and  not  to  exceed  $3  350,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30.  1983  lof 
stKh  amount  not  to  exceed  |.S50  000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalr- 
man   his  alternate    and  his  staff) 

12)  Section  106(7  i  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1979"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••1983" 

(3)  Section  20Ug)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $170  000  000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1215  000  OOO"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following:  ".  and  I315.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1983" 

(4)  Section  214(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1978"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1980" 

(5)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In   'I'M    'hereof   a  comma  and   the   following 
"and  $300  000  000  for  the  two-fiscal -year  pe- 
riod  cnfllng   September   30.    1981.   and   $140- 

000  000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending   Septem- 
ber 10   1983  " 

{ fl  I  Section  405  1s  amended  by  striking  otit 
"1979"   and  Inserting   In  lieu   thereof  "1983" 

Mr  ROE  (during  the  reading)  Mr 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanlmoii.s  con.sent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  RrroRo 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'' 

There  wa-:  nn  objertlon 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Ne*-  Jersey     Mr    Roe  <   Is  recognized  for 

1  hour 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  a.s  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.s  bill  i.s  needed  to  In- 
sure the  continued  operation  of  our  Na- 
tion s  primary  economic  development 
program.s  The  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  extend  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admini.stration.  the 
Ajir  nlach'an  RpRlonal  Commission  and 
other  multistate  reKional  commissions. 
throuRh  flscal  vear  1182  This  action  1? 
necessary  to  r'ermlt  the  a'^proprlation  of 
funds  so  that  vital  local  projects  can 
move  forward.  Jobs  can  he  created,  and 
economic  recovery  stimulated 
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These  economic  development  pro- 
grams, since  iheir  inception  m  1965.  have 
had  strong  coiigre.sMonal  support  Thus 
support  is  warranted  because  these  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  an  effect, ve  way 
to  expand  job  opportunities  respond  to 
local  needs  and  pnorilies,  and  to  pro- 
mote econoniii-  stabilitv  m  depressed 
areas  throughout  the  country 

I  am  personally  disappointed  that  I 
am  not  bnnginy  to  the  House  floor  t(x!a'. 
a  conference  report  on  the  national  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  de'veloprnent  bill 
which  we  pa.s.sed  more  than  a  year  ago 
by  a  3-to-l  marum  As  vou  will  recall 
that  bin  would  have  established  a  frame- 
work for  a  national  economic  policy  It 
would  have  expanded  economic  a.s.si«t- 
ance  available  to  local  communities  and 
provided  a  critical  source  of  development 
nnancmg  to  stimulate  business  invest- 
ment Through  these  additional  funds, 
thousands  of  jobs  would  have  been  cre- 
ated, and  the  economic  impact  of  the  re- 
cevsion  would  have  been  substantially 
lessened. 

As  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
m.tlec.  I  want  to  report  to  you  that  we 
spent  manv  long  months  attempting  to 
accommodate  Senate  views  We  ofTered 
numerous  compromises  which,  had  they 
been  accepted  by  the  other  body,  would 
have  resulted  m  a  greatly  strengthened 
economic  development  program  How- 
ever, continued  disagreement  on  a  num- 
her  of  key  issues  indicated  that  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  could  not  be 
reached  during  this  session  of  Congress 
However.  I  do  want  to  compliment  and 
thank  the  House  Conferees:  Chairniaii 
Johnson,  the  ranking  m  nority  member. 
Bill  Hafsha.  the  able  minority  member 
of  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee. John  Paul  HAMMtRsrHMiDi,  as 
well  as  my  fellow  respected  and  capable 
colleagues.  Representatives  Obersub 
Nov,AK.  BouQVMtD.  Evans.  Clingeh. 
Leath  Bonior.  Cleveland,  and  Con- 
gressman MooRHEAD  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  for  their  hard  work  and 
their  continued  support  and  com- 
mitment to  economic  development 
legislation. 

With  national  unemployment  pres- 
ently at  7  6  percent  the  prime  Interest 
rate  rising  this  week  to  16'«  percent,  and 
a  lengthy  backlog  of  local  projects  which 
cannot  be  started  to  spur  economic  re- 
covery— the  need  for  a  stronger  more 
effective  economic  development  role  In 
this  country  is  apparent  With  rumors 
abounding  that  the  new  administration 
will  be  slashing  or  eliminating  a  number 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,  I  feel 
It  IS  paramount  that  the  Congress  point 
out  the  importance  of  a  national  policy 
for  economic  stability  and  growth  It  Is 
essential  to  point  out  the  past  success 
and  the  potential  expanded  role  of  these 
economic  development  programs  These 
economic  development  program.s  have 
revitalized  manv  local  areas  by  provid- 
ing the  seed  money  to  a.sslst  rural  and 
urban  communities  diversifv  their  econ- 
omies They  have  enabled  busines-ses  to 
survive  in  light  of  threatened  foreign 
competition  This  is  a  prudent  use  of  tax 
dollars — it  generates  revenues  and  cre- 
ates and  retains  Jobs  It  provides  a 
strong  foundation  to  build  on 


Not  only  should  the  regional  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  be  re- 
tained—but they  should  be  expanded 
Funding  for  all  the  economic  develop- 
ment proiiranvs  for  ftscal  year  1980  was 
barely  over  $500  million  dollars— tiie 
niullireKional  commission  funding  serv- 
ing nearly  every  Slate  wus  a  mere  $400 
million  Is  that  a  fair  indication  to  the 
8  million  unemployed  Americans  that 
creat.n.i;  jobs  is  a  high  priority  for  this 
Nation''  Is  tliat  a  realistic  or  viable 
amount  to  revitalize  decaying  cities,  to 
improve  economic  opportunities  :n 
urban  Amer.ca  or  an  honest  attempt  to 
create  the  more  than  15  million  new 
jobs  we  are  projected  to  need  in  the 
1980  s    I  think  not 

We  mast  give  greater  attention  to 
developing  a  national  policy  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  stability  This 
policy  must  attack  the  economic  prob- 
lenis  we  will  be  facing  in  the  1980s  Cer- 
tainly a  stronger  i>olicy  Ls  needed  to 
encourage  energy  Independence,  spur 
productivity  and  Innovation,  and  in- 
crease our  Nation's  economic  competi- 
tiveness. We  have  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  revitalize  this  country  s  indus- 
trial stock  and  to  broaden  the  base  of 
our  economy  There  remaias  serlouf 
pockets  of  distress  which  must  be 
rebuilt  and  the  rapid  growth  taking 
place  in  certain  areas  must  be  handled 
:n  a  manner  that  promotes  economic 
stability  A  national  economic  develop- 
ment policy  must  address  each  of  these 
areas 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  these 
economic  development  programs  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legLslatlon  and  to  work  for  a  more 
realistic  level  of  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams They  have  been  efTective  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  to  expand  Iherr 
refine  them,  and  give  them  a  greater 
role  in  building  and  regenerating  our 
economv 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr   Roei 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  wa-s  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.se  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate 
bill.  S    1152,  lust  pa.ssed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SECOND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— ?TSCAL  YEAR   1981 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  the  House  of  November  19. 
1980.  I  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  'H   Con   BM- 


448'  revising  the  congressional  budget 
'or  the  US  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  m  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolutior. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Fishkh  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Kenlleman  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr  GiAiMO'  •' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedin^;s  of  the  House  of  Wedne.<;- 
dav    November  19.  1980  ' 

Mr  GI.MMO 'during  the  reading  1  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
'.he  statement  be  considered  as  read 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursu- 
ant to  section  305- a'  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-344  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
Mr  GiAiMO'  will  be  re<ognized  for  2' 2 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Latta'  will  be  recognized  for  2'2 
hours 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

CENCKAL     LtAVI 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 448 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIAI.MO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  rise 
and  urge  strongly  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  t.he  budget  for  fl.scal 
year  1981  The  agreement  reached  just 
yesterday  is  not  much  different  from 
that  adopted  by  the  House  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week 

The  principal  dlfTerence  between  the 
conference  agreement  and  the  resolution 
we  adopted  here  a  few  days  ago  Ls  that 
there  Is  now  provision  for  a  larger  tax 
reduction  than  had  been  accommodated 
m  our  resolution  Where  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  provided  for  a  net 
revenue  lass  due  to  a  tax  cut  of  $5  4  bil- 
lion after  computing  the  amount  of  re- 
flow,  or  feedback,  generated  by  such  a 
cut.  the  conference  agreement  now  pro- 
Mdes  for  nearly  twice  as  much  tax  cut. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  make  provision 
to  accommodate  a  tax  reduction  of  $10  1 
billion  net.  after  feedback,  for  the  fiscal 
year  Depending  on  when  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  enacted  and  depending 
further  on  what  taxes  are  reduced  more 
than  others,  this  provision  would  accom- 
fnodate  early  action  next  year  by  the 
Congre.ss  on  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $35  billion. 


On  the  spending  side,  the  House  con- 
ferees and  those  from  the  other  body 
basically  split  their  diflerences.  which 
were  small  The  net  result  is  that  the 
agreement  before  you  contains  $650  mil- 
lion in  higher  outlays  than  did  the  res- 
olution when  it  passed  the  House,  This 
amounts  to  about  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. The  income  security  function  and 
that  for  defense  have  been  increased 
from  House-passed  figures. 

The  aggregate  ceilings  on  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  fi.scal  year  1981 
contain  an  overall  spending  reduction 
which  IS  consistent  with  the  President- 
elect's announced  intention  of  reducing 
Federal  spending  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  extravagance,  fraud,  and 
abuse  without  damage  to  programs  All 
functional  totals  have  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  overall  reduction  m  spending. 

The  managers,  however,  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  reduction  in  spending 
hat  been  distributed  to  budget  functions 
simply  to  display  the  overall  reduction. 
In  other  words,  the  functional  reductions 
are  purely  illustrative  Prorated  reduc- 
tions in  budget  authority  and  outlays  in 
a  particular  function  do  not  imply  that 
the  reductions  are  that  fund. on  b  share 
of  waste,  extravagance  fraud,  and  abuse 
The  prorated  reductions  in  functions  are 
not  intended  to  serve  as  specific  spend- 
ing guidelines  for  those  functions.  The 
f!nal  determination  of  where  reductions 
will  occur  will  await  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  President-elect  and 
disposition  by  the  appropriate  spending 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

When  this  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adjust  each  functional  total  to  com- 
ply with  tho.se  decisions  In  fact  some 
functions,  .such  as  function  600.  "Income 
st.-curity."  .may  have  to  be  increased. 

The  "resulting  deficit  in  the  conference 
agreement  is  $27  4  billion— $2  4  billion 
higher  than  the  House-pas.sed  resolu- 
tion Of  that  $17  billion  is  accounted 
for  by  the  larger  tax  cut  provided  for 
m  the  compromise. 

Two  provisions  that  were  contained  in 
the  House-approved  resolution  have  been 
iciopted  m  the  conference  agreement. 
One  provides  for  a  prompt  review  of  the 
Budget  .^ct  and  the  working  of  the 
budget  process  to  see  whether  it  can  be 
improved  The  other  requires  adoption 
of  a  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  before  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

A  provision  that  was  in  the  resolution 
as  it  pa.ssed  the  other  body  also  has  been 
included  in  the  conference  agreement  It 
calls  for  careful  monitoring  of  cost  im- 
pacts of  any  new  regulations  promul- 
gated and  urges  that  compensating  sav- 
ings be  achieved  whenever  new  regula- 
tions are  adopted. 

When  the  House  considered  the  budget 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  putting  binding  limits  on  spending 
and  revenues  so  that  the  96th  Congress 
could  complete  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
and  so  that  the  orderly  procedures  of 
Government  might  go  on. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  were  able 
to  achieve  a  speedy  and  equitable  agree- 
ment in  conference. 


Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  bring- 
ing back  a  conference  report  which  we 
completed  with  the  Senate  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  lELSt  evening  setting  forth 
binding  ceilings  on  Federal  spending  and 
a  floor  ort  Federal  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981. 

A5  IS  known,  we  adopted  these  in  the 
House  several  days  ago.  the  Senate  did 
subsequently,  and  we  worked  out  some 
differences  which  we  have  in  conference 
We  have  established  Federal  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981  at  $605  billion  which 
will  provide  for  a  tax  cut  with  a  fiscal 
year  1981  impact  of  $10  billion  in  reduced 
revenue. 

In  other  words,  the  conferees  are  pre- 
supposing that  the  next  Congress,  the 
Congre.ss  which  will  meet  in  January 
will  enact  a  tax  cut  of  the  magnitude  of 
about  $30  billion  to  $35  billion  which, 
depending  on  its  makeup  and  how  and 
when  It  will  become  effective,  could  effect 
fiscal  year  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1981 
by  about  $10  billion. 
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This  1.^  higher  than  the  $5  4  billion  we 
had  m  the  House  bill  and  lower  than  the 
$16  billion  that  was  m  the  Senate  bill, 
but  it  IS  reasonably  agreed  that  a  $10 
billion  revenue  figure  change  m  the  rev- 
enue number  could  be  accommodatea  by 
a  $35  billion  tax  cut  next  year  by  the 
Congre.ss. 

We  had  a  difTerence  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  outlays  We 
were  at  $631  7  billion  They  were  at  $633 
billion  We  compromised  our  differences 
at  $632  4  billion,  which  is  $700  million 
above  the  Hou.se  number  and  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  Senate  number. 

This  provides  for  a  deficit  of  $27  4 
billion. 

I  want  to  stress  this  budget  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $18 
billion.  The  correct  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1981.  according  to 
the  mid-session  review  of  OMB  the  CBO 
review,  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  estimates  and  m  fact  many 
other  people,  including  the  President- 
elects people,  ha\e  indicated  that  out- 
lavs  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  about 
$648  billion  This  is  the  best  estimate 
that  we  have  on  what  outlays  will  be  for 
fiScal  year  1981  It  is  essential  that  there 
be  reductions  We  all  know  that  We  all 
believe  that  is  essential  for  the  coming 
year 

How  much  should  the.se  reductions 
be''  Clearly,  the  $648  billion  outlay  figure 
IS  unacceptable  It  is  certainly  unaccept- 
able to  a  majority  of  people  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body. 

Therefore,  the  decision  was  made  to 
.'•educe  outlays.  Having  made  that  de- 
cision, we  were  faced  with  the  question 
of  where  we  should  make  the  reductions 
and  how  much  the  reductions  should 
total:  and  at  that  point,  the  Budget 
Committee  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  came  to  the  conclusion  of  where  the 
reductions  should  be  specificallv  made, 
should  rest  with  the  new  Congress  and 
with  the  President-elect 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  Mr. 
GiAiMOi  has  expired. 


v'Ol. 
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Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  my- 
sell  an  additional  5  mmuU-s 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recoKH./es  the  Kentlenum  fnun 
Connecticut 

Mr  GIAIMO  We  should  not  attempt 
to  deline  und  i.soiatf  th  )■<»■  declMons. 
tho>e  reductions,  at  this  time  I  th.nk 
thai  IS  fittiuK  a;.d  proper  We  should  nut 
tie  the  hands  of  the  inroniinK  adminis- 
tration, the  President-elect,  and  of  the 
next  Congress 

As  tins  body  knows.  I  am  retiring  from 
this  great  Congress  this  year  after  22 
years  of  service,  and  I  am  determined  to 
do  everylJiing  that  I  can  to  Ket  better 
management  of  the  way  in  which  we 
govern  and  the  way  in  which  we  spend 
the  taxpayer  s  dollar  I  have  no  axe  to 
Krind  I  do  r.ot  want  to  embarrass  the 
F'resident-elect 

I  applaud  the  efTorts  of  the  President- 
elect and  of  the  many  people  who  are 
coiiu.'iK'  here  next  year  who  clearly  want 
to  do  what  IS  necessarv  to  stem  the  run- 
away builgetarv  situation  which  faces  us 
m  our  expenditures 

So  It  IS  essential  that  we  should  leave 
flexibility  to  the  i  resident -elect  and  to 
the  iie.<t  Congress  in  their  efTorts  to  re- 
duce expenditures  They  will  have  to 
make  the  bitter  and  the  difTicult  deter- 
minations They  will  ha\e  to  advise  Con- 
Kress  and  Congress  will  have  to  act  on 
them  So  we  did  not  decide  and  deter- 
mine where  specific  cuts  should  be  made. 
What  we  did  was  to  take  the  correct  ac- 
(  urate  estimates  of  what  outlays  would 
be.  not  only  in  the  total  aggregate  of 
StH8  billion,  but  also  in  the  functional 
iireaKdowns  in  the  various  functions  of 
tiiuernment,  and  we  applied  the  correct 
Hi:!','  ers  there  And  then,  we  assessed  an 
arbitrary  reduction  across  the  board  ex- 
( lud.i.K  defense  and  Interest  on  the  debt 
and  offsetting  receipts  because  of  the 
realities  of  trying  to  reduce  those  three 
functions  recognizing  that  it  is  impossl- 
!jle  to  reduce  those  three  functions,  and 
■.\e  assessed  the  reduction  pro  rata  across 
the  board  to  all  the  other  functions 

The  next  question  that  faced  us  was 
how  muih  should  the  reduction  be  be- 
low the  $648  billion  We  could  have  cut 
the  entire  $43  billion  deficit  We  could 
have  reduced  that  entire  amount  and 
been  m  balance  That  would  have  been 
improper  That  would  have  been  unreal- 
istic, and  to  try  to  reduce  exiienditures 
by  $43  billion  would  have  imposed  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration and  on  the  incoming  Con- 
gress It  would  really  and  truly  have 
been  sandbagging 

So  clearlv  ue  did  not  adopt  that 
course  f^ow  mu^h  then  should  we  reduce 
If  What  wou!d  be  a  sensible  attainable 
goal  m  reductions'' 

We  came  up  w!th  the  figure  of  about 
a  2-perrent  reduction  We  were  guided 
quite  honestlv  and  franklv  to  a  great  ex- 
tent bv  the  fact  that  the  President-elect 
himself  has  indicated  that  he  thought  2- 
percent  reduction  In  Federal  '^pending 
could  take  place  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  his  advisers, 
I  believe  Mr  Weinberger,  has  recentiv 
stated  that  he  thoush'  even  more  than 
that    could    be    reduced     So    we    In    the 


House  reduced  ext)enditures  to  $631  7 
billion  That  was  the  2-percent  reduc- 
tion ine  oenate  was  \ery  cl;xse  to  us, 
$633  b.h.on  in  outlays  We  tnmk  that 
that  number  is  reali.slic 

Ttie  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  ^;entleman  from  Cor.nectlcut  'Mr 
tiiAiMo-    has  again  expired 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes 

Tlie  SPEAKER  P'ro  tempore  The 
Chair  recogni/es  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut 

Mr  GIAIMO  We  do  not  suggest  or  tie 
anyone  s  hands  as  to  where  the  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  Again,  we  leave  It 
up  to  the  President-elect  and  to  the 
Congress. 

We  comnro"iised  our  difTer^p.res  ^p- 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  outlay  num- 
bers of  $631  7  and  $bJd  bulion.  aiiu  \se 
came  forth  vuth  outlay  number  of  $632  4 
billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of  S27  4  billion. 
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We  believe  most.  If  not  all  of  this,  can 
be  obtained  from  an  abolition  of  fraud, 
tvaste  and  abu.se.  The  President-elect  be- 
lieves that  he  can  obtain  that  sum  of 
money,  and  so  do  many  of  us  here  In 
Congress. 

I  think  this  will  help  us  and  compel  us 
to  take  greater  efforts  to  find  w  here  those 
wasteful  expenditures  are  and  where  we 
can  eliminate  them. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  interested. 
I  want  to  strcs.s  that  more  money  Is  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  functions  \ou  are 
interested  In.  such  as  Income  .security, 
than  we  had  in  the  House  bill,  some  more 
money  in  defense,  and  a  bit  more  money 
in  some  of  the  other  programs,  some  re- 
ductions were  made  in  the  interest  esti- 
mate and  some  reductions  m  some  of  the 
other  functions.  But  again  these  reduc- 
tions are  pro  rata  and  are  not  binding  on 
the  President-elect 

The  point  is  that  the  conference  report 
is  not  much  difTerent  from  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  There  is  a  slightly  in- 
creased deficit  caused  by  the  provision 
for  a  larger  tax  cut  than  we  envisioned 
in  the  House  We  envisioned  a  tax  cut 
with  a  revenue  impact  of  $5  4  billion 
This  provides  for  a  tax  cut  with  a  rev- 
enue Impact  of  $10  billion  in  keeping 
with  the  amendment  which  prevailed  in 
the  Senate  and  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  Senate  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  This  is  a  real  ef- 
fort to  begin  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
spending  It  is  going  to  take  everv  bit  of 
effort  thnt  we  will  have  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, With  the  new  administration  and 
the  President-elect,  to  brinn  down  the 
hemorrhaging  which  Is  occurring  in  Fed- 
eral outlays 

I  think  this  budget  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  I  believe  it  doe-;  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President -ele(-t  It  does  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  future  Coneress 
which  will  come  here  January  3  It  de- 
serves your  support,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr  Solarzi 

Mr  SOl.ARZ  Mr  Speaker  since  th-s 
w.ll  hopefullv  and  rresumaMv  be  th»  last 
time  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Connecticut  manages  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  want  to  lake  this 
opportunity  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  .say  what  a  tremendous 
piea^uie  It  has  been  to  work  under 
hi>  leadership  over  the  course  of  the 
List  2  years  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut Mr  GiAiMoi  has  been  m  my 
lud-ment,  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  thi--  House  and  as  chairman  of 
our  committee,  if  the  gentleman  can 
listen  for  a  minute  while  1  pay  lavish 
tribute  to  him  I  want  to  say  that  his 
loidership.  his  commitment,  his  insight 
;:ito  the  i.ssues  that  we  ha\e  had  to  grap- 
pl-  with  has  truly  been  an  inspiration 

Like  Virgil  In  the  ■'Divine  Comedy,  he 
was  our  legislative  guide  through  the 
contemporary  and  ^ecular  version  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,"  which  is  the 
budgetary  process. 

I  must  say  that  nothing  lmpres,sed  me 
more  about  the  chairman  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  get  the  second  budget 
resolution  through  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  a  grand  total  of  45  mmutes  As 
,1  legislative  engineer  he  made  the  bul- 
let train  which  goes  from  Tokyo  to  Kioto 
look  like  the  BMT  going  from  Brighton 
Beach  to  Times  Square  in  New  York 

Our  great  chairman  has  done  a  mar- 
\  elous  job 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  address  myself  to 
the  substance  of  this  question  the  budget 
resolution  conference  report  before  us. 
I  will  be  very  brief.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
basically  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
this  conference  report  represents  the 
first  real  test  of  voodoo  economics  since 
the  election  a  few  weeks  ago 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
Governor  Rengan  told  the  American 
people  that  he  would  be  able  to  cut  bil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  form  of  waste,  extravagance,  and 
abuse,  without  imnactmg  on  any  sub- 
stantive and  needed  Government  pro- 
zrams  This  conference  report  puts 
President-elect  Reagan  to  the  test  It 
fakes  htm  at  his  word  It  provides  for  a 
2-percent  across-the-board  cut.  which 
comes  to  about  $17  billion  that  presume 
ably  If  the  President-elect  is  correct  it 
can  come  In  the  form  of  elimination  of 
"  aste.  fraud  and  abuse,  without  im- 
pacting on  Government  programs  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  President-elect  cannot 
nit  $17  billion  in  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse, 
then  at  that  point  there  would  either 
have  to  be  real  programmatic  reductions 
of  a  third  budget  resolution. 

I  hope  the  new  administration  can  de- 
liver on  its  campaign  promises.  I  hope  it 
can  translate  its  campaign  rhetoric  into 
budgetarv  realities:  but  If  not.  we  will 
be  back.  I  am  sure  for  another  round 
on  a  third  budget  resolution 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  mav  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I.  too.  want  to  ion  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  the  very  kind  words  that  he  has 
<;ald  about  our  chairman  We  are  going 
to  mss  Bob  Giamo  in  this  House  and  cer- 
tainly when  he  comes  back  to  Washing- 
ton. I  hope  that  he  will  cime  back  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel, 
especially  about  these  times  when  we  are 
considering  our  budget  resolutions. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  conference  report  on  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  1981.  I  opposed  the 
budget  resolution  then,  and,  because 
budget  authority,  outlays,  deficit,  and  the 
public  debt  arc  all  up  on  those  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  as  it  left  the 
House,  I  oppose  it  now. 

For  my  colleagues,  let  me  explain  ex- 
actly why  I  believe  they  should  join  me 
m  opposing  this  conference  report. 

First,  and  most  important,  this  96th 
Congress  has  been  repudiated  at  Uic 
polls  Its  economic  policies,  and  those  of 
the  incumbent  President,  were  over- 
whelmingly rejected  bv  the  American 
people  As  such,  it  is  highly  inappropriate 
and  ill-advised  for  this  body  to  attempt 
to  impose  Its  wiil  on  the  new  and  vastly 
difTerent  97th  Congress  and  President- 
elect Reagan  I  am  extremely  concerned 
that  this  IS  a  budget  built  on  highly 
ui.real  stic  economic  a.ssumptions — as- 
sumpii  ins  the  finr.Tic:al  markets  are  at 
this  very  moment.  pro\ing  Incorrect  and 
too  optimistic,  Shui.ld  this  be  the  case. 
and  I  believe  It  is.  v.e  will  be  saddling  the 
new  Con^re.ss  and  our  new  Prisideiit  w ilh 
a  Ludgpt  which  is  out  of  date  and  much 
deeper  m  deficit  before  they  even  take 
ofBce  I  believe  this  to  be  a  cruel  and 
dangerous  situation,  and  one  we  should 
noi  seek  to  impose  on  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Second,  wlulc  the  rhetoric  would  leave 
you  to  belie\e  v^e  are  cutting  the  budpet 
by  about  $16  billion,  I  warn  you  not 
to  be  fooled  by  appearances  First,  this 
resolution  calls  for  spending  $632  4  bil- 
lion in  1981.  an  increa.se  of  $53  billion 
over  the  level  in  1980  The  deficit  will  be 
at  least  $27  4  billion  under  this  proposal, 
and  the  public  debt  will  climb  to  $978  6 
billion— just  a  hair  under  the  $1  trillion 
mark. 

So  do  not  be  fooled  Into  thinking  you 
are  cutting  spendini:  when  you  consider 
voting  a  budget  resolution  which  is  $19 
billion  higher  than  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  1981  we  adopt-ed  this  past 
summer  More  important,  while  this 
budget  may  well  call  for  siiending  $16 
billion  le.ss  than  the  Government  would 
otherwl.se  spend,  nowhere  in  this  resolu- 
tion Is  any  means  provided  to  make  these 
reductions  There  is  no  additional  rec- 
onciliation language  forcing  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  cut  spending 
under  their  control,  and  this  body  re- 
fused to  give  the  President  limited,  9- 
month  powers  to  impound  funds  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  the  budget  celling  established  in 
this  resolution  So  once  again  we  are 
trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
the  taxpayers  We  say  we  are  cutting 
spending,  then  vote  against  giving  the 
Congress  or  the  President  the  tools  to 
enact  these  cuts. 

Because  the  96th  Congress  refu.sed  to 
Brant  emergency  powers  either  to  itself 
or  to  the  President  these  spending  re- 
ductions may  well  not  take  place  As  a 
result,  what  you  are  really  voting  on  to- 
day is  not  a  budget  of  $632  billion,  but 
one  of  at  least  $348  billion;  you  are  not 
voting  for  a  deficit  of  $27.4  billion,  but 
rather  one  of  $43  billion  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  concerned 


about  Inflation,  unemployment  and  ex- 
cessive growth  of  Government  can  sup- 
port this  budget  resolution 

I  realize  the  votes  are  not  here  to 
defeat  this  conference  report  We  failed 
by  12  votes  on  Tuesday.  However,  let  the 
word  go  out  across  tins  land  at  this  time 
that  come  next  January  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration and  a  new  Congress,  th.ngs 
are  going  to  be  difTerent 
•  Mr.  MATTOX,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  second  budget  resolution  It  signifies 
Dial  the  96th  Congress  has  met  its  lon- 
stitutional  and  legal  responsibility  m 
fashioning  an  agreement  that  provides 
wide  latitude  and  flexibility  for  the  m- 
comms;  administration. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a^'ain  thf^ 
Republicans  are  divided  and  iinw.lling 
to  cooperate  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  a  constructive  effort  to  provide 
for  a  lax  cut.  spending  reductions,  and  a 
lower  deficit  The  Senate  RepubJcans 
cooiJerale,  but  their  House  colleagues  re- 
main rtcalcilrant  and  negative,  more  in- 
terested m  rluioric  than  deeds  I  can 
only  hope  this  atuiude  does  not  persist 
111  the  97ih  Congress,  but  the  signs  arc 
not  positive. 

In  any  event,  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  m  the 
Senate  have  proceeded  to  carry  on  the 
Nation's  business  by  adopting  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981. • 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
lime.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  pre\'ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rccons.der  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 
1980,  TO  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1. 
1983,  AND  RECESS  OF  TJ!E  SENATE 
FROM  TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  2,t, 
1980,  TO  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1, 
1980 

Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
pnvilef^ed  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con  Res.  451 '  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrcr.t  reso- 
lution, as  follows 

H   Con  Res    451 

HcsoUcd  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
twes  {the  Senate  concurring)  That  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Friday,  November  21, 
1980,  U  stand  adjourced  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  December  1,  1980.  and 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Tuesday, 
November  25,  1980.  It  stand  In  recess  until 
11  o'clock,  ante  meridian  on  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


conference  reports  on  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  avail- 
able, so  the  House  w.ll  meet  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  and  we  will  take  up 
tliose  matters  and  trust  we  will  be 
through  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

If  the  surface  transportation  bill  is 
available  tomorrow,  that  sdso  will  be  on 
the  schedule. 

n  1200 

Are  there  any   1-minute  speeches  at 

this  particular  time? 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr    DONNELLY.  Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 

unan.m^ui.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  the  r  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  sub.icct  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr 
Stratton' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  At- 
kinson 1  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  DONNELLY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiu  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgaa  'Mr  Brink- 
ley  ' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  further 
business  before  the  House  for  today. 
Tomorrow    we    understand    that    the 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  M. A  THIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkliy)  is 
rccogn  /""i  for  fio  mi-ute'^ 

Mr  BRINKLHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  House  for  havmg  done 
their  work  In  such  an  expeditioas  man- 
ner and  hav  nc  arrived  at  this  point  at 
such  an  early  time. 

Many  of  my  colleapues  from  Georgia 
are  in  their  ofTices  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  here  right  away. 

As  dean  of  the  Georgia  delegation  I 
have  requested  this  time  In  order  to 
honor  a  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Daw- 
son Mathis  of  the  Second  D.strict  of 
Georgia. 

The  "Dear  Colleanue'  letter  that  I  sent 
around  to  each  of  my  colleagues  I  think 
a:'tly  describes  the  man.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  letter  with  my  colleagues 
again  at  th:s  po  nt  for  the  Record. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Washington  D  C  . 

November  18.  19t0. 

Dear  Colleague  For  ten  years  Dawson 
Mathis  has  served  his  country  his  Congres- 
sional District  and  his  fellow  citizens  with 
uncommon  resolution  ,  reflecting  congtl- 
•.  itlonai  principles  and  a  broad  undersland- 
ir.f  of  diverse  national  needs,  human  needs 
and  m.itters  touchlnc  i:pon  the  people  who 
sent  him  Dawson  majored  in  agrlcuittire  In 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  formed  a 
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rlo«e  working  r«l»tlt>n.hlp.  *liO.  with  Mem- 
bers who  h»d  ntn.iiK-  -  oi.sumer  lnV«Tf.t8  ffr- 
h«»i  ht>  undirntooC  b«st  of  my  ■>'  "»  '"*' 
acrlculuirp  »iul  ii.nsunirrlsm  RO  »^»n'l  '" 
hwid.  and  th»l.  when  either  suffers    both  we 

"nttls.1;-.  Mathls  ha«  met  the  Edmund  Burke 
test  He  'loes  prefer  the  Interest  of  his  eon- 
stltuenM  »lwa\H,  ever  and  In  all  i  a»es  over 
hl»  own  Yet  his  unhlaaed  opinion  he  would 
n,it  and  has  n.  •  sarrinred.  -  .  to  any  man. 
or  !o  anv  set  of  men  living'" 

Davison  M.tthls  Is  an  uncommon  man 
Please  join  the  Oeor^cla  Delegation  at  the 
rio'^e  of  business  on  Thursday,  November 
20t!,.  for  a  Special  Order  exprewlng  our  ap- 
preciation to  him 
Respectfully, 

JurK    PaiNKLlT 

Member  of  Congreis 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yiclci ' 
Mr   BHINKI  EY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

to  mv  f rieiui  from  Texas 

Mr  CJONZAI.E/,  I  th.mk  my  very  dls- 
linguistietl  and  very  much  admired  and 
appreciated  lOlleaKue  from  Georgia  'Mr 
BHiNKLFYi  for  this  specliil  order  and  for 
also  havint?  advised  us  that  we  would 
be  having  this  special  order  In  order  to 
note  the  tenure  and  the  performance 
durlnr  that  tenure  of  our  collen':ue, 
DvwsoN  Mathis  of  Georgia,  whom  I  have 
Kotten  to  know  extremely  well  over  and 
above  the  usual  knowled','e  and  associa- 
tion that  one  has  with  the  average  col- 
league In  a  435 -Member  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

The  Representative  from  Georgia 
whom  we  honor  at  this  point  has  always 
been  Impressive  to  me  by  his  youth,  his 
energy,  and  his  vision,  above  all.  his 
friendly  spirit.  There  Is  a  word  In  Span- 
ish that  cannot  quite  be  translated  into 
Enfillsh  that  I  tlilnk  describes  perfectly 
our  coUeaRue  We  say  an  Individual  es 
muy  camperhano  The  reason  it  cannot 
be  translated  Into  English  Is  that  It  Is  a 
very  colloquial  secular  expression  In 
Spanish 

What  I  really  mean,  though.  Is  roughly 
tra!'..sl.itcfl  a  handsome  and  well-doing 
young  man  and  one  who  very  diligently 
as  a  Repre.";entat;ve  from  his  district  In 
Georcia  reflected  nnt  only  those  Interests 
but  aUo  those  aspects  of  those  Interests 
that  transcrncied  the  purely  lo<.-al  and 
efTect  us  all  when  wf  vote  In  a  body  such 
as  this  one  I  have  In  mind  one  partic- 
ular instance  ,^s  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee^ on  Internationiil  Fiiiaiice  and 
Bankinsf  Institutions  we  have  occasion 
to  handle  some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
niost  expre.s.sive  legislation  .^t  one  point 
we  were  having  hearings  for  the  f^fth 
rcplpni.shnient  Ir.  one  of  the  reslonal 
bank.s  when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'Mr  Mmhis'  asked  to  be  heard  He  first 
talked  to  me  and  pointed  out  that  we 
have  a  situation  confronting  the  com- 
petition given  American  producers  of 
such  things  a.<;  palm  oil  and  some  of  the 
other  productions  of  our  :isTI(  ultiirul 
ecinomv  and  how.  wittlnKly  or  unwlt- 
tinqlv,  we  were  contributlni;  In  an  unjust 
WHY  to  dimlnlshln','  our  abllltv  tc,  com- 
pete woridwidp  in  these  specific  areas  of 
agricultural  production 

Thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Mr  Mathis  '  we  were  able  to 
present  some  knowledgeable  hearings 
that  In  turn  enabled  us  to  have  a  pres- 


ence Willi  thi.s  multinational  institution 
and.  tturefore.  defend  the  proper  inter- 
rsi.s  ui  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  how  it  was 
brought  homr  to  me  how  cllicient  and 
how  diligent  our  colleague  from  Georgia 
ha.s  been 

It  w.is  with  a  t-'reiit  deal  of  sadness 
that  I  saw  that  his  hope  and  a.s):rat;ons 
to  join  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol were  frustrated.  I  think  now  when 
we  reali/e  what  happened  in  November 
that  there  are  many,  many  people  I  am 
sure  in  Geor;;la  that  wish  that  our  col- 
league 'Mr  Mathxsj  had  succeeded  In 
the  primaries. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  another  aspect 
I  played  ball  with  Dav»,s()n  Mathis  and  if 
you  ever  want  to  know  an  individual,  you 
plav  sporUs  with  them  We  played  hard 
ball  on  behalf  of  the  I)emo<ratic  Club 
against  the  Republican  Club  a  few  years 
ago.  That  was  where  I  really  got  to  know 
Dawsiin  and  struck  up  a  very  good,  close 
personal  friendship. 

n  1210 

We  teased  each  other,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show,  at  a  time  when  Mr 
Ma; HIS  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
It.  that  I  bid  h.m  farewell  and  Godspeed 
in  all  his  future  endeavors,  but  that 
ba-k  In  San  Antonio  Dawson,  we  still 
have  Club  Numero  Tres  In  other  words. 
Club  13,  wh'ch  exists  In  his  district,  but  I 
want  to  r  O'nt  out  to  my  colleague  that 
the  only  difference  is  that  In  my  district, 
ihev  have  personal  search  for  gun  and 
switchblades  before  allowing  admt.sslon 
to  Club  13  or  Club  Numero  Tres  in  my 
area 

I  thank  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  'Mr  BriNKLtY)  for  al- 
lowing me  this  privilege. 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr  G'^n/ale7>  so 
much  for  his  contribution  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  for  a  decade  here  In 
the  Congress.  Mr  Gon7aie/  was  a  star 
pitcher  for  the  Democratic  baseball 
team  when  we  pla'  fd  during  tho-^e  years 
at  RFK  Stadium  when  the  Washington 
Senators  were  here  Those  are  some  of 
th"  happiest  hours  in  our  book  of  mem- 
ories. Mr  Speaker  when  wp  wrre  uith 
the  gentleman  during  tho.se  times 

Congressman  Mathis  of  course  was 
one  of  our  stars  in  those  hardball  games 
r  would  like  to  brieflv  say  a  few  other 
things  about  Dawson,  who  has  s-rved  us 
so  well  from  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the 
realm  of  agriculture— wh'ch  is  mighty 
important  to  my  State  and  reallv  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation — because  he  has  not 
had  a  "store  shelf  m^ntalitv  "  He  has 
known  that  food  does  not  lust  appear  on 
the  grocery  shelves  nor  flb^r  upon  the 
haberdasher's  racks  He  knows,  and  has 
tried  to  translate  the  fact,  that  we  need 
to  have  a  healthy  agriculture  in  order  to 
have  a  healthy  foundation,  a  robust 
foundation  for  the  country  Because  of 
his  cfTorts,  we  have  minded  the  store  we 
have  maintained  the  good  health  of  our 
agrirultural  s'.stem  In  spite  of  continu- 
ing problems  which  do  exist  today 

Because  of  those  problems,  we  shall 
sorely  miss  him  A  personal  word  or  two 
about  Congressman  Mathis  He  haiL* 
from  extreme  south  Georgia,  the  Second 


District  of  Georgia  In  the  mold  of  his 
piedecessor,  Ma.ston  O'Neal,  Representa- 
tives from  that  district  always  seem  to 
stand  squarely  on  their  feet,  to  look  a 
man  or  a  woman  directly  in  the  eye,  and 
to  meet  peoiile  on  a  man-to-man  basis, 
on  the  knel.  as  it  were. 

D>v^s(iN  Mathis  ls  .such  a  man  as  that 
He  mei  t.s  and  communicates  well  with 
people  in  all  ranks  and  stations  of  life. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  and  the  high  and 
the  lowly  have  come  to  h.m  for  assistance 
and  without  rei;nrd  to  rank  or  .station, 
he  has  always  done  his  dead  level  best 
to  respond  to  their  needs 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress,  he  was 
that  articulate,  handsome,  young  man 
with  ambitions  to  go  to  the  other  body. 
In  1972.  there  came  an  opening,  and  he 
did  consider  running  for  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  not  too  long  after  Sena- 
t.T  David  Gambrell  had  been  appointed 
Many  people,  myself  Included,  believe 
that  had  he  chosen  to  run  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  would  have  won  Another  br;f:ht 
young  man  came  upon  the  scene  at'.d  did 
run  and  was  elected.  Senator  Sam  Nunn. 
who  has  become  one  of  our  rising  stars 
from  the  South  and  from  the  Nation 
but  as  Shakespeare  said, 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood    lead.s  on  to 
fortune 

Omitted    all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  botind  In  shallows  and  In  miseries 

On  such  a  fviil  sea.  '  he  said. 
••\Ve   are   now  afloat  and   v/t   must   take  th* 
current 

When  it  serves  or  lose  our  ventures  ■ 

For  Dawson  Mathis,  some  may  have 
thought  that  t:de  was  1972  for  the  US 
Senate,  because  he  did  run  this  year  In 
1980  and  unsucce.ssfiil,  but  I  say  in  re- 
sponse to  that  Shakespeaiean  quote,  that 
there  have  been  other  tides  for  Dawson 
Mathis.  chief  amon:.'  which  has  been  the 
8  years  of  service  which  he  has  per- 
formed with  distinction  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  since  that  time 

I  predict  for  h  m  that  there  will  be  still 
other  tides  upon  which  he  may  go  in 
other  areas  of  endeavor  where  he  chooses 
to  serve  If  he  returns  to  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  we  know  he  will  suc- 
ceed If  he  chooses  to  stay  In  Washington 
and  help  us  with  our  labors  here,  we 
know  he  will  be  successful 

So.  Dawson,  we  express  appreciation 
,0  you  We  are  grateful  for  your  friend- 
ship and  we  wi.sh  you  well 

Mr  FUQUA  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  FUQUA  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr  Brinklevi 
for  yielding  I  too,  want  to  join  with  him 
in  payinsj  our  res  pec  ts  to  our  dear  friend, 
Dawson  Mathis  For  the  pa.st  10  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
House  with  a  gentleman  from  Georgia 
who  represents  the  district  across  the 
State  line  from  my  own. 

Dawson  Mathis.  of  Georgia's  Second 
District,  has  served  this  House  and  his 
constituents  with  a  dignity  and  dedica- 
tion which  has  earned  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  him. 

Though  we  are  from  different  States, 
our  distr.cts  are  about  as  similar  as  any 
two  congressional  districts  can  be;   we 
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share  the  same  red  clay  and  a  constitu- 
ency which  could  be  virtually  inter- 
changeable Our  dis'aicls  touch  along  the 
Georgia-Florida  border  acro.ss  most  of 
our  States,  more  than  100  miles  Both 
are  agricultural  districts  and  Dawson 
Mathis'  record  of  intelligent  support  for 
the  farmer  has  part  cularly  dist.nguishcd 
his  .service  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 

Soybeans  and  peanuts  are  the  primary 
crops  in  the  Second  District  of  Georgia, 
just  as  they  are  major  crops  In  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Florida  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  Rice. 
w,th  jurisdiction  over  peanuts  and  soy- 
beans. Dawson  Mathis  has  ably  repre- 
sented his  constituents  and  valiantly 
protected  their  interests. 

His  sponsorship  of  successful  legisla- 
tion to  establish  trade  offices  through- 
out the  world  to  promote  American 
crops,  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1978,  was 
a  farslghted  and  efTectlve  aid  to  all  of 
America's  farmers 

To  dwell  on  Dawson's  congressional 
accomplishments,  however.  Is  to  over- 
look his  value  as  a  person.  What  higher 
pral.se  Is  there  than  to  .say  "This  man 
Is  my  friend  "  I'm  sure  this  Chamber 
Is  filled  with  other  colleagues  who  feel 
the  s.imc 

The  Florida  Times-Union  of  Jackson- 
ville probably  captured  the  spirit  of 
Dawson's  reputation  at  home  when  It 
wrote  this 

Dawson  Mathis  Is  an  Incredibly  hard 
w(jrker  a  metUulous  planner,  a  demander 
of  dedication  a  perfectlonl.st  He  expects 
a   lot    from    himself    and    his    staff  his 

Ideology  dovetails  neatly  with  the  thinking 
of  a  lot  of  Georgians 

Dawson  Mathis  has  represented  my 
constituents  as  well  as  he  represented 
his  own 

I  join  my  own  constituents  as  well  as 
his  In  saying  his  service  will  be  greatly 
mi.ssed  though  his  continued  friendship 
will  be  valued  forever 

Mr  BRINKLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  would  agree  with 
his  assessment  that  within  the  Second 
District  of  Georgia,  where  they  know 
Dav.son  Mathis  best,  he  had  a  safe 
seat,  they  loved  him  then,  they  love 
him  now,  and  they  appreciate  him  very, 
very  much 

A  final  word:  with  reference  to  his 
dear  wife  Sharon,  it  has  been  said  that 
a  man  can  do  anything  as  long  as  he 
has  a  woman  to  hand  him  things.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  that.  You  are 
up  there  on  the  chair  trying  to  replace 
the  licht  bulb  You  say,  "Hand  me  the 
screwdriver,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  I  wish 
to  compliment  this  fine  and  beautiful 
lady  for  being  a  helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band For  while  keeping  up  with  re- 
sponsibilities here  both  she  and  Daw- 
son crisscrossed  the  State  of  Georgia 
which  is  a  fairly  large  State,  the  largest 
east  of  the  Missl.sslppl  They  did  a  very 
fine  job  In  meeting  with  people  and  In 
addressing  the  rigors  which  are  always 
incurred  in  a  political  race  of  this  na- 
ture Dawson  and  Sharon  were  with  me 
at  the  Columbus  Iron  Works  Trade  and 
Convention  Center,  and  I  shall  alwa.vs 
be  grateful  for  that:  Then  again  at  the 
special  birthday  party  at  home.  Sharon, 
as  a  lady  of  grace  and  ability,  we  wish 


you  well  and  again,  Dawson,  we  say  to 
you,  our  friend.  Godspeed  and  do  not 
stay  away  too  long. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  one  of  the  finest  Congress- 
men and  gentlemen  the  South  has  ever 
given  this  body,  Representative  Dawson 
Mathis  of  Georgia. 

I  have  served  In  Washington  for  a 
great  many  years  and  can  recall  few 
men  who  Impressed  me  as  much  as  a 
newcomer  to  the  House,  than  Dawson. 
In  a  short  time,  Dawson  soon  began  to 
earn  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  for  the 
long  hours  he  put  In,  his  knowledge  of 
a  great  many  and  complicated  Issues,  anjl 
a  man  who  was  true  to  his  word 

Dawson  always  placed  a  high  priority 
on  the  needs  of  his  constituents,  serving 
admirably  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  Oil- 
seeds and  Rice,  a  position  of  great  Im- 
portance to  Georgia's  economy.  Dawson 
became  known  as  a  friend  of  the  free  en- 
terpri.se  system,  and  supported  bills  to 
increa.se  the  territorial  fishing  limit  to 
200  miles,  safeguarding  the  needs  of  the 
American  fisherman. 

His  other  interests  concerned,  among 
others,  the  ever  growing  need  for  this 
country  to  become  energy  self-sufficient 
and  he  pursued  this  goal  while  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  He  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  leguslatlon  dealing  with  geo- 
thermal,  solar,  and  safe  nuclear  research 
and  has  been  an  advocate  for  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels  and  re- 
search on  nongas  powered  automobiles. 
Thanks  to  his  tireless  efforts,  our  coun- 
try IS  moving  ever  closer  to  reducing  its 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  fuels, 

Dawson  Mathis  has  served  the  people 
of  Georgia  well  since  he  first  arrived  here 
In  1970  I  consider  him  a  good  friend 
and  a  wonderful  man  to  have  worked 
with  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  future  I  am  sure  that  whatever  line 
of  work  he  returns  to  he  will  give  it  the 
same  all  out  effort  he  shared  with  us. 
•  Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  service  of  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  colleagues,  Dawson 
Mathis. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Daw.son  has 
represented  Georgia's  Second  Congres- 
sional District  In  that  time,  he  has 
proven  himself  a  fair-minded  and  able 
legislator. 

His  ability  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents while  looking  out  for  the  national 
interest  has  earned  him  the  esteem  of 
his  colleagues 

Noteworthy  among  his  accomplish- 
ments have  been  his  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  As  an  active  member 
of  both  the  Democratic  Study  Group  and 
the  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee,  Dawson  has  helped  guide  the 
Democratic  Party's  legislative  agenda 

D\wson  Math:s  has  not  sh:ed  away 
from  pressing  national  Issues.  His  sup- 
port for  energy  conservation  was  impor- 
tant in  developing  policy  measures  to 
help  relieve  us  from  reliance  on  Imported 
oil  He  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of 
campaign  finance  reform.  As  chairman 
of  an   important  Agricidture  Subcom- 


mittee, he  has  fought  to  maintain 
America's  preeminent  position  In  food 
production 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  people  of  Georgia's  Sec- 
ond District  will  sorely  miss  Dawsok 
Mathis  • 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr,  Speaker,  Dawson 
Mathis  is  a  Jewel,  a  fine  gentleman,  an 
able  legislator,  and  a  man  of  p-eat  talent. 
I  came  to  know  him  very  well  during  the 
3  years  we  served  together  on  a  subcom- 
committee  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Our  Institution  Is  the  poorer  for  hla 
departure,  and  we  will  miss  especially  his 
keen  sense  of  humor.* 

•  Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressman Dawson  Mathis  on  10  years  of 
stellar  service  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Dawson  has  been  an  extremely  hard- 
working member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Committees,  and.  at  only  39 
years  of  age,  leaves  an  impressive  legacy 
of  accomplishment  in  his  wake.  Dawson 
was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Act  of  1978,  which  set  up  trade 
offices  throughout  the  world  to  promote 
American  crops  He  has  also  worked  hard 
to  help  our  country  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence through  his  consistent  support 
for  research  in  geolhermal  and  solar  en- 
ergy and  synthetic  fuels. 

In  his  10  years  of  congressional  serv- 
ice, Dawson  has  provided  the  citizens  of 
Georgia's  Second  District  with  devoted 
and  energetic  representation.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  what  this  intelligent  and  at- 
tractive man  has  already  accomplished, 
and  heartened  that  he  has  so  many  pro- 
ductive vears  of  service  still  before  him  • 
•  Mr  GINN  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dawson  Mathis.  although  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  see  him  depart  this 
Congress 

Dawson  has  special  meaning  to  me  as 
an  individual  and  a-s  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, since  for  the  last  decade  he  has 
represented  the  congressional  district  In 
which  I  was  born  and  raised  He  ha^  been 
a  warm  personal  friend  for  many  yeairs, 
and  I  have  for  the  last  10  years  looked 
upon  him  as  my  Congressman  Although 
he  will  be  replaced  by  a  very  able  msm, 
I  will  sorely  miss  him  as  my  Congress- 
man, and  I  wish  for  him  the  best  for  the 
fut"re 

Of  significant  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
the  fa^t  that  Dawson  has  not  only  repre- 
sented his  district  superbly  he  has  been 
an  able  advocate  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terests in  this  country — an  area  of  our 
economy  which  is  so  vital  to  the  entire 
State  of  Georgia  His  service  on  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Oil- 
seeds and  R'ce,  will  long  be  remembered 
His  monumental  effort  to  preser\'e  the 
peanut  commodity  program  has  been 
the  saving  grace  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  industry,  and 
he  wll  always  be  recognized  as  the 
champion  of  peanut  farming  concerns  In 
the  Consress 

It  Is  indeed  unfortuante  that  this  un- 
que  man  has  chosen  to  leave  the  House, 
for  too  few  of  us  have  such  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture  to  our  economic   stability  as  this 
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man  does  HLs  knowledge  and  persua- 
siveness on  this  subject  have  been  in- 
strumental in  this  Congress  awareness 
of  the  significanie  of  farm  legislation  In 
our  dally  lives,  whether  we  live  in  the 
city  or  the  country  That  ability  a.s  a  true 
spokesman  for  agriculture  will  be  difTl- 
cult  to  replace  in  this  body,  and  I  hope 
Dawson  will  continue  to  allow  us  the 
Ijenefit  of  his  views  in  whatever  endeavor 
t.e  intends  to  pursue 

In  addition  to  the  e.xpertise  in  agri- 
culture which  U.AV^stiN  hiis  brought  to 
the  House,  he  has  exposed  us  to  his 
great  charm,  warmth.  vMt.  and  humor 
To  me  this  has  been  the  secret  of  his 
success  He  has  always  displayed  a  re- 
markable ability  to  dlscu.ss  the  great 
Issues  which  confront  this  House  in  a 
manner  which  tempered  argument  and 
dissipated  divisiveness  He  has  used  his 
talents  m  this  regard  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  Is 
that  approach  to  problnns  which  we  will 
miss  most. 

Mr  Speaker  I  regret  that  we  will  go 
Into  the  yTth  Congress  without  the 
services  of  Dawson  Mathis.  but  I  know 
I  represent  the  views  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  are  grateful 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  proudly 
serve  with  him  • 

•  Mr  LEVITAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  Dawson 
Math  IS  Dawson  s  departure  from  this 
body  IS  a  loss  to  us,  to  his  constituents 
in  Georgia's  Second  District,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  list 
all  of  Dawson's  accomplishments  since 
he  entered  the  House  In  1970  as  the 
youngest  member  ever  elected  After  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  news  director 
for  a  Georgia  television  station  Dawso.s 
was  elected  on  his  first  attempt  at  run- 
ning for  office  At  the  age  of  29,  the 
"tall,  lanky  maverick  from  Southwest 
Georgia.  '  the  self-styled  country  music 
singer  took  his  place  as  che  spoke.sman 
for  agriculture  and  agribusiness  in  the 
Nations  Capitol 

Dawson  obtained  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues,  and  he  never  forgot  his  con- 
stituents. Coming  to  Congress  in  1970. 
Dawson  has  served  with  great  devotion 
and  distinction  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Committees  He  has  built  a  .solid 
record  reflecting  a  philosophy  of  less 
Government  interference  in  personal 
lives  while  supporting  guarantees  of 
freedom  for  all 

The  departure  of  Dawson  Mathis 
diminishes  all  of  us  His  work  and  ac- 
complishments over  the  past  10  years 
have  enriched  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  and  all  of  us  are  deeply 
grateful  • 

•  Mr.  BOWEN  Mr  Speaker  it  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  .serve  in  the  Con- 
gress and  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  Daw.son  Mathis  since  I  came  here 
in  January  1973.  2  years  after  he  took 
ofBce. 

Dawson  Mathis  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed, mast  determined,  most  effec- 
tive, and  mast  colorful  Congressmen  I 
have  known,  and  certainly  none  has  ex- 


ceeded him  in  dedication  to  his  con- 
gressional d.slnct  and  to  the  people  of 
his   State. 

It  IS  uideed  a  loss  to  all  of  us  that 
he  IS  reiir.ng  from  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  but  1  am  confident  that 
ne  Alii  find  some  way  to  be  of  continued 
service  to  the  people  ol  Georgia  and  to 
the  Nation 

Dawson  has  an  almost  unique  skill  for 
negotiating  issues  that  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  maximum  for  those  he  was 
elected  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
ilirough  svmpathetic  understanding  of 
his  colleugueo,  winning  their  respect,  and 
work.ng  with  them  on  matters  vital  to 
tiieir  own  consLituenls 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  under 
f)AVVS(  N  as  cha.ruian  of  the  Oilseeds  and 
Rice  Subcommittee,  and  he  ciiaired  that 
very  important  subcommittee  with  great 
fairness  and  sympathy  for  tne  interests 
of  his  subcommittee  members  In  that 
role  he  has  with  great  efTectiveness 
looked  after  the  needs  of  the  peanut 
growers  of  the  Nation,  an  interest  very 
important  to  his  own  State,  while  at  the 
same  time  working  closely  with  those 
of  us  concerned  with  nee  and  soybean 
matters,  so  that  both  producers  and 
consumers  of  those  products  could  be 
well  served  through  the  legi.slativc  ac- 
tions of  his  subcommittee 

We  all  wish  UAV^S()N  well  a.s  he  leaves 
the  Congress,  that  he  will  continue  to 
share  with  us  his  knowledge  insight,  and 
experience  and  hopefuliv  that  he  will 
find  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  .service  • 
•  Mr  FOWLER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  will  suffer  a  great  loss 
when  the  97th  Congress  convenes  and 
Dawson  Is  not  among  our  number  With 
Dawson's  leaving,  many  of  us  in  the 
delegation  and  in  the  Hou.se  will  mLss 
the  companionship  and  counsel  of  a  close 
personal   friend 

But  our  loss  diminishes  In  compari.son 
with  the  loss  our  State  will  experience 
without  Dawson's  able  leadership  and 
effective  representation  of  both  State 
and  national  concerns  here  in  Congress 
Many  of  you  here  are  familiar  with 
our  colleague  s  meteoric  rise  to  promi- 
nence since  his  arrival  here  in  Congre.ss 
a  decade  ago  as  the  youngest  Member 
at  that  time  Dawson  skillfully  landed  a 
seat  on  the  most  important  committee 
to  his  district  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee Unusually  early  in  a  congre.ssional 
career.  Dawson  became  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee,  one  crucial  to  Georgia,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  Rice 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  Georgia's 
two  primary  crops  Soybeans  and  pea- 
nuts 

The  kind  of  efTectlve  representation 
he  has  provided  his  district  and  State, 
along  with  the  leadership  he  has  lent  to 
Congress,  in  agricultural  matters  in  par- 
ticular is  a  model  for  all  of  us 

It  IS  my  hoi)e.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Daw- 
son will  remain  here  m  W.ishington  and 
continue  to  share  his  wise  counsel,  his 
unique  perspective,  and  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion with  Congress  I  realize  this  is  a 
selfish  hope  and  one  which  Dawson 
might  presume  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
criminal  sentence,  but  I  hope  he  will  not 
abandon  us  altogether  • 


•  Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker.  I  al.so  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dawsun  Mathis.  a  good 
man  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

For  the  past  decade  he  has  repre- 
.sented  his  district  in  Georgia  not  only 
faithfully  but  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  due  in  part.  I  am  sure,  to  his 
efforts,  tiie  economic  health  and  well- 
being  of  his  district  has  improved  greatly 
during  tiiat  .same  period. 

Dawsun  has  been  a  friend  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  words,  a  southern 
gentleman. 

We  will  ml.ss  him.« 
•  Mr  JOHNSO.N  of  California  Mr 
Speaker  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
tributes  to  Congressman  Dawson  Mathis 
who.  as  my  colleagues  know,  will  be 
leaving  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  at 
the  end  of  this  ae.ssion. 

Dawson  Mathis  has  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  entire  Nation  for  the 
past  10  years  When  he  came  to  Congress 
in  1970.  he  was.  at  age  29.  the  youngest 
Member  of  this  body  It  did  not  take  him 
very  long,  however,  to  establish  himself 
as  a  genuine  force  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

He  has  provided  yeoman's  service  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  where  he  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  Rice. 
Among  the  many  pieces  of  legislation  in 
which  he  played  an  instrumental  part  is 
tlie  Agriculture  Trade  Act  of  1978--leg- 
islation  which  .set  up  trade  offices 
throughout  the  world  to  promote  Amer- 
ican crops  and  of  which  he  was  chief 
sponsor  Reflective  of  the  esteem  in 
which  his  colleagues  hold  him  Con- 
pre.ssman  Mathis  served  two  terms  as 
regional  repre.sentatlve  on  the  influen- 
tial Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee 

I  do  not  know  if  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  Dawson  .Mathis'  great  tal- 
ent as  a  singer  and  guitarist  He  per- 
forms, in  a  genuinely  professional  mun- 
ner.  country,  and  gospel  music,  and  has 
brightened  tlie  lives  of  many  of  his  con- 
stituents and  other  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion with  his  talent. 

Not  quite  40  years  old,  Dawson 
.Mathis  has  many  many  years  ahead  in 
which  I  know  he  will  be  serving  his 
.Nation  In  wliatever  capacity  he  deems 
most  suitable  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  I  applaud  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  leadership  and  service  • 
•  Mr  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  Jack  Bpinkley.  the 
Georgia  delegation,  and  my  colleagues 
from  across  tlie  land  in  honoring  the 
Honorable  Dawson  Mathis  here  today. 
This  recognition  will  not  begin  to  do 
justice  to  his  energy  and  accomplish- 
ments 

Just  one.  but  i)erhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration of  Dawson's  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  often  thorny  and  emo- 
t'onal  Issues  debated  here  has  been  his 
Innovative  work  with  the  food  stamp 
program  His  almost  uncanny  ability  to 
perceive  and  mobilize  the  support  of  his 
colleagues  was  decisive  in  bringing 
greater  discipline  and  integrity  to  this 
necessary,  yet  often  unwieldy  program. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  reforms  which 
he  advocated  have  resulted  in  a  program 
both  better  administered  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  low-income 
citizens, 

Dawson,  you  have  made  a  conspicuous 
contribution  to  the  proud  heritage  which 
lends  strength  and  conviction  to  all 
Americans  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  follow  your  lead  In  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  sound 
management  techniques  to  tlie  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
more,  I  hope  that  we  will  aspire  to  your 
example  ol  .sensitive  and  sincere  con- 
cern lor  our  fellow  man  • 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  shall  all  miss  Dawson  Mathis  who 
is  retiring  from  Congress  after  ably  .serv- 
ing the  people  of  Georgia's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  for  the  past  10  years. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Daw.son's  influence  grew 
because  of  his  commonsensc  approach 
to  dealing  w  ith  the  Nation's  problems.  It 
IS  fair  to  say  that  If  we  had  more  Mem- 
t)ers  like  Dawson  Mathis.  this  country 
would  not  be  in  its  present  condition. 

My  best  wishes  to  Dawson,  his  lovely 
wife  Sharon,  and  their  four  children 
Anthony  Daw.son.  Craig  Steven.  Jason 
Everett,  and  Rus.sel  Dean.« 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  often  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleagues  who  are  de- 
parting the  House  It  is  always  difficult  to 
see  good  people  leave  public  service,  but 
that  IS  doubly  the  case  with  our  friend 
and  colleague.  D.'.wson  Mathis. 

Dawson  s  10-year  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia will  long  be  remembered,  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
will  miss  his  fair,  hard-working  repre- 
sentation of  their  interests. 

Those  of  us  whom  Dawson  leaves  be- 
hind Will  also  miss  his  sound  counsel 
on  matters  affecting  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Dawson  carved  out  a  special  role 
In  the  area  of  agriculture  policy,  and  his 
quiet  yet  effective  work  in  setting  and 
shaping  American  farm  policy  has 
formed  the  bedrock  upon  which  we  will 
continue  to  build  and  improve. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Daw- 
son on  several  Issues,  and  I  always  found 
his  support  to  be  Important  and  crucial 
in  any  debate  I  am  sure  that  we  all  wish 
him  well  in  any  new  endsavor  that  he 
might  enter  I  hope  that  he  knows  the 
depth  of  friendship  he  has  built  up  dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  House,  and  that  a 
welcome  mat  will  always  be  extended  to 
him  whenever  he  returns.* 

•  Mr  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  iMr  Mathis  i  though  I 
am  saddened  that  this  tribute  Is  occa- 
sioned by  his  untimely  retirement  from 
this  Hou.se  His  departure  is  an  lmmen.se 
loss  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Our  colleague.  Jack  Brinkley,  in  an- 
nouncing this  special  order,  said,  "Daw- 
son Mathis  is  an  uncommon  man."  Let 
me  say.  without  hyperbole,  that  he  is  Just 
plain  the  most  uncommon  man  I  have 
ever  met.  bar  none.  Though  he  has  spent 


10  years  in  Washington,  he  remains 
routed — some  might  say  embedded- in 
Georgia  clay.  Though  he  himself  is  un- 
common, he  has  retained  an  aflinity  for 
the  common  man  unmatched  in  this  day 
and  age.  This  man,  a  paragon  of  Con- 
gressmen, will  never  be  equalled  or  sur- 
passed It  was  Shakespeare  who  ob- 
served, ■••  •  •  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man'  How  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite 
in  faculty,  in  form,  in  moving,  how  ex- 
press and  admirable  *  *  •." 

Those  miyhly  words  are  incarnate  in 
Dawson  Mathis.  And  he  has  devoted  his 
abilities  and  his  energies  to  the  untiring 
service  of  his  people  and  his  country. 

In  the  10  years  we  have  served  to- 
gether in  this  Congress,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Dawson  has  become  to  me  one 
of  the  clo.sest  friends  a  man  can  have. 
He  has  been  with  me  through  every  tri- 
umph, every  joy,  and  every  despair.  1  am 
grateful  beyond  words  for  this  friend- 
ship. 

For  Dawson  and  his  lovely  wife 
Sharon,  I  offer  every  good  wish  for  the 
future.  And  I  know,  with  confidence,  that 
their  future  will  be  a  good  one,  for  he  is 
a  man  predestined  for  greatness  if  ever 
such  a  man  existed  • 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  with  the  departure  of  Dawson 
Mathis  as  a  Member  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  I  certainly  feel  a 
sense  of  loss.  There  are  few,  If  any. 
Members  to  whom  I  feel  any  closer. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco. I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the 
subcommittee  into  his  district,  and  we 
always  were  received  with  graciousness 
and  generosity,  all  of  which  was  due  to 
my  friend,  Dawson.  I  have  even  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  evenings  in  his 
home  as  his  guest. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  ours 
was  not  merely  a  political  friendship,  but 
most  important  to  me,  a  strong  per- 
sonal friendship.  I  wish  for  him  the  best 
of  everythirig  in  whatever  pursuits  he 
-sees  fit  to  follow.  I  personally  will  miss 
him.» 

0  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  tins  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honor. ng  the  Honorable  Dawson  Mathis 
and  expressing  our  admiration  of  him 
After  10  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  Georgia's  Second  Conpressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation.  Dawson  decided  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  this  body.  His  en- 
ergy and  effervescence  on  the  House  floor 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  serving  with  him. 

His  expertise  on  lecislation  and  his 
many  contributions  to  the  Nation,  not 
only  through  h's  hard  work  on  both  the 
Agriculture  and  Interior  Committees  but 
aLso  in  many  other  areas,  will  be  missed 
by  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And 

1  know  I  speak  for  most  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  the  people  In  Georgia's 
Second  District  could  not  have  a  finer 
individual  as  their  representative  in 
Congress. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Dawson  on  10  years  of  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  House,  and  wish  he 
and  his  wife,  Sharon,  and  their  four 


children,  Anthony,  Craig,  Jason,  and 
Russell  v^ell  in  all  their  future  endeav- 
ors • 

•  Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  Members  of  the  Creorgia 
delegation  making  this  time  available  in 
order  that  we  might  pay  special  tribute 
to  our  colleague  Dawson  Mathis. 

This  IS  a  particularly  sad  moment  for 
me  because  not  only  will  the  Congress  be 
losing  a  very  valued  Member,  but  I  per- 
sonally will  be  losing  the  day-to-day  con- 
tact vkl  h  a  very  close  and  warm  friend 

For  10  years.  Dawson  Mathis  has 
served  in  this  body  and  during  each  of 
those  10  years  he  has  always  worked  with 
diligence  to  serve  the  people  of  Georgia's 
Second  Congressional  District  And  I  do 
not  think  he  has  failed  in  his  sincere 
effort  to  provide  the  best  service  possible 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  Dawson's  contributions  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Repre- 
senting a  district  that  is  basically  rural. 
I  always  knew  that  Dawson  would  have 
a  sympathe'ic  car  for  the  needs  of  my 
own  constituents.  During  his  service  in 
the  House  he  very  much  became  an  ex- 
pert on  agricultural  matters  and  I  think 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  America 
have  benefited  from  his  service 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Mississippians 
join  me  in  expressing  special  thanks  to 
Dawson  for  his  untir.ng  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  imported  fire  ant  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  continually  seeking 
to  find  a  pesticide  to  control  this  ant  and 
the  harmful  effects  it  had  on  human  life 
and  livestock. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
league? w  1  1  join  me  m  wishing  the  very 
best  to  Dawson  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Sharon    We  will  mi.ss  them  • 

•  Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow 
colleague-.  For  10  years  our  friend  and 
devoted  colleague,  Hon  Dawson  Mathis, 
has  s  rved  his  country,  his  district,  and 
the  American  people  with  untiring  devo- 
tion and  effort  We  regret  that  he  elected 
to  leave  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  v^e  believe  that  he  could  have  been 
reelected  for  many  years  by  his  constit- 
uen's  which  he  served  so  well  We  have 
lost  a  .stro-g  voice  fcr  agriculture:  he 
spoke  for  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  and 
for  the  'armers  of  all  America.  He  will 
certainly  be  missed  bv  our  Congress,  and 
especially  by  this  Member  from  across  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  I  want  to  wish  for 
him  the  best  to  come  in  the  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  per- 
sonally sorry  to  see  Dawson  Mathis  leave 
the  House  He  and  I  came  to  his  body 
together  in  January,  1971.  I  have 
watched  with  adm.iration  all  of  the 
things  that  he  has  done  for  his  con- 
stituents and  for  our  country. 

Dawson  Mathis  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  where  he  ranked  fifth  in 
seniority.  He  also  served  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  where  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  all  of  those  things 
that  matter  to  his  own  constituents,  to 
the  people  of  Georgia,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  America. 

Dawson  Mathis  leaves  this  House  with 
esteem,  admiration  and  affection  of 
everyone  who  has  known  him.  There  are 
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worlds  aiiead  tor  him  to  conquer  and  I 
know  that   he   will   go  from  victory  to 

•  Mr'^^COUGHUN    Mr    Sprakcr.   I   am 

honored  today  to  join  my  coUeaKiirs  m 
payinu  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Member 
of     the     Georgia     deleKation.     Dawson 

Math  IS 

In  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  Dawson  he  has  con- 
sistently proven  himself  to  be  a  truly 
dedicated  representative  of  the  iieople  A 
record  of  his  afhie\ement.s  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  InMihir  AfT.ur.s 
Committee  points  clearly  to  his  long- 
standing interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  that  of 
all  Americans 

Dawson  devoted  great  time  and  efTort 
to  the  interests  of  American  consumers 
through  his  position  on  these  committees 
His  Linderstanding  and  dedication  to 
serving  the  needs  of  his  constituents  will 
continue  to  provide  a  shining  example 
to  those  who  follow 

I  Join  mv  colleagues  In  wishing 
Dawson  great  success  In  whatever  en- 
deavor he  tur!!s  his  talents  nr.d  energies 
to  after  leaving  the  House  • 
•  Mr  ROBINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  In  salutlne  our  coUe.igue  from  Geor- 
gia. Dawson  Matmis.  with  the  acute  re- 
alisation of  the  passapp  of  time  wh'.ch 
comes  to  us  In  this  hodv  when  we  note 
the  Impending  retlrem'Mit  of  long-time 
friends  particularlv  "classmates"  The 
gentleman  from  Geork'la  and  I  he^an  our 
service  to^'ether  ns  Members  of  the  I2d 
Congress  He  made  the  decision  earlier 
this  vear.  not  to  stand  for  reelection. 
and  although  our  plares  have  been  on 
op|>oslte  sides  of  the  aslc  I  will  miss 
him.  when  God  willln".  T  take  the  oath 
In  this  Chamber  at  the  convenln''  of  the 
97!  h  Congress  We  may  have  arrived  at 
different  conchisions  on  legislative  mat- 
ters from  time  to  time,  but  we  shared  a 
commitment  to  a  healthv  agriculturul 
economv  as  an  essential  of  overall  eco- 
nomic health  in  this  countrv 

Our  rolleague  has  worked  hard,  and 
thought  hard  In  the  Interest  of  his  con- 
stituency but  he  has  manifested,  as  well. 
a  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the 
overall  national  interest  as  he  saw  it  He 
has  been  forceful  and  forthright  In  the 
statement  of  his  (losltions.  His  political 
couras?e  has  been  manifest  In  many 
situations 

Over  the  decade  of  his  service  here, 
DvwsoN  Matmis  has  won  manv  friends, 
and  he  has  been  a  genuine  friend  to 
manv  At  this  time  of  recognition  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  oersonal  recollection  In 
the  fall  of  1974 — camnaign  time  — the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  later  to  become 
President  of  the  fnlted  States,  came 
into  mv  con'-ressional  district  to  speak 
In  support  of  my  opponent,  as  he  had 
every  rleht  to  do  I  did  think  he  was  un- 
dulv  harsh  and  unfair  In  his  public  de- 
valuation of  mv  service  in  the  House, 
but  I  had  been  through  several  cam- 
paigns bv  then  and  had  learned  that  one 
had  to  roll  with  the  punches 

The  remarks  of  his  Governor  In  regard 
to  me  came  to  the  notice  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  Out  of 
his  Inapt  sen.se  of  fairness  and  his  unaf- 
fected  friendship,  he   took  occasion   to 


write  to  me  a  letter  most  complimentary 
of  my  effort.s  over  the  4  years  during 
Ahich  we  had  served  together  in  the 
Hou.^e  I  was  toiiched  deeply  bv  ths  vol- 
untary gesture  at  the  time,  and  I  will  re- 
member It  always  as  something  typical 
of  Uawson  Matmis 

I  wish  for  him  good  health  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  satisfaction  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes  • 
•  Mr  HALI,  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
Dawson  Mathis  has  achieved  an  excel- 
lent legislative  record  here  in  the  House 
and  I  join  hLs  colleagues  and  friends 
in  expressing  sadness  that  he  will  not  l>e 
a  Member  of  the  97th  Congress  next 
January. 

Many  productive  segments  of  the 
American  economy  have  benefited  from 
the  hard  work  and  strong  interest  dis- 
played by  Dawson  Mathis  m  behalf  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  as  a  Member 
of  the  Hou.se  for  the  past  in  years,  but 
his  most  valuable  contribution  has  been 
to  agriculture  and  the  Amcr.can  farmer 
and  rancher. 

Too  often  there  Is  a  tendency  to  forget 
about  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation  Dawson  Mathis  has  con- 
stantly reminded  us  that  America  Is  only 
so  strong  as  our  ability  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  He  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  struggle  to  achieve  recognition  for 
American  farmers  as  much  as  any  person 
who  ever  served  in  this  body 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  given  this 
Nation  many  distinguished  sons  and 
daughters  Georgia  takes  great  pride  in 
the  high  caliber  of  men  that  it  has  sent 
to  Congress  One  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  served  In  Congress  was  the  late 
Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia 

Like  Senator  Russell,  our  colleague 
Dawson  Mathis  is  a  true  patriot  who  be- 
lieves and  fights  for  a  strong  national 
defense  second  to  none  He  defends  the 
free  marketplace  and  has  been  a  staunch 
foe  of  unnecessary  Federal  spending. 

There  Is  no  question  that  his  constit- 
uency in  the  Second  Congressional  Dls- 
tr.ct  supports  these  efforts,  becau.se 
Dawson  Mathis  has  been  reelected  over- 
whelmingly to  the  House  In  every  elec- 
tion since  he  took  the  oath  of  office  As 
we  all  know.  Dawson  wanted  to  serve 
his  native  State  in  the  Senate  but  was 
not  successful.  Howe\er.  had  he  decided 
to  remain  In  the  House.  I  know  that  his 
vote  this  time  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly affirmative 

I  will  miss  Dawson  Mathis,  but  I  know 
that  the  future  will  continue  to  f\nd  him 
leading  the  charge  for  the  high  principles 
ih.it  this  Nation  was  founded  upon  • 
•  Mr  McDonald.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
this  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  this  year, 
the  Honorable  Dawson  Mathis  of  Al- 
bany, Ga  ,  will  be  leaving  us.  In  him  we 
have  all  had  a  friend  who  represented 
his  constituents  and  Georgia's  Interests 
well  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs.  Dawson's  rugged  good 
looks  always  added  a  certain  flair,  some- 
how, to  every  gathering  of  the  Georgia 
delegation,  and  we  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  replace  him  in  that  ret'ard  And  from 
my  point  of  view,  his  voting  record  was 
conservative  and  m  the  best  traditions 


and  interests  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Dawsun  tried  for  the  US  Senate  foucht 
a  nood  fii'ht  in  the  primary,  and  lost  We 
all  w ish  hiin  well  and  w ith  his  Kood  looks, 
steadfastne  s  of  pur;  o-e  .w.c!  t.reat  abil- 
ity, we  are  sure  he  will  do  wtil  in  wiiat- 
ever  he  turns  his  hand  to  now  and  wi&h 
(v.m  Godspeed  • 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  Hon  Dawson  Mathis.  who 
IS  retiring  ai  the  clo.se  of  the  9<Jth  Con- 
gress 

Dawson  Mathis  has  given  10  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Geortiui,  and  ha.s  compiled 
a  splendid  record  of  excellence  and 
ability  His  dilicent  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and 
Rice  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee have  been  both  fruitful  and  beneficial 
to  the  citi/ens  of  this  Nation 

Few  men  nave  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  Government,  or  have  a 
more  cornpas.sionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Dawson 
Mathis  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs, 
he  was  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  im- 
plement meaningful  solutions  and  effec- 
tive action  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

Dawson  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
t.nguished  leader,  and  he  vmII  be  mi.ssed 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  extend  to  Dawson  Mathis  my  best 
wishes  for  contiruied  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles  • 

•  Mr  CORRADA  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  all  our  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  friend  Dawson  Mathis 
who  is  completing  10  years  of  service  to 
our  country  by  being  the  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Georgia  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

Dawson  is  a  true  native  son  of  Georgia 
since  he  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the 
district  which  he  so  faithfully  has  repre- 
sented during  his  five  terms  In  the  Con- 
gress I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  Committee  throughout  my  4  years 
in  Congress  and  w  ill  mi.ss  his  presence  In 
that  committee 

The  97th  Congre.ss  will  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  current  one  and  while  I  am 
sure  we  all  look  forward  to  the  incoming 
Members  who  w ill  spend  the  next  2  years 
with  us.  we  Will  miss  the  companionship 
and  good  vkork  of  our  colleagues  that 
will  no  longer  be  with  us  I  share  with 
you  the  sadness  that  we  all  feel  in  paving 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Dawson;  we 
would  rather  that  he  were  corning  back 
with  us  for  the  97th  Congress. 

I  want  to  extend  to  Dawson,  his  wife 
Sharon  and  the  rest  of  his  family  my 
warmest  wishes  for  good  luck  and  the 
best  of  good  health  in  the  future  • 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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CONGRESSWOMAN  GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 

(Mr.  'WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark-s  ) 

Mr.   WEISS    Mr    Speaker.  I  want  to 


UMI 


take  this  occasion   to  express  my  deep 

concern  for  our  esteemed  colleague,  Con- 
gre.iivvoman  Gladys  Splllman.  Earlier 
this  month  the  voters  of  Maryland's 
Fifth  District  overwhelmingly  showed 
IhCir  support  for  Congresswoman  Spell- 
MANS  bid  to  return  to  this  body.  Let  me 
first  say  that  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues on  both  Sides  of  the  aisle  join 
me  in  commending  the  wisdom  of  the 
voters  of  the  Fifth  District. 

We  are,  of  course,  distressed  that  Mrs. 
Spellman  cannot  be  with  us  today  and 
will  not  be  with  us  for  the  remainder  of 
the  96th  Congress.  Her  spirit  and  lead- 
ership consistently  have  called  forth  the 
highest  praise  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  of  her  work  Among  her  strongest 
qualities  IS  persistence  in  battle,  and  I 
am  confident  that  she  brings  thLs  quali- 
ty with  all  of  her  strength  to  the  difficult 
battle  she  now  confronts.  I  know  that 
my  ( olleagues  join  me  in  hoping  that  the 
illness  which  keeps  her  away  now  will  not 
prevent  her  from  fulfilling  her  respon- 
sibilities in  the  97th  Congress  to  the 
people  she  represents 

Congre.siwoman  Spellman  Is  a  leader 
In  the  ongoing  fight  for  women's  rights 
and  she  has  worked  with  determination 
to  improve  Government  employee  bene- 
fits She  consistently  provided  leadership 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  faith- 
fully contr.butes  to  debate  on  matters 
which  concern  not  onlv  her  constituents 
but  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  well. 

I  pray  for  Mrs  Spellman's  rapid  re- 
covery. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
her  .n  the  next  Congress  I  greatly  ad- 
mire the  skills  and  concern  she  brings 
to  this  bodv.  More  important,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  citizens  of  her  district,  sup- 
porters and  opponents  alike,  look  for- 
virri  to  her  return  with  pride  and  ad- 
miration for  the  mpnner  in  which  she 
represents  them  before  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  WEISS  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield 

Mr  OILMAN  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  I 
think  that  all  of  our  colleagues  join  with 
the  gentleman  In  wishing  our  pood  col- 
league Godspeed  and  good  health  and 
an  early  return  to  this  House  T  have  had 
the  rrivilege  of  working  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  iMrs  Spell- 
man' on  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OfiRce  and  Civil  Service  and  have  al- 
ways respected  her  diligence  and  devo- 
tion to  her  tasks  We  certainly  hope  that 
she  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  fulfill 
those  responsibilities 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  WEISS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 


n  1220 

DANGEROUS  IN'VFSTIGATIVE 
PROCEDLTIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr  Gonzalez*  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  3  days  ago,  I  addressed  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  not  only 
the  House  but,  specifically,  the  comi.ut- 
tee  known  as  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

In  the  first  special  order  on  this  matter 
3  days  ago,  I  addressed  myself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  disturbing  actions  of 
the  House  itself  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  Michael  J.  Myers  on  October  2.  at 
which  time  the  Representative  from  the 
First  Pennsylvania  District  was  expelled. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  we  have  better 
than  half  a  million  Americans  who  are 
.-ihorn  of  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  House, 
to  be  specific,  because  of  that  action  of 
the  House. 

We  have  had  an  Intervening  election  at 
which  time  Michael  J.  Myers  was  de- 
feated in  his  bid  for  reelection.  At  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
of  Michael  J.  Myers,  on  both  the  first 
motion  to  postpone  consideration  until 
the  House  reconvened  on  November  12. 
which  was  defeated,  and  on  the  second 
motion,  which  was  against  the  proposi- 
tion of  expulsion,  but  which  proposition 
succeeded,  I  addressed  the  House  in  a 
very  limited  fashion,  and  as  I  am  doing 
now,  in  a  previously  unprepared  manner 
of  speaking  extemporaneously,  and  as  I 
have  3  days  ago,  and  then  again  yester- 
day, because  I  might  say,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, that  I  do  not  have  the  staff 
resources  to  divert  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter which  Is  of  such  personal  Importance 
to  me,  and  concern. 

It  has  been  the  obsessive  concern  since 
October  2,  even  during  the  midst  of  a 
very  Intense  campaign  back  home  So 
what  I  say  has  been  continued  In  an  in- 
terrupted fashion  because  in  the  first 
special  order  3  days  ago  I  yield  to  two 
Members  because  I  believe  that  any  In- 
terest evinced  by  any  colleague  is  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  most  critical  issue 
that  I  can  see,  in  my  opinion,  has  con- 
fronted this  deliberative  body  since  its 
inception  in  1789, 

As  I  see  it.  and  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing— and  this  Is  the  reason  I  am  speak- 
ing today — In  my  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct at  about  10; 30  this  morning,  on 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  chairman 
the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which  he  was 
replying  to  my  letter,  which  I  inserted 
into  the  Record  3  days  ago.  In  which  I 
requested  that  I  be  given  the  chance  to 
address  that  committee,  because  I  have 
always  felt  that  If  we  are  interested 
enough  to  Inject  ourselves  Into  the  mat- 
ters and  the  processes  of  a  committee  I 
do  not  belong  to  and  I  address  the  House, 
that  at  least  I  should,  as  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,  have  a  chance  to  address 
forthrightly  and  face  to  face  the  Mem- 
bers directly  Involved,  And  I  had  that 
opportunity  this  morning. 

In  accordance  with  my  request,  I  In- 
clude as  part  of  my  order,  the  transcript 
of  my  remarks  to  the  committee  this 
morning: 


STATTMrNT     BY      HON.      HENRT      B       OONZALSS. 

Committee     on     Standards     or     Ofticial 
Conduct    .November  20,  1980 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
10  30  am  In  Rtxjin  2237  Rayburn  House 
Office  Bulldlnp  Hon  Charles  E  Bennett 
(Chairman  of  the  committee/   presiding 

Present  RepresenlatUes  Ber.nett  Hamil- 
ton Preyer,  Rahall,  Spence.  Hollenbeck.  Liv- 
ingston Thoniis.  Senser.brcnner.  and 
Cheney 

Also  present  E  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr , 
Allen  Snyder  special  counsel;  John  M  Swan- 
ner,  staff  director  Rep  John  W  Jenrette. 
Jr  ;  Kenneth  Robinson,  counsel  Dennis  Hart. 
corounsel     and   Rep    Henry   B    Oonzalez 

The  Chairman  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order. 

Our  colleague  Mr  Gonzalez  has  asked  if  he 

might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
committee  Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  accom- 
modate him  He  Is  not  a  witness  In  the  caae 
which  will  come  up  later  today,  but  he  has 
aslted  for  permission  to  talk  about  proce- 
dures and  matters  of  that  type 

Mr    Gonzalez.  If  possible    I  would  like  to 
have   you    complete   your   statement    In   ten 
minutes.  If  you  could 
statement   or   hon     henry    e    oonzalez,   a 

representative      I.N      CONGRESS      FROM      THK 
STATE  or  TEXAS 

Mr.  Gonzalez  I  am  pretty  sure  it  can  be 
done  except.  Mr  Chairman.  I  first  wanted  to 
ihanlt  you  and  the  committee  for  this  cour- 
tesy As  you  icnow.  it  was  in  obedience  to  the 
letter  I  had  written  to  you  three  days  ago, 
and  after  which  I  had  a  special  order  on  the 
House  floor,  but  as  In  the  case  of  the  special 
orders  one  of  which  gam  I  had  yesterday  in 
the  afternoon.  I  do  not  have  stafT  available 
to  me  that  I  can  divert  for  whatever  e-;ergy 
I  spend  on  this  matter  which  Is  of  consider- 
able concern  to  me  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  so  that  I  am  going  to  ask  at  the  outset 
permission  If  it  Is  your  wish  and  the  com- 
mittees wish,  that  I  be  allowed  to  bring  m.y 
staff,  Mrs  Inman  to  transcribe  what  1  say 
here,  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
dictate  or  prepare,  so  If  I  co;ild  because  I 
will  not  have  available  to  me  what  I  am  say- 
ing as  soon  as  I  will  when  she  transcribes  it 

This  Is  Mrs   Laurcnc  Inman 

As  I  said  I  'hank  the  chairman  for  this 
courtesy.  I  also  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent.  If  I  may,  at  this  point  offer  the 
special  orders  of  three  days  ago,  and  yester- 
day, for  the  record  of  this  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  There  Isn't  any  proceeding 
You  are  Ju.st  being  heard  but  we  wi;;  be  glad 
to  have  that  in  the  record  that  we  will  keep 
of  this  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  Is 
not  a  proceeding  involving  any  particular 
testimony 

Mr  Gonzalez  If  It  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  meeting,  of  course  I 
wouldn  t  make  that  request  Since  It  is  on 
the  record  anyway.  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  Just  thought  that 

The  Chairman  Well,  It  will  be  a  part  of 
the  meeting  of  this  committee  this  morning, 
but  will  not  be  a  part  of  any  other  matter 
that  may  come  up  today 

Mr  Gonzalez  The  only  reason  I  was  mak- 
ing that  request  was  because  at  best  even 
thoi'gh  It  was  extemporanefius.  It  at  best  ex- 
emplifies the  points  that  I  may  or  may  not 
have  a  chance  to  make  In  this  short 

The  Chairman    It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  Gonzalez  Mr  Chairman  and  fellow- 
members.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me  to  see  what  has  happened  particularly 
the  actions  of  the  Special  Counsel,  Mr  E. 
Barrett  Prettyman  In  your  letter  to  m,e. 
which  I  received  I  believe  it  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  you  stated  that  I  was 
under    a    misapprehension,    because    of    the 
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erroneous  reporting,  particularly  by  the  New 
Yorli  Times  Huwe.er  in  checking  ihe  actual 
hitppenlii(;s  I  ttnd  that  Uie  New  Vurk  Times 
wa.s  ourrci  t  Ymir  Spei  lul  ('uuiisel  did  inter- 
vene diinnt;  the  Judicial  proceedlnK 

The  fiiAiRMAN  He  dldn  t  Intervene  In 
those,  but  ttt  the  time  when  It  was  chrono- 
logically taking  pliice  There  is  a  difference 
There  was  no  intervention  In  the  proceed- 
ings as  I  understand  11  In  the  sense  that 
those  proceedings  had  any  content  with  re- 
gard to  what  the  notice  that  Mr  Prettyman 
wa»  giving  Mr    Jenrette 

Mr  GoNZAiEZ  Well,  the  proceedings  were 
m  court  and  the  counsel  sent  the  note  to 
the  Judge  who  then  suspended  upon  lelurn- 
liig  to  the  bench  to  allow  tlnse  to  relay  the 
message  that  Mr  Prettym.'»n  wa.<t  going  to 
relate  to  Mr  Jenrette  Nevertheless  the  im- 
pact of  that,  as  wa^  brought  out  I  think  very 
eloquently  In  the  recent  opinion  of  the 
Circuit  Court  In  (he  case  of  Congressman 
HelstoskI  which  I  think  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  proceedings  and  should  have 
some  Impact  on  the  consideration  of  the 
pendliit;  cu.-se.s  that  this  committee  has  now. 
and  probably  will,  because  we  must  remem- 
ber that  even  now  under  way  In  trial  are 
other  cases  Involving  the  same  transaction 
known  as  the  Abscam  scandal 

The  Chaihma.n  Mr  Ooii/.alez.  apparently 
yuu  ure  addressing  inutor;al  re'atue  to  a 
case  that  may  or  may  not  come  up  later 
today  I  would,  since  you  are  nut  called  as  a 
witness  by  either  the  committee  or  Mr  Jen- 
rette. 1  think  that  we  should  ask  those 
people  whether  they  have  any  objection  to 
your  talking  about  a  case  which  Is  going  to 
come  up    Have  >ou  any  objectloji? 

Mr  HoBiNsoN  I  am  Ken  Robinson,  on  be- 
half of  Mr  Jenrette  We  very  much  welcome 
any  comments  Mr  Gonzalez  has  to  offer,  and 
would  ask  that  he  be  given  as  much  time  as 
he  feels  Is  necessary  to  let  this  committee 
hear  exactly  what  the  facts  are  and  what 
the  posit  Ion  Is  that  Mr  Gonzalez  Is  taking 
I  think  what  he  has  to  say  Is  probably  more 
per'inent  than  anything  I  have  read  or 
heard  In  any  of  the  proceedings  thus  far 
We  welcome  hu  statements  going  Into  the 
record  and  him  being  given  as  much  time  as 
the  committee  foels  appropriate 

We  hope  you  deem  it  appropriate  to  take  a 
lot  of  time 

The  Chairman  I  deem  It  appropriate  In 
vie*  of  what  you  have  said  to  allow  him  to 
iiddress  matters  relative  to  your  client 

Mr  Robinson   Yes 

The  Chairman  I  don't  deem  it  appropri- 
ate at  this  point  that  this  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  In  the  matter  which  may  or  may 
not  come  up  later  today,  which  has  not  yet 
been  convened  So  with  that  distinction,  go 
ahead 

Mr  OoNZALC/  Mr  Chalrmati  I  should  point 
out  also  that  I  was  not  advi.sed  that  the 
committee  was  contemplating  hearing  from 
Mr  Jenrette  this  morning  At  the  lime  I  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation.  I  had  no  knowledge. 
and  I  didn't  until  this  morning,  so  therefore 
I  should  not  be  considered  as  appearing  here 
as  a  witness,  and  certainly  in  no  specific 
case  other  than  that  I  am  compelled  to 
come  before  the  committee,  because  both 
the  action  on  Octot>er  the  second  and  ex- 
pulflon  of  Michael  O  Myers,  and  the  course 
of  events  pursuant  to  the  committee  rules 
led  to  that,  and  the  circumstances  and  the 
language  In  the  opinion  of  the  HelstoskI 
case,  which  brings  that  out  and  which  the 
potential  for  grave  mischief  because  even 
though  It  Is  alleged  that  there  Is  no  Inter- 
action between  the  Judicial  proceedings  In- 
volving the  criminal  culpability  or  not  of 
the  defendants  and  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  omial  Standards  of  Conduct.  I 
believe  that  a  miscarriage  of  justice  is  hap- 
pening   when  under  the  guise  of  that  Inter- 


pretation we  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking 
mere  Isn  t  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 

The  aitlons  whetf.er  sanctioned  by  the 
committee  or  not.  of  the  Special  Counsel  In 
Interven.ng  dur.ng  the  pro.eedlngs  In  this 
case  the  Jenrette  case,  even  though  his  ac- 
tions In  uttering  positions  that  only  the  com- 
mittee or  members  of  the  House  should  take 
were  circulated  and  publicized  before  even 
the  verdict  of  the  committee  or  the  contem- 
plated action  by  the  House  I  think  are  In- 
fon.lstent  with  Justice  because  even  though 
thli  may  not  be  considered  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, there  is  no  question  that  it  Is  a 
cjuasljuilclal  proceeding,  that  It  does  re- 
dress Itself  Into  an  adversary  position,  and 
where  for  instance  in  this  caje  the  commit- 
tee has  armed  Itself,  and  In  an  adversary— I 
dont  think  we  can  deny  that  It  Is  an  adver- 
sary— proceeding,  we  have  a  Special  Counsel 
highly  priced 

I  was  surprised  when  the  clerk  figure 
showed  yesterday  that  he  has  been  paid 
$2&0.00O-plus  Now.  how  can  any  member 
of  the  Congress  appearing  before  here  en- 
trammeled  m  all  of  the  rules  and  rvile 
changes  that  the  committee  itself  has  made 
without  the  opportunity  to  have  equal  legal 
talent  be  said  to  have  had  Justice''  And  thu 
IS  what  I  am  speaking  of  1  am  urging  the 
committee  to  redress  thst   Imbalance 

Se~ondlv  cbvlously  at  the  time  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  wetting  up  this  commit- 
tee. I  spoke  out  then,  so  I  am  being  con- 
sistent I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  apoller 
or  as  necessarily  one  attempting  to  obstruct 
because  I  am  the  f\rst  to  rec.ignlze  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  In  an  unchartered 
area  of  leglalaUve  action  at  this  point  or 
Juncture  In  the  historical  development  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  therefore  I 
would  be  myself  unjust  to  in  any  way  at- 
tempt l.j  obstruct  But  I  am  concerned  that 
the  very  destruction  of  this  House  Is  here 
and  It  Is  In  your  hands,  because  as  in  the 
case  of  Michael  Myers.  If  a  deliberative 
body — and  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
committee  t)ecau8e  I  am  speaking  of  the 
House  action  — erects  a  rule  only  to  abandon 
It  we  then  have  no  deliberative  body  follow- 
ing a  course  of  systematic  ruling  but  we 
have  really  a  lawless  group  a  mob.  If  you 
please,  and  this  Is  what  bothers  me  I  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  history  and  all  and  what 
I  said  at  the  t)eglnnlng  that  this  committee 
actually  under  these  circumstances,  and 
where  you  have  the  fine  points  of  rulings 
of  a  highly  priced  attijrney.  that  at  least 
It  ought  to  work  In  Joinder  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

I  believe  at  this  point  that  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  strongly  urging  that  this  com- 
mittee work  In  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  so-called  Abscam 
resolution.  In  which  two  unprecedented 
clauses  were  adopted,  and  I  refer  to  tt-ese 
In  my  special  orders  and  I  referred  to  them 
during  the  debate  on  the  matter  of  Michael 
Myers,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  stripping 
naked  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  or 
for  that  matter  in  the  history  of  Anglo- 
American  parliamentary  record  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House — the  only  privileged  class 
In  the  Constitution  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, so  they  can  be  Independent  and  free 
and  this  committee  ma>  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly be  placing  us  In  jeopardy  with 
either  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  Judiciary  lu-elf  as  the  HelstoskI 
opinion  points  out  dramatically  and  this  Is 
the  only  reason  that  I  urge  that  and  I  think 
that  In  the  case  of  that  rule  or  that  clause. 
where  the  Justice  Department  In  effect  Is 
saying.  "We  will  turn  over  evidence  ycAj  want 
for  your  purpoees  "  In  the  case  of  ethics, 
provided  we  tell  you  who  we  want  to  get 
that  Information   " 


Now.  we  don  t  know,  because  It  isn't  clear, 
and  It  hasn  t  t>een  stated  by  this  committee 
what  Its  procedures  will  t>e 

S-ippose  that  happens  Suppose  It  has  al- 
ready hapf>eried  Svippose  the  Jvistlce  Depart- 
ment says  Well  Its  Chairman  Bennett  we 
don  t  want  to  have  this  Information  '  How 
win  you  know''  You  won  t  But  supp<jse  they 
say  Well  we  dont  want  Mr  Hamilton  to 
get  It  We  will  turn  It  over  to  you  but  pro- 
vided Mr  Hamilton  doesn  I  get  It'  Who 
makes  that  derision""  Do  you.  the  chairman. 
or  does  a  meeting  of  the  committee  except 
Mr   Hamilton'"  We  don  t  know 

These  I  think  are  new  ventures  Into  un- 
trodden psrllanieniary  fields  and  this  is  my 
concern  m  all  serlousne«s  and  sincerity,  and 
that  Is  what  I  waiited  t.)  say 

The  Chairman  We  appreciate  It  very  much 
Would  counsel  like  to  address'' 

Mr  PRtTTYMAN  Mr  Chairman  as  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege  I  woild  like  about  three 
minutes  The  reason  Is  that  last  night  on 
the  floor  Congressmin  Oon/alez  charged  me 
with  highly  Improper  and  unethical  conduct 

Mr  GON7A1.EZ  I  asked  a  q\iesllon  It  was 
a  rhetorical  question  I  said,  'What  atx)ut 
tlie  ethks  in  this''  ' 

Mr  PRfTTYMAN  I  am  sorry  sir.  but  I  have 
\o;ir  statement  here  "Atid  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  highly  Improfjer  «iid  e\en  from  an 
ethlc.il  standpoint  highly  questionable  be- 
cause this  Judge  Is  now  pondering  ".  et  cetera 

Mr   GoNZAi.c?   That  Is  right 

The  CHAIRMAN  You  are  not  Involved  In 
this  matter 

Mr  Robinson  I  want  to  make  a  statement 
for  the  re.ord 

I  object  to 

The  Chairman  You  haven't  a  right  to  make 
a  statement  at  all    You  are  Just  sitting  here 

Mr  RuBiNsoN  I  object  to  having  to  sit 
here  without  a  voice  when  my  client  Is  the 
one  who  will  be  Jeopardized  I  think  that  Is 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  procedure,  so  I  object 
I  am  not  able  to  comment 

The  Chairman  This  procedure  does  not 
Involve  Mr   Jenrette 

Mr  Robinson  It  will  What  has  been  said 
here  win  have  a  devastating  efTect 

The  Chairman    What  do  you  want  to  say? 

■  'r  Robinson  I  want  to  make  a  statement. 
Any  time  Mr  Prettyman  speaks  hereafter,  I 
have  a  right  to  reply,  that  he  Is  never  given 
the  opportunity  without  us  having  to  speak. 
We  have  to  stop  his  ex  parte  participation 
in  these  hearings  If  he  speaks  I  will  want 
to  speak  on  It 

The  Chajrman  I  will  recall  on  It  at  the 
time 

Mr  PRrrTTMAN  Mr  Gonzalez  said  several 
tlme.s  that  I  called  Mr  Myers  a  liar  to  the 
press  and  that  I  said  to  the  press  he  should 
be  expelled  As  the  committee  Is  well  aware, 
I  never  made  any  such  statement  to  the  press 
I  made  that  statement  to  this  committee  In 
a  open,  sanctioned  hearing  I  did  not  demand 
action  on  the  part  of  this  c  immlttee  through 
the  press  I  have  never  done  that  I  have 
never  Intimidated  the  sitting  members  of 
this  committee  I  could  not  do  so  evtn  If  I 
were  so  Inclined 

My  appearance  In  court  was  not  improper 
or  unethical,  quite  to  the  contrary  It  was 
done  at  the  direction  of  this  committee  In 
orc'cr  to  give  Mr  Jenrette  the  earliest  possible 
notice  of  the  action  which  the  committee  had 
Just  taken 

My  note  to  the  judge  did  not  go  to  any 
merit  It  simply  said  that  the  committee  had 
taken  action  which  required  me  to  speak  with 
Mr  Jenrette  and  the  Judge  immediately 
granted  my  request  and  I  spoke  privately 
and  personally  with  Mr  Jenrette  and  his  at- 
torney. Mr    Robinson 

In  the  articles  attached  by  Mr   Oonzale*  to 
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hla  statement  laat  night,  two  of  them  do 
not  even  refer  to  me.  The  matten  attributed 
to  me  In  the  other  articles  we  accurate,  fcnd 
I  see  nothing  lmprop«r  In  them.  And  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  have  exercised  the 
greatest  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  pr«ss. 
There  has  been  no  leak  out  of  my  office  or 
out  of  this  committee  that  1  am  aware  of  In 
connection  with  anything  that  we  have  had 
to  do  with 

As  for  my  fee*.  I  was  not  aware  of  what 
they  totaled,  but  I  do  know  that  I  loM  MS 
an  hour  for  every  hour  I  SF>end  on  behalf 
of  this  committee  and  that  every  bill  that 
we  have  sent  to  this  commute*  has  been  far 
less  than  we,  our  firm,  would  charge  our  nor- 
mal clients  as  our  normal  hourly  rates 

The  Ckaibman  Without  objection,  the  at- 
torney for  Mr  Jenrette  can  address  what  he 
wishes  to  the  committee,  with  the  under- 
standing, of  courae,  that  this  Is  not  In  the 
matter  of  Mr  Jenrette  which  has  not  yet 
been  called  before  the  committee 

Mr  RoBWSoN  Thank  you,  ilr.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak. 

1  would  like  to  slate  that  I  agree  with 
what  Mr  Oonr.alez  Just  said  with  all  due 
dererenLe  to  what  Mr  Prettyman  just  said 
about  the  matter  of  what  occurred  before 
Judge  Penn  Just  last  week  I  happen  to  have 
hid  the  floor  questioning  FBI  Agent  John 
OO'd  »t  the  time  that  a  note  came  from  Mr 
Prettyman  in  the  presence  of  the  media, 
manv  of  whom  are  here  today  who  could 
testify  If  neceasary  to  ahow  what  his  style 
of  Intervention  was 

A  note  went  to  Judge  Penn  who  said 
"Excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr  Robinson."  or 
something  to  that  effect  He  doesn't  speak 
as  colloquially  as  I  do.  and  he  read  a  note 
and  said  that.  'The  court  will  leave  the 
bench  for  a  moment  so  you  can  confer  with 
Mr    Prettyman    Mr    Robins:  n  " 

I  was  In  the  middle  of  an  Important  ques- 
tion with  Mr  John  Good  In  which  we  felt 
a-e  were  getting  Into  perjury  that  had  oc- 
curred In  the  trial  We  were  In  the  middle 
of  hearings  Now  It  was  about  5  after  13 
We  were  goln>;   to  recess  at    1   00 

The  point  Is  that  it  was  a  dramatic  play 
In  front  of  the  press  In  our  opinion,  that 
obviously  the  committee  had  voted  to  do 
something  up  here,  and  then  Mr  Prettyman 
came  over  and  said  we  should  meet  In  a  quiet 
spot  because  we  don't  want  to  leak  anything 
to  the  press 

Well  he  didn't  have  to  leak  anything  to 
the  press  when  you  Interrupt  Federal  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Judge  so  that  he  leaves 
the  bench  In  the  middle  of  my  sentence  or 
my  question  and  the  press  Is  all  clamoring 
at  this  point  wanting  to  know  what  Is 
happening 

We  retired  to  the  terrible  jury  room  where 
thev  voted  In  this  case  and  spoke  and  It  wa.s 
St  that  time  suggested  that  If  Mr  Jenrette 
wanted  to  have  the  hearings,  we  would  be 
here  this  Thursday  There  would  be  no  post- 
ponement, and  that  he  could  avoid  all  this  by 
simply  resigning 

I  know  Mr  Gonzalez  wa.s  concerned  about 
that    when   he  has  given  statements  before 

Now  Mr  Prettyman  may  very  well  have 
been  trylne  to  be  of  assistance  to  us.  but 
we  feel  that  Is  Inappropriate  to  have  the 
option  to  resign  or  else  go  to  Judgment  Day 
next   Thursday 

We  have  got  motions  before  this  committee 
which  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  right  now 
but  I  think  there  is  a  hasty  train  moving  In 
the  direction  that  we  oblect  to  right  now, 
»nd  Mr  Prettyman  should  not  have  come  In 
that  courtroom  He  could  have  waited  He 
could  have  sent  the  note  to  me  He  could 
n«ve  sent  the  note  to  me  and  I  might  have 
»ald  Your  Honor  might  we  have  a  recess, 
out  I  think  It  was  an  Improper  way  to  do 
things 

And  I  agree  with  Mr  Gonzalez'  Interpreta- 
tion, and  I  am  biased,  obviously.  Mr.  Pretty- 


man Is  biased  and  obviously  unbiased  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  press  are  here  that  I  think  you 
coud  call — I  don't  think  you  want  to  do 
that — would  support  my  biased  Inlerpreta- 
lljh 

TTie  Chairman.  TWlth  regard  to  Mr.  Oon- 
Ealez  and  his  appearance  here  today,  we  are 
glad  to  coo[>erate  with  you  and  let  you  make 
your  statement.  The  committee  hae  followed 
the  rules  and  the  statutes  and  the  pro- 
cedures, and  haa  operated  under  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  entirely  with  this 
matter. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know,  the  matter 
still  could  be  brought  directly  to  the  floor 
without  ever  going  through  this  committee 
while  we  are  going  on,  and  the  feeling  that 
he  has  about  procedures  could  be  addressed 
by  legislation  that  he  could  introduce  to 
change  the  procedures  We  don't  ourselves 
have  Jurisdiction  to  change  procedures  that 
way  In  the  matter  of  iJl  the  things  you  have 
addressed 

I  think  that  we  have  addressed  enough 
time  to  this  matter  at  this  point,  unless 
there  Is  something  that  you  must  say 

Mr  Gonzalez.  Just  briefly,  that  after  hear- 
ing the  attomej-s  testimony,  which  I  was  not 
aware  of  In  detail,  that  1  now  want  to  clarify 
whatever  doubt  I  might  have  had  on  what 
I  said  yesterday,  and  that  I  do  want  to  go 
on  record  as  seriously  questioning  the  ethics 
of  the  special  counsel  and  the  procedures 
sanctioned  by  this  committee  in  this  specific 
case,  and  In  the  other  matters 

The  Chairman  What  are  the  procedures 
sanctioned  by  the  committee  that  vou 
object  to? 

Mr  GoNZALrz  You  Just  said  that  Mr 
Prettyman  had  acted 

The  Chairman    I  didn't  say  anything 

Mr   Gonzalez   You  did 

The  Chairman  I  didn't  mention  hla  name 
at  all.  the  record  will  show  I  said  the  pro- 
cedures followed  by  this  committee 

Mr  Gonzalez  Well,  that  he  had  carried 
out  the  wishes  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  I  didn't  say  that,  I  did  not 
say  that 

Mr  Gonzalez   I  am  sorry   I  misinterpreted 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  row 
really  do  seriously  question  the  propriety  of 
that 

The  Chairman  We  are  glad  to  have  had 
you    We  are  now  adjourned  for  two  minutes 

(Whereupon,  at  10:50  am.  the  committee 
proceeded  to  other  business.) 

But  at  the  time  I  spoke  yesterday  and 
at  the  time  I  accepted  to  go  before  this 
committee  this  morning.  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  had  in- 
tended to  have  present  Mr.  Jenrette. 
Congressman  John  W.  Jenrette.  and  his 
legal  counsel  And.  therefore,  when  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  this 
morning  I  had  to  go  into  the  explana- 
tion to  say  that  my  appearance  was  in- 
dependent but  that  it  did  impinge  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fateful  delibera- 
tion of  that  committee,  and  it  has  to  do 
with  the  actual  permanence  and  the 
durability  of  this  institution  we  know  as 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

For.  as  I  said  before,  the  germ  seed  for 
the  destruction  of  this  institution  is  not 
now  Just  a  seed  lying  fallow;  it  is  now 
beginning  to  germinate.  And  at  some  un- 
foreseen date,  under  some  yet  unfore- 
seen circumstances  of  passion  and  hatred 
and  division,  I  can  see  where  these  prece- 
dents now  being  forged  by  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OflRcial  Conduct 
and  the  House  itself  will  lead  to  what 
we  take  for  granted  and  have,  smce  ■  ur 
forbears  in  England,  the  privilege,^  and 
Immunities  protecting  the  independence 


of  the  membership  of  this  body.  And  I 
want  to  go  into  that  aspect  of  it. 

With  the  development  of  the  so-called 
Abscam  scandals  and  investigations  by 
the  Justice  Department — but  not  neces- 
sarily l.mited  to  them— going  back  into 
the  19C4  period,  when  we  had  the  then 
majority  leader  take  the  well  of  the 
House,  and,  to  an  almost  full  member- 
ship, announce  that  he  knew  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  could  show  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  through  the  FBI  was 
bugging  every  single  office  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  that  they  had  dossiers  on  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ever  since  that  day  we  should  have  been 
alerted  to  the  danger  of  the  unprece- 
dented incursion  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  into  the  independence, 
scparateness,  and  coequalness  or  co- 
equality  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  or  the  legislative  branch,  the  first 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  privileges  in  the  Constitution  are 
really  limited— only  one,  in  reality.  That 
one  privilege  provided  for  in  the  basic 
law  is  that  which  aJTects  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  of  course  It  goes  back 
to  the  English  parliamentary  days  when 
kings  and  courts,  incidentally,  were  m- 
vadlng  the  independence  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  therefore  in  article  I  we  are 
given  that  immunity  from  arrest  under 
certain  conditions  if  we  are  traveling  to 
or  from  sessions  of  the  Congress  or  to  be 
held  free  for  whatever  we  have  said — 
of  course,  with  certain  limitations — while 
in  debate,  obviously  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Members. 

But  now  we  have  Abscam.  Before  this, 
we  have  the  report  which  should  have 
been  disturbing  to  us  then,  and  I  feel 
and  felt  then  that  the  House  had  the 
responsibility  to  have  pursued  that  mat- 
ter brou'rht  by  the  then  majority  leader. 
It  should  never  have  b?en  allowed  to 
have  died  on  the  vine,  so  to  sp>eak.  But 
now  we  have  this  development. 

But  in  the  intervening  time  we  have 
had  other  cases  For  example,  in  the 
matter  of  Edward  Roybal,  the  Congress- 
man from  California,  in  which  the 
House  vetoed  the  recommendation  of 
the  very  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  And  during  the  course 
of  debate  Mr,  Roybal  brought  out 
the  invasion  of  his  office  through  bur- 
glary and  search,  and  where  he  pointed 
the  finger  at  both  what  he  felt  were  com- 
mittee investigators  as  well  as  Justice 
Department  oflfenders.  And  that  was  al- 
lowed to  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of 
debate.  But  nevertheless  we  have  that. 

We  have  the  case  in  the  matter  of  our 
colleague  who  is  retiring  this  Congress. 
Ed  Patten  of  New  Jersey,  In  which  the 
Justice  Department  almost  slnglemind- 
edly  was  going  after  Ed  Patten  Now. 
there  Is  nobody  here  who  has  worked 
with  El  Patten  who  dares  even  to  insinu- 
ate that  he  is  other  than  the  most  hon- 
orable man  and  of  integrity  whole. 

n  1230 

And  yet.  I  think  every  Member  here 

should  be  cognizant  of  what  happened  In 

that    case,    and    should    be    Interested 

enough  to  direct  the  Committee  on  Offl- 
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cial  Standards  of  Conduct  to  Investigate 
that  questionable  ethical  practice.  But. 
now  we  have,  as  I  this  morning  reaf- 
nrmed  what  I  said  yesterday  about  the 
questionable  behavior  of  the  committees 
Special  Counsel,  who  meanwhile  has 
amassed  over  $250,000  In  payment  as 
fees  as  Special  Counsel  for  this  com- 
mittee, and  yet  it  Is  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding and  nowhere  does  this  House 
provide  that  access  to  legal  defense  for 
the  defendant  who.  my  dear  colleagues, 
could  very  well  but  for  the  grace  of  Ood 
be  you  or  me. 

Now,  with  this  new  departure  not  only 
In  a  Jurldlclal  sense  of  Anglo-American 
corpus,  of  Jurisprudence,  but  In  the 
quasl-Judlclal  deliberations  of  the  de- 
liberative body  known  as  the  Congress, 
or  the  legislative  branch,  if  we  have  no 
law.  how  can  we.  the  lawmakers,  then 
say  that  we  are  a  deliberative  body?  If. 
as  the  House  did  In  the  case  of  Michael 
J.  Myers,  abandoned  the  very  rule  of  pro- 
cedure that  it  set  up  in  the  prior  case  of 
Representative  Dlggs,  how  can  we  be 
assured  that  even  the  committee's  pro- 
ceeding under  a  systematic  course  of 
precedent  and  rules  established  and 
fixed,  and  the  House  thereby  not  being 
boxed  In  as  It  wa<i  in  the  case  of  the 
matter  of  Michael  J   Myers? 

I  ask  this  question  because.  If  a  de- 
liberative body  does  not  proceed  accord- 
ing to  rule  or  law.  then  It  ceases  by  defl- 
nltlon  to  be  a  deliberative  body  and  It 
becomes  a  disorganized  gane  or  mob 
Gentlemen,  that  is  a  fateful  thing  to  have 
happen  or  to  even  say  Is  happening  to 
such  a  «reat  body,  the  greatest  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  as  is  this  representa- 
tive body  known  as  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now  this  morning,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, the  charge  I  made  yesterday  that 
the  behavior  of  the  Special  Coun.sel  who 
as  I  say.  has  not  amassed  over  $250,000 
In  fees  as  Special  Counsel.  Intervening  In 
the  Judicial  proceeding  Ju.st  last  Friday 
on  the  pending  case  of  Representative 
Jenhctti.  this  Is  the  ,«;ame  man  who  be- 
fore the  House  acted  and  tiefore  the  com- 
mittee Itself  had  acted  was  telling  the 
press  and  circulated  by  the  press  that 
Michael  J  Myers  was  a  liar,  and-that  the 
House  should  not  sufTer  hU  presence  as 
a  Member  1  hour  lonKer  than  absolutely 
necessary 

Now.  I  think  that  l.s  vpry  questionable, 
but  Intervening  as  he  did  the  other  rtaT 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  testimony 
given  in  my  presence  this  morning  be- 
fore the  committee  reafflrming  that  this 
same  high-priced  Special  Counsel  sent  a 
note  to  the  judge  during  the  proceeding' 
while  a  most  Important  motion  and  In- 
terview or  rras-s-examination,  wa."; 
underway,  asking  the  ludge  to  suspend 
so  that  he.  a  bearer  of  a  message  from 
the  Committee  on  Offlclal  Standards  oT 
Conduct  could  nresent  that  messnge  to 
Mr  JtN«rrrt.  It  had  only  one  Intended 
purpose  and  If  not  Intended  certainly 
obviously  going  to  result  in  thp  Intimida- 
tion of  both  the  defendant,  Mr  Jzs^r^^r. 
his  counsel,  and  the  Uidee  who  Is  now 
with  a  8-foot  hlffh  .set  of  26  volumes  of 
evidence    that    he    Is    Intending    to    go 


through  before  rendering  a  Judgment  In 
the  matter  of  John  J    Jenbitti 

And  yet,  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  .say  that  they  were  pursuing 
the  rule.s  and  the  tradition,  such  as  it  is— • 
short-lived  one,  I  am  sure— and  yet  I  ask 
everv  Member  of  this  House,  from  the 
Speaker  on  down,  if  this  Is  proper.  If  this 
Is  tolerable,  if  it  should  be  more  than  my 
voice  being  lifted  In  question,  because  1 
repeat  The  continued  stability— nay, 
the  very  existence  of  the  integrity  of  this 
House  IS  imperiled 

I  hope  that  I  .shall  never  .sec  fumilment 
of  this  prophecy  or  prediction  or  charge 
as  I  am  making  it  Yet,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  be  pe.ssimistic,  and  when  I 
look  around  and  I  see  how  we  have  been 
stripped  naked,  both  through  committee 
action  as  well  as  Hou.se  action,  in  our 
defense  of  the  protection  we  have  for 
real  Independence,  as  brought  out  just 
a  few  davs  ago  by  the  opinion,  inciden- 
lallv,  in  the  manner  of  Henry  Helstoski 
where  the  circuit  court  after  years  and 
after  half  a  dozen  grand  jury  Improper 
behavior  practices  in  the  matter  of  Hel- 
stoski recommended  that  Mr  Helstoski 
and  hi.s  Indictment  and  all  were  Im- 
proper, Illegal,  and  therefore  absolved 
Mr   Helstaski 

In  Its  eloquent  language,  the  judge 
went  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  It  is 
clear  that  even  the  threat  of  an  indict- 
ment is  enouKh  to  intimidate  most  hardy 
and  Independent  Members  of  the  House 
or  the  Congress— nist  the  mere  threat  of 
the  indictment  much  less  an  Indictment 
Itself  And  that  the  intention  of  that  im- 
munity was  not  only  to  protect  the  In- 
dependence and  the  llbertv  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Member  from  the  executive 
branch  but  from  the  courts  themselves, 
whirh  even  as  matters  are  proceeding  in 
related  ca.ses  under  the  so-called  Absram 
scandal  are  pending  and  In  proce.ss  now 

Now  I  sav  that  I  never  dreamed  In 
mv  lifetime  that  I  wnnld  .see  this  on  any 
level  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  local  legislative  level  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  nf  San  Antonio,  and 
then  I  had  the  high  privilege  of  .serving 
on  the  State  senate  of  the  State  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas  and  for  19 
years  the  people  of  the  20th  Congres- 
s'onal  District  of  Texas  have  exalted  me 
and  privileged  me  and  given  me  the 
honor  of  representtntf  that  dustrict  here 
Never  In  the  experiences  that  I  have  had 
in  the  other  bodies  where  the  difference 
Is  obvious,  where  the  perfection  I  .saw 
of  service  on  this  level  was  so  distinct 
and  so  obvious  and  so  clearcut  as  that 
which  I  had  had  on  the  local  municipal, 
and  State  level,  that  I  always  In  my 
pravers  thank  Ood  for  this  system  and 
have  always  praved  for  its  preservation 
and  resolved  flrmlv  that  any  action  of 
mine  would  forever  l>e  In  behalf  of  the 
preservation  and  transmittal  to  those 
who  would  follow  us  just  a.s  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  tho.se  old  stock  Amer- 
icarv-s  preced'ng  me  be  In  a  position  to 
have  transmitted  that  opportunity  to  the 
likes  of  myself 

With  that  same  resolve  and  Impelled 
only  bv  !t  I  am  speakme;  and  addresslnu 
and  taking  the  time  of  this  House  for 
this  purpose.  But.  It  Is  distressing  to  see, 


as  I  do  in  the  prior  cases,  where  alone 
and  unaided  I  raised  my  voice. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  that  again  and 
again,  and  in  effect  voted  against  the 
establishment  of  such  a  committee,  and 
to  this  day  I  feel  that  the  best  thing  the 
House  could  do  would  l>e  to  place  the 
functions  of  this  committee  where  they 
ought  to  be  and  that  is  as  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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This  Is  the  reason  I  went  head  on  and 
face  to  face  and  told  the  members  of  this 
Co.mmittee  on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Con- 
duct that  that  is  one  thing  I  am  advo- 
cating and  will  continue  to  advocate.  I 
said  that  I  am  asking  them,  that  even 
now.  before  going  further  into  this 
bramble  patch  of  joinder  and  mixture  of 
the  legislature  with  the  judicial,  they  at 
least  have  joint  sessions  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  insist  on  this, 
and  I  hope  and  pray  that  such  will  be 
the  case  from  here  on  out.  and  that 
eventually  the  House  will  do  this,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  .said  before,  since  1789 
no  prior  House  of  Representatives  had 
seen  fit  to  go  this  way. 

I  said  this  when  this  resolution  creat- 
ing it  was  coming  up  Is  it  because  all  of 
the  collective  Members  before  were  less 
virtuous  or  less  righteous''  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  It  was  because  they  were  far 
more  conscious  of  what  was  involved  In 
a  thoroughly  yet  to  be  explored  field  of 
excursion  in  the  lev'islative  process  where 
they  are  going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
of  representation. 

If  this  House,  as  11  did  on  October  2. 
;ust  as  It  did  under  the  circumstances 
when  It  acted  on  October  2,  decided  that 
one  of  us  shall  be  expelled,  who  is  to  pre- 
dict now  m  time  of  stress  what  we  can 
foresee  now  in  time  of  turmoiP  Just  as 
m  the  case  of  the  first  instance,  the  be- 
Kinning  of  the  Civil  War,  who  can  say 
that  any  one  of  us,  duly  and  properly 
and  innocently  elected  by  a  legally  con- 
.nituted  citizenry  .shall  not  have  that 
privilege  and  that  righf 

This  is  what  is  involved,  and  this  is 
whv  I  am  concerned  when  I  see  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ju-stice  Department  Why 
here  day  before  yesterday,  m  the  pro- 
ceeding of  John  Mvrphy  in  New  York 
what  was  the  startling  news  that  came 
ouf  Oh  It  said  that  the  name  of  Sena- 
tor Br*dliy  had  improperly  injected, 
and  they  wanted  to  clear  hLs  name 
That  came  out  on  page  13  of  the  paper, 
but  before  the  election  and  in  head- 
1  nes  Senator  Bradley's  name  was  In- 
volved onlv  now  to  have  the  prosecutors 
of  the  Justice  Department  of  New  York 
■^av  'Oh  no,  his  name  just  happened 
•u  be  mentioned  by  one  of  our  hired 
hands " 

Here  is  the  Justice  Department  say- 
ing that  it  has  millions  of  dollars  to  di- 
vert from  its  resources  for  such  things 
as  Abscam  infractions,  but  it  cannot 
re^ohe  the  murder— the  most  heinous 
mirder  in  the  hl-^tory  of  the  'udic'.ary— 
in  San  Anton'o  of  Federal  District  Judge 
John  W  Wood  a  case  where  they  have 
i.ot  even  got  a  lead  yet  today  It  will  be 
-^  years  since  that  murder  took  place. 
And  there  is  not  a  lead  either  in  the  case 
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of  the  attempted  murder  of  Assistant 
Federal  District  Attorney  James  W. 
Kerr. 

Now.  where  Is  the  propriety?  What  is 
the  propriety?  Why  should  the  practices 
reflected  in  Abscam  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  executive  department 
go  unchallenged  and  unquestioned  by 
the  legislative  branch,  which  is  now 
stripped  naked  before  it? 

What  does  the  prosecutor  say  in  the 
Bradley  case'  He  says,  "Oh,  we  are 
now  Willing,  if  Senator  Bradley  wants 
It,  to  give  him  a  written  statement  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  involved" 

Well,  that  IS  like  saying.  "We  will  give 
him  a  written  statement  to  the  effect 
ihat  Senator  Bradley,  a.s  we  had  thought 
before,  was  not  involved  on  January  12, 
1978,  but  maybe  he  wa.s  in  April  "  That 
IS  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are  now 
iuppased  to  plead  for  Irom  vindictive 
i.nd  Mcious  prasecutors  in  the  Justice 
EJepartmenf  Are  wc  now  going  to  say 
that  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  some 
directne  yet  to  be  established? 

The  Justice  Department  itself,  though 
the  actiofLs  of  the  Attorney  General 
himself,  admitted  that  there  was  im- 
propriety in  the  actions  of  the  FBI  by 
leaks  and  the  manner  of  the  leaks,  and, 
therefore,  wc  had  the  involvement  of 
innocent  persons  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress And  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation  mandated  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  who  In  the 
Justice  Department  did  it  and  for  what 
premeditated  reason  and  for  what  rea- 
.son,  on  the  basis  and  pattern  in  which 
they  acted,  they  did  it  With  all  the.se 
millions  of  dollars  of  re.sources  that  we 
in  the  Congre.ss  arc  so  concerned  about 
in  matters  of  economy,  they  act  with  no 
accountability  other  than  with  the  cal- 
culated intent  to  get  at  some  preselected 
Members    of    the    Congre.ss 

Now,  the  question  of  gult— briber\-  or 
not— sees  us,  then,  to  be  the  main  l.ssue. 
because  that  can  be  dealt  with  separately 
in  the  proceedings  in  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  But  the 
history  of  those  proceeding.s,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers and  the  apologists  for  the  commit- 
tee, the  defenders  of  the  committee.  Is 
that  tliey  say  on  the  one  hand  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings but  on  the  other  hand  they 
say,  "Yes,  we  do  because  we  are  going 
to  demand  a  judgment" 

But  what  kind  of  judgment'  Accord- 
ini.'  to  their  own  rule  14  it  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  corpus  of  procedure  in  the 
Federal  Jurisprudence  that  decides  and 
defines  final  judgment.  Neither  in  the 
case  of  Michael  J  Mvers  nor  in  the  new 
pending  case  of  Representative  Jenrette 
has  this  by  definition  been  the  case 

So  then  we  are  at  their  whim,  and  as 
the  Court  properly  slates  in  the  Helstoski 
decision,  we  are  now  vulnerable,  naked 
to  intimidation,  and  as  the  judge  said,  an 
unscrupulous  executive  branch  can  in- 
timidate and  cau.se  the  sufferance  of  the 
los,s  of  independence  of  an  individual 
Me.Tiber  who  may  be  troublesome  to  that 
administration 

That  is  obvious  to  everybody,  and  es- 
pecially it  should  be  to  my  colleagues. 


All  of  us  are  politicians  who  can  talk 
from  experience,  and  we  know  from  ex- 
perience what  it  means  to  face  Just  the 
threat  of  an  indictment  or  a  rumor  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  baseless  later.  It  is 
one  that  may  come  in  the  course  of  a 
heated  campaign,  and  then  we  find  out 
who  can  survive  that  intimidation 

I  believe  that  the  least  we  in  the  House 
should  do  is  to  consider  seriously  revis- 
ing our  rules  in  accordance  and  in  con- 
sistency with  what  we  charged  in  the 
resolution  creating  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly the  two  most  heinous  resolu- 
tions, in  my  opinion — although  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  the  only  one  voting 
no — in  which  we  have  for  the  first  time 
dele'.rated  such  wholesale  authority  to 
tlus  committee  that  we  provide,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  exchange  for  that  com- 
m.ttees  receiving  any  documentation  or 
evidentiary  ir:atlcr  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  FBI,  the  CIA,  whatever  it 
IS,  or  their  hirelings,  they  may  do  certain 
things  And  these  hirelings  are  criminals 
them.selves.  incidentally.  They  arc  crim- 
inals themselves. 

We  have  been  reduced  in  great  Amer- 
ica to  our  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
the  national  level  saViUg  that  they  can- 
not .solve  crime  unless  they  are  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  criminals,  the  most  ac- 
complished and  professional  criminals  of 
all  I  think  that  is  a  sorry  past  in  our 
history. 

But  the  least  we  can  do  is  show  some 
concern  and  a.sk  ourselves,  "What  have 
we  wrought'"  We  passed  this  resolution 
saying  that  in  exchange  for  any  infor- 
mation requested  by  the  committee,  the 
Justice  Department  shall  say.  "Oh.  wait 
a  while  We  will  give  you  this  informa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  you  don't 
show  It  to  X,  y.  or  Z  Member"  So  the 
resolution  reads — and  you  gentlemen 
voted  for  it^that  that  Information  shall 
be  denied  any  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  House. 

Now.  who  is  going  to  make  that  de- 
termination'' 1  asked  the  chairman  that 
question  this  morning  There  was  no  an- 
swer I  said,  "If  the  F"BI  has  given  you 
information  and  says,  'but  we  don't  want 
X  member  of  this  commUtee  to  have  it,' 
what  do  you  do?  Do  you  call  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  short  of  that  member, 
or  do  you  make  that  decision?" 

Or  suppose  the  FBI  says.  "Oh.  you 
know  what'  We  don't  want  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  have  it."  Then 
what  happens'  Is  the  comm'ttce  going 
to  be  made  aware  of  it?  Is  there  going 
to  be  a  refusal? 

We  do  not  know,  and  neither  does  the 
committee,  I  have  no  answer,  and  I  did 
not  get  even  an  attempted  answer  when 
I  raised  those  questions. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  the  matters 
that  the  committee  has  gone  into  now. 
we  have  been  denied  due  process. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    RETIRING    MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from   New   York    <Mr.   Strattok) 
IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  con- 
gressional delegation,  I  have  the  some- 
what bittersweet  task  today  of  noting 
the  fact  that  some  seven  Meml)ers  of 
the  39-Member  bipartisan  delegation 
from  New  York  State  are  not  going  to 
be  in  the  97th  Congress  This  is  a  fairly 
substantial  percentage  of  our  delegation, 
roughly  22  percent,  and  Including  the 
chairman  of  two  standing  committees 
of  the  House  and  representing,  inci- 
dentally, a  total  of  98  years  of  service 
in  this  body. 

This  IS  a  heavy  blow  to  come  to  the 
New  York  delegation,  but  it  is  at  least 
a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  this  lime  this  afternoon  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  this  service,  and  also  to 
honor  these  seven  Memt)ers  personally 
upon  their  retirement  from  the  Congress 

Because  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber  today  who  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  or  another  of  these 
seven  members  from  New  York,  I  will 
make  only  brief  remarks  about  each  In 
keeping  with  the  precedents  the  Hou.se 
will  refer  to  them  m  the  order  of  senior- 
ity. 

Congressman  John  Murphv,  chairman 
of  the  Hsusc  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  '^eryed  for  18 
years  He  came  to  Congress  as  a  legend- 
ary graduate  of  West  Point  with  a  most 
distinguished  military  career  in  the 
Korean  war,  where  he  won  the  Distin- 
guish"d  Service  Cross  for  valor.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  as  a  chairman, 
Jack  Murphy  has  been  a  tireless  worker 
and  a  forthright  and  courageous  legisla- 
tor. For  years  he  has  spoken  out  against 
the  threat  of  communism  in  the  Carib- 
bean, a  situation  that  is  finally  beginning 
to  receive  the  serious  attention  it  de- 
serves Representing  the  interests  of  the 
great  Port  of  New  York,  Mr  Murphy 
fought  tirelessly  to  alert  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  the  need  for  a 
strong  and  effective  American  merchant 
marine  He  well  knows  that  naval  power 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  existence 
of  a  strong  merchant  marine  In  his  vot- 
ing record.  Jack  Murphy  has  been  stead- 
fastly supportive  of  a  strong  defense,  and 
has  consistently  supported  the  mainte- 
nance of  strong  relations  with  Korea, 
His  independent  approach  will  indeed  be 
missed  here  in  Congress 

Congressman  John  Wydler.  dean  of 
the  New  York  Republican  delegation  and 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  bipartisan 
delegation,  decided  to  retire  after  having 
served  here  likewise  for  18  years  As 
chairman  of  the  bipartisan  delegation 
I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to  work 
closely  with  Jack  over  the  past  2  years 
in  seeking  to  unify  our  large  delegation 
and  make  it  more  effective  in  support  of 
projects  of  interest  and  value  to  New 
York  generally  Jack  Wydler  has  worked 
hard  to  set  party  considerations  aside 
and  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  de- 
gree of  unity  in  the  New  York  delegation 
that  had  previously  been  lacking,  Legis- 
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latlvely.  Comrrt'ssmftn  WvnLrR  as  the 
rBukinK  minontv  member  of  the  House 
CommitU?c  oil  S<ience  and  TechnoloKv 
was  a  stronk'  and  oulsix)ken  sumjortor  of 
nuclear  iKiwer  He  demonstrated  his  re- 
markable effectiveness  as  a  legislator 
just  a  few  days  a^o  when  almost  single- 
handedly  he  steered  throuRh  the  House 
a  renewal  of  the  revenue-sharinK  pro- 
gram, mcludint;  revenue  shunnw  for  the 
States  We  will  miss  Jack's  able  leader- 
ship here 

ConRressman  James  Hanlfy.  the  sec- 
ond New  York  chiurman  of  a  standing; 
House  committee  who  will  not  be  back 
next  year,  also  decided  to  call  it  qu;ts 
here  after  16  years  of  dlstul^;uIshed  serv- 
ice Jim  is  chairman  of  the  C"ommatee  on 
Past  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  that  role 
he  has  been  regarded  by  his  colleaKues 
as  "Mr  Postal  Service/  It  was  Jim  who 
prevented  what  could  have  been  even 
more  precipitate  increases  in  ix>stal  rates 
by  gaininK  congressional  funding  of  the 
Post  Office's  public  service  functions  Jim 
was  largely  responsible  for  preventlnii 
the  elimination  of  Saturday  mail  deliv- 
eries, too  And  he  took  a  leailing  role  m 
developliiK  and  perfecting  the  civil  serv- 
'ce  reform  legislation  which  represents 
another  of  his  maior  achievements  And 
while  this  may  not  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Jim 
Hanlev  will  also  be  remembered  here  m 
the  House  as  the  Member  who  was  re- 
spoasible  for  creating  the  "district  work 
period"  which  has  enabled  us  to  schedule 
with  greater  precision  our  appearances 
back  in  our  districts,  without  confllctin« 
with  legislation  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  have  a  special  affec- 
tion for  Jim  Hanlev  because  much  of  the 
upstate  area  of  central  New  York  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  representing  for 
some  8  years  in  the  so-called  submarine 
district,  is  now  included  In  his  district. 
I  know  the  very  high  regard  which  my 
former  constituents  have  for  Jim  Hanlev 
as  their  present  Congressman 

Congressman  Robert  McEwen.  who 
represents  the  geographically  largest 
district  in  New  York  State  and  the  one 
which  adjoins  the  Canadian  border,  is 
retiring  also  after  16  years  of  distin- 
guished service  Bob  McEwen  has  been  a 
neighbor  of  mine  in  the  Ray  burn  Build- 
ing He  has  been  a  tireless  fighter  for  the 
interests  of  New  York  s  north  country 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  mvulvin.:; 
the  Federal  Government  actively  in  sup- 
port for  the  1980  winter  Olympics  in 
Lake  Placid. 

Bob  McEwen  foresaw  the  need  for  this 
support  many  years  before  and  laid  the 
legislative  framework  for  what  proved  to 
be  a  very  .successful  undertaking  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Subcomm.ttee,  Bob 
McEwen  also  played  an  active  part  .n 
bringing  about  the  expansion  of  Fort 
Drum,  both  as  an  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  training  facility,  and  as 
one  that  now  serves  as  home  base  to  sev- 
eral units  of  the  US  Regular  Army 
Congressman  McEwen  has  consistently 
pointed  out,  as  others  of  us  have  also 


tried  to  do  the  remarkable  asset  which 
Fort  Drum  represents  m  providing  Amer- 
ican Army  forces  with  an  opportunity  to 
train  under  real  winter  conditions. 

Congressman  I. ester  Wolff,  also  com- 
pleting 16  veiir'i  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  is  ft  senior  member  of  the  Fcjreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs In  that  role  he  has  played  a  crucial 
part  m  promoting  an  efTective  American 
foreign  policy  m  that  often  misunder- 
stood and  neglected  area  of  the  world 

Congressman  Wolff  was  one  of  the 
first  to  visit  mainland  China,  and  he.  like 
Congressman  Mirphv.  has  been  a  con- 
sistent friend  and  supporter  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  especially  during  some 
of  the  more  difTlcult  periods  of  recent 
years  Mr  Wolff  s  grasp  of  foreign  policy 
Issues  Is  something  that  cannot  be  easily 
repl.tced    and   he  will  be  sorely  missed 

Lester  was  also  responsible  for  creat- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Narcotics 
and  has  served  with  distinction  as  chair- 
man In  this  capacity  it  was  his  responsi- 
bility to  travel  to  those  areas  of  the  world 
primarily  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far 
East,  where  the  narcotic  traffic  was  most 
virulent  His  committee  s  activities  have 
alerted  the  country  to  the  scope  of  this 
danger  and  have  put  us  already  on  the 
road  toward  remedial  action 

Elizabeth  Hoit^man  has  served  in  the 
House  for  onlv  8  years  but  over  this  re- 
markably short  period  of  time  she  has 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  Her  tough 
questioning  of  witne.sses  during  the 
Watergate  hearings  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  watched  television  She  has 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  She  fought  hard  and  ef- 
fectively to  track  down  and  bring  to  trial 
Nazi  war  criminals  living  m  this  country 
She  was  the  first  to  lead  a  women  s  dele- 
gation to  Cambodia  to  report  on  the  size 
of  the  tragedies  going  on  in  the  unhappy 
country 

Liz  HoLTZMAN  was  also  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislation  extending 
the  ratification  period  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  Although  Congress- 
woman  HoLTZMAN  suffered  a  narrow  de- 
feat 111  her  race  for  the  U  S  Senate  this 
fall  we  feel  certain  her  political  career 
has  been  sidetracked  only  momentarily 
and  that  her  dedication,  drive,  and  in- 
telligence will  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  our  State  at  whatever  level  she 
may  select. 

Congressman  Jerome  Ambro.  who  rep- 
resents a  district  on  Long  Island  and  has 
served  in  the  House  for  6  years,  is  the 
junior  member  of  our  retiring  group 
Jerry  Ambro  came  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  that  remarkable  cla.ss  of  1974. 
and  in  the  spirit  of  that  group  has  always 
been  a  flKhler  for  what  he  believed  was 
right  Mr  Ambro  came  to  Congress  from 
an  executive  position  as  supervisor  of 
Huntington  Town.ship.  a  community  that 
included  more  residents  than  most  con- 
gressional districts  As  such.  Jerry 
Ambro  had  a  political  and  elective  back- 
ground which  went  well  beyond  that  of 


most  of  his  colleagues  elected  m  1974 
As  a  result  his  "class"  elected  him  as 
their  chairman  in  1976. 

Coming  from  Long  Island  Jerry  was 
especially  interested  In  the  health  of  New 
York  State's  important  military  aviation 
industry  He  has  fought  hard  in  his  6 
years  to  insure  that  America's  military 
aircraft  industry  here  not  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  States  in  the  Sun  Belt  Dur- 
ing Jerry's  three  terms  in  the  House  he 
lias  watched  with  justifiable  pride  as 
this  Industry  has  grown  in  prominence 
and  effectiveness 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  Just  close  by  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  all  seven  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  for  the  multi- 
tude of  services  they  have  rendered  to 
our  State  and  to  our  Nation  New  York 
will  miss  their  representation  and  I  be- 
lieve our  country  will  miss  them  too  For 
they  have  demonstrated,  as  this  brief 
summary  will  demonstrate,  the  highest 
qualities  of  political  leadership 

Let  me  also  mention.  Mr.  S[x>akrr.  that 
one  other  able  and  exi^erlenced  le^-isla- 
tor  from  New  York  State  is  also  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  96th  Congress,  and  he 
has  the  longest  record  of  service  of  any 
of  us  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senator  Jacob 
jAviTs  Senator  Javits  served  for  8  years 
in  this  House  before  going  to  the  Senate 
where  he  ser\ed  for  another  24  vears 
Thus  the  32  years  of  Senator  Javits  con- 
gressional service,  added  to  the  98  years 
of  service  of  those  seven  Members  re- 
tiring from  the  House,  represents  a  total 
of  130  years  of  experienced  service  for 
New  York  State 

Undoubtedly  the  other  body  will  at  the 
appropriate  time  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Javits  in  their  own  way.  but  :  do  believe 
that  we  would  not  be  amiss  in  recognizing 
his  long  service  to  the  country,  his 
leadership  in  our  foreign  policy  matters, 
his  effectiveness  In  looking  out  for  the 
interesLs  of  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  State;  and  for  his 
humane  sponsorship  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  enabled  cities 
from  all  over  our  land  to  survive  and  pro- 
vide a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  their 
citizens  Senator  Javits'  record  is  one 
which  will  be  hard  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  match  in  years  to  come 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Wydler  ' .  one  of  the 
.seven.  Incidentally,  being  honored  on 
this  occasion 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  other  six  Members  I  do 
wish  to  expre.ss  some  general  views 
about  the  fact  that  six  very  distin- 
guished and  very  important  Memoers  of 
the  House  who  happen  to  be  Members 
from  the  State  of  New  York  are  leaving, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  leaving  is 
going  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and,  of  course,  to  the 
Congre.ss  and  our  country 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  New  York 
delegation,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  m  the  well,  has  really  come  a 
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long  way  In  the  last  few  years  In  pulling 
Itself  together  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  I  think  we  have  shown 
a  remarkable  degree  of  cooperativeness 
We  have  taken  Members  whose  political 
philosophy  is  very  divergent,  people  who 
represent  probably  the  most  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  world.  New  York  City, 
and  made  them  gel  along  with  and  work 
with  Members  from  the  farm  country 
up-State,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  has 
been  a  benefit  to  all  of  the  people  of  our 
State,  and  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
gentleman.  I  mention  it  here  because  it 
is  also  a  tribute  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  we  are  paying  homage  here  today 
in  this  special  order. 

I  would  mention  the  people  individ- 
ually. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  of  course,  ran 
for  Senator  from  the  State  and  will  no 
longer  be  a  Member  of  this  body.  She 
served  here  with  distinction.  She  was  a 
person  who,  when  she  rose  to  speak,  got 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  They 
knew  at  all  times  she  had  done  her 
homework  and  knew  the  background  of 
the  matters  In  which  she  was  involved 
Of  course,  she  will  be  missed. 

Congressman  Murphy  was  an  impor- 
tant Member  of  this  House  who  served 
here  for  many  years  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  legislator  and  the  work  he  has 
done  is,  of  course,  enshrined  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  this  House  and  speaks 
for  itself  In  regard  to  the  accomplish- 
ments he  has  put  forth  for  our  country. 

Similarly,  Congressman  Hanley  was 
a  committee  chairman  and  he,  too,  has 
had  a  very  distinguished  career  in  this 
House. 

I,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  mention  par- 
ticularly two  gentlemen  from  Long  Is- 
land, the  part  of  New  York  State  from 
which  I  come  and  that  Is  Congressman 
Wolff  and  Congressman  Amero  from 
Long  Island,  who  also  will  not  be  return- 
ing in  the  new  Congress. 

Congressman  Wolff  was  a  Member  of 
this  House  for  16  years,  has  risen  to  very 
important  positions  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  served  with  the 
other  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman  I  on  the  Drug  Abuse  Select  Com- 
mittee In  all  of  these  cases  he  distin- 
guished him.self  by  his  knowledge,  hard 
work  and  ability  to  convey  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  Importance  of  the 
Lssue  that  he  was  addressing  at  all  times 
I  know  I  will  miss  him,  I  know  we  will  all 
miss  him  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go 
I  think  the  House  has  lost  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Member. 

Congressman  Ambro  was  a  less  senior 
Member,  but  a  very  important  Member 
from  Long  Island  and  his  great  quality 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  come  from  local  government 
and  had  served  as  a  local  official  and 
brought  to  the  House  the  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  local  government  which  was 
very  important  to  us  here.  Again,  as  I 
say,  we  will  miss  Jerry  Ambro  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak 
about  the  gentleman  who  is  my  closest 
friend — I  consider  all  these  people  my 
friends,  but  my  closest  friend  and  asso- 
ciate during  the  years  I  have  served  is 


Congressman  Robert  McEwen  of  that 
rural  area  I  spoke  of  before.  I  think  Con- 
gressman McEwEN's  district  Is  probably 
the  largest  in  New  York  State,  I  know 
he  used  to  tell  me  to  drive  from  one 
meet.ng  to  another  sometimes  he  had  to 
drive  200  miles  to  get  from  one  meeting 
to  another. 

In  my  district  I  think  the  longest  trip 
I  can  take  is  about  10  miles  before  I  get 
outside  my  district  so  it  is  really  a  re- 
markable achievement  to  represent  a 
district  like  that.  Yet  I  know  he  was  liked 
from  one  end  of  his  district  to  another  in 
all  parts  and  was  known  in  all  parts  of 
his  district.  He  was  the  kind  of  Congress- 
man I  like  to  think  about  as  the  type  we 
need  the  most  here  in  the  House.  He  was 
not  a  flamboyant  Congressman,  he  was 
a  quiet  worker  but  a  very  effective  worker 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
would  agree  with  me  he  was  most  effec- 
tive in  trying  to  get  for  New  York  State 
some  recognition  from  the  military  es- 
tablishment to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  to  see  that  the  State  of  New- 
York  played  in  them. 

Of  course,  I  am  talking  most  particu- 
larly about  his  efforts  to  see  that  Fort 
Drum  was  recognized  as  an  important 
training  center  for  our  country  and  to 
protect  the  interests  not  only  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  York  but  the 
people  of  our  country  In  that  and.  of 
course,  we  all  know  the  tremendous  work 
he  did  for  our  Stale  and  our  country  and 
the  world  in  bringing  to  Lake  Placid, 
NY.,  and  helping  with  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arose  in  connection  with  it,  the 
winter  Olympics, 

Again.  Robert  McEwen  has  left  his 
mark  on  this  House.  He  has  been  an  Im- 
portant Member  and,  I  know,  a  friend  to 
all  of  those  who  knew  him  and  that 
probably  includes  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  not  only  the  Members  of  this 
House  in  the  body  itself  but  the  country 
will  miss  his  services  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks.  He  has  certainly  made  a  very 
valuable  contribution,  himself. 

Since  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Hubbard*  has  an  im- 
portant engagement,  let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  honor  my 
good  friend  and  talented  colleague, 
Jerome  "Jerry"  Ambro  of  New  York, 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  94th  class  in  1975.  In  1976, 
Jerry  Ambro  served  as  the  third  chair- 
man of  our  class.  I  remember  in  1975 
when  we  were  freshmen,  new  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  needed  to  help  each  other. 
The  Congressman  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  Jerry  Ambro,  was  al- 
ways willing  to  be  helpful  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

Jerry,  a  thoughtful,  efTective  political 
moderate,  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues 
who  have  known  him  to  give  valuable 
input  In  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Jerry  is  dedicated  to 
these  committees,  knowing  they  are  the 
committees  which  often  address  legisla- 


tion beneficial  to  his  country  and  more 
specifically  to  his  district. 

My  outstandmg  colleague  Is  also  co- 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on 
Industrial  Innovation.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  th.s  ad  hoc  task  force  haa 
worked  for  the  past  18  months  to  develop 
a  policy  to  boost  the  sagging  American 
productivity  rate.  Considering  the  state 
of  our  economy,  I  know  we  are  In  need  of 
people  .n  the  Congress  such  as  Jerry  Am- 
bro who  are  attuned  to  the  importance 
of  industrial  development. 

We  certainly  regret  losing  one  of  the 
most  talented,  hard-working  Members 
of  Congress.  Jcrry  Ambro  wil  be  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
and  work  with  htm  in  the  Congress. 

In  1977  I  visited  Jerry  Ambro's  district 
on  Long  Island  and  became  aware  of  his 
constituents'  confidence  in  and  fond  re- 
gards for  Jerry  Ambro. 

Additionally.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  and 
admiration  not  only  for  Jerry  Ambro  but 
also  other  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  who  will  not  be  returning  to 
the  97th  Congress. 

Yes.  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
JoHK  Murphy.  John  Wydler,  James  Han- 
ley. Robert  McEwen.  Lester  Wolff,  and 
Elizabeth  Holtzman.  Your  dedication 
and  service  will  be  missed  greatly  by 
your  colleagues. 

O  1300 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing his  first  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 
Congressman  Ambro  offered  a  successful 
amendment  to  include  money  in  the  U.S. 
budget  for  the  first  time  specifically  for 
construction  of  a  national  Solar  Energy- 
Research  Institute  which  is  now  located 
in  Colorado. 

In  1977,  from  his  position  sis  a  member 
of  one  of  the  energy  research  subcom- 
mittees, Congressman  Ambro  won  con- 
gressional approval  for  $280  million  to 
construct  on  Long  Island,  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  powerful  particle  ac- 
celerator, the  Isabelle  project,  which  will 
restore  U  S  primacy  in  the  world  of  pure 
science  and  make  Long  Island  the  focus 
of  worldwide  attention  as  this  pioneer- 
ing high  energy  physics  research  explores 
the  basic  structure  of  matter  and  imlocks 
the  innermost  secrets  of  energy.  Testi- 
mony from  the  Nation's  most  important 
physicists,  during  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  pro.iect.  pro.iected  the  award- 
ing of  several  Nobel  Prizes  as  a  result  of 
the  research  that  Isabelle  will  make  pos- 
sible. 

His  service  on  the  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  Sub"ommlttee  during 
h's  second  term  gave  Conf.re.ssman 
Ambro  the  opportunltv  to  prov'de  valua- 
ble assistance  to  the  city  of  Glen  Cove. 
Long  Island,  which  had  lost  half  of  its 
drinking  water  due  to  contamlnaHon  of 
wells  from  toxic  orpanlcs  probably 
dumped  more  than  a  fi'-cade  aeo.  He 
brought  the  subco-nmitt'^  up  to  the 
p7-o»-lem  site  for  fl^lfl  hearlrip.o  and  then 
authored  pn  pm'>n'1ment  T»-h*'-h  nrov*ded 
the  cltv  with  a  $30n.o'>0  Federal  prant  to 
Identify  metho'^s  of  riPar'n-?  "o  the  con- 
taminated municipal  wells.  The  demon- 
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straUon  grant  was  so  successful,  that  this 
past  year,  it  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 0  months  t>eyond  the  18-moiUh 
original  project  period 

His  experience  on  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  Subcommittee 
also  convinced  Congressman  Ambho  that 
Long  Islands  preclou-s  and  fragile 
groundwater  supply  had  to  be  perma- 
nently protected  and  led  to  his  successful 
quest  to  have  the  U  S  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  designate  Na.ssau  an<1 
Suffolk  Counties  as  a  "sole  source 
aquifer"  region. 

In  his  third  term.  Congressman  Ambho 
became  the  chairman  r>f  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  F^esources  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, elected  \inanimoiislv  by  his 
peers  on  the  full  rommitfee  From  that 
position  he  accomplished  the  foIlowinK 

First  Brought  the  em  ironmentallv 
threatened  I»iik  Island  Sound  under  the 
protective  provisions  of  the  Oce:iii 
Dumping  Act  pr^servine  that  valuable 
feature  of  Long  Island  living  for  the 
present  and  future  generations  'I  he 
Ocean  Dumping  Act.  with  the  Ambro 
Long  Island  S<rjnd  protection  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  on  May  13  by  a 
vote  of  372  to  24  under  suspension  of 
the  rules 

Second  Held  the  first  hearings  on  the 
administrations  plaji  to  order  public 
utilities  to  conxert  frnm  oil  to  coal 
speci^callv  '  f'li'erink'  on  such  n  pro- 
hibition order  promulgated  to  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Cos  North;.ort  gener- 
ating plant  the  larKest  o  l-burr;ii-.K  fa- 
cility in  the  Nation  As  a  result  of  those 
hearing.s  the  Deiiartmcnl  of  Enern-.  de- 
cided to  review  its  coal  conversion  order 
to  LILCO  and  to  consider  the  u.se  of  an 
alternate  ferhnologv.  for  example  roal- 
oil  mix  COM'  instead  Subsequently. 
working  in  cooperation  with  New  York 
Senator  DANirt  Hathuk  Movnmian  he 
had  the  LILCO  Northport  powerplanl 
removed  from  the  list  of  plant.s  to  be 
ordered  to  convert  to  coal  in  the  oil  back- 
out  bill  Such  a  conversion  for  LILCO 
would  have  cost  ratepayers  more  than 
$2  6  billion  to  .say  iiothinu  of  the  horren- 
dous disruptions  that  it  would  have 
caused  in  the  conimunltics  surrounding 
the  1.55T  megawatt  powcrplant  on  Long 
Islands  north  shore 

Third  Chaired  year-loriK  hearings  re- 
sulting in  draftinu  of  the  Nations  first 
vitally  needed  comprehensive  materials 
and  mineral  policy  legislation— pa.s.sed 
by  both  Hoase  and  Senate  and  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President — which  will 
provide  the  framework  for  the  first  time 
for  a  long-term  strategy  for  managing 
critical  material."?  for  strategic  national 
security  and  manufacturing  needs.  It 
provides  a  national  policy  for  materials 
research  and  devflotimeiU  to  strenRthen 
the  Federal  and  private  programs  of  ma- 
terials management  • 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Stratton  i  for  arranging  this 
time  today  so  that  we  are  able  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  seven  Members  of  our 


New  York  delegation  who  will  be  leaving 
us  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congre.ss 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
rise  to  note  the  impending  departure  of 
seven  Members  from  our  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  Mr  WviatR.  Mr 
Hanley.  Mr  MiKPny.  Mr  McEwjn.  Mr 
WOLrr.  Ms  Holizman.  and  Mr  Ambro. 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Ihcir  dis- 
tricts, the  Stale  of  New  York,  the  Hou.sc 
of  Hepresentalives,  and  the  Nation  dur- 
ing their  service  in  this  body. 

It  has  been  bolli  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Kentlemaii  Irom  New  York,  John 
WvuLtH,  on  a  number  of  critical  issues, 
including  the  reauth  irization  of  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program,  m  which  he 
played  a  vital  role  We  all  recognize  the 
value  of  his  contributions  to  many  of  our 
energy  projjrams,  and  to  the  oMTSight 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Jack  W'-^dlirs  leader- 
ship position  in  the  New  York  delegation 
has  benefited  not  only  our  entire  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  New  York  but 
our  entire  Nation 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OlRcc  and  Civil  Service,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  attest  to  the  sense  of  re- 
stwnsibility  and  commitment  which  Jim 
Hanley  has  brought  to  his  chairman- 
ship of  that  committee,  expressed  ener- 
getically in  moving  the  business  of  the 
committee  He  h;i.s  expeditiously  and  in 
a  Solomon-like  manner  balanced  the 
mteresUs  of  the  public  the  mail  users, 
and  our  Federal  employees  We  will  feel 
his  absence  not  only  at  delegation  meet- 
ings but  also  in  our  work  on  the  com- 
mittee 

Bob  McEv«.en  has  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  every  congre.ssional  election 
since  1964  His  term  of  service  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  certainly 
justified  his  constituents'  respect  and 
admiration  His  work  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  has  en- 
hanced our  national  defense  and  has 
helped  to  keep  military  bases  of)en  in 
various  locales  in  the  northeast  I  have 
known  of  Bob  McEwen's  outstanding 
public  service,  not  only  during  his  serv- 
ice In  the  Congress,  but  during  his  prior 
service  in  the  New  York  Stale  Legisla- 
ture 

I  am  especially  sad  to  note  the  depar- 
ture of  my  colleague  and  close  personal 
friend.  Lester  Wolft  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  Lester  and  of 
working  closely  with  him  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  of  which  I 
am  a  member  Lester  Woi  rr  has  also 
labored  long  and  hard  with  us  in  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  full  accounting  for  the 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  and  we  say 
to  you.  Lester  that  your  devoted  work 
will  be  carried  on. 

Representative  John  MfRniY,  who 
has  .served  in  this  House  for  18  years, 
has  performed  admirablv  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  has  demon- 
strated his  leadership  ability  and  de- 
votion to  his  responsibilities  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 


the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  I  have  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
and  respect  his  dedication  to  our  Na- 
tions security  in  our  roles  as  members 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  US  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point 

Although  Congre-sswoman  Liz  Holtz- 
MAN  has  served  in  the  House  only  since 
1972.  she  has  been  an  extremely  effec- 
tive and  highly  respected  legislator  Her 
reputation  as  a  crusader  is  well  de- 
served Her  con.stltuentit.  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  benefited  from  her  service  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  as  ha\e  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Budget 
on  which  she  has  so  ably  served 

Jerry  Ambro  s  6  years  as  a  Member 
ol  the  House  have  been  marked  by  his 
responsible  and  able  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Jerry  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether closely  during  the  9Gth  Concress 
on  Lssues  related  to  energy  and  Rasolme 
rationing,  on  that  matter,  he  took  a 
courageous  stand  against  the  pasition 
taken  by  leadership  of  his  party  He  has 
also  played  an  important  role  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  which  greatly 
benefited  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation,  will  miss  these  Members  who 
ha\e  contributed  so  much  of  themselves 
and  so  many  of  their  talents  and  who 
have  been  vital  to  our  remarkable  and 
highly  effective  delegation  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  extending  to  each  of  our 
friends  and  colleagues  our  sincere  best 
wishes  for  good  health,  liappiness.  and 
success  in  whatever  new  endeavors  they 
may  undertake 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks  and  I  might  comment  fur- 
ther I  s.-iid  earlier  that  the  seven  Mem- 
bers from  the  Hou.se  whom  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to.  specifically  today,  repre- 
sent a  total  of  98  years  of  service  m  the 
Congress  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
one  other  Member  of  the  New  York  del- 
egation who  also  will  not  be  back  m  the 
97th  Congress,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
our  dustinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Jacob  Javits  He  has  repre- 
sented, both  in  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  some  32  years  of  service  so  we 
really  have  eight  Memt)ers  here  repre- 
senting an  incredible  total  of  130  year; 
of  service  in  this  body  This  may  be 
something  of  a  precedent.  I  believe,  in 
the  US  Congress. 

D  1310 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   STRATTON   Yes 

Mr  GILM.^N.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  adding  and  noting  that  Senator  Jav- 
its should  be  included  as  part  of  our 
tribute  to  our  New  York  Members,  be- 
cause he  has  served  very  effectively  as 
part  of  our  New  York  congressional  del- 
egation and  has  rarely  missed  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  participate  in  the  work  of  our 
New  York  congressional  delegation  and 
has  been  very  helpful  in  the  other  body 
as  we  attempted  to  bring  forth  matters 
benefiting  the  State  of  New  York.  I  had 
come  to  know  Senator  Javits  initially 
in  my  work  as  asslsUnt  attorney  general 
in  the  Slate  of  New  York  when  he  served 
as  attorney  general  and  those  years,  too. 
must  be  added  to  our  tribute  for  his  pub- 
lic service.  We  will  sorely  miss  the  good 
Senator  in  the  new  session. 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailkt), 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  add  very  little  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the 
departure  of  a  group  of  very  fine  and 
capable  people 

I  would,  however,  just  hke  to  make 
one  very  brief  exceptional  remark  about 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Jerry  Ambro,  who  I  think  to  me,  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress,  has  meant 
such  a  great,  great  deal,  with  his  exper- 
tise, his  capability,  fairness,  and  I  think 
a  very  mate  capacity  that  came  to  him 
very  easily  to  be  objective  In  his  views 
on  legislation,  no  matter  what  his  views 
were,  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  tool 
to  me. 

I  shall  miss  him  ver>-  much  and  he  will 
be  a  great  lo.ss  to  this  body. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
Mem.ber  in  seniority  of  our  delegation, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Addabbo*. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  dean  for  yielding  and  taking  this 
lime  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  great 
works  of  the  Members  of  our  delegation 
and  pointing  out  almost  the  100  years 
of  service  and  knowledge  that  will  be 
lost. 

I  recall,  along  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  that  for  many  yerfrs  the  New 
York  delegation  always  hit  and  ran, 
would  be  here  one  or  two  terms  and  go 
back  to  their  respective  cities  and  States 
and  run  for  Governor  or  what  have  you, 
and  only  over  the  last  several  years  the 
Members  have  realized  the  Importance 
of  this  great  body  and  hf.ve  remained. 
We  lose  that  expertise  when  we  lose  men 
like  Bob  McEwen.  Lester  Wolee,  Jerry 
AMBro,  Jack  Murphy,  Liz  Holtzman, 
Jack  Wydler,  and  Jimmy  Hanley,  and 
losing  our  great  senior  Senator.  Jake 
Javits,  who  also  served  so  ably  in  this 
House;  so  they  will  all  be  missed.  Their 
expertise  will  be  missed. 

We  sincerely  hope  they  will  continue 
their  public  service  by  continuing  to  work 
with  the  delegation,  not  only  here  in 
Washington,  but  back  home  in  our  cities 
and  States  where  they  are  needed  and 
their  expertise  is  needed. 

So  I  wish  each  and  every  one  of  them 
well,  good  health,  and  may  we  see  them 
often. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  deep  regret  that 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jerome  Am- 
bro of  New  York  will  be  retiring  from 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Jerry  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  activist  class  of  1974.  and  in  fact, 
served  as  President  of  that  class  dur- 
ing the  initial  2  years  of  service  here  m 
the  House.  He  has  been  Instrumental 
during  his  work  on  the  Pubhc  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  for 
progressive  legislation,  which  has  bene- 
fited all  sections  of  this  country.  In  our 
native  New  York  for  Instance,  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  is  a  far  better  commuter 
operation  today  than  it  was  in  1974,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
Jerry,  on  behalf  of  mass  transit 
funding. 

In  6  short  years,  Jerry  has  made  an 
Impact  on  this  House  and  on  its  Mem- 
bers, which  w  ill  last  long  beyond  his  time 
of  service  here.  But  more  importantly, 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
strong  principle,  who  will  fight  until  the 
end  for  those  values  he  t)elieves  in.  He 
has  proved  himself  to  also  be  a  good 
friend  whose  help  is  ready  when  it  is 
needed. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  Jerry  Ambro 
has  performed  diligent  and  faithful 
service  to  this  country,  while  he  has 
served  here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
whatever  endeavors  he  takes  on  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come,  he  will  per- 
form them  as  successfully.  I  will  deeply 
miss  his  companionship  and  his  good 
counsel  in  the  new  year.  I  can  only  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck,  good  health,  and 
good  fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  real  sadness 
that  we  note  the  retirement  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  McEwen.  who  has  served  so 
long  and  with  so  much  distinction  with 
me  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Bob  came  to  Congress  in  1965  as  an 
exception  to  the  Johnson  landslide  of 
1964  and  he  has  proved  himself  through 
the  years  to  be  a  person  worth  making  an 
exception  for. 

Bob  and  I  have  served  together  on  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Subcommittee, 
and  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee in  recent  years,  where  I  have 
learned  that  he  was  a  driving  force  for 
the  improvement  of  military  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  not  so  bad 
for  New  York  projects  either. 

Bob  has  come  to  us  from  the  north 
country  of  New  York  Slate  where  it  is 
almost  easier  to  campaign  by  motorboat 
than  It  is  to  campaign  by  automobile.  He 
is  the  only  Member  of  Congress  that  I 
know  who  desperately  awaited  new  po- 
litical campaigns  because  it  allowed  him 
to  lake  his  fishing  rod  with  him  as  he 
toured  his  district.  It  is  perhaps  his  in- 
terest in  the  district  and  its  people  and 
lis  many  simple  pleasures  that  kept  him 
immune  from  political  challenge 
throughout  the  years. 

But  Bob's  interests  were  not  only  with 
his  beloved  north  country.  He  was  a 
strong  and  supportive  advocate  of  help 
to  New  York  City  when  we  were  in  such 
dire  need  of  help  some  5  years  ago.  He 
has  been  a  strong  force  for  national  se- 
curity and  rational  international  pol- 
icies. Bob  has  had  the  ability  to  look  an 


issue  straight  in  the  face  and  to  be  able 
to  GO  the  sensible  thmg. 

But  more  than  that,  Bob  McEwem  has 
always  been  a  good  p>erson  to  be  with.  He 
IS  excellent  company,  a  stalwart  friend, 
and  is  always  tne  person  to  ofler  a  help- 
ing hand,  whether  it  be  the  shrewd  po- 
litical thing  to  do  or  not.  It  is  perhaps 
tjus  last  auriuute  that  has  aiways  made 
Bob  special:  he  has  cared  about  people 
and  very  little  about  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  retirement 
of  the  nonoraole  tLiZASEiri  holtzman 
of  New  York  and  to  express  my  hope  that 
she  will  continue  to  lend  her  consider- 
able talents  to  public  service. 

As  everyone  juioas,  Liz  was  narrowly 
defeated  in  a  race  for  the  Senate  and 
under  more  normal  circumstances  we 
would  have  been  able  to  call  upon  her 
m  the  other  body  over  the  next  6  years. 

Any  of  us  who  have  served  with  Liz 
recognized  her  considerable  skills  and 
leg^  i.-xper>,ise  v^hicn  made  her  such  a 
valuable  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  She  performed  with  honor 
and  distinction  durmg  the  Watergate 
impeachment  hearmgs  and  she  led  the 
fight  to  root  out  and  prosecute  former 
Nazis  now  living  in  our  country.  She 
has  been  a  strong  and  unwaivering  sup- 
porter of  human  rights  and  social  is- 
sues throughout  her  service  in  this  body. 
The  Nation  will  be  deprived  of  a  strong 
advocate  on  behalf  of  the  people  with 
her  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

But  those  of  us  in  the  New  York  dele- 
gation who  have  served  for  so  many 
years  with  Liz  know  her  to  be  a  kind 
and  gentle  young  woman,  who  always 
stood  ready  to  be  helpful  to  a  friend  if 
needed.  Through  the  8  years  I  have 
known  her.  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
just  how  nice  a  person  she  is  and  I  have 
been  constantly  amazed  at  the  range  and 
scope  of  her  intellect. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
leaving  of  Congress  will  in  any  way  in- 
hibit the  activity  of  this  young  woman 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  reward- 
ing future  ahead  of  her  no  matter  which 
way  the  future  takes  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  noting  that  my  col- 
league Jack  Murphy  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  will  be  leaving 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

Jack  has  been  a  driving  force  within 
the  delegation  during  the  16  years  he  has 
sen-ed  in  this  body  and  his  performance 
as  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  has  resulted  in  a  greater  na- 
tional awareness  of  our  need  to  stimulate 
our  domestic  merchant  marine  industry. 
J\CK  has  been  a  forceful  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense  and  he  played  a 
key  role  in  securing  Federal  assistance 
for  aid  to  New  York  City  at  a  time  when 
the  city  faced  virtual  bankruptcy. 

But  issues  alone  are  not  the  measure  of 
a  man  and  Jack  Murphy  has  proved  time 
and  time  again  through  the  years  that  he 
has  a  sincere  concern  for  the  people  he 
has  represented  on  Staten  Island  and  in 
parts  of  Manhattan,  that  he  is  a  good 
friend  to  have  when  you  need  a  friend. 
Additionally,  Jack  is  one  of  the  best  liked 
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Members  In  this  body  as  well  a-s  one  of 
the  mo-st  artuulaU-  people  ever  to  serve 
in  this  body 

So  It  IS  with  sadness  that  we  note 
Jacks  retirement  from  this  body  The 
people  of  his  district,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  aiid  all  of  us  Mho  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  serve  with  hiin  will  sorely  miss 
him  in  the  coming  year  Nevertheless.  I 
expect  tiittt  Jaiks  return  to  priwiU-  life 
will  not  end  his  involvement  in  public 
Issues  for  through  tlie  years  he  has  al- 
ways been  an  activist  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
people  of  New  York  City  I  wish  him  and 
ins  beautiful  wife  Kathv.  good  heiilth 
and  good  fortune  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  dLsllnct  sorrow  that  Con- 
gressman Lester  Wotri',  of  New  York, 
will  retiri-  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  end  of  this  year 

Lester  has  been  a  good  and  valued 
friend  for  more  vcar.s  than  I  like  to  re- 
member and  I  shall  mi.ss  him  greatly 
when  he  is  no  longer  with  us  m  the  new 
Congress 

My  colleague  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  In  this  bodv  and  it  Is  to  a  large 
degree  the  measure  of  his  [personal  pop- 
ularity that  he  has  remained  m  Cnngre«.^ 
as  long  as  he  has  Lester  challenged  a 
dlstinguLshed  and  insulated  Republl'-an 
Congressman  m  1964  and  managed  to 
win  In  that  heavily  Republican  district 
In  1966  a  rematch  of  the  same  two  iM»n- 
ple  resulted  in  one  of  the  classic  r)olitical 
campaigns  of  our  time  Since  that  time, 
Lester  Woiff  has  withstood  everv  chal- 
lenge m  that  strong  Republican  area  and 
It  took  in  this  year's  election  all  the  com- 
bined skills  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
upset  him. 

Like  the  warrior  he  has  always  been. 
Lester  distinguished  himself  a,s  much  In 
losing  as  he  did  In  the  many  vear<;  of 
victory  and  L  for  one   salute  him  for  it 

His  career  In  this  House  demonstrated 
rapid  rlsp  right  from  the  beginning  He 
rose  to  be  a  senior  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  headed  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  matters  with  distinction  A  work- 
aholic of  the  best  kind  Lester  al.-^  or- 
ganized and  wa.s  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  International  Narcotics 
TrafTlcklng  In  this  later  assignment  he 
not  only  performed  with  diligence  but 
there  were  at  lea-st  a  number  of  times 
when  his  physical  safety  was  endan- 
gered To  his  everlasting  credit,  not  once 
did  he  ever  let  these  threats  interfere 
with  hLs  duty 

Lester's  interests  have  alwavs  ranged 
far  bevond  the  scope  expected  of  a  sin- 
gle Member  and  he  has  been  year  after 
year,  one  of  the  most  innovative  and 
original  thinkers  In  our  midst  The 
country  will  miss  his  talents  and  his 
contributions  which  have  been  so  many 
and  so  great  I  will  miss  his  company 
and  his  friendship  and  his  delightful 
sense  of  humor  I  wish  he  and  his  wife. 
Blanche,  all  the  best  In  the  years  to 
come  And  I  warn  the  private  sector  of 
this  Nation  that  the  Congre.s.s  Is  sending 
back  to  It  a  whirlwind  of  activity  and 
Ideas  that  will  keep  it  bustling  In  the 
months  to  come 


Mr  Speaker,  we  had  a  numtx'r  of  out- 
standing Congressmen  from  New  York 
State,  but  none  have  surpassed  the 
career  of  my  good  fnend,  the  Honorable 
James  M  Hanley.  of  Syracuse,  who  ha.s 
performed  so  well  through  his  many 
years  of  service  in  this  body 

Jim  has  decided  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  ses.sion  and  the  Nation  will  be 
losing  an  outstanding  public  servant  as 
well  as  an  innovatue  and  bold  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Ollire  anil  Civil 
Service  Conunittee 

.Jim  came  to  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Johnson  landslide  m  the  election  of  1964 
iuui  brought  a  fresh  breath  of  Irish  wit 
With  hirn  Manv  would  say  he  is  the  best 
export  that  Syracuse  has  ever  made  But 
now  that  he  has  decided  to  return  back 
to  his  beloved  city,  we  can  only  wish 
him  our  best  in  the  years  to  come  and 
hope  that  he  will  fontmue  to  give  us 
his  good  counsel  as  often  as  he  can 

It  did  not  take  Jim  long  to  become  a 
Washington  institution  Part  of  that  was 
becau.se  of  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  job  but  another  part  of  it 
was  due  particularly  to  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  good  manners,  and  a  Jovial 
outlook  on  the  world  at  large  I  feel 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  serve 
With  Jim  through  these  last  16  years 
where  so  many  momentous  i.ssues  came 
before  this  body  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
challenge  tjefore  us  or  how  complicated 
the  issue.  Jim  was  always  one  of  the  first 
to  see  through  all  the  rhetoric  and  to 
get  down  to  the  basic  issues  His  con- 
cerns were  for  people  and  for  workers 
and  he  never  once  deserted  his  princi- 
ples In  the  many  years  of  service  here. 
I  regret  deeply  that  Jim  decided  to  leave 
the  Congress  but  I  can  only  wish  him 
good  health  and  best  regards  for  the 
years  ahead  I  am  sure  that  whatever 
he  decides  to  do  In  the  years  to  come, 
he  will  be  as  successful  in  those  en- 
deavors as  he  has  been  In  the  past. 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  Speaker  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California     Mr    Anderson' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Si>euker  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldmv; 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
good  friend  from  the  great  Stale  of  New- 
York— the  Honorable  Sam  Stratton— 
for  taking  this  time  today  to  pav  tribute 
to  the  seven  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  who  will  not  be  here  next 
January  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  feeling  of  loss  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  with  us.  'We  shall  miss 
them  all 

I  would  personally  like  to  state  my  ad- 
miration to  the  entire  New  York  dele- 
gation for  their  continued  hard  work 
and  the  many  contributions  they  have 
made  in  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion generated  bv  this  House  And.  these 
Members  who  will  not  return  were  a 
gocKl  and  strong  part  of  that  delegation 
and  can  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 


I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
a  man  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
and  who  I  greatly  admire  because  of  his 
hard  work  on  the  Aviation  Sub(  onunit- 
tee  of  the  House  which  I  chair  I  am 
referring  to  Jerry  Ambrci  of  Long  Island, 
and  even  though  his  years  on  the  sub- 
committee were  not  many  he  proved 
himseli  to  be  a  most  valuable  a.sset  His 
ability  to  get  to  the  point  of  an  i.ssue 
and  his  wiUlngne.ss  to  enunciate  clearly 
his  specific  point  of  view  were  early 
established 

I  would  also  feel  remiss  If  I  did  not 
mention  his  contributions  as  a  member 
ol  the  full  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  upon  which  we  both 
served 

I  commend  him  also  for  the  fine  dis- 
trict service  he  has  given  New  York's 
Third  Congre.ssional  District,  as  well  as 
all  others  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
work  he  has  done  while  serving  m  this 
House 

M\  wife  Lee  joins  me  In  saying  a  sad 
farewell  to  Jerome  Ambro  and  we  wish 
him.  and  his  children.  Cathleen.  Davii. 
and  Richard  well  in  all  their  future 
endeavors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time 

Mr  STRATTON  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  words 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr   McHi'cui. 

Mr  McHUGH  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  first  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Stratton  '  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  respect  and  affection  for 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  arc  leaving 
the  Congress  this  year 

I  certainly  Join  In  those  warm  expres- 
sions which  have  already  been  made 
about  each  of  our  New  York  colleagues. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
Congress  now  for  6  years  One  of  my 
greatest  satisfactions  during  that  time 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
my  coUeagties  in  the  New  York  State 
delegation  Many  years  ago.  before  I 
was  active  in  politics,  I  rememt)er  read- 
ing stories  about  how  disunited  the  New- 
York  delegation  was  I  can  only  say 
that  since  I  ha\e  been  here  we  have  had 
a  marvelous  and  coivstructlve  relation- 
shli)  It  is  due  In  part,  of  course  to  the 
letidership  of  people  like  the  gentleman 
from  New-  York  'Mr  Stkatton'  who 
currently  serves  as  chairman  of  our  del- 
egation, but  that  constrvK  tive  relation- 
ship IS  also  due  to  the  commitment  and 
wilhngriess  on  the  part  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  to  work  together 
"V.  commoti  problems  and  concerns  I 
believe  we  have  been  very  successful  at 
that  and  the  seven  Members  whom  we 
are  honoring  today  have  contn'outed 
substantially  to  that  success 

In  his  and  her  own  way,  each  of  our 
colleagues  has  made  a  special  mark 
while  serving  here  Each  will  be  re- 
membered, fondly  and  with  admirat'on, 
for  their  out-standing  personal  qualities 
and  for  their  distinguished  service  to 
their  districts.  State  and  Nation 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention 
of  three  of  my  colleatjues  m  particular; 
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first  of  all,  Jim  Hanley.  Since  1965.  Jim 
has  repre.sented  a  congressional  district 
which  Is  adjacent  to  muie  in  upstate  New- 
York,  I  recall,  while  serving  as  district 
attorney  in  my  home  county,  attending 
a  meeting  in  Jim  s  congressional  district 
I  believe  it  was  in  1970  On  that  occasion 
I  had  the  opportunity  lor  the  first  time 
to  hear  Jim  speak  about  Congre.s.s  and 
some  of  his  concerns  regarding  our  Na- 
tion's interests  Jim  impressed  me  at  that 
Ume  and.  upon  my  election  to  Congress. 
I  looked  forward  to  serving  with  him 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  do  so. 

Jim  has  a  distinguished  career  in  Con- 
gress He  has  served  as  chairman  of  one 
of  the  most  important  committees  in  the 
House,  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
himself  and  this  institution  great  honor 

I  would  also  like  to  make  special  men- 
tion ol  Congressman  Ambro,  Lake  Jerry. 
I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1974 
and,  therefore,  I  have  known  him  well 
from  our  earliest  days  here  In  these  6 
years  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him  He  has  brought  to  his  duties  in  this 
institution,  whether  in  committee,  our 
Slate  delegation  or  on  the  House  floor, 
a  combination  of  talent,  energy,  and  hu- 
mor which  IS  unusual  for  this  body  or  for 
any  other  organization. 

f'lnally.  I  also  want  to  say  a  word  about 
Congre.sswoman  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
Undoubtedly,  Liz  is  one  of  the  brightest 
persons  ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Repre.scntatu  es  Her  commitment  to  hu- 
man rights,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  has  been  a  beacon  light  for  all  of 
u.s  Her  fine  example,  as  a  public  servant 
and  a  politician,  will  have  an  Impact 
here  and  in  New  York  far  beyond  her 
years  of  service  She  would  have  been  a 
fine  US,  Senator,  and  given  her  youth, 
energy,  and  talents,  she  may  yet  be 

In  saying  farewall  to  all  seven  of  our 
colleagues  we  do  so  with  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness, but  also  with  the  confidence  that 
whatever  they  may  now-  choose  to  do 
they  will  do  it  well  We  wish  them  good 
lu>  k  and  Godspeed. 

Mr  STRATTON,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  generous  remarks, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  '  Mr,  Jacobs  ) . 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New-  York. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Grace 
Kelly's  father  and  the  reading  of  the 
w;ll,  Mr  Kelly  made  the  remark  in  the 
will  that,  "Thoroughbreds  never  cry  in 
public," 

Somehow  Jerry  Ambro  comes  to  mind 
when  I  think  of  those  words  This  is 
sometimes  detailed  and  arduous  work 
that  we  have  before  us,  particularly  in 
the  committees  and  sometimes  m  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  Some- 
t  me,s  emot'ons  run  hich.  Sometimes 
honest  difTerences  of  opinion  produce 
hasty  words  that  are  not  meant,  and  all 
the  rest:  so  it  is  particularly  important. 
It  seems  to  me.  that  Members  like  Jerry 
Ambro  come  to  the  Congress  with  a 
twinkle  in  their  eyes  and  with  a  k'nd 
word  for  everybodv.  always  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  things. 

I  believe  it  was  Steinbeck  who  wrote 
that  in  the  circus  the  clown's  humor 
makes  our  own  selfish  tragedy  seem 
funny. 
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Jerry  Ambro  is  no  clown.  He  is  a  verj- 
s.r.oas  I'.uinan  te.ng  whose  contrioui.ons 
to  ih.s  Nai.on,  to  h.s  family  and  to  his 
fcUo'vv  humans  all  over  the  globe  are 
immense.  But  with  that  comes  tlie  qual- 
ity that  Con.-;rcssnian  McHucii  men- 
l  oiicd  a  moment  ago,  the  L.!;ht  touch. 
He  has  given  us  much  Steinbeck  also 
V.  rate  m  terms  of  humor  that  can  be 
I)rov.ded  in  ttrms  of  stress  and  times  of 
anx.eiy  and  limes  of  desjjair  that  those 
who  can  do  thai,  who  can  sm.lc,  and  with 
a  smile  we  turned  our  tears  to  laughter, 
as  the  song  goes,  and  Steinbeck  wrote 
■What  doclor  could  do  as  much?" 

Such  conduct  refreshes  us.  renews  us, 
and  makes  us  ready  to  survive,  in  the 
uords  01  Steinbeck. 

I  jo.n  with  my  colleagues,  too,  in 
kno-Aing  that  we  will  miss  Elizabeth 
Holtzman  The  word  'wholesome"  comes 
to  in,nd  when  we  think  of  our  colleague. 
She  IS  hard  working,  bright  as  a  shiny 
.s  Iver  dollar  I  personally  am  sorry  that 
slie  will  not  be  scrv,ng  in  the  U  S  House 
or  ;n  the  other  body  After  all.  they  say 
that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  Hou.se, 
and  they  add  m  the  Senate  as  well  So 
I  lament  that. 

Jack  Wvd:  ft  has  been  our  good  friend 
I  do  not  think  Mr,  Wydler  has  hard 
feelings  from  anybody  who  has  ever 
served  m  the  House  of  Representatives, 
He  has  been  eloquent.  He  has  stated  his 
cases  well 

Bob  McEv,en  Is  another  pleasant 
Member,  hard-working  member  of  the 
New  York  delesation. 

When  I  come  to  Lester  Woiff  and 
Jim  Hanley,  my  classmates  m  the  class 
of  the  8Dth  Congress,  in  both  cases  I 
see  the  very  image  of  everything  as  a 
Hoosier  schoolboy  I  had  ever  seen  in 
the  movies  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
r  umlessential  New-  Y'orker.  The  word 
"dapi  er  "  comes  to  mind  in  both  cases, 
alua-  s  impeccably  dressed,  always  polite, 
gentlemen  to  a  fault,  always  hard  work- 
ing They  will  always  be  missed  here, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr  STRATTON,  I  thank  the  penile- 
man  from  Indiana  for  his  remarks. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New-  York  <  Mr  Carney  > 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
delegation  Mr.  Stratton,  for  yielding  to 
me  I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league for  calling  for  this  special  order. 

Indeed,  New  York  State  is  losing  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  our  senior  Senator,  Mr.  Javits. 
I  am  sure  that  loss  will  be  sorely  felt  by 
everyone  in  New  York. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  compliment  the 
dean  of  the  delegation  today  for  the  way 
he  has  conducted  the  bipartisan  group  of 
New  Y'ork  Representatives  for  the  past  2 
years.  That  brings  to  mind  something 
that  is  dear  to  me.  When  you  analyze  the 
amount  of  people  that  New  York  State 
will  lose  from  the  96th  Congress  you  will 
note  that  three  came  from  the  Long  Is- 
land region.  One-half  of  the  Long  Island 
delegation  will  be  new  next  year. 

Just  as  the  gentleman  brought  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  New  York  prob- 
lems, we  had  that  same  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation on  Long  Island.  I  would  hope  in 


saying  farewell  to  the  three  Long  Island- 
ers and  the  seven  in  total  from  New-  York 
th-t  iho.^e  wno  wdl  ta'e  t:-.c.r  place  will 
hr.ve  th?  sr,me  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
their  fellow  collea:;ues  no  matter  what 
polii.cal  p^r  ua.-;  or.  i..e-   co.ie  Irom 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  specifically 
to  the  Long  Island  Membert  we  are 
losing  Jack  Wydler.  who  is  the  Republi- 
can dean  of  the  New-  York  delegation,  the 
dean  of  the  Long  Island  caucus,  certain- 
ly wil'  be  sorely  missed 

We  have  Lester  Wolff,  you  could  go 
on  and  on  si>eaking  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  Mr,  Wolff,  particularly  in 
foreign  affairs. 

But  I  would  like  specifically  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Ambro  Mr  Ambro's  district 
abuts  mine  on  Lont;  Island  We  make  up 
the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  and  per- 
haps we  have  some  problems  there  that 
are  somewhat  difTerent  than  the  rest  of 
the  region  of  New  York  State  I  can 
simply  say.  in  the  2-year  period  of  time. 
working  with  Jerry  has  been  a  very 
pleasurable  experience  I  can  think  back 
to  some  of  the  things  he  has  accom- 
plished this  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  those  things  would 
not  be  forgotten  soon  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  reside  on  Long  Island  and  all  of 
the  people  who  reside  in  our  great  State 
and.  indeed,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
and  lho.se  of  the  world  Spec.fically  I  can 
think  about  each  and  every  time  one 
would  go  and  pay  his  LILCO  bill  in  the 
next  few-  years  and  will  not  have  the 
realization  of  paying  for  S2.3  billion  in 
a  conversion  program  at  the  Northport 
facility.  That  will  be  of  great  relief  to 
all  of  the  citizens  in  that  service  area 
It  is  something  Mr.  Ambro,  our  colleague, 
worked  very,  very  hard  for  and  was  suc- 
cessful at  accomplishing. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
Mr.  Ambro.  Mr  Wydler,  Mr.  Wolff,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  serve  on. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr, 
Murphy,  have  done  for  the  past  several 
years  collectively.  Considering  the  total 
tenure  of  the  seven  House  Members, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  Mr,  Javits.  we  will  lose  well 
over  130  years  of  experience  I  would 
hope  that  experience  is  something  that 
we  can  draw  from,  and  is  something  that 
those  who  are  taking  their  places  will 
look  back  on  and  study,  to  bring  that 
type  of  attitude  to  the  97th  Congress 

I  can  say  from  a  personal  standpoint 
It  has  been  a  priV  lege  to  serve  with  the 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, It  has  been  more  than  a  de- 
light to  work  m  a  cooperative  fashon 
with  Senator  Javits,  and  I  hope  for  New- 
York,  for  Long  Island,  and  for  our  Na- 
t'on  we  will  have  that  same  type  of  rela- 
tionship when  the  new  Members  come, 

I  will  tip  my  hat  once  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Strat- 
ton i  dean  of  the  delegation,  for  doing  a 
fine  job  in  the  96th  Congress  holding  us 
together  as  a  team,  who  was  concerned 
and  still  will  be  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  New  York. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generous  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez  J . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
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guished  chairman  from  New  York  boih 
for  allowiiiK  me  to  siicak  and  for  arraiiR- 
uiK  [or  this  special  order  and  then  ad- 
vising us  through  letter  that  we  would 
have  such  a  spec  ml  order 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  State  of 
New  York  from  the  inception  of  our 
Nation  as  a  nation  has  played  a  formi- 
dable role  m  its  representation  m  the 
lawMKiking  botiy  of  this  country  In  this 
ca.se  it  is  sad  personally  to  see  this  many 
lcavin«  service  after  such  a  tremendous 
level  of  performance  that  each  Member 
af  the  seven  that  we  are  memorialzing 
today  have  achieved 

I  Will  beg  n  with  the  newest  Member  in 
my  experience.  Mr  Jerome  Ambro.  be- 
cause to  me  it  Is  so  noticeable  the 
achievements  in  the  brief  span  of  his 
service  here  and  his  record  On  a  per- 
sonal note  though  I  did  not  serve  on 
any  committee  with  htm.  I  got  to  know 
him  nevertheless  very  well  and  discov- 
ered a;i  of  the  character. sties  that  have 
been  here  stated  as  being  his  as  being 
true  Also  I  had  a  personal  chance  to 
d:scu.s.s  with  hm.  maybe  because  of  the 
common  I.atm  background,  .sotne  things 
that  are  always  of  interest  and  are  his- 
torical and  cultural  and  found  his  deep 
knowledge  of  cultural  matters. 

It  is  hard  t<i  believe  he  served  just 
scarcely  in  that  brief  span  of  time  that 
he  dd.  he  is  of  such  a  maturity  and  ac- 
complished -SO  much  :n  such  a  short  pe- 
noti  that  It  is  very  hard  to  conceive  of 
him  beinK  a  relatively  new  Member  of 
the  House  I  deplore  the  fact  that  we  wtU 
not  continue  to  beneJlt  nationally  from 
his  services 

The  second  that  we  honor  is  the  man 
that  I  best  got  to  know  becau'^e  we  serve 
on  the  same  committee  the  Committee 
on  Bankng  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
As  I  understand,  he  is  from  up.state  New 
York  I  speak  of  Jim  Hanley  What  a  tre- 
mendous guy  His  retirement,  of  course, 
is  self-directed,  self-imposed. 

At  the  time  he  announced  It  I  ex- 
pre.ssed  to  him  personally  my  sadness  at 
hearing'  that  and  the  sense  of  loss  na- 
tionally again,  but  not  only  to  New  York. 
but  the  Nation,  ami  those  of  us  in  Texas 
would  be  losing  the  tremendous  service 
of  an  individual  Member  of  the  House, 
a  judicious  Member,  a  hard-working 
Member  knowledgeable  Member,  and  a 
man  of  integrity, 
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Then  the  other  that  I  have  gotten  to 
know  becau.se  of  our  finding  ourselves 
as  we  do  in  his  hurly-burly  of  legislative 
activity  and  voting  on  i.ssues  that  we 
cannot  foresee  even  at  the  time  we  an- 
swer a  rollcall  is  that  di.stingui.shed 
gentlewoman  Iroin  New  York  Ms 
Elizabeth  Holtzma.n  I  found  myself,  for 
e.xample.  ju.st  a  couple  of  years  ago  with 
her  being  the  only  two  voting  "no"  on  a 
re.solutlon  overwhelmingly  aijproved  by 
the  House  having  to  do  with  the  service 
of  a  subpena  on  one  of  the  wilnes,ses  of 
the  so-called  Korea  scandal  ca,se  We  felt 
that  the  Hou.se  wa.s  acting  imoroperly. 
but  we  were  the  only  two  who  voted 
"no  "  We  were  overjoyed  when,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  the  court-s 
held  that  we  were  right  and  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderant  majority  of 


the  House  had  been  wrong,  but  this  Is 
the  kind  of  ext>erti.'.o  that  Ms  Holtzman 
brought  to  the  House  w,th  the  tremen- 
dous lei;al  background,  her  role  on  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary,  and  the 
other  luvsignments  that  have  ,U5t  been 
tremendou.s 

I  regret  sorelv  Uiat  she  did  not  ac- 
compli.sh  her  purpose  m  .seeking  the 
Senatorship  of  New  York 

Then  the  otiiers.  even  though  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  'Mr  John 
Mi'Rpnv'.  did  not  serve  on  a  committee 
With  me,  I  got  to  know  hum  eqially  well 
because  he  and  I  were  ofTire  neighbors 
for  several  years  What  an  outstanding 
gentleman  an  outstanding  graduate  of 
West  Point,  a  tremendous  force  in  his 
committee  a.ssiKnnient,  a  wonderful 
friend,  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  great 
deal  of  sense  of  purpose  I  rertainly  wish 
him  Oodspeed  in  his  future  endeavors 

As  the  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
'Mr  Wydler  '  what  else  can  I  say  other 
than  what  has  already  been  .said  except 
to  say  this  He  was  my  leader  on  those 
matters  having  to  do  wth  this  question 
of  nuclear  energy,  and.  though  In  the 
last  year  or  so  we  had  some  differences 
on  one  aspect  of  activity,  in  the  overa'l 
picture  I  consider  lum  tlie  leading  ex- 
pert in  this  matter  and  recognized  that 
expertise,  respected  it,  and  followed  his 
leadership  I  regret  to  .see  him  announc- 
ing his  retirement 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  i  Mr  McEwen  apain  what 
can  I  say  of  such  a  distinguished,  noble, 
friendly,  and  amicable  gentleman'  His 
record  speaks  We  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  party,  but  his  record  shows  that  he 
had  tremendous  accomplishments  I 
know  It  Is  a  loss  to  New  York,  and  again 
I  repeat  to  the  Nation 

In  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  Lester  Wolff  I  think  he  be- 
came u  national  figure,  transcending  the 
purely  local  aspect  of  service  As  a  friend, 
of  course,  one  could  count  on  no  more 
noble  an  Individual  than  Mr  Wolff 
Again,  here  his  expertise  and  tremen- 
dous amassing  of  his  experience  is  go  ng 
to  be  sorely  mls.sed  by  the  House  and 
the  Nation 

With  respect  to  Senator  Javits.  I 
might  add.  that  though  I  do  not  really 
know  him  too  well  personally,  we  have 
sat  on  a  couple  of  conferences  together 
He  was  an  idol  even  before  I  was  coming 
to  the  Con«re.s,s  and  all  through  the  Con- 
gress What  a  leader  nation^ly  What  an 
Inspiration  to  those  of  us  outside  of  New- 
York  in  the  Deep  South 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman,  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, Mr  Stratton,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  remarks 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  I  Mr    Brown  I 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  I  want  to 
express  my  own  personal  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Stratton  I  for  arranging  for  this  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  us  to  indicate  the 
great  contribution  m^de  by  those  Mem- 
bers who  will  not  lie  with  us  next  year 
from  that  great  State  I  could  speak  at 
considerable  length,  although  not  with 


the  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr  Gonzalez)  with  regard  to 
the  contribution  of  these  distinguished 
Members,  but  I  would  like  to  say  just 
a  word  about  one  of  the  Members  with 
whom  I  have  worked  most  closely  That 
is  the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from 
Long  I.sland,  Mr  Ambro,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  the  entire  period  of  his  service  here 
In  fact,  we  have  worked  with  great  co- 
operation and  very  clo.Miy  becau.se  we 
have  many  common  areas  of  concern 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  chemicals  on 
th?  environment,  the  i-roblerns  of  water 
pollution  which — oddly  enough — affect 
Long  Island  and  hLs  own  community 
We  have  actually  jointly  participated 
in  hearings  on  sub.'ects  of  this  sort,  and 
because  1  have  shared  his  interest  and 
come  to  respect  his  expertise  in  this 
area,  I  am  going  to  mi.ss  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  hxs  been  making  and 
which  I  had  hoped  he  would  continue 
to  make  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  I  have  known  Jerry 
since  his  election  in  1974  His  decision 
to  pick  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  as  an  arena  to  specialize  in 
resulted  in  extensive  cooperation  and 
collaboration  over  the  past  6  years 
From  general  concerns  about  the 
efTectivene.ss  of  Government-sponsored 
research  and  development,  to  specific 
concerns  of  groundwater  pollution  or 
high  energy  physics  work  at  Brooktiaven 
National  Laboratory.  I  found  Jerry  to 
be  both  knowledgeable  and  interested  in 
what  constructive  role  the  Congress 
could  play 

For  4  years,  I  chaired  the  newly  cre- 
ated Subcommittee  on  Einironment  and 
the  Atmosphere  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  TechnolOL;y  During  those  4 
years.  Jepry  was  one  of  the  most  active 
subcommittee  members,  playing  an  im- 
portant role  m  our  efforts  to  improve 
environmental  and  atmospheric  research 
and  development  Two  years  ago,  I 
moved  to  another  subcommittee,  feeling 
st-cure  in  the  knowledge  that  Jerry  Am- 
bro would  take  over  the  Important  work 
of  this  renamed  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  liie  Lnvironment 
Jerry  has  made  his  mark  on  this  sub- 
committee, and  helped  it  move  into  new- 
areas,  such  as  the  recently  enacted  ma- 
terials policy  legislation. 

Mr  Si^eaker.  this  House  will  ml.ss 
Jerry  Ambro 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  contribution 

Mr  Speaker  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  i  Mr   Akaka' 

Mr  AKAKA  Thank  you  very  much. 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  m  paying  trib- 
ute to  those  from  New  York  who  have 
.served  well  in  this  body  and  now  will 
be  looking  to  serve  in  other  ways  in  New- 
York  I  want  to  expres.s  my  best  wi.shes 
to  all  of  them  and  to  thank  them  for 
their  service  in  this  bodv  I  particularly, 
however,  want  to  mention  some  of  the 
Me.Tibers  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  One  of  them  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   Mr   Jim  Hanley,  a  per- 
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sonal  friend,  who  has  tieen  a  good  adviser 
to  me,  one  who  has  served  this  body  well 
over  the  years:  and  I  continue  to  look 
to  the  future  to  extended  friendships 
with  him. 

I  also  want  to  mention  another  good 
friend  from  New  Y'ork.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  one  who  has  given  me  good 
counsel  and  has  helped  me  in  serving 
my  constituency  in  the  committee  and 
has  given  me  opportunities  that  have 
helped  me  in  my  service  here.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Jack 
Murphy,  well  in  his  future  and  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  good  relationship 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr,  Lester 
Wolff.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  of  a  fascinating  new  move- 
ment, the  growing  national  and  inter- 
national problem  of  dru^  abuse  and  ad- 
diction and  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
role  of  the  Pacific  Rim  in  commerce  and 
w-orld  affairs. 

I  al.«o  want  to  say  a  w-ord  for  the  many 
friends  that  I  know  we  share  who  are 
heads  of  state,  national  leaders,  and 
prominent  men  of  buslne.ss  and  educa- 
tion fro.Ti  Asia  and  the  Pacific  I  know  of 
the  respect  that  these  people  hold  for 
you  beciuse  of  vour  careful  attention  to 
the  difficult  problems  of  this  strugeling 
region  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  call  on 
these  leaders,  .iust  as  I  hope  you  w-ill  con- 
tinue to  call  on  me  whenever  your  travels 
bring  you  to  Hawaii.  My  door  will  always 
be  open. 

I  extend  the  fonde.st  wishes  to  you, 
Le'^ter,  your  w-ife  Blanche,  and  your 
children, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you  for  allow-ing  me  this  time  to 
expre.ss  my  sincere  best  w-ishes  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  Jerome  Ambro. 
Jerry  and  I  came  to  the  Congre.ss  as 
part  of  that  large  cla.ss  of  1974.  I  can 
th-nk  of  no  other  Member  of  that  class 
that  is  as  articulate,  as  caring  and  as 
hardworking  as  Jerry  Ambro.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  obvious  abilities  as  a  leg- 
islator Jerry  r>ossesses  a  fine  wit  One 
that  has  kept  those  of  us  who  know  him 
from  becoming  so  serious  that  we  fail 
to  recognize  the  humor  in  life. 

Jerry  was  chairman  of  our  freshmen 
caucus  and  in  that  capacity  helped  guide 
us  through  one  of  the  most  exciting  pe- 
riods in  th's  body's  history  The  changes 
that  took  place  in  that  first  year  will 
have  lasting  effects  on  this  body.  Politi- 
cal writers  analyzing  the  sw-eeping  re- 
forms in  1974  seem  to  be  divided  over 
those  reforms  they  consider  good,  and 
those  thev  think  have  made  the  House 
too  unwieldly  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
their  analysis,  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
Jerry  Ambro.  throueh  his  caring  and  his 
work  represents  all  that  was  good, 
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And  I  have  to  close  by  saying  I  guess 
the  history   of  man  has   produced  only 
a  handful  of  those  silver-tongued  giants 


of  oratory,  and  if  there  is  one  great 
American  that  I  w-ould  like  to  classify  in 
that  distinct  group,  it  would  have  to  be 
my  good  friend  and  your  good  friend 
and  our  good  friend  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, Jerome  Ambro,  who  will  be  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  Congress.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  him 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  well  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  and  colleague  Jerome  Ambro  is 
not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  fine  Con- 
gressman. He  leaves  a  record  of  real 
accomplishment.  His  interest  and  record 
on  protecting  and  developing  our  Nation 
is  outstanding.  His  service  to  the  people 
of  his  district  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know-  the  vagaries 
of  politics,  however  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  Jerome's  district  w-ill  miss  his 
service  as  we  all  shall. 

We  truly  wish  for  Jerome,  our  friend 
and  colleague,  and  his  family  all  of  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  splendid  remarks 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Alexander  <  w-as  here  earlier 
in  the  Chamber  and  had  hoped  to  par- 
ticipate personally  in  this  special  order. 
But  if  he  IS  not  able  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  he 
will  w-ant  to  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  It  is  my  understanding  that  all 
Meml^ers  have  received  permission  to 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Horton',  who  now-  becomes  the 
dean  of  the  Republican  New  York  dele- 
gation, for  his  cooperation  in  making 
this  special  order  possible.  And  once 
again  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  participated  in  this 
special  order  and  w-ho  have  said  so  many 
well  deserved  and  splendid  things  about 
the  seven  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  one  senior  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Javits,  who  are  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress  and  who  will 
represent  a  loss,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  of  a  total  of  130  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  measure  of  seniority 
that  New  York  State  certainly  is  sorry 
to  lose,  but  we  are  happy  for  the  con- 
tributions that  they  have  all  made  to 
this  body  and  to  the  Nation. 
•  Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  16 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Bob  McEv^'en  of  mv  State  of  New-  York 
will  retire  with  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congress.  Bob  fi.rst  entered  the  House  on 
January  3.  1965.  and  has  represented  the 
13th  Congressional  District  from  the 
89th  through  the  96th  Congresses. 

During  that  time  my  good  friend  has 
rLsen  to  a  position  of  substantial  influ- 
ence and  respect  in  the  House  He  cur- 
rently sits  on  the  prestigious  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  is  also  on  its  Sub- 
committees on  Military  Construction. 
where  he  is  the  ranking  minoritv  mem- 
ber, and  on  Treasury-,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government, 


Bob  brought  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional background  w-ith  him  to  this  body. 
He  attended  the  University  of  'Vermont, 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  graduated  from  St  Law-- 
rence  University's  Albany  School  of  Law- 
He  served  over  3  years  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  and  later  10 
years  in  the  New  York  SUte  Senate 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know-  Bob 
personally  and  well  for  some  time,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe  Bob  as  one  of  the  most  decent 
and  able  Members  of  the  House  We  w-ill 
all  miss  his  services  and  I  w-ill  feel  a  per- 
sonal loss  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  gratitude  to  Bob  for  his  serv- 
ices and  wishing  him  all  the  best  for  the 
future.* 

•  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  close  of  this  96th  Con- 
gress, many  of  our  most  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues  will  close  their 
congressional  careers  None  will  be  missed 
more  sincerely  than  my  old  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  James  Michael 
Hanley,  with  whom  I  have  served  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Jim  Hanley  is  retiring  voluntarily  to 
return  to  his  hometown  of  Syracuse. 
NY.,  with  his  w-ife  of  30  years — the 
lovely  and  gracious  Rita  Ann  He  has 
earned  his  rest,  but  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  m  Washington. 

Congress  Hanley  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  integrity  and  fair- 
ness in  his  final  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  as  chairman  of  that 
body's  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
but  he  IS  well  and  widely  known,  too. 
for  his  service  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's task  force  studying  the  effects  of 
economic  recession  on  the  automobile 
industry  and  his  role  in  the  1976  ad  hoc 
committee  that  studied  the  fiscal  crisis  of 
New  Cork  City. 

Just  2  years  ago.  he  represented  the 
Congress  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Eu- 
rope, and  last  year  he  represented  this 
body  on  an  oflficial  visit  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  And.  during  this 
and  the  two  previou.s  Congresses,  he 
has  ser\-ed  with  distinction  on  the 
United  States  Canada  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  Jim 
Hanley  has  been  honored  on  many  oc- 
casions for  his  service  on  behalf  of  small 
business,  for  his  legislative  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  veterans  of  our  country's  wars — 
he  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  him- 
.self — and  this  year  he  became  the  first 
central  irew-  Yorker  ever  to  receive  the 
Salvation  Army's  "humanitarian  award" 
for  service  to  others 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
join  me  in  saying  a  heartfelt  "thank  you 
and  goodbye"  to  a  great  friend  and  loyal 
colleague. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  this  body 
who  have  worked  with  Coneressw-oman 
Eliz.'.beth  Holtzman  and  have  wit- 
nessed at  firsthand  her  superb  legisla- 
tive skills,  regret  that  her  decision  to 
run  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
prevents  her  from  serving  in  the  House 
during  the  97th  Congress. 
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When  Ms  Holtzman  entered  the 
Congress  in  January  1973,  to  represent 
New  Yorli's  16th  District,  she  was  the 
youngest  woman  eyer  to  serye  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  She  has  am- 
ply justiPed  the  conflder.ce  yoted  her 
by  her  constituents  in  Brooklyn,  who 
reelected  her  to  three  .succeedinK  terms 
by    overwhelmiMK    majorities 

A  mawna  cu:n  l.uide  graduate  of  Rad- 
clifTe  College  with  a  degree  from  Har- 
vard Law  School,  Congresswoman 
Holtzman  is  a  member  of  the  Jud.ciary 
Committee,  and  chairs  that  committee  s 
Subcommittee  on  Immuration  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  She  par- 
ticipated in  the  committee  s  delibera- 
tions on  the  impeachment  of  former 
President  Nixon,  she  helped  found  the 
first  Congresswomens  Caucus  in  the 
fi'<:»'>--  o'  -K,  fon;ress  and  Is  now  chair 
of  that  caucus, 

.■\i  t.i.  o.  .nning  of  this  96th  Con- 
gress, m  January  1979.  Representative 
Holtzman  received  the  single  honor  of 
be:nK  ele<ted  bv  her  colleagues  to  a 
third  term  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  spts  congressional  prior- 
ities, as  well  as  Federal  spending  limits. 

Representative  Holtzman  is  a  fighter 
for  New  York,  for  women  s  rights,  for 
human  rights  .And  in  saying  goodbye 
for  a  time,  we  her  colleagues,  are  con- 
fident that  this  fighter  for  good  causes 
will  make  an  even  gre.iter  mark  in  the 
years  ahead  in  public  service  to  our 
country 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Ls  a  privilege  for  me  to 
Join  With  my  colleagues  in  saying  a  few 
words  In  tribute  to  Congre,ssman  Jerome 
Ambro  \vho,  since  1974.  has  ably  repre- 
sented the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  New  York. 

Throughout  his  service  In  the  Con- 
gre,ss,  Jerry  .\mbro  has  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  I  chair,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tr.iiL<;porta- 
tion  He  has  provided  signiflc.int  contri- 
butions in  all  area.s  of  our  committee's 
jurisdiction  His  able  advocacy,  quick  wit, 
and  precise  tongue  stand  out  In  my 
memory  of  his  6  years  service  on  our 
committee  Jekry  .Ambros  presence  was 
always  felt  at  any  hearing  or  markup 
session, 

I  know  my  colleairues  are  aware  of 
Congressman  Ambr'Vs  distinguished 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  where  he  chaired  t!ie  .sub- 
committee on  InvestlRations  and  Over- 
sight He  provided  distinguished  service 
as  chairman  of  the  94th  Congress  Fresh- 
man Caucus  He  ha^  served  as  cochalr- 
man  on  the  House  Task  Force  on  Indus- 
trial Innovation  and  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  House  Environment  Study  Confer- 
ence 

During  Jerry  Ambro's  service  in  the 
House,  and  particularly  during  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  his  invaluable  ex- 
perience at  the  local  level  provided  the 
Nation  with  an  excellent  perspective  Be- 
fore coming  to  Congress,  he  had  served 
as  chief  executive,  chief  fiscal  and  chief 
administrative  officer  of  a  municipality 
with  a  population  of  around  215  000  He 
had  also  held  other  local  and  State  posi- 
tions which  gave  him  a  sometimes  unique 


understanding  of  problems  which  came 
before  the  committee 

Jerry  Ambro  is  still  a  young  man.  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  he  will  put  his  out- 
stand  iig  .ibi.Kics  to  good  u  e  in  the  years 
ahead  I  cortainly  wish  him  well  with  all 
luiure  endeavors, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  New 
York's  Fifth  Congressional  Di.stnct  and 
all  of  us  who  have  served  m  this  body  are 
losing  a  valued  friend  and  a  great  law- 
maker With  the  desiirture  o!  Congress- 
man John  W  'Jmk>  Wydler  from  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Jack  WvoiER  is  «oing  hnme  to  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  after  18  years  of  con- 
gressional service  He  i.s  only  55  years  old. 
but.  as  said  in  announcing  h.s  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection,  he  has  served  un- 
der five  Presidents,  is  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  Republican  delegation, 
and  he  feels  it  is  the  "now  or  never'  tune 
of  life  to  launch  a  new  career  We  cannot 
deny  him  that,  however  much  his  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  in  the  Congress 

Over  the  years.  I  have  marked  with 
growing  res;)ect  and  admiration  the  ded- 
ication and  legislative  skill  demonstrated 
repeatedly  by  Congrcs.sinan  Wydleh, 
whether  in  the  field  ol  transportation, 
or  energy,  or  his  special  area  of  exper- 
tise, the  Natliin's  space  prOKram 

Jack  Wydler  is  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee and.  a.s  such,  has  ;  layed  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  America's 
space  program,  in  fostering  increased 
aviation  safety  in  the  finht  (or  aircraft 
noise  abatement,  weather  research,  and 
the  imi-irovement  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation technology 

It  is  typical  of  this  fine  man  that,  in 
announcing  his  decision  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life,  he  couched  it  in  terms  ol  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  he  has  represented  so 
•veil  for  so  many  years 

He  said 

Finally  aa  for  my  constituents.  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  elect  a  new  face  and  enjoy  a  new 
personality.  My  seniority  Is  both  a  blessing 
.iiKl  a  curse  for  them  It  gives  me  Influence, 
but  talce.s  from  me  time  for  work  In  the 
district  It  is  simply  time  to  move  on  and 
give  someone  else  a  chance. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  abide  bv  Con- 
gressman Wyuler's  decision,  but  the  rec- 
ord must  show  that  he  will  be  greatly 
missed 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  voters  of  New- 
York's  Sixth  Congressional  District 
failed  to  return  the  Honorable  Lester 
Wo:  FF  to  a  ninth  term  in  the  V  S  Hou,se 
of  Representatives  on  November  4.  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
and  valued  public  servant 

Congressman  Wol  rr.  now  winding  up 
his  16th  year  in  this  body,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  effective  Mem- 
bers I  have  encountered  in  my  long  serv- 
ice in  the  House 

A  businessman  and  marketing  execu- 
tive before  he  came  to  Washington  in 
19fi4  Representative  Woi  rr  long  ago 
ftablkshed  a  record  of  tireless  diligence 
in  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  as  an 
outspoken  defender  of  human  rights  and 
i  ivil  liberties  i>t  home  and  abroad 

His  interests  a.s  a  legislator  range  over 
a  wide  area    In  this,  his  16th  year  in  the 


House:  he  us  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
AfTalrs.  the  congressional  arm  responsi- 
ble .or  oversight  of  US  foreign  pohcy 
in  those  regions,  and  an  active  member 
of  tne  Subcommittee  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs,  involving 
security  a.ssistance  programs,  arms  con- 
trol, and  State  and  Defense  Department 
activities. 

For  most  Members,  that  would  be  a 
pretty  full  schedule  But  Congressman 
Wolff  is  also  chairman  of  the  fact-ftnd- 
mg  Select  Comm.ttee  on  Narcotics  Abu.se 
and  Control,  the  ranking  New  York 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  "Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  an  ardent,  round-the-clock 
worker  for  the  easing  of  global  tensions 
wherever  strife  threatens,  whether  In  the 
Middle  East.  Northern  Ireland.  Asia,  or 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1977.  he  served  as 
U  S  representative  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  has  decided,  after  16 
years  of  outstanding  public  service,  to 
retire  to  private  life 

I  am  certain.  Mr  Speaker,  that  all  of 
his  colleagues  shared  the  sense  of  loss 
that  I  felt  last  April  when  Congressman 
KoBfRr  C  McE\\EN  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection 

Although  Rob  McEwen  sits  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle  from  me  and  we 
have  often  been  on  opposite  sides  of  leg- 
islative Issues  during  our  shared  years 
in  this  body,  he  has  never  been  less  than 
totally  loyal  to  his  principles,  to  hi-s  con- 
stituency, and  to  his  country. 

Our  colleague  and  his  wife.  Pat,  are 
returnn/  to  their  family  home  on  t^ie  St 
Law  rence  River,  near  Ogdensburg  N  Y 
where  the  McEwen  clan  has  been  estab- 
lished since  colonial  times  I  am  proud 
and  pleased  to  inform  this  body  that  my 
own  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  voted  to  name  the 
Federal  building  In  his  hometown  "the 
Robert  C  McEwen  Building  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  his  congressional 
service 

Congressman  McEwen  served  In  the 
New  York  State  Senate  for  11  years,  un- 
til his  election  to  the  89th  U  S  Congress 
in  1964  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  served  with  me  for  a  time  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  He  is  now  a  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  is  ranking  Republican  member 
of  its  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee 

As  my  good  friend  said  himself  in  an- 
nouncing his  retirement,  his  legislative 
service  and  the  war  years  in  the  US 
Army,  add  up  to  more  than  three-fourths 
of  his  adult  life,  and  it  is  time  now  to 
devote  himself  more  fully  to  his  family 
We  wish  him  Godspeed  • 
•  Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  provided  by  Con- 
Kre,s.sman  Stratton  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
seven  members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion who  wdl  be  leaving  the  House  when 
the  9jth  Congress  adjourns. 
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The  New  York  delegation  has  a  history  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
for  providing  the  House  with  Members  leagues  in  saying  a  fond  farewell  to  my 
whose  interests  and  views  touch  both  good  friend  from  the  colder  region  of 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum  and  all  New  York.  Congressman  Bob  McEwen, 
points  in  the  middle.  It  Is  a  delegation  who  is  retiring  after  eight  terms  in  this 
which  has  a  tradition  of  distinguished  ^'^" 
service  to  the  House,  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  Nation  The  seven  individuals  we 
honor  today  have  played  Important  roles 
in  preserving  and  promoting  that  tradi- 
tion. Although  their  terms  of  service 
vary,  Jim  Hanley,  John  Murphy,  John 
Wydler,  Bob  McEwen,  Jerry  Ambro, 
Lester  Wolff,  and  Elizabicth  Holtzman 
have  each  made  an  impact  on  the  work 
of  the  House, 

They  serve  on  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  influential  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  each  has  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  product  of 
those  committees  A  list  of  their  individ- 
ual achievements  would  fill  many  page", 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  but  I 
wanted  to  especially  note  the  efforts  of 
Jim  Hanley  on  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Bob  McEwen  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  Jerry 
Ambro  on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee 

Jerry's  service  on  that  committee,  and 
his  service  as  vice  chairman  on  the  En- 
vironmental Study  Conference,  have 
Riven  him  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  many  of  the  threats  to  our 
environment  with  which  we  must  deal  In 
the  coming  years  He  has  been  a  forceful 
and  effective  spokesman  on  'he  dangers 
associated  with  acid  rain  and  he  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  educate  the  Hous°  on  the 
dangers  posed  by  that  phenomenon 

Mr  Speaker,  each  of  the  retiring  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation  brought 
.spe'-lal  qualities  to  their  work  in  the 
Hou.se  We  will  miss  those  qualities  in  the 
davs  ahead  .iust  as  we  will  mi.ss  their  ad- 
vice and  coim.'^rl  They  have  served  their 
State  and  their  country  well,  and  I  know 
I  Jo'n  with  mv  colleagues  in  wi,chinR  them 
all  the  best  In  the  years  to  come  • 
•  Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saying  farewell  to 
my  good  friend  from  Syracuse,  N  Y  Con- 
gre.s.sman  Jim  Hanley  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  this  body,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  exceptional  record  of 
public  service  that  he  has  compiled, 

Jim  Henley  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  in  1964  S'nce  then  he  has  risen 
to  the  chnirman,ship  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  AfTalrs.  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business 

During  his  16  years  in  Congress,  Jim 
Hanley  demonstrated  a  concern  for  the 
issues  and  for  the  people  of  his  district 
that  transcended  party  lines  His  election 
t^  eight  terms,  as  a  Democrat,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  voter  registration  Is  more 
than  2  to  1  Republican,  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  very  high  regard  in  which 
his  constituents  held  him  It  is  a  regard 
that  was  earned  through  the  kind  of 
quiet,  steady  service  and  thoughtful  rep- 
resentation that  has  become  his  hall- 
mark. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  jodn  me  in  wishing  Jim 
the  best  in  whatever  he  decides  to  do  in 
the  future. 


body 

I  came  to  know  Bob  well  when  he 
joined  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1970,  and  to  appreciate  him  as  a  legis- 
lator who  combined  uncommon  good 
sense  with  a  very  keen  regard  for  the 
impact  of  public  spending  on  the  tax- 
payer's pocketbook 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee  Bob 
strove  to  insure  that  our  defense  facili- 
ties were  soundly  planned  and  prudently 
built. 

But.  no  recollect'on  of  Bob's  service 
to  the  people  of  New  York  and  this  Na- 
tion IS  complete  without  mentioning  his 
staunch  support  for  bringing  the  1980 
winter  Olympics  here  It  was  he  who 
launched  the  effort  which  snowballed 
into  one  of  the  truly  magnificent  sports 
spectacles  of  our  time. 

As  early  as  1974,  Bob  began  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  return  of  the 
Olympics  to  Lake  Placid  when  he  intro- 
duced the  first  piece  of  legislation  in  that 
area— a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
1980  Olympics  would  be  welcomed  here. 

Since  then,  he  worked  hard  and  con- 
tinuously to  transform  that  concept  into 
reality  for  the  people  of  his  district.  Bob 
McEwen  can  truly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
"father  '  of  the  1980  winter  Olympics 

Therefore,  it  really  should  come  as  no 
big  surprise  that  he  has  decided  to  re- 
tire now.  It  IS  hard  to  top  something  like 
a  world  Olympics  event  Even  so,  I  shall 
mss  him  for  the  good  friend  and  fellow- 
legislator  that  he  has  been,  and  I  join  my 
colleagues  m  wishing  him  the  best  m  his 
future  endeavors. • 

•  Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  men  and  women  that  be- 
come famous  were  those  who  did  the  jobs 
they  have  in  hand,  with  everything  they 
had  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  hard 
work  Many  uf  our  colleagues  leaving  the 
House  this  year  can  be  counted  among 
those  whose  careers  in  Congress  are  truly 
described  by  these  words, 

John  Wyijler  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1962  and  has  served  with  distinction 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
He  IS.  as  well,  considered  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persor.s 
m  the  field  of  nuclear  power.  He  has  as- 
siduou.sly  tackled  the  most  difficult  of 
energy  issues  And  as  a  corridor  neigh- 
bor, I  enjoyed  his  pleasant  and  charming 
personality. 

Lester  Wolff's  expertise  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy — particularly  his  fine 
grasp  of  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs — will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  House,  as  will  his 
thoughtful  and  kind  disposition  What- 
ever his  responsibility,  he  made  sure  he 
always  delivered  the  very  best.  He  is  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  on  trade  legisla- 
tion, and  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  his 
outstanding  work  at  the  hearings  gar- 
nered the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

The  cahber  of  his  work  as  a  special 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  is 
well  Imown — as  is  his  compassion  for  the 


Vietnam  veteran  and  his  strong  support 
on  their  behalf. 

Lester's  commitment  to  Israel  has 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  those  of  us  in  the  House  and  the 
Nation  who  advocate  total  support  for 
our  ally  and  long  term  peace  based  o). 
defensible  Lsraeli  borders. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  is  known  as  hav- 
ing one  of  the  keenest  legal  minds  in 
Congress  and  is  absolutely  indefatigable 
in  her  commitment  to  social  concerns 

Liz  and  I  founded  the  Congress - 
women  s  Caucus  and  worked  ceaselessly 
for  the  extension  of  the  ratification  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  as  well  as 
for  a  host  of  issues  important  to  women 
and  Vital  to  all  Americans 

I  was  made  even  more  aware  of  her 
commitment  to  others  when  we  traveled 
together  to  Cambodia  to  study  firsthand 
the  plight  of  the  Camlx)dian  refugees  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  one  of  the 
most  able  colleagues  I  know  and  one  of 
the  most  car-ng  persons  I  have  ever 
known  Her  goals  and  aims  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us- 

Jerome  Ambro  is  a  special  friend  of 
mine  Jerry  is  well  known  for  his  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  energy,  water  policy, 
and  environmental  concerns,  but  1  be- 
lieve he  has  not  received  the  recognition 
he  deserves  for  his  strong  consumer 
advocacy  role  in  Congress  I  saw  him  in 
action  on  behalf  of  consumers  when  we 
worked  together  as  part  of  a  bipartisan 
coalition  urging  passage  of  legislation  to 
make  the  peanut  price  support  program 
one  that  Is  more  responsible  and  less 
costly  to  the  consumer  and  taxpayer 
The  vote  on  the  amendment  was  razor 
close — losing  by  only  two — and  I  always 
felt  it  was  Jerrys  effective  floor  work 
among  the  Members  that  helped  to 
make  that  vole  so  close. 

These  members  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation have  made  lasting  contributions 
that  enriched  the  lives  of  their  col- 
leagues and  improved  the  lives  of  all 
Amencan.s  We  who  served  with  them 
Will  mLss  their  important  contributions 
and  personal  presence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  very  much.  I  wish  them 
well  m  whatever  future  endeavors  they 
assume  • 

•  Mr  FARY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York, 
Jerry  Ambro  We  have  worked  together 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  since  1  came  »o  Congress  in 
1975  and  I  will  be  sorry  when  we  start 
up  a  new  Congress  m  January  without 
him. 

In  the  years  I  have  served  with  Mr. 
Ambro,  I  have  found  him  to  possess  many 
qualities  which  have  made  him  a  valu- 
able ally.  He  is  a  team  player  and  a  good 
Democrat,  During  even  the  longest  and 
most  confusing  of  markups,  he  proved 
himself  to  have  more  stamina  than  any- 
one I  have  met  in  either  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  which  I  have  served  At  the  end 
of  the  longest  of  hearings  he  was  still 
alert,  attentive  and  quick  on  his  seat.  His 
sense  of  humor  and  sense  oi  perspective 
never  failed  him. 

Never  did  he  turn  his  attention  from 
the  best  interests  of  his  congressional 
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district  and  his  roiislUurnls  i  do  not 
think  that  there  were  many  bills  which 
passed  the  commiltee  since  I  have  been 
here  which  did  not  have  at  le.ist  one 
AMBHO  amendment  designed  lo  remedy 
some  111  m  the  Third  ConKresslonal  Dus- 
trict  I  creatly  admire  Mr  Ambro  for  this 
abiliiv  aiid  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  voters  of  New  York's  Third  Ui.strut 
have  made  a  serious  error 

Legislators  like  Jerry  Ambro  are  few 
and  far  between  I  will  Kreatlv  mis.s  hun 
in  the  commiltee  and  m  the  Coi.i^res-s  I 
wish  hm  the  best  of  luck  In  his  future 
endeavors  • 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In 
tribute  to  Hon  J*mks  M  Hani  fv  who  is 
retlruiK  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress 
after  16  vears  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Elected  to  the  89th  Congress  In  1964. 
Jim  Hanley  has  Riven  dedicated  and  de- 
voted service  to  his  coiistilucnts  of  the 
32d  D  strict  of  New  York  and  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  during  h'.s 
distinguished  rareer  His  diligent  efforts 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  I'ost  omce 
and  Civl  Service  Committee  huve  been 
both  fruitful  and  t)encf1cial  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  and  indeed  these  success- 
ful efTorts  have  made  America  a  more 
prosperous  and  rroductive  country 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress  I  have  had  the  opi>orlu- 
nitv  to  get  to  know  Jim  well  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  AfTairs  He 
is  a  dedicated  and  devoted  American,  and 
a  Congressman  of  outstanding  ability 
and  courage 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understandink;  of 
human  problems  than  has  Jim  Hani.ey 
As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Small  Busmes-s  he  ha-  been  in  tiie  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  implement  meaningful 
solutions  and  effective  action  on  behalf 
of  our  Nations  small  busines.smen  caught 
in  the  bewildering  niaie  of  outrageous 
Federal  bureaucracy 

Jim  is  a  fine  legislator  and  distinguish- 
ed leader,  and  he  will  be  mis-sed  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 

I  extend  to  James  M  Hanley  my  best 
wishes  for  continuec!  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles  • 
•  Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  join  this  tribute  to 
Bob  McEwen  Bob  has  been  a  friend  and 
colleague  for  most  of  my  service  m  Con- 
gress 

First  and  foremast.  Bob  is  a  good  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  He  has  visited  New- 
Hampshire  as  a  ctuld  and  has  returned 
in  recent  years  as  well  His  wife  Pat  and 
his  daughters  Mancy  and  Mary  can  be 
proud  of  Bob  McEwen  s  integrity,  ac- 
compli.'hments.  and  humanity 

One  area  in  which  we  share  a  common 
interest  Is  the  field  of  national  defen.se 
where  Boa  Is  a  stalwart  spokesman  for 
the  strong  defen.se  this  country  needs  He 
\v£Ls  a  true  friend  of  our  defen.se  effort 
during  times  when  that  was  popular,  but 
more  importantly  during  times  when 
that  was  not  so  popular  His  pasition  was 
based  on  conviction,  and  not  on  the 
shifting  mood  of  our  country 

One  manife'tation  of  this  was  his  in- 
terest in  the  US    Army  s  Cold  Regions 


Research  and  Engineering  Laboratory  in 
Hanover  N  H  .  which  happens  to  be  ui 
:iu  distru  t  He  visited  the  Cold  Regions 
Liiboratory.  and  became  an  eloquent 
stKjkesman  for  a  uniciue  and  badly 
needed  frost  effects  research  facility 
This  will  allow  pioneering  research  m 
the  ways  lo  Luild  maintain,  and  repair 
buildings,  roads,  airways,  and  otlier  pub- 
lic facilities  in  cold  regions  more  ef- 
ficiently and  more  durably 

In  his  own  district  in  northern  New 
Yrirk.  which  shares  New  Hampshire's 
ru'^Kcd  climate  Bob  Mc  Ew  en  led  the  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  and  lully  utili/e  Fort 
Drum  Though  military  generals  prefer 
more  balmy  climates  of  Ihe  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  Bob  wa.N  right 
on  point  m  arguing  that  wars  are  not 
always  fought  in  plta.sanl.  sunny  cli- 
mates, and  that  the  militar\  was  delud- 
luc  Itself  not  to  use  and  train  in  fa- 
(.ililies  like  Fort  Drum 

Bob  has  a  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ment-s  during  his  career  in  Congre.vs,  a 
recent  one  being  his  efforts  to  gel  and 
succes.- fully  stage  the  winter  Olympics 
at  Lake  Placid  That  it  was  the  great  .suc- 
cess It  was  is  due  in  large  part  to  Bob 
MrEw  EN  s  determination  and  assistance 
I  will  not  be  redundant  m  going  on  to 
list  his  many  other  accomplishments,  as 
others  have  covered  them  \erv  well 
However.  I  certainly  do  want  to  note  that 
the  list  is  long  and  particularly  sig- 
nificant 

Bob  MiEwEN  like  me.  served  in  the 
State  Senate  before  coming  to  Congress 
His  service  in  Alban\  was  excellent  back- 
ground for  Congress,  and  enabled  him  to 
fully  appreciate  the  impact  on  his  home 
State  of  what  we  are  doing  here  in 
Washington 

Bub  M(  E-wen  won  reelection  with  In- 
creasing majorities,  which  certainly  at- 
tests to  his  excellent  representation  to 
his  district  Bob  had  established  a  fine 
staff,  which  enabled  him  to  serve  the 
needs  and  problems  of  his  constituents 
well 

I.Astly.  on  a  personal  note  I  want  to 
point  out  that  like  me  Bob  remained  a 
commuter  to  Wa.shinKlon  He  kept  his 
home  in  his  district,  and  commuted 
weekly  Because  he  was  willing  lo  do 
that,  he  never  lost  touch  with  his  dis- 
trict and  he  never  lost  the  common 
touch  One  can  only  hope  that  more  peo- 
ple will  emulate  his  fine  example,  and 
With  equally  fine  results  • 
•  Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Si>eaker  the  New- 
York  delegation  m  the  97th  Congress  will 
begin  the  session  with  seven  strikes 
against  them— with  each  strike  repre- 
sented by  the  lo.ss  of  a  very  valuable 
Member  of  Congre.ss  As  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  can  accu- 
rately slate  that  the  lo.ss  of  these  fine 
Representatives  from  New  York  will  be 
felt  by  all  older  Americans 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  could  do  olher- 
wise  than  to  experience  the  dedication 
creativity  and  drive  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Brooklyn.  Ei  izabeth 
HoLT'iMAN  When  virtually  everyone  had 
written  the  equal  rights  amendment  off 
as  a  lost  cause.  Eli,iabeth  Holt7.man  de- 
clared that  .she  would  extend  the  ratifica- 
tion deadline  Only  a  few  months  later 
her  legi-slation  was  enacted,  giving  the 


ERA  a  new  lease  on  life  Congresswoman 
HoLT/MAN  carried  her  abiding  concern 
lor  women  with  her  to  the  Select  Com- 
millee  on  Aging,  where  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  clo.sely  with  her  S<'rving 
on  the  Task  Force  on  Social  Security  and 
Women.  Congresswoman  Hoir/MAN  was 
one  of  the  people  most  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  concerns  (jf  older  women  lo 
the  fore  Working  with  Repre.sentative 
Geraluine  Ferrako.  a  fellow  New  Yorker, 
and  Repre.sentaluc  Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
who  chaired  the  task  force.  Eiiabeth 
HoLT-/.\iAN  developed  proposals  to  protect 
the  most  vulnerable  members  of  society— 
d.vorced  women,  single  elderly  women, 
and  widows     under  social  security 

Representative  Hoitzman  helped  to 
guide  through  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  guaranteed  that  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  be  adequately 
funded  Her  creativity  complimented  her 
compas.sion  for  the  elderly,  which  was 
evident  in  her  proposals  lo  liberalize  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
and  to  protect  widows  who  are  cut  off 
from  survivor  private  pension  benefiUs 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  .say  that  tins  bod.\  will  be 
a  lesser  place  without  the  presence  of 
Elizabeth  Holtzman 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  last  16  years  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Di.s- 
trict  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
.served  by  a  man  whose  energy  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  compassion  Of  course 
I  am  referring  to  Representative  Lester 
Wolff,  who  so  ably  chaired  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol and  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Fore.gn  Affairs  Committee  during  a  lime 
of  unprecedented  international  crisis. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  know  how  crucial  the  efforts 
of  Representative  Wolff  during  each  of 
his  eight  terms  in  Congress  were  to  the 
interests  of  older  Amerlcan.s  Lester 
Wolff  was  uncompromising  in  his  op- 
position lo  the  proposal  to  tax  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  he  cosponsored  the 
resoluuon  which  passed  the  Hou.se,  ex- 
pressing ihe  intent  of  Congress  thai  so- 
cial securil>  benefits  not  be  taxed  With 
unrestrained  vigor.  Representative 
Wolff  fought  the  law  which  off.sel  un- 
employment benefiUs  for  pensioners  and 
social  security  benefits,  and  fought  even 
harder  in  support  of  the  recently  passed 
law    to  liberalize   that   offset. 

During  the  96th  Congre.ss,  Lester 
Wolff  introduced  legislation  to  encour- 
age contributions  to  private  pension 
plans  by  exempting  all  employee  con- 
tributions from  taxation  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  tax  relief  among  the 
aged  population,  Repre.sentative  Wolff 
proposed  to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
first  $5,000  of  income  from  public  pen- 
sions. Lester  Wolff  was  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  home  health  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization under  medicare,  and 
his  efforts   may  yet  bear  fruit. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  the  character  of 
Congressman  Wolff  shone  brightest 
whenever  the  tough  political  choices  had 
lo  be  made  With  the  social  security 
system  facing  fiscal  instability  in  the 
middle  of  the  1970's.  Lester  Wolff  voted 
for  the  financing  amendments  of  1977, 
which  kept  the  system  solvent  The  deci- 
sion  to  raise  Uxes  was  not  a  popular 
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one.  but  it  was  the  right  one  Americans 
around  the  country  a.s  well  as  in  the 
Stale  of  New  York  will  sorely  miss  the 
compassion  and  courage  of  Lester  Lionel 

WOLFT. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  97th  Congress  will  begin  the  ses- 
sion with  the  lo.ss  of  seven  of  its  most 
distinguished  Members.  One  of  those 
Members.  Representative  Jerome  Ambro 
of  Long  Lsland,  distinguished  himself  as 
a  true  friend  of  the  elderly.  All  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  know  of  his  tireless 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
sources and  Environment  Subcommittee 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee to  steer  the  delicate  balance  of  devel- 
opmental and  environmental  concerns  to 
achieve  progress  and  a  better  quality  of 
life  In  addition.  Congressman  Ambro's 
leadership  became  apparent  during  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  incoming  Mem- 
ber's caucus  during  the  94th  Congress. 
However,  not  many  people  may  be  aware 
of  Jerry  Ambfo's  dedication  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  this  Nation's 
older  population. 

As  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  prohibit  a 
means  test  under  social  security,  Jerry 
Ambro  helped  to  insure  that  the  benefits 
which  over  100  million  workers  had  paid 
for  would  be  there  upon  retirement. 
Representative  Ambro  opposed  the  taxa- 
tion of  social  security  benefits,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  crushing  economic  squeeze 
most  older  Americans  live  under.  At  a 
I. me  when  voting  to  increase  taxes 
amounted  to  political  suicide,  Jerry 
Ambro  cast  his  vote  for  the  1977  social 
security  financing  amendments,  which 
insured  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  prom- 
ised benefits. 

None  of  us  need  be  surprised  by  Repre- 
sentative Ambros  concern  for  the 
elderly,  which  was  in  ample  evidence 
well  before  his  service  in  Congress.  As 
Supervl.sor  of  the  town  of  Huntington. 
Jerry  Ambro  initiated  senior  citizen 
housing  to  allow  the  aged  population  to 
remain  in  the  community.  In  addition, 
he  Initiated  the  Huntington  senior  citi- 
zen hot  meals  program  which  addresses 
the  nutritional  needs  of  hundreds  of 
elderly  residents. 

Jerome  A.  Ambro's  compassion  and 
perseverance  served  him  well  through  his 
tenure  In  Congress,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stituents of  New  York's  Third  Congres- 
sional District.  'We  will  sorely  miss  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Republicans  made 
some  very  well-publicized  gains  In  the 
recent  elections,  but  they  will  experience 
a  very  underpubliclzed  loss  when  the  97th 
Congress  convenes.  Republican  John 
Wydler  of  Na«:sau  County,  Long  Island 
has  been  a  hardworking,  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  the  New  York  dele- 
gation for  18  years.  As  dean  of  the  New- 
York  Repubhcan  delegation  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  York  bipartisan 
delegation,  John  Wydler  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  work  with 
Members  of  either  party  in  order  to  get 
things  done. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  taken  the  floor  today  to 
document  what  the  loss  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  will 
mean  to  the  elderly  people  of  America. 

Republican  'Wydler  has  been  a  long- 
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time  supporter  of  the  removal  of  the  re- 
tirement test  from  social  security. 

He  has  also  been  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  elderly  and  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Nassau  County  Department  of  Senior 
Citizens  Affairs  on  such  issues  as  disabil- 
ity benefits  and  the  removal  of  income 
limitations  from  title  XX  social  service 
programs. 

Most  importantly,  he  supported  the 
1978  amendments  to  the  ADEA  and  en- 
dorses the  removal  of  all  age -based  man- 
datory retirement. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to 
employment  for  older  Americans  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  Issue. 
All  of  my  colleagues  who  are  battling  to 
remove  these  barriers  will  be  losing  an 
important  ally  in  John  Wydler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  taken  the 
floor  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  service 
of  seven  distinguished  Members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  who  will  not  be 
with  us  when  the  97th  Congress  con- 
venes. For  16  years,  one  of  those  Con- 
gressmen, Robert  Cameron  McEwen, 
served  his  constituents  admirably  and 
fought  equally  hard  for  the  rights  of 
elderly  people  all  across  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Representative  McEwen 
worked  to  insure  that  the  important 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  such  as 
the  hot  meal  program  and  the  meals-on- 
wheels  program  did  not  go  unfunded 

Bob  McEwen  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  improving  the  living  con- 
ditions for  our  Nation's  elderly,  and  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  tremendous  hous- 
ing problem  facing  senior  citizens.  As  a 
result,  he  worked  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  low-cost  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. 

A  short  time  ago.  he  dedicated  a  senior 
citizen  housing  project  that  was  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  small  town  of 
Bloomingdale.  NY.  He  has  also  helped 
acquire  several  HUD  section  202  senior 
citizen  housing  projects  throughout  his 
district. 

Along  with  his  sincere  .concern  for  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly.  Bob  also 
supports  the  rights  of  older  people  to 
continue  working  without  the  threat  of 
age  discrimination.  He  supported  the 
1978  amendments  to  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  and  w-ould  have 
supported  legislation  to  eliminate  all  age 
discrimination  in  employment.  With 
Robert  McEwen's  retirement,  the 
Republican  Party  as  well  as  the  entire 
Chamber  will  experience  the  loss  of  a 
very  able  and  dedicated  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  since 
November  4,  1964,  the  voters  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  were  confronted  with  a  ballot  that 
was  lacking  the  name  of  James  Michael 
Hanley.  On  that  day,  the  voters  of  Syra- 
cuse experienced  a  loss  that  we  in  Con- 
gress will  not  really  feel  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  97th  Congress.  Senior  citi- 
zens across  the  Nation  will  feel  the  loss 
as  well,  because  Representative  Hanley 
was  one  of  their  staunchest  friends  in 
Congress. 

One  of  the  fiercest  budget  battles 
waged  in  the  96th  Congress  concerned 
the  fight  to  keep  semiannual  cost-of-liv- 


ing adjustments  for  Federal  retirees.  As 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Representative 
Hanley  was  one  of  the  key  figures  who 
campaigned  to  put  the  proposal  to  cut 
COLA  on  ice. 

J:m  Hanley  was  an  important  member 
of  the  Housing  and  Coir.;nunity  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  Banking.  M- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Working  closely 
with  Chairman  Ashley,  Representative 
Hanley  devoted  his  efforts  on  the  sub- 
committee toward  addressing  the  woeful 
lack  of  adequate  hotising  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  and  poverty-stricken  resi- 
dents. During  his  service,  the  section  202 
program  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
was  responsible  for  the  startup  of  over 
150,000  housing  units. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  recall  a  time  when  there  was  no 
focal  point  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  problems  of  over  21  million 
aged  Americans.  Only  6  years  ago,  Jim 
Hanley  was  one  of  the  staunchest  advo- 
cates for  a  permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  Today  there  are  almost  25  mil- 
lion older  Americans  who  benefit  from 
such  programs  as  social  security,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  section  8  hous- 
ing program,  and  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program. 

Every  older  American  should  know 
that  It  was  Congressmen  like  Jakes 
Hanley,  working  tirelessly  to  initiate,  re- 
fine and  improve  these  programs,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly.  The 
97th  Congress  will  be  a  body  diminished 
in  stature  without  James  Hanley's 
presence. 

Mr  Speaker,  seven  members  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  will 
no  longer  be  with  us  as  we  convene  the 
97th  Congress  in  January.  With  the  loss 
of  these  seven  comes  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  venerable  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, Congressman  John  M.  Murphy 
of  Staten  Island,  who  t)egan  defending 
his  country  long  before  his  service  in 
Congress. 

John  Murphy  was  only  a  teenager 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  to 
serve  In  World  War  II— in  fact,  he  signed 
up  on  the  day  of  his  18th  birthday.  Over 
a  duration  of  less  than  7  months,  by  the 
end  of  the  war.  Private  Murphy  became 
Second  Lieutenant  Murphy.  Pour  years 
later  he  graduated  from  West  Point  and 
immediately  flew  out  to  Korea  to  serve 
in  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment.  The  list 
of  awards  and  honors  earned  in  less  than 
2  vears  is  virtually  endless:  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Bronze  Star  with  V  and  oak  leaf 
cluster,  the  Commendation  Ribbon  with 
oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  the  Parachute  Badge,  the  Korean 
Service  Medal  with  six  battle  stars,  and 
the  Chungmu  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

Discharged  as  a  captain  in  1956,  John 
Murphy  ran  for  and  won  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  only  6  years  later.  Repre- 
sentative Murphy  served  the  residents 
of  the  17th  District  with  dogged  de^r- 
mination  as  he  chaired  the  Ad  Hoc  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries.    As 
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chairman  o(  the  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
know  how  dedicated  RepresenUtlve 
MutPHY  was  to  the  cause  of  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  older  Americans  When 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  members 
from  delegations  across  the  country,  as 
well  as  hla  own  from  New  York,  will  feel 
the  lass  of  John  Mi'Hphy  • 

•  Mr.  BOWEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  C'onKressman  Jeh(jme  Ambro 
l.s  leaving  the  Congress,  because  he  is  the 
kind  of  levelheaded,  pra  tical  reasonable 
Member  w^'.u  makes  such  an  important 
contribution  to  this  body 

Although  he  .served  here  or.lv  two 
terms,  hl.i^  impact  was  far  greater  than 
hla  4  years  of  service  might  indicate 
He  brought  with  him  an  understandinK 
of  local  government  matter.s  and  made 
vital  contributions  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  where  he  served 
as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment,  and  to  the  Publir  Work^ 
and  Transportation  Committee 

Even  though  he  Ls  from  a  dKTerent 
region  of  the  country  than  I.  those  of 
us  who  are  from  the  South  hi  d  other 
areas  far  removed  from  l.or.g  Islnnil 
N  Y  .  appreciate  the  personal  f  nend.shiii 
of  Jerry  Ambro,  v,h  ch  enabled  him  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  Members  of 
the  Hoase  of  all  political  per.suaslons  in 
order  to  serve  the  people  of  his  district 
effectively,  as  he  certalnlv  did. 

We  will  all  miss  Jerry  Ambro,  and  we 
hope  he  will  And  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued public  service  The  people  of  his 
congressional  district  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  have   In  ierd   lost   a   champion  • 

•  Mr  POWLf:R  Mr  Speaker  as  mv 
good  friend  Jkrome  .Ambro  .-ornpletes  his 
service  here  in  Congre.ss.  vve  and  thi>' 
Nation  owe  Jirrv  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude 

In  the  6  years  Jerry  has  served  the 
Third  Congrr.ssional  Di.strict  of  New 
York,  he  has  set  a  standard  of  dedicated 
public  service  and  unusual  accomplish- 
ment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  ar.U  the  Environment. 
he  has  helped  develop  the  Nation  s  first 
comprehensive  materials  and  minerals 
policy  le^ishtion  a  h  ch  wi  1  provide  a 
framework  for  developing  a  strategy  for 
managing  materials  critical  to  our  na- 
tional security  Ths  ICKislation  will  miti- 
gate he  nesiitive  efTci  ts  ca',.'sed  by  our 
extreme  dependence  on  other  nations  for 
materials  and  m  nerals  cru:ial  to  our 
economy  and  national  defense 

This  kind  of  measure  is  slightly  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  it  rarelv  makes  the  front 
pages,  and  it  is  directly  related  to  our 
future  security  as  a  nation  rather  than 
to  a  specifii-  congre.ssionai  district  in- 
terest It  IS  the  kind  of  legislation  which, 
if  It  works,  will  not  receive  widespread 
attention,  but  w.thout  which,  our  Nation 
could  be  catapulted  into  a  major  na- 
tional crisis 

If  we  had  had  the  kind  of  antlcipatorv 
thinking  of  Jerome  Ambro  m  the  sixties 
and  fifties,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  would 
now  be  held  hostage  over  our  excessive 
dependence  on  foreign  oil 

Also  Jerry  understand.s  that  our  en- 
vironment must  be  pre.scrved  for  future 
generations,  and  he  has  translated  that 
understanding       mto       the       concrete 


achievement  of  bringing  the  environ- 
mentally threatened  Long  Island  Sound 
iinder  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act 

Jerry  has  served  his  di.strut  his  Na- 
tion, and  future  generations  with  ahihtv 
intelligence  wit  and  dedication  As  we 
begin  tfie  97th  Congress,  we  will  have 
Jerry  s  example  tn  help  us  look  brvond 
the  immediate  present  and  to  discharge 
our  public  dutv  with  honor* 
C  Mr  U-:ATH  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker 
one  of  the  advantages  of  serving  in  the 
U  S  House  (^f  Representatives  is  that  it 
aflords  vou  the  opportunity  to  meet  out- 
standing individuals  from  all  sections  of 
this  great  Nation  To  rite  lUst  one  in- 
stance It  permitted  me,  a  former  bus- 
ine,ssmun  from  a  small  town  in  central 
Texas  to  get  to  know  work  with,  and 
appreciate  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
Jerry  Ambro 

.As  we  tx)th  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  weK  acquainted  vnih 
his  abilities  During  our  work  on  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  that 
committee  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  on  so  manv  vital  projects 

Jerry  .^mbro  h-ts  served  his  district,  his 
State  and  the  Nation  with  distinction 
He  has  brought  honor  to  this  body  and 
has  been  a  credit  to  the  Congress  We 
will  miss  his  wise  counsel  in  the  next 
Congress  • 

•  Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  to- 
day with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  p>ay  tribute  to  a  fellow  New  Yorker 
who  Will  be  leaving  u.s  at  the  end  of  thi.s 
Congress     1 17    Holt7Man 

Since  she  was  elected  to  this  bodv 
on  November  7  1972,  she  has  been  in 
able  and  dedicated  Member  who  has 
served  th.e  interests  of  her  constituents 
with  zeal  Liz  graduated  from  RadclifTe 
College  with  honors  in  1962  and  capped 
her  educational  career  by  graduating 
from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1965  This 
background  provi,ded  her  with  an  im- 
portant base  which  allowed  her  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  our  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Her  contributions  to  this 
co.Timlttee  have  been  many  and  varied, 
including  her  chairing  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  Refugees  and 
International  Law 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
.she  made  Important  contributions  to 
the  policies  which  govern  the  Inflow  of 
immigrants  to  this  Nation.  Including  a 
major  revision  of  these  codes  in  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  This  act  revi.sed 
the  nimibers  of  refugees  which  could 
enter  this  Nation  as  well  as  enhanced 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  in 
deciding  future  policy  in  this  area 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  Ln  uorked  with  her  col- 
leagues to  eliminate  waste  m  Govern- 
ment programs  which  resulted  m  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit 
from  $66  billion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
96th  Conere.ss  to  $29  billion  in  1980  The 
Budget  Committee  of  this  Congress  has 
been  instrumental  in  helpirg  us  elim- 
inate excessive  Federal  expenditures  and 
her  contributions  to  our  efforts  will  be 
sorely  missed 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  I^bor  Committee 


which  oversees  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  her  work  in  helping  to  eliminate  the 
fraud  and  abuse  which  once  charac- 
terized these  programs  in  New  York 
Today  our  school  feeding  programs  are 
national  model.s  for  efBcicncy  and  in- 
novation and  this  is  in  part,  due  to 
Liz  HoLTZMAN  s  work  to  make  them 
work  as  they  .should — serving  our 
M  hoolchildren 

The  16th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  will  be  losing  a  vital  advocate 
for  their  interests  in  Washington  when 
Liz  retires  at  the  end  of  this  96th  Con- 
gress As  a  memt>er  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  I  know  that  her  valued  con- 
tributions to  our  joint  efforts  on  behalf 
nf  our  great  citv  and  State  will  be 
missed  We  wish  her  well  in  any  and 
everv  future  endeavor  We  are  confident 
that  she  will  bring  the  same  dedication 
and  high  standards  she  exhibited  in 
this  body  to  her  next  career  and  wish 
her  all  the  best  • 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  .Speaker  I  ri.se  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Jerome  A  Am- 
bro who  IS  retirinK  from  a  distinguished 
jieriod  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congress  It  has  been  a  rewarding  per- 
sonal experience  for  me  to  have  Known 
him  as  a  colleague  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  served  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Elect.ed  to  the  94th  Congress  in  1974. 
JfROME  .^MBRO  has  g  Veil  dedicated  and 
devoted  service  to  his  constituents  of 
Third  District  of  New  York  Admiration 
for  his  leadership  is  not  confined  to  the 
fitizens  of  New  York  for  he  is  respected 
bv  everv  Member  of  Congress  His  dili- 
gent efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Hou.se 
Hubli"  Works  and  Transport!ition  Com- 
mittee have  been  both  fruitful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compa.ssionate  understandiri^;  of 
human  problems  than  has  Jerome 
.^MBRO  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  Re.sources  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Environmental  Study  Conference, 
he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
enhance  Americas  precious  resources 
and  natural  wealth  for  present  and 
future  generations,  and  indeed  these 
successful  efforts  have  made  our  land  a 
stronger  and  tetter  countn.- 

Jerome  has  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  excellence  and  achievement  and  his 
inspiring  example  will  be  inis-sed  here 
in  the  House  He  is  a  dedicated  and  de- 
voted .^merl^un  and  a  Congressman  of 
outstanding  ability,  deep  compa.ssion, 
and  courage  in  total  dedication  to  high 
standards 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of  Jerome 
AMBRO  s  stature,  and  he  can  leave  the 
House  with  the  assurance  that  through 
his  efforts  mankind  has  benefited  I  ex- 
tend to  Jerome  A  Ambro  my  warmest 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  de- 
votion to  the  highest  principle.s 
•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  Congress- 
woman  HoiTZMAN  leaves  the  House  with 
the  admiration  of  everyone  for  her  skills, 
lier  steadfastne.ss  and  lier  commitments, 

I  have  served  for  many  years  on  the 
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HDuse  Judlciar>-  Committee  with  Liz 
HOLTZMAN  She  has  distinguished  her- 
self there  by  initiating  and  processing 
legislation  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
She  almost  singlehandedly  brought  about 
the  extension  for  30  months  of  the  pe- 
riod durmg  which  the  ERA  can  be  rati- 
fied This  was  an  accomplishment  that 
re<iuired  great  courage  and  enormous 
diligence, 

Congresswoman  Holtzman  has  also 
processed  through  the  Congress  very  im- 
portant developments  in  the  law  of  Im- 
migration and  refugees  The  Nation  and 
indeed  the  world  will  be  grateful  for  years 
and  years  to  come  for  her  leadership  in 
this  area 

Congresswoman  Holtzman  came  to  the 
House  after  a  brilliant  career  at  Rad- 
rllffe  College  and  Harvard  Law  School 
I  feel  confident  that  she  will  continue  to 
bring  about  great  advancements  in  the 
administration  of  ju.stice  I  salute  her  for 
her  achievements  during  her  fruitful 
years  in  the  House  and  look  forward  with 
keen  anticipation  to  further  wonderful 
victories  to  come 

For  16  years  Jim  Hanley  has  served  his 
constituents,  the  Congre.ss  and  the  coun- 
try He  has  done  all  of  this  with  dis- 
tinction and  devotion 

Jim  Hanley  came  to  the  Congress  in 
the  Democratic  .sweep  of  1964,  His  devo- 
tion to  his  constituents  and  his  legisla- 
tive .skills  have  enabled  him  to  retain  his 
seat  in  a  district  whose  voters  have  ob- 
served in  him  the  steadfastness  with 
which  he  carries  out  his  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  greater  Syracuse  and  the 
citizens  of  America, 

Jim  Hanley  will  be  missed  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss He  has  contributed  in  very  signifi- 
cant ways  The  Congress  and  the  Nation 
are  grateful 

Lester  Wolff  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer before  he  wns  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress en  November  3  1964  He  had  served 
as  a  lecturer  at  New  York  University,  an 
industrialist  a  television  moderator  and 
producer  of  'Between  the  Lines"  and  an 
advocate  of  the  consumer 

In  his  years  in  the  Congress,  Lester 
Wolff  has  done  extraordinarily  fine 
work  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  He  has 
contributed  m  very  substantial  ways  to 
the  develorment  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
th?  United  States 

Lester  Wolff  has  also  been  extraordi- 
narily valuable  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  In  that  capacity,  he  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  law  and  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  control  the  im- 
portation of  dangerous  narcotics. 

As  Congressman  Wolff  begins  his 
third  distinguished  career,  we  wi.'^h  him 
well  He  will  leave  the  Congre,ss  with  the 
(fratitude  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leaeues  and  his  countn.-  • 
•  Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  lom  with  so  many  of  mv  col- 
leagues today  in  this  well-deserved  trib- 
'■ite  to  the  seven  members  of  our  New 
York  consressional  delegation  who  are 
omoletine  their  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  close  of  this  96th 
Congress. 


The  State  of  New  York  is  losing  nearly 
one-fifth  of  its  congressional  representa- 
tion in  one  session  And  this  loss  is  being 
felt  even  more  severely  because  our  de- 
parting colleagues  have  established  an 
impressive  record  of  major  committee  re- 
spDns.bilities,  positions  of  considerable 
import  not  only  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  for  our  Naticn  as  well. 

These  committee  responsibilities  have 
included  no  less  than  three  full  commit- 
tee chairmanships  and  a  number  of  sub- 
committee chairmanships  for  the  major- 
ity members,  as  well  as  ranking  positions 
on  committees  and  subcommittees  for 
th3  mincrity  members. 

Relinquishing  committee  chairman- 
ships are  Jim  Hanley  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  John 
Murphy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  Lester  Wolff 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control 

Relinquishing  subcommittee  chair- 
manships are  Jerry  Ambro,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Rsources 
and  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology:  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  chairwoman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Refugees  and 
International  Law  of  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee: and  Lester  WoLrr.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs, 

Although  in  the  minority,  both  Jack 
Wydler  and  Bos  McEwen  enjoyed  posi- 
tions of  importance  on  their  committees. 
Jack  as  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
third-ranking  on  Government  Opera- 
tions Com.mittee  Bob  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  m  the 
time  constraints  of  this  special  order  to 
single  out  the  many  individual  accom- 
plishments of  our  seven  departing  col- 
leagues. But  just  this  partial  accounting 
of  their  committee  responsibilities  gives 
some  idea  of  the  truly  significant  role 
they  have  played  in  the  legislative  work 
of  this  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation it  has  been  particularly  enjoy- 
able to  work  with  this  fine  group  of  leg- 
islators on  New  York  problems  and  pro- 
grams. Their  cooperative  efforts  have 
shown  their  dedicated  devotion  to  the 
needs  of  their  constituents  They  have 
sened  those  constituents  and  our  Nation 
well, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  State  of  New  York 
and  our  Nation  will  miss  the  experience, 
knowledge,  and  legislative  abilities  of  our 
seven  colleagues,  as  will  their  constitu- 
ents, and  their  colleagues  here  in  the 
House,  But  I  know  that  I  speak  for  each 
one  of  us  here  when  I  say  that  we  will 
miss  even  more  their  friendship.  What- 
ever differences  on  issues  might  have 
developed  from  time  to  time,  we  always 
have  resolved  those  differences  in  the 
spirit  of  true  friendship. 

And  it  is  m  that  spirit  of  friendship 
that  I  wish  our  departing  colleagues  the 
best  of  everything  in  our  future  endeav- 
ors, I  trust  they  will  not  forget  their 
friends  in  this  Chamber  and  that  we  will 
meet  often  in  the  future.* 


•  Mr.  BARNES,  Mr,  Speaker,  during  my 
first  2  years  in  Congress  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees 
and  International  Law  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  As  our  colleagues  know,  that 
subcommittee  has  been  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  irom  New 
York.  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  Under  her 
leadership  our  subcommittee  has  served 
as  a  forum  for  the  concerns  of  all  Ameri- 
cans regarding  international  refugees, 

Congresswoman  Holtzman,  through 
her  dedication  and  example  of  devotion 
to  the  spirit  of  public  service,  has  become 
a  truly  internationally  respected  figure 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Without  her 
cont.nued  emphasis  upon  the  essential 
role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
refugee  rescue  efforts,  literally  thousands 
of  human  beings  would  have  lost  their 
lives.  Whether  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Indochina,  or  the  Middle  East,  homeless 
and  desperate  persons  have  come  to 
know  that  the  United  States  would  not 
forget  them  because  of  the  leadership  of 
Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  person- 
ally, to  work  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  to  come  to  know  her  as  a 
fnend.  One  of  my  greatest  regrets  among 
many  m  the  election  of  1980  is  that 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  will  not  be  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  convenes  m 
Januar>'.» 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker  I  nse  in 
tribute  to  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th  Congress 

Lester  Wolff  has  given  16  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his  con- 
stituents of  the  Sixth  District  of  New 
Ycrk.  and  has  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  during  his  distinguished  career 
Kis  diligent  efforts  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Comm.ittee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Oi  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  been  both  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  indeed,  these  successful  efforts  have 
made  America  a  stronger  aad  better 
country. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  n 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Lester  W'olff 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  he  ha.<;  been  m  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  implement  mean- 
ingful solutions  and  effective  action  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation  s  veterans  caught  in 
the  bewildering  maze  of  outrageous  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy 

Lester  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 

I  extend  to  Lester  L  Wolff  my  best 
wishes  for  contmued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles.* 

•  Mr.  SCHLT..ZE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  New  York  delega- 
tion and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  m  ap- 
preciation for  the  contributions  of  the 
Honorable  .Ferome  Ambro, 

Jerry  s  active  participation  in  various 
levels  of  government  bespeaks  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  h's  ideals,  and  to  the 
democratic    process     In    the    House    of 
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Representatives  he  played  li  leading 
role  in  the  formalion  and  development  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Induatnal  Innovation. 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  address  the  de- 
clining productivity  of  th"  United  States 
His  conscientious  service  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Science 
and  Technology  Committees  villi  not 
soon  be  forgotten 

JmRY.  your  distinguished  record  hu.s 
brought  honor  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
also  to  the  Third  District  and  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  whole  I  am  happy  for 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future  Clodspeed  • 
«  Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  urn  de- 
lighted to  testify  to  my  adm  ration  for 
the  Honorable  Jerome  A  Ambro  of  the 
Third  District  of  New  York  Since  com- 
ing to  Congress  in  1975.  Jerrv  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  m  ii  way  which  it 
would  take  others  many  years  to  achieve 
His  promise  was  recognized  early  when 
havin.i{  had  a  chance  to  see  the  kind  of 
work  he  does,  his  peers  elected  .Iekkv 
chairman  of  the  8:.'-member  freshman 
Caucus  early  In  197() 

Those  of  us  who  had  been  around  a 
little  longer  also  recoKiiued  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  and  Jerry  s  performance 
has  certainly  lived  up  to  Ihiu  promise 
His  practical  working  experience  w  ;th  the 
problems  of  local  government  helijed 
supplement  his  natural  abilities  to  make 
him  a  most  valuable  and  effectue  work- 
horse on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
His  contributions  on  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  as  vicechar- 
man  of  the  Hou.se  Environmental  Study 
Conference  will  benefit  our  country  for 
years  to  come  In  just  a  few  short  vears. 
Jerome  Ambro  has  compiled  a  record  of 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  of  which 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  be 
proud 

Jerry's  legislative  work  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  I  certainly  hojie  that 
he  will  continue  to  work  for  the  public 
good,  perhaps  soon  again  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  T  would  like  to  add  to 
Jerry  s  well-known  public  record  that  he 
Is  a  fine  man  a  gentleman,  and  a  good 
friend  whom  I  will  miss  greatly  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  us  m  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  join  m  wishing  Jerry 
the  best  of  luck  and  continued  achieve- 
ments In  the  years  to  come  • 
•  Mr  YOUNG  of  Mi.ssouri  Mr  Speaker 
I  have  the  deepest  res;>ect  for  Jerry 
Ambro.  both  on  a  personal  level  and  as  a 
colleague  on  two  committees  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Science 
and  Technology 

During  the  4  years  that  we  have  .served 
together.  I  have  found  him  a  pragmatic 
legislator  who  has  had  the  rare  knack  of 
combining  frankness  with  a  courteous 
manner  The  esteem  he  has  won  among 
his  colleagues  Is  pointed  up  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  New 
Members  Caucus  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress 

Nationally,  the  field  of  transportation 
will  lose  one  of  its  foremost  experts  on 
re.search  and  development  Durini{  the 
95th  Congress  Jerry  Ambro  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  a  major  project  to  es- 
tablish the  Nation's  most  sophisticated 


traffic     management    system    on     Long 
Island 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  he  has  had  an  abiding 
interest  m  the  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy He  plaved  a  key  role  in  w.nnmg 
funding  lor  construction  of  the  national 
solar  energy  research  institute  winch  is 
now  bt'ing  built  m  Colorado 

On  both  committees.  Jerry  establishei! 
a  long  list  of  accomplishments  that  he 
was  able  to  engineer  for  the  people  he 
represented  We  will  miss  h;m  • 
•  Mr  ALBOSTA  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  true  honor  to  serve  with,  and  uet 
to  know  the  Honorable  James  Hanley 
Willie  his  leadership  m  Congress  tran- 
scends c-omiiiitlee  jurisdiction  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  Jim  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
OtTlce  and  Civi!  Service  Committee  and 
il^  chairman  of  that  committees  Inves- 
tigation.s  Subcommittee  I  can  certainly 
attest  first  hand  that  he  will  be  sorely 
mi.ssed  m  both  of  those  positions  m  the 
y7th  Congress  During  his  tenure  as 
chairman,  the  House  passed  numerous 
pieces  of  postal  legislatiun  that  would 
bring  accountability  back  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U  S  Postal  Service,  create  safe 
working  conditii  ns  for  postal  employees, 
and  allow  supervisors  to  collectively  bar- 
gain their  wage  levels 

Jim  s  commitment  to  preserve  the  serv- 
ice element  of  the  USPS  was  never 
greater,  and  I  shall  never  forget,  when 
the  postal  Board  of  Governors  testified 
before  the  full  committee  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  elimination  of  6-day  mail  de- 
livery Jim  Hanley  m  his  etTorts  to  gel 
a  commitment  from  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors that  cutting  out  1  day  iif  de- 
livery would  have  long-term  detrimental 
etTecls  to  the  USPS,  elicited  comments 
from  that  Board  suggesting  both  a  lack 
of  knowledge  and  a  lack  of  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  Postal  Service 

It  Is  these  comments,  skillfully  and 
forcefully  elicited  by  our  Chairman 
Jim  Hanley  that  will  remain  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  that  committee 
in  future  Congresses  It  is  that  vision 
that  will  help  insure  the  future  of 
the  strongest  pos.slble  Postal  Service,  if 
Congress  has  any  sav  in  the  matter  For 
that  the  Nation  owes  Jim  Hanley  a  great 
deal  of  thanks. 

Besides  working  closely  with  Jim  in 
Washington,  I  was  trulv  honored  to  have 
Chairman  Hanley  visit  m\  coni-'ressional 
district  to  hold  hearings  of  the  IiiVesti- 
gatloixs  Subcommittee  on  the  burden  of 
Federal  paperwork  on  tiie  American  pub- 
lic During  our  travels  through  my  dis- 
trict, a  quality  in  Jim  Hanley  came  out 
that  I  feel  us  important  to  mention  in 
this  tribute  to  this  fine  Congressman 
Wherever  we  went,  Jim  compared  things 
to  his  own  district  in  New  York  Whether 
It  was  the  people,  the  forest  land,  or  the 
farms.  Jim  would  always  compare  It  with 
his  own  district  Even  when  Jim  was  in 
rural  north-central  Michigan,  he  stal- 
wartly  repre.sented  his  district  This 
quality  was  also  prevalent  back  in  Wash- 
inv{ton,  where  Jim  continually  brought  up 
his  home  and  his  people  in  New  York  s 
32d  District,  whom  he  served  lor  16 
years. 


I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Jm 
Hanley  I  wish  him  the  very  best  luck 
in  all  of  his  future  endeavors 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished colleague.  Jerome  Ambko,  who 
will  be  leaving  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  current  session  Jerome  and  I 
come  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  country 
but  we  have  come  to  know  each  other  as 
mfintH'is  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  He  ha<i 
served  with  distiiution  on  this  coinnut- 
lee  Over  the  past  2  \cars  I  have  seen 
JtROMi  cjuestion  witnesses  insightfully 
and  raise  iiiiiKjrlant  i.ssues  as  tlie  com- 
mittee reviewed  legislation  ranging  from 
economic  development  assistance  to  pol- 
lution control  proiirams 

Jerry  Ambro  is  the  kind  of  person  who 
carefully  reviews  bills  and  issues  and 
then  speaks  efTectively  about  them  His 
experti.se  and  ability  will  definitely  be 
mi.s-sed  ill  the  next  Coiigre.ss  His 
Ihoughtfulness  towards  others  and  his 
concern  for  people  will  also  be  mussed. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  ybiii  Cun- 
gres-s.  I  appreciated  the  opjiort unity  to 
serve  with  and  leurn  from  a  moi  c  .senior 
Member  like  Jerome  Ambro  I  hope  that 
hi  will  return  to  public  service  in  .some 
capacity  m  the  future  In  the  mvantime. 
I  wisli  him  well  m  whatever  endeavor  he 
chooses  to  pursue  and  relia  tanlly  bid 
farewell  to  a  fine  Member  of  Congress 
and  particularly  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  • 
•  Mr  HORTON  Mr  StH'aker,  although 
I  ccrlamb  respect  Bob  M(  Ewen  s  deci- 
sion to  retire  from  service  m  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  nevertheless  regret 
It  Bob  McEwen  has  been  one  of  the 
most  able  and  respected  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  New  York  delegation  His 
16  years  of  dedication  and  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  New  York's 
30th  Congressional  District  merits  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  his  col- 
leagues 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committe? 
on  Appropriatioius  since  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1964.  Bob  has  plaved  a  key  role  in  the 
develo:jment  of  legislation  funding  the 
winter  Ol.vmpics  m  Lake  Placid  this 
year,  our  Nations  defense  particularly 
with  regard  to  military  construction  and 
a  variety  of  other  appropriations  meas- 
ures. 

Bob  is  also  to  be  commended  for  his 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  North- 
eiust- Midwest  Congressional  Coalition 
whih  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  co- 
chairman  Since  the  coalition's  found- 
ing approximately  4  years  ago.  we  have 
attempted  to  alter  Federal  defense  poli- 
cies which  have  unjustly  favored  the 
South  and  the  Southwest  In  the  realign- 
ment of  military  bases  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction.  Boa  has  actively 
sought  to  infiuence  the  outcome  of  mili- 
tary construction  bills  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  I  am  hopeful  that  Bob 
will,  as  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
continue  to  share  his  exiierlise  on  this 
and  other  matters  with  those  of  us  who 
remain  in  Congre.ss 

I  JO  n  my  colleavues  in  the  New  York 
delegation  in  wishing  Bob  well  as  he 
leaves  the  Congress 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  cause  of  human 
rights  was  given  greater  voice  and  re- 
ceived higher  international  recognition 
due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  Con- 
gressman Lester  Wolff.  His  forceful 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  persecuted  Soviet 
dissidents  is  well-known  and  respected. 
On  many  occasions.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  join  Lester  in  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  an  individual  illegally  held  by 
the  Soviet  authorities. 

Congressman  Wolff  has  also  been 
highly  effective  in  the  on-going  struggle 
to  reduce  the  fiow  of  illegal  drugs  and 
narcotics  to  the  United  Slates.  Since 
1976,  Lester  has  been  an  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Sele(  t  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  The  extent 
of  narcotics  abuse  and  the  epidemic  pro- 
portions It  has  taken  on  have  been  the 
sub'e't  of  the  committee's  careful  re- 
view' and  consideration  Highly  regarded 
reports  and  hearings  have  served  both 
this  House  and  the  Nation  well  and  for 
Ih's  Congre.ssmai.  Wolff  us  to  be 
commended 

New  York's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  this  House  have  been  efTec- 
tively and  ably  served  for  16  years  by 
Lester  Wolff    I  wish  liim  well 

Mr  Si>eaker.  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress m  1963.  I  have  witnessed  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  procc-s  that  has  reg- 
istered surce.ss  and  efTectiveness  for  the 
New  York  delegation  Our  success  as  a 
deleRalion  on  ICL-islation  vital  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  New  York 
State  has  been  possible  only  through  the 
.•iplrit  of  cooperation  and  bipartisanship 
The  New  York  State  delegation  has  also 
be"n  distingoiished  by  the  responsible 
and  forceful  leadershiiJ  of  several  of  its 
meinters  as  chairmen  of  House  commit- 
tees Certainly.  Congressman  John 
Murphy  fits  this  description  as  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Although  John  wi'l  best  be  remem- 
bered for  his  direction  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  recall  his  able  service  on  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
Committee  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
His  many  contributions  on  these  com- 
mittees will  remain  as  important  legacies 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation 

I  join  my  colleamies  in  wl.shing  John 
and  his  family  well 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  New  York  delegation  in 
paying  tribute  to  thase  in  our  delegation 
who  will  be  leaving  the  Hou.se  at  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress  Each  has  demon- 
■strated  an  unmatched  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  and  to  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  Their  absence  from 
the  House  and  from  our  delegation  will 
be  missed 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privileire 
of  serving  with  him  on  his  committees, 
Jim  Hanley's  legislative  accomplish- 
ments are  well-known  in  our  delegation 
and  indeed  throughout  the  Congress 
Certainlv  the  Civil  Service  reform  meas- 
ure stands  as  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment-s  as  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Jim 
al.so  demonstrated  his  capable  leadership 


as  a  membership  of  the  House  Banking. 
F  nance,  and  Urtan  Affairs  when  the 
New  York  City  financing  bill  was  debated 
by  the  full  House. 

Jim  Hanley  has  uaincd  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues.  I  am  confident  Jim  will  bring 
the  same  dedication  and  hard  work  to 
whatever  endeavor  he  next  tackles 

One  of  New  York  Slate's  most  able 
Representatives  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  r-egarded  members  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  will  be 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  end  ol  the  96th  Congres.s— Congress- 
woman  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  For  8 
years,  she  has  served  her  con.stituents. 
the  Committees  on  the  Eudgct.  Judiciary 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  .Aging,  and 
the  House  ol  Representatives  with  honor 
and  dislinction, 

Liz  brought  to  lier  work  m  the  House 
a  sharp  and  disciplined  mind  that  quick- 
ly established  her  as  an  expert  on  a 
lange  oi  issues,  particularly  immigra- 
tion matters.  As  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration, Refugees  and  Inleriialional  Law 
Subconimitlee  'Committee  on  Judici- 
ary ' ,  Liz  Holtzman  developed  and 
guided  important  changes  in  immigra- 
tion laws  during  turbulent  days  when 
tiie  United  States  was  faced  with  an 
awesome  infiux  of  refugees  Although 
much  work  m  this  area  remains  to  be 
done,  credit  is  due  Liz  for  the  significant 
contributions  she  made  as  subcommit- 
tee chairwoman. 

As  a  legislator  and  friend,  Liz  Holtz- 
man will  be  missed  I  am  confident  she 
will  continue  m  whatever  way  po.ssible 
her  career  of  public  service  • 
•  Mr  FTJQUA  Mr  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  valued  colleague.  Jerome  Ambro,  will 
be  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  close  of 
this  session  and  I  wanted  to  share  with 
you  my  reflections  on  his  departure  from 
our  ranks. 

In  6  year.s  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
Jerry  Ambro  has  distinguished  himself 
and  brouuht  great  honor  to  the  Third 
District  of  Ne'v  York. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  I  have  had  the 
IJlcasure  and  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Jefry  Ambro  both  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress as  one  of  its  subcommittee  chair- 
men 

Jerry  Ambro's  longstanding  interest 
m  protecting  the  environment  served 
him  well  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Environment  and  he.  in  turn,  served 
thus  House  well  in  performance  of  the 
sensitive  duties  relating  to  protecting  our 
natural  resources  and  environment 

Jerry  Ambro's  natural  leadership 
qualities  were  recognized  by  the  fresh- 
men elected  with  him  in  1974  when  the 
86-member  Freshmen  Caucus  selected 
Jerry  to  serve  as  their  chairman  during 
his  first  term. 

Jerry's  public  service  as  an  elected 
official  began  at  the  local  level  on  Long 
Island  where  he  was  four  times  elected 
to  serve  as  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Huntington.  NY  His  administrative  and 
fiscal  duties  in  municipal  government 
gave  him  special  insights  into  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  urban  areas. 


His  tireless  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
easy  wit  will  long  be  remembered  and 
m  ssed  by  tJic  colleagues  with  whom 
he  has  served  • 

©  Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  los- 
m?  several  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  from  the  ranks  of  this  House 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress,  and 
their  departure  will  leave  a  void  of  talent 
and  friendship  which  will  be  difficult  to 
fill 

These  seven  members  combine  a  rare 
blend  of  individual  talent  and  collective 
judgment  which  has  been  a  valuable 
resource  for  this  House. 

Two  of  these  members  have  served 
with  me  on  the  Hoase  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technolo>;y  where,  through 
effective  work  they  have  brought  dis- 
tinction to  both  themselves  and  the  com- 
mittee I  will  particularly  feel  the  loss 
of  Jack  Wydler  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  Jerry  Ambro, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  Environment 

Each  of  the  other  retiring  New  York 
members.  John  Mtrihy,  James  M  Han- 
ley. Robert  C  McEwen,  Lester  Wolff. 
and  Elizabeth  Holtzman  have  brought 
special  insights  and  perspectives  to  the 
Hou":e  of  Representatives  which  have 
helped  make  this  legislative  body  one  of 
the  most  representative  and  responsive 
in  the  world. 

Each  has  served  with  dignity,  intelli- 
gence and  dedication  and  has  earned 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  those  who 
served  with  them 

I  JO  n  my  other  colleagues  today  In 
w.shmg  them  well  m  their  future"  en- 
deavors and  in  hoping  they  will  continue 
to  share  with  us,  even  in  an  informal 
way.  the  same  wisdom  and  insights  we 
valued  so  highly  during  their  years  of 
sc.vice  in  ths  House* 
•  Mr  RICHMOND  Mr  Speaker  .seven 
members  of  the  New  York  State  congres- 
sional delegation  will  be  leaving  Con- 
gress when  this  se.ssion  comes  to  a  close 
As  .secretarv  of  the  delegation  it  gives 
me  the  greate.st  of  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  honorinR  these  colleagues  and 
wishng  them  the  very  best  of  success  In 
all  their  future  activities. 

Our  delegation  is  a  very  large  and  di- 
verse group,  yet.  with  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  all  39  Representatives  and 
two  Senators,  we  have  been  remarkably 
harmon'ous  and  efTecfve  in  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  State  and  our  constit- 
uents. These  seven  Members  that  we 
honor  today  played  kev  roles  in  assuring 
the  success  of  many  of  our  delegation's 
efforts. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
do  not  plan  to  pay  tribute  to  all  seven 
of  mv  colleagues,  but  I  do  wish  to  take 
just  a  few  more  moments  to  express  my 
deep  affect' on  and  respect  for  Lester 
Wolff,  who  will  not  be  returning  to  con- 
fnue  h's  excellent  representation  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  New  York 

The  absence  of  Lester  'Wolff  is  a 
trag'c  loss  fo-  the  delegafon  and  the 
Congress  He  has  been  an  out«tandngly 
elective  chairman  of  both  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abu.se  and  Con- 
trol and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Lester 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  respect-ed  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  and  is  eiually  hinhly 
respected  by  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  who  have  wil- 
nfs.sfd  h  s  iH'rrurinance  in  international 
relations  as  well  as  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  foreign  trade  and  educational 
activities 

Lkstik  has  been  :ny  great  and  g(X)d 
personal  friend  for  many  years,  long  be- 
fore ether  of  us  came  to  Congress,  and. 
while  our  friendship  will  of  course  con- 
tinue I  will  certainly  miss  him  in  thus 
Chamber  • 

•  Mr  MICA  Mr  Si>eaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  oiiportunity  to  speak  m  behalf 
of  the  excellent  work  of  Congressman 
Jehome  Ambro  of  New  York  s  Tlurd  Con- 
gressional District  Jerry  Ambho  will  not 
be  with  us  m  the  97th  Congress,  and  his 
pre.sence  will  be  missed 

Anv  fl:st-term  Representative,  as  was 
my  position  m  the  96th  ConRress.  comes 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
looks  for  leadership  and  support  from 
Members  who  have  already  distinguished 
themselves  Throughout  the  past  2  years. 
I  have  sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Jerry  Ambho  and  he  helped  me  learn 
the  often  arcane  and  mysterious  ways 
of  the  House  as  a  legislative  Institution 

I  might  also  add  that  this  96th  Con- 
gress has  looked  to  men  and  women  of 
integrity,  and  that  Jehry  Ambro  has 
been  a  beacon  of  liwht  He  has  certainly 
filled  the  qualities  which  any  Repre- 
sentative seeKs  to  emulate,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly with  honor  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Jerry  Ambros 
distinguished  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressman .^MBRd  for  his  efTorts  in  energy 
and  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment He  was  responsible  for  winning 
for  Long  Island  $30  million  to  construct 
the  Nation  s  most  advanced  and  sophis- 
ticated traffic  management  system  to 
speed  the  flow  of  traffic  on  parkways, 
reduce  pollution  and  conserve  gasoline 
This  project — the  Intearated  motorist 
transportation  system  iIMlS'— was  won 
for  long  Island  as  the  result  of  an  Am- 
bro amendment  put  forth  In  connection 
with  his  service  on  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommltte*"  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Ret>eatedly  he  has 
used  his  position  in  Congress  as  the 
ranking  New  Yorker  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technolog,-  Committee 
to  implement  accomplsh-nenls  that  di- 
rectly benefited  the  area  he  represented 

He  won  approval,  for  example  of 
funding  to  build  a  long  overdue  and 
much  nee<led  extension  of  the  Farming- 
dale  N  Y  .  village  hall  He  had  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  grant  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  their  own  clearinghouse 
for  Federal  proiect  aoproval  Ttiis  desig- 
nation will  mean  mill  o"s  of  dollars  for 
Long  Island  towns  villages,  counties 
and  businesses  in  the  vears  to  come  He 
preserved  Long  Island's  status  as  an  In- 
dependent standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  SMSA  ■  something  vitallv 
important  to  Long  Islands  economic 
well-being' 

As  you  can  see  from  these  activities. 
Congressman  Jerry  Ambro  has  been  one 


of  the  most  creative  and  hard-working 
Members  of  Congress  during  his  tenure 
here,  and  I  want  to  especially  commend 
him  for  all  of  his  excellent  work  • 

•  Mr  MOI^GOMERY  Mr  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  111  paying  tribute  to  srven  members 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delegation 
who  will  not  be  returniiut  to  serve  their 
Nation  when  the  97th  Conrre.ss  convenes 
next  .hinuary 

John  Mi-RiMiY.  John  Wvdler  Jim 
Hanlev  Hub  MrFvkEN.  Lester  Wotrr 
Liz  HoLTZM^^'.  and  Jerome  Ambro  have 
ama.sscd  y8  years  of  combined  service  m 
this  body  During  that  time  they  have 
each  worked  diligently  and  conscienti- 
ously on  behalf  of  their  constituents  In 
their  own  individual  areas  of  s[>eciiil  leg- 
islative Interest  the.se  .seven  colleagues 
have  contributed  greatly  m  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  better  way  of  life  not  only  for  the 
people  of  New  York,  but  all  .Americans 

Their  presence  will  be  missed  next 
January,  but  we  can  be  thankful  that  we 
and  the  American  people  had  the  benefit 
of  their  public  service  and  we  all  wish 
them  the  best  in  the  years  ahead  in 
whatever  endeavor  they  might  choose 
to  pursue  • 

•  Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker  it  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  SIX  colleagues  from  the  great  Em- 
pire State,  who  will  )oin  me  In  leaving 
the  Hou.se  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 

J*cK  MiRPHY.  Jack  Wydler.  Bob  Mc- 
EwEN.  Lester  Wotrr.  Liz  Holt/man  and 
Jerry  Ambro  have  l>een  more  than  just 
fellow  Members  They  have  t>een  friends 
sources  of  counsel  and  teammates  The 
good  of  the  people  of  New  York  State 
and  of  the  Nation  always  has  been  their 
top  priority,  and  always  has  been  the 
prime  motivator  of  their  actions 

With  regard  to  the  New  York  delega- 
tion as  a  whole.  I  have  often  remarked 
that  one  of  the  choicest  rewards  of  .serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  is  the  abilitv  it  pro- 
vides to  a.ssociate  with,  work  with,  and 
better  yet.  develop  friendships  with  some 
of  the  finest  people  In  the  world  Cer- 
tainly into  that  category  I  place  each 
member  of  this  delegation  Although  our 
association  in  this  sense  will  soon  termi- 
nate, our  friendships  will  Indeed  endure 
forever 

Countless  memories  of  our  association 
flash  through  my  mind  as  I  look  back 
over  my  16  years  in  this  body  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  verbalize  all  of  the 
meaningful  rewarding  and  enjoyable 
experiences  we  have  shared 

I  will  not  say  goodby  for  this  Is  lust 
the  end  of  one  chapter  and  the  beginning 
of  another  I  will  deeply  miss  .service  m 
the  Congress  as  I  know  my  fellow  re- 
tirees will  But  I  know  we  all  lo  ik  to  the 
challenges  ahead,  to  working  together  In 
new  endeavors,  and  continuing  m  the 
spirit  which  has  guided  us  m  our  daily 
quest  to  better  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
citizens  • 

•  Mr  ED'iAR  Mr  Si)eaker  working 
through  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee Congre.s-sman  Ambro  was  able  to 
j-ersuade  the  US  Armv  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers not  to  carry  out  its  plan  to  dumo 
toxic  spoil  m  Long  Island  Sound  just  ofl 
Eaton's  Neck  In  the  town  of  Huntington 

As  a  member  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 


tation Subcommittee.  Congre.s.sman 
Ambro  won  for  Long  Island  approval  of 
$30  million  to  build  the  Nation's  most 
advanced  and  .sophisticated  traffic  man- 
agement and  control  system  to  si>eed  the 
flow  of  vehicles  on  parkways,  diminish 
pollution  and  conserve  gasoline  This 
first  m  the  Nation  pilot  project  known 
a-s  IMIS  'integrated  motorist  Informa- 
tion system'  will  be  done  primarily  by 
the  Sperry  Corp    on  Long  Island 

In  1979  as  a  member  of  the  Anatlon 
Subcommittee.  Congre.ssman  Ambro  had 
$800,000  m  airport  development  trust 
fund  '.AD.AP  moneys  approved  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  air  traffic  control 
tower  at  Republic  Airport  in  Parming- 
dale.  the  busest  general  avation  facil- 
ity m  the  northeast,  in  order  to  improve 
safety 

From  his  position  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  Congre,s.sman 
Ambro  changed  legislation  m  such  a  way 
a-s  to  guarantee  that  Long  Island's 
elected  oT.cials  would  have  a  voice  In 
any  planned  construction  of  a  third 
water  tunnel  for  New  York  City,  thereby 
protecting  the  Island's  finite  drinking 
water  supply  from  encroachment  by  city 
officials  At  the  same  time,  he  spear- 
headed the  drive  for  legislative  approval 
by  the  Subcommittee  of  Federal  Funding 
for  the  construction  of  that  much- 
needed  third  New  York  City  water 
tunnel 

Because  of  his  key  position  on  the 
Surface  Transi  ortation  Sulx-oir.mittee 
at  the  time  that  New  York  State  was 
looking  to  redesignate  a  portion  of  the 
Long  Island  Expressway  from  i)w  Inter- 
state Highway  Svstem  and  utilize  the 
moneys  in\olved  for  mass  transit  Con- 
gre,ssman  Ambro  was  able  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  \^  ith  officials  o'  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority 
'  MTA  <  that  resulted  in  additional 
desperately  needed  rush  hour  trains 
being  added  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road The  funds  for  the  extra  rail  serv- 
ice would  come  out  of  the  LIRR's  share 
of  the  rea.ssigned  highway  trust  fund 
totals 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Aviation  and 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittees. 
Congressman  Ambro  won  apiroval  for  a 
regional  $30  million  multi-modal  trans- 
portation hub  at  Islip  MacArthur  air- 
port on  Long  Island  Such  a  transj-wrta- 
tion  center  had  been  on  the  drawing 
boards  of  Long  Island  officials  for  almost 
two  decades 

FYom  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
full  Public  Works  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Admini.stration.  Congre.ssman 
.Ambro  was  able  lo  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing 

First  Help  several  local  municipali- 
ties, including  the  town  of  Huntington, 
the  village  of  Parmmgdale  and  a  num- 
ber of  school  districts  obtain  grants 
under  rounds  I  and  II  of  the  Lo^al  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Capital  Development  Act 

Second  Help  secure  for  Nassau  and 
SufTolk  Counties  the  designation  as  an 
econom'c  development  district,  the  first 
such  wholly  suburban  development  dis- 
trict m  the  Nation 

Third     Assist    the    new    Long    Island 
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Area  Development  Agency  iLIADAi  to 
receive  an  initial  $50,000  planning  grant 
soon  after  it  received  its  official  eco- 
nomic development  district  designa- 
n»tion.» 

•  Mr  NOV.AK  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  add  my  best 
wishes  to  our  seven  departing  colleagues 
from  the  F.mi)ire  State 

Cumulatively,  Jack  Murphy.  Jack 
Wydler,  Jim  Hanley.  Bob  McEwen, 
Lester  WoLrr.  Laz  Holtzman.  and  Jerry 
.Ambro  represent  nearly  100  years'  serv- 
ice In  the  House 

I  know,  therefore,  that  I  echo  the 
sentiments  of  many  others  here  who  will 
miss  their  active  participation  and  lead- 
ership in  the  proceedings  of  this  body  as 
we  confront  the  challenges  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

In  m\  6  years'  service  m  the  House,  I 
have  been  regularly  associated  with  each 
of  them  during  the  bipartisan  meetings 
of  our  New  York  State  delegation.  I  have 
found  them  to  have  been  valuable  con- 
tributors to  the  cooperative  spirit  that 
the  delegation  has  developed  and  sus- 
tained in  recent  years  in  an  eflort  to 
seek  equitable  solutions  to  the  special 
economic  and  social  needs  of  our  region 
Certainly,  their  counsel  and  experience 
will  be  missed  m  that  forum  also 

Thus,  it  Is  with  genuine  mixed  emo- 
tions that  I  join  in  this  tribute  to  their 
service  in  the  House  bid  them  farewell 
and  best  wishes  in  all  their  future 
endeavors. 

Thase  emotions  are  particularly  acute 
ir,  the  case  of  Jepry-  .Ambro.  with  whom  I 
nave  been  closely  associated  during  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  initially  as  a  cla.ss- 
mate  in  the  94th  Congress  and  through- 
out this  period  as  a  colleague  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  within  iho 
vorkings  of  the  House  committee  struc- 
ture that  a  majority  of  the  key  decisions 
are  made  and  an  individual  Member  can 
have  the  greatest  impact  Having  worked 
side  by  side  with  Jerky-  Ambro  for  so 
many  years  I  can  attest  to  his  diligent 
and  tireless  efforts  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee  addressed  a  variety  of  com- 
plex, often  controversial,  i.ssues. 

He  has  been  a  tirele.ss  worker  for  his 
di.strict  and  for  the  State  of  New  York 
and  we  will  mLss  him 

To  all  our  colleagues  who  are  leaving 
this  year.  I  repeat  my  regrets  at  their  de- 
parture, knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
each  has  the  potential  for  continuing 
■ilong  whatever  path  thev  choose  to  re- 
main productive  and  valuable  citizens  of 
New  York  State  and  our  great  Nation.* 
•  Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
on  with  my  colleagues  in  bidding  fare- 
•A'ell  to  Jack  Murphy,  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  New  York 

Eighteen  years  is  a  long  lime  in  which 
to  provide  continuous  service  in  this 
body  During  these  many  years,  Jack  has 
n.sen  to  a  position  of  power  and  has  been 
able  to  establish  personal  relationships 
with  his  colleagues  Defeat  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult concept  to  accept  However.  I  know 
that  the  one  thing  that  is  giving  him 
comfort  during  this  very  difficult  period 
IS  the  fact  that  he  has  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  has 


met  individuals  dedicated  to  working  to- 
ward creation  of  a  better  Nation  To  join 
in  that  work,  as  Jack  did  is  enough  for 
anyone. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  much  sadness 
that  I  rise  to  bid  farewell  to  a  great 
friend  and  New  Yorker,  Lester  Wolff. 
who  unfortunately  will  not  be  with  us  in 
the  97th  Congress.  Lester  and  I  have 
served  together  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  and  we 
have  developed  a  very  warm  and  produc- 
tive relationship  over  the  years.  I  have 
been  Impres.sed  and  grateful  at  the  com- 
mitment and  energy  that  Lester  has  put 
into  combatting  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  that 
the  House  will  sorely  miss  the  leadership 
that  he  showed  on  the  issue  of  drug 
abuse. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  Jack 
Wydler,  longtime  advo-ate  for  the  State 
of  New  York  m  his  position  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  will  leave  an  un- 
fortunate gap  in  the  efTectiveness  of  our 
delegation  Jacks  presence  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Go\ernment  Oper- 
ations was  a  great  boon  to  th  s  State. 
.■Mthough  we  were  or  different  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  appreciated  Jack's  efforts 
and  concerns  and  I  jo'n  with  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  in  bidding  him  a  warm 
farewell 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  my  colleatiues  wiio  are  reluc- 
tantly saying  goodbye  to  the  8  years  of 
elTective,  enlightened  service  that  Liz 
Holtzman  fias  gnen  to  her  constituents. 
the  citizens  of  the  great  Slate  of  Nev.- 
York,  ana  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Her 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  a  more  just 
and  equal  society  arc  going  to  be  missed 
by  this  body  and  this  country .  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  exciting  opportunity 
of  working  with  her  in  the  other  body, 
but  unfortunately,  she  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  her  enviable  record  of  achieve- 
ment there.  The  State  and  the  Nation 
will  certainly  sufTer  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  this  remarkable  woman  from 
Congress 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague.s  m  paying  tribute  to  our 
colleague  Jerry  Ambro  Since  coming  to 
Congress.  Jerry  has  been  a  very  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  body  .As  a  member 
ot  the  Public  Works  Committee,  he  has 
\i?ilantly  attempted  to  devLse  mass 
transit  legislation  that  reflected  the 
neecLs  of  his  constituents  The  people  of 
New  York  State  has  in  Jerry  one  of  their 
strongest  advocates  for  increased  fund- 
ing for  this  very  important  function. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress.  Jerry- 
served  the  residents  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  as  their  town  supervisor 
from  1968  until  1975.  Prior  to  that  he 
served  in  numerous  other  capacities, 
thereby  demonstrating  his  commitment 
tc  helping  to  improve  the  lives  of  those 
around  him 

Although  thase  of  us  in  public  life 
h.a\e  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  voters. 
It  IS  a  very  bitter  pill  which  we  must 
swallow  when  someone  like  Jerry  Am- 
bro IS  turned  away  His  presence  m  this 
body  will  most  a.ssuredly  be  missed.  My 
hope  is  that  he  will  continue  to  speak 
out  on  those  issues  that  he  so  vigorously 


defended  while  a  Member  of  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives  We  have  all 
lost  a   very  dear  friend 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  wish  Bob  Mc- 
EV.EN,  a  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, a  lond  farewell  from  the  House. 
Bob's  service  to  this  country  deserves 
recognition,  for  he  has  served  his  coun- 
try well  for  many  years  He  served  in  the 
.Army  Air  Force  in  the  Second  "World 
War,  and  then  served  m  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  before  coming  to 
Washington  in  1964.  His  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  benefited 
his  constituents  and  this  Slate  a  great 
deal,  and  his  retirement  will  stand  as 
a  great  loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
respected  him  in  this  House 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bid  a  warm  and 
friendly  farewell  to  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  this  body  Jim  Hanley  from. 
Syracuse,  N  Y  I  ha\e  worked  well  with 
Jim  during  my  time  in  Congress,  and 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his 
dedication  to  working  for  all  of  the 
people  of  this  coiuitry  His  too  short 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  was  highlighted  by  his 
efforts  to  insure  that  the  1980  Census 
was  a  success.  I  only  wish  that  Jim 
would  stay  with  us  a  little  longer  to  con- 
tinue his  great  work  I  am  one  of  the 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
sorry  to  see  Jim  Hanley  depart 

•  Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  those  wlio  participated  in 
this  special  order  on  my  behalf.  It  is  a 
good  experience  to  be  praised  by  your 
peers  and  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
that  have  been  spoken  about  me  during 
this  special  order.* 

•  Mr  APPLEGATE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
speak  about  a  fellow  colleague  of  ours 
as  well  as  a  friend — Jerry  Ambro. 

We  have  served  together  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  the  past  4  years 
and  it  has  been  an  honor  as  well  as  a 
pleasure.  Jerry  is  a  bright,  conscientious, 
hard  worker  who  is  well  prepared  for 
hearings,  markups,  and  floor  debates 
He  IS  an  articulate,  eloquent  orator,  an 
excellent  debater  with  a  keen  wit. 

He  IS  a  dedicated  statesman  who  has 
.served  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country  well.  He  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  responsibility  to  one's  dustrict,  a 
sense  of  purpose  for  one's  country,  and 
commitment  to  high  ideals.  He  lakes  his 
.lOb  very  seriously 

Jerry  is  a  fine  Congressman  who  has 
the  cooperation,  respect,  and  friendship 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
He  will  be  missed  in  the  next  Congress, 
but  not  forgotten  His  hentaee  wi'.l  con- 
tinue and  the  opportunity  of  know  ;ng  a 
man  of  Jerry's  stature  will  continue  to 
shape  our  lives  and  our  work  • 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  m  honoring  seven 
members  of  the  New  York  State  delepa- 
tion  who  are  leaving  the  House  after  the 
96th  Congress. 

1  commend  Jack  Mufphy  Jack  Wyd- 
ler. Jim  Hanley  Bob  McEwen  Lester 
Wolff.  Liz  Holtzman.  and  Jerry  Am- 
bro for  their  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  New  York  and  the  Nation 

Their  expertise  and  dedication  will  be 
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sorely  missed  in  the  challenging  years 
ahead 

I  extend  to  them  all  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Marylanri  Mr  Speaker. 
seven  inemtjers  of  the  39-rneniber  New 
York  delentttiou  '.viU  not  be  returnini^  to 
the  97th  Coni;ress  m  January  Their 
friendship  and  the.r  legislative  skills  will 
be  missed  ketnlv  m  the  upcoming  Con- 
gress 

Two  of  the  departing  Members  are  my 
•classmates'  Irom  the  88th  ronwress— 
John  Wydler  dean  of  the  delegation 
and  John  Mi'RfHY  of  Staten  Island,  who 
has  headed  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  It  has  truly  been 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  these  men 

Lester  Wolff,  Jim  Hanley.  and  Bob 
MrEwE.s  all  elected  m  the  89th  Con- 
gress have  earned  high  respect  for  their 
^tronK  leadership 

Liz  Holtzman  s  sharp  intelligence. 
keen  wit  aiul  hard  work  will  not  soon 
be  replaced 

Jepomc  Ambros  achievements  in  his 
■»-vear  tenure  have  added  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  already  powerful  New  York 
delegation  His  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion leave  a  large  gap  to  be  filled 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exper.ence  of 
serving  with  these  outstanding  Repre- 
sentatives. They  and  their  families  de- 
serve iiealth.  success,  and  happiness  in 
coming  vears  • 

•  Mr  OBERSTAR  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
turning New  York  delegation  and  the 
cnt.re  House  are  losing  some  very  good 
Iriends  and  effective  legislators  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress 

For  some  time,  we  have  known  of  the 
decisions  of  John  Wydler.  Jm  Hanley, 
and  Bob  McEwen  to  retire  Our  col- 
leagues came  to  this  House  at  a  time 
when  Members  relied  more  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  issues  and  the  legisla- 
tive process  than  on  the  use  of  advertis- 
ing, consultants  and  polls  Their 
thoughtful,  principled  representation 
will  be  missed 

As  chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Great  Lakes  Congressmen.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  Bob  Mc- 
EV.EN  on  our  common  interest — the  fu- 
ture of  the  Great  Lakes 

Bob  McE\^•EN  is  a  gentleman  He  has 
never  let  partisanship  interfere  with  the 
work  of  this  House  He  has  been  a  most 
efTective  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  tn-cause  he  speaks  with  great 
knowledge  and  precision  I  shall  miss  his 
friendship,  his  counsel  and  his  vigorous 
advocacv  of  measures  benefiting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  decLslon  of 
Congresswoman  Holtzman  to  leave  this 
House  She  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent Senator  for  New  York  The  Senato 
certainlv  could  use  her  leadership,  in- 
tegrity, dedication,  and  intelligence  in 
the  97th  Congress  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  many  of  mv  colleagues  when  I  say 
thai  I  suspect  that  the  Senate  may  one 
dav  benefit  from  her  membership  In  that 
body 

I  served  with  John  Mt'RPHY  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee He  was  an  effective  and  energetic 
chairman  who  revitalized  that  commit- 


tee and  made  it  a  legislative  force  m  this 
Hoase  We  have  a  stronger  maritime  in- 
dustry because  of  John  Murphy  s  com- 
mitment to  Americas  tradition  as  a 
maritime  power 

Following  the  election  defeats  of  our 
colleagues,  one  often  thinks  how  unfor- 
tunate that  the  voters  cannot  .see  our 
colleagues  accomplishments  as  we  In 
the  House  do 

As  the  United  States  enters  a  critical 
period  of  changing  relationships  with 
Asia,  the  House  will  mi.s.s  the  leadership 
of  Congressman  WoLrr 

Tlie  New  York  Times  once  referred  to 
the  eloquent  Mr   Ambro  '  It  was  an  ac- 
curate description  of  a  colleague    whom 
I  deeply  respect  and  whom  I  shall  miss 
as  a  fellow  legislator  and  as  a  friend 

Jerry  Ambro  had  a  sense  of  vision,  a 
commitment  to  the  legislative  prcnesv 
that  transcended  the  day-to-day  work 
of  the  House  Jerry  Ambro  did  not  see 
his  responsibilities  as  just  getting  from 
Congress  to  Congress  ele<tion  to  elec- 
tion This  House  saw  that  visionary  qual- 
ity in  Jerry  s  support  for  anticipatory 
research  to  develop  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems  before  they  reached 
catastrophic  levels 

Jerry  was  one  of  the  very  first  Mem- 
l)ers  of  this  House  to  appreciate  the  seri- 
ousness of  acid  rain  pollution  In  1979. 
he  oflered  an  amendment  to  increase 
fimdlng  for  acid  rain  research  that  un- 
fortunately was  defeated  Jerry  Ambro 
knew  about  acid  rain  and  was  doing 
something  about  it  before  It  became  a 
media  event. 

He  can  take  great  pride  in  knowing 
that  his  efTorts  prompted  the  admin- 
istration to  take  decisive  action  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  acid  rain  pollution 
We  will  miss  him  on  Public  Works  I 
know  that  Jerry  Ambro  will  bring  his 
energy  and  creativity  to  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  private  sector  • 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  when- 
ever one  of  our  colleagues  departs  from 
this  body,  we  and  the  people  he  or  she 
represents  and,  indeed,  all  the  people,  are 
aflected  Bob  McEwen's  retirement  will 
have  a  special  impact 

Bob  has  been  not  only  an  efTective  leg- 
islator. He  has  brought  to  this  House  a 
rare  and  good  humor  and  congeniality 
personif  ed 

Bob  and  I  came  to  Congress  at  the 
same  time,  after  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1964  Our  89th  club  has  dwindled 
In  the  Intervening  years  and  next  year 
will  just  barely  qualify  as  a  club  With 
Bob's  departure,  the  few  remaining  89th 
club  members  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  refreshing  insight  he  brought  to 
our  Monday  evening  meetings,  rap  ses- 
sions in  the  Halls  and  Cloak  Room,  and 
the  paddle  ball  court 

We  who  meet  in  the  97th  Congress  will 
do  well  if  we  meet  with  half  as  much 
success  in  achieving  our  goals  as  I  ex- 
pect this  good  and  decent  man  from 
New  York  s  30th  District  to  achieve  In 
his  new  goals  • 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  Members  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  will  be  leaving  the  House 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress.  To  each 


of  the  seven  individuals  departing  this 
Chamber  I  w.sh  to  ex;.ress  my  most  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  their  cooperation, 
assistance,  and  friendship 

To  my  neighlwr  from  the  north  the 
Honorable  Robert  C  McEwen.  I  would 
like  to  express  a  special  thanks  for  his 
guidance,  support,  and  personal  kind- 
ness I  will  miss  h.m  as  a  good  fr:end 
and  as  a  huhlv  competent  colleague 

To  the  dean  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
licans, the  Honorable  John  W  Wydler. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  recent  praise 
of  his  distinguished  career,  capable  lead- 
ership, and  cherished  friendship 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  My  good  neighbor  from  the 
west  the  Honorable  James  M  Henley 
the  Honorable  John  M  Murphy,  the 
Honorable  Lestfh  L  Wolff  the  Honor- 
able Elizabeth  Holtzman.  and  the  Hon- 
orable Jerome  A  Ambro,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  for  their  indi- 
vidual ii.ssistance  and  for  their  diligence 
m  working  to  make  the  New  York  dele- 
gation a  uniquely  efTective  coalition 

Each  of  these  fine  individuals  will  be 
missed  by  their  constituents,  their  col- 
leagues from  New  York,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Hou.se  They  will  be 
particularly  missed  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  who  have  benefited  so  greatly 
from  their  service  in  the  U  S  Congress  • 

•  Mr  GREEN  Mr  Speaker,  my  State  of 
New  York  has  had  the  goixi  fortune  to 
be  represented  bv  an  outstanding  cross 
section  of  persons  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  the  years  As  we  con- 
clude the  96th  Congress,  we  face  the  un- 
usual circumstance  of  a  relatively  large 
numt>er  of  New  York  Members  retiring 
from  this  body  In  alphat>etical  order 
they  are  Jerry  .^mbro  Jim  Hanley.  Liz 
Holtzman.  Bob  McEuen.  Jack  Murpmy. 
Lester  Wolff,  and  Jack  Wydler 

All  New  Yorkers  are  indebted  to  these 
people  for  the  service  they  have  given 
our  State  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  them  today  Representatives 
Murphy  and  Wydler  first  entered  the 
House  on  January  3.  1963  and  have  .served 
with  distinction  since  that  time  Mr 
Murphy  rose  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  Mr  Wydler  is  now  the  rank- 
ing minontv  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  Mr  Hanley 
IS  retirir.g  as  t  hairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  .Mr  Wolff 
its  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  .^buse  and  Control,  and  Mr, 
McEwen  as  an  influential  member  of  the 
ApiJropriations  Committee 

These  seven  Members  have  given  New 
York  State  and  the  Nation  a  combination 
of  98  years  of  .service  in  the  House  There 
Ls  no  question  that  we  will  miss  their  ex- 
pertise and  I  loin  my  colleagues  today  in 
wi.shing  all  seven  the  best  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker  Jack  Wyd- 
ler and  I  are  members  of  the  B8th  club. 
cominK  to  the  Congress  as  freshmen  dur- 
ing tlie  88th  se.ssion  Thus,  we  have  been 
classmates  for  nearlv  17-18  years  And 
as  all  Members  know,  classmates  are  the 
closest  of  friends,  both  personally  and 
legislatively 

For  4  vears.  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
alongside  Jack  Wydler   I  found  out  early 
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that  Jack  did  his  homework  He  attended 
ses.sions  regularly,  but  more  than  that, 
he  wa.s  interested  and  aggressive  To  the 
very  end  of  this  session.  Jack  has  been 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  Members  of 
this  Congress  He  speaks  out  and  tries  to 
move  his  measures  forward,  but  he  al- 
way.s  does  it  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion 
He  IS  recognized  a.v  one  of  the  very  top 
experts  in  the  science  and  technology 
field  and  is  the  ranking  Republican  on 
that  committee. 

In  between  legislative  battles,  on  occa- 
sion Jack  and  I  have  en.ioycd  .some  good- 
natured  battles  of  a  difTerenl  sort  on  the 
paddleball  court  He  is  just  as  aggressive 
on  the  court  as  on  the  House  floor,  and 
that  is  saymn  a  lot. 

I  join  Ills  many  friends  m  this  Chamber 
in  wishing  him  the  best.  We  will  miss 
Jack  Wydler  • 

•  Mr  .MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  Jerome  Ambro  who  has  so  ably 
represented  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  the  past  6  years 
The  citizens  of  Long  Island  are  losing  a 
verv  able  and  conscientious  representa- 
t.ve  who  has  displayed  outstanding  lead- 
ership qualities  and  the  foresight  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  His  work  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Transport.ition  Committee  and  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
is  deserving  of  recognition  Jerry  has 
been  especially  effective  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcomir.ittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  Environment 
and  has  demonstrated  a  clear  under- 
standing and  feeling  for  the  i.ssues  in- 
volving natural  resources  research  and 
development,  health,  safety,  manage- 
ment of  the  ocean  environment  and  en- 
vironmental research  Durinp  the  95th 
Congress  he  has  exhibited  efTectne  lead- 
ership as  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Environmental  Study  Conference  and 
has  maintained  a  consistently  high  vot- 
ing record  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment during  his  tenure  m  Congress, 

Many  people  come  to  this  Chamber 
without  ever  having  left  a  significant  im- 
print on  his  colleagues  Jerome  Ambro 
has  left  his  mark  on  thLs  Congress  and 
on  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  knows 
him.  Not  all  of  us  have  the  foresight  to 
gaze  into  the  future  and  seek  solutions 
to  our  Nation's  ills  which  will  truly  be 
enduring  Indeed  Jerome  Ambro  has  a 
true  gift  and  we  are  losing,  along  with 
him.  a  number  of  fine  colleagues  who 
have  demonstrated  this  same  foresight, 
understanding,  and  perception  of  what 
must  be  done  to  move  this  countrv  for- 
ward Jerome  Ambro  is  a  man  who  has 
stood  by  his  convictions  despite  the  fact 
that  his  views  were  sometimes  contro- 
versial and  would  result  in  political  fall- 
out, 

Jerome  Ambro  has  served  in  public 
ofSce  for  at  least  12  years  that  I  know  of 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  argue 
that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  his  political 
career,  indeed  leadership  of  his  caliber 
Will  be  extremelv  important  as  we  set 
about  to  rebuild  the  Democratic  Party. 
Jerome  Ambro  realizes  that  the  answers 
to  the  nroblem<;  of  the  198n's  do  not  lie 
in  turning  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
but  rather  will  be  solved   with  moving 


this  country  ahead,  with  looking  into  the 
Sun,  and  seeking  responsible  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  injustice,  povertv ,  and 
Ignorance. e 

6  Mr  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  all  know,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  going  to  be  painfully 
aware  of  the  absence  of  many  fine  Mepi- 
bers. 

One  of  whom  is  Jerry  Ambro  When  I 
first  had  the  honor  of  becoming  a  part  of 
this  great  body  m  1975, 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  lellow  new  Member,  Con- 
gressman Jerome  Ambro  of  New  York 
I  was  immediately  impressed  with  his 
personal  warmth,  integrity,  and  fine 
qualities  of  leadership.  That  feeling  was 
obviously  shared  by  other  Members  of 
that  large  freshman  class  We  honored 
him  with  our  confidence  iii  1976  as  chair- 
man of  the  c2-membcr  Freshman.  Cau- 
cus, That  confidence  proved  to  be  well 
placed. 

JtKKY  has  made  an  exemplary  contri- 
bution to  the  House  of  Representatives 
He  has  served  his  constituents,  his  col- 
leagues and  tins  great  institution  well. 
We  will  all  mi.ss  h.m  yet  we  are  certain 
that  he  will  make  an  equally  valuable 
contribution  wherever  he  goes 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  for  having  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  and  m 
extending  to  him  our  best  wishes  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 

0  Mr,  BARNES  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize today  the  accomplishments  of  our 
colleague,  Jerry  Ambfg,  who  is  leaving 
us  after  three  terms  in  the  House. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  clo^rl', 
with  Jerry  Ambro  last  August  in  the 
effort  to  "open  '  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  retain  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  delegates  Jerry  got  involved  m  this 
movement  because  of  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing commitment  to  the  future  of  our 
part>.  and  he  became  one  of  the  key 
spokesmen  in  the  drive  to  insure  that 
the  convention  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  its  role  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing events,  Jerry  Ambro  earned  the  re- 
spect of  many  Democrats  across  the 
country  for  his  work  there. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been  an  honor  to 
work  with  Jerry  Ambro  during  my  first 
term  in  the  Congress,  and  to  call  him 
a  friend    His  absence  from  public  serv- 

1  e  will  be.  hopefully,  short  l\'ed  O 

•  Mr  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  wishing  the  best  to 
seven  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  'he 
New  York  congressional  delegation  who 
will  not  be  returning  to  the  97th  Con- 
gress Every  one  of  these  Representa- 
tives has  been  an  extremely  effective  nnd 
dedicated  legislator,  and  their  contribu- 
tions as  a  group  and  as  Individuals  v^'ill 
be  sorely  missed 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Sele:t  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  wiin 
John  Murphy  Both  Jerry  Ambro  and 
Jack  Wydler  joined  me  m  deliberations 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee for  several  years  Bob  McEwen  and 
Jim  Hanley  are  valued  friends  who 
served,  as  I  do.  upstate  New  York  dis- 
tricts. In  fact.  Jim  Hanley  and  I  have 


served  the  same  constituency  on  different 
occasions  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
anc  Middle  East  relations,  Lester 
Wolff  has  provided  excellent  coun- 
sel Liz  Holtzman  and  I  have  shared 
important  duty  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  Impeachment. 
and  she  has  been  a  very  efTective  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees  and  International  Law  I 
am  particularly  disappointed  that  Liz 
will  not  be  able  to  complete  her  work  on 
the  Select  Commi.ssion  on  Immigration 
and  Refuuee  Policy,  but  her  invaluable 
contributions  to  date  vmII  greatly  assist 
the  completion  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port 

I  know  that  the  entire  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  will  regret  the 
absence  of  these  seven  outstanding  leg- 
islators They  have  all  served  New  York 
State  and  their  respective  constituencies 
well  • 

•  Ms  MIKULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  express  my  own  feeling  at  this  lime 
about  tlie  departure  from  the  Hou.se  of 
our  four  New  York  colleagues, 

Congresswoman  Holtzman  may  no 
longer  be  my  colleague,  but  she  will  al- 
ways be  among  .m>  closest  friends.  I 
feel  honored  and  privileged  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  .serve  with  Liz  Holtz- 
man diir.ng  the  past  4  years  She  was 
chief  strategist  and  tactician  during  the 
successful  fight  for  ERA  ratification  ex- 
tension and  she  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing co-chair  of  the  Congre.ssw  omen's 
Caucus  Liz  would  have  been  a  great 
U.S.  Senator  and  she  still  will  be,  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  her  to  believe 
that  her  career  in  public  service  is  just 
beginning 

Jerry  Ambro  has  been  my  friend,  my 
colleague,  and  my  neighbor  for  the  past 
2  years  as  we  had  adjoining  offices  in 
the  Cannon  Building  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  Jerry  His  hard  work, 
his  cooperation  with  other  Members  on 
the  floor,  his  candor  in  debate,  and  his 
bluntness  in  the  Cloak  Room — all  will  be 
missed. 

John  Murphy  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  I  soon  realized 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  knowledge 
of  this  Nation's  maritime  industry.  1 
will  miss  those  spirited  battles  with 
Mr.  Murphy  over  rail  rat*'  equalization. 
He  was  a  formidable  opponent  and  an 
excellent  debating  partner. 

While  I  do  not  know  Jim  Hanley  as 
well  as  some  of  my  other  colleagues    I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  ability 
and  expertise   Jim  Hanley  has  been  an 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  The  hearings  he  held  on  the 
subject   of    sexual    harassment    brought 
national  attention  to  a  serious  problem 
He  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  the  Federal  employees  and  others  for 
whom  his  committee  worked  so  hard  • 
•    Mr    JONES   of    North   Carolina,    Mr 
Speaker.  I  join  with  others  in  expressing 
my  regret  on  the  loss  of  such  outstand- 
ing Members  m  the  New  York  delega- 
tion,   including   Congressmen    John    M, 
Murphy.    John    W,    Wydler,    James    M. 
Hanley.  Robert  C    McFwen    Lester  L. 
Wolff,   and  Elizabeth  Holtzman    Par- 
ticularlv   I  have  formed  a  close,  personal 
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fncndshU)  with  the  Honoiuble  Jerry 
\MBRu  Certuiiilv  he  maile  a  fine  impres- 
sion on  the  US  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tive.s  during  hi.s  three  terms,  and  his 
warm  persoiuvhtv  was  welcomed  in  every 
quarter  He  was  dedu  aled  to  his  Job  and 
the  people  of  his  district  can  be  eternally 
grateful  for  his  service.-,  m  representing 
ihem  over  the  years 

I  will  miss  h.im  as  a  friend,  and  cer- 
tainly hope  the  future  holds  a  yreat 
amount  of  success  (or  him  • 
•  Mr  SNYDEK  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
KOinK  to  miss  those  colleagues  from  New 
Vork  who  will  not  be  returniiiK  next 
year  and  I  commend  S\m  brRAiioN  for 
urraiiKing  iJiis  special  order  m  their 
honor 

I  would  like  to  add  my  own  special 
farewell  to  the  two  departing  New  York- 
ers irom  this  side  of  the  aisle — Jack 
Wyoler  and  Bob  McEwen 

J*rK  has  put  m  18  years  and  although 
the  media  occasionally  characterizes 
those  years  of  service  as  "quiet"  ones.  I 
think  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
call  them  quietly  productive  years  He 
might  not  have  rabble-roused  a  great 
deal,  but  he  got  the  job  done  for  his  folks 
back  m  Long  Island  And  that  is  the 
true   measure  of  a   real  Congressman 

And  of  course,  we  all  know  Bob  Mc- 
Ewen has  been  no  slouch  when  it  comes 
to  serving  his  constituents  and  repre- 
sent mg  them  well  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Bob  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  a  while  before  he  moved 
on  to  the  AppropriatKjns  (  oinmittee  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  fine  lob  he  did  there 
I  wish  them  both  well  deserved  hap- 
piness and  success  in  their  new  en- 
deavors. They  have  earned  It 

Also,  although  he  does  not  hall  from 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  wish 
a  fond  farewell  to  Jerry  Ambro  Serving 
with  Jerry  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  been  a  pleasure  He  is  a  fine 
gentlem.m  and  a  downright  nice  fellow. 
I  wish  him  all  the  best* 
9  Mr  KITHIAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  regret  that  I  recogni/.e  our  lass  of 
Congressman  Jerry  Ambro  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  Like  others.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  serving  with 
Congressman  Ambro  for  the  last  6  years 
and  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
record  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  service  of  his  district,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  House,  and  to  the  Oovern- 
rnent  of  our  Nation 

Service  to  one's  district  is  the  starting 
point  for  a  Member,  and  Congressman 
Ambro's  service  has  been  such  that  his 
constituents  will  shortly  realize  what 
they  have  lost.  But  Jerry  Ambro  s 
thoughtfulness  and  dedication  to  the 
Job  have  reached  beyond  hLs  own  dis- 
trict As  an  example,  he  ha.s  taken  the 
time  to  come  to  Indiana  to  my  district 
In  his  effort  to  see  that  Federal  dollars 
are  wisely  spent  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  Lafavette  Railroad  Reloca- 
tion nrotect  which  means  so  much  to  mv 
constituents  It  is  this  kind  o!  congres- 
sional service,  melding  concern  for  one  s 
district  with  a  broader  responsibility  to 
thf*  needs  of  .AnieriCiins  arro'i',  th"  No- 
tion, that  marks  a  valuable  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  Congressman  Ambro's  con- 
tributions to  this  House,  both  legislative 


and  administrative,  will  be  missed,  as  his 
.services  to  his  own  district  will  be  missed 
And.  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  loss  of 
Members  like  Jerky  Ambro  a  ill  be  missed 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

1  salute  Congressman  Ambro  for  hus 
valuable  service  to  ail  of  us.  I  regret  his 
departure  from  this  body,  and  I  trust  he 
will  continue  to  serve  our  country  m  his 
next  role  • 


SOMF  THOUCiHTS  UN  THE  ECONOMY 
AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Revss'  ls 
recognized  for  20  minutes 
•  Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1980  I  appeared  on  the  CBS 
radio  program.  "Capitol  Cloakroom." 
which  follows; 

INTIRVIIW  With  CONCRtSSMAN  Reuss  — CBS 
News  Capitou  Ci.uakroom  -  Novembek  U* 
1980 

I  With  CBS  Newi  Corresponrtfiits  Oeorge 
Hfrman,  Phil  Jone^.  and  Rita  Flynn) 

OPENINO    sequence 

CongressniRn  ReuM  who  nhould  take  on 
the  task  of  rehiUldliig  the  Dennxratlc  Party'' 

Coiigre'sman  Reu&a,  will  Connress  really  t>e 
any  more  productive  come  next  year  when 
tl'e  Rennbllrctn  ron'rn'  -i^e  o»"-»  -•"<  •  f 
Democrats  still  have  the  majority  In  the 
House? 

Coni-re-smsn  Reviss  'he  ortme  rate  Is  now 
up  to  16 '4  percent  What  can  be  done  to 
brinu  It  down,  and  when  do  you  see  that 
happening? 

INTERVlrW 

Herman  Chairman  Rpuss  welrome  once 
nsaln  to  Capitol  Cloakrrtom  which  vou've 
graced  with  your  presence  Innumerable  times 
since  you  first  came  to  the  House  In  195S 
111  Just  note  for  the  record  here  that  you  are 
a  lawyer,  a  banker,  and  a  businessman  as 
well  as  an  axithor  and  Chairman  of  a  key 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Reuss  you've  written  and  talked  about 
policies  and  programs  and  now  Id  like  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  about  parties  -namely 
your  own  Democratic  Partv  rather  badly 
crumpled  In  the  recent  elections  Who  now 
takes  on  the  Job  of  uncrumpllng  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  I  hope  you  feel  you  can 
speak  with  particular  freedom  since  you've 
announced  that  you  don't  plan  to  run  again 
for  your  seat  in  the  House? 

Ret'ss  The  sxri  thlnkt  I5  that  we  don't  have 
anv  uncrumpllng  force  within  our  Party, 
and  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  I  would  think 
that  the  Democratic  Party  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  going  the  way  of  the  WhlKs  130 
years  ago  and  disappear  from  sight  After  all 
we  are  supposed  to  be  thp  party  that  could 
do  some'hliv  nb  lu'  inrifttlon  piifl  niie'''^''*'o\-- 
ment  and  therefore  It  can  truly  be  said  that 
we  broufht  our  defeat  upon  ou-^selves 
Nature  abhors  a  vactium  and  I  think  In  this 
r»se  we  Demof-ra's  ought  to  fill  the  vacuum, 
I  think  that  we  need  a  new  Institution  In  our 
Party  I  call  It  the  D<>mocratlc  Council  which 
by  combining  the  Democrats  In  Contre^s — 
the  Senate  and  the  House — and  the  Demo- 
cratic gtjvernors  and  mayors  and  those  In 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  rank 
and  file  Democrats  who  believe  in  their  party, 
we  could  get  something  like  a  parliamentary 
system  goim?  We  i-mild  evolve  a  Democratic 
program  which  would  be  a  counterpoise  to 
Presidei.t  R't'-aii  s  nfiTa'n  V.>  crn'rl  r<e- 
vlse  some  be'ter  way  of  selecting  our  presi- 
dential candlates  'ban  has  been  true  In  the 
past  And.  In  eeneral  we  could  relnvl^orate 
our  Party  But  unless  we  do  that.  I  think 
we're  sunk. 


Jones  Wei!  what  name  do  you  see  out 
there  who  could  possibly  step  In  at  this 
point  •> 

Keuss  I  don  I  think  Its  a  matter  of 
jiames  and  I  don  t  think  It  can  be  done 
through  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee--that  should  persist,  but  that  essen- 
tially Is  an  association  of  patronage  dis- 
penser from  the  fifty  stales  It  Isn't 
prestigious  enough.  It  Isn't  big  enough.  It 
isu  I  broad  enough  and.  particularly.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  elected  Democrats- 
those  m  Congress  So  I  say  that  Ood  in  His 
wisdom  has  kept  a  little  enclave  of  democ- 
racy alive,  namely,  the  Democratically- 
controlled  House  and  It  ought  to  t>e  up  to 
\is  to  Stan  the  formation  of  something 
which  can  knit  our  Party  together  and  make 
us  responsible  The  Repvibllcans  won  and 
they  deserved  to  have  won  because  they  are 
unified  During  the  election  Governor  Rea- 
gan was  here  with  all  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  Capitol  We  did  nothing  like  that  We 
are  simply  at  loggerheads  with  our  own 
Administration  and  now  that  we  don't  have 
an  Administration  we  must  provide  a  loyal 
opposition  with  some  coheslvenesa 

Flynn  Congressman,  you  do  not  see  much 
of  a  role  then  for  Senator  Kennedy  or  Vice 
President  Walter  Mondale,  taking  over  the 
reins  of  It  either'' 

Revss  Oh  yes  I  see  a  big  role  for  both 
of  them  But  i  don't  think  that  It  would  be 
healthy  to  have  either  one  now  take  over 
the  party  instrtmientallty  and  the  party 
machinery  Sure  they  can  make  their  pass 
at  who  Is  Democratic  National  Chairman 
But  we  need  something  bigger  than  that 
We  need  something  that  Includes  the  Con- 
gress and  the  state  and  local  Democratic 
oflnceholders  We  should  be  responsible,  but 
we  haven't  been 

Flynn  Congressman,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  happened  after  this  election  has 
been  the  criticism  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  Just  run  dry  of  Ideas  Do  you  have 
any  Idea  where  new  Ideas  would  come  from 
and  In  what  form  Ihey  would  take? 

Rei'ss  Certainly  I  think  the  very  many 
bright,  new.  energetic  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress have  a  great  many  new  ideas  which 
get  rid  of  the  sterile  Keyneslanlsm  of  an- 
other era.  of  the  equally  sterile  monetarism 
which  Is  in  the  saddle  now.  and  I  think  that 
we  Democrats,  if  we  set  up  the  machinery, 
can  work  out  a  program  which  maybe  we 
can  .sell  to  the  new  Administration  If  so. 
that  s  fine  Id  much  sooner  unite  than  fight 
Jones  When  you're  talking  about  the«e 
new  p;ople  with  all  these  Ideas  and  let's 
look  at  the  practical  effect  of  what's  going 
on  right  now  Thomas  O'Neill  Is  going  to  re- 
main Speaker  of  the  House  Jim  Wright  Is 
going  to  remain  the  Majority  Leader  In  the 
Senate  you  have  Robert  Byrd.  who  will  be- 
co.-ne  trie  Minority  Leader  Are  these  really 
fie  people  who  ought  to  set  up  the 
machl.iery? 

REUis:  No.  they  aren't.  They  do  a  good  Job 
at  their  hierarchical  role,  and  they  should  be 
continued  In  that  But  what  we  need  Is  to 
draw  on  the  great  mass  of  Innovative  Demo- 
crats In  Hou«e  and  Senate  and  out  In  the 
states  and  In  the  countryside  who  haven't 
been  heard  from  They  were:»'t  heard  from  In 
the  last  four  years  because  Mr  Carter  chose 
to  run  things  his  own  wav  And  they  wouldn't 
be  h?ard  from  under  the  ordinary  Congres- 
sional setup  But  a-s  members  of  a  Democratic 
Council,  they  would  be  heard  from,  and 
that's.  I  think,  the  onlv  hone  that  ihev  can 
block  out  something  new  Where  else  are  we 
polm?  to  get  our  new  ideas  from'' 

Herman:  What  the  Democratic  Party  has 
done  In  the  past,  and  what  the  Republican 
Partv  did  this  time  around  was  to  appoint 
a  erod  hard-workliiK  technician  Chairman — 
Bill  B'ocV  for  the  Renu'illcan.s.  m  the  past 
for  the  Democrats  Us  been  Robert  Strauss 
and  before  that,  perhaps.  John  Bailey — some- 
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boiv  who  worked  to  bring  all  of  the  party  to- 
gether I  gather  you  ttiink  that  things  are  loo 
far  i;iine  for  that  kind  of  a  system 

Rruss  Well  svich  a  person  is  f.ne  for  fund 
r»isl:;»;  and  tor  the  luits  and  bolls  of  po- 
lliual  life  and  for  patronage  But  what  we 
need  is  philosopher  Kings  and  queens  We 
need  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  ablest  peo- 
ple m  the  Denvjcratlr  Party,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  them  15  t-J  go  outside  the  petty 
conflne-i  of  the  National  Committee  We  still 
need  a  National  Committee  but  they  should 
be  our  ]a:.ltor,  not  our  go\ernor 

Jones  Well,  what  interests  me  Is  If  you 
will  go  as  you  have,  and  talk  to  young  Mem- 
bers of  Coiigress  young  Democrats  Ihey  will 
tell  you  thai  they  have  a  very  dilflcviU  time 
being  heard  because  the  old  guard  tends  to 
sMfie  Ihelr  opinions  tends  to  put  them  in 
the  back  say,  "Kid.  some  day  you'll  have  your 
time    right   now  leave  ine  alone   " 

Rruss  I  would  give  them  their  time  on 
the  Democratic  Council  to  which  they'd 
be  elected  by  their  respective  bodies  and 
b\  the  Council  Itself 

Jones  I  m  Jus'  wondering  why  the  Tip 
O  Neills  and  the  Jim  Wrights  and  the  Rob- 
ert Byrds  shouldn't  be  replaced  now  Start 
over  start  anew 

Reuss  One.  they're  r.erfectly  good  at  their 
tasKs  Secondly.  If  aM  you  did  wa.s  to  re- 
place them  by  a  new  speaker  Minority 
Leader,  and  so  on.  you'd  still  have  the  same 
bad  situation  where  the  great  body  of  the 
Party  has  no  voice  m  Ihlr.*."^  We  Democrats 
in  Congress  have  been  terribly  irresponsible 
in  letting  the  future  of  our  Party  rest  In 
the  hands  of  one  man  in  the  While  House 
That's  been  the  source  of  our  troubles  1 
would  end  that  And  I  equally  wouldn't  have 
the  future  course  of  our  Party  In  the  hands 
entirely,  of  the  Speaker  and  a  Minority 
Leader. 

Flvnn  Congressman,  when  you  speak  of 
h  Change  and  wantln;;  some  philosophers, 
what  does  the  Democratic  Party  have  to  do 
to  come  up  with  new  Ideas  nn  things  like  the 
economy  energv  national  defense  and  so 
forth''  Do  you  think  they  should  Just  take  a 
complete  about  fare  on  it? 

Rrvss  A  clean  slate  The  old  Ideas  have 
not  proved  M'-^rkr-blr  The  new  Ideas  being 
fostered  by  the  Republicans  In  my  judg- 
ment, offer  no  real  panacea  And  I  think 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  think  anew  and  speak 
anew  and  that  means  that  we  have  lo  use 
rllalofup  and  thoughtfulness  and  exchange 
In  order  to  eet  at  the  truth  and  the  lleht 

Herman  You  talked  about  the  Party's 
need  for  phllosoiher  kings  Ii  may  not  have 
anv  at  the  moment,  but  11  does  have  chair- 
men of  committees,  and  I  suppose  1  don't 
■>iat;t  to  address  you  as  Your  Majestv  but 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  phllosooher  king  at 
the  mriment  Is  the  chairman  of  a  powerful 
rommlMee.  and  vou  have  some'lme  ,'.'ood 
back  from  the  hurly-burlv  and  offered  sug- 
gest luns  Do  you  have  .some  vision,  some 
Idea  of  where  the  Party  should  be  going?  I 
mean  we  have  talked  negatives — Us  got  to 
give  up  Keyiiesian — do  you  have  any  Idea 
where  It  ought  to  be  headed? 

Rri-ss  Yes  It  oufh;  to  go  back  to  Us  roo's 
as  a  progressive  party,  as  a  party  of  FDR 
And  remember  that  our  allegiance  Is  to  the 
80  or  W  percent  of  the  people  who  were  not 
tiorn  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  the 
rest  of  the  people  Within  that  general  phil- 
osophical tent,  we  have  to  get  ways  and 
means  of  encoxiraglng  investment:  seeing 
that  thai  Investment  doesn't  Just  put  people 
out  of  work  as  we  use  robots  Instead  of  hu- 
man belnt's  to  perform  our  Industrial  func- 
tion, seeing  that  our  infrastructure  is  re- 
built: seeing  that  our  national  f  nanclng  and 
credit  Is  marshalled  toward  these  ends;  and 
seeing,  flnallv  that  the  many  stupid  disin- 
centives—  wrong  incentives — now  In  our  tax 
and    regulatory    structure   are    le&ched   out 


But  the  way  to  do  this  Is  not  with  the 
Robln-Hood-ln-reverse  position  of  taking 
from  the  90  percent  of  middle  class  and  less 
affluent  people  and  shifting  that  lo  the  top 
10  percent  m  the  hope  that  trickle  down  will 
work  Thais  an  equally  discredited  philos- 
ophy 

Jones  Mr  Reuss  the  historians  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  work  here,  trying  to  figure 
out  what  really  went  wrong  between  the 
Democratic  ma'orlty  In  the  Congress  and 
President  Jimmy  Carter  In  your  view,  what 
happened''  Why  did  it  nol  work'  Whose 
fault  was  if 

Reuss  It  was  the  fault  of  both  of  us.  as  Is 
true  in  the  case  of  most  marriages  that  don't 
work  It  was  the  fault  of  Jimmy  Carter  be- 
cause he  disdained  the  Coneress  didn't  do. 
for  instance  what  Governor  Reagan  did  this 
week-come  up  to  the  Congress  as  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  And  as  a  result.  Congress  was 
irresponsible  We  didn't  really  do  anything 
about  the  future  of  our  parly— the  Demo- 
cratic Party  The  Congress  didn't  come  up 
with  innovative  solutions  We've  got  to  end 
all  that  We've  got  to  change  things  We 
can't,  in  this  country,  now  suddenly  go  to  a 
parllamentarv  form  of  government,  which 
brings  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive 
closer  together,  as  Is  done  by  all  other  de- 
mocracies on  the  face  of  the  globe  But  we 
can.  by  something  like  ihe  Democratic 
Council,  ensure  cooperation,  rather  than 
conflict,  between  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Partv 

Jones  Well  let's  talk  about  future  of  pro- 
duction bv  the  Congress  Come  January  the 
Democrats  will  retain  their  majority,  al- 
though m.uch  slimmer  than  they  had  before 
in  the  House  and  the  Republicans  'ake  over 
niajorltv  control  In  the  Senate  Will  this 
Congress  be  any  more  productive  than  the 
last  one"" 

Reuss  Well,  for  one  thing.  I  dispute  the 
measure  of  productivity  which  we  In  Con- 
gress and  you  In  the  press,  ordinarily  (-o 
by  — namelv  that  you  measure  productivity 
bv  the  n  mber  of  "bills  passed  I  think  that 
if  we  could  undo  some  of  the  wrong  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  books  we'd  be  doing  a  lot 
belter  than  If  we  conceived  of  tremendous 
new  programs,  which  111  admit  aren't  going 
to  come  10  pass  Bui  I  don't  think  that's 
necessarilv  a  bad  thing  No  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  "can't  be  a  iiseful  Congress  in  the 
sens?  thai  President  Reagan  will  submit  his 
pro^-ram  and  I's  ■")  to  us  Democra"^  e!'h°r 
to  adopt  It  or  lo  Improve  upon  11  I  think  we 
have  a  chance  of  doing  that 

Herman  The  first  thing  that  we  think  of 
ordinarily,  as  pledged  by  the  new  Reagan 
White  House  is  going  lo  be  a  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  Is  going  to  say. 
"Aye    aye    sir"  and  pass  through'' 

Retss  I  hope  not.  becatise  the  Republican 
tax  cut  Idea  is  really  a  delusion  It  Is  pressed 
BS  a  method  of  helping  productivity  and  In- 
vestment It  will  do  no  such  thing.  It  will 
Just  add  to  Inflation  The  Republican  tax 
cut  Idea  Is.  in  essence: 

"Don't  give  much  of  a  lax  cut  lo  the  80 
percent  In  the  middle  class  and  the  less 
affluent  side  of  America  because  they'll  Just 
spend  it  on  consumer  goods,  and  thai  will 
cause  inftallon  Give  It.  Instead  lo  those  at 
the  lop  — In  the  great  bulk — and  then  they'll 
save  It  and  Invest  11  " 

You  can  see  the  truth  of  that  because 
under  the  proposed  Republican  lax  cut.  If 
that  had  been  In  etTcct  In  1979  a  wealthy 
person  like  for  Instance  Governor  Reagan 
would  have  received  a  $20,000  tax  rebate 
The  average  family,  making  $18  000  a  year, 
would  have  received  a  $200  rebate  Now  when 
you  give  all  this  shift  of  Income  to  those  at 
the  top,  Ihey  aren't  necessarily  going  to  In- 
vest that  In  new  plant  and  equipment  Much 
more  likely,  they're  going  to  do  what  is  hap- 


pening now — use  it  to  bid  up  the  price  of 
existing  assets:  corporate  takeovers,  condo- 
minium conversions  speculation  In  com- 
modities, ala  Bunker  Hunt;  foreign  invest- 
ment, and  things  that  don't  add  one  new  tool 
or  equipment  to  the  American  economy  So 
11  would  make  matters  worse,  not  better 

Herman  Mr  Chairman,  in  my  simple- 
minded.  Journalistic  way,  it  seems  to  me  ths 
operative  word  In  your  answer  was  "I  hope 
not  "  Now  as  Phil  Jones  has  s&ld  we  come 
up  lo  a  Congress  with  a  vastly  changed  bal- 
ance, and  some  of  these  things  are  going  to 
be  attractive  even  to  some  of  your  Demo- 
cratic members  are  they  not?  Are  you  going 
to  be  able  lo  stop  this? 

Reuss  I  would  hope  if  we  had  a  Demo- 
cratic Council,  we  could  say  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together  '  to  our  Democratic  fringe 
members  who  might  be  tempted  to  go  off  on 
a  frolic  of  their  own  with  the  Republicans 
and  be  untrue  to  the  Dem.ocratic  heritage, 
which  is  that  we  represent  the  80  percent  cf 
the  people  rather  than  ihe  10  or  20  percent 
at  the  top 

Herman  Wi;i  there  be  an  effort  by.  per- 
haps, the  Democratic  Caucus  to  force  them 
into  line? 

Reuss  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be 
an  effort  lo  reason  ihem  into  line  But  after 
all.  the  House  is  in  ihe  majority  Democratic. 
and  I  hope  we  could  successfully  resist  the 
extreme  Robln-Hood-ln-reverse  Republican 
policy,  and  thus  save  us  from  social  uphea\al, 
wiiich  Is  what  will  surely  happen  If  we  cut 
down  on  expenditures  for  people,  go  hog-wUd 
on  unnecessary  military  expeiidltures,  and 
give  huge  lax  reductions  lo  the  ainuent,  while 
neglecimg  the  average  person. 

i-i_Y.NN  CongresSiuan,  to  what  do  you  al- 
inaule  the  sieady  increase  m  the  prime  rate 
and  do  you  see  any  imn.edlate  reversal  m  in- 
terest rales? 

Reuss  i  atirlbute  it  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  government's  not  doing  their  Job 
I  ihmk  the  Federal  Reserve  s  control  o\er  the 
money  supply  is  a  good  thing,  and  I've 
favored  that  for  a  long  lime  'Ihe  trouble  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  now  maintaine  no  sur- 
veillance whatever  about  where  all  this  new- 
money  Is  going  And  jusi  as  last  February, 
when  the  prime  rale  got  up  lo  20  percent, 
the  Fed  found  out  later  that  much  of  the 
new  money  was  going  lo  Bunker  Hunt  for 
commodity  speculation,  going  to  corporate 
barracudas  for  corporate  takeo\ers  going 
to  injudicious  foreign  lending  going  lo  con- 
dominium conversions  that  look  over  needed 
rental  housing.  Just  as  last  spring  we  were 
caught  short,  and  dldni  know  anything 
about  It,  so  that  Is  what  Is  happening  nowa- 
days And  If  the  Federal  Reserve  exerted 
some  son  of  qualitative  nudging  as  every 
other  central  bank  In  the  world  does,  we 
wouldn't  be  in  this  position  where  loans  for 
capital  Investment  are  going  down  the  drain 
because  who  can  afford  lo  pay  16-plus  per- 
cent for  tools  and  equipmenf 

Herman  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  think 
ihat  the  new  Adn:in'straiicn  will  put  a  little 
pressure  on  the  highly  independent  Board  to 
do  ihaf 

Reuss  No.  I  don  l  And  thai  s  why  I'm 
glad  the  Board  is  Independent  of  the  Admin- 
istration I  hope  they  will  slay  independent 
But  I  hope  they  will  listen  to  their  lord  and 
master,  the  VS  Congress,  which  has  told 
them  in  our  monetary  reports  to  take  into 
account  the  quality  of  money,  nol  Just  the 
quantity. 

Jones:  You  keep  talking  about  this  in- 
dependent Board  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
w'^lrh  it's  supposed  to  be  but  yet  there  are 
s'jme  who  are  really  wondering  whether  or 
not  it  is  mde-endenl  t  mean  here.  J''st  a  few- 
weeks  aftc  the  election  you  see  the  orime 
rate  go  up  a^ain  They  m-inage-l  to  hold  It 
until  November  Do  vou  have  any  feel  that 
it  might  be  a  little  too  political? 
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RzTTsa  Well,  no  the  Fed  Is  plenty  Inde- 
pendent of  the  (government  but  the  trouble 
U  It  !■  not  Indepenctriit  nt  the  banking 
community  In  fart  It's  In  large  part  con- 
trolled bv  the  banking  community  which 
Mlecta  nve  of  the  twelve  Open  Market  Com- 
mute* members  And  wherea«  vmtll  a  year 
ago,  It  waa  the  Fed  that  uied  to  In  efleit 
set  inlereit  rales  on  federal  funds  iimw  us 
the  banking  community  which  sets  Interest 
rate*,  and  uiev  re  the  ones  who  are  by  their 
own  flat  raising  ttic  interest  rates  to  the 
same  disastnnis  levels  as  last  sprint;  S<>  I 
favor  an  Indefjendent  Fed.  but  the  Inde- 
pendent Pea  I  favor  Is  one  that  Is  Independ- 
ent II. i;  n:i;v  of  !he  ►;  jverriiiietr.  'iir.  of  the 
banking  community 

HcaMAN  Do  you  have  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  new  Congress,  the  new 
government  will  be  more  sympathetic  to 
protection  for  American  Industry  against 
competition  from  abroad' 

Riuss  Tha-  -i  a  danger  and  a.i  we  let  our 
economy  swirl  Into  chaos  the  chances  of 
protectlor.Ism  grow  This  Is  a  constant 
danger  But  the  only  cure  for  protectionism 
Is  to  get  a  healthy  economy  Then  you  don  t 
have  desperate  men  and  women  calling  for 
quotas  and  tarltls  because  their  Job  Is 
threatened 

HcKMAN  Are  you  sanguine?  I  mean  this 
,as",  itiHAer  of  yours  sovinds  pretty  pessimis- 
tic about  the  future  of  the  economy  under 
the  new  Administration  and  the  new  Con- 
gress Are  you  that  pessimistic  or  are  you 
tangulne? 

Rit;sa:  No.  I'm  always  sanguine.  That's 
whv  .  ve  stayed  in  Congress  for  so  long  I 
never  give  up 

Herman:  But.  you  have,  on  the  other 
hand  declared  that  you  won't  run  again 
That  dcesn  t  sound  so  sanguine. 

REt:ss  Well,  at  a  certain  point  1  think 
that  others  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  stuff    But.  I'll  t>e  around 

Human  How  about  aid  to  cities''  Do  you 
think  that  the  new  government  will  do  more 
on  that  line? 

Revss  No.  I  think  the  new  government 
's  going  to  short-change  the  cities.  And  to 
the  extent  that  that  means  poor  Infra- 
structure that's  going  to  mean  less  produc- 
tivity and  It's  Just  going  to  take  longer  to 
meet  our  goals 

Hekman  The  Democrats  now  become  sort 
of  the  minority  party  In  Congress  Are  they 
going  to  be  a  loyal,  a  creative  a  dragging 
minority?  What  kind  are  they  going  to  tie' 
In  the  House  you  remain  the  majority,  of 
course 

Riuss  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  creative 
and  cooperative  minority  To  the  extent  that 
Ronald  Heagan  comes  forth  with  good  pro- 
posals we  .lUifht  to  vigorously  support  them 
and  go  him  one  better  To  the  extent  that 
he  comes  forward  with  proposals  to  redistri- 
bute Income  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
middle  class    we  ought  to  oppose  him 

He»man  Thank  you  very  much.  Chair- 
man Reviss  fur  being  our  guest  today  on 
Capliot  Cloakroom  # 


HERITAGE  FOUND.ATION  PLAN 
SHOULD  BE  UISAVOWEU  BY 
PRESIDENT-ELECT    REAGAN 

•  Mr  SEIBERLING  n.sked  and  was 
given  permis.sion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  ami  to  include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  SEIBERUNG  Mr  Speaker  on 
Sunday.  November  16.  the  Wa.shington 
Post  contained  an  article  by  staff  writer 
Joanne  Omang  concerning  a  3  000 -page 
report  to  be  pubh.shed  bv  the  Heniase 
Foundation  which  consists  of.  in  her 
words,  an    action  plan  for  swinging  the 


Government  to  the  right  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ■  According  to  the  article,  the  re- 
port re<-ommends  amung  other  things, 
that  Pre.sident-elert  Ronald  Reagan- 
revoke  all  executise  orders  recju  ring  af- 
firmative ai'tion  for  minorities  in  Gov- 
ernment hiring  and  contracting,  convert 
the  Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  cooperative 
roles  rather  than  adversarial  ones  '  strip 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  most  ol 
Its  powers  in  order  to  make  an  exam- 
ple" of  the  agency,  return  most  func- 
tions of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Slates  or  other  Govern- 
ment ofTlces  bcx)st  the  1981  defense 
budget  by  $.'0  bill:on  and  by  $35  billion 
in  each  of  the  following  5  years,  deploy 
the  neutron  bomb  in  Europe:  and  revoke 
the  guidelines  that  tell  Intelligence 
agencies — presumably  the  CIA  FBI,  and 
others — how  to  operate  within  the  Con- 
st tutlon.  crack  down  on  domestic  radi- 
cals and  revive  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittees In  Congress 

The  Po  t  article  states  that  Reacan 
transition  team  director  Edwin  Meese 
III,  got  his  copy  Thursday  night  and  that 
E.  Pendleton  James,  personnel  chief  of 
the  Reagan  transition  group,  slated.  We 
were  anxiously  wal'ing  to  get  our  hands 
on  It  "  The  article  also  quotes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  Mr 
Feulner.  as  -a  mg  that  Mr.  Mrese  had 
told  him  that  the  Reagan  team  "would 
be  relNing  heavily  on  it  ' 

Mr.  Speaker  if  the  summary  of  this 
astonishing  report  Is  accurate,  it  con- 
stitutes a  declaration  of  war  on  workers 
in  factories,  mines  and  offices  all  over  the 
country,  and  on  m  norities  It  aLso  ap- 
pears to  constitute  a  call  for  subversion 
of  th?  rights  of  peop'e  to  clean  air  and 
water,  wherever  they  live,  as  well  as  their 
basic  civil  liberties  by  returning  the  kind 
of  excesses  engaged  In  by  intell'gence 
agencies  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion 

If  such  pilicles  were  actually  to  be 
implemented  by  the  incoming  Reagan 
administration,  we  could,  to  say  the  very 
least,  expect  to  see  new  waves  of  civil  un- 
rest of  the  kind  the  country  ex-ierienced 
In  the  1960's  f  nd  I97Ts.  end  wh'ch  we 
thought  that  the  Nation  had  happily  put 
behind  it  drr'rg  the  Presidencies  of 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter 

I  had  hoped  to  h?ar  that  Mr  Meese 
or  some  spok-sman  for  the  Reagan  tran- 
sition team  had  disavowed  the  remarks 
atrrrut  d  to  .V'r  Meese  So  far,  I  have 
seen  no  ^uch  disatnual  Presidert-elect 
Reagan  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
effort '■'  th  s  week  to  meet  with  congres- 
sional leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  a'sle 
on  bo  h  sides  of  f^ie  Cnp  lol  and  for  his 
statements  indicating  his  desire  to  work 
with  the  ("o'lgress  Certainly  Congress, 
and  nartifularly  the  Democratic  Mem- 
b"rs.  should  take  a  similarly  constructive 
approach  toward  working  with  the 
Reat'an  adm'nis'rat'on 

However,  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  anv  l  Ira  o'  implementing  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  Her.tage  Foundation 
report,  the  rorstrurtive  atmosphere  will 
rapidly  dis'jppear  to  be  replaced  un- 
doubtedly by  one  of  bitter  dissension  and 


antagonism  Lest  we  forget,  candidate 
Richard  Nixon  promised  to  'bring  us  to- 
yeth'r  again."  but  President  Nixon  suc- 
ceeded only  m  deei)ening  the  divisions  In 
the  .Nation 

If  Prfs  dent-elect  Reagan  \Mshes  to 
avoid  f'lat  and  to  continue  the  po'^itive 
approach  tha"  he  has  followed  in  recent 
days,  he  would  do  we  1  to  publicly  dis- 
avow the  Heritage  Foundation  plan  If  he 
fal  s  to  do  so.  we  will  have  to  draw  our 
osvn  conclusions 

Incidentally  If  th^  Heritage  Founda- 
tion enjoys  a  tax  ex-^ii'.pt  status  under 
section  501c'3'  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  one  may  well  inquire  how  this  tax- 
exe.npl  .>tatus  can  be  reconciled  with 
what  i>  obviouslv  a  major  effort  to  influ- 
ence the  rewriting  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  The  Interral  Revenue 
S?rvire  oufht  to  be  investigating  this 
question,  quite  apart  from  the  s'.ibstante 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  foun- 
dation's report. 

The  fu  1  text  of  the  Washington  Post 
article  follows  these  remarks 
Fur    HrsiTAOi    HEeosr:    OrrriNc    the    Oov- 

ISNME.VT    Rlr.HT    WfTH    REAGAN 

I  By  Joanne  Omangi 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative 
Washington  research  grovip.  today  proposed 
an  action  plan  for  swinging  the  government 
to  the  right  as  fast  as  possible  In  an  extraor- 
dinarily detailed.  3  000 -page  report  it  rec- 
ommended that  President-elect  Ronald 
Reagan 

Abolish  the  Department  of  Energy  bv  1982 

Revoke  all  executive  orders  requiring  af- 
firmative action  for  minorities  In  govern- 
ment hiring  and  contracting 

Strip  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  most 
of  Its  powers  in  order  to  'make  an  example" 
of  the  agency 

Return  most  functions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  the  states  or 
other  government  offices 

t;se  U  S  agricultural  exports  as  a  weapon 
In  foreign  policy. 

Downgrade  the  National  Security  Council 
to  a  foreign  p>ollcy  clearinghouse,  moving  the 
State   Department   "clearly  out   In   front  ' 

Impose  a  90-day  moratorium  on  exports  to 
Eastern  bloc  countries  while  reorienting 
trade    to    politics    rather    than    economics 

Boost  the  1981  defense  budget  by  $30  bil- 
lion, develop  a  new  strategic  bomber,  deploy 
the  neutron  Ixjmb  In  Europe  and  raise  mili- 
tary spending  by  »35  billion  In  each  of  the 
next  five  years 

Revoke  the  guidelines  that  tell  Intelli- 
gence agencies  how  to  operate  within  the 
Constitution,  crack  down  on  domestic  radi- 
cals and  revive  Internal  security  committees 
in  Congress 

Impose  a  10  percent  across-the-board  per- 
sonal Income  tax  cut 

And  convert  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  "cooperative 
roles  rather  than  adversarial  ones" 

The  foundation  produced  the  20-voIume 
report  Independently,  with  no  formal  con- 
nection to  the  Reagan  team  as  "a  blueprint 
for  the  construrtion  of  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment," Horl'age  president  Eiwln  J  Feul- 
ner Jr    told  a  press  conference  PYiday 

Reagan  transition  team  director  Edwin 
Meese  III  got  his  copy  Thursday  night  "We 
were  anxiously  waiting  to  get  c  iir  hands  on 
It,  said  E  Pendleton  James  personnel  chief 
of  the  transition  group  He  said  the  team 
had  not  tried  to  influence  the  recommenda- 
tions, "but  If  we  agree  with  them  we'll  try 
to  carry  them  out  " 
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He  praised  the  6-vear-old  foundation  as 
"a  pretty  good  group  of  people  They  know 
the  departments  '  The  report  Is  "valuable 
because  it  is  all  concrete  recommendations 
rather  than  generalities,  something  we  can 
sgree  with  or  disagree  or  modify  We  can  get 
our  teeth   into  it   " 

Feulner  said  Meese  had  told  him  the  Rea- 
gan team  "would  be  relying  heavily  on  It" 

The  $100  000  study  entitled  Mandate  for 
Leadership,"  considered  individual  programs 
m  all  the  cabinet  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  in  nearly  a  year  of  volun- 
teer labor  by  250  present  and  former  gov- 
ernment vkorkers.  consultants  scholars,  ex- 
admlnlstratlon  officials  and  researchers. 
Feulner  said  If  Us  first  objective  was  to 
roll  bark  big  government.  "  the  second  was 
to  show  that  conservatives  do  have  new- 
ideas  '   he  said 

It  Is  clearly  a  hope  chest  of  the  main- 
stream right  wing  predictably  coming  down 
hsrdest  on  envlronmeutallsts  and  on  minor- 
ity prottrams,  restrictions  on  the  military, 
the  intelligence  communities  and  free  enter- 
prise As  a  step-by-step  road  map  to  realiza- 
tion of  most  of  ReigaiVs  campaign  prom- 
ises, much  of  It  could  serve  as  a  handy  guide 
for  a  later  check  on  his  performance 

There  are  several  noteworthy  omissions 
There  Is  no  call  for  constitutional  amend- 
menus  prohibiting  abortion  or  requiring:  a 
balanced  budget  "We  look  a  departmental 
approach,  "  recommending  action  withm  the 
executive  branch.  Feulner  explained  Neither 
does  the  foundation  call  for  ellmltiallon  of 
the  Department  of  Educ:itlon.  which  had 
been  demanded  by  some  conservative  groups, 
although  It  does  propose  stiff  budget  and 
program  cutbacks 

Instead  the  study  pinpoints  For  example 
several  admlnlst.-atlons  have  called  for  ac- 
celeration of  offshore  oil  leasing  programs 
The  foundation's  analysis  of  the  Interior 
Department  describes  the  existing  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  P.ve-year  plan  as  "timid" 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  pick  certain  lease 
parrels  Nos  53  and  68  In  California  and 
No  68  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  among  others— 
to  be  moved  up  in  the  schedule,  outlining 
the  various  regvilatlons  on  advance  notice 
\nd  spotUghto.f-  paper-«huflllng  bottlenecks 

Such  detailed  proposals  are  everywhere 
In  the  study  and  if  accepted,  would  save 
the  incoming  administration  months  of 
learning  the  b'.ireaucratic  ropes  and  decid- 
ing how  best  to  achieve  its  goals  "This  will 
tie  the  first  time  a  president  ha.s  ever  been 
this  well  prepared  to  take  over  "  said  Ri:ibert 
Terrell,  a  House  Interior  Committee  staff 
member  who  chaired  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment  report   ta.sk   force. 

There  is  realism  "The  political  fallout 
will  be  great  Opposition  will  be  savage"  to 
the  general  downgrading  proposed  In  the 
poverty  program  review  the  analysis  savs  A 
civil  rights  division  chief  Is  needed  In  the 
Justice  Det>artment  who  can  take  the  heat  " 
that  will  follow  his  proposed  dropping  of  on- 
going civil  rights  lawsuits 

Along  with  the  repeal  of  affirmative  action 
orders  on  minority  groups  and  the  handicap- 
ped, the  analysis  of  the  Justice  Department 
would  require  "clear  proof  of  Intent  to  dis- 
criminate" and  not  Just  a  headcount  show- 
ing a  pattern  of  past  abuses  In  order  for  legal 
action  to  be  taken  "'It  Is  Inherently  wrotic  to 
penalize  those  who  have  eirnei  their  reward 
by  giving  preferential  treatment  and  benefits 
to  those  -A'ho  have  not,'"  the  report  says 

The  study  advised  Reagan  to  recognize 
"the  reality  of  s'-ibverslon  and  I  to  put!  em- 
phasis on  the  un-American  nature  of  much 
so-called  "dlEsldence  '  "  Recommending  abo- 
lition of  many  s-^e-lflc  restrictions  on  domes- 
tic Intelligence  work  the  renorf  said  "It  's 
axlomitlc  that  individual  liberties  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  requirement  of  national  secu- 
rity and  Internal  civil  order  ' 


Some  positions  reflect  division  wUhln  the 
right  For  instance,  the  Justice  study  culls 
for  legislation  to  abolish  the  so-called  ""-x- 
clusionary  rule  that  prohibits  use  In  criminal 
trials  of  evlience  taken  illegally,  an  Id'.-.i 
opposed  by  the  Natlon.il  Rifle  Associailo.i 
The  Interior  report  would  return  to  t:.e 
states  control  over  most  mining,  reclamation 
and  water  rights,  but  does  not  spe-lflcally  en- 
dorse le^al  action  to  transfer  land  to  -Jio 
states  a  goal  of  the  so-called  Sagebrush  Re- 
bellion that  Reagan  has  applauded 

The  Department  of  Energy  would  be  'c- 
dviced  to  a  form  much  like  Its  predecessor 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Agen- 
cy, with  some  of  Its  functions  reassigned  to 
C.3mmerce  or  Interior  and  others  like  t!.e 
Economic  Reg'Ulatory  Administration  sim- 
pl:'  dropped  All  federal  involvement  In  en- 
ergy sales  and  distribution  would  end,  and 
the  department  lise'f  would  be  removed  frotn 
cabinet  status  in  1982  ""The  mere  existe.ice 
of  the  department  Implie:-  too  much  fecler:il 
involvemei;t  In  energy."  said  DOE  study  team 
leader  Milton  Copuios, 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  lose  lis  enforcement  function  to  'he 
slates  and  its  research  arm  to  other  agencl»>s 
be-oming  mainly  a  coordinating  and  ir.iiis- 
mlsslon  point  for  policy  recommendations 
and  arbitration  of  Interstate  disputes 

A  detailed  approach  to  rewriting  the  Clerx:"i 
Air  and  Cle.in  Water  acts  Is  outlined,  while 
?ero  emissions  goals  would  be  dropped  'n 
favor  of  a  ""total  human  environment"  gtildr- 
llne  requiring  equal  consideration  of  Jo.^s, 
recreation  and  other  economic  factors,  ac- 
cording to  EPA  study  chief  Lou  Cordla  "All 
programs  and  policies  will  have  to  be  re\)- 
pralsed  under  a  cost-benefit  rlsk-benef.t 
analysis  ""  he  said 

The  foundation  called  Its  report  a  drcfi 
and  s,\ld  It  would  be  published  as  a  book  In 
Januarv 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R,  7724 

Mr  YATES  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  HR  7724'  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
CoNrEUFNCt  Report   (H    Rept.   No-  96-1470i 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7724  1  making  aoproprlatlons  for  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  the  In'erlor  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1981  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,  having  met  after  fvill 
and  free  conference,  have  atrreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  ,=enate  recede  from  Us  amend- 
ments numbered  10,  29.  50,  81.  101.  102.  106, 
115.   118.   126.   127.  and   131 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  .'Senate 
numbered  2  5,  11,  14,  18.  21.  28.  33,  38  39 
40,  41,  47.  59,  63.  76,  77.  79,  89.  90.  92,  97. 
98,  104.  114,  117.  120.  121.  122.  125.  129.  and 
130.  and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendm.ent  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  an'l  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$343,962,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  3  Tl^at  the  House 
recede  from.  Its  d'sagreement  to  'he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  azree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fo'lows 
In  'leu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$103  000.000"i  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  num.bered  4  That  the  House 
recede  ;rom  us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  agree 
to  tht  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$58-200,000"  .  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  I'-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  7  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '"$15,980  000"'  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  'Jht  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows. 

URBAN    PARK   AND   RECREATION   FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation 
Recovery  Act  of  1978  i  title  10  of  Public  Law 
95-626)  $20  000.000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  Ho-ase 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  $378.593. COO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  13  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follo'a-s 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  ""$80.21;, 000"",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Am^endment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  I'-s  disagreement  t<3  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ""$37,897,000  ",  and  the  Senate 
apree  to  the  same 

"Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
Restore  the  m.atter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment  amended   to   read  as   follows 

MIGRATORY   BIRD   CONSERVATION   ACCOUNT 

For  an  advance  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
o:  October  4  1971,  as  amended  i  16  V  S  C 
715k  3,  5).  $1,250,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended 

And  tlie  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  26  That  the 
House  recede  from.  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  Bm.endment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$200,000"  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same 

Amendm.ent  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from;  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,367  000"  and  the  Sena:" 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  36  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a.«  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  s'um  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$107,001  000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  45  That  the  House 
recede  f'-om  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sena'e  numbered  45  and  agree 
10  the  same  wl'h  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  srm  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$139  428  000  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 
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Amendment  numbered  4fl  That  the 
House  recede  fr  ni  Its  disagreement  to  the 
unendnient  of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and 
a^ree  to  the  same  v,\:h  an  BmiMulmen!,  as 
follows  In  ::eu  of  the  iv.m  proposed  by  said 
amendment  iniert  1107  726  OOO".  and  the 
Senate  *gree   to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  48  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48  and  a>;rpe 
to  the  same  alth  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  -urn  propo.<wd  b\  said  aniejid- 
ment  Insert  "laa  833  OOO  '.  and  the  S«nate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numt>«red  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numb«red  49  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop<  sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  »8J  45«  Ooo  and  tlie  Senate 
agree  to  the  s»me 

Amendment  numbered  M  That  the  House 
recede  from  It.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ere(l  51  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  1812.739  000  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  ."iJ  I  hat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  S;i  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment  Insert 

Eastisn  Inihan  Land  Ciaims 

For  payment  to  the  Eastern  IndUn  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Fund  »81  500  COO  to  re- 
main available  unMl  expended  to  .settle  the 
land  claims  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Ttlbe.  the 
Penobscot  Nation,  and  Houlton  Band  of 
Mallseei  Irrt'pns  in  '*^'  ''•i>-f  o'  "iine 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nimibered  56  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  56  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followg: 
In  llevi  ',f  the  sum  uroposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■■»72  284  f>00  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numliered  57  That  the  House 
recede  fr^ni  its  dlsagreomenl  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  'jfiB  OOo  ooo  and  the  Senate 
agree  tn  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  60  That  the  House 
recede  fr<im  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment nf  the  s<-n«ie  nurii()erer1  60,  an-1  aeree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  r.f  the  sum  propfised  bv  said  amend- 
ment In.sert  ■■«16  313  000  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  61  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemen'  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .'-enntf.  nunibered  Rl  and  agr«e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  suti  oron.isei  tiv  s-»n  a^ien'l- 
ment  Insert  ••J376I9000  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  68  Tha'  the  House 
recede  from  I's  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  fienate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendm-nt.  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  s>mi  nrot.osed  hv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■■tl22  200  0oo  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nombered  60  That  tho  Ttonse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  <he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senatr  inmibered  60  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ame'idment  n.s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  t)rooos»d  bv  'aid  amend- 
ment Insert  -173  1  16  OOO  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  70    That  the  Hoi<ae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement   to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate   numlMred  70    snd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ameTidment    a.s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 


ment   insert       166  136.000    .    and    the    Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  71  That  the  House 
ret  ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  71.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  Hmeiidment  a&  follows 
In  lieu  of  tlie  sum  propotied  by  said  amend- 
ment Ins-'rl  ■■»879  uu  do:.)  .  and  the  Senate 
,i>;ree  to  the  s.imc 

Amendment  numbered  72  That  the  House 
rctedc  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nuniliercd  72  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ume.;dment.  a-s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •197.362.000  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s&me 

Amendment  numt>ered  73:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  73.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment ins.ri  »378.586,OCO  ■.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  75  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $363.b(j2  ooo  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  tu  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  83  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '  $423  300.000  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  'n  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ■•12.857.000.  and  the  Sen- 
it.-  ai^ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  105  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  105.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propojsed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ••!  17.665.000  ■.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numl>ered  107  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  •'•7.539  OOO";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numt>ered  109.  Thai  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  luimbered  109. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows  in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "t24.3 14.000  ".  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Ame:>dment  numt>ered  1 1 1  That  the 
House  ri  cede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  •$125.860.000 '.  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  112:  That  the 
Hou;e  r.rede  from  Its  dis.igreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  112, 
and  agree  to  the  s.>me  with  .\n  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  s"m  proposed  b' 
said  amendment  in.sert  ■•113  960.000".  and 
the   Senate   agree   to   the   same 

Amendmeiu  numbered  116  That  the 
House  recede  from  Itji  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  116. 
and  agree  to  the  sjune  with  an  amendment 
as  follows  In  llevi  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
Skid  amendmeiu  Insert  ■•13.450,000".  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.^mendment  numbered  123  That  th^' 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nvunbered  123 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 


as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv 
.said  amendment  Insert  ■•2.443  (KKi.  and 
the  Senate  ajree  to  the  sam^ 

The  committee  of  conferrnre  rp[>c)rt  In 
disagreement  amendments  nvunbered  6.  12 
15.  16  17.  22  2:i  24  2.S  30  31  32  :H  3S 
37.  42,  43  44.  52  54  55  58  6J  64  6S  66 
87.  74.  78  80.  82  84  85.  86  87.  88,  91  93 
94,  95  96.  99.  100  108  110,  113.  119.  124 
128    132.   133.  134.   135    and   136 

Sidney     R      YAxrs 

GvNN    McKay. 

Ci.ARKNcr  D    Long. 

R      DtlNCAN 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No    14). 
John  f    Mt:i(THA, 
Norman  D    Dii  ks 
Jami?:  1.    Wm-rrtN. 
Jo.srpu  M    M(  Daoc. 

HaI  I'M    S      RtC.lILA. 

Silvio  O    Conte 
Managm  on  the  Part  o/  thr  House 

R  iPFRT  r    Byro. 

llIRc   H    BaYH. 

J    BfNNfTr  Johnston. 

WaLTFR    D      HlDDlESTON. 
Pat  Lfahy 
Din N IS  DtCoNClNi. 
QirNlIN    BlRDICK. 
John  A    DvtRKiN. 
Tr.D  Srrvr.Ns 
MllToN   R     VoVNC 
Mark  Hatfiilo. 
HrNRY    Btl-I  MON. 
Jamt.  a     MrCl.lRF 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Expuanatory  STATtMENT  of  the 

COMMITTEI  or  CoNFFRENcr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
7724).  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
clei  for  the  fiscal  yeir  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
omme,ided  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

TITLE  I— DEPART.MENT  OF  THE  INltKIUH 
Bt'HtAii    or    Land    Manacimtnt 

Amendment  No  1  Appropriates  »343  962- 
000  for  manaitement  of  lands  and  resources 
instead  of  •349  662.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  »339.1fcaooo  as  proposed  by  tne 
Senate  The  net  decrease  under  the  amoimt 
proposed  bv  the  House  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: decreases  of  $300,000  for  coal  leasing: 
•300.000  for  geothermal  leasing.  $3  400.000 
for  energy  offshore  (environmental  studlesi. 
•3.000,000  for  soil,  water,  and  air  manage- 
ment (Federal  water  rights] .  •500,000  for  law 
enforcement.  •100.000  for  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  Increases  of  (lOOOOO  for 
recreation  resources,  and  $700,000  for  with- 
drawal review  and  processing 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the 
following  That  $500,000  be  transferred  from 
energy-related  realty  to  the  nonenergy  sec- 
tor to  meet  changing  workload  demands, 
and  that  the  Bureau  make  available  suffl- 
clent  funds  In  FY  1981  for  nece«sarv  studies 
at  the  S«n  Simon  watershed  project  to  deter- 
mine a  more  appropriate  dam  site 

Amendmeiu  No  2  Appropriates  $14768- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction  and  main- 
tenance as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $14  568  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  3  Appropriates  »lo3.000.- 
(XK)  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  instead  of 
$85  000.000  as  profjosed  by  the  Mouse  and 
$108.000000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  4  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
nnmed  bv  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing    •"•58.a00.000". 
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The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Appropnalloos  rommlttees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  undertake  a  thorough  review  o! 
the  etTect  of  the  grazing  amendment  on  graz- 
ing lands  to  determine  whether  future  le*'- 
lilation  IS  needed 

The  managers  aio  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent method  of  appropriating  funds  from  the 
O  ti  C  account  Presently,  monies  are  ap- 
propriated Irum  the  .tccount  based  upon  pro- 
jections of  25  peri-ent  of  current  hscal  year 
timber  sale  receipt.s  presenting  a  recurring 
dimcully  for  the  BLM  and  Congress  to  oper- 
ite  a  .sound,    ucll    planned   program 

The  managers  recommend  the  admlnlstra- 
llou  consider  that  .sulxsequent  appr.jprialion 
bills  fund  the  O  A;  C  program  based  upon 
prior  year  timber  sales  receipts  depo.siled  i" 
Ihe  fund,  thereby  removing  the  speculation 
which  has  plagued  so  much  of  the  current 
pro^'ran- 

Amendment  No  5  Deletes  House  language 
as  propo  ed  by  the  Senate 

Amendmeiu  No  6  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  ijIi  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oner  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  t.ie  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  an  appeal  of  any  pro- 
posed grazing  allotment  reduction  in  excess 
of  10  per  cent  be  suspended  pending  nnai 
action  on  the  appeal  and  prohlbltl.ig  the  Bu- 
reau from  making  funds  available  to  deter- 
mine the  suitability  or  nonsullablllty  !or 
wlldernes.s  on  which  a  sheep  experiment  sta- 
tion Is  located 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service 

Amendment  No  7  Appropriates  $15,980- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  m.stead  of  $15- 
755.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou^e  and  $10  - 
005.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ine 
Increase  over  the  amount  propo-cd  by  the 
House  Is  $225  OOU  to  coiuinue  a  contract  with 
Washington  State  University  for  study  of  the 
Ozette  Village  on  the  Makah  reservation 

The  total  amount  available  Includes  funds 
necessary  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  ol 
alternatives  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal 
and  the  Des  Pialnes  river  valley  corridor  Tne 
Service  should  work  closely  with  industrial 
and  commercial  Interests  In  conducting  the 
study 

Amendment  No  8  Appropriates  $20,000- 
OOO  lor  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Fund 
instead  of  $45,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  which  was  deleted  by  the  Senate  ThiS 
sum,  along  with  $15  01)0,000  deferred  from 
fiscal  year  1980,  will  provide  total  obllga- 
tional   authority  of   $65,000,000 

Amendment  No  9  .Appropriates  $378,593 - 
000  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  instead  o.'  $394  185,0i.0  a.s  propo.sed  by 
the  House  and  $351  368.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  This  Includes  $1,000,000  for  Fed- 
fra;  program  administrative  expenses  and 
$6,565,000  'or  State  program  admlnl.strallve 
expenses. 

Amendment  No  10:  Provides  $1  135  000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $700,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  .No  11:  Provides  $39,416,000 
for  the  Forest  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $37  166  000  as  p.'-oposed  by 
the  House 

Amendment  No  12  Reported  In  technical 
disagr.ement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
aii  amendment  providing  $21,520,000  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Instead  of  $16  420- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15,520- 
COO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  The  net  In- 
crease above  the  House  Includes  a  decrease 
or  $1  50^.000  for  Atlantic  Coastal  areas  and 
»n  Increase  of  $6,600,000  for  the  Bo?ue  Chllto 
N"WR 


Amendment  No  13  Provldca  $80,211,000 
for  the  National  Park  Service  instead  o.' 
$103  011,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
*5i«421000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
net  reduction  below  the  Hou^e  includej 
decreases  of  $300,000  in  preauihorlzation  and 
$23000.000  for  Redwood  NP  and  increase  of 
$1.5!.0.000  for  New  R;ver  .NR,  and  $1,000,000 
!ur  economic  and  special  studies  for  Redwood 
NP 

Amendment  No  14  Deletes  House  lan- 
gaage  that  prohibited  use  of  other  Federal 
funds  as  a  match  for  Land  and  Water  Con- 
scrvat.un  Fund  grants  to  slates 

Amendment  .No  15  Reported  In  technical 
disjgreement  The  managers  on  the  part  oI 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  pro.idei  that  reveiuies  from  recreation 
lee  collections  shall  hereafter  be  paid  into 
the  Land   and   Water  Conservation  Fund 

.Amendment  No  16  Reported  In  techiilcal 
disagreement  The  manager.-,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.-.e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  author.zes  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  seek  and  a^tjuire  lands  for  the  Kaloko- 
Hoiiokahau  .N'HP  by  acquiring  Federal  sur- 
plus lands  of  equivalent  value  from  the 
GS.\  and  then  exchanging  those  lands  with 
th?  owners  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the 
Park 
United    States    Fish    and    Wildlife    Service 

Amendment  No  17:  Reported  In  techiiica; 
dLsagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hj.i>e  'Ailj  offer  a  motion  to  reced?  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $225  566  00' 
for  resource  management  Instead  of  $225.- 
354  (O:)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $225.- 
424  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  man- 
a_  -rs  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to    the    amendment    of    the    Senate 

The  net  lncrea.se  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing Increases  and  decreases  Increases  of 
$200,000  for  the  Instream  flow  an.i  Vsis  group 
$150,000  for  expanded  wetlands  mapping  In 
Alaska,  $250,000  for  interpretation  and 
recreation  previously  provided  thro'  gh  a  fee 
collection  account.  $175,000  for  Snake  River 
fish  restoration  activity.  $1  000  000  for  fishery 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Washington  $100- 
000  for  a  study  of  endangered  fishes  on  the 
Yam-a  River,  and  decrea.ses  of  $600  ooo  fo- 
operatlon  of  new  or  expanded  refuges  be- 
cause of  delayed  land  acqul.'^ltlon,  $500,000 
for  opc-a'lon  and  maintenance  of  Snug  Har- 
bor NWR.  $6000  for  hunting  and  fishing 
compliance  regulations  on  Alaska  Wildlife 
Monuments,  $275  000  for  Southeast  fish 
hatchery  operations,  $165  000  for  endangered 
species  l»w  enforcement  ofTicers  and  $11  7  ooo 
:n  executive  direction  for  promotion  of  pub- 
lic  Invol'-ement   in   Service  acM-lMes 

The  managers  exnect  the  Service  to  use 
the  authority  provided  in  31  USC  686  and 
any  other  authorities  available  to  obtain 
reimbursement  for  the  activities  of  the  In- 
stream flow  analysis  group  Within  available 
resources  the  Service  Is  to  provide  $70  000  to 
the  Norfo'k  NPH  $165  000  for  the  Sheridan. 
Wyo  .  field  station,  and  to  comolete  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  of  Protection  Island 
In  Washlneton  State  The  manaeers  agree 
fl)  that  Service  employees  should  not  ne- 
gotiate with  foreign  governments  without 
appropriate  authorization  and  notification, 
and  (2)  that  tribal  enhancement  projects 
may  be  eligible  for  funding  even  though 
the  tribe  may  not  have  entered  Into  a  long 
term  comprehensive  plan  with  the  State  of 
Was»^lngton  The  manaeers  are  pleased  that 
$174  000  Is  to  be  provided  to  the  animal 
damage  control  field  station  at  HUo  Hawaii 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $18,000  over  the  1980 
level. 

The  manag-ers  have  agreed  to  a  total  of 
$3  888  000  to  administer  new  areas  In  Alaska 
by   the   National   Park   Service  and  the  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service  These  funds  are  avall- 
[ib.o  only  for  those  areas  designated  by  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  which  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress 

It  Is  the  express  Intent  of  the  managers 
that  this  money  be  concentrated  on  min- 
eral's management  search  and  rescue  the 
preparation  of  management  plans  and  ini- 
tial management  functions  .No  funds  are 
Intended  to  police  non-Federal  activities  lu 
the  new  areas  except  where  there  is  a  de- 
monstrably serious  tJireat  to  significant  re- 
source values 

Amendn-.eiit  No  18  Appropriates  $8,500  • 
000  for  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fxmd 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  M.- 
'00  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  19:  Appropriates  $37.- 
897.000  for  construction  and  anadromous 
hsh  instead  of  $34,561,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $40  405,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  Increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Hou.se  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Increases  $186000  to  replace  office 
und  visitor  facilities  at  .Maxwell  NWR  N  M 
$1000  000  for  anadromous  fish  grants  to 
Slates,  $100,000  for  high  priority  energy 
con.servatlon  items  for  the  Leetown  Labora- 
tory $1,250,000  for  an  administrative  and 
visitor  facility  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  NWR  at  MacGregor  lA  ,  $700  000  for 
design  of  a  fish  hatchery  for  the  Nlsquaily 
Tribe  of  Washington  State  and  $100,000  for 
a  water  treatment  feasibility  studv  for  the 
White  Ruer  NFH   V: 

Amendment  No  20:  Appropriates  $1,250,- 
000  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Ac- 
count Instead  of  $2  000  000  sis  proposed  by 
the  House  which  was  deleted  by  the  Senate 
The  managers  request  the  Congress  and 
members  of  the  Migratory  Waterfowl  Com- 
mission to  express  to  the  Commission  the 
strong  concern  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations that  the  Commission  is  com- 
mitting to  Und  acquisition  well  In  advance 
of  having  funds  available  The  managers  are 
also  concerned  that  the  Nature  Conservancy 
is  establishing  the  acquisition  priorities  ol 
the  Commission  This  concern  will  be  ad- 
dressed during  hearings  or.  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget 

Amendment  No  21  Delete?  recreation  fee 
collection  account  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

National   Park  Service 

Amendment  No  22  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $444,828000 
for  operation  of  the  National  Park  System 
instead  of  $415  163  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $440  743  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate 

The  net  increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  the  following 
increases  and  decreases  increases  of  $14  OOO  - 
000  for  Interpretation  and  visitor  services 
previously  provided  through  a  fee  collection 
account  $150,000  for  the  Harpers  Ferry  WV 
police  force  $16,330,000  for  maintenance 
9415,000  for  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  library  collection 
$100,000  for  a  cooperative  agreement  to  pre- 
serve the  Palls  of  Clvde  vessel  of  the  Bishop 
Museum  of  Hawaii  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to 
the  Natiotial  Svmihony  Orchestra  and  $20  - 
000  to  assist  the  Makah  Tribe  to  in'erpret 
and  protect  the  07ette  Village  archeologlcal 
Site  and  decreases  of  $250,000  in  concessions 
mtna^ement  $?00  ooo  in  visitor  protectlot: 
and  safety  $1500  000  In  resource  manage- 
ment, and  $400,000  for  general  management 
planning 

The  managers  agree  that  within  available 
funds    $55,000  Is  for  the  Yosemlte  NP  Native 
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Amerlran  Cultural  Interpretative  ProKram. 
la^S  OiNi  to  reimburse  NOAA  for  research  on 
the  h\imptmc;i  whale  In  OUcler  Bay  NM,  and 
that  -.tudles  shrmld  be  roiiducted  of  the  Palls 
of  ihr  Ohio  and  HiKtcrnsatlc  Meadowlaiids 
Park  propo>inls 

rhe  rnaiiak;ers  support  a  strong  air  quality 
pro^irani  and  expert  the  Service  to  continue 
Its  efforts  to  maintain  desirable  air  quality  In 
the  parKs  The  managers  agree  that  escort 
service  should  be  provided  lo  timber  trucks 
in  Colorado  NM  If  the  timber  companies  or 
the  county  do  not  provide  the  escort  serv- 
ice, the  niaiuigers  expect  the  Service  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  costs  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  any  Service  escort  service  The  managers 
are  disappointed  that  the  Service  haa  shown 
so  little  effort  to  develop  the  Val-KIU  NHS  for 
use  by  the  public  Thousands  visit  Hyde  Park 
each  yeir  but  because  Mri  Roosevelt  s  cot- 
tage Is  not  yet  available  to  the  public,  these 
vl"ltors  are  dented  the  opportunity  to  tour 
this  monument  The  Service  Is  urped  to  ex- 
pedite the  development  of  the  facility 

The  Conferees  dlrert  the  National  Park 
Service  to  continue  the  National  Center  fnr 
Therapeutic  RIcllnR  Program  In  Rock  Creek 
Park  by  rehabilitating  and  adapting  the 
existinit  mounted  training  barn  Into  a  facil- 
ity suitable  for  this  highly  aclalmed  pro- 
gram  for  handicapped  children 

The  managers  are  Informed  that  the  Park 
Service  has  withheld  payment  to  the  Wolf 
Trap  Foundation  railed  for  by  the  manage- 
ment agreement  The  managers  understand 
th.1t  this  dispute  Is  not  related  to  activities 
called  for  bv  the  agreement  The  managers 
agree  that  the  Service  should  honor  Its  con- 
tractual agreement  with  the  Fovmdatlon  and 
re»ol\e  anv  issues  arlslnc  from  an  extended 
sea-oa  ou'sifle  <if  tie  ai-reement 

Amendment  No  23  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $'50  000  to  the  Town  of 
Haroer'  Ferrv    W    Va     fir  polire  force  use 

Amendment  No  34  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendtiient  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
matrer  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the    following  Proi  irfcd    further.    That 

»1  000  000  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Wash- 
ington District  of  Columbia,  such  assistance 
to  be  available  only  to  the  extent  matched 
tav  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
a  :i>'e  amount  of  contrlb-'tlons  or  pledge  de- 
rived from  non-government  sources  which 
have  not  previously  been  used  for  Federal 
ma'ching  purposes" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  federal  funds  are  to  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  hv  cash  contributions  or  nleff^es 
o>)talned  between  October  1.  1980.  and  Sep- 
tember 30  1081  from  non-covernment 
sources  which  have  not  been  used  for  other 
matching  purposes  The  federal  funds  shall 
be  rele.Ased  In  $100  000  Increments  as 
matched  bv  like  amounts  of  contributions 
or  niedces 

Amendment  No  25-  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  permits  the  Park  Service  to  maintain 
roads  In  Indiana  Dimes  NL  which  are  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  government 

Amendment  No  26  Pro\ldes  that  not  to 
exceed  $200  000  within  available  funds  shall 
be  available  for  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  at 
Colonial  NHP  Instead  of  $1.000  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendnien*  N.  27  ADoroorlTes  $H  367 - 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $34  203  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $47,777,000  as 


proposed  by  the  Senate  The  net  lncrea.se 
over  the  amount  prop.Lsed  by  the  House  con- 
sists of  a  $13()0<i  de  rease  due  to  anticipated 
slippage  and  Increases  of  $539  0(K.)  for  Big 
Bend  Nl'  concessions  utilities.  $655  000  for 
Carlsbad  Caverns  NP  utility  line  replace- 
ment, $61«00()  for  Sitka  NHP  to  stabilize  the 
Bishop  8  House.  $2,889  000  for  Lassen  Volcano 
NP  sewage  facilities  and  utility  development. 
$831000  for  Olympic  NP  sewage  system, 
$134,000  for  Virgin  Islands  NP  water  and 
sewer  system  $2  903  OrO  for  Yellowstone  NP 
water  treatment  and  storage  system  at  the 
Old  Faithful  Development  area  $440  000  for 
Roger  Williams  NM  landscaping  and  $370  - 
000  for  Harpers  Kerry  NHP  pr^jject  platuilng 

Amendment  No  28  Deletes  recreation  fee 
collection  ac.'ou.'it  as  proposed  hy  the  Senate 

Amendment  Nn  29  Appropriates  $4,400- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $4.- 
143.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  30  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  Park  Service  from  ac- 
quiring options  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
more  than  $1  for  each  option 

Amendment  No  31  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following  "  Proi  ided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  National  Park  Service  shall  be  used 
to  Implement  or  enforce  anv  component  of 
the  National  Park  Services  Noise  Abate- 
ment Plan  for  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
or  any  other  proo.)sed  reifulatlohs  lo  apply 
to  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  " 

The   managers  on   the   part  of   the  5?enate 
will    move   to  concur   In    the   amendment    of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Oeolocical  Suiivcy 

Amendment  No  32  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wll]  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  .Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating  $486.^37.- 
000  for  surveys,  Investigations  and  research 
instead  of  $477  137  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $483  837  000  as  proposed  by  Ihe 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  pan  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate 

The  net  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se  consists  of  the  following- 
an  Increase  of  $11.500  000  for  geologic  and 
mineral  resource  surveys  and  mapping  for 
volcano  hazards  and  decreases  of  $400  000 
for  the  Federal  program  In  water  resources 
investigations  $1  100  000  In  the  Federal- 
State  program  In  water  resources  Investiga- 
tions, and  $800,000  for  the  DCS  drilling  re- 
search program 

The  managers  agree  that  $400  OOO  for  the 
deslk'n  of  a  volcano  observatory  at  Mount  St 
Helens  volcano  Is  available  within  the  addi- 
tional $11  500.000  provided  for  volcano  haz- 
ards work 

The  managers  also  agree  that  the  Survey 
should  absorb  the  $1,100  000  reduction  In 
the  Federal-State  program  In  water  resources 
Investigation  In  the  lowest  priority  programs, 
not  necessarily  In  the  water  use  data  system 
as  specified  bv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  33  Provides  that  $40  724.- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  cooperation 
with  states  or  municipalities  for  water  re- 
source Investigations  as  oroposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $41,824,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No  34  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
itn  amendment  as  follows 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment   Insert  the  following     "$180  000" 

The  nuinagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  mo\e  to  conc\ir  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  35  Reported  in  techtucal 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  tu  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  tha'  a  leasing  program  for 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  In  Alaska 
shall  be  r<inducted  pursuant  to  this  and  sub- 
sequent appropriations  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law 

.Amendment  No  3fi  Appropriates  $107  001  - 
rxto  for  exploration  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve  In  Alaska  Instead  of  $194  251000  as 
pr<iposed  by  the  House  and  $46  501  iKX)  as 
propo,sed  by  the  Senate  The  Increase  at)ove 
the  amoimt  proposed  by  the  Senate  Is  to 
provide  for  exploratory  drilling  on  Ih* 
Reserve 

The  managers  agree  that  the  appropriation 
provides  for  fln.shlng  two  wells  begun  In 
fisi  al  vear  1980  drilling  four  one-season  wells 
In  fiscal  year  1981  preparations  for  a  fiscal 
year  1982  drilling  program  and  support  con- 
tracts for  technical  services  seismic  data, 
and  geological  Investigations  Fut-.ds  are  not 
provided  for  a  private  geophysical  exploration 
program  originally  In  the  Housepa.ssed  bill 
because  private  companies  will  be  able  lo 
finance  geophysical  explora'lon  11.  Riuirlpa- 
tlon  of  the  private  leasing  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
vided for  111  this  appropriation 

Amendment  No  37  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  rescinds  withdrawals  established  by 
Section  102  of  Pvibllc  Law  94  258  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  oil  and  gas  leii.smg  program 
ttuthorUed  In  this  appropriation 

Amendment    No    3H     Changes  the  number 

(5)  lo   (6)    as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Amendment  No    39:    Changes  the  numtier 

(6)  to  (7)   as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Amendment   No    40     Changes  the  number 

(7i  to  18 J  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  41  Changes  the  number 
181  to  i9)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  42  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  any  agencv  of  the  United 
Stales  and  any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  geological  and  geo- 
physical explorations  m  the  National  Petro- 
leum Reserve  In  Alaska  which  do  not  Inter- 
fere with  normal  operations  Information 
acquired  Is  sub'ect  to  the  conditions  of  43 
use    1352(a)  (1)  |A) 

Amendment  No  43:  Reported  In  technical 
dl.sagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  anv  action  seeking  Judi- 
cial review  of  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  19':9  concerning  oil  and  ga-s  leas- 
ing in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
Alaska  shall  be  barred  unless  brought  In  the 
appropriate  District  Court  within  60  days 
after  the  notice  of  availability  of  such  state- 
ment Is  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
Any  proceeding  shall  be  osiigned  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
expedited 

Amendment  No  44  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  inunagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  the  detailed  environ- 
mental studies  already  conducted  and  the 
land-use  studies  carried  out  In  response  to 
Public  Law  94-258  fulflll  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  for 
the  first  two  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  In  the  Na- 
tional Petroluem  Reserve  in  Alaska  Not  more 
than  two  million  acres  may  be  leased  '.r.  these 
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Mies  and  any  exploration  or  production  un- 
dertaken In  this  program  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  104 ib)  of  Ihe  Naval 
Petioleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976 
BratAU  or  Mines 

Amendment  No  45  Appropriates  $139- 
428,000  for  mines  and  minerals  Instead  of 
1140.678  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$137.378  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  consists  of  $1250,000  for  minerals 
environmental  te-hnology  and  $800,000  to 
complete  disruption  strategies  for  plati- 
num manganese,  and  chromium,  a  technol- 
ogy option  aasessment  for  platinum  and 
manganese,  and  a  mineral  availability 
study  of  platinum 

Amendment  No  46  Provides  that  $107.- 
726  000  fi<r  mines  and  minerals  shall  remain 
svaiiable  vuitll  expe:)ded  Instead  of  $108,- 
976  000  as  proposed  ty  the  House  and  $106.- 
176  0<j0   as   proposed   by   the   Senate 

Amendment    No     47      Deletes    House    lan- 
guage    rescinding     contract     authority     'or 
Development     and     Operalian     of     Helium 
Properties  '   provided   by   Public   Law   87-122 
OiTici  oj   SVRFACr.  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 

Amendment  No  48  Appropriates  $92  - 
833,000  for  re)j-;latlon  and  te-hnology  In- 
stead of  $98  811000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $88  024  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  net  Increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  fo!- 
lo*lnt  decrease  and  Increases  a  decrease 
of  $951  000  for  mineral  Institutes,  and  in- 
creases of  $1,000,000  for  state  and  Federal 
programs  J2  123  000  for  Federal  Inspection 
and  enforcement  $1,000  000  for  technical 
support  ana  $837,000  for  exerutive  dlrenion 

The  managers  agree  that  withm  the  funds 
provided  for  executive  direction,  not  more 
than  $400  000  shall  be  available  for  all  pub- 
lic affairs  activities  and  that  Congressional 
affairs  shall  be  limited  to  $80  000 

.Amendment  No  49  Appropriates  $82  - 
485,000  for  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion Fund  instead  fif  $87  485,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se  and  $')6,485  OCO  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  $16  000  000  In- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Is  for  Interior  reclamation  projects 

Amendment  No  50  Provides  language  as 
proposed  bv  the  House  which  makes  $16,000- 
000  from  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund  available  lo  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
carry  out  research,  demonstration  and  recla- 
mation protects  authorized  by  Section  403, 
Public  Law  95-87 

BuHEAT.'  or  Indian  Aftairs 

Amendment  No  51:  Appropriates  $812- 
739  000  for  operation  of  Indian  programs  In- 
stead of  $815  019  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $806,366  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  net  decrease  under  the  amount 
proposed  bv  the  House  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowinK  en  Increase  of  $3  000  000  for  housing. 
and  decreases  of  $3  350,000  for  Indian  action 
team  program;  $80  000  for  business  enter- 
prise development  program:  $500,000  for  Im- 
plementation of  a  plan  to  review  water 
claims.  $250  000  for  Iltlpatlon  support;  $200- 
000  for  unresolved  Indian  rights  Issues;  $500- 
000  for  lease  compliance  and  $400  000  for 
Indian  In'ake  and  development  program 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing that  $350000  budgeted  In  FY  1981 
for  feasibility  studies  for  trlbally-controUed 
comm\inlty  colleges  be  u.sed  for  operational 
grants  for  Slnte  Gleska,  Oglala  Sioux,  and 
T'lr'lB  Mountain  Commtinlty  Colleges,  that 
$1,550  000  of  the  amount  provided  for  the 
Indian  Action  Team  pro'-ram  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Sandla  Pueblo  the  Coushatta 
Trlhe,  the  South  Puget  Sound  Intertribal 
Planning  Agency — Souaxln  Island  Nlsqually. 
and  Skokomlsh  Tribes  and  St  Regis  Mo- 
hawk,   that   the   labor   associated    with    the 
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additional  $3,000,000  provided  for  housing 
may  be  contracted  with  the  Indian  Action 
Team  program  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribes 

Amendment  No  52  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $100,182,000  for 
construction  Instead  of  $99,590,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $99,745,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  lo  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate 

The  net  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: an  increase  of  $500,000  for  advanced 
school  planning,  and  a  decrease  of  $63  000 
for  construction  of  an  interpretive  facility 
at  the  Ozelte  archeologlcal  project  In  Wash- 
ington State 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the 
following  that  the  BIA  use  $250,000,  wuhln 
available  funds,  to  complete  renovation  of 
the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Elementary  School 
in  Nevada;  that  $2,400,000  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  next  phase  of  construction  of 
the  Tamgass  Creek  Hatchery,  Alaska,  from 
the  unobligated  balance  of  appropriations 
for  the  Barrow  gas  distribution  system;  and 
that  the  BIA  use  $26,000,  withm  available 
funds  for  renovation  of  schools  and  quarters 
at  Aklak,  Alaska 

The  managers  wish  to  reaffirm  the  require- 
ment that  the  Bureau  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  priority  system  for  road  construction 
designed  to  assure  that  the  most  urgent 
needs  are  promptly  addressed  on  an  equi- 
table basis  This  system  Is  essentia;  to  the 
equitable  allocation  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance  funding  among  all  reservations 

Amendment  No  53,  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

"Easttrn  Indian  Land  Claims 

"For  payment  to  the  Eastern  Indian  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Fund,  $81  500, COO.  lo  re- 
main available  until  expended  to  settle  the 
land  claims  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  the 
Penobscot  Nation,  and  Houlton  Band  of 
Mallseet  Indians  In  the  State  of  Maine 

Amendment  No  54  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  lo  recede  and  concur  'n 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  provides 
that  funds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  transportation  of  srhool  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  subject  lo  any  travel  limi- 
tations- 
Amendment  No  55:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  an  concur  m 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vides that  agricultural  development  on  the 
GUa  River  Indian  Reservation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  the 
NEPA  exemption  for  the  Gila  River  Reserva- 
tion not  be  considered  a  precedent  for  other 
Indian  reservations  The  Environmental  I'ro- 
lectlon  Agency  Is  encouraged  to  provide  ex- 
pedited review  for  Indian  agricultural  pro- 
jects on  allotted  lands 

Amendment  No  56  Appropriates  $72,284- 
000  for  administration  of  territories  instead 
of  $84  384  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$69  684,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  decrease  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  consists  of  $500,000  for  the 
Guam  economic  development  fund  $600  000 
for  grants  to  Samoa  $1,000,000  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  economic  development  fund,  and 
$10  000,000  for  Virgin  Islands  hospital  con- 
.st  ruction 

The    managers    aeree    that    $10,000,000    for 
Virgin  Is!8nd.s  hoepltal  construction  will   be  ^ 
pro'lded  from  funds  previously  aporopriated 
to    match    Increased    taxes    enacted    by    the 
Oovernment   of   the   Virgin    Islands 


The  managers  expect  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  m- 
sore  proper  health  care  In  the  Virgin  lalands 
and  report  to  the  Appropriations  Oommlt- 
tees  of  the  House  and  Senate  during  the 
FY  1982  budget  process  on  the  status  of 
such  health  care 

Amendment  No  57:  Provides  $68.000  000 
for  expenses  of  the  Governments  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Ouam  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Federal  Laws  Commission 
instead  of  $80,100,000  as  prop>osed  by  the 
House  and  $65,400,000  as  propcwed  by  the 
Senate 

The  decrease  below  the  amount  propoaed 
by  the  House  consists  of  $500,000  for  the 
Guam  economic  development  fund,  $600,000 
for  grants  lo  Samoa  $1.000  000  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  economic  development  fund  and 
$10,000,000  for  Virgin  Islands  hospital  con- 
struction 

Amendment  No  58  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wTi;  offer  a  motion  t<3  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $10,000,000  in  granU  lo 
the  Virgin  Islands  appropriated  In  FY  1880 
be  available  fcr  hospital  construction  In 
FY  1981  Language  In  the  FY  1980  appro- 
priation made  availability  of  the  $10  0C0  0OO 
contingent  upon  matching  funds  from  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  generated 
bv  increased  tax  rates  or  new  taxes  enacted 
by  the  territorial  legislature  The  managers 
would  consider  new  matching  appropriations 
if  the  Virgin  Islands  passes  additional  tax 
legislation 

Amendment  No    59    Appropriates  $94,364  - 
000    for    the    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 
Islands   as   proposed   by   the   Sena'e    Instead 
of  $93,804  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Orncr  of  the  Solicttor 

Amendment  No  60  Appropriates  $16,313  - 
000  for  salaries  ar.d  expenses  instead  of 
$16,113,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$16  513,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
reduction  below  the  Senate  level  consist* 
of  $100,000  In  common  program  services  and 
$100,000  In  anticipation  of  \'acariCle£  occur- 
ring in  FY   1981 

OFFKE    of    the    SECRITARy 

Amendment  No  61  Appropriates  $37  619  - 
000  for  departmental  mar.agement  instead 
of  $39  251.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$37  294,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
decrease  under  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  consists  of  $51,000  for  'he  personal 
representative  of  the  Secretary  in  California, 
$100,000  m  equal  opportunity  $125,000  In 
small  and  disadvantaged  business  utilization 
$6,000  for  the  OTice  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  land  and  water  resources  $650,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs.  $100  000  for  the  Office  cf  Pol- 
icy Analysis  $100,000  for  travel  and  $500,000 
in  contracting. 

The  managers  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Constrjctlon  Management  Since 
this  Office  was  established  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  have  developed  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  m  the  recommendations 
provided  by  the  staff  in  its  oversight  of 
school  construction  and  related  facility  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  T^e 
managers  anticipate  the  maintenance  of  this 
confidence  level  This  means  the  Secretary 
and  his  administrative  and  program  staff  will 
be  expected  to  continue  to  provide  the 
promnt  and  full  supaort  needed  ty  the  con- 
struction management  office  m  its  difficult 
mission  This  Includes  assurances  of  ade- 
quate staff,  space,  merit  promotions,  and 
other  matters  essential  *o  maln'alr.  effective 
operations  't  Is  also  expected  that  the  De- 
partment will  ex-i'Mjiie  all  procurement  ac- 
ti'itles  possible  while  mak'ne  cf'ain  that 
no  laws  or  regulations  are  violated 

Amendment  No   62:  Reported  In  technical 
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dinagrrnnent  The  manaRers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou^e  wii:  uiTrr  a  motion  to  recede  and 
I'oiuur  in  t!ie  ameiidnieiit  of  the  Senate  tu 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corp.s  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 

Amendment  No  HJ  Appropriates  »1  900  - 
(XH)  for  rural  water  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion system  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  WEB   water   pipeline   In  S..uth   Dakota 

Amendment  No  «•»  Reported  in  terfinlral 
dlsaKreenient  The  iiianat;er5  on  the  part  of 
the  Hiuise  wu;  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  r*)llows  Jn  lieu  of  the 
mafer  projvised  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  followlint 

"Sec  109  Except  as  specifically  provided 
otherwise  in  this  Act  no  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  available  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  section  8  of  Public  law  94 
45B  as  they  apply  to  repiortlnj;  to  Conftress 
on  p<itennal  new  areas  of  the  NaMonal  Park 
System  P'orirfed  That  not  to  exceed  »loo  - 
000  may  be  available  to  *tudy  proposed  areas 
of  the  National  Park  System  " 

The  manntters  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the   Hciii'^e  tu   'he  ametiriment   of  th"  S''n'<te 

Amendment  No  flS  Re[xirted  In  technical 
disagreement  The  ma-a-e's  on  the  nart  of 
the  Ho\ise  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  tf  the  Senate  tn 
prohibit  use  of  funds  for  withdrawal  trans- 
fer or  purchase  of  any  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  'he  current  boundaries  of  the 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Natural  Area. 
Idaho,  without  provision  therefor  In  appro- 
priation  acts 

Atnen(l?i'.ent  No  66  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  manaKers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoi'se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
terminate  the  Secretary  of  Interiors  author- 
ity to  enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  helium 
properties 

Amendment  No  87  Reported  In  technical 
dlsa^jreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
prohibit  use  of  funds  to  reduce  certain  bank- 
ing solutions  on  the  Colorado  River  within 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park 

The  rnaragers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Implementation  of  the  management  plan 
for  the  Colorado  River  should  be  examined 
carefully  during  deliberations  on  the  FY  198a 
appropriation  bill 

TITLE   II      RELATED  AGENCIES 
DSPAKTMCNT    or    Ao«ICULTU«« 

roRMT  smvicx 
Amendment  No   68    Appropriates  $133  300.- 

000  for  forest  research  Instead  of  •134. loo'- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $119  700.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  decreaae 
under  the  amount  propo«ed  b\  the  House 
coaslsta  of  the  following  Decreases  of  IIOO  - 
000  for  fire  snd  atmospheric  science  research 
•250  000  for  renewBhle  resource  evaluation 
research  »a50  0(K)  for  renewable  resource 
economics  research  (200  ooo  for  surface  en- 
vironment and  mining  research  »500  0<X)  for 
wildlife  range  ajid  Osh  habi'at  research 
•300  000  for  forest  pr<Klur's  research  and 
•  100  000  for  forest  e:ii;lneerlng  research 

Amendment  No  69  Appropriates  JTS  1 16  - 
000  for  state  and  private  forestry  Instead 
of  *1\  466  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•77  206  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
net  increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  consists  of  the  following  an  in- 
crease of  •e  OOO  000  for  rural  fire  control  and 
decrea.sea  of  •500.000  for  dutch  elm  disease 
control  and  elm  tree  utilization  »l8f)0  000 
for  urban  forestry  assistance  »I  650  000  for 
rural  forestry  assistance  and  » 4 00  000  for 
r.^f^"'''^  ^^'  managers  agree  that  the 
•000  000  Increase  for  rural  t^re  control  In- 
ciude.  •660  000  for  pr*-.uppre»alon  actlvlUe. 


in  the  Mount  St    Mt    Helens  region  of  Wash- 
ington State 

Amendment  No  70  Provides  that  t66  136  - 
000  shall  remain  avallatile  f^^r  obligation  until 
September  30.  1982  Instead  of  •63.58o.lX)0  aj 
prupoaed  bv  the  House  and  •13306.000  as 
propcsed  by  the  f^enate 

Amendment  No  71  Appropriates  $879  614- 
000  for  national  forest  system  instead  of 
•881821.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
♦872  114.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
net  decrease  under  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  consists  of  the  following  Increases 
of  •5.000.000  for  timber  stand  improvement 
•3.700.000  for  recreation  use  and  decreases 
of  tS.OOO.OOO  for  timber  stand  Improvment 
activities:  •l.OOOOOO  for  fire  protection  •577- 
000  for  cooperatlie  law  enforcement  tSOO  000 
for  road  maintenance.  »5. 500.000  for  Umber 
sales.  •I. 000.000  for  wilderness  manage- 
ment. 1330.000  for  ctiltural  resources.  •100,- 
OOO  for  wildlife  and  fisheries  support.  iTOO- 
000  for  habitat  Improvement,  and  HOOOOO 
for  soli  and  water  support 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the 
following  that  Included  In  the  Increase 
above  the  amount  provided  by  the  Senate  for 
the  national  forest  system  and  construction 
and  land  acquisition  Is  •29.700.000  to  prepare 
for  sale  in  fiscal  year  1981,  an  additional  30o 
million  board  feet  of  timber  to  be  offered  for 
s.ile  In  fiscal  year  1983 

Amendment  No  73:  Provides  that  •197- 
362  OCO  shall  remain  available  tor  obligation 
until  September  30  1982.  Instead  of  •igs- 
539.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •201.- 
462  00<1  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  73  Appropriates  »378, 586 - 
000  for  construction  and  land  acquisition  In- 
stead of  •405  465  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •354.336.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  consists  of  (igaoooOO  for  forest 
service  direct  road  construction.  »4  300  000 
for  the  Mount  Nebo  Recreation  Cnlt  and 
Road.  Uinta  National  Forest  and  »750  000 
for  the  La  Sal  Loop  Road  Mantl-La  Sal  Na- 
tional Forest    Utah 

The  managers  agree  that  •  70  000  for  Open 
Pond  sAnltatlon  facilities  Conecuh  Na- 
tional Forest  Is  Included  in  the  recommended 
amount 

Because  there  has  been  a  substantial  short- 
fall In  the  lO'  Road  Ftinds  for  1981  which 
will  make  It  Impossible  to  obtain  the  road 
building  program  contemplated  by  the  man- 
agers, the  managers  are  expecting  the  Forest 
Service  to  submit  a  request  fr.r  supplemental 
appropriations  In  1981  In  order  to  continue 
direct  road  construction  and  timber  pur- 
chaser road  construction  at  the  level  con- 
templated 

Amendment  No  74  Reported  In  technical 
dl.sagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendmen'  providing  that  122  429- 
000  Is  for  construction  and  arqiiislMon  of 
buildings  and  other  facilities  Instead  of  ^21  - 
789  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •21- 
/-"»  '««)  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  75  Provider  that  •353- 
662  000  Is  for  construction  of  forest  devel- 
op.-nent  roads  and  trails  bv  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  construction  and  maintenance  of 
forest  development  roads  hv  timber  ptir- 
chasers  Instead  of  ^381  181  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  »330  612  000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  76  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage appropriating  »ao.000.000  for  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Amendment  No  77  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  that  revenues  collected  un- 
der the  authority  of  Section  4(f)  of  the  Land 


and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  be  paid 
into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser.atlon  Fund 
The  managers  recognize  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  had  some  desirable  flexibility  in  the 

us-  of  'hi-,  a.  count  and  does  not  in'end  that 
the  change  should  ofTset   that   flexibility 

DlP*«TMtNT     or     THE     TKEASt'SY 

Amendment  No  78  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment    insert  the  following 

DEPAkTxrsT   or   the    TaxAScnT 

ENE«CT    SErrarrT    aE.SE«\-E 

In  title  I    chapter  VIII  of  Public  Law  96 
304    under  the  subheading  'ENEacr  SirvarTT 
Resesve  ■.    the    second    paragraph    shall    be 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  total  available  funding  -Incltidlng 
rinds  conimitied  or  conditionally  committed 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  96  136)  shall 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  provide  ^17  523  000.- 
OfK)  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  which  •6  000- 
00o00<'  shall  be  Immediately  available  »6 - 
212  000  000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
after  June  30  li»82,  and  un  to  »5  3 1 0  OOo  l.X)0 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  as  provided 
abr.ve  and  to  provide  •!  270  000  000  for  pur- 
poses of  title  II  to  be  Immediately  available 
and  to  be  appropriated  as  follows 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  »525  000, WtO  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  204i»l 
I  1 1  of  Public  Law  96  394 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  •525000000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energv  under  section  2(34  aii2i  of 
Public  Law  96  294  Provided  That  ^52- 
500  000  of  such  amount  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energv  for  carrying  out  com- 
mercialisation activities  other  than  those 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels. 
and 

•■(111)  not  to  exceed  •230  000. OOO  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  purpo.ses  of  subtitle  B  " 

Notwithstanding  anv  o'her  provl.slon  of 
law  funds  committed  to  a  loan  guarantee 
default  reserve  for  blomaas  ene-gy  projects 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Enfrgv  Security 
Act  may  be  used  to  guarantee  loans  up  to 
three  times  the  amount  held  in  reserve 
Notwithstanding  any  public  notice  or  solici- 
tation announcement  to  the  contrary  the 
•Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary*  of 
.^Rrlculture  may  apply  this  loan  guarantee 
leveraging  authority  to  applications  for  alco- 
hol fuel  loan  guarantees  submitted  under 
title  II  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  prior  to 
pa'^iage  of   this  Act 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
HovLse  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  managers  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment modlfMng  existing  provisions  of  the 
Energv  Security  Reserve  T^he  modifications 
set  a.slde  »52  5  million  out  of  «525  million 
previously  appropriated  to  the  Reserve  and 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
blomass  activities  authorized  by  title  11  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  so  that  those  funds 
are  available  to  carry  out  commercialization 
activities  other  than  tho.se  In  the  Office  of 
Alcohol  Fuels  They  a.so  delete  the  provision 
not  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  fund 
blomass  projects  of  less  than  an  annual 
ethanol  lor  eqvilvalent)  capacity  of  15  mil- 
lion gallons  The  deletion  of  the  size  , imita- 
tion will  allow  award  of  feasibility  studies 
and  cooperative  agreement  contracts  for 
smaller  size  projects  submitted  under  cur- 
rently outstanding  solicitations 

The  managers  also  agree  that  loan  guaran- 
tees may  be  issued  lor  up  to  three  X'.nits  the 
amount  of  previously  appropriated  default 
reserves  for  blomass  energy  projects  This 
provl.slon  is  equivalent  to  that  already  exist- 
ing for  alternative  fuels  production  The 
agreed  to  amendment  broadens  Senate- 
pas.sed    language    from   alcohol   fuel   produc- 
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tion  to  all  blomass  energy  projects,  and 
maintains  the  provision  making  it  applicable 
to  proposals  submitted  under  the  basic  «u- 
thoj-ity  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  prior  to 
passage  of  this  Act 

Ttie  managers  do  not  Intend  that  this  pro- 
vision be  interpreted  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  stop  dl-scusslons  and  nego- 
tiations with  those  seven  project  sponsors 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  DOE  as  an- 
nounced on  October  29  1980  to  enter  Into 
competitive  negotiations  for  a  Federal  loan 
(•uarantee  The  managers  expect  the  DOE  to 
proceed  with  t>iose  negotiations  so  that  the 
production  capability  represented  by  those 
facilities  may  be  placed  In  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  Furthermore  the  DOE 
may,  bv  this  amendment  utilize  this  leverag- 
ing authority  to  fund  projects  already  se- 
lected for  competitive  negotiations,  as  well  as 
anv  propo.«ed  projects  already  submitted  to 
DOE  but  not  yet  selected  for  competitive 
negotiations 

Department   or   Energy 
Amendment    No     79      Deletes    House    lan- 
guage  de.lnlng    "alternative    fuels  '    as    pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  80:  Reported  In  technical 
cl:iagreeinent  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  thai  section  19(m)  of  the 
Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  of  1974  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  to  BllernalUe  fuelt  actions 

Amendment  No  81  Deletes  proposed  Sen- 
ate language  that  allows  loan  guarantees  for 
alcohol  fuels  production  blomass  energy 
projects  to  be  Issued  for  up  to  three  times 
the  amount  held  In  ieser\e 

A  similar  provision  U  Included  In  tlie 
■  Energy  Security  Reserve"  in  the  Department 
of  the  Trettsur> 

Amendment  No  82  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  The  nianaf;ers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  tti  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $71 1 .43.'), 000  for 
fossil  energy  research  and  de\elopnient  in- 
stead of  •670,605,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  »J8J300',()0  as  prop,  sed  by  the 
Senate  The  man.it-ers  on  the  p:irt  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate 

The  net  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing Increases  of  $4,000,000  for  peat  ga.smca- 
tion      $5.000  000     for     In-situ     gasification, 

•  1.900  OOO  for  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology development.  $4,000,000  for  pressur- 
ized fliidized  bed  systems  In  direct  combus- 
tion $1,000  000  for  data  collection  and  dls- 
semlnii'l  n  m  enhan -ed  oil  re  overy  $1,300,- 
000  for  drilling  and  ofT.shore  technology, 
$8  000  000  for  liquefaction  for  the  Grace 
methanol  project,  and  $5,000  000  for  Hypas 
design  studies  and  decreases  of  $3  000  000 
;or  coal  mining  research  and  development. 
13  000.000  for  Indirect  liquefaction  and  $65,- 
000  for  the  atmospheric  fltUdlzed  bed  facility 
inMorganfown   West  Virginia 

The  managers  agree  that  the  reduction  of 

•  Ifiooooo  In  indlret  Ilout-<a;;on  funds 
should  be  made  from  technology  ba.se  ac- 
tivity rather  than  Indti.strlal  prnject.s  If  ad- 
ditional fonds  are  required  for' technolopv 
base  activity,  thev  should  be  provided  out  of 
advanced  research  and  technology  funds  It 
IS  also  agreed  that  the  $1.900  000  reduction 
in  advanced  research  and  technology  funds 
should  be  taken  from  lowest  priority  proj- 
ects, not  necessarily  from  direct  coal  utili- 
zation as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $5  000  000 
provider]  bv  boMi  Hooses  for  unlve-s;rv  coa! 
research  should  stipport  the  program  as 
currently  constituted  and  not  be  used  to 
f'lnd  a  formal  university  coal  laboratorv 
program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
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The  managers  also  agree  that  no  Office  of 
Peat  Development  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
IS  required  to  be  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment 

Finally  the  managers  agree  that  funds 
added  for  fuel  cell  development  should  be 
allo-ated  as  follows  $S  700  noo  lor  phos- 
phoric acid  systems  $4  300  000  for  additional 
small  on-slie  field  test  units.  $1,000,000  for 
molten  carbonate  system.s,  and  $1,000,000  for 
advanced  concepts 

Amendment  .No  8'i  Appropriates  $423,- 
300,000  for  fossil  energy  constrtiction  instead 
of  $445  300,0(HJ  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$380  100  000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate 

The  de<rease  under  the  amo-n'  proposed 
by  the  House  consists  of  $10,000  000  for  opei- 
atlng  expenses  for  SRC  dcmonsiiation  proj- 
ects $110(jOOOO  for  hlgh-Btu  gasification 
plants  and  $1.(>00,000  for  o'eratmg  expenses 
for  hlgh-Btu  gasification  demonstration 
projects 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Department 
should  proceed  to  construction  of  both  hlgh- 
Btu  gasification  plants  previously  In  com- 
petition with  one  another  vinder  pro'ect 
76  lb.  without  further  delay  Proceeding 
to  ccnstruclion  depends  on  arriving;  at  satis- 
factory business  arrangemenis  with  the  con- 
tractors and  completing  required  eiivlron- 
incnlal   work 

Amendment  No  84  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  1  he  mana^iers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  iiinendinent  of  the  Senate 
with  an  Rinendinoiit  Hppr(;priatlnp  $226- 
062  000  Instead  of  $176  3.n.OOO  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $224  587  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  1  he  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Seni\te  will  move  to  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  Ihe  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate 

The  increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  consists  of  $950,000  for  direct 
combustion  commercialization  and  $525  000 
for  Federal  leasing  The  mnnagers  agree  that 
none  of  the  $200,000  reduction  m  the  coal 
supply  development  program  should  be 
applied  to  anthracite  programs. 

Amendment  No  85  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  $206- 
466.000  remain  available  until  expended  in- 
stead of  $156  266  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  S197  127.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
.Senate  will  .move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendmenl  of  the 
Senate 

The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  conslsl.s  of  the  following 
$847  000  for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  admin- 
istrative expenses  $3  900  000  for  shaie  re- 
serves development  and  $4,592,000  for  en- 
hanced gas  recovery 

Amendment  No  86  Reported  l!i  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  nart  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendmenl  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating  $862  - 
107.000  instead  of  $8=^0,607  00(i  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $853,132,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate 

The  net  Increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing increases  of  $5  000  000  for  design  of  a 
co,t-shared  formcoldng  pro-ess  and  $900, OOT 
for  study  of  a  coke  pellet  process  $6  900,000 
for  research  and  development  of  a  third  gas 
turbine  engine,  $5,280,000  for  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles  $10  000,000  for  S'Rte  emer- 
gency conservation  planning  grants,  $3  - 
OOO  000  for  development  of  advanced  con- 
cepts In  energy  conversion  technology: 
$20,0(X),000  for  assistance  to  areas  Impacted 
by  energy  growth,   and  decreases  of  $2,240,- 


OOO  for  buildings  systems:  $1,000,000  for  dis- 
trict heating  feasibility  studies.  $1,940,000 
for  technology  and  consumer  products, 
$500,000  for  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency building  temperature  restrictions  pro- 
gram, $400,030  for  buildings  and  community 
systems  program  direction,  $6  600  000  for 
industrial  energy  conservation  projects. 
$6,250  000  for  conservation  grants  to  schools 
and  hospitals,  $6  975  000  for  low  Income 
weatlienzatloii  grants  $10,000000  for  sup- 
plemental State  energy  grants,  $1  575  000 
for  State  and  local  program  direction  and 
$2  100  000  for  appropriate  technology  grants 
The  managers  agree  $7  433  000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  Slate  grants  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Stater,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
emergency  gasoline  allocation  plans  iii  co- 
ordination with  the  Federal  effort 

The  requirement  for  cost  sharing  by  states 
participating  in  the  Energy  Extention  Service 
has  been  deferred  until  fiscal  year  1982  to 
permit  adequate  time  for  states  to  budget  for 
this  activity 

Senate  language  has  been  adopted  m  the 
bill  to  retroactively  includes  special  districts 
within  the  term  "local  government"  entitles 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  energy  Impact 
assistance 

The  managers  support  development  of  a 
third  gas  turbine  engine  on  an  accelerated 
schedule  which  will  coincide  approximately 
with  the  completion  date  for  the  two  engines 
presently  under  development  The  Depart- 
ment .should  m.)d:fy  the  program  goals  for 
the  third  engine  as  necessary  to  ensure  the 
earliest  practical  completion  date. 

The  managers  direct  that  electric  vehicles 
purchased  by  tlie  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Demonstra- 
tion Program  must  demonstrate  a  '5  percent 
range  improvement  over  the  1980  DOE  per- 
formance standards  for  all  classes  of  electric 
vehicles  The  managers  have  taken  this  action 
to  insure  that  the  Department  will  make 
every  effort  to  upgrade  the  range  of  electric 
vehicles  purchased  for  the  demonstration 
program 

The  managers  do  not  agree  to  earmark 
funds  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  for  an 
urban  waste  facility  In  Manchester.  New 
Hampshire    as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Department 
should  be  permitted  to  reprogram  $4  1 00  000 
to  audit  and  evaluate  grants  to  schools  and 
hospitals  This  amount  is  less  than  the  De- 
partment proposed  but  the  managers  believe 
adequate  data  verlficatlcn  and  program 
evaluation  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
allowance 

The  managers  agree  that  engine  combus- 
tion research  originally  budgeted  wlthm  the 
advanced  combustion  technology  subactlvlty 
m  the  fossil  energy  research  and  development 
account  should  be  continued  within  funding 
provided   for  energy   conservation 

Amendment  No  87  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  de- 
fining "local  government'  for  the  purposes  of 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  and  making  the 
delni'lon  retroactive  to  the  e''ert;ve  date  of 
iho  authorizing  legislation    PL   95-6201 

Amendment  No  88  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  rerede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $176  8''"  000  for 
economic  regulation  Instead  of  $141,999  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $173  432  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
: he  amendment  of  the  House  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate 

The  increase  a'bove  the  amount  proposed 
bv  the  Senate  con«ls's  o'  $2  500  000  for  grants 
to  state  utility  commissions  for  the  first  few 
months  of  fiscal  year  1982  and  of  $935,000  for 
fuels  regulation 
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I  >u'  juiiiiftgers  agree  that  the  specific  •!- 
IcK-alioii  of  amounts  for  prelniplementatlon 
of  the  Kasolliie  rationing  plan  shall  renialn 
open  The  fluids  available  must  be  used  m 
conrnrmniice  with  the  plan  accepted  by  the 
C">>n>;res.s  at  the  end  of  July 

An>endmenl  No  89  Appropriate;  »10a.- 
OOO.UOa  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ln<itead  of  $876,- 
918  (X)0  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  90  Deletes  House  lan- 
Kvm>;e  reapproprlatlng  »300,000.000  for  the 
Strute>;ic  Petroleum  Reserve 

Am-ndment  No  91  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou^e  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ani 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  ln.sert  the  following  ":  Pro- 
1  idcd.  That  the  President  shall  Immediately 
seek  to  undertake,  and  thereafter  continue, 
crude  oil  acquisition,  tran-sportailon,  and 
Injection  activities  at  a  level  sumclent  to 
assure  that  crude  oil  storage  In  the  Strategic 
I'etrolpum  Reserve  will  be  Increased  to  an 
average  annual  rate  of  at  least  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day  or  a  sustained  average  annual 
dally  rate  of  fill  which  would  fully  utilize 
appropriated  funds:  Provided  Jurther.  That 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  provision 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  and  shall  not 
affect  such  provisions  of  the  Energy  Security 
.Act  In  anv  way". 

The  managers  on  the  pan  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  H.  use  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  mana>;ers  expect  the  Reserv"  to  be 
filled  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least 
300,000  barrels  a  day.  Including  oil  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  and  to  use  the 
available  funds  fully 

Amendment  No  92  Appropriates  $104,- 
117.000  for  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration as  proposed  bv  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $106,813,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing: That,  program  direction  should  be 
»37l 50.000  and  that  this  should  not  Inter- 
fere with  greater  use  of  In-house  staff  to 
Bvold   high  contract  labor  costs 

.Amendment  No.  93  Reported  In  technical 
dis  igreenient  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  the  Secretary  authority  to  use  the 
provision  of  P  L  8S-804  with  respe  t  to  con- 
tracts for  government-owned  facilities  for 
developing  or  demonstrating  the  conversion 
of  coal  Into  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  hydro- 
carbon products  The  language  \k  intended 
to  clarify  that  the  authority  ran  onlv  be  used 
If  the  Secretary  ^as  other  legal  authority  to 
undertake  such  projects 

The  managers  agree  with  the  Senate  report 
language  concerning  the  scope  of  the  Sec- 
retarvs  authority,  utilizing  PL  85-fl04.  to 
enriiura«e    and    carry    out    cost-sharing    ar- 

riiiii<einents 

Oepastmint  or  Hf«i  III  AND  Human  SravicES 
HII.4I  TH  sravi;  r.s  apministhatio.n 
Amendment  No  94  Reported  !n  technical 
dlssKreement  The  niivnsgers  on  the  part  of 
the  HoiLse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conr-ur  In  the  an-.er.dment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $,^94  119.000  for 
Indian  health  services  Instead  of  $593  619.000 
as  proposed  bv  the  House  and  $592  133  000  as 
proposed  by  the  .Senate  1  he  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  w'.ll  move  to  concur  In  the 
amrnrlment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  -Senate  Ttie  net  tnrrease  above  the 
amount  proposed  bv  the  House  consists  of 
•he  following  Irrrpases  of  $1  000  000  for 
maintenance  and  repair.  $1  000.000  f  ir  con- 
tract services  to  Pasro»  Yaqul  of  Arizona; 
$1000  000  for  the  Pawnee  .Service  Unit  In 
Oklahoma     and    decreases   of   •l.OOO.OOO    for 


the  Indian  health  manpower  "r-T--<»-i,  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  community  health  repre- 
sentative program. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing that  an  additional  $100,000,  within 
available  funds,  l>e  provided  for  the  Indians 
into  medicine  program  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  that  tt  e  Pawnee  Hospital  be 
closed  and  a  contract  care  system  t>e  Insti- 
tuted In  Its  place,  that  the  Indian  Health 
Service  may  transfer  the  Tanana  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  to  the  Tanana  Chiefs 
Conference  for  use  a.s  a  long  term  care  fa- 
cility so  long  as  such  transfer  is  accomplished 
within  the  funds  available 

Amendment  No  95:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
tl:e  House  will  oner  a  motion  to  recede  and 
Concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
collected  under  Title  IV  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  be  available  for 
achieving  compliance  with  Titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  -Security  Act 

Amendment  No  96  Reported  In  technical 
dlsigreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  leasing  of  housing  units 
at  Bethel.  Ala-ska 

Amendment  No  97'  Appropriates  $84,469.- 
000  for  Indian  health  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $88  831,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

Amendment  No  98  Deletes  House  lan- 
gui.Re  as  pr;iposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  99  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  non-lndlan  patients  may 
be  extended  health  care  at  the  Tallhln-\  Hos- 
pital in  Tallhlna.  Oklahoma,  and  the  Zunl- 
Ramah  Indian  Health  Service  Unit  In  Zunl. 
New  Mexico 

Amendment  No  100:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  pirt 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provlt'es  that  funds  appropriated  to 
Indian  Health  Service,  excent  for  adminis- 
trative and  program  direction  purposes,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  trivel  limitations 

DEPARTMtNT  or  Education 

Amendment  No  101  Provides  $10,930,000 
for  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  as  pro-josed  bv  the  House  Instead  of  $22- 
430. COO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  102  Approirla'e>  $81  880- 
000  for  Indian  education  Instead  of  $84,180.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  103  Appropriates  $12  857 - 
000  for  Departmental  Management.  Institute 
of  Museum  Services.  Instead  of  $13900.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12  057.000  as 
prooosed  by  the  Senate  The  decrease  of 
$43  000  from  the  House  amount  Includes 
$36  000  for  grant  readers  $7  000  for  site  aud- 
its and  $10,000  for  program  evaluations 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission 

Amendment  No  104  Appropriates  $3  680  - 
000  for  .'alarles  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,180,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

Smithsonian   Instttution 

Amendment  No  105  Appropriates  $117.- 
665  000  for  salaries  and  expen.ses  Instead  of 
$118  838.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou'e  and 
$115  731.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
decrease  under  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  consists  of  reductions  of  $150  000  for 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Environmental  Center, 
$13,000  for  the  Jo«eph  Henry  papers.  $38,000 
for  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 
$43  000  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
$25,000  for  the  Freer  Gallery,  $25,000  for  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum.  $36,030  for  the 
Smithsonian    Institution    Press.    $83,000   for 


the  (ifflie  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mu- 
seum Programs.  $60,000  for  the  Smitlisonlan 
Distribution  libraries.  $350,000  for  major  ex- 
hibition programs.  $171,000  for  administra- 
tion, $100,000  for  pay  cost,  and  $200  000 
requested  for  Inflation 

The  manajiers  a^ree  that  the  Smithsonian 
should  have  the  flexibility  to  apply  the  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  reduction  to  program 
areas  on  the  basis  of  changing  priorities 
There  Is  no  objection  to  a  forward-funded 
reserve  of  Indian  rupees  In  the  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  budget 

Amendment  No  106  Appropriates  $3,290.- 
000  for  construction  and  lmpro\ements,  Na- 
tiinal  Zoological  Park  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $2  790  (X)y  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  107  Appropriates  $7,539,- 
OtO  for  restoration  and  renovation  of  build- 
ings Instead  of  $8  039  O'JO  as  proposed  by  the 
Huu.se  and  $7  039  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  reduction  Is  to  be  applied  to  low 
priorit  v  projects 

Amendment  No  108  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou'e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
v.'lth  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

CONSTaUCTION 

■  For  necessary  expenses  to  construct  mu- 
seum support  facilities.  Including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50. COO  for  services  as  authorised  by  5 
use  3109,  $5  000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  managers  were  distressed  to  leern  that 
the  4  bay  support  facility  for  which  construc- 
tion funds  were  provided  In  fiscal  1980  could 
n-jt  be  built  for  less  than  $7  000.000  more 
than  wa.s  available  The  managers  were  In- 
formed that  a  3  bav  facility  could  be  "jullt 
within  available  funds  If  the  Smithsonian 
used  $2  500.000  of  Its  private  fvinds  to  aug- 
ment the  $20.500  000  appropriation  available 

Rather  than  racrlflce  the  badly  needed 
space,  the  managers  have  chosen  to  appro- 
priate $5,000,000  which  along  with  the  $2- 
5:)0,0€0  the  Smithsonian  had  planned  to  use 
for  construction  of  a  3  bay  facility,  will  be 
adequate  to  build  the  desired  4  bay  facility 

The  managers  are  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  the  Smithsonian  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  major  construction  project  at  a 
time  and  have  not  provided  any  funds  for 
deUgn  of  the  South  Quad  complex  This  will 
permit  the  Smithsonian  to  commit  all  Its 
construction  efforts  to  the  Museum  Support 
Center 

Amendment  No  109  Appropriates  $24.- 
314.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  Instead  of  $24  464.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $34,089,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  decrease  under 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  consist* 
of  a  pay  cost  reduction  and  a  reduction  for 
furniture  and  equipment  for  newly  opened 
areas 

Asi  HiTECT  or  THE  Capitol 
.MEMoaiAL  to  hale  boggs 

Amendment  No.  110  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Houfe  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
$7,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  ameld- 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate 

The  increase  over  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Is  for  any  uni.itlc- 
Ipated  expenses  The  Architect  Is  '.o  tske 
everv  step  to  meet  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate 
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National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Amendment    No     111      Appropriates   ^125- 
860  000  for  salaries  and  expenses   Instead  of 
$127,360,000   as   proposed   by   the   Hou«e   a;id 
$124,800,000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  112  Provides  »1 13  960, (no 
for  program  funds  Instead  of  $114  49S,ono  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $112  635.000  os 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  decrease  under 
the  amount  propced  by  the  House  Is  for 
contracts  for  analysis  of  1980  census  data 

Amendment  No  113  Reported  m  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  or.  the  pa^t 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
uUh  an  ai.iendmeiit  providing  111.900,000 
for  administrative  expenses  Instead  of  $12 
865  000  as  proposed  bv  the  House  and  $12  - 
165.000  a-s  proposed  bv  the  Senate  The  .nan- 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  decrease  under  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  Is  a  reduction  of  $965,000  budg- 
eted for  the  expenses  associated  with  moving 
to  the  Old  Post  OfTlce  Building 

Amendment  No  114  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage associated  with  the  move  to  the  Old 
Post  Office  Building 

Amendment  No  115  Appropriates  $32  700- 
030  for  matchlm  grants  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $31,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  116:  Provides  $13.450000 
for  challenge  grants  Instead  of  $14,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $12  700  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  decrease  under 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  reflects 
a  transfer  of  $750,000  for  Institutional  ad- 
vancement grants  from  challence  grants  to 
the  'ireasury  fund"  proTram  which  requires 
a  2  to  1  match  rate  rather  than  a  3  to  1  ratio 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hvmanities 
Amendment  No  117:  Appropriates  $117,- 
799,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $118,741,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

Amendment  No  118  Provides  $106,522  000 
for  program  funds  ns  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $106022000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  119-  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  $11.277  000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Instead  of  $12,219,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,777,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate 

The  decrease  under  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  Is  a  reduction  $942  000  budgeted 
for  the  expenses  associated  with  moving  to 
the  Old  Post  Office  Building 

Amendment   No     120     Deletes  House   lan- 
Kuage  a.ssoclated  with  the  move  to  the  Old 
Post  Office  Building 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Amendment  No    121     Appropriates  $2  270- 
OOO  for  the  National  Capital  Plannlnj;  Com- 
mission as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
l2.300.0OO  as   proposed   by   the  House 
Franklin  Dela.no  Roosevelt  Memorial 

commissio.v 
Amendment  No    122     Appropriates  $30  000 
for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission   as  proposed   bv   the   Senate  In- 
stead of  $40,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Pennsylvania  Avenle  Divelopmznt 
Corporation 
Amendment  No    123     Appropriates  $2,443- 
000  for  salaries  and  expen-^es  instead  of  ^2  - 
508  000  as  proposed  bv  the  Hotise  nnd  $2  343  - 
030  as  proposed  by  the  i^ena'p    The  decrease 
of  $65,000  under  the   base  should   be  taken 
from  the  lowest  priority  areas 


FEDfR\L  I.NSPECTOR  FOR  THE  ALASKA  GaS 

Pipeline 

Amendment  No  124  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disii^rreenif nt  Tlie  mana  ers  on  the  part 
of  thf  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •■$!  500" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  mo.e  to  concur  m  the  amendment  of 
the  Hovise  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Holocaust  ^;EMORIAL  Council 
Amendment  No  125  Appropriates  $722,000 
for  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  as  pro- 
posed by   the  Senate 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No  126  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  wo  ild  have  pre- 
vented the  closure  of  anv  wildlife  refuge  on 
which  a  State  permits  the  use  of  lead  shot 
for  waterfowl  hunting 

Amendment  No  127  Deletes  lanpua^'e  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited payment  or  compensation  to  any 
individual  closlnc  or  threatening  to  close  any 
wildlife  refuge  where  a  State  permits  the 
use  of  lead  shot  for  waterfowl  hunting 

For  the  past  three  years  Congress  has  In- 
cluded a  provision  In  this  bill  which  pro- 
hibits funding  for  the  implementation  or 
enforcement  for  steel  shot  rcpnlations  In  any 
State  unless  approved  by  the  appropriate 
slate  agency  Congress  has  af'ain  Included 
this  restriction  and  contltuies  to  believe  that 
tho  decision  regarding  steel  shot  can  be  best 
made  by  the  State  Involved  with  the  a-ssist- 
ance  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
providing  research  and  other  Information 
services 

The  managers,  however,  are  concerned  that 
us  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  actions  have 
violated  the  Intent  of  this  Congressional 
mandate  In  at  least  four  States  the  Ser\lce 
threatened  to  close  waterfowl  htintinp  on 
National  Wildlife  Refuees  as  a  result  of  the 
Slate  s  Icjiitlmate  decision  not  to  accept  the 
Services  proposed  steel  shot  regulations 
These  threats  were  clearly  In  conflict  with 
prohibitions  which  Conj;ress  has  again  ap- 
proved, and  the  manasers  believe  this 
amounts  to  unlawful  Intimidation  of  State 
officials  In  an  attempt  to  force  concurrence 
with  those  regulations 

Tho  Seriate  approved  language  which 
would  have  specifically  denied  the  U  S  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  the  authority  to  close 
wildlife  refuges  based  on  a  State's  decision 
regarding  steel  shot  The  managers  have 
agreed  to  forego  this  addltloiia;  prohibition 
slnco  Congressional  Intent  has  now  been 
specifically  expressed  However,  the  man- 
agers win  consider  stronger  and  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  Service  appropria- 
tions If  clear  Congressional  Intent  Is  not 
honored 

Amendment  No  128:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.   Insert    the   following 

"Sec  306  aid)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  all  applications  made  pursuant  to  the 
Acts  of  June  1  1938  (52  Stat  609 1,  Mav  3, 
1927  (44  Stat  1361 1,  May  14,  1898  i30  Stat. 
413),  and  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat  1097i, 
which  were  filed  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  within  the  time  provided  by  appli- 
cable law  and  which  describe  land  In  Alaska 
that  was  available  for  entry  under  the  afore- 
mentioned statutes  when  such  entry  oc- 
curred, are  hereby  approved  on  the  one 
hundred  and  elehtleth  day  following  the 
»<ffectlvp  date  of  this  Act  except  where  pro- 
vided otherwise  by  paragraph  i3i  or  i4)  of 
this  subsection,  or  where  the  Isnd  descrip- 
tion of  the  entry  must  be  adjusted  pursuant 
to  subsection    (bi    of  this  section.  In  which 


cases  approval  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  a:  the  time  the 
adjustment  becomes  final 

"i2)  Where  an  application  describes  land 
wllhin  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  or  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wilderness  FYeservaiion  System  in  the 
Tongass  or  Chugach  National  Forests  esub- 
Iished  on  or  before  the  e.Tectlve  date  of  this 
Act  or  as  designated  by  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Act  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  No\ember  12  1980  and  tlie  described 
land  was  not  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
1 1  i  a  I  I  1  I  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  or  where  an  application  describes 
land  which  has  been  patented  or  deeded  to 
the  Slate  of  Alaska  or  which  on  or  before 
the  date  of  entry  was  validly  selected  by 
tentatively  approved  patented,  deeded  or 
confirmed  to  the  Slate  of  Alaska  pursuant 
to  applicable  law  and  was  not  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  section  IKaidiiA)  of  the 
Aia&ka  Natl',  e  Claims  Settlement  Act  from 
those  lands  made  available  for  selection  by 
section  llia)i2i  of  the  Act  by  any  Native 
Village  certified  as  eligible  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion Ilibi  of  such  Act  paragraph  1 1  i  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  ^ci  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  and  the  application  shall  be 
adjudicated  pursuant  to  the  requiremeius  of 
the  Acts  referred  to  in  sectio:-,  306*81(1) 
hereof,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act,  and  other  applicable  law. 

"(3  I  Paragraph  ili  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  ici  shall  not  apply  and  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  adjudicated  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  referred  to  In 
section  3()6fai(li  hereof.  If  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  efTective  date  of  this  Act — 

"I  A I  .A  Native  Corporation  files  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the 
Secretary)  stating  that  the  applicant  Is  not 
entitled  to  ihe  land  di^scnbed  m  the  appli- 
cation, and  said  land  is  withdrawn  for  selec- 
tion by  the  corporation  pursuant  lo  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act:   or 

"(B)  The  State  of  Alaska  files  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  stating  that  the  land  de- 
scribed In  the  application  Is  necessary  for 
access  to  lands  owned  by  the  United  States, 
the  Slate  of  Alaska,  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  resources  lo- 
cated thereon  or  to  a  public  body  of  water 
regularly  employed  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, and  the  protest  states  with  specificity 
the  facts  upon  which  the  conclusions  con- 
cerning acce.ss  are  based  and  that  no  reason- 
able altertiatives  for  access  exist,    or 

'iCi  A  person  or  entity  files  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  stating  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  not  entitled  to  the  land  described  in 
the  application  and  that  said  land  is  the 
situs  of  Improvements  claimed  by  the  per- 
.son  or  entity 

"(Di  The  State  of  Alaska  flies  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  respecting  an  entry 
which  was  made  prior  to  a  valid  selection 
tentative  approval  patent  deed,  or  confir- 
mation to  the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to 
rippllcable  law 

"(4:  Paragraph  ( 1  i  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (ci  shall  not  apply  to  any  appli- 
cation which  was  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  applicant. 

"lb)  An  applicant  may  amend  the  land 
description  contained  In  his  or  her  applica- 
tion If  said  description  designates  land  other 
than  that  which  the  applicant  Intended  to 
claim  at  the  lime  of  application  and  If  the 
description  as  amended  describes  the  land 
originally  Intended  to  be  claimed  If  the 
application  is  amended,  this  section  shall 
operate  to  approve  the  application  or  to  re- 
fuire  lis  adjudication,  as  the  CBse  may  be. 
with  reference  to  the  amended  land  de- 
scription only  Provided  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notlfv  the  S'ate  of  A'.asVa  and  all 
liiterested  parties  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the 
intended  correction  of  the  entry's  location 
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i,i>rt    anv    «u,h    iiar-v    ihall    havf    untl!     the  Amendrnfri-.     No      130       Deletes     UnguaK-e  and   with  data  procurement   review   requlre- 

one  hundred  and  elKhtleth  dav  followlnK  the  exempting;  Alaska  from  certain  provisions  of  ment    The  managers  also  agree  that  the  re- 

effective   date   of    this    Act   or   sixty    davs    fol-  the   txp.rt    Admlnlstratlui    Art  of    1979    The  ductlon    of    $:i6000    m    conv.lant    service, 

lowing   mailing   of    the    notice     whichever    Is  n.anagers    on    the    part    of    the    House    and  shall  not   be  applied  to  -he  de.lgn  and  engl- 

later     to    file    with    the    Department    of    the  Senate  are  m  full  agreement  that  this  provi-  neering  of  roads  or  bridges 

TmVrinr  a  nrotest   as  provided   in   subsecthai  »ion.  first  carried  m  the  fiscal  veir   1980  ap-  The  revised  amendment  also  provides  that 

a     3?  Of  ^hssecMr^hth    protest      If  propr.a.lon  act  ,  P  L   96   126  , .  w.s  an  amend-  »4  6OO,OC0    of    the     unobligated    balance    of 

imelv     shall    be    deemed    tiled    wlthl..    one  ment  to  the  Export  Administration  Act.  and  emergency    appropriations    for    the    Mt.    St 

hn    dred    and    ei,.v,.v    davs    of    the    etTer'ur  such   permanent   legislation   need  not   be  re-  Helen-,  eruptiun  can  t,e  applied  to  continued 

date  of  thts^c    notwithstanding  the  acuml  peated  annually  to  remain  in  full  eflect  until  development    and    demonstration   of  the  »o- 

da^/f    ninr>''-<l-i     ^'^^^           That    the  expressly    repealed    by   Congress  -lied    HeUstat    aerial    logging    system    Thl. 

^e-re  arv   .   Hv   re,,ulre   that    all   applications  The  managers  fully  support  Alaska's  con-  v.stem    if  available  in  time   can  greatly  assist 

dew-m       land'    in     a     spe-lflc'' area     b*  tlnued  exemption  from  the  red  cedar  provl-  '^^l^.X^l^.rJZ::                                "" 

amended     If    at    all     prior   to   a   date   certain  slon  of   the  export   law.   and  deletion  of   the  '''t^'^^-^^'^^^''^^  ^^^^erstand      the      Vavv 

Which  date   Shall   be  calculated   to  allow   for  '»"/-«^   '"    '-    "Yl'SL'l""    ^T.Zl':>ro  unT.a^raTlt   transferred  r^anrg'ement  of  this 

orderly    adoption    of    a    plan    or    survey    for  '^'"'"^"^'"'J" /^^  „^'";V3t^nuar'  P^og^""^   f^""^    '^'    ^<^"^^    Aviation   Systems 

the   specified   are.,    and    the   Secretary   shall  posed  by    he  Senate  restricting  fotirth  quar-  P^^K„^^,^^    ,^    ^^^    ^.^^^,    ^,^    Development 

mall  notification  of  the  final  date  for  amend.       ter   spending                              Because    the   Navy    will    receive  sub- 

ment    to   each   afTected    applicant     and   shall  Atnendment    No     133^    "'f/'*^    '"J*;^"  ,t,ntlal     benefits    from     this    program     the 

provide   such   other    notice   a,s   the    Secre'ary  nl.al    disagreement     The    manage^    on    the  ,   ^^^.^   provided    no   new    funds  for 

deems  appropriate    at    le.vst   slx'y   days  prior  part    of    the    House    will    orer    a    '"°'>°"    t°  Navv  program  management   and  direct   that 

t,,  sa.rt  date     Pror,d^d   further    Tha'   no  ap-  recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  a,,,.  "s^V^h    program    reqoiremenis    sv>onld   be 

plu-a.lon   may   be  amended   for  location   fol-  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follow-s;  flnanced  from  funds  already  appropriated  to 

lowing   adoption   of   a   final    plan   of   survey  In    lieu    of    the    section    number    In    said  ^^^  ^ 

which  includes  the  location  of  the  entry  as  aniendment  Insert  308  .  ,  ,^  „  „  Atnendment  No  135  Reported  In  technical 
des.r,„ed  m  the  application  or  Its  location  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
as  desired  by  amendment.  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  •mend-  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^j,  ^^^^  ^  ^^„^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
"(c)  Where  the  land  described  in  nppUca-  "1*"\°'  ^^*  "°"»*  '°  ^^^  »•"•««""•"'  °f  '^e  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^.^^  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
tlon  (or  such  an  application  as  adjusted  or  A'*_rt,„.„,  ^o  133  Reoorted  in  tech-  «"  "mendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  sec- 
amended  pursuant  to  subsection  ,b,  or  ic,  ^..^JT  disagreement  The  managers  on  the  "°"  ""-""  '"  -"»  "-'"dment.  Insert  "S..-. 
of  this  section),  was  on  that  date  withdrawn.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,„  ^^^_.  ^  ^o,,on  ^^  ^e-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Fenate 
reserved,  or  clasUfled  tor  powerslte  or  pov>fer-  ^^^^  ^^^  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  *'"  "fTer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
project  purposes,  notwithstanding  such  g,njte  with  an  amendment  as  follows  ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
withdrawal,  reservation,  or  classification  the  j^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    .section    number    In    said  Senate 

described  land  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  un-  amendment.  Insert  309.  Amendment  No   136    Reported  In  technical 

appropriated,    and    unreserved     within     the  „.„.„.„  -.„   ,>,.  „.,.  „»  th>  «;*n«fe  dl'afreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of 

m'e'anlng   of   the   Act,  referred   to   In  ^ect.on  ,,^«,--';^-»„- J^^/^^P^^  .«„'  thVame"nd!  ^^'  House  wUl  ofTer  a  motion  to  reef  .nd 

r-:adn':::c^^'lo;"orrp;r:ral';urst"n?to  -n^ Of   the   House    to   the   amendment    of  concur^.n  the^amend^^^  ^ 

the  terms  of  this  section    Proitded.  noucrer.  lion  number  In  said  amendment.  Insert  "Sia  ' 

That    If   the   described    land    Is   included   as  ^^l^mendment  No    134:   Re^^^^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

part  of  a  project  licensed  under  part  I  of  the  cal  disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  ^^          ^^        »;^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10.  19i0  ,41  Stat,  of   the   House   *'''   "JJ"^"   "^"'o"    '°   ""^'  ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 

34)     aa    amended,    or    is    presently    utilized  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ^^^^^^ 

for   nurnoses  of   ueneratlng   or   transmuting  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

e?ect'^"cir"o*er  'or    for    any    other    project  m    „eu   of    the    matter   proposed    by    said  coNrracKcr  TOT*t-wrrH  comparisons 

lui'horued    by    Act    of    Congress,    the    fore-  amendment.   In.sert   the   following:  The   total   new   budget    lobllgatlonali    au- 

gomg    provision    shall    not    apply    and    the  ..g^^    3,^    ,»,   Notwithstanding  ony  other  '^°:''l  l?'J:ll'^:'VP'r!J!r^^^^^^^^ 

application    shall    be    adjudicated    pursuant  provisions  of   this  Act,  the  amounts  other-  ^LZl^^^Tl'llrJt  v«r  ,q.2,  » J,  nt    the" 

to    the   appropriate    Act      Froaded    further.  ^  „,    available    to    agencies    under    the    Act  P"\*°"f.;°  '^^  "*^*  J'l'  i^^^ ''^""^^^ 

That  Where  the  applicant  commenced  occu-  ^^^  procurement  of  consultant  services  shall  '^^l.^'^J^f"   "'  T«,   L,ow 

pancy   of   the   land   after   us   withdrawal   or  ^^^  reduced  by  the  following:  Forest  Service.  -•"*'"  "'"*  ^°'  '^^'   '°"°* 

classification    for    powerslte    purposes,    the  jisaoon      Proiided.     That     not     to     exceed  New    budget    (obllgatlonal  ( 

entry  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  right  of  ^  gco  000   of    the    funds   made    available    by  authority.        fiscal        year 

reentry   provided   the   United  States   by  sec-  ^g^iy^^    ,13   of    Public    Law   96-369   shall    be           198°     $37,193,031,000 

tlon     24     of     the     Federal     Power     Act      aa  available  to  the  Forest  Service  until  expended  Buiget     estimates    of     new 

amended     Protided  /urr/ier.  That   any  right  for  continuing  development  and  demonstra-  (obllgatlonal)      authority.                    „„.  ^ 

n.'  reentry  reserved  In  a  patent  pursuant  lo  ^^^^  of  aerial  logging  systems"                                    '**"^''    y"""    '^^' '  '"■  267  906  000 

this  section  shall  expire  twenty  years  after  ..                                                        th.,..f,.r   .  House  bill,  fiscal  year  1981.      10.487.959.000 

the  effective  date  of  this  Act  If  at  that  time  .     '^  Jj^'^  "''  A^«h,uhTent     »,  definld  in  S'^""'*'  •">'■  <''"''  >"^  '^^'         »  '»"»  "2.  500 

the  land  Involved  Is  not  subject  to  a  licence  ^fP'^""*"',  ,he  «,?rerTnH  ATrounUn.  Act  Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

or  an  application  for  a  license  under  part  I  '^^  '      /^.u    l^hmir   ^nnM.Uv   ,0     he   Ho^^^         >"'   '98' "    " »  *««• ''"  ^ 

V,  -.       .    n            .   .                     J  ,1  1921 — shall    submit    annually   to   the   House  r--\, »•...„-.  ......».nt  ««•»> 

of   the   Federal   Power  Act.   as  amended,   or      _„^    o.„.,.    . ..,i.,i«n.  V«,„,v,i.f...    ••  Conference  agreement  com- 

..,,      .          .    ,        J       1      _^    » .  snd   Senate    Apnroprlatlons   Committees,    as  „.,-j  ,„i.k 

actualiv    utilized   or   being   developed   for   a  ,           k,,h».V    .,,.n«„.fi^«     tK.    ..ti  pared  with 

J  ..    .w   .  »   .           _  _j.j  part    of    Its   budget    justification,    the   esti-  "^  m-.,.,     k,.^„.>      i»kii». 

purpose  au  horl^ed  by  that  Act.  as  amended  ^^^^^  ^^^^,„^  ^»  ^^^^^  requested  for  con-  ^VTona^?  .f.uhorrtv   SV 

or  other  Act  of  Congress  ^^,^,„g  ,,^,,^„^   ,^,  appropriation  account,  ca,  yiir     980                 - 17  735  334  000 

•■(d)     Prior    to    Issulnc    a    patent    for    an  in  which  such  funds  are  located;  and  a  brief  Budeet      estimateV'of         "        ' 

entry  subject  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  description  of  the  need  for  consulting  serv-  "f^        loblleatlonal ) 

shall    Identify    and    adjudicate    any    record  ices.  Including  a  list  of  major  programs  that  authority    fiscal    vear 

entry   or   application    for   title   to   iand   de-  require  consulting  services  .„_.                                         _8oi  209  000 

scribed    in   the   application    other   than   the  ■■^c)   For   fiscal    year    1982   and   thereafter.  House    bill     fiscal    year 

Alaska    Native    Claims   Settlement   Act.   the  the 'nspector  General  of  such  department  or  jgg,                                     -i  021   172  000 

Alaska  Statehood  Act    or  the  Act  of  May  17.  establishment,   or   comparable   ofTlclal.   or   If  Senate    bill     flscai   year 

1906.  as  amended    which   entry  or   appllca-  there  Is  no  Inspector  General  or  comparable  jggi                                          .268  534  500 

tlon  claims  land   al^o  described   In   the  ap-  official,  the  agency  head  or  the  agency  heads                                   

plication    and  shall  determine  whether  such  designee,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along  '  Includes  $185,712,000  of  budget  estimates 

entry  or  apnllcatlon  reoresen's  a  valid  exist-  with  the  budget  Justification,  an  evaluation  not  considered  by  the  House 

ing  rieht  to  which   the   anoUcation   Is  sub-  of  the  agency  s  progress  to  Institute  effective  sinvtv  R  Yates 

Jert    Nothing   In    this   section   shall   l>e   con-  management   controls   and    Improve   the   ac-  Ounn   McKat 

strued  to  affect   rights.   If  any.  acquired   by  curacy   and   completeness   of   the   data   pro-  clarence  D    Long 

actual    use   of    the   described    land    prior   to  vided  to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  Sys-  j^    Duncan 

Its  withdrawal  or  classification,  as  affecting  tern  regarding  consultant  service  contractual  (except  as  to  amend- 

Natlonal  Forest  lands  •■  arrangements"  ment  No   14). 

The   managers  on   the   part   of  the  Fenate  '^^'  managers  on   the  part   of  the  Senate  jo„n  p    Mi-rtha. 

,.,111    ~,     .   .                     .      :..                _.     '          .  will   move  to  concur  In   the  amendment  of  Normsn  D  Di-  ks 

win    move   to  concur   In   the  amendment  of  ,,,^  ^^use  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Ja^e  L    tv,!  Afn 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ^^^  managers  are  In  agreement  with  Sen-  Joseph  M   M.  Dade,' 

Amendment    No     129      Provides    lanBuage  ate    provisions   controlling   expenditures    for  Rai,ph  S   Re-iua. 

to  change   the  House  section   numbered   306  consultant   services,   except   for   the   amount  Silvio  o  Conte 

10  section  307  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  applied  generally  to  the  Interior  Department.  Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House 
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CONFERENXE  REPORT  ON  HR    6942 

Mr  Z.^BL^,CKI  sutinitted  the  follow- 
iriR  ronferpnre  report  and  ptatement  on 
the  bill  'HR  694-' I  to  authorise  appro- 
priation.s  for  the  fi.sral  year  1981  for  in- 
ternational seruritr  and  development  as- 
sistance, the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee 
assistance,  and   for   other   purposes. 

CONEERENCE    REPORT     (H      REPT      No     96    1471) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
6942)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  international  security  and 
development  assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
refugee  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their   respective   Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1980  ' 

TITLE    I— MILITARY     AND    RELATED     AS- 
SISTANCE AND  SALES  PROGRAMS 
THIRD    COUNTRY    TRANSFERS 

Sec  101.  (nidi  Section  3(d)  of  the  .^rms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  existing  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (4i:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3)   Immediately  after  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(3)  The  Preslf^ent  may  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  to  a  third  country  of  a 
defense  article  or  a  defense  service  valued 
(in  terms  of  Us  original  acquisition  costs)  at 
$25  000  000  or  more,  or  of  ma)or  defense 
equipment  valued  (In  terms  of  Its  original  hc- 
qulsltlon  costs »  at  $7  000  000  or  more,  the 
export  of  which  has  been  licensed  or  ptj- 
proved  under  section  38  of  this  Act  tinle-ss  at 
least  30  calendar  days  before  giving  such 
consent  the  President  submits  to  the  Speik- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  contnlnlng 
the  Information  specified  In  s'lboaragraphs 
(A)   through   (E'   of  paragraph   ill  ■■ 

(2)   Such  section  Is  further  amended — 

(A)  In  the  last  sentence  of  para"raph  (1) 
by  strlUne  out  "subsection"  and  Insertlne 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph":    and 

(B)  In  paragraph    (2)   bv  Insertln-     para- 
graph ( 1 )  of"  Immediately  before  "this  sub- 
kection". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3(d)  of  such 
Act.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
fl)(A)  of  this  section,  Is  amended— 

'1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
•uboaracraph  (B) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
Of  clause  (ill  of  suhnaragranh  (C)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ":   or  ';   and 

'3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 


"(Di  to  transfers  to  the  North  Atlantic 
TYeaty  Ori^anizallon  any  menibei'  counlry 
of  such  Or^'.iiiizalion  Japan,  Au.straiia,  or 
New  Zealand,  of  any  major  delense  equip- 
ment valued  un  terms  of  Its  original  ac- 
quisition cost  I  at  less  than  $7,0(jO,ojO  or  of 
any  defense  article  or  related  tra.nmg  o: 
otlier  defense  service  valued  iln  terms  of 
Its  original  acquisition  cost)  at  less  than 
S^S.tXiO^UOO.  ■. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  DF.IENSE  SERVICES 

Sec.  102-  Section  21  ui  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "training,  advising,  or 
otherwise  providing  assistance  regarding 
conibai  activities  and  iiibening  ;n  lieu 
thereof  "traiiiing  and  advising  tha;  may  en- 
gage United  Slates  personnel  m  combut  ac- 
tivities ', 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediate::,  after 
"(C)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a;  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Within  48  hours  after  the  outbreak  of 
significant  hosiUUles  Involving  a  country  in 
which  United  States  personnel  are  perform- 
ing defense  services  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report,  In 
writing,  setting   forth  — 

"(A)  the  Identity  of  such  country  and  a 
description  of  such   hostilities     nnd 

"(B)  the  number  of  members  of  the 
United  Stales  Armed  Forces  and  the  number 
of  United  States  civilian  personnel  perform- 
ing defense  services  related  to  such  hostil- 
ities In  such  country,  their  location,  the 
precise  nature  of  their  activities,  and  the 
Ultellhood  of  their  becoming  engaged  m  or 
endangered  by  hostilities". 

RECIPROCAL     TRAINING     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Section  21igi  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  b.  .-irikin--  out  In 
carrying  out  section  814  of  the  .Act  of  Octo- 
ber '7.  1975  (Public  Law  94-106).  the  Presi- 
dent may  enter  into  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  standardization  agreements' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  President 
may  enter  Into  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganl7atlon  standardization  nrrcements  In 
carrying  out  section  814  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  1975  (Public  Law  94-106).  and  may 
enter  Into  similar  agreements  with  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.". 

GUARANTY     RESERVE 

Sec  104  (ai  Section  24ic)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Funds  obligated  unc'er  this  section  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1980  v^-hlch  constlttite  a  ^Iniie  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  on  and  after  that  date  The  President 
shall  report  promptly  to  the  Congress  when- 
ever the  payment  of  a  cialm  under  any  such 
guaranty  reduces  the  total  amount  of  funds 
In  the  single  reserve  under  this  subsection  to 
an  amount  less  t.'ian  S750  000  000.  together 
with  his  recommendations  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  additional  funds  for 
such  reserve  For  purposes  of  any  provision 
In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  a 
prohibition  or  limitation  on  the  availability 
of  funds  under  this  Act.  whenever  a  guar- 
anty Is  Issued  under  this  section,  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan  so  guaranteed  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  funds  made  avaiKable  lor 
vise  unfer  this  Act  Any  cunran':es  Issued 
hereunder  shall  be  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  " 

iD)  Section  37  of  such  Art  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo-Aing 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (b).   to   the   extent   that   any   of 


the  funds  constituting  the  reserve  under 
section  2i  ci  are  paid  out  for  a  claim  arising 
out  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under  section  24. 
amounts  received  Iron',  a  foreign  government 
or  internaiiona;  organization  after  the  date 
of  such  pavment  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
shall  be  credited  to  such  reserve  sha.i  be 
merged  with  the  funds  in  such  reserve,  and 
shall  be  available  for  any  purfx^se  for  which 
funds   in   such   reserve   are   available  ". 

(Ci  Section  2£ia)  of  such  Ac;  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  redeslj-'nalliig  paragraphs  3  and 
(4 1   as  paragraphs  i4i   and   i5i.   and 

i2i  b>  inserting  after  paragraph  i2i  the 
following: 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  funds  In  the  re- 
ferve  under  section  24, ci  at  the  end  of  the 
flscai  year  iinmediate:y  preceding  the  flscai 
year  in  which  a  report  under  this  section  Is 
made,  together  with  an  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  such  total  amount  of  funds  as 
a  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  under 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section  24  in 
vievi'  of  the  current  debt  servicing  capacity 
of  borrowing  countries  as  reported  to  the 
Congress  pursuaiu  to  section  634(a)  (5)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:". 

(di  Section  31 1 a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Credits 
may  not  be  extended  under  section  23  of 
this  Act  In  an  amount,  and  leans  may  not 
be  guaranteed  under  section  24iai  of  this 
Art  In  a  principal  amount,  which  exceeds 
anv  maximum  amount  which  may  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  such  credits  or  such 
loan  guarantees  in  legislation  appropriating 
funds    to    carry    out    this    Act  ". 

MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  IC5.  (a)  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
Id  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  2  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter    2A      FOREIGN     MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION   SALES 
"Sec.   29    Foreign   Military   Construction 
Sales — The    President    may   sell    design    and 
construction  services  to  any  ellplble  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  if  such 
country  or  international  organization  agrees 
to  pay  In  United  States  dollars  not  less  than 
the  full   cost   to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  furnishing  such   services    Payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  advance  of  the  performance  of  such 
sr^rvlccs  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government   The  President  may   with- 
out requirement  for  charge  to  any  appropri- 
ation   or    contract    authorization    otherwise 
provided,  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement  of  deslftn   and  construction  serv- 
ices for  sale  under  this  section  If  such  coun- 
try   or    International    organization    provides 
the   United   States  Government    with   a   de- 
nendable   undertaking    (1)    to  pav    the   full 
pmo'-nt  o'  such  contract  w>ilch  will  assure 
the  United  States  Government  against   any 
loss  on  the  contract,  and   (2>   to  make  funds 
nvillable  In  s"ch  nmounts  and  at  stich  time 
as  ma"  be  reai'Ircd  to  me?t  the  payments  re- 
n"tred  bv  the  contract  and  uny  dampt^es  and 
riTzts  tv>at  mnv  af-cnie  from  the  cance'latlon 
of  su"h   con'rac.   In   advance  of   the   t'me 
stic^  T>«ivm»"^'s    dprn'^^es.  or  costs  are  due  " 
(birn     Section    21  (h>     of    s"ch    Act     Is 
amen'^ed   bv   st^rlklni?   out    "r^efense   articles 
or  (defense  services"  both  places  It   appears 
nnd  insertlnt;  In  lieu  thereof  "defense  arti- 
cles,   defense    services,   or   design    and    con- 
struction services". 

(2)  Section  22c)  of  such  Ac;  is  amer.ded 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  nro'-lslons  of  the  Re-.e^otlatlon 
Act  of  1P51  do  no'  applv  to  procurement 
contrac^s  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
in'o  under  this  section,  section  29,  or  pred- 
ecessor nro"lslons  of  law  " 

(3'  Sections  2?  24'ai  and  31 'cl  of  such 
Act  are  en'-h  amended  bv  striking  out 
"defer.se  ar'icles  and  defense  services"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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and 


such      Art      Is 


-defense      articles       defense      services 
deslKii   and   ,-un,-'riutl..n  services 

i  (•  I       Sectl.iii       ffi   a  I 
amended —  .     .   , 

,1,  bv  strlKlnK  -'Ut  and  mi  mediately 
after  the  semu-olun  at  the  end  <.r  pam^raph 

*  (2)  bv  struing  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paranraph  i8i  and  Inserting  In  ll<?u 
thereof   a  seMilonlun     and 

i3l  bv  addin,!  m  the  end  there..;  M.e 
foUowInt;  new   para^iraph 

■■i9i  a  UstiMK  I'f  P«i'f>  »*•*  "hder  section 
J9  during  the  ([iiarter  for  which  such  rep^.rt 
IS  made  »;>ecifvlns'  .Ai  the  purchaser.  (Bi 
the  rmted  Sta'es  Oovernment  department 
or  a»;ency  reBpon>!l)le  for  implementlnt!  the 
sale  It  I  an  es'lmne  of  the  dollar  amount 
,if  'he  1.1  e  I!  1  I  a  jjeneral  description 
of  Vhe  i^ea;  pr-i..-:',  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed piirsimn'   'o  such  sale.   and'". 

(diili  Setticin  Itiibiili  of  such  Act  U 
amended  in  the  tl'f  wwev.rr  by  inserting 
'  anv  desu-n  a-d  :  "  '  '  "■  ti  services  for 
Ij 00  lino  (loo  ,.r  Ml  re  iiniiiedlaiely  after 
"$J^  (Mio  ooi)    .  ,r    \i:    re    ', 

,ji  .su-h  >e.  I'll  is  further  amended— 
lAi  in  the  first  aentence  by  Inserting  ".  or 
(In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  desl);n  and  con- 
struction services)  the  Information  specified 
in  clauses  lAi  through  (Di  of  paragraph 
iQl  of  subsection  la).'  Immediately  after 
subsection   lal"  the  first  place  It  appears; 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  or  ilete;.,.-  services  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  there  f  defense  servlce.t.  or  design 
«nd  construction  services";   and 

(C)  In   the   third   .sentence- 
Ill    111   ^  .'i[i,ir  V.  ■  .i,ih   (A)    by  striking  out 

"or  ser'.  i  es  n.  !  ;  .-^erllng  In  lieu  thereof 
".  defense  services,  or  design  and  construc- 
tion services'; 

(U)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"or  defense  service"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  defense  service,  or  design  and 
construction  service  ', 

(111)  In  8ubpara»;raph  lEi  by  striking  out 
"or  services'  both  places  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  defense  services. 
or  design  and  constrvictlon  services '. 

ilv)    In  subparagraph   il)    by  striking  out 
or    services"    both    places    It    appears    and 
in.serting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  defense  services. 
or  design  and  construction  services' 

I VI    in  subparagraph    (Jl    by  striking  out 
or  services     and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
defense  services,  or  design  and  construction 
services '. 

ivli    in  subparagraph   IKI   by  striking  out 
or   services  '    and    Inserting   In    lieu    thereof 
■'.  defense  services,  or  design  and  construc- 
tion services". 

(vll)  In  subparagraph  iL)  by  striking  out 
"or  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  defense  services,  or  design  and  construc- 
tion services"; 

I  villi  In  subparagraph  iM)  by  striking  out 

services,  or"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 

Inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "defense   services. 

design  and  construction  services,  or  defense". 

and 

ilx)  In  subparagraph  (N)  by  Inserting  ". 
defense  services  or  design  and  constrxictlon 
services  Immediately        after        "defense 

ma!i«K;einent   services'   relating   thereto    and 

leiili  Section  37(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  otit  "sections  31  and  32" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31.  33, 
and  39  ". 

(3)  Section  39  of  such  Act  Is  amended  — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "'.  or 
of  design  and  construction  services  under 
section  29  Immediately  after  "section  22": 
and 

iBi  In  siibsectlon  (c)  by  Inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 2S>     Immediately  after  "section  23". 

I  3)  Section  42  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended — 

(Al  In  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "and 
24'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'24.  and 
J9'     and 


iBi  in  stibse^  tiun  e.  hv  .st  rlklng  out  "and 
22  txith  places  that  1'  nppeiirs  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof       22    and  J'.i 

(f )   Section  47  (if  such  Act   is  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  i4)  by  Inserting  '.  but 
does  not  include  design  and  conhlrucllon 
services  under  section  29  of  this  Act  '  Im- 
medlstelv   after     military  sales'; 

i2i  in  p^^ra^,■raph  (6)  by  striking  out  "and  " 
imnieUltttely   after  the  semicolon, 

1 3)  In  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  and  "; 
and 

i4l  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing nevi'  paragraph: 

"i8i  design  and  construction  services" 
means,  with  respect  to  sales  under  section  j9 
of  this  Act  the  design  and  construction  of 
real  properly  facilities.  Including  necessary 
construction  equipment  and  materials,  en- 
gineering services,  construction  contrail 
management  services  re'atmg  thereto,  and 
technical  advisory  assistance  In  the  opera- 
tion and  malnteiM»nte  of  real  property  facil- 
ities provided  or  performed  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  by  a  contractor  pursuant  lo  a  con- 
tract  with   such   department  or   agency"' 

roRtlUN     MIl.ITARY     SAllS    AVTMf>«I/.ATUiN    AND 
AOORCGATE    cril-INO 

Sir  lOfl  la)  Section  31 1 ai  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'  $673.500000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "tiOO  000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981 '" 

(b»  Section  31(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"■(bill  I  The  total  amount  of  credits  or 
participations  In  credits  extended  pursuant 
to  section  23  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981   shall   not  exceed  $500000000 

"1 2 1  The  total  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  24iu)  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  shall  not  exceed 
$3616,000  000 

•  1 3 »  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  such  credits, 
or  participations  In  credits  and  of  the  total 
principal  Bmotinl  of  such  loans  gtiaranteed. 
not  less  than  $1  400  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  shall  be  available  only  for  Israel  of 
which  $200  000  000  shall  be  available  only  for 
costs  associated  with  the  relocation  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  SInal  "' 

(c)   Section  31  (c(  of  such  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
""fiscal  year  1980  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1981";  and 

i2i  In  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"one-half"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$500  000  000  ". 

Id)  The  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1981  with  respect  to  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  re- 
paid, and  with  respect  to  Somalia  may  be  re- 
paid. In  not  less  than  tv^entv  years,  following 
a  grace  period  of  ten  years  on  repayment  of 
principal 
coMMcaciAL  ixpotra  or  oiriNSE  articles  and 

DCrENSC   SERVICES 

Sir  107  (a)  Section  38ib)  (3)  of  the  Ajms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'$35  000.000  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"■$100  000  000" 

lb)  Section  361  c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  — 

(li  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"not  less  than  30  days""; 

(3T  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (3). 
and  13)  as  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C).  re- 
spectively; 

i3l  In  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
""paragraph  i3) "'  ond  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  iB)  "  and  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(C)"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(c)  ";  and 

iSl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 


"(3)  Unless  the  President  states  in  his 
certification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  the  proposed  e\p<jrt  In  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  a 
license  for  export  described  In  paragraph 
(  I)  - 

"(A)  shall  not  be  Issued  until  at  least  3u 
calendar  days  after  the  Congress  receives 
such  certltlcatlon,   and 

"(B)  shall  not  be  Issued  then  If  the  Con- 
gress, within  such  30-day  period,  adopts  a 
concurrent  resjlullon  stating  that  it  ob- 
jects to  the  proposed  export,  ex<ept  that 
this  subparagraph  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  license  issued  for  an  export  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
any  member  country  of  that  Organization. 
Japan  Australia,  or  New  Zealand 
If  the  President  states  In  his  certification 
ihnt  an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
the  proposed  export  In  the  natlonol  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  thus  waiving 
the  requirements  of  subpurH^ntphs  (Ai  and 
(Bi  of  this  paragraph  he  shall  set  forth  In 
the  certification  a  detailed  Justlluiitlon  for 
Ills  determination,  including  a  description  ot 
the  emergency  circumstances  which  necessi- 
tate the  immediate  issuance  of  the  export 
license  and  a  discussion  of  the  national  se- 
curity interests  Involved  " 

"|3|  I  A)  Any  re.«olutlon  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  In  the  Senate  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
631  (b)  of  the  International  Securllv  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976 

■  (Bi  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
res')lutlons  under  this  sut>secilon,  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  coiislderullon  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  bv  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ". 

(CI  Section  38(ai  of  such  Art  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph . 

"(3 1  In  exercising  the  atuhorltles  con- 
ferred by  this  section,  the  President  may  re- 
rulre  that  any  defense  article  or  defense 
service  be  sold  under  this  Act  as  a  condition 
of  Its  eligibility  for  export,  and  may  re- 
quire that  persons  engaged  in  the  negotia- 
tion for  the  export  of  defense  ortlcles  and 
services  keep  the  President  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  of  the  progress  and  future 
pr,)spects  of  such  negotiations  " 

Id)  Section  3S(d)(l|  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(II  In  the  first  sentence  by  Inserting  and 
licensed  commercial  exports'"  immediately 
after  "sales  '  both   places  It   appears,    and 

(3)    In  the  second  sentence — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  licensed  commer- 
cial exports  "  immediately  after  "Sales",  and 

(B|  by  Inserting  "or  of  an  export  license 
Immediately  after  •letter  of  offer" 

EXPORT    CONTROl^    ON    CERTAIN    ITEMS    ON    THE 
MUNITIONS  LIST 

Sec.  108  (»)  The  President  shall  review 
the  categories  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  on  the  United  States  Muni- 
tions List  In  order  to  determine  which  of 
such  articles  and  services  If  any  should 
be  removed  from  such  list  The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
results  of  this  review  not  later  tha:^  130 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  With  respect  to  this  review.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Con^^ress  that  defense  articles 
and  servl-es  shou'd  not  be  removed  from 
the  United  States  Mtinltlons  List  — 

(  1  )  If  thev  sre  specifically  deislcned. 
mo-'ifcd  adapted  or  equipped  for  military 
apnllcatlnn  or  use. 

(21  If  thev  do  contain  sensitive  technology 
used  for  mtlltarv.  security.  Intelligence,  or 
crvntograihlr   purposes; 

(3)  If  they  are  related  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons   development,     production,    or    testing. 
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or  lo  ssstems  capab;e  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  spicecrall,  or 

i4l  if  thev  arc  otherwise  ol  such  a  par- 
ticular nalvire  as  to  warrant  coniuuied  ex- 
port control  under  sectmn  38  ol  the  Anus 
Export  Control  Act 

lb)  In  addition,  the  President  slia'.l  study 
whether  section  620B  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  should  be  amended  In 
order  to  allow  the  issuance  of  licenses  un- 
der section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  Tor  the  export  of  i  1  )  communications 
and  electronics  cciulpment  with  a  direct 
civilian  application  (2i  tr.-\nsport  utility, 
or  training  helicopters  with  a  dlre-t  civil- 
ian application,  ( :i  i  propeller-driven  trans- 
port ulllltv.  or  tralniiii;  aircraft  i4)  trucks 
and  vehicles  with  a  direr-  civilian  applica- 
tion: or  (.^»  defen-^e  services  related  to  any 
of  the  Items  des"rit)ed  In  clauses  (li 
through  (4  1  The  President  shall  report  the 
results  of  this  Mudv  to  the  Crink-ress  with- 
in 120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

LEASING  or  DEFENSE  PROPfRTY 

Sec  109  (ai  Not  less  than  thlr'v  days 
before  the  Secretary  of  a  mllltarv  depart- 
ment exercises  his  authority  under  section 
2667  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  In 
order  to  lease  defense  property  to  a  foreign 
government  for  a  period  of  more  than  six 
months,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  o  ■writ- 
ten notification  which  specifies — 

11)  the  country  to  which  such  rtefen5e 
property  Is  to  be  leaded; 

(2i  the  tvpe  qtiantlfv  and  val'ie  nf  the 
de'ej'se   nropertv   *n  be   !et\sed 

(3)  the  terrr,s  and  durri'lnn  r,f  the  lea.sc. 
and 

(4)  a  lustlf.caMr  n  for  'he  lease 

(b)  Each  such  lease  acreement  shall  be 
sublect  to  the  approval  of  the  Serre'arv  of 
SUte. 

(c)  Fjirh  sur-h  lease  acreement  "hall  be 
pro'dded  to  the  Co-crp.>;s  not  later  than 
thlrtv  davs  after  Its  date  of  slenature 

(di  The  President  mav  waive  the  reqoire- 
ments  of  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion If  he  determln"":  and  Immediately 
rep<irts  such  rictorniinutlon  to  the  Concress 
that  an  emereencv  exists  which  requires  such 
leise  In  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

le)  As  tised  In  this  section  the  term  "de- 
fense nror>ertv"  mea'^s  snv  mnlnr  de'etiso 
equipment  irs  defined  In  section  47(fi)  of  the 
Arms  ExDon  Control  Act)  valued  at  $7  000- 
000  or  more  and  ai.v  other  property  valued  at 
$25  OOO.OOO  or  more 

(f)  Se'-tlon  .16  a  I  of  'he  Arni.t  Fx"ort  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  bv  Inser'lr.t'  the  follow- 
Ine  new  paragraph  Immediately  after  para- 
prsph  (9)  as  added  bv  section  lO.'iic)  of  this 
Act: 

"(10)  a  Ilstlnt:  (classified  !f  necessary)  of 
all  property  valtied  nt  $1000  000  or  more 
which  was  lea.sed  durlne  the  quarter  for 
which  su:"!;  report  Is  submitted  to  a  foreign 
government  for  a  ner'^d  of  more  than  ^'x 
months  under  section  2667  of  title  10  United 
States  Code   ' 

EXPORTATtn.V      OF      '  RAMfM      nfPl.rrfTI      IN      THF 
ISOTOPE    23  5 

Sec  no  Upon  a  finding  that  an  exrjort  of 
uranium  depleted  !n  the  Isotope  235  Is  In- 
corporated !n  defen'-e  articles  or  commodi- 
ties solely  to  take  advantak-e  of  hleh  density 
or  pyrophoric  characteristics  unrelated  to  Us 
radioactivity,  such  ex'jorts  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  of 
1954  and  of  the  Nuclear  Non-ProMferatlon 
Act  of  1978  when  such  exports  are  subject  to 
the  controls  established  under  the  .^rm8  Ex- 
port Control  Act  or  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979 


NOTIKIOATION  or  CERTAIN  COMMERCIAL  EXPORTS 
TO  COUNTRII.S  SUPPORTING  INTERNATIONAL 
TfRRORISM 

Sic  111  Section  6(11  of  the  Export  Admln- 
istraliou  Act  of  1979  is  amended  In  text  pre- 
ceding paragraph  ili  by  striking  out  "of  the 
Senate  aiid  uiberling  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
the  Coinmitlcf  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
.Semite  lit  leii-^t  3(j  days 

MILITARY     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  IIJ  ia»  Section  603  la  i  of  the  Fc^relpn 
A-sslstaiire  Act  of   1961   IS  amended — 

( I )  by  striking  out  '  or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 11)1 

CJt  by  striking  out  the  peru>d  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  •2\  and  liiserl;ng  in  lieu  there- 
of   .  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  tlureof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(3i  transferring  such  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  under 
this  chapter  as  the  President  may  determine 
!or  assistance  to  a  recipient  specified  In  sec- 
tion 504  I  a)  I  1  I  of  this  Act,  wit  hi  n  the  dollar 
limitations  of  that  section,  to  the  account  in 
which  fund^  for  the  pi-ocurement  of  defense 
articles  and  deleii-.e  services  under  section  21 
and  section  22  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  have  been  depos.ted  for  such  recipient, 
to  be  merged  with  ?uch  deposited  funds  and 
to  be  used  solely  to  meet  obligations  of  "he 
recipient  for  payment  .'or  sales  under  that 
Act". 

(b)  Section  504Ca)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)ili  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  otit  the 
p\irposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $100  - 
100  (100  for  the  tisc.ll  year  1981  Not  more  than 
tlie  follcjwing  amounts  of  funds  available  to 
curry  out  this  chapte."  may  be  allocated  and 
made  available  for  as.'^lstance  to  each  of  the 
following  countries  lor  the  fiscal  year   1981: 

Portugal    - -  851.000,000 

Spain 3  600,  000 

The    Philippines 2,=.,  000,  000 

The  Sudan.. 1,700,000 

The  amount  specified  In  this  paragraph  for 
military  assistance  to  any  such  cotintry  may 
be  Increased  by  not  more  than  10  i>ercent  of 
Rucli  amount  If  the  President  deems  such  In- 
crease necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  ". 

CI  Section  506(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  otit  "$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000"'. 

(d)  Section  516(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  "Sepiember  30,  1980" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'September  30. 
1982'  .  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "three  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'five  " 

STOCKPILING  OF  DEFE.N'SE   ARTI-LES  FOR  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Sec.  113  Section  514(b)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  auiended  by  striking 
out  "$95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  '  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thert-ol  "$85,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981"- 

I.VTERNATIONAI.     MILITARY      ASSISTANCE     ANU 
SALES     PROt-RAM     MA.NACEMENT 

SE'-  114.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  fair.ended — 

( 1  I   In  subsection  i  bi  (  1  i  — 

(A|  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1980"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "liscal  year  1981'"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  countries  sreclfied 
m  section  SO^iai  (  1 )  and  In"  and  m.sertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "Portugal,  Spain,  Jordan,  the 
Philippines,";    and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Iran  Kuwait  '  and  In- 
ssrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Egvpf 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(3i  — 

(A)    by  striking  out    "Iron,  Kuwait,  and   , 


(Bi  by  striking  out  "countries  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "country",   and 
(C)    by  striking   out   '"each",    and 
(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  if)  — 
lAi   by  inserting    "six  more  than     immedi- 
ately after   'may  not  exceed   . 

(B)  by  striking  out  December  31  1978' 
and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereo;  December  3: 
19?9',  and 

(Ci  by  inserting  "and  countries  to  vihich 
military  personnel  have  been  assigned  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)"  immediately  after 
'su"h  countries", 

INTFRSATIONAL    MILITARY    EDUCATION   AND 
TRAINING 

Se:-  115.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
542  of  the  Foreign  As.siMance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
'iho  purposes  of  this  chapter"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
I'JBl .". 

(bill)  Section  644 im)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  1 3 1 . 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
o.'  paragraph  i4i  and  Inserting  in  lieu  Ihere- 
or       and  ";  and 

(Cl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  with  respect  to  military  education 
and  training  the  additional  costs  that  are 
Incurred  by  the  United  Slates  Oovernment 
In  furnishing  such  assistance" 

i2)  Section  21(a)  i3)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  the  following: 
except  that  In  the  case  of  training  sold  to  a 
|)urchaser  who  is  concurrently  receiving  as- 
sistance under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  only  those 
additional  costs  that  are  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Governmenl  In  furnishing 
such  training". 

PEACEKEEPING   OPERATIONS 

Sec  116  (Sj  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$21  100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981", 

( b)  Section  553  of  such  Act  Is  repealed  and 
section  554  Is  redesignated  as  section  553 

SPECIAL    AUTHORITY" 

Sec  117  lai  Section  614 (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Pre-^ldent  may  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  any  law  re- 
lating to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the 
United  States  and  ar.v  Act  authorizing  or 
appropriating  funds  for  tise  under  this 
Act,  In  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  when  the  President  determines  and 
so  notifies  In  writing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  that  to  do  so  Is  Important  tc  the 
security    Interests    of    the    United    States 

■  2 1  The  President  mav  mal^e  sales  ex- 
tend credit  and  Issue  puarantiet^  \ir,der  the 
,'\rms  Export  Control  Act  wlthcMt  regard  tc 
any  provision  of  this  Act  the  Arms  Export 
rnr.tro:  Act  any  law  relating  tc  receipt?  and 
credits  accruing  to  the  United  States  and 
any  Act  authorizing  or  appropriating  f-.indf 
for  use  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
in  furtherance  of  ar.v  of  the  purposes  of  such 
Act,  when  the  President  determines  and  so 
notifies  In  writing  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fcrelen  Reiatlonp  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  to  do  so  is  vital  to  the  national 
security    Interests   of   the   United    States 

"(3)"  Before  exercising  the  authority 
granted  In  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  consult  with,  and  shall  provide  a  writ- 
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■cm  puliv  )iislincatlon  to.  the  ComnUttee  on 
h  irit:n  A.'lalrs  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pruprlation.t  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Commtttee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate 

"|4)  The  authority  of  this  subsection  may 
not  be  used  to  authorize  the  use  of  more  than 
$250.000. OOU  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  thN  Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  or  the  use  of  more  than  HOOOOO.OOO  of 
(arelgn  currencies  accrulnt;  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  in  any  fiscal  year  Not  more 
than  S50.000.000  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  subjection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country  In  any  fiscal  year,  uiilesj  such  coun- 
try Is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-supported   anyresslon 

■(5)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
be  used  to  waive  the  llmltatloiis  on  transfers 
contained  In  section  6I0ia)   of  this  Act  ". 

(bi  Section  652  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strlklnft  out  ".  fllOia).  or  0t4(B)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  eiO(a)". 

MILITARY    OR    PAIILUMIN  TARY    OPCItATIONS 

IN    ANCULA 

Sec.  118  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  cf  law.  no  assistance  of  any  kind 
may  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  which 
would  have  the  elTect,  of  promoting  or 
augmenting,  dlreoily  or  Indirectly,  the  capac- 
ity of  any  nation,  group,  organization,  m  )ve- 
ment.  or  Individual  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Angola  unless  and 
until— 

111  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  should  be  furnished  In  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  Slates. 
(3|  the  President  submits  to  the  Com- 
mltec  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
containing 

(Ai  a  description  of  tlie  amounts  and 
categories  of  assistance  which  he  recom- 
mends be  furnished  and  the  Identity  of  the 
proposed  recipients  of  such  assistance,  and 
(B)  a  certlfJcntlon  t;iat  he  has  determined 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  Is 
Important  to  the  national  sectirlty  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  supporting  such  deter- 
mination,  and 

(3 1  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
approving  the  fvirnlshlng  of  such  assistance 
lb)  If  Introduced  within  30  days  after  the 
■;ubmlsslon  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
k-raph  13)  of  subsection  la).  a  resolution  un- 
der paragraph  (3i  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  In  the  Senate  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1076  and  In  the  House 
"f  Representatives  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  applicable  to  the  consideration  of 
resolutions  of  disapproval  under  .section  36 
lb)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a I  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  which  Is  furnished  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes 

(di  The  provisions  of  this  section  mav  not 
be  waived  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 
(ei  Section  404  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1976  Is  repealed 

fR     H1BITION    ON    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    TO 
NICARAGUA 

Sr<     119    None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 

'*   appropriated  by  this  tlfe  shall   be  made 

avRilahlc     for     any  aid     or     assistance     to 

Nicaragua, 

TITLE     II— ECONOMIC    SUPPORT    FUND 
AUTH'lRIZATION     Or     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sir  201  .Section  531  (bid)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Art  of  1S61  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing r,nf     fl'sral  year  1980.  $1 .935.000.000-  and 


insfriuig    in    lieu    thereof      fiscal    year    1981. 
$.i,tj65.300.000  ■ 

USE   or    ruNos 

Src  202  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  section  631  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Sec  i32  Use  or  Fiscal  Year  1981  Funds  — 
(a)(1)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  not  less  than  t^S^.OOOOOO 
shall  be  avallab  e  only  for  Israel  and  not  le&s 
than  1750.000.000  shall  l>e  available  only  for 
Egypt 

"(2)  All  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
Israel  and  to  Eg' pt  under  this  chapter  for 
t'le  fiscal  year  1981  shall  be  provided  on  a 
grant  basis 

■•|3»  The  total  amount  of  funds  allocated 
for  Israel  under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  may  be  made  available  as  a  cash 
transfer  In  exercising  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Pre  Idem  %hall  ensure  that 
the  level  of  cash  transfers  made  to  Israel 
does  not  cause  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  total 
amount  of  nonmllltary  exports  from  the 
United  Stofes  to  Israel 

'•(bi  Of  the  funds  authorized  t:>  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
Pscal  year  1981,  not  le's  than  •300  000.0^0 
shall  be  available  only  for  Turkev  Not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  Turkey  under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
\f\T  1981  shall  be  provided  on  a.  grant  biMls 
"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pro'^rlated  to  carrv  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  81 5,000,000  .'hall  be  available 
only  for  Cyprus  for  refugee  relief,  reccin- 
structlon.  and  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams 

"(did)  Of  the  amount  aiithorl-'ed  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981,  » 12  f  00  000  mav  be  used 
for  special  retiulrements  In  the  Middle  Ewt 
Including  re^Monal  programs  and  develoo- 
ment  programs  on  the  West  Bank  and  In 
Gaza 

"(2)  The  President  may  obligate  or  ex- 
pend funds  under  this  subsection  only  If — 
"iA>  he  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
setting  forth — 

"(I)  the  name  of  the  proposed  recipient  of 
such  funds, 

"(II)  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made 
available  tn  such  recipient,  and 

"(ill)  the  purpose  for  which  such  funds 
are  to  be  made  available. 

■(B)  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  has 
elapsed  since  the  Congress  received  such 
report:  and 

■(C)  the  Congress  did  not  adopt,  during 
such  3D-day  period,  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  the  Congress  does 
not  approve  the  proposed  use  of  funds  de- 
scribed In  such  report 

■'(e)  ( 1 )  Up  to  »50  000.000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carrv  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  mav  be  made  available  for 
emergency  use  under  this  chanter  when  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
urgentlv  require  economic  suoport  to  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (aid), 
(b),  (c)  and  Id)  (I)  of  this  section,  up  to 
5  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  any 
country  or  region  pursuant  to  such  subsec- 
tions mav  be  used  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection 

■■(f)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  for  fiscal  year  1981 
may  be  made  available  for  Syria 

"ig)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  may  not  be 
used  to  finance  the  construction  of.  the  op- 


eration or  maintenance  of  or  the  supplvlng 
of  fuel  for,  any  nuclear  facllitv  In  a  lorriKii 
country  unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  use  of  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose is  Indispensable  to  the  achievement  of 
nonproliferatlon  objectives  which  are 
uniquely  significant  and  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  Inlted  States 

■'Sec  533  Central  Aiuerican  Economic 
SUPPORT— (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  In  Nicaragua  ha.s  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country  and  that  substantial 
external  assistance  to  Nicaragua  Is  neces- 
sary to  help  alleviate  that  BulTering  and  to 
promote  economic  recovery  within  a  peace- 
ful and  democratic  proces.s  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  peaceful  and  democratl<- 
development  in  certain  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  will  be  sigiuftcantly  assisted 
by  additional  economic  support  at  this  time 
"(b)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
chapter  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account  the 
extent  to  which  that  Government  has  en- 
gaged In  violations  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  operate  labor  unions  free  from  political 
oppression,  has  engaged  in  or  permitted  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  has  engaged  In  vio- 
lations of  the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  has  engaged  In  violations  of  the  right  to 
freedom  of  religion 

"(C)  The  President  shall  encourage  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  respect  the 
right  to  freedom  of  the  press  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  religion,  as  well  as  all 
other  fundamental  human  rights 

"(d)  The  Congress  realllrms  the  require- 
ment of  section  502Bia)(l)  of  this  Act  that 
a  principal  goal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  to  promote  the  In- 
creased observance  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  by  all  countries  In  fur- 
therance of  the  goal,  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
for  the  fiscal  yeor  1981  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  terminated,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 116  and  502B  of  this  Act.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  engages  In  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights 

(ei  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  for  each  6-month  period  m 
which  funds  are  expended  under  this  chap- 
ter for  Nicaragua  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Each  such  report  shall  dl.scuss  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  status  of  respect  In  Nicaragua  for 
human  rights,  political  pluralism,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  assembly,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively 

•|f)  Prior  to  releasing  any  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this 
chapter,  the  President  shall  transmit  a  cer- 
tiflratlon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  not  cooperated 
with  or  harbored  any  International  terrorist 
organization  and  is  not  aiding,  abetting,  or 
supporting  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  In 
other  countries  In  the  event  that  the  Presi- 
dent transmits  such  a  certification,  but  at  a 
later  date  he  determines  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  cooperates  with  or  har- 
bors any  International  terrorist  organization 
or  Is  aiding  abetting,  or  supporting  acts  of 
violence  or  terrorism  In  other  countries,  the 
President  shall  terminate  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this  chapter, 
and  the  outstanding  balance  of  any  loan  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  of  its 
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agen'ies  or  instrumentalities,  with  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  chapter 
shai;  become  immediately  due  and  payable 

■igi  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
ihe  United  States  should  support  those  tradi- 
•.loiiallv  faithful  allies  of  the  United  Slates 
which  are  responsible  members  of  the  Or- 
jianizatlon  of  American  States  includlnc 
Guatemala  E!  Salvauui,  Cof-la  Rica  Nlca- 
.'Sgua  F'atiama  and  Honduras,  against  ter- 
rorism and  externa;  subversion 

"ih)  Futids  niade  available  under  this 
chapter  for  the  National  School  of  Agricul- 
ture 111  Nicaragua  shall  l)e  used  under  ar. 
understanding  with  the  Autonomous  Nii- 
tlonal  1,'nlversliy  of  Nicaragua  that  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
m  programs  with  I'nlted  States  institutions 
of  higher  education 

•'(1)  Any  agreement  bct\keen  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter,  which  u;e 
to  be  made  available  m  the  form  of  loans 
shall  specincally  require  that  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  such  loan  funds,  and  any  local  cur- 
rency generated  In  conjunction  therewith 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  the  private 
sector  Insofar  as  practicable  local  currency 
used  for  assistance  to  the  private  sector  In 
Nlcara-?ua  shall,  consistent  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section,  be  used  In  ways 
which  will  strengthen  private  financial  In- 
stitutions which  will  help  keep  the  private 
sfctor  In  Nicaragua  financially  Independent 
Local  currency  loan  programs  In  Nicaragua 
shall  be  monitored  and  audited  In  accord- 
ance with  section  624ig)  of  this  Act  The 
President  shall  report  on  the  Implementation 
of  this  subsection  In  the  reports  required 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 

'(J)  The  President  shall  terminate  asslst- 
an-e  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  If  he  determines  and  reports  to 
the  Congrers  that  Soviet,  Cuban,  or  other 
foreign  combat  military  forces  ore  stationed 
or  situated  within  the  borders  of  Nicaragua 
and  that  the  presence  of  such  forces  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  or  to  any  Latin  American  ally 
cf  the  United  Ctatcs 

"(k)  The  President  shall  teriiiinate  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  under  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  If  he  determines  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  engaged  In  a 
consistent  pattern  of  violations  of  the  rl-'ht 
to  organize  ond  operate  labor  unlon.s  free 
from  political  oppression 

'■(1)  The  President  shall  encourage  the 
holHing  of  free,  o'jen  elections  In  Nicaragua 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  shall. 
In  providing  any  additional  assistance  to 
Nicaragua,  take  Into  consideration  the  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  toward  holding 
such  elections 

■'(m)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
Nicaragua  under  this  chaoter  may  be  used 
for  assistance  for  any  school  or  o'her  educa- 
tional Instrumentality  or  facllltv  which 
would  house,  employ,  or  be  made  available 
to  Cuban  personnel. 

■■(n)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  under  this  chapter  If  he 
determines  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua engaces  in  svsrematic  violations  of  free 
speech  and  press 

"(01  .Any  atrreemcnt  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  chapter,  which  are 
to  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  loans. 
■shall  specifically  require  that  such  loan 
funds  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  of  United  .States  origin 

"(p)  Up  to  one  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  Nlcarajua  under  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal   year   1981   shall   be  used  to  make 


publicly  known  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
the  extent  of  United  States  aid  programs  to 
them  The  President  shall  periodically  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
lus  efTorts  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

CO.NSTRVCTION    OF    PRODUCTIVE 
rNTERPRISE   IN  EGYPT 

Sec    20:i    The  first  sentence  of  section  620 

ki    of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act   of   1<j61    is 

amended   by  inserting   ",   fiscal   year   1980,  or 

fiscal    year    1981      immediately    after      fiscal 

>ear  1977  ' 

TITLE  III    -DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

ACRRILTURE     RURAL   DEVFLOP.MENT ,    AND 
N  LTRITIO  N 

Sec  301  The  firsi  sentence  of  section  103 
(a»(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent f(jr  purposes  of  this  sei  'lor.  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $713,500,000  fur  the  fiscal  year  1981  ' 

POinLSTION    A.SD    lilAl-TH 

Sec-  302  iBi  Section  104ibi  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing after  "information  and  services  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following  "  Including 
also  information  and  services  which  relate 
to  and  support  natural  family  planning 
methods.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  ;04ig)  of 
such  Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes  — 

"(1)  $238  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
to  carrv  out  subsection  ibi  of  this  section. 
of  which  not  les.s  than  S3,000  O'lQ  shall  be 
available  only  to  ."support  the  World  Health 
Organization's  Special  Program  of  Research. 
Development  and  Research  Training  m 
Human   Reproduction:    and 

"(2)  $145,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
to  carry  out  sub-ectlon  (c)  of  this  section." 

EDUCATION     AND     HUMAN     RESOURCES     DEVELOP- 
MENT 

SEC.  303  The  second  sentence  of  section 
105ia)  of  the  Foreign  A'^.sistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  purposes  of  this  section,  in 
addltlcn  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $101,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  which  are  authorized  to  remain 
available   until  expended  " 

ENERGY,      PRIVATE      V:J!UNTAP,V      ORC.ANI' ATIONS. 
AND    SELECTED    DEVELOPMENT    ACTIVITIES 

Sec  304,  la)  The  section  caption  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Foreign  A<'sistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "technical 
assistance,  energy,  research,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  selecteti  development  problems" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "energy,  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  and  selected 
development  activities", 

(bi  Subsection  (a)  of  .such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
•|a)(I)'^; 

(2)  by  striking  out  12)".  "(3)",  and 
"(4)"  and  In-^ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(Bi". 
"(C)".  and    "ID)  ".   respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(A)^^,  ■'(B)  ■■,  and 
•■|C)"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "iD",  "(ll)^'.  and  "(HI)",  re- 
spectively:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(2)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  energy 
production  from  renewable,  decentralized 
sources  and  energy  ccn^ervatlon  are  vital 
elements  in  the  development  process.  In- 
adequate access  by  the  poor  to  energy 
."ources  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  depleted 
fossil  fuel  reserves  and  higher  energy  prices 
require    an    enhanced    effort    to    expand    the 


energy  resources  of  developing  countries 
through  greater  e.mphasis  or.  renewable 
sources  Renewable  and  decentralized  energy 
technologies  have  particular  applicability 
fjf   the   poor,   especially   in   rural   areas 

(C)  Subsection  ibi  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
■(b)(1)"; 

i2)  by  striking  out  "l2)"  and  i:-.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "iBl";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1980  shall 
be  u'-ed  for  purposes  of  paragraph  >:<'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  fiscal  year  198: 
shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)", 

(d)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  b;  the 
following 

"1 2)  The  Pre-ident  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  under  t.his  chapter  for  co- 
operativi  progra.ms  with  developing  coun- 
tries m  energy  production  and  conscr\at:on 
through  research  on  and  de-.  elopment  and 
use  of  small-scale,  decentralized  rene'^able 
energy  sources  for  rural  areas  earned  c.;'.  &b 
integral  parts  of  rural  development  efforts 
in  accordance  with  section  103  of  this  Act 
Such  programs  shall  also  be  directed  toward 
the  earliest  practicable  dc.  elopment  and 
use  of  energy  technologies  which  are  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  require  minimum 
capital  Investment  are  most  ac-eotable  to 
and  affordable  by  the  people  using  them  are 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  maintain 
and  are  transferable  from  one  r.gion  of  the 
world  to  another.  Such  pro^^rams  may  In- 
clude research  on  and  the  development, 
demonstration,  and  application  of  suitable 
energy  technologies  (Including  use  of  wood  i . 
analysis  of  energy  uses,  needs,  and  resources; 
training  and  institutional  development  and 
scientific  Interchange, 

"(c)  The  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  and  th.  Departm.ent 
of  Energy  shall  coordinate  with  one  ar.ct)  er 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  of  energy  programs 
under   this  chapter  ". 

(e)  Existing  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
Is  redesignated  as  subsection   (d). 

(f)  Existing  subsection  id)  of  such  section 
Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purpos.  s  of  this 
section.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $140.000. (X)0  for  the 
fiscal   year   1981. 

"(2 1  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
.section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  '. 

(g)  Section    119  of  such   Act   is  repealed 

HUMAN     RIGHTS     IN     DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES 

Sec  305,  Section  Iieiel  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year  1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1981" 

SAHEL    DEVELOPME.VT    PR-^CRAM 

Sec  306,  Section  121  fc)  of  the  Foreign 
.A'sistance  .^ct  of  1961  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  in  the 
preceding  sentences  and  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes  there  are  au- 
thoriZ''d  to  be  appropriated  tc  the  President 
for  purposes  of  this  section  $88  442  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  198:  " 

PRIVATE     AND     VOLUNTARY      ORGA.VIZATICNS     A.NT 
COOPERATIVES 

Sec  307  Section  123  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961   Is  amended — 

il)  In  subsection  lai  by  Inser'ing  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence 
the  following:  "and.  if  necessary  and  deter- 
mined on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sharing  the  cost  of  developing  pro- 
grams related  to  such  activities" 

(2i    In  subsection   (a)   by  Inserting  before 
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the  period  at  the  end  of  the  nfth  senteiire 
the  toUowiiiu  and  to  establish  slinpllflrd 
procedures  fc>r  the  development  and  approval 
of  prusram.1  to  be  carried  out  bv  such  private 
and  voluntary  organisations  and  looperatlves 
as  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  under- 
take effective  development  activities',  and 
(Ji  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

■  I  e  I  Prohibitions  on  aaslstance  to  countries 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  not 
be  cof.strued  to  prohibit  assistance  by  the 
ageni-v  primarily  respor.slble  for  admlnlster- 
iiiK  this  part  :n  support  of  programs  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntjrv  orKanl/.atlons  and  co- 
operatives already  behiK  supptirted  prior  to 
the  date  such  prohibition  becomes  applica- 
ble ITie  President  shall  taKe  Into  considera- 
tion. In  any  case  in  which  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  assistance  would  be  applicable  but 
for  this  subsection  whether  continuation 
of  support  for  such  programs  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States  If  the 
President  continues  such  svipport  after  such 
date  he  shall  pre-pare  and  transmit  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  such  date,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hiiuse  of  Repre.sentatlves  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit te*  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth    the   reasons   for   such    continuation" 

KILATlVtl-Y  U£AST  DIVILOPCD  COUNT«IES 

Sec  308  The  last  sentence  of  section  124 
(C)l2»  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  »mended — 

(1  I  bv  striking  out  ■■1980'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof   '1981.  and 

(2i  by  striking  out  •$  1 3.800.000  '  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "S10.84S.000" 

tNTEHNATlONAL    OKCANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Str  309  Section  302iaill)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read 
»!(  follows 

■  I  a  H  1  1  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  p\irpiises  of  this  chapter  In  addition 
to  funds  available  under  any  other  Acts  for 
such  purposes.  $233,350,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981 

PARTICIPANT     TRAINING 

Sec  310  Section  617  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence In  order  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
of  assistance  under  this  Act.  such  expenses 
for  orderly  termination  of  programs  may  In- 
clude the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
to  complete  the  training  or  studies  outside 
their  countries  of  origin  of  students  whose 
course  of  study  or  training  program  began 
before  assl.star.ee  was  terminated  " 

REIMBtmSABI.E    DEvrLOPMENT    PRuGRAMS 

Sec  311  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  In  the  first 
.sentence  by  striking  out  ■$:)  800,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1980"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $4,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  'he  n.scal  year  1981  for  the 
purposes  nf  this  .Act 

INSTrrUTE    r<"iR    S(  IE.VTIEU     and    TICHNOLOOlrAL 

C'KIPERATION 

Sec  312  The  firs'  sentence  of  section  410 
of  the  Internationa;  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1979  !s  amended  by  striking  out 
■$23  750  000  for  the  nsml  year  1980"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981 

ASSISTANCE     To     THE     EASTERN     CARIBIIEAN 

Sir  313  (a  I  The  Congress  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  up  to  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  for  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance for  the  countries  of  the  eastern  Carib- 
bean 

(bi  Not  later  than  February  1  1981  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  section. 


A.S-SlSTANi  T    FOR    igiATORIAL    ClINEA 

Sti  314  Tl-.e  President  is  virged  to  provide 
up  to  $3  000  00.)  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  by 
this  title  for  assistance  to  Equatorial  Guinea 
If  he  deems  that  conditions  in  that  country 
VI  arrant  such  assistance 

CARIBBEAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Sec  318.  Notwithstanding  section  620(n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the 
President  may  after  consultation  with  the 
Committee  on  Korelgn  Rjlatlons  cf  t..e  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Atlalrs  of 
the  House  of  Reprejentatlves.  make  arrange- 
ments at  his  discretion  for  the  assumption 
by  the  recipient  member*  of  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank  of  any  loans  made  to  the 
Hank  under  the  authority  of  that  Act 
woaij)  HUNCEm 

Sec  316  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  the  Director  of  the  Ignited 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency  shall  encourage  the  ongoing 
work  of  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
to  deal  with  world  hunger  problems  abroad 
To  this  end  the  Director  shall  help  facilitate 
widespread  public  dlscusal.jn  analysis,  and 
review  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Report  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hun- 
ger of  March  1980.  especially  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  Commission's  call  for  Increased 
public  awareness  of  the  political,  economic 
technical,  and  social  factors  relating  to  hun- 
ger and  poverty 

lb)  As  a  means  of  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  In  dealing 
with  world  hunger  abroad,  the  Director  Is 
urged  to  provide  assistance  to  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  engaged  in  facilitat- 
ing public  discussion  of  hunger  and  other 
related  Issues 

REDUCTION    or    POSTHARVEST    LOSSES    OF    FOOD 

Sec  317.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  President  should  reafnrm  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government  to  sup- 
port the  goal  established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  reducing  by  50 
percent  postharvest  losses  of  food  In  devel- 
oping countries;  and 

(2)  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
should  Increase  substantially  the  proportion 
of  funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting,  together  with  other  donor  coun- 
tries and  with  developing  countries,  in  the 
reduction  of  postharvest  losses  of  food  In 
developing  countries 

TITLE    IV— OTHER    ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS   A.MD    HOSPrTALS   ABROAD 

Sec  401.  Section  214(ci  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  ' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1881  ". 

INTXRNATIONAL    NAKtOTtCS   CONTSOL 

Sec  402  (a)  Section  482(a)  of  the  Foreign 
A.sslstance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"la)  1 1 )  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 481  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  $38  573  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  fiscal  year  1981  may  not  be 
used  for  a  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  In  an 
amount  whi'h  exceeds  the  lesser  of  $3000.- 
000  or  50  percent  of  the  total  contributions 
by  all  countries  to  such  Fund  for  the  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  contribution  Is  made 


I'i)  .Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

ibi  Section  482  of  .such  Act  l.s  anici.ded 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

'lO  Notwithstanding  section  141,S  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  195.1  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  General  Government  .Matters. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Rplated 
Agencies  A-proprlatlon  Act.  19(52  and  section 
105  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Deye;<j;)nient 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  up  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  $10000,000  In  currenies  or  credits  of 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  held  by  the 
United  States  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
rrolded  in  an  appropriation  Act.  be  avail- 
able to  the  Pre-ldent  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
land  shall  remain  ayallable  until  expended) 
to  carry  out  the  purj>oses  of  section  481 
through  assistance  to  the  Government  nf 
Pakistan  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  the  availability  or  exrendlT'.ire  of 
such  foreign  currencies  shall  not  affect  or 
reduce  appropriations  otherwise  available  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  program  ". 

«c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482iaii2i  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1931  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  funds  appropriated 
f.)r  the  fiscal  year  1980  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  481  of  that  Act  which  were 
obligated  for  assistance  for  Colombia  may 
be  used  for  flxed-vilng  aircraft,  communica- 
tions equipment,  and  such  other  equipment 
and  operational  support.  Including  aviation 
services,  as  are  essential  to  the  Colombian 
anll-narcotlcs  enforcement   program 

INTERNATIONAL    DISASTER    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  403  Section  492  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1951  Is  amended  by  strlklni; 
out  "$21.800000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  theretif  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981". 

DISASTER    ASSISTANCE    BoRRoWINC    AlTHORtTV 

Sec  404  (B)  Section  492  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended — 

( I )   by  Inserting  "lai"  Immediately  before 
There  is";  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"lb)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  up  to 
$50, 000. COO  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obli- 
gated against  approrrlatlons  under  this  part 
(Other  than  this  chapter)  for  use  In  pro- 
viding assistance  In  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities and  general  policies  of  section  491 
Amounts  subsequently  appropriated  under 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  a  disaster  may 
be  used  to  reimburse  any  appropriation  ac- 
count against  which  obligations  were  in- 
curred under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
that  disaster." 

(b)  Section  491  lb)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "limitation  on  appropria- 
tions" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "limita- 
tions" 

AmiCAN    REHABILITATION    AND    RrSETTLEMENT 

Sec  405  Section  495F  of  the  Forelpn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Sec  495F  AmicAN  Reh\bu.itation  and 
RESETTLEMENT —(a)  The  Congress  lecog- 
nlzes  that  United  States  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  help  developing  countries  In  Africa 
meet  the  longer  term  rehabilitation  and  re- 
settlement needs  of  displaced  persons  and 
other  innocent  victims  of  civil  strife  There- 
fore, the  President  Is  authorized  to  f".irnl5h 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  the  longer  'erm  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  needs  of  such 
victims  Funds  for  this  purpose  should  be 
used  to  assist  African  governments  In  pro- 
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vlding  semipermanent  housing,  potable  wa- 
ter supply  systems,  and  sanitary  facilities 
.hich  are  generally  not  provided  by  existing 
refugee    relief    agencies 

••(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
Dfla'ed  to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  'his  section,  m  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  $15,000,000 
!or  the  fiscal  year  1981  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  sub-sectlon  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended 

"ici  Assistance  under  ihi.>  section  shall 
be  provided  m  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  general  authorities  contained  m  sec- 
tion 491  "' 

migration    and    REFt  gee    ASSISTANCE 

SEC  406  Section  102(a)  (4|  of  the  Depart- 
me:u  of  State  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
I' ears  1980  and  1981,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $457  798  000'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof     $517,209,000" 

public   law    480   TRANSFER    AUTHORITY 

Sec  407  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
"Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following 

"lO  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  if  the  Pre-l- 
dent determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  may  direct  that  not 
to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  fundft  available 
m  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  any  title 
of  this  .Ac!  be  used  to  carry  out  any  other 
title  of  this  Act  " 

EAST  TIMOR 

Sec  408  It  1,-  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  fo^ 

111  continue  to  support  and  encourage  re- 
lief operations  by  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia and  by  International  relief  agencies 
In  East   Timor; 

(2)  assist  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
to  facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families  sepa- 
rated because  of  developments  In  recent 
years  in   East   Timor,   and 

13)  encourage  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia to  allow  access  to  East  Timor  by 
International  Journalists 

TITLE  V— AFRXAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FoLNDArON 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  501  This  title  may  bo  cited  as  the 
African  Development  Foundation  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  502  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
(1)  social  and  economic  rievelopment  ulti- 
mately depends  on  the  active  participation 
of  mdlvidwRls  within  a  society  and  on  the 
enhancement  of  opportunities  for  those  In- 
dividuals: 

121  the  development  of  Individuals  and 
Institutions  In  African  countries  can  beneht 
by  the  provision  of  supoort  for  community- 
based  self-help  activities 

13)    by  enacting  title   IX  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  I96I 
and    recent    amendments    to    that    Act.    the 
Ooncress   has  soupht   to  enable   the  poor  to 
participate   In    the   process   of   development 

(4)  the  Inter-American  foundation,  estab- 
lished bv  Congress  in  the  Po'-eU-n  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  support  the  efTorts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to 
solve  'heir  development  problems  has  dem- 
onstrated a  successful  approach  to  develop- 
ment, and 

(5)  an  African  Develonment  Foundation 
similar  In  structure  to  the  'nter-Amerlcan 
Founda'lon  b'.it  adapted  to  the  specific  needs 
of  Africa  can  complement  current  United 
States  development   programs  in  Africa 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sir  .503  lai  There  Is  establls^'ed  a  bodv 
forpor^te  to  be  KnowTi  as  the  "African  De- 
velopment Foundation"  (hereafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the   ""Foundation") 


(b)  The  Foundation  shall  establish  a  prin- 
cipal office  m  the  United  States  and  may 
PbtaljUsh  such  branch  offices  m  Africa  ai  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 

PURPOSES 

Sec  504  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  African  countries  to  develop  their  po- 
tentiiLl,  fulfill  their  aspirations,  and  enjoy 
belter  more  productive  lues  the  purposes 
of  the  Foundation  shall  be-  - 

(1)  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  understanding  between  the  people  of 
Africa  and  the  United  Slates, 

(2i  to  support  self-help  activities  at  the 
local  level  desl^jned  to  ciUartie  opportunities 
for  community  de\elopment; 

(3i  to  stimtilale  and  a.ssisl  etTecvive  and 
expanding  participation  of  Africans  In  their 
de.clopnient  process    and 

(4)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  development  instnutions  which 
are  indigenous  lo  particular  countries  in 
Africa  and  which  can  respond  l<j  the  re- 
quirements of   the   poor  in   those  countries 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  carry  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  la)  In  coop- 
eration with,  and  In  response  to.  organi/a- 
tlons  indigenous  tu  Africa  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
poor  111  Africa  and.  m  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses, the  Fotindatlon  shall  to  the  extent 
possible,  coordinate  Its  development  assist- 
ance activities  with  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  pruate.  re- 
gional, and  international  organizations 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  505  (a)ili  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  504  the  Founda- 
tion may  make  grants,  loans,  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  any  .African  private  or  public  group, 
assoiia'ion  or  other  entity  engaged  In  peace- 
ful activities  for — 

(A)  the  fostering  of  local  development  in- 
stitutions and  the  support  of  development 
efforts  initiated  by  communities  themselves; 

(B)  the  development  of  self-evaluation 
techniques  by  participants  In  projects  sup- 
ported under  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
transternng  experience  pained  m  such  proj- 
ects to  similar  development  activities: 

iC)  development  research  by  Africans  ana 
the  transfer  of  development  resources,  ex- 
pertise, and  knowledge  within  Africa: 

iD)  the  procurement  of  such  technical  or 
other  assistance  as  Is  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  recipient  of  such  grant,  loan,  or  guar- 
antee to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
and 

I  El  other  projects  that  would  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  504 

(2  I  The  total  amount  of  grants  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees  that  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  a  project  may  not  exceed  $260,000 

(3 1  The  Foundation  may  disseminate  to 
the  American  public  and  to  United  btates 
and  multilateral  development  Institutions  in- 
sights gained  from  African  development  proj- 
ects a.sslsted  under  this  title 

(b)  In  ma)<lng  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  under  subsection  lai,  the  Foun- 
dation shall  give  priority  to  projects  which 
community  groups  undertake  to  foster  their 
own  development  and  In  the  Initiation,  de- 
sign. Implementation,  and  evaluation  o: 
which  there  Is  the  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  Where  appropriate  ana 
in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  Foundation  may  make  such  grants,  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  .'frlcan  entitles  which 
are  renresentatlve  and  knowledgeable  of,  ana 
sensitive  to  the  needs  ani  aspirations  of  the 
poor  and  which  would  disburse  funds  ac- 
quired under  such  prants,  loans,  and  loaii 
guarantees  to  other  African  entitles  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

POWXRS 

Sec  506  (ai  The  Foundation,  as  a  corpora- 
tion— 

(1)  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Congress; 


(2)  may  sue  and  be  sued  complain  and 
defend.  In  Its  corporate  name  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction: 

i3,  may  adopt  alter  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

i4)  may  prescribe  amend  and  repeal  such 
ruleo  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

i5)  may  make  and  perform  such  contracts 
and  other  agreements  with  any  individual, 
corporation  or  other  private  or  public  en- 
tity however  designated  and  wherever  sit- 
uated as  ma>  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Foundation, 

i6i  may  determine  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner m  which  Its  obligations  shall  be  incurred 
and  Its  expenses  allowed  and  paid  including 
expenses  for  representation  not  exceeding 
$10,000  m  any  fiscal  year. 

(7)  may  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
functlons'of  the  Foundation  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  persons  at  any  one  time 
25  durinp  the  fiscal  year  1981,  50  during  the 
fiscal  year  1982    and  75  thereafter: 

i8)  may  lease  purchase,  or  otherw"ise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  such  property  ireal,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed)  or  any  interest  therein, 
wherever  situated  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion; 

(9)  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices  or  of  property  ireal  personal,  or  mixed). 
tangible  or  intangible.  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

1 10)  may  use  the  United  States  mails  In 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  executive  departmenu  of  the 
Government. 

(11)  may  with  the  consent  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  use  the  information, 
services,  facilities  and  personnel  of  that 
agency  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

(12  I  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  Incident  to  carrying  out 
this  title 

ibi  The  Foundation  shall  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  shall  have  no  capital  slock 
No  part  of  its  revenue  earnings  or  other  in- 
come or  property  shaii  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  of  lis  directors,  officers,  or  employees, 
and  such  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  income 
or  property  shall  only  by  used  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  No  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  corporation  shall 
in  any  manner  directly  or  Indirectly  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberation  upon  or  the  de- 
termination of  any  question  afTectmg  his  or 
lier  personal  interests  or  the  interests  of  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  organization  in 
wh.ch  he  or  she  is  directly  or  indirectly  In- 
terested 

ici  The  Foundation  including  its  fran- 
chise and  income  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  by  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  oi  local  taxing  au- 
thority. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  Foundation  its  assets  shall  be 
liquidated  and,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  the  property  of 
the  United  States. 

management 
Sec  507  laidi  The  management  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  vested  ir,  a  board  of 
directors  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Board  )  composed  of  se-. en  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
tif  'he  Posrd  to  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  Five  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from  private 
life.  Two  members   of  the   Board   shall   be 
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aijptjliiieii  .'ruin  unu'iit;  ofJlcers  iiuil  cinploy- 
n?»  of  ttjieiuics  ul  tlie  LuUeil  bvat-ci  coii- 
cerni^U  *uti  .Alriiau  itllalib  AU  lixniiueib  ul 
me  uoaicl  -shall  be  up;»<inlcU  un  the  baala  ul 
their  iiuUeisiiinuint:  oi  and  iennlllvliy  tu 
coiiimuiiUy    Imel    Uevelopinent.    procesaes 

iJi  Meiiitjer'-  uf  ihe  tioard  .itmll  li«  «p- 
piilutcU  lor  terms  of  sU  years,  except  thai 
ol  the  ii.eiiibeis  nrai  appointed.  a»  Uesigaaied 
by  the  ('resident  at  the  time  of  tne.r  up- 
pulntnient.  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years  and  i*'>  shall  be  appointed  for 
terni>  of  four  sears  A  member  of  the  Boaicl 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurrlnt;  belore 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  that 
member  »  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  that 
t.Tin  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term 
a  member  .shall  continue  to  ser.e  until  a 
siicces.sor  Is  appointed  and  shall  have  qual'- 
ilcd 

1 1)  I  Ntembers  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  may 
t)e  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  and  for 
transportation  expenses  while  cngatjed  In 
their  duties  on   behalf  of  the  Foundation 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum 

idlili  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  ap- 
point a  president  of  the  Foundation  on  such 
tern.s  as  the  Board  may  determine  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Foundation  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  pro- 
vltled  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  S315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code 

(2)  Experts  and  consultants  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

lei(l)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  to  be  composed  of  such  num- 
ber of  Individuals  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
Board  from  among  individuals  knowledgeable 
about  development  activities  In  Africa  The 
iidvlsory  council  may  Include  African  recip- 
ients of  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guarantees 
under  this  title 

(2)  The  Board  shall,  at  least  once  each 
vear  consult  the  advisory  council  concern- 
ing the  objectives  and  activities  of  the 
Foundation 

(3)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
but  may  be  allowed  travel  and  other  expenses 
m  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
fnlted  States  Code  which  are  Incurred  by 
ihem  la  the  performance  of  their  functions 
under  this  subsection 

COVER.NMF.Nr     C'lRpoRATtON     CONTROL     ACT 

Stc  508  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject 
to  title  I  Of  the  Oovernment  Corporation 
Control  Act 

LIMITATION    ON     SPENDING    AlTHOKrTY 

Sci-  509  Any  authority  provided  by  this 
title  Involvinx  the  e.tpcndlture  of  funds 
(Other  than  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  510|  shall  be  eflectlve  for 
a  f^.scal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  a.s  are  provided  In  ad-.ance  In  ap- 
propriation ,^cts 

USE     or     CERTAI.V     r'NDS 

Sec  510  Of  the  ftinds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  to  carry  out  pan  I  of  the 
Foreign  As-slsranre  Act  of  1961.  other  than 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund.  $2  1)00.000  shall  be  used  to  carry 
out  this  title 

EXPIRATION     or     AUTHORITIE.S 

Sec  511  The  authority  of  the  FoundaMon 
to  make  grant.s.  loans,  and  loan  guarantees 
and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  purpo-ses  of 
this  title  shai:  expire  on  September  30  iy85 
except  that  thl.s  section  shall  not  preclude 
the  Foundation  from  acquiring  obligations 
prior  to  that  date  which  mature  subse<iuent 
lo  that  date  or  from  asauming  liability  prior 
to    that    date   as    a   guarantor   of   obligations 


which  mature  subsequent  lo  that  date  •.' 
from  tonunuing  aa  a  uody  corporate  and 
exercisiini  any  of  it*.  poAeis  6ub,>equeiu  lo 
thai,  uavc  for  purpotes  oi  the  oiaeriy  ilquidu- 
tiuii  uf  us  aciivuiea 

niLE   VI  — PEACE  CORPS 

At,  1  lloHliAIIWN      tPr      Al-FRofRIAIIuNS 

Sec  001  taj  Section  J|b)  of  the  Peace 
Curpd  Act  IS  amended  by  s..riain|;  out  (l&cal 
ye^-  luoo  not  lo  txceed  »iu5.»i>*.L.c>o  and  in- 
serllng  in  lieu  thereoi  nM.'al  year  19H1  not 
to  CAieeU  ♦ub.OOO.Ouu  ■. 

tb)  Section  3(c)  uf  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  n&cal  year  1980  and  in- 
seitliig   in  lieu  thereof     liacal  year   1981 

(C)  Section  15idM7»  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■»5.000  and  Insert- 
ing  in   lieu   thereof     (20.000". 

A.MLNUMENTS  TO  IHC  OOMiSTIC  VOLVNTKOI 
SlaVtCS    ACT 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of   1973  la  amended    - 

(1)  by  striking  out  two  Associate  Uirec- 
tors"  in  the  fifth  sentence  and  inserting  m 
lieu    thereof      one    Associate    Director". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "One  such  and  by 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof     Such   .   and 

(3t  by  striking  out  .  and  the  other  such 
Aasoclate  Director  and  all  that  follows 
through      (22   use    2501   et  seq  i 

(b)  Section  405  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1»  In  subsection  lai  by  striking  out  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U  SC    2501  et  seq  i    . 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  |22  U  SC  et  seq.)  , 
and 

I  3)  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Peace  Corps 
Act   .   and 

iBi  by  striking  out  "Acts'  both  places  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■Act" 

UTILIZATION     or    RETURNED    PEACC    CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 

Sec  603  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  develop  a  plan  providing  for  more 
effective  utillzatlcn  of  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  order  to  promote  a  better 
under>tandlng  of  other  peoples  and  cultures 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  The 
Director  shall  report  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  January  15.  1981  on  the  plan  and 
necessary  procedures  for  Implementing  the 
plan 

TITLE  VII— MISCEI  I  ANKOUS  PROVISIONS 

HVMAN  RIGHTS 

Sec  701  (ai  Section  116ib)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "causing  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons by  the  abduction  and  clandestine  de- 
tention of  those  persons  ■  Immediately  after 
"without   chargee. 

(bi  Section  502B(d)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  in.sertlng  causing  the  dlsatj- 
pearance  of  persons  by  the  abduction  and 
clandestine  detention  of  those  p>er8ons,  '  Im- 
mediately  after    ■trial.". 

ic)  Section  112iai  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Developmei-.t  and  Assistance  A^  •  .  ' 
;n.'i4  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  'causing  the 
disappearance  of  persons  by  the  abduction 
II.'.  !  '  laiilestlne  de'eirion  of  -hose  ;i('r~".\~ 
inunedlately  after  ■■without  charges  " 
AUDrriNo   or   international   programs 

Sec  702  I  a)  Section  301  (dl  of  the  Foreign 
Aaslstance  Art  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  there'. r  '>  e  foXo-A  m^'  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  slmultaneousiy 
to  the  C.  ngress  and  the  President  the  results 
of  the  audits  conducted  under  this  subsec- 
tion ■■ 

lb)  .Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  — 

( 1  I  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1  )  — 

!Ai  bv  striking  out  '■a  single  i)r<iresslonalIv 
qualified  group  and  Inserting  In  '.leu  thereof 
"of  externa;  professionally  qualified  groups^^. 
and 


iBj  by  itriking  out  and  esalualion  ai,a 
inseriing  lu  lieu  thereof  "evaiuallon,  and 
audits  , 

(2)  in   the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 

(A)  by  striking  out  group'  both  places 
U    appears    and    inieriing    in    lieu    thereof 

groups  .  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'and  evaluation'  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  evaluation,  or 
auoit   . 

(3)  m  the  third  >«iitei.cc  of  paragraph  (l) 
by  sirlKlng  out  group  and  Insciiiug  in  lieu 
tnereof    groups  . 

(4)  In  the  nrst  sentence  of  paragraph  (2i 
by  striking  out  "and  evaluation  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereoi     evaluation,  and  auuits 

(5)  111  the  second  sentence  ol  paragrapji 
(2)  by  sinking  out  and  evaluation  aiid 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  evaluation,  or  au- 
dit' .  and 

( >,  I  111  tne  second  scniei.ie  <.>;  paragraph  i3i 
by  In.serllng     hl-j  evaluatujii  of  such  reporn 
and  relatea  inlormatlon.     immediately  after 
to  the  President 

REPORTS   ON    INTIRNATl.NAL   < 'R(,A.N  1/ ATION8 

Sec  703  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the.'-eof  the  lolUjwlng  nc*  sec- 
tion . 

■Sec  306  Reports  on  Internationa;  Ok- 
CANiiAiioNs — <a)  The  annua;  rep'.rts  ti.  tl.e 
Congresi  under  section  2  of  the  Acl  of  Sep- 
tember 21 .  1950  (64  Stat  902,  22UbC  262a) 
shall  be  sutimitted  vMtliln  nine  months  alter 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ti;  which  they  relate 

"(b)  ilj  'Ihe  President  shall  sutjinit  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Congre>s  listing  ail  vol- 
untary contrlb'.it  Ions  by  the  fnued  .^tate-. 
Oovernment  to  International  organizations 
One  of  the  semiannual  reports  shall  he  sub- 
mitted no  later  llian  Jul>  I  and  .shun  list  a.: 
contrlbutioi,s  made  during  the  nrst  s.x 
months  of  the  then  current  fiscal  year  The 
other  semiannual  report  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  January  1  and  shall  list  all  con- 
tributions made  during  the  last  six  montris 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  E.'ich  suci.  re- 
port shall  specify  the  Oovernment  aK'^i:'"y 
making  the  vi  luntary  contribution,  the  In- 
ternational orfrani/ation  to  which  the  con- 
tribution was  made  the  ani'iint  and  form  of 
the  contribution,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
contribution  Contributions  shall  be  listed  on 
both  an  agency-tjy-agenoy  basis  ai.d  an  or- 
ganization-by -organlzallou  basis 

■■|2)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pieparallun 
of  the  reports  reqtured  by  paragraph  ilj. 
the  head  of  any  Government  agency  which 
makes  a  voluntary  contribution  to  any  In- 
ternational (jrganlzation  sha;i  promptly  re- 
port that  contribution  to  the  Director  of  the 
OfTlce  of  .Man.igement  and  Budget 

"iji  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'contribution'  means  ai^y  contribution  of  any 
kind.  Including  the  furnishing  of  funds  or 
other  financial  supptrt  services  of  anv  kind 
(Including  the  use  of  experts  or  other  per- 
sonnel', or  commodities,  equipment,  sup- 
plies or  other  material   " 

technical  amendment  correi  ting  cross 
reterence 

Sec  704  Section  502B(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
As-sl-tance  A'-'  o'  'fiPl  I-  nrr'-i''--!  '>••  «*rr-- 
ing  out  ■Export  Administration  Act  cf  1969  ' 
and  Inseruiio  In  lieu  ihcre.yi  ■export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  I979'^ 

PROCUREMENT 

.Sec  705  (a)  Section  604  '  e  i  of  the  Forelgi. 
Assistance  Act  of  1U61  Is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing Ihe  following  Immediately  before  the 
perirjd  at  the  end  thereof  '  .  unless  the  com- 
modity to  be  financed  could  not  rea.sonably 
be  produced  m  the  United  States  In  fulfill- 
ment of  the  otjjectlves  of  a  partlctilar  assist- 
ance program  under  which  such  commodity 
procurement  Is  to  be  financed^' 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bv 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

■  (gi  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  or  made  avnllablc  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  construc- 
tltin  or  engineering  services  from  advanced 
developing  countries  eligible  under  the  Geo- 
graphic Code  041  which  have  attained  a 
rompetltlve  capability  In  International 
markets  for  construction  services  or  engi- 
neering services" 

INSPECTOR    CrNERAI 

Sec.  706.  Section  624  (gl  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  — 

ill  bv  striking  out  "Auditor  General"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Inspector  General'; 

12)  in  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  investigative" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  Investigative, 
and  security'^;  and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  addition,  to  the  cx'ent  requested 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency 
lafter  consultation  with  the  Administrator  i . 
the  Inspector  General  shall  with  respect  to 
the  duties  and  re'=ponslbllltles  of  that 
Agency  supervise,  direct  and  control  all 
audit.  Investlg  itlve  and  sectirlty  actlvltle.s 
relatlne  to  programs  and  operations  wl'hln 
the  United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  "; 

(3i  In  paragraph  (4t  by  Inserting  "and 
the  Director'^  Immediately  after  '■Admln- 
istrntor".    and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(6)  The  Inspector  Genem!  shall  have 
the  authority  to  require  bv  subpena  the 
production  of  all  Information  documents. 
reports  answers  records,  accounts,  papers, 
and  other  data  and  documentary  evidence 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  subsection  Any  such  subpena  In 
the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
shall  be  enforceable  bv  order  of  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  Pro- 
cedures other  than  ,subpcnas  shall  be  used 
to  obtain  documents  and  Information  from 
Lgencles  of    llie  United   btatcs   Oovernment 

'■(7)  In  carrying  out  the  respot  slblUties 
specified  In  paragraph  (3i.  the  Inspector 
General  shall  — 

■'(A)  comply  with  standards  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  The  United 
States  for  audits  of  Federal  establishments 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and 
functions; 

■'(B)  establish  guidelines  for  determining 
when  It  Is  appropriate  to  use  non -Federal 
auditors:  and 

■■(Cl  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  auditors 
compiles  with  the  standards  established  by 
the  Comptroller  General  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) . 

■'i8i  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Inspector  General  with  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate office  space  at  central  and  fle.d  o'^.ce 
locations  of  the  agency  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  equipment,  office  supplies. 
and  communications  facilities  and  services 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
such  offices  and  the  equipment  and  facilities 
located  In  such  offices  In  establishing  and 
staffing  such  field  offices,  the  Administrator 
shall  not  be  bound  by  overseas  personnel 
ceilings  established  under  the  Monitoring 
Overseas  Direct   Employment   policy 

"(9)  (A)  The  Inspector  General  may  re- 
ceive and  Investigate  complaints  or  Infor- 
mation from  any  employee  of  or  under  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  concerning  the  posislble 
existence  of  an  activity  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  constitut- 
ing mismanagement,  gross  waste  of  funds. 


abuse  of  authority,  or  constituting  a  sub- 
stantial and  spci  itic  danger  to  the  public 
health  and  safety 

■■(B)  "Ihe  Inspector  General  shall  not,  after 
receipt  of  a  coin)>!aint  or  information  from 
nn  eniployce.  disclose  ttie  identity  of  the  em- 
ployee without  the  consent  of  the  emplovee. 
unless  the  Inspei  tor  Genrral  determines  such 
disclosure  Is  unavoidiiblc  during  the  course 
of  the  Investlgatlor, 

■■(C)  Any  employee  who  has  authority  to 
take,  direct  others  to  lake,  recommend,  or 
approve  any  personnel  action  shall  not  exer- 
cise or  threaten  to  exercise  such  authority 
In  order  to  take  any  action  against  any  em- 
ployee as  a  reprisal  for  making  a  complaint 
or  disclosing  Intonnallon  to  the  Inspector 
General,  unless  the  complaint  was  made  or 
the  information  disclosed  with  the  knowledge 
that  11  was  false  or  with  willful  disregard  for 
Us  truth  or  falsity". 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  707  Section  634(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  - 

il)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5i ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  parajtraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  i  8  i .  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  now  paragraphs: 

"(6)  the  dollar  value  of  all  official  develop- 
ment a.sslstance  security  assistance  Interna- 
tional disaster  a.sslstance  refugee  assistance. 
and  International  narcotic  control  assistance 
provided  by  each  government  of  a  country 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  or  of 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries: 

•■(7)  the  percentage  which  each  type  of  as- 
sistance described  m  paragraph  i6)  repre- 
sents of  (A)  the  gross  national  product  of 
each  country  referred  to  In  paragraph  (6). 
and  (Bi  the  budget  of  the  government  of 
such  country,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  con- 
tribution for  each  country  for  each  type  of 
assistance  described  In  paragraph   (6(,   and 

SHIPPING   DIFFERLNTIAL 

Sec  708  Section  640C  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Art  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'Part  V  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'chapter  4  of  part  II^^. 

Or'ERATING      EXPENSES 

Sec  709  Section  667ia)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■fiscal  year  I980^"  and 
inserilng  In  lieu  thereof  '■fiscal  year  1981"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (I)  by  striking  out 
"»26:t.000  000  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  $293.800  000". 

INTERA(^,ENC  V     CROUP    ON     HUMAN     RIGHTS     AND 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  .710.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

( 1 )  the  Interagency  Group  on  Human 
Rights  and  Foreign  Assistance  has  been  an 
eflectlve  mechanism  for  coordinating  and 
Implementing  United  States  human  rights 
policies; 

(2)  the  President  should  consider  estab- 
lishing the  Interagency  Group  on  a  more 
permanent  basis; 

(3)  the  Interagency  Group  should  exam- 
ine proposals  for  not  only  economic  assist- 
ance but  also  for  security  aslsstance:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  report  his  rec- 
ommendations for  strengthening  the  Inter- 
agency Group  lo  the  Congress  no  later  than 
July  1.  1981 

peace  IN   THE   MIDDLE    EAST 

Sec.  711.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con-_ 
gre.ss  that  all  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con-' 
flict  need  lo  reaffirm  their  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  process  In  order  to 
achieve  further  progress  toward  a  compte- 
henslve  Eettlement.  to  reinforce  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Camp  David  accords,  and  to  take 


a, 'ions  to  encourage  parties  not  currently 
involved  In  the  peace  process  to  become  ac- 
tice  partlcipant.s  u,  pe.ice  e.'Torts 

(b)  It  IS  further  ilie  sen.-e  of  the  Cong.'vs.' 
that  to  further  these  goals  d)  all  parties 
to  the  conflict  should  accept  Israel  s  un- 
e:iulvocal  right  to  exist  withm  secure  ar.d 
rerognlzed  borders,  i2)  ihe  Governmcr.is 
of  Israel  and  Egypt  should  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  commitment  to  the  process 
of  normallzatloJi  of  relations  and  continue 
actions  to  support  that  commitment.  3i 
the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Egypt  should 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  U.-iHed  Ns'lons 
Resolution  242  and  its  app:icab;;;;y  in  all 
iii  aspects,  to  territories  ur.der  negotiations; 
and  i4)  the  governments  of  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  should  assure  that  their  policies 
and  actions  are  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  achieving  peace  and  of  ii  vo.\ing 
other  parties  In  the  peace  process 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  JORDAN 

Sec,  712.  It  Is  the  .'ense  of  the  Congress 
that  for  Jordan  to  receive  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  it  should 
be  Judged  by  the  President  that  Jordan  is 
acting  In  good  faith  to  achieve  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  and  that  the  expentlHure  cf 
such  funds  for  Jordan  will  serve  to  lurther 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 

EXTERNAL  DEBT  BURDENS  OF  EGYPT     ISRAEL, 
PORTUGAL,  AND  TURKEY 

Sec  713  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Egypt,  Israel.  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  each  have  an  enormous  external  debt 
burden  which  may  be  made  more  clfTlcult 
by  virtue  of  financing  provided  for  those 
governments  under  various  United  Slates  as- 
sistance programs  In  order  to  assist  the 
Congress  In  examining  United  Slates  assist- 
ance for  these  countries,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  uf  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  ihe  Sen- 
ate, no  later  than  January  15.  1981,  a  report 
regarding  economic  conditions  prevailing  In 
Egypt.  Israel.  Portugal,  and  Turkey  which 
may  affect  ihelr  respective  ability  to  meet 
their  International  debt  obligations  and  to 
stabilize  their  economies 

SOVIET    MILITARY     PERSONNEL    AND    ACTIVITIES 
IN    CUBA 

Sec.  714,  (a)  At  Intervals  of  90  days  during 
the  first  year  after  th?  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Con(,:ess  a  report  identifying 
the  military  capabilities  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  military  personnel  In  Cuba,  together 
with  his  appraisal  of  the  mission  performed 
by  such  personnel. 

(b)  At  Intervals  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
selling  forth  the  amount  and  nature  of  So- 
viet military  assistance  to  the  armed  forces 
of  Cuba  during  the  precedlt.g  \ear  ar.d  the 
military  capabilities  of  those  ar.med  forces. 

CUBAN     REFUGEES 

Sec.  715    (ai  The  Congress  finds  thai — 

(1)  the  flow  of  refugees  for  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  other  compelling  reasorw  is  a  grow- 
ing and  world-wide  phenomenon 

(2)  the  United  Stales  repreeent.s  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  has  historically  played  a  major 
role  in  providing  a  home  lo  the  refugees  of 
the  world: 

(3 1  an  orderly  and  lawful  refugee  process 
Is  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  United 
States  domestic  well-being: 

(4 1  continuation  of  the  traditional  com- 
passionate and  humanitarian  policy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  entry  to  Us  shores  of 
refugees  and  other  victims  of  oppression  Is 
threatened  by  the  precipitate  Influx  of  large 
numbers  of  Cubans  fleeing  their  country: 

(5)  the  United  Slates  has  sought  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  eslab- 
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Ush  a  lawful,  safr  and  nrdfrlv  prooesa  bv 
which  Cubans  mav  he  allowwl  to  leave  their 
country,    and 

1 8)  the  Cub«!>  refujjre  crisis  Is  a  problem 
of  international  concern  and  other  nations 
should  contribute  to  its  reeolutlon 

(b)  (1 )  The  Congress  urges  the  President  'o 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  encourage  and 
Be<-urt;  greater  international  cixiperatlun  v,\\h 
respect  to  the  large  nu.nber  of  Cuban  natives 
who  have  recent:,-  Red  or  are  attempting  t  > 
flee  Cuba  Such  s'eps  yiould  Include  seenlng 
the  agreement  of  ..tiier  countries  to  admit 
some  of  those  [xrson.,  into  their  re.ipectlve 
countries  and  to  coiiirlbutc  fuiicLs  and  o'.'ier 
assistance  for  the  resettlement  of  tliose 
persons 

iJi  In  order  to  encourage  countries 
throughout  the  world  which  are  recipients  of 
rmted  States  bila'eral  end  muitUateral  iis- 
sistance  to  permit  atid  to  help  finance  the 
resettlement  of  Cuf)an  atid  other  refugees 
within  their  t>orders  'he  {'resident  shall,  to 
the  maximum  ex'eii'  feasible  attempt  to 
channel  such  as.sistance  to  countries  which 
have  demonstrrt'p<l  a  willlngiiesa  to  provide 
assistance  'o  Cuban  and  other  refugees 

Ml  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that.  In 
carrvlng  out  subsection  (bMll,  the  Presi- 
dent, should  seek  the  discussion  In  an  appro- 
priate International  forum  such  as  the 
Cnited  Nations  or  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  of  the  situation  involving  the 
flight  of  Urge  numbers  of  Cuban  natives  from 
Cuba  of  the  resettlement  of  Cuban  refugees 
and  of  means  by  which  a  more  orderly  proc- 
ess mav  be  established  to  handle  future  crises 
of  a  similar  nature 

INCARCfRAnnN     AND     OrPORTATlON     or    CEKTAIN 

( fBANS 

Sec  716  The  Congress  finds  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  already  incarcerated 
recently  arrived  Cubans  who  are  admitted 
crlir.lna.'i  are  security  threats,  or  have  In- 
cited civi;  dls'urbances  In  Federal  processing 
facilities  Ilie  Congress  urges  the  Executive 
branch,  consistent  with  United  States  law,  to 
seek  the  deportation  of  such  Individuals 

PROHIBITION    ON    ASSISTANCE    TO    THl    GOVERN- 
MENTS   or    CUBA,     VIETNAM,    AND    CAMBODIA 

Se(  717  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Governments  of 
C'uba  Vietnam,  or  Cambodia  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  food 
assistance  or  humanitarian  assistance  which 
is  distributed  directly  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia 

COOPERATION    or    OTHER    GOVERNMENTS    IN    THE 

BorroTT    or    the     i9bo    summer    Olympic 

GAMES    IN    MOSCOW 

Sec  718  In  determining  the  levels  of  assist- 
ance to  be  proilded  to  a  foreign  government 
with  funds  a\ithorlzed  to  b?  appropriated  by 
•his  Act  the  f»resldent  shall  take  Into  account 
the  position  of  that  government  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  proposed  boycott  of  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  In  Moscow 

EI  ECTIONS    IN    UGANDA 

Sec    71f»    The  President  shall  encourage  the 

hdldlin.'  of  free   open  e'e'-'lons  In  I'"ariltt  and 

Rhai;     m    consid-rlnK   assistance   for   Uganda 

".ith  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 


■*  he'  her    such 


this    .^.-t      take    into    an-o 
e!ecti<  ns  are  held 

KPU**  'RT     T'    t  ON(.RE.SS    ON"     TllF     I  M  TI  E  M  r  NT  ATION 

,'r    niE    I  *NCASTER     ii'u-sr    rin  i-ARATi' iN    or 

RK.HrS     IN     ZIMBABWE 

SEt  120  If  Zim()a!.)*e  receives  a.ss|s'ii:;re 
fr  'til  funds  authorized  lo  De  apprupri;i'e<l 
by  thl.s  Act.  the  I'residci.'  s.'ui::  repor'  ■  •lie 
Committee  on  Foreig:,   Hcc,    :.-    •:  -l.c  .^m- 


^ite  and  the  Commit u-e 


y   re: 


of 


the  House  of  Representatives  e\  er\   '^n'.  diivs 
after    the   obligation    c>f    such    funl^  he 

internal  situation  m  Zlmbat)m-  p.i:';  ;  arly 
upon  the  Implementation  of  'in-  Ix-  ,i::ii  in 
of  Rights  contained  in  Annex  C  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  at  Lancaster  H.use,  London  by 
the  participants  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
ference on  Southern  Rhodesia  on  December 
2a.  1079, 
RESTRICTION     ON     ASSLSTANCE     TO     El      SAIVMXiR 

Sic  731  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
El  SaJvador  for  the  purpose  of  planning  for 
compensation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation, for  the  confiscation  nationaliza- 
tion, acquisition,  or  expropriation  of  any 
agricultural  or  banking  enterprise,  or  of  the 
properties  or  stock  shares  which  may  be  per- 
taining thereto 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

C!  EMENT    .'      ZaBIix  KI 
;        H       1-      ■    ^  :  M  N 
IJA,N  :  t     11      FAscELL, 
Lee    H     IUmiiton. 
Lestir   1      u  oLrr, 
Jonathan   Bingham. 
Stephen  J    Solar? 
Dan    .Ml'  A 
WlHHM     H      CiRAV     III. 

David   Bov>.  t  s 

W.M    S    Bh   ■  NiriFiD. 

Edward  J    Ucrwinski. 

Pavl  Findley, 

Jcjhn   Buchanan. 

Larry    Winn.  Jr  , 

Edward  P  Boland 
(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modlfl- 
catlons  committed 
to  conference  I . 

Bill  D  Bdrlison 
(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 

Lcs  AspiN 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference). 

Charles  Rose 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 


J     K     Robinson 

(hulely  lor  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  H.  use 
bill,  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference  t 

John  M  A.'mbro. .k 
(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  se<  tion 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) , 
Managm  on   thr  Part  of  the  House 

Frank  Church. 

Claiborne  Pill, 

Jor    BiDEN. 

John   Glenn. 
Jacob    K     Javits 
Charles   H     Percy, 
S     I     Hayakawa 
Managers  or    the  Part  o/   the  Seriate 

Joint  Explanatory  Statxment  or  the 
Committee  or  Conesrence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conlerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
6342)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  thr 
tiscal  year  1981  for  international  security  and 
development  assistance  the  Peace  Corps  and 
refugee  assistance  and  for  other  purposes. 
suDmlt  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  m  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  alter  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  .' 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  subst'.tute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  correctlcns.  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes 

Authorization  or  Apprihriattons  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981 

The  conference  substitute  contains  au- 
thorliatlons  for  Pscal  year  1981  appropria- 
tions of  It  981  billion  S665  I  million  for  mil- 
itary assistance.  $2  065  billion  for  economic 
support  fund  assistance.  $1  671  billion  for 
development  as.«lstance.  »108  5  million  for 
other  assistance  programs.  SIIB  million  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  »293  8  million  for  IDCA 
A'D  o-^eratlng  expenses  The  amount  author- 
ized to  be  approorlated  m  the  conference 
sub-stltute  Is  $240  5  million  kss  than  the 
House  authorization  as  calculated  with  a 
10-percent  cut.  $195  8  million  above  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  as  calculatetl  with  a  »28 
mllllo'i  cut  nn'l  «1''3  ?  million  below  the 
executive  branch  request. 

The  amounts  contained  In  the  conference 
su'i8tlt"te  compared  to  the  amounts  re- 
ques'ed  hv  the  exe'-tiTlve  b'an-h  and  recom- 
mended   bv    the    House    and    Senate    follow 
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[iKutlvt 

brinch 
itquMt 


Mou!« 

bill 


Stnale 

amend-     Conference 
ment       substitute 


Title  I    Milit«t>                                                        ,.       ^  ,f,c 

Grant  frrl.iar,  education  and  lf»inin|.  .           32,  MO  3b, 

tu<;  rr»tlil  tinancmt                 734.  IXJO  '01, 

*?.,,. t.e"fni       '■■■ <2,M0.OOO)(3.U6, 

Paacekeet'inf  opetaliois 1___1 

c„Kt,„i  ,,tie  I             STsOO  9?7, 

T,tl,  II    UonomK  support  lund J._030.  !>00  2,  110 

Title  Ml    Oertlopmenli 

"":;'c...t. ny^l  ^^1 

L,„i,h                        ib9  ?n  \ki 

I'e,,!, ;.::::::::: im"2  m. 

^^^^^..Uot.l,b,l.,.,...........-...-M09  202  ,..U 

ln|trn«t.on»l  or|»ni2»tiOnJ 2X1   ObO  2*4 

ISTC                   ......-...----.------        05.  uuo  3J, 

Subtotal,  lilH  III 1839,694  1867, 


000  0  106.100  106,100 

iOO  0  32,bOO  31, 000 

600  0  SOO  000  SOO.  000 
000  0)(3.  090,  000)(3.  116,000) 

000  0  25,000  25,000 

100  0  663,600  665,100 

bOO  0  2. 049.  MO  2.065  300 


[leculive 
brand 
(iqutst 

Mouse 

bill 

Senate 

amenO- 
ment 

Conierence 
sutstitute 

7,500 

3C  000  0 
38  613  C 
2b  OOO  C 
15  OOC  0 

25  000 

38  573 

2S  000 

0 

3C  000 

....         38,573 

a,  573 

....        25,000 

:'.  000 

15  000 

773  0 

677,000 

713  500 

C15  0 

208,000 

238,000 

,'13  0 

150,  000 

l«b.  300 

569  0 

10?  000 

10 ;  000 

632  0 

140,  000 

14C  000 

Tille  IV,  Other 

ASHA  

International  narcotics 

International  disastSI , 

African  resettlement , 

Reluiees.  , 

Subtotal  title  IV 71,073         108,613  0 

Titlcvl    PeaceCorps    114.656         118,600  0 

Title  VII    Operatinf  eipensei 293,800        293,  800  C 

Total      5,245,623    5,426.007  0 

Reductions..".' -311,139  8 

Net  authorizalion  level 5,114,867  2 

Plu5  refugees.  -^59,411    -f  107,  411  C 

Crandtotal         S.305.034    5,222,278  2 


8i  573 
114  656 
293  800 


108  573 
118  000 
293,800 


4.  813  921 
-28.000 


4,922.  3t5 


4  785,921    .      

(59,411)     -t- 59,  411 


4,785  921     4  961  776 


?0?  0  1  282  000  1.337.800 

41?  0  88  442  88,  442 

bbO  0  233,  350  233,350 

000  0  (51,000)  12,000 


194.0     1,603,792     1,671,592 


UMI 


The  I  MS  aiiretale  ceilmj  i!  not  an  aulhonialior'  of  lunas  fc 
lolai  pr'fn  P»i  amount  ol  loam  *hich  can  b«  eilencad  under  the  I 

REurCTI   in   in   AtTHl'RIZATI'iN   LEVEl-S 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  shall  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  of  amounts  intended  for 
Esypt  I.srael,  peacekeeping;  operallon.s, 
ASHA  Internationa!  narcotics  control,  ml- 
gratlu:,  and  refugee  a,sslstance  and  UNICEF 
p.,..s  yd  percent  of  the  total  of  all  other 
»n-.c,>u:!ts  a.ithorlzed   by   the   bill 

The  Senate  ainer.dment  provided  that  the 
agpregfttc  amovint  of  funds  authorized  to 
tje  appropriated  In  titles  I,  III,  IV,  and  V 
5h»i:  be  reduced  bv  a  total  of  J28  million 

The  conference  .substitute  reflects  the  Im- 
pact rf  the  Ho'.KSp  10-percent  reduction  In 
t.ne  conference  af;recinent  on  the  total  au- 
thorization level  which  Is  $204  5  mllMon 
below  the  level  of  the  House  authorization 
TITI-E  I-  MILITARY  AND  RELATED  AS- 
SISTANCE A.ND  SALES  PROGRAMS- 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
The  conference  substitute  contains  au- 
thorisations for  appropriations  for  Interna- 
•lonal  security  a.sslstance  and  other  assist- 
ance prottrams  for  fiscal  vear  1981  of  1665  1 
minion  This  Is  H  5  million  above  the  Sen- 
ate figure  and  $262  million  below  the  House 
^Eure  The  disproportionate  reduction  from 
the  House  fitture  Is  due  to  conference  accept- 
Rtice  <(f  the  .Senate  provision  concerning  the 
F  .relcn  Military  Sales  iFMSi  Guaranty  Re- 
serve Find  which  eliminates  the  recjuire- 
rnent  i:i  present  law  that  funds  for  FMS 
^■uarai;ts  loans  lie  obligated  at  10  percent  of 
the  fare  value  of  loans  extended  under  the 
FMS  guaranty  program  Adoption  of  this 
provision  significantly  reduces  the  funds  re- 
quired to  be  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
run  the  FM.S  credit    and   guaranty   program 

GRANT    MnrXARY    ASSISTANrE 

Sudan   reiling 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
504  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorl^-e  and  set  a  celling  of  Jl  7  million  for 
tirant  military  asslstaticee  to  Sudan  In  fiscal 
yeear   1981 

The  House  bill  contained  nn  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  <  sec  112(b))  Is 
the   same   as   the   Senate    provision 

KNTrRNATIIlNAL      MILITARY      EDUCATION      AND 
TRAINING     IIMETI 

Prograrris  m  tinman  rights 
The  House  bill  created  a  new  section  544 
of  the  Forelcn  As.slstance  Act  requiring  that 
a  human  rlght.s  program  be  established  In 
the  IMET  programs  as  a  prerequisite  for 
completion   of   all   other  courses    The   House 


r  appropriation   11  'fpreserls  the 
MS  itedit  ana  suatant)  program 


:  Trie  comm.tt»e  igreed  to  make  this  amo 

thorized  tor  the  Sahel  Development  progran^ 


ni  a.silaMe  'i  adaition  to  amounts  previously  tu- 
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bin  lurther  required  a  Presidential  report  on 
the  imp  emei.tatii.n  <■.'  this  new  humfin 
rlgiitb  proijrani 

The  Senate  unieisdir.ent  liad  no  compaiable 
provision 

The  cijiifcrence  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
l!,e  Senate  position  The  conlerees  empha- 
size the  adoption  of  the  Senate  position 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  Implying  a 
weakenlnj;  of  conpres.sional  leaders  interest 
m  making  human  rights  considerations  an 
integral  purl  of  tlie  IMET  program  Full  Im- 
plementation of  present  efforts  In  this  regard 

IS  urged 

IMET  training  rates 

The  House  bill  amended  section  21  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  allow  IMET  re- 
cipients to  purchase  FMS  training  on  an  in- 
cremental cost  basis  (le  only  those  addi- 
tional costs  that  are  incurred  by  the  V  S 
Government  m  furnishing  such  training 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparabe 
provision,  although  bo'h  the  House  and  the 
.Senate  provided  for  incremental  costing  for 
grant  IMET  courses 

The  conference  substitute  (see  l]5ib)i2)i 
Is  the  same  as  the  House  provision 

Durlni:  the  House-Senate  conference,  the 
importance  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela  to  US 
serurttv  Interests  was  discussed  Given  the 
l.TiDortance  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela  to  US 
serurltv  Interests  and  given  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  military  relations  with  them 
the  Conferees  urge  the  administration  to 
consider  Including  a  modest  IMET  program 
for  both  Brazil  and  Venezuela  sufficient  to 
permit  a  small  number  of  their  officers  to 
attend  our  professional-level  service  schools 

FORriCN      Mn-n-ARY      SALES       (FMS         CREDIT      AND 
CtARANTY    PROGRAM 

Guaranty  reserie 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  several 
sections  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
do  the  following 

Eliminate  the  requirement  In  existing  law 
that  FMS  fHiancm?  funds  be  obligated  at  10 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  loans  and  held 
m  a  single  reserve  for  payment  of  claims. 

Maintain  availability  of  existing  guaranty 
reserve  funds  for  future  payment  of  claims; 

Provide  for  a  Presidential  report  if  any  fu- 
ture claim  payment  reduces  guaranty  re- 
serve funds  beiow   $750  million: 

Allow  for  replenishment  of  the  reserve 
fund  should  future  claim  payments  be  made 

Require  an  annual  report  on  the  amount 
and   adequacv   of   guaranty   reserve   funds, 

Reoulre  that  credits  and  prlnclral  amount 
of  loans  may  be  extended  or  guaranteed  only 


to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  pro- 
Mded  In  advance  m  appropriations  acts. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  104  i  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  proMsion  with  minor 
clianges 

In  adopting  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
committee  of  conference  expresses  its  strong 
opposition  In  principle  to  the  alarming  and 
growing  congressional  practice  of  legislating 
i:.  appropriations  acts 

Aggregate  ce-'l\ng$ 

The  House  bill  amended  section  31  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  set  aggregate 
ceilings  totalling  $3  116  billion  on  the 
amount  of  FMS  credits  and  guaranties 
viMch    can   be    extended    m    f.scal    year    :981 

The  Senate  amendment  set  aggragate  ceil- 
ings of  $3  090  billion 

The  conference  substitute  isec  105ibi'li 
and  106ib)i2i)  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
aggregate  ceilings 

In  adopting  the  House  aggregate  celling 
the  conferees  recommend  the  fcUowmg 
amounts  m  FMS  guaranties  to  the  following 
countries:  Zaire,  $6  million  Sudan  $55  mil- 
lion: Morocco,  $46  million  Tvmlsla  $30  mil- 
lion:   and   the   Philippines    $50   million 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted 
•o  defer  $5  million  of  the  $50  million  FMS 
request  for  the  Philippines  Ir.  order  to  .send 
a  signal  to  the  Marcos  government  on  the 
\iolatlons  of  human  rights  In  that  country 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
while  fully  In  accord  with  the  House  com- 
mittee's human  rights  concerns,  voted  to 
provide  the  full  $50  million  TTie  committee 
of  conference  agreed  to  fund  the  $50  mllllor. 
program  requested  by  the  exectitive  branch 
with  the  explicit  understanding  that  this 
action  In  no  way  diminishes  congressional 
concerns  about  the  human  rights  policies  of 
the  Marcos  government  In  particular  the 
com.mlttee  of  conference  Is  concerned  about 
•he  contlnua'ion  of  martial  law  now  In  Its 
eifht  vear  I .  the  continued  suspension  of  civil 
and  political  liberties,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  President  Marcos  to  hold  free  and  fair 
national  elections  Both  committees  shall 
continue  to  monitor  closely  the  human  rights 
situation  in  the  Philippines  and  reserve  the 
right  to  take  appropriate  action  on  future 
assistance  requests 

Specific  country  ceHingf 

The  House  bill  amended  section  31  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  set  ceilings  of 
$45  million  and  $70  million  on  F^IS  guar- 
anties for  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  re- 
."^pectlvely 
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I-he    Senate    aiiu-iulment    had    no   compa- 
rable provision 

The  conferen.e  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  poRltion 

Korea  earmark 
The    Senate    amendment    earmarked    »175 
million  m  FMS  miarantles  for  Korea 

The   Hou.se    bill    had   no   comparable   ear- 
mark. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  position 

Fat  orablf  rcpuyicnf  terms  for  Somalia 
The  Senate  amendment  gave  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  provide 
FMS  guaranties  to  S<imalla  on  favorable  re- 
payment terms  m  fiscal  year  1981  Repay- 
ment terms  call  fur  repayment  In  30  years 
with  a  lO-year  grace  period  on  repayment  of 
principal 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  (Sec.  106(d)) 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment  This 
action  should  not  be  construed  as  constitut- 
ing congressional  endorsement  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  under  which  the  United 


States  Is  obtaining  access  to  military  faclll- 
lles  in  Somalia 

HtK>oRMAN(E    or    DEFENSE    SERVICES 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
21(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  l;i  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  defense  services  Involving 
training  and  advising  that  may  engage  U  i3 
personnel  In  combat  activities  (Existing  sec- 
tion 21ic)  prohibits  the  sale  uf  defense  serv- 
icer Involving  training,  advising,  or  otherwise 
providing  assistance  regarding  ccmbal  ac- 
tivities )  The  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
vided for  a  Presidential  report  48  hours  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  countriei  where 
US  personnel  are  performing  defense  serv- 
ices 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pr.. vi- 
sion although  the  House  report  on  H  R  6942 
delineated  the  defense  services  permitted  and 
prohibited  under  existing  rectlon  21(c)  of 
the   Arms   Export   Control   Act 

The  confereiue  substitute  (sec  102)  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  pr.>vlslon. 

The  repjrt  language  In  the  House  bill, 
which  established  the  fo'loivlnwr  guidelines 
with  respect  to  activities  permitted  and  pro- 
hibited under  section  21(c),  will  be  used  to 
Implement  the  conference  substitute: 


Activities  permitted 

Continue  to  help  organize  and  train  ground 
force  units.  Including  training  for  combat. 
In  support  areas 

Continue  to  help  organize  and  train  air 
force  units.  Including  training  for  com- 
bat, continue  to  help  repair  and  maintain 
combat  equipment,  assist  In  operation 
and  maintenance  of  airfield  facilities,  such 
as  hydrant  refueling  systems  and  muni- 
tions storage  and  repair  facilities 

Continue  to  help  organize  and  operate  ve- 
hicle repair  and  maintenance  activities  In 
support  areas. 

Continue  to  help  train  personnel  In  use  of 
highly  technical  equipment  In  support 
areas 

Continue  to  provide  advice  on  military  strat- 
egy and  doctrine  at  headquarters  atxjve 
unit  level 


Activities  barred 
No    trainers,    advisers,    or    other    personnel 
with  units  engaged  In  combat 

No  flight  line  activities  with  combat  units, 
such  as  arming  or  fueling  aircraft  for 
combat  sorties 


No  personnel   with  or  delivering  equipment 
to  units  engaged  In  combat 

No  personnel  with  units  engaged  In  combat 
Do. 


NONXCCUMItNG      RESEARCH      AND      DEVCLOPMCNT 
COSTS 

The  House  bill  amended  section  21(e)  (2) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  remove 
existing  Presidential  authority  to  waive  re- 
imbursement for  certain  plant  and  produc- 
tion equipment  and  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  for  foreign  military  sales  to  non- 
NATO  countiles  which.  If  made,  would  en- 
courage foreign  procurement  m  the  United 
States   under   coproductlon   arrangements 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  position  In  retaining  the  present 
Presidential  authority  the  conferees  believe 
that  the  executive  branch  should  review  the 
question  to  determine  whether  removal  of 
such  authority  Is  warranted 

RECIPHncAI.    TRAINING     AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
21(g)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  add 
Japan.  Australia,  and  New  Ze.iland  to  NATO 
countries  already  eligible  for  reduced  US- 
sold  training  rates  on  the  basis  of  reclpro"lty 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  103)  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  provision 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Tne  House  bill  added  a  new  chapter  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  sales  of  design  and  con- 
struction services  (heretofore  sold  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  as  "defense  serv- 
ices") and  to  procure  such  services  for  sale 
to  eligible  foreign  countries  It  also  provided 
for  congressional  notification  and  possible 
legislative  veto  of  sales  of  design  and  con- 
struction services  of  (200  million  or  more. 
and    made   conforming   changes   to   relevant 


sections  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
acconimodate  the  new  chapter 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision 

T^ie  conference  substitute  (see.  105)  Is  the 
.same  as  the  House  provision  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  design  and  construction 
services  sales  cases  are  not  to  be  divided  so 
as  lu  avoid  any  one  case  exceeding  the  (200 
million  threshold  and  thereby  circumvent 
congressional  notincallon  requirements 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

The  House  bill  amended  several  sections 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  exempt 
NATO  and  Its  members  Japan.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  from  congressional  report- 
ing requirements  on  third-country  transfers, 
on  arms  sales  throvigh  FMS  procedures  and 
on  commercial  arms  export  licenses  The 
House  bill  also  limited  advance  congressional 
notification  and  possible  legislative  veto  of 
third-country  transfers  to  countries  other 
than  NATO  members.  Japan.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  to  only  those  third-country 
transfers  valued  at  »7  million  or  more  for 
major  defense  equipment  or  valued  at  $25 
million  or  more  for  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  based  on  original  acquisition 
coat 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  (sec 
1011  to  adopt  the  Senate  position  with  an 
amendment  to  require  that  In  the  case  of 
third-country  transfers  to  NATO  ond  Its 
niembers.  Japan  Australia  and  New  Zenland 
only  transfers  of  $7  million  or  more  for  ma- 
jor defense  equipment  and  $25  million  or 
mire  for  other  defense  articles  and  services 
need  be  reported  to  Congress  and  be  stib- 
Ject  to  possible  legislative  veto 


CX>MMCRCtAL  EXPORTS  TO  COUNTRIES  SUPPORTING 
INTERNATIONAL   TERRORISM 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
6(1)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
Include  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee among  congressional  committees  re- 
ceiving prior  notification  of  commercial  ex- 
port of  goods  and  technology  of  $7  million 
or  more  to  countries  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  be  countries  supporting 
International  terrorism  It  also  provided  lor 
30  day  prior  notification  for  such  sales  The 
Senate  amendment  al.so  expanded  the  defi- 
nition of  the  kinds  of  sales  that  must  be 
notified  tinder  section  6(1)  to  Include  all 
sales  that  would  have  a  "potential  military 
capability  " 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  (see 
111)  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  retain  the  definition  of  the 
kinds  of  sales  t'lat  must  be  reported  under 
section  6(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  be  those  which  "would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military  poten- 
tial of  such  country,  including  Its  military 
logistics  capability,  or  would  enhance  the 
ability  of  such  country  to  support  acts  of  In- 
ternational terrorism  " 

f  NGINrS  FOR  IRAOI  FRIGATES 

The  Senate  amendment  revoked  export 
licenses  for  any  gas  turbine  engines  to  be 
used  in  Iraqi  naval  frigates 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  ta 
the  House  position  The  executive  branch  has 
MBured  the  conferees  that  It  will  not  agree 
to  the  shipment  of  the  engines  for  Iraqi  frig- 
ates S3  long  as  the  conflict  l>etween  Iraq  and 
Iran  is  not  resolved  and  that  the  license  to 
export  the  engines  expires  on  January  22. 
1981. 

COMMERCIAL  ARMS  SALES 

Ceiling 

The  House  bill  amended  section  38(b)  (31 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  Increase 
from  $35  million  to  $75  million  the  dollar 
value  of  major  defen.se  equipment  that  may 
be  licensed  for  commercial  export  to  non- 
NATO  countries  Major  defense  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  the  $75  million  llgure 
would  have  to  be  sold  through  government- 
lo-governmenl  FMS  procedures 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  section 
38(b)  (3)  thereby  eliminating  any  celling  on 
the  dollar  value  of  major  defense  equipment 
that  ntay  be  suld  commercially. 

The    conference    sutMtltute    (sec.    107(a)  I 
provides  for  a  $100  million  celling. 
ConpresjiOTial  disapproial 
The  Senate   amendment   amended  section 
36  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  provide 
for   possible   legislative    veto   of   commercial 
arms  sule*  valued  at  $7  million  or  more  for 
major  defense  equipment  of  $25  million  or 
more  for  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
The  House  bill   contained   no  comparable 
provision 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  isec 
107(b))  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  to  exempt  NATO  and  Its 
members.  Australia  New  Zealand  and  Japan 
from  the  legislative  veto  requirements  of  the 
Senate  provision  Commercial  .sales  to  these 
countries  will  still  be  subject  to  advance 
notification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(c)  Under  present  law.  Congress  does  not 
have  a  legislative  veto  over  commercial  sales 
to  NATO  countries.  Japan  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand 

Presidential  authority  to  require  FMS  rather 
than  rommercial  arms  sales 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
38(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  require  that  any 
particular  arms  sale  be  made  as  a  govern- 
ment-to-govcrnmeni  FMS  sale  rather  than 
as  a  commercial  arms  sale    It  also  author- 
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ized  the  President  to  require  that  persons 
en^'a^;ed  In  the  negotiation  of  a  potential 
commerrlal  arms  sale  keep  the  President 
informed  of  the  pro>;ress  of  svich  ne^-i, nation 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The    conference    substitute     isfi      107irii 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
Inclunon   of  rommcrrial   arms   salef   in    Cic 
arms  sales  proposal 

The  Senate  ameiidmenl  amended  section 
25id)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
include  qualifying  commercial  sales  In  the 
list  of  p>>s.sible  arms  sales  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  reported  to  Congres.s  under  sec- 
tion 25id  I 

The  House  bill  h:id  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The    c  .nferpMcc    substitute     (sec      107id)i 
l!  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
Third-country  transfers  of  eommernal  arms 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
3  of  the  Arms  E.xport  Control  Act  to  require 
congressional  notlhcatlon  and  possible  legis- 
lative veto  of  third-country  transfers  of 
nuijor  defense  equlnmcnt  valrei  at  J7  mil- 
lion or  more  or  defen.se  articles  or  defense 
services  valued  at  $25  million  or  more  that 
were  originally  exported  commercially 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  i  sec 
101(a)(1))  to  adopt  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  deleting  the  portion 
providing  lor  a  legislative  veto  of  third- 
country  transfers  of  commercially  exported 
arms 

DEFENSE     ARTK  :  LS     V.  IT  H     A     DIRFCT     CIVILIAN 
APPLICATION 

The  House  bill  amended  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  remove  from 
the  t,' ."^  Mvmltlons  list  for  purposes  of 
export  to  non-Communist  countries  certain 
types  of  equipment  and  technical  data  that 
In  some  cases  have  a  direct  civilian  applica- 
tion leg.,  communication  and  electronics 
equipment,  transport,  utility,  or  training 
helicopters,  propcUer-drlven  transport  util- 
I'y.  or  training  aircraft,  and  truc)<s  and 
vehicles!  The  House  bill  provided  for  pos- 
tlble  control  of  these  items  hv  the  Com- 
merce Department  through  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  if  a  removal  of  these 
Items  Is  consistent  with  U  S  policy  In  such 
areas  as  international  terrcjrlsm  nuclear 
proliferation  environmental  protection  ai.d 
human  rights  The  Hou.se  bill  also  provided 
the  President  with  discretionary  authority 
to  require  a  foreign  country  statement  of 
purposes  as  to  how  these  Items  which  the 
United  States  proposes  to  export  will  be 
used 

The  Senate  amendment  required  n  Presi- 
dential review  and  report  on  categories  of 
defense  articles  on  the  U  S  Munitions  List 
and  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  tnat 
Items  not  be  removed  from  the  U  S  Muni- 
tions List  which  have  direct  military  appli- 
cation or  contain  technology  used  for 
military,  security.  Intelligence,  cryptology,  or 
nuclear  weapons  purposes. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  (ne: 
108)  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision  with  -in 
amendment  to  require  the  President  to  a.sse.s.i 
the  advisability  of  exporting  to  Argentina 
through  commercial  channels  the  Itc.ni  Iden- 
tified in  the  House  bill,  notwithstanding  th? 
provisions  of  section  6208  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  prohibits  such  export 
to  Argentina 

SPECIAL    AITHORITY 

Presidential  determination  and  report  to 
Congress 
The  House  bill  amended  section  614  of  the 
Foreign  A.sslstance  Art  of  I96I  to  author- 
ize Presidential  use  of  the  special  authorltv 
If  the  President  determines  that  to  do  .so  Is 


■Important"  to  US  security  (As  amended 
l!ie  special  authority  In  section  614  uould 
:iuthorl;'e  the  President  to  provide  up  f.  $250 
million  in  ns-slstance  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  Arms  Export  Control  Ac; 
without  regard  to  any  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions In  those  a"ts  or  In  animal  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  acu«  unless  the  use 
of  the  special  authority  Is  expressly  forbidden 
bv  any  prohibition  or  restriction  to  waive 
the  prohibition  or  restrictioii  In  question  i 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
C14  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  author- 
ize Presidential  use  of  the  special  authority 
If  he  determines  that  to  do  so  Is  "vita!"  to 
US  security  and  so  notifies  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  (sees 
1 17iR  I  (  1  I  and  1 17i  a  i  i2)  i  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise provision  which:  il)  Requires  the 
President  to  determine  that  it  is  Important 
to  US  .security  Interests  to  use  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  funds  under  the  special  author- 
ity, and  (2  I  requires  the  President  to  deter- 
mine that  such  authorization  Is  vital  to  the 
US  national  security  Interests  to  use  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  fund.s  \inder  the  special 
authorlt  y 

The  conferees  note  that  the  various  exist- 
ing prior  notification  requirements  and  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  section  614iai  In 
existing  law  will  remain  in  for  e  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  to  be  .superseded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  substitute 
Prior  ronwo'tfifion 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  require  the  President  "m  eery  possible 
Instance"  to  consult  with  the  House  Foreign 
Atlalrs  Committee,  the  .Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committer'  and  the  Appropriations 
C  immltteea  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be- 
!  )re  exercising  the  special  authority  The 
Senate  amendment  deleted  a  reporting  re- 
cjuiremen:  that  would  have  )>een  redundant 
if  thi?  Senate  provision  had  beeri  adopted 

The  Hotise  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  (sec- 
tion 117(aH3))  to  adopt  a  compromls?  pro- 
vision with  provides  that  the  President  "shall 
cjiisult  ■  with  the  House  Foreign  .AtTalrs  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  before  exercising 
the  special  authority 

RE.-'ORTS    TO   CONGRESS   ON    INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

The  House  bill  amended  section  662  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  establish  new  cri- 
teria for  conducting  covert  operations  and 
reporting  such  operations  to  Congress  The 
House  bill  reduced  from  eight  to  two  the 
number  of  committees  receiving  reports  on 
covert  operations  and  clarified  exlsMng  law 
concerning  the  question  of  prior  notification 
of  such  operations  The  House  bill  provided 
exceptions  to  prior  reporting  to  Congress  of 
covert  operations  for  the  shortest  prtictlcable 
period  under  certain  circumstances  de.  If 
deferral  or  reporting  was  essential  to  meet 
extraordinary  circumstances  affecting  the 
vtt.il  interest  of  the  United  States  or  was  es- 
sential to  avoid  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
safety  or  security  of  the  personnel  or 
methods  employed) 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provlslon. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  a.s 
the  Senate  position  (This  Issue  was  resolved 
by  enactment  of  S  2597,  the  Intelligence  au- 
thorization legislation  ) 

I'K     HIBITION    ON     ASSISTANCE    TO    THE    PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

The  House  bill  prohibited  any  assistance 
under  title  I  In  fiscal  year  1981  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC) 


The  Senate  amendtnent  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  position  The  conferees  note  that 
the  e  lecu:  i\e  branch  has  no  intention  of  pro- 
viding mnitary  assistance  to  the  PRC  in  fiscal 
\par  1981  and  that  military  assistance  to  the 
PRC  is  prohibited  by  section  620(fi  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  I96I  The  conferees 
felt  tlic  provision  was  redundant  and  there- 
fore  unnecessary 

ixHoRr  coNrRoi.s  or  dfpleteo  v-hasivm  incor- 
porated i.s-   defense  articles 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  that  if  a 
diterniinai  lor.  is  made  depleted  uranium  to 
be  .nrorporated  m  defense  articles  or  com- 
mtjdlties  solely  to  take  advantage  of  high- 
density  or  pyrophonc  characteristics  would 
be  exempted  from  export  controls  under  the 
.Momic  Knergy  Act  of  1954  and  the  Nuclear 
.Nonproliferatlon  Act  of  1978.  if  such  items 
are  already  controlled  under  the  Arms  tx- 
port  Control  Act  or  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  isec 
;10|  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  words  "to  be  there- 
by assuring  that  exports  of  bulk  depleted 
uranium  would  not  be  authorized 

The  conferees  express  their  understanding 
that  the  determination  called  for  In  the  Sen- 
ate provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
port control  program  applicable  to  the  de- 
fense articles  or  commodities  m  cuestlon 
provided  that  such  determlnaMon  Is  made 
in  consultation  with  those  officials  of  the 
Departmen'  of  State  directly  responsible  for 
nonproliferatlon  matters  Second,  the  con- 
ferees request  congressional  notification  in 
the  event  that  unusually  large  qtiantltles  ot 
depleted  uranium  In  defense  articles  are  pro- 
posed for  export  to  any  country  other  than  a 
member  of  NATO.  Australia  New  Zealand 
Mid  Japan 

military   npERATlO-VS  IN   ANGOLA 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  for  military  or  paramilitary 
ooeratlons  in  Angola  unless  the  President 
determines  stich  assistance  Is  In  the  C  S  na- 
tional securin-  interest  and  so  reports  to 
Congress,  de'alllng  the  amounts  of  assistance 
and  Its  recipients  (Existing  law  prohibits 
assistance  of  any  kind  for  mllltar-.  or  para- 
military ooeratlons  in  Angola  unless  express- 
ly authorized  bv  Congress  It  also  provides 
for  a  report  to  Congress  detailing  tvoes  and 
amounts  of  assistance  and  its  recipients  II 
the  President  determines  assistance  to  An- 
gola for  such  operations  should  be  furnished 
in  the  national  se-urlty  interest  ) 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  'sec 
118)  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  Presldentia. 
determination  must  be  acted  upon  through  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Confess  -under  ex- 
pedited procedures  before  assistance  can  be 
provided  for  military  or  paramilitary  opera- 
tions In  Angola  The  conference  substitute 
cannot  be  waived  by  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

REPORTS    ON     LEASES    OF    DEFENSE    PROPERTY 

The  Senate  amendment  reotUred  the  Presi- 
dent to  reDort  to  Coneress  30  days  In  ad- 
vance of  any  leasln"  of  defense  property  for 
more  than  6  months  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment 

The  House  br.l  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  isec 
109)  to  adoot  the  Senate  provision  with 
three  amendments: 

(1)  Providing  that  the  re->ort  called  for  In 
the  Senate  provision  anrlles  only  to  those 
leases  of  defense  property  that  involve  ma- 
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)or  defpiisf  cciulpment  valued  at  17  million 
or  mare  or  other  property  valued  at  125  mil- 
lion or  more. 

i2>  Provldlni!  that  such  leases  of  defense 
properly  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,   and 

I  3)  Providing  that  leases  of  defense  prop- 
erty for  more  than  6  months  valued  at  •! 
million  or  more  be  reported  quarterly  under 
section  3fl(ft»  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
executive   branch   will   not  enter   Into   leases 


of  defense  property  for  less  ihan  fi- month 
periods  to  avoid  reportinK  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute  U  IS  alsj  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  executue  bran-h  viiU  nut 
divide  such  lea.ses  to  avoid  the  dollar  thres- 
holds on  the  reporting  requirements  K\ir- 
ther.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  cnferees  that 
the  executive  branch  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  entering  Into  any  leiuse  which 
could  be  considered  controversial  or  which 
could  be  considered  politically  or  militarily 
significant  In  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  a  na- 
tion or  a  region  of  the  world 

FUNDING  ISSUES 
I  In  Ihouundil 


TITLE    II— ECONOMIC   SUPPORT   FUND 

ri'NDINC 

The  House  bill  amended  section  531(b)  of 
the  ForelRii  Asal.stance  Act  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  13,100.500  for  flsral  year 
1U81   for  the  E  oi\omlc  Support   Fund   (ESF) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  same 
section  to  authorize  an  aupropriatlon  for 
nsral    year    1981    of    la  O'lO  500  Of)0 

The  committee  of  conference  a^jreed  to  an 
authorization   of   12  015  300  000 

Funding  levels  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
are  shown  In  the  following  table 


Country  proiram 


bitnth 

flQulll 

(lanutry 
1900) 


Hou>f 

bill 


StnsIf 

•  mtnd- 

mtnt 


Conlirtnct 
Subslilull 


Allies 

8oliv.jna  J15.000  J1S.00O 

Mo/imbiqu« 9.000  '6.000 

Tlnjinij 10.000 

UiJndJ    12,000 

/.mf.i      n.OOO  '20.300 

/imbih*e   ...••«•.•.....• -■- 

Southern  Allies  ft|ion»l 39.000  39.000 

Subiolil  loi  Soullitin  Alrksn  Kcovntt. 

Sudjn  _ 


iivooo 

9.000 


27.000 
30.000 
9  000 


f><|ional  lubtolil 
Alia    Philippintt 


latin  Amanci  and  CaribbMii: 

lamaica     

Nicaiaiua 


90.000 
SO.  000 

102.  MO 
iO.OOO 

-■90.000 
•■M.OOO 

tl02.  300 
SO.  000 

MO.  000 

1».  300 

140.000 

1S2.  300 

30,000 

30.000 

30.000 

30.000 

3.000 
2S.0OO 

3.000 
26.000 

3.000 
25.000 

3.000 
25.000 

Country  p<o|iin< 


ElKUtlvt 

blanch 

iiquast 

(lanuaiy 

1910) 


Nmi  (ail 
f|»pi 
liiati 

loidan  MaQirin  Otm 

Ltbanon  .....••••.•••••.••.•»•. 

Tuikay ..........„_..... 

Syiia , 

Rt|ional  cooptialivt  proiiann.... 

Wait  Bank  Gaia  

Pio/Kt  d«>*lopnitnt  and  lupporl 


750.000 

7(5.000 

50.000 

7.000 

200.000 

5.000 

S.000 

3.000 

500 


Sanatt 
Houit         amand'     Conltiinci 
bill  man!       tubsliluli 


■750  000 

■  785  000 

50,000 

10,000 

;  200,  000 

fii 


Middl*  East  tpscial  laquiiamanti      :'l(.000 


'  750  000 

:750  000 

■  78V  000 

■78'>  000 

50,000 

50  OOO 

7.000 

10  OOO 

■  200.  000 

=  200  000 

«5.oM ; 

"7.000  . 

•500 

soo 

12,500 

Rational  Subtotal 
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Othai 

Cypius 

Porlufal 

Spam. 


20.000 
7.000 


(') 

'25.000 

7.000 


M5.000 

M5.  OOC 

■25.000 

25.000 

7,000 

7,  OOC 

47.000 


Rational  subtotal 


28.  000  28.  000 


28.000 


28.000 


Rational  subtotal 27.000  32.000  47.000 

Unallocalad  amanancy  luad i«50  000  SO  000  

Unasinnad         6,700      

leonomk  lupport  fund  toUl >  :  0«0  500  .'  '.;0  500  2,049.500      ?.  065  MC 


>  Cailin|. 

'  Eaimaiktd 

>  Tha  Housa  bill  piohibitadsny  ESF  tssltlanct  to  Syria.  Th*  Sonata  amtndmani  had  no  compa- 
labla  Qfo.iiion  but  th«  Stnattcommilltodololtd  tS.OOO.OOOIOfSycial'om  ih«ii  bill 

•  Thi  Housa  bill  includad  {5.500.000  for  riilonsi  coororallvo  pioi'ims  undai  the  Middl*  East 
ipaoal  raquirama^t!  »<:.ouil  (i«»  iool"oi»  ')  Ih«  Sanata  amandmani  mtiudad  J  S  000,000  loi 
rational  coopanli.e  prog  rims  uniift  !h«  if  ^,0"*!  yro  acts  account 

>  Tha  Housa  bill  imiudail  W  OOO  OCO  ici  ih«  Wcsl  Bank  and  Gala  undai  the  Middle  Cast  special 
raqui'iments  account  (see  loclnole  M  The  Seule  amendmant  aaimaiked  17  000  000  loi  tha  West 
Bank  and  Ga/a  undei  the  reiional  [j'oiecM  jt.'juri 

'  The  Senate  amendment  uuluded  iSOC  000  lot  pioiect  Oevalopmeni  and  suppoit  under  Iht 
retional  projects  account. 


'  The  116  OOC  OCO  conlimed   -i  in*  House  bill  lor  the  Middle  I  •>!  special  reguitements  lund  i-- 
cludad  \S  SOC  OOC  lor  reiionai  (ooperih.e  programs    r  000  OOO  'or  Wesl  Ba^k  Ca;»   and  up  lo 

J3  500  OOO  'or  parli.  ipjnt  Incirl  prO|rjms 

•  Th»  Houi»  comm,ne«  ulio  ipp'Oved  S15  000  000  lo'  Cyp'us    but  includad  it  in  tha  mitialion 
and  reluiee  account  (sec  <Oii 

•  This  imou'ii  included  ir  alLi.lionii  l»;  OOC  OOO  lor  eirt^guike  assislance  lolhe  Aioras. 

This  loHI  (IS  the  I  re.idf"!  i  li"u»',  resuest  Tn«  Semle  .ommillee  used  Iht  Pusidenl's 
March  re.ned  tiud|ft  ol  I.  030  '>0C  •>-.,  "^  «»i  oti;  iHi  t'i'umitti-1  to  (  o''£ress  ittei  HR,  69 12  mas 
ordered  reported  h>  the  House  ;c.mmitlee  Tne  I- res i lent  i  Ms'  ••  t^ijH  was  the  same  as  the 
.'anuarj  tjudsel  eitept  lor  the  deletion  o'  me  ISC  000  OOC  unillociteO  emert<nc»  lund 

The  idministrition  (eQueslct  U?  000  OOC  lor  ltmt„t  H  H  kiij  hmils  the  aulhorijed  amounl 
lor  2amb.i  to  1.0  300  OOC  The  diherente   16  70C  OOC  is  unallotatel  within  the  IS'  account. 


In  agreeing  on  a  total  of  8103  3  million 
for  ESF  assistance  to  southern  Africa  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  without  specifying  country 
assistance  levels  within  that  total,  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  did  not  intend  that 
countries  proposed  for  assistance  under  the 
House  or  Penate  bills  which  were  not  cited 
In  the  executive  branch  request  should  be 
eliminated  from  ESF  assistance  In  fiscal  year 
1981  For  example  the  committee  of  con- 
ference Intends  that  of  the  total  Economic 
Support  Fund  authorisation  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  up  to  810  million  Is  to  be  available  for 
Tanzania  and  up  to  $12  million  be  for 
Uganda 

Tl'RKCY     AID 

The  House  hill  provided  that  not  less  than 
IJOO  million  of  the  ESF  authorization  for  fis- 
cal vear  1981  shall  be  available  for  Turkey 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  not 
more  than  8200  mllllrjii  of  the  ESF  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1981  shall  be  available 
for  Turkey 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  202  i  3  i  r  b  i  ) 
Is  the  same  as  the  House  provision 

JORDAN    AID 

Uses  of  aid 
The  House  bill  amended  chapter  4  of  Part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
that  of  the  amount  authorized  for  ESF  for 
fiscal  year  19B1  for  Jordan  »50  million  shall 
t>e  available  only  as  follows  ili  Up  to  840 
million  for  the  Maqarln  Dam  and  Jordan 
Valley  Irrigation  system:  and  (2i  810  million 
and   so   much    of   the   remainder   of   the   MO 


million  as  Is  not  used  for  the  Maqarln  uam 
and  Jordan  Valley  irrigation  system  for 
ottier   development    programs    In    Jordan 

I'he  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
rable provision 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  rs 
the  Senate  position  The  conferees  intend 
that  the  bulk  of  the  $50  million  authorized 
for  Jordan  be  available  for  the  construction 
of  the  .Marjarln  Dam  but  that  some  of  the 
money  inrliidmg  anv  funds  which  cannot 
t>e  obligated  for  the  Maqarln  Dam  be  used 
lo  support  bilateral  eronumlc  aid  projects  In 
Jordan 

Peace  efforts 

The  House  bill  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  for  Jordan  to  receive  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  It  should  be 
Judged  bv  the  president  that  Jordan  Is  act- 
ing m  good  faith  to  achleie  progress  toward 
peace  isi  the  Middle  East  and  that  such 
assistance  will  serve  to  further  the  prticess 
of  peace   In   the   Middle   East 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  isec  712)  Is 
the  same  as  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  deleting  the  words  "progress 
toward     and  "the  process  of 

SYRIA    PROHIBITION 

The  House  bill  provided  that  none  of  the 
ESF  for  fiscal  vear  1981  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  Syria 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision 


llie  conference  substitute  (sec.  aoaU)  )  1.' 
ttie  same  as  the  Hovise  provision 

MIDDLE     lAST     SPECIAL    RigL'IREM  tNTS    TVS'J 

The  House  bill  amended  chapter  4  of  par; 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
that  of  the  funds  aiithorlzed  for  ESF  for 
fiscal  year  1981  $16  million  shall  tie  available 
oiilv  for  special  requirements  in  the  Middle 
East  including  regional  pro^;raIIl^  develop- 
ment program.!)  (^n  the  West  Bai.k  and  n. 
Gaza    and   participant   training   programs 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  t;;al  ii'-t 
less  than  $7  million  shall  be  available  cniv 
for  development  programs  of  private  and  vol- 
untary agencies  on  the  West  Bank  and  in 
Gaza 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  202)  states 
that  $12  5  million  of  the  ESK  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  vear  1981  may  be 
used  for  special  requirements  In  the  Middle 
East  The  committee  of  conference  intends 
that  $7  million  of  this  Bmo\nu  be  used  for 
development  programs  on  the  West  Bank 
and  In  Gaza  and  85  5  million  for  regional  co- 
operative programs 

MOZAMBIQtT-    CEIl  INC. 

The  House  hill  amended  chapter  4  of  par; 
II  of  the  Foreign  As.sls;ance  Act  to  provide 
that  of  the  ESF  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1981  not  more  than  »6  million  may  be 
used  for  Mozambique 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision 

The  conference  substitute  s  the  same  as 
the    Senate   position     It    Is   the    Intention   o. 
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the  conferees  that  $6  million  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  ESF  for  fiscal  year  1981  will 
be  used  for  assistance  to  Mozambique 

CAUBIA 

The  House  bill  amended  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
that  not  more  than  820  3  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  ESF  for  fiscal  year  1981 
may  be  made  available  for  Zambia 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
rable provision 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  position  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees  that  820  3  million  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  ESF  for  fiscal  year 
1981   will  be  used  for  assistance  to  Zambia 

SOtrrHERN  AFRICA  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
provide  that  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
ESF  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $90  million  -ha" 
be  available  for  the  countries  of  southern 
Africa 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  position  The  conferees  intend 
that,  as  sliown  m  the  ESF  table  of  funding 
levels  for  fiscal  year  ;9ir. .  the  total  for  south- 
ern African  accounts  for  the  year  Is  to  be 
»102  3  million. 

CYPFVS  AID 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
provide  that  of  the  amo\mt  authorized  for 
ESF  for  fiscal  vear  1981  $15  million  shall  be 
available  only  fcjr  Cyprus  for  refugee  relief, 
reconstruction,  and  educational  exchange 
programs 

The  House  bill  had  nr.  comparable  provi- 
sion under  the  ESF  authorization,  but  in- 
-;uded  $15  million  for  this  ptirpose  under 
the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization  level  for 
migration  and  refugee  assistance 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  202(cl)  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

PORTVCAl.     AID 

The  .Senate  amendment  amended  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
provide  tl-.at  r.f  the  ani'xint  authorized  for 
E.SF  for  fiscal  yen-  \','0i  $25  million  shall  be 
svailablp  onlv  for  Portugal  which  was  also 
intended  to  Include  $5  million  for  Azores 
disaster  relief 

TTie  Hou«e  bin  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision However  the  House  ESF  total  In- 
cluded $25  million  for  Portugal  of  which 
»5  million  was  for  disaster  assistance  for  the 
Azores 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  «nme  as 
the  House  provision  The  conferees  intend 
t.^at  $25  million  of  the  ESF  In  flsral  year 
1981  will  be  for  Portugal  of  which  $5  mil- 
lion Is  to  be  for  dlsa.ster  a.ssi«tance  for  the 
Azores  The  conferees  acted  after  receiving 
a.s5urance  from  the  exe-utlve  branch  of  In- 
tent to  provide  such  assistance  In  fiscal  vear 
1981  Following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Chairman  Clement  J  Zablockl  of  the 
House  Foreitrn  Affairs  Committee  and  Chair- 
man Frank  Church  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

DEPARTNirNT    OF    STATE. 

H'a.sAiinofon  Ij  C  S'nreTnber  20  !9!in 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  During  yesterday's 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  FY  1981  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  lift  earmarklngs  on 
the  Sudan  and  Portugal  ESF  pro-rams  con- 
tlnzent  u-on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Administration  providing  a.ssurances  that 
'he  reTuested  programs  would  be  funded 

This  Is  to  advise  vou  that  the  Executive 
Branr-h  has  requeued  and  Intends  to  fund 
'•■f  $50  million  program  frjr  the  Sudan  With 
^eard  to  Portugal  the  Executive  Branch  re- 
qvi|">ted  a  $20  million  pro-rnm  while  $5 
million  addl'ional  was  authorized  In  the 
H"iisp    and    Senate    authorization    bills    and 


by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
earthquake  disaster  assistance  to  the  Azores 
It  IS  the  Administration's  Intention  to  pro- 
vide a  $25  million  ESF  program  for  Portugal 
in  FY  1981  including  $5  million  In  earth- 
quake assistance  to  the  Azores 
Sincerely. 

J    Brian   Atwood 
Aanstant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations 

SUDAN    AID 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
provide  that  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
ESF  lor  fiscal  year  1981,  $50  million  shall  be 
available  for  Sudan. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. However,  the  House  total  authorization 
level  for  ESF  for  fiscal  year  1981  Included  »50 
million  Intended  for  Sudan 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision  The  conferees  intend 
that  $50  million  of  ESF  in  fiscal  year  1981 
be  for  Sudan  The  conferees  acted  after  re- 
ceiving assurance  from  the  executive  branch 
of  intention  to  fund  the  $50  million  for  Su- 
dan (For  a  text  of  the  executive  branch 
statement,  see  the  letter  to  the  chairman 
from  J  Brian  Atwood.  Assistant  Secretary  o: 
Stale  for  Congressional  Relatio  s  printed  m 
the  explanation  of  the  Portugal  aid  issue  t 

PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  House  bill  states  the  following  sense 
of  Congress: 

■  Src  711  lai  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict need  to  reaffirm  their  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  process  in  order  to 
achieve  further  progress  toward  a  compre- 
hensive settlement,  to  reinforce  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Camp  David  accords,  and  to  take 
actions  to  encourage  parties  not  curently  in- 
volved In  the  peace  process  to  become  active 
participants  in  peace  efforts. 

"(b)  It  IS  further  the  sense  of  the  Congres.s 
that  to  further  these  goals  i  l)  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  should  accept  Israel's  vinequlvo- 
cal  right  to  exist  within  fecure  and  recog- 
nized borders,  i2)  the  Government  of  i^gypt 
should  maintain  and  strengthen  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  process  of  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  Israel  and  continue  actions  to 
support  that  commitment:  i3)  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Eg\-pt  .should  reaffirm 
their  commitment  to  United  Nations  Reso- 
lution 242  and  Its  applicability.  In  all  Its  as- 
pects to  territories  under  negotiations:  ana 
(4)  the  Government  of  Israel  should  as.sure 
that  Its  settlement  policies  and  acMons  In 
the  occupied  territories  are  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  achieving  peace  and  of  in- 
volving other  parties  in  the  peace  process. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparaDle 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  711  i  is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision  with  an  amend- 
ment  'o  ser'lon  711  ibi    as  follows: 

Clause  1 2)  Is  amended  to  read  "i2)  the 
Governments  of  Israel  and  Egypt  should 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  commitments 
to  the  process  of  normalization  of  relations 
and  continue  actions  to  support  that  com- 
mitment " 

Clause  (4)  is  amended  to  read  "(4)  the 
governments  of  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
shotild  assure  that  their  policies  and  actions 
are  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  achiev- 
ing peace  and  of  involving  other  parties 
m  the  peace  process  " 

MESRF     LIMITATION 

The  House  bin  repea'ed  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  the  Middle  East  Special  Require- 
ments Fun-'s  (MESRF'si  in  .section  553 rb) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
reoulres  a  Presidential  report  setting  forth 
the  name  of  the  proposed  recipient,  the 
amoiint  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
ftinds  are  to  he  made  available  and  a  30- 
day  period  for  congressional  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  use  of  such  funds 


2031     Is 


The  Senate  amendment  had  no  coxap%T%- 
ble  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  isec  202rd))  Is 
the  Btuat  as  the  House  provision. 

GRANT    TO    EGYPT 

The  House  bill  amended  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  require 
that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Funds  made  available  to 
Egypt  for  fiscal  year  1981  be  provided  on  k 
grant  basis 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the 
same  chapter  to  require  all  of  the  Economic 
Support  Funds  for  Egypt  for  fiscal  year  1981 
be  provided  on  a  grant  basis 

The  conference  substitute  isec  202ia))  la 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

PROJECT    AID    rOR    EGTPT 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
eiOiki  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  exempt  projects  in  Egvpt  for  fiscal  vears 
1980  and  1981.  from  the  $100  million  assist- 
ance ceiling  on  aid  for  construction  of  any 
productive  enterprise 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The    conference    substitute    iSec 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

rVLL  r^SH  TRANSFER  TO   ISRAEI 

The   Senate   amendment    retained    section 

532'bi(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  provides  that  the  ESF  assistance  to 
Israel  mav  be  made  avallahle  on  a  cash 
transfer  basi'  as  Ion?  as  the  President  Insures 
'hat  the  level  of  cash  transfers  to  Israel  does 
r-.ot  adversely  affect  US  nonmllltary  exports 
to  Israel 

The   House 
vision. 

The  conference  suhs'l'ute  "5».~  201(2)) 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

DEBT  BVRDENS   OF   FC.VPT     ISRAFL     PORTVCAL     AND 
TfRKFV 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
report  to  Congre-^s  by  January  15  1981.  on 
the  economic  conditions  In  Eg\-pt  Israel  Por- 
tueal  and  Turkey  which  may  affect  their 
ability  to  meet  their  International  debt  obll- 
patio's  and   to  stabilize  their  ecotiomles 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
pro'.  Islon 

The  conference  substitute  (Sec  7131  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision 

NUCLEAR  FACILITIES  PROHrBITION 

The  House  bill  amended  section  531(b)(1) 
of  the  Foreipn  Assistance  Act  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  ESF  to  finance  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  fueling  of  nuclear  facilities 
In  foreign  co'^n'ries  except  In  sDeclal  cases 
where  the  President  certifies  tha*  'he  us?  of 
su-h  funds  Is  Indlsoersable  to  the  achieve- 
ment  of   nonprollferatlon    objectives 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conferen-e  substitute  isec  202(g))  is 
•he  same  as  the  House  provision  with  an 
ame-^dment  limiting  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  fiscal  year  1981 


bill   had   no   comparable   pro- 


CONTINCENCY    ALTHORrry 

The  Hou^e  bill  amended  chancer  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
that  up  to  $50  million  In  fi«cal  year  1981 
ESF  appropriations  may  be  u'ed  for  emer- 
gencies for  ESF  purposes  when  urgently 
reouired  in  the  na*lo".al  Interests  of  the 
United  States  Inc'uding  up  to  5  percent  of 
func^s  programed  for  anv  countrv  notwith- 
standing earmarks  In  the  House  bill 

The  Sena*e  amenr^ment  contained  a 
slm!l<ir  provision  wl*h  the  $'=0  million 
a''al!able  notvlthstanding  anv  re«*r!ctlcn  of 
this  a't  and  with  no  "^-pe'cer.t  limit  on  the 
am.ounf  that  may  be  taken  out  of  a  country 
account 

The  conference  substitute  >  Sec  202fel)  la 
the  fame  as  the  House  position 
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ITie  Home  biU  amended  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assl5taiu-e  Art  lo  recjMire 
thai  If  Zimtxabwe  receive'  EHK  a.wUlance 
the  President  i»  t.i  rept>rt  to  (.on^Tvua  every 
60  days  on  the  internal  situation  In  Zim- 
babwe and  partiL-ularly  on  :tj>  observance  of 
human   rights 

ITie  S«nate  amendmen'  contained  a  simi- 
lar provlilon  requiring  the  report  to  axse's 
implementatl  <n  of  the  Declaration  of  Kluhts 
contained  m  annex  C  of  the  aureenient 
•igned  at  Ljtnca-s'er  Hou.«e  Ia  ndon  by  the 
participants  m  the  Constitutional  ('onfer- 
ence  on  SiHitheru  Rhodesia  on  December  26. 
197y 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  730)  la 
the  same  as  the  i^eniite  pro.  Lslon 

fl.ANOA     II.KTIONS 

The  House  bill  dire<ted  the  President  to 
take  Into  account  whether  (jr  not  free  elec- 
tions were  held  m  Uganda  »>  planned  In 
1980  when  determining;  the  ievela  of  assist- 
an.e  '■     l'^:i::dii  und  laiuanla 

1  he  Senate  amendment  had  no  compar- 
«!i!e  provisi.n 

Ihe  coiiference  substitute  (sec  719)  Is 
•.'■,.•  ^ame  a.s  the  House  provision  with  »n 
»:!;i'nclment  deleting  the  relerence  to  Tan- 
/.I'n  a:uI  the  reference  to  the  planned  hold- 
ii:^  -:  f.cctiona  in  1980 

nicaaacu* 
Conditions 

The  House  bill  restated  the  conditions  on 
V  H  economic  svipport  fvinds  assistance  to 
Nlcara»{ua  that  are  contained  in  section  536 
of  the  Forel^in  Assistance  Act  us  amended  by 
Public  t.aw  96  257.  the  Special  Centrkl  Amer- 
ican Assistance  Act  of  1979 

Ihe  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
Hin'-ndmen! 

The  conference  substitute  (Sec  301)  Is  the 
same  a.s  the  House  provision 

Hrix'trttng  ri-qutrrmrnt 

The  House  bill  required  the  FYesldent  to 
report  every  90  days  on  the  Internal  situation 
In  Nicaragua  particularly  on  the  observance 
of  human  rl^'hts  and  pronress  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  political  Institutions. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
ninendment. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  position 

Trrti:   III—  Ufvelopment  As.sistanci: 

IsiPTI.ATlON 

Nature:  ta"\tly  planning 

The  Senate  amendment  added  provision 
of  Information  and  services  related  to  nat- 
ural family  planning  methods'  to  the  de- 
scription of  famllv  planning  programs  In 
section   104  of  -he  forelKn  Assistance  Act 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  siihstlt  ite   -sec    303ia))   Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
Special  proprarnj 

The  Senate  amendment  earmarked  »4  5 
million  of  the  funds  atithorl/ed  for  sec  104. 
population  activities  for  the  W.irld  Health 
Orvtanlzatlon  .WHO,  si;)eclal  program  of  re- 
search, development  and  research  training 
In  human  reproduction  and  »35  million  for 
the  l"  N  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
lUNFPA) 

The  House  bli;  did  not  contain  similar 
earmarks 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  302^b)) 
earmarks  »a  million  for  the  WHO  program 
While  not  earmarking  funds  for  the  UNFPA 
the  committee  of  conference  intends  that  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  population  pro- 
grams no-  ;r-is  th.iii  t.l.S  million  should  be 
made  available  to  the  U  N  Ftind  for  Popula- 
tion Activities 

zsrnot   AND  sii-tfTED  Dtvri.opMENT  ArTrviTirs 
Th3    House    bill   changed    the    title   of   sec- 
tion   I0«  of   the   Foreign   Assistance  Act  from 


Technical  Assistance  Energy.  Research  Re- 
con.struction  and  Selected  Development 
I'roMenii  to  Energy  and  Selected  Develop- 
ment Activities  and  consolidates  the  energy 
provisions  of  section  106  and  section  119  of 
the  Foreign  .\sslstance  Act  into  a  new  sec- 
tion  106 

ihe  Senate  amendment  l-.atl  no  compa- 
ruble  provision 

The  conference  substitute  section  304  i  Is 
the  same  as  the  House  provision  with  p.n 
amendment  making  the  title  Energy  Pri- 
vate Voluntary  Organizations,  and  Selected 
Development  .Activities  and  making  several 
•I'l  tiiii,  a!  changes 

lUMAN    SIGHTS    ACIIMltIS 

Hn"  Hou-^e  bill  amended  section  IIt>  r  i  of 
the  Foreign  .A.ssistance  Act  to  authorue  and 
encourage  the  President  to  use  not  less  than 
»1  5  million  m  nscal  year  1981  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  to  promote  adher- 
ence to  civil  and  political  rights  as  set  forth 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
rable provision 

The  conference  sutMtllute  (section  505)  la 
the  same  as  the  House  provision 

DISAPrCARANCE  OF  pcmsoNs 

The  House  bill  Included  "causing  the  dis- 
appearance of  persons  "  In  the  definition  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  contained  m  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Agricultural  I  rude 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of   1954 

The  Senate  amendment  h.>d  no  compa- 
rable provision 

The  conference  substitute  i  section  701)  Is 
the  same  as   the   House  provision 

ENViaoNMINTAL     PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  earmarked  S3  5 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  for  section 
118  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  the 
preparation  of  environmental  profiles  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  for  natural  resources 
protection  and  management  programs 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  position  The  committee  of  con- 
ference recommend-s  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  continue  to 
strengthen  Its  efforts  to  assist  recipient  coun- 
tries to  prepare  environmental  profiles  and 
support  programs  to  protect  and  Improve 
management  of  their  environment  and  nat- 
viral  resources  and  that  the  agency  spend  not 
less  than  t2  5  million  for  these  pvirpases 

PRIVATC       VOLUNTARY       ORC. AN  ir.ATIONS       AND 
COOPIRATIvr.S 

Proirrt  prrparation 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
v.sion  amending  section  133  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  permit  AID  to  fund  part  of 
the  cost  of  project  preparation  activities  of 
private  voluntary  organizations 

The  Hou.se  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  (section  3071  1  )  ) 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  specifying  that  such  reimburse- 
ment he  made  only  If  necessary  and  on  a 
ca.se- by -case    basis 

Agrn<-i^  procfdwes 

Ihe  Senate  amendment  adds  nev»  language 
'.'1  section  123  of  the  Ftirelgn  AsMstance  Act 
directing  AID  to  simplify  procedures  for  de- 
velopment and  approval  of  projects  to  be 
carried  out  by  qualified  private  voluntary 
ori'anlzatlons 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute   dec.  307(3))   Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
Counfry  pro/i  ibtf  lOTU 

The  House  hil!  amended  sec  123  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  permit  AID-funded 
private    voluntary    organization    activity    to 


vontinue  In  countries  vjhere  prohibitions  on 
L'  .s  a.'isislance  have  subsequently  berome 
applicable 

1  he  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sim- 
ilar provision,  with  the  additional  re'.juire- 
meiit  that  the  President  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  rea.son8  for  suvh  a  continuation 

The  conference  substitute  t  sec  307:  J  i  i  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

Ocean  freight  reimbursement 

The  conferees  reafTlrm  their  strong  sup- 
fxirt  of  the  huinaiiitariaii  and  development 
*ork  of  private  and  voliintarv  organizations 
T'he  conferees  urge  and  expect  the  Agency 
;.>r  International  Development  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  o.ean  freight  relm- 
nur^enient  as  authorized  bv  section  lJ3ibi 
of    in-  Foreign   Assistance  Act   of    19(il 

VNITED    NATIONS    ENVIRONMENT    PROCHAM 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  not 
less  than  S9  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  voluntary  contributions  to  international 
organizations  isec  302  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act)  sh»ll  t)e  available  only  for 
the    United    Nations    Environment    Program. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comp.irat>:e  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  ai 
the  House  position  The  committee  of  con- 
ference urges  and  expects  that  the  Jlsral 
year  1981  contribution  be  110  million,  the 
level  at  which  the  program  was  supported 
m  fiscal  year  1980 

EASTI  RN    1  ARlBdE^N 

The  House  bill  urged  :he  Pre.sident  to  ii.s« 
up  to  $7  million  for  bilateral  development 
asi.stance  for  the  Eastern  Caribbean  coun- 
tries and  directed  him  to  report  to  Congress 
by  February  1.  1981.  on  the  implementailoo 
of   this  section 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (Sec.  313)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   EQUATORIAL  GUINEA 

The  House  bill  urged  the  President  to  use 
up  to  »3  million  for  assistance  to  Equatorial 
Guinea  if   warranted   by  conditions  there 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  314i  Is  'he 
same   as   the  House  provision 

WOULD   HUNCEIl 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  In 
order  to  further  the  'ntent  of  section  103 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  encourage  the  ongoing 
work  of  private  voluntary  organizations  to 
deal  with  world  hunger  problems  abroad 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  substitute  (sec  316)  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision,  with  an  amendment 
substituting  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency  for 
the  Administrator  of  A'D  in  those  instances 
In  which  the  Senate  provision  h.'id  named 
the  AID  Administrator  The  amendment 
rerognlze?  that  under  the  governmental  re- 
organization undertaken  In  1979  'DCA  of 
which  A'D  IS  a  component,  has  prime 
responsibility  within  the  U  S  Oovernment  on 
matters  concerning  development  and  other 
efTorts  to  Improve  living  conditions  In  de- 
veloping countries 

POSTHARvr.ST  FOOD  LOSSES 

The  Sena'e  nmendment  exn'essed  the 
s~nse  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
reR.mrm  US  s<'pr,ort  for  the  goal  euabllshed 
by  the  UN  General  Assembly  of  reducing 
the  post  harvest  losses  of  food  by  50  percent 
and  that  the  Agencv  for  International  De- 
velopment should  suhstantlally  lncrca.se  the 
proportion  of  Us  resources  devoted  to  this 
purpose 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 
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The  cn'iference  sutjstltute  i  sec  317|  Is  the 
^aInr  nb  ihe  Senate  provision 

I  ARIHBIAN  DEVtLnl-MINT  BANK 

The  Senate  aniiiulment  provided  the  Pres- 
ident, after  (x.nsultaiion  with  Congress,  vilth 
the  authority  to  transfer  repayment  obliga- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank 
to  the  recipient  members  of  the  Caribbean 
Development  Baiilt  notwithstanding  section 
820. ri  t-f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

The  House   hill   had   no  comparable  provl- 

tion 

The  conference  substitute  isection  315)  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  A.SSISTANCE 
PHOORA.MS 

NAkCOTIfS  H.NIR  )L  A.SSISTANCE 

UNFVAC  ceiling 

The  House  bill  amended  section  402  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  placing  n  celling  of 
13  million  on  the  U  S  contribution  to  the 
UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  or  50 
perceiit  of  the  total  contributions  by  all 
countries  to  the  Fund,  whichever  Is  less 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
rable provision 

The  conference  substitute  isec  402(r)  (2)  ) 
1$  the  same  as  the  House  provision 
Eicess  Pakistani  curnncy 

The  Senate  amendment  made  available  up 
to  110  million  In  excess  I^iklstaiil  currency 
»nd  credits  for  narcotics  control  assistance 
to  Pakistan,  waned  the  requirement  for  a 
ipeclal  appropriation  act  provision  to  allo- 
c»t«  such  funds,  waived  the  limits  on  ex- 
penditures of  foreign  currencies  received 
under  Public  Ijiw  480.  and  exempted  this 
provision  from  appropriation  acts'  prohibi- 
tions on  using  appropriated  funds  to  ad- 
minister programs  funded  from  foreign 
currencies 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (siec  402(0  i 
incorporates  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  which  waives  an  additional  pro- 
Tlslon  of  existing  law  v>hlch  might  obstruct 
•xpendltures  of  excess  foreign  currency 
funds  In  this  matter,  and  al.so  conditions 
this  authorization  upon  a  further  provision 
m  an  appropriation  act.  Including  a  con- 
tlnlng  resolution  Thus  a.ssuring  some  Appro- 
prlstlons  Comni'Te  roe  In  approving  the 
fxpendlture  of  cv.cs^  i  urrency  funds  as  au- 
thorized by  this  provision. 

Aircraft  m  Colombia 

The  5>ennte  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  make  available  aircraft, 
tommunlcaflons  equipment,  and  operational 
support  to  the  Colombian  antlnnrcotlcs  en- 
forcement program  under  section  481  of  the 
Frirelgn   Assistance   Act 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (.sec  402(Cii  Is 
the  same  as  the  .Senate  provision,  except  for 
technical  changes  necevsltated  bv  the  fact 
thit  this  legislation  was  not  enacted  before 
October  1  1980.  as  had  been  the  iissumptfnn 
'hen  t)ip  provision  was  adopted  in  the 
•Vnate 

IVTrSNATIONAL    DtSASTET!     ASSISTANTr 

TTie  Hnutp  bill  amended  section  492  of  the 
P^felcn  As.si>,'an:e  Act  to  allow  the  President 
to  transfer  up  to  thO  mlllirn  Into  the  Inter- 
i.»tlonal  disaster  assistance  account  In  any 
'seal  vear  from  funds  avallahle  under  other 
Provlslrns  of  the  Foreign  A^.-^ls'nnre  Act  us- 
•ne  the  authority  of  .section  614(a)  itrans- 
■  er  between  accounts!  of  that  act  without 
-evard  to  the  20-percent  limitation  In  section 


610ra) 


Jhe  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
'>ble  provision 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  a 
suhstltu'e  for  the  House  prnvlMon  which 
wntalned    some   technical    modmcatlon    de- 


signed to  achieve  the  same  goal  of  flexibility 
in  obtaining  up  to  »50  million  additional 
funding  for  the  international  di-satier  as- 
sistance account  In  emergen.  ie.s  in  any  one 
vear  1  he  substitute  isec  404)  provide*  that 
up  to  »50  million  m  any  fiscal  year  niav  be 
obligated  against  appr..prlulions  under  pan 
I  of  the  Foreign  As.,isiance  Act  i  economic 
n..-.sls;ancei  other  than  the  international  dis- 
iLster  as.;ist*iice  appropriations  for  use  In 
acord  with  the  proM.si(,ns  of  section  491  of 
the  FVrelgn  Assistance  Act  Section  491  sets 
forth  the  authorities  and  general  policies 
covering  the  international  disa.-ter  assist- 
ance account  Amounts  .subsequently  appro- 
priated under  the  International  duasier  as- 
sistance account  for  a  disauer  mav  be  used 
to  reimburse  any  account  against  which 
funds  for  that  disaster  were  drawn  under 
this  authority 

AHIRAN  Rl.llABIin  Ai  lo.N   ANlJ  R  t  il  n  1  K  M  E.VT 

TTic  House  bill  amended  section  495F  of 
the  Foreign  A.s.sl.-,tance  Act  to  auihori/e  $15 
million  for  the  longer  term  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  needs  of  displaced  per.<ons 
and  other  victim,  of  civil  strife  in  African 
developing  countries  It  directed  that  the 
funds  be  u.scd  fo:  semipermanent  housing 
potable  water  supply  systems  and  sanitary 
facilities  and  provided  that  ilie  assistance 
be  furnished  under  the  authority  of  section 
491  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act.  which  deals 
with  dbaster  relief 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  405)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision. 

MIGRATION   AND  REFUGtE   ASSISTANCE 

Lrgislatii  c    irhirie 

The  Hou.se  bill  amended  section  102  of  the 
States  Department  Authorization  Act.  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental liscal  year  1981  authorization  for 
migration  and  refugee  assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  authorization,  a  hscal  year  1981  supple- 
mental authorization  for  migration  and  ref- 
ugee assistance  was  Included  in  S  2727.  au- 
thorizing supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981. 

The  conference  substitute  (see  406)  re- 
tains the  supplemental  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorization for  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance in  this  bill 

^flffTation  and  refugee  assistance  funding 
levels  /or  fiscal  year  1981 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  additional 
$107,411,000  for  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance In  fiscal  year  198!  The  House  author- 
ization includod  the  Presidents  January 
1980  supplemental  budget  request  of  $94.- 
411  000  plus  $13  million  Intended  for  Cyprus 
refugees  m  addition  to  the  S2  million  pro- 
gramed for  such  refugees  under  the  Presi- 
dents January  request 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
amendment:  hov^ever  S  2727  authorized 
$.'57  411(500  for  refugee  a.sslstance  for  fiscal 
vear  1981  which  Is  $2  million  less  than  the 
I'resldent's  revised  March  request  of  $59.- 
411,000  for  this  purpo.se  The  J2  million  re- 
duction was  made  In  view  of  the  decision  to 
retain  the  Cyprus  account  In  the  ESF 
authorization 

The  conference  substitute  isec  406 1 
authorized  an  additional  $59  411000  for 
migration  and  refugee  assi.ttance  m  fiscal 
year  1981  as  requested  by  the  President  In 
his  revised  March  1980  budget  request,  and 
retains  the  Cyprus  program  In  the  ESF 
authorization 

Noting  the  burgpontne  worldwide  refugee 
problem  the  committee  of  conference  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  should  this  authori- 
zation level  be  InsufBclent  for  the  re.malnder 
of  fiscal   year    1981     the   Congress  would    be 


sympathetic  to  requests  for  appropriate  In- 
creu.-es  m  the  account  if  the  need  arises  The 
committee  of  conlerence  further  streshed 
that,  while  the  United  Slates  should  con- 
tinue Its  policy  of  accepting  its^  fair  share  of 
those  refugees  requiring  re.settlement,  the 
United  Slates  should  continue  to  insist  that 
other  members  of  the  world  communitv  also 
accept   ilieir   lair  share  of  this   burden 

Rcsrltlrment   assi\lnnce   for  Cuban    and 
Haitian    rr'ugcrs 

The  House  bii:  autliorized  and  earmarked 
an  addilional  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1980 
migratu  n  and  refugee  a>,sistance  fuf.ds  for 
resettlement  of  foreign  nationals  lor  whom 
such  assistance  is  not  otherwise  autlionzed 
and  earmarked  $100  million  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  migration  and  refugee  assistance 
In  liscal  .vear  1981  lor  the  same  purpose  The 
intent  of  the  House  provL^ion  was  to  provide 
Federal  as--.is!ancc  to  State  and  loca:  govern- 
ments affeted  by  the  recent  Cuban  Haitian 
refugee   influx 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision  with  respect  to  migration  and  refu- 
gee assistance  funds  but  cont.ilned  a  provi- 
sion designating  those  Cubans  arrivmt:  m  the 
United  States  between  January  1  and  June 
16.  1<J80  as  refugees  .so  as  to  permit  State  and 
local  governments  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  Refugee   Act   of   1980 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  pro- 
vision on  these  issues  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  the 
Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-4221  which  au- 
thorizes Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  afTected  by  the  Cuban  Haitian 
refugee  Influx 

International  cooperation  in  Cuban  refugee 
resettlement 

The  House  bill  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  encourage 
and  secure  greater  International  cooperation 
In  the  resettlement  of  Cuban  refugees  and 
should  seek  the  discussion  In  an  appropriate 
international  forum  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  similar 
provision  with  additional  language  relating 
to  the  growing  refugee  phenomenon  and  his- 
toric role  In   refvigee  resettlement 

The  conference  substitute  isec  716) 
merges  the  House  and  Senate  provision  on 
this  issue 

<4id   fo  countries  cooperating  in  refugee  re- 
settlernent 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  .Secrptarv 
of  State  shall,  to  the  maxi.-num  extent  feasi- 
ble attempt  to  chaniiel  U  S  assistance  to 
countries  willing  to  assist  Cuban  and  other 
refugees 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  isec  715(c)  »  Ls 
the  same  as  the  House  provision 

Expulsion  of  certain   Cuban   emigrants 

The  House  bill  expres,sed  the  sense  of  Con- 
press  that  the  President  should  use  his  au- 
thority to  order  the  exnul^lon  of  Cuban 
emigrants  who  have  violated  US  law  by 
participating  In  civil  disturbances  at  Fed- 
eral   processing   centers 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (sec,  716)  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment has  already  incarcerated  those  Individ- 
uals who  left  Cuba  for  the  United  States 
but  who  are  admitted  criminals  security 
threats  cr  who  Incited  civil  disturbances  In 
Federal    processing    facilities 

The  co-ference  si^bstltute  urges  the  execu- 
tive branch  consistent  with  US  law  tc  seek 
•he  deportation  of  such  individuals 
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r^.tT     TiMfiR 

The  SeiiRtp  aniPiidmrnt  pupresscd  the  urnsr 
of  Cimgrrss  !ha(  with  rf^:llrd  to  Ktu*t  Timor 
the  f'remdent  shmiUl  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  support  relief  operations  virge 
the  retiiiltliih'  of  families  and  eii.-ouranc  the 
Oovernment  of  Indonesia  to  allow  aoi-esa  to 
EivBl  Timor  bv  international  Journalists 

The  House  hill  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  408)  Is  the 
same  as   the  Senate  provision 

riTLE     V      AFRICAN     DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

The  House  hill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  African  n«'velopment  Foundation 
to  channel  small  amoimts  of  development 
assistance  to  local  communltv  ^;rovlps  and 
Institutions  In  Africa  to  support  lndi»-e- 
notislv  Initiated  and  administered  develop- 
ment projects 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
pr<-)vl.sion 

The  conference  substitute  i  sees  501-511) 
incorporateg  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  that  Deletes  from  section  .'i04 
lai  of  the  bill  the  all-encompassing  avithor- 
itv  to  'improve  the  qualltv  of  life  of  all 
Africans'  reqvilres  the  Foiindatlon  to  the 
extent  possible  to  coordinate  Its  development 
assistance  activities  with  those  of  the  V  s 
Oovernment  and  private  regional  and  In- 
ternational organl/atlons  Insures  that  the 
Ft)undatloii  confines  Its  efforts  to  svipport  for 
entitles  enKaged  in  peaceful  activities  limits 
the  total  nvimber  of  emplovees  to  no  more 
than  25  the  first  vear  50  the  second  vear 
and  75  the  third  vear  and  thereafter  reduces 
the  ftinds  available  to  the  Foundation  for 
fiscal  vear  1981  from  :..">  million  to  t2  million, 
and  provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  expire  on  September  :to  1985  This  last 
provision  will  Rive  the  Foundation  time  to 
bepln  Its  work,  but  will  require  review  and 
alTlrmatlve  -oiiKresslonal  action  In  order  to 
continue  Its  activities 

TITI.E    VI-  PEACE    CORPS 

CONTINCrNCY      rUND 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
ISidi  i'7i  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  Increase 
the    Peace    Corps    contingency    fund    from 

»5,000  to  t20  OOO 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provision 
The  conference  subsffute   i  sec    601(c))   Is 

the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

AMFNnMrNTS      To      TUT.      DoMrsTIC      VOLUNTEER 

srRvirr    act 

TTie  Sena'e  amendment  made  technical 
aniendmentji  to  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  by  removing  references  to  the 
Peace  Corps 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  602)  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  provision 

RETt'RNED     PEACE     CORPS     VOLUNTEERS 

The  House  bill  required  the  Peace  Corps 
Director  tci  report  to  Consress  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Dlan  for  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  returned   Peace   Corps  volunteers. 

The  Sena'e  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble nrovlslon 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  603)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision 

TITLE  VII      MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
AtTorriNo   or    internattonal   programs 

The  House  bill  required  the  U  S  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  report  audits  reqtilred  by  sec- 
tion 301  (di  of  the  Forelun  .As.slstance  Act  to 
the  Concress  and  to  'he  Pre.slden-  The 
House  bill  also  directed  'he  President  to  en- 
couraee  audits  of  International  organlratlons 
by  external  audit  programs 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provisions 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  702)  Is  the 
same  aa  the  House  provision 


REPORTS       ON        INTERNATMNAI,        ORGANIZATIONS 

Hie  House  bill  added  a  new  section  to 
chapter  ,t  of  part  I  n;  the  Fr^relgn  As.slstance 
Act  to  require  i  1  )  That  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  <in  US  contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations  be  submitted  9 
months  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
|2|  that  semiannual  reports  be  required, 
giving  a  comprehensive  cash  and  in-klnd  ac- 
counting of  U  S  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations 

The  Senate  amendmen*  had  no  comparable 
prov  islon 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  703)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision 

EXPORT     ADMINISrRA'noN      An 

The  House  bill  made  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  section  502iB)(aM2i  of  the  Exp<irt 
Administration  Act  of  1979  sf>  that  the  ref- 
erence Is  to  the  'Export  .^dml!llstrBt  Ion  Act 
of  1979  "  rather  than  the  "Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  704)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision 

in-MAN    RK.HTs   coMMirrrr 

The  House  bill  stated  It  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Interagencv  Group  on 
Human  Rights  has  been  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  coordinating  human  rights  policy 
and  that  the  President  should  consider  es- 
lahllshing  the  group  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  and  report  his  recommendation  for 
strengthening  the  group  no  later  than  No- 
vember 1    1980 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  710)  Is  the 
same  as  the  House  provision  with  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  reporting  date  to  July  1. 
1981 

PRo<  V   Rr  MFNI 

The  Senate  amendment  nmeiuled  .section 
604iei  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
preclude  the  use  of  foreign  assistance  funds 
to  procure  construction  or  engineering  serv- 
ices from  advanced  developing  countries  that 
have  attained  a  competitive  capabllltv  In 
International  markets  for  construction  serv- 
ices or  engineering  services 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  705)  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  provision 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  apply  to  pro- 
curement for  projects  Initiated  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act 

OVERSEAS     PERSONNEL    CEILINGS 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
624(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  re- 
n  ove  the  overseas  pers(jnnel  ceilings  with 
regard  to  AID  Inspertor  General  regional 
ofllces 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  706)  is  the 
same   as   the  Senate   provision 

The  committee  of  conference  has  noted 
with  concern  the  dllDcultles  encountered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develooment  In 
recent  years  In  maintaining  adequa'e  over- 
seas audit  and  msrectlon  presence  sutTlclent 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  avidlt  and 
Investigative  oversight  of  Its  forelsn  assist- 
ance proerams  The  Agency  is  responsible  for 
the  prudent  admlnl.stratlon  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  public  funds  made  available  for 
the  support  of  Its  pr  igrams  In  some  70  of 
the  world's  less  developed  countries  For  this 
task  It  maintains  austerely  staffed  audit  and 
Investigative  offices  In  Washington  and  cer- 
tain overseas  locations 

The  intent  of  this  le<rl8latlon  is  to  insure 
that  the  Agency  Is  nrovlded  with  clear-cut 
authority  to  establish  and  maintain  ade- 
quate audit  and  Ins-ectinn  canablUtv  in 
place  In  I  he  several  regions  of  the  world  In 


which  It  carries  forward  the  US    foreign  aid 
program 

PROHIHITION     or    ASSISTANT  t 

The  House  bill  specified  that  except  for 
fi>od  assistance  and  humanitarian  assustance 
distributed  directlv  to  tlie  Cambodian  peo- 
ple, no  funds  authorized  luider  this  art  in- 
cluding funds  autlKrrlzed  under  section  302 
ia|  1 1 )  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  may  be 
used  for  assistance  to  the  Ciovernments  of 
Cuba.    Vietnam     and    Canibodia 

The  Senate  iirnendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision 

The  conference  substitute  usee  7I7i  .states 
that  funds  may  iupt  be  used  to  prrjaldc  a.ssis;. 
ance  to  the  (iovernments  of  Cuba  Vlflnam 
or  Cambodia  It  does  not  make  refiTi-nre  t. 
wcti  III  :)02i  a)  1 1  I  of  the  act  In  order  to  niakp 
cle:ir  that  the  prohibition  Is  not  to  be  coi.- 
strued  as  applying  to  funds  provided  to  In- 
ternational organlz-atlons 

IDENTIKJCATION     OF     ASSISTANCF 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  tf 
take  necessary  step.s  to  Insure  that  I'  S  as- 
sistance Is  Identified  as  having  been  made 
available  by  the  j  eople  of  the  United  S'ate^ 
and  that  countries  ctTorts  m  this  regard  be 
taken  Into  consideration  in  determining 
levels  of  assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble nrovlslon 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  poMtlon  The  committee  of  con- 
ference noted  that  existing  provisions  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  In  Public  La» 
480  require  Identification  of  US  assistance 
and  urged  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  take  all  necessary  action  to 
com')ly   fully   with   these   requirements 

REPORT     or     rORETC.N     ASSISTANCE     PROVIDED    BT 
OTHER   COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
634(a)    of  the  Foreign   Assistance  Act   to  re- 


quire   the    annual    report 


reign    assist - 


ince  to  inrlude  In'nrmatlon  nn  forelen  ss- 
slstance  levels  of  OECD  and  OPEC  countries 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion 

The  conference  substitute  .sec  707)  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision 

CONSIDERATION     OF     AlTtoss     RK.ARDINC     IRAN 
AND     AFGHANISTAN 

The  Senate  amendment  called  on  the 
Venice  svimmit  to  give  highest  priority  to 
actions  to  resolve  the  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
threats  to  peace  and  required  t)ir  President 
to  reiort  by  August  1  !980.  on  these  de- 
liberations 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision 

The  conference  subetltute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Hotisc  position 

EL     SALVADOR 

\'he  Senate  amendmen'  provided  thai 
•'None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  or  anv  other 
provision  of  law  mav  be  made  available  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  or  executing  the  confiscation,  na- 
tionalization atoulsltlon  or  cxprori'la'lo!! 
of  anv  agricultural  or  banking  en'crprlse 
or  the  properties  or  stock  shares  which  mav 
be  oerfalnlng   thereto  " 

The  House  bill  had  no  compnrab'.e  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision,  ■with  an  amendment 
so  that  It  reads-  "None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  annronrlated  tinder  this  Act  may 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance b'.  El  Salvador  for  the  ouroose  of 
plannlne  for  comoensatlon.  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comnensatlon  for  the  confiscation 
nationalization  acaulsltlon.  or  expropria- 
tion of  anv  agrlculttiral  or  banking  enter- 
prise or  the  properties  or  stock  share* 
which  ma?  be  pertaining  thereto  " 
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The  committee  of  conference  notes  that 
pursuant  to  section  620ib)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  It  has  been  U  S  policy  not 
to  permit  US  assistance  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  of  any  confisca- 
tion, nationalization.  acqiUslilon,  or  expro- 
priation of  property 

Clfmint   J     ZABi.rx  KI 

L     H     Fol-NTAIN, 

Dantf    11    Fascfii 

LiF   H     Hamiiton, 

Lester  L    Wolff, 

Jonathan  Bincham. 

Stephen   J    Solarz. 

Dan    Mica, 

William    H     Gray    III. 

David   Bov.fn. 

Wm      S     BRf>OMriEI.D. 

Kdwaro  J     Dfrwinski. 

I'Al-L    KlNDI.ET. 

John    Bi'(  hanan. 
Larry   Winn    Jr.. 

EliWARf)     P      BoIAND 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 

Bill  D  Bi'RLIson 
(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  .section 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference). 

Les  Aspin 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 

Charles  Rose 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bin.  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 

J    K    Robinson 

(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifi- 
cations commlt'ed 
to  conference) , 

John  M  Ashbrook 
(solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section 
113  of  the  House 
bin  and  modifi- 
cations committed 
to  conference) . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou^e 

Frank   Church. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Joe   Biden, 

John  Olfnn. 

Jacob   K    Javits. 

Chari.fs  H    Percy. 

S    I    Hatakawa. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON   H  R    7584 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  .statement 
on  the  bill  'HR  7584 1  making  appro- 
priatlon.s  for  the  Department.s  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Conference  Report   (H    Rept    No    96-1472) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two   Houses   on    the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
7584)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  Justice,  and  Commerce 
the  Judu-iary.  and  related  agencies  for  the 
tisral  year  ending  September  30  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2  12.  13.  19  21  23  24  26 
27.  29,  33.  35  41,  42.  43.  50.  55.  56.  58,  61.  62. 
64  66  67  08  71,  78.  79.  80,  81.  83,  85,  86,  87, 
and  88 

Thai  the  Ho'use  recede  from  lUs  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  6,  7,  9,  II,  14.  15.  16.  18.  20.  32. 
36,  48  53  54,  59,  60,  69.  70.  73,  and  77.  and 
agree  ti<  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt^ered  4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  strlclcen  by  said  amend- 
ment insert 

Sec  105  No  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  title  shall  be 
•xpended  except  for  any  sums  appropriated 
for  the  payment  to  the  American  Inslltule 
In    Taiwan 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  apree 
to  the  s.=ime  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '■$113,650  000  :  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nvimhered  22  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dl.sapreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  immbered  22  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pmposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "«32  925  00O'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  ntimbered  35  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Ser.ate  numbered  3.'-  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$759,367,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  37  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a-s  foHows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$51585  000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  38  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3  250.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  40'  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  ntimbered  40  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$112,550  000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  44  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  llevi  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.sert  "$25  705,000'.  and  the  Senate 
agree   to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  45  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follO'A'E: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop-^sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$65,550,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree   to   the  same 

Amendment  numbered  47  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 


III  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop:sed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$214.181 .000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  tc  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  62  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendme;.t  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$11,853,000',  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  .^7  That  the  House 
re~ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Se?iate  numbered  57  and  agree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$76,926  000  and  the  Senate 
acrce  to  the  sa.-ne 

Amendment  numbered  63'  That  the  House 
re-erie  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  Restore  the  matter  striclcen 
by  said  amendment  amended  to  read  as 
follows  ■■  Provided  further  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  by  the 
Leial  Services  Corporation  to  provide  legal 
assistance  for  any  litigation  which  seelts  to 
adj'iidicate  the  legalization  of  homosexual- 
ity' ,    and   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendmen!  numbered  66  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  th'  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fo'.lows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$734  000'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  72:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numibered  72.  and  agr.-e 
to  the  same  with  an  amer.dmenl,  as  fo'.lowE 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '  $609,000,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree   to  the  sa.me 

Amendment  numbered  76  That  the  House 
r'  cede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  76  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  stim  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2  708  000  ,  and  the  Senate 
ag'""  to  t^e  same 

The    comm.ntee    of    conference    report    In 
disagreement    amendm.  nts    numbered    3,    8. 
10,    17.    25     28     30     31     34     46     49,    61,    74,    75, 
82    84    89    90    91.  92.  93  and  94. 
Neal  Smith, 
Bill  Alexander 
Joseph  D    Earlt 
Jack  Hichtoweb. 
W    O    (  Bill  i    Keener 
Jamie  L    Whitten 
George  M   O'Brien, 
Mark   Andrews 
Silvio  O    Conte 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Ernest  F   Hollings 
Warren  G    MAGNt-soN. 
Daniel  K    Inoute. 

QfENTIN    BLTHDICK 

Dennis  DeConcini 

Dale  Bumpers 

Lowell   Weicker    Jr., 

Mark  HATriTLD. 

Ted  Stevens, 

Jake  Oarn 

Milton  R    YorNC 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
Joint   Explanatory    Statement   or   the 

Committee  of  CoNrERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  f-e  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bi;i  iHR  7584) 
milling  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purpases  submit  the  following  ]o!nt  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report ' 
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mXE    I  — DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 
Administkatuin    or    Fobiign    ArrAiRs 

BUYING     POWIR     MAlNTINANCr 

Amendment  No  1:  Deletes  an  »ppropr!a- 
tlon  of  »5. two. 000,  proposed  by  the  House  for 
a  buying  power  maintenance  fund 

INTMNATIONAI.     OHCIANIZATIONS     AND 
CONrtHENris 

Amendment  No    2     Appropriates  $481  110.- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
«508  08J.OO0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

I'he  conferees  ha\e  deleted  the  United 
States  laSI  assessed  contribution  lo  the  In- 
ternational lAbiir  Organization  due  to  the 
lack  of  authorization  for  such  appropriation, 

1  I'he  1U8()  contribution  has  been  provided) 
However,  the  unavailability  of  these  funds  at 
this  time  shovild  not  be  mlsconstrvied  as  a 
lacic  of  support  for  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
this  Oricanl/atlon 

In  November  of  1977  the  US  withdrew 
from  the  ILO  because  the  principles  of  the 
U,0  charter  were  not  being  maintained  In 
Februarv  of  198i)  the  U  S  rejoined  the  orga- 
nization as  the  II. o  withdrew  from  Inappro- 
priate activities  and  met  US  conditions  fur 
rwuniin^'  membership  The  newly  organized 
federation  of  Polish  worlters  and  their  right 
to  or^anl/e  free  trade  unions  under  the  ILO 
Convention  is  evidence  of  renewed  commit- 
ment to  basic  rights  of  workers  The  US 
supports  these  developments  and  will  con- 
tinue Its  active  role  in  the  ILO  Therefore  the 
avithoruatlon  situation  must  be  quickly 
resolved 

THE    ASIA    FOUNDATION 

Amendment  No  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  win  otTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concvir  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
f\n  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"THE     ASIA     FOUNDATION 

"For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation.  »4.- 
100.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
nolwlthstandlhi;  section  ISia)  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State', 
approved  Augtist   1.  1956" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS DEPARTMENT   OF   STATl 

Amendment  No  4  Limits  the  funds  which 
can  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  98  per  cent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  title  I.  except  for  funds  appropriated  tor 
payment  to  the  American  Institute  In  Tai- 
wan, instead  of  95  per  cent  o'  such  amounts 
as  proposed   by   the  House 

The  conferee.^  are  agreed  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  security  enhancement 
program  of  the  Department  of  State  In  this 
Act  should  be  excUided  from  the  limitation 
on  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  direct  the 
Department  to  make  the  full  $35,000,000. 
appropriated  for  this  proKram.  available  (or 
obligation  and  expenditure 

Amendment  No  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oder  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Seii'xte 
which  adds  a  general  provision  that  reduces 
the  United  States  pavment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  by  25  per  cent  of  that  amount 
which  the  UNESCO  budget  provides  to  the 
F'alestlne  Liberation  Organization  or  for 
pro'e-ts  administered  by  or  In  consultation 
Alth  the  PLC 

TITLE  II-  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

OENERaI,    .^DMI.NISTRATION 

Salaries  and  ezprn^es 
Amendment    No    6      Approprlntps   $40  833  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  »30.- 
333.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Amendment  No  7  Designates  $1  400  000 
for  the  Federal  Justice  research  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,700,000 
as  proposed   tjy   the   House 

LXGAt.    ACTIVITHS 

Salaries  ond  espenses.  general  tegal 
aclit  Uif  1 

Amendment  No  8  Appropriates  $113  650.- 
000  Instead  of  $113,250,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $114,043,000  as  proposed  by  Itie 
Senate 

Salaries  and  eipenses.  antitrust  dii  mon 

Amendment  No    9:    Appropriates  $44  862,- 
000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate   Instead   of 
$45,662,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Salaries  and  e^pens^s.  United  States 
attornej/s  and  marshals 

Amendment  No  10  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oiler  a  inoiion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  making  the  appro- 
priation available  for  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft. 

Amendment  No  11  Appropriates  $268.- 
537.o;X)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$271,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Invcstuation 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No  12:  Appropriates  $629,720,- 
OOO  as  proposed  by  tne  house  instead  ol 
$630,070,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  should  co-operate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  In  the  Department  of  the  Ireasury 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  haz- 
ardous devices  course  at  Redstone  Arsenal. 
HuntsvlUe.  Alabama 

I  he  conferees  are  also  agreed  that  within 
the  total  amount  provided  In  this  appropria- 
tion, the  FBI  should  use  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  domestic  terrorism  pro- 
gram at  the  FY  198;)  level  and  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  mainian  ihe  number  of 
positions  for  the  legal  attach^  program  at 
the  FY  1980  level 

Immigration  and  Natur*lization  Scrvite 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  wovild  have  In- 
creased from  $1  per  day.  to  84  per  day  tl-,e 
amount  paid  to  aliens,  while  held  In  custody 
unler  the  immigration  laws,  for  work  per- 
formed 

Amendments  Nos  14  and  15:  Limit  the 
number  of  police-type  vehicles  that  can  be 
purchased  to  510  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  586  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  16  Aoproprlatcs  $351.000 - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$370,073  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  17:  Reported  In  technical 
dlsBRreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  ad-'s  language  that  would  orohlblt  the 
Immigration  and  Nat'iraltTRtlon  Service  from 
paylni;  any  employee  overtime  In  excess  of 
$20,000  except  when  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  this  restriction  Is  Impossible 
to  Implement 

Drug  Enforcfment  Administration 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment    No     18      Appropriates    $206- 
800.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$205,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Federal  Prison  System 
Relief  from  liability 
Amendment  No    19:  E)elete8  language  pro- 
posed  bv   the  Senate   which   would   ha   e   re- 
lieved the  State  of  New  Mexico  from  obllea- 
tlon   or   liability   for   reimbursement    to   the 
Federal   Oo-ernment   for  the  costs  Incurred 
hv    the   United   States   for   the   custody   and 
care  of  prisoners  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 


ico required  to  be  temporarily  housed  in  Fed- 
eral facilities  as  a  result  of  a  disruption  in 
the  New  Mexico  State  Penitentiary  on 
February  2  and  J.  198u 

Office  of  Justi  t  Assistance.  Research 
and  Statistics 
Rrsearch   and  Statistics 
Amendment  No    20     Aiipr  )prlates  $19000  - 
000  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $44.- 
881  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

DISPUTE   resolution    PROGRAM 

.Amendment    No     21      Deletes    proposal   of 
the   Senate   which   would    have   appropriated 
»2  0'X).000    for    the    Dispute    Resolution    Pro- 
gram 
TITLE  III  — DEPARTME.NT  OF  COMMERCE 

general    AIiMlNISTRATIoN 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No  22  Appropriates  $32  925- 
000  Instead  of  $32,800,000  as  proposad  by 
the  House  and  $34,300,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $125- 
000  and  3  positions  for  the  Office  of  the 
A&slslant  Secretary  for  Tourism 

Bureau  or  the  Census 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No  23  Appropriates  $54,600- 
COO  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $55- 
600  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  24  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  concerning  In-klnd 
benefit  programs  The  conferees  agree  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  expedite 
the  program  of  collecting  through  appropri- 
ate surveys,  data  on  benefits  received  and 
data  on  participation  In  federally  funded  In- 
klnd  benefit  programs  Programs  on  which 
data  are  to  be  reported  Include  but  are  not 
neces.sarlly  limited  to  food  stamps  medicaid 
medicare,  and  subsidies  In  areas  such  at 
housing,  nutrition,  child  care  and  trnnspor- 
tatlon  The  Secretary  should  also  continue 
research  and  testing  of  techniques  for  as- 
signing monetary  values  to  In-kind  benefits. 
and  for  calculating  the  Impact  of  such  ben- 
efits on  Income  and  poverty  estimates  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  should  include  In 
survey  reports  beginning  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  appropriate  summaries  of  data 
on  In-klnd  benefits  and  estimates  of  the  ef- 
fect of  In-klnd  benefits  on  the  number  of 
families  and  Individuals  below  the  poverty 
level 

PtRIODIC    CENSUSES    AND    PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No  25  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  will  prohibit  the 
expendltvire  of  funds  for  certain  Agricultural 
Census  forms. 

Amendment  No  26-  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  President  to  order  a  special  census 
count  or  use  other  means  of  revising  the 
census  estimates  In  areas  where  there  has 
been  a  large  population  change  within  six 
months  of  the  census  enumeration  due  to  a 
large  number  of  legal  Immigrants  Such  a 
special  census  or  revised  estimate  would  be 
conducted  solelv  at  Federal  expense  would  be 
conducted  no  later  than  12  months  after 
the  regular  census  date,  and  the  results 
wo\ild  be  designated  the  official  census  sta- 
tistics and  could  be  iised  for  all  purposes 
authorised  by  law 

EONOMIC    AND    STATISTICAL    ANALYSIS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No  27:  Appropriates  $24,600- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $24.- 
970.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  Administration  should 
carefully  consider  the  need  for  a  program 
to  collect  and  publish  current  data  concern- 
ing International  Investment,  as  authorized 
by  the  International  Investment  Survey  Act 
of  1976. 
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EroNOMic  Development  Administration 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No  28  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  TT'.e  managers  on  the  part  o'. 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following 

"ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

"For  economic  development  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  a.s  authorized  by  the  Public 
Wnrk-s  and  Econumic  Developmcia  Act  of 
1905,  as  uinendrd  and  title  H  of  ihc  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  $624,650,000:  Proi  idfd.  That 
during  1981  and  within  the  resources  und 
autlnrlf.  available  gross  obll^iatious  for  the 
principal  amuvmt  of  direct  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $116,430,000:  Proi  idcd  further.  That 
du.'lng  lySI.  I'ltttl  cfjinniitments  to  guarantee 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $425  000,000  of  con- 
tingent   liability   for   loan    principal  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Salane'i  and  eiprnsr^ 

Amendment  No  20  Appropriates  $39,700.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $55  - 
000  000  as  proposed  ')"  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  iO  Reported  In  technical 
dlsftgreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  olTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  making  'til^  appro- 
priation available  for  expenses  of  administer- 
ing the  Community  Emergency  Drought  Re- 
lief Act  of  1977 

REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

Regional  Development  Programs 
Amendment  No  31:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  bv  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

"Reglonftl  Development  Programs 

"For  neces.sary  cxaenses  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  bv  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  «43  838  000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  'he  nmendmenf  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

T^e  conferees  are  screed  that  within  the 
Rvallahle  funds  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Commission  should  provide  to  the  Port 
of  Astoria.  Oregon  such  sums  as  mav  he  nec- 
essary but  not  to  exceed  $.'^00  000  to  relieve 
shoaling  within  the  harbor  caused  by  deposi- 
tion of  volcanic  ash  from  the  eruption  of  Mt 
St   Helens 

International  Trade  Administration 
Opprafion.'    and    administration 

Amendment  No  32  Appropriates  $107  500 - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•  115  000  000  as  proposed  bv  the  House  The 
conferees  acree  'hat  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated $3  000  000  is  for  the  Worldwide  in- 
formation and  Trade  Svstem  (WITSl 

Amendment  No  33  Deletes  lanTuage  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senat"  which  would  require 
that  $1000  000  of  the  amoont  appropriated 
to  the  International  Trade  Administration  be 
made  available  to  carrv  out  the  program  es- 
tablished in  section  302  of  Public  Law  96  481 
The  conferees  are  aeroed  however  that  with- 
in the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
International  Trade  Admlnlstra'lon  in 
amendment  No  32  $1  000  000  Ls  for  the  small 
business  export  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  302  of  Public  Law  96-481 


United    States    Travel    Service 
Salaries    and    expenses 

Amendment  No  34  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $8,000,000  for  the  United 
States  1  ravel  Service 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric 

Administration 

operations    research,  and  facilities 

( Including  Transfer  of  Funds ) 

Amendment  No  35  Appropriates  $759- 
367  wo  instead  (/f  $728  475,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $772,830,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $100  - 
000  for  marine  mammal  research,  $810,000 
for  Ocean  Pulse,  $800  000  for  ocean  cli- 
mate, $1  075  000  for  manned  undersea  fa- 
cilities, $400,000  for  expansion  of  the  US 
Climate  Program  Office  $6  400  000  for  NOSS, 
$500,000  for  ocean  service  units  $1,000  000 
for  ocean  heat  flux  and  $700  000  for  data 
management  system  improvements  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  includes  $1460,000 
for  local  warning  weather  radars  In 
Tuscon.  Arizona,  Savannah  Georgia  and 
Tupelo.  Mlsslssmpl  $650,000  for  the  Pas-a- 
goula  Laboratory  $325  000  for  the  Big  Snndv 
River  flash  flood  warning  system  and  $100  - 
000  for  ocennographlc  Instriimentatlon  The 
conference  agreement  also  Includes  $157  000 
for  the  Stvittgart  aquaculture  project,  $117  - 
000  for  the  WooSs  Hole  Aqxiarium  $348  000 
to  maintain  the  NWS  Pacific  Region  head- 
quarters, aiid  $800  000  for  the  salmon  tag- 
ging project  In  addition,  the  conference 
agreement  Includes  $1.5  0O0  000  for  a  buy 
back  program  for  salmon  fishing  veFse'.s  II- 
cen.ses  and  gear  m  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  $."500,000  for  the  Campeche  ol! 
sDlll,  $2,000  000  for  anadromous  fishing 
grants  to  states,  $250,000  for  a  flash  flood 
warning  system  for  West  Virginia  $385  000 
for  a  local  wnrnlnj  radar  for  South  Bend, 
Indians  and  $750,000  for  research  on  striped 
bass 

Amendment  No  36  Transfers  $15,000  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10- 
000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

The  ccnferees  agree  that  $3  175,000  for  the 
MARMAP  prorram    and  $825  000  for  the  rec- 
reational  fisheries  statistics  program,  are  to 
be   fxmded    within   the   amount    provided 
coastal    zone    management 

Amendment  No  37:  Appropriates  $51, 585.- 
000  Instead  of  $51  08.S  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $52  335,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  from  the 
total  amount  approorlated  $2  250  000  Is  for 
the  marine  sanctuaries  program 

fishing   vessel   and   gear   damage 

COMPrNSATION     FUND 

Amendment  No  38  Aporoprlates  $3  250- 
000  Instead  of  $3  OOO  ooo  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

rlSHFRMENS     CONTINGENCY     FUND 

.Amendment  No  39  Aporoortates  $"^00,000 
a-s  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Patent   and    Trademark    OrricE 
Salaries    and    expenses 

Amendment  No  40'  Appropriates  $112  550.- 
000  Instead  of  $112,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $113  100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
amount  provided,  a  total  of  $550  000  is  avail- 
able for  Installation  of  comouter  terminals 
at  Patent  Depository  libraries  and  or  Im- 
provements to  patent  search  files 


Science   and    Technical    Research 


scie.vtifk:    and    technical    research    *kd 

services 
Am.endment  No  41     Appropriates  »:i3  :0(  ,- 
OOU    as    proposed    by    the    House    instead    of 
$116,000,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate 

Amendments  Nos  42  and  43  Restore 
language  proposed  by  the  House  which  would 
limit  funds  available  for  cooperative  generic 
technology  centers  under  productivity,  tech- 
nology, and  Innovation  programs  to 
$5,200,000 

National   Telecommunications    and    Infor- 
mation  Administration 

PUBLIC  telecommunications  FACILITIES    PLAN- 
NING    AND     CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No  44  Appropriates  $25  706,- 
000  instead  of  $23  705  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $27  705,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Maritime   .Administration 

operations  and  trai.vino 
.Amendment  No    45    Appropriates  $65,550  - 
OOO  instead  of  $66  400,000  a*  proposed  by  the 
House    and    $64,726  000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
total  amount  provided  $850,000  Is  to  be  used 
for  pay.ments  to  the  State  marine  schools  for 
the  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  their  training  vessels 

TITLE  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts    of    Appeals     District    Courts     and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

Salaries   of   supporting   pfjoinc' 

Amendment  No  46  Reported  in  technical 
disagroement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wi;;  o^Ier  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  that  makes  the  ap- 
propriation for  Salaries  of  Supporting  Per- 
sonnel available  for  pre-trial  service  officers 

Amendment  No  47  Appropriates  $214  - 
181,000  instead  of  $212,000  000  as  proposed  by 
•-he  House  and  $215,981,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Travel  and  miscellaneou!  expenses 

Amendment  No  48:  Appropriates  $41  - 
827,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  c» 
$41,350,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Bankruptcy  courts,  salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No  49  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

I:.  :ie'.i  of  'he  ir.a'ter  s'ricVen  and  Inserted 
bv    said    amendment,    insert    the    following 
"$63,994,000  of  which  $1,200  000  shall  be  de- 
rived   by    transfer    from    the    appropriation 
Speedy  Trial  Planning  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move  to   concur   In   the  amendment   of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
space    and    facilities 

Amendment  No  50  Appropriates  $120  000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  cf  $120.- 
672,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

General   Provisions— The   Judiciary 

Amendment  No  51:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  provides  that  the 
position  cf  trustee  coordinator  in  ban^r^ptcv 
courts  shall  not  be  limited  to  persons  with 
formal  legal  training 

TITLE  V— RELATED   AGENCIES 

Commission    on    Cmt    Rights 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No  62  Appropriates  $11,853- 
000  instead  of  $11  988  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11719,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 
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CoMMiBsioN   ON   Wa«ti»«£  R«l<xation  AND  Omi  K  Of   nil   Lnuio  biAiib    I  RALit  I  tie    Conferees    are    agreed    that    the   7(»i 

iNiiaNMiNi    o»    I.UU.1ANS  HiPRistN I ATik E  loaii    guarantee    pr()t;raMi    ^h^)llJa    be    catrled 

Salaries  and  eiiitnaes  Saianes  and  eipensfs  °"'  »'   ""  '»\«''  "^  M  (KXUKKl  Odd  as  «uthor- 

.              ».       , ,      .  Ized  by  Ihe  Small  Business  An    aa  amended 

Amendment   No    53:    Appropriate.  »l.aOO-  Amendment   No    66     Appropriates  »9.100  -  Amendment    No     7a      I'ruvides    lanlu^ 

000  a.  propo«,d  by  Uie  Senate  OOo    as    proposed    by    the    House    instead    of  ^            ^   by   the  Senate.   *J>n  h   uould  limit 

Ewi'AL    EMPLOTMtNT    UPPo,TVNiTv  »d.no,00o  »*  propo^d   by   the  senate  j^,^   ^„,^,^„,^   available    for   guaranteed   loai!. 

Commission  Seluritiis  and  ExuiANot   i.:..mmi»!>Iun  for   the   Small   BuMnes*   AdministralL.n  Sec 

Salaries  and  expenses  Salaries  urid  espen.sis  7(1)   energy   loan   program  to  noi  more  tbau 

Amendment  No   54    Appropriates  1140  000.-  Amendmenl   No    67     Deletes  language  pro-  1^3  OOO.oOO 

000    aa    proposed    by    the    Senaie    instead    of  posed  by  the  Senate  which  *ould  have  pro-  ^  Amendment  No    74     Reported  In  technical 

»141  434  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  vlded     the    Securities    and    Excaange    Com-  1'»»Kreement    The  managers  on   the  pan  of 

Prn«A.    CMM'  N..Ar>..Ns   C.mm.ss.on  mission   with  Independent  authority  to  rent  '"'  House  will  oner  a  n.otlon  to  recede  and 

FrD«Ai.   t ,  MM.  N,.  Ar>.,.ss   c.,„M,s.,.„N  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^i^^^  ^^  columb..  and  else-  ''"'""  '"''''  '"^'■'dment  uf  the  Senate  with 

Salaries  and  expenses  "T  an    amendment    as    follows 

Amendment  No  S5    Limits  the  funds  avail-  *  Amendmenl  No    88;   Appropriates  $76  350.-  .  '"    ''V'    "'^    '"'   ."'?!"",  P["P""^    ^'   ""» 

able  for  omcl.l  receptu.n  and  representation  coo  as  prop,  sed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $77-  '^^    ^?'"  ,      -, T  ,        m  f"'l°*l"8 ,          '^o- 

expen-es  to  »J  uoo  a,  pn,p.,M-o   :..   tne  H.u.se  loo.OOO    with    a    designation    of    .750.000    to  I^  „'   ^e   »?»nlu    .r   n     ,h    ' «      !        '  f^"' 

instead  of  .K  500   a.,  prp,.sed   by    tn-  .s.-nate  carry   out   title   V   of   Public  La*   B6  477  and  ^,d    ,,  !.,Vmln,    F,  nH    ,         m               '        "" 

Amendment   No    56     Restore,   langtiage  a.  .action    19(ci    of   the  S.cu.'ltle.s  Act   of   1933.  "    fho      v    of    un    To    i-V  ooomnt    n.'d^'T 

propc«ed  bv  the  House  which  provides  indc-  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  authority    of    up    to    JJ50  000  0(K)    under   the 

indent   au  hor.ty   for   the  Federal   Commu-  T'he'To^iferee.arl^  agreed   that   w.th.n   the  ^T^V'Tme^U  ^;r';rar:;end';d  """"''   ^""''"' 

nlc»tlons  Commission   to   rent  space   In   the  total  amount  provided  not  to  exceed  $75O.()t0  '"'"""^"^  '*<^'    »»  amenaea 

District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  ig  available  to  carry  out  title  V  of  Public  Law  "^^^  managers  on   the  part   of   the  Senate 

Amendment  N,.    57     Appnprla'es  »76926.-  96  477    and   section    IBiC)    of    the   Securities  *'"   move   to   concur   In    the   amendment   of 

oa.)  liistead  of  |7H  f>0()  000  at  pr..|)(is<-(l  by  the  Act  of  1933  ''^*  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

House    and    »7.»  oOO  OOO    a.s    pr-,;>...,ed    by    the  s^^^„    Commission    „n    Imm.cat.on    and  d.sasti«  i  ,.*n  r.  nd 

1          ,             V.      .o     „                ,  RcrucrE  Folic  Y  Amendment  No   75    Reported  In  technical 

Amendment   No    58     Restores  lung-iage   a.H  SalaHes  and  rrnrn.e,  disagreement    The  n>anagers  on   the  part  of 

pr..pu>ed  bs  the  House  whu  h    f  .  ;,  .-j-.s-,     •  Salar<«  and  expenses  ,^^  „^^,^  ^.j„  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

Uie  Comunlcatlons  Act  of   19,H    expands  the  Amendment  No    69     Appropriates  »550.0()0  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

boundarv  of  the  DIsirl.  t  of  Columbia  to  tn-  »»  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  »427.000  an   amendment   as   follows 

elude  an  area  within  two  miles  of  the  pre.-  a"-  proposed  by  the  House  i,i    lieu    of    the    matter   stricken    by   uld 

ent.  b<jund»ry  Amendment  No   70    Deletes  language  pro-  amendmenl.  Insert  the  following 

INTIUNATIONAL  CoM MfNiCATiON   AcENcv  posed    by    the    House     which    makes   the   ap-  "disaster   loan    tund 

salaries  and  expenses  proprlatlon  available  until  expended  ..p„^  ^^^  purposes  of  making  loans  through 

Amendment    No     59;    Appropriates    |4lu.-  Small  Business  Administration  the  -Disaster  loan  fund      authorized  by  the 

000.000    a.    proposed    by    the    Senate    Instead  Salaries  and  expenses  Small  Business  Act     the  Small   Business  Ad- 

of  M31. 100.000  as  proposed   by  the  House  Amendment    No     71      Appropriates    1323-  ministration  may  borrow  from  the  Secretary 

The  conferees  expect   the  ICA  to  Increase  615.000  a.-  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  °'   '^*  Treasury   up   to   1100  000  000   as  au- 

tho   resources   devoted   to   programming    for  »a22.388.00o  as  proposed  by  the  Senate    The  ^^orlzed  by  section  4ieli5MAi  of  the  Small 

.Moslem    countries    by    $2,100,000    above    the  conference  agreement  Include.  $9  500  000  fo-  Business  Act     Proiidrrf    That  not  more  than 

amount  recjuested  for  Buch  programming  In  the  Small  Buslnesi  Development  Center  Pro-  »«  000,000   shall    be   made   available   for  the 

the   FY    1981    budget   estimate    These   funds  gram    Currently  SBA  funds  seventeen  small  '°^'    purpose    of     provldInK    dlsa-ster    loans 

should  be  added  to  the  FY   1981   budget  for  business     development     centers     in     sixteen  >">der  section  7(  bi  (91  of  the  Small  Buslneu 

the  Voice  of  America  gtmes    and    the    District    of    Columbia     The  ^'^^    '°   *">'   *"'»"    business    which    sufTered 

Center  roR  CiLTURAL  and  Technical  Inter-  amount    appropriated    Is    sumcienl    to    funl  »>'bstBntlal  economic  Injury  due  to  the  can- 

rMAN(,E   BtTwEEN   East  AND  West  exIstlng  centers  and  such   others  as   may   be  cellatlon    of   United    States    parMr-pation   In 

Amendment    No     80      Appropriates    $15  -  "PProved  In  ftscal  year  1981.  which  meet  the  '^''^Zl^''^"'Z^^'''T'^fT^V'''^-^^^^''^ 

750.000  a.  proposed  bv  the  Senate  Instead  of  "'a^^to^y   requirements  set   forth   In   Public  '"'  '"''"'"•'<*  ""  economic  dislocation 

$18,400,000  a.  proposed   by   the  House  ^"*  96  302  The   mana-er.  on    the   pan   of   the  Senate 

iNTEBNATioNAL  TRADE  CoMMiMioN  ^he    Conference    agreement    al«>    provides  *"' J"""'   '^  -"""^^'r   '"   the  amendment  of 

'talari,,  n„H    .rn '°^  yi^TlouB  program,  of  the  Small  Business  "^*  ^"''^  '°  **^«  amendment  of  the  Senate 

una  txpenses  Administration  as  follows:  The    conferees    are    a-reed    that    approx!- 

Amendment     No     61       Appropriate.    $16.-             ...                            ..„  „,.   „^«  matelv   $266000000    which    Is   now   availabl* 

715  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  r-'ocurement   assistance •12.365.000  ,„    j^,    Dl.sas.er   Loan   Fund    as   a   result   of 

$16  863  000  a.  proposed   by  the  Senate  s,'Z?.T?V'.  *"""'"^«>-—      <>   2".  000)  ,„„     ,„  „,^^,  ^^.  p  ^    06  302  concerning  In- 

l.EOAL  Ser.kes  Corporation  Ad"S           ''"'*^"" ^^  r^  000  '""'   payments   to   the  Treasury,  should  be 

Pavmenf  (o  t':,-  Lcpaf  .Srriirej  Corporation  Data  management B  404  000  "*"*    ^°    provide    addinontil    disaster    loan..* 

Amendmenr    No     6^      Appropriates    $;121-  .Small   Business "data'bue")":      (1.000.000)  "^"^'^'he   level   proposed   In   the  budget   for 

300  ()()()  as  proptwed   by  the  House  Instead  of  F'lnance  and  Investment 55.000.000 

$300  iHin  ooo  as  proposed   by  the. Senate  Inspector    General- 6. 314. 000  United  States  Metric  Board 

Amendment      No      63        Inserts     language  Executive  direction 21.805.000  Salaries  and  expenses 

which     *,>uld     prohibit     this     appropriation  All  other 81.174,000  Amendment  No   7R     Appropriates  $2  708  000 

pora'tlon'u,  Z'.n2  leL'T.^^LTTf'  '"°'"  '^'  conferee,  concur  that  more  must   be  "'*"«'l    of    .2  800  000    as    proposed    by    the 

z^z:"j:::Tie^' r:^::zi::  the  ^°"'.'°  —'  ^^^^  ^^^^  p-«--^ »-  -  ^z:. ""'  ""'°°" "'  '^"''""' "' "' 

S:"pn:'po:U'''i:rT;;r'ri'':/e''':rr1  "  "'id  ^^-   ^-  "e,le^:r:ssr/tan7e'"::  wr;.;  T;:e%onferees  are  agreed  that   the  UtUted 

nrr?^rh,r       ,                                  ,              '  '   *"""*  can   best    be   delivered    through    the   exlsllnK  S'»l"    "fflc    Board    should   submit    to   the 

b       he  L;«?si'''r'''';            '"r  '''■""'  "^^'^  program  structures                  ^                          ^  House   and   Senate    Appropriations   Commll- 

leL,          A      ^'■^^'■'■■•'  ^o^P"^""-"  to  provide             ,„,,„„,   ,„.„   ,„„   ,NvrsT«r«.  „.,.  ' ^"*  ^''^  Pl«ns  the  Board  mav  have  to  move 

'T.Lm         h"""   '"   P^""'"""«    defending  or             »'  "Ntss   loan   and   investment  evnd  ^^^^^   „-^  P^^^^^^,    quarters   before   obligating 

^  aZ,T   '^°"'""''^"'J">-  rJ:'^"'^"'"''    ^°      '^      Appropriate*    $609-  or   expending   anv   funds    to   carrv    o.t   such 

Amendment     No     b4      Restores    language  000  000   Instead   of   $678  000  000   as   proposed  plan, 

proposed    by    the    Hovi.se     that    prohibit,   the  bv    the   Hou.se   and    $588  500  000   as   propo.sed  ^^  ~  ■,„     ^c-vrt-r,    ,         ^,r,    ,^v,o 

appropriation    for   the    Legal    Service.  Corpo-  bv    the    Senate     The    conference    agreement  TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ration   from   being   used  to  m.  .•■ease  funds  to  provides  the  following  amounts  for  the  varl-  Amendment    No    77      Deletes    provision   In 

programs  .serving  those  ureas  of  the  country  oti.  direct  loan  program,  of  the  Small  Busl-  House  bill  which  would  have  limited  spend- 

alreads   funded  a'   the  minimum  access  level  "*«■'   Administration:  ing  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal 

or   to   actlvuies   adnunlstered   by   the  CorDO-  -j...    v.      ,            ,  vear  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  appro- 

ration   unle.ss  minimum  access  to  civil   legal  I''  ^l'''?"'    '"'"'7: •'  =  '  222  °°^  P^^-tlon  for  any  agency  under  this  act 

naaiatarw.    I.    ..     .1    hi                      ._.   V      "^R"'  7ih  handicapped  ass  stance  25  ooo  000                                     j     t>        . 

a.sslstame     Is     axallable    or    provided     In    all  .,  .ccnomir    onrv,rt„n.fv  «s  r^  oon           Amendment    No    78     Deletes  provision  !n- 

parts  of   the  countrv  '    '  economic    opp<jrtunlty. .  fis  0<X1  000             ,    ^  ^     .,      c         .         ,_.    ^            ,^  ^          ii„ 

K""  tc.  ui    uii<-  iiiunir>  ^  enerrv  tr  ru      nnr,  ''•^'''f^  bv  the  .Senate  which  would  have  llm- 

Marine  .Mammal  Commission  ^^     , "  ited  spending  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 

Salanr,  and  eruen.es  Development    company 22  500  OOO  n,^^,  ,,^,  ,„  „,,  ,„„^  j^^„  .,o  percent  of  an 

Amendment   sjn    «s     a               ,           .-,,.  ,^  Investment    company  a-encv  s   total   budget   authorltv  or  no  more 

lnsteLdortfl\4  0o^f     Appropriates  $734,000  assistance 42   000   OOO  than    15    percent    during    anv    month    of    the 

and   tQi4  HAn  a.  r^..„^  --^   w     . ^      r.  ~~ '^^^^  u\jarter    The  Senate  amendment  also  ai 

and  $934  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senaie  Total    403.500.000  lowed  the  Director  of  the  OtHce  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget  to  waive  the  proceeding  re- 
QUirements  and  would  require  Ihe  Director 
to  make  reports  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations Finally  the  Senate  amendment 
also  prohibited  departments  and  agencies 
from  obligating  or  expending  any  contract 
funds  m  the  lail  two  months  of  fiscal  year 
1981  unless  the  solicitation  or  notification 
tor  the  contract  is  issued  at  least  60  days 
before  U  is  awarded 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  depart - 
menl.s  nnd  agencies  In  this  bill  should  man- 
age the  funds  appropriated  In  the  most  re- 
5pon.sib!e  and  etTKient  manner  The  conferees 
deplore  cnd-of-year  buying  and  the  deletion 
of  the  above  two  provisions  is  m  no  way  to 
be  construed  as  condoning  such  procedure 
The  conferees  intend  to  closely  monitor  the 
spendiiig  patterns  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  m  this  bill  and  expect  conformance 
10  the  maximum  extent  po.ssible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  above  provisions 

Amendment  No  79  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed tjy  the  Senate  which  wovild  have  pro- 
vided that  nothing  In  section  607  shall  be 
interpreted  to  prevent  the  Justice  Dep.-»rt- 
ment  from  Initiating  or  piirtlcipatlng  In  liti- 
gation to  secure  remedies  except  busing  for 
violations  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Amendment  No  80  Deletes  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  that  all 
unresolved  audit*  currently  pending  for  the 
departments  and  agencies  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  In  this  act  shall  be  resolved 
not  later  than  September  30  1981  The  con- 
ferees are  a-reed  that  this  language  Is  un- 
nece.ssarv  because  of  a  similar  requirement 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Rescis- 
sion Act  1980  Public  Law  on  :i'i4  'Hie  con- 
ferees expect  the  departments  and  agencies 
In  this  bill  to  fuUv  comply  with  the  require- 
ments in  Section  304  of  that  act 

Amendment  No  81  Deletes  general  pro- 
vision added  by  the  Senate  regarding  the 
collection  of  overdue  debts  owed  the  United 
States  Oovernmcnt  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  this  language  Is  'inneces.sary  because  of 
a  suuilar  requirement  m  the  Supplemental 
.Appropriations  Rescls.slon  Act.  1980,  Public 
lAw  96  304  1  he  conferees  expert  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  this  bill  to  fully  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  In  Section  305  of 
that  Act 

Amendment  No  82:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  in'^ert  the  foIlowln-< 

"Sec  612  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  amounts  othcruise 
available  to  agencies  under  this  Act  for  the 
procurement  of  consultant  services  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  following  amounts  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  $1560  000.  International 
Communication  Agency  $68  000  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  $1,880,000.  Department  of 
State  $284  000.  and  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration   $1  ,043,000  ■■ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  83  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  re- 
stricted travel  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  this  Act  to  the 
amounts  set  forth  In  the  budget  estimates 
exce-it  for  the  Judiciary  and  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  Justice  Department 

The  conferees  expect  the  departments  and 
agencies  for  which  appropriations  are  pro- 
uded  :n  this  Act  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, before  expending  any  funds  for 
travel  expenses  in  excess  of  the  amounts  In 
the  FY   1981   budget  estimates 

Amendment  No   84     Reported  In  technical 


disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou,se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendmenl  of  the  Senate 
which  will  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  m  this  Act  to  give  effect  to  ihe 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  banning  the  export  of  western  red 
cedar  for  contracts  entered  into  l>efore  the 
e.lective  date  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act 

Amendmenl  No  85  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  prohibited  any 
of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act  from  being 
uied  to  administer  any  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram in  which  participants  may  receive  loans 
for  that  portion  of  those  losses  which  are 
eligible  for  compensation  through  other  d.- 
rcc;    Federal    payment    programs 

Amendment  No  86  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  which  would  have  required  de- 
p.irtments  and  agencie.->  to  furnish  various 
schedules  and  reports  relating  to  outlays  for 
FV     1981 

Amendment  No  87  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  which  would  have  prohibited  any 
of  the  appropriations  contained  in  ih.s  Act 
from  being  used  for  the  enforcement  or  im- 
plementation of  any  restrictions  heretofore 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  President  on  the 
export  or  reexport  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  authority 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of   1979 

Amendment  No  88  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  which  would  have  reduced  by  10  per 
cent  funds  available  In  this  Act  for  adver- 
tising or  public  relations  activities. 

Amendment  No  89  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows- 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment     Insert   the   following 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
valid shall  not  be  affected  thereby  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win   move  to  concur  In   the  amendment   of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
TITLE   VII— SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1980 

Amendment  No  90  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  manager,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  the  heading  and  the  enacting 
clause  In  the  bill  for  Title  VII  for  certain 
supplemental  appropriations.  FT  1980. 
Department  or  JrsncE 

Amendment  No  91  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  tn  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  a  heading 

legal    ACnVITITS 

Salaries  and  Ervenses.  United  States  Attor- 
neys and  Marshals 

Amendment  No  92:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  permits  $2,600,000  of  appropriations 
for  FY  1980  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  process  and  detain  Cuban  nationals  who 
entered  the  United  States  during  1980 
immigration  and  naturalization  service 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No  93  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  permit  funds  earmarked  for  In- 


vestigation and  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  from  FY  1979  that  re.maln  unobli- 
gated to  be  restored  for  purposes  of  liquidat- 
ing oblit'aiions  chargeable  to  1979  and  prior 
ye^rs 

THE    JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals  District  Courts.  And  Other 

Judicial  Services 

(Transfer  of  funds 

Amendment  No   94     Reported  In  technical 

disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur    in    the    amendment    of    the    Senate 

which   provides   an   additional   $9,000,000   for 

Fees  of  Jurors  and  Commissioners  to  remain 

available   until   expended    to   be  derived   by 

transfer  from  the  following  appropriations 

Salaries  of  Judges    $1    000   000 

Salaries  of  supporting  personnel-  3  OOO  000 
Space  and  facilities... 5.  000  OOO 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL — WfTH   COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlona!  1  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1D81  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1980  amount  the 
1981  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and 
Senaie  bills  for  1981  follow 
New   budget    lobllgatlonal  i 

authority   fiscal  year  1980.  $1 1   920.487.554 
Budget    estimates    of    new 

I  obllgalional  I     authority. 

fiscal  year  1981 '9.668.387.000 

Hovse  bill  fiscal  year  1981.  8  719.  198.000 
Senate  bill  fiscal  year  1981-  9  057  718  000 
Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year  1981 e   131.056.000 

Conference  agreement  compared  with: 

New  budget   '  obligatlonal  ; 
authorltv.  fiscal  year 

1980  ..' --   -2.789.431,854 

Budget  estimates  of  new 

lobllgatlonal)   author- 
ity, fiscal   year  1981 -535.331.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 

1981     -. -411.858,000 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 

1981     -73.338,000 

'  Includes  $867  488.000  of  budget  estimates 
not  considered  by  the  House 
Neal  Smith 
Bill  Alexander. 
Joseph  D  Earlt. 
Jack  Hichtov^-er, 
W    G    (BiiLi  Hetts-er 
Jamie  L   Whitten 
George  M  O'Brien. 
Mark  Andrews 
Silvio  O   Conte. 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House 
Ernest  F   Hollings. 
Warren  G   Macntson. 
Daniel  K   Inocte. 
Qventin  Burdick, 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Lowell  Weicker,  Jr 
Mapk  Hatfield. 
Ted  Stevtns. 
Jake  Garn. 
MrLTON  R  TorNC. 
Afoncgers  on  fie  Part  of  the  Senate 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  consent,   leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  -  at  the 
reque.n  of  Mr  Wright '.  for  November 
20  and  21.  1980,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr  Lehman  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  WRIGHT',  for  November  20.  on 
account  of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Bv  unanimous  ron.seni,  i)ermi.s,sioii  lo 
address  the  House  foUowiUK  the  lewishi- 
live  program  uiu!  ar.v  special  orders 
heretofore  enlerec'.    w:is  uranUHi   i" 

Mr  G'N/.AiE/  tor  :*n  minutes  on  l).'- 
i-ember  1  30  minutes  on  I  V'l  crr.tM'-  J, 
and    1   ho\ir  on   De  ember   :* 

-The  follow  mw  Members  at  !ti.-  re- 
quest of  Mr  DONNFIIY  to  re\;se  a!. d  ex- 
tend their  remarks  an)  ::i.  !  i.le  extra- 
neous materia!    ' 

Ms    MiKfi.SK!    for  ,S  minute--    'oday. 

Mr    CioN/Ai.t/    Mr   :iO  minui<-s    loday. 

Mr   ANNrN/ii>   for  ,S  mmuleN   t^iday 

Mr   Mk  A,  for  f)  minutes   KHla'. 

<  The  foUouiiiK  Members  a!  tin-  re- 
quest of  Mr  Akaka  to  re^se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  .i'..d  in.  lu.'.e  I'xli.i- 
neou.s  material 

Mr   Rrt'ss   for  JO  minutes   toda\ 

Mr  LEArii  of  lexas  for  10  m. nates 
today 

Mr  FnrNTAiN  for  60  minu't-  on  De- 
cember   1 


es. 


EDCTENSION   OF    KKMAf^KS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  u  ^us  t;rai.red 
to 

'The  foilowinx  Members  at  tb.e  re- 
quest of  Mr  FlDUAKDs  of  Alabama  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  HAMMrRsc  uMiDr 

Mr   Erlinborn 

Mr  FiNDiTV 

Mr  Derwinski 

Mr  Symms 

Mr  Micnti.  m  ' 

Mr  Dor  NAN  m  ! 

Mr    GiNGRK  H 

'The   follovun^ 
quest  of  Mr    Don  n  km  v 
extraneous  matter 

Mr  OxTiNcrR  m  two  instances. 

Mr   Ford  of  Ml  -higan 

Mr   Math  IS 

Mr  Evans  of  Georkiia  :n  two  Instance'; 

Mr  Holland 

Mr  Florio 

Mr  Stokes  m  two  inistances 

Mr  Stark 

Mr    WoLPE 

Mr  Yatron 


w  o  uisliinres 
wo  ir.s'  aiu't'- 


Mt'mt>ers 


and   t' 


tin- 

in- 


ude 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr    AKAKA    Mr    Speaker    I  :r.  .ve  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourti 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to    accordhu-h, 
at   1   o'clock   and   45  m'nutes   p  i;i        the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  I-'iidav 
November  21    1980  at  10  a  m. 


EXECfTIVF    COMMUNICATION 
ETC 

Under  clause  _'  of  rule  XXIV  execi 


rominunioatioris    were    taken 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred 

565'Li  A  letter  from  • :  p  ftiHiriuHi 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
District  of  Columbia  Art  .!  JBn  i 
the  climiuf,  of  A  portion  .>r  »  p-.;ii 
abultUiK  oil  iii-s  801  and  8oj  ;,.  s,j 
t>ouncle<3     by    2I.st    Street      NW       i2tl 


om 


it-ve 

the 
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lOi. 

0\1.   s 
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is.'ii 
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trr*"' 


N  A 


f[o      • 


NVV      ai.il 
U»*<1:    a"  .    ! 


rt-,-'     NV\,      ami 

ler'A.ii    oihiT 

.i.:.,l    ;i.    sqo.iM-    '^  I    IT    ;,  .11.,       a..i-'.     p.rp-st-- 

^>  1  I     .H    .  IS  .       Ward  .  puis  uijo    ■    •  si->  •  ..  :. 

t..i2(c)    of    Public    Law    93    ltf8.    to    the   coni- 

!uilte«  on   Ihe  District  of  Columbia 

M«0  A  letter  from  the  criairrnic.  <"  -irv-o 
of  the  District  of  Coluno.a  ri  ir.  o  ,. 
District    of    (•••oiii'.Ma    A.  •      i    -8'.         !  -U.  ■ 

he  closlnj;  '  -i  P'  "  o  -  M.oo.-  A. <■:,,• 
L)elween  6th  b:  .••■<■■  -sW  .o.ii  ;■[,  >■:<•<■■  .•sW 
(S.O-    75--204)     iVSiiol    -  p  OS  ..i:o     ■■•    s,s 

tlon    602(C)    of    !■,..-     Isi*     '1    .  'H      •>'    ■   ■•• 

C.ilioio'  'r.-    oi.    ■  hr    1  l,s'  :       ■        :    ('  ...ol.lj.ii 

;.(.».,  A  ,r:  -r:  :•  •::.  '  Oi-  =  O-io  iiuto  l  '  .:,... 
Of  thi-  l),s-  ■  ,,  •  :  I  .,  o;:s;.i  -.'.los  li.'-o,.: 
DlKlrl.'  ■:  I  .  ooO  .1  A-'  i  JHJ  !.,,,rUcr  'Or 
,  .  ..;:.,  •:  ■  :,.■  p  .■:..'  .<.-.<■;  s  ao  o  oo^:  .o.  .■  ■••- 
M«  H.s  »•  H'  HH  HO<(  am  H'O.  Hi  -I  Hit,  Sti  t 
Hn.'  H'l  .  H'.'-  H:>  8o.'  H"  ;  .i:.(l  2  :,  s(j,..irf  '.HI 
:i  .  o,..lr  .  o.  1  S' :>■«■■  NW  .lod  PP  ti  S'.rrc^ 
NW  -lOil  ■  ,1.  !■;••  'ii  c  ac-lKatioii  "f  ..ii:v! 
.:.  v;  .11  ;Hi  :  r  .i.:ey  purposes  (So  8o  .5' 
vv  A.-ii  -o  ;,  .jM.iiii  to  section  tioj  ,  ,  : 
Piibo.  I.iMfc  '.),(  I',i8  lo  the  Conini.' tee  oi,  '.hf 
IJI-,'  r;.  •  of  ('Dpiiiihia 

Si'iCj    A   .f'rr   fr  .m  the  Chai :  ;r.,i ;  i    (iniiicU 
of    11. <■    I),   'r.,  ■-      •;    Columbia     ■  :.»;.s:iut tint; 
District    of    Coluno>i.i    A.-     )    2Hi        li    aiiiein! 
the  District  of  C.  ,  ifn!):.i  (     ..  p«r.i: .  .  <■   As.s. ..  : 
»tlon  Act  to  pn'.ulp   f  ^r  .lop    '..is      :    :...  .s::.^- 
cooperative    a.s  .h  ..i-.    :.s    .ipp.  .:.'i-<i    b-.    r^  ■:.- 
prtifll  spoiisoib  aiiU    to   ahi'*    .kPs,  ..it   i.ii. 
p.cnsatlon  for  the  or^canl/atlon     f  ■  (.'■  a-s-s. 
V  ion  including  prom Dt ion al.  a(l\  er'  .s  :.►;   .loH 
■  ■.I     'o-        pursuant    to   section    t,   j 
!■  .  i        '.   I.".  !)3   198    to  the  Commltt.-.   >  :.  •!.•- 
:  I,-' : ;   •     f  ("oUimbla 

St, I  I  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Council 
of  the  District  of  CoUiiiib:.i  ■  riio.;!!!' •  ,n^; 
District  of  Columbia  Act  i  JH-t  I',  repea, 
that  por-,.  I.  .if  Ihe  Dis':,  '  r  i  ■  :  ..■!.')..■»  A. 
COhollc  H.-'.cr,»^;p  ('..o'T".  A'  a.'.:  ::  priloti- 
ItS  the  sa.r  ''.  a.  -li-::  •  >■  i-:  n^-r-.  :.  •  ;.p  da, 
of  the  Prr~olc:.-;a:  (•:.•■•.;.  .:.  '.bo  HisTir- 
of  Coluiu-'ji.i  d^.-n.j;  '.la-  !.  ..-s  ■l.f  p.sls  arf 
open,  and  for  other  purpo  .  s  p  .rs  laio  ■ 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Lij.  m  :  'H  '..  • 'o- 
Committee  on  the  District  of  (    ■    .nibia 

5664  A  letter  from  the  ChBirinan  Coui!- 
cll  on  ii'  '!;•-  Instrlct  of  Columbia  •  raos.i.i' 
tlnu  Di^T.  ■  if  Columbia  Act  3  J8,'.  lo 
establish  tt.«-  D.sTict  of  Colun-.hui  civilian 
Complaint  lo  .  .p*  Hoard  for  tip  p.irpose 
of  rpscip.  i!;^;  ,;';,-p:.«  al  Ip^at  Ions  of  mlsrnn- 
dU'  •  U:  .T.  prv  <f  Mip  Metropolitan  Police 
Dep;i'' !i!.':.'  pinplovpd  hv  the  rM.s'rirt  of 
o...  .nojoi  k'  '■■  ptt^.inpro  por^uant  to  section 
602  if    P  lb:;.-    La-A    ;m    Pi8     to    the    Com- 

■llt'cp     ..■■   the   Dlstrii-t    of  Columbia 

b66S  A  >••('.-  ff'tn  the  Chairman  Council 
of  the  I);."i'r;i^  r,t  (■op,im()la  tranAmlttlnn 
District  ..f  (s,i  iinbia  Act  ^  2Hf.  To  permit 
thp  u[ip>  :'.,•  iiu-:.'  ..f  adin;i.:s;  ra' o.  e  law 
Jud^ps  o.  'bp  .Se.  •!  :.  .f  Hpa.-lr.KS  of  the 
(ifTi'p  '  f  ( '■  .r.so.'bpr  po  op.  •;  .n  rii.d  for  (jther 
purpo^p^  p  .rsi^ao^  '.  sci^o.:.  ty'J  t  o.' 
P  ;b.o'  I  i\J.  '<  !  ;;18  •'.  'bp  ('  in.'i.lfpp  on 
■  bp    !):•••  rb  •    i.f    (b.pinif,;,, 

Sibo,  \  ;p"pr  from  'hp  (b.iiribab  OiOioii 
'  f  'b<-  I);s"ro'  *  of  ( 'f  Oi;|i;,.(4  *  r.Ab.smi' t  Ir^.^ 
lJ;sTb'  of  ((.bimbin  .A''  i  2H7  Vn  providp 
f  ■'  '  bp  cpspi.srb  n  of  o!:.  liiinipd  peri  'loi! 
and  Intangible  pmppr^-,  ::.  'be  iJ.s'ri  •  ,f 
Columbia  pursuab'  '..  sp(  '  1  i.  ''■1:2  ri  n'. 
PohlK-  t,aw  '■li  198  'o  'b.p  Cr  nim."ep  on  the 
ly.^'  rb  '   ...f  (opimbla 

S'lUT  .A  ;p-'pr  f-o:r.  tt.p  Chairman  Pres- 
idPbts  C.mnossi'.n  i.n  pprosb.n  Pollrv, 
•  raosn.o 'ln>;  •  b.p  (b  n'.m.ssb  bs  sp(  ond  In- 
•pron  rpp'  r'  b'.b'b.  :•■  'hp  Co.jr.mr 'pes  on 
Kdo.  H' i! ..'.   abil    Patjo-     and    Wa-,s   an.d   Means 


REF't)RTS      OF      COMMITTFT'S      ON 
PRIVATE  HILI^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees   were   deluered   to   the   Clerk 


lor  printing  and  relereiue  to  th.e  proi^er 
I  alendar,  as  follows 

Mr       YAIKS       Committee 
(s.nfprpiue    report    on    HR     " 
911     l-i  . 

Mr 


nfp 
Rpp 


of 


Ns 


Mr 
H,p 


T24 
ordered  to  be  printed 
/.AHLOCKl        Commlf.ep 
rp}>..r'      on     H  R      fi«42      •  Re; 
I  irdprpd   to   be   printed 
S.M;IH    of    Piika      Con.mlttpp 
p       ('.  n.mlt'ee      rpi><!rt      >  r.      H  H 
S,,    96    1472;      Ordered    \y,   be    p- 


rence 

•     N'l 


7  584 

lilted 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  ."i  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
lerred    as    follows 

Hv  .Mr   ERI.KNBORN 

H  R  H376  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
mpb-  of  Health  Education  and  Welfa.'e, 
a!.  1  f.,)r  other  purposes  to  the  Comniltle« 
.  b    Government    ()peratlons 

By    Mr     U  AMOL'RS    (for    hlmsp.f   and 
Mr   Cirvri.AND) 

H  R    8,t77    A   bill   to  deRignate   the   Federal 

Bubdm^-    lb    !>or',smo\Ph     NM      the       I  bonias 

'     M    in'vrp    Federal    Building"   to   the  Com- 

::.   ■•!••■  in   Public  V^'orl"!  and  TransportatloQ- 

Hv  Mr    STANOEI  AND 

[I  ,J  Re-i  633  Joint  resoUiflnn  to  pro- 
■.  blp  ':>'  the  designation  of  Februari  8  '■■■' 
:4  l'^8!  as  "National  Free  Enterprls* 
W'pph  to  'he  Committee  on  Post  Otllre  and 
(Oil  Serv  irr 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  snonsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follow  s 

H  R    1118     Ntr    Cii  ickman 

H  R    7C88     Mr    Ftqi-a 

HR  812n  Mr  RonrnT  W  DAViri  J«  Mr 
r«"K»  N!r  Han(  F  Mr  CH»mrs  Wii  son  of 
Ipxas  Ntr  Nfa-  Mr  FIrown  of  Ohio  Mr 
I>RN»N     Mr     R.  ossri  oT     and    Mr     Marriott 

H  .T  Rp«  C9  Mr  Atkinson  Mr  N'.wak 
and  Mr    Krvl- 

H  Con  Res  44.*;  Mr  YATfs  Mr  J  us  I., 
H'  HO  s    and  Mr   OrriNc.rR 

H  r.n  Re^  447  Mr  Morphy  of  Pei.nj-..- 
'.ab.a    Mr    Ror    and  Mr   Simon 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  R  of  rule  XXIII  pro- 
(losed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follow  s 

H  R     64  1  7 

Bv  Ntr    EDGAR 

C)r.  pa^'p  17  strllce  evervthlni  after  !lr.e  '■'-' 
up  to  and  inludliiK  line  in  on  pa^'p  18  aoc 
Insert   In    lieu   t'  ereof   the   foPowlnt; 

•ill  Five  per  centum  shall  be  aptiorn'^bPC 
aid   b  =  pd   under  ••e   tlon    18  of  this  Ac 

111  Nine  per  cei.tum  shall  be  appofioned 
•fi  .irbabl/pd  areas  with  popuUtloi.s  of  less 
•ban    2i'00o    in   each   flscal   vear 

On  pave  l'<  In  line  14  strike  ou'  *  8"  per 
cpii'oir.  and  Insert  lb  lieu  thereof  8f)  pe-' 
spbt  vim 

C)v.  pa^-e  2'-  In  Pne  B  strike  ou-  20  per 
. PI. turn  and  insert  In  ileu  there,  f  M.^  per 
centum" 

-  -On  paKP  21  lb  line  2  strike  the  fir-st  period 
insert  m  :;p  i  ttipreof  a  com.ma.  and  add  tne 
fobowbi.k  '  px.-ept  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subparriKtaph  .•■tiall  not  appiv  li.  su'h  case 
as  'Ahei.  'he  portic-n  f>f  the  urhatb/ed  area 
.o-hlb  a  State  v>,hlch  has  the  Kirger  share  of 
p.  o  .la-b  n  lAo.ild  receive  an  allf>cat!on  re- 
dbipd  *y.  n\'.Tt-  than  «>00  fKX)  if  the  provl- 
sb.ns  of  this  subparat;raph  were  otherwise  to 
apply" 


November  JO,  19 RO 
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—On  page  30    strike  everything  after  line  la      may    be    compelled    to    purchase    or    install 
up  to  and   Including   line  38  on  page  4  ana      wheelchair  lifts  or  level  change  mechanisms 


Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"MASS    T«ANSPO«TATION     TO     MEITT     THE     SPECLAL 
NEEDS    or    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec    223    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
ililoa    of    law.    no    public    Iran.su    authority 


to  comply  with  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  except  m  the  case  where 
such  authority  has  elected  to  purchase  or  in- 
stall -such  Hits  or  level  mechanisms,  for  the 
period   beginning  on   the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  section  and  ending  o.-.  the  last  day 
of  the  second  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section 

— On  pat'e  37.  In  line  3  after  the  semicolcn 
add  th.e  word  "and 

On  page  H7  strike  line  ?  up  to  snd  ir.clua- 
ing  line  17  and  msert  i;.  bcu  thereof  gen- 
eral public  " 


VOL 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


November  20,  1980 


BOISE  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  inAHii 

IN  THE  HfU'SE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Soveinber  20.  ISMO 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr    Spt-akt-r.  on  S«p 
tember  4  of  this  year,  Mr   Jim  Harris, 
the     prosecutinu     attorney     for     Ada 
County,   Idaho,  addressed  a   liinrheon 
meelinK  of  the  Idaho  Press  Club    Mr 
Harris    pointed    out    what    he    saw    as 
some  dangerous  trends  in  report iiik  bv 
certain  elements  of  the  pre.ss.  especial 
ly  with  regard  to  public  policy  and  the 
political   proce,ss.   I  think   that   his  ob 
servations  are  thoughtful  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity   to  com 
mend   the   text   of  Jim    Harris    state 
ment  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress: 
Speich  OivrN  ri'  thj:  F'ress  Civb  by  Jim  C" 
Harkis 

Thank  you,  Julie  I  think  1  scared  Julie  a 
little  bit  a  (ew  miruite.s  ago  when  I  men 
Honed  thai  I  viasn  t  kouik  !o  say  anvthinn 
about  tlie  pres-s  or  about  my  office  and  that 
I  was  KOinK  to  nlve  a  .speech  todas  on  my  fa 
voriie  hobby  that  of  barb«'iuin>!  and  1  sup 
pose  she  dldn  t  believe  me.  but  to  some 
degree  that  is  true  I  plan  to  roast  the  press 
a  little  today  Some  in  a  serious  note,  most 
In  a  serious  note  and  to  some,  perhaps  not 
so  .serlou.s 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
that  you  haM-  pr'sented  to  me  to  make  an 
appearance  beUirf  iho  lions  den",  so  to 
speak  and  for  mvinK  me  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  my  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
Now  if  voii  can  arraiiRe  to  cover  this  speech 
verbatim  on  all  three  national  networks  and 
have  II  rovered  by  three  fourths  of  the 
newspapers  m  the  country,  we  II  tw  even 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  spend  a  few  minutes 
Jusi  makinK  some  observations  that  I  have 
formulated  over  the  last  several  years  of 
public  and  semipublic  life,  as  i  hey  relate  to 
the  press  in  thi.s  country  Then  we  can  open 
It  up  to  whatever  questions  or  challenges  to 
my  lineage  you  might  have 

h"irst  of  all.  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
press,  regardless  of  what  .society  or  what 
nation  we're  talking  about,  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  element  That  presup 
poses,  however,  ttiat  that  press  Is  going  to 
be  acting  rationally  and  objectively  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  truth,  and  the  publication,  of 
course  of  that  truth  The  press  ran  also  be, 
and  I  think  in  this  country  is  increasingly 
becoming,  a  legitimate  threat  to  the  contin 
ued  freedom  of  this  country,  and  perhaps 
more  directly  to  the  quality  of  leadership 
that  IS  attrarted  to  public  life  in  ttus  coun 
try  III  explain  that,  since  that  basically  is 
the  theme  or  premi.se  upon  which  this  pres- 
entation Is  goinn  lo  be  based  today  History 
IS.  I  think,  replete  wUh  examples  of  yellow 
journalism,  not  only  In  this  country  obvi- 
ouslv.  but  throughout  western  civilization  I 
think  that  perhaps  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  flows  rather  than  one  of  the 
eblw  in  the  tide  of  yellow  journalism  and 
Illegitimate  use  of  the  pre>«  in  ttils  country 
I  think,  based  upon  mv  ob.servation.  that 
(hat   tias  been  by  and   large  caused  b\    the 


advent  of  the  investigative  reporter  "  con 
cept  and  as  direct  ly  flowing  from  Watergate 
and  Watergate  investigations 

The  central  concept  behind  this  new  wave 
of  I  think  verv   unobjectue  press  utilization 
of   the   public   trust     is   thai    aiu    person    in 
public  life    or  certainly  aiu   person  holding 
public  office    IS  a  legitimale  target  for  vilifi 
cation  and  defamation  whenever  and  w  her 
ever   po.ssible.   and     unfortunately     in   man> 
cases  this  is  done  as  unobjectivelv   as  p<).ssl 
ble   This,  of  course    is  a  iialional  trend    It  is 
not   what    I   would  call  a   Boise,   Idaho    plie 
nomenon,  it  .s  a  national  concept  and  a  na 
lional  approacti  taken  increasingly,  I  ttunk 
b\    more   and    more   pre.ss   entities     I    ttunk 
that  It  IS  important  to  note  that  at   least  ar 
ruablv   e\er\   President  elected  since  Uw  igtil 
Kl.senhower  was  a  creature  of  the  press,  and 
I    think   ttiat    more   truly   and   more   impor 
tantlj    everv  president  since  John  V   Keiun- 
dy  has  t)een  destroyed  by  the  pre.vs    Wtu'lh 
er  or  not  the  Billygate  controversy  or  some 
ttung  else   lat»'r  Is  going   to  destrov   Jimmv 
Carter    we  II  have  to  wait  and  see    but  obvi 
ously  the  attempts  and  the  general  format 
IS   present    in   this   administration   a.s   it    tias 
b«'en   m  previous  administ  ral  ions    I  am  not 
saying  that  some  of  those  approaches  have 
not  been  legitimate   b«'cause  obviouslv  many 
of  them  have    But  I  think  thai  it  is  a  trend 
that  Is  worthv  of  note  and  supportive  of  mv 
general  theme    Now  this  approach  and  this 
philosophy  of  taking  after  public  officials  in 
occasionally    a    verv    unobjectlve    and    emo 
tlonal   way   is  obviously    legal    There   Is   no 
reason  why  it  can  t  be  done  short,  of  course, 
of  the  slander  and  libel  laws  which  tend  to 
b«'    relatively    ineffective    as    they    apply    to 
public  officials,  and  thev  are  also,  I  suppose, 
philosophicallv     justifiable,     particularly     If 
you  happen  to  work  in  the  pre.ss  area,  and 
feel  that  m  order  to  make  money,  it  is  nee 
essary  to  adopt  that  philosophy   But  I  think 
that  this  philosophy   has  very  dark  conse 
quences,  again  as  it  relates  to  the  quality  of 
leadership  that  this  country  needs  from  the 
presidency   to   the  county   courthou.se    The 
reason  for  this  rather  basic  feeling  on  my 
part   IS  obvious,   and   I   have  experienced   It 
myself  and  have  ,seen  it  and  observed  it  on  a 
number  of  occasions    Why  would  any  quail 
fled  candidate    or  qualified   and   intelligent 
leader,    or    potential    leader     who    can    do 
something    else    and    probabb    make    more 
money  at  It,  be  willing  to  serve  himself  up 
on  a  platter  to  a  press  which  will  not  hesl 
tate  to  impugn  his  character,  his  family  or 
his    personal    life,    wherever    and    whenever 
necessary  to  Justify  the  selling  of  newspa 
pers  or  an  Increase  In  television  ratings   It  is 
a  very  simple  and  basic  reaction  that  manv 
people  that   I  know   have  and  will  continue 
to  reject  public  life  and  assuming  leadership 
roles  within  this  communitv  and  the  nation 
based  on  this  irresponsible  approach  ttial  is 
becoming   more   and   more   common   within 
the  press, 

I  was  happy  (and  I  noticed  that  Rick 
Ripley  was  here,  I  think  that  he  is  still 
herei  to  notice  that  Rick  Ripley  has,  at 
least  to  some  degree  I  think,  adopted  my 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  need  to  use  dis- 
cretion in  treating  a  public  officials  person 
al  life,  if  his  editorial  in  this  mornings 
Statesman,  reflects  his  feeling  Unfortu 
nately,  and  this  is  no  criticism  of  Rick  be 
cause  I  don  t  think  he  decides  what  head 
lines  to  put  in  The  Statesman  or  what  sto 
ries  to  carry  on  the  front  page  but  unfortu 
natelv    I    think    thai     the    practice    of    Thi 


Idaho  Statesman,  and  certainly  other  news 
agencies  around  the  countrj,  is  contrary  to 
that  position  exemplified  by  that  editorinl 
this  morning  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
couple  of  examples  Some  relate  to  States 
man  work  and  some  relate  lo  other  people  ,s 
work  ttiat  I  feci  legitimizes  mv  position 

First  of  all  of  course  there  is  the  same 
issue  ttial  was  the  subject  of  that  editorial 
this   morning    Itial   is  the  Symms    so  called 

womanizing  issue  that  tias  been  manufar 
lured  througti  such  viable  and  quotable 
.sources  a  couple  of  letters  to  the  editor  In 
Southeast  Idatio  The  meriting  of  that  story 
on  the  front  page  ol  tlie  Idaho  Statesman 
with  major  headlines  is  I  think,  inexcusabli 
and  I  think  it  l.s  an  example  of  a  violation  of 
1  he  very  concept  that  Kick  was  arguing  IhLv 
morning 

A  .second  example  and  one  I  may  feel 
even  more  emotional  about.  Is  the  Dave 
U-roy  slum  lord  expose  It  is  a  classic  ex 
ample,  I  think  of  character  assassination  ol 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  mast 
intelligent  public  officials  in  Idaho  and  I 
think  II  simplv  was  not  merited  bv  Ihc  (acLs 
A  third  example  (for  some  rea.son  I  keep 
kevmg  m  on  Republicans  herei,  tut  ttie 
third  exampli'  I  have  is  the  Jim  Rlsch  land 
lease  article  which  app«'ared  a  couple  n( 
mniittis  ago,  which  I  think  is  a  classii-  exam 
pie  of  the  prf,ss  making  something;  nut  ol 
atxsolulelv  nothing  lor  the  purpose  wl  assas 
sinating  I  tie  character  of  again  a  very 
lionesl  tiard  working  public  official,  whom 
I'm  sure  that  most  of  you  don  t  agree  with 
but  whom  I  suggest  very  few  of  you  would 
criticize  as  not  being  a  very  competent  legis- 
lator 

A  fourth  example  is  one  that  strikes  a 
little  closer  to  home  and  that,  of  course,  re- 
lates to  the  riot  at  the  Idaho  State  Peniten- 
tiary, I  don't  criticize  the  Statesman  or  any 
other  news  agency  for  their  objections  or 
their  philosophical  position  with  regard  to 
the  not  or  the  subsequent  ,search  of  KBCI, 
although  I  doubt  the  objectivity  of  some  of 
those  reports  I  think  the  example  here  that 
I  want  to  point  out  as  being  again  exempla 
ry  of  my  concept,  is  the  storv  that  appeared 
a  couple  of  days  after  the  riot  and  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  search,  where  one  of  the 
reporters  for  the  Statesman  happen  lo  be 
able  to  dig  up  an  ex  con  who  expressed  the 
belief  that  Jim  Harris  was  really  by  and 
large,  responsible  for  the  not  at  the  State 
Penitent larv  because  he  wants  to  keep  those 
psychopaths  m  the  pen  for  too  long  I  think 
that  that  article  exemplifies  what  was  tu 
my  mind,  the  worst  attempt  at  illegitimai' 
and  irresponsible  reporting  as  has  ever  at 
fected  me  and  1  ttunk  according  to  the  rear 
tions  I  get  from  the  people,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  very  broad  thai  the  Statesman 
appeared  to  be  pretty  ridiculous  m  the  way 
thai  story  was  written  and  the  nature  of  the 
article  as  a  major  news  story  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  again,  I  think  exemplifies  some 
irrationallt> ,  and  perhaps  a  violation  of 
some  of  the  concepts  that  Rick  Ripley 
pointed  out  todav 

Now  although  I  like  to  defend  Rick 
Ripley  for  the  article  today,  I  want  to  lake 
this  opportunity  I  wouldn't  if  you  wcren  I 
here.  Rick,  but  since  you  are,  to  express  an 
other  frustration  that  I  tiave,  and  this  is 
only  tjecause  I  took  a  lot  of  literature 
courses  in  college  News  people  are  very 
prone  to  use  the  book  1984  as  a  classic  ex 
ample  of  governmental  haravsment  of  the 
press     and    I    ttunk    anyone    w  hr.    has    read 
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"1984"  has  to  admit  that  it  was  the  press  in 
that  book  who  controlled  the  masses,  not 
the  government,  and  that  in  fact  George 
Orwell  IS  probably  rolling  over  m  his  grave 
because  of  the  constant  use  and  reflection 
of  that  book  as  being  an  exemplification  of 
public  officials  picking  on  the  press  l>ecause 
if  anything,  I  think  the  exact  opposite  was 
intended  in  that  book. 

I  don  l  think  we  re  going  to  have  a  1984  in 
the  United  States  and  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  I  think  the  press  in  this  country  is  be 
coming  Its  own  worst  enemy  The  press, 
through  an  adoption  of  the  concepts  which 
1  ve  related  to  you.  that  of  t>eing  very,  very 
anobjective  when  it  comes  to  a  lot  of  public 
official  reporting,  has.  I  think,  conditioned 
the  public  against  believing  or  accepting 
man.v  news  Items  as  trustworthy  This  is 
very  true  I  think  lately,  particularly  as  ex- 
emphfied  b.v  the  Idaho  Statesman,  in  such 
approaches  to  the  US  Senate  race  as  it  has 
taken  over  the  last  several  months  I  think 
that  there  is  a  conditioning  process  going  on 
among  the  public  that  is  raising  a  suspicion 
in  tlie  public  s  mind  that  If  it  s  reported  in 
the  pre.ss,  particularly  the  Statesman,  it 
must  not  be  true  That  is  good  to  some 
degree,  but  that  is  bad  in  some  degree:  and  I 
think  that  the  best  example  of  that  being 
true  will  be  the  Senatorial  election  in  No- 
vemtHT  when  Steve  Symms,  regardless  of 
the  bad  publicity  he  has  received,  will  be 
elected  to  the  US.  Senate.  That  is  good  I 
suppose  for  the  politicians  who  are  victim- 
ized unfairly  by  the  press,  but  the  situation 
Is  bad  as  it  relates  to  this  conditioning  be- 
cau.se  obviously  when  a  report  is  proper, 
true  and  material  and  deserves  lo  t>e  dis- 
closed in  a  legitimate  press  function,  people 
are  going  to  be  less  prone  to  believe  those 
di.sclosures  than  they  would  be  if  the  press 
was  a  little  more  legitimate  and  a  Utile  more 
objective  on  other  occasions.  So  obviously 
the  validity  of  the  First  Amendment  free 
doms  which  the  press  uses  and  lakes  advan 
tage  of  properly,  will  be  hindered  overall  be 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  public  is  begin 
ning  to  realize.  I  think,  that  the  press  is 
using  lis  power  illegitimately  m  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  ihat  reason  the  public 
will  not  be  quite  as  motivated  to  believe 
press  reports  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
their  truth  That  bothers  me  because  I 
think  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  public 
Is  harmed  by  that  conditioning  process.  Ob- 
viously when  that  does  happen  I  think  on  a 
tiroad  scale,  any  claims  that  Ihe  press  has  lo 
legitimate  First  Amendment  freedoms,  for 
instance  protection  of  sources,  probably 
goes  out  the  window  because  when  the 
public  refuses  to  believe  the  press  and  press 
reports,  then  obviously  at  that  point  in  lime 
there  is  no  legitimate  interest  exercised  by 
that  press  pursuant  lo  constitutional  law,  al 
least  philosophically 

I  think  that  the  occasional  hypocrisy  of 
tlie  pre.ss  is  something  that  is  adding  lo  the 
influence  ihat  I  have  mentioned  the  pub 
lie  s  conditioning  against  believing  the  press 
in  this  country,  and  I  would  point  to  an- 
other example  of  this.  I  think  that  the 
Idaho  Statesman  s  censoring  of  an  Any- 
body But  Church  ad  appearing  approxi 
maiely  a  month  ago  because  It  bothered  to 
make  reference  lo  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Idaho  Statesman  is  a  litlle  absurd  when  ap- 
proximately a  week  later  the  Idaho  States 
man  was  criticizing  Jim  Harris  for  violating 
the  First  Amendment  rights  in  censoring 
the  rights  of  KBCI  television,  even  though  I 
don  I  think  those  First  Amendment  rights 
or  freedonrus  were  ever  defined  in  that  sllua 
tion  1  think  that  raises  questions  In  the 
publics  mind,  certainly  in  my  mind,  as  to 
the  true  interest  of  the  press  as  they  relate 
to  defending  those  First  Amendment  free 
doms 
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In  clasing,  I  will  simply  put  this  on  a  level 
related  lo  my  own  political  future  Obvious 
ly,  I  have  lo  consider  the  viability,  as  does 
any  person  seeking  public  office  or  deciding 
whether  to  slay  in  public  office,  whether  or 
not  I  am  willing  to  suffer  the  pains  and 
probabilily  of  future  humiliation  by  the 
press  because  of  Ihe  trends  that  I  have  just 
described,  and  I  think  particularly  I  may  be 
in  a  situation  lo  be  a  llltle  more  worried 
than  others  because  I  have  dared  to  rub  the 
noses  01  the  press  into  its  own  sanctimo- 
nious refuse,  and  for  that  reason  have  gar- 
nered some  potential  prejudices  thai  some 
public  officials,  and  certainly  the  other 
forty-three  prosecutors  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  haven't.  To  ihis  point,  however,  I 
will  simply  quote  one  of  my  many  heroes, 
that  being  Winston  Churchill  when  he  said, 
Ive  gotten  a  lot  more  out  of  the  press  than 
the  press  has  ever  gotten  out  of  me.  I  think 
that  basically  summarizes  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  press,  bul  I  think  that  the 
press  ought  to  do  some  self-analysis,  ought 
to  do  some  ethical  enforcemenls  within  lis 
only  bailiwick,  if  it  expects  to  be  considered 
the  legitimate  force  in  society  that  It  has 
been  m  the  past,  because  I  see  the  public  s 
view  of  the  press  as  deteriorating  in  nature, 
and  as  I  say  ihat  may  be  good  for  me  the 
next  lime  you  take  after  me;  it  may  be  good 
for  Symms  the  next  lime  you  lake  after 
Symms,  bul  the  next  lime  that  you  legiti- 
mately find  out  something  that  the  public 
should  know,  it  is  not  going  to  serve  Ihe  in- 
terest of  the  press  or  the  public  well.  With 
that  I  would  open  it  up  to  questions  or  com- 
ments or  anything  else  you  might  have,» 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, one  of  the  President's  appointees, 
Sam  Brown,  head  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  was  very  vocal  in  his  praise  of 
Jamaica's  Michael  Manley,  the  left- 
wing  politician  and  close  friend  and 
admirer  of  Cuban  Dictator  Fidel 
Castro.  If  memory  serves  there  was 
even  a  plan  in  the  ACTION  Agency  to 
send  underprivileged  American  youth 
to  Jamaica  in  order  to  benefit  from 
close  association  with  Manleys  Social- 
ist government.  That  scheme  proved 
to  be  abortive  but  Brown's  admiration 
of  the  Manley  regime  continued 
throughout  the  Carter  years. 

I  mention  this  because  just  days 
before  our  own  election,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  in  Jamaica 
turned  out  in  an  election  that  brought 
about  a  dramatic  change  in  the  Jamai- 
can Government.  Manley  and  his  So- 
cialist experiment  were  thrown  out 
and  Edward  Seaga,  a  believer  in  the 
free-market  economy  was  elected.  The 
Jamaican  people,  showing  more  sense 
than  left-wing  American  admirers  of 
Manleys  Socialist  schemes,  demon- 
strated that  they  want  freedom  and  a 
better  economy. 

The  Register  Mail  of  Galesburg,  111., 
recently  published  an  editorial  about 
this  overlooked  election.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record.  '  Over- 
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looked    Election"    from    the    Register 
Mail.  Wednesday.  November  12,  1980. 
Overlooked  Eixction 
I  By  Norma  Cunningham  > 

In  all  the  reams  of  copy  and  dozens  of 
banner  headlines  that  have  been  churned 
out  on  last  week  s  election,  very  little  notice 
has  been  given  lo  another  election  which 
may  offer  some  encouragement  for  democ 
racy 

Just  days  before  the  U.S  election,  citizens 
of  Jamaica  went  to  the  polls  to  elect  Edward 
Seaga  as  prime  minister  and  turn  out  Mi- 
chael Manley.  who  had  been  one  of  Pidel 
Castro  s  closest  friends  in  the  Caribbean 

While  elections  in  this  country  can  get  a 
little  hot  and  heavy  in  the  rhetoric  depart 
ment.  Jamaicas  politicking  took  a  more  se- 
rious turn  There  were  more  than  500  per- 
sons killed  m  the  violence  that  accompanied 
the  pre-election  compaigning.  but  in  spile  of 
that,  80  percent  of  the  island's  eligible 
voters— nearly  half  the  population  of  two 
million  — wenl  to  the  polls  lo  cast  ballots  for 
a  change  in  government  That  could  serve  as 
a  lesson  to  a  system  thai  hedges  its  election 
turn-out  predictions  on  the  weather  fore- 
cast. 

In  voting  lo  turn  the  Manley  government 
out  and  seal  Seaga  Jamaicans  voted  pocket- 
book  issues  everj  bit  as  much  as  did  voters 
in  this  country  By  their  vole,  they  were  in 
effect  choosing  capitalism  over  socialism 
The  previous  government  had  nationalized 
industries,  stepped  up  welfare  programs 
and  brought  the  economy  of  the  island 
almost  to  a  standstill 

Sugar  refining  plants  developed  in  the 
late  1960s  stood  idle,  technology  missing 
and  equipment  ot)solele.  Bauxite  production 
slowed  almost  to  a  standstill,  and  countries 
which  had  imported  the  material  found 
other  sources  because  orders  from  Jamaica 
either  went  unfilled  or  delivery  dates  were 
undependable  Plantations  were  taken  over 
by  the  government,  bul  ancient  farming 
methods  and  tools  held  back  the  develop- 
ment of  what  might  have  been  a  t>oost  lo 
the  island's  economy  Tourism  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  economy,  but  that,  too, 
fell  off  as  major  travel  firms  withdrew  in 
the  face  of  the  political  turmoil  suid  individ- 
ual travelers  chose  other  destinations 

Markets  had  more  bare  spots  than  goods, 
and  finding  food  at  an  affordable  price  of- 
fered a  real  challenge  to  Jamaican  citizens. 
Items  such  as  salt  and  soap  which  had  to  t>e 
imported  were  all  but  nonexistent,  and  long 
lines  formed  when  the  word  spread  that 
there  had  been  a  shipment  received 

Manley  was  recognized  as  a  Castro  ally, 
and  Communism  Now"  was  repeatedly 
spray-painted  on  streets  and  walls  during 
the  campaign  More  than  one  outside  ob- 
server predicted  that  the  island  would 
become  a  Cuban  salelliie  and  form  one 
more  link  in  the  Caribbean  chain  of  commu- 
nism, but  the  people  decided  otherwise  In 
giving  Seaga  and  his  Jamaican  Labor  Parly 
the  reins  of  government,  they  chose  to  work 
toward  a  goal  of  putting  Jamaica's  economy 
on  Its  feet  and  accepted  all  the  personal  sac- 
rifices that  go  with  such  an  effort. 

Seaga  has  said  he  will  go  to  'V^'estern 
sources  for  the  loans  and  assistance  that 
will  be  needed  to  turn  his  nation  s  economy 
around  The  US  once  provided  technology 
and  equipment,  and  if  Jamaica  seeks  such 
help  again,  it  should  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. We  have  poured  countless  billions 
into  nations  with  less  inclination  to  democ- 
racy and  self-help 

The  Jamaican  people  have  proved  their 
tenacity  and  their  willingness  lo  sacrifice 
for  a  svstem  that  will  allow  them  more  free- 
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dom  and  a  chance  to  better  their  lives.  The 
example  Is  worth  noting  • 


ROMANIAN  COMMUNIST 
HARASSMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALirOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Soiember  20.  1980 

•  Mr  DORNAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera 
lion  in  Europe  is  now  meeting  to  dis 
cuss,  among  other  things,  the  compli 
ance  of  the  human  right-s  and  selfde 
termination  provi.sions  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  adopted  b.v  the  signatory 
states. 

The  Kolozfivar  Chapter  of  the  Tran 
sylvanlan  World  Federation  in  Wa.sh 
Ington.  DC.  has  brought  to  my  atten 
tlon  another  telling  example  of  Roma 
nlan  Communist  harassment  and  per 
secution    of    Hungarian    dissidents    in 
Transylvania     I    would    like    to    share 
with   my  colleagues   the   facts  of   the 
case  in  order  to  expose  continued  Ro 
manlan   Communist   violations  of   the 
human  rights  of  the  2,5  million  Hun- 
garians in  Romania. 

Oppression  or  Hungarians  in  Romania 

The  harassment  of  Hungarian.s  by  police 
terror  and  psyrholOKical  mean.s  in  Transyl 
vania  i  Romania  i  i.s  in<rea.sint<  da\  by  day 

Romanian  authorities  relent le.vilv  perse 
cute  the  Hunuanan-s.  tryintj  to  .silence  them 
by  all  possible  means,  and  force  I  heir  as- 
similation into  Romanian  nationality 

Among  the  few  who  .still  have  the  couraKe 
to  prole.st  thus  policy  i.s  Sandor  Zolcsak  a 
Hungarian  artist  Mr  /.olcsak  is  a  (riend  of 
Mr  Karoly  Kiraly  a  well  known  champion 
of  the  rlght.s  of  the  Hungarian.s,  former  Vice 
Pre.sldent  of  the  National  Council  of  Hun 
garian  Workers,  and  former  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Romanian  Com 
munlst  Party 

Mr  Zolcsak  is  under  permanent  police 
surveillance  liis  telephone  is  tapped,  he  is 
frequently  iiuinudated  by  having  to  appear 
at  the  Securiate  it  he  dreaded  Romanian 
secret  police)  where  he  undergo«'s  long  m 
terrogalions  and  receives  violent  threai-s, 

Zolcsak  was  visited  In  Tirgu  Mures  iMar 
osvasarhelyi  by  Dr  Felix  Knnacora.  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  the  Eu 
ropean  Organization  for  Human  Rights  and 
the  \!  N  Commi.s-sion  on  Human  Rights  Dr 
Ermacora  is  an  mternationallv  known 
expert  on  minority  rights  and  self  delermi 
nation  i.vsties  He  has  been  seeking  data  and 
information  from  M.vsrs  Kiraly  and  Zolcsak 
for  the  Madrid  Conference 

Zolcsak  was  called  into  tlie  Secret  Police 
headquarters  and  tiireatened  with  reprisals 
His  meeting  with  human  rights  ituesliga 
tors  wai  considered  by  the  police  as  an  ac 
tivity  against  the  State  In  addition,  the 
physical  well  being  of  his  children  was 
threatened,  unless  he  slopped  all  of  his 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania  Tliese 
events  occurred  only  a  few  months  before 
the  Signatory  States  of  the  Helsinki  Ac 
cords  were  preparing  to  convene  In  Madrid 
to  examine  the  record  of  the  European 
states  on  human  rights  l.ssiies 

LAst  year.  126  Congressmen  voted  disap 
proval  on  ttie  most  favored  nation  tariff 
status  of  Romania  because  of  the  dismal 
human  rights  record  of  that  country,  which 
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IS  one  of  the  most   deplorable  and  oppres 
sive  among  the  Signatory  States 

One  aspect  of  that  record  is  the  brutal 
'reatment  of  the  nationalities  in  Romania, 
among  them  about  three  million  Hiingar 
lans  and  about  one  mlllioti  others  mostiv 
Oermans.  Bulgarians.  Jews  and  Serbians 
The\  are  all  subject  to  a  relentle.ss  cam 
paign  of  di.scriminatlon.  cultural  repression 
and  forced  assimilation 

Despite  this  government  campaign  a  cou 
rageous  act  against  national  oppression  or 
curred  In  the  protest  letters  of  Karolv 
KiraU  Mr  Kiraly  sacrificed  his  high  posi 
tions  and  Mr  Zolcsak  is  now  exposing  the 
well  being  of  his  family  in  order  to  speak 
out  against  the  oppression  of  his  fellow 
Hungarians  and  other  nationalities  living  in 
Romarua  .As  a  result,  Ihey  are  sublected  to 
Nicious  charges  and  have  to  live  under  con 
stant  police  surveillance 

In  February  1980  Mr  Kiraly  sent  an 
other  extraordinary  protest  letter  to  Roma 
nlas  Prime  Minister  Ule  Verdet  The  com 
munication  reveals  ttie  promises  he  received 
from  the  Romanian  leadership  in  1977  In  an 
attempt  to  silence  him  after  his  first  protest 
letters 

.All  of  these  promises  were  broken  and  the 
campaign  to  actueve  cultural  genocide  of 
the  nationalities  continues  unabated 

The  official  chicaneries  against  Sandor 
Zolcsak  are  well  reflected  in  his  Ma\  1979 
experiences  .At  that  titne  a  Jewish  couple 
traveled  as  tourists  to  Romania  and  arrived 
at  Tlrgu  Mures  i  Marosva-sarheh  v  Mr  Zoic 
sak  s  home  town  The  next  day  they  tele- 
phoned him  In  the  early  morning  and  told 
him  that  they  had  to  leave  for  another 
place  in  ten  minutes,  but  that  they  would 
like  to  transmit  to  him  the  greelings  of  his 
Brazilian  relatives 

Zolcsak  told  them  that  he  would  arrive 
with  his  wife  to  meet  them  in  front  of  their 
hotel.  When  he  and  his  wife  came  on  I  hi 
scene  ten  minutes  later,  the  little  park  in 
front  of  the  hotel  was  swarming  with  uni 
formed  and  plainclothes  Romanian  police 

The  police  proceeded  to  take  photographs 
of  the  meeting  between  the  Jewish  couple 
and  the  Zolcsaks  The  police  nuist  have  In 
tercepted  the  telephone  conversation 

Sandor  Zolcsak,  visiblv  afraid,  was  simply 
told  that  the  police  were  present  because 
the  Jewish  couple  were  foreign,  and  that  he 
had  to  endure  constant  police  surveillance 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  Kiraly  The  tour 
ists  and  the  Zolcsaks  were  so  intimidated 
that  they  could  not  even  say  good-bye  to 
one  another  in  the  usual  manner 

After  continuing  their  journey  the  tour 
isls  car  was  followed  by  the  police  for  the 
next  few  days  At  all  cro.ssroads  and  turn 
offs.  they  noted  ttiat  they  were  followed, 
their  license  plate  number  was  written 
down,  and  policemen  reported  their  where- 
abouts to  headquarters 

When  the\  were  leaving  Romania  for  Yu 
goslav  la,  the  customs  guards  literally  took 
their  car  apart  and  searched  everything  — all 
their  papers,  letters,  address- books,  visiting 
cards -and  made  copies  of  them  all.  The 
searches  lasted  two  hours  When  they  could 
not  find  anything  incriminating  in  the  ecu 
pie  s  possession  a  Romanian  colonel  apolo 
gized  to  them  stating  that  he  had  acted  only 
on  orders  from  his  superiors. 

In  January.  1980.  the  Honorable  Richard 
Schuize  R  Pa.  I  visited  Romania  Intending 
to  meet  with  Mr  Kiraly  on  the  problems  of 
the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania  However, 
Romanian  authorities  denied  him  this  op- 
portunity on  flimsy  pretexts 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tionality in  Romania,  reflected  through  the 
experience  of  one  family  of  outspoken  dissi- 
dents • 
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EDWARD  J    PATTEN;  A  LIFETIME 
OF  SERVICE 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ri.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr,  FUQUA  Mr,  Speaker,  a  \alued 
colleague  and  a  good  friend,  Edward  J 
Patten,  will  be  retiring  from  this 
House  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session 
and  1  want  to  share  my  feelings  on  his 
impending  departure, 

Eddie  Patten  and  I  came  to  Con 
gress  together  in  1963  and  have  been 
close  friends  since  our  earliest  davs  in 
this  esteemed  body. 

Creating  a  friendship  with  FJddii 
Patten  was  among  the  easiest  things  I 
have  ever  done  because  his  amiable 
manner  and  enlightened  insights  are 
of  the  type  that  naturally  draw  others 
to  him 

His  work  on  the  Committee  on  Sci 
ence  and  Astronautics,  an  assignment 
we  shared  in  the  early  sixties,  and  his 
outstanding  performance  on  the  Com 
mittee  on  Appropriations  have  won 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him 

His  intimate  familiarity  with  local 
government,  garnered  through  a  life 
time  of  public  service  ranging  from 
mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  to  Middle.sex 
county  clerk  and  New  Jersey  secretary 
of  state,  have  provided  his  colleagues 
with  valuable  guidance  on  Issues 
which  many  of  us  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  gain  firsthand. 

Though  he  has  tirelessly  contributed 
to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man 
tlirough  nearly  five  decades  of  elective 
public  service,  he  also  never  hesitated 
to  volunteer  time  to  community  proj 
ects  which  sought  his  wisdom  and 
judgment. 

These  wide-ranging  voluntary  activi- 
ties included  serving  as  president  of 
his  local  bar  association,  president  of 
the  Salvation  Army  Board,  party  lead 
ership  posts,  president  of  the  Raritan 
Area  United  Fund,  a  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Munici- 
palities and  scores  of  other  activities. 

His    balanced    judgments   and   com 
monsense  approach  will  be  mi.ssed  b\ 
all  of  us  in  this  House  who  have  come 
to  depend  on  thetn  » 


VOYAGER-SATURN:  THE  MORAL 
IMPERATIVE  TO  BE  CURIOUS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

of   .  M  IK'JHNl  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSt  Of   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  demonstrating- 
through  the  visit  of  its  Voyager  space- 
craft to  Saturn— what  we  can  accom- 
plish when  we  follow  the  moral  im- 
perative to  be  curious.  Columnist 
George  Will  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
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the  excellently  written  piece  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  drew  the 
lesson  from  the  NASA  demonstration. 
I  am  inserting  Mr.  Wills  editorial  in 
the  Record  to  make  its  wisdom  even 
more  widely  available. 

Mr.  Will  illustrates  the  unity  and 
symmetry— perhaps  even  the  poetry— 
of  science  by  connecting  the  Voyager 
mission  with  the  wTlting  of  the  biolo- 
gist Lewis  Thomas  who  says.  The 
only  -solid  piece  of  scientific  truth 
about  which  I  feel  totally  confident  is 
that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  about 
nature."  Voyager  presented  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  at  the 
same  time  even  more  questions,  such 
as  what  causes  the  newly  discovered 
braided  rings'  So,  even  at  this  height 
of  our  accomplishment  we  are  hum- 
bled by  being  forced  to  recognize  how- 
much  we  still  do  not  know. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov,  20.  19801 
KcrpiNc  IN  Touch  With  Titan 

Pottering  along  at  38.000  miles  per  hour, 
gazing  this  way  and  that,  a  satellite 
launched  three  years  ago  has  hiccuped  back 
to  Earth  enough  wondrous  signals  to  help 
rehabilitate  the  reputations  of  two  things 
much  in  need  of  such  rehabilitation:  tech- 
nology and  government 

Until  now.  the  most  stunning  pictures 
sent  to  Earth  from  space  have  been  of 
Earth  Lewis  Thomas,  scientist  and  writer, 
says  that  viewed  from  the  moons  bone-dry 
surface  the  Earth,  alive  beneath  the  moist, 
gleaming  membrane  of  bright  blue  sky."  is 

the  only  exuberant  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  cosmos." 

But  Saturn  has  some  exuberance:  braided 
rings,  and  a  ring  composed  of  giant  snow- 
balls How  fun  how  festive  The  day  God 
created  Saturn.  He  must  have  t>een  feeling 
on  top  of  the  world,  so  to  speak. 

The  dazzhngly  precise  flight  of  Voyager 
I-Just  12  luiies  ofl  course  after  a  billion 
miles— IS  a  smashingly  successful  govern- 
ment program  Voyager  1  has  Increased 
immeasurably  -literally,  immeasurably— 
knowledge  about  our  relatively  close  neigh- 
bor, Saturn  Even  more  important,  it  has  in- 
creased immeasurably  our  sense  of  igno- 
rance Nothing,  not  even  great  discovery,  is 
more  exciting  than  what  great  discovery 
generally  involves  a  stunning  sense  of  how 
infinitesimal  is  human  knowledge  when 
measured  against  what  there  is  to  be  known 
Great  discoveries  should  diminish  man- 
kinds sense  of  learnedness,  Thomas  .says: 

The  only  solid  piece  of  scientific  truth 
about  which  I  feel  totally  confident  is  that 
we  are  profoundly  ignorant  about  nature," 
Revealing  the  scope  of  our  ignorance  Is  "the 
most  significant  contribution  of  20th-cen- 
tury .science  to  the  human  intellect," 

Traveling  at  the  speed  of  light  1 186.000 
miles  per  second),  radio  signals  look  85  min- 
utes to  reach  Earth,  but  the  wait  was  worth 
it  If  one  glance  by  one  satellite  can  so  in- 
crease knowledge,  think  how  much  increas- 
ing there  is  to  be  done  You  can  measure 
the  quality  of  work  by  the  Intensity  of  as- 
tonishment." Thomas  says  Voyager  1  did 
high-quality  work 

An  astonishing  and  dismaying  fact  is  that 
various  things— including  the  prodigies  of 
science  have  depleted  mankinds  capacity 
for  astonishment  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  in  a  serise,  mankind  is  not  even  at  the 
toddling  stage  Thomas,  again  Any  species 
capable  of  producing,  at  this  earliest  juve- 
nile stage  of  its  development— almost  in- 
stantly after  emerging  on  Earth,  by  any  evo- 
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lutlonary  standard— the  music  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  cannot  be  all  bad." 

There  always  have  (seen  Philistine  utili- 
tarians who  cannot  see  t>eyond  the  narrow- 
est practicalities,  Thomas  suspects  that 
even  l>efore  mankind  mastered  fire,  cave- 
man committees  argued  that  thumtis 
might  be  taking  us  too  far.  that  we'd  be 
better  off  with  simply  another  finger  of  the 
usual  sort."  Today,  such  damp  spirits  should 
spare  a  thought  for  Titan.  Saturn's  largest 
moon 

It  has  an  atmosphere  something  like 
Earths  may  have  been  a  few  billion  years 
ago.  If,  as  some  scientists  suspect,  all  life  on 
Earth  descended  from  a  single  cell  that  was 
transformed  by  a  fortuitous  bolt  of  light- 
ning as  Earth  cooled,  then  perhaps  all  Titan 
needs  is  a  fortuitous  boll  to  gel  things 
going.  Then,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Titan 
can  hope  to  have  Bach,  and  even,  at  a  still 
higher  stage  of  development,  baseball. 

It  is  only  neighborly  for  us  to  keep  in 
touch  With  Tllan,  lest  its  evolving  life  makes 
mistakes  we  have  made  and  now  repent  of.  I 
am  thinking,  bitterly,  for  example,  of  base- 
balls  designated  hitter  rule.  But  more  than 
nelghborliness  should  impel  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  space  exploration 

There  is  a  danger,  says  Thomas,  that  we 
will  try  to  pretend  that  we  are  another 
kind  of  animal,  that  we  do  not  need  to  satis- 
fy our  curlouslty,  that  we  can  gel  along 
somehow  without  inquiry  and  exploration 
and  experimentation,  and  that  the  human 
mind  can  rise  above  its  ignorance  by  simply 
asserting  that  there  are  things  that  it  has 
no  need  to  know" 

The  history  of  science  suggests— no,  dem- 
onstrates—the impracticality,  not  to  men- 
tion the  deep  moral  impropriety,  of  that  al- 
titude Extraordinarily  useful  discoveries 
have  flowed  from  the  fanciful,  playful,  ser- 
endipitous elements  of  scientific  research, 
from  the  pure  pleasure  of  discovery  pursued 
without  a  thought  to  practicality.  It  is  the 
height— or  depth— of  hubris  to  imagine  that 
we  know  what  it  is  that  we  need  to  know,  or 
to  imagine  that  we  can  imagine  all  that  we 
are  capable  of  imagining 

That  hubris  involves  a  violation  of  natural 
right— of  the  duty  to  live  in  the  manner 
that  is  right  for  our  natures  There  is  a  cate- 
gorical moral  imperative  to  be  curious.* 


EDDIE  PATTEN,  NEW  JERSEY'S 
MAVERICK 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr,  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  will  sorely  miss  Eddie  Patten  of 
New  Jersey,  the  maverick  from  Perth 
Amboy,  who  leaves  an  indelible  mark 
on  Capitol  Hill.  He  minces  few  words, 
and  never  hesitates  to  shoot  from  the 
hip.  His  candor  and  honesty  will  be 
lacking  when  the  97th  Congress  con- 
venes in  January.  He  spoke  his  mind 
whether  he  was  with  close  friends  or 
foreign  dignitaries, 

Eddie's  political  history  is  long  and 
notable.  His  star  began  to  rise  in  1934 
when  he  became  mayor  of  his  home- 
town of  Perth  Amboy.  He  was  later 
Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  clerk  for  14 
years  and  acted  as  campaign  manager 
for  former  New  Jersey  Gov.  Robert  B. 
Meyner  in  1953  and  1957.  Eddie  defi- 
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nitely  learned  the  political  ropes  and 
proved  it  when  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  State's  newly  carved  15th 
District  in  the  88th  Congress  in  1962. 
Eddie,  a  lawyer  and  a  former  school- 
teacher, was  returned  to  Congress 
every  2  years  and  he  would  have  won  a 
resounding  victory  this  Novemt>er  had 
he  chosen  to  seek  another  term. 

His  honors  and  awards  are  too  nu- 
merous to  list.  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
in  wishing  Eddie  Patten  a  full  and 
active  retirement  in  January.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  S.  HENDEY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  past  election  day,  the  city  of 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  wtis  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  its  longtime  former 
mayor,  the  Honorable  Richard  S, 
Hendey, 

Mayor  Hendey  was  a  legendary 
leader  of  White  Plains  whose  foresight 
and  dedication  helped  bring  about  the 
revitalization  of  that  city's  downtown 
area.  Although  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict during  the  1960's,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  working  with  the 
mayor  during  the  years  of  the  city's 
transition,  I  was  always  impressed  by 
the  dedication  and  commitment  he 
gave  "his"  city  throughout  his  long 
career  of  service.  He  took  the  risks 
necessary  to  bring  about  change  and 
made  decisions  which  will  leave  their 
mark  on  White  Plains  and  the  county 
of  Westchester  for  years  to  come. 

At  this  time.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 
following  the  mayor's  death: 
Hendey  Dies,  Former  White  Plains  Mayor 
(By  Peter  Johnson  and  Milena  Jovanoviich) 

Richard  S  Hendey,  an  eighl-ierm  mayor 
of  White  Plains  who  gave  28  years  of  his  life 
to  city  government,  died  on  Election  Day 
morning  at  his  home  in  While  Plains  He 
was  73 

Mayor  Hendey,  known  to  his  friends  as 
Dick.'  has  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
months  He  was  remembered  by  friends  and 
political  colleagues  as  a  comE>etent.  no-non 
sense,  yet  caring  man  who  had  boasted  of 
missing  only  two  of  the  approximately  *00 
Common  Council  meetings  held  during  his 
years  as  a  city  councilman  and  mayor 

Richard  Stephen  Hendey  had  cleaned  out 
his  desk  and  slipped  into  political  retire- 
ment at  age  68.  on  Jan  7,  1974  The  hefty, 
easy-smiling,  but  tough-minded  Republican 
had  served  as  a  full-time  mayor  in  a  part- 
time  job,  picking  up  a  $16,000  annual  pay- 
check for  most  of  his  16  years  at  the  city's 
helm. 

After  playing  centerfield  for  the  White 
Plains  Republican  Clubs  baseball  team. 
Mayor  Hendey  was  traded  to  City  Hall  as  a 
councilman  in  1945  Twelve  years  later  he 
belted  his  way  into  the  mayors  office  wiih 
more  than  18,000  voles— 62  7  percent  of  all 
the  ballots  cast,  the  highesl-ever  winning 
margin  in  White  Plains 

Mayor  Hendey— who  reportedly  knew  the 
location  of  every  manhole  in  the  city— was 
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born  on  April  Fools  D»y.  1907.  In  Pitts 
bur«h  City  Democr»ta  never  let  him  forget 
his  birthday  and.  on  at  least  one  occasion  at 
annual  budget  lime,  one  councilman 
quipped.  For  his  birthday.  Mayor  Hendey 
IS  giving  the  city  an  April  Fools  Day 
budget  ' 

When  he  was  seven  months  old.  his  family 
moved  to  White  Plains  and  lived  In  part  of  a 
double  house  that  once  stood  on  downtown 
Mamaroneck  Avenue 

After  graduating  In  1930  from  Princeton 
where  he  won  four  letters  for  baset>all  and 
football  -Mayor  Hendey  was  a  member  of  a 
semi-professional  baseball  team  He  spent 
two  years  on  a  geological  survey  in  Oklaho 
ma  before  he  Joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
General  Drug  Co. 

In  1938,  he  established  the  RS  Hendey 
sporting-goods  store  on  Mamaroneck 
Avenue  next  to  city  Republican  headquar 
ters  and.  m  1940.  t>ecame  president  of  his  fa 
thers  firm.  Hendey  Chemical  Co  in  Ne\» 
York  City 

Mayor  Hendey  was  first  urged  to  run  (or 
the  cltys  top  post  In  1957  by  the  late 
Harvey  Turnure.  then  the  city  s  Republican 
leader  He  had  served  as  a  councilman  for 
SIX  terms  when  he  was  elected  mayor  sue 
ceedlng  Edwin  Mlchaelian.  who  went  on  lo 
become  county  executive  His  eight  term 
tenure  as  mayor  was  unprecedented 

The  mayors  style  was  low  key  He  "Aa-s 
very  soft-spoken  He  had  a  big  smile  and  a 
handshake  You  took  to  him  right  away  He 
was  very  modest  and  shy  You  d  never  knovk 
he  was  the  mayor,  said  Basil  Fllardl.  chair 
man  of  the  White  Plains  Republican  Party 

Despite  his  unassuming  manner  Mayor 
Hendey  earned  a  reputation  for  getting 
things  done  He  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  anyone  or  anything,  recalled  Mayor 
Alfred  Del  Vecchlo 

When  the  going  got  rough  at  City  Hall 
Mayor  Hendey  often  retreated  to  the  30 
memt)er  Daniel  Gray  Pishing  Club  in 
Armonk  There,  he  could  and  often  did 
cook  dozens  of  steaks  at  a  lime  un  an  out 
door  grill 

According  to  Fllardl.  one  of  Mayor  Hen 
dey  s  toughest  political  battles  wa.s  in  per 
suading  the  city  to  build  the  Schuyler 
Hovise  on  DeKalb  Avenue,  a  low  income 
housing  project  He  put  It  through  t>ecau.se 
he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  low 
Income  people  of  While  Plains,  despite  the 
great  opposition.     Fllardl  said 

He  also  pushed  through  a  2  percent  sales 
lax  in  1973  over  the  heated  objections  of 
the  clly  5  Democrats 

Although  the  groundwork  for  the  city  .s 
ambitious  downtown  Urban  Renewal  project 
had  been  laid  before  Mayor  Hendey  look 
office.  Mlchaelian  credits  him  with  picking 
up  the  ball  and  bringing  it  to  fruition 

During  his  tenure  as  mayor  he  appointed 
the  city's  first  Urban  Renewal  Agency  He 
has  served  as  a  memt>er  of  the  ageno  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  on  Monday,  the  dav 
l)efore  his  death,  he  was  unanimously  re 
elected  chairman  of  the  agency 

City  Bids  Farewell  to  Hendey 
(By  Mllena  Jovanovltch) 

More  than  300  people  came  to  St.  Barthol 
omew  s  Church   in   White   Plains  on  Satur 
day  to  pay  Iheir  last  respects  to  Richard  S 
Hendey.    the    cltys    eight  term    mayor    and 
native  son  who  is  credited  with  paving  the 
way  (or  the  city  s  downtown  renaissance 

In  the  years  lo  come.  While  Plains  *ill 
have  Dick  Hendey  s  mark  his  tradition  of 
honest  government,  his  pride  In  White 
Plains,  and  his  concern  for  those  yei  to 
come.  ■  said  the  Rev  J  Norman  Hall  in  his 
eulogy. 
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He  described  Mayor  Hendey  as  poaseMing 
a  low-key  style  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
personal  modesty 

Thus,  in  a  quiet  way.  he  set  a  standard 
for  others  lo  follow,    he  said 

He  was  a  big  man  physically  with  a  ca 
paclly  for  friendship  to  match  ' 

He  spoke  of  how  the  mayor  made  friends 
easily  and  Joined  dozens  of  organizations  to 
enjoy  hla  friends  company  while  serving  his 
community 

And  how  they  lo\ed  him  his  humor,  his 
obvious  concern  (or  them,     he  said 

Many  clly  officials,   including  those  who 
had   served   during    his   administration,   at 
tended  the  funeral  at  the  church  on  Pros 
peel  Street 

The  Rev  Barber  L  Waters  Joined  the 
Rev   Hall  In  eulogizing  the  mayor 

He  aas  part  of  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
history.  ■  tlie  Rev  Waters  .said  His  energy 
Infused  everyone  His  death  brings  to  a  close 
a  .segment  of  the  history  of  White  Plains 
that  Is  rich  In  growth 

Who  will  ever  forget  that  all  engulfing 
handclasp'*  he  asked  His  sincerity  gentle 
ness  and  good  humor  made  the  big  man 
even  bigger 

He  remembered  the  mavor  as  a  man  who 
took  pride  m  every  member  of  his  family,  a 
man  with  a  deep  joy  of  living 

Mayor  Hendey  died  Election  Day  morning 
at  the  age  of  73 

Born  m  1907  in  Pittsburgh  Pa  Hendey 
moved  with  his  family  to  White  Plains  when 
he  was  7  months  old.  and  later  attended  a 
one  room  schoolhouse  on  Gedney  Farms 

A  star  athlete  at  Princeton  University,  he 
returned  to  While  Plains  several  years  after 
graduating  and  established  the  R  S 
Hendey  Sporting  Goods  Store  on  Mamaro 
neck  Avenue  next  to  city  Republican  head 
quarters 

The  Republican  mayors  28  year  political 
career  began  in  1945  when  he  was  elected  lo 
the  Common  Council  Twelve  years  laler.  he 
ran  for  mayor  winning  with  62  7  percent  of 
all  the  ballots  cast,  ttie  highest  ever  winning 
margin  in  White  Plains  He  left  office  in 
January  1974 

As  mayor  he  appointed  Ihe  city  s  first 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  He  oversaw  Ihe  re 
location  of  thousands  of  families  from  Ihe 
downtown  section  during  the  Urt)an  Renew 
al  redevelopment  Under  his  direction,  the 
biilldo7.ej-s  cleared  dozens  of  city  blocks 

An  advocate  of  the  poor,  he  faced  one  of 
hi.s  toughest  political  battles  in  persuading 
the  city  lo  build  the  Schuyler  House  on 
DeKalb  Avenue  for  low  income  (amille.s 

His  colleagues  remember  him  as  a  tireless 
worker  who  would  call  meetings  as  often  a.s 
(l\e  nights  a  week  to  bring  the  project  to 
fruition  But  perhaps  more  important,  he 
was  able  to  establi.sh  the  value  of  the  proj 
ect  to  the  thou.sands  n(  people  who  were  dls 
located  (rom  their  homes  and  businesses 

He  was  a  great  persuader,  recalled  Roy 
Flint  the  city  s  parking  commissioner  who 
al.so  served  as  planning  commissioner  under 
Mavor  Hendey 

He  was  instrumental  in  ttie  development 
of  the  While  Plains  Mall  He  set  up  the 
Parking  Authority  and  sa*  the  construction 
of  the  city  s  first  parking  garage  at  Main 
and  Marline  streets 

During  his  term.  Westchester  County 
built  a  courthouse  and  office  complex,  and 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co  developed  the  Sears 
plaza  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Blooming 
dale  s  opened  branch  stores  in  White  Plains 
during  his  tenure  as  mayor,  firmly  estab 
liihing  the  Clly  as  a  major  shopping  district 

Three  months  before  his  death  Mayor 
Hendey  sa*  the  Galleria  shopping  center 
the  showcase  of  the  cltys  Urban  Renewal 
project,  open  its  doors  for  the  first  time,  as 
his  successor.  Mayor  Alfred  Del  Vecchlo 
continued  where  Hendey  had  left  off 
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The  day  before  he  died.  Mayor  Hendey 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  ihe  clly  s  Urban 
Renewal  Agency 

He  was  burled  following  Saturday  s  funer 
al  in  the  While  Plains  Rural  Cemetery  on 
North  Broadway  • 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  JEROME  A 
AMBRO 

HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

or  NrW  JE3(SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  As  we 
approach  the  close  of  the  96th  Con 
gress.  It  is  appropriate  to  recognize 
those  colleagues  who  have  dedicated 
their  legislative  efforts  to  protecting 
the  Nation's  public  health  and  wel 
fare  As  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Sutx'ommlttee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment.  Jeromi 
A.  Ambro  has  made  several  Important 
contributions  to  this  laudable  goal 

The  Improper  management  of  solid 
and  hazardous  wastes  and  its  impact 
on  groundwater  became  a  matter  of 
national  concern  over  the  past  2  years 
Jerome  Ambro  recognized  this  prob^ 
lem  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  US 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  s 
capability  of  responding.  In  his  capac 
Ity  as  chairman  of  the  sut)commlttee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  research  and  de 
velopment,  Jerome  Ambro  more  than 
doubled  the  R.  &  D  programs  for 
tK)th  hazardous  waste  tuid  ground- 
water research  By  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  R  <b  D  .  the  EPA  will  In 
crease  lis  ability  to  develop  an  effec 
the.  enforceable  hazardous  waste 
management  program  and  ground 
water  strategy 

The  quality  of  groundwater  and 
drinking  water  Is.  however,  a  matter  of 
State  concern  and  responsibility,  too 
Jerome  Ambro  recognized  the  Impor 
tant  role  that  the  States  must  play  in 
this  area.  For  this  reason,  he  intro 
duced  the  Groundwater  Research  Act 
which  provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  to  assess  groundwater  quality 
This  approach  to  groundwater  assess 
ment  is  both  appropriate  and  timely 
given  the  rate  at  which  our  Nations 
drinking  water  supply  Is  being  dimin 
ished  through  toxic  contamination. 

Concern  for  public  health,  welfare, 
and  the  environment  extended  to  the 
issue  of  ocean  dumping  practices,  as 
viell.  The  dumping  of  dredge  spo:I  and 
sludge  presents  a  serious  threat  to 
both  the  human  food  chain  and  the 
marine  environment  if  the  presence  of 
heavy  metals  and  toxic  organic  chemi- 
cals exceed  acceptable  levels 

In  resDonse  to  this  concern,  Jerome 
Ambro  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act  reauthorization 
bill  requiring  that  dredge  spoil  be 
tested  prior  to  dumping  to  Insure  that 
acceptable  standards  are  met  The 
Ambho  amendment,   and   the  bill,  re- 
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ceived  overwhelming  approval  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Clearly,  Jerome  Ambro  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  strengthen 
ing  the  Federal  and  State  effort  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  record  shall  show  that  this 
effort  has  not  gone  without  recogni- 
tion and  admiration  by  his  colleagues 
of  the  96th  Congress,* 


THE  EDUCATION 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
IS  with  pleasure  that  I  Introduce  today 
legislation  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Education  and  help  protect  our 
schools  from  further  encroachments 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  light  of  the  voter's  mandate  lo 
get  Government  off  people's  backs,  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate 
first  step  than  ridding  ourselves  of  an 
obtrusive  education  bureaucracy 
whose  creation  had  just  one  purpose; 
securing  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation s  support  for  P*resident  Car- 
ters reelection  campaign. 

The  Department  of  Education  repre- 
sents bad  education  policy,  bad  Gov- 
ernment management  policy,  and  a  de- 
bauchery of  the  Cabinet.  Those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  Department's  cre- 
ation warned  It  would  set  the  stage  for 
a  further  erosion  of  local  control  over 
schools,  that  language  in  the  bill  pur- 
portedly protective  of  local  school 
t)oards  weis  totally  meaningless.  We 
A  ere  Ignoied.  Now  some  of  these  same 
people  who  belittled  our  arguments 
arc  surprised  that  the  Department  has 
proposed  bilingual  education  regula- 
tions which  require  non-English- 
speaking  children  to  be  taught  English 
in  Washington's  way;  surprised  the 
Department  would  even  seriously  con- 
sider school  discipline  regulations:  and 
surprised  that  but  a  few  months  after 
creation  the  Department  would  Ignore 
four  resolutions  of  disapproval  of  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provision  Act. 

Well.  I  am  normally  not  one  to  say 
I  told  you  so  ";  but  I  cannot  resist  re- 
peating this  adage:  Those  who  sell 
their  souls  to  the  Devil  should  not  be 
surprised  when  he  tries  to  collect.  "  In 
short,  the  Department  has  fasi 
become  precisely  what  opponents 
feared,  a  Federal  School  Board 

The  Department  of  Education  '.vas 
created  contrary  to  long-standing  Gov- 
ernment management  philosophy  and 
the  recommendations  of  every  Presi- 
dential government  reorganization 
panel  since  and  including  the  1949 
Hoover  Commission.  In  fact,  as  early 
as  1939.  in  creating  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  to  administer  social  secu- 
rity, public  health,  and  Federal  educa- 
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tlon  programs.  Congress  recognized 
the  managerial  advantages  of  confin- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  major 
social  service  programs  to  one  organi- 
zation. These  tenets  were  reiterated  by 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  in 
1955,  the  Heineman  Commission  in 
1967.  and  the  Ash  Council  in  1971. 
Their  thrust  was  to  reduce  Cabinet  de- 
partments. As  the  Heineman  Commis- 
sion stated: 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Nation 
or  the  President  can  afford  today  or  in  the 
future  lo  waste  the  President's  major  line 
deputies  in  the  running  of  interference  or 
errands  for  narrow  groups  •  •  •  We  recom 
mend  that  the  President  resist  proposals  to 
create  additional  departments  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  narrow  specialized  interests 
or  professional  clientele  such  as  health  or 
education. 

Implicit  in  their  managerial  recom- 
mendations, however,  was  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  develop  a  Federal  education  policy 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  has  enunciated 
policies  relative  to  civil  rights,  labor, 
veterans,  antipoverty,  national  secu- 
rity, and  so  on.  Yet,  the  creation  of 
the  Department  does  bespeak  a  Feder- 
al policy  for  education,  for  Cabinet  de- 
partments are  unnecessary  to  fulfill 
merely  supportive  roles— they  are  cre- 
ated to  enunciate  an  overriding  na- 
tional responsibility.  Even  the  NEA 
admits  the  fundamental  change 
wrought  by  creating  a  Department  of 
Education: 

Making  education  the  defining  element  of 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  is  essentially  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  Federal  policy 
for  education  itself 

The  consequences  for  a  Federal 
policy  for  education  itself"  is  a  further 
shift  of  responsibility  for  education 
decisionmaking  away  from  States  and 
localities  toward  Federal  bureaucrats. 
This  centralization  of  education  poli- 
cymaking in  ministries  of  education  in 
other  countries,  noted  George  Wash- 
ington University  President  Lloyd  El- 
liott, has  gradually.  relentlessly 
smothered  change,  innovation,  and  di- 
versity in  education. 

This  suffocation  of  diversity  has  al- 
ready begun  with  the  new  Department 
of  Education.  Where  would  be  the  lati- 
tude for  innovation  in  teaching  non- 
English-speaking  children  English  if 
the  Department's  proposed  bilingual 
regulations  were  promulgated? 

My  point  is  that  such  a  naked,  arro- 
gant grab  for  power  over  our  public 
schools'  curriculum  is  no  accident. 
Given  a  bureaucracy  whose  very  exist- 
ence signifies  the  enunciation  of  a 
Federal  policy  for  education  and,  thus, 
the  greater  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education  decision- 
making, the  bilingual  rules  were  en- 
tirely predictable.  The  Department 
.simply  cannot  deny  its  very  nature 
any  more  than  an  individual  can  alter 
his  own  personality.  In  the  same  fash- 
ion, legislators  cannot  rely  on  mere 
words  expressing  Congress  intent  any 
more  than  an  alcoholic  can  pronounce 
himself  cured  merely  by  stating  he 
will  no  longer  drink.  If  the  intent  is 
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truly  to  streamline  bureaucracy,  legis- 
lators must  adopt  affirmative  strate- 
gies to  reduce  regulation.  The  impulse 
to  regulate  is  not  reduced  by  failing  to 
make  fundamental  changes  In  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  resporwe  and 
compounding  this  failure  by  removing 
institutional  mechanisms  which  dis- 
courage the  unfettered  impulse  to  reg- 
ulate. 

In  approving  the  Department  of 
Education,  Congress  assented  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  time-worn  categorical 
grant  approach  with  the  accompany 
ing  myriad  of  eligibility  criteria, 
matching  fund  requirements  and,  thus 
regulations.  Congress  assented  because 
it  established  a  bureaucracy  whose 
sole  purpose  is  management  of  cate- 
gorical grant  progranns:  and  no  bu- 
reaucracy will  foster  the  diminution  of 
its  authority.  In  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment's creation  has  prejudged  funding 
alternatives  such  as  tuition  tax  credits, 
block  grants,  and  education  revenue 
sharing,  all  of  which  would  require 
considerably  less  guidance  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Furthermore,  separating  education 
from  a  larger  social  service  bureaucra- 
cy—HEW— htis  resulted  in  a  E>epart- 
ment  with  a  more  limited  social 
agenda  and  a  more  narrowly  defined 
constituency  of  public  school  interests, 
unrestrained  by  a  political  and  man- 
agerial filtering  of  policy  initiatives. 
This  is  a  strategy  for  more,  not  less, 
regulation. 

Abolishing  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  recreating  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
merely  a  first  step:  We  remove  the 
foundation  of  a  perpetual  regulation 
machine.  In  other  words,  we  reduce  in- 
centives to  regulate  by  forcing  the 
educational  bureaucracy  to  answer  to 
a  manager  of  other  social  services. 

The  second  step  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  separate  legislation  is  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  categorical  aid  ap- 
proach with  a  view  toward  block 
grants  and  education  revenue  shsu-ing. 
or  other  strategies  intended  to  reduce 
regulation.  This  bill  does  not  itself 
perform  that  task,  but  it  makes  per- 
formance of  the  task  possible. 

By  approving  this  bill.  Congress  can 
repeat  what  it  so  wisely  did  over  100 
years  ago.  The  first  Department  of 
Education,  a  non-Cabinet  agency,  was 
reluctantly  approved  in  1867.  Much 
like  the  present  Department,  it  imme- 
diately alienated  key  legislators,  and 
in  1868  was  reduced  to  a  bureau  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
its  vast  schemes  were  quietly  put  to 
rest.* 


EDDIE  PATTEN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  a  single  character  more  loved  than 
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any  other  and  respected  as  a  strong  In 
dividual.  It  is  Eddie  Patten  At  first 
brush,  you  may  thinJc  Eddie  is  a  high 
voiced  mayor  from  New  Jersey  But  let 
me  tell  you  — he  Is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  courageous  men  in 
this  Chamber  I  also  know  him  as  a 
loyal  member  of  the  88th  Club 

If  Eddie  Patten  tells  you  he  is  on 
your  side  or  will  support  you.  you  do 
not  have  to  keep  a  searchlight  on  his 
voting  card.  He  will  be  there  when  the 
time  comes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Members 
not  only  like  him  because  of  his  lead 
ershlp.    but    they    like    having    Eddie 
Patten    around,    just    for    advice    and 
comfort.    They    take    Eddie    In    confi 
dence  and  he  knows  how  to  handle  it 
He  has  been  as  loyal  as  anyone  to  our 
leadership  and  he  has  done  it  without 
a  lot  of  fanfare  or  speechmaking 

Eddie  does  not  often  go  to  the  well 
to  make  a  speech  But  when  he  does, 
you  can  hear  him  from  Washington  to 
Perth  Amboy.  and  you  do  not  need  the 
microphone,  either 

The  membership  not  only  hears 
Eddie,  but  they  listen  and  respond  to 
him 

Eddie  and  his  constant  companion, 
his  lovable  wife.  Annie,  are  two  of  my 
favorites.  In  my  part  of  the  country, 
we  measure  people  In  frontier  terms 
He  IS  the  kind  of  person  you  can  walk 
to  the  river  with  '  Eddie  Patten  is 
that  kind  of  man  He  i.s  willing  to  walk 
to  the  river  with  you  and  through  the 
river  and  let  the  arrows  or  rocks  or  the 
shots  be  damned 

Eddie  Patten  has  enriched  our  lives 
We  love  him  and  his  dear  wife.  Annie, 
and  wish  them  the  best.9 


DRUG  FAIR  S  STRAIGHT  TALK 
ON  DRUGS  PROGRAM 

HON.  LESTER  WOLFF 

or  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sovember  20.  1980 

•  Mr    WOLFF    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep 
tember.  as  chairman  of  the  Narcotics 
Select  Committee.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  chairing  a  press  conference  consi.st 
ing  of  representatives  from  the  Feder 
al    Government,    a   major    retail   drug 
store,    and    concerned    parents    to    an 
nounce  the  first  drug  abuse  prevention 
program  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Fed 
eral     Government     and     the     private 
sector.    Drug    Fair,    Inc.    a    170    retail 
drugstore    chain    serving    five    States 
Maryland.    Virginia,    Delaware.    Penn 
sylvania.  West   Virginia,  and  the  DIs 
trict    of    Columbia,    conceived,    imple 
mented.  and  funded  a  drug  prevention 
program    entitled,      Straight    Talk    on 
Drugs."  that  is  designed  to  inform  par 
ents,   youngsters,  and  the  community 
on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  The  Na 
tional  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  iNIDA' 
and  the  White  House  drug  policy  staff 
provided    the    technical    assistance    to 
help  launch  Drug  Fair's  straight  talk 
program. 
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Straight  Talk  on  Drugs  consists  of 
a  series  of  pamphlets  on  drug  abuse, 
five  1  hour  radio  talk  shows,  a  1-hour 
television  special  entitled.  Your  Chil- 
dren. My  Children.  A  Parent  s  Guide 
to  Drugs.  ■  that  was  viewed  on  Septem 
ber  13,  1980,  and  newspaper  and  radio 
public  service  ads 

To  insure  that  the  information  in 
Drug  Pair  s  pamphlets  and  radio  mes 
.sages  us  factually  correct,  an  advisory 
panel  of  professionals  in  the  drug 
abuse  field  has  been  assembled.  The 
following  individuals  are  members  of 
the  advisory  panel 

Members  or  the  Advisory  Panel 

lA-e  Dogoloff  As.sociate  Director  for  Druij 
Policy  on  the  Whllf  Houjic  tJonifstlc  Polic\ 
Staff 

Dr     Robert    Diipont,    former    Director    of 
llic   National   Institute  on  Drug  Abu.se  and 
currt'nilv  Pre.sidenI  of  the  Anicriran  Conn 
nl  on  Marlliuana. 

I)r  Jack  Diirrell  Acting  Director  of  lh» 
Rfsoiirc**  Development  Division  of  ihr  Na 
fional  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

Robert  Kramer  Coordinator  of  the  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Program  in  Anne  Arundel 
County   Maryland 

.Su.san  Miller,  Director  of  Substance  Abuse 
171  .Alexandria.  Virginia. 

Dr  Robert  Jardln  Chief  of  Alternative 
Coun.sellng  in  Silver  Spring   Maryland 

Rob«'rt  Keyes  Acting  Adminisl  rator  of 
(he  District  of  Columbia  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Services  Administration,  and 

Dr  Ileana  Horretl,  Foreign  Student  Ad 
mi.sslotus  Officer  with  the  MonlKorntTS 
County  School  System 

Milton  L.  Elsberg.  president  of  Drug 
P'air.  Myron  D  Gerber.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Drug  F^air:  and  William 
Barton,  president  of  the  National  Fed 
eral  of  Parents  for  Drug  Free  Youth 
also  participated  in  the  press  confer- 
ence 

Drug    P'air,    NIDA.    and    the    White 
House  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts    in    helping    to    raise    the    con- 
sciousness of   the   public   on   the   dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse    This  joint   under 
taking    between    the    Federal    Govern 
ment  and  the  private  sector  is  testimo 
ny  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
concerned  citizens  and   their  Govern- 
ment   decide    to    wage    war    on    drug 
abuse   But  this  effort  is  Just  the  begin- 
ning   More  cooperative  efforts  In  the 
field    of    drug    abuse    prevention    and 
control  IS  urgently  needed  if  the  'Aar  is 
to  be  won 

Mr  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  inform 
my  colleagues  on  the  details  of  Drug 
P^air  s  straight  talk  drug  program.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  a  paper  I  recently 
received  entitled.  Explanation  of 
Straight  Talk  on  Drugs  .'  I  urge  other 
drugstores  to  join  Drug  Fair  and  the 
F'ederal  CJovernment  in  helping  to 
inform  our  citizens  on  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse 

The  text  of  the  paper  follows 
Kxpi-ANATioN  or    Straic.ht  Talk  on  Dboos" 

While  there  are  a  large  number  of  Individ 
ual  programs  designed  to  combat  drug  use. 
Straight  Talk  on  Drugs  is  the  first  com 
prehensive  attack  on  drug  abu.se  thai  l.s 
aimed  at  helping  parent.s  keep  their  chil 
dren    from    getting    on    drugs    in    the    first 
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place  Since  Drug  fair  has  many  years  of  ex 
perience  communicating  to  families  through 
advertising  and  through  their  pharmaclsLi. 
they  decided  to  try  to  alert  parents  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  most  important 
factor  In  keeping  their  children  away  from 
drugs 

Straight  Talk  was  developed  and  fl 
nanced  by  Drugfair  No  government  funds 
were  sought  or  granted  for  this  program 

As  Drugfair  President  Elsberg  .said  at  the 
news  conference  When  we  started  our 
business    back    In    1938.    drugs  were   a 

blessing  that  helped  cure  disease  and  allevi 
aled  suffering  Today,  drugs  are  increasing 
ly  viewed  as  an  enemy,  primarily  because  of 
the  havoc  they  have  wreaked  on  the  lives  of 
countle.ss  thousands  of  our  children 

As  a  purveyor  of  beneficial  medication- 
Ihat  IS  neverlliele.«  sometimes  abu.sed  by 
adults  and  children  alike  as  a  commiini 

ty  center   for   Healthcare    we  feel  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  help  mount  an  ef 
fective  attack  or  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
one  of  the  most   troublesome  and  most   in 
tractable  of  our  nation  s  problems 

Tfie  sp«>cifir  purposes  of  Straight  Talk 
are 

To  educate  parents  about  the  alarminglj 
widespread  use  of  illicit  drugs  by  young 
people 

To  reaffirm  to  parent-s  their  rights  and  re 
.sponsibllities  in  curbing  their  children  s  in 
volvement  with  drugs 

To  teach  parents  how  to  detect  and  re 
solve  a  drug  abuse  problem  in  their  own 
household 

To  alert  young  people  to  the  dangers  of 
drugs,  including  even  the  .soft'  drug  man 
juana 

To  direct  both  parents  and  voung  people 
to  where  ihev  can  go  in  their  communitv 
for  additional  information,  counseling  or 
treatment 

PBOCHMH   CLEMENTS 

The  Straight  Talk  on  Drugs  Program 
consists  of  the  following  elements  a  series 
of  parent-oriented  pamphlets  on  drug  abu.se 
developed  by  and  available  exclusively  from 
Drugfair,  a  hard  hitting  series  of  public 
.service  radio  announcements  on  drug  abuse 
a  television  special  on  drug  abuse,  five  one 
hour  radio  call  in  programs  on  drug  abu.se 
newspaper  advertisements,  a  Consumers 
Ciuide  to  Pre.s<riptlon  Drugs,  available  for 
consumers  to  consult  at  all  Drugfair  pre 
scription  departments,  and  an  outreach  pro 
gram  to  schools  and  parent  groups  involv- 
ing Drugfair  pharmacists 

STRAIGHT  TALK  PAMPHLETS 

Drug  abuse  WTly  uorrv 
This  ()amphlet  glve.s  statistics  on  the  drug 
problem  among  youth  defines  drug 
abuse  .  differentiates  between  experiment 
ers.  occa-sional  users  and  continual  users. 
tells  whicli  are  the  major  drugs  of  abuse 
and  defines  physical  and  psychological  de 
pendence  on  drugs 

Drug  abusr  Hou  to  spot  it  and  u  fiat  to  do 
about  It 

This  pamphlet  alerts  parents  to  the  warn 
ing  signs  of  drug  abuse,  gives  guidai.ce  on 
how  to  approach  a  child  suspected  of  drug 
use  and  how  to  use  dLscipline  to  get  the 
child  off  of  drugs,  and  informs  them  that 
it  s  po.ssible  to  obtain  medical  help  for  a 
drug  problem  without  getting  into  trouble 
with  the  law 

Prri  rntmg  drug  abuse 
This  pamphlet  defines  drug  abuse  pre 
vention  outlines  suggested  actions  for  pre- 
venting drug  abu.se  and  shows  how  parents 
can  work  witti  other  parent-s  in  the  commu- 
nity to  slop  drug  abuse  more  effectively. 
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What  parrnls  should  know  at>out  drugs 
This  pamphlet  focuses  attention  on  the 
number  one  drug  problem— alcohol;  tells 
how  alcohol  is  especially  dangerous  to 
young  people;  explains  why  marijuana  isn't 
the  harmless  weed  "  many  think  It  to  be; 
and  provides  a  chart  listing  the  street 
names,  symptoms  and  hazards  of  the  major 
abused  drugs 

Drug  )<ir^n 
This  pamphlet  is  an  Illustrated  dictionary 
of  the  paraphernalia  used  in  taking  drugs 
and  the  slang  language  of  the  drug  culture 
Wherr  to  go  for  help 
There  are  four  versions  of  this  pamphlet. 
one  for  Metropolitan  Washington,  CentraJ 
and  Southern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania/Delaware  Each  version  lists 
the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  facilities  that  provide  professional 
treatment  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems All  of  the  facilities  contained  in  these 
pamphlets  treat  adolescents.  Whether  or 
not  parental  consent  is  required  for  adoles- 
cents to  be  treated  is  indicated  in  the  facili- 
ty description. 

RADIO  SPOTS 

Drugfair  arranged  a  four-hour  "rap  ses- 
sion with  former  teenage  drug  abusers  to 
produce  a  new  series  of  radio  spots.  These 
spots  will  be  aired  on  both  adult  and  rock 
radio  stations.  The  spots  aired  on  adult  sta- 
tions will  carry  the  messages  contained  in 
the  pamphlets  described  above  and  will 
invite  listeners  to  visit  their  neighborhood 
Drugfair  to  pick  up  copies  of  the  pamphlets 
The  spots  aired  on  rock  stations  will  give 
young  people  Straight  Talk"  on  the  ungla 
mourous  and  dangerous  side  to  taking 
drugs. 

RADIO  TALK  SHOWS 

Drugfair  is  sponsoring  five  one-hour  talk 
shows  on  radio  station  WRC-AM  in  Wash 
ington  These  are  of  the  call-in  '  type, 
where  listeners  can  phone  in  their  questions 
and  comments  All  the  talk  shows  will  deal 
In  some  way  with  the  subject  of  illegal  drug 
use  The  first  program,  the  popular  Bernie 
McCain  shew,  aiied  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  Just  prior  to  the  television  spe- 
cial It  featured  leaders  of  the  national 
Parent  Power  Against  Drugs  movement. 
There  were  spirited  discussions  t>etween  the 
guests  and  callers,  some  of  whom  called  to 
support  the  use  of  marijuana.  During  the 
program,  callers  repeatedly  praised  Drugfair 
for  taking  the  lead  in  the  community's  fight 
against  drugs 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

The  Straight  Talk  on  Drugs  Program  was 
launched  with  a  powerful  full-page  ad  in 
Washington  newspapers,  headlined  Most 
Parents  Wouldn't  Know  A  Drug  Pusher  If 
They  Saw  One  There  is  an  appealing  photo 
of  a  pre-teen  girl,  and  the  ad  begins  with. 
ihis  is  Karen  She's  twelve.  She  plays  guard 
on  her  junior  high  school  basketball  team. 
She  might  be  your  kids  best  friend.  She  s  a 
drug  pusher,  , 

An  abbreviated  version  of  the  Karen  ad 
appeared  in  Drugfair  ads  in  all  localities, 
followed  with  others  that  descrit)e  the  sub- 
jects that  are  Included  in  the  Straight  Talk 
pamphleLs.  A  series  of  half-page  Straight 
Talk  ads  will  appear  each  week  In  Washing- 
ton new-papers  until  December 

TELEVISION  SPECIAL 

On  September  12,  Drugfair  sponsored  a 
one  hour,  prime  time  television  special  on 
drug  abuse  prevention  on  WRC-TV,  Wash- 
ington, DC  This  special,  entitled.  Your 
Children,  My  Children,  A  Parent's  Guide  to 
Drugs  ",  was  narrated  by  Bob  McGrath  of 
Sesame  Street  fame    It  consisted  of  15  real- 
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life  scenarios  of  parents  coping  with  their 
child's  drug  problems. 

The  program  has  received  wide  acclaim 
from   every   segment.   A   typical   comment 

Your  Children.  My  Children"  was  one  of 
the  most  skillfully  crafted  presentations  I 
have  ever  seen  on  television.  Its  message  — 
that  we  must  educate  both  our  children  and 
ourselves  as  a  deterrent  to  the  menace  of 
drug  abuse— was  very  well  staled  " 

The  in-studio  and  home  audiences  were 
asked  to  test  their  judgment  on  handling 
the  situations  through  multiple  choice  ques- 
tions. The  test  questions  were  made  availa- 
ble to  viewers  before  the  show  in  full-page 
newspaper  ads  and  through  bag  stuffers  at 
Drugfair  stores.  Viewers  have  been  asked  to 
return  their  completed  test  forms  to  Drug- 
fair  prescription  departments  so  that  they 
may  be  used  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  in  a  study  of  public  awareness 
of  drug  abuse.  Instead  of  airing  any  com- 
mercials. Drugfair  used  the  available  time 
to  descritie  the  Straight  Talk  Program  to 
viewers.  Board  Chairman  Myron  D,  Gerber 
and  Dr  Durrell  of  NIDA  covered  all  aspects 
of  Straight  Talk,  and  viewers  were  given  the 
telephone  number  of  the  WACADA  Hot 
Line  to  call  for  advice  on  immediate  drug 
problems  (WACADA  is  the  Washington 
Area  Council  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse) 

COMMUNITY  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Straight  Talk 
program  is  to  gain  well-deserved  recognition 
for  Drugfair  pharmicists  as  key  members  of 
the  community  health  team.  Straight  Talk 
provides  an  overall  umbrella  for  profession- 
al outreach  by  Drugfair  pharmacists,  af- 
fording Increased  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful contact  with  consumers,  as  well  as  a 
chance  to  work  with  community  groups  in 
meaningful  health-related  projects. 

Drugfair  pharmacists  are  being  encour- 
aged to  work  with  their  local  schools  and 
parent  groups  to  combat  drug  abuse. • 
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CONGRESSIONAL  TEXTILE 
CAUCUS  STATEMENT 

HON.  KEN  HOLUND 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Textile  Caucus  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  quarterly  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  period 
ending  September  1980. 

I  am,  therefore,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  submit  the  statement  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
review  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  TEXTILE  CAU- 
CUS QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  AND  FUND 
BALANCE   FOR  THE   PERIOD   ENDING  SEPT    30,    1980 
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THE  'WORLD-ITS  POVERTY  AND 
ITS  WEAPONS 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

Of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
1980,  50,000  nuclear  weapons  were  de- 
ployed in  24  countries.  The  nations  of 
the  world  now  spend  in  excess  of  $500 
billion  annually  on  weapons  and 
armies.  Twenty-five  million  people 
populate  the  regular  armies  of  the 
world,  and  another  approximately  50 
million  serve  in  paramilitary  and  re- 
servist forces.  Despite  the  astronomi- 
cal expenditures  and  the  numbers  of 
people  involved,  the  global  arms  race 
has  lessened  rather  than  increased  se- 
curity in  the  world. 

The  arms  race  has  raised  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war.  It  drains  hundreds 
of  billiorvs  of  dollars  each  year  from 
the  struggle  agairist  hunger,  disease, 
and  illiteracy,  weakens  national  econo- 
mies, and  heighteris  the  inequality 
among  nations. 

"World  Military  and  Social  Expendi- 
tures. 1980."  authored  by  Ruth  Leger 
Sivard,  spells  out  in  the  starkest  terms 
the  cost  of  the  global  arms  race  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  the  unmet 
human  and  social  needs  that  are  the 
consequence  of  military  spending. 
Supported  by  leading  research  organi- 
zations, this  publication  provides  an 
up-to-date  survey  of  national  and 
world  priorities,  and  their  implications 
for  life  on  this  planet.  This  publica- 
tion should  be  read  by  all  citizens  who 
assert  world  peace  and  economic  devel- 
opment as  a  top  priority. 

Excerpts  from  the  study  follow: 
World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures. 
1980 

In  a  year  marked  by  internal  social  and 
economic  turbulence,  governments  took 
refuge  in  building  stronger  military  de- 
fenses against  external  enemies  The  exten- 
sion of  military  power  dominated  world  pri- 
orities. For  the  eighth  year  in  a  row,  world 
military  expenditures  increased  faster  than 
the  rate  of  inflation 

No  indicator  more  graphically  shows  the 
incredible  destructive  power  that  is  loose  in 
the  world  than  the  spread  and  numt)ers  of 
nuclear  weapons,  now  over  50,000  of  them 
They  steadily  increase  in  speed,  reach,  accu 
racy,  and  ability  to  destroy  civilization. 

While  military  budgets  went  up,  living 
standards  declined.  Worldwide,  prices  rose 
faster,  energy  supplies  were  tighter,  more 
people  were  unemployed,  more  lived  with- 
out adequate  food,  clean  water,  the  mini- 
mum essentials  of  civilized  living. 

The  object  lesson  of  the  year  was  the  limi- 
tation and  inutility  of  military  power  Hos- 
tages, civil  violence,  and  a  growing  tide  of 
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refugr**  were  nagging  reminders  of  neglect 
ed  human  needs  that  have  no  military  solu 
tlona. 

PRIORITIES    19«0 

In  an  oil-short  world,  the  newest  military 
tanks  will  consume  19  gallons  of  gas  per 
mile 

The  training  of  military  personnel  in  the 
US  alone  costs  twice  as  much  per  vrar  lus 
the  education  budget  for  the  300.000.000 
school-age  children  in  South  Asia 

Research  on  new  weapons  receives  eight 
times  as  much  public  money  as  research  on 
new  sources  of  energy 

With  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
1.000.000  times  the  destructive  power  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb,  the  two  superpowers  arc 
still  investing  well  over  $100,000,000  per  dav 
to  upgrade  their  nuclear  arsenals 

In  the  richer  countries  the  average  life  l.s 
30  years  longer  than  in  the  poorer  conn 
tries. 

Two  governments  in  three  spend  more  to 
guard  their  cltlzer\s  agairuit  military  attack 
than  against  all  the  enemies  of  good  health 

In  the  US  20  times  as  much  public  re- 
search money  goes  for  transportation  into 
space  as  for  mass  transit  on  earth 

The  number  of  people  held  hostage  to  the 
threat  of  nuclear  catastrophe  has  reached 
4.500.000.000  A  few  men.  perhapr  one.  can 
determine  whether  they  die  In  nuclear  war 

MILITARY  TRENDS 

The  expansion  of  military  force  is  con 
tinuing  at  an  accelerated  pace  A  world  wide 
phenomenon.  It  apes  the  actioixs  of  the  su 
perpowers  and  is  stimulated  by  them  There 
IS  nothing  in  past  history  to  compare  with 
the  present  build  up  of  destructive  power  In 
the  world,  and  with  the  threat  to  humanits 
that  it  poses  Extravagant  militarism  has  al 
ready  contributed  on  economic  deteriora 
tlon  and  Increasing  social  unrest  In  the 
name  of  national  defense  it  is  al.so  movinK 
the  world  closer  to  the  ultimate  disaster  o( 
nuclear  war 

There  are  features  in  the  modern  arms 
race  which  have  gUen  It  a  peculiar  ability  to 
perpetuate  itself  In  reviewinu  the  situation 
In  mid- 1980.  It  will  be  useful  to  .search  out 
some  of  these  characteristics.  They  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  must 
be  done  to  bring  the  war  machine  under 
control. 

EXPENDITURES 

steadily  rising  expenditures,  which  arc 
now  above  $500  billion  a  year,  give  a  quick 
fix  on  the  scope  of  the  global  arms  competl 
tion  and  the  relentless  push  to  still  higher 
levels  of  Intensity  World  outlays  appear  to 
have  exceeded  $460  billion  In  1979.  com 
pared  with  a  yearly  average  in  the  1960's 
and  1970s  of  $370  billion  'at  1979  prices i  In 
the  1980's.  if  present  trends  continue,  world 
military  outlays  promise  to  go  higher  than 
$600  billion  a  year,  even  under  the  unreal 
assumption  that  price  inflation  will  be 
checked. 

Yet  it  Is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  the  mili- 
tary mystique  that  dominates  them,  that 
such  numbers  no  longer  shock  The  links  be 
tween  this  enormous  drain  on  world  re 
sources  and  global  economic  and  social  ten 
slons  are  not  clearly  visible  Seldom  does  the 
political  leadership  allude  to  them  The  sim- 
plistic Identification  of  external  enemies  is 
seen  to  be  politically  more  profitable  than 
attacking  problems  at  home 

Official  military  budgets  do.  however, 
play  a  key  role  in  setting  public  priorities 
and  in  stimulating  the  competition  Where 
public  support  Is  necessary,  national  budget 
comparisons  are  used  to  dramatize  the  for 
eign  threat  They  also  signal  the  national 
response,  setting  the  target  for  a  higher 
level  of  military  effort.  Few  mechanisms  are 
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so  effective  in  ensuring  a  perpetually  rising 
level  of  action  reaction 

At  the  heart  of  this  competition  is  the 
US  USSR  military  rivalry  Since  1980 
these  two  natioru  alone  have  accounted  for 
a  majority  share  58  per  cent  of  the  world 
military  outlays,  with  their  alliances  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  total 

The  factors,  real  and  irrational  underly 
mg  the  animosity  between  these  two  clvl 
llzed  countries  need  more  probing  than  they 
have  had  While  complex  causes  are  t>eyond 
the  scope  of  this  study  the  role  of  military 
expenditures  In  exacerbating  the  rompeti 
tlon  IS  not  Soviet  .secrecy  about  their  mill 
tary  outlays  and  the  elaborate  US  effort  to 
provide  the  missing  numt>ers  have  together 
served  to  intensify  the  arms  race  Despite 
the  uncertainties  in  estimates  of  Soviet  mill 
tary  spending,  thus  measure  has  become  an 
Important  political  tool,  used  without  reser- 
vations to  define  the  threat,  stir  fear  and 
drive  the  military  competition  to  new 
heights. 

PERSONNEI. 

There  are  now  an  estimated  25  million 
people  in  the  world's  regular  forces.  7  mil 
Hon  more  than  in  1980.  Paramilitary  and  re 
servlsl  forces  are  at  least  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  regulars.  Civilians  directly  employed 
by  the  military,  and  those  working  on  weap 
ons  research,  production,  or  related  artivi 
ties,  bring  to  over  100  million  the  numt)er  of 
people  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  defense 
ministries 

In  a  world  In  which  employment  opportu 
nities  are  shrinking  in  relation  to  a  burgeon 
ing  work  force.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  contem 
plate  a  reduction  of  defense  employment 
unless  corresponding  opportunities  are 
made  available  elsewhere  However,  even  in 
the  industrialized  nations  no  government 
machinery  is  yet  m  place  to  provide  civilian 
employment  alternative  specifically  geared 
to  the  skills  of  defense  workers 

ARMS  TRADE 

The  ever  rising  flood  of  arms  in  interna 
tional  trade  reflects  two  of  the  most  danger 
ous  aspects  of  recent  military  trends:  the 
movement  of  sophisticated  weapons  and 
technology  throughout  the  de\elopinK 
world  and  the  role  of  governments  in  the  In 
dustrlallzed  nations  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  proliferation 

The  latest  estimates  from  U.S.  Govern 
ment  .sources  put  world  arms  trade  at  $21 
billion  m  1978.  over  two  thirds  of  it  going  to 
developing  nations  Published  CIA  estimates 
show  exports  still  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  big  supplier  countries,  with  the  US 
dominating  the  market  The  competition  for 
sales  has  heightened,  however,  as  more 
countries.  Including  developing,  enter  the 
market  with  major  weapons  systems  to  sell 
Importing  states  are  interested  in  diversify- 
ing sources  of  supply  as  a  buffer  against  po 
litical  domination 

RESEARCH 

Research  and  development  outlays  to  pro 
duce  more  accurate,  more  lethal,  more 
exotic,  and  more  experuilve  weapons  are  still 
on  the  rl.se  Between  1970  and  1978  govern 
ment  budgets  for  military  re.search  In  the 
U  S.  and  Western  Europe  increased  by  75 
(jercent  With  the  addition  of  space  re 
search,  which  has  military  applications,  the 
total  spent  m  these  countries  alone  exceed 
ed  $21  billion  in  1978 

The  combined  budgets  for  defense  and 
space  absort)ed  half  of  all  publicly-support 
I'd  research  funds,  diverting  as  much  re 
search  effort  to  new  weapons  as  to  all  civil 
lan  research  combined,  for  health  care,  ade 
quate  nutrition,  new  energy  sources,  and 
the  vast  array  of  unmet  needs  of  humanity 
Individual   western   countries  varied   in   the 
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emphasis  given  military  versus  civilian  pro 
grams  The  relatively  largest  military  share 
was  spent  by  the  US  -Soviet  R&D  an  area 
for  which  estimates  are  particularly  shaky 
IS  generally  considered  closer  to  the  US 
pattern  and  may  exceed  it  in  its  emphasis 
on  military  research 

WEAPONS 

This  op«n  ended  drive  toward  new  tech 
nology  ha.s  revolutionized  the  art  of  warfare 
m  a  mere  decade  or  two.  increasing  its  de 
struct ive  capability  and  radically  extending 
its  reach  so  that  neither  distance  nor  oceans 
ran  any  longer  guarantee  sanctuary  for  non 
combatants 

While  producer  prices  generally  awrage 
SIX  times  higher  than  the  levels  of  World 
War  II.  prices  for  weapon  systems  in  the 
US  have  Jumped  as  much  as  200  times 
Even  if  some  of  the  price  escalation  ran  l)e 
attributed  to  the  cost  plus  liberality  of  mill 
tary  procurement,  much  of  it  results  from 
technological  change  The  new  weapons  are 
of  a  sophistication  undreamed  of  in  World 
War  II 

The  army  tank  Is  one  example  of  the 
kinds  of  costly  modifications  which  have  oc 
curred  even  in  the  typ>es  of  arms  called  con 
ventlonal  The  World  War  II  tank,  a  lum 
t)erlng  giant  with  relatively  simple  equip 
ment.  sold  for  about  $50,000  each  Today  s 
XMl  tank,  a  heavily-armored.  59-ton  mon 
ster  loaded  with  electronic  gear,  infrared 
devices,  and  automatic  controls  as  compli 
cated  as  a  Jet  plane,  will  cost  over  $1,500,000 
each  The  complexity  of  the  modern  tank, 
like  much  of  modem  military  equipment, 
gives  It  a  high  breakdown  rate  In  operation 
al  tests,  the  XMl  averaged  145  miles  be- 
tween  failures  of  its  major  components,  two 
hours  of  maintenance  for  every  hour  of  op 
eration 

Unfortunately,  in  the  post  war  family  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  deferise 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  kill 
power  In  remaking  the  art  of  war.  modern 
science  has  created  an  imbalance  of  unprec- 
edented proportions.  On  the  one  hand  is  a 
limitless  power  to  destroy  On  the  other,  un- 
protected humanity  For.  despite  the  mas 
sive  defense'  establishments  that  ha\e 
been  built,  the  painful  truth  is  that  there  Is 
no  defense  at  all  against  an  attack  with  nu- 
clear weapons  Nor  can  populations  be  ade 
quately  protected  against  mass  destruction 
weapons  already  used  in  wars,  such  weapons 
as  lethal  gases,  crop-destroying  chemicals, 
and  napalm  incendiary  bomt>s  Nor  against 
such  other  nonnuclear  po.ssibilities  as 
weather  warfare  or  the  concentrated  beams 
of  light  in  laser  weapons  that  promi.se  to 
revolutionize  the  state  of  military  art  once 
again 

ECONOMIC      SOCIAL  TRENDS 

Developments  in  the  past  year  ha\e 
heightened  the  contrasts  between  the  flour 
ishlng  military  sector  and  a  wilting  civilian 
economy  The  slgru  of  economic  depression 
are  more  widespread  The  expansion  of  the 
world  s  economic  base  no  longer  keeps  pace 
with  the  Increase  In  population  Among 
poor  countries,  and  the  poorest  m  all  coun- 
tries, serious  threats  to  world  security  are 
growing  out  of  mi.sery  and  desperation 

INFLATION 

Runaway  prices  are  the  most  visible  signs 
of  the  troubled  economic  situation  today  In 
1979  consumer  prices  were  up  an  average  of 
12  per  cent  In  the  IMF  world  index  Since 
1973.  when  the  first  large  Jump  in  oil  prices 
occurred,  consumer  prices  have  doubled  on 
average 

Inflation  is  a  close  partner  of  militariM 
tion  Military  spending  fuels  the  inflation 
ary  fires  in  a  number  of  ways  It  overheats 
the    <ivilian    economy    by    generatinK    more 
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spendable  income  than  goods  and  services  to 
at)sorb  it  It  has  a  depressing  effect  on  In- 
vestment, which  m  turn  thwarts  economic 
growth  and  prolongs  inflationary  pressures. 
Military  buying  also  creates  a  distinct  gov- 
ernment-dependent sector  which  in  Itself 
has  Inflation-prone  characteristics:  rapid  ob- 
solescence and  product  change,  unstable 
markets,  the  excessive  waste  endemic  to 
large  bureaucracies  beyond  public  control, 
cost  plus  pricing,  and  with  it.  reduced  pres- 
sures for  management  efficiency.  Pass- 
through  costs  associated  with  defense  con- 
tracts assure  that  they  will  have  first  claim 
on  scarce  labor  and  other  resources,  but  few 
economies  can  prevent  this  demand  from 
having  a  spillover  effect  on  prices  in  the 
rest  of  the  market 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  rales  are  high  and  rising 
throughout  the  world  economy  A  sample  of 
50  countries  for  which  records  are  available 
since  1960  indicates  that  there  are  now- 
more  people  unemployed  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  two  decades.  In  industrial  coun- 
tries the  unemployment  rate  In  1980  aver- 
ages more  than  twice  what  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  1960  s  OECD  reports  that  there  are 
20  million  persons  out  of  work  In  developed 
countries.  ILO  estimates  455  million  Jobless 
or  underemployed  In  developing  countries 
'not  including  China  or  other  centrally- 
planned  m  Asia).  Compared  with  the  num- 
t)ers  able  to  work,  this  means  that  only 
three  in  five  are  fully  employed. 

Employment  opportunities  are  linked  to 
the  expansion  of  capital  stock,  of  Industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  service  and  supporting  Industries. 
Recent  developments  have  not  been  favora- 
ble to  this  expansion.  Economic  growth  ha-s 
slowed  in  the  past  two  years  and  it  now 
seems  likely  that  no  Increase  at  all  will  be 
registered  in  Industrial  nations  in  1980. 

Military  budgets  are  dead-end  expendi- 
tures They  do  not  foster  growth.  Through 
their  inflation-inducing  effects  and  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  to  which  they  contrib- 
ute they  inhibit  the  capital  investment  es- 
sential for  deielopment  Through  their 
dram  on  re.search  funds  and  talent,  they  re- 
strain the  productivity  gains  which  could 
open  markets  and  ensure  more  jobs  across 
the  board 

Military  expenditures  are  in  competition 
with  other  government  budgets  which  do  a 
considerably  better  job  of  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Non-defense  needs  tend 
to  be  less  capital-intensive,  more  labor-ori- 
ented. Official  calculations  for  the  US  econ- 
omy indicate  that,  for  the  same  expenditure 
of  funds,  up  to  twice  as  many  people  can  be 
employed  in  schools,  health  services,  build- 
ing homes  and  transit  systenw.  as  through 
military  budgets.  As  an  Increasing  number 
of  developing  societies  have  also  found,  de- 
fense spending  Is  the  least  efficient  road  to 
nation-bulldlng  and  the  job  opportunities 
needed  for  rapidly  growing  populations. 

INCREASING  INEQUALITY 

The  economic  progress  of  two  decades  has 
left  the  income  gap  between  the  developed 
and  developing  parts  of  the  world  wider 
than  ever  A  few  developing  nations  have 
successfully  moved  out  of  poverty  into  a  dy- 
namic pattern  of  growth  based  in  part  on 
rapid  industrialization.  Some  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  have  soared  to  exceptional 
levels  of  weaJth.  The  average  gain  In  income 
in  developing  nations,  however,  has  been 
too  small  In  atisolute  terms,  the  growth  of 
population  too  great,  to  begin  to  close  the 
Wide  gulf  between  rich  and  poor.  GNP  per 
capita  in  North  America,  where  incomes  are 
highest,  averages  about  60  times  that  in 
South  Asia,  the  region  where  it  is  lowest. 
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In  the  developing  world  in  particular, 
income  extremes  within  countries  also 
appear  to  have  spread.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  richest  fifth  of  the  nation  to  com- 
mand 60  percent  or  more  of  the  national 
Income,  while  the  poorest  fifth  has  3  to  5 
percent  of  it. 

The  Increased  military  presence  contrib- 
utes to  these  Inequalities  within  countries. 
In  many  developing  countries  a  strong  mili- 
tary elite  has  tended  to  reenforce  feudal 
structures.  With  the  land-owTiing  and  busi- 
ness classes,  military  regimes  have  estab- 
lished first  claim  on  economic  gains.  As  a 
consequence,  few  of  the  dividends  of  growth 
have  trickled  down  to  landless  peasants  and 
the  urban  poor. 

UNMET  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Poverty.— One  person  in  five  is  trapped  in 
degrading  poverty,  malnourished.  Illiterate. 
surviving  at  a  level  below  human  decency. 
This  is  the  world  of  1980. 

Education.— In  the  poorest  countries.  95 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate;  in  the 
richest.  1  per  cent 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  illiterates  in  the 
world  are  women:  In  most  developing  coun- 
tries, fewer  girls  than  boys  have  a  chance  to 
attend  school. 

For  the  same  numt>er  of  school-age  chil- 
dren, there  Is  one  teacher  in  the  poorest 
countries  as  compared  with  20-25  in  rich 
countries. 

Health— Lives  are  30  years  shorter  on 
average  in  Africa  than  in  Europe. 

Relative  to  births,  six  times  as  many  in- 
fants die  In  developing  countries  sis  in  devel- 
oped. 

In  the  Third  World  not  one  person  in 
three  ever  sees  a  doctor 

Among  children  under  15.  annual  deaths 
from  diseases  which  could  be  prevented  by 
immunization  are  over  12  million. 

Jobs —Two  out  of  five  people  who  want  to 
work  are  less  than  fully  employed,  or  have 
no  Job  at  all. 

Food  —At  least  450  million  people  in  the 
world— perhaps  as  many  as  one  billion  now 
as  a  result  of  the  droughts  and  wars  of 
1979-80— suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
hunger. 

In  Latin  America,  children  under  5  years 
of  age  die  of  Illnesses  related  to  food  defi- 
ciency at  a  rate  eight  times  that  of  North 
America. 

With  food  prices  skyrocketing,  hunger  is 
on  the  rise  even  in  developed  countries.  An 
estimated  300.000  elderly  people  are  under- 
nourished in  New  York  City,  the  richest  city 
in  the  world. 

Water  —Two  billion  people  in  the  world, 
most  of  them  in  developing  nations,  do  not 
have  access  to  a  dependable,  sanitary  supply 
of  water. 

Women,  who  are  the  traditional  carriers 
of  the  family  w-ater  supply  in  the  Third 
World,  often  must  walk  up  to  15  miles  a  day 
to  get  it. 

Only  one-third  of  the  people  In  developing 
countries  have  adequate  sanitation  facili- 
ties. 

Water-related  diseases  kill  approximately 
10  million  people  every  year:  these  diseases 
are  the  leading  killers  of  children. 

Housing. -In  cities  of  the  Third  World. 
250  million  people  live  in  slums  or  squatter 
settlements,  without  adequate  access  to 
clean  water  or  minimum  health  facllites. 

Three-fourths  of  the  urban  poor  cannot 
afford  even  the  cheapest  housing  available 
through  public  agencies. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Like  the  mushroom  atomic  cloud,  the  pop- 
ulation chart  opposite  signals  a  new  age.  It 
took  more  than  one  million  years  for  the 
earth's  population  to  reach  two  billion.  45 
years  for  it  to  double   In  the  relatively  brief 
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span  of  the  next  20  years,  two  billion  people 
will  be  added  to  the  present  global  popula- 
tion At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  additional 
population  will  be  In  the  developing  parts  of 
the  world.  By  the  year  2000,  the  poorer 
countries  will  have  about  5.0  billion  of  the 
world's  population  of  6.4  billion. 

The  spectacular  growth  in  numbers  is 
only  one  of  the  several  far-reaching  changes 
which  have  already  revolutionized  life  In 
the  20th  century  Among  them  the  most 
striking  in  global  impact  Is  the  development 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
Planes  can  now  travel  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  Travelers  can  cross  oceans 
in  three  hours.  Communication  by  tele- 
phone across  the  world  is  virtually  irutanta- 
neous  An  event  in  Asia  can  be  seen  on  tele- 
vision screens  in  North  America  as  it  is  hap- 
pening The  remotest  corners  of  the  earth 
are  part  of  one  vast  network  of  information 
and  exchange,  a  network  which  has  vitally 
affected  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  individuals'  and  nations'  aspirations  for 
the  future 

No  less  dramatic  than  the  technological 
changes  are  the  world-wide  bonds  forged  by 
economic  development  As  population 
growth  has  put  increasing  pressure  on  natu- 
ral resources,  nations  have  had  to  go  far 
beyond  their  own  borders  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials needed  for  production  and  trarvsporta- 
tion  and  to  sustain  life  itself.  Jobs  in  one 
area  of  the  world  are  tied  to  markets  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  The  safety  of  the  air 
we  breathe  depends  on  environmental  ef- 
fects which  may  be  created  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

All  of  these  changes  have  operated  to 
create  a  more  interdependent  world,  vastly 
larger  in  numbers  of  people,  more  complex 
in  the  problems  to  be  solved,  more  tightly 
linked  in  a  community  of  shared  interests 
and  concerns,* 


FLEETWOOD  TIGERS  WIN  STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  members  and  coaches 
of  the  Fleetwood  Tigers  soccer  team 
on  winning  their  second  Pennsylvania 
State  Soccer  Championship  in  the  last 
3  years. 

On  Saturday,  November  15,  this  out- 
standing teEim  defeated  the  Radnor 
Red  Raiders  by  a  2  to  1  victory  and 
captured  the  State  championship.  The 
Fleetwood  team  finished  their  season 
with  an  amazing  179  goals.  The  win- 
ning goal  in  the  championship  game 
was  scored  by  all-stater  Jerry  Moyer, 
who  holds  the  national  record  for  as- 
sists and  scored  37  goals  this  year.  The 
first  goal  for  the  Tigers  was  scored  by 
freshman  Troy  Snyder,  who  scored  his 
40th  goal  of  the  year  just  98  seconds 
into  the  game.  Goalies  Russ  Neider 
and  Randy  Kline  needed  only  five 
saves  between  them  to  Insure  victory 
for  the  Tigers.  The  Tigers  are  coached 
by  Ray  Buss,  who  has  led  his  team 
with  only  one  loss  last  year,  since  Sep- 
tember of  1978. 

The  Fleetwood  Tigers  soccer  team 
has  consistently  shown  their  dedica- 
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tlon  to  excellence,  good  sportsmanship 
and  team  loyalty  They  deserve  our 
utmost  admiration  and  most  certainly 
our  congratulations  The  people  of 
Berks  County  are  very  proud  of  our 
team  I  commend  their  record  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  wish 
these  fine  young  athletes  continued 
future  success  • 


REAGAN  SOCIAL  SKCT^RITY  PRO 
POSALS      REQUIRE      DETAILED 
SCRUTINY    BY    CONGRESS    AND 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPI^ 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  In  recent 
days,  much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  .some  proposed  policy  recommenda 
tlons  involving  the  social  security 
system  advanced  by  President  elect 
Reagan's  special  .social  security  task 
force  Included  among  these  idea.s  are 
raising  the  social  security  retirement 
age  from  65  to  68  and  recalculating 
annual  cost-of-living  increases  on  the 
basis  of  wage  increases  not  price  In- 
creases. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  consider 
it  atjsolutely  essential  that  all  of  these 
proposals  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
possible  scrutiny  before  they  are  ad 
vanced   els   legislation     I    believe   a   na 
tlonal  dialog  involving  the  new  admin 
Istration.  the  Congre.s.s  and  the  Ameri 
can     people,     especially     the    elderly, 
must  be  started  to  realistically  discuss 
the     future     of     the    social     security 
system. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  over  the 
general  direction  which  the  task  force 
recommendations  seem  to  be  taking 
The  concern  about  the  future  flnan 
cial  viability  of  the  system  is  some- 
thing which  I  share  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  achieving  .savings  solely  by 
reducing  or  delaying  earned  benefits  Is 
not  sound  policy 

If  we  are  to  realistically  discuss  the 
future  funding  of  the  social  security 
system,  we  must  include  In  these  dis 
cusslons  proposals  to  provide  for  par 
tlal  general  revenue  financing  of  the 
system.  In  the  next  Congre.ss  I  will 
sponsor  legislation,  once  authored  by 
our  distinguished  former  colleague 
James  Burke,  to  provide  that  .social  se 
cunty  be  finsmced  one-third  employer, 
one-third  employee,  and  one-third 
general  revenue 

As  we  consider  different  options  for 
the  future,  we  must  remember  that 
almost  30  percent  of  older  Americans 
rely  on  social  security  as  their  source 
of  income.  For  more  than  40  years. 
social  security  has  represented  a  cov 
enant  between  millions  of  Americans 
and  their  Government,  a  covenant 
based  on  mutual  participation  and 
trust.  The  worker  contributes  to  the 
system  thus  helping  to  provide  bene- 
fits   for    eligible    recipients    and    ultl 
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mately  their  own  retirement  The 
Governments  responsibility  is  to 
insure  and  protect  the  system  .so  that 
t>enefits  earned  by  workers  can  be 
twneflts  drawn  by  retirees 

The  world  of  1980  is  far  different 
than  It  was  when  social  .security  went 
into  effect  Dramatic  demographic 
shifts  have  occurred  to  the  point 
today  that  in  this  century  that  rate  of 
growth  among  persons  60  and  over  is 
four  times  that  of  people  under  60  In 
1980.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  number  of  persons  over  60  exceeds 
the  number  of  persoris  under  10  This 
shift  In  population  Is  felt  more  In  the 
.so<"lal  .security  system  than  In  many 
other  programs  The  system  s  ability 
to  provide  t)enefits  is  directly  tied  to 
the  number  of  younger  workers  con 
tributing  into  the  system,  and  their 
numbers  are  on  the  decline  while  the 
numt)er  of  recipients  is  on  the  rise 

I  applaud  the  interest  being  shown 
by  the  President  elect  in  the  future  of 
the  social  security  system  and  hope  to 
work  closely  with  him  in  the  months 
ahead  • 


EDDIE  PATTEN 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

iir  Nrw  jrnsrv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  .\ovembrr  19.  19S0 

•  Mr  K<jRSYTHE  Mr  Speaker,  it 
waji  with  regret  that  I  learned  of  Ed 
Pattens  decision  to  retire  from  the 
House  at  the  end  of  this  .season  of 
Congress  While  Ed  and  I  have  been 
on  different  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ha\e 
long  admired  and  respected  the 
manner  in  which  he  ha.s  approached 
his  work  a.s  a  legislator 

When    I    first    came    to   Congress   in 
1970.   my   office   wa.s   located   in   Long 
worth  Building,  right  next  door  to  Ed 
Patten   Ed,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  mar 
veloiis    sense    of    humor    and    a    un 
matched    Irish    enthusiasm     At    this 
point  in  my  congressional  career,  how 
ever.  I  was  unaware  of  this    Well.  Ed 
wasted  little  time  m  introducing  him- 
self to  me  and  my  staff  members 

One  day.  while  I  wa.s  on  the  House 
floor,  Ed  strolled  into  my  office  and 
triumphantly  announced  to  my  staff, 

I  just  talked  to  your  bo.ss  and  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  that  he's  giving  you  the 
rest  of  the  day  off  "  Needless  to  say, 
my  staff  members  came  to  love  Ed 
Patten. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  come  to 
know  Ed  Patten  as  a  wonderful, 
thoughtful  and  hardworking  indlvidu 
al  In  all  my  years  in  Washington,  I 
have  never  known  him  to  be  reserved 
or  retiring.  He  approaches  each  day 
with  a  renewed  eagerness  and  enthusi- 
a.sm  which  bubbles  over  and  affects 
everyone  in  this  Chamber, 

As  the  only  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Ed  was  success- 
ful in  procuring  the  necessary  outlays 
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to  save  Fort  Dix  in  1975  He  has  t>een 
instrumental  in  bringing  needed  reve- 
nue to  Rutgers,  the  State  University, 
and  has  always  supported  legislation 
aiding  veterans,  small  businessmen 
and  the  working  force  of  the  State 

It  is  difficult  to  envision  the  House 
without  Ed  Patten  No  one  will  ever 
replace  his  presence  here  His  out- 
standing contribution  and  undying  en 
thusiasm  will  be  sorely  missed  I  know 
all  members  of  the  delegation  join  me 
in  wishing  Ed  and  his  wonderful  wife 
Ann,  the  best  of  everything.* 


OSHA    TOO  MUCH  POWER:- 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  (.eoRt.iA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Nove^nber  20.  1980 

•  Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  we 
often  hear  complaints  about  how 
agencies  abuse  their  regulatory 
powers  Sometimes  when  we  read 
these  incidents  in  the  newspaper,  or 
hear  about  them  on  television,  we 
simply  cannot  believe  Just  how  absurd 
the.se  regulations  are  But  these  inci 
dents  of  overregulation  just  keep  oc- 
curring 

It  is  time  this  abuse  was  put  to  a 
slop 

Recently,  one  of  the  folks  from  back 
home  in  Atlanta  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
commentary  by  Neal  Boortz  Mr 
Boortz  works  at  WLTA  FM  m  Atlanta, 
and  Is  well  known  for  his  commen 
tarles  on  the  state  of  our  Government 
I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
you 

The  NtAL  Boortz  Commentary 

How  many  of  you  have  said,  after  one  of 
mv  attacks  on  the  incompetency  In  Govern 
ment.  Oil  there  goes  ole  Neal  again,  just 
piling  the  bad  words  on  our  Government 
Nobody  not  even  a  bureaucrat,  could  be 
I  hat  .simple  minded 

Wait  a  minute  -try  this  story  on  for  siae. 
.M  a  California  ron.struction  site  la.st  week 
there    wa.s    a    cave    m  One    man    was 

!  rapped  and  hl.s  life  in  danger  The  (ire  de 
partment  wft.s  called  to  dig  him  out  and 
ihey  did  It  took  over  2  hours,  with  the  fire 
men  literally  standing  on  their  head.s  at 
times  The  man  s  life  wa.s  .saved  Well  did 
the  firemen  return  to  a  heroes  welcome''  Not 
quite  An  OSHA  Inspector  read  the  .story  o( 
the  rescue  in  the  paper,  hurried  over  to  the 
site.  Inve.stigaled  the  details  of  the  oper 
ation,  and  promptly  filed  charges  against 
the  firemen  for  conducting  the  rescue  m  an 
unsafe  and  unapproved  manner  Novi  do  I 
need  the  rest  of  my  time  to  make  thi.s  poinf 
According  to  OSHA.  heroism  can  be  harm 
ful  to  your  health  and  you  need  a  bureau 
crat  to  protect  you  from  it  Well,  there  was 
.some  unpleasant  publicity  in  the  local  press 
and  I  m  happv  to  report,  an  OSHA  superior 
decided  to  withdraw  the  charges  but  even 
he  defended  the  inspectors  diligence  in 
filing  the  charges  in  the  first  place 

Now  -I  know  I  don  t  need  the  rest  of  my 
time  to  drill  thi.s  point  home  • 


UMI 
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COMBATING    SOVIET    ANTISEMI 
TISM  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIO- 
LATIONS   

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  protest  two  Incidents  of  official 
Soviet  antlsemillsm  which  undermine 
the  current  Madrid  Conference  and 
contradict  the  very  human  rights 
pledges  the  Soviets  made  as  part  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 

On  October  10.  a  Soviet  newspaper 
With  a  circulation  of  about  10  million 
schoolchildren  attacked  Zionism  and 
Judaism  interchangeably  as  "modern 
day  Fascism  "  and  the  main  enemy  of 
peace  on  earth.  "  The  article  claims 
that  the  purpose  of  "Jewish  bankers" 
is  to  djunage  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. Clearly,  far  greater  damage  to 
Soviet-American  relations  Is  being  in- 
flicted by  official  Soviet  anllsemltism. 

One  day,  some  of  these  children  will 
make  decisions  affecting  world  peace- 
decisions  based  on  dangerous  Illusions 
formed  by  this  type  of  vicious  propa- 
ganda. We  must  use  the  forum  at  the 
Madrid  Conference  to  express  our  out- 
rage 

I  also  wish  to  condemn  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  last  week  of  Viktor 
Brailovsky,  a  leading  figure  in  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  on  charges  of  "defaming  the 
Soviet  state  and  the  public  order."  Mr. 
Brailovsky  has  acted  as  a  contact 
Doint  for  information  on  emigration 
from  Russia  and  has  edited  an  under- 
ground journal,  "Jews  In  the 
U.S.S.R."  which  ceased  publication  in 
1979.  His  arrest  was  the  only  way 
Soviet  authorities  could  control  his  in- 
defatigable commitment  to  the  plight 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  wish 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  incidents  are  not  the  excep- 
tion, but  rather  the  rule  today  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  1977,  the  Soviets 
have  continually  reneged  on  their 
human  rights  pledges.  Hundreds  of 
human  rights  advocates  have  been  im- 
prisoned, thousands  of  visas  have  been 
denied.  Indeed,  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  in 
Its  report  to  Congress,  notes  that  in 
1979,  Soviet  authorities  began  the 
most  massive  campaign  against  human 
rights  Eictivlsm  in  the  last  decade,  i! 
not  since  Stalin's  death. 

I  urge  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Madrid  Conference  to  stand  firm  in  its 
fundamental  commitment  to  human 
rights  as  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Negotiations  should  cover 
all  human  rights  abuses,  and  we  must 
demand  prompt  action  by  the  Soviets. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
insuring  our  continued  vigilance 
against  Soviet  human  rights  violations 
and  auntisemitism.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMONSENSE  ABOUT  DEFENSE 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  lu-iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
who  served  for  16  years  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House,  is  recognized  as  a  leading 
expert  In  the  field  of  national  security 
and  deferise. 

He  recently  wrote  of  a  major  prob- 
lem confronting  the  next  Congress 
and  the  new  administration:  Given  the 
fact  that  our  recent  national  defense 
budgets  have  not  provided  for  our  na- 
tional security  needs,  what  Is  the  best 
way  to  go  about  rebuilding  our  de- 
fenses? 

Mr.  Laird  rejects  the  idea  that  we 
can  have  a  "quick  fix"  by  suddenly 
and  dramatically  increasing  defense 
funding.  What  he  envisions  is  a 
planned,  orderly,  consistent,  gradual 
rise  in  deferise  spending. 

I  suggest  that  our  former  colleague's 
advice  be  given  careful  consideration 
as  we  approach  the  defense  problems 
of  this  dangerous  decade.  At  this  point 
I  insert  In  the  Record  "Not  a  Binge, 
But  a  Buildup"  by  Melvin  Laird, 
Washington  Post,  November  19,  1980: 
Not  A  Binge,  But  a  Buildup 

Of  all  the  decisions  facing  the  new  presi- 
dent, none  will  be  more  important  than 
those  he  makes  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense budget.  Not  only  do  budgetary  deci- 
sions create  defense  policy,  but  they  also 
send  signals  abroad  about  American  resolve 
and  Impact  heavily  on  economic  conditions 
here  at  home 

There  Is  no  doubt  our  armed  forces  are  in 
poor  shape.  Our  present  conventional  force 
structure,  with  its  personnel  deficiencies,  is 
too  small,  too  Immobile  and  lacks  both 
readiness  and  suslainability.  Moreover,  in 
both  the  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
arena,  the  balance  has  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  can  no  longer  use.  or 
threaten  to  use,  these  forces  to  cover  our 
conventional  deficiencies. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  current  sad 
stale  of  affairs  has  been  the  fact  that  for 
almost  two  decades  we  have  not  spent 
enough  money  on  national  s'^curity.  During 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  size  of  the 
total  defense  budget  was  kept  artificially 
low  by  such  practices  as  diverting  invest- 
ment funds  and  supplies  from  Europe  into 
the  war  effort.  In  the  postwar  period,  when 
the  nation  demanded  a  peace  dividend,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  forced  to 
absorb  astronomically  higher  personnel  and 
operating  costs  within  a  budget  that  was  de- 
clining In  real  terms. 

Although  this  decline  was  halted  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  increases  over  the  past  four 
fiscal  years  have  been  more  apparent  than 
real  Funds  available  for  investment  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  were  still 
more  than  30  percent  less  in  real  terms  than 
they  were  in  the  last  pre-Vletnam  budget. 
To  compound  the  problems  of  our  defense 
establishment,  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
barked on  a  military  buildup  unprecedented 
in  peacetime,  and  the  international  situa- 
tion h£is  becomes  chaotic. 

Thus,  It  is  not  surprising  that  within  the 
past  year  a  strong  consensus  has  developed 
within  the  American  political  system  that 


defense  spending  must  t>e  increased  substan- 
tially Opinion  polls  now  show  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  people  favor  such  an  in- 
crease. Moreover,  the  recent  election  clearly 
demonstrated  that  those  who  were  or 
record  as  consistently  favoring  larger  de- 
fense exp)end'tures  did  significantly  l)etter 
at  the  polls. 

The  question  now  before  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  by  how  much  and  how  quickly  the 
budget  should  be  increased  and  to  what 
areas  the  Increment  should  t)e  applied 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  defense  budget 
that  not  only  will  help  us  deal  with  our  defi- 
ciencies in  a  prudent  manner,  but  is  also  so 
economically  feasible  and  politically  sup- 
portable that  it  can  t>e  sustained  over  the 
long  haul  Two  decades  of  neglect  cannot  be 
undone  in  five  years. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  Is  for 
the  nation  to  go  on  a  defense  spending 
binge  that  will  create  economic  havoc  at 
home  and  confusion  abroad  and  that  cannot 
be  dealt  with  wisely  by  the  Pentagon 

For  example,  a  12-percent-ayear  real  in 
crease  in  the  defense  budget  over  the  next 
five  years  will  result  in  a  $400  billion  de- 
fense budget  by  fiscal  year  1986  Such  an  in- 
crease could  clearly  undo  the  consensus 
that  has  developed  and  harm  national  de- 
fense 

For  fiscal  year  1981  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  spend  about  $151  billion  This 
represents  about  5.5  percent  of  the  GNP 
and  24  percent  of  the  appropriated  federal 
budget.  Although  the  defense  portion  of  the 
GNP  smd  the  federal  budget  is  still  smaller 
than  It  was  from  1950  through  1975.  it  wil! 
be  higher  than  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1980  In 
the  fiscal  year  Just  completed,  defense  took 
only  5.3  percent  of  the  GNP  and  somewhat 
less  than  23  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
What  I  would  like  to  see  is  defense  build  its 
share  to  at>out  6  percent  of  the  GNP  and 
then  assume  that  it  remain  at  that  level 
until  our  depleted  military  capability  is  re- 
stored 

Based  upon  current  government  optimis- 
tic inflation  projections,  defense  expendi- 
tures can  reach  the  6  percent  plateau  in  an 
orderly  fashion  by  fiscal  year  1984  This 
would  mean  that  three  years  from  now  de- 
fense would  receive  about  $240  billion  or  25 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  To  accomplish 
this,  defense  spending  authority  would  have 
to  rise  from  its  present  level  of  $168  biHion 
to  $265  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1981-84 
period.  The  real  increase  under  this  pro- 
gram, compared  with  fiscal  year  1980.  would 
be  about  6  percent  per  year  in  authority  and 
5  percent  per  year  in  outlays.  Keeping  de- 
fense al  6  percent  of  the  GNP  through 
fiscal  year  1986  would  result  in  defense  out- 
lays of  about  $267  billion  five  years  from 
now  This  would  mean  that  by  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  authority  would  have  to  grow 
to  about  $300  billion,  and  about  26  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  would  have  to  be  allo- 
cated to  defense 

Such  a  program  would  add  an  average  of 
about  $10  billion  per  year  over  and  above  in- 
flation to  the  defense  budget  each  year  for 
the  next  five  years  Military  personnel 
needs  must  command  the  first  budget  prior 
ily.  Then  for  the  first  few  years,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  increment  should  be  spent 
on  improving  the  readiness  and  sustaina- 
bility  of  the  current  force  Once  that  is  ac- 
complished, priority  can  be  switched  to 
future  investment. 

This  type  of  program  not  only  would  in- 
crease our  military  capability  and  send  a 
clear  and  reassuring  signal  to  our  allies  and 
adversaries  but.  more  important,  can  be  sus- 
tained and  supported  both  economically  and 
politically    It  is  the  type  of  approach  used 
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by  the  last  two  term  presideiu    Uvught   El 
Sfnhower 


FALLOUT  FROM  THE  PEOPLES 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHl'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Jerome 
Grossman  has  written  a  charartensti 
rally  thoughful  article  for  the  Boston 
Globe  on  the  fallout  from  atmospheric 
nuclear  explosions  conducted  by  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China. 

As  president  of  the  Council  for  a  Ln 
able   World.  Jerome   Grossman  spoke 
at    the    Democratic    National    Conven 
tion    last    August    in    order    to    bring 
much  needed  attention  to  the  fright 
ening  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  unchecked  military  spending    His 
article  points  again  to  the  need  for  a 
continuous  commitment    to  the  cause 
of  a  truly  livable  world. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress    the    following    article,    and 
second  its  call  for  completion  and  rati 
fication  of  the  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty 

The  article  follows: 

Poison  F1«om  the  Air   Knoing  Chinese 

ATMf)SPHr.H!C  TCSTINC; 

'  By  Jfrumc  Grossman  i 

Our  new  friends,  the  People.s  Republic  of 
China,  exploded  a  nuclear  bomb  in  the  at 
mosphere  on  Oct  17  al  a  desert  lestinti 
ranue  in  northwest  China  This  blast  caused 
the  formation  of  clouds  carrying  poisonous 
radioactive  material  that  dropped  over 
many  sections  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
inn  New  England 

Some  friends 

China  IS  the  only  nation  still  exploding 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  It  Is 
the  only  country  sending  rlovjds  of  radloac 
live  dust  around  the  world  to  fall  on  gracing 
lands  where  rows  and  cither  animals  ingesl 
the  dangerous  material  and  pass  It  on  to 
human  beings 

Australia.  Japan  and  other  Pacific  nations 
have  protested  vehemently  The  China  desli 
of  the  US  State  Department  ha.s  expressed 
deep  concern  and  has  sent  a  formal  protest 
citing  the  dangers  to  its  inhabitants  and  to 
the  safety  of  international  aviation 

This  IS  not  the  first  time  the  ITnlted 
States  has  made  such  a  protest  After  the 
last  Chinese  nuclear  test  in  December  1978 
Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  visited  the 
United  States  Nuclear  testing  by  China  wa.s 
discussed  with  him  by  President  Carter  US 
Rep  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York  orga 
nized  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  con 
gressmen  urging  the  Chinese  to  join  the  106 
signatories  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
or  at  least  to  forswear  further  atmospheric 
tests  as  intolerable  act.s  of  aggression 
against  present  and  future  generations  Sen 
Robert  Dole  of  Kan.sas  and  other  congre.ss 
men  confronted  Der\g  in  person  with  the 
problem 

Deng's  response  to  all  was  the  same 

1  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  tests  amount 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  conducted  in  past  years  by  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union 

2.  The  Chinese  are  far  Ijehlnd  the  two  su 
perpowers  In  nuclear  weapons  and  feel  that 
Ihey  must  catch  up  in  order  to  b«-  safe  from 
attack 
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3  The  Chinese  would  like  to  slop  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  and  shift  underground, 
but  do  not  have  the  technology  and  the 
know  how  to  do  so 

4  If  the  Americans  would  teach  the  Chi 
nese  how  to  test  underground  and  give  them 
the  technology,  the  Chinese  would  end  at 
moapheric  testing 

National  Security  Adviser  Zblgniew  Brze- 
zlnski  and  his  deputy.  DaMd  Aaron,  have 
said  that  the  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  facilitating  Chinese  development  of  nu 
clear  weapons  by  helping  them  with  the 
technology  for  nuclear  underground  testing 

In  July  1979.  I  confronted  high  officials  of 
the  Chinese  government   in  Peking  on  their 
nuclear   testing   and    received   the   same   an 
swers  as  those  given  by  Deng 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  marshal  the 
full  force  of  world  opinion  against  these  ar 
roganl  and  irresponsible  act*  which  threat 
en  the  health  of  all  humans,  particularly 
those  who  ll\e  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
At  the  very  least  the  United  Nations  ought 
to  consider  and  condemn  the  Ciune.se  tests 
Or  perhaps  an  action  should  be  brought 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
seeking  injunctive  relief  or  damages  for  ra 
dioactive  aggression 

Perhap-s  the  t)est  way  to  put  pressure  on 
China  would  be  for  the  other  nuclear 
powers  ttie  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  particular  to  complete  and  sign 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  '  CTB  i 
'now  90  percent  complete.,  which  would 
clase  for  all  nations  the  pre.sent  loophole  of 
underground  testing  i  Most  underground 
tests  also  vent  radioactive  debris  into  the 
air  )  Most  important,  the  treaty  would  un 
dercut  the  Ciilnese  excuses  and  concentrate 
world  pressure  upon  the  Peoples  Republic 
to  stop  poisoning  us  • 


FRAC  GUILTY  OF  WORKFARE 
INTERVENTION 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ii.Li.Nois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  !9S0 

•  Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker  a  year 
ago  I  was  Joined  by  19  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  requesting  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  determine 
whether  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  (FRAC)  was  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  interfere  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  workfare  pilot  projects 
authorized  under  section  17tbM2i  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 

The   GAO    has   determined   recently 
that    5   of   the    10    FRAC   mailings   we 
submitted  for  re\  lew   contained  mate- 
rial that  could  be  construed  as  lobby 
mg.  and  that  on  at  least  two  occasions. 
FRAC     publications     violated      grant 
terms  and  conditions  and  CSA  regula 
tions  that  must  be  consistent  with  an 
tilobbying  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
appropriate  Appropriation  Acts. 

Further.  GAO  has  requested  CSA  to 
recover  the  Improper  expenditures 
from  FRAC.  to  review  its  internal  anti- 
lobbying  regulations  to  insure  that 
they  are  consistent  with  our  (GAOi 
decisions  on  this  sub,)ect.  and  to  pro- 
vide notice  to  grantees  of  thi.s  prohibi 
tion 

By  way  of  background,  the  workfare 
pilot  projects  are  federally  mandated, 
duly  passed  by  Congress,  and  signed 
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by    the    President   despite    the   ardent 
opposition    expressed    by    FRAC    and 
other   antihunger   groups   during   the 
legislative     process     surrounding     the 
1977  Food  Stamp  Act.  Simply  stated, 
under     the     workfare     concept,     any 
person  who  is  subject  to  the  work  reg 
istration    requirements    of    the    Food 
Stamp    Act    and    is    a    member    of   a 
hou.sehold  that  does  not  have  earned 
income  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  allot 
ment  to  which  the  household  is  other 
viise   entitled,    would    be    required   to 
work  off  his  allotment  at  public  serv 
ice  employment  if  not  offered  a  job  in 
the  pruate  sector  during   the  30-day 
period    following    the    initial    registra 
tion  for  employment. 

The  concept  is  being  tested  in  a 
number  of  pilot  project  sites  around 
the  country  and  offers  a  way  to  assist 
welfare  recipients  in  transferring  from 
the  welfare  roles  to  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  In  some  cases,  those  not  inter 
ested  in  transferring  off  the  v^elfare 
rolls  into  public  employment,  and 
though  technically  eligible,  not  totally 
dependent  on  the  benefit  anyway, 
have  opted  off  the  food  stamp  pro 
gram  rather  than  perform  the  public 
service  employment  In  many  cases 
where  the  recipient  is  performing  the 
public  service  employment,  he  or  she 
IS  receiving  valuable  on-the-job  train 
ing  and  acquiring  skills  necessary  for 
employment 

Obviously,  workfare  is  not  viewed  fa 
vorably  by  some  in  the  welfare  estab 
lishmenl  who  believe  that  Govern 
ment  owes  everyone  a  living  and  that 
it  is  demeaning  to  have  able-bodied  re 
cipients  work  for  the  public  a.ssistance 
they  receive.  Representative  of  this 
point  of  view  is  FRAC.  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  supported  primarily 
by  the  Community  Services  Admini.s 
tration  (CSA)  under  its  community 
food  and  nutrition  program  FRAC 
has  a  long  history  of  being  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  concept  of  v^ork  in 
return  for  benefits  Unable  to  prevent 
the  inclusion  of  the  workfare  concept 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  FRAC  then 
began  to  try  to  thwart  the  implemen 
tation  of  the.se  project.s.  It  instructed 
its  field  staff  to  hassle  and  block  the 
projects 

Though  the  CSA  Director,  when 
confronted  with  the  FRAC  action, 
termed  such  interventionist  action  in- 
tolerable and  requested  that  p-RAC  re- 
frain from  giving  this  kind  of  advice  in 
the  future,  FRAC  appeared  unrepent 
ant  In  fact,  the  then-FRAC  director 
termed  the  congre.ssional  complaint  a 
political  attack  It  is  unfortunate  that 
firmer  corrective  action  was  not  taken 
prior  to  the  determination  by  the 
GAO  of  the  impropriety  of  the  FRAC 
activity 

I  cite  this  unfortunate  episode  not  .so 
much  because  of  its  impact  on  viork 
fare  implementation,  for  workfare  us  a 
.sound  concept  and  will  survive  regard 
less  of  the  harassments  of  certain  spe 
cial  interest  groups  like  FRAC 
Rather.  I  cite  the  episode  because  it 
points  to  the  question  of  logic,  if  not 
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the  legality,  of  the  Governments 
funding  two  opposing  objectives  and 
implicitly  acquiescing  In.  If  not  encour 
aging,  one  federally  funded  group  to 
bring  suit  against  another's  (In  this 
case,  a  State  agency's)  good  faith  ef 
forts  to  carry  out  Federal  law. 

Congressional   commitment   to   food 
stamps  (and  other  feeding  programs 
for  that  matter)  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned when  the  program  is  growing  al 
the   rale   of   several   billion   dollars   a 
year  and  when  1  American  In  10  Is  par- 
ticipating. This  being  the  case,  what  in 
heaven's    name,    then,    would    be    the 
purpose  of  CSA  grant  funds  to  FRAC 
to  implement   legal   strategies   to   im- 
prove   the    responsiveness   of    Federal 
food  programs  or  to  Insure  that  food 
stamp    programs    provide    low-income 
persons  with  benefits  that  meet  their 
needs''  It   is  small  wonder  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  two  dia- 
metrically opposing  forces  focusing  on 
the  implementation  of  a  program,  that 
confusion    and    public    dissatisfaction 
ensue   and   that    money    is   spent    un- 
soundly.  In  the  case  of  food  stamps 
Congress  determines  the  benefit  struc- 
ture, and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice  has  a  quality   control   system   to 
measure     the     effectiveness     of     the 
States  in  administering  the  food  stamp 
program,  and.  in  fact,  has  a  monetary 
sanction    system    to    impose    on    the 
States  if  program  administration  is  in- 
adequate. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "there  is 
a  lot  of  money  in  poverty  if  one  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  issue."  This  is  a 
classic  example  of  that  unfortunate 
offshoot  of  this  country's  massive  wel- 
fare relief  effort  This  country  has  a 
long  and  admirable  record  of  assisting 
tho.se  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  help  themselves,  but  our  people  do 
not  share  the  beliefs  of  a  small  cadre 
of  welfare  reformers"  who  support 
benefit  distribution  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  needy  "  definition  and 
who  do  not  believe  that  a  strong  work 
ethic  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
welfare  structure.  The  fringe  groups 
simply  do  not  represent  the  main- 
stream of  American  thought,  in  my 
opinion 

If  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  is  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
funding  activities  of  organizations 
such  as  FRAC  to  oppose  or  disrupt 
duly  authorized  Federal  pilot  projects 
'or  any  other  authorized  activity),  the 
end  result,  it  appears,  is  that  Federal 
laws  are  either  being  subverted  or  vio- 
lated, and  logic  is  being  stood  on  its 
head,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  tax 
dollars  are  being  wasted.  If  there  is  no 
Federal  law  in  effect  prohibiting  or 
limiting  actions  such  as  these,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  laws  should  be  en- 
acted or  existing  law  should  be  clari- 
fied and  agencies  should  scrutinize 
grant  objectives  much  more  careful- 
ly.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OLDEST  VETERAN  DIES  AT 
HARRISON 


HON.  JOHN  HAMMERSCHMIDT 


or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Monday,  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  relay  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  passing  of  our  Nation's 
oldest  veteran,  'William  Joseph  Moore, 
who  resided  in  my  hometown  of  Harri- 
son, Ark. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  this  great  Arkansan. 

The  text  of  this  article  follows: 

Oldest  Veteran  Dies  at  Harrison  — 
W  J  MoORE.  108 

WAS  PHONE  PIONEER 

Harrison  -Williajn  Joseph  Moore,  aged 
108  the  country's  oldest  living  war  veteran, 
the  world's  oldest  Mason  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  Boone  County  telephone  industry,  died 
Sunday  after  a  brief  Illness. 

An  almost  lifelong  Boone  County  resident 
whose  work  saw  vast  changes  in  Ozark  com 
municallons,  Mr.  Moore's  long  career  saw 
two  major  accomplishmenU:  He  was  the 
county's  first  rural  mall  carrier  a  position 
he  had  almost  20  years,  and  he  was  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  expanding  its  telephone 
system  For  52  years,  until  his  retirement  al 
100,  Mr  Moore  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Boone  County  Telephone 
Company,  now  a  part  of  the  Allied  Tele- 
phone Company. 

But  it  was  his  longevily  that  brought  him 
national  attention  He  was  recognized  in 
1971  as  probably  the  oldest  active  lelephone 
industrialist  In  America  and  March  17.  his 
108lh  birthday,  he  was  honored  by  the  Vet 
erans  Administration  as  the  oldest  of  30  mil 
lion  living  veterans  in  the  United  Slates 

ENLISTED  IN    1898 

Mr  Moore  enlisted  in  1898  as  26-year-old 
private  during  the  Spanish  American  War 
He  joined  Company  K  of  the  Arkansas  In- 
fantry, which  marched  by  farm  wagons 
for  two  days  before  reaching  the  nearest 
railhead  at  Eureka  Springs  From  there  he 
traveled  by  train  to  Little  Rock  and  training 
camp  at  "  Chlckamauga,  Ga..  where  he 
became  a  bugler.  He  was  stationed  at  Little 
Rock  for  a  year  and  never  saw  action 

Mr  Moore  was  born  in  1872  m  Newion 
County,  the  seventh  of  14  children.  His 
sisler  was  the  mother  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Frank  Holt  and  Municipal  Judge 
Jack  Holt  Sr 

Soon  after  his  birth,  the  large  Moore 
family  moved  to  Boone  Counly,  and  there 
Mr  Moore  lived,  was  schooled  and  worked 
nearly  all  his  life.  He  attended  rural  Boone 
Counly  schools  and  was  a  school  teacher  in 
Boone  and  Newton  Counties  before  he  stud 
led  at  a  high  school.  He  attended  Valley 
Springs  Academy  when  he  was  19 

A  year  after  his  graduation  in  1895.  Mr 
Moore  became  the  rural  mail  carrier,  deliv 
ering  mall  by  horsedrawn  buggy  through  24 
miles  of  rural  Boone  County  With  money 
saved  from  this  pioneering  work  and  veter 
an  s  benefits,  Mr  Moore  began  purchasing 
stock  in  Ihe  county  phone  company  in  1914 
By  1915,  he  was  a  majority  stockholder  and 
in  1919.  he  became  president. 
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He  sold  the  company  in  1970  to  Allied 
wilh  the  promise  that  he  remain  president 
and  general  manager  until  he  turned  100 

When  he  retired,  the  family  had  grown 
from  SIX  employes  lo  99  I  still  feel  like 
they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, '  he  said  in 
March. 

Mr  Moore  aliributed  his  long  life  to  a 
divine  partner.'  a  happy  home  life  and  a 
positive  outlook  on  life.  Afier  his  retire 
ment.  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  home  He 
used  a  walker  and  his  eyesight  and  hearing 
deteriorated,  but  he  nonetheless  was  alert 
According  lo  his  wife,  he  loved  to  have  visi 
tors  lo  speak  with  about  the  changes  he  had 
seen  in  Boone  Counly 

Mr  Moore  was  active  in  a  number  of  orga 
nizations  until  his  death  He  was  a  deacon 
al  Harrison  First  Baptist  Church  for  52 
years  and  was  the  church  s  oldest  member 
He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Harrison 
City  Council  and  the  Harrison  Board  of 
Education  He  also  belonged  lo  the  Scottish 
Rile.  Rotary  Club,  the  Sons  of  the  Amen 
can  Revolution,  Gideon's  International  and 
was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason 

For  his  work  in  telephone  industry  he- 
was  named  a  life  member  of  the  Telephone 
Association  Telephone  I»ioneers  of  America 
and  was  Inducted  into  ihe  Hall  of  Fame  of 
Independent  Telephone  Pioneers 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs  Lena  All- 
brighl  Moore,  a  son.  Dr  Marvin  G  Moore  of 
Springdale.  two  grandchildren  and  a  great 
grandchild  His  funeral  will  be  at  2  pm 
Tuesday  al  First  Baptist  Church  and  the 
burial  will  be  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  by  Holt 
Memorial  Chapel  • 


CONGRESSIONAL       SALUTE       TO 
HON.  ALICE  BAROWITZ  OF  NEW 
JERSEY.    DISTINGUISHED    CITI 
ZEN.  COMMUNITY  LEADER,  AND 
GREAT  LADY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav.  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
November  22.  the  residents  of  the  city 
of  Passiac.  my  congressional  district 
and  Slate  of  New  Jersey  will  gather  in 
testimony  to  a  distinguished  citizen, 
outstanding  community  leader,  and 
good  friend.  Hon.  Alice  Barowitz. 
whose  personal  commitment  and  ex- 
emplary service  dedicated  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  God's  special  people  has 
earned  her  the  highly  esteemed 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  award  of  the 
Bergen-Passaic  Unit  of  the  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  and  the  presti- 
gious honor  of  having  Saturday.  No- 
vember 22,  proclaimed  as  Alice 
Barowitz  day  by  the  mayor  and  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Passaic 

Wilh  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert"  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  the  city  of  Pas- 
saic's proclamation  issued  by  the  most 
distinguished  mayor,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Hare,  in  tribute  to  Alice's  lifetime  of 
dedicated  service  in  developing,  en- 
hancing, and  improving  the  standards 
of  living  and  way  of  life  for  our  retard- 
ed citizens  which  have  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
The  proclamation  reads  as  follows 
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PHOri-AMATIOPI 

WhiTca-s  Allre  Barowltz  hts  b«'en  drsiu 
n«lpd  Woman  of  the  Yp«r  by  the  B«Tgfn 
Passair  Unit  for  Retarded  Cltiz«'ns.  and 

Whereaa  AWce  Barowltz  has  for  man\ 
yrars  b^en  an  mvolvj'd  rltlz^n  In  wcvilar  and 
religious  philanthropic  artivitips  m  the  C"it\ 
of  Passaic,  and  is  a  founding  memtxr  of  ihf 
Brrgrn  Passaic  Unit  for  Retarded  Citizens 

Whereas  for  the  past  33  years  Alice 
Barowltz  has  tjeen  the  community  chairman 
of  fund  raising  for  this  worthy  group 

Whereas  the  Bergen  Passaic  Unit  for  Re- 
tarded CltUiens  began  in  1947  with  a  hand 
ful  of  parents  and  has  grown  into  a  national 
organization. 

Whereas  this  organization  fias  t)een  m 
strumental  in  improving  the  situation  of  re 
tarded  citizens  within  and  without  institu 
tions  and  had  developed  schools  sheltered 
workshops,  recreation  and  legislative  pro 
grams  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  re 
tarded  persons 

Now  therefore.  I  Robert  C  Hare  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Passaic,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Saturday  November  22.  1980  as  Alice 
Barowltz  Day  m  the  City  of  Passaic  in  re<- 
ognltlon  of  the  civic  minded  and  dedicated 
lady  and  call  upon  all  of  her  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  honorable  woman 

Mr       Speaker.      Mrs       Barowitz.      a 
member  and  volunteer  of  the  BerRen 
Passaic  Unit  of  the  A.ssociatlon  for  Re 
tarded  Citizens  since  Its  inception  33 
years  ago.  has  given  her  endless  ener 
gies  and  devotion  as  chairman  of  the 
Pas-saic     fundraising    campaigns    and 
the  beievoient  projects  for  the  State 
institutions  for  the  retarded 

She  has  served  and  is  presently  .ser\ 
Ing  or  many  appointive  projects.  She 
has  been  on  the  historical  commission 
since  iUs  Inception  in  Passaic  and  *a.s 
active  in  the  family  service  serving  a.s 
a  board  member  for  many  years 

She  continues  her  worit  in  inany 
community  activities,  including  cancer 
drives,  volunteer  for  Leukemia  Society 
and  is  involved  in  the  UJA  and  Israel 
bonds  and  other  religious  and  nonsec 
tanan  projects.  She  has  also  served  as 
president  of  the  women  s  division  of 
her  synagogue  and  has  been  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  number  of  citations  for  her 
work 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor 
tunity  to  commend  Mrs    Barowltz  to 
you    and    our   colleagues    here    in    the 
Congress  and  seek  this  national  recog 
nilion  of  the  richness  of  her  standards 
of  excellence,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
quality  leadership  which   has  enabled 
her  to  achieve  this  high  honor  of  re 
spect   and  esteem   from  the  people  of 
the  city   of   Passaic   and   the   Bergen 
Passaic  Unit  of  the  Association  for  Re 
tarded  Citizens.  We  do  indeed  salute  a 
great   lady,  distinguished  citizen,   and 
community           leader-Hon  Alice 

Barowltz.*      

PRESIDENT     REAGAN.     JUDICIAL 
POWER  AND  THE  ADMINISTRA 
TIVE  STATE 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALtroRNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  nHO 
•  Mr    DORNAN     Mr    Speaker,    when 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Ronald  Reagan  takes  the 
oath  of  office  on  January  20  1981.  po 
litical  commentators,  news  analysts, 
and  members  of  the  political  commu 
nity  will  remark  upon  the  great 
changes  Americans  can  expect  and  for 
which  they  enthusiastically  voted 
President  elect  Reagan  promised  the 
American  people  he  would  get  the 
Government  off  of  our  backs  It  was 
the  theme  underlying  his  campaign 

Our  new  President  will  have  to  grap 
pie  with  an  octopus  that   every   well 
intentioned    President     has    failed    to 
disarm    The  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
Its     regulatory     apparatus      The     new 
President   will  select    2.600   individuals 
to  fill  key  slots  in  the  Federal  system. 
but  this  Is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
almost    3    million    civilian    employees 
who   are   on   the    Federal    payroll   and 
carry  out  the  day-today  functions  of 
the  executive  and  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government    And  it   is 
this  bureaucratic  empire  that   is  grow 
ing  rapidly  and.  in  the  view  of  the  au 
thors  of  the  July    1980   report   by   the 
Advisory  Commission  on   Intergovern 
mental     Relations,     out     of     effective 
democratic  control 

Mr    Speaker,   the   prestigious   Wash 
ington  Legal  Foundation  has  recently 
undertaken  a  study  of  the  Nation  s  top 
regulatory  agencies   Out  of  the  16  top 
regulatory  agencies.  67  of  the  90  com 
missioners     are     appointees     of      the 
Carter  administration    Naturally,   the 
overwhelming    majority    of    these    ap 
pointees  are  liberal  Democrats  hostile 
to  the  changes  initiated  by  a  conserva 
tive  President    Inasmuch  as  the  term 
of  service  for  these  regulatory  commis- 
sioners is  anywhere  from  5  to  7  years, 
few   of  them  could   be   removed   by   a 
Reagan     administration     during     the 
first  term 

Mr  Speaker  beyond  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  heads  of  the  Federal  regu- 
lators agencies,  there  are  President 
Carter  s  judicial  appointments,  a  total 
of  268  Federal  Judges  or  roughly  one 
half  of  the  entire  Federal  bench 
Needle.ss  to  say.  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Carter  judicial 
appointees  is  that  the>  are.  as  a  group, 
overwhelmingly  liberal  in  political  per 
suasion  Electoral  losses  have  intensi 
fled  the  determination  of  opponents  of 
the  new  conservative  tide  to  seek 
povAer  through  unelected  avenues  of 
Government  Regulatory  agencies  and 
the  Federal  judiciary  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  a  remark  made  by 
a  representative  of  Ralph  Naders 
Congress  Watch  The  future  of  the 
public  interest  movement  is  in  the 
Courts  There  will  be  no  progressive 
legislation  In  the  97th  Congress  ' 
Translated  We  cannot  win  the  people 
to  our  conception  of  the  public  Inter- 
est through  the  ballot  box.  so  we  will 
do  an  endrun  around  representative 
government  and  enforce  our  vision  of 
what  is  good  and  proper  for  the  public 
through  an  activist,  politically  unac- 
rotjntable  Federal  judiciary 

The      political      struggle      that      will 
emerge     during     President      Reagan's 
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first  term  will  not  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween this  House  and  a  more  conserva- 
tive Senate,  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  or  even  between  liberals 
and  conservatives.  It  will  be  a  struggle 
between  the  elected  and  the  unelected 
agencies  of  Federal  power,  between  a 
more  conservative  Congress,  and  a 
more  liberal  Judiciary  That  will  be 
one  front  The  other  front  in  this 
struggle  will  be  between  this  Congress 
and  the  Federal  regulatory  beast  that 
has  yet  to  be  chained  down  by  the  leg 
islative  powers  of  this  Congress 

From  the  standpoint  of  preserving 
representative  government,  regulatory 
reform  has  now  become  a  moral  im- 
perative This  Congress  owes  the 
American  people,  who  conscientiously 
voted  for  significant  political  and  eco- 
nomic changes  in  the  1980  election,  a 
strong  reassertlon  of  its  own  constitu- 
tional authority  to  curb  not  only  the 
powers  of  the  regulatory  agencies,  but 
also  a  judiciary  that  sees  itself  more 
and  more  as  an  elite  legislative  agency 
rather  than  an  independent  authority 
dispensing  justice  in  the  cases  and  con- 
troversies brought  before  It. 

St-MMARY  or  THl:  COMPOSITION  Or  KEY 
F^DCFAl    iNDEPENDtNT  REGI'LATORY   AGENCIES 

The  following  table  complied  b.s  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundation  rrpresent-s  a 
summary  of  the  composition  of  key  federal 
regulatory  agencies  comprising  tiie  unelect- 
ed fourth  branch  of  the  PVderal  Oosern- 
ment  It  i.s  designed  to  .show  tliat  de.spilc  a 
ihange  m  the  administration,  the  regula- 
tory commi.s.siorts  and  agencies,  which  ha^e 
a  significant  impact  on  our  economy  and  so- 
ripty,  remain  controlled  for  the  most  part 
bi  past  administration  appointees. 
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JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Federal  judges 

Total  Federal  judgeship.s  678 

Carter  appointees   264 

Carter  tia-s  thus  appointed  approximately 
40  percent  of  ail  Federal  judges  to  the 
bench  for  life 

Administratiir  lau  judges 
The  Federal  Ciovernment  currently  em 
ploys  1  146  administrative  law  judges  Fed 
eral  bureaucrat.s  promoted  to  po.sition.s  of 
qua-si  judicial  authority  and  allowed  to  adju 
dicate  significant  controversies  between  pri 
vate  citizens,  bu.sines.ses  and  the  Federaj 
regulatory  agencies  As  is  the  case  in  the 
Federal  judiciary,  the  number  of  adminis 
Irative  law  judges  has  increased  sub-slantial 
ly  under  the  Carter  administration 
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Composition  or  Key  Fidej«al  Independent 

Regulatory  Accmcies 
Agency    Consumer  Product  Safely  Com 
mission 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners   5 
Length  of  term  7  years 
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Agency  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis 
sion 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners    5 
Length  of  term  5  years. 
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Agency  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Number  of  memt>ers  or  Commissioners    5 
Length  of  term   7  years. 
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Agency     Federal    Communications    Com 
mission 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners:  7 
Length  of  term  7  years. 
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Agency   National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Number  of  members  or  commissioners    5 

and  General  Counsel 
Ijength  of  term    5  years  for  board  mem 

bers  4  years  for  general  counsel. 
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Agency;  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Number  of  members  or  commissioners  5 
and  General  Counsel 

Length  of  term  5  years  for  commission 
ers.  4  years  for  general  counsel. 
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Agency    Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Revie*  Commission. 
Numt>er  of  meml)ers  or  commissioners  3. 
Length  of  term  4  years 
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Agency:     Commodity     Futures     Trading 
Commission 
Number  of  members  or  commissioners  5. 
Length  of  term  5  years 
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Agency     Interstate    Commerce    Commis 

sion 
Number  of  Members  or  Commissioners    11 

only  6  appointed 
Length  of  term  7  years 
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Agency  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners    5 
Length  of  term   5  years. 
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Agency:  Federal  Election  Commission 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners    6 
Length  of  term  6  years 
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Agency   US   International  Trade  Commis 
sion 
Number  of  members  or  Commissioners    6 
Length  of  term:  9  years. 
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Agency;  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Number  of  members  or  commissioners  5. 
Length  of  term:  6  years 
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Agency:  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Numl)er  of  memk)ers  or  commissioners  7. 
Length  of  term:  14  years 
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Agency   Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States 
Number  of  members  or  commissioners   10 
Length  of  term:  3  years 
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Agency    Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission 
Number  of  members  or  commissioners  5 
Length  of  term:  4  years. 
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rEDERAL  JUDGES 

Carter  has  appointed  264  Federal  Judges 
out  of  a  total  of  678  authorized  federal 
judgeships  The  percentage  of  all  judges  ap- 
pointed by  Carter  is  approximately  40  per 
cent  The  judges  are  appointed  for  life 
administrative  law  judges 

There  are  currently  1.146  administrative 
law  judges  (ALJsi  who  serve  In  important 
quasi-judicial  proceedings  of  Federal  agen- 
cies including  rulemaking,  ratemaking  and 
adjudication  A  substantial  number  of  these 
ALJ  s  have  been  selected  by  the  agencies 
during  the  Carter  administration  They  are 
appointed  for  life.» 
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The  House  met  at  10  am 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  James  David  Ford. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Cause  us,  O  Lord,  to  turn  from  the 
necessary  action  and  concerns  of  life  to 
begin  each  day  with  a  word  of  thanks- 
giving. Remind  us  how  we  have  been 
blessed,  as  a  nation  and  a.s  individuals. 
by  Your  bounty  and  by  oi)portunitie.s  for 
service.  We  laud  Your  name.  O  Lord,  for 
You  have  breathed  Into  us  the  breath 
of  life  and  have  enabled  us  to  respond 
to  that  gift  In  deeds  of  love  to  tha^e 
about  us — to  family  and  friends  and  to 
the  needy  and  forgotten  Help  us  to  de- 
velop attitudes  of  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion that  in  spite  of  the  difflculties  of 
the  times,  we  will  go  forward  eager  to 
share  the  love  that  You  have  manifested 
to  us   In  Your  name  we  pray   Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  la.st  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  lt.s  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <H  Con  Res  448'  en- 
titled "Concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budaet  for  the  ITS 
Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 
1982.  and  1983  " 

The  message  aNo  annniinc»-d  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles 

H  R  SlOa  An  art  to  provide  fnr  the  re- 
movil  of  the  nunes  of  certain  Ala.ika  Natives 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Rnll  and  to  allow 
their  enrollment  with  the  Metlakatia  Indian 
Community: 

H  R  7898  An  art  for  the  relief  of  two  min- 
ing claimants; 

HR  79fl0  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlnR 
aalde  In  special  trust  lands  and  In'rresfs 
within  the  WInema  National  Forest  to  Rdlson 
Chlloquin  and  for  the  transfer  of  monevs 
otherwise  available  tn  Mr  Chlloquin  from 
the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of 
replacement  lands  or  Interests,  and 

H  Con  Res  451  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  31  to  December  I  1980  and 
a  recess  of  the  Jtenate  from  November  25  U> 
Oecemb«r  1,  1S80 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 


S  1135  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Moapa  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purpofes 

.S  :3a6  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S  1J78  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Halla 
Brown. 

S  1830  An  act  to  exempt  the  Mllner  Dam 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  Federal 
("tiwer  Act  lie  LT  S  C  807 1  and  f.jr  other 
p  u  rpoae-s . 

S  2it'i  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorisa- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wa^e  and  Price  Sta- 
bility to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes. 

S  2441  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tire  an  1  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

S  3152  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Fcc.r:iimlc  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorization  for  such 
A'-t  for  2  additional  years 

Ttie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa-ssed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing titles 

H  R  6410  An  act  Ui  reduce  paperu-ork  and 
enhance  the  economy  and  elTlclency  of  the 
Oovernment  and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
proving Federal  information  p<Mlcymakln« 
and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  688:*  An  art  entitled  the  "Methane 
Transp.  nation  Re-earch  Development,  and 
Denii.iistratlon    Act   of    1980        and 

H  R  G933  An  act  to  anier.d  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  it.s  amendment  to 
the  bill  HR  8146'  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  a  program  of  Federal  supple- 
mental   unemployment    comiiensation  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senile  had  pa.ssed  uith  an  anienrirnent 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
i.s  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title. 

H  R  8146  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insisUs  upon  it.s  amendment  to  the 
bill  H  R  8146  1  entitled  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  Federal  supplemental 
uneniploynient  conu)ensat:on."  requests 
11  ronference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  a'  points 
Mr  Long.  Mr  Talmadce.  Mr  Harry  K 
Byrd.  Jr  .  of  Virginia.  Mr  Boben  Mr 
Bradley.  Mr  Dole.  Mr  Chafee  and  Mr 
Hein/  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 
PROVIDING  FOR  AND  ENCOURAO- 
TNO  CREATION  OF  NATION.AL 
CONFERENCE    ON    FEDERALISM 

'Mrs     SNOWE    asked    and    was   given 
permLsslon  to  address  the  House  for   1 


minute   and    to   revise    and    extend   her 
remarks! . 

Mrs  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  joint  re.solution  providing 
for,  and  encouraging  the  creation  of  a 
National  Conference  on  Federalism  A 
similar  re.solution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Roth 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  we  thor- 
nut'hly  reasse.ss  our  Federal  system  of 
government,  and  I  think  the  recent  elec- 
tion results  are  a  clear  Indication  that 
the  people  of  this  country  think  it  is 
time  also 

At  present,  responsibility  for  govern- 
ance Is  fragmented  among  the  many 
governments  In  our  system  Beneath  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  there  are  countless 
other  governments  including  States 
counties  cities,  towrvs.  townships  bor- 
oughs special  districts,  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  others  In  total,  there  are 
some  80.000  governments  of  various 
types  actively  participating  In  the  Fed- 
eral "experiment"  including  41  000  cities 
and  counties.  1  600  school  districts  23- 
000  special  districts,  and  1  800  regional 
governments  and  organizations  At  one 
time  in  our  history  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  these  governments  were 
neatly  defined  but  today  we  face  a  con- 
fusing overlap  of  governmental  roles 
This  system  is  Inefficient  unaccountable 
and  a  poor  means  of  delivering  public 
services  If  you  doubt  this  try  to  And 
out  where  the  buck  stops  at  any  layer  of 
this  maze.  I  wish  you  luck 

This  gro\^th  in  the  Federal  system  is 
evidenced  in  the  $632  billion  Federal 
budget  we  just  passed:  the  141  new 
agencies  created  between  1961  and  1973 
and  the  creation  of  over  100  regulatory 
•  rotrams  The  Federal  grant-in-a'd  sys- 
tem has  exploded  in  the  last  20  years  In 
1960.  for  example  there  were  132  a.ssist- 
ance  programs  to  States  and  localities 
and  just  over  $7  billion  was  spent  on 
those  program,  that  is  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
Today,  close  to  500  assistance  programs 
exist  accounting  for  $88  billmn  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  3  4  percent  of  GNP 
In  1970.  only  2  grant  programs  cost  the 
taxpayers  over  $1  billion;  today,  there 
are  15 

As  the  programs  grow  the  payroll 
grows  Federfil  emnloyment  has  risen 
from  2  1  million  in  1950  to  2  8  million  m 
1976  State  and  local  employment  during 
the  same  period  grew  from  4  3  to  12  mil- 
lion The  va.st  increase  In  grant-in-aid 
programs,  the  explosion  In  grant  condi- 
tions and  rules — currently  some  1040 
conditions  are  attached  to  Federal  assist- 
ance programs-  and  the  expanding  Fed- 
eral tendency  to  mandate,  or  directly 
order  State  and  lcx~al  actions  are  sig- 
nificant factors  In  stimulating  public  sec- 
tor growth 

Given  this  situation,  it   i.s  time  for  a 
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thorough  reassessment  of  the  status  of 
American  federalism  A  national  conler- 
ence  on  federalism  composed  of  elected 
officials  at  all  levels,  would  carefully  re- 
examine the  roles  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  It  would  seriously 
look  at  ways  to  reassign  responsibilities 
clearly  and  openly  so  that  governments 
at  all  levels  are.  once  again,  made  fully 
accounUble  to  their  citizens 


HUNGER  IN  SOMALIA 

'Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  ) 

Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my  continuing 
concern  over  the  refugee  situation  in 
Somalia  This  small  country  continues 
Its  attempts  to  accommodate  1  million 
starving  people  These  refugees  are  not 
entirely  from  Somalia  but  stream  In  from 
surrounding  countries  which  are  Involved 
in  civil  wars  Ninety  percent  are  women 
and  children  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion, malaria,  dysentery,  dehydration 
and  many  other  diseases. 

The  multitude  of  problems  Is  Increas- 
ing as  the  number  of  refugees  continues 
to  climb.  Recently,  the  Government  of 
Somalia  ran  out  of  fuel  because  of  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  conflict  Since  all  32  refu- 
gee camps  are  der>cndent  on  food  and 
medicine  delivered  dally,  the  refugees  are 
in  Immediate  jeopardy.  Compounding 
the  transportation  shortage,  the  So- 
malian  Government  must  dip  Into  their 
national  food  supplies  to  feed  their  citi- 
zens and  the  refugees  as  well  Impending 
drought  necessitates  160,000  additional 
tons  of  food  for  the  survival  of  the  en- 
tire country  and  the  refugees. 

We  must  not  turn  our  backs  and  as- 
sume our  portion  is  pmid  As  one  of  the 
refugee  camp  coordinators  said:  "Refu- 
gees do  not  have  a  home,  but  they  belong 
to  everyone." 


AL'THORIZING  US  SECRET  SERVICE 
TO  CONTINUE  TO  FURNISH  PRO- 
TECTION TO  FORMER  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  HIS  SPOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  iHJ  Res.  634'  to 
authorize  the  US  Secret  Service 
to  continue  to  furnish  protection  to 
the  former  Vice  President  or  his  spouse, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H  J  Rrs  634 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m    Congress    assembled.    That    the    United 
States  Secret   Service.   In  addition   to  other 
CXiVl 1918— Part  23 


duties  now  provided  by  law  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  protection  to  ib)  the  person  oc- 
cupying the  Office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  Immediately  preceding  Janu- 
ary 20.  1981  or  (bl  his  spouse  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  person  may  there- 
after be  in  significant  danger  Provided  'lott- 
eier.  That  protection  of  any  such  person 
shall  continue  only  for  such  period  as  the 
President  determines  and  shall  not  con- 
tinue beyond  July  20.  1981.  unless  otherwise 
permuted  by  law. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  SERVICE  AREA  FOR 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CANALS. 
CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  KAZEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  2111^  to 
extend  the  service  area  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Canals,  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. With  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

After  section  a.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec  3  Any  water  service  contract  here- 
inafter entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  Dis- 
trict shall  contain  provisions  establishing: 

"(A)  That  water  users  shall  pay  for  such 
water  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
service  to  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  District  or 
the  Districts  repayment  capacity,  whichever 
Is  less,  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  annual 
operations,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs  allocable  to  the  district  for  service  of 
Central  Valley  Project  Water,  all  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
conformance  with  reclamation  law  and  in 
consultation  with  the  district:  Provided. 
That  the  district's  repayment  capacity  and 
the  operations  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs  .■■haU  he  recalculated  and  revised 
no  less  frequently  than  every  five  years  and 
the  water  rales  adjusted  as  appropriate  to 
reflect  such   revisions; 

"iB)  that  any  water  supply  contract  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Yolo-Zamora 
Water  District  shall  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  a  dry  or  critically  dry  year  the  water 
tween  the  Secretary  and  the  Yolo-Zamora 
District  may  be  reduced  by  the  Secretary  for 
salinity  control  purposes  consistent  with  ad- 
ministrative and  operations  practices  of  the 
Central  Valley  project; 

"iCi  that  the  lands  In  the  Yolo-Zamora 
Water  District  which  are  classified  as  class 
4  and  6  pursuant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interiors  classification  standards  for  irri- 
gable lands  and  which  have  not  previously 
been  under  active  cultivation  shall  not  be 
irrigated  with  project  water  ", 

Mr.  KAZEN  (during  the  reading i.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas':" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker.  HR  2111. 
as  amended,  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  Yolo-Zamora  Dunnigan  and  Colusa 
County  water  districts  within  the  author- 
ized service  area  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  m  California. 

The  bill,  which  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  on  November  27, 
197d.  did  not  include  the  Dunnigan  and 
Colusa  County  water  districts  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  these  dis- 
tricts could  be  served  from  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Senate  further  amended  the  bill 
to  delete  certain  provisions  in  the 
House  passed  bill  relating  to  the  district 
water  services  contracts  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  water  deliveries  under  the  con- 
tracts in  extremely  dry  years  The 
amendment  to  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  1  am  offering  essentially 
restores  these  provisions  in  a  manner 
which  I  am  advised  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  have  reviewed  all  of 
the  amendments  with  all  of  the  people 
involved,  and  we  find  no  objection  to 
them. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


■Z  1010 
DIRECTING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  39,  ALASKA  NATIONAL  IN- 
TEREST LANDS  CONSERVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con.  Res,  452) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  corrections  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R.  39,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  and  conserva- 
tion of  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  including  the  designation  of 
units  of  the  National  Park.  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  National  Forest,  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Systems, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res   452 
Resolved  by  the  House  o<  Representatives 
(the   Senate   concurring/),   That    In   the   en- 
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rollmtn:  of  the  bill  (H  R  39).  to  provide 
tor  the  designation  and  conservation  of  cer- 
tain pvibllr  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
including  the  design/vtlon  of  units  of  the 
National  ParH,  National  Wildlife  Ref.ige 
National  Forest  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  and  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Systems,  and  tor  other  purposes,  the 
Clerfc  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  shall 
maice  the  following  corrections 

(1)  Stri»e  out  and  any  Crban  Corpora- 
tion" in  section  lOJiBi  of  the  bill  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  any  Urban  Corpora- 
tion,   and    any    Native    OruupV 

i2l  Strike  out  "The  Secretary  at  the 
beg.nnlng  of  section  203  of  the  bill  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing  rights,   the  Secretary" 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the   end   of   section    103   of   the   bill 

(CI  Only  those  landa  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  conservation  system  \inl?  which 
are  public  lands  i  as  such  term  Is  defined  in 
this  Act)  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  Included  as 
a  portion  of  such  unit  No  lands  which  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  are  conveyed  to  the  State  to  any 
Native  Corporation  or  to  any  private  party 
■hall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  applicable 
solely  to  public  landa  within  such  units  If 
the  State  a  Native  Corporation  or  other 
owner  desires  to  convey  any  such  lands  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  such  lands  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  la*  (Including  this 
Act)  and  any  such  lands  shall  become  part 
of  the  unit,  and  k>e  administered  accordingly 

(4)  Strike  out  In  sections  201.  202  and  205 
of  the  bill  the  term  Federal  lands  '  In  each 
place  In  which  that  term  appears  and  sub- 
stitute In  each  such  place  the  term  "public 
lands" 

1 6)  Strike  out  In  section  204  of  the  bill 
"Valid  Native  Selections."  In  each  place  such 
words  appear  and  In  each  such  place  sub- 
stitute "Valid  Native  Corporation  Selec- 
tions" 

i8)  Strike  out  In  sections  501  ^02  and 
503  of  the  bin  the  term  "Federal  lands  '  in 
each  place  in  which  such  term  appears  and 
In  each  such  place  substitute  the  term 
"public  lands  ' 

1 7)  Strike  out  In  aectlons  401  and  403  r,; 
the  bill  the  term  "Federal  lands"  In  each 
place  It  appear-i  and  In  each  such  place 
substitute    the    term    "public    lands" 

(8)  Strike  out  In  section  605(e)  of  the  bill 
"non-Federal"    and    Insert    "non-public" 

(9)  Strike  out  In  sections  701  and  703  of 
the  bin  the  phrase  "lands  within  the  bound- 
aries" In  each  such  section  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  In  each  such  section  public 
lands  within  the  boundaries  ' 

(10)  Strike  out   In   section   703  of  the  bill 
lands    within    -he    Tonga-M"    and    in.sert    In 

lieu      thereof      "public      lands      within      the 
Tongasa" 

(11)  Strike  out  In  section  704  of  the  bill 
"shall  review  the  lands  '  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   "shall    review    the   public    lands" 

(12)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  803  of 
the  bill  Insert  semlrolorw  after  the  word 
■transportation"       before     the     words     "for 

barter     or   sharing",    and    before    the    words 
"and  for  customary" 

(13)  In  section  140!  (hi  of  the  bill  add  the 
phrase  ■.  Urban  Corporations  and  Native 
groups"  after  the  phrase  "Village  Corpora- 
tions" 

(14)  In  section  1401  of  the  bill  add  an 
additional    subsection    (d)    as   follows 

Id)  Section  3  of  the  Alaska  Native  Clnlms 
Settlement  Act  I,  amended  by  the  addition 
or  a  new  subsection  as  follows 


"(m)  Native  Corporation  means  any  Re- 
gional Corporation  any  Village  Corporation 
any  I'rban  Corporation  and  any  Native 
Group 

I  15)  In  section  103  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  words  "The  Ixjundarles  '  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
lai  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"In  the  event  of  discrepancies  between  the 
acreages  speclrted  in  tnis  Act  and  those  de- 
pleted on  such  maps  the  maps  shall  be  con- 
trolling   b\it  the  boundaries 

I  18)    In  section  201  of  the  bill 

(A)  In.sert  the  words  "by  local  residents" 
after  the  words  Subsistence  uses  In  the 
final  sentence  of  section  201(3).   and 

B)  insert  the  words  by  local  residents" 
after  the  words  "Subsistence  uses  In  the 
t^nal  sentence  of  section  201 19) 

(17)  In  section  202  of  the  bill  add  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
li  "I*nds  waters,  and  interests  therein 
within  the  tw  mdarv  of  the  park  and  pre- 
serve which  were  vil'hin  the  bmmdary  of  any 
national  forest  are  hereby  encluded  from 
such  national  forest  and  the  boiuidary  of 
such  national  forest  Is  hereby  revised  ac- 
cordingly " 

(  18)  Strike  out  section  130fii  hi  1  2  1  of  the 
bin   and   substitute 

(2)  notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  rea- 
sonable may  lease  or  acquire  by  purcha.se. 
donation  exchange  or  any  other  method 
I  except  condemnation  I  real  property  1  other 
than  Federal  land).  olTlce  space  housing 
and  other  necessary  facilities  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes,   and 

119)  In  sections  302  and  .103  of  the  bill 
strike  out  the  words  local  rural  residents" 
wherever  such  words  appear  and  in  each 
case  substitute  therefor  the  words  "local 
residents  ' 

(20)  In  section  1303  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  words  "lands  not  owned  by  the  claim- 
ant" each  time  such  words  appear  In  such 
section  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lic lands     in  each  such  Instance 

'211  In  section  203  of  the  bill  add  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  no 
fees  shall  be  charged  for  entrance  or  admis- 
sion to  anv  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
located    In    Alaska  ' 

(22i  In  section  5&3(Ji  of  the  bill  strike 
out  the  word  Permits  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  words  "except  that  the  ',  and 
Insert  In  Hew  thereof  "The" 

(23)  In  section  1404  of  the  bill  strike 
out  "Section  14(a)(1)"  from  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Section    14(c)(1)" 

(24)  In  section  1314  of  the  bill  Insert  the 
word  "system  between  the  words  "park" 
and  "monuments"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection    (c)    of  such  section 

(25)  In  section  1417  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  word  "properly"  in  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "property 

(26)  In  section  1501  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  word  "Range"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Refuge" 

(27)  In  section  303iBi(3|(l)  of  the  bill 
Insert  the  word  "natural"  before  the  word 
'  diversity" 

(281  In  subsection  (e)  of  section  908  of  the 
bill  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  such  sutwectlon  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "  other  than 
lands  within  any  conservation  system  unit  or 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve — Alaska  " 


(29)  In  subsection  (g)  of  section  908  of 
the  bill  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing ".  to  the  extent  such  an  application 
could  have  been  filed  under  such  subsection 
le)  ". 

1 30 1  Strike  out  section  807  of  the  bill  and 
sutwlltute  the  following 

JUDtruL    ENrOBCXUIITT 

Sic  807  (a)  Local  residents  and  other  per- 
sons and  organizations  aggrieved  by  a  failure 
of  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  for  the  priority  for  subsistence  uses 
set  forth  in  section  804  (or  with  respect  to 
the  State  as  set  forth  In  a  State  law  of  general 
applicability  if  the  State  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  section  805(d))  may.  upon 
exhaustion  of  any  State  or  Federal  (as  ap- 
propriate) administrative  remedies  which 
may  be  available,  file  a  civil  action  In  Iht 
I'nlted  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  to  require  such  actions  to  be  tiken 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  priority 
In  a  civil  action  filed  against  the  Slate  the 
Secretary  may  be  Joined  as  a  party  to  such 
action  The  court  may  grant  preliminary  In- 
junctive relief  in  any  civil  action  If  the 
granting  of  such  relief  Is  appropriate  under 
the  tacts  upon  which  the  action  Is  based  No 
order  granting  preliminary  relief  shall  be 
Issued  until  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing In  a  civil  action  filed  against  the  SUte 
the  court  shall  provide  relief,  other  than  pre- 
liminary relief,  by  directing  the  State  to  sub- 
mit regulations  which  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  section  804.  when  approved  by  the 
court,  such  regulations  shall  be  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  flnsl  Judicial  order  and  such 
order  shall  be  valid  only  for  such  period  of 
time  ais  normally  provided  bv  State  law  for 
the  regulations  at  issue  Ixjcal  residents  and 
other  persons  and  organizations  who  are  pre- 
vailing parties  In  an  action  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  awarded  their  costs  and 
attorney's  fees 

(b)  A  civil  action  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  pcxsslble  date,  shall  take  precedence 
over  other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of 
the  t'nlted  States  district  court  at  that  time. 
and  shall  be  expedited  In  every  viay  by  such 
court  and  any  appellate  court 

(c)  This  section  is  the  sole  Federal  Judicial 
remedv  created  by  this  title  for  local  resi- 
dents and  other  residents  who.  and  orga- 
nizations vi-hlch  are  aggrieved  bv  a  failure  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  priority  of  sub- 
sistence uses  set  forth  In  section  804 

(31 1  Add  after  section  1436  the  following 
new  section 

CONVlTANrr.S  TO  VTILAOr  COSPORATIONS 

Sec  1437  Optional  Procedure  (ai  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  conveyance  of  Federal 
lands  described  herein  to  a  Native  Corpr. ra- 
tion which  within  one  hundred  and  elghtv 
days  after  the  date  of  enartme-it  of  this  Act 
or  the  date  of  eligibility  de'ermlnatlon 
whichever  Is  later  files  a  document  with  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  Its  election  to  receive 
conveyance  pursuant  to  this  section 

(b)  "Core"  Townships  etc —(  1  1  (A)  Except 
to  the  extent  that  conveyance  of  a  surface 
estate  would  be  Inconsistent  with  section  12 
(ai.  14(a),  14(bi,  or  22'!  1  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Sfttlement  Act  sublect  tn 
valid  exlstinif  rights  and  section  903fa)  of 
this  Act  there  Is  hereby  conveyed  to  and 
vested  In  each  Villain  Corporation  for  a 
Native  village  which  Is  determined  hv  the 
Secretary  to  be  eligible  for  land  under  sec- 
tion II  or  16  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  and  which  did  not  elect  to 
acquire  a  former  reserve  under  section  19(b) 
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of  such  Act.  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  Slates  in  and  to  the 
of  such  Act.  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
Burface  estate  in  the  public  lands,  as  defined 
in  such  Act.  in  the  township  or  townships 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  11(a)(1)  or 
16(a)  of  such  Act  in  which  all  or  any  part 
of  such  village  Is  located  As  used  In  this 
paragraph  the  term  "Native  village"  has  the 
same  meaning  such  term  has  In  section  3(C) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 

(B)  Where  two  or  more  Village  Corpora- 
tions are  entitled  to  the  aame  land  by  virtue 
of  the  same  township  or  townships  embrac- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  Native  villages,  the 
conveyance  made  by  paragraph  (A)  shall  not 
be  effective  as  to  such  lands  until  an  arbi- 
tration decision  or  other  binding  agreement 
between  or  among  the  Corporations  Is  filed 
with  and  published  by  the  Secretary  Within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  such  decision  or 
agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  no- 
tice of  the  decision  or  agreement  in  the 
Federal  Register  Effective  with  such  pub- 
lication title  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  sub- 
pa.'agraph  lA)  shall  vest  In  the  Village  Cor- 
poration as  specified  in  the  decision  or  agree- 
me:.t  For  purposes  of  section  902.  until  title 
vests  in  the  Village  Corporation  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  entire  acreage  Involved  chargeable 
to   each   Corporations   entitlement 

1 2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  conveyance 
of  a  surface  estate  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  section  12iai.  14ia),  or  22(1)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Clalma  Settlement  Act,  aub- 
jeci  to  valid  existing  rights  and  section  9u3 
a)  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereoy  conveyed  to 
and  vested  in  each  Village  Corporation  for 
a  Native  village  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  eligible  for  land  under  sec- 
tion U  of  such  Act,  and  which  did  not 
elect  to  acquire  a  former  Reserve  under  sec- 
t,on  19(b)  of  such  Act,  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  the  surface  estate  In  the  township 
or  townships  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
llia)i2)  of  such  Act  m  which  all  or  any 
part  of  such  vUlage  Is  located  Provided. 
That  any  such  land  reserved  to  or  selected 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  under  the  Acts  of 
March  4  1915  1 38  Stat  1214),  as  amended 
January  21.  1929  (45  Stat  1091 ) .  as  amended, 
or  July  28  1956  (70  Stat  709),  and  lands 
selected  by  the  State  which  have  been  ten- 
tatively approved  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 6ig)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and 
as  to  which  the  State,  prior  to  December 
18  1971.  had  conditionally  granted  title  to. 
or  contracts  to  purchase,  the  surface  estate 
to  third  parties,  including  cities  and  boroughs 
within  the  State,  and  such  reservations. 
selections,  grants,  and  contracts  had  not  ex- 
pired or  been  relinquished  or  revoked  by  the 
date  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  conveyed  by 
operation  of  this  paragraph:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(1  I  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
conveyances  under  this  paragraph 

(3)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
section  903iai  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
conveyed  to  and  vested  in  each  Village  Cor- 
poration which  bv  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  eligible  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  to,  and  has  elected  to.  acquire 
title  to  any  estate  pursuant  to  section  19 
lb  I  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  estates 
In  a  reserve  as  such  reserve  existed  on  De- 
cember 18  1971  which  was  set  aside  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  the  stockholders  or 
members  of  such  Corporation  before  the  date 
^t  enactment  of  the  Ala-ska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall   apply  to   the  Village   Corporation   for 


the  Native  Village  of  Klukwan,  which  Cor- 
poration shall  receive  those  rights  granted  to 
It  by  the  Act  of  January  2.  19  76  (Public 
Law  94-204)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  4,  1976   (Public  Law  94-456). 

(4)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
section  903ia)  of  this  Act.  and  except  where 
such  lands  are  within  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  or  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve- 
Alaska,  for  which  the  Regional  Corporation 
obtains  In-Ueu  rights  pursuant  to  section 
12ia)  il)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Cialms  Settle- 
ment Act,  there  is  hereby  conveyed  tc  and 
vested  In  each  Regional  Corporation  which, 
as  a  result  of  a  conveyance  of  a  surface 
estate  by  operation  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  subjection.  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 14(f  1  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  to  receive  the  subsurface  estate 
corresponding  to  such  surface  estate,  all  of 
the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  such  subsurface  estate 

ici  Documents — As  soon  af  possible  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  to  each  Native  Corporation 
referred  ta  In  subsection  ibi  Interim  con- 
veyances or  patents  to  the  estate  or  estates 
conve>ed  to  such  Corporation  by  such  sub- 
section but  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
passed  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  docu- 
ment of  e:ectiDn  described  In  subsection  la) 
notwithstanding  any  delay  in  the  Issuance  of 
the  interim  conveyances  or  patents 

(di  Reconveyances.  Disputes — A  Village 
Corporation's  obligation  to  reconvey  lands 
under  section  14(ci  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  shall  arise  only  up:n 
receipt  of  an  interim  conveyance  or  patent, 
whichever  is  earlier,  under  subsection  (Ci  of 
this  section  or  under  such  Act  For  purposes 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
legislative  conveyances  made  by.  or  interim 
conveyances  and  patents  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  If 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  14ia).  14ib) 
14' f)  and  19  lb)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  issued  Disputes  between  or  among 
Native  Corporations  arising  from  convey- 
ances under  this  Act  shall  be  resolved  by  a 
board  cf  arbitrators  of  a  type  described  m 
sectln  !2ie)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  pertaining  to  dispute  over 
land  selection  rights  and  the  boundaries  of 
Village   Corporations 

lei  Existing  Rights — AI!  conveyances 
made  by  operation  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  Is  if 
such  conveyances  or  patents  had  been  made 
or  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act 

if)  Easements — For  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  Identify  and  Issue  a  decision 
to  reserve  in  the  patent  these  easements 
pursuant  to  section  17(b)(3)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  which  are  de- 
scribed In  section  17(b)(1)  of  such  Act  on 
lands  conveyed  by  this  section,  but  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  reserve  a  greater  number  of 
easements  or  more  land  for  a  particular  ease- 
ment or  easements  than  Is  reascnably  neces- 
sary and  he  shall  be  guided  by  the  principles 
of  section  903  of  this  Act  Upon  the  finality 
of  the  decision  so  issued,  such  easements 
shall  be  reserved  In  the  conveyance  docu- 
ment or  documents  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
as   required    by   this   section 

(g)  DEriNiTioN  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "Native  Corporation"  means 
VUlage  Corporations  and  Regional  Corpora- 
tions. 

(32)    In  section   1313  of  the  bill— 

(A)  strike  out  the  words  "taking  of  fish 
and  wildlife  for  sport  and  subsistence  pur- 


poses "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  for  sport  pur- 
poses  and   for  subsistence   uses '; 

IB)  strike  out  the  words  "Consistent  with 
the  provision  of  this  Act,'  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Consistent  with  the 
provisloris  of  section  816,  "  and 

(C]  strike  out  the  words  "appropriate 
Stale  agency  having  jurisdiction"  and  all 
that  follows  down  to  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  section  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  appropriate  State  agency  having 
responsibility  over  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  activities". 

(33i  In  section  604 (bi  of  the  bill  strike 
out  the  reference  to  "i79)  and  i80)"  in  the 
new  paragraph  (6i  which  such  subsection 
adds  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and 
substitute   "iBO)    and    (81;". 

1 34)  In  section  804  of  the  bill  strike  out 
the  word  "preference  each  time  such  word 
appears  in  such  section  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "priority"  In  each  such 
instance, 

1 35 1  At  the  end  of  title  XIII  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents  accordingly: 

ALASKA    CAS    PIPIXINX 

Sec  1327  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  imposing  any  additional  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  designated  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-586,  90  Stat  2903).  or 
as  imposing  any  limitations  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  concerning  such 
system. 

(36)  In  section  905(ai(:)  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  the  words  "land  that  was  un- 
reserved on  December  13,  1968'  and  inaert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "either  land  that  was  unre- 
served on  December  13,  1968,  or  land  within 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve— Alaaka 
(then  Identified  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No    4)". 

(37 1  In  section  402(ai  of  the  bill,  strike 
out  "The  Secretary'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  Secretary" 

1 38)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  403 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  ""The  Secretary"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "'Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Secretary" 

(39)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  501 
ibi  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "LandE  added  "  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  lands  added  ". 

(40)  In  section  503(c)  of  the  bill,  strike 
out  "Except'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
except". 

(41)  in  section  1312(b)  of  the  bill  Insert 
after  the  words  "hereby  withdrawn""  the 
words  "from  State  selection  under  the  Alas- 
ka Statehood  Act  or  other  law,  and  ", 

(42 1  In  section  1314(b)  of  the  bill  Insert 
after  the  word  "over"  the  words  "the  man- 
agement of". 

(43  I  Strike  out  section  1303(d)  of  the  blU 
and  substitute: 

idi  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  preclude  the 
renewal  or  continuation  of  valid  leasee  or 
permits  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  cabins,  homeelles.  or  similar 
structures  on  Federal  lands  Unless  the  Sec- 
retary, or  in  the  case  of  national  forest  lands. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  issues  specific 
findings  following  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  leaseholder  or  permittee  to  respond, 
thai  renewal  or  continuation  of  such  valid 
permit  or  lease  constitutes  a  direct  threat  to 
or  a  significant  impairment  to  the  purposes 
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for  which  a  conservation  system  unit  was  es- 
labllahed  i  In  the  caa*  of  a  structure  located 
withm  a  coiiservatKiii  system  unit  i  or  the 
public  domain  or  national  forest  i  in  case  of 
a  structure  Iwated  outside  conaer\atlon  sys- 
tem unltsi  he  shall  rrnew  such  valid  leases 
or  permits  upon  their  expiration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlslOH*  of  the  original  lease 
or  permit  subjett  ro  sxich  reasonable  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescritie  stijjject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  lease  or  permit,  noth- 
ing In  this  Act  or  subaectlon  shall  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  appropriate  Secretary 
from  transferrlUK  such  a  lease  or  permit  tf 
another  person  at  the  election  or  death  of 
the  original  permittee  or  lesaee 

(44)  Strike  out  section  I420iai  of  the  bill 
and  substitute 

a  I  Subject  tu  the  provisions  of  section 
14lUibi  and  ict  of  this  Act  the  foUowlni.: 
described  lands  during  the  period  of  with- 
drawal speclhed  in  secMon  I419i  b)  i  4  ) .  shall 
be  set  aside  and  managed  as  a  study  area  by 
the  United  States  Klsh  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  cooperation  with  Dovon    Limited 

Beginning  at  elevation  point  2970  which 
lies  vilthln  the  northeast  one  quarter  of 
section  10.  township  21  north,  range  i)  west 
Fairbanks  meridian 

thence  westerly  following  the  crest  of  the 
rldgellnc  of  which  elevation  point  2970  l.s  a 
part  through  sections  ID  si  8  7  and  <i  nf 
township  21  north  ran^je  9  west  Fairbanks 
meridian  to  the  true  point  of  beginning 
which  Is  the  intersection  of  the  crest  of 
the  rldgellne  of  which  elevation  point  2970 
Is  a  part  with  the  township  line  which  sepa- 
rates section  a  township  21  north  range  9 
west  Fairbanks  meridian  and  section  1 
township  21  north  range  10  west  Fairbanks 
meridian. 

thence  from  the  true  point  of  beginning 
westerly  following  the  crest  of  the  rldgellne 
of  which  elevation  point  2970  Is  a  part 
throui<h  sections  1  2  ;)  4  9  8.  5.  7  and  6  of 
township  21  north  range  10  west  Fairbanks 
meridian  and  through  sections  1  2  and  3  of 
township  21  north,  range  11  west  Fairbanks 
meridian  to  the  Intersection  of  the  crest  of 
the  aforementioned  rldgellne  with  the  crest 
of  the  rldgellne  which  is  the  watershed 
boundary  between  the  Hodzana  River  and 
west  flowing  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Koyukuk  River; 

thence  southerlv  and  westerly  along  the 
crest  of  this  watershed  boundary  through 
sections  3.  10  15.  16.  17.  20.  21  29.  32  ond  31 
of  township  21  north,  range  11  west  Fair- 
banks meridian,  section  36  of  township  21 
north,  range  12  west  Fairbanks  meridian 
sections  1  2.  11  12.  13.  14.  23.  24  25  26  36 
34  and  35  of  township  20  north  range  12  west 
Fairbanks  meridian,  and  to  the  northeast 
one  quarter  of  section  .1  township  19  north 
range  l.>  west  Fairbanks  meridian  where  the 
crest  of  the  watershed  of  the  Hodzana  River 
turns  in  an  easterly  direction  and  becomes. 
first  the  divide  between  the  wa'ershed  of  the 
Hodzana  and  Kanutl  Rivers  and  then  the 
dlvid.'  between  the  Hixlzana  and  Dall  Rivers 

thence  easterly  along  the  crest  of  this 
watershed  to  the  peak  of  Dall  Mountain 
which  lies  within  the  southeast  one  quarter 
of  section  l,  township  19  north  range  11  wes' 
Fairbanks  meridian. 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  crest  of 
Dall  Mountain  to  the  intersection  of  the 
crest  of  Dall  Mountain  with  the  line  between 
township  20  north  range  9  west  Fairbanks 
meridian  and  township  20  north  range  in 
weat  Fall  banks  meridian  which  Intersection 
lies  approximately  on  elevation  point  3491 
the  highest  point  of  Dall  Mountain  on  the 
eastern  line  of  section  36  township  20  north. 
range  10  weat  Fairbanks  meridian 

thence  north  along  the  township  line  be- 


tween townships  20  and  21  north  ranges  9 
and  10  west  Fairbanks  meridian  to  the  true 
point  of  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the 
crest  of  the  heretofore  described  west  trend- 
ing rldgellne  and  this  township  line  which 
point  lies  between  section  6  township  21 
north  range  U  west  Fairbanks  meridian  and 
se.tlon  1  township  21  north,  range  10  west 
Fairbanks  meridian 

ITiis  description  la  based  upon  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Quadrangle  Beaver  Alaska 
1956  with  minor  revisions  1972  on  which 
land  lines  represent  unsurveved  and  un- 
marked locations  predetermined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  foilos  F  2  F  3  F- 
6  and  K  7  Fairbanks  meridian  and  United 
S'ates  Oe.Jliigical  Survey  Quadrangle  Settles 
Alaska  1956  with  nunor  revisions  l»7,i,  on 
which  land  lines  represent  unsiirveyed  and 
unmarked  locations  predetermined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  folios  F  3  F--4 
F  5  and  F  6  The  use  of  these  qviadrangles 
and  the  protracted  land  lines  thereon  Is  for 
purposes  of  convenience  m  describing  the 
lands  within  the  Hod/ana  River  Study  Area 
The  actual  area  Is  to  be  within  the  ab<jve 
described  basin  and  should  any  discrepancy 
appear  upon  on  the  ground  determination  of 
the  location  of  the  watershed  boundary  the 
watershed  boundary  shall  control  not  the 
land  lines  protracted  upon  the  aforemen- 
iiuned  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Quadrangles 

(46)  In  section  1427(g)  of  the  bill,  strike 
out  the  words  as  amended  by  section  912 
of  this  Act  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  as  amended  by  section  911  of  this 
Act  ' 

(471  Strike  out  paragraph  <6i  of  section 
503(hi  of  the  bill  and  substitute. 

i6l  Upon  application  of  the  United  States 
Borax  and  Chemical  Corporation  or  Its  suc- 
cessors in  intereot.  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
the  I  se  by  such  applicant  of  such  limited 
areas  within  the  Mlitv  F  Jords  National  Mon- 
ument Wilderness  aK  tne  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  activities,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  installation 
maintenance  and  use  of  navigation  aids. 
dcKklng  lacilltles  and  staging  and  transfer 
facilities,  associated  Aith  the  development  of 
the  mineral  depoau  at  Quart/  Hill  Such  ac- 
tivities shall  not  include  mineral  extrac- 
tion, milling,  or  procesKlng  Such  activities 
shall  be  subject  to  reasonable  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  values 
of   the  monument  wilderness 

(48)  Strike  out  paragraph  i8i  of  section 
5031  hi    of  the  bill  and  substitute 

(8l  Designation  by  section  703  of  this  Act 
of  the  Misty  Fjords  National  Monument 
Wilderness  shall  not  be  deemed  to  enlarge, 
dimmish,  add  or  waive  any  substantive  or 
procedural  requirements  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  the  vise  of  offshore  waters  adjacent  to 
the  Monument  Wilderness  (or  activities  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  the  mineral  de- 
posit at  Quartz  Hill  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  navigation  access  and  the  disposal 
of  mine  tailings  produced  In  connection 
with  such  development 

(49)  In  section  1437(1)  strike  out  the 
words  "under  subsection  ig)  i3i  of  this  Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  under  subsection 
(g)(3)  of  this  section" 

Mr  UDALL  I  during  Ihe  reading)  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  concurreiil  resolution  be  considered 
a.s  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection 


to  bringing  the  matter  up.  but  I  take  ihia 
time  under  my  reservation  of  objection 
for  tlie  purposes  of  asking  the  commit- 
tee chairman  to  explain  exactly  what  \s 
ir.yjlved  m  this  resolution 

Mr  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALI.  Mr  Speaker  on  Novem- 
t>er  l-\  the  House  voted  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Jr'enate  which  rewrote 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
siTvation  Act  'the  Udall-Anderson  bill 
11  I  3y'  That  action  of  the  House 
I  It-ared  the  measure  for  the  President, 
but  oocau.se  of  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  the  bill.  Its  enrollment  has  not 
\et  been  completed  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

Since  the  vote  In  the  House  to  concur 
m  the  Senate  amendment.  House  and 
Senate  staff  who  have  worked  on  this 
matter  since  its  inception  in  the  95th 
Congress  have  been  working  to  identify 
provisions  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
revi.sc  in  order  to  fine  tune  the  bill  To- 
day I  am  ofTering  for  the  approval  of 
the  House  a  package  of  such  revisions, 
each  of  which  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  cleared  on  both  sldee  of  the  aisle 
m  both  bodies 

Most  of  the  revisions  which  this  pro- 
ixisal  would  make  in  the  Senates  version 
of  the  Alaska  lands  bill  '  which  is  now  the 
final  '.ersioii'  are  technical  or  perfecting 
m  nature  Others  are  more  extensiv.' 
Howe\er  adoption  of  these  would  not 
change  any  of  the  major  features  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
ser\ation  Act  nor  would  they  have  the 
efTect  of  altering  provisions  related  to 
conservation  areas  or  development  of  the 
public  lands  in  Alaska,  nor  of  amend- 
ing the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act 

I  urge  the  swift  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal to  fine  tune  the  bill,  so  that  its  en- 
rollment can  go  forward  without  delay 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  the  following 
material  in  further  explanation  of  the 
legislation 

Alaska  Lands 

MINOa     REVISIONS 

Tt^e  concurrent  resolution  would  revise 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act  by— 

1  Amending  definitions  to  Include  "Native 
Groups"  within  the  category  of  "Native  Cor- 
porations '  and  to  correct  reference  to  Native 
selections 

2  Specifying  that  only  public  lands  and 
not  State  or  private  lands  i  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conservation  system  unit  regula- 
tions applying  to  public  lands  Regulations 
required  by  the  Alaska  Native  Ciaim.s  Settle- 
ment Act  I  such  as  re<)ulred  by  Sec  22igi  of 
ANCS.A)   are  not  affected 

3  Making  clear  i  through  specific  language  > 
that  other  particular  provisions  of  the  bill 
■  such  as  the  wilderness  reviews  i  apply  only 
to  public  lands 

4  Conforming  the  uaages  of  Federa. 
lands  and  "public  lands"  i  which  have  the 
same  definition   in  each  bill  i  . 

5  Amending  the  punctuation  in  section 
808  (dennltlon  of  "subsistence  uses") 
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«  Sp«cUylng  that  In  the  event  of  dlscrep- 
knciea  between  acreage*  specified  in  the  Uill 
and  the  official  maps,  the  maps  control 

7  conforming  the  references  to  subsUl- 
ence  uses  in  the  National  Parks  and  Na- 
Uonai  Wildlife  Refugee  sections,  so  thai  they 
are  uniform 

8  Mfcking  clear  that  the  portion  of  the 
Tongass  being  put  Into  Glacier  Bay  National 
Preserve  is  deleted  from  National  Forest  sta- 
tus 

»  Revising  the  admlnlstrmtlve-sltes  provi- 
sions (Section  1306)  to  clarify  ability  of 
Secretary  to  lease  office  space,  etc 

10.  Adding  a  specific  prohibition  of  the 
charging  of  entrance  fees  at  the  NaUonal 
Park  System  unlta  In  Alaska 

11  Clarifying  provisions  regarding  pre- 
vious special-use  permits  for  cabins  In  the 
Tongass  National   Foreat.   Southeast.  Alaska 

12  Clarifying  provisions  relating  to  min- 
eral development  at  Quartz  Hill. 

13  Aastinng  recognition  of  valid  existing 
rlghU. 

14  Correcting  various  spelling  errors,  er- 
roneous cross-references,  legal  descriptions. 
omissions    of    terms,    and    other    errors 

Other   revisions   include   the   following; 

NATIVE   LAND    INTEKtSTS 

Throughout  the  long  Alaska  lands  debate 
there  has  been  one  area  of  concern  on  which 
there  was  almost  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  of  the  parties  involved:  that  an 
essential  component  ol  any  A'aska  lands  bill 
should  contain  provisions  to  expedite  con- 
veyance of  public  land  to  Alaska  Natives  and 
the  state  of  Alaska 

During  the  95th  Congress  a  thorough  re- 
view was  conducted  by  Chairman  John 
Selberling.  Subcommittee  on  General  Over- 
sight and  Alaska  l^nds  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Into  all  facets  of  the 
Alaska  lands  question  We  were  appalled  to 
discover  at  oversight  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  July  21  1977,  that  land 
transfers  to  Alaska  Natives,  mandated  by 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
were  progressing  at  a  snails  pace  and.  In 
fact,  very  little  land  had  been  conveyed  al- 
most six  years  after  enactment  of  the  Settle- 
ment Act  These  Initial  findings  were  con- 
firmed by  further  hearings  and  at  village 
town  meetings  In   Alaska  In  August,   1977 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  commitment 
made  by  Congreas  In  1971  was  fully  imple- 
mented the  House-passed  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lajids  Conservation  Act  (H.R  391  in 
both  the  96th  and  96th  Congresses  con- 
tained provisions  to  expedite  land  transfers 
to  Alaska  Native  organizations  and  Indivi- 
duals I'n  addition.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Cecil  Andrus  committed  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  expand  the  staff  located  in 
Alaska  dealing  with  land  tran.sfers  and  to  In- 
crease funding  levels  so  that  land  transfers 
were  expedited  Since  that  commitment  was 
Implemented  land  transfers  have  Indeed  pro- 
greased  However,  that  progress  has  been  the 
result  of  administrative  action  and  not  by 
directive  of  the  Congress 

This  change  Incorporates  a  provision  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  transfers  of  public 
lands  to  Alaska  Natives  (primarily  related  to 
village  "core"  townships)  so  that  the  In- 
terior Department  has  a  legislative  directive 
to  continue  existing  program  until  such  time 
as  Natives  receive  their  land  entitlement  as 
promised   nearly   ten    years   ago 

NATIVI    ALLOTMTNTS    IN    NATIONAL    PmOLEUM 
RESrXVX      IN      ALASKA 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  906  of  the 
bill  moBt  Alaska  Native  allotment  applica- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1906.  which  were  pending  before  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  on  or  before  December 
18.  1971.  are  automatically  approved,  except 
under  certain  circumstances  Section  905  ap- 
plies only  to  allotment  applications  that 
describe  land  that  was  unreserved  on  De- 
cemt>er  13,  1968  On  that  date,  lands  within 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  In  Alaska 
(then  identified  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numt)ered  4)  were  reserved  by  the  Federal 
government  In  view  of  plans  to  open  the 
NPR-Alaaka  to  private  oil  and  gas  leasing,  it 
IS  appropriate  to  make  certain  that  pending 
Native  allounenl  applications  for  the  surface 
estate  of  lands  within  the  NPR-Alaika  are 
treated  as  are  the  other  allotment  applica- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  State  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 905.  and  the  revisions  do  Just  that 

KIVISIONS  or  SECTION   S07 

The  proposal  would  revise  section  807  of 
the  Senate  bill  For  some  time  all  of  the 
parties  Involved  In  the  development  of  the 
subsistence  title  have  felt  that  section  807 
needed  improvement  Members  of  the  House 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  representa- 
tives felt  that  the  section  created  unneces- 
sary ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  adminls- 
ti-atlve  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  manage 
the  public  lands  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Alaska  fell 
that  the  section  was  administratively  cum- 
bersome and  left  unresolved  the  avenue  of 
relief  for  aggrieved  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions other  than  local  committees  and 
regional  councils  And  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives  expressed  concern  that  the  section 
would  not  ensure  that  timely  and  appropri- 
ate relief  would  in  fact  be  available  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  continuation  of  sub- 
sistence needs  As  a  result,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  all  parties  have  been  working 
together  to  refine  section  807  Because  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H  R  39,  there  was  no 
procedural  opportunity,  until  now,  to  insert 
a  redrafted  section 

Under  the  new  approach,  the  Secretary's 
authorities  and  responsibilities  for  the 
management  of  the  public  lands  and  the  pro- 
tection of  subsistence  uses  Is  neither  en- 
larged or  diminished  by  section  807  Rather 
the  section  establishes  a  private  right  of 
action  to  enable  any  aggrieved  locaJ  resident 
person  or  organization  to  file  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  If  necessary  to  compel 
either  the  State  or  the  Federal  government 
to  properly  discharge  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities   under    section    804 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  State's  respon- 
sibilities under  section  804  will  be  focused 
primarily  on  ensuring  that  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Game  and  the  Alaska  Board  of 
Fisheries  are  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section  If  a  board  adopts 
regulations  which  are  not  In  compliance 
with  the  section,  or  if  a  board  falls  to  adopt 
regulations  necessary  to  ensure  the  timely 
and  adequate  Implementation  of  the  sub- 
sistence priority,  local  resldenU  and  other 
aggrieved  persons  and  organizations  are  em- 
powered to  seek  a  Federal  court  order  to 
compel  the  board  to  conform  its  actions  to 
the  requirements  of  section  804  However. 
It  also  should  be  noted  that  actions  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
other  State  agencies  and  officials  may  also 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  under  section 
804  which  may  be  brought  in  the  Federal 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
807 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment under  section  804  will  Interact  with 
many  of  the  actions  of  the  various  Federal 
land  managers  with  respect  to  the  public 
lands  in  Alaska,  and  of  course  these  resjfxDn- 


siblliiles    will    be    enforceable    through    the 
usual  course  of  judicial  proceedings 

Before  an  action  may  be  filed  against  the 
Stale  of  Alaska  the  plaintiffs  must  have 
exhausted  any  Stale  but  not  Federal,  ad- 
minisirailve  remedies  which  are  reasonably 
available  Similarly,  before  an  action  may 
be  filed  against  the  Federal  governmeni,  the 
plaintiffs  must  have  exhausted  any  Federal. 
but  not  Slate,  administrative  remedies  which 
are  reasonably  available  However,  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  administrative  exhaus- 
tion established  by  the  Federal  courts  are 
applicable  to  actions  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 807  Consequently,  the  plaintiffs  need 
not  participate  in  an  administrative  process 
which  IS  futile  or  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  in  timely  and  appro- 
priate administrative  relief 

In  any  civil  action  brought  pursuant  to 
section  807  the  Court  may  grant  preliminary 
relief.  If  the  granting  of  such  relief  Is  ap- 
propriate under  the  facts  of  the  case  If  the 
Court  preliminary  determines  that  the  de- 
fendant has  failed  to  make  adequate  and 
timely  provision  for  the  priority  for  sub- 
sistence uses  after  having  been  provided  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so  that  such 
failure  threatens  the  ability  of  rural  real- 
dents  or  local  resident,  as  appropriate  In 
the  particular  case,  to  satisfy  their  subsist- 
ence needs  that  preliminary  relief  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  residents  are  pro- 
vised  a  timely  opportunity  to  satisfy  such 
needs;  and  that  preliminary  relief  does  not 
threaten  the  continued  viability  of  the  fish 
or  wildlife  population  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  civil  action  preliminary  relief  should 
be  granted  However  no  preliminary  relief 
of  any  kind  may  be  granted  until  after  an 
opportunity  for  hearing 

Because  of  the  strong  public  interest  in 
the  effective  Implementation  of  the  subsist- 
ence priority  by  both  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral government,  local  residents  and  other 
aggrieved  persons  and  organizations  who  are 
prevailing  parties  In  an  action  filed  pursuant 
to  section  807  shall  be  awarded  their  full 
costs  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees  This 
provision  is  important  to  ensure  that  the 
residents  of  Native  villages  many  of  which 
are  among  the  poorest  communities  In  the 
Nation,  will  be  able  to  secure  adequate  rep- 
resentation 

The  section  Is  the  sole  Federal  judicial 
remedy  created  by  the  subsistence  title 
through  which  aggrieved  local  residents  and 
other  persons  and  organizations  may  seek  to 
compel  the  State  of  Alaska  to  provide  for 
the  prlorltv  for  subsistence  uses  set  forth 
in  section  804  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  at  the  same  time  an  aggrieved  person 
or  organization  Is  pursuing  a  civil  action  in 
the  Federal  courts  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  a  civil  action  In  State  court  to  en- 
.sure  compliance  with  State  law  may  also  be 
prosecuted  concurrently 

Incldentallv,  Mr  Speaker,  on  November 
12th  during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H  R  39  I  spolte  at  some  length,  and  In 
some  detail  on  the  history  of  the  subsist- 
ence management  title  and  on  the  sub- 
sistence management  system  established  by 
several  of  its  more  Important  sections  I 
devoted  considerable  time  to  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  ludlclal  enforcement  pro- 
vision section  807  which  Is  refined  by  a 
substitute  section  807  which  is  included 
in  the  resolution  now  under  consideration 
by  the  House  At  that  time  the  Judicial 
enforcement  section  was  identified  as  sec- 
tion 806  rather  than  807.  Section  806  Is  the 
Federal  monitoring  provision  which  Is  iin- 
a^ected  by  the  new  resolution 

Incldentallv  Mr  Speaker,  on  November 
12th  during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor 
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on  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  iinendment 
to  H  R  39  I  spoke  at  some  length  and  In 
some  detail  on  the  history  of  the  subsist- 
ence management  title  and  on  the  ^ub- 
slatenre  manat;ement  system  established  by 
several  of  Its  more  Important  sections  I 
devoted  considerable  time  to  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  judicial  enforcement  pro- 
vision section  807  which  Is  refined  by  a 
substitute  secMon  807  which  Is  included  In 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  At  that  time  the  Judicial  en- 
forcement section  was  identified  as  section 
80«.  rather  than  807  Section  800  la  the 
Federal  monitoring  provision  which  It  un- 
affected by  the  new  resolution. 

■SVISIOM    or    UCTIOM     HIS 

Our  proposal  refine*  the  langiia(«  of  mc- 
tlon  1313  of  the  Act  to  more  clearly  define 
the  relationship  of  the  cloaure  provisions  of 
section  1313  and  section  818  Section  81»? 
establishes  the  sole  standard  for  the  cla^ure 
of  any  portion  of  the  public  lands.  Includ- 
ing National  Park  Preaerves.  to  th<"  taklnt? 
of  fish  and  wildlife  for  subsistence  usei 
Section  1313  eaiabllshes  the  standard  for 
the  closure  of  National  Park  Preaerves  to 
the  taking  of  fVsh  and  wildlife  for  non- 
subsistence  usee  The  precise  pvirview  of 
these  two  sections  Is  Important  b-cause  sub- 
sistence uses  may  not  be  curtalletl  merely 
for  reasons  of  public  use  and  enjoyment 
Similarly,  absent  an  emergency,  a  particular 
area  may  not  be  closed  to  subsistence  uses 
without  notice  and  a  hearing  in  the  local 
vicinity  of  the  closure  In  an  emergency 
a  closure  to  subsistence  may  not  be  Imple- 
mented prior  to  the  declaration  of  specir.cd 
findings  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
Neither  of  these  retiulrements  are  mandated 
by  section  1313 

Paragraph  i3)  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  ru3t  eliminate  or  Impair  the  Sec- 
retary s  authority  to  acquire  lands  within 
conservation  system  units  as  provided  In 
section  1303  of  the  bill,  or  the  Secretary  s 
authority  to  accept  the  rellnqulstiment  of 
selections  within  the  conservation  system 
units,  as  provided  In  section  1415  of  the  bill 
The  language  of  this  part  of  the  resolution 
Is.  rather  a  specific  statement  of  positive 
authority  for  the  Secretary 

In  addition,  until  lands  selected  by  the 
State  and  the  Native  Corporations  are  con- 
veyed to  these  entitles.  It  Is  Intended  that 
these  lands  within  the  conservation  system 
units  are  to  be  administered  by  the  con- 
servation system  unit  manager  similar  to 
the  way  such  lands  are  currently  being 
managed  While  the  land  manager  will  be 
responsible  for  these  lands  until  conveyed 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  the  conveyance 
process  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  and  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  and  It  Is  our  Intention  that  these  con- 
veyances be  expedited  In  every  possible  way 
Change  number  (43i  (to  section  1314  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act)  Is  a  perfecting  amendment  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  status  quo  In  his- 
toric Federal -State  relations  concerning  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  except  as  spe- 
cifically modified  by  this  Act  In  the  Sub- 
sistence Title  For  example,  for  the  National 
Park  System  components,  this  provision  in- 
tends to  make  applicable  In  Ala-skan  Parks 
and  Preserves  the  same  Federal -State  rela- 
tions on  fish  and  wildlife  management  that 
apply  In  lower  48  State  national  parks  and 
preserves  Similarly,  the  same  historic  man- 
agement principles  and  processes  would 
apply  to  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
units 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanaUon,  with 
which  I  agree. 


I  want  to  a&sure  my  colleaBues  that 
the  minority  has  cleared  this,  and  In 
particular,  our  colleagu'-,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  'Mr  Young  >  has  approved 
this  procedure 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  L.\NDS  WITH- 
IN COCONINO  NATIONAL  FOREST. 
ARIZ 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  iS  1985'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  land  In  the  State  of 
Ari7oiia.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona"' 

Mr  CL.AUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purposes  of  a.sking  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  'Mr  Udall  to  please  explain 
what  tiie  various  sections  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Interior 
Committee  amendment  to  S  1985  in- 
volves matters  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  Anzona  Section  1  authorizes  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  certain  national  forest 
land  in  Coconino  County,  most  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  special  use  per- 
mits to  the  city  of  FlagstafT  and  a  med- 
ical center  in  FlagstafT  Section  2  au- 
thorizes the  disclauner  of  any  US  In- 
terest in  certain  strips  of  land  In  Pima 
County  that,  by  historical  accident,  were 
never  deeded  to  the  possessors  of  the 
land  Section  3  continues  payments  to 
certain  school  districts  m  Arizona  for 
expenses  incurred  in  educating  children 
who  live  on  or  near  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park 

Section  4  preserves  a  mining  claim  In 
Maricopa  County  that  was  Incidentally 
in  dispute  as  a  result  of  clarifying  the 
boundaries  of  the  Salt  River  Pima- 
Marlcopa  Indian  Reservation. 

A  more  complete  explanation  is  as 
follows: 

8ICTION     1 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  by  sale  or  exchange 
two  tracts  of  land  in  the  Coconino  Na- 
tlonul  Forest,  also  within  the  city  limits 
of  Flagstaff 

One  tract,  consisting  of  124  acres,  is 
the  present  location  of  the  National  For- 
est Service  admmistrative  facilities,  on 
Knob  Hill  in  Flagstaff.  Adjacent  to  the 


tract  Ls  the  Flagstaff  Regional  Medical 
Center,  which  wants  to  expand  into  the 
administrative  buildings  now  used  by  the 
Forest  Service  The  medlcaJ  center  has  a 
special  use  permit  on  a  portion  of  the 
tract  for  use  as  a  parking  lot  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sell  to  the 
medical  center  the  18.25  acres  upon 
which  the  Forest  Service  buildings  sit 
Under  the  metisure.  the  medical  center 
IS  given  3  years  to  accept  the  offer.  The 
balance  of  the  tract,  no  longer  appro- 
pnaie  for  national  forest  purposes.  wUl 
be  sold  or  exchanged  by  soliciting  pub- 
lic offers. 

The  second  tract  of  land,  which  con- 
sists of  132  5  acres,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  use  permit  to  the  city  of 
Flagstaff  continuously  since  1917  as  a 
public  park  The  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  offer  to  sell  that  land  to  the 
city  This  city,  in  turn.  Is  given  10  years 
to  accept  the  offer. 

'I  he  land  will  be  sold  at  Its  current 
fair  market  value  The  bill  requires  that 
purchasers  agree  to  construct,  on  a  site 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary,  admln- 
i.strative  improvements  equal  In  value  to 
the  land  and  improvements  .sold  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secertary,  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  having  the  purchasers 
deposit  an  amount  of  cash  equivalent  to 
the  fair  market  value  Into  a  special  ac- 
count. TTiese  funds  may  be  used  by  ihe 
Secretary  to  replace  the  administrative 
buildings  sold  to  the  medical  center,  but 
must  be  appropriated  by  Congress 

SrCTTON    1 

Section  2  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  and  record  a  quit- 
claim deed  disclaiming  any  US.  interest 
in  certain  strips  of  land  In  Tucson 

An  1875  act  of  Congress  authorized 
the  patenting  of  certain  land  In  southern 
Arizona  to  persons  who  were  then  living 
there  To  facilitate  the  issuance  of  those 
patents,  a  map  was  prepared  which  de- 
lineated the  boundaries  of  the  various 
parcels  and  also  identified  about  4  miles 
of  roads  that  provided  access  to  the  par- 
cels Title  to  the  roads  remained  In  the 
United  States. 

The  land  ownership  and  use  pattern  In 
this  area  today  does  not  resemble  the 
1876  situation  No  longer  used  as  roads, 
several  of  the  strips  of  land  cut  across 
existing  residential  subdivisions,  public 
buildings,  a  golf  course,  city  streets,  a 
railroad,  and  an  Interstate  highway. 
Many  of  the  present  landowners  are 
unaware  of  the  defect  In  their  title  since 
the  Pima  County  tax  assessor's  records 
ioes  not  indicate  the  U.S.  ownership. 

This  section  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  record  a 
quitclaim  deed  In  order  to  conform  the 
record  title  of  these  strips  of  land  with 
title  as  understood  In  the  community,  by 
disclaiming  any  U.S.  Interest. 

BECnON      s 

This  third  section  continues  payments 
to  certain  school  districts  In  Arizona  for 
expenses  incurred  In  educating  pupils 
who  live  at  or  near  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  It  Is  an  amendment  to  a 
1978  act  that  extends  the  time  for  pa>-- 
ments  to  Septemt)er  30,  1985,  and  au- 
thorizes an  annual  appropriation  of  $1  5 
million   through   fiscal   year    1982    The 
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1978  act  authorized  payments  through 
September  30.  1980. 

BEcnos  « 

This  section  preserves  mining  claims 
adjacent  to  the  Salt  River  Plma-Man- 
copa  Indian  Reservation.  The  sand  and 
gravel  mine  has  been  in  continuous  op- 
eration since  the  1940's.  but  because  of 
a  dispute  over  the  south  boundary  of  the 
reservation,  has  not  technically  been 
open  for  mining  during  part  of  that  time 
period. 

The  boundary  originally  followed  the 
Salt  River,  but  uncertainty  over  the 
river's  course  prompted  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  survey  the  area  and  redefVne 
the  boundary.  Lawsuits  were  initiated 
contesting  the  new  boundary  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached  by  way  of  a  con- 
gressional act  (Public  Law  95-399,  92 
SUt.  851). 

A  consequence  of  this  activity,  which 
was  apparently  overlooked,  Is  that  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment action  and  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  95-399  the  land  upon  which 
the  mining  claim  is  located  was  reserva- 
tion land,  and  being  such  was  not  open 
to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  mining 
laws.  Section  4  simply  states  that  this 
land  is  deemed  to  have  been  opened  for 
mining  during  the  entire  time  period  It 
specifically  states  that  all  other  Federal 
mining  laws  still  apply. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  SpetOcer,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  explanation.  I  see  that 
the  minority  leader  Is  on  the  floor,  and 
he  has  conveyed  to  me  the  fact  that  he 
concurs  with  this  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODFS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr,  Udall i  the  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee.  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  light.  It  Is  a  matter  involving 
some  mining  claims,  placer  mining 
claims.  In  an  area  which  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  my  particular  district.  The 
problem  was  caused  by  &n  error  that 
took  place  previously,  and  It  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  there  was  an  error  and  It 
should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKEIR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows ; 

8    1965 

Be  it  tTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ihereefter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  author- 
ized to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (ci 
of  this  Act.  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  In  and  to  the  following 
described  tract  of  lands  cmd  improveoieuts 
thereon : 


OOA  AND  Salt  Rivn  Meudian 

(Coconino  County.  Arizona) 

Township  31  North,  Range  7  Bast 

Section  16: 

North    half    northeast   quarter. 

Northeast   quarter   northwest  quiu-ter. 

Northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter 

North  half  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter 

Section  16 

South  half  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter. 

Northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter. 

South  half  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter. 

Northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 

North  half  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter   northwest   quarter, 

Southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter, 

North  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter, 

EiLSt  half  southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter    northwest   quarter, 

Southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 

The  area  described  contains  356.25  acres 
more  or  less 

ibi  (11  Any  conveyances  pursuant  to  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  Se-retary  entering  Into  agreements 
or  land  exchanges,  sutllcient  to  assure  the 
Secretary  that  any  party  with  whom  such 
agreements  or  land  exchanges  are  to  be  made 
will  construct  on  a  site  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  administrative  Improvements 
equal  In  value  to  the  lands  and  Improve- 
ments authorized  to  be  conveyed  by  sub- 
section (ai  The  lands  and  Improvements 
may  be  conveyed  by  a  series  of  transactions 
or  land  exchanges 

(2)  Each  party  to  whom  conveyances  are 
to  be  made  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  deposit  cash  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  conveyance,  of  the  lands 
and  improvements  conveyed  The  cash  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  deposited  Into  a  special  fund 
in  the  Treasury  which  when  atiproprlated  Is 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary-  for  the  purposes  of 
constructing  administrative  Improvements  as 
described  In  this  Act  If  the  value  of  any 
;and  and  improvements  thereon  authorized 
to  be  conveyed  by  subsection  (al  exceeds  the 
value  of  Bwlmlnlstratlve  Improvements  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
constructed  with  respect  to  such  land  under 
this  Act,  the  party  to  whom  such  conveyance 
Is  to  be  made  shall  make  a  cash  payment  to 
the  United  States  In  an  amount  equal  to  such 
difference  In  value. 

(c)(1)  Of  the  tract  of  land  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
sell  at  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the 
Flagstaff  Medical  Regional  Center.  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  not  to  exceed  18  26  acres 
Immediately  adjacent  to  said  FlagstafT  Medi- 
cal Regional  Center  and  to  the  city  of  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  not  to  exceed  132  6  acres,  under 
special  use  permit  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  city  of  Flag- 
staff Such  offers  to  sell  to  the  Flagstaff  Med- 
ical Regional  Center  and  to  the  city  of  Flag- 
staff shall  remain  In  effect  for  periods  of  not 
to  exceed  3  years  and  10  years,  respectively. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  In  this 
paragraph,  the  city  of  Flagstaff  and  the  Flag- 
staff Medical  Regional  Center  may  Identify 
any  specific  tracts  of  land  they  want  to 
purchase 

i2)  Except  for  any  land  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Flagstaff  Medical  Regional  Center  and 
the  city  of  Flagstaff,  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit public  offers  for  the  remaining  lands 
and  improvements  authorized  under  subsec- 


tion (a).  All  offers  shall  be  publicly  opened 
at  the  time  and  place  stated  In  the  solicita- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  administrative 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  price  and  land  values  before 
entering  into  agreements  or  land  exchanges 
with  any  party  whose  offer  conforming  to  the 
solicitation  notice  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  reject  any 
offer  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
rejection  is  in  the  public  Interest 

COMMlrm    AMENDME^n-    IN    THE    NATt7*I    OF   A 
SUBBTrrtTTE 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
suostltuie  Strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following 

That  lai  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
( hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary'  )  is  authorized  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sectloris  i  b  )  and  ( c  i  of  this  section ,  all  right. 
title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  the  following  described  tract  of  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon 

OiLA   AND   Salt   Rivex   Meeioian 

(Coconino  County,  Arizona) 
Township  21  North,  Range  7  East 

Section  16 

North  half  northeast  quarter 

Northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 

Northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter. 

North  half  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter 

Section  16 

South  half  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter. 

Northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter 

South  half  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter. 

Northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 

North  half  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter 

Southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  south- 
west qu3u-ter  northwest  quarter, 

North  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter 

East  half  southeast  quarter  scuthwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter. 

Southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 

The  area  described  contains  256  25  acres 
more  or  less. 

(bi  (I  I  Any  conveyances  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  Secretary  entering  Into 
agreements  or  land  exchanges  sufficient  to 
assure  the  Secretary  that  any  party  with 
whom  such  agreements  or  land  exchanges 
are  to  be  made  will  construct  on  a  site  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  adminis- 
trative Improvements  equal  in  value  to  the 
lands  and  Improvements  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  subsection  (S)  of  this  section 
The  lands  and  improvements  may  be  con- 
veyed by  a  series  of  transactions  or  land 
exchanges 

(2)  Each  party  to  whom  conveyances  are 
to  be  made  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  deposit  cash  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  conveyance,  of  the 
lands  and  Improvements  conveyed  The  cash 
so  received  shall  be  deposited  Into  a  special 
fund  In  the  Treasury  which  when  appropri- 
ated 18  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  constructing  administrative  ImprovemenU 
as  described  In  this  Act  If  the  value  of  any 
land  and  Improvements  thereon  authorized 
to   be   conveyed   by   subsection    (s)    of   this 
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McUon  exceeds  the  value  of  KlmlnUtratlve 
improvements  determined  to  be  nece««»ry 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  constructed  with  re- 
spect to  such  land  under  this  Act.  the  p»rty 
to  whom  such  conveyance  Is  to  be  mmde 
•bail  make  a  cash  payment  to  the  United 
States  In  an  amount  equal  to  such  differ- 
ence In  value 

(c)(lt  Of  the  tract  of  land  described  in 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  to  s«U  at  the  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  the  Flagstaff  Medical  Regional 
Center.  Flagstaff  Arizona,  not  to  exceed 
18  35  acres  immediately  adjacent  to  said 
Flagstaff  Medical  Regional  Center  and  to  the 
city  of  Flagstaff.  Arliona.  not  to  exceed  132  5 
acres,  under  special  use  permit  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  city 
of  Flagstaff  Such  offers  to  sell  to  the  Flag- 
staff Medical  Regional  Center  and  to  the  city 
of  Flagstaff  shall  remain  In  effect  for  periods 
of  not  to  exceed  3  years  and  10  years  respec- 
tively Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
111  this  paragraph,  the  city  of  Flagstaff  and 
the  KU^jstaff  Medical  Regional  Center  may 
Identify  any  specific  tracts  of  land  they 
want  to  purchase 

(2  I  EUcept  for  any  land  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Flagstaff  Medical  Regional  Center  and 
the  ci'y  of  Flagstaff  the  Secretary  shsU 
solicit  public  offers  for  the  remaining  lands 
and  Improvements  authorlred  under  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  All  offers  shall  be 
publl'ly  opened  at  the  time  and  place  stated 
in  the  solicitation  lii  accordance  with  the 
administrative  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary The  Secretary  shall  consider  price  and 
land  values  before  entering  into  agreements 
or  land  exchanges  with  any  party  whose 
offer  conforming  to  the  solu  nation  notice  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  t>e  most 
advantageous  to  the  Ciovernment  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  reject  any  offer  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  rejection  is  In  the 
public  interest 

Sec  a  (a)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) shall  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  with- 
out consideration  to  the  owners  that  appear 
on  record  In  the  office  of  the  county  re- 
corder. Pima  County.  Arizona  any  right 
title,  or  Interest.  Including  any  mineral 
righto  which  the  United  Stat«a  may  have 
In  and  to  the  real  property  described  in  sub- 
section   lb)    of  this  section 

ibi  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  consists  of  four 
separate  strips  of  land  that  extend  for  a 
total  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  desig- 
nated as  roadways  In  a  certain  White  Survev. 
dated  December  IS.  lB7fl  made  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  dated  February  5  187^ 
croaslng  sections  3.  11.  and  14  and  the  east 
half  of  sections  3  and  10  of  township  14 
south,  range  13  east  of  the  Olla  and  Salt 
River  base  and  meridian  In  Pima  County. 
Arizona. 

ic»  As  soon  ai  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  quitclaim  deed  ef- 
fecting the  title  transfer  described  in  sec- 
tion 1.  and  shall  record  such  deed  in  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder.  Pima  County. 
Arizona. 

Id)  Within  one  year  after  the  dat«  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  ahall 
notlfv  all  Individuals  or  other  legal  entitles 
which,  as  of  the  dat«  of  such  notice  appear 
upon  the  tax  rolls  of  Pima  County  Arizona, 
as  the  owners  of  lands  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  or  of  Interests 
In  such  lands — 

n  )  of  the  conveyance  by  the  United  States 
of  |fs  Interests  In  such  lands  under  section 
1    of    this   Act. 

(2)   of  the  poaalble  defect  In  the  tiue  to 


such  lands  reaultlng  from  such  Intcreata  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(3(  of  the  opportunity  to  record  a  quit- 
claim deed  evidencing  the  conveyance  de- 
scribed in  subaectlon  lai  of  this  sectloo  in 
the   records  of  the  affected  grantee 

Sic  3  The  Act  of  March  14.  1978  (93  8Ut 
154  1.   Is  amended   as  follows 

la)  In  section  l{a).  In  the  ffrst  tentence. 
delete  the  phrase  "two-year'  and  change 
"September  30.  1980"  to  "September  30. 
1985".  and 

lb)  In  section  lie)  strike  the  second  sen- 
tence in  Its  entirety  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  II  500  000  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1979  through  1985  to  carry 
twit  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Provided. 
TTiat  any  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  reduced  bv  the  amount  of 
any  payments  made  to  said  districts  pur- 
suant to  the  Acu  of  September  33  1950  (64 
Stat  90«i  as  amended  '20  USC  031  et 
seq  )  and  September  30  1950  (84  Stat  1100) 
as  amended  (20  USC  338  et  seq  )  For  the 
authorizations  made  In  this  subjection  anv 
amounts  authorized  but  not  appropriated 
In  anv  flscal  vesr  shall  remain  avllable  for 
appropriation  In  succeeding  nscal  year* 

Sic  4  Anv  mining  claim  located  under  the 
Mining  Laws  of  the  United  States  subse- 
quent to  June  18  1879  and  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 17,  1989  In  the  Northwest  quarter  of  the 
Northwest  quarter  of  Section  9  Township  1 
North  Range  8  Ea.st  of  the  Olla  and  Salt 
River  Base  and  Meridian  State  of  Arizona 
shall  be  effective  to  the  same  extent  In  all 
respects  as  If  such  lands  at  the  time  In  lo- 
cation and  at  all  times  thereafter  had  been 
open  to  the  operation  of  the  Mining  l^ws  of 
the  United  States:  Prot-tded  houeier  That 
the  claimants  have  complied  with  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Mining  Laws  of  the  United 
States  including  Section  314  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
and  that  the  claims  would  be  subject  to  any 
valid  intervening  rights  by  private  parties 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  " 

Mr  UDALL  (during  the  reading)  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  prtnted  In  the  Recoud 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  land.s  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  interests  in 
lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  14  1978  '92  Stat  154 1, 
and  for  other  purpases  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  wlthm  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  THAT  A  CERTAIN 
POUTION  OF  LA.VE  ERIE  SHALL  B£ 
DECLARED   NONNAVIGABLE 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HR.  82ii8i  to 
provide  that  a  certain  portion  of  Lake 
Erie  shall  be  declared  nonnavlgable,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

I'age  5   after  line  3.  insert 

Sec  2  Any  Federal  project  submitted  for 
authorleatlon  for  construction  of  new  levees 
or  modification  of  existing  levees  for  the  con- 
trol of  floods  within  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Bernalillo.  New  Mexico  to  Belen.  New  Mexico, 
shall  not  require  raising  or  modification  of 
existing  bridge  structures  within  the  project 
area  to  pass  ri.er  flows  In  excess  of  that  the 
bridges  can  now  accommodate  and  estimated 
to  be  42,000  cubic  feet  per  second 

Sec  3  Those  portions  of  the  Trent  River 
In  the  city  of  New  Bern,  county  of  Craven. 
State  of  North  Carolina  bounded  and  de- 
scribed In  Committee  Print  95  56  of  the 
Committee  on  Punllc  Works  and  TransporU- 
tlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  here- 
bv  declared  to  be  nonnavl^aiile  waters  of  the 
United  States  wlthm  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States 

Mr    ROBERTS  'during  the  reading' 
Mr    Speaker    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    Senate    amendment    be   con- 
-sidered    as    read    and    printed    in    the 
RtroRD 

The  SPEAKER  I,s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Mr  CLAUSEN   Mr   Speaker,  reserving 

the   r  ght  to  object,   I   want   to  give  an 

oiportunlty  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr    RoBtRTsi   at  this  time  to  offer  his 

explanation  of  this  legislation 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  th's  year  the  House  passed 
H  R  8228.  a  bill  which  provided  that  a 
portion  of  the  Buffalo  Harbor  area.  New 
York,  be  declared  nonnavgable  The 
oropertv  to  be  declared  nonnavlgable  Is 
land  that  is  owned  by  the  city  of  BulTalo 
urban  renewal  agency  anci  the  Erie 
County  Industrial  Development  Agency, 
and  was  filled  in  compliance  with  all  nec- 
es.sary  Federal  dredge  and  fill  permits  In 
anticipation  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
being  sponsored  bv  those  agencies  This 
urban  renewal  project  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  overall  development  of  the 
Buffalo  waterfront,  the  Buffalo  down- 
town area,  and  the  Buffalo  region,  gen- 
erally. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  re- 
move the  application  of  the  navigation 
servitude  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
doctrine  of  the  navigation  servitude, 
without  thLs  b'll  The  United  SUt«s  could 
at  some  time  in  the  future  compel  the 
removal     or     alteration     of     structural 
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works  by  the  property  owners  without 
compensating  the  owners.  This  declara- 
tion of  nonnavigability  will  prevent  that 
possibility  and  enable  financing  to  be 
obtained  for  development  of  the  land. 
Because  the  city  and  county  are  public 
bodies,  tlus  action  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  declaring  previously  navi- 
gable areas  to  be  nonnavlgable  only  when 
a  public  interest  will  be  served. 

The  second  provision,  added  by  the 
other  body  during  its  coiisideration  of 
HR,  8228,  provides  that  any  Federal 
project  submitted  for  authorization  for 
ihe  construction  or  modification  of  lev- 
ees on  the  Rio  Grande  between  Berna- 
lillo and  Belen.  N.  Mex,,  shall  not  re- 
quire the  modification  of  existing  river 
bridges  to  pass  flows  in  excess  of  those 
they  can  presently  accommodate.  This 
section  would  limit  the  potential  scope 
of  such  a  project 

The  third  provision  was  also  added  by 
the  other  body,  and  is  identical  to  sec- 
tion 422  of  the  Omnibus  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  HR.  4788, 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  5,  1980. 
but  not  yet  considered  by  the  other  body. 
It  declares  certain  portions  of  the  Trent 
River  in  New  Bern,  N,C  ,  to  be  nonnavl- 
gable The  purpose  of  this  nonnaviga- 
bility declaration  is  similar  to  the  one 
for  Buffalo  Harbor  In  this  case,  the  land 
IS  owned  by  Craven  County,  N C.  and  is 
the  Site  of  a  proposed  urban  renewal 
project  sponsored  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  purpose  of 
this  declaration  of  nonnavigab:lity  is  to 
remove  those  filled  areas  from  the  "nav- 
igable waters'  jurisdiction  so  that  the 
Stales  may  proceed  with  its  redevelop- 
ment plans  As  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo 
Harbor  declaration,  this  declaration  will 
result  in  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and.  because  the  land  in  question 
IS  in  public  ownership,  any  financial 
benefits  gained  by  this  declaration  will 
accrue  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  amended,  is 
a  worthy  piece  of  legislation  and  I  urge 
lis  adoption. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
-support  of  H  R  8228  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  to  do  likewise.  This 
bill  Is  a  noncontroversial  measure  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  basic  objec- 
tives To  establish  the  size  of  a  flood  con- 
trol project  in  New  Mexico  and  to  make 
two  declarations  of  nonnavigability. 

This  bill  has  t)een  passed  once  already 
this  Congress  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  the  form  that  it  was  first 
passed.  H  R  8228  contained  only  a  provi- 
sion making  a  declaration  of  nonnaviga- 
bility for  a  portion  of  Lake  Erie  in  the 
Buffalo  Harbor  area.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, when  It  acted  on  the  bill,  added  two 
other  provisions.  One  adds  a  second  dec- 
laration of  nonnavigabllitv  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  Trent  River  in  the  city  of 
New  Berlin,  N  C.  This  provision  is  Identi- 
cal to  that  which  overwhelminelv  passed 
the  House  this  year  as  part  of  HR.  4788. 
the  Omnibus  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  second  provision  added  by  the 
Senate  provides  that  Federal  flood  con- 


trol projects  within  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Bernalillo,  N.  Mex  ,  to  Belen,  N.  Mex  , 
shall  not  require  raising  or  modifying 
existing  bridge  structures  to  pass  river 
flows  greater  than  those  that  the  bridges 
can  presently  accommodate. 

The  two  declarations  of  nonnaviga- 
bility are  each  required  in  order  to  re- 
move land  from  Federal  "navigable 
waters"  jurisdiction  so  that  clear  title 
can  be  obtained  by  the  property  owners, 
which  In  both  cases  are  public  bodies. 
Without  these  provisions,  major  urban 
projects  and  the  land  rights  associated 
with  them,  in  both  locations,  would  be 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  Federal  control  over  naviga- 
ble waters.  As  such  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers could  theoretically  require 
removal  or  alteration  of  structural  works 
by  the  owners  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  situation  would  be  most 
inequitable,  and  so  these  provisions  are 
warranted  to  further  the  public  purpose 
designed  to  be  achieved  by  the  urban 
renewal  projects. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  NowAKi  for  his  diligence  in  pro- 
moting this  legislation.  He  is  one  of  the 
flnest  members  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  when  it  comes  to  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  this 
bill  Is  another  in  a  long  line  of  examples 
of  this  fact 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
there  is  absolulelv  no  controversy  asso- 
ciated with  HR.  8228. 1  therefore  strong- 
ly support  this  bill  and  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  to  send  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
a  declaration  of  nonnavigability  for  that 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  known  as  the  Erie 
Basin  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y  ,  Harbor.  The 
description  of  the  specific  area  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

The  area  is  public  property,  title  of 
which  IS  held  by  the  city  of  BufTalo  Urban 
Renewal  Agency,  with  portions  held  by 
the  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency. 

This  area  is  the  site  of  a  $125  million 
urban  renewal  project  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  key  to  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  waterfront  and  the 
downtown  Buffalo  area.  Standard  dredge 
and  fill  permit  requirements  were  com- 
plied with. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
this  land  from  Federal  "navigable 
waters"  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  these 
local  public  agencies  can  claim  clear  title. 
There  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment associated  with  this  bill. 

Since  title  to  these  lands  is  presently 
with  pubhc  bodies  Members  should  be 
advised  that  any  financial  benefits 
brought  about  by  the  clearing  of  the  title 
will  accrue  to  such  public  bodies.  This 
is  consistent  with  congressional  policy 
of  approving  declarations  of  nonnaviga- 
bility only  where  a  public  purpose  will  be 
served. 


This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  so 
that  an  entire  construction  season  will 
not  be  lost  and  so  this  vital  job-creating 
project  will  not  be  jeopardized.* 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ceaifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8228. 
This  bill  contains  three  distinct  pro- 
visions The  first,  which  was  passed  In  its 
present  form  by  the  House  on  September 
30  of  this  year,  provides  that  a  portion 
of  the  Buffalo  Harbor  Area  on  Lake  Erie 
be  declared  nonnavlgable.  The  area  m 
Question  has  been  filled  In  compliance 
with  dredge  and  fill  permits  issued  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  is  public  prop- 
erty, owned  in  part  by  the  city  of  Buffalo 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  and  in  part  by 
the  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency  Those  agencies  wish  to  construct 
on  that  property  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Buffalo  region. 
However,  in  order  to  obtain  financing 
for  this  urban  renewal  project  ii  is  nec- 
essary to  remove  any  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  at  some  later 
date,  without  compensation,  require  the 
removal  or  alteration  of  the  fill  material 
and  whatever  structures  may  be  built 
upon  It.  as  would  be  the  Governments 
right  under  the  navigation  servitude  doc- 
trine In  passing  this  bill  we  will  remove 
the  cloud  on  the  title  to  that  property 
created  bv  the  navigation  serntude,  and 
we  will  thereby  facilitate  the  prosecution 
by  local  and  county  officials  of  this  im- 
portant public  project,  which  has  been 
described  as  the  key  to  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  waterfront 

The  second  provision,  added  as  an 
amendment  by  the  other  body,  is  rela- 
tively minor.  It  provides  that  no  Federal 
project  recommended  for  authorization 
of  the  construction  or  modification  of 
levees  along  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Bernalillo  and  Belen.  N  Mex  .  for  flood 
control  shall  require  the  modification  of 
existing  bridge  structures  This  would 
implicitly  limit  the  scope  of  such  a  proj- 
ect. 

The  third  provision,  which  was  also 
added  as  an  amendment  by  the  other 
body,  provides  that  a  particular  portion 
of  the  Trent  River  in  New  Bern.  N.C., 
be  declared  nonnavlgable  This  provision 
appeared  in  identical  form  in  the  Omni- 
bus Water  Resources  Development  Act 
<  H  R,  4788 1  which  was  passed  by  this 
House  on  February  5  of  this  year,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  by 
the  other  body.  The  purpose  of  this  non- 
navigability declaration  is  similar  to  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  for  Buffalo  Har- 
bor, which  I  have  already  described  The 
area  in  question  is  an  area  which  has 
been  filled  in  compliance  with  applicable 
Federal  dredge  and  fill  permits  and 
which  IS  the  proposed  site  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  sponsored  bv  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  A 
declaration  of  nonnavigability  is  essen- 
tial to  allow  the  financing  of  the  project. 
and.  because  public  bodies  presently  own 
the  land  m  question,  any  economic  bene- 
fits realized  as  a  result  of  this  declaration 
of  nonnavigability  will  be  realized  by 
those  public  bodies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  • 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  considered 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaui  from 
Texas'" 

There  was  no  objection 


DISASTER     RELIEF     ACT     OF     1974 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr    ROBERTS    Mr    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  6863  >  to 
amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations thereunder  through  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for  the 
purposes  of  asking  the  chairman  to  i;o 
Into  an  explanation,  and  then  I  will 
present  comments  of  my  own 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  '.he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  I  .im 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  floor  H  R  6863,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974 

Presently,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  enables  the  President  to  provide 
various  forms  of  Federal  assistance  m 
the  event  of  on  emergency  or  disaster 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, the  act  permit^s  Federal  funding 
for  rent-free  temporary  housing,  unem- 
ployment sissistance,  debris  removal,  dis- 
tribution of  food,  crisis  counsehng.  indi- 
vidual and  family  grants  repair  and  re- 
placement of  damaged  public  facilities 
and  other  assistance  The  act  al.so  au- 
thorizes the  necessary  appropnation.s  for 
Its  implementation  through  fiscal  year 
1980,  H  R.  6863  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
whatever  sums  are  nece.ssary  to  fund  the 
F'ederal  disaster  resi>onse  and  recovery 
program  through  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Federal  disaster  relief  program 
has  been  eflectlve  In  providing  a  consol- 
idated Federal  response  to  emergencies 
and  disasters  in  all  quarters  of  this  vast 
Ismd  of  ours.  However,  I  also  feel  that 
after  6  years  of  experience  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  it  may  be  lime  for  us 


to  closely  examine  the  administrative  in- 
terpretations given  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  The  other  body  has  passed  an 
act.  S  3027,  that  would  extend  authori- 
zations under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
onlv  ihtouijh  t;scal  year  1981  I  concur  in 
the  wisdom  of  shortening  the  authoriza- 
tion period  so  that  the  House  and  the 
other  body  may  reexamine  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  the  procedures  which  have 
evolved  under  the  Disaster  Rehef  Act 
Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  extend 
authorization  under  the  Di.sastcr  Relief 
Act  only  through  September  30.  1981 

Beyond  merely  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
toiitmuance  o;  the  Federal  disaster  relief 
program,  this  bill,  as  reported,  also  cor- 
rects certain  substantive  deficiencies  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  that  have  come  to 
light  only  through  the  experience 
gleaned  during  its  initial  implementa- 
tion Specifically,  while  the  act  does  pro- 
vide Federal  fundlnt;  for  the  replacement 
of  public  facilities,  only  certain  types  of 
private  nonprofit  facilities  that  are  es- 
sentially public  in  nature  are  eligible  for 
such  disaster  assistance.  The  iLst  of  non- 
profit private  facilities  that  are  eligible 
for  Federal  dL";aster  recovery  grants  is 
presently  limited  to  include  only  educa- 
tional, utility,  emergency,  medical,  and 
custodial  care  facilities,  this  bill  expands 
that  list  to  include  museums,  zoos,  li- 
braries, physical  fitness  centers  and  his- 
torical facilities. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  also  cor- 
rect a  specific  inequity  that  resulted  from 
the  damages  caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes 
in  1972  Following  that  hurricane,  several 
privately  owned  libraries  which  had  been 
damaKCd  by  that  storm  received  Federal 
funds  for  restoration  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  under  the  mistaken 
understanding  that  they  were  public  in- 
stitutions Because  those  privately  owned 
libraries  were  not  owned  by  a  State  or 
local  Kovcrnment,  it  was  later  deter- 
mined that  those  libraries  must  refund 
the  Federal  assistance  dollars,  most  of 
which  had  already  been  spent  This  bill 
would  make  these  libraries  eligible  for 
assistance  as  if  covered  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  in  the  amounts  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  needed  repairs  and 
restoration 

This  bill,  as  reported,  will  provide  the 
authorization  needed  to  continue  the 
vital  functions  of  Federal  emergencv  and 
disaster  response  emergency  and  disas-- 
ter  preparedness,  furthermore.  It  will 
correct  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  It  is  es- 
sential legislation,  and  we  cannot  afTord 
to  delay  its  passage. 

Mr  CL.'KUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Lev^-isi  had  intended  to  talk  to  the 
chairman  about  the  possibility  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  I  will  withhold  my 
comments  until  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
visit  with  the  gentleman 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  an 
amendment  that  changes  this  period  to 
a  1-year  period,  and  the  gentleman  from 


California    'Mr     Lcvi-is'    will    offer   the 
amendment 

Mr  LEWIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  LEWIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment IS  designed  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion from  a  period  of  3  years  to  a  1-year 
period 

We  are  specifically  attempting  here  to 
establish  in  the  Ricord  a  clear  reflection 
of  the  concern  of  membership  across  the 
country  regarding  the  lack  of  responsive- 
ness by  FEMA  to  various  problems  we 
have  faced  as  a  result  of  disastrous 
flooding  during  the  past  year  The 
liincndment  reduces  the  authorization  to 
1  year  and  clearly  expresses  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  about  the  way  these 
emergency  programs  have  been  operat- 
ing. 

In  my  own  district  as  a  result  of  flood- 
ing over  9  months  ago  I  have  received  a 
number  of  verbal  complamts  from  dis- 
satisfied Riverside  County  officials  The 
major  concerns  apply  to  the  following 
projects: 

I  (j.^i  lin.l.A    VALtXY    WATZR  DISTHICT 
A      IiAMACtD    rACIMTY 

Whitewater  storm  channel  between 
Indian  Avenue  and  Washing  Street.  Line 
Item  D2 

First.  Description  of  damage  Various 
■  blowouts"  of  dike  slopes,  Irrigation  pipe 
drains  last  and  drop  structure  damaged 

Scope  of  proposed  work  Restore  dike 
slo;:es  at  "blowouts  only"  and  repair  or 
replace  drain  tile  lines  and  drop  struc- 
ture 

Cast  of  repair 

First    Applicant  request,  $1,016,768. 

Second    .Approved  by  State.  $1,016,768. 

Third  Approved  by  FEMA  $255,293 
'  funds  not  received  yet) . 

B      DAMAGED    TACILrrT 

Coachella  Valley  stormwater  channel 
between  Washington  and  Monroe 
Streets   Line  item  D3. 

First  Description  of  damage  Various 
"blowouUs"  of  dike  slopes  and  Irrigation 
l)ipe  drams  last. 

Scope  of  projxised  work  Restore  dike 
slopes  at  "blowouts  ■  only,  and  repair  or 
replace  drain  lines. 

Cast  of  Repair: 

First     Applicant  request.  $258,202. 

Second    Approved   by  State,   $258,202 

Third  Approved  by  FEMA,  $795  (re- 
pair of  pipe  only) . 

r    DAMAGED   rAriLlTT 

Coachella  Valley  stormwater  channel 
between  Monroe  Street  and  Salton  Sea. 
Line  Item  D4 

First  Description  of  damage  Various 
"blowouts"  of  side  slopes  inner  and  outer 
dikes  including  loss  of  drain  Ule  stub- 
outs  and  damage  to  drop  structures 

Scope  of  propased  work  Restore 
dikes  repair  drop  structures  and  drain 
lines. 

Cost  of  repair : 

First    Applicant  request.  $2,310,695. 

Second.  Approved  by  State,  $2,310,695. 
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$500,156 


Third    Approved   by   FEMA. 
•  restoration  of  pilot  channel). 

Although  I  have  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary information  I  received  from 
Lowell  Weeks.  CVWD.  indicates  FEMA 
representatives  feel  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repair  damaged  levees.  However,  there  is 
a  540-spare  mobile  home  park  adiacent 
to  the  Whitewater  storm  channel  that 
would  be  in  serious  Jeopardy  should  a 
flood  of  the  magnitude  of  this  past  Feb- 
ruary occur.  I  have  no  figure  on  the  pos- 
sible injuries  or  death  which  might  occur 
but  CVWD  indicates  that  should  the 
flood  occur  at  night  we  could  expect 
some  deaths  in  the  channel  area. 

»PPLI'  ATION  or  THE  SOBOBA  INDIAN  BESWV*- 
TKN  Eon  PAYMENT  OE  EMERGENCY  WO«K  TO 
»IPM»    SAN     JACIhTTO    LEVI! 

A     DAMAGED    rACILrXT 

Levee  on  the  west  side  of  Castile  Can- 
yon Creek  at  the  confluence  with  the 
San  Jacinto  River. 

First.  Description  of  damage:  The 
levee  was  totally  washed  away,  as  well 
as  parts  of  the  bank  behind  it  thus  en- 
dangering the  domestic  water  supply. 
Line  Dl  I  should  have  been  Bl — emer- 
gency!. 

Scope  of  proposed  work:  Replace  the 
levee  with  a  new  levee  using  earth  Place 
riprap  '  rocks )  on  the  levee  slope  to  pre- 
vent further  erosion  'Work  completed 
during  flooding.) 

Cost  of  repair: 

First   Tribe  expended.  $64,225. 

Second    FEMA  approved.  $22,664, 

All  the  work  done  on  the  levee  was 
completed  during  the  flooding  In  order 
to  protect  the  homes  and  water  system 
on  the  reservation  The  contractor  In- 
dicated that  the  only  way  he  could  .stop 
the  water  flows  to  allow  replacement 
of  the  earth  was  to  dump  in  the  rock 
and  backfill  FEMA  says  that  addition 
of  rock  Is  a  betterment/lmprovement 
and  is  ineligible. 

However,  since  this  was  of  an  emer- 
gency nature — at  the  time  of  the  flood- 
ing—the President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  a.ssistance  to  save  lives  and 
protect  property  and  public  health  and 
.safety  If  the  rock  had  not  been  dumped 
on  the  levee  to  hold  back  water,  the 
reservation  water  system  would  have 
been  severely  damaged  along  with  a 
number  of  homes  FEMA  refuses  to  pay 
the  additional  $42,561. 

B     DAMAGED    rACrLrTT 

Item  Al.  emergency  work — Jaudo 
Canyon  Creek  upstream  of  Soboba  Road 

C      DTSCHrPTION    or    DAMAGE 

The  creek  filled  with  mud  which 
caused  the  water  to  overflow  and  flood 
houses  downstream. 

Scope  of  proposed  work:  Excavate 
rr.nd  from  creek  and  keep  waters  from 
o\erRowinB  banks  'emergency  flood 
work  completed  during  flooding.) 

Cost  of  repair 

First.  Tribe  expended.  $18,526. 

Second    FEMA  approved.  $13,339. 

All  the  work  was  accomplished  during 
the  height  of  the  emergency.  At  the  time 
of  the  flood,  the  streambed  was  fllled 
with  debris  allowing  the  waters  to  flow 
from  the  creek  into  homes.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  debris  from  the 


creek  bottom,  forming  a  catch  basin  to 
protect  against  further  damage  in  the 
home  area.  FEMA  feels  this  is  a  better- 
ment because  a  debris  basin  was  not 
originaUy  there. 

The  Indians  contacted  a  FEMA  repre- 
sentative during  height  of  storm  and 
asked  If  work  could  proceed  and  were 
given  verbal  assurances  work  would  be 
covered.  They  obtained  a  contractor  to 
come  In  and  repair  facilities  and  then 
learned  that  these  so-called  betterments 
would  not  be  covered.  The  contractor 
currently  is  waiting  to  be  paid  but  the 
tribe  IS  unable  to  make  full  restitution 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  us  that  expla- 
nation. Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  6863  which  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  disaster 
relief  program. 

Since  its  passage  In  1974.  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  has  proven  to  be  a  very  sound 
piece  of  legislation.  Most  of  the  issues 
surrounding  this  law  involve  questions 
of  implementation  rather  than  deficien- 
cies In  the  statute. 

H  R  6863  does  make  a  few  minor  cor- 
rections which  are  basically  technical  or 
clarifying  in  nature.  The  first  is  to  clar- 
ify that  museums,  zoos,  libraries,  physi- 
cal fitness  centers,  and  private  nonprof- 
itable  historical  facilities  are  Intended 
to  be  included  as  facilities  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  act. 

The  second  amendment  corrects  an 
error  made  in  the  implementation  of  the 
disaster  assistance  program  for  Hurri- 
cane Agnes,  which  occurred  In  1972,  for 
those  that  do  not  remember.  At  that 
time  a  number  of  libraries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania received  assistance  and  there  has 
been  some  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
act  H  R.  6883  clarifies  that  they  should 
receive  assistance. 

Since  our  hearings  earlier  this  year 
I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  has 
responded  to  requests  for  assistance.  I 
am  told  that  in  some  instances  they  are 
providing  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
required  financial  assistance.  This  is 
clearly  a  more  limited  role  than  the  Con- 
gress intended  in  1974.  Because  of  these 
complaints  I  feel  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  additional  oversight  of  this 
program  be  conducted.  ThlsTs  whv.  at 
the  appropriate  time.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  reducing  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  from  3  years  to  1. 
This  will  enable  our  committee  to  in- 
vestigate further  the  Issues  that  have 
recently  arisen  Also.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate  has 
received  similar  complaints  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  too  have  reported  only  a  1-year 
authorization  measure. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leaeues  to  approve  the  committee's  leg- 
islation with  the  amendment  which  I 
have  discussed. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as   'Mr,   ROBERTS'  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H  R  6863 
Be  \t  enacted  by  ti.e  Senate  and  Hoxut 
of  Representatties  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer\ra  in  Congrefa  aisembled.  Th»t  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Disaster  Reile.'  Act  of  1974 
Paalic  Law  93-288)  Is  amended  by  striii- 
;ng  ou:  "Sepiember  30  1980"  and  Insert. ng 
m  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1883" 

CO.MMITTEE    AMENDMENT    I.N    THE    NATURE    Of    A 

SUBSTrrVTE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 

the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Comnuttee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  Strike  out  all  aJier  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  606  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-288)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30  1980"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30    1983  ' 

Sec  2  Section  402ib)  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  |42  use  6172ibi)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  museums  zoos 
;ibraries  and  physical  fitness  centers  and 
privat*  nonprofit  historical  "  after  "private 
nonprofit  ,  and  i2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
;hereof  the  following  new  sentence  A  grant 
niay  only  be  made  with  respect  tc  a  historical 
facility  iander  this  subsection  if  on  the  date 
such  facility  was  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
major  disaster  such  facility  was  listed  m 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
malntaJned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter.or 
under  section"  101  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1966  180  Stat  915:  16  I' S  C  407ai  commonly 
known  as  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966", 

Sec    3    The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  take  eflect  September   1 
1979 

Sec  4  Any  privately  owned  nonprofit  li- 
brary damaged  or  destroyed  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  hereby  declared  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
r'er  the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
o.'  1970  as  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
disaster. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      ROBERTS    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF 

A    SVBSTrrfTE 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oiTered  by  Mr  Roberts  to  the 
cammittee  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
subslitute.  Page  2,  U'.e  5,  strike  out  1983  and 
insert  m  ileu  thereof  i<^81 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Roberts'  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to, 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R  6863. 
a  bill  to  extend  authorization  for  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
a  number  of  laws  providing  for  disaster 
relief,  the  culmination  of  these  efforts 
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being   the   Disaster   Relief   Act   of    1974 
(Public  Law  93-2881 

The  Kedenil  disaster  relief  program  is 
designed  to  supplement  th?  efTorts  and 
available  resouries  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  voluntary  relief  orga- 
nizations The  Presidents  de<^laratlon 
of  a  ■  ma'or  disaster'  or  an  emergency" 
authon.;cs  Federul  r.ssistunce  under  the 
Disaster  Rellff  Act  and  triggers  other 
Federal  assistance  The  Federal  re- 
sponse Is  coordinated  by  FEMA,  tlie  Fed- 
eral   EmerKciii  V    Management   A»!enry. 

Assistance  u-ithoriz'-tl  by  the  act  may 
be  classified  under  three  broad  cate- 
gories assistance  to  individuals,  as- 
sistance to  State  and  lo<'aI  governments, 
and  preparedness  assistance  Programs 
funded  through  the  authority  of  this 
act  ir.clude  temporary  housing;  dis- 
aster-related uncmplosment  compensa- 
tion individual  and  family  grants,  le^al 
aid  for  disaster-relaifd  problems;  dis- 
tribution of  food  con. modules  and  cou- 
pons, crisis  counseling;  relocation  as- 
sistance, community  di';:istcr  loans,  re- 
pair and  restoration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  facilities  and  debris  re- 
moval from  public  and  pruate  property 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  au- 
thorized such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  disaster  pro- 
gram for  a  term  of  3  years.  That  au- 
thor.nation  was  extended  in  1977 
throuch  fiscal  \ear  1980  HR  6863.  as 
reported  by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
wouid  continue  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  throunh  fi  cal  year  1983 
I  understand  that  Mr  Roberts  Intends 
to  ofTer  an  amendment  that  would 
change  that  date  to  1981.  and  I  will 
support  that  amendment 

Section  402' b'  of  the  1974  act  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
make  grants  to  help  restore  m  the  after- 
math of  a  major  disaster  certain  types 
of  privately  owned  facilitir.s  that  are 
used  for  public  purposes  This  list  in- 
cluded privately  owned  nonprofit  educa- 
tional utility.  emergeiKV.  medical  and 
custodial  care  facilities  Si.x  years'  ex- 
perience under  the  act  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  adding  to  this 
list.  Therefore,  section  2  of  H  R  6863 
adds  privately  owned  nonprofit  mu- 
seums, zoos,  libraries,  physical  fitness 
centers,  and  historical  facilities  to  the 
list  of  facilities  that  are  eligible  for 
Federal  aid  after  a  major  disaster 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  number  of 
privately  owned  nonprofit  libraries  dam- 
aged or  destroved  by  Hurricane  Agnes  in 
1972  will  be  relieved  of  any  liability  for 
the  repayment  of  contributions  erro- 
neously made  by  the  United  States  In  re- 
lation to  the  damages  caused  by  that 
hurricane  and  provides  that  those  li- 
braries are  entitled  to  Federal  disaster 
assistance  as  if  they  had  been  elig.ble  un- 
der the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  as  It 
was  in  efTect  at  the  time  they  were  dam- 
aged Bpcause  those  Libraries  were  pri- 
vately owned,  they  were  legally  no?  eliKi- 
ble  for  Federal  assistance  under  the  act 
even  though  they  were  nonprofit  and 
open  to  the  public  It  seems  only  fair  that 
thase  libraries,  being  of  a  public  nature 
as  they  are,  should  not  be  penalized  sim- 
ply because  they  are  supported  by  pri- 


vate contributions  rather  than  tax  dol- 
lars 

I  urge  passage  of  the  b  11  • 

•  Mr  LOTT  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
comm-nd  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  their  work 
on  this  d  saster  relief  bill  Our  iiatioi;  has 
been  stricken  by  an  inordinate  number 
of  natural  disasters  since  we  last  re- 
viewed such  legislation  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  many  of  us  have 
seen  only  too  clearly  the  problems  with 
Federal  disaster  rel.ef  that  H  R  t863  is 
aimed  at  correcting 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  too  for 
including  laiitiuage  that  I  had  siiggested 
authorizing  grants  for  repairs  and  re- 
construction ol  nonprofit  historical  facil- 
ities, muse'ims  zoos,  and  libraries  In 
the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Frederic  I 
learned  ttX)  late  that  these  tyi>es  ot  facili- 
•,es.  which  I  hail  always  presumed  were 
eligible  for  grant.s  under  the  D. saster  As- 
sistance .Act.  were  not  Therefore,  an  im- 
portant lar.dmark  in  iny  congressional 
di^itrict.  Beauvoir  ihe  h. stone  last  home 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  located  at  Biloxi. 
Miss  .  could  receive  no  Federal  help  to  re- 
pair se\ere  damage  inflicted  by  the  hur- 
ricane H  R  6863  includes  retroactive 
coverage  that  would  enable  Beauvoir  and 
other  historical  facilities,  museums,  zoos, 
and  libraries  to  complete  much-needed 
repairs 

I  urge  my  i  olleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port.ng  H  H   6863, • 

•  Mr.  SHUSTtR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H  R  6863.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Di.saster  Relief  Act  of  1974 

Back  in  1972.  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  to  beset  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Hurricane  Agnes,  came 
through  and  damaged  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  Although  the  re- 
lief from  the  Federal  Government  came 
relatively  swiftly  after  the  disaster,  there 
were  some  specific  irregularities  that 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
several  small  communities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 

In  my  district,  the  Shippensburg  Pub- 
lic Library,  a  pr.vatelv  owned  l.brary, 
was  devastated  by  floodwaters  The  Fed- 
eral Government  provided  funds  with  the 
understanding  that  this  library  was  a 
piiclic  institution  and  thus  deserved 
public  moneys  for  restoration  When  this 
mistake  was  discovered  the  Federal 
Government  requested  a  refund  from  a 
small  town  which  is  still  recovering  from 
those  days  buck  In  1972  This  legislation 
would  very  understandably  forgive  the 
repayment  of  these  funds  and  although 
this  library,  as  well  as  several  others,  to 
continue  to  provide  the  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  their  communities. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  this  bill  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  • 

The  SPE.AKER  The  bill  u  as  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

cenekal  leave 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  (S  3027 1 
•  I  extend  authorization  for  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Thfrc  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  3037 

Hr  If  rnarted  b.v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpr,-\rnlaHt  es  of  the  I'ntted  States  of 
Anir'M-a  in  Cnngrrfi  assembled  Th»t  thU 
.\rx  mav  b*  cited  aa  the  "DlsaAter  Relief  Act 
Anirndments  of  1990" 

Srr-  2  Section  806  of  the  Dlgaater  Relief 
Act,  of  1<<74  as  amended  Is  amended  by  f;trllt- 
inw:  Sppreniber  30  1980"  and  Insfriing  in 
lieu  tl  ereof  •September  30  1981  and  to  the 
Krderu'  Emergency  Management  Agency  s-.ich 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative 
e.x[)fusc»  through  the  close  ot  September  30. 
1981  " 

Sec  3  (al  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Art  of  1970  (the  Act! 
anv  unit  of  local  government  or  any  of  the 
privately  owned  nonprofit  libraries  listed  In 
subM-ctlun  ibi  Is  relieved  from  any  liability 
for  the  repayment  of  contributions  errone- 
ously made  by  the  United  States  for  di.saiter 
relief  activities  for  the  benefit  of  .such  librar- 
ies vihich  were  damaged  or  destroyed  tjy 
Hurricane  Agnes  In  1972  In  the  Slat*  of 
f'ennsyh  anla 

ibi  The  following  libraries  are  hprehy  en- 
titled to  assistance  as  If  eligible  under  the 
provlsicns  of  the  Act  as  in  eHect  at  the  time 
of  such  disaster: 

111  the  William  D  Himmelrelch  Memorial 
Library  In  Lewisburg.  Pennsylvania, 

(2i  ihe  Milton  Library  In  Milton.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

(3 1  the  Shippensburg  Public  Library  In 
Shlpprnsburg    Pennsylvania, 

I  4  I  the  West  Shore  Public  Library  In  Camp 
HslI    Pennsylvania, 

ID)  the  Osterhout  Library  in  Wllkes-Barre. 
Pennsylvania,   and 

(6i  the  West  Plttston  Library  in  West 
I'lttsion,  Pennsylvania 

I J )  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  dlsbiirslng  offlrer 
f   thp   Lnlted   States    credit   shall   be  given 
^•r  ihe  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act 

MOTION  orrEarn  bv   mh    riiuekis 

Mr   ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr    RoBE«T8  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 

the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S 
3027.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tl-ie  provi- 
sions of  H  R  6863  as  passed  as  follows 
ThAt  section  606  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1'J74  (Public  Law  93-28H)  Is  Bmct.dcd  by 
sinking  o  It  ••S<'ptemt>er  30  1980'  and  insert- 
ing In   lle-.i   thereof   ".September   30     U»B1  " 

Sec  2  Section  402(b)  of  the  Disa.ster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  I  42  US  C  5172(b)  I  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  Inserting  "museums  zoos  librar- 
ies, and  physical  fitness  centers,  and  private 
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nonprofit  historical,"  »fter  "private  non- 
proflf  .  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence;  "A  grant  may 
only  bt  made  with  respect  to  a  historical 
facility  under  this  subsection  if,  on  the  date 
tuch  facility  was  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  major  disaster,  such  facility  was  listed 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
malnuined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  15, 
16M  (80  Stat.  815,  16  USC  407a),  com. 
mcnly  known  as  the  National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1968". 

Sic  3  The  amendments  made  by  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Septemt»er  1, 
:97». 

Sic  4  Any  privately  owned  nonprofit  li- 
brary damaged  or  destroyed  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
!»  hereby  declared  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  as  In  efTect  al  the  time  of  such  dis- 
aster. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  authorization  of 
appropriations  thereunder  through  fiscal 
year  1981   ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HR  6863.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R  8061 .  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS,  1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
8C61)  makln?  npproprlRtlons  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  1.  1980.  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  AND  ANY 
AMENDMEirrS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 
ONHR  8061  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS,   1981 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der at  any  time  on  Monday.  December  1. 
or  any  day  thereafter,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  and  any  amendments 
in  disagreement  thereto  on  the  bill  'HR. 
8061 )  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
m  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES.  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  7584)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1980.1 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  'during  the  read- 
ing i.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Smith  >  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  O'Brien)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Smith  ) . 

general  leave 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
now  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  'HR.  7584)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Septeml>er  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
contains  a  total  of  $9,131,056,000  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  It 
also  contains  $333,196,000  for  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  in  the  operating 
subsidy  program  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

The  total  amount  agreed  to  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  $2,789,431,554  less  than  ap- 
propriations made  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  is  $535,331,000 
less  than  the  total  amount  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

I  should  point  out  that  about  $900,000,- 
000  of  the  reduction  from  the  fiscal  year 
1980  level  is  due  to  reduced  appropria- 
tions of  additional  capital  for  the  disaster 
loan  fund  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 


istration. However,  the  conference  agree- 
ment makes  available  for  the  Disaster 
Loan  Fund  about  $266,000,000  which  was 
not  in  luded  in  the  fiscal  year  19bl 
budget  request  This  additional  amount 
is  now  available  as  a  result  of  changes 
enacted  in  Pubhc  Law  96-302  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  interest  payments 
to  the  Treasury  on  outstanding  loans 

The  conference  agreement  is  $73.- 
338.000  more  than  the  Senate  bill  and  is 
$411,858,000  more  than  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  July  23.  The 
large  increase  over  the  House  total  is 
due  primarily  to  Senate  consideration 
of  the  request  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  re- 
gional development  program  which  the 
House  did  not  deal  with  initially  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  authorization  The 
conferees  on  the  authorization  bill, 
which  had  been  in  conference  since 
December  1979,  recently  agreed  on  a 
straight  extension  of  the  authorization 
for  the  current  economic  development 
program.  A  bill  extending  the  current 
EDA  program  for  3  years,  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  yesterday  and  is 
now  on  the  President's  desk. 

Offsetting  these  increases  above  the 
House  bill,  which  total  $668,488,000,  were 
decreases  from  the  House  bill  of  $35,867,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
$257,282,000  for  related  agencies,  the 
largest  of  which  was  $256,000,000  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  conference 
agreement  reflects  deletion  of  the  Sen- 
ale  amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  section  607  of  the 
bill  should  be  interpreted  to  prevent  the 
Justice  Department  from  initiating  or 
participating  in  litigation  to  secure 
remedies  except  busing  for  violations  of 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  I  would  remind  the  House, 
however,  that  the  language  of  the  Collins 
amendment  on  busing  was  not  in  confer- 
ence and  IS  in  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  also  reflects 
deletion  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
cerning the  grain  embargo. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  the  conference 
agreement  reflects  a  2-percent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  funds  available  in  the 
bill  to  the  State  Department  instead  of 
the  5-percent  reduction  in  such  funds 
m  the  House  bill  The  total  reduction  for 
the  State  Department  under  this  provi- 
sion is  $31,294,160  However,  the  reduc- 
tion does  not  anply  to  the  payment  to  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  or  to  the 
$35,000,000  appropriated  for  the  security 
enhancement  program  at  U.S.  embassies 
abroad. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  summary  table  showing, 
by  department  or  agency,  the  conference 
action  compared  with  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1980,  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1981.  the  House  bill,  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  table  follows 
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Grand  total 
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Mr  Speaker  I  reserve  the  baltmce  of 
my  time 

Mr  OBRIEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  chairman  of 
the  .subcommittee.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Smith'  has  pre- 
.sented  a  verv  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate .summary  of  the  t/lU  and  the 
conference  report 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Member.s 
that  both  bodies  have  had  their  difficul- 
ties in  finally  presentinf?  a  conference 
report  to  our  re.spective  Chambers  The 
State-Justice  bill  was  pa.s.sed  by  this 
House  on  July  23  after  being  considered 
for  5  days  The  other  body  iin!\  pas.sed 
th's  bill  on  November  17.  again  after 
5  davs  of  floor  debate. 

The  chairman  is  to  be  commended 
for  an  exceptional  job,  difficult  und^r 
any  circumstances,  but  especially  so  due 
to  the  untimely  death  of  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr 
Slack  • 

Naturally,  as  in  any  conference,  there 
mu.st  be  conpromise  I  believe  the  House 
did  very  well,  however  Tliere  were  94 
amendments  in  disaKreement  when  we 
went  to  conference  The  Hou.se  and  the 
Senate  each  had  to  give  and  take  a  lit- 
tle I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  be  able  to  support  this  bill 
and  the  conference  report 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  although  the  total  conference 
amount  is  above  the  House  by  $411,558.- 
000.   this  is   due   in   large   part   to  the 


$624  650,000  added  by  the  Senate  for 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion not  cons  dered  by  the  House  due  to 
lack  of  an  authorization  In  addition  we 
are  under  the  budget  request  by  $535.- 
631  000 

There  are  several  items  in  particular 
Ahich  I  believe  merit  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  As  you  know,  the  House 
pa.ssed  un  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  Mr  Bauman  ' 
which  would,  in  effect  reduce  the  fund.s 
appro;iriated  to  the  Department  of  State 
by  5  percent  The  Senate  eliminnted  this 
a.Tier.dment  but  the  House  conferees  pre- 
vailed in  restoring  a  2-percent  reduction. 

While  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  the  Hou'^e  level  of  $3  million 
for  the  Worldwide  Information  and 
Trade  System.  WITS,  instead  of  the  $4 
million  approved  by  the  Senate,  I  hope 
It  IS  clear  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Com- 
mTce  that  the  directives  which  both 
bodies  enunciated  in  their  respective  re- 
ports are  still  of  concern  Of  particular 
imrortance  are  several  items  m  the  .Sen- 
ate report  'Ahich  endorsed  recent  efforts 
initiated  by  the  Department  to  comply 
with  the  congressional  intent  to  avoid 
duplication  or  competition  These  steps 
include  First,  a  formal  identification  of 
existing  private  sector  informrition  serv- 
ices; second,  selecting  a  WITS  deslan 
option  which  builds  on  such  services, 
third  establishing  an  ob.iective  advisory 
panel  composed  of  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  review  the  design  for  com- 
pliance with  the  conyre.ssional  intent; 
and  fourth,  conducting   sunset  reviews 


of  Government  data  bases  developed  for 
WITS  I  understand  the  Department  is 
already  mo\ing  to  implement  these  steps 

There  are  certain  programs  supported 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At.TiOs- 
pheric  Administration  which  are  of  par- 
ticular coiicern  to  several  of  our  col- 
leigues.  namely  the  gentlelady  from 
Louisiana.  Mrs  Boccsi.  the  gentleman 
Trom  Virginia  Mr  Trible  » .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssLssippl  iMr  Lott  '  Due 
in  great  part  to  their  perseverance  and 
hard  work  these  Items  were  retained  by 
the  conference  committee 

The  Hoase  conferees  were  successful 
in  reinstating  language  the  Senate 
sought  to  eliminate  that  will  ultimately 
save  the  Federal  Government  over  $37.- 
001  000  bv  permitting  the  Federal  Com- 
muniration  Commi.ssion  to  consolidate 
Its  offices  and  relocate  them  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Hou'-e  conferees  succeeded  In  re- 
storing the  cut  made  by  the  other  body 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  so 
that  it  will  continue  to  provide  minimum 
legal  access  to  the  poor  of  our  Nation 
In  addition  the  amendment  offered  b;. 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr  Mc- 
Donald' wa.s  amended  to  prohibit  the 
LSC  from  sunporting  I'tigPtion  which 
seeks  to  legalize  homosexuality, 

W.th  respect  to  the  amendment 
passed  by  the  House  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr  Col- 
lins i  regarding  busing,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  Its  position  and  concurred 
with  the  Hou.se  position 

As  you  know,  the  House  also  approved 
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an  additional  $2  1  million  for  the  Voice 
of  America  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  'Mr 
Evans  I  I  know  the  gentleman  has  had  a 
long  and  active  interest  in  the  programs 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  agreed 
to  incorporate  this  increase. 

Again.  I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill  and 
Uiat  my  colleagues  can.  in  good  con- 
science, support  this  conference  report. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  O  BRIEN  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7584.  the  fiscal  1981  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  and  for  the  judiciary 
and  21  related  agencies.  In  total,  the  bill 
provides  just  over  $9  1  billion  for  these 
departments  and  agencies,  which  is  $412 
million  over  the  House  bill.  $73  million 
over  the  Senate  bill.  $535  million  below 
the  President's  budget  requests,  and 
nearly  $2  8  billion  below  total  fiscal  1980 
appropriations. 

The  able  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  have  provided 
summaries  of  what  is  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  will  not  lake  time  to 
repeat  then  presentations.  Instead.  I 
will  include  for  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  brief  statement  a  summary  of  how- 
several  of  the  i.ssues  on  which  Members 
have  expressed  interest  were  resolved 
On  the  whole.  I  believe  the  conferees  did 
an  excellent  job  yesterday  in  bringing 
back  to  the  House  a  fi.scally  responsible 
bill  with  a  minimum  of  restrictive 
amendments  I  know  that  some  Mem- 
bers, and  the  President,  we  are  told. 
have  misgivings  about  several  of  the  re- 
maining restr-jcticn.s,  mainly  regarding 
busing,  but  I  hope  that  a  strong  major- 
ity will  be  able  to  support  the  conference 
report  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
It  and  let  the  courts  decide  the  propriety 
of  these  provisions. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  bill  which  has 
reached  the  conference  agreement  or  en- 
actment staue  Later,  we  will  deal  with 
the  fifth  bill,  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  It  IS  hoped  that  immediately  after 
the  TTianksgiving  recess  and  prior  to  ad- 
journment sine  die  that  .several  other 
bills  will  be  ready  for  final  action,  m- 
cluding  the  bills  for  HUD.  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  po.ssibly  Defense.  If  we  can 
complete  action  on  those  bills,  that  would 
leave  5  of  the  annual  13  appropriations 
bills  to  be  carried  in  a  further  continu- 
ing resolution,  including  the  bills  for 
Trea.sury- Postal  Service.  Agriculture,  the 
legislative  branch.  Labor.  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  and  Education,  and  foreign 
aid. 

With  that  status  report.  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
include  m  the  Record  the  summary  I 
mentioned  earlier  on  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Hou.se 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  include  at  least  part 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House.  At  that 
time  my  amendment  was  adopted  over- 
whelmingly and  it  would  have  cut  5  per- 
cent from  the  Slate  Department,  roughly 
$75  million  The  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  lower  the  amiount  of  the  cut  to  only  2 
percent,  but  that  means  that  the  Bauman 
amendment  as  revsed  will  nt  ji-ast  "^nve 
the  taxpayers  some  $31  million.  Every 
million  dollars  ados  u,j  anu  tins  feuts  me 
some  small  satisfaction 

Hopefully  the  new  Congress  and  the 
new  President  will  see  fit  to  cut  even 
more  in  the  future  in  these  areas. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  this 
aoproprialions  bill  retains  language 
which  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 
Justice  Department  s  ability  to  seek  ap- 
Ijropnate  remedies  m  particularly  im- 
portant cases  where  it  seeks  to  insure 
equal  protection  of  the  laws 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  Department  of  Education  by  the 
Eagleton-Biden  amendment,  would  be  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue funding  unconstitutionally  segre- 
gated school  systems  where  the  trans- 
portation of  students  is  the  la.st  avail- 
able desegregation  remedy  The  Collins 
amendment,  by  precluding  such  judicial 
relief  in  cases  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department,  would  raise  serious  consti- 
tutional problems 

Supporters  of  this  restrictive  language 
)ia\e  stated  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
integrated  schools  but  that  what  they 
are  simply  asking  is  that  students  be  sent 
ti)  the  nearest  school  This  statement  ig- 
liorcs  the  fact  lliat  because  of  continued 
segregated  housing  practices  m  this 
country  many  neighborhood  schools  are 
al.so  segregated.  The  transportation  of 
students  from  such  schools  may  not  be 
the  appropriate  remedy  in  many — or 
even — most  cases  but  in  some,  limited 
cases  it  may  be  the  only  effective  remedy. 
Lastly.  I  think  our  actions  in  this  mat- 
ter may  relay  a  signal  to  the  Nation  that 
Die  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  is  a  concept  which  we  no  long- 
er value, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  we  should  send  such  a  sig- 
nal at  a  time  when  many  are  deeply  con- 
cerned whether  the  civil  rights  gains 
w  hich  have  been  made  in  tne  last  15  to  20 
years  will  be  eroded 

•  Mr  AuCOIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
voice  my  distre.ss  at  the  inadequate  fund- 
ing this  conference  report  provides  for 
the  training  ships  of  the  State  maritime 
academies. 

At  the  authorization  hearing  on  the 
Maritime  Administration's  budget  held 
by  the  subcommittee  I  chair,  witnesses 
clearly  established  that  these  ships  are 
i:ot  properly  maintained.  In  addition, 
they  have  a  remaining  useful  life  of  just 


2  to  5  years  The  superintendents  of  the 

maritime  academies  testified  that  if 
about  $3  million  were  spent  to  renovate 
each  training  ship,  and  if  adequate  re- 
pair and  maintenance  were  provided,  the 
li\es  of  the  training  ships  would  be  ex- 
tended for  about  a  decade 

The  alternative  proposal  by  the  Man- 
time  Administration  was  to  construct 
two  new  ve.ssels  at  a  cost  ol  $169  5  mil- 
han  Such  an  approach  is  extravagant 
and  unnecessary,  and  this  proposal  has 
made  no  progress  So  I  offered  amend- 
ments in  committee  to  increase  funding 
;or  maintenance  and  to  pro\'ide  lor  the 
start  of  a  renovation  program  The  au- 
tlionzation  bill  Congress  passed  included 
aniDunts  for  these  purposes  Regrettably, 
these  funds— a  modest  $3  68  million — 
have  not  been  appropriated  The  action 
we  are  about  to  take  is  unwise  It  will 
liave  a  direct  and  negative  effect  on  the 
slate  of  our  U  S,  merchant  marine  Cur- 
rently there  is  a  shortage  of  licensed 
decl:  and  engineering  officers  for  US  flag 
ve.ssels  Training  ships  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  these  officers 

Mr  Speaker,  if  Congress  does  not  take 
action,  one  or  more  State  maritime  acad- 
e.mies  could  be  forced  to  cease  opera- 
tions m  the  near  future  for  lack  of  suit- 
able training  vessels,  and  this  will  bring 
or.  a  crisis  in  the  training  of  officers  for 
our  merchant  marine, • 
•  Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  IS  the  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  legal  action  to 
correct  situations  in  which  school  officials 
engage  m  unconstitutional  racial  dis- 
crimination. Whenever  the  Justice  De- 
partment, after  detailed  review  of  a 
particular  situation,  believes  that  such 
discrimination  exists,  it  is  constuution- 
ally  required  to  5eek  to  have  a  Federal 
court  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  judrially  determinable 
level  of  discrimination  involved 

When,  after  rcMewmg  all  the  evidence, 
a  Federal  court  determines  that  such 
discrimination  has  occurred,  it  is  up  to 
that  court  to  fashion  whatever  remedy  it 
deems  appropriate  and  effective  to  insure 
that  such  discrimination  ends  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  order  remed;es;  the  Federal 
courts  are  charged  with  that  respon- 
.-ibility. 

The  limitation  m  the  conference  report 
on  the  Justice  appropriation  would  have 
the  effect   of   interfering   with   the  De 
partments  ability  to  exercise  its  respor 
sibility  to  insure  that  there  are  remedie 
in  ^chooI  desegregation  cases.  This  y 
sponsibility    has    been    specifically    con 
f erred  upon  the  Department  by  the  Con- 
gress,   most    notably    in   the    1964    Civil 
Rights  Act.  While  there  is  some  debate 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  restriction 
contained   :n   th^  con.'ercnce  report,   it 
IS  a  clear  .^ignal  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  should  think  twice  before 
filing  discrimination  suits. 

I  bel  eve  that  this  is  a  wrong  signal  to 
be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
I  strongly  oppose  the  language.  I  think  it 
places  the  Department  In  an  untenable 
position  wherein  it  could  perceive  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  by  recipients  of 
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Feder.i]  funds  and  have  ivi  F^nirral  co  .rt 
remt'dy  to  adilress  iho  e  vioiaiioiis  The 
Department  would  t>e  rcstrRled  from 
seeKir.g  to  insure  ti.at  constitutional 
ri^jfUs   are   prulet  tid 

It  IS  the  unfortunate  fact  that  16 
years  after  the  pas.saKe  of  the  ('.•.  .i 
Rights  Act  m  1'J64  and  25  >ear>  aft'T 
the  decision  in  Brown  aKam.st  Board  of 
Education  unlawfully  segregated  scfioiils 
still  exist  in  this  rountrv 

I  believe  that  there  are  severe  constitu- 
tional problems  with  the  language  in  llie 
conference  report  on  this  i.s.sue  I  also 
tielieve  that  adoption  of  this  language 
will  lead  to  court  ca-ses  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  constUutiona!it>  of  such 
language  And  while  the  cases  are  be! ore 
the  courts,  the  Ju.slice  Department  ma'/ 
be  severely  hanujered  in  its  efTorts  to 
seek  appropriate  remeduvs  for  discrimi- 
nation in  our  schools 

Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  language  is  a  step  backward  and  i.s 
an  unconstitutional  restriclicn  upon 
tiie  Department  of  Justice  • 

Mr  OBRIEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time 

Mr  SMITH  of  loua  Mr  Speaker,  I 
vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  re;x)rt 

The  previou.s  ijuestion   uas  orderr<l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Sharp  1  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  jiro  tempore  announced  that 
the  veas  appeared  to  have  It 

Mr  COLI.I.NS  of  Texa.s  Mr  Speaker 
I  oh;ert  to  th.e  '...te  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  nnf  prese.M  and  make  Uie 
point  of  order  t.hat  a  (juorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  qu  Tum  Is  not  present 

The  SerKear.t  at  Amis  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vl  c.  and  there  were — yeas  240.  nays  59 
answered  "presenf  1.  not  voting  132.  as 
follows: 

(Roll   No    8491 
YEAS— 340 


AkntiL 

Br..»-r.    Ohio 

Kmerv 

Ale'unter 

Brovhlll 

Englldh 

Amhm 

H  iVtr 

Krl  inborn 

An  '^•■vin. 

K,r  n 

Fvans    n^! 

r«ilf 

r«mphr!l 

h    i.:.s    (ii 

An   !rf  *-!l. 

f  '!\':;rv 

h  irv 

N  Oak 

'•»rr 

F'rntro 

Ann'inzlo 
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^  I'lahbo 

AltKMta 

Ablervin    hi 

Andrew*.  N  C 

Ashley 
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n  1040 

The    Clerk    announced    the    following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Addabbo  for.  with  Mr    Hughes  aRalnst 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennes.see,  for  with  Ms  Holti. 

man  against. 

Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois  for.  with  .Mr   Fazio 

•gainst 

Mr  Chappell  for.  with  Mr  Drlnan  against 
Mr  Santinl  for.  with  Mr  Ot>erstar  against 
Mr      Zeferetll     for.     with     Mr.     McDonald 

against 

Mr    Barnard  (or.  with  Mr.  Oarcla  against 

Until  further  notice; 
Mrs    Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Abdnor. 
Mrs     Bouquard    with    Mr     Fish. 
Mr    Pepper  with  Mr    McFwen 
Mr    Ginn  with  Mr    Moorhead  of  California 
Mr    Ashley   with  Mr    Burgener 
Mr       Leach      of       Louisiana      with      Mr 
Cavanaugh 

Mr    Lehman  with  Mr    Oold-.vater 

Mr    WoKT  with  Mr    Fren?el 

Mr   Thompson  with  Mr   Qulllen. 

Mr    Staggers  wltli  Mr    Stockman. 

Mr   Rodino  with  Mr    Cheuev 

Mr    Richmond   with   Mr    Courter 

.Mr   Nichols  with  Mr   Philip  M   Crane. 

Mr    Moaklev  with  Mr    Latta 

Mr    Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr  Lent 

Mr    Baldus  with  Mr    Walker 

Mr     Blaggl    with    Mr     Wampler. 

Mrs  Boggs  with  Mr    V^hltehurs*. 

Mr     Ford   of   Teniies.see    wl'h    .M.' 


son 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

homa 
.Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Hutchln- 

Florlo  with  Mr  Hlllls 
Phillip  Burton  with  Mr   Hance 
Cotter  with  Mr   Dougherty 
DAmours  with  Mr    Edwards  of  Okl» 


Derrick  with  Mr    Erdahl 
Dingell  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 
McCormack  with  Mr   Williams  of  Ohio 
LaPalce  with  Mr   .Svmms 
Jones    of    Nrir'.h     Carcllna     v.'.'h    Mr 
Taylor 

Mr    Jenkins  with  .Mr    W^i!tt*n. 

Mr    Ichord  with  .Mr    Wli.n 

Mr    Fowler  with  Mr    Madigan 

Ms     Mlkulskl    with    Mr    Kelly 

Mr   Miller  of  Callfon.'a  with  Mr   H',de 

Mr   Mottl  with  Mr   Horton 

Mr  Obey  with  Mr   Hollenbeck 

Mr    Russo  with  Mrs    Heckler 

Mr    Albosta  with  Mr    Devlne 

Mr    Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr   Dickinson 

Mr    Moorhead   of    Pennsylvania   with  Mr 
Oilman 

Mr    Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
McCloskey. 

Mr    Holland  with  Mr    Paul. 

Mr      Murphy     of     .Nca      York     with     Mr 
Wydler. 

Mr    Neil  with  Mr    Yoiint-  of  Alaska. 

Mr    'reland  with  Mr    Maddox 

Mr    BevDl    with   Mr    Magulre 

Mr    Brademas  with   Mr    Eckhard; 

Mr    Clav   with   Mr    Luken 

Mr    Coelho   wrh   Mr    Kostmsver 

Mr    John   L    Burto-,    wj-h    M'     No:an. 

Mr    Burllson    with    Mr     Rarchfird 

Mr    Jenrette  with   M-    s-pfd 

Mr    Jones  of   0^:1*     n.a    •.*;'h    M-    T-ai:''r 

Mr    Brooks  with  Mr    criarles  H     W::^on  of 
California. 
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Mr    Brinkley  with   Mr    Downey 

Mr    Dodd   with   Mr    Deckard 

Mr    Crockett   with    Mr    Hall   of   Texas. 

Mr.   Lederer   with   Mr    Levitas 

Mr.  Skelton  wiih  Mr    Ander-^.Tii  of  Illinois. 

i^te.5srs  FINTDLEV  WAXMAN  HAR- 
R'S  HAWKI.NS  BLTHANA.N  WOIPP: 
NOWAK.  PORTER.  YATES,  and  FAS- 
(  ELi-  dianped  their  votes  from  'yea'  to 
■nay." 
So  the  conference  report    'Aav  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wun  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

PERSONAL    rNPlSNATION 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
en  route  from  Mmnesjta  to  Washington 
when  the  House  considered  H  R.  7584 
State- Justice  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

AMFNDMFNTS   IN    DIss^.R!  )  MtNT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lov^a  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
designate  the  Senate  amtiidmenls  by 
number. 

The  SPF'AKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Ro^TENKOu^Ki  '  I"-  tliere  o  :.  ertion  Xi  the 
reque.st  of  the  gentleman  irom  Iowa? 

Tlierc  'a:is  no  obection 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  leinpore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  first  amciuiment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  folIo'As 

Senate  amendment  No  3;  Page  8,  after 
line  7,  Insert: 

THE    ASra    rOVNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation,  $4  - 
100,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 

MOTION    OFFERED    BV    MR     SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr  S.MITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ofTcr  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.-:  follows 

Mr  SMrTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment Of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  fo!lo-A.s:  In 
lieu  Of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  followinc- 

THE    ASIA    FOUNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation,  $4  - 
100000  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
notwithstanding  section  15a  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  a\i- 
thorltv  for  the  Dfpartmciu  of  S'a;e"  ap- 
proved August  1,  1956 

Mr,  SMITH  of  lo'.va  "durirR  the  read- 
Ingi.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.'-'k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  moton  be  considered  as 
re.^i  ar.;:  i-rinted  in  the  Record 

T;.f  .'-PPiAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  motion  wa.-;  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
di.sagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  5:  Pace  9  after 
line  16.  Insert: 

Sec  105  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orpa- 
nlzatlon  of  any  amount  which  would  cause 
the  total  contribution  of  the  United  States 
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to  exceed  its  asses.sed  contribution  less  25 
percent  of  the  amount  bud^jeted  by  UNESCO 
for  distribution  to  the  Palesnne  L:beration 
Organization  or  for  projects  administered  by 
or  in  consultation  with  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. 

MOTION    (iKfTRLD    hV     MR      SMITH     OT    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
o.Ter  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
rnede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur 
t  herein 

The  tr.otion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sena-e  amendment  No  10.  Papell  line20 
a!'er  trustees,  "  Insert  "including  acquisi- 
tion, lease,  maintenrince  and  operation  of 
aircraft.", 

MOTION  orrrRFtj   by   mr    smith   of  ictv..'. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr,  S.MITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur 
therein 

Tlic  mot:or.  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  tlie  next  amendment  ;n 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  IT  Page  13  line 
10.  after  "expended'  insert  "  P-ror  idcd  That 
none  of  tlie  funds  available  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  shall  be 
a\ailable  for  administrative  expenses  to  pay 
any  emp;o\ee  overtime  pay  In  an  amount  m 
excess  of  J20  000  except  in  such  instances 
when  the  Commissioner  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  this  restriction  is  impossible  to  im- 
plement" 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    .MR     SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  aisagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  :n 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows- 

Senate  amendment  No  25:  Page  18  line  18 
after  '78-A''.0U  '  insert  "or  form  79-.^9.A,  or 
form  79-A9B  " 

MOTION    OFFERFX    BY     MR      SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lO'Aa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25  a:;d  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
"    1050 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desicnate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No  28  Page  19,  after 
line    1.   insert: 


ECONOMIC   nrvFLOrMENT   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

For  erono.-T.lc  development  and  adjustment 
ass. stance  as  authorized  by  the  Public  Works 
and  E-L'nomic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  and  title  II  of  the  TYade  Act  of 
1574  $624  650  000  Pro:  ided  That  during 
1981  and  withm  the  resource?  and  authority 
available  gross  obligations  fcr  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  s.hall  not  exceed 
$116  430  000  Provided  'urthe'  That  during 
1981,  total  corn.'nitments  to  guarantee  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $425  000  000  of  contingent 
liability  for  loan  principal  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, are  appropriated  for  tJie  repayment  of 
principal,  interest,  and  reasonable  servicing 
and  liqtildatlon  costs  on  loans  guaranteed 
under  title  II  of  the  Public  Wotks  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  anv  subsequent 
amendments  thereto 

MOTION   OFFERED  EY    MR     SMTTH   OF   IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
rcrcde  from  its  disagreement  to  'he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following 

"ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

"For  economic  development  and  ad'ust- 
menl  as'-istanre  as  a'.:thor:zed  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
V,  6),  as  amended  and  title  TI  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  $624  650  000  Provided  That 
during  1981  and  withm  the  resources  and 
atithority  available  gross  obligations  for  the 
pr:n"it>a!  rmornt  of  dire-'  'oins  shall  not 
exceed  $116,430,000:  Provided  further.  That 
during  1981,  total  commitment^  to  puaran- 
tee  loans  shall  not  exceed  $4  25  000  000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal  " 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  'during  the 
reading  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  be  considered 
as  road  and  pr.r.ted  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  m.otion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendm.ent  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  30  Page  19  line  9, 
after  "1976"  Insert  "and  the  Community 
Emergency    Drought   Relief   Act    of    1977" 

MOTION    OFFEREE    FY    MR     SMITH    OF    ICWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Smhth  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3C  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  wa*  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  31  Page  ;&  after 
line  9    insert 

Regional  Df\flopment  Procr-^m 
rfxional  development  programs 

For  necessarv  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
program-s  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
:965.  as  amended  $44  338  000  to  remain 
available  until  expended 
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MiiridN  njTt«n>  BT  Mil    BMITH  r<r  inw* 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Smfth  of  Inw»  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  di.saKTeemeiu  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  SeiiAte  numbered  31  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*:  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  Bjnend- 
ment.  Insert  the  foUowlnK ; 

■RICIONAI.    UEVIILOI'MINT     PBOC«A.VIS 

"Knr  neces-sarv  expeiis'-s  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  bv  title  \'  of  the  I'ubllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  aa  amended.  »43,838,000.  to  remain 
available  un',11  expended  • 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 

\\ili  designate  the  next  ainfndinenl  iii 

di.satireeineiU 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  34     Page  20,  after 

line   Ih    Insert 

UNiTtD  Statis  T»Avn.  -Sravici 

SAI  ARItS  AND  rXPINStS 

For  neceasarv  expenses  of  the  United  States 
lYa'.el  Service  as  provided  for  by  law,  In- 
cluding employment  of  aliens  bv  contract  for 
service  abroad,  reir.al  uf  space  abroad  for 
periods  not  exieediin;  five  years  and  ex- 
penses of  alteration,  repair,  or  Improvement; 
advance  of  funds  under  contracts  abroad, 
payment  of  tort  claims  In  the  manner  au- 
thorized in  the  first  paragraph  of  28  If.S.C 
2612  when  s.uh  claims  arise  in  foreign 
countries  and  not  to  exceed  $5  000  for  rep- 
resentation  expenses  abroad:    t8.000.000 

MOTION     OFKIRrn    BY     MR      SMITH    Or    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smitii  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SFL.^KER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  uiU  de.siKiiate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  dKagreemei'.t 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  46  Page  29,  line 
30,  after  ■'omcers,'  Insert  pre-trial  service 
ofBcers.". 

MOTION     OrrERED    BY     MR      SMI:H     OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ofTer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  S.vinii  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  46  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  49:  Page  31,  line 
12.  strike  out  ■•|62.000.000'  and  insert  "$65- 
610.000,  of  which  $1  200,000  Shall  be  derived 
by  tra;isrer  from  the  appropriation  Speedy 
Trial  Planning" 

MOTION    r.ltrrRIt)    BY     MR      SMITH    OT    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsaf;reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  U'init>ered  49  and  concur 
therein    with    an    amendment,    as    follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  aiberted  by 
>ald  amendment.  Insert  the  following  $63.- 
0.^4  000  of  which  $1.200  000  shall  be  derived 
by    transfer    from   the   appropriation   Speedy 

Trial  Planning". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SF  KAKP  H  ;  :>  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  (IcMgi-ate  '.;.-■  i.ext  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  51  Page  32,  after 
line  20,  Insert. 

Sec  404  The  poaltlon  of  trustee  coordi- 
nator In  the  bankruptcy  courts  shall  not  be 
limited  to  persons  with  formal  legal  training 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR      SMITH    OF    IoWa 

Mr    SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  or  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  t\  and  co.icui 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  74  Page  42.  line 
13.  after  "limitation"  Insert  ";  Provided, 
That  sufllclent  funding  shall  be  made  avail- 
able Irom  the  Business  Loan  Investment 
Fund  to  allow  guarantef  authority  of  tip  to 
I400.000.000  under  the  .".ectlon  f03  program 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  as 
amended" 

MOTION     orFERED     BY     MR      SMITH     of     IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74  and  co:icur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "Proiided  fur- 
Oier.  That  sulllclent  funding  shall  be  made 
available  from  the  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Fund  to  allow  guarantee  authority 
of  up  to  $250  000.000  under  the  section  503 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act.  as  amended" 

The  motion  wa.';  afireed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amendment 
In  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  75:  Page  42,  strike 
out  all  after  line  13  over  to  and  Including 
line  7  on  page  43 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR     SMITH  OF  lOVV'A 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ofTer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following 

DISASTER  LOAN  FU.ND 

For  the  purposes  of  making  loans  through 
the  "Disaster  loan  fund  '.  authorized  by  the 
Small  Business  Act.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  borrow  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  up  to  $100,000  000  as  author- 
ized by  section  4ieii5ifAi  of  the  Small 
Business  Art  Proiidfd  That  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  shall  be  made  a\  allable  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  disaster  loans  under 
section  7(  bi  ■  9)  of  the  Smai;  Business  Act  to 
any  small  buainess  which  suSered  subsian- 


t!Bl  economic  Injury  due  to  the  cancellation 
of  United  States  partu  ipaiion  in  t.he  1!»8C 
summer  Olympic  g<imes  which  shall  Chi 
deemed  an  economic  dislocation 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  'during  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimoui  con- 
sent that  the  motion  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Recuhd 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objC(  t;on  to  the  re(iue.^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  di.sagreeinent. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  82.  Page  45,  after 
line  2i   insert : 

Sec  612  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  this  Act  for  the 
procurement  of  consultant  services  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  following  amounts;  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  $1,560,000.  Intema- 
natlonal  Communications  Agency.  $68,000. 
Department  of  Justice  $1,880,000;  Depart- 
ment of  State.  $284,000.  and  Small  BuslncM 
Administration.  $1,043,000 

lb)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter  a 
department  or  establishment-  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921 — shall  submit  annually  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  as 
part  of  Ite  budget  Justification,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  funds  requested  for  con- 
sulting services;  the  appropriation  accounts 
In  which  such  funds  are  located,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  need  for  consulting  serv- 
ices, including  a  list  of  major  programs  that 
require   consulting  services 

IC)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  department  or 
establishment,  or  comparable  'ifTlclal  or  If 
there  Is  no  Inspector  General  or  comparable 
official  the  ajtency  head  or  the  ogencv  head's 
designee  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  budget  Justification  an  evaluation 
of  the  acenrvs  orngress  to  Institute  effective 
manacement  controls  and  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  data  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Prooiren.ent  Data  S'rs- 
tem  regarding  consultant  service  contrac- 
tual arrangements 

MOTION     "FCrRED    BY     MR      SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smtth  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  ame-idment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.   Insert   the   following: 

"Sec  612  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  this  Act  for  the 
procurement  of  consultant  .services  shall  b* 
reduced  by  the  following  amounts  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  $1  560  000  Internationa: 
Communlcitlon  Agency  $68,000,  Department 
of  Justice  $1  880.000.  Department  of  State, 
$284,000.  and  Small  Business  Administration. 
$1,043,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  84  Pa^e  45,  after 
line  24.  Insert 

Sec  614  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  mav  be  usee 
to  enforce  or  give  effect  to  the  quantitative 
restrictions  required  to  be  imposed  by  s'Jb- 
section   7(1)  (1)    of   the   Export  Adminisira- 
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Uon  Act  of  :&79  (Public  Law  96-72)  In  any 
way  which  would  make  such  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  the  export  of,  la)  up  to  ninety 
million  board  feet  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  exports  or  export  authorizations 
made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Actj 
of  unprocessed  western  red  cedar  harvested 
from  -State  or  Federal  lands  pursuant  to  a 
harvesting  contract  entered  Into  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979,  or  any  extension  thereof:  or 
bi  lumber  of  American  Lumber  Standard.s 
Grades  of  Numt>er  3  dimensions  or  better,  ol 
Paiil.i-  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  Export 
R-l.ist  Grades  of  Number  3  Common  or 
better 

MOTION    OrrCRED    BY     MR     SMTTH    OF    IOWA 

Mr    SMTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr    Speaker,  I 

offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tiie  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amendment 
in  di.sagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sena'e  amendment  No  89  Page  45.  after 
line  24   insert . 

Str  619  Notwithstanding  section  16a  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  State 
approved  August  1,  1956,  the  total  amounts 
appropriated  by  trie  I  ot  'h's  Af  s'mii  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 

motion    OFFERED    BY     MR      SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  S.mith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  89  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  loUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following  Tf  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
be  held  invalid  the  remHlnder  of  the  Act 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances  other  thai,  those  as  to 
which  It  Is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby  ' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  'during  the  read- 
ing >  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.<;  con- 
sent that  the  motion  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  tiie  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  90  Page  45  after 
line  24,  insert: 

TITLE    VII— SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1980 

For  additional  amoun's  and  other  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  1980  to  be  Immedi- 
ately available,  as  follows 

MOTION    OFFEHEI    BT    MR      SMITH     OF    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .S.MITH  Of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment Of  the  Senate  numbered  90  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  deeignate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  91 ;  Page  45.  after 
line  24.  insert : 

DEPARTMENT    OP    JUSTICE 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR      SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disigreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  92:  Page  45  after 
line  24,  insert; 

Legal    Activities 
salaries  and  expenses,  vnitee  states  attor- 
neys   and    marshals 

Not  to  exceed  $2  600  000  of  appropriations 
iinder  this  head  for  fiscal  year  1980  made  for 
the  processing  and  detention  of  Cuban  na- 
tionals entering  the  United  States  shal.  re- 
main available  for  the  .same  purpose  until 
September   30,    1981 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR      SMITH     OF    IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ofTer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 

Clerk   will   designate   the    next   amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Seiifitc  iimcndment  t-.uinbered  93     Page  45 
after  line  24,  Insert 

IM.MICRATION   AND   NATURALI7ATI0N    SERVICE 
SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

Pund.s  earmarked  for  the  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  Nazi  war  criminals  In  the 
Deoartment  of  Justice  .Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  fiscal  year  1979  that  remain 
unobligated  are  restored  for  the  purposes  of 
liquidating  obligations  chargeable  to  1979 
and  prior  years. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  93  and  con- 
cur therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amendment 
m  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  94.  Page  45, 
after  line  24.   insert; 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts   of    Appeals,    District    Col-rts.  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

transfer  of  funds 

For    an    additional    amount    for      Fees    of 

Jurors  and  Commissione.'-s  ',  $9,000,000   which 

shall  remain  available  until  expended,  to  be 

derived  by  transfer  from  "Salaries  of  Judges"  , 

$1,000,000,   "Salaries   of   Supporting  Person- 


nel", $3,000,000,  and  "Space  and  PacllltlM", 
$5,000,000, 

MCTION   OFFERED   EY    MR     SMITH   OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbe.'ed  94  and  con- 
cur therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  se\eral  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION' 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  HR  7584,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Stale.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies  I  inadvertently  voted, 
"yea"  'rollcall  No,  649'.  believing  this 
was  just  routine  passage  of  a  conference 
report,  this  is  not  what  I  intended  and  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  record. 

Wh'le  I  do  not  advocate  busing,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  rider  attached  to  this  ap- 
propriations bill  which  p^-ohibits  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  bringing  any 
sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or  in- 
directly the  busing  of  school  students. 
This  rider  raises  serious  constitutional 
problems  as  well  as  the  threat  of  a  Pres- 
idential veto. 

In  most  cases,  I  do  not  think  busing  is 
the  best  solution  to  providing  quality 
education  I  believe  other  remedies  m  de- 
segregat.on  cases  such  as  establishing 
magnet  schools,  redrawing  school  boun- 
dary lines,  and  pairing  schools  are  pre- 
fe.'-able.  However,  it  is  one  thing  to 
specify  that  busing  should  be  a  last  re- 
sort, and  It  is  quite  another  to  prohibit 
the  Justice  Department  from  taking 
action  m  school  discrimination  cases 
wh  ch  could  involve  busing.  There  are 
school  districts  in  the  South  that  have 
systematically  used  busing  to  promote 
segregation,  and  ;n  these  situations  it  is 
clearly  appropriate  to  use  the  busing 
system  in  i;lace  to  undo  the  mischief  ac- 
complished by  busing. 

The  Justice  Department  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  legal  action  to  cor- 
rect cases  of  racial  aiscrimmatlon.  The 
courts  then  determine  the  appropriate 
remedy  to  end  the  discrimination.  The 
antibusmg  rider  attached  to  H.R,  7584 
does  not  limit  the  range  of  remedies 
courts  may  impose,  nor  does  it  affect 
private  litigants.  What  this  rider  does 
IS  severely  limit  the  Justice  Departments 
ability  to  correct  situations  involving 
racial  discrimination  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  This  rider  erodes  the  guar- 
antee of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  this  provision. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7631.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS, 

1981 

Mr.    BOLAND,    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
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may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  '  H  R 
7631  >  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housin:,'  anrl  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  (or  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque;  t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.vsachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection 


ROBERT  C    McFWEN  U.S.  CUSTOMS 
HOUSE 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  disrharued  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  'HR  8345' 
to  name  the  US  Customs  House  in 
Ogrien.sburg.  N  Y  .  the  "Robert  C. 
McEwen  US  Customs  House  "  and  ask 
for  it,s  immediate  consideration 

The   Clerk    read   the   title  of   the  bill 

The  SPK.AKER  iiro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  rrquc^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

Mr  HARSH.^  Reservinc  the  rlcht  to 
obiect.  Mr  Speaker,  would  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  JniiNSONt.  explain  the 
bill,  because  I  nm  sure  I  will  support  it 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker     will    the    gentleman    yield? 

Mr  H.ARSHA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  I  thank 
the  Kcntleman  for  yielding 

Mr  S;  eaker  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
8345  a  bill  to  name  the  US  Customs 
House  In  Ocdensburg.  N  Y  .  the  "Rob- 
ert C  McEwen  US  Customs  Hou.se  ' 
Completed  in  1810.  this  customhouse 
is  the  oldest  federally  owned  and  occu- 
pied building  in  the  United  States 

Born  in  Ogdensburc  on  January  5. 
19?0,  Mr  MrEwEN  attended  that  city's 
public  schools,  the  Mount  Hermon 
School,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
the  WTiarton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania He  was  graduated  from  the  Al- 
bany Law  School 

Mr  McFwEN  is  married  to  the  former 
Anita  Sharpies  They  have  two  children. 
Nancy  and  Mary 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Mr  Mc- 
Ewen served  3'..  years  in  the  armed 
services  He  was  discharged  as  a  ser- 
geant and  has  held  membership  in  the 
American  I.eglon  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars 

Mr  McEwEN  served  from  1954  64  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate  In  19fi4. 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  His  district,  which  In- 
cludes I,ake  Placid,  has  reelected  him 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  where  he 
is  now  serving  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

The  Congressman,  who  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  ORth  Congress.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Parliamentary 
Group  He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  on  the  Northeast- 
Midwest    Congressional    Coalition    and 


the    Great    Lakes   Conference   of    Con- 
n  reivsmen 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HARSHA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  m  fr Jin  New  York. 

Mr  SOLOMON  I  thank  my  colleague 
fur  yielumg  to  me 

Mr  Sp.^aker.  as  the  sponsor  of  H  R 
8345,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  leg- 
islation to  rename  the  U  S  Customs 
House  in  Ogdensburg.  NY  .  the  Robert 
C.  McEwen  U  S  Customs  House. 

The  renaming  of  this  facility  would  be 
a  fitting  tnoute  to  one  of  this  body's 
most  respected  Members  Robert 
McEwEN  will  be  completing  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  public  service  when 
this  Congre>s  adjourns,  15  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Ogdensburg.  N.Y..  Is  the  site  of  this 
Nat. on  -s  oldest  federally  owned  and  oc- 
cupied building,  the  U.C  Customs  House, 
and  it  is  also  Bob  McEwen's  hometown 
The  US  Customs  House  in  Ogdensburg 
has  been  the  local  customs  district  head- 
quarters since  1811  and  on  October  9. 
1974.  It  was  added  to  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places. 

The  renaming  of  this  facility  is  partic- 
ularly fitting  because  of  Congressman 
McEwENs  Interest  In  the  US  Customs 
Service.  Since  1975  he  has  served  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
appropriations  for  the  Customs  Service 

At  this  point.  I  again  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Bon  McEwEN.  who  has  served  the 
people  of  northern  New  York  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years,  and  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HARSHA  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  HANI.EY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  I  very  much  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr  Solo- 
man)  I  commend  the  initiative  that  has 
been  taken  in  this  matter 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
personal  pleasure  that  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  voting  to  name  the 
customhou.se  In  Ogdensburg.  NY,  for 
a  tremendous  individual  and  close  friend. 
Representative   Robert  McE\\'en. 

Bob  McEwen  and  I  began  our  .service 
m  the  House  together  in  January  of 
1965.  and  together  we  will  retire  from 
the  Congress  In  a  few  weeks  Throughout 
these  16  years,  we  have  shared  the  Joys 
and  travails  of  congres-sional  service. 

Bob  and  I  represent  neighboring  con- 
gressional districts,  and  we  have  sat  to- 
gether countless  times  on  airplanes 
traveling  between  Washington  and  Syra- 
cuse, often  waiting  for  snow  to  be 
cleared  from  runways  Also  together  we 
have  been  privileged  to  represent  our 
Nation  on  the  United  States-Canada 
Interparliamentary  Group. 

B(  B  McEwEN  Is  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  His  warmth  and  wit  and  gen- 
uine concern  for  his  fellow  man  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  for 
me   I  always  have  been  able  to  seek  his 


counsel,    and    have    confidence    in    his 
wisdom 

I  have  known  many  Members  during 
my  years  in  this  body,  but  I  have  known 
none  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  personal 
regard  and  affection  Bob  McEwen  has 
been  a  tremendous  representative  for  his 
constitutuenLs,  an  effective  legislator 
i»nd  a  truly  great  guy.  Our  friendship  l.s 
one  that  I  hope  will  flourish  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H  R  8345  which  designates 
the  customshouse  in  Ogdensburg.  N.Y., 
as  the  Robert  C.  McK-acii  US  Custom.s 
House. 

Bob  McEwen  Is  the  type  of  man  who 
shuns  publicity,  but  he  deserves  the  last- 
ing accolade  that  this  particular  honor 
will  provide 

The  US  Customs  House  m  Ogdens- 
burg was  built  in  1810  and  is  the  oldest 
operating  Federal  building  In  the  United 
States.  It  survived  the  war  of  1812  and 
served  as  a  barracks  for  troops  during 
the  Civil  War  In  1973  it  was  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
TTie  building  continues  to  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Ogdensburg  US.  Cus- 
toms district  and  other  various  Federal 
offices. 

The  building  has  a  long  record  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  so  doe.s  Mr   McE\\'en 

He  has  served  eight  terms  in  the  U  S. 
Congress  representing  northern  New 
York's  11.000  square  mile  30th  Coiigre.s- 
sional  District;  it  will  be  sad  to  see  him 
retire  at  the  conclusion  of  the  96th 
Congress. 

He  wa.s  first  elected  to  public  office  in 
1954  when  he  began  service  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  serving  there  for  11 
years  until  election  to  the  a9th  Congre.ss 
in  1964.  Representative  McEwen  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  is  ranking  Republi- 
can on  its  Military  Construtcion  Sub- 
committee, and  a  member  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government.  He  previously 
served  on  the  Hoase  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  House  Administration 

Bob  is  a  member  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  a  member  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congre.ssional  Coalition 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

As  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
he  attended  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania He  was  graduated  from  Albany 
Law  School  in  1947  and  has  received  hon- 
orary doctorate  degrees  from  St  Law- 
rence University  and   Clarkson  College 

Certainly,  designating  the  customs- 
house  in  honor  of  Bod  McEwen  :s  a  well- 
de.served  and  fitting  tribute  to  one  great 
man.  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  country. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
enactment  of  this  legislation 
•  Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too. 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  8345  designating 
the  U  S.  Customs  House  in  Ogdensburg. 
N  Y  .  as  the  Robert  C  McEwen  US  Cus- 
toms House. 

Bob  and  I  have  been  close  friends  for 
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many  years  I  am  not  only  keenly  aware 
o!  the  numerous  accomplishments  he  has 
made  throughout  his  life,  but  am  also 
his  impeccable  integrity  As  Mr.  Harsha 
has  pointed  out.  Bob  certainly  does  shun 
publicity  and  doe>n  t  spend  a  lot  of  time 
patting  himself  on  the  back.  As  a  matter 
of  fart,  he  was  not  informed  until  last 
weekend  of  this  legislation,  primarily  to 
keep  Bob  from  .scuttling  our  efforts  on 
his  behalf 

Mv  colleagues  have  just  listed  .some  ol 
the  highlights  of  Bob  s  pu'olic  service,  so 
I  will  not  be  redundant  In  addition 
many  of  us  spoke  of  Bob's  fine  record  m 
representing  his  very  large  district  just 
yesterday  Instead,  I  will  just  encourage 
this  body  to  join  with  those  of  us  who 
feel  there  is  no  finer  tribute  than  to  have 
the  most  historic  building  in  the  country 
named  in  honor  of  Bob  M(  Ewen.« 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker  I  with- 
draw my  reser\ation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr   Johnson''' 

There  was  no  ob'ection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    8J45 

Be  If  enartpcl  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ret-rrsentatii  es  of  the  Vntted  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  tho 
United  States  Customs  House  located  at  127 
Nortli  Water  Street.  Ogdensburg.  New  'S'ork 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  des'j^nated  as 
die  "Robert  C  McEwen  United  States  Cus- 
toms  House".  Any  reference  In  a  law  map 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  olHer  paper 
of  the  United  States  lo  such  building  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Robert  C 
McEwen  United  Slates  Custon-s  House  " 

Sec  2  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 3    1981 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i)a.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California^ 

There  was  no  objection 


UMI 


THE  JACOB  K    JAVITS  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Co.mmittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
'S.  3193'  to  designate  the  Jacob  K. 
Javius  Federal  Building,  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

s,^''u    -JOHNSON     of     California      Mr 
Sipeaker   will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  HARSHA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  I  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S 
3193.  a  bill  to  designate  that  the  build- 
ing at  26  Federal  Plaza  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  New  York  City.  NY  .  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Jacob  K.  Javits  Federal  Building  " 

The  son  of  immigrant  parents,  Jacob 
K.  JAvirs  was  born  on  May  18.  1904.  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  His 
birthplace  is  close  to  the  Federal  build- 
ing that  would  be  named  in  his  honor 

Javits  wa^  educated  in  New  York 
City's  public  schools  and  attended  night 
classes  at  Columbia  University.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University 
Law  School  inj'S26  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1927. 

The  Senator  served  with  the  chemical 
warfare  service  m  the  US  Army  during 
World  War  II.  .seeing  tours  of  duty  in  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters.  He  at- 
tained thf  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

In  1947.  JAvirs  married  Marian  Ann 
Borrus.  They  have  three  children:  Joe. 
Joshua,  and  Carla 

The  Senator  first  became  active  in 
politics  m  1932:  and  in  1937  and  1941.  he 
joined  the  reform  movement  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia.  He  won  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1946. 
and  he  was  reelected  to  the  House  three 
times.  In  1954.  he  was  elected  attorney 
general  of  New  York  State. 

Javits  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate 
in  1956  and  is  now  in  his  fourth  Senate 
term  and  his  34th  consecutive  year  in 
elective  office  He  is  currently  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

Senator  Javits  was  appointed  bv 
President  Carter  to  the  President's  Ex- 
port Council  m  1979  and  to  the  newlv 
created  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  U.S.  Antitrust  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, after  having  championed  legis- 
lation to  review  these  outdated  laws  for 
16  years.  In  the  Senate,  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished spokesman  for  his  party  on 
economic  issues  in  that  capacity,  he 
chaired  his  party's  economic  task  force. 

Senator  Javits  is  a  recipient  of  the 
Congressional  Disting^jished  Service 
Award  of  the  American  Political  Science 
As.sociation  and  of  hon(  rary  degrees 
from  more  than  30  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  Senator,  along  with  Mr.  Don 
Kellerman.  is  the  coauthor  of  "Who 
Makes  War^"  published  in  September 
1973  He  also  has  written  "Order  of 
Battle:  A  Republican's  Call  to  Reason," 
published  in  1964  and  revised  and  ex- 
panded in  a  paperback  edition  in  1966. 
Another  of  his  books.  "Discrimination. 
U.S.A. ,"  was  published  in  1960  and  is- 
sued as  a  paperback  in  1962.  Senator 
Javits  also  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
leading  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3193,  designating  the  Fed- 


eral Building  at  26  Federal  Plaza  In 
Manhattan  as  the  Jacob  K  Javits  Fed- 
eral Building 

"Jake  '  Javits  is  the  senior  US  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  who  has  served  m 
the  U.S.  Senate  longer  than  any  New- 
Yorker  in  history  He  is  now  in  his 
fourth  Senate  term  and  his  34th  con- 
secutive year  m  elective  office 

The  Senator's  political  career  began 
m  1932  when  he  joined  the  Ivy  Re- 
publican Club  in  Manhattan's  18th  Con- 
gressional District.  In  1937  and  1941  he 
was  active  in  the  reform  movement  of 
Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  In  his  ini- 
tial bid  for  elective  office  in  1946  he  be- 
came the  first  Republican  elected  lo  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  New  York's 
traditionally  Democratic  21st  District 
s.nce  1923  He  was  reelected  to  that  seat 
in  the  House  three  times.  In  1954.  after 
8  years  as  a  Congressmen,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  New- 
York  State 

Senator  Javits  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Senate's  finest  by  both  his 
colleagues  and  their  staffs.  Recent  sur- 
veys by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
by  Congressional  Quarterly  and  by 
Washmgtonian  magazine  cited  him 
among  Senators  as  one  of  the  brightest, 
most  respected  and  most  persuasive  in 
debate.  His  seniority  on  Senate  com- 
mittees is  unmatched  by  any  New  York 
Senator  in  modern  times. 

It  IS  truly  a  fitting  tribute  to  designate 
this  Federal  building  in  New-  York  City 
m  honor  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
country. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this 
legi.slation 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fron    New  York 

Mr.  SOLOMON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  that  aJthough  Senator 
Javits  and  I  have  disagreed  many  times 
oil  many  issues,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  Senator  Javits  w-as  an  out- 
standing American  who  served  his  coun- 
try well  and  who  served  New  York  State 
well.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  build- 
ing be  named  after  our  illiistrious 
Senator. 

•  Ms  FERRARO  Ml.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Tom 
Downey  for  introducing  HR  8319, 
Chairman  Levitas  for  moving  it  quickly 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Pubhc 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  Chairman 
Johnson  for  moving  the  bill  through  the 
full  committee  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  in  such  a  prompt  fashion- 
Mr  Speaker,  for  24  years.  Jacob  Javits 
served  the  people  of  New-  York,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  m  the  U  S. 
Senate.  His  term  of  serv-ice  has  been 
longer  than  any  other  person  ever  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  But  longevity  is 
the  least  of  his  accomplishments. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Federal  building 
at  26  Federal  Plaza  m  New  York  City  be 
designated  as  a  monument  to  Senator 
Javits.  For  just  as  New  Yorkers  who  have 
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a  problem  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
go  to  the  Federal  build. ni{  for  help,  for 
almoet  a  quarter  century  those  people 
have  turned  to  Senator  Javits  for  help 
And  Ume  after  time,  he  justified  their 

faith. 

For  those  Amcricarus  seeking  work. 
Jack  Javits  authored  the  CETA  public 
service  jobs  pro^jram  For  Americans  fac- 
ing retirement  aiid  .seeking  pension  pro- 
tection, he  .spoiKsoied  FRISA,  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
And  for  elderly  Americans  ftKhtinK  to 
keep  their  job.s  Senator  Javits  shep- 
herded the  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment anu'iidnients  tnrouyh  the 
Senate 

Senator  Javits'  work  in  all  these  areas. 
plus  his  leadership  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  has  earned  hini 
the  resi>ect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
have  dealt  with  him  In  a  recent  poll  of 
65  close  observers  of  the  Senate,  Jack 
J  WITS  was  ranked  as  the  second  mo.st 
effective  Member  of  the  U  S  Senate 

Mr  Speaker,  while  the  Senate  career 
of  J.^cK  Javits  is  now  over,  the  work  he 
has  done  will  go  on  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  many  valuable  and  success- 
ful programs  that  bear  his  stamp  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill 
honoring  this  unusually  productive  and 
efTective  Senator  • 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr   Johnson)? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows 

s    3193 

Be  it  enacted  bv  ""  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
building  at  26  Federal  Plaza  In  the  Borough 
of  Munhattan.  New  York  City  .New  York 
(coninionly  known  a.s  the  Federal  Building  i 
xhali  hereafter  be  Known  and  designated  aa 
the  Jacot)  K  Javits  Federal  BuUdlng "  Any 
reference  In  a  law  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  that  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Jacob  K  Javits  Federal 
Building 

Sec  2  This  Act  sball  take  effect  January  3, 
1981 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.5sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  pa.ssed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California' 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  568. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr  FUQUA  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  iS  568  i  to  promote  the  full 
use  of  human  resources  In  science  and 


technology  through  a  comprehensive 
program  to  maximize  the  potential  con- 
tribution and  advancement  of  women  in 
.scientific,  professional,  and  technical  ca- 
reers and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes 
C.>Nrr«CNr«   RiPt)aT    iH    Rxpt    No.   9«-1474) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Votes  of  the  two  H"U»es  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  t.ne  bill  iS  5ft8  i 
tu  promote  the  full  use  of  human  resources 
In  science  and  technology  ihrovigh  a  compre- 
hensue  program  to  maximue  the  potential 
contribution  and  ail.  aiu'ement  of  women  in 
sclentlflc.  professional,  and  technical  career.i 
and  to  authorl/e  appropriations  for  activities 
tor  the  National  Science  Potindatlon  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  198J  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Equal  Opportunities 
Act" 

P*«T  A — National  Sciinci  Poi'NdatION 
Al-thorization 


Srr 


AUTHORIZATION   OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

11    There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Founda- 
tion )  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  the  sums  Indi- 
cated for  the  following  (ate^orles 

111    Mathematical   and   Physical   Sciences. 
$259  800  000 

i2i   Astronomical    Atmospheric.  Earth  and 
Ocean  Sciences    1237  100  000 

I  3)  United  States  Antarctic  Program.  $84.- 
200  000 

(4)  Ocean  Drilling  Programs    $22  000  000 

i5)   Biolojjlcal    Behavioral    ai.d  Social  Scl- 
$  1 82  0(X)  000 
Science  Education  Programs,  $91,200- 


pncp.s 
6i 
000 

.  7  I 

iBi 


Ai   Engineering   »62flI.5  0(X) 

Applied  Sciences  $74  385  000  of  which 
not  less  than  12  5  per  centum  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  small  business  concerns 

(8)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $28.000  000 

(9)  Cross-Directorate   Programs,   $33,200.- 
000 

110)    Program   Development  and  Manage- 
mei.t    $60  000  000 

AVAlLABiirry  or  APPanrRiAnoNs 
Sec     12     Appropriations    made    under    au- 


thorttv  provided  In  sections  11  and  15  shall 
remain  available  for  obllfjatlon  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
periods  specified  In  the  Acts  malting  the  ap- 
propriations 

SPICIAL    tMPHA.SIS    I'R'iC.RAMS 

Sec  13  lai  Of  the  total  amount  author- 
ued  under  section  11   i6)  — 

I  1  i  not  less  than  $1  500  OOO  shall  be  avail- 
able for  science  education  programs  relating 
to  Appropriate  Technology 

12)  not  less  than  $2  400  000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Science  Faculty  Improvement  Pro- 
grams, for  year-long  awards  to  experienced, 
full-time,  two-  and  fovir-year  college  and 
university  science  teachers  who  are  Involved 
primarily  In  undergraduate  science  Instruc- 
tion to  Increase  their  competence  In  science, 

i3i  not  less  than  $2  250  OfX)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  program  Ethics  and  Values  In 
Science  and  Technology    and 

(4 1  not  less  than  $50<J  (XX)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  program  Handicapped  In  Sci- 
ence 


(b)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
-sections  11(11,  Ui2i,  ll(5i,  lli7iiA)  and 
ll'TiiB)  for  equipment  and  inMrumenta- 
tlon.  not  less  than  $5,000  000  shall  be  made 
available  for  gr.inls  to  two-  and  four-year 
colleges  for  equipment  and  Instrumentation 
costing  M4.000    or  less 

(c)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
sections  llil).  ll(2i.  11(5),  and  lli7i  not 
less  than  $2.000  000  shall  be  a\ailab,e  for  the 
salaries  of  faculty  members  of  two-year  and 
!our-year  colleges  ihal  ha\e  only  small  or  no 
doctoral  programs  in  stlence  and  engineer- 
ing or  of  universities  that  have  very  limlte<l 
science  and  engineer. hk,-  pro(;rams  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  participate  In 
research  projects  at  Institutions  other  than 
the   faculty   member.-.'  home   institutions 

Id)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section   11(7)  — 

(  I  »  n.n  less  than  $19,400  000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Earthquake  Hazards  Mitigation: 

(2)  not  less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able tor  the  Smiiii  Business  Inno\r.tion  Pro- 
gram,  for   projects   to   aid   the   hand.iapped 

i3)  not  less  than  $3  000  000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Research  and  Deiel  pme:it  ::.  .Appro- 
priate Technology. 

I'll  nut  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  Center  for  Innovation  Development 
to  be  located  In  an  area  which  experienced 
an  unemployment  rate  m  excess  of  10  per 
centum  In  1979,  and  which  is  centrally  lo- 
cated to  serve  several  major  metropolitan 
centers,    and 

I  Si  not  less  than  $1  800  ooo  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
three    unlverslty-based    Innovation    Centers 

lei  Of  the  total  arnonnt  authorized  under 
section  11(8).  $14.500  000  Is  authorized  for 
International  CcoperatUe  Science  .\ctlMtles 

(fl  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  lli9).  not  more  than  $1600  000  Is 
authorized  for  United  States  Union  of  Soviet 
Soclilirt  Republics  coiperative  research,  no 
portion  of  which  shall  be  expended  until  the 
President  has  certified  In  writing  to  the  Con- 
gress that  such  expenditures  shall  be  of  direct 
and  very  substantial  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  America 

OCEAN    MARGIN    DRII.LI.NG    PRnJtCT   RZPORT 

Sec  14  a)  The  Foundation  shall  prepare 
a  report  on  the  Ocean  Mar^;in  Drilling 
Project  and  shall  tranr<nlt  the  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than   December  31.   1980 

The  report  shall  include— 

'li  plans  for  conversion  of  the  Olomar 
Explorer  or  other  drilling  platform. 

(2  I    plans  for  clrllllng, 

i3i    detailed  ccjst  esMmates 

I  4 1  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  cost 
of  alternative   drilling  platforms. 

(5)  plans  for  funding,  and 

(6)  other  plans 

(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
shall  study  marine  earth  sciences  research 
and  report   to  the  Congress 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
Federal  funding  of  the  Ocean  Margin  Drill- 
ing Project  shall  be  provided  from  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Account 

orriciAi,  EXPENSES 
S«c  15  From  appropriations  made  under 
this  Act,  not  more  than  $^  000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  may  be  used  for  offlclal  consu'tatlon. 
representation  or  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  i  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Director"  (  His  determina- 
tion will  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting  ofTlcers  of  the  Oovemment. 

FOREIGN    CURRENCY 

Sec  16  Besides  the  sums  authorized  by 
section  II  not  more  than  $5  500  000  for 
fiscal  vear  1981  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  e'penses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  ou'slde  the  United 
States  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencle* 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  t>'» 
United  States 


UMI 
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rmANsrEX    acthoritt 

Sic  17  la)  Funds  ma;,  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  In  section  11.  so 
long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from 
any  caiet,ory  do  not  exceed  10  percentum  o 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  category  Iri 
section  1 1 

(bi  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  maT 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  categorj 
exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  that  category  In  section  11  or 
available  fir  that  category  after  the  applica- 
tion of  section  19  Such  a  proposed  transfer 
must  be  explained  and  transmitted  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy The  proposed  transfer  may  be  made  only 
when — 

( ;  I  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
submission  of  the  written  proposal,  or 

i2)  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commute* 
on  Science  and  'lechnology  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  have  each  written  the 
Director  to  the  effect  that  the  respective 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
transfer, 

nlRECTORATE  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  18  The  National  Science  Foundation 
11  directed  to  consolidate  all  Directorates, 
including  the  Science  Education  Dlrect<^.rale 
under  one  rcxjf  In  the  present  location  of  the 
central  administruiue  o(Bce6,  ou  or  t>efore 
August    1,    1982 

RATABLE  RIDUCTION 

Sic  19  If  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  any  Act  for  program  activities 
included  m  section  1 1  and  section  13  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  is  lei^s  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  those  ac- 
tivities by  section  II  and  section  13,  the 
amount  available  !rom  such  appropriations 
for  any  particular  program  activity  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  that  activity  by 
section  11  and  section  13  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  appropriations  made  by  such  appro- 
priation Act  for  all  included  program  activi- 
ties bears  to  tre  tot^l  amount  authorl8ed  to 
be  appropriated  for  those  activities  for  sec- 
tion 11  and  section  13  i  with  each  celling  and 
floor  set  forth  in  section  11  and  section  13 
being  reduced  m  the  same  ratio  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amounts  so  available i, 
except  to  the  extent  specincally  otherwl.se 
provided  In  the  text  of  the  Act  makln?  the 
appropriations  for  the  program  activities 
Involved. 

GRANT    TITLE.S 

SEC  20  The  Director  of  the  National  Scl- 
en.-«  Foundation  shall  require  the  titles  of 
Rll  Its  grants  to  cntAin  a  brief  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  research  beln^  under- 
taken Insofar  as  possible  such  statements 
shall  be  In  layman's  language 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    NATIONAL   SCIENCE 
roCNDATTON  ACT  OP   1950 

Sec  21  lai  Section  4(ci  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  'In  making  nomina- 
tions under  this  section  the  President  shall 
give  due  regard  'o  equitable  representation 
of  scientists  who  are  women  or  who  repre- 
sent minority  groups  " 

Ibid)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Natif.nal  Sci- 
ence F>oundatlon   Act  of   1950   Is  repealed 

12)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  .stibsectlon   (c). 

'C)  Section  16  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read 
RS  follows 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  16  To  enable  the  Foundation  to 
'^'■ry  out  Its  powers  and  duties  onlv  such 
sirnis  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
>"•>•  authorize  by  law." 


AMENDMENTS    TO    AWABOfl 

Sec  22  laid)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Medal  of  Science  to  provide  recognition  for 
Individuals  who  make  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  physical,  biological  mathemati- 
cal, and  engineering  sciences  '  approved  Au- 
gust 25,  1959  Is  amended  by  striking  "or 
engineering  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
engineering,   behavioral   or   social" 

(2)  The  title  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  and  engineering"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "engineering,  behavioraJ,  and 
social", 

ibi  Section  6.  a  I  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  A'lthorlzation  Act,  1976  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "engineering"  a 
conxma  and  the  following  "behavioral  so- 
cial,' 

Part  B — Women    MiNORrriEs    Science, 
AND  Technology 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  31  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Science  and  Technologv  Etjual  Opportuni- 
ties Act" 

riNDINGS    A.VD    POLICY 

Sec  32  'a  I  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  promote  the  full 
use  of  l-.uman  resotirces  in  science  and  tech- 
nology and  to  insure  the  full  development 
and  use  of  the  scientific  talent  and  tech- 
nical skills  of  men  and  women,  equally,  of 
all  ethnic   racial   and  economic  backgrounds 

(b)  The  Coneress  declares  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  men  and 
women  equally,  of  all  ethnic  racial  and 
economic  backgrounds  to  acquire  skills  In 
science  and  mathematics  to  have  equal  op- 
portunity In  education  training,  and  em- 
ployment In  scientific  and  technical  aelds 
jir.d  thereby  to  promote  scientific  literacy 
and  the  full  use  of  the  human  re.sources  of 
the  Nation  m  science  and  technology  To 
this  end  the  Congress  declares  that  the 
hiphest  quality  science  over  the  long-term 
retjulres  substantial  support,  from  currently 
(i\ailable  research  and  education  funds,  for 
iiureased  participation  m  science  and  tech- 
nology by  women  and  minorities.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  the  impact  on 
women  and  minorities  which  Is  produced  bv 
advances  in  science  and  technology  must 
be  Included  as  essential  factors  In  national 
and  International  science,  technology,  and 
economic  policies 

WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE 

SEC,  33   The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  support   activities    designed    to — 

(A)  lncrea.se  the  participation  of  women  in 
courses  of  study  at  the  imdergraduate.  grad- 
uate and  postgraduate  levels  leading  to 
degrees  in  sclentlflc  and  technical  fields 

iBi  encourage  women  to  consider  and 
prepare  for  careers  In  science  and  technolgy: 
or 

iC)  provides  tralneeshlp  and  fellowship 
opportunities  for  women  In  science  and 
lechnoloey 

(2)  support  programs  in  science  and 
mathematics  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  so  as  to  stimulate  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  skills,  and  information  by 
lemale  students  and  to  Increase  female 
student  awareness  of  career  opportunities 
requiring   scientific   and   technical   skills. 

1 3)  support  activities  in  continuing  edu- 
cation In  science  and  engineering  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  women  who — 

(A)    are  m  the  work  force,  or 

iBi  who  are  not  in  the  work  force  be- 
cause their  careers  have  been  Interrupted 
to  acquire  new  knowledge,  techniques  and 
skills  in  scientific  and  technical  fields, 

|4|  undertake  a  comprehensive  research 
program  designed  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing of  lAi  the  potential  contribution 
of  women  in  .science  and  technology  and 
iBi  the  means  to  facilitate  the  participation 
and  advancement  of  women  in  scientific 
and  technical  careers. 


(6)  establish  a  visiting  women  scientists 
program: 

■  ^1  support  activities  designed  to  im- 
p.'ove  the  availability  and  quality  of  public 
information  concerning  the  imp:5rtance  of 
the  participation  of  women  in  careers  In 
science  and  technology, 

i7i  support  activities  of  museums  and 
science  centers  which  demonstrate  poten- 
tial to  Interest  and  involve  women  In  sci- 
ence and  technology: 

i8i  make  grants  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Research  Opportunity  Grants  ic 
women  scientists  who  lAi  have  received 
their  doctorates  within  five  years  prior  to 
•he  date  of  the  award  or  i  B  i  have  received 
•heir  doctorates  have  had  their  careers  inter- 
rapted,  and  re-enierinc  the  work  force  with- 
in five  years  after  such  Interruption. 

(9 1  make  grants  to  women  eligible  under 
paragraph  i8)  to  assi«t  such  women  In  plan- 
ning and  developing  a  research  project  eli- 
gible for  support  under  such  paragraph: 

ilOi  provide  support  to  Individuals  or 
..cademic  Institutions  for  full-time  or  part- 
time  visiting  professorships  for  women  in 
science    and 

(11)  suoport  demonstration  project  activi- 
ties of  Indi.iduals.  public  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate entities  designed  to  encovirage  the  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  women  in 
science,   engineering,   and   technology 

MINORITIES  IN  SCIENCE 

Sec  34  lai  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
1 1 )  to  undertake  or  support  a  comprehensive 
science  education  program  to  Increase  the 
participation  of  minorities  in  science  and 
technology,  and  i2i  to  support  activities  to 
initiate  resear.'h  at   minority  Institutions 

lb)  By  September  30  1981,  the  Director. 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science 
and  Technology  established  In  section  36, 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port proposing  a  comprehensive  and  contin- 
uing program  at  the  Foundation  to  promote 
the  full  participation  of  minorities  In  science 
and  technology  Such  report  shall  contain 
budjtetarv  and  legislative  recommendations 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  program  by  the 
Foundation. 

NATIONAL  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  35  (ai  By  January  20.  1982,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  assistance  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  the  Director  of  the  Foundation  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
proposing  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
and  program  including  budgetary  and  leg- 
islative recommendations,  for  the  promotion 
of  equal  opportunity  for  women  and  minori- 
ties in  science  and  technology 

(b)  On  or  before  January  1,  1983  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  assistance  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
the  heads  of  appropriate  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
.shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Cotigre'^s  proposing  a  comprehensive  policy. 
mcludli^ig  budgetary  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations, concerning  the  direct  and  In- 
direct impacts  of  science  and  technology  on 
women  and  minorities 

COMMITTEE     ON     EQfAL     OPPOBTT'NrriES     IN 
SCIENCE   AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  36  (ai  There  is  established  within 
the  Foundation  a  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities in  Science  and  Technology  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Committee"!  The 
Committee  shall  provide  advice  to  the  Foun- 
dation concerning  i  1  i  the  Implementation  of 
the  provision'  of  this  Act  and  i2i  other  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  Foundation  to 
encouraj^e  full  participation  of  women,  ml- 
norllies.  and  other  groups  currently  under- 
represented  m  scientific  engineering,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  fields 
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(b)  Emch  Member  of  the  Committee  »n»li 
be  appolnled  by  the  Director  *nn  the  con- 
currence of  the  NatlonH  .Scletxe  b-ard  The 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Scimce  Board 
Committee  on  Mlnorltle*  and  Women  snail 
be  an  ex  omcio  Member  of  the  Conimutee 
Members  of  the  Committee  Hhall  be  ap- 
pointed to  »erve  for  a  three-year  term  and 
may  be  reappointed  to  serve  one  additional 
term  of  three  vears 

(C)  There  shall  i)«  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  *hlch  shall  be  known  as  tne 
Subcommittee  on  Women  In  Science  and 
Technology  The  subcommittee  on  Women 
In  Science  and  lechnoloKy  shall  have  reapon- 
slblUty  for  all  Committee  malteri  relating  to 
ill  the  participation  in  and  opportunities 
for  the  education,  training  and  research  oJ 
women  In  sclei.ce  and  technology  and  i^> 
the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on 
women  The  Subcommittee  ahall  be  com- 
poaed  of  all  the  women  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  such  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  the  Committee  may  designate 

Id)  There  shall  be  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minorities  In  Science  and 
Technology  The  Subcommittee  on  Minori- 
ties In  Science  and  Technology  shall  nave 
reaponslblUty  for  all  Committee  matters  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  participation  la  and  op- 
portunities for  education,  training  and  re- 
search for  mlnorltlea  In  science  ad  tech- 
nology and  (J)  the  Impact  of  sclenre  and 
technology  on  minorities  The  .subcumnilt- 
tee  shall  be  composed  of  all  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  such  other  mem- 
ber* of  the  Committee  as  the  Committee  may 
designate 

le)  The  Committee  may  organlie  sucn 
additional  standing  or  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
a«  the  Committee   finds  appropriate 

If)  Each  year  the  Committee  shill  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Director  a  report 
concerning  lU  activities  during  the  previous 
year  and  Its  proposed  activities  for  the  next 
year  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gresa  the  report,  unaltered,  along  with  com- 
menU. 

BIKNNUl.    aCPOIT 

Sic  37  (a)  By  January  30.  1982.  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Director  shall  simul- 
taneously transmit  a  report  to  the  Conyrevi. 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  me 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  I'ollcy.  tne 
Chairman  of  the  E<iual  Eniplovment  Oppor- 
tuolty  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management,  the  .Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the 
Secretary   of   Health   and   Human   Services 

lb)  The  report  rec)u.red  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain- 
Ill  an  accounting  and  comparl.vDn.  by 
sex.  race,  and  ethnic  group  and  by  dis- 
cipline, of  the  participation  of  women  and 
men  in  scientific  and  technical  poiltlons, 
Including — 

[At  the  number  of  Individuals  In  per- 
manent and  temporary  and  In  full-time  and 
part-tln>r  sclentiJlc  and  technical  po.sltlons 
by   appropriate   level   or  similar  category; 

iBi  the  average  salary  of  Individuals  In 
such  scientific  and  te-hnlcal  position. 

|C|  the  number  and  type  of  promotional 
opportunities  reall/ed  by  Individuals  In  such 
scientific  and  technical  positions. 

(D)  the  numt^er  of  individuals  serving  as 
principal  investigators  In  federally  con- 
ducted or  federally  supported  research  and 
development,   and 

I  El  the  unemplovment  rate  of  Individuals 
seeking  scientific  and   technical   portions. 

I2|  an  a.ssessment.  Including  quantitative 
and  other  data,  of  the  proportion  of  women 
and  minorities  studying  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields.  Including  mathrnis- I's  and 
computer  skills,  at  all  educational  levels. 
and 

|3|  such  other  da'a  analyses  and  evalua- 
tions aa  the  Director,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunities  In 


Science  and  Technology  determines  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  loundaiiun  s  luiic- 
uons  as   well   as   the  policies  and  programs 

oi    this   Act 

SCViaABIMTY 

Skc-  38  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  other  pro.uions 
of  the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  If  an  ap- 
plication of  a  provision  ol  thl-s  Act  to  a  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
to  another  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be    alTected. 

ALITIIOHUATIOI*   or   APf«OP«IATIONS 

Src  39  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
National  Science  >oundaiion  pursuant  to 
section  11.  not  leis  than  »30.000.000  shall  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  carry  out  the 
proviiions  of  this  part 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  Irom  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an    amendment    as    follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
•  An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  to  promote 
the  full  use  of  htiman  resource.s  in  science 
and  technology  through  a  comprehensUe  and 
continuing  program  to  increase  substantial- 
ly the  contribution  and  advancement  of 
women  and  minorities  in  sclentltlc,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  careers,  and  for  other 
purposes" 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 

Don  ruguA 

Groacc   E     BsowN.  Jr  . 

Jame.s   .s<  Mtira. 

DONAID  J     Peasi. 

Tom  Hahkin 

HsxoidC    HmirNBcrK 
Af  laujfrt  on  t'tr  Part  of  thf  House. 

EDWAan   M     KcNNtnv 

Harrison    A     Williams,    Jr  . 

CiAiBORNr   Prt-L. 

Oayiori)    Nclsow, 

AlAN     CHANISTON 

HnvtAKi)  M    MrT/rNBAfM. 
Rl'  tISSIl    S     Si  iiwiiker. 
J»  "IB  K    Jsvrrs 
Orrin    O     Hatch 
Managers  on  tnr  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint   Explanatort    Statimint   or  Tfot 
CoMMirm  or  CnNrrRiNcr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
atreeliiR  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  588) 
■'National  Science  Fniindatlnn  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Terhnologv  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Act"  submit  the  follow  np:  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  nf  t)ie  cfTe:i  f.f  thr  .i^'ii.!;  agreed 
upon  by  the  manapers  and  recommended  in 
the   accompniiN  ln<    ^(jrifereri' r    rep^Tt 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
In  the  amendment  nf  the  Hoise  vil'h  an 
»m»i'.dment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
■Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  TTie 
differences  betjieen  the  .Senate  b!!l  the  Hou.se 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  asreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
cal corrections,  conformlne  changes  made 
ne-essarv  by  a)?-eemrn's  red  bed  bv  the  co-i- 
frrees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes 

PART    A      NATIONAL    ,'-.CIINCr    rOUNBATlOH 
AlTHORtZATTON 

Section   ;;     Funds 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested authorization  in  the  amount  of 
»1  069  5U0  OOO  fur  fls  -al  v  eiir  Ifl'll  plus  »S  500  - 
OOO  In  excess  foreipn  cv:rrencles  The  House 
authorized  11  Ijnaanoon  and  »5 ')00  000  In 
excess  foreign  curren'-l's  The  respe'-tlve  .Sen- 
ate figures  were  I l.OflS. 500.000.  with  »5.500.- 


000  In  excess  foreign  currencies  The  Com- 
mittee on  Conference  recommended  H.1I4.- 
50(J.0O0  plus  »5  500  000  In  exres.,-.  f'/rei>;n  cur- 
rencies 

(ll  For  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences the  budget  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  $259  800  000  The 
House  authorized  »259  8(i(i  (yxi  and  ti.e  Sen- 
ate authorized  »345  :ji)0  OtiO  The  Conferees 
agreed  upon  1259  800  000 

i3l  For  a.strononilcal.  atmr^spherlc  earth, 
and  ocean  sclence.s  the  liudget  re<iiic  i  of  the 
National  ^Sclence  Foundation  vias  $235  800  - 
000  I  he  Hou.se  authorized  1237  KiOlxKi  and 
the  .S<-nate  authorized  1225. 540. CKO  ITii  con- 
ferees agreed    upon  $237,100,000 

It  wdb  the  iii.enl  ol  ini'  ^onirrees  that  o.' 
the  additional  amounts  authorized  lor  this 
M-ctloii  over  the  request  of  the  Kuundatlun. 
$1  3  million  Is  to  be  allocated  to  o.T.setting 
cost   to  the   program   due   to   Increased   fuel 

Ci>.StS 

(3)  For  the  United  States  Antarctic  pro- 
gram, the  budget  re<|uest  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  $60,400,000  The  House 
authorized  $64  200.000.  and  the  Senate 
authorized  $58  000  000  The  conferees  agreed 
upon  $64,200,000 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  of  the 
additional  amounts  authorized  over  the  re- 
quest of  the  Foundation.  $3  8  million  Is  to  be 
used  to  offset  the  Increased  cost  to  the  pro- 
gram due  to  the  rise  in  fuel  prices 

14 1  Ocean  Drilling  Program  For  the 
Ocean  Drilling  Program  the  budget  request 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  was  $22  - 
000  OOO  The  Ho;  se  authorized  $17  5n00n0 
and  the  Senate  authorized  $24  000  000  Tlie 
conferees  a»;reed  upon  $22  000  000  It  was 
farther  agree:]  by  the  conferees  that  of  the 
Amounts  authorized  for  the  Ocean  DrllllnR 
Program  $500  OOO  is  to  be  used  to  conduct  a 
study  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  Ocean 
Margin  nnilng  Prcjgram  with  such  report 
to  be  presented  through  the  Concress  not 
later  tlian  Decemher  31  1!>80  In  aildltlon  It 
was  the  understandlntr  of  the  conferees  that 
of  the  amounts  authorized  for  the  Ocean 
Drilling  ProKrani  $» 'On  noo  stall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Ocean  Marpin  Drilling  Project 
consistent  with  the  plans  submitted  In  the 
Foundation's  revised   lOfil   htidget  requests 

(5|  For  Blnloglca;  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  the  budget  reque-.t  of  the  NatlnnsI 
Science  Fo\inda'lnn  was  $177,900  000  The 
House  authorized  JlR14lorioo  and  the  !sen- 
nte  authorized  $173  400  000  The  conferees 
agreed    upon   $!82nnnnfio 

(6 1  Sclen-e  Fd\icRMrin  I»rograms  For  sci- 
ence education  programs  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Natlrinal  Science  Foimdatlon 
was  $75  700  000  The  House  authorized  $92- 
200  000  and  the  .Senate  authorized  $87  100- 
000  The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  figure  of 
»9 1  200  000 

Of  the  total  amount  atithorlzed  for  sci- 
ence education  programs  the  Senate  stlpu- 
liited  that  $i  000  000  should  be  available  for 
science  education  prnprams  relating  to  ap- 
prnnrlnte  technolopv  The  House  provision 
was  that  not  less  than  $1  500^00  should  be 
available  for  such  proprams  TTie  conferees 
npreed  upon  the  floire  of  $'  Ron  oOO 

Of  the  amounts  amhorl'ed  for  science  ed- 
ucation the  Senate  hill  stlpxilated  that  not 
less  than  $2  250  000  should  be  avalla'.'e  for  a 
procram  In  ethics  In  valoes  in  science  In 
technnlo<fy  and  not  less  than  $500  000  be 
available  for  a  nro<?rnm  for  the  handicapped 
In  «clence  The  Hntisp  till!  had  no  comiarahle 
explicit  provisions  The  conferees  agreed  to 
ac-ept  the  .Senate  nrovlslons 

In  addlMon  of  the  amo\in's  nu'horlzed  for 
yclen'-e  education  proprams  the  House  bill 
provided  that  not  less  than  '2  iQO  OOO  should 
be  available  for  science  facultv  Improvement 
proi;rams  providing  year-long  awards  to  ex- 
perienced full-time  science  teachers  from 
two  and  four  year  collepes  who  were  prl- 
niarllv  Involved  In  iinderpraduate  science  in- 
struction with  the  intent  of  these  awards  to 
be    to    allow    them    to    increase    their   com- 
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petence  In  science  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
comparable  provision  The  conferees  at;recd 
to  accept  the  House  provision 

It  is  the  expec  tation  of  the  conferees  that 
the  additional  amounts  authorized  for  Sci- 
ence Education  acilvltie.s  will  allow  funding 
at  the  level  of  the  Adnuiustration  s  initial 
FY  81  request  of  $J  1  nUUion  tor  the  Science 
for  cili/eiis  J'rugram 

|7)  Programs  in  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science  Kor  pr<jf;rams  in  this  category,  the 
.National  .Science  huundation  requested  $119,- 
GuOOOO  The  House  bill  authorized  $142,560- 
000.  while  the  Senate  bill  authorized  $128.- 
08U0OO  Ihe  conferees  agreed  upon  the  ngure 
of  $157,000,000  The  conferees  further  stipu- 
lated that  of  the  amounts  so  authorized. 
162,615  000  were  speclflcall)  avUhorlzed  for 
j^rtjgrams  in  en','lneerlnp  and  $74,385,000 
viere  specifically  authorized  for  programs  In 
applied  science  The  conferees  agreed  that 
i,f  the  amount  authorized  for  pro.;rBms  in 
applied  science  not  less  than  12  5  percent 
should  be  expended  to  support  the  activities 
of  small   business  concerns 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  proprams  In  engineer- 
ing not  less  than  $19  400,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  earthciuake  hazard  mitigation  pro- 
grams, not  les,s  than  $1,0;J0,(X)0  would  be 
available  for  the  small  business  innovation 
program  for  projects  tn  aid  the  handicapped, 
not  less  than  $3  000  000  wovi'd  be  available 
for  programs  in  research  and  development  in 
appropriate  technolopv  not  less  than  $5 - 
000  OOO  would  be  available  for  a  center  for 
innovation  development  specified  to  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  experiencing  unemployment 
in  excess  of  10  percent  In  1979  and  centrally 
located  to  serve  several  major  metropolitan 
centers  and  not  less  than  »1  800,000  would 
be  available  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
peratlon  of  three  universlty-based  innova- 
tion centers  The  Senate  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provisions  The  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 

(8l  For  activities  Off  Scientific  Technologi- 
cal and  Internatl' nal  Au'alrs  the  Foundation 
requested  $27  750  000  The  Hou.se  authorlze<l 
$30  540  000  and  the  Senate  authorl'ed  $26,- 
500  000  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  figure 
of  $28  000  000 

The  House  t!'.'.  piovided  that  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  under  this  section  $14  - 
500  000  wotild  tie  specPed  for  a  propram  In 
international  cooperative  science  activities 
The  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  provision 
The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
provision 

<9)  For  Cross-Directorate  Programs,  the 
F  >undatlon  requested  $29  750  000  The  House 
authorized  »33  200r00  while  the  Senate  au- 
thorized $32  750  000  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  figure  of  $33  200  000 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  from  the 
amounts  authorized  In  this  section  not  more 
t.ian  111  OOO  000  would  be  available  for  United 
States  USSR  corjperatlve  research  but  with 
the  proviso  of  the  no  nortlon  would  be  ex- 
pended until  the  President  has  certified  In 
WTltlnp  to  the  Congress  that  such  expendi- 
tures would  he  of  direct  and  very  sub- 
suntial  benefit  to  the  United  States  at 
America  The  Hotise  bill  carried  .'Imllar  pro- 
vision but  stipulated  that  funds  avallab'e 
would  be  m  the  imount  of  $1  60". 000  The 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House  provi- 
sion 

MO)  For  Propram  Development  and  Man- 
aceinent  the  Foundation  requested  $59  - 
800  000  The  House  authorized  $59  800  000, 
while  the  Senate  provided  $60  000  001  The 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  figure  of 
$60  000  000 

'111  Of  the  total  amounts  authorized  for 
the  categnrles  of  Mathmatlcal  and  Phvslcal 
Sciences  Astronomical  Atmospheric,  Earth 
and  Ocean  Sciences  and  Bloloftlcal  Be- 
havioral and  -Social  Sciences  the  Senate  bill 
stipulated  that  not  'e>s  than  10  percent 
would  be  made  available  for  grants  to  two 
and   four   year   colleges   for   equipment   and 


instrumentation  costing  »35  O'JO  <  r  less  The 
Hou.se  bill  had  no  comparable  provision  The 
conferees  agreed  to  specify  'hat  not  les.s  than 
$5  0(,0 OOO  of  the  total  funds  avithorlzed  lor 
these  three  catepories  plus  the  category  of 
Englneerinj;  and  Applied  Science  would  be 
set  aside  for  grants  to  such  college.-  for 
equipment  and  insirumenutlon  costing 
$35,000  or  less 

I  12)  The  House  bill  further  stipulated  that 
from  the  funds  authorized  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  categories  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences  Astronomical  Atmos- 
pheric Earth  and  Ocean  Sciences,  Biological 
Behavorial  and  Social  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Science  not  less  that 
$2  OOO  000  would  be  made  available  to  sup- 
port the  salaries  of  faculty  members  of  two 
and  four  year  colleges  having  oily  small  or 
no  doctoral  programs  m  science  and  engl- 
iieerlng  or  of  universities  with  a  very  limited 
science  and  engineering  pro.'ram  for  the 
p.irposes  of  enabling  these  faculty  members 
to  participate  m  research  projects  at  institu- 
tions other  than  the  facvilty  members  home 
institutions  The  Senate  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provision  The  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept provisions  of  the  House  bill 

Section  12:  Avaxlability  of  appropriations 

Both  Hotise  and  Senate  hills  provided  that 
approprlatlo:  s  made  under  avithority  pro- 
vided m  the  various  sections  of  this  bill 
should  remain  available  tor  obligation  for 
expenditure  or  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture only  for  such  periods  specified  in  the 
acts  making  the  appropriations  The  Confer- 
ees agreed  to  accept  Senate  language 
Section  n    Special  rmphasif.  programs 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  blKs  provided 
for  specific  stipulations  atTectmg  the  expen- 
diture of  certain  authorizations  made  to 
s.ipport  the  programs  of  the  Foundation  The 
stipulations  contained  in  these  sections  have 
been  discus  ed  according  to  the  respective 
sfctioiis  of  the  Foundation  authorization  In 
section  11  I  above) 
Section  14     Ocean  margin  drilling  project 

The  House  bill  provided  specifications  for 
a  report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Foundation 
on  the  Ocean  Margin  Drilling  Pro,e:t  This 
se.tloii  was  discussed  In  conjunction  with 
the  aulhorlzjition  related  to  Ocean  Drilling 
Project  in  section  11  i  above  i  The  Senate  bill 
did  not  require  such  a  report  to  be  pre- 
pared, but  did  require  the  Foundation  to 
initiate  the  Ocean  Margin  Drilling  Project 
beginning  In  FY  1981  The  conferees  accepted 
both  the  requirement  for  the  report,  and  the 
stipulation  that  the  Ocean  Margin  Drilling 
Proje:;t  begin  immediately 

Section  15    Official  expenses 

Both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  bills  provided 
for  the  use  of  up  to  $5,000  from  appropria- 
tions made  under  the  authority  of  the  act, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  ol  NSF  for 
official  consultation  representation  or  other 
extraordinary  expenses  The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  lan-uage  of  the  Senate  bill 
Section  le.  Foreign  currency 
The  House  and  Senate  bills  contained 
similar  provisions  providing  for  the  use  of 
not  more  than  $5  5  million  dollars  to  be 
appropriated  to  this  authorization  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Foundation  Incurred  outside 
the  U  S .  and  to  be  drawn  from  foreign 
currencies  that  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Conferees 
agreed  to  the  wording  of  the  Senate  bill 
Section  17:  Transfer  of  authority 
Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  bills  con- 
tained similar  sections  regarding  the  ability 
of  the  Director  of  the  Foundation,  upon  pro- 
viding proper  information  to  the  Congres.s 
and  receiving  explicit  authorization  for  such 
activities  or  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty 
calendar  days  after  submission  of  the  writ- 
ten proposal,  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent 


of  the  funds  authorized  from  one  category 
to  another  in  section  1 1    The  contereet  agreed 
to  accept  the  language  of  the  Setsate  bill 
Sectivn   Ih     Directorate  Consolidation 

The  Hovise  bill  provided  that  the  Founda- 
tiosi  be  directed  to  consolidate  all  of  Its 
directorates  including  the  Science  Educa- 
tion Directorate  under  one  roof  m  location 
of  the  central  administrative  oITices  of  NSF 
on  or  before  August  1  1982  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  The 
House  provision  wavs  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees 

Serfion  7  9    /JofobJf  redurfton 

The  Hou.se  bill  stipulated  that  if  appro- 
priations for  a  given  set  of  activities  as  au- 
thorized in  sections  U  or  13.  were  less  than 
the  authorization  for  that  set  of  activities 
then  the  amounts  available  for  expenditure 
should  be  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  authorization  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  the  text  of  the  Appro- 
priations Act  The  Senate  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provision  The  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  House  provision 

Section  20    Grant  Titles 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  be  re- 
quired to  add  to  the  title  of  all  grants  made 
h-  '■"f  Foi:nri'\tion  a  brief  statement  in  lay- 
man's language  of  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
search being  undertaken  The  Senate  bill  had 
no  coinparuoie  provision  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision 
Serfion  21  Amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  19S0 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950.  requiring  that  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  m  making  nominations  for  the 
National  Science  Board  to  the  President  give 
due  regard  to  equitable  representation  of 
scientists  v^'ho  are  women  or  who  represent 
minority  groups  The  House  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provision  The  conferees  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  provision. 

Section   22     Anendrricnls   to  awards 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  con- 
tal  similar  provisions  regarding  the  ex- 
pansion of  eligibility  for  the  National  MedaJ 
of  Science  and  Waterman  awards  to  scien- 
tists in  the  areas  of  behavioral  or  social 
science  The  House  agreed  to  accept  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill 

Addifionai  comments 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Director 
of  the  Foundation,  Jointly  with  the  Secretary 
of  Edtication  develop  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  Joint  Science  Education 
Program  plan  The  Senate  bill  carried  no 
comparable  provision  ""he  conferees  declined 
to  include  this  provr-'.'n  In  the  bill  as 
reported 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  mak- 
ing certain  stipulations  regarding  the  pre- 
paration and  submission  of  biennial  reports 
from  the  National  Science  Board,  and  the 
report  on  science  indicators  The  Hou.se  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision  The  con- 
ferees declined  to  include  these  provisions  m 
the  bli:  as  reported, 

PART   B      WOMtN,    MINORrrlES     SCIINCI   AND 
TtCHNOLOCT 

The  Senate  bill  expands  the  program  of 
minorities  In  science  and  handicapped  in 
science  and  In  a  Title  II  contained  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  women  In  science  The  House 
amendment  includes  programs  to  Increase 
the  participation  of  women  and  minorities 
m  science  within  the  Foundation's  authori- 
zations and  directs  the  President  to  develop 
a  "comprehensive  policy  with  regard  to 
women,  minorities  science  and  technology 
encompassing  not  only  the  Increased  partici- 
pation of  women  and  minorities  In  science 
and  technologv  but  also  the  Impacts  of 
science     and     technology     on     women     and 
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minorities  The  Hous«  bin  also  dlrfcta  the 
President  t.i  report  ti^  the  Conijress  adminis- 
trative diid  leKislatlve  programs  to  Imple- 
ment this  policy 

Srmon  }1     Sh.ort  title 

The  Conferees  agreed  lo  lubstlliite  a  new 
Part  B  in  lieu  of  Title  II  of  the  Senate  bill 
This  section  ci)ntalns  an  abbreviated  gen- 
eral slaienienl  encompassing  the  Senate's 
provlskms  on  Women  in  Science  within  a 
general  program  of  Science  lechnvilo^y  and 
Equal  Opportunities'  Although  Part  B  Is 
substantially  less  detailed  than  the  Senate 
tjtll  the  Conferees  expect  that  the  Founda- 
tion *Ui  carry  .nit  these  provlsicns  as  pro- 
vided In  this  statement  and  Intend  to  over- 
see the  roundatlons  progress  In  Implement- 
ing these  program* 

The  short  title  of  Part  B  has  been  revised 
from  the  Senate  version  "Women  In  Science 
and  Technology  Equal  Opportunity  Act"  to 
the  Science  and  i'echnologv  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Act  ■  This  short  title  emphasizes 
that  a::  underrepresented  groups  should  ex- 
perience an  equal  .jpportunlty  to  participate 
In  sclen.  e  and  technology  and  that  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology  must  pro- 
vide all  cltlrens  with  equal  opportunities  to 
benefit  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed. 
ethnic  origin,  or  sex 

Section  32    Findings  and  policy 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  Include  In  the 
nndlngs  and  Policy  Statement  the  general 
findings  of  the  Senate  bill  related  to  Women 
In  .-science  as  well  as  the  flnilngs  related  to 
the  partlclpatl.  n  of  women  and  minorities 
In  science  contained  In  the  report  accom- 
pan>lng  the  House  bill 

The  Conferees  wish  to  make  clear  their 
belief  that  while  skills  In  science  and  malhe- 
mau  s  are  declining  nationally,  they  are 
essentia:  for  entry  and  achievement  In  a  wide 
range  of  profes.slonal  and  technical  fields 
Furthermore  the  Conferees  believe  that 
literacy  In  science  and  mathematics  Is  seri- 
ously declining  but  contrlbute.s  Importantly 
to  the  abllltv  of  the  Individual  to  function 
In  a  wide  range  of  professional,  personal  and 
civic  activities 

The  Conferees  find  and  amrm  that  — 

(1)  the  preeminent  position  of  the  Nation 
In  s-lence  and  technolngv  deoends  upon  the 
development  of  the  full  potential  of  the 
scientific  talents  and  technical  skills  of  men 
and  women,  equallv  of  all  ethnic,  racial  and 
economic   backgrounds. 

i2i  the  full  employment  of  all  men  and 
women  In  scientific  and  technical  occupa- 
tions produces  Job  opportunities  and  a  pos- 
itive effect  on  the  gross  national  product; 

I  31  the  full  use  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical human  resources  of  the  Nation  U  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  for  such  re- 
sources over  the  long  term, 

i4|  men  and  women  have  equal  potential 
for  excellence  and  advancement  In  scientific 
and  technical  fields: 

(5i  women  have  long  been  denied  equal 
emplovmenr  opportunities  In  scientific  and 
technical  fields; 

(«t  minorities  have  equal  potential  for 
excellence  and  advanf-ement  In  scientific 
and  technical  fields  as  all  other  Americans 
but  have  lonir  heen  denied  equal  opportunl- 
tlea^ln  scientific  and  technical  fields;   and 

■^1  measurable  participation  In  science 
has  not  vet  heen  achieved  by  minority  wom- 
en ai;d  handicapped  Individuals 

Therefore  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  men  and  women  equal- 
ly, of  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  economic  back- 
grounds to  acqi;:re  skills  In  science  and 
mathematics  aiid  to  have  eqvia]  opportunity 
In  education  training  and  employment  In 
scientific  and  technical  fields 

Howe'-er,  a'thou-h  men  and  women  of 
all  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  have  equal 
potential  for  advancement  and  excellence  In 
science  and  technology. 

I  A)  about  10  percent  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers engaged  in  research  are  women. 


iBi  the  unemplovment  rates  of  women 
scientists  are  two  lo  five  times  higher  than 
such  rates  for  men  in  every  field  of  science 

iCi  women  scientists  generally  earn  less 
than  men  In  every  field,  at  e.ery  dei;ree  level, 
a',  everv  level  of  experience  and  In  every  em- 
p;oyment  setting, 

(D)  the  Federal  goiernment  ranks  next 
lowest  to  buslnesi  and  Industry  with  only 
5  percent  of  Its  employed  doctoral  scientists 
and  engineers  being  women,  and 

lEi  about  4  percent  of  scientists  and  en- 
i.;lneers  are  minority  Americans  whereas 
ihese  groups  constitute  approximately  17 
percent  of  the  labor  force 

The  conferees  note  and  endorse  the  sec- 
tions In  the  Senate  and  the  House  reports 
which  descrll>e  in  detail  the  conditions  of 
vk  mien  and   minorities  In  science 

In  .sum.  the  Conferees  lielleve  that,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  national  failure  to  develop 
the  scientific  and  technical  potential  of  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population  should  be 
corrected  a-s  soon  as  possible;  otherwise  It 
will  be  Increasingly  dlfllcult  to  meet  critical 
requirements  in  such  fields  as  engineering 
where  shortages  already  exist  More  impor- 
tant, the  quality  of  research  and  develop- 
ment will  suffer  It  Is  Impossible  lo  claim 
that  research  l>«lng  performed  by  today's 
scientists  and  engineers  Is  the  best  which 
could  be  supported  when  more  than  half  of 
the  nation's  potential  scientists  aiid  engi- 
neers are  etTectlvely  denied  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  scientific  and  technologic 
endeavors  because  of  a  wide  variety  of  fac- 
tors In  the  interest  of  funding  the  highest 
quality  science  and  technology  over  the  long- 
term,  the  Conferees  believe  It  is  therefore 
necessarv  to  devote  substantial  resources  to 
Improve  the  participation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities In  .science  and  science  education  even 
If  that  may  necessitate  some  reallocation  of 
current  research  and  education  budgets  Jn 
short,  current  efforts  are  InsufTlcient  and 
must   be  Increased  very  substantially 

The  Conferees  also  believe  that  the  sys- 
temic nature  of  the  barriers  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  women  and  minorities  In  science 
have  roots  in  the  deeper  problem  of  the  gen- 
eral Impact  of  science  and  technology  on  the 
lives  of  all  women  and  minorities  as  discussed 
In  the  House  report  For  example,  science 
and  technology,  by  changing  the  character  of 
much  work,  have  placed  men  and  women  In 
direct  economic  competition  with  each  other 
where  before  their  roles  were  more  distinct 
Therefore  the  Conferees  find  and  affirm  that 
the  impacts  on  women  and  minorities  which 
are  produced  by  the  ad\ance  of  science  and 
technology  must  be  included  as  essential  fac- 
tors In  national  and  International  science, 
technology,  and  economic  policies  if  social 
and  economic  Inequities.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  low  participation  In  science  and 
technology,  are  to  be  remedied  or.  preferably, 
anticipateid 

The  Conferees  Intend  that  programs  and 
activities  which  are  Instituted  lo  carry  out 
the  purposes,  policies  and  provisions  of  Part 
B  shall 

(1)  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  use  the  expertise  of  women  and  mi- 
nority scientists  and  technologists  espef-lally 
associations  and  groups  Involved  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  minorities  In  sci- 
entific and  technical  fields. 

(3)  emphasise  fields  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical study  and  employment  In  which  the 
underrepresentatlon  of  women  and  minori- 
ties Is  most  serious  and  In  which  employment 
opportunities  are  the  greatest. 

(41  recognize  the  special  needs  of  women, 
partl'-ularly  minority  women,  minorities,  ar.d 
other  underrepresented  groups  In  science  and 
technology. 

'5  I  seek  to  Identify  other  groups,  such  as 
handicapped  Individuals,  who  are  under- 
represented  In  science  and  technology  and 
develop  programs  and  policies  lo  increase 
their  participation; 


i6i  make  maximum  use  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  funding,  and  reporting 
procedures 

i7i  provide  for  coordination  between  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  carrying  out 
t;ie  provisions  of  this  Act, 

i8i  encourage  the  Involvement  In  and 
contribution  of  resources  for  scientific  ac- 
tivities by   the  private  secto. , 

(9i  encourage  opportunities  for  accom- 
plishing comprehensive  and  long-term  Insti- 
tutional change  relating  to  the  participation 
of  women  and  minorities  in  science,   and 

(10)    provide   for  and   encourage  coopera- 
tion  among   governmental.    Industrial    aca 
demic,    and    other    Ivpes    of    employers    In 
accomplishing   the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Throughout  the  Conference  report  und 
this  Statement  of  Managers  the  Conferees 
emphasize  that  the  term  'science  Includes 
engineering  and  other  technologically  re- 
lated pri,ifesslons  and  occupations  The  con- 
tinuum of  disciplines  and  skills  required  for 
the  efflcleiu  and  t)eneftclal  advance  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  range  from  research 
si-lentlsts  to  technicians,  and  It  is  the  Intent 
of  this  Act  to  address  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity at  all  levels  of  science  and  technology 

For  the  purposes  of  Implementing  this  Act, 
the  Conferees  intend  the  term  "minorities" 
to  Include  all  American  Indian  or  Alaskan 
Natives.  Asian  or  Pacific  islanders  B.ucks 
and  Hispanlcs  as  defined  In  Directive  So  IS 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  entitled 
Race  and  Ethnic  Standards  for  Federal 
Statistics  and  Administrative  Reporting" 
However,  the  Conferees  also  Intend  the 
Foundation  to  seek  to  identify  groups,  such 
as  handicapped  individuals,  wlio  are  also 
underrepresented  In  science  and  technology, 
and  to  develop  programs  and  policies  lo  In- 
crease their  participation  as  well 

Section  33     U'otrien  in  science 

The  Senate  bill  contained  specific  provi- 
sions related  to  support  for  educational 
activities  In  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, higher  education  and  continuing 
education  to  Increase  the  participation  of 
women  In  scientific  careers,  among  other 
purposes,  to  support  projects  to  Increase  the 
public's  understanding  about  the  oppor- 
tvmltles  for  women  In  science,  among  other 
purposes,  and  to  support  activities  designed 
to  Improve  the  opportunities  available  for 
women  in  scientific  careers  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
visions 

The  Conferees  agree  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill,  with  modifications  transfer- 
ring many  of  the  Senate's  detailed  provisions 
to  this  Statement  The  Conferees  expect  the 
Foundation  to  make  every  effort  to  Increase 
the  participation  of  women  scientists  and 
engineers  in  all  of  Its  programs  and  In  all 
of  Its  Directorates  The  Conferees  expect 
that  programs  related  to  women  In  science 
will  comprise  four  types  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation, public  understanding.  Improving 
career  opportunities,  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Education 

With  regard  to  programs  In  higher  educa- 
tion aulhorl7ed  by  section  33(11,  the  Confer- 
ees expressly  Intend  that  programs  should 
increase  the  participation  of  women  In 
courses  of  study  at  the  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate, and  postgraduate  levels  leading  to  de- 
grees in  scientific  and  technical  field.s  and 
encourage  women  to  consider  and  prepare 
for  careers  In  science  and  technology  These 
programs  may  Include 

(  1  I  the  award  of  graduate  and  postgradu- 
ate fellowships  and  career  development 
grants  directly  to  Individuals  and  to  institu- 
tions for  award  to  individuals  without  re- 
gard to  when  the  Individual  received  an  un- 
de.'graduate  or  graduate  degree,  or 

2 1  research  participation,  tralneeshlps, 
and  internship  programs 

With  regard  to  programs  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education  authorlze<l  In  sec- 
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lion   33(2).   the   Conferees   expressly   Intend 
that   programs  should  emphasize — 

,1)  the  training  and  retraining  (including 
•  nservice  training)  of  teachers,  counselors, 
administrators,  and  other  appropriate  edu- 
cational personnel  to  improve  the  quality 
and  relevance  of  education  in  science  and 
mathematics  and  to  increase  student  aware- 
ness of  carc«r  opportunities  requiring  aclen- 
tinc  and  technical  skills 

,2,  the  use  of  visiting  women  scientists 
»nd  technicians  field  trips  or  other  lech- 
..iques  to  en-ourage  students  to  continue  In 
snd  complete  courses  ;n  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  to  consider  careers  in  sclentmc 
mid  technical  fields. 

3i  Mident  science  training  programs,  re- 
search particlptalon  projects  and  Intern- 
ships  or 

i4)  Institutions  were  appropriate,  work- 
shops for  students  and  their  parenu  and 
jTuardlans  to  increase  awareneis  and  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  skills  In  scl- 
rnce  and  mathematics  and  of  the  extent  lo 
which  scientific  and  technical  skills  are  re- 
quired for  entry  Into  careers 

The  Conferees  intend  however,  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs  In- 
cluded shall  not  be  implemented  by  the 
Foundation  or  any  of  Its  grantees  or  con- 
tractors In  any  school  system  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  local  education 
agency  a-s  dellned  in  section  1001  if)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
IMS 

With  regard  to  programs  In  continuing 
education  at  all  levels  authorized  In  section 
33i3i  the  Conferees  expressly  Intend  the 
Foundation  to  support  activities  In  science 
»hlch  provide  opportunities  for  women  who 
are  worldng  or  whose  careers  have  Ijeen  in- 
terrupted to  acquire  new  knowledge  tech- 
niques, and  skills  In  sclentir.c  and  technical 
fields  Thes:  programs  are  expected  to  in- 
clude 

il)  the  award  of  full-time  and  part-time 
fellowships  to  enable  eligible  women  to  pur- 
sue study  and  research,  continuing  educa- 
tion, and  career  development  in  sclenlltic 
and  technical  fields  without  regard  to  when 
the  individual  received  a  degree    or 

i2i  other  activities  including  pilot  pro- 
Riams  and  regional  etforts 

Public  Understanding 

The  Conferees  have  Included  several  pro- 
grams nf  the  Senate  bill  designed  to  improve 
tr.e  public  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
alleviation  of  the  underrepresentatlon  of 
women  in  science  In  the  implementation  of 
section  33(4  i.  the  Conferees  eNpresslv  intend 
the  Foundation  lo  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive research  program  designed  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  potential  contribution 
of  viomen  m  science  and  technology  as  well 
as  of  the  means  to  facilitate  the  participa- 
■lon  and  advancement  of  women  in  .scien- 
tific and  technical  careers  The  authorized  re- 
search program  mav  include  research  con- 
cerning the  problems  confronting  girls  and 
women  In  the  study  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  the  usefulness  of  s.'-lence  and 
mathem:itics  skills  on  the  entrv  and  advance- 
ment of  women  in  nonscientlfic  fields 

In  Implementing  the  VLsltlng  Women 
Scientists  Program  authorized  by  section  33 
(5  I,  the  Conferees  Intend  the  Foundation  to 
name  not  fewer  than  thirty  women  to  he 
visiting  women  scientists  each  year  Visiting 
women  scientists  are  to  visit  elementary  and 
schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  all  regioas  of  the  country  In  order  to  en- 
courai?e  girls  and  women  to  acoulre  skills  In 
mathemitics  and  science,  to  encourage  girls 
an^  women  to  consider  careers  In  science  and 
engineering  and  to  prepare  themselves  ap- 
propriately for  such  careers,  and  to  conduct 
lectures  seminars  Informal  discussions  and 
workshops  concernlne  various  a'p»c»c  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  careers  for  women 

Under  the  authority  provided  In  aectlon 
33(6),  the  Conferees  expect  the  Foundation 


to  employ  radio,  television.  Journals,  news- 
papers magazines,  or  other  news  media  and 
information  te.hnlques  lo  demonstrate  po- 
tential for  increaiing  public  awareness  of  the 
contribution  of  women  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields,  to  stress  the  importance  of  equal 
opportunity  .'or  women  m  careers  in  science 
and  technology,  to  emphasize  the  importance 
to  women  of  skills  In  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence for  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  occu- 
pations and  because  of  the  recognized  im- 
portance of  pre-school  experience  upon  the 
subsequent  development  of  sclertiflc,  mathe- 
matical and  lechnicil  skills  among  children, 
to  communicate  to  children  the  importance 
of  partl.-ipation  by  women  in  careers  in  sci- 
ence and  technology 

Under  the  authority  provided  In  section  33 
i7).  the  Conferees  expect  the  Foundation  to 
support  activities  of  museums  and  science 
centers  which  demonstrate  potential  to  in- 
terest and  Involve  women  :n  science  and 
technology  to  emphasize  opportunities  for 
c.areers  in  flentlfic  and  technical  fields,  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  equal  opportunity 
for  women  In  science  and  technology 
Improving  Career  Opportunities 
With  regard  to  improving  career  opportu- 
nities for  women  m  science  the  Conferees 
have  Included  several  provisions  from  the 
Senate  bill  as  section  33  (8).  (9).  (10)  and 
1  1 11 

Under  the  authority  of  section  33 ' 8)  the 
Foundation  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
be  called  National  Research  Opportunity 
Grants,  to  women  scientists  who  have  re- 
ceived their  doctorate  within  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  award  or  have  received 
their  doctorate  have  had  their  careers  Inter- 
rupted, and  arc  re-entering  the  work  force 
within  five  years  after  such  interruption 
The  Conferees  emphasize  that  the  National 
Research  Opportunity  Grants  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  only  The  Conferees  ex- 
pressly intend  that  each  National  Research 
Opportunity  Grant  made  shall  be  used  by 
the  recipient  to  conduct  scientific  research 
m  a  field  chosen  by  the  recipient  and  the 
grant  may  Include  funds  for  the  acquisition 
or  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  renova- 
tion of  facilities  for  research  purposes  or  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  graduate  fellowships 
•o  research  assistants  of  consultants  under 
the  sole  direction  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant 

Each  National  Research  Opportunity 
Grant  should  be  made  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  years  and  renewed  once  only  for  a 
maximum  three-year  period  The  minimum 
annual  amount  of  any  such  grant  should  be 
$10,000  Although  the  Conferees  expect  re- 
search opportunity  grants  to  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  women  principal  investigators, 
the  Conferees  are  aware  that  proper  account- 
ing practices  almost  Invariably  require 
awards  to  be  made  through  institutions  The 
Conferees  intend  that  activities  supported 
under  these  grants  are  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woman  scientist  principal  in- 
vestigator using  the  customary  procedures 
employed  by  the  research  institution  (profit 
or  non-profit)  and  the  Foundation  It  Is  in- 
tended that  the  Director  may  make  pay- 
ments to  any  institution  at  which  research 
under  a  National  Research  Opportunity 
Grant  is  performed  In  order  to  defray  the 
administrative  costs  of  such  institution,  cen- 
ter, or  organization  related  to  such  research 
Under  the  authority  of  section  33' 9 1  the 
Director  may  also  make  grants  to  women  po- 
tentially eligible  for  a  National  Research  Op- 
portunity grant  to  assist  such  candidates  In 
planning  and  developing  a  fully  competitive 
research  project  eligible  for  support.  These 
one-time  "seed"  grants  are  essential  If  the 
research  opportunity  grants  are  to  be  fully 
utilized. 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  to  authorize  support  to  individuals 
or  academic  institutions  for  full-time  or 
part-time  '■Isltlng  professorships  for  women 
in  science.  Visiting  Professorships  for  Women 


m  Science,  authorized  under  section  33(10). 
should  be  made  to  women  from  all  sectors, 
industrial  public  or  academic  The  Coriferees 
intend  that  visiting  professors  will  have  ap- 
propriate research  and  teaching  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  opportunities  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  advice  and  counsel  for  women  con- 
sidering careers  in  science  and  technology. 
Acceptance  of  a  visiting  professor  by  an  aca- 
demic institution  Is  not  intended  to  absolve 
that  institution  of  any  other  affirmative  ac- 
tion responsibilities  The  Conferees  intend 
that  each  visiting  professorship  should  ex- 
tend for  a  period  of  no;  more  than  two  years. 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  to  authorize  the  Foundation  to 
support  demonstration  projects  to  encourage 
the  employment  and  advancement  of  women 
in  science  Under  section  33  >  1 1  j .  the  Con- 
ferees expect  that  such  demonstration  proj- 
ects include,  at  least,  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  cooperative  research  and 
education  arrangements  among  business  con- 
cerns, academic  institutions,  and  other  ap- 
propriate entitles,  the  development  of  work- 
study,  pre-servlce  or  in-servlce  programs 
leading  to  permanent  employment  or  ad- 
vancement, the  development  of  programs  to 
assist  scientists  and  engineers  to  obtain  new- 
skills  in  order  to  change  fields,  advance  or 
otherwise  adapt  to  changing  needs  ir.  science 
and  technology,  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  permit  scientists  and  engineers  to 
exchange  positions  or  rotate  between  posi- 
tions within  and  among  public  agencies  and 
private  entitles,  the  establishment  of  new 
research  opportunities  for  students,  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  and  the  improvement 
of  employment  policies  and  conditions  for 
women  i.i  science 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle  relevant 
to  the  Instructions  concerning  section  3  the 
Conferees  note  and  reaffirm  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Senate  report  In  addition, 
the  Conferees  expect  the  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue the  science  career  facilitation  program, 
r.  Is  Intended  that  the  Foundation  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  under  section  33  with 
complementary  activities  of  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  entitles  and  that 
individual  recipients  of  fellowships,  grants, 
and  traineeships  under  section  33  shall  be 
paid  such  stipends  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe 

The  Conferees  also  note  their  encourage- 
ment to  the  Director  to  support  such  other 
programs  which  in  the  Director's  judgment 
win  further  the  aims  and  philosophy  of  the 
Act 

Secfion  34    Minorities  in  Science 

The  current  NSF  programs  to  Increase  the 
participation  of  minorities  in  science  include 
graduate  traineeships  at  minority  institu- 
tions and  minority  graduate  fellowships, 
minorities  In  science  programs  including 
research  apprenticeships  for  minority  high 
school  students  Resource  Centers  for  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  and  research  Initia- 
tion a;  minority  institutions 

The  Conference  Report  authorizes  and  the 
Conferees  intend  in  subsection  34  ai  that 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  existing 
NSF  programs  for  minorities  provide  the 
initial  nucleus  for  a  more  comprehensive 
program  to  improve  the  pai  tlclpatlon  of  mi- 
norities in  science  This  expansion  includes 
but  Is  not  limited  to  support  for  a  fourth 
Resource  Center  for  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing and  support  for  at  least  400  research 
apprenticeships  for  minority  high  school 
students  Both  of  these  initiatives  were  re- 
quested In  the  President's  initial  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  ar.d  both  were  Included  in 
the  House  amendment 

The  Conferees  agree  however  with  the 
Senate  report  that  ""programs  in  this  area 
are  in  a  fledgling  state  with  limited  availabil- 
ity and  visibility  "  Similar  to  the  Senate 
report,  the  House  report  terms  the  Founda- 
tion"? programs  for  women  and  minorities 
'onlv  a  beilnnlng  atlemnt  "  With  regard  to 
the  future,  therefore,  the  Conference  report 
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follows  the  Renerml  philosophy  of  the  House 
t)lll  and,  In  section  34ibi.  requires  the  Di- 
rector with  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunities,  established  under  sec- 
tion 38.  to  propose  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  program  for  the  Fovindatlon  to 
promote  the  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  In  science  and  technok^j^y  m  pro- 
portion to  their  imnibers  A  report  of  the 
proposal  is  'o  be  submitted  on  or  t>efore  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981  so  as  to  synchronize  with 
fLscal  year  1983  pUnnitiK  and  budRetlng 
The  Oonferees  expect  that  this  program 
win  not  t)«  limited  to  existing  programs  or 
policies  but  may  Include,  modify,  or  delete 
?iuch  existing  programs  as  appropriate  to 
develop  the  moat  effective  long-ran^e  inte- 
grated irogram  The  program  should  consti- 
tute an  integral  component  of  all  Director- 
ates at  the  Foundation  and  should  not  be 
the  sole  respoaslblllty  of  the  Science  Edu- 
cation Directorate  The  Conferees  Intend 
that  the  Director  and  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  shall  worlc  with  the  National 
Science  Boards  AdvLiory  Committee  for 
NJinorlty  Programs  In  Science  Education 
while  developing  their  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  minorities  in  science  program 
This  Collaboration  shall  Include  develop- 
ment of  a  recommendation  concerning  pos- 
sible consolidation  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee within  the  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities in  Science  and  Technology  so  as  to 
Increase  the  coordinated  eflecttveness  of  the 
Foundations  minority  programs  In  all  di- 
rectorates To  the  greatest  extent  appro- 
priate, the  program  proposal  mandated  by 
section  34(b)  should  Incorporate  s.iccessful 
elements  of  and  coordinate  with  the  Women 
In  Science  programs  establlihcd  under  sec- 
tion 33 

Section  35  Sutional  policy  deieiopmenf 
The  Conferees  agr^e  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed In  the  House  report  that  the  under- 
repre.^entatlon  of  women  and  minorities  In 
science  and  technology  "is  a  national  prob- 
lem that  transcends  the  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
It  Includes  all  a-spects  of  science  and  tech- 
nical policy  ■•  Therefore  the  Conference  Re- 
port follows  the  lead  of  the  Hou,^e  bin  and. 
In  section  35ial  directs  that  the  President 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Director  of  the 
omce  of  Science  and  Te'-hno'.oi?y  Policy  and 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation,  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  proposing  a  c  inrrehenslve 
national  policy,  and  program  for  the  promo- 
tion of  equal  opportunity  In  science  and 
technology  for  women  and  minorities  The 
report  Ls  to  be  submitted  before  February  I. 
1982.  so  that  It  may  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  parallel  with  the  fiscal  year 
budget  The  Conferees  expect  these  national 
programs  and  policies  'o  Incorporate  the 
Foundation's  program  and  plans  on  women 
and  minorities  In  science  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations appropriate  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector  Special  empha.sls 
should  be  placed  upon  measures  to  Improve 
employment,  educational,  and  training 
opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  in 
industry,  agriculture  and  .services  for  all 
levels  of  scientific  and  technological  research, 
development    and    commercialization 

The  problem  of  improving  the  participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  In  science 
however.  In  the  words  of  the  House  report.' 
has  Its  ■  roota  in  the  deeper  problem  of  the 
general  Impact  of  science  and  technology  on 
the  lives  of  all  women  and  minorities  ••  There- 
fore, the  Conferees  have  adopted  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  section  35(b)  directing  the 
President  to  propase  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional policy  concerning  the  direct  and  In- 
direct impacts  of  science  and  technology  on 
women  and  minorities  Under  section  35,  bi 
the  President  Is  to  develop  and  propose  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  program  In- 
cluding   budgetary    and    legislative    recom- 


mendations  to  Implement  the  foregoing  pol- 
icy before  January  1     1983 

The  Conferees  intend  that  the  proposed 
national  policy  and  program  con5lder  In  de- 
tail the  Impact  of  science  and  technology  on 
economic  development  on  the  character  of 
work,  on  individual  aspirations  and  quali- 
fications, on  family  and  community  life, 
as  well  as  on  other  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional policies  as  they  relate  to  women  and 
minorities 

The  Conferees  also  endorse  all  applicable 
findings  and  conclusions  relevant  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  national  policies  which 
are  contained  In  the  Hoose  and  55enate  re- 
ports The  Conferees  bei.eve  further  that 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  Director  of  the 
OfTlce  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  to 
lake  a  leading  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  national  policy  proposals  man- 
dated by  section  35 

Section  36    Comrnittee  on  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties in  Science  ,ind  Technology 

The  Conferees  agree  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Senate  that  the  creation  of  a  Committee 
to  advi.se  "the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Act  and  on 
other  policies  and  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion which  are  likely  to  result  in  greater  par- 
ticipation of  women  In  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, professional,  and  technical  fields"  is 
necessary  However,  in  keeping  with  broad- 
er mandates  of  this  part,  the  Committee 
mandated  by  the  Conference  report  Is  a 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunities  In 
Science  and  Technology  The  Conferees  In- 
tend that  the  Committee,  as  mandated  by 
section  36,  shall : 

I  1 1  establish  goats  for  Increasing  the  par- 
ticipation of  women,  minorities  and  other 
groups  currently  underrepresented  In  science 
and  technology: 

12)  make  recommendations  to  the  Foun- 
dation concerning  the  manner  In  which 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  should  be  distributed  among 
the  programs  and  activities  authorized  by 
this  Act,  taking  Into  consideration  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  and  supported  by  other 
public   agent  les    and   private   entitles; 

(3)  provide  advice  to  the  Foundation  con- 
cerning mechanisms  to  encourage  women 
and  minority  scientists  and  engineers  to  fully 
participate  In  all  the  programs  of  the  Foun- 
dation, particularly  research  programs, 

(4)  provide  advice  concerning  the  appro- 
priate manner  to  Increase  the  number  of 
women  and  minority  principal  Investigators 
on  research  projects  the  development  of 
flexible  research  support  programs,  and  the 
improvement  of  cooperation  between  bu.sl- 
ness  Concerns,  academic  Institutions  and 
o'her  appropriate  entitles  to  facilitate  re- 
search opportunities. 

i5)  make  recommendations  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Foundation  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
advisory  committees  and  the  selection  of  peer 
review  committees  In  order  to  further  tiie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

1 6 )  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
concerning  the  Inclusion  of  data,  analysis, 
and  evaluations  In  the  biennial  report  under 
section  37.  and 

(7)  annually  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  activities  undertaken  and 
supported  under  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Director  concerning  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uation with  the  report  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Director,  unaltered. 
along  with  comments 

The  Conferees  intend  that  the  Committee 
have  between  13  and  2(j  members  represent- 
ing a  cross-section  of  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical, life  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
The  Conferees  strongly  recommend  that  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  shall  be  women 
iind  also  a  majority  of  the  Commlt'ee  shall 
be  members  of  minority  groups  In  appoint- 
ing members  to  the  Committee  the  Con- 
ferees expect  the  Director  to  obtain  recom- 


rnendauons  from  governmental  and  private 
organi/a-ions  active  In  promoting  equal  op- 
portunity for  women  and  minoruiei,  m  scl- 
cn.e  and  technology  and  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  several  non-sclentlsta  to  the 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve  for 
three  year  terms  and  the  Conferees  intend 
that  members  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Foundation  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  National  Science  Board 
Menil)ers  may  be  reappKJinted  to  serve  one 
additional  term  A  member  who  is  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  is  expected  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  established  by  the  Director  which 
shill  not  exce«<l  a  rate  equal  to  'he  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  OS  18  under  the  General 
Sc.'iedole  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day.  including  travel- 
time  such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
i"i  mrnlfee  A  member  or  the  Committee 
who  Is  an  ofTlcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  serve  wlthc  it  ad- 
ditional compensation  All  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  t>e  reimbursed  for  trave: 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  that  the  Com- 
mittee sho.ild  have  two  standing  subcom- 
mittees, one  on  women  In  science  and  the 
other  on  minorities  in  science  to  deal  with 
Issues  fKDllcles  and  programs  related  to  these 
two  groups  The  Conferees  realize  that  the 
Committee  m«v  organize  other  ad  hoc  or 
standing  subcommittees  as  necessary  to  ad- 
drees  other  issues  relevant  to  the  Commit- 
tees buslnevi  The  Committee  Is  expec'ed  -o 
prepare  and  transmit  to  Director  and  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  concerning  Its 
activities  as  well  a.s  an  evaluation  of  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act 

The  Conferees  expect  the  Committee  In 
Its  first  annual  report  to  provide  an  assess- 
ment of  the  FViundaf  Ion's  managemer.t 
strticture  and  policies  ns  thev  pertain  to  the 
Implementation  of  Part  B  The  Conferees 
expect  this  assessment  t<.  Include  specific 
recommendations  for  anv  changes  In  these 
management  structures  or  policies  If  needed 
In  order  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
Part  B 

Section  37  Biennial  report 
Subsection  38  of  the  Conference  Report 
simplifies  reporting  requirements  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  by  mandating  a  biennial  report  on 
eoual  opportunities  m  science  and  technol- 
ogy The  Conferees  expect  other  agencies  of 
government.  Including  especially  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
provide  full  and  speedv  assistance  to  the 
Director  of  the  FVnindatlon  In  collecting 
such  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  biennial  report  As  stated  In  the  Con- 
ference Report  It  is  Intended  that  the  bien- 
nial  report   contain 

Ml  a  compilation  and  comparison  bv  sex, 
race  and  ethnic  group  and  bv  discipline, 
of  the  participation  of  women  and  men  in 
scientific  and  technical  positions.  Includ- 
ing— 

lA)  the  number  of  Individuals  In  perma- 
nent and  temporary  full-time  and  part-time 
scientific  and  technical  positions  by  appro- 
priate level  or  category: 

(B)  the  average  salary  of  Individuals  In 
such   scientific   and    technical   positions: 

(C)  the  number  and  type  of  promotional 
opportunities  realized  bv  Indlvldia'.s  In  such 
scientific  and  technical  positions, 

ID)  the  number  of  Individuals  serving  as 
principal  Investlpa'ors  In  federally  conducted 
or  federally  supported  research  and  develop- 
ment: and 

lE)  the  unemployment  rate  of  Individuals 
seeking  scientific  and  technical  positions; 

(2)  for  each  Federal  neencv  nations!  labo- 
ratory or  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment center,  a  description  and  evalu»- 
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Hon  of  the  activities  of  such  agency    labora- 
tory or  center  to— 

(A)  prevent  discrimination  against  women 
and  minorities  In  science  and  technology; 

(B)  increase  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment training  and  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities  In  science: 

iC)  lncrea)>e  the  participation  of  women 
and  minority  scientists  In  federally  funded 
-esearch, 

(D)  encourage  the  participation  of  minor- 
ity women  In  scientific  and  technical  careers; 

and 

I  El  encourage  the  participation  of  handi- 
capped IndiMduals  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nical careers 

(3!  an  assessment  of  the  proportion  of 
women  and  minorities  studying  lu  scientific 
and  technical  fields,  at  all  educational  levels; 
and 

(4)  such  other  data  analyses  and  evalua- 
tions as  the  Committee  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nities m  Science  and  Technology  determines 
appropriate  'o  carry  out  Its  functions  as  well 
as  to  implement  the  policies  and  programs  of 
this  Act 

The  Conferees  do  recognize  that  a  conslder- 
ah;e  responsibility  for  data  gathering  Is  man- 
dated in  section  37.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Conferees  to  require  the  expend:-  rv  of 
Inordinate  resources  for  gathering  data  For 
that  data  which  is  cx'raordlnarHy  difficult  to 
collect  the  Conferees  expect  the  Director  to 
report  to  the  Congress  any  recommendations 
which  the  foundation  may  have  for  estab- 
lishing a  statistical  data  base 

With  respect  to  data  collection  and  the 
biennial  report  the  Conferees  consider  that: 

(11  the  term  Federal  financial  as-sis-anoc  ' 
means  any  grant,  loan  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty, 

(2i  the  term  "national  laboratory'  means 
any  Government  directed  research  and  devel- 
opment laboratory,  as  well  as  any  research 
ar.d  development  laboratory  ivinded  at  least 
in  part  by  the  Federal  Government  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection; 
and 

.3)  the  term  "federally  funded  research 
and  development  center'  means  any  orga- 
nization which  performs  research  and  devel- 
opment exclusively  or  substantially  financed 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  which  Is 
administered  by  an  Industrial  firm,  univer- 
sity, college,  or  other  nonprofit  institution. 

Fiirtherinore,  the  Conferees  intend  that 
the  Directc  r  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  In  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  appropriate  public 
and  private  entitles  shal".  establish  the  cri- 
teria for  defining  the  term  "scientific  and 
technical  positions"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
report 

Finally  the  Conferees  Intend  that,  to  the 
extent  possible  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  collect  such  Information  as  may 
be  required  to  prepare  the  biennial  report 
through  existing  appropriate  data  collection 
mechanisms  and  reporting  procedures 

Section  3S    Severability  and  other  general 
provisions 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  concerning  severability  The  Con- 
ferees Intend  that  the  Foi:ndatlon  should 
Immediately  notify  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  any  pending 
or  potential  legal  action  against  a  provision 
of  part  B  threaten  the  Implementation  of  any 
other  provision  of  part  B 

With  regard  to  other  general  provisions 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill  but  transferred 
to  this  Statement  the  Conferees  Intend  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  part  B  the 
Foundation  shall,  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  these  sections,  have  the  same 


powers  and  authority  the  Foundation  has 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  that 
Act  In  addition,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  the  Director  shall,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Director  under 
this  Act  have  the  ,same  powers  and  authority 
the  Director  has  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director  under  that  Act  Further, 
no  grant  may  be  made  nor  any  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  unless  an  applica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Director  at  such 
time  and  lii  such  manner  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  a.s  the 
Director  may  require. 

The  Conferees  also  recognize  the  special 
problems  faced  by  minority  women  and 
handicapped  women  Thus  the  Conferees  ex- 
pect that  In  planning,  implementing  and  co- 
ordinating the  Women  In  Science  and  Minor- 
ity In  Science  programs,  the  Foundation  shall 
recot;nize  the  double  impedinients  whicli 
the.^e  groups  lace 

Section  39    Autliomation  of  appropriations 

The  Senate  bill  prtu  ided  not  le.ss  than  (23 
million  in  fiscal  year  19BI  and  $27  million  In 
fiscal  year  1982  expre^sed  as  2  1  percent  o; 
appropriations  for  NSF  for  Women  In  Science 
pr:.gram  activities  Of  this  proportion  one- 
thlrJ  would  ha  e  been  ex-:ended  for  t-he  edu- 
cation and  public  understanding  compo- 
nents, one-third  would  have  been  expended 
on  the  carter  opportunity  programs,  and 
one-third  would  have  been  expended  at  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  NSF  to  carry  out 
the  Women  in  Science  Act  according  to  the 
particular  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  edu- 
cation and  research  programs  as  they  develop 
during  those  years 

In  Its  Title  ',  the  Senate  hill  also  provided 
that  $10  9  minion  would  be  authorized  for 
programs  related  to  minorities  in  science  In 
tiscal  year  1981,  Including  $8  I  million  con- 
tained in  the  President  6  first  budget  request 

TliC  House  amendment  appro\ed  an  au- 
thorization of  $3  2  million  requested  by  the 
Prisldent  for  programs  related  to  women  in 
science  activities  and  $8  1  niDllon  requested 
by  the  President  for  proframs  to  improve 
minority  participation  In  science  The  House 
amendment,  however  in  section  13  also 
mandated  the  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  and  program  on  minorities  and 
women  in  science  In  the  Immediate  future 
January  l,  1981)  Furthermore,  the  House 
report  recognized  that  the  Foundation's  pro- 
prams  are  "only  a  beginning  attempt  to  In- 
crease the  participation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities In  science  and  engineering  " 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  ol  the  need  and 
the  Importance  of  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  science 
which  has  bP"n  dccomen'ed  !n  'he  very  s'lb- 
stantlal  testimony  and  programmatic  anal- 
ysis provided  to  the  Senate,  the  Conference 
Report  provides  that  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  the 
program  authorizations  contained  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Conference  report  not  less 
than  $30,000,000  total  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  all  the  activities  set  forth 
In  part  B  relating  to  women  and  minorities 
In  science. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  setting  aside  the  $30- 
000,000  of  appropriated  ftindr  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  B.  will  use  proeram  discretion 
and  will  not  remove  dlsiror^ortlonately, 
funds  from  any  category,  program  activity, 
or  account  wltMn  the  Foundation  In  par- 
tl-~ular  I*  's  'he  "n*p"*  o'  •''»  ron'prcc? 
that  the  Science  Education  Directorate  not 
be  adversely  affected  out  of  proportion  to 
other  directorates  Furthermore  t>^e  Con- 
ferees expect  the  Foundation  to  allocate  the 
$30  000  000  among  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities authorized  In  Part  B  In  a  manner  reflec- 
tive of  the  scope  of  the  problems  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  as  described  In  the  House  and 
Senate  reports    The  newly  established  Com- 


mittee on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science 
and  Technology  should  be  helpful  In  pro- 
viding advice  to  the  Foundation  on  this  al- 
location 

So  as  to  permit  orderly  planning  and  man- 
agement of  the  Foundation's  ongoing  re- 
search and  science  education  programs,  while 
also  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B 
the  Conferees  expect  and  intend  the  Foun- 
dation to  exercise  the  authority  granted 
under  section  107,  to  transfer  funds  among 
caiegorits  nsted  in  section  101  More  gen- 
erally, with  regard  to  any  transfer  of  funds 
under  the  authority  of  section  107,  the  Con-. 
Icrees  explicitly  intend  that  the  authority 
to  transfer  funds  under  section  107  should 
cover  transfers  to  and  from  ai;  categories 
in  section  101  including  to  and  from  cate- 
gory 101(6).  In  redistributing  or  transfer- 
ring funds  as  set  forth  here  the  Conferees 
are  aware  that  the  authorized  levels  for  In- 
dividual categories  set  forth  In  section  101 
may  be  exceeded  but  only  within  the  limits 
set  forth  under  the  provisions  of  section 
107. 

While  the  foregoing  funding  level  in- 
creases the  programs  requested  for  minori- 
ties and  women  in  the  President  s  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  request,  the  Conferees  empha- 
size that  they  do  not  intend  that  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  pan  B  should  be  the 
sole  programs  at  the  Foundation  to  which  a 
woman  or  minority  scientist  or  student  may 
apply  and  receive  a  grant  or  other  rnancla; 
sjpport.  However,  within  this  constraint. 
the  Conferees  intend  programs  mandated  by 
part  B  to  complement  programmatic  objec- 
tives supported  by  part  A  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  in  funding  any  project  or  grant  under 
part  B.  the  Foundation  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  those  projects  which  also 
support  the  objectives  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  part  B.  and  vice  versa 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H,R  7724, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr,  YATES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H,R,  7724) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  20.  1980.' 

Mr.  YATES  'd'armg  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  rrqiir'^'  of  tht-  KPnllenia:i 
from  Illinois' 
There  was  no  obsectinn 
The  SPEAKKR  [iro  teniporr    The  Ken- 
tleman  from  Illiiiois  'Mr    Yatts"   will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Pennsylvania     <  Mr     Mc- 
Dade  '   will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
The   Chair    rerot,'ni/es    the   Rentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr    Yates' 

Mr  YATFS  Mr  Speaker  I  v.eld  n/.  - 
self  such  time  as  I  mav  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  a  good  (otifer- 
ence  report  The  report  provides  ;i  total 
of  $9  466.787.000.  which  is  $801.0:9,000 
below  the  budRet  estimate  It  is  $?6R.- 
534.000  above  the  Senate  bil!  and  $1  021  - 
172  000  below  the  bill  that  was  approved 
by  the  House 

I  believe  the  Congress  can  be  lustift- 
ablv  proud  of  this  packatje  we  have  be- 
fore you  In  order  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  ureat  natural  resources 
we  have  provided  $2,723,920,000  This 
monev  will  go  toward  manag'ng  the  vast 
rangelands  of  the  west,  caring  fnr  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  providtrv.;  rec- 
reation opportunities  for  millior.s  of 
Americans  and  for  our  great  nat:():-.a! 
forest  svstem 

In  addition  to  the  Senate  \ersion  of  the 
bill,  the  conference  report  provides  a:; 
additional  $30,000,000  for  the  Fores' 
Service  This  additional  amo'ir-.t  will  al- 
low the  Poorest  Service  to  prepare  for 
sale  12  2  billion  board  feet  iii  f'scal  vear 
1981  of  which  11  9  billion  board  feef  will 
be   offered   for   sale    The   remair.ir.g   .'Ui  i 


niiilion  board  feet  will  be  ofTered  for  '-ale 
m  fiscal  year  1982 

We  have  reconni/ed  the  liabil'.t\  of  the 
Government  to  iiurchasc  land  for  Red- 
uiwxi  Natioiuil  Park  Accurdirikdv  ue 
have  provided  $25  000  000  m  the  bill  to 
compensate  those  whose  lands  were  leg- 
1.  lativelv  taken  for  the  Redwood  Park 

The  --urn  of  $20  million  has  been  added 
at.nr.e  the  Senate  level  for  the  urban 
;.>ark  crant  program  This  money  will  be 
U-^ed  to  help  rehabilitate  the  deteriorat- 
ing parks  in  our  Natioii's  citie.-- 

I-:nergv  of  course,  remains  on  e\er\- 
ones  mind  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  energy  to  the  Nations  wel- 
fare, the  conference  ai;reement  iik  lude' 
$3,535,655  000  for  a  variety  of  energv 
programs  The  major  increase  o\er  the 
Senate  is  the  addition  of  tgf^  soo  nno  to 
a;:o'.v  a  Government  drilhi.K  I'ro^crarr. 
on  th.e  natior.al  petroleum  reverse  ir-. 
Ala.'-ka  This  amount  u;!';  permit  the 
drilling  of  four  new  e.xploratory  wells  m 
f'l.sca!  \ear  1982  We  believe  th.e  potential 
for  success  here  is  tremendous 

Past  appropnatiorLs  and  the  continu- 
ing resolution  have  provided  ample  fuiul- 
ing  for  the  strategic  petroleum  reser\e 

The  problem  has  been  to  get  the  ad- 
ministratUm  to  proceed  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Oil  for  the  reserve  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  language  to  prod 
the  administration  to  All  the  reserve  at 
an  annual  average  daily  rate  of  300  00" 
barrels  While  stopjpmt;  short  of  man- 
liat  ng  absolutely  the  purchase  of  300  O'im 
barrels  per  day  it  does  provide  neede<l 
tlexibi^iti'  and  a  clear  message  of  the  Im.- 


portance  the  Congres.s  hold-s  the  oil  re- 
serve to  be  to  the  nation. 

The  conference  report  includes  several 
other  energy  projects  over  the  Senate 
bill  Among  them  are  $42  million  for  a 
second  high  Btu  ga.sifl(  ation  demonstra- 
tion plant  and  $18  million  for  various  in- 
dustrial conservation  programs,  includ- 
ing $11  million  for  industrial  process- 
efticiencv  and  $4  million  for  wa.ste  energy 
reduction 

Prwmplementatlon  of  the  gasoline 
rationing  plan  approved  by  the  Congres-i 
at  the  end  of  July  is  provided  for  at  a 
le\el  of  $50  million, 

Indian  programs  are  funded  at  a  level 
of  $1  861  994  000  A  major  item  that  ls  in- 
cluded m  the  conference  rej)ort  is  $81  - 
500  noo  for  the  ea.stern  land  claims  settle- 
ment authorized  by  Public  Law  96-420 
ThLs  settlement  resolves  the  largest  of 
the  eastern  Indian  land  claims  involving 
the  Pa.s.samaquoddy  and  Penobscot 
Tribes  and  Houlton  Bank  of  Maiseet 
Inilians  of  Maine 

The  conference  report  Includes  lan- 
guage pro\iding  for  automatic  approval 
w.th  certain  exceptions,  of  application.s 
previously  filed  with  the  Department  of 
the  Inter, or  for  certajn  lands  in  .Alaska 
under  various  acts  I  will  move  to  insl.si 
on  the  House  position,  with  regard  to  thk"; 
language  disagreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendment  No    128 

Mr  S!>eaker,  I  include  at  this  pn;nt  in 
th.e  He;  oRD  a  table  comparing  new  obli- 
gat  nn.il  aulhoritv  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  1981,  and  the  respective  rerom- 
inendations  contained  in  the  House  and 
Ser.ate  bills  and  comparison  thereto 
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Harilift  Conitfvtiion  and  RKraa- 
tlon  Sarvtct 

Salarifi  and  aio«n^ti  

Urban  rarii  and  'Kreation  fund 

RaicUKon       


3.'  '81  "00  37.613,000  30,485,000  3r  4»s  TOO  30.485.000 


-2, 296, 000 


-7.178.000 


591.290.000       561,611,000       560,715,000        S73,  US.000        572.915.000  -lH  371,000       +11.234.000       +12.200,000  -tW.OOO 


Subtotal     

land  and  «al«r  conjarvation  (undfin- 

dftTit.) 

Hlltortc  praiervation  fund 

Total,    Hi(ita««    Conuryation 
and  RKraation  Strytca 

US   Fiili  and  Wiidlrta  Satyica 

Rfic  rrf  n'anapffTifnt 
Con'trLftron  nnd  anadrrrroui  fish 
National  Wfildlila  Rtluga  fund 


1',  70!  000 
17'  non  r<oo 
-15,000,000  . 

16,010.000 

15  755,000 
4S  000,000  . 

16.  OC'  000 

8:98 

+279  000 

-105,000  000 

+  15,000,000 

-'0  000 
+  70,  000  000 

4- 775  000 

^75  000  000 

-7<  000 

-.  ?r-  000  OOC 

110.000,000  , 

45,000.000  , 

394  ins  000 
3?,  500.  000 

y    -If?  Tf,^, 
32.  too.  000 

20.000.000 

378.593.000 
32.  500.  000 

-90.000.000 

-130,601,000 
-27.500.000 

4-20  000,000 

-f  145  593  000 
■f7.  500,  000 

-25  000  000 

-15  597  OOO 

+20,000,000 

50S    194   000 
55,000.000 

233. 000, 000 
25.000,000 

^77,225,000 

6(9.  895.  000 

274, 010, 000 

467,440,000 

399. 673. 000 

447. 073. 000 

-242,822.000 

+173,063.000 

-40.367.000 

+  47,200.000 

711,991  000 

5«,  7-7  oeo 

1.950.  OOO 

7?7   W  000 
!9   Mf  noo 
9  500  OOO 

H   Sfl    OOO 
9  500,000 

::•  474  000 
<r  »os  000 

8.  500,  000 

775  566,000 
37  897,000 

S,  500  000 

+13.575,000 
-20,BM.000 

-J-6  550.000 

-1,740,000 

-7  001  000 

1   OOO  000 

4-717  000 
4-3  33f  OOC 
-1,000  000 

4.'i?  noo 
-:  508  000 
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IF' 

!:al  years) 

New 

budget  autfiont, 

Conference  compareC  iMf»^  — 

[naclro. 
1980 

isti^latl!. 

1981 

House, 
1981 

Senate, 
198! 

Conference. 
i9M 

[na-'ea, 
198C 

fstimate. 
1981 

House  till 

StiV.i  bill 

V  iialcfy  bi'd  ron5»ryation  account 

((t'  --itf  'fpavallp  ad<ancf ), . . 
Df.ocpmfr-I  and  operation  of  rec'fa- 
lior    laciliiies    (mdft.nilt.    jpeoal 

15.000.000  . 
700,000 

:  50.  OOC 

:  oooooo  .. 

250,000   . 

1.  250.  000 

-13.750.000 
-200,000 

-  •.,:5C,  OOC 
-250,000 

-75C  OOC 
-iSC,  OOC 

*;,  250,000 

Total.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wiiaiil* 
Stfvict.  

287,  898, 000 

276. 954. 000 

271,665,000 

274.329.000 

273.213.000 

-14,665.000 

-3.741,000 

+  1,548,000 

-1.116.000 

Nitionai  ParK  Seryica 

Cpriaiion  cl  Itie  n(lion«l  paik  tystim. 
Construction   

Rescission 

Appiopiialion  (0  liquidatt  con- 
tract »uHio(ily 


391118  000  422.257.000  415.10.000  440.743.000  444.1.28,000 
112  154  000  62,015,000  34.203.000  47,777.000  43,367.000 
-3.  OOO.  000  

(15.500.000) (-15,500,000). 


-  53  68C  OOO  -*22.  531  OOC  -  25,  sf  5  000  -4  085  000 
-68!  787, 000  -18.648.000  +9.154,000  -4.410,000 
+  3,000,000  


Subtotal - 

Roai)  constructicn  (rescission  ol  ap- 
f'opri,ition  to  liguidate  contract 
auftionty)  ■       - 

r  inning,  deyflopmant.  and  opera- 
tK)r  of  r»cr»ation  tacililKS  (indefi- 
nite, special  fund)  

jrhr  f  Kennedy  Cental  to*  the  par- 
toirrmi  Arts - 


109.154.000          62,015,000          34  203.000          47.777.000          43.367,000 
f-'   552  OOC) 


-65.787.000    -18.618.000 
(-5,552.000) 


r9,  !64  C»0C 


-4  4!0  000 


16,217,000    15,007,000    14  75C  000 
4.130.000     4.400,000     4.400,000 


4.143.000 


4.400.000 


-16,217.000        -15,007.000        -14.750.000 
+270.000  


-25".  000 


Total.  National  Paik  Satvica..        520,649,000        503.719.000        468,516.000        192.653.000        492,595.000 


-28.054,000 


-11.124,000        +24,079.000 


-S8  OC'C 


Total.  Fisti  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks 

i'.[RGY  AND  MINERALS 

Geoloikal  Survay 

Su'vtys  Invesligations.  and  leseafcli.. 

Eiploralion    of    national    petroleum 

reserve  m  Alaska 

Total,  Gaa(0|ical  Survty 

Buraau  of  Mines 

Mines  and  irinerah 


1.496,442,000    1.054,683.000    1.227.521,000    1,156,865,000    1,212,881,000         -285,561,000      +158,198.000        -14.740.000      +46.016.000 


471.  155.000 
175,627,000 


485  til,  OOO 
46,501,000 


477,  137,000 
194,251,000 


483.837.000 
46,  501,  000 


486.  537,  000 
107.001.000 


-15.382.000  -74.000  +9.400,000        -2,700,000 

-58,625,000        +60,500.000        -87.250.000      -60.500.000 


646, 7K,  000       533.112.000       671,388,000       530,338,000       593.538^ 


-53.244,000        +60,426,000 


-77,650,000      +63,200.000 


134  503,000        140,  248  OOC 


140>,'5,OO0         137,378,000        135,  42!;,  003 


-4,975,000 


-82C.0O0 


OHice  of  Surface  Minin|  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement 

Peiulation  and  technology. 

i^Undoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
(de'nite.  trust  fund) 


84  '8'  000         IOC'  ,34 f  OOC  98,81100?  88,024,000  52,833  000  -8.146,000  -",513,  OOC' 

54  91',  OCO         r  485  OC'C         8'  485,000         66  485.000         ?:,  485  000  -12,431,000         -5,000.000 


-1.250,000        -r2. 050,000 

-5,  978  OOC        -',  809,  000 
-5,000  OK       -  ;£  OOC  OOC 


Total.  Office  of  Surface  Wir-mg 
Raclamalion  and  Enforce- 
mant 

Total,  Energy  and  fi^meitls 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Buraau  ol  Indian  Afai^i 


1-9  60',  000        187,831,000        186, 295  000        154.509,000        175, 3U.  000 
^%0, 888,000       "k1,T91.000       998, 362. 000^~l22.225,000       908,284.000 


-4.285.000       -12,513.000 


-IC  9-8,  OOC 


.20.809,000 


-52.604.000        +47,093,000        -90,078,000      +86, 059, 000 


Operation  of  Indian  programs 

Construction.  , 

Road  construction 

Alaska  native  fund 

Trust  funds  (definite) .. 

Trust  funds  (indefinita). . , 
Slit  Bive'  PimaMancopa  settlement, 
tasle'n  Indians  land  claims  setlle- 
mant 


80'  551,000        81f   ;9C  00 


89  374  000 
>,',  4  79  000 
30  OOO  000 

3  OOC'  000 
23  OOC  000 

3  9P,0OO 


'.   338 

48  f.2'i  yy 

3C  OOC  OOC 

3  OOCi  OOC 

23  000  000 


815  019  oo: 
99  S9C  OOC 
48  '26  OCT 
3u  000,  OOC 
3  000,000 
23,000,000 


80'  3f,c  n^;.:' 

9<-  -4S  WjG 

48  --.2^.  OOC 

3C  000  OOC 

3  000  000 

23  OOC,  000 


81.500,000 


81?  739  COO 

'OC   .82  000 

46  ',26  000 

30  OOO  OOO 

3  OOO  000 

23  0'3C  000 


+  6.188  000  -3  451,000 
+  10.808.000  +28.944.000 
-17.854,000  . 


-2  280  OOC 
+592,000 


r6.  373,  000 
+437. 000 


81  500.  000 


-3.917.000  .: 

+81.500,000       +81,500,000       +81,500,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

TERRITOP.Al  AfFAIPS 

Offica  of  Terrrtorlai  Aftairs 

Administration  of  territories 

Trust  Tariltoiy  of  the  PKrtic  Islands 

Total,     Office    of     Tarritorial 
Affairs 


1,022,321.000       992.153,000    1.019,234.000    1,092,236,000    1,099,046,000 +76,725,000        +106,893,000       +^9  812.000        +6.810  000 


90  C79  000  81   384  000  64  384,000  69,684  OOC  "?  ?P«  000 

!?0  002'0O0  93071  OOC  95  604  000  94,354  000  94  354  OOC 


-17,795,000 
-25  648  000 


-9  100  OOO 

►  1 ,  283  OOO 


12  100  OOC 
-550  OOC 


-2  600  OOC 


210.081,000        174,455,000        178,188,000        154,038,000         156,638,000  -43,443,000         -7.817,000 


55C  000        -^2  60C  OOO 


SECRETARIAL  OFFICES 

Office  ol  the  Solicllot 

Salaries  ans  eipe.'ses 

0"ce  ol  f-e  Secretary 

Departmental  manajement 

Ofnce  0'  Construction  Management 

Oft'ce  of  tn»pector  General        

Sala-ies  and  eip«nse<  (special  foreign 
cu  'ency  programs)  

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Rural  ».aler  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion system 

Total.  Office  cl  the  Secretary  ,. 

Total,  S«c-elanal  Offices    


16,241,000  16,796,000         16.113,000         16,513,000        16,313,000 


+72.000 


-483,000 


+200,000 


-?0C  OOC 


50, 844, 000         58, 137, 000 


39.261.000 
8.  750,  000 
8,  500.  000 


37  294,000  37,615  OOD 

8,  75C,  000  8  760.  000 

8,  50C  000  8,  500,  OOO 


-13  226  OOC'        -2C  618  000  -i. 632.000 

-8  7;0  000  --8  75C  000  

+  8  50C  OOC  *8  500  000  


r3?5  XO 


1  000  000  .. 


60,  000,  O'OC 
1,900  OOC 


60,  OOC.  000 
1  900  OOC 


-1,000,000 
t-6C  OOC  000 

-^1  900,000 


^6C  000,  OOC 
+  1,900,000 


-t-5C  000,  OOC 
+  1,900,000 


51,644.000         58,137,000         56,501,000        116.444.000        116  7t9  000  -64,  925  OM^J*"^  "L°°"_.,.  *^,  l^^^ ^L.  =.^^1^ 

"EmsToOO  7'4:9'3rOOO  72.614.000        13279577000'"^    n3, 082, 000         '   -64, 997,  OOc"      +58.145,000        +50.458,000  +125.000 


VOL 


UMI 
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{fiKtl  ra<ri| 


Nt«  budnt  luthontt 


Conftrinct  comptrtd  wlt^- 


frl«m),  illilllltl. 

1980  I9«t 


Houlff, 
1981 


;9«i 


Confflf»fKt 
1981 


19«0 


f  llimjn, 
1981 


MOUU  bill 


't'Mli  t.h 


Consu  lUnt  i*rvtcti       

Tat*<.  lill*  I.  n«»  budfti  (nbiiii- 
tional)  tulhonty  0«p«rtmtn|  at  Iht 
ff>tf(ior ...         

Conmlini  of 

Approori«tioni 

D«fin((t  iDpfop'ijt.^ni 
Indtfinitt  ipp'opf ^ihoni 

Approprittton    to   liquidate    cjn- 

IfKI  iUlflOIllY     .  .  . 

Rticiiiton    of    (ppropnatinn    to 
iiquidatt  conirKI  authority 

TITLE     II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  Of  AGHICULTURE 

Fortit  5lf»ica 


-  7.  <84.  000 


-',««.  000 


4.  Jil.  :D;.  OOO     3.  'is.  09t.  OOO     V056.  :34,00c     3,  943.  9i.',  000     4.  Ds;.  S4t.  000 


:s8.rti.ooo     -1-373.7M.000      +16.112.000    fi48K4ooc 


4.36).  107.  000  3.  7IS.  09fi,000    4.  OM.  734.  000    3.  943.  M2  000    4.092.84(000 

3.738,778.000  3.357.339,000    3.  416.  799. 000    3,327.211,000    3,441.403.000 

630,331000  361. 7S7.00O        M2. 685. 000        463.568.000        490.793,000 

18,  000.  500  


15,  500,000). 

5  55.'  OOO). 


-276,261,000  +373,7M00C         +1«,   117,000      ^'.Simi'yr 

-297,373,000  +81,0^4  flOC            '5  19^  HOC      .il«  U'-  OOO 

-139,538,000  +I29,03t,0t0            31. 8S2. 000       -27  225  000 

+  18.000  000      ........Z.. 

(-15.500  OOO)     

(  +  5  552  OOC)         


Ctitarch    ,  

Stan  aid  oti.ati  touitry 

National  tofilt  lylttm 

fonluttant  ur  Vict* , 

Coniiruction  a'\d  land  acguilttton 
Youth  ronitfvation  ("orpi 
Acqumtion    of    landt    for     national 
(oftiti 
Sptcial  Kfi  (ipKial  lund,  mda'i- 

nito  . 
Acquisition  of  landi  to  tomplitt 
land  t>chan|ti  (ipKial  fund, 
indaftnita) 
Ran|#iand     tmoro^tnianti      'icKial 

fund   indtfmitt) 
Construction  and  oot'afion  of  f»rf«a 
tion    facilitiai    I'lndtfimti.    ipiK^ai 
'und)  , 

'ifjl,   firtl-  S»rvl«» 

r  iPASTVFNI    f^F    f  Si  ^GY 

Alttrnaii»»  futll  P'lduction.  .  .  . 
Foiiii  tnafgv  raiaarrh  and  davalop- 

n'«"t  

PesCiUM^n       ,_ 

Subtolil  

F  ^Uii  anefffy  cnnlt'KCtion  

Fnerjv  p'ovluction  damonjtfatiofi  iwl 

littnbution 

'  "«'»y  coniarvatton ,. 

RtappropnallOB 

Raicujion   

Subtotal  

F;innmic  '•'ulallOB 

Waicisiion       ,. 


in 

511   000 

1.''4    ;no  (100 

<:>  '.'V  yio 

119  700,000 

122  y,r  w 

.  ; "  <  f 1  'Wi 

- ;  W)  000 

-  1    9O0  000 

-i  2  SOr  TOO 

7  < 

S54  noo 

t4, 5.^■,ooo 

■|     l'^     OTtO 

77,206,000 

73.  1.-   OOO 

4 18  ;m; 

.  <  5  19  000 

-.1    t  SO   OOO 

<    ?■'<   OOC 

95/1 

kfj*   iXIO 

864.  444.  000 

8ii;   «.':   100 

872,114.000 

879.  458  OOO 

-  79    ISO  000 

i  15  014  000 

^-2    V.f  OOO 

.  '   !4<  yic 

-156.000 

-15f,  OOO 

-  1  5*,  OOO 

-  IVfi  OOO 

- 1  Sft  onr 

f.'l 

•14    XKI 

151    415   OOfl 

405  465.000 

354,336.000 

371,  58*,  000 

-50   ?0«   fiOO 

^25   171   000 

?■    H'l  ooc 

•  24  250  OOC 

54 

•  q  '    ,-i^,> 

19  •'■>!-'  '-m 

60,  000.  000  . 

-54  'T  yy) 

-   ?9  700  OOO 

^>-o  cxx  aoo 

12  .   :X!C 

15*   YO 
*    V'O   ■W! 


574.  COO 
4)'-  000 


754,000 

446.000 

TO,  000 


.'54.  000 

6  SOO.  ^lOO 


754  noo 

446,000 
6.800.000 


^429  OOO 

..-29;  oo^ 
+  900  ''OC 


3,  !50,  300 

1,  900  000 

J  90C  OOO  . 

-3.850,000 

-3  900  000 

-  3.  900,  OOO 



1.637,514.000 

1.458.136.000 

1,554,752.000 

■          1 —   II 

1.431,200.000 

1,461.20*.  000 

-176,310.000 

1        1  ■   ai  ■  1   iiiM 

+3,0(8.000 

-93.  S48. 000 

430,004.000 

20  000   TOO  000 


7S0  <2'  1O0 
-17,600.000 


-?0  OOO  000  000 


687.650,000       670.605,000       689.300,000        711,435,000 


39. 
+  P, 


192,000 
600,000 


+  23,785,000        +40.830,000      +: 


135,000 


Siif-tntil  

SUHH'r  p»tirl«i  m   Itiafyf. 

P»'»OP'"P'ialion        

Reicmion  


733  V  "00 

101  :''T  100 

1 ; :  .^ .' '  ^J^ci 

.  r  }(<!  yr, 

;'-s  'V  TOO- 

-  :■'  TOO  %y 

IV'  -    7   -A! 

H.i  a-i)   v." 

151.879.000 


'r  MC  -W        670,605.000        689,300.000        711.435.000 
44S  83'  OOT        445.300.000        380,100,000        423,300.000 


2  If.    117   OOC 
1.024.284.000 


176.  337  000 
850.607.000 


224,587,000 
853.132.000 


226,  062,  000 
862,  107.  000 


-21, 
+  320. 

+  114, 

+  230, 

-158. 

+  10. 


592,000 
050,000 

841.000 
805  000 
750.000 
000,000 


+23.785.000 
-22.535,000 

10  275  000 
~\h7  177,000 


+40. 830. 000 
-22.000,000 

-49,725.000 
+  11.500.000 


+22.135,000 
+43.  200,  OOC 

+  1,475,000 
+8.975,000 


I   074  ?M  000 

.--■ii  t)';    vo 


850,  607,  000 
141,999  000 


258,971,000  141  999,000 
103.978.000  87F,,  gif,  000 
917.000,000        300,000,000 


853,132,000 

173,432,000 


173.437.000 
102,  Ono,  000 


862, 107,  000 
176,  867  000 


176.867,000 
102,000.000 


+82. 

+23. 

+1 

+2«. 
+  102, 


055.000 
988,000 
000,000 

988,000 

000.000 


-162,177.000 
-82.104.000 


-82.104,000 
-1.978.000 
-917.000.000 


+  11   500  000 

+  34  n>».  OOC 


+  34  8f8  000 

-774,91^.000  , 

-300.000,000 


+8  975.000 
+3.4)5.000 


+  3  435,000 


S,,^t^tjl 

nf'j,  [•itoin.aiion  A riminlijrttion. . 

T;til,  Ofoa^'n^l.^^  -t  F^cj, 

DF!>A9TV4fNT    OF    wFai  Tw    «ND 
MUVAN   RfSOURCfS 

Health  Services  Admimjtratnn 


Indian  t'ealt^  'acihttet 


-2,000.000.000  . 

+2.000.000.000  . 

-2. 000,  non,  ooo 

90,  773,  000 

1.070.978.000 
113.223.000 

1,  176,918,000 
106.  812.  000 

102. 000.  noo 

104.117.000 

102.  000,  000 
104,117,000 

+  2.  107,000,000 
+  13.344,000 

-918,978,000  - 
-9,106,000 

1.074  918,  000  

-?  695.000  

IS.  170. 202, 000    3.787.278.000    3.  S«8. S7I. 000    2.S26,Cn,000    2.605.888.000    -17.364,314,000-1,181,390,000      -962,690,000      +79,220.000 


54  7   :'f79  .100 
74,  30?i  000 


591  il''  !rfi 
60.  670.  000 


591.  f  19,  r^<; 
88,  831.  000 


59?  33'  rff, 
84.  469.  000 


594   ii9  ,if.O 
84,  469,  000 


-^4F,,  91.-.,  nro  +7  8Crf-..  000 

+  10.167.000        +23,799.000 


+  s-'-  'w        .^1.  ;g;,  OOC 

.4    It  -•    y\r  _. 


Titjl   Indian  health     

DEPABTMFNT    OF    FDi.i'ATION 

Off'ce  of  Elemtntarv  and  SecTndiry 
Education 

l"di|n  educstmn 

Departmental  Vanajement 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 

N»V»|0    ANf)    HOPI     IN'!!  AN 
PflOCATION    COMMISSnN 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

Sflanes  and  eipenses 

Museum    pro|iams    and    related    ■» 

search    (iptcial    fomin    cur'tncr 

pro|ram) 


621,511,000       65I.9I»,000       «n.4S0.000       67t,a01.D0O       678.SM.000  +57,077.000        +26,599,000         -3,862.000        +1.787,000 


'«  9-^   vr         100,950,000  81,680,000  84.180.000  t\.m,l 


+5,780  000        -19,270,000 -2.MO,008 


10.  SOO.  000        12.  SOO.  000        17,1001000        17,057.000        12.M7.000  +1,957.000  -43,000  -43.000  +800,000 


385.000  1.180.000  1.180.000  2,680,000  2.680,000  +1,695,000  +1,500,000  +1,500,000 

1C7  7J)  000         119  "90  OOO         111*  FI1FI  OOC        115,721.000        117,565,000             +9.884  000           -1925.000           -invOCH)         »!  944  OOC 
4.200  000  4,450  000  1, '50,000  1,  tSO,  OiOO  1,550,900  -55C,XiO  -800.000  
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IFiicil  ytirsl 


New 

budiel  authority 

Conference  compared  »ith— 

Enacted 
19W 

Estimatas. 
1981 

House. 
1981 

Senate. 
1981 

ConlererKe, 
1981 

Enacted, 
1980 

Estimate, 
1981 

Mouse  bil! 

Senate  bili 

Cdojttiiclton  ind  improvemtnti.  Na- 

tionji  /oolo|ic»l  Park. 
RritO'iItoft  md  rfnowllion  of  build- 

6,250,000 

5,  250  000 
20  too, 000 

3,  290,  000 

8,039.000 
500,000 

3,290,000 
8,  039,  000 

2,790,000 

7  039,  000 
500,000 

3,  290,  000 

7  539,000 
5  OOO,  000 

-2  960,000   , 

^2  289.000 
^   15  t.00  000 

-50C  OOC 
^4  500  OOC' 

-5DC  OOC 
-5  OOC  OOC 

+  50C  000 

-bOC  OOC 

-4  50C  OOC 

Conil'uclion 

Subtotit                         

144,081,000 
22,241,000 

1  '21  000 

135,  8t,9,  000 
24,4t4,000 

1.795.000 

133,817,000 
24,464,000 

1,795,000 

129,700,000 
24,089,000 

1,795,000 

137,  144,000 
24  314  OOO 

1,795  OOC 

-t  957  000 
-2  073,000 

^174  OOC 

-1   275,000 
-150  000 

-3  327  OOC- 
-150  OOC 

-r:,444  OOC 

Salaiiis  and  eipenies,  NationtI  Gal- 

itr>  oi  An 

Saiaiies  and  eipenses.  Woodrow  Wil- 
loi-      Inteinalional      Center      (or 
y-oia-s 

-^225,  OOC 

Total  Smithsonian  institution 

1'.7  943  000 

lt,2,  '.28  000 

1^0  0?t,000 

155  584,000 

163,253,000 

-4,890,000 

+  1,125.  OOC 

~:   ;7-  OOO 

+  7,669,000 

ARCHITECT  OF   THE   CAPiTGL 
Memoriae  lo  Hale  Bo||« 

6.500 

7.000 

+  7,000 

+  7,000 

+  7,000 

-.-500 

«.»7iOhAL   FOUNDATION    ON   THE 
ARTS   AND    THE    HUMANITIES 

National  Endowrrient  for  the  Arts 

SiH'.es  end  eipenses 

A;^.-i>"l!i.e  eipenstt 


9:"  210  000        114  495  000         114,495,000         112C35  000        113  9«  OOO 
12i0O0!0O0  UisSSiOOO  12,865,000  12,  lt5  000  11900  000 


-  if   '5C  000 

-IOC:    000 


-535,000 

-%5  OOC 


-535  OOC' 

-965  000 


•  :   325  OOC 

-2t5  OOC 


S.ljlnlal 
Vji.K,- 1  g<,-i5  (indrti'ite). . 


109  210  000        127,360.000        127.360.000        124  800  000        125  8b0  000 
45  400, 000  32,700,000  32.700.000  31200  000  32  '00  OOC 


-  !•   <5C  OOC 
-1,    'X  OOC 


- :  50C  L«c 


-;  bx  OOC 


06:  OOO 

WC.OOC 


Totil    National  1  ndo«menl  for 
,^e  Alts  154,610  000         i'C  0' :   OOC 

hi'mai  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities 


I'OOCCOOO        156,000,000        156  560  000  +3,950,000 -1,500,000         -1,500,000        +2,560.0C0 


Salaries  and  eipensei,.... 

Adrr'ii'iStrali.e  eipensti 


Vit:*'n££'antsrinde'!n!te) 

To'a',      National     Endowient 

for  t^'e  Humanities 


lOr   30C  OOC         10'  5?2  000         !  Of,  522  000         10'  022, 000         106  522  000  +6  222  000 

11   40C  000  12  219  000  12  219  000  11777  000  11277  000  -12iOOC 

1 1 1 .  700  000 
38.  400,  000 


-942,000 


-942  OOC 


+  500,000 
-50C  OOO 


111    700  000        118  Til  000         lie  741  000        IP  799  000        117  799  000 
--' 3j  50C  000  '!!  SOC  000  33  500  000  33  500  000 


^>   099  000 
-i  90C'  OOO 


-94  2  OOC 


-542  000 


150.  100 


000        152,241.000        152,241.000        151299  000        151,299  000 -^1J99  000  -942  OOC^ 


942   OOC 


'T,  !:^Z  ,hrHum."„M.       304.710,000       312,  Ml. 000       312.301.000       307.299.000       309.859.000  +5.149,000         -2.442.000         -JJ!}^O^^^^h}^J^ 

268.000  290.000  28S.000  285.000  285.000 -H7.000 -5.000 


COMMISSION  OF   FINE  ARTS 


Sa  a*  fi  j-d  eipenses...... 

4C.iS"Fr  COUNCIL  ON 
HiSTC'i:  PRESERVATION 

C,  a'  ft  »"".  eipe   -ci .. 

SiTilsSl   CAPITAL   PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

SaU'ies  and  eipenses 

FCAN«IIS   DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMCIAL   COMMISSION 


1.375.000  1.603.000  1.523.000  1.523.000  1.523,000  +148,000  -80,000 


2. 150. 000  2. 362. 000  2,300.000  2,270,000  2,270,000 


+  120,000 


-92,000 


-3C,000 


Ca  a'ei  ft  eipenses. 


40,000 


30,000 


40,000 


30,000 


30,000 


-10,000 


-10,000 


PENSS*L»ANIA  AVENUE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION 


I,  906,  000 


2  716,000 


2,  508,  OOC 


2,343,000 


2  44?  000 


Saii'ies  and  eipenses     .    .   .. 

Lin:;    »cq,ii!iii&n    and    development  ,,   ..,  „„.  ,.   ^,,  ^,., 

(  nH,t,oi.o«in(  authority)  17  000,000  I'Cor.rxiC  15,  OOC  OOC  15  OOC.  000  15,  OOC  Oy;. 

P.Ll.c'ae.elopmenl     ..•:::::::  20.61Q;oOC  14   1'9  00C  14   lt9  rroc  14,169,000  14,169,000 


-537,  OOO 


-.•  OOCOJC 
-6,  441,  OOC 


-273,000 


-65.000 


-IOC,  OOC 


Develo^mVnt'c'o-p'or.ti'or*.  39,516,000         31.885.000         31,677,000         31,512,000         31,612,000  -7.904,000  -273,000  -65,000         +100,000 


FEDERAL  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE 
ALASKA    GAS    PIPLINE 


Pp-r-.i'i-j  jpH  enforcement. 


ID,  600.000 

-2,  70C\  OOO 


25.  86?,  000 


21,  483,  OOO 


2!  483,000 


21483  000            +10,883,000         -4,385,000  — 
+2,700,000       .      


^'l^>^^^P^Vt'Z'.'Z^'.  7,900.000  25.  £68, 000  21.483,000  21.483,000  21.483.000  +13,583,0OC  -^3»j0^____ 


HOIOCALST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Sn!   (!  ind  eipenses 


722,  000 


722,  OOC 


*^22,  000 


+722  000 


+722,000 


\»Jr.VhU%l.''X.^^^^^^^^^^^  6  548  900.  000     6   431225  000     5  254.300.500     5  373  941,000     - 17  4'6  973  OCC   - 1   174  959  OOC   -1   057  284  OOC     -  MS  64C_5(^ 


Conji^tmg  of 

Dfftnile  ■Dpropri»tion 
indefinite  ippropnitioni 

f^eVijSionj  

P««n"ro*^^(^|^lnn  

Bo' rowing  lu'thofity 


24  '96  464  000  5  616  900,000  6,116,225,000  5,238,572,000  5,358,212,000  -19      8  252  000  ~2him  OK       -;5    C,;0OC     ;     ?    '«  0°^ 

24  (,C2  4  34  OOC  5  538,  800,  COO  6,038,125,000  5  1'.6  0?SOO0  6  284   168,000  -15  3  8  266  000  -^^     t^^O^       "    -^00  00^         4^1500  000 

94  O'O  000  78  100  000  78,  100  000  72  700  OOC  74  20C  OOC  -19  830  000  -3  90C'  OOC           -  j  90C  OOC        +1,  SOU,  UOU 

~^158  7M^  917  000  000  300  000  000  ,.,  "-158  750  000       -917.000,000       -300.000,000  

17.000  000  15  000,000  15  000  000  15  000  000  15,000,000  -2  OOP  OOP   


CXXVI 
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\f>K.ti  vMri| 


Nt«  budfK  (uUtwity 


Coftffrtnct  coinp«(i<l  with — 


Erwcttd, 


EltlllMttI, 

19SI 


Houjt. 


StiMI*. 
IWl 


ConUffoct, 

isai 


EiMct*d, 
19M 


(ttimatt, 

mi 


Hoint  bill 


SlAitt  bill 


9.19a.2U,S(»    9.  466.  7S7, 000     -  17.  72S.  214.000      -101.209.000-1.021.172.000    -f2«a,S]4,i« 


-H,«tfH3.000      4tIV062,000     -721,901.000 
-19,  61S.  639  000)  (-  170,  469.  000)( -S29  3^1  000) 
(-IM.  368,  000)  (  +  12i.  136.000)  (  -  3i.  792  000) 
-f?  019  300  OOO  . 

-1!>«;SOOOO       -917.000.000     -300.000  000 
-2. 000.  OOO 


+  26«.  5J4  000 

1  +  732,  32V  000) 
(+21.725.000) 


??9.  V*.  000        ^30  ?30  OOO        54?  1530.  000        S42. 430.  OOO 


32.613.000 

274,010.000 
276.  9S4.  000 
M3.  719.000 
^33.  112  000 
MO.  24«.  000 

ISM3I,000 

992.  IS3.  OOO 

174.  4«  000 

16,  79«.  000 

M.  137.  OOO 


i.isa.  ns.ooo 

3.  787.  27«,  OCX) 

6M  989.  000 

100.  9'iO.  000 

12,900,000 

I  180.000 
US  169  000 
24  464,  OOO 

1,79V  000 

160.  060.  000 

IV.  241.000 
290.000 

1  603,000 

2,  362  OOO 

30.000 

31,  88V  000 

2S.  868.  OOO 


30, 485  000 

U7,  440.  OOO 
271,665.000 
468.516.000 
6''l.  388.  OOO 
140.678.000 

186.296.000 

1.011.234.000 

178.  188,000 

IC.  113.000 

56.  Ml.  000 


1.554.752.000 

3.  568  578.  000 

682  450  000 

81.680.000 
12.900.000 

1.  180  000 
133,  817  000 

24  464  000 

1.79V  000 

160.060.000 

152,241.000 
285.000 

1   523.000 

2.  300  OOO 

40  000 
31.677.000 
21  483.000 


30.  485.  000 

399.873.000 
274  329  OOO 
492  ►.63  000 
530.  33S,  OOO 
137.  378.000 

154  509  000 

1.092  2)6  OOC 

164  038  000 

16  513.000 

116.444.000 


30.  485.  000 

417,073.000 
273  211  000 
492  595  000 
59).  538  000 
1 39.  428,  000 

175   118.000 

.  099.  046.  000 

165  638.  000 

16  113.000 

116.  769.  UOO 


+  11.  362  000 

-2.128.000 

+  173,063.000 

-3.741.000 

-11.  124,000 

+60.  426.  000 

-820.000 

-12.513,000 

+  106.893.000 

-7.817.000 

-483,000 

+-58.632.000 


+  12  200.000 


-200.000 


-  40.  J67  000 
+  1.548.000 

+  21.079  000 

-7  7.850.000 

- 1,  2M.  000 

-10.978.000 
+  79.812  000 

-  11  550  000 

+200.000 
+60,  268.  000 


+47.  200. 000 

-l.llVOOO 

-M  000 

+63.  200  000 
+  2.050.000 

+  20,803.(100 

+6.  81(>  000 

+  2  600.000 

-200.000 

+  32V  000 


ItfCAPITUlATION 

lottl       niw      Dud|lt      (obhialionil) 

•ulhoi  ly   •iiiill.i     27,192,021.000  10.267.996.000  10,487.959.000 

Coniiitin/  0* 

App.opn.lioni  29.065,571,000    9.  335.  996.  OOO  10.  172  959.  000    9.182.524.000    9  4M.0M.0OO 

Dfimiit  ippiop.  iiliofn  1 28.  141.210,  000 )( 8.  986.  139,  000 M 9  554  924  OOO  i(8,  493.  246,  000)(8  725.571  OOOX 

lni)«tin(li  ippropmlKMii..  (724.361000)     (439. 157.  OOOl     (600  785  000)     (536,268.000.1     |V64  993  000) 

(iKIllioni                     ,    ...  -2  049    IOC    TOO 

RtippiopM.lion         IMt   ;vO   XIO         917,000.000         300  000.000 

Bottowini  iuthonty 17  000.000          15.000.000          15.000.000          15.000.000          15.000.000 

4ppiopi(«tion    h)    liquidali 

conlrKt.  tuthOMly  (15  500.  000) (-15,500,000) 

Seicminn  of  in  ippropnatton  ro 

liQuidttt  contftct  lulhoilty  (- V  552.  000  (1+J,  552.  000) 

TITlf   l-DfP»IITVtNr  Of   TMt 
INTERIOR 

Buftiu  0' Und  Minij»(r»ni  558.509.000 
Off)C«  o(  WiHr  RtwifCh  inil  Itcftiwi 

0|.  ....  32.  781  000 
Mtnti|{«  Coni«fvi»ron  infl  *Kti(ton 

Strv'ci  689  895  OOO 

U-MUdSliHi  ft, Mil)  MildhltStivKt.  28\  898,000 

N»lion»l  Pifk  S«r«ic«                520,649  000 

G»ologicil  Suiy«y                       .  64h.  7112  OOO 

BufMu  ^(  Min.v  .  .  134,503.000 
Uffici  ^1  SuifKt  Mininf  RKlonation 

•  nd  fn(oic»m«nl 179.603,000 

BurMu  ■Mnrtun  »fl«ifj 1,022   321  000 

Tt'iii^.-ul  Attt.'i          210,011.000 

OCiC*  of  iht  <;o(icitor      16  241000 

Offlct  of  lh«  Sttftlify SI,  144, 000 

Totil    Tii|«  I  — Otpirtmtnt  d 

'"•'"••'lo'        4. 381.167. mo    3,719,096,000    4.056,734  000    3.943,952,000    4.092.846.000          -2S«,26I.OOO      +-37X7U.00O        +38.112.000    +148,894,000 

TIT[[    ll-RElATtD    AGENCIES  '=="'="~^ 

foftil  St'vict  1.637.514.000 

Otp/j|m«n(  of  [n«riy H,  970.  202  000 

Indun  Htaiih         621.511.000 

Indiin  (duolion.                       75.900^000 

Ini  It  ,H  rt  Mgitum  Si'nctl 10,900,000 

Ntvtio   tnd    Hopi   Indian   RtixttMH 

Cnmmiiiion ^ 985.000 

Sm.thlnnun                        144   081000 

Nationii  ijiltf,  of  Aft   22,241.000 

Woodiow  Milion  Inlariulional  Ctflltr 

toi  Scholar!                  |,  621. 000 

AfchiHtl  of  lh«  Cipitol  

Nllionil  Fndowmtnt  tir  !h«  ArtJ.  154,610.000 
National  [ndowirint  toi  !•>•  Humani- 

Im  150.  100.000 

Comm  lyioo  .)(  f  int  Arti 768.  000 

»U»non    Council    OB    Hiilo<K  Prtt- 

tf»ilion.  1.375.000 
National   Capital  Plannins  Comniii- 

ii-""    -                     2.  150  000 

rinkiin  Dtlano  Rooitvtit  Mtmorial 

Ccmmmion                     »o,  OOO 

Pai-niYivanii     A«inu*    r,'««<lopmtnt 

fiiporalion  39,516.000 
Ftdarii  injpfftof  fof  l^•  Alaska  (".a> 

Pip»lin«                  .   . 7,900.000 

Hotocauit  Mamorlal  CouikM 

Totil.  Titit  M-  Ralattd  i(tn- 

citt 22.840,914.000    6,548,900.000    6.  431.  22V  000     V  254.  300.  500    5,373.941.000 

Grind  total .  27. 1»,  021, 000  10.  267.  996.  000  10.  487.  959.000     9  198  252  500    9^66.787.000 


1,431.200.000 

2,  526.  6*8.  000 

676  801  000 

84.  180  000 

12.057  000 

2  680.000 
129  700  000 
24.  089.  OOO 

1.795  000 
6.500 

156.000.000 

151,299.000 
28V  000 

1,523.000 

2.270.000 

30  000 

31.512.000 

21.483.000 
722  000 


1,461.204,000 

2,  60''.  888.  000 

678.  588.  000 

81.680  000 

12,857.000 

2.680.000 
137.  144.000 
24.314.000 

1   795  000 

7.  OOO 

158.560.000 

151,299.000 

2SV.  000 

1.523,000 

2.  270,  000 

30,000 

31. £12.000 

21.483.  OOO 
722.000 


-16  079.  OOO 

-2.296.000 

242  822.  OOO 

-14  685  000 

28.054.000 

5).  2«4.  000 

+  4  92V  000 

-  4.  7R5  000 

+  76.  725  000 

-43.44  3.000 

+  72  OOO 

+64.  925  000 


-176.310.000 

17.364,314,000 

+  57.077,000 

-)  5,  780,  000 

+  1,957  000 

+  1,695  000 
-6,  937  000 
+2,073.000 

+  174.000 

+  7,000 

+  3,950,000 

+  1,199,000 
+  17,000 

+  148  OOO 

+  120.000 

-10  000 

-7.904,000 

+  13.583.000 

+  722.000 


+3. 068. 000 

I.  181.390,000 

+  26.  599.  000 

-  19.270.000 
-43.000 

+  1,500,000 

+1,  27V  000 

-150.000 


+7,000 
-t.  500, 000 

-942.000 
-VOOO 

-80.000 

-92.000 

-273.000 

-4,385.000 

+  722  000 


-93.  548  000 

-  962.  690.  000 
-2.862.000 

-43,000 

+  1.500.000 

+3.327.000 

-150.000 


+  7  000 
.500.000 

-942.000 


+  30.004.000 

+  79.  220  000 

+  1.787  000 

-  2.  500.  000 

+800  000 


+  7,  444.  Of* 

+225.010 


+«« 
+  2.  560, no 


-30.000 
-10.000 
-65.000 

+722;  obb 


+  100,000 


-17,466.973.000 
-17.725r234.0O0 


-1,174,959.000 
-  801.  209,  OOo" 


-1.057,284,000    +119.640  500 
-  r,  021'.  m,  V»    +268, 534,  «» 


Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  tlmp  a.s  I  may  con.sume 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H  R 
7724  and  to  urge  its  overwhelming  ap- 
proval bv  the  Members  of  this  Hoii.se. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  member.s  of  vour 
committee  worked  long  and  hard  to 
fashion  a  compromise  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
which  would  bring  to  you  a  bill  that  was 
substantially  below  the  budget  We  have 
done  Just  that  We  bring  you  a  bill  that 
contains  $9  46  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981  This  amount 
represents  a  decrease  of  $801  2  billion 
below  the  budget  estimates  that  were 
submitted  to  our  committee  It  Is  also  a 
billion   dollars   below   those  items  con- 


tained  m   the   bill  when   It  passed   the 

House  In  July 

Mr  Speaker  I  want  to  a.ssure  the 
Members  o.'  this  House  that  while  we 
have  adhered  to  the  overwhelming  de- 
mands for  fl'cal  respon.sibllity  that  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  American  public  in- 
sl.>.t  upon.  I  believe  that  we  iiave  brought 
forth  a  flnal  produrf  that  will  enable 
Our  Nation  to  meet  \t^  energy  and  nat- 
ural resources  needs  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year 

In  the  areas  of  energy  we  have  re- 
tained, and  indeed  strengthened,  the 
limited  oil  exploration  program  on  the 
national  petroleum  reserve  in  Ala.ska  and 
we  have  kept  the  strict  schedule  for  pri- 
vate oil  leasing  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  supported  last  summer  The  funds 


contained  here  will  finish  two  wells  be- 
gun in  fiscal  year  1980,  drilling  four  one- 
season  wells  In  fiscal  vear  1981.  and  prep- 
arations for  a  fiscal  year  1982  program 
We  hope  to  keep  this  program  in  place 
until  the  private  leasing  provisions  of  the 
bill  can  take  hold 

We  have  made  some  technical  changes 
in  the  language  that  accompanies  our  al- 
teriiati\e  fuels  program  that  will  keep  it 
on  the  tight  schedule  that  we  man- 
dated last  year  and  again  this  year  in 
the  Ii.terior  and  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

We  have  also  provided  $2  6  billion  for 
energy  research  in  the  production  and 
the  conservation  accounts  funded  here. 
This  money  will  be  si>ent  in  the  strong 
belief  that  the  energy  technologies  that 
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we  have  designated  for  priority  attention 
Will  get  us  to  that  plateau  of  energy  in- 
dependence for  which  we  strive. 

The  conference  report  also  retained 
the  provision  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House  bill  to  transfer  $16  million  from 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  continue  the  Bureau's 
very  successful  research  and  demonstra- 
tion work  on  controlling  mine  subsidence 
mine  fires  and  surface  stabilization  work. 
This  transfer  will  insure  that  the  Bureau 
Will  have  the  money  immediately  to 
carry  out  this  important  work.  For  each 
of  the  dollars  we  spend  here  we  are  sav- 
ing and  protecting  millions  of  additional 
dollars  of  property  and  in  the  process 
converting  it  to  productive  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  this  bill  Is  well 
under  the  budget  estimates  submitted 
to  your  committee,  because  it  meets  so 
many  national  priorities  for  energy  de- 
velopment, resources  management,  cul- 
tural achievement  and  human  needs,  I 
urge  the  Memt)ers  of  this  House  to  ap- 
prove the  report  intact  and  give  the 
American  people  the  benefits  that  the 
programs  in  this  bill  can  provide. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  conference 
report  to  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1981  I  believe  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  have  done  an  ex-* 
cellent  Job  of  representing  the  concerns 
of  this  body  in  the  conference.  I  believe 
this  conference  report  is  a  good  bill 
which  we  all  should  be  able  to  support. 

This  said,  I  do  have  one  major  dls- 
Eppointment  w^lth  this  conference  report 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss.  The  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
House  contained  $2  million  for  the 
migratory  bird  wetland  loan  advance 
fund.  The  12  million  was  added  by  the 
subcommittee  at  my  encouragement 
after  the  administration  failed  to  request 
any  money  for  this  fund  which  Is  used 
for  essential  wildlife  refuge  purchases. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  working  with  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  responsible 
for  approving  the  purchases  of  prime 
wintering  and  waterfowl  breeding  hab- 
itat that  are  l>elng  threatened  by  devel- 
opment. In  recent  years  increasing  de- 
velopment pressures  together  with 
escalating  land  values  have  added  a  cer- 
tain urgency  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  ahead 
as  quickly  as  the  funds  available  to  us 
would  allow  to  acquire  and  preserve 
priceless  and  Irreplaceable  refuge  areas 
including  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forest  areEis  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
Delta  region  which  are  being  cleared  at 
an  estimated  average  rate  of  165,000 
acres  per  year. 

Recently  the  Commission  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  a  wildlife  habi- 
tat refuge  In  Arkansas  called  Overflow 
Bottoms.  The  10,000-acre  refuge,  which 


is  the  winter  home  of  more  than  20,000 
waterfowl  is  seriously  threatened  by 
rapid  land  drainage  for  soybean  produc- 
tion. It  is  for  the  purchase  of  this  Im- 
portant and  irreplaceable  waterfowl 
refuge  that  the  Commission  needed  the 
$2  million. 

Unfortunately  the  Senate  bill  deleted 
the  $2  million  the  House  had  added  for 
this  wetland  advance  loan  fund.  In  con- 
ference I  moved  to  restore  the  $2  million 
and  unfortunately  despite  my  best  ef- 
forts and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  who  also  served  on  the  con- 
ference we  were  unable  to  get  the  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  provide  the  entire  $2 
million.  After  one  of  the  lengthier  dis- 
cussions of  the  conference  we  finally 
settled  on  $1.25  million. 

Funding  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission wildlife  habitat  purchases  is 
provided  through  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  and  through  these  advance  loan 
fund  appropriations.  The  funds  appro- 
priated through  the  advance  loan  fund 
are  repayable  on  a  delayed  basis  from 
the  receipts  from  duck  stamp  sales.  Just 
last  year  the  Commission  supported  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  duck  stamps 
and  it  Is  our  Intention  to  support  an 
additional  Increase  next  year  so  that 
these  efforts  to  acquire  Important  wet- 
lands can  be  continued  without  relying 
totally  on  increasing  Federal  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  the  Congress  pro- 
vided $10  million  for  the  wetland  ad- 
vance loan  fund  and  last  year  in  fiscal 
yeaj-  1980  the  Congress  provided  $15 
million.  At  a  time  when  the  Commission 
has  over  $50  million  In  backlogged  ap- 
proved refuge  land  purchases,  providing 
$2  million  for  the  fund  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  far  below  the  amounts  provided 
in  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  in  keeping 
with  budget  balancing  efforts,  did  not 
seem  unreasonable.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  we  could  not  get  the  full 
$2  million  but  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  $1.25  million  included  in  this 
conference  report  will  be  used  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  prime  waterfowl 
areas  I  have  mentioned. 

I  believe  the  preservation  of  these 
prime  wintering  and  waterfowl  breed- 
ing areas  is  Important  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  continue  to  support  this 
activity. 

Moving  along,  the  Interior  appropri- 
ations bill  covers  a  broad  range  of  Fed- 
eral activities  which  are  of  Interest  and 
benefit  to  all  Americans  These  activities 
Include  the  protection,  enhancement  and 
management  of  our  natural  and  cultural 
resources,  the  fulfillment  of  our  trust  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Indian  tribes  and 
territories,  and  the  promotion  of  domes- 
tic energy  independence. 

Conference  agreements  which  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  my  colleagues  in- 
cludes $103  million  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  as  well  as  continuation  of  the 
urban  parks,  flrescope  and  urban  forestry 
programs. 

The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains an  Important  new  Initiative  origi- 
nally included  in  the  House-passed  bill 
to  establish  a  leasing  program  for  pri- 
vate exploration  of  the  national  petro- 


leum reserve  In  Alaska,  The  national 
petroleum  reserve  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining relatively  unexplored  on-shore 
areas  of  the  United  States  with  potential 
for  a  significant  discovery  of  oil,  perhaps 
as  significant  as  that  on  Prudhoe  Bay. 
Despite  what  such  a  find  could  mean 
for  our  domestic  energy  independence, 
the  administration  has  proposed  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  discontinue  the 
Government  drilling  efforts  on  the  re- 
serve because  of  the  tremendous  costs  In- 
volved in  the  exploratory  effort.  Given 
our  dependence  on  an  uncertain  world  oil 
market,  the  potential  of  the  national  pe- 
troleum reserve  for  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies is  just  too  important  to  the  energy 
security  of  this  country  to  remain  a  bone 
of  contention. 

Establishing  a  private  leasing  program 
on  the  reserve  will  result  in  more  exten- 
sive and  varied  exploration  of  the  reserve 
and  such  an  expanded  effort  is  more 
likely  to  result  in  a  commercial  find  of 
oil  and  gas  than  the  limited  Government 
program 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  regarding  the  sec- 
tion 306  Alaska  allotment  and  home- 
stead language  originally  included  by  the 
Senate  which  many  Members  of  the 
House  including  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee  found  objec- 
tionable. The  House  will  be  asked  to  insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  language  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  this. 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  fact  that  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee will  not  be  returning  to  the 
House  for  the  next  Congress  OtmN  Mc- 
Kay and  Bob  Duncan  are  going  to  be 
missed  very  much  by  the  subcommittee 
Their  insights,  vision  and  knowledge  re- 
latir?  to  the  management  and  energy  po- 
tential of  our  western  lands  and  na- 
tional forests  have  contributed  Im- 
mensely to  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
committee We  will  be  the  sorrier  for 
their  absence. 

,7  1110 

Mr,  McDADE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Cofcorani. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strons;ly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  the  conference  report 
which  accompanies  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  am 
especially  supportive  of  this  bill  because 
of  a  provision  affecting  my  district  and 
most  of  north  central  Illinois,  which 
Senator  Percy  included  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  by  the  other  body 
and  which  the  conferees  subsequently 
Included  in  the  final  conference  report. 

This  provision  would  require  the  Heri- 
tage Conservation  and  Recreation  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  a  $150,000  feasibility  studj.- 
of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  and  the 
Des  Plaines  Valley  for  designation  as  a 
national  park.  Besides  the  fact  that  Illi- 
nois has  no  national  parks,  the  north 
central  section  Is  severely  lacking  In  rec- 
reation facilities  according  to  a  recent 
lUtno'.s  outdoor  recreation  plan. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Congress  have  been 
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discouraging  the  creation  of  new  nation- 
al parks  because  of  heavy  maintenance 
costs.  It  IS  my  hotx-  that  Uus  park  can 
t)o  developed  and  maintained  throunh 
the  combined  etTorts  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Cn)vernments  and  bu.sine.ss  and 
industry  In  fact,  the  close  proximity  to 
Chicago  of  the  canal  and  valley  de- 
mands that  every  etToct  be  made  by 
HCRS  to  work  closely  with  these  ent.- 
tlcs  in  the  study  and  planning  of  the 
park  m  order  to  Kain  the  cooi>eration 
needed  to  develop  the  park 

Without  the  fine  work  of  Senators 
Charles  Percy  and  Waltkr  Huddlestd.v 
who  successfully  added  the  study  com- 
nutment  in  the  Senate  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  and  that  of  Cont;ressrnai. 
Sid  Yates  and  Joe  Mi  Datie.  who  worked 
to  include  it  In  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report,  this  fea.sibihty  study 
would  not  be  close  to  becomiiig  a  reality 
for  the  people  :n  Illinois  who  have  long 
dreamed  about  and  worked  for  their  own 
national  park 

Mr  McDADF   I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  to  be  coiimiende<! 
for  the  Uiterest  that  he  has  shown  in  the 
bill  and  the  work  that  he  did  in  seeing 
that  his  problem  was  taken  care  of.  He 
did  an  excellent  job 

•  Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Forests  Subcommittee.  1  have 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  Forest 
Service  long-range  program  Trees  are 
difTerent  from  most  agncultural  crops 
Even  though  the-,  are  harvested  every 
year,  it  takes  several  decades  to  grow- 
on  e 

Todav  the  Hou.se  Is  considering  the  In- 
terior appropriation^  bill  and  with  it  the 
budget  for  the  F>)rest  Service  Yesterday, 
the  Forests  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  held  hearings  on  the  same 
subject  a,s  addres.sed  bv  a  rider  to  this 
bin.  a  resolution  revising  and  modifying 
the  President's  statement  of  pohcy  on 
forest  and  rangeland  a.s  required  under 
section  8  of  the  F-^rest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974 

This  resolution  is  a  broad  policy  state- 
ment which  generally  accepts  the  high 
bound  of  a  range  of  program  alterna- 
tives presented  to  Congress  in  the  1980 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Nation's  re- 
newable resources  This  report  Is  pre- 
pared once  every  5  years  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hearings  on  this 
report  to  Congress  and  the  President's 
policy  statement  were  held  yesterday  by 
the  Forests  Subcommittee  During  this 
hearing,  we  were  told  that  there  are 
some  problems  with  the  high  bound 
However,  all  but  one  witness  testified  m 
support  of  this  program  level  for  our 
forest  and  rangeland  resources. 

I  am  aI.so  generally  supportive  of  the 
high  bound  program  I  do  not  support 
the  manner  in  which  this  approval  was 
obtained  Legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  is  not  an  acceptable  means  to 
addres.s  \lf,  legi.slatlvely  mandated  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  I  believe  that  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  RPA  could  have  become 
law  on  Its  own  ment-s  Without  that  op- 
portunity. I  generally  accept  the  RPA 


resolution  on  the  Interior  appropriations 

b.U 

riSHrUT     KE»or«CE3 

The  high  bound  program  calls  for 
anadromous  fish  habitat  protection  at 
90  percent  or  more  of  its  potenti.d  pro- 
d'.ictivitv  and  resident  fish  habitat  at 
80  percent  or  more  of  its  potential  Tins 
IS  a  welcome  and  significant  improve- 
ment from  the  1975  go.il  of  protecting 
fish  habitat  at  only  70  percent  of 
potential. 

The  resolution,  however,  stated  that 
the  program  may  not  be  sufTlcien'  to 
accomplish  the  goal  m  th<^  area.*;  of 
range  and  watershed  resources  State 
and  private  forest  cooperation  and 
timber  management  It  does  not  men- 
tion fisheries  In  urging  the  Forest 
Service  to  reach  goals  m  the  policy 
statement,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
goals  contained  In  the  program  Not 
only  must  the  Forest  Service  impro\e 
the  productivity  of  watershed  re.sour(  cs. 
State  and  private  forests,  and  range- 
land,  it  mast  also  improve  the  i>roduc- 
tivity  of  our  fishery  resources  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  productivity  of 
our  Nation  s  timberland,  no\\  and  in  the 
future  Not  only  must  we  be  concerned 
with  fundinu  timt>er  sale  preparaii'm 
and  timber  harve.st,s.  but  we  must  also 
invest  in  our  forestland  in  order  that 
the  most  productive  land  will  continue 
to  produce  at  higher  and  higher  rates 
Capital  inve.stments  in  ftjre.stland  now 
will  provide  the  lumber  for  the  homes 
in  which  our  grandchildren  will  live 
Capital  investment,s  in  forostland  will 
also  impro\e  the  trade  balance  with 
other  countries  When  we  make  the.se 
investments  In  our  forestland.  we  must 
carefully  consider  where  these  inve.st- 
ments will  be  made  Investments  on  the 
mast  productive  land  are  compatible 
with  the  market  levels  of  renewable 
resources  in  the  high  bound  program 
Intensive  management  o!  these  produc- 
tive, acce.ssible  forestlands  is  also  com- 
patible with  higher  demand  and  output 
of  nonmarket  outputs,  su^h  as  recrea- 
tion, which  Ls  increa-sing  even  faster  in 
some  resource  areas  than  our  demand 
for  timber. 

Capital  investments  in  accessible 
lands  will  provide  timt)er  and  wilder- 
ne.ss.  too  The  increases  in  forest  pro- 
ductivity should  be  accomplished  with 
management  techniques  that  are  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  and  consistent 
with  other  multiple  use  objectives  The 
inve.stments  must  also  be  cost-effective 
The  National  Forest  System  should  not 
unfairly  compete  with  the  private  tree 
farmer.* 

•  Mrs  FENWICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  the  House  s  attention  to  one  of  the 
anv  positive  elements  of  this  bill  To  be- 
gin with.  It  IS  about  $1  billion  below  the 
bill  which  left  the  House  Second,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
■  tood  firm  in  Its  intention  to  have  the 
Department  of  Energ'.  s  fossil  energv  re- 
search program  construct  two  high-Btu 
coaJ  t:a.sification  demonstration  plants 
In  the  original  House  bill  the  committee 
recognized  the  need  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of   two   difTerent   technol- 


ogies in  this  area,  since  both  are  tech- 
nically feasible  and  indeed  promising 

The  Senate  decided  to  reduce  fund- 
ing—from $55  million  to  only  $2  mil- 
lion—and  to  proceed  with  construction 
of  only  one  demonstration  plant 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  confer- 
ence report  ha.s  restored  $43  of  the  $53 
million  that  wa.s  cut  This  is  a  very 
reasonable  compromise,  and  it  makes 
I  lear  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  build 
two  difTerent  and  nece.ssarv  hi.,h-Btu 
wasiTication  demonstration  plan'.- 

Cerlamlv.  if  we  are  ever  to  meet  the 
ambitious  coals  for  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  .synthetic  fuels  whu  h  we  have 
set  for  ourselves,  we  must  ex,jlnre  every 
promising  technology  at  the  demonstra- 
tion pha.se  'Neither  of  these  proixxsed 
projects  will  be  located  in  my  district, 
Mr  Speaker,  but  both  were  designed  by 
research  companies  in  my  district,  and  I 
am  encouraged  by  their  continuing 
progress  ) 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  sub.-ommittee  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Yates »  the  ranking 
Republican  member  'Mr  McDade,  and 
the  other  House  subcommittee  members 
fur  their  foresight  m  this  matter  I  think 
all  House  Members  can  be  pleased  with 
the  compromise  thev  have  forged  • 
•  Mr  REGULA  Mr  Speaker,  the  un- 
l>ortance  of  this  appropriations  bill  can- 
not be  overstated  In  this  bill  we  are 
managing  some  of  our  country  s  most  vi- 
tal resources-our  land,  water,  minerals, 
forests,  and  energy  reserves  If  we  man- 
age wLvely  ai-.d  well,  future  generations 
will  thank  U.S  for  our  intelligence  and 
foresight 

Funds  appropriated  In  this  bill  will 
be  used  to  protect  our  publk  lands,  to 
develop  our  timber  and  energy  resourcc-s. 
and  to  promote  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
citizens  of  thts  country 

Some  difficult  and  painful  decisions 
had  to  be  made  m  determinung  how  to 
allocate  funds  to  the  various  agencies 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
Some  attractive  programs  had  to  be 
postponed  or  canceled  Put  on  the  i.s.sue 
of  energy,  which  is  vital  to  our  future 
securitv  as  a  nation,  the  committee  re- 
sponded to  the  need  to  begin  moving 
on  alternative  fuels  and  on  increased  use 
of  coal  as  an  energy  source 

I  particularly  commend  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  expanding  upon  the 
1  rovision  relating  to  consultant  services 
I  believe  the  only  way  to  begin  dealing 
with  thLs  problem  is  with  full  di.sclosure 
of  consulting  practices  This  bill  requires 
the  agencies  to  identify  the  amounts 
budgeted  for  consultant  services  in  their 
1982  budget  justification  and  requires 
an  inspector  general  or  audit  organiza- 
tion to  evaluate  an  agency  s  progress  to 
institute  effective  management  controls 
and  Improve  the  ficcuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  data  provided  to  the  Federal  pro- 
curement data  system  regarding  con- 
sultant service  contractual  arrange- 
ments This  provision  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  get  a  handle  on  the  extent 
to  which  agencies  are  relying  on  out.side 
consultants  and  will  allow  as  to  begin 
dealing  with  the  excesses  and  abuses  we 
hear  so  much  about. 
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I  urge  the  Members  to  accept  this 
conference  report  as  a  well-balanced  and 
reasonable  appropriation  lor  fiscal  year 

Mr  McDADE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGBEEMEhTr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
w.ll  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  6  Page  6,  line  19. 
ifter  -Alaaka"  Insert  " ;  Provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Iiuenor  shall  de- 
velop criteria  for  extending,  on  a  case-by- 
ciae  basis,  the  period  allowed  for  phased 
livestock  reductions  on  public  rangelands 
administered  through  the  Bureau  of  lAnd 
Management  up  to  Ave  years  Such  criteria 
shall  take  into  account  available  agricultural 
assistance  programs  the  magnitude  of  pro- 
jected livestock  reductions,  alternative  pas- 
tirage  available  and  ability  of  such  p.ibllc 
rangeland.s  to  sustain  such  phasing  In  of  live- 
stock reductions  without  damage  to  range- 
land  productivity  Provtded  furthrr.  That  an 
appeal  of  any  reductions  m  grazing  allot- 
ments on  public  rangelands  must  be  taken 
*lthin  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  final  gray- 
ing allotment  decision  or  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  thl.s  Act  in  the  case  of  re- 
ductions ordered  during  1979  whichever 
occurs  later  Reductions  of  up  to  10  per 
centum  In  grazing  allotmenta  shall  become 
eflectlve  uhen  so  designated  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  t^e  Tnterlor  Upon  anpeal  anv  propo<;ed 
reduction  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  shall 
be  suspended  pending  final  action  on  the 
appeal  which  shall  be  completed  within  2 
years  after  the  appeal  is  filed  Protided  /ur- 
ther.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment may  be  expended  to  determine  suit- 
ability or  non  suitability  area  deslsnatlon  as 
for  anv  wilderness  study  area  designation  as 
directed  in  43  USC  1782  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Manacement  .Act  of  the 
lunds  withdrawn  bv  the  Executive  Order 
numbered  3767  of  December  19  1922,  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  sheep  experiment  station  " 

MOTION    OmRED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yatfs  moves  that  the  HouBe  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  the  Interior 
conference  agreement  has  a  total  of  54 
amendments  in  technical  disagreement. 
Twenty-five  of  these  are  amendments  in 
which  the  House  would  recede  and  con- 
cur However,  many  of  these  item.s  are 
minor  In  nature  and  noncontroversial. 
Items  in  which  the  managers  would  ask 
the  Hou.se  to  concur  In  would  cover  such 
subjects  as  minor  land  exchanges  In  Ha- 
waii, leasing  of  staff  housing  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  and  so  forth.  To 
speed  the  proceedings  this  day.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider nine  minor  disagreements  en  bloc 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  amendments  Nos.  15,  16.  25, 


54,  95.  96,  99,  and  100  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
Will  designate  the  amendments  in  disa- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  designated  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  15,  16,  25,  54,  95,  96,  99,  and 
100,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  9.  after 
line  10.  insert: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-401,  revenues  from  recreation  fee 
collections  by  Federal  agencies  shall  here- 
after be  paid  into  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  to  be  available  for  appropri- 
ation for  any  or  all  purposes  authorized  by 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  without  regard  to  the 
source   of  such   revenue*. 

Senate  amendment  No  16:  Page  9.  after 
line  10.  Insert- 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  shall 
seek  to  acquire  the  lands  described  In  section 
505(a)  of  the  Act  of  November  10.  1978  (92 
Stat  34671  by  first  acquiring  Federal  surplus 
lands  of  equivalent  value  from  the  general 
Services  Administration  and  then  exchang- 
ing such  surplus  lands  for  the  lands  described 
in  section  505ia)  of  that  Act  with  the  land 
owners  Exchanges  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
equal  value,  and  any  party  to  the  exchange 
may  pay  or  accept  cash  In  order  to  equalize 
the  value  of  the  property  exchanged. 

Senate  amendment  No  25:  Page  13.  line 
20  after  "compensation"  Insert  "  Provided 
further.  That  appropriations  for  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  roads  within  the  bound- 
ary of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
shall  be  available  for  such  purposes  without 
regard  to  whether  title  to  such  road  rights- 
of-way  is  In  the  United  States". 

Senate  amendment  No  .'>4 :  Pare  25.  line  17, 
after  "Nevada"  Insert  ";  Pro-.idrd  lu^'ther 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  tised  to 
stibject  the  transpc -tatlon  of  school  children 
to  any  limitation  on  ravel  or  transportation 
expenditures  for  Fcdeial  emiloyees" 

Senate  amendment  No  95:  Page  44  line 
9  after  "appropriated"  insert  "  Prot  tded 
further.  That  no*  to  exceed  $20,000,000  of  the 
amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  the  authority  of 
title  I'V  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  shall  be  available  tintll  September 
30  1982,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  conditions  and 
requirements  of  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (exclusive  of  nlanninc, 
deslen.  construction  of  new  facilities,  or 
major  renovation  of  existing  Indian  Health 
Service   facilities)". 

Senate  amendment  No  96:  Page  44.  line 
9.  after  "appropriated"  insert  ":  Proridcd 
further  That  funding  herein  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  lease  of  24  units  of  existing 
housing  In  Bethel  Alaska  to  be  used  as  staff 
housing  for  the  Bethel  Alaska  Native  Hos- 
pital: Provided  further.  That  funding  here- 
in shall  be  available  for  the  len'-e  of  47  unit-. 
rf  housing  to  be  constructed  at  Bethel, 
Alaska,  for  the  Bethel  Alaska  Native 
Hospital". 

.Senate  amendment  No  99'  Page  45. 
line     18,     after    "Acts"     Insert  Pronded 

further.  That  non-Indian  paMents  may  be 
extended  health  care  at  the  Tallhlna  Hospital 
m  Tallhlna  Oklahoma,  and  the  Zunl-Ramah 
Indian  Health  Service  Unit  in  Zunl,  New- 
Mexico  subject  to  such  reasonable  charges 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe". 


Senate  amendment  No  100:  Page  46,  line 
18,  after  "Acts"  insert  ":  PTOi:td«d  further, 
That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  funds  appropriated  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  this  Act  and  In  Public  Law 
96-126,  except  those  used  for  administra- 
tive and  program  direction  purposes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  limitations  directed  at  cur- 
tailing Federal  travel  and  transportation". 

MOTIO.N    OrrERED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr    YATES.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmenia 
of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  16  25.  64.  96,  96. 
93,  and  100,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  12:  Page  8,  line  4, 
strike  out  "$16,420,000  '  and  Insert  "S15.520,- 
000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     YATES 

Mr    YATES.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  offer  a 

mDtion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yatfs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$21,520,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  m  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  :7:  Page  10,  line  17. 
strike  out  ■"$225,354,000  anii  Insert  ■»226.- 
424,000"". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BV    MR     YATES 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ■i""ATES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
'rom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
;he  Senate  numberea  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
•he  s'lm  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
$225,566,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  22  Page  13  line 
10,    strit^e    out      $415  163,000      and    Insert 

"$440,743,000"" 

MOTION     OFTEKEE     BY     MR      YATES 

Mr    YATES    Mr    Speaker.   I  offer   a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  "i'ATEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dl'^agreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
"$444,828,000"". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  23  Page  13.  line 
20,  after  "■compensation""  Insert  "■  Prortded 
further  That  $150  O^O  shall  be  available  for 
the  National  Park  Service  to  assist  the  Town 
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of  Harper-*   PVTry.   West    Virginia,   for   police 
force  iiae" 

MOTI  'N    OrrERED    BY     MR      T»TT9 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  ofTer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a5  follows : 

Mr  Y^rr-,  riKi'.fs  -ha;  ^  he  House  recede 
fr^  m  I's  dlsaKreement  to  fhe  amendmenl  of 
Ihe  Senate  iniinbered  23  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  tlie  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Senaie  amendment.  No  24  Page  13.  line 
20.  afr.T  ••.■onipTisaM>ii"  Insert  ■'  Prrrvidrd 
lUTthrr  That  »in00000  .shai;  be  avallablp 
for  SASlstivnce  to  the  NatlonaJ  Svmphonv 
Orchestra  of  Wa.'ihmRU)n.  District  of  Colum- 
bia such  a-sslstaii  e  lr\  be  a^-allable  only  to 
the  extent  matched  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  a  like  ajnount  of  in- 
creased contributions  or  pledges  derived 
from  non-government  sources  which  have 
not  previously  t)e«n  used  for  Peder&l  match- 
ing purposes" 

MOTION    omREn    BY     MR      YATTS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fri>iM  U,s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  .Sena.te  nimhered  24  and  concur  therein 
wl*h  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following-  "■  Proi  <ded  further  Tliat 
tl  000  000  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  .National  .s,  mphonv  Orchestra  of  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  such  assistance 
to  be  available  only  to  the  extent  matched 
by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  with  a 
like  ammmt  of  contributions  or  pledgee  de- 
rived fpiim  non-government  sources  which 
have  not  prevlou'^lv  been  used  for  Federal 
matchltiK  purposes" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  foUnws: 

Seiiatn  amendment  No  30  Pape  14  line  33, 
after  ■.Service"  Insert  ".  and  options  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  tl  for  each 
option" 

MOTION   orrrj»rn   by    mr     yates 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yate.s  moves  that  the  House  rered'' 
from  Us  dlBasreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  re[)ort  the  next  amendment  iii  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  31  Pace  l  f>  line  4. 
after  "Canada"  insert  "  Prot'ided  /u'f^.T, 
That  none  of  the  fluids  appropriated  io  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  be  \i',ed  to  Imple- 
ment or  enforce  any  componei\t  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  .Services  Ndse  Abatement  Plan 
for  Grand  letoti  National  Park  or  any  other 
propo.sed  regulations  to  apply  to  the  Jackson 
Hole  AJrp<irt  to  Include  any  adjustment  of 
landing  or  takeolT  pafcrns  prior  to  the  con- 
8tr\irtlon  and  operation  of  the  planned  per- 
manent air  tramc  control  tower  at  said  air- 
port facility" 

MOTIr)N     orrEKED     BY      MR       YATES 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  conou-  therein 
with  an  amendment,  ae  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
.serl  the  following  ":  Proiided  further,  Thit 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shall  be  used  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  any  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Services  Noise  Abatement  Plan 
for  Orand  Teton  National  Park  its  any  other 
propo.sed  regulations  to  apply  to  the  Jackson 
Hole  Airport" 

The  motion  w;i.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  m 
di  agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  32:  Page  15.  line 
21.  strike  out  "»477. 137,000"  and  Insert  1483- 
e37,000". 

MOTIf  "V  OrrEr.ED  BY    M«     YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yatts  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"»486,537.00O". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Senate  amendment  No  34  Page  16.  line 
2.  after  "municipality"  Insert  "  Provided 
further,  That  up  to  $837,000  shall  be  expend- 
ed to  conduct  studies  of  the  structure  and 
stratigraphy  and  to  develop  a  geological  map- 
ping system  near  the  Osburn  fault  In  the 
Coeur  d'  Alene  mining  district  of  northern 
Idaho". 

MOTlr-N  OrrERED  BY   MR     YATES 

Mr.  YATT:S  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  n  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a.",  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  insert 
"»150.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  temtxire  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
di.'^agreemcnt 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  35  Page  16  line 
6.  strike  out  "conducting."  and  Insert  "con- 
ducting hereafter  and  with  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  and  hv  soti-ijw^uenf  appro- 
priation Acta,  nonwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law  and 

moti"N  orrrnr.D  by  mr   yates 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concu.  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will    report     the    next    amendment    In 

di.'^iiKreemeiU 

The  Cierk  read  a.s  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  37  Page  16  line 
24  after  "i4)  '  Insert  "the  withdrawals  es- 
Ubllsbed  by  section  102  of  Public  Law  04-258 


arp  re>,r:nded  tor  the  purposes  of  the  nil  ana 
kms  :<'aMnK'  program  authorized  herein.   |5| 

.M     TIoN   OEEERED  BY    MR     YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  YATrs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  ".r^endment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  ua.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.Senate  amendment  No  42  Page  17  after 
line  21.  Insert 

"Any  agency  of  the  United  S'a-e';  and  ar.y 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  may  con- 
duct fjeoloclcal  and  geophysical  expl' rations 
in  the  National  Petrolevmi  Reserve  In  Alaska 
which  do  not  interfere  with  operations  under 
any  contract  maintained  or  granted  pre- 
viously Any  Information  acquired  In  b  ich 
explorations  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  43  U  S  C    1362ia)  I  1  )  (A)" 

MOTION  orrritrD  by  mr    yatis 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yatfs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  uas  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  43:  Page  17.  after 
line  21,  Insert: 

"Any  action  seeking  Judicial  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  anv  program  or  site-specific  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  vmder  section 
102  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  142  USC  4332)  concerning  ol! 
and  gas  leasing  In  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska  shall  be  barred  '.inlew 
brought  In  the  appropriate  District  Court 
within  60  days  after  notice  of  the  availability 
of  such  statement  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  Any  proceeding  on  surh  action 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  shall  be  expedited  by  sucli 
Court 

motion  orrERED  BY    MR     YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yatis  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  \^as  agreed  to. 
1120 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  44:  Page  17,  after 
line  21,  insert 

The  detailed  environmental  studies  ar.d 
B.ssessments  that  have  been  conducted  on  the 
exploration  program  and  the  comprehensive 
land-use  studies  carried  out  In  response  to 
sections  106  (b)  and  ir,  of  Public  Law  94  258 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  fulflUed  the  require- 
ments of  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (Public  l^w  91- 
190) .  with  regard  to  the  flrst  two  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  In  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska  Proi  >dfd  That  not  more 
than  a  total  of  2  000  000  acres  may  be  leased 
In  these  two  sales  Proiidcd  further.  That 
any  exploration  or  production  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t>e  m  accord- 
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ance  .vlth  section  104(b)  of  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat   H04;  42  USC   6504) 

MOTION    "ITFRCD    BY     MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Spetiker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  m  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  52  Page  22.  line  15 
strike  out  "Sti'i  SOD  000  and  Insert  "$99,- 
745,000" 

MOTION    orrERED    BV     MR      YATES 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amondrncnt.  Insert 
■1100,182.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  anundment  ;n  dis- 
agreement 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  55  Page  25,  line 
17,  after  "Nevada  ■  insert  "  Proiided  further. 
That  no  action  to  develop  and  provide  water 
for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  Glia  River 
Indian  Reservation,  when  agreed  to  by  the 
OUa  River  Indian  Council,  shall  be  a  major 
Federal  action  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  ' 

MOTIO.V  OFfFRKD  BV    MR     YATES 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  n^ovcs  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
"A ill  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  58  Page  27,  line  7, 
after  "8341"  Insert  "  Proiidcd  farther.  That 
tlO.OOO.OOO  provided  under  tins  head  in  Pub- 
lic Law  96-126  for  the  purposes  of  matching 
new  local  tax  revenues  of  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  available  for 
grants  for  new  co   structlon" 

MOTION   orrERED   BY    MR     TATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein 

The  motior.  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  62  Page  29,  after 
line  9,  Insert: 

YOtJTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

For  expenses   necessary   to   carry  out    the 

provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408,  »60,000.000: 
Protided,  That  $30,000,000  shall  be  available 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  $30  000- 
000   shall    be    available    to    the    Secretary    of 

Agriculture, 

MOTION    OEFERED    BY    MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  HouBe  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendnietit  of 
tlie  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  64  Page  32.  after 
line  23,  Insert 

Sec  109  Except  as  speclf^ca'lv  provided 
otherv^lse  In  this  Act,  no  futids  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  available  to  fulfill  the 
reqiilrements  of  section  8  of  Public  Law 
94-458  as  they  apply  to  reporting  to  Congress 
on  potential  new  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System 

MOTIO.V    ontHED    BY    ME      YATFS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  tiumbered  64  and  concur  therem 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following- 

"Sec  109  Except  as  specifically  provided 
otherwise  in  this  .Art,  no  ftmds  approprla'ed 
In  this  title  shall  be  available  Ui  fulfil;  the 
reqtilrement.s  of  section  8  of  Public  Law 
94-458  B,«  they  apply  to  reporting  to  Congress 
on  po'entlal  neA  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System:  Proridrd  That  not  to  exceed  JlOO,- 
000  may  be  avallab.e  to  study  proposed  new 
areas  of  the  National  Park  System.". 

The  mot'on  was  agreed  to 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  The 
Cierk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  65-  Page  32,  after 
line  23  insert: 

Sec  no  No  appropriations  made  In  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  the  withdrawal 
transfer  or  purchase  of  any  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  current  bound- 
aries of  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Na- 
tional Area  Idaho  without  specific  provi- 
sion  therefor   in   appropriation   Acts 

motion    OFFERFD    by     MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
m  disagreement- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  66  Page  32,  after 
line  23,  Insert 

Sec  111  The  Secretary  s  authority  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  and  agreements  In  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1962  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  helium  properties  Is 
terminated 

motion    OFFERED    BY     MR      YATES 

Mr    YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  offer   a 

motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  an-iendmer.t  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disaereement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No.  67  Page  32  after 
line  2:1,  ;!-..sert : 

Sfc  ::2  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  management  plan  for 
the  Colorado  River  within  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  which  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  user  days  or  pa.ssenger-launches  for 
commercial  motorized  watercraft  excursions, 
for  the  preferred  use  period,  from  all  current 
launch  points  below  that  which  was  avail- 
able for  the  same  period  of  use  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1978 

(bi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "pre- 
ferred use  period"  denotes  the  period  May  1 
through  September  30.  inclusive 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    YATES 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  74  Page  34,  line  S, 
strike  out  '$21,789,000"  and  Insert  "»21,- 
229.000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATXS 

Mr    YATES    Mr    Speaker.   I   offer    a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Yatf.s  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  d:sagreen-.ent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  and  concur  therein 
viith  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
•he  sum  r.amed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
$22,429,000 

The  motion  was  acreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  re^ri  as  follows: 

Senate  amendn.ciit  No  78:  Page  37  after 
line  25    Insert : 

Department  of  the  Treasurt 
energy  security  reserve 

In  title  I,  chapter  VIII  of  Public  Law  96- 
304  under  the  subheading  "energy  security 
RESERVE",  the  second  paragraph  shall  be 
amended  to  .ead  as  follows: 

"The  total  available  funding  (Including 
funds  committed  or  conditionally  committed 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  96-126  i  shall 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  provide  $17,522,000  - 
000  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  which  $6  000  - 
000,000  shall  be  immediately  available, 
$6  212,000  000  sha::  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion after  June  30,  1982,  and  up  to  $5,310- 
000  000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  as  pro- 
vided above,  and  to  provide  $:  270  000  000 
for  purposes  of  title  II,  to  be  immediately 
available  and  to  be  appropriated  as  follows 

■■(1)  not  to  exceed  $525  000  000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  204  .  a  I 
il)   of  Public  Law  96-294: 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  under  section  204(a)  1 2) 
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of  Public  L«w  96  2M  Provided.  That  $82- 
SOOOOO  of  such  amount  sholl  be  available  to 
•  iie  Secretary  of  Energv  for  carrying  out  com- 
nicroiBlliatlon  activities  other  than  those 
.  ftrrled  out  by  the  omce  of  Alcohol  FueU. 
n-.'.a 

illl)  not  to  exceed  $220  000  000  to  the 
secretary  of  Energy  for  purpoaea  of  subtitle 
U   ■ 

Mr   YATFS  .during  the  rcadlngV  Mr 

Spt'  iKtr  I  i-k  iiiianimous  consent  that 
thf    iriifi  <ir!;.:.t   be  runsidered  as  read 

.liu!   p!  .Mtv;    ;;.   the   RECORD. 

The  SPFAKFR  pro  tefnpore    I<i  there 

obipctuni  ti>  the  rt-fiuest  of  the  gentleman 

from   I!I;;:o,-,  • 

Therr    .>.  ,i-    :;ii  "biectlon. 

M      :  V    -.        ll'uro    BY    MR      VATIS 

Mr  V A  ITS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
rr.dt  uiii 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Y*Tt»  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsaKreemriu  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  78  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following 

DCPAaTMtNT  or   THE   T«iAsraY 
ENIKCY   SECfarrY    RESERVE 

In  title  I,  chapter  VIII  of  Public  Law  9« 
104    tinder  the  stibheadlnK  "energy  srcfRiTV 
srsFRvE '.    the    second    paragraph    shall    be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  total  available  funding  i  Including 
funds  committed  or  conditionally  committed 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  96  126)  shall 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  provide  $17.^22  000.- 
000  for  purposes  of  title  I.  of  which  »6.000.- 
000.000  shall  be  Immediately  available.  Ifl.- 
212.000,000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
after  June  30.  1982.  and  up  to  15.3 10. 000. OOO 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  as  provided 
above  and  to  provide  »1. 270.(00  000  for  pur- 
poses of  title  II.  to  be  immediately  available 
and  to  be  appropriated  ns  follows 

"(l)  not  to  exceed  $525  000.000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  tmder  section  204(a) 
(I)    of  Public  Law  96-294; 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energv  under  section  204(alt2)  of 
Public  Law  96-294  Protided.  That  $52  500  - 
000  of  such  amount  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  carrying  out  com- 
merrlalUatlon  activities  other  than  those 
carried  out  by  the  OfDce  of  Alcohol  Fuels: 
and 

■■(111)  not  to  exceed  I22O.0OO.OO0  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Enerfctv  fcir  purposes  of  subtitle  B   ' 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provLslon  of 
law,  funds  committed  to  a  loan  guarantee  de- 
fault reserve  for  blomass  energy  projects  au- 
thorl7ed  by  title  11  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  mav  be  used  to  ptiarnntee  loans  up  to 
three  times  the  amount  held  In  reserve  Not- 
withstanding anv  public  notice  or  sollcllta- 
tlon  announcemf-nt  to  the  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  apply  this  loan  guarantee  lever- 
aging authority  to  applications  for  alcohol 
fuel  loan  trtiarantecs  submitted  under  title 
II  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  prior  to  pa.s- 
sage     f  !!iN  .Act 

Mr  VATES  'during  tlie  readingi  Mr. 
Speaker  I  a.sk  iinanmious  consent  that 
the  motion  be  conMcirred  us  read  and 
printed  in  the  Recor;! 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  tc  the  reciuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi.-;'' 

There  wa.s  no  obtection 

T)-i(>  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tPmj  ore  Tiu- 
Clerk  will  report  the  n^xt  amfMicinicnt  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  rrad  as  folIn-A^ 


Senate  amendment  No  80  I  i.-r  sh  arc: 
line  11,  insert 

The  provisions  of  fectlon  19(m)  of  the 
Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  alternative  fviels  actions  under 
Public  Law  96-126  and  Public  Law  96-304 
MOTION   iirrrnin   by    mr     y*tes 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ofT-r  .i 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Sei>ate  ntimbered  80  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKFK  j  r  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  :;c.\:  .irnendment  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  82  Page  38  line 
20.  itrlke  out  ■$870,605,000  •  and  insert  ••$6««,- 
300.000- 

MOTION    orrERED    BY    MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  'i'ATEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  oi 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert ••$711,435,000  •, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  84  Page  .39.  line 
12.  strike  out  •$176,337,000 "  and  Insert  ■$224  - 
.■.87,000" 

MOTION     orrERED     BY     MR       YATES 

Mr  Y.\TES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum    proposed    by    said    amendment.    Insert 

•  $226,062,000 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  tlie  ne.\t  amciulmcnt  in  (Ij.s- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate   aniesidment   No    85     Page   39.    line 
12.     strike    out     ••$I56.266.000^     and     Insert 
$197,127,000". 

St   '■:     N       FrtRr::'    hv    MR      v  a  :  t -, 

Mr  VATK^s  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendmeiit  of 
the  Senate  numbered  85  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  by  said  amendment.  Insert 

•  $206, 4  66. OOO- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 

•  igreetneiit 

I'iif  Clerk  :  ead  as  follows; 
Senate  amendment   No    86     Page  39.  line 
16.  s'rlke  out  •$850,607,000  •  and  Insert  "M53,- 
132, OOO". 

motion     orrERED     by      mr        YATES 

Mr  YATES  .Mr  Speaker,  I  u^Ter  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Mr  Yates  moves  'hat  the  House  rerfdf 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
•  $862,107,  000- 

The  motion  v.iv-  a^:reed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
u,il  report  tile  next  amendment  m  dis- 
agreement 

r.'ie  t'ltrk  lead  a.s  foHow.'- 

Senate  ankendmeiU  N.^  H .'  I'li^p  4n  line 
4  after  94-163^  Insert  l'-~!i:d,d  'urther. 
That  for  the  purposee  of  section  601  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  the  term  •local  governmcnf  shall  In- 
clude— 

•  (1)  any  county,  parish,  city,  town,  town- 
ship, village  or  other  general  purpose  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  with  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  expend  Federal,  State  and 
local  funds  and  exercise  governmental 
powers,  and 

••(2»  which  (In  whole  or  In  part)  la  located 
m.  or  has  authority  over  the  energy  Impacted 
area  Procidcd  furthrr.  That  such  t?rm  shall 
Include  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, or  a  school,  water  sewer  highway,  or 
other  public  special  purpose  district,  au- 
thority, or  body,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Oovernor  Proiidrd  /urt'irr.  That  such  term 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  applications  for 
assistance  received  since  the  edectlve  date 
of  section  601  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fufl  V%p  Act  Of  1978  " 

Mr  YATTS  'during  the  reading".  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

motion  orrEHU)  nv   mr    vat^ 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  o.Ter  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  reaci  a,^  .'o;iow,s: 

Mr  Yatis  mo,  is  ;:,ttt  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  87  and  concur  therein 

The   motion   was   agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
Will  report  tlie  next  amendment  In  dls- 
;it:reement 

The  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No  88:  Page  40,  line 
8  strike  out  ■$141,999,000  ■  and  ln.sert  •■$173.- 
432,000  ■ 

motion  orrERrri  pv  mr    vates 

Mr,  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  ioUows, 

Mr  Yates  muves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  88  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amendment.  In- 
sert    $176  8(57  OOO'^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  v.ill  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s 

Senate  aniendmerit  No  91  Page  40.  line 
19.  after  'expended  '  Proitdcd.  That  the 
President  shall  immediately  undertake  and 
thereafter  continue  crude  oil  acquisition. 
transportation,  and  Injection  activities  at  a 
level  sufflclent  to  assure  that  crude  oil  stor- 
age In  thp  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  wlU 
be  Increased  tn  an  average  annual  rate  of  at 
least   300  000   barrOs   per  dav    nr  a  sustained 
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&-,.':aK<'  uMiua;  daT.v  ra'.e  of  ti:i  whuli  would 
fully  utll!/e  appropriated  funds  Prot  idcfi 
further.  Il-at  tne  refiulremenis  of  the  pre- 
ceding provision  shall  be  m  adition  to  the 
provisions  of  title  VIII  ot  the  Energv  Secur- 
ity Act  and  shall  not  affect  mk  h  provisions 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act   m  any  way' 

Mr  YATES  'during  the  reading'  Mr 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  'ananimous  consent  that 
;'.;rlher  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
rii.spensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
i.'i.e  Record- 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob:e''tion  to  the  request  o!  the  gcntle- 
itian  from  Illinois? 

There  '^as  no  objection 

MOTI'J.N     BY     MR      Y\TtS 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
:i.otioii 

The  Clerk  read  as  loUows: 

Mr  Yaifs  moves  'ijat  the  Hovise  recede 
from  Its  d.sat'rpen.c:.t  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  !.';::.tjer(  d  lil  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amei.ci::,'^:.'  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  ;  o  p  .sed  by  said  amendment 
insert   the    fo,,     .■.::, ^  Proiidrd    That    the 

President  shal.  ininifdiatclv  seek  to  under- 
take, and  thereafter  (oniinuc,  crude  oil 
acquisition,  •  rn:.'-i)or'ii':i  i;  and  injection 
activities  at  a  ,i-.'o  '  ;'"  ■<:,•  'o  assure  that 
crude  oil  storngc  ::.  •:.(.■  ^'i-.^tvic  Petroleum 
Reserve    will     be    inrna-.  l     •o    an    average 

annual   rate   of   at   lea'-'     ; 'lO   barrels  per 

dav  or  a  sustained  average  annual  daily  rate 
of  nil  which  would  fuUv  vitllire  appropri- 
ated funds:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  provision  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  title  Vlli 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  and  shall  not 
affect  such  provisions  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  in  any  way^^ 

Mr  Y.ATES  'during  the  reading',  Mr, 
Speaker  I  ask  unaniniou,s  consent  that 
;:irther  reading  of  the  motion  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

The  SPr:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection   to  the  requcGt  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 'r' 
There  was  no  objection 
Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to, 

1130 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     The 
Clerk  will  report  tne  next  amendment  m 
disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Senate  amendment  No,  93:  Page  42,  strike 
out  all  after  line   19,  over  to  and  Including 
"authority  "  In  line  1  on  page  43  and  insert 

Where  the  Secretary  has  the  legal  author- 
ity under  other  provisions  of  law,  including 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  undertake 
projects  for  the  design  construction,  or 
operation  of  Oovernment-owned  facilities 
for  developing  or  demonstrating  the  con- 
version of  coal  into  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid 
hydrocarbon  products,  the  Secretary  may 
use  the  authority  contained  in  Public  Law 
85-804  (60  use  143I-1435i  wi'h  respect  to 
such  contracts  or  agreements  for  or  related 
to  such  projects  Protided.  That  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  provision  thereof  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  iislng  the  authority  of 
Public'  Law   85-804 

motion  oiFr.RtD   bv    n:r     vates 
Mr     YATES     Mr     Speaker,    I    offer    a 
inotior. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Mr     Yates    moves    that    the    House    recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  93  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagree.nient 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  94  Page  43,  line  25, 
strike  out  $593,619,000"  and  insert  "$592.- 
332,000" 

.MOTION    OFFERFD     KV     MR       VATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr  Yates  mu\es  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  94  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  propr)sed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$594!  19  OOO" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
•.vill  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  N>j  108  P;u'e  48  after 
line  15   itisert : 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  area  south  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Building,  Including  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  US  C  3109.  $500,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended 

MOTION    OEEIRFD    BY     MR      VATES 

Mr-  YATES  -Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  mo'.  es  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  n'anibered  108  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  bv  said  aniendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  exD^nses  to  construct 
museum  support  facilities.  Including  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U  S,C,  3109.  $5,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  49  after 
line  19,  Insert: 

ARCHITECT    OF    THE     CAPITOL 
MEMORIAL    TO    HALE    BOCGS 

For  use  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
processing,  and  installing  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  a  traditional  cenotaph  for  the  late 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  $6,500, 

MOTION    OFFER!  D    bY    .MR     YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  110  and  concur  therein 
wi-h  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  m  said  amendment,  insert 
•■$7,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  t-o 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  m  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate   amendment   No     113:    Page  50,  line 
7.      strike      out      "SiaseSOOO^      and      Insert 
$12,165,000" 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR      VAIE.- 

Mr  YATES  .Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  lolio\ss, 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  113  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu 
of  the  sum  named  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert ••fll,900,000'^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  ainendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  119  Page  51.  line 
10,  strike  out  ••$12,219,000^  and  Insert 
••$11,777.000^', 

MOTION    OFEEKEr>    EY    V  R      YATES 

Mr,  YATES  :.fr  Spcai-tr,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  119  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  named  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert •'$11  277.000', 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amenc.ment  m  dis- 
agreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  124:  Pace  54,  line  4. 
after  ■•¥21,483.000"  insert  ••.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  may  be  used  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses^, 

motion   GEFERErj   EY    MR     Y'ATES 

M'  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

Tivj  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Yates  move-,  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  124  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  m  said  amendment  i!;sert 
"$1,500", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  reocrt  the  next  amendment  m  dis- 
agretnient 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  128  Page  55  af'er 
line  19,  insert: 

Sec,  306.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  ai:  applications  located  In  Alasna 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  17,  1906 
(31  Stat,  17)  ,  as  amended,  the  Act  of  June  1. 
1938  (52  Stat,  609),  a^  amended  and  Eupp:e- 
mented,  the  Act  of  May  3,  1927  (44  Stat 
1364)  as  amended  and  supplemented  or  the 
Act  cf  May  14,  1898  '30  Stat,  413),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  which  were 
pending  before  the  Depart.ment  of  the  Infe- 
rior on  October  21.  1976,  and  which  were  lo- 
cated on  lands  available  for  such  application 
at  th?  time  of  entry  and  all  applications 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  3  '-89: 
.26  Stat  1097),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, which  are  pending  and  were  iocated 
on  land  a\allable  for  such  application  at  the 
time  of  entry  are  hereby  approved  on  the 
one  h\-ndred  and  eightieth  day  fcliowinp  the 
t;Tpct:\e  date  of  this  Act  except  where  pro- 
vided otherwise  by  subsections  (bi  and  (C' 

(2)  AH  patents  appro-. ed  pursuant  to  this 
,sectlon  Shu':  -Je  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  pursuant  to  which  the  application 
was  made  and  other  applicable  law 

3  !    Paragraph  1 1 )   of  this  subsection  shall 
net  apply  to  any  application  which  has  been 
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kiu.wiunlv    and    voluntarily   relinquished   by 
iJie  applh-ant 

(bi  APpi  u  A I  ii'Ns  St'BJicT  TO  Adjudica- 
tion Nil!*  i'!.'.'iiii(li!;,{  the  provisions  of 
^  i  D-.e'  ■  .■  •!!  J  .i:.  li',-'  >i'-  :■■  shall  b*  »d- 
MtlWa'tHl  p\i;-.  .ii  :■  'i  ■:.<■  ;ri>.!slon8  of  the 
Act  uncl«?r  *ruch  I!  *d>  n.aili"  If  ! hp  applica- 
tion describe*- 

!  I  land  which  is  within  the  boundary  of 
It  NaM.iiia:  Parte  Svstem  unit  established,  des- 
;({ii<i'<l  r  r<•^lt■^;»;lw^'ed  on  or  before  the 
da!p      '.   c;;,!    'inei.'      '.    this  Act. 

<i'  :aiul  se.f.  !<-il  s  a  Native  corporation 
or  Nb'  \\f  K'roup    'ir 

(3)  :and  wtiiih  s  patented  deeded,  ten- 
tatively approved  or  contlrmed  to  the  State, 
or  selected  by  the  State 

(ci  PmiTKT  Kir.HTS — Subsection  la)  shall 
not  apply  and  an  application  shall  be  adju- 
dicated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
.^ct  under  which  U  was  made.  If  on  or  before 
the  one  hutidred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(  I)  the  State  files  a  protest  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (the  Secretary)  stating 
that  the  land  described  m  the  application  Is 
necessary  for  access  to  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  the  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State,  to  resources  located 
thereon,  or  to  a  public  body  of  water  reg- 
ularly employed  for  transportation  purposes, 
and  the  protest  states  with  specificity  the 
facts  >ipoii  which  the  conclusions  concernlnj; 
acce.ss  are  based  and  that  no  reasonable 
alternative   for  access  exists;    or 

(2i  a  person  or  entity  flies  a  proteat  with 
the  Secretary  stating  that  the  applicant  Is 
not  entitled  to  the  land  described  In  the 
application  and  that  such  land  is  the  situs 
of  Improvement,  valid  mineral  Interest,  or 
other  legal  Interest  In  such  land  claimed  by 
the  person  or  entity 

Id)  Reouction  or  Ackcace  -Where  an  ap- 
plication describes  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  acreage  authorised  mirsuant  to 
the  Act  under  which  the  apollcatlon  was 
made  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  acre- 
age to  the  maximum  amount  in  a  manner 
which  Is  consistent  with  prior  use  of  the 
described  land  by  the  apollcant  and  which 
Is  least  detrimental  to  the  applicant 

le)  Valid  Existing  Ri-.hts— Prior  to  Issu- 
ing a  certlflcate  or  other  evidence  of  ad- 
oroval  of  an  aonllraMon  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  Identify  and 
adtudlcate  any  other  re-ord  entry  or  appli- 
cation for  title  to  land  described  In  the 
application,  and  shall  determine  whether 
such  other  entry  or  application  represents 
a  valid  existing  right  to  which  the  applica- 
tion described  In  .subsection   (a)    Is  subject 

Mr  YATFS  'durlnp  the  readlnK'  Mr 
Sneaker  I  a.sk  unaiilmoii.s  con.sent  that 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered 
a.s  read  and  nrlnted  In  the  Record 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
'ibiprt'on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
niftii  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  orrrntD  by   mr    tatts 

Mr  YATFS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  v«rrs  fii  vps  that  the  House  Insist 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  128 

Tlie  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
uentleman  from  IlUnots  'Mr  Yates' 
seek  recognition'' 

Mr   YATFS   I  cio,  Mr  Speaker. 

Thp  SPFAKFR  pro  tempore  The 
yentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Yates)  Is 
recoi/ni^'ed  Un  '.W  minutes. 

Mr  YATFS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
^flf  s'u-h   time  as   I   may  consume,  and 


I   yield   to  the   k:entleinan    from    Ari/ona 
•  Mr   Udall' 

Mr  l'I).-\LL  Mr  Speaker  I  \\aiU  to 
exprt'.s.s  my  appreciation  to  Uie  ni'i'tlp- 
man  from  Illinois  'Mr  Yates  '  a:;d  tlic 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Mi - 
Dade  >  for  working  out  of  a  kind  u!  st;,,  k> 
.situation  m  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment I  think  that  the  chairman  of  liie 
subcom.Tilttee  has  done  the  right  thing 
m  insisting  on  the  House  position 

I  have  advised  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  was  responsible  for  this  pro- 
vision being  put  in  there,  that  he  has  a 
legitimate  need  for  an  amendment,  and 
that  we  Will  work  it  out  in  this  Congress. 
if  at  all  po.ssible  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work 
It  out  this  very  day  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  th?  gentleman 
for  his  cooperation  In  th.s  very  ticklish 
matter. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend,  the  genlle- 
rran  from  Arizona  iMr  Udall  >.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  was  able  to  work  out 
t.ie  Alaska  provision  in  this  bill  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
I  have  every  hope  that  they  will  come 
to  that  agreement. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   'Mr    Yates'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  133:  Page  68.  after 
line  a.  tn.sert 

Sec  309  All  unresolved  audits  currently 
pending  within  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, for  which  appropriations  are  made 
under  this  Act.  shall  be  resolved  not  later 
than  September  30.  1981  Any  new  audits.  In- 
volving questioned  expenditures  arising 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
resolved  within  8  months  of  completing  the 
initial  audit  report 

MOTION  orrrarD  nv   mr    vates 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  132  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu 
of  the  section  ntimber  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "SOe". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendmeni  .No  133:  Page  56. 
after  line  3.  insert 

Sec.  310  Each  department  and  agency  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
Act  shall  take  Immediate  action  III  to  Im- 
prove the  collection  of  overdue  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  department  or  agency:  (3)  to  bill 
Interest  on  delinquent  debts  a-s  required  by 
the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Standards: 
and  (3)  to  reduce  amounts  of  such  debts 
written  off  as  uncollectible 

MOTION  OrrERCO  BY   M«     TATKS 

Mr  YATFS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
.Mr     Vates    inov  e.s    that    the    House    reced* 
from  Its  disiiKreement   to  t.'ie  amendment  of 
'tie  .s.'iiii'f  I.  in\(>«"red  133  and  concur  thereto 
*:■:.   tti.   ttine.-.drnent    as  follows:    In   lieu  of 
■  ■<!    -<■■    ■  :.  .::.:>'':    named    la   .said    amend- 

ment, insert     309 

The  motion  was  agreed  tn 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tenipon-  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  aniciidnieMt 
in  ilisaKreemcnt 

The  Clerk   read  a.s  follows 

Senate  itjnendnient  .So  1(4  Pa»;e  5fi  after 
line  3.  insert: 

Sec  311  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  the  act  for  pro- 
curement of  consultant  services  siiall  tie  re- 
duced by  the  following  amounts  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  $7,484,000.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, use  000 

(b)  For  flscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  a 
department  or  establishment— as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1931  shall  submit  annually  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  as 
part  of  Its  budget  Justlflcatlon  the  estimated 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  consulting 
services,  the  appropriation  accounu  in 
which  such  funds  are  Icx^ated:  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  need  for  consulting  serv- 
ices including  a  list  of  major  programs  that 
require  consulting  services 

I  CI  For  flscal  year  1982  and  thereafter, 
the  Inspector  General  of  stich  department  or 
enablishment.  or  comoarable  otflclal,  or  If 
there  Is  no  Inspector  Oenerat  or  comparable 
ofTclal.  the  agency  head  or  the  agencv  head's 
designee,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  budget  Justlflcatlon  an  evaluation 
of  the  agency's  progress  to  Institute  effec- 
tive management  controls  and  Improve  the 
ftcruracv  and  completeness  of  the  data  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  Sys- 
tem retarding  consultant  service  contrac- 
tural   arrangements 

Mr  YATES  ' during  the  rei^'ing'  Mr 
Speaker  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  t-rinted  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

MiiTION    OFFEREn    BY    MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senn'e  numbered  134  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  Tn  lieu  of 
the  matter  propased  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec  310  (a)  Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  amovints  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  the  Act  for  pro- 
curement of  consultant  services  .shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  following:  Forest  Service  $156. - 
000  Providrd.  That  not  to  exceed  $4  600  000 
of  the  funds  made  available  bv  .Sec  112  of 
Public  Law  96  3fl<)  shall  be  available  to  the 
Forest  .Service  tuitll  expended  for  continuing 
development  and  demonstration  of  aerial  log- 
ging systems 

(b)  For  flscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  a 
department  or  establishment-  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1931— shall  submit  annually  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  as 
part  of  Its  budget  Justlflcatlon  the  estimated 
amount  of  funds  reqviested  for  consulting 
services:  the  appropriation  accoimts  in  which 
such  funds  are  located:  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  need  for  consulting  services.  In- 
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c:ud!nk;  a  iisl  of  niuji-r  pro^-ruins  iha-  require 
cuh.su. ui.K  services 

(,  t.,r  r.bcal  year  \jK2  and  thereafter  the 
I.vpcrtcr  General  o!  s.i.  h  department  or 
f^•»l,.l^hment.  or  comparable  otTinal  or  if 
mere  is  no  Inspector  General  or  c.jmparable 
offlria)  the  agency  head  or  the  ahjency  heads 
desikin^  f-'i»"  submit  to  the  Cont;res.s  along 
.*ith  the  budget  Justincatlon,  and  evaluation 
o-  the  a^;enc^  s  progress  to  institute  etiectlve 
manaKemenl  controls  and  improve  the  ac- 
nirary  and  completeness  of  the  data  provided 
•  „  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  System  re- 
j;»rdlnt;  consultant  service  contractual  ar- 
rangements 

Mr  YATES  'during  the  reading-  Mr. 
Syeaker,  I  a.sk  unanimuu.s  con.sent  that 
the  motion  be  con.sidered  as  read  and 
printed  m  the  Re(  orm 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objfcliot.   10  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Illinois'' 
Tlicre  was  no  objection 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore      The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 
The  Clerk  rrad  as  follows: 
Senate     amendment     No      135:     Page     56, 
after  line  2   Insert: 

Sec  312  The  Statement  of  Policy  trans- 
mitted bv  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  -senate  uu  June  19,  1980,  as  re- 
quired under  section  8  of  tiic  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  is  revised  and  modified  to  read 
as  follows: 

STATFMCNT   OF   POLICY 
BASIC   PRINCIPLES 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  forests  and  rangeland.  In  all  owner- 
ships, should  be  managed  to  maximize  their 
net  social  and  c-onomic  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  well  being  In  an  envlronmentallv 
sound   manner. 

(2)  the  Nation  s  forested  land  except  such 
public  land  tnat  is  determined  by  law  or 
policy  to  be  maintained  in  lis  existing  or 
natural  state,  should  be  managed  at  levels 
that  realize  its  capabilities  to  satisfy  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  food  fiber  energv,  water,  soil 
stability,  wildlife  and  fish,  recreation,  and 
esthetic  values 

(3)  the  productivity  of  sultaMc  forested 
land.  In  all  ownerships,  should  be  main- 
tained and  enhanced  to  minimize  the  inflfi- 
tlonary  impacts  of  wood  product  prices  on 
the  domestic  economy  and  permit  a  net  ex- 
port of   forest   products   by    the    year   2030. 

(4)  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  It  is 
recognl7*d  that  in  the  major  timber  grow- 
ing regions  most  of  the  commercial  timber 
lands  will  have  to  be  brought  to  and  main- 
tained where  possible,  at  90  percent  of  their 
potential  level  of  growth,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  on  Federal  lands,  so  that 
all  resources  are  utilized  in  the  combina- 
tion that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American   people: 

(5)  forest  and  range;and  protection  pro- 
grams should  be  improved  to  more  ade- 
quately protect  forest  and  rangeland  re- 
sources from  flre.  erosion.  Insects  disease, 
and  the  introduction  or  spread  of  noxious 
weeds.  Insects,  and  animals: 

(6)  the  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  the 
policies  contained  in  this  Statement  will 
cooperate  and  coordinate  their  efTorts  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  contained  In  this  State- 
ment and  win  consult.  coord;nate  and  coop- 
erate with  the  planning  efTorts  of  the  States 

(7)  in  carrvlng  out  the  Assessment  and 
the  Program  under  the  Forest  and  Range- 
isrirt    Re:ipj.ah;e    Resources   Planning   Act    of 


1974  and  the  Appraisal  and  the  Program  un- 
der the  .Sj.l  and  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Act  o:  Will  i.he  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shai:  ns.-are  ilia',  re.source  and  economic 
information  and  evaluation  daia  will  be  con- 
tinally  improved  so  that  the  be^t  possible 
mlormallon  Is  always  available  for  use  by 
Federal  agencies  and  the  public 

RANGE    LAND    DATA    BASE    AND    ITS    IMPROVEMENT 

The  data  on  and  understanding  of  the 
cover  and  condition  of  range  lands  is  less 
reflned  than  the  data  on  and  understanding 
of  commercial  forest  land  Range  lands  have 
slgniflcdni  value  In  ihe  producuj.-i  of  water 
and  protection  of  watersheds,  ifie  produc- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  food  and  habitat; 
recreation:  and  the  production  of  livestock 
forage.  An  adequate  data  base  on  the  cover 
and  condiilo:i  of  range  lands  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  year  1990  Currently,  cattle 
production  from  these  lands  Is  annually  esti- 
mated ai  213  million  animal  unit  months  of 
livestock  forage  These  lands  should  be 
m.ii'i'u  r.-d  :ind  erih.mced  including  ihelr 
water  and  other  resource  values,  so  that  they 
can  annually  provide  310  million  an.mal 
units  months  of  forage  by  the  year  2030. 
along  with  other  benefits 

GENERAL   ACCEPTANCE    OF    HIGH    BOUND   PROGRAM 

Congress  generally  accepts  the  "high- 
bound  "  program  described  on  pages  7 
through  18  of  the  Ui80  Report  to  Congress  on 
the  Nation's  Renewable  Resources  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  <;f  Agriculture  However 
Coni-'re.ss  finds  that  the  "high-bound"  pro- 
gram may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
coals  contained  m  this  statement  piirtif.i- 
lany  m  the  areas  of  ratiKe  and  waterslied 
resources,  state  and  private  forest  coopera- 
tion and  timber  management 

STATE    AND    PRIVATE    LANDS 

States  and  owners  of  private  forest  and 
ranijelands  will  be  encourai'cd,  consistent 
with  their  individual  objectives,  to  manage 
their  land  in  support  of  this  Statement  of 
Policy  The  state  and  private  forestry  and 
range  programs  of  the  Forest  Service  will 
be  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  this  State- 
ment of  Policy. 

FUNDING    THE    GOAI-.S 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  policy  goals 
contained  in  this  statement  bv  the  year 
2030.  the  Federal  Government  should  ade- 
quately fund  programs  of  research  i  includ- 
ing cooperative  research  extension  cooper.i- 
tlve  forestry  as'ls'ance  and  nrotection  and 
improved  management  of  the  forest  and 
rani'elands  Ttie  Secretary  <.r  Acrtcl'ure 
•■hall  continue  his  efforts  to  evaluate  the 
cost-efectivenCFS  of  the  renewable  resource 
programs. 

Mf)TION     OFFFRFD     BY     MR      YATES 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion 

Th?  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Y.fTF.s  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disastrecment  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  13,5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "31 1 " 

Th-'  motion  was  agreed  to 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
w:ll  report  the  la.st  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  136  Page  56,  line  2. 
insert 

Sec  313  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  tie  used  to  demolish  shelters 
erected  on  lands  owned  or  managed  bv  the 
Federal  Government  where  no  other  shelter 
exists  within  a  5-mlle  radius 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY      MR       YATFS 

Mr  YATES,  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  'i''ATKs  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numoered  136  and  concur  therein 
vvith  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  .section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "312". 

Th?  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 

laid  on  the  table 


GENKRAL   LEAVE 


Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sirnt  that  I  mav  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  mv  remarks  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  tabular  information,  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7724.  just 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
.SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Soarrow.  cne  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
th?  following  title: 

H  R  7466  An  act  to  amend  section  3102  of 
Mile  5.  United  States  Code,  and  section  7  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  personal  assistants 
for  handicapped  Federal  employees  both  at 
their  regular  du'v  station  and  while  on  travel 
status. 


PERMITTING  COURT  REVIEW  OF 
CERTAIN  ni.S,^Bn.IT^'  DETERMI- 
NATION'S MADE  BY  OFF^CE  OF 
PERSONNEL   MANAGEMENT 

Mrs   SCHROEDER   Mr   Speaker  I  ask 

uf.animous  ron,sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  de,sk  the  bill  'HR  2510'  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Federal  employees  to  obtain  re- 
view of  certain  disability  determinations 
made  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement under  the  civil  .service  retire- 
ment and  disabilitv  system,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  ir. 
the  Senate  atnendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Pa-'e  2  strike  out  all  after  line  15  over  to 
and  including  line  10  on  page  3 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker  the 
Senate  amendment  tc  H  R  2510  alters 
the  provision?  of  the  bill  relating  to  yd- 
dirial  review  The  House-passed  bill  pro- 
vided for  de  novo  review  m  the  U  S  dis- 
trict courts  of  mental  disability  determi- 
nations mHrip  by  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board 

Ttie  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
judicial  review  in  the  US  courts  of  ap- 
peals on  the  same  basis  that  applies  to 
other  decisions  of  the  Mer.t  Systeni5 
Protection  Board 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Colorado? 

Tliei  e  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


AMKNUINfi    (H\i'rn<    H:j     title    5, 
UNniP  SI  ATFS  CODK 

Mrs  SCHROKUER   Mr  Spenker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    take    from    the 
Speakers   desk   the   bill    'HR    2583'    to 
amend    chapter    83    of    title    5,    United 
States  Code,  to  discontinue  civil  service 
ai-nuity  payments  for  periods  of  employ- 
ment as  a  justice  or  judge  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment.s 
The  Clerk  read  the  ftle  of  the  bill 
The    Clerk    read    the    Senate    amend- 
ment.s. as  follows 
Page  3.  after  line  10  ln«ert: 
Sec    3    (a)    .\s  of  the  nrst   pay  period  be- 
ginning after  the  efferthe  date  of  tht<i  Act.  a 
siirvlvliiK    spniiHe.    other    than    a    surviving 
spouse  who  ha.1  remarried,  of  any  Justice  of 
the  United  States  i  an  dertned  by  section  451 
of   title   28.   United   States   Code),   who   died 
before  October  19.  1978.  shall  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity In  accordaiu-e  with  the  provisions  of 
section  376  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,   at 
a  rate  of  •30. 000  per  year  as  if  such  Justice 
had  elected  to  come  within  the  provisions  of. 
and  having  made  the  full  depoMt  required 
by,  section  3761  d)   of  title  28.  United  States 
Code 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provHlons  of  sec- 
tion 376(h)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
such  annuity  shall  be  payable  as  provided 
In  section  376im)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  until  the  date  of  the  death  of  any  mch 
spouse. 

Sic  4  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  In  con.sultatlon  with  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  the  amount  necessarv-  to 
off'et  any  actuarial  deficiency  in  the  Judi- 
cial Survivors'  Annuities  Fund,  and,  a'  the 
earliest  time  thereafter  at  which  appro- 
priated sums  In  that  amount  become  avail- 
able the  Secretary  shall  deposit  such  sums 
In  a  single  payment  into  such  Judicial  Sur- 
vivors' Annuities  Fund 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  t)e  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section 

Sec  5  Section  375  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code   Is  repealed 

Page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "3"  and  Insert 
■■8" 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "1979  "  and  in- 
sert "1980," 

Mrs  SCHROFDER  'during  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Speakf-r  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Ser.ate  amf>ndments  be  con- 
.sidered  as  read  .;:ui  printed  In  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obie-t!on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado"! 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  the  Sena'e  amendmenUs  is  to 
immediately  increase  the  annuities  of  the 
widows  of  five  former  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  to  provide  them  with  peri- 
odic cost-of-livinw  adjustments 

These  five  widows  are  now  locked  into 
an  annuitv  of  Sinooo  with  no  provision 
for  cost-of-IivlnK  Increases 

The   Senate   amendment   affects  only 


the  widows  of  former  Justices  Black 
Jackson.  Minton.  Rutledge  and  Vinson 
The  fiscal  year  cost  of  the  amendment  is 
approximately  $50,000  The  amendment 
has  been  cleared  wilh  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


NATIONAL   1  AMILY    WEEK 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  'SJ  Res 
156'  to  authorize  the  President  lo  i.sstie  a 
proclamation  desiRnating  the  week  be- 
Kinning  November  22.  1980.  as  "National 
Family  Week, '  and  ask  for  its  immediaic 
consideration  in  the  House, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  ^ro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows 

8  J  Res  156 
Rrtohfd  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
n-sentatiies  of  (he  United  States  of  Avienra 
in  Congress  assembled  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Ksue  a 
prorlamatlon  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 23  through  29,  1980.  as  National 
Family  Week  ".  and  Inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of  lo- 
cal governments  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate   ceremonies  and  activities 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  156  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  443  which  has 
been  cosnonsored  by  over  218  Members 
of  the  House  and  otherwise  complies 
With  the  committee  rules  for  commem- 
orative legislation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  156  requests 
the  President  to  Issue  a  prorlamaUon 
designating  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 23.  1980.  as  "National  Family  Week 
•  Mr  MARRIOTT  Mr  Speaker,  as  all 
of  us  here  prepare  to  return  to  our  fami- 
lies for  another  Thanksgiving  it  is  more 
than  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  most  Important  Institution  in  the 
world,  the  very  lifeblood  of  America— the 
family. 

I  have  stood  before  you  and  pleaded 
this  cause  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  For  the  fami- 
lies of  this  Nation  are  the  roots  of  our 
destiny. 

We  have  witnessed  the  voice  of  Ameri- 
ca in  our  recent  elections,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  decisive  elections  in  manv 
years  But  beyond  all  Issues,  beyond  all 
parties,  we  must  realize  that  returning 
the  family  and  its  relationships  to  the 
dignity  they  deserve  is  the  first  step  on 
a  road  toward  making  America  great 
again. 

As  a  four- time  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  this  Congress  and  our  lead- 


ers in  every  State  and  community  to 
proclaim  National  Family  Week  and  to 
work  to  strengthen  the  family  unit 
throughout  the  coming  year  • 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneou-s  matter  on  the  Senate 
joint   resolution  just   passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTIETH   WEDDING   ANNIVERSARY 
OF  MAURICE  AND  GOLDIE  ARON 

I  Mr  YATES  asked  and  was  chen  i)er- 
misslon  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker  it  cives  me 
great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  50th  wedding  anniversary 
of  Maur  ce  and  Ooldip  .Anm  We  con- 
gratulate the  Arons  in  the  celebration  of 
their  golden  anniversary,  we  congratu- 
late them,  and  we  wish  them  50  more 
golden  years  together 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  in 
AM  FRIDAY  NOVKMUPH'JH  U'K^ 
TO  FIIE  CONFKRFNCK  RFf'OHT 
ON  HR  776.S  THE  OMNIBUS  REC- 
ONCILIATION    ACT    OF    1980 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manaeers 
m-^y  have  until  10  am  FViday,  Noven;- 
b«.r  28.  1980  to  file  a  coi.ference  report 
on  the  bill,  H  R  7765  the  Omnibu.s  Rrr- 
onciiation  .^ct  of  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLRFACE 


TRANSPORTATION 
OF    1980 


ACT 


Mr  HOWARD  .,'.:  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  rcsulve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  6417^  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title 
2.3  of  the  United  States  Code  for  high- 
way safety  for  mass  transportation  in 
urban  and  in  rural  areas  and  for  other 
!)uri)oses 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr   Howard > 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN  THE  < ".MMtTTEt  i^r  THF   W  Hiil T 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  lUself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  H  R  6417,  with  Mr  Mc- 
Kay in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
the  fir-t  reading  of  the  bill  is  di.spen.sed 
with 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Howard'  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Sm  sirR  '  wul  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  reco^;nl7,es  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr   Howard' 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Ciiairniar.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  ma\  fonsiunc 

Mr  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their 
favorable  consideration  the  biil 
HR  6417.  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1980  This  legislation  has  as  its 
primary  purpo.se  the  authorization  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  impr-ivc- 
in?nt,s  in  the  enerfjy  efficiency  of  thr.  Na- 
tion s  basic  work-a-day  transportation 
systems  Through  the  improvements 
which  this  legislation  would  authoiize.  in 
both  the  facilities  and  the  operations  of 
our  highways  and  local  public  transi)or- 
tation  systems,  every  i>erson  in  this  Na- 
tion, in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  will 
experience  real  benefits  in  their  dally 
transportation 

The  other  body  has  produced  com- 
panion legislation,  S  2720  given  the 
impendinu  adjournment  of  the  96th 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  has  under- 
taken to  develop  a  compromise  version 
of  this  legislation 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  m 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
bill  This  amendment  will  embod'.'  what 
I  believe  after  lengthy  negotiations,  is 
the  only  viable  compromise  which  both 
the  House  and  the  otb.er  body  will  ac- 
cept in  resolving  the  differences  between 
HR  6417  and  S  2720  expeditiously 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  had  this  amendment 
printed  and  coiiies  are  available  for 
every  Member  of  the  House 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  explain  the  substance  of  the  changes 
which  my  amendment  in  thf  nature  of 
a  sub.stitute  would  make  My  amend- 
ment will  follow  the  basic  format  of  the 
bill  H  R  6417.  as  reported  bv  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work.s  and  Transporta- 
tion 

Mr  Chairman,  our  substitute  nuthor- 
Ize^  apiiropriations  for  certain  energy- 
related  hitrhway  proiect^s  in  accordance 
w,th  title  23  of  Uie  United  Slates  Code 
and  amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964, 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  our  substitute  in  achieving  the 
Roal  of  a  more  energy-efficient  nation- 
wide transportatioii  s-  steni  The  Icizisla- 
tion  .se'us  forth  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  achieving  tins  goal  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  the  more  effirient  use 
of  our  highway  svstem  and  the  need  for 
expanded  i)ublic  transportation  pro- 
grams It  recogiiizes  that  rural  prcas.  as 
well  as  urban  areas,  can  make  large  con- 
tributions to  energy  conservation  effort.s 
Finally,  it  balances  the  importance  of  in- 
vesting in  the  capital  assets  of  our  public 


transportation  systems  with  the  need  for 
operating  a.ssistance 

The  bill  would  result  in  very  substan- 
tial investments  during  the  next  4  years 
These  investments,  m  terms  of  reduced 
enertiv  consumption,  will  yield  tremen- 
dous returns  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  committee  considered  several  im- 
portant factors  m  establishing  the  au- 
thorization level  for  this  bill,  including 
the  availability  of  revenues  from  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  and  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

After  much  consideration,  'he  com- 
mittee included  m  the  bill  new  authori- 
zations totaling  approximately  530  bil- 
lion—with  the  ma.iority  of  this  funding 
concentrated  during  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  The  su*istitute  whch  I  will  of?er 
includes  slightly  more  than  $22  billion 
in  total  new  nuthonzrtions — a  very  sub- 
.stantial  reduction  of  25  percent  in  the 
total  fur.ding  under  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  title  I  of  H  R  6417,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1980.  as  originally  introduced,  was  de- 
sikMied  to  amend  and  extend  the  entire 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  Due  to 
the  deteriorating  finaiicial  coiidition  of 
the  higliway  trust  fund  Tlie  committee 
deleted  tlie  majority  of  these  provisioiis 
during  subcommittee  markup  m  order  to 
allow  time  lo  reevaluate  program  priori- 
ties and  lundmg  alternatives. 

However,  because  of  the  availability  of 
revenues  troni  tlie  crude  oil  vv  ndfall 
l^rofit  tax,  important  enertiy-related 
irograms  have  been  retained  m  title  I 
of  my  amendment  that  would  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  mcrca.sing  the  en- 
erg  v  efficiency  of  our  highway  svstem  In 
particular,  title  I  of  my  amendment  n> 
cludes  two  new  provisions.  The  trans- 
portation systems  management  program 
and  the  energy-impacted  rail  and  high- 
way transportation  program 

The  Iirsl  ijrovision  will  authorize  grants 
for  a  variety  of  pro.iects  or.  nontoll  pub- 
lic roads  which  enhance  energy  conser- 
vation through  efficiency  improvements 
in  the  use  and  ojjeration  of  the  highway 
system. 

This  secoiid  provision  i.'^  designed  to 
correct  transportation  problems  result- 
ing from  the  sh!;;ment  ol  heavy  and  bulk 
energy  materials.  The  transportation  of 
these  substances,  such  as  coal,  i.s  lead- 
ing to  the  deterioration  of  our  highway 
system  and  disrupting  the  transportation 
systems  in  many  communities.  The  im- 
pact of  heavily  loaded  coal  trucks  and 
railroad  unit  coal  trains  will  Increase 
with  our  national  coal  conversion  effort 
Tlie  $1  75  billion  assistance  program  for 
energy-impacted  rail  and  highway  trans- 
portation in  title  I  would  go  a  long  way 
to  alleviate  these  problems.  Eligible  pro.i- 
ects under  this  program  would  Include 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  en- 
ergy-impacted roads  and  grade  separa- 
tions for  energy-impacted  rail-highway 
crossings  plus  various  low  cost  systems 
management  improvements. 

Finally,  title  I  of  both  the  reported 
bill  and  mv  amendment  would  establish 
aii  obliRation  limitation  of  $8  75  billion 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1981    This  provision  is  part  of  the 


effort  to  balance  tne  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  and  is  a  spec. fie  example  of  the 
committees  adh.erence  to  the  goal  of 
budget  restraint  m  this  legislation. 

Title  II  of  both  HR  6417  and  of  my 
amendment  is  ^.'enerally  drafted  withm 
the  existing  prosrammatic  framework  of 
tlie  Urban  Mass  Transportat.on  Act  of 
1964  Although  It  would  restructure  cer- 
tain aspects  of  existing  programs  it  pri- 
marily increases  and  extends  the  existing 
authorizations 

The  committee  report  provides  a  total 
auilionzation  level  lor  mass  transporta- 
tion prDt;rams  dunnp  fiscal  years  1981-85 
of  $27  68  billion — an  increase  of  $18  96 
billion  over  the  a.mount  currently  au- 
thorized through  fiscal  year  1983  This 
r'lmpare.s-  with  total  new  authorizations 
for  public  transportation  in  the  substi- 
tute of  $16  8  billion. 

A  prerequisite  to  expanding  the  capac- 
ity of  our  country's  jjubhc  transportation 
systems  is  increasing  the  physical  plant 
necessary  to  support  operations  For  this 
reason,  the  largest  increase  m  authori- 
zations in  title  II  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  an  additional  $10  87 
billion  for  section  3  discretionary  capital 
grants  and  loans  available  to  construct 
and  rehabilitate  mass  transit  systems, 
purchase  rolling  stock  and  equipment, 
amendment  includes  $9  515  biUion  for 
this  section,  a  reduction  of  $1,355  billion 
.^t  least  20  percent  of  annual  section  3 
expenditures  would  be  available  for  nev\' 
rail  systems,  rail  extensioi'is.  and  auto- 
mated fixed  guidewav  systems  under  my 
amendment  Although  an  additional 
S4  75  billion  would  be  authorized  lor  this 
purpose  during  fiscal  years  1986-90  un- 
der the  committee  report,  mv  amend- 
ment would  reduce  this  amount  to  $1  5 
billion  for  that  period. 

In  addition,  title  11  of  my  amendment 
would  substantially  increase  the  author- 
ization level  for  the  section  5  urban  for- 
mula grant  program.  Total  section  5 
authorizations  during  that  period  ■would 
equal  $10,683  billion. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
mv  amendment  is  the  new  sen-ice-based 
formula  for  distributing  operating  as- 
sistance under  section  5  of  the  UMTA 
law.  In  this  case,  my  amendment  adopts 
the  approach  taken  by  the  other  body, 
basing  the  operating  assistance  alloca- 
tion for  the  larger  cities  on  revenue  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled  Using  the  revenue 
vehicle  miles  traveled  approach  more 
closely  reflects  the  transit -intensive  na- 
ture of  the  various  systems  and  will  in 
the  future  give  those  areas  which  rely  on 
public  transportation  a  share  of  operat- 
ing assistance  to  the  degree  which  their 
system  is  used  m  comparison  with  other 
systems  around  the  country  "Revenue 
vehicle  miles '  means  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  miles  that  each  transit  ve- 
hicle travels  while  in  revenue  service 

The  committee  expects  that  the  ad- 
ministrative definition  of  revenue  vehicle 
miles  would  include,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate,  all  scheduled  route 
m.ass  transportation  service  and  special 
or  flexible  route  mass  transportation 
service  operated  by  or  under  contract  to 
a  public  body  as  part  of  an  overall  pub- 
lic transportation  program 
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As  I  nieiitioiMHl  PiirluT  our  substitute 
respoiul>  to  the  nfeds  of  rural  and  small 
urban  ared;^  In  aadilion  to  Uu-  earmark- 
inK  of  section  3  funds,  title  II  would 
expand  the  authorizations  under  the  sec- 
tion 18  grant  program  for  rural  areas 
from  $110  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$l3t)  million  m  fiscal  year  1985  F'ands 
would  conluiue  to  be  apporti?r  ed  to  the 
States  based  oi-.  their  relative  share  of 
rural  population  The  only  proposed  re- 
vision to  the  section  18  requirements 
would  clarify  the  States'  re.-,iJonsibilUy 
to  involve  local  elected  officials  in  the 
development  of  the  section  18  plan 

The  final  provision  of  title  II  that  I 
want  to  mention  is  section  :223— the  so- 
culled  Cleveland  amendment— which 
would  establish  a  local  opUon  approach 
for  providing  mass  transportation  to 
handicapped  persons.  As  an  alternative 
to  the  full-system  accessibility  require- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's section  S04  regulations,  this  pro- 
vision would  allow  localities  to  develop. 
In  consultation  with  the  local  handi- 
capped community  An  alternative  trans- 
portation proKram  meeting  specified 
seruce  criteria  I  have  Included  in  my 
amendment  a  new  version  of  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  as  a  subsequent  enact- 
ment This  version  of  the  Cleveland 
amendment  is  intended  to  modify  and 
will  supersede  section  324  of  Public  Law 
9&-4  10 

Concern  about  the  rlRidity  and  astro- 
nomical costs  of  the  current  full-system 
accessibility  requ'rements  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  Chamber  numerous  times 
Section  223  of  the  bill  and  my  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  address  these  con- 
cerns 

In  addition  to  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment, section  223  includes  In  subsection 
ibi  the  Rich.mond  amendment  to  section 
10723' b'  of  title  49 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
Members  are  concerned  about  the  "buy 
America"  Issue  Because  the  buy  Amer- 
ica provision  in  the  1978  act  apnlles  to 
all  the  funding  in  this  act  and  because 
this  matter  Is  complex  and  really  re- 
quires hearings  and  further  analysis.  I 
(to  not  believe  it  is  prudent  to  change 
the  status  quo  at  this  time  No  commit- 
tee has  supported  "buy  America"  laws 
more  strongly  and  urgently  than  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation That  support  continues  Be- 
cause of  the  possible  negative  Impact  of 
a  premature  change  in  the  policy  set 
forth  in  the  Surface  Trnnsportatlon  As- 
sistance Act  the  committee  does  not  fa- 
vor any  buy  America  amendments  at  this 
lime  The  American  Public  Transit  As- 
sociation which  includes  many  Ameri- 
can equipment  producers  has  recently 
taken  the  same  position  at  Its  national 
convention 

Mr  Chairman  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  refnr  hasi/e  the  bill's 
imnortant  role  in  '-haning  th's  Nation's 
basic  workadav  transportation  system  for 
the  19S0's  and  bey.ond  I  strongly  urge 
rnv  rolleatiues'  favorable  consideration 
for  the  bill,  with  the  single  amendment 
which  I  will  offer 
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Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation 
and  then  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Work-s  and  Transportation  worked  many 
months  to  develop  this  legislation  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  today 
Tliere  was  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
this  legislation  In  the  subcommittee 

Indeed,  there  was  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  legislation  in  the  full 
committee  So  much  so  that  the  legisla- 
tion as  brought  to  the  floor  today  passed 
the  full  committee  unanimously 

And  now  at  the  11th  hour,  we  are  told 
that  a  substitute  is  going  to  be  ofTered, 
a  substitute  which  we  did  not  consider 
In  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, a  substitute  which  indeed  we  have 
not  seen  in  flnal  form  until  about  an  hour 
ago.  a  substitute  which  we  are  told  is 
perhaps  at  least  called  by  some,  a  com- 
promise, when  indeed.  It  is  a  substitute 
that  was  never  agreed  upon  as  a  compro- 
mise by  the  House  and  the  other  body 

Indeed,  it  is  a  substitute  that  was  not 
even  agreed  upon  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  staffs  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body 

So  we  are  asked  at  this  11th  hour  to 
set  aside  legislation  brought  to  the  floor, 
which  was  carefully  crafted  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  surface  transportation  and 
mass  transit  and  highways  in  America 
and  deal  with  a  new  substitute  which  has 
not  been  judicially  and  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
indeed  in  any  compromise  agreed  upon 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  or  their 
staffs 

And  for  that  reason,  while  I  vigorously 
support  the  legislation  as  brought  to  the 
floor.  I  just  as  vigorously  oppose  this  new- 
substitute  which  is  laid  upon  us  at  this 
very  late  date. 

I  oppose  It  for  several  reasons.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented upon  This  substitute  which  will 
be  laid  before  us  will  limit  the  House 
negotiating  room  when  we  got  to  con- 
ference with  the  other  body 

Beyond  that,  the  President  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  this  substitute  we  are  told 
In  fact,  the  whole  issue  is  turning  into  a 
can  of  worms  We  are  told  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  administration  Is  opposed 
to  the  bill  if  the  coal  roads  program  Is 
in  It.  and  we  are  told  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  that  if  the  coal  roads  pro- 
gram Is  out  of  It.  the  other  body  will  kill 
the  bill. 
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Beyond  that,  and  I  emphasize,  we  have 
not  even  seen  the  flnal  prints  of  this  very 
complicated.  enormously  significant. 
multiblUion  dollar  substitute  until  about 
an  hour  ago 

One  of  the  last  changes,  we  under- 
stand. IS  that  the  coal  and  energy  roads 
program  has  been  cut  back  upon  and 
while  the  so-called  slu-^h  fund  still  ex- 
ists to  focus  on  energy  related  transpor- 
tation programs,  the  very  specific  and 
badly  needed  program  and  financing  to 
deal  with  coal  and  energv  roads  has  been 
cut  back  in  this  substitute,  we  are  told 

Beyond  that,  we  believe  that  the  re- 


structuring of  the  section  5  form.ula  is 
lU-advlsed.  We  held  no  hearings  in  the 
House,  m  the  subcorninittec  or  in  the 
committee  on  changing  the  formula  In 
lact.  the  testimony  which  we  did  receive, 
testimony  from  APTA  was — 

Wf  re-(immend  tiiat  you  continue  the  ex- 
iling section  5  distribution  formula 

But  at  the  last  minute,  a  very  signifi- 
cant change  has  been  made  In  fact,  sev- 
eral changes  have  been  made  One  of 
thasc  significant  changes  Is  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  as  between  transit  op- 
erating and  capital  assistance  is  being 
changed  in  this  last  minute  substitute 
bv  changing  the  ratio  of  75  percent  op- 
erating. 25-percent  capita!  investment 
to  increasing  the  funds  for  operating  and 
decreasing  the  funds  for  capital  invest- 
ment, increasing  the  funds  up  to  80  per- 
cent for  operating  assistance,  decreasing 
the  funds  down  to  20  percent  for  capital 
assistance. 

We  think  this  is  a  very  significant 
change  and  I  know  many  Members  of 
this  body  In  the  past  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  even  a  75-percent  con- 
tribution to  operating  assistance  on  the 
basis  that  the  local  transit  bodies  have 
the  responsibility  for  managing  their 
transit  systems  Therefore,  if  they  know 
they  can  come  to  Uncle  Sam  to  get  a 
large  amount  for  operating  assistance 
It  is  going  to  be  so  much  easier  for  them 
to  capitulate  and  give  in  and  let  more 
money  be  spent  on  operating  a.ssistance. 
so  we  think  this  is  certainly  ill-advised 

For  these  reaso"s.  reasons  which  we 
will  focus  on  more  speciflcallv  when  the 
substitute  itse'f  is  offered  next  week,  we 
believe  that  we  should  stick  with  the 
committee  We  should  adopt  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  Is  broucht  to  the  floor  We 
.should  o>  pose  this  last-minute,  ill-ad- 
vised substitute  and  get  on  w  ilh  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
might  have  meaningful  surface  trans- 
portation legislation  in  the  last  days  of 
this  Congress 

The  flnal  point  I  would  make.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a 
lameduck  Congre.ss  to  consider  carefully 
fashioned  legislation,  legislation  which 
wa,  developed  over  many  months  of 
hearings  by  the  subco'nmttee  and  the 
committee  It  Is  something  else  for  a 
lam' duck  Congress  with  over  60  Mem- 
bers who  Will  not  be  coming  back,  to  con- 
s  der  thi;  last-m'nute  substitute  which 
we  have  not  really  even  seen  and  which 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  or  debate  in  the  subcommit- 
tee or  in  the  committee 

For  those  many  reasons,  I  would  urge 
the  body  to  stick  with  the  legislation  a<: 
It  Is  brought  to  the  floor  and  when  the 
substitute  IS  offered,  then  listen  carefully 
to  the  arguments  in  more  detvil!  next 
we'  k  and  to  o-  pasp  th"  substitute, 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
f-'entleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  would  be  happv  to 
yield  to  my  fri»nd.  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   this   compromise   to  H  R 
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6417  for  two  \ery  simple  reasons  It  is 
the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time.  There 
IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  ex- 
actly how  It  will  strike  the  public 
around  the  country  I  am  not  going  to 
t)et  that  the  fact  has  sunk  in  here  on 
the  hill,  so  I  will  explain 

h^rst.  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  any 
mass  transit  legislation  at  this  stage  in 
this  Congress.  In  particular,  not  this 
substitute  for  the  committee's  reported 
bill. 

The  program  is  already  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1982— we  just  did 
that  m  1978 — and  funded  by  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  So  I  am 
not  buying  any  argument  that  the  pro- 
gram IS  going  to  grind  to  a  halt  or  that 
any  city  is  going  to  run  out  of  money  if 
we  vote  this  bill  down 

Second.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
merits  of  this  particular  bill  One  reason 
why  Us  proponents  are  pushing  it  is  that 
It  attempt*  to  nail  down  a  certain  portion 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  for  transit 
Personally,  at  this  late  stage  in  the  game 
I  would  consider  it  appropriate  to  leave 
that  to  the  next  Congress  and  the  next 
administration 

If  .some  Members  want  to  take  that  as 
a  recommendation  to  support  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
perils  of  passing  it  on  that  basis  This 
bill  contains  more  than  $20  billion  in 
new  authorization,  more  than  S20  bil- 
lion at  a  time  v.hen  we  are  supposed  to 
be  knocking  ourselves  out  iryuiK  to  hold 
down  the  deficit,  hold  down  inflation 
and  hold  down  the  tax  burden  that  is 
killing  the  economy  of  this  country 

So  what  are  we  doing  instead''  This 
bill  authorizes  the  program  out  to  1984 
and  1985.  a  2-ycar  extension  lor  the 
capital  program  in  section  3  and  3  years 
for  the  operating  subsidy  program  in 
section  5.  And  it  goes  way  out  to  the 
liscal  years  i98b  through  1990  to  au- 
thorize a  special  pot  tor  new  rail  starts 

This  bill  does  that,  ridiculously 
enough,  at  a  time  when  the  conference 
committee  on  the  budget  has  set  a  new 
deficit  of  more  than  $27  billion  And 
I  am  not  ready  to  bet  that  that  figure 
will  stick 

More  to  the  point,  the  compromise 
agreed  t;j  cut  the  total  allocation  for  the 
transportation  function  by  $1.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  find  $1  15  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

What  does  that  tell  the  public''  That 
we  are  all  over  the  lot  pulling  in  all 
directions,  that  plainly  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be  making 
a  spectacle  of  ourselves,  a  spectacle  of  a 
committee — and  I  regret  to  say  it — 
scrambling  under  the  wire  w-ith  a  big- 
spending  last  hurrah  A  spect;acle  of 
pumping  up  spending. 

That  might  have  some  appeal  to  some 
folks  out  there,  but  we  know  tetter 
There  is  no  vvay  that  we  are  going  to  get 
appropriations  at  anything  like  the  num- 
bers in  this  bill.  All  we  would  be  doing 
is  pumping  up  promises,  promises  we 
know  right  now  we  can  not  deliver  on — 
promi.ses  that  will  blow  up  in  our  faces 
a  year  or  two  from  now. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  read  the  news 


on  November  5.  but  I  for  one  read  a  mes- 
sage It  is  finally  beginning  to  sink  m 
with  the  public  that  Government  is  to 
blame  lor  inflation.  They  are  wising  up 
When  the  public  looks  at  v^hat  is  nap- 
l)ening  to  the  dollar,  they  do  not  just 
blame  the  occupant  of  the  White  House 
They  are  starting  to  blame  us,  and  that 
is  healthy 

Like  I  said,  I  got  the  message,  and  a 
vote  for  this  bill  is  not  the  message  I  am 
going  to  send  back. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  can  pouit  to 
some  good  provisions,  and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  tell  you  It  IS  all  bad.  or  that  you 
have  to  believe  it  is  all  bad  to  put  it 
over  until  the  next  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
provisions  that  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested m,  like  coal-haul  roads  and  the 
provision  to  help  with  the  problems  of 
places  where  transportation  gets  snarled 
up  by  long  unit  trauis  hauling  coal 
liirough  town. 

These  are  legitimate.  These  are 
worthwhile,  and  could  well  support  put- 
ting them  in  a  transportation  bill  scaled 
down  to  the  proper  size  next  time  around. 

But  1  know  this,  and  the  public  knows 
It.  too.  we  are  never  going  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  Federal  spending  and  we  are  never 
going  to  get  a  handle  on  inflation  until 
we  are  ready  to  stand  up  and  vote  to  re- 
duce or  defer  the  programs  we  do  sup- 
port— if  wc  go  along  witli  high  overall 
numbers  just  so  long  as  a  particular  pro- 
\  i.>iori  Wf  want  is  in  there. 

So  I  say  to  you.  let  us  stop  and  take  a 
look  at  where  we  are.  and  the  budget  and 
inflation  problems  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  Remember  that  those  problems  are 
going  to  be  with  us  a  long  time  And  then 
take  a  hard  look  at  what  is  m  this  bill 
and  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  the  right 
bill  at  the  right  time.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  come  up  with  any  answer  but  no 

I  suppose  some  members  who  are  not 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  have 
not  followed  this  legislation  closely 
might  find  some  attraction  in  the  size  of 
the  authorizations  Well,  while  you  are 
looking  at  the  figures,  do  not  get  blinded 
to  the  rest  of  it 

This  bill  also  changes  around  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  the  money  among 
the  cities  eligible  to  receive  it.  Instead  of 
the  population  plus  population  density 
factors  in  existing  law.  it  switches  to  a 
so-called  service  factor  based  on  reve- 
nue vehicle  miles  for  both  rail  and  bus. 

Technicalities  aside,  the  bottom  line 
is  that  only  the  cities  with  populations 
above  200.000  benefit  from  the  change 
Basically,  they  benefit  if  the  high  au- 
thorization numbers  are  funded  by  ap- 
propriations. The  rest  get  just  about  the 
same  as  they  have  been  getting. 

But  you  and  I  know  those  high  ap- 
propriations are  not  in  the  cards.  So 
what  will  happen?  If  appropriations  stay 
level,  or  if  they  go  down,  the  larger  cities 
with  the  largest  transportation  get  a 
bigger  piece  of  the  same  pie — or  a  shrink- 
ing one — and  the  rest  of  them  actually 
lose  When  you  come  right  down  to  it. 
the  big  gainers  are  New  York  and  New- 
York  City  and  the  northern  area  of  New- 
Jersey 


There  is  another  reason  not  to  go  with 
this  formula,  or  any  change  in  formula, 
for  that  matter  We  would  not  have  valid 
census  figuies  available  before  fiscal  year 
1983.  And  we  still  do  not  have  the  basic 
operating  statistics,  m  reports  mandated 
by  section  15  of  the  UMTA  Act,  in  form 
you  can  audit  and  verify,  which  is  the 
kind  of  information  you  have  to  have  to 
come  up  with  any  change  in  formula 
that  makes  sense. 

So  m  terms  of  both  the  formula  and 
the  numbers,  this  is  the  wrong  bill  at  the 
wrong  time, 

Mr  TAUKE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHUSTER,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlem.Hn  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Last  year  during  the  consideration  of 
H  R  4249.  the  surface  transportation 
ie:hnical  amendments  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  participated 
with  me  m  a  colloquy  that  addressei  an 
issue  involving  Federal-aid  primary 
Highway  61  that  runs  through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Iowa  from  the  Illinois  State 
line  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  throurh 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
hne  The  purpose  of  this  colloquy  w^is 
to  create  legislative  history  to  establish 
the  intent  of  the  subrommittee  that 
Highway  61  should  be  funded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  availability  of  funds 
for  the  priority  primary  routes. 

Unfortunately,  officials  of  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  city 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  have  encountered 
some  difficulty  with  the  US  Departm.ent 
of  Transportation  m  regard  to  the  area 
of  Highway  61  that  was  covered  by  thl.s 
legislative  history  DOT  officials  have 
indicated  that  it  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  the  strip  of  highway  from  the  south- 
ern harder  of  Dubuque's  city  limits  to 
the  Wiscons-n  State  line  at  Dubuque's 
northeast  city  limits  should  be  included 
within  this  designation  for  priority 
funding. 

Tlierefore.  to  clarify  this  matter.  I 
■Aould  like  to  ask  the  distingu'shed  c'nalr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  subcomml'tee 
to  include  the  entire  length  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  Highway  61  from  Interstate 
80  to  the  W'si^ons-n  State  line  at  Dubuque 
for  priorltv  funding  under  this  program 

Mr  SHUSTER  I  would  respond  to  mv 
colleague  from  Iowa  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  that  all  of 
Federal-aid  primary  Highwav  61,  from 
Interstate  80  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Tne 
at  the  Mississippi  River's  edge  on  the 
Towa  side  at  Dubuoue  should  be  funded 
in  ac"ord-='nce  with  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  I  believe  the  legislative  his- 
tory beine  created  here  would  clarify  this 
matter  arc  s^rve  that  purpose 

Mr  TALTCE,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  w-ould  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  entire  length  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
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Muirv  HiKliwiiv  61  from  the  Illinol.s  state- 
Ime  ill  Diiveiiport.  li)\va  mioiiizti  Du- 
buque lowii  to  the  priKP  <i!  the  Missis- 
sippi, has  alrcui!'.  been  admiiiistriitively 
designated  as  a  Fcilcral  prioritv  pnniaty 
hmhuay  In  lii;h:  if  ihis,  to  precluilc  any 
possible  future  iir.Miiulerstaiul.nK  by 
DOT  ofRcials  I  wuuld  like  to  ask  the 
disiinKiii.' hed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Kentlemaii  from  New  Jersey, 
if  he  knows  of  aii\  .eason  why  this  entire 
strip  of  hiKhway  could  not  be  designated 
for  priority  fundini:  under  this  proKram 

Mr  SHUSTKR  I  know  of  no  reasons 
and  It  would  appear  that  th.s  entire 
hi^hwav  as  disr\is  ,ed  meets  all  the  quall- 
ftcutions  for  primary  priority  funding' 
It  IS  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  that 
this  highway  should  be  funded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  availability  of  funds  anil 
I  bel.pve  the  leKlslalive  history  belni; 
created  here  would  serve  that  purpose 

Mr  TAUKK  I  thank  the  distiDKUished 
chairman 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  subcommittee  to  achieve  his 
concurrence  in  this  statement. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  would  say  to  the  Kcn- 
ileman.  I  am  certainly  in  general  a^ree- 
ment  with  the  Kcntleman  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a.s  to  the 
statement  he  made  and  also,  of  course. 
what  we  feel  is  that  we  do  have  to  have 
more  improved  funding  for  the  priority 
primary  system,  because  the  demand  has 
certainly  outpaced  the  amount  of  money 
that  IS  available  and  we  are  hoping  that 
when  we  do  Ket  a  new  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  highway  trust  fund,  because 
as  the  gentleman  is  aware,  we  have  re- 
duced the  use  of  (gasoline  through  our 
programs  anywhere  from  11  to  14  per- 
cent each  month  of  this  year  compared 
to  the  year  before,  which  has  been  v 
wonderful  result  of  our  legislation,  but 
has  also  affected  the  income  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund 

Also,  a  questionable  gasohol  program 
was  put  m  to  further  deteriorate  the 
trust  fund  money 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
tlie  ne.xt  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  funding  for  the  highway  trust  fund, 
m  which  we  hope  it  will  provide  us  the 
opportinity  to  write  legislation  and  in- 
crease as  we  wish  to.  the  priority  primary 
money,  however,  we  also  have  to  con- 
sider that  we  have  to  act  this  year,  be- 
cause Just  on  national  television  last 
night  and  this  morning  again,  where  we 
had  members  of  the  other  parly  m  this 
bodv  and  others  talking  about  where  are 
we  going  to  slash  $30  billion  from  the 
budget,  the  first  thing  that  was  men- 
tioned by  those  people  was  the  highway 
and  mass  transit  programs  that  we  have: 
so  we  hope  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  do  what  the  gentleman  re- 
quests and  feels  Justified,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  Justified  also  and  I  will  certainly  be 
working  toward  that  end 

Mr  TAUKE  Well.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman 

I  also  want  to  tell  him  that  I  certainly 
concur  with  his  concerns  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  htghwav  trust  fund 

Mr  SHUSTER  On  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority I  want  to  concur  In  the  statements 
as  presented  bv  our  distinguished  chair- 
man on  behalf  of  the  committee. 


Mr  TACKF  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsv  l\an;a 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  <  hairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr   Johnson'. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Califoniia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  add  my  support  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev^  Jersey 
'Mr  HOWARD'  for  passage  of  the  bill 
HR  6417.  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1980  and  for  his  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in  particular 
The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  trans- 
portation and  energy  conservation  chal- 
lenges of  the  1980s. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  firmly  believes  that  both 
strong  highway  and  strong  mass  trans- 
portf.tion  programs  are  essential  for  an 
effective  and  energy-efTiclcnt  transpor- 
tation system  Title  I  authonzes  energy- 
related  highway  and  rail-highway  crass- 
ing  programs  emphasizing  Improvements 
and  techniques  that  will  lead  to  more 
energ>'-efnclent  use  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem New  authoriz;itions  for  both  these 
programs  can  bo  financed  largely  by 
revenues  from  the  oil  windfall  profit  tax 

Reauthorization  of  the  entire  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  was  not  possible 
this  year  because  of  the  long-term  finan- 
cial constraints  facing  the  highway  trust 
fund  However.  I  know  that  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  highway  legislation  dur- 
ing the  next  Congre.ss  that  will  comple- 
ment the  energy  conservation  alms  of 
Uie  highway  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Title  II  of  H  R  6417  amends  and  ex- 
tend.s  existing  mass  transportation  pro- 
visions providing  the  increased  author- 
ization levels  necessarv-  for  the  expan- 
sion of  local  transit  programs  New  au- 
thorizations m  title  II  of  the  Howard 
amendment  total  $16  8  billion  through 
fl.scal  year  1985.  with  an  additional  $15 
billion  authorized  for  new  rail  starts. 
extensions  and  automated  fixed  guide- 
wavs  during  fiscal  years  1986-90 

The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
goals  for  expansion  of  m.iss  transporta- 
tion systems  set  forth  by  the  President 
a  little  over  1  year  ago  These  include 
Increasing  rldership  by  15  million  pas- 
sengers per  day.  doubling  bus  produc- 
tion, building  new  rail  and  bus  facilities, 
and  modernizing  existing  systems  Pas- 
sage of  H  R  6417  will  provide  the  au- 
thorizations nece.ssary  to  realize  these 
goals 

A  breakdown  of  the  authorizations 
within  titles  I  and  II  and  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
will  be  provided  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  who  are  managing  the  bill 
However.  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
one  provision  in  the  bill,  section  223.  en- 
titled "mass  transportation  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  handicapped  " 

This  local  option  provision  provides 
communities  with  an  alternative  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  section 
504  full-system  acce.ssibllity  regulations. 
This  has  been  a  controversial  provision 
and  I  support  the  effort  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion has  made  to  develop  a  compromise 
for  this  section 


Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
tlianks  to  Air  Harsiia,  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  for  his  help  and  coopera- 
I'on  on  this  bill 

Both  Mr  How  AHD.  the  chairman,  and 
Mr  Siii'STER.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber ol  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Trans|x)rtation,  deserve  particular  trib- 
ute for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
they  put  into  this  bill  They  not  only  have 
participated  fully  in  hearings,  but  have 
v\orked  diligently  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  various  versions  of 
the  legislation.  I  understand  why  some 
of  our  Members  have  difflt  ulties  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Howard  amendment 
However,  on  balance  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  a  commend- 
able job  of  resolving  the  differences  with 
the  approach  taken  by  the  other  body  If 
we  had  the  time  to  engage  m  a  lengthy 
conference,  I  believe  the  conference  re- 
port would  be  substantlallv  identical  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Therefore, 
I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

n  1210 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
■i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  ANDERSON'  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  the  so- 
called  Incentive  tiers  in  this  legislation 
which  would  allow  some  urbanized 
areas  to  earn  additional  operating 
moneys  if  they  are  able  to  meet  tests 
showing  increased  service,  or  sincere 
efforts  as  demonstrated  by  their  farebox 
receipts  or  tax  revenues  expended  for 
transit. 

It  is  this  second  test  that  I  would  like 
to  addre.ss  for  a  moment.  Present  lan- 
guage reads: 

.All  i.rh.TiU/ed  Rtea  will  receive  an  Ineenllve 
grikiit  a»>portloiiment  If  the  ratio  of  operat- 
ing revenues,  Inrludlng  such  revenues  as 
fnlrljox  receipts  and  dedicated  tax  revenues 
(Inrludlng  mandatory  assessments  paid  by 
lnr;il  ^•[vornm"'i's  on  n  net  rust  nf  service 
basis,  to  eligible  operating  expenses  ex- 
reeds  the  niitKaial  niedun  ratio  of  such 
factors,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  am  clear  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "dedicated 
revenues  " 

In  California,  we  have  on  the  books  a 
Transportation  Development  Act  provid- 
ing that  a  quarter  cent  of  the  State  sales 
tax  shall  be  returned  to  the  various 
counties  In  proportion  to  the  amount  in 
w  hich  the  counties  have  generated  them 
That  returned  money  Is  to  be  used  to 
meet  local  transit  needs. 

Los  Angeles  County  gets  roughly  $125 
million  in  this  TDA  money.  I  would  just 
like  to  receive  the  chairman  s  confirma- 
tion that  this  is  the  kind  of  "dedicated 
tax  revenues"  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  language 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  I  yield 
to  tht'  chairman 

Mr  HOWARD  This  TDA  money  in 
California  appears  to  be  precisely  the 
kind  of  dedicated  tax  revenues  that  is 
envisioned  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  section  103  of  this  bill  is  en- 
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titled  Energ\  Impacted  Rail  and  High- 
way Trans;;ortation  "  In  Iht  past,  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  discu.ssion 
atKjut  a  concciU  known  as  "coal  roads  ' 
In  the  bill,  that  expression  is  never  used 
Nor  do  I  believe  it  was  used  in  the  com- 
mittee report  language 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  while  we  do 
not  transport  an  excessive  amount  of 
coal  along  our  roads  in  California,  there 
IS  a  terribly  great  number  ol  roads  that 
are  energy  imisacted  Other  energy-re- 
lated materials  carry  equal  weight  in  this 
legislation  with  coal  So  a  giant  oil-tank 
truck  carrying  its  load  from  a  lort  to  a 
refinery :  those  trucks  which  seem  to  be 
everywhere  around  our  tank-farms— 
they  must  also  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary whin  h"  devises  a  formula  lor  ap- 
portionmg    funds    under   this   section 

This  section  is  meant  to  benefit  all  en- 
ergv-impacted  roads  and  I  place  an  em- 
;)haMs  on  the  word    'energv 

Mr  HOWARD  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Califronia  speaks  for  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  know  he  sijeaks  for  me,  when 
he  says  that  the  transportation  of  other 
energv  sources  besides  coal  can  damage 
roads,  and  that  they  should  carry  equal 
weight  with  the  Secretary  in  devising  his 
formula. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  up  and  I  agree  with  him  that  this 
should  car'v  eo'ial  weieht 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  I  thank 
ih"  d  stmwui'h'd  rha:rinan 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  <Mr  Edgar'. 

Mr  EDG.^R  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to 
pass  public  transit  legislation  in  this 
lumediick  session  The  House  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  has 
worked  very  diligently  in  pa.ssing  H  R 
t>417  and  T-cv.  m  the  waning  hours  of 
this  Congress,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  having  to  come  up 
with  a  compromise  substitute  acceptable 
to  the  Senate  that  provides  large  author- 
izations, significant  formula  changes. 
and  that  deals  with  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  accessibility  issue  Ideally, 
l.^e  Hou.se  and  Senate  differences  on 
these  important  matters  would  be 
worked  out  m  conference  but  time  con- 
straints have  precluded  our  use  of  that 
useful  mechanism  Instead,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  product  of  House  and  Senate 
commttee  staff  negotiations  I  find  my- 
self in  troubled  waters  because  I  origi- 
nally supported  H  R  6417  as  reported  by 
the  committee  But  HR  6417  has  beer, 
so  radically  altered,  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
can  support  it  without  modification. 

Before  I  discuss  my  problems  with  the 
substitute  bill,  let  me  commend  the 
chairman  and  staff  for  their  eflorts  to 
produce  an  acceptable  compromise  on 
the  handicapped  accessibility  issue  I 
have  watched  the  development  of  local 
option  provisions  closely  because  of  my 
twin  concerns  about  the  mobility  needs 
of  the  handicapped  and  the  financial 
constraints  of  urban  transit  systems  like 
the  Southeast  Pennsylvania  Transporta- 
tion Authority  'SEPTA'.  I  believe  the 
language  in  the  substitute  bill  is  a  work- 
able and  fair  compromise  between  these 
two  interests  and  I  will  support  It. 
CXX\'I 1921— Part   2,'i 


I  do  have  a  remaining  question  about 
one  segment  of  the  handicapped  lan- 
guage in  the  substitute  which  de:ils  with 
rail  retrofitting.  That  language  says  that 
when  a  transit  system  undertakes 
major  alterations  or  renovations  of  a 
fixed  guideway  station,  it  would  have  to 
comply  witii  the  section  504  regulations 
mandating  accessibility,  subject  to  cer- 
tain qualifications.  My  question  is 
whether  the  DOT  study  on  the  cost  of 
retrofitting  rail  systems  to  comply  with 
section  504  which  was  due  on  January 
30.  1980.  according  to  the  197b  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  was  con- 
sidered when  drafting  this  language.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  study  was  not 
Used  because  it  has  not  >et  been  released 
I  hope  the  chairman  agree. -  that  when 
this  study  becomes  available  wc  can  take 
a  second  look  at  the  language  we  may  be 
passing  regarding  rail  retrofitting. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  handicapped  issue  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary lor  the  House  to  pass  some  form  of 
legislation  addressing  this  issue  If  Con- 
gress adjourns  without  passing  authori- 
zation legislation,  the  language  contained 
m  the  fiscal  .\ear  1981  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  whicli  has  passed  will 
become  law.  Th:it  language  says  that  un- 
til modified  by  authorization  language 
enacted  into  law,  the  handicapped  lan- 
guage Senator  Zorinskv  inserted  into  the 
Senate-passed  authorization  bill,  S  2070, 
will  govern  The  Zonnsky  language  is 
particularly  onerous  because  it  requires 
accessibility  even  if  a  transit  system  in- 
stitutes special  services.  That  defeats  the 
purpose  of  local  option  provisions.  This  is 
the  same  interpretation  reached  by  the 
Deparlinenl  of  Transportation  in  a 
memo  dated  October  27.  1980 

Now  let  me  address  the  section  5 
lormula  chanpes  SEPT.^  received  for 
fiscal  year  1981  $46  million  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  less  than  it  received  the 
pre\ious  year.  Had  the  Howard  substi- 
tute formula  been  law  the  same  appro- 
priations pro\ided.  SEPTA  would  have 
received  about  S37.2  million  That  is  very 
serious,  I  have  been  told  that  Philadel- 
phia will  not  lose  much  money  at  ail  be- 
cause the  authorization  levels  have  been 
increased  m  this  substitute  to  compen- 
sate for  any  lo.s.s  m  the  cit.N's  share  of  the 
total  resulting  from  the  change  in  for- 
mula from  one  based  on  population  pop- 
ulation density  to  one  based  on  vehicle 
revenue  miles.  I  cannot  accept  this  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  aijpropnations 
levels  have  not  kept  up  with  the  au- 
thorizations levels  111  the  past  and  they 
will  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

While  I  agree  that  we  should  change 
the  section  5  formula  to  one  based  on 
service  for  the  sake  of  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  funds.  I  do  not 
agree  that  Philadelrhia  and  other  areas 
like  L-os  Angeles  and  Detroit  snould  bear 
the  brunt  of  that  change  I  have 
thoroughly  examined  this  bill  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  make  the  transition 
easier  for  these  systems  Instead,  there 
are  additional  technical  changes  in  the 
formula  which  work  to  the  detriment  of 
SEPTA. 

For  Instance.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  weighting  for  rail  ve- 


hicle miles  in  the  new  service-based 
lonnula  Figures  I  have  received  from 
SEPTA  indicate  that  that  system  pays 
SI  63  per  vehicle  mile  to  operate  a  bus 
but  pays  $4  79  per  vehicle  mile  to  oper- 
ate commuter  rail.  Therefore,  to  give 
equal  weight  to  bus  and  rail  vehicle 
miles,  as  is  done  m  this  formula,  is  to 
deny  SEPTA,  and  other  systems  m  sim; 
lar  straits,  their  fair  share  of  the  sec- 
tion 5  operating  assistance  funds  I  hope 
that  a  study  can  be  done  which  will  de- 
termine an  equitable  way  to  weight  the 
various  modes  of  transportation  so  that 
we  can  correct  this  problem  m  future 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  inequitable  burden 
on  SEPTA.  I  have  decided  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  insure  that  the  system 
w  ill  keep  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
operating  assistance  funds  under  the  new 
s:.stem  as  it  had  under  the  old  This 
amendment  would  apply  for  2  years,  giv- 
ing SEPTA  tune  to  adapt  to  the  loss  of 
Federal  revenue  It  is  similar  to  a  hold 
harmless  except  that  it  would  not  guar- 
antee SEPTA  the  same  amount  of  money, 
only  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
My' amendment  will  not  negate  the  serv- 
ice based  formula  provided  in  the  sub- 
stitute. It  will  only  provide  2  years  for 
the  large  urban  areas  to  make  tlie  tran- 
sition and  adjust  to  an  otherwise  deva- 
stating loss  of  Federal  revenue. 

There  are  other  alternatives  which 
would  ease  the  burden  on  systems  like 
SEPTA  They  include  First,  weighting 
rail  vehicle  miles  to  reflect  their  true 
cost:  second,  increasing  the  share  of  the 
total  lunds  going  to  operating  assistance 
as  opi)o.sed  to  bus  capital  projects:  and 
third,  providing  for  a  transition  year 
where  a  system's  allocation  would  be 
based  half  on  the  new  formula  and  half 
on  the  old.  None  of  the.se  alternatives 
would  Lv  as  satisfactory  as  my  amend- 
ment, however,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  It  in  the  interest  of  equity 

It  IS  my  hope  that  in  the  10  davs  we 
have  before  this  bill  is  considered  again, 
that  the  chairman  will  consider  amend- 
ing his  substitute  to  address  the  con- 
cerns raised  here. 

Thank  you  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  Mic  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire    '  Mr    Cleveland  ' . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  collociuy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
parliamentary  situation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  going  to  have  gen- 
eral debate  today  At  the  conclusion  of 
general  debate  the  gentleman  'Mr. 
HOV.-AFD '  is  going  to  offer  his  substitute 
ard  th'^n  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Then  w  hen  is  it  the 
gentleman's  contemplation  that  we  will 
come  back  under  the  5-m;nute  rule' 

Mr.  HOWARD  At  the  present  time 
it  is  my  understanding  with  the  lead- 
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crship  that  this  bill,  from  that  point  on, 
will  be  under  consideration  as  the  first 
order'  of  business  a  week  from  Tues- 
day 

Mr  fl.EVELAND  I  thanlc  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersev  Mr  Howard'  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  gentle- 
in.in  s  substitute  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  so-called  Cleveland  amend- 
ment has  been  rather  shabbilv  treated 
in  the  substitute  It  may  have  been  con- 
sidered a  compromise  by  some,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  it  Is  a  very  poor 
compromise. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Howard' 
should  be  commended  for  not  trying  to 
finish  this  bill  today  with  more  than 
135   Members   absent 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
simple,  straightforward,  and  represents 
(I  solid,  workable  approach  to  meetinK 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  disabled 
At  the  same  time.  It  substantially  loosens 
the  regulatory  concertina  wire  which  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has 
draped  around  local  governments 

Basically,  my  amendment  would  per- 
mit local  Rovernments  to  choose  between 
fully  accessible  mainline  transporta- 
tion— lifts  on  nil  buse.s — as  required  by 
the  Department's  504  regulations,  and  a 
plan  of  their  o\ui  devising  specifically 
addre.ssInK  the  pubhc  transit  needs  of 
the  disabled  If  a  community  .should 
decide  to  develop  its  own  service.  It 
would  have  to  meet  certain  minimum 
criteria  Fares,  service  area,  and  hours 
of  service  must  be  the  same  as  for  the 
retfuUir  transit  system;  no  more  than 
24  hours  notice  may  be  required  of  the 
handicapped  rider:  no  undue  burden  can 
be  imposed  if  prerenlstration  is  found 
necessarv,  no  restrictions  on  trip  pur- 
pose mav  be  imposed,  except  that  prior- 
ity may  be  given  trips  to  meet  a  medi- 
cal need:  and  handicapped  riders  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  able-bodied  com- 
panion of  their  choice  where  feasible 
These  are  designed  to  Insure  a  Rood 
f.uth  effort  is  made  by  transit  operators 
m  providing  transportation  for  the 
fllsnbled 

In  addition,  my  amendment  requires 
local  rnmmunltles  to  consult  with  their 
haridic'ipix-d  citizens  In  developing  their 
plan,  atui  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  consult  with  the 
architectural  and  barriers  compliance 
board  m  approviiiK  any  plan  It  further 
provide.s  a  partial  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  for  noncompliance  Where  full 
a( cessibilitv  is  cost  effective — as  in  the 
rase  of  new  rail  systems  and  extensions 
fif  existing  mil  systems — it  is  required 
The  emphasis  is  on  making  everv  effort 
to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  disabled, 
not  an  abstract  and  unrealizable  theory. 

The  substitute  we  are  conslderInK — in 
addition  to  lacking  the  traditional  bipar- 
tisan support  for  leKislation  reported  by 
our  committee  under  normal  proce- 
dures ignores  the  reason  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  address  the  matter  of 
handicapped  traasp  )rtatlon  fodav  regu- 
lation Kone  berserk  If  we  pass  the  pro- 
vision   recommended   by   the   k;entleman 


from  New  Jersey  today,  he  and  you  will 
continue  to  be  flooded  with  complaints 
from  your  constituents  on  the  unwork- 
ability  of  the  new  and  expanded  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  transportation  of 
the  handicapped 

This  last-minute  substitute  Is  seriously 
deficient  in  several  respects  First,  it  will 
result  m  a  greater  regulatory  burden 
than  that  imposed  by  the  existing  regu- 
lations It  is  riddled  with  provisions 
guaranteeing  continued  employment  for 
regulations  writers  For  example,  it  re- 
quires that  trip  times  and  transfer  fre- 
ijuencles  for  alternate  service  be  com- 
parable Comparable  to  what?  A  bus 
ride?  A  subway  ride?  A  streetcar  nde? 
We — and  the  regulation  writers — are  not 
told 

But  you  can  be  sure  that  many  a  tail 
tree  will  fall  to  make  the  pages  of  the 
Federal  Register  so  the  same  folks  who 
gave  us  the  504  regulations  can  give  us 
an  answer  to  that  question 

The  substitute  requires  that  any  alter- 
nate transportation  plan  submitted  first 
be  approved  by  the  urban  planners  In 
the  metropolitan  planning  organizations 
It  requires  major  rail  station  modifica- 
tions to  be  fully  accessible  if  'feasible". 
We — and  the  regulation  writers — are  not 
told  if  that  means  from  a  technical  engi- 
neering point  of  view  or  with  a  view  to- 
ward cost  effectiveness  and  aflord- 
abllity  But  you  should  remember  that 
the  same  regulation  writers  who  now  re- 
quire that  almost  half  of  all  existing 
subway  stations  be  retrofitted  with  ele- 
vators, whether  it  is  possible  or  not.  will 
give  us  the  answer  in  the  Federal 
Register 

The  substitute  would  also  require  that 
alternate  service  be  provided  in  less  than 
6  hours  from  the  time  requested  ■Very- 
few  systems  in  place  today  find  it  pos- 
sible to  meet  a  24-hour  deadline  With- 
out a  doubt,  it  would  be  nice  to  Improve 
on  24  hours  notice,  but  the  plain  truth 
is  that  we  do  not  know  when  that  can 
be  done  or  by  how  much  But  we  are 
being  asked  to  Ignore  reality  and  legis- 
late a  requirement  that  we  honestly  do 
not  know  can  be  met.  Have  we  not  seen 
enough  of  that? 

A  second  serious  deficiency  in  the 
substitute  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove is  that  It  is  fraught  with  provi- 
sions inviting  endless  court  suits  By 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  only  approve 
programs  providing  "effective"  trans- 
portation. It  issues  an  open  invitation 
to  special  interest  groups  to  file  count- 
less suits  claiming  the  judgment  w-e 
make  here  today,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  local  officials  acting  in  conformance 
with  the  law.  Is  not  effective  and  there- 
fore not  a  valid  substitute  to  the  exlst- 
Ine  504  regulations  The  lawyers'  briefs 
will  make  the  Federal  Register  look  like 
the  Reader  s  Digest 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  of  how 
difficult  it  is  to  vote  on  anything  as 
sensitive  as  this  Both  of  my  provisions 
and  the  substitute  deal  with  this  sensi- 
tive issue  Both  requirements  shall  con- 
stitute compliance  with  section  504 
What  are  you  going  to  get  for  your  vote? 
A  vote  for  my  provision  means  we  put 
this  controversy  to  rest.  A  vote  for  the 


substitute  means  we  are  still  stuck  with 
the  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  a 
Federal  judge  somewhere  can  always 
conjure  up  a  grotesque  reading  of  any 
legislative  language  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  regulations  based  upon  it  But 
my  amendment  at  least  drastically  cur- 
tails that  danger  by  confining  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  by  an  al- 
ternate transportation  program  t.<i  -.he 
minimum  necessary  to  assure  good  faith 
compliance  by  transit  operators  It  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  the  regulation  writers 
from  addinij  requirements  not  specified 
in  the  statutory  language  in  developing 
any  regulations  necessary  to  implement 
this  program,  and  further  requires  that 
any  regulations  be  held  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

By  adoptmp  my  amendment  \ou  will 
te  committing  the  ver>  considerabU-  re- 
sources of  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion proijram  to  the  problem  vi  effec- 
tively transporting  di.sabled  cilizms  .so 
they  can  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
mainstream  of  society  'You  will  also  be 
returning  to  Stale  and  local  govern- 
ments sorely  needed  flexibility  in  deal- 
ing With  tills  difficult  problem 

If  the  events  of  November  4  have  any 
message  at  all,  it  is  "get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment off  our  backs."  My  amendment 
ofTcr.-.  a  responsible  way  to  do  just  that. 

And  in  case  there  are  still  some  of  you 
who  have  not  heard  that  Washington 
does  not  necessarily  know  best,  and 
might  be  reluctant  to  support  me  on  that 
basis,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  final 
provis  on  of  my  amendment  is  a  require- 
ment for  annual  congressional  oversight 
of  this  provision  for  5  years  Ths  should 
provide  clear  and  timely  evidence  of  any 
deficiencies  in  what  I  am  asking  you  to 
support 

Compare  these  two  propositions  in  this 
light  This  substitute  reeks  with  suspicion 
and  mistrust  of  local  government,  and 
relies  on  the  regulation  writers  or  UMTA 
for  protection  Mine,  by  contrast  reflects 
a  far  more  realistic  concern  over  the 
demonstrated  exces.ses  of  bureaucracy, 
and  reles  on  legislative  mandate  backed 
up  by  congressional  oversight  for  protec- 
tion 

We  reported  out  a  sensible  compromise 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  and  held  that  position 
bv  a  bipartisan  majority  of  29  to  6  on 
the  full  committee 

But  ro,  that  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  vocal  types  and  their  allies  in  DOT, 
ever  eager  to  coerce  the  r  vision  of  com- 
passion down  our  throats.  My  amend- 
ment, its  provisions  and  its  legislative 
Intent — as  well  as  mv  motives  for  offering 
It— have  been  distorted  and  misrepre- 
.sented  practically  beyond  recognition 
The  campa'gn  has  resulted  in  the  phony 
compromise  that  Itself  stretches  the 
meaning  of  the  term  beyond  comprehen- 
s  on  And  for  whom''  The  original  vocal 
absolutist  groups  w  hose  claim  to  our  nat- 
ural sympathies  distorts  the  simple  fact 
that  It  is  just  a  bunch  of  lobbyists,  using 
the  age-old  tactic  of  keeping  Its  pur- 
ported constituency  stirred  un  grabbing 
headlines;,  and  not  so  Incidpntally  keep- 
ing Its  financial  .support  coming  in 
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Such  groups  unquestionably  have  that 
r.ght  What  they  do  not  have  is  the  r  ght 
to  te  taken  seriously  I  do  not,  and  the 
.sooner  tins  Congress  makes  up  its  mind 
to  see  lhe.se  groups  for  what  they  are,  the 
better  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  real 
ne<'cis  of  lho.se  for  whom  the  noisy  fringe 
chums  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
this  subject  without  offering  a  conclud- 
ing observation  on  how  this  controversy 
over  the  handicapped  got  started,  how 
we  wound  up  with  DOT  writing  its  ri- 
diculous 504  regulations  without  know- 
ing, if  caring  at  all.  wiiether  they  would 
be  workable,  much  less  acceptable  to  lo- 
cal government  responsible  for  putting 
them  into  effect,  and  the  taxpayers  called 
upon  to  fool  the  bill.  It  is  a  classic  case 
of  bureaucracy  at  its  worst,  working  in 
tandem  with  small,  strident,  self-serving 
special  interest  groups  representing  no 
one  but  themselves  The  tragedy  is  that 
this  may  be  a  particularl.\  cgrcKious  ex- 
ample, but  It  pre\ails  Go\ernment-wide 
and  IS  one  of  the  least  savory  aspects  of 
what  some  call  interest-group  liberalism. 

The  Congress  deserves  its  share  of  the 
blame  We  passed  out  an  amendment  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  with 
no  hearings,  no  committee  discussion, 
nothing  until  it  got  to  the  floor  The 
Congress  wrote  into  statute  an  attrac- 
tive-sounding, compassionate.  fair- 
minded,  right-thinking  statement  of 
good  intentions  with  no  earthly  idea  of 
the  consequences.  Then  the  fanatics  at 
DOT  got  hold  of  It  and  we  wound  up  with 
a  costly,  inefficient  and  disruptive  set  of 
regulations  to  impose  requirements 
which  the  Congre.ss  never  intended, 
much  less  specified 

Once  burned,  we  in  Congress  then 
went  back  to  do  something  about  it  and 
struggled  for  years  without  success  Fi- 
nally on  the  basis  of  an  exercise  in  over- 
sight all  too  rare  in  this  body,  we  came 
up  with  a  solution  providing  the  sub- 
stance, if  not  the  rhetoric,  of  mobility 
for  the  handicapped  on  public  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 
A.vEMi.vKNT  TO  Mr   Howards  Ame.ndment  in 

THE    Nati-RE    or   A   SUBSTITUTE   TO    H  R     6417, 

As  Reporttd 

Page  34.  strike  out  line  1  and  a'.l  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13  on  page  4!  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MASS   TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET   SPECIAL    NEEDS 
or    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec,  223-  fai  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.subsection- 

"(d)  111  Anv  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  submit  a  oro- 
grim  respecting  transoortatlon  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  approval  bv  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary.  In  con.sultatlon  with  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  .shall  approve  any  pro- 
gram I  Including  a  proTam  provlalne  Tans- 
portatlon  of  handicapr^ed  persons  throueh 
lacllltles  other  than  faciMtles  used  bv  the 
State  or  recipient  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  general  public)  siibn.ltted  "nder  this 
subsection  which  the  Secretary  determines 
meets  the  requirements  of   this  subsection 

'■(2i  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram   respecting    transportation    of    handi- 


capped persons  who  cannot  reasonably  use 
one  or  m.odes  of  mass  transportation  service 
a', allable  to  the  general  public  under  this 
subsection  which — 

"i.^i  provlCes  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide trans;;ortation  to  such  handicapped  per- 
sons througiiout  the  same  area  In  which  the 
recipient  provides  mass  transportation  to  the 
general  public, 

"iB)  provides  that  If  the  recipient  will 
cliarge  a  fare  for  transporting  such  a  handi- 
capped person,  such  fare  will  not  be  more 
than  the  fare  rharped  bv  the  recipient  for 
transporting  bv  mass  transp:irtatlcn  facilities 
and  equlpn.ent  a  member  of  the  general  pub- 
lic a  comparable  distance; 

"iCi  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide trans'jortatlon  to  such  handica.tjped  ;  cr- 
sons  lor  at  least  the  same  time  period  for 
which  the  re-lplent  provides  ma^c  transpor- 
tation to  the  general  public; 

"(D)  provides  that  If  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportation  to  such  a  handicapped 
person  upon  renuest.  such  transportation 
must  be  provided  In  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  such  re'iuest  imless.  In 
the  case  of  a  particular  handlcanped  person, 
the  handicapped  person  requests  a  longer 
period: 

"(E)  provides  that  any  requirement  for 
prereglsiratlon  for  a  service  shall  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
o:-  handicapped  vlslto.'-s 

iFi  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped  per- 
sons without  regard  to  trip  purpo.se  except 
that  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  a  Slate  or  recipient 
from  glvlne  priority  to  reoues's  for  transpor- 
tation service  on  the  basis  of  medical  need: 
and 

"(O)  provides  that  where  feasible,  the  re- 
cipient will  also  provide  transportation.  If 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to  at 
leust  one  person  accompanvlng  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  is  not  more 
than  the  fare  charged  for  transporting  by 
mass  transportation  facilities  .ind  eni'lpment 
a  member  of  the  general  public  a  comparable 
distance 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  program 
under  this  subsection  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
A  recipient's  procram  shall  be  de?m?d  to 
meet  the  reqilremen's  of  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  a  mass  transportation  corridor  If 
the  recipient  provides  accessible  bus  service 
In  such  corridor 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  no'  approve  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  under  this  subsection  unless 
lAl  the  community  of  handicapped  persons 
for  whom  such  transportation  will  be  pro- 
vided was  consulted  by  the  recipient  m  the 
de"e'opir.ent  of  such  program,  and  iBi  the 
program  was  developed  In  coopsratlon  v^-ith 
responsible  elected  ofTiclals  of  local  govern- 
ments concerned 

"(4)  A  recipient  may  amend  a  program 
approv"d  und-^' 'b's  secTinn  if  (Ai  -h- s^--?- 
tary,  in  consultation  with  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Compliance  Board  d^'e:- 
mlnes  that  the  program  as  amended  complies 
with  this  subsection,  (B)  the  amendment  w,-\s 
developed  In  consultation  with  the  commu- 
nity of  handicapped  persons  for  whom  the 
transportation  is  temi;  provided,  and  iCi  the 
amendment  was  developed  m  cooperation 
with  responsible  elected  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments concerned 

■  I  5  I  (  A  I  The  Secretary  may  not  Impose  an> 
requirements  which  are  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  m  this  subsection  re- 
specting a  program  tor  providing  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons  thro"eh  facili- 
ties and  equipment  other  than  facilities  and 
equipment  used  bv  the  recipient  to  provide 
transportation  lo  the  general  public. 


"(B)  The  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum 

■i6i  If  a  recipient  Is  complying  with  Its 
approved  program  under  this  subsection,  such 
recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968  i  Public  Lau  90  480  i  and 
sections  502  aiid  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  as  they  relate  to  mass  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons  served  under 
such  program 

"1 7)  Eich  recipient  for  which  a  program 
respecting  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  Is  approved  under  this  subsection 
shall  annually  certify  lo  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  Is  complying  with  such  pro- 
gram 

"(8)  lAi  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelim- 
inary di-terminitlcn  that  a  recipient  with  a 
pro;?ram  approved  under  this  subsection  is 
not  comt>lying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  re- 
cipient lo  come  into  compliance. 

"(B)  If.  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph  A  i 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  recipient  is 
not  complying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  recipient's  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  until  the  recipient 
comes  Into  compliance  or  agrees  to  lake  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  compliance 

"(9)  (A)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply — 

"(1)  to  any  new  fixed  rail  svstem  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  the  general  public 
which  is  constructed  after  January  1.  1970 
or  10  any  other  fixed  guidexav  system  con- 
structed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(11)  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed  rail 
system  for  the  mass  transportation  of  the 
general  public 

"(B)  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'new  fixed  rail  system'  does  not  include  the 
replacement,  repair,  or  restoration  of  any 
fixed  rail  svstem  In  existence  on  Decem.ber 
31,  1969.". 

(b)  The  aoproprlate  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  Con'^re.ss  Fhall  conduct  nerlcdlc  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
no  less  than  annuallv  for  the  first  5  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  ensure  that  such  amendment  Is  being 
Implemented  according  to  congressional  In- 
tent and  purpose 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California   'Mr    Clausen- 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  Mr,  Cha-rman,  I  com- 
mend all  of  those  Members  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Comm'ttec 
who  have  been  personally  involved  :n 
the  considerable  efforts  to  arrive  at  an 
acceptable  compromise  on  H  R,  6417  I 
particularly  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commiit- 
tee,  Mr,  Johnso.n,  the  rankme  member 
Mr  Harsha;  the  cha'rman  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  Mr 
Howard:  and  the  ranking  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  Mr,  Shuster 

Th"  task  be'ore  th's  committee  is  no 
easy  one.  but  evervone  has  been  work'ng 
together,  and  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward reaching  a  workable  com.promise 
on  this  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  timie  con- 
straints associated  with  a  lameduck  ses- 
sion, anything  of  this  nature  becomes 
extremely   difficult  to  resolve   to  every- 
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ones  satisfaction  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  always  luhifM"  what 
we  set  out  to  accomphsh  m  a  awvn  tmu- 
frame  Still,  those  efforts  that  have  been 
made  toward  reachinx  a  .suitable  com- 
promise on  this  bill  are  certainly  com- 
mendable. 

What  IS  at  stake  here  Is  much  more 
than  a  simple  formula  and  a  collection 
of  numbers  What  is  really  at  stake  is 
an  effort  to  strike  a  balance  between 
many  ccmpetinK  objectives,  each  with 
its  own  merita. 

Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  provides  funds  for  transit 
operating  and  capital  a.ssistance  to  all 
areas  of  our  country  In  setting  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  formula,  our  members 
are  being  asked  to  strike  the  balance 
among  many  areas  of  thLs  country  We 
are  thereby  immediately  confronted 
with  a  number  of  important  questions 
How  much  should  the  rural  areas  get' 
How  much  .should  the  small  and 
medium-sized  cities  get:"  And  how  much 
should  the  large  cities  receive' 

Moreover,  should  transit  aid  be  di- 
rected toward  those  communities  with 
growing  service  in  need  of  funding  to 
expand,  or  should  funds  be  directed  to- 
v.ard  many  of  our  larger  cities  with  e.s- 
tablished  transit  systems  already  carry- 
ing huge  numbers  of  people' 

Also  involved  in  efforts  to  .set  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  formula  is  the  question 
of  how  much  money  should  be  available 
for  operating  subsidies  and  how  much 
should  be  re.served  for  capital  expendi- 
tures, such  as  thase  for  buses  and  bus- 
related  equipment 

Many  experts  have  deep  reservations 
about  operating  assistance  They  believe 
that  since  local  authorities  .set  fares  and 
costs,  whether  they  be  for  maintenance, 
for  drivers,  or  for  the  purchase  of  buses, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
too  involved  in  these  kinds  of  local  deci- 
sions 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  the  need  to  help  fund  the.se 
programs  in  order  to  help  conserve 
energy  and  save  fuel  and  provide  the 
American  people  with  the  mobility  they 
deserve  and  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed 

In  addition  there  is  strong  support 
for  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  providing  a.ssistance  for  capital  ex- 
penditures such  as  the  purchase  of  buses, 
bus  garages,  and  related  items 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved and  the  divergence  of  opinion.  It 
is  all  the  more  commendable  that  the 
members  of  our  committee  have  made 
as  much  progress  as  they  have  m  devel- 
oping an  acceptable  approach  to  the 
formula  restructuring 

I  am  certain  that  considerable  effort 
has  gone  into  the  substitute  offered  today 
by  Mr  Howard  And  clearly  there  are 
many  good  provisions  in  the  substitute 
as  presented  In  fact  there  are  some 
provisions  m  which  I  am  particularly 
interested  One  such  provision  allows 
the  State  of  California  to  fulfill  Its  com- 
m.tment  to  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  with 
respect  to  a  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ect In  that  cltv 


.\s  we  consider  HR  6417  and  the 
Howard  substitute.  I  believe  that  above 
all,  we  as  the  elected  r"pre.sentatives  of 
the  .-Knu'ruan  people  should  keep  m  mind 
the  mandate  of  the  people  They  have 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
want  us  to  cut  out  waste  and  develop 
programs  that  work,  do  not  hold  out 
false  promises  and — most  importantly— 
are  affordable 

The  members  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  have  nego- 
tiated the  issues  involved  in  H  R.  6417 
and  have  attempted  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences on  the  direction  in  which  the 
program  .should  move  We  simply  must 
move  toward  the  adoption  of  a  realistic 
and  affordable  program  And,  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  continued  work  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  we  can  continue  our 
progress  toward  that  objective 
i:   1220 

Ml-,  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  I^u.siana   'Mr    Livingston' 

Mr  LIVINGSTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man lor  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  will  soon  face 
a  decLsion  on  a  substitute  to  H  R  6417. 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  and  this 
substitute  IS  an  attempt  at  compromise 
which,  m  my  opinion,  should  not  t>e 
pas.s<>d  bv  this  body  There  Ls  no  reason 
to  rush  legislation  through  the  House 
which  on  close  examination  changes  the 
original  HR  6417  ar.d  shortchanges 
many  of  the  small-  and  moderate-sized 
communities  in  thiscountr>-  The  Surface 
Transportation  Act  after  all,  already  is 
authorized  through  1983  and  its  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  are  complete, 
regardless  of  what  we  do  today  and  in  the 
coming  weeks 

The  substitute  Is  deficient  In  several 
important  ways  First,  section  5  funds— 
opernting  subsidies—receive  a  formula 
chanKe  that  i)enalizes  all  but  the  largest 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas 

Furthermore,  the  substitute  will  slow 
commuiuties  plans  to  provide  transpor- 
tatljr  for  handicapped  persons  bv  re- 
moving the  flexibility  that  was  written 
into  the  original  bill  The  new  language 
simply  allows  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regulation  writers  to  reimple- 
ment the  onerous  section  504  regulations 
that  have  inflexibly  prohibited  many 
communities  from  actually  adopting  ef- 
fective modes  of  transportation  for  the 
handicapped 

The  Hou.se  should  defeat  the  substitute 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  passing  a  poor  bill,  most  of  us  will 
be  shortchanging  cities  in  our  district 
and  ou.-  States,  which  for  the  most  part 
will  no  longer  participate  t^i  the  extent 
that  they  have  m  the  past  in  operating 
subsidie.'-  for  mass  transit  and  will  have 
their  potential  for  compliance  with 
regulations  on  handicapped  transporta- 
tion .severely  inhibited. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  a  bill  if  it  must 
be  this  substitute 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

M'  HOWARD  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr   Ambroi. 

Mr    AMBRO    Mr   Chairman.  I  rise  in 


support  of  the  bill  as  outlined  b\  my 
dLstinguished  subcommittee  <  ha;rm:in 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  in  this 
field,  a  tenac  ous  advocate,  and  this 
combined  with  his  tutorial  skills  have 
given  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
the  ability  to  make  a  contribution  m 
this  vital  field  of  transportation  mass 
transit,  energy  conservation,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  In  that  regard.  I  would 
like  to  engage  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  a  colloquy 

Mr  Chairman.  In  several  sections  of 
this  legislation  there  are  provisions  for 
terminal  development  authorizations 
and  other  discretionary  grant  and  loan 
programs  under  UMTA  for  transporta- 
tion projects  and  facilities 

In  section  3  of  the  discretionary  grant 
or  loan  program  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  funding  ls  author- 
ized for  tr.insportation  projects  which 
enhance  coordination  between  public 
transportation  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, and  which  will  enhance  urban 
economic  development  or  incorporate 
[jruate  investment  Eligible  casts  that 
can  be  funded  include  property  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation  and  improvement 
of  facilities  and  enuipment  for  inter- 
moda!  transfer  facilities 

Plans  have  been  underway  since  1964 
through  a  biiiartlsan  effort  wth  both 
State  and  local  ofTlciaLs  tn  bui'd  a  multi- 
modal transportation  hub  at  Long  Island 
MacVrthur  Airport  that  will  combine 
both  air.  rail  i  Long  Island  Railroad 
commuter  service  >  ,  and  bus  service  in  a 
central  location  on  Long  Island 

At  present  plans  are  underway  to  move 
the  present  airport  terminal  closer  to 
the  LIRR  tracks,  construct  a  new  rail 
bus  terminal  and  make  roadway  im- 
provements near  the  hub  Thus  proj- 
ect has  great  energy  saving  ;x)tential  for 
the  residents  of  Long  Island  and  could 
be  Used  as  a  model  for  the  whole  coun- 
try This  hub  in  Islip  will  .serve  as  the 
central  point  for  all  ma.ss  transit  on 
Long  Island  At  the  present  time  an 
integrated  mass  trans[>ortation  system  is 
nonexistent  f(jr  the  almost  3  million  peo- 
ple of  Long  Island  With  the  ever-rising 
cost  of  gasoline,  this  hub  will  be  an  im- 
portant first  step.  In  getting  Long  Is- 
landers to  rely  less  on  their  automobiles 
and  more  on  energy  efflcient  mass  tran- 
sit, which  the  whole  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  do 

Mr  Chairman  it  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
funding  for  projects  such  as  construction 
of  a  rail  bus  terminal  would  be  covered 
Will  the  local  and  State  officials  in  New 
York  be  able  to  apply  for  this  type  of 
aid  under  the  programs  authorized  In 
this  very  worthwhile  legislation' 

Mr  HOWARD  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  like  to  respond,  yes. 
they  may 

Mr  AMBRO  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  have 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from   West    \irginia    'Mr    Rahall' 

Mr  RAHAI.L  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  'Mr  Am- 
broi  for  yielding 

Mr   Chairman    one  of  the  most  press- 
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ing  road  problems  affecting  communities 
throughout  our  Nation  is  that  of  energy- 
impacted  roads  Road  damage  occurring 
through  movement  of  domestic  energy 
resources  is  alarmingly  apparent,  and  is 
increasing  dramatically  While  I  realize 
this  bill  when  it  speaks  of  energy-im- 
pacted roads  during  earlier  colloquy, 
does  concern  all  energy-impacted  roads, 
I  do  refer  briefly  to  the  cost  of  building 
roal-haul  roads  which  is  estimated  at 
about  $1  million  i^er  mile  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  regular  roads,  which 
cost  about  $300  000  per  mile  to  build 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  'Mr  Howard  1  a  question  about 
his  substitute  in  regard  to  energy-im- 
pacted roads 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  over- 
all funding  levels  arc  not  cut  back  and 
the  authorization  is  merely  delayed  by  1 
year  in  the  gentleman  s  substitute;  is 
that  correct' 

Mr  HOWARD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct  If  we  go 
on  the  proredure.  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  year  which  has  nist  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  substitute,  we  are  halfway 
through  that  In  the  substitute,  we  are 
halfway  through  that  fiscal  year 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point'  But 
the  effect  of  that  is  a  $2-0  million  over- 
all  re-d'iction   in  the  total  program, 

Mr  R.AHALL  Mr  Chairman  my  home 
State  of  West  Virgnia  being  one  of  the 
largest  coal  producing  State  in  our  coun- 
try has  incurred  substantial  damace  to 
both  primary  and  secondary  roads  In 
West  VirL'inia,  33  of  the  S.S  counties  are 
affected  to  some  degree  by  coal  haul 
transjxirtatlnn  from  either  deep  or  sur- 
face mines  Ttiere  are  anproximately 
12  886  miles  nf  road  and  2,922  bridges 
which  are  accommodating  coal  move- 
ments. 

In  1978  and  1979  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Highways  in  cooneration 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion performed  a  coal  haul  road  study 
The  study  concluded  that  m  West  Vir- 
ginia alone  $2  7  billion  is  needed  to  re- 
habilitate 2  R64  miles  of  roadway  While 
this  is  a  stiffling  amount  each  ton  of  coal 
incr-'ases  the  damage  and  increases  the 
amount  needed  to  repair  the  damage 
Yet,  more  frightful  is  the  fact  that  West- 
em  States  which  are  just  beginning  to 
develop  their  coal  resources  have  this 
same  problem  facing  them  years  down 
the  road 

TTie  legislation  we  have  before  us 
establishes  for  the  first  time  a  unified 
program  for  the  repair  of  energy-im- 
pacted roads  and  railroad-h*ghway 
crossing  to  be  authorized  through  1985 

During  the  95th  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  went  on  record  in 
support  of  a  comparable  program;  how- 
ever, the  Senate  failed  to  enact  a  com- 
panion provision  and  th"  propram  was 
dropped  in  conference  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Chairman  Howard  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sur- 
face Transixjriation  Subcommittee.  Mr 
Shtster  the  program  was  again  in- 
cluded  in    this   Surface  Transportation 


Act  The  Senate  has  completed  con- 
sideration of  their  version  of  this  leg- 
islation and  have  included  a  program 
identical  to  the  one  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  It  is  now  up  to  the  Hou.se  to 
enact  its  version. 

Mr  Chairman,  throughout  our  coun- 
try we  see  prowing  evidence  of  our  re- 
turn to  coal  While  it  has  proreeded 
much  slower  than  many  of  us  had  hoped 
It  IS  beginning  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  transportation  system  in  place 
which  is  capable  of  moving  the.se  in- 
creasing amounts  of  coal  Enactment  of 
this  program  provides  a  vital  link  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  an  overall 
energy  transportation  network 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation, 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chajrman.ly'eld2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  'Mr,  Donnelly-,  a  member  of 
the  committee 

Mr  DONNELLY  Mr  Chairman,  if  we 
could.  I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  ver>' 
brief  colloquy 

Mr  Chairman,  Massachusetts  is  cur- 
rently in  a  situation  where  our  Federal 
highway  funds  arc  being  held  m  escrow- 
due  to  a  conflict  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  State's  highway 
laws  It  is  our  contention  that  we  are, 
and  have  been,  in  compliance  with  the 
Federal  statutes  The  Massachusetts 
courts  and  the  Massachusetts  attorney 
general  have  i.ssued  concurring  opinions 
on  this  conflict. 

The  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts  has  ap- 
plied for  an  extension  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  until  this  con- 
flict can  be  rectified  We  are  requesting 
an  extension  for  their  ruling  until  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  reports  out  its  legislation 
on  this  subject 

Tlie  date  of  scheduled  action  by  the 
Department  has  been  set  at  February  15, 
1981,  It  IS  our  intention  to  postpone 
act'on  until  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  can 
fullv  mve.stigate.  throuch  hearings  and 
the  resulting  legislation,  our  Nation's 
highwav  safety  laws  In  order  for  the 
State  to  pursue  its  contentions  w-ith  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  fail- 
ing that,  m  order  that  the  Massachusetts 
leg'slature.  through  hearings  and  legis- 
lation bring  Its  laws  into  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Code,  we  are  pursuing 
this  extension  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished chairman  could  give  me  an  in- 
d. cation  if  it  is  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  investigate  the  question  of  truck 
weicht  and  highway  safety  in  this  next 
session  of  Congress? 

Mr  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  1  would  sav  that  we  certainly  do 
intend  to  consider  that,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
IS  a  general  feehng  that  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  not  be  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  come  Febru- 
ary of  next  year,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we 
will  see  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
is  not  put  in  any  time  bind  because  of 
any  deadline  date  that  has  been  present- 


ed by  the  pre.sent  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation 

Mr  DONNELLY  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much  for  those  remarks 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr   Jeffords 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
sLibrommillee  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  problems  which  were 
created  for  many  States  bv  the  fiscal  year 
1980  deferral  of  highway  funds  and  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  gentleman  s  comments 
With  respect  to  the  inability  o!  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  to  increase  the  au- 
thor,zaiion  levels  due  to  problems  in 
funding  but  1  wish  he  would  give  me  .some 
guidaiice  as  to  what  his  intentions  would 
be  in  the  future  w-ith  respect  to  urging 
the  administration  to  administratively 
(omi)ensate  for  the  losses  of  funds  to 
States  under  the  deferral  second  if  we 
do  get  a  chance  to  increase  funding,  can 
he  tell  me  what  he  feels  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  States  that  lost  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  adequate 
funding,  the  funding  needed.  We  will 
not  have  any  midyear  reductions  or 
freezes  .so  that  w-e  will  have  to  put  any 
State  m  a  position  of  having  to  read,iust 
what  it  mitiht  expect,  but  if  this  happens 
certainly  we  will  work  with  the  gentle- 
man ar.d  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
and  all  of  the  States,  to  see  it  is  done 
in  a  fair  way  perhaps  fairer  than  what 
we  have  experienced  m  recent  months 

I  will  work  with  the  gentleman  in  that 
regard 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  appreciate  that  I 
also  hope  the  gentleman  would  work  to 
compensate  those  States  for  the  prob- 
lems which  were  created  by  the  previous 
deferral  I  ask  if  the  chairman  would  also 
assLst  and  al'eviate  the  problems  created 
bv  the  previous  deferral  as  well  as  any 
ones  which  might  be  created  in  the 
future. 

Mr,  HOWARD  I  also  would  cooperate 
w-lth  the  gentleman  in  that  respect 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment  with  regard  to  section  18.  as 
It  appears  the  small  States  have  beer, 
taken  care  of  adequately  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill  In  fact,  I  W.I!  not  be  offering 
any  amendments,  which  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  be  pleased  to  know  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  h's  comments 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  a  bit  on  the  issues  just  dis- 
cussed 

First  of  all.  permit  me  to  summarize 
the  difficult-es  experienced  by  some 
States  during  the  deferral  of  Federal-aid 
highways  funds  in  fiscal  year  1980 

As  part  of  his  anti-inflatjon  program 
which  was  as  inconsistent  as  it  was  inef- 
fective. President  Carter  announced  m 
April  cutbacks  m  outlays  from  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  account  Prenously. 
$8  85  billion  m  obligations  had  been 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  The  Presi- 
dent's decision,  as  outl-ned  in  the  defer- 
ral message  he  sent  up  to  the  Hill  via  the 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  re- 
duced the  obligations  celling  to  $7  7  bil- 
lion 

In  and  of  itself,  the  deferral  seemed 
like  a  worthwhile  part  of  a  responsible 
efTort  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  but 
the  method  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation DOT'  chose  to  implement  the 
cutback  proved  to  be  grossly  inequitable 
Rather  than  give  the  State  pro  rata 
cut.^  UOr  took  the  situation  as  it  was  on 
a  certain  date  Then  it  distributed  the 
remaining,  unobligated  highways  funds 
according  to  the  statutory  formula  which 
had  been  applied  once  already  at  the 
beKinnmg  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  meant  that  States  which  nor- 
mally come  m  early  and  contract  out 
their  highway  work  ended  up  with  at 
least  100  percent,  and  in  many  cases  a 
wood  deal  more,  of  their  cxijected  allo- 
cations On  the  other  hand.  States  like 
my  Stale  of  Vermont,  which  do  not  con- 
tract out  for  their  highway  projects  un- 
til relatively  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  due 
to  the  notoriously  difficult  New  England 
winters,  and  for  other  reasons,  ended  up 
with  far  less  than  100  percent  of  their 
expected  allocations.  For  example.  Mary- 
land received  over  200  percent,  Rhode 
Lsland  45  percent 

At  least  eight  States,  incensed  by  the 
inequity  of  the  deferral,  filed  lawsuits 
against  the  Government  These  States 
included  Vermont.  Arkansas.  California. 
Maine,  Mississippi.  Nebraska,  and  New 
Mexico  Thus  far.  the  courts  have  rec- 
ognized the  unfairne.ss  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cutback  was  admini.stered. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
H  R  7.542.  pa.s.sed  by  the  House  In  June. 
modined  the  deferral  in  several  ways. 
but  these  changes  were  largely  cosmetic 
and  did  little  to  redress  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  highway  money  The  obliga- 
tions ce'lrir  was  ra'sed  to  S7  R  bilon 
from  the  $7  7  billion  contained  in  the 
deferral  message  and  a  can  was  placed 
on  the  amount  of  fvinds  any  one  State 
could  recpive  Unfortunately,  a  goodly 
number  of  States  exceeded  that  cap  prior 
to  passage  of  the  bill 

Although  the  formula  for  the  chan- 
neling of  funds  was  left  essentially  In- 
tact In  HR  7542,  Mr  Duncan.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  and  I.  with  hi-lp  from  a  great 
many  other  interested  parties,  sought  to 
provide  language  in  the  bill's  conference 
report  which  would  direct  any  hghwny 
funds  available  for  redistribution  to  the 
States  hardest  hit  by  the  cutback  DOT 
appeared  to  encourage  this  approach, 
and.  indeed,  a.ssured  us  that  there  might 
be  as  much  as  $300  million  available  for 
redistribution  because  many  States  had 
spent  their  allocations  slowly  as  a  result 
(if  the  deferral  and  uncertainty  gener- 
ated by  the  court  cases  .As  it  turned  out, 
we  had  been  thrown  a  meager  bone  Oh, 
we  chased  after  it.  all  right,  we  ran  hard 
and  fast,  only  to  learn  from  DOT  some 
weeks  later  that  there  was,  surprise,  no 
redistribution  money 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  I  had  fully 
intended  to  otTer  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation  before  us  today  in  a  further 
eflort  to  set  aright  the  many  headed 
wrongs  spawned  by  the  deferral  Presi- 
dent Carter  planned  a  Jobs  program  for 


fl.scal  year  1981.  and  this  program  was 
said  to  include  somewhere  between  $400 
and  $600  million  for  highway  Jobs  which 
would  be  administered  through  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  account  An  amend- 
ment to  the  surface  transportation  bill 
could  have  funneled  this  money,  or  a 
healthy  portion  of  it,  to  the  35  Stales 
which  came  in  under  100  percent  of  their 
expected  funding  levels,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, targeted  it  to  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  with  suitable  highway  proj- 
ects in  tho.se  35  States  November  4 
changed  all  that,  of  course,  and  the  Hy- 
dra remained  at  large  President-el.'ct 
Reagan  is  not  known  for  his  predilection 
for  jobs  programs 

Then  we  learned  that  the  committee 
would  hike  the  highways  obligations  ceil- 
ing above  the  $8  75  billion  level  con- 
tained in  the  comm  ttee  print  when  the 
bill  came  to  the  House  floor,  if  indeed 
It  did  Speculation  ran  rampant  on  the 
prospects  of  the  bill  coming  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  at  all,  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  for  the  committee  was 
having  in  reaching  a  settlement  with 
handicap  groups  over  the  mass  transit 
access  question.  This  confusion  and  un- 
certalnly  about  the  bill's  prospects  nat- 
urally made  amendment  strategy  diffi- 
cult. 

The  latest  and  apparently  final  word 
Is  that  the  obligations  ceiling  will  not 
be  raised  above  $8  75  billion  in  the  sub- 
stitute. Since  this  figure  closely  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  money  that  will  meet 
the  highway  needs  of  the  50  States.  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  give  the  35  States  deprived 
under  the  fl.scal  year  1980  cutback  an 
even  greater  share  than  they  would  re- 
ceive under  the  substitute  without 
amendment 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  continue  to  be  aware  of 
the  deferral's  Inequity,  and  urge  DOT  to 
do  what  it  can  administratively  to  atone 
for  the  unfairness  Moreover,  should  the 
opportunity  present  Itself  somewhere 
down  the  road,  this  fiscal  year,  for  the 
correcting  of  the  unbalanced  distribu- 
tion of  highway  funds  under  the  1980 
cutback,  we  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  if  we  should  have 
another  deferral  of  highway  money,  and 
I  understand  that  some  of  the  more 
ardent  reduced  Federal  spending  advo- 
cates in  the  Reagan  inner  circle  want 
to  defer  highway  expenditures  in  an  ef- 
fort to  restore  the  ailing  economy  to 
health,  the  new  provisions  In  this  bill 
governing  the  allocation  of  Federal-aid 
highways  funds  should  help  prevent  an- 
other inequitable  situation.  The  flrs.- 
come-flr.=t-served  approach  to  the  ac- 
count has  been  greatly  restricted,  and 
not  a  year  too  soon  It  is  high  time  that 
the  ability  to  spend  highway  money 
quickly  was  supplanted  by  demonstrated 
need  as  the  primary  determinant  in  the 
allocation  of  aid  from  the  highway  ac- 
count 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  issue  of  con- 
cern, the  section  18  nonurban  transit 
program. 

When  the  Senate  considered  Its  ver- 


sion of  the  surface  transportation  bill,  it 
agreed  to  an  amendment  providing  for  a 
1  percent  minimum  ap;-ortionment  level 
for  the  section  18  program  I  wholeheart- 
edlv  support  similar  action  on  this  side, 
and  worked  hard  In  conjunct  on  with  the 
chairman  on  this  issue,  face-to-face  and 
at  the  staff  level,  for  inclusion  of  the 
1 -percent  language  in  the  H  R  6417  sub- 
stitute. I  am  very  pleased  that  this  ef- 
fort has  been  successful  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  chairman  from  New  Jersey,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  support  this  provi- 
sion, that  he  was  nonetheless  open- 
minded  about  it  and  eventually  agreed 
to  It  The  Stale  of  New  Jersey  certamly 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  it  directly,  be- 
cause it  already  receives  more  than  1- 
percent  funding 

But  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
1 -percent  funding  level  is  good  legisla- 
tion The  rural  States,  for  whom  this 
program  was  largely  developed,  depend 
heavily  on  it.  but  in  many  cases  receive 
less  than  adequate  funding  under  the 
current  formula  V'ermont  has  five  mini- 
bus systems  which  rely  on  section  18. 
These  systems  serve  the  elderly  and  social 
agency  cl.ents.  and  provide  them  with 
transportation  they  would  otherwise  be 
without  Unfortunately,  last  fiscal  year, 
two  of  these  minibu.^  operations  had  to 
receive  an  additional  $60,000  in  emer- 
gency funding  from  the  FHWA's  inter- 
modal  activity  fund  to  keep  their  doors 
open. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  for  section  18.  $85  million,  has 
been  reduced  to  S72  5  million  for  fl.scal 
year  1981.  This  reduction  Is  attributable 
to  the  budgetary  restraint  that  is  lately 
in  vogue,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain States  have  been  stockpiling  section 
18  funds  without  developing  suitable 
projects  For  example,  as  of  the  end  of 
flscf  1  year  1980.  10  States  receiving  sec- 
tion 18  funds  for  2  fiscal  years  had  yet  to 
make  any  section  18  equipment  pur- 
chases These  States  were:  Alabama. 
Colorado.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
Wyoming.  Utah.  Delaware,  Nevada,  and 
Rhode  Island  These  10  States  have,  to- 
ccther,  an  unobligated  section  18  balance 
of  $16  445,770,  only  S8. 228.541  of  which  is 
now  committed  to  projects  that  are  In 
the  pipeline  In  other  words,  these  States 
are  receiving  a  lot  morp  section  18  money 
than  they  can  use  or  w"nt  to  use.  There 
are  other  States  who  could  certainly  use 
this  money,  Including  my  State  of 
Vermont. 

I  think  we  might  want  to  consider 
tightening  this  program  up  a  bit  in  order 
to  eliminate  this  abu.se  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  section  18  money  is  cur- 
rently available  to  States  for  4  years  once 
it  is  allocated  I  think  this  time  frame 
should  be  shortened .  if  States  do  not  de- 
vote these  funds  to  projects  within  2 
years,  plenty  of  time  In  which  to  devise 
projects,  they  should  revert  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  become  available  to  other, 
needy  States 

But  placing  remedies  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the  appropriations 
reduction,  many  of  the  rural  States 
would  have  been  in  further  trouble  with- 
out the   1 -percent  language    I  welcome 
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this  change  in  the  program  as  contained 
in  the  substitute  It  is  certainly  a  very 
modest  one.  guaranteeinp  as  it  does  only 
$725,000  to  each  State,  this  is  a  smi.ll 
figure  uhen  compared  to  the  billions  pro- 
vided to  metropolitan  areas  under  the 
various  ma.ss  transit  programs 

In  closing,  although  the  substitute  is 
not  all  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  it  does 
make  great  improvements  m  the  Federal- 
aid  highways  program  and  the  section  18 
program,  and  I  commend  the  comnv.ttee 
members  for  their  fine  efforts  in  these 
areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  'Mrs.  Smith'. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebra.ska  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980.  and  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  As  all  of  you  know  this  country 
has  vast  reserves  of  coal  in  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  Montana,  to  name  a  few 
States  I  believe  that  this  resource  can 
and  should  be  developed,  and  I  will  sup- 
port that  development. 

It  IS  important,  however,  to  remember 
that  these  States  are  not  the  only  ones 
impacted  by  coal  development  My 
State — and  especially  the  western  part 
which  I  represent— IS  a  major  if  not  the 
only  route  for  almost  all  coal  going  to 
Southern  and  Eastern  United  States 
from  the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyo- 
ming. This  makes  Nebraska  the  coal 
chute  of  the  Nation 

Railroads  are  the  exclusive  transporter 
of  this  vast  resource,  and  as  many  of 
you  know  most  of  our  towns  in  the  West- 
ern States  grew  up  around  or  along- 
side a  rail  line  The  rail  station  and  rail- 
roads were  the  lifeblood  of  western  de- 
velopment These  railroads  are  still  vital 
to  the  economy  of  my  State  for  move- 
ment of  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
freight. 

We  in  the  West  are  now  seeing  a  new 
and  difficult  problem  arise  with  the 
growth  in  coal  transportation  by  rail.  We 
have  44  communities  in  my  district  alone 
and  thousands  more  in  other  districts 
and  States  that  are  in  fact  spilt  in  half 
by  a  set  of  railroad  tracks. 

With  the  drastic  increase  in  coal  traf- 
fic, essential  services  such  as  provided  by 
hospitals,  fire,  and  police  departments 
are  cut  off  from  major  segments  of  these 
communities  for  many  hours  daily  with 
tracks  crossable  only  intermittently  be- 
tween trains.  Schools,  businesses,  and 
residential  areas  are  separated.  This  has 
caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  in- 
creasingly severe  problems  for  the  people 
of  these  communities. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  served  by  11 
railroad  companies  with  a  total  of  5.494 
railroad  crossings  Our  fatality  rate  is 
double  the  national  average  for  vehicle- 
train  collisions.  In  1978  alone.  183  acci- 
dents occurred  at  Nebraska  grade  cross- 
ings, resulting  in  18  fatalities  and  79 
Injuries  Tliis  rate  is  bound  to  increase  as 
coal  traffic  more  than  triples,  as  esti- 
mated, in  the  coming  years. 

One  railroad  alone  expects  to  increase 


from  15  trains  per  day  to  70  trains  a  day 
by  the  year  2000  If  you  consider  the 
average  unit  train  takes  3  minutes  to  pass 
through  a  crossing,  that  translates  to  a 
total  of  3.5  hours  daily  that  the  essential 
services  I  mentioned  earlier  are  cut  off 
If  you  happen  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,  it  could  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

The  Nebraska  State  Department  of 
Roads  m  a  recent  study  indicated  that 
76  grade  separations  are  needed  m  the 
State  at  an  average  cost  of  $2  5  million 
each  This  study  also  indicated  the  need 
for  10  flashing  lights  and  154  flashing 
lights  with  gates  for  safety  purposes  The 
study  projected  a  cost  of  $207  million  for 
these  improvements  in  Nebraska  alone. 

It  IS  clear  to  me  that  the  burden  of 
these  improvements  should  not  and  can- 
not fall  .solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
small  communities  or  of  the  State  The 
entire  Nation  is  benefiting  from  the  con- 
version from  lessened  oil  usage  to  more 
coal  usage,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  whole  country  help 
pay  some  of  the  enormous  cost 

■The  lanauage  m  section  117  of  this  bill 
IS  similar  to  HR.  7094.  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  Although  fund- 
ing levels  were  greater  in  my  bill.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  committee  has  included 
section  117,  which  addresses  the  same 
problems. 

Using  revenues  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  section  117  will  make  cost-sharing 
funds  available  for  energy-impacted  rail 
and  highway  transportation  improve- 
ments, A  total  of  $250  million  is  author- 
ized for  1981.  increasing  by  $50  million 
each  year  for  5  years. 

Although  there  is  no  specified  break- 
down between  highway  and  railroad  usi 
of  these  funds.  I  feel  that  it  LsviiafTo 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  t_Jj<''commu- 
nities  involved  that  some  sort  of  effort 
be  initiated  to  help  them  solve  their  own 
version  of  the  energy  crisis — that  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  convenience. 
n  1230 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distmcuished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Butler  ' , 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  Chairman  a  creat 
deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed  from 
several  quarters  about  the  recent  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation governing  participation  by 
minority  business  enterprises  in  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  procrams  These 
concerns  have  not  only  been  \oiced  by 
the  construction  industry.  Several  States 
and  localities  have  indicated  that  while 
the  regulations  were  intended  to  address 
the  i-ssue  of  how  to  increase  minority 
business  participation,  they  inadver- 
tently conflicted  with  long  established 
State  and  local  procurement  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  by  preventing 
public  officials  from  awarding  contracts 
uneconomically  on  the  basis  of  special 
friendships. 

This  IS  my  present  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reconcile  the  Federal 
goal  of  increased  minority  business  par- 
ticipation with  the  desirable  policies 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  State  and 
local  procurement  laws.  It  simply  allows 


the  award  of  contracts  in  projects  for 
Federal-aid  highways  or  highway  safety 
construction  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  provided  that  bidder  has  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  meet  the  goals  es- 
tablished bv  the  State  or  local  recipient 
for  mmoritv  enterprise  participation 

This  amendment,  which  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  allows  the  regulations  set 
forth  in  49  CFR  23  to  remain  substan- 
tially intact  The  only  change  would  be 
to  remove  the  conclusive  presumption 
that  if  any  competitor  who  submits  a 
reasonably  priced  offer  can  meet  the 
MBE  goal,  then  all  other  lower  priced 
offers  which  fail  to  meet  the  goal  have 
failed  to  make  sufficient  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  MBE  participation 

It  IS  mv  strong  belief  that  this  change 
would  encourage  and  promote  more  MBE 
t-articipation  and  help  restore  competi- 
tion m  public  procurement  In  my  view 
It  will  strengther,  the  Federal  efforts  to 
increase  MBE  participation  while  at  the 
.same  time  insuring  that  the  public  ex- 
penditures are  not  tainted  with  favor- 
itism and  I  will  strongly  urge  its 
adoption, 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fron':  Nebraska    Mr  Bepevter  > , 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
prepared  to  rise  m  support  of  the  original 
bill.  Now  I  find  that  I  must  rise  ;n  strong 
opposition  to  the  substitute  measure 

It  has  been  very  difficult,  of  course,  to 
receive  a  copy  and  the  details  of  the  sub- 
stitute measure  to  make  a  careful  judg- 
ment, but  in  looking  at  a  few  of  the  major 
issues  involved,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
\ye^ake  a  look  at  the  allocation  figures 
./that  are  apparently  m  the  substitute  pro- 
'posal.  we  are  going  to  find  the  reason 
for  massive  opposition  to  this  substitute 
measure  in  this  body, 

I  also  have  reservations  about  the  sec- 
tion 504  handicapped  access  provisions 
contained  ;n  the  substitute  There  are 
enojgh  loopholes  in  these  new  provisions 
to  keep  several  batteries  of  attorneys  in 
action  for  many  years ;  and  indeed  we 
w,ll  have  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  continuing  to 
thwart  the  intention  of  this  Congress  re- 
garding handicapped  access  and  the  need 
for  local  option 

Mr  Chairman,  now  I  must  oppose  the 
substitute  presented. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall. 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  9fth  Congress 
during  consideration  of  the  Transporta- 
t'on  appropriations  bill  on  the  House 
floor.  I  spec'ficallv  addressed  the  need 
to  examine  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  specialized  service  as  well  as  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  so-called 
section  504  regulations  At  that  time.  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  \1ews 
of  responsible  and  responsive  local  com- 
munities are  being  ignored  bv  Federal 
officials  m  the  name  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy — a  policy  which  ignores 
the  unique  character  and  needs  of  each 
urban  area  "  With  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  we  will  reverse  this  policv. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
transportation  system  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 
because  it   is  an  example   of  the   out- 
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standing  service  that  this  legi-slation  will 
preserve 

Lincoln  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
area  of  specialized  trunsportatioii  serv- 
ices Long  before  the  Department  of 
Transtwrtation  became  actively  involved 
in  handlcapiJed  transportation  the  city 
of  Uncoln  and  its  citizens  expressed 
Iheir  desire  for  door-to-docr  transtxjr- 
tation  rather  than  acces^sible  vehicles 
In  June  of  1972— ju-st  1  year  after  the 
city  took  over  the  transit  system  -Lin- 
coln began  operating  a  door-tu-d(K)r  de- 
mand-responsive transtjortation  service 
for  qualified  elderly  and  handicapiH-d 
persoiLS  Since  that  time  the  Lincoln 
Transportation  Systems  "handl-van" 
service  has  grown  from  three  to  il.s  pres- 
ent fleet  of  nine  spe<ialize<1  vans  The 
cily  provides  325  hours  of  door-to-door 
service  each  week  This  tnmslates  into 
almost  17,000  hours  of  special  transpor- 
tation each  year  that  is  offered  by  the 
city  to  meet  the  travel  needs  of  Its  el- 
derly and  handicap^)ed  residents  In  Lin- 
coln the  cost  to  provide  wheelchair  ac- 
cess for  50  percent  of  the  future  peak 
bus  fleet  a.s  recjuired  by  section  504  would 
be  in  excess  of  $600,000.  however  this 
amoaint  could  finance  well  over  100.000 
pus-senger  trips  usiiik'  the  existing  door- 
to-ilcjor  service  handl-van. 

As  sta'ed  by  its  director  of  transpor- 
tation. Lincoln  is  not  looking  for  the 
cheapest  .solution  but  the  one  which  is 
tile  most  cost  effective,  the  one  which 
buys  the  most  mobility  per  dollar  spent 
I  know  the  city  of  Lincoln  Is  not  wholly 
opposed  to  equipping  regular  fixed  route 
buses  with  wheelchair  lifts:  city  officials 
feel  tiiat  such  investments  must  be  made 
on  tlie  basis  of  locally  identified  needs — 
needs  to  be  identified  in  consultation 
with  the  lo<-al  handicapped  population. 

Proponents  of  section  504  regulations 
argue  that  «hat  is  at  stake  is  not  simply 
the  provLsion  of  access  to  transporta- 
tion but  the  preservation  of  civil  rights 
for  the  handicapped  I  dis.igree  that  this 
is  the  basic  issue  and  apparently  and  so 
do  the  majority  of  tiie  handicapp)ed  In 
th»^  words  of  one  representative  handl- 
capi>ed  Nebraska!!.  "I  am  not  concerned 
With  nondiscrimination.  I've  got  a  more 
imjxirtant  priority — just  to  get  to  places 
I  need  to  go  " 

Pro[)onents  of  .section  504  rpgulatlons 
say  special  services  are  too  exp>ensive. 
that  special  services  do  not  serve  the 
malority  of  the  handicapped,  and  that 
the  handicapped  will  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  work  and  sup- 
port themselves  Some  of  the  Individuals 
who  purport  to  represent  the  test  inter- 
est.s  of  the  handicapped  adiunantly  and 
bllndlv  chng  to  the  pcsition  that  all 
wheelchair  users  should  ne<-essarlly  be 
rnainstreamed — that  Is  gi\en  access  to 
the  same  transportation  serving  every- 
one else — regardless  of  the  costs  to  so- 
ciety and  to  the  hajidicapped  them- 
selves They  claim  separate  but  equal  is 
not  appropriate 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  mistaken  I  submit  that  in 
many  instances  or  situations  separate  Is 
superior  Focusing  on  accessibility  pro- 
ponents of  section  504  have  obscured  the 
real  issue   The  key  here  is  mobility,  and 


as  the  Lincoln  direitor  of  transporta- 
tion so  aptly  puUs  It  accessibility  does  not 
necessarily  mean  mobility 

If  what  IS  important  is  mobility,  then 
lo-al  option  Ls  what  we  must  have  LcKal 
option  may  result  m  separate  services 
but  that  IS.  m  many,  perhaps  most,  in- 
stances and  circumstances  the  best  serv- 
ice for  Americas  handicapped  citizens 
The  handicapped  unfortunately,  do  not 
have  iJtTsonal  mobility  equal  to  everyone 
else  and  no  law  or  .social  program  can 
completely  change  that  lact 

How  many  people  who  purport  to  speak 
for  the  handicapped  and  argue  for  their 
civil  rights  arc  reall.v  handicapped  lliem- 
selves  and  understand  tlieir  problems'' 
Not  all  of  them  by  any  means  Ai  one 
Nebraska!!  wrote; 

I  understand  thai  the  handicapped  per- 
sona lobbyinij  for  such  a  change  art  mlnl- 
mallv  limned  AmonR  i  he  handlcapjied  pap- 
ulation, the  vast  majority  are  multiply  hand- 
icapped .  .  Again,  the  importance  is  not 
Just  'a  ride  "  but  thit  the  individual  mast 
either  function  Independently  at  both  ends 
of  the  trip  to  u>e  public  transportation  or 
must  be  taken  portal  to  portal  where  help 
is  available   for   their  functioning 

To  a  wheelchair-bound  citizen  it  is  of 
little  value  to  watch  a  fully  accessible  bus 
pass  by  his  or  her  doorstep  to  a  bus 
stop  several  blocks  up  a  hill  Handi- 
capped residents  of  hilly  Omaha,  Nebr  . 
with  lis  share  of  icy  days  in  wintertime 
knov^  that  problem  firsthand  To  a 
wheelchair-bound  citizen  living  in  a  less 
densely  settled  suburban  subdivision 
where  there  are  no  sidewalks,  a  fully 
accessible  bus  stopping  only  at  a  neigh- 
borhood bus  stop  Is  really  not  very  ac- 
cessible at  all.  To  quote  another  Nebras- 
kan: 

Accessible  buses  should  not  be  construed 
a?  providing  mobility  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  If  we  cannot  reach  a  bus  line 
or  the  bus  without  assistance,  or  transport 
ourselves  from  the  drop  otT  point  to  our  des- 
tination, the  bu8e«  do  not  provide  mobility 

And  as  I  have  stated,  this  Is  the  key 
point — mobility. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  now  clear  from  all 
the  evidence  that  proponents  of  section 
504  have  the  arguments  right — high  cost 
and  low  benefits—but  they  have  the  solu- 
tion all  wrong  Three  recent  reports  pre- 
pared by  CBO  the  National  Research 
Council  Tran.sbus  Study,  and  DOTi 
question  the  effectiveness  of  the  regula- 
tions in  providing  transportation  benefits 
to  the  handicapped  All  three  suggest 
that  although  the  cost  of  the  IX)T  reg- 
ulations IS  very  high,  the  transportation 
benefits  to  handicapped  persons  are  very 
low 

In  sum  I  believe  that  it  is  foolish, 
counterproductive  and  too  expensive  to 
requ're  local  communities  to  make  their 
regular  bus  systems  totally  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  through  a  single  an- 
proach.  when  the  end  result  freouently 
and  usually  means  the  curtailment  or 
lass  of  some  verv  good  special'.zed  sys- 
tems that  provide  true  mob'llty  to  the 
handicapped  I  urge  my  colleaifues  to 
Join  with  me  In  supporting  this  Impor- 
tant legislation 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  a  member  of  our  committee, 
the  gentlemaii  from  Illinois  'Mr    Faky' 


Mr  FARV.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  HR  6417.  as  amended  by 
tne  Howard  substitute 

First  ol  all  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  and 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  and  his  staff 
for  the  many  hours  of  work  they  put 
into  this  bill  This  bill  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  for  ma.ss  transit 
over  the  next  5  years  I  applaud  mv  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  for  his  effort  to 
pass  this  much-needed  legislation  despite 
the  many  legislative  obstacles  and  time 
constraints  we  are  up  against. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  with  this 
legislation  t)ecause  it  represents  a  more 
equitable  and  reasonable  national  policy 
m  two  critical  area.s  Thev  are  The 
formula  which  distributes  operating  as- 
sistance and  access  for  tiie  handicapped 
to  our  Natlon'.^  public  transit   facilities 

Currently.  Federal  operat  ng  assistance 
IS  apportioned  by  populatioji  and  popu- 
lation density  factors  These  factors  do 
not  reflect  the  level  of  service  or  the 
actual  cost  incurred  m  providing  that 
service  This  leads  to  a  consislantly  in- 
equitable pattern  of  funding  For  ex- 
ample. Chicago  receives  Federal  funds 
for  roughly  11  percent  of  its  transit 
operating  costs,  while  smaller  cities  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  for  anvwhere  from 
35  to  45  percent  of  their  operating  costs. 

Operating  assistance  should  be  based 
on  levels  of  service  Otherwise  we  finance 
transit  service  in  communities  regard- 
less of  vvhether  thev  actually  provide  for 
their  residents  This  .■;  an  inequitable 
pol'rv  irre"^nertive  of  the  regions  or  lo- 
calities involved 

Those  supf'nrting  a  formula  based  on 
levels  of  service  are  not  against  funding 
new  svstems  or  gettinp  smal".  svstems  to 
expand  their  service  We  are  all  for  It. 
however  th's  monev  should  come  pri- 
marily out  of  the  section  3  caiital  a.vsl.st- 
ance  program  and  not  out  of  onerating 
assistance  After  the  new  system  is  In 
place  or  after  evna^s'on  the  Federal  op- 
erating subsidy  will  increase  a'-cordlngly. 
Thus,  this  new  formula  provides  incen- 
tive to  exnand  transit  service  The  old 
formula  orovdes  incentive  to  receive  the 
monev  and  do  nothing 

It  has  been  said  this  formula  benefits 
New  York  City  at  the  exnense  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  Mr  Chairman,  if  this  is 
the  case  then  whv  would  the  public  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country  be  in  suo- 
port  of  th's  formula  chance  These  offi- 
cials are  not  from  New  York;  they  arc 
not  necessarily  even  from  big  cities 
Rather  they  are  from  such  cities  as  Lin- 
coln Nebr  :  Indlanaoo'ls  Tucsnn  and 
Cleveland  and  the  Southern  Califomia 
Transoortation  Committee  The  truth  Is, 
Mr  Chairman,  the  formula  change  em- 
bodied in  this  hill  is  a  more  equitable  and 
intelligent  nat'onal  policy  All  the 
transit  officials  I  have  snoken  with  have 
agreed  It  is  pure  parochialism  that  op- 
poses this  formula  change  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  formula 
change  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
the  best  mt'onal  mhrv  ra'her  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  Is  best  for  my 
district  in  the  short  term 

Ttie  second  critical  issue  is  one  of 
a-f-ess  for  the  hinHi-RDoed  There  has 
been  considerable  debate  m  our  commit- 
tee on  this  issue   I  feel  we  arc  all  in  sup- 
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port  of  greater  access  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  debate  is  over  means  and 
not  ends. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  those  means 
IS  obvious.  Current  section  504  regula- 
uons  mandate  unrealistic  expenses.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  section  504  would  serve  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  population  at  a  cost  of  $6  8 
billion  over  30  years. 

Not  only  is  this  money  unavailable, 
but  we  are  not  even  addressing  the  needs 
of  93  percent  of  the  handicapped  popu- 
lation. Many  contmunitles,  facing  pro- 
hibitive expenditures,  are  stalling  ra- 
ther than  taking  positive  action.  Mr. 
Clmirman,  by  not  passing  legislation  to- 
dav,  we  would  be  allowing  this  situation 
to  continue.  It  would  be  irresponsible 

The  Howard  substitute  offers  a  rea- 
sonable practical  substitute  CBO  esti- 
mates that  25  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped community  would  be  served  by 
the  service  outlined  in  this  bill  Not  only 
does  this  serve  18  percent  more  of  the 
handicapped,  but  the  cost  would  be  $2  1 
billion  le.ss  over  a  30-year  period  than 
the  current  504  requirements. 

This  bill  does  not  mandate  communi- 
ties to  retrofit  all  existing  rail  stations. 
It  does  not  mandate  communities  to  buy 
all  lift -equipped  buses.  It  does  assure  the 
handicapped  of  full  and  equitable  serv- 
ice in  whatever  manner  the  community 
can  best  provide  it  It  does  assure  the 
handicapped  of  full  consultation  with 
transit  officials  in  deciding  on  the  ap- 
proach. It  also  assures  the  handicapped 
of  redress  through  the  courts  if  admin- 
Lstralive  options  fail  While  this  ap- 
proach may  disappoint  those  who  seek 
full  access,  and  while  this  approach  may 
di-sappoint  those  who  seek  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  in  its  purist  form,  th's 
bill  IS  a  responsible  compromi.se  The 
great  majouiy  oi  the  handicapped  and 
thase  who  must  provide  the  service  are 
in  support  of  this  approach 

Based  on  these  two  critical  areas, 
which  this  bill  responsibly  addres.ses.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr  Simon > . 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIMON  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  transportation  lee- 
islation  under  consideration  by  the  House 
today  Few  bills  developed  during  the 
96th  Congress  are  as  important  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  our  country  as 
this  measure  sponsored  by  mv  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  Representative  James 
J  Howard  This  propo.sed  transit  legis- 
lation is  vitally  needed  now  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  energy  program  enacted 
this  year  Funds  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  enacted  last  April  are  contained  in 
the  cap'tal  authorization  port'on  of  the 
bill,  and  as  developed  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transr-or- 
tation,  the  legislation  greatly  enhances 
the  mass  transit  capital  and  operating 
assistance  programs,  while  giving  Con- 


gress  some   measure   of   accountability 
over  transit  aid  programs. 

This  measure  also  contains  a  broadly 
supported  and  badly  needed  compro- 
mise allowing  communities  to  develop 
alternative  methods  of  making  public 
transportation  service  available  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  It  would  per- 
mit local  transit  systems,  working 
closely  with  the  members  of  their  own 
handicapped  communities  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  set  up  special  service  for  handicapped 
persons  instead  of  requiring  them  to  buy 
all-accessible  new  vehicles  or  refit  old 
equipment,  as  they  must  do  now  under 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
regulations 

The  Issuance  of  these  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations  has  gener- 
ated an  ongoing  controversy  about  the 
co.sts  of  compliance  with  the  regulations 
and  whether  they  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  handicapped  persons.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  Itself  has 
indicated  that  these  requirements  would 
cost  $6  to  $8  billion  The  American  Pub- 
lic Transit  Association  which  represents 
most  public  transit  systems  in  the  coun- 
irv,  claims  the  minimum  price  is  about 
$20  billion  In  addition,  fully  accessible 
transit  facilities  would  still  .serve  only  a 
portion  of  the  handicapped  people  who 
need  them  and  special  services  would 
still  have  to  be  provided. 

Last  Mav,  I  invited  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Tran.sportation.  Mr 
Robert  Ashbv.  to  vi.sit  Sioux  Citv  Iowa, 
and  inspect  the  conditions  and  alterna- 
tive transportat'on  system  in  operation 
there  The  situation  m  S'oux  City,  given 
it.s  climate  and  hilly  geography,  demon- 
strates that  the  regulations  reoumng 
fullv  accessible  general  transportation 
serv-ice  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  trans- 
portation n^eds  of  the  area's  hardi- 
capped  At  the  same  time,  the  require- 
ments im-'osed  bv  the  Department  of 
Transportation  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  cost  benefit  analysis.  esi>ecially 
when  the  total  costs  to  the  taxpayer  are 
counted  That  is  why  I  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  inject 
.•■ome  flexibility  into  its  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  tran.sportation  of  handi- 
capped persons,  and  why  I  support  the 
balanced  approach  contained  m  this  leg- 
islation which  provides  for  local  option 
alternatives  responsive  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  Nation's  elderlv  and 
handicapped  This  approach  would  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  alternative 
transportation  services  which  are  specifi- 
callv  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
disabled  community  bv  allowing  each 
citv  the  option  o^  providing  transporta- 
tion .services  to  the  area's  hand'capoed 
residents  in  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive way  pfter  consultat'on  with  ha-^d'- 
capped "  citizens.  It  would  allow  local 
communities  »o  utilize  the*r  knowledge 
of  local  condit'ons  needs  and  resources 
while  giv'ng  them  th°  option  of  selecting 
the  .specific  tvpe  of  transportat'on  serv- 
ice best  suited  to  their  needs  and  condi- 
tions. 

As  illustrated  bv  the  efforts  taken  in 
S'OUX  Citv.  Iowa,  local  officials  are  find- 
ing local  .solutions  to  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  other  peo- 


ple with  special  needs.  I  support  these 
efforts,  and  I  support  this  legislation 
which  provides  relief  from  the  rigid  na- 
tionwide regulations  of  the  Department 
of  TransportatiOTi  which  hamper  local 
efforts  to  provide  real  transportation 
service  to  the  handicapped  I  strongly 
support  this  measure  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  concerns  about  the  handicapped 
provision  m  the  Howard  substitute. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  very 
clear  that  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Howard),  and  for  his  dedi- 
cation m  seeing  that  handicapped  Amer- 
icans have  adequate  transportation 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
this  country  under  the  present  law. 
Towns  like  Washmgton  DC  .  Seattle, 
Wash  .  and  others,  are  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  handicapped  Amencaris  that 
simply  were  not  there  a  few  years  ago 
But  we  have  had  problems,  really  not 
with  the  law.  but  with  the  inflexibility 
and  the  faUure  to  use  the  flexibility  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  That 
IS  why  we  are  here  saying  that  some 
kind  of  modification  in  the  law  has  to 
take  place 

I  have  an  amendment  that  is  pending 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  be  of- 
fering It  I  am  going  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  Howard  substitute 

What  we  want,  it  seems  lo  me  is,  first 
of  all  some  flexibility,  some  common- 
sense  that  can  be  applied  Second,  we 
have  to  let  transit  authorities  and  mu- 
nicipalities know  where  they  are.  Third, 
and  by  no  means  least  important,  we 
have  tG  make  sure  that  everv  handi- 
capped American  has  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  work,  to  go  to  a  movie,  to  go  shop- 
ping, to  have  reliable  consistent  trans- 
portation. 

I  hope  that  out  of  all  of  this  in  this 
lamedu^k  session  we  can  emerge  m  that 
direction  It  is  extremely  important  for 
handicapped  Americans  as  well  as  for 
the  pconomv  o*  ths  '^"ation  that  we  uti- 
lize their  tremendous  resources,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  here  in  haste 
that  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity 
that  thev  deserve 

Mr  HOWARD,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  vield 
2  mnutes  to  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr   Benjamin ^ 

Mr  BENJAMIN  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Howard  substitute  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  legislative 
craftsmanship  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  I  appreciate  the  opportu'-rv  ^n  ^^rt- 
dress  the  House  to  urge  .":uDport  of  the 
Howard  substitute  to  HR  fi-ilT  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  author- 
ization for  fiscal  years  1981-85 

Chairman  .'ames  Howard  has  bril- 
liantly fashioned  a  substantive  legisla- 
tive measure  by  undertaking  a  ccmpre- 
hppsive  analysis  of  the  mass  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
amining Its  shortcomings  arc  needs  and 
developing  creative,  and  often  contro- 
versial, solutions  to  cure  current  legisla- 
tive faults  as  well  as  meet  r^w  d^mTds 
The  process  has  been  a  con'^um*ng  one 
but   Jim  Howard   has  handled  It   with 
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typical  talent  .ii)!omb.  and  rnnstant  k'fxKl 
(?rnre  In  a  word  Chairman  Howaj«d  has 
rondurtrd  hiiust'lf  as  a  Kentlfiiiaii  and  in 
a  manner  (-oivsistent  with  the  hishesl 
standartls  of  this  House  He  !r.  to  be 
rommended 

Mv  support  of  H  R  6417  is  predicated 
on  Its  answer  to  changinK  mass  transit 
patterns,  enernv  and  putjlic  servirf  needs 
As  VI, «"  enter  'his  new  dicade  v^r  are  un- 
prepared to  nil  our  tran-sportation  re- 
n\ilrements  States  are  plaRiied  bv  infla- 
tion and  severely  af'erteKl  by  declining 
nasolme  tax  revenues  A  number  ol  State 
hiKhwav  and  transt>ortatlon  depart- 
ments are  expenenrInK  huge  deficits 

Yet  transit  ridership  has  u.<  reused 
annually  since  1972  Over  500  million 
new  transit  trips  were  taken  in  1979. 
rommutuiR  patterns  have  changed  dra- 
matically with  people  moMng  out  to  the 
suburbs  while  lobs  are  in  other  areas. 

The  expansion  of  mass  transit  in  the 
1970s  brouRht  with  It  some  growinK 
pains.  hiKhlighled  by  inflation  and 
hiKher  fuel  prices.  Deficits  for  mass  tran- 
sit systems  began  a  dramatic  climb  m  the 
mid-1970s,  with  the  total  operating  def- 
icit rising  from  $14  billion  in  1975  to 
$2  2  billion  in  1978  In  the  same  period, 
F'ederal  aid  Increased  rapidly  to  help 
pay  for  the  mounting  deticits.  rising  from 
$301  million  in  1975  to  $689  million  in 
1978 

The  Carter  administration  has  been 
committed  to  promoting  a  50-percent 
increase  in  transit  ridership  by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  principally  by  getting 
small-city,  suburban  and  Sunbelt  com- 
muters onto  public  transit  for  the  trip 
between  home  and  work  and  by  shoring 
up  the  deteriorating  big-city  systems 

To  accomplish  this,  a  massive  increase 
in  total  Federal  transit  aid,  greater  em- 
phasis on  capital  grants  and  drastic 
changes  in  the  formula  for  handing  out 
operating  grants  to  direct  the  money  to 
communities  that  already  have  extensive 
transit  services  in  place  are  proposed 
In  HR  6417  The  bill  revises  the  phi- 
losophy of  transit  assistance  from  in- 
centives for  future  investment  to  re- 
wards for  past  investment 

The  new  bill  is  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  for  mass  transit  patterns 
in  that  It  changes  the  distribution  of  the 
operating  assistance  formula  to  empha- 
size actual  transit  service  rather  than 
population  factors  In  the  past,  operating 
a-ssistance  money  was  distributed  on  a 
population  density  formula. 

The  result  was  that  money  could  not  be 
targeted  to  areas  where  the  funds  arc 
most  urgently  needed  Critics  charge 
tliat  the  population  density  formula 
shortctuinges  the  busiest  transit  systems 
m  large  cities  and  provides  little  incen- 
tive for  svstems  to  increase  their  .service 
HK  «417  contains  a  new  service-based 
formula  that  would  distribute  operating 
a.ssistanre  funds  in  an  equitable  manner 
arreptable  to  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
areas  while  giving  Congress  some  meas- 
ure nf  accountability  over  transit  aid 
provirams 

H  R  6417  is  vitally  important  as  a  part 
of  the  energy  program  enacted  this  year 
One  way  to  reduc-  .America's  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  and  to  cut  oil  consumption 


IS  bv  getting  more  [.eople  into  buses  and 
subways  At  peak  p-riods.  a  transit  bus 
Is  15  times  more  efficient  than  automo- 
biles and  a  heavy  railcar  is  53  more  times 
fuel  efficient  Unfortunately,  in  seeking 
an  alternative  to  the  automobile,  an  im- 
mediat-^  transition  to  the  railroads  and 
ma.ss  transit  systems  is  impassible  After 
years  of  neglect  while  America  chose  it.s 
gas  guzzling  automobiles  over  public 
transit,  it  carnot  be  expe?ted  that  the 
systems  would  be  standing  ready  and  able 
to  absorb  the  rising  numbers  of  transit 
users. 

The  bin  Is  al.so  re-ponsive  to  the  mo- 
bility needs  of  the  Nation's  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  citizens  by  allowing 
ea.h  city  the  option  of  providing  trans- 
portati  n  .services  to  the  area's  handi- 
capped residents  in  the  most  efficient  and 
eflectivc  way  after  consultation  with 
handicapped  citizens  and  the  genera! 
public. 

Hopefully,  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  serve  as  the  first  step  oi^ 
America's  lourney  to  the  forefront  of 
world  transportation  innovation  While 
decades  of  strong  commitment  to  mass 
transit  systems  in  other  countries  have 
led  to  the  develoiiment  of  superior  sys- 
tems, our  country  is  still  mired  in 
mediocrity. 

For  the  good  of  our  Nation.  let  us  act 
with  deliberate  resolve  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation and  begin  our  journey 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  mav  consume 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simplv  con- 
clude by  emphasi/lnc  that  this  is  not  n 
compromise  A  compromise  is  something 
that  ha.s  been  at  reed  upon  by  various 
parties  There  is  no  agreement  here 
There  is  no  agreement  on  our  side  There 
is  no  asreement  from  the  Senate-,  there 
Is  no  agreem  nt  from  the  Serate  stafT 
either  Republicans  or  Democrats  This  is 
not  a  compnmise  It  is  a  new  proposal 
a  new  proposal  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
which  scuttlTs  the  months  and  months 
of  effort  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  committee  and  ind:ed  sef; 
aside  the  very  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote  by  which  this  legislation  as  brought 
to  the  floor  received  from  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  the  committee 

So  when  we  get  to  this  new  proposal, 
this  new  substitute,  we  would  urge  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  stick 
with  the  rotnmitf^e  position  and  vote 
acainst  this  new  proposal 

.Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  disfngu  shed  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr    Zablocki' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr  HOWARD',  the  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  yieldmg 
and  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  un- 
finished freeway  in  the  Fourth  District 
of  Wi.sconsin  called  5tadium  Freeway 
South  Mr  Chairman,  this  freeway,  is  a 
5  5-mile  .segment  in  M'lwaukee  which 
will  connect  two  existing  interstate 
routes  and  allow  the  expansion  of  their 
"freeway  fiver'  commuter  bus  svstem. 
an  important  mass  transit  contribution 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  seeking  pri- 
ority     primary      system     discretionary 


funds  which  were  authorized  m  Die  1978 
Surface  Transportation  Act  As  you 
know.  Mr  Chairman,  the  funds  avail- 
able at  the  di.scretion  of  the  Secretary 
are  to  be  u.sed  for  projects  of  an  unusu- 
ally high  cost  which  require  long  periods 
of  time  for  construction  Stadium  South 
qualifies  on  both  accounts  The  cost  of 
completing  the  first  .segment  of  the  free- 
way IS  $55  million  Total  cost  for  the  5- 
year  project  Is  estimated  to  be  $103 
million 

Stadium  Freeway  South  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  general  plan  of  freeways 
for  Milwaukee  County  on  November  15. 
1955  Plannini;  and  design  were  Initiated 
in  August.  1965  and  84  percent  of  the 
required  riRht-of-way  for  the  first  sec- 
tion was  cleared  by  March  1973  The  en- 
vironmental impact  and  necessary  4'fi 
statements  received  DOT  approval  Sub- 
-sequently.  residents  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  freeway  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported construction  of  the  freeway  m  a 
1967  and  1974  referendum 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
project  was  abruptly  halted  by  a  Gov- 
ernor who  claimed  that  costs  were  too 
high  This  position  was  taken  in  spite 
of  exhaustive  cost-effective  studies  by 
public  and  private  officials  which  found 
the  freeway  warranted 

Mr  Chairman,  would  you  agree  that 
the  .sooner  the  stadium  South  project 
IS  completed,  the  more  we  will  .see  In 
.savings  to  the  taxpayer  in  view  of  sky- 
rocketing construrlion  costs? 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  him  that  I  am  thankful  that  he 
brought  this  subject  up  I  believe  that  It 
is  specifically  the  kind  of  thing  we  were 
looking  at  when  we  set  up  the  whole  pri- 
mary priority  system,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  next  year  will  work  at  an 
early  time,  after  which  we  will  be  able 
to  write  the  kind  of  legislation  that  is 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  very  im- 
portant problem  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  brings  up. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  respon.se,  further  the  gen- 
tleman has  anticipated  my  second 
question. 

n  1240 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  on  tlie  first  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  briefly 

.Mr  SHUSTER  I  would  simply  have 
to  say  that  the  minority  at  least  can- 
not concur  with  the  stat<>ment  previously 
made  because  we  simply  do  not  know 
But,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  consider 
the  question  the  gentleman  is  raising 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  than!;  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  jwrmitting  me  to  com- 
plete my  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
I  am  sure  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  certainly  re.solve  their 
differences  on  what  their  interpreta- 
tions are.  but  I  do  want  to  have  on  the 
record  that  indeed  the  Stadium  Freeway 
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South  does  fall  within  the  criteria  that 
was  set   up   by   Congress   m    1978 

Mr  SHUSTER  First.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  in  no  way  wish  to  dis- 
agree with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man It  IS  simply  that  we  are  unin- 
formed about  this  i.ssue.  and  until  we  are 
informed  about  it  wc  are  in  no  position 
to  concur 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield 

Mr  HOWARD  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  everyone  knows 
that  this  slight  di.sagrcement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  just  a 
very  slight  and  temporary  aberration. 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture we  will  be  walking  arm-in-arm 
again  for  transportation 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  If  I  may  state  my  sec- 
ond question.  Mr  Chairman,  m  author- 
izing $125  million  for  fiscal  years  1980, 
1981.  and  1982  under  section  104  b'.  sub- 
paragraph 2'c>  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1978  It  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  for  projects  that  were  highly 
costly,  such  as  Stadium  South,  to  be  con- 
sidered'' 

Mr  HOWARD  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  IS  ab.solutely  correct 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
act  will  be  met  if  Stadium  South  will  be 
funded? 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  to  a.ssume  that  the 
incoming  administration  is  going  to  be 
as  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
transportation  as  the  past  one 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  would  appreciate  and  respect- 
fully invite  you  to  join  me.  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  urging  the  Secretary  to  give 
every  consideration  to  the  Stadium  Free- 
way South  in  ^I!lwa'lkee  when  consider- 
ing the  disbursement  of  priority  pri- 
mary system  discretionary  funds. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  this  legislation  will 
be  further  considered  a  week  from  Tues- 
day on  the  House  floor,  and  what  we  are 
going  to  be  involved  with  in  these  closing 
days — and  certainly  we  will  be  very  close 
to  the  end  at  that  lime— will  be  the  legis- 
lation before  us  Either  we  are  going  to 
move  forward,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  an  increase  in  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  our  transportation  system  by 
accepting  the  substitute  we  are  going  to 
be  offering,  or  we  will  be  holding  back  in 
a  situation  which  could  see  the  trans- 
portation program  of  this  Nation  deteri- 
orate in  future  years. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  willing  to  move  forward  in 
energy  efficient  transportation  so  that 
we  are  not  put  m  the  position  of  where 
we  heard  from  the  representatives  of  the 
incoming  President  that  the  first  thing 
they  want  to  slash  is  highways  and  mass 
transportation,  as  is  on  the  airwaves  to- 
day. 

•  Mr  RICHMOND  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  the  goals 
of    which,    in    addition    to    promoting 


energy  conservation,  include  encourage- 
ment of  mass  transit,  reduction  of  traf- 
fic congestion  and  improvement  of  high- 
way and  bridge  safety  I  commend  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation,  especially  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'  Mr  Howard  and  my  New  'Vork  City 
colleague  '  Ms  Ferrafo  > 

As  a  Representative  from  Brooklyn 
and  a  former  New  York  City  councilman, 
I  want  to  take  this  oportunity  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  serious  transportation 
and  safety  problems  involving  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
ijoth  of  which  are  in  my  congressional 
district  It  IS  my  understanding  that 
DOT  di.screlionary  funding  is  available 
that  will  enable  continuation,  of  the  ex- 
rellent  bridge  maintenance  and  repair 
programs  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  nation  Such  funding  is  essential  in 
assuring  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
bridges  that  play  an  inralcuably  import- 
ant role  in  both  the  commerce  and  the 
quality  ol  life  in  densely  populated  ur- 
ban areas. 

These  safety  problems  require  imme- 
diate attention  I  trust  that  this  issue  will 
be  addressed  with  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  any  future  legislation  dealing 
with  bridge  and  highway  safety,  not  only 
here  on  the  floor,  but  m  conference  with 
the  other  body  as  well  My  goal  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Surface  Transjjortation  Act  and  all  other 
relevant  legislation  will  clearly  and  ap- 
propriately reflect  congressional  concern 
about  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  these 
two  bridges,  and  that  DOT  discretionary 
funding  for  bridge  repair  can  thus  be 
immediately  targeted  for  correction  of 
the  safety  and  structural  integrity  prob- 
lems affecting  both  of  these  bridges 

Specifically:  The  city  and  State  of 
New  York  liave  completed  studies  of  the 
East  River  bridges  under  the  Federal 
bridge  inspection  program.  The  immedi- 
ate priority  identified  in  their  studies 
was  the  Queensboro  Bridge  and  it  ap- 
pears that  funding  for  the  necessary  re- 
habilitation work  for  that  bridge  is  se- 
cure The  next  two  most  important  proj- 
ects identified  were  rehab  of  the  Brook- 
lyn tower  foundation  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  restoration  of  the  cable  an- 
chorages of  that  bridge,  as  well  as  reha- 
bilitation of  the  outer  roadway  of  the 
main  span  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
While  some  Federal  and  other  funding 
IS  available  for  a  port'on  of  these  essen- 
tial repa-rs,  at  least  $20  million  in  addi- 
tional DOT  discretionary  funds  are 
needed  immediately. 

Extensive  documentation  furnished  by 
the  engmeerlng  consultants  shows  that 
the  cable  anchorages  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  need  immediate  attention  Cables 
are  beginnmg  to  deteriorate  and  such 
continued  deterioration  constitutes  a 
serious  potential  danger  If  the  necessarv 
repa'rs  are  not  begun  with'n  the  next  12 
months,  we  can  expect  that  the  erosion 
of  the  cables  will  accelerate. 

I  have  reviewed  the  engineering  report, 
which  includes  photographs  of  the  cable 
anchorages  and  the  broken  cables  and 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  th's  is  an 
urgent  matter  with  serious  implications 


for  public  transportation  safety  A  simi- 
lar problem  is  perceived  for  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge  although  the  initial 
construction  of  this  bridge  included  a 
substantial  safety  margin,  which  makes 
the  problem  less  acute  at  the  moment 
Here,  the  immediate  problem  is  the  inte- 
grity of  the  outer  roadway 

Mr  Chairman.  New  York  City  has  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
major  bridges  that  are  located  inside 
urban  areas  The  East  River  bridges  are 
the  major  thoroughfares  connecting  the 
most  populous  boroughs — Brooklyn  and 
Queens — with  the  Manhattan  business 
retail  and  entertainment  areas.  The  loss 
of  any  one  of  these  bridges,  even  tem- 
porarily, could  cause  deep  and  serious 
hardships  to  the  entire  c;ty.  The  East 
River  bridges  are  also  among  the  oldest 
m  the  country.  The  estimated  original 
life  of  a  major  bridge  is  40  years,  yet 
these  bridges  are  aged  77  years.  Williams- 
burg Bridge,  and  97  years  Brooklyn 
Bridge  The  social  and  historical  signi- 
ficance of  these  bridges,  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  in  particolar  as  a  desig- 
nated national  historic  monum.ent 
adds  an  imperative  obligation  to  quickly 
address  any  perceived  dangers  to  their 
integrity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
making  clear  the  congressional  intent 
that  these  repairs  to  the  Brooklyn  and 
Williamsburg  Bridges  be  expeditiously 
approved  for  funding  If  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, the  matter  of  bridges  and  bridge 
safety  are  to  be  addressed  m  more  detail 
m  major  highway  legislation  early  in  the 
next  Congress,  my  remarks  today  will 
serve  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  both  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  we  have 
to  resolve  those  problerrus  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  O 

•  Mr  CORRADA  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
:n  support  of  H  R  6417  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980,  legislation 
repc-ted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation, 

Our  national  need  for  a  significant 
program  of  energy-  conservation  is  in- 
extricably linked  to  transportation 
which  the  House  Committee  on  H  R 
6417  report  estimates  consumes  more 
than  half  of  every  barrel  of  crude  oil 
used  :n  this  countrN-. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  crit- 
ical I  hope  all  the  Members  realize  that 
the  long-range  transportation  needs  cf 
this  Nation,  in  every  .>ector.  whether 
mass  transit  or  highway  construction 
funds  are  something  which  we  cannot 
defer  to  another  generation 

HR  6417  is  an  integrated  proposal, 
integrated  in  the  sense  that  it  draws 
together  a  variety  of  different  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  are  linked  together 
in  a  comprehensive  one.  to  meet  urgent 
transportation  needs  at  all  levels  and 
for  all  types  and  sizes  of  communities 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  constitutes 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  amendments 
of  1980  Due  to  increasing  energy  and 
construction  costs,  this  title  shifts  em- 
phasis in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram awav  from  new  construction 
toward  better  use  of  existing  facilities. 
Other  provisions  authorize  a  new  as- 
sistance program  to  alleviate  problems 
directlv   related   to   increased   domestic 
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enerKv  production  and  for  expanded 
highway  effl'-iencv  through  Transporta- 
tion Systems  MiinaKement.  a  system 
\\hifh  cwrdlnates  highway  use  with 
(ithpr  forms  of  trafTic  operations  and 
transit  assistance 

Title  II  of  HR  6417  is  important 
since  It  expands  the  existin>;  proKrams 
of  the  Department  of  Transportations 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  and 
It  focuses  on  cltle.s  and  metropolitan 
areas  expecting  to  experience  rapid 
popul.ition  growth  It  does  so  by  allow- 
ing advance  purchase  in  these  •growth 
Cities'  of  potential  fixed  guideway 
corridors. 

The  purchase  of  these  rights-of-wav 
m  an  early  planning  stage  i.s  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  since  it  will  allow 
purchase  of  land  prior  to  escalation  in 
prices  when  development  appears  immi- 
nent 

Mr  Chairman,  the  congressional 
enactment  of  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit 
tax  of  1980  will  yield  an  estimated  $227 
billion  m  net  revenues  and  these  funds 
are  important  to  the  development  of  a 
mass  transportation  system 

The  committee  s  recognition  of  a  com- 
preheruslve  transportation  system— using 
all  types  of  transportation  systems— Is 
embodied  in  HR  6417 

This  measure  is  far  reaching  and  It 
deserves  our  support  • 
•  Mr  OBERSTAR  Mr  Chairman. 
when  the  House  resumes  consideration  of 
H  R  6417.  It  is  my  intention  to  ofTer  an 
amendment  which  strengthens  existing 
■buv  American"  provisions  This  Issue 
ha.s  been  a  controversial  matter,  both 
withm  the  Hou.se  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  which 
has  given  rise  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  advocates  in  the  House  and 
Senate  of  those  propo.sals  to  strengthen 
existing  law  In  the  interest  of  clarifica- 
tion I  had  a  discussion  this  morning  w  ith 
Senator  Hein/.  who  i5  the  author  of  the 
■  buy  American  '  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H  R.  6417.  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  one  I  intend  to  ofTer  He 
made  it  very  clear  he  intends  to  insist  on 
the  language  he  offered,  and  the  Senate 
adopted  in  S  2720,  which  is  being  held  at 
the  Chairman's  desk  Mv  amendment 
goes  further  than  that  adopted  by  the 
other  body,  however,  I  am  will  ng  to  ac- 
cept that  "buy  American"  language  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  American  lobs 
I  do  not  feel  we  can  be  satisfied  with  less 

The  Surface  Transportation  As.sist- 
ance  Act  of  1978  instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  jjrovide  a  prefer- 
ence to  transit  contract  offers  with  ""sub- 
stantially all"  American-made  equip- 
ment and  stipulates  a  lO-percent  cost 
dlfTerential  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic bids.  My  amendment  would  interpret 
"substantially  all  to  mean  75  percent 
and  increase  the  domestic  price  dlfTeren- 
tial from  10  to  20  percent 

Unless  we  adopt  stronger  "buy  Amer- 
ican' provisions,  we  will,  m  effect, 
through  the  purchase  of  foreign-built 
mass  transit  cars,  be  using  taxpayers' 
funds  to  finance  foreign  competition 
against  US,  Industry  and  Jobs  If  Con- 
gress was  serious  In  passing  previous 
"'buy  American"'  provisions,  the  Increase 
in  component  and  price  uilierentlal  per- 


centage which  I  have  proposed.  Is  cer- 
tainly justified.  111  light  of  recent  equip- 
ment purchases  carried  out  with  UTMA 
funds 

In  this  way.  the  United  States  indi- 
rectly favors  foreign  firms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  domestic  industry 
More  than  half  of  the  most  recent  ra  1- 
car  orders  have  been  awarded  to  foreign 
Anns  to  be  paid  for  with  UMTA  funds. 
During  this  same  period  four  out  of  five 
domestic  manufacturers  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  This  polio  Is 
wrong  and  is  m  fact,  a  pjlicy  of  im- 
porting unemplovment  Creating  incen- 
tives for  domestic  industry  is  the  more 
logical  approach  American  firms  can- 
not compete  w;th  onlv  10-percent  price 
dlfTerential  against  foreign  firms  which 
btnefit  from  substantial  help  from  their 
goveriiments 

F\iriherTnore  other  nations  give  pref- 
erence to  their  industries  by  using  na- 
tioiuUistic  procurement  policies  which 
preclude  U  S  firms  from  bidding  on  con- 
tracts In  other  countries  Foreisn  firms 
are  able  to  produce  more  efTlciently  and 
compete  more  effectively  as  a  result  of 
those  subsidy  and  protectionist  policies 
With  the  assistance  of  their  govern- 
ments overseas  firms  can  easily  under- 
bid American  businesses  to  gain  a 
healthy  share  of  the  U  S  transit  supply 
industry — a  market  estimated  at  600 
railcars  and  5,000  buses  a  year 

UMTA  must  make  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  all  the  factors  involved  In 
the  production  of  the  manufactured 
article,  when  awarding  transit  coi^tracts 
Economic  conditions  within  this  coun- 
try often  afTect  the  level  of  the  domes- 
tic bid  Other  factors,  such  as  the  im- 
pact on  U  S  employment  balance  of 
payments,  and  tax  revenues  for  local  and 
State  governments,  should  be  balanced 
against  lowest  bid  considerations 

Once  and  for  all,  we  have  to  develop  a 
policy  which  if  not  favoring  US  firms, 
at  least  places  them  on  equal  footing  in 
the  comp)etitl;m  for  contracts  which  are 
funded  entirely  by  American  taxpavers. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  bureau- 
cratic IndlfTerence  to  "buy  American  ' 
provisions  while  encouraging  new  do- 
mestic firms  to  enter  the  transit  sup- 
plv  market  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  lo'ii 
me  in  supporting  this  ""jobs  for  Amer- 
icans'" amendment  • 

•  Mr  FISHER  Mr  Chairman,  the  Sur- 
face Traivsportation  Act,  which  is  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  todav,  pro- 
motes the  use  of  energv-efflcient  mcxies 
of  transportat'on  Some  of  these  include 
bicycles,  carpools,  vanpools,  buses,  sub- 
way systems,  and  commuter  trains, 

Mr  George  Brosseau,  Jr  ,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  BMW  Bikers  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  and  also  a  constituent  of 
mine,  was  quick  to  point  out  to  me  that 
the  legislation  doe,s  not  promote  the  use 
c-f  yet  another  energy-efTlcient  transpor- 
tation vehicle — the  motorcycle  I  would 
l:ke  to  have  here  inserted  the  text  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr  Brosseau 
about  this  oversight 

BMW  BIKOS  or 
MrrRupoi.iTA.N  Washington, 

October  10.  1980 
Hon     JosrPH    FisHm. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Fishtr  I  am  a  resident  of  Res- 
ton.  VlrRinla    I  am  also  a  person  who  uses  a 


fuel  efllclent  motorcycle  for  personal  trans- 
portation Including  commuting  I  aSo  serve 
as  President  of  a  local  motorcycle  club  and 
.■•epresent  a  national  organization  of  motor- 
cyclists that   has  over   11  000  members 

My  concern  is  that  the  federal  government 
consistently  ignores  the  value  of  the  fuel  effi- 
cient and  convenient  transportation  that  the 
motorcycle  provides  The  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  this  is  seen  In  H  R  6417  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  l98n  This  bill  includes 
a  program  of  grants  to  the  states  to  provide 
for  projects  In  energv  conservation  and  im- 
proved transportation  system  management 
The  bill  encourages  the  use  of  bicycles  and 
carpools,  but  it  does  tn't  mention  motor- 
cycles I  would  submit  that  the  motorcycle 
rates  high  on  both  count.s  fuel  conservation 
and  transportation  efftclency  I  feel  that  it 
IS  now  time  to  give  legislative  attention  to 
the  role  of  the  motorcycle  in  the  transporta- 
tion mix 

For  instance  a  recent  report  Issued  by  the 
N!jtorcvcle  Industry  Council  reveils  that  the 
average  motorcycle  with  1  2  passengers  uses 
less  riiergv  per  passenger  mile  than  does  thi" 
inerajie  4  person  carpool  You  can  parli  5-6 
motorcycles  In  the  same  space  taken  up  by 
thst  carpool  Carpools  are  extended  many 
privileges  such  as  access  to  priority  lanes 
during  rush  ho\irs  Motorcycles  are  exrludrd 
In  fact  the  superior  motorcycle  Is  treated  by 
public  policy  as  though  It  did  not  exist 

I  sm  aware  that  yovi  are  iint  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee however  If  vou  sgree  with  mv  posi- 
tion. It  would  be  very  helpful  If  when  the 
H  R  6417  comes  up  for  floor  debate,  you 
would  rise  In  support  of  the  grants  program 
mid  urge  that  motorcycles  t>e  Included  when 
the  rules  for  the  program  are  written  If  may 
not  be  possible  to  change  the  bill  itself  but 
the  floor  comments  would  contribute  to  a 
legislative  history  In  favor  of  including 
motorcycle    related    projects  c 

•  Mr  LEE  Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding the  bill  before  us  today  H  R 
6417,  enjovs  the  sum'ort  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minoritv  members  of  the  com- 
m  ttee  The  bill  addresses  the  most  seri- 
ous transportation  Issues  facing  this  Na- 
tion today^the  poor  condition  of  our 
highways  which  makes  hlchway  travel 
less  safe  and  Increases  auto  repair  bills 
for  thousands  of  the  Nations  consumers, 
the  need  to  make  highway  travel  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  gasoline  usage 
through  vanpoo's  and  carpools  the  ne- 
cessity for  increased  Federal  funding  to 
improve  and  expand  this  Nation  >;  mass 
transit  systems,  and  the  need  to  make 
public  transportation  more  accessible  to 
our  handicapped  citizens 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  Is 
underscored  bv  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
M,ddle  East  where  the  conflict  between 
Iraq  and  Iran  threatens  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  oil  flowing  through  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz  A  reduction  in  supply  of  this 
magnitude  would  send  gasoline  prices 
skyrocketing,  placing  additional  strain  on 
our  ma.ss  transit  systems  and  acentu- 
ating  the  need  for  effective  vanpooling 
and  carpoolng  networks  The  additional 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  a  vehi- 
cle would  also  necessitate  a  more  concen- 
trat:?d  effort  to  keep  our  roadways  re- 
paired in  order  to  obtain  the  most  efS- 
cient  use  of  an  increasingly  precious  fuel 
supply. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  very 
d'fflcult  issues  which  are  a  part  of  H  R 
6417  It  Is  vital  the  96th  Congress  give 
lis  seal  of  approval   to  this  legislation. 
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and  it  is  my  intention  to  accord  the 
measure  my  support* 
•  Mr  HAGEDORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Howard  sub- 
stitute to  H  R  6417.  the  surface  trans- 
portation bill  Like  the  ranking  member 
on  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Schuster,  I 
support  the  legislation  as  It  was  reported 
by  the  full  Public  Works  Committee  on 
May  14  That  bill,  which  passed  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vole  of  26  to  9,  represented  a 
sound  compromise  and  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support 

The  substitute,  however,  is  lacking  in 
several  Important  areas  First,  and  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  Is  the  new  for- 
mula allocation  under  section  5,  The 
Howard  substitute  earmarks  80  percent 
of  the  funding  for  operating  expenses 
and  only  20  percent  for  capital  expendi- 
tures This  IS  an  increase  in  the  operating 
expenses  from  the  76  to  24  split  under 
existing  law,  I  believe  that  the  trend 
should  be  toward  greater  percentages  in 
capital  expenditures  not  less  but  the 
substitute  seus  the  trend  in  the  opposite 
direction 

Second,  regarding  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped,  the  substitute's  serv- 
ice criteria  are  overly  burdensome  and 
Will  greatly  increase  the  passibility  of 
lawsuits  on  this  subject  The  Cleveland 
amendment,  which  the  committee  bill 
includes,  is  simple  by  comparison.  It 
gives  the  local  committees  greater  leeway 
in  developing  a  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  If  the  substitute  lan- 
guage is  enacted.  It  will  become  more  dif- 
ficult for  local  authorities  to  develop  a 
reasonable  alternative 

My  purpose  for  opposing  the  Howard 
substitute  IS  to  get  the  best  po.ssible  bill 
through  the  House  And  I  believe  the 
committee  version  is  stronger  for  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined  But  I  do  want 
to  express  strong  support  for  a  provision 
included  in  both  the  original  and  the 
substitute  versions  of  the  bill. 
Section  104  of  the  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes a  new  assistance  program  to 
alleviate  problems  directly  related  to 
increased  domestic  energy  production 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
transportation  of  energy  materials,  I 
want  to  compliment  Mr  Stanceland  for 
hLs  work  m  seeing  that  this  Important 
program  was  included  in  the  bill. 

Presently,  because  of  increased  train 
traffic  through  the  center  of  the  city, 
automobile  traflfic  In  Shakopee.  Minn  . 
IS  cut  off  for  long  periods  of  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
coal  traffic  from  western  coal  fields  to 
electric  plants  in  the  Twin  Cities  area 
would  block  city  traffic  and  vital  services 
for  an  even  longer  period  of  time.  This 
program  will  enable  a  city  like  Shakopee 
to  be  eligible  for  funding  of  a  rail  re- 
location or  grade  crossing  project, 
thereby  alleviating  the  problem. 

The  energy  im.pacted  rail  program  is 
very  important  to  towns  like  Shakopee, 
Minn  And  while  I  obiect  to  .some  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  legislation  bv  the 
Howard  substitute,  this  program  will  re- 
main For  that  important  reason.  I  In- 
tend to  support  final  passage  of  H  R, 
6417,  whether  or  not  the  substitute  is 
adopted  • 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 


The  CHAIRMAN,  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment,  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1 

Section  1  reads  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  o.i 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1980" 

Mr,  HOWARD,  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  McKay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HR,  6417  I  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
Slates  Code,  for  h.ghway  safety,  lor  mass 
transportation  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  STANGELAND,  Mr  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No  648.  taken  yesterday,  on  pas- 
sage of  HR,  7265,  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  I  am  recorded  as 
voting  "nay,"  Either  the  voting  machine 
or  I  made  a  mistake — I  choose  to  think  it 
was  the  machine  Regardless  of  who  is  at 
fault,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  support 
this  legislation  and  my  vote  should  be 
recorded  as  "yea,"" 


HR,  7099,  EPA  research  and  develop- 
ment authorization. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  will  take  up  the  Private  Calen- 
dar, 

There  are  no  suspensions  scheduled 

We  will  attempt  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  H,R,  6417,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1980, 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  House  will  meet  at  10  a,m  We 
will  take  up  appropriations  and  confer- 
ence reports,  including  HR  6942,  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1980,  and  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981, 

Mr,  RHODES,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
I  gather  from  the  way  the  program  looks 
that  it  IS  the  firm  Intention  of  the  ma- 
jority to  adjourn  this  Congress  sine  die 
on  or  about  the  5th  of  December  Is  that 
an  accurate  prediction'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  answer 
in  the  affirmative 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  also 
mention  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
unanimous-consent  requests  before  we 
conclude  the  business  of  the  day'' 

Mr  SIMON  We  expect  no  more  vot- 
ing, but  there  are,  as  I  understand,  three 
unanimous-consent  requests  one  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Kas- 
TENMEiER'  On  H,R,  6933:  one  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr,  Fl-qva-  on 
HR  6889;  and  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Seiberling  ■  on  HR 
8298 

The  SPEAKER  All  of  those  items  have 
been  presented  to  both  sides 

Mr  SIMON  I  am  informed  that  my 
colleague  from  Arizona  'Mr  Udald  may 
have  a  request  also. 

Mr  RHODES  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr,  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  J 

Mr,  RHODES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
lime  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr,  Simon  ' ,  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  the  week 
following  the  Thanksgiving  district  work 
period, 

Mr,  SIMON,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  RHODES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr,  SIMON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week,  it  is  my 
understanding,  is  concluded. 

The  House  will  convene  at  noon  on 
Monday,  December  1.  The  first  busines'j 
will  be  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
Then  there  are  six  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H  J.  Res  205.  Ralph  J  Bunche  Mon- 
ument, N.Y.C.; 

HR.  5935,  Federal  Privacy  of  Medical 
Information  Act; 

H.R.  7206,  Red  River  compact; 

HR.  8235,  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact; 

H.R.  6257.  National  Forest  System 
lands;  and 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOLTIN- 
MENT 

Mr,  SIMON,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday, 
December  1,  1980,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills 
and  loint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


-   1250 

DISPENSING        WTTH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,   1980 

Mr  SIMON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  December  3. 
1980,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER     TO 
ACCEPT    RESIGNATIONS    AND   AP- 
POINT    COMMISSIONS,      BOARDS 
AND      COMMITTEF-S.       NOTWITH- 
STANDING   ADJOURNMENT 
Mr   SIMON    Mr   Speaker    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that    nolwith-standinK  anv 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monda.. 
December  1    lySO   the  Speaker  be  authoi  - 
i/ed   to   accept   resignations,   and   to  ap- 
point commissions,  boards    and  commit 
lees  authorl/eil  by  law  or  by  the  Hoa.st- 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  obection  to 
the     request    of     the     Rentleman     from 
Illinois'' 
There  was  no  objection. 


PATENT    AND    TRADEMARK    LA  Wo 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Si.>eak<r  I 
ask  unanimou!)  cimsent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  HR  6933  >  to 
amend  the  patent  and  trademark  laws. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  m  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  liie  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows 

striKe  ovit  all  after  the  cnacung  clause  and 
.nsfrt  That  title  35  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  entitled  Patents  '  Is  amended  by  add- 
inK  after  chapter  29  the  followinK  new  chap- 
ter ro 

•Chapter   30— PRIOR    ART   CITATIONS   TO 
OKK.CE   A.NL)    RKt;XA.\UNAMON    OF   PAT- 
ENTS 
■Sec 
■301 
■303 
'303 


Commls- 


Cltatlon  of  prior  art 
Request  for  reexamination 
Determination    of    Issue    by 
sloner 

■304    Reexamination  order  by  Commissioner 
•■305    Conduct  of  reexamination  proceedings 

•306     Appeal 
■•307    Certificate  of  patentability,   unpatenl- 

abllliy.  tLi\i  claim  cancellation 
■■|  301    Citation  of  prior  art 

Anv  person  at  any  time  may  cite  to  the 
Cimce  in  writlnK  prior  art  consisting  of  pat- 
ents or  printed  publications  which  that  per- 
Min  believes  to  have  a  t>earlng  on  the  pat- 
eiitablUtv  of  anv  claim  of  a  particular  patent 
If  the  person  explains  In  writing  the  per- 
tinency and  manner  of  applying  such  prior 
art  to  at  least  one  claim  of  the  patent,  the 
citation  of  such  prior  ar'  and  the  explanation 
thereof  will  become  a  part  of  the  ofTlclal  file 
nf  the  patent  At  the  written  request  of  the 
person  citing  the  prior  art  his  or  her  iden- 
tltv  win  be  excluded  from  the  patent  nie  and 
roii.Tdemlal 

1  .Wi     Reqviest  for  reexamination 

.Anv  perstiu  at  anv  ilnie  may  file  a  request 
fur  reexamination  bv  the  Office  of  any  claim 
of  a  patent  nn  the  ba.'sls  .if  anv  prior  art  cited 
under  the  provisions  nf  sertlc  n  301  of  this 
title  The  request  must  b*  m  wrltlnif  aid 
must  t>e  accompanied  bv  payment  of  a  re- 
examination fee  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  41  of  this  title  The  request  must 
.set  forth  the  pertinency  and  manner  of  ap- 
plying cl'ed  prior  art  to  everv  claim  for 
which  reexamination  l,s  retjuested  Unless  the 
requesting  person  Is  the  owner  of  the  patent 
the  Conuiussioner  promptlv  will  send  a  copv 
of  the  request  to  the  owner  of  record  of  the 
patent 

■■§  303    Determination    of    Issue    by    Commls- 
Blcner 

••(»(    Within   three  months   following   the 
filing  of   a  request   for   reexamination   under 


the  provisions  nf  se.tion  303  of  this  title 
the  Commissioner  will  determine  whether  a 
.surstantial  new  question  of  patentability  at- 
frctliig  anv  claim  of  the  patent  concerned 
IS  raised  bv  the  request  with  or  without  c.:n- 
slderatlon  of  other  patents  nr  printed  pub- 
licatlo:  s  On  hl^  own  initial  Ive  and  any  time. 
the  CommlssKiner  mav  determine  whether  a 
s'lhstantial  new  qviestlon  of  patentability  Is 
raised  bv  patents  and  publications  discov- 
ered by  him  or  cited  under  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  title 

"ibl  A  record  of  the  Conrunlssloner  s  deter- 
mination under  sutwectlon  lal  of  this  sec- 
tion will  be  placel  in  the  olTlclal  file  of  the 
patetit  and  a  copv  promptlv  will  be  Riven 
or  mailed  to  the  owner  of  record  of  the  paien' 
and  to  the  per5<in  requestin»;  reexamination 
l(  any 

••(C)  A  determir\atlon  by  the  CommlsMoner 
pursuant  to  subjection  lai  of  this  aectJon 
that  no  substantial  new  question  of  patent- 
ability haa  been  raised  will  be  final  and  non- 
appealable Upon  auch  a  determination  the 
Commissioner  mav  refund  a  portion  of  the 
reexamination  fee  required  under  section  302 
of  this  title 

■  I  304  Reexamination  order  by  Commis- 
sioner 
•  If  In  a  determination  made  under  the 
provisions  of  subeection  303(a)  of  this  title 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  a  subatantlal 
new  question  of  patentability  affecting  any 
claim  of  a  patent  Is  raised  the  deternuna- 
tlon  will  Include  an  order  for  reexamination 
of  the  patent  for  resolution  of  tie  question 
The  patent  owner  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
period,  not  leas  than  two  months  from  the 
date  a  copy  of  the  determination  Is  given  or 
milled  to  him.  within  which  he  may  file  a 
statement  on  such  queellon.  Including  any 
amendment  to  his  patent  and  new  claim  or 
claims  he  may  wish  to  prop<»«  for  con- 
sideration i!i  the  reexamination  If  the  pat- 
ent owner  tiles  such  a  statement  he  promptly 
will  serve  a  copy  of  it  on  the  person  who  has 
requested  reexamination  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303  of  this  title  Within  a 
period  of  two  months  from  the  date  of  serv- 
ice, that  person  may  tile  and  have  considered 
In  the  reexamination  a  reply  to  any  state- 
ment ftled  by  the  patent  o*ner  That  person 
promptly  will  serve  on  the  patent  owner  a 
copy  of  any  reply  filed 

■•|305  Conduct  of  reexamination  proceed- 
ings 
After  the  times  for  tiling  the  statement 
and  reply  prfnlded  for  bv  section  304  of  this 
title  have  expired  reexamination  will  be 
conducted  according  u>  the  procedures  es- 
tablished for  Initial  examination  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  132  and  133  of  this 
title  In  any  reexamination  proceeding  un- 
der this  chapter  the  patent  owner  will  t)e 
permitted  to  propose  anv  amendment  to 
his  patent  and  a  new  claim  or  claims  there- 
to In  order  to  distinguish  the  invention  as 
claimed  from  the  prior  art  cited  under  the 
provisions  of  section  301  of  this  title  or  In 
response  to  a  decision  adverse  to  the  pat- 
entability of  a  claim  of  a  patent  No  pro- 
posed amended  or  new  c;alm  enlarging  the 
scope  of  a  claim  of  the  patent  will  be  per- 
mitted In  a  reexamination  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  All  reexamination  proceedings 
under  this  fectlon  including  any  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Appeals  will  be  conducted  with 
special  dispatch  within  the  OtTlce 
•'5  306     Appeal 

"The  patent  owner  Involved  in  a  reexami- 
nation proceeding  under  this  chapter  may 
appeal  under  the  provisions  of  section  134 
i.>f  this  title  and  may  seek  court  review  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  141  to  146  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  decision  adverse 
to  the  patentability  of  any  original  or  pro- 
posed amended  or  new  claim  of  the  patent 
•'5  307  Certificate  of  patentability  unpatent- 
ability, and  claim  cancellation 


■  la)  In  a  reexamination  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  when  the  time  for  appeal  has 
f.  .-,f|  ,  -  ,.  ^.  rn-i-al  proceedlHK  has  termi- 
nated, the  Commissioner  will  issue  and  pub- 
lish a  certificate  canceling  any  claim  of  the 
patent  tmaliy  i-etermintd  lo  be  unpatentable. 
confirming  any  claim  of  the  patent  deter- 
nuned  to  be  patentable  ana  Incorporating  In 
the  patent  any  proposed  amended  or  new 
claim  determined  to  be  patentable 

"ibi  Any  proposed  amended  or  new  claim 
determined  to  t)e  patentable  and  Incorporated 
into  a  patent  following  a  reexamination  pro- 
ceeding will  have  the  same  efTect  as  that 
specified  In  section  253  of  this  title  for  re- 
issued patents  on  the  right  of  any  person  mho 
made  pirchased  or  used  anything  patented 
bv  such  proposed  amended  or  new  claim  or 
who  made  substantial  preparation  for  the 
san-.e  prior  to  l.ssuance  of  a  certificate  un- 
der the  provlsU'ns  of  subsection  <ai  of  thu 
section  •• 

Set    3    .Section  41  of  title  35.  United  ."States 
Code    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"I  41     Patent   fees 

■•(a)  TTie  Commissioner  of  Patents  will  es- 
tablish fees  for  the  processing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  from  tiling  through  dis- 
position by  Issuance  or  abandonment  for 
maintaining  a  patent  m  force  and  for  pro- 
viding all  other  services  and  materials  re- 
lated to  patents  No  fee  will  be  established 
for   maintaining   a  design   patent    In   force 

••(bi  By  the  Irst  dav  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  one  calendar  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  fees  for  the  actual 
processing  of  an  application  for  a  patent 
other  than  for  a  design  patent  from  tiling 
through  disposition  bv  issuance  or  abandon- 
ment, will  recover  in  aggregate  25  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  a',  erage  cost  to  the  OtHce  of 
such  processing  By  the  first  da\  of  x\\t  nrst 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  ore  calen- 
dar vear  after  enactment  fees  for  the  proc- 
essing of  an  application  for  a  desltn  patent. 
from  filing  through  disposition  by  l.ssuance 
or  abandonment  will  recover  li.  aggregate 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average  cost 
to  the  OtTlce  of  such  processing 

■■(ci  By  the  fifteenth  r.scal  year  r.j;:,,wln(! 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  tees  for 
maintaining  paten's  In  force  wi:i  recover 
25  per  centvim  of  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
OtTlce.  for  the  year  In  which  such  mainte- 
nance fees  are  receiver,  of  the  actual  proc- 
es-iing  all  applications  for  patents  other 
than  for  design  patents,  from  filing  through 
disposition  bv  issuance  or  abandonment 
Kees  for  malntmnlng  a  patent  in  f  irre  will 
be  due  three  vears  and  six  months  seven 
years  and  six  months  and  eleven  years  and 
six  months  after  the  grant  of  the  patent 
Unless  payment  of  the  applicable  mainte- 
nance fee  Is  received  In  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  OtTlce  on  or  before  the  date  the 
fee  is  due  or  within  a  grace  period  of  six 
months  thereafter  the  patent  will  expire 
as  of  the  end  of  such  grace  period  The 
Commissioner  may  require  the  pavinent  of 
a  surcharge  as  a  condition  of  accepting 
within  such  six-month  grace  perlixl  the  ia'.« 
payment   of   an  applicable   maintenance  ft* 

■  (di  By  the  nrst  day  of  the  first  r.scai 
vear  beginning  on  c^r  after  one  calendar  year 
after  enactment  fees  for  all  other  services 
or  materials  related  lo  patents  will  recover 
the  estimated  average  oast  to  the  OtHce  of 
performing  the  service  or  furnishing  the 
material  The  yearly  fee  for  providing  a 
library  specified  in  section  13  of  this  title 
wlt-h  uncertified  printed  copies  ot  the  speci- 
fications aiid  drawings  for  all  patents  l&iued 
In  that  year  will  be  »50 

■■iei  The  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  any  service  or  mate- 
rial related  u>  patents  In  ctmnertion  with 
an  occasional  or  incident  lal  request  made 
by  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
meut  or  any  officer  thereof  The  Commis- 
sioner  may   provide   any   applicant    Issued   a 
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notice  under  section  132  of  this  title  with  a 
^"^  of  the  specincations  .nd  <^^-*'--^;J°[ 
^1  patents  referred  to  In  that  i.oi.cc  without 

'^y,f'rf^^  will  be  adjusted  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner to  achieve  the  levrls  o!  recovery 
,^"ed  in  this  section,  however,  no  patent 
'^cation  procevving  lee  or  fee  for  maln^ 
ti!lnlnp  a  patent  m  force  will  be  adjusted 
more  than  once  every  three  years 

gl    No   fee   estabiish.-d    by    the   Commls- 


hlgher  education  or  an  organization  of  the 
type  descriljed  in  section  501(C|i3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  26  U.SC  501 
(CI)  and  exempt  Irom  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501  lai  ol  the  InteriiAl  Revenue  Code 
(26  use  501  iai)  or  anv  nonprofit  scien- 
tific or  educational  organizatioii  qualified 
under  a  State  nonprofit  organisation  statute 


sloner    tmder    this    section 


will    take    elTecl 


owned  Inventions 
210    Precedence  of  chapter 
211.  Relationship  to  antitrust  laws 
S  200    Policy  and  objective 
•It  is  the  policy  and  objective  of  the  Con- 
^rVs^tion  42  of  title  35.  United  States      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  patent  system   lo  promote 
Kle    IS  anj-nded  t  .  read  as  follows  ^^e    utilization    of    inventions    arising    from 


prior   to   slxtv   days   following   notice   In   the 
Federal   Register 


203  March-In  rights 

204  Preference  for  United  States  Industry 

205  Confidentiality 
200    Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 

207  Domestic  and  foreign  protection  of  fed- 

erally OAned  inventions 

208  Regulations   governing   Federal    licens- 

ing. 

209  Restrictions  on   licensing   of   federally     "$202   Disposition  of  rights 

■■(a)      Each      nonprofit      organization     or 

small  business  firm  may.  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  disclosure  as  required  by 
paragraph  ic)(li  of  this  section,  elect  to 
retain  title  to  any  subject  niventlon  Fro- 
vidcd    noueier,  "nial   a   funding   agreement 


Cod 

•1  42  Patent  and  Trademark  Otnce  funding 
»i  All  fees  for  services  performed  by  or 
•naterials  furnished  by  the  Patent  and 
trademark  Otflce  will  be  payable  to  the 
Commissioner 

■,0)  All  lees  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
and  all  appropriations  for  defraying  the 
costs    of    the    activities 


of     t 


he    Patent    and 


federally  supported  research  or  development, 
to  encourage  maximum  participation  of  small 
business  firms  m  federally  supported  re- 
search and  development  efforts,  to  promote 
collaboration  between  commercial  concerns 
and  nonprofit  organizations  including  uni- 
versities, to  ensure  that  inventions  made  by 
nonproht  or>;ani/Atlons  and  small  business 
sed   in  a  manner  to  promote  free 


may  provide  otherwise  di  when  the  funding 
agreement  is  for  the  oper8t4on  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned research  or  production  facility 
(11)  111  exceptional  circumstances  when  It 
IS  determined  by  the  agency  that  restriction 
or  elimination  of  the  right  to  retain  title 
to  any  subject  invention  will  better  promote 
the  policy  and  objectives  of  this  chapter  or 
I  111)  when  11  IS  determined  by  a  Government 
authorltv  which  is  authorized  by  statute  or 


Acts,  the  activities  of  the  Patent  and  Trade 
mark  OtTlce 

•Id)  The  Commissioner  may  refund  any 
fee  paid  bv  mistake  or  any  amount  paid 
in  excess  of  that  required  ■ 

Stc  4  Section  154  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word    "Issue"  ,     .   . 

Si(     5    Section   31    of   the  Trademark   Act 
of     19»6.    as    amended     (15    USC      1113).    Is 
amended  to   read  as  follows: 
•f  31    Fees 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  will 
establish  fees  for  the  filing  and  processing 
Of  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a 
trademark  or  other  mark  and  for  all  other 
services  performed  by  and  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  Paten-  and  Trademark  ORice 
related  to  trademarks  and  other  marks  Fees 
will  be  set  and  adjusted  by  the  Commission- 
er to  recover  In  aggregate  50  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  average  cost  lo  the  Office  of 
such  processing  Fees  for  all  other  services  or 
materials  related  to  trademarl\'i  and  other 
marks  will  recover  the  estimated  average 
cost  to  the  omce  of  performing  the  service 
or  furnishing  the  material  However,  no  fee 
for    the    filing    or    processing    of    an    appl; 


public   ag 

of  Inventions,    and   Uj  minimize 
administering  policies  in   this  area 
••{  201.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
(a  I   The  term    Fcdtriil  agency'  means  any 


.sonaoie    uae      j —    • ■  -      ■  . 

the  cost*  of      this  section  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter 

••(b)(1)  Any  determination  under  (11)  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In 
writing  and  accompanied  by  a  wTltten  state- 
ment of  facts  justifying   the  determination 


executive  Hgency  ns  defined  In  section  105  of  \  copy  of  each  such  determination  and  Justl- 

tltle  5    United  Stales  Code    and  the  military  ficatlon    shall    be    sent    to    the    Comptroller 

departments    a^    defined    by    section    102    of  General  of  the  United  States  within  thirty 

title  E.   United   States  Code  days  after  the  award  of  the  applicable  fund- 

••(b)   The  term    funding  agreement    means  jug  agreement   In  the  case  of  determinations 

any    contract     grant,    or    cooperative    agree-  applicable  to  funding  apreements  with  small 

ment     entered     into     between     any     Federal  business   firms   copies   shall    also   be   sent    tc 


agency.  other  than  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  any  contractor  tor  the  per- 
fornxance  of  experimental.  deveUipmenial.  or 
research  work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
bv  the  Federal  Government  Such  term  in- 
cludes any  asiignment.  substitution  of  par- 
ties or  subcontract  of  any  type  entered  into 
for  the  performance  of  experimental    devel 


the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration 

(2 1  If  the  Comotro'.ler  General  believes 
thai  any  pattern  of  determinations  by  a 
Federal  agencv  Is  contrary  to  the  policy  and 
objectives  of  this  chapter  or  that  ar.  agenr-y? 
policies  or  practices  are  otherwise  not  ir. 
conformance  with   this  chapter    the  Comp- 


opmental    or  research  work  under  a  funding      troUer   General   shall   so   advise   the   head   of 
agreement  as  herein  defined  the   agency    The   head   of   the   agencv   sha'.'. 

advise    the    Comot roller    Genera!    !n    writing 


agree 

•■ic)  The  term  contractor  meaas  anv  per- 
son, smiil  business  firm,  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  Is  a  party  to  a  funding  agree- 
ment 

••(di  The  term  'Invention"  means  any  in- 
vention   or    discovery    which    Is   or   may    be 


within  one  hundred  and  tuer.tv  davs  of  wha 
action.  If  any,  the  agencv  has  taken  or  plans 
TO  take  with  resoect  tn  the  matters  raised  by 
the  C'-mntroUer  Ge-ieral 

.c.iwu..    v..    — J     -    --  "i3l    At   least  once  each  vear    the  Comp- 

catlon  for  the  registration  of  a  trademark  or  ^j^jable    or   otherwise   protectable    under      troller  General  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 

other    mark    or    for    the    renewal    or    assign-       i^^^^  ^^^^^  committees  on  the  Judlclari-  of  the  Senate 

ment  of  a  trademark  or  other  mark   will   be  ..^^    .^^^   ^^^^   'subject   Invention'    means      and   House  of  Representatives  on   the  man- 

aojusted   more   than   once   every   3   years    No      ^^^  invention  of  the  contr.^ctor  conceived  or      ner   In    which    this   chanter   Is   belnp    Imole 


fee  established  under  this  section  will  take 
effect  prior  to  sixty  days  following  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register 

••(bl  The  Commissioner  mav  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  anv  service  or  mate- 
rial related  to  trademarks  or  otlier  marks  tn 
connection  with  an  occasional  request  made 
by  a  department  or  agency  ot  the  Govern- 
ment, or  any  otTlcer  thereof  The  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  will  not  be  charged  any  fee 
to  register  Government  trademarks  of 
genuineness  and  quality  for  Indian  products 
or  for  products  of  particular  Indian  tribes 
and  groups  '■. 

Sec  6  (Bl  Title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  Patents'.  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing after  chapter  37  the  following  new  chap- 
ter 38 

"Chat>ter  38 — PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  INVEN- 
TIONS MADE  WITH  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

"Sec. 

"200    Policy  and  objective 

"201    Definitions 

■'202    Disposition   of  right.? 


first  actually  reduced  to  practice  In  the  per- 
forman-e  of  work  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment 

■if)  The  term  practical  application' 
means  to  manufacture  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
posltuin  or  product,  to  practice  In  the  case  of 
a  pro-e&s  or  method,  or  to  operate  In  the 
case  of  a  machine  or  svstem:  and.  In  each 
case,  under  such  conditions  as  to  establish 
that  the  invention  Is  being  utilized  and  that 
Its  benefits  arc  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law  or  Gove-nment  rc'ula'ions  available  to 
the  public  on  reasonable  terms, 

••(g)  The  term  'made'  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  anv  Invention  me-ns  the  conception 
or  hr=l  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
Invention 

'•(h)  The  term  'small  business  firm'  means 
a  small  business  concern  as  defined  at  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  8.''  536  (15  USC  632) 
and  Implementing  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion 

"(li  The  term  'nonprofit  organization' 
means  universities  and  other  Institutions  of 


mented  bv  the  agencies  and  on  such  other 
as-erts  of  Government  patent  poMcle«  and 
practices  with  respect  to  federallv  funded 
Inventions  as  the  Comptroller  General  be- 
lieves aooroprlate 

"(rl  Each  funrilnc  agreement  ■with  a  small 
business  firm  or  nonprofit  organization  shall 
contain  annroprlate  provisions  to  effectuate 
the  following 

"Ml  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
disclose  each  subject  Invention  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencv  within  a  reasonable  'tme  after  It 
Is  made  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  receive  title  to  any  subject  Invention 
not  reported  to  it  within  such  time 

"(2)  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
make  an  e'e^Mon  'n  re'sin  tlMe  to  anv  sub- 
ject Invention  within  a  r<'»snn«b'e  time  after 
disclosure  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
mav  receive  title  to  anv  subject  invention  if. 
which  the  contractor  does  not  elect  to  retain 
rights   or    falls   to   elect    rights    within    such 

time 

"(3)  A  requirement  that  a  contractor 
electing     rights     file      patent      appUcatlonf 
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within  reasonable  times  and  thai  the  Federal 
Oovernmenl  mav  receive  title  to  any  subject 
inventions  In  the  United  Stales  or  other 
countries  la  which  the  contractor  has  not 
filed  patent  applications  on  the  subject  In- 
vention within  such  times 

"(4)  Within  respect  to  any  invention  In 
which  the  contractor  elects  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral a^encv  shall  have  a  nonexclusive  iion- 
transferabie.  Irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales  anv  subject  Invention 
throughout  the  world,  and  may.  if  provided 
In  the  funding  agreement,  have  additional 
rights  to  sublicense  any  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
•(51  The  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
require  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  contractor  or  his  licensees 
or  assignees:  Proiided.  That  any  such  infor- 
mation may  be  treated  by  the  Federal  agency 
as  commercial  and  nnanrlal  information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  and  con- 
fidential and  not  subject  to  disclosure  under 
section  552  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

•  1 6 )  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor, in  the  event  a  United  States  patent 
application  Is  filed  by  or  on  Its  behalf  or  by 
any  assignee  of  the  contractor,  to  include 
vilthln  the  specification  of  such  application 
and  any  patent  Issuing  thereon,  a  statement 
specifying  that  the  Invention  was  made  with 
Government  support  and  that  the  Oovern- 
inent  has  certain  rights  In  the  Invention 

■■(7)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, (A)  a  prohibition  upon  the  assignment 
of  rights  to  a  subject  Invention  In  the  United 
States  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency,  except  where  such  assignment  Is 
made  to  an  organization  which  has  as  one  of 
Its  primary  functions  the  management  of  In- 
ventions and  which  is  not.  itself,  engaged  In 
or  does  not  hold  a  substantial  Interest  in 
other  organizations  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  products  or  the  use  of  proc- 
esses that  might  utilize  the  invention  or  be  in 
competition  with  emtjodlments  of  the  Inven- 
tion (provided  Ihat  such  assignee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  some  provisions  as  the  con- 
tractor); IB)  a  prohibition  against  the  grant- 
ing of  exclusive  licenses  under  United  S'afes 
P.\tents  or  Patent  Applications  In  a  subject 
Invention  by  the  contractor  to  persons  other 
than  small  business  firms  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  the  earlier  of  five  years  from  first  com- 
mercial sale  or  use  of  the  Invention  or  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  the  exclusive  license 
excepting  that  time  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies necessary  to  obtain  premarket  clear- 
ance unless,  on  a  cas»-by-case  basis,  the  Fed- 
eral anencv  approves  a  longer  exclusive  li- 
cense If  exclusive  field  of  use  licenses  are 
^;^anted.  commercial  sale  or  use  In  one  field 
of  use  shall  not  be  deemed  commercial  sale 
or  use  as  to  other  fields  of  use.  and  a  first 
commercial  sale  or  use  with  resoect  to  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Invention  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  end  the  exclusive  period  to  dlTerent  sub- 
sequent products  covered  by  the  Invention: 
(Ci  a  requirement  that  the  contractor  share 
rovaltles  wl'h  the  Inventor:  and  (D)  a  re- 
q  ilrement  that  the  balance  of  any  royalties 
or  Income  earned  by  the  contractor  with  re- 
spect to  subject  Inventions,  after  pavment 
of  expenses  (Including  payments  to  Inven- 
tors i  incid-ntal  to  the  administration  of  svib- 
Jpcf  inventions,  be  utilized  for  the  support 
<>t  scientific  research  or  education 

"(8i  The  re'iulrementa  of  sections  203  and 
l'04  of  this  chapter 

"(di  If  a  contractor  does  not  elect  to  re- 
tain title  to  a  sublect  Invention  In  cases  sub- 
ject to  this  section,  the  Federal  agency  may 
consider  and  after  consultation  with  the  con- 
tractor grant  requests  for  retention  of  rights 
bv  the  Invenfoi  sub'ect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  protnuliitftted  here- 
under 


•■(e)  In  any  case  when  a  Federal  employee 
Is  a  coinxentor  of  any  invention  made  under 
a  funding  agreement  -Jilth  a  nonprofit  ort;a- 
nlzatlon  or  small  business  firm,  the  Federal 
agency  employing  such  colnventor  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  or  assign  whatever  rights  'i 
may  acquire  In  the  subject  Invention  from 
its  employee  to  the  contractor  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  chapter 

•if  111  No  funding  a"re-ment  with  a 
small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  organization 
.sh.ill  contain  i\  pro.lsion  allowing  a  Federal 
agency  to  reqvilre  the  licensing  to  third  par- 
ties of  Inventions  owned  bv  the  contractor 
that  are  not  subject  inventions  unless  such 
provi.slo;^  has  been  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  agenr-y  and  a  written  Justification  has 
be?n  signed  by  the  head  of  the  agency  Any 
such  provision  shall  clearly  state  whether  the 
licensing  may  be  required  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  a  subject  Invention,  a  spe- 
cifically identified  work  object  or  both  The 
head  of  the  agencv  may  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  approve  provisions  or  sign  Justifi- 
cations required   by   this  paragraph 

•■|2i  A  Federil  agencv  'hall  not  require  the 
licensing  of  third  parties  under  any  such 
provision  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  the  invention  by 
others  Is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  a 
sub'ect  Invention  or  for  the  use  of  a  work 
object  to  the  funding  agreement  and  that 
su:h  a-tlon  Is  neces«nrv  to  achieve  the  prac- 
tical appllrxtloii  of  the  subject  invention  or 
work  ob'.ect  Anv  such  determination  shall 
be  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
an  agencv  hearing  Any  action  commenced 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  determination 
shall  be  brought  within  slxlv  days  after 
notification  of  such  determination 
"I  203    March-ln  rights 

•With  respect  to  anv  .subject  Invention  in 
whl.^h  a  small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  or- 
panlzatlon  has  acqvilred  title  under  this 
chapter  the  Federal  agencv  under  whose 
funding  agreement  the  sublect  Invention  was 
made  shall  have  the  right.  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  are  provided  In  reg- 
ul.xtlons  promulgated  hereunder  to  require 
the  contractor  an  assignee  or  exclusive  li- 
censee of  a  sublect  Invention  to  grant  a  non- 
exclusive, partially  exclusive,  or  exclusive  li- 
cense In  any  field  of  use  to  a  responsible  ap- 
pllrant  or  applicants,  upon  terms  that  are 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  and  If 
the  contractor  assignee,  or  exclusive  licensee 
refu'es  s\ich  request,  to  grant  sufh  a  license 
Itself.  If  the  Federal  agency  determines  that 
such  — 

"(a)  action  Is  necefsan-  because  the  con- 
tractor or  asslcnee  has  not  taken,  or  Is  not 
extje-ted  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time, 
effe-tl-e  steps  to  achieve  practical  aopllca- 
tlon  of  the  subject  Invention  In  such  field  of 
use 

"(b)  action  Is  necessirv  to  allevlnte  health 
or  safety  needs  which  are  not  reasonably  sat- 
isfied bv  the  contractor,  assignee,  or  their 
licensees: 

"(c)  action  Is  necessarv  to  meet  require- 
ments for  public  vise  specified  bv  Federal 
regtilatlons  and  sMch  requirements  are  not 
reasonablv  satisfied  by  the  contractor,  as- 
signee, or  licensees   or 

"(d)  action  Is  necessary  because  the  agree- 
ment required  by  section  204  ha-;  not  been 
obtained  or  waived  or  becau'e  i\  licensee  oi 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject 
Invention  In  the  United  States  Is  In  breach 
of  Its  agreement  obtained  pursuant  to  section 
204 
"I  204    Preference  for  United  S'ates  Industry 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
this  chapter  no  small  business  firm  or  non- 
profit organlzitlon  which  receives  title  to 
any  subject  Invention  and  no  assignee  of  any 
such  small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization shall  grant  to  any  person  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject  inven- 
tion  In    the   United   States   unless   i'.ich   per- 


son agrees  that  any  products  embodying  the 
subject  Invention  or  produced  through  the 
use  of  the  subject  invention  will  be  manu- 
factured substantially  in  the  United  States 
However.  In  individual  ca,ses.  the  requirement 
for  such  an  agreement  may  be  waived  bv  the 
Federal  agency  under  w.'iose  funding  agree- 
ment the  invention  was  made  upon  a  show- 
inj  by  the  small  business  firm,  nonprotit  or- 
ganization, or  assignee  that  reasonable  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  grant 
licenses  on  similar  terms  to  potential  li- 
censees that  would  be  likely  to  manulaciure 
substantially  In  the  United  States  or  that 
under  the  circumstances  domestic  manufac- 
ture Is  not  commercially  feasible 
i  206    Confidentiality 

"Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  with- 
hold from  disclosure  to  the  public  liiforma- 
ilon  dis-loslng  any  Invention  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  may  own  a 
right,  title  or  Interest  (Including  a  nonex- 
clusive license)  for  a  reasonable  time  In  or- 
der for  a  patent  application  to  be  filed  Fur- 
thermore. Federal  a(;encies  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  relea.se  copies  of  any  document 
which  Is  part  of  an  application  for  patent 
filed  with  the  United  States  Patent  ana 
Trademark  Office  or  with  any  foreign  patenl 
office, 
"I  206    Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 

"The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
after  receiving  recommendations  of  the  Of- 
fice cf  Science  and  Technology  Policy  may 
Issue  regulations  which  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  agencies  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  204 
of  this  chapter  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  shall  establish  standard 
funding'  agreement  provisions  required  under 
this  chapter 

"I  207    Domestic    and    foreign    protection   of 
federally  owned  Inventions 

■'Each   Federal    agencv   Is   authorized  to— 

•'(1)  apply  for.  obtain,  and  maintain 
patents  or  other  forms  of  protection  In  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  on 
inventions  in  which  the  Federal  Oovern- 
menl owns  a  right   title  or  interest. 

"(2)  grant  nonexclusive,  exclusive,  or 
partially  exclusive  licenses  under  federally 
owned  patent  applications,  patents  or  other 
forms  of  protection  obtained,  royalty-free  or 
f  '.■  royalties  or  other  consideration,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions.  Including  the 
grant  to  the  licensee  of  the  right  of  enforce- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
29  of  this  title  as  determined  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest. 

"(3)  undertake  all  other  suitable  and 
necessary  steps  to  protect  and  administer 
rights  to  federally  owned  Inventions  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Oovernmenl  either  di- 
rectly or  through  contract;  and 

"(4)  transfer  custody  and  administration. 
In  whole  or  In  part  to  another  Federal 
agencv.  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  In 
any  federally  owned  Invention 
"!  208  Regulations  governing  Federal  licens- 
ing 

"The  Administrator  of  General  Services  la 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  sped- 
fving  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
anv  federally  owned  invention  other  than 
Inventions  owned  bv  the  Tennesset  Valley 
Authority,  may  be  licensed  on  a  nonexclusive, 
partially  exclusive  or  exclusive  basis 
"J  309.  Restrictions  on  licensing  of  federally 
owned  Inventions 

"(a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  grant  any 
license  under  a  patent  or  patent  application 
on  a  federally  owned  Invention  unless  the 
person  requesting  the  license  has  supplied 
the  agency  with  a  plan  for  development 
and  or  marketing  of  the  invention  except 
that  any  such  plan  mav  be  treated  bv  the 
Federal  agency  as  c  >mmprclal  and  TnanclaJ 
Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged   and   confidential    and   not   subject 
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to   disclosure    under   section    552   of    title    ,■> 
of  the  United  States  Code 

••(bl  A  Federal  agencv  shall  normally 
grant  the  right  to  use  or  sell  anv  federally 
owned  Invention  In  the  United  States  only 
to  a  licensee  that  agrees  that  any  products 
embodying  the  Invention  or  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  invention  will  be 
manufactured  substantially  In  the  United 
States. 

•■(Ciil)  Fach  Federal  agency  may  grant 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses  m 
any  invention  covered  by  a  federally  owned 
domestic  patent  or  patent  application  only 
If.  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
filing  written  objections,  it  is  determined 
that— 

■  I  A)  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  best  be  served  bv 
the  proposed  license  in  view  of  the  appli- 
cants Intentions,  plans,  and  abllltv  to  brini; 
the  Invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  invention  s  utilization 
by  the  public. 

iBi  the  desired  practical  application  has 
not  been  achieved,  or  is  not  likely  expedi- 
tiously to  be  achieved,  under  any  nonexclu- 
sive license  which  has  been  granted,  or  which 
may  tit  granted,  on  the  invention. 

"(C)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licens- 
ing Is  a  retisonable  and  necessary  incentive 
to  call  forth  the  investment  of  risk  capital 
anU  expenditures  to  bring  the  invention  to 
practical  application  or  otherwise  promote 
the  Invention  s  utilization  by  the  public    and 

"(D)  the  proposed  terms  and  scope  of  ex- 
clusivity are  not  greater  than  reasonably 
necessary  to  provide  the  Incentive  for  bring- 
ing the  invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  invention  .s  utilization 
by  the  public 

"(21  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant  such 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  of  such  license  will  tend 
Bubsiantlally  to  lessen  competition  or  result 
In  undue  concentration  In  any  section  of  the 
country  Hi  any  line  of  commerce  to  which 
the  technology  to  be  licensed  relates  or  to 
create  or  maintain  other  situations  incon- 
slsienl   with   the  antitrust   laws 

"(3)  First  preference  in  the  exclusive  or 
partially  exclusive  licensing  of  federally 
owned  Inventions  shall  go  to  small  busines.> 
firms  submitting  plans  thai  are  determined 
by  the  agency  to  be  wiihln  the  capabilities  o! 
the  firms  and  equally  likely.  If  executed  tu 
bring  the  invention  to  practical  application 
as  any  plans  submitted  by  appUcanis  that  are 
not  small  business  firms 

■•(di  After  consideration  of  whether  the  In- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  or  United 
States  Industry  In  foreign  commerce  will  be 
enhanced,  any  Federal  agency  may  grant 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses  in 
any  invention  covered  by  a  foreign  patenl 
application  or  patent  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  filing  written  objections 
except  thai  a  Federal  agency  shall  nol  grant 
such  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license 
If  It  determines  that  the  grant  of  such 
license  will  tend  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  result  In  undue  concentration  in 
any  section  of  the  United  States  in  any  line 
of  commerce  to  which  the  technology  to  be 
licensed  relates,  or  to  create  or  maintain 
other  situations  Inconsistent  with  antitrust 
laws. 

"lei  The  Federal  agency  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  determinations  to  grant  exclusive 
or  partially  exclusive  licenses 

"(f)  Any  grant  of  a  license  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
agency  determines  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public,  including  provisions 
for  the  following: 

"il)  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  cfTorts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  licensee  with  particular 
reference  to  the  plan   submitted:   Provided. 
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That  any  such  information  may  be  treated 
by  the  Federal  agency  as  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial information  obtained  from  a  person 
and  privileged  and  confidential  and  nol  svib- 
ject  to  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title 
6  or  the  United  States  Code 

•  i2i  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to  ter- 
minate such  license  in  whole  or  In  part  if 
It  determine.s  that  the  licensee  is  not  execut- 
ing the  plan  submitted  with  its  request  for 
a  license  and  the  licensee  cannot  otherwise 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  it  has  taken  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  within  a  reasonable  time. 
effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  invention: 

'■i3i  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  in  whole  or  in  part  if 
the  licensee  Is  in  breach  of  an  agreement  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  and 

"14 1  the  right  of  llie  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  the  license  in  whole  or  in  part  If 
the  agency  determines  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  for  public 
use  specified  by  Federal  regulations  issued 
after  the  date  of  the  license  and  such  re- 
quirements are  r,ot  reasonably  satisfied  by 
the  licensee 
"S  210  Precedence  of  chapter 

"I a;  This  chapter  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  Act  which  would  require  a 
disposition  of  rights  m  subject  Inventions  of 
small  business  firms  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions cr  ntractors  in  a  manner  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  chapter  Including  but  iiot 
necessarily    limited   to   the   following: 

"(li  section  lOiai  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935  .-^b  added  bv  title  I  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,   1946   1 7  use    4271.ai,   60  Slat     1085); 

"(J)  section  205(ai  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,  194fii7USC    162418)  .  60  Stat    1090); 

•'i3)  section  501(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  USC  951 
(C)  ;  83  Stat    742) ; 

•'(4)  section  106ic)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
USC    1395ICI  :  80  Slat    721)  : 

■■i5)  section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  .42  USC  1871  (a/: 
82  Stat    360  I ; 

'•|6|  section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energv  Act 
of  1954  1 41'  USC    2182    68  Slat    943,; 

"i7i  section  305  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  USC    2457  i  ; 

"i8i  section  6  of  the  Coal  Research  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1960  (30  use  666:  74  Stat 
337  I. 

•'(9  I  section  4  of  the  Heliurr.  Art  Amend- 
ments of  1960   (50  use    I67b.   74  Stat    920  i  , 

"ilui  section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  i22  USC  2572:  75 
Stat    634  1 : 

■(li)  subseclitn  le)  of  section  302  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965   (40  use    App    302(6):   79  Stat    5): 

"(12)  section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974    ('42   use    5901;    88   Stat     1878); 

'■(13)  section  5id(  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  I  15  USC  2054  idi,  86  Slat 
1211  1  : 

■■(14:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  5,  1944 
1 30  use    323:   58  Slat    191); 

■■(15)  section  8001  (c)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  USC.  6981  (Ci;  90  Stat 
2829  I  , 

■'(16)  section  219  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961    (22  use    2179:   83  Stat    806): 

■  (17)  section  427(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Acl  of  1977  1  30  U.S  C  937 
(b)  :   86  Stat    155) , 

■■(18)  section  306(d)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  USC  1226 
Id),   P;   Stat.  455)  ; 

■■(19)  section  21  (d  I  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Acl  of  1974  1  15  US  C. 
2218(d)  ,  88  Stat    1548) 

■■|20i  section  6(bi  of  the  Solar  Pholovol- 
taic  Energy  Research  Development  and  Dem- 


onstration Act  of  1978  (42  USC  5585(b); 
92  Slat    2516); 

■  (21  I   section  12  of  the  Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization   and    Economic    Development 
Act  of  1978   (7  U.SC.   17e(J).   92  Stat    2533 
and 

'  (22:  section  408  of  the  Water  Resources 
and  Development  Acl  of  1978  (42  U.S.C 
7879,   92  Slat    1360, 

The  Act  creating  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued 10  take  precedence  over  any  future 
Acl  unle.ss  that  Act  specifically  cites  this 
Act  and  provides  that  it  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  this  Act 

■'(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to 
alter  the  effect  of  the  laws  cited  in  para- 
graph lai  of  this  section  or  any  other  laws 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  rights  in 
inventions  made  m  the  performance  of  fund- 
ing agreements  with  persons  other  than  non- 
profit organizations  or  small   business  firms 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  is  intended 
to  limit  the  authority  of  agencies  10  agree 
10  the  disposition  of  rights  in  inventions 
made  m  the  performance  of  work  under 
funding  agreements  with  persons  other  than 
nonprcfit  organizations  or  small  business 
firms  ir,  accordance  with  the  Statement  of 
Government  Patenl  Policv  Issued  on  August 
23.  1971  (36  Fed  Reg  16887 1.  agency  regu- 
lations, or  other  applicable  regulations  or 
to  otherwise  limit  the  authority  of  agencies 
10  allow  such  persons  to  retain  ownership 
of  Inventions  Any  disposition  of  rights  m 
inventions  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Statement  or  implementing  regulations.  In- 
cluding any  disposition  occurring  before 
enactment  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorized 

"'d'  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shal)  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence sources  or  methods  or  to  otherwise 
affect  the  authority  granted  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  by  statue  or  Execu- 
tive order  for  the  protection  o!  inieJligence 
sources  or  methods 
■■s  211    Relationship  to  antitrust  laws 

■'Nothing  m  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person  immunity  from  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  any  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  any  antitrust   law  " 

ibi  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  35 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 37  the  following 

38    Patent  rights  In  Inventions  made  with 
Federal  assistance  " 
Sec    7    Amendments  to  Other  Acts — The 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1.'6  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  .42  USC  2:86  68  Stat  947)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  'held  by  the 
Commission  or" 

(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Acl  of  1958  is  amended  by  repealing  para- 
gra-3h  (gi  of  section  305  (42  USC  2457(g), 
72  Stat   436) 

(c)  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  repealing  paragraphs  g.  (h). 
and  (II  of  section  9  (42  U  S  C  5908  g'  ,  (h)  . 
and   (1).  88  Stat    1889-1891) 

Sec  8  la)  Sections  2  4  and  5  of  this  Act 
will  lake  effect  upon  enactment 

(b)  Section  1  of  this  Act  will  take  efTect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  beginning 
after  Its  enactment  and  will  apply  to  patents 
In  force  as  of  that  date  or  Issued  thereafter 

(c)  Section  3  of  this  Act  will  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  one  calendar  year  after  enact- 
ment However  until  Becllon  3  takes  effect 
the  Commissioner  may  credit  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  appropriation  account  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with  the 
revenues  from  collected  reexamination  fees 
which  will  be  available  to  pay  the  costs  to 
the  Office  of  reexamination  proceedings 

Id)  Any  fee  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  will  remain  In  eJfect 
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until  a  rorrespondlng  fee  established  undfr 
section  41  of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  or 
section  1113  of  title  15.  United  States  Code. 
tftkei  effect 

,ei  Fees  for  maintaining  a  patent  In  force 
will  iii>i.  be  applicable  to  patents  applied  for 
prior  U)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

ifi  Sections  «  and  7  of  this  Act  will  take 
effei-t  ou  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
beKlnnliiK  aricr  It.H  enactment  Implementing 
reg'.Uatloi'.s  mav  be  ;■.•>, led  earlier 

igi  Sections  8  and  9  will  take  effect  on  the 
ila^e   of    enactmejit    of    this   Act 

Sic  H  I  he  (."ommissloner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  shall  report  to  Congress,  wlthm 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Ai  '  a  plan  to  Identify,  and  If  necessary  de- 
velop eir  have  developed,  computerized  data 
and  retrieval  systems  equivalent  to  the  latest 
state  of  the  art  which  can  be  applied  to  all 
aspect.H  of  the  openitlon  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  omce.  and  partlrvilarly  to  the 
patent  search  nie  the  patent  clasaincatlon 
system  and  the  trademark  search  file  The 
report  shall  specify  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  plan  how  rapidly  the  plan  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
without  reijard  to  ftmdlng  which  Is  or  which 
tnay  be  available  for  this  purpose  In  the 
future. 

Sir  10  (a)  Section  101  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  add  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  language 

"A  computer  program'  Is  a  set  of  state- 
ments or  Instructions  to  be  used  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  a  compvUer  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  certain  result   ' 

(b)   Section   117  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"I  117    Limitations      on      exclusive      rights 
Computer  programs 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106.  It  Is  not  an  infringement  for  the 
owner  of  a  copy  of  a  computer  program  to 
make  or  authorlre  the  making  of  another 
copy  or  adaptation  of  that  computer  pro- 
gram provided 

"(II  that  such  a  new  copy  or  adaptation  is 
created  as  an  essential  step  in  the  utllUatlon 
of  the  computer  program  In  conjimctlon 
with  a  machine  and  that  It  Is  used  in  no 
other  manner,  or 

"1 2 1  that  such  new  copy  or  adaptation  Is 
for  archival  purposes  only  and  that  all 
Archival  copies  are  destroyed  In  the  event 
that  continued  possession  of  the  computer 
profcrram   should   cease   to   be   rightful 

Anv  exact  cot^les  prepared  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
leased,  sold,  or  otherwise  transferred,  alnnK 
with  the  copy  from  which  such  copies  were 
prepared  only  as  part  of  the  lease,  sale,  or 
other  transfer  of  nil  rlvhts  In  the  proeram 
AdaDtatlons  so  preoared  mav  be  transferrrd 
only  with  the  authorization  of  the  copyright 
owner," 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  ■  dur'ng  the  rrnd- 
mjf  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimoLi,s  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amenfiment  be  con- 
sidered a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi,scon.sln  ■' 

There  wn.s  i.o  obiect'on 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin^ 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obiert.  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  object  but  I  do  take  th  s  method 
to  inquire  of  the  di.stmgui.shed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  he  might  explain 
the  bill  and  the  nature  of  it  as  passed  bv 
the  Hoase  and  explain  the  Senate 
amendment  that  the  House  Is  being 
asked  to  agree  to 


Mr  KASTF-NMEIER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida yield  ' 

Mr  FUQUA  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisronsin 

Mr  KASTENMfc-IEK  Mr  Speaker, 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  Irom  Flor- 
ida 'Mr  Fi'Qt^Ai  that  the  bill  we  passed 
on  Monday  by  voce  vote  is  intact  ex- 
cept for  section  6  relating  to  a  uniform 
patent  policy  having  to  do  with  other 
than  small  bu,sinesses  and  universities 
In  essence,  the  Senate  deleted  that 
section, 

I  regret  that  action,  but  nonetheless 
It  IS  a  fact,  and  the  outlook  is  virtually 
nonexistent  for  anything  we  can  do  m 
that  regard 

So  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Mr  P'ltQUA ' ,  both  m  his  own 
committee  and  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  has  been  for 
naught  I  kno\^  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr  ERTrf,  Is  very  dis- 
appointed m  the  deletion  of  the  uniform 
patent  policy  section,  but  this  does  leave 
four  other  sections  of  the  House  bill  in- 
tact TTiat  relating  to  patent  fees,  that 
relating  to  reexamination,  that  relating 
to  computer  software  in  the  copyright 
field,  and  that  relating  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  T.iis  is  a  new- 
patent  policy  which  will  give  them 
preference 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  year  to  pursue  again  the 
uniform  patent  policy  section,  and  I 
would  join  with  the  gentleman  in  doing 
that  But  in  the  meantime,  rather  than 
hold  hostage  these  nonconlroversial 
areas,  I  think  we  have  no  real  option  but 
to  move  forward  with  this  and  send  it 
to  the  White  House 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  might  say 
that  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Kastenmeier'  for 
his  elTorts. 

I.  too,  am  very  disappointed  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  full  patent 
policy  review,  but  I  think  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  It  is  better  than 
what  we  have  today,  and  I  hope  that  we 
hiive  the  assurances  of  the  geiitleinan 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  KAstrNMEiER'  that 
we  can  move  forward  on  this  I  can  as- 
sure him  of  my  commitment  to  try  to 
work  In  the  next  Congress  and  try  to  in- 
sure that  wc  do  bring  about  a  more  uni- 
form patent  ;xj11i  y   for  this  country 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  has 
that  assurance,  and  indeed  it  is  ver>'  im- 
portant that  we  arhieve  a  uniform  pat- 
ent policy  for  other  than  small  busi- 
nesses and  universities  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  That  will  be  a  high 
priority  jus  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of   objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Baiiey'  Is  there  objection  to  the  ini- 
tial request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


METHANE  TRANSPORTATION  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DEMONSTRATION   ACT  OF   1980 

Mr  I-T'QUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  6889'  en- 
titled MettKitie  Transportation  Re- 
search, Dt'\  elopnieiit  and  Demon.stra- 
tion  Act  of  1980  '  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3    line  6    strike  out  "and" 

Page  3,  line  12  strike  out  "amended  "  and 
Insert   "amended,    and' 

Pa^e  3,  after  line  \i.  lu.sert 

I  5)  supplement  but  neither  supplant  nor 
duplicate,  the  automotive  propulsion  svstein 
research  and  development  efforts  of  private 
Industry, 

Page  4.  strike  out  lines  1  2.  and  3.  and 
insert 

Id)  the  term  "private  entitles"  means  any 
person,  such  as  any  organl/jmon  Incorporat- 
ed under  State  law.  for  profit  or  not-for- 
profit,  or  a  consortium  of  such  organizations. 
but  does  not  Include  public  entitles; 

Page  4,  line  8,  strike  out  "fuel  "  and  Insert 
fuel,  and" 

Page  4.  after  line  8,  Insert 

If  I  the  terms  "facilities  for  the  transmis- 
sion and  storage  of  methane",  'methane 
'riinsmlsslon,  storage  and  dlspenslnu  facili- 
ties and  any  variant  thereof  means  such 
facilities  which  are  ill  directly  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  a  demonstration.  |2)  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  demonstration  and  (3i 
reasonably  Incidental   to  a  demonstration 

Page  4.  lines  10  and  II  strike  out  "Octo- 
ber    and  ln,<iert     rebruary" 

Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "determine  "  and 
Insert  "conduct  research  and  development 
on". 

Page  5  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "re- 
lated transmission  and  storage  facilities" 
and  it.sert  methane  transmission  storage 
and  dispensing  facilities" 

Page  5,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "related 
transmission  and  storage  facilities  '  and  In- 
sert "methane  transmission,  storage  and  dis- 
pensing facilities  " 

Page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  to  4.  Inclusive. 
»bd  Insert 

i6)  determine  that  the  participants  In 
each  demonstration  as.slsted  under  this  Act 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
obtain  an  ade'^unte  suoplv  of  methane  for 
vehicular  uae  In  the  project; 

Page  6,  after   line   13.  Insert 

id.  Ill  The  Secretary  or  Energy  shall  In- 
sure that  the  conduct  of  the  research  and 
development  program  of  this  Act — 

lAi  supplements  the  automotive  propul- 
sion system  research  and  development  efforts 
of  Industry. 

iBi  Is  not  formulated  In  a  manner  that 
AlU  supplant  private  Industry  research  and 
development  or  displace  or  lessen  Industry's 
research  and  development,  and 

iC)  avoids  duplication  of  private  research 
and  development 

'21  To  that  end,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  Issue  administrative  regulations  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  shall  specify  procedures, 
standards,  and  criteria  for  the  timely  review 
for  compliance  of  each  new  contract,  grant. 
Department  of  Energy  project,  or  other 
agency  project  funded  or  to  be  funded  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or 
his  designee  shall  certify  that  each  such 
contract,  grant  or  project  satisfies  the  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection,  and  shall  In- 
clude in  such  certification  a  discussion  of 
the   relationship   of   any   related  or  compa- 
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rable  Industry  research  and  development.  In 
terms  of  this  subsection,  to  the  proposed 
research  and  development  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  The  discussion  shall  also 
address  related  Issues,  such  eis  cost  sharing 
and  patent  rights 

(3 1  Such  certifications  shall  be  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  The  provisions  of 
chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code 
shall  not  apply  to  such  certifications  and 
no  court  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  preparation  or  adequacy  of  such 
rertltlratlons.  but  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  and  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Noniiuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  public  disclosure  of  such  cer- 
tlJRcatlons 

(41  The  Secretary  of  Energy  also  shall 
IncUide  In  the  report  required  by  section  9 
of  this  Act  a  detailed  discussion  of  how 
each  research  and  development  contract, 
grant  or  project  funded  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  satisfies  the  requirement  of 
this  subsection 

i5i  Further,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  m 
each  aiintial  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
K-ress  or  amendment  thereto,  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  shall  describe 
how  each  identified  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  in  such  submission  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection 

(6 1  The  provisions  and  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  grant,  or  project  which 
was  entered  Into  made  or  formally  ap- 
proved and  initiated  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  with  respect  to  any  renewal 
or  extension  thereof 

Page  6    line  14    strike  out  "BrrwirN/". 

Page  6    line  14    strike  out    'the  secretasy 

AND" 

Page  7,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18  and 
Insert  "for  vehicular  propulsion  purposes," 

Page  7  line  24,  after  "sources"  Insert  ", 
as  provided  for  In  other  authorization  Acts" 

Page  8  strike  out  lines  8  to  II,  Inclusive 
and  Insert 

i8i  overcoming  institutional  barriers  to 
widespread  use.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  restrictions  on  the  transportation  of 
methane  for  vehicular  use  through  tunnels 
and  the  potential  expansion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  methane  for  vehicular  purposes 

Page  8.  lines  I'J  and  20  strike  out  "rules 
and  regulations  ■  and  Insert  "guidelines  for 
demonstrations 

Page  8  lines  24  and  25  strike  out  "facilities 
for  the  transmission  and  storage  of  methane 
as  a  vehicular  fuel  and  insert  "methane 
transmission  storage  and  dispensing  facil- 
ities  " 

Page  9  line  9  strike  out  "equipment"  and 
Insert  "facilities  ' 

Page  10.  line  3.  strike  out  equipment"  and 
Insert   'facilities" 

Page  12  line  14  strike  out  "regulations 
and  Insert  "guidelines" 

Page  12  line  16  strike  out  all  after  "an- 
nually '  down  to  and  Including  "promulga- 
tion/ In  line  20 

Page  14.  strike  out  lines  7  8,  and  9  and 
Insert 

Sec,  9    The  Secretary  shall   submit   to   the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives   for 
referral     to     the     appropriate     committees, 
such  re- 
Page  15,  after  line  17   insert 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHtR  LAWS 

Stc  11  I  a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
cons'r'  ed  as  authoruinkc  the  Secretary  or 
any  other  offlclal  with  respect  to  any  activity 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  modify  or  waive  the 
application  of  any  Federal  state  or  local  laws 
dealing  with  the  production  transportation, 
storage,  safety,  use  or  pricing  of  methane 


ibi  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
a,s  granting  tiie  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral official  any  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
of  general  application  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction transportation,  storage  safety  use 
or  pricing  of  methane  as  a  transportation 
fuel  or  vehicles  which  use  methane  as  a 
transportation  fuel 

Mr  FUQUA  'during  the  reading'.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  w"ill  not  object,  but 
I  simply  take  this  time  because  I  think 
It  is  such  good  legislation  that  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  explain  it  a  little 
further. 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  w"ill  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain It, 

Mr  LUJAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida, 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  that 
had  been  introduced  and  worked  on  very 
hard  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  'Mr  Glickm^n'  It  pro- 
vides a  $13  million  program  over  5 
years  to  set  up  a  methane  transporta- 
tion demonstration  program  for  the 
feasibility  of  running  vehicles 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  'Mr, 
Glickman'  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  We  have  every  indication  that  this 
is  an  alternative  that  we  may  be  able  to 
use  to  conserve  on  our  i:resent  gasol  ne 
supplies  that  we  have  It  has  very  great 
opportunities,  particularly  in  fleet  ve- 
hicles 

The  bill  passed  the  House  unanimous- 
ly It  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
in  a  very  modified  form  from  what  it 
was  when  it  passed  the  House,  and  I 
th'nk  it  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  leg- 
islation, 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Kansas      Mr     Glick- 

MAN'  , 

Mr  GLICKMAN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
apnreciate  both  his  remarks  and  the  re- 
marks of  mv  committee  chairman 

This  IS  a  bill  w"hich  as  the  gentleman 
said,  provides  a  modest  program  to  see 
if  methane  can  be  used  to  run  vehicles. 

This  afternoon,  just  a  few  hours  ago, 
I  talked  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr,  Wydler',  who  is  up  in  his 
district,  and  he  indicated  his  full  sup- 
port for  the  bill  There  is  no  one  answer 
to  our  energy  problem,  but  this  may  be 
one  helpful  answ"er 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  bill  re- 
ceived almost  unanimous  support  in  the 
House  and  in  the  full  Senate, 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Kansas  'Mr, 
Glickman  '  has  done  a  great  service  in 
supporting  this  legislation  He  deserves 
our  wholehearted  support. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NEW  MEXICO  WILDNERNESS  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr  SEIBERLING   Mr   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
'  H.R,  8298 1  to  designate  certain  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  State  of  New"  Mexico 
for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  OhiC 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follow"s: 

H  R  8298 
Br  It  rnarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "New  Mexico  Wilderness 
Act  of  1980" 

FINDINGS    AND    POLICY 

ifSEc  2    :ai  The  Congress  finds  that — 

■  I  I  many  areas  of  vindeveioned  publlc 
lands  in  New  Mexico  possess  outstanding  nat- 
ural characteristics  giving  them  high  value 
as  wilderness  and  wU!  If  properlv  preserved 
contribute  as  an  endvirlng  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people 

■2i  revie-A-  and  evaluation  of  roadies.*  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  New  Mexico  have  identified  those 
areas  Ahich  on  the  basis  of  their  landform 
ecos>stem  as'^oclated  wildlife  and  location 
will  help  to  fulfill  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem's share  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System 

I  3)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
".mdeveloped  lands  m  the  National  Forest 
System  m  New  Mexico  have  also  identified 
tlio.se  areas  which  should  be  available  for 
multiple  uses  other  than  wilderness   and 

(4  I  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  m  the  National  Forest 
System  in  New  Mexico  have  also  identified 
those  areas  which  should  be  designated  for 
further  study 

ibi  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

111  designate  certain  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  m  New  Mexico  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wildernes-s  Preservation  System  In 
order  to  promote  perpetuate  and  preserve 
the  wilderness  character  of  the  land  to  pro- 
tect watersheds  and  wildlife  habitat  pre- 
serve scenic  ani  historic  resources  and  to 
promote  scientific  research,  primitive  rec- 
rr-atujii  solitude  physical  ai^d  mental  chal- 
lenK'e  and  inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people. 

i2)  Insure  that  certain  other  National 
Forest  System  lands  m  New  Mexico  be 
promptly  available  for  nonwilderness  uses 
including,  but  not  limited  to  camperound 
and  other  recreation  site  development  tim- 
ber harvesting  intensive  range  management 
mineral  development  and  watershed  and 
vegetation  manipulation    and 

i3)  designate  certain  other  National  For- 
est System  lands  In  New  Mexico  for  fur- 
ther study  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Wilderness  Act 
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SEi  J  la)  In  accordance  with  subsection 
J(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  1 78  Stat 
S02).  the  following  National  Forest  System 
lands  m  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are  deMK- 
nated  as  addltlon.s  to  the  National  Wllder- 
iieivs  Preservation  System 

I  1  I  the  Aldo  LeofKjld  Wilderness,  consist- 
ing of  approximately  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  acres  in  the  Olla 
National  Korest  as  generally  de-)lcted  on  a 
map  enmled  'Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal   .  dated  Aunust  1980. 

(3)  the  Apache  Kid  Wilderness  conslstlnK 
of  approximately  forty  thousand  acres  In 
'he  Cibola  National  Forest,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  'Apache  Kid 
Wilderness   Proposal   .   dated   August    1980, 

i3i  the  Blue  Range  Wilderness,  conslstlnn 
of  approximately  thirty  thousand  acres  In 
the  Apache-Sltgreaves  and  Olla  Natlona: 
Forests,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
Mtled  'Blue  Range  Wilderness  Propoeal". 
dated  August  1980; 

i4i  the  Capltan  Mountains  Wilderness 
consisting  of  approximately  thirty-four 
thousand  acres  In  the  Apache-Sltgreaves  and 
Olla  National  Forests,  as  generally  depicted 
uu  a  map  entitled  •Capltan  Mountain.s 
Wilderness   Proposal'  .  dated   August    1980, 

(5)  the  Dome  Wilderness,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  two  hundred  acres 
In  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  ai.  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dome  Wilder- 
ness  Proposal  ".   dated   August    1980: 

(6)  the  Olla  Wilderness  Additions,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  three  hundred  acres  In  the 
Olla  National  Forest  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Olla  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed '.  dated  August  1980  which 
are  Incorporated  In  and  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  Olla  Wlldernes.s  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88   577 

i7i  the  Latlr  I'onK  Wilderness,  consisting 
<•!  approximately  fifteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred acres  In  the  Carson  National  Forest  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Latlr 
Peak  Wilderness  Propxisal  dated  August 
1980 

i8)  the  Pecos  Wilderness  Additions,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  seventy  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres  In  the  Car- 
«.ii  and  Ssn'a  Fe  National  Forests  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pbcob 
Wl.dernrs.'.  Additions  Proposed  .  dated 
August  ir.80  which  are  Incorporated  In  and 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  Pecos  Wilderness  as 
UeslKnafed  by  Public  Law  88   877. 

(91  the  Wheeler  PeaK  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions, consisting  of  approximately  nine 
thousand  one  hvmdred  acres  In  the  Carson 
National  Forest  as  cenerally  depleted  on  i 
map  entitled  "Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions-Proposed '  tla'cd  Augiist  1980 
which  are  Incorporated  In  and  «hnM  be  a 
part  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  as 
designated   bv   Public   Law   88    .S77 

ilOl  the  White  Mountain  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions, consisting  of  approximately  sixteen 
tho\i5and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  In 
the  Lincoln  Nitlonpl  Forest  as  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Whl'e  Moun- 
tain Wilderness  Additions — Proposed  dated 
Auk'wst  HiflO  'Ahlrh  are  Incorporated  In  and 
shaM  be  a  part  of  the  White  Mountains 
Wilderness  as  designated  bv  Public  Law  88 
,S77  and 

(II)  the  Wlthlnt!!fin  W'.ldernesa  rnnslst- 
Ing  of  anprnxlma'elv  nlne'een  thousand 
acres  In  'he  Cibola  National  Forest  as  gen- 
erally denlc'ed  < n  a  man  en'ltied  "WlthlnR- 
ton  Wilderness  Proposal'    dated  August  1980 

lb)  As  soon  as  prarf Icahlp  after  this  Act 
takes  effpct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  nie  the  mans  referred  to  In  this  Act 
and  lek!»l  descriptions  of  each  wilderness  area 
desK'iiated  tiv  this  Art  with  the  Conimltree 
on  Knergv  and  Natural  Resources  t'nlted 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  each  such  map  and 


legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act  Pro- 
ilded.  hou-eieT,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scriptions and  maps  may  be  made  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  bo  on  fMe 
and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  1 78  Stat  892( 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  area  designated  In  this  Act  any  refer- 
ence In  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

(d)  The  previous  classifications  of  the 
Black  Range  Primitive  Area,  the  Blue  Range 
Primitive  Area,  and  the  GIU  Primitive  Area 
are  repealed 

Str  4  (a I  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  review  In  acco-d  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94  588 1  .  and 
no  later  than  January  1.  1986.  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  subsections  3(cl  and  3(dl  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  892).  his 
recommendations  on  the  suitability  or  un- 
sultablllly  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  of  the  fol- 
lowing lands 

(1)  the  San  Francisco  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  twentv-flve 
thousand  six  hundred  acres  In  the  Apache 
and  Olla  National  Fores's  as  gene-allv  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "San  Francisco 
Wilderness  Study  .Area  Proposal",  dated 
August  1980 

(b)  These  lands  may  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  uses  other  than  wilderness  during 
the  conduct  of  the  stvidy  under  the  existing 
Forest  Srrvice  plans  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Forests  within  which  such  lands  are 
located 

Sec    5    (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  .second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program   (RARE  III     and 

(21  the  Congress  has  made  lis  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  area.s  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  the  environmental  Impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas 

(bi  On  the  basis  of  such  review  the  Con- 
gress  hereby  determines  and  directs  that — 

(I)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufDclency  of  the  RARE  II 
Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated  Jan- 
uary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  In  States  other  than  New  Mex- 
ico such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  with  respect  to  National  For- 
est System  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  In  the  Stale  of  New  Mexico 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  the  second  roadless  area  re- 
view and  evaluation  iRARE  II  i  except  those 
areas  designated  for  further  planning  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  or  areas  listed  In  section 
3  of  this  Act  that  review  and  evaluation 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Reso\irces  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  N.itlonal  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976  to  be  an  adequate  consideration 
of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  t>e  required  to  review  the  wUder- 
nes,T  option  prior  to  the  revision  of  the  Initial 
plans,  and  In  no  case  prior  to  the  date  es- 
tablished by  law  for  completion  of  the  Ini- 
tial planning  cycle,  and 


(31  areas  reviewed  In  such  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement  and  not  designated  as 
wilderne&s  or  for  s'.udy  by  this  Act  are  not 
intended  by  Congress  to  be  designated  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System,  and  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  land  management  plans 

(c)  Unle-is  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  not  conduct  any 
further  statewide  roadless  area  review  and 
e.aluai.on  of  National  Forest  System  lands 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
.if  de'ermlnlng  their  suitability  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  National  Wllderne.ss  Preservation 
.sv^tem 

id  I  Nothing  In  the  land  management 
pUnning  process  required  by  section  6  of 
the  National  Fore-t  Management  Act  of  1976 
iPtibllc  Law  94  588)  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
clude multiple  u.se  matiagemen;  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness  on  any  land  subject 
•u  such  planning  proress  except  those  areas 
designated  for  further  study  In  section  4 
of   this  Act. 

Sc(-  6  la)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  and  wilderness  addition 
de.5lgnated  by  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
provl.'.lons  of  the  Wilderness  Act  Providrd. 
Thit  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
dite  of  this  Act 

Src  7  Congress  does  not  intend  that 
designation  of  wilderness  areas  In  the  Stale 
of  New  Mexico  lead  to  the  creation  of  pro- 
tective per. meters  or  buffer  rones  around 
each  wilderness  area  The  fact  that  non- 
wUdernesj  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or 
heard  from  areas  within  the  wilderness  shall 
not.  of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses 
up  to  the  boundary  of   the  wilderness  area 

rOMMtTTCr    AIMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATlJat    Or    A 

srasTrriTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  TTie 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  • 
substitute: 

On  page  1  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  I 

Sec    101    The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  deslsnate  certain  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  In  New  Mexico  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  In 
order  to  promote  perpetuate  and  preserve 
the  wilderness  character  of  the  land  to  pro- 
tect watersheds  and  wildlife  habitat  preserve 
scenic  and  historic  tesources.  and  to  promote 
scientific  research  primitive  recreation,  soll- 
tvide,  physical  and  mental  challenge,  and  In- 
solratlon  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American 
people 

(2)  insure  that  certain  other  National  For- 
est System  lands  In  New  Mexico  tie  promptly 
available  for  nonwllderness  uses  incltidlng. 
but  not  limited  to.  csmpgrotmd  and  other 
recreation  site  development  timber  harvest- 
ing. Intensive  range  management  mineral 
development  and  watershed  and  vegetation 
manipulation     and 

(31  designate  certmn  other  National  Forest 
System  land  in  New  Mexico  for  further  study 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act 

Sec  102  (al  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act  the  following 
National  Forest  System  lands  m  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness and  therefore  as  components  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System— 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  Olla  Natlona!  For- 
est. New  Mexico  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately  two   hui.dred   "leven   thousand   three 
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hundred  acre^  as  i:pnerallv  depiced  on  a 
map  entitled  "Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  August  i;.8t)  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilder- 
ness; 

(21  certain  lands  in  the  Cibola  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-five  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Apache  Kid  Wil- 
derness—Proposed'.  dated  November  1980. 
and  which  -shall  be  known  as  the  Apache  Kid 
Wlldernesc; 

(3 1  certain  lands  in  the  Apache  and  Gila 
National  Forests  Nevv  Mexico,  which  com- 
prise approximately  thirty  thousand  acres 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Blue 
Range  Wilderness— Proposed  dated  August 
1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Blue 
Range  Wilderness. 

i4)  certain  lands  In  the  Lincoln  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately thirty-four  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Capltan 
Mountains  Wilderness-  Proposed  dated  Au- 
gust 1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Capltan  Mountains  Wilderness; 

(5i  certain  lands  in  the  Carson  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately eighteen  thoti.sand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  c  .titled  "Cruces  Basin 
Wilderness— Proposed  .dated  November  1980, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Cruces 
Basin  Wilderness;  provided  however  that  the 
designation  of  this  area  as  wilderness  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional fencing  authorized  by  the  grazing  al- 
lotment management  plan  for  the  area,  and 
shall  not  be  cause  to  require  reductions  In 
existing  potential  animal  tmii  months  under 
the  applicable  grazing  allotment  m.tnage- 
meni  plan  for  the  area; 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately five  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  denlcted  on  a  man  entitled  "Dome 
Wilderness — Proposed  '.  dated  August  1980, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Dome 
Wilderness: 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Olla  National  For- 
est. New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  forty  thousind  acres  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Olla 
Wilderness  Additions— Propased",  dated  No- 
vember 1980.  and  which  are  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated In  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Olla  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Pxibllc  Law 
88-577; 

(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Carson  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  appro.xl- 
matcly  twenty  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Latlr  Peak  Wil- 
derness— Proposed  ".  dated  November  1980. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Latlr  Peak 
wilderness; 

i9i  certain  lands  In  the  Carson  and  Santa 
Pe  National  Forests.  New  Mexico,  which  com- 
prise approximately  fifty-five  thousand  acres. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Pecos  Wilderness  additions— Proposed  ", 
dated  November  1980.  and  which  are  hereby 
Incorporated  In  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  Pecos  Wilderness  as  designated  bv  Pub- 
lic Law  88-577.  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  Interfere  with  the  management 
of,  or  rules,  regulations  and  law  applying  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Municipal   Watershed 

(10)  certain  lands  In  the  Carson  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately fourteen  thousiind  seven  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  Additions^ 
Proposed",  dated  November  1980,  and  which 
are  hereby  Incorporated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Wheeler  Peak 
Wlldernei-s  as  designated  bv  Public  Law  88- 
577. 

(11)  certain  lands  In  the  Lincoln  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately sixteen  thousand  elpht  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  as  generally  depleted  on  a  map 
entitled  "White  Mountain   wilderness  Addi- 


tions—Proposed dated  August  1980.  and 
which  are  heicb'.  incorporated  In  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain Wildenie.'s  as  ciesl^jiialed  by  Public  Law 
88   .'i77, 

(12)  certain  lands  In  the  Cibola  National 
Forest.  New.-  Mexico,  which  comprise  approx- 
imately nineteen  thovisand  acres  as  gen- 
erally depleted  on  a  m;»p  entitled  Witning- 
ton  Wilderness  — Proposed  .  dated  August 
1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  With- 
Ington  Wilderness, 

(b)  The  previous  classifications  of  the 
Black  Range  Primitive  Are.i  the  Blue  Range 
Primitive  Area  m  the  Stale  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Gila  Primitive  Area  are  hereby 
abolished, 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  hie  the  map»  referred  to  In  this  Act  and 
le^tal  descriptions  of  each  wilderness  area 
designated  by  this  Act  with  i  he  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Commute;  on  Interior  ana 
Insular  Ailairs,  United  States  Hoi:se  of  Hep- 
resenlatlves.  and  each  such  map  and  lega; 
description  shall  have  the  same  lorce  ana 
effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act  Proiided. 
'lou'Pi  cr.  That  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
Kraphlcal  errors  m  such  legal  descriptions 
and  maps  may  be  made  Each  such  map  ana 
le.:al  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspectlo  1  In  the  ofTcc  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  oi 
Agriculture 

id)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  pro.lslons  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1954  (78  Stat  892)  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas,  except  that,  with  respect  to  any 
area  designated  in  this  Act  any  reference  in 
such  provl.slons  to  the  efiectue  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1934  shall  be  deemed  to  oe 
a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

Sec  103.  10)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  review  the  following  lands,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  as  to  their  suitability  or  nonsultablUty 
lor  pres  rva'lon  as  wilderness,  and  shall 
submit  his  report  and  hndmgs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  shall  submit  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives no  later  than  January  1.  1986: 

111  certain  lands  In  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise 
approximately  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred 
ten  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Bunk  Robiiisoi:  Wilderness  Study 
Area — Proposed  ,  dated  November  1980,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bunk  Robinson 
Wilderness  Study  Area; 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Carson  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty  six  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Columbine 
Hondo  Wilderness  Study  Area— Proposed", 
dated  November  1980.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Columbine  Hondo  Wilderness 
Study  Area; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Lincoln  National 
Forest.  New  Mexico  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twenty  one  thousand  acres  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ""Guadalupe 
Escarpment  Wilderness  Study  Area— Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1980  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Guadalupe  Escarp- 
ment Wilderne.ss  Study  Area; 

i4)  certain  lands  In  the  Olla  National 
Forrest.  New  Mexico  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eighteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Hell  Hole  Wilderness  Study 
Area — F'roposed  .  dated  November  1980  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Hell  Hole  Wil- 
derness S'udv  Area 

(5)    certain  lands  In  the  Apache  and  Gila 


.Natlona'  Forests  New  Mexico,  which  com- 
prise appnixunaiely  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  ei'ititled  "Lower  San  Francisco  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area- -Proposed  ,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1980  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Lower  San  Francisco  Wilderness  Study  Area 

i6)  certain  unus  m  the  Coronado  .-.ational 
Forest,  New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"W'hltmire  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area — 
Proposed"',  dated  Novemoer  1980.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Whitmlre  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area 

(bi  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  this 
section  shall,  until  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  be  administered  by  the  Serietarv 
of  Agriculture  so  as  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ently existing  wilderness  character  and 
potential  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System;  provided  that 
within  the  areas,  current  levels  of  motorized 
and  other  uses  and  improvements  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such  reas- 
onable rules  and  regulatlcns  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe. 

Sec    104    (a  I   The  Congress  finds  that  — 

il)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program   iRARE  III;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  his  made  Its  own  revlevi 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  Stale  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  the  environmental  Impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

lb)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that — 

1 1 1  without  passing  on  the  question  of 
the  legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE 
II  Final  Environmental  Statement  ida'ed 
January  1979)  with  respect  to  National 
Forest  System  lands  In  States  other  than 
New  Mexico  such  statement  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  with  respect  to 
National  Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of 
New    Mexico; 

1 2 1  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
v^hlch  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area  re- 
view and  evaluation  iRARE  II  except  those 
areas  designated  for  Wilderness  Study  by  sec- 
tior  103  of  this  Act,  or  designated  as  wllder- 
ne"^-  bv  this  Act  that  review  and  evaluation 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  nlans  reonlred  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Plannlnc  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suita- 
bility of  such  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Svstem.  and 
the  Department  of  Aprlcultvire  shall  not  be 
required  to  review  the  wilderness  option 
prior  to  the  revision  of  the  Initial  plans,  and 
In  no  case  prior  to  the  date  established  by 
law  for  completion  of  'he  initial  planning 
cy-le 

(31  areas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  re- 
viewed in  such  Final  Environmental  State- 
ment and  not  deslinated  as  wilderness  or  for 
wilderness  study  by  this  Act  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wlldern-ss  desl-natlon  pend- 
inz  revision  of  the  Initial  plans: 

(C)  Unless  exoresslv  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  not  conduct  any 
further  statewide  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation  of  National  Fore;t  System  lands 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  their  suitability  for  inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem 

Sec  105  Congress  does  not  Intend  that 
c'esignation  of  wilderness  areas  ;n  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  lead  :o  the  creaMon  of  protec- 
tl'e  perime'ers  or  b'fTer  zones  around  etch 
wi'.derresf  area  The  fact  that  nonwllderness 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
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iirr.is  within  the  wilderness  shill  not,  ol  11- 
»cU    preclude  such   actmlie*  or   u»e»   •-.?   to 
the  boundary  ot  the  wIlderneM  area 
TITIK  I!       II'  KSIAHMSHTHE  l^ANOMUIR 
Ht>FAm  11  >:;!■:  in   IHt  si  Alt  of  NtW 

Mtr^lCO 

->»,  2U1  That  In  order  to  encourage  sclen- 
iinc  reuearch  Into  atmospheric  processes  and 
astronomical  phenomena,  and  to  preserve 
conditlutis  urcessary  for  that  research,  there 
is  hereby  established  the  Larinmuir  Re- 
search Site  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■research  site")  In  the  Cibola  National  For- 
est 111  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

Bzc  202.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  high 
altitude  and  freedom  from  air  pollution  and 
night  luminosity  caused  by  human  activity, 
make  the  research  site  uniquely  suited  to 
the  conduct  of  research  probes  into  thunder 
clouds  and  for  other  atmospheric  and  astro- 
nomical research  purposes 

Sic  203  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  regulate  use  of  the 
rc-iearch  >lte  In  accordance  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  National 
Forest  System  lands,  and  In  such  manner 
as  will  best  contribute  to  purposes  ot  this 
Act. 

Sec  aw  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposei  of  this  Act.  Is 
hereby  authorized,  and  directed,  to  enter  Into 
an  appropriate  land  use  agreement  with  New- 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology 
for  the  Langmulr  Research  Site  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  conditions  for  use  of 
the  national  forest  land,  and  to  set  forth 
working  relationships  during  such  period  of 
use. 

Sec  205  (ai  The  research  site  shall  con- 
sist of  approximately  thirty-one  thousand 
acres,  including  a  principle  research  facility 
of  approxlmstely  one  thousand  acres  The 
boundaries  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Langmulr  Research  Site"  t^a'ed  Au"ust 
1980.  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  In  the  offlce  of  the  Chief. 
Forest  Service  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

lb)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  Se-retirv  of  Agriculture  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  manairement  plan 
for  the  research  site  consistent  with  require- 
ments of  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  197(5  (Public  Law  94-388)  (16  USC 
18041  which  .•hall  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
Initial  Cibola  National  Forest  land  and  re- 
source management  plan  as  provided  for 
under  that  Act. 

(ci  Following  timely  notice  In  writing  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hofse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energv  and  Naturnl  Resources 
of  the  Senate  of  his  In'entlun  to  do  so.  the 
Setrefarv  may  make  minor  ad'tistments  In 
the  boundaries  of  the  research  site  to  provide 
for  more  effective  management  or  to  encour- 
sge  further  research  activity  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  minor  boundary  ad- 
'tistments shall  not  Increase  or  de'-'ease  the 
amount  of  land  within  the  research  site  by 
more  than  seven  thousand  acres 

(d)  In  developing  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  New  Mexico  InsMtu'e  of 
Mlnlnt:  and  Technoloev.  the  New  Mexico 
A.  ftdemv  of  Science  and  appropriate  conser- 
vation, wilderness,  wildlife  industry,  and 
other  public  Interest  gro\ips 

lei  The  plan  shall  prescribe  specific  re- 
search and  management  ob'ertiv-s  n»ces- 
sarv  for  the  protection  management  and  reg- 
MlaMon  of  the  res«arrh  site  as  outlined  In 
s'lhsiT'iMn  (f)  of  this  section 

'  Thi-  research  site  shall  be  managed  In 
iirctjrdance   with   the  following  ob'ectlves 

ri)  The  principal  research  facility  shall  be 
managed  nrlmarilv  for  sclenttHc'  research 
pMrpos's  nispe-s-d  recreation  erazlnir  and 
r.'hcr  'is^s  whlrh  the  ?^errp'arv  flptermlnes  to 


b«  compatible  with  scientific  research  may 
be  permitted 

(3)  The  reseorch  Rite  shall  be  managed  to 
cnhanco  sclentlflc  research  objectives  Sci- 
entific research  activities  and  associated  re- 
search equipment  and  structures  shall  t>e 
permitted  within  the  research  site  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan 

•  3)  Roads  shall  be  limited  to  those  neces- 
sary for  scientific  research  activities  and  other 
reasonable  activities  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  Motor  vehicle  us;  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  roads  designated  Ui  the  plan 

(4)  The  landing  of  small  instrumented  re- 
search rockets  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
In  portions  of  the  research  site  designated 
for  such  purposes  In  the  plan 

TITLE  III— FOR  THE  REL'EF  OF  ALBERT 
AND  EULALIA  RODR  OUEZ 
Sec  301  The  Secretary  of  the  "nterlor  Is 
authorized  and  dlrecied  to  reimburse  Albert 
and  Eulolia  Rodriguez  for  improvements  to 
land  situated  in  section  5.  township  25  north 
range  IJ  east  of  thf  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian  within  the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec  302  Beginning  October  1.  1981.  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $20  000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

TITLE  IV— FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  VER- 
MEJO  CONSERVANCY   DISTRICT 
Sec   401    That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is   authorized,   subject    to   the    written   con- 
sent of  the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District,  to 
amend   contract    numbered    178r-458,    dated 
A    "ust    7     1952.    as    amended.    t)etween    the 
Vermejo  Conservancy  District,  located  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  l/nlted  States 
for  the  construction,  operation    and  main- 
tenance of  the  Vermejo  reclamation  project, 
to  defer  payments  on  the  remaining  repay- 
ment obligation  of  the  Vermejo  Conservancy 
District  under  such  contract,  until  such  time 
or   times   as   the  Secretary   determines   addi- 
tional repayment   to  be  reasonably  feasible, 
to  relieve  the  District  of  such  other  penalties, 
assessments,    or    costs.     Including    Interest, 
which  have  accrued  or  may  become  due  un- 
der the  existing  contract  prior  to  enactment 
of   this  Act    and  to  transfer  all  right,   title. 
and   Interest    in  or   to   the   project    facilities 
serving   the   Vermejo   Conservancy    District, 
Proi'Idcd  That  the  Vermejo  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  continue 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  facilities  of  the 
Vermejo  project    for   the   benefit   of   all   au- 
thorized project  benertclarles    including  the 
Maxwell  National  Wildlife  Refuge   and  In  ac- 
cordance  with    the   authorized    pro)e-t    pur- 
poses. Prortdrd  lurther.  That  with  the  excep- 
tion of  assistance.  If  needed,  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  Incur  no  further  ex- 
pense on  behalf  of  the  Vermejo  project  or  the 
Vermejo  Conservancy  District  for  the  opera- 
tion   and   maintenance   or   rehabilitation   of 
existing  facilities  or  for  the  development  of 
any  new  facilities  related  to  the  delivery  or 
Impoundment  of  water,  and  further  Federal 
expenditures  related  to  the  Vermejo  Federal 
Reclamation  project  shall  be  limited  to  ad- 
ministration of  such  amended   contract   for 
the    purpose   of   determining    and    obtalnlns; 
such  reasonable  repayment  as  may  t)e  fea.sl- 
ble,  and  to  necessary  expenses  for  fish   a;,d 
wildlife  purposes    Transfer  of  project  fa  iii- 
tles  to  the  District  shall  be  without  any  addi- 
tional consideration  In  excess  of  the  existing 
repayment    obligation    of    the    District     and 
shall  include  any  related  Unds  or  Interests  In 
lands  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  protect,  except  that  anv  lands  or  Interests 
In  land,  or  Interests  m    A.i'cr       r  other  con- 
tractual arrangements  vtM'  h  inav  be  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  management  of  the  Maxwell 
National    Wildlife    Refuge,    for    wiidllfe    en- 
hancement purposes    sha!)  not  be  tran.sferred 


.iiid  sha.;  be  maintained  consistently  w!:h 
e.xi>';uj;  arrangements  Any  amended  ron- 
tract  which  proMdes  tor  deferral  of  the  Dis- 
tricts repayment  obligation  shall  provide 
that  the  obligation  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  repaid  or  for  the  useful  life  of  the 
existing  facilities  and  the  t-'erretarv  shall 
provicJe  for  a  flexible  plan  of  repayment  of 
the  remaining  obligation  of  the  Dls'rlct  ac- 
cording to  the  DistrU-r  s  ability  to  repay  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  Determinations 
of  ability  to  repay  shsll  include  wa'er  deliv- 
eries achieved  in  a  given  \ear  as  well  a." 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  ron.Mder? 
to  be  pertinent  " 

TITLE   V      CHACO   CULTT'RE    NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL  PARK 
Sec.  SOI.  (ai  The  Congress  find.-;  tha'  — 
III  archeologual  research  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin  conducted  over  the  pa.st  .several  years 
has  greatly  lni-rea.sed  public  knowledge  of 
the  scope  of  the  prehistoric  culture  referred 
to  as  Chacoan   Anasazl. 

(2)  the  discoveries  and  the  Iticrea.sed  K'en- 
eral  Interest  In  the  Chsro  phenomenon  have 
come  at  a  time  when  the  San  Juan  Basin  Is 
experiencing  extensive  and  development  for 
a  wide  variety  of  energy-related  resourc  es  In- 
cluding coal,  uranium    oil    and  natural  ^■as: 

(3)  development  of  the  San  Juan  Basin > 
Important  natural  re.sources  and  the  valid 
existing  rights  of  private  property  ov»  ners 
will  not  t>e  adversely  affected  by  the  preser- 
vation of  the  archeologlcal  Integrity  of  the 
area: 

(4)  In  light  of  the  national  significance  of 
the  Chacoan  sites  and  the  urgent  need  to 
protect  them,  continued  cooperation  between 
Federal  agencies  and  private  corporations  is 
neressjrv  to  provide  for  development  In  the 
San  Juan  Basin  In  a  manner  compatible  with 
preservation   and   archeologlcal   research 

lb)  It  Is  the  purpo.se  of  this  title  t"  recog- 
nize the  unique  archeoloRlcal  resources  asso- 
ciated with  the  prehistoric  Chacoan  culture 
m  the  San  Juan  BAsln:  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  Interpretation  of  these  re- 
sources, and  to  facilitate  research  activities 
ass^ciated  with  these  resources 

Srr  502  lai  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  the  Chaco  Culture 
National  Historical  Park  comprising  aoproxl- 
matelv  thirty  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
eKhty  nine  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Chaco  Culture  National  HIs- 
torUal  Park"  numtiered  310  80.032-A  and 
dated  August  1979  The  Chaco  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  is  hereby  abolished  as 
such,  and  any  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Monument  shall  be  avalloble  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Chaco  Culture  National 
Historical  Park 

(bi  Thirty  three  outlvlnp  sites  generally 
deolcted  en  a  mao  entitled  "Chaco  Culture 
Archeologlcal  Protection  Sites  numbered 
310  80  033-A  and  dated  August  1980  are 
hereby  desli?nated  as  "Chaco  Culture  Arrheo- 
loglcal  Protection  Sites  '  The  thlrtv-lhree 
Archeologlcal  Protection  Sites  totallne  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one  acres  are  iden'if.ed  as 
follows: 

Name  Acres 

Allentown ...... . 42 

Andrews    Ranch...... ... WO 

liee    Burrow 40 

Bisaanl   131 

I  a.sa  del  Rio 40 

Coo'ldge 16 

Dalton   Pass 10 

Great    Bend IB 

Greenlee    Ruin 60 

Orev  Hill  Spring 38 

Halfwav   House ' 40 

Ha'Stack   _ 116 

Hoifbark 371 

It  dlan  Creek 100 

Jacques   . 40 

Km    Nlzhonl 786 

I  nk»'    Valley 90 
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^•^jne                                                                 Acres  to   equalize   the    value   of    the   property    ex-  ar.d  protection  o:  the  park    pursuant  to  the 

/,,                                                                        31  change    except    that    If   the   parties   au-ree   to  provisions  of  subsection      12,    b     of   the  Ac: 

Las.  \enian»                                                              ^^  g,^    exchanste    and    the    Secretary    determines  of   August    18     1970     to    be   developed    by    the 

M    rirt  ■    Water 1   210  '*   '*   '"    "^^   public    Interest,   such   exchange  D. rector.  National  Park  Service,  m  co.-.sulta- 

Muddv        a      ■    ^^  may  be  made  for  other  than  equal  values  n^n  with  the  Lirectors,   Bureau  of  Land  .Mar.- 

i;f *^"'"°    -". 985           ie»    All    Federal   lands    waters    and   inter-  agement   and   Bureau   ol    Indian   Affairs   &;.g 

peach  springs ^^^  ^^j^   therein   excluded    from    the    boundaries  the   Governor    State   of   New   Mexico,   and    a 

o't'''"**w  11 " 23  °^    Chaco    Canvou    .National    .Monument    b\  joint  management  plan  for  :!-.e  .dei.tincatici. 

CM            " 14  ^'^'^    '"■'*"    '"^■"'    ^'^   ex:  hant^ed    for    non-Fed-  research,  and  proteniun  of  the  archeologica. 

San    Mateo erai  property  to  be  arqviired  pursuant  to  this  protection  .sites    to  be   developed   by  the  Di- 

Sanostee    ,  ^^p    a,,^.    i^nd^  so   excluded   shall   be   man-  rector.  .Vational  Park  Service   in  cons'.;:'atic-. 

section    B '"  aged  bv   the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  and  conc.ir.-ei.ce  with  the  Directors    Bureau 

Skunk  springs  Crumbled  House....       588  „^  ,,^,  ^^^^^^,  ^and  Policy  and  Management  o.^  land  Management  and  B-,  reau  of  Tn a  !i 

Standmg   ROCK a^i  ^ct   of    1976.   Transfer   ol    admlnistrai  ion    of  AJTaars,    and    the    Governor     State    of    New 

Twin    Angels »"  j^-j,  lands  to  tbe   Bureau  of  Land   Manage-  Mexico. 

Toh-la-kal    ------ ]°  ment  shall   not    be   considered   a   withdrawal  stc      507(a)       Consistent     with     and     in 

Upper  Kin  Kiiznm ou  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^.j,^  ,^  defined  m  section   lOSiJi   of  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Division 

Squaw   springs --       urn  ^j^^   Federal    Land    Policy   and   Management  of  Cultural  Resear(  h  of  the  Southwest  Cul- 

Stc  503  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Act  of  1976  tural  Resou.-ces  Center,  operated  bv  the 
continue  to  .search  for  oddltional  evidences  Sec  505  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  National  Park  Service  the  Secretary  shall 
of  Chacoan  sites  and  submit  to  Congress  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  owners  continue  such  research  and  data  gathering 
within  two  years  of  date  of  enactment  of  this  including  the  beneficial  owners  of  the  prop-  activities  as  may  be  appropriate  to  further 
Act  and  thereafter  as  needed,  his  recommen-  ertles  located  in  whole  or  m  part  within  the  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  knowledge  of 
datlons  for  additions  to.  or  deletions  from  Park  or  the  archeologlcal  protection  sites  the  Chaco  culture  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
Ihe  list  of  archeologlcal  protection  sites  m  The  purposes  of  such  a-reements  shall  be  to  mu  m  writing  within  six  months  of  the 
section  502(b)  of  this  title.  Additions  to  or  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  and  administer  effective  date  of  this  section  to  the  Corn- 
deletions  from  such  list  shall  be  made  only  **^«  archeologlcal  resources  and  associated  mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
by  an  Act  of  Congreb.s  *"^  regardless  of  whether  title  to  the  prop-  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
's<.c  504iai  The  Secretary  is  authorl7ed  to  ^^ty  or  site  is  vested  in  the  United  Slate.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
acquire  lands  waters  andlnteresu  therein  Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  provisions  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Chaco  Culture  '°  os.sure  that  ill  the  Secretary,  or  his  repre-  pian  for  the  continued  operational  program 
National  Historical  Park  i  hereinafter  re-  sentatlvc.  shall  have  a  right  of  acce.ss  at  all  of  the  Division  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
ferred  to  as  the  "park")  and  the  archeologl-  reasonable  times  to  appropriate  porilon.s  of  and  encouraged  to  establish  a  committee 
cal  protection  sites  as  identified  In  section  ^"^^  property  for  the  purpose  of  cultural  re-  composed  of  professional  archeologlsts  and 
502  of  this  title  by  donation,  purchase  with  ^""rce  protection  and  conducting  research  others  with  related  professional  expertise 
donated  or  appropriated  funds  or  exchanv;e  *'"'  '2'  "°  changes  or  alterations  sha  1  b?  including  the  designee  of  the  Governor  of 
Property  owned  bv  the  State  of  New  Mexico  P^mltted  with  respect  to  the  cultural  re-  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  advise  the  Secre- 
or  anv  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ^°"'"'-'"  "^^'T'H,  ,  Z"  ".V,]  ,  °„  I  ''"'^'  '"  ■"*'""  ^^^^""^  '°  '''^  surveying 
acquired  by  exchange  or  donation  only  !'"^'^*!i''J'  Nothing  In  th  s  tit  e  shall  be  excavation,  curatlon.  Interpretation.  pro- 
Property  held  m  trust  for  the  benefit  of  anv  deemed  o  prevent  the  continuation  of  tradl-  ,ectlon.  and  management  of  the  cultural 
nXn  tribe  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  indl'-  """"'  .r"*""5.  ^'""':""  'Ill'T,  resources  of  the  historical  park  and  archeo- 
vidual  membe;  thereof  may  be  acquirL  only  P--°P"«'e*  ^'hlch  are  the  subject  of  coopera-  ,og,cal  protection  sites 

with  the  con.seni  of  such  owner  or  beneficial  ^".f  ^^'/nT^"^' ^v.  e  .  k„  h  .  (b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Dlvl- 
ownera.s  the  case  mav  be  "eneuLiai  g^^.  j^g  ,j^,  ^^^  Secretary  shall  admin-  gion  of  Cultural  Research  of  the  Southwest 
(bl  The  respective  tribal  authorities  are  ""*"  ^*^^  ^"^^  '"  '"^'^"rdance  with  the  pro-i-  cultural  Resources  Center  of  the  National 
authorized  to  convey  by  exchange  Du  chase  *'°"'  °'  "'"  '""^  ""'*  '^^  provisions  of  law  park  Service,  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
er donation  the  bentncLlm^^^^^  generally  applicable  to  the  administration  n,ent  of  a  computer-generated  data  base  of 
lands  designates  b^  section  502  of  th'  Ac\  "'  ""'"  °'  '^"^  national  park  system.  In-  ^he  San  Juan  Basin,  and  make  such  infor- 
Ln"dL?d'm"^\:^Vt^eu'l^tedltae'orfh"  ^^^l'"']'^  ^''i c'''r2\TZ^\ne  ZlVt'L^^:!.  '"^^'"^  ^^"'"^'^l^  ^°  '^f,'"",'  ^^  ^^'^''^^ 
respective  tribes,  to  the  Secretary,  subject  of  •,o«"fq^sr«t  «««  ifi  tt  c;  r  *«?  7^^  ^^''P"  ^^'"'^  '"  '^°  '°  *'"  ^^'"  ^"<^'\er°"P^ 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  tribal  ^'  '^^^  '^^  ^**'  ^^^-  '®  "^  ^  *®'^''  '"  '^e  preservation  management,  and  devel- 
authorllv  deems  necessary  and  which  the  '>>>  The  .Secretary  shall  protect,  preserve,  opment  01  the  resources  of  the  basin. 
Secretary  deems  are  consistent  with  the  pur-  "lalntuln.  and  administer  the  Chaco  Culture  (c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having 
poses  of  this  title  Archeologlcal  Protection  Sites.  In  a  manner  direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a  pro- 
(CMI)  The  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  ac-  ^'^*''  *'"  Presene  the  Chaco  cultural  re-  posed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  underiak- 
qulre  private  lands  or  Interests  therein  bv  sotirce  and  provide  for  Its  Interpretation  and  ing  with  respect  to  the  lands  and  waters  In 
exchange  prior  to  acquiring  "^lands  bv  anv  research  Such  sites  shall  be  managed  by  the  archeologlcal  prote-tlon  sites,  and  the 
other  method  authorized  pursuant  to  section  ^^^  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provi-  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having  authority 
504  of  this  Act  slons  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  law  to  license  or  permit  any  undertaking  with 
(2)  The  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  enter  generally  aptsllcable  to  public  lands  as  de-  respect  to  such  lands  and  waters,  shall  prior 
into  cooneratlve  agreements  ptirsuant  to  ""*<^  '"  section  103(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  to  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
sectlon505of  this  Act  With  owners  of  private  P°'"^^'  ""'^  Manaeement  Act  of  1P76  Pro-  Federal  funds  on  such  undertaking,  or  prior 
property  for  those  archeologlcal  protection  ''""■"  "o'^'^"'''  That  lands  held  In  trust  by  to  the  issuance  of  any  license  or  permit,  as 
sites  described  in  section  502(bl  of  this  Act  ^^^  -Secretary  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  any  In-  the  case  may  be.  afford  the  Secretary  a  rea- 
The  Secretary  shall  acquire  fee  title  to  anv  dividual  member  thereof,  or  held  In  re-  sonable  opportunity  to  comment  In  writing 
such  private  property  only  If  It  Is  necessary  strlcted  fee  status  shall  continue  to  be  so  with  regard  to  such  undertaking  and  Us 
to  prevent  direct  and  material  damage  to  or  managed  or  held  bv  the  Secretary  effect  upon  such  sites,  and  shall  give  dtJie 
destruction  of  Chaco  cultural  resources  and  "^>  ^°  activities  shall  be  oermltted  upon  consideration  to  any  comments  made  by  the 
no  cooperative  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  uoper  surface  of  the  archeologlcal  pro-  Secretary  and  to  the  effect  of  such  under- 
Ihe  private  property  Interest  can  be  effected  tectlon  sites  which  shall  endanger  their  cul-  taking  on  the  purposes  for  which  such  sites 

idl(l)   For  purposes  of  completing  an  ex-  ^tiral   values    For  the  purposes  of  this  Title  are  established, 

change  pursuant  to  subsection  lai  and   (b)  upper  surface  shall  be  considered  to  extend  Sec.   508    EfTectlve   October    1.   1981    tnere 

the  Secretary    shall   designate   a   pool   of  at  to  a  depth   of  twenty  meters   below  ground  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 

least    three    times    fhe    private    acreage    de-  'evel    No'hlng  in  this  Title  shall  be  deemed  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 

scrlbed    In    subsections    (a)    and    ib)      com-  to  prevent    exploration   and   develooment   of  slons  of  this  title  but  not  to  exceed  «n  000- 

prlsed  of  Federal  property  Interests  of  a  sIm-  subsurface   oil    and    gas     mineral     and    coal  000  for  acquisition  and  8500.000  for  develop- 

ilar  resource  character  to  property  to  be  ex-  resources  from  without  the  sites  which  does  ment. 

changed  Federal  property  shall,  whenever  "Ot  Infringe  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  TITLE  VI— SALINAS  NATIONAL 
possible  be  designated  in  blocks  of  at  least  sites  MONUMENT 
one  section  In  size,  but  In  no  event  shall  (6)  No^hln"  !n  this  title  shall  be  deemed  sec  601  lai  In  order  to  set  apart  and  pre- 
the  blocks  designated  be  less  than  one  quar-  to  prevent  the  conflnoatinn  of  Hvpstc'k  serve  for  the  benefit  and  en'ovment  of  the 
ter  of  a  section  In  size.  gra^in"  on  nroertles  which  are  the  subject  /American  people  the  rums  of  prehistoric  In- 
'2)  The  Secretary  may  IncL.de  within  the  of  cooperative  aereements  dlan  pueblos  and  assorlaied  seventeenth  cen- 
pool  any  Federal  property  un1e-  his  Juris-  (e)  Within  three  comnlcte  fiscal  vears  tury  Franciscan  Soanlsh  mission  rums  the 
diction  except  units  of  the  National  Park  from  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
System  National  Forest  Svstem  or  the  Na-  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  In'erior  tlon.  or  bv  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
tlonal  Wildlife  Refuge  Svstem  that  are  nom-  and  In.sular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  prlated  funds,  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed 
Inated  by  the  owner  of  the  private  property  House  of  Renrese-ita'lves  ani  the  Committee  four  hundred  and  slxty-slx  acres  of  land  In 
to  be  exchanged  Exchanges  shall  be  on  the  on  Enercv  and  Natural  Resourf-es  of  the  the  State  of  New  Mexico  which  In  addition 
basis  of  equal  value,  and  either  party  to  the  United  States  Senate  a  general  manage-  t,o  the  lands  now  comorlsme  Gran  Qulvlra 
exchange   may   pay   or   arrep;    rash    in   order  ment    plan    for   the    Identification     research  National    Monument     shall   be   designated   as 
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the  Sallnaa  National  Monument  The  Secre- 
tary Is  further  authorized  to  a^julre  in  or 
near  the  towi\  of  Mountalnalr  »\uh  addi- 
tional lands  a«  may  he  necewarv  for  an 
administrative    site    for    the    nK^nument 

ibi  Oran  Qulvlra  National  Monument  is 
herehv  atxillshed  as  s>ich.  and  any  funds 
»vallahle  for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall 
be  available  for  purponeo  of  the  Sallna.^  Na- 
■loaal   Monument 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  administer  and 
proteci  the  monument  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  secMon  and  'he  provi- 
sions of  law  generally  applicable  tn  the  ad- 
mlnl.'trHtton  of  units  of  the  iia'lonal  park 
svs'em  Includlntj  the  Act  of  Angus'  2^  191H 
'  l»  Stat  5J5  16  use  1  2  4i  and  the  Act 
of  AuKVLHt  21.  1935  (49  Stat  fi6fi.  Ifl  USr 
4«'i  4ri7 1  The  Secretary  la  enroiira»:ed  to 
'ranifer  to  the  employment  of  'he  Vatlonal 
I'firK  SerMce  such  personnel  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  State-owned  lands 
as  ;.re  Interested  In  and  qualified  for  such 
'ransfiT  ns  svich  State  lands  are  acquired  by 
•  h«  Secretary 

di  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
no'  To  exieed  »1  140.000  for  acquisition  and 
».500i'0o  for  development. 

Mr  SEIBERI.ING  'during  the  read- 
ing Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
lon.sidered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 

RE(  ORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reoucst  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  The 
Kentleman  from  Ohio  iMr  Seiberling  ' 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment 

Mr  SEIUERLING  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  ,1  sense  of  considerable  satisfaction 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  8298.  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute I  say  "satisfaction"  because  this 
substitute  represents  a  compromise  on 
S  2261.  a  bill  which  only  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  30.  and  on  which 
the  prospects  for  resolution  before 
adjournment  looked  bleak  However, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  New 
Mexico  congre.ssional  delegation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  has  since 
been  able  to  complete  a  3-day  field  In- 
spection of  most  of  the  area-s  proposed 
for  wilderness  or  wilderness  study  In 
the  substitute,  and  to  meet  with  groups 
representing  the  various  points  of  view 
and  economic  Interests,  at  10  different 
locations  In  New  Mexico,  to  discuss  the 
particulars  of  each  area  Our  Inspection 
trip  was  completed  on  November  11.  and 
since  that  time  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  de- 
velop the  consensus  bill  offered  today 

In  pre.sentlng  the  suljstitute.  I  recog- 
ni/.L'  that  time  constraints  ha\e  not 
allowed  the  legislation  to  undergo  the 
normal  process  of  subcommittee  and 
committee  markup  and  publication  of  a 
committee  report,  and  I  therefore  offer 
the  following  detailed  explanation  of 
the  changes  we  made  in  the  Senate 
passed  bill  as  well  as  other  Issues  of 
concern. 

APAl  HE     Kill     WILIIEJINESS 

The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  wilderness 
of  40.noo  acre.s — actual  acreaue  calcula- 
tions reveal  the  boundary  was  closer  to 


35.000  acres— whereas  HR  8298  desic- 
nates  a  wilderne>s  of  approximately 
45.000  acres  During  the  r'ublic  l^mdN 
Subcommittees  field  inspection  lour  cf 
this  area  it  was  uetermmed,  based  on 
local  pubhc  input,  that  the  wilderrie.s.s 
boundary  should  be  located  further 
S«juth  than  the  Senate  proixised  m  order 
to  incorporate  the  hif;h  peaks  in  the  area 
as  well  as  the  spectacular  scenery  in 
Indian  Creek  and  alon«  Skeleton  Ridtie 
This  proposal  will  provide  wilderiKss 
protection  for  the  core  mountain  nuissif 
of  the  area  which  is  the  area  most  hea\  - 
lly  visited  by  those  seekm*;  a  wiklemes.;- 
t\pe  experience 

CTIfCtS     BASIN 

Not  Included  in  the  Senate-passed  bill 
this  18  000-acre  area  represents  a  type 
of  terrain  and  vegetative  mixes  not  gen- 
erally found  In  other  components  of  the 
wilderness  system  The  area  was  burned 
over  by  an  intense  fire  in  the  1880  s.  and 
consists  of  a  large  basin  with  grass- 
covered  hills,  deep  canyons,  and  aspen 
forests,  with  .small  patches  of  spruce.  Its 
relatively  "open'  terrain  affords  spec- 
tacular views  of  distant  high  mountains 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  makes 
the  area  highly  suited  for  primitive 
recreation  The  wilderness  boundary  is 
drawn  to  exclude  most  areas  of  existing 
motorized  use  and  several  existing  live- 
stock water  impoundments  and  improve- 
ments. The  agreement  to  include  the  area 
in  wilderness  was  made  with  the  specific 
understanding  by  Congress  that  wilder- 
ness designat  on  will  not  interfere  with 
the  construction  of  additional  fencing 
authorized  for  the  area  in  the  current 
allotment  management  plan  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  wilderness 
will  not  require  any  reduction  In  the 
potential  numbers  of  animal  unit  months 
lAUMs'  assigned  to  the  area  in  the  ex- 
isting allotment  management  plan 

r.ILA     WILDERNESS     ADDITIONS 

The  substitute  revised  the  Senate  pro- 
posal in  three  areas.  First,  some  5,000 
acres  were  deleted  north  of  Beaver 
Points  at  the  north  end  of  the  area  to 
allow  for  timber  harvest,  if  Forest  Serv- 
ice determines  this  is  appropriate  Sec- 
ond, some  10.000  acres  were  added  to 
protect  the  unique  Sapillo  Box  Canyon 
with  Its  spectacular  rock  formations  and 
a  portion  of  Its  scenic  w  atershed  above  Its 
confluence  with  the  Gila  River,  as  well 
as  lands  withm  the  existing  Gila  Primi- 
tive Area  which  lie  along  the  highway 
Into  the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National 
Monument  These  additions  were  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  final  additions  compromise  rugged 
terrain  along  the  southwest  boundary  of 
the  area  These  additions  total  some  7.000 
acres  and  contain  rock  formations  which 
the  Forest  Service  believes  possess  "ex- 
traordinary wilderness  characteristics '. 
The  additions  will  also  provide  a  better 
wilderness  boundary  location  on  identi- 
fiable topographic  features  and  save  the 
Forest  Service  considerable  expense  In 
surveying  and  identifying  a  wilderness 
boundary 

FECOS     WILDERNESS     ADDITKJNS 

The  substitute  deletes  approximately 
9.000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  end  of 


the  area  for  its  timber  potential,  and 
12,000  acres  in  a  long  finger  of  Forest 
Service  recommended  wilderness  addi- 
tions to  the  east  of  the  Santa  ?>  Munici- 
pal Watershed  Recent  mineral  surveys 
m  this  tinker  have  re\ealed  a  good  com- 
mercial iMjtential  for  several  mineral  in- 
cluding lead,  copper  and  zinc  Lands  in 
this  area  that  he  within  the  Santa  Pe 
Municipal  Watershed  were  left  within 
the  wilderness  proposal  and  some  6.000 
acres  of  additional  lands  which  the  For- 
est Ser\ire  had  recommended  for  "fur- 
ther planning"  were  added  to  round  out 
wilderness  protection  of  the  upper  Santa 
Fe  River  watershed  Congress  is  aware 
that  the  Santa  Fe  Municipal  Watershed 
Is  currently  closed  to  public  entry,  and  a 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  sub- 
stitute to  insure  that  wilderness  desig- 
nation within  tne  watershed  will  not  in- 
terfere with  this  closure  or  with  anv  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  laws,  rules  or  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  the  watershed 

LATIR     PEAK     WILDERNESS 

The  substitute  adds  some  5  000  acres 
to  the  proposed  wilderness  for  a  total  of 
20.000  acres  The  addition  was  recom- 
mended for  w  Ideriiess  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  contains  the  beautiful  Heart 
Lake  and  scenic  Lake  Fork  Creek  drain- 
age, which  Is  the  most  heavily  used  ap- 
proach to  the  mountainous  country  In 
the  heart  of  the  proposal  As  in  the  Sen- 
ate bin.  land.i  containing  some  commer- 
cial timber  east  of  the  RIto  Claro  are  ex- 
cluded from  wilderness. 

WHEELER  PEAK  ADDmONS 

The  substitute  restores  some  5.600 
acres  which  were  deleted  from  wilder- 
ness in  the  Senate  pa.ssed  bill  This  'Saw- 
mill Creek"  area  abuts  land."-  owned  by 
the  Taos  Pueblo,  and  the  Pueblo  has  re- 
quested wilderness  because  of  the  area's 
proximity  to  several  religious  sites,  and 
importance  as  a  pristine  watershed.  In 
addit  on.  the  Sawmill  Creek  area  will 
complement  the  diversity  of  the  exist- 
ing wilderness  with  lower  elevation  lands, 
and  will  serve  to  spread  out  the  very  high 
primitive  recreation  use  which  the 
Wheeler  Peak  area  now  receives. 

BLUE  RANGE  PRIMITIVE  AREA 

The  substitute  corrects  an  Inadvertent 
error  in  the  Senate  bill  by  which  the  por- 
tion of  the  existing  Blue  Range  Primi- 
tive Area  in  Arizona  would  have  been  re- 
pealed The  fate  of  these  Arizona  lands 
will  presumably  be  addre.ssed  In  future 
leglslat  on  pertaining  to  RARE  II  lands 
in  Arizona. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

The  bill  designates  six  wilderne.ss  study 
areas  Three  of  these  areas  'Bunk  Rob- 
inson. Hell  Hole,  and  Whitmlre  Can- 
yon i  lie  adjacent  to  RARE  11  lands  in 
Arizona  which  were  identified  for  "fur- 
ther planning"  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  It  was  agreed  that  the  New  Mexico 
lands  should  undergo  further  wilder- 
ness study  so  as  not  to  have  their  wilder- 
ness consideration  limited  to  the  arbi- 
trary State  line  which  runs  through  the 
areas. 

The  Lower  San  Francisco  Wilderness 
Study  Area  of  the  Senate  bill  was  re- 
tained, but  was  reduced  in  size  from 
25  700    to    8.800    acres     The    8  800-acre 
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study  area  of  the  substitute  was  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  by  the  President, 
but  wilderne.ss  study  was  deemed  more 
appropriate  by  Congress  in  order  to  al- 
low time  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  motor- 
ized veh  cle  u.se  on  the  wildlife  and  ter- 
rain in  this  .scenic  river  canyon 

During  the  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tees field  inspection  tour  considerable 
sentiment  was  expressed  to  split  the  sub- 
stitute s  proposed  46  (I'lO-Hcre  Columbine- 
Hondo  Wilderness  Study  Area,  with  the 
approximate  western  two-thirds  going 
into  wilderness  and  lands  east  of  Gold 
Hill  dropping  Into  nonwilderness.  How- 
ever, mineral  survevs  in  the  area  are  still 
ongoing,  and  It  was  determined  that  ad- 
ditional time  was  r.eeded  to  a.ssess  the 
mineral  potential  before  a  final  wilder- 
ness decision  is  reached  Tlie  substitute 
therefore  legislates  the  Forest  Services 
recommendation  that  the  area  undergo 
further  wilderness  study. 

On  the  Texas-New  Mexico  border  the 
substitute  designates  a  21  OOn-acre 
Guadalupe  Escarpment  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  Although  this  area,  which  Iink.s 
Carlsbad  Caverns  and  Guadalujie  Moun- 
tains National  Parks,  was  recommended 
for  wilderness  by  the  Forest  Service,  it 
was  agreed  that  further  w  ilderness  study 
Is  a  preferable  designation  at  this  time 
Wilderne.ss  study  will  allow  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  area  has  a  high  po- 
tential for  oil  and  gas. 

SUF>ICIENCY    LANGUAGE 

The  sufficiency  langruage  is  e.sscntially 
the  same  formula  which  was  contained  In 
Senate  or  Hou.se  pas.sed  legislation  per- 
taming  to  RARE  IT  lands  in  California. 
Colorado,  and  Alaska  The  effects  of  this 
formula  are  thoroughly  discussed  in 
House  Report  96-1223  and  Senate  Report 
96-914  However,  the  substitute  departs 
from  the  previous  language  in  that  lands 
Identified  by  the  Forest  Service  m  RARE 
II  for  "further  planning"  are  released 
from  that  designation  As  such,  these 
lands,  unless  specifically  designated  for 
wilderness  or  wilderness  study  by  the 
substitute,  will  not  be  required  to  under- 
go further  wilderness  review  until  "sec- 
ond generation"  forest  land  management 
plans  are  developed  in  the  1990's. 

CRAZING 

Grazing  within  the  wilderness  and 
wilderness  additions  In  the  substitute 
will,  as  with  all  other  national  forest 
wilderness  areas,  be  governed  subject  to 
the  guidelines  contained  m  House  re- 
port 96-617  These  guidelines  have  al- 
ready been  implemented  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

riRFl    MANAGEMENT 

Fire  management  withm  the  wilder- 
ness and  wilderness  additions  of  the 
substitute  should  be  m  accordance  with 
section  4'd''l'  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
Further  congre.s.sional  guidance  on  this 
ls.sue  ran  be  found  on  page  37  of  House 
report  96-1223  and  on  page  6  of  House 
report  95-540  This  guidance  should  be 
applied  to  New  Mexico  Wilderness  area 

LANCMUIR 

The  substitute  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  S  2364  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  Chaco  Can- 


yon National  Historical  Park  and  Salinas 
National  Monument,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  by  Mr   Lujan. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  H  R  8298 
represents  a  compromise  which  is  equi- 
table to  all  involved,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  we  were  able  to  work  out  this  con- 
sensus legislation  with  our  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico  I  urge  its  adoption 
In  so  dome.  I  would  also  like  to  take  the 
time  to  expre.ss  my  personal  thanks  to 
Regional  Forester  Jean  Hassell  and 
Chuck  Williams  and  Linda  Brownlow 
of  the  National  Forest  Service  Without 
their  superb  efforts  in  coordinating  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee's  recent  New 
Mexico  field  inspection  tour.  I  am  doubt- 
ful that  we  would  have  been  able  to 
develop  this  con.sensus  bill  in  such  a 
short  time  period,  in  fact  I  know  we 
would  not  have. 

I  would  like  to  commend  particularly 
our  colleague  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Lujan  I  who  accompanied  us  on  our  field 
inspection  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
land  and  people  and  constructive  ap- 
proach enabled  us  to  reach  accommoda- 
tions on  the  various  issues  of  this  some- 
what complex  bill. 

Commendation  is  also  in  order  to  Sen- 
ator DoMENin  who  ureed  us  to  move  on 
this  in  this  .se.sslon,  and  to  Senator  Har- 
rison ScHMiTT.  who  accompanied  us  on 
the  field  trip  and  contributed  greatly  to 
our  understanding  of  many  important 
factors. 

Special  thanks  is  due  to  both  majority 
and  minority  staffs,  without  whose  out- 
standing expertise  and  extraordinary 
work  effort  this  consensus  bill  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

CENERAl   I.EAVF 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Sneaker.  I 
ask  unanmous  content  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lecislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  legislation  under  con.sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temt^ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^   1300 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happv  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr,  Lujan  ' . 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  want  to  offer  mv  sincere  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  dedication,  gomg 
way  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  get  this 
kind  of  legislation  passed  It  is  the  gen- 
tleman's style  to  visit  on  the  grounds  all 
of  the  various  areas, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
8298  which  has  taken  2  years  to  bring 
along.  All  «f  the  people  with  particular 
interests,  whether  it  is  timbering,  min- 
ing, ecological  concerns,  whatever,  have 
had  an  input  into  this  legislation.  One 
of  the  Items  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with,  we  were  able  to  clear  up  with  the 
Forest  Service  some  items  on  woodcut- 
ting for  those  residences. 

In  addition,  we  have  some  other  needs 
that  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  some  other 
legislation  that  has  been  hanging  for  a 
long  time  and  the  gentleman  was  very 


accommodating  and  we  were  able  to  put 

them  in. 

I  really  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  again  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
aijpreciate  it.  we  have  been  able  to  put 
together  some  legislation  that,  while  con- 
troversial in  nature,  because  of  the  gen- 
tleman's dedication  that  we  were  able  to 
smooth  out  most  of  the  rough  feelings 
and  It  worked  out  real  well 

As  I  say.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  my  bill,  HR,  8298,  which  is 
ba.sed  on  almost  2  years  of  work  study 
and  discussion  leading  to  a  Nev  Mexico 
wilderness  proposal  resulting  from  the 
RARE  II  process. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  it  to 
satisfy  the  Interests  of  everyone  involved, 
from  the  mining  Interests  to  the  timber 
interests,  from  the  cattlemen  to  the  con- 
servationists. Boundaries  have  been 
drawn  and  redrawn,  language  written 
and  rewritten,  additions  made  and  de- 
leted until  finally  we  have  arrived  at  a 
bill  that  provides  wilderness  protection 
for  those  areas  that  I  believe  truly  de- 
serve it.  Spectacular  mountains,  high 
plains,  deep  canyons,  and  primitive  riv- 
ers are  all  brought  within  the  wilderness 
system,  making  the  wilderness  areas 
within  New  Mexico  into  one  of  the  most 
complete  packages  in  the  United  States. 

Grazing  rights  are  taken  care  of,  tim- 
ber and  mining  interests  are  considered 
and  protected  through  the  exclusion  of 
those  lands  most  suitable  to  logging  and 
mining,  recreational  off-road  vehicle 
users  are  given  continued  access  to  those 
areas  of  greatest  importance  to  them, 
and  New  Mexican.'  are  provided  with  ad- 
ditions to  the  system  totaling  approxi- 
mately 600.000  acres  of  some  of  the  best 
wilderness  land  in  New  Mexico, 

Finally,  because  I  have  heard  from 
many  New  Mexicans  concerning  their 
interest  In  retaining  the  right  to  go  into 
areas  designated  wilderness  to  collect 
wood  for  their  own  personal  use.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Max  Peterson,  Ch.ef 
of  the  Forest  Service,  asking  him  to  pro- 
vide me  in  writing  with  assurances  that 
this  can  continue.  My  letter  to  him  fol- 
lows 1 

Dear  Max:  I  have  recently  been  involved  In 
work  on  a  RARE  II  Wilderness  bill  for  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  discussions 
of  the  bill  the  subject  of  permitting  wood 
cutting  in  Wilderness  Areas  came  up. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Forest  Service  ha?  a  policy  under 
which  permits  are  Issued  to  individuals  who 
want,  to  go  into  National  Forests  to  remove 
dead  and  down  wood  for  their  own  personal 
use  I  am  also  told  that  such  a  policy  would 
apply  to  a  Wilderness  Area  le  that  U  indi- 
viduals wanted  to  enter  a  Wilderness  Area 
to  bring  out  dead  and  down  wood  that  such 
a  permit  system  would  also  apply  and  they 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so  within  the 
same  restrictions  that  apply  to  other  areas  of 
a  National  Forest,  together  with  the  restric- 
tions that  aoply  to  a  Wilderness  Area  <  such 
as  a  prohibition  on  motorized  vehicles  i , 

I   would  aopreclate   hearln?  from   you  on 
this  Isstie  and  a.s<^umlng  that  my  Information 
Is  accurate,  a  letter  confirming  'ha'  <:och  a 
policy  exists  would  be  deeply  appreciated 
Be'it  reeardf 

Manuel  Lujan    Jr 

Also  conta-ned  m  H  R  8298  is  arolher 
bill  important  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
Nation  This  measure  would  establish  the 
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Laiuniuir  National  Researrh  Site  In  cen- 
tral New  Mexico 

Since  1954  scientists  have  been  con- 
ducting research  into  astronomical  and 
atmosiihenc  problems  m  the  Magdalena 
Mountains  whu  h  are  located  in  the  Ci- 
b<ila  National  Forest  But  this  research 
has  had  to  be  conducted  under  a  special 
use  iicrmit  issued  bv  the  Forest  Service 
since  tlie  enablint:  legislation  for  Cibola 
never  mentioned  scientific  research  as  a 
use  for  the  forest  Thi.s  has  resulted  In 
administrative  problems 

This  title  would  simply  Include  the 
research  site  in  the  multiple-usc  con- 
cept Recreation  activities  and  other  uses 
of  this  public  land  would  continue  with 
the  research  site  taking  equal  footing 
with  such  activity 

I  believe  it  is  Important  that  we  ap- 
prove this  since  the  site  in  question  Is 
itleal  for  research.  It  is  at  a  high  altitude 
and  It  is  free  of  any  pollution,  both  of 
these  qualities  are  essential  for  atmos- 
pheric studv  ThLs  is  a  good  idea,  protect- 
ing botti  scientific  research  and  our  for- 
est and  I  urge  its  approval 

The  final  title  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
Verme'o  Conservancv  District,  and  it 
relieves  it  of  it.s  repavment  obligation  to 
the  United  States  untU  such  time  as  the 
money  becomes  available  T\\c  Vermeio 
proiect  was  authorized  in  19.'i0  under  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  completed 
\uthln  5  years  Since  1966  the  district 
has  not  been  able  to  repav  the  debt  and 
there  are  no  immediate  prospect,-!  of  it 
being  able  to  since  the  ouant'tv  of  water 
that  was  to  have  been  available  to  irri- 
gate the  crons  has  consistently  fallen  ex- 
tremely short  The  debt  is  no'  pra-^ed  hut 
all  the  dellnnuencv  assessments  and  pen- 
alties are  canceled  Provision  Is  marie 
for  repavment  when  and  if  water  be- 
comes ava'lable  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  suoports  this  concept 

Title  s  estaM*shes  rhacn  Culture  Na- 
tlo'ial  Historical  Park  Archaeologists 
have  lone  known  that  »he  Annsa?!  rnlns 
in  rh<co  Ca^von  of  northwest  New  Mex- 
ico were  o'  ma 'or  Imnortance  In  under- 
slnnd'n'r  the  earlv  Pueblo  Indian  culture 
of  the  Sou^hu-pst  Chaco  was  a  ma  lor  citv 
of  Us  time  1  Onn  vears  ago  For  example, 
the  lartjest  anartment  house  In  the  world 
was  the  preat  ruin  at  rh^'co  until  a  larger 
anarfment  was  bulU  In  New  York  Citv  In 
the  ISSn's  We  have  known  that  Chaco 
was  n  ma 'or  trade  center  and  shells  from 
the  Picifc  anrl  OTrrot  bn»^es  and  f^^ath- 
ers  from  Mexico  have  been  found 

But  the  srreat  mvstery  has  remained 
of  "hat  Ch-icn's  role  in  earlv  South"  est 
culture  really  was  and  whv  Its  Inhabi- 
tants nbondoned  It  so  swlftlv  ROO  years 
aeo  Recent  discoveries  which  Chaco 
Culture  Historical  Park  would  protect 
mav  heln  give  us  the  answers  to  these 
Dernlexlng  questions  Archaeologists 
have  found  a  widesnread  road  complex 
in  northwest  New  Mexico  -and  like  anci- 
ent Rome,  all  roads  seems  to  lead  to 
Chaco 

Because  of  energv  development  now 
goInK  on  In  this  coal  and  uranium  rich 
area  of  New  Mexico,  without  expanded 
prntprtton  for  the  Chaco  redon  some 
o''  th«>  nieces  to  this  archaeological  pu/zle 
conld  he  lost  for  all  time  So  not  onlv  does 
this  title   protect   a  great   archaelogical 


resource,  but  It  could  help  answer  the 
questions  which  have  baffled  American 
science  for  a  century 

The  final  title  establishes  the  Salinas 
National  Monument  Ancient  Pueblo 
cultures  existed  near  the  Manzano 
Mountains  in  New  Mexico  for  centuries 
and  were  still  flourishing  when  the 
Spanish  arrived  in  the  16th  century  Mis- 
sions v^'ere  built  and  efforts  were  made 
to  grafton  Western  civilization  However, 
in  the  last  17th  century,  the  Comanches 
and  Apaches,  who  by  this  time  had  ac- 
quired horses,  increased  their  raids  on 
the  area  and  it  became  impos-slble  for 
the  Pueblos  to  maintain  their  culture. 
They  were  driven  to  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Valley  where  many  of  them  still 
survive 

When  the  Pueblos  left,  they  left  behind 
whole  villages  and  three  of  them,  all 
within  close  proximity.  Abo.  Quaral.  and 
Ciran  Quivira  would  comprise  the  Sa- 
linas National  Monument  The  Federal 
Government  currently  operates  Oran 
Quivira  as  a  national  monument  while 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  title  to 
Abo  and  Quaral  The  three  sites  tok'ether 
will  make  a  unique  package,  demonstrat- 
ing to  all  visitors  the  sense  of  life  at 
that  time. 

I^et  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  as  being  m  the 
best  interests  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  about  two  items  m  this  bill 
that  do  not  deal  with  wlldenifss  areas 
but  deal  with  units  of  the  national  park 
system.  These  were  added  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  Phillip  Btrton  . 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee, and  they  deal  with  the  Chaco 
Canyon  National  Historical  Park  and  the 
Salina.s  National  Monument  I  under- 
stand that  in  his  extended  remarks  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  Intends  to 
go  Into  greater  detail  on  those  two  Items. 
IS  that  correct' 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Si>eaker  I  do  so  in- 
tend Tliat  IS  one  of  the  items  that  we 
were  most  pleased  we  could  get  included 
in  here  and  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  who  is  now- 
speaking  was  able  to  work  it  out  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
to  include  the  Chaco  Culture  National 
Historic  Park  It  is  a  very  Important 
area  We  have  known  that  Chaco  for 
example,  in  past  years  was  a  major  trade 
renter  and  areius  like  that  need  to  be  pre- 
.served  We  tried  to  do  that  in  thi.s  par- 
ticular legislation  I  think  we  have  ac- 
complished that  We  have  a  problem  of 
energy  production  in  there  We  want  to 
be  sure  we  can  get  to  those  resources  but 
also  there  are  areas  that  mifst  be  pre- 
served and  this  has  been  ver>'  carefully 
drawn  and  taken  care  of 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  including  these  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  had  an  extra  day  on  mv  own 
time  when  I  went  out  there  and  I  took 
that  time  to  go  to  the  Bandalier  Na- 
tional Monument  which  is  not  included 
in  this  bill  but  it  is  an  existing  unit  of 
the  national   parks  system  and  I   went 


to  the  Fn.iiles  Canyon  where  there  are 
not  only  cliff  dwellings  but  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Pueblo  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  places  I  have  ever  been 
in  my  life  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
going  back  when  I  have  a  little  more  time 
and  vKsitmg  some  of  the  areas  because 
It  is  an  experience  that  Is  absolutely 
unique  and  inspiring 

Mr  LUJAN  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man can  get  back 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  com- 
ment about  the  importance  of  wilder- 
ness in  ureas  like  New  Mexico 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  m  that  we  have  been  able 
to  designate  some  of  the  beautif'il  areas 
of  this  countrv  and  of  the  State  of  New 
Mcxic  I  into  a  w;ldrrncss  area 

Riuht  outside  of  .Albuquerque,  we  have 
the  Sandia  Wilderness  It  is  a  picture  to 
look  out  of  your  window  in  Albuquerque 
and  see  it  We  certainly  want  no  devel- 
o.imcni  there 

I  had  a  lot  of  other  things  I  could  have 
said  II  praise  of  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion.". Ill  my  own  beautiful  home  State 
but  since  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
dedication. 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  as 
amended 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTII.  MID- 
Nlf  HT  SUNDAY  NOVEMBER  33, 
1980  TO  FILE  CONTERENCF  RE- 
PORT ON  H  R  f>487.  COLORADO  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .AfTairs  may  have 
until  midnight.  Sunday,  November  30. 
1980.  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H  R  5487.  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional Forest  System  la:..!'-  in  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  South  iJakota  for  In- 
clusion In  the  National  WlUierne.ss  Pres- 
ervation System   and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obU'ct'on  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTTNO  THE  CI  FRK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H  R  39  AI  ASKA  NATIONAI  IN- 
TEREST LANDS  CONSERVATION 
ACT 

Mr  LTDALL  Mr  Sneaker  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  'H  Con  Res  453 > 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  corrections  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  H  R  39  the  Alaska 
National    Interest    Lands    Conservation 
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Act    and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows 

H    Con    Res    453 

Kftohrd  by  the  Hou^c  o,'  RepTr!:rntatnes 
ithr  Srnate  rnnrurnngi.  Thai  In  llie  enroll- 
menl  of  the  bill  iHR  39),  to  prowUe  for 
the  deslgnatlcn  and  conservation  of  certain 
nubile  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  Includ- 
ing the  designation  of  units  of  the  National 
Park  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Nation..! 
Foreu,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Systems, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  make  tlie 
following  corrections: 

Add  at  the  end  of  section  1326  of  the 
Ijlll  the  following: 

"PUBLIC  LAND  ENTRttS  IN  ALASKA 

"Sec  1327  ia»  (1  I  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  ail  applications  made  pursuant  to  the 
Acts  of  June  1,  1938  .52  Stat  609).  May  3 
1927  (44  Stat  1364)  May  14  1898  1 30  Stat 
<13l,  and  March  3  18tl  (26  Stat  1097). 
which  were  fMed  wlili  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  within  the  time  provided  by  appli- 
cable law,  and  which  describe  land  In  Alaska 
that  was  available  for  entry  under  the  afore- 
mentioned statutes  when  sucli  entry  oc- 
curred, are  hereby  approved  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  where  pro- 
vided otherwise  by  paragraph  (31  or  i4)  of 
this  subsection  or  where  ihe  land  de  crlp- 
tlon  of  the  entry  must  be  aduisted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  which 
cases  approval  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  efTectlve  at  the  time  the 
adiustment  becomes  final 

■'i2)  Where  an  applli-atlon  describes  lani 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  or  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  In  the 
Tongass  or  Chugach  National  Forests  estab- 
lished before  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act 
or  by  this  Act,  and  the  described  land  was 
not  withdrawn  pvirsuant  to  section  11(a)  fl) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
or  where  an  appllrntlon  descrl»:es  land  which 
has  been  patented  or  deeded  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  or  which  on  or  before  the  date  of 
entry  was  validly  feleried  by  tentatively  ap- 
proved, patented  deeded  or  roi:firmed  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  pursviant  to  applicable  law 
and  was  not  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
illailDiAl  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  from  those  lands  made  avail- 
able for  selection  by  section  lliaii2)  of  the 
Act  by  any  Native  Village  certified  as  eligible 
pursuant  to  section  li(b)  of  such  Act,  para- 
graph 1 1 )  of  this  subfection  and  subsection 
ici  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  and  the 
application  shall  be  adjudicated  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  referred  to 
In  section  306(a)(1)  hereof,  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act.  and  other  appli- 
cable law 

"(3)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (o  shall  not  apply  and  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  adjtidlcated  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  referred  to  In 
section  306(a)  (  1  )  hereof.  If  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  A  Native  Corporation  files  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ithe  Sec- 
retary) Slating  that  the  applicant  l,s  not  en- 
titled to  the  land  described  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  said  land  Is  withdrawn  for  selection 
by  the  corporation  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Claims  Settlement  Act;  or 

"(B)    The  State   of   Alaska   files   a   protest 


wl'h  the  Secretary  stating  that  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  application  is  !,e:ess.irv  for 
access  to  lands  owned  by  the  United  States, 
the  Slate  of  Alaska  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  tlie  State  of  Alaska,  to  resources  lo- 
cated thereon  or  to  a  public  body  of  water 
regularly  employed  for  iransporlallon  pur- 
poses aiid  tiie  protest  states  with  specificity 
the  facts  upon  which  the  conclusions  con- 
cerning af'cess  are  based  and  that  no  reason- 
able alternatives  for  access  exist,   or 

■■(C)  A  person  or  entity  hies  a  protest  with 
the  Serreiary  stating  that  ;he  applicant  Is 
not  entitled  to  the  land  descirbed  In  the  ap- 
plication and  that  said  land  is  the  situs  of 
improvements  claimed  by  the  person  or 
entity 

"(D)  The  State  of  Alaska  files  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  respecting  an  entry  which 
was  made  prior  to  a  valid  selection  tentative 
approval,  patent  deed  or  confirmation  to 
the  State  ol  Alaska  pursL-.ant  to  applicable 
law 

(E)  Regarding  public  land  entries  within 
units  of  the  National  'Vlldllfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem established  or  expanded  m  this  act  any 
such  entry  not  properly  made  under  appli- 
cable law,  or  not  the  subject  of  an  applica- 
tion tiled  within  the  time  required  by  appli- 
cable law,  or  not  properly  maintained 
thereafter  under  applicable  law  shall  be 
adjudicated  pursuant  to  the  act  under 
which  the  entry  was  made 

"(4)  Paragraph  ( 1  i  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  ic)  shall  not  apply  to  any  appli- 
cation which  was  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  applicant 

••(b)  An  applicant  may  amend  the  land 
description  contained  in  his  or  her  applica- 
tion If  said  description  designates  land  other 
than  thai  which  the  applicant  Intended  to 
claim  at  the  time  of  application  and  if  the 
description  as  amended  describes  the  land 
orlj;lnally  Intended  to  be  claimed  If  the 
application  is  amended,  this  .section  shall 
operate  to  approve  the  application  or  to  re- 
qture  Its  adjudication,  as  the  case  may  be 
with  reference  to  the  amended  land  descrip- 
tion only:  Pro;  ided  That  tlie  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  of  Alaska  and  all  in- 
terested parties,  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  in- 
tended correction  of  the  entry^s  location. 
and  any  such  party  shall  have  until  the  one 
hundred  and  clgiitleth  day  following  the 
efTectlve  date  of  this  Act  or  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing mailing  of  the  notice  whichever  Is 
later,  to  file  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  protest  as  provided  In  subsection 
(bmB)  of  this  section  which  protest.  If 
timely,  shall  be  deemed  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  efTectlve 
dale  of  this  Act  notwithstanding  the  actual 
date  of  filing:  Provided,  further,  That  the 
Secretary  may  require  that  all  applications 
designating  land  in  a  specific  area  be 
amended  if  at  all  prior  to  a  dale  certain 
which  date  shall  be  calculated  to  allow  for 
orderly  adoption  of  a  plan  or  survey  for  the 
specified  area,  and  the  Secretary  shall  mall 
noliftcatlon  of  the  final  date  for  amendment 
to  each  affected  applicant  and  shall  provide 
such  other  notice  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  said 
date  Pronded  further.  That  no  application 
may  be  amended  for  location  following 
adoption  of  a  final  plan  of  survey  which 
includes  the  location  of  the  entry  as  de- 
scribed m  the  application  or  Its  location  as 
as  desired  by  amendment 

"(c)  WTiere  the  land  described  In  applica- 
tion I  or  such  an  application  as  adjusted  or 
amended  pursuant  to  subsection  'bi  or  ic 
of  this  section  i  ,  was  on  that  date  withdrawn 
reserved,  or  classified  for  powersite  or  power- 
projecl  purposes,  notwithstanding  such 
withdrawal,  reservation  or  classification  the 
described  land  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  un- 
appropriated, and  unreserved  wTthln  the 
meaning  of   the   Act*  referred   to   in  section 


306iai  (1  1  hereof  and  as  such,  shall  be  sub- 
'ecl  to  adjudication  or  approval  pursuant  to 
The  "erms  of  this  section  Proiided  hou:ever. 
That  if  the  described  land  is  included  fcs 
part  of  a  project  licensed  under  pan  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10  1920  '41  Stat 
24  (  ,  as  amended  or  is  presently  utilized 
for  purposes  of  generating  or  transmitting 
electrical  power  or  for  any  other  project 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  apply  and  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  adjudicated  purs-^iant  to  the 
appropriate  Act  Prorided  further  Thai 
•Ahere  the  applicant  commenced  occupancy 
of  the  land  after  Its  withdrawal  or  classi- 
fication for  powersite  purposes  the  entry 
shall  tie  made  subject  to  the  right  of  re- 
entry provided  the  United  States  by  section 
24  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  amended 
Protided  furthe-'  That  any  right  of  reentry 
reserved  In  a  patent  purs'.iant  to  this  section 
shall  expire  twenty  years  after  the  efTectlve 
date  of  this  Act  if  at  that  lime  the  land 
Involved  is  not  subject  to  a  license  or  an 
application  for  a  license  under  part  I  of 
ihe  Federal  Power  Act  as  amended  or 
actually  utilized  or  being  developed  for  a 
purpose  authorized  by  that  Act  as  amended 
or  other  Act  of  Congress 

••)d)  Prior  to  issuing  a  pa»ent  for  an 
entry  subject  to  this  section  the  Secretary 
shali  Identify  and  adjudicate  anv  record 
entry  or  application  for  title  to  land  de- 
scribed m  the  aoplicatlon  other  than  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  or  the  Act  of  May  17, 
1906  as  amended  which  entry  or  atiplica- 
llon  claims  land  also  described  m  the  ap- 
plication and  shall  determine  whether  such 
entrv  or  application  represents  a  valid  exist- 
ing right  to  which  the  application  is  sub- 
ject. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  rights.  If  any,  acquired  by 
actual  use  of  the  described  land  prior  to 
lis  withdrawal  or  classification,  as  affecting 
National  Forest  lands" 

Mr  UDALL  ■  during  the  reading  '  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ron,sent  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^Dore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req-uest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection   to   the   initial    request   of    the 
gentleman  from  Arizona" 
1310 

Mr  LU'AN  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object 

I  do  so  onlv  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution 

Mr  LT)AIL  Mr  Sneaker  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  thank  him  for  taking 
time  to  clarify  this 

I  think  this  is  the  last  screw  in  the 
door  that  we  are  going  to  lock  this 
Alaska  legislation  and  put  it  away 

Last  week  we  passed  the  Alaska  lands 
legislation  Earlier  this  week  we  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  make  certain 
corrections  and  changes  that  all  parties 
wanted  There  was  one  problem,  relating 
to  homesteads  that  we  had  coming  up 
this  morning  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
propriation bill  handled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr,  Yates '  I  pledged 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  if  we  could  get  it 
out  of  that  unfortunate  posture,  that  1 
would  see  in  this  Congress  and  f^nd  a 
method  or  a  way  to  get  this  addit'onal 
change  made;  so  it  has  been  cleared  with 
everybody    It  has  been  done  to  resolve 
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this  last  Issue,  the  homestead  matter 
the  Alaska  lands  bill 

This  will  permit  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  to  continue  and  to  be  completed  and 
It  can  be  sent  to  the  White  House 

This  IS  the  last  turn  of  the  screw  here 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

!<> 

A    motion    to   reconsider  was   laid   on 

the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  UDALl,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  ron.sent  that  all  Members  may 
have  fi  leRislatlve  days  in  which  to  revise 
ar.d  extend  their  remiirks  on  the  concur- 
rent  re.snluthin   Just   agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aruona'' 

There  was  no  objection 


REQUEST  TO  CONCUR  IN  SENATE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H  K  7466.  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  PERSONAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS FOR  HANDICAPPED  FED- 
ER.AL     EMPLOYEES 

Mr    FORD  of  Michigan    Mr    Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  H  R  7466'  tc 
amend  section  3102  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  and  "section  7  of  the  Feden.l 
Advisory  Committee  Act  to  permit  the 
employment  of  personal  a.sslstants  for 
handicapped  Federal  employees  both  at 
their  reKUlar  duty  st.ation  and  uhlle  on 
travel  status,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as   follows: 

Page  8,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

Sec  4  (ai  Section  8332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sviboectlon 

'■(  m)  (  1 )  Upon  application  to  the  omce  ot 
rers<jnnel  Management  any  Individual  who 
Is  an  employee  oi\  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thl.i  Bubsectlnii  and  who  has  on  such  date 
or  thereafter  acquires  5  years  or  more  of 
creditable  civilian  service  under  this  section 
(exclusive  of  service  for  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowed under  this  subsection)  shall  be  allowed 
credit  as  service  as  a  congressional  em- 
ployee) for  service  l>efore  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  while  employed 
by  the  Democratic  Senatr.rlal  CampalKn 
Committee  the  Republican  .Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  Republican 
National  Congreaslonal  Committee.  If — 

(A)  such  employee  has  at  least  5  years 
service  on  such  committees  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section    and 

"i  B)  such  employee  :nakes  a  deposit  to  the 
Fund  In  an  amount  eqvial  to  the  amount 
which  would  b«  rerjulret*  under  section  83)4 
(C)  of  thLs  title  If  such  service  were  service 
as  a  congressional  employee 

"lai  The  Office  shall  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Senate  (or  his 
designee  I  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  lor  his 
designee),  as  the  case  may  be  concerning 
the  service  of,  and  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation received  by   an  employee  with  respect 


to   which   credit    Is   to   be   sought    under    this 
subsection 

iji  An  Indlvldvial  receiving  credit  for 
service  for  any  period  liuder  this  subsectlo!) 
shall  not  be  granted  credit  for  such  service 
under  the  pruvlsK)ns  of  the  Social  Secur.ty 
Act  ■•. 

ibi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  elTect  on  the  date  "f  the  enactment 
u.'  this  Act 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mulligan  'during  the 
reading!  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou-s 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  a*  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  reguesl  of   tne  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection   to   the   initial    request   of   the 
gentleman  from  Mictugan     Mr    Ford'? 
Mrs     PENWICK     Mr    Speaker     I   re- 
.serve  the  right  to  object 

I  would  like  to  ask  itic  gentleman  a 
(juestion  Are  there  any  Federal  pension 
or  other  benefits  accruing  through  this 
measure  to  political  campaign  committee 
employees'" 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker 
If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  the  answer 
IS  no.  but  It  is  going  to  confuse  the  gen- 
tlewoman No 

Mrs  FENWICK  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  no  political  campaign  com- 
mittee employees  will  ret  eive  any  credit 
for  service  which  will  entitle  them  to 
larger  pensions  from  the  Federal  pension 
fund,  is  that  correct:* 

Mr    FORD  of  Michigan    That  Is  cor- 
rect. 
Mrs  FENWICK  Or  former  employees? 
Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  No.  that  la  not 
correct. 

Mrs  FENWICK  Why  not'  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  \\e  are  planning  to  put  political 
campaign  people  and  give  them  credit 
for  Federal  pensions  when  they  have 
been  engaged  in  political  campaigns' 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  It  is  entirely 
possible,  becaose  the  precedent  for  this 
was  set  several  vear.s  ago  when  we  did 
this  for  all  of  the  employees  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman's campaign  comm.ttee  and  our 
campaign   committee   m   this   House 

Mrs  FENWICK  Surely  we  should  not 
ask  the  public  to  do  that  One  of  the 
best  moments  in  my  campaign  when  I 

was  seeking 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Then  we 
should  not  emplov  these  people  to  work 
for  the  gentlewoman's  party  and  mine 
Mrs  FENWICK  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  party  These  are  political  cam- 
paign employees. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  If  the  gentle- 
woman has  a  quarrel  with  that,  it  is  not 
with  me.  It  Is  with  the  gentlewoman's 
own  caucus    Talk  to  them 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  am  talking  on  be- 
half of  the  public  I  am  not  taking  any 
partisan  position. 

Mr  FX3RD  of  Michigan  Well,  this  is  a 
partisan  organization  that  over  the  years 
has  employed  people  to  protect  the  two- 
partv  system  We  have  tried  to  deal 
evenhandedly  with  the  employees  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  par- 
ties If  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey     objects     to    employing     people     to 


preserve  the  two-party  system,  that  is 
not  a  matter  she  should  take  up  with 
me.  She  should  take  it  up  with  her  own 
party. 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  am  taking  it  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  because  that  is 
where  the  money  is  going  to  be  or  ul- 
timately Is  granted 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Nobody  is  get- 
ting anything  for  nothing.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentlewoman,  nobody  i.s  being 
unjustly  enriched 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  think  this  is  a  non- 
germane  amendment  which  does  not  be- 
long attached  to  this  bill, 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  I  do  not  know 
how  to  respond  to  the  gentlewoman 

Mrs  FENWICK   Mr  Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  object  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mrs    FENWICK    I  do,  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Objection 
IS  heard. 


CLARIF^'INO  RESPONSIBILITIES 

PERTAINING  TO  SUSPENSION  OF 
COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS 
WITH  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  EX- 
CHANGE SERVICE 

■  Mr  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark5  and  include  extraneous 
matter  ' 

Mr  DAN  DANIEL  Mr  Speaker  today 
I  place  In  the  Conc.ressional  Record 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Mai  Gen  Duane 
Stubbs.  Commander,  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service,  signed  by  the 
Honorable  Melvin  Price,  chairman. 
House  .Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Samiel  Stratton.  chairman. 
Investigations  Subcommittee  and  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Nonappropriated  Fund 
Panel  which  has  oversiKht  responsibility 
for  the  worldwide  military  resale  .■system. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  clarify 
the  responsibilities  of  General  Stubbs 
m  matters  pertaining  to  suspension  of 
cimpanies  and  their  representatives  do- 
ing business  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service 

For  several  months,  a  Federal  task 
force  had  under  investigation  allegations 
of  fraud  within  the  system  Indictments 
tui\e  been  returned  by  a  Federal  gtand 
jury  There  have  been  some  convictions 
as  a  result 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
those  Indicted  and  convicted  must  be 
denied  the  opportunity  of  doing  business 
with  the  military  resale  system  This 
type  of  behavior  will  not  be  tolerated 

Another  letter  is  being  prepared  to 
deal  with  those  companies  and  their  rep- 
r'.'sentatives  who  attempt  to  manipulate 
the  system  through  merger  or  subterfuge 

The  letter  follows 

CoMMmr-r  on   Armed  SMvicts. 
Waih\ngton   D  C    Noiember  20,  1910. 
Ma]   Oen   Di'*Nr  Sti-bbs 

Commander.  Army  arid  Axr  Force  Exchange 
Srri-rr  Red  Bird  Plaza  DaUas  Tei 
Dear  Oenerai.  Stibbs  Pursuant  to  its 
■iverslght  responsibility  for  the  military  ex- 
change systems  the  Nonappropriated  Fund 
Panel  of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
has   been   monitoring   closely   the   investlga- 
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tlon  by  a  Federal  Task  Force  into  allegations 
of  fraud  and  corruption  m  the  Army  and  A  r 
^,rce  Exchange  Services  (AAFES).  In  addi- 
twn  the  panel  has  been  examining  inde- 
Mndenlly  the  entire  AAFES  matter,  includ- 
ina  venQor  and  employee  misconduct 

in  August  1976  a  Federal  Task  Force  was 
established  to  Investigate  fraud  allegations 
within  AAFES.  The  Task  Force  consisted  of 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
justice.  Public  Integrity  Section.  United 
states  Attorney.  Office  for  the  Wesurn  and 
Northern  District  of  Texas,  the  F^eral 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  The  Task  Force  was  to  inves- 
tigate criminal  fraud  activities  of  AAFES 
employees,  vendors,  military  representatives 
and  contractors  doing  business  with,  or  at- 
tempting to  do  business  with.  AAFES 

The  Nonappropriated  Fund  Panel  has 
been  informed  that  certain  vendor  compa- 
nies 1  e  Churchill  Sales  Co  Inc  ,  Martin  A 
Taylor  Co  Inc  ,  and  Bazar,  Inc  Sales  Co 
have  pled  guilty  m  the  US  District  Court  in 
Dallas  Texas  to  violating  Title  18.  United 
Slates  Code  Sections  201ib)il)  and  201ib) 
,3)  by  bribing  AAFES  employees  We  have 
also  been  informed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
plea  bargaining  process  with  the  U  S  Attor- 
ney .s  Office  the  ertective  date  of  the  guilty 
pleas  for  two  of  the  companies  Is  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  pleas  The  effective  date 
for  Martin  A  Taylor  Co.  Inc  is  January  30 
IKHl  a:id  Churchill  Sales  Co  .  Inc  .  February 
6    1981 

Because  of  this  admitted  criminal  activity 
which  directly  involves  the  exchange  system, 
it  seems  incumbent  upon  AAFES  to  suspend 
ibeta  contractors  from  doing  business  with 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  protecti.ig 
the  interest  of  the  government  The  Defense 
Acquisition  1  605  1  e-stabllshes  that  a  firm 
or  individual  may  be  suspended  when  such 
firm  or  individual  is  suspected,  upon  ade- 
quate evidence  of  commission  of  fraud  or  a 
criminal  offense  as  an  incident  to  obtaining 
attempting  to  obtain  or  In  performance  of 
a  public  contract"  or  "of  commission  of 
bribery  ,  or  any  other  offense  indicating  a 
lack  of  bv-clnesa  .utegrlty  or  business  hon- 
esty, which  terlously  and  directly  affects 
the  question  of  present  responsibility  as  a 
government  contractor  "  or  "for  other  cause 
of  such  serious  and  compelling  nature,  af- 
fecting responsibility  as  a  Government  con- 
tractor as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  concerned  to  Justify 
suspension   ' 

The  panel  is  of  the  oolnlon  that  for  any  or 
all  of  these  reason.s  the  government  could 
Immediately  cease  doing  b"slness  with  the 
three  aforementioned  companies  or  any 
others  In  the  future  which  admit  their  crim- 
inal activity  within  the  AAFES  system 
Should  there  be  any  concern  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  the 
matter  you  should  know  that  we  have  teen 
informed  by  Kenneth  J  Mlghell.  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas  that  the  Department  of  Jvistlce  does 
not  take  an  official  position  In  the  matter  of 
suspension  or  debarment  and  that  AAFES 
should  make  Its  own  independent  decision 
concerning  the  status  of  these  companies 
vls-B-vls  their  doing  further  business  with 
AAFES 

While  the  pai^el  understands  that  you  have 
suspended  Bazar  Inc  Sales  Co  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  immediately  to 
suspending  the  other  two  companies  Fur- 
ther the  panel  strongly  recommends  'hat  In 
the  future  Immediate  considerations  be  given 
to  suspending  companies  which  admit  to 
criminal  activity  involving  the  AAFES  sys- 
tem or  Its  employees 

In  addition  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion 
that  aggressive  action  must  be  taken  against 


any  AAKES  employee  engaged  In  illegal  con- 
duct 

Sincerely. 

Dan   Daniel. 
Chairman   Soriappropriated  Fund 
Panel  Inveatigatxom  Subcommittee 
Meuvin   Price. 
Chairman.  House  Armed 

Services  Committee 
Samuci.  S  Stratton 
Investigations  Subcommittee 


COLUMBUS  DAY  ADDRESS  OF  THE 
REVEREND  WILLIAM  J  OHAL- 
LORAN,    S.J. 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  13,  1980.  the  people  of  this 
Nation  observed  Columbus  Day  Also  on 
that  day.  in  my  home  community  of 
Syracuse.  NY.,  a  gathering  took  place  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  to  mark  the  sixth 
aniiual  Columbus  Monument  Association 
luncheon. 

Before  several  hundred  distinguished 
members  of  the  community,  the  Rev- 
erend William  J.  O'Halloran.  S.J..  presi- 
dent of  LeMoyne  College,  delivered  a 
most  impressive  Columbus  Day  speech, 
one  which  I  feel  most  worthy  of  sharing 
With  my  colleagues: 

CoLUMBvs  Day  Address  by  William  J  O'Hal- 
loran S  J    President  Le  Moyne  College 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville  in  Spain  there  remain  today 
some  of  the  most  precious  historical  docu- 
ments in  the  world  They  are  part  of  the 
collection  which  makes  up  the  Bibllotheca 
Colomblna  and  contain  books  which  Chris- 
topher Columbus  annotated  in  his  own  hand 
Among  them  is  a  copy  of  Seneca  s  Medea 
which  belonged  to  the  discoverer  s  son  Ferdi- 
nand It  is  open  to  a  prophecy  written  by 
Seneca  fourteen  centuries  earlier. 

•  An  age  will  come  after  many  years  when 
this  Ocean  will  loose  the  chains  of  things. 
and  a  huge  land  lie  revealed  " 

"This  prophecy'  wrote  his  son  in  the 
margin  of  his  book,  "was  fulfilled  by  my 
father  in  the  year  1492   " 

The  ship's  log  recorded  that  land  appeared 
two  hours  after  midnight  on  the  71st  day — 
distant  cliffs  shining  in  the  glow  of  a  blazing 
moon  Columbus  named  the  land  for  the  Holy 
Savior.  San  Salvador  called  the  people  los 
Indlos  The  day  was  October  12  1492  The 
discoverer  was  forty  years  old 

He  claimed  the  lands  for  Spain  for  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  and  for  himself  A  small 
ill-fated  colony  was  settled  where  he  had 
spent  his  first  Christmas  In  the  New  World 
He  called  it  La  Navidad  and  then  sailed  off 
in  an  easterly  direction  for  his  triumphal 
return  to  Spain 

The  Indies  Columbus  found  were  not  the 
Japan  he  sought— they  did  not  hold  the 
riches  and  treasures  which  the  King  of  Spain 
longed  to  have  from  the  Orient  Instead. 
It  was  the  New  World  the  land  of  discovery. 
of  beauty,  of  inestimable  resources 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first  of 
manv  Italians  to  discover  the  Nev.-  World 
The  six  famous  explorers  who  followed  him 
determined  the  entire  future  course  of 
American  history  They  were  Olcvannl 
Caboto,  known  to  us  today  by  the  name  the 
Entrllsh  gave  him  John  Cabot  In  1497,  Ver- 
razanno  In  1524,  Marco  da  Nlzza  in  1640, 
Enrico  Tontl  In  1680,  Padre  Chlno  In  1700. 
and  Francesco  "Vigo  In  1779. 

With  Caboto.  the  English  claimed  legal 
title  to  their  colonies  In  New  England  and 


Virginia.  With  VerraBWino.  the  French  laid 
claim  to  their  holdings  in  this  very  part  of 
America  where  we  are  today  They  called  It 
Nouvelle  France.  New  France,  and  with  V«r- 
razanno  there  began  the  parade  of  famous 
French  explorers  of  whom  Father  Simon  Le 
Moyne  was  one  Marco  da  Nlesa  was  the  <lls- 
coverer  of  the  southwest  and  Padre  Chlno, 
whose  statue  represents  Arizona  in  the  Cap- 
itol In  Washington  was  ita  mlasionary.  The 
lands  of  our  midwest,  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans,  were  controlled  by  Enrico  Tontl.  a 
disciple  of  LaSalle,  for  over  twenty  yean 
Without  Francesco  'Vigo,  Michigan,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
might  be  part  of  Canada  today. 

Ironically  and  sadly,  this  great  llUny  of 
Italians  who  discovered  America — North. 
South.  East  and  West,  did  not  settle  it  with 
those  gracious  warm,  creative,  hard-working 
and  enormously  talented  people  who  have 
given  the  world  its  Caesars  and  Its  PopM 

However,  as  we  honor  Columbus  today  In 
Syracuse  which  Is  rightfully  proud  of  its 
lovely  statue  of  Columbus  erected  by  Joseph 
Pletrafesa.  we  also  honor  those  more  recent 
Italians  who  discovered  America  and  en- 
riched It  by  building  Its  canals,  its  Indus- 
tries. Its  universities,  its  professions.  Its 
churches  and  Its  politics  Their  discovery  is 
the  story  of  courage,  of  ambition,  and  of 
hope  It  is  the  story  of  the  power  behind  a 
dream  and  of  the  determination  and  sacrifice 
which  made  that  dream  come  true 

The  new  Italian  discovery  of  America  be- 
gins in  1880  and  continues  until  this  very 
day  Before  1880  Italians  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  total  U  S  immi- 
gration Most  of  them  came  from  Northern 
Italy  After  1880  Italian  newcomers  to  the 
United  States  staved  well  over  10.000  each 
year  after  1890  the  number  climbed  to  50  000 
a  year,  after  1900  to  100  000  In  1913  377  000 
Italians  left  home  for  America  Prom  a  na- 
tion whose  population  was  about  3S  million, 
3  420,000  soueht  a  new  life  here  Most  of 
them  came  from  the  south  In  1907  for  ex- 
amnle  6  percent  of  the  Italians  were  Vene- 
tians 11  percent  were  from  Lombardy,  78 
percent  were  from  Cam-ianla  and  76  t>ercent 
were  from  SIcllv  and  represented  well  In  ex- 
cess of  40  percent  of  total  U  S    Immigration 

The  averaee  Italian  arrived  In  America 
with  a  total  net  worth  of  $17  Thev  settled 
down  In  the  maior  cities  of  the  East  Coast 
where  thev  landed  And  this  for  two  rea- 
sons: first  of  al!  $17  didn't  pet  you  very 
far,  and  secondly  almost  every  one  of  them 
at  least  on  arrival  hooed  one  day  to  go 
back  home  If  thev  stayed  along  the  coast 
the  trip  back  would  be  etisler  to  make 

A  few  went  back,  but  not  many  and 
thank  God  The  followers  of  Columbus  have 
peopled  this  great  land  of  ours  with  teach- 
ers and  musicians  and  doctors  and  artiste 
senators  and  governors  Judges  industrial- 
ists, builders,  mavors  blshoos  priests,  reli- 
gious brothers  and  sisters  They  eave  us  our 
first  American  saint   Francesca  Cabrinl 

How  can  one  summarize  or  recapitulate 
that  cascade  of  contributions  made  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  Italian- 
American  community''  It  Is  impossible  to  do 
it  Justice  All  the  same  while  recognizing 
this  impossibility,  there  does  seem  to  be  one 
characteristic  of  which  we  can  speak  and 
which  more  than  any  other  captures  the 
spirit  of  these  wonderful  people  It  is  their 
love  and  zest  for  lite  The  vitality  of  Italian 
people  is  expressed  m  countless  directions 
The  affection  and  devotion  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  families  and  esoeclally 
upon  their  children  Is  a  thrill  to  behold 
The  way  in  which  they  reach  out  in  this 
Syracuse  community,  to  all  who  are  bur- 
dened with  Ignorance  poverty,  sickness  and 
need  makes  up  the  dallv  account  of  good 
things  going  on  here  They  know  how  to 
live  and  enjoy  life  and  how  to  share  that 
living  and  enioyment  with  others  They  are 
alive    to    their   country     their   church     "■' 


and 
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their  city  We  s*luTe  rhrmtopher  Columbus 
on  this  day  nf  his  dlscovrrv  »nd  we  salute 
the  Itallan-Ameruan  people  who  discover 
in  our  own  day  the  new  Americas  of  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge 
Thank   you  very  much 


DISTURBING   CONDUCT  OK  ETTHICS 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez*  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
probably  the  only  Member  on  re<-ord,  at 
least,  who  is  not  serving  on  the  .so-called 
Ethics  Committee  or  the  Committee  on 
the  Offlciiil  Standards  of  Conduct,  who 
has  made  an  effort  to  t)ecome  fiimiliar 
with  Its  proceedmg.s  What  I  have  learned 
is  extremely  disturbing.  I  feel  that  1  owe 
It  at  least  to  my  colleagues  to  report  on 
that  feeling  and  my  concerns  I  certainly 
hope  nobody  interprets  even  my  actions 
on  October  2  as  one  that  is  against  vir- 
tue or  righteou.sne.ss  or  propriety,  be- 
cause certainly  I  think  my  own  actions 
in  J7  >ears  in  an  elective  public  offlce 
demonstrate  rnv  esteem  for  that 

I  think  that  history  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  way  that  an  ofTlcial  guaran- 
tor of  virtue  can  be  either  consistent 
or  just  All  hlstorv  shows  us  this  I.  In 
my  own  personal  family  history,  can 
attest  to  inriulsitions  and  their  results 
and  consequences. 

n  1320 
An  inquisition  is  to  guarantee  the 
puritv  of  the  faith,  but  no  inQui.sitor  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  eves  of  history  as 
either  faithful  nor  just,  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  profess  a  faith  and  another  to 
enforce  It 

This  IS  tlie  wiiv  It  Is  with  our  own  of- 
ficial ethics  committee  As  faithful  as  it 
mav  be  and  I  am  sure  it  has  tried,  as 
dedicated  as  I  know  they  are.  the  com- 
mittee cannot  escaiH*  its  own  dilemma  for 
the  course  of  human  conduct  Is  too  com- 
plex to  narrow  down  to  a  simple  unalter- 
able few  rules  Circumstances  alter  and 
make  complex  what  may  seem  simple 

This  is  especially  true  In  the  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  on  lis 
adoption  of  the  resolution  leading  to  the 
formation  of  this  committee  As  I  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  bring  some  attention 
at  that  time  a  few  years  ago  and  pointed 
out  unsuccessfully  that  no  House  since 
1789,  where  the  first  one  had  seen  fit  to 
venture  into  that  swamp,  and  that  since 
we  had  decided  that  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ruled  bv  law.  if  we  are 
supposed  to  be  a  deliberative  bodv  Un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  happened  and 
the  worst  of  the  fears  that  I  even  sus- 
pected have  come  to  pass 

This  is  especially  true  In  our  present 
embroilment    In    the    ,o-calIed    Abscam 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Investigations  and  the  crimes 
for  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing 

Moreover    as  time  passes    the  courts 
may  alter  th-ir  mdgment  and  I  am  rea- 
sonably secure  that  they  will    as  Indeed 
hey  have  In  the  case  of  a  former  col- 
league, Mr    HelstaskI   That.  Indeed    has 


already  hap(>encd  ar;d  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  hai)pen  more  frequently  into 
the  future  a.s  these  disturbing  dc^elnp- 
ments  recorded  just  m  the  last  few  da\s 
continue  to  be  recorded 

In    such    circumstiuices    the    haste    to 
judge   may    be   the  greatf-r  Mn     But   the 
fommittee    created    a    precedent,    as    I 
stated  before  m  the  Myers  matter,  which 
forces  It  to  reach  quick  judgments  now 
I   pointed   out    to   the  committee,   be- 
cau.se  I  went  before  the  committee  yes- 
terday—m  today  s  Rn  OKI.  of  yesterdays 
proceedings  I  inserted  the  transcript  of 
my  appearance  before  that  committer — 
I  went  to  the  committee  head-on    face- 
to-face,   because   I   think   that   the  only 
responsible    thing    to    do.    since    I    have 
been  .speaking  out  on  the  floor,  and  my 
sp«'aking    out    wa-s    very    condemnatory. 
and  U  \vill  tontinue  to  be    of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  committee  and  it-s  hirelings 
I   pointed   out   to  the  commitu-e   that 
certain  actions  of  its  coun.sel.  Mr  E   Bar- 
rett    Piettyman      are    questionable      It 
seems  that  Mr   Prettvman  interrupted  a 
court  proceeding  m  the  Jenrettp  matter 
which  I  brought  out  on  the  17th  of  this 
month,  this  week,  and  to  which  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  denying  what  I 
had  said  and  stating  that  he  was  sorry  I 
had  labored  under  the  misapprehension 
of  an  erroneous  news!aper  report  m  the 
New  York  Times    But  when  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  yesterday,  lo  and 
behold.    It    was    not    I    who    was    proved 
wrong,  nor  the  New  York  Times    it  was 
the  chairman  who  made  no  allusion  to 
hLs  mistake  and  to  his  strongly  worded 
letter,  and  which  he  had  sent  to  me  and 
which  copy  I  inserted  in  the  Record,  and 
which    I    invite   mv    colleagues    to   read. 
hopefully 

Mr  Prettyman  interrupted  the  court 
proceedings  in  the  John  Jenrette  matter 
la-st  FYidav  a  week  ago  The  purpose  he 
says,  was  to  advise  John  J  Jenrctte  that 
the  committJ-e  had  agreed  to  conduct  a 
hearing  and  that  Mr  Jenrette  had  7 
days  m  which  to  respond 

Then  Mr  F'reltyman  went  t)eyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  I  .-tate  this  now 
categorically- -I  did  in  a  suspen.seful 
manner  earlier  this  week,  but  I  do  so  now 
categorically  -to  say  that  all  of  the  pro- 
ceedings could  be  avoided  If  Mr  Jen- 
rette resigned  Mr  Prettyman  does  not 
deny  that  he  suggested  resignation  to 
Mr  Jenrette  m  yesterday  s  proceedings 
or  at  any  time  since  that  I  know  of  Yet 
this  was  the  gravamen  of  my  argument 
when  I  first  got  up  U>  speak  and  for  the 
f'rst  time  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  these  malpractices  of  this  spe- 
cial coun.sel  for  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  I  told  the  com- 
mittee head-on  yesterday  that  I  ques- 
tioned the  ethics  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee and  the  hiring  and  I  do  so  again 
today  because  I  think  it  ls  most  un- 
ethical 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  he  had  no 
right  to  suggest  any  such  course  of  ac- 
tion It  was  exactly  like  an  inquisitor  who 
.'^ay.s  "If  you  choose  to  abandon  your 
position  the  torment  and  torture  will 
stop  Mr  Prettyman  has  no  right  and 
no  authority  to  say  what  the  House 
might  do 

This  is  the  i.ssue    If  that  kind  of  con- 


duct IS  countenanced  it  \m11  be  iJOs.slble 
for  a  future  Prettyman  to  approach  any 
Member  with  the  threat  of  disciplinary 
artion  unless  that  Member  obeys  his 
bidding  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
assures  the  independence  of  any  legis- 
lator It  is  the  indeijendence  of  its  mem- 
bers, complete,  thorough  indejiendence 
lo  speak  out.  even  when  he  is  a  thorn 
on  the  side  and  a  torment  and  a  bother 
to  the  powers  that  be.  in  England  and 
the  King  or  the  courts,  incidentalh 

If  we  open  ourselves  as  we  have  and. 
as  I  said  yesterday  stripiied  naked  now 
of  that  indei)endencc  we  lose  the  inde- 
pendence which  I  most  seriously  say  we 
have  indeed  already  done  so  It  is  that 
simple 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  becau.se  ap- 
parently yesterday  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  its  counsel  were  not  aware 
apparently  of  the  decision  by  the  circuit 
court  m  the  matter  of  Henr\  Helstoski. 
whose  case  has  been  gong  on  for  4  or  5 
years,  and  m  which  case  the  court  reem- 
lihasizcd  the  vital  need  to  insure  the 
independence  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Government  The  court 
says  in  Its  opinion  that: 

In  considering  whether  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  <.peerh  or  debate  clause  was 
Infringed  In  the  prand  Inry  nroi  eedlngs  we 
need  not  repeat  our  recent  dlscus.Mr,ns  of  the 
history  and  the  purpo.se  of  that  constitu- 
tion*! privilege  at  length  Tlie  privilege 
is  not  one  of  nondl.sclosure  but  of  nnn- 
evidentiary  use  It  is  also  testimonial  in  na- 
ture A  Congressman  may  not  be  required  to 
testify  to  a  legislative  act,  even  In  third 
party   cases 
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A  privilege  was  not  waived  in  this  par- 
ticular case  The  Supreme  Court  had  said 
that  the  guarantee  of  the  clau.se  and 
those  guarantees  are  vital  to  our  .<;ystem 
of  government  and  should  be  treated 
with  the  sensitivity  that  such  important 
values  require  The  court  also  observed 
that  the  privilege  existed  to  prevent  in- 
timation by  the  Executive  and  accounta- 
bility before  a  possibly  hostile  judiciary 

We  must  not  forget— and  I  think  I 
am  the  only  one  so  far  to  have  brought  It 
out — that  up  to  now  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  Intimidation  not  only  by  the 
Executive,  to  wit,  the  FBI.  but  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  courts  If  it  were  a  practi- 
cal, politically  experienced  body,  it  would 
have  also  said  what  is  realistically  a  third 
and  mast  powerful  course  of  all.  and  that 
IS  the  press  which  al.so  is  capable  of  in- 
t:m  datlon  as  was  amnly  revealed  here 
before  we  actually  got  into  the  formality 
of  this  Ethics  Committee  In  the  case  of 
Representative  Wayne  Hays,  where  a 
local  Washuigton  newspaper,  through 
an  editor  who  became  Incensed  because 
Wayne  Hays  had  very  crudely  In  the 
newspapers  attacked  his  morality  along 
the  lines  that  the  editor  was  attacking 
Wayne  Hays'  morality 

Then  that  paper  went  after  Wayne 
Hays  I  do  not  think  anybody  here  as  a 
Member  who  was  here  at  that  time  or 
anybody  In  Washington  who  followed  the 
course  of  that  will  say  that  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  any  man.  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  or  not.  to  have  withstood 
that  a.ssault 
Then  the  other  case,  the  Abscam  case. 
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where  the  Justice  Department  Itself, 
through  its  Attorney  General,  admitted 
that  It  had  violated  propriety  because  of 
the  leak.s  intended,  coldly  premediUted 
and  calculated,  in  the  Abscam  case;  leaks 
that  the  newspaper  then  di.sseminated 
and  circulated  at  great  length  that  In- 
volved—incidentally— what  has  turned 
out  to  be  innocent  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  nonmembers. 

What  remedy  Ls  there  to  that  kind  of 
an  as,sault  from  the  press?  The  press  Is 
the  most  privileged  of  all  of  the  groups 
in  our  society  because  of  the  first  amend- 
ment and  thank  God  I  certainly  am  for 
that  but  what  happens  when  that  privi- 
leged group,  with  that  awesome  power, 
becomes  corrupted''  Who  then  purifies 
the  corrupt? 

There  is  no  force  as  has  been  exempli- 
fied m  the  history  of  that  profession  to 
try  to  ixjlicc  itself  because  they,  the 
newspaper  people  take  the  attitude  that 
they  can  police  them.selves.  and  this  is 
something  they  have  never  accepted 
about  the  Congre.ss 

In  fact,  it  was  under  the  pressure  of 
the  newspaper  tirade  that  these  resolu- 
tions and  amendatory  processes  to  these 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
House  itself 

What  happens,  say.  in  the  case  of  the 
columnist,  a  famous  national-Interna- 
tional columnist,  Kilpatrick,  who  appar- 
ency did  no  more,  no  less  than  what 
some  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
charged  with,  as  a  conflict  of  interesf 
Well,  the  committee  that  is  supposed  to 
do  the  policing — their  equivalent  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct—did not  do  anything  In  fact,  even 
though  Mr  Kilpatrick  admitted  he  took 
some  money  in  writing  something  that 
was  obviously  in  conflict  with  his  duties 
as  a  free,  independent,  and  untrammeled 
journalist,  the  committee  said.  "Well, 
we  do  not  know  It  is  in  that  threshold  " 

He  said.  "I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
done  wrong."  like  everybody  else  in  a 
similar  situation  has  said 

Mrs  FENWICK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  iMrs   Fenwicki  . 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  I  must  ask  Is  it  not  differ- 
ent to  be  In  the  public  service'  Is  It  not 
different  when  there  is  the  trust  of  the 
public  requested'  Should  not  a  higher 
standard  obtain?  Are  w-e  not  here  with 
a  far  heavier  responsibility  than  any 
others? 

Mr  GONZALEZ  There  is  no  question 
of  that,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing nbout  There  is  no  question  that  we 
do  and  we  must  as  a  matter  of  reality. 
As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  if  we,  any  of 
us  elected  by  the  people,  were  to  have  as 
a  practice  what  is  common  in  business  In 
automobile  sales,  in  the  mechanic  trade, 
and  the  other.  If  we  were  to  have  that 
kind  of  ethical  or  unethical  conduct,  we 
would  not  last  in  office  too  long  We  are 
bound,  of  necessity,  to  have  a  higher  code. 
We  do 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  bv  the  same 
token,  just  because  we  are  Members  of 
the  Congress  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
be  judged  wrongly  and  denied  the  con- 


stitutional rights  that  every  other  Ameri- 
can is  conceded  This  Is  what  this  issue 
IS  all  about  We  are  talking  about  intimi- 
dation, despite  probity  and  nght-mind- 
edness  and  virtue;  independence  from 
intimidation  by  either  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  or  any  other 
powerful  force  such  as  the  press  That  is 
the  I.ssue  not  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  Of  course,  we  should. 

I  would  say  that  anybody  in  a  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  has  violated  in  the 
worst  way  when  he  lowers  his  standards, 
even  if  acceptable  legally  But  this  is 
where  we  get  into  what  I  call  the  bramble 
patch,  because  I  will  have  a  question  I 
will  ask  of  the  gentlewoman  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  quantum  of  the 
sin  from  a  moral  standpoint  now  of  Mr 
Michael  O  Myers,  who,  because  of  the 
pressure  that  everybody  is  under  to  be 
for  free  enterprise,  employment,  activity 
in  his  district,  decides  to  enter  mto  an 
agreement  concerning  some  busine.ssmen 
that  want  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into 
his  district,  and  so  forth' 

And  then,  of  course,  m  the  good  old 
tradition,  why  not  make  money  while  you 
are  doing  it'  We  know  that  is  wrong,  but 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  Mem- 
bers now  who  report  receiving  contribu- 
tions in  the  campaign  jurt  past  from  168 
PAC's  to  a  total  of  $178,000  where  95  per- 
cent of  those  PAC's  have  business  pend- 
ing or  have  had  business  or  will  with  the 
committee  that  Member  belongs  to? 

Will  the  gentlewoman  tell  me  there  is 
a  moral  difference?  What  about  the  con- 
duct standards  there' 

Mrs.  FENWICK  I  am  not  qualified  to 
sit  as  a  moral  judge  I  would  not  wish  to 
judge  on  that  ground:  but  I  will  say  one 
thing  I  think  these  special  Interest 
groups  and  their  contributions,  the  con- 
tributions that  they  make  are  the  great- 
est single  evil  that  is  still  lawful  in  our 
whole  election  system  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they 
come  from  everv  side. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  That  is  true. 

Mrs  FENWICK.  Not  just  business  not 
just  labor,  not  just  milk,  not  just  teach- 
ers; everybody  It  is  wrong  I  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1974  That  is  when  I  was 
first  elected.  How  much  was  spent  by 
the  PAC's.  the  special-interest  groups' 
TNvelve  and  a  half  million  dollars.  In 
1976.  $22  6  million  In  1978,  over  $35 
million. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  said,  this  is  surely 
the  best  Congress  that  money  could  buy. 
Now  what  are  we  saying?  We  are  savin? 
that  this  is  an  evil  system ;  we  are  saying 
that  it  has  been  approved,  it  is  consid- 
ered lawful,  it  is  not  considered  to  be 
unethical,  even  by  Members  of  the  House 

But  we  here  sit  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  judging  the  qualifications  of 
our  Members   Somebody  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  agree  wholly  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman The  only  thing  is  that  even 
PAC's.  as  such.  I  can  see  where  there  is 
an  argument  in  favor  of  their  participa- 
tion. But  there  is  this  little  difference 
here  where  the  PAC  concerned  or  the 
individual  has  business  in  which,  as  an 
individual  contributing  to  me.  having 
jurisdiction  of  a  special  nature  by  mem- 
bership on  the  committee  that  has  that 


jurisdiction  I  think  it  raises  it  to  a  little 
different  position  but  the  gentlewoman 
and  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
those  fine  gradat  ons  of  differences  m 
any  bill  attemptinp  to  control  lobbying 
or  improper  lobbyinp 

I  am  m  total  sympathy  with  what  the 
centlewoman  is  saying  and  saymg  elo- 
quently but  at  this  point,  it  is  not  the 
thrust  of  what  I  am  very  much  concerned 
and  distressed  about 
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I  think  I  know  the  gentlewoman  well 
enoueh  to  know  that  if  I  ever  can  get 
around  to  developing  the  points  I  want 
to  make  she  will  be  equally  concerned 
because  I  really  feel  this  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  independence  and  the  con- 
tinued stability  of  this  body  perhaps  its 
eventual  existence,  of  any  in  its  history 
since  1789 

Mrs  FEN'AVTCK  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean,  the  attacks  of  the  press' 

Mr,  GONZALEZ  No,  no  The  press  is 
just  incidental  I  happened  to  stray  off 
into  the  press  because  I  was  using  that  as 
an  example  of  how  even  the  most  priv- 
ileged groups  who  because  of  the  priv- 
ilege, then  impart  the  tremendous  pow- 
er.-^ they  do  under  our  society  today 
Because  the  gentlewoman  knows  that  if 
she  gets  a  vicious  or  vindictive  or  cor- 
ruptive, powerful  newspaper  against  her 
she  cannot  compare  her  powers  of  a  Con- 
gresswoman  to  that  one  And  what  I 
am  saying  is  Who.  then,  purifies  the  cor- 
rupter? Who  has  the  power  to  oversee'' 

Well,  we  know  that  we  do  not  want 
that  because  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  because  we  still 
have  faith  and  confidence  that  that  is 
still  the  best  and  surest  guardian  of  our 
purity  of  our  processes  and  our  freedom 
and  democracy  which  is  so  unique  and 
wh;ch  at  all  costs  we  must  preserve,  and 
which  I  believe  is  under  threat. 

Mrs  FENWICK  What  is  the  threat 
that  the  gentleman  most  fears' 

^  r.  GONZ>>LEZ  If  the  gentlewoman 
please.  I  would  have  to  go  back  mlo  the 
two  previous  special  orders  And  I  am 
going  to  say  this  Briefly  put.  what  I  was 
starting  to  get  into  and  what  I  tried  to 
bring  out  on  the  17th  and  then  again 
yesterday,  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to 
the  intimidation  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  disturbing  aspects  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  these  cases  that  we  have 
had  m  some  pending  and  some  yet  to 
be.  and  some  of  the  practices  that  have 
occurred  already  thit  have  not  been 
recorded  but  which  are  unquestionably 
intimidation. 

Mrs  FEN'WICK  The  gentleman  refers 
to  the  Justice  Department' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  I  would  like  to  inter- 
est the  gentlewoman,  if  she  has  the  time 
and  when  she  can.  to  read  my  remarks 
of  the  17th  and  yesterday,  because  that 
would  answer  the  question  a  little  bit 
better.  ,,, 

Mrs,  FENWICK.  If  my  colleague  will 
vield,  the  investigations  of  the  Justice 
Department,  at  least  in  the  public  that 
I  see.  have  been  the  only  reassurance, 
almost,  that  they  have  that  somebody 
reallv  cares.  They  have  been  an  Immense 
consolation  and  satisfaction  that  some- 
body seems  to  be  really  not  saying  that 
there  are  some  people  above  the  law 
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Mr  GONZALEZ  Well.  now.  there  Is  no 
question  that  there  us  every  bit  ot  a  duty 
and  obhgation  on  the  part  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  courts  for 
that  matter  But  this  is  not  what  Is  in- 
volved What  IS  involved  is  the  improper 
Incursion  and  the  overzealous  exertion 
on  the  part  of  those  offlcials 

Mrs   FENWICK  On  the  methods'" 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Well,  on  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  their  technique  as 
they  impinge  on  the  freedom  from  intim- 
idation of  the  Members  of  the  Represent- 
ative body.  And  this  is  what  should  be  of 
grave  concern  to  us 

Mrs.  FENWICK  I  think  if  any  method 
is  contrary  to  lawful  practice,  it  should 
be  abolished  for  everybody  I  would  not 
like  to  see  the  Members  of  the  House  or 
the  other  body  exempt  from  any  system 
that  applies  to  the  people  of  this  country 
as  a  whole 

Mr  GONZALEZ  There  is  no  way  that 
can  t)c  done  There  should  not  be  any 
exemption,  and  the  fact  is  that  these 
practices  have,  in  the  case  of  Members 
of  the  representative  body  And  they  go 
back  to  the  time  when  we  had  a  majority 
leader  reporting  the  practices  that  are 
certainly  illegal  in  England 

You  know,  after  all.  that  is  the  mother 
country  of  our  parliamentary  form,  and 
there,  where  this  immunity  was  initiated 
for  the  same  reason,  the  courts  and  the 
English  leaders  have  said  that  if  we  knew 
that  such  a  thing  happened  in  England 
to  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  where 
you  had  the  policy  bugging  their  phones 
as  our  majority  leader  reported  here  in 
1964.  and  if  we  knew  that  a  court  had 
given  an  order  sanctioning  that,  we 
would  have  immediately  a  resolution  of 
contempt  of  Parliament  by  the  court  or 
the  police  This  Congre.s.s  has  not  even 
looked  into  the  matter 

Mrs.  FENWICK  I  do  not  like  to  think 
that  there  are  two  laws  or  sets  of  laws 
in  this  country 

Mr  GONZALEZ  That  is  what  we  have 

Mrs  FENWICK  And  if  any  citizen  of 
this  country  is  going  to  be  subjected  to 
a  certain  system,  so  should  we  be  So 
should  we  be. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  That  i.s  correct  That 
is  precisely  what  I  am  arguing,  that  just 
l)ecause  you  are  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress you  should  not  have  two  set-s  of 
rules  that  are  violative  of  tlie  processes 
that,  through  the  Constitution,  every 
other  American  is  guaranteed  That  is 
the  isaue  That  is  precisely  what  I  am 
trying  to  say 

Mrs  FENWICK  But  when  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  Immunity,  it  suggests  that 
the  Congress.  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  something  that  other  people  do  not 
have 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  am  talking  about 
the  immunity  of  freedom  of  debate,  and 
all.  and  accountability  on  the  floor  That 
is  the  Immunity  That  is  the  only  priv- 
ilege that  the  Constitution  has 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Then  we  have  to  ob- 
ject to  the  methods  on  grounds 

Mr  GONZALEZ   Exactly 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Not  that  they  are 
applied  to  us 

Mr    GONZALEZ    No.  no 
Mrs     FENWICK     But    that    they    are 
used  for  all 


Mr  GONZALEZ  And  this  is  what  I 
said  a  w  hile  ago.  If  the  gentlewoman  was 
listening  I  hope  nobody  will  interpret 
that  anything  I  am  .saying  here  is  de- 
fense of  the  actions  of  the  accused  That 
IS  something  else  From  the  standpoint 
of  criminal  culpability,  the  courts  are 
deciding  that  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pressures  and  the  intimidations 
brought  on  these  Members  with  respect 
to  what  they  will  face  from  us  in  judg- 
ment, and  the  procedures  therein  used 
that  we  have  sanctioned,  is  what  I  am 
speaking  about. 

Mrs  FENWICK  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  procedures  of  our  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  "> 

Mr   GONZALEZ   Yes 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  have  served  on  that 
committee,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr  GONZALEZ   I  know 

Mrs  FENWICK  And  I  can  only  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  some  of  the 
finest  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
members  of  it  Our  job.  whenever  it 
turns  Into  anything  crtmlnal.  is  aban- 
doned and  It  Is  turned  over  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  But.  surely,  somewhere 
there  has  to  Ise  some  group  such  as  the 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Commit- 
tee which  is  going  to  consider  what 
brings  dishonor  on  the  House,  qwte 
apart  from  what  is  illegal. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  This  is  what  I  am 
speaking  about 

Now,  I  am  saying  that  If  the  conduct 
thus  far.  as  admitted  and  not  rebutted 
by  Mr  Prettyman.  is  countenanced,  it 
will  be  possible  for  future  Prettymen  to 
approach  any  Member,  as  the  FBI  al- 
ready has.  with  the  threat  of  some  type 
of  action  calculated  to  Intimidate,  If  for 
no  other  reason,  and  the  Member  must 
know  that  it  is  intimidation,  and  we  lose 
our  freedom 

As  I  was  going  on.  when  I  strayed  off 
and  talked  about  the  powerful  fourth 
estate  but  I  should  not  have,  since  I 
have  digressed,  the  court  went  on.  in 
the  Helstoski  case,  and  said 

MoBt  »lgninc»nt!y  pwtlculwly  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  CongresB  however  publicity  will  be 
broad  widespread  and  devastating  Should 
an  election  Intervene  before  a  trial  at  which 
he  Is  found  Innocent  the  damage  will  have 
b«en  done — 

And  this  is  true  already  In  some  of  the 
pending  cases  we  are  reading  about — 
and  In  all  likelihood  the  seat  lost 
Even  If  the  matter  Is  resolved  before  an  elec- 
tl  in  the  stigma  IltiRers  and  may  w-ell  spell 
t^e  end  to  a  political  career  Far  from  being 
hyperbolic  thi.s  evaluation  of  an  Indictment  « 
effect  l.t  whollv  realistic  It  cannot  be 
doubted  therefore  that  the  mere  threat  of 
an  Indictment  Is  enough  to  Intimidate  the 
avera^je  Congressman  and  jeopardize  his  In- 
dependence Yet  It  Is  to  prevent  Just  such 
over-reaching  that  the  speech  or  debate 
clsu-se  r«me  Into  being  A  h<JBtlle  Executive 
department  may  effectively  neutralize  a 
troublesome  L«({l.slator  despite  the  absence 
of  admissible  evidence  to  convince  simply  by 
Ignorlrnj  or  threatening  to  Ignore  the 
privilege  In  a  presentation  to  a  Orand  Jury 
The  invocation  of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion at  a  later  stage  caniifrt  undo  the  dam- 
age If  It  Is  to  serve  lt«  purpose  the  siileld 
must  be  raised  at  the  beginning 

And  that  Is  in  the  case  where  that  Im- 
muiilty  clause  is  involved,  which  I  am 
not  saying  necessarily  It  Is  Involved  ex- 


cept that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
court's  language,  protection  from  that 
intimidation  to  save  the  independence 
of  the  Member  from  circumstances  we 
cannot  now  foresee,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
in  times  of  great  passion,  division! 
hatred,  disputation,  with  the  precedent 
this  House  .set  already  The  complete 
erosion  of  Integrity,  from  the  indepen- 
dence standpoint,  of  this  body  Is  under 
present  and  clecir  threat 

[3  1350 

Now.  Mr  Prettyman,  coming  back  to 
the  case,  has  placed  himself  in  the  role 
of  inquisitor.  He  claims  for  himself  the 
right  to  threaten  the  Independent  judg- 
ment of  any  one  of  us  But.  that  is  not 
the  only  problem  In  yesterday  s  proceed- 
ings of  the  so-called  EXhics  Committee, 
the  committee,  for  example,  could  decide 
at  no  point  wnat  rules  it  was  operating 
under,  whether,  if  it  was  rule  14,  then 
one  set  of  actions  was  possible 

Then,  the  committee  discovered  that 
If  it  is  proceeding  under  rule  14,  as  its 
counsel,  Mr  Prettyman.  urged  It  to  do. 
If  that  were  followed,  it  would  deny  both 
Itself  and  Mr  John  J  Jinrette.  whose 
case  was  there,  to  have  access  to  evi- 
dence that  clearly  it  was  necessary  to 
have  if  justice  were  to  be  served  So  the 
committee  shifted  its  ground  and  its 
course,  allowing  additional  evidence  un- 
der rule  11.  though  it  had  denied  that 
on  the  previous  motion  or  request  min- 
utes before  But.  then  it  could  not  decide 
whether  that  was  sufficient,  so  it  remains 
unclear  what  its  rules  will  be — rule  11, 
rule  14,  or  rule  16, 

The  committee  knows  that  Mr  Jen- 
RETTE  is  entitled  to  a  full  defense,  though 
.sometimes  I  wander,  and  it  discovered 
that  this  would  be  impossible  under  the 
course  of  action  urged  by  Mr  Pretty- 
man So,  it  shifted  its  ground  in  mid- 
course  and  it  found  itself  like  somebody 
trying  to  walk  up  and  down  the  oppo- 
site directions  of  an  escalator 

But.  the  dilemma  is  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  concerned  to  reach  judgment 
Why  else  the  rush  here  in  this  case  and 
not  in  some  of  the  others,  some  of  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Interim?  In  a  matter 
that  does  not  permit  time  to  explore  all 
the  evidence  or  all  the  i,ssues,  the  com- 
mittee knows  that  it  must  afTord  a  great- 
er chance  for  Justice  than  its  own  coun- 
sel would  allow,  but  It  also  knows  that  a 
full  evidentiary  proceeding  will  take 
more  time  than  It  wants  to  use  or  feel 
It  has  the  time  to  permit 

Justice  takes  time,  but  that  is  what  the 
committee  lacks,  or  feels  it  does  It  feels 
compelled  to  reach  judgment  and  is 
caught  in  the  clear  dilemma  that  if  It 
does  not  square  with  the  imperative  to 
act  with  full  knowledge,  careful  thought, 
and  an  eye  for  Justice,  which  Is  what  I 
predicted  on  October  2  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  October  2 

No  matter  what  happens,  John  J  Jen- 
RETTE  will  not  return  to  the  House  It 
.seems,  then,  hard  to  explain  the  value 
of  this  rushing  to  inflict  a  further  pun- 
ishment when,  in  the  fuUne.ss  of  time,  a 
different  decision  might  be  reached,  and 
I  predicted  it  would  under  the  Helstoski 
precedent  which  was  recently  announced 
not  too  long  ago   There  is  no  need  for 
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us  to  be  hasty  In  the  application  of  jus- 
tice, nor  vindictive  in  our  actions. 

There  Is  always  a  need  to  give  our 
colleagues  a  reasonable  chance  for  de- 
fense which,  as  I  say  and  repeat,  and 
especially  for  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
Jersey .  Is  not  a  special  privilege.  It  is  a 
right  we  concede  to  any  ordinary  Ameri- 
can. Whether  we  have  a  superior  need 
of  superior  ethics  or  not  as  publicly 
elected  officials,  we  are  talking  about  jus- 
tice, not  election;  a  chance  that  unfor- 
tunately is  going  to  be  denied  if  It  is  a 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  it  has 
to  act  and  act  now. 

It  is  ironic,  it  Is  grievously  unjust 
to  deny  a  right  and  a  clear  duty  on  our 
part  to  be  Just  to  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  every  other  American 
has  a  right  to,  and  perforce  receives. 

Now.  as  I  said,  the  court  in  the  case 
of  the  Helstoski  matter  pointed  out  the 
intimidating  factor,  but  what  has  not 
been  brought  out  at  all — and  that  is 
the  reason  I  go  into  the  record  and  that 
I  partially  brought  out  yesterday,  is 
what  has  happened  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  intimidation  and  in  cases  yet  to 
be  even  discussed  by  committee,  for  that 
matter,  or  by  the  House  much  less,  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  co-equality  and 
Independence  of  the  branches  of  the 
Government. 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
the  resolved  cases,  in  the  matter  of  for- 
mer Representative  Eilberg  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  continuing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department,  smd  the 
Justice  Department  through  the  FBI. 
to  this  week  has  continued  to  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  employees  of  the 
House  In  the  matter  affecting  subpenas 
they  would  like  to  get  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  Mr.  Eilberg  was  In  violation 
of  the  False  Claims  Act  with  respect  to 
the  improper  use  of  the  telephone. 

Now,  the  techniques  used  by  the  FBI 
In  this  procedure  are  something  that 
is  a  responsibility  of  somebody  in  this 
House  to  get  upon  right  now,  because 
they  are  clearly  coercive  and  intimidat- 
ing in  nature,  and  violative  of  the  sep- 
arateness  of  power;  and  yet,  the  at- 
tempt continues. 

Now,  let  us  go  Into  that  a  little  bit. 
The  issue  here  goes  to  that.  What  about 
who  is  going  to  check  the  improper  use 
and  violation,  perhaps,  of  the  False 
Claims  Act  in  the  case  of  the  Justice 
Department  Itself  when  somebody  used 
the  phone  to  leak  prematurely  and  im- 
properly and  unjustly  the  Abscam  in- 
formation'' Who?  The  Congress  cannot 
do  It  because  we  respect  the  independ- 
ence of  the  coequal  branches  of  the 
Government.  But,  that  is  just  one 
example. 

Then,  what  about  the  matters  of  the 
Impropriety  and  the  methods  used,  and 
I  pointed  to  the  report  made  on  this 
House  floor  to  the  full  House  by  the  then 
majority  leader.  Nobody  ever  followed 
through  He  stated  categorically  that 
everyone  of  our  phones  were  bugged. 
The  FBI,  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  had 
dossiers  on  every  one  of  us.  and  nobody 
I  have  ever  heard  of  said.  "You  know, 
what  is  the  House  going  to  do?" 

After  all.  this  was  a  very  responsible 
leader  of  the  Congress^  It  was  not  a 
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lesser  Member,  maybe  even  perhaps  as 
myself. 

And  then  we  have  had  other  things. 
For  example,  I  have  learned  for  the 
first  time  this  week  the  cause  of  action 
taken  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  intimi- 
date a  departing  Member  who  is  saying 
his  farewell  in  this  Congress  voluntarily, 
a  distinguished  colleague  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersev,  Mr  Patten. 
I  would  hke  very  much  to  hear  the 
recital  of  this  course  of  events. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Something  troubles 
me  very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
an  answer  to  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  have  been  alarmed. 
If  my  Information  is  correct,  to  discover 
that  your  telephone  and  my  telephone 
and  the  telephone  of  anybody  out  there 
in  Washington,  DC,  or  Washington, 
Oregon,  or  any  other  State,  that  the 
Justice  Department  can  ask  the  tele- 
phone company  for  a  list  of  the  numbers 
that  anyone  in  this  Nation  has  called. 

Now,  I  understand  they  have  to  have 
a  warrant  in  order  to  tap  the  telephone 
of  anybody,  which  I  think  is  correct,  but 
they  do  not  have  to  have  a  warrant  to 
get  a  list  of  the  telephone  calls.  Is  that 
correct?  That  is  terrible,  If  so. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentlewoman  is 
askinR  me  a  question  that  I  may  not  be 
able,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  cal- 
culated to  answer  correctly  or  knowl- 
edgeably  because  it  is  in  a  twilight  of 
disputation  now  in  the  courts.  So.  I  say 
that  I  have  not  kept  up  with  it.  But. 
ordinarily,  yes,  if  the  law  enforcement 
officials  follow  due  process  and  regular 
order,  and  they  wish  to  tap  a  phone,  for 
example,  they  would  seek  a  court  order. 

Mrs  FENWICK.  But  they  can  get  a 
list  of  the  telephone  calls  one  has  made 
without  such  an  order,  I  understand, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Such  practice  has 
been  recorded,  but  the  propriety  of  it,  I 
think  ultimately  must  be  ruled  on  in 
pending  litigation. 

n  1400 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  ought  to  pass  a  law. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman.  We  should  have 
something  leading  to  that  because  I  have 
felt  that  unless  one  Is  constructive — and 
I  certainly  hope  that  I  will  always  want 
to  be — we  will  not  have  recommenda- 
fons.  But  yesterday  the  chairman  of  th's 
distinguished  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  treated  me  very  cav- 
alierly, as  if  I  were  an  untutored,  in- 
experienced Member,  not  even  quite  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House,  and 
said,  "Well,  you  know,  if  you  are  so 
bothered  about  this,  don't  come  to  us" — 
even  though  that  is  why  I  was  there,  I 
was  there  to  tell  him  there  were  runaway 
committees,  that  they  were  acting  un- 
justly, and  that  they  were  impinging  on 
Members'  rights. 

They  are,  above  all,  a  heedless  mob, 
because  a  deliberative  body  that  aban- 
dons its  own  rules  is  acting  unjustly. 
even  a  deliberative  body  like  ours. 

That  is  the  point  I  made  on  the  Oc- 


tober 2  discussion  in  the  matter  of 
Michael  J.  Myers.  'When  we  set  up  a  rule 
in  May,  only  to  abandon  it  in  July,  we 
do  not  have  a  deliberative  body ;  we  have 
a  gang.  We  have  a  heedless  mob. 

This  is  what  disturbs  me  very  much. 
But  then  the  chairman  tells  me  very 
cavalierly — and  Incidentally,  he  Is  ap- 
parently a  one-man  rule  in  that  com- 
mittee— "we  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing  here.  You  can  go  to  the  full 
House."  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  doing.  That  is  what  I  am  doing  now. 

And  he  said,  "Or  you  can  introduce 
legislation."  Well,  I  Intend  to  do  that. 
For  one  thing,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  run- 
away committee.  I  do  not  blame  the  com- 
mittee; I  blsmie  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  take 
some  action.  I  recommended  yesterday — 
and  that  is  why  I  went  to  the  commit- 
tee— that  In  every  future  Irwtance,  and 
in  the  consideration  eepecially  of  the 
pending  matter  of  Mr.  Jenrxtti,  that 
they  meet  jointly  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  because  they  are  obviously 
floundering  in  judicial  and  quasl-judlclal 
procedures  and  rules,  and  so  forth.  So 
that  was  one  reason  I  went. 

All  right,  I  suggest  further — and  I  will 
suggest  this  to  the  House  in  a  formal 
manner — that  this  committee's  functions 
be  placed  where  they  should  have  been 
to  begin  with,  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  think  that  is  where  we 
should  have  gone  to  begin  with. 

Second.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  some 
orderly  discussion  about  the  possibilities 
of  contempt  actions  against  the  House 
for  some  of  the  activities  already  re- 
corded on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  end  up  with  one  note.  I  have  for 
months  burdened  this  body  with  report- 
ing on  the  assassination,  the  unprece- 
dented murder,  of  Federal  District  Judge 
John  W.  Wood.  May  before  last,  and, 
before  that,  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
western  judicial  district  of  Texas.  James 
W,  Kerr.  I  have  talked  ad  nauseam  here 
about  trying  to  get  help  from  my  col- 
leagues and  have  them  show  some  inter- 
est. I  went  to  the  President  himself,  and 
I  did  get  some  reaction  at  the  time.  But 
everything  has  withered  and  gone  back 
to  the  normal  procedure.  No  powers  have 
been  given  to  the  sohing  of  the  crime. 

It  was  not  only  the  worst  crime  since 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  our  ju- 
dicial system,  but  it  has  resulted  m  the 
intimidation  of  the  judiciary.  Every  sin- 
gle judge  and  law  enforcement  official 
connected  with  the  judiciary  in  the  wes- 
tern district  continues  under  U.S.  mar- 
shal protective  custody.  This  has  already 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

A  far  as  the  criminal  is  concerned,  they 
did  not  even  have  a  lead.  Oh.  they  have 
some  minor  incursions  into  members  of  a 
motorcycle  club  known  as  the  Bandltos. 
but  there  is  not  even  a  lead. 

They  claim  there  are  no  resources,  et 
cetera,  but  yet  here  is  the  same  Justice 
Department  diverting  millions  of  dollars 
for  investigations — and  some  aspects  of 
it  are  highly  questionable — and  activities 
where  they  themselves  are  creating  or 
helping  to  foster  criminal  behavior.  And 
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apparently  there  Is  no  recognizable  try 
of  Indignation  from  any  source  of  re- 
sponsibility whether  it  is  the  leaders  of 
Congress  the  executive  branch,  or  the 
press,  the  ^reat  watchtloKs  uf  our  Iree- 
dom 

Mr  Speaker  I  say  that  in  view  of  all 
of  this.  I  hope  my  coUeiii^iies  uill  umlcr- 
stand  my  extreme  cotuern.  because  ever 
since  the  vote  on  October  2  on  the  nuit  - 
ter  of  Michael  J  Myers,  this  has  become 
on  e.\icedinKly  ureut  decree  of  concern 
to  me.  almast  to  the  point  of  obsession 
even  durin«  the  height  of  the  intense 
ix)lltical  campaign 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 


MAYOR  ED  KOCH  OF  NKW  YORK 
ENDORSES  KEMP-GARCIA  F.NTt:H- 
PRISE  ZONE  CONCEPT  FOR  INNER- 
CITY  JOB  CRE.\TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  n 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Kentlc- 
man  from  New  York  Mr  Kemp'  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes 
•  Mr  KEMP  Mr  S[>«>akcr  'n  the  few 
month-s  since  Bob  O^RCIA  and  I  Intro- 
duced our  rrbaii  Jobs  and  Enlerpn.se 
Zone  Act.  we  have  seen  an  explos  on  of 
support  for  this  new  Idea  President-elect 
Ronald  Reagan  has  made  the  concept  of 
enterprise  7:ones  a  centerpiece  of  his  ur- 
ban straleyy  The  I'rbpn  league  the  Na- 
tional League  of  fities  the  NAACP.  and 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  have  all 
e.xpressed  their  interest  and  desire  to 
work  With  us  on  our  legslation  Mayors, 
legislators,  and  local  officials  across  the 
country  have  contacted  as  to  learn  how 
they  can  participate  m  the  enterprise 
zone  plan 

We  were  especially  plea.sed  and  ext  ited 
yesterday  when  Mayor  Edward  Koch  of 
New  York  City  announced  his  support  for 
the  concept  He  has  assured  Bob  Oabcia 
and  me  that  he  will  work  closely  with  u.s 
to  create  enterpri.se  zones  In  New  York 
City. 

In  a  press  release  issued  after  our 
meeting.  Mayor  Koch  urged  us  to  In- 
vestiKate  ways  to  make  enterprise  zones 
even  more  effective  In  particular  he 
suggested  a  review  of  the  proposed  eligi- 
bility criteria,  an  analvsls  of  the  tax  in- 
centives' eflect  on  city  revenues,  meas- 
ures to  prevent  simple  displacement  of 
busine.sses.  and  consideration  of  how  en- 
terprise zones  might  be  coordinated  with 
other  Federal  economic  programs 

All  along  Bob  Garcia  and  I  have  em- 
phasized that  we  seek  a  new  debate  about 
urban  policy — and  that  we  are  eager  to 
receive  suggestions  for  ways  to  refine  the 
bills  specific  provisions  What  matters  is 
that  we  focus  on  new  way  to  restore  what 
our  Inner  cities  need  most  economic 
growth 

Americas  great  cities  have  tradition- 
ally been  a  leading  source  of  this  Na- 
tion's new  ideas  for  economic  growth 
The  small  businesses  that  start  up  in 
our  cities  produce  much  of  our  Innova- 
tion— and.  according  to  a  major  MIT 
study,  most  of  our  new  Jobs  These  small 
enterprises  also  offered  opportunities  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  came  to  the 
cities  from  oversea.s.  from  farms  and 
small  towns,  to  .seek  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 


Our  newest  Immigrants  to  the  cities, 
however  have  not  been  so  fortunate  As 
innovation  and  e<-onomic  growth  have 
dried  up  in  the  (  ilies  so  has  the  op(X)r- 
tunity  to  net  on  tliat  crucial  bottom  rung 
of  this  Nation  s  opportunitv  ladder  To- 
dav  our  cities  are  filled  uith  people  who 
also  came  full  of  hope— and  have  seen  it 
(he  Now  they  are  caught  in  a  welfare 
trap  which  threatens  to  condemn  Kcner- 
ations  to  lives  of  poverty  and  despair 

The  Kemp-Oarcia  enteriirise  zone  leg- 
islation strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  prob- 
lem by  oITering  major  new  incentives  for 
small  enterpri.se  development  and  job 
creation  In  the  Nation's  ix>orest  cities  It 
also  strikes  at  the  heart  of  New  York 
City's  job  creation  problems 

The  US  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  New 
York  City  s  finance,  and  leading  econ- 
omists have  all  concluded  that  an  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  tax  burden  has  cost 
New  York  thousands  of  jobs — and  need- 
ed tax  revenue  as  well  New  York  City 
lost  almost  500  000  jobs  in  the  past  dec- 
ade Each  lost  job  cost  the  city  $1,400  in 
tax  revenue,  and  often  added  to  the 
City  s  alreadv  unmanageable  welfare 
burden  New  York  City's  tax  system  par- 
tlrularlv  penalized  small  manufacturinR 
nrms.  yet  these  were  the  verv  firms 
which  ofTered  the  best  employment  op- 
portunities to  mner-city  lesidents 

I  am  excited  to  see  Mayor  Koch  get 
behind  an  efTort  to  reverse  this  process 
and  provide  new  incentives  to  firms  that 
will  set  up  in  the  city  and  hire  t>eople 
from  Us  poorest  communities  And  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  mayor, 
and  our  new  President,  as  ue  seek  to 
"greenline"  America's  inner  cities 

Mayor  Koch's  pre.ss   release,  and  ac- 
rount.s  of  his  endorsement  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  are  inserted  below 
Tax-Khei    Z.iNr    ON    TAHf.iT      Koch 
1  By  Mark  Llef>«rm»n) 

Mayor  Koch  yesterday  endorsed  leglslaJlon 

-  Irrc.l  bv  Reps   JsiK  Kemp  and  Robert  Oar- 

,,i   '..  eitabllsh   low    tax   zones   In   cllies   to 

v'::n  il.ire  the  creation  of  new  businesses  and 

After  a  City  Hall  meeting  with  Kemp  (R- 
B'.itTaioi  and  Oarria  (D-Bronxi  Koch  said 
he  supported  the  concept  of  the  legislation, 
although  he  conceded  that  he  lias  reserva- 
tions about  the  blli  as  drafted 

The  mayor  said  he  was  concerned  about 
the  Impact  on  city  revenues  i,t  required  re- 
ductions uf  property  taxes  in  the  zcjnes  and 
the  possibility  that  businesses  might  relocate 
to  the  zones  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
breaks 

Kemp  acknowledged  that  the  legislation 
vi'ould  not  provide  a  federal  reimbursement 
fur  lost  citv  tax  revenues 

But  Oarcla  said  relocation  costs  mlgh* 
ext-eed  tax  savl!i^;s  and  Influence  businesses 
til  stay  put 

The  Kemp-Oarcla  bill  would  grant  tax 
breaks  to  bvislncsses  established  In  specially 
designated  areas  selected  for  their  rising  rates 
of  unemployment  and  declining  tax  bases 
L'lUtcd  -St.i'.es  constituted  by  the  Mtuatun 
III  'ran  Be<  ause  of  the  continued  holding; 
Employers  and  employees  would  both  recelvf 
tax  breaks  on  condition  that  a  substantial 
number  of  employees  come  from  the  desig- 
nated zone 

Kemp  said  he  had  been  assured  by  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  President-elect  Reagan 
that  the  measiire  would  be  "a  key  part  of 
the  Reagan  administrations  first  legislative 
efforts  "  He  said  he  expected  broad-based 
support  for  the  bill 


"The  suburbs  of  BufTalo  which  I  represent. 
would  not  qualify  under  this  bill.  Kemp 
said  "But  the  suburbs  of  BufTalo  CUl't  lur- 
vue  unless  the  city  survives  " 

STATB-MrvT    BY    Mayor    Edward   I     Koi  h 

I  am  de!l>,'hted  that  Congressman  Jack 
Ken>p  (Republican  NY  )  and  Robert  Oarcla 
I  Democrat.  N '\'  )  are  here  today  to  dlscuiii 
their  proposed  Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise 
Z<jne  Act  The  City  of  New  Vork  endorses  the 
concept  embodied  in  their  proposal,  which 
1%  aimed  at  stimulating  economic  growth  In 
distressed  areas  of  the  Nation  We  look  for- 
ward to  wiirking  closely  with  both  Congress- 
men to  develop  further  this  significant 
proposal 

1  have  ofTered  specific  recommendations 
which  must  be  addressed  so  that  the  bill  f-an 
most  efTe?ilvely  stlmul.-»te  private  Investment 
III  New  'i'ork  CItv  and  other  older  urban 
areas    These  recommendations  include 

A  review  of  the  proposed  ellRlbUlty  criteria 
establlshlnp  Enterprise  Zones 

An  examination  of  federal  and  local  tax 
provisions  to  as.sess  their  flscal  Implications 
on  city  revenues. 

Inclusion  of  a  provision  to  ensure  that 
viable  city  businesses  do  not  move  to  desig- 
nated zones  simply  to  avoid  taxes,  without 
generating  new  Jobs. 

Coordination  o(  thl.s  program  with  other 
federal  economic  dev-lopment  pro^-rams  In 
arcBJ  such  as  manpower  training,  snull  busi- 
ness hnaiue  and  infrastructure  needs  In  this 
regard  a  demonstration  project  might  be 
useful 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  Congressmen  Kemp 
and  Oarcla  for  taking  the  time  to  meet  with 
rue  and  discuss  my  views  of  this  matter  We 
will  continue  to  work  together  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Important    legl.vlatlon  9 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
IRAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi-sconsin  Mr  Zaelockp  Is 
recognized  for  !S  minutes, 
•  Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  In  order 
to  keep  the  Members  of  the  House  fully 
inlormcd  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iran.  I  am  en- 
closing the  following  letter  to  the 
Speaker  explaining  the  (uKillment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  under  the  International 
E:nergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
Washington.   D  C  . 

November  20.  19$0. 
Hon     Thomas   P    O'Neill.  Jr  . 
T'le  Speaker, 

V  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washtrigtnn    D  C 

DtAK  Mr  Spr.AKER  On  November  14  1979, 
t!ie  President  declared  a  national  emergency 
and.  pursuiint  to  that  declaration,  invoked 
the  emergency  powers  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  to  deal  with 
the  situation  In  Iran 

On  November  12  1980  the  President  noti- 
fied the  Congress  of  his  determination  to 
continue  the  declaration  of  natlonhl  emer- 
gency to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  poUcv  and  econoniv  of  the 
United  States  constituted  by  the  situation  in 
Iran  Because  of  the  continued  hrldlnK  of 
US  hostages  In  Iran  it  Is  the  Judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs  that  the 
emergency  still  exists 

Tlic  Nationul  Emergencies  Act  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period 
after  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  Congress  shall  consider  a  vote  on 
a  concurrent  re.solutlon  to  determine  whether 
that  emergency  shall  be  lernunnted  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  requlrciner.t  m  the  lavi  that 
such   a   resolution    be   Introduced,   nor  does 
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the  Act  provide  for  further  action  In  the 
event  of  lailure  of  the  Congress  to  consider 
such  a  resolution  It  is  further  the  under- 
standing of  the  Committee  that  failure  to 
act   will    not    terminate   the   emergency 

The  Subcommittees  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policv  and  trade  and  <in  Europe  and 
the  Mldd  e  East  have  uiideiittkeii  o\ersig.it 
activities  on  the  use  ol  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  to  deal  with 
the  situation  In  Iran  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
keep  the  situation  under  close  scrutiny 

With  your  concurrence,  1  will  insert  this 
letter  Into  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
(>eiieflt  of  the   Members  ol    the   House 

With  best  wishes  I  am 
Sincerely  yours 

Climlnt    J     Zablockt, 

C^atrrtian 


ST    THECLA  FOOTBALL  TEAM 
VICTORIOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  Annunzio'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
pride  that  I  bring  the  attention  of  my 
coUeacues  to  the  victorious  achievement 
of  the  varsity  football  team  of  Chicago's 
St  Thccla  School,  which  is  located  in  the 
nth  District  I  am  honored  to  represent 

On  November  9.  the  team  l)ecame  the 
undefeated  champions  of  the  Chicago- 
land  Parish  Football  League,  winning  all 
1 1  games  of  the  season,  and  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  team  members  and  their 
coaches  will  be  held  on  December  5  to 
celebrate  this  splendid  v  ictory.  This  rec- 
ord of  excellence  and  accomplishment  Is 
most  inspiring,  and  I  extend  my  warm- 
est concratulations  to  every  member  of 
the  St  Thecln  football  team,  and  to  their 
roaches  Their  names  follow: 

Team  ciptains  Scott  Bla,sz.  William 
Poralewskl.  George  Rattln,  Martin 
Walsh.  Timothy  Whalen,  and  Steven 
Wlodyga. 

Team  players:  John  Horner.  Jim 
Bogockl  Jcseph  Brennan.  Daniel  Burke. 
John  Campbell.  Frank  Campbell,  David 
Di.sselhorst.  Michael  Kinnavy,  Robert 
Konczal.  George  Kelly.  Richard  Mike, 
Robert  Rosenquist.  Paul  Sonnefeldt, 
Jaseph  Stapleton,  William  'White.  Wen- 
dell Halter.  David  Coll,  Gary  Creager. 
Steven  Szenda.  DennLs  Murphy,  Gregory 
Miller.  Steven  SchaefTer.  Wes  Meinhardt. 
Joseph  Pattison.  and  Neal  O'Donnell. 

Team  coaches  John  Gorski,  Robert 
Ognar.  and  Sam  Quattrocchl.« 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr,  Whitteni  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  WHTTTEN.  Mr,  Sneaker,  the 
Hou.se  will  consider  a  further  continuing 
re.solution  for  fiscal  year  1981  during  the 
week  of  December  1,  Th.s  additional 
funding  resolution  is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  financing  authority  for  vari- 
ous Government  programs  which  have 
not  yet  received  their  regular  anpropria- 
tion.  As  of  this  moment,  the  House  has 
pas.sed  12  of  the  13  annual  appropriation 
bills,  3  of  these  bills  have  been  signed 
into  law  and  4  have  completed  the  con- 


ference process.  TTie  Senate  has  yet  to 
act  on  five  of  these  regular  bills 

While  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
snittee  has  acted  on  all  the  appropriation 
bills  m  a  prompt  manner,  delays  have 
been  experienced  m  Senate  action  on 
these  bills  and  \^e  have  exnenenced  dif- 
ficulty m  co.nipleting  action  on  the  budg- 
et resolutions 

It  IS  apparent  that  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  be  required  to  provide  interim 
financing  autliority  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  Federal  Government 

I  wish  to  advise  Members  of  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  closed  rule  on  a  House 
joint  resolution  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  continue  the  operations  of  the 
Government  The  committee  will  develop 
a  schedule  for  the  continuing  resolution 
in  the  near  future  • 


TRAINING  YOUTH  FOR  JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss  >  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 
OMr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
excellent  column  by  Elmer  L  Winter  of 
Milv^aukee.  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 21  1980.  New  York  times  Mr 
Winter's  column  olTers  a  thoughtful 
prescription  for  cooperation  by  govern- 
ment, schools,  and  industry  to  tram 
America's  youth  for  tomorrow's  Jobs  The 
text  of  the  column  follows: 

TliAiNiNc  'i'ovTH  roH  Jobs 
I  By  Elmer  L  Winterl 

MitWAiKEE  —President-elect  Reagan  has 
issued  a  challenge  •We're  going  to  put 
America  back  to  work  again  "  To  accomo- 
Ush  this  goal,  we  need  to  train  our  youth 
to  flu  tomorrow's  Jobs 

An  overall  youth-unemployment  rate  of 
19  1  percent  clearly  indicates  that  \ve  need 
new  answers  to  bring  more  young  people 
'the  age  group  16  to  24 1  into  the  prlvate- 
sertor  work  force— answers  that  will  require 
a  minimum  of  Government  participation 
and  a  maximum  of  school  and  industry 
cooperation 

How  can  high  schools  Improve  the  Job- 
getting  potential  for  youth  who  are  not 
bound   for   college? 

I  suggest  that  high  schoo's  extensively 
expand  career  courses  designed  for  tomor- 
row's jobs 

All  seniors  should  be  required  to  take  a 
course  m  how  to  get  a  Job  hold  a  job.  and 
advance  on  the  Job 

In  many  high  schools,  les.s  than  40  per- 
cent of  graduates  go  on  to  higher  education 
We  cannot  successfully  transfer  60  percent 
of  our  youth  Into  private-sector  Jobs  ■un- 
less our  schools  teach  a  usable  job  skiil 
to  each  student  who  Isn't  headed  for  college 

High  schools  also  should  increase  sig- 
nificantly the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple in  work-study  courses  an  experience 
that  shows  youth  that  the  future  belongs 
to  the  trained  Counseling  is  not  enough — 
provision  should  be  made  for  Job-placement 
-services  in  high  schools. 

Further,  high  schoo's  should  be  open  at 
night  to  provide  remedial  education  for 
dropouts  who  have  daytime  Jobs  Private 
companies  should  operate  some  vocational 
departments  Inside  high  schools'  wails 

If  educators  make  a  strong  commitment 
to  improving  the  Job-getting  potential  of 
their  high  sc.ool  studen:s,  then  the  25-to- 
30  percent  dropout  rate  and  lO-to-15  per- 
cent truancy  rate  should  decrease  substan- 
tially Let's  face  it;  Industry  will  not  em- 
ploy dropouts.   Illiterates,  or  truants 


How  can  Industry  foster  school-and- 
buslness  relationships' 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  ways  that 
the  United  States  vast  and  divese  industry 
can  enhance  a  working  relationship  with 
schoo;s 

Top-level  management  should  organize 
and  support  an  ongoing  'company-school 
participation  task  force  '  They  shou.d  offer 
career  days  provide  plant  lours  for  students 
and   "adopt  '   a   local    high   school 

Companies  should  make  a  commitment  to 
:)ire  voi.ili  du'.nr  the  sumnier  month,j  rhe 
bottom  line  is  that  young  people  must  gain 
necessary  work  experience  as  part  of  their 
education  Companies  should  hire  high 
school  vocitlona!  guidance  counselors  and 
teachers  during  the  summer  to  give  them 
insights  into  how  Industry  functions  and 
exactly  what  the  requirements  and  criteria 
for    employment     are 

Fmaily  businesses  ran  r,et  up  emplo^er- 
spcnsored  placement  agencies  to  interview 
screen,  and  place  youth  in  private-aector 
jobs  Ii  slate  job  ser.ices  canno:  handle  plac- 
ing enough  youth  m  suitable  Jobs,  local  in- 
dustry must  lake  over 

Government  should  be  the  third  partner 
in  T.  na:ionwide  comm.itment  to  slash  high 
youth  unemployment  Fifty  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  youth  training  should  go 
into  developing  on-the-Job-trainmg  pro- 
grams in  private  industry  We  must  keep  the 
process  simple  If  Government  requires  too 
much  paperwork,  industry  will  not  cooperate 

Government  should  also  allow  employers  to 
deduct  from  their  income  taxes  a  "human- 
resource  "  reserve  for  training  and  retraining 
purposes  Corporations  can  set  up  tax  re- 
serves for  the  depreciation  of  equipment,  so 
why  not  allow  a  reserve  for  the  development 
of  human  resources''  Toward  this  end,  em- 
ployers should  be  allowed  to  deduct  6  per- 
cent of  payroll  annually  and  would  loee  the 
deduction  if  the  funds  were  not  properly 
spent  within  a  certain  designated  period. 

In  each  major  community  there  should 
be  created  a  Job-readiness  Institute  for 
youth  who  cannot  get  employment  because 
of  inadequate  skills  Industry  personnel 
should  operate  such  institutes  Public  schools 
for  '  -opouts  should  be  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  contracts  with  private  companies 
that  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  Job 
corps  centers  Where  corporations  provide 
remedial  education.  Government  should  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement 

Most  importantly,  our  welfare  and  unem- 
pioymeni-msurance  laws  need  to  be  re- 
designed so  that  they  do  not  serve  as  disin- 
centives to  obta'nlng  a  Job 

If  educators  employers  representatives  of 
labor,  and  Government  officials  put  their 
minds  and  re-ources  to  it  they  can  set  up 
new  systems  for  solving  our  chronic  youth- 
unemployment  problem^  Emphasis  should 
be  on  preparing  our  youth  for  private-sector 
jobs 

■i'outh  is  our  future 

Lets  give  youth  a  chance  to  work.« 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  LAUDED 
FOR  ITS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Johnsoni  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  has  continued  its 
long  history  of  accomplishment  during 
the  96th  Congress  I  believe  it  is  fitting 
that  I  briefly  relate  to  the  full  House 
some  of  the  facts  about  these  past  2 
years 

Any  statement  I  might  maJce  on  the 
accomplishments     of     the     committee 
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should  begin  by  recognizing  the  strong 
creative  leadership  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee,  and 
our  subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members. 

As  I  think  about  the  contribution  of 
these  Representatives.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  story  of  how  Lefty  Gomez  one  of 
baseballs  greatest  pitchers,  was  asked. 
"Lefty,  what  is  the  secret  of  your  suc- 
cess''"  Lefty  replied.  "Clean  living  ' 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  ■  •  •  •  and 
a  fast  outfield  "  The  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  in  the  96th  Congress  has 
m  effect,  been  a  "fast  outfield."  a  group 
of  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  who  had  good  legisla- 
tive speed.  agUity.  and  ability  to  make 
the  big  play  when  it  was  most  needeil  I 
want  to  thank  each  of  them  publicly  for 
their  diligence  and  their  hard  work  nut. 
Harsha.  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee.  Glenn  Anderson,  chair- 
man, and  OcNE  Snyder,  ranking  minont\ 
member,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion. Robert  Roe,  chairman,  and  John 
Paul  Hammersc'hmidt.  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fco- 
nomic  Development.  Norman  Mineta. 
chairman,  and  James  Ct  eveland.  ranking 
minority  member,  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Review.  Elliott  Levi- 
TAS.  chairman,  and  James  Abdnor.  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcomm  t- 
tee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
James  Howard  chairman,  and  Brn 
SnusTER,  ranking  minority  member,  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation, and  Ray  Roberts,  chairman  and 
Dt)N  Clausen,  ranking  minority  member, 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources 

It  is  difficult  for  statistics  to  communi- 
cate the  value  of  improved,  safer  trans- 
portation svstems  or  local  renivenatlon 
and  economic  development  just  as  it  is 
difficult  .for  cold  numbers  to  communi- 
cate the  worth  of  more  accessible  and 
better  constructed  P>deral  build'ngs  and 
the  significance  of  cleaner  water  and 
water  resources  made  more  valuable  and 
useful 

But  all  of  these  and  manv  other  things 
have  resulted  from  the  fact-s  and  figures 
which  follow 

Through  September  IS  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  have  held  2W 
meetings,  both  In  Washington  and  In 
various  cities  The  committee  has  heard 
from  approximately  1  800  \<.itnesses  and 
taken  approximately  35  000  pages  of 
lestlmonv 

During  this  time  it  has  approved  over 
60  bills  19  of  which  have  already  been 
si«ned  into  public  law  Thlrtv-slx  more 
bills  have  been  passed  bv  the  House 
and  14  others  await  action  bv  the 
Hoase  Though  it.s  funct'on  Is  not  legis- 
lative the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Review  held  numerous  hearings  and 
considered  other  oversight  activities  on 
a  broad  soectrum  of  topics  falling  under 
the  lurlsdtct'on  of  the  committee 

Below  Is  a  list  of  these  measures  re- 
ported bv  the  committee 

H  R  51  Puels  Transr>ortation  Safety 
Amendments  Act  of  1971 

H  R  85  Comor-hens've  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act; 


H  R  2063  Economic  Development  and 
Public  Works  Act  of  1979 

H  R  2440  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979. 

H  R  2441  Act  to  combat  international 
terrorism. 

HR  2610  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning   Act. 

H  R  2636  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933. 

H  R  2814  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  correct  certain 
slope  failures  and  erosion  problems  along 
the  banks  of  the  Coosa  River: 

H  R  3051  A  bill  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonperform- 
mg  arts  functions  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
ned'. Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

H  R  3502  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years   1980  and   1981 , 

H  R  3927  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 

H  R  3942  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Reduction  Act, 

H  R  3948  Experienced  Pilots  Act  of 
1979 

The    Quiet    Communities 


H  R 

Act, 
H  R 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977, 

HR  4113  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

H  R  4249  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  I'nited  States  Code  and  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1978. 

HR    4370    Coal  Pu)eline  Act  of  1979. 

H  R  4788  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Art  of  1979. 

H  R  533H  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 

HR  5481  International  Air  TYans- 
portation  Competition  Act  of  1979. 

H  R  5871  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
[wrtionment  of  funds  for  the  Interstate 
System . 

H  R  5872  A  bill  to  modify  the  New 
Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
California 

H  R  607,5  Publi.-  Buildings  Act  of 
1980. 

HR  6331  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  31  1946  as  amended  relating  to 
the  U  S  Capitol  Grounds 

HR  6417  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1980 

HR    6418     Motor  Carrier  Act  of   i98n. 

H  R  6550  A  bill  to  amend  Public  I>aw 
90  553,  the  International  Center  Act 

H  R  6r,67  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  .^rt 

HR  6674  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
l!»6a 

HR     6721      Airport 
provement  .Art  of  1980. 

H  R    6863    A  bill  to  amend  the 
ter  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

H  R  686*  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  adm'nlstration  of  the 
Deepwater   Port   Art  of   1974 

HR  7103  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  and  Independent  Safety 
Board  Amendments  of  1980 

S  1798  Household  Goods  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1979    and 

S    2185     An  act  to  authorize  the  ac- 


and    Airway    Im- 
Dl.sas- 


ceptance  and  use  of  bequests  and  gifts 
for  disaster  relief. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  listed  above,  we 
have  reported  27  bills  changing  the 
names  of  various  Federal  buildings  and 
projects,* 


ROLLCALLS— LESS  TIME  WASTED 
IN   1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Daniilson) 
IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  DANIEL£ON  Mr  Speaker,  as  I 
have  for  several  years,  1  am  today  re- 
porting my  analysis  of  rollcall  votes  In 
tiie  House  of  Representatives  so  that  we 
ran  belter  recognize  trends  and  time 
wasted  on  unnecessary  rollcalls,  and  per- 
h.aps  determine  ways  In  which  to  improve 
t.'ie  efficiency  of  our  operations  This 
analysis  of  rollcalls  during  all  of  1980 
through  October  2,  1980,  shows  less  time 
wasted,  but  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement 

In  the  Concressional  Records  for  De- 
remt>er  20  1979  'pages  37279  to 
37286'  and  February  28  1980  -pages 
4361  to  4362'  I  reported  on  the  roll- 
calls for  the  1979  session  of  this  96th 
Congre.ss  I  have  now  analvzed  the  votes 
for  most  of  the  1980  session  of  this  96th 
Congress,  through  October  2.  which 
covers  all  of  the  rollcalls  taken  through 
that  date  when  we  recessed  for  the  elec- 
tions 

At  that  time  there  were  622  rollcalls— 
72  quorum  calls  and  550  votes  During 
the  same  number  of  legislative  davs  (131) 
m  1978  we  had  802  rollcalls  and  In  1979 
there  were  583  at  the  same  point  There 
is  more  floor  actlvitv  and  there  are  more 
rollcalls  durino  the  second  session  of 
any  Congre.ss  than  during  the  first  ses- 
sion Therefore  we  must  compare  the 
1978  .se.sslon  w'th  the  1980  session  and 
that  shows  a  very  substantial  reduction 
In  rollcalls 

A  comparison  of  votes  that  carr'ed  by 
90  percent  or  more — votes  where  there 
was  Ittle  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House  and  yet  a  vote  was  called  for — Is 
as  follows- 


1978      

\<in  

i-igofthtoueh  Oct.  n. 


KW  ■•'<-■>'  1  i>»rc«nt. 
1I7«;7-'  .'7  J  [)»rct«t, 
l^-^yi-J*  5  ptrctnt. 


It  is  obvious  that  there  was  morr  dls- 
t  iplinp  In  regard  to  nonessential  rollcalls 
during  1979  than  In  either  of  the  other 
2  vears,  although  1980  to  date  is  consid- 
f-rablv  better  than  1978  It  is  mv  opinion 
that  the  substantial  reduction  in  those 
votes  during  1979  was  the  result  of  the 
changes  In  the  rules  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  96th  Congress  coupled 
with  our  floor  discussions  which  some- 
what inhibited  those  Members  \^ho  en- 
joy requesting  rollcalls 

There  may  be  another  trend  in  the 
making,  I  note  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  votes  on  approving  the  Jour- 
nal and  on  resolving  into  Committee  In 
both  1978  and  1979  these  two  tvpes  of 
\otes  combined  accounted  for  7  9  per- 
cent of  our  rollcalls.  but  through  Octo- 
ber 2.  1980,  thpv  have  Jumped  to  9  5  per- 
-ent--59  out  of  the  622  rollcalls  taken  by 
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that  date.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  votes  on 
approving  the  Journal  are  being  called 
for  increasingly  in  lieu  of  an  opening 
quorum  call  because,  perhaps,  they 
might  be  perceived  by  some  to  be  votes 
on  Issues. 

Of  course,  some  Members  see  more 
value  in  forcing  rollcalls  than  others.  An 
analysis  of  the  "top  10"  rollcall  request- 
ers for  each  of  the  last  3  years  shows 
that  In  1978  the  "top  10"  asked  for  35.1 
percent  of  the  rollcalls,  in  1979  they 
called  for  34.3  percent,  and  in  1980  just 
10  Members  have  forced  41.5  percent 
1258  of  622)  of  the  rollcalls  through  Oc- 
tober 2. 

The  "top  10"  Is  not  always  composed 
of  the  same  Members,  but  familiar 
names  appear  repeatedly  on  the  list  for 
all  3  years.  Also,  I  note  that  In  both  1979 
and  1980  the  "top  10"  have  all  been 
members  of  the  minority  parly  The  "top 
2"  have  remained  constant  for  the  3 
years  and.  jointly,  have  increased  their 
efforts  annually,  calling  for  15  7  percent 
of  the  rollcalls  in  1978.  17  8  percent  in 
1979,  and  18  3  percent  in  1980  to  date 
This  may  be  evidence  that  expertise  im- 
proves with  exr)erlence. 

Tables  showing  the  rollcalls  by  type 
of  vote,  the  number  of  votes  carrying  by 
90  percent  or  more,  the  "top  10"  for  the 
3  years,  and  a  listing  of  rollcalls  in  1980 
through  October  2  organized  alphabeti- 
cally, by  Member  requesting  the  rollcall. 
are  as  follows: 


1980  VOTES  CARRYING  BY  90  PERCENT  OR  MORE  (JAN. 
1980,  THROUGH  OCT.  2,  1980) 


22. 


Type  o(  vott 


1980 


Number  ot 

A||re|ite 

Numt>ef  of 

rollcalls 

percent 

rollcill! 

in  1980 

ol  1980 

n  1980 

with  thi! 

rollcelli 

with  this 

percenKte 

this  percent 

percentile 

and  over 

«na  over 

100  percent 

4S 

45 

8  2 

99  percent 

» 

84 

15  3 

98  percent 

20 

104 

18  9 

97  percent 

2S 

129 

23  5 

96  percent 

17 

146 

26  5 

95  percent 

12 

158 

28  7 

94  percent 

12 

17C 

JO.  9 

93  percent 

6 

176 

32  0 

92  percent 

7 

183 

33  3 

91  percent 

3 

186 

33.8 

90  percent 

4 

190 

34.!) 

SUMMARY  Of  ROLLCAUS  BY  TYPf  OF  VOTE  (JAN.  22   1980' 
THROUGH  OCT.  2    198CJ 


Type  of  vote 


1980 


Percent 


Aj'ee  lo  sec.  1  throuBi  5and  7 1  0.2 

Ajree  to  sec.  6  rtiscil  ye»r  1980) 1  .2 

Agieeing  to  conference  report 34  5.5 

Agreeing  to  the  imendmenl 141  22.7 

Agreeing  to  the  imendmentJ 10  1.6 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution (3  13.3 

Approving  the  loumjl     21  3.4 

Asking  for  I  conference 1  .2 

Asking  for  further  conference 1  .2 

Closing  portions  of  conference I  -2 

Commit  with  instructions   . 1  .2 

Concur  in  Senaie  amendment  95  with 

amendment                      2  .3 

Concur    in    Senate    amendment    with 

amendment                           2  .3 

Concur  in  Senate  amendment 1  .2 

f  ngrossmert  and  third  reading 1  .2 

Holding  a  secret  session 1  .2 

■■TOP  lO'  ROLLCALL  RE(5UESTtRS-!978  THROUGH  1980 


Hour  ot  meeting 

Motion  to  adjourn 

Motion  to  consider 

Motion  to  discharn 

Motion  to  I  nstruct  conferHS 

Motion  to  limit  debate 

Motion  to  postpone „ 

Motion  to  rKommit ,. . 

Motion  to  reconsider 

Motion  to  titiie 

Ordering  a  second 

Ordering  the  previous  question 

Passage     -  

Postponing  consideration.... 

Presidential  veto  . .  

Previous  question  recede  and  concur 
with  amendment  m  Senate  amend- 
ment _  _ _ 

Quorum. , .  .    .  . 

Recede  and  concur  with  amendment  in 
Senate  amendment 

Recede  f'om  disagreement  Senate 
amendment  9; 

Recede  and  concur  m  Senate  amend- 
ment 3b. . .  ... 

Recommit  conference  report  with  in- 
structions 

Recommit  conference  report 

Pecommii  with  instructions 

Reconsider  concur  Senate  amendment 
9!:  with  amendment       

Reconsider  postponing.... 

Refer  lo  Rules  Committer 

Resolving  into  committee 

Suspend  rules  and  agree 

Suspend  rules  and  concur 

Suspend  rules  andp  ass . 

Sustain  ruling  of  Chair 

Table  appeal  from  ruling 

Table  holding  a  secret  session 

Table  motir^n  to  instruct.         

Table  postponing  consideration 

Table  reconsider  Senate  amendment  95 
with  amendment 

Table  reconsider  postponing 

Total 


622 


1980 


1979 


1978 


Rank 


Number  ot 
rollcalls 


Percent 


Rink 


Number  of 
rollcalls 


Percent 


Rank 


Number  of 
rollcalls 


Bauman 

Ashbrook 

fousselol 

Iftn/el        

Collins  (TeiM).. 
Sroomfield. .,,, 

Dinnemever 

S^mms 
Sensenbrenn«r.. 

Litta 

Miller  (Ohio).... 

Wydler 

Bu-ton,  Phillip.. 

Cunningham 

frlenborn , .. 

•  ■amer 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
6 
I 
9 
10 
10 
10 


46 

50 

37 

28 

17 

16 

16 

11 

10 

9 

S 

9 

1 


10. 
8. 
6. 
4. 

2. 

2. 

2.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

l.( 

1.4 

.2. 


3 
5 

7 
10 


70 
65 
18 
7 
3 
2 

23 
16 
14 
12 
8 
I 


9.2 

8.6 

2.4 

.9 

.4 

.3 

3.0 

2.1 

l.t 

1.6 

I.l 

1.1 


Mom 

vol>m«f 

Walker 

Weiss 

Wilson,  Chirin  H.  (Cilitornia). . . 


.2 
.S 

.5 
.3 
.6 
.8 
.5 


14 
13 

5 
10 
IS 

7 
11 


1.8 
1.7 

.7 
1.3 
2.0 

.9 
l.S 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  (JAN.  22,  1980,  THROUGH  OCT.  2.  1980)  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY-BY  MEMBER  REQUESTING  THE  ROLLCALL 


fut'i       Date    Tjpe  of  vote 


Percent 


i 

11 

1.8 

72 

11.6 

72 

11.6 

12 

1.9 

38 

6.1 

65 

10.  S 

100 


Percen 


1  77  S.2 

2  71  7.$ 

3  46  4.9 

5  .S 

7  .7 

9                    12  1.3 

"6 23" 2.'4 

:::: s rs 

7  .7 

«  -8 

S                   13  1.4 

10                  n  1-2 

X                     «  •» 

■4 36 3."2 

7  22  2.3 

5  .5 

10  II  1.2 

S  26  2. 8 


Retguestef 


Yei 


N»y      Present 


Yea  Nay 

(percent)    (percent) 


Day 


HR.  7235. 
H.R.  7103. 


800722    Close  portions  of  conference (Automatic) H.R.  6S74.. 

800605     Presidential  veto (Automatic). H.R.  7428.. 

^00826     Presidential  veto _ (Automatic) H.R.  7102.. 

fOCi:?     Quorum (Automatic) - 

E00916     Afreeing  10  the  amendments Addabbo H.R.  8105.. 

f00?09     Agreemi  to  the  amendment   Albosta H.R.  7235.. 

800909     Quorum  „ Albosta 

800724     Agreeing  10  the  amendment   Anderson 

(California). 

6'.;     8C10C1     Suspend  rules  and  pass Anderson 

(California). 

800818     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Annunzio..     . 

?006?5     Passare _ Annunzio 

fOOfie     Quorum        Annunlio 

fOC701     Suspend  rules  and  pass Annunzio H.R.  7482., 

fOC3n     Recommit  ronlerence  report  with  initrudions Arctier H.R,  3919., 

!0C324     Agreeing  to  conference  report Ashbrook S.  2222..., 

f0O8?6     Arreeinj  to  conference  report Ashbrook  .   H.R.  5168. 

P0O930     Afreeing  to  conference  report Ashbrook  HR.  7592.. 

FOlOOl     Agreeing  to  conference  report ...Ashbrook H.R.  2977.. 

E00605     Agreeing  lo  the  amendment Ashbrook H.R.  6942.. 


408 
3C1 
(8! 


'.33 
532 
423 


4W 

368 


1«2 
!54 
49C 
60( 

t;8 

296 


396 

335 

401 


66 
4S 


329 
310 


H.R.  7262. 
H.R.  7590. 


145 

162 

117 
334 


255 

247 

247 
87 


375 
185 
209 
399 

3*2 
276 
320 


28 

227 

131 

0 

29 
117 

71 


2  100.0 

91.0 

99.0 

353  

17.0 

1  13.0 
339 

2  36  0 

40.0 

32.0 

80.0 

353  

93.0 

1  45  0 

61  0 

100.0 

92,0 

70  0 
82.0 


9  0 
1.0 


83.0 
87.0 


64.0 


Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 


60.0    Wednesday. 


68.0 
20  0 


7.0 
55  0 

39  0 

0 

8  0 
30  0 
18.0 


Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 

Thursaaj. 


VOL 
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Roll 


M3 

344 

3M 
46  » 

46« 

2 
64 

179 
:76 
)i2 
446 

?52 
263 
340 

151 

3a3 

27J 
607 
416 

437 
519 

155 

295 

357 

68 

16' 
21' 
422 
460 
469 
47J 
521 
5f6 
110 
III 
125 

12<; 

151 
I  ■? 
311 
112 
52* 
15' 

1'9 
.'10 
251 
1'2 

IS 

'1 

\:i 

IN 
7^! 
29S 
1" 
420 
552 
55' 
591 
112 


'10 
28  ■ 
178 
195 
551 

>>2 
201 
259 
!V 
401 
39' 

*,3 
281 
51' 
540 

55 
202 

50 
300 
145 
1'1 

4f;8 

502 
58fi 
590 
1' 
?<; 
120 
lis 
185 
?<)1 
341 
17<i 
515 
55f 

39*; 

3 '9 
2S9 

13 
112 
I'S 
105 
400 


ROLLCAIL   VOTES  (IAN    22    19«0    TH»0UGH  OCT    2.  19«0i  USTfD  Al PHABt  TlCALlV     BY  MfMBfR  RfOOESTINC  THE   ROLLCAU— ConllBuaO 


0<t(     Type  of  «0t* 


NqiMiMr 


Bin 


YM 


N»y 


Vu  Nty 

PftMnt    (iwrcMl)    (p«(c«n()     0«y 


100611  Aimini  fo  ttit  inimnhntnt  

f00619  AirMini  to  th«  ifrtndmtnt        ......«««.....- 

?00«i*0  A|rt«tnf  To  th«  iirtndmtnt  ,,., 

!00(20  Armmi  to  th*  iirtodintnt        .._....„_.. 

fOO»?0  Afrt«in|  to  th«  lirtndirOTt  .... 

100122  AffMini  la  tt<f  rtwiutian  .........„_.... 

f0O221  AffMini  10  th«  rtiolutwo.. .„....,.,.__. 

f00415  AffMini  to  l^•  rttotution. .........._.... ...... 

P005'0  AffMinf  to  tti«  ftio^utton. ........... 

f00620  Afrtaini  to  lb«  rttolulion . . 

f00731  A|rt«in|  to  thf  'tioiution.  „........„..„_. 

!00?2I  Approvini  Ihf  lourml        . _... 

f0O522  Approvini  th«  loutnjl        . 

f00529  Approvini  tht  lourntl        ....,....„..„„_.... 

f0061S  Approvini  tht  )ourn«l        .......„„„..„_.... 

000620  Approvini  tht  lournil        ....................... 

100701  Approvini  tht  JoufnjI        „„„...... 

100530  [niroiimtnt  ind  third  rttdinf  .... .......... 

000930  Ordtimi  «  jtcond  .... 

800625  Ordtrmi  tht  prtvioui  gutilion...„„. ........ 

M07?8  Pijsait  

800910  Pniait 

100325  Quorum  

P00f05  Quorum  .............. ............ 

800*20  Ouorum  „ ......... 

80022  Rt$clvin|  into  Commilttt ....„ 

800111  Rtwivini  into  Commitltt 

800507  Rt)04vin|  into  Committtt . ..... .......... .. 

800724  Rtsolvmi  into  Committtt....,..,.., ........ 

800820  Rtio<win|  into  Committtt........... ......... 

800821  Rtiolvmi  mto  Commilttt ................I. 

800822  Rtsolvinl  into  Committtt ..............I... 

800905  Rtsoivini  into  Committtt.,...............,.,,,. 

800919  Rtjotvini  into  Committtt. ................1.3... 

800301  Suipend  rultj  ind  pill    ............... ....3... 

800101  Suiptnd  'ultl  ind  ptij      .  „ ........ 

800110  Suiptnd  lultj  «nd  pin    ......„_.............. 

8PC110  Suiptnd  rulti  and  p«i!    ........I 

800124  Suiptnd  rulti  and  pan    . 

800401  Suiptnd  rulti  and  pan    ....... . 

SOOfI'  Suiptnd 'ulti  and  pan     .... ................ 

800'28  Suiptnd  rulti  and  pan     .« ... ,,., ,. 

800909  Suiptnd  'uln  and  pan     ... . ............ 

800819  Suitiin  lulini  ol  Chan         . 

800530  Tabtt  poitponmi  coniidtMtiO"    ..,..„..,..., 

800822  Agrttini  to  the  *fntndment  ................. 

800520  Quorum  I.I.I...I.I... 

8005;??  Agrttlng  to  COnttrtnte  fppoft        ................. 

800*25  A|rttinj  to  conltrtnct  upoil        ..,.,.,,. 

800930  Agrttml  to  conltrtnct  feporl      .««...,..„.. 

800212  A|rttin|  to  tht  amtndmtnt        .................. 

800225  Ajftting  to  Iht  imtndmeni  ............ .. 

80023*  Agrttmi  to  tht  amtndmtnt  --.,......,... 

80010*  Agfttmi  to  Iht  amtndmept         ..... ,-...... 

80042?  Agrtf iij  to  Iht  amtndmtnt -..,,.,...1.1... 

800528  Agrttmi  to  tht  amtndmtnl 

800*05  Agftting  to  tht  amtndmtflf ..«..,..,. .. 

800*25  Agrtting  '0  Iht  amtndmtnt 

800'21  Agrtting  to  tht  amtndmtnt        .......,,.,.,.. 

800917  Agrtting  to  tht  amtndmtnt         ........... 

800917  Agftting  to  tht  amtndmt"!         .................. 

800925  Agrtting  to  tht  amtndmtnl        ...._...... 

800*11  Agrtting  to  tht  amtndmtntj .-,....-.,...,.. 

80Ol?l  Agitttng  to  tht  leiotution. ...... ...._,„„.., 

800222  Agrtting  to  tht  'tiolution. ...,,..... ..,„.. 

800511  Agrtting  to  tht  'tiolulion. ......„..,,., ...,„,. 

800f.04  Agrtting  to  Iht  'tiolution. ...... .......... 

800*2'  Agrtting  to  Iht  rtiolution.  ,...,.„.,,...,...,.,. 

80082'  Agrtting  to  tht  'tiolulion .................. 

8C091'  Agrtting  to  tht  'tiolution...........  „....„„.. 

800221  Approving  tht  loumal      ...._ 

800430  Approving  tht  lourntl       .. 

800528  Approving  !ht  lou'"al      . 

800529  Aiking  !or  lu'lhtr  conttrtrttt      

80O'02  Concur  in  Stnatt  amenilmfn!  95  «i|h  imtndmtnt 

800702  Concur  m  Stnate  amtodrnf-t  95  with  amtndmtnt. 

800221  Motion  to  coniidtt    

800530  Motion  !o  'tcorrndtf ... 

800910  Motion  10  lahlt  „. 

800915  Ordtiing  a  itcon-l  ...... ....„..., I. 

800213  Ordtiing  tht  p'n.ioui  qutition.  ........ 

800430  Ordt'ing  the  prtvioui  Qutstion. ............ 

800212  Ptnagt 

800605  Panagt         ,  . 

800619  Panagt       „ 

S0O626  Panagt 

800620  Panagt        „ . 

80062  7  Panagt        „„_ ...  . 

800924  Panagt 

800925  Ptniit 
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192 

2 

49 

127 

7 

1   . 
2 

91 
97  . 
96  . 
0 

61  . 
tt  . 
SS  . 
71 
215 
268 
15 
1   . 
36 

131  . 
17  . 
7  . 
6 
97 
133 
194  . 

Tuatday. 
Thursday. 

Fofd  (MKhiian) 
Ford  (Michiian) 
Ford  (MKhiian) 
Fraiual 

MR.  5192 

M.  Ra».660/.!I.'!!"'.1II""!. 

MR.  3904    

S.  1946           

Thursday. 
Tutsday. 
Tuasdty. 
Friday. 

FrtMtl 

1 

r 

1 

1 

2 

i' 

T-jtsdiv 

FrtMt) 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

M.J.  Rt«.  610 

S.  1159 

S.  1790              

Wtdftsday. 

FrtMtl 

M.  Con.  R«i.  27« 

Thursday. 

Frtnttl 

FrtMtl 

M    tn   798 

Tuttday. 
Monday. 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

►■  '    !9r4        

M  R    ij.'i     

MR.  7039    

Thursday. 

Monday 

Tutsdai 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl..... 

MR.  5507 

M.J.  Rat.  541 

MR   3904     

MR.  7724        

Wtdntsdii 
Thursday. 
Thuriday. 
Wtdntsday. 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

MR.  7131  

MR    711S 

Thundiy 
Thuriaiy 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl 

Frwutl 

FrtMtl 

M.R  1146 

MR.  SM7 

M.R.R146  

H.R  4774 

M.R.  6374    

H.R.  5913    

Tutidt. 

Wednn^ir 

Tutidi, 

Tutidt). 

Tuatday. 

FrtMtl „ 

1 

i 

1 

392" 

l' 

387 
32 

6' 

Tuatday. 

FrtMtl 

S.  1786 

Wtdnttdty. 

FrtMtl 

H.R.  7171 

Tuesdiv 

FrtMtl 

MR.  6308    

Monday 

FrtMtl 

FrtMtl ,. 

u  a    '9*..         ................ 

Tundi. 
Tueiai. 

Freit 

H.  Has.  i:.'    

yytdnei^i. 

Gtftii 

Gtftti 

M.R.  7»»8 

Wtdntldli 
*rednt!li. 

Ga»dos 

Gaphardt 

Gtpbardt.. 

Giaimo 

Giaimo 

MR.  7998 

H.R.  7S83 

M   Cori.  Rat'  Kl  ' '"..'.7.""'.. 
M   Con.  Rat.  307    

22S 

310 

■74"  ' 
201 
309 
109 
294 
237 

178  . 
16 

....... 

213 
72 

310  . 
91   . 

161  . 

Wadnesday 

Tuttday. 

Tuttday. 

Wtdntsday. 

Wtdntsday. 

Giaimo 

MR.  7765 

Thursday. 

Gialnw 

Giaimo 

M.  Con.  Rat.  307 

MR,  7765 

H.  COA.  Rt*.  307 

Wednesday 
Thursday. 

Giaimo 

40S 

Thursday 

Giaimo 

Wednesdiy 

Gilman 

Ginirkh..... 

MR.  7244 

M   Con.  Rat.  324 

MR.  7583 

H.R.  7S«3 

M.R.  7998 

M.R.25S1 

MR.  7102 

308 

315 
96 

222 
199 
227 
406 
383 
383 
382 
314 
400 
392 
3S6 
335 
371 
164 
368 
207 

2  . 

0  . 
310  . 
189 
215 
163  . 

1  . 
1  . 
0  . 
0  . 

90  . 
0 

22  . 

24 

23 

18 
246 

21   . 
192  . 

Wtdn»!di> 
Thu'sdK 

Gllckmtii 

Gorualtl 

Gramm 

Grtttlty 

HammwKhmidt.  .. 

Weaneidi. 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday. 

Tutsday. 

Mtmwtnehmidt, .  . 

Htmrntnelimidl 

HammtrKhmidt    .. 

Hanwn  .     . .    

Hilkin        ... 

MR.  7511  „.. 

MR.  7394    „.. 

MR.  7458 

H.  Rat.  627 „ 

H.R.  6081      

3" 

r 

Monday. 

Monday 

Mondl. 

Wtdoei'^K 

Tuesday 

Harkin        

MR   6291       „ 

H  B  6947              .  . 

Wednesday. 

Mirkrn      

Thursday. 

"Hlfij    

H  B    4'8« „„ 

Monday. 

MkH«' 

M    Rn   S9S     

Tuesday. 

Hill 

Molt 

HcltimM 

M.  Can.  Rai.  307 „ 

yi.'ia.\V^V.VS/SJZV^\7.'...'.'. 

Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 

November  21,  1980 
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CCLLCALl   VOTES  (JAN.  22.  1980,  THROUGH  OCT.  2,  1980)  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLV-BY  MEMBER  PEQUESTING  THE  ROLLCALL-Coni.nueo 


toll 


310 
?3S 

485 
371 
379 
184 
S4 
If. 
77 

rs 
:4 

36? 
366 
157 
501 
500 
613 
73 
69 
719 
770 
199 
215 
274 
516 
321 


Oalt     Type  ol  volt 


Rfqueslt' 


Bill 


VM 


Yea  "lay 

Ml,        P'tsent    (percent)    (perttnl.)     Dly 


gOOtil 

80os;s 

80G87S 
800».13 

sootn 

800416 
8nc7 !  3 
80t 1 30 
80(131 
81X13! 
80C131 
80C13! 
8CKit7S 
800675 
80C375 
800*77 
80087  7 
8C10CI 
8007 ?S 
80C77S 
J0O507 
800S07 
800479 
8O0S» 
8C>'JS79 
800904 
800617 


H.R.  5200 

S    1309    

M  R   7380 

H.  Res   678 

H    Res.  687 

S.  70O9 

H  R   4119 

H  R.  5980 

MR.  5980 

H.R.  5980 


Agreeing  lo  the  amendment Hyrit 

Agreeing  to  conference  repo't Jetords 

Suspend 'jlei  lid  pais.  .. Jenhms 

Agreeing  lo  tfe  'esolilion. Johnson  (Colorado) 

Agreeing  lo  the  leiolulion Johnson  (Colorado; 

Passage  Johnson  (Colorado) 

Passage  Jones  (Tennessee) 

Agreeing  (-  the  amenlment Kindness. 

»|ieeing  to  the  imendment Kindness. 

Passage  „ Kindness 

Quorum  — ........ . Kindness 

Recorr^fTxi  ywith  instructioni .... Kindness 

Agreeing  lo  the  amendment Koslrr.ayer 

Our^rijrn  ., Kostmaver 

Recommit  yirith  instructions Kjstmayar 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Kramer 

(Juoium Kramer 

Table  ippeil  from  lull nj „ Kramer 

Agreeing  lo  the  imendmtnt lajomaismo 

Suspend  rules  ind  pass       ,. La|omarsino 

Agree  to  sec    1  through  S  md  7 ijjtj H.  Con.  Rti.  307 

Agree  to  sec   biiscaiyei'  1980) Lltltl H.  Con.  RtJ.  307 

Agree ing  lo  Ihe  amendmer-!    Ljiti . H.  Con.  Rts.  307 

Agreeing  10  the  amendment   "[  ltMi"II,I H.  Con.  Rti.  307 

Molion  to  »d  ou'n ■■    Ijtil"!! - 


H.R.  S980.. 
H.R.  7S90.. 


257 
324 
2S7 

zos 

fU 

101 
202 
201 
216 
214 

in" 

169 


..  H.  Rtt.  S49 

..  H.R.  7998 

!!s"  Con."  RtJ.  126... 

..  H.R.  6081 

M.R.  4996., 


307. 


H,  Con.  Pes,  307 

H.  Con.  Res.  307 

H.R.  6081 

H.R,  6418 

H.R.  5418  

H.  Rtt.  780 

H.R.  7018 

H.R.  5741 


H.R.  7573 

MR.  7S84    .   . 

H.R   7235 

H,  Res.  605.  . 
H,  Res,  666... 
H,  Res,  665.  . 
H.  Res.  728... 
H.  Res.  605. 
M.  Res.  798... 
H.  J.  Res.  601. 
H.  J.  Res.  601. 


Ordering  the  P'f.iOu!  Question Ltttl... H.  Res   776. 

Recede  and  concu'  «i(h  jmfndmeni  in  Senate  amend-     Latta H.  Con   Res 

ment 

Recede  and  concur  ynt^  Amendments  in  Senate  amend- 
ment    Ltttt.... 

800S79     Table  motion  to  instruct Lattt 

8007?f      Agreeing  10  the  amendment LtOt.... 

800*19     Afieemg  to  the  amendment J!"1!!I!  Ltvltat.. 

fOO*19     Agreeing  to  the  amendments leviltt  . 

800974     Agreeing  to  the  resolution II. II".   Leyilas 

800>17     Suipend  rules  and  pass 1. 1..   Lenlas  . 

800J19     Resolying  into  Committat Lewis. .. 

800>,?'     Appioying  tht  Journal Lotffltr. 

fOOr.?'      Passare Loeffler.. 

800*.7f     Resolving  into  Committee      LoeWer. 

f007C?     Pesol.ing  into  Committee  ". loeftier. 

f0031?     Agifung  to  the  resolution IIII.II..  Lott 

E00571     Agreeing  to  the  resdutic-       IIIIIIIIIII  l«ii.I..I 

tOOS-0     Agreeing  to  the  resolution. I'l'I'.I  lott 

P0Ofc?<     Agreeing  to  the  resolution       IIIIIIIIII  LoWlI... 

80011.     cirder  ng  th(  pieviou!  Queslion IIIIIIII.I.I  LoltI...I 

gOOS'C     Ordering  fe  feyious  question IIIIIIIIIII  lott 

800975     Agreeing  to  the  amendment ".I'"I Madigan 

80097S     Passage  II. .II...     Wadigm 

80090S    Quo'Liv  . Madigan 

800311     Aireeing  to  the  amendment Marks H.R.6S37 

80011!     (Juorum  Mtrkt 

fOClie     Passage  Marlenee     S.  2222 

800571     Agreeing  lo  the  amendment Marriott   H.R.  6974 

80057!      (Juorum.  Mariioft  

800971     Passage  Martin...  H.R.  7020    

8OC70!     Agreeing  to  tne  amendment McClory..      .  H.R.  7584        

8010CI     Suspend  rules  and  concur McClory.  H.R.  7859 

80Of:9     Aereei-g 'n  co-t'ience  ie;iOrt McDade  S.  7698  

8007??     Agreeing  to  the  amendment McDonald...  H.R,  7584 

80C7?1     Agreeing  lo  the  amendment..... ] McDonald,,,  HP,  7584 

80087?     Passage  McDonald H.R,  7262 

80C71!     Agreeing  to  the  amendment McKmnet.,.,  H.R.  7831 , 

800513     Suspend  rules  and  pass McKmnei H  R,  6616 

800473     Ordering  the  previous  Question Michel,.  H    Res.  542 

8008?'-     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Miller  (Calitaima). .     H.R.  6711 

800876     Passage. Miller  (California)...  H.R.  6711 

800876     Quorum Miller  (California) 

800876     Quorum    Miller  (California) . 

800610     Suspend  rules  and  pass Miller  (Calitornu)   .     H.  Con   Res.  323.. 

800610     Suspend  rules  and  past Miller  (Calilornu)   .     H.R.  5612 

80061'     Suspend  rules  and  pass Millet  (California). ..   H.R,  2510 

800771     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Miller  (Ohio)     .  H.R.  75S3 

80C778     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Miller  (Ohio) H.R.  7631 

800871     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Miller  (Ohio)  H.R.  7762 

509    800903     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Miller  (Ohio)  .  .   HR,  8061 

330     800613     Agreeing  to  the  resolution Miller  (Ohio) H.  Res.  685 

435    800778     Quorum, Miller  (Ohio) 

473     800871     Quorum Miller  (Ohio) 

508     800903     Quorum Miller  (Ohio)  

449     80C711     RKommit  with  instructions M  i  Her  (Ohio),  H,R.  7831 

798     !00605     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Mmish.         ..       .    .   H.R.  6942 

546     800916     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Moftett     M.R.  8105   , 

746     800571     Agreeing  to  the  resolution. Montgomery M.  Res.  656 

507     800901     Resolving  into  Committee Montgomery H.R.  8061 

565    800919     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Moore S.  2271 

717     800514     Approving  the  Journal _.   Moore 

193    800473     Quorum  Moote 

'.75    8004C1     Agreeing  lo  the  resolution MottI H.  Res.  628 

568     800919     Resolving  into  Committee MottI H.R.  85 

108     800303     Suspend  rules  and  pass MottI -.   H,J.  Res,  414.  ... 

7R     800276     Agreeing  to  tht  amendment Murphy  (Mew  York),    H,R,  6081 

407     800727     Approving  the  Journal Myers  (Indiana) 

243    8005^0    Suspend  rules  and  pass Myers  (Indiana) H.R.  3 

443    800730     Passage Heal  H.J.  Res  589 

176  800401     Agreeing  to  the  amendment Dakar.. M.R.  6464 

177  8OO401     Passage     .      Oakar H.R  6464 

578     800923     Agreeing  to  conference  report Oberstar H.R.  5164. 

270    800529     Recede  and  concur  with  jmendment  In  Senate  amend-     Obey H.  Con.  Res.  307. 

menL 

Resolving  into  Committee O'Brien 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Dttinger H.  Res.  549 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Ottinger H.  Con,  Res,  307. 

Agreeing  to  the  amendmentl..... ,  Ottinger H.R,  7590. 


271    800529 


273 

87 
149 
148 
587 
33? 
150 
370 
374 
375 
393 
140 
251 
:87 
371 
135 
'98 
592 
594 
527 
169 
168 
147 
249 
248 
579 
391 
609 
546 
410 
418 
48C 
448 
279 
194 
492 
494 
491 

493 
303 
304 
136 
4iD6 
436 

4'4 


414 

156 
709 
367 
517 
7J8 
377 
564 
433 
3! 


800773 
800375 
8004  30 
800674 

800904 
800515 
fOOfI? 
800918 
F0C'?8 
80C705 


Agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Agreeing  lo  the  ament^mtnl 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment.... 

Passage  

Suspend  rules  and  pass 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution 


Ottinger H,  Res,  7760. 

Panetta H,R,  6974      . 

Paul H.R.  2255  ... 

Paul H.R.  7244... 

Paul  H.R  5961  .  . 

Pepper  H.  Res.  544.. 


12S 
162 

"3«2' 
202 
321 
22S 
241 
244 
17S 
141 
230 
205 


173 
123 

192 
189 
57 
291 
700 
365 
1^3 
395 
375 
358 
252 
309 

3c; 

323 
232 
237 
387 
224 


63 


2S0 
13S 


351 

182 

303 
210 
29C 
12« 
79 ; 
179 
372 
749 
60 
337 


400 
367 
362 
217 
228 
204 
218 
290 


191 
177 

125 

382 
308 

184 


335 
309 
318 
■91 
364 
300 
400 
61 
341 
279 
141 

374 
300 

70 
254 
206 
115 

43 
199 
135 
244 


;s6  . 

B9  . 

111. 

1  . 

3  . 

93  . 

140  . 

116  . 

ISO  . 

179  . 

'iii' 

24S 


282  . 
240  . 

"iV. 

164 
12  . 

193 

174 
173 
242 

145 
157 
195 


199  . 
165  . 
197  . 
192  . 
338  . 

97  . 
215  . 

10 

13 
0 

11 

39 
154 

76 
0 

36 
180 

148 

1 

146 


27$ 


134 
268 


398 


52  0 
78.0 
60. 0 
100.0 
99.0 
76.0 
59. 0 
53.0 
53.0 
64  0 


46.0 


40S 


388 


45  0 
40.0 

55.0 
50.0 

31.0 

40.0 

69.0 

60.0 

97.0 
55.0 
96.0 

54.0 
58,0 
59  0 
42  0 
49,3 
59,0 
51.0 


3,0 
45  0 


45  C 


Wedntiday 

Thursday, 

Monday 

Friday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday, 

Thurtday 

Thursday. 

Thurtday 

Thurtday 

Wednetdav. 

Wedneidty 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Monday 

Wednetdav. 

Wednesday 

Tuetday 

Tuetday 

Thurtday. 

Thursdiv 

Thursday 


47 
43 
4S 
49 
14 
75 
48 
97 
97, 
100 
97 


90,0 
67,0 
80  0 

100  0 
79  0 
56  0 
52,0 

100.0 
61.0 


53  C 
57  C 
50  6 
50  4 
86  C 
25  0 
57  C 
3  0 

2  C 

r 

3  C 
10  0 
33  C 

20  C 
C 

44  C 
38  C 

D 
35  C 


324 


19.0 


81,0 


317 


65.0 
33.0 


35,0 

67.0 


23  . 

221 

94  . 
193  . 
113  . 
284  . 

43  , 
253  , 

24 
153 
342 

51 


390 


0 

33 

48 

1S9 

151 

183 

144  . 

3 


3S7 
3S9 

I 


94  0 

45.0 
76  0 
52,0 
72,0 
30  0 
87  0 
33.0 
94  0 
62  0 
15  0 
87.0 


6  0 

55  0 
24  0 
48  0 
78  C 
70.  C 
13  0 
67  0 

6.C 
38,0 
85  C 

13.0 


365 

373 
34S 


100  0 
92.0 
88  0 

58,0 
60  0 
53  0 
60  0 
99,0 


12  0 
42  0 
40  C 
47  0 
40  0 


206  . 
198  . 

276 

7  . 
2 

179  . 
16 

52'. 
5 

3  . 

212  . 

15 

102 

14 

328 

45 

in 

242 

s 

lU 
336 
151 
182 

253 
323 
151 
248 
158 


2 
344 


48  0 
47  0 
31  0 

98  0 

99  0 
59.0 
96.0 


52 
53 
65  ! 


86  0 

98  0 
99,0 
47.0 

96  0 
75  C 

97  C 
15  0 
88  0 
72,0 
37  0 

99  0 
73.0 
17,0 
63  0 
63,0 
31  0 
12  0 
57  0 
35  0 
61.0 


53 
4 

75 


3  0 
84  0 
12  0 

78  C 
63  C 


Thursday 

Thurtday. 

Tuetdav 

Thursday, 

Thurtday, 

Wednesday 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Thurtday, 

Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
F'ldav 

Thursday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Monday, 
Monday 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
T>-j'sday 
Tuesda- 
WedneiSi) 
Fndav 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Tutsday, 
Tutsday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Thursday 
Wednesdai 
Friday 
Mondav 
Thursday 
.  Wednestiay 
Thursday, 
Thursday. 
Tuetday. 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
yyednesdav 
Wednesdai 
Tuesday 
Friday. 
Monday 
Tuesday . 
Tuesday . 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 


2"  0 
83  0 
3"  J 
47  0 
69  0 
88  0 
43  0 
65  0 
39.0 


Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Thu'jday 

Thu'sday. 

Thu'sdav. 

Monday. 

Tuttday. 
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ROLICAIL  VOTES  (JAN.  72.  1980.   THROUGH  OCI,  :.  1980)  LISTID  ALPHABtllCALLY- BY  MiMBlS  REQUESTING  THE   ROLLCALL 


Roil 


uite     T,p«  of  wnt» 


Riquisltr 


Yei 


441 

4M 

'0 

:v 

Mi' 

•i!  1 
700 
I'l? 
S*  ! 
Sh 

• ;  1 

''91 


94 

MS 

3- < 


4. 

148 
M5 
198 
7J6 
754 
789 
440 
145 
15? 
337 
439 
S7t 
4?t 
??« 
41? 

■-': 

4'  . 

:«», 

54  3 

174 
316 
5?  7 
5?  4 

iq, 
IS'. 

''41 

:«4 
io», 

!  ^^' 
311 
Ii". 
."i4 
314 
?^J 
434 
542 
?Sf, 
427 
237 

S47 
390 
41') 
40S 

■■7! 
119 
207 
221 

214 

^^9 

l>4 

334 

M 

244 

•21 

M2 

IM 

96 


S00710 
!I00«19 
«00^25 
»00S2i 
80IV.2S 

8nt>  n 

800901 
(too '29 
SOO'2'- 
W9|ii 
^002  i  ! 
SO  i 'K) : 
.»00<  75 
SfllfWl 

8ix)2;i 

*10110 
»002n'i 
S00227 
ii0091(l 
«0|(K)l 
1(00^24 

»00'i2'l 
HOO'.'S 
nor  -1^; 

^0(1  W' 
■«>f  !.'• 

■lOl    ^.H 


H0< 

^IM 

'04 

f 

<<i  1 

H 

4 

<\\i 

S 

t 

-^ 

■*,[■> 

4 

1 

i\M 

1 

'^ 

gOMii* 
80rr, 
800924 
800479 
800515 
80057? 
800604 
800730 
800318 
800374 
(00C17 
100779 
100973 
800774 
800508 
80077? 
i«no<xi<) 
nrr  •;'  ■ 
Hi'rf„i4 
11009"; 

1004"! 

wot, ! : 

H0O909 
10090 < 

100' un 

Rnfl929 

HOO?r)', 
looqif 

H00».30 

«oo^30 

nor*!! 

110032' 
900«,1  7 
S00f\2 
800^29 
H00*.i2 

^no^29 

Hf)091' 
«00»29 
S0072S 

»no".is 

«009!>> 
IIOC7n! 
800723 
800722 
800919 
SOOf  12 
800410 
S00S08 
800^0*; 
800918 
80012' 
8r/if  '  ' 
10O2'  1 
800' ?0 
S0!'Vi2 
80 '001 
800  7f". 
80022' 


Quorum  _. _ 

SuiDend  rult?  jntt  oaij       

IjOI«  hnl.lmi  t  ^tl    p'  idllOII 

Paitaj« 

fhe  smen.lments , 


AjiMfi, 


'  rr'  »>  n  t . 


•illOtl 


"1  quulM 


.'fi  »n(l  pais. 


I     ntfn.t   # 

Paiia^e 

Panai* 
Panai* 

WoIkh  tf 

Quorum 

Air»«!fij  (,,  t»ip  jrT'endmtnl. 

S'Jlotn?)  lulei  and  past. 


tabl* 


Pty««f 

Nys«f 

^»«f 

Pfict 

Pritchtrd 

Prilchird 

PutsrtI 

Quilltn 

Quilltn 

Quilltn 

Rhodts 

Rhodts 

Rhod»s 

Rhodts 

Richmond.... 

Rintldo 

Robtfti 

Ro4)ino 

Rodino  

Rosttnkowiki. 
Rotttflkowikl 


M.R.S2M 

"h.r.  6974  ;;;.■;;; 

MR,  7590    , 

H.R.  754? , 

H.R.  8061  .   

H.  Con.  Rts.  M7. 

M.  Rts.  619 

.  M  Rts.  7890... 
H.  Rts.  5780  .. 
S.  Con.  Rts.  126. 

H.  Rts.  67b 

S.  Con.  Rts.  I2t. 

H.R.  6285      

H.R.  615? 

HR.  4788    

M.  Rts.  571 


303 
4? 
338 
196 
185 
215 
146 
224 
237 
314 
161 
246 
230 
2tt 
332 
283 
404 


A<f«eini  (o  conftrenca  ri*pnrt Rousstlol. 


A  J • »f • " j 

A|i'e»'.'j 


conttifnce  report. 

'nftr.nct  report 

nftrenct  itport 

"'•  amendment ,..,.......-, 

•"»  jmandmenf 

•^#  »"'e"dmeftl. ,._.,,., .... 

'I'll  tmendmtnL 

"•e  resolution 

"'e  resolution , ,...,....,.., 

'►e  resolution _, 

■i^e  resolution 

I'^a  lesolution 

"■'•  resolution 

'"•  resolution 

enatt  MitBdmMt  witti  MMndmtttl. 

Volinn  (0  tibit 

ffil'l*.-    

^""Mt 

f  11  Dje... 

^' ilia  le. ........................... ..,...., 

^'imje...  ......... ..._.„. .......,,,..._. 

''  ni  1  j#i    .................................. 

''  111  1  jn . ,. .............. , . 

vwwit. , ^iiiiiir.i 


Al"»  -li 

A  I'^r .  ■'  J 
Aj-..   -J 


Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 
Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Ro<iistlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlet 

Rousstlol 

Rousselot 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol..... 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol.. 

Rousstlol..... 
Rousstlol..... 

Rousstlol . 

Rousstlol. .... 
Rousstlol. .... 
Rousstlol..... 
Rousstlol. .... 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

Rousstlol 

RrimsHol.. 

Rousstlol 
Rousstlol 
Rousstlol 


H.R.S612 

H.R  5013 
Hi    Rts   545 
H.R  7313. 
S   751     . 
H  R   75t? 
H.R.  3829 

H.R.  3829      

H.R  574i 

H.  Con   Rts.  30. 

M.  Rts.  5f? 

M   Res.  589 

H.  Rts.  62C . 
H.  Rtl.  667. 

H.  Rts.  715 

H.  Rt>.  765 

H.  Rts.  791...... 

S.  918 

H.  Rtj.  676 

H.J   Rts.  514 

H.R.  5741    

HR66U    

H.l.  Rts.  545 

H.R.  6418      

H.R.  759? 

H.R   7584 

H.II.  »790.. 


« 

324 

316 
272 
396 
291 
210 
210 
404 
191 
342 
393 
385 
343 
375 
342 
378 
384 
347 
716 
738 
373 
354 
367 
301 

ta 


Semmmit  nelttl  (njlrurttoni . ...... 

Rtsolvinf  into  rommiltee 

Pesolvini  into  Committee  

Resolving  into  Committee. ....... 

Resnlvinf  into  Oommittet    ....... 

Rtsolyini  into  Committtt 

Susptnd  rults  and  pass ........ Rousstloi 

Susptnd  rults  tnd  pass RoussttolT.'."! 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Rousstlol 

Susptnd  rults  and  pass „.. Rousstlol^ I... 

Susptnd  rults  and  pass       , Rousstlol[  ..... 

Quorum  „ Rovbal .„. 

A|re«in|  to  Itie  amandmtnl ftydd      ... 

A|reting  to  llie  amendmtnl. Rudd      ..".'... 

A|reein|  to  the  amendmtnl......... ..I.I.!.  Rudd.      IHHI 

'■'"'"u"'  „_„ !..  Rudd. ..!„..., 

',hip»n<1  rules  and  nasi         Rudd......... 

■"i.v'*"  <  'ui«i  and  pail       mill!. .  Rudd^  !!!III.. 

0»vi.'i|  into  Oommitite   .  Russo. ..!!.... 

A|rf#ir.|  In  flip  a'T'fndmtnl ,.........,.„. Sawyer.  ...... 

Suipenti  'uni  11(1  pass       .................. Stwytf.  III... 

A||iMr"ii  •    '^d  !!n«ndmtntj..... "  Schrotdtfl.I.I 

»g.»,,nil  I.  '^,    .,  .lution ........  Schulit 

"■"■■"■  ^' -"••'  -i  Schulit 

'iuipf'^l     .i«i  1' :i  call Stbtlius    

Suic""!  ".ii»i  i-d  p«u  Stbtlius      

''"'•I*  Stibtrltnt 

"•'"''"i    '"      "•'"'••' Stibtrlinl.. 

4,f,,,-,g  In  .H,  ,.„.nH..,,.i, ^  Sensenbrennei 

»«'»•■■«'" '^«  '""'■'    "     Stnstnbrtnntr 

SDDTi.inj  "■,  !-i,'~al  Stnstnbrtnntr 

^■*'*8e  ........................  Stnstnbrtnntr 

Pn'onir-.,,     i^v  It'ition _  Stnstnbrtnntr 

Rtnmm.i  ,  IK    -iirjrtions „.. _  Stnstnbrtnntr 

Rer-ni   n.  ooi'r,   n.ij         Stnstnbrtnntr 

Suio«M  -..ii-i  111  0111       Stnstnbrtnntr 

»•"       . Stnstnbrtnntr 

ilponrni Stnstnbrtnntr. 

Shusttr 

Simon 


H.R.  6777 

H  Con.  Rts.  307. 
H  R  '974 
H  R.  J904 
H.R    7421 

H  R.  7591       

H.R.  5675 

H.R.  4088      

H.R.  7477 

H.  Rts.  748 

H.R.  7939    


S.  1309  . 
H.R.  7S(4. 
H.R.  7235. 


238 
384 
384 
382 
315 
359 
333 
332 
394 
312 
SIS 

ioi' 

I4t 
361 


H.R.  7051 

S.2514 , 

H.R  5563 

H.R.  4048 

H.R.  7817    

H.R.  6790    .     .. 
M.  Con.  Rts.  204. 


Ta^id  'ef 01 V  1« 
Mnt'in  '0  iaM» 
Adrtfl'iij  Irjihft  s'^#i'''''^*iil., ...... 

Ajreeing  in  l^^  •'"•i'1'^'it.I..IIII 
iBfeeng  to  Ihe  ameirtm^nt. ....... 

Afeeiig  to  !»'«  iTiBilT'-nt... I. 

0'jn''jrTi 

Paiiage ..«.!.. II I 

Qun'jm    IIIIIIIHIIIIIII 

Ajr^mngfo  fht  »mtndmtnt.*."IIIII 

ApDni^inB  the  Journet 

Reioiviig  into  Committee 


Simon.   

Smith  (lo«»a). 
Smith  (lo»ra) 
Smith  (low*). 

Snydtr 

Snydtr 

Solari    

Solomon...... 

Solomon...... 

"it'ucl  conltiets Sptllman 

Stanton...... 

Stark 

Sttnholm 

Stockman 

Stokta 

S«rill.. 


H.R.  5341... 
H.R.  7875  .. 
H.R.  4046 
H.R.  4046 
H.  Rts.  660.. 
H.  Rts.  608.. 

H.R.  5200 
H.  Rts.  660. 
H.R.  5?00 
H.  Rts.  660. 

S.  658 

H.R.  7084 
H.  Rts.  660.. 
H.  Rts.  73.  . 
H.R.  6974. 
H.R.  8105.  . 
H.R.  7584. 
H.R.  7584.  .. 


■H;'Co'n."Rt»."367.' 


nftrtnce  report 

'ijij!f  il  '   mi  and  pail 

Ag'^mig  »i  'hf  '"'•il'r^nnt. ......... 

Ag'ffW'^j  fi  lh(?  -^1    1^'     11 ^^ 

M.  I. '11  In  jr-iip-.n,  ..'."""'.. 

'vjlPfi  !  '.iei  i'^''  ^»M  ^ ..... 

Ag.,e    -g  .,    ,M,,,„r,  't 00(11".'.'..'." I SyiKfflt.^ 

Ag'te  ig  '.1  '1.  in-^idment Symms 


H.  Con.  Rts.  307 
H.R.  7765.  ... 
H.R.  4986. 

H.R.  4968 , 

H.R.  4119 

H.  Rts.  655 

H.  Rts.  794 
H.R.  f?78        .... 
S.  7009 
.  H.R.  MSI 


251 
238 
358 
154 
741 
279 
294 
356 
324 
397 
254 
283 
261 
38? 
365 
310 
182 
196 
199 
205 
243 
196 
22? 
15? 
141 
337 
351 


65 
370 
393 
300 

380 
214 

81 
369 

75 
310 
272 
235 


Nay 


89 
32? 

62 
716 
230 
158 
271 
190 

150 
0 
231 
144 
173 

82 

17 

127 

4 


351 
0 
36 

127 

IS 

117 

181 

189 

10 

218 

9 

1 

$ 

23 

10 

28 

S 

17 

57 

201 

178 

13 

56 

13 

19 

ISt 

71 


161 
2 
2 
2 

77 
1 

61 
0 

20 
I 

t3 

'2«7 

ZtO 

( 


143 
164 

II 
243 
145 
111 

81 
9 

82 
3 
0 
3 
148 
1 

15 

95 
217 
209 
192 
178 
155 
199 
137 
750 
256 

72 

S2 


Vta  Nay 

Prtstnt    (percent)    (percent)    Day 


343  

1  77  0 

...  1?  0 

. . .    .  85  0 

48  0 

45  0 

58  0 

3b  0 

S4  0 

61  0 

100  0 
41  0 
63  0 
57  0 
78  0 
1  95  0 

69  0 

5  99  0 
349  

1  12  0 
100  0 

90  0 
6?  0 

96  0 
71  0 
54  0 
53  0 
98  0 

..    .  47  0 

2  97  0 
..   .         100  0 

6  99.0 
94  0 

97  0 
92  0 

1  99.0 

96  0 

86  0 

5?  0 

1  57  0 

97  0 
86.  0 

97.0 

..   .  94.0 

1  61.0 

7S.0 

3<3  

60  0 

I  99  0 

99  0 

99  0 

1  80.0 

1  100  0 

1  85.0 

100.0 

95.0 

1  98.0 

79.0 

373 

26  0 

SS.0 

1  N.0 

3t3 

64.0 

59  0 

98.0 

39  0 

67  0 

67.0 

1  77  0 

98  0 


23  0 
88  0 

15 
52 
55 
42 

65 
46 


39  0 
0 


88  0 

0 

10  0 
32  0 

4  0 
29  0 

46  n 

47  0 
7  0 

53  0 

3  0 

0 

1.0 

6,0 

3  0 

8 

1 

4 
14 
48 
43 

3 
14 

3 

6 
39 


25.0 

'46.'o' 

1  0 
1,0 
10 

20  0 

0 
15.0 

i) 

5  0 

2  0 
21.0 

■740' 

65.0 

2.0 


80 
99 

too 

99 
64 

too 

96 
77 
46 
48 
50 
54 
61 


u 


352 

41 

4 

73 
13 

196 

265 
34 

332 
97 

137 
166 


3S( 

ssi" 

1 
1 


2 

11 
1 
1 


49.6 

62.0 
38  0 

36.0 
8?  0 
87.0 

'Mil' 

lib" 
«.« 
no 


% 

41 

? 
61 
38 
33 
23 

? 
70 

1 

0 

1.0 
36.0 

0 

4.0 
73.0 
54.0 
57.0 
49.1 
46.0 
39.0 
50.4 
38.0 
6?  0 
64  0 
18  0 
13  0 

"io 


41.0 


Wtdntsday 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 
WtJntsdty. 
Wtdnisday. 
Wtdnesday. 
Wtdnesday. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday. 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday, 
wtdntsday. 
Wtdntsday 
Wtdntsday. 
Monday 
Thursday. 
Tutsday. 
Wttntsday. 
Wtdntsday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
Wedntssay. 
Wtdntsday. 
Wtdntsday. 
Wtdntsday 
Wtdntsday. 
Thursday. 
Tutsday. 
Thursdty. 
Friday. 
Wtdntsday 
Monday. 
Wtdntsday 
Wtdntsday. 
Tutsday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Wtdntsday. 
Wtdntsday. 
Tutsday. 
Monday. 
Tutsday. 
Tutsday. 
Tutsday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Tutsday, 
Tutsday. 
Tutsday. 
Wtdntsday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 
Thursday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday. 
Friday. 
Friday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tutsday. 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesdiy. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wfdnndl. 
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ROLLCALL  VOTES  (JAN.  22,  1980,  THROUGH  OCT.  2,   1980)  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY— BV  MEMBER  REQUESTING  THE  ROLLCALL 


Roll        Data 

Type  ol  volt                                                                      Requester                    Bill 

Yea 

Nay 

Present 

Yea 

(perceiitj 

Nav 
(percent) 

Day 

183    800416 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Symms S.  2009 , . , . 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Symms S.  1309 

179 
112 

214 
289 

46.0 
78.0 

54  C 

72  0 

Wednesday 

222    800S08 

Thursday 

2?S     80C  08 

Agree  ng  to  the  amendment, Symms       ..    .   S  13M 

1-4 

248 

38  0 

62  C 

35   8no?o». 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Symms H.  Res.  561 

301 

94 

76  0 

24  0 

Wtdnesdai 

146     800318 

Agreeing  to  the  resolulior    Symms H.  Res.  606 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Symms H.  Res.  549 

380 
177 

134 
210 

99  G 
6-  C 
46  0 

1   0 
33.  C 
54  0 

158    800325 

Tuesday 
Thu'sday 

37     800207 

Passage Symms H.R.  ?551 

124     8OC30f 

Passage Symms H.R.  3829 

219 

156 

I 

57  0 

43  0 

Thursday 

221     800508 

Passage  Symms S.  1309 

Passage . Thomas H.R.  6029 

3?0 

56 

85  C 

15  C 

Thursday. 

:.'9    80C3!1 

iV 

30 

92  0 

8,  C 

TuesOay, 

354    800*20 

Resolving  into  Committee Thomas H.R.  7584 . 

323 

( 

1 

99  0 

1  C 

f'lda* 

48'    80082b 

Concur  in  Senate  amendment  yirith  amendmtnl.. Thompson H.R.  3904 . 

363 

0 

100,0 

0 

429    800725 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Trailer H.R.  7631 

175 

?01 

47.0 

Friday 

218    800507 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Uddl H.  Con.  Res.  307 

127 

?89 

30,0 

Wednesda. 

144     800318 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Udtll H.R.  6631 

187 

201 

48.0 

5^,0 

Tue5de> 

14:     800313 

Quorum                      . Utlman 

362  . 

Thursday 

404     800721 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Ullman H.  Con.  Res.  351 

384 

1 

100.0 

0 

59     800220 

Table  molioi  to  instruct Ullman H.R.  3919 

130 

27? 

3?  0 

68  0 

WednesO«> 

>.•-.     800??' 

Table  motion  to  instruct Ullman H.R.  3919 . 

294 

118 

71.0 

29  0 

31:     800>-!! 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Volkmer H.R.  5200 

?05 

?04 

50.1 

49  S 

WeOnesOai 

361     800624 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Volkmer HR  7018 

392 

?? 

95.0 

6  C 

73    800131 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Walker MB   5980 

130 

266 

33  0 

67  0 

Thursday 

727     80050S 

Agreeing  tc  the  amendments... Walker S.  1303 

111 

268 

30.0 

70,0 

2  79     800530 

Votion  to  recommit      Wilktr H.J.  Rts.  SS4 

99 

247 

29.0 

71.0 

F'laai 

538     800910 

Resoiung  into  Commititt Wilktr H.R.  7301 

346 

1 

2 

100.0 

0 

Wednesday 

241     800520 

Suspend  rules  and  pass     Waiman H.R.  6940 

388 
83 
84 

15 
286 
319 

96  0 
22  0 
?1.0 

4.0 
78.0 
79.0 

39    8O0207 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment   ..... ,...„... ....   Weaver        H.R.  2609 . _ 

Thcrsda. 
Tuesday, 

191     80012? 

Ag'eeiig  10  the  amendment Weaver        H.J.  Rts.  S21 

563     80091S 

Passage     „ Weaver H.J.  Rts.  610 

223 

153 

59.0 

41.0 

Thursday. 

38     80O?C' 

Ounrurr Wtavtr 

358  . 

Thursday. 

S96     800929 

Ouorurr      WttVtr 

333  . 

Monday. 

595     800929 

Resolviig  into  Commitee    WMVtr S.  8*5 

321 

3 

2 

99  0 

1.0 

Monday. 

W     8009  30 

Agreeing  10  contereif  e  report ...  Woits S.  2S97 

385 

18 

96.0 

4.0 

Tutsday. 

326     800613 

Agreeing  In  the  amenomenl tMtIss H.R.  6413 

90 

225 

29.0 

71.0 

Friday. 

545    800916 

AgiMing  to  the  amendments Wttea H.R.  810S 

390 

13 

97.0 

3.0 

Tutsday. 

83    SM22' 

Oiorum                   „ „ tRfdht „ 

Quorum Wtiss ......... 

38S  . 

Wednesday. 

30i  . 

Friday. 

44?    800730 

Quorum       .   .            Whitten 

361  . 

Wednesday. 

6??    80100? 

Aireeing  to  tht  rtsoluliwi Wilson  C.                   H.  Res,  794 

rCalifornu) 

37S 

30 

93.0 

7.0 

Thursday. 

6?0     Sr'.DC? 

Quiirum        Wilson    C                         

3S5. 

Thursday. 

(Calilomia) 

75     80022' 

388 

1 

100.0 

0 

rCailtor^la^ 

57-'     800923 

S.jip«nd  rulfi  and  pass  ,.   , Wilson,  C.  (Texas). . .  H.R.  7554 

395 

1 

100.0 

0 

4S4     800819 

Agreeig  l(^  ff  amendment HKIIW H.R.  7S83 

401 
1S5 

4 
240 

384" 

99.0 
39.0 

10 
61.0 

Tuesday 

584    800924 

Agrttrs  to  the  amendment tWolM H.R,  6777 

Wednesday 

583    800924 

Q  o'urr                            Wnlpt 

Wedsneday. 

4    800124 

O.ouT'                          VKrjghl 

3S9 

Thursday. 

570    800919 

Agreeing  to  fe  amendment Wyilt H.R.SS 

43 

264 

14.0 

86.0 

Friday. 

569    800919 

Quorum                                          Wyatt 

2tt 

Friday. 

18    8001 31 

Agreeing  to  ronterfncf  ir:.ort ,   Avdler           H.R.  2440 

285 

273 

68 

122 

117 
302 

70.0 
70  0 

18,0 

30.0 
30.0 
82.0 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

580    8009?4 

180    800415 

Agreeing  10  the  amendment..... Wydltr H.R.  6SS4 

3?4    800<>I3 

Agrpeng  to  the  resolution            _. . tWydltr          H.  RtS.  672 

307 
385 

0 
8 

100.0 
98.0 

0 
2.0 

Friday. 
Wednesday. 

587    800924 

Agrjtrg  to  the  resolution Wydler H.  Rts.  7S7 

40    800707 

Paisagf                                    w,dier           H.R.  2G09 

275 

94 

369" 

367 

75.0 

25.0 

Thursday. 

?65    800529 

Q.jDruT'                                               . . Wvdter 

359    800624 

0  irur-                                       Wydltr 

Tuesday 

?58    800522 

Resmving  into  tommttff           tWydltr H.R.  6942 

311 

24 

93.0 

7.0 

Thursday 

70    800131 

Agree  ng  to  the  amenrtrnent _ Wylll.. H.R.  5900 

185 

239 

158 

??1 

;f? 

2;e 

46.0 
60.0 
42.0 

54.0 
40.0 
58.0 

Thursdii 

470    800871 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment   WvHt H.R.  7262 

475    800821 

Agrff-ng  to  the  amendment tWyll*. H.R.  7262 

Thursday, 

477    800871 

Agrefing  to  the  amendment .  Wmt.. H.R.  7262 

2% 
333 

68 
25 

8" 

81.0 
93.0 

19.0 
7.0 

Thursday 

3?3    800612 

Passage                       Wylit H.R.  2255 

Thursday. 

19   8ooni 

Q  orum                              Wylll 

394  . 
352  . 

Thursday. 

476    800821 

0  lorum                                                                                             .    Wylit 

Thursday 

399    80070? 

Reconsider  concu'  Senatf  ar^pndment  95  i*tth  amend-     Yates   H.R.  7542 

243 

211 
138 

124 

180 
258 

1 

66.0 

64  0 

35  0 

34.0 

46  0 
65.0 

Wednesday 

186    800417 

ment 

Recommit  conference  report  ^itr^  instructions.. Young  (Florida) .  S.  66? 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment                           Ztblocki H.R.  6081 

Thursday 

SO    800276 

2 

Tuesday. 

PLANT  PEST  EMERGENCY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Callforn'a  'Mr  Panetta  >  is 
recoKnized  for  5  minutes 

•  Mr  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  need  for 
whirh  ha.s  become  apparent  In  recent 
month-';  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  highly 
destructive  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
raliforn'a  The  Plant  Pest  Emergency 
Act  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authcrltv  to  declare  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency  to  combat  unantic- 
ipated outbreaks  of  plant  pests  that  pose 
a  significant  threat  to  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

California's  mulfb'llion  dollar  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  threaten- 
ed todav  by  the  massive  infestation 
in  the  San  Jose  region  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  flv.  The  situation  is  be- 
ing carefully  monitored  and  significant 
State    and    Federal    efforts    have  been 


underwav  for  a  number  of  months  to 
contain  the  pest  and  to  eradicate  it  com- 
pletely from  the  State.  A  quarantine  has 
been  imposed  on  all  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  with'n  the  affected  area  and 
an  extensive  sterile  fruit  fly  release  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  eliminate  this 
threat 

The  serious  nature  of  this  problem. 
however,  points  out  the  need  to  grant 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sufficient 
authority  to  respond  to  unanticipated 
outbreaks  of  dangerous  pests  that 
threaten  the  fresh  fru't  and  vegetable 
industry.  My  bill  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  declare  an  extraordinary 
emergency  and  to  immediately  borrow 
from  Government  sources  the  funds 
necessary  to  combat  such  infestations 
and  to  compensate  growers  for  the  eco- 
nomic losses  they  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  s  quaran- 
tine and  destruct'on  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  within  the  infested  area. 

The  Secretary  presently  has  authority 


comparable  to  that  which  I  propose,  but 
It  is  limited  Ijd  dealing  with  outbreaks 
of  dangerous  diseases  m  livestock,  I  seek, 
therefore  to  extend  this  authority  to 
cover  unanticipated  plant  pest  infesta- 
tions as  well, 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  consideration 
and  support  of  this  vitally  important 
.measure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R    8382 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  pay  compensation  to  producers  ot 
fruits    or    vegetables    for    economic    losses 
resulting  from  the  destruction  or  quaran- 
tine of  plants  or  plant  products  carried  out 
to  control  plan  pests  In  emergencies 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o' 
Representatues     of     the     United     Statei     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  !ai  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture    (hereinafter  in  this 
Act   referred   to  as   the   "SecretarT"  may   pay 
compensation  to  producers  of  fruits  or  vege- 
tables  grown   in   the   United   States   for   eco- 
nomic losses  incurred  by  such  producers  as  a 
result    of    the    quarantine,    destruction,  •or 
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other  dUpoaal  under  the  authorUy  of  the 
Secretary  of  crops  of  such  fruits  or  vegetables 
to  detect,  eradicate,  suppress,  or  control,  or 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  spread  of.  plant  peats 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  consti- 
tute an  emergency  and  threaten  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  production  industry  of 
the  United  States  The  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion to  t>e  paid  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
nnal 

(b)    ^ir  purposes  of  subaectlon   (a)  — 
(1)    the  term  "plant  pests'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  It  In  section  loaid)  i  1 1   of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  O.ganlc  Act  of  liM4 
i7  U.S.C    I47a(d)  (1)  ). 

1 3)  the  term  "living  stage"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  tt  in  section  103ld)(2i  of  such 
Act  (7  use    147a(d)  |2i  I.  and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States  '  has  the  mean- 
ing given  It  in  section  loa(di(3)  of  such 
Act  |7  U  S.C,  147a(d)  (3)  ). 

Sec  a  Notwithstanding  section  loa(f|  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1044  (7  use  147a(f)  )  and  section  5  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
making  funds  available  for  the  control  of 
Incipient  or  emergency  outbrc^ka  of  Insect 
pests  or  plant  diseases,  Including  grasshop- 
pers. Mormon  crickets,  and  chinch  bugs", 
approved  April  9.  1937  (7  USC  I4»d).  funds 
In  the  Treasury  available  for  carrying  out 
plant  pest  control  activities  shall  be  used  to 
carry    on*,    thf    first    section    of    this    Act 

Src  3  This  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  i»ei 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S  988.  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr    GONZALEZ    Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nianaKPrs 
may  have  until  midniKht  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
'S  988'  entitled  "An  art  pntitled  the 
'Health  Sciences  Promotion  Act  of  1980'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    7631 

Mr.  BOLAND  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iHR  76311  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
Indepe-'.Ient  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  for  other  purposes 

CONTiKBNCi  Rxpoar  (H    Rwt    No    9»  1476) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dle- 
»«T«elng  votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R 
7«31 1  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
and  for  sundry  Independent  agencies,  boards, 
commlaalons.  corporations  and  otnces  for 
the  nscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  for  other  purpoaes.  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
reapectlve  Houaes  as  follows 

That  the  8«nat«  recede  from  lu  amend- 
ments numbere<J  8,  17,  18.  31,  33,  38  40  81 
53,  85,  73.  75.  78,  and  79 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,  la.  13.  18,  16,  30  31  34  36  38 
33,  41.  43,  43,  48,  50.  53.  57,  58.  83.  63  and 
64.   and  agree   to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  anirndment  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
ainfndmeni  insert  t8c,;)  ikkj  ui  0  .  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.^menUmfni  namt)ered  J  Ihat  the  House 
rpcede  from  its  dlsagreeninii  to  the  a.Tiend- 
rnrnt  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  anir.'idment,  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sun>  prop.ised  by  said 
amendment  insert  '»9i'0  800,000  .  and  the 
Senate   agree   to   the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ruimbered  4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows In  Itfu  of  the  sum  pr<jp<ised  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$18,05uoOO  ,  and  the 
senate  agree  to  the  .same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numnered  3  and  agree 
t  >  the  same  with  an  smendmfnt  a.s  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  t)y  said  amend- 
nifni  insert  "IS. 770. 000, 000'  .  and  the  Senate 
ajfree  to  the  same 

Arnendnien"  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  fn  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "133  750  0110  and  the 
Senate    agree    to    the    same 

Amendment  numbered  10  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  .leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1 34  000,000  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  inimbered  11  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen'  as  follows 
In  lU'u  of  the  sum  propo.sed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "1:86,000,000  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14  That  the  House 
.'ecede  from  Its  disagreement  tu  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  -1573.809  000  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  33  TTial  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•545,183.000  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  27  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  .'7  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmerit  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  "12  500  000  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  30  That  the  House 
recede  from  I's  disagreement  to  the  amerid- 
ment  of  the  Senate  niimbered  30  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnie;.t  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo,sed  tn  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •»3  2.^0  000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  aame 

Amendment  numbered  35  That  the  House 
-ecede  from  Its  dl.sas-reernent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,^  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "la  200  000  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  'he  same 

Amendment  numbered  38  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mer.t  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a-s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  1115  000.000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  39    That  the  House 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and  agree 
to  the  .^ame  with  an  amendment  as  folloiAt 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
men' insert  "II  030  OOO  000' .  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Anicijdment  numbered  46  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop<jsed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  1115  600  000  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  47  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»83.300,000".  and  the  Senite 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  49  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  aald  amend- 
ment ln.sert  112  713  000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  54  That  the  House 
reede  from  Its  disagreement  to  th-  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followi 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  '  teoso  OlS.OOO"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  55  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmen'  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said 
amendment  Insert  "•132,153.000"  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5fl  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemen*  to  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senate  numbered  56  and  agree 
to  'he  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said 
amendment  Insert  "•51.218.000".  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  r ..mmlftee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1  6  19 
-'3  25  39  34,  37  44  45  59  60.  61  66  67 
58    69.  70.  71.  73.  74.  78.  77 

Edward  P  Boland. 

Bob  T«axle«. 

Louis  Stokes 

I.INDY   'Mrs    Halii    Boccs. 

Tom  Bcvill. 

Martin  Olav  Sabo 

BtNNrTT  M    STtWART, 

Jamie  L   Whittin 
Lawrence  Covr.ni.iw, 
Joseph  M    McDade, 
r  W  Bnt.  YorvG. 
Srtvio  O  CoNTE. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WlUIAM  Proxmcre. 
John  C    Stennis, 
Birch  Bath 
Walter  D  Huddleston. 
Patrick  J  Lkaht. 
JtM  Sassxr 
John  A  Dt-RKiN. 
Warren  O  Macnuson. 
Henry  Bei.lmon. 
LowEt  I.  p  Weicker.  Jr., 
Paul  Laxalt 
Harrison  ScHMrrr 
Milton  R   Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  fie  Senate. 

Joint    ExpijkVATORT    5?tatement    or   the 
CoMMrrTEi   or   Coneerence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R  7631) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry    Independent   agencies,   boards,   com- 
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missions   corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fls-  »830,000  000  as  proposed   by   the  House  and  OCO  000  for  community  development  granu 

cal  year  ending  September  30    1981,  and  for  $880  000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  »3.8I0  000.000  as  proposed   by  the 

other   purposes    submit    the    following   Joint  Amendment    No     3.     Appropriates    $970.-  House  and  »3. 750 ,000  OOO  as  proposed  by  the 

statement   to   the   House   and   the   Senate   In  BCXI.UO'j   for   payments  for   operation   of   low-  Senate 

explanation  of  the  eflect  of  the  action  agreed  income   housing   projects,   instead   of   $862  -  The  conferees  agree  that  wilhln  the  tota! 

upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  000,000     as     proposed     by     the     House     and  provided  not  more  than  »:04  000  000  is  avai;- 

the  accompanying  conference  report  $375.800  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  able  for  the  Secretaiys  Discretionary   Fund 

T,-r,  ,T      nrPA.TMENT  or  Housing  and  URBAN  While   the  conferees   have  approved   $108-  Amendment   No    9     Appropriates  t33  750 - 

Tn-Li  I-Depa«tment  or  MOUSING  and  urban  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  shortfall  m  public  housing  oOO   for  comprehensive  planning  grants    In- 

.     ,     ,  operating   subsidies  occasioned   by   fuel   cost  stead  of  132.500  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No    1:   Reported  In  technical  increases,  the  Department  is  directed  to  put  and  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  o.  ^^  ^^^^^  immediately  the  necessary  controls  The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^  prevent  a  reoccurrance  of  the  administra-  the   funds  provided  shall   k)e  distributed  as 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  ^^^^  conditions  prompting  this  funding  re-  follows 

an  amendment  as  follows:  quirement   The  Department  paid  out  operat-  „     ,                                                          ,4  qoq  oOO 

ANNUAL  contributions  roR  ASSISTED  HOUSING  i„g   subsidies    in    the    n"\'*°   ^"''■,^*"   °^  MetropoUtan"an"d  nonmetVoVouI 

The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con-  fiscal   year   1980  at  a  ""ate  that   incuded  25          ^anareawide  agencies 22  350  000 

trlbutlons.    not    otherwise    provided    for,    as  percent  increases  above   19^9  for  fuel  costs  lo^^jj^j^              "                                 5  qoO  OOU 

authorized  by  section  5  of  the  United  States  However,     HUDs    request    to    the    Congress       wnrk  studV program 2   500  000 

Housing  Act  of    1937,  as  amended   (43  USC  assumed  only  a    12   percent  increase   in   fuel 

1437c).   and   heretofore   approved   In   annual  costs —resulting  in   a  major  shortfall   in   the  Amendment    No     10      Appropriates    »134 - 

appropriations  Acts.  Is  Increased  by  •1.417.-  last    two  quarters   of   fiscal    year    1980    It   is  oOO  OOO  for  the  rehabilitation  loan  fund.  In- 

400  000  of  which  » 100. 000. 000  shall  be  for  the  expected   that   In   the   future   unanticipated  stead    of    »144  000.0CO    as.    proposed    by    the 

modernisation  of  existing  low-income  hous-  requirements  for  operating  subsidies  will  not  House  and   »:24.000.000   as  proposed   by  the 

ing  project*    Proiidcd,  That  budget  author-  be  paid  out  to  any  public  housing  authority  Senate 

itv  obligated  under  such  contracts  shall   be  be/ore  a  supplemental  request  to  cover  such  Amendment  No    11:   Establishes  the  Uml- 

increased  above  amounts  heretofore  provided  funding     shortfalls     is     approved     by     the  latlon   on    new    loan   commitments   for   the 

in   annual    appropriations   AcU   by  »30.877.-  Congress  rehabilitation  loan  fund  at  •186,000,000,  in- 

500  000    Proiided /urtner.  That  any  balances  Amendment  No  4    Appropriates  »16. 050.000  stead    of    •196  000,000    as    proposed    by    the 

of  authorities  remaining  at  the  end  of  fiscal  for  troublea  projects  operating  subsidy.  In-  House   and  »176.000,000   as  proposed   by  the 

year  1980  shall  t>e  added  to  and  merged  with  stead    of    $21,100,000    as    proposed    by    the  senate 

the  authority  provided  herein  and  made  sub-  House  and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment  No.  12  Appropriates  »44  650- 
Ject  only  to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  Senate  000  for  research  and  technology  as  proposed 
applicable  to  authorizations  becoming  avail-  Amendment  No  5  Appropriates  $268,640-  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
able  In  fiscal  year  1981  000  for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  posed  bv  the  House 

The  limitations  otherwise  aoDllcable  to  the  Fund  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of  Amendment   No    13     Appropriates  •5,700- 

mJx^mumpavmentrthaTt^ay  be  required  bv  $230,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ooo  for  fair  housing  assistance  as  proposed 

^1  co^trTctse^ter^  into  under  sec"^^^^^^  Amendment  No    6     Reported  m  technical  by  the  Senate    instead  of  •3  700,000  as  pro- 

ot'eNaUona,  Homing  Act.  as  amended     12  disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of  posed  by  the  House  The  conferees  agree  with 

USC     1715Z,     IS    increased    bv    •70.000,000:  the  House  will  otier  a  motion  to  recede  and  the  language  contained  in  the  report  of  the 

Proiided    That  •2,100  000  000  of  budget  au-  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  wKh  senate  that  Congressional  action  should  not 

thorltv    provided    under    this    head    for    the  an  amendment  as  follows    "    Proixdcd.  That  interfere  with  the  negotiations  underway  to 

previous   fiscal   vear  shall   be  transferred   to.  "^-^e  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act  develop  a  new  Affirmative  Marketing  Agree- 

merged  with   and    used   for   the  homeowner-  ^^^-^  be  available  to  cover  losses  incurred  as  ment    Approval   of   Federal   finding   for   the 

ship   assistance   program   authorized   bv   sec-  the   result  of   any   employment   program   not  community  Housing  Resource  Boards  should 

tlon    235    of    the    National    Housing   Act,    as  specifically  justified  at  the  time  the  budget  not  prejudice  the  result  of  those  discusses 

amended  (12  use    1715n:  Provided /..rthcr.  *as    submitted    without    the    prior    approval  Amendment  No   14 :  Appropriates  •5^2^609,- 

T^at  none  of  the  authority  provided  herein  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations     Pro-  000  for  salaries  and  expensesMnstead  of  tS^S - 

Shall    be    available    for    the    homeownerehlp  "'ded   further.  That   during   fiscal   year    198r  946  000  as  P">P°^«d  l^J, "^«  »°".^  ^y,*r'i 

assistance  program  authorl7.ed  bv  section  207  gross  obligations  of  not  to  exceed  »14  040,000  956,000  as  proposed  by    he  S«"»^^J^*  ^om- 

of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  are   authorized   for  payments   under  section  mltf  »   of   Confe-ence  is  In  agreementwlU-, 

Act  of  1980  (PL   98  399)  230(a)     of    the    National    Housing    Act    as  the  reductions  enumerated  In  the  report  of 

The  managers  on   the  part   of  the  Senate  amended  by  section  341  of  the  Housing  and  the  House  f  ^'^P\'°';,^'^l!,^;'°''"/.„'=^!'fnd 

will   move  to  concur   In    the  amendment  of  Community   Development   Act   of    1680    ,  P X  ;„*500.000  for  twining  cos«,^»663  000^d 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  96  399 , .  from  the  Insurance  fund  chargeable  27  net   s^^  years  f°'^.^"^P>°>?^.%"^  ''^^"i'^- 

,      ^               ^  V.  for    benefits    on    the    mortgage    covering    the  $2,000,000    from    lower    priority    actuitiee. 

In  response  to   a  severely  depressed  hous-  '7    °^f;",^\,°",h  the  payments  made  relate  $1,400.0000  from  agency  travel,   and   -.l.- 

ing   industry,    the   conferees   have  agreed   to  P'°P!,'-\- ^'°„ ^3" j „  connection  with  such  obU-  100,000   from   consultant   payment* 

add  »70,0O0.000  in   annual  contract  author-  ^"f.  ^^.^ ^4"''  '"^v  approved  '  Ihe  conferees  direct  that  from  within  the 

ity  and   •2,100,000  000  of  anticipated  carry-  ^^I'he  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  resources    prodded,    the   Office    of    Inspector 

over    funds    from    annual    contributions    for  ^,,^,^'   "?,^"ff ^"ncur   in   t>-e   amendment    of  General   be   increased   by   33  positions 

assisted  housing  and  earmark  such  funds  for  ^1"    m°^e   ^°  ,1^  .^.1^  J;.nt^  the  <^nat^  The    1981    Budget   proposed  elimination   of 

the    standard    Section    235    homeownershlp  ''''^^°Zf°eT^''^ein^^^^^^  ^J^^ousin,    ins^ect^^^ appraiser    posl- 

asslstance    program     It    Is    anticipated    that  ™!, '^°' .*'^^"            .           °     ,k     ,.^i^r«rv  Mon-;   The  House  report  directed  the  Depart- 

these     additional     resources     will     produce  providing  for  payments  under  the  temporary  ;^°^;   :^*^^'^°^^'*n';f  i^^   than   300  of   ihese 

approximately    20.000    units    of    subsidized  mortgages   a.sslstance   payments   Program    as  "^^f    '^  'f^  were  to  be  charged  to  cover 

housing    for    eligible    low-income    recipients  required    by    the    Housing    and    Communltv  f^' ^"^^/.T^j,  ^^,.,,^^   Subsequently,  wlth- 

included    within    the    new    authority    ap-  Development  Act  of  1980   "me  new  tem-^orary  ^he  ^\.°;^;^j=^"^^j^^     ^^,^    ^^    ^^.^^    ,„ 

proved  for  subsidized  housing  are  $100,000.-  mortgage  assistance  payments  program  Is  de-  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^    housing    Inspector    and    ap- 

000    for    the    comprehensive    modernization  signed  to  prevent  foreclosure  by  help.ng  .n-  ^^^^^^  positions  This  precipitous  action  wa« 

program  and  sufficient  contract  authority  to  sured     homeowners    who    have    experienced  h^  ^^^^'J'             i^i^^  to  the  House  report  and 

support  6  000  Indian  housing  units  temporary    financial   difficulties   and    canno.  ^^    ^^^    m    kVeplng    with    established   repro- 

Commltments    for    the    Government    Na-  mal^e  their  full  monthly  mortgage  payments  ^jnmg  pnscedures    Clearlv,  continuation 

tlonal   Mortgage  Associations  section  8  tan-  The  »14.040.000  limitation  on  gross  obliga-  b,    ^    ^^^^^  appropriation    for    salaries    and 

dem  program  are  currently  made  on  a  first  nons  will  provide  assistance  for  2  700  mort-  ^^        ^^5    should    be    reviewed    In    the    1982 

come    first  served  basis    Many  worthy  proj-  Pages    On  a  net  obligation  basis  the  llmlta-  ^^^^^^^  ^vcle 

ects   such  as  those  In  neighborhood  strategy  tlon    would    be    •7,020,000     The    limitation  xhere  are  certain  functions  of  go^-ernment 

areas    are    not    being   supported    using    this  a?s   mes  a  gross  average  monthly  payment  o.  ^^^^^  cannot  be  completely  contracted  for  if 

method  of  distribution    The   Committee  of  »*00    for    13    months— an    average    of    seven  ^^^    t&xpavers   interest    Is   to   be    protected 

Conference    directs    HUD    to    set    aside    an  months   In   default   plus   an    average   of    six  -^^^  potential   for   fraud   and   abuse  in   this 

appropriate    amount    of    section    8    tandem  months  of  payments  In   1991    Payments  be-  ^^.^^  j^  great  if  all  inspections  and  appralael* 

program  authority  for  use  only  In  neighbor-  vond    1981    will    be   considered    In    the    1982  ^^^  conducted  on  a  fee  basis    As  such,  the 

hood  strategy  areas   The  Department  should  budget  cycle  Committee    of    Conference    directs    H'UD    to 

also  review  alternative  methods  of  commit-  Amendment  No    7:   Transfers  $125000000  niamtam  not  less  than  160  full-time  federaJ 

ting  tandem  program  funds  and  be  prepared  from  the  Department  of  Energy's  solar  and  hotislng  inspector  and  appraiser  p>ositlons 

to   discuss    this    matter    during    next    years  conservation   reserve  to  assistance  for  solar  Amendment  No   16    Deletes  "Provisions    in 

budget  hearings  and  conservation  Improvements  as  proposed  heading  and  inserts   "Provlalon".  as  proposed 

Amendment    No    2     Establishes   the   loan  bv  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $90,000,000  as  pro-  by  the  Senate 

limitation  for  the  housing  for  the  elderly  or  posed  by  the  House  Amendment  No    16    ^'«J*«  ''"^f"*^*  P"'' 

handicapped  fund  at  »855  000,000.  Instead  of  Amendment   No    8:    Appropriates   »3.770,-  posed   by  the  House  prohibiting  the  UM  01 
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funds  to  provide  ntiariii*;  B.»el»t»nce  for  non- 
Im nil g rail t  student  aliens 

Amendiii*iU  No  17  D«lrtes  langvinfe  pro- 
p»«ed  by  trie  Senate  prohibiting  the  u»«  of 
funds  for  certain  newly  aaalsied  section  8 
projects 

TlTLI    11        iNDlPrNOENr    ACENCIia 
AMUU'AN     SATTLi;     MONlMLNrS    lOMMlSSI     N 

Axnendnienl  No  18  Appropriates  »8  WflT  000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  iw.  prupvieed  by  tne 
House,  instead  of  tiBJl  i.'<.K)  4j>  propoeed  by 
the  Senate 

coNSUMia  paoDuiT  SArnY  coMMisaioN 

Amendmenl  No  li)  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  1  he  managers  I'li  the  pan  of 
the  House  *t;i  'tTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
lonour  in  the  ftnieiidmeni  of  the  SeuAM  wUh 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

♦43  000  000  P'onded  That  the  effective 
dale  of  the  safety  standard  fur  walk  behind 
power  lawn  mowers  as  pronmltfated  In  18 
CTR  part   1205  is  hereby  delayed  to  June  30. 

I  he  managers  on  the  p*rt  of  the  Servate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Hotise  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  Committee  vt  Conference  bellevee  this 
delay  Is  warranted  to  provide  sulTlileiit  time 
to  test  a  new  blade  brake  clutch  system 
mandated  by  the  final  standard  Without  the 
six-month  extension  potential  problem*  re- 
sulting from  the  incorporation  of  these 
nvajor  new  systems  could  adversely  afTect  the 
ability  of  the  Industry  to  market  a  reliable 
lawn  mower 

INVUIONMINTAL    PmoTrCTION     AOSNCT 

Amendment  No  20:  Appropriate*  1547. ■ 
5A8  UOO  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate  instead  of  »S40  947  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference Is  In  agreement  with  the  recom- 
mendation,'* contained  In  the  report  cf  the 
Senate    except    for    the    following    change* 

11000  000  from  contract  studies  In  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation.  ♦  I70O.- 
OOO  for  consiltlng  services,  and  -1300  000 
and  10  additional  positions  lo  tie  applied 
only  to  the  headquarters  review  of  advanced 
wastewater  treatment  project*  costing  more 
than  13.000.000. 

The  conference  report  accompanying  the 
1979  appropriation  bill  directed  that  con- 
struction grants  funds  could  be  u*ed  for 
advanced  wastewater  treatment  -AWTi  facl! 
itles  costing  more  than  11.000,000  .-nly  If  the 
.Administrator  pertuna.lv  determined  that 
higher  treatment  levels  were  neceasar;  In 
response  to  this  directive  th^  Agency  Im- 
plemented a  review  procedure  Project*  with 
incrtmental  AWT  costs  of  »1.0(X)00o  were 
extensively  reviewed  at  headquarters  These 
reviews  were  u.ied  by  the  Administrator  in  his 
Individual  project  determinations  Action  on 
the  1980  appropriation  bill  raised  the  thres- 
hold for  the  Admlnlatrator  s  approval  to 
»3  000.000  The  threshold  wa*  ralaed  primarily 
In  response  to  Agency  concern*  that  the 
headquarters  reviews  diverted  scarce  per- 
sonnel resource*  The  Increased  level  was 
provided  with  the  understandliig  that  proj- 
ects with  Incremen-al  AWT  rosta  above  the 
new  threshold  could  be  adequately  reviewed 
with  headquarters  personnel 

The  conferees  therefore  believe  It  1*  un- 
satisfactory that  the  Agency  ha*  delegated 
to  the  region*  the  preparation  of  draft  AWT 
reports  which  exceed  the  M  0<JO  000  threahold 
The  Agency  Is  directed  to  restore  the  head- 
quarter* review  proce**  for  projects  with 
AWT  Incremental  cost*  above  »3  000.000 

The  iwnfereefl  agree  -hat  'he  »8S0  000 
travel  reduction  include*  »a80  000  to  be  ap- 
plied to  international  travel  The  conferee* 
also  «gree  that  the  budget  amendment  con- 
tained In  Hoa^e  Document  98-304  may  be 
applied  at  the  Agency*  dUcretlon 

Amendment  No  at  Appropriate*  »a53  - 
830  000  for  reeearch  and  development  as  pro- 
poned by  the  Senate.  ln*te*d  of  »362  J80  000 


as  proposed   by   the  House    The   Committee 

.r  f   nferenie  is  ;n  agreement   with  the  rec- 
ommendation* contained  In  the  report  of  the 
House    except    for    the    following    change* 
•  18  000  000    In    solid    waste    public    sector 
activities     .  14  559  (x»0  In  the  toxic  substance* 
program        .  M.995  000    In    energy    aitlvltlee; 
>  II  000  000  in   wastewater   reuse  actlvltle*. 
II  000  000  m  acid  rain  research     -12  100.- 
000  In  groanlwater  research,   and    -113.314.- 
000  in  proposed  Increases  above  the  1980  level 
to  be  applied  at  the  Agency  s  discretion 

The  conferee*  agree  that  wlthl.'i  the  total 
provided  1900.000  shall  be  allocated  to  coio 
climate  research 

Amendment  No  22  Appropriates  1545  183 - 
000  for  abatement,  control  and  compliance, 
instead  of  I53!338  0(X)  as  proposed  by  tne 
House  and  1551  183  000  as  proposed  by  tne 
Senate  The  conferees  are  m  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  contained  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Ho\ise  except  for  the  following 
changes  •  II  500  000  to  begin  the  cleanup  oi 
pnlychlorlnated  blphenyls  In  Waukegan  Har- 
bor .  13  500.000  for  clean  lakes  graoU  -►•4  - 
000  OOO  fur  local  resource  recovery  hnanciai 
a.'«»lstance  grants  -  13  500  Ooo  in  state  water 
pollution  control  grant.'*  section  100). 
-  1500  0<.iO  in  academic  trslr.lng  •  17  600  miu 
for  general  reduction,  15  000  000  In  the  pes- 
ticides progrsm  and  •  17  845.000  for  hazard- 
ous waste  actlvltle.'*  reque.'ted  In  House  1>-)C- 
ument  96   3fi8 

The  conferees  agree  tha»  within  the  total 
provided.  1709  000  shall  be  allocated  to  tne 
Flathead  River  Basin  environmental  impact 
study 

The  conferee*  further  agree  that  the  gen- 
eral reduction  should  not  be  dLtproportlon- 
ftliv  applied  to  the  noise  program 

.A.mendment  No  23  Reported  In  technical 
'llsagreemeiit  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  H.iU'se  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  re-ede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  -Senate  wrn 
an  amendment  as  follows  Proi  trted    1  hat 

notwlthsLindlng  any  other  provision  of  law. 
not  to  exceed  18  000, 000  shall  be  available  tor 
support  to  State  regional  local  and  Inter- 
state agencies  in  accordance  with  subtitle 
D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  a* 
aniended.  other  than  .section  4008iaii2)  or 
4009  ■' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  tne 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  Senate 
language  regarding  the  certification  of  au- 
tomobiles made  in   the  -Soviet   Union 

Ameiidmrnt  No  24  Approprl  ites  14  115- 
OOO  as  propased  by  the  Senate  instead  of  13  - 
000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  certain 
building  renovation  a:;d  repair  costs  have 
been  improperly  charged  to  the  -alarles  and 
expenses  account  Instead  of  to  the  buildings 
and  facilities  account  Construction,  repair 
and  l.n.provement  of  facUllle.s  owned  or  used 
by  the  Agency  should  be  funded  only  through 
the  buildings  and  facilities  ac-ount 

Amendment  No  25  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  s  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
Proitdrd  Thai  none  of  the  finds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enforce, 
relroactlvely  any  regulation  issued  under 
the  construction  grants  program  or  any  proj- 
ect requirements  or  conditions  not  In  effect 
at  the  time  the  grA.'U  for  a  project  Is 
awarded,  except  as  expressly  required  by  law 
or  by  executive  order  Proitdrd  /urf^cr.  Ihat 
advanced  wastewater  treatment  reviews  in- 
itiated by  program  review  memorand'.im 
79  7  shall  be  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment ' 

The   managers  on   the   part   of   the   Senate 

win  move  to  concur  with  the  amendment  of 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conferees  have  Included  bill  language 

prohibiting,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use 


of  funds  provided  In  the  Act  to  enforce 
retroictuely  regulations  or  requirements  is- 
sued under  the  construction  grants  program. 
I  he  conferees  recognize  that  new  inlorma- 
tion  relative  to  public  health  and  safety  or 
p<jsaible  program  deficiencies  should  not 
necessarily  be  applied  only  to  projects  which 
receive  grants  after  the  information  become* 
available  For  this  reason,  exception  to  thl* 
prn.ish»n  is  available  If  required  by  law  or 
exe.-uiue  order 

Mie  Committee  of  Conference  also  recog- 
nises that  significant  cost  savings  have  re- 
salted  from  the  review  proce.ss  for  advanced 
wastewater  treatment  projects  instituted  In 
re*ponsf  to  Congressional  concern  and  ha* 
speci.lcally  exempted  these  reviews  from  this 
rr  ,',iireinent  The  policy  concerning  ad- 
vanced wastewater  treatment  review*  wa* 
r.rst  published  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  program  review  memoran- 
dum 79  7  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
p<'licles  sei  forth  In  that  memorandum,  a* 
modified  bv  or  Incorporated  Into  other  docu- 
ments  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  provision 

Amendment  No  26  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  appropriating  II  000  000 
f'^r  scientific  aclU  Itles  oversea* 

Amendment  No  27  Appropriate*  12  500  OOO 
for  the  Ctilted  States  Regulatory  Council  in- 
stead of  12  000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  13  000  OOO  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  28  Deletes  '  Provision"  In 
lieadliig  and  inserts  Provisions  .  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  29  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

Not  to  ex'-eed  l  per  centum  of  anv  appro- 
priation made  available  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  lexceit  ap- 
pro-irlatlons  for  Construction  grants")  may 
be  transferred  to  anv  other  such  appropria- 
tion prior  to  March  31    1981 

The  managers  nn  the  part  of  the  .Senate 
will  offer  a  motion  to  conciir  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
.Senate 

ixc-trrrvr  orrtct  or  the  patsroiNT 
Ame-idment  No  30  Appro'-rlates  13  250- 
OOO  for  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  Offlce  of  Envlronmen'sl  0'ia:i»T 
Instead  of  13  200  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  13  300  000  a*  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  31  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed "iv  the  fiena'e  earmarking  funds  for  a 
carbon  dioxide  study 

rtrlaiAL   IMEIIC.rNCY    manac.emcnt   aginct 
Amendment  No    32     Deletes  isncuage  pro- 
posed by  the  House  limiting  to  75  per  centum 
Federal    contributions    to    repair    or    restore 
dnmaged  public  facilities 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
'he  deletion  of  the  cost  sharing  provision 
should  not  be  constrtied  as  lessening  the 
basic  tenet  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  that 
Federal  assistance  should  supplement  the 
efforts  and  available  resource*  of  .States  local 
governments  and  relief  organizations  In  a 
disaster  response 

Section  201  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  limit* 
to  50  per  centum  Federal  grants  'o  States  for 
disaster  as.slstance  plans  Section  408  limit* 
to  75  per  centum  Federal  g-ants  for  Individ- 
ual and  famllv  programs  Sections  402  and 
410  of  the  Act  relating  to  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  damaged  public  facilities  allow  the 
President  discretion  in  ma''lng  contrlbutl'ins 
to  State  and  local  governments  The  con- 
ferees emphasize  the  discretionary  na'ure  of 
these  programs  and  support  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  efforts  to 
enter  Into  Federal-State  ros'  sharing  agree- 
ments In  fiscal  vear  1980  FEMA  has  nego- 
tiated more  than  ten  agreements  limiting 
pvibllc  assistance  In  designated  areas  to  78 
per  centum    The  conferee*  urge  that  a  dU- 
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creilonary  cast  sharing  policy  be  continued 
and  that  the  policy  be  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee* 

Amendment  No  33  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  to  implement  two  sections  of  a  flood- 
plain  management  and  wetlands  protection 
regulation  issued  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency 

The  Committee  of  Conference  seriously 
questions  whether  sections  of  regulations 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Agency  (44  CFR 
0»it)  and  9  11iei)  are  in  lull  agreement 
with  Congressional  intent  expressed  in  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988,  as 
amended  and  the  FltKXl  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  as  amended  The  conferees  agree 
that  Congres.s  did  not  intend  to  permit  In- 
surance to  be  denied  to  the  owner  of  any 
building  located  in  a  community  partici- 
pating in  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
pram  unles-s  the  state  or  local  government  has 
declared  the  structure  :n  violation  of  flood- 
plain  management  regulations  or  ordinances 
enacted  to  obtain  flood  Insurance  program 
eligibility 

The  Conferees  note  that  it  ha«  been  the 
policy  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram since  Its  inception  not  to  refuse  Insur- 
ance to  the  owners  of  buildings  located  In 
communities  which  maintain  compliance 
with  the  programs  floodplam  management 
measvires  The  recent  regulations  constitute 
a  change  in  policy 

The  conferees  understand  that  FEMA  has 
prepored  and  plans  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  Intent  not  to  enforce 
■-lie  sections  denying  flood  insurance  before 
January  31  1!>81  at  the  earliest  The  con- 
ferees also  understand  that  the  .Agency  will 
republish  for  public  comment  the  flood  In- 
surance regulations  In  question 

The  Committee  of  Conference  directs  that 
the  sections  denying  flood  insurance  not  be 
enforced  until  the  appropriate  Congressional 
commlt'ees  hii\e  held  oversight  hearings  It 
Is  anticipated  such  hearings  will  be  sched- 
uled early  ne.\t  year  Congressional  Intent  In 
this  Important  area  should  he  clarified  before 
enforcement  of  the  regulation  is  pursued. 

Amendment  No  34  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendmer.t  of  the  Senate  de- 
leting the  language  'a  note  dated'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "notes  dated  April  17, 
1979.  and". 

arPARTMENT    or    HEALTH    AND    HtTMAN    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  35  Appropriates  12  200.- 
000  for  'he  OfTlce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  in- 
stead of  J2  :iOR  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  12  100  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  36  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  OfTlce 
of  Consumer  Affairs  from  Intervening  In  Fed- 
eral agency  adjudicatory  and  regulatory 
proceedings 

NATIONAL  AERc-NAtrrlCS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Amend.ment  No  37  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amcnd.ment  of  the  Senate  wllh 
an  amendment  as  follows 

RESEARCH  AND  DFVrLOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  Including  research  development. 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance  repair  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ification of  real  and  personal  property:  track- 
ing and  data  relay  satellite  services  as  au- 
thorized bv  law  and  purchase  hire  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  other  than  admin- 
istrative aircraft  necessary  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
«earch  and  development  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aemnautlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and  including  not  to  exceed  (1)  $29,- 


000  000  for  Space  Transportation  Systems 
Upper  stages.  2)  130.900,000  for  Space 
Transportation  Systems  Operations— Upper 
Stages.  1 3)  1119.300.000  for  the  Space  Tele- 
scope. i4)  I396U0.000  for  the  Ii-ternatlonal 
Solar  Polar  .Mission.  l5i  »19  100  000  for  the 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory  i6)  163.100  000  for 
Project  OalUeo,  i7)  188,500.000  for  Landsat 
D  (8)  II  873.000.000  for  the  Space  Shuttle, 
and  i9i  1149.700,000  for  Spacelab.  without 
the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, $4  396  200  000  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,    1982 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tne  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Included  within  the  above  total  are  the 
following  changes  from  the  budget  estimate: 

Physics  and  Astronomy  Re- 
search and  Analysis ^$6,100,000 

Life     Sciences     Research     and 

Analysis ..      .  4    100  000 

Planetary    Mission    Operations 

and  Data  Analvsls -*-  4,  300.  000 

Technology  Transfer  Program        ■*- 4   000.000 

.Aeronautics  and  Space  Tech- 
nology    -1-10,250,000 

Solar  Electric  Propulsion  Sys- 
tem iSEPS) -1-7.000,000 

Operational     Land     Observing 

Rv'trm -I- 5   000.000 

Materials  Processing  in  Space.,     -t-2  700.  000 

Space  night  Operations _5  oon  noo 

Reconnals-sance  Aircraft -G  750.  OOO 

The  conferees  endorse  the  reprogrammlng 
requirements  contained  in  the  Senate  report 
The  conferees  are  concerned  with  N.ASA's 
apparent  recent  inability  to  adequately  an- 
ticipate technlcil  problems  and  project  over- 
runs Furthermore  the  conferees  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  NASA  review  process 
that  leads  to  the  selection  cf  a  course  of  ac- 
tion when  such  problems  are  encountered 
Con.sequently  the  conferees  direct  NASA  to 
establish  an  ingoing  relationship  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  and  the 
N.Mlonal  .Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  independent  project 
review  capability  To  assure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  review  process  the  conferees 
direct  'he  National  Academies  to  .select  the 
participants  of  each  review  panel  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  revleAS  will  be  coordinated 
by  NASA's  Chief  Engineer  and  that  the  wrlt- 
'en  report  (Including  minority  opinions  i 
prepared  bv  the  revievters  will  be  simulta- 
neously subm.tted  to  N.ASA  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  In  the  future  the 
Committees  do  not  Intend  to  recommend  ap- 
proval of  anv  majr  prot-ram  chanses  unless 
such  an  independent  review  panel  concurs 
with  the  proposed  coarse  of  action  During  a 
review  period  NAS.A  should  not  take  any  ac- 
tion thit  wcu'.d  preiudtce  the  pur^ul*  of  anv 
of  the  options  under  consideration  TTie  con- 
ferees earmarked  $1.000  000  from  NASA's 
research  ar.d  program  management  account 
for  the  creation  of  this  review  capahlUtv 
The  Committees  expect  a  report  on  NASA's 
progress  m  Implementing  this  directive  by 
.March  31.  1981 

The  process  established  here  Including 
Committee  approval  of  specific  reprogram- 
mlngs.  clearly  does  not  deal  with  the  causes 
of  the  problems  N.AS.A  has  encountered,  but 
rather  Just  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the 
current  situation  It  Is  expected  that  an  in- 
depth  examination  of  N.ASA's  management 
by  Congress  will  Identify  the  roots  of  the 
problem  and  whit  can  be  done  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  NASA  will  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  In  making  the  changes  that  will 
reduce  the  need  for  unusual  legislative 
measures  such  as  this 

Amendment  No  38:  Appropriates  8115.000 - 
000  for  construction  of  facilities.  Instead  of 
$1100^10  000  as  proDOsed  by  the  House  and 
$120  000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen:ite 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 


the  $5  000  000  restored  above  the  House  al- 
lowance should  be  allocated  to  space  shuttle 
facilities  requested  at  the  Michoud  Assembly 
Facility. 

Amendment  No  39:  Appropriates  11030- 
OOUOOO  for  research  and  program  manage- 
intni.  instead  of  $1,023,154,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  11.032.404.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

NATIONAL    CONSUMER    COOPEllATrVE    BANK 

Amendment  No  40:  Appropriates  18  700  - 
O'X)  for  salaries  and  expei  ses  as  proposed 
tjy  the  House,  instead  of  19.800.000  a*  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  41.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  regarding  lobbying  ef- 
forts and  political  activity  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative   Bank 

The  conferees  note  that  the  language  de- 
leted could  Interfere  with  the  constllutional 
rights  of  members  of  cooperatives  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  appropriated  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  partisan  purposes  The  con- 
ferees recommend  that  the  Bank  use  caution 
to  fn'-:ire  that  a-ssistani-e  Is  given  lo  coopera- 
tives for  business  related  purposes  only 

Amendment  No  42  Appropriates  127  OOO - 
000  for  self-help  development  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $29  000  000  as 
proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  43  Establishes  a  loan 
limitation  of  $41  108000  for  the  self-help 
dc\elop;nent  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $37  108.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

Amendment  No  44.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 'of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
establishing  a  loan  limitation  of  $I66  05O,00C. 
for  t.he  Natl'i.al  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Fund,  instead  of  $98,770  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    EOUNDATION 

Amendmer.t  No  45-  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  "$987  900- 
000  including  not  more  than  $6  000  000  for 
::ew  research  opportunities  grants  for 
women". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
uiU  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  "he  Senate 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
an  additional  $4.100000  above  the  House 
level  Is  Included  for  Antarctic  fuel  costs  and 
$1,000,000  above  the  House  level  is  ear- 
marked for  small  business  programs  of  the 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science  Directorate 

The  conferees  have  also  placed  a  16,000.000 
celling  on  a  new  program  for  women  to 
provide  research  opport-.nltles  for  recent 
PhD's  and  those  reentering  scientific  pro- 
fessions The  conferees  believe  the  celling 
IS  designed  to  allow  this  new  program  lo 
start  at  an  appropriate  level  in  fiscal  year 
1981 

Amendment  No  4« :  Earmarks  not  more 
than  $115.600  000  for  engineering  and  ap- 
plied science  instead  of  $114.600  000  as  pro- 
pcsed  by  the  House  and  $119,600,000  as  pro- 
p.nsed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  47  Appropriates  $83  200- 
000  for  science  education  activities.  Instead 
of  »85  700000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$80  700  000  as   proposed   by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  48  Appropriates  $5  OOO  - 
000  for  scientific  activities  overseas  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $5,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House 

NrlCHBORHOOD    REINVESTMENT    CORPO»ATION 

Amendment  No  49  Appropriates  $12  713.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
J12  000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13  426.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
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conferee*  agree  thkt  Included  In  the  total 
ts  the  budget  estimate  of  »3. 063. 000  for 
travel 

siLimvt  snivici  ststtm 

Amendment  No  iO  Deletes  lan«uAge  pr-'- 
poaed  by  the  House  mAklnn  thf  avallabllltv 
of  118,158,000  contingent  upon  comm«nctng 
reglatraUon  In  fUi-al  ye»r  1960 

NIW     YO«K     irTT     LOAN     Gl-*«ANT«I     PmOO«AM 

Ajnendment  Ni.  SI  Delete*  language  pro- 
poned by  the  Senate  limiting  iL'e  of  admin- 
istrative funds 

vm««N"l     ADMlNISTHATtoN 

Ajnendment  No  52  Appropriates  »1  822  - 
JOe  000  for  readjustment  benefits  as  pro- 
poeed  by  the  House  livste^d  of  11  MiSOCOiHi 
a.1  prop<-)«efl  by  the  Senate  I  he  confereei  are 
in  agreement  with  the  report  of  t.he  Sen»te 
which  recommends  a  reduction  of  H55.- 
(X)0  lX)0  In  readjustment  benefit  payment.i 
ITils  reduction  was  recommended  to  ofTset 
aji  anticipated  aieleratlon  of  savings  re- 
sulting from  improved  debt  collection  efTorts 
Although  the  House-approved  amount  has 
been  Included  to  accommodate  pro^TTun  coat 
iivcreases  that  were  not  anticipated  when  the 
budget  request  « as  submitted  the  conferees 
continue  to  expei-*  that  theie  savings  tclll 
hr  res'.l/ed  and  that  supplemental  funding 
requlrementi  will  be  reduced  bv  approxi- 
mately $150  000  000 

Amendment  No  51  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed b.'  the  House  eliminating  benent  pay- 
ment«  for  f^l^ht  and  c  rreipondence  '^raining 
EfTort.s  have  been  made  fL>r  .several  years 
•o  eliminate  benefl'  pai  men's  for  flight 
training  This  is  precisely  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  should  be  phased  out  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  at  the  problems  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  or  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  government  Providing  funds  for 
flight  training  is  a  lower  priority  than  In- 
creanlng  the  medical  care  budget  If  future 
economic  ot-indltlons  warran'  flight  traJnlng 
Is  a  program    that   could    be   eliminated 

Amendment  No  .S4  Appr>prla'e5  J6  030  - 
013  000  for  medical  ca-'e  In.Htead  of  •6.044- 
013,000  as  propo-ed  bv  the  H->u«e  and 
15,984,968  000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate 

The  Commit 'ee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
within  the  IS  1)20.0 13.000  provided  for  medi- 
cal care  121069  000  Is  made  available  for 
1000  additional  direct  healthcare  person- 
nel (Staff  years  1,  »I0  600  000  to  restore 
500  000  outpatient  visit*  M.763  000  tt)  tre«,t 
2,000  additional  patients  m  community  nurs- 
ing liomes,  »15  000(K)0  for  beneflclar.'  travel 
expeiiseti.  arid  »6  (X)0  000  and  176  staff  years 
for  Vietnam  veteraixs  readjustment  counsel- 
ing contera 

Thi'  c^mferees  further  agree  that  tlie  1  000 
additional  stAfT  years  available  for  direct 
healUi  care  personnel  shall  be  allord-ed  only 
for  staffing  Improvements  aad  spinal  cord  In- 
Jury  caj-e  In  addition,  the  c-»rvfer«ea  also 
direct  thivt  no  change  be  made  In  the  '  ba.v' 
allocation  of  medical  c«re  p<ieltions  as  as- 
sumed In  the  1981  budget  Justification  sub- 
missions except  for  additional  unit  dose 
personiiel  without  the  appro\-«l  of  the  House 
and  S«T«te  Approprlation-s  Committees  The 
conferees  ivlso  agree  that  the  1  000  »t*fT  vears 
provided  for  staffing  improvements  shall  not 
be  diverted  to  other  than  permanent  poel- 
tlons  without  the  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees 

Finally,  the  Committee  of  Conference 
agrees  that  outpatient  clinics  be  established 
In  Bradford  County.  Pa  and  in  the  State 
of  Florldu 

Amendment  No  55  Appropriates  tl32  - 
153.000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
instead  of  $129496000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  »134,8I00O0  as  prop(«ed  bv  the 
Senate 

Ameiidment  No   86:  Appropriates  tSl.aie- 

000  for  medical   administration   and   miscel- 
laneous operating  expenaes.  Instead  of  165.- 


312  000  as  proponed  by  the  House  and  HO- 
418000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate 

nie    coii:eree9    have    pr    vlded    »80<i  ooo    t.. 
be    used    for    continued    planning    for    both 
Integrated    and    fvinctlonal    health    care    In- 
formjti  fU    systems    antl     f'lr    ten    additional 
fKjsltlons  to  provide   the  necessary  manage- 
ment capability  and   technical  support    The 
Veterans  Administration  has  been  studying 
the  need   for  patient   care  computer  support 
In  the  hoeplt*l  and  medical  center  environ- 
ment for  several  years  without  reaching  any 
apparent    resolution     There    Is    uncertainty 
about  the   potential    benefits  and  cost-eflec- 
tiveneaa    of    tiie    various    approaches    avail- 
an.e     The    conferees    (relieve    \' A    should    firs' 
de  e-iiilne  which  of   the  available  fvinrtlonal 
I  such   as  patient  scheduling  i    or  Integrated 
*Mr;i      roniblnes      fun-tloiia:      app'.l"a' ions 
Into    a    hospltal-wlde    systemi     technologies 
would    be   most    cnet-efTectlve   and   of   maxi- 
mum value  to  the  agencvs  vast  medical  cen- 
ter   network     This   program   should    be    well 
documented  and  planned  but  should  utilize 
current    off-the-shelf  technology   (which  in- 
cludes both  currently  operating  VA  medical 
center   systems   and    conimerclallv    available 
systems)    rather  than  emharlilng  on  a  course 
of  action  that  mav  take  a  decade  or  more  to 
come  to  fruition    The  conferees  will   expect 
that    various   alternatives    will    be    ana!v7ed 
before    Installing    VA-wide    solutions,     thai 
sultibly     englneere-1      testing     and      valida- 
tion   methods    will    be    used,    and    that    the 
network-wide  Implications  of  p\irsulng  func- 
tional   and   Integrated   solutions   simultane- 
ously  win   be   properly  documented   and   re- 
viewed  by  central   office  and   hoapital-based 
management 

Amendment  No  87  Approprla'es  »C27.- 
.'i92  000  for  general  operating  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  »611- 
631  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The  Com- 
iiii"ee  if  Conference  Is  In  agreement  with 
the  following  changes  to  the  budget  request 

•  »450  000  for  15  staff  years  to  restore  the 
reduction  In  the  overpayments  collection 
program   In    the   Office   of   General    Counsel 

•  »7  81I  000  for  deb'  cillectlon  activities,  to 
be  distributed  bv  the  agency  •^tgOOOOO  for 
43  staff  years  to  Implemen'  functional  com- 
puter systems  -IS  219  000  for  fee  basis 
counseling  •  »8  800  000  for  State  approving 
agencies  ♦fl.'iO  000  for  senior  executive 
service  bori'ises  12  660  000  In  medical  ADP 
health  care  Information  activities:  -  MOO.- 
OOO  in  administrative  office*  such  as  Execu- 
tive Direction  (DVBi  Information  Service*. 
Consumer  Affairs  staff  and  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness staff:  and  $500  000  In  training 
activities 

The  $900  ooo  and  43  p<-«ltlons  provided  Is 
to  support  the  InstsHaf  ion  of  functional 
medical  computer  Information  systems.  In- 
cluding the  pharmacy  system  (Apples*  In 
addition  $475,000  Is  provided  to  allow  the 
Oince  of  Data  Management  and  Telecom 
munlcatlons  to  participate  In  the  health  care 
Information  system  planning  referred  to  un- 
der the  medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses  account 

Amendment  No  58  Limits  major  con- 
struction projects  to  those  estimated  to  cost 
$2  000  OOO  or  more  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Amendment  No  59  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  jjart  of 
the  Ho>i.se  wli;  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $423  774  000  for 
construction,  major  projects.  Instead  of 
$390  583  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$407  075  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  Committee  of  Conference  Is  In  agree- 
ment with  the  project  recommendations  con- 


tained In  the  report  of  the  House  excapt  for 
the  following  changes  .$12  171000  for  a 
research  and  education  building  at  Lor.R 
Beach.  California  .  $3  000.000  for  the  ad- 
vance planning  fund,  and  •  $18  020  CKX)  for 
the  projects  shifted  from  minor  construction 
The  conferees  have  deleted  funding  for 
an  outpatient  addition  at  tlie  Miami  hospital 
withotu  prejudice  The  conferees  undersund 
that  the  request  of  $36,950  000  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  conftruct  the  building  as  planned 
It  Is  understood  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
outpatient  addition  project  will  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  and  potenllally  as  much  as 
$42  0O0  0O<.i  For  this  reason  the  Committee 
of  Conference  requests  that  the  Veterans 
Admlnlstratmn  resubmit  the  Miami  outpa- 
tient addition  project  with  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  and  Inchide  a  realistic  estimate 
for  the  building 

Amendment  No  60  Reported  in  technical 
dl.sa^;reement  TTie  managers  on  the  pa.^-t  of 
the  House  will  rffer  it  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  $409  534.000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  In- 
stead of  $376  343  000  as  proposed  by  the 
H  xise  and  $392,835  000  as  prop.j5.ed  by  the 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
a'e  will  mo- e  to  conciir  In  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  61  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  a  contractor's 
claim. 

Amendment  No  62  Limits  minor  con- 
struction projects  to  those  estimated  to  cost 
less  than  $2 aX)0.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instead  of  less  than  S3  000.000  as  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  63:  Appropriates  $108- 
908.000  for  construction,  minor  projects  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $126,- 
928  000  as  rpoposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  64  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  clarifying  the  limitation 
on  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 

Title  IV' — Olncral  Paovisio.ss 
Amendment  No  65  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  Hou.se  and  modified  by  the 
Senate  exempting  from  limitation  travel 
performed  In  connection  with  treatment  of 
Veterans  Administration  medical  benetlcl- 
arles 

Amendment  No  66  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wll!  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
■  oncur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ex- 
empting from  limitation  travel  performed 
In  connection  with  major  disasters  or  emer- 
gencies declared  by  the  President 

Amendment  No  67  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

"Nothing  herein  affects  the  authority  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act   (15  USC    2056  et  seq  i' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  .Senate 
.Amendment  No  68  Reported  In  technical 
dl.sagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  rec»de  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  lim- 
iting the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any 
funds  in  the  Act  for  contracts  for  consulting 
services  to  contracts  which  are  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  which  .shall  be  listed  In  a 
publicly  available  document  of  all  contracts 
entered  Into  within  24  months  tjefore  the 
list  Is  made  publicly  available 
Amendmeiit  No   69.  Reported  In  technical 
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disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  cf 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment   as  follows 

Src  412  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  Act  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  3  p«r 
centum  P'oiided.  1  hat  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  each  appropriation  ac- 
count activity  and  project  for  payments  not 
required  by  law.  the  amount  reduced  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  ce.itum  Provided  /urther. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  Veter- 
atis  Administration 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Amendment  No  70  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  manacers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  in  the  Act  for  con- 
tract services  unless  an  executive  agency  (  1  i 
has  awarded  the  contract  In  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  and  (2)  requires  any  report 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  contract  to  contain 
certain  Information  concerning  the  contract 
and  the  contractor 

Amendment  No  71  Reported  in  technical 
disak'reemeiit  The  mana^-ers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
hibiting acencles  funded  in  this  Act  from 
obligating  more  than  30  per  centum  of  avail- 
able budget  authority  during  the  last  q\iarter 
of  the  fiscal  \ear  and  more  than  15  per  cen- 
tum during  any  month  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budpet 

Amendment  No  72  Deletes  laniruage  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  prohibit 
obligations  or  expenditures  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  contracts 
or  contract  modifications  greater  than  10 
per  centum  unless  notification  or  solicitation 
Is  made  60  days  before  the  date  of  the  award 
cir  modlPcatlon 

Amendme^.t  No  73  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment   as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said   amendment     Insert   '■415" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  smendment  of  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  74  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment    as   follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment,  insert  "415" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  7.''i  Deletes  lanpuace  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  redtice 
amounts  available  for  procurement  of  con- 
sultant services  for  certain  agencies  funded 
in  this  Act. 

Amendment  No  76  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment   as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
t^ald  amendment     Insert   "417" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move   to   concur   In    the   amendment   of   the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
CXXVI 1924— Part  23 


Amendment  No  77:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Sec  418  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  amount  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  for  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  available  to  pay  for  or 
conduct  advertising  or  public  relations  activi- 
ties Is  reduced  by  10  per  centum  Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
provided  for  the  Veterans  Administration 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  78  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  to  Increase  paperwork  requirements 
above  the  fiscal  year  1980  level 

The  Conferees  Intend  to  require  each 
agency  funded  In  this  Act  to  submit  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  testimony  on  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  requests  a  q  lantltatlve 
estimate  of  the  annua!  Information  require- 
ments Imposed  on  the  American  public  Such 
estimates  may  be  based  upon,  or  may  include 
the  Information  Collection  Budget' which  Is 
required  of  the  agency  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  The  Conferees  Intend 
in  future  years  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
ai'iV  Increases  in  Information  requirements 
imposed  by  the  agencies 

Amendment  No  79  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  exempting  solar  energy 
projects  or  programs  from  any  general  re- 
ductions 

CONFERtNCE     TOTAL — WITH     COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonalj  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1981  re:ommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1980  amount,  the 
1981  budget  estimates  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1981  follow: 
.New-  budget   lobllgatlonal) 

authority,      fiscal      year 

1980     $73,296,364,000 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal )  authority. 

fiscal  year  1981 .".       78  088  088.000 

House      bill,      fiscal      year 

1981     39.665.707.000 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1981     73.793.255,000 

Conference  agreement,  fis- 
cal   year    1981 74.126  287  000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget  (obllgatlon- 
al I      authority,     fiscal 

year    1980.. -1-829,923,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1981 -3  961  801000 

House     bill,    fiscal     year 

1981 -34.  460,  580   000 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1981 -333,032.000 

•  Includes    $37  704  2C5  000    of    budget    esti- 
mates not  considered  by  the  House, 
Edward  P    Boland. 
Bob   Tbaxler. 
Louis   Stokes. 
I  INDY  (Mrs   Hale)  Bogcs. 
Tom  Bevill, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo. 
Bennett  M   Stewart. 
James  L    Whitten. 
Lawrence    CofCHLiN. 
Joseph  M    McDade. 
C    W    Bill  Yovng. 
Silvio  O    Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


William  Proxmikx. 
John  c    Stennis, 
Birch    Bayh 
Walter  D    Huddlbston. 
Patrick  J    Leaht 
Jim  Sasser 
John  A    Dcrkin. 
Warren  O    .Macnuson. 
Henry  Bellmon 
Lowell  P    Weicktr    Jr.. 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Harrison  SrHMnr. 
Milton  R   Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    8061 

Mr  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'HR  8061'  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  artivitie.<:  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

CoNTDitNci  Report  (H.   Rept.   No.  96-1477) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  br.!  HR 
8061  I  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  m 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1981 
and  for  other  purposes  having  met  after 
full  and  free  conference  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  17.  and  26 

TTiat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  7.  9  12.  13  15  18  19.  20. 
22.  24.  25  27  29  32  and  44  and 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a-s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$130  567  600".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  ntim.bered  5  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment In-sert  "$84  728  900".  and  the  Senate 
r-gree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fellows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$29.1 1 1.800",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  ::  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendm.ent  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$275,599  700  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14  and  agree 
to  the  sajne  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$551,100".  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 
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A:n«-iulme;i'    ;:-i:!i!)rrecl    1«     That  the  House 
recede  from   r  ■>  :l..vif;:tTmft.'    '.o  *;ie  arxiend- 
riieiit  of  the  -m.i  e   ;.  .:ii;><>:e  1    1 -i    .iiiJ  rigree 
',.  •:;.•  s.ime    a:'!;   .ii;    i::  r:..!:r.»-:;'      is  follows 
1..    ■..■11  ■■'  •!■.<■      .-1  ;■:    i'    <■'■'  '■'■   ■" '   '  amend- 

:::c;.-     ;:.>.t'        <>i81    .-Uiin,    .     .i:.il     '-he    Senate 

\:i.i •^il:l.l•:.■  ;,  ^►'••red  23  That  the  House 
'f.  ».!t-  fr  ::l  ^  1  -  ,u  :  i-ement  to  the  amend- 
•:,f;.'  >:  ill-  -~<'i.,i<-  numbered  33.  and  aj^ree 
.'  ■::>■  ^ime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
:..  .(■  ,  f  the  sum  prop<,sed  by  said  amend- 
;..•.■  ;  >.  r-  «220,9O8,4C0';  and  the  Senate 
i^rvf  •"  '  I'.f  same. 

AmenUnienl  numbered  28;  Thai  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nun\bered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "107"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

An\endinent  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  •lOB". 
i\nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  tmendment.  as  follows: 
!n  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "109"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  33  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dWagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "110"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  n\imbered  34  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  chanite  the  section  number 
as  follows  "111";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  l'<  dlsai.-reen'ent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  'he  "ec'lon  n  •m^e'  st-tc'-en  and 
proDOsed  bv  said  amendment  Insert  "lia"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  ntiml)ered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  ttisacree^'ienr  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  "r  aid  :imendment  Insert  "113"; 
and  '(if  Sf;  i'(-  ,i.-ree  to  the  same 

\.T..>r;'!:r.-::-  ■  rrher--'!  11  That  fhp  House 
'.■, ■,.<(..  '-,  :-.  '  ■ .,  ,-1  -..i^Tp'Tivcnt  to  the  amend- 
ni^i--  ,.f  ^fif  s.-u,,'^  niniViered  39  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueti  of  ih'-  sor»!,,n  number  stricken  and 
proposed  hv  ,a:il  uit.p.':  Ir.ent  Insert  "114": 
and  the  S»",n'p  a.-r"*-  •,.  •)\o  same 

Amendment  numhered  40  That  the  House 
rp  ede  from  Its  dlsagre'T!!>Mif  -n  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nun.' • -•■  i  4o  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  am>r,'!:i.(!.'  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  bv  said  am-nriment  Insert  "115". 
find  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41  I  hat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "116": 
and  the  S-nate  aeree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  42  That  the  House 
'•■•■••dp  from  its  dlssK-rpc-n-nt  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  nuniljer  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "117". 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  43  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  change  the  section  number 
as  follows  "118' ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  3  8.  10. 
21.  36.  and  37 

Julian  C    Dixon. 

William   H.   Natchee. 

L<iuis  Stokls. 

OuNN   McKay 

Bill  chaphill. 

Jamii   WmrrcN. 

C  ARL    PfastLL. 

Silvio  O.  Contb. 
Managers  on  t'le  Part  o/  the  House. 

PATkKK  Leahy. 
Oalc  Bumpcrs 
John  A    Dl'rkin 
Wamcn   O    Magnusi'N. 
Hamison  ScHMrrr. 
Milton  R    Vounc. 
ytartageri  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatosy  Statimint  or  the 

COMMIT!  II  or  CONItaENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  me  ijeiiaie  at  the  coiileience  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
8001  I  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  S?ptemt)er  30,  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report 
rcoraAL  payment  to  the  DismicT  or  coLfMBU 

Amendment  No  1 :  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagre  -ment  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  .imendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing    "»2«5.40O  000  • 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  2:  Deletes  language  reduc- 
ln({  the  Federal  payment  by  »6.000.00()  pro- 
posed by  the  Houte  and  stricken  by  the  Son- 
ate 

Amendment  No  3:  Reported  In  technical 
dl.sagrecmeiit  The  managers  on  the  p\rt  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating J3  315  000  for  costs  incurred  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  ns  a  result  of  the 
"May  Day"  demonstrations  of  Mav  3-5.  1971 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  This  request  was 
submitted  subsequent  to  House  action  on  the 
bill. 

LOANS    TO    THE    DISTHICT    or    COLUMBIA    roR 
CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

Amendment  No  4  Appropriates  tlJO. '167 - 
600  instead  of  »157  5.57  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $127,673,700  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  city 
has  negotiated  a  30  year  capital  Improve- 
ment loan  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
which  was  used  to  flnance  land  acquisition 
for  the  Washington  Convention  Center  Al- 
though collections  from  local  taxes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  with  Congress,  are 


being  n\ade  and  will  offset  full  land  acquisi- 
tion cojIs  In  less  than  five  years,  the  city 
doea  not  intend  to  repay  the  United  States 
Treasury  loans  In  advance. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  that  all  Convention  Center 
land  acquisition  costs  should  be  repaid  as 
soon  as  possible  to  avoid  any  additional  bur- 
den on  local  taxpayers  Accordingly,  the  con- 
ferees direct  that  the  city  ebiabllsh  a  five 
year  repayment  .schedule  for  these  loaiu 
with  the  United  States  Treasury 

GOVraN  MENTAL  DIRECTION   AND  SVPPORT 

Amendment  No  5  Appropriates  •84.728.- 
900  Instead  of  »8a. 178.400  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  (85,861.100  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Personal  serttces. — The  conference  action 
distributes  the  cost-of-lUing  salary  increases 
for  the  agencies  and  offlces  under  this  appro- 
priation heading  to  the  budget  of  each 
agency  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
retaining  the  amounts  m  a  central  account 
for  subsequent  allocation  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Council  0/  the  Dutnct  ol  Columbia — The 
conference  action  provides  »4, 043, 200  In- 
stead of  »3  882.000  OS  proposed  by  the  House 
and  t4.(;62.800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  have  denied  the  restoration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1980  base  reduction  of  119  - 
600  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  0/  the  Executive  Secretary. — Tha 
conference  action  provides  »l. 453. 100  Instead 
of  tl  412.500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
tl  460  400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  This 
allowance  Includes  (30.000  for  bilingual  pub- 
lications as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
♦37.500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Office  0/  the  Corix)ration  Counsel  —The 
conference  action  provides  (5.321.500  Instead 
of  (5,112.700  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
»5332.500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  This 
allowance  Includes  the  full  request  of  (20.000 
for  training  costs  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  (31  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

OfP.ce  of  Intergovernmenta'  Relations  — 
The  conference  action  provides  (2'' I  200  In- 
stead of  $244,700  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  «:)?5  200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
conferees  have  approved  (33.200  for  a  legis- 
lative np.alvst  position  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation 

Of^ce  of  Cornmunirations  — The  conference 
iictlon  provides  (239  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  (220.100  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Office  0/  Business  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment —  The  conference  action  provides  $380  • 
300  Instead  of  (355.900  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  (7;}6,100  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Hnd  reflects  the  estimated  five  percent 
cost-of-Uvlng  salary  Increase  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue  — The 
con.'erencc  action  provides  $14  883  f»00  Instead 
of  S!  I  279  000  lis  proposed  by  the  House  and 
(15  008,300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
reflv.'-ti  the  Department's  share  of  the  five 
percent  cost-of-Uvlng  pay  increase  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

;4di  Mory  Neighhorhond  Commissions  — The 
conference  action  provides  (719.000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  Instead  of  $1.:)60,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees  are 
supportive  of  the  tmlqtie  concept  behind  the 
Advlsiry  Neighborhood  Commissions  (ANCi. 
but  are  interested  In  heing  apprised  further 
of  th-lr  cfTecthcness  in  reaching  out  to  the 
communltv  and  neighborhoods,  as  well  ns  an 
assessment  of  their  meeting  process.  Includ- 
ing p.ibllc  access,  and  the  Infcrmatlon  and 
feedosck  networks  to  and  from  City  Hall  and 
the  Individual  ANC. 

Settlement  of  claims  and  .tuits — The  con- 
fere:i~c  agreement  provides  (62  400  for  prop- 
erty damage  claims  in  cxces.s  of  (1.500  and 
pers<innl  injury  claims  in  excess  of  (5.000. 
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Conferees  support  of  financial 
.Managevient  .System 

If.e  c'<inferees  btriin^;!>  support  full  imple- 
mei.talion  of  the  Ulsinci  s  new  $38  milHoii 
Fmaac-ial  .Manuj;enieiU  System  iFMS)  The 
cu>  IS  faced  with  a  rhallenKe  ii.  the  develop- 
iiiei:!  uf  new  hnuuciul  niBiia^cnient  methods. 
Hiitl  although  the  >y^tcm  may  have  been  im- 
plemented prematurely,  the  District  govcrn- 
nient  must  now  mount  an  intensive  etiort  to 
assume  management  vl  the  FM.S  if  It  Is  to 
become  m  reality,  the  management  tool  It 
was  designed  to  be  This  is  a  significant  chal- 
lenge more  so  no*'  because  of  the  c^irrent 
Liudget  balance  problems  In  effect.  District 
officials  must  apply  sufficient  resources  to  the 
system  to  maKe  it  work  and  concurrently 
manage  a  fiscal  crisis  The  conferees  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  application  of  the  resources 
neccs(>ary  to  take  full  ud'.antage  of  the  fea- 
tures of  KMS  is  a  wise  Investment  because 
when  It  Is  fully  implemented  the  FMS  will 
substantially  assist  In  Identifying  fiscal  prob- 
lems before  they  reach  l^e  crisis  stage 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  KMS  and 
the  adverse  impact  and  ripple  effect  of 
changes  to  the  system,  the  conferees  direct 
District  officials  to  obtain  approval  of  llie 
General  Accounting  Office  prior  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  chani;es  to  the  system  af- 
ter September  30.  1980. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOi'MENT    AND    REGULATION 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  J29.111.- 
HOO  instead  of  (27,995.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $JU, 26^,700  us  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Personal  services. — The  conference  actun 
distributes  the  cosl-of-llvlng  salary  increases 
for  the  departments  and  aeencies  under  this 
appropriation  heading  to  the  budget  of  each 
iigency  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
retaining  the  amounts  in  a  central  account 
;or  subsequent  allocation  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  — The  conference  action  pro- 
vides (13.459.000  Instead  of  (13.139.500  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  (14.459.100  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  reflects  denial  of 
(1  000,000  to  establish  a  rent  .supplement  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Senate, 

IVa^/iinjfon  Contention  and  Visitors  As- 
portation —  TTie  conference  action  provides 
(298.000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $98,000  as  proposed   by  the   House 

DC  Chamber  of  Commerce  —The  confer- 
en<e  action  provides  $51,200  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

O^re  0/  Consumer  Protection —The  con- 
ference action  provides  $509,600  instead  of 
S447400  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
(550.700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Tills 
allowance  Includes  an  Increase  of  $41,100 
and  three  positions  for  the  Implementation 
of  new  legislation  Instead  of  $82,200  and 
five  additional  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Rental  Accommodations  Office — The  con- 
ference action  provides  (1.048.100  Instead  of 
S983.100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
?  1.100.500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
conferees  have  approved  an  Increase  of  S26  - 
200  and  one  position  for  Implementing  the 
Rental  Housing  Act  (DC  Law  2  54 1  In- 
stead of  (78600  and  three  positions  as  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Public  Service  Commission. — The  confer- 
ence action  provides  $1,062,400  Instead  of 
$1,068,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
1975.400  as  proposed  by  the  House.  This 
allowance  includes  an  Increase  of  $31,200 
and  two  positions  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978 


PUBLIC  SAFtTY    ^ND  JUSTICE 

Amendment  No  7  Delete.^  heading  "In- 
cluding Transfer  of  Fund-  pr  jj  ,sed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  8  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  inanagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otter  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen  ite  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:     '$352,705,600  ' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  m  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Personal  services — The  conference  action 
distributes  the  cost-of-livmg  salary  increases 
for  the  agencies  under  this  appropriation 
heading  to  the  budget  of  each  agency  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  retaining 
the  amounts  m  a  central  account  for  sub- 
sequent allocation  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Mrtropohtan  Poller  Dcpartmrnt  — The  con- 
ference action  provides  $118,013,200  Instead 
of  (113.522.100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$112,013,200  as  proposed  by  the  .'-^enate  T.his 
allowance  includes  an  increa.se  of  $G  million 
above  the  proposed  police  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  conferees  are  concerned  with 
the  low  level  of  staffing  of  the  ur.lformed 
police  force  and  direct  that  no  further  reduc- 
tions be  made  in  the  number  of  sworn  otfl- 
cers  below  the  current  level  The  conferees 
further  direct  District  officials  to  move  ag- 
gressively toward  a  hiring  and  training  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  the  employment  level 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  above 
the  level  of  3,800  filled  sworn  police  officer 
positions  immediately. 

Superior  Court. — The  conference  action 
provides  $25,513,600  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $24,330,400  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Di.sfrirf  of  Columbia  Court  System — The 
conference  action  provides  $8,330  400  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,237,200  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Pretrial  Services  Agency — The  conference 
action  provides  $1,172,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,112,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House, 

Department  of  Corrections. — The  confer- 
ence action  provides  $69.179  300  Instead  of 
$67,128,100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$69,660,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  This 
allowance  Includes  $5,188,800  for  increased 
energy  costs  instead  of  $5,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $5,670,200  as  proposed  by 
tlie  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  trans- 
ferring $754,000  in  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
authority  from  the  appropriation  "Environ- 
mental Services  and  Supply  '  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    SYSTEM 

Amendment  No  10:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hause  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:  "$393.956.500". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Personal  services. — The  conference  action 
distributes  the  cost-of-living  salary  increases 
for  agencies  under  this  appropriation  head- 
ing to  the  budget  of  each  agency  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  retaining  the 
amounts  in  a  central  account  for  subsequent 
allocation  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

Amendment  No  11:  Appropriates  $275,- 
599.700  for  the  District  of  CoUimbla  Public 
Schools  Instead  of  $276  349  700  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $274,349  700  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  TTils  allowance  Includes  an  in- 
crease of  $1,250,000  to  help  offset  reductions 
In  classroom  teachers  instead  of  $2,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House 


Testimony  pertaining  to  the  vast  number 
of  school  closings  and  expected  school  clos- 
ings IS  an  unfortunate  example  of  the  need 
for  city  revitalization  While  only  long-rar.ge 
solutions  can  prevent  declining  enrollment 
of  our  schools,  alternative  uses  of  these 
buildings  for  other  recreational,  educational 
and  civic  purposes  can  serve  to  maintain 
neighborhood  vitality  and  prevent  additional 
expenses  of  future  s;hool  construction  The 
conferees  are  keenly  interested  m.  and  ex- 
pect, a  detailed  progress  report  on  utilization 
of  the  schools  ciused  to  date  and  prospects 
for  leasing  them  to  private  or  cimc  organiza- 
tions The  report  should  be  sub.niitted  ;n 
time  for  consideration  of  the  :;sca.  year  ;i(8i 
budget. 

Amendment  No,  12:  Appropriates  $60  266,- 
tlOO  for  the  University  ol  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ;;. stead  of 
i>58, 403,400  as  proposed  by  the  Ho^se 

Amendment  No  13:  Appropriates  $14,046.- 
4  0  for  the  Public  Library  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $13  647,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House, 

Amendment  No  14  .Appropriates  $651,100 
for  the  Con;ni;ssion  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities instead  of  $355  200  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $600,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  This  allowance  includes  a  transfer  of 
$67,100  from  the  Department  of  Recreation 
as  proposed  by  the  senate:  transfer  of  SiO.- 
000  from  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  an  increase  of 
$51,200  and  three  positions  above  the  House 
allowance  to  expand  the  professional  staff 
instead  of  $86,300  and  five  positions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate:  and  an  increase  of  (20.- 
OLO  above  the  House  allowance  for  nonper- 
sonal  services  Instead  of  (35.300  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $90,500 
for  the  Educational  Institution  Licensure 
Commission  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $87,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No,  16:  Appropriates  $381,- 
742.000  instead  of  $376,082,200  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $385,769,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Personal  services. — The  conference  action 
distributes  the  cost-of-Uvlng  salary  inrrea.ses 
for  the  agencies  under  this  appropriation 
heading  to  the  budget  of  each  agency  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  retaining 
ihe  amounts  in  a  central  acroint  for  subse- 
quent allocation  as  proposed  1-y  the  House 

Unemployment  Compensation — The  con- 
ference action  provides  $5,431,700  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $6  998  600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Human  Rights  —The  conference 
action  provides  $1,088,200  Instead  of  81.035.- 
500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,229,500 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees 
have  denied  the  Increases  proposed  by  the 
Senate  of  $99,300  and  seven  positions  for 
workload  and  enforcement  activities:  (35.000 
for  Increased  printing  costs:  and  $7,000  for 
data  storage  and  processing  equipment 

Office  on  Aging — The  conference  action 
provides  $2,504  700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $2,346,800  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Office  on  Latino  Affairs. — The  conferen''e 
action  provides  $204,800  Instead  of  $106,200 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  S295.000  « 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  Includes  the  office's  share 
of  the  cost-of-livlne  pay  Increase  as  weU  as 
an  increase  of  $90,200  and  three  positions 
above  the  Hotise  allowance  to  Imolement  the 
Latino  Community  Development  Act  of  1976 
(DC  Law  1-86).  inste->d  of  $180,400  and  six 
position';  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Em-oloyment  Services — The 
conference  agreement  provides  $14  590.100 
instead    of    $14,238,300    as    proposed    bv    the 
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Ho  list"  .iiui  » 16.073 .800  as  proposed  by  the 
.Srnti'r  I  he  conferehce  allowance  includes 
t.l  4  ;•»  liiiti  for  the  Year-Round  Jobs  for 
V m'h  program  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
.sU'Ad  oi  »4  8y  .',300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Summer  Youth 
Program  for  the  District  has  been  the  In- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  In  pro.ldlnK 
summer  jobs  for  \outh  Increased  emphasw 
has  been  placed  on  this  involvement  over 
'iip  last  tvio  years,  and  this  Involvement  has 
bi-rn  an  important  component  of  the  Dls- 
trlcfs  program  at  a  tune  when  the  number 
of  summer  Jobs  was  also  increased  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
When  the  District  s  risoa'.  year  1982  budget  Is 
submitted  U)  Congress,  the  ronferees  request 
ft  report  fmrn  the  Mayor  describing  the  In- 
viiivenieiu  of  the  private  sector  In  providing 
!o:)s  fiT  summer  youth  over  the  last  two 
sears  Ihe  report  .should  also  Include  Infor- 
inatinn  on  the  city's  efforts  to  provide  mean- 
l!ntful  employment  opportunities  to  vouth  in 
both  'he  Summer  Youth  Program  as  well  as 
■h'-  Year-Round  Jobs  for  Youth   program 

Department  of  Recreation. — Th©  confer- 
er.cp  a>;reement  provides  J23  499.300  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  instead  of  $22,717,800 
ft-s  propo.sed  by  the  House 

n«-parfmenr  o/  Human  Servtrr^ — The  con- 
ference Bciion  provides  |29fl,41«000  Instead 
of  1292  194  flon  as  proposed  bv  th»  House  and 
$298  l,S2  70O  as  propfisert  tiv  the  Senate  The 
conferees  have  denied  the  increases  proposed 
bv  the  Senate  of  jtHHToo  for  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  $1  600  000  for  reimburse- 
ment to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  but  have 
agreed  to  restoration  of  2S  positions  In  the 
OfTlce  of  ElUlblUty  Review  as  prop>o8ed  bv 
the  Senate  Funding  for  these  positions  will 
he  derived  fr<>m  exist ln»;  resources  within 
the   Department   of   Human   Services 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  OfTlce  of  Kll- 
glblllty  Review  staflinK  be  maintained  at  45 
permanent  positions  and  that  adequate  ad- 
ministrative supptrt  be  provided  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  direct  that  the  city  pro- 
vide, on  a  quarterly  basis,  statistics  to  the 
House  and  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  concerning  the 
number  and  percentage  of  total  welfare  cases 
reviewed  for  errors  each  month  and  the  pav- 
ment  error  rate  for  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
quarterly  statistics  for  both  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  cases  and  General 
Public  Assistance  cases  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  dollar  value  of  ca.se  closings  per 
month,  grant  reductions  per  month,  and 
grant  increases  per  month 

Forest  Haven 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  concerned 
over  the  operation  of  Forest  Haven,  the  city  » 
Institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  retarded  The  operating  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  the  facility  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  few  years. 
increa.slng  from  (B  8  million  In  fiscal  year 
1976  to  »I9  1  million  In  fiscal  ve<\r  1980  and 
$20  5  million  In  1981  However  It  appears 
that  the  level  and  quality  of  care  received 
by  the  patients  has  not  kept  pace 

Accordingly.  District  officials  are  requested 
to  furnish  a  monthly  report,  prior  to  the  15tn 
of  the  following  month,  to  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriations  and  the  House  and 
Senate  legislative  conrunlttees  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  detailing  the  following: 

Current  patient  population  by  housing 
unit 

Current  act\ia;  s'afT  population  on  boara 
by  unit 

Number  of  p,<tipi;i.s  outplaced  In  accord- 
ance with   Pratt   deciilon  or  other  reasons 

Percentage  completion  of  Improvements  to 
satlsfv   medical  certincatlo:; 

ChanKes  In  sta.T.ng  patterns  »•  Pnrest  Hav- 
en resultliiK  from  population  de-re'ses  man- 
dated by  Pratt  decision  or  other  reasons 

Amendment  No  17  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $21,348,700  shall   be  available  for  re- 


imbursement to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $22,948,700 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TaANSPORTATION    SERVICES    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No  18  Appropriates  $147.- 
919.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  ol 
$147,150,800  a.s  proposed   by   the   House 

ENVItONMENTAL   SEtVICES   AND   SUPPLY 

Amendment  No  19:  Appropriates  $43,126. 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Utslead  ol 
$4l.9t>0.4UO  as   proposed   by    the   House 

PERSONAL    SUVICCS 

Amendment  No  20:  Deletes  heading  and 
language  appropriating  $25.305  300  for  cost- 
of-living  pay  raises  proposed  by  the  Mouse 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  "The  amount, 
according  to  testimony  from  District  officials. 
Is  adequate  for  a  five  percent  pay  Increase 
and  has  been  allocated  to  the  budget  of  each 
agency  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

OEMONSTKAIIUN     EXPENSES 

Amendment  No  21:  Reported  In  technical 
dlsai^reement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oder  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $3,315,000  for  expenses  resulting 
from  the  "May  Day"  demonstrations  of 
May  3  5.  1971 

WATm    AND     SEWVR     ENrtNl'RIst:     rUND 

Amendment  No  22:  Appropriates  $82,190.- 
200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$81,116,200  as  proposed  by  the  House 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

Amendment  No  23  Appropriates  $220,908.- 
400  instead  of  $247,897,800  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $218,014,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  conference  action  provides  In- 
creases at)ove  the  Sen  ite  allowance  of  $2,530.- 
000  for  the  Master  Fort  Lincoln  Utility  Con- 
struction Project  (Project  No  DB  33)  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Communltv 
Development,  and  $383,900  for  the  Roadside 
Improvements  Project  (Project  No  KA-189) 
under  the  Department  of  TransfKjrtatlon 

Economic  Groutti  and  Development — Dis- 
trict omctals  are  well  aware  of  the  Congres- 
sional Interest  in  focusing  attention  on  long- 
range  planning  issues  During  the  review  of 
the  city  s  1981  budget,  a  special  briefing  was 
requested  to  give  District  ofBclals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  concrete  proposals  on  a  variety 
of  Important  Issues  facing  the  city  in  the 
years  ahead  Against  this  backdrop  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  all  future  capital  requests 
should  be  considered  and  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  goals  and  project  needs 
set  forth  In  the  District'*  Six-Year  Capital 
Improvements  Plan 

Amendment  No  34:  Provides  that  $2  813.- 
300  shall  be  available  for  project  manage- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3,623,200  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  35:  Provides  that  $2,516.- 
600  shall  be  available  for  design  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,558,900  as  pro- 
fKjsed  by  the  House 

GENERAL     PROVWIONS 

.Amendment  No  26  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  installation  of  meters  In 
taxlcabs  The  conferees  suggest  that  the  City 
Council  provide  the  House  and  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees with  lt«  vlewj  on  the  advi.sablllty  of 
changing  to  the  metered  taxicab  svstem  In 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  the  use  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  payment  of  rates  for  electric 
current  for  street  lighting  In  excess  of  two 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour 

Amendment  No  38  Changes  section 
number 

Amendment  No  29:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate prohibiting  the  use  of  appropriations  for 


the  payment  of  judKmtnts  for  electric  cur- 
rent lor  street  lighting  m  excess  ol  two  cents 
f>er  kilowatt  hour  u  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  conlerees  that  otDclals 
of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  work  out  with  the 
District  a  10-year  plan  for  pa>menl  of  any 
and  all  court  Judgments  The  conferees  di- 
rect the  District  to  pursue,  and  urges  Polo- 
mac  Electric  Power  Company  to  support,  this 
and  any  other  agreements  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  District  to  reconcile  out- 
standing payments  with  Us  budget  cycle  and 
Us  ability  to  bring  resources  m  line  with 
expenditure  reqvilrements 

Amendments  Nos  30  and  31  Change  sec- 
tion n-.imbers 

Amendment  No  32  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  restricted  the  chautleurs  to  cer- 
tain District  otnclalK  and  limited  the  maxi- 
mum pay  for  Individuals  performing  chauf- 
feur services 

Amendment  No  33:  Changes  section 
inimtxrr 

Amendment  No  34:  Changes  section  num- 
ber and  restores  language  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate  placing 
a  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  funds 
that   may   be  expended   for   non-local   travel 

Amendment  No  35  Changes  section 
number 

Amendment  No  36:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  olTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
number  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:    ■35.313". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
number  proposed  bv  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:     "31.005" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendments   Nos    38.   39.   40.   41.   and  42: 

Amendment  No  43:  Changes  section  num- 
ber and  restores  language  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  perform 
abortions 

Amendment  No  44  Deletes  lan>;tiape  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  expenditures  of  funds  in 
connection  with  court  orders  or  injunctions 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL — WITH   COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal  i  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1981  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1980  amount,  the 
1981  budget  estimates  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1981  follow: 

Federal  fund^ 
New     budget      (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1980.       $449,940,300 

Budget     estimates     of     new 

(Obllgatlonal)       authority, 

fiscal    year    1981 •531,872.100 

House  bill    fiscal  year  1981..  509  703.  600 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1981  4aR   48R  BfiQ 

Conference  agreement,   fiscal 

year     198!  490,782.700 

Conference  agreement  compared  with 

New  budget    i  obllgatlonal) 
authority       fiscal      year 

1980  .     . '..  40   842   400 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlnna!  i   authority, 

fiscal   vear   1981  -41,089.400 

House  bin.  fiscal  year  1981.  -  18,919,900 
Senate      bill,      fiscal      vear 

1981 -1-2,393,900 
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'Includes    $3,315,000   of   budget    estimate  and    JI2:J.200.000    for   the    fiscal    year   ending  visory   Council   of    the   Institute   a   subcom- 

not  considered  by  the  House  sept<  inbi  r  30    1982  mlttee  on  diabetes  and  endocrine  and  meta- 

Dufr.rf  0/ Coiumbm  /und.  '^^    •^^■•'""'  """"'    '«  USC    287c(b))   !s  bolic  diseases,  a  subconunittee  on  arlhruis 

'                        '  amended—  and    musculoskeletal    and    skm    diseases     a 

New     budget     (obllgatlonal)  ,i|    ^y  striking   out      and      nftcr   ■'1979.",  subcommittee   on   digestive  diseases    and    a 

authority,  fiscal  year  1980.   $1,590,440,800  ^^^^  subcommittee     on     kidney,     urologic      and 

Budget     estimates     of     new  ,21    by  Inserting  the  following   bcrrjie   the  hematologic     diseases      The    subcommittees 

(obli(;atioiial  1        authority.  period  at   the  end  thereof:   ".  $49  300  Oo((  for  snail    be   composed   of   members   of    the   Ad- 

nscal  year  1981      '1.780,126.900  the  fiscal  year  ending 'September  3u    l:i81 .  and  visory   Council   who  are  ouustanding   m   the 

House  bill    fiscal  year  1981..     1.764.967.400  $53,800,000  for  the  iiscal  year  euaing  Sepiem-  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  Ireatmenl  of  the 

Senate  bill,  fiscal   year   1981.      1.737.728.300  ber  30.   1982"  diseases  for  which  the  subcommittees  are  es- 

Conferciice    a^;reemellt    ..    ..      1 .  741 .  033.  5t0  ,j,|   xhe  lirst  sentence  of  section  419B  ( 42  tabllshed     and     members    ot     the     Advisory 

Conference  agreement  comp.^red  with:  U.S.C.   2871)    is  amended —  Council  who  are  leaders  in  the  r.elds  of  edu- 

New  budt-et   lobllcational  1  (jj    by  striking   out     and'   after   "1979.";  cation   and   public   atlairs    The  stibcommll- 

aiithorlty.      hscal       year  ^^d  t^es    are   authorized    to    review    applications 

1980    •  150.592.700  ^j)    by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  made  to  the  Director  lor  grant*  lor  research 

Budjtet    estimates    of    new  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  $564,300,000  for  and   training   projecus  relating   to   the   diag- 

(obllgatlonal )  authority.  me   hscal    yc  ir   ending   September  30.   1981.  nosis.  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tlscal    year    1981      ..        .        -39.093  400  j^,,jj    $GlG.luO.OOO   for   the   fiscal    year  ending  cases   lor   which    the  Subcommittees   are   es- 
House  bill,  fiscal  year  1981.        -23.923.900  Sfpiember  30.  IU82".  tabllshed   and  shall   recommend  to  the  Ad- 
Senate     bill,      fiscal     year  'ii  1  k    II— AME.NDME.N'TS    REl  ATING    TO  visury   Council   those  applications  and  con- 

1981    -.          -.3.305.200  '   AHIHRiris         ui  AHI- I  h.'~         UIgV.s-IIVE  tracts  that  the  subcommittees  determine  will 

Includes    $3,315,000    of    budget    estimates  uiiiE.ASES.     AND     KID.NEY     UliSEAb't-S  ^'^^  '^<^"y  °^'^  ^^'  purposes  of  this  part    T-he 

nnt  rnnairiprAri  hv  tiir  Hon^p  -           „    ,    .  ,  Subcommittees  shall  also  review  and  evalu- 

not  considered  by  the  House  g^^  j^l    (a)  The  heading  of  part  D  of  title  ^,^  ^^^  diabetes  and  endocrine  and  metabolic 

Jt'i.iAN  C_DixoN.  IV  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows:  diseases,  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  and  skin 

wn.iiAMH  Natcher.  "Part  D — National  Instiiute  ok  Arthritis,  diseases,     digestive     diseases,     and     kidney. 

J^"^''^  vi°»r"'  Diabetes   and   Dicfstive  and  Kidney   Dis-  urologlc.  and  hematologic  diseases  pro^;rams 

Gt'NN  McKay.  usts   national  iNsini-TttiF  Nn  rol«gi(ai.  under  this  part  and  recommend  to  the  Ad- 

BiLL  Chappell.  Diseases   and   Stroke,   and   Other   Insti-  visory  Council  such  changes  in  the  admln- 

Jamif  WHrrTEN,  tvtes".  islratlon  of  such  programs  as  the  subcom- 

^i,v,r  o  roMTr  Sec  202,  Section  431(c)  (42  USC.  289a(c) )  mlttees  determine  are  necessary 

,K     o    ^    ;..      ..  is  rcoealed  "(d  1   The  Director  of  the  Institute,  acting 

Managers  on  the  Part  0/ the  House.          is  npcaicu,           ,      _,,          ,          .        ...  iv,,„.,„h  .ho  Accnctaio  n(rp<-tnr  for  Arthritis 

'  Sec    203     iR)    The  heading  of  section  434  through  the  Associate  uirecior  lor  Arinriws 

Patrick  I.EAHY.  j^  amended  to  re.id  as   follows  »nd  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin   Diseases    the 

Dale  Bumpers,  "  As.sociale  Director  for  Kidnev    Urologlc    and 

John  A   DfRKiN,  "NATIONAL  INSTITITES  oE  ARTHRITIS,  DIABETES,  h^„^^^^,            Diseases,    the    Associate    Direc- 

Warrvn  r.   Macni-son.  *n°  digestive  and  KIDNEY  DISEASES  ^^_.  ^^^  DigestHe  Diseases,  and  the  Associate 

H^RRIsoN  S'hmitt.  (bl     Sub.sectlon    (a)     of    section    434    (42  Director    for    Diabetes.    Endocrinology,    and 

MiitonR    Voi-nc  use    289c-l(al)    is   amended—  Metabolic  Diseases,  shall— 

Managrra  (,n  thr  Par;  ni  ;>:r  Senate.  (1)   by  striking  out  ■.Natloiial  Institute  of  ..,i)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 

'  Arthritis.    Metabolism,    and    Digestive    DIs-  search  and  training  (other  than  training  for 

eases "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".National  v^-hich    National     Research    Service    Awards 

CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S.    988  Ins'ittite   of   ArUinri-    Diabetes,  and  Diges-  may  be  made  under  section  472)  In  the  dlag- 

tlve  and  Kidney  Diseases":  nosls,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 

Mr    -ST.'XOGERS  .submitted  tllp  follow-  ^2)     by    striking    out      National    Arthritis.  digestive  diseases,  diabetes  melUtus.  and  en- 

Ing  (ontfTfucp  rc|)ort  ;illd  st.Ttement  on  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  docrlne  and  metabolic    kidney,  urologlc   and 

the  bill   'S    988'   cntlUed  the  Health  Sci-  Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Na-  hematologic  diseases,  including  support  for 

ences  Proniottjn  Art  of  1980  tional  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  training  in  medical  schools,  gradviate  cUni- 

CoNEERrNcr  Rr....RT   ,H    Rept    No    96-1478)  Kidney   Diseases   Advisory   Cmmcil";    and  cal   training,   graduate   training   Uj   epldeml- 

(3)  bv  striking  out  the  last  sentence  ologv  epidemiology  studies,  clinical  trials 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls-  ,j,,  Section  434  Is  timended  bv  striking  out  and  mterdlsclpUnarv  research  programs:  and 
agreeing  votes  of  'he  two  Houses  on  the  subsections  (b)  through  (ei  and  Inserting  in  ■■,2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
amendments  of  the  Hou'e  to  the  bill  (S  B8fi)  ueu  thereof  the  following:  planning  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
entitled  the  Health  Sciences  Promotion  Act  ..,[,,  j,,  the  National  Instito'e  of  ArthrUls,  related  to  such  research  and  training" 
of  1980,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con-  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  ,d)  subsection  (f)  of  section  434  if  re- 
ference have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  ihereinafter  referred  to  in  this  secH-n  as  de-ignated  as  subsection  (e)  and  is  amended 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  j^g  "institute")  there  shall  be  an  Associate  ,1,  by  striking  out  "a  report"  in  the  first 
follows:  Director  for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  rtlsacree-  „„jj  sn„  Diseases  an  Associate  Dl'-e-o'  f-^r  onnual  reoort"'.  and  (2)  bv  amending  the 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  oiabete'?.  Endocrlnolcv.  and  MetaboMc  second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
text  of  the  bill  and  .ngree  to  the  same  with  an  Diseases,  an  Associate  Director  for  Digestive  annual  report  .shall  Include  a  description  of 
amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Diseases,  and  an  A.ssoclate  Director  for  Kid-  the  Institutes  activities- 
propo.sed  to  be  in.serted  bv  the  House  amend-  ^ev.  Urologlc  and  Hematologic  Diseases  who,  ■■,] ,  under  the  current  Arthritis  Plan  pre- 
ment  Insert  the  following:  under  the  s'lPer-lslon  of  Th?  Director  of  the  pared  under  the  National  Arthritis  Act  of 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Institute,  shall  be  responsible  for —  1974. 

Programs  Extension  Act  of  1980".  "(1)    de'elonUie   a   coo'dln->ted   nian    iln-  ■•(2)   under  the  current  diabetes  plan  pre- 

(bi    Except   as  otherwise  speclflcplly  pro-  eluding  recommendations  for  exoendltures)  pared  under  the  National  Diabetes  Mellltus 

vlded,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  for  each  of  the  national  research  institutes  Re.search  and  Education  Act  and 

or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend-  within    the    National    Institutes    of    Health  -(3)    vinder  the  current   dlces'i-e  d'seai^es 

ment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro-  with   respect   to   research   and   iralnlne  con-  pi-m  prepared  under  the  Arthritis    Dlabete.' 

vision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  cerning  the  diseases  for  which  the  positions  and  Directive  Disease?  Amendments  of  1976  " 

made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  Xhc  of  the  Associate  Directors  were  created:  Sec   204    la)  The  heading  of  section  435  is 

Public  Health  Service  Act  ""(2)    Tssesslne   the   adeauacv   of   manaee-  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TTn.E   I— NAT'0>:al   cancer    IN.-^TITUTE  ment   approaches    for   the    activities    within  .piabetes   research    and    training    centers. 

AND     NATIONAL     HEART      I, UNO      AND  such  institutes  conc«>rn!ng  such  dl"=ea.ses  nnd  diabetes  data  group  and  clearinchottse" 

BLOOD  IN.-5TrrUTE   AUTHORIZATIONS  developing   imoroved   approaches   If   needed:  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^   sentence   of   stib-sectlon    (a) 

Sec   101    (a)  Section  410(a)   (42  use   286e  "'3>    monltorln-    and    reviewing   exnendl-  ^^    section     435     '42     USC      280c-2:an     is 

(a))   Ls  amended—  tures  by  such  Institutes  concerning  such  dls-  amended    bv    striving    out    "National    Com- 

(1)    by   striking   out    "and"   after   "1979;";  cas-s:   and  ml.sslon  on   Diabetes"   and    Inserting   in   Ueu 

and  ""(4)      Identifylne     research     ODiortunltles  thereof    "the    current    dlabete?    plan    tinder 

12)    by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  concerning  such  dlsea.ses  and  recommending  the  National  Dlabete=  MeMU-.is  Research  and 

period   at   the  end   thereof:    '";    $1,015,700,000  ways  to  utilize  such  opportunities  Education  Act". 

for  the  fiscal  year  '"■ndlnc  September  30.  1981:  -j-j^p  Director  of  th"  Institute  shall  transmit  (ci  Si'bsectlon  >&)  of  section  43.'^  :=  amend- 
and  $1,109,000,000  for  the  flccal  year  ending  ,0  t^p  Director  of  the  Nfttlon-l  Institutes  of  ed  hv  adding  at  the  end  the  frVowlnp      "A 
September  30.   1982"  Health  the  plans    recommendations    and  re-  center  may  use   funds   provided   under   sub- 
lb)   Section  410(b)    Is  amended —  views  of  the  Associate  Directors  under  pa'a-  section    (di    to   provide   stipends   for   health 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979;";  praohs  (1)  through  (4i  together  with  s"ch  rrofesslonals  enro'Vd  In  'gaining  programs 
and        "  comm»nts  r\nd  recommendations  a":  the  Dl-  de=<'»-lbed  In  clatise  (2UB1  ". 

(2)  bv  Inserting  the  following  before  the  rector  of  the  Institute  determines  appro-  (d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  435  Is 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  $112,900,000  for  priate  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30"  and 
the  fiscal   year   ending  September  30.   1981;  "(c)   There  are  estabUshed  within  the  Ad-  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "November  30" 
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n  Sutvieillon  (c)  Of  ••ctlon  4:iS  It 
reUeilniiateil  »■*  oubsrrtlon  id)  aiul  the  ful- 
ii.wiii^  new  -.ubse.  U.ii,  is  lii.ser^rU  «f!er  »ub- 
wi-tiun  (  B) 

1- 1  i  I  I    I'he  »i  rp:*ry    with  the  Associate 
Dim  I  ir     fur     I)irt.')«",cs      Kndocrliiology.    and 

Dlif.pirs  [)iiH  (.1'  up  and  the  Diabetes  In- 
fi.rn.ii'.  >M  ('  i-rt',  Kh  .H»v  and  (Bi  through 
■CI  h.  !•■  ■;';>-s  fs- .iri,  .•  li  the  diabetes  data 
svi'i-rn  f^r  •('(•  '^  .i"  •  v.  -itura^e,  analysis. 
retrlrval  and  ti,  •.<■:!  :'..i'  ii  of  data  con- 
•cr::l:;j    :t;u'>r-e  ,   ,'1      .■      where    pn«.slhie 

lij'n  :iv. '■: '■  ir>'  K''":.»Ti:  p  ■;  ilattons  for  the 
p.rp.--f  r  !).••?,•:,,•  ::.ii: , '.fiiials  With  a  risk 
iif  devc    •;il!iK  illahe'rs 

■  2'  rtice  H  I  •;• '/ed  to  be  appropriated 
•  :    n'\  •  i.,- s    rj^et  Ion  la  000,000  for  the 

"1  i;  v.-ar  (•!  ,i:.;k-  September  30,  1981:  $2,- 
"II  "I  '  r  'he  rtRcal  year  ending  Septem- 
*..'  (  ;  mj  and  •a  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983  ", 

(f)  Subsection  (d)  of  neclton  435  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "thM  se-.-tlon"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  section  lother  than  subsection 
(c)  )  "  (3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979", 
and  (3)  bv  Inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following  "$14  000,000  for 
'he  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
»17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  .10,  1983" 

Sic  205  Sections  436  437,  and  440A  (43 
use  389C-3,  289c  4  and  289c  8)  are  repeal- 
ed, and  the  following  section  Is  Inserted  after 
section  435: 

"INTeHAGENCY   rOOkniNATINC  roMMmxis 

"Srr    ^36     (a)    Frir   the   purpose  of — 
"(1)  better  coordinating  the  research  activi- 
ties of  all  the  national  research  Institutes  re- 
lating   to    arthritis,    diabetes    mellltus.    and 
digestive  diseases:  and 

"1 2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  ftill  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  information 
necessary  to  maintain  adeguate  coordination 
of  such   programs  and   activities. 

the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
Tnferacencv  Coordinating  Committee,  a  Dia- 
betes Mellltus  Interagency  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  a  Dige.stive  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  (herelnfater  In  this 
serridu  Individually  referred  to  as  a  "Com- 
ni  r  •  f-e  ■  I 

Ml  Kach  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each 
of  the  national  research  Institutes  and  divi- 
sions Involved  In  research  regarding  the  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  Committee 
!s  established  the  Associate  Directors  of  the 
NaMoiiai  Institute  of  Arthritis  Diabetes,  and 
nuesMve  and  KIdnev  Diseases  for  the  diseases 
for  whl'h  'he  Committee  Is  established  the 
■hipf  medical  director  (or  the  director's 
flesu-neei  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  ft  mpdlcal  ofTlrer  deslsnated  bv  the  De- 
pftr'menr  .-ir  Defense  and  shall  Include  repre- 
senfa'iiiii  from  all  other  Federal  departments 
and  sKencles  whose  proerams  involve  health 
I'lnrtlons  or  responsibilities  relevant  to  such 
diseases  as  determined  hv  the  Secretary  Each 
Comml'tee  shall  be  chaired  bv  the  Director 
of  the  National  'nstltutes  of  Health  (or  the 
Dl'erfor's  designee)  Each  Commltee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often    than   four  times  a   year 

"ici     Each    Committee    shall    prepare    an 
annual  report  for — 
Ml   the  Secretary, 

"i2»  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health    and 

"i:li   the  Advisory  Board  established  under 
se-tlon    4,37    for    the    disease    for    which    the 
Committee  was  established, 
detailing   the  work   or   the  Committee  in   the 
flscal  year  for  which  the  rep.r'   'j  a,s  prepared 


In  carrying  out  the  coordinating  actlvltl.-s 
described  in  paragraphs  (Ij  and  i2)  of  suo- 
sectlon  (ai  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year," 

SIC  2C6  Sectlon.s  436A  and  440  (42  U  S,C. 
389c-3a  and  38Uc-7)  are  repealed,  and  the 
following  new  section  l,i  ln.serted  after  the 
section  added  by  section  304  of  this  title 

"UIABCTF.S.     ARTMRiriS.     ANU     UlCCSI  IVE     UISEASCS 
AO.I.tC>RY      B'lAKOS 

"S«c-.  437  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  the 
National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
National  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board 
( hereinafter  In  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  an  'Advisory  Board  ) 

"(b)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  omclo  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint — 

"(A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  offlcers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  and  who  represent 
the  specialities  and  disciplines  relevant  to 
the  dlsea-ses  with  respect  to  which  the  Ad- 
visory Board  Is  established,  and 

"(B(  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  lea.st  one  member  who 
IS  a  person  who  suffers  from  the  disease  and 
one  member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person  who 
suffers  from  the  disease 

Of  the  appointed  members,  at  least  five  shall 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  health  education,  nursing,  data 
systems,  public  information,  or  community 
program  development 

"(21  The  following  shall  t)e  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  each  Advisory  Board  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes, 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  lor  Disease  Control,  the 
chief  medical  director  lor  the  director's  des- 
ignee) of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a 
medical  officer  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Stales  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  In  th«  case  of  the 
National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  the  fol- 
lowing shall  also  be  ex  officio  members  The 
Director  of  the  National  Heart  I,ung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Eve  Institute,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hviman  De- 
velopment the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Resources  Administration,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Services  Administration 

"(C)  Members  of  an  .Advisory  Brarrl  who 
are  olTlcers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensa' lor,  In  ad- 
dition to  that  received  In  their  re^'u'.ar  pub- 
lic employment  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  for  each  dav  i  including  travel- 
tlmei  thev  are  cmrwged  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board 

"(dl  The  term  of  ofrife  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  Advl.sorv  Board  Is  three  years 
except  that  no  term  of  ofTlre  may  ex'end 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory  Board 
Any  member  appointed  t<i  All  a  varanrv  for 
an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term  A  member  may 
ser-.  e  nfter  the  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  until  a  svicoe.ssijr  has  taken  ofT^ce  If  a 
vsrancy  occurs  m  an  Advlsi  rv  Board  the 
.Secretary  shall  make  an  appointmen'  to  fll! 
'!ie  vai  ancy  not  later  'f,a,n  T,infy  days  from 
the  date  'he  vacancy  )■■  urs  In,  the  ra.se  of 
the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and 
'ha  Natl,  nal  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  six 
'  f  the  members  r,f  each  such  Advisory  Board 


u',,.sp  te,-ms  expired  on  .September  30.  1980. 
si.a::  (x^  rcappoinied  for  a  'crni  o!  tnree  \eiirs 

■  le)  The  members  of  each  Ad.  i'..r;,  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  .'roni  amon^;  the  ap- 
pointed members 

"(fi  The  Secretar.  s.'.a:;  after  rrjiisulta- 
tlon  with  and  c.,ns.dera' i,  n  ;  the  re-,  m- 
mendatlons  of  an  Advisirv  Hoard  pro\lclf 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  exc'  uti-.c  direc- 
tor and  one  other  prufessi<jna!  sratT  niem- 
Ijer  In  addition  the  Secretary  .s.'ia.:  after 
consultation  with  and  ronsideratl.  n  t/f  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advl«or\  Board  pro- 
vide the  Advisory  Board  with  s  irh  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members  such  cler- 
ical staff  members,  and  (through  contracts 
or  other  arrangements)  with  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  and  facilities,  such 
Information,  and  such  services  of  consult- 
ants, as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Advisory  Board  to  cairy  out 
Its  functions. 

"ig)  Each  Adivsory  Ii' ard  shall  meet  at 
ihe  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Arlhrlllii.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kid- 
ney Diseases,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  R  year 

"(hi   Each  Advisory  Board  shall- 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  Ihe  plan  referred  to  In  section  434(ei 
regarding  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which 
the  Advisory  Board  was  established. 

■'(2i  periodically  update  the  plan  referred 
to  In  paragraph  1 1 1  to  ensure  Us  continuing 
relevance: 

"i3i  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  such  diseases,  advise  and  make 
reromtncndatlons  to  the  Secretary  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Dlrertor  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Arthiltis,  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Dl.seases  and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Fedeif.1  agencies  for  the  Implementation  of 
such  plan    and 

"(4)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
the  iMiplementatlon  of  such  plan,  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  such  diseases  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entitles  involved  In 
activities  affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases 

"I  I)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  In  the 
partlcula.  area  addressed  by  such  subcom- 
mittees The  subcommittees  may  hold  such 
meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  activities 

"I  J I  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  and  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port which  — 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activ- 
ities in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report 
is  made: 

"Ii)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  during  such  year  In  research,  treat- 
men'  education,  and  training  with  respect 
in  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the  Ad- 
visory Board  was  established: 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  In  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  report  is  made:  and 

"(41  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations. If  any.  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  In  subsection  i  h )  i  1  ) 

■ik)  For  each  Advisory  Hoard  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $300  000  for 
the  nscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
$300,000  for  the  nscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982:  and  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Seotember  30.   1983 

"(li  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  expire  on 
.September  30.  1983  ", 

Sir   207    la)  Subsection  (ai  of  section  438 
42  use    289c   ,5aiai  I   Is  amended  by  strlk- 
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ing  out     .  acting  through  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health.". 

ibi  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  d  )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i4),  i2)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  uf  paragraph  i5)  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereol  '  ,  and  '.  and  i3)  by  adding 
alter  paragraph    iSi    the  following: 

(6)  projects  for  the  Investigation  Into 
the  epidemiology  of  all  forins  and  aspects  of 
arthritis.  Including  investigations  Into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, and  genetic  determinants  and  influ- 
ences involved  In  the  epidemiology  of 
srihrllls  " 

(c)  Paragraphs  i2i  and  (3i  of  subsection 
id)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  for  each  of  the  next  3  nscal 
vears  ", 

Stc  208  lai  Subsection  ia)  of  section  439 
i289c  6iaii  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "". 
ictmg  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health '". 

ibi  Subsection  ib)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  and  below  para- 
graph i2i  the  following.  "A  center  may  use 
fundi  provided  under  this  subsection  to  pro- 
ilde  stipends  for  health  professionals  en- 
rolled In  training  programs  described  In  para- 
graph i2l (Bi  " 

(ci  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  otit  "not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before 
November  30  of  each  year  ' 

(dl  Subsection  (fi  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed and  subsection  (p)  is  rtdesli^nntcd  as 
subsection  (f)  and  amended  M)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1979,"',  and  (2i  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing '"$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septembc-  30,  1981.  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  en-<ln«  Se- tember  30  :0B2  and  $20- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  etullng  September 
30.  1983" 

Sec  209  The  following  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  439: 

"INFORMATION  AND  EDfCATION  CENTER  FOR 
DIGESTIVE    DISEASES 

"Sec  440  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kid- 
ney Diseases,  shall  establish  an  Information 
and  education  center  for  digestive  diseases 
1 1 )  to  Identify,  collect,  analyze  and  dissem- 
inate Information  respecting  the  diseases, 
and  (2)  to  serve  as  a  national  educational 
resource  for  patients  with  such  dlseB,ses  and 
their  families  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  ", 

TITLE  III  -  HEAI  TH  PIj\NNING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  301  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1501(b)  (li  (42  use  300k-l(b)  (1)  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Including  those  In", 

Sec  302  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1981. 
section  1516(d)  (3)  (42US,C  3001-5(d)  (3)  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)(1), 
If  the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  un- 
dfr  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  (re- 
duced by  the  amount  to  be  retained  bv  the 
Secretary  for  u.se  under  paragraph  i2ii  Is 
less  than  the  amount  required  to  make 
grants  to  ca*  h  health  svstem.s  agency  deslp- 
nated  under  section  I5I5ici  In  the  amount 
prescribed  for  such  agency  by  s\ibsectlon  ici 
il),  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pro  rata  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  each 
such  agency  as  follows 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  compute  the 
amount  of  the  grant  eath  such  agency  would 
tie  entitled  to  receive  under  sue-'  subsection 
If  the  dollar  limit  prescribed  bv  subpara- 
P^Ph  (A)  (11)  of  such  subsection  did  not 
Bpp;\ 


"iB/  'Ihe  Secretary  shall  reduce  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  the  amount  of  the  gram  to  each 
such  agency  computed  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  grants  equals  the  total  ol 
the  amounts  appropriated  tor  such  flscal 
ytar    dii  so   reut.i.ta),   except    that — 

"(1)  the  amount  o!  ine  grant  to  any  such 
agency  may  not  exceed  $3,750,000, 

"(11)  to  the  extent  ol  available  appropria- 
tions, no  such  agency  shail  receive  a  grant  In 
an  amount  less  than  the  amount  prescnoed 
by  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (C)(1) 
for  such  hscal  year,  and 

"(111)  If  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  such  grants — 

"(i)  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  total 
of  the  appropriations  for  such  grants  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  no  such  agency  shall 
receive  a  grant  ui  an  amount  less  th.an  the 
amount  ol  the  grant  11  recel^'ed  In  such  pre- 
ceding flscal  year,  or 

"(II)  Is  less  than  the  total  of  the  appro- 
priations for  such  grants  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  no  such  agency  shall  receive  a 
grant  In  an  amount  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  grant  It  received  In  such  preceding 
fiscal  year.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  129(bi(2)(A)  of 
Public  Law  96-79  (93  Stat.  630)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Amendments  of  1979" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1980  ", 

(b)  Section  1521id  i  (  1  i  (  B)  dl  (42  US  C, 
300m(d)  ( 1 )  (B)  (1 )  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Health  Planning  and  Resources  Devel- 
opment Amendments  of  1979"'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Health  Programs  Extension 
Act  of  1980 

(C)  Section  ll7(ci  of  the  Health  Planning 
and  Resources  Development  Amendments  of 
1979  (93  Stat  620)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "February  1.  1982  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""February  1,  1983". 

Sec.  304.  Section  124(C)  of  Public  Law 
96-79  (93  Stat.  627)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■'(C)(1)  Section  1524(b)  (1)  (C)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one-third"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'one-half. 

"(2)  Section  1524' bi  (1 )  (Di  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "one",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
'an  ex  officio'  and  inserting  in  Uqu  thereof 
'a  nonvoting,  ex  officio'  ", 

Sec  305  The  first  sentence  of  section  1524 
(c)  (6)  (42  use  300m-3(c)  i6)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  409"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  409  or  410"", 

Sec,  306  Section  1527(bM3i(Bl  (42U,Se. 
300m-6(b)  (31  (Bi  )  is  amended  (li  by  strik- 
ing out  ""that  (1)  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "that"".  (2i  by  striking  out  ",  which 
Intends  to  acquire  the  controlling  interest 
or  which  intends  to  use  the  facility  is"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  which  intends  to 
acquire  the  controlling  interest  in  or  use  the 
facility  Is  (1)",  (3)  by  striking  out  "and 
(ill  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 
and  (4 1  by  striking  out  "or  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (ii  and  (iii  of  subpara- 
graph (Bi  of  paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  or  (II)  a  health  care 
facility  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clauses  di,  ill),  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
'Bi  of  paragraph  ili  and  with  respect  to 
us  patients  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 
I IV)  of  such  subparagraph  ', 

Sec  307  Section  1527  |42  U  S  C,  300m-6l 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"ihiili  Subsection  lai  doe?  not  require 
a  certificate  of  need  proprrim  to  require  a 
health  care  facility  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
need  for  the  acquisition  of  major  medical 
equipment  to  be  used  solely  for  research. 
Institutional  health  services  to  be  offered 
solely   for   research,   or   the   obligation   of   a 


capital  expenditure  to  be  made  solely  for 
research  if  the  acquisition,  orlering,  or  obli- 
gation does  not— 

"(A)  affect  the  charges  of  the  facility  for 
the  provision  ol  medical  or  other  pauent  care 
ser. ices  other  thaa  the  services  which  are 
Included  in  the  research. 

■(B)  substantially  change  the  bed  capac- 
ity 01  the  facility,  or 

"(C)  substantially  change  the  medical  or 
other  patient  care  services  of  the  facility 
wh.ch  were  offered  before  the  acquisition, 
offering,   or   obligation. 

"(2)iA)  Before  a  health  care  facility  ac- 
quires major  medical  equipment  to  be  used 
solely  for  research  offers  an  institutional 
health  service  solely  lor  research,  or  obli- 
gates a  capital  expenditure  solely  for  re- 
search, such  health  care  facility  shall  notify 
in  writing  the  State  Agency  of  the  Suie 
in  which  such  laciliiy  is  located  of  such 
lacuity's  intent  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
such  medical  equipment,  institutional  health 
service,  or  capital  expenditure 

"(B)  Paragraph  d)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  major  medical 
equipment,  the  offering  of  Institutional 
health  services,  or  the  obligation  of  a  .  npusl 
expenditure  if — 

"li)  the  notice  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  is  not  flled  with  the  State  Agency  with 
respect  to  such  acquisition,  offering,  or  ob- 
ligation,  or 

"(11)  the  State  Agency  finds,  within  60 
days  after  the  date  it  receives  a  notice  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)  respect- 
ing the  acquisition,  offer. ng,  or  obligation. 
that  the  acquisllioji.  offering,  or  obligation 
will  have  the  effect  or  make  the  change  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C>  of 
paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  If  major  medical  equipment  Is  ac- 
quired, an  Instltut.onal  health  service  Is  of- 
fered, or  a  capital  expenditure  Is  obligated 
and  a  cenihcaie  oi  need  is  not  required  for 
such  acquisition,  offering,  or  obligation  as 
provided  In  paragraph  dj,  such  equipment 
or  service  or  equipment  or  facilities  ac- 
quired through  the  obligation  of  such  capital 
expenditure  may  not  be  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  the  effect  or  to  make  the 
change  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  State  Agency  issues 
a  certificate  of  need  approving  such  use. 

"i4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  solely  for  research"  includes  patient 
care  provided  on  an  occasional  and  irrejular 
basis  and  not  as  part  of  a  research  pro- 
gram,"". 

Sec,  308,  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1531(3)  (42  use  300n(3))  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "An  individual'"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (Bi,  an  Individual"',  and  i2)  by 
striking  out  "an  entity  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof     "one   or   more   entities'". 

Sec  309  Section  1531(5)  (42  U.S.C. 
300n(5)  )  is  amendea  by  striking  out  "main- 
tained or  developed  uy  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and"". 

Sec  310  Section  1532(b)  (12)  (D)  (42 
use,  300n-l(b)  (12)  (D))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "administratively", 

TITLE    IV— HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  401,  The  ftr?;t  sentence  of  section 
728ia)  (42  use  2f>4a  a  i  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  be'ore  the  period  and  the 
following:   "and  for  the  next  fiscal  year". 

Sec  402  lai  Section  73Jia)aiiAi  (42 
rsc  294d(al  (1)  (A)  )  Is  amended  (1)  by 
Insertln.e  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (IV), 
and  (2)  bv  strivin"  out  clause  ivi  and  redes- 
ignating clause  (vl)  as  clause  (v), 

lb)  SecMon  731ib)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
ine  out  "12  percent  per  annum  on  the  un- 
paid nrlnclna!  balance  of  the  loan"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  pve-npe  of  the 
bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  91 -day  Treas- 
ury bills  auctioned  for  the  previous  quarter 
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plus  ,V ,  peripn'afc'p  points,  rounded  to  the 
next    higher    one-eighth    of    1    percent" 

Sic  403  (»!  Secllon  753ia)  (31  (42USC 
294v  t  a )  ( 3 )  )  18  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  •desig- 
nated \inder  section  332 1    which"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  fcnd"  after  "aectlon 
333(C)  '.  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  »\ibclau»e  (B)  thereof 
and  Inserting   In    lieu    thereof   a   period 

(b)  Section  753ia)  Is  amended  by  striking 
ovit  the  \tLKX  sentence 

Sec    404    Section  212(J)  (2)(A)    of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act   (8  USC    1182 
iJ)(2)(An      Is     amended     by     s'rlkliig     out 
1980'  and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof  "1981 

TITLE    V —  NtVauLOGICAL    RESEARCM 

Si(  5u;  <ai  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  t^ervues  shall  enter  Into  a  contract. 
In  accordance  with  subaectlon  (bi.  with  a 
private,  nonpront  entity  pursuant  to  which 
such  entity  shall — 

(1)  conduct  a  general  review  of  past  and 
ongoing  neurological  research, 

i2>  include,  in  the  review  described  In  par- 
agraph (Ma  review  of  past  and  ongoing  re- 
search regarding  spinal  cord  regeneration 
fillowlng  acute  and  chronic  damage  to  the 
spinal  cord 

i3i  IdentKv  t»,  ).se  areas  of  neurological  re- 
search which  appear  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing 

i4i  prepare  an  outline  of  a  5-year  plan  for 
neurolo^li  Bl  research.  Including  lAt  recom- 
melldatUlIl^  regnrdlng  the  resources  needed 
M  efTectlveiv  linplenient  such  a  plan,  and  (B) 
specinc  recommendations  with  respect  to 
spinal   cord   regeneration   research,    and 

(5)  tran.Hmlt  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
summarizing  Its  Hndlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions 

(bi  The  Serretary  shall  enter  Into  the  con- 
tract described  in  subsection  la)  with  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  except  that.  If  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence declines  to  enter  Into  such  contract  af- 
ter a  reasonable  period  of  time  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
Into  such  contract  with  any  other  private 
nonprofit  entity  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined is  quallHed  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  such  contract 

(c)  The  report  described  In  subsection  (ai 
(5)   shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  no 

later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Id)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter Into  a  contract  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  sucn 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
!n  advance  bv  appropriation  Acts 
.^nd  the  Hous?  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the   bill   and   agree  to  the  same 
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Joint  Explanatory  SrATtuiNT  of  the 
CoMMrrm  or  Cc>Nrt«iNci 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
omendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  9881 
entitled  the  Health  Sciences  Promotion  Aci 
of  1980  .  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  m 
the  accompanylnf  conference  report 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sutielltute 
text 

The  Senate  recedes  from  lis  disagreement 
to  the  am'Midmenl  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  dralting  and  clari- 
fying changes 

TITLE    I 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  authoriza- 
tions for  any  of  the  Individual  Insillutes  of 
health 

The  House  amendment  provided  authori- 
zations for  each  of  the  eleven  individual  In- 
stitutes for  fiscal  years  1981   through   1983 

The  conference  subsiitute  extends  the  ex- 
piring authorizations  for  ihe  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  IbiBi 
The  new  authorizations  for  these  years  are 
set  at  amounts  equal  to  the  FY  1980  au- 
thorizations increased  by  the  current  CBO 
projections  of  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  CPI 
In  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 

TITLE  It 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  number  of  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  MetabolUm  and  Digestive 
Diseases 

Advisory  Council  jubcommifteej 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  separate  sub- 
committee within  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kid- 
ney Dlse.ise.s  (NI.MJDKUi  advisory  council 
for  each  of  the  Institute  s  categorical  due- 
lers The  House  ameivdment  did  not  Include 
establishing  any  subcommittees  In  statute 
The  Conference  Substitute  establishes  the 
four  subcommittees  in  statute  The  Con- 
ferees expect  that  memt)ershlp  of  the  sub- 
committees villi  not  be  limited  to  health 
professionals  specializing  In  the  diseases 
within  the  subcommittee  s  purview  but  will 
include  other  members  of  the  Council  as 
well 

AitO'ialr   directurs 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  tiie  House 
amendment  established  !'t-,t  a-ssoriate  di- 
rector positions  within  NIADDKD  as  does 
the  Conference  Svibstltute  The  funrtlons 
of  the  a.s*oclate  directors,  as  the  lead  fed- 
eral omclals  responsible  for  their  r»>spectlve 
disea.ses  go  beyond  the  activities  and  pro- 
grani.s  of  any  single  Institute  While  recog- 
nizing that  the  a-s-soclate  directors  sho\i!d 
report  directly  to  the  Iiistltite  Director  and 
should  t)e  under  his  supervision,  the  con- 
ferees also  believe  It  Is  desirable  that  the 
plans,  recommendations  and  reviews  pre- 
pared by  the  a»soclate  directors  which  are 
trans-NIH  In  character  be  transmitted  to 
the  Director  of  NIH.  accompanied  by  any 
comment-s  or  recommendatlon«  that  the  In- 
stitute Director  deems  appropriate 
NIADDKD  DiTcrtoT  report 

The  House  .Amendment  required  the  Di- 
rector to   report   to   Congress   and   the  Presi- 


dent on  the  Implementation  of  each  of  the 
current  categorical  diseases  plans  prepared 
under  U.e  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974.  the 
National  Diabetes  Mellllus  Research  and 
Education  Act  and  the  Arthritis.  Diabetes, 
and  DiKe.srive  Diseases  Ameivdments  of  1978 
The  Senate  bill  did  not  change  existing  re- 
porting requirement.s  The  Conference  Sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  House  amendment 
The  Conferees  recognize  the  value  of  the 
current,  detailed  annual  report  prepared  by 
the  Director  on  the  implementation  of  the 
arthritis  plan  and  fully  expect  It  to  con- 
tinue At  the  same  time  in  mandating-  that 
the  Director  also  describe  activities  relevant 
to  the  diabetes  and  digestive  diseases  plane 
the  conferees  do  not  intend  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  report  necessarllv  follow  the 
same  format  or  meet  the  same  specincatlons 
as  prescribed  with  respect  to  the  arthritis 
plan  report   under  existing  law 

The  conferees  have  referred  'n  the  plans 
bv  Indicating  the  legislation  which  led  to 
their  original  development,  but  have  speci- 
fied that  the  c\irrent  versions  of  such  plans. 
as  updated  bv  the  appropriate  Advisory 
boards  should  be  the  basis  for  the  Directors 
report  and  other  programs  and  activities 
which  refer  to  "current"  plans 
Stipend} 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  maximum 
of  ten  stipends  in  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
available  to  each  Diabetes  Research  and 
Training  Center  and  Multipurpose  Arthritis 
Center  for  health  professionals  In  centers 
training  programs  The  House  Amendment 
provided  an  unlimited  number  of  stipends 
and  limited  the  persons  eligible  to  receive 
them  to  allied  health  personnel  The  Con- 
ference Substitute  provides  that  some  of  the 
funds  available  to  Diabetes  Research  and 
Training  Centers  and  Multipurpose  Arthritis 
Centers  are  to  be  used  to  pay  stipends  for 
health  professionals  In  the  centers  training 
programs  The  number  of  stipends  Is  un- 
limited It  Is  not  expected  that  all  centers 
will  necessarily  find  training  stipends  to  be 
a  desirable  use  of  their  gran*,  monies  The 
Conferees  expected  that  all  proposals  for 
center  grants.  Including  any  proposals  to 
provide  stipends  will  be  svibject  to  careful 
review  under  NIH  procedures  While  the 
sti-^end  authority  Is  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ti(  liar  categories  of  he%lth  personnel  the 
Conferees  view  training  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals through  centers  as  meriting  spe- 
cial attention  and  priority  by  the  Secretary 
Coordinating  rornmittees 

The  Conference  Substitute  consolidates 
the  existing  ::,  ■era^-ci,.  v  arthritis,  diabetes 
and  dlgestUe  diseases  <  ^ jrdlnatlng  commit- 
tees Into  a  single  section  and  makes  clear 
that  the  committees'  annual  reports  should 
be  transmltied  to  the  Secretarv  of  Health 
and  Htiman  Services  the  Director  of  NIH. 
ind  the  appropriate  Advisory  Board 
Ad>  isory  boards 

1he  Senate  bill  left  the  composition  of  the 
existing  Advisory  Boards  as  in  current  law 
The  House  Amendment  changed  the  num- 
bers of  members  on  these  boards  and  estab- 
lished the  Digestive  Diseases  Advisory 
Hoard  The  Conference  Substitute  generally 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment  The 
conferees  are  very  much  aware  of  the  valua- 
ble contributions  of  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory    Board    and    the    National    Arthritis 


Advisory  Board   to  the   improvement 


fed- 


eral diabetes  and  arthritis  program.s  and  of 
their  role  In  facilitating  coordination  with 
other  governmental  and  non-governmental 
activities  The  conferees  appreciate  Board 
members'  Important  work  In  addressing 
many  Issues  facing  people  affected  by  ar- 
thritis and  diabetes  These  initiatives  should 
be  enhanced   and   strrng'hened    and  are  the 
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model  for  the  digestive  diseases  board  estab- 
lished  in   the   Conference  Substitute 

The  functions  and  authorities  of  ihe 
Natl  iiial  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  the 
National  Arthrltw  AdMsorv  Board  as  de- 
scribed m  the  Arthritis  Diabetes  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Ainendinenis  of  1976  are  pre- 
served and  expanded  m  the  Conference  Sub- 
stitute Some  ni'.din<  »tif)ns  In  the  composi- 
tion of  tht'  B  lards  are  mandated  In  older  to 
include  a  wider  range  o!  expertise  amon^:  the 
appointed  meinbers  and  to  provide  greater 
nexlblUtv  and  cjiisis'i-n.v  ;r.cler  Title  IV  In 
liu  wiv  do  these  ni'.uif.i  u'. ;  -ns  limit  or  re- 
strict appointments  ■  • ;  <■  B  ards  a.s  consti- 
tuted under  the  l'''?'  .uv.  Again,  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  express  their  expectation  that 
all  three  Boards  will  contuiiic  the  high  per- 
formance standards  set  by  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board  and  the  National 
Arthritis   Advisory   B()ard 

Duration  of  diabetes  and  arthritis  center 
grants 
The  Senate  bill  eliminated  the  three-year 
statutory  limitation  on  the  duration  of  initial 
or  renewal  arthritis  center  grants  TTe  House 
Amendment  Imposed  a  five-year  limit  on 
txjth  the  arthritis  and  diabetes  center  grants 
The  Conference  Substitute  sets  no  statutory 
limitation  on  the  duration  of  Initial  or  re- 
newal arthritis  or  diabetes  center  grants  so 
as  not  to  unduly  restrict  the  Department's 
flexibility  In  making  these  grants  for  longer 
periods  The  Conferees  expect  the  duration  of 
Initial  and  renewal  grants  to  be  ba'ed  upon 
need  and  the  scientific  and  fiscal  Integrity  of 
the  centers,  as  long  as  satisfactory  progress 
is  being  made. 

Arthritis  demonstration  projects 
The  Senate  bwl  required  that  grants  for 
arthritis  demonstration  projects  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  or  through  the  Health  Care 
rinanclng  Administration  The  House 
Amendment  deleted  the  requirement  of  exist- 
ing law  that  the  St-rretarv  act  through  the 
Assistant  Secretan*  for  Health  The  Confer- 
ence Substitute  conforms  to  the  House 
Amendment  The  Conferees  recognize  that 
opportunities  to  make  such  grants  exist  In 
programs  otner  than  those  authorized  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  intends'that 
the  Secretary  s  use  of  these  other  authorities 
not  be  Inhibited 

Orthopedic  intramural  research  program 
The  Conference  Substitute  deletes  the  spe- 
cific legislative  authority  for  an  orthopedic 
intramural  research  program  as  did  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  Amendment  This 
action  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  indicat- 
ing a  lack  of  Interest  or  a  belief  that  such 
a  program  is  no  longer  necessarv  Rather  the 
Conferees  believe  that  adequate  statutory 
authority  exists  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  carry  out  this  program  and  encourages 
the  Department  to  continue  lis  efforts  to 
establish  an  orthopedic  intramural  research 
program 

title  hi 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  incUide  arv  amend- 
ments to  the  Health  Planning  and  Resources 
iJevelopment  Act 

•The  House  amendment  provided  technical 
»nd  other  amendments  to  the  Health  Plan- 
h-ng    and    Resources    Development    Act    and 

vl,r'°''";*i"^"»  f°'-  ""cal  year  1981  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps 

■  J^Z    '^"'^^'•^"'^e    substitute    includes    the 

ment  »  h""'''^"*'^"'"  °-  *^*  """^^  amend- 
House  „r^  "modifies  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment  regarding  certificate  of 
''ulV°'''^^^  °^  research  activity  and  HSA 
^r.d!ng  The  Substitute  does  not  include  anv 
amendment    to    section    1613. g,  ,2,     of    the 


Public  Hesilth  Service  Act  or  authorizations 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 

TITLE  rv 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  number 
of  essential  technical  amendments  to  the 
authorities  for  the  Federal  health  professions 
programs  These  provisions  ensure  that 
guajtinlees  for  HEAL  loans  will  continue  to 
tte  available  In  fiscal  year  1981  to  new  and 
current  borrowers  They  also  provide  that 
waivers  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  regarding  exchange  visi- 
tor foreign  medical  graduates  may  continue 
to  be  granted  through  December  31,  1981 
The  amendments  allow  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  scholarship  recipients  to  enter 
private  practice  in  a  health  maiipower  short- 
age area  without  first  demonstrating  that 
there  is  a  sulTiclent  financial  base  m  the  area 
to  provide  the  individual  with  an  income 
equal  to  that  of  NHSC  members 

The  Conferees  note  that  it  is  their  under- 
standing and  intent  that  appropriations  con- 
tinuing resolutions  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  authorized  under  Titles 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Including  programs  relating  to  financial 
assistance  tor  students  The  conferees  have 
however,  explicitly  extended  the  HEAL  loan 
guarantee  authority  to  clarify  any  possibly 
eniblguous  authority  of  S  728  uiider  con- 
tinuing resolutions 

TITLE     V 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Senate  bill  which  provided 
for  special  emphasis  on  research  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  spina!  cord. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  a  review  of  the  past 
and  on-going  neurological  research  includ- 
ing research  on  spinal  cord  regeneration  fol- 
lowing acute  and  chronic  damage  to  the 
spinal  cord  The  review  is  to  identify  areas 
of  promise  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
five-year  plan  for  neurological  research  "The 
review  is  to  be  completed  m  twelve  months, 

Rari,ey    O     Staggers, 

Kenrv    a     Waxman. 

David  SATTERriELD, 

Richardson    Preyer, 

Andrlw    Magvirl 

Tom    Lvken 

Doug    Walcren. 

James    T     Broyhill. 

Tim  Lee  Carter. 

.Samuel    Devine. 

Dave    Stockman, 
Managers  on  the  Part  Of  the  House. 

Ted    Klvnedy. 

Pm  Williams, 

Claiborne    Pell, 

Gay-lord    Nelson. 

Alan    Cranston. 

HOVA'ARD     M      METZENBAIM, 

Richard    S     Schweiker 

J       K,     JAVITS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granleid  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  Drinan  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT',  for  today,  on  account  of  a  nec- 
essary absence. 

Mr.  Lehman  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wrisht  ' ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright  ' ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  FloDiNo  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright'  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
m  the  family. 


Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois  for  medical 
reasons,  November  19  through  time  of  re- 
lease from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  date 
to  be  supplied. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program    and    any    special   order.s 
iieretofore  entered,  wa^  granted  to 
Mr.  GoNZA_zz,  for  60  minutes,  today 
Mr,  oANiLLso.N,  iur  oO  minutes,  toda\ 
'The   foliow,ng   Members    'at   the   re- 
quest  of  Mr    Shlmwav      to  revise  and 
extend   their   remarks   and   include   ex- 
traneous material : 

Mr  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today 
Mr,  Latta    for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 1. 

.\ir  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  1  hour,  on  De- 
cember \. 

Mr   L'MTA.  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  4. 

Hit  loiiowmg   Members    'at   the  re- 
quest  of   Mr    Gonzalez      to   revise   and 
extend   their   remarks   and   include  ex- 
traneous material' 
Mr  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr  Anm-nzio.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr  Whitte.n,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr  Johnson  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Derrick,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 4 
Mr  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr,  Duncan  of  Oregon,  for  60  minutes. 
December  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  to  rew^e 
and  extend  his  remarks  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  State- 
Justice  appropnations, 

Mr  Danielson  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  IS  estimat-ed  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost   $2,947,50, 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Shumway  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   > 

Mr,  Shuster- 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr,  Marriott. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 

'The  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Gonzalez  •  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr,  Ireland. 

Mr,  Roe. 

Mr,  Beilenson. 

Mr   Stark. 
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FUQDA 

Waxman  m  t»-o  instances 

MUSTO 

Brodhiad 

Shelby  in  two  instances 

Mazzoli 

Stokes. 

FisHiR  in  three  instances 

Long  of  Louisiana. 

St  OtRMAIN 

LUKEN 

Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Drinan 

Sattertield 

DiNCELL 

Oberstar. 
Rangel 

Ottincer  n\  liu'ee  ;n>tar.ce,s 
Ferraro 
P'rost 

Van  Deerlin 
EJRouN    of   C".il:fi\'-:;;.i    in    two 


H  R  3765  All  art  to  Inrreas*  the  minimum 
price  support  loan  rates  for  wheat  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  to  improve  the  farmer- 
held  reserve  projjram  for  whe.it  and  feed 
grains,  to  establish  a  ."i-year  fo(xl  security 
wheat  reserve   and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  41)84  .\n  art  to  provide  for  a  roo;i- 
eratlve  a^'reemesit  twtween  the  S*rretarv  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State  of  fallforiiia  '" 
improve  and  manage  the  Sulsun  Marsh  '.n 
t'alif.irnla 

HR  7942  \ii  act  'o  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  protocol  to  the  tradf  agreemen' 
relating  to  custon.s  vii.'iatlon  and  f^r  ot.her 
p  1  rpo.se«i . 

HK  8112  .^n  act  '<.  refjulre  the  Secretary 
if  the  Interior  to  convev  a  parcel  of  land 
located  In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  i:.- 
tt'rests  t<.)  the  fe  Mountaii,  l''e  Tribe  and 
'o  pa-c  an  amoon*  to  s\.Lh  '  r .  t)c  t^r  en«*r^". 
de'.  elo;  ment     and 

HH    a.i.'Si    Ar.  ac-   -...i;:    a    •;,<•    /  .soic'e  a.  r - 
'iif   carrier  I.'  .^'  .'^    /n''f;i;d  to  »>*  transferred 
•m    'he    In'repid    M'lsc.ii;;    K' c.ndat  K  :ii      tn, 
ijcf    :  V   'lie  cxp;.':!' ii  ;.      f  'hp     ;'herwl5e  appU- 
cahlf  'Ui-ijiiv    ■>  r.^re.sM    nil  n-wri,   pm    d 


S  22.M  An  act  to  amend  the  Clavton  Act 
•o  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit 
instruments    m    the   purchase   of   gasuhol 


.ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
liiat   the  House  do  now  adjourn 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SHEJ^KER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
1-tesoIution  4  3l.  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o  clo<k  noon 
on  Monday,  December  1.  1980 

Tiiereupon  'at  2  o  clock  and  8  minute.'^ 
P  m  .  pursuant  to  House  Cor.current 
Resolution  451.  the  House  adjounied  un- 
til Monda.v.  I^cember  1,  1980.  at  i: 
o  I  iock  lUKin 


KNROLLFD  un.X.S  SIG.NH) 

.Mr  .NELZI.  from  tin'  Comriiittce  on 
House  .AdmmLstration  rt'pnrtc'!  ;(.a!  'hat 
committee  hail  f.\a:iii:icd  ar.  I  :i..:.,: 
truly  enrolled  biii.s  of  ti;>-  Hoi;-.-  ,:  !:..• 
foUowmjf  titles,  vviiuii  ait-'  tiitTf  ipoi. 
signed  by  the  SpeaKt-r 


SKN.MT-:  PJS-ROI.I.KU  P,II  1  S  .^KiNED 
T!ie  SF'FAKtR   ,i;;i... lined   hi     vt;:^:!- 


ti 


,^t' 


itf 


cKroiifi;    :;\,i',    o: 
•no  li-ilo-.!  n.g  !;•:•' 

s  4  I  \:.  act  to  promote  safety  and  health 
.:.  ■,.-;;:.►•  and  other  outdoor  winter  recrea- 
tional a.  ■.',:•  :es   and 


KXPENDITCRE  REPORTS  CON- 
CKRNLN'G  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN- 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committee? 

ami  delcgat  on.s  traveling  under  an  uu- 
'iionzation  Worn  the  Speaker  ronrerning 
tlif  foreign  currencies  arid  V  S  dollar? 
ii!'l;/(\!  bv  tncm  during  the  second  and 
thiri!  'i'larters  of  i  alendar  vear  1980  m 
conn>'(  tion  'Aitli  foreign  travel  j.ursuar.t 
to  p.ibi.i   I.a-.v  9.S   384  are  as  loilow.s 
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Ptr  ditin  i 


TrtnsporUtion 


Olhtr  puipmci 


ToUl 


Otto 


Vjm«  if  Mtrr^er  or  tmployM 


Arrlvtl      Otptrturt    Country 


U.S.  dolltr 

tquivsltnt 

Foctiffi  o(  U.S. 

currmcy      curiMcy ' 


Fortt|n 
currency 


11- M». 


'J.D'i    jie:!  t -'ii^i;!    

Hon.  Ktn(  Hance, ,  ....„,,„.... 
Hon.  Ron  M«rl«ntt. ....... ,.,... 

Hon.  ChiclM  Slinholin 

G«n«  Moos 

Rot>«ft  J.  FrinKs 

Tol»l  mililirv  trtntportation  tof 

7  Houst  Airicultuct  Committn 

tntmbers  to  Canada. 

Gary  Norton 

Commint*  total 


1!% 
775 
7/2S 
7/W 
7/» 
7/2$ 
7/25 
7/25 


7  10  Eiypl.... 

777  Canida.. 

7/27  Canada.. 

7  27  Canada.. 

7'27  Canada.. 

7/27  Canada.. 

7/27  Canada.. 

7/27  Canada.. 


172.  M 
172  50 
172.40 
172  M 
172  M 
172  V) 
149  M 


ISO  00  . 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 

13a  00 


U.S.  da«laf 

•quivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currwicy  < 

2.741.00 


Foi«ign 
cutrency 


U.S.  dollar 

•quivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currwicy  > 


U.l  dollif 

touixlani 

For«i|n  M  U.S. 

currttKy        curraacy : 


>/20 


»/27    Bniil 3I.41I.7S 


„..      2,32146 

644  00  1,227  00 

1,674.00  6,  2%.  46 


>  tw  djtin  conititutti  lod|ln|  and  fnaali. 

■  It  fertiin  currincy  is  ui«d,  antar  U.S.  dollar  tquivaltnl.  il  U.S  currtncy  ii  uttd,  tntar  iineunt 
•  iptndtd. 


■  tv  ditm  infotmatton  forthcomini— to  b«  iMtd  in  Mi««damt 


THOMAS  S.  FOLEY,  Chtlrniin. 


REPORT  OF  fXPENOITURtS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FORtIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMfD  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  Rf PRESfNTATIVtS.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT.  30.  19M 


IMt 

Country 

Ptr  diMi  I 

Traniportalion 

Olhtr  purpotM 

Total 

Fortifn 
curraiKy 

U.S.  dollar 

•quivaltftt 

or  U.S. 

curitncy  •■ 

Fortifn 
curttncy 

U.S.  dollar 

(quivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currtncy  ■ 

For«i|n 
currtncy 

U.S.  dollar 

•quivalant 

Of  U.S. 

currtncy ' 

Foreign 
currtncy 

U.S.  dollar 
tquivalani 
orU.S 
cuftincy 

'<  imt  o(  Mimbar  or  •mployt* 

Arrival 

Oaparturt 

NATO  Subcommittat  trip,  Aui.  3- 
14.  1910: 
Hon.  Oanul,  W.  C.  "Dan.. 

83 
85 
86 
87 

85 

86 
87 
88 

a.9 

[ngland        

104  20 
32.46 
635 

839.97 
335.07 

252  00 
78  00   . 
115  W 
186.00 
75.00  . 

105.20 
32  56 
635 
839  97 
335.07 

252.00 

WejtGtrnwny 

Dtnmarli 

78.00 

115  OO 

Norway.... 

186.00 

Transportation.   Dapartmtnt  o(  . 

tilt  Army. 
Tfaniportation.   incountry,   Ot-  .. 

IcaUnd 

■■4.'745."9i': 
4I.N. 

75.  U 
4,745.M 

4tlS 

pattmtnt  ol  tht  Army. 
Hon,  Dickinjon.  ftm.Hi 

13 
85 

86 
8  7 
8« 

811 
1/12 

15 

16 

87 

88 

1  11 

8  12 
8  14 

Cnitand 

105  20 
32  56 

634 
442.90 
46197 
132  75 
521   35 

252.00  . 

78  00 
115  00  . 

93  00   . 
261  00 

75  00 
270  00 

105.20 
32  46 

635 
442  90 
461.97 
132  75 
521   35 

252.00 

W«»lG«rin»ny 

Danmarli 

71.00 

115.00 

Norway 

Carmany 

Gtrmany... 

Ntthtrlandt.. 

93.00 

261.00 

75  00 

270  0) 
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SEPT.  30.  1980 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Oatt 


Nim(  ^(  Mtmbef  or  tmploytt 


Arrival      Dtparturt    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foieisn  o(  U.S. 


Foreign 


U.S.  dollif 

equivalent 

01  U.S. 


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollir 

equivalent 

equivilent 

01  U.S. 

Foieign 

or  U.S. 

currency      currtncy '        currtncy      currency  ■ 


Foieijn 
currtncy      currincy  '        currtncy        currtncy  - 


T'j^n    'la' 

ilate 
I-j-si    itac  •      lifpa-tmenl   ol 

Hon    MiHil    i  iwOOd  H  ...... 


I'eia'trrteni    ol    . - — - •-       ^  679.  00 

: 2.438.35 


T  ■I'^'.po'tali'^''  I'cpa'l'^enl  ol 
T'i-i':.r.iatiC-  mcocri'v  De- 
MO-    Wti.'  -  all    La'',        


1/3 
1/5 
8/6 
87 
8/S 


8/5  Enilind 

8/6  Wtst  Gtrmany. 

8  7  DtnnMrk 

8/8  Norway 

8/9  ktland 


105.20 

252.00 

32.56 

78.00 

635 

115.00 

839  97 

186.00 

335  07 

75.00 

4,  745. 98 

48  88 


105.20 

32  46 

635 

839  97 

335. 07 


•  anspoftilion.   Department  ol 

Ihp  Af mv 

Hon.  W^lle^J'<.t   C    Wm 


8/3 
8/4 
8/7 
8/8 


fi  Enitand 

8  6  West  Gtrmany. 

8  8  Nor' 

89  1 


^forwiy. 

celjnd 


u«  relund  to  U.S.  Titasuiy.  .. 
I  insportation.    Depiitmint   o' 

the  Afmv 

T'ins:>0f1jfif)n      tncontry,     De- 

[a'lment  ol  the  Army  , 

Iiinsiioitilion    Depaitmtnt  ol 

tht  Aimy.  Commiicial 

Hon.  Wilson.  Chailes  H 


8/3 
8/5 
8/6 

8/7 
8/8 


S  '_,     Fnjlind 

h  i  We^i  Cfimany. 

fc  7     Denmaik 

88     '.o'«a,   

63     itelana 


105.20 

242  00 

634 

115  00 

839.97 

186.00 

334.07 

74.00 

105  20 

252.00 

32  56 

78.00 

349 

63  12 

839.97 

186  00 

335.07 

75.00 

189.90 

4.744.98 


104  20 

635 

839  97 

334.07 


105. 20 

32  56 

349 

839.97 

335  07 


4,745.98 

«8  88 
64.00 


8/3 
8/4 
8/6 
8/7 

8/8 


8/4    Enrland 

8,^6  West  Germany. 

8/7     Denmark 

ift    Norway 

8'9     Irdanrt 


Tan^potlation,   Department  ol 

the  Army... 

Hon.  Wyilf  Jot  Jr 


Transportation,    Dipartment    ol 

the  Army. 
Transportation,    incountry,    De-  . 

partment  ol  tht  Army. 
Colir.  WiHislon  B    Jr 


Transportatior,    Dtpailment   ul 

the    Army, 
Tran'poilition    incountry,   Dt- 

paitmtnl  ol  Iht  Army. 
Cooper,  Thomas  E 


8/3 

t/5 
8/6 
8/7 
8/8 


8  5  England 

8 '6  Wist  Gtrmany. 

8'7  Denmark 

8  8  Norway 

8S  Iceland 


104.20 

252.00 

32  46 

78.00 

635 

115  00 

839.97 

186.00 

335. 07 

75.00 

105.  20 

252  00 

32.46 

78  00 

635 

115  00 

839.97 

186.00 

335. 07 

75.00 

105.20 

32  56 

635 

839. 97 

334.07 


4.745.98 


105  20 

32  56 

635 

839.97 

335  07 


4,745.98 

510.88 


8/3 
8/4 
8/6 
8/8 
8/9 


8'4  England 

8'6    Spain 

88     Italy. 

8  9    Norway 

8'9    Ictland 


105. 20 

252.00 

93.94 

225. 45 

26,  150 

150.00 

452.  91 

93.00 

365.24 

75.00 

3,763.63 


105  20 

93.94 

126, 150 

452.91 

365.24 


1. 770. 30 


Ition,   Department  ol 

«M'Anay. 
Transportation,  Deparlment  ol 

Stall. 
Kriser.  Louis 


Transportation,   Department  ol 

th*  Army. 
Tsompanas   Paul  I 


Transportation,    Department   of 

the  Army 
Transportation,    incountry,    De- 

pertmenl  ol  the  Army 
Tfjnjportation     Dejarfrprt   ol 

the  Aif  Fofce 
Tiansportalon.    Department  ot 

Slate, 
Wateis.  James  C 


8/3 
8  4 
85 
8/7 

t/8 

tri\ 

8/12 


8/4  Eniltnd 

8  5  Belgium 

8  7  Denmark 

8  8  Norway 

8  11  Germany.... 

8  12  Germany.... 

8  14  Netherlands. 


52.60 

126.00 

3.222 

115.00 

1.271  65 

230  00 

452.90 

93  00 

461.97 

261.00 

132.75 

75.00 

521.35 

270.00 

1.812.52 

1,679.00 


52.60 
3,222 

,271.64 
442.90 

461  97 
132  75 
521.35 


8'3 

8 '4 
8/6 
8/7 

8/8 


8/3 
8'S 
8/7 
8/8 
8/11 
8A2 


85  tnslind 

8/6  West  Germany. 

87  Denmark 

88  Norway 

89  Iceland 


105  20 

32  56 

635 

839.97 

335.07 


252  OC 

78  00 

115.00 

186.00 

75.00 


105.20 

32.56 

635 

839.97 

335.07 


■4;745.'9e'".." < 


8i'5  Enyland 

8  7  Denmark 

8  8  Norway 

8  11  Germany 

8il2  Gtrmany 

8/14  Nithirlandt. 


105. 20 
1.271.65 

452  90 
461  97 
132.75 
521, 35 


252  00  ,  12JI2 

230  00  '•"I'Sr 


93  00 
261  00 

75.00 
270.00 


452.90 
461  97 
132.75 
521. 35 


1,812.52 

452  00 

554.  80 

1,679.00 


1,6/9  00 

2,  438  35 

252.00 
78.00 
115.00 
186  on 
75  00 
4,745.98 

48  88 

252  00 

115  00 

186.00 

75  00 

4.745.98 

252  00 
78.00 
63.12 

186.00 
75.00 

189.90 

4,  744. 98 

4S.« 

(&00 
252. » 

78.00 

115.00 
186  00 
75.00 

4,745.98 

252.00 

78.00 

115.00 

186. 00 

75  00 

4,  745. 98 

5ia8S 

252  00 

225.45 

150.00 

93.00 

75.00 

3,  763. 63 

1.  770. 30 

126.00 
115.00 
230.00 

93.  W 
261.00 

75.00 

270.00 

1.812.52 

1,679.00 

252.00 
78.00 

115.00 

186.00 
75.00 

745. 98 


252.00 
230.00 
93.00 
261.00 
75.00 
270.00 
1, 812.  52 

452.00 

554.80 

1,679.00 


Tiinipo'lation  DepiflmenI  ol 
the  Army. 

irinsportation  incountry,  Di- 
partment ot  the  Army. 

West  MichatI  A 


8/3 

8/4 

England 

8/4 

8/6 

Spain.. 

8'6 

8/8 

Italy... 

8/8 

8/9 

8/9 

8/9 

Icelind. 

105.  20 

252.00 

93  94 

225  45 

26, 150 

150  00 

452.91 

93.00 

365.24 

75.00 

3.763.63  .. 
1,770.30  .. 


8/3 
8/5 
1/6 


8'5    England 

8  6  West  Germany. 

87    Denmark 

8 '8    Norway 

89     Iceland 


105  20 

32.56 

635 

839  97 

335.07 


252.00 

78.00 

115.00 

186.00  . 

75.00 


105.20 

252.00 

93  91 

225. 45 

126. 150 

150.00 

452.91 

93.00 

365.24 

75.00 

3,  763, 63 

1, 770. 30 

105.20 

252.00 

32.56 

78.00 

635 

115.00 

839.97 

186.00 

335  07 

/5  00 

VOL 


UMI 


30602 
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Xoi'eynber  Jl,    iiiso 


Pti  J.ain  > 


Trampertalion 


Otttar  pur  posts 


ToUl 


Data 


Nimt  t(  Mtm^pf    ■■•  #m;  '    ,n> 


Arrival      Oapartur*    Country 


U.S.  dnIUr 

tqulvalani 

fonnri  or  U.S. 

curftfKy       currtncy  ^ 


Fortifn 
Currtncy 


U.S.  dollar 

«qui«altnt 

or  U.S. 

currtncy  ' 


cu"e'iC) 


US.  dollir 

tqui*al«n1 


cui-'tnc) 


U.S.  dollar 

tquKaltnt 

'    ■'  r  or  U.S. 

cuiitnt,         cuiiaiKy  > 


tr>«  A'Ti, 


■-e;j'?-"^^!    of 


♦.'♦i-W «,  ;(VM 


;>f  fa^tT'  pf  t 


in.l 


T?|nipnft*linn      "><:Ountf|      Dt- 

par'menl  T'  (^«  Army, 
Ifxil  eir>«n^»^  'o'  tnli't  ironp.. 
locit  f  lotn^t^  fo'  tntirt  |roup.. 
f!u»l  commititt  travtl: 

>1t4     I  inn  J. 


8  ] 
IS 
l/« 
S.7 
M 


86 
8  7 
8  8 


Enfland 
Wtil  Gti 
Otnmark 

Norway 


lOi  20  iV  00 

32  U  7t  00 

63S  US  00 

t39  97  IK  00 

331 07  n.  00 


[  n«Und. 
Notwty.. 


4     •1',    y» 


IDS.  20 
32. » 

•31.17 

33107 


10'  se 


918  19 
9  OM  t.'i 


T '»nn  .■>o'!ition     OtDa'tnntnt  of 

lh«  4,'  t  )c«  tn*ita(ional  Trip. 

Hon    icfoil    RK:^lrd  H 


'l-'iDO'tstMiri      ;>r.»'''^flnt   of 

Hon     *    IVin     B.iti 


Tranipnrfition  D«:^,"'nitnt  o( 

Hon    Ol.il    Meniel  J,  .  . 

Tfiniooftafton  incountry,     Ot- 

Trinipof ?Jti  :f^  ^^r.''nitnt   o( 

Stl!« 

Hon    irln.1    «  ■-.I    '   ■• 

Trin?0')f'.i!    -0  .  f'ji'mtni   of 

suit. 


7/3 

7/7 

7/2 

7/3 

7/7 

7/10 

m 

7/10 

7/1? 

7'11 
7/lS 
7/19 

Spain. . . 

Ttl.M 

Israel... 
C't«ca.  . 

flYPt... 

Spain. . . 
Austria  . 

Hunil-,- 
k.i^inii 

Scotland. 

'y^ 

11,690 

J   717 

:>  ■  T 

7/11 
7/13 
7/lS 

4   198 

1   900  SO 

6   '6)  7<i 

IW  00 
160  00 
.\'6  49 

7/17 

^            144  05 

345  00 

7/S 

7/« 

7/11 

7/7 
7/10 
7/12 

7/14 
7/16 
7'19 

Spain.. 
Auslfia  . 

Hunn'y. 
Romania 
Poland 
Scotland. 

11.690 

3.717 

4,198 

267.  M 
300.00 
180.00 

7/13 
7/15 
7/17 

1.900.80 

6,763  70 

_..           144  05 

160.00 
345  00 
345.00 

»'l 

9'1 
9  5 

Enflind 
Gtrmany. 

- 709.72 

776.08 

507.00 
436.00 

252.00 

78  03 
115  00 
186  0) 

75  33 
4. 745  98 

tt.ll 

1    198  95 

:  859  : ■ 
7*1. » 


2.21170 


2,219.70 


8/31 


9 '3     Eniland 


« 


o 


..  .     7.6SS.(» 

..      2.613.m 

1,706.46 


IS   hV 
-^   ... 

4    19C 
144.05 


;«  '9( 
J  •; ' 

4    l9« 
900   SO 

76  3    ?0 
144  r>^ 


209.72 
776. 08. 


o 


<») 


(') 


:t"  If 

W  Of 
l»C  OT' 

:v  ot 

J45.M 

7  219.70 

?^M)C 
300  00 
180.00 
160.00 
M^  Ot 
5«'   If 

:  :;9  " 

4  1'  :» 
'.fcbb.OC 

2.613.00 
1,706.4^ 


Committtt  lotil. 


15,930.57 16,773.15 


358.14  103,062.16 


1  »»r  ditm  rnnMifutfi  I<v1|m|  ind  Hltals.  I  Nol  l.j  !lM» 

'  Uforf.jn    urrnr,   :  ,,i.>  fntet  US.  dollars  tquivaltnl,  if  U.S.  cuirancy  IS  ui' •    <••'>   jr^  unt 
tiptnded 

Nov    '^    ;180 

BiPfRT      I   i  .:M-oiTURfS  fOKOrriCIAl  FORflCN  TRAVf  I,  COMMITTf  f  ON  BANKING.  FINANCf  AND  URPJS 

AND  SEPT.  30.  1980 


M!  i  .IN    fl-:     !     •  ^J■■r^J• 

«i>a!RS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF    M  pm  ■  |  >. '  f-T   .  i '     !<Pf  •<['[;■   K  T*|!N  JULY  1 


Oatt 

Country 

Ptf  ditm  I 

Transportation 

Ott)tr  purpoiti                         Total 

U.S.  dollar 
tquiyalant 

Fortifn           or  U.S. 

currtncy       currtflcy  > 

Foratgn 
currtncy 

U.S.  dollar 

tquivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currtncy ' 

U.S.  dollar 

tquiv»l»nl 

cufrancj       curitncj  ■         cuiftncy 

U.S.  dollar 

tguKtltrvt 

Arrival 

Dtparturt 

or  U.S. 
curitwy  ■■ 

Moi'   Mj',  »-m  Oakn. ..  

7/12 

9/23 
9/25 
9/21 

M5 

7/24 

975 
9/27 
9/27 

9/27 

DtfliM(k 

Braiil 

Ptf» 

I.42S.0O  .. 

m  . 

•1.215  00 
•  74.  73 

•  2.  377  00 
•54  65 

•2.377  00 
•54  65 
'71  21 

•2.377.00  . 

1,425.00 

1.215.00 

350.73 

2,412  70 
698  65 

2  377  00 

276.00  . 

3170 

SOfTH.-l     Ti^frli^h 

Braill 

Brazil 

644.00.. 

644   00 

698  65 

71  21 

2,  377  00 

CofTiT'riefl  !ofs; 

3,024.70  .. 

1.601.24  . 

11,625  94 

— 

'  P.r  r),,m  ^on,t,ii,.„  ioif-ij  1-1  -",,1,.  <  Transportation  Dtpartment  ol  Statt. 

ir  (or»ijn  ;gr»nc,   i  ,..!   f..t.(  u  s.  dollar  tquivaltnt:  if  U.S.  currtncy  is  ustd.  tnttr  amount  >  TranK-'Ut.Gn   ^,,'^,,,„^,.,  ,.i  ',.,!,_Rio  to  Lima 

•  iptndjd  ,  Q,,,  .. .  •.,.-,.  ,..,.    . 

'  Ground  !'«n,pot!aiion  no!  i.a.ltUi  from  Slala  Dtpartmtnt,  amtndtd  rtporl  will  bt  fHtd.  ■  Irj^v;     tj'    '•.  :  .;«"rf"    '  L's'f-Rio.'Sao  PaulO.'Rio. 


Oct   11    1980. 


HENRY  S.  REUSS,  Chairman. 


AMiND!;;    M-  •■" 


ST   OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  FINANM    «' 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30.   IS«0 


H-i:   t:|i  w\    U.S.  HOUSE  OF  RtPfi  Sf  M  STIVES, 


Par  ditffl  ■ 


Transportation 


OtAtr  pur  posts 


Total 


Data 


in    M»' ,  w.-,,     jur., 
.^lommiltef  lots! 


Arrival      Otpartura    Country 


7/12 


U.S.  dollar                           U.S.  dollar                           U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

tquivaltnt                           tquivaltnt                           tquivaltnt  tqulvtiant 

Fortitn           or  U.S.          Fortifn           or  U.S.          Fortifn           or  U.S.          Forti|n  or  U.S. 

currtncy      currtncy '        currtncy      currtncy '        currtncy      currtncy  •        currtncy  currtKy ' 

547.11 


7/24     Dtnmirk j  547  \\ 


547  11 


547.11 


I  Ptf  ditrf  coniiilulfi  i  Kt(  "I  and  mtals. 

'II  lof».|n  .ur-,nc,    ,  ii!„<   ,nttr  u  S   dollar  Muiv»l«nt   it  U.S.  currtncY  Is  uitd   fi,,  amount 
•iO«nd«d. 

Nov    '    1980. 


>  GiMitd  transportation  paid  by  Statt  Dtpartmtnt. 


HfNRY  S    REUSS.  Chairman. 


Sorcmher  31,  1980 
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flPOPT  C>    iXPfNDITuRIS   FOP  OfMClAi   fORfIGN   TRAVEL    COMMITTEE  CN   THE   BUDGET,  US    HOUSE  Of   PS  PRESS  NTtTIVES    EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUL'   1   AND  SEPT    3C    198C 


Par  ditm  ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  -it  Wemt)»t  oi  empiovef 

Ar.,,al 

Departure 

Country 

7/12 
7/14 
7/20 

1  i« 
7.15 
7/21 

Sout^  Ko'n 

China 
Tokyo 

U.S.  dollar  U.S.  Oolla'  U.S.  dolla'  U.S.  Oollaf 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalen;  equivalent 

foreign            or  U.S.  Foreign            oi  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S.  Foreign              or  U.S. 

currtncy      currtncy!  currtncy      currtncy'  currtncy      currency-  currency        currtncy 


98.  893 

lf,4  a 

324  99 

225  0( 

22,  338 

102  DC 

lolal  T-a-'.pr'ita'ion 

Cof^r-itlff  total 


2  312.10 


2.  803, IC 


491.00  2,312.10 


2  803  !C 


I  Ptr  d.«m  constitutes  iod|in|  and  mjais 

•  II  loienn  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S.  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


fCBEPT  N    GiAlMO    Cnai'mar 


Oct  21    1980. 
(il^'tT  'f  IxPiNDlTl'RES  (CR  CffiCIAl  FCMICN  TRAVil    CCI^MiTTfE  CN  FDLCATION  AND  lABCP,  U,5   HCUSl  CF  FIPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUL>  !  AND  SEPT,  3C,  198C 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Ofie'  purposes 


Total 


Dale 


Same  :,•  Vtrr-lt'  f.r  employee 
f,r    Pe'f  F'e.se-      ..... 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  doin'  U.S.  dolia'  U.S.  dolla'  U.S.  doll»' 

eQLivalent  egu'valen'  eguivaie-'  equivaleni 

foreign            or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S.  Foreign            or  U.S.  Foreigi-              o-  U.S. 

currtncy      currtncy '  currtncy      currtncy  =  currtncy      currtncy  =  cutttncy        currtncy  = 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 


7/6     Italy 

7'8     fgypl 

7/11     Israel         

7/13     Ireland 


229, 590 

2-3  Of 

105  OOC 

15C  Ot 

16,000 

320  00 

.4918 

106.00  .. 

229  59C  2"3  OC 

105  (XX  .50,  OC 

;t  OOC  320  OC 

4918  iO€  « 


C-jmrnittee  total. 


849.00 


849  OC 


■  II  foreign  currenc)  IS  used   enter  U  S   dolla- esuivller"    "ll    ct"ency  is  used   ente' amou-' 
expended 

CAPl  D    PEP'iNS    Cha  rman. 


ft-  dfr^  ccrj;  tttes  loOj  "t  f''.  r^nh 
jcl   :    198C 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CFflCIAL  FORE  IGS  TRAVEL   COVWITT  El  ON  FORE  l&N  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSt  OF  REPRlStNTATivtS   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  Jul*  '.  A  NO  SEPT   30    ;98C 


Name  of  Wemtier  or  employee 


Per  ditm  i 


tM» 


Arrival       Departurt     Countr, 


u  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  • 


Transportation 

U.S.  dolla- 

eQui^aien! 

foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  • 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Bowtn,  D 

Commtrcial  Iranspotation. 

Carton,  J 


9/24 


92t     France     .. 


dame-    Ji  '-a- ^;io-ta!ion 

Caltv,  w   (  

Commf'ia'  !-a"ipo'ta!ior>  freturn 

trip) 

Military   transportation   (White 

House  transportation  over) 
Goodman    V  


7/3 
7/14 
7/14 
7/10 

v\i' 

7/31 


7  14  South  Africt.. 

7/13     Lesotho 

7/17  Zimbabwt.... 

7/19  Great  Britain., 


189  52 

7bO.M" 
75.00  . 
300.00 
126.00 


1,586  00 

loass 


117.47 


2,622.00 


7/31     Denmark 2,220.00 

8/6    Swititrland &00.00 


62C  94 
398  9; 


Commer:(al  t-ansportation. 

Committtt  total 

Grunbtrg,  C 


7/6 
7/13 


7/13    United  Kingdom. 
8  1     Denmark 


U.S.  dolla-  i^-S.  dolla' 

equivalent  equivalent 

foreign            or  U.S.  foreign              o-  u.S 

currency       currency  ■  :u"en:»         Ci;'renc>   . 


-.89  ^ 

58f  OC 

9Sf  3  b 

■'.  OC 

30C  OC 

■.2fc  OC 

622  OC 

2/0  OC 

bOC  OC 

t2C  94 

39t  9b 

882.  OC 


882  00  ,  ,„„ 

1,285.00  }'«lftS 

1.263.00  1,263.00 

117.47  13.136.76 


6,427.52 6.591.77 


Co  mmtrcial  trintpoitation . . 

RUnn.  J 

Commtrtial  transportatlM. . 

Rostnthal,  B 

Commtrcial  transportation.. 

Solarr,  S  J  

Commercial  transportation.. 
Weusman,  S 


7/19 
7/27 


7/27    United  Kingdom. 
7/31    Switierland 


736.00 
500.00 


53.22 

32.41 

712.50 


131.48 


7/13 
...... 

"'m 


7/24     Denmark .- 

'7/11    South  Africa 

"i/u" iou\h  Mik*'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


1,100.00 

""666.'66".^'.'"!1II 


jn  714    Sout"  Alric* 750.00  

7/14  7  U     Lesotho 75.00  

7/14  7/P     Zimbabwe 300.00  ■ 

7/18  7/19     Great  Britain 126.00  yiUM 

Commercial  transportation i.ncc.vu 


2,221.00  

100.88 

3,443.00 

100.88 

3,829.60  

100.80  


117.47 

"uK47""IIl";i' 


920.70 
532.41 
712.50 

1.100.00 

2,221.00 
818.36 

3,443.00 
818.35 

3.829.60 

968.35 

75.00 

300.  OC 

126  OC 

2  622,  OC 


Committee  total 

3d  quarter  grand  total. 


4,787.00  13.216.37 


483.89  ...       18  48-  ?f 


31,624  OC 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  a-d  r^fais 
Oct.  30.  198C 


If  foreign  currency  IS  used  enter  U  S  dolla- esunaitnt,  if  U.S.  currency  is  useC  ente- amoun' 


expended. 


CLEMENT   J    2«ElCC»     Chsi-man 
REPORTOftXPtNDITuRESFQROfFICIALlOREIGNTRAVEL.COMMlTTEt  ON  GOVERNS'E  NT  OPERATIONS,  US,  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATI  VfS,[xPiNDt  :  BtTyMiNjuL^  1  ANOSf"    30    '.98C 


Per  diem  '• 


Transportation 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee  Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

foreign            or  U.S.  foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency »  currency      currency ' 


Othe-  Purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  0'  U.S. 

currtncy      cu'-encv  • 


Iota 


i.S,  do;i8- 

eqi.'vale- 

Fo-e  f  0'  L.S 

c'-encv         cu'rencv  = 


Hon.  Jim  Jeffries 

Transportation  provided  by  U.S. 

Air  force  plane 

Comr^^rtee  totai 


7?5 


7  27    Canada. 


HO  45 


US  45 


•■  20. 72 


139  P 


118  li 


!  20  72 


139  r 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 


-  iflo.tii'C^'-er,:,    .used   ente-  L.S.  dolla- ecu'. aie-t   if  U.S.  currenc.  -•  .se:   entf  amo 

eipendetl. 
'  Portion  delefat  c  control  roc"  cost 


UMI 


30604 
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■itPCmOf  [XPENDITURtS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FO«EIGNTRAVa.  COMMIIIttON  INItRlOR  AND  INSULAR  Af  ( AIRS.  U.S.  MOUSt  Of  RtPRlStNIAIIVtS.  UPtNOtO  BlI*ttN  JULY  1  ANOStPI  30 

1980 


amployi* 

0* 

Country 

Per  diem  > 

Traniportaliofl 

Other  purpotei 

Tota 

Foreiin 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreiin 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Fweiin            or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 

Forei(n 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivaltnl 

■<jmt  of  Mafflbar  of 

Arrival      Oaparturt 

or  U.S. 
curiexy  ' 

Hon.  Dan  Marriott 

7/3 

7/6 

7/1 

7/12 

8/25 

7/6 

lit 

712 

7/13 

9/1 

Italy 

t|»Pt 

Israal     

Ireland 

229.59 
105 

273  00  . 

150  00  . 
320  OO 
75  00 
S00.00 

273  00 

150  00 

320  00 

1.614.99  . 
1,181.00 

1.619. 99 
1.911.00 

Debofif  *.I  .'   lU"     ,. 

Switzerland 

1.334 

1,611.00  . 

2.102.99  . 

4,420.99 

>  P«r  diam  ronslitutei  lo<l|in|  and  mealt. 
^ 'wi.j'i   urrency  IS  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S.  currency  II  uied.  enter  amount  October  27.  1980. 


MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Chairman. 


RtPORT  OF  EXPtNOITURtS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  lNTtRSTAT[  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30    1980 


Date 

Per  diem  > 

Transportation                  Other  purposes                         Total 

Foreifn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

U.S.  dollar                         U.S.  dollar                          U.S.  dollar 

equivalent                           equivalent                            equivalent 

Foreiin          or  U.S.          Foreiin           or  U.S.          Forei|n            or  U.S. 

currency     currency'       currency      currency'       currency       currency' 

Name  of  Member  or  employe* 

Arrival 

Departure    Country 

Harley  0.  Staner] 

7/5 
it 

7/17 
I'li'" 

7/8 

7/n 

7A3 
7/» 
7/17 

7/7    Speiiv. 

7/10    Austria 

7/12    Huniary 

7/14    Romania 

7/16    Poland 

7/19    Scotland 

7/7    Srain... "Ill "IIII "II 

7/10    Austria 

18,610 

3,717 

4.198 

1,900  10 

6.763.20 

IM.05 

18.690" 

3,717 

4.119 

1,900  80 

6,  763  20 

144.05 

267  00 
300  00 
180  00 
160  00   . 
226.49  . 
345.00  . 

■  "267  00"" 
300  00 
180  00 
160  00 
226  49 
345.00  . 

.. ...                                                                               267  00 

300  00 

.                           180  00 

160  00 

226.49 

345  00 

■v'llitary.. 

Iim  Lee  Carter 

2,21170 2,21970 

267  00 

300  00 

IJO  00 

7/12    Huniary 

7/14     Romania 

7  16    Poland 

7/19    ScotUnd. 

160.00 

Milltery 

2'6.49 

-     -                                                                                                                 345  00 
2.219.70 2  219  70 

Committee  total 

2.956.11  . 

4.439.40                                                                   7  396.31 

7/1 

;^ 

7/U 

mi 

7/5"" 

7/19 

7/17 

in   Spain 

7  10    Austria 

7  12    Huniary 

7  14     Romania 

7  16    Poland 

7  19    Scotland  

Kenneth  J.  Painter 

11.610 

3,717 

4.198 

1.900  80 

6,  763.  20 

144.05 

■""ill  696" 

3,717 

4.119 

1,900.10 

6,  763  20 

144.05 

267.00  . 
300  00 

180  00 
160.00   . 
226.49  . 
345.00  . 

■       267.66''. 
300.00  . 
180.00  . 
160  00   . 
226  49  . 
345.00  . 

267.00 

300  00 

180  00 

160.00 

226  49 

315.00 

2,219.07 2  219  70 

267  00 

300  00 

180  00 

160  00 

.                                                                                           226  49 

Wililary 

iilliam  M.  KlUmiller '..'.'." 

"7"/7"siiin:i:i""i:::"".i' 

7/10    Austria 

7/12    Huniary 

7'14    Romania........... 

7  16    Poland 

Military 

7/19    Scotland 

345.00 

- 

2.219.70  2.219.70 

Committee  total 



2.956.91  .. 

4,43fc«8  7,396  38 

Auitna     Codel   tipeniei— trans-  .. 

1    ■  II  1  ■  1 

3  077  00 

DOftation  and  control  room. 
Hunjary     Codel   eipeniet-Con-  ... 

579  40 

trol  room,  overtime  eipenie  lor 
American  employeej.  other  per- 
sonnel eipense. 
Poljnd    Codel  eipenses— Ground  ... 

1   143  60 

'finsnoftation.     control     room, 
Tiiicellaneous, 
Scotland        Codel       eipenses  - 

3  319  07 

Ground  Iranipo'tainn,  air  fare, 
control  room,  miscellaneous. 

- 

Committee  total 

8.119.56 

«""<  •<  Scheuer 

'l-nonj  F  Rovner ].' 

■  ommerciil        

Trinsoortalion  lof  4  staff  era. ".'".'^'i.' 

Georj»  S    Knpp 

6/30 
6'30 

'""ink"" 

""Mi"" 

■  "mo 

7'6    Great  Britain) 

7/6   Great  Britain 

""■  l/j  "GfMtBrltalii'.IIIIIIIIIir 

7.*    Great  Brifainllllllllllir 

■""7/6""creatBritai"n'.IIIIIIIIII" 

"  ■jnlii" 

"mii" 
"  in-M" 
""iii'M  ■■ 

"  "msM 

105 
16,000 
41.11 

"moo  II 
"iitii'.. 

"•H-'OO  "11 

""iii."ooII 
"""iTioo'II 

II"""" 663:66"""IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir  ""i^MsIod 

105.00          241.00  248.00 

Conn^*'     I, 

Jo^- "  \«  j.jhiin".".".;;;;;;";""' 

Comm«iciai        ,   . 

Nancy  Nofd I.]!!!!!!! 

Commercial 

IIIIIIIIII iiJIooIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH"   ilMsIoo 

IIIIIIIIII 663l66'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIIIIII """  ilMSOO 

IIIIIIIIII 6«I66  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         1545  00 

271  00 

Norman  F   Lent 

7 '3 

7-6 

7/1 

7/M 

7  6    italylllllllllV.ir.IIIII" 
7«   fiypt 

712    Israel 

7/|3    Ireland 

150.00  .. 

iii.iiir.ir.""i Ill     150  00 

320.00  .. 

..           320.00 

V      •!'. 

106.00  .. 

- 

3,535.11 3.641.19 

Committee  total 

4,377.00  .. 

6,435.19  10,812.19 

Michael  F.  Bsrrett 

Commercial                              ""' 

9/20 

9/29    Brazil 7 

49,M.21 

112.00  .. 

William  D   Braun II""!!""' 

■    9/29    Braiilllllllllllllllllll' 
"'""7*"'tn"|toi;dIIII.1IIIIIIIIir 

i6,"4ii.'7«" 
""ioi"55"' 

6,026 
3, 079.  30 

644.66'" 

2.377.00  3,259.00 

'  imm.-nsl 

M»'i-»H  E.  Whitenton 

""247."66'II 

.IIIIIII"""2,"S77."66"I"IIIIIIII iririllllllllll-      3,62i  66 

^                                                                                       247.00 

7/1    Beifium 

7/16    France 

214  00  .. 

214.00 

766.00  .. 

Sorcmher  21,  1980 
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PiPCRT   CF   IXPtNDlTuPlS  FOP  GffiCiAL   FGPflGN   TFAVU.  COMMIITtE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND  fOREiGN   CCVWEPCE    U,S,  HOUSE  C   PEPPESENTATiVfS 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30    1980- Contin„ec 


Per  dierr  ' 


Vtrrlt'  0'  errpiC'ree 


Depa'ti.!e     Country 


U.S.  doiU' 

equivalent 

fz't'ir.  0!  U.S. 

:-"enc,       CL'ienC)  ■ 


T'ansportelicn 

U.S.  aoiU' 
f.;ui.Jien: 

FD-eijn  0'  U.S. 

CL'renc,        Cu^'ency  - 


Other  purposes 


Tota 


U.S. 

e;i. 


Fo'eisn 
Currency       cu"encj  - 


Colia' 
vaie'^t 
'  U.S. 


^,S.  aoiis' 

ec^  vsie-^ 

Fo'e  g^  0-  v.S 


renc 


■•enc 


Commercial     2,443.00 

».-.,»!-,  .  7/4  7'6     England. _ 105.55  247.00  

7/6  7/8    BeigiuT  6,026  214,00  

7/1  7;l6    f-ance     3,079.30  766.00  

Commercial 2,443.00 

Da.id  Schooler 7/4  7/6     isi''^  105.55  247.00 

7/6  7/8    beigium 6.026  214.00  

7/1  7/iO    France 1,411  351.W  

Commercial --- 2,443.00 


3  2as  oc 

247.00 
214.00 


3,209.00 
247.00 
214.00 


2,  794. 00 


Committee  total. 


i  792  DO 


;2   Ofej  3C 


r-  oc 


1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodjinj  and  meals. 

■  II  forenn  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
eipended. 

Oct.  30,  1980. 


'  Not  claimjni  any  per  diem  or  transportation  expense. 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  VERCriANT  r.'APiNf  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'IVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEH 

JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Date 

Country 

Per  d 

em  ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tota 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  - 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency » 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

eguiv&lent 

or  U  S 

Ntmt  of  Member  or  employe* 

Arrival 

Departure 

currency 

1/6 

1/25 

1/1 1 
7/21 
7/24 
7/27 

ta 

im 

1/6 

89 
91 

8  16 
8  11 

7  25 
87 

8  15 
8  16 

89 

Switzerland 

Svntzerland 

Sv»iUeiland 

Switzerland 

Enfland 

S'.itzerland 

SwiU.Tland 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

658.  80 
1,  334.  00 

990.  30 
1,277,60 
76,50 
1,914.70 
1,  648.  75 
3.244 

658,  80 

400.00  .. 
800.00  .. 

600.00  .. 

800.00  .. 

184,00  .. 
1,200.00  .. 
1,000.00  .. 
2.  000  00  .. 

<00  00  .. 

1,969.00  . 
'1,264.09  . 
r  2,  197. 69  . 
•1,468.22  . 

2,  369. 00 

Thomas  R.  Kitsos 

Hon.  Norman  Lent 

Ronald  K.  losch 

Hon.  Paul  N.  McClcskey 

2  064.09 

2.797.69 
2,  258. 22 

•  1,  402.  70  . 
■1,239.07  . 

•  1,996.13  . 

'  1,238,00  . 

2,  786.  70 

Stanley  E  Senner 

Bernard  Tannenbaum 

Cynthia  M.  Wilkinson 

2.239.07 

3.996.13 
1,638.00 

Committee  total 

7,384.00  .. 

12,774.90  . 

20,158.90 

*  526.70  represents  train  fare.  London  to  Brif^':-    '. ,  ■"•'  '■'        •  "•    :  s 

"  ! 22.07  represents  local  transportation  in  $/>    :t    >    "  :  r 

*  5859.13  represents  local  transportation  inS/.Tta",  ..,-,"•    ; 

*  il03.00  represents  tram  tare.  Pans  to  Gene.a .  51,135  roundtnp  airlare. 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodiing  and  meals. 

:  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
upended, 
'  576,09  represents  local  transportation  in  Switzerland;  51  188  roundtrip  airfare. 
'  5166.69  represent:  local  transportation  in  Switzerland;  52,031  roundtnp  airfare. 
'  V251.22  represents  local  transportation  in  Switzerland;  51.217  roundtrip  airfare. 

OCL  29,  1980. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U,S.  HOUSE  OP  PEPP-SEMiTi  v  ES   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30. 

1980 


THOMAS  L,  ASHLEY,  Chairtran. 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem  ' 

Transportation 

Other  pu 

rpDSeS 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 

U.S.  dolla- 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

^  S    ""I'a* 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency: 

Foreign 
currency 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

currency  - 

8/3                8/5 
8/5                 8/7 

52,515 

150.00 

52.515 

150.00 

Lebanon ' 

16.00 

4.69 

16 

6,480 

10.286 

8, 449. 50 

31,427.18 

7,705.86 

388.04 

4.69 

matter. 
Local  transportation  in  Greece 

1/7                S/9 

"M "i/ii" 

8/11              8/13 

Greece 

"isra'elllllll 

Germany... 

6,480 

IlllHimir"  "81449160" 

388.04 

150.00  . 

"""166166" 

218.00 

""  "i6l286 238li6"I 

150.00 
238.10 

160.00 

Local  transportation  in  Israel 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  including  . 

stall  support  and  oRiciil  phone 

call 

31,427.18           586.00  . 

586.00 

7,705.86 

138.52 

138.52 
218.00 

2,112.00. 

2,112.00 

transportation  provided  by  De- 
partment of  State. 

678.00 

-       2,936.10  . 

143.21 

3.757.31 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used  ente-  amount 
xpended. 


'  No  per  diem  issued. 


VOL 


UMI 
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CONGRE.<=;SION'AL   RECORD^  HOISE 


\n. 


f  >)>  t)>  r 


.'  1 .    / .''  V ' 


AMfNOCO  RtPORT  Of   IXPCNDITURtS  fOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVFl,  COMMITTEf  ON  RUUS,  U.S.  HOUSt  Of  RfPRCSf NTATIVfS.  tXPfNOfO  fil*'     ,   spR.  1 

AND  JUNl  30.  19M 


Nf  diMi  I 


Data 


Name  il  MemMr   u  9mpio»e8 


Antral      Oapartwrt    Counlty 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

fo'eifn  or  U.S. 

cu'rtflcy      currency ' 


TriiufarMlM 

uTMbr 

equivalent 

Forotfn  or  U.S. 

currency      currtKy ' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


ToUl 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foret|n  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  . 


2nd  qu«f1t»  amemlment: 
Hon,  Butler  C    ut'icC— . 

Hon    Richa"!  Bodioi 

Commtttee  lolal,,..,. 


*M 


4/4 
4/14 


France. .. 
Er|Uii4. 


136  60 
216.  17 


181M  , 
4M.H 


140 


'3.S90.00 

1L20 

S,MI.20 


3.  778  00 

486  20 

4, 264,  ZO 


.  I'nt    i)  U.S.  currency  ii  used,  enter  amount 


>  Military  Irantportalien — oHter  coufilriei  visited  prevwvsly  reported. 


Per  d  em  ror^^l!'jl*i  •ofic-'j  jr.<*  'n^it. 
Aipended 
Stpi  .".    vm  RICHARD  BOLLIN&    C^.    -j 

»[P'  nr     f  :>P[NDITURCS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  ».  1980 


Nirni!    '  Vf"iber  or  employee 


"ut     '  .iiUry  iir.  round  trip). 


*,dl«t  (.nii'tif.  air.  round  liip) 


Hinjon  fmil!!!',  air,  round  trip). 


ir  Myde  (niililary  air,  round 


W«) 


Sren^ii!,  ' military  air  round  trip).  . 


a'^es  (military  air.  round  trip).. 


Buckley  (military  air,  loundtrip). 


Dufan  (military  air.  roundtnp). 


Gibson  fmiliia',  air.  round  trip). 


Keicham  fmitltary  tjr,  round  trip). 


i> 


Dele 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Fofeifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Trinsportatiofl 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  -' 


Otl)er  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  •' 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  - 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 

7/3 

7/« 

7/1 

7/12 

7/13 


7/3    UnitedStales ],SH.M 


71* 

Jit 

7/12 

7/13 


7/3 

7  6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 


7/13 


7/3 

7/S 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 


7/3 


Italy 

tgypi 

Israel 

Ireland 

United  States.. 
United  Slates.. 

Italy 

tiypt 

Israel 

Iretand 

UnitedStales.. 
Uniied  ""jtjtes, . 
Ha'. 
f|,.t 

Israel 

lieUnd 

United  States.. 
UnitedStales.. 


?7»M0 

105  000 
16.000 
4111 


773  00 
150.00 
32a  00 
106.00 


121 M 

101000 
16,000 


3. 535  >9 

273  00 
150.00 
320  00 
106  00 


229  590 

105  000 

16.000 

4S.  18 


273  00 
150  00 
320.00 
106.00 


3.sjin 


221 UO 

101 000 


229  590 

105  000 

I6.0OO 

49  18 


273.00 
150  00 
320  00 
106  00  . 


a.ssiM 


229.590 
105.000 


I.  535.  89 

273  00 
150  00 
320  00 
106  00 

1.535  89 
273  00 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00 


3.MS.n 


7^2 
7/13  . 


7/6  Italy... 
7/8  Egypt.. 
7/t2  Israel 
7/13  l'«iani 
U-'tf! 


?2».590 

105.000 

16.000 

4118 


273.00 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00 


229.590 

105  000 

16.000 

4118 


3. 535  89 

273  00 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 


J tales.. 


7/12 
7/13 


ilTI't- 

Israel 

Ireland 

Unile.i  '".lain 


229  590 

105  000 

16,000 

49.18 


273.00 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00  . 


).s3in 


229  590 
105.000 


3,  535  89 

27i  00 
150  00 
320  00 
106  00 


7/3 

7* 

7/8 
7/12 
7/13  . 


7/3 
7/6 

7/'/! 
7/13 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/lS 


7/3 
7/6 
7/8 
7/12 
7/13 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 

7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 

73 

76 

7(8 

7  12 

7/13 


7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 


73 

76 

7/8 

712 

7/13 


EgypI 

Israel ..... 

Ireland 

United  States.. 
UnitedStales.. 

Italy 

Egypt 

Israel 

Ireland 

United  Slates.. 
UnitedStales.. 
Italy 

tlYPi 

Israel     

Ireland 

UnitedStales. 
UnitedStales.. 

Italy 

FIVPI 

Israel 

Ireland 

United  States. . 
UnitedStales.. 

Italy 

Egypt 

Israel 

Ireland 

UnitedStales.. 


229.590 
105  000 

16,000 
49.18 


273,00 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00 


3.53119 


229.590 

105.000 


3,  535.  89 

273,  M 
150  00 
320  00 
106.00 


279.590 

105.000 

16,000 

4111 


229.590 

105,000 

16.000 

n.  18 


273.00 

150.00 
320.00 
106.00 


273,00 
150,00 
320.00 
106.00 


3,53S.n 


229.590 

105. 0» 

16.000 

49.11 


].uin 


221 SM 

unoto 

IIM 


229  590 

105  000 

16,000 

49  18 


273  00 
150,00 
320  00 
106  00 


3.S3in 


229.590 

105.000 

16.000 

49  18 


3.535.89 
273.00 
150.00 
320.00 
106.00 

3.535.89 
273.00 
150.00 
320.00 
106.00 

3,535  80 
273  00 
150  09 
320  00 
106,00 


279,590 

105  000 
16.000 
49,18 


273.00 
150,00 
320,00 
106.00 


3.S3in 


229.590 

105  000 

16.000 
49.  U 


3,535  89 

273  00 
150.00 
320  00 
106.00 


Xorfmhcr   Jl,   19^0 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMlTTil  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U,S.  HOUSt  OF  RLPRLSlNTATIVLS 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1980— Continued 


Data 

Country 

United  Slates... 

Italy 

Egypt  .      

Per  diem  ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

foreign 
currency 

229  590 

105,000 

U.S.  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  U.S. 

curiency ' 

273.00 
150.00 
320.00 
106.00     . 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

3.535,89    . 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Nane  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Krebs-leidecKei     (military     air,  .. 

7/3 
7/6 

7//! 

7/3 

7/6 

7/8 

7/12 

7/13 

3,535,89 

273,00 
150,00 
320,00 
106  00 

round  trip). 

229.590 

105.000 

16.000 

49,18 

1,  565, 124 

i.m795 

Israel      

16,000 

.    " 

Total  Codel  charges 

Ireland    

Italy 

UnitedStales.... 

49.18 

1,343,124 
1,060,000 

1,614,99" 

1,514,29 
244,96  . 

322,000 

387,02" 

7/13  .. 

2,  002,01 

Egypt 
UnitedStales... 

Canada       .     ... 
United  States 

939,795 

1,  342. 57 

2  856,"8t 
244  96 

Trippetl  (common  carrier,  round  ., 

772 

7  25  . 

813 

8  17  . 

8  21 
8  23 

8/30 
9/5  . 

8/30 
9/5 
9/9  . 

8/31 
9/5  . 

9/2 
9/4  . 

9'5 
J/U  . 

7.72 

7  25 

8  13 

8  17 

8,7i 

8  23 

879 

9^5 

8/29 

9-5 
9-9 

8/31 

9/5 

9'l" 

9,'4 

9'5 
914 

257  73 

225  00 
225,00  . 

trip) 

257. 73 

275,00 

Trippttt  (common  carrier,   round 

UnitedStales.... 

Canada    . 

United  Stales 

260.67 

188.96  . 

"188,96 
225.00 

trip). 

260.67 

Branscome      (common      carrier. 

UnitedStales     ., 

241.15  . 

241. IS 

150.00 

round  trip) 

Canada 

United  Stales 

173.78 

150.00  . 

173.78 

Taylor    (common    carrier,    round 

UnitedStales 

639,00  . 

2,613.00 

2,613.00 
639,00 

trip). 

England 

264.32 

264.32 

UnitedStales 

Tymc7ys7yn     (common     carrier,  ., 

UnitedStales 

1,833.00  . 

1.833.W 
639.00 

lound  trip). 

fngland 

Paris' 

264.32 

639.00  . 

264.32 

United  States 

Wydter  (common  carrier,   round 

UnitedStales 

2,489,00  . 
81.57  . 

7,489.00 
770.57 

trip). 

United  Kingdom.. 
United  Stales 

264.32 

6».Q0 

34. 0( 

298.40 

Coldwater  (common  carrier,  round 

United  Stales... 

2,613.00 

2.613,00 

129.00 

trip). 

Enjlanr) 

United  Stales... 

106.72 

129,00 

7.675.65 

106.72 

"7,675.65 
8,643.75 

333.00"; 

Chipman  (round  trip). 

UnitedStales... 

' 

333  00 

Meiico 

UnitedStales*  . 
Frenee* 

8.643.75 

375.00  . 

375  00 

Holmield  Sept.  14  20  1980 

Casiidy  Sept.  19  29   1980 

Japae* 

Committee  total ...„ 

12,360.00 

52.661.71 

1,729.59 



66,751.30 

Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  1  From  Sept,  10-14  traveler  was  on  personal  business:  no  Government  expense  involved 

•  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US,  dollar  equivalent;  i(  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  emouni  >  Supplemental  report  to  be  tiled  on  this  trip  as  soon  as  State  Department  cost  information  is 

expended.  received, 

'  This  portion  of  trip  was  personal  business:  no  Government  expense  involved.  DON  FUQUA,  Chairman, 

REPORT  OF  CXPENulTuRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  U,S,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Date 

Country 

Per  d 

em  ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tata 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 

Foreign 
currency 

I'.S.  dollar 

^auivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Merr-i^er  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

currency 

David  B,  Rohr 

7/13               7/15 
7/15               7/17 
7/17               7/20 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

...            6,424 
320,30 

230,00  . 
200.00  . 
378,00  . 

230  00 

700  00 

England 

157,66 

378.00 

1,211.00  . 

1,211.00 

Committee  total 

808.00. 

1.211.00  . 

2,019.00 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  Oct.  1   1  980, 

'  U  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U,S.  dolla-  fqi,  .aie-t    il  U.S.  currenc,    i  LseC   f.f  amount 
expended,  AL  ULLMAN,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TSA.ii    COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  f[PPtSf '-'i     ,lS    :>p;s:[C  B'T^EEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Dale 

Country 

Perd 

em  1 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivelent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency        currency  ■ 

NanMlfMMAef  or 

employee 

Arrival      Departure 

Boutin,  Georee 

7/2 
7,'6 
7/16 
7/18 
7/20 
9/4 
9/6 

9  29 

10  3 

9  ?9 

10  3 
9  11 

7/5 
7/10 
7/18 
7/20 
7,71 

9'f- 

9  21 

10  3 
10  7 
10  3 
10  8 
10  4 

Brussels 

Switzerland...   . 

9,743 
684 

345.00  . 
400  00   . 

230  00   . 

a?  00 

2«C  00   . 

;  335  OC! 

387.00   . 
225.00  . 
369.89   . 
451.00   . 
1,958,00  _ 

'943,00  . 
'1.135,00  . 
'1,123.00  . 

Brescia,  Christopher.. 

Oluer.  R.  Spencer 

Brussels 

France 

....       6,495,20 
1,368 

England 

Brussels 

'..'". 6,914 

*ise,  Samuel  G 

>  1,349.00  . 

Madrid 

West  Germany 

96,921 
696 

Cosman,  Catherine... 

'1.215.00  . 

<37.77  . 
'1,215,00  . 

<37,77  . 
'2,435,00  . 

tondon                  

160  74 

Pederson,  Mary  S 

West  Germany 

Spam 

665  20 
32,796 

Oliver,  R.  Spencer 

Spain 

....   142,150.80 

Committee  total 

6,305,11   , 

9,490,00  , 

'  Per  diem  constrtut 

•  II  loreit"  cu"er.r> 

PS  lodging  and 

meals. 

•  alert   i(  U,S,  currenc,    s  used 

erte'  a^T^oy^r 

Round  trip, 

Tra   r 

Oct  9.  198C 

CXXVI 19'J5— Part   23 


-k,     r„-J. 


VOL 


UMI 
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No}r))ib(r  Jl,   lusn 


KIPOR!  Of  t*PlN01TU«Sf08  Off.CIAL  fORtlCN  TRAVtL.  DIUGATIOH  TO  ITA.r    t.,PI  ANU  iSRAtL.  ^S.  HOOSl  Of  RlPRtSENTATlVtS.  tXPfNDtO  BHWUN  JUIV  3  AND  JULY  13.  19M 


PirdiMii 


TrMt»artMie« 


OUiM  purpotM 


Total 


0(l« 


Nim*  i>l  MintMi  a(  Mnptoie* 


ArnvK      D«P«rtur«    Country 


For*i|n 
cuirwKy 


U.S.  doltar 

wgul'lltnt 

Of  U.S. 

cuKOflcy  ' 


Foftiin 
cu'ioncy 


U.S.  dolUr 

tquivdtnl 

o<  U.S. 

cuftncy  ' 


Fortifn 
cutrtiKy 


U.S.  dotlar 

iquivdtnt 

OfU.S. 

cuirtncy  ' 


U.S.  M\K 

tquivalant 

Foi«i|n  or  U.S. 

cutrincy        currtncy ■ 


K»IW     flMooi  (mitltiry    lircrin. 

^ound  tni-i)  I 


7/3 
7/« 


7/3  UMMSMML. 

7,«  Italy 

7/1  tWPL 

7/12  Uratl 

7/lS  Irtliod 

Unitod  SUIt^. 


^SM  x^xm  _. 

W^OM  IS&«  „ 

ILtOO  SMlM 

41.11  I«l.«l 


1,MS.II 


K9,591 

IM.OOO 

1&,000 

0.1S 


273  00 
IM  00 
320  OO 
10&.00 


ComtT'itm  iotil.. 


maa \m.m 


4,3S4.n 


Sno«,    Ooloi«>   C      

(MiliUiy  tifcrin,  roun4  |fip).>... 


7'3    Unittd  StttM.... 

>/J  7/t    Italy 

I/i  71    Clypt 

»  7.12    Itraot 

T/tl  7/»    Irolwi* 

7/fJ    Unittd  StatM.... 


22t.M0 

105.000 

1(.000 

4^.1* 


273.00  ... 
ISO. 00  ... 
320  00  ... 
106. 00  ... 


1S10.N 


3.535  89 

229,590  273  00 

105.000  150  00 

16.000  320  00 

49.18  106.00 


Comm.ttX  SoUi. 


040.00 


Hopptl.  Eliitbtlh 

(WiliUiy  lircrifl.  found  trIpV 


7/3  UnlKdStilH.. 

■"7/3  7«    lUly 

7/8  7/0    tiypi 

7/0  7/12    UratI 

inz  7/lJ   "•'»"<• 

7/1 J  Unitid  Stllll.. 


msoi 

IOS.000 
16,000 
4,010 


273.00  .... 
ISO. 00  .... 
320l00  .... 
106.00  .... 


3,S35.0»  4.U4  M 

ISSIII     3.535.89 

.*!!?."....  ZMWl  ?"<» 

105.000  150  00 

::::::::::: 16.000  320M 

<,918  106.00 


Commrttit  total. 


Vliitlin,  Rob«rt  W.  (milltarv  alf- 
edit,  loundtnp).' 


7'3 
7/6 

i 


7/3    UnHtdSMtt.... 

7  6    Italy 

71    Elypl 

7.12    l«f»tl.. 

7/13    Iftland 

ll UniltdStatM 


lOlM         H0.M 
16,000  310.00 

48  II  106  00 


0(0.00 1.M6.00 

i,us.a 


4,314.89 

3.535  89 

229.  SJl  273.00 

105.000  150  00 

16.000  320  00 

49. 18  106. 00 


Cotnmittti  total. 


049.00 


XS35.00  4.304.80 


•  Mr  online!" ':?X"i,!;;?  ""'i..l.f  .,u...l.n,:  If  U.S.  curraocy  I.  «..<l  .ot.r  .m«.nt    tat;^-^  S^i-^ij^  ooMMnd.ur.,  lo,  Cod.l  Ro,  *ydl..-Co,.. 


•Gf«K«  portion  ol  tup  canciied.  Wli  n«»j$ii»  to  itop  0¥trni|hl  in  '^•'•"''(.''"'^"Jiy*");^^' 
lion  and  misctllantouj  cltarit]  »  "  '  ■  '  -■  ■  —  •-■  '"-■'-i    —»<.--.       — - 

mittta  on  Scitnct  and  Ttchnoloiy. 


ROBERT  W.  MAITLIN. 


tipandad 

Sapt.  22,  1980. 

RtPORT  OF  EXPtNDITURtS  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  RICHARD  C.  OLSON,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  21  AND  SEPT  30,  1980 


Par  diam  • 


Tranipoftatlon 


Othar  purpotai 


Total 


Data 


Namt  of  Mambar  or  antployaa 


Arrival      Dapartura    Country 


Foraiin 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

currancy  > 


Fortiin 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

currancy ' 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aqulvaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currancy  • 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalani 

Foiai|n  or  U.S. 

cuirtncy        currancy  = 


Richard  C.  Olson. 


0/21 


0/30    Oratll 16,411.76  644.00 2  3T7.00 


3.936 


69.61      40.347.76        3.000.61 


!  It  loriiin  CMtrtncy  it  uifd.  cntir  U.S.  dollar  tquivaltnt,  II  U.S.  currancy  ii  uiad.  anter  amount 
•"'""''•''•  RICHARD  C.  OLSEN. 


1  Par  diim  conitilulai  lod|ln|  and  mtalj. 
Oct.  30,  1980. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVtL.  DELEGATION  TO  U.N.  MID  DECADE  CONFERENCE  ON  WOMEN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 


BETWEEN  JULY  10  AND  JULY  24.  1900 


Pat  diam ' 


Transportation 


Othar  purposai 


Total 


Data 


Naina  of  Mambar  or  antployaa 


Paid  by  Air  Fotca; 
Ann  f.  Lawis 


Arrival      Dapartura    Country 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

tquivalant 

or  U.S. 

curraiKy ' 


Foraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

currancy' 


foraign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

tquivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currancy ' 


U.S.  dollar 

tquivaltnt 

Foraign  o'  U.S. 

currancy        currancy  ' 


Maura  Corrigan. 


710  7/13    Wast  Germany... 

7/13  7/20    Oanmark 

7/12  7/14    Oanmark 


i; lib: 66  ■..■.■... 7M.00 

1.42S.00 1.21S.00 


1,  869.  00 
2.640.00 


f  «i  diem  conilitutas  lodging  and  maalt. 

Aul.  f>,  1980, 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICKTION.S. 
ETC, 

Under  riau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV  execu- 
tive coininunu'ation.s  '.vere  taken  Irom  the 
SptaJcer'.-^  table  and  referred  a.s  follows: 

56«8  .K  .p-tT  .':  Ill  i.e  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Mr  Fo.'  e  Hocirch  Development  and 
Logistics),  transmuting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  family  housing  maintenance  func- 
tion at  Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Calif  .  pur- 
suant to  section  502 ib)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342:    to   the  Committee  on   Armed   Services 

5669  A  ;e"pr  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of    'he    .\\T    Force    (Research.    Develop- 


:  II  loraign  currancy  u  uiad.  antar  U.S.  dollar  aquivalant;  il  U.S.  currancy  iJ  u»ad,  anttr  amount 
aiptndtd.  ^^^  p    ^tWIS. 


ment  and  Logistics),  transmuting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  alert 
maintenance  function  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

5870  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development  and 
Logistics),  transmuting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  school  bus  operation  function  at 
Mlnol  Air  Force  Base.  N  Dak.  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

5671.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,    transmitting   a   draft   of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  authorization.  Issuance,  security  and 
payment  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Dl-strirt  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

56/2  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depatment  of 
State  transmuting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  ^  =^^ 
112bia):    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AT- 

's673.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
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covering  the  month  of  August  1980,  on  p>elro- 
;fum  market  .shares  of  refine<l  petroleum 
p.rodiicts  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4ici  i2)  I  A  I  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  ai.d  Foreign  Commerce 

56"4  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor thergy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy  transmitting  a  supple- 
mentary report  on  commercial  and  industrial 
stora»:e  of  distillate  and  gasoline  pursuant 
■.  ,  serti  :i  241  a  of  Public  Law  U6  102  to 
the  Committee  on  Ir.terstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

5675  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting  a  prospectus 
propf*liig  t.he  acquisition  of  space  by  lea.se 
f'.jr  the  new  statutory  location  of  the  U  S 
District  Court  in  White  Plains,  N  V  ,  to  the 
Cuinmr. tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation 

5676  A.  letter  from  the  Commissioner  on 
.\glng  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Iservices  transmitting  a  preliminary  report 
01.  legal  services  under  the  Older  Americans 
Ac;  pursuaiU  to  section  206  bi  of  the  act 
av  a;r.en:led  jomtlv.  to  'he  Cuni:iir.  tees  on 
Education  and  Labor   and  the  Judiciary 

5677  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  'he  U;;i'.ed  S'ates  transmitting  a  report  on 
nii.'.mai.ngeinent  of  stock  funds  at  the  De- 
fei.te  Pe:^  ,:..'.(•.  .Support  Center  'AFMD-81  2, 
November  21,  !&80i  .  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services 


REPORTS  OF  COM.MITTEES  O.N  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ATiD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clan.se  2  ol  rule  XIII,  report.s  ol 
commiUees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  S  1985  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes  with  amendment  iRept  No 
96-1473)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Sta»e  of  the  Union 

Mr  FUQUA:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  S  5G8  Rept.  No  96- 
1474)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  BOLA.VD  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Iiiteiligerice  Report  pursuant  to  clause 
:  di  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  Horse  of 
Representatives  iRept  No  96  1475)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  BOLA.ND  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  7631  iRept  No 
96-14761    Orde-ed  to  be  printed 

Mr  DIXON  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  H  R  8061  Rept  No 
96-1477)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  S    988    iRept     No    96- 

H~6      Ordered  •(.  be  printed 


Mr 
Mr 
-Mr 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  an(d  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  publL?  bULs  and  resolutions 
^^•ere  introduced   and  .severallv  referred 
as  follows 

By  Mr  UDALL  (for  himself 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr  Clavsfn 
Staggers,  Mr  Di.vgfli.  and 
LrjAN I 

HR  8378  A  bill  to  establish  licensed  per- 
manent repositories  for  transuranlc  was-e 
nigh-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel, 
to  authortre  .S-ate  compacts  for  the  estab-' 
isnment  and  operation  of  regional  reposi- 
tories for  low-level  radioactive  waste  and 
;0r  other  purpose?  Jolntlv,  to  the  Commlt- 
I*n!!°iL'"'*'''°^  ^'■'^  Insular  Affairs  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and   Rules 


By  Mr  BROYHILX  (for  himself  and 
Mr  DiNGELi.  I  : 
H  R  83,9  A  bill  10  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
.Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  .Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  and  for 
'  ther  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state   and   Foreign    Commerce 

By     .Mr      CARTER     i  for     himself,     Mr 
.MooRHtAD     of     California      .Mr      St 
Ger.mai.n      .Mr      Mitchell    of    Mary- 
land    Mr     Stark     Mr     AvCoin     Mr 
Mottl,     Mr      Weiss,     Mr      Beard     of 
Tennessee,  .Mr  Aodabbo  Mr  Gibbons, 
Mr   Ottinger,  Mr   Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr     Frost,      Mr     Dorna.n 
Mr     Jeffords     Mr     .McCloskey     Mr 
Jaiobs     .Mr     Mai'Kfy,    Mr     Si^hevxr, 
•Mr    WoLPE,  and  .Mr    Yatro.v  i 
H  R    8380    A   bii;   to  amend   title   38   of   the 
United  .States  Code  to  make  certain  \eterans 
f'lititiea   to  wartime  disability  com.pensatior. 
f  .r    disabilities    and    diseases    caused    by    or 
attributable  to  exposure  to  atomic  or  nuclear 
radiation  during  their  period  of  actl\e  ber\ - 
ice.  to  the  Committee  en  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  Ohio   ifor  himself, 
Mr      Johnson     of     California      Mr 
Roberts,   and   Mr     S.nvderi 
H  R    8381     A    bill    to   name   the   U  S.   Post 
'j.'fice    Building    In    Portsmouth,    Ohio,    the 
William   H     Harsha   United   States   Post   Of- 
fice Building':   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works   and   Tranvrjor'atlon 
By   .Mr    PANETTA 
HR    8382    A   bill   to  B'uthorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  compensation   to 
prod'ucers    of    fruits    or    vegetables    for    eco- 
nomic losses  resultltig  from  the  destruction 
or   cjuarantlne   of   plants  or  plant   products 
carried  out   to  control  plant  pests  m  emer- 
gencies,   to   *he   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
Bv   Mr    ROE 
H  R    8i83    A  bill   to  extend   the   eligibility 
of   certain   persons   for  educational    benefits 
under    the    GI    bill,     to   the    Com.mittee    on 
Veterans    Affairs 

By   Mr    ULLMAN: 
H  R      8384     A    bill     to    ratify    secretarial 
reclamation   exemptions;    to   t.he   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  -Mrs    SNOWE 
HJ     Res     635    Joint    resolution    requiring 
the    Preslden'     to    call    a    Convocation    on 
.American  Federalism:    to  the  Committee  on 
Govern.T.ent  Operations 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  ON  DEBT 
LIMIT  PASSED  UNDER  RULE 
XLIX 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XLIX  and 
House  Resolution  642,  .lomt  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles  were  engrossed 
and  deemed  passed: 

HJ  Res  636  Joint  resolution  lo  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit    Engrossed  and  deemed  passed 


PRIVATE   BILLS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  se-»erally  referred  as  follows 

By  .Ms    .MIKULSKI: 
ll  R     8385    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Ja.-nes 
.McColvin.      to     the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WYATT: 
HR    8386     A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Roy   P 
Benavidez.     lo    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 


.ADDITION.AL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 


HR   569:  Mr   Gingrich 

HR    1600    Mr    Tauke 

H  K    3439    Mr   Gingrich 

HR   4178    Mr   Favntroy 

H  R    4223     -Mrs    Collins   of   lijinols. 

H  R  6300    Mr   Bowen 

HR    6466     .Mr    Goldv.atek 

HR  8206  .Mr  Tauke  .Mr  Moffftt  ^fr 
KoG    vsEK     and    Mrs     Ho:t 

H  R    822S     .Mr    Watkins 

HR  8261:  Mr  Collins  of  Texas  Mr  Rob- 
ert W  Daniel  Jr  Mr  Lacomarsinc  and  -Mr 
'^  atron 

HR  8317  .Mr  Forsythe  and  Mr  Ford  of 
'lennesbee 

HR  8323  Mr  Hort-.n  .Mr  Robert  W 
Daniel.  Jr.  Mr  .Mitchell  of  Marvland  .Mr 
Kra.mer.  Mr  Fascell,  .Mr  Lvncren,  .Mr 
Bar.ves  .Mr  LAOf,.\iARsi.No  .Mr  Badham  \'.r 
Otiinger,  .Mr  Chappell  Mr  Kocovsek  .Mr 
R')E  Mr  Dr-KINSON  Mr  D  Amours  Mr 
Flippo  Mr  Vatron  .Mr  Biagg:,  .Mr  Roth 
.Mr  .Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr  Gold- 
water,  Mr  Bo«,'EN  .Mr  Petri  .Mr  Coelho. 
.Mr  Panetta,  Mr  Forsythe  .Mr  McDonald 
.Mr   .Mattox    and  .Mr    Anth-^ny 

HR  8333  .Mr  Nelson  .Mr  Seiberlinc  Mr 
C  .Rf  (RAN  Mr  Bowen  Mr  Evans  of  Indiana. 
.Mr  Brinkley  .Mr  Lee  Mr  Marlenff  .Nfr 
D-N(  A.N     jf    Tennessee     .\;r     White     and    Mr. 

K   .OOVSEK 

H  Con  Res  442  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr  D  A.mours  Mr  Marriott  .Mr. 
.Solomon  Mr  McEwtn  Mr  Cleveland  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr  Daschle 


PETITIONS,   ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laic  on  the  Clerks 
desk  and  referred  as  follows 

645.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the 
Orange  County  Legislature  N  Y  ,  relative  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmer.t  Operations 

646  Also,  petition  of  the  Orange  County 
Legislature.  N  Y  .  relative  to  the  awarding  of 
attorneys'  fees  under  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


.AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows 

H  R    64  :  T 

Bv  Mr    BCTLER 
.Amendment    to    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of   a  substitute  ) 

Page  11    after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
minority  business  enterprises 

Sec  110  Nothing  In  any  provision  of  .hv, 
or  regulation  relating  to  the  participation  of 
minority  business  enterprises  m  projects  for 
Federal -aid  highways  or  highway  safety  cm - 
s'ructlon  shall  preclude  the  awarding  cf  a 
contract  or  subcontract  under  such  a  pro- 
ject to  a  bidder  who  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  meet  a.ny  goals  established  in  such 
provision  for  the  participation  of  m.lnorlty 
b'usiness  enterprises  For  purposes  of  this 
sec'ion  a  determination  of  good  faith  effort 
shall  be  made  in  each  case  and  It  shall  not 
be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  one  or  more 
bidders  have  met  a  goal  for  participation  of 
.•ninority  business  enterprises  that  any  other 
bidder  has  not  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
meet   s'uch  goal 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND 

'.Amendment  to  Mr    Howard's  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  i 
—  Page  34.  strike  out  line  1  and  ail  that  fol- 
lows through  line   13  on  page  41   and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

r.t.SSS    TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET    SPECIAL    NEEDS 
OF    THE    HANTlICAPPED 

Sec  223  a  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of    1964   is   amended   by 
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the  following  new 


adding  at    Hie  end  '.herei 
sutwactlon 

•(dHl)  Any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
,if^'.*-tiv.,e  Mider  thl»  Act  m»y  tubmlt  a  pro- 
tniin  r.■^^l.v•;n►;  '.ruiiaportatlon  of  handl- 
npj.ed  [i.fs.  n?t  r  r  approval  by  the  Secretary 
I  !i<'  >e.rertr\  In  con»ultatlon  with  the 
An  Ssii-i  i;  !i:  and  Transportation  Barriers 
I '.nip!  in:..  <■  Hi'.ird,  shaa  approve  any  pro- 
>;ram  !ii  lidink;  a  prunrajn  provldlnK  trans- 
porl.iM.il.  ■:  tmi.dioapped  per'w.ns  throii^;h 
racH'.'ies  ..'Oer  than  rarllltlM  vised  bv  the 
S'.i-f  .r  re.  ipif..'  to  provide  t rans[xirtatl.'n 
•,.  ;>-.e  ►;en.-iii.  p  iliMci  submitted  under  this 
subsection  whuli  the  Secretary  determines 
meets  the  remilremenis  o?  thl'^  subsection 

•■(21  The  Serre'arv  •iliall  approye  a  pro- 
tjram  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  who  cannot  reaaonably  use 
one  or  more  modes  of  maas  transportation 
service  available  to  the  tsen'ral  public  under 
this  subsection  which— 

•(A)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped  per- 
sons throughout  the  same  area  m  which 
the  recipient  provides  mass  transportation 
to  the  general  public. 

'■(B)  provides  that  If  the  recipient  will 
charge  a  fare  for  transpKJrtlng  such  a  handi- 
capped person,  such  fare  will  not  be  more 
than  the  fare  charged  by  the  recipient  for 
transporting  by  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipment  a  member  of  the  general 
public  a  comparable  distance; 

"(Ci  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicnpoed  per- 
sons for  at  least  the  same  time  period  for 
which  the  recipient  provides  maAs  trans- 
portation to  the  genera]  public. 

■•(D)  provides  that  If  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportation  to  such  a  handi- 
capped person  ut>on  request,  such  transpor- 
tation must  be  provided  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  receiving  such  request  un- 
less. In  the  ca.se  of  a  particular  handicapped 
person,  the  handicapped  person  requests  a 
longer  period: 

"(E)  provides  that  any  requirement  for 
prereglstratlon  for  a  service  shall  not  place 
an  undvie  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
or  handicapped  visitors. 

"(F)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped 
persons  without  regard  to  trip  purpose,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  m  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  a  Sta'e  or  re- 
cipient from  giving  priority  to  requests  for 
transportation  service  on  the  basis  of  medi- 
cal need:  and 

"(O)  provides  that,  where  feasible,  the  re- 
cipient will  also  provide  transportation  If 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to  at 
least  one  person  accompanying  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  Is  not  more 
than  the  fare  charged  for  transporting  by 
mas.s  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment a  member  of  the  general  public  a  com- 
parable distance 

The  Secretary  shall  not  aporove  a  program 
under  this  subsection  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
A  recipients  program  shall  be  deemed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
with  resoect  to  a  mass  transportation  cor- 
ridor If  the  recipient  provides  accessible  bus 
service  in  such  corridor 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  aoprove  a 
program  resoectlng  transoortatlon  of  hand- 
icapped persons  under  this  subsection  un- 
less (A)  the  community  of  handicapped  per- 
sons for  whom  such  transportation  will  be 
provided  was  consulted  by  the  recipient  In 
the  develoiment  of  such  program  and  (B) 
the  program  was  developed  In  cooperation 
with  resDonslble  elected  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments concerned 

"(4)  A  recipient  mav  amend  a  prot^ram 
approved  under  this  section  If  (A)    the  Sec- 


retary, m  consultation  with  the  Archllec- 
lura;  and  I  ran-sportatlon  Compliance  Board. 
determines  that  the  program  as  amended 
compiles  with  thLi  sutMieciloii,  -Bi  the 
amendment  ■*»»  deve.oped  in  i  on.Miltatlon 
with  the  community  of  handicapped  persons 
for  whom  the  transportatlun  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  iCi  the  amendment  was  developed 
In  ct>operatlon  with  responsitjie  elected  offi- 
cials of  local  goyernments  concerned 

■■i5i  .  Ai  The  .secretary  may  not  impose  any 
requirements  which  are  m  addition  to  the 
requirements  se'.  forth  In  this  Bub.sectlon  re- 
specting a  program  for  providing  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons  through  facil- 
ities and  equipment  other  than  facilities  and 
eqvilpment  used  bv  the  recipient  to  provide 
iranspor'tttii  II    '...   the  genera,   publlc 

(Hi  The  regulations  :»!>ued  to  carry  out 
this  sub.sectlon  shall  be  Kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum 

I  li  I  If  ft  recipient  is  .nmplvlng  with  Its 
approved  program  under  this  subject  ion  such 
-eclplent  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  such  recipient 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  section  the  .Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  M  480 1  and  "ierMinx 
60a  and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  A.  t  <  r  \:'~.i 
as  they  relate  to  ma.ss  transportation  of 
handicapped  persons  served  .inder  such  pro- 
gram 

"(7)  Each  recipient  for  which  a  program 
respecting  transfwrtatlon  of  handicapped 
persons  is  approved  under  this  s',ib«ectlon 
shall  anually  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  Is  complying  with  such  pro- 
gram 

■•i8)iAi  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelim- 
inary determination  that  a  recipient  with  a 
program  approved  under  this  subsecMon  Is 
not  complying  with  Its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsertlnn  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  recip- 
ient to  come  Into  compliance 

"(B)  If  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph  (  A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  that  the  recipient 
is  not  complying  with  Its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  svibsectlon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  not  less  than  25  per  ren- 
tun\  of  the  recipient  s  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  until  the  recipient 
comes  Into  compliance  or  agreet  to  rake  the 
necessary  step.s  to  achieve  compliance 

•'(91(A)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply — 

"(I)  to  any  new  fixed  rail  system  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  the  general  public 
which  Is  constructed  after  January  1  1970  or 
to  any  other  f\xed  guldeway  system  con- 
structed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection:  and 

■ill)  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed  rail 
.s\stem  for  the  mass  transportation  of  the 
general  public 

■iBi  As  U'ed  in  this  paragraph  the  term 
i\ew  fixed  rail  system'  does  not  IncUide  the 
replacement  repair,  or  restoration  of  any 
fixed  rail  system  in  existence  on  December 
31    1989 

(b)  The  appropriate  authorizing  conunlt- 
lees  of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  over- 
flghl  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  5  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  ensure  that  such  amendment  Is  being  Im- 
plemented according  to  congreislonal  intent 
and  purpose 

Bv  Mr  OBERSTAR 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  ) 
—Page  43.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  following : 

BUY    AMERICA 

Sic  225  (al  Notwlthstandln«t  any  other 
provision    of   law     the    Secretary    of   Trans- 


[cirtaUon  shall  not  obligate  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  ap^iropnated  by  this  .\ct  or 
unv  .Act  amended  bv  this  Act  tor  any  project 
contract  whi.fce  total  co^t  exceeds  »5oo OOfi 
unless  only  such  unmanufactured  articles 
materials,  and  supplies  a.s  have  t>een  mined 
or  produced  in  the  United  State-,  and  only 
such  manufactured  artkles  material*,  and 
supplie-.  a-s  have  been  manufactured  m  the 
tniled  States  at  least  75  per  centum  from 
articles  materials  and  supplies  mined  pro- 
duced, or  manufa(  tured  a.s  the  ciie  may  be 
m  the  United  States  will  be  used  in  .such 
project  contract 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  lai  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  where  the  Secretary 
determlnev  - 

( 1 )  their  application  would  l>e  inconsUt- 
en:  with  the  public  interest: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock  their  application  would  result  In  un- 
reasonable cost  (after  granting  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
ba-ed  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  llkeh 
to  be  returned  to  the  Ui-.i'ed  States  and  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  tax  revenues): 

ol .  that  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of 
•.>;r  class  or  kind  t.i  tje  used  or  rt.e  articles 
materials,  or  supplies  from  which  they  are 
manufactured  are  not  mined  produced  or 
manufactured  a,s  the  case  may  be  m  the 
United  Sta'es  m  sufficient  and  reasonably 
available  commercial  quantities  and  of  a 
satisfactory  quality:    or 

I  4  I  that  inrl'.'slon  of  do.mestlc  material  will 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  o\erail  project  con- 
tract by  more  than  20  per  centum 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  project 
contracts  entered  Into  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  or  options  ex- 
ercised ptirsuant  to  such  contracts  Section 
401  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  shall  not  apply  to  any  project 
contract  entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  for  a  pro'ect  under  this 
Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act. 


H  R    8378 
Bv  Mr   KOSTMA7TR 

In  paraKraph  .  1  i  of  .section  105(b).  strike 
out  shall  be  elTectlve'  and  all  that  folio*-* 
down  through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'shall 
not  be  effective  unless,  during  the  first  perltxl 
of  90  calendar  Cass  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  transmittal 
of  the  petition  to  the  Congress  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  pass  a  concurrent  resolution 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clau.«e  of 
which  reads  as  follows  The  empress  disap- 
prove the  petition  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  regarding  the  dls- 
atjproval  of  the  'Ite  a'  for  a 
re'vosUorv  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waate.  tran.siiranlc  waste  and 
spent  fuel  '  'the  first  blank  spR.re  betns  filled 
with  the  name  (f  the  State  Review  Board  or 
Indian  tribe  trovernlng  bodv  the  petition  of 
which  Is  disapproved,  the  .second  blank  space 
being  filled  with  the  peographlc  location  of 
the  proposed  reposl'orv  site.  For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  .3i  thrcuk'h  (7i  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'resolution'  means  a  con- 
current resohitlon  described  by  this  para- 
graph " 

In   section    l(54.'hii3i.   .strike  out 
Congress  "  after    'disapproval" 

In  section   104(c).  strike  out 
to  congressional  disapproval)". 

In  section  lOe(a)  (2)  (O .  strike  out  're- 
ouestlng  the  Congress  to  dlsaoprove'  and 
Insert  after  "ifiR  ■  the  following-  "for  the 
disapproval  of  the". 

In  section  lf>6'b1  strike  out  "that  the 
Congress  disapprove"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ■dlsapprova!  of". 


"by  th» 
■(  pertaining 


UMI 
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REGULATION   OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


The  Clerk  of  the  Hou.<^e  of  Repre.<>enta- 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 

Clerk   of   the   Hou.se   of   Represfiitative.s   and  ^      i        o 

In  compliance   wiUi    Public   Law   601       the  secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled  ^'^'*^''    '^""   ^"^   Secretary   of   the  Senate 

79lh    Congres.s,    title    III,    Rogulation    of      by   said   Clerk   and   Secretary    actnii;   jointly  jointly   .submit    their   reixirl   of   llie   com- 

Lobbvmg    Act.    section     308'bi,    which     as  sfx,n  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  pilation  required  bv  .said  law  and  have 

■,              f„ii«t,,o                                                      calendar  qviarter  with  respect  to  which  such  ,     .                              "                               »..»•.. 

provide.s  as  loliows.                                          uiformation  IS  filed  and  .shall  be  printed  m  included  all  reui.stralions  and  quarterly 


lb)    All    Information    required    to    (h>    filed      the  Congressk/Nai.  Rk  orh 


reporUs  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The   following   reKistralion.s  were  .submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter   1980: 

(NoTi. — The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below,  Tn  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Recokd,  Questtona  are  »"  '' 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  niunber.) 

mx  One  Copt  WrrH  tbs  SxcarriiT  or  thz  Ssnats  and  Fuji  Two  Copies  Wrru  tkx  Cuuc  or  txx  Eovcs  or  RxptssDnanra : 

TlUs  pagt  (par*  1)  U  dMlgoKl  to  itipply  IdesUfylng  data;  a&d  pag*  a  (on  tha  back  of  thli  page)  dealt  with  fl&aBclal  data. 

Psjka  AN  "X"  BXLOW  TMs  AmopuATi  Lrrm  oa  Piotru  in  thi  Box  at  thi  Riort  or  tkx  "Rzrotr"  BxABnro  Bxlow: 

TazLnciNABT"  RxposT  ("BegUtraUon") :  To  "regUter."  place  an  "Z"  below  the  letter  'T"  and  flU  out  pag«  1  only. 

"Qu»»Tr«LT"  Ripoar:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  balow  tbt  approprlato 
figure  nil  out  both  page  1  and  page  a  and  at  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  f.rst  additional  page  thould  be  num> 
bcred  at  page  "3,"  and  the  rett  of  luch  pages  thould  be  "4,"  "S."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Inttructlont  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  reqtilrements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   IB. 


REPORT 

PVI5t7ANT  TO  mtaM,  RXCtTUTION   Or  ZAaiTZNO  ACT 


p 

Qtrarm            | 

Itt 

9d 

8d 

4th 

( Mark  one  tquare  only)     | 

Note  on  Itim  "A".— («i  In  Ocnehai..    Thlt  "Report"  form  may  be  uted  by  either  an  organleatlon  or  an  Individual,  at  followi: 

(I)  'Tmployee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer",  (If  tht 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  at  a  law  firm  or  public  relationa  firm],  partners  and  salaried  ataS  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  la 
filing  a  Report  at  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  at  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  antwer  to  Item  "B". 

(bi    SrpAaATE  RcpotTS.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)   Employert  tubject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becatue  Reporti  ar* 

filed  by  their  agentt  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employeat  tubject  to  the  Act  mtut  file  teparate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thlt  requirement  merely  becatue  Report!  ar* 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Oboantzation  oa  iKorTisvAi.  Ruwo: 

1 .  State  name,  address,  and  nattire  of  btulaets 


3.  If  this  Report  u  for  an  Employer,  lUt  names  of  agentt  or  employaM 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NoTK  ON  ITXM  "B"  — Reports  by  Agentt  or  Employets.  An  employee  it  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  hat  employers,  except 
that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  It  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  speclfledi  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  irterest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  at  "employ erf— It  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B   EMPLOTn — sute  name,  addrett.  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  la  so  employer,  write  "Kone." 


KoT«  ON  ITXM  "C".— (0)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interetts."  as  tised  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
atumptlng,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
menu.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  elOierBoute" — I  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  actlvltlet  in  connection  with  legltlative  Interettt,  organizatlont  and  Individualt  tubject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  acUvlties,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interetta. 

c.  LsoBunvx  iNTxanra.  aifs  PrraucATiom  tn  eonnaetlon  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interetts  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expendituret  in  connection  with 
legLtlaUve    interettt    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  to  that  thU  OlOce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


a.  State  the  general  legltlaUve  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  tpeeific 
legUlatlve  InteresU  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  ttatutei  and  billt:  (b)  Houte  and 
Senate  ntimbert  of  blUt,  where  known;  (c) 
cltatlont  of  ttatutet,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  agalntt  rich  ttatutei  and 
blUt. 


s.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tha 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dls« 
trlbuted  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  qtian* 
ttty  dUtrlbuted;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  ptibllcatlons  were  received  «•  a 
gift). 


(Asawer  Itema  i,  a,  and  3  In  the  ipaee  below.    Atucb  additional  pagei  U  more  apace  la  needed) 

♦.  If  thU  la  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegUtratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amotmt  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
U  thu  U  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thU  Item  "Ci"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  thU  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegUtratlon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.<< 
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A  Ab.uire/.K  .siiarK  ,t  Meiiil*nh»ll  M29 
30th  stree'  NW  Sul'e  '>ii,i  Wnah.nK*-. ';;  DC 
30036 

B  K'.u'A'a  I 'uiiiaiulie- A[)tti'ii<?  iiiicrtrlbtt; 
Laiid  I'^f  I,  iriiwii;ttre  ro  U.  x  7a,  L*wtoii. 
Okla    riso: 

A  Sherman  AbrntiaiiisDn.  Control  Data 
Corp,   3717  Columbia  PUe.   Arlington     \u 

B.  Control  0«l«  Corp  .  3717  Columbia  Pikc 
Arlington.  V». 

A      Va\\\     nimp     Haner   A    Feld     1333    New 

H  i.T.ii-.l.:rt-     Airiiue    NW  .    Suite    400.    Wash- 
li.^-'-ii     D  I      Jixi  Ui 

n  \.i:  .:,i;  ^  .--.iclatlon  of  Condominium 
\L  (    .,  f.rr.i' ivf  llKislnK.  M15  North  Sheridan 

It.  ail     (  .'iU  a>;ii     111     rtixi+O 


V:-\  1      1)3.1    NfW 
•<•  4  'O    Washing- 


\      As'.!i      (I'ln;;-      Mil', 
Hatnj-is.'i:  rt>    -A.f;,    .»■    \ 'A 
lllgtdll      1  )      ■      2>'i<  \r\ 

B    IfMi-.  Ii;v  :   iinents  Inc  .  P.O.  Box  32S474. 

M.S  J4  1     Dttl.a.s     I  r\    7,'i2«.'S 

A.  AUlaiice  for  <  a.vn'i.s  Therapeutics 
(ACT).  708  A  Elgh  ;.  >■-,•,■•  -K  Washing- 
ton. DC  30003. 

A  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1935  K  Street 
NW  .   Suite   S07.   Washington.   DC    20006 

A  Arent  Fox  Klntner  Plotkln  A  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    20006 

B.  Ntsaho-Iwal  American  Corp.  1311  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New   York.  NY    10036 

A  Carl  P  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C  30036 

B  Corporate  Property  Investors.  330  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY   10017 

A  Carl  F  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.  Washington.  DC  3003C 

B.  Security  First  Group.  Inc  .  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  90067 

A  Arnold  k  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    30036 

B  American  Invsco  Corp  ,  130  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill  60603 

A.   Arnold  *  Porter.   1339  19th  -Street   NW 
Wa.ihlnKton    DC   30036 

B  .Morgan  Stanley  &  Co  Inc  .  1281  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York  N  Y  10020  and 
Merrill  I.vnch  White  Weld  Capital  Markets 
Vi'-'<u\^  ;  Mh.T'v  F^:u/a  165  Broadway  New 
■i  ■  rk    N  V    liMigO 

A.  Association  of  Aii;«t;.  im  Foreign  Service 
Women  PO  n  <  Mnf>8  vVashlngton.  DC. 
20024 

A  John  S  Autry.  Sperry  Corp  ,  1019  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  910.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Sperry  Corp  .  1019  19th  Street  NW  .  Suite 
910.  Washington.  DC  20036 

A  Robert  A  Bacha.  The  Keefe  Co  1825 
Mtt.<i.sarhusetts  Avenue  NW  .  No  505  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036 

B     The    Keefe    Co     i  for    Alvln    Nederlander 

A-.'-oria'lnn    In.-  ;     I M4  nrr.ad.iav    New  Y'ork. 

N  Y     1 00,16 

A.  Margaretha  Backers.  5534  Crossrall 
Court.  Burke  Va  33015 

B.  Population  Action  Council,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE    Suite  309,  Washington,  DC 

30O03 

A  HiiKiT  .1.  MrKenzle  815  C"<innectlcut 
A'. 'T,^.-  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B   O   D   S.arl^  t  Co..  P  O.  Box  1048.  Skokle. 

Ill  6(M)7'; 

A  Barle\  .t  Malt  Institute.  733  N.ir'h  Van 
Buren     Suite   610.    M'.lwa'ikpe     Wis      .S3202 


A  Harrier  Islands  (  i.ai:U  .n  N.>  45<xi 
■.il   ha-s-   42a  Street     .Se*   York,  N  V     10168 

\  Uari  A. a:.  Harr  .;i  .-s-  J  <•  M.nera.j 
C.jrp  .  17. ill  n:\  ..le  is.aiul  A\e:.  ie  .N  W  ,  Suite 
(512,  Wain.i.g'.^n.  U  e'    Jui.ui 

B  St  Joe  Minerals  Corp  .  260  I'.irK  A.en  ,f 
New  York,  N  Y    10017, 

A     R   <t ■'    V     liirth,    Jackson.   Campbell    & 

I  imns.  :.    .^  ,ie   dX)  South.  1120  20lh  Street 
,\  ,V       v^  I,:.,    s      '..     UC     20036 

b  Gallery  How  Associates.  1830  North 
Nash  Street,  Arlington,  Va    22209 

A  Richard  s  Hea-ty,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Oalnei,  18J0  M  ;>i:eci  NW  Wa.(hlngton.  DC 
20039 

B  Great  American  Maiij^emeiu  &  Invest- 
ment, Inc  ,  5775-D  Peachtree  Dunwoody 
Roid,  Suite  600.  Atlanta.  Oa    3C343 

A  Joslah  Beeman.  1825  L  Street.  NW 
Washington.  DC    2C036 

B  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Cmployeei.  AFL-C  O.  1825  L 
Street    NW    Wasnlngton.  DC   30O36 

A  Benolt.  Smith  tc  Laughlln.  2001  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Suite  501,  Arlington.  Va 
22203. 

B    Hughes  Aircraft  Co,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

A  Robert  A  Best.  Suite  4400.  478  LEn- 
fant    Plaza   SW  ,    Washington,    DC    30024 

B  Internatlonsl  Association  of  Bio-Energy 
Producers.  :nc.  136  High  Street,  Boston. 
Mass  03110 

A  R  her-  Beta,  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion 444  North  CapUol  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500, 
Wishlngton,  DC    20001 

B  American  Hoiplial  Association.  8t0 
North  Like  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill    60611 

A  Bllllg.  Sher  &  Jones,  2033  K  Street  NW 
Washington    DC   30006 

B  State  of  South  Dakota.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Division  of  Railroads.  Pierre. 
S.  Dak  .  87801 

A  Birch.  Horton.  Blttner  A  Monroe  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW  .  No  300.  Washington. 
DC   20015 

B  City  of  Haines.  Box  576.  Haines  Ark 
99827 

A  Altjer.  H  Blumenlhal.  40  West  57th 
Street.  New  Y'ork.  N  Y 

B  Phillips  Nlzer.  Ben'amln.  Krlm  &  Bal- 
lon (for  American  Bobst  Holdings.  Inc). 
40  West  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY 

A  Robert  S  Boege.  Sperry  Corp  .  1019  19th 
Street    Suite  910    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Sperry  Corp  .  1019  19th  Street  NW 
Suite  910.   Washington.   DC    20036 

A.  Bernadette  Bolton.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Sipnalmen  400  First  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
Ingtcn    DC    20001 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Mount  Prospect,  III 
80056 

A    George  W    Breece.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision   Association.    918     16th    Street    NW 
Washington.   DC    20006 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
918  16th  Street   NW     Washington.  DC    20006 

A  Breed  Abbott  A  Morgan.  1875  Eye  .street 
NW  .  Suite    1000     Washington.   DC    20006 

B  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co..  3000 
BIssonnei    Avenue.    PO    Box    1642.    Houston. 

Tex    77()()1 

A  .Marv  Kii/abeth  Brown,  National  Educa- 
'U.n  A.^s<.<  lai.ion    3903  Loctulcy  Lane.  Talla- 

lia.ssr.-    V.a.     12312. 


H      .National     tducallun     Association.     1301 

Ititli   .stree-    NW      Waihini^toii     UC    20036 

A  Uri-wu  A  Roady  .Suite  127')  \Sii  New 
Hampbhlre  Aiei.oe  .NW,  Wa5hln>;i(.,i.  U  C 
200J8 

H  Ij.uls\ll.e  A;  Nashville  Railroad  C'<,  908 
VS  est    Bri.adwav,    Ixjulsville     Ky     40201 

A  Thomas  C  Brown.  Jr  Sperr\  Corp 
lOIJ  19th  street  \W  Suite  I'io  U  a.st.ii.gton 
D  C    20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.  1019  19th  .Street  NW 
Suits  910.   Washington.  DC    20036 

A  .Mahlon  .A  Btirnette  III,  1010  Wisconsin 
A\'..,e  NW  Suite  8lKi.  Wa5hlngt<jn  DC 
20007 

B  Urorerv  Maniifart urers  of  America  Inc, 
1010  Wl.srt  ri.Mii  .Avenue  NW  Suite  8<Xi  Wash- 
ington,  U  C     20007 

ii  H  :sh:iPll  r;.iK-e  Rei/er.  \  Bvlngton.  1111 
I'Jth  Street  NW  Su:te  joi  Washington,  DC 
20O36 

B      Cellulose     .Man.farturerh     A.viociatlon. 
5908  Columbia  I'lke    Iiai,ev  s  fri..s.sroads    V» 
22041 

A  Busline.!  Oa^e  Rel7,en  ,V  Bvlngton.  1111 
19lh  Stiee-  NW  Suite  .10!  Washington.  D.C. 
30038 

B  Formaldehvde  Institute,  1075  Central 
Park  A\enue    Srarsdale,  N  Y'     10583 

A  CndAftlnder  Wlckershaii,  .V  laft  Suite 
700,  13.33  .New  Hampshire  A\eii  ;e  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC    2<X136 

B.  General  D\  namlcs  Corp  Pierre  La.  lede 
Center,    St      Ix.uls     Mo     63105 

A  f'adwftlader.  WIrkersham  A  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Shell  Oil  rr^  !  Shell  p;R7n  P  O  Boi 
2463,  Houston    Te.x    77001 

A  Camp  Carmouche  Palner  Bersh  A- 
Hunter,  Suite  695  2550  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20037 

B  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Suite  401,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D  C    20009 

A  Camp,  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  Suite  695,  2550  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC    20037 

B  Louisiana  Gasification  Associates,  1 
Gateway  Center,  rittsburgh    Pa    15222 

A  Sally  J  Campen,  1741  Gosnell  Road  No 
201,  Vienna,  Va   22180 

II  Tele-Press  Associates  1  for  Japan  Fish- 
eries Association.  Japan  Wliallng  Associa- 
tion). 342  East  79th  Street.  New  York  NY. 
10031. 

A  Capitol  Advocates  1127  11th  Street 
Suite  605,  Sacramento.  Calif   95814 

B  SUMMA  CORP,  PO  Box  14000  Las 
Vet  as    Nev 

A  Caplli.  A:  Dr\sdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Public  Broadcasting  Communications 
Inc.  304  West  58lh  Street,  New  York  NY 
10019. 

A    H.it.sL   Cartenseti  III  w .  verhaeuser  Co 

1625  I  S'ree'  NW  No  902  \Va.shlngton.  DC 
20006 

H    Weyerhaeuser  Co      Ik  ''nAi.    Wash    9847, 

A  Gerald  S  J  Ca-ssidv  Schlossberg-Ca' - 
sldv  A  Associates  Ii..  !',S5  LEnfant  Pla?.-i 
SW  .   Suite   1401.   Washington.  DC    20024 

B  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Rose; 
Itoston.  Ma.s.s    02215 
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A  C.erald  S  J  Cassldy  Srhlossberg-Ca.s- 
sidy  A  Associates  IiiC  955  LEnfant  Plaza 
SW  ,    Suite     1401      Washington     DC     20024 

B    Tufts  University    .Medford    Mass    0215.' 

A  William  C  Chasey,  Siite  502~B.  I50u 
Wilson    Boulevard     Arlington     Va     22209 

B   1  be  Roundtable      Issues  .V  Answers    Inc 
Suite  502    B     1500  W  i.sc.i.   Builevard    Ar'.in^- 
lon.  Va    222U9 

A  Willia.m  T  Christian,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire  A-.enue    NW      Washington    DC    20036 

B  Atlannc  R;  bfleld  Co  :  15  South  Flower 
Street    1.05  .Angeles   Calif    90071 

A  Chugach  Natives  Inc  903  West  North- 
ern Lights,  Suite  201,  Anchorage.  Alaiha 
99503 

A  Cleary.  OottUeb,  Steen  A  Hamilton 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp  55 
Water   Street     New    Y'ork.   NY     10041 

A  C  .an  Cou'ure  A  Lyon-i  SvilT  1015  1 625 
Eye  S'reet   NW     Wi\.s;.in^-ti.i:    DC    20006 

B  Presidential  Towers  Ltd  ,  405  North 
Wabash   CSiicskto   11!   60611 


A    Coast    Action     918   F    St 
310    Washington    DC    20004 


eet    NW  ,   Suite 


A  CofTey.  McOovern,  Noe!  A  Novogroskl 
I'O!  Connect irut  .Avenue  NW  Washln^rton 
D  C    20036 

B  Houst.jn  Interna'lona!  Minerals  Corp  , 
Denver    Colo 

A  Coffey  McGovern  Noe!  A  Novogro'k! 
IIO:  Cnnnerti-'.i'  Avenue  NW  Washlnfrton 
DC    20036 

B.  Houston  OU  A  Minerals  Corp  .  Houston, 
Tex. 

A,  Don  V  Copman,  MAPCO,  Inc  llOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite  820  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  D  C    20036 

B  MAPCO  Inr  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue    Tulsa    Okla   74119 

A  Cohen  A  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Fourth  Floor    Washington,  DC    20006 

B  CSL  Industries  Inc,  2029  Cen'ury  Park 
E,  No    1010    Los  Angeles    Calif    90067 

75    K    Street    NW 


A    Cohen    A    Uretz      :' 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B    Northwest     Energy     Co       315 
South,  Salt  Lake  Cltv,  Utah  84111 


East     2d 


75     K     Street     NW 


A    Cohen     A     Uretz      1' 
Washington    DC    20006 

B     Pan  American  World  .Airwavs    Inc 
Am   Rulldmg    New    York     NY'     10017 


Pan 


A  Cole  Corette  A  Bradfleld,  1200  17th 
Street    NW  .    Washlncton    DC    20036 

B  Council  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce-— Europe   and   Mtalterranean 

A  Edward  C  Con»  Jr  PO  Box  1606 
Forest.  Park    Oa    30050 

B  Southeastern  I. umber  Manufacturers 
Association,  PO  Box  1606.  Foreet  Park.  Ga 
30050, 

A,  George  A  Conn  ,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  4350  East  West  Highway  Suite  900. 
Washlnftton,    DC    20014 

B  Paralyzed  Veteran.-*  of  America  4350 
East  West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington 
DC    20014 

A  Cook,  Purc^ll,  Hansen  A  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  uoo,  Washing- 
ton    D  C     20036 

B  Boaj-d  of  Trade  of  Kansas  Cltv,  Mis- 
souri, Inc  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


A  Glen  S  Corso,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  112t  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D  C    2OO00 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

A  Karl  E  Cox.  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Suite  900,   Arlington    Va    22209, 

B  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  900 
Arlington,  Va    22209 

A  Daniels,  HouUh.-vn  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW  ,  No    340.  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  American  Importerr  Association — Tex- 
tile A  Apparel  Group  11  West  42d  Street 
30th   Floor.   New   York,  NY, 

A  Daniels  Houlihan  A  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW  .  Suite  340  Waehlngton,  DC 
20006 

B  Korea  Leather  i  Fur  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation. 

A    Daniansky.   Dickey,    Tydmgs,    Quint    A 
Gordon,     1120     Connecticut     .Avenue     NW 
Washington,   DC    20036, 

B  Lakeside  North  Apartments  Partnership, 
c  o  Julian  Koisow,  Sarasota  Bank  Building 
iBu5  Main  Street    Suite  810,  Sarasota.  Fla 


A     Datapolnt   Corp  ,    9725   Datapo: 
San  Antonio   Tex 


Dr.\e 


A  Davis,  Graham  A  Stubbs,  2600  Colorado 
National    Building,    950    17th   Street,   Denver 

C    lo    80202.    Suite  400,   1300  19th  Street  NW 
V.'arb.ington    D  C    20036 

B  Integrity  Oil  A  Gas  Co  .  410  17th  Street 
Suite    1670    Denver.   Colo    80202 

A  Diwson  Rlddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  A  Wil- 
son. 723  Washington  Building  Washington, 
DC     20005 

B  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc  ,  721  Pestalozzl 
Street,  St   Louis,  Mo 

A  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  A  Wilson 
7J3  Washington  Building  vvashmpton  D  C 
2  KW5- 

B  Ingersoll-Rand  Co  ,  Woodc'.lff  Lake  NJ 
07075 

A  Dawson.  Rlddell  Fox,  Holroyd  A  W'llson, 
7J  j  Wii-shini-ton  Building,  Washington,  DC 
1:0(05 

B  Internationa!  Paper  Company,  220  East 
4Jd  S'reet    New  Y'ork,  N  Y'    10017.' 

A  Deaver  A  Hannaford,  Inc  ,  2030  M  Street 
SV,'      No     403,    Washington     DC     20036 

B  Asoclaclon  de  Amlgos  del  Pals  6a  Ave- 
nue ".A"  10-38  Zona  9,  Guatemala  City 
Guatemala    C  A 

A  George  K  Depnon  .Associates  Inc.  1015 
15th   Stre?t   NW  ,  Washinetfn    DC    2000.5 

B  National  Associatio;:  of  Childre-i's  Hos- 
pitals and  Related  Institutions,  1601  Con- 
cord Pike,  No  34  Independence  Mall.  Wil- 
mington, Del    19803. 

A    Law    Offices    of    Paul    H     DeLaney.    Jr  . 

1730    RhoJ?    Island    Avenue    NW      Suite    310. 
Washington,    DC     20036 

B  Wilsons  House  of  Suede  Inc  i:840 
Olvm.plc  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  J0064 

A  Delaware  CTiunty  Action  Comm.ll'ec  113 
Hampden   Road.   Upper  Darby,    Pa     19082 

A    Tanla     Demchuk,     499     South     Capitol 
Street     SW  ,     Suite     401,     Washington      DC 
20003 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plames  111, 
6'XJ18 

A  Claude  J  Desaut^ls  Carl  Bvoir  A  Af- 
E  .elates,  'no  ,  Suite  400,  1899  L  Street  .NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20036. 


B  Carl  Byoir  A  Associates  Inc  380  Madi- 
son  .Avenue,   New  Y'ork,  N  Y'     10017 

A    Catherine   B    de   Sibour     1700   Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 
B    Pfizer.    Inc  ,    235    East    42d    Street     New 

Y'ork,  N  Y'    10017 

A  Thomas  A  Dine,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  .NW  ,  No    412.  Washington    DC    20001 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No  412, 
Washington,  DC-  20001, 

A  Joseph  K  Doss,  3251  Old  Lee  Hlghwav 
Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va   22030 

B  National  Li.mestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highwav,  Suite  600  Fairfax  Va 
22030 

A.  Beatrice  P.  Doyle,  1838  Rose  Street 
Pittsburgh,  P*.  16318. 

B  AlasKa  Coalition  630  Seventh  Street 
SE  ,  Washington  DC  20003 

A  Roderick  T  Dwyer  American  Mining 
Congress  1920  N  Street  NW  Wafhlngton 
D  C    20036 

B  American  .Mining  Congress  1920  N 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20036 

A  Edwards  Associates  507  Second  Street 
NE    Washington   DC   20003 

B  Portland  General  Electric  Co  ,  121 
Southwest  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Greg 
97?04, 


A    James     D      Elmore 
Cherryfleld,  Maine  04622, 


Sunlight      Farrn 


A  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  E!y  Waterpa'e 
600  Building,  Washington    DC    20037, 

B  Jasper-Newton  Electric  Cooperative 
Inc,  812  South  Marj-'aret  A\er.uC  Kirtv\;lle, 
Tex.  75956 

A  Law  Ofnces  of  Northcutt  Ely  Watergate 
600  Building,  Washington,  DC   20037 

B  O  Iter  Bink?  Civic  League  c  o  Mrs 
Bonnlee  Romano,  PO  Box  171,  Corolla 
Beach    NC   26927 

A  E'.iropean  Travel  Commission,  488 
Madison   .Avenue    New  York    NY    10022 

A  Michael  Parrar  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute Inc,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  N'W., 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  .  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue   New  Y'ork,  NY.  10016. 

A  Betsy  Ferguson,  Times  Mirror  Co,  1875 
!  '^•-eet  NW  Suite  I  1 10  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Times  -Mirror  Co  Ti.mes  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  Calif   90053 

A  Bradfo'i  L  Fe'puspn  1  F^rst  Nations 
Plaza    No    5200    Chicago,  III    60603 

B  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp 
;4i  We.'t  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago  111 
60604 

A  Willlem  C  Fmneran  Jr  60  East  42c 
Street.  Room  3510    New  Y'ork    NY'    I0'«5 

B  The  General  Contrartors  Associaticn  or 
New  Y'ork,  Inc  60  East  42d  Street,  New  Y'ork, 
N  Y    10165. 

A  Arlene  J  Flschler.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  4350  East -West  Highway,  Suite  900, 
Washington    D  C    20014, 

B  Paralvzed  Veterans  of  .America  4350 
Eaat-West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC    20014. 

A.  Foley  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  A  Jacobs 
1775  Peniisylvanis  Avenue  MV  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  DC    20006. 

B  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association.  1311 
North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa  Fla 
33607. 
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A  Carol  J  Forbes  ffM  Nor'h  rarol;:ia 
Avenue  8E  ,  Washington    DC    30003 

B  Imprii  Iiii-  Waukon  I.wa  aiul  Orar.d 
Laboratorlea    Iiic  ,  Freeman,  S    UaJc 

A  Alan  Fox.  1806  Belmont  Road  NW  ,  No  8. 
Waahi!ik;t..n    D  C    20009 

B  Qay  Rijj'its  Nauonal  Lobby.  Inc.  930 
F  Street  .NW  ,  Suite  81'.,  Waahlngton  DC 
J0004 

A.  Richard  H  Prancli  .National  Multl 
Housing  C"  /i.nci;,  IBM  .VI  .Street  NW  ,  Suite 
i83    S    Was.'ilni.;:.  n    DC    30038 

B  Natloi.ai  Multl  Housing  Council.  1800 
.M  Street  .NW  Suite  i85  .N.  Washington,  D.C. 
J0038 

A.  Douglas  L  Franclsc-o.  1101  16th  Street 
NW      Wa-sniLg-    ;i    DC'    2003li 

B  Independfii-  l'etr<  >.jin  .^.1.^l  elation  of 
Amen  a  lio;  IHtli  Street  NW  Wa'shlngton. 
D  C    J0036 

A  The  FYee  Alu.ska  lands  Committee,  435 
a  Street.  Suite  a30,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501 

A  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  It  Kampel- 
man.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampahlre  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C  30037 

B  Sea  Colony,  Inc  .  c  o  Carl  Freeman  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  Cabin  John  Center.  U33S  Seven 
Locks  Road.  Potomac.  Md  30864 

A  Ann  E  Gallagher.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19lh 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va    33309 

B  National  Aaeoclatton  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va  33309 

A  William  J  Gallagher.  P  O.  Box  168,  Nia- 
gara Falls.  N  Y   14303 

B  The  Carborundum  Co.  PO  Box  168. 
Niagara  Falls.  NY   14303. 

A  Robert  C  Gelardl.  5775  Peach  tree-Dun - 
woody  Road.  Suite  500  D.  Atlanta.  Ga   30342 

B  The  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (for  Infant 
Formula  Council  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road.  Suite  500~D.  Atlanta.  Ga  30343)  5775 
I'eaohtree-Dunwoody  Road  Suite  600-D,  At- 
lanta. Ga   30343 

A  The  (ieneral  Contractors  Aaaoclatlon  of 
New  York  Inc  .  80  East  42d  Street  Room 
3610.  New  Yorlt.  N  Y   10165 

A  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc  lis  West  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave- 
nue 933  First  National  Bank  Building.  PC 
Box  789    Decatur   0«   30031 

B  Service  S'a'iou  Dealers  of  America.  Inc  . 
20j;    K  Street   .NW      Washington.   DC    20006 

A    J'je  L    OUmore.  Chrysler  Defense.  Inc., 

HOC  Connecticut   Avenue  NW     Wa.sh:uKton" 
D  C    20036 

B  Chrysler  Defen.ie  Inc  tMx)<)  East  17 
.Mile  Road    Sterling  Heights    Mich    48078. 

A  Sol  Olasner  Sperrv  Corp  .  1019  19th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  910  Washington.  DC 
20016 

B     Sperry    Corp       1519     19>h    Street    NW 
Suite   910     Washington     DC    20036 


A    Luis  L    Oranados    Law   Offices    ,r   She:. 
don    I     London.    1725    De.Saies    s-.-eet    NW 
Suite  401    Washington    DC    20u:j(} 

B  The  ESOP  .V'^.soclatlon  of  America  47 
Kearny  Street.  Sai.   Francisco,  Calif    94108 

A  Joan  Griffin  1717  .Massachusettji  Ave- 
nue NW     Suite  503    Washington    DC    2'>o:ir, 

B  National  A-vtoclatlon  of  Independen- 
Colleges  t  T'lu-.e.'sitie.v  1717  Massarhusefs 
Avenue    NW  .    Suite    503.    Washington     DC 


A  L  George  Griffin  92.S  l.^th  S'.ree'  NW 
Washington   D  (■   JOiXj.'S 

B  Natl.jual  A.v-oi  ;a' ;  .:;  .if  Realinr^  HJ5 
15tt.  Street   NW  ,  W  a.shttit:ton.   DC    3O0O5 

A  Robert  K  Gray.  Hill  Si  Knowlton.  Inc  . 
1435   K  Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    20O<)5 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc  .  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  Yorlt.  .NY  10017  (for  David  A 
Wilts.  Dallas,   lex  i 

A  Hallmark  Cards.  Inc  .  35th  &  McOe, 
Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo  64106 

A  Maurice  E  Halsey.  Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Co  .  Suite  203,  1637  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton  D  C  20006 

B  Northern  Illinois  Oas  Co  .  P  O  Box  ISO. 
Aurora.  Ill   60507 

A    Harrah's.  Inc.  PO    Box   10.  Reno,  Nev. 

89504. 

A  Robert  B  Heiney.  Box  569  LOW.  Locust 
Groie.  Va   32508 

B   Oerber  Products  Co.  Fremont.  Mich 

A  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr  .  1635  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  No  508.  Washington. 
DC   30036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  Alvln  Nederlander 
Association.  Inc),  1635  Maaaachusetls  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No   506.  Washington,  D.C   20036 

A  Frederic  W  Hickman.  One  First  National 
Plaia.  No    5200.  Chicago    111    60603 

B  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp  . 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Ill 
60604 


A  Beverly  HInei  1630  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington DC  20006 

B  VISA  USA  Inc  .  300  Clearvlew  Way 
San  Mateo  Calif  94403 

A  Jerald  E  Hobson.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Suite  310 Washington,  DC   30006 

B  El  Paso  Co.  PO  Box  3185.  Houston 
Tex  77001. 

A.  Hogan  Si  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D  C  30006 

B  Semiconductor  Indiatry  Association. 
2030  Town  Center  Lane.  Cupertino,  Calif 
95014 

A  Walter  Holan.  30  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago.  Ill   60606. 

B  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North   Wacker   Drive.   Chicago,   ni    60606 

A  Mlchele  ODonnell  Holbrook.  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp  .  Room  900.  10 
Lafayette  Square   Buffalo   N  Y    14303 

B  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp  . 
National  Gas  Storage  Corp  National  Fuel 
Gas  Supply  Corp.  and  Seneca  Resources 
Corp 

A  James  L  Holt  nil  19th  Street  NW 
Suite  310   Wa-ihlni^ton.  DC  20036 

B  K'nn-/-ntt  Com  10  Stamford  Forum 
S*  am  ford    Conn   06904 

A  Hi- lifer  Oarvev  Schubert  Adams  A 
lUrer  l'il9  Pennnv!'.  anla  Avenue  VW  Suite 
B.'O    Washington    DC    20001 

H  Delaware  ^-  Hirts<^n  Rillwav  C  Del- 
aware and  H'ld.so:.  BulldlnK-  Alhanv  NY 
12207 

A  Cordell  W  Hui;  497  Sto<-kbrldge  Ave- 
nue   Atherton   Caltf   9402,5 

B  Bechtel  Po'Aer  Corp  .'■0  Beale  Stree* 
PO     Box    3965     San    Francisco.    Calif    94119 

A  Fre'..er;'-k  r)  H^in-  Jr  Socletv  of  Pro- 
res.-ilonal  BeneT.t  Admlnt«trator^  1800  M 
S'reer  NW  .  Suite  1030N  Washlngtr.n  DC 
20036. 


B  Society  of  l»rofei>slon  il  Benefit  Admln- 
i.strators.  IBtW  M  Street  NW  .  Suite  lOJuN 
Washington.  DC   ;!0<jJ6 

A  Kenneth  Hunter.  Coast  Action.  818  P 
Street  NW  .  No    310.  Washington.  DC    20004 

B  Coa.st  Action.  918  F  Street  NW  .  No  310. 
Washington.  DC   20004 

A  Infant  Formula  Council.  5775  Pea-  litree- 
Dunvkoody  Road.  Suite  500-D  Atlanta  Ga. 
30342 

A  O  Conley  Ingranv  Alston.  Miller  A 
Gaines  35  Broad  Street.  Suite  1200.  Atlanta. 
Ga   30335 

B  Great  American  Management  Sc  Inveat- 
ment.  Inc,  5775D  Peachtree-Dunwoodjr 
Roa<l.    Suite    600.    Atlanta.    Ga     30343. 

A  Insulation  Contractors  Association.  905 
16Ul  Street   NW      WaslUngton.   DC    30006. 

A.  International  Government  Consultants. 
Inc.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suits 
1128.  Washington    DC   20036 

B  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
1606  33d  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC. 


A  Investment 
America.  Inc  .  50 
NY    10004 


Counsel     Association    of 
Broad   Street.    New   York. 


A  Itel  Corp  .  Container  Division.  2  Em- 
barcadero  Center.  24th  Floor.  San  Frandsofc 
Calif    94111. 

A  Jensen,  Sanders  Si  McConnell.  1300 
North  Main  Street  Suite  900,  Santa  Anm. 
Calif  93701  and  344  Maryland  Avenue  NI., 
Washington.  D  C  20002 

B  County  of  Orange.  10  Civic  Cent«f 
Plaza.  Santa  Ana,  Calif  92701 

A  Jensen.  Sanders  A  McConnell.  1300 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900.  Santa  Ana, 
Calif  92701  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NK.. 
Washington,  D  C  20002 

B  Orange  County  Transportation  Com- 
mission, 1020  North  Broadway,  SanU  Ana. 
Calif  92701. 

A  Richard  W  Johnson.  Jr  .  National  Head- 
quarters MarUie  Corps  League  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  .  Box  43    Washington.  DC    20002 

B  National  Headquarters  Marine  Corps 
League.  933  North  Kenmore  Street  .No  331. 
Arlington.  Va  33301. 

A  Jones  Day,  Reavls  *  Pogue  1735  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington   D  C  20006 

B  American  Greetings  Corp  10500  Amer- 
ican Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144 

A  Lindu  Heller  Kamm  Foley  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs  1775  Pennsylvania 
A\enue  NW  .  Suite  1000  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Phasphate  Rok  Export  .A.s.sr>c!atlon 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa, 
Fla    33607 

A  Robert  J  Keefe  1625  Massachusetts 
Avon  le  NW  .  No    505    Washington    DC   20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  i  for  Alvln  Nederlander 
Association.  Inc).  1625  Mas.sachusett6  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No    505    Washington,  DC    20038 

A  Teresa  A  Keefe  I,eag',.;e  of  Women 
V  .-ers  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW  ,  Was'nlngton.  D  C    20036 

B  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

A  Jeanne  Keller.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Center.  2011  I  Street  NW  Suite  700.  Wash- 
inaton.  D  C    20006 

B    Food   Research  A.-  Action  Center.  3011  I 

S'rt-f,      NW      Suite    700.    Washington,    DC 
20006 
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A  John  O  Keller.  1899  L  Street  NW 
Suite    1100.   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  Exxon  Corp  .  U51  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York,  N  Y 

A  J  K  Kent,  Kent  &  O  Connor  1919 
Pennsvlvanla  Avenue,  NW  ,  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington, D  C    30006 

B  Senlorcenters  o'  America,  2640  Peerless 
Road   NW .   Cleveland.   Tenn    37311 

A  W  Russell  King.  1050  17th  Street  NW 
No    301    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Freeport  Minerals  Co.  200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY    10166 

A  Thomas  O  Kobug,  National  Parking  As- 
sociation. 1101.  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C    20036 

B  National  Parking  Association,  1101.  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20036 

A  James  H  Lake,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
n>ie    NW  ,  Suite  800    WashlnRton    D  C    20036 

B  Nelson  &  Harding  i  for  Western  Grow- 
ers As-iocUtton .  .  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Suite  800,  Washington,  DC    20036 

A  David  R  Lambert  American  Seed  Trade 
.Association  1030  15th  Street  NW  ,  No  964, 
'.Vaihlngton    DC   20005 

B  .American  Seed  Trade  A.ssoclatlon  1030 
15th  Street  NW  ,  No  964.  Washington,  DC 
20005 

A  Wayne  R  LaPlerre  IfiOO  Rhode  Island 
Aven\ie    NW  ,    Wa.shmgton.    DC    20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC    20036 

A  La  Salle  National  Bank  135  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111    60690. 

A  Michael  lA.-ihbrook  1600  Rhode  Island 
A-.pn.e    NW      Washington     DC     20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Washln^rton 
D  C    20036 

A  Henry  J  Lawrence  Jr  The  American 
I:  stltute  of  .\rc;,!tccts  1735  New  York 
Avenue   NW  ,    Wasblnpton.   DC    20006 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
1735  New  York  Avenue  .NW  .  Washington 
DC    20006 

A    Mnda   I.  LawTence.    1730   Rhode   Island 

A'.enue     NW  No      213,     Washington      DC 
20036 

B    Brown  A-  Root,   Inc 

Avenue     NW  ,  .No      213. 
20039 


1730  Rhode  Island 
Washington      D  C 


A  I.elghton  Conklln  Lemov  Jacobs.  2033 
.M  S-reet  N"AV  Suite  800  Wa.sh!ngton.  DC 
20036 

B  liberty  Communications.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
7009,  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

A  Kave  C  Leonard.  Suite  801.  1015  15th 
Street    NW  ,    ■Washington,    DC     20005 

B  Potlatch  Corp.  PO  Box  3591,  San 
Francisco.  Calif   94119 

A  leva,  Hawcs  Svmlngton  Martin  A-  Op- 
penhelmer  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  Nat.onal  Alliance  of  Supermarket 
Shopoers,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C    20006 

A  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker  An»n  k  Chubb.  611 
Olive  Street    Suite  1400    St    louls    Mo    63101 

B  Soe-trum  Fmerpencv  Care  Inc  970  Ex- 
ecutive Parkway    St    louls.   Mo    63141 

A  F>na  I.inthlcum  Allied  Chemical  Corp  . 
li'.O  Connertlctst  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  r    20036 

B  Allied  Cheml'-a!  Corp,  PO  Box  3000-R. 
Morrlstown    NJ    07960 


A  Unton  MIelds,  Relsler  S  Cottone.  Inc  , 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  300,  Washington. 
D  C    20026 

B  Ambassador  Bridge  Co.  PO  Box  447 
Detroit,  Mich    48332 

A  Charles  B,  Llpsen,  1826  Calvert  Street. 
Washington.  D  C 

A  Thomas  A  Llsk,  1600  Rhode  Island  Av- 
enue NW  .  Washington.  DC  .  20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC    20036. 

A  Margaret  E  (Elva)  Ixingworth.  Suite 
502-B.  1500  WUson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va 

22209 

B      Roundtable-Issues    &     Answers.     Inc 
Suite  503-B    1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton. Va    32209 

A.  Anne  B   Lorber,  767  West  Avenue  at  8th 

Street.  Apt    1107.  Miami  Beach.  Fla    33139 

A  John  T  Lounsbury  III.  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C    20036 

A  Judy  Lynch,  600  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW    Washington    DC   20001 

B  Institute  for  Public  Representation,  600 
New  Jersey  Avenue  NW .  Washington.  DC 
2CXX)1. 

A  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd,  1156  15th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  1010.  Washington.  DC 
10005 

B  Nlsson  Motor  Co  .  Ltd  Engineering  Of- 
fice of  North  America.  560  Sylvan  Avenue. 
P  O   Box  1606.  Englewood  CU.Ts,  N  J.  07632 

A     Allen   J     Manzano.    American    Hospital 
Assoc  1  at lo.t.   444   North   Capitol   Street   NW 
Suite  500    Washington.  DC   20001 

B  American  Hospital  Association  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  m   60611 

A  Ronald  Anthony  Marks.  685  Northwest 
8ih  Street,  Greaham.  Greg.  87030. 

A  Donald  N  Martin,  Donald  N  Martin  & 
Co  .  Inc  .  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 
10022 

A  James  P  Martin,  60  East  42d  Street, 
Room  3510,  New  York,  NY   10165. 

B  The  General  Contractors  Association  of 
New  York  Inc  .  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
NY    10165 

A  Scot  A  Mason.  6137  East  Calle  Camella 
Scot.sdale    Ariz    82551. 

B  Samarltsn  Health  Service  141  North  3d 
Street,  PO    Box  25489.  Phoenix,  Ariz    85002 

A,  McCandless  i  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
N'W..  No    1005,  Washington,  DC    20006. 

B  Transamerlca  Life  Insurance  &•  Annuity 
Co  and  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  1150 
South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif    90015 

A  Jane  S  McOhee  507  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washlreton    DC    20002. 

B  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  Warm  Springs.  Oreg   97761 

A  Jane  S  McOhee.  507  Second  Street 
NE  .  Washington.  D  C   20003 

B  The  Navajo  Nation.  Window  Rock,  Ariz 
865 1 5 

A  John  Martin  Meek,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S  A  .  ''nc  ,  2055 
West  196th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif    90504 

A  Edward  I.  Mennlng.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Veterinarians  Suite  836  1522 
K  Street  NTV  ,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 


B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Vet«rl- 
narlans,  Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW  .  W»»h- 
ingtoa.  DC   20005. 

A.  Mllbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McCloy,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC 
20006. 

B.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago.  111.  60690 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.   DC.  20006 

B  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 84O0  Westpark  Drive  McLean.  'Va  22101 

A  Miller  Si  Chevalier,  1700  Penruylvanla 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Redwood  Lincoln  Mercury  Leasing,  Inc  . 
1000  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
94109. 

A  Linda  B  Miller  2550  M  Street  KW  ,  No 
405   Washington,  D  C   20037 

B  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-ProfIt 
Hospitals.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  406, 
Washington    D  C   20037. 

A  W  Kirk  Miller,  733  North  Van  Buren 
Street    Suite  610    Milwaukee,  Wis    53202 

B  Barley  &  Malt  Institute,  733  North  Van 
Buren  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis   53202 

A  John  C  Milliner,  Jr  ,  P  O  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park   Ga   30050 

B  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  P  O.  Box  :606.  Forest  Park.  Ga 
30050. 

A  Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 382  Springfield  Avenue.  Summit. 
N  J    07901 

A  Moery  &  Co  1230  Kensington  Road, 
McLean,  Va  22102 

B  Surrey  &  Morse  (for  Amsterdam  &  Rot- 
terdambank  Bank  i  1156  :5th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20005 

A  Moery  &  Co  1230  Kensington  Road, 
McLean   Va   22102 

B  Surrev  &  Morse  for  the  Republic  of 
Zalrei,  i:56  lEth  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC   20005 

A  Vincent  L  Morell!  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  226   Washington,  DC   20037 

B  Congoleum  Corp  .  PO  Box  4040,  Ports- 
mouth. N  H  03801 

A  John  V  MoUer.  Manchester  Associates, 
1155  ;5th  Street.  NW  Suite  1010.  Washing- 
ton, DC    20005 

B  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd,  1155  15th 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  1010  Washington,  DC 
20005  'tor:  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd.) . 

A  Janls  E  Moore  National  .Association  of 
Manufacturers  1776  F  Street  N'W  Washing- 
ton  D  C   20006. 

B  National  .Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

A  Rov  Morgan  Zero  Population  Growth. 
Inc  .  1346  Connecticut  Ave.-.ue  N'W  Washing- 
ton. D  C   20036 

B  Zero  Population  Growth  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

A  Helen  Dublno  Morrison  1425  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington   DC   20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc  ifor'  Florists 
Transworld  Delivery  Association  PO  Box 
2227.  Southfleld.  Ml-h  48037 1.  633  Third 
Avenue  New  York   NY   10017 

A  Prank  Dominic  Muslca  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20006. 
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B  Aerospatiale  Hellroplrr  Corp  .  2701  Fo- 
r\im  Drive,  Orand  Prairie.  Tex    75051 

A  Pnrrlsh  k  Chambers  Inc.  1011  Arllr\g- 
ton  Boulevard  Suite  W  -MI.  Arlln^'o".  V» 
2^209 

B  Bangor  i;  Aroostook  Railroad.  Northern 
Maine  Junction.  Bangor.  Maine  OH401 

A  f'arrlsh  «:  Chambers.  Inc.  1011  Arllng 
ton  Boulevard,  Suite  W  231,  ArllnKtcm,  Vn 
2:-.i09 

D  Boston  A:  Maine  Ra!;rc>*d.  Iron  Horse 
Hark,   North   blU-rlra,  Mas-i    01863 

A  Parrlsh  Ac  Chambers.  Inc.  1011  ArllnK- 
ton  Boulevard.  Suite  W  2J1.  Arlington,  Va 
22209 

B  Chlraf;o  A:  Northwestern  Transportation 
Co.  400  We^t  .Madison.  Chicago,  111    60606, 

A  Parrlah  tc  Chambers,  Inc  ,  1011  ArllnR- 
ton  Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va 
22209 

B  Delaware  Otsego  System,  One  Railroad 
Avenue    Cooperstown,  NY    lfi825, 

A  Parrlsh  i.  Chambers  Inc.  10!  1  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W  2,11.  Arlington,  Va 
22209. 

B  European  Aerospa-e  Corp.  1101  15th 
Street    NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A  Parrlsh  K  Chambers,  Inc,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington,  Va 
22309 

B  Genesee  A  Wyoming  Indu.str!es.  71  I  ewls 
Street,  Cireenwlrh,  Conn    C6830 

A  Parrl'h  .';  Chambers,  Inc,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va 
22209 

B  Lehigh  Valley  Katate,  41.'.  Brighton. 
Bethlehem    Pa     I80I5 

A  Parrlih  i  Chambers.  Inc.  1011  Arling- 
ton B-'Ulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  \a 
22  209 

B  Pittsburg  At  Shawmut  RD  No  2,  Middle 
Street.  BrookvlUe,  Pa    15825 

A  Patton.  Doggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC    20037 

B  Chemical  Manufacturers  As.soclatlon, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20009 

A  Patton.  Hoggs  «L  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20037. 

B  City  of  Birmingham  City  Hall.  Birming- 
ham, Ala   3')203 

A  Patton  Bo^gs  b  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20037 

B  National  Multl  Housing  Council,  1800 
.M    Street    NW      Wa-ihing'on     DC    20036 

A  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20037. 

B  Options  Clearing  Corp  .  233  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Room  5950,  Chicago.  Ill   60605 

A.  Patton  Boggs  &  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC    20<«7 

Town  of  Dune  Acres.  Indiana,  c  o  Don  H 
Riiben,  11  South  I. a  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 
Ill    60603. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW  .   Washington,   D  C    20037 

B  Wllshire  Oil  Co  of  Texa-i.  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N  Y 

A  Paul.  Ha-stlngs.  Janofsky  A  Walker,  U 
Dupont  Circle  NW  .  Suite  405,  Washington. 
DC   20036 

B  Best  Employers  Association,  4201  Birch 
Street.  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  90228 

A    Parrlsh  A  Ch»mb-pi    Inc.  1011   Arllng-  A.   Paul    Ha.stlnps.  Janofsky  A:   Walker,   11 

112500     "''"''"'^-  ^""■'  ^  ^^''  Ar"°8t"°-  Va.      Dupont  Circle  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 

DC    20036 


A  Natl'Uial  Council  for  Japanese  American 
Redress.  '.(25  West  DUersey  Parkway.  Chicago. 
Ill     60614 

A  National  F-nrklng  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  30036 

A  Sharon  Newsome.  Coast  Action  918  P 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  310,  Washlni;ton  lif 
22204 

B  Coast  Action.  918  F  Street  NW  .  Suite 
310    Washington,  DC.  30004 

A  NI'vsari  Motor  Co  Ltd  .  Engineering 
OfTlco  of  Nor'h  Amerlra.  560  Svlvan  Avenue, 
PO    BuK    lijis,   En^lewood   Cliffs,    NJ 

A  M  Kathrvn  Nordstrom  1575  E  Street 
NW  ,  Suit"  725.   Washlnjton.   DC    2noo.5 

B  Pacinc  Seafood  Processors  Association 
IfOO  South  Jackson  Street.  Seattle.  Wash 
98144 

A  J  Hallork  Northcott.  1101  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington   DC   20005 

B  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co  . 
3M  Center.  St    Paul.  Minn    55144 

A  Nossaman  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445  Sou»h 
npuerna  .Street  Los  Angeles  Calif  9(iri7l  and 
114T  !<)th  Street  NW  .  Suite  600    Washington 

D  c  crx^ift 

B  Offlce  of  the  Oovernor.  Commonwealth  of 
Ih*  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Pilpan  CM 
Ofl5"'0 

A    O'Connor  A:  Hannan     1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington   DC  20008 
n    Amerl "in  INV.SCO  Corp  .  120  South  I*- 

S.'ille.  Chicago,  111   60^03 

A  O'Connor  k  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Wxshlncton     DC     200o<; 

B  CKt  W  RAdlo  Broadcasting  Ltd  .  1640 
Ouellette  Avenue.  Windsor.  Ontario,  Canada 

A  O'Connor  A-  Hannan  1319  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

P  Police  Assori.H'ion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 2701  Penn.sylvanla  Avenue  SE  , 
Wa-shln^'ton.  D  C 

A  Patrick  C  O'Connor.  Kent  A  O'Connor. 
In--  ,  303  Fast  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1910.  Chi- 
cago  111    eofloi 

B  Senlorrenters  of  America  2640  PeerleM 
Ro.-vd  .VW     Cleveland    Tenn   37JI1 

A  O'Keefe  Ashenden  k  Lyons  1  First  Na- 
tional Pla7a.  Suite  5100    Chicago    III    rj<r',-\ 

B  American  INVSCO  Corp  ,  120  .Sou'h  I.a- 
Snlle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill    60603 

A  Alice  O'leary.  709A  Eighth  Street  SE  . 
WashlnkTton.  D  C    20003 

E  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics 
(Ar-Tt  .  700A  Eighth  Street  SE  ,  Washington 
I)  C    20003 

A  O'Neill  Forgot-son  &  Ronr*llo  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
Ingt  jti    D  r    30036 

B    Commercial  Union   Assurance  Co  .  One 

Bear<,n     .Street.    Boston.    Ma.s.s     02108 

A  O'Neill.  Forpot.son  i  Roncallo  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1110  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20038 

B  Premiere.  108HO  Wllshire  Boulevard  Lra 
Angeles.  Calif    90024 

A  Klmberlv  C  Parker  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  1325  Massa- 
ch"«elts  Avenue  NW  Washln^on  DC 
20005 

B      American    Federation    of    Oovemm»nt 
Employees    132'.  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D  C    20CO5 


U  Capitol  OH  Co,  1100  17th  Street  Nw 
Suite  313,  Washington.  DC  20036 

A  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  &  Walker.  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW  .  Suite  405.  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  k  G»» 
Producers.  1100  17th  Street  NW.  Suite  313, 
Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Paul.  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker,  n 
Dupont  Circle  NW  ,  Suite  405.  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  Enserch  Corp  ,  1025  Connecticut  Avenua 
NW  ,  Suite  1014,  Washington.  DC    20036 

A  Pcabody.  Rlvlln.  Lambert  A  Meyers,  IIOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  Japan  Fisheries  AbS'K-latlon.  c,  o  Tele- 
Press  Associates.  342  Ka.st  79th  Street.  Ne« 
YorK.  N  Y,   10021, 

A  David  Peltier.  Eckert  College,  Box  811. 
St    Petersburg,  Fla.  33733. 

A  James  P.  Phalen.  MAPCO  Inc.  llOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  820.  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

B  MAPCO  Inc  .  1800  South  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue. Tulsa.  Okla  .  741 1.' 

A  Bill  Pickens.  1111  19th  Street  NW . 
\>.  .ishtngton.  D  C   20036 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute  1111  iOth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C  30038 

A  Plerson  Ball  Ar  r>>wd  1200  Ifith  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B  General  1  ire  k  Rubber  Co  .  One  Genera! 
Strc't.  Akron.  Ohio  44329. 

A    Picraon,  Ball  A:  Dowd    1200  18th  Street 

NW     Washington,  DC    20038 

B    The  Dur   A-   Bradstreet  C^jryi  .  209   Par< 

Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y    10017. 

A.  Richard  Prendergnst,  925  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors.  82S 
15th  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC    20005. 

A  Preston.  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  A:  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washing-ton, 
D  0    20006 

B  Chugach  Natives,  Inc  .  903  West  North- 
ern Lights.  Suite  201.  Anchorage.  AlCoki 
93503. 

A  Paul  Clement  Prltchard.  1734  Corcora.i 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20009 

B  National  Parks  k  Conservation  Ass'n.. 
1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C  20009. 

A  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Am'rica.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill    60606 

A  Howard  Pyle  4530  Quebec  Street  N'W 
Washington.  DC    20016 

B  Houston  Lighting  --  Power  Co,  1' O 
Box  1700.  Hou'iton.  Tex    77001 

A  Mark  C  P5'>  P  O  Box  3731. 'Washington. 
D  r    20007 

B  Retail  Bakers  of  America.  Presidential 
Building.  6r.25  Belcrest  Road.  Suite  250. 
Hyattsvllle,  Md    20782 

A  John  R  Quarles.  Jr.  Morgan  l*wls  & 
Borklus  1800  M  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DO    20036 

B  National  Environmental  Development 
Association  Clean  Air  Art  Prolect  (NEDA/ 
CAAP)  3  National  Press  Building.  Wa.shlng- 
ton   DC   30045. 

A  W  Vincent  p->Ves*'-'\w  8  T&^*.  Broad 
Street    CoUimhus    Ohlo*12iri 

B  North  Ame'l'-an  Tc'eohone  Association, 
1030  I'.'h  Street  NW  .  Suite  300,  \Va;.hlngton. 
DC  20005 
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.^  Robert  Randall.  ACT.  709-A  Eighth 
Street  .SE  ,  Wa.shlnglon.  DC   20003. 

B  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Ther.-ipcutics 
I  ACT).  709-A  Eighth  Street,  Washington, 
D  C  20003 

A  Charles  C  Reely,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite    50O.  Fairfax.  Va    22030. 

B  Ntttloial  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  3251 
Old    Lee    Highway,    Suite    500.    Fairfax.    Va. 

22030 

A  Martha  L  Rees,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
.-.ic  NW  ,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k  Co  ,  1007 
^;arket  Street,  Wilmington,  Del    19898. 

A  David  E  Reeves,  4803  Scarsdale  Road, 
Bethe.sda,  Md    20016. 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  530  Seventh  Street 
sr  ,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

A  Leonard  I  lilppa.  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE  .  Washlng- 
mn.  D  C   20002. 

B  National  Taxpayers  LJiilon.  325  Pennsyl- 
vania SE  .  Washington.  DC    20003. 

A  Rogers  A:  Wells.  1C66  K  Street  NW  . 
Waihii.Kton.   DC    20006, 

B  Florida  West  Coa-st  Condominium 
Group.   PO.  Box  40750,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

37743, 

A  John  F,  Rolph  HI.  1200  New  Hampshire 
A'.enuc  NW.,  Suite  350,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B  Citibank,  N  A.  399  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N  Y.  10043. 

A  Fred  B  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No   404    Washington,  DC   20036 

B  A'soclatlon  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW  ,  No  404,  Washington,  DC 
2003G. 

A.  Fred  B  Rooney,  1300  l&'h  Street  N'W., 
No    404,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  California  Portland  Cement  Co  .  800 
Wllshire  Bo-.;levard,  Los  AnEclcs,  Calif.  90017. 

A  Fred  B  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No    404.   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  Mudge.  Rose,  Guthrie  k  Alexander,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY.   10005. 

A    Fred  B    Rooney,   1300  19th  Street  NW.. 

No    404    Washington.  DC    20036. 

B  PACCAR,  Inc  ,  Buslne.^s  Center  Building, 
PO    Box  1518,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A  Gary  W  Rossow.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  U  .S  .  Inc.  1909 
K  .Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20006. 

n  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  US.  Inc  ,  320  .New  Center  Bulld- 
Icp,  Detroit,  Mich    48202. 

A  Mark  Rovner.  2030  M  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington  D  C  20036. 

B  Common  Cau.ne.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C.  20036. 

A  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Amax,  Inc,  1101  Con- 
necticut A\enue  NW  ,  Suite  COS,  Wa-shlng- 
ton,  DC   20036. 

B  Amax,  Inc .  Amax  Center,  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06830. 

A  Daniel  Saltzman.  317  Pennsylvania 
A\enue  SE  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  DC.  2O003. 

A  Rohan  J.  Sarr.araweera,  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    2000S 

B  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Waslilnglon,  DC.  20006. 


A  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
Th.rd  Street.  PO.  Box  25489,  Pliotnlx,  Ariz. 
8^002 

A  Donald  E  S.intarelll,  2033  M  Street  NW  , 
Suite  700.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Empresa  Brasilelra  de  Aeronautics,  S  A  , 
Embraer,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

A  Donald  E  SantarelU,  2033  M  Street  NW  , 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  The  Kings  River  Pov.er  Development 
Committee.  4885  East  Jensen  Avenue,  Fresno, 
Calif  93725. 

A.  William  B  Savbe,  8  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

B  North  American  Telephone  Association, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  3G0,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  20005. 

A  Joseph  Scherer,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  1801  North  Moore 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va  22209. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassldy  k  Associates,  Inc. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  1401,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20024. 

B  American  Dietetic  Association,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111,  60611. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassldy  k  Associates,  Inc  , 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20024 

B  Boston  University,  147  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass,  02215. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassldy  k  Associates.  Inc., 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW  .  Suite  1401,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 20024 

B  National  Frozen  Food  Association,  1019 
l&th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20036, 

A,  Schlossberg-Cassldy  k  Associates,  Inc  , 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  Sw',  Suite  1401,  'Wash- 
ington, D  C   20024 

B    Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass,  02155. 

A.  Kenneth  Schlossberg,  Schlossberg-Cas- 
sldy k  Associates  Inc  ,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW  .  Suite   1401.  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B  Boston  University,  147  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.  02215. 

A  Kenneth  Schlossberg,  Schlossberg-Cas- 
sldy k  Associates  Inc.,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  1401,  Washington,  DC,  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass.  02155, 

A  Sandra  Sedacca,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

B  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A  Seward  &  Kissel,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets,  Inc.,  165 
Broadway,  New-  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

A  Sha-A',  Plttman,  Potts  k  Trowbridge,  c/o 
Ramsay  D  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW.  {900-S), 
Washington,  D  C   20036. 

B  Consolidated  Grain  k  Barge  Co,  5100 
Oakland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  C3110. 

A  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  k  Trowbridge,  1800 
M   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B  Datapoint  Corp  ,  9725  Datapolnt  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A  Shaw-,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge,  1800 
.M  Street  NW.,  Washington,   DC,   20C36. 

B.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c  o  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111 
19th   Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 


A  Stepl-.en  Sllblger.  1G25  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C  20036 

B  American  Federation  of  State  County 
and  .Mu.-ilcipal  Employees  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street   NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Ruth  L  Sky,  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  2211  Congress  Street,  Portland, 
Maine  04122 

B,  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  2211 
Congress   Street.   Portland,   Maine   04122 

A  Owen  Meredith  Sma-*-,  1612  Sixteenth 
Avenue,  South  Nashville,  Tenn.  37213. 

A  Deibert  D  Smith,  Communications 
Satellite  Corp,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Washington.  DC   20024. 

B.  Ccrr.m.unlcatlons  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L  Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  DC    20024, 

A  Robert  B  Smith,  Jr  ,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC     20005. 

B  Phar.Tiaceutlcal  Manufacturers  A,ssocla- 
tlon,  1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Robert  T  -S.-nlth.  Wejerhaeuter  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW  ,  No  902.  Washington. 
DC,  20006. 

B   Weyerhaeuser  Co  .  Tacoma,  Wash   98477 

A  Soules,  McCamlsh,  Ingram,  Martin  Ai 
Bro-A-n.  900  Milam  Building.  East  Travis  at 
Soledad.  San  Antonio,  Tex 

B  Datapolnt  Corporation  9725  Datapolnt 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  Tex   78284. 

A     David    P     Stang,    1625    K    Street    NW.. 

WashlngTon   DC   20006 

B,  Superllte  Builders  Supply,  Inc..  4150  West 
Tur.-:ey.  Phoenix.  Ariz   85019. 

A-  Sta'e  of  Sovith  Dakota,  Department  of 
TVensportatlon,  Division  of  Railroads,  Pierre. 
S.  Dak.  57501. 

A  Stroock  i  Stroock  &  Lavan.  U50  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  Crou-n  Coach  Corporation,  2';28  E  :2;h 
street,  Lcs  Angeles.  Ca'.lf.  S0021. 

A  Stroock  k  Stroock  A-  Lavan,  1150  I7:h 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  150  E  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr  .  General  Mil's. 
Inc  .  P  O,  Box  1 113,  Minneapolis.  Minn   66440 

B,  General  Mills,  Inc  .  PO  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn,  65440. 

A.  Surrey  k  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    2noD5. 

B  Amsterdam  A;  Rotterdam  Bank,  Heren- 
gracht  595.  1000  EH,  Amsterdam.  The  Nether- 
lands. 

A.  Joe  Tallakson.  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20005. 

B.  Sense.   Inc,    ifcr   Quinfiult    Indian    N*- 
tlonl.  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont  Avenue  N'V' 
Washington,  DC   20005. 

A  Elinor  D  Talmadge.  Tanners'  Council  c-f 
America,  2501  M  Street  NW  ,  Wasl-.l.-.gtoa, 
D  C  20037, 

B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America,  2501  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C    20037. 

A,  C,  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B  Em.presa  Brasllerla  de  Aeronautlca,  S.A., 
(EMBRAER I  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

A  Dennis  J  Taylor.  Bennett  k  Taylor.  3238 
Prospect  Street  N'i.V  ,  Washington.  DC   20007, 

B  Central  States  Health  k  Life  Co.  of 
Omaha.  Box  34350,  O.maha,  Nebr    68134. 
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A  !>>  l'r^^s  Avs.i ,  .Atr-i.  In-  MJ  hft--.'  ■'•-''• 
8ire<ft.  Nrw  Y.-rW,  N  Y    lUiJ'Jl 

H  J.ip.u\  Kisherlrs  AsmkU'i^'Ii  ''  '•  I  Ak.i 
mkH  1    Miiitt'.o  K u.   Ionno    J<«t>«:i 

A  'Ihevrnot,  Mniras  A-  S*  fircr  'il'r  112S 
1120  Connectlcu'.  A-.mui-  NW  U  ,i-,hi;-.k;ton, 
D  C    20036 

H  AmrrU-aii  rr'rnlrvim  Kt-n.-.r.-s  Avsocla- 
tUm.  1?00  18th  Strfft  NVV  Sul'r  f  '7  W.ish- 
lnt;to!i,  DC    7(i0.m 

A  Thevfnut.  N!urray  .<.-  S.  h.rrr  .S.il'r  !!28, 
1120  ConnecUcut  A\fr.iir  N'-V  VVa.sh;r'.K'":' 
n  C    200,16 

H  Kastern  Airlines  lOiO  15th  i^-.ref  NW 
Wa.stiliig-on.  I)  C    2(XM15 

A     W     Held    Thompson      ['o-orn.'\r    F>.-"r:.- 
rower    Co  ,    1U(K)    Peniisyl  v«n;a    Aven  le    NW 
Waahltigton    UC    20068 

B  I-oMriiac  KlerTlr  Fower  C"  1  >00  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NVV.  Washui^tun.  DC 
20'.>6H 

A  H  J  Tire  Marathon  Oil  Co,  IBhI  N! 
S're»!-.  NW  ,  WashUiKtoii    DC    20036 

H     Mura-h;in   Oil    Co      FlndUv     Ohio   4.SH40 

A  W.'i!  !».  c  I,  'nnutiCMV  Hr*.p.vr  ;  \'  Ca- 
tersun,  18^0  K  Street  NW  .  W&Ah.:i^ton.  DC 
2o<xirt 

I!  A. I.e.-',- in  i.'is'ltu'e  "f  L'rr'.r.ed  I^;^.:;c 
Accountants.  ISJO  I  street  NW  Washir.gtin 
DC  20006  »nd  O  Connor  i  Ha:. nan  1914 
rennsv'.vanla  Avrnvie  NW  .  W  ash.r;gl,:ii  DC 
200'  rt 

A  D.v.Ul  R  Toll  1025  Connecticut  Averiue 
N  .V  ,    S  ote    1214     Wa.'ihmg'Ain     DC     2003« 

n  Gl't"  Service  f'nrp)  100  Ititerpace  V&rt 
vkdv,   I'lir^lppany    N  J    07054. 

A    Waiidii    iiAOserid    National  Cable  Tr>- 
vlsUjn  A-.-..  .  i.i'i    ri    Inc     918  16th  Street  NW 
Wft.'.h'ii^-,':.    UC    20006 

H  N.i'.  r-.a;  Cn'ile  Television  As.sor latlr.n 
l!ic  9  1H  16lh  S'.reet  NW  Washlnh'-on.  DC 
2C0Cfl 

A  f'h'.ap  Tra%«K'lone.  Apar'mer-t  H  110 
JOO  S    Van  D-irn  Street.  Alexandria    Va    22.li4 

B  National  Community  Artlon  A^-encv 
E.Kecutive  Directors  .^5sc  clatlnn  815  15th 
Street   NW  ,   Wa.sh:ngton.   DC    200u5. 

A  Hubert  Tra'.allle  F'otlatch  Corri  1015 
15th  Street  NW  ,  No  8ol.  WasM'.t;'  r.  DC 
2000  5 

B  Potlatch  Corp  .  1'  O  B-..J1  J5'jl,  San  F'ran- 
c!.S(-,>    Ciilir    041  li> 


A  Cpdske.  Kelly  A:  Spellacy,  Mil  l'.)t:. 
St.'t-el   NW  .  Wuihlngton,   D<'    200:in 

11  Yellow  Cab  of  Harttord  8  Je.vel  Court. 
lUrtr.rd.  Conn    OSIO.I 

A  CtUltv  Nur'.ear  Wa.-,te  .Mana^jrinei.  t 
Oroup,  c/o  KdH'in  t:e>'r:c  Institute  1111 
19th  Street  NW     U  .iM-.ii.gti  n    DC    200.(6 

A     Vaii     Nr^.t      h'rclniai;     A     SutcUtTe      IJJO 
19th  Street  NW     Sil'>'  500    Wanlun^".  n    DC 
20036 

U  Hawaiian  Kle'tric  C'o  P  f.)  ll"<  2750 
Honolulu.  Ha-Aall  ;)'-,840 

A  Van  Nes^  Keldnian  *  SutclifTe  1220 
19th  S-reet  NW  .  Sjlte  500,  Washington  DC 
200,1" 

B  I'nion  Carbide  Corp  1  730  Penn.sylvAnt.A 
Avenue  .NW  ,  Wa.shln(jtiin    DC    200<.)fi 

A  Verner.  MlpTert  Bernhard  At  MrPher- 
B<jn.  IfiSO  I.  Street  NW  Wa.>>hlngto:i  DC 
20036 

B  Kemlrondurtor  Indu.^try  A.ssoclatton 
20.t80  Tovin  Ccn.ter  Lane  Sul'e  155  Cuper- 
tino. Calif   'j'o:4 


11     I    A  a    Klectrlc   Light   ct   Power   Co     [■  q 
Ikii    .r:.    Cedar  R*pldj,   Ioj.a  52406 


A     Dou 


la.s  K    V  ii; mer    Purelv/ed  Veterans 


of    Amerl.a     4  150    K.H.st    Wrj'    Hl^;h«!\y     S\il'e 
yoO    Was'imKton    DC    20014 

B  Paraly/e,l  Veterans  of  AtnerSa  4350 
Ea-st  West  Hi^-hnay  Su'.-r  900  Wa.shlnK''  n 
DC    20014 

A  Howoj-rl  \V  Wahl  240  Eartnn  Shore 
Drive    Ann  Arbor,  M.ch    48105 

B  Berh'el  Pjwer  Corp  777  I-;as'  Fren 
ho'.ver  Parkwav,  PC)  B'X  1000  A.-in  Arrxr 
Mlrh    481  OfS 

A  W.A'd  Harltrader  &  Ros,  1300  lOtt-. 
Street    NW      Washington     DC"     20036 

B  Wh.lt.-iey  National  Bank  of  N>*  Orlean.s 
228  -■■".a'.n'    Chiir'.es  Avenue    Neu    Orlrar.":    I  a 

"OKiO 

A    Charls   K     Walker    .•.vv.iii'.s     !:.■  17'1 

Per.nsylvanla  Avenue  NW     Wa-vh'.  ;>■.■  i    .  DC 
aOOO"! 

B     .*irr."rl -an    Irlephoi.e    A-    Trle>;rtt[)t.  Cn 

111')     2o.>,.     STcet     NW        Wa.si.lngt<>:.  DC 
2 Of-  !>-. 

A     Krnrst     R      Warner     Jr       DC.A     InTrna- 
tional     Inc.    1225   lath  Street   NW      Washing; 
ton,  DC    ZOOS'! 

B  DO  A  International  I;ic  (for  .o..freav;a 
75  rue  la  B.ie'le  Paris  Seme  France  1  1225 
19th    STf-et    NW  ,    Wash:n^*'>n     I)  C    20036 

A  Hirare  .S  Webb.  PO  Box  351.  Ceda: 
Rapld,s    I'i'.va  5240« 


'S-o.^. 


A     Wiiis'er    A    ShrtTlelcl,    1200    Nrvk-    \{.,rr.: 
shire    Avcn.if    NW      S.ilte    350.    Wa,shink 
D(      200,f; 

B  SKanska  1  V  S  A  j ,  Inc  ,  8330  Old  Court- 
hou'^e  Road,  liuiIdinK  Tycon  2.  Suite  500 
Vle!.i..i.  \'a    22180 

A  R<.!)ert  K  Uelgend,  Jr.  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp  950  I.  Enfant  Pla/a  SW  . 
Was'ilngton,   DC    20024 

r.  C"ornmunlratlons  Satellite  Corp  ;,  ,0 
I.  Knf.-vnt  I'ia.-a  SW  ,  Washlngttm.  DC    200:4 

A  WllkUnson  Cr.igun  A:  Barker.  1735  New 
Wi'ii.    Avenue   NW,    Washington.   DC    2000'! 

B  European  Travel  Cummlsalon.  488  Mam- 
&on  Avenue    New   Y'ork.  N  Y    10022 


A  Wiiliarns  A  Jen. sen,  1101  Conne-  tlcit 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Aniert'an  Trucking  As.soclat!on  ^,^o 
First   Street   SK      Washington.    DC     2000.' 

A  Wi::i«n'..s  A  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avfu.  le  NW  S;:*e  500  Washington  DC 
200  ifi 

B  I.;'.:.d  Hasrs  PO  Bon  1 447,  Port  Arthur 
Tei    77f)4  0 

A  Wi.liHnis  A  Jer.sen  1101  Conne'-tlcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  500,  W»shlngt(,n  DC 
200J6 

B  Paralyzed  Ve'crans  of  America,  410 
Ka-s'-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  WashUifit^h. 
DC    20014 

A  Kim  Y'elton,  8120  Kenton  Street,  Silver 
Spring    Md    20910 

B  Amerlcai;5  I'nlted  (or  Separation  of 
Church  and  S'ate  8120  Kenton  Street,  Sil- 
ver Sprint;    M:l    20010 

A  Y'otmg  Woma.ns  Christian  Home.  SU 
Sec  ,nd    Street   NE     Waihtngton.   VC    200W. 

A  Kevin  B  Zrese  530  Eighth  Street  5E . 
Washl.-.gto.n    DC    20003 

B  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marruana  Dews  (NORMM,  630  Eighth 
S'.'ee'   SK     Washlng'on    DC    20003 

A  ^.u^kert,  -Scoutt  A  Rasenberger.  880  I7th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,   DC    20006 

B  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch.  757  Third 
Avenue,  Ne.v  Y'ork,  S  \'    10017 
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Kep:n'F^rm.'"""""=  ''"'"''''"  "'"'  "'°'"^'-'  '~^  "'"  -  -"P-  -<^  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  tho  Quarterly 

Tlie  follotving  quarterly  rcporU  were  submiltpd  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1980: 
m.  O.E  Co,T  WrxH  ....  Srcarr.H.  or  th.  Sr..xx  a.o  Fx..  Two  Cop:«  With  ™=  Ct.,.K  or  ™k  Hons.  or  Rr...s^.rn-^. 
TT.1S  pa«e  (page  1,   1,  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  ,on  tl.e  back  or  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data 
P..C  an  "X"  Bn.ow  th.  ArPaoPai^T,:  Lttte.  oa  Fichhe  ik  the  Box  at  tmE  Right  or  thk  •Report"  Heading  Below 
•■P.n-iMrN..T"  RxPOKT  ("Registration")  :  To  ••register."  p,ac«  an  •■X"  below  the  letter  "?•■  and  f.U  out  page  1  only 

"''"7u""'Fm7u\"Jt°h'pari%?d'?ag?rand^^^^^^^^^  ^°^'"^  ^^  '^^^  «^P-^'  P'-^  -  "X-  below  the  appropriate 

bered  .,  page  ■•3."  and  th'e  rest  or  lull  pag  s  should  L  "4  '••T!:'  .retc"  "rJparau'on'lnd  ^ m'"  ""'  '''^"°"^'  '''''  ^'^^"''^  ^^  ""- 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  or  t^e  Act  '^  '"  ^"°^^='"«  ''""^  Instructions  will 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 

PUMTTANT   TO   PeDE«AL    REGtTUlTIO.S    OF    LOBBTING   ACT 


<St;ARTCR                     '^ 

p 

lEt 

2d       3d 

4th 

1  Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A"  - 
(1)   "Employee 


(b) 


-To^nif  .7»n*"      "^r"  T'P°''"  ^°™  '"^y  ^'^  ^"'l  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual   as  fo"cws' 

■-'T^^'^oy..'  .  A''r^X^^l\:XTl^^^^^^^^^^^^  rirthe 

filing  a  Report  as  an  •■employee"  )  reiauons  nrmj.  partners  and  salaried  stall  members  of  such  f-rm  may  Join  In 

sitaiif^  R°Ei^'.Tr^°An"  "  r°  •>'=Ployer".  wTlte  •None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

uTEm"lo^:;^ru'bJec^^:re^°c7S'mVs'en"arltrL'™       ^°  '^^'"'"^'^  ','^  ^^P°^^  '''^  ^^^  ^^P'-^^"''  ^'PO^^l 
nied  by  their  agents  or  employees  '^'"'''"'"""'^  ^'*  "°'  ""'^^'^  °'  ^^''=  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

''mJfb'y't^7;.mp]oye/.°  '"'  ^"  """  '''  "'""^^'  ^'''""^  ^"^  "'  ^^  ""--'^  °^  ^^'^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  arc 


A  OacANiZATioN  OR  Individual  Fn.rNo: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  or  business. 


2    ir  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  emcloveM 
who  wui  file  Reports  ror  this  Quarter.  "K<:""5  or  empioyew 


^JZ  7.  i7-tl^ulTr''u^rdmaK^n^''rj^?;u:y"gn?nc"d  b'l^Tr'our^/Vm^n'oV^'rh^""^^^^"^^^^^^  ^'P'--".  -"pt 

r.r.-nbersof  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contrn'uUon  of  each  memSlr  ?^^  'k  ^'  ^^"^•^"^'l  ^'  ^'-''^  err.ployer.  but  a;i 

cnepcr.on  but  p..yment  therefor  Is  made  by  another.  a^Se°H:St-:iT^i;^^o°th%e^S\^;^ 


EMPLOTta  -  state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business,     ir  there  Is  no  employer,  write  •'None. 


.tt..ip,.ng,  dlrecuy^r  l7c;irccS^'oTn"-rnce;'h"e^pragror  :er^'arorS:rat'i^^n"""The\r  ■4"gi^r:. '^^.^°"'  "^T'  "''^  ^"-'-"^  ^'^ 

r:A^et.'::^-:?-^-s:^°i;:^^-!r^^r-'"«  °-^-^^^ '-  eitherH^srrcongrS'^^^n^!:^:^^^  x;^i^::ite;^^;;;i^yT-; 

.ct  a^Vre^qr/drme'^' P^eiri^iry^Xon^R^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^'^'^"^'^  "^'"""'  -«-^^^'°-  -''^  i^^^'vlduals  subject  to  the  Lcbbvlng 

-ei'^ed  ^.XrnlTil'n.rr!',  o^"v';lrln^^o^LTc"tlL"':.,tV  l*^gTslrtIl^ln^resL"  ^^'  ''''  °'  ^^^^  -^^'^^^  '^-^-  -  ---  -^>-  ^--  --er 


C   LrctsLATivE  INTEKESTS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  In  Connection  therewith: 

1    State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 

t.'.e  Interests  are  to  continue,    ir  recelpU 

and    expenditures    In    connection    with 

legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  OfBce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

,  ^    ^  ^*"''"  """'  '■  '•  "'"'  ^  ">  ^^«  ^P""  below.    Attach  addlUonal  pages  ir  more  space  Is  needed) 

«~"^^'  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Iten?  ••C4"  and  fin  ou^  Item     D"lnA  ^p"^:.,"""  k''?"^'  "'*  °^  compensation  Is  to  be. 
«--..e  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Qumerly"  Repor^^  '^^  ^^^^  °^  '^'"  P^^''     °°  ^  =  '  ^^'-«^P'  to 


2.  State  the   general   legislative  Interests  or 

the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  or  statutes,  where  known;'  (d) 
whether  ror  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  or  those  pubJlcatlcr.s  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, setrorth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  dale  of  distribution  (rl) 
nam.e  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor    (if    publications   were    received    as   a 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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Not*  on  Itim  "D  "—(a)  In  General  The  trrm  •contribution-  Includrs  anything  of  r-alur  Whrn  an  nrganlratlon  or  Individual  uMi 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  .i  campaign  attempting  tu  mnuence  le^islatiun,  money  received  b  >•  .«uch  organisation  or  Individual— for 
§uch  printed  or  duplicated  matter- Is  a  ■contribution  "  "The  term  contribut  ir.n-  Includes  a  j;i;t  suhsrrit)tiun.  loan,  advance  or  deposit 
oX  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceahie,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  303(3  (  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)  Ir  This  Ripo«t  Is  ro«  an  EMPtoYr*  —ill  In  Grne-al  Item  "D "  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  recelpU  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will   be  made.   In   accordance   with   legislative   Interests 

(11)  Receipts  of  Bu.iricvi  Firmi  a'ld  /nciu  idua;.? —A  business  f\rm  i  ■,  r  Indlvlduall  which  Is  Bubject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  rea»on  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  mr.uence  legislation  — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  bu.smesj,  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation  — will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report 

(1111  Recripts  or  .Wu/M.u-p.  .,•  (>-gan:zatu>n^  —Somr  •  rk:a;.lza' 1-  lis  do  n..t  receue  ai.v  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  -o  mnuence  legislation  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  .<.  general  fund  raised  bv  dues  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percenMge  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  tlie  percentage  of  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  m.iy  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  -r  more  Is  to  be  listed    regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

{<-)  Ir  Tmi.s  Hri-oiir  Is  for  ks  Accnt  or  Kmployei  -(1|  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
'D  5"  (received  tor  servlcesi  and  '  U  12  '  (expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  it 
will  be  presumed   that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection   with  legislative  interests 

(111  Employe-  a3  Cnntr-butor  of  tSOO  or  Afore —When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary  tee  etc  .  amounts 
to  1500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  '  D  14  "  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the     employer"  has  been  given  under  Item     13     on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RxcriiTs   (Including  CoNT«iBrTioNs  and  Loans): 

Fin  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Hem  is  "None."  write  -None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  »500  or  more 

1.  • .  -Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan,  1  through  this  Quarter) 

II Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  jj.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

I.  9..... .    -  Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.1 --    Receipts   from   sale  of    pnn'e.i    ,r   duplicated    matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no" 

B    • Received  for  services  le  g  ,  sal.iry,  tee,  etc  )  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

—  loans  I   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

e.  • Total  for  this  Quarter    (Add   Items  "1"  thr-ugh  ".^"i  days  of  this  Qua.'t'-r  total  $500  or  more, 

7.  9 Received  during  previous  yu,irter5  of  calendar  year  »..      v.  i, 

^                                                             •  Attach  hereto  plain  sheet.s  of  p.Tper,  approximately  the -Mze  of  this 

e.  • TOTAL   from   Jan,    1    through    this    Quarter    ,  Add      6"  ^^f    *-'^^l'';.''  ^ ■•''■''  '^'■<^."  '^,<-  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

jnjj  ..7..,  e,  -«  Address  of  Contribu-'  r  ',  and  indicate  whether  the  I.i.st  d,.-.    ,r  the 

prrlfxl  IS  March  31.  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31      Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  m  accordance  with  the  following  example 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  /oon       .    "-Sec    303(8)  .  A^^ount         Name  and  Address  Of  Contnbutor 

9    $ Total  now  (,.wed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  • Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("f  f nod "  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11    • Repaid  toothers  during  this  Qu.irter  $1,500  CX)     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  NV. 

11.78500     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg  ,  Chicago.  Ill 

13.  •- .."Expense  money  '  and   Reimbursements  received  thU  

Quarter  »3.284.00     Totax. 


Norr  ON  Item  "E"  —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expendl- ure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
302(  b  1  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(bi  Ir  T.iLs  Report  Ls  fur  an  Agent  or  Knu-ioyif  In  the  case  r  f  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph    iltem     L  6    1    and   travel,   f.jod.   i^lglng    and   rntert.iinn.e :.t    ,Ite:n   "E  7"). 

E.  EiPiNDrn;K3  (iNCLt-DiNC  LOANS)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

Fill  In  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  la  "None,     write  "None"  In  the  .ipaces  following  the  number 
ErpendHures  (other  than  loans)  i^an^  Made  to  Ot'ierj 

1,  « Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a      ,  .  ioan  .  .  ."—Sec    302  bi. 

a.  # Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commlsaloiis    (other   than   Item  ''^  * Total  now  owed  to  per.-,^  ri  filing 

.,j,.j  13  I Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14  I Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

8.  t — Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  - 

4.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution  ""  It«:'P'«nt»  «' Expenditure,  of  •10  or  More 

"*                 "  In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:   Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

$.  • Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities  etc)  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and   tabulate  data  as   to 

B.  I Telephone  and  telegraph  expenditures    under  the  following   heading:    "Amount."     Date 

"     *^  or  Dates.       Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,       Purpose,"     Pre- 

'''■  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  pare  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

8.  • Ail  other  expenditures  Amount  Date  or  Dates — Same  and  Addn-is  of  Rcciptent— Purpose 

•1.750  00  7-U,          Roe  Printing  Co,   3214   Blank   Ave,  St,  Louis. 

B.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  Mo— Printing   and   mailing   circulars  en   the 

,n    ,                  _          ^    .    ,      ,  ■  Marshbanks  Bill  " 

10.  • Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  12,400  Ou  7-15.  8   15.  9-15       Britten  A:  Blateri    3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washingti  II     D  C —Public    relation* 

IX.  • TOTAL  from  January  I  tHrough  thU  Quarter  (Add  "9"  """*  "'  *^"'' '"'  P"  '"""'''■ 

»«1  "lO")  •4,150DO  TOTAI, 

PAQX  3 
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A  Robert  J  Aagre  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Itl5  H  Street  NW,. 
Wa.shlngton    D  C    20062 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20062 

D     (6)    $1,378       E     (9/    $278  55 

A  Paul  C  Abenante,  Suite  850,  2020  K 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  An.erlcan  Bakers  Association,  Suite  850 
2020  K  Street   NW      Washington,   DC    20006. 

D     1 6)    $390       E     >9)    $6  10 

A  Thomas  O  Abernethy,  3973  Stuart  Place, 
Jackson   Miss   39211 

13  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington  DC  20036 

U     i6i    $1,500       E     (9)    $222  29, 

A  Abourezk  Shack  &  Mendenhall.  1129 
20th  Street  NW  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Eazor  Expre.ss.  Inc  .  Eazor  Square,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa   15201 

D     (6)    $200 

A  Abourezk,  Shack  &  Mendenhall,  1129 
20th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Klowa-Comanche-Apache  Intertribal 
Land  Use  Committee.  PO  Box  72.  Lawton, 
Okla   73501 

U     1 6)    $375 

A     Abourezk.    Shack    A:    Mendenhall,    1129 

20th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500    Washington,  DC 
200J') 

B  Kootznoowoo  Inc  PO  Box  116, 
Angoon     Alaska  99820 

A  Abourezk  Shack  &  Mendenhall  1129 
20th  Street  NW  Suite  600,  'Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  PO 
Box  1283   Miami,  Okla  74354 

A  Abourezk,  Shack  i  Mendenhall,  1129 
20th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Ukpeagvlk  Iniiplat  Corp  ,  PO  Box  427, 
Barrow   Alaska  99723 

A  James  P  Abraham.  231  Macomb  Street 
Box  209   Valentine   Nebr   69201 

B  National  Youth  Pro-Life  Coalition.  PO 
Box  67,  Newport   Ky  41072. 

E     (9)    $16750 

A  Shern.an  Abrahamson,  Control  Data 
Corp  ,  3717  Columbia  Pike    Arlington    Va 

a  Control  Data  Corp  ,  3717  Columbia  Pike. 
Arlington,  'V'a 

D     1 6)    $50       E     (9)    $40  40 

A  ACLI  International  Inc  .  717  Westches- 
ter  Avenue.   White   Plains.   NY     10604 

A      Actors     Equl'v     Association,     165     West 
46th  Street,  New  York.  NY    10036, 
D    i6)  $2,500       E    i9i   $2,500 

A,  Bruce  Adam>i  2030  M  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C    20036, 

D    i6)   $6,400 

A  Charles  F  Adam,s.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies  1899  L  Street. 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  .American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 
10017 

D.  (8)  $5,000      E   (9)  •750, 

A  John  J  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C  20006, 


B  Ethyl  Corp  ,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Hichmond,  Vb 

.\  John  J  Adams.  1919  Peniisy.vania  Ave- 
nue   NW  ,  Siiiie  700.  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  VEFCO  7ih  &  Franulm  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Va 

D    i6)   $425 

.^  Kenneth  R  Adams  Volkswagen  of 
America,  iiiC  ,  475  L  Enta..t  Plaza  SW  Suite 
245  '.  Washmgt-jn    DC    20024 

B  VolkiWdgen  ot  America,  Inc.  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,   Warren.,  M:c:.    48'.'92 

D     i6)    $300 

A  Hobson  H  Adcock,  700  Anderson  HDl 
Road,  Purchase.  N  Y    10577 

B  PepsiCo  .  Inc  ,  700  Ande'son  Hi::  Road 
Purchase    N  Y 

D    (6)   $600 

A     V     J     Adducl,   Motor   Vehicle    Manufac- 
tirers  Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc 
19U9    K    Street   NW  ,    Suite   3'-'0,    Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Ma.nutacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Inc  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich   48202 

D.   (6)   $25. 

A  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co  ,  Triad  Of- 
fice Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake  S.,.:- 
cess,  N  Y    11042 

E    (9)  $1,721  63 

A      Aerospace     Industries     Assoclat.on     o' 
America,     inc.     1725     DeSales    Street     NW 
Wa-hlng;on.  DC    20036 

D     l6j    $12,136,34.      E     (9)    $12,13634, 

A  Donald  G  Agger,  DQA  International 
Inc  ,  1225  I9th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

B  DOA  International,  Inc  (for  Govern- 
ment  of  Morocco,  Rabat,  Morocco)  1225  19th 
Street    NW  .    Washington,   DC.   20036 

A   Randolf  H    Aires   Sears    Roebuck  &  Co  , 

1211     Connecticut    Avenue    NW  ,    Suite    802 
Washington,  D  C    20036 

B  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co  ,  Sears  Tower, 
Clilcago    111    60684 

D     (6(    $450       E     (9)    $57  75. 

A  O  Colburn  Aker.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.  1425  K  Street  NW  'Washing-ton.  DC 
20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  ,  633  TT:lrd  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y.  10017 

A  Akin  Oump  Hauer  &  Feld  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  No  400,  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  Alaska  Interstate  Co  ,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051,  Wesihelmer  Road,  Houston,  Tex 
77056 

A  Akin,  Oump,  Hauer  &  Feld,  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  No  400  Washing- 
ton, D  C   20036 

B  American  Petroleum  Partners,  350  North 
Saint  Paul,  Dallas,  Tex,  75201 

A  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld  :3,i3  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

B  Brooklyn  Industrial  Development  Corp 
2   Belmont   Avenue.  Rye.   N  Y.   10580. 

D    (6)    $200 

A  Akin.  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20036 

B  Cltv  of  Houston,  Cltv  Hall,  Houston 
Tex    77001 

D.   (6)   $7,000. 

A  Akin.  Gump.  Hauer  &  Feld  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  N'AV,,  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 


B  The  Coastal  Corp.  Nine  Greenw6> 
Plaza,  Houston    'I  ex    77046 

D     <C,    $22  000       E     (9,    $1.639  31 

A  Ak..,,  (iinp  Hauer  k  Feld  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  No  400,  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  Contract  Carrier  Conference  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC,  20036 

A  Ak:n,  Gump  Hauer  A:  Feld  :3''3  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  No  40C  Washington. 
D  C   20036 

B  Deloltte  Hasklns  A;  Sells  1114  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N  Y    10036 

A  Akin,  Gun-.p  Hauer  A:  Teld  l,i3o  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  No  400  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  Energol  Corp.  Inc.  FO  Box  91246 
Seattle,  Wash  98108 

A  Akin,  Gump  Hauer  A;  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  No  400  Washington 
U  C   20036 

B  Fllmways  Inc  2049  Century  Park  East 
Los  Ai^-eles,  Calif   90067 

A  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  A:  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400,  WMh> 
mgton,  D  C    20036 

B     FSC   Corp,    no   East   59th   Street,   37til 

Floor,    New    York,    N  Y     10022 
D    !6(    $2,000 

A     Akin,   Oump,   Hauer   A:   Feld,    1333   New 

Hampshire  Avenue  NW     No   400   Washington. 
D  C   20036 

B  E  &  J  Gallo  Winery,  PO  Box  1130, 
Modesto,  Can:   95353 

A  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  A:  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

B  General  Cryogenics,  Inc  2524  Rodney 
Lane   Dallas   Tex   75229 

D    '6i    $500 

A  Akin  Gump,  Hauer  &  Feld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  A-.enue  NW,.  Sul'.e  400.  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036 

B  Goldston  OH  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22568 
Ho'viston.  Tex.  77027. 

D    i6l    $1,000 

A  Akin,  G-.imp,  Hauer  A  Feld  1333  New 
Hampshire  A-.enue  NW  N,:  4'  L  Wash'ngton. 
D  C   20036 

B  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp  21  111 
Chagrin  Boulevard   Cleveland   Ohlc  44122 

A  Akin  Gump,  Hauer  A;  Fe'd  1333  New 
H:imp«!':re  Avenue  NW  N'  400  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuel  Co,  1102  Sixth 
Street   New  Orleans  La  70115 

A  Akin  Gump  Ha  ler  A-  Feld  1333  New 
H.'.mpshlre  Avenue  NW  No  4i  0  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  MAPCO,  Inc  1800  South  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue  Tulsa,  Ohio  74119. 

A  Akin,  Gump  Hauer  A-  Feld,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  ol 
Harris  County,  PO  Box  61429.  Houston.  Tex. 
77208 

D     I  6  ,    $8  000 

A    Akin     Gump,   Hauer   A-   Feld     1333   New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW  .    Suite    400     Wash 
Ington.  D  C    20036 

B  Military  Accessories  Serv'ce  Association 
Inc,  Two  Park  Avenue.  Suite  1118.  New 
York,  NY    10016. 

D    (61   $1,200, 

A  Akin,  Gump,  Hauer  A:  Feld  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20036 
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B  National  Aisoclatlon  of  Condomlnluin 
t    Cooperative    Housing,    MIS    N.    buerldaii 

U         '>:     ».i     ■'■• 

A  AK!n  O  .n.f  !!,i  ,e-  ^  Keld.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Aveiute  NW  .  No  4iiO.  Washington. 
I)  C   20j38 

B  New  Energy  Corp  of  Indiana.  915  ISth 
Street  NW      No    200    Waanin»iton.  DC.  30005 

A     Akin    tlunip.    Hauer   A-    Feld.    1333   New 

Hamp.shlre  Avenue  NW  s.;;'.e  400  Washlng- 
•.:n    U  C    JOtJ.iti 

B  Northvn»»'  a;».sk«!!  Plpe.mr  Co.  1801  K 
strfft    NW      N.'    Ji  ;     W  a.s.un^ton     DC     20006 

U    ■  fi .   1500 

A  AKiii  O  ;:iip  Ha  ler  ,v  Keld.  1333  New 
Hamp.sh;rf   Avei.  .r   N  W     Suite  400.  Waahlng- 

■.  :,     I)  I       JiMU') 

It  N  r'>.'xrs\  Pipeline  C'i>  .  3M  Fa.^t  S^rond 
.s.-..:i    ^.i.-   laKe  City.  Utali  84;;; 

\  AK;n  Clump  Hauer  A  Feld  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  .  Suite  400.  Washing- 
t»jn.  U  ('     200J6 

U  K.:iK';:n^  Bros  Bttri'.u;ii  .^  Uu;.c>  Com- 
blnfil  '^!,  lA-t  Inc  .  1015  ISlh  Stre«t.  NW.. 
Wastu.;^:.  ri     DC    20036 

A  .\Ki:i  Ur  imp  Ha  .er  ^^.  Feld.  1333  New 
Hampsi;,:.-  v.enu-  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washlng- 
•..n     DC     JOOli; 

H  Sa.iT  Hevnsng  Co.  1700  Houston  Nat- 
ira;  f.a.s  Hiii:d.n^.  Houston.  Texas  77002 

.\     Akin     (iu.-r.p     Hn'.i^r    A    Feld      :131    N>a 
Han'.psh;re  .A'.pn'je  NW     .Suite  4"  '      Wa.'hliv 
■•>n    D  {■    200Jfi 

B  -.►:ears<!:-.  I.oeh  Hhnaiirs  :  .«■  Wai;  Street. 
Nln'.h  Flnor    New   York     NY     10005 

D    ^  B  !   » !  500 

A  .Akin  Cjimp  Ha  irr  V  Feld  :ni  N>  a 
Hampshire  Aver,  le  NW  .Suite  40(i  W&."S.^;lnK- 
tun    D  r    200:!fi 

B  Sun  Co  Inr  ;«i^H  Walnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia  Pa    19103 

D      8 1    tJiX) 

A  iflclii  fiump  Hauer  .V  Feld  13.13  N>* 
Hamp-shlrr  .Avenue  NW  Siil'e  400,  Wa-ihlng- 
ton.    D  C     20036 

B  Sun  Pipe  I  ine  Co  P  O  Box  2039.  Tul8». 
Okia   74S02 

A  Akin  Gump  Ha  ler  A  Feld  133.1  Ne* 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .Sul'e  400  Washln.-- 
ton    D  C    2003fi 

B  Sun  Ship  Inr  .  Mdrton  Avenue  Che.tter 
Pa    1B013 

D    (6  I   $5  000       E    '9  1   $.17  43 

A  Akin  O  imp  Hauer  A  Feld  1333  New 
Hamp.shlre  Avenue  NW  Suite  400  Wash- 
ington   nc    2001fl 

B  Texas  Banker's  A.s.'i.  .i-;a*  If  n  203  West 
Tenth  Street    AusMn    Texas  787  il 

A  Akin  riump  H.»Mer  A-  FpM  nil  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400  Wa-shL-.g- 
ton    DC    20036 

B      Texas     Inst  rumen  tJi     Inc       P  O      Rnx 
225474    MS  241    Dalla.?.  Tex    75295 

D    (Si  J3.000 

A  Akin  dump  Hauer  A-  Feld  1133  Ne« 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Sul'c  400  Wa.'^h- 
Ing'on    D  C    2003e 

B  Vallev  View  Bank  PC)  H<ix1i'U)0  Dallas 
Texa.1  75230 

A  Akin  r.ump  Hauer  &  Feld  1131  New 
Hamp.shlre  Avenue  NV,'  Suite  400  Wa.sh- 
ington     DC     3001« 

B    Vlrkeri  Petroieiim  Corp     p  ri    Hrix   224i 
Wlrhlta     Kansa-s  762"! 

A     Akin     Oumn     Hauer   A    Feld     1111    Nex 
Hamp.ihlre  Avenue  NW     Suite  4'10    WashlnK 
ton    D  C    20036 


B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.  1133  15th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  1130.  Washington.  DC 
20005 

O   (0)  M.OOO      E.  (9)  •3743. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Hauer  it  Feld.  1  (33  New 
Hampshire  A\enue  NW  ,  Suite  400.  Wll.^  ,i:.g- 
tou,  U  C    20036 

B  Worldwide  Church  of  God,  P  O  Box  385. 
Pasadena.  Calif   91103. 

D.  (6)  t600 

A.  Joan  H  Albert.  National  Assooia'i  ^n  <  r 
Casualty  &  Surety  Agents.  600  Pen:. -^  .  a:.  ,> 
Avenue  SE  .  No    202.  Washington    Df     -'iKmi 

B  National  Association  o.'  (  avuaity  ii 
Surety  Agents.  5335  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  . 
No  302.  Washington.  D  C  20018. 

D    (6|    tLSSd       E    (91    •11940 

A  Jamee  J  Albertlne.  Interstate  Na'i;.-al 
Oaa  Association  for  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW    Suite  801.  Washington.  DC   30038 

B  Interstate  Natural  Ou  Association  of 
America  1660  L  Stree-  NW  .  Suite  601  Wash- 
ington. D  C   30036 

D  (6)  •aoo 

A    Alcalde    Henderson,  O'Bannon  &  Bracy. 

1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive.  Suite  1204  Roas- 
lyi.    \a    JJJOi 

H  Air  Klurida  A  .M  F  P  O  5<<2337.  Miami. 
Fla    33159 

A    a;   ailf    Henderson    O'Bannon  A-  Bracy. 

1901  Nur-n  K  .rt  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204. 
R<.-is;\  p.    Va    22209 

B  A:neri  a:.  Fishing  Tackle  Miuiufac- 
•  in-rs  As.s. .nation.  2625  ClearDro.jic  Drive. 
A.-.iiK--    ,1  Heights.  Ill    60005 

IJ       6.    $4  500 

A  Alcalde  Hendcrsfn  O  Bar-.:-,  .n  A  Bra-v 
!'»«)!  North  Fort  .M\er  Drive  Suite  :2u4 
Rossi  yn.  Va    22209 

B  Associated  Industries  nf  Florida  203 
South   Adams  Street    Tallaha.ssee    Fla    23202 

.A  .Alf-alrle  Henders.^n  O  Bannon  A  Brary 
19(11  .North  Fort  Mver  Drive  S  il'e  I2'.'4 
Rossi  yn    Va    22209 

B     The    Brunswu-k    ('orp       One    Brun^wlrk 

Pla/a    .sk.ikie    III    fi0(,;7fi 

A  Alcalde  Henderson  '■)Bann  :n  A  Bra'-v 
1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive.  Suite  1204. 
R  .s.<,lvn    Va   22209 

B    citv  of  T  irson    Tucson,  Arlr. 

I)        6  .     »7,V1 

.\     .Al-ajle    Henders'-n    O  Bannon  A-  Bracy, 

1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive  Suite  1304. 
Ri.s.slvn    Va    22209 

B  C  lalltlnn  for  Energv  FfTlrlrn'  Trans- 
portatlrjn  ISO!  North  For'  .Mver  Drive 
R.)R.s.vn    Va   22209 

D     '6.    »5,0O0 

A  .Alcalde  Hender-..  u  f.)  Bann  .n  ."^  Bra'V 
I9ol  North  Fort  .Mver  Drive.  Suite  12f>4. 
R.isslvn    Va    22209 

B  Conipu'er  Srlen  ps  Corp.  650  North 
s-p  Ivpda  B  ulevard  El  Segundo,  Calif 
:<0245 

D       «  ,     $3  000 

.A  .Alcalde  Henderson,  O'Bannon  A  Bracv 
1901  North  For'  Mver  Drive,  Suite  1304 
Rossi vn    Va   23209 

B  ITie  rontinen'al  Oroup.  Inc  .  One  Har- 
t)'>-Pla?a   stamf 'rd   Conn. 

U       *■■      WOO 

.A  .Alcalde  Henderson  O'Bann  ,n  .■.-  Bracv 
190!  North  F<.r'  Mver  Drive  Suite  1204 
Rossi  vn    Va    2220v< 

B    Newspaper- Br' ladcaster  Committee 

PC)    Box  3412    San  Francisco,  Calif    94119 

D       fi .     »7  000 

A  ,Al'-alde  Henderson  O'Bannon  ,A-  Braov 
I'toi  North  Fort  Mver  Drive.  Suite  1204 
Rosalyn.  Va  32209. 


B  Pan  Amen  .n.  W  :.a  Airways,  In.  ,  pan 
Am  Building.  2  U  1  an^  Avenue,  New  YorK 
N  Y    10017 

D.    (6)    ^3,000 

A  Alcakl'-  lipi.acrs.i,  O  Bannon  A-  Bracy, 
1901  Nort'i  h,:;  ,Mver  Drive  Suite  1204, 
Rosslyn,  Vii    J.J    I 

B  Pratt  ,v  Wti.tney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Mala  Street.  East  Hartford.  (.  unn 

D     1 6)    »:2.0uO 

.A  Alcalde  He:ider-.i,n  olian:i,,n  4:  B.-acy, 
North  Fort  Mjer  Drive  Suite  1204. 
'<    s,s.,ii.  Va    32309 

B  Tan'.pa  Electric  Co.  PO  Box  111. 
Tampa.  Ha    33601. 

D     l6)    11.500 

A  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  A  Bracy. 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive  Suite  1204. 
Rosslyn.  Va   33309 

B  Ttmpa  Port  Authority  P  O  Box  2192, 
Tampa.  Fla  33601 

D.  (6)  •3.600 

A  Alcalde  Henderson  O'Bannon  A-  Bracy. 
1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive  Suite  1204. 
Rosslyn.  Va  33309 

B  Jim  Walter  Corp  .  P  O  Box  22601. 
Tampa,  Fla    13622 

D    i6,   IJ  000 

A  Alcalde  Henderson  O  Bannon  A  Bracy. 
1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive  Suite  '.2'H, 
Rosslyn.  Va   32309 

B  "The  Wildlife  IjfglslBtlve  Fsmd  • '.  A.n.er- 
Ica,  50  West  Broad  Street.  Culun.'jub,  Ohio 
43315 

D    |6|  »6.000. 

A    Alderson.  Ondov.  Leonard  A-  Sween    105 

l-.a.-'  (Jakland  Avenue.  Austin.  Minn    55912 
B     The   Horme!   Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 

,fi  .',;-<  12 

A  Claude  D  Alexander  National  Food 
i'rocejsors  Asaoclatlon  Hl.i  20;h  S'reet  NW  . 
Washington   DC  200J6 

'  .Na'i.Jiial  F(X)d  Processors  Asstjrlatlon, 
i:3J  2oth  S'reel  NW  ,  Wa-shlngton.  DC   20036. 

D.    (6)    $500       E     iB)    »;24  64 

.A  I>  iialrt  C  Alexander  Morgan  I-ewls  & 
B.fkli'-  I  Boo  M  Street  NW  Washin^-ton  DC. 
2<X)  16 

B  C  iir.ml'tee  for  Capital  Formation 
ri,-  .^1.  lu.iclri.d  Reinvestment  1800  .M 
S"p..'  NW  .^uite  800  N  Washington,  DC. 
30O  o; 

D      fi,  $155 

A  I)<:r.a.d  C  Alexand'-  1800  M  Street  .NW  . 
'-  ii'e  HOo    N    Washlngt(..n    DC   20016 

B  Morgan  le'Als  A  Borkus  1 80r  M  Street 
.NW  .  Suite  HOO  N  Wa,shlnpton,  DC  30018 
I  for  Evai-.s  Products  1121  Southwest  Sal- 
mon Stree'    Portland    Oreij   972081 

A  Willis  W  Alexander  American  Bankers 
As50Clatlon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC  20016 

B      American     Hankers     Association       1120 
Connecticut    Avenue    .NW      Washington     DC 
■20036 

D    I  6,   12  SIX)       K    i&i  $14  97 

A  Bar-.ara  Al»-fr  72R  Hardin  Aurora,  HI- 
60506 

B  National  Youth  Pro-l.lfe  Coalition  PO 
Box  67    Newport    Ky   41072 

E    i9i   1167  ."iO 

A  Maxt,.:.  M  .Allcox  Brotherhood  cr  Mam- 
•enance  "f  Wav  Em.nlove.s  400  First  Street 
NW       Ho.     B    -,     Waj-hlngton     DC    2000! 

H  Br  ".»-'l.,"d  of  Maintenance  n'.  Way 
Ir.mt  .,  vt     I2i"..',0   W'(.odward   .Avenvie.  Detroit, 

M      •      4H2  ''t 

U    .6/  »i;  403  24, 
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.A    Anne  Genevieve  Allen,  Rockwell  Inter- 

r..i'i  .n..;  22,tO  East  Imperial  Highway,  El  Se- 
gundo Ca.if    90245 

B  Rockwell  International,  2230  East  Im- 
per.al   Hifihway.  El  Segundo.  Calif,   90245 

D     Ci  $.i03        E    (9)  »3a0. 

A  Roi>ert  D  A.len  2845  Summit  Drive 
Hi;;sborough.    Calif     94010 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  .  50  Beale  Street 
SW  PO  Box  39' 5.  San  ?>;!:.;.•:  c  Calif 
94119 

A,  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20  North 
W'ackcr  Drive   Chicago,  111    60606 
i;      9)    »l>  72  7  66 

A  A;;.unce  to  Save  Enerpy  1925  K  Street 
N',\'     No    ;.0    Washington     DC    20006 

A  Richard  H  .Altman  444  N(,rth  Capl'ol 
St     N'.V      No    412    Wasl.lngton.   DC    20001 

B  Amencan  Israel  Public  A.lalrs  Com- 
mittee.   444    North    Capitol    Street    NW  .    No 

^12.  Wavtunglon    DC    20001 
D      r  ,    $!.i:6  67 

A  Ricard',  R  .Alvarado  6108  Fort  Hunt 
R.,ad    .Alexandria    Va    22307 

B  Lockheed  Corp  ,  PO  Box  551,  Burbank, 
Calif   91530. 

D    (6)  $1,140       E    i9>   $344  46 

A  Rj-bert  .Alvarez  Environmental  Pol.cy 
Center.  317  Penn-^ylvanlu  Avcn'.ic  SE  Waih- 
ington.  DC    20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  Washington  DC  20U',,J 
'  D      6  I    $2  499  99 

A  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFL-CfO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC  20016 

A.  John  O  Ambler  3251  Old  I.ee  Highway 
Suite  500.  Fairfax    Va   22030 

E  National  Limestone  institute  Inc  3251 
Old    Lee    Hif-hwav      Suite     500.    Fairfax.    Va 

22u,Ju 

E       J ,    JIO  22 

A  American  Arts  Alliance,  424  C  Street 
Ni      W'ashln(.-tv,..    D  C   200o2 

D       6      $17.')  1»  JO  16       E     i9,    $46  978  28 

A  American  A.ssoclatlon  of  Foundatloi-.s 
Tor  Medical  Care  11325  Seven  Locks  Road 
Potom.ac   Md   20854 

A  American  A.ssoclatlon  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging  1050  17!h  Street  NW  .  No  770.  Wash- 
ington, D  C   20036. 

D     ,61     $2  822       E     (9)    $2,822 

A  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors 224  Ea.st  High  Street  ElUabethtov^n 
Pa    17022 

D    (6)   »34.67. 

A  American  Association  of  Ophtha'molopy 
1100  17th  Street  NW    Wa,shlncton   DC  20036. 
D.  (6)  »947  50       E    '9.   $947  50 

A  American  Association  of  Professional 
S'ai.dard'-  Review  Organl?atlons.  11325  Seven 
Locks   Road     S'.iite   214     Potomac,    Md     20854 

E      9     $10391 

A  American  Automobile  Association  Sill 
Ob'p.house  Road    Falls  Church    Va    22047 

A  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

D     '61    $48  450  07       E     (9)     $48  450  07 

.A  American  Co'igress  on  Stirvevlng  A 
.Mapcmi;  210  IJttle  Falls  Street,  Falls  Church 
Va    22046 

D     (6)    $510       E     i9)    $2.954  52 


A  American  Council  for  Capital  Farma- 
iion.  19.9  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  NW  No, 
201.  Washington.  DC    20(06 

D     (6)    $4.454  80.      E.    (8)    $4.417  48 

A  .Ani'rican  Council  ;or  Life  Insurance. 
:i. .  I85u  K  Street  NW,  Wash::ig;oi.  DC 
2  '   o6 

E     ,  9i    $;  498  0! 

A  American  Farm  Bureau  Federatioti  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  Ill  60068,  425 
IJth   Street   NW  .   Washington    DC    200'j4 

D     i6)    $75,608,      E,    (9)    $75,508, 

A  American  Federation  of  Labor  A  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Stie'l     NW  ,    Wa-shli.gton,    DC     2OO06 

E     l9i    $149,240  18 

A  .American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  No  100.  McLean.  Va 
22102 

A    American  Honey  Producers  Associatlot; 
PO    Box   368.   .Mmco    Okla,   73059 
D     i6.)    $2.05084       E     i9)    $1.99687, 

A    American  Hotel  &.  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh   Avenue    New   Y'.rk,   NY     10019 
D     (6,    $11609  07.      E     i9)    $6,189  75. 

A    The  .American  Humane  .Association    P  O 
Box    1266    Denver.  Colo,  802j:. 
E     (9)    $1.925  68, 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  (9)   $1,261. 

A  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No  412, 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D     (6 1    $49,384.      E     (9)    $66,470.14. 

A    American  Land  Title  Association,   1828 
L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036 
E     (9j    $3,975. 

A  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secur- 
ity Assistance.  Suite  4400.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW  .  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

D.   i6)   $37,645.02.     E.  (9)   $37,648  02 

A    American   League  of  Anglers,   810   18th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C.  20006, 
D,  |6)  $4,549.19.     E,  (9)  $3,914.59. 

A    American  Library  Association,   50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago   111    60611 
D    (6)   $379,10,      E    (9)   $4,525,76. 

A  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York,  NY  10004;  16:2  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A  American  Meat  Institute.  PO  Box  3556, 
WashlniTton.  DC  20007;  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

D    (6)  $4.85925       E    ^9)  $4.85925 

A   American  Medical  Association   535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill    60610 
D    (6)    $2,025       E    (91   $27.475  39 

A  American  Movers  Conference.  1117  North 
19th  Street.  PC.  Box  9204.  Arlington,  Va 
22209 

E    (9)    $3,053.76. 

A    American  Nuclear  Energv  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE  ,  Washington.  DC 
D,   (6)   $25.099  60.      E.  (9)   $54.345  20. 

-A       American      Ntirses     Association      2420 
Pershing  Road    Kansas  City,  Mo   64108 
D    (6)   $8,755  79       E.  (9)   $8.755  79 
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A     American    Optometrlc    Association     395 
Orchard  Street   Antioch,  111   60002. 
D    (6)  $997  17       E    i9)  $997  17 

.A.  American  Orthotics  A  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation. 1444  .N  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  .  260  Mad- 
ison .Avenue   .New  York.  N  Y    10016 

A  American  Personnel  A  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. f203  Leesburg  Pike  Suite  400,  Fal.s 
Church    Va    22041. 

D     !6i    $24,583       E     i9)   $5,421.59 

A     American   Petrole'um   Institute    2101   L 
Street  .NW     Washington,  D  C    20037 
D    i6,)  $193,201.      E    (9i  $194,601 

A,  American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
1156  15th  Street  >:W     Washington    D  C   20005 
D    (6;   $6,611  41       E    (9i   $5,611  41 

A   American  Podiatry  Association.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20015 
E    (9)   $10,130-33 

A  An-iCrlcan  Postal  Workers  L'nlon,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW  Washington  DC. 
20005 

D    (6,1    $2,849,435  48         E     '5)    $138,026  36 

A  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
DC   20036 

D    i6)   $5,697       E    (9)   $'.5,222 

.A  American  Pulpwood  Association  1619 
Massach'u setts  Avenue  NW  Washington  D  C 
20036 

A  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  964,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

E    (91    $6,350. 

A  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation,  2000  Massachusets  Avenue  N'W., 
Washington    D  C    20036 

D     (6!    $4  353.30      E    (9)    $4,353-30 

A  .American  Soybean  Association  1575  Eye 
Street  NW     No    360    Washington    DC    20005 

A  American  Subcontractors  Association 
815  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20005 

A  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300    Washington,  DC    20036 

D     i6l    $40.92033.      E     (9)    $40,920.33. 

A  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion 1522  K  Street  NW  .  No  828,  Washington, 
D  C    20005 

E     (9)    $130 

A  The  American  Waterways  Operatc-g 
Inc.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101  Ar- 
lington   Va    22209 

D    (6)    $11,148      E,    (9)    $19,901 

A  American  Wateniays  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence Suite  1101.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington. Va   22209. 

E.    (9)    $2,177.76. 

A  Americans  for  Alaska.  Inc.  PO  Box 
60   RIderwood    Md   21139 

D     (6)    $2,076,22,      E     I9)    $1,486.99 

A  Morris  J  Amltay  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW    No   412.  Washington    DC   20001 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  No  412 
Washington.  DC.  20O01. 

D     (6)    •8,134.96. 
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A     Jo!u>    n      Ani.1,    9J5     ■.'••h    -Stree'     NW 

B     Nii'i>  lui.    A-.»ocl»tioi«    of    Realtors.    9123 
I5th   -^••ir     N  A      Washington    UC    20005 
u    iti)   »i  aao     t;     y)   isftu  85, 

A  Edward  A:;  U-rii-ii  i  ••  N\-l  •■»:  ^ra;.^•>' 
Irilfl    H    Stref    NW      W.i.-.:. .:■►:■     :.     l'''     J    ('■' 

a  The  N4';  ;..i.  ririii-.^;.'  .'  .■■  H  .i  r^'r-  N  A 
Wasii.iiK'.  I.     I)  I      .'CK,)<.)«i 

U       «i    ».\'>o 

A.  Aath  'r;v  I.  A:-..ier^.)a,  Sun  Cu  .  laC-.  1800 
K  Stri*f'.  NW  ,-N.i.c  k:^u,  Washington.  DC. 
2000« 

B  Sun  Co  111'-.  ;<>!-)  .VIii'si  :..'  '  1  K  'ad. 
Radnor.  Pa    1U087 

D.    (6)    »■«  '.iJ-i       K       Ui    »'.H  85 

A  John  A  Andeison.  1909  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite  300.  WashlnKton.  D  C   20006 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 
1909  K  Street  NW  .  ijuue  J>  ■"■  i  Miigton. 
D  C,  20(106 

A  J  L  Andersoii,  ;;:iio  I:...  atid  .t;::. 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  a0OO« 

B  Time  Inc.  Time  and  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y    10020 

E  (9i  mm 

A  H<(t3*rt  I,  A:;d(r^.  .1.  i)fi".e  t  Co  .  John 
Deere  Road.  Mollne.  Ill  61265 

B.  Deere  it  Co.,  John  Dee.-    K   aU    .Mollne. 

m.  siass. 

A.  Sally  M  Anderson.  Nailonal  A.isoclatlon 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
Ington,  D  C   20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1T76  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC   20006. 

D.  (6)   MS. 

A  Steven  C  Anderson.  American  Frozen 
Food  Institute.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  .  .No    603.  Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  American  Fro/en  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  R.  ad    M.  Lean.  Va    22103. 

A  Wa'.r.e  r'     \:   lerson.  .Nabisco,  Inc  .  1629 

K  -  .■   NW     .^  ishlngton.  DC  20006. 

»  N.i    ;  luk  .  East  Hanover,  N  J.  07936 

U  '•,:   f.-,     i.u       E.  (9)  »4.141.34. 

A  WMiani  C  Anderson.  UOI  Iflth  STre<»' 
NW     Wa-shington.  DC   20036 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D  C,  20036. 
E    (9i  m 

A.  Robert  C  Angel.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B.  United  .state.s-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N'W  Washington, 
DC    20036. 

D    i6i   $300 

A    Jack    R     Aiit'ell     United   Gas    Pipe    Line 

Co,  1101   17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B    Cnl'ed  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  ,  P  O    Box  1478 

Hiius'j:.      lex 

A  J  Donii;d  A:;:.e-  :  exaro  Inc,  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  .Nu  500.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc  .  20OO  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  I'laJns,  N  Y    lOGSO 

D    1 6)    t200 

A   T  ob'.a.i  An^i   nv    Ke^earch-Cottrell.  Inc  . 

1800  K  Si.Te-    NW  .   Washington.  DC    20006 

B     Heiearrh-Cottreil.   Inc.   P.O.   Box   1500. 

SomervUle.  N  J 
E    i9i    S13645 

A  .Apartment  i  Offl'-e  Buiidiiik;  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Wash!ni^t<;n  Inc.  1511  K 
S"eet  NW  Suite  319  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D     ,«)    »10,745       E     (9,1    $5,948 


A  John  D  Aqulllno.  Jr  .  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Rine  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20036 

D.  (0)   $779      E    (9)   119.40. 

A  John  Archer.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Chu.ch.  Va    22047. 

B  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A  Areni.  Fox  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW     Washington.  DC   20006. 

B  Nlj?ho-I»ai  American  Corp  1211  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY.  10036. 

A  W  Stanley  Armstrong,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW .  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW  .  Washington.   DC    20036. 

D     (6)    tlOOie.     E.    (9)    88. 

A  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  American  Family  Corp.  1902  Wynnton 
Road.  Columbus.  Ga    31906. 

D    (6)   8600 

A.  Carl  F  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.   Washington.  DC    20036 

B    American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20036 
D    (6)  8700. 

A  Carl  F  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.  DC    20036 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20037. 

D.   (6)    89.999.99. 

A  Carl  F  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue .NW  .   Washington.  DC    20036 

B.  Corporate  Property  Investors.  2J0  F'arr. 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10017. 

D    (6;   8J13  00 

A  Car;  y  \-:.  .:d  ;;  -n  r^  rne.-v-'it  Ave- 
nue  NW       'A  :i-;. .:...••     :'.     Hi'     2i(!!6 

B.  National  Healty  Committee  2ij3J  .M 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20036 

n     :6l    $;  .!50'>n 

A  Ca:.  F  Arr.u'.d.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp..  P.O  Box 
3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D    (6)   8469. 

A  CRT.  F  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Qulntana  Refinery  Co,  P  O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex   77001. 

D    (6)  8469. 

A  Carl  y  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
liue     .NW      Washington.    DC    20036 

B  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Brr.ad   Streo'     New   Yorlt.  N  Y     10005. 

D     (6)     i438 

A,  Car!  F  Arnold,  1  irio  C'innectlcut  Ave- 
nue. .NW     Wash:n^-.  .:.    [j  r    200)6 

B-  Security  i  ;rs-  (,  .;  ::.  ■.«..<,  .f-.enue 
of  the   Stars.   I  o.s   .\r...;e.e.s    c  a.i.'    j.j067 

D     (61     5656 

A  Arnold  \-  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
A'.enie    NW       Wa.shUlKton      DC     2O03f; 

B  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450   Se.e:.tt;    Avenue     New    York.    N  Y     10001 

A  A.-i.o.d  A:  FVirter,  1200  Ne*  Hampshire 
Avenue   N'W  ,   Washln<?ion    DC    20036 

B  Mar?.-  !ri-.  n55  North  HlRLwav  Drive, 
Fenton.  Mo    63026 

E     (9)    $46  04 

A  Arnol  1  .t  f'or'er  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.    DC    20036 


B  MFA  Mutual  Insurance  Co,  1817  West 
Broad* a).    Columbia.    Mo     65201 

A  Arnold  *  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue.   NW  .  Washington    n  C    20036 

B  Table  Grape  Ortwers  Avsoi  latloo. 
Boulevard  Transversal  Kn.  4  ;  ,  Her.'i.uSlUo. 
Sonora.   Mexico 

D.  i6)    8260. 

A  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  Ne*  Hvrr.pshlre 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Werner  J  Fleischmann,  300  JacksonTllle 
Road,  Hompton  Plains.  N.J.  07444. 

E.  (9)    )1.82. 

A  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Waahlngtcn.  DC    20036 

B  West  .Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation.   P  O    Box    11.18     Nofcales    Ariz 

D     (6)    $14541. 

A  Milton  F  .\shford.  TRW.  Inc  ,  2030  M 
Street  NW .  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  TRW  i'nc  .  33555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44U7. 

D.    (6)    Jl.OOO. 

A  Associated  Builders  i  Contractors.  Inc  , 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  Wj,s,MngtoD 
DC     20001 

D     16)    il7,G28       E.    (6)    8:5S  68. 

A     Associated    Credit    Bureaus.   Inc  .   6767 
Southwest  Kreewav.   Houiton,  Tex.  77074. 
£.   (9)    «6663. 

A  Associated  Employers.  Inc  ,  6009  Rlttl- 
man  Plaza,  San  Antonio.  Tex    78218. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  Suite 
607.  1725  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D     (6)    8500       E     (9)    $500 

A  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation.  Suite  605.  1735  Jef- 
ferson  Davis  Hlk-hway    Arlington.   Va    22202 

D     161    8350       E     (9i    $2  859 

A  .Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis.  Mo 

63102 

A  Association  of  .American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  P.O  Box  8068.  Washington,  DC 
20024 

D     (6)    $430  7'        F       ai     $,)y ':4 

A    Association  of  American  Publishers.  1707 
L  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20036 
D     (6)    $5  429  69       E     (9 1    $5.429  69. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary  Med- 
ical   Colleges,    1522    K    Street    NW  .    No    828 

Washington    DC    200r5 
F;     nil    $50 

A    Association  of  Government  Accountants 

"27   s,  ;t!i   23d   Street.   Suite    100.   Arlington 
Va   2 2 202 

E     .9i    $25 

A  Association  of  Independent  Corrugated 
Converters.  1101  30th  Street  NW  .  Suite  304. 
Washington    DC    20007 

E.    (9)    $108  87 

A  .^ssoclatlon  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
rasters.  Inc  .  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

E    i9)  $999  90 

A    Association  of   Media  I'roducers.   1707  L 
Street  NW  .  Suite  515.  Washi.-.ir'on.  D  C.  20036 
r>      '". .    $3  O'JO       E     .9:    $4  82f. 

A     .^sso^laflon  of  Trial  I.awvers  •'•'.  Amerira. 
:050  316!  S'reet  NW  ,  WashlnRTon    DC    20O07 
U     16)     $J,6i4  50       E     i9(    $3,614  60 
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A  George  J  Aste,  United  Alrllne.i  1825  K 
S'reet  NW  ,  No    607    Washington.  DC    20006 

B  United  Airlines,  P  O  Box  66100,  Chicago 
11:    60666 

D    (6|  8500 

A  Carl  E  Atkinson  United  States  Steel 
Corp,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC    20006 

B  United  States  Steel  Corp  .  600  Grant 
Street,   Pltuburgh.    Pa     15230 

D     1 8)    $300       E     (9)    $24 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif    90071 
E     (9)    $2,705 

A  Doug  Atwell.  800  2l8t  Street  NW  .  424 
Marvin  Center    Washington.  DC    20052 

B  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association.  800  21sl  Street  NW  .  424  Marvin 
Center.   Washington     DC    20052 

A  Deborah  Marie  At  wood  PC  Box  937 
Ferndale    Wash    98248 

B  Intalco  Aluminum  Corp,  PC  Box  937 
Ferndale     Wash     98248 

D     i6)    $3,276,      E     i9i    $1.30720 

A  John  D  Austin  American  Mining  Con- 
ifress  1920  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street   NW  ,    Washington,   DC     20036 

D    i6i    824  73 

A  John  S  Autry,  Sperry  Corp  2000  L 
Street  NW,  Suite  810.  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Sperry  Corp  ,  2000  L  Street  NW  .  Suite 
810,   Washington.  DC    20036 

E     (9)    $3,600 

A  Walter  C  Avers.  Virginia  Petroleum 
Council,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road  Richmond 
Va    23231 

B  American  Pe»»-oleum  Institute.  210!  L 
Street   NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20037 

D     i6)    $300       E     (9i    $14824 

A    Joseph   Warren   Ayres    American   Farm 
Bureau    Federation.    425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge    111    60068 

D     i6l    $3,500       E     (9 1    $66 

A  Craig  H  Baab.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  American  Bar  Association  1155  East 
60th   Street,  Chicago,   111.  60637. 

D.    i6l    8400       E     (9)    867  80 

A  r>Ble  R  Bablone.  The  Boeing  Co  1700 
North  .Moore  Street.  Rossi yn,  Va    22209 

B  The  Boeing  Co  .  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va    22209. 

D     i6)    $275 

A    Bache   Halsey   Stuart   Shields.   Inc.,    100 
Gold  Strc?t    New  York,  NY.   10038 
E    (9)  $700- 

A  Marparetha  Hewitt  Backers,  5534  Cross- 
rail  Court    Burke,  Va   22015 

B  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
210!    I.  Street   NW  ,   Wa.shlngton,   DC    20037 

A  William.  DnuKla.s  Badfer,  12695  Ca-stlle 
Court,  Woodbrldge,  Va    22192 


B    Christian  Action  Council,  Inc  ,  788  Na- 
tKinal  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC   20045 
D    i6)   $3,750       E    l9)  $2,768  32. 

A  Baer  Marks  &  Upham,  299  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y    10171 

B  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc  4  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  NY    10048 

A  Carl  E  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D  C    20036 

B  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC    20035, 

D     (6)    82,240,      E     (9)    $12823. 

A  Joan  N  Baggett.  815  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C    20005 

B  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  & 
Allied  Craftsmen,  815  ISlh  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20005 

D,    (6)  $4,700.      E     (9)  8373.03. 

A  Charles  Bailey,  8001  Braddock  Road, 
No    600,  Springfield,  Va    22160 

B  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road,  No  600,  Springfield, 
Va  22160. 

A  George  F  Bailey.  Jr  .  P  O  Box  21.  Mont- 
gomerv.  Ala  36101 

B    Alabama  Railroad  Association    PO    Box 

21.  .Montgomery,  Ala    36101 

A  WillUm  W  Bailey,  Merck  &  Cc  Inc 
1050  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  1060,  Washing- 
ton   DC   20036 

B  Merck  4:  Co  Inc  ,  Box  2000,  Rahway 
N J    07065 

D     (6)  $1,000      E     19)  8287  75, 

A     Judith  L    Balrd,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C   20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ,  515  South  Flower 
Street,   Los   Angeles,  Calif    90071, 

D     l6)  8250 

A  John  Baize  1575  Eye  Street  NW  ,  No 
360   Washington    DC   20005, 

B  American  Soybean  Association,  1575 
Eye  Street  NW  ,  No  360,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

A  Edward  R  Bajer  1015  15th  Street  Nn^'  , 
No    802    Washington,  D  C    20005 

B  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  N'W,  No,  802,  Washing- 
ton, DC   2000,1 

D     (6 1  $450 

A  Baker  &  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Houston  Ughtlng  &  Power  Co  ,  P  O 
Box  1700,  Houston,  Tex    77001 

A  Baker  k  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania  .V.  e- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  PennzoU  Co  ,  Pennzoll  Place  P  O  Box 
29'.:7   Houston,  Tex   77002 

A  Baker  «.-  Dftnlels,  Suite  590S,  1800  M 
STeet    NW  ,   Washington,   DC     20036 

B  The  Consumer  BanVers  As.socla'lon 
1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

A  Baker  i  Daniels,  Suite  590S,  1800  M 
Street  N'W  ,  Washlnpton,  DC    20036 

B  Rock  Island  Refining  Cirp,  PO  Box 
e8007,  Indianapolis,  Ind   462E8, 

D     ' 6  I  $700 

A  Emll  F  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW      Washington,   DC     20036 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20036 

A  Baker  and  McKenzie  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW,,   Washington,  DC    20006 


B  Cambridge  Research  and  Development 
Group     21    Bridge    Square     Westport,    Conn 

06880. 

A  Baker  and  McKenzie,  815  ConnecUcut 
Avenue    NW      Washington,   DC    30006 

B  Baldwin  Knauf,  iphofen.  West  Ger- 
man y 

A  Baker  and  McKenzie,  815  ConnecUcut 
Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

BOD    Searle   and    Co      PO     Box    1048, 

Skokle,  111,  60076, 

A,  Ros&lyn  Hester  Baker,  Nstlonal  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20036 

A  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa,  1625  1  Street 
NW,   No    809    Washington    DC    20006 

B  Boise  Cascade  Corp  ,  1626  I  Street  NW 
No    809,  Washington,   D  C    20006 

D     ,6..    $11,430 

A  Ballard  Spahr  Andrews  &  Ingersoll 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No  406, 
Washington,  D  C  20036 

B  Alaska  Housing  Finance  Corp  ,  Plaza 
201  East  Third  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99510. 

A  Ballard  Spahr  Andrews  &  IngeraoU, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No,  406, 
Washington,  D  C    20036 

B  Idaho  Housing  Agency,  405  South 
Eighth   Street,   No,   395,   Boise,   Idaho  83701 

A  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp  ,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue    Chicago,  I!!    60618 

A  Samuel  J  Baptlsta,  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington,  D,C- 
20036 

D    (6i  1    $1,000 

A    Barber  Oil  Corp     245  Park  Avenue    New 
York,  N  Y     10017 
E     'i'    $837  56 

A    Robert  O    Barker  National   Association 

of  Manufacturers  801  Nortiiland  Towers 
West,  Southfield    Mich    48075 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776   F   Street    NW     Washington,   DC    20006 

D     '6^    $1,500 

A  Thomas  H  Barksdale.  21C1  L  Street 
NW  ,    Wa,shlnpton     DC    20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2:c:  L 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20037, 

D     i6^    $5,200       E     i9i    $254  44 

A  Barlev  A-  Mai'  Institute.  733  North  Van 
Buren  Street  Suite  610.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53202 

D      (6)     $24  419  40       E      '9t     $5.364  77 

A    Donna  R    Bamako.  National  Council  of 
Health    Centers     2600    Virginia    Avenue    N'W 
No    915    Washington    DC    20037 

B  National  Councl".  cf  Health  Centers 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Nc  9:5  Wash- 
meton    D  C    20037 

D     i6i    $812  50       E     i9i    $76.93. 

A  John  H  Barnard  Jr  ,  803  Ironbark 
Place  Orinda  Calif  94663 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  .  50  Beale  Street, 
PO  Box  3965   San  Francisco   Calif.  94119, 

D     i6l    $1,800       E     i9i    $858  17, 

A  Roger  H  Barnard  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  liil  North  19th 
Street   Suite  700  Arlington  Va  22209 

B    National    Association  of  Federal   Credit 

Unions  nil  North  19th  Street  Suite  700 
Arlington,  Va  22209 
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A  B»nie«.  RlchardBon  St  Colburn  1819  H 
Street    NW  ,    W»«hliiKt<i".    DC"     iiKXjrt 

B  John  W  Thtttiher  r  o  Baimua  Supply 
Co  .  Inc  .  a030  Northwest  Second  Avenue. 
Miami.   Florida   33137 

A  Barnes,  Richardson  A  Colburn  1819  H 
Street    NW      WashlriK'on     I)  t      20<X)« 

B  Committee  o.'  tKjiiiestic  t^ieel  W;re  Rope 
and  Specialty  Cable  Manufacturer*  c  o 
Robert  A  Corno«  Macwhvtr  Co  ,  -^906  14th 
Street.     Kenosha,     Wl.sconslii     53140 

A  Barnett  Alalia  A-  Carey  l»iJ7  K  Si rer- 
NW  .  Waahlngton    n  C    20006 

B  American  School  Fixid  Service  Associa- 
tion. 4101  East  Iliri  Avenue  fienver,  Colo 
80323 

E  10  I  Me«  10 

A  Barnett,  Alalia  &  Carey  1827  K  Street 
NW     Washlnffton    DC   30006 

B  Florida  Fruit  k  Ve^jetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando    Fla    32814 

D    (8  1   17,103  95 

A  Barnett  Alagla  fc  Carev  1827  K  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Florida  Tomato  ExchanRe  4401  Eaat 
ColonUi   Drive    Orlatido    Fla     12:84 

D    (8  )  »7  539  15 

A  Barnett  YlriRlIng  &  Shay  Suite  940  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20038 

B  Citibank  N  A  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York    N  Y    10043 

D     '81    »375    E     'U.    »4 

A  Barnett  YlnKllng  *  Shay  Suite  940  1100 
Connect. cut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20038 

B    Crocker  N«il<  till  Bank    One  Montgomery 
Street    San   Fralu■l^co    Calif    94104 
D    (8|  »5e3  SO       E    (9)  14 

A  James  C  Barr  Credit  Union  National 
Association.  Inc  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW     Suite  810    Washlngt.  n.  D  C    20038 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association  Inc  . 
17J0  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  810. 
Washington     DC    2no3« 

D    (8)  1300       E    i9l   1190  83 

A  Richard  L  Barr  Iowa  Rallwav  Associa- 
tion 820  Capl'al  Cltv  BanK  Hu!;d:ns  Des 
Moines.    Iowa   50309 

B  Iowa  Railway  Association  620  Capital 
Cltv  Bank   Building,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  .".oaofl 

A  Marret!  Sniirh  Schaplro  Simon  4:  Arm 
strong  28  Broadway  Suite  1400  New  York 
N  Y    10OO4 

B  CorTee  SuK-ar  ,<■■  Cor.  a  Exchange  Ir.r 
and  New  York  C<^n(^  and  Sukrar  flearltiv- 
Association  Four  World  Trade  Center  New 
York    N  Y    10048 

A  Barrett  Sn-.i-h  Schaolro  Sim. ai  ,V  Arm- 
Strong  28  Broadwav  Suite  1400  New  York 
N  T    10OO4 

B  New  York  Cocoa  Clearing;  Association 
Inr  ,  Four  World  Trade  Center  New  York 
N  Y    10048 

A  Barrett  Smith,  Schaniro  Simon  A-  Arm- 
strong 28  Broadwav  Suite  1400  New  York 
N  Y    10O4 

B  Prudential  Lines  Inc  One  World  Trade 
Center    37'h    FIcH.r     New   York     NY     10048 

E    (9)  180  38 

A  Robert  W  Barrle  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  .Street  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  3135  Eaiton  Turn- 
pike  Falrneld   Conn    08431 

D    (61  (3  OOO 

A  Gnrv  Alan  Barron  St  Joe  Mineral* 
Corp  1730  Rhfxle  Island  Avenue  NW  Suite 
613,  Washington    D  C   20038 


H     St     Joe    Mn>erals    Corp      250    I'ajk    Ave- 
ue    Ne*  York.  N  Y    10017 
I)       Bi     »3  375 


le     Fall.* 


A      1  hea     Ro8.*l     Barron      106     I.! 

Street    K.ills  Church    Va   22f)46 

B     Rijjht    t..    I.ife    Crvisade     Inc      Box    2703 
Tulsa    okla    74101 

U     (6)    »3.000       K       9;    «J2'<  48 


A  David  S  Barri'vi*  l2ol  Southwest  12th 
Sulle200    Portland    Oreg    a7205 

U  Association  of  tJregwii  and  California 
I.aijJ  Grant  Counties  D<iuglas  County  Cour' 
l^||Vl^e    Roseburg    Ore^    97470 

I)     !6i    $1  200 

A  Roger  V  Barth  1120  2o'h  Street  NW  . 
No    300  South    Washington    DC    200.16 

B  American  A»'.ori«iiun  for  Clinical 
Chemistry  Inc  1725  K  Street  NW  .  WMh- 
inglon    n  C    20006 

A  Roger  V  Barth  1120  20th  Street  NW 
No    300  South    Washington    DC    20036 

H  Oallerv  Row  Associates  1600  L  Street 
NW       Wa^nin^ton,    DC     20036 

A  Eileen  Bartnelmy  American  League  of 
Anglers  810  18th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    2o006 

B  AmerKan  League  of  Anglers  810  18th 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

D     .6       l:  155  60       D     (fli    33,^63 

A  Linda  Leigh  Hartletr  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  Suite  fioo  Washington  DC 
20007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc  .  1010  Wlscon«;n  Avenue  NW  Suite  800 
Washington    D  C    20007 

A  Richard  A  Bar'.,;-  Direct  Mall  Market- 
Ihk'  A.vsociaflor;  1730  K  S'ree;  NW  Suite 
905    WashUiKt.  n    DC    20006 

H  riirec-  Mai;  MarkeMnj;  Association,  Inc. 
c  Fa.*-  43d  Street.  !2'h  Fl.ior  New  York 
N  Y     :0017 

D    M  $1  400       E    (C))   J300  00 

A  Lawre!:ce  R  Ba*kerv|lle  National  Cable 
Television  Association  Inc  918  16'h  Street 
NW     Washington    DC   20006 

B  National  Cable  Televl.«lon  Association 
Inc  9IB  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D     -  6  I     »450 

A     Jame*    P     Hn**      I] 01     17th    S'reet    NW 

WaihlnK'on    D  C    2'>036 

H  Amelrran  Airline*  Inc  UOI  17lh  Street 
NW     Wa*t.!nK"on    DC    30038 

I)       6      $:85 

A  Barbara  Basseuener  American  Paper 
'ns'ltute  'nc  1619  Mas*a'-husetts  Avenue 
NW      Washington     DC     20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inc.  360 
Madison    Aver.ue     New    York     NY     10018. 

A  Robert  E  Bate*  Jr  Mobil  Oil  Corp 
1100  Conne-Ilcut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  Mobil  on  Corti  .  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  N  Y    10017 

D     18)    11.135       E     191    |:R64 

A  Davi*  M  Batson  11^5  15'h  Street  NW  . 
Suite  611    W»*hlngton    DC   20005 

B  Ethvl  Corp  1  1 '  5  1 'th  Street  NW  .  Suit* 
611    Washington    DC   20005. 

D     '61     $2  400 

A     I*urle    c     Battle     1709    New    Toffe  AV*- 

nue  NW     Sul'eRoi     Washington    D.C.  SMOe. 
H     United    Statfs    t.eae-.ie   of  Savings   Asso- 
ciations   111   Ea.s-   Wackrr  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 

D    .61   12  6CH-) 

A  I  uclu*  D  Ba'iie  Commonlcatlons 
Satellite  Corp  950  LEnfant  Plaza  SW  . 
Washington.  DC    20024 


B  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  950 
LEnfant   Pla/a  SW  .  Washln^;ton    DC    20024 

A  L\nne  I)  HaMle  College  Placement 
Cd.incil  In.  ;  In;  {'..nnei:  icul  Avenue  NW.. 
No    705,  Wa.s  .m^ton,  D  C    20036 

B  College  Placenienl  Council.  Inc  P  O 
Box  2263.  Betnieheiii.  I'a    I8O01 

A  John  V  ba'l.rs  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council.  1  1  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 
Mass    03108 

H  Amer  can  I'etroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street    NW       Wa.sMnntcjn     DC     30037 

A  Karen  J  Bauer.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute Inc,  ifill)  .Massichusetls  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington     U  V    :0036 

B     American    Paper    Institute     Inc.    360 
.Madison   Avenue     .New    York     N  Y     10016 

A  Richard  H  Bauer  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
Suite  810.  815  Connecticut  Averiue  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  Union  Pacific  Corp  ;t4j  I'ark  .^venue. 
New  York.  NY   10154 

D     161    tSOO       E     lU I    1131    (6 

A  H.-nrr-  J  Baughman  1444  N  Street  NW., 
Wa.Mi.nglon     DC     20005 

B  American  Orthotic  A  Prosthetic  Aiiocla- 
llon  1444  N  Street  NW  ,  Wa.*hli;gton,  DC, 
20005 

A    Tina  Marts  Beacn    General  Electric  Co. 

777  14th  Street  NW      Washington    DC    20003 

B    Genera!  Electric  Co     313.")  Easton  T\irn- 

p.ke   Fairfield,  Conn 
D    16)  »84 

A  Bruce  A  Beam  Ainerlcan  Electric  Power 
Service  Corp  18(1  K  Street  NW  Suite  1041, 
Washington     D  C 

B  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp, 
2   Broadway    .New   York     N  Y     10004 

D    (61  •361        E    (9)   M64  14 

A  Donald  S  Beattle  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
utues'  Association  400  First  Street  ,NW . 
Suite   804     Washington     DC     20001 

B  Railwav  Labor  Executives  Association. 
4rm  First  Street  NW  Suite  804  Washington. 
D  C   20001 

D.  (6)  »2  885  80 

A  Christine  T  Beatty  St  Joe  Minerals 
Corp  1730  Rhr,de  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Suite 
612    Washington    DC    20036 

Ij  St  Joe  Minerals  Corp  2.'i0  Park  Avenue. 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

D     161    »3  600  E     1 9 1     15 1  HO 

A  Richard  S  Beattv  Alston  Miller  and 
Oatnes  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20016 

B  Great  American  Management  and  In- 
•.es'.nent.  Inc  5775  D  PeachTee  Dunwoody 
Road    Suite  600    Atlan'a    Oa    30342 

D     .6;     »7  753  E     i&i     114778 

A  Rob»rt  J  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergv  and  Immunology  401  E  Prospect  Ave- 
nue Suite  210  Mount  I>rospect  111  60056 
or  229  N    Hammes  Avenue    JoUet     111    60435, 

B  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  A  Immunology, 
401  East  Prosoect  Avenue  Suite  210,  Mount 
Prospect,  111   60056 

A  Joslah  Beeman  1625  L  Street  NW,. 
Washington    DC    2003^ 

B  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
an-l  Munl-lpa:  F.rnplovees  AFL  CIO,  1635 
L    Street    NW      Waihlngton     DC    20036. 

D    (6)   $11,250        E    (9)    197836 

A  EdMlnl  Bchrens  the  Proctor  A- Gamble 
Co.  1801  K  S'reet  NW  Suite  230  Washing- 
ton   DC    20006 

B  The  Procter  <t  Gamble  Co  301  East 
Sixth  Street    Cincinnati    Ohio  45201 

D   (6)  teo. 
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A  .Max  J  Belike  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  SerMce.v  90)  S  Highland  Street. 
Arlington    Va   22204 

B  National  A.s.sociati<  n  for  Uniformed 
Services.  903  S  Highland  Street,  Arlington. 
Va   22204 

D     i6)  »I  1C2  58 

A  James  Belzer,  Ame.-lcan  Mining  Con- 
gress    1920    N    Street    NW      Washington     DC 

20036 

B  American  Mining  Congres-s,  1920  N 
Stree'  NW     Wa.shington    DC    2of)36 

D     '6)   $382  8U       E     i9|   »2'J 

A  Alexanders  Bell.  9618  Cottrell  Terrace. 
Silver  Spring    Md   30903 

B    United  Association  of  Journeyman  and 
Apprentice.*  of   the   Plumbing   and   Pipe   Fit- 
ting   Industry    of    the    United    States    and 
Canada      901     Ma-ssachusetus     Avenue     NW 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

D.    (6)  •3.750       E     i9)  »13098 

A  J  Raymond  Bell  2113  S  Street  NW 
Wa.*hliigtou.  D  C    20O08 

B  National  .A.s.s'jciation  of  Theatre 
Owners 

A  Winston  Evere'-  Bell,  PO  Box  5463, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev   SS'IOJ 

ATA  Belll.sslnio,  1011  Beverly  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va   22302 

B  Household  Finance  Corp  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters  27(X)  .Sanders  Road 
Pro-pect  Helghus,  111   60070 

D     i6i   »1  248       E     (9)  »79  19, 

A  C  Thoma.s  Bendorf  3615  Overcreek 
Road    Columbia.  S  C   29206 

B  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America  1050  31st  Street  NW  ,  Washlngtcn 
DC  20007 

D     (6)  $3,000       E     (9)  »100 

A  C  Rol>ert  Benedict  643  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    SE      Wa.shlngton     DC     20003 

B  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion 930  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge,  111 
60O6« 

A  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America.  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del    19809 

A  Bruce  Benefield.  TRW,  Inc  .  2030  M 
Stree-  NW    Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  TRW  Inc  ,  Suite  800,  2030  M  Street 
NW     WR.shlngton,  D  C    20036, 

D     i6i  »1,000 

A  Kenneth  U  Benjamin,  Jr  ,  American 
Medical  Association,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20006. 

B  .'American  .Medical  As.si>clfttlon.  625 
North    Dearbc^rn    Street.    Chicago.    Ill     60610 

D,    i6)  »2  887  50       E     (9i  $89  08 

A  W  M  Benkert  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  DC    20006, 

B  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping 1625  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  1000,  WMh- 
Ington    D  C    20006 

D    -6)  •1,250       E    iB)   •11. 

A  Douglas  P  Bennett,  3238  Prospect  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20007 

B  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises  Inc  .  655 
Madison   Avenue.   New  York,  N  Y    10033 

D    i6)   $1,000 

A   Douglas  P  Bennett   3238  Prospect  Street 

NW     Wa.shlngton,  D  C   20007 

B  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First    Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20001. 

D    i6j    $2,000 


A  James  M  Bennett.  Jos  Schlltz  Brewing 
Co.  235  W  Galena  Street  MllnauKee  Wis 
53212 

B  Jos  Schlltz  Brewing  Co  .  235  W  Galena 
Street,  Milwaukee    Wis    53212 

E    I  9)    $69  25 

A  Kathleen  M  Bennett  Crown  Zellerbach, 
1660  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  215,  Washingtor, 
D  C   20036 

B   Crown  Zellertach.  One  Bush  Street.  San 

Francisco.  Calif   94119 

A  Paul  Bennett.  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  1726  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D  C    20006- 

B  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  1384 
M.tssachusetis  Avenue,  Cambridge.  Mass 
02238 

D    '6i    $210 

A  William  C  Bennett.  Jr  .  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif    90071 

D    (6)  $405 

A,  Walter  L  Bennlng.  14901  Ritchie  Road, 
CentrevUle,  Va  22020 

B  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
JefTcrson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton, Va    22202 

D    i6i  $1,000 

A  John  C  Bennlson  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents,  1300  19lh  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc  , 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10023. 

D     6)  $5,000 

A  Frederick  S  Benson  III.  International 
Paper  Co  1620  I  Street  NW  ,  No  700.  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20006 

B  International  Paper  Co  .  1620  I  Street 
NW  .    No     700.    Washlnugton,    DC    20006 

D    i6)   $50       E    (9j   $50, 

A  Nancy  C  Benson  American  Cyanamld 
Co  ,  1575  I  Street  NW  ,  No  220  Washingtor. 
DC    20005 

B    American    Cyanamld    Co  ,    Wayne,    N.J. 

07C,7C 

D     -6|    $165       E       91    $44  66 

A  James  E  Benton.  Ne-w  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  170  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  .N  J 
0P6O8 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW     Washington,  D  C   20037 

D     (6 1    $50 

A  John  B  Benton.  800  Houston  Natural 
Gas    BuHdln?,    Houston     Tex     77002 

B  Howell  Corp  ,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building     Houston,   Tex     77002. 

A  David  A  Beren,  910  17th  Street  NW 
WasMngton,  D  C    20006 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Crea.m 
Manufa-turers  <t  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
910  17th  Street  N'W  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

A  Rebecca  J  Berg  RJR  Industries.  Inc  . 
2550  M  Street  N'W  .  Suite  770.  Washington 
DC    20037 

B  RJR  Industries.  Inc,  PO  Bix  2959 
Wlnston-Salem,    NC     27102 

D     (6)    $400       E     (9l    $43712. 

A  Paul  C  Bergson  RJR  tndustr'*!*.  Inc. 
2550   M  Street   N'AV  .   Washln^:ton    D  C    20037 

B  RJR  Industries  Inc  .  P  O  Box  29J9.  Wln- 
stcn-Salem    NC    27102 


:cn-saiem    pt  k.    ^  t  ivz 
D     l6)    $162  08       E     (9i    $5 


A  Jane  W  Bergwln.  Consumers  Power  Co  . 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1120. 
Washington.  DC    20036 


B    Consumers  Power   Co     212   West   Michi- 
gan Avenue    Jackson    Mich    48201 
D     >6i    $200 

A     DaMd  Berick     317  Pennsylvania   Avenue 

E£  ,  Wash.ngton    D  C    200C3 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
pTjiisylvanla  .^■.  enue  SE  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.' 

D     (6)    $3,000       E      9      $219 

A  Jason  S  Berman  Warner  Communlcn- 
tions  Inc.  1776  K  Street  NW  Suite  701. 
Washington.   D  C    30006 

B  Warner  Communications  Inc  75  Rocke- 
feller  Plaza    New   York.  .NY    10019 

D     ■ei    $7,500 

A  William  R  Berman.  American  Automo- 
bile .Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Fal.s 
Church,  Va   22047 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse    Road      Fal.s    Church     Va     22047 

A  Charles  Bernhardt  1016  :6th  Street  .NW 
Washington    D  C   20036 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16lh  Street  NW  Washlngtc-. 
D  C     20036 

D     '6 i    $11  88       E     i9 ,    $4  25 

A  Max  N  Berry  1700  Pennsy'.vanl*  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington',  D  C    20006, 

B    Com.mlttee  to  .Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein       1700     Pennsylvania     Avenue     NW 
Washington    D  C    20006 

A  Berry  &  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washington     D  C     20006 

B  Centre  National  Interprofessional  De 
L  Economic  Laltlere  8  Rue  Danielle  Casa- 
nova. 75002  Paris.  France 

A  Berry  ii  Sandstrom,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Cheese  Importers  Association,  460  Park 
Aver.ue    New   York,   NY     10022 

A  Berry  &  Sandstrom,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

1  Eait-West  Trade  Council  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  .VW  ,  Washington.  D  C   20006 

A    Berrv  A:    Sandstrom     1700   Pennsvlvanla 

Avenue   NW     Washington    DC    200O6 
B    The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co     P  O    Box 

5308    Denver.  Colo    80217 

D     (6 1    $786  25       E     i9'    $42  60 

A  Berry  A-  Sandstrom  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Meat  Product*  Group  American  Import- 
ers Association  11  West  42d  Street,  New 
York,   N  Y    10036 

A  Robert  A  Best  Suite  4400  415  L'Enf»nt 
Plaza  SW     Washington    DC    20024 

B  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secvi- 
ritv  Asslstanc?  'nc  AlESAi  Suite  440r:  475 
LEnfant  Plaza  SW     Washlngtcn,  DC    20024 

D     >  6  ,    $  1 5  000       E     !  9  >    $500 

A  Robert  A  Best  Suite  440C,  4-5  LEnfant 
o]R7,3  SW     Washington   D  C   20024 

B  Archer-Danlels-Mldland  Co  .  Decatur. 
Ill    62525 

D    i6i    $4,000 

A  Robert  A  Best,  Suite  4400  476  L'Enfam 
Plaza  SW     Washington.  D  C    20024 

B  International  Association  of  Bio-Energy 
Producers.  Inc  ,  126  High  Street  Boeton 
Mass    02110 

D    1 61   $3,000 

A  Robert  A  Best.  Suite  440P  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW  ,  Washington.  DC    20024 

B  Pullman  Swindell,  441  Smithfteld  Street, 
Pittsburgh    Pa    1,'^222 

D.  (6)  $2,600       E    i9l  $500. 
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A       Ro:ier'.      L      Bf.an       Aiucrlrai.     llttrWc- 
A^iHiailon.    IIJO   Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Wa-^l>int;ton    DC    30036 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  A\eiiue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
30036 

D    i6i   •7^0       E    ,9)  $69  40. 

A  Beveridfc-e  Fairbanks  A:  Diamond,  1333 
Ne*  Hanlp^tl.^••  A\euue  NW  Washington. 
D  C    2oO,it> 

B    Amt-ri  ,111   I'aper  Institute.  1619  Maasa- 

chuse"..-.      A.eruje     NW  .     Washington      DC 
J(XJJ6 

.\    Be.  erid^r     Fairbanks  *   Diamond.    1333 

Ne*    Ha.•!ip^.'.;^t■    Avenue    NW      Wa.ihlngton 
I)  S    2(iOJ'; 

B  Ed!.M>!i  Electric  InatUute.  ".Ill  19th 
srce-    NW     Washington.  DC    30036 

U     «i   »J  088      E    (91  157 

A  Be.e-ldt;e  Fairbanks  k  Diamond.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
D  r    200:SR 

B  New  Filmland  Electric  System.  20  Turn- 
pike  Road    Westborough.  Mass    01581 

V     'M   SIR  l'"4      E.  (9)  »329. 

A  Be'.rr:dt;e  Fairbanks  k  Diamond  1331 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shlngton 
D  C    20036 

B    Union  Mines    9  West  87th  Street.  New 

York    NY    ion  19 

A    s-e.e:.  ;     ti'.egel.  1019  15th  Street  NW 

N>   81  n:    Was!ilii(;'.)n,  DC    30005 

B  .^mprlr-!^^.  (onsuItlnK  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. !  :.'>  l^•^.  st.-*-'  NW  no.  803.  Washing- 
ton, n  r   2w<is 

D   i'-ii  saa  ' 

A  Wal'cr  J  Blerwapen.  .ii''l  WUconsln 
Avenue   NW     Washington    D  C  20018 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CTO 
)il51    Wls-i^nsln    Avenue    NW  ,    Washington. 

DC     20016 

A  Thon.*',   K    Btery.   Mld-Contlnent  Oil  * 

Oas  AsscHlatlon     1919    Pennsylvania    Avenue 

NW  Suite  503    Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Mld-Contlnent    OH   &   Gas   A.ssoclatlon, 

:  ■.  ;  1  Th(:mps.>n  Building  Txilsa,  Okla   74103 

D  ifl!  »1  4"i,l      E    (91  816 

A    QerdA   Bkales.  6711   Plii^  r-r*'k   Court. 

Mclea:;    Va    2J1M 

B  NftMonal  Parks  .t  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, 1701  !8'h  S'-p.--  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20009 

D    i6.   1600       E    (9)  $35 

A  Bllllg  Sher  k  Jnnes  2f"n  K  Street  T'TW 
W.ishlnston    D   C  2noOf! 

B  Adheren'-e  Ciroiip  In-  2;  West  Street, 
New  York    N  Y    10006 

A  Bllllg  Sher  &  Jones  203.1  K  .S'reet  .s  ire 
300    Washington    DC    30006 

B-  State  of  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Transporta'lon,  Division  of  Railroads  Pierre 
S    Dak    57.501 

D    (61    $4,020       E     (9)    UlSl  43 

A  Ken  BUllngton  Ss.iT  24th  Aven  se  NK 
Seattle    Wash    98115 

B  P'lhllc  Power  Cnunctl  1310  Mftln  Street. 
Vancouver    Wash    98668 

D    (6)   $3  100       E    (91   «1  687  38 

A  Birch  Hnrtnn  Blttner  k  Mnr-.roe  440i' 
Jenifer  Street  NW  ,  No  30O  Washington  D  c 
20019 

B  Alascom,  Inc  ,  949  Eas*  36th  Street  An- 
chorage,  Alaska  99502 

A  Birch,  Hortnn.  Blttner  A  Monroe  44()<J 
Jenifer  Street  NW  ,  No  300,  Washington  D  r 
20019 


B  Alaaka  Power  Authority  333  West  4th 
^■,rnue    .fnchora^-e    A'.aska  '1950; 

A  Birch  Horton  Blttner  ,\:  Monroe  440*i 
Jenifer  Street  NW  ,  No  300  Washington  UC 
20013 

B  Callsta  Corp  516  Denall  S'ree-  Anrhrr- 
age     Alaska  9950! 

A  Blrh  HiT'on  Bl'Tier  .V  M  mroe  44'ki 
Jenifer  Street  NW  No  3(10  Washington,  DC 
30015 

B  City  of  Hamea  Box  57^  Haines  A.aska 
99827 

A  ir.r-h  H'r'.in  Blttner  A-  Monroe  4400 
Jenifer  Stref  NW  No  300  Wa.shliig'i  :.  DC 
20015 

B-  Coastal  Corp  9  i.rrenwav  Pla/a.  Ho\i8- 
ton.  Tex,  77046 

A     Birch     Hor'on     Blttner   ,V    Monroe     440<i 
Jenifer  Street  NW     No    300    Washington    DC 
30015 

B  Cook  !n>'  Rri-!on»;  C-^^ry  2'..'f.  r  .vrrf 
Anchorage     A:a«ka   ri9  50fl 

A  Birch  H  r'  :-.  IW'vr  .t  Monroe  440o 
Jenifer  S'ree'  NW  N  3i'>(  Washlng'on  DC 
30015 

B  MAPCO  I-  IR^'O  South  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue   T\!lsa    Ok!a    74!  19 

A  Birch.  Horton,  Blttner  .',  Monroe  44''o 
Jenifer  Street  NW  .  No,  300,  W.T^hm^-'on  I)  C 
20015 

B  Municipality  of  Anchorace  621  Wes-  f^'t 
Avenue    Anchorage    Alaska  995r2 

A  Birch  H  ir-on  n!"nrr  A-  Monroe  44'i() 
Jenifer  S"'-e'  NW  No  300  Washington  DC 
20015 

B  Seala.ska  Corp  One  Sealaska  Plaza  Jun- 
f.iu     A.aska    i98n; 

A  Blrh  H  r*  r,  Blfner  ,».■  Vfonrr  e  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW  ,  No  300,  Wash!nk'*cin  DC 
20015 

B    Skan-Kon   International     Inc.   PO    Box 

•<'    For'    V  ik"n     Alaska  99740 

A     P*r   h     Hor'on     Blttner    A-    Monroe     4400 
.lenl'er  stree"  NW     No   300    Washington,  D  C 
30015 

B  Westlnghf.use  Corp  iRo;  k  Stree-  NW 
Washington,  DC    20006 

A,  C,  Thomason  Bl'hop  in  Na'lonal  Asso- 
ciation '  M  ui  'ii  •  i-e-^  704  Msburn 
Road     VO     n    <   35";     rn!i-,p   HI',!     Pa     170!! 

B  National  .AssorlaMon  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  S'ree'  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

n    '8i    $313  50 

A  Nffil  R  Binrnson  National  Milk  Produc- 
I--S  F>'!era'lon  30  F  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC   20001 

B  National  Milk  Produce'^  Fedr-atlon  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20001 

D     1 6)    $2  500       E     (91    $43  65 

A  Marware'  A  Black  !  ".24  So\i'h  Western 
\:-T.\if    Park  Ridge    Til    fl'vmg 

B  Na'lonal  Y-uth  Pro-I  ifp  roaiition  P  o 
l\.,%rr    Newpor*    Kv    41072 

F     '9t    $167  50 

A  Bren*  Blackwelder  317  Pennsvlvanla 
Avenue  SE     Wa.shlngton    DC    20003 

R  FnNlroiimental  Policv  Cen'er  317  Penn- 
svvanla  Avenue  SE     Washington,  DC    20003 

D       '5  1    $2  499  99 

A     Donna   C    Blair     Atlantic   Richfield    Co 
1333   New   Hampshire  Avenue  NW     Washlng- 
'on    DC    20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  515  Sn\i'h  Flower 
.stree'    I.os  Angeles    Calif    9rX)71, 

D    .61    $350 


A    Richard  W    Blake    1156  15th  Street  NW 
N..     lol;.     Wa-shlngton    DC    2005 

H  .Ao.cri,  au  Svigarlieet  (.Irowers  As.socla- 
•u.n  ll.'iti  l,">th  Street  NW  .  No  1019.  Wash- 
ington    DC    2oOo5 

A  Robert  W  Blanchette  Alston  Miller  h 
Games     l8iXi  M  Street  NW     Washington    DC" 

B  B-.ard  uf  Trade  Clearing  Corp  14!  West 
JacKson  Boulevard.  Chicago   111 

A  R»iber'  W  Blanchette  Alston  Miller  ft 
Ciainrs  ;h(X)  M  Street  NW  Washington  UC 
joo3« 

H  RCA  Global  Communications  Inc,  60 
Broad  Street,  New  York    N  Y 

A  Paul  M  Blanton  PO  Box  970  Fort 
Worth    Tex    7610! 

B  Texas  Electric  Service  Co  PO  Box  970. 
Fort  Wor'h    Tex    7610! 

n      6  I    J  1  !  2  64       E      9 1    $48  90 

A  HlaThford  Eps'eln  k  Brady  1000  Poto- 
11.41.-  S-rcot   NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20007. 

B  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  dp  Fe- 
rocarrll.  SA,  San  t,oren7o  No  92.s  ,s  pisc, 
'.'CTt-o    OF     Mexico 

A  M;a'  hford  Fps'ein  ,\  Bradv  lOi'iO  Poto- 
m;\c   S-ree'    NW      Washlng'on     UC     20007 

n  Insulation  Contractors  Ass<iclatlon,  905 
six'ppii'!;  Street  NW  Wa,shlngton  DC 
J  •  "I'l  u:,d  Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers. 
!H.'    Sp'ir.g'ield    Avenue    S'ummlt     N  J    07901 

I)    •r-,,  »^  500 

A  Bla'rhford  Epstein  .V  Bradv  looo  Poto- 
n,,>      S-'W    NW      Wa»hlnL-lo!i     DC     200O7 

H  Na-lonal  A^soclatlon  of  Privii'.-  Fi.'p-- 
;-l-p  .Asoc,ft(  loi!  Nacional  de  la  Emprpsa  Prl- 
.iicli  ANFP  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827  San 
■-.ii!'.  ad cr    El  Salvador 

D    .6i   $3  orxi       E    (9)   $128  09, 

A  Bla'ctiford  Epstein  A-  Bradv  1000  PotO- 
!i  :i     STpet    NW     Washington    DC    20007 

B  North  American  Car  Corp  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza   Chicago    II!    60606 

D     i6i    112  50f)       E    i9l    $282  50 

A  Blatchford  Epstein  A  Brady  1000  Poto- 
mac Street   NW     Washlng'on    DC    20007 

B  Western  Radlologlra!  Group  Armaeost 
.Management  Services  Inc.  2t>44  Armacost 
Avenue  NW     I.os  Angeles,  Calif    90025 

.A  David  Blatt  Muolclpa!  Lab.  r  C  mml'- 
•ee  818  18th  Street  NW  Suite  750  WasjUng- 
ton    DC    20006 

B  Municipal  Ijjbor  Committee  140  Psric 
Piiire     New   York     NY     10007 

D     .6.     16  508  i,>l        E     (9.     $2  802  93 

A  Kenneth  T  Blaylock  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Emplovee.-  132^  -Vlassa- 
r.'nisetts  Avenue  NW     Washington    DC  20005, 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Emplovees,  132,'i  Massachusetts  Avei.ue  .NW 
Washington    DC    20005 

D      6.   $1*1  380       E    (9  I  $1  77;t  86 

A  Richard  W  BlLss  1899  L  S'reet  NW  . 
.2'h  Floor    Washington    DC    20036 

B  New  England  Electric  System  25  Re- 
search   Drive     Westborouk'h     Mass    01581. 

U     .fii     $750       E     19  I    $58  50 

A     Richard    W     Bliss      !B99    1.    Street    NW 
1 2' h  Floor    Washington    DC    20036 

B  SUNEDCO  12700  Park  Central  Place. 
Dallas,  Tex    75251 

D     .6)    $1  800       E     .91     $355  60 

A  Jprald  Bll7ln  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW  No  1000  Washington, 
I)  (     20(X)5 

B  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc  t'3:\  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N  Y     10017 
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A  L  Thonm.s  Block  Irving  Trust  Company. 
One  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY    10015 

B  Irving  Trust  Company,  One  Wall  Street, 
Nf*  York.  NY    10015 

U       til    $800       E     i9l     $620 

A  Peter  I.  Blockltn  American  Bankers 
.Vs.so^latlon,  1120  Co.une  •u-ut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    UC    2(»(ue 

b  Americu.'i  UauKers  .A.s^o.  latlon  1120 
Connecticut  .A\e:,ue  .N\s  Wiithingi.,<n  DC 
30036 

D     (6!    $220 

A  H  E  Biomgrcn.  National  Manufactured 
Housing  lederatlun.  1310  .New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  lOOT,  Washington.  DC 
30036 

B  National  Manufactured  Hj using  Fed- 
eration. 1310  New  Hampshire  .Avenir  .NW  . 
Suite  1007.  Washington    UC    20036. 

D    |6)    $19,334 

A.  Douglas  M  Bloomfleld.  444  North  Capi- 
tol Street  NW  No  412.  Washington.  DC 
30001. 

B.  Amerlcaii  I.sruel  Public  AfTalrs  Conunlt- 
tee.  444  North  Capitol  Slreet  NW  ,  No  412 
Washington.  D  C.  2U001 

D.  (S)   $11,250. 

A.  Mark  Bloomfleld.  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  .NW  Wash- 
ington. DC  20006. 

O.    |6)    $1,250. 

A  Jack  A.  Blum.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

B  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  18ih  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
30036 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $735. 

A  Jared  O  Blum.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20036 

B  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M  Street 
!.W  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

O.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   »ini.36. 

A  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Alden  Corrugated  Container  Corp  .  1 
Church  Street.  New  Bedford.  Mass    02741. 

A  Blum  A:  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  408    Washington,  DC    20036 

B  J  ^-  J  Corrugated  Box  Corp  .  350  North 
.Mam  Street     Fall   River,   Mass    02720 

A  Albert  H  Blumenthal  40  West  57th 
Street,  New  York    NY    10019 

B  Phillips  Nlzer  Benjamin  Krlm  i;  Bal- 
lon, 40  West  57' h  S':t'?t  New  Y(>rk.  N  Y  (for 
American  Bobst  Holdlrigs,  Inc  ) 

D      6)    $87750       E     .9)    $12660 

A  Wayne  F  Boan  Natl-  nal  A.ssoclatlon  of 
Manufacturers  601  N  .rth  Vermont  Avenue. 
:-<is  Angeles,  Calif   90004 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776   F  Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

D     .6)    $1,300 

■K  Boa*  Owners  As-soclatlrn  of  the  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va    22304 

D    (6)    $11,200      E    (91    $9,565,83. 


A  Robert  S  Boege,  Sperry  Corp,,  2000  L 
S-.rpet  .NW     Suite  810    Wu.'hit.f  - .;.    DC    20036 

B  Sperry  Corp  ,  2000  L  Street  NW,.  Suite 
810,  Washington.  DC.  20036 


A    Helen  Bogolubov.  1016  15th  Street  NW,. 
No   802.  Washington.  DC    20005 


B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1015  16th  Street  NW  ,  No.  802.  Washington 
U  C    2000J. 

D     (6)    $375. 

A  Robert  Z  Bohan,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16lh  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C    20036 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1 101 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

U     (6j    $16853       E     .9)    $19  60 

A.  Patricia  M  Bolnskl,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington.  D  C    20036. 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  615  South  flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif   90071 

A  Robert  J  Bogler,  Natlorial  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc  ,  413  North  Lee 
Street    Alexandria    Va    22314 

B,  Natlur.al  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc  ,  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va    22314 

D      6)    $1660. 


Alston,    Miller    & 
Suite  1000,  Wash- 


A  Jeffrey  W  Bolotin 
Ga.nes,  1800  M  Street  NW 
mgton,  D  C    20036 

B  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc  ,  60 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY, 

A  Bernade''e  Bolton,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Sigi-ialint  !i  400  firs'  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C    2U001 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  RO; 
\V.  bt  Golf  Road.  Mount  Prospect.  Il,    6u05b 

U     \ii)    $300 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton.  2500  DeKalb  Pike. 
Norrlstown.  Pa.  19404. 

B  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa    19404 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond.  American  Meat  In- 
stitute. PO  Box  3556.  Washington,  DC 
20007 

B  American  Meat  Institute,  PO,  Box  3556. 
Washlng'on.  DC  20007;  1700  North  .Moore 
Street,  .\rlington.  Va 

D     (6)    $500. 

A  L  H  Bonln.  Jr.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B    Gulf  Oil   Corp.,   Pittsburgh.   Pa     15230 

U    1 6)   $2.4C0. 


A  Jay  Bonltt,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE  , 
Washington,  DC    20002. 

B  The  Bendlx  Corp  .  300  Maryland  Aventie 
NE  .  Washington.  DC.  20002 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonltt.  Shell  Oil  Co.   1025 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20038. 

B  Shell  Oil  Co.  1  She;;  P;aza,  PO  2-!63, 
Houston.  Tex    77001 

D     .61    $500 

A  Boothe,  Prlchard  &  Dud:ey,  4103  Chain 
Br.dge  R.jad,   Fairfax,   Va    22030 

B  V.ucar.  Materials  Co  One  .Metroplex, 
PO    Bjx  7497    Birmingham    A. a    35209 

A     Edward    T     Borda.     1625    I    Street    NW 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  .Association  of  General  Merrhandise 
Chains,  Inc.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC   20006, 

D    16)   $4,000. 

A    Laurence  D    B-jry    lOlS  IS'.h  Street  NW 
Suite    832     Washington,    DC     20005 

B  .American  CDnsultmg  Engineer,s  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  802,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20005 

D-  16)  $750. 


A  G  Stewart  Bos. veil  American  Apparel 
.M.inu.'ar:  arers  Asso-;a!;on  l!.c  1611  .North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800,  Arlington    Va    22208 

B  American  Apparel  .Manufact-urers  Asso- 
ciation Inc.  1611  North  Kent  Street  Suite 
800,  Arlington   Va   22209 

D     ,6)    $3  750       E     .9.    S 143  99 

A  Charles  G  Botsford  The  Botsford  Co., 
1730  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  515,  Washington, 
U  C    20036 

D    i6j  $1,500 


E  (&i  $::2 


A  A  D  Bour.ai.d  Gezieral  Motors  Corp  . 
166.1   L  Street    NW      Washmgto.n     DC     20036 

B  General  .Motors  Corp  ,  3!>44  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich 

D     16)    $3,000       E     (9)    j;  453  51, 

A  Frank  J  Bowden  Jr  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  PO  Box 
925,  Harrisburg,  Pa    17108. 

U  .Anur. -at.  Peiroieum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  .NW     Washington,  DC.  20037 

A.  David  W  Bowers.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
A.ssoclatlon.  1801  f:  Street  NW  .  Suite  1201. 
W.ishl.-igton,  DC,  20006 

D    (6)    $1,000. 

A  Robert  R  Bowers  Wert  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council  S.iiSe  714  Atlas  Building. 
Charleston     W     Va     2''30: 

B  American  Petroleum  Institite  2101  L 
Street   NW     W'ashingtan    DC    20037 

D     (6)    5360       E     1 9)    $318  46 

A  Deboraii  Bowke/.  National  Association 
of  Postal  Supervisors  PO  Box  23456  L'En- 
fant   PlB7a   S'atlcn    Washington    DC    20024. 

B  Natio-f-.a!  .Atsociatior  cf  Postal  Super- 
visors, PO  Box  23456  L'Ei-.fant  P;bzb  Sta- 
tion    Wasl.mpton,    DC    20024. 

D     .61    ■J2.884  62 

A  Edward  L  Bowley  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  AFI^CIO  817  :4th  Street 
N'W      \\-ushington     DC     20005 

B  American  Postal  Workers  Union  A.FT- 
c:o  817  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC. 
20005 

D     (6.    $11,559  60       E     i9)    $1,436  23 

A,  Joan  Costaln  Bowser,  Phe;ps  Dodge 
Corp,  1015  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C     20005 

B  Phelps  Dodge  Corp  30^  Park  Avenue, 
Ne-w  York    N  Y    10022 

D     .6)    S150 

A  David  Boxer  800  21s'  Street  NW  *  No. 
■524  Marvin   Center    Washington    DC    20052 

B  George  Washington  University  Student 
As,sociation  800  2!st  Street  NW  No  424 
Marvin  Center,  Washington    D  C    20052 

A  Ellsa  Bovd.  122!  Massachusetts  .Avenue 
NW  ,    Washington,   DC     20005 

B  Boma  Internationa!  ;22i  Massachusef^ 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington    DC    20005 

D     .6)    $3,200.     E     l9i    $4.50 

A  John  G  Boyd,  IBM,  :801  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   D  C    20006 

B  International  Business  Machines.  Old 
Orchard  Road    Arm.onk     NY     10504. 

D     16)    $307,20,      E     i9i    $61.23 

A  Stephen  S  Boynton.  American  Fur 
Ind-uiStn.-,  .901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive  Suite 
1204,   Arlington.  Va    22209 

B  American  Fur  Industry,  lOi  We,-.t  30th 
Street     New   York,   N  Y    IO061. 

D     16)    $1,700 

A  Maxguerltte  Bracy.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B     Am«rlc»n    Federation    of    State,    County  A       V      Edward      UrMwell       Jr        Corcoran 

and   Municipal    Einplojee*.   AFLCIO.    1825   L       Voungnian     i     P^we       IMl      K     Street     NW 
Street  NW  ,   Waalllmjton,   UC    iU036,  N.j     1  1(X)    W  a*hlii(jton,  DC    20008 

U.  l6)  »a.49a  04       E    (W)   »1J4  20  B     Nc\*^ur.    .-.«-»   .-^n.poiiwd.iig   A:    Dryd^Klc 
Co.      4!UI       Waaiiliigtuii      Avenue,       Newport 

A     Cynthia    H     Braddou.    National    News-      News    Va    Jj«u7 
paper  Aaaoclatlon,    1837  K  Street   NW  ,  Suite  U    161    »3,750 

400,  Waahlngton.  D  C    20006 

O  National  Newspaper  Aaaoclallon  1627  K 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  400,  Wa«hln({ion,  Uc 
2000a 

A    Robert  E    Bradford.  1750  K  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  DC    20008 

B  Kood  .vlarketlng  Institute,  I75o  K  Street 
NW  .  Wa«hli4(l«n,  D  C    2oOO<l 

D     ^8)    12.000 

A  Frank  W  Bradley  I  .'1)0  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Chevron  o  sA  .lu-  a  sutjaldlarv  "' 
Standard  OU  Co  of  Caiifvjrr.la  17iX>  K  .strert 
NW  ,  WaahUiKtoii    DC    JiHJu^ 

D      (3      11.200 


A  F'eter  Elliott  Braveman  5(X)  NVwpf.rt 
Center  Drue,  Suite  555,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

B  Loet)  ai'.d  I.oeD  f.ir  Joan  Irvine  Smith;. 
1  WUthlre  Boulevard,  ISth  nix)r  lx)«  Ai.- 
^ries,  Calif   ytK)17 

D     '8,    »Si  J75       E     ,9l     11.560. 

A  Edward  T  Breathitt.  Southern  Railway 
Co  920  I5th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
2uOo6 

B  Southern  Railway  Co,  920  I5th  Street 
.NW     WashUiKton,  D  C    20005 

D       9  I    » 1  000 


A     Jo.'-.n    Henry    Brebbla     Alston,    Miller    & 
(ia'.nes.   I800  M  Street  NW     Suite  ICXK)  North. 
A    Oene   .\I    Brartiev     I  he  Boeing  Co  .   1700       Washington    DC   20038 


North  .Vloore  Street.  20th  Floor.  Roaslyn.  Va 
22209 

B  The  Boelnff  Co  P  O  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash    981.'4 

D    (81   »2J4        E      M     119  Si) 

A  Wayne  W  Bradley  AnierUan  Medical 
Association  :77B  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20008 

H  .\merlcan  .Mc  ileal  .\s!ii),:atu)n.  535  North 
Dearnorn    Stree'     Chicago     ill     60810 

D      81   »50<)       E      9     »;8  .'>0 

A  Charles  N  Bradv  Anierlr(\n  .AM'om'.Mle 
Association,  8;:  :  Ciiiteh  m-.e  R-ad  Ka;:5 
Chnrrh    Va    22IH7 

B  .American  .Au'imiohiie  .\smicih' ion  hi:  ; 
Gatehouse   K4,iad,   Fails  Chur -h    Va    jjo4  ,' 

A  Charles  O.  Bragg.  PO  Box  12285. 
Memph  s   Tenn   38112 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
PO    Box  1228.5    Memphis.  Tenn    38112 

D    (8)   1:  000 

A  Ravmond  F  Bragg  Jr  American  Petro- 
leum Rertners  .^iiocla'lin  '20o  ;8th  street 
NW  .  Suite  607,  Washing'    r;     DC    30038 

B  An-.erlcan  Petrileuii,  ((.■t^'T?  Asso-lna- 
tlon.  1200  18th  .^tree'  NA  Sitlte  807.  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

D.  (6)  tlOO. 

A.  Stuart  J  Brah^  American  Council  of 
Life  Tniuranre  1850  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20008 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  ^naurance.  1850 
K  Street  NW     Wa.shlnKton.  DC    30008. 

D     ifii    »348  01 

A  S  Oall  Brsriitiie-'  National  Education 
Association  Ijn;  i^rh  street  NW  Wash- 
Inutor.    D  C^no:j« 

R  National  EducaMon  Association.  1301 
18th  S'reet     Was>~lngton    DC    20036 

D     '6,    »1  fi8<<  80       E     i9)    »7C  50 

A     Robert    M     Brandon.    1300   Connecticut 

Avenue    NW       Room    401      Washington.    DC 
30038 

B  Cltl/en  I  at>  ir  Enerirv  Cnaii'ion  1300 
Connecticut  A-enue  NW  Room  40;  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20038 

D    (8)  II  850       E    (9i   175 


B  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp  14  1  West 
Jackson  B.,  i.evard    Chicago.  Ill    60604 

A.  John  Henrv  Brebbla  Alston  Miller  «: 
Oalnes.  1800  M  S-reet  NW  .  Suite  1000  North. 
Washington    n  c   j:'o3s 

H  RCA  o:  ra:  c mmunlcatlona  Inc.  80 
Broad  St.-eet  Rootn  7C0  New  York.  NY 
1 0004 

D       "■      t:  :ii       r.       9 1    »84  09 

A  Breed.  ADho-t  ^  Morgan  1875  Eye 
Street   NW  ,   Waahingtin     DC    20006 

B  Lasker  ':•,  ne  "i;  Stern  3o  Broad  Street. 
New  York    N  Y 


Abbott     &     Morgan,     1875     Eye 
sii-e    1000.    Washington     DC 


.^  Breed 
street  NW 
20006 

B  The  I,errai<  Organization,  97  77  Queen,s 
Bouleva-d    F    rest  Hills,  N  Y 

I)      fl     115    'Oo       E    i  9)  111  50 

A  Bregman  Abell,  Solter  *  Kay  igoo  L 
Street  NW  Suite  810,  Washington  DC 
20038 

B  The  Air  Transport  Association  1708 
New  Yorl(  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

D       fli    1800, 

A     Bregrnan     Abel]     Solter   ft    Kay     1900    L 

Stree'  NW    s ui-eeio  Waahlngton   DC  20036 
B    American       Car       Rental       Association 

'ARCAi       1750     Pennsvivania     A-.enue     NW  . 

Suite   130:!    Washington,  DC    20008 
D    (8)    »:  250 

A  Bregman.  Abell,  Solter  ,t  Kay  1 900  I, 
Street  NW  Suite  810,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Amerirsn  PsvchlaTic  Association,  1700 
18th    Street    NW      Washington     D  C     20000 

A  Bregman  Abell  Solter  A-  Kay  '.900  I 
Street  NW  Suite  810  Washington  DC 
20038 

B  Committee  for  EffecMve  rax  Ir-.-en'ive^ 
1834  I  Stree*  NW  8th  flocjr  Washington 
DC    20008 

D     ( 6 )    12  000 

A  Bregman.  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay  1900  L 
Street  NW  .  Suite  610.  Washington  DC 
30038. 

B    Hilton     Tnternatlonal      Inc 
Avenue    New  York.  N  Y    10022 


301 


Park 


A       "^      Fclw'ar^     P-aswe'l        I-        V<»»lo-«'     A«- 

socia-kin     of    Service    Con'racors.     1511     K 

S'ree'     NW       Suite     1100      Washington      DC  — 

R     v»f„„,.     ..,.,,„  ^     Bregm.an     Abell     Soiter   k    Kay     1900    I 

tracto^     "s^     K    c        ?"m"J,  '^'"'■'    '^""-      ""'''''     •^■^'       3""«    «1°      Washington.     DC 
trac'or,      ,.sii      K     ="eet     NW  .     Suite     1100        2o.il« 

""'e  ""'r'.T,/' '■    ''"^'  »    '^»"»   ^•"^'d    •^  =  ^='""     '"0"    ""h    street 

•■'•"  NW,  Suite  704.    Washington.  DC    30038 


A  Bregman  Al)ell.  S<:)lter  A  Kay  IMOO  L 
Street  NW  Suite  610,  Washington  DC 
2003:3 

B  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  A^souatioi; 
T'RALA  I  1750  Penn6yi\ania  Avenue,  Su;i« 
1303,  Washington,  DC    2000*) 

D    ;6)   11.250 

A  Bregman  Al)ell  Solter  A  Kav  1600  L 
Street  NW  Suite  610.  Washlnglon,  DC 
21  0,(8 

B  The  Washington  INychlatric  Society 
1700  18th  Street   NW     Washington    DC 

A  Edward  J  Brenner.  Suite  606.  1735  JeCer- 
Ron  Uavis  Highway    Arlington,  Va    22203 

B  Assi),  lation  tor  the  Advaiicemenl  ot  In- 
■.rn'.o:.  \.  Inu'.ivatKji.  Suite  «io.'.  17.15  JeSer- 
son   Davis  Highway    Arlington     Va    22202. 

A  Miles  H  Bresee  Jr  170  Altura  Wsy 
Oreenhrae     Caiif    94SK>4 

B  Bechtei  I'ower  Corp,  50  Beaie  Street 
!•  O    Box  3965,  S*       '^anclsco,  Calif    94119 

A  John  B  Brewer  American  Movers  Con- 
ference. 1117  North  19th  Street  PO  Box 
9304.  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B  American  Mo.er  Conference  1117  .North 
19th  Street.  PO  Box  m204  Arlington  Va 
22209 

D    161   1154  31 

A  Carolyn  Brlckey.  215  Pennyivania  Ave- 
nue SE  ,  Wahln?ton.  D  C    20003 

B  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, SE  ,  Washington.  D  C   20003 

D    161  13.750  01, 

A  Bill  Brier.  1850  K  Sreet  NW  Suite  560. 
Washington    DC  30006 

B    f"F  Inrlua'rles    Inc    and  Energy  Coopera- 
i'.e    li.       Saieni  Lake  Drive    long  Orove,  III 
(■.0047 

D    (8)  1500      E.  IS)  131  40 

A  Be.va  B  Brlsaett.  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20038 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771    N  Stree-    NW      Washington     DC    30038 

D    (8>   11.406  2S       E      0.   $445 

A  Ellen  Hroadman  Consumers  Union 
511  K  S'reet  NW  Suite  1033  Washington, 
D  C    2f)0r,5 

H  Consumers  Union  256  Washington 
Street    Motmt  Vernon    N  Y    lO.'iSO 

A  I^wrence  V  Brodie  6700  Sorrel!  S'reet 
McLean    Va    22101 

B  Icicle  .seafoods  Inc  ,  4241  2l8t  S'reet 
Seattle,  Wa.sh    98199 

D    ■'^1   Jl   125       E    (9)   141  45 

A  David  A  Brodv  Antl-Defamatlor. 
League  of  B  nal  Brith  1640  Rhode  Lsland 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    2003'^ 

B  A::::  -  De^a.^-.at  ion  I  eag ue  of  B  nal  B  rlth 
82  J  I'N  Pla/.a    New  York.  N  Y    10017 

D      6.   $1  725 

\  Mi(  hael  D  Bromberg,  1111  19th  Street 
NW     Suite  402    Washington,  D  C    20036 

B  Kedera'ion  of  American  Hospitals  1111 
:  ••;.  >-'ree-  NW  Suite  402,  Washington.  DC 
20u36 

D.  (6)  14.500 

A  Henrv  W  BrooK  Nuclear  Fuel  Services, 
Inc  Sui'e  600  6O00  Executive  Boulevard 
Rockvllle    .Md    2o8.S2 

B  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  Inc  .■^uite  600 
6000  Executive  Boulevard.  R<jckvllle  Md 
20852 

A  r>a:e  F  Brooks  Chevron  USA  Inc. 
1700  K  S'ree-  NW  Suite  1204.  Washington. 
DC   3(Xi0e 
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B  Chevron  USA  Inc  .  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C   20008 

D    (8)  1300 

A  E  R  Brooks.  PO  Box  841 ,  AblUene.  Tex 
79804. 

B  West  T'-  J  Utilities  Co  .  P  O  Box  841, 
Abilene.  Tex   79604 

E    19/  11.183- 

A  Phillip  W  Brooks,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee.  18th  Floor.  Third  National  Bank 
Building.  Nashville    lenn    37219 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20037. 

D    (6;   11,400       E    (9)  11.677.04 

A  Carol  L  Bros  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus,  1411  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  1110, 
Washington.  D  C   20005 

b  .National  Women  s  P(altlcal  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
1 1 C    2005 

D    (6)  12,717       E      91  $79  50 

A  Timothy  G  Bro.siuihnn  Burson-Mar- 
stelier  1800  M  Street  NW  Wa.>-hir,gton,  DC 
20036 

B  Gould  Inc  1831  Chestnut  Street,  St 
Louis,  Mo   63166 

A  Daniel  T  Brosa.  United  Gfs  Pipe  Une 
Co,  1101  17lh  Street  NW  Washlnglon  DC 
20039. 

B  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  P  O  Box  1478. 
Houston,  Tex    77001 

D    (6)   1980       r      in   1514  21 

A  Donald  O  Brotzman.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW     Wash.ington    DC    20006 

b  Ru'oljer  .Man.ifact  u.'ers  Association,  1901 
i•tnn,^y:^an:a  Avenue  .NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

2  ■'  M.ie  ' 

D    (8)  110,000 

A  Charles  B  Brown,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B,  Chemical  Corp  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC   20006 

D    (6)   1385       E    '9)   112  V) 

A  Charles  T  Brown  Cities  Service  Co 
Tox  100.  Miami    Ar'T   B55''Q 

B  Cities  Service  Co  ,  Box  lOO.  Miami.  Ariz 
85539. 

A  David  S  J  Brown.  Monsanto  Co,  1101 
17th   Street    NW  .    Washington.   DC     20036 

B  Monsanto  Co  .  800  North  Lindbergh 
B     ilevard    St    Louis    Mo    C31G6 

D      61   1450       E    !&)   I26i  50 

A  Diane  V  Bro-A'n  1620  I  Street  NW  . 
Suite  700.  Wa.shington,  D  C    20006 

b  International  Paper  Co.  1620  I  Street 
NW     Suite  700,   Washington,  DC    30006 

D    (81  J750       E    (9)  1475 

A  Donald  K  Brown  1127  1  Ith  Street, 
Suite  618,  Sacramento.  Calif    95814 

B  Summa  Corp  .  P  O  Box  14000,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev 

A  J  D  Brown  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2';00  Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D    '6)  J 300 

A.  Jesse  B  Bn.w-n  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20068 

B  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  .  1900  Penn- 
'vlvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20068 

D     161    1293  70 

A  Karen  H  Brown.  1750  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute  1750  K 
Street  NW  ,  Wa.shington    DC    20006 

O     '6)    1500 


A  Michael  F  Brown,  American  Frozen 
Food  Institute,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  No    603,   Washington,   DC    30006 

B  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  Inc 
1700  Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va    22102 

A  Shirle  Brown  SLB  Enterprises  PO  Box 
663,   GPO     New  York,   NY     10016 

B  SLB  Enterpr.,ses,  PO  Box  663  GPO 
New   York,    N  Y     10016 


A  Theoran  Bro'An  2030  N!  Street 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Ctjmmon  Cau.'-e  2030  .M  .-street 
Washington.  DC    20030 

D     161    13,365 


NW 


NW 


A  Thomas  C  Brown  Jr  1019  19th  Street 
NW  .    Suite    910,    Washington     DC     20036 

B  Sperry  Corp  ,  1019  19th  Street  NW 
Suite  910    Wa.shington,  D  C    20(i36 

A  Vincent  D  Brown  Nebraska  Petrole u.T. 
Council,  PO  Box  95063  334  South  I3th 
Street,  Lincoln    Nebr    68509 

B  American  Petroleum  In.stitute  2101  L 
Street  NW     Wa^!.ln^,'lc,n   DC   20037 

D     (C)    1300 

A  WlUlHm  E  Brown  Ford  Motor  Co  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wa.shington  DC 
20006 

B     Ford  Motor  Co     Dearborn     Ml-!.    48121 

D      C,  1898  44      E     (9i    J413  26 

A  Thomas  H  Brownell  PO  Box  3999, 
MS     8F   77    Seattle    Wash    98124 

B  The  Boeing  Co  PO  Box  3707  Seattle 
Wa.sh    98124 

D     (61    1126       E     (9 1    $378  17 

A  Brownsteln  Zeldman  A-  Schemer  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Canadian  Flmnclal  Corp  ,  2030  North- 
western. Financial  Center  7900  Xerxes  Ave- 
:i:e  South    Minneapolis,  Minn    55431 

A  Brownsteln  Zeldman  A:  Schomer  102,'i 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  Sxilte  901  Wash- 
Ingtf.n,  DC   20036 

B  International  Foodservice  Manufacfur- 
ers  Assi  elation  875  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill    60611 

A  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  (".:  .Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B  International  FY.inchise  Assoclatirn, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1006, 
Washlnglon    DC    20036, 

A  Brownsteln,  Zeldm.an  k  Schomer  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  900  Witsh- 
ington     DC    20036 

B  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp  , 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee    Wis    53201 

A  Brownsteln  Zeldman  A-  Schomer  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  National  Corporation  .'or  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 1133  15th  Street  NW  ,  Eighth  Floor 
Washington,  D  C    20005, 

A  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  A-  Schomer  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036. 

B  National  Housing  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. 1300  19th  Street  .NW  Suite  310 
Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Richard  L  Brubacher,  Minnesota  Petro- 
leum Council,  300  Northern  Federal  Build- 
ing, St   Paul,  Minn,  65102 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20037 

D     161    $1,000       E     (9)    $732  20 

A  James  W  Bruner,  Jr  League  to  Save 
Lake  Tahoe.  PO  Box  10110,  South  Lake  Ta- 
hoe,  Calif,  96731. 


B  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard,  P  O  Box  101 10.  South  Lake 
Tahoe    Calif    95731 

D    i6j    $7,980      E    !9)   1953 

A  Kathryne  M  Bruner  General  Atomic 
Co.  2021  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  709,  Washing- 
ten    D  C   20006 

B   General  Atomilc  Co  .  San  Diego,  Cailf 

D    (6j    $700-      E,   19)   136 

A  Michael  E  Brunner,  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, PO  Box  3556  Washington  DC 
20007 

B  American  Meat  Institute.  P  O  Box  3666 
Washington,  DC  20007.  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Arlington,   Va 

D    (6)  13.000      E    (8j   1369,35 

A  Robert  O  Brunner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  American  Association 
r.f  Retired  Persons:  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  DC   30049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW     Washington,   DC    20046 

D    (6)    $314  32,     E.   18)   113  65 

A  J  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  No   750,  Washington,  D  C   30006 

B  Allstate  Enterprises  Inc  ,  Allstate  Plaza 
Northbrook.  Ill    60062 

A  J  Charles  Bruse  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  No   760.  Washlnglon,  D  C   30008 

B  Allstate  Insurance  Co  ,  AUstate  Piasa 
Northbrook,  111    60062 

A,  Harvey  F  Brush,  2006  Washington 
Street,  San  "Francisco    Calif    94106 

B  Bechtei  Power  Corp  50  Beale  Street, 
PO    Box  3965,  San  Francisco    Calif    641 16 

A  Garry  B  Bryant,  806  16th  Street  NW 
Suite  600    Washington    DC   20005, 

B  Migrant  Legai  Action  Program.  Inc  ,  806 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D  C 

20005 

D    '6,   $5,940  70       E    (9)   $1 .20043 

A  Margaret  H  Bryant  American  Natural 
Resources  System,  1899  L  Street  NW  Suite 
500    Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Natural  Service  Co  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich    48226 

D     '6)    1250 

A  Ronald  B  Buckhalt  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  815  :5th  Street  NW,, 
Suite  838    Washington    DC    20005 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 815  ;5th  StreetN^W.  Washlngto.-.  DC 
20005 

D      6,1    $1,600 

A  Robert  D  Buehler  BF  Goodrich  Co  , 
1800  K  Street  NW  Suite  929.  Washington 
D  C     20006 

B   The  BF  Goodrich  Co  ,  Akron   Ohio  44318 

D     :6l    $400. 

A  Douglas  W  Bulcao.  American  Textile 
-Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers.  Inc., 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, DC    30036, 

D    (6)    $1,008,     E    (9)    $24  76, 

A  David  A  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  The  Hearst  Corporation,  969  Eighth 
Avenue   New  York    N  Y    10019, 

D    161  $900 

A  David  A  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington    D  C   20036 

B  .Magazine  Publl.shers  Association  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York    NY    10022 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 
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A  DhvuI  a  Bunn.  Parcel  Shippers  A»»o- 
naiioii  !J11  Coiuiertu-iit  Avenue  NW  . 
WasdwiKtiin    D  C    .'on.Ui 

B  Parifl  stuppfis  A<,s.Hi»ilon.  1311  Con- 
nectuu'.  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC 
J0036 

U     ■«)    ll.OOU 

A  Svisari  K  Hi;nnlng.  1107  W  0»lbr»Uh. 
(  '.i.riiinatl    Ohio  45231 

B  Nati;>ua;  Y.uih  Pro-Ufe  Coalition,  PO 
Box  87,  Newpor'    Ky   41073. 

E    (9)    1167  50 

A    lawreii  -e  f    Burrh    1735  JefTeraon  Davis 

Highway.  No    JO.i.  Arlliigtcm    Va    23302 

B  Potato  Chip  Snarlc  Food  Association. 
1735  Jeffers.n  Daws  HlK'hAiiy  No  903  Ar- 
lington.   Va    222nj 

A  Norman  D  Burch.  Colle^;e  of  A:n  la 
ttloto^iKt.t  I)))  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
SOlte  520    Wa,slitn>;!nn    DC   20O3B 

B  foKeije  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North    SkoKle    BoiKevard     Skokle.    Ill     60077 

D    'fi<  »5  22'i       E     (9 1  $64 

A  David  C.  Burden,  300  Kai-  Hancjolph 
Drive.  Chicago,  111    ao«Ol. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana).  300  East 
Randolph  Drive   Chicago.  Ill  60601 

A  Paul  F  Burdett  10  Kmeison  Court, 
Severna  Park    Md    2I14« 

B     Rlchardson-Merrell.    Ine  .    10    We.itport 

Road.  Wilton.  Conn    06897. 
K     9)   »45 

A  Burke  .t  11  irke  ^2U  Flft.'i  .Avenue  New 
York    N  Y    lOolT 

B  J  Reynolds  Barne'i  f  '  Kleftrv  r  .A 
Clark):  John  Pomier  (for  Helen  w  Hi\:- 
bach)  et  «1. 

D.  (6)    114.000      E    (9 1    »4S«^ 

A  J  J  Burke  Jr  4n  Fa''  Broadway 
Butte    Mont    59701 

B  The  M. «!;•(».■. a  Power  Co.  Butte,  Mont 
59701 

E.  (9)  $5  88 

A  Hurley  k  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, 1100  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C 

U      'i.   $24  250       E    (9)  $909  52 

A  Phillip  C  Burnett  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn   38112 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
P  (.)    Hr)X  12285    Memphis   Ter.n    381  !2 

U      fi)  $42fi  14       E    i9i   $5f>  5- 

A  Mahl'  II  A  liur:ie"e  III  1  i ;  i"i  Wisconsin 
.Avenie  N  ;V  Suite  Bon  WaahihKton.  DC 
200117 

B    arm  erv  Manufacture-^     f  Amen   a    In 
I'llo     Wl.sconsln     Avenue     .NW        .s  :l'e     800, 
Washington    DC   20007 

A  DaMd  O  Huroey.  United  S'ates  Tuna 
F.iundHti.m  suite  208  2040  Harbor  Island 
iJrlve   San  Die^o    Calif   92101 

n  Cnl'ed  States  Tuna  Foundation  2040 
Harb..r  Island  Drive.  Suite  208.  San  Diego 
Calif    92  10 1 

D    16)  $6,000       F    (9)  $3,000 

A  Charles  S  Burrs  Phelps  Dodge  Corp, 
10!.^  15th  Street  SV.'  Wa.shlngton,  DC 
20005 

B  Phelps  D.xlire  Curp  .  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York    N  Y    10022 

D    '81  $1  200 

A  Oerrle  Hjorns..;!  Birns  H  F  Good- 
rich Co,  1800  K  S'ree-  NA  Suite  929, 
Washington  DC  2000*5 

B    B     P    Ooodrl-h   Co.   ,AXron     Ohio  44.)  IB 

D    (fli  $100 


A  Tun.'' In  F  burns  ChemUal  Manufar- 
lurers  As.vm  la' ;■  in  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa.sh;:. .■•';.    IM      2 1. 

B      (hem:    a!      M.i..  .f.i    •   ,:>ts     As.soclatlon, 

rt.'S   I      i.nei';;    i'    ,A',e:i'.ie    .NW      Washington. 


1) 


ti  r    »Joo 


A  rtie-'esa  Ann  ii.irt,  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue   NW     Wiishing'n    DC    30005 

B    (.)!'1•:K^    ^riie-i.a    inio  Vermont  Avenue 

N'A      Wa.s.*..-  ,;•.   n     D  C    2O0O5 

U    .,':.)   J.4  ','  K")  ;i  i        E    iiJ.   11974  93 

A.  Busby  Rehm  ,V  Leonard  ;t;2<  K  .'--•reet 
NW  .  Suite  1100.  Washington    DC    2'>ii,,t; 

B  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Lead  (  .  j^s  imers, 
1639  K  Street  NW  Suite  lioo  Washington, 
DC   30006 

D    (6)  $600       E.  (9)  $19  04 

A  Nicholas  J  Bush.  Exxon  Corp.  1899  L 
S-reet  NW  ,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC 
2o<)36 

B  Exxon  Corp  ,  1381  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas  New  York,  N  Y 

E    i9i  $456  66. 

A  Robert  W  Busha,  6811  Kenllworth  Ave- 
nue Rlverdale,  Md  30840 

B  National  Asphalt  Pavement  Association, 
68U  Kenllworth  Avenue  Rlverdale,  Md 
30840 

A     Bushnell     Oage     Relzen    k    Bylngton. 

1111  19th  Street  NW  Suite  301.  Washington 
D  C   30036 

B  Reynolds  Barnes  (for  Eleanor  A  Clark) 
ill  American  Bank  Building  631  Southwest 
Morrison   Street.    Portland,    Oreg    97205 

D    (6)  $4,030.      E    |9)  $36 

A  Bushnell,  Oage.  Relzen  &  Bylngton,  1111 
19lh  Street  NW  ,  Suite  301,  Washington,  D  C 
30036 

B  Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp  . 
11360  Overland  Avenue,  Culver  City,  Calif 
90230 

D    (6)    $300      E     (9)    $38. 

A  Bushnell.  Oage  Relzen  &  Bylngton,  nil 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  301,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Formaldehyde  Institute,  1075  Central 
Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N  Y    10583 

D    (6)    $300.     E    (0)    $35. 

A  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities.  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore    Md    31301 

D     (6)    »H-       F      9)    $533  65 

A  Business  Products  Council  Association. 
PO    Box  35047,  FayettevlUe,  NC    38303 

A  James  J  Butera.  National  Association  of 
Miii.ual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  300.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY 
10166 

D     (6i    $3  343  75       E     (9)    $1,634.05. 

A  John  W  Butler.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  810,  Waahlngton,  DC    30036 

B  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  610,  Wash- 
ington, DC   30036 

A  John  W  Byrnes.  Foley  Larder  Holla- 
b'i'igh  &  Jacobs  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,   Washington,   DC    30006 

B  Foley.  Larder,  Hollabaugh  *  Jacobs  (for 
American  Family  Mutual  'nsurance  Co), 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
D  C    30000. 

A  John  W  Byrnes  Fo'ev  I.ardner  Holla- 
b\u:?h  *  Jacobs.  1775  P-nn>vIvanla  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  30006. 


B  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  A:  Jacobs 
I  for  .nsur<inre  Association  of  Connecticut), 
17i'5  Pennsylvania  Avenue  "  W  Washington, 
DC    30006 

A  John  F  B>  set.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC   30063 

B  Chamber  of  Comme:re  of  the  United 
Stales,  1615  H  S'.reet  NV«,  Washington,  DC 
30063 

A  Cable.  M'  Dai.le:  H  iw;e  A:  Bond,  &0O 
H  austeln    B  ;;.il.:.>;     h.i.::more     .Md    21201. 

B  Crown  C...  ra.  Iv  r  euni  Cxrp  .  1  North 
Charles  Stree'  I'O  li  x  1168  Baltimore,  Md 
21303 

A  Cidwalader.  Wlckersham  k  Taft  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700, 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Amex  Commoduiei  Exchange,  Inc  .  86 
Trinity  Place.  New   Yo.k,   N  Y     10006 

A  Cadwftlftder  Wlrkershain  A-  Taf*  1333 
N'- A  H.imp>h:re  A'.enue  NW  No  7(Ki  Wash- 
;:.-•■     :.     DC     20036 

H  M  .ratti  Metals  Corp.  4  World  Trade 
Center,  No    5200,  New  York    NY     10048 

A  Cidwalader,  Wlckersham  k  Taft,  1S33 
.New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  700. 
W.t-h  rigton    D  C    20036 

H  -'lell  Oil  Co.  1  Shell  Plaza  PO  Box 
2463    Houston.  Tex    770O1. 

D    (6)    $165 

A  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham  *  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  S  Mte  700 
A  i-,hlngton    DC   30036 

B  tTnlted  States  and  0\erseas  Employees 
;  IX  Fairness  Committee  1101  15th  Street 
NW     Wa-shlngton,  D  C    20008, 

D    16)  $475       E    (9)  $80 

A  Morrison  Cain  \f-2^.  ISTee-  N".".'  Wssh- 
Inifton,  D  C   30006 

B  Association  of  General  Merrhandlse 
Chains  Inc  1638  I  Stree*  NW  Washington 
D  C    30006 

D    '6)   $6,350 

A  Alan  Caldwell  I82.'i  K  STee-  NW  \V!«y 
ington.  DC    20008 

B  Del  Mon-e  Ci.rt)  One  Marke-  I'la/a  San 
Francisco.  Calif  94119 

D    (6)    $1.00n       E    (9)    $50. 

A      Ca'lfano      Rovs    *  Heineman     I57S    I 

Street  NW     Washington  DC    20005 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Co  PO  Drawer  1734 
Atlanta   Ga   3nioi 

^  cali'ar.n  Rri^s  .■■,■  Hr: -ienian  1 575  I  Street 
NW     Wa-hlniTti  n    u  r    2r>005 

n  Q'iall'v  Care  Tr.-  1 00  N  i-'h  Centre 
y-'ff     Rorkvllle  Cen're    N' Y    :!.'^7n 

A  California  Synfuels  Co-p  !-r.l  n  Bank 
Tower.  Suite  814  7\r<:f>  Haw->.  rne  Bo  ile- 
vard,  Torrance.  Calif    9050^ 

D,   (8)    $35,380.      F    $5  614  74 

A  Pe'e-  F  rallahan,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW      WRshlngton.   DC    20036 

B  Honeywell  'nc  Honevwei:  Pa.-a  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55408 

D.  (6)  $700       E    (9)  $280 

A  Calorie  Control  Council.  577,5  Penchtree- 
D"nwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta  Oa 
30342 

E    (0)  $5  566 


Rrx 


W&sh- 


A    Gordon  L    Calvert 
ington    DC    30034 

B  Commercial  Collection  Ai-er:  .  Sf  -irrn 
Commercial  Law  I^airue  of  Amerlf-a  222  West 
Adams  Street    Chicago    111    80606 

D.  (6)   $3,000      E    (9)   $21 
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A  Victoria  R  Calvert,  1800  Massachusetts 
A\e:.ue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  National  C  vi::!:;  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tes. 180(1  .Massarh  iseits  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C    200J6 

D    i6)    $l.:i24. 

A  C  Russtll  Campbell.  Jr  .  Suite  900,  1120 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC 

20036 

B  General  Telephone  &  E'.ectronlcs  Corp 
;  Stsrnlo.-d  Forum,  Sianilord,  Conn.  U69o4 

U    1 6)    $1,000 

A  Carl  C  Campbell.  National  Cotton 
Council  o.'  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW  , 
Sulto  700.  Washington    DC    20005 

B  National  Cotton  Councl,  of  America.  P  O 
Box    12285.    Memphis,    Tenn     38112. 

D     i6|    $340  91 

A  Jerrv  L  Campbell,  831  Chestnut  Street 
Chattanooga.   Tenn     37402 

B  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 831  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga 
Tenn     34702 

A  Thomas  D  Campbell.  1000  16th  S'reet 
NW     Suite  500    WRsh;::i,-ton    DC    20036 

B  Standard  Oil  '  .  ilndlanai  200  Ea.st 
Randolph  Drive.  Chit  ago.  III    60680 

U     I  6,    $1,600       E       9i    $201  9? 

A  Alvce  D  Canaday.  Parlfl'-  Power  A;  Light 
Co,  918  :6th  Street  NW,  Wa.shlnpton  DC 
20006 

B  Pacific  Pov.'er  i  Light  Co  Public  Service 
B-iUdlng.  Portland.  Oreg   97204. 

D    i6)  $522       E    (9)  $505  25 

A  Robert  P  Canavan,  National  Education 
Assorlatlon  1201  16th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036 

B  Na'lonal  EducaMon  Association  1201 
16'h    Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

D    '6i   $1,592  40       E    (9)  $60 

A  Sharon  M  Canavan  Mortgage  Bankers 
Assorlatlon  of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20005 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
,ra  1125  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D      6l    J3.375 

A  Paul  W  Cane  5  Corte  Alegra  Greenbrae. 
Calif    94904 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  ,  50  Beale  Street. 
PO     Box    3965.    San    Francisco.    Calif     94119 

E     '9i    $75 

A  David  L  Cantor.  1111  I9th  Street  NW  . 
Ninth  Roor.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  l&th 
Street  NW  .  Ninth  Floor.  Washington,  DC 
30036 

D    i6i   $175  50       E    (9)   $39  45 

A  Capital  Advocates.  1127  llth  Street 
Sarramento.  Calif  .  95814 

B  Mission  Viejo.  Allso  Blejo.  26137  Ln  Pa? 
Road,  .Mission  VIeJo.  Calif  ,  et  al 

D    i6)   $10,815, 

A  Marvin  H  Caplan.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFl^  CIO.  815  I6th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  !6th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20006 

D    .6>   $6,363  50       E    (9)   J303 

A  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  (f    20036 

B  Piibllc  Broadcasting  Communications 
Inc  304  West  58th  Street.  New  York.  NY' 
10019 

E    i9i   $540  16. 

A  Ronald  A  Capone  Klrlln  Campbell  it 
Keating  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
80O.  Washington.  DC    20036 


B  Council  of  European  —  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association.  3C  32  St 
Marv  Avenue    London.  EC3A  SET  England 

u'  '6,   $8  400       E    (9.   $249  66 

A  Charles  E  Capron.  2401  Calvert  Street 
NW  .    No    906,    Washington,    DC     20008 

A  Arnold  P  Caputo.  National  Concrete 
.Mason:-,-  Association.  1920  Hopewood  Drive. 
F.i..-.  Churrh.  Va    22043 

B  National  Concrete  Masonry  Association. 
2,*J2  Hoibf  Pen  Koad,  Herndon,  Va.  22070. 

D    !6i   1170.      E    (9)  $145. 

A  Isaac  R  Caraco,  4532  Park  Monaco, 
Ca:abasa.s  Park,  Calif   92302 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  .  50  Beale  Street. 
PO    Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A  Denlse  A  Cardman.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20030 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1156  East  60th 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill    60637. 

D    1 6)   $400       E    (9)   $50 

A  Norval  E  Carey,  Genera!  Atomic  Co  , 
2021  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  709,  Washington 
D  C   20006 

B    Genera;   Atomic   Co  .  San   Diego.   Calif 

D    (6)    $2,137       E    (9)    $298  71 

A  Warren  H  Carey,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co,  1825  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1107.  Wash- 
ington. DC   20006 

B  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  ,  Bartiesvllle 
OklB 

A  David  Carley.  955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW 
Suite  7200,  Washington.  D  C   20024 

B  National  Association  for  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations,  9,'>5  L  Enfant  Plaza  SW  ,  Suite 
7200    Washington.  D  C   20024 

D    i6i  $250       E    (9 1  $30 

A  Peter  Carlson.  317  Pennsylvania  Aven-ae 
SE     Washington.  DC    20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  .  Washington    D  C   20003 

D     '6i    $3,375 

A  Daniel  P  Carmlchael.  El!  Lilly  &  Co 
1901   L  Street.  NW  ,  Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Ell  Lilly  &  Co  .  307  E  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis   Ind   46285 

D    (6)  $3,000       E    (9)   $402  73 

A,  Thomas  H  Carmody  Bl-^ie  Ribbon 
Sports,  Inc,  607  2d  Street  NE  ,  Washington 
D  C    20002 

B  Blue  Ribbon  Sports.  Inc  .  3900  SW  , 
Murray    Boulevard,    Beaverton     Oreg    97005 

D     i6)    $2,500       E     i9)    $1,300 

A  Anthony  P  Carnevale  American  Fed- 
eration of  State  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. 1625  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B    American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Chapln  Carpenter.  Jr  ,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association.  1629  K  Street  NW  ,  No 
603,  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Magazine  Publishers  Asso^-ls'lon,  576 
Lexington  Avenue.  New-  Y'ork,  N  Y    10022 

D    (6)   $1,500 

A  Jack  M  Carpenter.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20036. 

D    (6)   $65  78      E    (9)   $32  60 

A    Richard  M    Carrlgan.  National  Educa- 
tion    Association.     1201      16th     Street     NW 
Washington,  DC    20036 


B     National    Education    Association     1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 
D    i6!   $1,881  80       E    >9.   $179  50 

A  John  R  Carson  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20015 

B  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW  Washington  DC 
20015 

D    (61    $8000 

A  Harlon  B  Carter  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington   DC   20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washlagior.. 
D  C    20036 

D    (6<    $1,875 

A  James  P  Carty.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
177;    F  Street   NW      Washington,   DC    20006 

D      6)   $500 

A  Donato  Caruso  L-orenz  Finn  Giardmc 
&  Lambos,  25  Broad w-ay.  Suite  1755  New 
V>.:rk     N  Y     10004 

B  Nevk-  York  Shipping  Association  Inc  ,  80 
Broad  Street    New  Y'ork,  NY'    10004 

A  David  H  Casey  Kl  Constitution  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20001. 

B     United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    & 

Joiners  of  A.Tierlca.  lOl  Constitution  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC    20001 
D     i6i    $6,175       E     i9)    $2,445.90 

A  Jim  Casey  1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  Amfac  N-jrserles.  Inc  121  South  Hlii 
Drive,   Brisbane    Calif    94005. 

D    (6i    $1,500      E    (6)   $294. 

A  Jim  Casey,  1629  K  Street  NW  Suite  800. 
Washington.   DC    20006 

B  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District. 
Newell.  SD    57760 

D     i6i    $2,000      E    1 9)    $263. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  800. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Ci-B  Cattle  Co  Route  1  Box  223 
Hansen    Idaho  83334 

D    i6)    $2  000       E     1 9)    $264. 

A  Jim  Casey.  162^  K  Street.  Suite  800. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Committee  or.  Power  for  the  Southwest. 
Inc  ,  400  South  Broadway  S'-lte  3.  Edmond 
Okla.  73034 

D     i6-    $2,000       E     (9)    $263. 

A  Jim  Casev  1625  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  800. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict   PO    Box  140.  Carrlngton,  N    Dak. 

D     i6i    $900       E     (9)    $131 

A  Jim  Casey  1629  K  Street  NW  Suite  800. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Salt  River  Valley  Water  User  s  Associa- 
tion, PO   Box  1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz   85001. 

D     i6      $2,500       E     (9)    $351. 

A  Jim  Casey  1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Twin  Falls  Canal  Cc  P  O  Box  326,  Twin 
Falls,   Idaho  83301 

D    i6i    $5,400.      E     (9j    $763 

A  Jonn    S     Casey,    PO     Box 

Ala  36264 

B  Alabama     Railroad     Assoc 

Box  21     Montgomery     Ala     3610 

A     James    B     Cash     Jr  ,    1120 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   D  C 

B  American  Bankers  Assoc 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash 
20036 

D     (6)     $2  000       E     (9)    $86  16 
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A  Eugene  I  Ca«r»l»a  Jr  United  Aulomn- 
blle,  Aero»pn;e  A  Agricultural  Implemeiil 
Worker*  of  Amerlr»  I'AW).  17fi7  North 
Street    NW  .    Waaiilngtoii,    UC     20038 

B  Internallonal  Uiiii'iv  I'mted  Autumn- 
bile,  Aerospace  A:  Agrlcult\iral  Implement 
Workers  of  America  i  l' AW  i  8(Xh)  Eajit  JefTrr- 
!«.n    Avenue,    t>tro!t     Mich     iSJl* 

U    |6|  IS.eOT  2S       E    (9)  tlM  10. 

A  Daniel  J  Caasldy,  UX)1  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .     No      1120      Washington      DC 

B  Chemical  Specialties  ManufacturerB 
Association  1(K)1  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington   D  C   2003C 

A  Oerald  S  J  Cassldv  Schlossberg- 
Cassldy  ^  Associates  Inc  955  I.Enfant 
Hli7,a  SW  Suite  14)1  Washington  DC 
JII024 

B  Boston  Cnlvrr^l'v  :■»■"  Hav  S's'c  rioad 
Boston,  Mass    02215 

D     (81    1312  SO       E     (9)    (0  SO 

A  Oerald  S  J  Cassldy  Sohloaaberg- 
Ca.ssldy  A:  A.Hsoclates,  Inc  .  985  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW      Silte    1*01     Washington.   DC    20024 

B    Txifts  I'nlversity    Medford    Mass    02155 

U    ifli  1125       E    (9i   Jin 

A  Oerald  S  J  (assldv  ScMosgberg- 
Cassidy  M  Associates  Inc  955  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW  (Suite  1401 1  Washington.  DC 
J0024 

H  National  Frozen  Pood  Association  1019 
19th   Street   NW     Washington    DC    30036 

U    ~>i\  |M"       E    :9)  $3  50 

A     John    .1     Ca.Mellan!     Na'mnal    Asaorla- 
Mon    ,if    Manufacturers     1776    F    H'ree'    NW 
Washington    DC    2000fi 

B  Natlnnal  Ansociatmti  ■,;  Manufacturers 
!77fl    F   Hfrfrt    NW      Washln»fton     DC     20000 

D    i«i  |fi21       E    '9>  «!8 

A  Joseph  E  Cavanagh  International 
Hro'herhrMXl  "f  Eiecrlcal  Workers  1125  15th 
Street    NW      Waahliigton     DC     20005 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  ArL-C'O-CLC.  1126  15th  Street 
NW     Washlng'on    DC   30005 

D    'fi.    12 /i75 

\    Frank   R    Cawlev.  Agrlculturml  Publlah- 

ers    Association     It;-      PC     Box    3351.    Falls 
Church    Va    22042 

B  Agricultural  Publlsh-ps  Association 
Inr      PC    Box  2351     Falls   Ch  irch     Va     22042 

A  I>.rothy  D  Cecelskl,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20038 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  VW 
Washington,  D  C    2iXI38 

D     (61    $3  250 

A     Cederberg    *    Associates     7100    Sussex 

Place.  Alexandria   Va   22107 

B  Orumman  Cnrp  I  BOO  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington    Va 

D    -  8  1   » 1  500 


A     Cederberg    A    Associates 

P'.Hrr    Alexandria    V  ,    22,10" 

B     Martln-Marle'ta    C.irp       Rockvlllr 
D      6i   11,200 


100    Sussex 


Md 


A      Cederberg    &    Associates.    7100    Sussex 

Place    Alexandria    Va    22307 

B  RCA  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arling- 
ton   Va 

D    (  6  I   II  000 

A     Cederberg    *    Associates.    7100    Sussex 

Place    Alexandria    V»    22307 

B  Cnlted  Technologies  1125  15th  Street 
NW    Washington   DC 

D  ifl)  ii.aoo 

A  Central  Ilncoln  Peonle's  CTtlllty  Dis- 
trict. 255  Southwest  Coast  Highway  New- 
port. Greg    97385 


E    i9i  11935  30 

A  Central  States  Resource  Center  P  O 
Box   477,    Urbana     111     81801 

D     (S|)    (9  892  83       E     i9i    13  853  10. 

A  CF  Industries  Inc  Energy  Cixiperatlve 
In'  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Orove,  111 
80O47 

B    i9i   »2  000 

A  Owen  R  ChafTee  203  Yoakum  Parkway 
No    101  i    Alexandria    Va    22304 

B  .Manufactured  M  '  uln^  I::smute  1746 
JetTerson  Davis  HlghASV  .S\ilte  5' I  Arling- 
ton. Va    22202 

D    (6)   II  OOO       E    <9i   1130 

A  Henry  Chajet  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1930  N  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
30038 

B  American  Mining  f'ongress  1920  N 
Street    NW      Washlngt,.n     DC     30038. 

D    (8)  til!  88       F      <M   148  45 

A  R  S  Chamberlln  Dow  Chemical  U  S  A  . 
1800  M  Street  NW  Suite  700  South.  Wash- 
ington    DC    20038 

B  The  Dow  Chemical  Co  Midland.  Mich 
48840 

D    (8)  1700       E.  (B)  1746 

A  John  A  Chambers  Satrm  Corp  .  1050 
17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  6ao.  Washington.  DC 
30038 

B  Satra  Corp  1211  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas   New  York    N  Y    10038 

D    I  8  I   ».1  20<)       E    (  9  )   1800 

A.  Thnn^.as  Champion  1111  19th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20038 

B  The  Fdls.in  Electric  Institute.  1111  I6th 
Street  NW     Washington     DC    20038 

D    (d!    11365       E    1330  41 

A  Ed  Chandler.  7901  Westpark  Drive 
McLean.  Va    22103 

B  Natlo.'ia;  .Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation. 7901  Westpark  Drive  McLean  \a 
33103 

D     1 81    13  750       E     '91    1500 

A  J  W  Chandler  York  Division  Borg- 
Warner  Corp  1575  I  .S'reet  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20005 

B  York  Division  Borg-Warner  Corp 
South  Richland  Avenue    York.  P»    17405 

E    (9)    15  10 

A  W  C  Chaoman  Oeneral  Motors  Corp 
1660   r.   Street   NW      Washington     DC     20038 

B  Oeneral  Motors  Corp  1044  West  O-'and 
Boulevsr'1     Detroit,    Mich     48202 

D     '  6      1.1  fXK)       E     I  9  I    13  897  85 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2100  P^rst  City  Na- 
tlonsl  Bank   Building    Houston    Tex    77002 

B  Vinson  A  Elklns  2100  First  City  .Na- 
tional Batik  BiiUdlng  Houston  Tex  77003 
(for  Belco  Petroleum  Corp  Dag  Hammarsk- 
Jold    Plaza    New    York     .NY     10017). 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2:0fi  First  City  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building     Hous-on     Tex    77002 

B  Vinson  A:  Elklns  2100  First  CItv  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  Houston  Tex  77003 
for  IVimestlc  Wildcatters  Asac>clatlon  900 
First  Cltv  National  Bank  Building  Houston 
Tex    770021 

E    1 9 )    1377  1 3 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2100  First  Cltv  Na- 
tional   Bank   Building    Hotiston    Tex    77002 

B     Vinson    A    Elklns     2100    First    Cltv    Na- 
tional   Bank    Building     Hou.ston     Tex     770O2 
for  .Mld-Contlnent  OH  and  Oas  Aaso-latlon 
1800    K    Street    NW      Suite    620     Washington 
DC   30008 

E    (9)    144 

A  Jrhn  E  Chanoton.  2100  First  Cltv  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building    Houston     Tex     77002 


B  Vinson  fi  Elklns.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston  Tex  77003 
I  for  Petroleum  F.tjulpment  Suppliers  Asso- 
ciation, 1703  First  City  Natloua;  Bank 
Building,  Houston,  Tex   77003) 

A  John  r.  Chapoton  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional  Bank  B  illdlng,   Houston,  Tex    77002 

B  Vins<in  *  Klklus  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  Houston  Tex  77003 
I  for  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp,  500  Jeffer- 
son   Houston,  Tex    77(X)3  i 

A  Leslie  Cheek  III  Crurn  A-  Forster 
Corp  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  S.ilte 
1142    Washington    DC    30038 

B  ("run  fi  Fora'er  Corp,  Madl»<.n  Ave- 
nue at  Canfli-ld  Road  PC  Box  2387  .MorrH- 
town    N  J    07960 

D    (8)  114,500       E    (9i  1819  86 

A  Jane  Cheever  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  100  Federal  Street  Bo.ston  .Mass 
03110 

B  The  First  Natlonnl  Bank  of  B<..ston.  100 
Fedjral   Street     Boston     Ma.ss    02110 

A  Jane  Chee.er  First  National  Boston 
Corp  .  100  Federal  Street    Boston.  Mass  03110 

B  First  .National  Ho.s'on  Corp  100  Federa: 
Street    Boston    Mass   02110 

A  Chemical  Manufac  urers  As.soci«tion. 
1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC    30009 

D    (6  I   15  000       E  (9l  »3  000 

A      Chemical     Specialties     Manufacturers 
As.srx-latlon.    1001    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington   DC  20036 

A  Chemtex  Fibers  Inc  .  850  Third  Ave- 
nue   New   York.   NY     10023 

A  David  L  Chew,  1815  H  Street  NW  . 
Ws-hlngton    DC    20063 

B  Citizens  Choir?  ].-,]',  H  Street  Wa.sh- 
ington    DC    20002 

D      (6)     l3.0<Ki       E      <9t     172  85 

A    Children's  Rights    Inc     3443  17th  Street 
NW    Washington    DC    200;o 
D    (fi  i  I2.'i7  15       E    (9)  1280  44 

A  Phillip  R  Chlsholm  NatloriSl  Oil  Job- 
bers Council  1707  H  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC    20038 

B  National  OH  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street   NW      Washington    DC    30038 

D      6     Sfi  125       E    19)   1475  10 

A  Ha!  .M  Chrlstensen  1101  !7th  Street 
NW      Wa.shlngton     DC     30036 

B  American  Dental  Aasoclatlon  1101 
17th  Street  NW     Washington,  D  C    20036 

D       8  1    13,000 

A      Chugarh      Electric      Association      Inc. 
PO    Box   3518    Anchorage    Alaska  99501 
E     -9  I    19  481  59 

A.  Donald  T  Chunn  Route  3  Box  89 
Columbia     Tenn     3840! 

B  Tl'le  Associates  In^  Route  2  Br  x  89 
f'oliimbia     Tenn     3840! 

A     Cigar  Association  r.f  America    Inc      1120 
19th    Street    NW      Washington     D  C     30038 
E,    i9j    145285 

A  CItlien  Labor  Energy  Coalition  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  Room  401  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Citizen  lAbor  Energy  Coalition  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  ,  Rrx>m  401,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

D    <6<  11,925       E    (9)  tl.93&. 

A  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms  1601  114th  SE  .  Suite 
No    151    Bellevue    Wash    98004 

D     i6i    1188  163  09       E     .9)    131.596 
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A.  Clll»eiis  for  Government  Falrnees.  P  O. 
Box   1338,   Brawley,  Calif.  93337. 
D    (8)   140.993       E    (9)   •77.869  86 

A.  Cltliens  for  Management  of  AlasJta 
Lands.  Inc  .  840  K  Street.  Suite  No.  306, 
Anchorage  Alaska  99501 

D.    (6)    1109.136  17      E    (9)    1133.176.98. 

A.  Norman  M  Clapp.  1838  L  Street  NW  . 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  DC.  30038. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.,  1828 
L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  IIUO,  Washington.  DC 
30036. 

D     (8)    14.050.      E     (9)    (35. 19. 

A  Anne  Harrison  Clark.  Population  Re- 
source Center.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC    30003. 

B.  Population  Resource  Center,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D     (8)    3.031.      E     (9)    1373 

A.  James  W  Clark,  Jr  .  American  Opto- 
melrlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C    30036 

B  American  Optometric  Aasoclatlon.  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antloch.  Ill   60002 

D    (6)  145  08      E    (9)  152  15 

A.  Richard  W  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C   30036 

B  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  30036 

A  Thomas  R  Clark.  Oeneral  Electric  Co  , 
777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20005 

B  Oeneral  Electric  Co  .  778  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20005 

D    (6)  »87  60  

A  Vernon  A  Clark,  1899  L  Street  NW  . 
Suite  403.  Washington,  D  C    20036. 

B  Ouldcxar  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  1899  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  403, 
Washington.  D  C    20038 

D    (6)  1750       E    (9)  ISSO 

A.  Donald  M  Clarke,  International  Har- 
vester Co  .  1707  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
UC    20036. 

B.  InternaUonal  Harvester  Co  ,  1707  L 
ttreet  NW^     Wishuigion.  DC    20036 

D    (6|   11.350.      E    (9)   1291  21 

A  Wade  P  Clarke.  Jr  ,  Deere  4  Co  ,  John 
Deere  Road.  MoUne,  111    61265 

B  Deere  &  Co  ,  John  Deere  Road,  Moilne. 
Ill   61365. 

A  Cleary.  Oottlleb.  Sleen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngtcm,  DC. 
20036. 

B  American  Industrial  Health  Council, 
1065  Central  Park  Avenue,  Scarsdale,  N  Y. 
10583 

D.    (6)    tl50.     E.   (9)    »5  10 

A.  Cleary.  Oottlleb,  Steen  it  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp  ,  PO  Box  1483, 
Augusta,  Oa  30903  and  Nlpro,  Inc  .  PC  Box 
1483    Augusta,  Oa   30903, 

D    (6)  1375       E    (9)  |21  55 

A  Cleary.  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp  ,  55 
Water  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10041, 

E    (9)   1714, 

A  Cleary,  Oottlleb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Sporting  Arms  i  .Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
Ne*  York,  N  Y    10017 

A  Cleary.  Oottlleb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20036 
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B  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue. 
Scarsdale.  NY    10683 

A  Ronald  D  Clements,  1111  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C   30036, 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30036. 

D    (6)    11,535.     E.    (9)    1436. 

A  CUIIord  i  Warnke.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C    30008 

B  Avco  Corp.  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

A  Clifford  it  Warnke,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,   Washington,  DC.  30006 

B  Coffee.  Sugar  Si  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc  . 
Four  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  NY 
1 004B 

D.  (6)   13,930      E    (9)   »730. 

A  Clifford  i  Warnke.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c  o  Lone  Star  industries,  inc.  PO 
Box  5050.  Oreenwwlch.  Conn    06830 

D     (6)    1900       E     (91    1270 

A  Clifford  &  Warnke,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,    Washington    DC    20006 

B  National  Tour  Brokers  Association.  Inc  , 
120  Kentucky  Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky.  40603 

E    i9l    116 

A  Clifford  k  Warnke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Warner-Lambert  Co,  301  Tabor  Road, 
Morris  Plains   N  J   07950 

A  Dexanne  B  Clohan  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC   20006 

B  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 

Dearb.>rn  Street,  Chicago.  Ill    60610, 
D    16)   11.11205, 

A    Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  Accountabil- 
ity. Environmental  Policy  Center.  317  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  SE  .  Washington,  D  C    20003 
'd    i6)   113,22127.      E    (9)   113,221,27 

A  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations, 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C   30008 

A  Coalition  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft. 
786  National  Press  Building.  Washington. 
D  C    20045 

D     1 6)    $5  800       E     i9)    16,456  33 

A  Coan,  Couture  &  Lyons,  '625  I  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B.      Maryand      Savlngi-Share      Insurance 
Corp  .  901   North  Howard   Street    Baltimore 
Md    21201 

D    (6)  $158       E    (9)  15  50 

A  Coast  Action.  918  P  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
310 Washington    DC    20004 

D     16)    $2.557  85       E     (9)    12.567  66 

A  Coast  Alliance.  918  F  Street  NW  .  Suite 
310,  Washington    DC    20004 

D     (6)    $5.834  16       E     (9)    $5.834  16 

A  Thomas  B  Coates.  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council.  410  Asylum  S'reet,  Hartford. 
Conn    06103 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20037 

A  Richard  B  Cobb.  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia.  230  Peachtree  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1500.  Atlanta,  Ga    30303 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street    NW  .    Washington.    U  C,    20037 


A     Coca-Cola    Bottlers'    Association, 
16th  Street  NW  .  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 
E.   (9)   $5338. 
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A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Inglon.  DC    30006 

B  Chevron  U.S. A  .  Inc  .  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC  30006 

D    (6)   $660. 

A.  Don  V  Cogman,  MAPCO  Inc,  HOC 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  820.  Wash- 
ington. D  C   30036. 

B  MAPCO  Inc  ,  1800  South  Baiumore  Ave- 
nue, 'luisa.  Okla,  74119, 

D     (6)    $3,750.     £     (9;    $204  76 

A  David  Cohen,  3030  M  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30036 

B  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   30036 

D.    (6j    $11,750       E,    (9)    $771.11, 

A.  Cohen  it  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  4lh 
floor,   Washington.   D  C    30006 

B  Contract  Staffing  of  America.  Inc  .  17801 
East  17th  Street,  Tustln,  Calif    92680 

£     (9)    $16.34. 

A    Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  N'W  .  4th 

floor,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Estate  of  Sylvia  S  Buring.  1837  Harbor 
Avenue,   Memphis,   Tenn    38113 

E    (9)   $306.93 

A  Cohen  ti  Uretz,  1776  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006 

B  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  315  East  Second 
South.  Salt   Lake   City,   Ut*h   84111 

D     i6)    $17,092  50       E     i9)    $723.21. 

A  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  4th 
floor.  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  Wometco  Enterprises,  Inc  ,  306  North 
Miami  Avenue,  Miami   Fla   33138 

D    (6)   $12,615      E    (9)  $97  76 

A  Herbert  B  Cohn  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bocklus,  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  Committee  for  Capita'  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment  1800  M 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  800  N,  'Washington,  DC 
20036 

D     i6l    $176 

A.  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld  1200  17th 
Street  NW  ,   Wafhlngior.    DC    2003e 

B    American    Petroleum    Refiners    Assocla- 
tlcn    Ring  Building.  Washington    DC    20036 
E     (9)    $1605 

A-  Cole  Corette  i  Bradfleld,  1200  17th 
Street  NW  ,   Wa.shlngton    D  C    20036 

B,  Council  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce— Europe  and  Mediterranean, 

E     (9i    $12 

A,  Cole  Corette  &  Bradfleld,  1200  17th 
Street  NW' ,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Lubar  &  Youngsteln  2&  St  John  Street, 
London  SWIA  IHB  England, 

E      9i    $121  36 

A,  E  William  Cole,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  800,  Washington    DC    20036 

B     Union   Oil   Co    of  Callfcrnia    461    South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles   Calif    90017 
D,    1 6)    $600,     E,    (91    $80 

A  Eleanor  Cole  UBA  Inc  1800  M  Street 
NW  .  460  South.  Washington    DC    20036 

B.  UBA.  Inc  ,  1800  M  Street  NW  460 
South,  Washington,  D  C   20036, 

D     i6)    $1,000, 

A  Ken  W  Cole  Amoco  Public  and  Oov- 
ernment  Affairs  PO  Box  3092  Houston,  Tex 
77001, 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana!  ,  200  East 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  IK   60601. 

A  Robert  E  Cole  General  Motors  Corp 
1660  L  Street   NW  ,   Washington,  DC    30036 
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B    Onerikl    Motors    Corp.    1860    L    Street  B     National    Cable   Television    Association.  A    I  anre   c,  mpa    Unred   Electrical    Radio 

NW  .  WftshlnKtDii,  DC  Inc.  918   16th  Stree'    NW     Washington,  DC  A;  .\Iarhlne  Workers  ,,!  America    1411  K  Street 

D     i6)    »2.5ui!       E     lid    $558  50  20006.  NW.  Suite  410    Wa.sli!i,>;!..ii,  D  C    20005 

D    (6)   »41350  B      United     Elei  'rical      Kadio     A     Mac.'iuie 

A    Stacey    W    Cole,   New    Hampshire  Petro-                                                  Workers  of   America     11    Ka.--;    51    Sireei    New 

leum  Council    li.J  SvluMil  Street.  Concord.  N  H  A    Charles   P    Collins.    UX   Auatlon.   Inc.  York.  N  Y    100'2J 

0J3O1  1101     Coiinectl.-ut     Avenue    NW  ,    SuUe    705.  D    (6)   »4  1J48  32       E    (9i    »97  50. 

B     American    Petr  ileum    Institute.    3101    L  Washington  D  C    30036 


Street  NW     Waslungton.  DC   2C037. 


NW 


A     William    J     (-..llev.    :25JO   .M    S'ree' 
Washington    DC    2o0:t7 

B  Cardlo  t'lilmtinarv  C.  litradTs  A'vs...  :,i 
tlon.  2550  M  .Street  NW  Wii.  '.l:.g-  :,  tJi' 
20037 

D     1 6)     »J.0(X) 

A  William  J  CoUey.  2550  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20037 

B,  College  uf  .American  PathologlsLs.  7400 
North   SnoKle   Boulevard.  Skokle.    Ill     60076 

A  William  J  CoUey.  2650  M  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC    20037 

B  .National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators,  r  I)    Box   128,^,  Alexandria    \.a    22  1 :  1 

A  William  J  CoUey.  25.'i0  .M  Stree-  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20037 

B  National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance.  2550 
.\I  Street   NW      Wa.shlngton.  DC    20037 

D    I  6)  »7.500 

A  Calvin  J  Collier  Hughes  Hubbard  A: 
Reed  1660  L  Street  .NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
2(1(1. W 

B  BrlstolMyeri^  Co  34.'i  TarK  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y    10022 


B     ICX    Aviation.    Inc.    1101    Connecticut  A    Computer  A:  Communications  nidu.strv 

Avenue    NW  .    Suite    705.    Washington.    DC        A.ssoclatlon.     150<J    WilM.n    Boulevard,    Suite 


A     OeorK-p    R     C-lllns.    lUE   AFL   CIO,    1126 
16th    S'rer-    NA       V".  ashing  ton.   DC     20036 
H      H'K    AH,   (   !i.      '.'.-Jfi     ifith    Street    .NW  . 

1 1      ''  '    »'5o(,'       t     ,yj    JJUO 

A  .Mary  M  Collins,  Shell  Oil  Co.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036 

B    Shell  Oil  Co  .  PO    Box  2463.  Houston 

lex    77001 
D    161  1600 

A  Robert  B  Collyer.  UBA.  Inc.  1800  .M 
Street  NW .  480  South.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  UBA.  Inc  .  1800  M  Street  NW  .  460 
South.  Washington.  DC   20036. 

O.  (6)  81.000 


512,  Arlington    Va    22209 

D     (6)    16  986       K     (9»    $5  93B  50 

A      Edward    C     Cone.    J:       V  O     Box     1606 
Forest   Park,  Oa    30050 

B  Sou'heas'ern  Lumher  Manufnc-  irers 
Association.  PO  Box  190«,  Forest  Park.  Oa 
30<>5<i 

A    Conference  of   S'a'p  Haiik    Suprrv  is( -s, 

1015  18th  Street  NW  Wa.shinK' n  UC 
20036 

E     (9|    »2  700 

A     Congress    Watih.    21')    IVnn     Ave     SE., 
Washington.  DC.  30003 

D     1 6)    829.036       E     (9)    $29,036 


A    Raymond  F   Conkllng.  Texaco.  Inc     1050 
7th  Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC    20036 
B    Texaco  Inc  .  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
A   Colorado  Railroad  A.ssoclatlon,  425  Den-      While  Plains.  N  Y    10650. 


A     Calvin    J     Collier     Hughes    Hubbard    A: 
Reed,    1660    I,   Street    .NW      Washington.   DC 

2iH)Jfi 


ver  Club   Building.   Denver.   Colo    80202 

A     W     Kent    Combs.    1801    K    Street    .NW 
Wa.shlngton.  DC  20006 

B    International  Business  Machines  Corp  , 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.   N  Y    10604. 

D     i6i    $1,4V7  22       E     (9i    8218  13 


A,     Committee     for     Capital      Formation 
n     p„,„,    ,„,      ,-,,^   o.  .         ,      .  Through     Dividend     Reinvestment.     1800    .\1 

,?.    !."'•:.    ""^      'J*!°   Pennsylvania   Avenue      street    NW  .    Suite   800    N,   Washington.   DC 


20036 

D    (6)  »607       E    (91  $607. 


A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  I,  Street  NW  .  Suite  303.  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036 

O    (6)   86.608  16      E    (9)   85.608  16. 


D    (6)   8250 

A     Robert    J    Conner.   Chrysler   Corp    1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20I1JI) 

B  Ch.rvsier  Corp  12000  Lvnn  Townsend 
Drive    Hi^'hlaiid   I'ark    Mlrh    48288 

D    (6)  $500       E    (9)  $748  70 

A  Albert  J  Conners,  Air  Force  Ser^-eants 
A.ssoclatlon  5211  Auth  Road.  Camp  Springs 
.Md    20023 

B  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  5211 
Auth  Road,  Camp  Springs     Md    20023 


A  John  J  ConnoUv  American  Wa'prwaja 
Operators.  Inc  .  1600  Wilson  Bo  .ic.ard  Suite 
1101.  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B     American    Waterwavs    Operators     Inc. 
A    Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incentives.       1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1101.  Arlington. 


fore  The  Courts.  3401   West  Division  Street,      church    v«    95047 
Chicago.  Ill    60651  n     .„      ,  1 


NW  .  Washington.  D  C  20006 

A  John  M  Collier,  4436  ferrler  Street. 
New  Orleans    La    701 15 

B  So  It  hern  Forest  Products  A.ssoclatlon, 
PO    Box  52488    New  Orleans    La    70152 

D    (81   $9,131  04 

A      Collier      Shannon      RUl    A;    Scott,     1055  ._ „ 

Thomas    Jefferson    Street    NW      Washington.      One   Farragut   Square     Eighth   Floor.    Waih-       Va    22209 

DC   20007  ington,  DC    20006  d     (6)    81000 

B    American   Frozen   Food    Institute.    1700  E    (9)  82.000  

Old  .Meadow  Road    Mclean     Va    22102  .     , 

A    rnmmitf.«  ii<„r  «•„,,. 1, ,,.,-„  r,,,,  r.  ^    Jerry  C    Connors    American  Automobile 

A      collier      Shann^.rRU,     A-    Scott,     1055       for'l  T°T^l"!f/°:n^^'i!l^  °L^;y_"„"f.?.V       Association       8.11      Gatehouse     Road      Fall. 
Thomas    Jefferson    Street    .NW      Wa.shlngton 
D  C    y0007 

B  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 
1055  Thomas  Jeffersci;  .stree'  .NW  Wa-sh- 
Ington.  D  C    20007 

A.  Collier,  Shanno:;  RllI  A-  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    20007 

B  Food  .Marketing  Instl'ute,  17-.0  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

A  Collier  Shannon,  RUI  k  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC    20007 

B  .National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15ih 
Street   .NW      Washington     DC    2'XXJ5 

A,  Collier  Shannon  Rllj  ii^  Scott  10.'55 
Thomas  Jefferscjn  Street  .NW  Washlni^ton 
DC    2fXX)7 

B.  Republic  of  China    Taipei.  Taiwan 

A  Collier  Shannoi.  Rul  A:  Scott  105.5 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    20<X)7  * 

B     To<;l    At    Stainless    S'eel    Indusfrv    Com- 
mittee     1055     Ihomas    Jefferson    Street    .NW 
Washington,  DC    20(.kj7 

A    Bruce   D    Collins    National    Cable  Tele- 
vision A.ssorlatlon    !nr     918  igth  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C   20006 


E     (9|    $100 

A  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc  , 
2101  L  Street  .NW  Washington,  DC  20037. 
1  1    W  60th  Street.  .New  York  .N  Y    10023 

D    (6)   89,996  06       E    (9)   $15  657  69 

A  Committee  for  Limit  of  Oil  Import,  400 
Newport  Center  Drive  No  508.  Newport 
Beach,  Calif  92660 


B    American    Automobile   Association    8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church    Va    22047 

A     Consolidated    Edison    Ct,     of    New    York, 
4   Irving  Place    .New  York    NY     10003 
E     .9)     $44750 

A     ConsoUda'ed    NaMiral    Oas    -Service    Co. 
Inc    4  Oatewav  Center.  Pittsburgh    Pa    15222 
n    16;    $2  500 


A      Committee     of     Urban     Program     Unl-  ^    C  inso'ida'ed  Rail  Corp  .  P  O    Box  2.1451. 

versltles.   1300   19th  Street  .NW  ,  .Number  220.  L  En.'an'    I'laza    Washington,  DC    20024 

Washington    DC    20036  E     i9)    $1>5,322 

D    16)   $28,500       E    (9|    $9    48141  

.    „   _     ...  A     Constructora    .Naclonal    de    Carros    d« 

A.  Committee  to  As.sure  -t.p  Aval. ability  of  Ferrocarrtl    S  A     San  l^renzo  No   925    5  alio. 

Casein.      i700     Pennsylvania     Avenue      NW  Mrxi' o    DF     Mexico 

Wa.shlngt(,n     DC    20006 
D     16)    $16.0(X) 

A    Consumer   Energy   Council   of   America. 

A       Committee      to     Safeguard      Prisoners  '*^°   ^   Street   NW.,   Suite   620.   Washington. 

RU'^ts.  No   283650  Ellis  Unit.  Huntsvllle   Tex  ^  *^  20036 


77340 

D    '61  $25       E    l9i  $25 

A      Common    Cause     2030    M    Street    NW 
Washington     DC    20036 

D    16)    $1,538.805  68       E      9i    $,;)22  123  01 

A      Community    Nu'rlM-rn     'ns;:'  i-e      1146 
19th  Street  NW    Washington.  DC   20036 
E    '9l    $269  64 


E    (9|  $9  16. 

A,    Consumers    Union    of    US.    Inc.    256 
Washington     Street.     Mount     Vernon.     NY. 

10550 

E    (9)  $9,579  30 

A    The  Continental   Group,  Inc  .   I    Harbor 
Plaza    Stamford.  Conn.  06902. 
E    (9)  $458  43 
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A  Contract  Carrier  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations.  Inc  .  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  801.  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

D    i6)   $250 

A     Control    Data    Corp      500    West   Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich    Conn   06830 
E    (9)  $1,323  72 

A  John  T  Conway  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council,  410  First  Street  SE  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE    Washington.  D  C. 

D    i6i   $7,875,      E    (9)  $963  42, 

A  Alexandra  W  Cook.  EDS  Corp  ,  229 
Pennsylvania,  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  DC 
20003 

B  EDS  Corp  ,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
SE     Washington    DC    20003 

D    i6i   $515  03       E    (9)  8470,66. 

A  Charles  f  Cook,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress 1920  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW    Washington,  DC   20036 

D    i6)  $692  28       E    (9)  $57,50, 

A  Frederick  N  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association.  PO  Box  666.  Montpeller.  Vt 
05602 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C.  20037. 

D  (6)  1450. 

A  K  Richard  Cook  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike Fairfield.  Conn   06431, 

D   (6)  8475, 

A  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen.  &  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  11th  Floor,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20036 

B  American  Motorcycle  Association.  PO 
Box  141    Westervllle.  Ohio  43081, 

D    (6)  $341  25 

A  Cook,  rur^ell.  Hansen  k  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW  .  11th  Floor.  Washing- 
ton, D  C   20036 

B  BAT  Industries,  Ltd.  PO  Box  345. 
Windsor  House.  50  Victoria  Street,  London 
SWIH  ONL,  England 

D    (6)    $31.525  00      E    (9)    $133  82 

A  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20036 

B  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City  Mis- 
souri. Inc  ,  Kansas  City.  Mo   64112 

D    (6)   88.108  24       E    (9)    $657  44 

A  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  i  Henderson 
Suite  1100  1015  18th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20036 

B  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)   $750  00 

A  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  11th  Floor,  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

B  Harley  Davidson  Motor  Company.  Inc  , 
PO    Box  652,  Milwaukee,  Wis   53201, 

D    (6)  8175 

A  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
1015  I8th  Street  NW  .  Suite  1100.  Washing- 
ton, D  C   20036 

B  Iowa  Beef  Processors.  Inc  .  Dakota  City, 
Nebr    68731 

D  (6)  tg.Mseg     e  oi  $2,322,06. 

A  Eileen  D  Cooke,  American  Library  As- 
sociation, 110  Maryland  Avenue  NE  ,  Box  54, 
Washington.  DC    20003 


B     American    Library    Association.    50    E 
Huron  Street,  Chicago  111   60611 
D    (6)   $1,062 

A  Paul  E  Cooney.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
bauph  &  Jacobs  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  .Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis   53202 

A  Paul  E  Cooney,  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  ii  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla    33607 

A  Benjamin  Y  Cooper,  Printing  Indus- 
tries of  America,  1730  North  Lynn  Street 
Arlington,  Va   22209 

B  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va   22209 

D    (6)    $3,500 

A  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc.  1600  I  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20006 

A  Janet  Cooper.  1016  16th  Street  NW 
Wasfilngton.  D  C    20036 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1016  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D    (6)    $897 

A  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria   Va   22314 

B  Porstmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc  .  Box  1123.  Portsmouth,  N,H 
03801 

D,  (6)  82.800.    E.  (9)  $859  88, 

A  Mitchell  J  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW     Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  W 
Hastings   Street,   Vancouver    1,   Canada 

D    (6)   $3,000- 

A  Mitchell  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C  20006 

D    (6)   $9,000, 

A  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  1828 
L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D     (6)    $14,120,     E,    (9)    $13,446, 

A  Darren  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW  ,    Suite   401.   Washington,    DC    20003 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  111 
60018 

D    (61  $2,000,     E.  (9)   $212. 

A  Ann  O  Corcoran.  12002  Glen  Road  Po- 
tomac   Md    20854 

B  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY   10022 

D     (6)    $5.234  10,      E     (9)    $1,561, 

A  John  F  Corcoran.  920  15th  Street  NW 
Southern  Railway  Co,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  Southern  Railway  Co  .  920  15th  Street 
N'W  .  Washington,  D  C   20005 

D    (6)    $1,000. 

A  Samuel  C  Corey.  2500  DeKalb  Pike  Nor- 
rlstown  Pa   19404. 

B  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co 
2600  DeKalb  Pike.  Norrlstown,  Pa.  19404 

A  Samuel  C  Corey.  Jr  .  2500  DeKalb  Pike 
Norrlstown.  Pa   19404 

B  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co 
2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norrlstown,  Pa.  19404. 


A  Bennett  J  Corn,  Coffee  Sugar  i.  Cocoa 
Exchange.  Inc  Four  World  Trade  Center. 
New  York.  N  V    10048 

B  Coffee  Sugar  ^  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc.. 
Four  Wor.d  Trade  Center,  New  York  N  Y 
:  0048 

A  Corn  Refiners  Association  :nc  ,  iOOl 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash.ngton,  DC 
20036, 

D,  16)  $3,206       E      &i   1.528 

A    Cornell  Oil  Co     5440  Hardest  Hill  Road 
Suite  200,  Dallas,  Tex   75233 
E    1 9;    $837.56 

A    Donald   E    Cornett     1859   L  Street   NW 
Suite    1100,   Washmplon    DC    20036 

B  Exxon  Corp  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  .NY 

A  Richard  L  Corrlgan  :o:5  15th  Street 
NW  ,  No    802,  Washington,  DC    20005 

B  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No,  802,  Washington, 
DC    20005 

D    161   $875, 

A  Alfred  W  Cors,  Jr  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW     Washlncto.'i    DC    20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  cf  .America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washl.'-.gtcn, 
D  C    20036, 

D    (6,,^   $536       E    (9/   $61.08 

A    Glen  S    Corso,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation  of    America,    1125    I5th   Street    NW 
Washington   DC   20005, 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1215  15th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

D    (6)   $3,000,      E,  (9)   $108. 

A   R   H   "Dick"  Corv    :5:0  Americsr.  Bank 

Tower   Austin   Tex   7870". 

B  Central  and  South  We3t  Services  Inc 
1   Main  Place,  Suite  2700    Dallas    Tex    75260 

D     (61    $1,157.     E     '9)    $649,19- 

\    John  E   Coserove    Public  Employee  De- 
pa.-tment     AFL-CIO    815    16th    Street    NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Public  Emplovee  Department  AFT-CIO 
815  16th  Stree*  NW  ,  Washington.  DC,  20006. 

D    (6)  811,768,12, 

A  Cosmetic  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  As- 
sociation Inc.  1133  :5th  Street  NW',,  No 
1200,  Washington   DC   20005 

A  Clark  R  Cosse  I'l  5644  Hawthorn* 
Place    New  Orleans    tA   70124 

B  Southern  Forest  Products  .Association 
PO    Box  52468    New  Orleans    La    70152 

D    (6t   $7,750.02. 

A  James  R  Costello  Jr  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  300  Washlngtor.  D  C 
20036 

B    American  Tex'l'e  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute    Inc,    1101     Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  DC   20036, 

D    (6)    J500      E    f9)   $33  75, 

A,  Michael  E  Costello,  1660  L  Street  KW 
Suite   901.   Washington,   DC-   20036 

B  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  PO 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex    77001. 

E    (9)    850040. 

A,   Cotton  Farmers  Association    700  Texas 
Center,  900  Washington.  Waco,  Tex   76703 
E,   i9)   $1,141.22. 

A  Paul  J  Coughlln.  Jr.  Union  Pacific 
Corp  ,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite 
810.  Washington    D  C   20006 

B  Union  Pacific  Corp  345  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N  Y    10154 

D.  (6)   $1,260-     E.  (9)   $136, 
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A  Craig  A  CcmUer  CUlfs  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW  .  No  :'07.  Washington  D  C 
30036 

B    Cities   Servlre    Co,    l  «8«)    I,   S'rre'    W. 
No  .iOT.  Washing;!. ui    DC   21)030 

A    Council  fiir  a  CompetlUve  Economy    410 
Flr»l  Street  SE     Washington.  DC    30003 
D    (6)   tJ.lMJ       E    i»)    t3.6<)S  53 

A    Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1 1   Beacon 
Street.  Uualun.  Mass   0310B. 
E    (9)  »11   UJ  71 

A  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes  1000 
Connecticut  A%enue  NW  Suite  610.  Wash- 
ln»;!on    DC    20036 

D.    (6)    »3  922       E     (9)    1499 

A     Council    of    State    Chatntwri    of    Com- 

:nr-    r     lii'i    .^tui'.'i    Cap''.!;    .S'.rcel    SW  ,   SuUe 
412    Washington    DC    20003 
D    (6)    1601  99      E    (9l    •613  04 

A  James  H  Cousins.  Sr  National  Savings 
i  Lxjan  League  UOl  I5th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   DC    30008 

B  National  Savings  ii  Loan  League,  not 
;5th   Street    NW      Wa-ihl:.(;:uL;.   DC    2umi5 

D    (6)   13,000. 

A.    Covington    &    Burling    888    !6th   Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    .iOWfi 

B  American  Association  i-f  Oral  Si  Mailllo- 
faclal  Surgeons.  311  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago.   Ill    60611 

D    (6)   (fl.aSO      E    (9)   110  SO. 

A  Covington  fi  Burling  888  Iflth  Street 
NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  American  Watch  Association  10  East 
40th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y    10016 

A  Covington  fi  Burling  888  Iflth  Street 
NW      Washington    DC    20006 

B  Association  of  Mailmum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc  1735  DeSales  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20038 

D     .8)     1200 

A  Covlns'-m  ,t  H  jr:i."g  888  16:h  Street 
NW      Wi-i'KMg-.    :.     lie    .'•1(106 

B  Brlsio:  bay  N.»-.He  Corp.  PO  Box  330, 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510 

A  Covington  *  Burling  888  18th  Strfe- 
.VW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Hondallle  Indtistrlei.  Inc  .  One  Financial 
Plaza.  For-   I  auderdale.  Da    33394 

D      6i    ».^  142  50 

A  Covington  &  Burling.  888  leth  Street 
.VW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Interbank  Card  Association.  888  7th 
Avenue.  New   York.   NY    lOOlfl 

A  Covlng'on  Xc  Burling  888  16th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  Interna-lonal  Business  Machine*  Corp  . 
Armonk    N  Y    10504 

E     (9)    »1407q 

A  Covlng-on    k    Burling     888   leth    Street 

.VW  Washlng'oi    DC    .'Oo.'« 

B  Investment  Co    Ins:  i- u'e    1775  K  Street 

NW  Washington.  DC    30O06 

D  ifli    130  OOO       E    (9)   1134  83 

A  Covington  &  Burling  888  16th  Street 
.VW      Wa.i.11:ii{-on     DC    2nof)fl 

B  Irving  Tru-st  Co  .  One  Wall  Str««t  New 
York    N  Y    10015 

A  Covlng-on  .t  Burling  888  IS-.h  Street 
NW     Washl.ng-(.n    DC    jooofl 

B  Lydall.  Inr  815  Parker  Street  Man- 
chester  Conn    06040 

A  Coving-. jn  A-  Bj.-!lng  888  !6;h  S-re^- 
I^W     Washlng-.on    DC    20006 


B  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c  o  HHH  Construction  Corp.  515 
.Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10022 

A  Covington  ii  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
.NW     Washington    DC    30006 

B  Hugo  Neu.  380  Madison  Avenue.  Ne^v 
York.  NY.  10017. 

D  (6)  tn.soo. 

A  Covington  A:  Burling.  S88  16th  Stree- 
NW  .  Washington    DC   20000. 

B  Ne*  Yorn  S'.ate  Urban  Development 
Corp.  1515  B.'oadAay.  New  York.  NY    10O36 

A  Covington  i  Burling  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  E^st  SE  Washington  DC 
20024 

A  Eugene  S  Coweu.  2759  Unicorn  Lane 
NW  .   Washington    DC    30015 

B  American  Broadcasting  Co.  1150  17th 
S-.ree'    NW      Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6l    »42  SO 

A.  Cowper  A-  Madl.son.  713  8th  Avenue  Fair- 
banks. Alaska  997(M 
B  State  of  Alaska. 
D    (6|   •3.910  26. 

A  Archibald  Cox.  3030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    30036 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC   30036 

O    (0)    •3.016  15       E     i9)    •838  66 

A  C  Bryin  C'  x.  PO  Box  13&  Kansas  City. 
Mo    64141 

B  Kansas  Cltv  Life  Insurance  Co,  PO 
Box  139    K.^nsas  Cltv    Mo   64141 

D    (6)  8335  50       E    (91  ^508  78 

A.  Eric  Cox.  1011  Arlington  Boulevard 
W-31B.  Arlington    Va    22209 

B  World  Federalis!  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Vallev  Road  Wavne  NJ 
07470. 

D.  (6)   8756 

A  Cramer  A-  Mpsen  1320  I9th  Street  NW 
Suite  300.   Washington     DC    30036 

B  HofIm.in  Hendry  Stoner,  Sims  A: 
Sawlckl  2I,">  East  Cei.tral  Boulevard  Orlando 
Fla  32801  and  Global  B.xploratlon  ■^-  Ut- 
vr;opmfnl  Co.-p  ;414  Counts  Avenue  Lake- 
land.   Fla     33801 

A  Willlsm  C  Crame-  1 320  19th  Street  NW 
Suite   200     W.iv.inK-''  n    DC    20036 

B  H-^ITni.i;-.  Hendrv  Stoner  Sims  a: 
SawU-k!  2: '.  Eas-  r'p.  tral  noiUrvard  Orlanirv 
Fla  32801  and  Global  Exploration  k  De- 
velopment Cor;i  1414  Coliln.s  Avenue  Lake- 
land.   Fla    33801 


A  Charles  S  CrawfMrd  H:  1  and  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.  1435  K  Stree-  VW  Washington 
DC   3000S 

B  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York    NY    10017 


A  William  D  Crawford.  Brotherhood  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  the  US  and  Canada.  400 
First  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20001 

B  Brotherhood  Rallwav  Carmen  of  the  US 
and  Canada,  492'j  .Main  Street  KaiiAaa  City. 
Mo    64112 

D    (6)  ^2  031  98. 

A  Credit  f:.Ion  .National  Association,  I7:.tO 
Rhixle  Island  Aven\ie  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
2<X)38 

D     lO)    •JOO       E     19  i    •743  46. 

A  Aldene  E  Creech,  National  Assoclarton 
of  Realtors  925  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C    30005 


B  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
Nortli  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111  60611, 
yjS  15th  Street  NW  ,  WasMi.gton,  DC    20OO5 

D     tt)    »1,500       E     i9)    tl43  13 

A  Kathryn  Hilton  Creech  National  Cable 
lelevlsion  .A-s.s(xlatlon,  Inc  .  918  16th  Street 
NW  .   Wa.siilngton     DC     ?<X)06 

B.  National  c'ab.e  relevisU-.11  .\^sociatlon. 
Inc..  918  Kith  Street  NW  .  Waaninglon.  DC 
20006. 

D    161    •135. 

A    .Max  Cremln.  6543  North  Hoyns  Avenue. 

Chicago.  Ill    6U645 

A  Juseph  .M  Crlbben  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive    KB..S  Churcn,  Va   22042, 

H  United  A.s.soclat  ion  cjf  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices    of     tbe     Plumbing    and     Pipe 

hitting    lnaii>tr>    of    the    Ln.ted    States    ana 
Cat.ada      .nl      .SI.i.ssarhu.sef.,'j     .Avenue     .NA. 
Washington.  DC   2(X)01 
D    (6)   •1.750       E    i9l   ^30 

A.  Byron  M  Crippln.  Jr  Geo  A  Hormel 
&  Co.  303  20th  Street  SW  .  Austin.  Minn 
55912 

B    Geo    A    Horme.  i  Co .  Box  800,  Austin. 

.Minn    55912 

D    (6)  t30       E    (9)  830. 

A  Richard  E  Crlstol.  Calorie  Control 
Co.mcil.  5775  Peachtree-Uunwoody  Road 
Suite  5(.K)  D  Atlanta  Oa  30342 

B  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  for  Calorie  Control 
Council  5775  Peachtree-Din'iwoody  Road 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta,  Oa    30342 

U    (6)  ^403 

A  Critical  .Mas.'  Energy  Project  215  Penn- 
sylvania .^.enue  SE     Washington.  DC   3000S. 

D    161   ^400       E    i9)  »261  25 

A  P  H  Croft  Amerlnn  Short  Line  Rall- 
rf)rtd  ,^ss^.clatlon  2000  .Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Short  Line  Rallr.'ttd  .Vssoru- 
tlon  20()(J  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Was.*-.- 
Ington    D  C   20036 

D     161    •!  450       E     (9i    J172  61 

A  Robert  W  Cromartle.  1800  Massachu- 
setts   .^'.rnue    NW      Wa.shlnk-i wn     U  (.'     2'KJ.j6 

B    .National   Roral  Electric  Co>  pc.-.iti'.e  .^s- 
sorlatif  n      1800    Massachusetts    .fvenue    .VW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D    (6)    •SO 

A  Ct.arles  H  Cromwell  Inc  6709  Georgia 
S'reet    Chew  Chase    Md    20015 

n  General  E:ectrlc  Co  777  14th  Street 
NW      .Suite    ;oo(     Washington.  D  C    20005 

D    f  6  I   » 1  000       E    I  9  ,   • 1 00 

A  Charles  H  Cromwell.  Inc  .  6709  Georgia 
otree-    Che-,  y  Ctia.se    Md    20015 

B  Hiiehes  Hellcop-ers  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Suite  1005  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D    (61   •!  000       F    (9)  •lOO 

A  Charles  H  Cromwell  Inc  .  6701  Georgia 
Street    Chevy  Chase   Md   2O0I5 

B      Motorola      Inc       1766    K    Street    NW 
Suite  200    Washington    DC    20006 

D     161    4500       r.     (9)    •SO. 

A  Charles  H  CrimweM.  Inc.  6709  Georgia 
Street   Chevy  Cha.se   Md   20015 

n  Northrop  Corp  170!  North  For"  Myer 
Drive    Arlington    Va    22209 

n    16)   tl  0<')0       E      91  »100 

A  Charles  H  Cromwell  Inc  6709  Georgia 
Street    Chew  Chase    Md    20015 

B  Vought  Crirp  612  1045  JefTers  :.  Ds'.ls 
HlK-huay   Alexandria   Va   22202 

D    (6)  •SOO      E    (9)  »50. 
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A  Donald  A  Crosier.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  PO  Box  85063,  334  South  13th 
Street,  Lincoln.  Nebr  8850S. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20O37 

A  David  T  Crow,  The  Fertilizer  Institute 
1015  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  20036 

B  The  Fertiliser  Institute.  1018  18th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC   20038. 

D    (6)   •5,000      E.   (9)   $2,750  14. 

A  Jack  Crowder,  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  Inc,  UOl  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington  D  C   20036. 

O    (6)  82,000.     E.  (9)  »32.3S. 

A  Crowell  A  Morlng.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Associated  Gas  Dlsuibutors,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

A  Crowell  &  Morlng,  UOO  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC    20036. 

B  Avon  Products,  Inc  ,  9  West  87th  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  lOOIO. 

D    (6)  •350      E.  (8)  820. 

A  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC    30036 

B  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  050 
L  Enfant  Plaza,  SW  ,  Washington,  DC  30024 

D    (6)  •437.60      E    (9)   (20. 

A  Crowell  &  Morlng,  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Conxmuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  UOl  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

E    (9)   »3.80. 

A  Crowell  tc  Morlng,  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Control  Data  Corp  .  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn    06830 

A  Crowell  ft  Morlng,  UOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington.   DC.  20036. 

B  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines.  3235  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego.  Calif.  03101. 

A  David  C  Crowley.  1050  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  770.  Washington.  DC   20036. 

B  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036 

D    (6)  »450.     E    (0)  ^25 

A  Kenneth  R  Crowley.  Suite  850.  3030  K 
Street  NW    Washington,  DC.  30006 

B  American  Bakers  Association,  Suite  850. 
2020  K  Street,  NW  .  Washington,  DC    30006 

A  CruLse-A-Home — DBA  Polaris  Corp  , 
1028  Norton  Avenue,  Everett,  Wash  08201 

A  Anne  M  Cullather.  1707  L  Street  NW 
8'Jlte  515.  Washington.  DC    20036. 

B  Association  of  Media  Producers.  1707  L 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  815.  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D    (6)    83,000      E    (0)   1100. 

A  Barry  M  CuUen.  International  Paper 
Co  .  1620  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton   DC    20006 

B  International  Paper  Co.  1820  I  Street 
NW    Suite  700,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D    (6)    ^75 

A  Culp  Dwyer.  Outerson  Sc  Grader,  1300 
Hoge  Building  Seattle  Wash  98104. 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
C<-:nmlttee  1151  Valley  Mall  Parkway.  East 
Wenatchee   Wash   98801 

D     (6 1    •38.586       E     (9)    •16,782  86 

CXXVI 1927— Part  33 


A  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1125  l&th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C  30005 

a  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

A  John  T  Curran,  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL  CIO,  905  16lh 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-<:iO.  005  16lh  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D   (6)  •12.075.     E.  (9)  •612.30 

A.  Carl  T  Curtis,  UOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW  ,  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Greenfield  Transport  Co,  Inc  ,  PO 
Box  1235,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  50601,  et  al 

D.  (6)  »571.10.      E,  (9)  •10242. 

A  Carl  T  Curtis,  UOl  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Don  Rich  Co  ,  372  Franklin  Avenue, 
Redlands,  Calif.  92373. 

E    (9)  $8  10. 

A  Henry  G  Curtis,  2121  Fifth  Avenue. 
Seattle.  Wash  08121. 

B  Industrial  Customers  of  BPA.  464  Lloyd 
Building.  700  Northeast  Multnomah,  Port- 
land. Oreg  97232 

D    i6j  ^375       E    (9)  ^797  98 

A    William  K    Dabaghl.  American  Bankers 
Association,    1120   Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

D    i6)  82,250 

A.  Fred  L  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac,  Md   20854 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  .  1620  I  Street 
N  M  .  Washington.  DC   20006 

A  William  Kay  Dalnes.  American  Retail 
Federation.  Inc  1616  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ir.gton,  DC   20006 

B  American  Retail  Federation  Inc  1616 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

D    (6)  »660       E    (9)  •27  45 

A    Terese  C    D'Alesslo,  Media  General  Inc 
Room  402.  2020  North  14th  Street,  Arlington, 
Va   22201 

B  Media  General,  Inc  ,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va   23219. 

D.  (6)  tSO       E    (9)  »64  90. 

A  Donald  W  Dalrymple  American  Cyana- 
mid  Co  ,  1575  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  220  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20005 

B  American  Cyanamid  Co  ifor  Lederle 
Laboratories.  Pearl  River,  N  Y  10965  i  Wayne 
N  J    07470 

D    i6)  »3,575       E    (9)  »41526 

A  James  O  Dalton,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC   20006. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D    (6)   $2,000 

A  John  M  Damgard.  ACLI  International 
Inc  .  1735  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  716.  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20006 

B  ACLI  International  Inc  ,  717  West- 
chester Avenue,  White  Plains,  NY.   10604. 

A     Frank    C     Damrell     Jr.    5900    Wllshlre 
Boulevard,    Suite    2600.    Los    Angeles.    Calif 
90036 

B  The  Coastal  Corp  .  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza  Houston  Tex  77046 

D.   (6)   $5,270      E,   (9)   «1.778.83. 


A  Tracy  Danese.  PO  Box  529100,  Miami 
Fla    33152 

B  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co,  PO  Box 
62^100,  Miami.  Fla.  33163. 

D,  (6)   •704. 

A    John   E    Daniel,  Johns-Manvllie  Corp 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20OJ6 

B  Johns-ManvlUe  Corp  ,  P  O.  Bo*  5108, 
Denver,  Co  ,  80217. 

A  Daniels.  Houlihan  4  Palmeter.  1810  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Japan  Lumber  Importer's  Association. 
Tokyo,  Japan, 

A  Dan  Danner,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  702,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Armco  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW, 
Suite  702,  Washington,  DC.  20008, 

D    16)   8300.     E    (9)   8226.40. 

A  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  ft 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

B  Lakeside  North  Apartments  Partnership 
c  o  Julian  Kossow  Sarasota  Bank  Building 
1605  Main  Street,  Suite  810,  Sarasota  Fla 

D.   (6)   81,104.60. 

A    Danzansky,    Dickey,    Tidings,   Quint   ft 

Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Population  Crisis  Committee,  1120  19th 
Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC.  20036, 

D    (6)   8600 

A  Danzansky.  Dickey,  Tydlngs  Quint  ft 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

B  Stewart  Capital  Corp,  485  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y    10022 

D    (6)    •TOO. 

A  William  H  Darden,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  Reynolds  Metals  Co  6601  West  Broad 
Street.  Rlchrr.ond,  Va    23261. 

D    (6)   ^750.     E.  (9)   830. 

A  Diane  Davenny  Darnelle  Schering- 
Plough  Corp,  1100  17th  Street,  No  1206. 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Schering-Plough  Corp  .  2000  Galloping 
Hill    R-^ad.  Kenllworth.  NJ    07033 

D    (6i    »231.     E    (9)   »213.50. 

A  P  Gibson  Darrlson  Jr  .  4960  Sentinel 
Drive    No    302,  Summer,  Md    20016 

B  American  Chiropractic  Association,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines.  la. 

A  Thomas  Roger  Dart,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council  PO  Box  4220.  Montgomery.  Ala 
36195 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   NW     Washington.   DC    20037. 

D    (6)  »327.51       E.  (9)  •89.12. 

A    Datapolnt  Corp  ,  9725  Datapolnt  Drive 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
E    i9l  •27.978.11. 

A  John  C  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20004 

D  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  226 
Touhy  Aven'-e    Park  Ridge,  111    60068 

D    "i6i    »8,;25 

A     PhlllD   J     Daueherty    Industrial    Union 
Department    AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C   20006. 

B  Industrial  Union  Deoartment,  AFU- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D.  (6J  •6,376  50      E.  (9j  «226.63. 
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A  John  B  Davenport  Jr  1800  M«ij«»chii- 
»ell«    Avenue    NW      WMMngtoii     DC     2W3e 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cixjperatlve  As- 
•oclatlon.    1800    Ma»»achu8«tta    Avenue    NW 
Waahlngton    D  C    20038 

D    (0)  1190 

A  Larry  C  Davenport  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peach  tree-DuiiW(xjdy  Road 
Suite  500  D  Atlanta.  Oa   30342 

B  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  5775  Peachtree- 
DunwiK>dy  Rd  ,  Suite  500  D.  Atlanta.  Qa 
3U34a 

D    i8i  »flfl7 

A  Daniel  I  Davidson  -Spiegel  i  MrDlar- 
mld.  300O  Virginia  Avenvie  NW  WaahiintMn 
D  C    30037 

B  Northern  California  Power  Agency  77ii 
Klely  Boulevard  -Santa  Clara,  Calif  s».50,M 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs  Oridley 
Healdsburg,  Ixxll  Lompoc  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding. RosevUl  Santa  Clara  I'ttlah  Calif 
and  aaaoclate  mernt>«r  PI wriias-aierra  Rur»; 
Electric  Cooperative 

A  David  R  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  71*  Harrison  Huildlng  Indian- 
apolis   Ind   46304 

B  American  Petroleiiiii  Instiuite  3101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    U  C   30<.).17 

D    iSi  »083  53       E      9  I   1603  97 

A  Drew  M  Davis  Natl.mal  .Soft  Drink  A,i- 
stxrlatlon  1101  I9th  -Street  NW  Waj(Mi.K- 
ton    D  C    20036 

B  National  -Sof  UrlnK  .^s!lOl■!atll)^  ;;  •; 
16th  .Street  NW     Washing'. ,:■.    DC    JtXi.i6 

D     (0  1    1669  03       E       9)    118 

A  Edward  M  Davis  41  )  Firs'  Street  -SE 
Washington    V  C 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  (■iniiicU,  41i( 
First -Street  SE     Washlng'jin    DC 

U    .«i   |J,J75       E    .9)   M38  06 

A  Davis  QUlenwater  I  vnrh  4  Doane 
6801     Whlttler    Avenue     .Mclean      Va     Jil'l 

B  Industrial  Cor.snl'an's  Netherlands 
BV  PO  box  13.173  251  >!  U  nie  Hagiie 
Netherlands 

D    101    11521  5'1       E    I  a  .   $70  89 

A    Davis    rirahani  A:  .Stut)t).s    2600  Colorado 
National     Building      !' r)      Hi-x     1H,^      Denver 
Colo    80201     Sul'e  40O    1 3(K)   nrh  S'ree'   NW 
Washington    DC   30036 

B  Colorado  Counties  In'  1  Sod  Orant 
Street,  No    301    Denver    Colo    80203 

D    .01   »48       E    '9  i   »4(i  35 

A  Davl:!  Qrahani  ,t  S'uhhs  2600  Ci.lorart'' 
National  B-illdlng  PO  B  :x  185  Denver 
Colo  80201.  Suite  400  1 30o  19th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Integrity  Oil  A:  Oas  Cii  4  10  17;h  Strce' 
Suite  1670    Denver    Colo    802i)2 

D    i8i    $3,300       E      il.   $2  824  2.5 

\    Davis,  Graham  ^-  fitubbs    26'X)  Colorado 

Nfttl.nal  B'iiMlog  'J^o  :-•.■■  .s--,..-'  Dj-t-.-c 
Colo  80202,  Suite  40<)  13(«1  :<Jth  Street  .NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conserxanv 
Dlstr,.  'PO    BO.X   67'.*    Loveland    Co'o    80.^37 

.\  Da\ls.  Oraham  .V  S'libb-i  26iH)  Colorado 
Natlinal  Building  P(i  U,,x  185  Denier. 
Colo  80201,  Suite  4i  ri  ;  jdo  nth  Street  \W. 
Wa.-.hlngton.  DC    20036 

B  John  T  Oxiev  c  oR  B  Junel,.  Koule  2. 
Box   1.11     Owa-sso    r)icia    74055. 

D    (6)    $96       E     -9)    «80  70 

A    Davis    Graham  *  Stobbs    2600  Colorado 
Nan.mal    B  iiimns'    950    ;7th   Street.   Denver 
Colo    80202     Suite  40o    1 300  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC    30030. 


B  Purgatolre  River  Water  Corvservancy 
District  430  East  Mam  -Street  Trinidad.  Colo 
8 1 083 

A  Davis  Graham  A  Slubbs  3600  Colorado 
National  Building  PO  Box  185  Denier 
Colo  80301,  Sult«  400.  1300  IBth  Street  NW  . 
Waahiugton.  D  C    20030 

B  Rio  Grande  Water  Conservamy  District 
I'd    Box  816    Alam.isa,  Co.o    BllCM 

D    10)    $504       1 9)    •433  04 

A    Davis    Graham  Si  Stubbs,  2000  Colorado 
National     BuUdUig,     PO      Box     185,     Denver 
Coio    20301     Suite  400,   1300  19th  Street  NW 
VVasnington.  DC    30030 

B  Sport  *  Culture,  USA  In.  10  We.-st 
Broadway  Suite  810  Salt  Lake  Cit\  Jtah 
841')! 

A  Kenneth  E  Davis  1899  L  Htree'  NW 
N'    81;    Washington,  DC    20036 

B  R<  hm  *i  Haas  Co  Indepeiulrn-e  Ma.l 
West     Philadelphia    Pa     19105 

U      9  1    $5<Xi 

A  Ovid  R  P3M«  The  Coca-Cola  Co  PO 
D'awer  1734,  Atlanta,  Oa    30301 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Co  Po  Drawer  17)4 
A'lanta    Ga    30301 

D      6.    $123       E      9,    $12  50 

A  H  H..-  ■::  I)a■.l^  I  .'lamber  of  Commerce 
f    ISA       1-15    M    St.-eet    NW      Washington. 

; )  I  ■  jMot!2 

H  Chanit)er  of  Commene  if  the  I'nlted 
States  1615  H  Stree'  NW  'Washington  DC 
.'00. 6  2 

D       i:  ;    $,)5«  8tl       E       9      $.19  15 

.A  R.  ber'  'A'  Da'.is  F-.rd  Mo'or  C',  815 
'1  i.i.ec'irut    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC 

H     ^     :J   M    '. 
I)       '       »1  44 


<■  '     Deiirborn    Mich, 
K        '      $583  15 


A  William  Lee  Davis  299  Park  A'.enue, 
Ne'A-   -1  ork     N  V     10171 

B  lAestvaco  C<jrp  2u9  park  Aienue  N>  a 
York.   .N  Y    10171. 

D    1 8)  H.058  33.     E.  19.   $673  94 

A  P  M  Davison  Jr  North  Dakota  Rail- 
WHV  I  ine-s  418  Kas'  Ros.ser  A\en..ie  P  ()  B..x 
■'IS    Hl.sii.ariK    N"    [)»,.    ',»'■'  1 

H  North  Dakot.i  iiji..A.i.  l..:.rs  4  18  E,i' • 
Kos,^er  Aveiijc  I'(j  ii.;x  ,1  iH  B.Miia.'-.K 
N    UAk    585o; 

A.  J    Edward  Day    21    Dupont   Circle   .NW 
Washington.  D  C  30036 

H  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K  ^^treet   NW     Washington.  D.C    20006 

A  .1  n.iAjvr.l  Dav  31  Dupont  Circle  NW  . 
'.^  ii^L.i.K-'    ri    [j  ('    2O036 

H  E>.  troiiK  Industries  Association  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  3001  Eye  Street 
NW  .  Wa-shlngton    DC   aOOO« 

A     D»-a>r   Hank    Association     1  BCk-)  k  S'rfet 
NW     Suite   1014.   Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 
n     .01    16  036       r.     i9(    $6  036 

A  John  R'lvvei:  Deane  III  1607  New  Hamp- 
s!:re  Aver.ie  NW     Wajihlnp'on    DC    20009 

n  friairior;  ..f  Au'omotlve  Associations 
1607  New  }'ftmp>i.'.l-p  .^ven\le  NW  Washing- 
ton. D.C    200-9 

A  John  Ru-s-sell  Deaiip  III  1807  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW     Wa.shlngton.  D  C    30009 

B.  Specialty    Equipment    Market    Associa- 
tion      1607     New     Hampshire     Avenue     NW 
Washington.  D  C    20009 

A  Deavpr  and  Hannaford.  Tnc  .  2030  M 
Sfree'  N'A'  Suite  403.  Washington,  DC 
20036 


B    Americans  for  the  Voter  Initiative.  3115 
N   Street    NW      Washington    D  C    20007 
D      0)   $000       E    (9)   $10 

A  Deaver  and  Hannaford  Inc  1226  19th 
.--treet  NW  Suite  750.  Washington  DC 
20030 

B  Assoclaclon  de  Amigos  del  Pals  0a  Av, 
A  ,  la  38  Zona  9  Guatemala  City  Guate- 
mala  C  A 

D     .6)    $31700       E     (9  1    $5  729  30 

A  l>e«ver  and  Hannaford  Inc  1225  IBth 
.street  NW  ,  Suite  750,  Washington,  DC 
2iK)30 

B  National  Venture  Capital  Association 
1225  19th  Street  NW  SvUte  750  Washington 
DC    20036 

D    16)    $11,200    E    (9)    11,41347 

A  .Mark  A  de  Bernardo  1615  H  S' reet  NW 
Washington    DC    30062 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States     1615  H  Street   NW     Washington,  DC 

2(Kie2 

I.)      6      $«,i5       E     1 9)    $152  20 

A  K..r>ert  L  Det>o  Mlssovirl  CMl  Council 
428  East  C«pltol  Suite  303,  Jeflerson  City 
.\Io    65101 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20037 

.A  Mark  O  Decker  National  Association 
..r  .Manvjfac'urers  1776  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
1.';K'o.--.     DC    2(XK56 

H  National  A.s.soclatlon  of  Manufacturers, 
1776   F   Street    NW      Washington.   DC    20006 

»      61    $45       E      91    $96  70. 

A  Winston  M  Decker  1522  K  Street  N'W 
No    828    Wajshlngton    DC    2(X)05 

B  .^merl^an  Veterlnsrv  Medical  As-sorls- 
'i.r;  1 '.22  K  S'.reet  NW  No  828  Wa.shlngton 
DC    20I.K35 

D    .6.   $130 

A  Winston  M  Decker  1522  K  Street  N'W 
N..1     828     Washington     DC     20005 

B  Association  of  .American  Veterinary  Med- 
ical Colleges  1522  K  Street  NW  ,  No  828. 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20005 

D      61    $50 

A  Frank  R  DeGeorge  Paralyzed  Ve'erans 
.,f  Amerl<a  4350  East -West  High'*  ay  Suite 
.11..    V^  ashmk'to;.     DC    20ol4 

B  Pa.'-alv/ed  Veterans  of  .America  4330 
East -West  Highway  Suite  900.  Washington. 
DC    20014 

D     (6)    S28  980 

A  George  K  Degn-n  A.ssoclates,  Inr  ,  1015 
15th   Street    NW     Washington    DC    20005 

B  Association  of  state  and  Terrrorlal 
Health  Official  1015  15th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20OO5 

D     (6)    $800 

A  Of'o^f.  K  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.  lOlS 
15th  Street  NW     Washington    DC   20005 

B  National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals &  Re'ated  Institutions.  1601  Concord 
Pike  No  34  Independence  Mall  Wilmington. 
Del    19803 

A  DeHart  Associates  Tnr  .  1505  22d  Street 
■■■.V     Washington    DC   20037. 

B  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  1633  Hratl  J.  ii.  Nia  V  .rn  NY 
10019 

D     (6(    $343  78       E     (9)    $9.60. 

A  John  W  Delanev  First  National  Bar.k 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street  Boston  Mas..- 
02110 

B  The  Fir-'  N.i'l.i.al  Hank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Strre'    Bo.'it<  n    Mas.s    02110 
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A  John  W  I>elancy  First  Natlonil  Bank 
of  Bohlon  100  Federal  Street,  Boston  Mass 
02110 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp  ,  ICO  Federal 

Street,  Boston,  Mass   02110 

A    iJiw    OfTices    of    Piul    H     Del.aney     Jr 

1730  Rhode  Island  Avenae  .NW  ,  Wa.shlngton 
D  C    20036 

B  Cargill  ln(  PO  Box  9300.  Minneapolis. 
Minn    55440 

D     |6)    $11,428  17. 

A  lAW  Offices  of  P.iul  H  Del^ney  Jr 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shlnglon 
DC    20036 

B  Continental  Grain  Co  277  Park  Avenue. 
SfA    York    N  Y    10017 

U     1 6)    $1,974  53 

A  iJiw  Offices  of  Piol  H  DeLaney  Jr 
1730  Kli(<df  Island  Avenue  NV\'  Washington 
D  C    2fX)3rj 

B     Octti    Oil   Co 

A.  Law  Offitc-s  i,:  P,iul  H  DeLaney  Jr 
mo  Rhode  Island  .Avtiaie  NW  Wa.shlngton 
DC    20036 

B  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce  107  ADA 
P.BZa  Center    Agana    Cioum  9C9I0. 

D     ;6;    $1,757  79 

A    I-aw    Offices    of    Paul    H     DeLaney.    Jr. 

1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW     Washington 
D  C    2003G 

11  !c  lie  Salt  Co  PO,  Box  3C4,  NcAarK, 
Calif    94560 

D     l6)    $13,247  88 

A    La -A-    fJtTices    t.f    P.uil    1!      DeLaney     Jr 
173U  Rliode  Island  Avenue  NW     Wa.shlngton, 
DC    20036 

B  Trade  Adjus'ment  Asj-lstance  Coordl- 
nkttng  Committee 

A  Law  Offices  of  P.iul  H  DeLaney  Jr 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  .NV\'  Washington 
DC    20036. 

B.  Wllsan's  Hou.se  of  Suede.  Inc,  11840 
Olympic  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  900C4 

D    (6)    I13.798.93. 

A  Robert  B  Delano.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  225  Tcnihv  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  111    60008 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,   Park   Ridge,   111.  60068 

D    (6)   12,125 

A  M,  ra  J  Del.app  Securltv  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW  ,  No  702 
Washington,  DC  2003G 

B  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif   90071 

D    (6)   $1,260 

A   Delaware  County  Action  Comml'tee    113 
Hampden   Road    Upper  Darby,   Pu     19)8^' 
D   (6)  $44      E   (9)  $24. 

A  Dell.  Cralghlll.  Fentress  f^  Benton  888 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1200.  Wa^lngton. 
DC   20006 

B  Sr  Jesus  Almeida  N  .  Mexican  National 
Confederation  of  Livestock  Producers.  1 6th 
Street,  Chihuahua,   Chihuahua,   Mexico 

A  Dell,  Cralghlll,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
I7th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1200.  Washington. 
DC    20006. 

H  Consejo  Esiatal  de  DesarroUo.  Carralera 
A  Tecate  No  I.  Apartado  1798,  Tijuana,  Bala, 
Calif 

A.  Dell,  Cralghlll.  Fentress  &  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Suite  1200.  Washington 
DC   20006 

B    Gov    Roberto  de  In  Miulrid    Gobeinad.  r 
de  Baja  California    I' O    B..x2Sr.    San  'i'sidr- 
Calif  92073 


A  Cartha  D  DeLoach,  700  Anderson  Hill 
Rtjad    Purchase    N  Y    10577 

B  PepsiCo,  inc  .  700  Aiiderson  Hill  R.jad 
Purchase.  N  Y.  10577 

D    (6)    $600 

A  Stephen  L  DeMaria  PO  Lox  3458  San 
Francisco,  Calif   941 19 

B  Ucndix  Forest  Prod'-icts  Corporation 
PO    Box   3498    Sun  Franclsc;^.,   Cullt    94119 

D    1 6)    $2400 

A  Bradford  T  Dempsey  512  North  Maple 
Avenue,    No     210,   Vienna,    Va     22180 

A  George  H  Dcnison,  4837  Del  Rus  A\enue 
Washm^'ton    DC    20014 

B  Wcstlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  1801 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20<J06 

D    (C|    $1500 

A  Ray  Denlson,  815  ICtli  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  American  Federation  r,.;  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organii'iition.s  815  16th 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC    20006 

D      (6i     $13,676       E      (9)     $630,28 

A  John  H  Denman  Missouri  OU  Council, 
428  East  Capitol  Suite  203,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo    65101 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  I 
Street  NW     Washington.  DC    20037. 

D    l6l   $36<J       E    .9  I   $663  76 

A    Wells  Denyes    Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ticts,    inc      1919    Pennsylvania    Avenue   NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Eastman  Chemical  Prcducts,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  431.  Kmgsport,  Tenn    37662 

D    (6|   $610       E    (9)   $154  66 

A  Department  for  Professional  Employees. 
AFL  CIO    8!5  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 

D  C    20006 

D     .6)    $7,107  58       E     i9|    $7,107  68 

A  Derrel  B  DePasse  Container  Corp  of 
America,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No 
640,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Container  Corp  of  America,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  No  540,  Washington, 
DC    20036 

D     1 6)    $9,750       E     i9i    $4,950 

A  Claude  J  Desautel.s,  Carl  Byolr  &  As- 
sociates, Inc.  1899  L  Street  .NW  ,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  DC,  20036 

B  Flavor  &  Extract  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  900  17th  Street 
.NW  .  Washington   D  C   20006 

D    iCi    $500 

A  Catherine  B  de  Slbour.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20006, 

B  Pfizer.  Inc  ,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY    10017, 

D    i6i    $450       E    (9l    $171  99 

A  R  Daniel  Devlin  TranF;  World  Airlines, 
Inr  1000  16th  Street  -NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc  ,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N  Y    10158 

D    $390, 

A    Ralph  B    Dewev    Pacific  Gas  <^:  Electric, 

1050  1 7th  Street  N'W'',  Washington.  D  C   20036. 

B    Pacific  Gas  k  Eleftric,  77  Beale  Street, 

San  Francisco.  Calif   94106 

D     (6)    $560  25       E     (9l    $833  82 

A  DGA  International.  Inc  .  1225  19th  Street 
.NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Luclen  Serv- 
antv.  31700  Blagnac,  France 

D    i6l  $11  765       E    i9)   $5,2G4  19 

A  DGA  International,  Inc  ,  1225  19th  Street 
N'>V     Washliu'ton,  DC,  20036 


B  European  Aerospace  Corp.  1101  16th 
Street  NW  .  'A  asliington.  DC    20006. 

A  DGA  Ir.ternationiil  1:.  1225  19th  Street 
.NW  ,  Wasl.ingtoio  DC    20036 

B   Go\ernment  of  .Morocco,  Rabat   Morocco, 

D    itjj   $2,627  50       L      9     $1,367,21 

A  DGA  Internal. onal  .:.'.  1  225  '  9th  St.-e€t 
NW  ,  Wttshli.,toi.    DC    20. -.0 

B  Solrea.ia  7i  rue  .a  boet.e  Pii.'.h  benit 
France. 

D    (6)  $3,500       E      9 1  $2  100 

A  DGA  International,  Inc  ,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.  Washington,  D  C    20036 

B   Thompson -CSF,  92240  MalakofI,  France 
D    (6)   $701  25       L     ,9;    $701  25, 

A  Miller  D  Dial,  1850  K  St.'-eet  NW  Suite 
550   Washington    DC   20006 

B,  CF  Industries,  Inc    Energy  Cooperative, 
Inc,    salem    Lake    Dri.  e      Long    Grove     111 
60047 

D     .6;    $500       E     .9.    $291  26 

A    Charles  J    DlBona    2101    L  Street   N'v\ 
Washington   D  C  20037 

B     American   Petroleum    Institute.   2101    L 
Street     NW      Washington.    DC     20037 
D      6.   $1,875 

A  John  M  Dickerman  John  Dlckerman  & 
Associates  Inc  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington   DC   20036 

B     National    Lumber   A-   Building   Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW     Suite 
350   Washington    DC   20036 
D    .  6  I   $6  000       E    (  9  )  $308  66 

A  Dickinson,  Wright  McKean  Cudllp  A 
Moon  Suite  801.  1901  L  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton  DC   20036 

B  .Michigan  Job  Deielopment  .Authority. 
PO  Box  30227,  Lansing,  Mich  48901. 

A  Dlcksteln  Shapiro  A- Morln  2101  L  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C   20037 

B  American  Fisheries  Defense  Committee, 
2101  L  Street  10th  Floor,  Washington  DC 
20037 

D    ^6)   $2,809. 

A  Dicksteln  Shapiro  A:  Morln  21 01  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

B  Capewav  .Seafoods  Inc.  16  Front  Street 
Ne'-i  Bedford    Ma=s   02742 

A  Dic''stein  Siiaplro  k  Morln,  2101  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC   20001, 

B  Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association 
Inc  .  Suite  1000,  2101  L  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC  20037. 

D    (6)  $1,000. 

A  Dicksteln  Shapiro  &  Morln,  2101  L 
Street  NW-.  Washington    D  C    20037 

B.  Government  of  Liberia  ^!G^■r.-v;a 
Uberla. 

A  Dicksteln  Shanlro  A-  Morln  2101  L 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20037 

B,  Hl-Enerev  Research  A-  Deve:,-pmer.t 
Corp..  1830  F'.ametree  Wav  Hemet  Cailf 
92343, 

A  DickE'e'.n  Sha-^lrc  A-  Morln  2101  L 
Street  NW     Wathinptoi-.    DC    200:^7 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
25  lioulslana  A-,  enue  NW  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

A  Dicksteln.  Sha-^lro  A-  Mo-ln  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20037 

B  L-5  Society.  1620  North  P,-irk  Tucson 
Ariz   86719 

A  DlcVsteln.  Shapiro  A:  Morln.  2101  L 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20037. 
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H      M!tsi..')lshl     lii'rrua'i"!.*;     (osp.     1111 
IJ    .1.  .   «1  .18« 


21 


1 


A      1);:  K^•.■l:,      sha[.:H'     v     M..r:! 
-■-.■«•■   N\V     W>^-.^:)l^u.i;    DC     JUJJ7 

11  Ni  r  .  hfdcratlon  of  Soclftlfs  for 
(:.]..   .1.   -. I,   WjiK.  167  Araca  Hoad,  Baby- 

lull,  N  Y     1  i7iii 

\  I)!<ks'p:n  Shapiro  k  Morln.  2101  L 
sie.'    vvs      WiishlnKlon.  DC    20037 

U  icMicssre  Oas  TraiisnilMlon  Co.  PO 
H.  ^  l'-'\  1    H    uston.  Tex.  77001 

A  J.itm  H  nierker,  1150  !7lh  .s:re«-'  NW 
No   511"    VVii-hiiii('i>n    be    20039 

n  MrUi;i,i:.-,:  I>.i«l»s  Corp.  PO  box  51'j. 
S'    1       ,.-.    M-    fyWM 

I)    -;    » 10^ >     a  :  J)  $3:>  50 

A    I'll  lU  A    DlUey.  Marathon  OH  Co  ,  1800 
M  >!re«-t  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036 
H     .Murathon    Oil    Co      FIndlay.    Ohio 

A  Ihi.inu.^  A  1)11. e  4-H  Nor- ii  Capitol 
.strer:    NW  .  No    41J.  Washington.  DC    20001 

H  Anierkan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commlt- 
',■'■     44-1    N    I'.'i    Capitol    Street    NW      N"     412. 

'A■i^^.•:, !.►;■';.     IM      JOOOl 
t)    .  •   1   %iiJl   il 

A    M:i  hiif!  h     Dmeen    I.uiiUwrii.i'iis  MutUttl 

rii.s',i.i;' .    C"     .s:i,-.'    ju  ■    M'li    i'c!.:,syivania 

.\-,er.'i>-    St:      'A  iim,;!if;'i  i!:     lii       Jinuii 

H    I    ,m!>rr:i;fi.s  Mutual  Casualty  Co  .  Long 

tir-.A,-     l;,    4V< 

I)     1. 1  j:  wju 

A    Dire'  s»-lUng  Association.  1730  M  Street 

NvV     Wasliirinton.  D  C   20036 
K       I     t-l  8  tH  \fS 

A     [)iMi!j;i"il   Arr.erlcan  Veterans,  .J7J5  .Mex- 
ii!,(lr;.i  r.Kf    '  .      I   Spring.  Ky    41076 
U      >\:    t,  J   (H:   i;       E    (9)    $52.987  31 

A    J    I.    Disiiif    586  Morris  Avenue.  Sum- 

ir.r     N  .J    07<t(i; 

H    riH.\  (IV  lo".   Corp  .  aS6  Morris  Avenue. 

S'litiin:  ■     N  ,'     ■' .'  "U 

I)    'i .  J 1 1  -     y  (9)  tTaa. 

A  MiTMiicr  K  Dlttenhofer.  Association  or 
Uuvt-rnment  Accountants.  727  South  23rd 
STf.*    No    100.  Arlington.  Va    23202 

H  .\  s,  .r;a!lon  of  Government  Account- 
an's  7.'-  s,  fh  23rd  Street.  No  100.  Arling- 
ton,   V  11    J.'iilJ 

A  STpven  V  Doehler.  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite    1402     Wa.shlngton.  DC    20006 

B  M()r'^;ak;p  Insurance  Companies  of 
AmerU-A       I72S     K    Street     NW  .     Suite     1402. 

Wa-shliiKto:;     DC    20006 

I)      f?      ».'  SCO       y      u  :    »80  70 

A  H  A  UMev.ini  M7  Powell  Drive,  An 
uapoli-i    Md    2U01 

B  Hou.sehi  Id  Finance  Corp  ,  HFC  Inter- 
national Headiiiiarters.  2700  Sanders  Road 
Prospei  •  HeSi^hls.  111.  00070 

D      «.    »2  'iOO       E    (9)    tl.530  02 

A     Mollis    M     ixilf,    AtlanMr    Ruhneid    Co  , 
l,i;i,i     New     HAinpshirf-     Aveii  ;»•     NW        W,!-,.'! 
lru»on    I>r    2<X)1« 

H  A'.;*..i'!  R;  hflp  -1  Co  .  515  South  Flower 
^tri?ft    I. OS  Aribi^-Ies    CalU.  90071. 

A  JiiUe  t>-)mprilclt.  Municipal  Labor  Com- 
mittee 8:8  !8;h  street  NW  .  No  750.  Wash- 
inKton    DC    200:16 

B  Vtuiilclpai  lAbor  Coir.rnlttec  un  p,!.--)! 
F'la.-e     New   Y'  rk     NY'     ;o()()7 

n      fl)   »9  iHfl  ■>;        E    (91   II  »!19  85 


A  lJ.'inesnr  WMidcafers  .Vvsoclatlon,  900 
Kirst  cay  National  Bank  Bunding  Houston. 
Tex 

n     ■«!    »2">  000       E     (9)    »a.7U6  2'J 

A  H.  .'.iird  M  Donaldson  1700  Guildhall 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44  1 15 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co  .  Guildhall  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44116 

A  William  J  Donovan,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North 
19th  Street,  Suite  700.   Arllnk'o!      Va    22200 

B  National  Association  of  l-.ipri..  Credit 
Unlon.^,  1111  North  19th  btrerc  buite  700, 
Arlington,  Va    22200 

n      «!    tnOO       r    (9)   $109  56 

A  Kraiuis  X  Dooley.  525  School  Street 
SW  .  Washington,  D  C   20024 

C  American  Road  *  Transportation  Build- 
ers    Association.     825     School     Street     sw 
Washington    DC   20034 

D    (6)    $  t  0<><)       r.    (9)    $168  75 

A  Joseph  W  Dorn,  Kllpatrlck  tc  Cody. 
2501  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D  C    20017 

B    Kllpatrlck  ft  Cody.  2f01    M  Stref    NW 
Suite  500    Washington,  DC    20037 

D.  (6)  $980       E    |9)   $52  75 

A    James   A     Dorsch.    1750    K    s-'t-f    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, Inc  ,  1750  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C  ; 
919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y  .  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

A    Dim:,  R    Dort  II,  Deere  &  Co  .  Suite  808, 

yiO,  17th  street  NW     Washington,  DC    2000*^ 
B    Deere  «:  Co,  John  Deere  Road,   MoIl:,e 

II!    C1265 
D    |6|   $225 

A  Le.T  D  Dougherty  18700  Walkers  Choice 
Road.   Apt    404    Oal'hfr^hMrg    Md    20760 

P  American  Po-.'a.  W  rxers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Stree'  NW  Washington.  DC 
2000S 

D    (6)  $6.717  67       E.  (9)  $130  31. 

A  Theodore  Douglaa.  2501  S9th  Street 
St   Louis.  Mo   63130. 

B  Conference  of  Painters  A:  Allied  Trades 
2501    '-'"(.h    S'ree-     St    Louls    Mo    63130 

D      Hi    f  ■;  4  1       E    (9)  $571  43 

A  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1228  Connec- 
ticut   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Chicago  Metropolitan  Higher  Education 
Council   et  al 

D   (6i  »4  4--:  07 

A  Dow.  Lohne^  A-  Alb«rtaon.  1238  Connec- 
ticut Avenue   NW     Waahlngton    DC    20036 

B  Hampton  Roads  Energy  Co  Security 
Marine  Terminal  Co    Central  Offlce  Building 

1330  Count. V  Slree"    No   203   202;  Portsmouth 
Va    33704 

A  Jane  Llnd  Downey  American  Movers 
Conference  1117  North  19th  Street  PC  Box 
9204).  Arlington    Va    33300 

B  American  Movers  Conference  1117 
North  19th  Stree»  PC)  Box  9204 1  ,  Arllnu- 
ton.  Va   22209 

n  'fli  II^«  25 

A  John  C  Doyle,  Jr ,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE  ,  Waahlngton,  D  C   20003 

B  Environmental  Pollcv  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20003 

D    16)  $2  499  99 

A  John  P  Doy>  J-  Hell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron IflRfl  K  STeei  NW  ,  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton   D  C    2000« 


H    Hell    He...    p'.pr   Textron,   1666  K  Street 
NW  .    Suite    Juu,    Washington.    DC     20006 
D.    (8|    $3.22187       E     k'J )    $1.965  87 

A  Rol)ert  H  Doyle.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.    No     310.    Washington     DC    20036 

B  Water  Quality  Association  477  1-  i^-  But- 
terfleld  Road.  Lombard.  Ill    60148 

D.  (6)   $.i,l2  5ii 

A  Robert  H  Doyle.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .  No    310.  Washington.   DC    20038 

B  Water  Sv.'items  Council.  321  North  la 
Salle  Street.  Washington,  DC    60601 

A    NanLV   Drabble,  215   Pennsylvania  A\e- 
nuc  SK     WashlnKton  D  C   20003, 
1)       ►■      f,!  H16  67 

A  Jame.s  E  Drake,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20iX)6 

H      American     Medical     Association.     535 

Nortn  Dearborn  Street    Chicago.  Ill    60610. 
D    i6i   $3,726 

A    Andrew  Dranre    2020  North   14th  Street. 

Roon;  402,  Arlington    Va    22J0l 

B  .Media  General  Iiis  ,i  ( f  Ka.^'  Grace 
Street    Richmond    Va    23211* 

D    1 6)   »Jo;,  52       E    .<<(   »7u  86 

A  Aiithoir.  Dresden  Hill  A:  Knowlton 
I:,  1425  K  Street  NW  Wa>hlnjjton  DC 
20005 

B  Hill  A:  Knowlton.  Inc  .  633  Third  Ave- 
11, le    NiA  V    rk    N  Y    10017 

A  .Mary  Jo  Dressel.  400  Bartola  Street. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa    15243 

B  National  Youth  Pro-Life  Coalition.  P,0 
»    X  67,  Newport  Ky   41072 

K    i9i   $167  50 

A  D,-;:iKer  B:dd>  .J;  Reath,  1901  L  Street 
NW     Waihlnglon,  DC   20036 

U  Phoenix  Steel  Corp  ,  4C01  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Clavmont,  Del    19703. 

D    (61   $475 

A  Ke\  li;  J  Drlscol!  Ameriran  Bar  As^ocU- 
tii'i;  iBOo  .M  street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  .America:.  Bar  Aiioclatlon.  1155  East  60th 
S!'"et.  Chlcigo.  Ill    60637 

D    |6)  $400      E    (9)  $50 

A  Thomas  E  Drummer,  Jr  4613  Orest 
O.l-     H      I  1     H       -  ■.      >     N<f1     2    «=■  < 

B  MacMll.an  Inr  4613  Grea'  CiaK  R.'Sd 
RHj  H,  k-,,:.c  Mil  20851  86';  'l:.::cl  A'.enue 
Ne,^    'i     ;k     N  Y     1oo22 

A  Evelvn  Dubrow,  International  Ladle*' 
Garment  "workers'  mt-^n  1710  Broidway, 
N  Y'     1C019 

B  International  Ladles  Garment  Worker*' 
Union.  1710  Broadway   New  Y'ork    NY    10019 

D     i8l    $8,775       E     (l  ■    $3.252  98 

A  Morgan  D  Dubrow.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20C36 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.   1800   Massachusetts   Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC    30036 

D     l6l    $136 

A    Evan  M   Dudlk,  The  American  Institute 
of   Architects,    1735    New   York   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  The  American  Inst.tute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC    20006 

A  Henry  A  Dudlev,  1737  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 

B  Republic  of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street 
NW     Washington    DC   20008 

E    1 9 )   505  30 
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A  JerTrev  M  D  iKe  260  Madlsn;i  Avenue 
Nr*-  YorK,  N  Y    10016 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inr  26) 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork.   N  Y    10016 

A  Evelyn  Dukovic,  3  Eas'  85th  Street 
New  York,'N  Y    10028 

B    Morality   In    Media     'nr     47,^   Riverside 
Drive.  Sui'e  239    N^'.v  Vo-k     NY     10115 
D      61    $48  90 

A  .Merv;;.  E  D.llim  1629  K  Street  NW 
room   Nu    2U4,   W  i.sliii.^oL,.,    jj  c    20006 

B  Delta  Air  L.ties  Ijir  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
:nternatlo:ial  Airp  .r-    Atlanta    Oa    301120 

D     i6t    $200       E     •{!<    $23  19 

A  Uunran  Welnberp  A:  Miller,  1775  Penn- 
s.Mvanla  Avenue.  NW  No  1200,  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Adolph  Kl7as  5715  Timothy  Place.  Alex- 
andria   Va    22303 

A  Duncan  Weinberg  A-  Miller  1775  Penn- 
!t;,l\snla  .fvenue  NW  .  No  1200.  Washington. 
DC    20006 

B    Delaware  5 

A  Dunrai-.  Welnberj;  A-  Miller  1775  Penn- 
svivanla  A'.enue  NW  No  1200  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

B  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  11500 
Skyline    Boulevard    Oakland     Calif    94169 

A  Dtmcan  Weinberg  A;  Miller  1775  Penn- 
sylvania .fvenue,  NW  ,  No  1200.  Washington. 
D  C    20006 

B  Huron-Clinton  Metrooolltan  Authority. 
3050  Penobsrot    Detroit    Mich    48226. 

A  Duncan  Weinberg  fi  Miller  1775  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  NW  No  1200  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B      I-.a     Mav     Harvpv      R    :iT     7      Box     117, 

«:■. -nf  caiir  92225 

A  Duncan  Weinberg  A-  Miller  1775  Penn- 
sylvania .Avenue.  NW  .  No  12O0  Washington 
D  C     20006 

B  Kenal  Natives  As«oclRMon  Inc  PO  Box 
1210  Wlldwood    Kenal    Alaska  99611 

A.  Duncan  Wpin'^er^-  A-  Miller  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  Suite  1200,  Washlr.p- 
ton,  DC    20006 

B  K-nlaK-  Inr  po  Box  746  Koniap 
Alaska 

D      6i    J8'.       E     ,Si    ,»4 

A  Duncan  Weinberg  A-  Miller  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Aventie  NW  ,  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton   DC    20OO6 

B  M!d-We«t  Electric  Consumer  Associa- 
tion   PO    Box  ,')089    Evergreen,  Colo 

D    '6l    $85       E    (9)   $2  50 

A  Duncan  Weinberg  A-  Miller  177,6  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  No  1200  Wnshlnpton 
DC  20006 

B  Wes'er:.  Fuels  .Assorla'lon  Inc  1225 
19th  Street  NW  No  7O0  Washington  DC 
20036 

A  Louise  C   Dunlap,  317  Pennsv'.van'.i  Ave- 

ntie  SE     Washington,  DC    20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Cen'er  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  .  Washington    D  _■   20''0'J 

D     .6)    S300 

A,  James  W  Dunlop,  Brooklyn  Union  Ga.s 
Co..  195  .Montague  Street.  Brook, vn.  NY' 
12101 

B  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  ]&.■,  .Montague 
Street.  Brooklyn   NY'   11201 

A  Douglas  G  Dunn,  InterNorth,  1015  I5th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  900,  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  InterNorth,  1015  15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
900.  Washington    DC    20006 


A  Marl  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20006. 

D    (61    $332 

A  James  A  Dupree,  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

B    Ford  Motor  Co  ,  Dearborn,  Mich    48121 

D    (6)   $1,825      E    (9)   $919.68. 

A  Joseph  L  Duran,  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02110 

B  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass,  02110. 

ALL  Duxbury,  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc  ,413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington, 
DC    20003 

B  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St,  Paul,  Minn    85101- 

D    i6)    $2,400,     E.   (9)   $733  60. 

A  Denis  J  Dwyer,  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria 
Va    22314 

B  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  NorUi 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va    22314. 

D    I  6)  $225 

A  R  Ken  Dyar  1620  Southeastern.  12711-. 
.^■.enue    Vancouver   Washington  98664 

B  Central  Lincoln  People  s  UtUliN  District 
255  Southwesteni  Coast  Highway  Newport 
Greg   97365 

D    i6i  $452  45       E    (9)  $296  44 

A  Jeaji  F  Dye,  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street. 
Chicago,  111,  60611- 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111     60611. 

A  Dennis  J  Earhart  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC    20009 

B  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc  ,  (for  Federal 
Research  Committee,  Box  8144,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84108),  200  East  South  Temple, 
Suite  300,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111- 

D     f6)    $61230, 

A  Dennis  J  Earhart,  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20009. 

B  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc,  (for  Ron- 
rallo  A-  Associates,  Box  1707,  Cheyenne.  Wyo 
820011,  200  East  South  Temple,  Suite  300, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

D     (6)    $780 

A.  Dennis  J  Earhart,  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20009 

B  Bonneville  Associates.  Inc  (for  Western 
Regional  Council  Box  8144  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  841081,  200  East  South  Temple,  Suite 
No    300,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D     (6)    $21060 

A  Jack  D  Early  Madison  Building  No 
514  1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington^  DC 
20005 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
riatlon,  1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  No  514  Wash- 
ington.  D  C    20005 

A  Roy  W  Easley.  Afsoclatlon  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc  ,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW  .    Was'Tlngton.   DC     20036 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc  .  1735  DeSales  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington,   DC     20036. 

A    East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pen'-syl- 
vanli   Avenue   NW  .  Washington.   DC    20006 
D     (6)    $525       E    (9)    $1845 


A  Patricia  S  Ebaugh  St  Joe  Minerals 
Corp  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Suite 
612    V'ashington    DC   20036 

B  St  Joe  Minerals  Corp  ,  250  Park  Avenue 
New   York.   N  Y    10017 

D     i6)    $1,531       E     (9)    $83  88 

ADR  Ebe.  Goodyear  Tire  A:  Bubber  Co 
1800  K  Street  NW  Suite  800,  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  Akron 
Ohio  44316" 

D    i6)  $1,200 

A  Robert  E  Ebel  Ensearch  Corp  1025  Con- 
tiecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1014  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

B  Ensearch  Corp  .  301  South  Harw(x>o 
Street.  Dallas,  Tex    752C1 

D    (6)  $1,450       E    i9)  $937. 

A  Harold  F  Eberle,  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  America.  Inc,  1120  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  503  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Ameri- 
ca. Inc  ,  85  John  Street.  New  York,  N  Y    10038 

D     i6)    $3,870,20 

A  .N  Boyd  Ecker,  Mobl!  Oil  Corp  1100 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp  150  East  42d  Street 
New  Y'ork    N  Y'    10017 

D    i6l   $1,500       E    !9i   $33  75 

A  Daniel  J  Edelman,  Inc  ,  173C  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  Suite  460  Washington 
DC    20006 

B  American  Seat  Belt  Counci:.  PO  Box 
467,  New  Rochelle,  N  Y'    10802 

D     (6i    $9,000       E     i9i    $209  80. 

A  Dat.ie!  J  Edelman  Inc  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania A'.enue  .NW  Suite  460  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Nestle  Corp  Inc  ,  100  Bloomlngdale 
Roid    White   Plain     NY'     10605 

D    :6i   $5,000 

A  Daniel  J  Edelman  'nc  1730  Pennsyl- 
\anla  Avenue  NW  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

B  Sheet  .Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors National  Association.  8224  Old 
Courthouse   Road    Vienna    Va    2218C 

D     (6)    $10,500       E     ,9i     $775  07 

A  Edelman  International  Corp  1730  Penn- 
svl\ania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  DGA  International,  1225  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washlnsrton  DC  20034,  for  Airbus 
Industrie    31700  Blagnac    Toulouse    France). 

D    iCl   85.160       E    !9l  $20 

A  Edelman  'nternational  Corp  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  DGA  International  1226  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC  20036.  for  So.'reavia 
75   Rue   La   Boetle     75008   Paris    France 

D    (6)    $2  100 

A  Edelman  International  Corp  173C  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  D  C 
20006 

B  Republic  of  Haiti  Port-au-F*rince  Haiti; 
and  Embassy  of  Haiti  2311  Massachusetts 
Avenue   Washington   DC   20008 

A  Edelman  International  Corp  ,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  D  C 
20006 

B  Republic  of  Uganda  Embassy  of 
Uganda  5909  :6th  Street  NW  Washingtx^n. 
DC    20011 

D     (6i     $30,000       E     i9l     $46  07. 
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A  WllUair.  R  Kdjjar  '.i-J.-i  i  •..liiii-.ti.-.t  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Sullp  Mf  Waah;!iK'.  i:  U  l' 
20036 

B  CleiKTai  Avitt'iun  Maniifacuirer!.  Assu- 
clatloii.  1u:J5  CuiineiUcut  A\enue  NW  6ulte 
517    Washlii^t..n    DC    .'nD.iH 

L)     ,6 1    »J,yo<) 

A  He;ei\  H  Kd^e  Kh-ah.  f'r..t;re8a  Insti- 
tute    7uii    Ni>r'!i    h.iirrux    bireet,    Alexandria. 

V»    TiM* 

B  Railwav  ^■r^.|^re^,s  InstPwre  700  North 
Kalrfax   Street     Alexandria    '.  i     JJ314. 

[)     ,tii    »J2J -t* 

A  Arthur  B  EdK'ew..rr  1;  Jr  US  Leas"e 
of  Savings  A.ssmiatii.ns  17. y  New  York  Ave- 
nvie  NW     Suite  8    1     Washington.  DC    20006 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Aaso- 
clatlons    111    Fa-tt   Wa.  lier  Drive    Chicago.  Ill 

I)     i  fi  I    (  (  ,^fiJ  5(1 

A  k;d!s<.n  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
street    NW      Ninth    Floor.   Washington.   DC 

D     !6i    128,854  80       E     >9i     »n5  632  07 

A  Stephen  L  EdnUston  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  <  Wash- 
ington. D  C    30024 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike    Cold  Spring.  Ky    41076 

D    1 6)   •7.830 

A    Kd  Kdmondson.  PO    B<  x   l!     M  .skogee. 

Oti.ii    7-14.!-. 

B    Arupriiiiii  Inland  Wa'T'.".!!    s  ('(itiin.:' •?«• 
7733  rorsvth   Boulevard    No    2201.  St    Louis. 
Mo    6J105 

A  Ed  Kdniondson  PO  Box  11  Muskogee. 
OK. a    74401 

B  Cherokee  Nation.  PO  Box  119.  Tahle- 
<  uah    Oicla    74464 

A  Ed  Edmoudson  PO  Box  ;;  Muskogee, 
Ok:ii    74401 

H      n      rnternatlona;     Mai.aRement    Corp. 

15oo   'A^i.:.  ;•   S'reet.   Ph;li\rl--;[,h;a    Pt\    19102 
D      •; .    ?  .^  H.^o      E    (9i    s  I  :  J  i 


Muskogee. 


A    Ed  Edniondson    PO    P.  ^ 
Okla  74401 

B  Oklahoma  Aasoclatlon  of  Electric  Coops. 
PO   Box  11047.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla   73111 

A    Ffi  Edmondson.  PO    Box  11.  Muskogee 

Ok  la   7440; 

B  f  S  Miirfm-.c  f".  :T.i!-.!"ee  «-  0  Nf.v 
Hanip'ihlre  A.  enie  NW     N^     4Jo    Washington. 

DC    JO0  17 

A      EDS    Corp       229     rer.!;<i', '  vaiila     Avenue 
SE    Washington    D  C  :>0OO3 
E     (9)    $2  110  28 

A  Edwards  Associates  S07  Second  Street 
NE     Wash!ni;ton    DC    20003 

B  Port:ftnd  General  Electric  Co  .  121 
So  irhwest  Salmon  S'reet  Portland,  Oregon 
97204. 

A.    Macon    T     Edwards     National    Cotton 
Council   of   America     1030-  '."ith   Street   NW 
Suite  700.  Washington   D  C  20008 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
PO   Box  12285    Memnhls   Tenn    38112 

D    I  fl  1   $  1  ."^62  .lO       E    iOi   $43  91 

A  J  Rndnev  Edwards  JOO  Madison  Avetvie 
New  York    NY    10016 

B  American  Paper  I?is"lfute  Inc  .  260 
Madl.sf>n  Aventie    New  York    N  Y    10016 


A  William  A  Edwards  2'0  rrrj  fountry 
Rood    \thieola    N  Y    1  no] 

B  I-oni;  Island  Lighting  Co  ,  250  Old  Coun- 
try Road    Mlneola    NY    U501 

II      «  '    »1  fifio       F    i  c)  i   II  371  13 


A  Pan;  S  EKaii  1  l:e  AnierU-au  I.e|.;'.oi, 
:H   H   K   STee-     NW      Wa.s!i!;iK'.oii     D  i 

U  I  (iP  Amerlcati  logl-n  7IN.)  Nor'.h  I'c:;:.- 
sylvati-.a  :itreet     L.dlanapolis    Ind 

D    I'i      »4  UJo        E     '  'J  I    147  Jj 

A  E»;t;ers  ,V  Greene,  1407  Malu  Stree- 
Suite  JJo    lM..n->     lex    7f,Joj 

B  LTV  (-■•  rp  I'D  Box  JJ.'>'  '  I  Da. '.as  lex 
75265 

D    i8>    »3.000       E    (9)    »373  18 

A    tharies  E    Ehrhart.  Ralston  Purina  Co. 

18111)    K    Street    NW      Stilte   U24    Washington, 

1/  (•  jtvioe 

B       Ralston      Purina     Co  .      Checkertxard 
.-,      i  .    ..s    M       '.,U88 


U      H      $4. 


t: 


i;j4 


A  sa.a  El.rnian  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW     N)    4U    Washington    DC   20001 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412, 
Washington.  DC    20001 

U    irt.   J7.875 

A    H    ,1    Elani  III.  Greensboro.  NC    27405 
B     Cone    .Mills    Corp,    1201    Maple    Street, 
Orecnstxjro    N  C   27405, 

A  George  K  El  lades.  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  235,  Arlington.  Va  33209, 

a.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preserver* 
Inc.  1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  30S, 
Arlington,  Virginia    22209 

D    l6i   »100      E    (9)  1350 

A  Clifford  Elklns.  No  310,  1100  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20036 

B  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway.  40  Beaver 
Street,  Albany.  N  Y    12307 

D    (8)  I13J100.      E    (9 1  $6,800 

A.  J  Burton  EUer,  Jr  ,  National  Cattle- 
men s  Association,  435  I3th  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
1030.  Wa.shlngton,  DC   2C004 

B,  National  Cattlemen  s  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80303. 

D    (6)    11.000. 

A,  Charles  W  Elliott  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council,  35  West  Main  Street,  Room  703, 
Madison,  Wise    53703 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30037 

D     (6)    1611  16       E     (9)    •689.70. 

A    John  Dovle  Elliott,  6500  Qulney  Street. 
HyattsvlKe     Md     J'i784 
E     (9)    »444  41 

A.  Klmberly  Elliott.  444  North  Cjpltol 
Street  NW  .  Suite  409.  Washington.  DC 
30001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc  . 
444  North  Caoltol  Street  NW  .  Suite  409. 
Washington    DC    20001 

D.    (6)    »4  87!,       E       :i,    $8  25 

A  Perry  R  Ellsworth  National  Council  ol 
Agricultural  Employers  435  Southern  Build- 
ing 142.5  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  1435  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   30005. 

D     |6|    S1.500       E     (9)    »13.60. 


A      J  iriiP^     D      Elmore. 
Cherrsf^eld    Maine  04633 

B    Maine      Committee 
Referendum. 

B.  (B)   tSOO. 


Sunlight     Farm. 


for 


idlar. 


A.  Roy  Bison.  1771  N  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC.  aooae 

B    National    A>;^  -laMon    of    Broadcasters, 
1771   N  Street   NW      Washington,  DC.  30036 
D     {6|    »4.200       E     (9  I     |1fi', 


A  Law  OfT'.res  of  Northr\itt  Elv  Water- 
kiir'  <i  Hi  B'JSldlng,  Washington,  UC    20037 

B  I  aj>per- Newton  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc  812  S.  uth  Marijaret  Avetiue,  KlrbyvlUe, 
Tex    75y56 

D       6 )    »60i' 

A  L.*w  om<es  "!  Northcutt  Elv  Watergate 
'.    o  Building    Washliigtoii    DC    20037 

B     ou'er  Ba^,K^  t.;\ir  league,  PO    Box  171. 

t     r    ...I  Beaih    N  C    2(y.'2' 
U       e  :    $  1 1>0 

A  Eniergeiicy  Committee  tor  American 
I'rade.  IJll  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wa.sh- 
mgton,  DC    20C36 

D     (6)    $20  317  88       E        m    t  U*  636  85 

A    Emerson    Electric   Co  .   8100  Florissant. 

St    Louis    .Mo    63136 
E    itti   ».;  430  74 

A     Kir.p:    .ee    Relocntlon   Council.    1637   K 

Street     NW       Suite    60ii      Wa.s.Mngton.    DC 
2o0o6 

E    (9)  »:'  648  .'7 

A    Employers  Reinsurance  Corp     31   West 
10th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo   64105 
E    (9)   •CSO  22 

A  Lowen  J  Endahl.  1800  .Maiiachusells 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington     DC    30036 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperation  As- 
sociation.   1800   Massachusetts   Avenue  NW 
Waahlngon.  DC   20036 

D  (0)  lais. 

A  Stephen  R  Endean.  930  F  Stree-  NW 
No    611.  Washington.  DC    30004 

B  Gav  Rights  National  Lobby.  Inc  930  F 
Street  NW     No    611.  W.,shlngton.  DC    20004 

D.  l6)  J4  4>"6  ■:2 

A  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation. 
2000  P  Street  NW  ,  No  310.  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

D    |6)   118"       E    >'(,   $357  {i9 

A  Ralph  Engel  lOOl  Connectlrvit  Avenue 
NW      No     1120     Washington     DC     20036 

B      Chemical     Specialties     Manufac  irers 
Association,    lOOl    Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D  C    20036 

A  Energy  Consumers  ft  Producers  Associa- 
tion, PO    Box   1726    Seminole,  Okla    74868 

D     (6|    $45  555       E     '  9 1    «6  606  01 

A  Oertride  Engle  24,50  Virginia  Avenue 
NW  .  WftShlnk'On    DC    20037 

B  NaMoiial  Health  Federation,  PO  Box 
688     Monrovia     Calif    91016 

U    ' 6 1    $3  000 

A  Oer-rude  Etiktel  1^450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW     Wns>,!ni."nn    DC    2"037 

B.  York   Barbell   Co     York    Pa    17408 
D.  (0)  tl,800      E    (9)  »344  08 

A.  Iitwls  A  Engman,  1 155  15th  Street  NW , 
W««hln(rton,  D  C    30005 

B  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion 1155  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    (6)    »3  500       E    (91    $3  50 

A  Pa'ri^lu  Mr:. 111. a:.  Engman,  Brlstol- 
Mvers  1155  15th  Stree'  VW  Washington. 
D  C    20005 

B  Bristol -Mvers  Co  ,  345  Park  Avenue.  New 
York    NY    10022 

n   (6)  $1  000 

A  M  na>  Ensign  SlnrlAlr  Oil  Corp  1100 
17th  Stree'  NW  >-■,•,•  f  4'i6  Washington,  DC 
20036  ^     . 

B  Sinclair  OH  Corp  ,  PO  Box  1677  Engle- 
wood  Colo    80150 

D    (6)   •SOO       E    '9)   $137  10 
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A   Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  .  Washington,  DC  20003 
D     (61    •56,176       E     (9)    •51.18886 

A  Epstein,  Becker,  Borsody  ti  Green.  1140 
19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  900,  Washington,  DC 
2003  S 

I;  American  Association  of  Foundations 
tor  .Medical  Care.  Suite  214  C«bln  John  Mall. 
11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Potomac,  Md.  30854 

D     6)   •3.685 

A  Epstein  Becker.  Borsody  &  Green,  1140 
19ih  Street  NW  Suite  900.  Washington,  DC 
20036, 

B     American    Association    of    Professional 
Standards  Review   Organizations    Suite   214. 
Ca&m   John   Mall.    11325   Seven   Locks   Road 
Potomac    Md    20854 

D     i6i    »135 

A  Vickie  L  Erlckson.  1750  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Food  Marketing  In.stltute  1750  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20006 

D    (6i    $750 


A  Mary  Ann  Erlksen,  800  West  First  Street, 
:>,s  Aii»;eles    Calif    i(0012 

B  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco    Calif     941C8 

D      6i    $2  400       E     i9i   »850  00 

A  John  M  Erksklne  Jr  1 108  iJivaca  Suite 
4u<.»  Austin,  Tex   78701 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  i  Indiana)  PO  Hex 
3092.  Houston    Tex    77001 

D    i6i   1769  23       E    (9)   »58  59 

A  Jerry  N  Ervln  Qulntana  Refinery  Co  . 
PO    Box   3331     H  niston    Tex    77001 

B  Qulntana  Refinery  Co  P  O  Box  333! 
Houston,  Tex    77001 

A  George  T  Esherlck.  United  States  Steel 
Corp  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20006 

B  United  States  Steel  Corp  .  600  Graiit 
Street     Pittsburgh     Pa     15230. 

D    16)   •135 

A  John  T  Estes.  Allied  Chemical  Corp  . 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  No  700,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B  Allied  Chemical  Corp  PO  Box  3000-R 
Morrlstown    N  J    07960 

D    i6i   $700       E    i9)  $34  77 

A   Ethyl  Corps  .  1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
611.  Washington,  DC    20005 
E    i9)   »2,400 

■K   European  Travel  Commission,  488  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  NY    10022 
E    r9)   $768 

A  Joseph  O  Evans,  4401  Lee  Highway. 
•^pt     21,    Arlington,    Va     22207 

A  Robert  D  Evans  American  Bar  A.sso- 
clatlon  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington.  D  C 
20036 

B  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  Ill,  60637 

D     '61    $400       E     (9)    »50 

A  Fawn  K  Evenson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion 161!  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900 
Arlington.  Va   22209 

D    !6i    $900       E     (9)    $507    05 

A  Michael  E  Faden.  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists.  Inc  1725  I  Street  NW-,  Suite  601. 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Inc  .  1384 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  Mass 
02238 

D    '6/    $4,650. 


A  Robert  R  Faha.  CargUl.  Inc..  1050  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  Carglll,  Inc  ,  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapolis. 
Minn    55440 

D    (6)    •2,500      E.   (9)    •a  70 

A  Dale  W.  Fallat,  The  Andersons,  First 
Federal  Building,  5740  Southwyck  Boulevard, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 

B  The  Andersons.  PO  Box  119,  Maumee, 
Ohio  43537 

D    (6)  •525.      E    (9)  ^180. 

A  Thomas  Boyd  Farley  II,  2101  L  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC   20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20037 

D     (6)    »6,630.     E.    (9)    •116,75. 

A    The  Fanners'  Educational  ic  Co-Opera- 

tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  Denver,  Colo  8J251,  1012  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D     (6)    •77,93481       E    (9)    »54,436,14 

.A  Robeit  S,  Faron,  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Lelby 
<^  MacRae,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

B  LeBoeuf,  Lamb  Lelby  &  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC  .    140  Broadway.  New  Y'ork,  NY. 

D    (6)   »5,62. 

A  John  W  Farquhar,  1750  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute  1750  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C,  20006 

D     i6i    «I,500 

A  Dolores  L  Farr.  American  Nurses  A.sso- 
ciatlon.  1030  15th  Street  NW'  ,  No  408.  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  20005, 

B  American  Nurses  Association  2420 
Pershing  Road,   Kansas  City,  Mo    641U8 

D    .6/   $3,271       E,  (9)   $106  45 

A  Michael  Farrar,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036, 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Iiic  260 
Madison   Asenue.  New  York,   .N  Y    10016 

A  Penelope  S  Farthing,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW  .  No,  750.  Washington,  D  C   200^6 

B  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc  .  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111    60062 

A  Penelope  S.  Farthing  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  No    750,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Allstate  Insurance  Co  .  Allstate  Plaza 
Northbrook,  111.  60062, 

A  David  Fasken.  Whltaker  &  Brooks 
508  First  National  Bank  Building,  Midland 
lex    79701 

E     i9)    $59.885  99. 

.A  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover.  Proctor  6i  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co,  1801  K  Street,  NW  .  .No 
230.  Washington.  D  C    20006, 

B  Proctor  &.  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co 
301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 

D    !6|   $56  25 

A.     Federation     of     American     Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway.  New  Y'ork.  N  Y    10004 
D     (6)    $!.618.59       E     (9)    $1,618.59. 

A  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
i9th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  402.  Washington.  DC 
20U36 

D     i6)    $9,000       E     i9i    $9,000 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  ,  Washington.  D  C 
20002 

E    1 9)    $2,376.27, 

A  Ro7er  D  Feldman.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  .  No  1100  Washington 
DC.  20036 


B    LeBoeuf    Lamb    Lelby   &  MacRae    1333 

New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  No  1100. 
Washington.  DC  20036  i f or  Ad  Hoc  R*U 
Shippers  Group) 

A  Leon  Felix,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion,  1419  Joan  Drive,  Palatine,  111    63067 

B  National  Education  Association.  1301 
1 6th    Street  NW  .   Washington,   DC    20036. 

A    Kenneth  E    Feltman,  National  Associa- 
tion  of   Manufacturers.    1776   F   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street   NW,.   Washington    DC    20006 

D    i6)  $400. 

A  Steve  Fendt  405  Sherman  Street  Pond 
du  Lac    Wis    54935 

B  National  Youth  Pro-Llfe  Coalition,  PO 
Box  67    Newport    Ky    41072 

E     I  it  I    •234-50, 

A  Ftnsterwald  &  Associates,  2101  L  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  203,  Washington    DC    20037 

B  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association 
7747  South  Painter  Avenue  Whittle:  Calif 
90602 

D    iCl    •6,447  50       E     i9,    $1.033  93 

,A  Bernard  Fensterwald  Jr  2!0;  L  Street 
NW.  Suite  203.  Washington,  DC    20037 

B  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation  Inc 
One  Pine  Street.  Neptune.  NJ   07753 

D     -6)    $7  500       E    (91    •1.542  40 

A  Edviard  T  Fergus  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
ShieWs  Inc  !00  Gold  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
:0O33 

B  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc  .  100 
Gold  Stiee-.  .New  York    NY    10038 

D     .Ci    $700 

A  James  H  Ferguson.  :14C  Connecticut 
Aveu  le    Suite  609    Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
ist-atirr.    30  Pf.rk  Dri'-e    Berea    Ohio  440;7. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.   (9)   M.iSS. 

.*.  John  L  Fes*^,  American  Paper  Institute 
Inc  .  ICIO  Massachusetts  Avenue  N'W  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute,  inc  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY,  10016 

A.  Blaine  Fielding.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute.  Inc.    1619   Massachusetts   Avenue   NW 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  260 
.Madison  Avenue.  New  Y'ork   N  Y    i00!6 

A  C  H  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  1 3th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Touhv  Aienue,  Park  Ridge,  111    60068 

D    i6)    $4,716.      E.  (9)    $36 

A  Gary  W  F^lelds  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association  :;20 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  D  C 
20033 

D     (6)    •100. 

A  Manuel  D  Flerro,  1155  I5th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC    20005 

B  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  .Associa- 
tion. 1165  !5th  Street  NW  Wahmpton.  DC 
20005 

D     (6l    $4,000.      E       9i    $172 

A  Herbert  A  Rerst  6:o  Ring  Building 
1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

B     Council    of    Forest    Industries    of    B  C 
1500   1055    West    Hastings    Street,    Vancouver 
V6E  2H1,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

D.  (6,   »1 1.250.      E    ,9>   $368. 
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A  5th  Pro-LifP  C"(in<r<-.vili.i-.»;  UUtliCt 
Artlon  C"ii!tinilt!Pr  njo  Ml>  ninm.  Boulr- 
vard    Dunrdlii    Kl»     l.iSJH 

r>  i«    »8<)     K    III  » tii-'i  .'■  t 

A  M»!thew  I'  riiiH  Iiives'nient  Company 
iTistUutp      1775    K    Strp*'!     NW       WMblngton. 

DC    JWO« 

B  Invr»tnir:U  (itrupmiv  I :»'.  i '  vir.r  1775  K 
Slrrrt  NW     \Vashi!i,;!..ii    I)  (     itjiio<>. 

I>    I  til   *.<»!<       K       ti   S4O40 

A  Hhflduii  I  FiiiK  .s..i,nrnin  hem  Ckrlln 
Nalh  A  Roamth.il  HO'  n  srarn  1  -  .wrr  Chlcajo. 
Ill    m)«l)rt 

B  First  WH.oiisln  M.irt^a^r  Ir-is!  231 
South  Wa<  krr  UrUf    ChUagu    III    6(XJi>« 

n      >)>    »887(>       e    i9i   •!  460  41 

A       Iliuinas     I)      Kli:nl|{aii      rr.lnii     Carl.;.!.' 
rorpora'loii.   !7t!'  I'riiri»\  n  «m«  Avri:  ip  NV\ 
Wadhliiglori    DC    Jiixni 

B  I'nlou  rarbidp  (  itju. ration  210  t'nrk 
Avpiiup    N'PA   York    N  Y     ii"i;7 

!■:      \)'    ItiS  05 

A  M  J  Flo-rr,  •'>'^-i  K  Slrrc-  N\^  S  41" 
WashliiKton    I)(     JiiiKx; 

B     ilip   N.   .  .  ,»Ti«l    IrAfflf    I.PBt;iir, 

:w<n)  K  strrpt   NU      s  410    Washington,  DC 

JUtXW 

D    1  fi  1   fj  500       E    I  9  I    »i  !  75 

A  Laurie  A  Florl  National  Rptlrrd  Tparh- 
rrt  Aasii  lallon  Aniprlran  AwKlatlufi  of  Rp- 
tlrPd  rpr>(on>i  ImI!)  K  Strpp-  NW  UiishUiK- 
ton    D  (■    JiKHM 

B  National  Retired  Teachrrs  Aaao^iatlon 
AinprUMii  A'soclatlon  of  Retired  Persons  1909 
KSirppt  NW     Wanhln'ton    Dv     30049 

I)    >  «  1   »  170  iti       K    i  9|   ^■JG4  7(1 

A  First  {'IftHs  Mallprn  Asaoclallon  IIOI 
Ne*     Hampshire     Avenue     NW  .     Suite     107. 

Washlii  •'1)11.  DC   30037 
F      Hi   $49 

A  First  ront-rpssloiia:  n!!<Tlr'  Artlon 
Comnilttpp  I)  Maicnr'.rl  C'-ir'  HarrlnK't'' n 
H  I     f)2S()»i 

E     i9l    »r(7'i!. 

A  rhi-  Firs-  N,i';,,ii,>;  Bank  of  Boston.  lOO 
Fcdpra;  S'rt-e'     Ho^'.i.    M.i.ks    iiJUO 

K      'I     U  Mi  IS 

A  Fi.rs'  National  Boston  Corp  .  100  Federal 
Strppt    Boston    Masi   03110. 

A  Richard  I.  Ftsrher  Standard  Oil  Co 
Indiana!  looo  Kith  Strept  NW  .  Suite  50<) 
Wn.siilii^jton    DC    3f)036. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana).  300  East 
Ran  Iniph  Drive    ChUano    HI    60380 

U      t5i   »528       E    lUi  ti*  90 

A     Aripnp   J     Flschlpr     I'araiv.'pil    Vr'prau 
of    America.    4350    Ea.-it-Wps-    Hi,,;hwRy.    Suite 
900    Wa-shliitfton"   DC    '20014 

B  Paralv/od  \e'prans  .,f  America  435U 
East-Wpsr  HlK-lLwi.  Suite  900.  WftfiJiliiHton 
DC    20014 

n      6)    t22  000. 

A  Victor  E  FiVmaurlcp  fnlon  OH  Co 
of  California  lino  'onnpctlcut  Avenue  NW 
No    ano     Washing".!.     DC    20036 

B  Union  Oil  Co  nf  California  461  South 
Boylslon   Street.   Los  Angeles.  Calif    90017 

A  James  H  F;"/patrlck  Hospi'a:  A.-wocla- 
tlon  of  New  York  Sta'p  15  CVjmputer  Drive 
West     Alhap.v     N  Y     12205 

B  Hospital  A.ssociatlon  of  New  York 
State,  15  Compu'er  Drive  West  Albany  N  Y 
1  2205 

D    (8|    1630       E    (9 1    »340 


A    Hllliard  ,T    Fiord    602  Main  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati   Ohio  45202 


B   Ohio  River  Co     '80  Walnut  Street.  Suite 
1400    Cincinnati    ll,•Ho4,^J02 
D       «i    »1  500       F      y  ,    »4H8  68 

A  Susan  O  F";ai  k  .American  Retail  Fed- 
eration lO'  1'1«  H  .S'rer'  NW  Washlny- 
ton.  D  c    2000«i 

B  American  He'a..  Kedera'c  :.  !:.  1616  H 
S'rpe!    NW     Wa.sl.ihK"'  II     t)  C    20006 

l>     I  6  ,    12  000        y.     .  J  ,    »23  50 

A  Daniel  V  Flaiianan,  Jr  1801  K  Street 
NW     Suite  221     Washington    DC    20006 

B    .Southern  Pacin-  Co.  One  Market  Plata. 

Sai:   Franrlvn    (»  if    04  105 

1)       'i(    »;.  OOO       K     '9 1    ♦5:t9  !4 

A  James  J  Flar.a^'an  2'>  Hr-.parch  Drive 
Wes'  t).  ir-'  i(jli     .MaMi    01  5H  ' 

B  Ne*  Engiaiid  I'oJier  Service  Co.  3S  Re- 
search  Drive     We,«tt)orou^;!i     Ma.s.s    01581 

II      «,    »767  04        E    i9)   1181  '",5 

A  M  Kendall  Fleeharty.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  trie  Cnlted  S'ates  1615  H  Street 
NW  ,  WfcRhlliKton    UC    200    J 

B  Chamher  of  CommPrcp  of  the  United 
S'a'ps  1«15  H  S-ree'  NW  Washington.  DC 
2t>0»i2 

A  Rot>pr-.  I'  Fmar-v  3499  Rldgewood 
Drive    Cohimhus    Ohio  4J220 

B  National  Association  o!  Manufacturers. 
1776   F   Street    NW      Washington.    DC     20006 

D    i6i    II  000 

A  Howard  W  f>k'  Jr  Foley.  I-ardner 
HollabauRh  ,V  Jai  bs  1775  Penn.iylvania 
Avenue  NW  Suite  1000  Waihlngton  DC 
20006 

B  Phosphate  Rc)cK  Expert  Association 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa 
n»    33607 

A  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  A  Jacot>s 
1775  Pennsylvania  Aventie  NW  Wa-shlnt- 
ton    D  C    2000  ; 

B  Arnprl<-an  Famll\  Mutual  Insurance  Co 
:i099  East  Wa-shln^'oii  Avpiiup  Box  74JU 
.MadLson    Wis    5:1707 

D    (8)   •!  '00       y.    i9i    »3  90 

A  Foley  I  ardner  HoKaba  ikh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsvlvania  A\en  le  NW  Wa.shlngton 
DC  3000« 

B  Cabor  Corp  &  Subsidiaries  125  HVh 
Street     Bo.s-on     Mass     03110 

A  Foiev  lardner  Hollabaugh  A-  Jacot)-; 
1775  ['en;.-,  ;vanla  Avenue  NW  Sultp  ILKXJ 
Was'iU.i;'     :.      II  C     20006 

B    Firs'    w-<  .>;;i   National   Bank   of  Mll- 

wauke-  "77  l-H.s-  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Milwau- 
kee   W;s    '  u(i2 

D    ■>;      »;'i  2  2';  y     '9.    »9I  24 

A  Ff>lpv  I.a.'dner  Hollahau^jJi  .^  Jacot)s 
1775  Penn-svlvanla  .^vpnue  NW  Washln^'on 
D  C    20006 

B  Insurance  A.vsoclatlon  of  Connecticut  60 
Wa-shnit;'i,n   Street     Hartford     Cuin     (16I60 

D     ^6.    »50o       E     (9)    »2  25 

A  Folev  I.ardi.er  Hollahaukth  A  Jacobs. 
Sul'e  KKX)  1775  Penns.  1\  aula  Avenue  NW  . 
Washliu'ton    D  C    2(>006 

B  Phosphate  Rtx-k  Fvport  A.s.soclatli  ii. 
lill  West  Sh<ire  Boulevard  I'Rnipa,  I-Ta 
,UC,ii7 

D     '6(    »,t2  485       E     1  9  )    »2  2 1 2  55. 

A  Folev  .V  Lardner  777  Fa.st  Wisconsin 
A\enue     .Mllu,a\ikee     Wis     5.!2i)2 

B  Smith  Barnev  Harris  I'pharn  A-  Co  Inc  . 
1  145  .Avenue  of  the  .Ainerlca.s  New  York  N  V 
1  <K)  1 9 

D    16)116,872  50       E     i9i    11490  24 

A  Fix>d  A  Beverage  Trades  rJepar'mcn* 
AFl,  CIO  815  18th  Street  NW  Wa.shlnnton 
D  C    20006 

n      If,)     $11  482   m       F     i9i     11  1  482  38 


A    Fm.d  .MarketuiK  Institute     1750  K  Street 
NW  .  Wa»hlnk't..n    DC    2(XX)6 
E     |9)    »17  651 

A  Carol  Jean  Forijes  ro4  North  Carolina 
Avenue   SE      Wa.shinK'oo     UC    20003 

B  Impro  Inc  Waukon  Iowa  Grand 
Laboratories.  Inc  .  Freeman  S  Dak  .  General 
l>easlng  Corp  .  Rock^.lle    M<1 

D     <6|    $10,630       y.     19,    $8  247 

A     Forest    pHrmcrs    Aasoclatlon.  Box   95385. 
Atlanta    Ga    30347 
r.     i9>    $481    12 

A  P»)rest  Industries  Committee  on  Timtw 
Valuaiii.n  and  laxaiion  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW      lAashliiKton     DC    30036 

D     (6)    $2.597  09       E     ,9|    $2  597  09 

A  James  W  Forlstel  Anic-:  h;,  »ssiciatir>i, 
of  Ophthalmology.  IIOO  17th  Stree;  N\v 
Was'^lneton    DC    30036 

B  American  Association  of  Ophthalmology. 
1100  17th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC. 
20038 

D     161    $6  250       E     I  9 1    $  1 0 

A  Ira  N  h>.rmsn  444  North  Caplto:  .'^•reet 
NW      No    412    WashlnE'on     DC    20001 

B  .^Inerl -an  Israel  ['uMlc  AfTalrs  Commit- 
tee 444  North  Capitol  Strep'  NW  No  413 
Washlnn'on     DC     20001 

D     .61    $8  249  98 

A  Sallle  H  Forman  Na'lona!  Broadcas- Ing 
Co.  Inc.  1800  K  S'rpet  NW  V.'n'-I.'.r.^'nn. 
DC 

B  National  Broadca.st  in^-  Co  Inr  ,  I8O0  K 
Street    NW      Washington     DC    2o006 

D      61    $682  50       E    1  9  I   158  23 

A  Rnber'  I'  Fos'er  finn  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  S  ,lte  420  Washing-Ion  DC 
20037 

B  .ShlDbuUders  Co  incil  of  .America  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  S.ile  420. 
Ws5>;:i!Kton    D  C   20037 

D    f  ^  1    1 1 0  r»00 

A  Ebert  E  Fournace  3706  Eaton  Road 
NW  ,  Canton    Ohio  44708 

B  American  Electric  Power  Ser'.  Ice  Corp. 
2Broadwav    New  York    NY    10004. 

A  Alan  Fox  1809  Belmont  Rnad  NW  No 
8    W.ishlnKton    DC    20009 

B  Oav  RlKhts  National  I.ohbv  Inc  930  F 
Street  NW  Sul'e  611,  Washington,  DC 
20004. 

D    16)    $1  840  08 

A  Richard  J  Fox  Statidard  Oil  Co  (Indl- 
anai.  lOoo  I6th  Street  NW  ,  No  503.  Wash- 
ington   D  C    2003' 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  ilndlanai  2  lO  F^ast 
Raiidolph   Drive    Chicago,   111    60601 

n    '61    $!  700       E    i9i   $162  03 

A  Donald  Fraher  8in  lath  Street  NW . 
WiishlUKton    DC    20006 

B  HandKun  Control  Inc  810  18;h  Street 
NW    Washington    DC   20006 

D    161   $4  840  59       E    (91   $85 

A  Joseph  L  Fraltes  CofTee  Sutrar  A-  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc  4  World  Trade  Centir  New 
York    N  y    10O48 

B  CofTee  Suk-ar  A:  Co'-  ■»  Exchanh-e  Inc. 
4  W.irld  Trade  Center    Nev  York    N  Y     :n048 

A  Richard  H  Francis  National  Multl 
Housing  Council.  Suite  28.5  .V,  1800  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC   20036 

B  National  Multl  Housing  Council.  Suite 
28S  N  1800  M  Street  NW  Wa-stilnRton  DC 
20036 

D    '6  -   $500      E    (9)  $85 

A  DouKlas  I  Francisco  1101  16th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B     Independent    Petroleum    Association    of 
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America.    HOI    16th  Stree!    NW     Washington 
D  C   20036 
E    (9,   $7  05 

A  Walter  I.  Frankland,  Jr  1717  K  Street 
NW  .  Washint;ton    D  C   20006 

B  .Si:\er  Users  Association  Inc  1717  K 
Street    NW      WashinKton     DC    20006 

U    >«■    II  074  90       E    '91    $62  71 

A  George  Franklin  Kellopg  Co  235  Porter 
Street    Battle  Creek    Mich    49016 

B  Kellogg  Co  235  Pfjrter  Street,  Battle 
Creek    Mich    49016 

D      6)   $3  000       E    (9)   $76 

A   Thomas  C   Franks   925  15th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C   20005 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20005 

D    16)   $1  500       E    (91  $430  21 

A  Welby  M  Franlz.  American  Movers  Con- 
ference. 1117  North  19th  Street.  PC  Box 
9204    Arlington    Va    22209 

B  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  PO  Box  9204.  Arlington 
Va   22209 

D    (6|   $416  67 

A  Charles  L  Frazler.  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization Corning  Iowa  J0841.  475  L'En- 
faiit  Plaza  SW  .  No  2250  Washington.  DC 
20024 

B  National  Farmers  Organization.  Corn- 
ing. Iowa  50841 

D    '6)   13,269       E    i9)   $2,888  07 

A  D-uiBld  A  Frederick  1800  Massachu- 
setts   Avenue    NW      WashliiKt'h.    DC     20036 

B  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wa.sh- 
Inglon    UC    20036 

D    (6)   $1,350 

A  Robert  M  Frederick  The  National 
Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  The  Natu  nal  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

D    (6)    $4  212  50 

A    The  Fiee  Alaska  Lands  Committee    425 
O  Street    Suite  930.  Anchorage.  Alaska  995(jl 
D.    (6)    $4,800       E     (9)    $3,210,51 

A  Leslie  E  Freed  1660  L  Street  NW  Suite 
201    Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Can  Co  .  American  Lane 
Oreenulch    Conn    06830 

E    '9|  $527  69 

A  James  O  Freeman  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW     Suite  801     Wa.shlnKton    DC    20006 

B  United  States  League  of  Savlnss  .A.ssocla- 
tlons.    111    East    Wacker    Drive,    Chicago,    111 

D    i6>  $2  565 

A    Llndft  J    Freeman    National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association    'nc  ,  918  16th  Street  NW 
Washln>;ton    DC    20006 

B  National  Cable  Televlskjn  AssoclatU.n 
Inc.  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
30006 

D    (6)    $275  00 

A  Verrlck  O  French  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,    Suite    700     Washington,    DC     20036 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  As.soclatlon 
100   West   3l5t  Street.   New   Y'ork,  NY.   10001 

A  Gregory  N  Frlberg  Associated  Builders 
i  Contractors  Inc  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW  ,  No    409    Washington.  D  C    20001 

B    Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  .  No    409,  Wash- 
IhKton.  D  C    20001 

A  George  I,  FYlck,  Delaware  Oil  Men's 
A.ssociatlon,  20  East  Division  Street.  Dover. 
Del    19901 


B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC,  20037 

A  Susan  Fridy,  30  F  Street  NW  Waihmg- 
ton    U  C    20001 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F   Street    NW  .   Washington,    DC     20001. 

D     16)    $1,575       E     (9 1    $332  11 

A  Fried  Frank,  Harris  Shrlver  A  Kampel- 
man  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite 
li)(K)    Washington    DC    20037 

B  Automotive  Dlsmantlers  &  Recyclers  uf 
America,  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  Washmg- 
tr,n     U  C    20006 

D    (61   $627  15       E.  (9)   $35  82 

A  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  A-  Kampel- 
man  6U0  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite 
1000,  Washington   DC   20037 

B  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  10  Nathan 
PerUnan  Place.  New  York,  N  Y    10003 

E    (9i    $9  62 

A  Fried  Frank  Harris.  Shrlver  A  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite 
!tK)o    Washlnpton,  DC    20037 

B  Dr  Halle  Brown,  2475  Virginia  Avenue 
NW    Washington,  D  C   20037. 

E     (9)    $34  31 

A  Fried  Frank  Harris  Shrlver  A:  Kampel- 
man  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC    20037 

B  Daw  McKee  6200  Oak  TYee  Boulevard 
Cleveland    Ohio  44131 

E    -9|   $23  01 

A  Fried  Frank  Harris  Shrlver  k  Kampel- 
man      600     New     Hampshire     Avenue     NW 

Washington,  D  C    20037 

B  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  cf  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  Pine  Ridge.  S   Dak. 

E    (9i  $9 

A    Fried    Frank.  Harris   Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man      600     New     Hampshire     Avenue     NW 
Wa.shlngton    D  C   20037 

B    Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna.  New  Mexico 

D    (6)  $3  685      E    (9)  $26 

A  Fried  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  A  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite 
1000   Washington,  D  C   20037 

B  Schenley  Industries.  Inc  ,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  Nevi'  Y'ork   N  Y'   10019 

D    (6)    12.974       E    (9)   $15  60 

A  Fried,  Frank.  Harris  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  Suite  1000,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue. NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20037 

B  Mrs  Daisy  Schott,  One  North  Ravine 
Rd    Great  Neck,  N  Y   11023,etal 

E    (9)  $316  06 

A  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  Suite  1000,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
.NW  ,  Washington,  D  C.  20037, 

B  Sea  Colony,  inc,  c  o  Carl  M  Freeman 
Associates  Inc,  Cabin  John  Center,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md   20854 

E    (9l  $17.80. 

A  Philip  P  Frledlander,  Jr.  1343  L  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc  ,  1343  L  Street,  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20005 

D    (6)  $1,500- 

A  Barry  A  Friedman.  WUner  &  Schelner, 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  N'W,,  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc  , 
711    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY    10022. 

A  Charlotte  Friedman.  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  1801  North 
Moore  Street   Arlington,  VA  22209 


B  American  Association  of  Sch(X)l  Admin- 
istrators. 18'J1  North  Moore  Street.  Arllng- 
ton    VA  22209 

E      9 1   $28  75 

A  James  M   Friedma;-.   650  Termlna:  Tower 
B    Cleveland   Electric   Illuminating   Co      55 
Public  Square.  Cleveland    Ohio  441:3 

A  Margerv  Slnder  Friedma:'.  '.800  M 
Street  NW  .  Suite  800- N  Washington  DC 
20036 

B     Morgan.    Lewis    &    Bocklus    (for    Evanf 
Products    1121   SW  Salmon  Street    Portland 
Oreg    97208 1     1800  M  Street    NW     Suite  800 
N    Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Gav  H  Frledmann  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  717,  Wasi.lngton  DC 
20036 

B  Southern  California  Oas  Co  720  West 
8th  Street— M  L  1208  Los  Angeles  Calif 
90017 

D     '6'    $5,310       E       9i    $18 

A  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington  D  C 
20002 

D     t6i    $74,590       E     (9)    »21,988 

A  Charles  H  Frltts  2009  North  14th  Street. 
Suite   600,   Arlington     Va     22201 

B  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council  Inc  !• 
Hamilton   Street     New   Bedford,   Ma.ss    02740 

D     :6)    $6  600       E     (9)    $561  65 

A  Charles  H  Frltzel  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW     No    401    Washington,  DC    20003 

B  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  De-s  Pialnes,  Li 
60018, 

D     (6)    $300      E,    (81    $100 

A  JefTrev  A  Frltzlen,  Tenneco  Inc  ,  490 
L  Enfant  p":aza  East,  SW  Washington  DC 
20024 

B  Tenneco  Inc  PO  Box  2511  Houston 
Tex.  77001 

D    (6)   $1,000 

A  George  L  Frlck.  Delaware  OU  Mens  As- 
sociation, 20  East  Division  Street.  Dover 
D- '     19901, 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW     Washington,  D  C    20037 

A  Gordon  H  Frv,  Cigar  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  1120  igth  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036 

B  Cigar  As<'Oclatlon  of  America.  Inc  H2(' 
:9th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20036 

D    (61  $21,63 

A  Fuibrlght  &  Jaworskl  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Kenneth  Lewis,  S'^OO  NW  Yeon  Avenue 
Portland,   Oreg    97210 

D     (6)    $1,830      E     (9)    $189,19. 

A     Full    Emplovment    Action   Council     816 
:6th  Street  N'W' ,  Washington,  DC    20006 
D     (61    $5,200       E     (9,    $735,82 

A  Richard  O  Fuller,  National  Audlo-Vlsua; 
Association,  Inc,  3150  Spring  Street  Fair- 
fax   Va    22031 

B  National  Audio-Visual  Association  Inc 
3150    Spring    Street,    Fairfax.    Va     22031 

D    16)   $732 

A  Ronald  K  Fuller  San  Dleeo  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co  .  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite 
517    W'ashlneton    DC    20036 

B  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  ID:  Ash 
Street,   San    Diego,   Calif    92101. 

D     (61    $1200       E     (9)    $105 

A  Fulton  Energy  Corp  5201  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  205    Falls   Church    Va    22041 
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A    Clavidltt  R    Kuq  lav    National  Pood  Proc- 
essors    Association      1!.).)     20  th     Street     NW 
Washington    U  e'    JOOJb 

B  N  lUona:  KixhI  I'r.uessors  Association. 
1133  2l)th  .s;rrf  NW  Washington,  DC 
20036 

U     'til    »5iM)       t       a  I    ».i8  75. 

A  Naiuy  H  Kn.t.se;:  l.Oo  N  Moore  Street, 
Roaalyn    Va    2220y 

B  Ihe  Boeum  Co  PO  Box  3707.  Seattle 
Wash    it812-» 

U     ifl,     ll-»:5       E     i!*i    $107  41 

.A  David  H  K\  ..  k  I' O  Box  376  Oerman- 
to*n    .Md    20Tf)7 

B     CifU  tier\l>p  ('Tp      I'O  Inlerpace  Parv. - 

*»>,    Parslppanv    NJ    iiTuS^ 

D       «i    ».l  90(5       f.       ,,.    »,'5J2  74 

A  Marc  P  Oahor  815  16th  .stree-  NW 
Suite  ,r.i'>    Was!iin»;ton    DC"    20006 

B  AinalK  iiuttted  Clothing  A:  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.  15  Union  Scpiarr  New  York.  NY 
10003 

D    (8)    13.187  SO.     E    (9)    1176  35 

A  Terry  Oabrlelson.  Transcontinental  Oas 
Pipeline  Corp  .  400  L'Bnfant  Plaza  SW  ,  No 
3202   Washington.  D  C  30024 

B  Tran<(contlnental  Oa<  Pipeline  Corp. 
2700  South  Po.st  Oak  Road.  Houston.  Tex 
77001 

D    ifli   t450 

A  J.iniP%  F.  Oa.Tlgan  Arnenran  Hotel  & 
Morel  A.«oclation  lioi  Connectlcvit  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite   1006    Wa.»hlngton    DC    20036 

B  .^nlerl^ap.  Hotel  &  Motel  Association 
888  Sf.enth  Avenue    New  York    NY    10019 

D       fi      »888  46 

A  Nornian  S  Oaii.es  KJH  Indu.strlea.  Inc  . 
25.";  1  M  S'ref  N  W  Suite  770.  Washington, 
Of    200,17 

B    RJR    IndiLstrle.^     Inc.    PO     Box    3959 

Wln.iton-Salein    NC    27103 
D       «.    SfllS)       E     19)    »388  71. 

A  Michael  R  Oale  444  North  Cspltol 
Street  NW     No    412    Wa.-hlngton,  DC    30001 

B  Amerl-an  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 444  Nnrth  Capitol  Street  NW  .  No.  413 
W.nhlngton    D  C    20001 

D     (fl)    2  391  66 

A  .Mark  J  Oai:,i<her  1707  L  Street  NW  , 
Nn    400    Wa.ihlnntoM    DC    20036 

B  Na'lnna!  ronimlttee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment  In.-  1  707  L  Street  NW.  No.  400. 
WssMlngtnn     DC    20036 

D       6.    t3  40'1       E     f9)    $2  595 

A  WilMam  J  Oallaef.rr  Carborundum 
Center    Niagara  Falls    N  Y    14302 

B  The  Carhonindum  Co  Carborundum 
Cen-er    Niagara  Fa;:s,  N  Y.  14303 

A  William  R  Ganger  Jr  4804  FVDlse  Drive 
Me'ilrle    la    70002 

B  !V)uthern  F- re.st  Product.s  Association 
PO    Box  52468    New  Orleaai.  La    70152 

D     i6)    tl  658  50 

A    Robert  M    Oanta.  1101   15th  Street  NW 

Wa.ihlngton    D  C    20005 

B  National  Constructors  As.soclatlon,  1101 
16th  S'ree-  NW     Washington    DC   20O05 

E     (9i    »34  8,1 

AMD  Oirher  Jr  PhllUo^  Pe'roleum  Co 
2101  I,  street  NW .  8th  Floor  Washington 
D  C    20037  ' 

B      Phillips    Petroleum    Co,     Bartlesvllle 

OkU    74004 

Mw  "^y^""  <^*''«°"  *  Douelas.  1875  I  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20006 

i,^..^o?,'"''V    °^    'ndu, trial    Bo  ler    Owners, 

22039   ^""•'■'•'f  °'"'^«    ''•"■'"  Station.  Va 

D    '6i   »:25       E    ,9i  M 


A  Gardner  Carton  A-  Douglas,  1875  I  .Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20C)06 

H  Hiezer  C^'rp  Jo  S\irth  Waiker  Drive, 
Chicago    1.1    60606- 

A  Gardner.  Carton  A-  Do.iglas  1875  I  Slrpf 
NW    Suite  1050   Washington    DC   20006 

fl  Elmer  W  Kneip  911  We,:  falMn  Street 
Chlc4«o.  111. 

A   Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglaa,  1875  I  Street 

NW     V^a.shmgton.  D  C    20006 

B  .Marathon  Oil  Co,  1800  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20036 

A  Oardno.'  Carton  A  t>iuglas  1875  I  Street 
NW     Wa^hlnn'on    DC    20006 

H  Peiip.e'i  Gas  Co  1875  I  Street  NW  .  No 
1050    Washington    DC    20006 

A  Gardner  Carton  &  Douglas  1875  I  Street 
NW      No     1050    Washington    DC    20006 

B  Sealed  PoAcr  Corp  20oi  Sanford  Street 
Muskegon     Mich     49443 

A  Gardner  Carton  A  Dougla.>i  1875  I  Street 
NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B  Zelgler  Coal  Co  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington.  Va    222(",i 

A  Sherwln  Gardner  1  1  >  W.s  ■:.^.:.  .^■.r- 
nue  NW  ,  Suite  800,  Wasliingv.n    DC    2oo07 

B   Grocery  Manufacturers  o.'  Amerlc.\    Inc 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW    Suite  8O0   Wash- 
ington. DC   30007 

A  Wendell  P  Gardner  Jr  .  Sears  Roebuck 
*  Co  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  No  802 
Washington,  DC    30036 

B  Sears.  Roebuck  Ic  Co  Sears  Tower.  Chl- 
c.»go    111    60681 

A  Theodore  J  Garruh  1607  Ne*  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  .  Washington    D  C    2i  OH* 

B  National  Outdoor  Coalition  8387  lania- 
rlnd  Avenue.  Poiitana.  Calif   93335 

D    1 6)    $1,383  59      E    i9)    $743  U 

A  James  J  Oarrv,  Coffe«.  Sugar  ii  Cocoa 
Exchange  Inr  4  World  Trade  Center  New 
York    N  V    10048 

B  CofTee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc 
4  World  Trade  Center    New  York.  N  Y    10048 

A  E  June  Oarvln  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 88  East  Broad  Street,  Suite  1960.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43315 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Sree'  NW     W.ishlngton,  DC  30037 

A  W  Bradford  Gary  Anheuser-Bush  Co 
1311  Conne-tlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  502 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Anheuser-Busch  Cos  .  Inc  .  731  Pestalozzl 
Street   St   Louis,  Mo  63118 

E    i9)  tlO 

A  Oas  Apppllance  Manufactures  Associa- 
tion. Tnc  .  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va   33309 

E    (9)  $78  10 

A  Lillian  B  Gaskin  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 1800  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
30036 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th   Street.   Chicago.  Ill    60637 

D    i6i  $400      E    |9|  >&0 

A  Philip  Gasteyer  US  League  of  Savings 
Associations.  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW . 
Suite  801.  Washington.  DC    30006 

B  US  League  o!  Savlnjs  Associations. 
Ill   East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 

D    18)   $3,100 

A    Gav  Rights  National  Lobby.  Inc  .  930  F 
Street  NW     No    611.  Washington    DC   30004 
D     i6|    $35  416  30       E     i9l    $25,606  48 

A  Margaret  L  Oehres.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  1615  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC   30083 


B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit«d 
Stales     1615  H  Street  NW  ,   Washington    DC. 

JOOt.J 

U     .6  1    $2  925       E     |9|    $161*  60 

A  Robert  C  Gelardi  5775  Peachtree-Dun- 
woodv  Road    Suite  500  D,  Atlanta.  Oa   30342 

B  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  ,  5775  Peachtree- 
Dun\n>cKly  Road  Suite  500  4  Atlanta  Ga 
30342  I  For  Calorie  Control  Counril  5775 
Peachtree-DunvfcCK.dy  Road,  .Suite  5i)<>  U 
Atlanta    Oa    30342  > 

D     i6i    $1  044 

A  Ro>)ert  C  Gelardi  5775  Peachtree-Dun- 
«.oody  Road,  Suite  500   D    Atlanta    Oa    30342 

B  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  5775  Peach'ree- 
Dui.'Aoodv  Road,  Suite  500  D  Atlanta,  Q» 
30342  I  For  Infant  Formula  Council,  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road  500  D  Atlanta 
Oa    30342  I 

D     .fii    $500 

A  Morton  A  Oeller  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  100  Federal  Street.  Boston  Maas 
02110 

B  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  100 
Federal    Street     Boston,    Mass     02110 

A  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite 
517    Washington    DC    20036 

E     '9|    $3,900 

A  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association  800  21st  Street,  NW  No  424 
Marvin    Center     Washington     DC    20052 

E    i9i   S8 

A  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc,  315  W  Ponce  de  I  eon  Avenue 
933  First  National  Bank  Building  PO  Box 
789    Decatur    Ga    30031 

B  Georgia  .Association  of  Petr<.>vim  Re- 
tailers Inc  Service  Station  Dealers  of  Amer- 
ica Inc  3031  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C   30008 

F     .9  1    $3,500 

A  Joseph  G  Gerard  Ford  Motor  Co  815 
'■    i.nectlcut    Avenue   NW      Washington    DC 

Jooofi 

B    Ford    Mot,,r   Co      Dearborn     Mich 
D    16  I   $2  997       E    (9)   $2  045  96 

A  Louis  Oerber  ic<25  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20006 

B  Communications  Workers  of  .America 
1925   K   Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

D     1 6)    $4  217  40       E     i8  )    $63  80 

A    Oettv  on   Co     3810  Wllahlre   Bo  ilevard 
Los  Angeles    Calif 
E     '9i    $7  934  40 

A  Dorothy  E  Gavlnson  IBOl  K  Street 
NW  ,  No  230  Procter  A-  Gamble  Washington, 
D  C   20006 

B  Procter  A  Gamble  Manufact  ■■.rlns  Co, 
301  East  Slx'h  Street    Cincinnati    Ohio  45202 

A  William  T  Glbb  III  American  Council 
of  Life  Insu-ance  'nc  1850  K  STee-  NW 
Washington    DC    20O06 

B  American  Council  of  I.lfe  Insurance 
Inc  1850  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

D    161  $375       E    (91  $6 

A    Wayne   Olhbens    Mld-Contlnent   OIJ   & 
Gas   Assoc      1919    Pennsylvania    Avenue  NW 
Suite  503    Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  Mld-Contlnent  OH  A  Gas  A.sso -la-Ion, 
nil  Thompson  Building   Tu'.sa    Okla    74103 

D    I  6)  $3  465       E    (9i   $70  95 

A  Anne  Marie  Olbbon.s  2600  Vlrelnla  Ave- 
nue NW     Sul-e  212    Washington,  DC    20037 

B  American  Public  Power  Association  2800 
Virginia  Avenue.  NW  Suite  212.  Washington. 
V  C    30037 

D     (6)    $400 
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A  John  A.  C  Gibson,  Coal  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036 

B  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  DC    20036 

D     i6i    $10,625       E     (9)    $2,957.69, 

A  Theresa  M  Gibson  American  Express 
Company,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC    20006 

B  American  Express  Co  .  American  Express 
Plaza.  New  York,  NY,  10004 

A  Thomas  F  Gibson,  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road   McLean   Va  22102 

B  Brick  Institute  of  America  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va   22102 

A  Arthur  P  Qlldea  274  Olenfleld  Court. 
Cincinnati   Ohio  45238 

B.  Bre'Aery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers  National 
ConfecMoners  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  k 
Helpers  of  America  1400  Renaissance  Drive. 
!'.irk  Ridge    111    60058 

A  Michael  Olldea,  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
ijress  of  'ndustrlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW     Washington.  DC    20006 

D    i6)   $11  531       E    (9)    $154  13 

A  John  E  Giles.  1600  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20006 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc,  1600  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

A  Mark  W  GUlasple  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Corp,  PO    Box  1188,  Houston    Tex    77001 

B  Hou.ston  Natural  Gas  Corp,  PO  Box 
1188    Houston,  Tex    77001 

D      61  $82  39       E    (9i  $40  06 

A  Nea:  P  Olllen  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association,  1707  L  Street  NW  .  Suite 
460    Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
1707  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  460,  Washington. 
DC    20036 

D     <6i    $15  000       E     '9)    $1,228  17 

A  Michael  J  Gluffrlda.  1019  19th  Street 
NW     No    800    Washington,  DC    20036 

B  National  Frozen  Fond  Association,  PO 
Box  398    Hershev,  Pa    17033 

D    1 6)   $400 

A  Sol  Ola'ner  Sperrv  Corp  2000  L  Street 
NW,  Suite  810    Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  Sperrv  Corp  2000  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
81'    Washington,  DC    20036 

D    (6)    $1,250 

A  Vernle  R  Glasson  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street,  N'W  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  Ill    60068 

D,  (6)  $5,600       E    (91  $152 

A  George  I.  Gleason  American  Nuclear 
Ener^iy  Council  410  First  Street,  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First   Street     SE      Washlnk-ton     DC. 

D    I  61  83.973  75       E    (9)  $219,20. 


A    J  ,!. :.    p    G'.eason    Jr 
R  Hi    McLean    Va    22102 

B     Bri"/.    Ir.-.'ltu'e    of    America, 
Meadow   Road     McLean     Va     22102 


1750  Old  Mead-.-A 
1750    Old 


A  Law  Off.f  es  of  Thomas  W  Gleason,  One 
State  street  Plaza    New  York    N  Y    10004 

B  International  I^n>;shoremcn  s  Associa- 
tion. AFL-CIO  17  Battery  Place  New  York 
NY    10004 

A.  Godfrey  As.soclates  Inc  918  16th 
Street  NW  ,  No    501    Washington    DC    20006 


A  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc,  918  16th 
Street  NW     No    501 ,  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  Patton  Boggs  &  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20037 

A  Horace  D  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW 
No    501  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc  918  16th 
Street  NW  ,  No    501.  Washington.  DC    2O0O6 

A  J  F  Godfrey.  P  O.  Box  186,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex   76101 

B  The  Western  Company  of  North  America 
P  O  Box  186,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 

D    (6)  $16 

A  Judith  M  Goff,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW    Washington,  D  C  20036 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington  D  C   20036 

D    iti)  $281 

A  Harvey  S  Gold,  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp  , 
1016  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  909.  Washington 
D  C   20005 

B  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp  ,  341  East  Ohio 
Street    Chicago,  111   60611 

D    i6i   $1,650       E    (9)  $70 

A  Howard  S  Goldberg  DGA  International 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
20036 

B  DGA  International,  Inc  (for  Airbus  In- 
dvistrie  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac,  France  i,  1225  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC  20036, 

A  Howard  S  Goldberg  DGA  International 
Ii;c  1225  19th  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

B    DGA  International,   Inc    (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp  ,  110I-15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington    DC    200051,    1225    19th    Street    NW 
Washington    D  C   20036 

A  Howard  S  Goldberg,  DGA  International 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  DGA  International  Inc  (for  Sofreavia 
75  rue  la  Boetle,  Paris  Seme  France!  1225 
:9th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Jonathan  D  Goldberg.  Goldberg  &  Ped- 
>v  2800  First  National  Tower.  Louisville  Kv 
40202 

B  Chevron  Agents  Association  Inc  PO 
Box  4027,  Hopklnsvllle.  KY.  42240. 

D    i6i  81,937  06 

A  Alan  J  Goldenberg  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Co- 
coa Exchange  Inc  4  World  Trade  Center 
.New  York,  N  Y    10048 

B  CofTee  Sugar  A:  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc  ,  4 
World   Trade   Center.  New   York,   NY.    10048 

A  Carl  Goldf.eld,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW  ,   Suite  212,  Washington,   DC    20037 

B  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW,.  Suite  212,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20037 

D    !6)  8500 

A  William  M  Goldstein  Morgan,  Lewis  A: 
Bocklus,  123  South  Broad  Street,  PhUa- 
delphl<\.  Pa     19109 

B  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW,.  Suite  800  N,  Washington  DC 
2003e, 

A  Jf'Ck  Golodner,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,   Washington    DC    20036 

B  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  NY,  10036. 

D     i6!    $2,500       E     l9i    $689,40. 

A     Jack    Golodner.    815    16th    Street    NW 
Wa.shlngton,  DC    20006. 
B    Department  for  Professional  Employees 


AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW     Washington 
DC    20OO6 
D    (C     $2,625 

A  Paul  J  Gomez  National  Association  of 
Homo  Manufacturers,  6521  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Falls  Church,  Va    22042 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Manufac- 
turers, 6521  Arlington  Boulevard  Palls 
Church    Va    22042. 

D    (6)   $400, 

A  Ruth  Oonze,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D  C    20037 

B  American  Public  Power  Association  26O0 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20037 

D     !6;    $1,000, 

A  Den  A  Goodall  American  Cyanamld 
Co  ,  1575  I  Street  NW  Suite  220,  Washington, 
DC    20005 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6i   $1,053      E      9 J   $224,86 

A  Charles  E  Goodeli  DGA  Internationa: 
Inc.  1225  I9th  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20036, 

B,  DGA  International,  Inc,  1225  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20036i  (for 
European  Aerospace  Corp,  1101  :5th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006), 

A    Charles  E    Goodeli    DGA  international. 
Inc     1225  19th  Street  NW     Washington    DC 
20036 

B,  DGA  International  Inc,  :225  :9th 
Strset  NW,.  Washington,  DC  20036  for 
Government  of  Morocco  Rabat,  Morocco 

A  Charles  E  Goodeli  DGA  International 
Inc  121:5  :9th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
200  36, 

B  DGA  International,  inc.  1225  i9th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20036.  (for 
Sofreavia,  75  rue  .a  Boetle,  Paris  Seme, 
France . 

A  Charles  E  Goodeli  DGA  International 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  DGA  International  Inc  ,  :225  :9ti-i 
Street  .NW  Washington,  DC  20036  (for 
Thomsin-CSF  'AVS),  :78  BouievarQ  Gabriel 
Pen,  C224iJ  Malakoff    France). 

A,  Van-e  V  Goodfellow  307  Fourth  Avenue 
South,  PO  Box  ;5047,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
554:5 

B  Crop  Quality  Council,  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South  PO  15047,  Minneapolis,  .Minn. 
55415. 

D    16)  88,255  85 

A  Robert  F  Goodwin,  Meredith  Cc-p  .  1850 
K  Street  NW,.  Suite  275.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Meredith  Corp  1850  K  Street  NW  Suite 
275.  Washington    DC    20006 

D    161   840.     E.  (9)   $43  50. 

A  Benjamin  Gordon  2000  P  Street  NW 
No    708    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Health  Research  GrouD  2000  P  S-ree- 
NW  .  No    708    Washington.  DC    20036 

A      Michael      S       Gordon       Mittelman      6> 
Gordon.     1747     Pennsylvania     Avenue     NW 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Dellwood  Poods,  Inc  ,  170  Saw  Mill 
Road    Ycnkers,  N  Y    10701, 

D      6)    84,750       E    i9i   $190  66 

A,  Brenda  J  Gore  the  LT\'  Corp  .  1155  15th 
Street,  Washington,  DC    20005. 

B  The  LTV  Corp  .  :525  Elm  Street  Dallas 
Tex    75222. 

D    (61  8500 
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A  P»ter  J  Oo.-»«n»  1717  Maasatliusrt  •-•( 
Avenue    NW       Suiir    .lo.l      VV  aaluinju.n      DC 

B  Nauoiial  A».s*.ciaiuin  >.r  Indepriidriit 
Collegea  »ncl  Ciuvrrsll  .rji.  17  17  Miuuui.  n<- 
Mtls    Avenue    NW  ,    Suue    5tu.    W*«hUnjU<ii 

U   ifli  I9.JU0     E   ,ai  »iJi  a7 

A  George  H  Oould.  Ill  Niitl..r.ai  A%si,ilft- 
tlon  or  Letter  (.arrlers  100  I:iJi«na  Aip:i  .«• 
NW      W»AhUi(!ton    DC    JuOO  1 

B     National   A-vuxlatloa  .it   l^llcr   c'ar:;.Tv 
100   Indiana   A'.enuc    NW       W  a-sii.iiK'i  .•:     I'i 
iOOOl 

U    i9)    »U,M1  it 

A  Donald  E  Oraham  180()  M&Jisachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.   DC    JOO  trt 

B     National    C'oun.  a    of    ^  ,i:  ::,'■:  ^    r-yrm- 
Uvea.  1800  Masaachiisetta  A-.eiu.r  NW     Wa-M. 
ington,  I)  C    aoojti 

D     ;8i    1400 

A  l.a*rente  1'  Urahani  Anieri.  an  Hotel  & 
Motel  A«so<ia!ion.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Sui-.e    looti    Washington,   DC    30030 

B  Amerli-an  Hotel  A:  Motel  A.ssoclatlon  RflH 
Seventh  Aieniie    New   YorK    N  V     lixil.i 

U     161    1888  4« 

A  John  K  Oram  PuMlr  Timber  P  :r  lias- 
ers  Group  714  Oregon  UanH  Bulldlnic  I'.irt- 
land     Oreg    97204 

B  t"\ibllc  limber  I'ur  t;aser-s  Oro.ip  714 
Oregon  BanH  Building    Portland   Oreg   87304 

D    i«i    tl  781  25       K      -J     $.S4:<  H« 

A  Edward  Shaw;-.  Orailfl.^  t;7  feniisvl- 
■.anla  Avenue  SE     WashUu""::    DC    J>io   .! 

B  Envlronrnenta:  I'ol!  v  (■.■:;'it  (17  I'enn- 
S\  I'.anla  Avenue  >K     \S  ii.^ii.!.^-'..:.    l>  c    .'0003 

D     i8i    »1  5tK,i 

A  John  F  Grivn!  I'rlnrui^-  Industries  of 
America.  17.i0  North  L.  nn  STeet  Arlington. 
Va    33309 

B  Printing  Industries  of  Anierira  1730 
North  I.ynn  Street    Arlington.  Va   33309 

D    i«i    $.)  Buo 

A   Wm   W   Grunt    Utah  Intern»t!on*l.  Inc  . 

1 150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  No  710,  Wash- 
!n<ton.  D  C    30036 

B  Utah  International  I:.  .1.')  i  California 
.Street    San  FYan<-!sco    C-alir    94104 

E     ,9i    »,.I84  75 


Soiithern    Railway 
Wa-ihlngton    DC. 


A  Jame«i  L  Orantim 
Co  930  15th  Street  SV.' 
20005 

B  Southern  Railway  Co.  920  15'h  Street 
N'W     Wa.ihlnifton    DC    20(XI5 

D    I B  I    $  1  000 

A   Michael  R   Graul    I  ax  OfTlres  of  Sheldon 
I    London.   1725  DeSale-s  Street   NW     No    401 
Washington.  DC    20O3« 

B  American  H\rd*are  Ma.'iufar'urers 
Associft'lon.  117  East  Pala'lne  Road  Palatine 
III     600fi7 

D    '8)   »1  0<X) 


790!     West  park    Dr! 


A     James    A     Orav 
Mclean    Va    22102 

B    National    Machine   T'wil    Builders     Avw,- 
clatlon     7901    Westnark    Drive     McLean     Va 

D     16)    I93840       E     (91    135 


A    Martha  W    Grav     llfii    ;  i;h  S:ree'    NW 
Washln.'ton    DC    2oojfi 

B  Independent  Petroleum  A^.socia- ;i  li  r 
America  1101  iflth  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

F.     (9  1    !i9  88 


A  Robert  K  Orav  HIM  ^-  Knowl'on  tnr 
1425  K   Street   NW      Waiihlns-'on     DC    20fio5 

B  Hill  ^  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third  Avenue 
New    Yorlt     N  Y     10017 


A  Robert  K  Grav  HUi  .\;  Knowlton  In> 
1425   K   Street   NW      Washington     DC    2m"-i5 

H    Hill  ,V;  Knowlton    Inc     «J3  Third  Avenue 
.New    York.   NY     10017    (^tor   Distilled   Spirits 
Council  of  the  US  ) 

A    Ruber-    K    Gray     Hill  &   Knowlton    I.u 

1425   K   Street   NW      Washington    DC    20O05 

H    Hill  fc  Kno*lton.  Inc  .  63J  Third  Avenue 

Nevi,    Y.'rk     N  V     liH'17    1  r..>r  Health   Insurancr 

.\.s.V"  la'.ioi;    .if    .^merlcal 

A  Robert  K  Gray  HlU  K  Knowlton.  Inc 
14i5   K   Stree-    NW      Washington     DC    .'•>00d 

H  Hi.:  A;  Kn.Alton  Inc  .  833  Third  Avenue 
\c*    Y  .m     N  Y     10017   (for  Motorola) 

A  Robert  K  Gray  HlU  and  Knowlton.  Inc 
1425   K   Street   NW      Washington     DC    30005 

B  Hill  &  Kn,>wllon.  Ini  .63  1  IM'd  A.enue 
New  York  NY  10017  (for  Dawd  A  Witts. 
Dallas    Tex.  I 

D    iHi    1100 

A  MarK  i.  Orayson.  HlU  &  Knowlton.  Inc  , 
:4J5   K  STeet    NW      W&.shlnston    DC    30005 

U  Hl.l  lV  KiioA  .'  1.  I:.  «J(  I  bird  .\venue. 
Ni-A    Y    rk     N  Y     10O17 

\  MarK  1-  Graynon  Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  . 
.4J5   K   Street    NW      Washington     DC    30005 

B  Hlil  ii  Knowlton  Inc  .  633  Hhlrd  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y  10017  1  for  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America.  Washington.  DC  I 

A  Mars  t  Grayson.  HUI  &  Kn(jwlton.  Inc  . 
:4J5  K  Street  NW     Washington    DC    30005 

B  Hill  fi  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third  Avenue 
New  York  NY  10017  (for  RKO  Gene.-.i: 
Ncv    York     N  Y   1 

A  MarK  K  Grayson.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  . 
1425   K  Street   NW  .  Washington.   DC    30OO5 

B  HlU  li  Knowlton.  Inc  .  S33  Third  .\venui . 
New  Y'ork.  NY  10017  (for  Seattle  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Seattle.  Wash  1 

A  MarK  E  Oravson.  Hill  Sc  Knowlton.  Inc 
14.      K    ~-ip'    NW  .  Washington.   DC    30005 

li  H.  .  •.  K  Alton  Inc  .  333  Third  A/env.  •. 
N»-A  Y.:k  NY  10017  (for  Unlroyal.  Inc. 
Washington.  D  C.) 

A  .'^.ibi  ..•!  A  Grayaon.  Union  Pacific  RR 
Co     I'    >    h.,x   1745    Boise.  Td^o  83701 

H  ':.  :.  r-.o.".  RR  1418  DcKl  .'e  S'ri«f 
C)i:..v:.ii     "■■  :.r    '  H:  : .1 

U     ,0,     »J48  Ji       E     Ki     $95945 

A    The  Great  Western  Su^;ar  Co     PC    Box 
5308  T  A  .  Denver   Colo   80317 
E.  (9i    t828  85 

A.  I>;.nald  R  Qreelev  Celanete  Corp  .  1101 
17th  Street  NW    Siiite  307    Waahlngton.  D  C 

20036 

B  Celanese  Corp  1211  ,^venue  of  the 
America'     New    York     N  Y     11X)36 

U    I  8  r   !i75o       E      9     •227  54 

\  Ed'.iard  M  Ort-i-i.  An.f.':<an  Mlnln^; 
Con^'res-s  1920  N  Street  NW  Wa->hln^;tcn 
U  C    200  3  8 

B  American  Mining  Con^res.s  1920  .N 
Street   NW     Washington    DC    2(X>36 

D.   16)   $62  64       E    r9)   »3,50 

A.  Oeorge  R  Green.  1750  K  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C    2f>008 

B  Pood  .Marketing  'nstltute.  1750  K  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C  30006 

D    181   »900 

A  James  W  Greeii  .NaT  :> -nal  Edi^a'i'  n 
Association  r2'n  I6'h  STert  NW  Was'.lnK'- 
ton    DC    30038 

B-  National  Education  Assoriatlnn  1201 
16th  Street   N\V     Washlnstton    DC    30036 

D    '81    $2  158  40       E      9i    »328  20 


A  Alison  E  Greene  March  of  Dimes  Bi.nh 
I)e:e<-t«  foundation.  Suite  600.  1707  H  Street 
.\W      Washington,   DC    30006 

B  March  01  uinies  birth  Uefect-s  Fo.i.-.da- 
t.on.  1275  Mamaroneck  Aveiiue  White 
Plains.   N  Y     10605 

D    161    »3  000 

A  Robert  M  Greening  Jr  Public  Po*er 
Coun.  1.  iJlu  Mam  Street.  Van.ouver  \>.a.^h 
'.mtUie 

B  Public  Povker  Council  1310  Mai:.  Street. 
\'anco.jvrr    Wash    98668 

D       61    *J  .542       E     .9)11  841  41 

A  Saunders  Gregg  Entex  Inc  PG  Box 
2'>J8    Houston     lex    77001 

B  E:!t<-x  Inc  P  U  Box  3b28  Houston.  Tei 
770O1 

A  Wlillani  G  Orelf  B.-islol-Myers  1155 
15-h  Street     NW      W•a.^hlnKt    n    DC    20005 

li  Brlbtol-Myers  C Vi  315  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y    10032 

D.  (61   ♦  1 5  (X)0 

A  Edward  F  Grel-ssmg  Jr..  Upjolm  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW  No  2)5  Wuhlngton.  DC 
30036 

B  Upjohn  Co  70(Ki  Portage  Ro.id  K.i:a- 
mazoo    Mlrh    49001 

A.  Lorl   Oribbin     Rohm   ft   Ha»s  Co.    1899 
L     Street     NW       N'>      80  .■      Wa-l.ioK'  IJ  < 
30036 

B.  Ribii-.  .V  Haas  Co  Independfi,.  e  Mtll 
West    PoUadelphla    Pa    19105 

D    161   $5011       E    .91   $255  49 

A  Harold  H  Grlffln.  1050  I7th  Stree-  NW.. 
No     32U     Wa«liln^;ton     DC     20038 

B  Famllv  Health  Program  Inc  9930  Tal- 
bert  Avenue    Fountain  Vallev    Calif    927(»8 

D    i8i   »2  7.5n       E    i9i   »292  17. 

A  L  George  Grimn  925  ISth  .Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D  C   30f>o5 

B  National  Awsociatlon  of  Realtors  925 
15th  Street   NW     Wasbliii^ton    DC    20005. 

D    (81   II  5o<i       E    1  9  I    $17  85 

A  Ed'.v  rd  D  Ortmtli  A'lai.tlr  RK  liSeld 
Co  1333  New  Hampshire  Aven  ;e  NW  Wash- 
m^rton    D  C   20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  515  South  Flower 
S'reet     Los   An^ieles    Calif    90071 

D    '81   $600 

A  A  Jack  Grimes  8150  Leesbtirv!  PUte. 
Suite    llfio    VleMis     Va    22180 

B.  National  Pest  Control  A.ss'rlatl  n  8l5u 
Leesburg  Pike    Suite  1100.  Vienna    Vn    22180 

n    I  8  1   $30  22       E    >  9  1    »7  70 

A  Garv  On.bman  Suite  704  1735  I  Stre*" 
NW     Was'  iniztfin    DC   20006 

n  .Smlt'i  A-  Howard  Associates  I;..  1735 
I  Street  NW  Suite  704  Washington  DC. 
20006 

D.  (8!    $700       E    (9)   $250 

A  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  800. 
Washl'.kTTon    DC    20007 

E    (9  1   $8  623  76 

A  Groom  A  Nordberg  1775  Pen-.'- : var.ift 
A-.eirie     NW      Suite    450      Washing.-'.  :.      DC 

^ftooe 

B    Ae'na   I.l'e  A   Casml'v     151    Fatmlnglon 
R<  ad    Hartford    Conn    08115 
n    (81    $125       E    i9i   $4 

A  Groom  .«v-  Nordbe'e  '77f  ppnnsvlvanlft 
.^•er.ue  NW  S.i'e  450  Wa.shlnco  r.  DC 
^  o '  »06 

B  American  Preslden'  Lines,  1950  Franklin 
s-reet    Onkland   C-xllf  94612 

A  G'oo-r,  ■■  N' -dbe'p  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     WashlUKtor;    DC    2r»006 
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B    Bally   Manufacturing   Corp  .   3640  West 

Be. m(>n'  Avenue    Chi   ajjo    JU    tjofUB 

A  Orrxim  A-  Nordberg  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW       Suite    450.    Wa.shmgton.    DC 

20C0  -1 

B  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co 
Hartford    Conn    o8l  15 

I;      6)   $125       E    i9i   »•"> 

A  Gr'w^iin  iV  Nordl>er^-  1775  ppunsvlvanln 
Aver:ue    NW       Suite    450     Washington,    DC 

2iO  I' 

B  Ell  Lilly  \'  Co  307  Ea.s;  McCartv  Street. 
I:.d;u..»i.olls    Ind    46208 

A  Gr(K)m  A:  Nordberu  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  45n  WashinptoM.  DC 
20006 

B  Equitable  Life  Assvirance  Society  of  the 
United  States  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York    N  Y    10')19 

D    '8 1   $125       E    '9)  »5 

A  Grr>f,m  A  NordVjerf  1775  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  NW  Sure  450  Washin^;to!i  DC. 
20006 

B  Gulf  OH  Corp  I' O  Box  118C  Pitts- 
biir^h    Pu    15230 

D    I  6  ]   $  1 00       E    . 9  I   $8 

A  Groom  A  Nordterg  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  450  W!i.shlngton  DC 
20006 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ii.surand' 
Co.PO  Box  III,  Boston    Mas-s   02117. 

D    I  0 1   8125       E    (9  I   $4 

A  Groom  A;  Nordt  erg  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  450  WashinK'on.  DC 
200O6 

B  Ma'sfJii  Navigation  333  Market  Stree' 
San  Franrlsco   Calif   94105 

A  Grcxjrn  &  Nordl.crg  1775  Pennsylvania 
.'Kvenuf    NW  .    Suite    450     Wa.sliln^;toii.    DC 

20f>ot; 

B    Natomas  Co.  601  Callfon.in  st'ppt    .'mi 
Fr.in'  Isco,  Calif  94l0r 
D   (6)  1100      E   (9i  $8. 

A  Groom  a;  Nordberc  1775  Pen- isylvanin 
.^ve'^ue  NW  Sure  45''i.  Wivsh'ng'or.  I  C 
20;)(  6 

B  Phoenix  M\itual  Li'e  Insuranct  Co  ,  One 
AnvricBii  R(jvi.  ,  Hartford   Conn    Oil  15 

D    I  6  I   $  1 25       E    I  9  I   »4 

A  Groom  A  Nordticrp  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avp:,ie    NW       Suite    450     Washington,    DC 

B     Prudential    Insurarice    C-     of    America 
fnidentlal  Plaza    .Newark    NJ    r.7I0l 
U    I ') ,  $  1 50       E    ( 9  I   18 

A  Groo!n  ,•■•  Nordherg  1775  Pennsvlviuila 
Aven  K'  NW  Suite  450.  WasblUKtoo  DC" 
200oe 

B  The  Travelers  One  Tower  Scjuare  Hart- 
ford  Conn    06115 

D    >6i   $125       E    i9)  $6. 

A  Groom  A  Nordberg  1775  Pennsylvania 
'ivenup  NW  Suite  450.  Washington.  D  C 
20Uf.'6 

B  Western  Conference  of  Te«ms'ers  Pen- 
^10I.  Irust  Fund  PO  7880  San  FYanclsco 
^"ttlif    94102 

D    '6i   $4  60       E    i9)   $8 

A  David  B  Gro.ss  Shell  OH  Co  Suite  200. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  Shell  Oil  Co.  One  Shell  Pia/a  PO  B.x 
2463,  Houston.  Tex   77001 

D    <  6  1    $  1  000 

\ 

A  Nina  G  Gross.  American  Hankers  Asso- 
ciation, 1 120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ingion    DC    20036 


B  American  Bankers  Association,  1130  Con- 
:.e  tl-.it  Avenue  NW  .  Waihington  DC 
2(Xj36 

D     i6)    $2,100      E     .9)    $250  99 

A  Frank  .N  Grossman  Santa  Fc  Indus- 
tries, Inc,  Suae  84U,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW  .    Washington.    DC     20u36 

B  Santa  Fc  Industries,  Inc  ,  224  South 
Michigan    Aventic,   Chicago,   111.   60604. 

D    i6i   $1,500       E    i9,   $300, 

A    Jerome  Gro.ssman    Council  for  a  Livable 

World.  1  1  Beacon  Street    Boston    .Mas.-    021i8 
B    Council  for  a  Livable  World    11  Beacon 

Street    Boston    Mass    02108 
D    i6i   $5.062  08 

A  John  R  Groundwater  Jr  .  3251  Old  let 
Hlghwav    Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va    22030 

B  .National  Limestone  Institute  Inc  3251 
Old  Lee  Hlghviay.  Suite  'U'j  Fairfax.  V«i 
22030 

E     '91    $9  02 

A,  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  .Massa'husetts  .Avenue  NW  .  No 
701.  WashlnKton.  DC    20036 

D     |6)    $3.38772       E     (9|    $3,387  72 

A  Gall  Pardue  Grubb  1101  15th  Street 
NW,   Suite   205     Washlncton     DC     20005 

B  Home  Health  Services  &  Staffing  Asso- 
ciation 1101  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  205 
Washington    DC    20005. 

D    ( 6  I    $  1  500 

A  Kenneth  A  C.uenther  Independent 
Bankers  .A.ssoclatlon  of  America  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  No  202  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Independen'  Bankers  Association  of 
America  1163  Sotith  .Mam  Street  Sauk  Cen- 
tre   Minn    56378 

D     <6\    $15,000       E     (9)    $32  37 

A  Kenneth  J  Guldo.  2030  -M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

1'.  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036. 

D    i6i    $481  50. 

A  Jerome  R  Gulan  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association  1604  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ing!   n     DC     2000G 

B  National  Small  Business  .» sso-iat  ion 
1604   K  Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC    20006 

D    i6)    $4,500 

A  Jerome  R  Gulan,  Small  Busiisess  Leg- 
islative Council,  1604  K  Street  NW  Wa.si.- 
mgton.  D  C    20006 

B  Small  Buslne.ss  Legislative  Council  1604 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C  20006 

D    (6)    $2,500 

A   Gun  Owners  of  America   Inc  ,  101  South 
Whiting  Street     Alexandria    Va    22304 
D    1 6)   $54  200       E    (9)   $58,811.38 

A  Thomas  M  Gunn,  PO  Box  616  St 
Louis.   Mo    63186 

B  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  ,  PO  Box  516 
St    Louis,  Mo    63166 

A  David  Gusky,  1016  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D     (6i    $7  586  80 

A  Susan  L  Gu'tafson  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va    22047 

B  American  Automobile  Association.  811! 
Gatehouse  Road    Falls  Church    Va   22047 

A  Richard  C  Guthrie  2'i40  Vulcan  Drive 
Harvev    La    70058 


B      Avondale     Shipyards      Inc 
50280    New  Orleans    La    70151 
D     (6)    $6  422  40 


30651 


P  O      Box 


A    Robert  F    Guthrie    815  IC'h  Street   .N  W 
Washington    DC   2000C 

IJ  Depariment  for  Professional  Empl'  vees 
AFL  CIO  815  16th  Street  NW  .  Was.'nngton. 
D  C    20005 

D    I  6;    $3  722  25 

A  Ellen  Haas,  Community  Nutrition.  In- 
stitute 114G  19th  Street  NW  Washington. 
D  C    20036 

B  Community  Nutrl'ion  Institute  1148 
19th  Street  .NW  '  Washin(.'ton,  DC    20036 

E    '9 1   $9 

A  C  James  Hackett  American  Plvwood 
Association  PO  Box  11700  Tacoma  Was*. 
984 1  1 

B  American  Plywood  Association,  PO  Box 
11700,    Tacoma,    Wash     98411 

A  James  M  Hacking,  National  Retiree 
Teachers  Association  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  1909  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909   K   Street   NW     Washington,   DC    20049 

D    i6)   $53845       E    .9,   $107  66 

A  Craig  Hackler,  400  Nr.rth  Capitol  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  320   Wa-sliin^'ton,  DC   20001 

B  Cadillac  Fairview  U  S  .  Inc  c  o  The 
Corporation  Trust  Co  100  West  lOth  Street 
Wilmington    De!    19801 

D     t6)    $2,000 

A  Craig  Hackler  400  North  Capitol  Street 
NW     Suite  320    Washington,  D  C    20001 

B  California  Westside  Farmers  955 
LEnfant  Plaza  Nortn  SW  Room  llOl 
Washington,  D  C    20024 

D.  i6)   $500 

A  Craig  Hackler.  400  North  Capitol  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  320,  Washington    D  C    20001 

B  John  Finlayson,  147  Cat  Rock  Road 
Cos  Cob,  Conn    06904 

A  Craig  Hackler  400  N  Capitol  Street  .N'W,, 

Suite  320    Washington.  DC    2(001 

B.  National  Living  Centers.  777  South  Post 
Oak  Road.  Suite  600.  Houston.  Tex    7"056 

A  George  Hackler.  400  N  Capitol  Street 
NW     Suite  320    Washington.  DC    20001 

B  Cadillac  Falrviev.-  US  ,  Inc  .  The  Corpo- 
raticr,  Trust  Co,  100  West  10th  Street.  Wil- 
mington   Del    19801. 

D     '6     $2,000. 

A  Loyd  Hackler.  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion. Inc.  1616  H  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C   20006 

B    American   Retail   Federation    Inc 
H  Stree'  NW    Washlncton   DC  20006 

D    (6i  $2,000      E    .'9  1  $119  50 


1616 


A  William  G  Haddeiand  .Minnesota 
Petroleum.  Council,  300  Northern  Federal 
Building   St    Paul.  Minn   65102. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
Street   NW     W'ashlngton    DC    20037 

A  Ronald  D  Hagen  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  .American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  1909  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
lncton   DC    20049 

B  Na'lona'  Ret'-ed  Tea^he-s  Association' 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909   K   Street    NW     Washington,  DC    20ri40 

D.    i6)    $336  54 
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A  Bruce  N  Hfthn.  9300  Llvlngton  Roa-J. 
Washington,  DC    20023 

B  Nathin»l  Tooling  ti  Machining  Assacla- 
tion   !H'"i  Livingston  Road,  Weshlnglon.  DC 

20(1  J.' 

A  James  S  Hahn.  925  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC   20005 

B  iNatlonal  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
I5th  Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC    20005 

D    ifii    $2  .ViO      E.   (9)   $124,46. 

A  Peter  H  Hahn.  Chronialloy  American 
Corp,  1100  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1000, 
Washington.    DC     20036 

U  Chromalloy  American  Ccrp  .  120  South 
Central   Avenue.  St    Louis.  Mo    83105 

D     (6i    $1,500       E     (9)    •1,065 

A  Clarice  Halgh.  Rural  Route  3,  West 
Point,  Iowa  52656 

B  National  Youth  Pro-Llfe  Coalition  PO 
Box  67,  Newport     Kv    41072 

E    (9)  9264  SO 

A  Donald  M  Haines,  Amerlran  Federation 
of  Ooernment  Kmiloyees,  ISIS  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue   NW     Washington,   DC    20005 

!\  ,\.i..'  I!  Fpflpratlon  or  On-  ernment 
Fmp  civees  \-^2S  Mossachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Wii-.hlii8ton   DC   20005 

D     i6)    »5  860  40 

A  Thomas  F  Halrston.  Union  Oil  Co  of 
CiUlfornla.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite  800.  Washington.  DC,  20036 

B  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  461 
South  Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90017 

E     (9)    $485  48 

A  Haley  Bndcr  fc  Pott.s,  1730  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    2003« 

B  Pilots  Rights  Association,  PO  Box 
7000  367    Rpdnn-io  Beach    Calif    90277 

D       f?       »!  3,53  75       F       9)     »'., 23520 

A  NTi'Vu  Rvan  Hulev  A-  Associates,  Inc  , 
101.5  I5-h  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
1>'10(15 

B  Ai-rl-Buslness  Inc.  11411  Rendezvous, 
.Sail  Antonio.  Tex,  78216. 

A  Martin  Rvan  Haley  k  Associates.  Inc 
1015     I5th     Street     NW      Washington.    DC 

20005 

B    .Amerl   Ein  Energy  Inc  .  Forman.  N    Dak 

■■803  J 

A  Martin  Rvar;  H.»>.  .t  Associates,  Tnc  , 
1015  I5th  Strep-  NW  Washington,  DC 
2000,5 

B  Cenrra:  Texas  Grain  Products  MarVetlnp 
Cooperative     Box    184     Hutfn    Tex     78634 

A  Ma-Mii  Rva:;  H,i>v  A  Associates,  Inc 
1015     15th     S'ree-      NW       Washington.     D.C 

20005 

B  Oraln  Prod'K  ••!  ,\\-  ,h.  i  r-inperatlve"; 
One  F*lpa,san'  Va:  ev  p;a'a  2J'  n  Hidden 
Va:;pv    Dr       I.lt'le    Rork      Ark      72212 

A     Martin   Rvan    Haley  &   Associates.   Inc  . 
1015     15th     .SN-pp'     NW      Washington.    DC 
20005 

B  Ka-'sss  Or.^1"  A-  Feed  Dealers  AssnrH- 
Hon,  1722  North  i'lu.m,  Hutchison  Kans 
f57501 

E    i9)   1230  74 


A  Ntar-lii  Rvan  Ha'p.  A;  Associates,  Inc 
1015  15th  .S'rpp-  NW  Wa.shlngton  DC 
20005 

B    MAM  Mars  Division  of  M\r      Inc.  High 
Street.  Hackettstown.  N  J    07840 


A  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc  . 
1015  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
501    Boylston   Street,    Boston.   Mass,    02117 

A,  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc  . 
1015  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20005 

B  Tobacco  Tax  Council.  PO  Box  8269 
5407  Patterson  Avenue.  Richmond,  Va   23226 

A  Harold  T  Halfpenny,  111  We,«'  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111   60602 

A,  Hall,  Estill,  Hardwlclt,  Gable.  CoI.Ii.k- 
worth    *    Nelson.    1750   K   Stree*    NW      Suite 
350,  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  The  Williams  Companies  I'  O  Box  2400 
Tulsi.  Okla   74101 

A  Richard  F  Hall.  IICO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Union  Oil  Co  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston    Street.    Lo«    Angeles.    Calif    90017 

D     (6)    11.800      E     (9)    »775  06 

A  Joseph  Halow.  North  American  Expor- 
Grain  A'soclatlon  Inc  1800  M  Street  NW  . 
Suite  610   N,   Wa.shlngton,   DC    20036 

B,  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion, 18O0  M  Street  NW  Suite  610  N,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20036 

D    (6)   1450 

A  Maurice  E  Halsev,  Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Co  .  1627  K  Street  NW  Suite  No  202,  Wash- 
Inpton,  DC    30006 

B  Northern  Illinois  Om  Co  .  PO.  Box  190, 
Aurora,  ill    60507 

D    (6)  1150 

A    Jerald  V    Halvorsen    Allied-General  Nu- 
clear Services    l  ISO  Connectlcvit  Avenue  NW 
Washlncton    DC   20036 

B  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services.  PO, 
Box   8»7,   Barnwell.  SC    29812 

D     (8)    »5.000 

A     Hatr.p;     Pa-k     M'at.p    '.-    Sa  '.r.dpr^     1776 

H  Bp;;/p  S  ik'iir  Ii.'l  :s'r;es  I,' d  ,  Be.ize  City, 
Belize  (Cei.tra;  A.T.erliai 

A  Hamel  Pa-i'  M- r  ibe  A  Saundera,  1776 
F   Street   NW  ,    Wash  :-,t.-'on,   D.C.  20006. 

B  Beneficial  Foundation,  1300  M.irkel 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del 

A    Hamel,  Park     M  'ibe  &  Saunders    1771 

F   .Street   NW  ,    Wa.shl  i.-'on     DC    20008 

B     Government    of    Repiibllc    of    Panama 

rompanla    A/ucarera  La    EsTella     S  .A      »na 

Azvicarpra  National.  S  A  Tar.atiia  Cltv 
Panama 

D    (6)  $6.02776       E  (Si   •■."3  45 

A  Hamel  Park  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F   Street    NW     Washington.   DC    30006 

B  Nntlf.nal  Wool  Growers  A'soclstlon  fi"o 
Crandall     Building,    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah 

8410! 

D     ■  >i  1    t3  456  25 


A     Hatr.p,     Pa-'     N'-rahe  &  SSUntfWS.   1776 
F  STpp-    NW     Wash::..-'on.  D.C.  90000. 
I^     S*  a'p-^       f    A-  a^"  a 

A  Harne  Park  McCabe  ft  .Saunders.  1776 
F    Street    NW      Washligton     DC     20006 

B  Su"ar  Assoclitlo-i  of  the  Caribbean, 
Port  of  Soaln   Trinidad 

E    .-91   J48  43 

A  Hamel  Park  McCabe  A:  Saunders  1776 
F  S'reet  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  United  Student  Aid  Funds  In-  2'>0 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY    10017 

A  Brijce  Hamilton  Sierra  Cltih  Box  1078 
Lander.  Wyo    82520, 


B  Sierra  Cl\ib  530  B  ,iv.h  .s-ree'  .Sai.  fran- 
Clico.  Ca.lf    S*4  108 

D,  (6)   $1,200       E    (Si   J578  18 

A    James   L     Hamilton   III.   United  Stales 

Step;  C  urp  H'.n  <  ..nne.-tirut  A\en\ie  NW  . 
Washington    UC    20006 

B  United  States  Steel  Cwrp  600  Grant 
Street  Plttsburtth    Pa     15230 

D    I  6)   $507  50       E    19)    »4  35 

A    Philip  W    Hamilton    1901   L  Street  NW 
Suite  711,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Hamilton  d  Associates.  Inc  ,  1901  L 
Street  NW .  Suite  711  Washington  DC 
20036  (for:  National  Labor-Management 
Foundation    Louisville.  Kv  1 

K  Stanley  Hamilton  rnmnion  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route  1616  p  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  204,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Common  Carrier  Conferenrp-Irrp^;u:ar 
Route,  1616  P  Street  NW  Suite  20-1,  Wash- 
ington   U  C    20036 

D    I  6  i   »5o0       E    (91   »50 

A  Robert  N  Haniptr.n  I BOn  Massachusetts 
A\P!i:ie  NW     Washington    UC    20036 

H  National  Coimcll  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, IHi.io  Mits.sar.hiiset '.s  ,A\pr;,ip  NW  Wash- 
ingtoi,    ur    2003c, 

D    16)    $2,089 

A     Nolan    W'     Hancock.   Oil.    Chemical    * 

Atomic  Workers  International  Union  1126 
16th  Street  NW     Washington.  DC  20036 

B  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational t;ni'  :'.  1636  Champa  Street,  Den- 
ver Colo    8020! 

D     16)    $4  062  50 

A  Donald  K  Hanes  igon  Ma.s-sachiisetts 
Aven>!P   NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  National  Co\incr.  of  Farmer  Cncippra- 
tlves,  1800  Massarhiise*  ts  Avenue  NW  Wa>-h- 
Ington    DC    20036 

D     (6)    $133. 

A  George  J  Hanks,  Jr .  Union  Carbide 
Corp  .  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC   2006 

B    Union  Carbide  Corp     270  Park  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY    10017 

A  J  E  Hansen  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen  400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  r    2000! 

B  Brotherysood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
We.st   Golf  Road    Mount  Prospect,  III    60056 

D     >6i    $350 

A  Jill  A  Hansen  1155  15th  S'rfP-  NW.. 
Suite   611     Washlnp'on     DC    20005 

B  Ethvl  Corp  1155  15th  Street  NW  Suite 
611    WashlnKton,  DC    20006 

D     !  6  1    $  1  000 

A  Phillip  Hanson  8602  FB5'  '.2d  S'reet. 
Kansas  Cltv    Mo    64138 

B  National  Youth  Pro-life  Coalition.  PO 
Box  67   Newport    Ky,  41072. 

E     (9)    $16750 

A  Rii. li  ;r;i  Han.'llk  523  West  Sixth  Street, 
Suite  400    Los  Angeles,  Calif    90014, 

B  The  Coastal  Corp  9  Green.vuy  Plara 
Houston,  Tex    77046 

D     (6)    $:  978  50       E     ill    $739  64 

A    Peter  J    Hapworth     1511   K  Stree'    NW 
Washington     DC    20005 

B  The  Sugar  Association  Inc,  1511  K 
Street   NW  ,  Washington    DC    20005 

n      6:    $437  50       E    (9)    $235  04, 

A  William  E  Hardman  9300  Livingston 
Road    Washington    DC    20022 

B  National  Tooling  A-  \Tachlnlng  As-socta- 
•  ion,  9300  Livingston  Road  Washing'  n  DC 
20022 
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A  Eugene  J  Hardv  1776  F  Street  N\V 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street    NW      Washii;gton     DC    20006 

D    |6)   $2,600 

A  Andrew  E  Hare  8001  Braddock  Road 
Suite  600    Springfield     Va    22160 

B  National  Rights  to  Work  Committee 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Suite  600,  Sprlngfleid, 
Va   22160 

D    i6i    $325       E     i9)    $216 

A  Charles  N  Harkey,  1700  North  Moore 
Street  1925  Rosslvn  Center,  Bldg  ,  Arlington 
Va    22209 

B  Beneficial  Management  Corporatloii  of 
America  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington 
Del    19839 

A  Bryce  L  Harlow,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  800    Washington    DC    20007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
1010  WiscoiiSlii  Avenue  .NW  Suite  800  Wash- 
ington, DC    20007 

A  Donald  L  Harlow.  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church    Va    22046 

B  .Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  5211 
Auth  Road    Camp  Springs,  .Md    20023 

A     John   L    Harmer,   350   South   400   East 
Suite  G   5    Salt   Lake   Cltv,   Utah   84111 
D     1 6i    $15  000       E     1 9)    $4,897 

A  C  Wayne  Harmon  Gulf  Oil  Corp  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  ,  Suite  700  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Gulf  on  Corporation,  PO  Box  1166 
i'l-'sburgh    Pa    15230 

D     i6i    $280       E     (9)    $98  21 

A  Robert  L  Harness.  Monsanto  Co  no  I 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  604,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Monsanto  Co  ,  800  N  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard,  St    Louis,   Mo    63166. 

D     (6)    $450       E     i9)    $10731, 

A     Wilev    C     Harell,    Anheuser-Busch   Co 
1211    Connecticut    Avenue    NW  ,    Suite    502, 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Anheuser-Busch  Co  Inc  ,  721  Pestalozzl 
Street,  St    Louis,  Mo    63118 

E    i9i   $10 

A  Michael  T  Harrigan  2033  M  Street  NW 
Washington     D  C    20036 

B  i;.Mted  States  Olv.mplc  Committee  1750 
Ea't   Boulder    Colorado  Springs    Colo    80909 

A  Tonl  Harrington,  American  Hr^nda 
.MotcT  Co,  Inc.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW  . 
Wii.^h;ngton,  DC.  20024 

B  American  Honda  Motor  Co  ,  Inc  .  100 
We.st  Alondra  Boulevard  Gardena.  Calif 
90247 

D.  16)  $150       E    i9i  $69  80 

A  Harris.  Beach.  Wilcox,  Rubin  &  Levey, 
2  S'ate  S'rpp*  R  .Chester.  NY  14614,  173U 
■M  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists 
Inc.  163  Cold  Spring  Road.  Syosset  NY 
11791 

D     i6)    $533 

A  Robert  H  Harris  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 

B  General  Electric  Co  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield    Conn 

D    :6)    $220 

A  Robert.  I,  Harris  818  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,   Washington    DC    20006 

B  Aluminum  Association,  818  Connecticut 
Asenue  N'W     Washlncton.  D  C    20006. 

D     '6,    $200       E     (9 1    $500 

A  Jim  Harrison  Pomml'tee  of  Urban  Pro- 
g'am  I'nlver.sltle?  1300  I9th  Street  NW  No 
220,  Washington,  DC   20036 


B  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1300  I9th  Street  NW  .  No  220,  Washing- 
ton   DC   20036 

D    i6l  $5,750      E    i9)  $250  58. 

A  Richard  Hart,  National  Association  of 
.Manufacturers,  601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
lo.>  Angeles   Calif   90004 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20006 

D    (6i   $200       E.  |9)  $10, 

A     Winiam    C     Hart,    1625    I    Street    NW , 

Washington    DC    20006. 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  ,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del    19807 

A    Hartford   Fire   Insurance   Co  ,   Hartford 
I»:a/,a    Hartford,  Conn    06115 
E    i9)   $11,625 

A  Charles  D  Hartman,  1060  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  500,   Washington    DC    20036 

B  Texaco  Inc  ,  2000  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plains,  N  Y    10650 

D    i6i   $620  34 

A  Robert  S  Hartman  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
l!ic  -.425  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  Hill  A:  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third  A\e- 
h'.ie    New  York.  NY    10017 

A  Norman  B  Hartnett  Disabled  American 
Veterans  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  ,  Washing- 
ton   DC    20024 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans  3725  .Alex- 
andria Pike    Cold  Spring    Kv    41076 

D    (6)    $16  541       E    (9)   $754  49, 

A  Clifford  J  Karvlsjn.  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers.  Inc  ,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Waslimgton    DC   20036 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc  , 
1616   P   Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    20036 

A  Walter  A  Hasty,  Jr  Procter  A  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co  1801  K  Street  NW  Suite 
230,   Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  Procter  A:  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201 

D    (6)  $161  25 

A  Mary  W  Haught.  Sun  Co  ,  Inc  ,  1800  K 
Street  NW' ,  Suite  820,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Sun  Co  ,  Inc  ,  100  Matsonford  Road 
Radnor,  Pa    19087 

D     !6i    $700       E    (91    $52  56, 

A  Rodney  E  Haugh  Rubber  Manufac- 
ture.'-s  Association  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  NW     Washington,   DC    20006 

B  Rubber  Manufacturers  A'soclatlcn  190! 
Pennsylvania  A'.enue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

A  Charles  W  Havens  III  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  No  512  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Reinsurance  Association  of  America 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No  512, 
Washington,  D  C    20036, 

E    (9i  $23  85. 

A.  Sidney  G  Hawkes,  The  Mead  Corp  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  The  .Mead  Corp  ,  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast  Dav- 
ton,  Ohio  45463 

D    i6i   S475       E    i9)   $143  42. 

A  John  H  Hawkins  Jr  ,  Alabama  Power 
Co  ,  600  North  18th  Street.  Birmingham.  Aia 
35291. 

B  Alabama  Power  Co  6O0  North  18th 
Street    Birmingham,  Ala    35291 

D,  i6i   $8814       E    (9|   $447  26, 


A  Paul  M  Hawkins  1750  K  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica Inc  1750  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C  ;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y  332 
S    Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  I". 

A  Bruce  R  Hawley,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington  D  C  20004, 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  226 
Touhy  .Avenue   Park  Ridge,  111,  60068- 

D     (6)    $4,500,     E,    (9)    $34. 

A  Health  Insurance  A.ssoclaiion  of  Ameri- 
ca, Inc  ,  1750  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20006 

A    Health   Research   Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW  .  No  708   Washington   DC  20036 
D    !6i   $17  32       E    i9i   $17  32. 

A  Patrick  B  Healy  National  Milk  Pro- 
dvicers  Federation.  30  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20001 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  3C 
F  Street  NW    Washington   DC  20001 

D    I  6)    $543  75 

A    Robert  L    Healy    Atlantic  Richfield  Co 
;333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW     W'ashlng- 
ton.  DC   ?0036 

B  Atlantic  Richf.eld  Co  51  5  South  Flower 
Street    Lo    Angeles,  Calif    90071 

□    .6>   $:50 

A    Heavy  Specialized  Carriers  Conference 

Inc     ;;65  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D,C 
20036 

A  William  H  Hecht  1875  Eye  Street  NW 
Suite  8O0   Washington   DC  20006 

B  The  Tobacco  Institv.te  1875  Eye  Street 
NW  ,  Wasliington    DC   20006 

D     i6i    $1,250 

A  Jay  Hedlund  203C  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C   20036 

B    Common    Cause     203C    M    Street,    NW., 

Washington   DC   20036 

D     '61    $5  74&  98       E     iSi    933  02 

A  Edward  D  Heffernan  Shannc.n  Heffer- 
nan,  Moseman  A  Goren.  No.  1025,  1875  I 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  D'uctlle  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Oak  Brook    111 

•A  Edward  D  Heffernan,  Shannon  Heffer- 
na:i  MosemBri  A  Goren  No  ;026  1875  I 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B    E  Street  .Associates    Washington    DC 

D     '6)    $5,000 

.A  Edward  D  Heffernan,  Shannon  Heffer- 
na.n,  Moseman  A-  Goren  No  1025  1876 
Eye  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B    State  of  Alaska    Anchorage    Alaska 

D     '6i    $3,555 

A.  John  F  Hellman  Disabled  .A.merican 
Veterans.  8C7  Maine  Avenue  SW  Washing- 
ton. DC    20024 

B  Disabled  .American  Veterans  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike    Cold  Spring.  Kv   41076 

D.    (6l    $1 1.596       E       Pi    579  45 

A  Robert  B  Helney.  Box  569  LOW  Locust 
Grove.  Va   22'^08 

B    Gerber  Products  Co    Fremcnt    Mich 
D     i6i    $6  000       E     ^pi    S2.656  15 

.A   Steven  B   Hellem.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of    the    United    States     1616    H    Street    N"W 
Washington    D  C    20062 

B  Chamber  of  Co.mmerce  cf  the  United 
States  16'5  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20062 

D     i6'    $2,E00 

A  Noel  Hemmendlnger  Ar'er  Hadden  A 
Hemmendlnger  IPIS  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington,  DC    20006 
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B  Arter  Haddfii  .V-  Hpiii:iifiidiii»;f r  (for: 
Japan  Iron  i  Sli-el  Kxpuru  rs  Ass^Hiatloii 
Tokyo  Jap.iiii  liM9  1'eiiii.sy  l^aiila  Aii-ii  .<■ 
NW  .  Waahliitslon    UC    .>UiX)ti 

A  rariil  C  Heiiclfrsi'ii  American  I.lbrar . 
Association.  110  Mar\iaii(l  Aveiuie  NK  Box 
^4.  Washington    DC    20  102 

B  American  l.ltjrarv  Avio  iati..n  50  Kast 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  Ill    bOBll 

D     (6)    803 

A    Dijuglan  F    Henderson    Roclcv  Mountain 
Oil  A:  Qis  AMiKlatl  in     llSJi    ISth  Street    NVS 
Suite  314    Washlngtcii,  D  C    20005 

B  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  A  Qas  AMocla'ton 
J45   Petroleum  Building     Uetiver    Colo    80202 

E     >9)    »52  75 

A    Richard  Dean  Henderton    I'rlvate  Truck 

Counill  or  America  Inc  i;oi  ;7th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20i  JH 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America  Inc  , 
1101  17th  Street  NW  ,  No  310  Wa.shmgton. 
DC    20039 

E     1 9)    130 

A  Henkel  &  Ijimon  229  Peachtree  Street 
NE  2500  feachtree  Center  Cain  Tower.  At- 
lanta. Oa    30303 

B  Colonial  Life  .t  Accident  Ins  irance  Co  . 
PC    Box   1365    Columbia.  SC    29201 

D    I  6)   tl.SOO 

A  Henkel  k  I.amnn  229  Pea-fitree  Stre«t 
NE     Suite  2500,  Atiaira    C.a    30303 

B  The  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultant-*  and  AdminlsTa'ors  Inc  Suite 
300    3    Piedmont    Ceiiter     Atlnn'a     On    30305 

D    (8)  »a6a 

A  Edmund  P  Hennellv,  150  Ea«'  4Jd 
Street    New  York    N  Y    10017 

B  Mobil  Oi:  Corp  15o  East  42d  Street 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

D      6  I    J 1  5O0 

A  Thomas    M     Hennessv     Oetty    Oil    Co. 

1701  PennsvUania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington 
n  C 

B  Oettv  Oil  Co    3810  Wilshlre  Boulevard. 

Los  Anf;ples,  Calif    9OO10 

D      t5 1   $2  489       E    I  9  I   $285  97. 

A     George   P    Hennrlku,s    Jr     The   Retired 

Officers  Association  201  N  r'h  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria    V.i    2J314 

B  Ihe  Re-lred  D.llcers  Assm.  ;a!lf)n,  201 
North  vvash;nh",i;;i  Street.  Alexandria.  V» 
22314 

U      (3 )    »4  6 1  3 

A  Donald  A  Henrlksen  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co  515  South  Flower  S'ree'  U)a  Angeles 
Calif   90071 

B  Atlantic  Richneld  c-  515  South  Flower 
Street    Los  .^ngeles    c.ilir    90o7l 

A  Lawrence  R  Herman  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America  Inc,  1120  19th 
Street  NW  Suite  503.  Washington  DC 
20038 

B  IndepenJen*  Insurarc  e  A^-ents  of 
America.  Inc  85  .L,hn  STee-  Ne*  York 
N  Y    10038 

D      6  ,    $  1  962  03 

A  Lyla  M  Hernandez  American  A.-aocla- 
tlon  of  Profession.*:  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations 11325  seven  Locks  Ruad  Suite 
214    Potomac.  Md    20854 

B  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organl/atlons  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md 
20854. 

E    i9)    »11  55 


1343   P  .Street    NE      Wash- 


A     Esther  Herst 
:ngton    D  C    20002 

B  Na'lonal  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislative  1250  Wilshlre  Boulevard  Ixis 
Ange'es,  Calif   90017 

D    (6)   »3,055 


A  David  He&seklel.  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NK     Washington    D  C    20002 

B  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington.  DC 
20O02 

D    .8i    »2.000       E    i9i   $75 

A    Heviblln    Inc     Munaon  Ruad.  Farming- 
ton.  Conn    06032 
E    .9)   $4,750 

A  Ted  A  Hc\din>;er  ChaniOer  if  Com- 
merce oI  the  United  States  1()15  H  Street 
NW  .  Wa.shiiifitor.    D  C 

B  I'httintjer  oI  Commerce  of  the  I'nlti-d 
States  ltjl5  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20062 

D.  (6|   $2,8011       E    '«     $163  51 

A  Andrew  I  Hi-  kcv  Jr  Kederal  National 
Mortga»;e  .Asmh  lu'iu.  ,c.i  n  \K.  .  <i:.,:ii  Avenue 
NW  .  WB^^.ln^;'    u    I)  (     Joo;., 

B  Federal  Nat;,  nal  .M  :  ■  ^nt:v  .Association. 
39JO  Wiscons.n  Avenue  NAS  Washington. 
D  C    200 1  tj 

D     i6i     $16,625       E     i9)     $2  090  95 

A  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr  1^25  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  No  505  Washiii^^ton 
D  C    20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  the  Cordage  Insti- 
tute) 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  No 
505   Washington.  D  C   20036 

D    16)   $1,360 

A  Paul  T  Hicks.  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
.Association  154  Krancl*  Street  Providence. 
R  t    02903 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street    NW      Washington.    DC     30037 

D       Gi    $100 

A  Kevin  M  Hlgglns.  9  West  57th  Street. 
New  YorK.  N  Y    10019 

B  Avon  Products.  Inc  .  9  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY   10019 

A  J  Thomas  Hlgglnsbc>tham  Me;:i.u  Hai.. 
N  A  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa   15330 

B  Mellon  Bank  N  A  and  Mellon  National 
Corp    Mellon   Square    Pittsburgh.    Pa    15330 

D     i6i    $3  COO       E     19)    $3.074  46 

A  Dave  Hill  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration 425  13th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    30004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  325 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  Ill    60068 

D     I6|    $3  375       E     (9)    $125 

A  J  Eldred  Hill  Jr  CBA  Inc  .  1800  M 
Street  NW  No  460  South.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  UBA  'nc  1800  M  Street  NW  .  No.  4«0 
South.  Washington.  D  C  30036. 

D    (6)   $3,000 

A  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  Uj-i  k  street. 
VW     No    1000.  Washington.  DC    20005 

B  Florists'  TYan«world  Delivery  As.socla- 
tlon,  PO    Box  2237.  Southfleld    Mich    48037 

A  Morton  A  Hill  Morality  in  Media  Inc  . 
980   Park   Avenue    New   York,   N  Y     10028 

B  Morality  In  Media  Inc  .  475  Riverside 
Drive.    Suite    239.    New    York.    NY     10115 

A    Jaioc-,  I)    Hi'tie.  3137  South  14th  Street. 
Arlington.  Va   2304 
B  Vought  Corp  .  Dallas.  Tex. 
D     i6i    $4  000       E     (9)    $497  99 


A   Sheila  K    Hlxson.  1101   17th  Street  NW 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
S'reet    NW      Washington.    DC.    30036. 

D     (6)    SI  000 

A  Lawrence  S  Hobart.  American  Public 
Power  Association.  3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington     DC     20037 


B  American  Public  Power  Association  2G00 
\  Irguua  Avenue  .NW,  Washington  UC 
2iX)J7 

D    .  ';  I  $  1  iXX) 

A  Claude  E  Hohbs,  Westlnghouse  Electrn. 
C.irp      1801    K   Street   NVN       Wa.shingt.jn     DC 

JlXHIfi 

B  Westmghouse  Electric  Corp  .  We.stmg- 
hou&e  Building  Oateway  Center.  PuiaOurgh. 
Pa    15222 

D    .«!   13  2O0       E    (9)  $112 

A  Robert  J  Hobbs.  National  Consumer 
La\i  Center  Inc.  11  Beacon  Street  Bo-ston 
.Mass   02108 

B  .National  Consumer  Law  Center  11  Bea- 
con    Street      Boston,     Ma&s      02108 

A  Valery  Hobbs  THW  Inc  2030  M  Street 
N\S  ,  Suite  800    Washington,   DC    20036 

B  TRW,  Inc  ,  2.(555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land   Ohio  44117 

U    1  Si   $1,000 

A  Jerald  E  Hobson  EI  Paso  Co.  1775  K 
Street  NW  .  Suite  310  Washington.  DC 
200o<i 

B  I  he  El  Paso  Co  PO  Box  2185  Houston, 
Tex    7,001 

D    1  6  I   $2  500       E    I  9  I  $  1  5  J  Otj 

A  Philip  R  Hochberg  1828  L  Street  NW 
No    1111.  Washington   D  C   20036 

B  Canadian  Cubles> steins  Ltd  PO  Box 
249.  Toronto,  Ontario  M5K  1J9 

D    |6|  $1,300       E    1 9)  $84 

A  PhlUp  R  Hochberg  1828  L  Street  .NW  . 
No    1 II 1,  Washii.gvjn    DC    2o03«i 

B  National  Hockey  Leagic  1221  A'.enueof 
the  Americas     New    YorK.    N  Y     10020 

D    l6)  $1,300 

A  Philip  R  Hochberg  1828  I,  Street  N'W  . 
No    1111    Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  North  Anierfcan  -Soccer  League.  1123 
Avenue  ol  Americas   .New  York   NY    10031 

A  Chirles  L  Hoebel  Carrier  Corp  Suite 
510.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C   2003'; 

B.  Carrier  Corp  Carrier  Tower  Box  4800. 
Syracuse    N  Y    13221 

D    (tj)  $3  300       E    I  9)  $450  28 

A  Hi.Aard  E  Hoelter  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council    PO    Box  5o34    Springfield.  Ill    62708, 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   .NW      Washington    DC    20037 

D    lO)   $495       E    i9l   $553  92 

A  0>n  D  Hofer  18o0  Ma.ssachuset ts  Ave- 
nue .NW     Washington,  D  C    2003*5 

B  .Na'loiial  Ccivincil  o!  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives 1800  Massachusetts  Avcuue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C   2fX)3') 

D    '«!   1.2  8C8 

A  Irvln  A  HcfT  20  Live  Oak  Road  Hilton 
Head   Island.  SC    29928 

B  United  States  Sugir  Refiners'  Associa- 
tion. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
DC   30038. 

D    (6)    $375       E    (9)    $231  27 

A  Ellen  S  Hoffman.  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC   30036 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  .NW  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D     l6i    $1  596       E     1  ;*!    5202  20 

A.  Herbert  E  Hoffman  American  Bar  As- 
sociation 1800  M  Street  .NW  Washington. 
DC   20036 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1 155  East 
60th   Street.   Chicago.   Ill    60637. 

D.  <6)   $400.      E     (9)    S50 

A.  Hogan  '.  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW      Washington.  DC    20006 
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B  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30  32  St 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  SET.  England 

A  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  Direct  Selling  Association  1730  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D     |6)    $3,747. 

A  Hogan  4  Hartaon.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc  50 
Beale    Street,    San    Francisco.    Calif     94106 

A  Hogan  i  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B    Guam  Power  Authority.  Agana,  Guam 
D    i6i   $160       E    (9)   $5, 

A  Hogan  &  Hanson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue     Washington,   DC    20006 

B  National  Farmers  Orgaiilz.allon,  Corning 
Iowa 

E    i9i    $42  01 

A  Hogan  A:  Hartson  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street   NW     Washington    DC 

A  Hogan  &  Hari.son.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    Washington    DC   2C006 

B  Semiconductor  Industry  Association, 
2030  Town  Center  Lane,  Cupertino,  Calif 
95014 

E    .9)   $47531 


A  Hogan  (t  Hartson  815  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW      Wa.shingt m     DC     20006 

B  Vlnland  National  Center  3675  Ihduhapl 
Trail,  Loretto,  Minn    55357 

D     (6i    $3,840 

A  Richard  F  Hohlt  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations  17f;9  New  York 
Avenue  NW  ,  Stilte  801,  Washington  DC 
20O06 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions   111    East   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III 

D     (6i    $231250       E     (9i    $10635 

A    Walter  Holan    20  North  Wacker  Drive 

Chl-a;o    111    60606 

B  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    III    60606 

A  Bruce  E  Holbein.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp  111  Powdermin  Road,  B  79  Maynard 
Mass    01754 

B  Dlpltal  Equipment  Corp  111  Powder- 
mill  Poad    Mavnard.  Ma-ss    01754. 

D     1 6)    $7  500       E    (9)    $400 

A  Mlchele  O'Donnell  Holbrook  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corn  Room  900  10 
Lftfavttte  Square    Buffalo    N '\'    14203 

B     NRtlonal    Fuel    Gas    Distribution    Corp 
National    Fuel    Gas    Supply    Corp     and    Na- 
tional  Gob   Storage   Corp  .   Seneca   Resources 
Corp. 

D,    (61    $173  33       E     (9)    $811  70 

A  Marcus  A  Hollabaugh,  Foley,  Lardner 
HoUabnvieh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1000.  Washington  DC 
20006 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Exoort  Association 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa, 
Fla    33607 

A.  Kelly  HoUey  American  Paper  Institute 
Inc.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B.  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  .  260 
Madison   .Avenue,    New   York,   N  Y     10016 

A  Wendell  M  Holloway  Fcrd  Mot/jr  Co,, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C    2O006 


B   Pord  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D    (6)    $2,490       E    |9)    $1,307.86. 

A  Lee  B  Holmes,  United  States  League  of 
Savings  Assocatlons.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Suite  801,  Washington    D  C    20006 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111 

D    i6i    $2,587  50 

A    Peter   E    Holmes,   General   Electric  Co 
777  14lh  Sueet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn    96431. 

D    |6]    $1,000 

A  Holt  Clcatlello  Nelsmanger,  Inc,  1441 
Irving  Street.  Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

B  Nex  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  4  World 
Trade  Center.  New  York,  N  Y    10048 

A  E  Y'  Holt  Jr  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street. 
Suite  700    Arlington,  Va    22209 

B  .National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va    22209 

A  James  L  Holt.  Kennecott  Corp,  nil 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  310,  Washington,  DC 
20016 

B  Kennecott  Corp  ,  10  Stamford  Forum 
Stamford,  Conn    06304 

D    .6)    $500       E     i9i    $21449 

A.  John  Holton,  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
2003C 

A     Llnwood    Holton.   American   Council   of 
lire    Insurant-e     Inc,     1850    K    Street    NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc,  1850  K  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D     1 6)    $200 

A     Fortescue    W    Hopkins,   Box   2!8    Dale- 

vllle,  Va 

B  Gr.^ham-Whlte  Manufacturing  Co,  and 
Graham-White  .Sales  Corp.  PO  Box  1099. 
Salem,  Va   24153 

D    .6)  $3,300 

A  The  Hormel  Fo.indatior.,  .Austin  Mir.:'. 
55912 

A    Geo    A    Hormel  A:  Co     Box  800    Austin, 
Minn    55912 
E    !9)    $120 

A  Robert  Jack  Horn,  Detroit  Edison  Co 
1819  H  Street  NW  ,  Suite  960,  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  The  Detroit  Edison  Co  .  2000  Second 
Avenue    Detroit.  Mich    48226 

D     (6)    $358.      E     (9)    $75 

A  Ml--hel!  E  Horrel;  American  Nu-'.ear 
Energy  Council,  410  First  Street  SE  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  American  Nuclear  Enerpv  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC 

D    .6)   $713  52 

A.  Douglass  C  Horstman,  1612  K  Street 
NW  ,   No    906    Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Northern  Textile  Association,  211  Con- 
gress S'reet    Boston,  Mass   02110, 

D     (6)    $660       E     1 9)    $202  50 

A  John  F  Hortv,  National  Council  of  Com- 
munitv  Hospitals'  1735  I  Street  NW  Suite 
710,  Washington.  DC    20006 

B    National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 


tals. 1735  I  Street  NW     Suite  710    Washing- 
ton. DC    20006 
E     1 9)    $790,95 

A    Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State 
15  Computer  Drive  West    Albany    N  Y    12206 
D    (6i    $933       E    (9)    $933, 

A    Houdaille   Industries,  Inc  ,   1   Financial 
Plaza    Fort  Lauderdale    Fla    33394 
E     i9)    $53.373  36 

A  Houger  Oarvey.  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer,  1919  Pensylvanla  Avenue  NW  Suite 
850,   Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Northwest  Pood  Producers  Association, 
PO    Box    1976,  W'oodinvlUe    Wash    98073 

D     i6)    $700 

A     Houger     Garvey     Schubert     Adams    & 
Barer       1919      Pennsylvania      Avenue      .NW 
Suite  8'0    Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Paccar,  Inc  777  106th  Avenue  NE  Belle- 
vue    Wash    98009 

D     1 6)    $798 

A  Houger  Garvey  Schubert  Adams  A: 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Suite 
8^0    Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express  Inc,  1100 
Ol'.ve  Way  Seattle   Wash  98101 

D     i6i    $6,850 

A  Houger  Garvey  Schubert  Adams  & 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Suite 
850    Washington    DC    20006 

B  TRAIN  I  Transportation  bv  Ral".  for 
Agricultural  and  Indus-rial  Needs  1776  F 
Street  NW  Suite  200  'V^'ashmgton  DC 
20026 

D    I  6  i   $6  466 


A  Houger  Garvev  Schubert  .Adams  & 
Barer,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N'W  Suite 
850    Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Washington  ClMzens  For  World  Trade 
Fourth  and  Battery  Building  Suite  925  Seat- 
tle   Wash    98121 

D     !6i    $2,913 

A     Thomas    B     House     American    Frozen 

Food  Institute,   1700  Old  Meadow  Road    No 
100,  McLean    Va    22102 

B  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road  No  100  McLean  Va. 
22102 

A     Houston    Natural    Gas    Corp      PO     Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex    77001 
E    (9)    82,862  30 

ACT  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street 
Western  Springs    111    6051=8 

B  National  Advertising  Co  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue  Argo  PO  Bedford  Park.  111. 
60501 

A  Arthur  L  Ho'J.  ard  HOC  H  p-ree-  NW 
Washington    DC    20080 

B    Wa-shington  Gas  Light  Co     HOC  H  S'reet 

NW  ,  Washington   D  C   20080 

A  Howell  Corp  800  Houston  Natural  Ga.^ 
Building.   Houston     Tex    77002 

A  Donald  L  Howell.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building   Houston,  Tex   77002 

B  Vm.son  &  Elklns  .for  Slurry  Transport 
Association.,  First  City  National  Bank 
Building    Houston,  Tex    77002 

D    :6i"  $250       E    i9.    Sll  18 

A  J  William  Howell.  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp  1801  K  Street  NW,. 
Was'-ington    DC    20006 

B  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road    Armonk    NY    10504 

D    (6)  $1,442       E    i9)   $93  75 
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A  J'f  I.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
mio  NVV     Nil   750.  Washington.  DC  20006 

B  AlLstate  Enterprises.  Inc  .  Allstate  Plaza. 
.N'urihbrook.  Ill    60043 

A  ,J  .e  I.  Howell.  1700  Penasylvanla  Ave- 
nue NW     Ni.    710.  Washington,  DC    20006 

H  Allstate  In.surance  Co.  Allstate  Plaza. 
N'ort.hhro<«k     II!    60062 

A  Jiihu  li  llowerton,  Asarco,  Inc.  1730 
Ri  ..1.-  IsUnd  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  20«.  Wash- 
.i,s">'n    DC    20036 

H    .Asarco.   Inc     120  Broadway.  New  York. 

N  V    10271 

\>      fi ;    »1  .M10 

A  Karl  T  Hoyle.  Credit  Union  National 
A-vsoclatlon.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Suite 
mo    Washington    DC    20038 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Hhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  WashlnKton.  DC 
20033 

n      Ki   HV'O       F    1 9)  $297 

A  Karci'.u  Hubbard.  National  Treasury 
Kii.pl  vei-s  Union.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1101    WAihuiKton.  DC  20006 

B  .National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  1101.  Waahlngton. 
DC   20(X)3 

D    i6l  «6  250       E    (9)  tl08  94. 

A  :  II.  H  Huerta.  National  Association  of 
!'''ipr    earners,    lOD    Indiana    Avenue    NW  . 

'.V.islunjjton    DC   20001 

B  N.iM'.nal  As-.<m  !  ition  of  Letter  Carriers. 
ion  Iitliin.i  A'.c;.  ;.•  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20001 

D    It))   $»  Si'.  H.S 

A  David  Emerv  Hujhes,  Union  Mutual 
!  :'<>  Insurance  Co.  2211  Congress  Street. 
1'-."  :.i    <i.  Maine 

H  !  inn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  3211 
Coiu'.   ■.    •  'i-r-    Portland.  Maine. 

D     ■      s;., 

\  iTf!  w  Hughes.  National  Retired 
leachers  A.'soclatlon  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
inRton   DC   20049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association' 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909   K   Street  NW  .   Washington.   DC    20049 

D    I  fi  1   «n  1 ,1  90 

A  Riiticr'  Hughes.  American  A.-uoclatlon 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  11325 
Seven   Locks  Road.   Potomac.   Md    20854 

B.  American  As.soclatlon  of  Foundation.-; 
for  Medical  Care  11325  Seven  Locks  Road 
Potnrimr     Md     2i'R,S4 

A    V.-s'er    !     H  i^-hrs    Jr.   1000  Mercantile 

LJnllas  BuiKliiiK'    O.iUas    Tex    75201. 

B  Barber  OH  Corp  .  245  Park  Avenue.  New 
York    NY    10017 

D    i6)  $500       E    (9)  »337  56 

A  Vester  T  Hughes.  Jr  ,  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building   Dallas.  Tex   75201 

B.  Cornell  Oil  Co  .  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road 
Suite  200,  Dallas   Tex   75230 

D    16)  »500       E    (9)  »337  56 

A  ves-rr  T  Hughes.  Jr.  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building    Dallas.  Tex    75201 

B    Sammons   Enterprises    Inc  .  403  South 

Akard    nlli:^l^   Tt-x    75202 

!'      "     *•■>■•'<       F.    .9)  »337  56 

A     W!  :;a:„    K     Hujthes.    Jr.    U    Hills    Ave 
1-a-.*    Maiupton.    Conn    06434 

H  Nr.rtheast  Utilities  Services  Co..  Selden 
Street    Berlin.   Conn    06037. 

A  William  O  Hughes.  National  Assocla- 
Urm  of  Kpdprul  VVforlnarlans    Suite  836    1522 

K    Street    .N-W      Wa-sh  in^;!  -  r:     l><-    20005 


B  National  AsMjciation  o.'  li  >  ).  Vet- 
erinarians. Suite  836.  1511  K  .s::i.  .\W  , 
Washington.  DC   30005 

D.   (6)  110731. 

A  Edward  L  Hule.  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza   North.   Wheaton,  Md    20903 

B  N.itlonal  A.ssocUtlon  of  Air  TrafHc  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md    20902 

D     (6)    $5.81196       E.    (9)    $1.530  53 

A  David  C  Hull.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite  700. 
Washington   DC  30005 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
PO    Box   12285    .Memphis.  Tenn    38112 

n      6  J  $225. 

A  Ifanker-Fedrlc.  PO.  Box  1837.  Roswell, 
N    .Mpx    88201 

B  Uavid  Fasken.  c  o  Whitaker  &  Brooks, 
608  First  National  Bank  Building.  Midland. 
Tex    79701 

D    (6)    $47,025       E    (9)    $2,253  14 

A  A  Trumjin  Hunt.  Jr  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council.  PO  Box  43,  Jackson  Miss 
39305 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street   NW      W.ishlngton.   DC    30037. 

D    (6i    *^Hl         y    (9)  $1.41689 

A  Acacia  G  Himt.  Suite  850,  3020  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washlngon.  DC  2'>006 

B  American  Banker.s  A"i.<;oclatUin,  Suite 
850.  3020  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC 
20006 

D    (6)  $71  25      E    (9)  $3.40 

A  Harriet  Hunt.  83  Second  Street.  San 
Francl.sco.  Calif   94105 

B  The  Trust  for  Public  Land  83  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif    04I05 

D     (6)    $1,177      E.    (9)    $1,645.69. 

A  Richard  M  Hunt,  Suite  1009.  Connec- 
ticut Building,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington    DC   20036 

B  NL  'ndustrles.  Jnc  .  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Amerlca.s,  New  York.  N.Y.  10030 

D    ( fi  1   $2  968 

.•\  K.I.:  .■  •:  Hunter.  Coast  Action.  918  P 
Street  NW  .  Suite  310,  Washington.  DC 
20004 

B  Coast  Action  918  F  Street  NW  Suite 
310.  Washington.  DC  30001 

D    (6)  $1875 

A  Kenneth  Hunter  Coast  Alliance.  918  F 
Street  NW  Suite  310.  Washington  DC 
30004 

B  Coast  Alliance  918  F  Street  NW  Suite 
310.  Washlnatrn.  D  C  20004 

D.    (6)    $1,875       E     (9)    $8  25 

A.  Michael  M  Hu-ite-  'ntern<\»lonal  Tele- 
phone ,t  Telegraph  Corp  .  1707  L  Street 
NW  ,   WasMngton    DC    3''0.16 

B  International  Telephone  .v  TelcRrapli 
Corp  .  320  Park  Aveuue   New  York    N  Y    10022 

D     (6)    $1,500       E     (9)    $65 

A  Milton  F  Huntington  Maine  Petroleum 
Asooclstlon.  283  Water  Street,  Augusta 
Maine  04330 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street   NW  ,    WashliiKton     DC    30037 

D.    (6)    $88      E     (9)    $77  85 

A  Hunton  *  Williams.  PO  Box  1535,  Rich- 
mond.  Va    23313 

B  The  Business  Roi<ndtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York    NY    10017 

D    (6)    $4.857  50      E    (9)    $878  39 

A  Hunton  A-  Williams.  PO  Box  1535.  Rich- 
mond  Va   23212 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1 140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washln-toi    D  r    20036 

D     (6)    $1.63750       B     (9)    $'.44  12 


A  John  Edward  Hurley,  lioi  New  Hamp- 
.vhlre  Avenue  NW  .   Wa.shlngion.   D  C    20037. 

A  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  ,  No  107.  Washington  DC 
20037 

B  National  Association  for  Free  Enterprise. 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  No  107 
Washington.  DC   20037 

A  Raymond  D  Hiirley,  One  Farragut 
Soiiare   South.    Washington,    DC.   20006 

B  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp  .  Flber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo.  Ohio  43659 

A.  Benjamin  Melvin  Hurwltz.  The  Coastal 
Corp.  1333  New  Hamp.shire  Avenue  NW . 
Suite  205.  Washington.   DC    20036. 

B  The  Coastal  Corp  .  Nine  Oreeiiway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex    77046 

D     (6)    $300       E     (9|    $20 

A  John  F  Hussev  Monsanto  Co.  1101 
17th   Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC    20036 

B  Monsanto  Co  .  80  North  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St   Louis.  Mo  63166 

D.    (6)    $500       E     19)    $17576. 

A  Dewey  M  Hutchlns.  Jr  .  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Was.h- 
ington.  DC  200oi6 

B  Eastman  Kodak  Co  .  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  N  Y    14650 

D.    (6)    $400      E     (9)    $304. 

A  Philip  A  Hutchinson.  Jr.  Volkswagen 
of  America.  Inc  475  L  Enfant  Plaza  SW  . 
Suite  3450.  Washington.  DC    30034 

B  Volkswagen  of  Amcrlra  Inc  27«ai 
Parkview  Boule\a;tl    Warrrti    .Ml   h    4R'i'i2 

D    (6)  $250 

A.  Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC    30036. 

B    Common    Cause,    3030   M   Street    .nvv. 
Washington,  DC   20038 
D    (G)  $4,400 

A  Robert  D  Hynes,  Jr  ,  National  Broad- 
casting Co  .  Inc  ,  1800  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC   20006 

B  National  Broidcastlng  Co  .  Inc  .  1800  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

D.    (6)    $500       E     (9)    $100  75 

A  John  lacclo.  Seafarers  Ir.ternatlonal 
Union,  AOLIW  District,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Room  510.  Washington,  DC    20006 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  AGLIW 
District.  815  16th  Street  NW  .  Room  510. 
Washington.  DC    20006 

D    (6)  $2,125. 

A  ICX  Aviation.  Inc.  1 101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Suite  705.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

^  :n(       Inc.    1130  Connecticut   Avenue 

■.W  \Va^hlngton.   DC    20036 

H  Republic    of    Turkey.    1606   23d    Street 

NW  Washington    DC    2(Xi08 

D  (6)    $4.24685 

A  John  K  Iglehart  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan.  Inc  .  900  17th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC    20006. 

B    Kaiser  Foundation  Hea'.th  Plan.  Inc. 

D    (6)  $8,000       E    (9)   »I  .W) 

A  Ronald  K  Ikejlrl  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  1730  Rhode  Tslarid  Avenue 
NW.  No    204.   Washington    DC    2o03fi 

B  Japanese  American  Citizens  league. 
1765  Su'ter  .STeet  .Saii  Francisco.  Calif 
94115 

D    (6)    •4   t;7  75       E    (9)    $'.'1  80 

A  Independent  insurance  At-ents  of  Amer- 
!•-•>  'nc  .  85  John  Street  New  York.  NY 
I  0038. 

D     (6»    J122  niH  71)       E     I  9      ?22  9 :!8  70 
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A  Industrial  Union  Department    AH    CIO. 
815  16tli  Street  NW     Washln^;!<  ii    DC    20006 
D     l6)    $17,35948       E     |9|    $1735948 

A.  Infant  Formula  Council.  5775  Pearhtree 
Dunwoody    Road     Soi'e    5oo   D.    Atlanta.    Ga 

30342. 

D     ifi)    $2  44,S       F     i9i    $872 

A  O  Con'.ev  Ingram  Als-.on  Mll.er  A.- 
Games,  35  Broad  .Street  Suite  1200,  Atlanta, 
Oa   30335 

B  Great  Anieri'ar.  Maria^;pnien'  A:  In'.e~; - 
ment.  Inc.  57T5  D  Pearhtree  DuUAood;. 
Road    Suite  600,  Atlanta,  Ga    30342. 

D    (6)    $3,762  50       E     (9|    $885  23 

A  Andrea  I.  Innes.  Coal  Bulldlnp,  Wash- 
lnt;ton.  DC    20036 

B  .National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washmpion.  DC    20036 

D.  (6)    $7,125       E     (9|    $420  78 

A,  Insulation  Contractors  Association.  90.S 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC    20007 
E    (9(    $500. 

A  Insurance  Financial  Affiliates  of  Amer- 
ica, 1166  Northwestern  Bank  Building.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn    55402 

D    (6)  $1.615  38      E    (9)  »'.  005  7! 

A,  Interlake,  Inc,  201,5  .Spr:iH:  Road  Oak 
Brook.  Ill   60521. 

E.  (9)  $14,152. 

A  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001, 

E    (9)   $39,43102 

A  International  Lont-shoremen  s  Assorla- 
tlon,  815  16th  Street  NW  Suite  104,  Wa-sh- 
ington.  D  C    20006 

D   (6)  $7,500,     E    |9)  $7  050 

A  International  Maritime  Associations 
Inc,  1800  K  Stree-  NW  Wash  np'oi.  DC 
20006. 

A.   International    Union    of    Brlrklnyers    k 
Allied     Crtftsiiieu.     015     K5th     Street     NW 
Washington,  DC   20005 

A.  Internationa!  Union  rnl'r-d  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  A:  A^'rlrultura!  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  .Jef- 
ferson  Detroit   Mich   48214 

D    (6)  $79,352  60.      E    i9i   $79  352  60 

A    Investment   Companv  Instl'ute     1775   K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C   20006 
E.  (9)  81,946  44 

A  Investment  Cotmsel  Association  of 
America  Inc  50  Broad  Street  New  York. 
N-  Y    1  0004 

A  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc  .  1500 
First  National  Bank  B!dg  St  Paul  ^!!nn 
55101 

D,  (6     $20  465  33       F    i9i   $10,809  97 

A  Wlinnm  A  Irvine.  1725  K  Street  NW 
Su;-er!f)7    Washlneton    D  C   20006 

B  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users  1725 
K  Street  NW  Suite  607.  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D    (6i    $600 

A  I'e!  Corn  ,  Container  Division  No  2 
Enibarradero  Center  24tli  Floor,  San  Fran- 
rlsro,  Calif    94!  11 

E    i9)   $1  065  38 

A,  Joseph  S  'ves  IBOO  Massachusetts  .Ave- 
nue   NW      Washlnw'on     DC     2O036 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C    20036 

D    (6)   $135 


A  Robert  A  Jablon.  Spiegel  &•  McDiarnud 
2300  Virginia  Avenue  NVV  Washington  DC 
20037 

B  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authoritv  o;  t!.e 
City  of  Fort  Pierce.  GainesviUe-A'.a)  l.iui 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  and  Se-vir 
Utilities,  Sebrlng  Utilities  Commission  Cities 
of  Hjmcaiead.  Klsslmmee.  Lakeland.  Starke. 
iHllahassee    Fla. 

D    (6|    $200 

A  .Mcner  !  Jackson.  National  Association 
of  Real  tst.ite  Investment  Trusts.  Inc.  1101 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  TOO  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B    National  Association  of  Real  E^ta'e  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc  ,   1101    17th  Street   .NW 
Suite    700.    Washington,    DC     20036 

D    l6i  $150       E    i9l  $60  90 

A  N'arv  Jn  Jacobi  3M  110!  IS'!.  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  .MiiiUf  <yta  .\!inii;g  A:  Manufacturing  Co  . 
3M  Center,  St    Paul,  Minn    55101 

D    (6)   $1,395 

^  Robert  L  James,  Bank  America  Corp 
18  10  K  STec!  NW  Suite  920  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  BankAnierlca  Corp  BankAmerlCR  Cen- 
ter  San  Francisco,  Ca'.lf 

E    ( 9  )   $94  52 

A  1  esile  A  Jai.ka  DOA  International 
Inc..  1225  !9;h  Street  NW  Washmgto:. 
DC,  20036 

B  DGA  International  Tn-  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton  DC  20036,  (for 
Government  of  Morocco    Rribnt    Morocco  I 

D.    (6)    $47  21       E     (91    $44  58 

A  leslie  A  Janka  DGA  International. 
'1,.-,  1225  19th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  DGA  International,  Inc,  '225  !9th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20036  (for 
Thomson -CSF(AUS  I  178  Boulevard  Gabriel 
Perl,    92240    Malakoff    France) 

A  Barbara  Diane  Stelgler  Jarrell  925  IStli 
Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC     20005 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors  Gov- 
rrnnien'  Affairs  Divislrn  925  1 5th  Street 
.NW  ,  Washington    D  C   20005 

D    i6)   $2,500       E    i9)   $354 

A  Thomas  Destry  Jarvls  529  Tennessee 
Aventic   Alexandria   Va   22305 

B,  National  Parks  <t  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, 170]  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20009 

D    l6)  $1,203  65       E    i9i  $30 

A  Philip  F  Jeh!e  1150  Connec'lcut  Ave- 
nue NW     Suite  3!0    Washington    DC    20036 

B  SmlthKllne  Corn  l^Oo"  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa    19101 

D    (6)  $200       E    f9t  $25 

A  Joseph  S  Jenckes  Abbott  Labnratiorle! 
1730  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  808  Washington 
DC    20036 

B  .Abbo't  Laboratories  Abbott  Park,  Najlh 
Chicago    I!!    60064  ""^ 

A  Linda  Jenckes,  1750  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Health  Insurance  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc,  17500  K  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC  919  Third  Aveniie,  New  York  N  Y  ;  322 
.South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

A  Jenkens  *  GUchrlst  2200  First  National 
Bank  Building   Dallas,  Tex    75202 

B  American  College  of  Emergencv  Physi- 
cians   PO   Box  61911,  Dallas   Tex   75261 

D     (6)    $7  565       E     (9)    $1,723  21 

A  Jennings  Strouss  A-  Salmon.  Ill  West 
Monroe   Phoenix    Ariz   85003. 


B    Shamrock  Foods  Co     2228  Nort!;  Black 
Canyon  Road    Phoenix.  Ar;z   85009 
D    i6)    $50 

A  Chris  L  Jensen  Florida  Petroleunr 
Council,  111  .North  Gadsden  Street  Talla- 
hassee   Fla    32301 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
Street  .NW     Washington    DC    20037 

D,    (6)    $1,040  18,      E     (9)    $:403  80 

A   Jensen,  Sanders  &  McConneli    244  Mary- 

laiid  Avenue  NE     Washington,  DC    20002 
B   Cijunty  of  Orange    10  Civic  Center  Piaza 

Santa  Ana,  Calif    92701 

D    .61    $7,917,      E    i9)    $4  407 

A  Jensen  Sanders  &  McConneil  244  Mary- 
land Avt 'lue  NE  Washington    DC   20002 

B  Orange  County  Trai'.sportation  Commis- 
sion. 1020  North  Broadway,  Santa  Ana.  Calif 
92701 

D    (61   $1,375,      E    (9)   $522 

A  Guy  E  Jester  J  S  Alberlcl  Construction 
Co,  2150  Klenlen  Avenue  St  Louis  Mo 
63121 

B  Association  for  the  Improvement  cf  the 
Mississippi  River  ID  Broadway  St  Lculs  Mo 
63102 

A  Charles  E  Joecke!  Jr  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  Wash- 
ington   DC    20024 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans  3725  Alex- 
andria  Pike,   Cold   Spring    Ky    41076 

D     )6l    $8  601       E     (9)    $662  32 

A  Ronald  P  Johnsen  Colum.bla  Gas  Sys- 
tem Service  Ccrp  ,  1625  I  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20006 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  2C 
Montchanin  Road    Wilmington    Del.  19807. 

D    (6)    $175       E    (9)    $337,67 

A  Bruce  T  Johnson  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
r.O    Eas'    42d    Street     New    York     NY     10):  :7 

B  Bowery  Savings  Bank  IJO  East  42c! 
Street    New  York    NY    100:7 

D     i6!    $12,500       E     i9)    $1!  667  61 

A  David  H  Johnson  Mississippi  Petroleum 
Council    PO    Box  42    Jackson    Miss    39205 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  210!  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

A  Jess  Johnson  Jr  She!!  Ol]  Co  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  KW  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Shell  Oil  Co  One  Shell  Piaza  P  O  Box 
2463    Houston    Tex    77001. 

n    (6)    $500, 

A  John  B  Johnson  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  PO  Box  4220  Montgorr.ery  Ala 
36195 

B  Am.erlcan  Peiirlcum  Institute  2101  L 
Street   NW     WashI.--ton    DC    2O037 

D     '6      $985  79       E       <9)    $8!"  75 

A  Radv  A  Johns-n  Standard  Ol!  Co  lOOC 
'fi'h  Street  NW  No  500  Wash::-.?:  or.  DC 
20036 

B  Standard  O'.'.  Cc  2C0  Randolph  Drive 
Chicago    r.l    60610 

D     .  6  I    $800       E     .  9  i    $24 

A  Reuben  L  Johns-n  :0!2  :4th  St-ee' 
NW  Washington    DC    20005 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cc- 
Operitlve  Union  of  America  National  F.irm- 
ers  Union)  Denver.  Colo  80251  !0!2  14th 
S-reet    NAV      Washington     DC     20005 

D     $7  66!  52       E     i9l    $!!4  94 

A  Rl'-hard  W  .lohnscn.  Jr  NaMona:  Head- 
quarters ^•ar!ne  Cor-s  leaeue  i;0Marv:and 
Avenue  NE     Box  43    Washington    D  C    2O0-'2 

B    Vatlona;    Heartc'ar'ers     Marine    Coris 
League    933  Nrr-h  Kenrr.ore  Street    Suite  32! 
Arlington    Va    22201. 
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N<>ve))iber  Jl,   I'.iso 


A    Richard  W   J^hMMI.  Jr  .  National  Com- 
inlssiiinea  omcera.  AMoeiatlon  of  the  USA 
110    Msrvlaiid    Avesiue    NE  .    Box    143.    Wash- 
liiKtoi\.    DC    30002 

B    Noii-ComnUssi,  iifd   OHlcers   Asaociatlon 
r    ihe    USA     (NCOAi    PO    Bon   33610.   S»n 
Aiitmil  1,  Tex    T823J 

D     ( ti  I    »J  ()<J7  26       E     1 9  )    » 1 36  3 1 

A  Spein^r  A  Johnson.  Paperboard  Parkag- 
:ng  eoiUKil  1800  K  Street  SW  No  600 
WashiiiKton    DC"   20006 

B  Pape.-t)oard  Packaging  Covmcil  1800  K 
Street   NW      No    600.  Washington.  DC    .'(HRlt; 

.A  Stnnlf  1  .!  'tiMson  Texaco  Inr  1050 
!7th  Street  NW     Washington.  D  C   20036 

B  Texaco  Inc  20CO  Westche-^er  Ar?!..- 
White  Plains    N  Y    10650 

U     (Si     »200 

A  I!;e..d..re  John.i.in  A.  Co.  788  National 
Press    It  i!. ling     Wa.shlUtjtoiv   DC    200(5 

b  c  ,  alitlon  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft  786 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20U45 

D     (61    5.75440 

A  William  Johnson.  Consumers  Power  Co  . 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1130, 
Wiishlngton    DC    30036. 

B  Consumers  Power  Co.  213  West  Michi- 
gan Avenvie   Jack.soii    .Mu  h    49201 

D     1 6 1     »600 

A    J  vmes     I)      Johnston      General     Motors 

Corp  ififio  I.  street  NW  Washington.  DC 
200  Jfi 

B  Qener.'U  Motors  C.rp  )  )■»+  West  Orand 
Hlvd  .  I>trolt    Mir.h    48202 

D      >6i     »3.500       E     i9)     $5,021  21 

A  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c  o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  PO 
Box  5050    Greenwich.  Conn    06830 

E     I  Ji     $1   170. 

A  James  E  Jones  Jr  AllUnc*  Of  Ameri- 
can Insurers    1776  F  Street  NW..  WMhIngton 

D  C     20006 

B  Allian  e  of  American  Insurers.  30  North 
Wftcker  Dr:vo   Chicago   m    60606. 

D     (fl.    t87.'5       E     19)    $70 

A  James  E  Jones  Appalachian  Power  Co  . 
•»"   Krank'.in   Road   SW  .   Roanoke    Va    24022 

B  Appalachian  Power  Co.  40  Franklin 
Road  .SW     Rianoke,  Va    34022 


A   Mar'hft  E  Jones.  4  Loma  Alta   Lakeland 
Fla   31801 
B     Flirid.i    Phosphate    Council.    PO     Box 

55.10   Lakeland    Fla   33803 

A  Norvli:  Jones  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
1620   I    S'ree'    NW      WashinKtnn     DC    30006 

B  Reynolds  Me-als  Co  ,  660!  West  Broad 
Street    Richmond    Va    23261 

n  I fi  1  $250 

A      Randal!     T      Jones.     Na'lonal     Cotton 
Covinrll    of    America.    1030    I5th    Street    NW 
SoltB  700    Wa.shlngton.  D  C    20005 

B  National  Cotton  Cotin;:  r  Ame-lca 
PO   Box  12285    Memphis. Tenn     iHl..' 

D    (6i   II  425 

A  De  Sof  .  JorHan  EDS  Com,  239  Penn- 
svlvanlft  Aventie  .SE     Washlnston   DC  3OO03 

B  EDS  Corp  Ofnce  of  Government  Affairs 
229  Pennsvlvunia  Aven\ie  ,SE  Washing-  .n 
D  C    20003 

D     (6i   $132       E      ^1    »50  20. 

A  Donald  L  Jordan  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers  !77ti  F  Street  NW  Washington 
DC   20006 

B  Alllanre  of  Ainerl  an  In-nrers  20  North 
Wacker  Drive   Chlrago   i:i    r.ofioe 

D   ifi)  $1  000      B   (9)  $150 


A    James  V    Jordan  III    1    O    U.x  256  1    H:r 
mlngham    Ala   352o2 

B  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.  PO  Box 
2561    Birmingham    Ala    15202 

A  JefTrei  H  Joseph  Chamt)er  of  Com- 
merce of  the  I'nlted  .states  i « ;  ,s  H  t-':ee' 
.NW  .  Washington    DC    20o6J 

B  t'hanitie.'-  .'f  Ci  tntiHTre  of  the  I'nlted 
States.   !'  ;.^  H  ->tp.'-    NU      W.isnan;tu:j.  U  l 

l>      6  I    I!  .165       E    I  1)1   |lii4  60. 

A  Linda  Kline  Joseph.  1018  16th  Street 
NW     Washing!. ,n    DC   20036 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees 1016  16th  Street  NW  .  Uastuimlon. 
I )  C    20036 

D    (6)   »5,I5J  19       E    itf »  $123  10. 

A  K"::e:i  Josephson.  National  legal  Aid  .\; 
Defender  Association.  1625  K  Street  .SW  Sth 
Floor  WashlngK.n    D  C   20006 

B  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  A.sso- 
clatlon.  1635  K  Street  NW  .  8th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20006 

O.  (6)  $7,000      E.  (9)  •30.75. 

A  Marjone  J  Joslah.  VISA  USA.  Inc. 
1630  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  603.  Washington. 
DC  30006 

B  VISA  USA.  Inc  .  1630  I  Street  NW  . 
Suite  603.   Washington.   DC    30006 

A  Mary  T  Joyce  1850  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
■■'.O    Washington    DC    30006 

B  CF  Industries  Inc  Energy  Coopera- 
tive Inc  ,  Salem  Lake  Drive  Long  Grove,  111 
60047. 

O    (6)  $500      E.  (9)  $181  56 

A  James  N  Juliana  Branlff  International 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  340.  Wash- 
ington  DC   20OO6 

B.  Branlff  International.  BranlfT  Boule- 
vard. PO  Box  61747.  Dallas-Fort  Worth. 
Airport.  Tex    75261 

D    (6)  8687  30 

A  Robert  E  Jullano.  Hotel  &  Restaurant 
Employees  tt.  Bartenders  International  Un- 
ion 1875  I  Street  NW  Suite  450.  Washing- 
ton, D  C  30006 

B  Hotel  li  Restaurant  Employees  A-  Bar- 
tenders International  Union  120  F.a--  4th 
Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

D    (6)    $9.99996.      B.    (B)    »2  48^  t3 

A  Ruth  E  Jurnian  Glass  Pa.  k,n;:tiK  Insti- 
tute. 2000  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  b\^  Wa.shlng- 
ton    DC  30036 

B  Glass  Packaging  Institute  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  815.  Washington    DC    20036 

A  Ann  P  Kahn,  9303  Ponce  Place  Fairfax 
Va    22'i31 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  *  Teach- 
ers 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 
60611 

E    (9)  $9  55. 

A  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  k  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  1000.  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Phosphate  Rock  Export  A!B<xlatlon. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard  Tampa 
Fla   33607 

A  Donald  J  KanlewskI  Laborers'  Interna- 
•to:;,,!  I'nion  of  N  A  .  AFL  CIO,  905  16th 
-•'•■r-    .NW      Washington.    DC     30006 

H  lii!«.r.'rs  International  Union  of  NA. 
AFl    (  : ,s  16th  Street  NW     Washington 

UC      .i'KHr 

D    (6)  $5,224  i»8       E    i9)  $159.60 

A  Charles  W  Karrher.  Room  1702  M.dlai.r! 
Building.  Cleveland   Ohio  441 15 

B  The  Standard  OH  Co  (Ohio).  Midlat.d 
Building  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 16 


A  Gei.e  Karp;n.sk!  215  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SK     Was!i.].>:ton    DC    20003 

H  Congrrs-s  w,it.  I,  2  1 5  Penns\  h  ania  A'- e- 
nuebE     Wa.sl.il. ^-.ii    uc    2a<X)3 

D    (6i  $J  750 

A  Joseph  v.  Karth  Suite  4400,  475  L  En- 
.'.mt   Plu/a  SW     Washington.  D  C    20024 

K  .American  League  tor  Exports  A;  .Security 
Assistance  Inc  ,  ALE.SA  i .  Suite  4400.  475 
L  Enfant   Plaza  SW     Washington,  DC    20024 

U    I  6  I   115  000 

A  Josep»i  E  Karth.  Suite  4400.  475  L  En- 
fant p;a.-a  SW  .  Washington    DC   20024 

B  Ar  h,er-Ua:.:e;5-.Mid:and  Co.  PO  Boi 
1470.  Dfiatur.  Ui. 

D    (6)  $4  000 

A  Joseph  E  Karth  Suite  4400,  475  I  En- 
fant   Plaza   SW      Washington     DC    20024 

H  General  Electric  Co  777  14th  STeet 
.NiS     Washington    r  C   20005 

U      61  $3  000       E    (9)   »875  43. 

A  Joseph  E  Karth  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant   Plaza  SW     Washington    DC    2fX)24 

B  Pullnian  Swindell  Division  of  Pullman. 
Inc  .  441  Smlthfield  Street.  Pltuburgh.  Pa. 
15222 

D    (6)  » 1.500 

A  Jonathan  Katz  800  2l8t  Street  NW  . 
No  424  .Marvin  Center  Washington  DC 
30053 

B  George  Washington  University  Student 
Association.  8(X)  21st  Street  NW  No  424 
Marvin  Center.  Washington    DC    20052 

A  La-.vren  r  W  Katz  8281  Greensboro 
Drue    >'rLeai.    Va    22102 

B  Salflllte  Business  SvMems  8281  Greens- 
boro Drive   .McLean.  Va   22102 

D     l6l    $1  200       E     i9i    $34  55 


A  Linda  E  Katz.  nil  lyih  Stree- 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  Mil 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036. 

D.  (6)   83.366  23      E    (9)   $136  34 


N  W 


19tb 


A  Milton  M  Kaufmann  19102  Roman 
Wav.  Galthersburg    Md    20700 

B  Tlic  P\ind  for  Animals  Inc  .  140  West 
57th  Street.  New  York    .n  Y    10019 

D    i(j)   $3,000 

A  Everett  E  Kavanaugh  Cosmetic.  Toiletry 
&  FYagrance  Ass  .riatlon  Inc  1133  16th 
Street  NW  .  No    1200    Washington,  DC.  30005. 

B  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  A-  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation, Inc,  1133  15th  Street  NW  No  1200. 
Washington.  DC  20005 

A  Thomas  O  Kay  925  15th  Street  .NW  . 
Washington.  D  C    20005 

B.  Notional  Association  of  Realtors.  935 
15th  Street  NW     Washington    DC   20005 

D.   (6)    $2,500       E     (9r    $730  08 

A  William  J  Keating  725  15th  St.'eet  NW 
Washington.  DC    20005 

B  National  Grain  k  Feed  Association  PO 
Box  28128.  Washington    D  C    20005 

D     iCi    $45 

A  Howard  B  Keck.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Aiikteles    Calif    90071 

B.  Superior  OH  Co.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif    90071 

E    if))   $300 

A  Keck.  .Ma;:!n  A;  Gate.  8300  Sears  lower. 
233  South   Wacker  Drive    Ch'.cago,  111    60606 

B  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co  ,  1856  North  Kost- 
:.er  Avenue    Chicago.  Ill    60639 

A  W  M  Keck  Jr  ISO!  Avenue  of  the 
Slat-.  Suit*   1110    Los  Angeles.  Calif    90067 
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A  Teresa  A  Keefe.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW     Wa.shlngton.  D  C    20036 

B  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
200 1C 

D     (C|    $2,029       E     (9)    $8 

A     Patricia    Keefer.    2030    M    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B     Common    Cause     2030    M    Street 
Wash.ngton    DC    20036 

D     i6i    $3,750 


NW 


A  Vlrkl  R  Keenan  5597  Seminary  Road, 
Apt    1907S   Falls  Church,  Va  22041 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  ,  1620  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC   20006 

A  Robert  C  Keeney,  North  Washington  at 
Madison    Alexandria,  Va    22314 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  tt  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion North  Washington  at  Madison  Alex- 
andria   Va    22314 

D     i6i    $60  10       E     '9  I    $51  70 

A  Kc'.kl  Kehoe  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE     Washington.  DC    2OO03 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  DC 
20003  ' 

D     .6i    $3  750       E     i9i    $118  90 

A  Jefferson  D  Keith  8150  Leesburg  Pike 
Suite  1100    Vienna.  Va    22180 

B  National  Pest  Control  A.s.soclatlon  8150 
Leesburg  Pike.  Suite  1100.  Vienna.  Va    22180 

A  Robert  H  Kellen.  Calorie  Control  Coun- 
cil 5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite 
500-D    Atlanta.  Ga    30342 

B  The  Robert  H  Kellen  Co  .  5775  Peach- 
tree -Dtin  woody  Road  Suite  500-D  Atlanta 
Ga  10342  I  For  Calorie  Control  Council 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D, 
Atlanta    Ga    30342  i 

D       6)    $1,008 

A.  Candace  Keller.  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion 'f  Amerlra  Inc,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW     No   701    Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massarhusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
701,  Washington.  DC    20036 

D.    i6)    $2,900 

A  Don  Kellermann.  Times  Mirror  Co 
1875  I  Street  .WV  Suite  i:iO  Washington 
DC    20006 

B  T^mes  Mirror  Company.  Times  Mirror 
Squa.e.  Los  Angeles,  Calif    90053. 

D    (6)   $18,175.     E    (9)    $750 

A.  John  B  Kelley  Avco  Corp  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1200,  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  DC    20036 

B     Avco   Corp      1275   King   Street,   Green- 
wich, Conn    06830 
D.   (6)    $1,500 

A  Michael  T  Kelley.  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Corooratlon,  1700  .North  Moore  Street  Suite 
919,  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corporation.  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Suite  919.  ArUngttin 
Va    22209 

D    (6)    $224       E     .9      $196  50 

A.  Ty  Kelley,  National  Association  of  Cham 
Drug  Stores,  Inc.  413  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexundrla    Va    22314 

B  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores  Inc  ,  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria 
Va    i2314 

D     (6i    $1,500 

A  Stephen  S  Kellner,  1001  Connecticut 
Aventie  NW  ,  No  1130.  Washington,  DC. 
20036 


B  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociates. 1001  Conne-tlcut  Avenue  NW.,  No 
1120    Washington,  D  C   30036 

A  Carol  A  Kelly  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Suite  300,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, no;  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
300    Washington    DC    20036 

D     (6)    $234       E.   (9l    $86  45 

A  Earl  Kelly.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  4350  East-West  Highway,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  DC    20014 

B  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  900.  Washington 
DC    20014 

D    i6i    $26,000 

A  Einest  B,  Kelly  111.  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation,  950  L  Enfant  Plaza 
SW  .  Washington    DC    20024 

B.  Crmmunicatlons  Satellne  Corporation 
950  L  Enfant  Plaza  SW  ,  Washington  D  C 
20U24 

D     1 6)    $1,000       E     i9)    $281  40. 

A    William  F    Kennedy.   General    Electric 

Co  .  Fairfield  Conn    06431 

B  General  Electric  Co  Fairfield,  Conn 
06431 

D    i6)   $400       E    i9)   $900 

A    Jeremiah  J    Kenney    Jr     Union  Carbide 
Corp  ,      1730     Pennsylvania     Avenue     NW 
Washington.    DC    20006 

B  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

E    i9i    $396  63 

A  Robert  T  Kenney  Texaco,  Inc  1050 
17ih  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Texaco  Inc  2000  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plain?    N  Y    10650 

A  J  H  Kent,  Kent  &  O  Connor  Inc  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton. DC    20005 

B  American  Supply  Association  221  North 
LaSalle  Street    Chicago,  111    C0601 

D    i6,   $1,630       E    i9t   SI. 000 

A  J  H  Kent  Kent  &  O'Connor,  Inc  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  300  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20006 

B  Senlorcenters  of  America  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW     Cleveland    Tenn  37311. 

D    ^6i  $1  313  76      E    (9)  $1,000 

A  Vytautas  Kazlmleras  Kerbells  69  Cot- 
tage STeet.  Bar  Harbor.  Maine  04C09 

B  Aras  P'lycbnmo'or  Domain  of  Self,  69 
Cottage  Street.  Bar  Harbor,  Maine  04609 

D    >  6 1   $600 

A     Paul    A     Kerschner     National    Retired 
Teachers    Association    American    Association 
of     Retired     Persons      1909     K     Street     .NW 
Wa.shlnp-on,  D  C    20049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Assoclat'nn 
American  Association  of  ReMred  Persons 
1909   K  Street   NW  .   Washington    DC    20049 

U    i6i   $666  35      E    i9)   $37  94 

A  Robert  M  Ketchel.  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  777  14th  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C   20005 

A  Gilbert  W  Keyes,  PO  Box  3999 
Seattle    Wash    98124 

B  Boeing  Co  .  PO  Box  3707  Seattle,  Wai.n 
98124 

D    <6)   $482  85       E    !9)  $720  77 

A  Earllne  A  Keyser  7352  Lee  Hlghiiay 
Falls  Church,  Va   22046 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  ,  1620  I  Street  NW 
Washington   D  C  20006. 


A  Richard  F  Klbben  200  Park  Avenue 
New  Y  irk    N  Y    10166 

B  Business  Roundtable  200  Park  fvenuc 
New  York.  N  Y    10166 

A  Daniel  L  Kiley.  8  North  Jefferson  Street 
Roanoke,  Va    24012 

B  Norfolk.  &  Western  RR  Co  8  North 
Je.Terson  Street.  Roanoke   Va   24042 

D    (6i   $865,      E.   '9i   $579  78 

A  Kllpatrlck  &  Cody  2501  M  Street  NW 
Suite  500   Washington    D  C    20037 

B  F\irnlture  Rental  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, to  West  Broad  Street.  Suite  1331  Colum- 
bus   Ohio  43215 

D    i6i  $16425       E    i6)   $1,734  OS 

A  Margaret  A  Kl.mba;:  Route  1  Box  n8A 
Bealeton  Va  27712 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  1620  I  Street  NW 
Washington    DC   20006 

A      Kimberly-Clark     Corp       North     Lake 
Street    Neenah    Wis    54956 
E     1 9)    $463  29 

A  Richard  H  Klmberly,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp  1400  Holcomb  Bridge  Road  Roswell 
Ga    30076 

B  Kimberly-Clark  Corp  ,  401  North  Lake 
Street    Neenah    Wis   54956 

D       6.    $60       E       9;     $254  98 

A     Charles   L     King     .American   Council   of 
Life    Insurance.    Inc  .    1850    K    Street    NW 
Washington,   D  C    20006 

B  American  Couik;  of  Life  Insurance 
Inc,  1850  K  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20006 

D    (6 1    $160 

A  Dean  King  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
rie's A'so:lati2n,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

E    (9)    $1245. 

A  Edward  H  King  Walgreen  Co  200  WU- 
mot  Road  Deerfield.  Ill  60015 

B  Walgreen  Co  200  WUmot  Road  Deer- 
fteld    111    60015 

A  G  Jack  King  U  S  Air  Inc  ,  Washington 
National  Airport.  Washington   D  C   20001 

BUS  Air  Inc  .  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington   D  C   20001. 

D     i6)    $1,000. 


A  King  &  Spalding  2500  Trust  Company 
Tower  Atlanta  Ga  30303  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  825   Washington   DC  20036 

B  Bran-h  and  Associates  In:  ,  Sul'e  1630 
400  Colonv  Square    Atlanta,  Ga    30361 

E    -  9 1    $207  63 

A  King  &  Spalding  2500  Trust  Company 
Tower  Atlanta.  Ga  30303  and  1800  M  Street 
NW  ,  S'ulte  825    Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Palm  Beach  Civic  Association  Inc  235 
South  Country  Road   Palm  Beach   Fla   334B0 

E    <9\    $5-87. 

A  King  &  Spalding.  2500  Trust  Company 
Tower  Atlan-a,  Ga  30303  and  1800  M  Street 
NW  .  S  nte  825.  Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Trl-South  Mortgage  Investors,  1532  Dun- 
woody  Village  Parkway  Atlanta  Oa  30338; 
G-eat  American  Management  &  Investments, 
2350  Equitable  Building.  Atlanta  Oa  30303; 
CMEI.  Inc  ,  300  Interstate  North  Atlanta 
Ga   30339 

E     i9(    $557.44 

A    W    Russell  King    Freeport  Minerals  Co  , 
1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  No    301.  Washington 
D  C    20036 
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B    Freeport  Mliiprals  ('••     2(H)  I'art  Aveirip. 
New  York.  NY     hil«6 
D    1 6)    WOO 

A  Riiger  1'  Klnt;s.ey.  10801  Huckvllie  PUf 
Rockvllle,   Md    20852 

B  Americai.  Spee,h-Lan>{uah'e-Hraruig  As- 
sociation 10801  RockvUle  f'lUe  RockvUie, 
Md    20832 

D       61    »5  ^00       E     (  a  I    « 1  5 

A     Fran:.i    t,     Kinney.    7«    Pheasant    R  i;i 

NewuiKton   C'liin  061 11 

B  Northea.it  Utilities  Service  Co  Selder 
Street    Berlin    Conn    06037 

A  Janle  A  K'.rmev  B'.uni  \-  Nash  1015  18th 
Street  NW  .  Suitr  408.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Aldeii  Corr'iK'a'ed  Container  Corp  .  1 
Church   Street    Ne*   Bedford    Mass    03741 

A  Ja::le  A  K::inev  Bl'im.tNttsh  1015  18th 
Street  NVV  ?;uife  408  WashlnK'ton  DC 
20036 

B  J  Jt  J  Corrugated  Box  Corp  .  350  North 
Ma.si  Street    Fall  River.  Mass    02720. 

A  Alan  O  Kirk  II  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co  1900  Penn.s  Ivanla  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
lnK'ton. DC   20068 

B  Potomao  tlectnc  Iv.vier  Co  .  1900  Penn- 
sylvania .\venue  N  W  Washington.  DC 
20068 

D      8  :   193  80 

A  John  R  Kirk  Bingham.  Dana  &  Oould 
;00  Feder:il  Street    Boston.  Mass  02110 

B  Flrtit  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street    Boston    Mass   02110 

U      ')(   $125       E    i9i  $3  39 

A  Sally  A  Klrkpatrlck.  AlUonce  o'  *m»r- 
iran  Insurers  1776  F  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20006 

B  Alliance  of  .American  Insurers.  30  North 
Wacker  Drive   Chicago.  Ill   80600. 

D      fli   $688       E   $349  80 

A  Ralph  W  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW  ,  No 
700    Washington.  DC    20006. 

B  International  Paper  Co  Roor:  TOO,  1620 
I  Street  N  W     Washington    DC   20006 

D    ( 6 )    » 1 50 

A  Saul  B  Klaman  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  200  Park  Aventie 
New  York,  N  Y    10186 

B    National  ,\.s.s;Hlatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,    200    Park    Avenue     New    Y'ork,    N  Y 
10166 
D    i8)   $103  85 


.^  Catherine  B  Klarfeld,  Foley.  Lardncr 
Hollahaugh  it  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  Sul'e  1000  Washington,  D.C- 
20006 

B  Pho.sphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard  Tampa. 
Pla   33607 

A  Allle  C  Klelnpe'er  Jr  »)66  North  Street 
PC)    Box  2811    Ha'on  Bougp    I^    70831 

B  Louisiana  Bankers  Association.  666 
North  Street  PC)  Box  2871  Baton  Rouge. 
La  70821 

D      6;   »500       E    .9i   $88, 

A  Joann  KUmschot  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D    .6.   »3  638 

A  Richard  A  Kline  1100  17th  Stree-  NW 
Sul'e  313   Washmg'on    DC  20036 

B  Council  of  Active  Independent  oil  .t.- 
Qas  Prod\irers  1100  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite 
313    WashlntT'on    DC    20036 

D    i6.i  $6,781 


A     William     J      Klinefelter      Inited     .s;c--.- 
workers    ol     .^^lerl(•a      815     Uit.'i    bt.'i-«-t     N  A 
Suite   706     Washington,    DC     2001X5 

B  United  S'eei  Aorkers  of  .\riio: ..  a.  5  Oate- 
•Aav  Center    Pittsburgh.  Pa    15222 

U    ifSi   18  125  70 

A  John  J  Klocko  III  E  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  iV  Co.  1701  Pennsylvania  A.enue 
NW  ,  Suite  lliOWashlngton    DC    2(K)oti 

B  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co  1007 
.Market  Street    Wilmington    Del    1  <8;i8 

E    (9     »5fi2  47 

A  Jttim's  E  Kneale  Lockheed  Corp  2,i.i5 
South  Me.ide  Street    Arlington    Va    2^2'^ 

B  Lockheed  Corporation.  PO  Box  551 
Burbank.  Calif  91S30 

D    If.  1   $820       E    i9i   $248  7.<J 

A  Qary  U  Kr.U'Ut  Anieri^  .^n  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  S'ree'  NW  Washington,  DC 
2003  J 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  1930  N  Street 
NW     Washington   DC  20038 

D.  (6)  (3385       E.  (9)  $735. 

A  Keith  R  Knoblo^k,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1930  N  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC    20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  1930  N  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20036 

O   i6)  »5»      E   (9)  $3  10 

A,  John  C  Knott.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc.  Burlington  Northern  Station.  Casper 
Wvo  83801 

B  Burlington  Northern  Inc  ,  176  East  Fifth 
Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn  55101 

A  C  Neal  Knox.  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C  30036. 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
ICOO  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC  30036 

D   (6)  S1.575 

A  John  S  Knox.  Jr  ,  168  16th  SUeet  NW 
Atlanta,  Oa  30318 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NVV     Atlanta   Ga   30318. 

D    |6|  »25 

A  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr  .  Sears  Roebtick  *  Co 

1211  Connecticut  Avenvie  NW  Suite  802 
Washington.  DC   30036 

B  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co  .  Sears  Tower 
Chlcarto,  111   60C84 

D   (6)  •3.000 

A  Ruth  E  Kobell,  1013  14th  Street  NW 
Wu.shln^;ton    DC   20005 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union  I  Denver,  Colo  80351.  1012  14lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC  30005 

D    l6)»3.946  14       E    (9)  $103  30 


A  Bradley  R  Koch.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW     Washington.  DC   20036 

B    .National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.   1800   Massachusetts   Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D  C  30036 

D.  (6)  ei38  35 

A  Oeorge  W  Koch.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  DC   20007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC   30007 

D.    (6)    $13006 

A  Robe-'  M  Korh  32.')1  i/.d  l,ef  Hv'hwiiy. 
S.il'e   .'j.'X)     Fairfax    Va    22'i  10 

B  Nstlfinal  Limes'-  in-  '.u-;' itute.  Tnc,  32.^1 
0;d  Lee  Hl^-hway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va 
22030 

E    (9j   $33  18 


A  Stanley  E  Kolbe,  Jr  .  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue. .NW     Washington.  DC    30006 

B  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
17J5  New  York  Avenue.  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C    201,106 

D     i6)    $2.749  30 

A  Ronald  K  KoUns.  420  International 
Square,  ia75  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
2OJ06 

B  Dia-Compe,  Inc  .  Cane  Creek  Rcjad  PO 
Box  798.  Fletcher,  N  C 

D    (6 1    $500 

A  Komlners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC    2OO0«5 

B  Aerun  Marine  Shipping  Co  .  Triad  OCR:p 
Center  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake  Success. 
N  '1      1.042 

U    «6i    $1,088  88 

A  K,  miners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street  NW     Washington.  DC   20006 

B  Colt  Industries.  Inc  ,  430  Paik  Avenue. 
New    York,    N  Y     10022 

U     .61    $2,045       E     i9l    $29  85 

A  Nicholas  Komlnus,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue    Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  US,  Cane  Sugar  Reuiers'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

D    I  6  I    $562  50 

A  WKUani  O  Koplt  Epstein  Becker 
Borsody  k  Green,  1140  19th  Street  NW. 
Washli^gton.  DC    20036 

B  .^merl^an  Assorla'lon  of  Pr.  tfs^lunal 
Standards  Review  OrganlzatKjns,  .Suite  214 
Cabin  John  Mall.  11325  Seven  Lfxks  Road. 
Potoma.-    Md    20854 

A  William  O  Koplt  Epstein  Becker 
Borsody  &  Green  1140  19th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

B    American  Health  Planning  Association, 

2560    Hun'lngton    Avenue      Alexandria,    Va, 
22303 

A  Stephen  Koplan  815  I6th  Stree*  NW.. 
Wa-shlngton    DC    20006 

B  American  Federation  t,f  Labor  and  Con- 
gres.s  of  Industrial  Organizations  S\5  16th 
Street  NW     Wa-shlngton    DC    20006 

D    if)  I   112,610      E    '9i   $291  53 

A  Horace  R  Kornegay  Suite  800,  1875  I 
Street,  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Tobacco  Institute  1876  I  Street  NW., 
Washington    D  C    20006 

D    -6)   $100       E    (9)   $7. 

A  Kenne-yi  S  Kovark  L'nited  Steel  workers 
of  Amerl-a  815  16'h  Street  NW  Suite  706 
Wust.lt.g'on    DC     20OO6 

P  Util'ed  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Ga-ewav  Center    Pittsburgh.  Pa    15222 

D    (6)    $8  125  70 

A  Michael  J  Ko'val^Vv  1120  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    D  C   20036 

B  Cigar  Association  of  America  Inc,  1120 
19th    Street    NW  .    Washlngt<,n      DC     20036 

D    (6)  $36       E    (9)   $50 

A  E  J  Kraharher.  Cincinnati  Mllacron. 
Inc  4701  Marburg  Avenue  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45209 

B  Cincinnati  Mllacron  'nc  4701  Marburg 
Avenue  Cincinnati   Ohio  * -^209 

D    (6)  $2,700       E    (9i  $270 

A  Mvllo  S  Kra)a  The  America:.  Legion, 
1608    K    Street    NW      Wa.shlneton.   DC 

B    The  American  Lettion    700  North  Penn- 
svlvanlB  Street.   Indianapolis    'nd 
'  D     iG)    $8  853       E     i9i    $4  143  85 

\  An-.'i^  Kramp-  Knnsas  pp"o'eum  Coun- 
cil 1414  Merchan*  Bank  Bulldlnc  Eighth 
and   Jackson   Streets    Topeka.   Kans    66612 
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B     American    Petroleum   Institute.   2101    L 
Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C    20037. 
D    161   $503       E    i9l   $629  51 

A  Stephen  W  Kraus  American  Council  of 
Lile  Insurance.  Inc,  1850  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
Inc.  1860  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D    I fi  .    $200 

A  Raymond  R  Krause  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B  Pnzer  Inc  235  East  42nd  Street  New 
York    NY    10017 

D    >6|  $450       E    (9)  $443  58 

A  Lawrence  E  Krelder  Conference  of 
Slate  Bank  Supervisors  1015  18lh  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C    20036 

B  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 
1015  18th  Street  NW    Washington    DC   20036 

A    The  Kroger  Co,   1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 
E    19  I   $5  185  81. 

A     .Margaret    Krome     Na'lona!    I  eeal    Aid 
,«;   Defeider   Association     1625   K   Street   NW 
Eighth   Floor    Washington,   DC    20006 

B  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
.soclatlon  1625  K  Street  NW  Eighth  Flo<jr 
Washington    DC    20006 

D     "61    $3  466       E     (9)    $16  90. 

A  L  Wayne  Krug.  Union  Oil  Co  of  Cali- 
fornia 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite 
800.  Washington   DC   20036 

B  Union  Oil  Company  t'f  California  461 
South  Boylston  Stree'  Lo^  Angeles  Calif 
90017 

E    (9l    $264  24 

A  James  S  Kr/ymlnskl  18O0  Massachu- 
setts   Avenue    NW      Wa.shlngton     DC     20036 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  CoODera- 
ttves  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

D     (61    $1  287 

A  I.lovd  R  Kuhi  Aerospuce  industries  As- 
sociation 1725  DeSales  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton    DC     20036 

B  Aeros-iace  Industries  As.soclatlon  of 
America  Inc  1725  DeSales  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
Ineton,  DC   20036 

D    -6)  $11,124 

A  Thomas  R  Kuhn  American  Nuclear 
EnerKV  Connrll  410  First  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First   Street   SE     Washington.  D.C. 

D    (61    $4  250       E     (9  1    $498  01. 

A  John  R  Kunferer  National  Association 
of  Home  Ma'uifacturers  6521  Arlington 
Boulevard    Falls  Church    Va    22042 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Manu- 
facturers, 6521  .Arlington  Boulevard,  Falls 
Church   Va   22042 

D     161    $530  50       E     (9)    $22  75 

A  Daniel  M  Kush  CertalnTeed  Corp  ,  1627 
K  Street  NW  Stilte  610,  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  CertalnTeed  Corp  PO  Box  860,  Vallev 
Forge  Pa    19482 

D    (6)   $500      E    ;9)   $21  70 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  Wes»  1200  15th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20005 

A     Labor-Management    Maritime   Commit- 
tee    ICO   Indiana    Avenue    NW      Washington 
DC    20001 

n    '61   $7  4.S0       E    (9)  $6,245 

A    Lah'^rprs'  I?-,ternatIonal   Union    905   16th 
Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006, 
E    (9)  $18,69688 


A  Phillip  Ray  Lackey,  823  15th  Street  NW 
Suite   1001.  Washington.  DC    20005 

B  International  Masonry  Institute,  823 
15lh  Street  NW  .  Suite  1001.  Washington,  D  C, 
20005 

D     16)    $3  750       E     (9 1    $2  006 

A  Philip  A  Larovara.  Hughes,  Hubbard  ^ 
Reed,  1G60  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Bristol-Myers  Co  ,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
WashlnJtoi.    D  C   2003t; 

A  Philip  A  Lacovara  Hughes.  Hubbard  <^: 
Reed  1660  L  Street  NW  W'ashington  DC 
20036 

B  Merck  &  Co  .  Inc  .  P  O  Box  2000,  Rah- 
\k  ay.  N  J    07055 

A  Philip  A  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  *■• 
Reed.  It60  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Pfizer.  Inc.  1700  Pennsvlvanla  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

D     161    $450       E     (9)    $9 

A  Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr  .  4406  Franklin  Street 
Kensington.    Md     20795 

B  Laclede  Gas  Co  ,  720  Olive  Street.  St 
Louis,  .Mo    63101 

D    (6)  $7,500       E    (9)  $78 

A  Walter  B  Lae.'slg.  1015  15th  Street  NW  . 
Suite   1100,  Washington,  DC    20005 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc.  1101  Seventeentn 
Street   NW  .   Washington,   D  C    20036 

D      (Cl     $2,242  50       E      i9)     $191  25 

A  Sandra  L  LaFevre  Nationwide  Insur- 
an-e  Cos  A:  AfTillRtes.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
n-.ie  NW  ,  Washington  DC  20036 

B  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos  A:  Afflllates 
1    Nationwide   Plaza,   Columbus.   Ohio   43218 

D    (6)  $500 

A    Sarah  M    Laird    League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  Slates.  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  Leaeue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW  ,  ■Washington.  DC 
20136 

D    (61   $3  627       E    i9>   $72 

A  Lake  Carriers'  As-soclatlon.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building    Cleveland.  Ohio  44113 

A  David  F  Lambert  III,  Suite  1101,  2001 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va 
22202 

B  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  As- 
sociation, Suite  1101,  2001  JefTerson  Davis 
Highway    Arlington,   Va    22202 

D     161  $10,665 

A  David  M  F  Lambert  1025  Connecticut 
Avpiiue  NW  ,  Suite  900,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Serv- 
ices   1727  Locust  Street,  St    Louis,  Mo    63103 

A  David  R  Lambert.  The  National  Grange 
1616   H   Street   N'"W  ,   Washington    DC    20006 

B  The  National  Granee,  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    D  C   20006 

D    (61   $824, 

A  C  Peter  Lambos  Lorenz,  Finn  Olardlno 
&  Lambos  25  Broadway.  Suite  1755,  New- 
York,  N  Y    10004 

B  New  Y'ork  Shipping  Association  Inc  80 
Broad  Street   New  Y'ork,  N  Y    10004. 

D    (6)   $7,500       E    (9)   $170 

A  Stephen  K  Lambrlght  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  Suite  502.  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  Anheuser-Busch  Cos  .  Tnc  ,  721  Pesta- 
107zl  Street   St   Louis  Mo  63118 

E    (9)  $10. 


A  Phil  M  Landrum  PO  Box  100  Jasper 
Ga    30143 

B  Great  Ameriran  Mar.age.Tient  i:  Invest- 
ment,  100  Peachtree    .Atlanta    Ga    31313 

A  D:i\id  W  Landsidle  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1719  Route  10  Par- 
sippany   N  J   07054 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
177C   F  Street    NW      Washington,  DC    20006 

D    :6i    $600       E    .&,:    $239  76 

A  Karl  S  Landsirom  510  North  Edison 
Street    Arlington    Va   22203. 

B  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc  ,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rav,  Calif  90291 

D      6,1   $750       E    (9i  $110 

A    Lane  ii  Edson    1800  M  Stree'  NW     Suite 

400   S<nith     Washington    DC    20036 

B    City  of  Baltimore    Mayor  William  Don- 
ald  Schaefer,   OtTice   of   the   Mayor    260   Cltv 
Hall    Baltimore    Md    21202 
D    161   $2  000 

A  Lane  &  Edson  Suite  400  S  1800  -V 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 
Suite  614  1133  15th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20005 

D    i6i    $450 

A  Lane  &•  Edson,  1800  M  Street  NW  Suite 
400   South    Washington    DC    20036 

B  National  Assoclatloii  of  Home  Manu- 
fa-turers,  6521  Arlington  Boulevard  Falls 
Church,  Va    22042 

D    (6-   $650       E    (9  I   $41  35 

A  Lane  k  Edson  Suite  400  S  1800  .M 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

n  National  Leased  Housing  Associa' l-r. 
Suite  400  S  1800  M  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C   20036 

D    (61  $450 

A  Laurence  F  Lane  1050  :7tl-.  Street  NW 
Suite  770    Washmg'on    DC    20036 

B  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging  1050  17th  Street  NW  Suite  770 
Washington    DC    20036 

D    161   $975       E    (9i  $38 

A  Michael  S  Lang.  American  Productivity 
Center,  Inc  .  1700  West  Loop  South  No  210, 
Houston,  Tex  77027 

B    American  Productivity  Center   Inc  ,  1700 
West    Loop    South.    No     210     Houston,    Tex 
77027 

A  R  Josh  Lanier  400  North  Capitol  Street 
Suite  323    Washington    DC    20001 

B  Leggett  Lanier  &  Associates  400  North 
Cailto!  Street,  Sul'e  323  Washington  DC 
20001  (For  Shellfish  Institute  of  North 
America,  400  North  Capitol  Street.  'Washing- 
ton, DC  20001  , 

D     161    $4,600 

A  Robin  W  Lanle'  Na'lonal  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  No    700    Washington    DC    2003? 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  3!st  Street    Ne-*  Y'ork.  NY    lOOOI 

D    I  6  i   $100       E    i9i   $5 

A  James  J  LaPe'-'a.  Jr  LIUNA  905  leth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC,  20006 

B  Laborers'  Interna'lonal  Union  of  North 
A-nerica,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C    20006 

A  Wavne  R  LaPlerre  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenoe  NW     Wa.shlngton,    DC    20036 

B  National  Rifle  Avsoclatlo'-i  of  .America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC    20036 

D   (6)  $750      E   (9.1  $100. 
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A     ("lH'ord    V     l.al'laii'e     Clfiierul    Electric 
Co      777    H;h   Strert    NW      Si;;'.-    1 '  <X1    Wash 
m^t.ii    I)f    JOOON 

B  Ociieral  Kir  trirCo  JUS  E»»toii  luru- 
[jlKi?    Kmrnrld    lonn 

o  i6)  tea";  so 

A  J  Siepher.  Iiirkm  Intrriiatloiial  Taper 
Co.  11120  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  70o  Wnst.in^. 
UiM    DC    JOOOfi 

B  Iiuernati.iiwil  Paper  Co  1620  I  Street 
NW     Suite  700    Wtt.shin^:ton.  DC    3000fl 

D    '  «  I    tSOO       E    ,  9  ,    $  1  -'9  HO 

A  Keetl  I. arson  Naticuial  Rlffht  to  Work 
(•..iiinii'iee  8001  HradrtiM-k  Rrt  No  BOO 
Sp'.M  ;nflcl    \'a    T2\M1 

H  N.itiiiiuil  R!^:ht  to  Work  Committee 
800!    llrnddi"  k    H<\      N^    «00.  Sprlngneld    Va 

A  laSalle  Natlnnal  Bank  135  So\ith  La- 
Salle  S'reet   rhlrago   111   60600 

A  IiiArfi.if  ('  Iii-ver  Clues  Service  Co, 
IfifO  I,  Street  NW  No  .'07,  Washington.  DC 
JOOl'l 

B  Cities  SerWi-e  Co  infiO  L  Street  NW  . 
No     207.   Wa.shlii^;toii     DC     20036 

A  Cilciin  T  l.asl.li'V  Amertriui  Automo- 
1)110  A,'..s(.(  ladoii  Bill  Oatelv'use  Road  Falls 
Chiir:  h    Va   22047 

B  American  Automobile  AsBOi-latlnn  8111 
GatehoMse   Road.   Falls  Cliiiroh.    Va    22047 

A  Theodore  A  l.attanylo  1 600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW     Wa.sh!nK'"n    DC    20036 

B  Natloiui!  Rifle  Assoc  la' !i -n  of  Amerla 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washliitjton 
D  C    30036 

D     i6)    «648 

A  Ixjiils  T  Laun.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y    10016 

B  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  ,  2e0 
Miullson    Avenue     New   York.   N  Y     10016 

A  Dennis  I.avallee  National  Ag«oclatlnn  of 
PUimblng  Heating  Cooling  Contractors  lOl'l 
30th  Street  NW  .  Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  National  A.vsoclatlon  of  Plimiblng  Heat- 
ing Cooling  Contractors  loie  20th  .street 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

D    ' 6  I   $225       E    ' 9  I   152  22 

A  Charles  B  l.avln  Jr  American  Subcon- 
tractors A.ssoclatlon,  815  ISth  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20005 

B  American  Subcontractr>rs  As«oclatlf,n 
815   15th  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

A  Kathryn  L«vrlha  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  1730  Nf  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

D     r«,    J2  086       E     >'*!    tn 

A  Jane  A  Lawlor.  American  Automobile 
Association  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls 
Church    Va    22047 

B  American  Au'omohr.p  A.ssoclatlon  8111 
Gatehouse  Road    Falls  Church.  Va    22047 

A  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  1730  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

D     (6)    -»21   193       E     (9)    »21   193 

A  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  21 Q7  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard  PO  Box  101 10,  South  LaJie 
Tahoe    Calif    9S73! 

D    (6)    »7  980       E    i9)    J953 

A  Kevin  R  Learv  National  Parking  Asso- 
ciation, 1101  17th  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  National  Parking  Association  1101  17th 
Street   NW     Washington    DC    20036 


A  John  I  Le  Berre.  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
W.i'.!i;!.»:'on    DC    2U0o'i 

B  Kaiser  Aluminum  A:  Chemical  Corp  ,  900 
17tti  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC    20006 

U     •6)    $2i>0       E    i9)    »36 

A  I-eH..e.r  Lamb.  Lelby  ■•»  MacRae  I'Ct.l 
N.-A  Hanipsiore  Avenue  NW  .  N'.i  1100  Wa.sh- 
lngt^.^n,  D  (,     .'no  u 

B  Ad  H  .  K.i,.  Shippers  Group  lUt  Ne* 
Hampshire  A\eiiue  NW  ,  No  1100  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20o,)f; 

A    Le   Boeuf.  Lamb.   Lelby  &   M«cR»e.    140 

Hr -rtilwai     Ne*   Y  >rk     N  Y      1.13.1  Ne*    Hamp- 
shire  Avenue   NW      Washington.    DC 

B  Underwriters  at  Lloyds  Ixjndon,  c  o 
Win  O  H.'  e;sni;'li  40'i  \l  Clurr  Hu.ld;:.^; 
Frankfurt  Ky  40601  c  o  John  Smith  I-ord 
Blsseil   fi   Bro<.>k.   115  LaSalle  Street,  Chlcap<^ 

I ; :    80603 

D     '  6  )    $20       E     I » 1    $5  62 

A  I«e  Tomey  &  Kent  1200  18th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Specialty  Advertising  A.ssoclatlon  In- 
ternational 1404  Walnut  Hill  I^ne.  Irving. 
Tex   750->2 

D    (6 1   $2  185      E    Mil   $8 

A  Robert  H  l,enar  20  0  I'  Street  NW  .  No 
708.  WoAhingtoii    DC    2001') 

B  Health  Research  Group  2000  P  Street 
NW      No    708.  Washington    DC    2003'> 

A  I.eggett  iJinler  and  A.ssc>cl«tes  40<J 
North  Ca.Ditol  Street.  Suite  323,  Washington 
DC    20001 

B  ShellR'h  Institute  of  North  America 
400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Wash- 
ington   DC    20001 

D     (6 1    $15  1.00       E     i9l    $6,000. 

A  Joanna  S  Lehane  112o  id-h  Street 
NW     Suite  :i.)3    Washington    DC    20O36 

B  Motor  and  E<nilpinent  M  iiuifacturers 
Association.  1120  IBth  Street  NW  .  Suite  333. 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     I  fi  1    $50       E     1 9 1    $50 

A     William   T    Lehner.   Montgomery   Ward 
fi   Co.   Inc.    1100  Connecticut   Avenue  NW 
No    530    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Montgomery  Ward  A  Co  Inc  .  1  Mont- 
gomery Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill  60671 

E    i9|   »50 

A  LeU'h'o!!  Cnnklln  Lemov  A  Jacobs  2033 
M  Sfee-  NW  No  8O0  Washington  DC 
2o<rtfi 

H  Adhesive  <t  Sealant  Council.  Inc  1500 
N'  r":  Wilson  Boulevard.  No  1117.  Arlington. 
\'a    22209 

A  lelghton  Conklln  I.emov  Ar  Jacobs.  2033 
M  S'reet  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Alarm  Industry  Telecommtmlcatlons 
c  .mmrtee  of  the  National  Burglar  and  Fire 
,*:arm  .'ssoclatlon  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Waxhln<'ton    DC   20036 

D     161    19  883  62       E     (9)    •6.53162 

A  I  elL?h'on  Conklln  I. em  v  and  Jacobs 
2033  M  Stree*  NW  No  800  Washhlngton 
D  C    20036 

B  American  As.sm  of  Nurse  Anesthetists 
619   HIgglns   Ri^iad    Park    Ridge    111    60068 

A  !e!g>!tf  n  Ccnklln  Lemov  A  Jacobs  2033 
M    Street    NW      Washlncton     DC     2on3fi 

B  American  Den'al  Assistants  Associa- 
tion 666  N  lake  Shore  Drive  Chicago  i;; 
60611 

D     '61    $1  71,)       E     (9.    $1  710 

A  lelghton  C'-nklln  Lemov  A-  Jacobs  20'i:( 
M   Street    NW      Washington     D  C     20O36 


H  American  Express  Co  1700  K  Street 
N'A'     Suite  702.  Washington.  D  C    2(XK)6 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacoijs 
2033  M  Street  NW  No  800  Washington  DC. 
20036 

B  City  A:  Regional  Maga/ine  .Association. 
2033  M  Street  NW  No  800  Washington.  DC 
20036 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacoos 
2033  M  Street  NW  No  8OO  Washington  DC 
2(X136 

B     Clorox    Co       1221     Hroad*Ry     Oakland 

Calif    94fil2 

A    le  K'lton  Conklln  Lemov  k  Jacobs.  2033 

M    STiT-    NW.   Suite   800    Washington.   DC 
2003') 

B  Family  Practice  life  and  Health  Action 
Research  instlt  ute  Inc  6 188  Oxon  Hill  R(jad 
<  u m  Hill    Md    20021 

A  Lelghton  C<  nklln  Lemov  K  Jacobs  2033 
.M    Street    NW      Washington     DC     2CH.)3« 

B  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450  Se.enth  Avenue    Ne*   York    N  Y    lOOoI 

O.    (0)    $1    I2.'<       E     )9!    $1   125 

A.  lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  A-  Jacobs  2033 
M  Street  NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  Fireman  s  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  I6O0  Los  Ciamo*  Drive  San  Rafael 
Calif    94911 

A  lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  A:  Jacobs  2033 
M  Street  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC 
20O3(i 

B  Tlio  First  Bcston  Corp  20  Exchanpe 
PUce.  New  York.  N  Y    10005 

A  I^elghton  Conklln  Lemov  A-  Jacobs  2033 
M  Street  NW  S\ilte  800,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  General  Atomic  Co  2021  K  Street  NW 
Suite  709    Waslungton    DC   20006 

D.    (8)    $1  417       E     i9i    $1  417 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  A:  Jac.bs  2033 
M  Street  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  24 
School  Street.  Boston    Mass   02108 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  I^emov  and  Jacobs 
2033  M  Stree-  NW  No  8O0  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Grocerv  Manufacture."  of  America  Inc  . 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  No  800.  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20007 

A  Lels'hton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacobs 
2033  M  Street  NW  No  800  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1420  Crestvlew  Aventie  S»al  Beach. 
Calif    90740 

A  lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  A-  Jacrbs  2033 
M  S'reet  NW  Suite  800  Washlticton  DC 
200,3  ft 

B  LIbertv  Communications  Inc  PO  Box 
700T    Eugene   Ores    97401 

D     (61    $4  277  25       F     (9  1    $3,083  12 

A  Lelehton  Conklln  I.emov  k  Jacobs  2033 
M  Stree'    NW     Washington    DC   2003« 

B  MC^  Communlca'lons  Corn  1150  17th 
Street    NW     Washlncton    DC   20036 

D    181   $20  154       E    (9.   $20  154 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  lemov  A-  Jacobs  203^ 
M  S'reet  NW  Suite  800  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Mlllcnm  Inc  Sul'e  5500  153  Fas'  53rd 
Street    New  York    NY    10022 

n    16)    $3  777  33        F    1 9)    $2  157  70 
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A  Lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  k  Jacobs.  2033 
M    Street     NW      Suite   800,   Washington,   DC 

20U36  „      , 

B    National   Association  of   Small   Bu.slness 

Investment   Corp.  618  Washington  Building 

Wa-.liin>:'on    DC    20035 

D    -6i   $25,000       E    19)   $200 

A  Irvuton  Conklln.  Lemov  A:  Jacobs.  2033 
^,   street    NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc  918  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
joOoti 

A  Lelghton,  Conklln.  Lemov  k  Jacobs,  2033 
M   Street   NW  .   Washington     DC    2003G 

B  National  Glass  Dealers  Association  lOOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  No  802.  Wasliing- 
ton    DC    20036 

A  Lelgliton  Conklln  Lemov  A;  Jacotis.  2033 
M   Street    NW  .   Washington     DC    20036 

B    ProfessL.nal    Air   Traftic   Ccntroller-  Or- 
ganisation    444    North    Capitol    Street    NW 
Washingt..!!    DC    20C01 

A  Lelt'hton  Conklln  I  emov  A-  Jacobs,  2033 
^I   S'reet    NW      Washington     DC    200iR 

B  Savlufs  Banks  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts 50  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass 
02 109 

A  Lelghton  Conklm.  Lemov  k  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Stree'    NW     WashlngUMi    D  C   20036 

B  TRT  Telecommunlcfttlons  Corp,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 
20006 

D    (6)  *a  9.(9  86       E    i9i  $8.568  16 

A  Lelghton  Conklln  Lemov  A:  Jacobs.  2033 
M   Street   NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc  1018 
Wes'  Peachtree  Street  NW  Atlanta  Oa 
30309 

A  Lelghton  Conklln,  I.emov  A  Jacobs,  2033 
M  Street  NW  .  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Universal  Medical  Laboratory.  Inc  .  2141 
K  Street  NW  .  Suite  108  Washington.  DC 
J0006 

A  Lelgfiton  Conklln,  Lemov  A  Jacobs  2033 
M   S'reet    NW      Suite   800.    Washington.   DC 

200  16 

B  Whey  Products  Institute,  130  Nortli 
FrauKlln   Street,   Chicago    111     60606 

A  Joseph  L  I^ltzlnger,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Seattle    Wash   98164 

B  Simpson  Timber  Co  ,  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Seattle   Wash    98164 

D  i6|  $217  50      E    (9)  $625  04 

A  Gilbert  I-eKander  1629  K  Street  NW 
No  801    Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Montana  Power  Co  40  East  Broadway 
Butte  Mont  59701  and  Washington  Water 
Power  Co    P  O  Box  3727  Spokane.  Wash 

D   (6i  $250 

A  Lvnette  B  Lenard  Dow  Chemical  Co 
1800  M  Street  NW  No  700S,  Washington 
DC 

B   r>c*  Chemical  Co  .  Midland.  Mich  486JO 

A  Earl  T  I^onard  Jr  Coca-Cola  Co  .  P  O 
Drawer  1734    Atlanta.  Ga   30301 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Co  P  O  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga  30301 

A  Lloyd  J  Leonard.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW     Washington   DC   20006 

B  lea^'ue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
S'ates  1730  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D    '61   $2  565       F    (91   $87 


A  Rodney  E  Leonard,  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute.  1146  19th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC   20036. 

B  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C  20036 

E    (9  I  $9. 

A    Charles  Leppert,  Jr  .  1801  K  Street  NW 
No   230.  Washington.  DC   20006 

B    Proctor  A-   Gamble   Manufacturing   Co 
301     East     Sixth     Street.    Cincinnati      Ohio 
45201 

D    (6)    $40- 

A  Richard  L  Lesher,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  1615 
H  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC    20062 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    l6)    $100 

A  Dale  Lestlna.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 1201  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  National  Education  Association,  120! 
:Cth  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

D     i6)    $1,88480       E     i9)    $145  60 

A  Ernest  M  LeSueur.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Arling- 
ton, Va    22209 

B  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America.  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del    19899 

A     Leva.     Havk'es.    Symington     Martin     k 
Oppenhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B    American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 
2  Broadway.  New  Y'ork,  N  Y    10004 

A  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington  Martin  k 
Oppenhelmer  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B   Boston  Edison  Company,  et  al. 

D     (6i    $12,043  80       E     1 9 )    $52  65. 

A  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Aven.ue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC,  20006 

B  Holv  Cross  Hospital.  15031  Rmaldl 
Street,  Mission  Hills,  Calif   91345 

A  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  k 
Oppenhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20006. 

B  Estate  of  Blanca  Rosa  Langenegger, 
AG  Service.  Inc  .  PO  Box  675,  Isi  and  Ware- 
house Avenue.  Sunnyslde   Washington  98944 

D    (6)   $1,000       E    (9)   $20 

A  I^eva.  Hawes  Symlng-ton  Martin  & 
Oppenhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  National  Association  for  Hospital  Devel- 
opm.ent,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

D     i6i    $900 

A      Leva.     Hawes,     Symington      Martin     k 
Oppenhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC,  20006 

B  National  Council  of  Community  Hos- 
pitals, 1735  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  710,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D    i6l    $4,820, 

A  Robert  J  Levering.  560  N  Street  SW 
Washington.  DC    20024 

B  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

D    i6)    $300       E    (9)   $100 

A  Harry  LeVlne,  Jr  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  General  Electric  Co  3135  Eas'on  Tur'^- 
plke    Fairfield.  Conn 

D     161    $515 


A  Manuel  Levlne,  6404  Elray  Drive  Suite 
E    Baltimore    Md    21209 

h  Wood,  Lucksmger  A-  Epstein  One  Hous- 
ton Center.  Suite  1630,  Houston.  Tex    77010 

D    i6)    $2,198 

A    Roger   N    Levy     1120   l9th   Street    NW 
Suite,  503,  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America  Inc  85  John  Street,  Nevi  York 
N  Y    10038 

D     i6)    $2  446,61 

A  Cathy  A  Lewis  llOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nvie  NW     Suite  900.  WaEhlngton    DC    2003C 

B  Vinson  and  Elklns  (for  First  City  Ban- 
corporation  of  Texas.  Inc,  Houston,  Tex), 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC    20036 

D    1 6)   $871  25       E    (9)   $24,80 

A     E     David    Lewis     Society    of    American 
Wood  Preservers   Inc     1401  Wilson  Boulevard 
Suite  205,  Arlington,  Va   22209 

B  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers 
Inc  Suite  205.  1401  Wiison  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington  Va  22209 

D      61    $130      E     )9)    $206 

A  Wm  J  Lhota  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW  ,   Canton     Olilo  44702 

B  Ohio  Power  Co  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW  Canton  Ohio  44702  la  subsidiary  of 
American  Electric  Power  Co  ,  Inc  2  Broad - 
wav   New  York,  N  Y    10004  ) 

D    161   $1  068  97      E      9)   $1,084  37 

A      Herbert     Liebenson      National     Small 
Business    As-sociatlon,    1604    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604   K  Street   NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

D    16)    $5,626 

A    Herbert   Liebenson     1604  K  Street  NV. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Small  Business  Legislative  Council  1604 
K  Street  NW     Washington.  DC    20006 

A  William  C  Llenesch  238  lOlh  Street 
NE  ,   Washington     D  C     20003 

B  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation 1701  :8th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20009 

D     «6i    $1.310  30       E     i9i    $31,75. 

A  Lllllck  McHose  k  Charles  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  850,  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

B  Neptune  Orient  Lines,  Neptune  Build- 
ing,   13   Trafalger   Street-   Singapore   0207 

D-    (61    $13,692       E     (9)    $179.21 

A  Edward  J  Lincoln  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

D    ;6i    $100 

A  Kathleen  M  Llnehan  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  No   700   Washington    DC   20036 

B  Gulf  Oil  Corp  PO  Box  1166  Pitts- 
burgh   Pa    15230 

d'  i6i  $260       E    i9i   $35. 

A  Linton  Mlelds  Relsler  &  Cottone  Ltd 
10:6  18th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  200  Washington 
D  C   20036 

B  Ambassador  Bridge  Cc  PO  Box  447 
Detroit    Mich    48232 

D    161  $1,062  50       E    iP.   $76  13 

A  Linton  Mlelds  Relsler  k  Cottone  Ltd 
1015  18th  Street  NW  Suite  200  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co  101 
West    Second    Street     Ashland     Ky     54806 

D      61  $342  60 
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A  Lltilon  Mlelds  Rrlsirr  .^  OMtOM;  UC- 
1015  18tn  street  NW  Suite  JUO,  WlMhlB(t01>. 
D  C    200JB 

B    Midlson  Qa.s  .t   E>otrlc  Co  .   100  North 

F«ln  hi;d  Siree'  H.>x  \l-\\  Miicllson,  Wis 
5J701 

U      «i    »74tf  7S 

A    I, In  tor.    Mle'.ds    Rflsler  k  Cottone.  Ltd  . 

1015  latli  street  NW  Suite  200  Washington. 
U  C    JOOJH 

B  The  Metrip>  iir.mi  Sa;il'arv  District  of 
Qrea'er  Chu-aK"'  '.On  Ea.s'  Kr;e  .'^•reet.  Chl- 
raK"    111    6061  1 

D    '6)    »4  746  2\       K    -Hi    »;t'l  75 

A  Linton  Mlelils  Relsler  \  Cottone.  Ltd  . 
1015  18th  Street  NW  Suite  Jmi  Washington. 
D  C    20038 

B  Northern  State.s  Power  Co  .  100  North 
Barstow   Street     Ehu   Cialre,   Wis.   54701. 

D      Hi  )    »1  037  5tl 

A    Mr. 'on    .Mleld^    Relsler  it  Cottone.  Ltd  . 

1015  !B-h  Street  NW    Suite  200.  Washington. 

D  C    .>0(1.tfi 

B  ()rei;<i:i  Oepar" men'  of  Transportation. 
rraiisp.ir'.^'loii    BiUldii-.K'     Salem.   Oreg 

D     fii   ».)  000 

A  !  lir.ii  Mlelds  Rel*>r  .<.  Cottone.  Ltd  , 
l'M.5  i8t;i  Street  NW  s  li-e  JoO  Washington. 
r  V   20O16 

H  S'a'e  (if  iJUii.  i.s  Ofp.ir' inent  Of  Trmns- 
p.  irtation  2:)00  South  Dirksen  Parkway. 
.Sprln>:nelrt    111    62764 

r>      fJi    $7  675  .50 

A  Mn-o::  Micdn  Relsler  &  Cottone.  Ltd  . 
1015  18'h  s-ree'  \'.V  Suite  200.  Wa.shlngton 
D  C    30038 

B  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Division  of  Water  Resources.  2300 
South  Dlrksen  Parkway.  SprlngHeld  111 
82784 

n    »ii  y\  •'o.'i      r  .o,  j4.i  2": 


A  Linton  Mlelds  Relsler  f<  Cottone.  Ltd  . 
1015  18'h  Strep'  NW  Suite  200  Washington 
n  C   30038 

B  Superior  Wn-er  T  u-h*  .<•  V<^:kit  Co  1330 
Tower   .Avenue    S upfr;    r    Wl«;    54880 

n      fli   »205  <)1 

A  Linton  Mields  Reisier  &  Cottone  Ltd 
1015  IRfh  Street  NW  .sure  200  Washington 
D  C   20038 

B  Wisconsin  Ele'-'rlc  Power  Co.  231  West 
MI|-hli{Bn    MUunukee    Wis    5.'i201. 

D    i6i   »,1  m  25       F    .9)   $14  52. 

A  Linton  Mlelrls  Reisler  .V  Co-tone  Ltd 
1015  18th  Stree-  \w  Suite  200.  Washington 
DC  20036 

B  Wlscon.sln  Power  A-  I  leh'  fv,  Madison 
Wis   5.1701 

D    i6i   S!  426  55 


A    I  Inton    Mlelcls    Rejsler  *  Cottone.  Ltd 
1015   18th  Street  NW     s  .;'e  200.  Waahlnirton' 
D  C    2O0Pi6 

B   Wlsron-sln  Public  Service  Corp  .  PO   B'  x 
700   Oreen  Hav    Wis   54305. 
n     Ri   »l   178  85 


A  Roher'  O  Lltschert.  11 U  19th  Street 
NW    Washington   D  C  30036 

H  Edison  Electric  Institute.  11  u  i9th 
.street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20038 

n      fi  I   t ;   ;  00       E    ( 9 )  $479  38 

A.  Andrew  Lltsky.   National   Cable  Televi- 
sion  A.vioriatlon     Inc  ,  918   16th  Street   NW 
Wa-shln^ton   DC  30006 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc  918  16th  Street  NW  Washington  D  c' 
20008 

D    i6i   $550 


A  WlliUn-,  E  Ll'.'le  Ford  Motor  Co,  815 
Connect  ii  ut  .^.enue  NW  Washington.  DC 
200U6 

B    Ford  .Motor  Co     l>earborii    Mich    481.21 

D.  (6i   |.(i-)2  5<i       E      Ui   $289  50 

A.  Roy  Llttlene:il  :  14  )  L  .s'reet  NW  Wash- 
ington, O.C.  20005 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  .^  Ret  readers  As.s  - 
elation.  Inc  .  1343  L  Street  .NW  Wa.sh;!.t;tcn 
D  C  30005 

D    l6)   »1.870       E    (9)   »110 

A  Da\!d  A  l.Uvln.  1111  19th  Street  NW'  . 
Suite  310    W'a&hlnglon    DC    20036 

B  Ktnnecott  Corp  I  en  Stamford  Forum, 
Slamtord   Conn   0f>9u4 

D      t\  :   $,So<j       E      u     }58  10. 

A  1-  K  li.iiid.iis  7r  ,  1313  New  Hampshire 
Aw;.  .,•   ,N  vV      •.V.i.s.>,.:.K-too.  DC    20036 

W  A-.a;:-.<  Fich.leld  Co  M 5  .South  Flower 
Stri-f    1-K-.  Angeles,  Call:    nou71 

A  H  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr  ,  General  Electric 
Co.  777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20005 

A  Harold  D  Loden,  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  1030  I5th  Stree-  NW  ,  Suite  964. 
Washington,  D  C   Jooo^ 

B  American  be^■d  I  r.iilf  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  964,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

O.  (6)  «4,000 

A  Nils  A  Lofgren.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc  , 
1909  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  300  Wa.shlngton, 
DC   30008 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc  300  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit.  Mich  48303 

E.  (9)  tieo, 

A  Long,  Aldrldge,  Hemer,  Stevens  &  Sum- 
ner, 134  Peachtree  Street.  Suite  1900.  At- 
lanta. Oa  30043 

B  Cable  AtlanU,  Inc  .  1038  West  Peachtree 
Street.  Atlanta.  Oa  30309 

E    |9|  »30  01 

A  Nlra  Hardon  Long  Smothers.  Douple 
Oayton  &  Lon?,  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  880 
South,  Washington,  DC   30038 

B,  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90013 

D   IS)  t5,625 

A  Robert  W  Long  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW  .  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N  Street 
.NW  ,  Washington    DC   30036 

D    (6)  $82  93       K      u     .j  lo 

A  John  H  Lonnquist  Jr  ,  Johns-Manvllle 
Corp  .  1035  Connecticut  Aven<ie  NW  .  Suite 
244,  Washington   DC  20036 

B  Johns-Manvllle  Corp,  PO  Box  5108 
Denver.  Colo  80217 

D.  (8)  tlOO 

A  Loomis  Owen,  Fellman  A:  Howe.  2020  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C  20006 

B  Association  of  Bituminous  Contracto.-s 
2020  K  Street  NW    Washington.  D  C  20006 

A  Loomis  Owen  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020  K 
Street  NW    Washlnston.  DC  20008 

B  Classroom  Publishers  Association,  2020 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20008. 

A  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  ic  Howe,  2020  K 
Street  NW    Washlnttton,  D  C  20006 

B  Industrial  Diamond  Association  59  East 
Main  Street  Mooreatown,  N  J   08057 


A  Loomis  Owen,  yi- .,::.. yi.  ,'.  H.cAe  2ii2fi  K 
Street  NW  ,  Wa,'ihini.'t..i.    1)(     2  lo  if; 

B  Optical  .Manufu  t  urtrv  .\nsi.  latlon.  190' 
North  Fort  Myer  Drue    A:  ,.;,►,••-  :,    Va   2220:) 

A.  Loomis,  Owen  Fe,lm.ii.  .V  Howe  2u2i!  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America,  1250  Hallandale  Beui  h  Boulevard. 
H;illandale,  Florida  33009 

A  A:  ,■.!»■  B  L.riier  Apt  1107.  757  West 
.Avenue.  Corner  Eighth  Street,  Mtam!  Beach. 
Fla  33139 

E    1 9 )  •23  »" 

A  lord,  Uuy  A;  Lord,  J.")  BroudAu-,  .Nt-w 
York,  N  Y    1O0O4, 

B  Phosphate  Chemicals  Ktport  A^soi  la- 
tlon.  Inc.  L'oo  Purk  A. (:,.<•  New  York.  N  V. 
10017 

D.    (6i     S1H8::  25       E      it),     $2'i0-' Ofi 

A  Ph.llp  J  I.:  ree  5o  lir-  adwav  .Nt' .c  York. 
N  Y    10001 

B  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 
10004. 

D    (6)  1300. 

A    Robert   E    Losch.   Lo'ch   A-   DePuv.   171B 
New    Hampshire    Avenue    NW  .    Washington. 
D  C  .  30009 
B    American  Dredging  Co  .  et  al 
D.    (6)    117,500      E     (9»    $2.599  72 

A  R  .hert  E  Losch.  Losch  &  DePuy.  1716 
Np  .    H.iri.pshire    Avenue   NW .   Washington. 

D  C     20009. 

B  Pelican  Terminal  Corp..  500  Jefferson 
Building.  Suite  2025,  Houston,  Tex  77002; 
and  Port  of  Galveston.  P  O  Box  328.  Gal- 
veston. Tex,  77560, 

D    (6)    $10,000,     E,   (0)    $2.150  33 

A  James  F  Lovett,  I80i  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington   DC  20006 

B  Westlnghou'e  Electric  Corp  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa    15222 

D     i6)    $500      E     (9)    $200 

A  James  P  Low.  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives  1575  I  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC    300C5, 

B,  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A  William  C  Lowrev  Shell  Oil  Co,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20038 

B  Shell  Oil  Co.,  PO  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex    77001 

D    (8)  $500 

A  Gerald  M.  Lowrle.  American  Bankers 
A,ssoclatlon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  WW.. 
Washington.  DC   20038 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D    (6)  $4,000. 

A  Freddie  H  Lucas  General  Motors  Corp, 
1660   L  Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20038. 

B  General  Motors  Corp  .  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Michigan  48202 

D     (6)    $303  71,      E,    (9)    $303  71 

A  Lucss.  Friedman  A-  Mann  810  IBth 
Street  NW  .  No    202.  Wa.shlngton.  DC    20006. 

B  Coushatta  TTIbe  of  Louisiana,  c /o  Ernest 
Slckey.  Elton.  La,  70632. 


A    Kathy  K  Luhn,  1899  L  Street  NW 
403   Washington,  DC,  30036 
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B  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
.America  Inc  ,  1899  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  403, 
Washington.  DC    20036 

D     ibl$58       E     l9)    $11 

A    1  umbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  ,  Long 
Or-oe    111    60019 
E    i9i   $2,894  09 

A  Milton  F  Lunch,  National  Society  o: 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa.s.iington,   DC    30006. 

B  Natloiial  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers 2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006, 

D    i6)    $1,000 

A  Christian  J  Lund,  1125  I5th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20005 

B   United  Technologies  Corp  ,  United  Tech- 
nologies   Building,     Hartford      Conn      06101 
1125     15th     Street     NW,,     Waihmgton,     DC 
20006 

D    .t>    $12,324 

A  Lund  Levlr.  &  Q-Brlen,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shington,  D  C   20006 

B  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York   N  Y    10004 

D     6i  $600  E    i9l  $19  73 

A  Lund  Levin  Ac  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW     Suite  406    Wa.shlnglon,   D  C    20006 

B  National  Product  Liability  Council  20 
North  Wacker  Drive    Chicago,  111    60606 

D,  (6)  $400       E    i9i  $74  80 

A  Lund  Levin  &  O  Brlen  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  Tj.o 
North  Ninth  Street    Allentown,  Pa    18101 

D     i6i    $3  076       E     !9l    $266  28 

A  Hind  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  S-reet 
NW     W-a.shington    DC   20006 

B  Shanghai  Power  Co  100  West  Tenth 
Street.  Wilmington   Del    19801 

D    i6  i   $350  75       E    i9)   $6  79 

A  Judy  Lvnch,  600  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Wa.shingt-n    DC    20001 

B  Institute  for  Public  Representatit  n 
600  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC    20001 

D    i6i    $425 

A  Timothy  Lynch  American  Natural  Re- 
sources Svstem  1899  L  Street  NW  Suite  500. 
Washington.  DC   20036 

B  American  Natural  Service  Co  One 
Wo<.,dward    Avenue     Detroit     .Mith     48226 

D    i6i   $1  500 

A  William  T  Lvons,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avei.ue  NW  Suite  700  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B    c:BA-GE:aY  Corp     Ardsley    N  Y    10502 

A  rimothy  C  MacCarthy  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  (f  the  United 
States  Inc  ,  1909  K  Street  NW  Suite  300, 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc  300  New  Cen- 
ter Buildlnp    Detroit,  Mich    48202 

D    ,6     $220 

A  Russell  MacCleerv,  1343  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20005 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation tnc  ,  1343  L  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC    20005 

D.  (6,   $800       E    (9)  $16, 

A     Jack    A     MacD<inaid     National    Council 
of  HealtJi  Centers    26fi0  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
No  915   WasMn'non    DC   20037 

B  NCHC,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
015   Washlneton,  DC   20037 

D    (6)  $862  50       E    (9)   $84 
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A  James  E  Mack,  National  Confectioners 
Association  5101  Wlsconeln  Avenue  Suite 
506,  Washington,  DC   20016 

B  National  Confectioners  Association,  3b 
South   Wabash   Avenue,   Chicago,   Hi    60603 

D    i6)  $19,875       E    (9)  $70241 

A  James  E  Mack,  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut 
Processors  Association,  5101  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue   Suite  60»,  Washington,  DC    20016 

B  Peanut  Butter  4  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation, 5101  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  504 
Was.ungton,  DC    20016 

D     i6i    $12,49998      E     i9i    $1,£9657 

A  James  H  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive 
McLean,  Va   22102 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  M:Lean,  Va 
22102 

D    (6)    $7,494.28       E    i9)    $500 

A  John  P  Mackev.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
Defense  of  Life.  Inc  ,  810  National  Press 
Building    Washington,  D  C    20045 

B  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc,    150   East   35lh   Street,   New   Y'ork,   NY 

10016 

D    i6i    $7,650  72       E    (9,1   $3,852  96. 

A    Marion  M    MacRae,  BarkAmerlca  Corp 
1800   K  Street  NW  .   Suite  920,   Washington, 
r\  /-•    20006 

B  BankAmerica  Corp  ,  BankAmerlca  Cen- 
ter  San  Francisco   Cailf 

D    i6i   $57  69       E    i9»   $68  03 

A  Edward  C  Maeder,  2550  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C  20037 

B  DGA  International  Inc  'for  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  Rabat,  Morocco),  1225 
19th    Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20036 

D    i6)    $1,120      E    (9)   $419  36 

A  Susan  G  Magaw,  1735  Je^ersor.  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  903-  Arlington,  Va    22202, 

B  Potato  Chip  Snack  Food  Association 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Suite  903 
Arlington,  Va   22202 

D    (6i  $450,      E,  (9)  $9  40 

A  John  F  Mahonev,  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC    20006 

B  American  Medical  Association  535 
North    Dearborn   Street,    Chicago,    I!'.     60610 

D    i6i    $3,710       E    i9i    $163  60 

A  Robert  L  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Wa,shlncton,  DC    20006 

B  Kal.ser  Aluminum  .*,:  Chemica'.  Corp 
900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

D    i6i   $200       E    i9i   $6 

A  F  Anthony  Malo.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Suite  1000,  Washington    DC    2000-i 

B    First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee  777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mllv,!"' 
kee    WIS    53202 

A  Andre  Malsonplerre,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1776  F  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton 

DC 

B    Al'.'ance  of  American  Insurers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111    60606 
D.  (6)  $310,     E    i9i  $15 

A  David  L  MalMno  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  706 
Wa^blnpton.  D  C    20006 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh    Pa    15222 

D    (61   $8,125  70 

A  PIchard  E  Mallory  2517  South  Dearlnp 
Avenue,  FYesno,  Calif    93725, 

B  California  Westslde  Farmers.  ;o60 
Fulton  Mall,  Suite  1115,  Fresno,  Calif    93721 

D     r6>    $4,408  25       E     i9i    $1,390  62 


A,  J.  Wilson  Malloy,  Jr  Eastman  Chemical 
F>roducis,  Inc.  1919  PennsyUania  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B,  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc  ,  PO 
Box  431,  Klngsport,  Tenn    37662 

D    ft,   $850       E.  (9)   $21-75 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va   22101, 

B  National  Coal  Association  i;30  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D    (6 1    $6,249-99       E    i9i    $52,60 

A    Armand  G    Manson,  1666  K  St.'eet  NW 

Suue  300    Washington,  DC    20006 

B    Bell   Aerospace   Textron    1666   K   Street 

NW  .  Suite  300.  Washington,  D,C.  20006- 
D    i6i   $2,470, 

A  N!anufactured  Housing  'Institute,  1745 
Jefferscn  Davis  Highway,  Suite  6::,  Arling- 
ton, Va    22202- 

D    i6i   $2,500-     E    i9  i    $170 

A  March  for  Life  Inc  ,  P  O  Box  2950 
Washington.  DC 

D,  (Cl   $2,237,05-     E      Si   $7,627  71, 

A  Charles  T  Marck  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co,  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  700  South 
WAshitipton    DC    20036 

B  Ihe  Dow  Chemica;  Co  Midland,  Mich 
486  40 

U      Gi    51,000       E     ,&)    $250 

A  David  J  Markey,  1771  N  St-'eet  NW 
Washington,  D  C    20036, 

B,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  .N'  Street  NW     Washington.  DC    20036 

D    i6t    $2,000      E      6 1   $725. 

A  Lawrence  D  Markley  PO  Box  3618 
Anchorage   Alaska  99501 

B  Chugach  Electric  Association  Ir.c  PO 
Box  3518,  Anchorage,  Alaska  9950: 

D       6)    $4,796  40       E     i6)    $4,685  16 

A  John  C  Marlln,  307  West  Nevada,  Ur- 
bana.  111    61801, 

B  Central  States  Resource  Center,  PO 
Box  477,  Urbana,  Ii:   61801 

D    (6)   $2,687  49 

A  Howard  Marlowe  815  :6th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  ana 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  815 
:6th  Street  NW     Washington    DC 

D    i6i   $-2  974       E    i9i   $331  99 

A  Chalmers  Marquis  955  L'Er.far.t  Plaza 
SW     Suite  72C0    Washington    D  C    20024 

B  National  Association  for  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW  Suite 
7200,  Washington   DC   20024 

D,  i6i   $250       E    .9)   $30 

A     Marshall,    Bratter,    Greene     Allison    & 
Tucker,     1140     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington   D  C   20036 

B  Abbotts  Dairies  Division  cf  Fairmont 
Foods  Co  ,  333  W  Loop  North  Houston  Tex 
77024- 

D    ' 6  '   $200 

A     Marshall     Bratter     Greene     Allison    i 
Tucker,      1140     Connecticut      Avenue     NW 
Wishing- -n    DC    20036 

B  ADP  Pension  Services  Inc  180  New- 
port Center  Drive.  Newport  Beach,  Calif 
92663. 

A  Marshall  Bratter  Greene  Allison  & 
Tucker,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
«treet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D,   (6)   $14,617,33      E    i9     S269-86 

A     Marsha;:,    Bratter,    Greene,    Allison    &• 
Tucker,     1140     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington,  DC   20036 
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B  The  Institute  of  Elertrlral  and  Ele'  - 
ironies  Engineers  Inr  145  Easi  47ih  Street, 
New  YorH.  N  Y    lOOaii 

A  C  Travis  Marshall  1776  K  Stree"  NW 
WaahliiK'on,  D  C    iODOrt 

B  Miitorola  Inr  ,  177fi  K  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    aiXRiB 

D      fii   » 1.500       E    i9)   $40 

A    L>ttvld')    NJar'in    Klriiherly-CUrk  Corp 

Nor-n    Like   Street     Neenah.    Wis    64956. 

B  Kimberl  v-C^arK  I'.irp  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah    Wix    .^49.^a 

D    i9i    JT'S       Em   »7:t  U 

A  IJonald   V    Ma.-t!r.    rxinald   N    Ma.-'ln  A 

Co.  Inc      488    Mad,so;i    Annie      Sejj    York. 

N  Y  1 002:i 

E  tn    |732 

A  John  U  Mar':n  Jr.  National  Retired 
Teachers  As»nria':.in  Amerl-an  Asxoriatlon 
r.r  Retired  Persons,  l'io<)  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington   U  C    20ii4ii 

B  National  Retied  Teachers  Association / 
American  Asuoriatinn  of  Retired  Person-.. 
1909    K  Street    NW      Washington,   DC.  20043 

D    i6i   1732  :<1       E    i9)   $23.10 

A  Thomas  A  M.i.'ln  2101  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C   200.17 

B  American  fetnUeuin  Instl'\ite.  2101  L 
Street   NW      Wttshlnnton.  DC    20037 

I)    '111    $2J5 

A  Jiisopli  J  Murtvak  Union  Carbide  Corp  . 
17)0  Pennsvl. miin  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
UC    20006 

B  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York    N  V    10017 

\  Marvland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.  001  North  Howard  Street  Baltimore. 
.VId   21201 

E    1 9  .   $81  72 

A     Mike  M    .Ma.saoka,  900   17th  Stre."    NW 
Suite  520    Waslilngton.  DC   20006 

B  Japan  Binoculiir  Manufacturers  Assocl- 
Htlor.  4.5  8  Ohvama-Kanal-Cho,  Ilabashl- 
Ku    Tokvo   Japan 

D    (6)   t,500 

A  Mike  M  Ma.sftokft  yOO  !7!h  Street  NW 
Suite  520   Wa.shlnK''on    DC   2ciii0i; 

B  Toyota  Motor  Sales  XT  S  A  Inc  1809  I. 
Street  NW  Suite  703  Wa.shln>;'on  DC 
20036 

D    i6i   $750 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  000  I7th  Street  NW 
Suite  520    Washlnk-tnn    D.C.  20006. 

B  West  Mexico  Vek-elahle  Distributors  As- 
sociation    P  f)     Ho.x    848     NoKRles     Ariz    85621 

D     n,  tsoo 

A     Sc/)f    A     .Mason     8137    East    Calle   Ca- 

mellft    Srottsdiile    .\t\7    85251 

B  Samaritan  Heal'h  Servlcf.  MIO  North 
Thlrrt  Street  PO  H,  x  J548'i  Phoenlx.  Ariz 
85002 

E     :;))    t5  355  80 


A     W     A     Mas.  11     442    Ontario     Shre'.eport 

B     Southwestern    Electric    Power    Co.    P.O 
Box  21106    Shrevep(;rt    La   71156 
D    I B  I  $82  88 


A  rillT  Mas.sa  III  National  A.ssnclatlrm  of 
Manufnrf  urers  1776  f  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  r    20006 

B  National  AssocIh' icin  i,r  Maimfacturers 
1776    F   Street    NW      Wa.shln^tnn     DC    20006 

D    i6|   $250 

.A     William    F  Mfts.smsnn     Dr     F'epper    Co. 

PO    Box  225086  Dalla-s   Tex    75.!fls 

B  Dr  Pepper  Co  PO  B..x  225086  Dallas 
Tex   75265 


A  Charles  D  Matthews.  1100  17th  Street 
NW  .  No   41U,  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B  National  <)rean  lndMstrlc^  Asssoclatlon. 
1100  17th  Street  NW  ,  No  410,  Washington. 
D  C  20036 

U    i6i   $1  365  47       E    (B|  $138.30. 

A  HeiOef  s  NUithews,  Box  72,  Mechan- 
ics'. Die    Md  .  20659 

B  Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority. 
P  O   Box  5150  Jacksonville,  Fla  .  32207 

D    '6i   $4  509  69       E    lB|  $60  60 

A  Herbert  S  Matthews,  Box  72  Mechan- 
irsvllle   Md   20659 

B  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace  6801  Rock- 
ledge  Drive  ,  Bcthesda.  Md  .  20034 

D.  (6)  •S.604  69.     E.  (01  $82  75 

A  Robert  A  Matthews.  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria  Va  32314 

B  Railway  Progreaa  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va  22314 

D    (6)  $633  80 

A.  Joanne  E  Mattlace.  Sears  Roebuck  It 
Co,  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  802. 
Washington.  DC   20036 

B  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co  .  Sears  Tower.  Chi- 
cago. Ill    60684 

D    (6)  $60.      E    (0)  $10  IS ' 

A  Anthony  F  Maurlello.  NYS  Petroleum 
Council.  681  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718  New 
York,  N  Y    10176 

B  American  Petroleum  Instlttite.  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C  20037. 

D    (6)  $054  60       E    >9)  $575  49 

A  Samuel  L  Maury.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  818  Connecticut  Axenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20003 

B  United  States  Steel  Corp  600  Oran- 
Street  Pittsburgh.  Pa    15230 

D   (6)  $374  11 

A  Thomas  H  Maxedon  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council  4010  Dupont  Circle,  LouUvUle. 
Kv    40207 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  3101  L 
Street  NW    Wa.shlnglon,  D  C  20037. 

D    l6)  $380  36       E    (9)  $538  82 

A     .Altjer*    E     Mav     Council    of    Amerlcan- 
[•■liiH     Ship    Operators      1625     K     Street     NW 
'.Viishliikjtoii    D  C    200(.6 

fl  CouiK  II  of  Amerlcan-FlR^:  .Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW  Wiisliington  UC 
30006 

D    (6)  $3,000       E    (9)  $5  05 

A  James  C  May,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc  .  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite  800.  Washington.  DC   20007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  . 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C  20007 

A  .Mnver.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW     Washington   DC 

B  Aerospace  Industries  of  America.  Inc  , 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW  WashlnKton  DC 
20036 

A  Mayer  I'rown  A:  Piatt  888  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  The  ERISA  Industry  Committee.  Suite 
£00,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20006 

D    (6)  $617  50       E    iS(i   $22  ,)5 

A     .Ma.er     Hruwn  A  Piatt     888    17th   Street 

NW     WashlOKion    DC  20006 

B     N.,kMt  1    f.        PO  Box    1633,    316    North 

Fifth  Stree-    liisinar    k  N   Dak    5ft.501 


A     H     Wesley    MrAden.    1707  I,  Street   NW 
Suite  r. so    Washlin'ton    DC    20036 

B   J    O    BoswellAfo     ir.c     333  South  Hope 
Street,  I>)R  .^nuele^    Calif   '10017 

D    (6)  »7  .500       F    '91  J2  270 


A      William     J      McAuliffe      Jr       American 
Land    Title    Ass.,   latlon      1828    L    .Streei    NW 
Washlngtci.     \><      2'>o,)6 

B  AmeriMu.  Land  Iltie  Association.  1828 
L   Street    NW      Washington,   DC.   30036 

A.  Ann  McBrlde.  2030  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC   30036 

B  Common  Cause.  20)0  .M  Strcc  NW, 
Washlng'on,  DC    30036 

D     (6|    $8,000       E     19)    S228 

A  John  A  .McCahlll.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  C    30036 

B  United  States  Olympic  Committee.  1750 
East  Boulder.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80909. 

A.  Julio  P  McCahlll  The  Mead  Corp, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Waihlngton, 
DC    20036 

B  The  Mead  Corp  Mead  Wor.tl  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Pltt/,a  NE  Dayton, 
Ohio  45463 

D    (6)    $376. 

A    William   C    McCamant.    1725   K   Street. 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    30006. 
D     (6)    $600 

A  John  N  McCamlsh.  Jr  ,  Soules  MrCam- 
ish.  Ingr,im  Martin  K  Brown.  900  Milam 
Building,  East  Travis  at  Soledad.  San  An- 
lonl<j.  Tex    78305 

B  Datapolnt  Ccrp  ,  9725  Datapotnt  Drive, 
San  Antonio    Tex 

D     16)    $1  840 

A  John  A  M  Cart,  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, AKl.  CIO  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington    DC    20906 

B  Public  Employee  Department  AFI^CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006, 

D     i6i    $3  254  55 

A  James  R  McCaul  Internat  i(irn»:  Marl- 
time  Associates  Inc  :8(K)  K  Street  Wash- 
inninn    V)V   20006 

B  International  .Maritime  Associates  Inc. 
18UIJ  K   Street   NW  .    Washington     DC    20008. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW .  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC. 
30036 

B    Cities  Service  Co  .  Box  300,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

74102 

D       6)    $10,000       E     (9)    $103  73 

A  .MrClure  k  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
A-. en  le    NW.,    Suite    600.    Washington,    DC 

20036 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  PO  Box  1734  At- 
lanta. Oa    30301 

E     (9)    $87  89 

A  McClure  A.-  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Hercules.  Inc  .  910  Market  Street,  Wll- 
mlnifton    Del    19899 

D     (6 1    $202  50       E     (9)    $1110 

A  McChirc  A:  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Mobil  Corp  150  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY    10017 

D    (6)  $1  794       E    i9)   $114  45 

A  Joel  c  McConnell  Jr  Ii.deoendent 
Bani'ers  Association  of  America  1625  Ma>^sa- 
chuset's  Avenue  NW  ,  No  202  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

B  Indepeorie-  '  Banl'e'-s  Association  of 
'inerlcii  116  .South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Cfiitr.-     Minn     '6378 

U.    (6i    JBOfWi       E     (9)    $1,000 

A  Rlcluird  M  M  McConnell  Natlona:  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Credit  Unions  1111  North 
19th   Stree*     Sul'e   700    Arlln"'on    Va    2''209 

B  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington    Va    22209 
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A  John  L  McCorn.ick  317  Penns;.  1  vania 
A\enueSE    WashuiKton   DC   20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center  317  Pcmy 
sylvanm  Asen  eSK  Waihinglon  DC  20003 
■  D.  (6)  12  499  99 

A  Mollv  McCr.rmuk  Plilladelpl-.m  Electric 
CO  3301  Market  Street  S23  1  P  O  Box  8693. 
Philadelphia    Pa    19101 

B  Philadelphia  Electric  Co  2301  Market 
Street,  PC    Box  8699    Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

D    (6)  $1,500      E.  |9)  $533  27 

A  Sally  Mccormick,  2030  M  Streei  N^V'  . 
Washlnjilon    DC    20036 

B  common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC   20030 

D.  (6)  $2  273  75 

A  E  L  Mcculloch  Brotherl-.ood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  819  Rall^av  Labor  Build- 
ing,   400    1st    Street    NW       Washington     DC 

20001 

B.    Brotherhood    ol    Locomotive    EiiKli.eers 
Engineers  Building   Cleveland   Ohio  44114 
I>    i6|  $284  60       E    '9)   $85  20 

\  AiOer!  L  McDermolt.  Amerlciin  Hotel  A: 
Motel  Association  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Suite  1005 Washington    DC    2C036 

B  American  Hotel  Ai  Motel  Association  838 
Seventh  Avenue   New  York    NY    10019 

D    i6)   SI  874  01 

A  Marianne  McDermott  Hill  .>w:  Knowlton 
Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third  Ave- 
nue   New  York,  N  Y    10017 

A  .Michael  D  M<  Donald  Maryland  Petro- 
levim  Association,  60  West  Street  Annapolis 
Md   21401 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20037 

D    i6i  $20 

A  Darryl  D.  McEwen  Society  of  American 
Florists.  901  North  Wa.shlngton  Street  Alex- 
andria. Va   22314 

B  Soclet\  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists  901  North  Washing- 
ton Street.  Alexandria.  Va    22314 

A  Stanley  J  McFarland,  National  Educa- 
tion Association  1201  I6th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  National  Education  As.soclatlon.  1201 
16th  Street  .NW'     Washington.  D  C   20036 

A  Paul  J  McGeady  27  Hampton  Place 
Nutlev    N  J    07110 

B  Morality  In  Media.  Inc  .  475  Riverside 
Drive   Suite  239.  New  York,  N  Y    10115 

D    |6)   $624  94 

A  W  Curt  McOee  711  Ridge  Drive  -Mc- 
Lean   Va    22101 

B,  Bechtel  National,  Inc  .  1620  Eye  Street 
NW  .  No    703.  Washington.  DC    20006 

A  P  Anne  McOhee  1750  K  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute  1750  K  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C    20006 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A  Robert  MeOlotten,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC   20006. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006. 

D     (6)    $13,065       E,    (9)    $840.90, 

A  Margaret  C  McGrall.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
.NW     Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C    20006 

D    (6)   $3,980 
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A  Christopher  C  McOrath.  NYS  Petro- 
leum Council.  651  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  .18 
New  York,  N  Y.  10176 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20037 

A  Jerome  J  McGrath,  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  601.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20036. 

D    (6)   $800. 

A  Peter  E  McGulre,  National  Association 
of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Employees, 
Inc,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

20001  ^  . 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  Railway  Employees.  Inc.  PO  Box 
875  Parsons.  Kans  67357,  H&RE&BIU.  1875 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20006.  Inter- 
national Union  Police  Association.  422  First 
Street   SE  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

D.    (6)    $5,999.98.     E.   (9)    $168.10. 

A  John  J.  McHale.  Jr  ,  11991  Lake  Shore 
Place  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla  33408 

B.  Consolidated  Hall  Corp  .  PO  Box  2345! 
L  Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  DC    20024 

A  Clarence  M  Mcintosh,  Jr  ,  Railway  La- 
bor Executives'  Association,  400  1st  Street 
NW  .  Suite  804,  Washington,  DC,  20001 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association 
400  1st  Street  NW  ,  Suite  804,  Washington 
DC     20001 

D    |6)    $1,178.29. 

A  Lyndley  R  Mcintosh,  410  First  Street 
SE  .  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
1st  Street  SE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,52508.     E.    (9)    $43  67 

A  Christine  E  McKechnle.  RJR  Indus- 
tries, Inc  ,  2550  M  Street  NW  Suite  770, 
Washington    DC    20037 

B  RJR  Industries,  Inc,  PO  Box  2959. 
Wlnston-Salem.   N  C.   27103. 

D    (6)   $250      E    (9)   $22779 

A  William  F  McKenna.  1800  M  Street 
NW  .  No    950N.   Washington,  DC     20036 

B  Sliver  Freedman.  Housley.  TafT  .S;  Gold- 
oerg.  1800  M  Street  NW,,  No  950N,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036. 

A    Janet  E    McKenzle,  AlIled-General  Nu- 
clear Services.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Allied-General  Nuclear  Service?  PO 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S  C.  29812. 

D    (6)    $600. 

A  William  Colm  McKeveny  Chadbourne. 
Parke.  Whiteside  k  Wolff,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza     New   York,    NY,    10112. 

B  American  Plywood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
DC     20036 

A  C  A  (Mack)  McKlnney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE,  Box  43,  Washington,  DC   20002 

B     National    Headquarters,    Marine    Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  St  ,  Suite  321, 
Arlington.  Va,  22201, 

E    :9)   $30 

A  C  A  Mack  McKinney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  ,  Box  43,  Washington,  D  C    20002 

B  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA.  PO  Box  33610.  San  Antonio. 
Tex    78233 

D     -61    $6  393  II        E     (9  i    $5  562  10. 

A  Gail  H  McLarnon.  The  1st  National 
Bank  of  Bcston.  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass    02110 

B  The  1st  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston   Mass    02110. 


A  Gail  H  McLarnon.  1st  National  Boston 
Corp     100  Federal  Street    Boston.  Mass   02110 

B  First  Ntitiona.  Boston  Corp  100  Federa: 
Street    Boston    Mass    02110 

A  Jatnes  D  McLaughllr.  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Conneciu  jt  Avenue 
.\W     Washington,  D  C    20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D     16 1    $660       E     (9 1    $120  8S 

A  John  S  .McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20062 

B     Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the   United 
States    1615  H  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 
20062 

D     .6i    $1,243  10       E     i9i    $17"  60 

A     William    F    McManus    General   Electric 
Co     777    14th   Street   NW      Washington    DC 
29005 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  Easton  Turnpike 
Fa.r.leld.  Conn    06431 

D      6 1   $465 

A  Jane  Pierson  McMlchael  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW    Was.'-.mgton,  D  C 

20005, 

B     American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees    1325  Massachusef-"-  Avenue  NV. 
Washington    DC    20006 

D     .  i6i    $9  878  40       E       P      $10  674  44 

A  C  W  McMillan  National  Cattlemen's 
As,sociatlon  425  13th  Street  NW  Suite  1020. 
Washington    DC    20004 

B  National  Cattlemen's  Association  1001 
Lincoln    Den\er,  Colo.  80203 

D     i6i    $1,500 

A   James  D   McMillan.  Exxon  Corp  ,  1896  L 
Street    NW      Suite    1100,    Washington     DC 
20036- 

B  Exxon  Corp  .  1251  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas   New   York.  NY, 

A  James  R  McM'ullen  3251  Old  Lee  Hlgh- 
wa-.'    Suite   500    Fairfax    Va  ,   22030 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Hl^-hway.  Suite  500  Fairfax,  Va 
22030 

E,   ('•)   $13529, 

A  John  McNally  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1341  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  Clean  Water  Action  Project  1341  G 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20005. 

D     (61    $1,075.      E     .91    $15. 


A  C  Travis  Marshall.  Motorola  Inc  1776 
K   Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  Motorola  Inc  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington   DC   20006 

D     i6i     $1,500       E     '9\    $40 

AD  V  Maronev  Jr  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  AFL-CIO  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue   NW     Washington    DC    2O016 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFL-CIO 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC    20016 

A  C  V  i:  R  V  Maudlin,  nil  E  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  Georgia  Power  Co  270  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta,  Ga 

A  C  V  &  R  V  Maudlin,  nil  E  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC. 

B  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee 
nil  E  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 

A  Francis  X  Meaney  One  Center  Plaza 
Boston     Mass    02108 

B  Mlntz  Levin  Cohn  Giovsky  A;  Popec 
One  Center  Plaza,  Boston  Mass  02108  and 
1015  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20005 
(for    The     Claremont     Company.     Inc.     628 
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rira-sdiu    Street.    PO     H.  x    K  8H     Nf*    »»■'! 
lord     Mass     i)274'2' 

A  1-Vii:;.  s  X  Meane> .  One  Ceii'.cr  r;,i/-tt, 
l),i.i-   .'.I     Miss       J108 

H  M;:./  lfi.:i  Cohn,  Glovsky  it  Popeo. 
Om-  I  >•:  -er  1:,i/h  h  s-  ii.  MftM.  03108  ond 
ion  •■  s':,.,-  N  A  AiisUington.  DC.  20005. 
((or  li  .dn.rtii  .SMI  ;i^  it  Company,  85  Bro«cl 
Str.-.-       N.  .V    VorH     N  Y.   10004. 

A  hraiuis  X  Mciiiey.  One  Center  Plaza. 
B<i.>''i:  .Miiv^  ..'1118  and  1015  15th  Street 
NW     Washuif;!..!!    DC   ;JiX)05 

B  Mill'/  ic.in  tohn.  Olovsky  *c  Popeo 
One  ,>ii!er  I'lu/a  Boston.  Mass  OiiilOS  and 
lulS  IStJi  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20005 
I  tor  Northern  Energy  Corp  ,  4  <o  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Boston     Mass    022101 

A  hrtinris  X  Mraney.  One  Center  Plaza. 
B  stoii.  Mass  02100  and  lOlS  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC   20005 

B  Mlnlz.  Ir\;ii  ("ohn.  Olovsky  i  Popeo. 
One  Center  I':t/a  Ho.ston.  Mass  02108  and 
1015  l.'.th  Street  N\V  W.ishlngton  DC  20005 
( for  Refuse  Fuels    :  l'<<   Box  83    Bradford. 

Ma.i^    081)'^' 

.A  Kruii.  ;,>>  X  .Meanei  u;.e  Center  Plaza. 
Botton  Mass  02108  and  1015  15th  Street 
NW    Washington    D  C   20005 

B  M;r^-/  Ic.ii  I  ohn,  Olovsky  k  Popeo. 
oiii-  1  flic;  I'.A/ii  Boston  Mass  U2I08  and 
1015  15lh  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20005 
(for  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
B.mad  Street    New   York,  NY    lOOOS). 

U      fi  I   » 1  500       E    I  9  I   »35  50 

A  J  iM-ph  .J  Mfd^r.  Interlake.  Inc  .  1050 
I'll    ^--rv    \:\      Washington    DC    20036 

B  I;  ■■  .ir''  :  lie.  2015  Spring  Road  Oak 
BvjoK    i;,   6ij5j; 

D    (6)  (OOOO      E.  (9)  8103  17 

A  John  Martin  Meek.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washington     DC    20008 

B  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  2055 
West    190th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif    90604 

I)     -ii   »;t  82.S 

A  David  Olan  Meeker.  Jr  ,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW     Washington.  DC   20006 

B  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  V  rk  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC 
200<)»i 

D       •;>»■.  500 

A  W;i;ian',  H  Megonnell.  Edison  Electric 
Institute  nil  19th  Street  NW  Washington. 
D  C    20036 

B  EdKon  Electric  Institute.  1111  J9th 
strcer    NW      Washington,   DC    20036 

I)     ifi)    »Df,  4  1 

A  I  .11  .  I  .Meier  Jr  ,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Kin:i!!Pers  1625  I  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton    n  r     2n00fi 

B  AmerUan  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
rnlted  Knk'lneerlng  Center.  345  East  47lh 
street    New  York    NY'    10017, 

tJ    («i   »5!in       F.    (9|   $185 

A  KPiiiieth  Melkle|ohn  815  16th  Street 
NW     Washlnk'toti    DC   20006. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  A  Con- 
Rress  nf  'nd\!.'rlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
-Street  \W    Washington   DC 

D     ifii    »I8  0'i8 

A     Nanliie    Melkletohn     1625   I.  Slrccl   NW 
Wa-shlnK'nn    DC    2fifi3r, 

B  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
,v  Miinlcina!  Fm'i:..ep«  AFIr  C'O.  1625  I- 
Sfree'    NW      Wash!tii"oi!     nr     20036. 

I)       'i )    $7  919  98       E     '  '>  !    »62  50 

A  F  A  Mel<ifer  Jr  !•-.:!  N-r't.  Ken- 
Street    Arlington    Va    22209 


B  American  I-  •  'At-.i.'  Industries  Assocla- 
:.^:.i.  Inc  ,  1611  N-rth  Kent  Street.  Arlington. 
Va   22209 

D    (6)  8350       E    (9)  815 

A    R.  Otto  Meletzke.  American  Council  ol 
Life     Insurance.    Inc.     1850    K    Street    ■^  ^^ 
Washington   DC  20006 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc  1850  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D    (6)  8150 

A  Ellla  E  Meredith.  American  Ai.pa.'.-. 
Manufacturers  A.saoclatlon.  Inc.  l€::  N.  r'.:; 
Kent    Street.    Arlington.    Va     22209 

B  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  A'soci- 
atlon.  Inc.  1611  North  Kent  .svef  Arling- 
ton. Va    22209 

E   (9)  818990 

A    Ted  H    Meredith    6030  Warwick  Court, 

New  Orleans     La    70114 

B  Southern  Forest  Products  A.ssoclatlOn. 
PO    Box   52418     New  Orleans.  La    70152 

D    (6)  83.515  40 

A  Charles  L  Merln.  National  Rural  Le"er 
Carrier*  Asaocutlon.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Waahlngton,  DC 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Ajaocla- 
tlon.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D    (6)    88.657  96       E    (9)    8290.50. 

A  Edward  A  Merits.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1128.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Tele-Press  Associates  Inc  .  342  East  79th 
Street.  New  Y'ork  NY  10021.  (for:  Japan 
Fisheries  Asportation). 

E.    (9)    12.131  41 

A  Ed'Aard  1.  Merrlgan  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW      Washington.    DC     20015 

B  Central  Ou!f  Lines.  Inc  .  International 
Trade  Mart.  No  2  Canal  Street.  New  Orleans. 
La   70130. 

D    (6)  81.250      E    (9)  8202  12. 

A  Edward  I  Merrlgan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.    DC     20015 

B  Coalition  of  United  St.4tes  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against   Czechoslovakia. 

E    (9)   81.246  57. 

A  Edward  I  Merrlgan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW       W.isMngton.    DC     20015 

B  National  A-ssoclatlon  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc  .  330  Madl50i\  Avenue.  New 
York.   N  Y     10017 

D    (6)    86.11110      E     i9i    $48878 

A.  Lawrence  C  Merthan.  Zuc>'ert  Sco'itt  A- 
Rasenberger.  888  17th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. D  C  20006 

B   3M  Co     3MCpr.*er   St    Paul.  .Minn    55I0I 

A  Harold  E  Me-slrow  l.'.r.Ick  McHose  & 
Charles.  133.)  NV.i  Hin.i.s!.:!  .■  A-.enue  NW  . 
Washington.    D  C     20035 

B  Distribution  Systems,  inc  2950  Merced 
Street.  San  Leandro,  Calif    94577 

A.  Harold  E  Meslrow  I.lV.lck  MrHose  K 
Charles.  1333  Ne*  Ha.'i.p'h:re  A-.  eiiMe  N  VV  . 
Washington.    D  r    ^oot; 

B  Pacific  Cruise  Confere-'ce  :)  l  l  falir  .rnia 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94104 

A     HiiroUl    F     Meslrow.    LllUck.    McHo.se    .■ 
fVi  iries     ;i:i,)    yew    Hampshire    Avenue    NW  . 
Washluto!,     DC     20036 

B  Rot  an  Mo«le.  Inc  1500  South  Tower 
['eii!.^  .;;    Piac".   Houston.  Tex    77002 

E    I  y  I   .t86  33 

A     Harold    F     Nteslrow.   lllllck.   McHose    ^ 
rha'tes     1331    New    Himpshlre    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D  C  20036 


B  Sten.c.  .^t•■  Enjilneerlng  C  >rp  I'D 
liox  5836    A.s!.\...c    .N  e-    288U3 

A  Harold  E  .Meslrow,  I.llllck  .M  Hose  & 
Charles.  1333  .New  Hampshire  A\ei.!ie  NW. 
Wa-ihlngton    DC    20036 

B  Uuee  R  I  rust  702  Mood\  National 
li.ii.'.    ;     Ae:    (jaiveston    Tex    TT.sSi' 

A  Melzger  S.'iadvac  *;  Srlr^ar/  ;  iiirragut 
Square  Soutn    W  a.stiin^-t'  ii    DC    joooii 

B  Melex  USA  Im  l.'oo  Fro;.;  .s^: -eet 
Raleigh.  N  C  27609. 

U     i6)    81.000      E    19)    810 

A  M  H.i''',  Mfvei-  H'.H  (■  :,:iectlcat  Avenue 
NW      U.i-.O.li^;-'   :.     DC    2^0  '» 

B     The    Aluminum    Asm>    .a-;  R:a    Con- 

necticut Avenue  NW  ,  WashinK'i  n  DC 
20008 

E     (9)    81024 

A  .Iii;iies  O  M:  ham  FederH'ctl  Depart- 
ment -Stores  Io(  iRii;  K  s-ree-  N  >>.  Suite 
903.  Washington    lie   20oo»- 

B  Federated  Depar'menl  Stores  Inc  .  7 
Wes-   Seventh  Street    Cincinnati    Oiilo  45202 

I)      '■■ :   J.sno 

-\  R  :  .i;a  A  Michlell  National  Cattlemen's 
Assorlatlon  425  13th  Street  NW  Suite  1020. 
Wsshlnenn    nr    20004 

B  NftV  !.a!  Cattlemen's  Aasoclatlon.  1001 
Lincoln   siree'     Denver.  Colo    80203 

D    (6)  81,000 

A  Michigan  Knife  To  i20  Pere  Marquette 
Street,    Big   Rapids    Mui.    4SMo7 

A     Mld-Contlnent    Oi:    A    O.is    Astocl^tlon 
nil  Thompson  Bulldlt^^:     lui.sa.  Okla    74103. 
O.    (8)     83  028  97       E       »>     16.630  16 

A  Joy  Mldman,  .Va':  ■  a  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  H  .sp;t  is  noi  K  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC    20(06 

B  National  Association  o  Private  Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals  1701  K  Stree-  NW  Suite  1205, 
Washington    DC   20006 

D     ifCi    8300 

A    MUrant   Let:   1   Action  Program    Inc     806 
15th  S'reet    NW      Washington    DC    20005 
D     (6)    »27  87<.  8fi       E     iPi     127  879  86 

A.  Mllbank  Tueed  Had!ev  K  McCloy.  1747 
Penn»ylv»nla  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  LaSalle  National  Bank  IS.'i  Sovith  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill  60690 

A  Rov  H  Mlltenson  Association  of  Amerl- 
-iii;  P'lblKherK  1707  I,  RTee'  NW  Room 
4H0    Washing-',:,     r)  ( '    2001'', 

B  Aa»ocla-iM!;  -f  America:!  Publishers 
1707  L  Stre«-  NW  Rof.m  480  Washington. 
DC   2003'? 

D    1 6)   »2  0'.0       E      !li    »M8  79 

A  A  Stanlev  Mll'er  Federation  'f  Ameri- 
can Controlled  Shlpplnir  910  16th  Street. 
Room  * 02    Washington    DC    20006 

B  Federation  of  .American  Controlled 
SMpplnvt  ."0  BroHrtnav  New  York,  NY 
10004 

D.  (6     »200 

^  Millet  Associates.  Inc  ,  7f-m  Q  Street 
NW     WashlnRton    DC   20007 

B  Tosco  Corp  lOIOO  Sa-.-a  Monica  Boule- 
vard, Loi  Aia-e>s    fall:    900*57 

D    I  6  I   $  I  .'.00       E    I  9  )   »38  50 


A     C     Jo>^n    Mirer     1101     16th    Street    NW 
Wn.shlnRton.  DC   20036 

B  Ii'.denenden'  Petroleum  A.s.soclaMnn  of 
America  no-  'J'-teenlh  Street  NW .  W&.sh- 
inRton    nr    2001fi 

E    (9)   S2  50 


UMI 


A  Miller  (t  Chevalier  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  S  800    Washington,  DC    20005 

B    The  .Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare     Plans.     Iiic        1725     K     Street     NW 
S-801    Washington    DC    20006 

D     'Pi    817,287 

A  .Miller  k  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvar.ia 
Avenue  NW     Waslilngton    DC    20006 

B  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard  Los  Angeles 
falif    90045 

D     (6l    »838 75 

A  Miller  4:  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B  Hercules  Inc.  910  Market  Street  Wil- 
mington   Del     19899 

D    i6i    82,020 

A  Miller  «:  Che\aller  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washlnt^lon   DC    20006 

B  The  Lincoln  Nathjnal  Life  Insurance 
Co.  1301  South  Harrison  -Street  Fort  Wayne 
Ind    46801 

A  Miller  A;  Chevalier  1700  Pennsvlvar.la 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Litton  Industries  Inc  ,  S'iO  North  Cres- 
cent  Drive    Beverly  Hills    Calif    90210 

D      '  -    »2)  75       E     i9i   $2 

A  Miller  f^  Chevalier  1700  Pennsvls  anla 
Avenue   NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B    Lockheed  Corp     Burbank    Calif    91620 
D    i6|    »1  502  50 

A  Miller  A-  Chevalier  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washlng-on    DC    20006 

B  National  Au'omobile  Dealers  As.socla- 
tion  8400  Westpark  Drive  .McLean  Va 
22101 

A  .Miller  A:  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  D  C    20006 

B,  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  Ir.c  ,  6000  Exec;- 
tlve  Boulevard  -Suite  6uo  Rockvi;le  .Md 
20852 

D     'fji    14.950 

A  Miller  i  Cnevaliei,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington     DC    20006 

B  Redwood  Lincoln  .Mercury  Leasing  Inc  , 
1000  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
94109 

A  Clinton  R  Miller,  National  Health  Fed- 
eration, 212  West  Foothill  Boulevard,  Mon- 
rovia   Calif    91016 

B  National  Health  Federation  212  West 
Foothill  B'  ulevard.  Monrovia,  Calif    91016 

D     (6)    S19752       E     l9)    tI41 

A  Linda  B  Miller,  2550  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
405    Washington,  DC    20037 

B  Vtnunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-ProfIt 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  405 
Washington    DC    20037. 

D    |6)   8375      E    (9)   8110 

A.  Robert  H  Miller,  Tenneco,  Inc  490 
L'Enfant  Pla^-a  East  Southwest  No  2202 
Washington    DC    20024 

B  Tenneco.  Inc  }' O  B- x  2511  Houston. 
Tex    77001 

h  W  Kirk  .Miller.  733  North  Van  Buren 
S-..'eet,  Suite  610    Milwaukee    Wis    53202 

B  Barlev  &  .Malt  Institute,  733  North  Van 
Buren  Street,  Suite  610,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
53202 

D     (6|    $4,000       E     (9i    81.114  77 

A.  Christine  Topping  Mllllken,  1717  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  Suite  503,  Washington, 
DC    2fK)36 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  <t  Universities.  1717  Ma^sachusett-s 
Avenue  NW  Suite  503,  Washington  DC 
20036 

D    I6l   87  32(1       E    (9i   $133  44 


A  John  Q  Mllllken.  2550  M  Street  NW  , 
Suite  500,  Washington.  DC    20037, 

B    W:    sum  ,*.    btr.iun    'J   5u  .1   free!   NW 
Suite    500.    Washington,    DC    20037    (for    La 
Choy     Food     Products,     PO      Box     220.     901 
Strvker   St.   Archbold,  Ohio  43502J. 

b    1 6)   8280 

A  John  C  Milliner,  Jr  ,  P  O  Box  1606.  For- 
est. Park.  Ga    30050 

B  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  PO  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Qa 
30060 

D    (6)   816182 

A  John  F  Mills  1875  I  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC    20006 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW  ,  Wa-shlngton,  DC   20006. 

A  Edward  J  .MUne.  Jr  ,  1111  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Edison  Electric  Ins-itute  1111  l&tli 
Street     NW       Washington      DC     2o036 

D    1 6)   8452       E    f9i   $210  05 

A  Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 382  Springfield  Avenue  Summit, 
N  J    07931 

E     .9)    $5,000 

A  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition,  Inc  ,  790 
West  Tennessee  Avenue,  Suite  103.  Denver 
Colo    80223 

D      6)    $19,326       E     i9)    $532  40 

A  Thomas  B  .Miranda,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20036 

B  .National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  .Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C    20036 

D    (6,   $140 

A.  Charles  W  Mitchell,  4601  Schenley 
Road   Baltimore   Md   21210 

B  Wills  i:  Associates  Inc  Suite  903,  36 
South  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md  21201 
I  for :  Americans  for  Alaska  i , 

E    (9)  $84.24 

A  Thomas  F  Mitchell  Gcorgia-Pacifii 
Corp.  1875  I  Street  NW  Washmg'uOn  DC 
20006 

B  Georgla-Pacinc  Corp  900  Southwes* 
Fifth  Avenue   Portland,  Greg   97204 

E    i9)  $240 

A  Bruce  E  Mlzer  Public  Power  Council, 
1310  .Mam  Street  PO  Box  1307,  Vancouver 
Wash    98666 

B  Public  Power  Council,  1310  .Main  Street 
PO   Box  1307   Vancouver,  Wash   98666 

D    i6     $6  458       E    i9)   $6,900 

.A    stacey   J    Mobley    E    I    duPont   de   Ne- 
mours k  Co  ,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  .NW 
Washington.  D  C    20006 

BEL  duPont  de  Nemo.irs  &  Co  1007 
Market  Street,  Wllmlng-LAjn    Del    19898 

E    i9i   $15 

A     Mocatta   Metals    Corp  ,    4    World    Trade 
Center,  Suite  5200,  New  Y'ork,  N  Y    10048 
E    '9i  $238, 

A  Michael  S  Moe  Tenneco  Inc  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW  ,  Washington,  DC    20024 

B  Tenneco  Inc  PO  Box  2511  Houston 
Tex   77001 

A  Moery  ,>.:  Co  1230  Kensington  Road 
McLean    Va   22102 

B    Surrey   «-•   .Morse,    1156   15th   Street   NW 
Washington     DC     20005      'for      Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam  Bank  I 

D    <  6  .   $  1 00       E    i  9  '   $8 

A  Moerv  A:  Co  1230  Kensington  Road 
.McI  ean    Va   22102 

B    Surrey  k  Morse     1156   15th   Street   NW 
W'ashlnglon     DC     20005      i  f  or      Republic    of 
Zaire  i 

D    (6i   $65       E    '9':   $8. 


A    Robert  M   Mollter,  General  Electric  Co 
777  14th  Street  NW    Washington    DC    20005 

B  Oener.il  Electric  Co  3135  Eiston  turn- 
pike   Fairfield,  Conn    06431 

A  Michael  J  Molony,  1800  Massach'usetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington    D  C   20036 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation    1800    Massachusetts   Avenue    NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D    I  6,   $60 

A  C  Manly  Molpus  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. PO    Box  3556.  Washington    DC    20007 

B  American  .Meat  Institute  PO  Box  3556 
Wasl-.mgton  DC  20007  &  1700  -North  Moore 
Street.  .Arlington,  Va 

D    I  6)  $1,000 


TRW    Inc      2030    M 
WashmgtG.-,,     DC 


A  Michael  Monroney 
Street  NW  Suite  800 
20036 

B  TRW  Inc  ,  23555  Euclid  Avenue  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117 

D     '6'    $1,000 

A  Montgomery  Wa.-d  &:  Co  ,  Inc  1100  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW  ,  No  530,  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  Montgo.-r,ery  Ward  k  Cc  Ir.c  One 
Moiitgomerv  Ward  Plai'.i    Chicago.  Ill    60671 

D      6,    $63       E     .9i    $100. 

A  Alan  J  Moore,  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
A-  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co  Suite  840,  1100 
Connecticut  .Aven'.ie  NW  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  The  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co  .  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111    60604. 

D     i6i    $1,000 

A  Joy  E  Moore  925  :5th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C    20005 

B  National  Association  o'.  Realtors  &25 
15th   Street   NW     Washington,   DC    20005 

D     (6,'    $1  7£0       E       9      $584  18 

A  Moore  McCormack  Resources,  One 
Landmark  Square    Stamford,  Conn, 

E     '9  '    $3  720  50 

A  Powell  A  Moore  1155  15th  Street  NW 
No   424    Washington    DC    20005 

B  Rhelnmetill  GMBH  Ulmmenstrasse 
125    4000  Dusseldorf    FRO 

D     i6i    $255 

A  Powell  A  Moore  1155  15th  Street  NW 
No  424   Washington    DC   20006 

B  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co  PO  Bex 
2563.  Blrm.lngham    Ala    35202 

D     16  1    $80 

A  Powell  A  Moore  1155  ISth  Street  NW 
No   424    Washington    DC   20005 

B  Thomson-CSF  Division  of  Equipments 
Avlonlques  !78bd  Gabrlel-Perl,  92240  Mala- 
kor    France 

D      6:    $701  25 

A     Moralltv    7n    Media     Inc      4~5    Riverside 
Drive    Suite  239    New  Y'ork   NY'    10115 
D       6i    $2,065  74       E     i9l    $2,065  74 

A  Earl  J  Morgan,  1150  :7th  Stree-  NW 
No   500,  Washlneton    DC    20036 

B  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  PO  Box  516 
St    Louis,  Mo    63166 

A  Jo  V  Morean  Jr  America:.  Humane 
A.ssaciatlon.  1828  L  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  The  American  Humane  Association  PO 
Box  1266    Denver    Colo    80201 

D     '6'     $1  000 

A  John  Morgan  Communications  Workers 
ff  America  1925  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20006 
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B     Communications    Wornera    of    America. 
1935  K  Street.  NW  ,  Washln,{'.on.  DC   300U6 
D    (6)   1875       E    t9i    129  05 

A  Morgan  LewU  k  Bocklus  1800  M  .Street 
NW  .  S\ilte  800N.  Waahlngtoii.  D  C    20036 

B  Committee  for  Capital  Formatloii 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  180O  M 
Street  NW  .  Suite  800N  Waahlngtun.  UC 
3003S 

D     1 8)    »607       E      9)    »331 

A  Morgan.  Levvlg  k  Bo<-lchiB  1800  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    30036 

B  Evans  Products  Co  1121  Southwest 
Salmon  Stre«t.  H  O  Box  3295  f'ortland 
Orex    97208 

A  Morgan.  Lewis  h  Bocklus  180<1  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    2003fl 

B  Knoll  Pine  Chemicals.  120  East  56;l', 
Street    New  York    N  Y    10022 

A  Helen  Dublno  Morrison  HKl  4  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.  M25  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    2(X)05 

B  Hill  i  Kno«,ltou  Iiic  63.)  Third  Avenue 
Nevfc-   York     N  Y     UK)!  7 

A  Robert  E  Morm.  S<xletv  uf  Reai  ICstaic 
Appraisers  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
901     Washington    DC    20OJ7 

B  Society  or  Real  Estate  Appraisers  6-lci 
North   Michigan   Avenae    Chlcagi'     ID     6061! 

D    (8(   I3.40O       E    (9  i    $12  023 

A  Victor  O  Morris  Montgomery  Ward  iV 
Co.  Inc.  IIIK)  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  No 
530.  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Montgomery  Ward  k  Co  Inc  .  One 
Montgomerv   Ward  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill    (J0B7 1 

B     I  9 )    150 

A  Helen  Dublno  Morrison  Hill  A;  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc  1425  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C     20005 

B  Hill  k  Knowlton  Inc  933  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10017  ^  for  Navajo  Nation 
Window  Rock    Ariz    885151 

A  Helen  Dublno  Morrl.vm  Hill  A:  Knowl- 
ton Inc  1425  K  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C    20005 

B  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc  831  ird  Avenvie. 
New  York.  NY  10017  i  For  Florists  Trans- 
world  Delivery  Association.  PO  Box  2337. 
Southneld    Mlrh    48037 

D     (  8  ,    $2  400 

A  William  C  Morrison  2001  North  Adams 
Street.  Arlington.  Va    23201 

B  Meat  Impor'rrs  Council  of  America 
Inc  1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive  Arlington 
Va    22209 

D    (81    1875 

A  Sol  Mosher.  Crown  Zellerbach.  1660  L 
Street  NW  Suite  215  Washington.  D.C 
20030 

B  Crown  Zellerbach  One  Bu.sh  Stre«t.  San 
PrancLsco,  Calif    941  19 

A  Lvnn  E  Mote  InterVorrh  1015  18th 
Street  NW  S\ilte  900  Wnshlngton  DC 
20005 

B  InterNorth  2223  D<>dg«  Street  Omaha 
Nebr    68102 

D     1 8'    »2.000 

A  John  J  Motley  National  FYderatlnn  nf 
Independent  Business.  490  I.  Enfant  F'luza 
Eaat  SW     Washington    DC    20024 

B  National  Federation  '  .'  Independen' 
Builnesa  490  L  Enfant  Plaza  East  a  W  .  Suite 
3306.  Washington    DC    20034 

D    I  6 )    12  250       E     I  9  I   »200 

A  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Aasoclatlon.  1120  19th  Street  NW  Suite  333 
Washington.  DC    20036 

D    (Si   150      E    i9i   »50 


A  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  .Associa- 
tion (A  the  United  States.  Inc  .  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich 

D     <6i    1 1. 420       E     i9i    $1,420 

.\  W.lliam  O  Mullen  National  Newspaper 
.V^.^o^u^tlon.  :ti27  K  Street  .NW  ,  Suite  40<) 
Wi.liingto:.     DC    20006 

B  National  .Newspaper  Ass<.K'latlon.  1627  K 
Street  NW  .  Suite  400,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

A  John  P  Mulligan  1101  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Tuna  Research  Foundation  Inc  1101 
17th   Street    NW  .    Washington     DC     20036 

D    i6)   11.604 

A  Robert  M  Mulligan,  910  I7th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20008 

B  Interiiatluual  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Ind\iRtry  Foundaliuti 
9  10  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    30006 

A  Albert  E  MulUn  Jr  ,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp  111  Powdermlll  Road  Mavnard  Mass 
0  1754 

B  Digital  Equipment  Corp  111  Powder- 
mill  Road    Maynard.  Mass   01754 

D    i6i    »3  750 

A  Tracy  Mullln  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  .NW      No     7(X1     Washington     DC    20036 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100   West  31st   Street    Ne*    York.  NY.   10001 

D    i8i   1100       E    i9)   »15 

A  Robert  J  .Mulllns.  1012  14th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC   20005 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  .America  r>enver  Colo  80251, 
1012  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20tX)5. 

D    .6.    15  261  52 

A  Daniel  J  Mundy  Building  k  Construc- 
tion Trades  Dept  815  18'h  Street  NW  .  Suite 
6<),)    Washington    DC    2f)00« 

B  Building  A-  Construction  Trades  Dept 
815  18th  Street  NW  Suite  603  Washington. 
D  C     20006 

D     I  6  I    U  1  7  1 8  98       E     ■  9  >    »4  1  7  1  8  98 

A  Municipal  Labor  Committee  140  Park 
Place    New  York    N  Y    10007 

D       8i     14171890       E     (9)    •4171898 

A  Rl-hard  E  Murphy  2020  K  Street  NW 
No    20'1    Wa.shlngtim    D  C    20008 

B  Service  E:npla\ee^  'n'erua' lonal  Union. 
AFL  CIO  CIC  2020  K  Street  NW  No  300, 
Wa.shlngton    DC   20006 

D    .fii   $1  00<.)       E    (9)   »13  60. 

A      Richard     W      M\irphv      National     Food 
Pro 'essors  Association    1133  20th  Street  .NW 
Washington    DC    20O38 

B  NaMonal  Fcxid  Processors  Association 
•AM  20th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20038 

D    (  8  1   i625       E    ,'  9  .   175  69 

A  William  T  Murphy  Jr  American 
Natural  Resources  Svs'eni  1899  I,  Street  NW  . 
Sul'e  500    Washington    DC   20036 

B  American  Natviral  Service  Co  .  !  Wood- 
ward Avenue    Detroit    Mich    48326 

D    i8)   J2.600 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW     Washington.   DC 

20036 

B  Chicago  MllwRukee  St  Paul  A-  Pacific 
Railroad  518  West  Jackson  Boulevard  rhl- 
cago.  III  80606 

D    i6i   $750 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Suite  1128  USOCon- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC 
20036 


B     Cleveland    C.ilTb    Ir.m    C  tj       14bj    Union 
Commerce  Building   Cleveland.  Ohio  44115 
D    i6i   $150 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Suite  1 128  !120Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
jeo36 

B     Freeport     Minerals    Co  .     161     East     42d 

street    New  York.  NY    10017. 
D    i8l  »400 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Stiltell28  1120Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
2'.K)36 

B  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building;  St  Paul.  Minn 
55101 

D    I  f  I  »4(X) 

A  D  Michael  Murrav  Suite  1128  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  LTV  Corp  PO  Box  5003  Dallas  Tex 
7.5222 

D    (di   $500 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Suite  1128  1120Con- 
necilcut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
21H)36 

B  National  Association  of  Industrial  A-  Of- 
fice Parka  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Suite 
1010   Arllnguui    Va    22209 

D    i6)  $450 

A  D  Michael  Murray  Suite  1138  1130Con- 
nectlcut  A\enue  .NW  Washington.  DC. 
.'O036 

B  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors.  Inc., 
1150  One  Vallev  Square  Charleston  W  Va 
25301 

D    i6i   $40O 

A  William  E  M\irrav  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  .NW     Washington    DC   20036 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 1800  Massachvisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington    DC   20036 

D    .6i  $179  50 

A  Harold  D  Muth  1800  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  r.ul    Arlington    Va   22209 

B  .\merlcan  Waterways  Operators  Inc. 
I'iOO  Wilson  Boulevard  Suite  1101.  Arlington. 
\'a    22209 

D    (6i   $300       E    i9l   $25 

\  Fred  J  Mutz.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW      Washington     DC    20<:)3"i 

B  .^merlcan  Bankers  Association  1)20 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Waslilngton.  DC. 
20036 

D    (8)  $3,000       E    i9)  $30 

A  Oarv  D  Mvers  Fertilizer  Institute  1015 
18th  Street    NW     Wa-shlngton    DC    20036 

B  Kertlll/.er  Institute  1015  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    D  C   2003« 

D    i6j   $500       E    |9|   $5.224  77. 

A  J  Walter  Myers  Jr  Forest  Farnjers  As- 
sociation   PO    Box  95385.  Atlanta.  Oa    30347 

B  Forest  Farmers  Association  PO  Box 
95385    Atlanta.  Oa    30347 

D     i6i    $145       E     i9i    $336  32 


\  Kenneth  D  Naden  1800  .Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  National  Cciinc  U  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives 18^0  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

D.   |6|   $1  288 

A  (,  lifT  ,rd  M  Naevp  BJR  Industries.  Inc., 
2'i.'>o  M  Stree*  NW  Suite  770  Washington 
D  C    20037 

B  RJR  'ndu-itrles  Inc  PO  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N  C    27102 

D     i6 I    $1 15  37       E     1 9)    $21 
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A  Gerald  P  Nagy  National  Home  Furnish- 
ings Association.  9uO  17th  Street  NW  .  Suite 
514,  Washington,  DC   30006 

B  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill      60654 

D    1 6)   $1,000 

A  Naman,  Howell.  Smith,  Lee  *  Muldrow 
700  Texas  Center,  900  Wasiilngton,  Waco. 
Tex    76703 

B  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  700  Texas 
Center,    900    Washington,    Waco,    Tex     76703 

D    i6)   $932  81       E    |9)  $10  14 

A     Hardy    L    Nathan,    1750   K   Street    NW 
Wa.shington,  DC    20006 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K  Street 
NW  ,  Waohlnglon,  DC   20006 

D    (6)   $1,500 

A  Raymond  Nathan  4242  East-West  Hlgh- 
■*BV   Chevy  Cha.se.  Md    2u015 

B  American  Ethical  Union.  2  West  64th 
Street   New  York.  N  V    10023 

D    (6i  $555       E    (91  $303  77 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemical*  Asso- 
ciation, lias  15ih  street  NW.  VvashmgLun, 
D  C    20005 

A  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730  M 
Street     NW  ,     Suite     710,     Washington,     DC 

20038 

A  National  Association  for  Free  Enterprise, 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  No  107, 
Washington,  D  C   20037 

A  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation 'nc  .  PO  Box  11676,  St  Petersburg 
Fla    33733 

D    (6)   $80 

A  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools.  Inc  ,  PO  Box  14887,  Columbus  Ohio 
43214 

D     i8)    $6,051  71       E     (9)    $10,216  16 

A  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services  903  South  Highland  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va   22204 

D    (6)  $49,724       E    (9)  $2,591  08 

A  National  Association  of  Air  Tramc  Spe- 
cialists Suite  415,  W^heaton  Plaza  North 
Wheaton    Md    20902 

D    i6)  $12813274       E    (9)  $7,342  48 

A  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores  Inc,  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexan- 
dria  Va   22314 

E    (9)  $3,787  03 

A  Nat  lot. al  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C   20005 

E    (9)  $396  64 

.^  National  Association  of  Fxirnlture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911    Washlnstton    DC   20015 

D    i6i  $1  750       E    (9)  $1,330 

A  National  Association  of  Home  Manufac- 
turers 6521  Arlington  Boulevard,  Falls 
Church.  Va   22042 

D    (6)  $2,967       E    (9)  $4,644  62 

A  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Universities  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  503.  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D    if>)  $236.658  32       E    (91   $108.790  53 

A  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20001 

D    (6l  $2,454.827  97       E    (9 )  $132,164  76 

A    National  Association  of  Mantifacturers. 
1776  F  Street   NW  .    Washington     DC    20006 
D    (6)   $57  707  41        E    (9)   $57,707  41 


A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies  7931  Ctislleway  Drive,  In- 
dlauapoUs,  iUd   4(1250 

A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  20u  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N  Y 
10166 

D    i6)  $14.572  63       E    l9|  $14,572  63. 

A  National  Association  of  Pension  Con- 
sultants &  Administrators,  Inc  .  Three  Pied- 
mont Center,  Suite  300,  Atlanta,  Oa    30042 

D     (6)    (5.400.      E     (9)    $1,13334 

A  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants, 1013  14th  Street  NW  .  15th  Floor, 
Washington.  DC    30005 

D    (6|    13,139.38      E    (9)    $5,712  54. 

A  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,    D  C     30036 

D     (6)    $607      E     (9)    $607 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, (Association  Naclonal  de  la  Empress 
Prlvada-ANEP).  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

E    (9)  $3,000 

A  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101-17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite    700,    Washington,    DC     20036. 

D     (6)    $3,700,     £     (9)    $3,644  65. 

A  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
415  Second  Street  NW  ,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  30003 

D.    (6)    »27,854.56      E     (9)    $19,938.75. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc  , 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va    22031. 
D     (6j    $14,490       E     i9.l    $5,209  25. 

A.    National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20005 
E    (9)  $2,000. 

A  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Washington, 
DC    20006 

A  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc  ,  918  16th  Street,  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D     (6)    $5,06850.     E     (9)    $6,160.51. 

A.  National   Cattlemen's  Association,   lOCl 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo    80203. 
E   (9)  $3,500 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC   20036 

D.   (6)    $1,115,434.71.     E.   (9)    $31,135.66. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion, Inc  ,  P.O.  Box  33298,  Savannah,  Oa. 
31403 

D    i6)  $16.51035      E    (9i  $15.18620 

A  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif   90017. 

D.    (6)    $1,778.88.     E.    (9)    $8,694.24, 

A  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc  ,  1707  L  Street  NW  ,  No  400, 
Washington,  DC   20036. 

D,    (6)    $35,640.      E    (9)    $6,038. 

A  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds,  Box  1.  900 
South  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
30036. 

D,  (6)  $4,000.     E    (9)  $4,373.60. 

A    National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
PO    Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn    38112 
D    (6)   $8,624.16.      E.  (9)  $8,624.16. 


A  National  Council  for  Japanese  American 
Redress.  925  West  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chicago. 
Ill    60625. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building,  1426  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20005, 

D.    (6;    $2,8o5       £     i9)    $2,412  60 

A  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tivei,  18(X)  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC    20036 

D    (6)   $38,174      E.  (9)   »M,UO. 

A  National  Council  of  Health  Centers, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  SulU  916,  Waab- 
inglon,  DC   20037, 

D.   (0)   $2,330.69.     E    (9)   ta.tilM. 

A  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 2101  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20037. 

A  National    Employee   Benefits   Institute, 

515  National    Press    Building,    Washington. 

D  C  20045 

D  (6)  $750 

A  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D  C   20036 

D    (6 1  $45,573  54       E    19)  $46,573.64 

A  National  Food  F^rocessors  Association. 
1133  30th  St.-eet  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20036 

D    (6)  $4,625      E    (9)  $2.270  88 

A  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  16th  Street  NW     Washington    DC   20005 

B  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
P  O   Box  28328,  Washington,  DC   20006 

E    (9)  $86.80. 

A  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

D    (6i   $11,250       E    (9)   $6,610,50 

A      National     Guard     Association     of    the 
United  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20001 
^D    (6i    $637,893  70      E    (9)   $:.861.30 

A   National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
405    Merchandise    Mart.    Chicago     111     60654 
E    (9.  $3,064. 

A  The  National  Industrial  Tratflc  League. 
1909  K  Street  NW  ,  S-410,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D.    (6i    $3,750,      E     (9)    $3,981  76 

A  National  Teoeert  Housing  Association 
Suite  400  S,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC   20036 

D    (6)  $450       E    (9i  $460. 

A  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  3261 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va 
22030 

D     (6i     $7,178  30       E     (91     $7,178  30 

A  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fed- 
erntlon,  1310  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  , 
Suite   1007,  Washington    DC    20038. 

D    (6)  $19,334 

A  National  Maritime  Council,  1748  N 
Street   NW     Washington,   D  C    20036 

D     (6)    $195,712  32       E     (9)    $20.260  72 

A    National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street   NW  .   Washington.  DC    200C: 
D     1 6)    $7.539  44       E     i9)    »7  539  44 

A  National  Newspaper  Association  1627  K 
Street  NW  .  Suite  400.  Washington  D.C 
20006 

D     (6)    $10,000       E     (9)    $3,700 
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A  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  17u7  H 
Street,  NW  .  11th  Floor  WaAlilngtoii  DC 
2003a 

D     ifl)    |18«900  99       E     (9)    117.258  35 

A    National  Parking  Aaaoclatlon,  1101    17th 
Street  NW  ,  W.i»hln(!toii.  DC    iOtiJfl 
E    |9)   •7.B41  4U 

A    National   Pes'.  Control   Aflioclatlon    8150 
Leesburg  Pike    Suite  1100,  Vienna    Va    Ziiau 
U    16)   •203  10       E    IQ)   (203  10 

A     National    Prtxluct    LlablM'.y    Ciniiicll,    20 
North   Waclier   Drive    ChlcaK*'    HI     BOflO*. 
D      10)     llfl,250       E      (9)     19  475  95 

A     National    Realty    Cmnmlttee     Inr      2(>3J 
M  Street    NW      Washington     DC    J(K)36 
D     I6|    •1033107       E     i9i    •1032787 

A  National  Rehabilitation  Association  63.) 
South  Washlii|i;'ou  Street,  Alexandrl  i  Va 
22314 

E    |9)   ^4  500 

A    National   Re'all   Merchants  Association 
lOO  We«l   31st  Street.   New   York,   N  Y    10001 
E    iQi    •3  785 

A  Natloi\al  Rlrte  Association  of  America 
1800  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Washlngto:. 
D  C    2003fi 

D    (01   »U5  390       E    (9i   »';8  8.'0 

A  National  Right  to  Lite  Committee.  Inc  , 
529  14th  Street  NW  .  No  341  Washington 
D  C    20045 

D    101   •12215S63      E    (9)   •907101 

A     National  Right    to    Work    Committee 

8001  Braddock  Road  S>ilte  fiOO  SprlngHeld 
Va    221«0 

D    10)    •4,178  E    (9)   ^4  178, 

A  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
s<->clatloii  1800  Mavsachusetta  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington     DC    2003fl 

E    i9i    »4  181  48 

A  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 17r0  Pensisvivanla  Avenup  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

D    10)   811  987       E      91   »12  '548 

A  National  Savings  k  Loan  League,  llOl 
1 5th  Street  NW  No  400,  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    (6i    »3  000       F.    (9)   tgi  04, 

A  NaMonal  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation, 9001  West  Braddock  Road  Springfield 
Va    22151 

D    (6)    •296129       E     i9i    ^2,961  29 

A    National   Security   Traders   Association 
55  Broad  Street    New  Y'ork    N  V    10004 
E     i9^    t2,000 

A     National    Small    B\islness    A.ssoclatlon 
1604   K  Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 
D    (6)   •5,000       E    i9i   ^2  095  57 

A  National  Socle'v  of  Professional  Er.- 
glneers  2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

D    (6l  •12,500       E    (91  »I5,450 

A     National    Soft    Drink    Association     1101 
16th   Street   NW     Washington    DC    20030 
E    (9)    8189  309  86 

A    National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation     1120    Connectlctit     Avenue     NW 
Suite   930     Washington,    DC     20036 

A     National   Tire  Dealers  A-   Re'readers   As- 
sociation     1343    L    Street    NW  ,    Wa.^lngton 
D  C    20005 

D     (8)    »5.876      E     (B)    •5.876 


A  National  Tour  Brokers  A,s6(.>clatlon.  Inc 
120   Kentucky    Avenue,   Lexington     Ky     40502 

A     National    Venture    Capital    Association 
2030  M   Street    NW      Washlnglon     DC    20036 
E    ( 9 1    •4  U08 

A  National  Water  Resources  Amkj.  latlon 
955  L  Enfant  Plaza  SW  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
lnglon, D  C    20024 

D    (6i   •S  631        E    (9i   »6  663 

A  National  Wheel  &  Rlin  Asaoclatlon,  4836 
Victor   Street    Jacksonville,   Fla    32207 

A  National  Woman  s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  17,Jii  Chicago  Avenue.  Eianstt.n 
ill    l>02t)l 

A     .Alexander   W     Neaie    Jr     Conference   of 
State  Bank  SuperMsors    lulS  18th  Street  NW 
Wasiungti.n    DC    200J6 

B  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 
1015  18th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
2003«, 

D    («)    82,700 

A  Alan  M  Nedry  Southern  Callfurnla  F.dl- 
so!i  Co  mi  19th  Street  ^\^  Suite  30:! 
Washington    DC    2003^ 

B  Southern  California  Edison  Co,  PO 
B  >x  800    Rosemead    Calif    91770 

D    >6|   •lOO       E    i9l  •aO 

A  Frances  E  Neelv  245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington    DC    20002 

B     Frirnds    Comni"'re    .in    NaMonal    legis- 
lation   245   Second   Street    NE  ,    Washington 
DC    200O2 

D      6i    (4  187 

A  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese,  National  Savings 
A-  Loan  league  1101  15th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC    20'KIS 

B  NBtl'>nal  Savings  A:  Ixian  League  1101 
I5th  Street  NW  No  400  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    (61   •!  OOO       E    i9l   jgi  04 

A  Bll74ibeth  Colette  Nelson  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW  Suite  409  Washington 
DC    20OO1 

B    Assorlated  B'.illders  A-  Contractors    Inc 
444    North    Caoltol    Street    NW      Suite    409, 
Washington    DC    20001 

D    I  61    ^4  125       E    (9|    ^39  77 

A  Robert  W  Nelson  1800  Mavsachuse'ts 
Avenue  NW     Washlngt-n    DC    20036 

B  National  R;iral  E:pr'rlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20036 

A  Sharon  L  Nelson  Consumers  t'nlon  of 
United  States  Inc  Suite  1033  1511  K  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20005 

B  Consumers  Union  of  United  States  Inc 
256  Washington  Stree"  Mt  Veriujn,  N  Y 
10550 

D     (6)    »6  375       E     1 9)    •52  60 

A  A  S  Nemlr  Associates  Suite  1230  Penn- 
svl'-anla  Building    Washlnt'on    DC    20'>O4 

B  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro    Brazil 

E     .9;    »217  50 

A,  NETWORK  806  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NE     Washington    DC    20018 

D     (6 1    $15  282  6H       E     l9i    »31725  55 

A  E,  John  Neumann  Baltimore  Oas  & 
Electric  Co  1100  Connec'lrut  Avenue,  No 
820    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Bal'lmore  Oas  A  Electric  Co  Oa.s  and 
F.lectrlc  Building  PO  Box  1475,  Baltimore, 
Md    21203 

D     (6i    »8S9  72       E    l9)    8260  09, 

A  Rr)bert  B  Neville  311  Ist  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC    20001. 


B   National  Restaurant  Association,  311  1st 
Street  NW  .   Waahlnglon,  DC    20001 
D    (6|    ^3,000       E    (9 1   ^2,000 

A  Louis  H  Nevlns,  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  Y'ork  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 
10106 

D,   (6)    •4,937  50       E    (9)    11.444,53, 

A    New  Directions.  305  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue  NE      Washington     DC     20002 
D     |6|    ^34,931  17       E     |B|    ^2,901  48 
A    New    York   Committee   of   International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N  Y    10004 

A    New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc    80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY    10004 
E    (9)    •7,670 

A  Bill  Newbold,  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  No  809 
Arlington,   Va     22209 

B  Bill  Newbold  ti  Asaoclates  (for  Amer- 
ican Protestant  Hospital  A.s»oclatlon  1 
WiOdfleld  Place  Suite  311,  1701  Eist  Wood- 
field   Drive    Schaumburg,   III     60195) 

D     i6)    •ICOOO  03 

A  Bin  NewlKild  Bill  Newbold  A  Associates, 
1901  Ncrlh  Port  Myer  Drive  No  809,  Arling- 
ton   Va    22309 

B  BjII  Newbold  i  Associates  i  for  Arkansas 
Hospital  Association  1501  North  University 
Suite  400    Little  Rock.  Ark    72207 1 

D    101    •1,500 

A  B.ll  Newbold  Bin  Newbold  &  Assoclatea 
1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No  809,  Arling- 
ton    Va    22209 

B  Bin  Newbold  &  Associates  (for  National 
Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels  Production,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive  No  809  Arlington, 
Va   22209) 

A  Bill  Newbold  Bin  Newbold  A  Associates 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive  No  809,  Arling- 
ton   Va    22209 

B  Bl"  Newbold  St  Associates  (for  Texas 
Hospital  Association,  PO  Box  15587  Austin 
Tex    78761 1 

D     i6)    83,000 

^  Thomas  E  Newman  National  A.ssocla- 
tiun  if  Man\ifacturers,  1719  Rcute  10.  Parslp- 
paov     NJ    07054 

B  Nallonal  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  K  Street  NW     Wa.shlngton,  DC    20006 

D    (6i    •250 

A  Janet  O  Newport,  National  OH  Jobbers 
Ciiunrii  1707  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
2rKK)C 

H  Nellona!  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  170"  H 
Street   .NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

D    l6)    ^3  875       E    (9)    •61  90 

A  Sharon  Newsome,  Coast  Action,  918  F 
Street  NW  Suite  310  Washington,  DC 
20004 

B  Coast  Action  918  F  Street  NW  Suite 
310,  Washington    DC    20004 

D    i6i   »562  50       E    i9i   •I  66 

A  Sharon  Newsome  Coast  Alliance,  918  F 
Street  NW  Suite  310,  Washington,  DC 
200.)^ 

B  Coast  Alliance  918  F  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
310    Washington    DC    2(X)04 

D    i6)   $937  50       E    i9l  $18  75 

A    M    Ray   Nlblack     1101    15th   Street   NW 
Wa.shiii>,:ton    DC    20005 

B  Anierlran  Bankers  Insurance  Group, 
6;J<)  Bracken  Avenue.  Miami.  Fla    33131 

D    (6)   81.500       E    (9)   •286  87 
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A  Nicholas  John  NlchoU,  AICPA,  1630  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   30006. 

B  American  Institute  of  Certlfled  Public 
Account*nU  (AICPA),  1311  Avenue  of  the 
AmerlcM,  New  York.  NY   10036 

D    (6)  »6.000      E.  (9)  W,741. 

A  P  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16.  Route  1. 
Henryvllle,  P»    18333, 

B  Northern  Helex  Co  .  3233  Dodge  Strwt, 
Omaha,  Nebr,  68103. 

D    (6)    »2.800      E,    (9)    »«43.40, 

A  John  B  Nicholson.  NstlonsI  Aasoclstlon 
of  Resltors,  925  15th  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton   DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors,  935 
15ih  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  2000a, 

D  (0)  »i,5oo    E  (9)  jisesa, 

A  Melissa  A  Nlelson,  Kennecott  Corp  , 
nil  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
D  C  20036 

B  Kennecott  Corp  ,  Ten  SUmford  Porum, 
Stamford,  Conn  06904 

A  Patrick  J  Nllan,  American  Postal  Work- 
ers Union,  APL-<;iO,  817  14th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D  C   20005 

B  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFLr- 
C'O,  817  14ih  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D    (6i    »12,384  97      E     (9)    »5,067,28, 

A   KL  Industries,  Inc  ,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas   New  Y'ork,  NY    10020 
E    i\h   83  865  26 

A  Robert  W  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW  .    Washington,    DC 

20036 

D    I  6)  $100 

A  H  Christopher  Nolde  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW      Washington     DC    20009 

B  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC  20009 

D    iC)  8300, 

A  Charles  M  Noone.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East    Suite  3306,  Washington,  DC   20024 

B  American  Medical  Technologists,  710 
Higglns  Road.  Park  Ridge,  III   60068, 

D    |6)  (42290       E    (9)  (42  29 

A  Charles  M  Noone.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East    Suite  3306.  Washington,  D  C   20024 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  618  Washington 
Building    Washington.  DC    20005. 

D    i6i  $1,500       E    (9)  •191,43. 

A  James  O  E  Norell,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW    Washington   D  C  20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC   20036 

D    (6)  •850 

A  Richard  B  Norment  IV  National  Asso- 
^la'.i'.n  of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  St.'eet  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C   20006 

A  Richard  O  Norrls.  8826  Santa  Fe  Drive. 
Shawnee  Mission    Kans   66201 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive    Chicago.  111.  60680. 

D    (61  $300 

A    North    American    Car   Corp     222  South 
Riverside  Plaza  Chicago,  111   60606. 
E    i9)  $13,16041. 


A  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion Inc  .  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  610-N 
Washington.  D  C  20036 

E    1 9)   8450 

A    Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co  ,   Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn  06037 
E     (9)    tl,481.59. 

A  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co  1120  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  730  South,  Washington, 
DC   20036 

A  Clifford  R  Northup,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  810,  Wash- 
ington  DC   20036 

D    I6j  »300       E    (9)  (245  B3. 

A  Morgan  Norval,  1202  South  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va    22314 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  U4th  SE .  Suite 
151,  Bellevue,  Wash   98004 

D    i6(  $300 

A  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  445  South 
Flgueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90071, 
and  1140  19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600  Wash- 
lnglon. DC   20006 

B  Monlco,  Billings,  Mont  69107.  Nance 
Cattle  Co    BIrney.  Mont   69012 

D    i6i  »3,4S8  07       E    i9)  849,44, 

A  Nossaman  Krueger  &.  Marsh,  445  South 
Flfjueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90071. 
and  1140  19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
lnglon, DC   20036 

B  Ocean  Energy  Council.  Box  57198.  Wash- 
ington  D  C   20037 

A    Nossaman    Krueger  tc  Marsh,  445  South 
Flgueroa    Street.    Los    Angeles.    Calif     90071 
and   1140  19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20036 

B  Office  of  the  Governor.  Commonviealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Salpan  CM 
y6950 


A  Nuclear  Fviel  Services 
6000  Executive  Boulevard. 
20852 


Inc  .   Suite   600 
RockvlUe      Md 


A  Franklin  W  Nutter  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  No  512,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Reinsurance  Association  of  America 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No  512 
Washin:,?ton,  D  C   20036 

A  Mark  J  Nuzzaco  7901  Westpark  Drive 
McLean    Va    22102 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va 
22102 

D     i6)    $3.250  0!       E     (9)    «250. 

A  Donald  A  Nyberg  Standard  Oil  Co 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  650. 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building    Cleveland,   Ohio   44115. 

D    (6i    $200 

A  Hubert  K  OBannon  Conrall.  1544  33d 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20007. 

B  Consolidated  Rail  Corp  ,  PO  Bex  23451 
L  Enfant  Plaza,   Washington.  DC    20024 

D     !6i     $1,284 

A  George  OBea  Jr  .  815  I6th  Street  NW 
Suite  304    Washington.  DC    20006. 

D  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  304,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20006 


A  Coleman  C  O'Brien.  United  StatM 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  801,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

B  United  Stales  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D,    (6)    83,860      E    (S)    83S, 

A  John  P  03rlen,  Connecticut  Petroleum 
Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Room  636.  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  06103. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A  R  V  O'Brien,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp  ,  1707  L  Street  NW„  Suit* 
300,  Washington,  DC    20036, 

B  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022, 

D,    (6)    8250,     E,    (9)    830, 

A  Rosemary  L  O'Brien,  1850  K  Street  NW,, 
Suite  550    Washington.  DC    20000, 

B  CF  Industries,  Inc  ,  Energy  Cooperative, 
Inc  .  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  111 
60047 

D     (6)    8500. 

A  O  H  Ochenrlder,  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp  ,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va 
22209 

B  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp  .  Bethpage, 
NY,    11714 

D    1 6)  »2,600,     E    (8)  8540 

A  William  B  OConnell,  III  East  Wacker 
Drive    Chicago,  111    60601 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI,. 
60601 

D     (6)    »8,750      E,    (9)    $1,228,64. 

A    O'Connor  k  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW ,    Suite    800,    Washington,    DC 
20006 

B  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N'W  ,  Suite 
800    Washington    D  C    20006 

D     (6)    »1,000,     E     (9)    »5,76, 

A  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany,  P    O    Box   1459,  Columbus,  Oa    31903 

A  O'Connor  A:  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC    20006, 

B  American  Institute  of  Certlfled  Public 
Accountants  1620  I  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20006 

D     1 6)    «3,500 

A  O'Connor  A;  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW    No   800   Washington   D  C   20006 

B  American  Public  Transit  Association 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  No  200.  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20036 

A.  O'Connor  A;  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  No   800    Washington   D  C   20006 

B  Automotive  Parts  A-  Accessories  Associa- 
tion 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20036 

A  O'Connor  A:  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Borden,  Inc  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY'    10017 

D    i6)  •7,668,25 

A  O'Connor  Ai  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  No    800    Washlncton,  D  C    20006 

B  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  734  15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20005 

A  O'Connor  A:  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N'W  ,  Washington.  DC   20006 
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B     EdUon    Electric    Institute.    1111     19th 
Street   NW  .   Wa»hlngton.   DC    a0038. 
D    (6)  »4«7  50 

A  O'Connor  A  Hannan.  1019  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC    30006 

B  David  Fasken,  c  o  HuuKer-Kedrlc  Box 
1887.  Roswell.  N   Mex   88201 

A  O'Connor  &  Hannan  1919  Pennaylvanla 
Avenue   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  First  National  Monetary  Corp<jratlon 
4000  Town  Center.  15lh  Floor.  Southfleld 
Mich    MOTS. 

D    (8)   •503  7S 

.^  OCi'nnorit  Hannan  19i9  I>nn»v:v»iUa 
Avenue  NW  ,  No    800,  Wsshlntfton    DC    'JOOO" 

B  Hen.iepln  County  23(Ki  Ooveriiment 
Center,   Minneapolis    .Minn    5541.^ 

A  O  Connor  ii  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington    DC    2o<jurt 

B  Hospital  Financing  Study  Group.  New 
YorK,  N  Y 

A  O'Connor  k  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     .No    800.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Investment  Co  In-itltute.  1775  K  -Street 
NW  ,   Suite  800,    Washington,   DC    30006 

A  OConnor  &  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     No   81X1   Wa.shlngton.  DC   3000<j 

B  Investors  DUerslfled  -Sen  Ices  Inc  Suite 
3800.    IDS   Tower,    Mlnneapoll.'*    Minn     HAvj 

A  O  Connor  it  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washlngtrri     DC     2{MM16 

B  National  Association  of  Health  Career 
Schools,  11887  Bellaglo  Road.  Suite  16,  Las 
Angeles.  Calif   90049 

D    iS|   llflS 

A  O'Connor  it  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW      Washing;. in     DC     2O()06 

B  National  Coal  Con.sumert  Alliance.  414 
Nicollet   Mail,   Minneapolis    Minn    55401 

D     161    » 14. 905  62       E       91     $638  35 

A  OConnor  &  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenvie    NW      WashlnRton     DC     2()oo6 

B  National  Committee  f.ir  Quality  Health 
Care.  New  York,  N  Y 

D    16)  $750 

A  O'Connor  k  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washington.    DC    20006 

B  Police  AssoclaMon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  . 
Washington,  D  C 


A    O'Connor  &  Hannan 

Avenue    NW      Washing',  n 
B      Securities     Industry 

L'Enfant    Plaza   East   SW 

20024, 

D    (8)  15, 186  66 


1919  Pennsylvania 

DC     ifio.ifi 
.\ssoclatlnn      490 
Washington,   D  C 


A  O  Connor  <fe  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     No    800    Washington.  DC   20006 

B-  Weitlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  1801  K 
Street   NW  ,    Washington.   DC    20006 

A  Leonard  F  OConnor  First  Na'Inna! 
Banic  of  Boston  100  Federal  Street  Bost.ir- 
Ma.ss   021 10 

B  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass   02110 

A  Patrick  C  O  Connor,  Kent  i  O'Connor 
Inc  300  East  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1910  Chi- 
cago   111    60601 

B  American  Supply  Association  221  Nor»h 
La  Salle  Street    Chicago    111    fiOfiOl 

D    (8)  12.942  49       E    (9)  $1,500 

A  Patrick  C  OConnor  Kent  *  O'Connor 
Inc  .  303  Eaat  Wacker  Dr  ,  Suite  1910  Chi- 
cago, ni    80601 


B    Senlorcenters  of  America.  2840  Peerless 
Road     NW     Cleveland    Tenn    J7311 
D       6)    $832  49       E     (9 1    »«00 

A  Larry  A  Oday  Combined  Insurance 
Company  o'.  .^merU■a,  Suite  630,  1819  H  Street 
NW     Wa.^h!ngUJn    DC    20006 

B  Combined  In.surance  Company  of 
America.  5050  Broadway   Chicago,  111   60640 

D    i6)   $750 

A  Thomaj  A  O'Day,  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers    1776  F  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 

B  .Mllance  of  American  L.aurers.  20  North 
Wacker    Drive,   Chicago.    Ill     60606 

D      it)  I     $450       E      (9|     $188  65 

A  T  J  Oden  Natloi;al  Forest  Products 
A.vsoclallon.  Ifil9  Ma.'sachusetis  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa.ihlngton,    DC     20036 

B  National  Forest  Producu  Aacoclatlon 
1619  MaasiChusetts  Avenvje  NW  ,  Waahlng- 
toi:     DC    20036 

D      61    $2  250 

A  Robert  C  Odle  Jr.  Internationa!  Paper 
Co  1620  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700.  Waah- 
ingtoi;    DC    20(X)6 

B  Internationa:  Paper  Co.  1620  I  Street 
NW     Suite  700    Washington     DC    20006 

D     16)    $100      E     (9)    $170 

A  Ashton  J  O'Donnell.  89  Fair  Oaks  Lane. 
Atherton    Calif    94025 

B  Bechtel  Inc  50  Bea>  Street  PO  Box 
3965,    San    Francisco     Calif     94119 

A  Bradford  C  Olman  Owens-Corning 
Flberglas  Corp,  FlberKlas  ToAer  Toledo 
Ohio  43659 

B  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp  Flber- 
glas Tower,  Toledo    Ohio    43659 

A  Nell  H  orren  1730  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington.  D  C    20036 

B  Direct  Selling  Association  1730  M  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC.   20036 

D.  (6)   •1.000 

A  Jcxseph  L  Oglony.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1778  F  Strret  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC   20000 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776    P  Street    NW      Washington.    DC     20006 

D    16)    $20 

A  Jane  O  Gradv  AFL  CIO  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington     DC     2(X)06 

B  Amerl'-an  Fe1erat;on  of  Lat>or  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18th 
Street    NW     WB.-i.MnKton     DC    20006 

D      (61     $12,610       E      i9i     $12953 

A  Bartlev  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW  .    Witshln^ton     DC     20001 

B  International  Brorher.hood  '•!  Team- 
.sters,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC     20001 

D     161     $10  269  98. 


A  Alvln  E  Oliver.  725  1 5th  Street  Wff . 
Washington.  D  C    20005 

B  .Nttnonal  Grain  &  Feed  Aisoclatlon.  po 
Box    28328,    Washington.    DC     2UU05 

A  Austin  V  Olney,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  No  1100.  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  LeBoeuf  Lamb  Lelby  /c  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  .No  IIOO 
Washington.  DC  20036  ,for  Ad  Hoc  Rail 
Shippers  Liroup  1 

A  Charles  E  Olson.  National  Education 
A&.'ioclatlon,  1201  16th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC   20036 

B  National  Education  Asscx-latlon  1201 
16ih  Street  NW     Washington,  D  C   20036 

D    >6     tl  884  8U       E    (»i  $108 

A  Nancy  J  Olson  Johns-.Manvllle  Corp. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  .No  314 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C   2f>036 

B  Johns-ManvUle  Corp.  PO  Box  6108 
Denver   Colo   80217 

D    16)   $400 

A  Roy  E  Olson.  260  .MadLson  Avenue  New 
"York    .NY    10016 

B  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
A-.  enue,  New  York,  N  Y    10016 

A  Samuel  Omasta  3251  Old  Lee  Highway 
Suite  500    Fairfax,  Va    22030 

B  .National  Mmesujne  Institute,  Inc  ,  3351 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  600,  Fairfax  Va 
32030 

A  OMelveny  i  .Myers  1800  M  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton    DC   30036 

B    AMAJC.  Inc     A.MAX  Center.  Greenwich. 

Cii.nn    06830 

A  O.Melveny  k  Myers  1800  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC   30036 

B  Bank  of  America  Bank  of  America  Cen- 
ter.   10th    Floor,    San    Francisco,    Cailf     94104 

A  OMelveny  &  Myers.  1800  .M  Street  NW  . 
Washington     DC    20036 

B  B;>th  Eastman  Paine  Webber.  Inc.  555 
California  Street    San  Francisco.  Calif   94104 

A    O.Melveny  *  Myers    1800  M  Street  .N"W 

Washington    DC   30036 

B  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness,  PO 
Box  269    El  Centro,  Calif   92243 

A  OMelveny  A  .Mvers  1800  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Dean  Witter.  Re\nolds  Inc  45  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco   Cttilf   94104 


A     James   O    O  Kara.   3550   M  Street   NW 

.s.ilte  8<'n    Washington    DC    20037 

B  American  FYderatlon  of  Teachers,  II  Du- 
fiont    Circle    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20036. 

A     James    O     O'Hara,    2550   M   Street    NW 

No    800    Wa.shlngton    DC    20037 

B  Genera:  Motors  Corp  16^0  i.  Street 
.NW     WashUigton.  D  C   20036 

D    161   $85 

A  Mafhew  D  O  Hars  General  .Mills.  Inc, 
IJOO  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite  370, 
Wa.shUiKton     DC    20036 

H  General  .Mi.:.s  Inc.  PO  Box  1113  Min- 
neapolis   Minn    55440. 

D    161   $98  46 


A  OMelveny  A  Mvers  1800  .M  Street  NW 
WashlnKton     DC    20036 

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  A.ssoclatlon 
1511  K  Street  NW    Wa.shlngton   DC 

A  O  Melveny  &  .Myers  1800  M  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton   DC   20036 

B  INA  Corp  185o  K  Street  NW  Suite  840, 
Washington,  DC  20036,  INA  Health  Care 
Group  4525  Harding  Road,  -Nashville,  Tenn 
37205 

A  OMelveny  A-  Myers  1800  M  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  Smith  Barnev  Harris  Upham  A  C'i  350 
California  Street    .San  Francisco   Calif   94104 

A  R  F  Omohundro  National  Association 
of  Federal  Veterinarlan.s  Suite  836.  1522  K 
Street    NW      Wa-shniKton    DC    20005 

B  As.viclatlon  of  Federal  Veterinarians. 
Suite  836  1522  K  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC    20005 

D.  (61   $128       E    (9l  $50 
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A  Donald  K  O  Nelll,  TRW.  Inc  2330  M 
Street    NW  .    Suite    800,     Washington,    DC 

B   TRW    Inc     23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117 
D    |6)    $1,000 

A  ONelll  Forgotson  4  Roncallo.  1333  New 
Hanipi.hlre  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington  DC   20038 

B  Allegheny  County  Commission,  119 
Courthouse  Room  101,  Pittsburgh,  Pa    16219. 

A  ONelll.  Forgotson  A  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B  California  Weatslde  Farmers,  Security 
Bank  Building,  10«0  Fulton  Mall,  Fresno, 
Calif 

A  O  .Nelll.  Forgotson  A  Roncallo.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington   DC   20036 

B  CDECO  Maritime  Dredging  Co  .  P  O  Box 
1488,  Mansfield,  Ohio     44901 

A  O  Nelll,  Forgotson  A  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1110  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp 
141  West  Jackson,  Chicago.  Ill    60604 

A  O  Nelll  Forgotson  A  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ingujn    D  C    20036 

B    Dorchester   Gas   Corp.    PO    Box   31049, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  ONelll  Forgots<in  A  Roncallo,  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Hoaly  Corp  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas 
Tex    75201 

A  ONelll  Forgotson  A  Roncallo,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20036 

B  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp  ,  1700  North 
.Mcxjre   Street.    Arlington,   'V'a    32209 

A  ONelll  Forgotson  A  Roncallo  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite  1110  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20036 

B  Mas.sachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street    Moseley  B.illdlng    Boston    -Mass   02114 

A  O'.NeUl,  Forgot6<;n  A  Roncallo,  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1110  Wash- 
ington, D  C   20036 

B  Motorola,  Inc  ,  1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

A  ONelll  Forgotson  A  Roncallo,  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  1110  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

B  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
5th  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10018, 

A  O'Neill.  Forgotson  A  Roncallo.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Suite  1 110  Wash- 
ing o-,    D  C    20036 

B  Texas  Oil  A  Gas  Corp  ,  Fidelity  Unl  r.: 
Tower  Building.   Dallas.  Tex    7520] 

A  ONelll,  Forgotson  A  Roncallo.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  .NW' ,  Suite  1110  Wa.sh- 
lngton   DC   20036 

B  Tex,-,s  Utilities  Services,  Inc  2001  Brvun 
Tower   Building     Dallas     Tex     75201 

A  O'Neill  Forgotson  A  Roncallo.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW .  Suite  llio  Wash- 
ington, n  C  20036 

B.  Westlnghonse  Elec'rlc  Corp  1801  K 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

■.r^  J^''''!l   ^    Onstad     Control    Data   Corp, 
06830^"'  P"t"am  Avenue.  Greenwich,  Conn 
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B    Control   Data   Corp  ,   500   West   Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn    06830. 
D    (6)  $50       E.  (9)$1,1B3  32 

A  Charles  Orasln,  810  18lh  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Handgun  Control,  Inc  ,  810  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

D     16)    $1,443  72       E     (9)    $13  75 

A  Michel  Orban,  American  Express  Co 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  702,  Washington 
DC    20006 

B  Amerlc,-in  Express  Co  ,  American  Express 
Plajyi.  New  York.  N  Y   10004 

A  J  Denis  O'Toole.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

D    (6)  »880 

A  Roland  A  Ouellette,  General  Motors 
Corp,  1660  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20038 

B  General  Motors  Corp  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard    Detroit    Mich    48202 

D    (6)  $3,600       E    (9)  $4  420  41 

A  Robert  H  Overmyer,  818  C  Street  SE 
Washington.  D  C    20003 

B  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation  11 
West  60th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10023 

D    (6)  $5,000       E    (9)  $150. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III,  TRW  Inc  ,  2030 
M    Street    .\'W  .    Suite    800.    Washington,    DC 
20036 

B  TRW  Inc  ,  23556  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117, 

D.   (6)   11.000. 

A,  Thomas  J  Owens,  207  Oljrmplc  National 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash    98104 

B  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Fourth  and  Spring- 
field Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  15230:  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank,  PO  Box  834,  Se- 
attle, Wash    98111. 

D    (6)    $6,000.      E    (9)    $2,499.24 

A  William  H.  Owens,  Jr  ,  1101  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Waahtogton,  DC   20036 

B  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17lh 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D    i6)   $1,000 

A  John  D  Padgett.  729  South  Leaf  Drive, 
Virginia  Beach   Va   23462 

B  The  Conservative  Caucus.  Suite  305. 
7777  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

D    (6)   $800. 

A,  Raymond  S  Page,  Jr  ,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race.  Gladw-yne    Pa     19035 

B  Campbell  Soup  Co,  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A  W  D  Page.  PO  Box  11700.  Tacoma. 
Wash    98411 

B  American  Ply-Aood  Association.  P  O  Box 
11700.  Tacoma.  'Wash    98411 

A  Steven  J  Paggloll.  Investment  Co  In- 
stitute, 1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B.  Investment  Co  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW      Washlngtori     DC    20006. 

D    (6)   $36      t..  (9)   $53.62. 

A  William  G  Painter,  Coast  Alliance  918 
F  Street  NW  ,  Suite  310,  Washington,  DC 
20004 

B  Coast  Alliance.  918  F  Street  NW..  Suite 
3:0.  Washington.  DC    20004 

D    16)   $1.822  90       E    (9)   $10  60 

A.  Henry  S  Palau,  The  Retired  OfBcers  As- 
.soclatlon.  201  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


B  The  Retired  Officers  Asaoclatlon,  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
32314 

D    (6)  $754. 

A  Diane  M  Palmer  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn   65480 

B  Northwest  Bancorporatlon  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
65480 

D     16)    $430       E     (9)    $762. 

A  John  W  PannuUo.  National  Utility  Con- 
tractors   Association.    816    16th    Street    NW 
Suite  838,  Washington,  DC    30006 

B  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20006 

D    (6)  $800      K    (9)   11,056.62. 

A   Fred  Panzer.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875 
I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  No  800,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
N'W    Suite  No   800   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D    (61  $125 

A  Paperboard  Packaging  Council  1800  K 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

A  G  Oliver  Papps  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  170  W  State  Street.  Trenton.  NJ 
08608 

B  American  Petroleum  I.nstltute  2101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20037 

A  Steven  Parcells  5308  Wlllard  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase    Md   20015 

B  Save  the  Taligrass  Prairie  4:01  West 
54th  Terrace  Shawnee  Mission   Kar-s 

D    (61  $1,500 

A  Herschell  E  Parent.  Arkansas  Petroleum 
Coiincil.  302  Commercial  National  Bank.  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark    72201 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   N"W  ,   Washingt^on,   DC    20037 

A  Ann  L  Parenteau,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  1111  North  19th 
Street    Suite   700    Arlington    Va 

B  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  !9th  Street,  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va 

A  Douglas  L  Parker  600  New-  Jersey  Ave- 
nue   -NW  .    Washington,    DC     20001 

B  Institute  for  Public  Representation  600 
-New-  Jersey  .NW     Washington,  DC    20001 

A  John  N  Parker.  Mobil  Oil  Corp,  HOC 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  620  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20036. 

B  Mobil  on  Corp  .  150  East  42nd  Street, 
Ne-j.  York,  N  Y    10017 

D   (6)  $800 

A  Klmberly  C  Parker  American  Fede.'-a- 
tion  of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C  2OO05 

D    (6)  $2,374  75       E    (9|  $33  75. 


A  Parkinson  A  Associates  1640  30th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC     20007 

B   Committee  for  Equitable  Crop  Insurance 
Legislation    iCECILi.    1640   30th    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC  20007 

D    16)  $7,500.      E    ,9)  $7,457. 

A  Ken  Parmelee  1155  16th  Street  NW„ 
Suite  611,  Washington    DC   20005 

B  Ethyl  Corporation,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  DC  20005 

D    (6)  $1,925 
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A  Tom  E  P«ro  A»ii<xrlRtlon  of  Maximum 
Scrvlre  Teleoaalfrs  Inr  1735  UeSalea  Hireet 
NW     Wa«hint;t(in    U  C   '20038 

B  AMOc-itttum  of  Maximum  StrvUe  Tel«- 
casiers.  Iiic  17jft  Ix-Salca  aireft  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC    30036 

U    |6)  1334 

A  Parrlsh  «:  Chambers  Inc  101 1  Arlington 
Boulevard.  Suite  W    J^l    Arlington    Va    22309 

B  Aerospatiale  Helicopter  Corp  270! 
Forum  Drive   arand  Tralrle  Tex   750S1 

D    l«)  »6  8tia       E    (9)   »8(H  M 

A  Parrlsh  ft  Chamt)er»  Inc  10!  1  Arling- 
ton Boulevard  .S\ilte  W  331.  Arlingtoii  Va 
33209 

B  Bangor  .t  ArwMtiKik  Railroad  Ncrthern 
Maine  Juiu-tion    Bani?or    Maine  i"**!!! 

D     (6)    »3.600       E     (9)    »856  88 

A  Parrlsh  It  Chambers.  Inc.  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard    Arlington    Va   3230J 

B  Boston  A:  Mamr  Railroad  Iron  Horfe 
IHirk    North  Blllerica,  Mass   01Hti2 

D    (6i  ♦•».74y99       E    (9)   »««3  87 

A  Parrlsh  .V  Chambers  Inr  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard  Suite  W  231  Arlington.  V» 
22209 

B  Chicago  .<^  North  Western  rranspt)rta- 
tlon  Co  .  410  West  Madison  Cnlcago.  Ill 
606  Ofi 

U    i  6  i   $  1  5  CXM)       E    I  e  I   1 1  596  1  7 

A  Parrlsh  ,V  Chambers  Im-  1011  ArllOn-- 
ton  Boulevard.  Suite  W  231.  Arlington.  Va 
22209 

B  Delaware  Otsego  S\«tem  1  Railroad 
Avenue,  Cooperstowii    NY    15835 

D    '61  11.400      E    1 9)  t93gai 

A  Parrlsh  A:  Chambers  Inc  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard  Suite  W  231.  Arlington.  Va 
32309 

B  Eviropean  Aero«pare  Corp.  1101  15th 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

D    i6)   $a  001        E    i9i   $737  22 

A  Parrlsh  k  Chambers.  Inc.  1011  Arllni;- 
!on   Boulevard    Suite   W-231.    Arlington.   Va 

33309 

B  Oenesee  \  Wyoming  Indtistrles  71 
lewis   Street,   Greenwich     Conn    06830 

D    iHi   ».l  iKX)       E    'Ui   $797  23 

A  Parrlsh  ft  Chambers,  Inc,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard  Suite  W  33!  Arlington  Va 
22309 

B  Lehigh  Valley  Estate  415  Brighton. 
Bethlehem    Pa     18015 

D    iB)   $7  500       E    >,  9i   $862  77 

A  Parrlsh  A-  Chambers  Inc.  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard  Suite  W  231.  Arlington.  Va 
22209 

a  Pittsburg  k  Shawmut  R  D  No  2  Middle 
Street    BrrMik'llle    Pa     ISBaS 

D    (8)   $2,100      E    i9i   1797  23 

A  Llnd*  K  Parson  Cities  Service  Co  !6flO 
L  Street  NW      Washington    DC    20036 

B  Cities  Service  Co.  1660  L  Street  NW  . 
Suite  207    Washington.  DC    30036 

A  Jaclc  Patrldge  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati   Ohio  45201 

B  The  Kroger  Co  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45301 

D    (6)    $1,000       E    (9)   $266  74 

A  Robert  D  Partridge  18(X)  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    30036 

B    National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation,   1800    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW 
Wa«hlngton    DC    3003»i 

D    161  $518 

A  Alan  K  Parver  1050  nth  Street  NW 
S   770.  Washington.  D  C    30036 


B  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1U50  17lh  Street  .NW  S  770,  Washing- 
ton, uC    30036 

D    (61   $840       E    iUi   $35 

A  Richard  M  Patterson  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  1800  M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  70OS  Washing- 
ton. D  C    300 Jt) 

B  1  he  l>iw  Cliein:i  al  Co  Midlajsd,  Micl. 
48rt40 

U    .81  $500       E    i9)  $239  50 

A     1  homa.^  Patterson    National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association     Inc  ,  918  16th  Street  N\A 
Washington    DC    300O6 

B  Nail(mal  (•at)le  Irlevision  Association, 
Inc,  918  16th  Street  NW  Wa.'dilngton.  DC 
3000« 

D    161    $231 

A  William  H  Patleraon  (icneral  Electric 
Co,    777    14th    Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC 

B  General  El''  trie  Co.  31J'>  Easion  Turn- 
pllce    Kalrtield.  Conn 

D    (6>    $220 

A  Kenton  H  Pattie  National  Audio-Visual 
Association  Inc  3150  Sprin-  Street  Falr- 
fav    Va    33031 

B  NatDnal  A\idlo-Vnua:  .^^soclatlon  Inc 
3150  Spr;nk-   Strcrt     Kiurfai     Vii    33031 

D    i6i   $3  »i5fi  35 

A    David   J    Pattlson,    1750   K   Street   NW 

Washington    DC    20006 

B  Health  In,'surance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica Inc  n.SO  K  .street  NW  Washlngt<m  DC 
30006 

A  Patton  Boggs  A-  Blow  35.50  M  Street 
NW     Wa.shl:igton    DC    300 J 7 

B  Adho,-  (  ,-mnil'tee  of  Section  603  1575 
I    Stree-      NW      Washington,    DC     20006 

A  Patton     Boggs   k    Blow,   3550   M   Street 

NW  Washington     DC     30037 

B  Alaska    Housing    Financial    Corp,    PO 

Box  1020,    Anchorage     Alaska    99510 

D  (6)    $2  020 

A     Patton     Boggs  &    Blow,   3650  M  Street 

NW       Washington     DC     20O3,' 

B  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  1220  19th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

D     1 61    $300 

A  Patton  Boggs  A-  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.    Washington     DC     20037 

B  Ame'lcsn  Martlme  Assoc'atlon.  1612  K 
Street  NW    Washington    DC 

A  Patton  Boggs  A:  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW      Washington     DC     20037 

B  Amerl-an  Pharniaceniri!  Avsrx-lat  Ion 
2215  Constitution  Avenue  NW  Wa.shtngton. 
D  C    20037 

D     161    $250 

A  Patton  Boggs  A-  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW,    WsshlnKtnn      DC     20017 

B  Amei-'-sn  «o-'e'v  o»  A'"''"»"rn  Fx»-". 
tlves  1575  Eye  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    (61   $600       E    ( 9 )   $33  40 

A     Patton     Boeg^    A-    Blow     2550    M    Street 

NW  ,    Wsshlnkt'on      DC     20037 

B  Armco  Steel  Corp  Oeneral  Offlces  Mlfl- 
dletown    Ohl  1  45052 

A  Pa»'on  Boecs  A-  B'ow  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20037 

B  .f'sorla'lon  of  Trial  Ij»wve'-s  of  America. 
1^50  3l5t  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20037 


A  Patton  Boggs  Ai  Bloa,-  3550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    30037 

B  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp  ,  700  Washington 
Street,  Bath,  Maine  04530 

D     (6)    $300, 


A  Patton  Bogjjs  A;  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20037 

B  Benamy  International  Inc  3937  Oak- 
cll.T  Industrial  Court  NE  ,  Atlanta,  Oa    30340 

A  Patton,  Boggs  &•  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW     Wa,shlngtun    DC    20037 

B  Blxby  Ranch  Co  ,  533  West  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif    90014 

D     (6)    $1,000 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20037 

B  Bradford  National  Corp  80  Pine  Street. 
New  York,  NY 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  D  C    20037 

B  Business  Round  Table,  1801  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    D  C, 

D     161    $8,585 

A  Patton  Boggs  A;  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C    20037 

B  California  Westslde  Farmers  955S 
L  Enfant  Pla7a  North  SW  .  Room  1101.  Wash- 
ington   DC   20024 

D     (6)    $3.718  75       E     (9)    $62  25 

A  Patton  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington   DC   20037 

B    Castle  k  Cooke,  Inc  .  P  O   Box  3928.  San 

Francisco,  Calif 
D     (6)    $773  75. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C    20037 

B  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  2550 
M  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20037 

A  Patton  Boggs  k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20037 

B  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20009 

D     (61    $921  35       E     (9)    $12  60 

A  Patton  Boggs  k  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20037 

B  Chrysler  Corp,  PO  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich    48288 

D    16)  $1,250       E    i9)  $25 

A  Patton  Boggs  A;  BU>v.-  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

B  City  of  Birmingham  City  Hall.  Bir- 
mingham   Ala    35203 

D    16)   $400       E    (9)  $23  75 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20037 

B  Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers  2550 
M  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20037 

D      61    $8  395       E    (9)   $1  133  97 

A  Patton  Boggs  A-  Blow  25.'iO  M  Street 
NW     Wa-shlngton    DC    20037 

B  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(Committee  on  State  Taxation)  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  Suite  1018  Wa.shlng- 
ton    DC   20036 

D     '6)    $170 

A  Patton  Boggs  k  Blow,  25.'jO  M  Street 
NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20037 

B  Diagnostic  'maging  and  Therapy  Sys- 
tems Division  2101  L  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC    20037 

A  Patton     Boggs    k    Blow     25,'.0    M    Street 

NW  Washington    DC    20037 

B  Dllllncham  Corp,  PO  Box  3288  Hono- 
lulu Hawaii  96801 

D  (6)    $1,870 

A  Patton  Boggs  k  Blow  25,'.0  M  Street 
NW     Wa.shlngton    D  C    30037 

B  Dfjnaldwn  I.iifKln  Ai  Jenrette,  Inc  140 
Broadway    New   York,  N  Y    10005 

A  Pat  ten  Boggs  A;  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    20037. 
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B  EOO  Industries.  3650  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C  30037  and  the  Essex  Com- 
pany Lawrence,  Mass. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3650  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30037 

B  Handicraft  Designs.  Inc  .  87  Commerce 
Drive.  Talford.  Pa,  18»«9, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow.  3550  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C  30037 

B  Hobby  industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street,  Emwood.  N  J    07407, 

D    (6)  $430, 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow,  3560  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   30037 

B  Institute  of  Electrical  k  Electronics  En- 
gineers. 3039  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D  C 
30037, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3660  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20037, 

B  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  k  Steel,  Inc  , 
1627  K  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    30006 

A  Patton,  Boggs  b  Blow,  3660  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    30037 

B  International  Cogeneratlon  Society,  1111 
19ih  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30036, 

D    (6)    $840, 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow.  3660  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC   30037 

B  Jack  Philip  k  Son,  Inc  ,  734  Dupont 
Plaza  Center,  Miami,  Fla  33131. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  3660  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.   DC    30037 

B  Korf  Industries,  Inc  ,  3900  NCNB  Plaza. 
Charlotte,  NO, 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  3650  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    30037 

B  LOOP,  Inc  ,  1010  Common  Street,  350 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building,  New  Orleans. 

La,  70113 
D    (8)   $1,600. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20037 

B  Louisiana  Parlflc  Corp  .  1300  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg   97201 

D    (fl)   $10,84635, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow.  3660  M  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C   30037 

B  Mars,  Inc  ,  1851  Old  Meadow  Road.  Mc- 
Lean. Va    23101 

D    (6)  $860. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C   20037 

B  The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile. 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building.  PO  Box 
2527.  Mobile.  Ala   38823 

D    (8)  $1,620      E    (9)   $39  75 

A  Patton,    Boggs   &   Blow     3550   M   Street 

NW  Washington    DC    20037 

B  Mocatta  Metals  Corp  ,  35  Broad  Street, 

New  York    N  Y    10004 

D  (6)   $3,990       E,  (9)  «46  36 

A  Patton  Boggs  k  Blow.  2650  M  Street 
NW  .  Wa,shlneton    DC    20037 

B  Multl  Mineral  Corn  ,  330  North  Belt 
East    Houston    Tex    77060 

D    f6)   $2  070       E    f9)  $98  35 

A  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  2650  M  Street 
NW     Washlneton    DC    20037 

B  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria  Va 
22314 

D    (6)  $260 


B  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 401  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 
60601 

D    (6)    $3,681,36      E     IB)    |7,60 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3550  M  Sueet 
NV/.  Washington,  DC    30037 

B  National  Multi-Housing  Council,  1800  M 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  30036, 

D    (6)    $1,300, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3560  M  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,  DC    30037 

B  New  Process  Co,  330  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa    16386, 

I)     (6)    $2,000 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3550  M  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,    DC     30037, 

B  Northwest  Energy  Corp,  315  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

D     (6)    $9,606,25 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW      Washington,    DC     20037 

B  Ocean  Minerals  Co  465  North  Bernardo, 
f,tountain   View,  Calif    94040 

D     (6)    $750 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow  3550  M  Street 
NW      Washington,    DC    30037 

B  Options  Clearing  Corp  ,  233  S,  Wacker 
Drive,  Room  5950,  Chicago,  ill    60605 

n     (6)    $200 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW     Washington,   DC    20037, 

B  OSO  Bulk  Ships,  Inc  1114  Avenue  of 
Americas.   New  York,  N  Y    10036. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  k  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW      Washington.    DC     20037 

B  Penn  Central  Corp  ,  1735  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,    DC    20006 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  3550  M  Street 
.NW  ,   Washington,  DC    30037 

B    PepsIco,   Inc     Purchase.   N  Y     10577 
D     (6)    $6,360      E    (9)    $47,60, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW  .    Washington.   DC    20037. 

B  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation Inc  .  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1300, 
Washington,  DC    20006, 

A  Patton,  Boggs  k  Blow,  2660  M  Street 
NW'  ,    Wa-shinetcn.    DC     20037 

B  Ralston  Purina  Co .  Checkerboard 
Square,  St    Louis,  Mo    63188, 

A,  Patton.  Boggs  4  Blow.  3550  M  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC    30037 

B  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc  ,  Pleas- 
antvUle,    NY     10570 

D    i6i  $2,000 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  3650  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    30037 

B  Retail  Tax  Committee,  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

D     (6)    $3,690       E     (91    $100, 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  3550  M  Street 
NW  ,   Washington    DC    20037 

B  St  Joe  Minerals  Co  ,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW ,  Suite  911,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  4  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20037 

B  SSIE  Council  to  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment Rights,  Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation Exchange,  1730  M  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC    20037 

D    (8)    $60, 


A    Patton    Boggts   ft   Blow    2550  M  Street  A.   Patton,   Boggs   ft   Blow,  2650   M  Street 

NW     Washington,  DC    20037  NW,.  Washington.  DC,  20037, 


B     State    of    Alaska,    444    North    Capitol 
Street,  Suite  345,   Washington.  DC, 
D    (6)   i3l,792.50. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  3680  M  8tre«t 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20037 

B,  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Ocxi- 
servation,  P.O.  Boi  44376,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

A  Patton,  Boggs  A  Blow.  3560  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30037 

B,  Tax  Corp,  of  America,  2441  Honolulu 
Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif,  91030, 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  3&60  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20087, 

B    Town    of    Dune   Acres,   Ind.,    11    South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Ill    SO0O3. 
D,    (6)    »1,43375       E,    (9)    $38.60, 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  2560  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20037 

B  United  Brands  Co  ,  1371  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,    New   York,    N  Y     10030 

D    <6)    11.360.     E.   (9)    $33,60, 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  3660  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037, 

B  U,S  Industries,  Inc  ,  350  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,   N  Y,    10017 

D,  (6j   $6,635,     E    (Qi   $44, 

A,  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  3660  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    30037 

B,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp,.  1801  K 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC    30008, 

A  Patton  Poggs  ft  Blow,  3550  M  Street 
NW     Washington,   D  C    20037, 

B  Wllshlre  Oil  Co  of  Texas,  360  Park  Ave- 
nue  New  York   N  Y 

O,   (6)   $16,600,      E,  (9)   $9, 

A  Andrew  R  Paul  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW ,  Suite  920,  Washington  DC 
20037 

B  Qulf  4  Western  Management  Co  ,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC   20037 

D    (61   $100       E    (9)   $7  45 

A  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  ft  Walker,  II 
Dupont  Circle  NW  ,  Suite  405,  Washington, 
DC   20036 

B  Best  Employer'6  Association,  4301  Birch 
Street,   Newport   Beach,   Calif    90228 

D.  (6|  $1,500,     E,  (9)   $18596 

A    Paul    Hastings,   Janofsky  ft  Walker,  11 

Dupont   Circle   NW  ,   Suite  406,   Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Capitol  on  Co,  1100  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  313,  Washington,  DC,  30038, 

A  Paul  Hastings,  Janofsky  4  Walker,  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW  ,  Suite  405,  Washington, 
DC   20036 

B  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  4 
Gas  Producers,  1100  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
313,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

A  Paul  Hastings  Janofsky  4  Walker,  II 
Dupont  Circle  NW  ,  S'Jlte  405,  Washington, 
DC    20036 

B  ENSERCH  Corp  ,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  DC   20036 

D    i6l  $3,250       E    i9i    $198  97 


A  Peabody,  Rlvilm  Lambert  4  Myers  1160 
Connertlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D,C, 
20036, 

B  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707 
L  Street  NW ,  Suite  616,  Washington,  DC, 
2C036 

D    (6)   $8,500-      E    (9)   $1660, 
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A.  Fe»bo<l7.  Rlvlln.  Lambert  &  Meyers.  I  ISO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
30030 

B  Michigan  Knife  Co  .  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street.  Big  RapldB.  Mich  49307 

A  Frank  Pecquex.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  818  Iflth  Street  NW  .  Room  510  Wash- 
ington. DC    20OO«5 

B  Seafarfirs  International  Union.  819  18th 
Street  NW  .  Room  510.  Washington.  DC 
3000« 

D    (8)  tS.OOO       E    (S)   •34833 

A.  James  Pelrce.  1018  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20038 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1018  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC    30038 

D    (8)    11.317  18 

A  David  Peltier  Sundara  CooperatUes 
Eckerd  College.  Box  811.  St  Petersburg  Fla 
33733 

A  Humberto  R  Pens.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington    UC   3000S. 

B  Bristol-Myers  Co  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N  Y     10032 

D    (81    11.000 

A      Pennjylvsnla    Power    ic    Light    Co  .    2 
North  9th  Street,  Allentown,  P»    18101 
E    i»)  »3.343  38 

A  Dominie  V  Penisnene  1700  K  S'.ree* 
NW     Washlng'.on.  DC    30008 

B  Chfvrin  USA  n-  a  !i\it>sldl«ry  of 
Standanl  Oil  Co  of  California.  1700  K  Street 
NW     W»ihlng;on.  D  C    .^uooe 

D    (8)   MOO. 

A  Gregory  M  Pensat>ene  Sani*  Fe  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  Suite  810  1100  Cnnnpctlcut  Ave- 
nue NW  .   Washington     DC    30036 

B  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Inc.  224  South 
Mlchlgsn  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60«04. 

D    i6)   $1,140 

A    Pen.ilon   Righ-s  Center    134«  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW     Washington.  D  C   20038 
E     ' 9 )    (559  46 

A  Pepper  Hamiltosi  &  Soheetz.  1776  F 
Street     Washington     DC     3000fi 

B  Boisr  Redevelopment  Agency  B^lse 
Idaho  83701 

.^  Pepper  Hamilton  A  Scheetz  1776  F 
Street    NW      Wa.sh.iigton     DC     20008 

B  Cild  Finished  S'eel  Bar  Institute,  PO 
Box   5831.    Chicago     111     60680 

D    (8)    912  50 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Soheete  1778  F 
Street  NW     Washington     DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
1750   K  Street   NW      Washington.   DC    20006 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  k  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  Russian  Travel  Bureau  20  East  46th 
Street    New  York    NY     10017 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street    NW      Washlntfon     DC     20006 

B  Sun  Shlp,*5ulld,nK  Foot  of  Morton  Ave- 
.Tue.  Chester    Pa    19013 

D    (6 1    »6  660 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheeti.  1778  F 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  ir  S  Cane  Siyar  Renners  .^.s.soclatlon 
tool  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC 
20038 

A     Pepslco.   Inc     700   Anderson   Hill   Road 
Purchase    NY    10577. 
E    (9)   »1.300 


A  Barbara  K  Pequet.  1931  Kalorama  Road 
NW  .  No    103    Washington.  DC    30009 

B  Nstlonal  Consumers  League  1533  K 
Street.  NW  .  Suite  408  Washington.  DC 
20005 

D     i8i    8300       E     (9 1    »30 

A  Elinor  Peretsman.  as  Tain  Drive  Oreat 
Neck    NY    11031 

B  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc  .  305  East 
42d  Street.   New   York.   N  Y    10017, 

D     i8|    8000       E     i9i    8778  43 

A  Pento,  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Pinco,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  400  Wash- 
ington   DC    30036 

B  Foremost-McKesaon  Inc  ,  Crocker  Plaza. 
One  Po^t  Street    San  Francisco    Calif    94100 

D     (C)    811333       E     i9l    1344 

A  Perlto.  Duerk  Carlson  *  Plnco  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite  400  Wash- 
ingt.)!!    DC    30038 

B  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago    111    80611 

D    i8)    85.315       E       9)    tlSaOI 

A  Tony  Perkins  1800  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  DC    20038 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclat.cn,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C   20036 

D     i8i    «75 

A  Jeffry  I,  Perlman  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW     Wa.shtngton    DC    20082 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
State?;  1615  H  Street  NW  WashUigton  DC 
20062 

D     l6i    83,000       E     i9i     8443  15 

A  John  P  Perrln  American  Osteopathic 
Assriciauon  49^)  .South  Capitol  Street  SW  . 
Su.lo   101    Washington    DC    20003 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW  Suite  104  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20003 

D     !6)    8221885       E     -91    113825 

A  Susan  Perry  American  Public  TYanslt 
A.s.soclatinn  1229  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
WashlngK-n    DC    20036 

B  American  Public  Transit  Association 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC    30036 

D    16)    84.146 

A  Tom  E  Persky  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  1776  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  .Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20008 

D    i6i    8250 

A     Todd    A     Peterman     American    Movers 

Conference  1 1  17  North  19th  Street  PO  Box 
B2i>4,  Arlington    Va    22209 

B  American  .Movers  Conference  1117  North 
I9th  Street,  PO  Box  9204,  Arlington,  Va 
22209 

D      6 1    82  138  88 

A  A  Harold  Peterson  715  Carglll  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minn    55403 

B  National  REA  Telephone  Association 
715  Carglll  Building  Minneapolis,  Minn 
55402 

D     I  6  I     1 1  ,«.00       E      I  9  i     8970  28. 

A  Petenion  Engberg  A-  Peterson  1730  M 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Federated  Research  Corp  421  N  7th 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh   Pa   15219 

D,  (6)  818660       E    i9)   »574  19 

A  Kenneth  Pe'erson  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC   2000« 

B   American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 


gress   of    Industrial    Organltatlon,    825    18th 
Street  NW    Washington,  D  C 
D    (6)   813  065      E     -9)    8311  33. 

A    Marv  B    Peterson    General  Motors  Corp  , 

1860   L   Street    NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20038 

H    General  Motors  Corp     3044  West  Grand 

Hm  ilevard    Detroit    Mich    48302 
I)    .6,   »3  000       E    (9|  83,408  15 

A  Michael  J  Petrlna.  Jr  1155  15th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C   2fXX)5 

B  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion 1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C   20<X)5 

U    I  6  I   »4  000       E    I  9  I  852  39 

A  Paul  F  Petrus,  Mot)ll  on  Corp.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW    Washington.  D  C    20036 

B  .Mobl!  or.  Corp  150  East  42d  Street.  New 
York    N  Y    10017 

D    (6)  81.200 

A  Lorraine  Petti  709  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE     No    1    Washington    D  C   20002 

B  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation  1250  Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Los 
Ai;ge.e5    Calif    90<'il7 

D    i6)  83  055 

A  Jame»  R  Phalen  MAPCO  Inc  1 100  Con- 
nect Icut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  820.  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  MAPCO  Inc  1800  South  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue  Tulsa   Okla   74119 

D      61  82  5fK)       E    i9i  8169  16 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation 1155  15th  Street  .NW  ,  Washington. 
DC   20006 

D    161   114  764  75       E    (9)   814,764  75 

A     Marshall    A     Pharr.    6103    Adirondack. 

Amarllln,  Tex    79106 

B  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co  PO 
Box  1261.  AmarlUo.  Tex    79170 

D    161   81  025       E    |9)   8204  96 

A  John  P  Phllbln  Mobil  OH  Corp.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Mobil  OK  Corp  .  190  East  4ad  Street. 
New  York    NY    10017 

D    '61   81  500 

A,  Ilbert  Phillips,  American  Counel'.  of 
Life  In.surancf  1850  K  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20006 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
1850  K  Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC    20006 

A  John  D  Phillips  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N'W  Suite  503  Washington,  DC 
20038 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  Suite  S03  Washington.  DC 
20036 

D  (6)   8:2.960       E    (9i  869801 

A  Mark  W  A  Phillips  507  Second  Street 
NE  .  Washington    DC    20002 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs.  Warm  Springs.  Oreg    97761 

A  .Mark  W  A  Phillips  507  Second  Street 
Nf:     Washington    DC    20002 

B  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock  Ariz 
86519 

A  Phillips.  Nlzer.  Ben'amln  Krlm  A-  Bal- 
lon 40  West  67th  Street  New  York  NY 
10019 

B  American  Bobst  Holdings  Inc  146  Har- 
rison Avenue    Roseland,  NJ 

D     (6)    82,177.50      E     (9)    83.262  71 
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A  Susan  L  Phillips.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC   20006 

B  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO   816  16lh  Street  NW  ,  WaBhlng:ton.  DC 

20006 

D     (8)    83,334  50       E     (9)    86  39. 

A  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Aasocla- 
tlon.  Inc  .  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10017 

E     (91    820.389  73 

A  Physicians  National  Houseetaff  Associa- 
tion. 1411  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton. DC    30006 

A  Sam  Plckard.  Monsanto  Co.  1101  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20036. 

B  Monsanto  Co  .  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St    Louis.  Mo   83186. 

D    (8)   8500 

A  Bill  Pickens.  1111  19th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

D    (6i    81,15322      E    (9)    853  68 

A  Pierce.  Atwood.  Scrlbner.  Allen.  Smith 
b  Lancaster.  1  Monument  Square.  Portland. 
Maine  04101 

B  Great  Northern  Paper  Co  ,  76  Prospect 
Street.  Stamford.  Conn    06901 

D     (6)    83.108      E     (9)    8174, 

A  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC   20036 

B  American  Academy  of  Family  Phy- 
sicians. 1740  West  92d  Street.  Kansas  City. 
Mo    64114 

D    (8)    83.000 

A  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Satellite  Business  Systems.  8003  West- 
park  Drive    McLean.  Va   22201 

D     (6)    82.600 

A  Plerson  Semmes  Crollue  &  Plnley.  1054 
3l8t  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20007 

B  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW    Washington    D  C   20036 

D    (6)    81,050      E     (9)    863  64 

A  Plerson  Semmes  Crollus  &  Flnley.  1054 
3l5t  Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C   20007 

B  Edglngton  Oil  Co  .  Inc  .  2400  East  Ar- 
tesla  Boulevard.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90805. 

D     (6)  835       E     (9)  83  09. 

A  Plerson  Semmes  Crollus  &  Flnley.  1054 
3lBt  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC   20007 

B  Independent  Refiners'  Association  of 
California.  900  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif  90048 

D    (6)  8635 

A  Rena  S  Pies.  1611  North  Kent  Street. 
Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va  22209 

B  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  900 
Arlington.  Va  22209 

D     (6)  8390      E,    (9)  8134.18. 

A  Plllsbury.  Madison  &  Sutro,  1060  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  900,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  National  Venture  Capital  Association. 
2030  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20036 

D    i6)    82.500      E     (9)    840 

A    Pilots  Rights  Association.  P  O.  Box  7000- 
367,  Redondo  Beach.  Calif    90277. 
D     (6)  »6,718.     E.    (9)  86.790  42. 

A  Pitney  Bowes.  69  Walter  H  Wheeler,  Jr 
Drive.  Stamford.  Conn.  06926 


A  Peter  K  Pltsch,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co  .  Inc  ,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No. 
530.  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B  Montgomery  Ward  It  Co.,  Inc.  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza.  Chicago,  111,  60671, 

D     (6|    815      E.    (9)    850, 

A  E  Rogers  Pleasants,  1007  Market  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del   19898. 

B  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  b  Company, 
1007  Market  Street,  Wilmington.  Del    19898 

A.  Robert  Plett  Aaaoclates,  Ltd..  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC   20037. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Orowers.  Inc.,  P  O  Box 
3640.  Lubbock,  Tex.  79452, 

A  Richard  J  Pollack.  American  Nurses' 
Associations.  1030  15th  Street  NW  ,  No  408. 
Washington.  DC   30005 

B  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo    64108. 

D.  (6)  82,509.      E.    (9)  8369.05. 

A  Frances  A  Pollak,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co  ,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006 

B    Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  AK- 

ro:i.  Ohio  44316. 
D    (6)  81,000, 

A  Richard  P  Pollock,  Critical  Mass  Energy 
Project,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20003. 

B  Critical  Mass  Energy  Project,  215  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  .  Washington.  DC.  20003 

D     (6)  8251.25. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster,  2128  Wyoming  Ave- 
nue  Washington.  DC.  20008 

B  America  Cancer  Society.  Inc  .  777  Third 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  NY  10017;  Research 
To  Prevent  Blindness  Inc..  598  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  N.T.  10022. 

D    (6)    84,625.     E    (9)    82,305. 

A  Judith  A  Pond.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  924,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B  Ralston  Purina  Co,  Checkerboard 
Square.  St  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

D     (61    8200      E     (9)    8104. 

A  Robert  F  Pontzer,  Lear  Slegler,  Inc.. 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1002, 
Arlington,  Va  22202. 

B  Lear  Slegler.  Inc.  Astronlcs  Division. 
3171  South  Bundy  Drive.  Santa  Monica, 
Calif  90406 

E.  (9)    815.40. 

A  Henry  E  Poole,  9  West  57tii  Street.  New 
York   NY    10019 

B  Avon  ProducU.  Inc  ,  9  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NT.  10019 

A.  Raymond  K  Pope,  1639  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  AMFAC,  Inc  ,  60  OTarrell  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif  94108 

D     (6 1    86.290       E     (9)    8524. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 
D    (6)    82,101.     E.    (9)    82.403. 

A    Port  of  Seattle,  PC   Box  1209,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 
E.   (9|    816. 

A.  Joan  E,  Porte.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   81560. 

A.  Phillip  Porte,  Phillip  Porte  &  Associates, 
Inc,  1301  South  Arlington  Ridge  Road, 
Arllng:tcn,  Va.  22202. 


B    American   Association   for   Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row,  Dallas,  Tex    75288 
D    (6)    83,000. 

A.  Phillip  Porte.  Phillip  Porte  &  Aa»oclat«8. 
Inc.,  1301  South  Arlington  Ridge  Ro^d. 
Arlington,  Va  22203. 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care,  Box  10833,  ClUciigo. 
Ill,  60610, 

D.  (6)    81,500. 

A.  Porter.  Wright,  MorrU  *  Arthtir,  1778 
O  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  IBtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

D    (6)    8390      E.    (9)    89,50. 

A  Alonzo  M  Poteet.  Veterans  of  Porelpn 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC    30002 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. DC  30003. 

D    (6)  82,50O      E    (9)  849.07. 

A    Emond   A    Potter.   NCR   Corp  .    1612   K 

Street    NW  ,    Suite    706.    Waahlngtoo,    DC 
20OO6 

B  NCR  Corp  .  1700  South  Patterson  Boule- 
vard, Dayton.  Ohio  45479, 

E,  (9)  8190. 

A,  Potter  International.  Inc  .  900  17th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  300,  Washington  D  C  30006 

B  Rockwell  International,  Inc  ,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa   16319 

D    (6)  87,500.      E    (9)  84.300 

A  Potter  International.  Inc  900  17th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  300,  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  Western  Shipbuilding  Association,  PC 
Box  3976,  San  Francisco,  Calif  94119. 

D    (6)  83,000 

A  Ramsav  D  Potts,  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts 
k  Trowbridge  1800  M  Street  NW  .  900-8. 
Washington   D  C   20036 

B  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  30036 

D   (6)  8600. 

A  John  M  Powderly.  United  Steelworkere 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  N'W  ,  Suite  706 
Washington.  DC  20006 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Fire 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa   15223 

D    (6)  88.125  70, 

A  Richard  M  Powell.  7316  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC  20014 

B-  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Washington.  DC  20014. 

A  Robert  D  Powell.  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  401 ,  Washington ,  D  C  20005 

B  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  F^arragut  Square  South.  'Washington. 
DC  20005 

A.  Carlton  H    Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 

Memphis,  Tenn  38112 

B  National  Cotton  Counel!  of  America. 
PO    Box   12285.  Memphis    Tenn    38112 

D   (6)  8231 

A  John  (Jayl  Power.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  leth 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20006 

D   (6)  810,341.60. 

A  William  D  PovFcrs.  National  Housing 
Law  Project,  1016  16th  Street  NW,,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  DC   20038. 

B     National    Housing    L*w    Project.    3150 
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8h»ttuck  Avenue    Svilte  ?00,  Berkeley    Calif 

M704 

D    (8)  $7.396  80       E    |9)  WO. 

A  William  C  Prather,  United  Staten 
League  of  Savings  Asa.-clil  Ions  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicaijo    111    606J1 

B  United  States  League  of  Savlntjs  Aaso 
clatlona.  111  Eaat  Wacker  Drive  C'hU-Bfju  li: 
60«01 

D    i8)  1750 

A  Richard  H  Prendergaat,  925  15th  Street 
NW  .    Washington     DC"     liOOOS 

B  National  As»»>clalloiv  of  ftealtora.  925 
ISth    Stre«t    NW      Washington     DC     30008 

D     i6l    11,500       E     (9)    II8334 

A    William  B    Prendergaat     Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  United  States    Uu      1300  Peiw; 
sylvanla  Building    Washington    DC    200t>4 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc  1300  Pennsylvania  Building 
Washington     D  C    20004 

D     (6 1    »2  000       K     1 91    »522  75 


A     Bralnard    E    Preacott 
East  Aurora.  N  Y    14052 

B     Security     New     York    State    Corp 
Eaat   Avenue    Rochester    N  Y     14638 

E   (9)  tei 


870    Main    Street 
One 


A  IJoyd  T  Preslar  DOA  International 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  Wa*!ilngl<in  DC 
20038 

B  DOA  International  Inc  i  for  Airbus  In- 
duitrle.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty  31700  Bla^;- 
nac.  France  I  1225  19th  Street  NW  Wa&ii- 
Ington.   DC    20036 

A  Lloyd  T  Preslar  DOA  InternatlDi-.a: 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20038 

B  DOA  International  Inc  (for  European 
Aeroapace  Corp  1101  15th  Street  MW  Wash- 
ington DC  20005  1225  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.    DC     20036 

A  Llovd  T  Preslar.  DOA  InternRtlonit'. 
In'-      Washington     DC     20036 

B  DOA  International  Iik"  i  for  0<iverii- 
ment  of  Morcx-co  Rabat  Morocco)  1225  19th 
Street  NW      Wa.shlnnton     DC    20036 

A  Lloyd  T  Preslar  DOA  International 
Inc  1225  19th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  DOA  Interna;lo:)»;  In-  'fir  fVifreavla 
75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris  Berne  F'rancei  122.^ 
19th   Street    NW      Washington     DC    20036 

A  Paul  F  Preston  National  Association  of 
Roaltors  925  15th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC    2OO05 

B  National  Association  nf  Realtors  925 
ISth    Street    NW      Washington.   DC    20005 

D    (8i    12  625 

A  Preston  Thorgrlmscn  Ei:!-;  A-  Holman 
1776  O  Street  NW  Suite  500  Waihlngt.jn 
D  C    20006 

B  American  Waterways  Shtpvarrt  Confer- 
ence Suite  1101  1600  Wr.snn  Boulevard 
Arlington     Va    22209 

D     .6)     $2  162  50       E     lO)    115  25 

A  Preston  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  k  Holman 
1776  O  Street  NW  Suite  5O0  Washlngt.,!. 
D  C    20006 

B  Bonneville  Power  Adm;nlstraMor;  Sul'e 
310  IJoyd  Building  700  NE  Multromak 
Street     Portland     Greg    97232 

D     (6)     »7  461  70       E     (9i     »51  25 

A  Preston  Thoritrlmson  Kills  A  Holman 
1776  O  Street  NW  Suite  500  Washington 
D  C    2000« 

B    Cnilse-A-Home    Inc     dba  Polaris  Corp 
1028  Norton  Avenue    Everett    Wash    98201 


A  Preston.  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  k  Holman 
1776  O  Street  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D  C    20006 

B  Bmployera  Reinsurance  Corp  .  21  West 
10th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo    64105 

D    1 6)   »625       E    (9)   125  22 

A  Preston,  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  ti  Street  NW  .  Salle  5^)0,  Washington. 
D  C    2000« 

B  Moore  McCormack  Re«>urce8.  One  Land- 
mark Square,  Stamford,  Conn 

D    (6)   »3.720  5O       E    (9|   »35 

A  Preston  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  A  Holman. 
1776  11  Street  NW  Suite  5O0  Wasningion. 
D  C     20006 

B  Orgaiii/.ation  for  the  Protection  A  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Telephone  Companies, 
1 104  Oary  Court    Whraton    111    60187 

U    i6l    115  05y       E     i9i    »395  39 

A     Preston     Ihorgrimson    ElUa  b  Holman, 

1776  O  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500  Washington, 
DC    20006 

B  Seattle  Trust  and  Savings  Hank  bo4 
Serond   Avenue,  Seattle,   Wash    98104 

D    i6l   »147  50 

A  I*reston  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  A  Holman 
1776  C,  Street  NW  .  Suite  500  Washington 
DC    20006 

li  Transportation  Instl'u'e  923  13th  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC 

D    16)   1430 

A  Preston  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  A  Holman 
1776  O  Street  NW  .  Suite  5<X),  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Western  Resource  Alliance  Star  Route 
Box  98    Eastsound    Wash 

D    (6i    »387       E    19 1    117 

.^  Preston  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  A-  Holman 
1776  (>  Street  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Wometco  Enterprises  Inc  300  North 
Miami  Avenue   Miami.  Pna   33128 

D    .61   $3  097  50       E    ,  9  i    $35  50 

A  Forrest  J  Prettvman  730  15th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20005 

B  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Companies 
730  15th  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

D    (81   $758  28 

A    WoodrufT  M    Price    Seaboard  Coast  Line 

Industries  Inc  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Ri:i;e    1005    Washington     DC    20036 

B  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries  Inc 
500  Water  Street    Jscksoni  r.le,  Fla    32202 

D    1 8)   $3,000       E    (9)   $623  07 

A  Patrlris  Pride  Financial  Acrounring 
Standards  Board  1129  20th  Street  NW  Wasn- 
ington     DC    20038 

B  Flnanrlal  Accounting  Standards  Board. 
High  Ridge  Park    Stamford.  Conn    06905 

D    (6)   $105       E    (9)   $37. 


A  Arnold  J  Prima  Jr  The  American  Tn- 
sfuute  of  Architects  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW     Wash  in;  ton    DC    30006 

n  The  American  'ngtltti'e  nf  Architects 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

D     (6)    $1  200 

A    Owenv'h  Prltchard    National  Frdera* Inn 

of  'ndenendent  Business  490  I. "Enfant  Pla?a 
East  SW     Wsshln'-"nn    DC    2002« 

B  National  Federation  of  'ndependent 
Business  490  I  'Enfant  Pla7ft  Fas'  SW  Stilte 
V2  16    Wavhtpi'ton    DC    20024 

D    '  6  '    $2  250       E    I  9  1   $200 

A  Jerrv  C  Prltchett  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors A.ssociatlon  of  Amerli-a  Inc  5530  Wis- 
consin  Avenue  NW     Washington     DC    20015 


B  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  .nc  i  530  Wiscoiiiin  Avenue  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20015. 

A  I»ront  Sharing  Council  of  America  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill    60606 

A    Pro  Life  Congressional  District    11    PC 
Uox  727    San  Carlos.  Calif    94070 
D    (6)   $543  45       E    (9)  $302  21 

A  Pro-Life  CDAC  12  PC  Box  7145  Met-.lo 
Park.  Calif    94025 

D    (6)   $1  365       E    (91    $577  30 

A    Robert   A     Propf    Oe  ■    A    Hormel  A  Co  . 

203  20th   Street   SW     Austin    Minn    55912 

»  0«-.i  A  Hurmfl  A  Co  Hex  800  Austin, 
Minn    55912 

A    The  Proprietarv  Association.   1700  Penn- 
svlvania  Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 
K     .9  1   $2  343  75 

A  Provident  Indernnltv  Life  Insurance  Co, 
2500  DeKalb  IMke    N  irrlstown    Pa 

A  Steven  I  Pruitt  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20036 

H  American  Kcderation  of  State  County 
and  Municipal  Kmployees  AFI  CIO  1625  L 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

D    i6i    $8  025       E    (9)   $961  15 

A  Jerr\'  Z  Prtn-an  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC    20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  515  South  Flower 
Street    U.s  Angeles.  Calif    90071 

D    (8)    $300 

A    Public  Fmplovee  Department    AFI    CIO 
815  16th  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 
D     it5i    $33  125  24       E     i9i    $29  378  (^>7. 

A  Pvihlic  Timber  Purchasers  Group  714 
Oregon  Hnnk  Building  319  SW  Washington 
Street     Portland     Greg     97204 

D     (6i    $44  957  39       E     i9i    $3  394  70 

A    David   E    Pullen    Johng-ManvlUe  Corp 
10;i5     Connecticut     Avenue     NW       Suite    214. 
Washington     DC     20036 

H    Johns-ManvlUe.  PO    Box  5108.  Denver. 

('-;n    80217 

n     t- 1  $600 

A  Purcell  A  Nelson.  1776  F  Street  NW  No 
3)0     Washington     DC     2CK)06 

B  The  BuMiievs  Roundlable  2(«>  Park 
Aveiue,  No    2222    New  York    N  Y    10017 

D    $75 

A  Howard  Pvle  4930  Quebec  Street  NW. 
Wnshlngton    DC    20016 

B  Houston  Llghtlnv!  A  Power  Co  ,  P  O  Box 
;7()0    Houston     Tex     77001 

D     1 8)    $2  678  58       E     (9)    $9 

A    Mark   C    Pvle    PO    Box  3731.  Washlnp- 

ti  n      DC     20007 

B  Retail  Bakers  of  America  Presidential 
Building  6525  Delcrest  Road.  Sulle  250, 
HvRt'svllle     Md     20782 

D     I  6  I    » 1  000 

A  Rc.bert  N  P^-le  PO  Box  3731  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20007 

B  American  Fvir  Industry  101  West  3Cth 
Street     New    York     NY     '0001. 

D    (8)    $1,000 

A  Robert  N  P\ie  P  O  Box3VM  Washing- 
ton    DC     20007 

B  'ndcpen-"ent  Bak^-s  Association,  PO 
Bo»  3731     Washington.   DC    30W07. 

D     (  6  '     $3  000 

A  J.hn  R  Quar'es.  Jr  Morgan  Lewis  ft 
H'lckius.  1800  M  Street  NA'  .  Washington  D/-. 
20036. 
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B    National     Environmental     Developni-'i.t 
Association,  Clean    Air    Act    Project    (NEDA 
CAAIM,   3   Natlo.ial    Press   Bldy  ,   Washmgoi. 
DC    20045 

A  William  A  Quinlan  3045  Rlva  Road. 
Annapolis    Md    21401 

B  Retail  Bakers  of  America  Presidential 
Bldg  Suite  250,  6525  Belcrest  Rd  ,  Hyalts- 
Mlle    Md    20782 

D     (6,    $132,      E.    (9)    $17  16. 

A    Qulniana  Refinery  Co  ,   P  O    Box  3331, 

Houston   lex    77001 

A    Clifford  H.  Raber,   1   McDonald's  Plaia, 

Oak  BiiMjK    111    (10521 

B  McDonald  s  Corp  ,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook    111    60521 

A  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
Washingtcn,    DC     30037 

B  American  Public  Power  Association  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20037 

D     16)    $464  38 

A  Robert  A  Ragland,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776   K  Street    NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20006 

D    i6)    $200 

A  Richard  W  Rahn,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C    20062 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  UC 
20062 

D     (6)    $1,44240,      E     (9)    $3201, 

A  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
401)  First  Street  NW  ,  Suite  804,  Washington 
U  C    2000 1 

D     |6)    $38,600       E     (9)    $54.925  38, 

A  Law  OfTlces  of  John  V  Ralnbolt,  1800 
K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  926.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  MldAmerlca  Commodity  Exchange,  125 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111, 

D    l.6j    $1,885.      E    (9)    $211.60. 


A  Craig  J  Rancourt  5  Washington  Street, 
Blddeford    Maine  04005 

B  American  Association  of  Classified 
School  Eniployees  6805  Oak  Creek  Drive, 
Culumt)U3.  Ohio  43229 

D.    (6)    $5,928      E     (9)    $7,033.33. 

A  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20006 

B  The  Business  Roundtable,  1801  K  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC    20006, 

D     (6)    $1,031 

A  Randall,  Bangert  A-  Thelen,  1625  K 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Orocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  . 
1010  Wisconsin  Ave  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20007 

D     1 61    $4,454 

A  Donald  A  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Wash,ngton    DC    20006 

B  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  188 
Industrial  Drive,  Suite  112.  Elmhurst.  Ill 
60126 

D     (6)    $270. 

A  Donald  A  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B  National  Association  for  .Mi.'K  Marketing 
Reform.  1*325  K  Street  NW  Wa,'^h!ng;on  DC 
20006 

A  O.irv  B  Randall  1800  Massachusetts 
A\enue   NW     Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Natunal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  KW  , 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     '6)    $135, 


A  Wm  J  Randall,  Suite  821,  1515  Jeffer- 
son  Davis   Highway,   Arlington,   Va    22202, 

B  City  of  Independence,  Mo,  103  North 
Main    Street,    Independence,    Mo     64050, 

D    (6)   $1,500       E    (9)   $1,839 

A  Wm  J  Randall,  Suite  821  1515  Jeffer- 
s(.n  Davis  Highway,  Arlington    Va    22202 

B  Keith  Artnian  i  Soil  Inc  ,  Route  1, 
Box  188.  Exceliior  Springs,  Mo  64024  and 
ClitTord  R  Klrby.  6916  LAke  Drive,  Ray- 
town,  Mo    64133 

A  William  J  Randall,  Suite  821,  1515 
JetTerson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va 
22202 

B  United  States  Railway  Association,  955 
L  Enfant  Plaza  North  SW  Washington,  DC 
20j'j5 

D    (6)  $6,000.     E,  (9)  $390, 

A  R  Rav  Randlett,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW      No     700,    Washington     DC,    20038 

B  Allied  Chemical  Corp  ,  PO  Box  3000  R 
Morrlstown,  N,J    07960, 

D    (6)  $250        E    (9)  $1450 

A  Arthur  O  Randol  III  ,  1899  L  Street  NW  , 
No    1100.   Washington    DC    20036 

B  Exxon  Corp,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  NY   10020 

E    (9)  $607,21, 

A  D  Michael  Rappoport  PO  Box  1980 
Phoenix,  Ariz   85001 

B  Salt  River  Project,  PO  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz    85001 

D    (6)  $1,125       E    (9)  $3,871.58 

A  Carol  Raulston  American  Paper  In- 
stitute, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    DC   20036 

B.  American  Paper  Instlttue,  Inc,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,   New  York,   N  Y     10016 

A  O  David  Ravencraft,  Ashland  Oil.  Inc  , 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  507, 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Ashland  Oil.  Inc  .  PO  Box  391.  Ashland 
Ky    41101 

D    (6)  $2,000 

A  W  Randall  Rawson,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va  22030 

B  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  ,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va 
22030 

E    (9i  $97  39, 

A  J  Gene  Raymond,  1016  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC    20036 

D     ( 6  I    $867  88 

A  James  R  Readle  Atlantic  Rlch^eld  Co 
515  South  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90051 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ,  815  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,.  90051, 

A  Sydney  C  Reagan,  10  Duncannon  Court, 
Glen  Lakes,  Dallas    Tex    75225 

B  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 10  Duncannon  Court,  Qlen  Lakes.  Dal- 
las Tex   75225, 

D    (6)  $150. 

A  Susan  E  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
n',e  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  .America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

D    (6)  $625       E,  (9)  $14,12, 

A  Robert  E  Redding,  Shlapers  National 
Freight  Cla'm  Council,  Suite  310,  910  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20006 


B  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim 
Council,  120  Main  Street,  Huntington,  N,T 
11743 

D    i6i  $3,000       E    19)  $45 

A  Dwlght  C  Reed  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Waahtng- 
ton.  D  C   20036 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20038. 

D    (6)    $30,05. 

A  John  H  R«ed,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW,  Suite  409,  Washington,  DC   200C1 

B  Associated  Builders  Si  Contractors,  Inc  , 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  Sulu  409. 
Washlntgon,  DC.  20001. 

D    (6)    $8,628      E.    (8)    $111.88. 

A  Reed  Smith  Shaw  k  McClay.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  900.  Washington, 
DC   20036 

B  The  Oreat  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co  , 
2  Paragon  Drive,  Montvale,  N.J   07648. 

D.  (6)   $6,795      E    (S)    $108.88, 

A  Martha  L  Rees.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Southwest  1120.  Washington,  DC 
20008. 

B  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co .  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del    19888 

E    (9)   $13 

A  David  E  Reeves,  4803  Scaridale  Road, 
Beihesda,  Md  20016 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  830  Seventh  Street 
SE  ,  Washington,  DC  20003 

D    (6)    $835, 

A  Don  T  Reeves.  245  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washington,  D  C   20003 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington, 
D  C   20002 

D     (6)    $3,712, 

A  J  Ronald  Reeves,  U.S  Air  Inc.  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  Washington,  DC 
30001. 

BUS   Air,  Inc  ,  Washington  National  Air- 
port   Washington,  D  C   20001 
D     (8)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $138.07. 

A  John  T  Reggltts  Jr  R  D  No  2  Boon- 
ton  Avenue.  Boonton    N.J    070O5 

A    FYank  D   Register,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  Sutes,  Inc 
11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive   Reston  Va  23091 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States  Inc  ,  11800  Sunrise  Val- 
ley Drive,  Reston,  Va,,  22091. 

D    (6)    $50. 

A  David  M  Relcher.  Foley  &  Lardner,  777 
East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
53202 

B  Foley  &  Lardner,  777  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee  Wis  83202  ffor  Smith 
Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co  ,  Inc  ) 

E,  ('9)    $720.83, 

A  Charlotte  T  Reld,  1778  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  Motorola  Inc,  1776  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D  C   20008, 

D,   (6)    $3,000 

A  Reld  &  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC   20038 

B  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  1111  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC   20038, 

D,    (8)    $14, 

A  Reld  &  Priest,  nil  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Northeast  Utllltl;;*  Service  Co  ,  P.O.  Box 
270,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 

D.    (6)    »68 

A.  Reld  &  Priest.  1111  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20036. 
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B  South  Carolina  Elfctrlc  fc  Oaa  Co,  PO 
Box  764.  Columbia,  sc    2y2oa 

A  Jerry  E  Reldfr.  1745  JelTersuH  Davis 
Highway    Arlington    Va    23203 

B  Emerson  Eleclrlc  Co.  8100  riorlsaant. 
St    LouM.  Mo    63130. 

A     Mark    J     RelJy.    1125    I5th   Street   NW  . 

Waahlii^Uju    D  C    200*55 

B  Mort({a|^r  Bunkers  Asst>clatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  S'.rcl  NW  ,  WaAhington.  DC 
20005 

A  John  A  RelUy,  Hrlvate  25th  Fl(X)r  530 
Fifth   Avenue,   New   York     N  Y     10038 

B   Estate  of  Bert  N   Adama,  et  ^1  .  p  O   Box 

180      r'A.ii     i'ii     15642 
E     (B)    15 

A      Thomas     K      Relnhard.     International 
Trading   Associates    Ino      2013    M    Street    NW 
Suite   803.    Washington.    DC     20038 

B  International  rraduij'  Ai^o.  late.'?  Inc  . 
2033  M  Street  NW  Suite  802,  Washington. 
D  C     20038 

A,  J  E  Relnke,  Eastern  Airlines  lOliO  15th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC    20005 

B  Eastern  Air  Unes,  Inc  1030  15th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington.   Dl      30005. 

E.   (0)    S185 

A  Harry  O  Relnsch  1310  Jones  Street.  Apt 
902   San  Francisco.  Calif  94109 

B  Bechtel  Cowfr  Corp  50  Beale  Street. 
PO    Box  3965    San   Francisco.  Calif    94119 

A  W  W  R»nfroe  69  FounUln  Place-Wll- 
kln^m    Street     Frankfort     Kv    40601 

B  Kentuokv  It^illroail  As.^oclatlon.  69 
Ftjunialu  Place- Wilkinson  Street  Frankfort. 
Ky    40601 

A  Diane  Rennert  1707  t.  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    30036 

B  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707   L    Street    NW  .    Wa.'hlngton.    DC     20036 

D     (6)    $950       E     (3)    •274  05 

A     Research-Cottrell     Inc      PO     Bni    1500. 
Somervllle     NJ    08876 
E     (9)    113645 

A  Research  to  Prevrnt  Blindness.  Inc  , 
598  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City.  N.Y. 
10033 

E.    (9)    M,377. 

A  The  Retired  Ofricer:  Association.  301 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
33314 

D    (8)    *6.883. 

A  Forrest  I  Rettgers  National  As.soclstlon 
of  Manufacturers  1776  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
Uigton.    D  C     30006 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1778   F  Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    30006. 

U     I  «  I    »  1 8(5  'M 

A  John  H  Reurs.  25  Br.,adwftv  New  Y  ,rn 
N  Y     I  oor)4 

B  New  York  Committee  of  Internatl'-nal 
Committee  of  Pas>.i-:u;tT  Llne^,  25  Ii.-oiu]*»v 
New  York,  .N  Y    10004 

A  I.vnne  Revn-Cohen.  Nations!  Pre's 
Building    Room  481     Washington    DC    20045 

B  Federally  Emploved  Women  Nations! 
Press  Building  Room  481.  Wa.shlngton  DC 
20040 

D     i6)   »3  730      E     (9)  11.030 

A  Allan  R  Rexlnger.  The  Pmorletary  As- 
sociation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  , 
Suite  700    Washington.  D  C    2000'! 

B  The  Proprletiiry  A.v;oclatlon  1700  Ppi.n- 
sylvanla  Avenie  NW  ,  W«.shln?t..n    DC 

D     (6)    »2.318  75       E     (9)  »135 


A  Nancv  Clark  Revnolds.,  300  Maryland 
Avenue    NE  ,   Washln;;tor.     DC    2(X)02 

B  Thv  UeiidU  Corp  .  :HH)  Murvlaiul  Ave-nue 
NE.  WaAhlnglon.  DC    20002 

D      (6)     »175 

A  Austin  T  Rhoad^  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.    DC     200(J6 

B  international  .^ssocution  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  A:  .M.IK  .ndustry  Foundation 
910  17th  Street  NW  Wa.^h.ngton  DC 
2000« 

A  (Jrace  Klleii  Rlre  Anirriran  Farm  B  i- 
rra^i  Federation  425  13th  Street  NW  .  W'ash- 
lni;toii    D  C    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  335 
Touhy   Avenue    Park    Ridge     111     600'i8 

D     (til    13.625       E     |9)    1150 

A  M  Lee  Rice  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
Yi>rk     N  Y     10172 

H  Ogden  Corp  277  Pa.-K  Avenue.  New 
York.    N  Y     10172 

A  Theron  J  Rice  CONOCO  Inc  .  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  No  1000  Washington.  DC 
30036 

B  CONOCO  Inc  High  Rldgp  Park  Stam- 
ford. Conn   06904 

A  Alan  H  Richardson.  3600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.  DC    30037 

B  American  Public  Power  Association  2'".00 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C  20037 

A  Douglas  B  Richardson  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  .NW  Suite  BIO  Waahlngton.  D  C 
20036 

B  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Trlt>e'  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  610.  Wash- 
ington. DC  30036 

A  Bruce  Rlckerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  1635  Eye  Street  NW  .  No 
'07.  Washln>;toii    DC    30006 

B  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
345  E    47th  Stree-     Npa   Y    rk    N  V     10017 

D     (6)  »3.000 

A  Lowell  J  Rldgeway.  North  Dakota  Petro- 
leum Council.  Box  1395.  Bismarck  N  Dak 
58503 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   30037 

D     (6|  1163 

A  E  Philip  Riggiti  National  Legislative 
Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

B  American  Legion  700  North  Penn-'syl- 
vanla  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

D.  (6)  S6,306       E      ■■j  <    }300  29 

A  John  S  Rlppey  730  ISth  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20005 

B  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies. 730  15th  Street  NW  Wa.shlngton 
D  C   30005 

D     i6)    t687  50       E     19)    »4  1  25 

A  Carol  A  RIsher  Association  of  American 
P\ibllshers,  Inc  .  1707  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
480 Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Association  of  Amerlran  Publishers 
Inc  .  1707  L  Street  NW  Suite  480.  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20036 

D    (6i   $1  200       E     i9)    »85  37 

A  Nancy  J  RL'que  1050  17th  Street  NW  . 
Suite    650      Wa.>ihlng'<j.';      D  f     20036 

B  Standard  on  Co  (Ohio  i  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland   Ohio  44115 

D    (6)  »12  50 

A  James  E  Ritchie  499  Stnith  Caplto! 
Street  SW     Suite  400    Washington    DC   20003 

B  Gaming  Industry  Association  of  Nevada 
Ir.r  1  East  First  Street,  Suite  1007.  Reno 
.N'ev    89501 

D    (8)   »a  8no       E    (9i    »3  289  86 
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A  James  E  Ritchie  499  South  Capitol 
St.-eel  SW     Suite  400.  Washington.  D  C   20003 

B  National  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Cirp     PO    Box  446.  Batavla.  N  Y    14030 

A  Jame.s  E  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW    Suite  400,  Washington.  D  C  30003 

B  .Nevada  Report  Association.  1785  East 
Sahara    Avenue.   Suite   250.   L*s    Vegas    N«» 

8.<l!M  ' 

D    (6)  M.200      E    (9)   »4,934  78. 

A  Stark  Ritchie.  2101  L  Street  NW  Waah- 
.::g'.on.    D  C     20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC     20037 

A  Robert  L  Roach,  12801  River  Road,  Poto- 
mac, Md 

B  National  Audubon  Society  950  Third 
Avenue     New    York     N  Y     10033 

D    i6)»4  106  25       E    (9)»3,0e686 

A  RoarlMde  Business  As.soclatlon  9001 
West   Braddock   Road    Springfield.  Va    22151, 

D     i6)    $1  84H  31        E     (ft  1    H  841*  31 

A  Paula  Roberts  Food  Research  it  Action 
Center,  2011  I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Food  Re.search  &  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  .'W    Washington   D  C   30006 

A  Perry  A  Roberts,  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis    .\Io    63136 

B  Emerson  Electric  Co  .  8100  Florissant. 
St    Louu,  Mo   63136 

E    i9)  »464  33 

A  Bettv  S  Robinson.  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Wcjrkers  of  America  lUAW).  1757  N  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    30036 

B  Ii.ternational  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile Aeroepace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  UAW  8000  East 
Jerierson  Avenue    Detroit    Mich    48214 

U     <6i    19,81729       E     i9)    •147 

A  Charles  A  Robinson,  Jr  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 1800  Ma.ssachusetus  Avenue  NW . 
Wa.s.Mngton    DC    20036 

D     i6)    ^400 

A  Jerome  Robins<,.'i,  Florida  Restaurant 
Assaclatl(;n  2700  North  34th  Avenue.  Unit  J, 
HoUyvkocjd    Fltt    33021 

B  Flo.'ida  Restaurant  Association.  1065 
NE    125t.>.  Street    Suite  409    Miami    Fla   33161 

A  Robinson  -Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronsohn 
A-  Herman  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 
10017 

B  National  Realty  Committee  Inc  2033 
M   Street   NW      Wa.shlngton     DC    20036 

D.    (6)    »12  000       E     i9i    $750 

A  Howard  W  Rohlsnn  3903  Franklin 
Strep*    Kensm^-ton    Md    20795 

B  Consolidated  Rail  Corp  PO  Box  23451. 
L  Etifant   Plaza    Washington.   DC    20024 

D     i6)    $2,407 

A  Antoinette  K  Roche  2021  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite   709     Washington     DC    20006 

B    General    A'omK    f'r.      San    Diego.   Calif. 

D     i6i    $500       E     '<*>     $25 

A  Ihomas  O  Roderick  1101  16th  Street 
NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

B  Corisiilldated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co. 
Inc  Four  Gateway  Center  Pittsburgh,  P»- 
15222 

D     (fii    $2,500 

A  Rodev  Dlcka-son  Sloan  Akin  A-  Robb 
PO     Box    1888     Albuquerque     N     Mex     87103 
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B    Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock.  Ariz  86515 
D     (6j    »86  09       E     (9)    $312  98 

A  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Companies.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite  30»,  Washington,  DC    *0036 

B  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  &  Af- 
nilaies.  One  Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43318 

D    (6)    »3.600      E    (9)    •883. 

A  Willi  RoelU.  4  World  Trade  Center, 
New   York.  NY.   10048 

B  Coflee.  Sugar  &  Coco*  Exchange.  Inc  , 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  NY    10046, 

A  Donald  L  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  D  C    30006 

B  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies. 730  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC    30008 

D     (8)    »1,500. 

A.  James  T  Rogers,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    30006 

B  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C   20006 

D   (6)  teoo 

\  Margaret  Rogers.  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington. 
Va    22209 

B  Printing  Industries  of  America.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va    22209 

D    1 6)    $1,000 

A,  Terrence  L  Rogers,  Amer.can  Federa- 
tion of  Oovernme.'it  Employee.s,  1325  Mas- 
ss-husetls    .\venue    NW  ,    Washington,    DC 

20006 

B  American  Federation  o.'  Government 
E.Tiployees  1325  .Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20005 

a    i6i    $6,081  60       E     i9)    $110  80. 

A  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    2000G 

B  Florida  Weit  Coast  Condominium 
Or  lip  c  o  Albert  C  Werly,  PO  Box  40750. 
St   Petersburg   Fla   37743. 

A  Kenneth  .='  Rol^'on  Jr  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

A  Richard  A  Rohrbach.  1625  I  Street 
NW      No    8^9     Washington     DC     20006 

B  Boise  Cascade  Corp,  1625  I  Street  NW 
No    809    Washington,  DC    20006 

D    i6)   $17  655 

A   Tern  Roncain  PO  Box  1707   Chevenne 

Wyn    82001 

B  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co  ,  1801  K 
S'reet  NW  Washington,  D  C  20036,  Colorado 
Iiiterslatp  Gas  Co,  PO  Box  1087  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo   80944 

D    (6)   $3.000  00 

A  Teno  Roncallo.  PO  Box  1707  Chevenne 
Wvo    82001 

B  State  of  Wvomlng.  Capitol  Building 
Cheyenne    Wvo    82002, 

D    ■'5)    $1500  00 

A  la'lana  Roodkowskl  1615  H  Street  >rv,'  , 
W&shlngTin    DC    20062 

n  Chambp-  of  Commerce  o'  'he  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20062 

D     ifi)    $2  500       E     (9  I    $1.248  51 

A  ,!amps  E  Ro'iVs  Jr  1216  IS'h  Street 
NW     Wa^.hin,-' -)n    DC    20i^3'i 

B  .Spr:sfr  Krause  and  Madole,  1216  16th 
Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  (For 
Mrs  V..ra  C  Clemente  No  36  Rober-.o 
C.pmpnte     Street       E.xt       San      Agustin       Rio 


Pledras,  PR  00926:  Mrs  Margarita  C,  Matlas, 
Yagrumo  AD-3  Valle  Arrloa  Heights  Ca.'O- 
hna,  PR,  and  Mrs  Maria  Lozano,  519th 
Street,  QC-1,  Urb  Country  Club,  R^o  Piedr*s, 
PR  ) 

A  Nicholas  Roomy,  Jr  ,  Appalachian  Pow- 
er Co,  PO  Box  1986,  Charleston,  W  Va 
25327. 

B  Appalachian  Power  Co  .  P  O  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W  Va  ,  25327 

D     i6)    $33076      E    (9)    •280  65. 

A.  FYed  B  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW  , 
No    404,    Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads  1920 
L  Street  NW     Washington.  D  C    20036 

D    (6)    $250  00 

A  Fred  B  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW  . 
No    404    Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  ii  Alexander,  20 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY    10006. 

D    (6)   $150  00 

A  Fred  B  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW  . 
No    404,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  Paccar.  Inc  ,  Business  Center  Bldg  ,  PO 
Box  1518.  Bellevue,  Wash   98009. 

D,   (6)    •160. 

A  Kevin  M  Rooney,  1111  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C   20036, 

B     Edison    Electric    Institute,    1111    19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 
D    (61   (1,028,     E.  (9)   •342  54. 

A  Joyce  Roop.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE  .  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE  .  Washington.  DC,  20003. 

D,    (6)    •611.54, 

A  Christine  Root,  1532  Swann  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20009 

B  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC,  20002, 

D     (6)    •1,187  76.      E,    (9)    $161.50. 

A  Mark  A  Root.  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302    Washington.  DC    20036 

B     Samuel    E    Stavlsky   &    Asso'-lates    Inc 
1100    I7t.h    Street    NW  .    Suite    302.    Washing- 
ton. DC    ( for :  Broadcast  Music  Inc  ,  320  West 
57th  Street.  Nevk-  York.  NY.  10019). 

E   1 9)  jeo. 

A  John  C  Roots.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
1333  .New  Hampshire  Avenue  .NW  ,  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20036 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ,  515  South  Flower 
Street    Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90071. 

D    (6)   »250- 

A    Rose.  Schmidt,  Dixon,  Hasley,  Whvte  A 
Hardesty,     1575    I    Street    NW  ,    Washington 
D  C    20005 

B  Continental  Resources  Co  ,  P  O  Box  44. 
Winter  Park.  Fla    32790- 

D    (6)   $53,615       E    (9)  $2,493.49 

A  Rcs£,  Schmidt,  Dixon  Has'ev  Whvte  & 
Hardesty,  Suite  500,  1575  I  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
lngtoi<    DC    20005, 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  l9th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036. 

D     (6»    $1,155-     E     (9l    $321,31, 

A  Rose,  Schmidt.  Dixon  Hasley.  Whyte  * 
Hardesty,  1575  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C   20005 

B  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives.  420 
Lexington    Avenue,   New   York,    NY     10017 

D      i€)     $34,015       E      (9l     $1.63386. 


A  Walda  W  Roseman  National  Public 
Radio,  2025  M  Street  .NW  ,  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
.NW     Washington,  D  C    20036 

D     161     $13500       E     (9)    $182  10, 


A  Burt  Rosen,  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurers.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D  C  20003 

B  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insures,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111 
60018 

D    16)  $1,600,     E    (9)  •120,50, 

A  Albert  B  Rosenbaum  III,  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc,  1616  P  Street  NW,  V/th- 
Ington.  DC  20036 

E  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc  .  1616 
P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

A  Arthur  F  Rosenfeld,  1618  H  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D  C  30063 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20062 

D    16)  •667;50,      E,  (9)  •ll. 

A  Harvey  Rosenfleld,  216  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  DC    20003 

B  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE    Washington,  DC   20003. 

D    (6)  •2.460.01. 

A  Robert  W  Ros-s  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association.  Inc  .  918  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

D     (6)    (1,660.     E     (9)    (92  01 

A  Seymour  N  Ross  IXJA  International, 
Inc  .  1225  19th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  DGA  Internationa:  Inc  ,  1225  IQth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C  20036  iforThomson- 
CSF  lAVSi.  178  Boulevard  Gabriel  Perl. 
92240  Malakoff,  France) 

A  William  F  Ross  SC  Petroleum  Council. 
716  Keenan  Bldg  ,  Columbia,  S  C   29201 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  210;  L 
St.'-eet   .NW     Washington    DC    20037 

D,  (6)   $642      E    (9)  $1.138  45 

A  Gary  W  Rossow,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  U  S  Inc  1909 
K   Street   NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  US.  Inc  .  320  New  Center  Bldg., 
Detro't   Mich   48202 

D    '61  $400       E    (9)  •lO 

A  Alan  J  Roth,  Spiegel  k  McDlarmld  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW'  ,  Washington   D  C   20037. 

B  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce,  Gainesville- Alachua 
County  Regional  Elertrlc  Water  &  Sewer  Utili- 
ties Sebring  Utilities  Commission  Cities  of 
Homestead  Kissimme,  Lakeland.  Starke, 
Tal!aha.ssee   Tli 

A  Barrv  N  Roth  The  W'llllams  Companies. 
1750  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  350,  Washington, 
D  C   20006 

B    The  Wlllla.ms  Companies.  PO.  Box  2400, 

Tulsa,  Okla,  74101 
D     6)  $100 

A  Marcus  Roth,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC    2000: 

D    '61  $3,525  47 

A  Edwin  Rothschild  1615  Anderson  Road, 
?>TcLean    Va    22102 

B  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
2000  P  Street  NW  ,  No  310,  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

D    (6)  875 

A  Donald  D  Rounds,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
tro'eum  Council,  P  O  Box  669  Pierre  S  Dak, 
57S01. 
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B  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Wuahington.  D  C    .'00J7 

A  William  C  Roundtree  Standard  Oil  Co 
(Ohio),  1050  17th  Street  NW  Suite  660 
WiishlnKtoii     DC     20036 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohloi,  Midland 
Building.   Cleveland    Ohio  44115 

D    (6)  tSO 

A  Michael  O  Roiiah  National  Federation 
(if  Independent  Business,  4!><;)  L  Enf  j,nt 
Plaza  SW     Washington    D  C    200J4 

B  National  Federatlo!>  of  Iiidependrnt 
Business  490  L  Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  Suite 
32i:)fl    Washington    D  C    20024 

u  (6)  ta.sso    E  i9i  laoo 

A  Rjiuss  A:  O  Rourke  Lawyers  Building 
a.U  East  Vermlgo  Colorado  Springs,  Co:o 
8l)»0J  and  Ruth  Rouss,  1614  20th  St  NW 
Washington    DC   2"009 

B  Union  Narlonal  de  Produrtciree  de  Azu- 
car  SA  de  C  V  iCNPASA)  Balderas  36 
Mexico     D  P      Mexico 

D    (6)   12  400      E    (9)   $4.165  98. 

A  Mark  Rovner  2030  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

B     Common    Cause     2030    M    Street     NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D    i6)   »2  833  34 

A    Eugene  F    Rowan,  J    C    Penney  C.i     Inc. 
1156  15th  Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20005 
B     J     C     Pennev    Co      Ino       I.ini    Airnue    of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N  Y    10019 

A  John  W  Rowland  5151  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.  DC    20016 

B  Amalgnrnated  Transit  Union  AFI^CIO. 
5151  Wlsctinsln  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC    20016 

A  James  C  Rowland  Union  Carbide  Corp 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC 

B  Union  Carbide  Corp  270  Park  Ave 
New    York     NY     10O17 

A  George  S  Roval  Amerlran  Nfoirrs  Con- 
ference. 1 1 17  Nor'h  19th  Street  V  O  Box  9204 
Arlington   Va   22209 

B  American  Movers  Conference  11 17  North 
ISth  Street    PO   9204    Arlington    Va   22209 

A  Kathryn  Coe  Rovce  1600  Rhode  Islaiid 
Avenue   NW      Washington     t)  C    20036 

B  Natlotinl  Rlflp  As.so'-la- lop.  <if  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Washlnk;t..n 
D  C    20036 

D    (8.   1825       E    -')!   1102 

A    James  9    Rubin    l  150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  No    700.  Washington    DC    20036 
B    Allied  Chemical  Corp     PO    Box  30OO-R 

Morrlstnwn    N  J   ()7y60 
D    (8)   II6B75 

A  Paul  M  Ruden  Wllner  *  Schelner  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    200 16  6         ■ 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  Inc 
711    Fifth  Avenue    New  York     NY    10022 

A  Philip  E  Ruppe  AMAX  Ir.r  llOI  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  Suite  605  Washington 
DC     20036 

B  AMAX  In-  AMAX  Cen'er  Cireenwlch 
Conn    06830 

D    i8i   »2  000       K    .  9,   J 150 

A  Leonard  H  Ruppert  New  Jersey  Pe- 
troleum Council  170  West  state  Street 
Trenton.  N  J   08608  ^'■reet. 

B    American    Petroleum    Institute    2101    L 
Street  NW    Washington.  D  C  20037 
D    (81  MS. 


A  Albert  R  Rvissell  PO  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis  Tenii    381 12 

B  Natloriil  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
PO    Box    12285.  Memphis.  Tenn    38112 

A  Hober!  M  Hussell,  2170  Piedmont  Road 
Nt:     Atlanta   CJa    30324 

U     Orkln     Exterminating     Company.     Inr 
2170  Piedmont  Road  NE  .  Atlanta.  Oa    30324 

D     I  til    »352       E     i9)    »620 

A  Wallv  Kustad  1800  Maa.>achiL'ettj  Ave- 
nue  NW      Wa-shlngton     DC    20036 

H     National      Rural      Electric      Cooperative 
A>ws..c        1800     Massachusetts     Avenije     NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     i6i    |5i> 

A  Her.rv  Ruth  Suite  800,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
200  ill 

H    Orocery  Manufacturers  of  Amerl' a    Inc 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue    Suite  800    Washing- 
ton   DC   20007 

D     ^«.   »  1,377  75 

A  J  r  R\itherford  A  Asacjclates  Inc  ,  1660 
L  Street  NW  .  No  514.  Washington  D  C 
2003" 

B  American  A.ssoclation  of  Bloanalvsts 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech 
tJ14    Paul    BroAii    Building.  St     I>ouis.   Mo 

A  J  T  Rutherford  k  Associates,  Inc  .  1660 
L  Street  NW  .  No  514  Washingt-n  DC 
2003  >5 

H    American  College  of  Radiology.  20  North 
Wacker   Drive    Chicago     111     fO  06. 
D     i6t    J4t)0       K      '9i    »80  40 

A  J  T  Rutherford  A:  AsscK-ia'es.  Inc  .  1660 
L  Street  NW  No  .514  Washington  DC 
2003  ti 

B.  Amerlran  Optometric  A,ssoclatlon.  1730 
M  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20036. 

D     I  to   $300       E     i9i   »35  10 

A     Shervl   P    Rutledge     1100  H  Street   NW  . 

Washli;^;'f  II    DC    20080 

B  Uasliir.^;ton  Gas  Light  Co  .  1 100  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC    20080 

A  Ella  Marlce  Ryan  J  C  Penny  Co  Inc  . 
1 156  15th  Street  NW    Wa.shlngton.  D  C  20005 

B  J  C  Penney  Co  Inc  1301  Avenue  of 
•he  Americas    New  York    N  Y    10019. 

D     (6)  $150 

A  John  F  Ryan  International  Telephone 
and  Teiegranh  Corp  .  1707  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C   20036 

B  International  Telephone  and  Telegraoh 
Corp.  320  Park  Avenue  New  York  NY 
10022 

D     I6i  $41        E     (9)  $11. 

A  Lynn  Ryan  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Suite  700.  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Gulf  OH  Corp  PO  Box  1186.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa    15230 

D     CI'    »1M)       E     I9i  $75 

A  Arthur  B  Sackler.  National  Newspaper 
A-ssoclatlon.  ir27  K  Street  NW  Suite  4O0 
Washington.  D  C   2OC03 

B  National  Newspaper  Asso-latlon,  1637 
K  street  NW  ,  Suite  400  Wa.shlngton.  DC 
2000) 

D     i6i  $2,200       E     (9)  $50. 

A    a  bert  P    St    Louis,  2550  M  Street  NW 
Suite   225     Washington     DC    20037 

B  Congrleum  Corp  PO  Box  4040.  Ports- 
mouth. N  H    03801 

D     (6 1    $750       E     19)    $653  76 

A  Frank  Max  Salinger.  Truck  Trailer 
Manufacturers  Association.  2430  Penns-.I- 
vanla  Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20037 


B  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  \s5ocla- 
tloii.  2430  Peiinsvlvanla  Avenue  NW  Wa-Jh- 
ington.    DC     21X137 

D     (6)    $600       E     (9)    $7  50 

A  Daniel  Saltzman  317  PenrLMivanla 
Avenue  SE      Washington.   DC    20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  .  Washington  DC 
20003 

D     (6)    $250 

A  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
Thl.-d  Street  PO  Box  25489  Phrjeiilx  Ariz 
85002 

E     $.9  1    $5.355  80 

A    Sammnns    Enterprises.    Inc  .    403    Scuth 
Akard    Dallas.  Tex    75202 
E     i9l    $837  56 

A  Whiiiiev  o  .Sampson  9002  Greenw.llo'v 
1>t:\c     Houston     Tex     77096 

B  American  Ass.x-latlon  of  Ophthal- 
mology 1100  17th  Str^'t  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

A  WiMlam  Samuel  National  Treasury  Em- 
plovees  Union  1730  K  Street  NW  Suite  1101 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  1101.  Washington 
DC     20006 

D     (6)    $4,250 

A  Frank  P  Sanders  Signal  Companies 
Inc.  1575  I  Street  NW  .  Wa-shlngton  DC 
20005 

B  The  Signal  Companies  Inc  112.^5  North 
Torrey   Pines  Road.  La  Jolla.  Calif    92037 

D     i6|    $700 

A  Charles  E  Sandler  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington     DC     20037 

B     American    Petroleum    Institute.    2101    L 
Street    NW      Washington.  DC    20037 
D       6)    $5  000 

A  David  Sancller  National  Council  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  2233  Wis- 
consin A\enue  NW  Suite  322  Washington. 
D  C     20007 

B  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Crn'ers  2231  Wlsciisin  A\en..e  NW  . 
Suite  322.  Washington.  DC    20007 

D     .  6  >    $3  000       E     (  9  I    $  1 50 

A  Peter  O  Sandlund.  1725  I  Street  NW  . 
Room    315.    Washington     DC     20(X)6 

B.  Council  of  European  A-  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners  Associations  3032  S" 
Mary    Avenue     London    EC3A    HYTT    England 

D     (6 1    $300 

A  Donald  E  Santarelll  2033  M  Street 
NW     Suite   700.    Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Empr?s«  Brasllelra  dc  Aeronautlca  SA. 
(E.MBRAERi      Sao    Paulo     Brazil 

D    i6)    $500       E    i9i    $836  72 

A  Donald  E  .Santarelll,  2033  M  Street 
NW      SvUte  700    Washington     DC    20036 

B  The  Kings  River  Power  Development 
Committee  4886  East  Jensen  Avenue  Fresco, 
Calif     93725 

D     16)     tlOOO       E     (9)    $72  04 

A  Donald    E     San'arelll      2033    M    Street 

NW  Suite  700    Washington     DC    20U36 

B  Kings    River   Water   User?  Committee 

D  (6  I    $8  000       E     (9)    $2,487  79 

A,  Donald  E  Santarelll  2033  M  Street 
NW      Suite  700    Washington     DC    20036 

B     Safari    Club    International,    5151    E»«t 
Broadway    Tucson    Ariz   85711 
D.  iCj  $1,000       E    (9)  $1,86783 
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A.  Albert  C.  Saundera.  1155  :5th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC    30005. 

B  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aasocla- 
Uon.  1155  15ih  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $38  90. 

A.  Lawrence  H  Sawjer  General  Mills.  Inc  . 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  370, 
Washington.   DC    20C3C 

B.  Oenerml  Mills.  Inc..  PO  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn    56440. 

D    (6)    $150. 

A  Henry  Schacht.  California  Canners  & 
Growers.  3100  Ferry  Bldg  .  San  Francisco, 
Calif    94106 

B  California  Canners  &  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Bldg  .  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108 

D    (8)    $6,000      E    (9)    $431.20. 

A  Mark  Schacht.  806  15th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  600.  Washington.   DC    20005. 

B  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc  .  806 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D.    (8)    $5,903.84.     E     (B)    $1,667.08. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  Suite  4400.  476 
LEnfant  Plaza  SW  .  Wachlnglon.  DC    20024 

B  American  League  for  E^xports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc  (ALESA).  475  L'Enfant 
Plaz*  SW.,  Suite  4400,  Washington,  DC 
20034 

D     (8)    $5,000       E     (9)    $676  02. 

A  Kenneth  D  Schanzer,  1771  N  Street 
NW  .    Washington.    DC     20036 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW  .  Wwhlngton,  DC    20036 

D    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $938.60. 

A  Jay  T  Scheck.  Jr  .  Ford  Motor  Company 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    20006 

B  Ford  Motor  Company.  Dearborn.  Mich 
48121 

D     (6 1    $499  69       E     (91    $288  00. 

A  Jacques  T  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.  i  wo  Hopkins  Plaza 
Baltimore    Md    212"! 

B  .Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corporation  9ni  North  Howard  Street. 
Baltimore.   Md    21201 

E    i9i    $81  72 

A  Andrew  A  Schlotz.  4  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter   New  York    N  Y     10048 

B  Coffee  Sugar  i  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc 
4  World  Trade  Center    New  York.  N  Y    10048 

A  Kenneth  Schlossberg.  Schlossberg-Cas- 
sldy  A-  Associates  Inc  955  L'Enfant  Pla?a 
SW  .  Suite   1401.  Washington,   DC    20024 

B  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road 
Boston.  Mass    02216 

D    (6)   $437  50       E    (9)   $8  50. 

A  Kenneth  Schlossberg.  Schlossberg-Cas- 
sldy  A  As.soclates  Inc  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW     Suite   1401,   Washington.  DC    20024. 

B  .National  Frozen  Food  Association  1019 
13th   Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    20036 

D    (6)  $100       E    (9i  $3  50 

A  Kenneth  Schlossberg  Schlossberg-Cas- 
Bldy  A  Associates.  Inc  .  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
-SW  ,   (Suite  1401i     Washington    DC    20024 

B    Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass    02155 

A  Allan  D  Schlos,ser.  100  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW      Washington.   DC    20036 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  lOOn 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

D    .6)    $400 


A  Richard  M  Schmidt  Jr  .  1333  New 
Hampshire  Ave  NW  .  Suite  600,  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  Association  of  American  Publishers 
Inc  .  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20036. 

D    (6)    $500 

A  Mahlon  C  Schneider,  The  Plllsbury 
Company  Green  Glaiu  Company.  608  Second 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  Minn    55402 

B  The  Plllsbury  Company  Green  Giant 
Company  608  Second  Avenue  South.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  56402. 

D     (6)    $250       E     (9;    $46527 

A    Michael   .M    Schoor.  National   Society  of 
Professional    Engineers    2029   K   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW  Washington. 
D  C    20006 

D    (6)    $2,600 

A  A  Kolbet  Schrlchte.  311  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20001 

B  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20O01 

A  N  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annapolis. 
Md    21401 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20037 

A  Stanley  W  Schroeder.  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc  .  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  1901  North  Fort  Myers  Drive, 
Arlington.  Va   22209. 

E.    (9)    $76  10. 

A.  Mark  Schultz,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stales.  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20062 

D     (6)    $1,000. 

A  Robert  L  Schulz.  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council,  1012  Fleming  Buldllng,  Des  Moines. 
Io'.va  50309 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20037. 

D    (6)    $512,50,     E    (9)    $606  90. 

A  Donald  H  Schwab.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  Stales  200  Maryland 
Avenue    NE  .    Washington.    DC     20002. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Slates  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C   20002- 

D     (6 1    $4,250.     E    (91    $295  10. 

A  Schwabe  Williamson  Wyalt.  Moore  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland, 
Oreg   97204. 

B  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association,  139  Southeast  14th  Lane.  Miami, 
Fla    33131 

E.    (9)    $9.68. 

A  Schwabe.  Williamson.  Wyatt,  Moore  4 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204 

B  Clatskanle  People's  Utility  District.  P  O 
Box  216.  Clatskanle.  Oreg   97016. 

D     (6)    $24,315.      E-    (9)    $7,839.60. 

A  Schwabe.  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland,  Oreg 
97204. 

B  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  20036 

E    (9)    $4,63637. 


A  Schwartz  &  Connolly.  Inc  .  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  -NW  ,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

B    Owens-IlUnols.  Toledo.  Ohio 
D.    |6)    $18,646.60       E     |9)    477.55 

A  Harry  K  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  4O0  South.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  City  of  Philadelphia — Department  of 
Comnierce.  1650  Municipal  Services  Bldg, 
Philadelphia.  Pa   19107. 

D.    (6)    $800. 

A.  Harry  K  Schwartz  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400  South.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  Pennsylvania  Manufactured  Housing 
Association,  PO  Box  248,  New  Cumber- 
land. Pa. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A  Richard  Schwartz  Boat-Owners  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  880  South  Pickett 
Street.  Alexandria   Va   22304 

B  Boat-Owners  Associat.on  of  the  United 
Slates.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va    22304 

D    I  6)  $2,500. 

A  Tiberlo  Schwarlz.  Phillips.  Nlzer  Ben- 
jamin Krlm  4:  Ballon  40  West  57th  Street, 
New  York    N  Y    10019 

B  American  Bobst  Holdings.  Inc  Harrison 
Avenue    Roseland.  N  J    07068 

D     1 6)    $1,300       E     .9)    $349 

A  Carl  F  Schwensen  415  Second  Street 
NE     Suite   300.   Wa-shlngton    DC    20002 

B  National  .Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers 415  Second  Street  NE  Washl.ngion.  DC. 
20J02 

D     i6)    $3.368  62 

A  Will. am  F  Schwmd  Jr  Marathon  Oil 
Co.    1800   M    Street    NW     Washington    DC 

20336 

B    -Marathon   Oil   Co     Flndlay    Ohio  45840 

A  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion 1101  16th  Street  .NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

D     i6i    $6.798  57       E     iSi    $3  629  85 

A  M.chael  Sclu'.la.  Boat-O'Aners  .Associa- 
tion of  The  United  States  880  Scuth  Pickett 
Street    Alexandria    Va    22304 

B  Boat-O'Aners  Assoclatlo.n  of  The  U.-.lted 
Slates.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va   22304 

D     (6  1   $2,500 

A  H  B  Scogglns  Jr  1101  leth  Street 
NW  .  Washington   D  C   20036 

B  'ndepender,"  Petroleum  .Association  of 
America  1101  16lh  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

E    i9)  $7  00 

A  David  A  Scott  American  Petro".eum  In- 
stiLite  210:  L  Street  NW  Washington.  DC. 
20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street    NW     W'ashlneton    DC    20037 

D    (6)  $585       E    (91  $85  99 

A  Deirdre  S  Searles  7900  Ca'.laphan  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex    78229 

B  Datapolnt  Corporation  9725  Datapolnt 
Drive.   San    Ar.tcnlo.    Tex     78284 

D    i6)   $4,500 

.A  Earl  W  Sears  PO  Box  12285  Memphis. 
Tenn    38112 

B  Nationii;  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
PO    Box    12285    Memphis.  Tenn    38:12. 

D       6.'     $375       E     i9i    $67  90 

A  Sandra  Sedacca  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    DC     20036. 
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B     Common    Cauae     2030    M    Street    NW 
Washington,    DC     aoOJ6 
U    (fl)  12,450 

A    H,   Richard   Selbert    Jr     National    Aabo- 

clatuin  of  Maiiiifai-turfrs,   1779  F  Street  NW 
WaahiuKton    D  C    20008 

B  Nailoiial  Aijoiiauon  of  Manufacturers. 
1776   K   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC    30006 

D    (6)    »945  70 

A  Stanton  P  Sender  Sears  Ruehuck  and 
Co.  1211  Ct>nMertlciit  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC    200J6 

B  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co  Sears  Tower 
Chicago.   Ill    80684 

D     (6)    1540       E     i9l    16 

A  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America  Inc  . 
2021  K  Street  NW  Suite  303  Washington, 
U  C    30006 

E    i9i   113,413  65 

A  Sarah  Setton  1511  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington,   DC    20005 

B  The  Sugar  A.iso<-latlon.  Inc,  1511  K 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     30005 

D     l6i    »103       E     (91    172 

A    Seven  Months  SesUon  for  Congress   7201 
Wood  Hollow  Dr     No    337    Austin    Tex    7873' 
E    t9)    1453 

A  Seward  k  Kissel  1737  H  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    3000fi 

B    A    W    Jones  Co     26  Broadwav    New  York 
N  Y      Avalon    140  Broadway    New  York    N  Y 
Jubilee    140   Broadwav,   New   York    NY 

E    |9|    (13379 

A  Seward  &  Kissel  1737  H  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Merrill  I,yni-h  Money  Markets  Inc  165 
Broadwav     New   York,   NY     10O8O 

B     (9»    1626  37 

A  J  Richard  Sewell  1111  llrh  Stree*  VW  . 
Sulfe    1102    Wa.shlngti.n    DC    20036 

B  Florida  Power  k  I  Icht  Cri  P  O  Box 
529100     Miami     Fla     33153 

D    (61   13,610       E    (91   »348  32 

A  Sevfarth,  Shaw  Fa'rueaihfr  ,V  Oerald- 
son  nil  19th  Stree'  NW  Suite  50o  Wash- 
ington   DC    20<136 

B  Dresser  'ndustrles  In-  PO  Box  718. 
Dallas   Tex    75221 

A  Sevfarth  Shaw  Falrweather  A-  Oerald- 
»on  1111  19th  Street  NW  Suite  ROO  Wash- 
ington   n  C    20036 

B  Trnnsltlon-Unlon  Corp.  90  Half  Day 
Road,  Lincolnshire    III    60015 

A  Robert  I,  Shafer  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washlng'on     DC     20006 

B  Pfl7er  Inr  235  East  42d  Street,  New- 
York     N  Y     10017 

D    (6i  »10O      E    (91  17541 

A  Ba'bara  J  Shallor  1 3or  Connecticut 
Avenor   NW     Washington    DC    20038 

B  In'ernatlonal  Association  of  Machinists 
and  ,Af!osnace  Worke's  1100  Conner'lc!!' 
Avenu-  NW     Washington,  DC    20036 

D     (6>     14  361  89 

A  James  M  Shamberger  1025  Conne'-'lci' 
Aveno«  NW     No    512    Washington    DC   300  1'! 

B  Relnsuranrp  A,ssorlaflon  of  AmerlrR 
1025  Connectl -ut  Avenue  NW  No  512,  Wa.sh- 
lngt,)n    DC    20036 

A    Shamrock    Foods  Co     2228   North   Black 
Canyon  Road    Phoenix    Ariz    85009 
E     !9>    »50 

A  Llovd  D  Shand  Monsan'o  Co  1101  17th 
Street  NW      Wa.shlngton,   DC    30036 


B      Monsanto    Co  ,    800    North     Lindbergh 
BoulciarU,  st    Louis,   Mo    63166 
D     1 61    1400       E     (9)    193  74 

A  David  l^wls  Shapiro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce o.'  the  L'nlted  States  1615  H  Street 
,\W  ,  Wa.-hlngton    DC    3<X)e2 

B  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  1615  H  Street  N\V  ,  Waihington.  DC 
20062 

D    (6)    11  481       E    (9)    110 

A  Harry  D  Shapiro  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
and  liust  Building,  Two  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltiir.orr    Md    21201 

B  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp,  9J1  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md    21201 

E     .9  I    181  72 

A  I. sun  E  Shaplrv),  Epstein,  Becker  Bor- 
sody  ,V  Oreen  1140  19th  Street  NW  .  9th 
Flot^r    Wa.Nhmgion    DC    20036 

B    Epstein     Becker    Borsody  A:   Oreen    i  for 

.^me^;l■an   Assoclatiwii  nf  ProlesAioiial  Stand- 
ard.s  Review  Organizations) 

.\  I  ynn  E  Shapiro  Epstein  Becker,  Bor- 
sody  A-  Oreen  1140  19th  Street  NW  ,  9th 
Kan.r,  Washington    DC    20036 

B     Epi.teln     Becker    Borsody  A  Oreen    (for: 

.American    AsAoclatloii-s    of    Foundations    for 
Medual  Care  i 

A  John  J  Sharkey,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Room    204     Washington    DC    30006 

B  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International    Airport,    Atlanta,  Oa    30330 

D     (6|    1986  50       E    (9)    •45  37 

A  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw,  1800  K  Street 
NW  ,    Suite    920     Washington     DC     20006 

B  BankAmerlca  Corp  ,  BankAmerIca  Cen- 
ter   San  Francisco,  Calif 

D    (  6  I   »333  64       E    i  9  I   •683  43 

A  Shaw,  Plttman  Potts  A  Trowbridge  1800 
M   Street    NW      Washington     DC     20036 

B  Assn  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  10  Broadwav,  St  Louis.  Mo 
6.i  1 02 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Potts  ft  Trowbridge  1800 
M    Street    NW      Washington     DC     30038 

B  Atlas  Minerals  Division  i  Atlas  Corp  i  . 
VI)     Box    1207,    Moab     Utah    84533 

D    I  6  >   •68 1       E    (  9  I   •S  40 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Potts  A  Trowbridge  1800 
M   Ptreet    NW      Washington     DC    20038 

B  Cayman  Turtle  Farm  Ltd  PO  Box  645 
Orand  Cayman  Island,  Cayman  Islands, 
British   West  Indies 

D      6  I    •250       E     i  9 )   • !  44 

A  Shavi  Plt'man  Potts  A-  Trowbridge 
1800  M  Street  NW  900  S  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Consolidated  Grain  A  Barge  Co  6100 
Oakland  Avenue    St    Ixitils    Mo   63110 

D     (6i    »565 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Pot's  A-  Trowbridge 
18"0   .M  Street   NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  Datapolnt  Corp  9725  Datapolnt  Drive 
San  Antonio  Tex    78384 

D     i6(    •lOOOO 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Pritts  *  Trowbridge 
I8oo  M  Street  NW     90i>S    Washington,  DC 

.'0036 

B  Emerson  Electric  C^-i  8100  Florl'sant  8t 
Louis    Mo    63I3fi 

D     (6i    »840       E     (9)    H595, 

A     Shaw      Plt'man      Potts    &    Trowbridge 

1800  M  Street   NW      Washington    DC    20036 

B    Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers    200  Park 


Avenue,  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N  Y    10017 

D,    (6)    •2.000 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
18o<)  M  Street  NW  ,  9t>0- S,  Waihlngton.  DC 
2O036 

B  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
AmerK  a.  Inc.  50  Broad  Street.  New  York. 
N  V    lOOtH 

A  Shaw,  Plttman  PotU  tt  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW  ,  900  S  Washington,  DC 
2U036 

B  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial, Development  Bonds,  Box  1,  18uO  M 
Street  NW     90O-S    Washington    DC    20036, 

D,    (6)    ^4.373  SO      E     (S)    •13  30 

A  Shaw  Plttman  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street   NW  ,   Washington     DC    30036 

B  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c  o  Edl.son  Electric  Institute  1111 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    30036 

D     i6i    •32850       E     (9)    $12  14 

A  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

B  Allied  Chemical.  1350  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Shea  At  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New   York,  N  Y    10017 

B  Eleanor  Clark  c  o  J  Reviiolds  Barnes. 
11  American  Bank  Building  621  Northwest 
Morris  .n  Street,  Portland,  Oreg   97205 

E    i9i    •I  33 

A  Shea  ti  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New- 
York,  NY     10017 

B  Coal.lquld  Inc.  I2I5  Citizens  Plaza 
Loul5\llle    Kv    40202 

D     >6i    •S  000       E     (9)    •I  80 

A  Shea    A:    Gould     330    Madison    Avenue 

New  York    N  Y    10017 

D  Consumer    Solar    Electric    Power   Corp  , 

5811  Upiander  Way    Culver  City.  Calif   90330 

A  Shea  A  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N  Y    10017 

B  Encyclopaedia  Brltannl^a,  Inc  .  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

E     <9|    tl  06. 

A  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New   Y<jrk    NY    10017 

B  Guaranty  Fuels  1120  East  Mam  Street. 
Independence,  Kans 

A  Shea  A  Oould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York     N  Y    10017 

B  Independent  Research  Library  Assofla- 
■lon  185  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester.  Mass 
016O9 

D     (6i    •!  000       E     (9)    •!  95 

A  Shea  A  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

B  Nsbls-o  Inf-  100  DeForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover    N  J    07936 

D     (61    »5000      E    i9)    »16258 

A  Shea  A  Oould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

B  Norfolk  and  Wes'ern  8  North  Jefferson 
Street    Roanoke    Va   24011 

E    1 9  I    ^4  64 

A  SV.ea  A  Oould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York    NY     10017 

B  Ryder  Systems  Inc  3600  Northwest 
82d  Avenue    Miami    Fla    33166 

D     (6)    »8  000       E     i9)    »4  48 

A  Shea  A  Gould  330  Madlaon  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10017 
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B    Tosco   Corporation.    1919   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  No  706.  Washington.  DC  20006 
E    (9)    »4»9 

A  Maureen  Shea,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     (6)    •6.687  49       E     (9)    •95  90 

A  Shearman  A  Sterling.  53  Wall  Street 
New  York.  N  Y    10005 

B  Citibank.  NA.  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY    10022 

D     (6)    •2.897       E     (9)    •36  33, 

A  John  J  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkera 
of  America.  816  leth  Street  NW  ,  Suite  706. 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center.  PltUburgh.  Pa..  15223 

D    (6)    110,896.88, 

A  John  P  ShefTey.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services  903  South  Highland 
Street    Arlington,  Va    23304 

B  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services  903  South  Highland  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va    22204 

D    (6)    ^490  60, 

A  Jonathan  R  Shelner.  4  Irving  Place. 
New   York,  NY    10003 

B  Consolidated  Edlscn  Co  .  of  New  York, 
Inc.  4  Irving  Place,  -New  York,  NY.  10003, 

D    (6)    •447.60, 

A  Jowanda  Shelton.  2101  L  Street  NW . 
Washington.   DC.  30037. 

B  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  11 
West   80th   Street,   New   York,   NY    10033 

D    (6)  ^2,000 

A  Dale  Sherwin.  1735  I  Street  NW .  No 
717.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  A  E  Staley  Manufacturing  Co  .  2200 
Eldorado   Street.   Decatur,   111    62525, 

D    (6)    81,600      E    (9)    JieO. 

A  Nelson  Shields.  810  18th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC    20006 

B  Handcun  Control.  Inc.  810  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20008. 

D    (6)   •2.058,48.    E,  (0)  •3,75. 

A  Russell  L  Shipley,  Jr .  1430  K  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC   20005 

B  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Aasocla- 
tlon,  Inc  ,  1430  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  D  C    20005 

D    (8)    •OO, 

A  Harvey  A  Shlpmun.  The  Penn  Central 
Corp,  1776  G  Street  NW  ,  Suite  502,  Wash- 
ington. DC    20006, 

B  The  Penn  Central  Corp  245  Park  Ave- 
nue, 44th   Floor.  New  York,  N  Y,   10017 


A  Fred  B  Shlpee,  American  Apparel  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Inc  1611  North  Kent 
Street    Suite  800,  Arlington,  Va    22209 

B  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite 
800.   Arllnston.    Va    22209. 

A  Mary  Frances  Shlagel.  Union  Oil  Co  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Suite  800.   Washington.   DC    20038 

B  Union  Oil  Co  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston   Street,   Los  Angeles,  Calif    90017 


American  Textile 
1101  Connecticut 
Washington,    DC 


A  W  Ray  Shockley. 
Manufacturers  Institute 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  300 
20036 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Suite 
300    Washington.  DC    20036. 

D    (6)    «2,550,     E    (9)    $10. 
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A  Debbie  Lellanl  Bhon,  National  Edu- 
cation Aasoclatlon,  12Ci  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC    30036 

B,  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20036 

D,    (6)    41,394.40.     E.    (9)    •eS.SO. 

A  Donald  S  Shook.  Gulf  Oil  Corp ,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No  700,  Washing- 
ton   DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OH  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  PltU- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.    {6)    «250.     E.    (9)   $*2. 

A  Richard  G.  Shoup,  Union  Pacific  Corp  , 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC    20006 

B  Union  Pacific  Corp.  315  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY    10154 

D     (6)    ^2.850      E    (9)    »1,307-13. 

A  Barbara  A  Shuman.  Chevron  USA. 
Inc,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1204,  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20006 

B  Chevron  US  A  ,  Inc  ,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street 
NW     Suite  1204.  Washington,  DC   20006 

D    (6)   »100 

A.  Candlce  J,  Shy,  ENSERCH  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  20036 

B  ENSERCH  Corp  .  301  South  Harwood 
Street.  Dallas,  Tex  75201. 

D    l6l   •I, 300       E    i9)  •4.145 

A  Richard  H.  Slenuen,  8100  Dorlsaant, 
St    Louis,  Mo   63136 

B  Emerson  Electric  Co,  8100  Florissant, 
St    Louis,  Mo   63136. 

E    (9)   tl,033  61 

A  Bernard  H  Slerackl,  IlllnoH  Petroleum 
Council.  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Suite  514, 
Chicago.  Ill  60603 

B  American  Petroleum  In-.tltute.  2101  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20037 

D     (6i     »450       E     (9 1    •SgOOS 

A  Daniel  W  Slgelman,  2000  P  Street  NW  . 
Nc    708.   Washington.  DC    200036 

B  Health  Research  Group  2000  P  Street 
No    708,  Washington.  DC    20036 

D    (6)  $11 

A  Mark  Sllbergeld,  Consumers  Union  of 
United  States.  Inc  .  1511  K  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1033,  Washington,  D  C   20005 

B  Consumers  Union  256  Washington 
Street,  Mt   Vernon.  N,Y,  10650. 

D     1 6)    $2,000. 

A  Stephen  Sllblger.  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFI^-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036, 

D     (6)    89,900       E     (9i    $553  69 

A  David  Silver  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20006 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washlntgon,  DC    20006 

D    (6)   $126 

A  Silver  Freedman  Housley,  TafT  A  Gold- 
berg. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  No  950N,  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036, 

A     Silver    Users    Association     'nc  .    1717    K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 
D    (6)   $536  25       E    (9l   $2,891  56 

A  Barbara  A  Silverman,  2600  DeKalb  Pike. 
Norrlstown,  Pa    19404, 

B  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa    19404 

A  Larrv  Silverman,  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1241  G  Street  NW  ,  Suite  200  Wash- 
ington, DC    20005 


B     Clean    Water    Action    Project,    1341    G 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     30006 
D     16)    $600       E     (9)    ^30 

A  Leslie  D  Simon,  IBM  Corp.  1801  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    30006 

B  International  Business  Machines  Corp  , 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk,  NY    10504 

D,    (6)    •609      E    i9)    •80,65 

A,  Stanley  C  Simon,  Simon  Ta-ombly  * 
Terry,  1713o' Dallas  North  Parkway.  Suite  160. 
Dallas.  Tex    75348 

B  The  Southland  Corp  ,  3838  North  Haskell 
Avenue.  Dallas,  Tex,   76304 

A  Talmadge  E  Ssmpkms  100  Indiana 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washington,    DC    30001 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,.  Washington, 

D  C    30001 

D     (6l    •1.217  45       E     (9)    •27,38. 

A  Thomas  K  Singer,  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Kaiser  Aluminum  A  Chemical  Corp 
900  17th  Street  NW    Washington,  DC   20006 

D     (6i    $804  30       E    (9)   $39,30 

A  Richard  L  Slnnott  and  Co  ,  2021  K 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  306,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B    Port  of  Oakland    Oakland    Calif    94607 

D    (6)    $1,250  CO 

A  Donald  E  Smvllle  227  North  Street, 
Manchester.  N  H   03104 

B  Public  Service  Co  ,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Manchester,  N  H   03106 

D    (6)  $2,600 

A  William  J  Skinner,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington    DC  20005 

B  United  States  Pharmacopoelal  Conven- 
tion, Inc  ,  12601  Twlnbrook  Parkway,  Rock- 
vllle,  Md    30852 

D     (6i    $615  50       E     (9)    $41  90 

A   Barney  J   Skladany   Jr    Mobil  Oil  Corp 
1100   Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20036 

B  Mobil  Oi;  Corp,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y    1CC17, 

D     i6)    $1,125, 

A  Richard  M  Skutt.  1366  Jollet  Place.  De- 
troit, Mich   48207 

B,  Project  Advisory  Group.   1029  Vermont 

Avenue  NW  ,  Washington    DC   20005 

A  Ruth  L  Sky,  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
a.-ice  Co  2211  Congress  Street  Portland, 
Maine 

B  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  2211 
Cong-ress  Street,  Portland   Maine  04103, 

D    (61  $125 

A  Carstens  Slack  Phillips  Petroleum  Co 
1825   K   Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  ,  Bartlesvllle 
Okla   74004 

A  F  Slatmshek  A  Associates  Tr.c  427 
North  Lee  Street    Alexandria    Va    22314 

B  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp  Bethpage 
NY  11714,  United  Technologies,  1125  15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington  DC  20005  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp  .  Pierre  LacLede  Center. 
St   Louis   Mo   63105, 

D    ;6i   $550 

A  SLB  Enterprises  P  O  Box  663.  O.P.O.. 
New  Y'ork   NY   10016 

A  Matthew  B  Slepln  National  Asslcatlon 
of  Housing  Cooperatives  1012  14*h  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  805,  Washington    DC    20005 

B  National  Association  of  Housing  Co- 
operatives 1012  14th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  806, 
Washington  DC,  20006 

D, (6)  8200 
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A  William  T  Slider  929  18th  Street  NW  . 
WMhlngton    D  C   20000 

B  National  Aasoclailon  of  Realtors  Oov- 
•  rnment  Affairs  Olflce.  925  15th  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  D  C   20008 

D    10)  ta.SOO       E    (91  •1.023  48 

A  Slover  ft  Loftus  1224  17th  Stre«t  NW  , 
Washington    D  C   20038 

B  Western  Coal  Tramc  League  Denver, 
Colo  80110 

D    (8)  112.800       E    iS)  11.308  72 

A    Small  Business  Legislative  Covincll    1804 
K  Street  NW    Washington   DC   2000« 
D    i8l  13.000       E    i9»  »1  789  79 

A  Small  Producers  For  Energy  Independ- 
ence. 1000  Sutton  Place.  Wichita.  Kaiis 
87202 

D    i8)  »27  000       E    i9l  »a  881. 

A  Smathers  Symington  A  Herlnng  Suite 
400.  1700  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20008 

B    American  Horse  Council    Suite  300    1700 
K  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20008 
D    i8)  18.800 

A  Smathers  Symington  A-  Herlong.  Suite 
400  1700  K  Street  NW  Wa-'ihlngton  DC 
20008 

B  American  Inland  Wa'crwav  Committee. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard   St   Louis.  Mo 

D     (8)     13.800 

A  Smathers  Symington  fc  Herlong  Suite 
400  1700  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20008 

B  Florida  Eas'  Coa.^t  Railway  Co  .  One 
Malaga    Street     St     Augustine     Fla     32084 

D    .  6  I  »a  coo       E    .  9  I   §633  1  3 

A  Smathers.  Symington  A  Herlong.  Suite 
400.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
2000d 

B  Ooldman  Sachs.  55  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y     10004 

D     i8)    H.500. 

A  Smathers,  55ymlngton  It  Herlong  Suite 
400,  170tj  K  Strt^t  NW  Wa.ihlnglon  DC 
20008 

B  Federal  Relations  A.i.s<>(-iate8  for  Kansas 
City.  Mo  i  ,  4(X)  North  Capital  Street  NW  . 
Suite  368,   Washington,  DC    20001 

D     i6'    $868 

A    Smather"!    Symington  k  Herlong.  Suite 
40O.    1700    K    Street    NW  .    Washington     DC 
20008 

B  Republic  of  South  Africa  350!  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20008 

U    i6i    17.500 

A    Smathers.   Symington  <t   Herlong    Suite 
400.     1700    K    Street    NW  .    Wa.«hlngton     DC 
20008 

B     Penzoll   Co.    Houston.   Tex    77001 

D    i6i   »6.000 

A  Donald  E  Smiley  Exxon  Corp  .  1899  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    2(K138 

B  Exxon  Corp  1^51  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas,  New   York    N  Y 

E     1 9)    168  33 

A  Arthur  J  Smith  Shell  Oil  Co  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  200  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

B    She::    on   Co,    PO    box   2403.   Houston 
Tex    77001 

D    16)  1500 
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A     Carl     Edward    Smith.    EDS    Corp,    229 

Pennsjlvania   Avenue    HE,    Washington     D  C 
2000  ,i 

B     HiS    Corp      229    Pennsylvania    Avenije 
SE  .   Washington    UC    20003 
D     (Ui    t3M      E     19)    818839 

A  Gordon  L  Smith.  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Inc.  1425  K  Street  NW  .  No  looo  Washing- 
ton, D  C    20005 

B  Hill  and  Knowltcn  Inc.  1425  K  Street 
NW  .  No  UK)0  Washington.  DC  20005  (for. 
Florists    Transworld  Delivery  Aaaoclatloni 

A  J  Kenneth  Smith.  Sun  Co  inc  1800 
K  Stree-.  NW  .  Suite  820.  Washington  DC 
2000« 

B  Sun  Co.  Inc.  100  Mat^oonford  Road 
Radnor.  Pa    19087 

D.    (6)    »3  480       E     i9      (18 

A  Kathleen  Oramp  Smith  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  Suite  610.  Washington  DC 
.'(K)30 

B  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  610  Wash- 
ington, DC    20038 

A  Michael  P  Smith  New  York  SUte  Bank- 
ers Association  485  Lexington  Avenue  New 
York    N  Y    10017 

B  New  York  State  Bankers  Association  485 
Lexington    Avenue    .New   York     NY     10017 

D    <1)    1328       E    ,9,    8285 

A  Smith  tt  Pepper  1778  K  Street  NW 
Washington    DC   20008 

B  Southern  Satellite  Systems,  Inc  PO 
Box  45684    Tulsa    Okla   74145 

D     I  6,     »5i5       E     I  fli    111  50, 

A  Robert  Bland  Smith.  Jr.  American 
Council  of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
1850  K  Street   NW     Washington    DC    20006 

D     i6i    $60 

A  Susan  E  Smith  Distilled  Spirits  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States.  Inc  1300  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building    Washington     DC    20004 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
Statev  Inc,  1.300  Pennsylvania  Building 
Washington.  D  C   20004 

D     ^6)    »500       E     i9)    $67  80 

A  Suzanne  J  Smith.  1680  L  Street  NW 
S  2'il    Washington    DC   20036 

B  American  Can  Co  ,  American  Lane 
Greenwich    Conn   06830 

E     i9i    1230  78 

A  Talbott  C  Smith  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  I6I5  H  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C    ^00fi2 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  'h*  Unl'ed 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20062 

D     '6)    $3,000 

A    William    H     Smith.    American    Bankers 

A.s.soclatlon     I  1 20    Connectlcvit    Avenue    NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Bankers  Assjclatlon  lliO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington  DC 
20036 


A  Wayne  H  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washlnirton  DC 
20006 

B  Ford  Motor  Co  .  The  American  Road 
Dearborn.  Mich   48121 

D     (6j    $2,750       E     (9)    $1,338  30 


A  Frank  B  Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW  Washlna- 
ton.  DC   20036  " 

U     '6)    $909  82 

A     Snyder    4    Ball    Afaoclates.    Inc      1700 

North  Moore  Street.  No    16in    Arlington    Va 
22209  * 

B  Aerojet -General  Corp  9100  East  Flair 
Drive,  EI  Munte,  Calif    91734 

A  Snyder  A-  Ball  Associates.  Inc.  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  No  1610,  Arlington  Va 
22209 

B    DSP,     Inc       1700    North    Moore    Street 
Arlington    Va    22209 
D.    (6j$i45. 

A.  Snyder  Ac  Ball  Associates  Inc  ,  1700  N 
Moor*  Street.  Suite  1610  Arlington  Va 
23309 

t>    Gould.  Inc.  10  Gould  Meadows    Rolling 
Meadows.   Ill     60008 
D    16)   $133 

A  Edward  F  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NK      Wa-shlngton    DC    20002 

U  fYiends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 2»5  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington 
D  C     20002 

U    i6,    $4,522 

A  J  R  Snyder  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW  Suite  704  Wash- 
ington. DC    20001 

B  United  Transportation  Union  400  First 
Street  NW  Suite  704.  Washington  DC 
2000 1 

E    i9)   $1,000. 

A  John  M  Snyder  600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE  ,  Suite   205,   Washington'  DC    20003 

B  Citizens  Committee  f-r  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms  Bellefleld  omce  Park. 
1601  1 14th  SE  ,  Suite  151.  Bellevue.  Wash.' 
98004 

D     .  6  I    15  700, 

A  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. PO  Box  3719  Georgetown  Station. 
Washington     DC     20007 

D     (6)    $18.18092       E     (9)    $17.32490 

A  Michael  L  Solomon  5726  Thomas  Edl- 
s   n    Court     Alexandria,   Va    22310 

B  National  Apartment  A-ssoclatlon,  1825  K 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  604  Washington  DC. 
20006 

D     i6'    $1,750 

A,  Vincent  R  Sombrotto.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,   Washington     DC    20001 

B  National  A.s»<-M,iatlon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW'  Wa.shlncton  DC 
20001. 

D    (  6  I    $3  053  52 

A  Frederick  P  Somers  .Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  815  !6th  Street  NW  Rm  510. 
Washln^;ton    DC    20006 

B  Seafarer,,  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Rm    510.  Wa.shlngton    DC   20006. 

D     (6)    $3,000.      E     (9)    $1.11857 


A  Smith.  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp  .  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  .N'  Y 
10108 

E    (9)   $20,699 


A.  Arthur    V,    Smyth.    Weyerhaeuser    Co 
1625  I  Street  NW  .  No   902.  Washington    D  C 

20006 

R    Weyerhaetiser      Co        Tacoma        Was- 
98477. 

D,    (6)    $500       E     (9i    $8  15 


A  Christine  Somma  Flexible  Packaging 
Association.  1111  19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  404. 
Wa.shlngt<-,n     DC    20C06 

B  P.exlblp  Packaging  Association  1111  19th 
Street  NW  Suite  404  Wa.shlngton  DC 
20006 

A    Charles   B    Sonneborn    American   Acad- 
emv   of   Ophthalmology,    1750   K    Street    NW 
Suite  370     Washington,   DC    20006 

B     American    Academy   of    Ophthalmology. 
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1750   K  Street   NW  .  Suite  370.  Washington. 
DC    20006 
B    (9)   $50 

A  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   20036 

B  Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Poplar,  Mont    59258, 

A  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   30036 

B  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  In- 
dian Reservation.  Nespelem,  Wash,  99165 

A  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  30036 

B  Houlton  Band  of  Mallseets,  c  o  Mr  Clair 
A  SabattU,  PO  Box  333,  Houlton,  Maine 
04730 

A  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC   30036 

B  Seminole  Indian  Tribe  of  Florida,  6073 
Stirling  Road.  Hollywood,  Fla,  33034. 

A  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  3030  M 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   30036, 

B  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe.  Wind  River  In- 
dian Reservation.  Fort  Washakie.  Wyo  82514 

A    Sonosky.   Chambers  4  Sachse,  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC   20036 
B   SIOUX  Nation. 

A  Sonosky.  Chambers  8c  Sachae.  3030  M 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC   30038 

B  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Yates. 
N   Dak    58538 

A  Mary  Sophos,  National  Food  Processors 
Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   DC   20036 

B  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20036 
D    (6i  $375       E    (9)  $31.80 

A  Roberta  L,  Sorensen,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW  ,  Suite  104,  Washington,  DC 
20003 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW  ,  Suite  104,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20003 

D    16)  i760       £.  (9)   $41. 

A  Leland  R  Sorteberg,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  1760  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

A  Soules,  McCamlsh.  Ingram.  Martin  & 
Brown.  900  Milam  Building,  East  Travis  at 
Soledad,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

B  Datapolnt  Corp  .  9728  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  78284 

D    I  6)  $9,950. 

A  Shelby  E  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW  , 
Suite  1100.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  1828 
L  Street  NW  .  Suite  1100.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

D.  (6|  $1,250      E    (9)  $217.06. 

A    Southern   Forest   Products  Association, 
P  O   Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La   70162. 
D    (6)  $32,709  15       E    (9)  $32,709  15. 

A    Southern   Satellite   Systems.   Inc..   PO 
Box  45684   Tulsa.  Okla  74145, 
E    i9)  $536  50 

A  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion 10  Duncannon  Court.  Glen  Lakes.  Dal- 
las.  Tex     75225 

D    (6)   $150,      E    (9)  $150, 

A  Larry  M  Speakes.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc  .  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 


B  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY,  10017. 

A  Philip  J  Spear.  8150  Lessburg  Pike. 
Suite  1100.  Vienna,  Va  33180 

B  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Lee^burg  Pike.  Suite  1100.  Vienna,  Va   22180 

A  Frank  J  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers, 
Inc  ,  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW  .  Washington. 
DC   20036 

B  Schenley  Dlstllleri.  Inc  .  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY    10019 

A  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associa- 
tion 11640  Eiast  Slauson  Avenue,  Whlttler. 
Calif   90606 

A  John  F,  Speer.  Jr  ,  910  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  30006 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  ti  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17uh  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC,  30006, 

A  Spelser,  Krause  te  Madole,  1216  16th 
Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC    30036 

B,  Vera  C  Clemente,  No  36  Roberto 
Clemente  Street.  Ext,  San  Aguitln,  Rio  Ple- 
dras.  PR  00926:  Margarita  Cardona  Mattlas, 
Yagrumo  AD-3.  Valle  Arriba  Heights,  Caro- 
lina. PR:  Maria  Lozano.  5I9th  Street  QC-1. 
Urb    Country  Club.  Rio  Pledras.  PR 

A  George  Spiegel.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmid. 
3800  Virginia  Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC 
30037, 

B  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Klely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Calif  95081, 
cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Orldley,  Healdsburg. 
Lodl,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding,  RosevUle, 
Santa  Clara,  Uklah.  Calif  ,  and  Plumas-Sierra 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 

A  Law  Firm  of  Spiegel  &  McDlarmid.  3800 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC.  30037 

B  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Klely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95051; 
cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Grldley,  Healdsburg, 
Lodl,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding,  Rosevllle, 
Santa  Clara,  Uklah.  Calif.,  and  Plumaa-Slerra 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 

D    (6)  $1,000, 

A  Larry  N  Splller.  1015  15th  Street  NW  . 
No    802.  Washington,  DC    20008. 

B  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW  ,  No  802.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  30C08. 

D,  (6)  8900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spllman.  Jr..  3101  L  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C   30037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW,.  Waahlngton,  DC.  30037 

D,  (6)  $300. 

A  Frederick  C  Spreyer,  Pacific  Resources. 
Inc  ,  2501  M  Street  NW  .  Suite  540,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30037. 

B  Pacific  Resources,  Inc  .  733  Bishop  Street. 
F  O    Box  3379.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813 

D.  (6)  •SOO. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier.  Monsanto  Co  ,  1101  17th 
Street  NW  .  No    604,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B.  Monsanto  Co  .  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo  63166. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20036 

B,  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists, 
515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  ni.  60088. 

D.   (6)   $69. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  4  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW,,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
US.  Highway  50  ft  Nail  Avenue.  PO  Box 
1906,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66222. 

D.   (6)    $16,961.78. 


A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempaey,  31  Dupont 
Circle  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B,  Public  Securities  Association,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York    NY    10046 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  4  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036 

B   United  States  Wrestling  Federation,  406 
We»t  Hall  of  Fame  Avenue,  SUUwater,  Okla 
D    (6)  $97.60. 

A  Elvlg  J.  Stahr.  Martin-Dale,  North. 
Greenwich,  Conn,  06830. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y   10032 

D    (6)  $13,650.     E.  (9)  $5,480, 

A  Lynn  E  Stalbaum.  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  30  F  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
lngton. D  C   20001 

B  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC,  30001, 

D    (6)   $2,343,76.     E.   (9)   $301.18. 

A  Joe  A  Stamm,  1050  17th  Street  NW,. 
Suite  650.  Washington.  D  C   20038 

B  The  Standard  Ol!  Co  lOhloi  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

O,  (6)  $135. 

A    The  Standard  Oil  Co    (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115 
D    (6)   $1,887,50 

A  David  P  Stang.  1629  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D   C  20006 

B  McDermott  Inc  ,  1010  Common  Street. 
New  Orleans,  La   70160, 

D    (6)   $40608. 

A  David  P  Stang.  1629  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D   C   20006 

A  Ocean  Minerals  Co  P  O  Box  4531. 
Mountain  View.  Calif   94040 

A  David  P  Stang  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington   D   C   20006 

B  Fred  J  Russell,  P  O  Box  54228.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif   94040 

A  David  P  Stang,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington   D   C   20006 

B  Superllte  Builders  Supply.  Inc  ,  4160 
West  Tumey,  Phoenix,  Ariz   85019 

D     (6)    $12008 

A  David  P  Stang,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington   D  C   20006 

B  Zapata  Corp,  711  Louisiana  Avenue. 
Houston.  Tex,  77001, 

D    (6)   $443  17, 

A  Michael  J  Stanton  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United  States 
Inc  ,  1909  K  Street  N'W  .  Suite  300  Wash- 
In^-ton    D  C    20006 

B  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Inc  300  New- 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich    48202 

D    (8)   8248.50. 

A  Melvln  L  Stark,  Suite  321,  1707  L  Street 
NW    Washington   D  C   20036 

B  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co  .  Hartford 
Plaza   Hartford   Conn    06115 

D    (6)   $6,000 

A  Walter  M  Starke  PO  Box  2563,  Blr- 
mmeham,  Ala    3^202 

B  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co    P  O  Box  3563. 

Blrmlnghsm,  Ala   35202 

D    (6)   $580       E    .91   $:  107  66 

A  Charles  D  Statton.  2130  Oaks  Drive 
Hillsborough,  Calif    94010 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  50  Beale  Street. 
PO    Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif    94119 

A     Samuel    E    Stavlsky,    1100    :7th    Street 
NW  ,  Suite  302    Washington,  DC    20036 
B     Samuel    E    Stavlsky   &    Associates    Inc 
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1100  17th  street  NW  .  Wwhlngton   D  C   30038 
(for    Bro«dcm«t    Music    Inc  .    330    West    57th 
Street.  New  Yorlt.  N  Y   10019  ) 
E.  (0)  lit, 

A  Samuel  E  St»vl8ky  &  Associates  Inc 
1100    17th   Street    NW  .    Suite    302,    WaAhlns- 

ton.  DC    30038 

B  Broadcsst  Music  Inc  (BMI).  330  Weet 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y    10018 

D    (8)  WOO       E    (9)  t»9. 

A  Randolph  J  Stayln,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC    90038 

B  Taft.  Steltlnlus  *  HolUster  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (fir 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Assoclatlcm.  1110 
Spring  Street,  Sliver  Spring    Md    20910  i 

A  Randolph  J  Stayln  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW     Washington.   DC    20038 

B  Taft.  Stettlnlus  &  HolUster  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45303  i  For 
Special  Committee  for  Wnrliplace  Product 
Llal)tllty  Reform.  1800  Ma»sach\isett.^  Avenue 
NW  .   Suite   70a,   Washington.   DC    30038  ) 

A  John  L  Steele  Time  Inc  .  888  18th  Street 
>rw     Washington    DC    2000H 

B  Time  Inc  Time  h  Life  Building  R.x-Xe- 
feller  Center   New  York   NY 

D   (8)  •3.200 

A  Theodore  P  Stein  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Wa.ihlngton    DC    20036 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC   20036 

D    i6l  •4.084 

A  Charles  W  Stellar  American  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization ll,^2.^  .Heven  Locks  Road  Suite 
214   Potomac   Md   20854 

B  American  Association  of  Professions! 
Standard.?  Review  Org»nl«Btlon»  11325  Seven 
Locks   Road     Suite   214     Potonis-     Md     20854 

A  Mary  E  Stenberg  American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Ai.ncx- 1 » t ; o n  5203  Leenhurg  Pike. 
1^11.1  Church     V«    22041 

B  American  Persnnne!  k  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation 5203  Leestiurg  PUe  Palis  Church 
Va  33041 

D    (8)    •a.311  97      E    (9)    •MOgT. 

A  Step'oe  ,t;  Johnson  1250  Conrjectlcut 
Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     20038 

B  American  Nuclear  Insurers  270  Farm- 
ington  Avenue    Farnilngton.  Conn    08033 

E    i9i   •!! 

A  Steptoe  *  Johnson  1250  Connecticut 
Aven\ie    NW      Washington     DC     2003(5 

B  Committee  fur  Effecllve  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  303  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

E    (9i  »880«  18 

A     Steptoe   ti    Johnson     1J50   Connecticut 

NW     Washington    DC   300J6 

B  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC    30036 

E     I  9  I     $2  597  09 

A  Steptoe  k  Johnson.  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Pfizer  Inc  Minerals  Pigments  A  Metals 
Division,  235  Eiist  42d  Street  New  York  N  Y 
10017 

D    (6)  (40 

A  S'eptoe  k  Johnson  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  Robert  College  of  Istanbul  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue    New  York,  NY    10017 


A    Steptoe   k   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Wa.shlngton.  DC    30036 


B  Rule  of  Law  Committee.  Suite  BOO.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20038 

D     i6l    •ISO       E     (9)    (4^5 

A  Steptoe  *  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC    30036 

B  Talley  Industries  .nc  .  PO  Bux  849 
Mesa.  Ariz   85301 

A  Richard  W  Sternberg.  1800  Massachu- 
setts   Avenue    NW  .    Washington     DC     20036 

B    National   Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
SiK-iat.on     1800    Massachusetts    Avenue   NW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     i«)    1130 

A  Stewart  Capital  Corp  485  Midlson 
Avenue      New    York      NY      10023 

E      « I    ITOO 

A  Riiben  B  Stewart  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW      Washington     DC 

B  Getty  Oil  Co  3810  Wllshlre  Boulevard 
Loi  Angeles   Calif   9ou;o 

D    i6)    $1  74t!       E      9i    »137  68 

A  Michael  Stientjes  American  Farm 
Bireau  Federation  425  13'h  Street  NW  . 
Waihlngion    DC    20004 

B  Amerlcsn  Farm  B  ireii  Federation.  325 
Touhy  Avenue   Park  Ridge.  Ill   90088. 

D    16)    •3875       E    iS)    83 

A  John  W  Stlllwaggon  Coffee  Sugar  A 
Cocoa  Exchange  Inc  Prmr  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter   New  York    N  Y    10048 

B  Coffee  Sugar  k  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc  . 
Four  World  Trade  Center  New  York  N  Y 
;0O48 

A    Edws.-d   W    Stlmpson.  1035  Connecticut 

Ave.',  le    NW      .Suite    517     Washington.    DC 
.'003»i 

B  Genera;  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
-;a'!  ):i  1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Suite 
5:7     Waa.Mngton.   DC    30038 

A  Lisa  Stolp  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Washington    DC   30038 

B  V:nv>n  k  Eiklns  IIOI  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  No  900  Washington  DC  30036 
(For     Continental   Resources  Company) 

D     181    (4.910       E     .9)    (14 

A     Adam    D     Stoipen     Pltnev    Bowes    Inc 
1101    3uth    Street    NW  .   Suite   203    Washing- 
ton   D  f    20IK37 

B  P.'nev  Bowes  In-  m  Wheeler  Drive 
Stam.'ord.  Conn    06926 

A  George  W  Stone  Nations:  Farmers 
Union    Denver    Col    80251 

B  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  'National  Farmers 
Union)  Denver  Colo  80251:  1012  14th 
Street  NW      Washington,   DC    20005 

D     161    18  750       E     (9)    »1577 

A  William  M  Stover  Chemical  Manufac- 
turer* Association  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,    Washington     DC    20009 

B  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC  20009 

D    i6>    •!  000 

A  David  E  Strachan.  National  Association 
of  Personnel  Consultants  1012  14th  Street 
NW      I5th   Floor    Washington    DC    30005 

B  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants. 1012  14th  Street  NW  .  I5th  Floor. 
Washington    DC    20005 

D    (8)    •4.200      E    (9)   $13  54 

A  J  Stephen  Street  1806  Barbee  Street. 
.M-Lean    Va 

B  .Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  420 
Washington    DC    30037 

D     16)    •lO.VSO       E.    (9)    •7373 


A  George  W  Strong,  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Ciirp     PC    U.ix    1188.  Houston    Tex    77001 

B  Houston  Natural  Ga.s  Corp,  I' O  Box 
I  188,  Houston.  Tex    77001 

D     (6)  •ISO       K     (9)  •184  60 

A  Stroock  k  Stroork  k  Lavan,  1150  17th 
.•street    ,»W  .    Wa.^hlngton.    DC     20036 

B  J  Aron  k  Co.  Inc,  160  Water  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y    10038 

E     1 9  I   •  1 2  50 

A  Stroock  k  Stroock  k  iJkvan  1150  17th 
Street   NW      Wu.shingtcui.  DC    2(l03ti 

B  Crown  Coach  Corp  .  2428  Ka.5t  12th 
Street    Los  Angeles.  Calif    90021 

E     (9)  825 

A  Stroock  k  StriKxk  A  La\an  1150  17th 
Street   NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y     10017. 

A  Strofx-k  A  Stroock  A  lAvan  1150  17th 
.street    NW  .  Washington.  DC    200,)G 

U  Mrs  Patsy  Perry.  70  Glen  Cu\e  Ruad 
H  *;,n  Heights.  N  Y 

A  Stroock  A  Stroock  A  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street    NW  .    Wasl.iiiglon     DC     200:ifi 

B  Puerto  Run  hrderal  Affairs  AdniliUitra- 
tlon.  734  15th  Street  .NW  Wa.shingtoii,  DC 
30005 

A  Strocx-k  A  Stroock  A  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street   .NW  .   Washington.  DC    3003') 

B  Warburg.  Plncus  Capital  Corp  .  277 
Park   Kwiiuc    New  York.  .N  Y     10017 

A     Walter    B     Stults     NASBIC.    618    Wash- 

ingtcin    n  .lid.o);     Washington.    DC     20005 
B     N.i'.    ;..i.    .^'vSiK  latW'ii   (jf  Small    Business 

Investment      t'oiupanles.      tilB      Washington 

BiMldm      "•,'s'v.ngton,  D  C    20005 
D     >  6  I   •  1  000 

A  t  igene  F  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane, 
Kensington.  Conn    06037 

B  Northeast  Utilities  SerMce  Co,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn   06037 

D     (6^   8465.75       E     l9)   •1.015  84. 

A  Austin  P  Sullivan  Jr  .  General  Mills, 
Inc  .  PO   Box  1113.  Mlnaeapoll.s.  Minn   55440 

B  General  Mills.  Inc.  PO  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn   55440 

A  Sullivan  A  Cromwell  125  Broad  Street. 
New  Vcrk    N  Y    10004 

B  A.MAX,  Inc  AMAX  Center,  Greenwich. 
Conn    06830. 

A  Harold  Sullivan.  1750  K  Street  N"W.. 
Wa-shlnv'ton.  D  C   30003 

B  Food  Marketing  Inslltule.  1750  K 
Street    NW      Washington.  DC,  20006 

D     (81    81, BOO, 

A  Sullivan  A  Cromwell.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N'W  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Goldman.  Sachs  A  Co  .  55  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y    10004 

A.  Sullivan  A  Cromwell.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  INCO  Limited.  Toronto-Dominion  Cen- 
tre, Toronto,  Ontario  Canada  .M5K  1E3. 

A.  Scott  K  Sullivan  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue.   Wa.shlngton     DC    20005 

B-  American  F«-deration  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Mas.sarhusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC    20005 

D     iC)    85.924  10       E     (9l    »3n 

A  Sullivan  A  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avcrue  NW     Wtv-,hlngton    DC    20036 

B  .Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc,  922!  Ward 
Parkway.  Kansas  Cltv    Mo    64114. 

D.  (6)   »8,250      E    ('91   •11.63. 
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A   J   Mitchell  Summers,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW  ,    Suite    702,    Washington.    DC 

20Ot6 

B    Armco.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  .NW  , 
Suite  702.   Washington.  DC    20006 

D     i6l    •gse      E     (9)    ^302 


A  Clyde  W  SummervlUe,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Kosslyn,  Va   22309 

B   Botlng  Co  .  P  O   Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash, 

i«ei24 

D     6j  •1.749       E    (9)    •lei  50 

A  Peter  B  SummervlUe,  Hill  A  Knowi- 
ton,  Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC    20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  ,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N  Y    10017 

A  Duward  F  Sumner,  Jr  ,  Professional 
Insurance  Agents,  400  North  Washington 
Street    Alexandria.  Va    23314 

B  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314 

D     (6)     ^250       E     (9)     ^300. 

A  Surrey  A  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20005 

B  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank.  Heren- 
gracht  5'j5  1000  E  H  Amsterdam.  The  .Neth- 
erlands 

D     (61    t870      E     (9)    •n, 

A  Surrey  A  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC    20005 

B  G<jvernment  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kiiishasha    Zaire 

D    (6i    •1,80850.      E    (9)    •89  45. 

A  Surrey  A  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   DC    20005 

B  US  Pipe  A  Foundry  Co  ,  3300  First 
Aveni  e  North,  Birmingham.  Ala    35202 

A   Susman,  Stern,  Helfetz.  Lurle,  Sheehan. 
Popkln  A  Chervltz:    7733  Forsyth   Boiile.ard 
22d    Floor.    St     Louis.    Mo     63105    and    1025 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  .   Suite  900,   Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  American  Inland  Waterways  Committee. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  22d  Floor,  St  Louis, 
Mo   6,"  105 

D    (8 1  •25.000. 

A   Svifman.  Stern,  Helfetz,  Lurle   Sheehan 

Popkln  A  Chervltz,    7733  Forsyth   Boulc.ard 
22d    Flror,    St     Louis,    Mo     63105    and     1025 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  ,   Suite  900,   Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Midland  EnterprLses  Inc  ,  1400  580 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46203. 

U    (6)    »3.750 

A  .Susman,  St»rn  Helfe'z  lurle  Sheehan 
Popkl   A   Chervltz;    7733   Forsyth    Boulevard. 

24:d  1  loor,  St  Louis.  .Mo  63105  and  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  Valley  Line,  120  South  Centra!  Avenue. 
Clayton    Mo    63105. 

D    (6 1    ^3.750 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  A.merlcan  Ind'-strlal  Clay  and  Georpla 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp  , 
5:i  Westminister  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  NJ 
07207 

E    i9i    •gi  67. 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    D.C     20006 

B  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.  PO  Box 
471.  San^ersvllle    Ga   3108i2 

E    (9)  »91  67 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC     20006 


B    Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 
140  Garden  Street.  Hartford,   Conn    06115 
D     (C)    »211  25       E,    (9)    JIO  50 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street    NW  .    Washington     DC     20006 

B  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 
6U601 

D    (6|   •ISO.      E    (9)   •IB 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington.    DC     20006 

B  Equifax  Inc  ,  P  O  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga   30302 

D    (6)  •1,971       E    (9)  •8005. 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC    20006 

B  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corp  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10017 

E     (9)    891  67 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street    N'.V  ,    Washington,    DC     20006 

B  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co  ,  161  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N  V     10017 

E    (9)    »91  67 

A  Sutherland,  Asbil!  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC     20006 

B  J  M  Huber  Corp  ,  Thornall  Street.  Edi- 
son. N J   08817 

E    (9)    »91,67 

A  Sutherland  Asblli  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20006 

B  Kaiser  Aluminum  A  Chemical  Corp  . 
900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20006 

A  Sutherland,  Asblll  A  Brennan  1665  K 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC     20006 

B  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins  Co  ,  2321 
Anderfon  Avenue,  Manhattan,  Kans  66502 
and  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins  Co  KFB  In- 
surance, Co  ,  Manhattan,  Kans  .  66502 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan  1665  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins 
Co  .  120  South  Hubbard  Lane  Louisville  Kv 
40207  and  FB  Insurance  Co  ,  120  South  Hub- 
bard Lane.  Louisville,  Ky   40207 

A  Stitherland,  AsbHl  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
St!-eet  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Lifetime  Communities,  Inc  ,  2740  Beach 
Boulevard  Suite  202,  Jacksonville,  Fla  32207 

D     (6)    J3,187       E     (9)    $45  46 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW    Washington    D  C   20005 

B  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
C3  ,     1295    State    Street.    Springfield      Mas^ 

onii 

D     (6)    «2n  25       E     (9)    •10.50. 

A  Sutherland,  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Mulllte  Company  of  America,  Andersor.- 
vllle    Ga    31711 

E     (9)    $91  67 

A  Sutherland,  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C    20006 

B  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co,, 
520  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N  J    07107 

D     (6)    $211.26       E,    (9)    $10  50 

A  Sutherland,  Asblll  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.   1740  Broadway.  New  York.  NY    10019 

D.    (6)    $211  25       E     (9)    $10  50. 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 


B    Mutual   of  Omaha  Insurance  Co  .  Mu- 
tual of  Omaha  Plaz.a    Omaha    Nebr    68175 
D    (6)    1150      E     (9)    $1350 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  National  Asiociatu.n  of  Life  Compar.ies 
Suite  1060,  Tower  Place  3340  Peachtree  Road 
NE  ,  Atlanta,  Ga   30326 

D     (6)    •l.SOO       E     (9)    $46 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B  National  Home  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
Liberty  Park,  Frazer,  Pa  19355 

D     (6)    ^403       E     (9)    •SS  50 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co    501  Bovlston  Street.  Boston   Mass  02117 

D     (6)    •ill  25       E     (9l    •10.50 

A  Sutherland.  AsblU  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  Nord  Resources  Corp  Ole  Town  Park 
29  Iron  Gate  Drive.  Dayton.  Ohio  45469 

E     (9)    •91.67. 

A  Sutherland.  Asblll  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  .  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee   Wis   53202 

D     i6)    »211,25       E     (9l    $10,60 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Process  Gas  Consume.fs  Group,  1666  K 
Street  N"W  ,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C 
20008. 

A  Sutherland  Asbli!  A  Brennan  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  20006,  and 
3100  First  Nations;  Tcwer,  Atlanta,  Oa 
30383 

B  Sandersvllle  Railroad  Co  .  P  O  Box  269 
Sanders',  ille,  Ga  ,  31082 

D     (6)    $3,095       E     (9)    $1,88290 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B    Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co  ,  PO   Box  78,  Jackson.  Miss   39205,  South- 
ern   Farm    Bureau    Casua:ty    Insurance    Co 
PO    Box    1985    Jackson.   Miss    39205;    Missis- 
sippi   Farm   Bureau    Mutual    Insurance    Co 
Jackson,  Miss.  39206 

A,  Sutherland,  Asblll  A  Brennan  3666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Thlele  Kaolin  Co  ,  Kaolin  Road. 
Sandersvllle.  Oa. 

E.   (9)    •Qie?. 

A  Sutherland  Asblll  A  Brennan  3  666  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C   20006 

B  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  .  330  East  Washington  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind  46204.  United  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co  ,  130  East  Washington 
Street   Indianapolis,  Ind  46204 

A  Sutm  Thayer  A  Browne  PO  Box  1945, 
Albunuerque,  N   Mex    87103 

B  Taxation  A  Revenue  Department,  PO 
Box  603,  Sante  Fe,  N,  Mex,  87509 

D    (6)    $2,607.50.     E.    (9)    •1,637  61. 

A  W.  Thomas  Suttle.  204  G  Street  SW . 
Washington.  D  C   20024 

B  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers.  Inc  f 'EEE  i  nil  IPth 
Street  NW..  Suite  608,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,280      E.    (9i    $9,727. 

A  WSniam  W  S'Jttle.  American  Insurance 
Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Suite  415    Washington.  DC.  20036.  . 
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B  American  Insurance  AMOclatlon,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  415.  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20039 

D     (6)    $750       K     |9)    $1480 

A  Irving  W  Swanson  1!2!2  Farmland 
Drive    RocKvlUe   Md    20852 

B  Harris  Corp  ,  2000  Viryin.ti  A.ciuip  NW 
6ui;i' 8'>0    Wasluin;lon    DC    20ii.l7 

D     (61    $10  312  50       E     (9i    $939  45 

A  David  A  Sweeney  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  W  •-.'rn  ••,.n    IJ  C    20001 

B  International  Brotherhixid  of  Team- 
sters 2;>  lx)Ul5lan:i  Avenue  NW  WftshlnR- 
ton    D  C    20001 

D     (8)    $12,636 

A  John  L  Sweeney.  13931  Eswurthy  Road. 
OerniantDwn    Md    20787 

B    ronsoUdated  Rail  Corp  .  PO    Box  23481. 

LEiifan'.  J'la/a    Washington.  DC    20024 
D     i6i    $8,420 

A    John   R    S*eeney.  800  Solar  Bldg     1000 
I6th   Street   NW      Washington.  DC    20036 
U    Bethlehem   Steel   Corp.   Bethlehem.   Pa 

1  80 !  8 

A  RosemarlB  Sweeney  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians  475  l.Kiifant  Plaza 
West  3W  Suite  2870  Washln^'on.  DC 
20024 

B  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  Weit  92nd  Street  Kan.soK  cry 
Mo    64114 

D     (6)    $1,625       E     (9)    $345  95 

A  Richard  Preston  Swlgart  16(50  I,  Street 
NW  ,   Suite  COl,   Wa.shliu''"n.   DC     2C«i:i6 

B  American  Can  Co  .  American  Lane. 
Greenwich,  Conn    08830 

E.    (9)    $490  21 

A  A  B  Swindell.  IV.  PO  Box  2636. 
RalelKh     NC    27602 

B  North  Carolina  Rai  r xvd  .Assot,  latlon. 
PO    Box    2635     Raleltjh.    NC    27603. 

D     (6)    $550       E     (9i    $76^60 

A  Russell  A  Swindell  PO  Box  3635 
Raleigh     N  C    27602 

B  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association 
PO    Box   2635     Ralelffh     NC    27803. 

D     l6l     $133  49       E     i9i    $91  20 

A  Michael  T  Swtnehart.  1422  West  Peach- 
tree  Street   NW     No    612,  Atlanta.  Oa    30309 

B  Natl!..nal  .Association  of  Manufacturer.s 
1776    F   Street    NW      Wa.shlngton     DC    20006 

A  Howard  Svmons  215  Pennsvlvanla  Ave- 
nue   SE  ,    Wosiilngton.    li  C     20003 

B  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  S£  .   Washington.  DC.  20003 

D    (8)    »a.91667 

A  Robert  Taft.  Jr  IPOO  MaasachusetU 
Avenue  NW  .  WaahliiKton    D  C    2(XI38 

B  Tart  S-.ettinlus  ct  Hollisier  Dix.e  Ter- 
minal Blinding  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  (for 
Amerlcaii  Hospital  As.soclatlon  444  North 
Caplt<jl    Street.    Washington     DC    20001). 

A  Robert  Taft,  Jr  1800  Massachusett.s 
Avenue   NW  ,    Washlnjrton     DC    20036 

B  Taft,  Stettmui,-,  A:  H  -Uls-er  D.xle  Tit- 
nilnai  Building  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  '  fi.r 
Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange  205  Dixie  Term- 
inal   Building,    Cincinnati,   Ohio   45202) 

A  Rob?rt  Taft,  Jr.  1800  Massachusett.s 
Avenue   NW      Washington    DC    2rX)36 

B  Taft  Stettlniu.s  i\:  H  lU-ter  U.k  e  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  (for 
Family  Leisure  Centers,  1718  Young  Street 
Cincinnati    Ohio  45210  i 

A  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  1800  Ma.ssachusetts 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC    30036 


H  Tan  S'pttmlus  &  H,  Ulster.  Dixie  Ter- 
n  iml  Huildir.^  Cincinnati  Ohio  45203  (for 
h.>,.d  .Mirkc. uig  Institute.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 

W.i^:.;:u:;i.r.    U  C    20006) 
D     i6i    » 1.250 

A  Robert  Taft,  Jr  .  1800  Massarhu'etts 
Avfuue    NW  .    Washington.   DC     200J6 

B  Tttlt  Stet.iiiiuj  A:  H_U.j  er.  l..  .e  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  ifor 
Hanna-Barbera  Production.  Inc  3400  Ca- 
huenga  Boulevard    Los  Angeles.  Calir    90068) 

A  Roh?rt  TaXt.  Jr.  1800  Missachusetls 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.   DC    20038 

b  lalt  Stettinius  A:  Hollisier.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Hanna-Barbera  g  Marineland,  Box  937.  Ran- 
cho    Palos    Vercies      Calif     90274) 

A  Robert  laft  Jr  ,  1800  .M*i>sa(  hu«etls 
Avenue   NW  .    Washington.   DC    3o<J36 

B  la!t,  Steiluiiub  &  Hollisier.  U..\ii'  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  'for 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Association  IIM 
Spring  Street    Sl.ver   Spring    Md    20910) 

A,  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington    DC    20036 

B  Taft  Stetlinius  A;  Hollls.er,  U.x.e  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  i  for 
Sisters  of  Chanty  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Mount 
St    Joseph.  Ohio) 

A  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington,  DC    20OJ6 

a  Taft  Stettlnius  It  HolUster,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  ifor 
Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Product 
Liability  Reform.  18(X)  Ma.wiachusett»  Avenue 
NW.  708.  Washington.  D  C   20038. 

D    (61    $8,000       E.   (0)    618  19 

\  Robert  Taft.  Jr  ,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Taft,  Stettlnius  A:  HolUster.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Taft  Broadca-stlng  Co  1718  Young  Street. 
Cincinnati   Ohio  452101 

D     (6)    $1,200 

A  Robert  Taft.  Jr  1800  Massachusett-'i 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Taft  Stettlnius  A-  Hni:i-i;er  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building  Cincinnati  Ohio  45202  ifor 
Werner  Von  Clemm.  214  I^ast  17  Street.  New 
Yora.  N  Y    10003). 

A  Robert  Taft,  Jr  ,  1800  Mas.sachusetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Taft  Stettlnius  A  HolUster  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building  Clnrinnatl  Ohio  45202  ifor 
Wa.shlngton  Magazine  Inc  r  o  Frank  Bern- 
stein, Conaway  A:  Goldman  Doo  Mercantile 
Hank  A:  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkln.s  Plaza. 
Baltimore    .Md   2120:  i 

D    !6)   $5,000       E    (9)  $34  68 

A  Joe  Tallakson,  Suite  421  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

B  SENSF  Inr  Suite  421  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  (for 
Qulnault  Indian  Nation) 

D.  (6)   $3,500       E    (9)   $3,631  73 

A.  Daniel  F  Tandy  23  Pascack  Road 
WoodcUff  Lake    N  J    07675 

B.  Alaska  Coalition  330  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE     Washington,  DC    2000J 

D     (6  I    $637  50. 

A  Susan  Tannenbaum  2O30  M  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

li  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

D     '6i    $4  012  50       E    i9)    $5875. 

A  C  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW  . 
Suite   700,    Washington,    DC    20036 

B  Bmpre«a  BrasUeira  de  .Aeronaiitlca.  SA  . 
E.MBRAI'Ui    Sa«  Paulo    Brazil 


A  C  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite   700.    Washington.   DC    20036 

B    Kings  River  Water  Users  Conimlttee 

A  WUUam  M  TartlkofT.  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute,  1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20006 

B  investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

D    1 6)   $370       E    (S)   $321  38 

A  Charles  A  Taylor  III,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurers.  498  S  Capitol 
Street  SW  Suite  401.  WashlngUin.  DC. 
2000.) 

B  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Independent  In- 
surers 2600  River  Road.  Des  Pialnes.  Ill 
60018 

D    <8)    $1000       E    |9)    $100. 

A  Clavton  C  Taylor.  McDonald's  Corp.. 
One  MTXinald  s  Plaza    Oak  Brook.  Ill    60521 

B  Mcl>)nald  8  Corp  One  McDonalds 
ria.'ft    Oak  Brook    III    60521 

A  David  K  Taylor.  Mobil  Oil  Corp,  1100 
C'iniectlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  620,  Wash- 
■.!).•;. ;i     DC     20036 

B  Mobil  OH  Corp.  150  East  43d  Street. 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

D    '61   $375 

A    Dennis   J    Taylor    3238  Prospect  Street 

NW     Washington    DC    20007 

B  Centra!  States  Health  A  Life  Co  of 
Omaha   Box  34350   Omaha.  Nebr   68134 

D    (6i    $18,507  50 

A  Dennl.s  J  Taylor  3238  Prospect  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20007 

B  Committee  on  Federal  Contracting  Prac- 
tices 17J0  Peniusvlvanla  Avenue  NW  .  No, 
200    Washington    DC   20006. 

D    ■  6  I   $5  000 

A  Dennis  J  Taylor  3238  Prospect  Street 
NW  .  Wa.shlngton    DC    20007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C   20007 

A      Peggv    Tavlor     815     16th    Street    NW  . 

Wast.::.g;nn    U  C    20006 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

D     (6)    $11856       E     1 9)    $758 

A  Sid  Taylor  National  Taxpayers  Union 
iNTUi  325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20003 

B  .National  Taxpavers  Union  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  D  C    20003- 

D.  i6i   $1  800       E    i9l   $382 

A  B  W  Teague  Central  Power  ic  Light 
Co  PO  Box  2121,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex 
78403 

B  Central  Power  &  Light  Co  .  P  O  Boi 
2121.   Corpus   Chrlstl,   Tex     78403 

D    (6)  $364      E    19)   $613 

A  Arthur  Earle  Teele  Jr  ,  P  O  Box  1877, 
135  S  Monroe  Street.  No  lOOC.  Tallahassee, 
Fla    32303 

B  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  ,  NW  .  No  1204  'Vash- 
mgton.  D  C   20006 

A  Paul  M  Tendler,  2020  K  Street  SVf  . 
Suite  420    Wftshington    DC    20006 

B  Paul  Tendler  Associates  2020  K  Street 
NW  Washington  DC  30006  (for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses) . 

D    (6)  $1,600       E     <9i   $175 

A  Betty-Ora'-e  Terpstra  925  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20005 

B  National  A.s.so!latlon  of  Realtors  925 
15th    Street    NW  ,   Washington,    DC,   20005. 

D    (6)  $1,500       E    (9l   $101  96 
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A  John  r  Terzano.  329  8th  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D  C    20002 

B  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc  .  212 
Fifth    Avenue.    Room    703,    New    York,    NY. 

10010 

A.    Textron    Inc.,    40    Westminster    Street 
Provldeiii  c    H  I    12903 
E    (9)    $11,808.78 

A  Bruce  D  Thevenot,  1155  16th  Street 
NW     No    424.  Washington.  D  C    20005 

B  Casson.  CalUgaro  &  Mutryn,  3600  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC;  (for 
Humana.  Inc  (Hospital  Corp  )  One  River- 
front Plaza.  PO  Box  1438.  Louisville.  Ky. 
40201   ) 

D     (6)  $4,500 

A  Bruce  D  Thevenot.  1165  15th  Street 
NW     No    424.  Washington,  D  C    20005 

B  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion 20')  28th  Street  NE  ,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla   71305 

D     (6)  $2,130 

A  Bruce  D  TheiN-enot.  1156  15th  Street 
NW    .No   424,  Washington,  D  C   20005 

B  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc  .  970 
Executive  Parkway.  St    l>ouls.  Mo   63141 

D     (6i  $3,800 

A  E  Wayne  Thevenot.  Inc.  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC   2f'036 

B  Hallmark  Cards.  25th  and  .McOee 
Streets,  Kansas  City.  Mo    64108. 

D     (6)  »500 

A  Thevenot.  Murray  «:  Scheer,  Suite  1128, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C    2003') 

B  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
1  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington.  DC 
iOOO") 

D     (6)  $300 

A  Thevenot.  Murray  k  Scheer.  Suite  1128. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC  2O03'3 

B  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Mbabane. 
.Swaziland 


B  Association  of  American  Veterlnarv 
Medical  Colleges,  1533  K  Street  NW,.  No.  838. 
Washington,  DC,  30006, 

A.  Lawrence  L  Thomas.  1740  Franklin 
Street.  No    3.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif    94109 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  .  50  Beale  Street, 
PO    Box  3965,  San  Francisco.  Calif    94119 

A  Robert  L  Thomas,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Private,  Psychiatric  HosplUls,  1701 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    30006 

B  National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals.  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Suite 
1206.  Washington.  DC    30006. 

D     (6)  $350 

A  Boyd  Thompson.  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organlia- 
tlons.  11326  Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214. 
Potomac.  Md  20864 

B  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325  Seven 
Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac,  Md    20854 

E   (9)  193,36, 

A  Charles  P  Thomf>son.  ArlEona  Public 
Service  Co  .  P  O  Box  31666,  Phoenix,  Ariz 
85036 

B  Arizona  Public  Service  Co  .  P.O.  Box 
21666   Phoenix   Ariz  86036 

D    16)  $10,876       E    (9)  $1.63042 


B  Flyer  Industries  Ltd  Box  246.  Trans- 
cona  P  O  .  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Canada  R3C 
3T4 

D    (6)  $9,675       E    (9)  $696  29 

A  GU  Thurm  926  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington  DC   20005 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors  926 
;5th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20005 

D    i6)  $2,500       E    (9)  $663  73, 

A.    Cyrus    C     Tlchenor    III,    A.   H    Robins 

Co.    inc,    1050    17th    Street    NW  .    No     1104, 
Washington.  D  C    20036 

BAH    Robins  Co  .  Inc.. 
Dr.ve.  Richmond,  Va   23220 

D    |6)    $775       E    i9)    $104 


1*07  Cummlngs 


Lee 


A    Craig    G     Thlbaudeau,    3251     Old 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va    22030 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  3251 
Old  Lee  Hlghwav,  Suite  600,  Fairfax  Va 
22030 

£     19)  $158  88 


A    Barbara  Brendes  Thles.  Union  Oil  Co   of 
California,    1100    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
No    800    Washington,  D  C    20036 

B    Union  Oil  Co    of  California,  461   South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif    90017, 

A.    I3th    Pro-Llfe    Congressional     District 
Action    Committee.    275    Hospital    Parkway, 


San  Jose   CaUf   95119 


A.    38th    Pro-Llfe    Congressional    District 
Action    Committee,    8654 
WlUiamsvllle.  NY   14221 

D     i6i  $100       E     (9)  $45 


Bonvlew    Terrace. 


A  38th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District 
Rn^  ,"  ^"'""^ttee.  129  Belmont  Avenue, 
Buffalo    N  Y    14223 

D     (6)  $125       E     (9)  $25,28, 

No'^  B^B^?..  ^.  Thomas     1622   K   Street   NW  . 
no_  828    Washington.  DC    20005 

ton.  D  C    20005 


"°"  .'r",o^f '^^'  '^■^-  ■  No"'8"28"  w:;:^rn;: 


A  Fred  D  Thompson.  Thompson  A:  Craw- 
ford, I4th  Floor,  First  American  Center, 
•Nashville,  Tenn   37238 

B  Westlnghouse,  1801  K  Street,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006 

A  Thompson  Hlne  and  Flory.  1920  N  Street 
NW.  Washington    DC   20036 

B  Seaboard  Allied  Milling  Corp  .  POB 
19143  Kansas  City.  Mo  64141;  Dixie-Portland 
Flour  Mills,  Inc  .  POB  17236,  Memphis.  Tenn 
38117.  ADM  Milling  Co,  POB  7007,  Over- 
land Park.  Kans  66207 

A  Kenneth  W  Thompson.  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW,.  Suite  601.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  1660  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington  DC   20036 

D    (6)  $300 

A  Richard  L  Thompson,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 1730  M  Street  NW  .  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20036 

B  Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park.  North 
Chicago,  111   60064 

A  Roger  G  Thompson,  1701  Central  Ave- 
nue Ashland   Ky   41101 

B  Kentucky  Power  Co,  1701  Central  Ave- 
nue Ashland   Ky   41101 

D  i6)  $1,333,  '  E    (9)  $883,79, 

A     W     Reld    Thompson,    Potomac    Electric 
Power   Co,    1900   Pennsylvania   Avenue   NW 
Washington,  DC  20068 

B  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20068 

D    (6)  $75  15 

A,  Wliuam  D  Thompson,  Lear  Slegler. 
Inc  ,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  N%'V  ,  Suite 
601.  Washington,  D  C  20036 

B  Lear  Slegler,  Inc,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  Santa  Monica,  Calif  90406. 

D   (6)  $3,000      E   (9)  $164  23 

A  James  L  Thome.  Tenneco  Inc  .  490 
I,  Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  .  Washington  DC 
20024 

B    Tenneco.  Inc  ,  PO    Box  2511.  Houston 
Tex    77001. 


A  Drew  V  Tidwell,  Consumer  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1725  K  Street  NW  .  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K    Streei    NW      Washmgio.-.    DC    20(X)6 

D      i6)     $2,000       E      !9)     $1,034.98 

A  Judy  Tlehen.  1405  Madison  Street, 
Bellevue   Nebr   68006 

B  .National  Youth  Pro-Llfe  CoaUtlon  PO 
Box  67    Newport,  Kv   41072 

E     i9)    $167.60 

A  Paul  J  Tlerney.  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  nOO  17th  Street  NW., 
No     1107.    Washington,   DC     20036 

B  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
3100  17th  Street  NW,.  No  1107,  Washington, 
D  C,  20036. 

A,  Wallace  F  TlUman  1800  Massachusetts 
.Avenue  .NW  ,  Wash;ngton,  D  C   20036 

B   .National  Rural  Eiecinc  Cooperative  As- 
soc.ation,    1830    Massachusetts   Avenue    .VW 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     (6)    $142, 

A  .Martin  R  Tllson  Jr  PO  Box  2563. 
Birmingham    Ala    35202 

B  Soathern  Natural  Gas  Co  P  O  Box  2563 
Blr.mmgham    Ala    35202 

D     i6i    $339       E     (9)    $963  61 

A  C  H  Timberlake  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  1825  K  Street  NW  Suite  1107.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20006 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  ,  Bartlesvllle. 
Okla 


Bracewei;  A:  Pat- 
Washington,  D  C 


A  Wallace  L  Tlmmeny 
terion.  1850  K  Street  .NW' . 
20006 

B  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  I  Street  .NW  Washl.igton, 
DC  20005  and  O'Connor  A  Hannan  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  .VW  Washington 
D  C    20006 

D     i6)    $1,600 

A  Tlmmons  &  Co  'nc  1850  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B  American  ''nland  Waterwavs  Committee 
7733  Forsyth  Bou:evard,  Suite  2201,  St  Louis, 
-Mo   63105 

D,  (6)   $687,60 

A   Tlmmons  A-  Co  ,  Inc  ,  1850  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  .American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street   .NW     Washington,  DC,  20037. 

D    i6i   $1,612  50. 


A   Tlmmons  &  Co    Jnc  , 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B     The    Association    of 
America    1050  31st 
D  C    20007 

D    i6)   $220. 


1850  K  St.t-eet  NW 


Trial    Lawyers    of 
Street  NW  .  Washington, 


i<o^  bITw^^J'"''"'^'    '"2   K  Street  NW., 
""    828,   Washington.  DC    20005. 


A  D  Whitney  Thornton  II.  Sullivan  i 
Beauregard,  1800  M  Street  N'W  ,  Suite  925 
Washington.  DC  20038. 


A    Tlmmons  and   Cc.  Inc,   1850  K  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,    DC    20006 

B    Chrysler   Corp     PO    Box   I91Q    Detroit 
Mich.  48288, 

D    (6)   $843  76 
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A.  Tlmmoiia  and  Co  I:ic  1850  K  Strfct 
NW  .    Waahlngloii     DC     iVOOe 

B  fUniwajs.  Iiu-  2o49  Century  Tarlc  Eaat. 
has  Aujieles,  Calif    i(W67 

D     i8i    11,350 

A  Tlmmoris  and  Co  .  Inc  .  1850  K  Street 
NW  .    VVaahliiKtoii.    UC    30006 

B  H  J  Heinz  Co  I^ost  Om.e  Hux  ST  PllLa- 
buriith.  Pa    15i3U 

D    (8i    »192  y) 

A  Tlmmoiis  and  Co  Inc  '.850  K  Siree' 
NW  .   Washincton    DC    J(KXj6 

B  Majur  league  Baseball  75  Rt»  kefe:>r 
Plaza    New  York    N  Y    IWia 

D    (8)    $805 

A  Tlmmorn   and    Co.    Inc      1850    K   Street 

NW  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Middle  South  Services.  Inc  .  Box  61000. 

Ne*  Orleans    La    70161 

D  '  6  I    »  I  62'J  50 

A  ■nniiniins  A:  Ci-  Inc  IHin  K  S'rce'  NW 
WaihlnK'Uin.    DC    2()00« 

B  National  Rirle  .As.si)clatlon  of  Amfr!>  a 
16(.)<)  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  WaahlnglLi.. 
DC    2i>o.t« 

I)      6     IH12  50 

A  Tlmmons  A  Co  Inc  1850  K  S'ree'  NW 
Washington,    DC     20006 

B  Nnrthri>p  Corp  1701  North  F'.rt  Myer 
Drlvf?     Arllnglon    Va    22:.'09 

D     .61    $718  75 

A   Tlmmoiia  k  Co    Inc  .  1850  K  Street  NW 

Washington     DC     20006 

B  omce  or  tlie  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington    DC     20001 

D      8)    $2  281  25 

A  Tlmmnns  *  Co  .  Inc  1850  K  Street  NW 
Washington     DC     20006 

BOD    Searle  &  Co  .  P  O    Box   1045.  Sko- 

kle    III    8(X)7fl 
n    ifl)    $440 

A  Tlmmons  A-  Co  Inr  1851  K  S'ree-  NW 
Washington     DC     20006 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana  1000  16th 
Street    .NW      Washington     D  C     20038 

D     (  8  )    $  1  000 

A  E  Llnwood  Tipton  910  17th  Stree"  NW 
Washlngt^.n    DC    20006 

B  International  .Association  cT  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  A-  Milk  Industrv  Foundation 
910   17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

A  Eben  3  Tlsdale  Scientific  Apparaf':s 
Makers  Association  1101  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Scientific  Appara'us  Makers  Association 
1101  16th  Street  NW     Wa.shlnk'ton    DC    200J6 

D     1 8)    $1,450       E     i9'    $45  85 

A  Title  Associate."!  Inc  Route  2  Box  89 
Columbia.  Tenn    38401 

A     C     Richard   Titus.    American    Paper    In- 
stitute      1619     Massachusetts     Aven\ie     NW 
Washlncton    D  C    20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  260 
Madison  Avenue    New  York.  N  Y    10016 

A  To*)acco  Assoclares  'nr  lioi  17th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  912.  Washington  DC 
20030 

E    i9)    $1  563  50 

A  James  R  Tobln,  Becton  Dickinson  Ik 
Co  Mack  Centre  Drive  Tl  Paramus  .N  J 
078J2 

B  Becton  Dickinson  <t  Co  Mack  Centre 
Drive  ir    Paramus    NJ    07652 

D    (Si  »2.000 

A  Mar\  A  Tobln  Exxon  Corp  .  1899  L 
Street,  NW  .  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC 
20033 


B  Exxon  Corp  ,  1251  .Avenue  of  the  .Amer- 
icas. .New    York    .N  Y 

A  Warren  IJ  Tuburen.  Cities  .Service  Co 
1660  L  Slieet  .N  W  .  Suite  207  Washington 
D  C    200.16 

B  Cities  Service  Co  1660  L  Street  .NW  . 
Suite  207    Washington,  D  C    20036 

IJ       «i    $713 

A  Da\ld  Q  Todd  Ashland  Oil  Inc  1025 
C.  nneclUMit  .Avenue  .NW  ,  Sur.e  507  Wash- 
in<'o!,    DC    20036 

U  Ashland  Oil,  Inc  I'D  B(jx  J91.  Ash- 
land  Ky   41  101 

D    |6)   $3,000 

A  ?.I  Dotiglas  Todd  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council.  410  First  .Streft  SF  ,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

U  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street   .SE    Washington    DC. 

D    (C)    $1,250  v:       E    :9i    $111  51 

A    David  R   To!!    C<innectlcut  Avenue  NW 
No    ij:4    Washington    D  C    20036 

U  OPC  .Service  Corp  lOo  Interpace  Park- 
way. Parslppany.  .N  J    07064 

A  William  R  ToUey  Jr  Harris  Corp  Mel- 
bourne   ria    3291!* 

B    Harris  Corp  .  .Melbo.ir.-.e.  Fla    32919 
E     '<!•    $45  25 

A     Cavis   J    Tomasln     American   Institute 
of    Aichltects,    1735    New    York    Avenue    NW 
Was.Mi.gton,  DC    20006 

B  .American  Instl'ute  of  Architects  1735 
.Ne  V  York  Avenue  .NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20oofl 

I)       6      $6  012  30 

.A  Br'ike  .A  Tracey  21 II  JelTerson  Davis 
Hlgh\*-av,  Apar'nienl  1009S.  Arlington  \'a 
22302 

A  John  P  Tracev  :801  K  Stree*  N"W  . 
Suite    1201     Washlng'on     DC    20006 

B  United  S'a'es  Ii'.depender.'  Telephone 
Association  1801  K  S'reet  NW  Suite  1201. 
Washington  PC   20006 

D       6      $  1  000 

A      Tram      1776     F    Street     NW  .    No      200. 
Washlni;t.in    D  C 
E     I  9  I    $5  000 

A  Transportation  .Assocla'lnn  of  America 
1100  17th  Street  .NW  No  ;;o7  Washington. 
D  C    20038 


.A    Transportation       Ins'l'.ute 
S'reel  NW     Washington   DC. 
K     i9i    $518  46 
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A  H.ibert  Travallle  1015  15*h  Street  NW  . 
Suite  801    Washington    DC   2O005 

B  Potlatch  Corp  PO  Box  3591.  San 
Frani-lsco   Calif    94119 

D     .6)    $750 

A  Paula  C  Treat  National  Home  Furnish- 
ings Association,  90o  I7th  Street  NW  Suite 
514    Washlng'on    DC    2000'i 

B  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Ill 
60654 

D       6  I    $  1  000 

A  Richard  S  Trlbbe,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines Inc  1000  16th  Street  NW  Washlng- 
'on   DC   20036 

B  Trans  World  Airlines  Inc  ,  605  Third 
Avenue    New  York    NY    10158 

D     16)    $300, 

A  Paul  E  Trimble,  Lake  Carriers'  Assocla- 
to  n  1*11  Rockefeller  Building  Cleveland 
Ohio  44113 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building   Cleveland.  Ohio  44113 


A  William  C  Triplett  II.  American  Honda 
Moior  Co  ,  Inc  ,  955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW  , 
Wdshlngton.  D  C    20034 

B  American  Honda  .Motor  Co  Inc  .  100 
Wr.st  .Alondra  Boulevard  Garden  C'a.lf 
i»U24  7 

D     .6)    $150       E     (9)    $11888 

A  Gienwood  S  Troop,  Jr  ,  US  League  of 
-Savings  .Associations.  1709  Ne'J.  York  .Avenue 
NW     ^uite  801    Washington    DC    20006 

B  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. HI  East  Wacker  Drive   Chicago,  ill 

D    (6)  $11,000       E    |9|   $139  5U 

A  Leonard  M  Troeten  1333  .New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  ,  No  1100,  Washington 
DC    20038 

B  LeBoeuf,  Iamb  Lelby  A;  MacRae.  1333 
.New  Hampshire  Avenue  .NW  ,  No  1100. 
Washington    DC    20036 

A    George   O    Trout  man     1901    North   Fort 
Mvi-r  Drive    No    8(.9.  Arlington,  Va    22209 
I)     i8i    $100 

A  Thomas  I.  TrueblcK)d  International 
Harve^ter  (.  o  401  .North  .Michigan  A-. enue 
Chicago    111   60611 

B  International  Harvester  Co  .  401  North 
.Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill    60611 

D     i6)    $1,000       E     i9l    $1,287  17 

A    The   'I>ust    for   Pvibllc   Land.  82   Second 
Street    San  francisco.   Calif    94105 
E     l9i    $3.224  24 

■A  Jerrv  Tucker,  United  Automobile.  Aero- 
s;iHce  A  AgrlctUtural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  lUAWi  1757  N  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Interr.ational  Union.  Unlled  Automo- 
liile  Aerospace  A-  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  .America  i  UAW)  .  8000  E  Jefferson 
Aven,;e  De'rou    .Mich    48214 

D    i6i  $y  817  29 

A    John   B    'I  i.cker    Jr     National   Assocla- 
•lon  of  Retail  Druggists.   1750  K  Street  NW 
Wa.shlngton    DC    20006 

B  Na'lonal  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
1750  K  Street  .NW    Was'ilngton,  D  C  20006 

D    i6i   $300       E    i9l   $125 

A  Philip  J  Tullmlerl  Jr  9  W  57th  Street 
New  York   NY    10019 

B  Avon  Products,  Inc.  9  W  57!h  Street. 
New  York    NY    10019 

A     Tuna    Research    Fouiidatlon     Inc.    HOI 
17th  Street   NW     Washington    DC    30036. 
D,   (6)   $3.157  77-     E    i9i   $3  731  27 


A    Richard  F    Turney 
WashlOv'ton    D  C    20006 

B     Court nev   tc    McCamant 
NW     Wash  n, -ton,  D  C    20006 

D    i6i    $600, 


1725  K   Street   NW  . 
1725   K   Street 


A  W  Glenn  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street.  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhv   Avenue    Park   Rldrfp    111    60068 

D    i6i   $5  500       E    "9  .   $20 

A  St  Clair  J  Tweedle  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Makers  Association  1101  16th  Street  NW,. 
Wa-shlngton    D  C   20036 

B  Slentlftc  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 
1101  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC, 
20036 

D    '6     $2  100       E    i9i   $34 

A  Edgar  H  Twine,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
1333  New  Ham-ishlre  Avenue  NW  Wa.shlnp- 
ton    DC    20O36 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  515  South 
Flower  S'ree'    Los  Angeles    Calif    90071. 

D.   (6)   $400. 
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»  lerrv  G  Udell  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion,   'nc      1616  H   Street   NW  ,    Washington, 

^K   ^/^encan  Retail  Federation.  Inc.    1616 
H  Str^t   NW.   Washington,   DC    20006 
D    .6)  $500       E    (9)   »^0" 

A  E  Carl  Uehleln  Jr  ,  1800  M  Street  NW  , 
';,,ite  800  N.    Washington.    DC    20036 

B  Morgan  Levels  6:  Bockius  dor  Evans 
Products,  1121  southwest  Salmon  Street. 
Portland.  Oreg  97'208).  1800  M  Street  NW  , 
suite  800-N,   Washington.   DC    20036 

A    Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  2211 
Congress  Street.   Portland.   Maine, 
E     91   $390  29 

A    United   Action   for   Animals,   Inc..   305 
Ea.s'  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y    10017. 
D    i6)    $1,40438       E     (9)   »1,404.3B. 

A  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.   Washington.  DC.  20001. 

E    i9)  $8.620  90. 

A  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. North  Washington  at  Madison, 
Alexandria    Va    22314 

D    1 6)   $279  64      E,   (9)   »3»1,44, 

A   United  Qas  Pipe  Line  Co  .  P  O   Box  1478. 
Houston.  Tex    77001 
E    (9)   $2,269  11. 

A-  US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
30036 

D    (6)   $3.854  38      E    (9)  $4,733  60. 

A  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC   20036 

D    !6i   $2,707       E    (9)   $2,707, 

A  United  States  League  of  Savings  A.sso- 
clatlona.  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III 
60601- 

E    i9)  $110,508  80. 

A  US  Maritime  Committee.  Inc.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20037, 

D    (6)   $645,83       E    (9)   $74  474  22. 

A  US  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Committee, 
Inc.  1101  15th  Street  NW  .  No  1000.  Wash- 
ington  DC   20005 

D     f6)    $14,200       E     (9)    $77.490  24 

A  Lloyd  N  Unsell.  1101  I6th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20036 

E    (9)  $32  50 

A  Updike  Kelly  &  Spellacy,  nil  19lh 
Street  N'W     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Danbury  Airways  Ii.c  ,  49  .Miry  Broo'K 
Road    Danbury,  Conn    06810 

D    i6i    $402  50     E    (91   $16 

A  Updike  Kelly  A-  Spellacv,  nil  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Yellow  Cab  of  Hartford  8  Jewel  Couri, 
Hartford,  Conn    06103. 

D     (6)    $6,520  50       E     (9)    $33  18 

A  Jack  J  Valentl.  1600  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  .Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc,  1600  I  Street  NW,.  Washington  DC 
20006 


B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachuset'^s  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

D    i6|   $1,125 

A.  David  T  Van  Camp  Chevron  USA, 
Inc.  1700  K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  Chevron  USA.  Inc,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oi'.  Co  of  California,  1700  K  Street 
NW,.   Washington.    DC    20006 

D    1 6)   $450. 

A  C  D  Van  Houwellng,  PO  Box  69.  Cen- 
treville.  Va  22020 

B  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  PO 
Box   10383    Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306. 

D     i6)    $60 

A  Nicholas  L  Van  .Nelson,  American  Paper 
j'hit.tute.  Itc  .  1619  Massacluisetts  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 

B  American  Paper  Institute  Inc  260 
Madison   Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y    10016 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  Sutc'.ifTe  1220 
19th  Street  .NW  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
2003') 

B  Alaska  Petrochemical  Co  3700  Buffalo 
Speedv<,By    Suite  806.  Houston,  Tex    77098 

A  Van  Ness,  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
l&th  Street  .NW  ,  Suite  5j0  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  Allied  Genera;  Nuclear  Services  PO  Box 
817.  Barnwell   S  C   29812 

D    i6i  $137  50       E    (9)  $13 

A  Van  Ness,  Feldman  A-  SutclifTe,  1220 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D  C 
2003'5 

B  Amer.cap.  "nstltute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1620  I  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC    2-)C06 

D    iG)   $300       E    i9l   $5 

A  Van  Ne.ss  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  American  President  Lines,  Ltd  ,  1950 
Franklin  Street,   Oakland,   Calif    94612 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe,  1220 
19th  Street  NW,  Suite  500.  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp  Barrow, 
Alaska 

D    i6i   $175       E    i9)  $70 

A  Van  .Ness,  Feldman  &•  Sutcllffe  1220 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Basin,  Inc  .  P  O  Box  2297,  Midland  Tex 
79702 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe,  1220 
1 9th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  Committee  on  Status  and  Transition 
Seventh  Palauan  Legislature.  P  O  Box  8 
Koror.  Palau,  Western  Caroline  Islands  96940 

D     (6)  $537  50      E     (9)  $10 

A  Van  Ne.ss,  Feldman  &  SutclifTe.  1220 
I9th  Street  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  Continental  Resources  Co  .  P  O  Box  44. 
Winter  Park,  Fla    32790 

D     (6)  $1,625       E     (9)  $215, 

A  Van  Ness,  Feldman  A  SutclifTe,  1220 
19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Dual  Energy.  Inc  ,  5C0I  East  Washing- 
ton Street.  Suite  116,  Phoenix,  Ariz   85034 


A    Roy  Thomas  Van   Arsdall.   1800  Massa-  A    Van    Ness.    Feldman    A    SutclifTe.    1220 

chu-setts     Avenue     NW,.     Washington.     D.C.      19th  Street  NW.  Suite  600.  Washington.  D  C 
onntK  20036. 


20036 


B  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition,  Inc  249 
Royal  Palm  Way,  Palm.  Beach    Fla    33480 

A    Van    Ness,    Feldman    A    SutclifTe     1330 

19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  Hawaiian  Electric  Co  ,  P  O  Box  275C 
HonoKiUi,  Hawaii  96840 

D     i6)  $3,875       E     (9i  $12 

A  Van  Ness,  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1230 
19lh  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  Huntington's  Disease  Coalition,  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y    10019 

A  Van  Ness.  Feldman  A  SutclifTe.  1230 
19th  Street  NiA'  .  Suite  500,  'Washington.  D  C 
20036 

B  North  Slope  Borough,  PO  Box  69,  Bar- 
row   Alaska  99723 

D     (6)  »200      E     1 9     $10 

A  Van  Ness.  Feldman  A  SutcllTe  1220 
19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington,  D  C 
20035 

B  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co  ,  1776  Lincoln 
Street,  PO   Box  55:8    Denver   Colo   80217 

A  Van  Ne-ss,  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
19lh  Street  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington  D  C 
20036 

B  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co  .  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif  94106 

D     i6)  $7,662  50      E     (9)  $11242 

A  Van  Ness.  Feldman  A  SutclifTe.  1220 
unh  Street  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  Palm  Beach -Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislatne  Action,  PO  Box 39e  Boyn- 
ton  Beach.  Fla  33435 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe.  1230 
!9th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  5O0,  Washington.  D  C 
20036 

B  Republic  Geothermal,  Inc,  11823  East 
Siauson  Avenue,  Suite  1,  Sante  Fe  Springs, 
Calif   96070 

D     (6 1  $1,150 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe.  1220 
lOth  Street  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  South  Florida  Tomato  A  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  PC  Drawer  B  B  .  Home- 
stead. Fla  33030 

A  Van  Ness.  Feldman  A  SutclifTe.  1220 
lf<th  Street  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington  D  C 
20035 

B    Southwest    Winter    Vegetable    Growers 

.Association,   PO    Box    1670,   Immokalie,  F.a 
33934 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  &  SutclifTe,  1220 
19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036, 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  ilndianal,  1000  16th 
Street    NW  ,    Washington.    DC     20036 

D    i6i   $362  50       E    i9>   $5 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
19th  Street  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  25  E  Street  Associates  1220  19th  Street 
NW  ,   Suite   500,   Washington,   DC    20036. 

D    i6l  $75,     E    (9)  $5, 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
19th  Street  NW  Suite  500  Washington,  D  C 
20036 

B  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington     D  C     20006. 

D    i6i  $1,125       E    i9i   $27 

A  Van  Ness  Feldman  A  SutclifTe  1220 
;9th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20036 
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B  Weslerii  Cr\ide  Oil  Inc.  PO  Box  55t>8 
Dfiuer.  Culo    80217 

A  Van  Ness,  Kt-ldman  Ar  Sutrliffe,  1220 
19th  Stree!  N  W  ,Su:;i-  Sno  Wa.->li:ii^!o;i.  D  C 
20O.!« 

li  Wtirelab(!rator-Frve  I::.-  Liberty  Lane 
Hampton,  N  H    o:i84J 

A  Van  NV^-  Fi-dman  A:  SiitrllfTe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW  S  . ! '  e  5(10  Wa.-.liiiiBloii.  D  C 
iOOJti 

B  W;iidfarms  Ltd  402  Jacksou  Street. 
-San  Kranc.Mi),  t'a'.if    94111. 

D    i6i   $lt)2  50 

A  Jwhn  A  \'ani-e  J'ail.lr  Gas  A  Klectrlc 
Co.  10511  ITth  Street  NW  Wa.sh:Mgt<iii  DC 
J0036 

B  Pac-iric  Oils  ,\:  Kle.'ir'.r  Cn  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Fraiu-l.scu    Calif    y4;(ifi 

U      6.    tiV.U        E    i9)   J2  943  91 

A  Murle  I.  Vatighan.  Benerlclai  Manage- 
ment Corp  of  .America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street  1925  Rosslvn  Center  Building  Arling- 
ton, V,»    22209 

B  Penetlcla;  Managemer.t  Corp  of 
America.  1300  Marnet  Street,  Wilmington, 
l>v:    19899 

A  Christine  L  Vaughn,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    D  C    20062 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  1615  H  Street  NW  Wa,shlngton.  DC 
200062 

D    i6i    $668  98       E    ^9)    $81  40, 

A     V'elslcol   Chemical   Corp      341    Ea,"it    Ohio 
Street,  Chicago    111    60611 
E  •[))  $3,850, 

A   Jerry  T   Verkler.  P  O  Box  3331,  Houston, 

Tox    77001 

B  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp  ,  P  O 
U'.x.  2521,  Houston.  Tex   7700L 

A  C  John  Vermllye.  United  State-:  Steel 
Corp  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C   20006 

B  United  State,<  Sree:  Corp.  600  Grant 
Street    Ptt.sburgh    Pa    15230, 

D    i6i   $16  75       E     i9i   $1 

A  Verne-  I.llpfert  Bernhard  ,V:  MrPher- 
"ion      166')    L    Street    NW  ,    Wa,5hlngton     DC 

J(,)c  )6 

B  Coalition  of  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Agaln.si   C/echoslo.  akla 

A  Verner  Lllpfert  Bernhard  <t  Mcpher- 
son, 1660  L  Street  NW  Suite  1100  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

B  Pan  Amerlrati  World  Airways.  Inc  ,  Pan 
American   Building    New  York.  N.Y.  10017 

D    I  8)  $2,466  25 

A  Verner  Lllpfert,  Bernhard  \-  Mcpher- 
son 1660  L  Street  NW  Suite  1100  Wasji- 
:ngton    D  C   20036 

B  Traveler"!  Corp  1  Tower  S<]uar>'  Hart- 
ford, Conn   06115 

D    (6)  $1  701        E    i9i   $1  701 

A  Larrv  R  VescUa  !  !  i!  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No    90f)    Wasfiington    DC    20036, 

B  Vinson  &  Elkui.s  •  for  City  of  Ho-,iston), 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C   20036 

D    (6)   $656  25 

A  Larrv  R  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  D  C   20036 

B     Vln.son    *    Elklns    (for   Continental    Re- 
sources Co  1,    1101    Connecticut   Avenue  NW 
Wa.shlrig'on    DC    2r)036 

D    (6)  $13,875       E    .9)  $516  07, 


A    Larry  R    Veselka,   llol  Conneticut  NW 
Wa.shlngton    D  C   200.(6 

B  Vln,son  A  Elklns  .for  Elrst  City  Ban- 
corporation  i  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  ^VW  , 
Wtt.-,hinglon    DC    20036 

U    (6i  $9,J  75 

A    Larry  R    Ve^eUa.  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 

:,ii''  NW     No   910   Washington.  D  C   20036 
H     V;:.s.,ti    ,v    Elkm.s    (for    Houston    .Natural 

0.l^    Corp  I      1101    Connecticut    Avenue    NW  , 

Wa.>hingt..n    DC   20036 

U    1(1  i   $:  406  25       E    i9i   27  4  .".0 

A  Larry  R  Veselka  !  1 01  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     No    900,  Wa.sh:n^'..i.    DC    20036 

B    Vinson   /c   Klklns    i.'.-r   .'^.  irr\    Iransport 
Association  I     1101    Cn;.r:ect  :c  ,r.    Avenue   .NW 
Wjihlngton.  D  C    2003(i 

D.  (6)  »6,487  50       E    i  9)  $35  50 

A  Larry  A  Veselka  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW  .    No     900.    Washington.    DC     20036 

H  Vinson  ii  Elklns  (for  Texas  Eastern 
Lransmlsslon  Corp).  1101  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C  20036 

A    John   C    Vlckerman.   American   Society 
of  AsaocUtlon  Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C   30005 

B  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives 1575  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20005 

A  R  Eric  Vlge.  Cities  Service  Co  1660  L 
Street  NW  .  tto    207.  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Cities  Service  Co  .  I66o  1  S-reet  .NW  N. 
307.  Washington.  D  C  30036 

A  Rudolph  A  Vlgnone.  Ooodvear  Tire  A: 
Itiibber  Co,  1800  K  Street  NW  '  Suite  800 
Washington   DC   20006 

B  Goodyear  Tire  Si  Rubber  Co  Akron 
Ohio  44316 

D    (  6  1  $  1  500 

A  Hovvurd  A  Vine  National  .Association 
of  .\!iu.:ifacf,irer-  1776  F  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
Ingt.jn    U  ^^   20('0»> 

B  .National  As,'.,)clatlcn  of  Maiiufact  ^irers 
1776  F  Street  .NW     W,is:i,ngtun,  D  C    2u<jo6 

D    (6)  $400 

A  Walter  D  Vlnyaid.  Jr.  Alston  Miller  * 
Oainei  18u<)  M  Street  NW  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington,   l!  C     2CXI36 

B  Continental  Insurance  (..>  8ij  .Malder, 
Lane    New   York.  N  Y    10038 

D    (6|    $380 

A  Walter  D  Vmyard  Jr.  Alston.  Miller  k 
Oames  18(><J  M  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Wa.sh- 
ington,   DC    20036 

B  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Hartford 
Conn    06115 

D,   (6)   $4,500 

A  Waiter  U  Vlnyard  Jr  Al.iton  MUIer  & 
Oaiiies  180(.)  .M  S'reet  NW  Stiitel'jOo  Was.'i- 
inglon,    UC    20036 

B  St  Paul  Fire  A  Marine  Insurance  Co  , 
385  Washington  Street    S-    Paul.  Minn    55102 

D      6 ,    $400 

A  Andrew  Vital;  ilo;  L  S'reet  .NW,.  Wash- 
ington.  DC    20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW     Washington    D  r    20037, 

D    i6|  $6  (X)0 

A   Volkswagen  of  America    Inc    27621  Park- 
view Boulevard     Warren    Ml-h    48092 
E     (9i    $727  19 

A     Vorvs     Sater    .Seymour  A:    Pease     1828    L 
Street    NW      Suite    nil      Washington     DC 
20036 

B.  International  Agricultural  Development 


•Service  1133  Aventie  of  the  Arneru  as  New 
\'::  k      N  V      10036 

D     (6!    $fi  250       E     (9 1    $3  341  75, 

A    Vorys    Sater    Seymour  A:   Pease    1828  L 

Street  NW  ,  Suite  1111  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  J  pjuil  .McNamara  88  Ea.st  Broad  Street 
Cohimbus    Ohio  43215 

D     (6i    $675  83       i:     ,9)    $73  30 

A  Vorys  Sater  .Seymo\ir  A-  Pease  1828  I. 
Street  NW  Suite  111]  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Virginia  State  University.  Peierbbure 
Va    23803 

E      9  I   $118  88, 

A  \'orvs  Sater  J.evmour  A  Pease  1828  I. 
Street  NW  Suite  1111  Washlnptoi;  D  c 
200,16 

H  W.icnal's  Memorial  150  East  Cclumbus 
Street,  LIthopolls,  Ohio 

D    (6,    $430 

A  Donn  I,  Waage  1200  Northwestern  Bank 
Blinding     Minneapolis     Minn     55480 

B  .Northwest  Bancorp  1200  Northwestern 
Bank    Building     .Minneapolis     Minn     55480 

D     (6 1     $500       E     1 9)    $208  96 

A  Linda  W.ide  2110  Beverlv  Boulevard 
Sul'e  2     I  OS   Ar:gp>-i    Calif    90057 

B  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cl.sco     Calif     94108 

D     '6i    $950       E     (9  I    $668 

A  Robert  J  Wager  Suite  850  2020  K 
Street   NW     W.ishlngtcn    DC    20006 

B  American  Bakers  As.soclatlon  S.ilte  850, 
2020   K   Street    NW  ,    Wa.'hlngton     DC    20006 

D     (61    $1  093  75       E     (9)    $8  60 

A  Howard  W  Wahl  240  Barton  Shore 
Drive     Ann    Arbor.    Mich     48105 

B  Berhtel  Power  Corp  777  Bast  Elsen- 
hower Parkwav,  PO  Box  1000.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich     48106 

E     i9i    *67  40 

A  Herbert  R  Walte  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  I(X)  Federal  Street,  Bfjston, 
Ma.<w    02110 

H  The  Fl.st  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Fpdera!    Street     Baston     Ma.ss     02110 

D     i6»     ;i  595       E     (J)    $3,149  15 

A    Herbert  R    Walte    First  National  Boston 
Corp.     100     Feiera;     Street      Boston.     Mass, 
02110 

B  First  N&tlonal  Boston  Corp  ,  100  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass   02110 

A  Wald,  Harkrade-  A  Rom  1300  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C    20036 

A  Wald  Harkrader  A-  Ross  1300  I9th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20036 

B,  Chemtex  Fibers  1:.<  S'i)  TJiird  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y    10022 

A  Wald,  Harkrader  A-  Ross  1300  I9th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC    20036 

B  W>iltney  .National  Bank  of  New  Orleans 
228   S\int   Charles   Avenue,   New   Orleans    La 

70130 

D       61     $688043       E     i9i     $688043 

A  Robert  F  Waldron  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michlj-an  PO  Box  1CX)70, 
Lansing     Mich     48901 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
Street   NW      Washington,   DC    20037 

D     (6»    $573  80 

A  Charles  W  Walker  In'ernatlonal 
Brotherhood  of  Elect-'lral  Workers  1125  15th 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20005, 
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B  Inlernitlonal  Brotnerhood  of  Electrical 
Worriers.  AFL-CIO  CLC.  1125  ISlh  Street 
NW.   Wasiilngton.   DC    2C005 

D    (6)    J^.OOO 

A  Charles  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  AgrU-o  Chemical  Co  ,  et  al  ,  Bank  of 
Oklal.oma  Tower.  1  Williams  Center.  Tulsa. 
Uia     74103 

U     1 6)    $1,425, 

A  Cliarles  E  Walter  A.ssoclates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20OU6 

B     A;r    Transport    Association    of    America 
1709    New    York    Avenue    NW  ,    Washington. 
D  C    200O6 

D    (6)    82,500, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennylvanla  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
200C6  ' 

B,  Alrco,  Inc  ,  100  Mountain  Avenue,  Mur- 
rr.v  Hli!,  N  J    07974 

U      6 1    $250, 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  A.ssoclates.  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
2000C 

B    Aluminum   Co    of   America,    1200   Ring 
Building    Washington.  DC    20036, 
D    (6)    $750 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
2'iOOC 

B  American  Airlines,  Inc  ,  PO  Box  61616, 
Dalla-s-Ftirt  Worth  Regional  Airport,  Tex 
75261 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006  ' 

B  .American  Can  Co  ,  American  Lane  1A9, 
Greenwich,  Conn   06830 

U    1 6)    $250 

A  Charls  E  Walker  A.ssoclates.  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
1120  20th  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

D    i9)   $910. 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  .NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 
30006 

B  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc  ,  727  North  1st 
Street    St   Louis,  Mo   63102 

D    <6)   $250 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006  " 

B  Ashland  Chemical,  PO  Box  2219.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43216, 

D     (6)    $250 

A  Charls  E  Walker  A.ssoclate.s,  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsvhanla  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B,  BASF  Wyandotte  Corp  ,  100  Cherry  Hill 
Road    Parslppany,  NJ    07054 

D     (6)    $250 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 
20006 

B  Bechte!  Power  Corp  ,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC,  20006, 

D      6)   $1,175, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates.  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

B  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
18'iI6 

D    i6)    $500. 


A.  Charls  E,  Walker  Associates.  Inc  .  1730 
Penn^yLania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Clilcago,  111 
60604, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp  ,141  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111    60604, 

D    (6)    $1,500, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  ,  100  Adams  Street 
NE  ,  Peoria,  111    61629 

D    (6i   $625. 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Clilcago  Mercantile  Exchange,  444  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111    60606 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc  .  4  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  NY.  10048 

A,  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
2000G 

B    Crown  Zellerbach  Corp  .  1  Bush  Street, 
San  Fr£i,cls:o,  Calif,  94119, 
D    iG)   $250, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Dealer  Bank  Association,  1800  K  Street 
.NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006, 

D    '6  I    $937  50, 

A  Charls  e  W'alker  Associates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
2000G  ' 

B  Deere  A:  Co  ,  John  Deere  Road  Mollne, 
111    61265 

D     (6)    $600, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
2000G  ' 

B  Dresser  Industries  Inc  1 100  Connecti- 
cut A\enue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036, 

D    iGi    $1,125, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc  .  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N  Y,  10020 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
2000G  ' 

B  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC,  20016 

D    (6i   $375, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates.  Tnc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B,  First  Chicago  Corp,,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  III    60670, 

D    i6)   $625 

A  Charls  E,  Walker  Associates,  Inc.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006  ' 

B  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  The  American  Road 
Dearborn,  Mich   48121.   . 

D,    (6)    $600 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
20006  ' 


B    Genera!    Electric    Co.   777    14th    Street 
.NW  ,  Washington    DC    20005. 
D     ibi    $600 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,,  Washington  D  C 
20006  " 

B  General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D     (6)    »600. 

A.  Charls  E  Walker  Aasoclatea,  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Oeothermal  Kinetics  Inc  ,  301  West  In- 
dian School  Road  Phoenix.  Ariz  86013 

D    (6j    $376, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associate*,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006  " 

B  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  1800  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C    30006, 

D     16)    $500, 

A,  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  D  C 
20006  ' 

B  Hercules.  Inc  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del    19899 

D,    (6)    $250 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC, 
20006  ' 

B  International  Paper  Co  1620  I  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  700,  Washington    D  C   20006 

D    (6)    $500 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp  900 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1000,  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Lone  Star  Steel  Co  .  2200  West  Mocking- 
bird Lane  Dallas,  Tex   75215 

D    (6)    $760 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC 
20006  " 

B  Northwest  Industries  Inc  6300  Sears 
Tower   Chicago,  111    60606 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc,  1730 
Pennsvlvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006  ' 

B  O'ln  Corp  120  Lake  Ridge  Road 
Stamford    Conn    06904, 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Tnc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Owens  Corning  FIberelas  Corp  Flber- 
glas  Tower  Toledo.  Ohio  43659 

A  Charls  F  Walker  Associates  Inc  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  Owens-Illlnols  Inc  PO  Box  1035 
Toledo  Ohio  43666 

D    (6)  $500 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006  " 

B  Pan  .American  World  Airways  Inc  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York,  N.Y   10017 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
20006 

B  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co  .  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45201 

D    (6)  $500, 
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A  Ch»rls  E  WaUer  Auociatea.  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
2JO0« 

B  HUIJ-MAN-KELLOOO  Division  of  Pull- 
man Inc  1300  Three  Qreenway  Plaza  E*a'. 
Houston   Tex    77046 

D      6)   M39 

A  Ch»H»  E  WaUer  Associates,  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avemie  NW  WashlnK'on  UC 
200lie 

B  PUIJMAN  SWINDELL  DU  Islon  of 
Pullman  Inc  ,  441  Smlihfleld  Street.  Pltts- 
burgh.  Pa.  1ST^3. 

A  Charls  K  WaUer  Associates  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlntjton,  DC 
J000« 

B    Trans    Union  Corp  .  90    Haif   Day    R(iail 
Uncolnahlre.  lU   60015 

D    l8)  ITSO 


B    Applied  Ceramic  Technologies    Inc  .  418 
East  Ninth  Street,  Rochester,  Ind    46975 
D     .8|    »600       E     (9)    MOO 

A    Don   Wallace   Associates,   Inc  .   232   East 

Capitol  .street,  Washington,  DC    .iOOOJ 

ti  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America.  232  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, DC   20003 

U     ,6|    J  11,000       E     (91    »2  360 

A  Jean  M  Wallace.  1370  BUieJay  Drive 
PUUuurKh    Pa    .^2*3. 

B  Na'ion.i.  Youth  Pro-I.;.'e  (.'oalltion.  PO 
Box  6^,  Newport.  Ky    41072, 

K     '9i    1167  60. 

A  Llunel  L  Walleiirod  260  Madison  Ave- 
luic    New  York    N  V    10016 

B  American  piper  Institute.  Inc  260 
Madison  Avenue    New  York.  N  Y.  10018 


A    Charls   E    Walker   Asaocl.i'es    Inc  .   1730  A    R    Douglas  Wallln    Jr     Emerson  Electric 

Pennsy'.vanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC        Co.  1745  Jff!i,:son  Davis  Hl^'hwav    Arlington 


20006 

B  lYans  World  Airlines,  Inc  .  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY,  10016 

.\  Charls  E  Walker  Assririates  Inc  .  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC 
3000« 

B  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  270  PaiK  Avenue 
New  York,  N  Y    10017 

D    id)  tl  260 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Asso.-lates,  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  United  Air  Lines.  Inc.  P  O,  Box  60100. 
Chicago.  II!    80666 

A  Charls  E  Walker  Associates  Inc  ,  1730 
Pennsylvania  .^venue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C- 
20006 

B  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1835  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington   DC   20006 

D    i6i   $250 

A.  Llnia  Walker-HlU.  Hill  and  Knowllon. 
Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B,  Hil!  ani  Knowlton,  Inc  .  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N  Y   10017 

A  Warren  W  Walkcv  General  Electric  Co 
777  14tri  Slreet  NW  ,  Wabhixigton,  DC    20005 

B  General  Electric  Co,  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,    DC    20005 

A  R  Duffy  Wall  Preeport  Minerals  Co, 
1050  17t,h  Street  NW  ,  No  301  Washington 
DC   20036 

B  Preeport  Minerals  Co  ,  200  Park  .^venue 
New  York    N  Y    10186 

D    (6)  »250 

A  Carl  S  Wallace,  Purolator  Inc  1800  K 
Street  NW  .  Suite  814.  Washlngron  DC 
20006 

B  Purolator  Inc  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road   Plscataway,  N  J    08854. 

D    1 6)   »46  35 

A  Don  Wallace  Associates  Inc  232  East 
Capitol    Street   NE      Washington     DC    20003 

B  .American  S\i>:ar  Cane  League  nf  the 
USA,  Inc,  416  Whltnev  Building,  New 
Orleans    La    70130 

D     (6)    »6  000       E     (9 1    12,005 

A  Don  Wallace  Awoclatea  Tn^  232  East 
Capitol  Street    Washington    DC    20(,X)1 

B  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

D     (6)    »750 

A  Eton  Wallace  Associates,  Inc  ,  232  East 
Capitol   Street   NE .   Washington,  DC,  20003 


Va   32202 

B  Emerson  Electric  Co  8100  rior'.ssan!, 
St   Loala.  Mo   63136 

E    (9)    »7fl,86 

A  .Mii,i-pfn  Walls.  2102  Rhawa  Street, 
Ph;lftrU',p.'.;a.  Pa    19152 

H  N.i'ional  Youth  f'ro-Llfe  roajltlon,  PO 
Box  67.  Newport    Kv    41072 

E.   (8)    118778. 

A,  Jchn  B  Walsh  Jaeckle  Flelsrhmann  k 
Mugel,  71X1  Liberty  Bank  Building,  Buffalo, 
NY    14202 

B  Samuel  Strapping  Systems,  Ltd  ,  2620 
Dixie  Road    Mlsslssauga    Ontario,  Canada 

E    (9)    $2  01, 

A  Eleanor  Walters,  317  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE     Washington,  D  C    20003 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE     Washington,  D  C    20003 

D     (8)    $750 

A  Bonnie  B  Wan  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Inc  1100  Connectiru'  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
530.  Washington    DC    20036 

B  .Montgomery  Ward  k  Co  Inc  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Pla/,a    Chicago,  111    60671 

D     .  6 1    $48       E     !  9 )    $50 

A     John    y     Wanamaner     Retired    Offlcers 

.Vviociatloii  .")l  .North  Wa.shlngton  Street. 
Alexandria    Va    223 14 

B  Retired  omcers  A.s.sociat)on  201  North 
Washington   Strert     Alexttiidrlu.    Va    22314 

D    (6i    $1  515 

A  Bart)ara  Wanner  1000  Connecticut 
.^venlle   NW      Wa.shlngton     DC    20036 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washli;gton  DC 
20036 

D    i6l    $300 

A   O   Fletcher  Ward   Jr    Montgomery  Ward 
.t    Co,    Inc      1100   Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
No    530,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Montgomery  Ward  A-  Co  ,  Inc.  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  III    60671 

E     (9)    $50 

A  John  E  Ward  182  Soundvlevk-  Avenie 
White   Plains     N  Y     10606 

B  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc  ,  1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive.  Arling- 
ton   Va   22209, 

A  Rli  tiard  D  Warden  United  Automobile 
.^ero«pace  ^.  Attn  ultural  ImT'emeiu  Workers 
of  An>erR,i  fAW  ,  1757  N  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
lngton   DC    2tK),lH 

B  IntrruaMoriHl  Union  United  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  A-  Agrl.?ult  Mral  Implement 
Workers  of  America  i  UAW  i  8000  Ea.st  Jef- 
ferson  Avenue    Detroit     Mlrh    48214 

D     (6)    $15.33582       E     i9)    $151 


A  Michael  O  Ware,  Conoco  Inc  ,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
200J6 

B  Conoco  Inc  ,  High  Ridge  Park.  Stamford, 
Conn    06904 

D     i6i    $1,0(X) 

A  Peter  F  Warker,  TRW  Inc  2030  M 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    20036 

B  IRW  Inc  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land   Ohio  441 17 

D    '•)!    $1,250 

A  Ernest  R  Warner,  Jr  DOA  Interna- 
tional, inc  ,  1225  19th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ion    D  C    20036 

B  DGA  International  Inc  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. Avenue  Luclen  Servanty  3170O 
Ulagnac.  France)  1225  19th  Street  .NW  . 
Washington    DC    20036 

D     (6)    $102  17       E     (9)    $101  75 

A  Belay  R  Warren  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington    D  C    2C036 

B  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  IBth 
Stieet   NW      Washington.  DC    20036, 

D     (6l    $2  571        E     (9l    $76  52 

A    Washington  Oas  Light  Co     1 100  H  Street 
NW     Washington    DC   20080 
E       !>  I    t,J90 

A    Wasl.mgtnn  Office  on  Africa    110  Mary- 
land  .Avenue   NE  ,   Washington     DC    20002 
D    ifii    $3  664  51       E     '9l    $8,497  92 

A  Washington  State  NARAL,  PO  Box 
15549    Seattle     Wash    98115 

D      i6i     $4,951  70       E      {9i     $4,510  59 

A  Ralph  J  Wetson,  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway    Arlington    Va    22202 

B  Rockwell  International  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway    Arlington    Va   22202, 

D     (6i    $495       E     1 9)     $171  20 

A  Carolyn  Herr  Watts  1800  Ma-ssachu- 
setts  Avenue  NW     Washlneton    DC    20036 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperitlve  As- 
socli'lon  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20036 

D      6-   $25 

A  Oeorge  B  Watts  National  Broiler  Cnun- 
cll  1155  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC 
20005 

B  National  Broiler  Council  !155  15th 
Street  NW     Washington    DC   20008 

D     (8)    $2  000 

A  James  I,  Watts  NASB'C  618  Washing- 
ton   Building    Washington     DC    20005 

B  National  Association  nf  Small  Business 
Inves'ment  Companies  618  Washington 
Building    Washington,  DC   20005 

D  16)  $1  500 

A  Judith  O  Waxman  National  Health 
Law  Program  1424  16th  Street  Suite  304, 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  National  Health  Law  Program  2639 
.s<iuth  La  Clenega  Boulevard  Los  Angeles, 
Calif    90034 

D    -6)   $2  396  78       E    (9)  $3  049  02 

A  William  J  Way  General  Motors  Corp, 
166T  I.  Street  NW     Washington    DC    200?'i 

B  General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard    Detroit    Mich    48202 

D    (6)  $2,500       E    (9)  $295  77. 

A  Raymond  J  Weatherly,  2733  Carter 
Farm  Court    Alexandria,  Va  32306 

B  Manufactured  Housing  tnstltute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton   Va    22202 

D    (6)  $500       E    (9)  $50 

A  William  H  Weatherspoon  NC  Petro- 
leum Council  PO  Box  167,  Raleigh,  NC 
27603. 
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a    American   Petroleum   Institute,  3101   L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20037, 
D    (6)   $300       E    (9)   $66497 

A  Douglas  M  Webb.  Kennecott  Corp, 
nil  19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  310,  Waahlngton, 
D  C   20036. 

B  Kennecott,  Corporation,  Ten  Stamford 
Forum,  Stamford,  Conn  06904, 

D     t6)    $500      E  (9)    $33895. 

A  Horace  S  Webb,  PO  Box  351,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  52406. 

B  Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany. PO  Box  351.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
63406. 

E    (9)  $111.50. 

A  Jack  Weber,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW     Suite  800,  Washington.  DC   30007 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  30007 

A  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C  30006 

B  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite 
836   Chicago.  Ill   60611. 

D    (6)    $3,000. 

A  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
varua  Avenue   NW  ,   Waahlngton,   DC    3C006 

B  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  Mott 
Foundation  Building,   Flint.   Mich    4B503 

D    |6)   $1,500       E    (9)   $18,33 

A  Webster  &  Chamberlln.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC    30006, 

B  National  Club  Association.  1625  Eye 
Street    NW  ,    Washington.   D  C    30006. 

A  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  .  Washington.   DC    20006, 

B  National  Sporting  Goods  Association. 
717  N    Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill    60611. 

A  John  F  Webster,  IBM,  1801  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  International  Business  Machines.  Old 
Orchard    Road,    Armonk,    N  Y,    10504, 

D    i6)  $32*      E    (0)  $132. 

A  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  350,  Washington, 
DC    20036 

B  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  c  o  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New 
Hampshire  Ave   NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20036 

E    i9)   $201.34. 


A  Webster  &  Sheffield,  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza   New  York,  N  Y    10020 

B  Smith  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp  ,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  Y'ork,  N,Y. 
10105 

D     (6)    $19,500      E     (9|    $1,072, 

A  Fred  Wegner,  National  Retired  Tetwthers 
Association-American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  1909  K  Slreet  NW  ,  Washln^on,  D  C 
20049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Assoc, atlon  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20049 

D     (6)    $49828       E     (9)    $9157 

A  Lauren  C  Wellburg  499  S  Capitol 
Street  SW  ,  Suite  104,  Washington.  DC 
20O03 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
S  Capitol  Street  SW  ,  Suite  104,  Washington, 
D  C    20003 

D    (6)    $646       E    (9)    $102  95 

A  Donald  G  Welnert,  National  Socletv  of 
Pro'esslonal  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC    30006, 


B  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC    20006 

D     l6)    $1,500, 

A  Joan  Welnstock,  American  Optometrlc 
Assoclailon.  1733  M  St  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC    20036 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Dr  Albert  A  Bucar,  395  Orchard  Street, 
Antloch,  111   60002 

D     (6)    $21186       E     (9)    $467  10 

A  Michael  A  Weiss,  Tenneco  Inc  ,  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  EUist  SW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20024 

B  Tenneco  Inc,  PO  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex   77001 

E    19)    $37  50 

A  Morton  N  Weiss.  55  Broad  Street  Nev,- 
York,  NY   10004, 

B  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY'    10004 

D    1 6)    $2,000 

A  Judith  H  Weltz,  1530  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20036 

B  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
30036 

O    (6)  $1,18080.     E,  (9)  $4. 

A  Paul  S  Weller  Jr,,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20036 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coof>era- 
tlves.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  N"W,,  Wash- 
ington, D  C   30036 

D     (8)    $2,720 

A  L  H  Wells,  Shell  Oil  Co  ,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  No  200,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Shell  OH  Co,  PO  Box  2463.  Houston, 
Ttx    77001- 

D     (6)    $500, 

A  James  F  Welsh,  4805  Edgefield  Road 
Bcthesda,  Md    20014, 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  530  7th  Street  SK 
V/ashlngton,  D  C    20003. 

D.    (C)    $2,031.30. 

A  Elizabeth  E  Weltner.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc  .  1425  K  Street  NW  ,  No  1000,  Washing- 
ton, DC   20005 

B  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N  Y   10017, 

A  W  R  Werner,  CertalnTeed  Corp,  1627 
K  Street  NW,,  Suite  610,  Washington,  DC 
20006, 

B  CertalnTeed  Corp  P  O  Box  860,  Vallev 
Forge    Pa    19482 

A  Fred  Werthelmer,  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Common  Cau,se,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

D,    (6)    $10,500-      E-    (9)    $558  45 

A  Joy  C,  West,  807  15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
600,   Washington    DC    20005 

B  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc  ,  807 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D,    (6)    $4,459,30,      E,    (9)    $1,512.48 

A  Harry  H  Westbay  III,  St  Regis  Paper 
Co  ,  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  No  805,  Washington, 
DC    20006 

B  St  Regis  Paper  Co  .  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y    10017 

D,    (6)    $1,350,      E,    i9)    $650, 

A    Western  Coal  Traffic  League,   1224   17th 
Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036, 
D,    (6)    $13,188,     E,    (9)    <13,805.73. 


A    The  Western  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, PO    Box  186,  Fort  Worth,  Tex    76101, 
E     <9j    $29,80 

A  Western  Radiological  Group  Suite  2 
2044  Armacost  Avenue  Los  Angeles  Calif 
90025 

A  Harvey  J  Wexler  Continental  Airlines 
Inc  ,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
1017,   Washington,  DC    20036. 

B  Continental  Airlines,  Inc  ,  International 
Airport,   Lob   Angeles    Calif    90009 

D,    (6)    $2,000       E     (9;    $1,000, 

A  Brian  B,  Whalen,  International  Har- 
vester Co  ,  401  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111   60611 

B  International  Harvester  Co  ,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl    60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E    (6)  $831.33 

A  Clyde  A  Wheeler,  Jr  ,  Sun  Company, 
Inc  ,  1800  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  820,  Washing- 
ton, DC   20006 

B  Sun  Company.  Inc.  100  Matsonford 
Road.  Radnor   Pa    19087 

D    i6i   $15,000      E    (9)   $334.30 

A.  Edwin  M  Wheeler.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  D.C 
20036 

B  The  FyrtlUzer  Institute,  1015  IBth 
Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC,  20036, 

E    (9)   $25, 

A  Thomas  E  Wheeler,  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc  ,  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C    20006, 

B  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc  ,  918  16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D    (6)   $1,376, 

A  June  M  Whelan,  Union  Pacific  Corp  , 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW ,  Suite  810. 
Washington,  DC  30006 

B  Union  Pacific  Corp  ,  346  Park  Avenue, 
New  Y'ork,  N  Y    10164 

D    (6)  $1,250       E,  (9)  $230,34 

A  William  Wlchard,  Jr,.  Union  Oil  Co 
of  California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
No    800,  Washington,  D  C    20036 

B  Union  OH  Co  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street    Los  Angeles,  Calif    90017 

A  Etonald  F  White.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, Inc  ,  1616  H  Street  NW,,  Waahlngton, 
D  C    20006 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc,  1816  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D    (6)   $1,000       E,  (9)  $76, 

A  White,  Fine  &  Ver\-ine,  1166  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  302,  Washington    DC    30006 

B  Turlock  Irrigation  District,  P  O  Box 
949,  333  East  Canal  Street.  Turlock,  Calif 
95380 

D    (6)   $1,265. 

A  John  C  White.  Private  Truck  Council 
of  America.  Inc.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C    30036 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc  . 
1101  17th  Street  NW  ,  No  310,  Washington, 
D  C    20036, 

E    (9)   $20. 

A    John  S    White,  Marathon  Oi:  Co,  1800 
M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036, 
B    Marathon  OU  Co  ,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840 

A  John  Thomas  White  11,  Tenneco  Inc. 
490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW ,  Washington, 
D  C    20024 

B  Tenneco,  Inc  ,  PO  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex    77001 

D,   (6)   $1,378, 
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A    Alton  W    Whltehouse    The  St»r,d«rd  Oi: 
Co     lOhlol      1750    Midland    Building     V\r\r 
land.  Ohio  44115 

B  The  Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  441  IS 

A  David  E  Whltien  "rt\f  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW  Washlii|{ton.  DC 
30036 

B  The  Fertlllier  Iii.itltute  1015  18th  Street 
NW    Wa*hlngton.  D  C   200J6 

D    I  6  I  »S0O       E    I  9  I  *  1  798  48 

A  Oary  L  Whittle  NC  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil    PO     B<'X    187     Raleigh.    NC     ^7602 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  21iil  I. 
Street  NW  ,  Washlnnton.  D  C   J0037 

A  Wlckham  li  Craft.  1080  nth  Street  NW 
Suite   1100    Washlnjcton     DC    30036 

B  Consumers  Solar  Electric  I>ower  ("(.rj) 
5811  L'piander  Way    Culver  City.  Calif    90'JJ0 

A  Wlckham  k  Craft.  1050  !7th  Street 
NW  ,  Suite    1100.    Washington     UC     20036 

B  Trailer  Train  Co  300  South  Waclifr 
Drive    Chicago,  111    60606 

D    (6i  1312  50 

A  Wlclcwlre  l*wls  Ooldmark  4  Schorr 
SCO  Maynard  Building    Seattle    Wash    98104 

B  Mayor  and  C!tv  Cnuiull  City  of  Seattle, 
Seattle    Wash    98104 

D    i6i  113,175       E    iBl  15  507  93 

A  Wlckwlre  I.ewla  Oolclmark  K  S<-horr 
500  Mavnard  Building  Seattle  Wash  98104 
B  Save  Our  Rallr-  ad  hinphn  ment 
SORE  I.  c  o  Fife  Community  Credit 
Union  4410  20th  Street  East  Tacoma  Wash 
98424  and  New  Milwaukee  Lines  500  May- 
nard  Building     Seattle     Wa-sh     98104 

A  Nina  Faye  Wlldrnriiai.:'.  Ariiiina  P\ibllc 
Service  Co  PO  Box  21660.  Phoenix.  Ariz 
85036 

n  Ar./ona  Public  Service  Co,  PC  Box 
21666   Phoenix    Ar!7   850,16 

D      61  $6  510       E    .9)  »1  985  1,1 

A  Richard  J  Wlechmann,  Amerlcai-.  Paper 
In<it!!iite  Inc  1619  Ma.ssBch\isett.'i  Avenue 
NW     Washington    DC    20O36 

H  American  Paper  In'ttuiite  Inc  260 
Madison    Avenvie     New    York     NY     10018 

A  Rebecca  Wilcox  900  I7th  Street  NW.. 
Washington    DC   20006 

B     Kaiser    Foundation    Health    Plan     Inc 

n    fi  I  $5  000 

A     Wllrox   fi   Sharood     1899    I,   Street    NW 
Washington    U  C   2<iO:if! 

B  National  Assoc!at;(m  of  Stevedore.s  1899 
L  Street   NW      Washington    DC    20036 

D     i6l    $6  800       E     I9i    17,682  30 

A  Jerrv  C  wr.kers<iii  102.'.  Connecticut 
A\e:uie  NW  .Sul'e  ino,',  Washington.  DC 
2('036 

B  International  Franchise  ,\sBoclatlon. 
1025  Connectlcu*  Avenue  NW  Suite  1005. 
Washington    DC   20036 

D    i6)  leSO       E    i9)  »1  955. 

A  Wilkinson  Cragup.  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Wa.shington     DC     20006 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Iridlan.s  Fort  Wa- 
shakie  Wyo 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  ,t  BarKer  1735  New 
York   Avenue  NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B  A.ssoclatlon  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organlratlons  In.-  210  Summit  Avenue 
Montvale    N  J    07645 

D    i6)  « 15.391        E    (9i  »154  06 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ,t  Darker  ITl,".  New 
York    Avenue    N\V-      Washington     I)  (       20001 

B  Bonneville  Internationa:  Corp  tfi  South 
■state  Street.  Salt   I^ke  Cltv    Utah 


A     Wilkinson     Cragun   *:   Barker     1735    New 

York    Avenue    NW  ,    Washington     DC     20006 

B    Brlgham  Young  University    I*rovi),  Utah 

A  Wilkinson  C^ragun  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Aienue    NW  .    Washington.    DC     20006 

B  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lailer- 
D«y  Saints  10  East  North  Temple  Salt  Lake 
ilty    Ulan 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  and  K<xiteiiai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation    Mont 

A  Wllkln.son  Cragun  A:  BarKer  1735  New 
Y<irk    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     2000fi 

B  E\iropean  Travel  Commission  488  Madi- 
son   Avenue     New    York     NY     10022 

A  Wllkln.son  Cragun  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Washington,    DC     2000fi 

B  H<H>pa  Valley  Tribe  PO  Box  817  Hoops 
Calif, 

E       9  1    198  20 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Barker  17J5  New- 
York    Avenue    NW       Washington     DC     20CX3rj 

B  Independen'  Data  C<>mniunlcat  ions 
Manufacturers  Aasoclailon  Inc  IDCMA  1735 
New  Y^rk  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
200<J6 

O.   (S)   119.313      E    (91   tavgTo 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC    2000'^ 

B  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America  Inc  8,5  John  Street  New  York 
N  Y     1 0038 

D     i6i     $7  787  70       E     |9|     133  70 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  *  Barker  1735  New- 
York    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  NANA  Regional  Corp  Inc  Box  49  Kot- 
zebue     Alaska    99752 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Bnrker  17.-15  New 
York    Aventie    NW-      Washlng'on     DC     20006 

B  Sheo  Atlka  Inc  PO  Box  4578,  Motint 
Edge  omb     Alaskn   99835 

E    i9  I    $13  60 

A  WKklns.  n  Cragvin  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Washlng'on     DC     2000»', 

B  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies.  PO  B<.x  531  Honolulu  Ha- 
waii. 


A  Wllkln.son  Cragun  k  Barker  173S  Ne-* 
York    Avenue    NW       Washlnp'on,    DC     2000'! 

B  The  Three  AITlMated  Tribes  of  the  rort 
Uerthold    Reservation     New   Town     N     Dak 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Barker  1735  New 
York    Avenue    NW      Washington     DC     20O0''> 

B  US  National  Bank  of  Ore-.;on  Portland. 
Oreg  I  for  The  Remalt.lng  Members  '  of  the 
Klamath    Indian   Tribe    Oreg  ) 

D     i6)    $1   144  50       E       91     $13  75 

A  Sandr*  I.  Wlllett  6'24  C  Street  SF 
Washington      DC     20003 

fl  National  Consumers  league.  1&22  K 
Street  NW  Suite  406  Washington  DC 
2000S 

D.    (8)     $325       E     (9)    »40 

A  Ralph  E  WUlham.  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue  NW-      Wiushlngton     DC    20006 

B  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C   2000f') 

D     (6)  $8  550 


A  Williams  k  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing   Washington.  D  C    30006 

B  Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass,  >clatlon. 
3900    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW  .    Washington. 

DC  aooia 


A  Williams  i  Connolly.  lOfiO  Hill  Build- 
ing   Wa-shlngton    DC    2i.OOt5 

B  I.IV  Corp  LTV  Tower  1525  Elm  Stree- 
Dallas   Tex    75201 

D     i6)  $1,931  25       E     iSi  15 

A  Williams  k  Connolly,  1000  Hll!  Build- 
ing    Washington.   DC    30006 

B  Ralph  A  Pari.  Rhode  Island  Housing  k 
Mortgage  Finance  Corp.  40  Westminster 
Street     Suite    17(K),    Providence     RI     0290  1 

D     I'll   $837  50       E     i9|  $14  96 

A  Williams  4  Connolly.  a39  17th  Street 
NW     Wa.shlngton    D  C   20301 

H  William  H  Sullivan  Jr  500  Nepon.sel 
Avenue    Dorchester    Mass   02122 

A  Williams  «.  Ince,  1620  I  Street  NW 
.Solte   800     Washington     DC    20006 

B  American  Netting  Manufacturers  Orga- 
n;/aMo!)  m  care  of  Ralph  J  SIgler  F^' I  In- 
dustries 1(27  Fir>'  Street.  Menominee,  Mich. 
4ii558 

D       ti  I   $2  000 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Suite  5C0  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  American  I'hvsical  Therapv  Association. 
1 156  15th  Stree'  NW     Washington    D  C   30005 

D     (6l   $1  404  ,Su       E     iBi   $114  43 

A  Wii:ian-i.s  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW      Wa.shlngton    DC    20036 

H  Amerlian  Qua.sar  Petr(;)eum  Co,  2500 
For'  Worth  Nations!  Bank  Building  Fort 
Wiirih    Tex    761U2 

A  Willianis  k  Jensen  110!  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  S  I'e  500  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Amerlcar.  Trucking  Association  430 
First  Street  SE  .  Washington    DC    20003 

D     (6|   $1,350       E     i9i   $105  71 

A  WU'.iains  A  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW  Si. He  500.  Washington  DC 
^o0l6 

B  As.soclatlon  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy,  Inc,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Suite  500    Washington.   DC    20036 

D     (6)   $425       E     i9|   $38  15 

A  Williams  k  Jensen  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue     Suite    5oo     Washington     DC     20036 

B  Bangor  Punta  Operations.  Inc  One 
(jreeiiAlch    Plaza     Greenwich     Conn     06830 

A  Williams  k  Jensen  110!  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  C  Brewer  A-  Co  Ltd  PO  Box  182'= 
Honoluh;    Hawaii  96801 

A  Williams  k  Jensen  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Su-lte  500  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Burger  King  Corp  7360  North  Kendall 
Drive,  Miami.  Fla   33162 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  D  C    30036 

B  Consolidated  Foods  Corp  135  South 
I.aSalle  Street    Chicago    111    60603 

D     (6.     $450       E     19)     $48  15 

A  Williams  A  Jensen.  110!  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Domestic  Petroleum  Council.  1 101  Con- 
necticut Aver-.ie  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

D.    (6)    »J.'i0       F     i9i    $1371 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  IIOI  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Suite  500.  Washington.  D  C 
20038 

B  Feather  4:  Down  Association.  4441  Au- 
burn Boulevard.  Suite  O.  Sacramento,  Calif 
95841. 
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A  Williams  k  Jensen  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
30036 

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association, 
1511  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  723,  Washington 
D  C   2U005 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Lloyd  Hayes,  P  O  Box  1447,  Port  Arthur. 
Tex    77640 

D     i6)    $260       E     (9)    $13  05 

A  Williams  &  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  E  F  Hutton  k  Co  .  Inc  ,  One  Battery 
Park  Plaza,  New  York,  N  Y    10004 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20(36 

B  Institute  for  Due  Process  for  Financial 
Instlf.itlons.  1130  I7th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC   30036 

A  Williams  le  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  S'.ilti-  500,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  II'  International  Management  Corp, 
15o0  Wainul   Street.  Philadelphia.   Pa     19102 

D     (6 1    $662  50       E     (9)    $76  28 

A  Williams  A  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC 
20039 

B  Krause  Milling  Co.  PO  Box  1156.  Mil- 
waukee   Wis    53201 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B  Lanhsm  Act  Preservation  Association, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  DC,  20036 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D  C 

B  The  Uvuisiana  Land  k  Exploration  Co  , 
PO    Box  60350,  New  Orleans,  La    70160. 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  suite  600,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  .National  Association  of  Water  Co  ,  I0I9 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

D     (6)    $1,060       E     (9)    $127  13 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  llOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
2'J036 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  llOl 
;6'h  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Suite    500,    Washington,    DC 

2%  36 

B  Olympla  k  York  Developments,  Ltd  ,  1 
First  Canadian  Place,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada 

D     <6,    $170 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  IIOI  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Olympla  A  York  Equltv  Corp  .  245  Park 
Avenue    .New  York    N  V 

^    -6i  $3,495       E    19)   $12561. 


A  Williams  k  Jensen,  llOl  Connecticut 
A'.eiiue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  Ajvsoclatlon  of 
America.  I66o  l  Street  NW  .  No  216  Wash- 
ington. D  C    20036 

A  Williams  k  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW      Suite    50o     Washington     DC 


B  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East  West  Hlghv*ay,  Suite  900,  Washington. 
D  C    200 1 4 

D    (6)  $110       E    \3)   $26,43 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW  .  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  The  Pillsbury  Co  ,  608  Second  Avenue 
S.oith.  Minneapolis,  Minn   56402 

A.  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
2003C 

B  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L  Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20024 

U    i6,  $100       E    (9)  $13.05. 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC 
2003G 

B  Southern  California  Qas  Co.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20036 

A  Williams  k  Jensen,  llOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC 
2003G 

B  Southern  Railway  System  920  16lh 
Street     NW  ,     Washington.    DC     20005 

D    i6)   $2,540       E    i9j   $165  28 

A  WUUams  4:  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
2003C 

B  Southland  Royalty  Co  1000  Fort  Worth 
Club  Tower.  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102. 

D    I  6)  $287  60,     E,  (9)   $25  44, 

A  WUUams  k  Jensen,  lioi  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

H  Southw-est  Airlines,  PO  Box  37611, 
Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex   76235 

A.  WUUams  k  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

B  St',ideiu  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(SalUe  Mae  1 ,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C    20007 

D      6i   $3  402  50       E    (9)   $343  26, 

A  Lee  WlUians,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, Inc  1616  H  Street  NW,,  Washington 
D  C   20006 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  Inc  ,  1616 
H  Street  NW    Washington,  D  C,  20006 

D    i6i  $1,600 

A  Luclnda  L  WUUams.  1111  19th  Street 
NW  ,   Suite   402,    Washington,    DC     20036 

B  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  402  Wa.shlngton 
D  C    20036 

D    (6)   $4,500 

A  Margie  R  WUUams  415  Second  Stree: 
NE  ,    Suite   300     Washington     DC    20002 

B  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers, 
415  Second  Street  NE ,  Washington.  DC. 
20002 

D    -61    »1  202  29 

A  Robert  E  WUUams  fnlted  Airlines. 
No   607,  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  United  Airlines.  PO  Box  66100.  Chi- 
cago   III    60666 

E     i9)    $1,500 


A  WUUams  Myers  and  Qulggle  888  17th 
Stree;    NW  .    Washl.'iglon,    DC    2C036 

B  Church  Alliance  for  Clarincatlon  of 
ER'SA.  c  0  Gary  S  Nash.  511  North  Akard 
Building,  Suite  311,  Dallas,  Tex    75201 

D,     (6)     $18,769  57       E      i9l     $382  78 

A    Nathaniel  WUUams,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC,  20036 


B     Common    Cause     3030    M    Street    .NW 

Washington,  D  C    20036 
D     i6i    $2,265 

A  Frederick  L  WiUlford  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue    Sane  911    Washington,  D  C 

B  Nat.onal  Association  of  Furniture 
.Manufacturers,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite   911,    Washington     DC     20016 

D    (6)  $500       E    i9)  $30 

A  Georges  Wills  Wills  A-  Associa'es  Suite 
903,  36  South  Charles  Street  Baltimore  Md 
21301 

B  Wills  &  Associates,  !nc  i  for  Americans 
for  Alaska),  Suite  903,  36  South  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md   21201. 

E    (9)  $186  33 

A  Betsy  WUlson-Messer.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Associatio.'i  Amer.car.  Assoc. atlor. 
of  Retired  Persons  1909  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC  20049 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso-la'lon 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW     Washmgto.-,    DC    20049 

D      6i    $302  88 

A  Charlotte  WUmer  ISOQ  Massachusetts 
Aven-ue  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Natio.'ia:  Rur.il  E>-;r.c  C-:>c>perat  .ve  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C    20036. 

D    (6i    $50. 

A  WUmer  A:  Pickering  1666  K  Street, 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  The  Business  Roundtable  1828  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

A  BJorg  Opdahl  WUson  UNICET  Informa- 
tion Service,  110  Marvland  Avenue  NE  , 
Washington    DC    20002,' 

B  United  States  Committee  (forUNICEF) 
331    E.ist   38th   Street    New  York,  NY    10016 

D     l6i    $500 

A  Charles  D  WUson.  1850  K  Street  N"W.. 
Suite  390   Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Union  Camp  C>rp  :85i  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390,  Washington    DC   20006 

E    i9i   $111  36 

A  Dena  L  WUson  1600  WUson  Boulevard, 
Suite    1101,    Arlington     Va     22209 

B  T.he  Americaii  Water-^ays  Operators. 
Inc,  1600  WUson  Boulevard'  Suite  1101, 
Arlington    Va    22209 

D    '6  1   $500       E    ^9)  $76. 

A  Donnle  E  WUson  Hu'kv  OU  Co  1800 
M  Street  NW  ,  Suite  295  North  Washington, 
D  r    2'X)36 

B  Huskv  OH  Co  P  O  Box  38C  Cody.  Wyo. 
82414 

D     16-    $250       E     (9)    $37.80. 

A  James  E  WUson.  Jr.  IISO  17th  Street 
NnV      Sui'e    ."^OO     Washington     DC     20036 

B  McDonnell  D'uglas  Co.-p  PO  Box  516. 
St    Louis.  Mo    63166 

A  M  Wocxlro'A-  Wilson,  1012  14rh  Street 
NW  ,  Washl.-;gton    DC    20005 

B  The  Farmers'  Ed'jcatlo.'-.al  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  cf  America  (National  Farmers 
Union  Denver,  Colo  80251;  1012  14th  Street 
NW  ,   Washlnc'on    DC    20005 

D      (6)     $3,946  14       E      (9)     112103 

A  Albert  Winchester.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington     D  C    20C36 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    DC     20036 

D     (61    $2,265 


A  Joseph  B  WlnkeU-nann  925  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa«hl-igton    D  C    20005 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th   Street    NW     Washington    DC    20005. 

D     (6!    $2  500       E     (9 1    $560  39 
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A  Kathleen  J  Winn.  Pennroll  Co  1155 
15lh  Street  NW  .  Sinte  602  Waahui^tDii  I)  (' 
20005 

B  Hennzoll  Cn  PennzoU  Place  PO  Box 
2961    Houston.    Tex    7700I 

D     (8)    $475       K     (tf »    »4i  77 

A  James  R  Winnie.  Cities  .Service  (.o 
PO     Box   25128    Oklahoma  City     Okia     7.i;^6 

B  Cities  Service  Co  PO  Box  25128  OkU 
homa  City   Okia    73125 

A  Louise  V  Wlastead  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute,   nil     19lh    Street    NW      Wa.'shlnKton 

DC  aooae 

B     Kdlson     Electric      Institute,      111!      ls»!h 
Street  NW      Waahlngton.  DC    30036 
D     1 8)    $1435       E     (9 1     »ao  0 1 

A  Wlnjton  &  Strawn  2550  M  Street  NW 
Suite    500.    WaahingUin.    DC     20037 

B     Building    Owners    /i    Managers    AAsurla 
tlon        International         1221        Massachusetts 
Avenue    .VW  .    Washington     DC     20(;X)5 

D     I  8  I    195       £     i  it  I    tJ  i  4  5U 

A  Winston  M  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW 
Suite  500.  Washington,  DC    20037 

B  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 865  FUth  Avenue    New  York    N  Y    10022 

D     (8)    $61750       E     i9)    $14  80 

A  Mark  E  Winter  American  l^nd  T'tlr 
As.'iociatlon.  1828  1,  Street  NW  WashiiiK''  n 
D  C    20036 

B  American  Land  Iltle  .\s.s()ciatii)ii,  1828 
L   Street   NW  .    Washington.   DC     20036. 

D     (6)    »J.000 

A  Richard  F  Witherall.  Colorado  Rail- 
road Association,  420  Denver  Club  Building 
Denver,  Colo   80202 

B  Colorado  Railroad  Association  420 
Denver    Club    Lulldlng     Denver,    Colo     80202 

A  Wltkowskl     Welner,    McCaiTrey   A:    Brod- 

Bky,  1575   I   Street    NW  ,   Suite   3,M)     Washin^;- 

ton,  D  C    20005 

B  Coordinating  Co'incU  tin  .Manu.'act  ured 
Housing    Finatice,    Suite    350      1575    I    St.-eet 

NW  Washington.  DC    20005 

D  i6l    $2,016 

A    Wltkowskl    Welner,  McCaffrey  &  Brod- 

sky  1575  I  Street  NW  Suite  350.  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20005 

B  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance As.soclatlon,  Suite  3.Vl  1575  I  Stree' 
NW     Washington    DC    20005 

D     i6i    $1,200 

A  Olenn  P  White  910  17th  Street  hfW 
Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  International  A,«ocut;on  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  .Milk  Indu,strv  Foundati.jii 
910  17th  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20<.K)6 

A  Patrick  J  Wltmer  1322  MeadowcreeK 
Lane,  Lancaster    Pa    17603 

B  National  Youth  Pro-Llfe  Coalition.  PO 
Box  67    Newport    Kv    41022 

D      I8i     $800       E      |9)     $167  50 

A  H  C  Wltlhaus  Genera!  Motors  Corp 
1860  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  800  Wa.shlng'on 
D  C    30036 

B  General  Motors  Corp  3044  West  Ora,  1 
Boulevard    Detroit     Mich    48202 

D      i6»     $3,000       E      i9i     »1  234  14 

A  James  E  Wolf,  Trane  Co,  2020  14th 
Street   North     Arlington,   Va    32201 

B  Trane  Co  3600  Pammei  Creek  Building 
La  Crcwae,  Wis   54801 

A  Sidney  M  Wolfe  3000  P  Street  NW 
No     708     Wa.shlngton     DC     20036 

B  Health  Research  Group  2000  P  Street 
NW     No    708.   Washington.  D  C    20036 


A  Don  Womack  I  exas  CtlUtles  Services 
Inc.  1150  Ci>nnectlcut  Aienue  .NW  ,  Suite 
!i  13    Wash;i.^;t.>n    DC    2i.H)36 

U  Ipxas  rtlilties  .Services.  Inc  2(Kil 
Brvan     Ii  jt-s     Dallas,     lex     75201 

I)       6  I    $2  ,156    E      9)    $153  60 

A     Hurton  C    Woixl     Mortgage  Bankers   As- 
s.Miallon    uf    America     1125    16th    Street    .NW 
Washington     D  C    20005 

H  .Mortgage  Bankers  .^^.so'•latlon  of  Amer- 
ica 1125  15th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
20005 

D    1  6 )   $9  I  50         E    I  9  1  $2  1  35 

A  Charles  A  Wood  .National  Fuel  Gas 
Dlstrlbuti'.n  Corp  Room  900  10  Lafayette 
.Stjuare    ButTalo    N  Y    14203 

1.1     National    Fuel    tias    Distribution    Corp  , 

e"  Bl 

I)     '8i     $41)5  24        E     i9.     $918  99 

A  W  Alan  WiH>df(>rl  Chen. leal  Manufar- 
ti.rers  A»S(K!atlon  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
.NW     Wa-shlngti  11    DC    Joooy 

H  Ctiernlral  Manuriii  •  ,ir  t.-  .^,'iSlK-lat;c  n 
1825  Conr.ectlrnt  Avenue  .NW  Washington 
DC    20009 

I)       6i    $300 

A     Diane    WixxJrufT     Committee    of    Urban 

Pro^-rani    Cnlversuies,    1300    19th   Street    N'A 
N)     220     WastUngton,    DC     2003»"> 

H  Committee  of  Ur!  an  I'ro>;ram  Cnl.rr- 
sltles  1300  19lh  Street  NW  No  220  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20036 

D       61    $2,136 

A  M  Alan  Woods  IK.A  International 
Inc      1225   19th  Street  NW     Washlntgon    DC 

20036 

B    IX3A  International    rise      i  for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie      Avenue      I.\iclen      .Servanty,      31700 
magna-       France  i        1225     I9th     Street     .NW 
Washington     DC     2(X)36 

D     < »;  i    t :  2  1^2 

A  M  Alan  Woods,  DOA  International,  Inc  , 
1225  19th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC 
2W36 

B      DOA     International      Inc  .     1325     19th 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20036    (for 
L'lropean   Aeroapace  Corp.    1101    15th  Street 
.NW     Washington,  D  C    30005) 

A  M  Alan  Woods.  DOA  International, 
!nr  1225  19th  Street  NW  ,  WashlngUm. 
DC    2f)036 

B      DOA     International      Inc  ,     1235     19th 
Street    NW  .     Washington      DC     20038     (for 
Sofreavla      75     rue     la     Beetle      Paris    Seme 
France i 

A  M  Alan  Woods.  DOA  International.  Inc  . 
1225  19th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B      DOA     International,     Inc,      1235     I9th 
Street    .NW       Washington      DC     30036     (for 
Thom.son-CSF  i  AVS  i     178  Boulevard  Gabriel 
Perl    93240  Malakoff    France) 

A  Perry  W  Woofter,  2101  L  St.'eet  NW  . 
Wa-shlngtcn    DC    20037 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW     Washington.  D  C    30037 

D    l8i   $9000       E    (9)   $100 

A  Edward  A  Wool  lev  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Suite  3430    New  York    N  Y    10113 

B  CTI-Contalner  Transport  International, 
Inr  et  al  445  Hamilton  Avenue,  White 
Plains    N  Y     10601 

D    )6i   $1  711  44       E    (9)   $66  29 

A  Linda  Anzalone  W(X)llev,  1615  H  Street 
.NW     Washington    DC    20063 

U  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  L'nited 
S'ates  1815  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
2IJ062 

D,    (8/    $500, 


A  Ronald  L  Woolen,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  No  1000, 
Washington.  D  C    30036 

B  Conaolldatlon  Coal  Co  .  Conaol  Plkza. 
1800  Washington  Road.  Plttaburgh.  Pa    15341 

D    (6)   $450       E    (9)   $80 

A  World  Federallit  Political  Education 
Committee,  800  Valley  Road,  Wayne,  NJ 
07470 

D    (6)    $7.083  03       E     (9)    $13,463.39. 

A  Steven  M  Worth.  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Inc.  1435  K  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
30005 

B  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc  633  Third 
Avenue     New    York.    NY     10017 

A  Edward  E  Wright,  1819  H  Street  NW . 
Suite   1175    Washington.  DC    30004 

B  G  4  Children  s  Coalition,  7309  DelfVeld 
Street    Chevy  Chase,  Md   30015 

E     (9|    $735 

A  Franklin  L  Wright,  Jr  ,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW  .  Suite  300,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

B  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10160 

D    1 6)   $3,750       E    (9)  $333  89 

A  Richard  E  Wyckoff,  1771  N  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    30036 

a  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771    N   Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC    30O3C 

D    i8|   $1,500       E    (9)   $33060 

A  Wyman  Bautzer  Rothman  Kuchel  & 
Sllbert  No  580.  The  Watergate  600,  800  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20037 

B  FUmways.  Inc  3049  Century  Park  East 
lx>s  Angeles   Calif   90087 

A  T  Albert  Yamada  900  17th  Street  NW,. 
Suite  520   Washington   D  C  30006 

B  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA  Inc  1899  L 
Street  .NW  Suite  703,  Washltigton.  D  C 
20036 

D     (6)    »500. 

A  Edward  R  Yawn.  1111  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington     DC    30036 

B  The  Edl«on  Electric  Institute  1111  19th 
Street  NW      Washington    DC    30036 

D     1 6)    $974  03       E     (9)    $307  50 

A  Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  Street  Sliver 
Spring.   Md    30910 

B  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  8130  Fer.ton  Street.  Silver 
Spring    Md    30910 

D     (8 1     $4  777  60       E     (9)    $4,869  76 

A  Jack  Yelverton  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    30036 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association  1303  Ne* 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D,0. 
20036 

A  D  Scott  Yohe.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc., 
162,*  K  Street  NW  ,  Room  204,  Washington, 
D  C    30006 

B  Delta  Air  IJnes  Inc  .  Hartsfleld  AtlanU 
International    Airport,   Atlanta.    Oa    30320 

D     1 6)    $390       E     (9)    $73  40, 

A  G  Reynolds  Young,  American  Bankers 
A-vsoclatlon  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW . 
Washington     DC     20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
20038 

D     (6)    1 1,000 

A  Hugh  F  Young.  Jr  .  National  Paint  & 
Coatings  A.-isoclatlon.  1500  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington.  DC.  30006. 
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B  National  Paint  tc  Coatings  Association. 
1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC  30005. 

D.   (S)    »3,000.     E.    (9)    $98.31, 

A.  J'>hn  Andrew  Young.  Suite  307.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW .  Wwhlngtcn. 
DC  30038. 

B  Coastal  Corp  .  Nine  Oreenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A  John  Andrew  Young.  Suite  307,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW'  ,  Washington, 
DC,  30036. 

B  Nueces  County  Navigation  District  No 
1,  333  Power  Street.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex 
78403. 

A.  Judith  A.  Young,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  935  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC    30006. 

B  National  Association  of  Realtors.  936 
15th  Street  NW.,   WasUington,  DC.   30005, 

D,    (8)    $1,600. 

A  Pamela  K  Young,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  333  South  Prospect  Ave- 
nue,  Park   Ridge,  111,   00068 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW,   Washington,  DC,  20006 

D    (6)    *70, 

A  Stephen  T,  Young,  13801  River  Road. 
Potomac,    Md, 

B  Nations!  Audubon  Society.  960  Third 
Avenue.   New   York,   N,V.   10022. 

D,    (6)    $6,527.01.      E.    (9)    •1,710.40. 

A  Betsy  Younklns,  2101  L  Street  KW., 
Washington.  DC  20037, 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  30037. 

D    (6)    $4,000      E     (9)    $136.66. 

A  Eugene  A  Yourch  60  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY    10004. 


B      Federation     of     American     Controlled 
Shipping,  60  Broadway,  New  York.  NY.  10004, 
D    (6)    $200, 

A,  Harry  M  Zachem,  Ashland  Oil.  Inc, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  507, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OH,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland. 
Ky  41101. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Donald  M  Zahn.  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Suite  600.  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B  National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  8001 
Braddock  Road,  Suite  600,  Springfield,  Va 
23160 

D.    (6)    $340.     E.   (S)    $302. 

A  Lynn  Zakupowsky,  Oeneral  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn   06431. 

D     (6)    $1,260, 

A.  Steven  S.  Zalezntck,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association /American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington  D  C   20049, 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association,' 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1909 
K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC  20049. 

D    16)    $310.96. 

A  Barry  W.  Zander.  6113  Amhurst. 
Metalrle  La  70003. 

B  Southern  Forest  Product-s  Association, 
PC    Box  63468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70162. 

D    (6)    $6,960.11. 

A  John  S  Zapp  American  Medical  Asso- 
clatlon  1776  K  Street  NW,  Washington 
D  C    20005 

B  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111    60610, 

D     (6)    $4,092.     E    (9)    $319.14. 


A  L  Andrew  Zausner.  Penneoll  Co,  1166 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  602  Washington,  DC 
20006, 

B  PennzoU  Co  ,  PennzoU  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967   Houston   Tex  77001 

D,    (6)    $1,000.     E-    (9)    $117,18. 

A,  Jerome    M,    Zelfman,    National    Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center,    1434    16th  Street  NW 
Suite  300,  Washington,  DC   20036 

B  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center, 
1424  16th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

D    (6)    $1,750,     E.    (9)    $1,881. 

A  Zoological  Action  Committee,  1320  19th 
Street  NW ,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036, 

E    (9)    $2,504.87. 

A  John  L  Zorack,  11th  Floor,  1015  18th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Federal  Express  Corp  ,  AMF  Box  727, 
Memphis.  Tenn  38194 

D    (6)    $4,600. 

A    Zuckert   Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888  17th 

Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC    30006 

B    Harcourt   Brace  Jovanovlch,   757  Third 

Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y,  10017 
D    (6)    $4,605,19,     E    (9)    $660,69. 

A    Charles    O,    Zuver,    American    Bankers 
Association.    1120   Connecticut   Avenue   N'W 
Washington.  DC   20036 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036 

D     (6 J    $3,000. 

A  Frances  A  Zwenlg,  Center  To  Protect 
Workers'  Rights,  Suite  800,  1899  L  Street 
NW    Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  Center  To  Protect  Workers'  RlghU 
Suite  800,  1899  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20036 

D     (6)    $6,000 
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•AU  alphanumeric  charar'ers  and  ninnrlar'.  am  'Uiits  rf  fer  to  rpre.p's  and  expend, 'aires  cm  paj;e  2    paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly- 
Report   Form 

The  following  report.'^  {or  the  second  c  iilendur  quarter  of  1980  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
(or  that  quarter 

(NoTi — The  fDrm  used  for  rep>ort  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Rccokd,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

rtu  OKI  CoFT  Wmi  Tva  BscB>TA>T  or  Tsa  Socin  awv  Tuj  Two  cortxa  Wira  rum  CXnuc  of  ras  Bovaa  or 


ThU  p«c«  (P'C*  1)   I'  dMl(ii«d  to  (upply  Idtntirylnc  data:  and  pa««  3  (on  tb«  back  of  thu  p«c*)  daaU  wltb  """""I'l  data. 

VzjLcm  aif  "Z"  BsLow  tmb  Arr«opaL«TB  Lsrraa  oa  Piottu  □>  Tva  Box  at  tmi  Riorr  or  m  "Rxroar'  Hiapiwa  Bblow: 

■•prnzuniMAaT"  RaroBT  ("RacUtraUon")  :  To  "rcglaur,'*  place  an  "Z"  balow  tha  lattar  T"  and  fiU  out  paga  1  onlj. 

"QuAiTzai.T"  RcroaT  To  tndlcaU  which  on*  of  th*  four  calendar  quarter*  U  coverad  by  thU  Report,  place  an  "^T*  b«10«  tlM  approprMa 
0(ure  Pill  out  both  pa«*  1  and  page  3  and  aa  many  additional  pa(n  ai  may  be  required  The  firet  additional  J)f  abould  be  num* 
bered  aa  pace  "3,  "  and  the  reet  of  luch  pafea  abould  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc  PreparaUon  and  tiling  tn  aecordanoa  wlUl  tnatruetlooa  VtU 
accompllab  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requlrementa  of  the  Act. 


Tear      IB. 


Pvarvairr  to  TmomMAX 


RZPORT 

Raoui^'noie  or  Lossttko  Act 


F 

•oama           i 

lat 

Id 

M 

««k 

( Mark  ona  aquara  <mlj)     | 

Nora  OM  Iraii  "A"  — (a)  In  Oinolal      Thla  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organlaatlon  or  an  Indlrldual.  aa  foUowt: 

(I)  "Employee" — To  Ole  aa  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  addreaa,  and  nature  of  bualneaa  of  tba  "mnplojir'.  (If  tlM 
"employee"  1>  a  firm  |iucb  aa  a  law  firm  or  public  relatione  DTm|.  partner*  and  aalarlad  staff  mambar*  of  aucb  firm  may  )Ota  iB 
filing  a  Report  aa  an  "employee"  ) 

(II)  "Employer"  — To  file  aa  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  anewar  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    BapiuuT*  RzFOBTa      An  agent  or  employee  ahould  not  attemps   to  combine  bla  Report  with  tb*  emplOTar**  Itaport: 

(I)  Employers  aubject  to  the  Act  muat  nie  aeparate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thla  requirement  merely  h^rautt  Baporta  an 
filed  by  their  agents  or  cmployeee 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  ara  not  relieved  of  this  raqulramaat  maraly  baoausa  Baporla  an 
filed  by  their  employer*. 


OaaamzATToic  oa  Imoitiduai.  Fimro: 

1.  atats  name,  addreaa.  and  nature  of  bualneaa. 


>.  If  thla  Report  Is  for  an  Kmployar.  list 
who  win  file  Raporta  for  thla  Quarter. 


namaa  at  agaata  or  aaaployaaa 


Nora  OM  ITSM  "B "  — Re-porti  by  Afftnti  or  tmploytet  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  baa  amployara,  aseapt 
that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  coiuldered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  la  to  be  specified.  (t>)  If  the  work  Is  done  tn  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  pcraons  aa  "employers"— la  to  ba  fUad  aarh  quartar. 

B.  EMFLOTsa. — State  name,  addreaa.  and  nature  of  bualnasa      If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "Nona." 


Nora  ON  ITCM  "C". —  (a)  The  expreaalon  "In  connection  with  leglalatlve  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  'leglalatlon'  meaiu  bill*,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nomlnatlona,  and  other  matter*  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includea  any  other  matter  which  may  b*  th* 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — I  soa(e) . 

(b|  Before  undertaking  any  actlTltlea  In  connection  with  legislative  Intereets.  organlaatlons  and  Individuals  subject  to  th*  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) 

(c)  Aftar  beginning  such  actlvltlea.  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  and  of  aacli  calendar  quartar  In  wtUcb  tbay  bava  altbw 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  intereata. 


C.  Iianiai  sirva  Iirrzaaara.  awa  PrTaucaTioica  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
leglslatlv*     Interests     have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "Z"  tn  the  box  at  the 
left,  eo  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


3.  State  the  general  leglslattva  Interests  of 
the  person   filing  and   set   forth   the   tptci/lc 

legislative  Interests  by  reciting  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutee,  where  known:  (d| 
whether  for  or  against  aucb  statutaa  and 
bllU. 


S.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tba 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
UresU.  set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity dUtrlbuted:  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publication* 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  aa  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  3.  and  a  tn  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pagaa  if  mora  space  Is  naadad) 

t.  If  thU  Is  a  "Preliminary  ■  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  Of  antici- 
pated expensee  will  be:  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  stale  alao  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thla  Item  "C4 "  and  fill  out  Item  "D "  and  '  E  '  on  the  back  of  IhU  page.  Do  not  atUmpt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (RegUtratlon)    with  a  "Quarterly"   Report  < 


AmDAVTT 

[Omlttad  in  prtntmg] 
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Horaoie  Irxji  "D." — (a)  In  Oenerol.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value  When  an  organlratlon  or  individual  use* 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  bj  such  organi&iiion  or  Individual— for 
iuch  printed  or  duplicated  matter — U  a  "contribution,"  "The  term  conuibullon'  Inciudcs  a  gilt  subscription,  loan,  riddance  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enlorceable,  to  make  a  contribution- 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act, 

(b)  Ir  This  RxroaT  Is  roa  an  Empi.ote«.— (I)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests 

(II)  JJecetpfi  of  Businesi  Firms  and  Individuals —A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditure*  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  avail.ib;e 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencmt'  o.'  legislation  — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  doe*  have  expenditures  to  report 

(III)  Receipt*  of  Multipurpose  Organizations — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  arc  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  griieral  fund  raised  by  dues  assess- 
ment*, or  other  contribution*.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  rxpenduurcs  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues 
**»ea«menta,  or  other  contribution*  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose  TluTeforc,  In  reporting  receipts  such 
organization*  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  usiessmcnts,  and  o'.lur  contributions  on  that  basis  However. 
each  contributor  of  tbOO  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  m:idc  z'uc'.y  !or  leg:s!:itivc  purposes 

(c)  Ir  This  Rxpoxt  Is  roR  an  Agent  on  EMPLOvrE  — d)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  en.i),u\ecs,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  service*)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  abteiice  of  r.  clc.ir  statement  to  the  contrary  It 
will  be  preaumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  (or  all  expenditures  which  you  niiiUe  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

(ID  Employer  aa  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  Afore —When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  saiarv,  fee  etc  >  amounts 
to  MOO  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  ha*  been  given  under  Item    'B  '  on  page  1  of  this  report, 

D.    RaCIIPT*     (INCLITDINO    CONTSIBtmONS    AND    LOANS )  : 

nil  In  every  blank.     If  the  anawer  to  any  numbered  Item  1*  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receiptt  (other  than  loan*)  Contributors  of  »500  or  more 

1  • Dues  and  asseeamenta  (from  Jan   1  through  this  Quarter) 

2  • Olftaof  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

5  •- -Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  aa  a  gift  _ 

4    • -Receipts   from   aale   of    printed    or   duplicated    matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"    

6  • Received  for  service*  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc  I  14,  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)   during  the    ■period'  from  January  1  through  the  last 

fl    • Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  Items  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more 

"'    * R-'celved  during  previous  Quarter*  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  sl^e  of  this 

a    a                 T^,.,    f^^r^  To^     1    .>,.«,,„>,    .Ki.   /-.„...„    ,M,^M    ..c           page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amounf    and  "Name  and 

••  • ^°^*^  ,^L°™  •^''°-   1   through   this  Quarter    (Add     6            Address  of  Contributor'',  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  o;  the 

'"            '  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31       Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a      .      loan  ."—Sec    302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Cont-ibutor 

9.  g Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ,„_        j.,  ,  ,         ,    ^  ^ 

10,  • Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  '  '^"'°^    from  Jan    1  through IB....) 

11.  • ...Repaid  toothers  during  this  Quarter  tLSOOOG  John  Doe.  1C21  Blank  Bldg    New  York,  NY. 

-—      -.^-3 ^^_____^— — __  »1. 78500  The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago,  111. 

13    I "Expense  money'  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  »3.285.00  Total 


Note  on  Item  "E",— (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
cr  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act, 

(b)  Ir  This  Repoxt  Is  ro»  an  Agent  oh  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E   ExpENorrvaks  (Inclitdino  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

rill  In  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

tipenditures  (other  than  loans)  Loans  Afade  fo  Others 

1-  • Public  relations  and  advertising  eervlce*  "The  term    expenditure'  Includes  a  ,  ,  .  loan   .  .  ," — Sec    302(b). 

a.  • Wages,  .alarles.  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item  ]l  I     Total  now-^owed  to  pe.-son  filing 

13.  t Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

^    '  14.  • Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

8.1 Gifts  or  contribution*  made  during  Quarter -         -^3=:^ .^t^zirr:::— 

A    a                 r>  .    .  J         ^      11     .  J         »•        .....        ..,..-.  16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

♦•  • P^'"^*'^  °'  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  ^/^^^  ^^^^  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by    or 

cost  on   behalf  of   the   person   filing:    Attach   plain   sheets   of   paper 

6,  t -Omce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  approximately   the  size   of   this   page   and   tabulate   data   as   to 

expenditures    under   the   following   heading.    "Amount,"   "Date 

"    •--- Telephone  and  telegraph  qj.  Dates,  '  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose"     Pre- 

7,  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  pare  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

8,  t All  other  expenditures  Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

#1.750.00     7-11:          Roe   Printing   Co..   3214   Blank   Ave.,   St    Louis, 

8    • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  Mo -Printing  and   mailing  circulars  on   the 

Marshbanks  Bill 

*0.  •-- Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  $2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg,. 

'V\'ashlngtc  n,      DC — Public       relations 

11-  • TOTAL  from  January  1  through  thU  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "'^'"  ^'  *^°°  °^°  ^''  '^°'''^ 

and  "ID")  »4,160X)0    Total 
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A     The    Adherence    On. up     Inc 
Street.  New  York    N  Y    10006 
E    (9)    II  89 


21     West 


A      Ad-Hoc     Committee     for     Competitive 
Telecommurucatlons    415  Semnd  Street  NE 
Washington.  DC    2000^ 

D    16)   »3 1.303  86 

A  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co  Triad  Of- 
fice Center.  2001  Marru.^  Avriivie  Lake  Suc- 
cess. N  Y    11043 

E    l9)  118.313  05 

A     AFT-CTO   Maritime   Committee     100  In- 
diana Avenue   NW      WashliiKton     DC    20001 
D    (8)  »5.I20       E    i9)  »5  279  02 

A.  Elizabeth  C  Agle  530  Seventh  Street 
SE  .  Washington    DC    20003 

B  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC   20003 

D     |6|    »561 

A  Alr-Condltlonliig  &  Refrlgpratlon  In- 
stitute 1815  North  Fort  Mver  Drive  Arling- 
ton. Va    22309 

D    (6)    131.000       E     1 9)    $4  700 

A    Air   Products   and   chemicals.   Inr     PO 
Box  538,  AUentown    Pa    18105 
E.   (9)   ISO. 

A  Daild  Alberswerth  1006  Massachu.^ietts 
Avenue   NE  .   Washington     DC    20002 

B  Western  Organisation  of  Resource  Coun- 
cils. 317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE,  Washing- 
ton, D  C    20003 

D     «ei    14. 138 

A  Anne  Oenevleve  Allen  RncKwell  Interna- 
tiona!, 2230  East  Imperial  Highway  El  Se- 
gundo    Calif    90245 

B  Rockwell  -nternatlona!  2230  East  Im- 
perial Highway,  El  Segundo    Calif    90245 

D    i6)    •340       E    1 9)    $756 

A.  AXiATEX  Corp  .  1032  Stanbrldge  Street, 
Norrlstown    Pa     19404 
E     lOi    $1,500 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, inc  1812  K  Street  NW  .  No  602.  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20006 

E    (9 1    $35  588  56. 

A  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C   20037 

E     l''i    $5,648  30 

A    American  Cancer  Society,  Inr  .  777  Third 
Av«!nue    New  York.  N  Y    10O17 
E     I  9)    $1,245  06 

A    American   Dental   Association.   211    East 

Chicago  Avenue    Chicago    111 

D      i8|     $17.6(8  85       E      (9)     $17,698  85 

A  American  Federation  of  State,  County  * 
Munlclpa!  Employees  AFLCIO.  1625  I, 
Street   NW     Washington    DC 

E     (9|    $56.356  58 

A  American  Heal'h  Planning  AASoclatlon. 
I'^Ol  Connectlcu;  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700, 
Washington    DC    20009 

U    i6i    $91918  46       E    (9)   $3,346  80 

A      American     Hospital     Association      840 
North  Lake  Shore   Drive    Chlcsgo    MI    60611 
D     (6)    $19,29895       E     (9|    $19  298  95, 

A      American     Insurance     A.ssoclatlon      S.") 
John    Street     New    York.    NY     10038 
D     (6)    $3,646       E     (9)    $3,646. 

A     American    League   of    Anglers     810    18th 
Street    NW      Washington    DC    30O06 
D     (6l     $4,444  17       E     i9)     $2  166  C9 


A     Ameru  an    Library    Asioclatlon.   50   E:a.st 

Huron  Streetfhicig.i    ;i;    60611 

D      (6 1     $1,000  35       E     191     $4,968  03 

A  American  Sales  Association,  Box  236, 
r.i.Mdeiid    Md    21  122 

D    i8i  $1,100       E    (9)  $341 

A    American  Textile  M.irhlnerv  As.sociatlon 
173)  M   Street    NW      Wa.shington.   DC    30036 
D     (6)    $;8;»  5fi 

A     American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc 
1618   P  Street   NW     Wi.ihlngtori    DC    20036 
D      (6(     $10.29006       E      (9)     $73  3»5  05 

A    Americans  for  Alaska    Inc.  PO    Box  50, 
Rlderwood    Md    21139 
E     i9l    $144  74 

.\  .Nancy  Amldel  Food  Rese.irch  and  Ac- 
tion Center  2011  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  700. 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  F.iod  Research  and  Action  Center  2011 
I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D     i6i    $1  728  41)       E       9  I    $il  35 

A  J  I.  Anders<TH  Time  Inc  .  888  16th 
Street   NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B  Time  Inc  Time  .V  Life  Building  Rticke- 
feller    Center,    New    York,   NY     10020, 

e    i9r   $9  29 

A  Marv  M  Anderson  2903  Westmorland 
Ijrive    Nashville    Tenn    37212 

H  ICX  Aviation  Inc  Dulles  International 
Airport     Washington,   DC    20041 

A  Arnold  &  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    30036 

H  American  As.soclatlon  of  Dealers  In  An- 
cient Oriental  and  Primitive  Art  159'j  East 
94th  Street    New  York    NY    10028 

A  Arnold  A:  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20038 

B  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  15  West  51st 
Street     New   York,   NY    10019 

E    (9i    $50  40, 

A  Arnold  *  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW     Washington     DC    20036 

B  Securities  Indvis'ry  Association  490 
L  Enfant  Plaza   Suite  3212    Washington    D  C 

D     i6i    $1,342  50 

A  Arnold  A-  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co  One  State  F*rm  Plaza  Blooming- 
ton,  III    61701 

D    16!   »6  198       E    (9)  $13  40, 

A  Arno'd  k  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Werner  J  Fle'schmann  100  Jacksonville 
Road    F^omn'on  Plains    N  J    07444 

D     i6)     $15825       E     1 9 1  $29  05 

A  Arnold  A  Pnr'er  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW     Washington     DC    20036 

B  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sorlatlon,   PO    Box   838    Nogales    Ariz 

E     (9)    $4 

A    Milton  F    Ashfnrd    TRW    Inr     Sul'e  800 
3030  M  Street  NW     WashlncTon    DC    20036 

B  TRW  Inc  23.555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land   Ohio  44117 

D    (61    $1  000 

A  Joseph  Ashooh  1957  E  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20006 

H  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC.  20006 

A  The  Associated  General  Con'raCors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC    20006 


A  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organlzauons  Inc  lADAPSOi  1925  North 
Lynn    Street     No     1 KX)     Arlington,   Va    22209 

E     I'Ji    $12  167  50 

A  Joseph  Warren  Ayres  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C   20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Touhy  Avenue    Park  Ridge,  111    60058 

D     i6i  $3,500       E     (91   $128 

A  Robert  A  Bacha,  lf;25  Ma.ssachuset's 
Avenue  NW    No   505   Washington    DC   20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  i  for  Westlnghouse  i  1P2.'> 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  No  505.  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

D     (6 1  $2,500       E     |9 1  $1,125  93 

.A  Robert  A  Bacha  1R25  Ma.ssachusells 
Avenue  NW     No    505    Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  i  for  Youn^;  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp  )  1625  Ma.vsachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
No    505,  Washington    D  C    20036 

D     (6)  $500 

A  Dennis  J  Baker,  Norton  Co  .  One  New 
B    lid  Street     Worcester    Ma.vs    0K06 

B  Norton  Co  One  New  Bond  Street  Wor- 
cester   Mass   01606 

D     i«)  $6450       E     (9i  $13  69 

A  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.  2''40  Bel- 
mont Avenue    Chicago    III    60618 

A  Joel  Bander  900  15th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C   30005 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th   Street    NW      Washington     DC    20005 

D     i6i   $1,223  38       E     i9)   $394  43 

.K    Larry  P   Barnett.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1703  New  York  Avenue  NW 
Washln'^ton    D  C    20008 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C   20006 

D     (6|  $1  500 

A  Barrett  Smith  Schaplro  Simon  & 
Armstrong  26  Broadway,  No  1400,  New  York, 
N  Y    1 0004 

B  Coflee  Sugar  A;  Cocoa  Exchange  Inc  and 
New  York  ColTee  A  Sugar  Clearing  AsscKla- 
tlon.  Inc  ,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York. 
N  Y    10048 

A  Barrett  Smith  .Schaplro  Simon  & 
Armstrong  26  Broadway  No  1400  New  York. 
N  Y    lOOtM 

B  .New  Y<jrk  Cocoa  Clearing  Association. 
Inc  4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N,y, 
10048 

A  Barrett  Smith  Schaplro  Simon  *  Arm- 
strong 23  Broadway  Suite  1400  New  York 
N  Y    1 0004 

B  Prudential  Lines  Inc  One  World  Trade 
Center.  37th  Floor    New  York    N  Y    10048 

E.    (9)  %n  99 

A  Eileen  Barthe:my  The  Amerl'-an  League 
of  Anglers  810  18th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20006 

B  The  American  League  of  Anglers  810 
18th   Street    NW      Washington     DC    20008, 

D     f6l  $924  48       E     i9i  $535  83 

A  James  R  Baxter,  2033  K  Street  NW 
Suite  200    Washington    DC    30006 

B  .National  Construction  Employers  Coun- 
cil. 2033  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  200  Washing- 
ton   DC    20006 

D     i6l    $476 

A  Michael  K  Beard  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE     Washington    DC    20O02 

B  Natlonil  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 
10<J  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington.  DC 
20002 

D    i6l  $4,485       E    (9|  $305. 
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A  Hubert  Beatty.  1857  E  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC    30006 

B  The  AsBocialed  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

A  Robert  J  Becker.  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy &  Immunology,  401  East  Prospect  Ave- 
nue. Suite  210,  Mount  Prospect.  Ill  60066, 
339  North  Hammes  Avenue.  JoUet,  111.  60435 

B  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunology, 
401  East  Proepect  Avenue,  Suite  310,  Mount 
Prospect.  Ill    60056 

A  Joslah  Beeman,  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC    30036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1635  L 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC,  30036 

D    (6)    $5,45193       E     (9)   $343  65 

A  Kathleen  M  Bennett,  Crown  Zellerbach, 
1600  L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  315,  Washington, 
DC    30036 

B  Crown  Zellerbach,  One  Bush  Street,  S*n 
Francisco,  Calif    94119 

A  Nancy  C  Benson,  American  Cyanamld 
Co.  1575  I  Street  NW  ,  No  230,  Washington, 
DC   30005 

B  Amerlcaji  Cyanamld  Co  ,  Wayne,  N.J 
07470 

D.  (6)   $345      E    (9)   $70.35. 

A  John  B  Benton,  Howell  Corp  .  800 
Houston  Natural  Gas  Building.  Houston. 
Texas  77002 

B  Howell  Corp  .  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building.  Houston.  Texas  77002 

A  John  Berard,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC   30006 

A  Allene  Betancourt,  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington.  Va    33302 

B  Chem  Nuclear  Services,  Inc  .  PC.  Box 
1899.  Bellevue.  Wash   98009 

A  Robert  B  Betz,  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  No 
500.  Washington,  DC    20001 

B  American  Hospital  Association,  B40 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611 

D    (6)   $376  05      E    19)   »244.37 

A  Sarah  Ma.ssengale  BUlock,  AmerlCAn 
Hospital  Asaoclatlon.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW ,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20001 

B  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill    60611 

D    16)   $29841       E    (9)  $31.48. 

A  Curt  Blren,  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connect- 
icut   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    No   510.  Washington.  D  C   20036 

D    (6)   $701  81 

A  Lydia  Bitter  2111  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way   Arlington,  Va    22202 

B  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  No.  901,  Washington 
DC    20037 

D    (6)   $2,130  50      E    (9)   12,130,50, 

A  Kenneth  T  Blaylock,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
30005 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1335  Masaachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC   30OO5. 

D     i6)    $19,110.      E.    19)    $2.093  62, 

A  Richard  W  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
12th  Floor,  Washington,  D  C   20036. 


B    New   England   EUectrlc   System,   35   Re- 
search Drive,  Westborough,  Mass   05181. 
D    (6)    $760      E    (9)    $123,80. 

A  Richard  W.  Bllas.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
12th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B  SUNEDCO,  13700  Park  Central  Place, 
Dallas,  Tex   75251. 

D    |6|  $1,800       E    (9)  $381.70. 

A  Jack  A  Blum,  1015  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C   20036. 

B  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036 

D     (6)    $18,000      E     (9)    $740. 

A  Blum  it  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B  Alden  Corrugated  Container  Corp  ,  One 
Church  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass    03741. 

D    (6)   $180. 

A  Blum  &  Naah,  1015  18th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  3125  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Building  WS-33,  Fairfield,  Conn    06431 

D     |6J    $68735.     E    (9)    $69136, 

A  Blum  &  Nash,  1016  18th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  408,  Washington.  DC   30038 

B  J  &  J  Corrugated  Box  Corp  .  350  North 
Main  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.  03730. 

D    (6)    $180. 

A  Blum  &  Nash,  1016  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C   30036. 

B  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  Four 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  NY.  10048. 

A  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  DC    30036. 

B  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10005. 

D    (6)    $1,375      E.   (9)   $9. 

A.  Boasberg,  Hewes,  Klores,  Feldesman  A 
Tucker,  3101  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  906,  Wash- 
ington, DC  30037. 

B  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY.  10007. 

D    (6)    $10,948.34, 

A  Jay  Bonltt,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE  , 
Washington.  DC    20003 

B  The  Bendlx  Corporation,  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE  ,  Washington,  DC    30002 

D    |6)   $285 

A  Bonslb.  Inc  .  Box  1807,  Washington  D  C 
20013 

A  Edward  T  Borda,  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Assoc  of  General  Merchandise  Chains 
Inc.  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 
20006 

D    (6)    $4,000 

A  Connie  Borken-Hagen  10  Barley  Mow 
Passage.    Chlswlck,   London    W4   4PH 

B  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(United  Kingdom).  75  Brook  Street,  London 
wi 

D    (6)   $12,000       E    (9)  $8.320  32. 

A  Mary  Bourdette.  733  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC    20005 

B  Legal  Services  Corporation  733  15th 
St.-eet    NW      W.ishlngton     D  C     20005 

D    i6)   $1,553  76        E    (9)    $72  90 

A  Boyden.  Kennedy  &  Homney.  1000  Ken- 
necott  Bldg  .  10  East  South  Temple.  Salt 
Lake  City   Utah  84133 

B  Hopl  Indian  Tribe.  New  Oralbl.  Arizona 
86039 

D     (6)    $8,418       E     (9i    $2,933  62, 


A  Stephen  S  Boynton,  Suite  560,  1060 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20038 

B  American  Fur  Industry  101  West  30th 
Street,  New   Y'ork,  NY    10001 

D    (6)   $1,700 

A  Marguerltte  Bracy,  1825  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   30036 

B  American  Federation  of  Sute,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO  1636  L 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC     30036 

D     (6)    $6,499.64      E     (9)    $136.37 

A  Dan  J  Bradley,  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C   30005. 

B  Legal  Services  Corporation,  733  18th 
Street    NW  ,    Washington,    DC     30008 

D    (6)  $1,07940,      E,  (9)  $43. 

A  Dennis  M  Bradshaw.  1957  E  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C    30006 

A  Robert  M  Brandon  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  Room  401.  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B  Cltlzen/LAbor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Ave  NW  Room  401.  Washing- 
ton  D  C   20036 

D    (6i  $1,850      E    (91  $75 

A  Diane  V  Brown  1630  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  International  Paper  Co.  1930  I  Street 
NW  ,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC   20006. 

D     (6)    $750,      E     f9)    $400 

A  Donald  K  Brown  1127  1  Ith  Street. 
Suite  618    Sacramento    Calif    95814 

B  Summa  Corp  ,  P  O  Box  14000.  Las  Vegas 
Nev 

A  Howard  C  Brown  Jr  .  9618  Carriage 
Road  Kensington   Md  20795 

B  Centar  Associates  369  Passaic  Avenue. 
Fairfield.  N  J   070O6 

A  Howard  C  Brown  Jr  9618  Carriage 
Road    Kensington    Md    20795 

B  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries Inc  ,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  702    Washington.  DC   20006. 

E    (9)  $93.10 

A  John  J  Brown  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

D    (6)    $7,500       E    (9)   $376. 

A  Brown  ii  Roady  Suite  1270.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW .  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Louisville  *  Nashville  Railroad  Co  908 
West  Broadway    Louisville    Ky    40201 

D     '61    $400       E    (9)    $1,465 

A  James  W  Bruner  Jr .  P  O  Box  10110 
South  Lake  Tahoe   Calif  95731 

B  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard  PO  Box  lOllO  South 
Lake  Tahoe   Calif   95731 

D    (6)  $7,980       E  (91  $847 

A  Margaret  H  Br%'ant  American  Natural 
Resources  Svstem  1899  L  Street  NW  Suite 
500.  Washington    DC   20036 

B  American  Natural  Service  Co  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  Detroit   Mich   48226 

D    (6)   $250. 

A  Mlcheal  W  Buckner  9O0  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20005 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  900 
15th   Street   N'W  .   Washington    DC    20005 

D     i6)    $1,48888      E     (9)    $13840 
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A  D«vld  A  Burin  IJll  Connecticut  Av»nue 
NW  .  Washington    DC    20038 

B  The  Hewst  Corp.  959  ElK-^^th  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    lOOlS 

D     (8)    1900 

A  D»»ld  A  Bunn  1211  Coniiertlr-ut  Ave- 
nue   NW       W4shlngto:i      DC     20038 

8  Mag»2l.ie  P.iSllshers  As_s(x-i»tlon  575 
Lexington    Avenue     New    YorK     N  Y     10022 

D     1 91    M.OOO 

A  David  A  Bvinn  Parcel  Shippers  A^nn 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20038 

B  Parcel  Shippers  Aisoolatinn  1211  frm- 
neetlcut     Avenue     NW  .     Wa'^hlnglon       DC 

aooM 

D    (Sj    11.000 

A  Qiientin  L  Burgess  733  Fifteenth  Street 
NW  ,    Washlngtiin.    D  C     20005 

B  Legal  Services  Corp  733  Fifteenth 
Street  NW  .   Washington     DC    20005 

D    (8 1    (454  75       E    i9)    118  50 

A  Oerard  P  Burke  Suite  9?!  1825  I  Street 
NW.    Washington     DC     20008 

B  International  Air  leases  :ni  I' O  Box 
480233.  Miami    Fla    33H8 

D    I6l    1150 

A  B  Kent  Burton  Amerlcait  Trucking  As- 
sociation. Inc  1618  P  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20038 

B  American  Trucking  A.ssoclatlons  Inc 
1618   P  Street    NW     Washlng'rn    DC    200J6 

D     i8)     I6.00O       E     i9i     «320  14. 

A  John  M  Burzlo  Hvdeman  Mason  tt 
Ooodell  1220  19th  Street  NW  Washln^on. 
D  C    20038 

B     .Vagarlne    Publishers    Association     Inc 
Magazine  Center    575  I  exlngton  Avenue    New 
York.   N  Y     10022 

D     (6i    11.114  75       E     i9)    I290  50 

A.  Butler  Blnlon  Rice  Cook  *  Knapp 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20006 

B  Cltv  of  Philadelphia  1880  Mun!'-|pa. 
Services  Building    Phlladelnhla    Pa    11107 

D     i8i    H7,5'.5       E     19)    153  41807 

A  Butler  Blnlon  Rice  Cook  A  Knapp 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washlnffton 
D  C    20008 

B  Dorchester  Sea- I  Products  Inc  1300 
Main    Houston    Tex    77002 

D    (8.   14.946  25       E    i9l    M  027  15 

A  BuMer  Blnlon  Rice  Cook  Ai  Knapp 
I7t7  Penn-ivV.anla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washlnpton 
D  C    20008 

B  Sea'raln  lines.  Inr  One  Cha.se  Manhat- 
tan Pla^a.  New  York.  N  Y    10005 

A  Cadwalader  Wlckersham  A-  Taft  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avpn  le  NW  Suite  700 
Wash.iiK'on    DC    20O36 

A  Cadwalader  Wlckershnm  *  Taft.  1333 
Ne*     Hampshire     Avcn  le     NW       Suite     700. 

WBsh'n'?ton    DC    20038 

B    Rov   O    Martin    Jr     3110  Oeorges  Lane. 

Alexandria.  Louisiana  71301 

A  Cadwalader  Wlckershani  \-  Taf  m3 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  S.ilte  70" 
WBshlnr;ton    DC    20038 

B    New   England   Fish   Co. 


A  Csdwalader  Wlckeraham  *  Taft  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  S\ilte  700. 
Washlnfon    DC    20036 

B  Shell  OH  Co  I  Shell  Plaza,  PO  3483 
Houston    Tex    77001 


A  Cadwalader.  Wlckersham  /U  Taft,  1333 
New  Hamnshire  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700 
Washington.   DC    20038 


B  U  S  &  Overseas  Ei.-plojrees  Tax  Falr- 
nes«  Committee  I!01  l,"'h  Street  N'W  Wash- 
ington    D  C    20003 

A  Morrison  Q  Cain.  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.    DC    2CW06 

B  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains  Inc  1825  I  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C     20006 

D     (6)    t8.2:.G 

A  Camp  Carmouche.  Palmer  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  Suite  895,  2550  M  Street  NW  .  Wafih- 
in^ton,    D  C     20037 

B  Alrco,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Mont- 
vale.   N  J    07950 

D     i6i    $150 

A  Camp  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  Suite  695.  255)  M  Street  NW  ,  WaaTi- 
Ington.    D  C     .'O037 

B  Bechtei  Corp  1^)20  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington,  D  C     2000(5 

U     l6)    «150 

A.  Camp.  Carmou'he  Palmer  Barsh  A 
Hunter.  Suite  695  2553  M  Street  NW  Waah- 
mgton    DC    20037 

B  Chemical  Manufn 
Suite  401.  1825  Conne 
Washington.   DC    aOOOV 

D     (8i    SI. 500 


..•ers'    Ass.K-latlon 
ml    Avenue    NW  . 


A     Camp     Carmouche.    Palmer.    Barsh     & 

Hunter  S  ilte  695  2550  M  Street  NW  Waah- 
ingron     DC     20037 

B  Cities  Service  Co  Flrtt  Place.  Box  300 
Tulsa.   Okl»     74120 

D     (6)    «150 

A  Camp  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  it 
Hunter  Suite  695  2550  M  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington,   D  C    20037 

B  Conoco  Inc  .  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,   Washington    DC    20036. 

D     '  8 )    » ; 50 

A  Camp  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  A 
Hunter  Suite  695  2550  M  Street  NW  Waah- 
ington,   DC    20037 

B  Olln  Corp  120  Long  Ridge  Road.  Stan- 
ford.  Conn    06X>4. 

D    i6i    »150 


A  Camp  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  Suite  895.  2550  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington    D  C     20037 

B  PPO  Industries  Inc  One  Oatevkay 
Center     Pittsburgh     Pp.     16232. 

D     i6i     *150 

A  Camp  Carmouche  Palmer  Barsh  A 
Hunter.  Suite  695  255U  M  Street  NW  Wasli- 
Ington.    D  C     20037 

B  Shell  Oil  Co  .  PC  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex    77001 

D     (8)    S150. 

A  Camp  CarmouCic  Palmer  Harsh  A 
Hunter.  Suite  095.  255u  M  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington    DC    20037 

B  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co  .  P  O  B'X  1478 
Houston.   Tex    77001 

D    (6)    »150 

A     Sharon    M    Canavan     Mortgage    Bankers 
Association  of  America    1125  15th  Street  NW 
WftshlOk-ti  n    DC    20I10.T 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 1125  15th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
20005 

D      8)    IJ  375 

A  Capital  Advocates  1127  11th  Street 
Suite  605    Sacramento    Calif 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D  C     et  a; 

D    (8)   »3.818. 


A  Ross  Capon  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  417  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE     Washington,  D  C    20003 

B  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE  Wash- 
ington   D  C    20003 

D       6i    »6,733  81 

A  Dajilel  P  Carmlchael  E!l  Lilly  &  Co 
1901    L   Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC     20036 

B  Ell  Lilly  A  Co  307  E  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis    Ind    48285 

D      6,   I.)  OOO       E    '91   $238  95 

A  Charles  T  Carroll,  Jr  1957  E  Street 
NW,   Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20006 

DC.    »2.500       E    19)   »500 

A  David  C  Carter  1158  15th  Street  NW 
Suite    1019     Washington     DC    20005 

B  US  Beet  Sugar  Association  1156  15th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  1019  Washington  DC 
20005 

A  Kathleen  Casey  1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20082 

B  Citizen  s  Choice,  Inc  ,  1615  H  Street 
NW      Washington    DC    20062 

D    (6)   »S  250       E    l9)   »216  89. 

A  Cayman  Turtle  Farm  Ltd  PO  Box  645. 
Grand  Cayman  Island  Cayman  Island).  Brit- 
ish West  :nd;e5 

E    '9i    W50 

A  Central  Lincoln  People's  Utility  Dis- 
trict 255  Southwest  Coast  Highway  New- 
pirt    Oreg    97365 

E       91    $4  808  43 

A  R  S  Chamberlln  Dow  Chemical  USA. 
18<X)  .M  Street  NW  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  Dow  Chemical  Co  Midland.  Mich 
48640 

D     (61    $665       E    (9)    $730 

A  Steven  M  Champlln  329  Eighth  Street 
NE     Washington,  D  C    20002 

B  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc  .  212 
Fifth    Avenue     Room    703,    New    York.   NY. 

100 10 

D       15)    $633 

A  J  W  Chandler  York  Division  Borg- 
Warner  Corp  1575  I  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton   DC    20005 

B  York  Dl\lslon  Borg-Warner  Corp, 
South    Rl-hland    Avenue     York     Pa     17405. 

E     (9)    $8 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2100  Firs'  Cltv  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building     Houston,    Tex     77002 

B  Vinson  A  Elklns,  2100  First  Cltv  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  Houston  Tex  77002 
(for  Belco  Petroleum  Corp  1  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold    Plaza     New    York     NY     10017) 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2100  Fir't  City  Na- 
t.rjnal    Bank    Building     Houston    Tex     77002 

B  Vl'.son  A  Elklns.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  Houslnn.  Tex  77002 
I  for  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  900 
First  Cltv  National  Bank  Building.  Houston. 
Tex   77002  ) 

E    i9i  $629  07 

A  John  E  Chapoton  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building     Houston     Tex     77002 

B  Vinson  A  Elkln.s  2100  First  City  National 
tlnna!  Bank  BulldlnR  Houston  Tpx  77002 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Oa.s  Association  1800 
K  Street  NW  Suite  620.  Washington,  DC 
20000 

E    i9)  $482  13. 

A  John  E  Chapoton.  2100  First  Cl'v  Na- 
tional  Bank   Building.    Houston.  Tex    77002 
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B    Vinson   A    Elklns    2100  First   City   Na- 
tional  Bank   Building.   Houston,  Tex.   77002 
,  for     Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers  Assn 
1703    First    City    Nauonal    Bank    Building. 
Houston.  Tex   770021 

A  John  E  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional   Bank   Building.    Houston,   Tex     77002 

B  Vinson  A  Elklns,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston,  Tex  77003 
I  for  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp  .  500  Jefler- 
son.  Houston.  Tex    77002). 

A  David  L  Chew,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C   20082. 

B  Citizens  Choice,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C  20062. 

D    (6)  $3,000.      E    (9)  $150.35. 

A  CASH  (Citizens  Agalrxst  Sugar  Hikes), 
1012  14th  Street  NW  .  Suite  901,  Washington, 
D  C    20005 

A  Citizen  Labor  Energy  CoallUon,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington  D  C  20036 

D    |6)  $1,925      E    (9)  $1,925. 

A  Donald  D  Clancy,  7403  Greenfarms 
Drive   Cincinnati   Ohio  45224 

B  Tele-Press  Associates,  Inc  (For:  Japan 
Fisheries  Asroclatlon  1  ,  341  East  79th  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y.  10001 

D    (61  $'l,500.      E    (9)  $211.60. 

A    Anne    Harrison    Clark.    Population    Re- 
.source    Center     110    Maryland    Avenue    NE 
Washington   DC  20002 

B  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue   New  York    N  Y   10017 

D    ifii  $2,389       E    (9)  $790 

A  Richard  W  Clark.  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Wash!ns;lon,  D  C   20036 

B  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington   D  C  20038. 

D    (6)  $2,750  01 

A    Clean  Water  Action  Project.  Suite  200 
1341   O  Street   NW     Washington,   DC    20006 
D   (61  $81,419      E    (9)  $2,839 

A  Coan  Couture  A  Lyons,  1625  I  Street 
NW    Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp  ,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md    21201 

D    (8)   $307       E    (9)   $200. 

A  Jerry  S  Cohen,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Suite  708,  Washington.  D  C   20008 

B  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America,  Inc  . 
2021  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)  $3,000 

A  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Contract  Stafflng  of  America.  Inc  ,  17601 
Ea-st  17th  Street,  Tustln    Calif  92:80 

D    i6)  $10,000       E    (9)  $857  77 

A  Timothy  A  Colcord  Visa  USA,  Inc  .  1620 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  Visa  USA,  Inc,  300  Clearvlew  Wav,  San 
Mateo    Calif   94403 

D    i6i   $6,875       E    (9)   $4,297,81. 

A  Collier,  Shannon.  RIU  A  Seott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW,,  Suite  308. 
Washington,  D  C    20007 

B  Tanners'  Council  of  America.  Inc,  411 
Fifth  Avenue    New  York,  NY    10016. 

D    (6)   $4,225 

A  Frank  Collins  Oil.  Chemical  A  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  1126  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C   20036 

B  Oil,  Chemical  A  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street  Denver 
Colo    80201. 

L)    (6)   $2,000. 


A  Committee  for  Equality  of  Citizens  Be- 
fore the  Courts,  3401  West  Division  Street, 
Chicago,  111    60651. 

E    (9j   $375. 

A  Stephen  R  Conafay,  Pflrer,  Inc  .  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  No  580,  Wash- 
ington  D  C  20006 

B  Pfizer,  Inc  ,  235  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  N  Y    10017 

D    (6)   $450-      E.  (9)   $603.25, 

A  Richard  Conlln,  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No   510.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D    (6)   $226.01 

A    George  A    Conn.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 

America,  4350  East-West  Highway,  Suite  900. 
Washington.  DC    20014 

B  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East-West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington 
DC    20014 

D    (6)    $30,000 

A   Continental  Resources  Co.,  PO   Box  44. 
Winter  Park,  Fla    32790. 
E    (9)    $59.78071 

A  Harry  N  Cook.  1130  17lh  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  The  National  Waterways  Conference, 
Inc. 

A  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  Sc  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036. 

B  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc  ,  Dakota  City, 
Nebr    68731 

D    (6)   $7,500.      E    (9)   $527.54. 

A  Edward  Cooney,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  2011  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC.  20006 

B  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center.  2011 
I  Street  NW ,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC. 
20006 

D    (6)   $5,881.33      E    (9)  $12.85 

A  William  R  Corson.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  Penthouse  International  Ltd  .  1707  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D    (6)    $8,760,      E,    (9)    $6,180 

A  Council  for  Inter- American  Security, 
Inc.  305  4th  Street  NE  .  Washington,  DC 
20002 

D    (6)    $332,334  42      E    (9)    $35,022  88 

A  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners. 
11222  Sllverleaf  Drive.  Fairfax  Station.  Va. 
22039 

E    (9)   $300. 

A  Douglas  Couttee.  United  Food  A  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union,  1775  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  United  Food  A  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC   20006 

D    (6)   $1.055  24. 

A  Eric  Cox,  1011  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Suite  W-219.  Arlington.  Va    22209 

B  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee,  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470 

D    (6)    $756. 

A  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1150  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC    20036 

B  MCI  Communications  Corp  ,  1150  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C,  20036. 

D    (6)    $2,398       E    (9)    $21  15 

A  Harold  P  Coxson,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20062 


B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20062 

D    (6j  $600.      E    (9)  $60. 

A  Cramer  and  Llpsen.  476  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW  .  Suite  4100,  Washington.  D  C   30034. 

B  Ho.Tman.  He  .dry  Sloner.  Sims  A 
Sawlct;  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  & 
Development  Corp  ,  1414  Collins  Avenue. 
Lakeland.  Fla.  33601) 

D     (6)    $962,50      E,    (9)    $76.10, 

A,  Oramer  and  Llpsen,  475  L'Enfant  Plaea 
SW  ,  Suite  4100,  Washington.  D  C   20024 

B  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th   Street  NW  ,   Washington    DC    20005 

E    (9)  $97, 

A  William  C  Cramer.  475  L"Enfant  Plaza 
SW     Wash.nglon,  DC    20024 

B  Hoffman.  Hendry.  Stoner,  Sims  A 
Sawlckl,  215  East  Central  Boulevard  Orlan- 
do, Fla  32801  'for  Global  Exploration  & 
Development  Corp  1414  Collins  Avenue 
Lakeland,  Fla    33801) 

A  Richard  C  Crelghton,  1957  E  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C   20006 

D     1 6,    $5,000       E     (9)    $500. 

A  James  H  Cromwell  Sr  .  1957  E  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC    20006 

D     (6)    $3,000       E     (9)    $500 

A  Culp  Dwyer,  Guterson  A  Grader,  1300 
Hoge  Building    Seattle,  Wash    98104 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee,  1151  Vailev  Mall  Parkway  East 
Wenatchee.  Wash   98801 

D     (6.     $14,364       E     i9)    $14,677.32- 

A  Cummins  Engine  Co,,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Ind  47201 

A  William  Cunningham  PO  Box  1184, 
Helena   Mont   59601 

B  The  Wilderness  Society  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC.  30006. 

D    (6)  $281-68-      E    (9)  $345 

A  Frank  C  Damrell.  Jr  5900  Wllshlre 
Boulevard  Suite  2600  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90036 

B  The  Coastal  Corp  .  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston   Tex   77046 

D    (6i  $1,200      E    f91  $369.53. 

A  Daniels  Houlihan  A  Palmeter.  1818  H 
Street  NW    No   340   Washington.  DC   20006 

B  American  Importers  Association  11  West 
42d  Street   New  York   NY   10036 

D    '6)  $3  750      E    (9i  $350.56. 

A  Daniels  Houlihan  A  Palmeter.  1819  H 
Street   NW  .   Washington    DC    20006 

B  Korean  Traders  Association  10-1  2-KA 
Hoehyun-Dong    Chung  Ku.  Seoul    Korea 

A    Datapotnt  Corp  ,  9725  Datapolnt   Drive 
San  .Antonio.  Tex. 
E     (9)    $6,305 

A  John  C  Datt  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  425  1 3th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton.  DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  B\:reau  Federation  225 
Touhy  Avenue  Park  Ridge.  Ill,  60068. 

D     (6)    $8,125, 

A  John  L  Davidson  Jr  .  The  St.  LotllS 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  610  Locust 
Street,  St  Louis.  Mo.  83101. 
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B  The  3t  Uiuls  Mercantile  Library  Asaool- 
»tlon,  510  Locust  Street,  St    Louis.  Mo   63101 

A  Drew  M  D«vl».  National  Soft  Drink  A«- 
ioclatlon.  1101   lath  Street  NW  .  Waslilng'.on 

D  C   J003« 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Aaaoclatlon.  1101 
18th  Street   NW  .   Waahlngton    DC    30038 

D   (8)  taes  la     e   i9)  tioeso 

A  Donald  b  Dawson.  733  Washington 
Building    Washington,   DC    300O8 

B  Opticians  Assoclatl  in  of  America.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  D  C 
30038 

A  Donald  8  Dawson.  733  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D  C   20005 

B  Virgin  Islands  Gift  ic  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, at  Thomas.  V  1   00801 

A  Dawson,  Riddel!,  Fox  Holroyd  &  Wilson 
733  Washington  Building  Washington.  DC 
3000a 

B  American  Bus  Association.  1033  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC 
20038 

A  Dawson,  RIddell  Fox  Holroyd  &  Wilson 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC 
30005 

B  Beneflclal  Corp    Wilmington   D«l 

A  Dawson,  Rlddell  I'ox  Holroyd  &  Wilson 
723  Washington  Building  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  C  IT  Financial  Corp  .  950  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York    N  Y    10033 

A  Dawson  Rlddell  Fox  Holroyd  A  Wilson 
723  Washington  Building  Washington,  DC 
30006 

B  Dial  Finance  Corp  .  207  Ninth  Street. 
Des  Moines   Iowa  50307 

D   16)  12.500 

A  Dawion.  Rlddell,  Fox  Holroyd  ft  Wilson 
721  Washington  Bulldln?  Washington.  DC 
20005 

B  Hormel  Foundation   Austin   Minn   55912 

A  Dawson,  Rlddell  Fox  Hilrovd  A  Wilson 
721  Washlntfton  Building  Washington,  DC 
20005 

B  W  K  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich   49018 

A  Dawson,  Rlddell  Fox,  Holrnvd  <t  Wilson 
723  Washington  Building  Washington  DC 
20005 

B  United  States  Brewers  Association  Inr 
1750  K  Street  NW     Waahlngton,   DC    20006 

D     (6)    $8  750 

A  Brian  Deery  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C    30008 

B  The  Associated  Genera!  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington.  D  C 
20006 

A  Frank  R  DeOeorge  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America.  4350  East-West  Highway  Suite 
900.  Washington.  D  C   20014 

B  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900,  Washington. 
DC    20014 

D     (6)    138.980. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H  DeLaney,  Jr  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Suite  310  Wash- 
ington,   DC    20038 

B  CarglU  Inc  ,  PO  Box  9300,  Minneapolis. 
Minn    S5440 

D     (8)    »6.603  95 

A.  Law  Offlces  of  Paul  H  DeLaney  Jr  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenuf  NW  ,  Suite  310  Wash- 
ington    DC    20038 

B,  CarglU  Leasing  Corp  ,  15407  McOlnty 
Road.  Mlnnetonka.  Minn. 


A,  Law  Offices  of  Paul  H  DeLaney  Jr  .  1730 
Rhode  Is. and  Avenue  NW  buite  JIO  Wash- 
inf;ton    D  C    JOOJii 

B  Continental  Oraln  Co  ,  277  park  Avenue. 
New   York,  N  Y     10017 

U     (  6  1    » 1 ,500 

A  Law  Offices  of  Pau;  H  DeLaney,  Jr  1730 
Rhode  Is:ai.d  Avenue  NW  ,  6uile  JIO,  Waih- 
ington    U  C    20036 

H  Oaani  ChaniL)«r  of  Commerce  107  ADA 
PU^a  Center,  Agautt    Ouam,  U  .S  A    WbUlO 

U     !«)    •JJi45,'3 

A  iJiw  Offices  of  Paul  H  DeLaney.  Jr  .  1730 
KtiL.Ue  Is.aiid  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  JIO.  Wash- 
.ii^t.  ;.    U  C    2003B 

U  Leslie  Salt  Co.  PO  Box  364,  Newark. 
La. if    U-.560 

D     <di    I5  0W8  8S 

A  Catherine  H  de  Slbuur  Pfl.-er  Inc  1700 
Peiin»>lvajiia  Avenue  NW  ,  .No  580,  Wash- 
ington    UC     30006 

B  Phzer  Inc  235  Kast  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N  Y     10017 

D     |6|    (450       E     (9 1    1119  13. 

A  John  D  Dohertv  Jr  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  Woo  :  7th  Street  NW  Washlhgt..ii  DC 
20Ou<i 

B  Chase  Manhattan  BanK  1  Chase  Man- 
tiuf.ai,   Pia/a    New   York     N  Y     10081 

D       «i     »213  50       E     (9)    »19  17 

A  I.eo  J  Donahue.  230  Southern  Building. 
Wji.shlnglon    DC    30005 

H  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
230  .Sjuthern  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20005 

A  Thomas  J  Donohue,  Cltlren  s  Choice. 
Inc,  1618  H  Street  NW  Washington.  DC 
20063 

B  Citizens  Choice,  Inc  ,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC    20063 

D    16)   »5  000  10. 

A  Flndiy  M  Doughty.  Howell  Corp.  1300 
Travis  Street.  Suite  800.  Ho'.iston,  Tex    77003 

B  Howell  Corp.  1300  Travis  Street,  Suite 
830.  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

A  Beatrice  P  Doyle.  1638  Rose  Street. 
Pittsbv.rg    Pa    15218 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  630  7th  Street  SE 
Washington    DC    20003 

D      61    »600 

A  Jerome  L  Dreyer  1925  North  Lynn 
Street,  No    1100,  Arlington,  Va    22209 

B  Association  of  Data  Proccssln"  Service 
Organlratlon,  Inc  /ADAPSO)  1925  North 
L>-nn   Street    No    1100    Arlington    Va    22209 

,^  .Ml -ha"!  V  Durando,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Fpderanon  425  13th  Street.  NW . 
Washlneton     DC    200O4 

n  .Amerlfsn  Frxrin  P'lreiM  Ferlr-s'ton  225 
To'ihv  Avenue    Park   Rldce    111    60068 

D    (6|    $3,250       E    i9i    $44 

A  R  Ken  Dyar,  1620  Southeast  127th  Ave- 
n'  e    Vancouver    W:\sh    98664 

B  Centr»l  I,'n'-o!n  Peo-^les  Utility  Dis- 
trict. 255  .'^o  thwest  Coas'  Highway.  New- 
port, Oreg    97165 

D       fl      }!  183  47       E     (tli     $529  78 

A  Oeorge  H  Eatman,  Pacific  Resources 
Inc  ,  1990  M  Street  NW  .  Suite  560.  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

B  Pacinc  Resources.  Inc  .  733  Bishop 
Street,  Box  3379.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813 

D    i6l    11,000 

A    Jack  Eckerd  Corp,.  P.O.  Box  4689.  Clear- 
water   Fla     n."il8 
E    (9)  (303  98 


A  Ed  Eimondson.  PO  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla   74401 

B  lU  International  Managen;ent  Corp. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19103. 

A    Adelaide  K    Eisenman  607  O  Street  SW.. 

Washington,  DC    30034 

B  Pan.imanlan  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  5700  Southweft  50th  Court  Miami. 
Ha    33143 

A  Richard  Elsenmann,  607  O  Street  SW  , 
W.i>,;-.::.^'t..n.  DC    20024 

li  I'aniimanian  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  5700  Southwest  59th  Court,  Miami. 
Fla    33143 

E    (9)  (133  03 

A,  Jonathan  P  Ela  Sierra  Club.  142  West 
Gorham.  Madison    Wis    53703 

B  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cls-o.  Calif    94108 

O     (6)    (960       E     (9)    (2  568  81 

A  Elam  BurVe  Jrp-  f•^pn  Evans  &  Bovd. 
PO    Hot   l.'.-^q    Boise    Idaho  83701 

B  Boise  Redevelopment  Agency.  Boise, 
Idaho  83701 

D     (6)    (420 

A  James  V  Elder  Slerr'^  Club,  330  Penn- 
sylvania .\vr;',ue  SF     Washington,  DC   30003. 

B  Sierra  Cl'ib,  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
ris,to,   Cailf    94108 

D     '8 1    (3,860       E     (91    (358, 

A  Jane  E  Elder  Slorra  Club  142  W  Oor- 
ham,    Madison.    Wis    53"03 

B  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Calif    94108 

D     (8)    41,000 

A  John  Ellis  1957  E  Street  .VW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C    30006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW .  Washington. 
DC    30006 

A.  Dorothy  A  Ellsworth  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington    DC    30036 

B  International  Assoilatlon  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washlnpton    DC    20036 

D.    t6)    (4,86885      E.    (9|    (107.85, 

A  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lngton,  D  C     20036 

B  National  As.<ic>clatlon  of  Broadcasters. 
1771   N  Street  NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036. 

D     (6i    (4.200       E     (9)    (563  50 

A  Carl  F  Emde,  Air  Products  i  Chemicals. 
Inc  .  1800  K  Street  NW  ,  .Suite  1016.  Wash- 
ington.  DC    30006 

B  Air  Products  &  Cht-mlcals,  Inc  ,  PO  Box 
538,  Allentown,  Pa    18105 

D    (6)    (50 

A    Stephen  Endean    930  F  Street  NW  .  No. 

611,    Washlnj,-ton     UC    20004 

B  Oav  Rights  National  Lobby.  Inc  930  F 
Street  N W  .  No    611,  Washington.  DC    20004 

D     '8)    84.230  22 

A  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
2000  P  Street  NW  ,  No  3lu  Washington,  DC. 
20038, 

D     i6)    $250      E     (9)    (234.35, 

A  Christopher  Engqulst,  1967  E  Street 
NW  ,   Washm^'lon    DC    20006 

B,  The  .\ssoclated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Stroet  NW  .  Waahlngton. 
D  C    20006 

A  Herb  Epstein  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
30036. 
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B    Solar  Lobby,    1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .   No    510.    Washington,   DC    20036 
D     (8)    (466  63. 

A  Thomas  E  Esterly.  American  Trucking 
Absociaiionb,  Inc  1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

D     (6)  (6,000       E     (9)  (179  09, 

A    European      Travel      Commission,      488 
Madison    A\enue     New    York,    NY      10023 
E     (9)  (3- 

A  William  J  Evans,  1800  K  Street  NW . 
Suite  900,  Washington.  D  C   30006 

B  Pan  American  World  Airways.  1800  K 
Street  NW  ,  Suite  900.  Washington,  DC 
30006 

D     (8)  (164-      E     (9)  (121  83 

A  Families  Associated  for  Inalienable 
Rights,  Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
No.  800.  Washington,  DC  30006, 

A  Michael  I  Fanning,  1957  E  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C   20006 

B  The  Associated  Genera!  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C  20006 

A    Federal    Express    Corp.    PO     Box    727 

Memphis   Tenn    38194 
E     (9)   $32,148  02, 

A    Federation    for    American    Immigration 
Reform     1330    New    Hampshire    Avenue    NW 
Washington    D  C   20038 

E     (9)  (2,170  52. 

A  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  307 
Mas.sachusetts  Avenue  NE ,  Washington, 
D  C   20002 

E    (9)  (2,547  66, 

A  C  H  Fields  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13lh  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   D  C   20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue  Park  Ridge.  Ill  60068. 

D    (6)  (4,716      E,    (9)  (163 

A  William  C  nnnertn,  Jr  ,  60  East  42nd 
Street,    Room    3510,    New    York     NY     10165 

B  The  General  Contractors  Aisoclstlon  of 
New  York,  Inc  ,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
NY   10165 

D     (6)  (231       E     (9)  (120 

A  First  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee  10  North  77th  Avenue. 
Pensacola,  Fla    32B06, 

A  Arlene  J  Flschler,  Paralvzed  Veterans 
of  America,  4350  East-West  Highway,  Suite 
900,  Washington,  DC   20014 

B  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  4350 
Ea-st-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
DC  20014, 

D     (61  (22,000 

A  Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  900  17th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC 
20008 

B  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  National 
Association,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York,  NY   10081. 

D   (61  (337  50      E   (9)  (495.08. 

A  T.  E  Fitzgerald,  18913  Quail  Valley 
Boulevard   Galthersburg,  Md   20780 

B  Household  Finance  Corp  ,  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters.  2700  Sanders  Road, 
Prospect  Heights,  HI   60070. 

D     (8)    (3  317     E     19)    (1.524  45 

A  James  H  Flt^patrlck.  15  Computer  Drive 
West   Albany.  N  T    12205 

B  Hosoltal  Association  of  New  York  State 
15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12305 

D   (6)  (139. 


A  Five  Freedoms  Inc,  PO  Box  656,  Co- 
lumbia, Md    21045 

A  Daniel  V,  Flanagan  Jr  .  Southern  Pacific 
Co  .  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  221.  Washing- 
ton.  DC    30006. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  One  Market  Plaza. 
San  Francisco,  Calif  94105. 

D    (6)  (5,000      E    (9)  (381  78. 

A  Charles  D  Fleishman,  3625  Clearbrook 
Drive.  Arlington  Heights.  Ill   60O05. 

B  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
As-soclallon,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive.  Arling- 
ton Heights   111   60005. 

D    (6)  (1,725       E    (B)  (1.829,53. 

A  Martha  Flory.  Machinery  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association,  1110  Spring  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md   20910  • 

B  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md    20910 

A  Food  Research  &  Action  Center.  2011 
I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC, 
20006 

E.  (9)  (26,981.08. 

A  Food-servlce  &  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pe:.nsylvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
200O6 

A  Dave  Foreman.  PO  Box  1180.  Bernalillo, 
N   Mex    87004 

B  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  ,   Washington.  DC    20008 

D    (6l  (745  94.      E    (9)  (349.35 

A  James  F  Fort,  United  Parcel  Service. 
316  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  No  304.  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20003. 

B  United  Parcel  Service,  316  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE  ,  No   304,  Washington,  DC,  20003 

D    (6)  $700       E,  (9)  (1,425 

A  David  H  Foster.  Natural  Oas  Supply 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
No    505,   Washington,   DC,   20036, 

B  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  No  505,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  20036, 

D    (6)  $3,493  76,     E,  (9)  (714.28, 

A  Albert  A  Fox,  Allied  Chemical  Corp  , 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC    20036 

B  Allied  Chemical  Corp  ,  PO  Box  3000-R. 
Morrlstown.  N  J    07980 

D    (6)   (355       E    (9)   (55. 

A  J  Dee  Frankfourth,  PO  Box  403,  Eagle 
River,  Alaska  99577 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  530  Seventh  Street, 
SE  ,  Washington,  D  C  20003. 

D    (6)  (1.000.     E    (9)  (201  16. 

A  Oeorge  Franklin,  Kellogg  Co  .  235  Porter 
Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

B  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

D    (6)   (3.000.     E.  (9)  (100. 

A  David  W  Freer  Western  OH  &  Gas  Assn,, 
2101  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20037. 

B  Western  OH  &  Gas  Association.  727  West 
Seventh  Street,  Suite  850,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

90017 

D    (6)    (825. 

A  Owen  V  Prlsby.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  National 
Association,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
Y'ork,  NY    10081. 

D     (6)    (750       E     (9)    (75  86 

A  Oustave  Frltschle,  1101  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.  Suite  700,  Washlneton,  DC   20036. 

B  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington. 
D  C   20036 

D    (6)  (1,000      E    (9)  (35. 


A  Ginger  Gardner,  Charter  Oil  Co  ,  3560 
M  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

B  Charter  OH  Co  ,  21  West  Church  Street. 
Jacksonville.  Fla   32303 

D    (6)   (78  12      E,  (9)  (97,88 

A  Gav  Rights  National  Lobby,  Inc  930 
F  Street  NW  .  No  611.  Washington  DC 
20004, 

D    <6)    (31.53546      E    (9)    (29,94044 

A  Marie  Oavlgan,  1957  E  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC    20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington  D  C 

20006. 

A  The  General  Contractors  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc  ,  60  East  42d  Street.  Room 
3610,  New  York,  NY   10165, 

E    (9)   (638.43. 

A  John  Gentllle.  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C    30006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC    20006, 

A  Claire  M  Geoghegan,  415  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC    20002 

B  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive  Tele- 
communications. 416  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC   20OO2 

D    (6)   (9,23076. 

A  William  G  Olery.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Foodservice  and  Lodging  Institute,  1918 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 
20006 

A,  Larry  Glantz,  National  Employment  Law 
Project,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE,. 
Washington   D  C   20003 

B  National  Employment  Law  Project.  238 
Massachusetts  Avenue  N^E  ,  Washington.  DC 
20003 

D    (6)  (1.260       E    (9)  (640. 

A  Vernle  R  Glasson.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  326 
Touhv  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111    60068 

D    (6)  (5.500      E.  (9)  (32. 

A  Robert  G  Glavln.  American  Hospital  A«- 
soclatlon,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW,,  No 
600,  Washington.  DC   20O01 

B  American  Hospital  Aasoclatlon,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m   60611. 

D    (6)  (1.28008, 

A  Jonathan  D  Goldberg  Goldberg  &  Ped- 
lev.  2800  First  National  Tower,  LouUvlUe. 
Ky   40202. 

B  Chevron  Agents  Association,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  4027,  Hopklnsvllle.  Ky   42240, 

D,  (61  (5,000 

A  Nell  B  Goldstein,  Sierra  CTub,  800  3(1 
Avenue  New  York  NT  10017 

B  Sierra  Club  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif  94108 

D    (6)  (6.375.     E.  (9)  (3,836  49. 

A  Brenda  J.  Gore.  LTV  Corp.,  1158  16th 
Street.  Washington.  DC   20006 

B  LTV  Corp.  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Texas  76222 

D    (61  (600. 

A  John  K  Gram  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group  714  Oregon  Bank  Building.  Port- 
land. Oreg  97204 

B  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  Bank  Bulldln?  Portland   Oreg  97204 

D    (6)   11,781  25      E,   (9)   (539.85, 

A  Ruth  P  Graves  RT  Inc  475  LTnfant 
Plaza.  Suite  4800  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  DC  20560. 
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B  Reading  Is  F\ind»menl*l.  Inr  ,  475  LEn- 
f»nt  Pl»z».  SulU  4800,  Smlihsonlan  Institu- 
tion, Washington    DC   30580 

D    |6|  1215.      E    (Si  136  70 

A    Great  Atlantic  k  Pacific  Tea  Co  .  Inc  .  2 
Paragon  Urue.  Montvale.  N  J   07645 
E    i9i   117.859  22 

A  Edward  M  Oreen,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  King  Building,  Washington.  DC 
200J6 

B  American  Mining  Congreaa.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC    20036 

D    (6 1  1156  60      £    (9)  »4 

A  P  Michael  Oreenwald.  American  Hos- 
pital A8*oclatlon,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW  ,  No    500,  Wa-shlnglnn,  DC    20001 

B  American  Hospital  Association  84I1 
,\orth  Lake  Shore  Drue,  Chicago    111    60611 

D    (6|    $777.BO 

A     Ellen    S    OrllTee     American    Association 

of  University  VVunu-n,  2401  Vlr»{ln!a  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington    DC    20037 

B  .American  Asao.  latl.  n  of  University  Wo- 
men, 2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC    2(X)37 

D    (6)   15,234  52       E    (9|   110.75 

A  Richard  J  Orunewald,  20j3  K  Street 
NW  .   Suite   200    Washington.  DC    2(X>06 

B  .National  Construction  Employers  Coun- 
cil. 2033  K  Street  NW  ,  bulte  200,  Washing- 
ton, D  C    20006 

D     !6)    »1.750 

A  Elien  Haa.s  Coinmuiilty  Nutrition  In- 
stitute 1146  I9th  Street  NW  .  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B,  ConimunUy  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC    30036 

E     .9)    19 

A  Charles  T  HaK'el  The  Firestone  Tire  It 
Rubber  Co  1730  K  .street  NW  .  Suite  915, 
WAshlnk(t(]n    DC    Jooofj 

B  The  Firestone  lire  .^  Ruhher  Co.  1200 
Firestone  Parkway    Akron    Ohio  44317, 

D     i6|    »5,000       E     I'j)    181  M5 

A  Cheryl  A  Haley  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation 444  Nr'h  Capi'ol  Street  NW  .  No 
500,  Wa«hlnKton,  I)  C    20iK)l 

B  Anierlraii  Mospral  Asaoclatlon.  840 
North   Lake  Shore   Drue    Chicago    111.  60«U 

D      (Oi     1391  36       E      .:*)     $45  58 

A  Harold  T  Halfpenny  1 1  1  Weat  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago.  Ill    60603, 

A  Harry  L  Ha:i  National  Multiple  Scler- 
osis .Society  2101  I,  Street  NW  ,  Suite  808 
WashlnRton,    DC     20037 

B  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  205 
East    42nd    Street,    New    York,    N  Y     10017 

D    (6)    14,500 

A    Hallmark   Cards    Inc     25th   and   McOee 
Street    Kansas  City    Mo    64108 
D    (6i    •2,200 

A  Seymour  Halpern  540  Madison  Avenue 
New  York     N  V     10022 

B  Svdney  S  Baron  k  Co  Inr  MO  Madison 
Avenue  New  York,  N  Y  10033  (for  Coordina- 
tion Council  for  North  American  AfTalrs 
Taiwan  i  i 

D    (8l   II  000       E    (9)   $981  73 

A  Seymour  Halpern  540  Madison  Avenue 
New  York    N  Y    10022 

B  Svdney  S  Baron  .V  Co  Inc  540  .Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY  lfK)W2  ^  for  Elec- 
tronic Industry  Association  of  Japan  Chl- 
yoda  Ku   Tokyo 

D      (6)     ♦1.000       E      (9)     »853  16 


A  Bruce  Himi:ton.  blerr*  Club.  B.n  1078. 
Lander,  Wyo    82520 

B  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cahf   941U8. 

D     i6l     11,050       E     |9|     195561 

A     Nolan    W     Hancock,    OH    Chemical    & 

Ali.>mlc  Workers  International  Union,  1136 
16th   Street    NW  ,    Waahlngt.n,   DC    30036 

H  Oil  Chenu -il  and  AtoiT'.,L-  Worker.  Jn- 
ter::i-:.jn.vi  Un!.jn.  l'J36  Clidjupa  Street,  Den- 
ver   Colo    802  1 1 

D    iSi   M ,062  50- 

A  Handgun  Control.  Inc  ,  810  18th  Street 
.NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

D     (6|     •173,841  01       E     |9|    138,044  88 

A    Harrahs    Inc.  PO    Box  10.  Reno.  Nev,. 

89504 

E    (9 1   ^600 

A  Richard  Hart  Foi>d  Research  &  Action 
Center  2011  I  Street  NW  Suite  700  Wash- 
ington   DC    30006 

B  Food  Research  4  Action  Center.  3011 
I  Street  NW  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC 
20006 

A  Michael  M  Hash  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  No 
500,    Washington,    DC    30001 

B  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive    Chicago,   111    60611 

D     |6|     •3,708  01       E     |9)     ^139  34 

A  Lewis  B  Hastings,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Suite  aOO    Washington.  D  C    30006 

B  Motorola,  'nc  1778  K  Street  NW  Suite 
300,  Washington    DC    20006 

D     ( 6 )    •SOO       E     1 9 1    ^62  50 

A  Linda  Haverrte'd,  530  7ih  Street  SE  , 
Washington    DC    20003 

B  Friends  of  the  E^rth  530  7th  Street 
SE    Washington    DC  30003 

D    1 61    •880 

A  Bruce  R  Hawley,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  435  13th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  FederaMon  225 
Touhy  Avenue    Park  Ridge    111    60068 

D    i6l  •4,500       E    <9l   ^45 

A  Edward  D  HeTer-ian  Shannon  He'- 
fernan  M  seruan  A-  Ooren  Suite  1025  1878 
I  Street  NW     Washington    DC   30006 

B  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Oak  Brook,  III 

A     Edward   D    HefTernan  Shannon     HefTer- 

nan      Mo.srmat      At    Ooren  Sure     1025      1878 

I  Street    NW     Washington  DC    20006 

B     E    Street    Associates  Washington     DC 

D    (6,    »5,000 

A  Edward  D  HefTernan  Shar.nnn  HefTer- 
i.an  .Mosema,-,  A-  Ooren  Sol'e  1025,  1875 
I   Street    NW      Wa,shln^r'on     DC    20006 

H    Sta'd  of  AlBskH    Anchorage    .Maska 

D     I  6  >    14  782  75 

A     Hercules   Inc      910   Market    Street     Wil- 
mington, Del    19899 
E     (9i    •14385 

A  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr  1625  Maasa- 
chosetis  Avenue  NW  ,  No  605  Washington 
DC    20036 

B  TTie  Keefe  Co  i  for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co  i  1625  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No    505,  Washlnifton,  DC    30036 

D    (6)   •I  J50       E    (9)   •569  77, 

A    Ber-    Installs   H!-kman,  Jr      It25   Massa- 

chosetts    Ave.-iue    NW  ,   No,    505,    Washington 
DC    20038 
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B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  The  Cordage  Insll- 
tutei,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
5u5    Washington,  DC    30036 

D    (6)    »1,250 

A    Bert   Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr  ,    1635  Majea- 

chusetu  Avenue  NW  No  505,  Washington 
DC   20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  National  Coal  Con- 
sumer Alliance  I  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW  ,   No    505     Washington,   DC    20036 

D    (6i   JLaSO 

A  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr  ,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  ,  No  505,  Washington 
D  C    20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  Trans  World  Alr- 
imesi.  1625  .Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
505     Wa-shlngton     DC     30036 

D    (6,    t!,250       E    (9i   •196  48 

A  Dave  Hill  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D  C    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111    60068 

D    |6)    •3  375       E     .9)    (142 

A  E  Joseph  Hillings  PO  Box  44  Winter 
Park    Fla    32790 

B  Continental  Resources  Co  PO  Box  44. 
Winter   Park     Fla    32790 

E    (9|   •3,465  37 

A  Valerv  Hobbs  TRW  Inc  2010  M  Street 
NW     Suite  8(X),    Wa,shlngton     DC    20036 

B  TRW  In  23555  Euclid  Avenue  Cleve- 
.and    Ohio  44117 

D    I  6,    II.OCX) 

A  Charles  L  Hoebel  Carrier  Corporation. 
Suite  510.  1025  Connecticut  Avet.ue  NW  , 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Carrier  Corp  Carrier  Tower,  Box  4800. 
Svra'-nse    N  V    13221 

D    '6i   »3,3O0       E    (9)   •381  56. 

A  Lawren-e  S  Hoffhelmer,  3101  L  Street 
NW      Suite   8')6    Washington,    DC    20037 

B  Amerlra.n  Group  Practice  Association. 
20  .South  Q  :aker  l,ane    Alexandria,  Va    32314, 

D    |6|   •5,000       E    (9 1    •850 

A    Holiday  Inns    Inc  ,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn   38118 
E    (9,   •4,450 

A  Leonard  S  Homa,  11320  Rouen  Drive. 
Potomac    Md    20854 

B  American  Cong.'es.s  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping  210  Little  Falls  Street.  Falls 
Church    Va    22046 

D    I6|   •2.362  50       E    (9)   ^708  75 

A  Douglass  C  Horstman  1612  K  Street 
NW      .No     906,    Wa-shlhgton.    DC     20006 

B  Northern  Textile  Association,  211  Con- 
gress Street    Boston    Ma,s.s   02110 

D    I6|    »660       E    1.9)   ^202  50. 

A  John  F  Horty,  National  Council  of  Com- 
munity Hospitals  1735  I  Street  NW  Suite 
710   Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals, 1735  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  710,  Wash- 
ington, D  C   20006 

E.  (0)   ^2  022  40 

A    Hospital  Association  of  N  Y  S  ,  15  Com- 
puter  Drive    West    Albany,    N  Y     12205 
D    (6)   »183       E    i9)  •ISa 

A  Houger  Oarvey,  Schut)ert  Adams  it 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Suite 
850,  Washington,  D  C    20006 

B  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  .Massachusetts  Avenue  .NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

D    i6l  (1,932       E    (9|   •13  60 
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A  Houger,  Oaryey.  Schubert.  Adanu  & 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Ayenue  NW,,  Suite 
850,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  DC   30007, 

D    i6)  •5.324  98. 

A  Houger,  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,,  Suite 
850   Washington.  DC   20006 

B  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc  .  3416  lUh  Ave- 
nue SW  .  PO  Box  24868.  Seattle,  Wash, 
98134 

D    (6)  81.600 

A  Houger,  Oarvey.  Schubert,  Adams  A: 
Barer,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
850     Washington,   D  C     20006 

B  .Northwest  Food  Producers  Association, 
PO    Box    1976.   WoodlnvUle,   Wash    98072 

D     (6)    •13,615.      E     (9)    ^476  07. 

A  Houger.  Oarvey  Schubert,  Adams  A 
Barer  1919  Penrvsylvanla  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
850,    Washington,    D  C    20008 

B  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc,  1100 
OUve   Way,  Seattle,   Wash    98101, 

D     i6)    8310 

A  Houger,  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  & 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
850     Washington     DC     20006 

B  Tram  iTrarsportatlon  by  Rail  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Needs),  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  850,  Washington, 
D  C    20006 

E     i  9 1    »204  06 

A  Houger,  Oarvey,  Schubert.  Adams  & 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  NW  ,  Suite  850 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade 
4th  and  Battery  Building,  Suite  925.  Seattle 
Wash   98121 

D     (6)    »15,878       E     (9)    »1,741  23 

A  Houger  Oarvey  Schubert,  Adams  i 
Barer  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite 
850     Washlnuton     DC     20006 

B     C    W     Whitman,    SW    Spokane    Street 
and    Chelan    Avenue    SW  ,    on    West    Water- 
way,   Seattle     Wash  .    and    David    S     Updike 
1211    Falrvlew  Avenue  North,  Seattle,   Wash 
98109 

D       61    •I, 542 

ACT  Hoversten  209  West  63rd  Street, 
Western    Springs     111     60558 

B  National  Advertising  Co,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Argo  PO  ,  Bedford  Park,  111 
60501. 

A  Arthur  L  Howard,  1100  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20080 

B  Washington  Gas  Ught  Co,  1100  H 
Street    NW      Wa.shlngton,    DC     20080, 

A  Hovi-ell  Corp  .  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building   Houston,  Tex   77002 

A  Marvin  R  Hrubes,  United  Ft>od  and 
Commercial  Workers  International  Union, 
AFL  C!0  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Washlnt'Ujr: 
DC    20006 

B  United  Food  and  Commercial  Worker 
International  Union  AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street 
NW  ,    Washineton     DC    20006 

D     (6i    »2  355  78 

A  Royston  C  Hughes  1415  Sharps  Point 
Ruad,  Annapolis,  Md    21401 

B  Continental  Resources  Co,  PO  Box  44 
Winter    Park,    Fla    32790 

D     (6i    »4,000 

A  Gerard  F  Hurley,  National  Club  Associa- 
tion, 1625  I  Street  NW  ,  No  609,  Washington, 
DC   20006. 


B    National  Club  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  No    609,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
D     (6,    •l.OOO, 

A  Raymond  D  Hurley.  One  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  Corp,,  Flber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659, 

A  John  K  Iglehart,  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan,  Inc  ,  900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20006 

B    Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan.  Inc, 

D.    (6;    »8,000,     E,    (9)    •1,650, 

A  Ronald  K  Ikejlrl,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No,  204.  Washington,  DC    20036 

B  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Callf. 
94115 

D    (6)    •4.181,85.     E     (9)    »98  35 

A,  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturer  Association  Inc  ,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

D      (6)     •13.963  50       E      (9)     »13,963  50 

A  Independent  t.ocal  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, 1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D     (6)    »7,500       E     (9)    $7,500 

A  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers  200  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  303 -Room  23,  i«ew  York,  NY 
10017 

A     Interlake     Inc  ,   2015   Spring   Road,   Oak 
Brook,  111    60521 
E    (9)    tl2,484 

A  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  W^orkers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   D  C    20036, 

E     (9i    SI8,694  63. 

A  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  1125  :7th  Street  NW  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

E    (9 1    »7.975 

A  John  D  Isaacs  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washing- 
ton   DC    20002 

B  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  11  Beacon 
Street,  Boston  Mass   02108. 

D    (61    $4,089  90 


A  Jaeckle,  Flelschmann  i-  Mugel,  700 
Lllierty  Bank  Building    Buffalo,  N  Y    14202 

B  Samuel  Straoolng  Systems,  Ltd  ,  2620 
Dixie    Road     Mlsslssauga,    Ontario     Canada 

E     (91    $604  48 


A  Walter  K  Jaenlcke  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B  National  Forest  Products  Association 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton  D  C   20036 

D    (6)  »5,000      E    (9)  $466  70. 

A    John    T    Jarvls     900    15th    Street    N\^' 
Washington   D  C   20005 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  900 
15th   Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC    20O05, 

D    (6)   $1,087  50 

A  Herbert  N  Jasper  415  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washington,  DC   2OO02 

B  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington    D  C   20002. 

D    (61  $16,015  38 

A  Philip  F  Jehle,  Smith  Kline  Corp  .  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036 

B  Smith  Kline  Corp  ,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia   Pa    19101 

D    (6)  $160,      E,  (9)  ^20 


A  Norman  A  Jensvold  1800  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C   20036 

B  National  Rine  Association,  16O0  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW    Washington   D  C   20036 

D    (6)  »536 

A  Walter  W  John'  Organleatlon  of  Pro- 
fessional BSnployees  of  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Room  1414,  South  Bldg  , 
USDA,  Washington,  D  C   20260 

B  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  Room 
1414,  South  Agriculture  Bldg  ,  Washington 
D  C  20260 

D    (6)   •637. 

A  Calvin  P  Johnson,  1760  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  .Ameri- 
ca, Inc,  919  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY, 
332  S  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  and 
1750   K   Street   NW  ,   Washington,  DC 

A  David  Johnston  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C  20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington 
DC   20006 

A  Allan  R  Jones  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, Inc  ,  1616  P  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC   20036 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW    Washington   D  C   20036. 

D    i6)   $6,000       E    (9)  »847  45, 

A  Charlie  W  Jones,  Man-Made  F^.ber 
Producers  Association,  Inc  ,1150  17th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C   20036 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  .Association. 
Inc  ,  1150  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 
20036 

D    (6)  »400, 

A  Ernest  W  Jones,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington  D  C   20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

A    Elizabeth    Kaplan,    530    7th    Street    SE  . 

Washington,  D  C  20003 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  Seventh 
Street  SE  ,  Washington,  D  C.  20003 

D     (6)  $1,523.52 

A  Milton  M  Kaufmann  19102  Roman 
Way,   Galthersburg.   Md    20760 

B  The  Fund  for  Animals,  Inc.  140  West 
57th  Street    New  York,  NY'    10019 

D.    (6)   $3,000 

A  Robert  J  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  No  605,  Washington  D  C  20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co  i  ,  1625  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  No    505,  Washington,  D  C    20036 

D     i6i  $i,250 

A  Robert  J  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  No  505,  Washington,  D  C  20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for:  The  Cordage  Insti- 
tute i,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,.  No, 
505,  Washington,  D  C   20036 

D      (6i   $1,250       E     (9)  $275.49 

A  Robert  J  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  No  505,  Washington,  D  C  20036 

B  The  Keefe  Co  (for  Knoxvllle  Interna- 
tional Energy  Exposition  (KIEEli,  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  No  505,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036 

D    (6)  $1,250      E     (9)  $130,85. 

A  Vlckl  R  Keenan  5597  Seminary  Road. 
Apt    1907-S,  Palls  Church   Va  22041 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp,  1620  Eye  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  20006 

A  Jeannle  Keller  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center,  2011  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  700 
Washington,  D  C   20005. 
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B  rooti  Research  and  Action  Center  2011 
I   Street    NW  .   Suite   700.    WaBhlngion,    UC 

D.    (6)  13,64387       E     (9l  »38  6C. 

A  Earl  Kelly,  Paralyzed  Veteran*  of  Amer- 
ica. 4340  E«*t-We»l  Hljjhway  Suite  800 
Waahlngton.  D  C    20014 

B  PAralyzed  Veteraiui  uf  America.  4350 
EMt-West  Highway  Suite  WOO  Washington. 
D  C    20014 

D     |8)  MS.OOO 

A  William  F  Kennedy  C.eneral  Eiectrlc 
Co     Falrfleld.  Conn    0«431 

B  General  Electr.c  Co  .  Falrfleld.  Conn 
06431 

D    (6)   1275       E    i9)  »«00 

A  William  J  Kenney,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Wa.shlngton,    DC     20036 

B  Bay  Stale  Oaa  Co  .  120  Royall  Street 
Canton    Maas    02021 

D     (81     HSOO       E     (9)    »3.477.9a. 

A  Roberta  D  Klmba;;,  1957  E  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C    2tX)06 

B  The  Assoc.ated  Oeueral  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C   2000«. 

A  Jamea  L  Kimble  American  Insurance 
Association,  1035  Ciniiectlcut  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite    415     Wishlngton     DC     30038 

B  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Aven.ie  NW  .-^...tp  415  Wa.ifi- 
ington    DC    2003(5 

O    |8|  »310       E    i9)    (8 

A  Dean  King  National  Rura;  Letter  Car- 
rier.' .\ssoclatlon  1750  Pennavlvan.a  Avenue 
>rW     Wa.'^hlngton    DC   20006 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  .\jiSocla- 
tlon  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington.  DC    20006 

E    (91    fl08 

A.  John  M  Klnnatrd  American  Trucking 
Associations,  'nc  1616  P  Street  NW  Wash- 
Ing'oti    D  C    20036 

B  American  Trucitlng  Association.  Inc 
1616   P  Street   NW      Washington.   DC    20036 

D    |6)   110.000       E    (9)   $74 

A  Janle  A  Klnnev.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
!8th  Street  NW  Suite  408  Washington.  D  C 
30036 

B  Alden  Corrugated  Container  Corp  One 
Church  Street    New  Bedford    .Mass    20741 

O    (S)    1180 

A  Janle  A  Klin>v  Blum  A  Nash,  1015 
I8th  Street  NW  .  Suite  408.  Washington.  D  C 
30036 

B  J  A  J  Corrugated  Box  Corp  350  North 
Main  Street    Fall  River    Mass    02720. 

D    i6l    1180 

A  Janle  A  Klnnev  Blum  fc  Nash  1015 
18th  Street  NW  Sure  408  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Twin  Coa-sts  Newspaper  'nc  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Stre«t.  New 
York,  N  Y    10005 

D    (8)   1375       E    i9l  »3 

A  Peter  C  Klrbv  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  The  Wilderness  Sorletv  190i  Pennsv!- 
vanla  Avenue   NW     Washing-  m    DC    20006 

D     (6)    12  365  84       E     (9)    »98  75 

A  John  R  Kirk  BInirham  Dana  A  CJould 
100   Federal   Street     Bonton     Ma.«a    021  in 

B  The  First  National  Bank  of  Bo«ton  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston  Maaa  02110. 

A  Jeffrey  Klrs^h  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center.  2011  I  street  NW  ,  Suite  700 
Washington.  D  C  30004 


B  Fcx)d  Research  and  Action  Center  2011 
I  Street  NW  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC 
30006 

D     (6 1    1645  66       E     (9)    136  40 

A  Donald  R  Klrtley.  Herculee  Incorpo- 
rated. 910  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del 
19899 

B  Hercules  Incorporated  910  Market 
Street.  Wilmington   Del    19899. 

D     (6)    »625       E     (9)    75  50. 

A  Ralph  W  Kittle.  1620  I  Street  NW  No 
700    Washington    DC    200O6 

B  International  Paper  Co  R<.om  700  1620 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C   20006 

D     (6)    lieo       E     i9)    »37  50 

A  John  J  Klocko  III.  E  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  A  Co  17UI  I'enn.sylvanla  Avenue 
NW     SMlte   1120    WashlnKtun    DC    20006 

B  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemourn  A  Co  ,  1007 
Market    Street     Wilmington.    Del,    19898, 

E     (9i    1107, 

A  James  E  Kneale  Lockheed  Corp  2335 
South    Meade   .street     Arlington     Va    22202 

B  l^ckheed  Corp  .  PO  Box  551.  Burbank. 
Calif  91530 

D     (6i    »860      E     (9)    »93144. 

A  Keith  R  Knoblock  American  Mining 
Congress  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington 
D  C   30036 

B  American  Mining  Conpress  1100  Ring 
Building    Washington    DC    30036, 

I)     i6i    »3591       E     19)    11345 

A  Chris  Km  anagl  3233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW     Washington    DC   30007 

H  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Inc  3333  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW    Washington   DC   30007 

D     i6)    »3  344       E     (9)    Iftl. 

A.  Krlvlt  A  Krlvit    101   Duddlngton  Place 
SE  ,  Washington   DC  30003 
E    (91  »50 

A  Krlvlt  A  Krlvlt  im  Diiddlngton  Place 
SE    Washington   DC 

B  City  of  Compton  Calif  .  City  Hall 
Compton    Calif  90330 

A  Joseph  Kuchler  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  No 
500.  Washington    DC    20001 

B  American  Hosiltal  Assoclarlon  840 
North   Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111    60611 

D    >6i   »1  351  57 

A  Dan   Kuykendall    DK  Consultants    Inc  , 

PO  B<ix  40841    Washington    DC    20016 

B  Alpha  21   Corp     PO    Box  4605,  Midland. 

Tex  79701 

D  (6]    12,000 

A  Dan  Kuykendall  DK  Consultants.  Inc  . 
PO    Box   40»4!     Washington.   DC    20016 

B   Oroce.'v  Man\ifarturers  of  America    1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 
D    1 61   1650 

A  Dan  Kuykendall  DK  ConsulUnts,  Inc  . 
PO    Box  40841     Wa.shlngton    DC    20016 

B  -Southern  Furniture  .Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. PO  Box  2436  High  Point.  NC 
27261 

D    (6)    120.000 

A  Sandra  LaFevre.  Nationwide  Insurance 
Cos  A  AfBllates.  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
.\W     Washington    DC    20036 

B    Nationwide   Insurance  Cos    A   Afnilates 

1   Natlonwklp  Pia/a    Columbus    Ohio  43218 
D    (6i   »500 

A  Kenneth  A  Lazarus  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C    2no0fl 

B    Boettcher  A  Co     Denver,  Colo 
E    (9)  te35 


A  League  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  3197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard,  PO  Box  10110,  South  Lake 
lalioe    Calif    95  731 

D    (6)   17,980       E    (91   1847 

A  Robert  F  Lederer.  330  Southern  Build- 
ing   Wash.ngion    DC   20005 

H  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
23  J  Southern  Building.  Washington.  DC 
2U005 

A  Alan  Lee.  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union.  AFL-CIO,  1775 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20006 

B  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
I:Uernatlonal  Union.  AFL-CIO.  1775  K 
Street  NW     Washington.  D  C    20006 

D    (6i   »1.130  77 

A  l.ee  Toomey  A  Kent.  1200  18th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C    20036 

B  Towers,  Perrln.  Forster  A  Crosby.  Inc  . 
Crnter  Square  West.  1600  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa   19102 

A  leggett.  Lanier  A  Associates  400  North 
Capitol   Street     Washington    DC    20001 

B  Cilnu  Morena  Enterprises  Pu  Box  191. 
South  San  FrancLsco.  Calif  94080 

D     (6)  »3,000       E     |9)  1750. 

A  Robert  Lelbner.  American  Frozen  Food 
Institute.  I(yl9  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite  603    Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean    Va  22102 

A  Lelghton.  Conklln.  Lemov  A  Jacobs.  2033 
M  Street  NW  .  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC 
20036 

B  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P  O    Box  338    Palatine    111    60067 

A  Morris  J  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC   20036 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Aji-.erican  Railroad  Building.  Washington 
DC 

D     (6)  •2.000 

A  Morris  J  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC   20036 

B  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, Suite  701,  1050  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C   2003S 

D     (6i   »7  500 

A  B  P  Lewallen,  900  15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington   D  C   20005 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  900 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  20005 

D     i6i   11,48886       E     |9)  1417 

A  Lewis  Rice  Tucker,  Allen  A  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  Suite  1400.  St  Louis.  Mo 
63101 

B  The  St  Louis  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation. 510  Locust  Street  St  Louis.  Mo 
63101 

D     («)  1741  66       E     (9)  »5  19 

A  lewis  Rice  Tucker  Allen  A  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street.  Suite  1400.  St  Louis.  Mo 
63101 

B  Spectrum  Emergency  Care  Inc  ,  970  Ex- 
eciitlve  Parkway    St   L'nils   Mo   '^SMl 

D     16 1  »6  030       E     i9)  »864  46 

A  Kathleen  M  Llnehan.  Oulf  Oil  Corp  , 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No  700.  Wash- 
ington, D  C    20036 

B  Gulf  OH  Corp.  PO  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh   Pa    15230 

D    i6i   §230       E    (91  •67  71 

A  Linton  Mields  Re'sler  A  Cottone.  Inc, 
1015  18th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton   D  C    20036 

B  Am*5as,sador  Bridge  Co  .  P  O  Box  447. 
Detroit.  Mich    48233. 

D    (61    11.431 
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A  Charles  B  Llpsen,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza. 
SW    Suite  4100.  Washington.  DC    20024 

B  Cramer  and  Llpsen.  475  LEnfant  Plaza. 
SW  Suite  4100,  Washington,  DC  20024  (for 
National  Constructors  Association,  1101  15lh 
Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20005). 

A  Charles  B  Upaen.  476  LEnfant  Plaza. 
SW    Washington    D  C   30034 

B  Hoffman.  Hendry.  Stcner.  Sims  A 
aawlckl.  315  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlando, 
na  33801  (for  Olobal  Exploration  A  Develop- 
ment Corp.  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland 
Fla,  33801), 

A  Robert  R  Locklln,  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC    30006 

B  California  Savings  A  Loan  League,  9800 
S  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90045 

D    (6)   17,500 

A  Nlra  Hardon  Long,  Smothers,  Douple. 
Gayton  A  Long,  1800  M  Street  NW ,  Suite 
880  South.    Washington.   DC    30036 

B  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
00013 

D    (6i   t5,635 

A.  Timothy  B  Lovaln,  New  Directions, 
305  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  ,  Washington. 
DC   30003 

B   New  Directions,  305  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE      Washington,   DC    20002 
D     (61    15.499  96 

A      Suellen     Lowry.      National      Abortion 
Rights  Action   League.   825   15th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20005 

B  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  825  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D  C    20005 

D    (6)   »4. 12386. 

A  Barbara  A  Ludden.  1435  O  Street  NW  . 
Suite  935.  Washington    DC    20005 

B  American  National  Standards  Institute, 
Inc     1430  Broadway    New  York.  NY    10018 

E    (9)    »14375 

A  Christian  J  Lund.  1125  15th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC   20005 

B  United  Technologies  Corp  ,  United  Tech- 
nologies Building.  Hartford  Conn  06101;  1126 
15th  Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC    20005 

D     (6)    •12.324       E     (9)    (20  85 

A  Peter  Luxemburger  3416  Oarfleld  Street 
NW     Washlnrton     DC    20O07 

B  Alas>'a  Coalition  530  Seventh  Street 
SK    Washington,  D  C  20003 

D    (6i   •963  72 

A  Timothy  Lynch.  American  Natural  Re- 
sources System  1899  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  500 
Washington   D  C   20036 

B  American  Natural  Service  Co  .  One 
Woodwood  Avenue    Detroit.  Mich    48226. 

D    (6)  •1.500 

A  Samuel  A  Mabrv.  Hercules,  Inc  .  1800 
K  Street    NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006 

B  Hercules  Inc  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington  Del    19899 

D    '6)  »4.166      E    (9)  »1,«93  30 

A  Richard  E  Mallory.  11228  Chestnut 
Orove  Souare    Apt    232    Reston.  Va    22090 

B  California  Westslde  Farmers  1060  Ful- 
ton Mall    Suite  1115   Fresno.  Calif   93721. 

D    (6)  •4.406.25       E    (9)  ^1.790  28. 

A  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
inc  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
20036 

B.  (9)  ^550 

A  Manatt.  Phelos.  Rothenberg  A  Tunney. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  200 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C   20036 

B  Elks  Hills  Refiners 

D    (6i  •l.SOO 


A.  Milton  C  Mapea,  Jr  ,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign.  1635  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite 
726.  Washington.  DC   20006. 

B  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign,  1625 
I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  726,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D   (6)  »1,600. 

A  John  V  Maraney,  334  East  Capitol  Street 
NE  .  Washington,  D  C  20003 

B  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 324  Elast  Capitol  Street,  Washington. 
DC   30003, 

A  Donald  N  Martin,  Donald  N  Martin  A 
Co .  Inc  ,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY    10022 

A  James  P  Martin,  60  East  42d  Street, 
Room  3510,  New  York,  NY.   10165 

B  General  Contractors  Association  of  New 
York.  Inc  .  Room  3510.  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y   10165 

D    (6}  »154      E    (9)  tl23  43 

A  Larry  K.  Martin,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc  .  1150  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20036 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C  20036 

D    (6)  HSO 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
No   520.  Washington.  DC   20006 

B  American  Japanese-Trade  Committee. 
No  620.  900  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC    20006. 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  900  1 7th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  520.  Washington    DC    20006 

B  Japan  Binocular  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 46-8  Ohyama-Kanal-Cho.  Itabashl-Ku. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

D    (6)   »500. 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
No   520.  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B  Nisei  Lobby.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20006 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  520.  Washington.  DC    20006 

B    Toyota  Motor  Sales.  OS  A  .  Inc  .  1899  L 
Street    NW  .    Suite    703.    Washington,    DC 
20036 

D    (6)  ^760 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,   W'dShlngton,   DC    20006 

B  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. PO   Box  848.  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621 

D    (6)    »500. 

A  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC    20001. 

B  United  Food  A  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union 

D     (6)    •13.19234.      E    (6)    •165,43. 

A  H  Wesley  McAden.  1707  L  Street  NW  , 
Suite  650    W'ashlngton    DC    20036 

B  J  G  Boswell  Co  .  Inc  .  333  South  Hope 
Street    Los  Angeles.  Calif  90017. 

D,    (6)    •7.500,      E,    (9)    $2,290. 

A  McCandless  A  Barrett,  1707  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC   20006. 

B  Fnergy  Consumers  A  Producers  Associa- 
tion   relroieum  Plaza   Seminole   Okla   74868 

D     (6 1    $3,840       E     (9)    ^103  79, 

A   McCandless  A  Barrett.  1707  H  Street  NW 
No    1005    Washington.   DC    20O06 

B  TTansamerIca  Insurance  Corp  of  Cali- 
fornia. Occidental  Center.  Hill  A  Olive  at 
12th  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif   90015. 

D.  |6)   •13.498. 

A  Sean  A  McCarthy.  8003  Westpark  Drive 
McLean    Vb    22102 

B     Satellite   Business   Systems.    8003    West- 
park   Drl\e,  McLean.   Va    22102 
D     (6)    »1.600       E,    (9)    •30,89 


A  Nancy  Flfleld  McConnell.  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20036 

H  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  1346 
Connectitul  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

D.  (6)  •4,000. 

A.  James  W  McDade  McE>ade  A  Lee  1130 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    20036 

B  Stewart  Capita!  Corp  485  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N  Y   10022 

A  John  E.  McGlll.  Alascom  Inc  649  East 
36th  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502 

B  Alascom.  Inc  ,  949  East  36th  Avenue 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502 

D.    (6)    »1, 163.46.     E,    (Qj    •538.11, 

A  Gregory  E  McGowan,  Firestone  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  915 
Washington    DC   20006 

B  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co  1200  Fire- 
stone Parkway,  Akron    Ohio  44317. 

D.    (6)    $3,500      E    (9)    •780  52 

A  Walter  P.  McHugh.  American  Hospital 
Aasoclatlon.  444  Norf-  Capitol  Street  NW  , 
No    500.   Washington,  DC    20001 

B  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drlvt,  Chicago    111    60611 

D,    (6)    »1,753  14, 

A  Gall  H  McLarnon  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
02110 

B  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mast,,  02110 

A,  Oall  H  McLarnon  First  National  Bos- 
ton Corp,.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston  Mass 
02110, 

B  First  National  Boston  Corp  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass  02110 

A  James  D  McMillan  Exxon  Corp  189S  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D C 
20036 

B  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  NY 

A.  Oeorge  O  Mead.  Ajnerlcan  Trucking 
Associations  Inc  .  1616  P  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC    20036 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1616   P  Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC    2003S 

D.   (6)    »6,000.     E.    (9)    •274.84. 

A  Francis  X  Meaney.  1  Center  Plaza 
Boston,  Mass  02108;  and  1015  15lh  Street 
NW  .   Washington.   DC    20005 

B  Mlntz.  Levin.  Cohn  Glovsky  A  Popeo 
1  Center  Plaza  Boston  Mass  02108  and  1015 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C  20O06 
(For  Claremont  Company.  Inc  908  Pur- 
chase Street  PO  Box  E-8I4  New  Bedford 
Mass    02742  ) 

A.  Francis  X  Meaney  1  Center  Plaza, 
Boston.  Mass  02108  and  1015  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC    20005 

B.  Mlntz  Levin  Cohn  Glovsky  A  Popeo. 
1  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass  02108  and  1015 
15th  Street  NW,,  Watr.lngton,  DC  20005 
(For  Goldman,  Sachs  A  Co  ,  56  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  NY.   J 0004  ) 

A     Francis    X     Meaney,    1    Center  Plaza, 

Boston.  Mass  02108  anj  1015  15th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington.    DC     20005. 

B  Mlntz.  Levin  Cohn  Glovsky  A  Popeo, 
!  Center  Plaza   Boston,  Mass   02108  and  1015 

;5th    Street    NW  ,    Washington     DC  200O5 

.For  Refuse  Fuels  Inc  PO  Box  83  Brad- 
ford  Mas3   08130  ) 

A  Francis  X  Meaney  1  Center  Plaza 
Boston  -Mass  02108  and  1015  15th  Street 
NW  ,    Washington,    DC     20005 

B  Mlntz  Levin  Cohn  Glovsky  A  Popeo 
1  Center  Plaza  Boston,  Mass  02108  and  1015 
15th    Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC     20005 
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I  PVir       Se^'urltles     Indii/itry     AiMxiat!  m      20 
Broad  Street    Ne*    Y...ii.  N  Y     liii-X,)5  i 

A  Nanlne  Melltlejtihn,  !9;25  !,  sircf  NVV, 
Wasrungton      DC      200.\ti 

H  Amerl.aii  F'l-deratioii  if  st.i-c  r. •.:.■.■ 
and  MunlclpaS  Kn.pUi,i-i'  At!  i.  It  >  :'_,-  ! 
Street    NW  ,    Wa.shiii^:i..n     DC     J.m.lrt 

D     i8)     J7.i>Wy  UB       K     (tfl    »151    ;8 

A  C  harles  L  Menu.  Naliimal  Rural  Letter 
Carriers  AjviorlatUMi  17^o  I'e.insylvanla 
Aieiiue    NW      VVa.-,;:;:.^'    M     [)  C 

B  Natu  nal  Rural  Ir'.'er  Curriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Peir.syl\an:a  A\f:i\ie  .NW,  Wa.-.h- 
Ington.  D  C 

D     (til     $9,854  111)       K     .9  I     »JOa 

A  la:  ',  ;i  K  MetaKi>a  IBOO  Rhode  Island 
Ave:.ue    NW      Washlnj^ton.    DC     200J6 

H  N.i'i  nai  Rule  Asjoclatlon.  18^0  Rhode 
IsU:.<l   Avin  le  NW     Washington.  D.C.  3UUJ6 

D    ,  'I ,  »a5(.i 

A  Millrr  &  Chevalier  17ikj  Ten-isylvanla 
Avenue  NW     Waahlngton.  D  C    20006 

B  I.:i'..  n  Industries.  .  nc  ,  360  North  Cres- 
ren'    Drive    Beverly    Hills.   Calif    90310. 

D     1 6)    |;j..',91  35      E     (9)    $60 

A  Kirk  Miller  .American  Fariii  Bureau 
Federation.  435  13th  Stree'  NW  \v  ashinglon 
DC    20004 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  325 
Touhy  Avenue.   Park  Ridge.  Ill    60068 

D     i8)    $;  458 

A  Mmerali  F.xpl  ratK.n  Coalition.  Inc  .  790 
West     le:  nevse."    Aeiuie.    Suite    103.   Denver 

Coll)     8n.>2;) 

D     (6^    $44  716  50       E     i  i)  i    »2  .I,i7  23 

A  Charles  w  Mi;,  heii  -Jtii.  1  Schenley  Road. 
Baltimore,  Md    2  121') 

B  Wills  <t  Associates  Ini-  i  ror  Amerlrans 
for  Alaska)  Suite  903,  ,16  South  Charles 
Street    Baltimore    M    21201 

A     rvmai  1    Cra;^-    Ml'.  >-,,.;;      jQoi     p    Street. 
ArLhora^-e    Als.ska  I'lso;  a-.d  MO  A  Street  NE 
Wa5h!!i^-;,>n     I)  i  ■     2-(xj2 

B  Ala.ika  Federation  of  Natives,  1577  C 
Street     Suite  ,104     Aiirhrrafe    Ala.-Jkn' 39501 

D     i6,    $9,000       E       (li    $9;)fi  74 

A     Kurt   Mnhsv     1957   f;  Srr-'e-    NW      Was' 
ington    D  C    2000H 

B  Th«  Assorta-pd  Oe:'.».'ii'  C,"\"a,-  -^  f 
An^nra,  1.57  E. street  NW     VS  a,snin^ton,  DC. 

A     Christopher  Monek     1987  E  Street  NW 
Washing'. ,11    DC    2o00rt 

B  The  Assoria-ed  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Stree-  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

A  Joy  E  Moore  National  A.s.'soru-v ,..  ,f 
Realtors  925  15rh  street  \W  'A',.^>  ■  ■■  ' 
DC    20005  ■  "•        ■ 

B  National  As.,o.larinn  of  Realtors  925 
15th  street  NW     Washington    DC    20005 

D     '  6  I    $  1  750       E     ,  9  ,    »360  26 

A  John  Morgan  rommunlra'.lons  Workers 
0f^Am^.l925KS.eetNW,Wa.h.ng^:::' 

fy'-VT^,"'""'-"'-'""'    "^"'^"^    "^    Anieri.a 

D    ?«      a/vT-^     ^^■■'^'"K-'"''    U<-2000-; 
D     ( 6 )    8875       E     , 9 i    |fl  35 

NW.  Washington    DC    20039 

B      Evans     Prodi's     <•>>       •■)•     o 

Salmon  Stree'    PO    Box  39"> '  f"  '  •  /  ^^'^'''" 
97208  '  "-^   "ox  3925,  P  .rtland,  Oreg 

D    Id)    $750 


£i     SfHlety    of    Real    E.state    .Ajiprai.sers     R45 
N    r'ti    M:    (ii<,i:,   A.fi.iic    Chicago.  Ill    fJoC  1 1 
D      6     IJ  4iMi       t     ,  J)   $11  354 

A     J.\n!i-,    A     Morrill     925    IS'.h   Street   NW 
W,L^^:I.^;lon.  DC    20005 

1!     N,»;    nal    Association    of    Realtors     925 
15:h  street  NW     Washington    DC   20005 

D.    (61    $834       E     (0)    $18010 


A  .s.,1  Mo.sher  Crovkii  Zellerbach,  1C60  I. 
S"ee'     NW  .     Suite     2:'-      Wishlnglon      DC 

aooie 

B  Crown  Zellerbach  1  B  i^h  street  San 
Fraiul&co    Calif    94119 

A  J<.hn  J  Motley.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  49)  I  l-i.taj.:  I'Iu.m 
East  SW     Washington.  D  C    J0O24 

B.       National     Federa'.  f  iMlrperidcnt 

Business.  490  L  Enl.mt  ria.a  E.i- ■  5'\\  S.iile 
3206.  Washington    DC    20024 

D.    ( 6 1    $3  250       £  I  9  )    $300 

\  <  hr;-'  phc  M  Mould.  National  Board 
of  VMCAi.  17.'^  K  ^"eet  NW  Sure  40fl 
Waahlnifton.  D  c   j  hm.*; 

B  National  BoarJ  >  f  Yl.u;.^•  Mei.  s  Chris- 
tian Associations.  391  Broads. i,  Ne*  York, 
NY    10007 

D    (6)   8M0, 

A     K.-xren     M;;:h:i  ;',er      '.'a':    nil     Abortion 
Rls'h's   Action    I.e.i^-    ,•     8,-.    :'.;.    street    NW 
W,i^:   .■.:,•'■  :,     DC     _0o0,s 

H  Na'i  li.i:  «,'..-•  !-,  Rights  Action  Lea>;iie 
825   15tn  ST.V    NW     Washington.  DC    2"00,"> 

D     (6)    $34 'i  1 

A    William  T    Murphv    .Ir     A.'iieri.  an   Na- - 
ural    Resources   System,    ISj-'    I     s'reet    .v.v 
Suite  500,  Washlnfton,  DC    20i   i-i 

B  American  Natural  Service  C-  .  One 
Woxlward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich    48336 

D    16)  $3,500 

A  Rosemary  OrlfHn  Murra\  lao*  K  Street 
NW     Suite  900.  Washington    li  <      2  1006 

B  Pan  American  World  A.r*a-,  ^  Inc. 
Suite  'too  :hoo  k  S'reet  ,NW  Washington, 
D  C   20(X  If 

D    it>)  $:>2:      h       •     I4.'i  1  C) 

A  Bernard  Nash  Bium  A:  Nash,  1015  18tn 
Street    NW      Wa-shlngton,  DC    30036 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  3135  Eastern  Turn- 
pike. Building  WS  33.  Falrtteld.  Conn    06431 

D     161   $687  35       E     i9i  $4 

A  Bernard  Nash  Blum  A:  .Nash  1015  18th 
Street.  No    408.   Washington.  DC    30036 

B  Merck  «t  Co  ,  Inc  ,  PO  Box  3000.  Rah- 
way,  N  J.  07015 

D     (6)  $3,468.75       E     .9i   J121  50 

A    Raymond  Nathan.  4242  K.iM   \<.c"  Hlgh- 

•J.SV    r-hr   V  Case    Md    2o015 

11  \::,-'  .i.  Kthical  cm  ti.  2  West  64th 
^trce;     Ni  A    Y.,rk.   NY     10033 

D.   (6)   $555      E    (9)   $570.38. 

A    National  Abortion  Rights  Action  LeagvM, 
825  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC    3000S. 
D.    (6)  8303,858      E    (9)  «31,669  68 

A  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Pejple,  17^-0  Broadway  New 
York,  NY   10019 

D    16)    858.700.     E    (9)    $56,911. 

A  National  Association  for  Humkn*  Leg- 
islation. Inc.  PO  Box  11675.  St  PetArsburg. 
Fla   33733 

D     (6)   $207  84       K     -9,   J290  Ti 


A     R<,hert    E    Mori,,,   s..ci.t: 
Appraisers     2'ioo    Virktmi. 


'f  Real    E,s 


A    National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chll- 

■>•«>      (Iren     200    South    Tryon    Street.    Suite    1500. 

9"1    Waa.-iington   DC^20m7    ■''"'"'    ^'^'      '''"       '^-arlotte.  N  C   28303 

E     (9)   $2  000 


A  Nttiional  Av.oclatlon  of  latino  Elected 
A:  Appointed  omclals,  Inc,  23t;  Massachu- 
setts A\eiuie  NE  ,  Suite  603.  Washington  DC 
2O0O2 

D     It)   $8  480       E     (9)$16,8JJ57 

A  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengsri.  417  Ni-a  Jersey  .^\e:i;ie  SE  Wavh- 
ingion.  D  <     2  0  J 

D     (6)    $40.388  7'.       K     -9,    |1 9  tJ8C  52 


A.  Nitio.-ial  A  .     .   ..1., 
1753  K  Street   NW      Wa 
E    |9)   $2,861  H2 


'  Re- a::  Dr  jgglsts, 
■  i'.'::.     DC    2U006 


A  National  B-ard  .:  \  .i^^  Me:,  s  Chris- 
tUli  Associations,  291  H:  aj^a,  N  e  *■  York, 
N  Y    J0007 

I)     16)    $11.669650       E       9i     J14  74824 

.A       National     Clean      Air     Coalition,     530 
Seventh  Street   SE  ,   Washington,  DC    30003 
D    (6)  $i0.      E    |9)  $724 

A    National  Club  A-.>cxiatlon.  1625  I  Street 
NW      No     609.    Washington.    DC     30006 
E    i9)   $1,500 

A  National  Coal  Association  Coal  B  1  Id- 
lag   Washington.  DC  3003») 

D.     16)    $1383.077  09.      E     i9l     $,)iB45  46 

A.  National  Coalition  to  Ba:,  Haid^-  mv 
100  Maryland  Avenue  .NE  Washington  DC 
20003 

D       Ci     $4  5  '.v>0       E       9.     $-52  038 


A    Natioital  Consunip.-  (■  .:.,h 
1000     16th    Street     NW       w. 

2.1036 

E     (9  I    $3  5'» 


e  As^.^-latlon, 
li  n»:    .:.      DC 


A  National  Council  for  Japanese  American 
Redrei.i,  92")  Wesi  Diver, ev  Parnuav  Chicago, 
III. 

D     (6)    $909  05       E       9i     1160  94 

.A  Naii.na;  E.'npl  ■.  ce  Benen'^  !n-s;ltjte 
515  National  Pre  .s  Bi,.d:.j;  Wa^.Mi.gton, 
DC    20015 

D     '6)    $750 

A  National  Federation  of  IJcensed  Prac- 
♦ical  Nurses  Inc  888  -Seventh  Avenue  18th 
Floor,  New  York    NY'    10019 

D.  (6)  $1  770       E    i9)  $!.770 

A  National  Ori^anlzatlon  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Li!* 5  2317  M  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C  20037 

A    Na'i    nal  Peace  Academv  Campaign    1825 

I    .s-reot    .NW      Suite    726     Washington,    DC 
20006 

D    (6  .   tl!  451   10       F    (9  1  $11,913  60 

A  Natlo'.al  Rifle  A.s,sf.clatlon  of  America 
1600  Rhode  I.sland  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
D  C   20036 

D    (6)  $10  2,S0       E    (9  >   $70  516 

A,  National  R:ral  le'ter  Carriers'  As.socla- 
tlon.  1750  Prnn-i'.'vanla  .f.enue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (61  $5,C.2       E    (9)   $7  870. 

A    National   Solid   Was'e^  Management  As- 

••-.cnMon       '120     Con'.ectlcu'     Avenue     NW,, 
Suite  930.  Washington    DC    2003? 

A  Nnttonal  T^rpnyer^  Legal  Fund  777  14th 
ST<.et  NW  Suite  23fi  Washlng'on  DC 
20005 

B.  r9i  »5  000 

A  National  Tour  Broker"!  Assorlft'lnn  Tnc  , 
120  Kentvickv  Avenue    Lexington    Kv    40502 

A  NiVural  Gas  S  ipolv  Association  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  N'W  No  .S05  Wa.«hlng- 
ton,  DC. 

D    f6l   »:8  4:^7  25       E    (9i   $5,713,28 
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A  Frances  E  Neely.  245  Second  Street  NE  , 
Wa'^hmgton.  D  C   20002 

B  mends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation 245  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington, 
U  C   20002 

D    i6l   $4  187 

A  Gordon  E  Nelson.  12005  Mllstream 
Drve    Bowie    Md    20715 

B  Farm  Water  Alliance,  1707  L  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20036 

D      6i  $18,000       E    (9)   $1,213  96 

.K       New      Directions,      305      Ma^sachu.setts 
Avenue  NE     Washington,  D  C   20002 
D      6i   $35,311  32      E  ( 9)  $5,891  96, 

A  Charles  M  Noone,  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
East.  Suite  3306    Washington    DC    20024 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Corp  618  Washington  Buiidm^; 
Washington    DC   20005 

D    (6)   $1,500       E    i9i    $488  25. 

A     Norfolk    and    Western    Railway    Co  .    8 
North   Jefferson   Street,   Roanoke.   'Va    24042 
E    i9)  $2,529  31 

A  Julia  J  Norrell.  1828  L  Street  NW  .  Suite 
201    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Tl.e  Business  Roundtab'.e.  200  Park 
A.ti.ue  New  York.  N  Y  10166  and  1828  I. 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20036 

D    ifil   $1,000       E    i9)   $40 

A  Mary  E  Oakes  Hercules  Inc  .  1800  K 
Stree;  NW     Washington    D  C    20006 

B  Hercules  Inc  .  910  Market  Street  'V^'ll- 
mlnKton    Del    19899 

D    <6l   $65       E    (9)  $328  37 

A  Dallln  H  Oaks  Brlgham  Y'oung  Unlver- 
Mt\    Provo,  Utah  84602 

B  Brlgham  Young  University  Provo  Utah 
81602 

E    '9)  $50 

A  Richard  O-Brecht,  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
Wahlngton,  D  C    20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America      1957    E    Street    NW  ,    Washington. 

D  C    20006 

A  Austin  P  Olney  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  No  1100,  Washington  DC 
20510 

B  LeBoeuf  Lamb  I.elbv  A-  MacRae  13,13 
Ne  A  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  No  1100,  Wa-sh- 
ingl:  n,  DC    20036 

A     Van    R     Ol.sen     1156    15;h    Street    NW 
Suite  1019Waslilngton    DC    20005 

B  United  States  Beet  Sugar  .Association 
1156  I5th  Street  NW  .  Suite  1019,  Washing- 
ton  D  C   20005 

A  William  J  Olwell,  United  Food  A-  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

B  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
li.ternatlonal  Union  AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street 
NW     Washington    DC    20006 

D    (6)   $4,003  13 

A  Organization  for  the  Protection  A  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Telephone  Cos,  1104 
Oarv  Court    Wheaton,  III    60187, 

E    i9)  $20,905  41 

A  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  Room 
1414  South  Building,  USDA,  Washington. 
D  C 

D     i6)    $1,635  88       E     f9i    $833  50 

A  Robert  H  Overmyer,  818  C  Street  SE  . 
Washington,  DC.  30003, 


B    Committee   for  Humane  Legislation,   11 
West  60th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10023 
D    (6  I  $5,000 

A.  J    Allen  Overton.  Jr  .  American  Mining 

Congress.  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
H. Hiding,  Washington,  DC   20036 

D    (6)  $594  68       E    (9)  $36 

A  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference. 
Committee.  1151  Valley  Mall  Parkway.  £»6t 
Wenatchee    Wash    98801 

D     i6)    $18,799,      E     (9)    $29,04132. 


A     Pepper     Hamllto.-i    &    Scheelz     1776    F 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 
B     Hams   Corp  .    Melbourne,   Fla    32919 
D    i6)   $2,803  75 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheetr  1776  T 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
1750  K  Street  NW     Washington    DC    30006 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1778  F 
Street    NW      Washington     DC     20006 

B  Russian  Travel  Bureau.  30  East  teth 
Street   New  York.  NY   10017. 

D    |6)    $1,457.50. 


A     Steven    Parcells.    5308    Wlllard    Avenue,  A    Pepper,    Hamilton    4    Scheetz     1776    F 

Chevy    Chase     Md     30015  Street  .NW,  Washington.  D  C   20006 

B   Save  the  T^U  Ora.ss    Inc    4101  West  54Lb  B    Sun  Shlpoulldmg  i  Dry  Do;k  Co     Foot 

Terrace    ShavMiee   Mission    Kans  of  Morton  Avenue    Chester.  Pa    19013 

U     i6)    $1,500       E.    19/    $300  D     (6)    $5,417  75       E     i9i    $630.26 


A  Sara  Lynn  Parker  Pood  Research  &  Ac- 
tion Center  2011  I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  700. 
Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Pood  Research  &  Action  Center  2C11  I 
Street  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington  DC 
20O08, 

D     'Ci    $339  76       E     (9)    $6  10. 

A    Renee  Parsons    530  Seventh  Street   SE  , 

Washington,  D  C    20O03 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth  630  Seventh  Etreet 
SE  ,    Washington,   D  C.   20003 

U     16)    $2,145. 

A  Pat  ton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW  .    Washington.    DC     20037 

B  New  Process  Co,  220  Hickory  3treet. 
Warren.   Pa    15366. 

D     i6|    $2,000 

A  Patton  Boggs  &  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW,    Washington.    DC     20037 

B  Reader  s  Digest  Association.  Inc  ,  Pleas- 
antvllle.  N  Y    10570. 

D    (6)   $2,000 

A  Peabody  Rlvlin  Lambert*  Meyers  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Michigan  Knife  Co  .  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street     Big   Rapids.   Mich    49307. 

D    f6i  $1,010       E    (9)  $10 

A  Law  Offices  of  Jack  Pearce  Suite  1200 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Wa-shlngton  DC 
20036 

B  California  Svnfuels  Research  Corp  , 
Torrance    Calif    90503. 

E      9)   $5  456  20 

A  Pension  Rights  Center,  1346  Connect- 
icut  Aven.ie  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20036 

E    (9)  $1,00091. 

A  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheet?,  1776  F 
S-reet   NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Alcalde  Henderson  &  OBannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  1204  Rosslyn,  'Va. 
22209 

A  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Amatex  Corp  ,  1032  Stanbrldge  Street 
Box  228    Norr.stown,  Pa    19404. 

D    i6)   $1500- 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  *:  Scheetz  1776  F 
Stree-    NW      Washington     DC    20006 

B    Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute.  PO 

B-.\5S3!    Chicago    111    60680 
D     '6i    $1025 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  &  Scheetz  1776  F 
Street,    Washington,     DC     20006 

B  Boise  Redevelopment  Agency  Boise. 
Idaho  83701 

D    (6)    $1,960. 


A  Pepper,  Hamilton  4  Scheetz  1776  F 
Street    NW      Washington.    DC     20006 

B  Tram  .  Transportatlor.  by  Rail  for  Ag- 
riculture k  Industrial  Needs;  ,  No  200.  1776  F 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C    20006 

A     Pepper,    Hamilton    St    Scheetz.    1776    F 

Street    .NW      Washington     DC     20O06 

B  US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  DC. 
20036 

A  Pepper  Hamilton  4:  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Western  Union  Corp  l  Lake  Street 
Upper    Saddle    River    N  J 

D    i6i   $1,085. 

A  Barbara  K  Pequet,  1921  Kalorama  Road 
.NW  ,  No    103,  Washington,  DC    20009 

B  .National  Consumers  League  1522  K 
Street  N'W,  Suite  406  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    (6;  $200       E    l9l  $30 

A  Perlto  Duerk.  Carlson  k  Pinco.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  .NW  ,  Suite  400,  ■Wash- 
ington   D  C    20036 

B  Society  of  Real  Estate  Aprraisers  645 
.North  Michigan  Avenue    Chicago,  IV.    60611 

D     i6)    $3,920       E      9      $177  70 

A  John  Joseph  Pesch  1701  North  Fort 
Mver   Drive.   No     1208    Arllrgtor.     Va    22209 

B  Northrop  Corp  ,  170;  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,   No     1208,   Arlington    Va    22209 

A  Harold  Peterson,  715  CarglU  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minn    55402 

B  National  RE  A  Telenho.ne  Association 
715  CargUl  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
55402 

D     (6      $1,500       E     .9'    $228  38 

A  Mark  W  A  Phillips  507  Second  Stree; 
NE  ,  Washington    DC   20002 

B  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,   Warm  Springs    Oreg    97761. 

D    (6)    $10 

A  Phillips.  Nlzer.  Benjamin,  Krlm.  &  Bal- 
lon    40    West    57th    Street     New    Y'ork,    NY* 

1 00 1 9 

B  American  Bobst  Holdings  Tnc  146  Har- 
rison Avenue    Roseland    N  J 

D     (6'    $1  433  75       E     i9i    $79  09 

A  Wllhr-lm  Plcl'ens  1600  R*-.ode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Wss^lnston    DC    200036 

B  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1690  Rho-'e  Island  .Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20036 

D    >  6 1   $850       E    . 9  I   $80  53 

A  Plerson  Ball  A-  Dowtl  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Was*-lnetor    DC    20036 

B  Satellite  Business  Svstems  8003  West- 
park  Drive    McLean,  Va   22101 

D    (6)   $2,500, 
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A     Ronald    L     PlB«»er     Blum   A    Nash.    1015 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Sulla  408.  Waihlnglon.  DC 
30030 

B  Twin  Co»»U  Newspaper  Iiic  .  The 
Journal  of  Commerce.  110  Wail  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y    10008 

D     (6)    (l.OOO       E     i9l    16 

A  Ronald  Pollack,  rood  Research  A  Action 
Center.  SOU  I  Street  I^W  ,  Suite  700.  Wash- 
InRton    D  C    3000ti 

B  Pood  Research  &  Action  Center  2011 
I  Street  NW  ,  Suite  700.  Washington  DC 
2000« 

D    i8)   »3  192  Oa       E    .9  1    123  35 

A  Nathaniel  Polster  3128  Wyomlnn  Ave- 
nue. Washington    D  C 

B  American  Cancer  a<irlety  Inc  777  Ttiird 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y  10017  Research  T'> 
Prevent  Blindness  Inc  598  Madl»«jn  Avenue 
New  Vnrk    N  Y    10O22 

D     Ifl)    •4,13S      E    i9)    *l.Be2  13 

A     Rafe    Pomerance     530    7th    Street    SE 
Washington     DC     20003 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth  Inc  530  7th  Street 
SE     Washington    D  C    20003 

D    (9)    »3  198  40 

A  Robert  r  Pontzer  I*ar  SlPRler  Inr 
1911  Jefferson  Davl.i  Highway  ,s-,r.te  liT<i2 
Arlington    Va    23202 

B  Lear  Slegler  Inc  3171  .So  uh  Bundy 
DrUe    Santa  Monica    Calif    90406 

E    (9)  840  80 

A     Population   Resource  Center    922  Third 
Avenue    New  York    NY    10017 
D    18)  84  453      E    i9)  13  179 

A  William  n  Prendergast  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  I'nlted  States  Inc  HOOPe-ir.- 
sylvanla    Building     Washington     DC     20004 

B  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  I'nl'ed 
States,  Inc  !  )(X)  F'ennsV. vania  Building. 
Washington    DC    200<H 

D    !9l   11  750      E    i9i  1385  25 

A  Preston  Thorgrlmson  Ellis  A-  Hoiman 
1778  O  Street  NW  Suite  500  Washington 
DC    20009 

B  Seattle  Tru>i*  A-  Savings  Bank  R04  Sec- 
ond  Avenue    Rea">    Wash    9fll04 

D     fSi    SI  558 

A  WnodrufT  M  I'rlce  Seat>oard  Coast  Line 
Industries  Inc  inro  ConnecMru*  Avenue 
NW      Sufe    1005     WashUu'ton     DC    20038 

B  Seatioard  Co*,*'  Line  Industries  Inc 
500  Water  Street    Jack-sonvUle    Fla    33203 

D      81    »3  OOO       E    1 9)   1703  90 

A  Steven  L  Prvittt  1825  L  R'ree*  N"W 
Washington    DC    20038 

B  American  Federation  of  State  Countv 
and  Munlilpal  Employees  AFI,  CIO  1625  L 
Street    NW      Washingtr.ri     DC    20035 

D    .  6  )    18  025       E    i  9  I    $693  95 

A  Piibllc  Timber  Purchasers  Group  714 
Oregon  Bank  BviUdlng  319  Southw"^-  Wft.i'i- 
Ington    S'reet     Portland     Oreg     97204 

D.    (6)    $27  000       E     (9  1    84.475  53 

A  Law  Omces  of  John  V  Ralnbolt  18(KJ 
K  Street  NW  Suite  926.  Washington  DC 
30006 

B  MldAmerlca  Commodity  Exchange  12'. 
Weit  Jackson   Boulevard    Chicago    lU    60604 

D     i9>    12  145       E     <9i    8254  40 

A      Magda    Ratajskt.    Norfolk    *     Wes'ern 

Railway  Co  PO  Box  236'2  I."E^fftt.-  Plazii 
Station,  Washington,  D  C    20024 

B  Norfolk  A-  Wes'ern  Railway  f  .  H 
North    Jefferson    Street     Roanoke     Vn     24042 

D    (6)    8525.     E.    (9)    8127  50 


A  Reading  Is  Fundamental  Inc  475 
L  Enfant  Plaza,  Suite  4800  Washington  DC 
30660 

D     (8)    8315       E     (9)    8*04  75 

A  Recording  Industry  A.ssf)Clation  of 
America  Inc  .  1633  Broadway  New  York  N  Y 
10019 

D     i9i    81878838       E     (9i    8108, 46875 

A  Campbell  L  Reed  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
2000« 

A     Robert  S    Reeae   Jr     American  TrMcKlng 
Associations    Inc      1616  P  Street   NW      Wash 
mgton     DC    20036 

B  Amencaii  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1618    P  Street    NW      Wash;iiK"on     DC     2  ".J3'i 

D     (9l    86000       E     i9i    81,94648 

A  Paul  Relber  Suite  921  1625  I  Stree* 
NW     Washln^tton    DC    20006 

B  International  Air  leases  Ii.c  PO  Box 
480233     Miami     Fla    33148 

D     .  «  I     » 1 50       E     '  9  1     83  50 

A  Louis  D  Rel'.lv  III  Telephone  A-  Data 
Svstem.i  Inc  .517  North  Segr*  Road  Madl- 
.viii     Wis    53705 

B  Telephone  A  r)a'a  Svsrtms  Inc  517 
North   Segiie   Road     MadH>>n     Wis    ".3705 

A  J  E  R<lnke  Ea.stern  Airlines  1030  15'h 
Street   NW      Washington     DC    20005 

B  Eas'ern  Air  Line*  Inc  1030  !5th  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C    20005 

E     <9i    887 

A    Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the 

fnl'ed  S'aTs    One  Cons'ltutlon  Avenvie  NE 
Washmgt/in     DC    20002 

D       61    »;  535  99       E     .9i     85  869  01 

A  Marvin  ResnIKofT  Sierra  CI  ih  B<  x  'i4 
Station  O   Buffalo    N  Y    14313 

B  Sierra  Cub  530  Bush  Street  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif    94108 

D     (8)    836  25       E     '9)    839  25 

A  Lvnne  Revo-Cohen  National  Preds 
Building    Room  4  8!    Washlng'on    DT    200«5 

B  Federallv  Emplovrd  Women  National 
Prevs  BtUldlng  Room  481  Washington,  DC 
20045 

D       9t    »4  700       E     .91     «!  784 

A  Nan-'.  Clark  Reynolds  300  Maryland 
A'.en    c  NF     Wa.shlngton     DC    2O002 

B  The  Bendlx  Corn  too  Maryland  Avenue 
NK     Wa.shlngton    DC    20002. 

D      61    837!"!       E     r9      846 

A  Edmund  B  Rice  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation 444  North  Caoltol  Street  NW  No 
50"    Wa>hlng'ofi    DC    SOWl 

H  American  Hospital  A.ssoclatlon  840 
-North   Lake  Shore  Drive    Chicago    111    60611 

D     i6i     81915       E       9      8103  85 

A  Grace  Ellen  Rice  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Kedrratlon  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ing, u       DC     20004 

B  American  Farm  B.ireau  Federation  225 
Touhv    Avenue     Park    Rlrlkje     111     800«8 

D     ifii    »l  625       E     '9>    11,54 

A  Itussel'  '<V  Richardsf.n  Lear  .Slek'ler  Inc  , 
SuUo  1"<)2  1911  Je.Terson  Davis  Highway, 
Arhngtdii     Va    22302 

B  Lear  Slegler  In-  3171  South  Bundv 
Drl\c     Santa    Monica     Calif     90406 

D     .6      830       E     i9i    »12  50 

A     Mark  J    Rled.     M    r'gaK-e  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation   of    Amerl-a     112)    15th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D  C    20005. 


B  Mortgage  Bankers  Aaaoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica 1125  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington  DC 
20005 

A     Sellna    Rlssell,    415    Second    Street    NE 
Washington    DC    20002 

B   Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive  Tele- 
comn.uiiicaUiins.     415     Second     Street     NE 
Washington,  D  C    20002 

D     .6.    86.057  72 

A  Valentin  Rlva  1957  E  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C    2CXX)6 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
20006 

A  Bi.iiton  P  Roberts  Choate  Hail  A  Stew- 
art, 60  State  S'-reet    Boston    Mass    02109 

B  ?i'fw  England  Tank  Industries  of  New 
Hampshire  IiiC  135  First  Street  Cambridge 
Ma.ss    1)2141 

D     16      82,000 

A  Ronr.  Robinson  National  Edi,  cation  As- 
sccia'l.jn  1201  16th  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. UC    :'00'6 

B  National  Education  Association  1201 
16th  Sire-t  NW     Washington.  DC    20036 

D    16)   8953      E    (9)   8570 

A  led  V  Rodgers  Nationwide  Insurance 
Companies  A;  Affiliates  1000  Connectir  :t  Ave- 
nue  N\s       Washington     DC    20039 

B  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  A  Af- 
filiates One  Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbus 
Ohio  43218 

D      Ci    12  500       E    '9 1    8500 

A  John  F  Rolph  III  1200  New  Hampshlrf 
Asfh^e  NW  ,  Suite  350.  Washington  UC 
20039 

B  Citibank  399  Park  Avenue  New  York 
N  V    10043 

D      61    83  000 

A  Fred  B  Rooney  liOO  19th  Street  NW 
N.)    404    Washington    DC    20038 

B  Ass./ciation  of  Amerl,  an  Railroads  1920 
L  Street  NW  ,  Washington    UC    20036 

D    .Gi    8190 

A  Fred  B  Rcxniev  130i.)  I'.ch  S'tff'  NW  , 
No    404    Washington    DC    20036 

B  M  Jd^■e  Rc.se  Guthrie  A  Alexander.  20 
Broad  Street    New  York,  N  Y    10005 

D    .6)    8200 

A  Fred  H  Ri-oney  1  V'ni  19th  Street  NW 
N-    404     Washington     DC    20036 

B  Parcar  Inc  Business  Center  Building, 
PO    Box  15:«    Belle.  UC    Wash    '.»80O9 

D     16.    8125 

A  Chrl'^'lne  Root  1532  SwBnn  Street  NW 
Washington    DC    20009 

B  Wa.shing!i,n  Off'.re  on  Africa  110  Mar)'- 
land  Avenue  NE  Washington    DC    20002. 

D    (81  81.923  10       E    i9i   $392  62 


A  Thomas  RcmX  1957  E  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
Ington    DC    20<X)6 

B  The  Asso  lated  Oenersl  Contractors  of 
America  1957  E  Stree;  N\S'  Washington.  D  C 
2<Xj06 

A  Edwin  Rothschild  1615  Anderson  Road. 
M.  Lean    Va    22103 

B  Enervv  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
20^X1  P  Street  NW  .  No  310.  Washington.  D.C.. 
30038 

D     1 9)    875 

A  Michael  J  Rourke  2  I-arsk-Ln  Drive. 
Montvale.  NJ    07645 

B  The  Great  Atlantic  A  Pacif.c  Tea^Co  . 
Inc.  2   Paragon   Drive    Montvale.   NJ    07645 

D.  (6)  85,000.      E.  i9)  827547 
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A  Michael  O  Roush.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  busm.-so,  4uu  LLnlani  Plaza 
bW  ,  Washington,  UC    20024 

B  National  federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L  Enlant  Plaza  East  SW  ,  Suite 
320d,    Washington.    UC     20024. 

U    (6)   82,260       E    i9)   8200 

A  Sherry!  P  Rutledge.  1100  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC    20080 

B  Washington  Gas  Light  Co,  1100  H 
Street    NW  .   Washington.  UC    20080. 


A   The  St    Louis  Mercantile  Library  Associ- 
ation. 510  Locust  Street ,  St    Louis    Mo   63188 
t     i9i    8746  85 

A  William  Samuel,  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union.  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Suite  1101, 
'Aashingtou.  D  C    20006 

B  National  Ireasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW,,  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
U  C    20006 

U     (6)    84,350 

A  Michael  Sandlfer.  Food  Research  & 
Action  Center,  2011  I  Street  NW  Suite  700 
Washington    DC    20006 

B  Food  Research  A  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
200G6 

D    '6i  $188  71       E    i9,i   $6  85 

A  Henry  J  Sar.drl  Jr  ,  Suite  600,  1320  19th 
Street  NW'    Washington,  DC   20036. 

B  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  Suite 
600  1320  19th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

E      9i   1150 

A    Don  •lid  E   Santarelll   2033  M  Street  NW 
Suite  700    Washington.   DC    20036, 

B  Kinxs  River  Power  Development  Com- 
ir.r. tee  4886  East  Jensen  Avenue.  Fresno. 
Cillf   93725 

D    (6i  $1  000       E    i9)  8166  95 

A  Donald  E  Santarelll  2033  M  Street  NW 
Suite  700    Washington    DC    20036 

B   Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee 
D    i6i  86  000       E    i9l  83,362  24 

A  Donnld  E  Santarelll  2033  M  Street  NW  , 
Suite  700    Washington    DC    20036 

B  Safari  Club  International,  5151  Zast 
Broadway.  Tucson,  Arl7    85711 

D    .6.  81  000       E    i9l  8276  05 

A  Harold  A  Schaltberger  Internationa! 
As.so-^iHtlO'i  of  Fire  Fighters,  1750  New  York 
A\enue   NW     Wnshlngton    DC    20006 

B  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20006 

D.  (6)  89.925. 

A  Wendv  W  Schiller  National  Consumer 
Law  Center  236  Ma.ssachusetts  Avenue  NE  . 
WH«htn'ton   DC  20002 

B  National  Consumer  law  Center.  11  Bea- 
con Street    Boston    Mass   02108 

D    (6  I   $3  517       E    .91   » 1,025 

A  Arthur  L  Schmuhl  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Wftshlneton,  D  C   20006 

B  TTie  A'sociftted  Genera!  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C   20006. 

A  Frank  Schneller  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
Washlneton,  DC   20006 

B  T)ie  Associated  Genera!  Contractors  of 
.*merlca  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C   20006 

E    . 9  i  $200 

A  Pe'er  D  Scholes  1901  Pennsvlvania 
Aven.  e   NW      Wa.shlnpton     DC    20006 

B  The  Wilderness  Society  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania  Aven.'P  NW     Wnsh'nfnn     DC    20006 

D    ifi.  $3  856  87       E    i9)  816820 


A.  Ban  Schwartz,  Food  Research  &  Action 
Ce.iter.  2011  I  Street  NW  .  Suite  700,  Wash- 
L.glon    D  C   20006. 

B  Food  Research  &  Action  Center.  2011  I 
Street  NW  .  Suite  700.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

D    i6)  $6,005  13       E.  (9)  819. 15, 

A  Donald  A  Scott.  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 

B  The  Associated  General  Contracto'S  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
20006. 

A  Delrdre  S  Searles.  7900  CaUaghan  Drive 
San  Antonio.  Tex,  78229, 

B  Datapolnt  Corp  .  9725  Daiapoint  Drive 
San  Antonio.  Tex    78284 

D     (6)    81.500. 

A    Seattle  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  804  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  Seattle,  Wash   98104 
E    (9)  81.558 

A      Selfman     &     Le^hner.     1207     Potomac 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C   20007 
D     i6i   $15,801,50       E     |9)   $679432 

A     Servicemaster      Industries       Inc  ,      2300 
WarrenviUe  Road,  Downers  Grove    111    60515 
E     (9i  $3,000, 

A  Barbara  J  Shallor.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists A  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Wa.shington,  D  C   2003C 

D     i6i  84.361.69. 


A  nichnrd  N  Sharood.  Wlicox  &  Sharood 
1899  L  Street  NW,.  No   705.  Washington    DC 

B  National  Federation  of  Fishermen,  915 
15th  Street  NW  ,  No  600  Washington  DC 
20005 

E     (9)  8170  62 

A  Richard  N  Sharood,  Wlicox  A  Sharood 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  No    705    Washington    DC 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington 
D  C    20037 

D     (6)  $3,525       E     i9)  $3,682  88 

A  Shea  A  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY    10017 

B  Allied  Chemical,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Suite  700,  Washington,  DC    20036 

D     i6.  $1,250 

A  Shea  A  Gould.  330  Madlsoi.  A\enue 
New  York.  NY   10017 

B  Eleanor  Clark  II  American  Bank 
Building  621  Northwest  Morrison  Street 
Portland.  Oreg    97205 

E     i9i  $16  39 

A  Shea  A  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY    10017 

B  CoaLlQuid,  Inc  ,  1215  Citizen.s  Plaza 
Louisville.  Ky  40202 

E     19)  $1  28 

A.  Shea  &  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y    10017 

B  Encvcl3p.\ed!a  Bri'annica,  Inc  425 
North    Michigan    Avenue     Chicago,    111 

D     i6l    $30,500       E     (9i    $4  35 

A  Shea  &  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY    10017 

B  The  General  Contractors  Association  of 
New  York,  'nc  .  60  East  42d  Street.  New 
Ynrk    N  Y    10017 

E    i9)    $330  85 

A  Shea  A-  Gould  330  MadL-^on  Avenue 
New  Yo'k    N  Y    10017 

B  Gu.i-an'v  Fuel?  1120  East  Main  Street 
Tndependence    Kans 

D    .6.    S9  500       E      9  1   $22  58 


A.  Shea  A  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue. 
Ne*'  York    N  Y    10017 

B  Nabisco.  Inc  .  100  DeForest  Avenue. 
Eisl  Hanover,  N  J    07936 

D    i6;   (2.500       E    .9)   $112  88 

A  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y    10017 

B  New  Zealand  Wool  Board  139-14: 
Feaiheritone  Stree;  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land 

D    .6)    $20,000       E    i9i    $84.89 

A  Shea  &  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y    10017 

B  Norfolk  A  Western,  8  North  Jefferson 
Street   Roanoke.  Va  240U. 

E    i9)   $1235. 

A  Shea  &  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y    10017 

B  Ryder  Systems  Ir.c  3600  NW  82c; 
Avenue   Miami   Fla   33166 

D     i6i    $16,000 

A  Shea  &  Gould  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York    N  Y    10017, 

B  Tosco  Corp  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW     No    706    Washington,  DC    20006 

D      6.    $13,849  65 

A  Joan  Shorey,  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

B  Solar  Lobby  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     No    510    Washington    DC    20036 

D    '6i   $2,245.98 

A  Mark  A  Siegel.  12614  Laurie  Drive 
S.lver  Spring,  Md   20904 

B  The  Couzens  Distribution  System  6600 
South    Rl'.er   Road     Hodgkins     '11     60525 

D    '  6  I    $3  066  80      E      9  ■    $66  80 


A      Sierra    Club      530     Bush     Street 
Francls?o   Calif    94108 

D    (61  $112,894  84       E      9!   $112.894  84. 


Sar. 


A     Stephen    Sllbleer,    1626    L    Street    NW 
Washington   D  C   20036 

B  American  Federation  of  State  County 
and  Munlcloal  Employees  AFL-CIO,  1625 
L  Street  NW     Washington    DC    20036 

D    (61  $3,909  24       E    .9i   1112  06 

A  Sliver  Freedman  Housley  Taft  &  Gold- 
berg. 1800  M  Street  NW  No  960N  Wash- 
ington   DC    20036 

A    Silvers  Users  Association    Inc  .   1717  K 
Street  NW     Washinpton    DC   20006 
D    (6i  $1,002  25      E    (9i  82,160  42 

A  Talmage  E  Slmpklns  100  Indians  Ave- 
nue NW     Washinpton    DC    20001 

B  AFl^-CIO  Maritime  Committee  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington  D  C 
20001 

D    (61   $240       E    '9  I   $546  75, 

A    Richard  L   Slnnott  &  Co  ,  2021  K  Street 
NW  .  Suite  306    Washlnrton    D  C    20006 
B    Port   of  Oakland    Oakland    Calif    9460" 
D    '6i   $1,25C 

A  Richard  M  Skutt,  1366  Jollet  Place,  De- 
troit, Mich   48207 

B  Pro'ect  Advisory  Group  1029  Vermont 
Avenue   NW     Washinpton    D  C    20005 

D     .6!     $5  250       E       Pi    $2  481  81 

A  Slover  A  Loftus  1224  17th  Street  N'W 
Washington    DC    20036 

B  Western  Coa!  Traffic  League  Denver 
Colo    80110 

D     (Si    $12,500       E     (9)    $1,02328 

A  Ell7abe*h  M  Smith  Amalramated 
Clo'hlng  A  Textile  Workers  Union  815  :6th 
Street  NW  .  Suite  310.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 
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N(ivfwJ)cr  J/,    jfisO 


irk      N  -i 


B  AmalKaniiiipd  fl..rhl;.>;  .<.  Ii-k^i 
frs  I'uii'ii  770  Broadwa'.  New  V^ 
UKXlt 


A  Svisaii  E  Snii'h  [)i»t Hied  Spirits  Council 
if  the  Vnnrd  Stii'.es  Inr  1300  Pf tingylvanla 
BiilldiiiK'    WiighuiKlon    DC   20004 

b  Ui.i!ii;e<l  .Spiritii  rounrll  of  thr  United 
StatM  liic  111"'  Pf  iius\  ivauia  Building. 
Wa.ih!iiKt,'n    Of    Ji'ii..4 

D     !«'    «.">00       K       :i  i     ♦'!-'  '11' 

A  Randal!  I)  Sm  >d^Tii.<s  )::n  M,i;v,'  [I'lvr 
.Sill !e  407    Atlanta    Oa     lo.ti),"! 

B  WUdernes."!  .Smii-!'.  I')'  ;  I'f!.:  s.  :\  unla 
Avenue  .NW     Washington    DC    Joonf. 

D      Hit  itiij  7.")       K    .9)    ».1:U  78 

A  .S<)<-le'v  of  Pnifes.sl.'n.il  ll.-r-.cr.'  Ailnilnls- 
'ratcirn  18(W1  M  STrf  NW  .Siilie  1030  N, 
WagtuiiKtoii    n  C    _'i>i!,lii 

E    i'li   II  51)0 


a    Hrtiijk   A:   .A^.^lK  latrs 


.ir  the  soncty  ot  B     United  Fix)d  A  Cnuncri  lal  WorkiT-,  In- 

Proiejflonal  Benent  AdmlnUtrators)    18C0  N;  ternatlon   1  Union    1776  K  street  NW     w  »iih 

blreet  NW  .  Wa.ihuig.on,  DC   20038  inglon,  DC 

D    (6)  •1.500.  u,   ,«,   ,y  jHH  ^^      k 


A     Si'lar    I.<iht)v     1 'Vi 
.VW      \V  ,i.s,-M:u;-,a!     !)(■ 
n     irti    >24J8.'iil       K 


Ci.nnrr'irii'    .Avenue 
."  I'  If. 


A  CtiarlPs    H     s.,i;i,c  ).,rr.     American    Aral 

emv  cif    nphthftliiii'loLjv     1750    K    Street    NW 
.Suite    .170     \\a^.',;iu'.    ;      DC     2000fl 

B  Amerlran    .■Vnid-mv    n;     OpI.t  tiiil  jin  iln^y. 

1750  K    Street    NW  .    «,.ltc    37u,    W  aj-hlntjlon. 

D  C  20006 

E  (9i    $50. 

A  I  eland  H  ^.  ••■•>i.  .  NnMon»l  Rural 
letter  Carriers  .^■«••.l  n;  k,,,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW      '.V  if hington.  DC 

B  Na!i  in.tl  Rural  Ie"er  C«rrler«  Aasocla- 
tlon.  1750  Heni-.svlv.ii.i.i  ^■.enue  NW  ,  Wash- 
UiK'tun,   DC 

E     i!i|    tU 

.A     Sfiuthe.n    Forest    Product*    Association, 
V  n     Ban    .^24fl8     Nevi'    Orleans    la     70152 
D     ifll    33.1  922   l<»       F     (9)    $33  922  39 

A  South *e.u em  P.?ai;ut  Shellers  As."iocla- 
tlon,  10  Diincannon  Court,  Olen  Lakes. 
Dallas     Tex     75225 

D     i«i    il50       E     (,J)    1150. 

A  Wilbur  D  SparK-..  Alr-Condltlonlng  * 
Re.'rl^eratiun  Instmc.e  1815  North  Fort 
Mver  Drive.   Arlington.   Va    22200 

B    Alr-ConcJUlonlnK  A   Refrigeration  Instl- 

•  ite    !h;s  North  K   rt  M\er  Drive.  Arlington. 
\  11     _'220<i 

D     I  8)     «1  r,oo       K     ,11,     {.too 

A      Spradltng,    Stagncr     Alpern    tc    Frlot, 

s  !l'e    700,    Contlnenta'     S&vlngs    Building, 

OkialK.rna  C'v    Okla    73102 

B    K.ms.is  Dfl.iA.ire   tribe  of  Indians.  Inc. 

1909     A.iiddiii      N  irin.in     OKla     73069. 

E     I  9  1     51  oJ4  til 

.\     James    M     SprM\ir.e     1957    E    Street    NW 
'v\  iisn:ov;u.:i     u  ( '     Jo(H)»; 

B  Hie  A.siHlaled  General  Contrkctors  of 
Auierua        i  ,  r    E    Street    NW,.    Wwhlngton, 

I J  C     2ooo(3 

A      John     W     Sroka.    1957    E    Street    NW  . 

WiLshiOKti  M     DC     20000 

B  The  .\ss  .,  latcd  General  Contractors  of 
Amen  a      :  i5,-    e    street    NW..    Washington. 

D  C     2iK)o6. 

A  Barrett  Stambler,  Solar  Lobby.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
200,16 

B  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  No   510.  Washington.  DC   30036 

D.    (6)    •362  20 

A     Scott    y     .Serllng.    1800    M    Street    NW 
Suite    1030   N     Wa^hUiKton.    DC     20036 


A.  Elliot  Stern.  American  Health  Planning 
Association.  1601  Coiineotkut  Avenue  NW  . 
Suite  7J0.   Washington    D(      jooci 

D    (S)    »2,40e.      E    (9)    $22 J  >: , 

A  Michael  Stlentjes,  American  Farm  B  i- 
reau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
inK;on    DC   20004 

B  AnierL-in  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
Tduhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  Ill    60068 

D     ifll    $3  875       E    (9)    •28 

A  Ke.inetn  K  Stinger.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.  1619  P  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   DC   30036. 

B  American  Trur'tlng  A.ssoclatlons,  Inc  , 
1616   P  Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC    20036 

D      (6)     •6,000.      E     (9)     ^54240. 

A  George  Stockton.  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20006 

H  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
\  '-I  a  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
;  20006 

K     (9)    •iOO 

A  Andre,\  Strader.  American  Federation  of 
State  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
1625   L  Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC    20036 

B    American   Federation   of   Stale.   County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 

A  Tan.ika  Walders  *  Rltger.  1919  Penn- 
svlvanu  Avenue  NW  .  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20006, 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan.  2-3.  Mirunouchl,  3-chome  Chlyoda- 
ku.  Tokyo.  Japan 

D    16)  •3.125       E    19)  $«4  50 

A  Danle!  F  Tandv.  23  Pascack  Road 
WoodcllfT  Lake    N  J    07675 

B  Alaska  Coalition.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE  .  Washington,  D  C   20003 

D    (6)   •I. 740 

A  Suzette  Tapper  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  Washington  DC 
20036 

B  Solar  Lob'jy  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  No   510,  Washington.  DC   20036 

D    (6)  •1,238  68. 

A  C  Michael  Tarnne  2033  M  Street  NW 
Suite   7C0,    Washington     DC    20036 

B    Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee 

A  David  K  Tavlor,  Mobil  Oil  Corp,  1100 
ConnecMcul  Avenue  NW  .  No  620,  Washing- 
ton, DC    20036 

B  Mo'jll  Oil  Corn,  150  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N  Y    10017. 

D    16)    »375 

A  Arthur  Earle  Teele  Jr  P  O  Box  18770 
135  South  Monroe  Street.  Suite  lOOC,  Talla- 
hassee  Fla   33303. 

B  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW  No  1304.  Wash- 
ington.  DC    20006 

A  Lawrence  L  Thomas.  1740  Franklin 
Street.  No    3.  San  FrancLsco.  Calif    94109 

B  Bechtel  Power  Corp  ,  50  Beale  Street. 
PO    Box  3965,  San   Francisco,  Calif    94119 

A  Samuel  Thurm,  A«soclallon  of  National 
Advertisers,  1735  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC    30006 

B  Association  of  National  Advertisers  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  NY    10017 

A  Michael  L  Tiner,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW    Washington   D  C   30001. 


$185  21 

A.  R.mald     J      Up-,,..       i  101     I'ei.nsx :  v  ania 
Avenue  .S  W     'Aii.sliii.^tton.  DC   aoooti 

B.  Wildernes.s   ScM-lely.    1801    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N\V'     WashinKton    DC   3L006 

D     ,fw     liO'"   I]        K     .9)    $'.i  25, 


NU 


A.  Wlllum   D    To<.ihev      189!)    I     s- 
Suite  600,  Washington    DC   2o0;((; 

B,  Travel  Industr\  A^  ..  i,iM..n  (,f  Amer- 
ica, 1899  L  Street  NW  VV  ii,siiuigton  DC 
20036 

D     (6)    ^2,000 

A  TRAIN  iTrarwportatl.  i;  tu  Hall  for  Ag- 
ricultural *  Industrial  NeeilM,  Suite  300 
1776  FStreet  NW     WiiMon^r.ii    DC 

E     (9|    •5,000 

A,  Travel  Industrv  As-soclatlon  of  America 
1899  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  20036 
D    16)    ^3030      E    (9)    ^3,030, 

A    John  B    T\icker,  Jr ,  National  Asjiwla- 
tu.n  of  Retail  Druggists,   17.Sn  K   stre."   NW 
Washington    DC    30006 

B  National  Association  of  Ret  ul  Drug- 
gists 1710  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shliigton  DC 
20006. 

D     (6)    •SOO      E     (9)    ^125 

A  W  Glenn  Tussev  American  Farm  Bu- 
r'  lu  Federation  425  Ilth  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   DC    20004 

B  American  Frirm  Burciiu  Federation.  335 
Touhy  Avenue   Park  Ridge    111   60068. 

D     (6)    •6,500       E     19)    »32 

A,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
Internatlcnal  Union  AFI,  CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC 

D     16)    •81.38738       E     ,9)    •39,307  08 

A    United    Mine   Workers   of   America,   900 
I5th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC  30005 
E     (9)    »6.716  17 

A  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists 
Inc.  163  Cold  Spring  Rnad  Svosset  NY 
11791 

D     (6)    ^2087       E     (9)    •2  822 

A  Richard  F  Va;  rt>r  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  N  A'  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. D  C   30036 

H  American  Seating  Co  901  Broadway 
Avenue  NW     Grand  Rapids.  Mich    49504. 

D    (6)   $2  Tr.2  47 

A  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  .NW  .  Suite  1120,  Wash- 
ington, DC   20036 

B  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  .  195  Montague 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N  Y    11201. 

D   (6)  •2.000. 

A  Richard  P  Vander  Veen.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Suite  1120.  Wash- 
ington. D  C  20036 

B  Consumers  Power  Co  ,  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson.  Mich,  49201 

D    (6)  $6  900 

A    Ocra:<l   w    Va  i^-han     185^^  K  Street  KW 
Suite  390,  Washington,  D  C   20006 

B  Union  Camp  Corp  1850  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  110    Wishlngton    D  C    20006 

E       '      «.'R  45 

A  A  Randall  Vehsr,  900  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC   20005 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  900 
15th   Street   NW  .   Washington    DC    2OO05 

A  John  P  Vet,jiprv  !89'i  I  S'reet  .NW  No 
1360.  Washington.  D  c   20o:i6 


JMI 
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li    \(:,i,rr^  .V  (■■'     il    I      Pride  Rc.'in. Of,-    I;. 
y  U    Box    32H7,  Atnlene    Tex    79604  ) 

A  Gilda  Ventresoa,  American  Hospital  A>- 
soi  i.i-,i..ii  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  ,  Nm 
!0.'    WttstiinKton,  D  C    20001 

B  American  Hospital  As.soi  union.  840 
North   Lake   Shore    Drive.   C^hlcaK"     IH     60611 

D    i6)   $2,052  75       E    i9)   $107 

A  Verr.er,  Lnpfert,  Bernhard  and  McPhcr- 
son.  166U  L  Street  NW  .  Suite  1100.  Washing- 
ton   DC   20036 

B  Travelers  Corp  I  Tower  Square,  Hart- 
ford   Conn    06115 

I)    .>:,!    $562  50       F.    '9>   $562  50 

A  IiiKtid  A  Voorhees  1957  E  Street  NW 
■A.o,;.ii.g-on,  D  C    20006 

B  Ihc  A-s.soclated  General  Contractor.s  ol 
America  1957  E  Street  NW  Washln(.'t<jr. 
D  C    200.  C 

D    (6  I    *2.0OO       E     (9)    $500 

A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC   20037 

B.  American  Petroleum  In.stitute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,   Washington    DC    20037 

D    (6)  J7.100       E    i9)   $216  25 

A    Washington  OfTlce  on   Africa     1  H)  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE     Washington     DC    200u2 
D     |6)    •1,30340       E     i9l    $1623  15 

A  Webster  >V  criamberlaii.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW     Wa.shliigton    1-  .    20006 

B      Families     A.s.soriated     for     Inalienable 
Rights.  Inc.    1101    Connecticut   Avenue   NW 
No  800.  Washington,  DC   2000^ 

A  Lee  Weddlg  1101  Connecticut  Avci.ue 
NW  ,  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC    20036 

B  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Suite  700.  Washington 
DC  20036 

D    (61  »500       E    (9)  $10 

A  Michael  D  Welch  4oo  Nortli  Capitol 
Street.  Wa.shlnglon.  D  C    20001 

B  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capllol  Street  Washington.  DC  20001  (for 
Olno  Mt.rena  Enterprises  P  O  Box  191.  South 
San  Francisco,  Calif  940801 

A  James  F,  Welsh,  4805  Edgefield  Road 
Bethesdn,  Md.  20014, 

B  Alaska  Coalition,  630  7lh  Street  SE 
Washington,  D  C   20003 

D    16)  •1,72607 

A    West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
.•oclatlon.  PO    Box  848    Nogales    Ariz    85021 
E    (9)  »500 

A    Western  Coal  Traffic  League.   1224   17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington   DC  aooffi 
D     (6)    •14.000,      E.    (9)    $13  523  28. 

A  Western  Organization  of  Resource  Coun- 
cils, 317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washing- 
ton, DC   20003 

D    (6)  •MSO       E    i9)  $4,909 

A    Western  Resource   AUlanre    Star   Rnutc 
Box  98,  Easl'ound     Wash 
E    (9)  $139  75 

A.  Harvey  J  Wexler,  Contlnenial  Airlines, 
Inc,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  S  il'o 
1017,  Washlh'^ton    D  C  20036 

B  Continental  Airlines,  Inc  .  International 
Airport,  Los  Angeles   Calif  90009 

n.  (6)  »2,000       E    (9)  »1,000 

/.  Bennett  C  Whltlock,  Jr  .  American 
Triickln-j  Associations  Inc.  16IC  P  Street 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C   2003'? 

B  American  Tnicklne  Associations  Tnc  . 
1616PStree'  NW    WashlnOon    DC   20036 

D     (6i    «7,^00       E     (9)    $221  25 


A  Wicl.wire,  le\ns,  Goldmark  A:  Schorr 
500  .Mavnard  Building,  Seattle,   Wash    98104 

B  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Curp  ,  Inuplat 
Coniniuimy  of  the  Arctic  Slope  PO  Box 
12,1    Barrow,  Ark    99723 

A  \^;^k\vl!^■  LeAiK  Goldm-irk  A;  Si  lior: 
5J0  .Ma\  nard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash    98,04 

B  .Mayor  and  City  Council,  City  o!  Seattle, 
Sc.it lie    Wash    98104 

D    (6|  $7  4  75       i:    .9i   $5  5,')!  48 

A,  Wlckwlre,  Levkls.  Goldmark  i^:  Schorr, 
50U  Mavnard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash    98104 

B  Save  Our  Railroad  Employ  inent 
iSORE  '  CO  Fife  C<.inmunitv  Credit 
Union,  4410  20lh  Street,  E,  Tacoma,  Was!, 
98424;  New  MUvi.aukee  Lines,  500  Majnatd, 
Huildmg.   Seattle,   Wa.sh    98104 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  fi  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians  Fort  Wash- 
akie   Wyo 

E    i9)    $1 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  and  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW    Washington    DC    20006 

B  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc,  210  Summit  Avenue. 
.Montvale,  N  J    07645 

D    i6)    $12,019       E    (9)    $148-50 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &:  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW     Washington    DC    20006 

B  Bonneville  International  Corp  ,  36  South 
State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A    Wilkinson    Cragun  &  Barker    1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC  20006 
B   Brlgham  Young  University,  Prove,  Utah 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  10  East  North  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW    Washington    DC   20006 

B  College  Placement  Council,  65  Elizabeth 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
Y'ork  Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC    20006 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E,   (9)   $0,66. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C    20006 

B  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  PO  Box  817. 
Hoopa,  Calif, 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  k  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association  Inc  iIDCMAl. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D  C    20006 

D    !6)   $13,794  50       E    (9)    $169 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
Y'ork  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC    20006 

B  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica   85  John  Street,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y'    10038, 

D    (6)   85,931. 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC   20006 

B  Nana  Regional  Corp  .  Inc..  Box  49. 
Kotzebue.  Alaska  99762. 

A.  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC   20006 

B  Shee  Atlka.  Inc.  PO  Box  4578,  Mt 
Edgecomb    Alaska  99835 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW    Washington.  DC   20006 


B  Slate  of  Hawa..  Department  of  Regu- 
latory At.ti.c.is  1- <j  box  531,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A:  Barker  1735  Neu 
York  Avenue  NW  .  V,'t.y.h:u^:oii    DC    20006 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Btnhold  Reservation.  New  Town    N    Dak. 

E    (9;   $10.20 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A;  Barker  :~jl  .Ne\* 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash. ngtor.    DC    2.006 

BUS  National  Bank  Medlord  Ort^-  (for 
the  ■  remaining  nie.niber-  of  the  K.amath 
mdiau  Tribe,  Oregon  ; 

A  Sandra  L  W.ljf. i  624  C  s-.ree;  SE 
Washington,  DC    200C3 

B  National  Consumers  League  1522  K 
Street  NW  Suite  40C  Washington  DC 
20005 

D    .6.   i.!25       E      !'  ,    $4^ 

A  Barry  Williams  National  Associatlo;-. 
of  Railroad  Passengers  417  New  Jerse;. 
Avenue   SE      Washiiigtor.     DC     200G3 

B  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE  .  Wa?h- 
iiigtcn,   DC    2001.3 

D.    (6)    $3.55150 

A  George  S  Wills,  Wills  &  Associates,  Suite 
933,  35  South  Charles  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

2I20I 

B  Wills  A;  Associates.  Inc.  (for  Americans 
for  Alaska  I,  Suite  903  35  South  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md   21201. 

A  John  Wilson  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
nec-.ic.it     Ave:;ue     NW       Washington,     DC, 

20J36 

B  Solar  Lobby.  ICOl  C  ;r.:.e-':cut  .Avenue 
NW     510    Wash.ngtor,    DC    20036 

D     ,6)    $1  107  05 

A  James  R  Winnie  Cities  Service  Gas  Co 
PO    Box  25128    Oklahoma  City    Okla    73125 

B  Cities  Service  Gas  Co  PO  Box  2.^128 
Oklahom.\   City    Okla     73125 

A  Wi,-.s-.o:;  fc  STawn  2550  M  Street  NW 
Suite  500    Washing-on    nC    30037 

B  Gould  'n-  855'*  Br^:.  Mawr  A-.-enue 
C.licapo    j;,    60631 

D      •?     $45       E      9     $4 

A  Winston  A,-  STa-it,  25.'=.'  M  S'.ree'  NW 
Suite  500    ■Washirg-.,:-.    DC    2003" 

B  international  Counci:  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 665  Fifth  Avenue   New  York.  N  Y    10022 

D    i6i    $376  25       E    .9'   $21  70 


A  F^ar.k  R  Wolf  1901  Nor-h  Moore  Street 
Nf      8''4     ArlinEton     Va     22209 

B  Gerber  Products  Co  445  State  Street 
Fremont.  Mich   49412 

A  Frank  R  Wolf  1901  North  Mocre  Street 
N,?    804,  Arlington   Va   22209 

B  National  Farm  A-  Pojier  Equipment 
Dealers  Association  10877  Watson  Road,  St, 
Louis  Mo    63127 


A  Ste-.  en  H  Wodka  Oil  Chemtcal  k  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  ".  :26  I6th 
Street    NW  ,  WjshlnEtcn    DC    20036 

B  Oil.  Chemical  &  «tomlc  Wori-ers  'nter- 
national  Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver. 
Colo   80202 

D       6'    $3  462  50 

A  Ca'vin  R  Wofford  National  Board  of 
Y  lun;  Mon's  Chr  stian  Associations  1725  K 
Stree-    NW     No    408    Washl-gton    DC    20006 

B  Na'iona!  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  291  Broadwav  Nevi  York. 
N  Y    1 0007 

D     ,  6      $2  400 
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A     w  .luf.t  ■,   I'l.--.    •  >r  Survival.  2308  CUtl 
{)':-.r    s  i.-.i  Hi     .  1    I    CAllf    93109. 

[I     t> .  (s  :jj  s  '      y      I     ».iH:  -it 


A     H'.ir'i.i;    (■     W  ..xt     M  ir'K'ai:!-    BanKcrs   As 
s,),.i' ;  .  .    •:    AiiH-r     i     ;  ;  J  -    :  ^'n    -^    '•'■     n'''. 

B     M    :'>!tt»;c    Bin  ^>"-i    Asv  i.  :ii'.tiil   ui    Anif 

,1  a    i;j,-s   I'-'h  s'rt-i-'    N "A      >v  i^nington.  I)  i 


A     l)re   Wi-rkn'.a:. 
>^rK    N  "■■    .'■';: 

B      Mi.bi;     U'.:     r    rp-.-n-, 
■.  rer'     N>  a    V'   r»     N  V     ;  !J< 

I)       'i  I    iH2^> 

A    Jo!-.:;   A:i(l:p*    >. ;■;:!►: 
Ar: ,  iLs;, ,  'r     A  .  '■ : .   i**     N  W 


Ka?;   42(1  .S'.'pe'.     New 


I.)      6,    :.S  4uO       E    (9,    $2300 


A    /  ■(.;  .^;ia:  Anion  CummUtM    1320 
r.-f      N'A'       S..:!e     400      Wnshingtcii 


Su;!P   207     1M:1  N' 


i  ta 


■!  000       E     -4)    $10,921  34. 


I)        'i  :     fi'l      J"'  K 


N  1 ! .  r     (.  i :  re : .  A  a  . 


I  e  \a-S     <  (  O-ib 


».   4'v' 


A     VV;.   ..»:n   E    W  ..  <1,     N.i- 

>r  Hr  ■  a. .  I)r  i^;.;  s'  ■■  '.  ^.^  ■  K  -^^  't 

B     N  1-  .    ■::  i:    A-.-  .i  •      .          '   H( 

:7">!    K    S-rer-    NVV  W.»^n   :;^   . 


a;    A^s.^olatIon 

."    NW      Wi--', 


Li  i        JO." 


;    A:, drew    V  .  ii;.-     ."-^li^e   20 
e      A  .  (•'     ;e     N',V        'A  a>  :,,:.. 


A 

Ha:;;; 

B      N   :e.  .-^    <  ■      .:;•  ,     N;i  ^  ;^  .i'  ,     r, 
2JJ   !".-Aer  .-Irect,  Luipm  LSr,\s 

A      /er  ;     r<;pu  la!  ii  ;ii     Oruwih 


mi  N 

.      I)  (■ 


A  Ji.hi!  1  Z  rack  lltti  FlcK>r,  1015 
.-.•:.■.••,   N\<.'     Wa.^:i!ii^;,,n    DC    20036 

H  Eederal  Express  (  c.iporailon  A.\!E 
liii'iT    Merr.pl. i.^    Tennesufc  38130 

I)      »■,  i    $4  5u(; 

A     I>a:.;p.    I     ?.  a.:rk     American  Hn.'^p'.'a. 
>«.»•;.:;    444    N(.r;h  Capliol   .Street   .^'\^ 
500    Wa.i;iin^ton     U  C    JOOCM 

B  American  Ho«pi;a!  Associatlj.'. 
NO. ri;i  LaKe  S.. ore  Drive,  Chicago   Ii;    6o6; 


DC 


19th 

D  C 
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The  follouing  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcard.s  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of   Represenla'-ive^   for   the   third   calendar   quarter   of 

QUABTERLT  LOBBT  POSTCARD 


The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with    the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  second  calendar 
quarter  of  1878: 

A  Porrcijm  Mat  Bb  Used  When  A  Registrant  Has  Not  I.vcubhed  Reportable  Receipts  And  EiPENDrrrREs  Aitd  BLia  Nor 
Enoaoeo   Ik  Ant   Lobbtino   Activitt   During   The   Quarter. 

NoTX :  Thb  FoLLOWuto  IifroBMATiON  Is  BiiKO  Provided  For    Informational   Purposeb  Oin:T. 

The  Postcard  has  b«en  reproduced  below : 


NLfS  QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

To  b*  submlttad  In  n*u  of  a  Quartorty  Ropert  mrhon  roglatrant  hat  not  Incurrod  r«| 
rocolpU  or  •zpondNuro*  and  haa  n^  angac*d  In  any  lobbying  activity  during  tha  quartor. 


IMPORTANT:  Fila  a  Mparat*  postcard  for  sach  employAr  or  client 


RCaitTRANT  . 


Bualnoas  Addrota. 


r*aaib«r,  itrttt/P.O.  Bo*) 


(city,  itatt,  tip  tait) 


Employor. 


(H  RCaiSTKANT  It  an  agont  of  tomoona  OTHER  THAN  ••CMM.OrER"  ttatt  balow  whota  In- 
toroal  la  raproaantod.  If  not  apppticabla.  atata  "NONr'J 


CUENT. 


For  th«  period  (check  one  box  only): 

D  April  10  Roport  (Jan.  I— Mar.  31) 
a  July  10  Raport  (April  1— Juna  30) 


19. 


Q  Oct.  10  (July  1— SapL  30) 
a  Jan.  10  (Oct.  1 — Dae  31) 


I  certify  that  tha  abovo  namod  raglatrant  did  itot  angagt  In  any  lobbying  actlvltlat  or  Incur 
raportabto  rocalpta  or  axp«r>dltur«i  In  connactlon  with  praviout  or  future  lobbying  activltlat.  I  am 
awara  that  tha  Act  raquiroa  a  raaumption  of  reporting  in  tha  event  that  activity  commancea;  other. 
•rtae  I  can  continue  to  aubmit  a  poatcard  In  lieu  of  a  report. 


bocutod  en 


(datt) 


f  tignaturej 
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Xincinber  Ji,   lU^o 


A  J  lii:.  J     AdaULi 

b  Llii,,  ,   Lovp 

A  Ha)moiia    i     Ailuni^ 

13  bupenor  u..  ti     .\   ^^  .;..:,    .    h  ti:  luing  Co 

A  1  ::e  Adticrr:.   c  Ciroup.  Inc. 

A  Age:n  V  ;   r  Instructional  Television. 

A  O    fi-IDur::    ARrr 

b  H;;;   ,v   K:i-^^.-   ■:.     I:.. 

.^  .AKlii.  Ui.ni;),  lliiif:   .V  hf.d 

U  A.a-Mta   lii'ii  a'.ale  CO. 

\  .Ai4ln    O.imp    Hiiier.v  Fe;d 


A     Ak::;    (.1  .: 


;>    H,i  UT  .V  Feld. 
.irrier  eouierence 


A    Axiri    O'liTip    Ha-;er&  Feld. 

H     I>e.  ■:■•»•    ll.usK.:      .t  Sells. 


A     AK;r,    (1 


mp   Haner  Ic  Peld. 
;  )". ration.  Inc. 


.\    Ak;.'i   ci  imp   iiauer  &  Feld. 

H    y..iv. \ nvs.  Inc. 


A     Ak:!i    (i  iir, 
H    !■:  \  J  cKi:, 


H:v  lor  fc  Feld 

\V'.:,r'  V 


A  Akl:,     C;   :r!.p     H  l     .T  4-  Feld 

H  !  I- 1^1- 11'.    1  ninsportatlon  Corp 

A  A,^;■,    (1  ;ijip.  Hauer  &  Feld 

H  I  .    ii^;  i:  .1  Alcohol  Fiiel  Co. 

A  Ak'.ii   Oump.  Hauer  fc  Feld 

H  MAI'CO.  Inc 

A  .\ktn  Oump.  Hauer  *  Feld 

H  N>.v  Energy  Corp  of  Indiana. 

A  .^K,:!    O  :n'.p    Hfiiier  &  Feld 

B  %■•■•!•.  A  fs'   r;ppl|ne  Co 

A  Ak'r:    O-'-.p    ii;iii.'  /,    ff'rl 

n  R'.-  iriini;   Br'i<;     Hfirinim   A-    Bailey   Com- 
!;:p!|   ^h'ws.  Inr 

.\  AKii    (i  imp   Hauer  A:  Feld 

H  s,i!ip.-  K.'tuilng  Co 

A  .Ak;r;    C.  imp.  Hauer  &  Feld 

B  Si!.  i';p,.  Line  Co 


A      Akiv,    r,   ,1!; 
H      I  t>x,i  ,   H.u., 


Mnuer  it  Feld 

•  .  .As.MHlatlon. 


A  Ak;".    rv;ii;p    H.i  ,(•;   ,v  p'pld. 

B  \fi::fv  \  :>■  A    Hdnk. 

A  Akiii    O  imp.   Hiuier*Feld 

B  vp-k'-is  I'.'T  :•■  im  Corp 


A     A'.d'iku  F' 


Inc. 


A  R..h*-r.  n   Allen, 

n  »«>.-;.•,-:  F'.jwer  Corp 

A  A:piir-, .v  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics 

A  A.'.ar.  ■(-  To  Save  Energy 

A  ,T.T!cn>-:  r    A!  -.vnrden- 

B  Kn'.Nmnr.  T-:>Tument  Co 

A  AmaU-smix-.-'!  Transit  Union   An    r-jn 

A  Ama\.;,ma--!    T-.r-Mt  Union,   National 

r'tip'     [...-ft!    fiflf) 


A     .^  m  p  r ' 


Nrl- 


■l-i.'iK  Federutlon. 
A.    Amcrlran  A-^i^rUMr,--,  nf  B!n.>d  RdnkR 


.A  Aii.t'.-:  .kii    .Ai>j>oclatlou   of   Fouodation& 

for   .Mod.,  tk.   L  .i;  t* 

A  Aiiiir:  nil  liaslness  Council. 

A  .Ann-..    11.  1-iozen  Food  Institute 

A  Ail..':     ill.  llfUeulc  Institute  Public  A: 

•  I, :  .<  I  ■  11. Hi.'  '(.-e    Inc. 

A  Aii.e.':  a:.  .Nluiidate  Cunumilee. 

A  A ::.<■:.   ii:.   orthotic  and  Proethetlc  As- 


A  .\i:ieri£-iiu   l'u.p*..K_>d   ,^*.>.>(  la' lui 

A  American  S«\oca:.   A.-«.t.w»i.lon. 

A  .:.i:.K  K    A.'.derson. 

S'  KiT.necott  Corp 


.A    s>'even  C    A:.di 
B    Amerlcai.  ^  -    ■> 


t  Institute 


A  Rodney  E   Armstrong. 

H  l.\..'H  .Motor  Sales  (U  S  A  ).  Inc. 

•\  A'l:..  <i  ,v-  Porter 

1'  1  rderiiMon  of  Appaif     .Mai,  , 'n.  ■ 'ircr 

A  Arnold  ft  Porter 

B  MFA  Mutual   Insurance  Co ;    Casualty 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Associated  EUnployers,  Inc. 

A  Assure  Competitive  Transportation.  Inc 

A  Oeorge  J    Aste 

B  United  Airlines 


A      K.i 


A     A   ;;:.iirh 

■  !  re  ,v  Rubber  Co. 


A     i-riiLK    ,M     A  ilt 

B.  Norwich-Eaton  Pharmaceuticals. 

A   Charles  Halley 

B    National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 

A   John  C.  Batze. 

B    American  Soybean  Association. 

A   Richard  J   Baldwin 

B    American    Radio   Relay    League.   Inc 

\    i!  1    iMi    spahr.  Andrews  X:  IngersoU. 
H     \  .1  J.. ,i  Housing  Finance  Corp 

A    Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 
11.  Idaho  Housing  Agency. 

^    n.i:  i.o.s.  Richardson  A  Colburn 

n        mrnlttee  of  Domestic  Steel  Wire  R  pe 
'  p'     ii.'v  Table  Manufacturers. 

\     Hii.fs    Richardson  &  Colbum 
H    •    .•:.  W   Thatcher 


A  ,1.:  I 


H    \),\: 


"arev. 


.A    RIchnrd  I,    Burr. 

B    Iowa  Railway  Association 

A    Harrier  Islands  Coalition 

A    Rng^r  V   Barth 

n   American  Association  for  Clinical  Chem- 
istry. Inc 

A    Roger  V    Bd'h 

B   Oaller-.   H-   .1   A-,-...  M',-. 


A    W     H    lur 


A    i,;.  ..:.»•  Ij    Ua:  :  .e 
B.    Cui.i>i'    I'.dit-meii! 

A    Krt.."*':i  J    Bauer 

h    .Aii.r;  .1  a;;  i'tiper  lu> 


Counn!     Ii-.c 


',  u '.  e    Inc 


-\    Ji..M;  y.    Hiiii^hman 

H     1  A    .s'.ife    txliuallon    Absoclutlon 

\   Roberl  J    Bavighniaii 

11.    America:.    or'-in/iL    A;    l'Tus:lif .,     .\,s,s. 
elation. 

\    li....iird  H    Ben 

H     Aii.t:  .1  ,i:.    Ad.cr'iMiig    Fedpra'ion 


. e  KeL.'ulimg  Con- 


\    !>' '  .»>.«.->  1'    Bennetl 
H    As.s..,  .,1'  ,     :.  ,,;  h\<-i  .. 
.s  1 1 . '  ii  1 , '  ?<    I : . . 

A   Julii.  B    Benton 
B    Ho'A  I  ..  {-,  :i, 


A    I  til.  .(1  A    Be  re:. 

1.     li.'.eiua: .    :.ii.    As,s,M  ;ai;on  of   Ue  Cream 
Manufacturers  ,v  .\1::k  Iiidustry  Foundation 


A    ()    M    BerK'- 
B      Bri,:  (iHrii.KKl 
Employees. 


.Mam'enanre 


\Va\ 


A    Rlrhiird  B    Berman 

B    SteiiK    iii.d    Ale   Re.s'.uii.-an'.s  u!   An.c: 
Inc 


A    Mm  N    Ber 

H      <■■    11. !!.;■■  r, 


•!.(    A-.ailablltty 


A    l.err'.  ,v  .s.svr.ds'rom 

B      Ceii-.-P     Na-i'.:.n;     ! :.  •  erp: .  ifesslonal    De 

I.  Ki-rinnmif    I<i:-:ere    h"riii.,e 

A    Berrv  .•..  .sa:.dstrom 

B.  Chee'.e  In.pirrters  Avm..  ;a:;   :; 


A     Bf'-v    \ 

H   y.i-'-w, 


-iii.dv  mm. 
•    '"rude  Council. 


■X    H.  ■-■.  ,v  --.ii.dsT'.m 
H    Mm-,  I'roduC.s  Orn.ip 

A    Berry  &  Snr.ds- r^.m. 

II.   Orkln  E\--:n.;i.«':n^;   Co     Inr 


A     '.V  H.-i-    J    H:e:  .va^en 
B    .Mun,f;u.'im'-cd    Irani 


Liuon    AFL-CIO 


A  Bllllg.  Sher  &  Jones 

B    The  Adherence  Group.  Inc. 

\    Robert  J   Bird 

H    Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A  Robert  J   Bird 

B,  The  fiiu;  Re\ere  Corp 

A   Roberl  J   liird. 
B   Zachry,  Inc. 

A    Bl.son  fc  Wennlng 

B    National  Food  Brokers  Association. 


A.  Tom  Black 

B    National     Ffdem* 
ployees 


Ff'fier.Tl     Em- 


A    Hlrfia-d  \V    Blake. 

B.  American    Sugarbeet    r.rnwer«;    A>i<;or!R. 
tlon 


A.  Roger  V    Hiir->i 

B    Socle- ■.      '    (able   Television   E 


■.   H    Blanchard. 

dit    Union   Financial    Services,    Inc 


nKinecrj. 


.^     Har'in'-ii    Ha-s  lener 
II.    Am<-:,a;;     Paper    r. 


•e     Tr 


A    Robert  W    BHii    ',.(■■•'• 
B    Alston.   Miller  .fc   Onlies 
Trade  Clearing  Corp.) 


r  r   Board  of 


loba! 


\ovember  21,  1980 

A    Robert  W    Blanchette, 
B    Alston,  MUier  A;  Games  ( for  RCA  Gl 
Conuiiunlcatiuns,  Inc  , 

A    Glenn  E   Blllgen 

B    American  Mining  Congress 

A    Jerald  BU^m 

B    Hill  fc  KnoMlton,  Inc.. 

A    Larry  A    Boggs 

B    American  Mlnin^;  C'.npress 


A    JefTtev  W    Bolutln 

B    Alstcin    Miller  At  Gaines  I  for  RCA  Global 

.;'o!i.niunlcations    Inc  ) 

A    M    Warren  Bolton 

B    Proildent  Ir.demnlt;.   Life  Insurance  Co 

A    \S:i:;amH    Bor^hcsinl    Jr 
B    Pri\ate  Carrier  Confererice 

A    Charles  E    Bosuell 

B    AmalRamated    Trai.sit    Union     National 
rapi-al   Local   m'< 

A     R    di.ev   A    Bower. 

H     I:,'(T:iaTi.,na!  FederitK  n  nf  Professional 
^   ]f   '..:.:   a:  Kr,j.Mneers    AFL-CIO 

A    J    Pa' rick   Bo'.le 

B,  Unl'ed  Fre^h  F>iil'  .V  \>t''"!'*^!*'  .^"^"^cla- 
tlon 

A     na\  Id  C    Hrnr.and 

B    American   Min;r,K  Conpres.^ 

A    Gerard  M    Brannon 

B    Amerl:  an  Council  of  Life  'r.suran-e 

A    .'chr,  Henrv  BrebblR 

B    Alston     Miller   A:   Galncs    .for   Board  of 
Trarip  Clearing  Corp  ). 

A    Breed    Abbot;  .fc-  Morpm 
B    A.s.'ir.rlRted     Hospital     Services    of     New 
York 

A     Breed    Abbott  k  Morp^n 
B     lasker    .'^■otie  A-  .Stern 

A     Brerd    Abu. it  i  A  Morgan 
!'     iJa-.  Id  H   McConnel! 

A     M;;es  H    Bresee    Jr. 
H     Hcrb'.r:   Tower  Corp. 

A    Claude  S    Brlnrgar 

B     fnlon  Oil  Co    of  California. 

A    C),ftr>^  T    Brriwn 
B    C;'  les  S<'r\  Ice  Co 

A     Nfii  Lac:   F    Brown. 

B    Air.er,   an  Frozen  Food  Instltme 

A    David  R    Brubaker 

B    Na';.  nal  Reh  iblUtat Ion  Counseilng  As- 
sociation 

A    Harvev  F   Brush. 
B    Be-htel  Inc 

A     Law  rence  F    Burch 

B    Po-av.  CL.ip  ,snack  Fond  Association 

A    c.crard  P    Burke 

B     I:. 'erriftMiina:  Air  Leases    Inc 

A     Burr    Pease  ,fc  KurV    Inc 
H    Fklutna 

A    BusL.r.eli    Ga^-e    Rci^en  ,fc  BMncton 
B    Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp 

A,   Bushnell    Gage    Rclzen  .fc  B;.  u.gton. 
B    Pormaldchvdc  Institute 

A    Thf-mas  D    Byrne 

B    St(;ne  Con-amer  Corp. 
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A   Jerry  L   Campbell 

B    Tennessee  Valley   J'ublic  Power  .Associa- 
tion 

A    W    Dean  Cannon,  Jr 

B     Calilornia   Savings  .fc   Loan   League 

A    Charles  L   Capron 

A    Donald  Caps.'iaw 

B    AirLne   Pilots   Association 

A    Isaac  R    Caraco 

B    Bed. lei  Power  Corp 

A    William  E    Carmlchael 

B    American   Floral   Services,  Inc, 

A    David  C    Carter, 

BUS   Bet:  .^ugar  Association 

.^    John  L    Casey 

B       Investment      Counsel      .Association      of 
.America    Inc 

A    Allen  R    Caskle 

B     American   Council   of   Life   insurance 

A    Daniel  J    Cassidy 

B      Chemual     Specialties     Manufacturers 
Association 

A    Rita  L    Castle 

B   Caterpillar  TYactor  Co 

A    Da\  id  F   Chavkm 

B    National  Health  Law   Program 


A       Chemical 

Assi  elation 


Specialties      .Mnnufact  ,irers 


A  Howard  P   Chester 

B      Stone,     Glass     \-     Clay     Coordinating 
Committee 

A  Chilldren  s  Television   Workshop 

A  Donald  T  Chunn 

B  Title  Associates   Inc 

A  Cltl/ens   for  Limit   of  Oil   Im.port 

A  Bob  Clark  A:  Associates 

B  Rvder  System,  Inc 

A  Gilbert  M    Clark 

B  .American    Association   of   Blood    Banks 

.A  Joseph  J    F   Clark 

B  Eaton  Associates    Inc. 

A  Cleveland  Electric   Illuminating  Co 

A  CllfTrird  A.-  Warnke 

B  Warner-Lam.bert  Co 

.A  Coalition   of  Concerned  Charities, 

A  Cole    Corct'e  A  Bradfield 

B  .Anterlcan  Express  Co 


A  Cole   Corette  A  Bradfield 

B  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

A  Collier    Shannon,  Rli;  ,fc-  Scott 

B  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 


A    Paul  L   Collins 

B       American      Personnel      &      Guidance 
.Association 

A     Committee    for    Do-It-Yourse!f    Ho'.ise- 
hold  Moving 

A     Congressional    District    Actior;   Com,.mlt- 
tee 

A    Congressional   District   Action  Commit- 
tee No    7 


A  James  T   Conner 

B  .Moba>   Ch.en-.ical  Ccrp 

A  Grcgor\'  E    Conrad 

B  American   .NLnii.g  Congress 

A  John  J   Contney 

B  Textile   Reniai   Services   Association   of 

.America 

A  Robert  .M   Cook 

B  Luestock  .Marketing  Association 

A  Patrick  H    Corcoran 

B  Association  c,:  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A  Alfred  C    C'.irdon 

B  Butfal.o  Br.,jadcasting  Cc     Inc. 

A  Samtie:  C    Core;,    Jr 

B  Pro\,d(.i,t  I:,dem:.it:,  Life  Insurar.^e  Cc 


A    Samuel  C    Corey    Sr 
B    l^'-o\,ae:,t   I:. dc;';. ;,:••, 


fe  I:, St. ranee  Cc 


A    Benttett   J    Corn 

h    Cottee    SUfiar  .'w  CoCoa  Exchan.ge    Inc. 

A    .Mar,   Marc;,ttp  Corrlgan, 

B     .National   Ri.'U-    Association    of   Anierlca 

A  Cosmetic,  To::etr\  6c  Fragrance  Aist.c.a- 
tlon. 

A    Daniel  T    Coughlm 

B   Jos   Schlltz  Brewing  Co, 

A    Craig  A    Cotilter 
B    Cities  Ser-.  ice  Co 

.A    Raymonc  L    Courage 

B  Carl  Byoir  fc  Assot.ates  i:,:  for  Ra:,- 
Aa;.  Progres-s  Institute  Ta:,k  Car  Safcn  Corr.- 
mittee  I  . 

A    William  R   Courtney 

B  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatla  Tribe 
of  Louisiar.a 

A    Margaret  S   Craig 

B    Brookwood  Health  Services    Inc. 

A    Cr.atle.s  S    Crawford 
B    Hi:.  \-  Kr.owlt^r,    Ir.c 

A   Jame.-  H    Cromwei:    Sr. 
B    .Met -E- Jet   Corp 

A   James  H   Cromwell    Sr 

B   Worldgate  OfTiCe  Park,  Inc. 

A    B.  bby  E    Crow 

B.  Columb.a  Gulf  Transmission  Cc 

A    Crowell  fc  Moring 

B    Associated  Gas  Distributors 

.A    Cuba  Calms  Association 

A    Curtis    Mallet-Prevost    Cc.t  k  .Mosle 
B    United  Slates  Trust   Company  cf  New 

York 

A    Thomas  B    Curtis 

B    Encyclopedia  Brltannlca 

A    Everett  E    Cutter 

B   Oregon  Railroad  .Association 

A    Fred  L    Dahl 

B    Bechtel  Power  Ccrp 

A    Damtn  Corp 

A    Daniels,  Houlihaii  &  Palmeter 

B    Japan  Lumber  Imporlerss  Association 

A    David  S    Danielson 

B    American  Opto.metric  Association 

A     Danzanskv     Dickey     Tydmgs     Quint    ti 
Gordon 
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H      Metropolitan     Waahlngton    Savings     V 

It    N.ii.  iu»;  H.ii.\v.iy  Utilization  Corp 

A     D.i!i/.iii»lcy.    DIcVtey.    Tydlngs.    Quint    A 

H    l'»Tij<--   III.   h.'.lrr.i;  S.l\;:;^;^  a:.il  loan   A^ 
Auclallun. 

A     Dtiii/anskv     D!.  kp',      Tvcltni^s.    Q'lli', •    A; 
Ci.ril    ii 

H    JNitoniA.    h.i-    •:  I.    !'-.Aer  Cu 

A    i'    M     Dinl^i'ii    Jr 

H     N.ir'H    l)iiK.i:il   K.i..Atu    1  ;;.!•."- 

A     .'     KdA.iril    Day. 

H    A>.s<i.  ;i»:<-il    Third  •"!»»»  Mall  Users. 

,\    J    Kii  A  aril  Day. 

H    K.ectronlcs  Industries  Association. 

A    li.i.s'.r.  lie  Hcarn 

»     H.<:1.'r.,u;:;    '.  .i   K.^-he  Inc. 


11     (    :-,-(li- 


R     IcBondt 
;  li.    II  Financial  Services.  Inc 


\  lir     ,;•■    K    Degnon  Associates.  Inc. 
H     Ni':    :..i.    Amoc    of  Chlldrdis   Hospitals 
v  Hf  .11-  1  ;:;-•:•  .itlons 

V  ,~i-f, >;■.(•;•.    I     IV..i!r..i-iT 

H  H.i..lDiirlon  Co 

A  Juhn  L    Delano 

h  Montana  Railroad  Association 

\  I  J    M.i.-K  1).-  M.   .-iple, 

»  Ari/.  :i.k  r  .:  .;     .service  Co. 

\  ii.'..ni:    '1   '.    Ln'isipsey. 

A  Dfr    ;■    Kd^e  Tool  Co. 


Devlne 

Proprietors'     Association     or 


\  I);   ksteln,    Shapiro  A   Morln 

1)  1    ipe\»ay  Seafoods.  Inc. 

A  ni   kstcin.   Shapiro  ft  Morln. 

H  Ciii'.iT!;niP!;t  of  Liberia. 

A  1)!   Ksteln.   Shapiro  *   Morln 

»  Hi-Energy     Research     tt     Development 

i;i..rp 

A  D:   k^'fir.     Shapiro  k  Morln 

H  1  ;.:cr :  <i' 1    li.i!     Brotherhood     of      leaiu 

STtTS 

A  l);.ks'eiii     snapiru   .i    Morln. 

H  I,    .=>    .S.  >clef. 

A  Dlck.steli;     sjiap;:  .    .V    McTtn, 

U  Marliip  K:. ►;!:.(•«•:  s  Hc.t'n   ;al  Association 

A  l)^-k.ste;i',     -si^apiro  &   Morln. 

U  rei.!ies.sft>   Oa.H    Ir.ii.smlsslon   Co. 

A  Har:pv    M     D'.rks 

A  I)'.sa^):^'d    'if«iprs    .^.-isnt  la'.lon. 


B     Oru'ip    Health    ,A.-; .•;(;.  la tlon    of    America 


In.' 


A  Hnilis    M      IKJie. 

H  A',;ar.".c    Ftl-;it^eld    Co. 

A  WllMam    D     DOr.-frlo 

B  NaMniia:    A^^s  .    ,,'.   :.   for  Neighborhood 

Srhfi'i:^    l:.r 

A  .Jark  C    rviiiovan 

B  Oveliiid     FlP.Tlr    Illuml.'ia-ir.i;    Co 


A  -i.iiM-s   A     I)..r^.  :. 

It  Hea.Ui         liisviraiu'e         .A.-iSoclatlon        Ol 

\:;.er...a. 

A  H.i.'  '  .    ;      i)<   A  :.e',     .).' 

H  hi!e.s:.;-e     lire    ,v    HuOber   Co. 

A  K..b«-rl    H     Doyle. 

U  Plumbing   Manufacturers   Institute 

A  Draiii  C  i,rp 

A  \:  ■  :,    :,  .     Ureodeii 

li  H.;.    ,i:.'.'.    K:  >iA  .toll      InC 


A    A    n    Drushel.Jr 
B    Viiiicin   ,v    r^k'!-,-^ 
leum  Corp  ) 


Q):'.r: 'ana    I'p'r^i- 


A  vv    H    Drushel.  Jr. 

U  V.iix.ii  A  Elkln^  (for  Quint  i;.a  Rer.r.rrv 
Co  I 

\  M:    l.ie,     r     Duffy. 

ii  \::i.T.    11.    Mininx  Congress 

A  !p"'e.    M     DMke 

11  A::.i'     .i:.   Paper  Institute.  Inc. 


11       Ii<-;,i. 


•lerK    \     Mliler 


A  Dun  car.     Weinberu  .V    .M:;ifr 

!i  ^,l^•    Hav   Fte^ional   Park  District. 

A  D'.i:     a:.     WrlnbfrK    ,t    M'.i'.er 

B  Iva    N'.a.    Ha.",  e. 

A  !) mean.  Weinberg  te  Miller 

M  K  irr-:-.   ri'r.'nn   MetrnpnV.tan    .Authority 

\  !i;:,a:,     We'.r.berg   A   Miller 

11  Ke:,a;    N.i'P.  es    Association     Ir.r 

A  I)  ;!.  -ici     We!;',t)e-t!:   ^-    Ml.'.er 

B  A.l    .y.h  Klzixn 

A  riM.'.-.i;-     We;-  herg   ,^-    Mi;>r 

!1  We^'e;:.    t     e  s    A-s.  .  latlon.    Inc. 

A  '     W     Diinlnp 

H  !i:<:)okIyn  Ui.l'  n   Qas  Co 

A  John  H    Dun: e 

B  Internaf  Inm:       KPfleraMrir.       r.f       Profes- 
•lona     .V     lef.t.'.-a;    Eiijt'.neers     AH,    CU) 

A  He:  -',-    r      V)-x-:  r^'iak 

H  A:r.er!-a:.    M;:.lnk,'    ftriK're.Vi 

A  R.derlk    T     Dwver 

H  America:!    Mining   Con?r»"«s 


'.ra!  ^*^le^l-;;.•ft>  A'^si '^ 


A     t^'  K  r>    Kar:v 
11     Na'  :     ria;   A»-V-   :;• 
a!  Iwn 

.A    Ka*-n  Ai.^nrlates 


A  R    !.er'  F    :     Eii'i.n 

B  P^a'dti  .A'i.H*  .^ia'es    In'* 

A  Economic  Service  Coun<.pl    In. 

A  Ar.ne  Edlund 

H  M(Aor  Vehicle   Mai.i.'ai  ■  urers   Ass<.>c.  of 
the  U.S. 

.A  Ed  Fdmond^on 

B  Amerlran  InlaiiU  'vA  a'.er-A  ays  t  umn.l'.tee 

A  K"I  Kd:T...:;>i'in. 

H  ('.►leroKee  Nation. 

A  Kd  Frl:i,..:i.lson. 

B  ')k:ah>  ri.a  Association  of  Elecrir  Coop- 
era  ;  I '.  e  s 


A    Ed  Fdmondson 

H    r  ."^    .Man*  irne  Conirn!' 'ee 


A  (■  (1  A  aril.'..  A.VMii  late.? 

B  l'<  rtlaiid  Genera:  Eler'rlc  Co 

A  J    RMUue.  KdAsrds 

B  .Anierii  an  Paper  Il.^':^,.^c,  In.- 

A  ^-tep^e!l  R    F.-Trd,-^ 

B  I  '  iiiiii.i;.:;  ,    Aii'-enna    leieviMon   .Associ- 
ation 

A  Tlmnthy  L   Elder 

B  <  a' erpiUar  Tractor  Co 

A  .Stephen  W    Ellintt 

ri  Kidelit>  I'nlcin  I  rust.  Cii 

A  Raiph  t-ii^te! 

11  {  .'.eniira.  .Spei  ialtie.s  Man  ufae  t  iirer^  .A^- 
■■  '<  .  a  t ;  I  II 

.A  .S'eve:.  I.    En^rlbrrg 

H  .Anierii  an     .A.w  n  iat  :>  >n     of     MarrSatre    ^ 
1-  .III...  .    1  Iierap'. 

A  Jerr\  N    Erv  :n 

B  w  .11. 'una  Rer-.i.eryCO. 

A  Ju6epti  (I    E'.  an>i 

A  Robbie  Ex:e', 

II  Na*.  'i.a;    hederat:    n   ■  *  Federal   fniploy- 


A  .Mlriiae:  Kar.'ar 

B  AmerUai.  paper  In.slltute    Inr 

A  Arthur  EetTernian 

B  American  ("oun.il  i.f  I  ife  Insnranre 

.A  J  .M.  VA     Fels' 

A  R.  .^er  I)    Feldnian 

H  Ij-B.,.'  .:    I.anib    leiby  &  McHae  (for    Ad 

H  .'  Hal:  Shippers  Group) . 

A  .-!'  ■l.r.  I     Fe.ita 

B  .Ainer;    a:.  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

.A  Blaine  F'leldin^- 

B  AmerUan  Paper  Instlt  ute    Inr 

.A  H    Barne,   Firestone 

B  A.s,-,  ire  (  i  inpet  itu  e  'Iran.spHjrt  at  lun.  Inc. 

.A  Fls'.erles  Development  Corp 

A  Victor  E   Fit / matin,  e 

B  Union  Ol!  Con.iianv  >■'.  California 

A  Aaron  I    Flelsi  hman 

B  Cablecorn-Oeneral    Inc 

A  Aaron  I   Flelschman 

B  Warner   Amex   Cable    Coninuinlcatlons. 


A    Ra-.  ni.  lid  J    Fr.lev 

B    .N'a'ional  Candv  Wlir,lesa>rs  As.sorlatlon. 


In.- 


A    G.  rdon  Fortjes 

B    Ml.-.nev.'a  Raliroad,?  Assoriatlnn 

A    Joseph  I.    Kral'es 

B   CofTee    S  ik'ar  k  Coroa  Ex.hange    Inc. 

A    I  e-Ais  R    Freeman    Jr 

B    Sol  le-y  u:  th.e  Pla-stlcs  Ind-.istry. 

A    Rotiert  E    Freer    Jr 
H    Kin. t.er.y-C. ark  Corp 

A    Grek'or-.  N    FrlberK 

B     .As.s.xlated    B-.illders  k    Contractors    Inc 

A    Fried    Frank    Harris    Shr'.ier  .^  Karnpel- 
niai. 

B    Che.  eni.e  River  .Sioux  Tribe 

A    Fried    FYank    Hanls    Shr!-.  er  .A;  Kampel- 
n-ian 

B    Doyon    Limited 
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A    Fried.  Frank,  Hands.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 

p-ian 

B    Mellakalla  Indian  Community. 

A   Fried,  Frank.  Hams..  Shrlver  A  Kampel- 

man. 

B    Mlccoiukee  Tribe 

A   Fried.  Frank.  Harris    Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man 
B    Ne7.  Perce  Tribe 

A    FYled.  Fiank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 

niaji 
B   Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 

A    Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
nian 
B   Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

A    Barry  A   Friedman 

B    American  Society  of  Travel  AgenU.  Inc 

A    James  M   PYledman 

B    Clevehmd  Electric  Illuminating  Co 

A    David  C    FuUarton 

B    National   Telephone   Cooperative   Asso- 

.  lallon 

A    Terry  Oabrlelson 

H    Transconllnenlal  Oas  Pipeline  Corp 

A    Gardner   Carton  A:  Dougla« 
B    Helzer  Corp. 

A   Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglaa 
B    Marathon  OH  Co 

A   Gardner,  Carton  i-  Douglas. 
B    Peoples  Oas  Co 

A   Gardner  Carton  &  Douglae 
B    Sealed  Power  Corp 

A   Gardner  Carton  L  Douglaa. 
B    Zelgler  Coal  Co 

A   Edward  A   Oarmatz 

B  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co 

A    James  J    Oarry 

B    Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc 

.A   Jose  .\   Oemell 

B    Samuel    E    Stavlsky   k  Associates,   Inc. 

for    Brazilian  CofTee  Inttltule) 

A    George  k  Oeorge 
B   Pepslco.  Inc 

A  Oeorge  W  Oephart 

B  Baltimore  Oas  k  Electric  Co 

A    Thomas  F    Olbson 

B   Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A    Norma  J.  Gilbert 
B    Motorola,  Inc 

A    Susan  Gilbert 

B     Natlmal    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
pl-  vees 

A    Arthur  P  OUdea 

A    Jr.nah  Gltlltz. 

B    American    Advertising   Federation 

A    John  P   Gleason,  Jr 

B   Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A    Richard  C    Oohla 

B   r^etall  Bakers  of  America 

A    Vance  V    Goodfeliow. 
B    Crop  Quality  Council. 

A    Bruce  O   Goodman 
B    Damon  Corporation 


A.  Benjamin  Gordon 

B  Health  Research  Group 

A.  Robert  D  Gordon. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tion. 

A   Ann  M   Gosler 

B   American  Mining  Congresi. 

A.  Carl  F  Graham. 
B   Amway  Corp 

A   Robert  K   Gray. 

B  HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A   Robert  K   Gray 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton.  Inc    i  f or     Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  US) 

A  Robert  K  Gray 

B    Hill   and   KnowI'JDn,   Inc     (for-    Health 
Insurance  Assn.  of  America). 

A   Robert  K   Gray, 

B     HIU    and    Knowlton,    Inc     (for     Moto- 
rola) . 

A   Mark  E   Grayson 

B  HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc 

A    Mark  E    Grayson 

B    HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc    (for;  Unlroya! 
Inc  ) 

A   Wayne  Green. 
B    73.  Inc. 

A   Dale  Greenwood. 

B   Washington  Railroad  Association 

A   Edward  F   Grelssing,  Jr 
B  The  Upjohn  Co 

A   Chester  A   Groseclose,  Jr 

B   South  Dakota  Railroads  Association 

A    John  T.  Orupenhoff, 

B    American  Academy  of  Dermatology 

A   John  T   Orupenhoff 

B    American    Gastroenterological    Associa- 
tion 

A   John  T   Orupenhoff 

B   National  Association  for  Hospital  Devel- 
opment, 

A   Thomas  M   Ounn 

B   McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

A   William  B.  Gunter 

B      Kllpatrlck     k     Cody     ifor;     Furniture 
Rental  Association  of  America) 

A   Maria  Faller  Gwaltney 
B    American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc 

A  Charles  T  Hagel 

B   Firestone  Tire  k  Rubber  Co 

A    William  D   Hager 

B    American  Academy  of  Actuaries 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  k  Associates,  Inc 
B   Agri-Buslness  Inc 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates    Inc 
B    American   Energy   Inc. 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  k  Associates.  Inc 
B  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Marketing 
Cooperative 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  k  Associates,  Inc 
B    Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc 
B   M&M  Mars  Division  of  Mars 

A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  k  Associates    Inc 
B    New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 


A    Martin  Ryan  Haley  4  Associates,  Inc 
B  Tobacco  Tax  CouncU, 

A   Floyd  D  Hall 

B   International  Air  Transport  Association 

A    Hamel    Park,  McCabe  k  Saunders 
B   State  of  Alaska 

A   George  J    Hanks,  Jr 
B   Union  Carbide  Corp 

A  Michael  T  Harrlgan. 
B  US  Olympic  Committee 

A   Richard  A   Hart 

B   Food  Research  and  Action  Center 

A  Robert  S  Hartmarm. 
B  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc 

A    Edward  Harold  Harvey, 
B   National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees 

A   Rodney  E  Haugh 

B  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 

A    Paul  M   Hawkins 

B    Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 


ica. 


A    Health   Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 


A    Heavy   Specialized  Carriers   Conference 

Inc 

A  Lon  H  Helbeck 

B   PA  Stale  Education  Association 

A    Richard  L   Hellwege 
B   Lear  Siegler.  Inc 

A   Harry  V  Helton 
B  Reynolds  Metals  Co 

A   C   Dayle  Henlngton 

B    Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

A   Donald  A   Henrlksen. 
B   Atlantic  Richfield  Co, 

A   Bruce  Heppen 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees 

A   Herrick   Allen,  Davis  4  Bailey 
B    Amusement  &  Music  Operators  Associa- 
tion 

A    William   R    Hesse. 
B   Fahlgren  &  Ferrlss,  Inc 

A   Kevin  M  Hlgglns 
B   Avon  Products.  Inc 

A.  Hill    Christopher  and  Phillips 

B    Michigan   State   Housing   Development 

Authority 

A    Hill,  Christopher  and  Phillips. 

B    Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 

A  Gerald  "Jerry"  Hill 

B    Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 

A    Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc, 
B    Florists'    Transworld   Delivery   Associa- 
tion 

A   Robert  J  Hobbs, 

B    National  Consumer  Law  Center,  Inc 

A  John  A  Hodges, 

B   Tuna  Research  Foundation 

A   Elmo  R   Hoffman 

B  Hoffman  Hendry,  Stoner  Sims  k  Sa- 
wlckl  .for  Global  Exploration  k  Develop- 
ment 1 
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A    n   rrnmn    tiriidry.  Stoner,  81m»  &  s.i- 
H   Ci.uaa,  Exploration  &  Deveiopment 


A-.S.  ,  latlon. 


A  Kel',',   Hw:;'". 

H  Air.er;   aw  I'aper  Iiis'JtUte. 

A  He::r,   'A     HolUng 

B  (  .ifrpi;;<ir  ITactor  Co 

H  NfA   \  orn  Mfn  .i!i' .;e  t-x,  :.a:  <e 

A  J. .hi.  W    Hnlton. 

H  Ariieri.u:.  Hankers  Association. 

A  M.    >uie.  J    Horowitz. 

H  N.ii.ii.i;  .\>.su    of  Coin  Laundry  Equlp- 


A    lJ..i^':a.vs  I     Hujsunan. 

H     I  !..•  Ma.  Mk;  Co 

V     n  .  .^1  r     Oarvey.    Schutert,    Adams    A: 

i:  !T 

U   Aiiuri  til.  Pyrotechnics  Association. 


\      H 


Oarvey.   Schubert.    Adams    & 


U.i:.'. 

B.  Orocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

A     H  .  ikir     Oarvey.    Schubert,    Adams    k 

l),i;.-r 
B   Patilic  Rim  Trade  Association 

A    Thomas  B    House 

H   Ainencau  F'rozen  Food  Institute 

A    M.i'  .  o   Houston 

1)    H.ii!.;,'on  fc  A.'soclates.  Inc.  (for:  Farm 
:  ,iii.  ;  K'sf  irch  Committee) . 

.\    <      1     H.iversten 

B    Na:  ;:.al  Advertising  Co. 

A.  Howell  Corp. 

A  Hudson.  Leftwich  &  Davenport. 

B  rirv  of  Detroit. 

A   (hirv  E  Hughes 

H    American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 

V  H  ..■lert  Hu^jhea 

H     American    Association    of    Foundations 
lor  .Medlial  Care. 

A   William  E  Hughes.  Jr 

H  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

V  1  I  i'-     .11  Hunt.  Jr. 

B    Hemoid  Commodities,  Inc  :  Contl  Com- 
modity Services.  Inc 

\    I'-'er  C  Hunt. 

U   Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Co 

A  John  Edward  Hurley 

A  John  Edvtrard  Hurley. 

H    N vional  Assn  for  Free  Enterprise 

\    Hi    r;.    r.d  D  Hurley 

H   '  )  wvcornlng  Flberglas  Corp 

\    R    ■.'••  H    H  irt. 
H    M'Trk  fc  Co  .  Inc. 


M    M 


\    H'  riiard  J  Immlng 

B   United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion 


^   Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Americ 


\    Linda  JciiKrs 
H     Hea.'.;i    I 


ram  e    \ss^,^  .a: 


h    Di.na;.!  A   J.iinson 

B    I'lains  eo'*,in  Ci.-n'Afrs 


.\    .Sprri'e.-  A    J^  ^f-.n.v  ..n 

B    I'ttpf  .'board   I'a.  iva>;;ng  Council. 


.^   James  E   Junei 

H    .Appa.a.  .'.:a:i  Pap:  Co. 

A    Mar:  .>;a  E   J mes 

B    fU  r;da  P.'.  >,^p.>^a'.e  Council 

A    Ard..n  B    J  ;dd    Jr 

B    Ure,s,-.er  Ind;:^'r!e5    Inc 

.^    Ka;-«''r  S'ee:  (  orp 

A    E.pre--.   F    Ka\  a.^a.^-h 

I*     '     .s:r.e';        ;   ...dry   .\    t:A^:a.:..v   .\saocl- 
atloii 

A    John  A    Kea'.i 

B     V'iunK   W    ::..•;.  s  Christian   H    me 

A    V;rk:  R    Keen.m 

B    Bei  iKi-l  p    .ver  Corp. 

A    I><.n  w    Ke;;er 

B.  Qulnlana  Re.f.nerv  Co 

A   Donald  '.V   K.-..er. 

B  Qulntan.i  p.- r   ieum  Corp. 

A  Pu  .;  J  Ke;:v 

B    I'lPi  ..  In'fr:. agonal.  Inc. 

A    .^-ep.';*:;  O    Kei.isii; 

B     A.:,"-:,    .i:.    -K    ailrm.       .'   .\    'i.ar.es 

A.  Stephen  S    Kc.ner 

B.  Chemical     .-pe  .a..r.s     .Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  William  T  Kendall 

B  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise 

A  William  J  Kenney. 
B  Bay  State  Gas  Co. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon. 

B    Estate  of  Bert  N  Adams,  et  al. 

A   Robert  M  Ketchel. 
B   General  Electric  Co. 

A  Earllne  A   Keyser. 
B  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A   Richard  F  Klbben 
B   Business  Roundtable. 


A    F, 
B    I: 
tions. 


'    Kiernan 
■.-ual  Union  of  Police  Assocla- 


A  Kikkoman  Foods.  Inc. 


B    H. 


\    Kimball 
■    i  er  Corp 


A    Fl.^.\rc1  H    King. 
B    vVai^reen  Co. 

A  Francis  L  Kinney. 

B.  Northeast  Utlltles  Service  Co. 

^    -.y.Wnr.^  If    Knapp 

B  fhftrr.vier  if  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

\    Te^-P,.  w    Knlfh" 
!'    F'  .--.p      '  ••,..  F.i'-h 

A    p,i  ,:  F    K'  hi 

B  ;8th  c  •  ..'pr-'-rn'  District  Chairman 
for  Pro-Life  \  ■  ■  »•  "-.ttlonal  Committee 
for  Human  Ll.'e  .\;:.l:.  ::;.tn» 


A    Charles  B   K.jrnmann 

B    .So.it.'i   DaKuta  Railroads  AisociaUon 

A    Arithciny  L   Kurera 

B    A:ner,.a:i   Water  a  ays  Operators.  Inc 

A    I'hliip  Kugler 

B    .American   Kederatiou  of  Teachers. 

.A    Kv  ikyvio  Cu    Inr 

.A     Philip   A    Lacovara. 
B     Bri.stol -.Myers 

.A    P.hlllp  A    Lacovara. 
B     Merck  A:  Co  .  Inc 

A    Thomas  M    Landln. 
B    SmlthKIlne  Corp 

A    B    A    Landy 

ABA    Landy 

B    Cryogenic  Va   vium  Technoiogy  C'.. 

A     .Michael  S    Lang 

B    Amen  an  Productivity  Center 

A    Reed  E    Larson 

B     .Nat!...nai   Right    to  Work   Committee 

A     O.pnn  T    Lashiey 

B     American   Aiitomobile  As.sociatlnn 

A     ly    lis  F    Laun 

B     .Amerl'  un   Paper   Institute    Inc 

.A     p,  an   Lawyer 

B     C)C('  Bo'.  erages    Inc 

A     LeH   e  ,r    Lamb    Lelhv  A;   MacRae 
B     AcJ   H..    Rai:   Sh.l;  pers  Gro  ip. 

A    David  A    Lefeve 

B     .Mem;:  Lvnch  fc  Co     Inc 

A     R.ber-   B    LeT.ar 

H     Heal'h   Research  Group, 

A     \V;,;ia.m  T    Lehner 

B     MonV  merv   Ward  A;   Co     Inc. 

A    Lel^jh'on    C<  nklln    Lemov  and  Ja'    b* 
B     Adhesive  and  Sealan'  Counc::    L-ic 
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A    Leighton,  Conklln    Lemr 
B     AGRI  International    Ir. 


and  Ja.".  bs 


.A     1  .-..■'. 'on    Conklln,  Lemov  and  ,'ac  ,b.s 
B     Ame'lcan    Association    of    Nnr-^e    A:ip>^- 
theliiits 

A.  Lelghton    Conklln    lem.c.  and  Ja'-.bs 
B    American  Den-a:  A^-si-s-ar.'s  Ass.ciatlon, 

A.  Lelght-:.    C- nklln    Lenr  ■.   an!  ,!a'-'  bs 

B.  City   fi    Regional    .Maka/::.'-    A^t      latlon, 

A    Lelghton.  Conklln.  Lem.v  and  .ta-f  bs 
B    Clorox  Co. 

.A     Lelghton,  Conklln    Lemov  and  Jac- hs 
B    Developmen*     Heal-hcare     A;     W.;,:,p«s 

In- 

A     lelk-h'-n    C.nklln    Lem.'v  and  Ja--bs 
H     C.FM  MR:;ing    Inc 


A     Lplfh-' 
B     n-'ci-T- 


1    C'  nklln    Lemov  and  JaT'bs 

Man  ■.I'a™' nrers  cf  .America    Ir.c 


A     i  p'k'bi"'  ri    Cf'nklln    Lemov  and  Jac<  bs 
H     Ln'raocilar    L,('ns    .Man  ifac- ■  .-crs    .A^s 
clatl  m 

.A     Lelfh*-  T-.    Conklln    Lemov  and  .la'-'bs 
B    J'"    .Am'Tba   In'erna'l    r.al    Inc 


A 

B 

Inc 


p:»h'    :.    c   ;;k:in    Lem.v  and  Jacobs, 
''a*:    nal    Cable    Te!e\lsl    .n     .^s.soclatlon. 


UMI 


A  Lelghton   Conklln,  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  National  Development  Services  Corp 

A  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  .National  Glass  Dealers  Association 

A  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  Oakdale  Corp 

A  Lelghton.  Conklln.  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
gaiiiiation 

A  Lelghton.  Conklln.  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 

B  Security  Associates,  Inc. 

A  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

A  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov  and  Jacobs 

B  Whey  Products  Institute, 

A  Lynette  B    Lenard. 

B  Dow  Chemical  USA 


\    Leva.     Ha'.>,e.s      Symington, 
Oppenheimer 

!i    C'.mmtr/bank   AG 

A    Leva,     Hawes      Symington 
Oppenlieimer 

B    Com.mon-Acal' b  Edison  Co 


Martin     A; 


Maniii 


Mar 


.^     Le\a       tia.ve.s       Sym.ngt<. 
Oppenheimer 

B.   Con.solldated    Edison    Co     (jf    New    York 

Inc 

A    Leva       Hawes      Symington       Martin     .v 
Oppen.bcimer 

B     Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  .A-s.soclates 

.A    Leva.     Ha-.i.i\s      Svmlngton      Martin     *; 
Oppenheimer 

B    General  Elecrlc  Co 


Svmir.iitoi 


-Mart 


Mar' 


\    Leva      }!a'.i.e 
f  ippenhelmer 

H    GK  Technologies    Inc 

h    leva       Hawes      Svmlng'oi. 
Oppenheimer 

P,    G.ass  Packaging  In.stitute 


A    Leva      Haue5      Svmlngton       Martin     <v 
Oppenheimer 

H     Pacific  Gas  c*.-  Electric  Co 

.A     Leva,     Hawes      Svmmg'on       Martin.     A.' 
Oppenheimer 
B    Tosco 

A    Leva      Hawe?      Symington      Martin     fc 
Oppenheimer 

B    L'nlun  Invcs'ment   GmbH 

\    Charles  L    Lewis 

B    .American      Personnel       and      Guidance 

.Association 

A    James  B    Llberman 

B.  Public   .Service   Electric   and   Ga.s   Com- 
pany   et   a: 

A     Russell  B    I.igh' 
n    'I  be  Boeing  C.i 

A    Law  Offices  of  John  F  Llllard.  Ill 
B    National  Insulators  .Association    Inc 

\    Klena  Llnthlcum 

ri    .Mlled  Chemical  Corp 

A    ^el  E    Llpsen 

n     Wes'lnghouse  Electric  Corp 

.A    Theodore  M    Llttman 
B    Rockwell  International 

A     Livestock   Marketing  .A-ssoclatlon. 


A     H    Rich.ard  Lloyd,  Jr 
B    General  Electric  Co 

A    Robert  H    LoefTler 
B     State  of  Alaska 

A    Nira  Hardon  Long 

B    National  Black  Media  Coalition 

.A    Loomls   Owen   Fellmaii  ii  Howe 
B    National  Water  Well  Association. 

A    Claudia  J    Louis 

B    National  Soft  Drink  Association, 

A    James  E    Mack 

B     National    A,ssociatlon    of    Mirror    Manu- 
facturers 

A    Curtis  T   Mackey 

B    National    Insulation    Contractors   Asso- 
cia'  Ion 

A    Lee  G    .Magnussen 

B    Helnold  Commodities    Inc 

A    Philip  N    Margolius 

B    Young  Woman's  Christian  Home 

A     R.')na!d  Anthony  Marks 

,A    Dan  V    Maroney,  Jr 

H    .Amalgamated  Trar.sit  Union    .AFLCIO 

A   Chambers  H   Marquis 

B     .Ak-ency  for  Instruc'ional   Tele\bslon 

A   Cham.bers  H   Marquis 

B    Cliildren  s  Television  Workshop, 

A    E    C   Marty 

A    J    L    Marty 

.\     Mike  M    Masaoka 

B     .American-Japanese  Trade  Committee 

.A     Mike  M    Masaoka 
B    Nisei  Lobby 

.A    Paul  J    Mason 

B    American  Cour.cil  of  Life  Xnstirance 

.A    Carolvn  Ma.sse!! 

B    Colonial  Penn  Group    Inr 

.A    Jon  G    Massev 

B    Oil   Investment   Institute 

A     C  V    A-  R  V    Maudlin 
B    Georgia  Power  Co 

A    C  V    fc  K  V    Maudlin 

B    Joint  Government  Liaison  Com.m.l'tee 

A    Doti^las  E    McAlIts*er 

B    American  Mining  Congress. 

A   William  J   McAullffe   Jr 

B   American  Land  Title  Association. 

A   Hugh  A   McBrlde 

A   ^'i'-hae!  J  McCabe 

B   Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc 

A   Michael  J  McCabe 
B  Allstate  Insurance  Co 

A  John  A  McCahUL 

B  L'  S  Olympic  Committee 

A   A   R   McCammon. 

B  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 

h    Robert  S   McConnaughey 

B   .American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 


A   Marianne  McDermott 
B   Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc 


A   Jack  McDonald  Associates  Inc 
B  Northrop  Corp 

A   Patrick  J   McDonough 

B   .An.eri<.ai.  Pe-'Tsonnel  i:  Guidai.re  Associa- 
tion 

A    Darryl  D   McEwen 

B  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A   Robert  H   McFadden 

B    Motor   Vehicle    Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion of  the  U  S  .  Inc 

.A  James  M   McOarry.  Jr 
B   Eaton  Associates,  Inc 

A   w   Curt  McGee 

B  Bechtel  National   Inc 

A   William  F   McKenna 

B    Silver    Freedmian    Houslev    Ta.f  i;  Gold- 
berg 

A   William  Colmi  McKeveny 

B   American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A   L  Bradley  McNally 

B   Blue  Cross  fc  Blue  Shield  Association 

A    Mrs    Robert  S    .Margaret     'wcNa.niara 
B    Reading  U  Fundam.cnta;    'nc 

.A   M   Peter  McPherson 

B    \'orys    Sater   Seymour  fc  Pease     for    Ca- 
nadian Cablesystems,  Limited 

A    Robert   E    McVlcker 

B   Kollsmian  Instrument  Co 

ARE  McWnilams 

B   Boeing  Comimiercial  Airplane  Co 

A  Howard  N  .Menaker 

B   American  Optom.etric  Association. 

h   .Andrice  J   Michaels 

B   .A.merican  Mining  Congress 

/\    Miller  i:  Chevalier 

B   Investors  Diversified  Services   Ir.c 

A   Dale  Miller 

B   Gulf  Intracoastal  Ca.nal  Association 

.A  Dale  Miller 
E   Texasgulf   Inc 

A    Luman  G   Miller 

B   Oregon  Railroad  Association. 


.Association 


A   Paul  J  Miller 
E      Investment     Counsel 
.America   Inc 

A  Robert  H  Miller 
B  Tenneco  Inc 


h  Richard  V   Mmck 

B  .Am.erican  Cctmcil  of  Life  Insurance 

h  Mmnesctans  for  Salt 

k  R  Garrett  Mitchell 

B  Colorado  Sk!  Country  USA 

A  Robert  M   Moliter 

B  General  Electric  Co 

A  Herman  Molzahn 

B  American  Waterways  Operators. 

h  Jo.hn  C  Monsui 


.A   C    .Austin  Montgomery' 

B    Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc 


A   E   Joyce  Morgan 

B     American   Mining  Congress 
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A    Earl  J    Morntti! 

B    .VkDonnell  Dou^-las  Turp 

A    Victor  O    Morris 

B    Mor.'.goiiif r\    Ward  .1.  C"      Inc. 

A    Helen  Dubum  MiTrl.soii 
B    Hin  ik.  KlKiwRon,  Iiu 

A    Helen  Dabiiui  Morrlsor. 
B      Hill     iv     K;ui»iU/ii,     Inc      ,for.     Navaju 
I  iidlaii   Nat  iui;  i 

A     Fareed   Aiidu.lah    Miihaiiuiiad 
H     I'nsoner^   of    the   State    of    IiidwiKA    ai.d 
the   lulled   Slates   of   AM.erlra    e'    a,. 

A    RLrxTt   M    M,illit;an 

B    Milk  Industrv  Fni.ndatlon    I  ii'eriiatlon- 
a.    A-Hso.  latum   u.'    Ice    Creum    Miiiuifacturers 

A    Jaine  i   J     M  iirptly 
U     Lailede   Clas   t'o 

A    Frances  E    Na'  han 

U    New  York  I'ntjlic  Library 

A    Nathinal  AgrUuiturBl  Chemical  Assoclk- 

•lon 

A     Nations'    A'llftnre   ..f    !>or.ft^.'fr>^     Inc. 

\    .N'a'lor-.a:   A.ssoclallon  for  Vn-v  Kn'crpr  se 

.\        Na'I.Mittl       .^.ssoclat!.  Ill         if       Ffdc.-'ii.y 
I.i' eii.sed   F'lreurins   IValers 

A    .Nn'ioiiiil  Club  Association 

A      Na'iiii.a:     c.  i.siiiui',-    Ccii'er    for    Legal 

Ser-v  lees 

A   .N'a'Miia;  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms  I'ollry 

A     Na'li.n.i;   Ha  iway  UtlllMtlon  Corp. 

A   Na;  mil  Ko.^ource  Center  for  Consumers 

f   I.PK*!    Servi.-es 

■V  Na'liniil  s:,;n;i    IC:s;i;.'s.s    liidex 

A  NaMnai  lour  Brokers  Association.  Inc. 

A  Nii'ionul  Iirr.c-.    Knlerat  Ion. 

A  Na'i,.;:,il  V\  iicr:   ,v    !>::i.    Aworlatlon. 

A    Carol vn  B    Nelson. 

H     BrookAood   Health  .Scr.l   es    Inc. 

A    Mark  D    Nelson 

B    E    I    (I'l   p,)ii'   (1,.   Nemours  ,t  Co..  Inc. 

A    MH'o-i  K    Ncsliek 

H     Kikkornan    Foods.   Inc. 


A     Nevv-    V    rk    (  oiiiji; ,  •  •  ,.,•       '    ; 
Coinni;' tee  of   I'as.sengtT  l.Uifs 

.A  .Mehs.sa  .\    Nielson. 

B  Keniipio"    Corp 

-A  I-)<iiiald   .Nieml 

H  Ca'frpi;;ar    !  rartor  Co. 

A  Vl.-tor  I.    N'.c 

II  Ci'i,'    ,'.    \v.'.-r:n  Industries.  Inc. 


t  at  tonal 


-A  C)  I  •>i.ii.  T  \   Hannan 

B  Conuniro  Aral!  Ii  of   l';icrio  Rico. 

A  O'Connor   A.    Hannan 

H  Hennepin   County 

\  1 1  C'  nn-r  \  Hannan 

11  In^es'incn'    Compan'.    Ii.stl'u'e 

A  I     i      :  !,.  :    ,'.    Hannan 

11  Ii.'.tau.f,   I  li ,  iTMf.rd   sr:\:ies    Inc. 

A  O'Connor  \    Hannan 

M  Westlngln    ,s,    Ke  trie  Corp. 


A    John  H    ( 
B.       Ins.:  a 
America. 


Economics      Society      of 


■e-  national 


A    Oei.rge  O  Bea    Jr 

B        I'ni'ed       I'ape.-.i    ;i 

Union 

A    Marv  Flipen  o  Hrlen 
H    Ik.j.-  c,  ,rnln»;  Corp 


A    (VOninnr  <t   Hannan 

B    American   I'nbllr    Iransll   A.vsoclatlon 

A    ()  Connon  A-  Hannan 

B    Au'oniotivp  I'art.s  A    Arre<isor>,    \fvv'i- 
tlon  


A   Ashtou  J   O'Donnell. 
B    Bechtel  Inc 

A   John  A   O'Donnell 

B    Philippine  Sugar  Commission 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A   Alice  OLeary 

B   Alliance  for  Cannabis  7!  >   ape      c, 

A   Robert  A   Olexy. 

B    Brownlng-Perrls  Industrie*. 

A    Alwn  E    Oliver 

U    National  Oram  *  Peed  Association 

A   Van  R   Olsen. 

B.  US    Beet  Sugar  Association. 

A    Roy  E    OLsoii 

B    American   Paper  Institute.   Ii.o 

■\     '>'•     1j    i'-i^e 

B   Amerlcaji  Plywood  Association 

A    I'aperb  «'d  Packaging  Council. 

A    Im  .  :  1  J    pattison 

M    H.-.i    h  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 


A  Larr>    E    Paullck 

B  National  Spa  &  Pool  Institute. 

A  Richard  A    l'ii,»o.-, 

B  Chromallo)    Atner:    a.n   C.rp 

A  Peabody.  Rlvlln    I  amner'  \  .\levers 

B  Michigan  Knife  Co 

A  nch    Peacock 

H  <!•■:..•:,,    Foods. 


A    I  a,. 
I'.    C.i 


e-     r  Ja    !■:   Pear   p 
..a  .S-,  nlneiS    In 


A    Pepper    Hamilton  &  Scheetz 

B   Coalition  of  Concerned  Chanties 

A   Victor  J   Perlnl.  Jr 
B  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  k 
Mobility. 

A    Mar-    VV    A    Phillips. 

h   r    .I'leraed  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs 

A    V.i\:-:    W    A    Phillips. 
H     N.i .  ,»;  ,   Na'lon 

A    Sam   PI    K.ard 
B    Mun.sann,  ( -. 

A    S'  .ar"  F    Plerson 

H   c   nnnonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

\     R    !.a;d   !      P.a" 
H     H  .rver   K.n^;   C    -p 

A     F    R.  ver-s  P  ea-^an'-i 

H    Fid.  P on-    .,.  %•,.,!.      .-     A:  Co. 

A    R.rbpr'   P.e't  A.s.so.ia- es    Ltd 


A  'Wo. lain   N    Plymat 

■\  Ml    liae.  A    Po.int; 

H  Amen,  an   .Mining   Congress. 

A  Henr>    F    Pix.le 

H  .Avon  Prudiict.-i,  Inc 

A  Puloina.    I-.,ei  ;  ii,    f'ovi  pr  Co 


A     R! :,';a:d   .M     Powp;; 

"       In'e:  :.a- .     na.     .\.s.so,  .a  t  Ion     of     Relr.ce 
a   ■■  !    'A,!!,;.    ,i  ,es 


.\     Jane;    PoAer 
H     \'..SA    l.SA     Inc 

\    P;es;  ,n     I  horKrim.son    Ellis  &  H<,;inan 
H    I  .i..-'.i  C,  rp 

A    P.eso  ;;     I'horKrlinson    tTl ,  Ls  A.-  Ho.nian. 
li    <  '1.  l^:.i^  !i   .Native^     Inc 

A    rrest.,11.  1  h.  r^rlmson    Elll.s  ,t  Hoinian 
B    City  of  Junea:, 

A    r>reston.  Thor^;rlm^on    El.Ls  A  Holman 
H    D'avo  Corp 

A    Preso  n     I  horKriniNon    EliLs  ,<^  Hoiman, 
H     ^.^;ic^.e'-   I><ne.opment    Corp. 

A    Preston.  Th    r^^nmson    El.i.s  A-  Holnia.n 
B   Kyukuyo  to     inc 

A    P.'eso  n     I  nor^;rimson    Ehl.i  &  Holnian 

11    N.i'i  .I..I.  Fd'iia'ioii  .A.s.soclatlon 

A    Pre.s-    n    'I  horKrimson    Ei.l.s  A;  Holnian 
H    N    r.!,!-::.    I  .er  Pipeline  Co 

A    P.-es'    n     I  •,.:r^:rlIn^on    El;  Is  A:  IL  oman 
H    !■•  rt  ,  :  Seattle 

A    Preso  ;,     I  liorKrini.son.  Elll.s  i  Ho.man. 
B    bl    Louis  Ship 

A    Pres'    :■.    Thor^T:m>.on    E; :  Is  A  Holman 
!>    ^    :.:..'.or-   Investment   Corp 

A    Pie.s'.  n     I  horgrim.son,  EI.ls  A:  Holman 
U    bcalrain  Lii.e.s    Inc 

A   Preston.  Thorgrlmson    El. is  A  Holrnan 
B   Seattle  Housing  Authorliy 

A    Preston,  Thorgrlmson    Ellis  A  Ho.m.m 
B    Slate  of  Alaska 

A.  Preston.  Thorgri ins.  n    f, lis  iV  Holman 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co 

A    Preston.  Thorgrlmson   Ellis  A:  Holn.an 
B    The  13th  Regional  C  orp 

A     I'tf-'n     i;.    ri;-;m-..'n    F 1 1 1  s  ,«.   IP  l  ma: 
11     L  nl'ed  .t^ta'e.s  Crulbcs.  Inc 

A    Preston.  TTiorgrlmson   Ellis  a  Hoiman 

li     Wa.^hlnK"'  :.  I>epar'men'  of  Ecology. 


A     F»rP' 
!i     '.".a- 


I  1.    ri.";insc  i.    Fills  A  Holman 
•  o :  i    .N  a '    .  r  a  1   G  a.s 


.A    Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  4  Holman 
H    'V'arrtarm  Knot  Corp 

A    lYo   Life  Congressional    Diitrlct  Action 
Committee  IN/2 

A.   Provide;.'    Indemi.l'v  Life  Insurance  CO. 

A.  Oerald  H.  Pu^h 

B.  Combined  In^.irance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A    Earle  W    Putnam 

B.  Amalk-a;:;  I'e (1  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO 

A.  Quintana  Refinery  Co 

A    ClHTord   H    Raber 

B.  McDonald  s  Corp. 
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A    Robert  Randall 

B    Alliance  lor  (  annabis  Therapeutics 

A     Rate  Animal  Helie!   Elfort,  Inc 

A    Carol   Raulslon 

B     American   Paper  Institute    Inc. 

A    Julian  O    Read 

B    Central  and  Soulh  Wesl  Corp 

A    Charlotte  T    Held 

U     \'olunteer      I'-ustees     of     Not-for-Prnfii 
llosjji'al 

A     Harry  O    Relnsch 
H    Bechtel  Pouer  Corp. 

A    Murray  P   Reiser 

li     FdAard  BlankMeln,  Inc. 

A    W    W    Renfne 

B    Kentucky  Railroad  Af>.soclatlon 

A     .John  H    Reurs 

H     Ne.v    York    Committee  of    International 
Committee  (jf  Past^nger  Lines 

A    A  i-tln  T    Rhoads 

n     International   .AssociatU  n   of  Ice   Cream 
Mill.:.' ac'  ;irer!< 

A    R    Paul  Richard 

B    Association  of  Amerl-.ui  Law  Schools 

A.   Lloyd  C    Richardson    Jr 

H    SciUtli  Dak(.ta  Railroads  As.sociatlon 

A     S'ark   Ritchie 

B    American  Petroleum  Isistitute 

A    I  nis  M   Rodney 

B    Credit  Union  Financial  Services   Inc 

A     Willi  RoelU 

H    Coffee    Sugar  A-  Cocoa  Exchance    Inc. 

A    Rogers  A:  Wells 

H    A    Johnson  A;  Co     Inc 

A    R  inters  A-  Wells 

B     .Merrill   Lvnch    Internationa!    Inc, 

A    Ro^-ers  A-  Wells 

li    Overseas  Shlpholdlng   Group 

A    Ro^-ers  k  Wells 

li    Pan  .American  World  Alr'Aays 

A    RoK-ers  A;  Wells 

H    F   A  M   S   haefer  Cirp 

A    Rogers  A:  Wells. 
B    S<)u:bh  Corp 

A    R,-)^.'prs  A-  Wells 

B     Icahers   I.'isurancp  A-   Anntiltv  .As.soc 
CREF 

A    Kennpth  S  Rolston,  Jr 

H     Amprlcan    Pulpwood    Association, 

A    .',im>-s  C    Rowland,  Jr 
H    I'n;    :.  Carbide  Corp 

A     I    1.1.  W    R'iWland 

H    Amal^tamated  Transit   Union    AFLCIO 

A    F'l'  .M    Rubin 
H    Meadvllle  Corp 

A    E-lc  M   Rubin 

B      Oitdoor     Advertising     Association     of 
Ameri-a 


A  Paul  M  Riiden 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc. 

A  Thimas  I.   .Sager 

H  E    1    d  1  Pont   de  Nemours  A-  Co 


A  Dale  E  Schell 

B  GATX  Corp 

.A  .Andre  a  .A    Srhollz 

B  C.jllee,  Sugar  &  Cc>coa  Exchange    Inc 

A  Riibert  I    Schramm 

B  Superior  Oil   Co    and  Superior  Farnnng 


Co 


.A  Seatraln  Lines,  Inc 

.A  -Seattle  Housing  Authority 

A  .Seattle  1'rust  A:  Savings  Bank. 

A  Sadie  E  .Seeley 

B  National  Federation  of  Federa.  Empluv- 


PC- 


.^     .Seyfarth    Shaw    F'airweather  A:  Gerald- 
son 

H     Iraiis-Un 


Corp 

A    'i' vunne  L    Shafer, 

B    National  Education  Association 

A    Lvnn  E   Shapiro 

B    Epstein    Becker    Borsody  A:  Green    i  for 
American  Association  of  Professional  Stand- 
ard, Rev.ew  Organizations  i 

A   Lvnn  E  Shapiro 

B    Epstein.  Becker    Borsody  A-  Green    (for 
.American    Associations    of    Foundations    for 
.Medical  Care) 

A    .Mark  vSharfman 

A   Joseph  H   Sharlltt 
B    Cornavln    Inc. 

.A   Joseph  H   Sharlltt 

B    National  Remodelers  .Association. 

.A    .Sevmour  Sheriff 

B    .Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc 

A    James  K    Shiver 

B    Diamond  Shamrock  Corp 

A   Mary  Frances  Shlage! 

B    Union  OH  Company  of  California 

A    Norman  D   Shutler, 

A   Carlton  R   Slcklee 

B   United  Van  Bus  Delivery  Co 

A    Barbara  A    Silverman 

B    Provident  Indemnity  Life  Ins'urance  Co 

A   Robert  C  Singer 

B    Soap  and  Detergent  Association 

A      6lh     Pro-Llfe     Cong     District     Action 
Comm    (Fla  i 

A    Owen  Meredith  Smaw 

A    Delbert  D    Smith 

B    Communications  S.^telllte  Corp 

A   Gordon  L  Smith 

B    Hill   and  Knowltnn.  Inc     (for'   Florists' 
Transworld    Delivery    Association  I 

A    Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc 
B    Aerojet-General  Corp 

A    Charles  B    Sonneborn 

B    American  Academe    of  Ophthalmology 

A    South  Dakota  Railroads  Association 

A     Southwest    Homeftirnlshlnpe    Associa- 
tion 

A   Larry  M   Speakcs 

B   Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 


A   John  F.  Speer,  Jr 

B    inl'l    Assn    of  Ice   Cream  Mfrs    A   MSlk 
Industry  Foundation 

A   Charles  A   Spelr 

B    Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc 

A    William  C   Spence 

B   Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co 

A    Earl  C    Spurrier 
B    Monsanto  Co 

A   Squire   Sanders  ,v  Dempsey 
B     American    Chambers    of    Co.mmerce-E'j- 
rope  and  Mediterranean    Inc 

A    Squire    Sanders  &  Dem.psey 

B     American    Chamber    of    Commerce    m 

Italy,  Inc. 

A    Squire    Sanders  U  Dempsey 

B     American    Chamber    of    Commerce    ir. 
Spam,  Inc 

A    Squire    Sanders  A-  De.mpsey. 

B    Public  Securities  Association. 

A    Debra  Star 

B   Healthy  America 

.A   State  A:  Federal  Associates.  Inc 
B    Schering-Plough  Corp 

A    Charles  D    Statton 
B   Bechtel  Power  Corp 

A    Samuel  E    Stavlsky. 

B     Stavisky   A    Associates,    Inc       for     Bra- 
zilian CofTee  Institute) 

A    Samuel  E    Stavlsky  &  Associates    Inc 
B   Brazilian  Coffee  Institute 

A   Leon  P   Stavrou 

B    American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee    Inc 

A   Travis  B    Stewart 

B    HotTman-La  Roch^.  Inc. 

A   John  W   Str.lwagecn 
B    CofTee    Sugar  &  Cocot  Exchange    Inc 

A   O   R   Strackbeln 

B   Interna'.ional  Allied  Printing  Trades  .As- 
sociation 

A    Roger  0    Stroh 

B    United  Fresh  Fruit  A-  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation 

-A    George  Strumpf 

B     Group   Health   .Association   of   America 

Inc 

A    SuUl'.an  A:  Cromwell 
B    A.M.AX,  Inc 

A   Daniel  C   Sullivan 

B    Assure  Competitive  Transportation    Ire 

A    Peter  B    Summerville 
B   Hill  and  Knowlton   Inc, 

A    Sutherland,  Asbill  A:  Brennan 
B   Oglethorpe  Powei  Corp. 

A    John  R    Sweeney 

B   Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A   Michael  T   Swinehart 

B    National  .AssociaMon  of  Manufacturers 

A    Clayton   C    Taylor 
B    McDcnald'E  Corp 

A    Frank  Taylor 

B    National     Federation     of     Federal     Err.- 

ployees 
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X'Tiniber  J],   I'j^o 


A     Ari;...r   h.ti: 
At  Tib 


!i   f       .  ,  ^Tvice  Co. 


H     I  :..    ii    11.,    ;      .-i.p.i.  ;>     ••:    (  iilirr,r;';ia 


A    Vorys.  Sa' 
B   Grocery  M 


A   Vorys.  Uater.  Seymour  .>.  i.  i-. 
H  Ohio  Manufacturers  Asjxjciauon. 


A     Mi:t\       c  . 


.  rs.^.- ■.,ii.         1);. 


Acuoa 


A  J.,.h;:    W      I;;.   ;i-..l3 

H  AuKMliaii     \  >"r:  ..■j.ir\     Mcill'a.     A^s^)cla- 

•  :.in. 

A  iiihn  w    rn"!!..i'i 


A  Catherli:^ 
B      Nation,! 
ployees 


■itlon    of    Kfderal     Ein- 


A  I,rtJ.re;;    <■  I      I'^rnia^ 

H  iWi  tre:    P. .A  IT   I     r; 

A  H.i-,(i     I  !v  nsps.'i. 

H  An.er.   iii.     A^a;.      of     Foundations     for 
Mfd;    ,1.  I  Hrf 

A      IfT'.     !•     !■      ....p.    n 

»  I:  :••-     ,1';       .1  \-<»oclatlon       of        M.i 

,".i:i:s' .,    V    Af-  ..[),i.  -'   W    !-k>--s 

A  W::::a!r,    H      !!■,  -::;hUl 

H  !!■;,:.  ^•v^,■,■     (li,     l':pel|ne    Co. 

A  I'ai ,    ,'      !  irvv.ey. 

H  ;  •  li.^pL.riaiiun  Association  of  America 

A  ^     Mnwood   Tipton 

B  I:  ••■rnatlonal  assn    of  ice  Cream  Mfrs 

\    Min    iidustry  Foundation. 

\  I  :•  ;->   Associates,  Inc 

A  ('     H;    -..irrj     ritus 

B  .\:>:p:  :■  ,>i.    l'u;if  r    !  ■  s".-  'I'c 

A  innui   H    loll 

B  o.-:  era.  Public  Utilities  Corp. 

\  Efl.wird     I'.nat 

H  R   >,►■:■   t)   :•  ,<.  Aaioclates 

\  I-ii:,<i;i    r-'atldn  Association  of  An-.crlca 


H     L.'B..«-ii'     I  in.h     :  />■' 
A.!    H         Hi:      -  !.:;  ;>,..,   ci: 


I  R.ip  (for: 


A      R 


I  roup. 


A     Rl•>■,er-^    <•     True. 

B    Br    Air :,    ^,■  ri.  Industries.  Inc. 

A    rhi;'p  J    '!u!iinlerl.  Jr. 
B     A.     :.    i"..a'ir\.x.    Inc. 

A     I)iv.  :.•!   I     Tiir.fv 

B     f;    rl.iti    Oas    I  r.ir.snilsijlon   Co. 

A    .J  :^ep>.\   R     r-.ler. 
B     U  .'^     F'.her    Corp. 

A     Drf.v    A     rp'.-r: 

B     Sr;ei;':f;.       App,ir,f   .s     Mak-ts     Ass(..  ;„ 

B    AjT>.erlr-:i;:   Pftp»--  r;:s- ;•   I'p    Inc 

A    CJf'!-„l(l  \t.'    Vaotiliiif. 
B     I-!,:'.::  ra:;;p  Ci.rp 

A    J^r-v  T    Vfrkif- 

B    !px  IS  KascM.   Fransmlsslon  Corp. 

A    Brtv.tia  K    V  ..■(;.■.  N:!,--.-, 

B    A;iifr;.  a:;  I:,s  ,:,i:.    -■  A,soclatlon. 


A    Wald,  Hark -:irlrr  .V  Ross 

B  Chenitex  y  in? 

\    :    '    '.  i  .'.lilker-Hlll 

!     ■        I     ;  Kiiowiton.  Inc. 

\    A,i :.■     vs    v^alkley. 
B  Oeneral  Electric  Co. 

ARC  Wallare 

B    Anialt;amated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO 

A  Lionel  L  Wallenrod 

H   American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

A  Charles  S  Walsh 

B  rielschman  and  Walsh. 

A  O  Fletcher  Ward.  Jr 

B  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  .  Inc 

A   Washington  Natural  Oas 

A  Robert  B  Washington  Jr 
B     Daiizansky.    Dickey.   Tydliws.    Quint    A: 
Oordou  I  for:  Oovernment  of  Antigua). 

A  Webster  ti  Chamberlain 

B    National  Sporting  Ooods  Association 

A   Webster  A  Chamberlain 

B    National  Sporting  Ooods  Association 

A  Jack  R  Wehrly. 
B   Dow  Corning  Corp 

A   Edward  L   Weldenfeld 
B    Sellers    Conner  &  Cuiieo   (for     Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  Domestic  Nitrogen  Producers) 

A   Robert  E  Welgen,  Jr 
B  COMSAT 

A  Elizabeth  E  Weltner. 
B  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inr. 

A  Thomas  F  Wennlng 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of 
the  US 

A   William  Whichard.  Jr 

B  Union  Oil  Company  of  California 

A  Louis  M  Whltlock 
B   Beker  Industries  Corp 


A   Whitman  ,■    i' 
B   Shimano  A.i.. 


i  Corp. 


A    Wickham  &  Craft. 

B  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A   Wickham  A:  Crn" 

B   Congaree  Llmir*  i!  la:  ■  r.ershlp 

A  Wickham  &  Craft 

B  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  Inc 

A    W!'-kh'\r>i  !<,•  r^n" 
H    Rvdfr  Svs-c-r:    Ir.r 

A    R,    :  ,1-  ri   '    v'.  ;ff  hmann 

n    A.'ie:  ;    ,i:.  I'liper  Institute,  Inc. 


A  R. .:..•:■   i-      w  ;...Hin!, 
II     I   :..■<■:  A.;  ..),(■> 

^     :  >s  C    Wllllan..s 

li  .N.i:...;.al  Football  !  .  a^ip 

A  John  C   WllliainM.:, 

'•'  '■■>■■   •■   a.   A;  ar--,,;,'    Av,>« 


K     W  . 


.«■    .Mai.ufact'arers    A.s,socla- 


ilon  of  the  U.S..  Inc. 

•A    W::!,.> •:  ,^   ].,    Kpr:!!^: 

H    Ix  ,1  .  ^   H.i:   ,.   As.s  ..  ,a:;,,r. 

A    Wllmer  k  Pirkrrlng. 

D.   Motor   VehKi,-    Ma,.  ,r«   t.rers    Asm.    of 
the  U.S..  Inc 

A    Wllmer  A-  ri(  h.  •;:  k: 

B   National  Corpuidijoa  U-r  H-  ,s;nt  l'.,rt- 
r.ershlps 

A   Dorothy  R   Wilson 

B    Coalition  of  Conrpn.ed  Cliar.i!e& 

A   .■■: a rgot  DInneen  Wilson 
B  Northern  Tier  R;;)<.:;:.p  Co 

A     Wii.i.er    Wa^-ner  A:  A.vsocia'.es    Inr 
H     Ri  ■,  K  A  f.,   I  :.'eriia';ona: 

A     Janic-    R     Wii.nlf 

li     (,  :•  .1",  .sc: '. ;  -(.  oa.s  Co 

A     Cur'  :n  W;;.s,  r    Jr 

H     A:.;a!.    (.   ,'    r  Free  Ei.terpr'.sc 

A     'vV;!-.s-,  :,   1^  .s-rawn 

B     A:ii,T;a:.    A!,sor:a- ;  mi   <,f   MuscuruB 

A     \>.';:•.^•.  :.  .«.■  .v.-awn 
H     ()     ,.cl     I:.- 

A     A'.:.   R    W:!iP 

B     H    :.::.»:sA    r'.h  <t  Vosp  Co 

A     H;    .'.at!   F    W;'hfra:: 

B     ('    ,■  ra-i  .   Ra..r  .ad   .Association 

A     W:'k    wsK,        V.>;::(>r        MrCarTrev      End 

h,-    ds..  v 

B     '■.I';    :.a.    :r  .    k   Kq  ,.:pri;p:i*    AssoclaMoii 

A     Gifr.v.  V    \K:\:c 

B    Internationa.    As^,';h':    :,      f   I   p   ("rPBrr. 
NlRmifarf.irfrs  A-  M..k   I:.d  is-ry  Foundation 

A     F-ar-.k   R    \V  ,;f 

B     Nm-;  ::.a:      Farm     A:      F>'j'j,er     Equiprr.er.  • 
:  »•■  i.f!      ."iss'ii  :a'  I'.n 

A     S.".:.rv  M    Wolfe 

B     R'-h:-;.    Rcsparrh  Or' up 

A     R    :.a  -1  'A-      M". 

H    ^'ar.iiard  O:',  To      Ir'.dla.ia )  . 

A     Ix-p  Workman 
B     M    :  ::   ():;   c,  rp 

.A     ."sT.rr.    N!     Wor'h 

B     }{..:  a.:'.(i  K::'  w:-<  n    Inc 

A      '.v.  r;,ar.    Ba.ver     R'-.hn.an     Kurhel    A- 

B     !-:-:s-    :    Ha,    Na'lvp   C(irp 

A     W-.rr.an     Ba  iver     R,.-hn!a:.     Ku^hel    ,V 
Sll'jpr* 

B     Ca;;'    rr.la  ranr;prs  ,^;  Oroxprs 

A     Wvrr.an     Bau:/er     R,.'>.ina:.     K-i'-hfl    ,A 
-S : ;  bp  r ' 

B     FntluTa    Inr 
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A    Wyman,    Bautzer.    Rothman,   Kuchel   A 

Snbert 
B    FUmways.  Inc 

A    Wyman,   Bautzer,   Rothman,  Kuchel   &. 
Silbert. 
B    Petersen  Publishing  Co. 

A     Edward  A    Yopp 

B    State  National  Bank  of  EI  Pa»o. 


A    Carmen  E  Young 

B    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 

A    Michael  Zagorac,  Jr. 
B    Jack  Eckerd  Corp 

A   R   L   Zaunbrecher 

B      International     Asso-jiatlon    of    Fish    &. 
WUdilfe  Agencies 


A  Kevin  Zeese 

B,  National   Orgar.lzatlon   for  the  Re.'orrr. 

of  .Marijuana  Laws 

A  Daniel  I    Zwlck 

B  American  Hospital  Association. 

A  Car:  E    Zwlsler,  III 

B  Internationa;  Franchise  Aasoclatlon 
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SENATE— fViV/a^,  \oi  ember  21,  1980 


November  21,   1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  November  20.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10am.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  rece.ss.  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 1  Mr   Levin  ' 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr  M  S  Ernstniever. 
captain.  CHC.  USN.  retired  executive 
secretary.  Armed  Forces  Commission. 
Lutheran  Church— Missouri  Synod. 
Washington.  DC  .  offered  the  followinK 
prayer 

Let  us  pray 

O  Lord,  our  God.  how  great  Thou  art 
•  •  •  Thou  hast  beer;  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hast 
formed  the  Earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art 
God  '  We  prav  for  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  all  who  are  in  authority  in  our 
Government — the  President  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss.  and  every  citizen  of  our 
Nation  We  are  mindful  of  the  many 
great  and  personal  responsibilities  of 
leadership  l)estowed  upon  us  For  our 
people  everywhere  whether  they  are  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  citv.  whether  thev  are 
protected  under  our  laws  or  have  become 
hostages  overseas  we  urgently  seek  Thy 
compassionate  presence  and  abiding 
hope  Grant  us  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  make  and  administer  laws  for  the 
maintename  of  what  is  right  and  the 
hindrance  of  every  wrongdoing  Keep  us 
strong  and  loval  to  the  high  standards  of 
a  righteous  nation  .\s  we  now  approach 
the  Thanksgiving  season  we  are  ear- 
nestly and  hiimblv  thankful  that  Thou 
didst  stretch  forth  Thv  hand  of  benedic- 
tion upon  our  land  We  tn.ily  have  been 
blessed  in  countless  ways  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  forgiveness  of  our  faults  for  the 
guidance  of  Thy  spirit,  for  the  strength 
of  Thv  protection,  and  for  Thy  mercy 
and  peace  which  surpa.ss  all  understand- 
ing For  all  this  we  give  thanks  In  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    M.AJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recogni/ed 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection    it  is  so  ordered 


UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 
ON   AFGHANISTAN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  PreMdenl, 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  General  A.ssembl'. 
once  again  had  .serious  deliberations  on 


the  situation  m  Afghanistan  A  resolu- 
tion on  thus  very  important  issue,  offered 
by  the  Islamic  Conference  nations  and 
members  of  the  Nonahgned  Movement, 
passed  oversvhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  111 
to  22 

This  action  bv  the  United  Nation.s  is 
timely  indeed  It  coincides  with  an 
examination  of  the  same  issue  at  the 
Helsinki  Review  Conference,  which  is 
currently  underway  in  Madrid  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  at  thus  meeting  the 
US  delegation  under  the  direction  of 
former  Attorney  General  GrifTln  Bell 
has  wasted  no  time  m  focusing  atten- 
tion on  Soviet  military  intervention  m 
Afghanistan  Speakirg  for  the  delega- 
tion GrifTln  Bell  stated  the  case  this 
way 

I  will  only  s«y  that  the  Soviet  Invasion 
lof  Afghanistan  I  cast  a  dark  shadow  over 
East -West  relations  which  lui  meeting  no 
pronouncement  nothing  In  fact  but  the 
total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  can  dispel 

Despite  the  eloquence  and  the  accu- 
racy of  this  and  similar  a.sse.ssments 
from  other  members  of  the  conference, 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  per- 
sists Indeed  the  situation  there  has  be- 
come worse  Some  reports  indicate  an 
increase  in  Soviet  troops  and  technical 
personnel,  all  for  the  purpase  of  con- 
trolling the  country  and  the  government 
from  top  to  bottom  Other  reports  ;oint 
to  a  growing  split  and  mounting  dis- 
satisfaction within  the  ruling  party  and 
the  government  Itself  Still  other  reports 
suggest  an  increase  in  fighting,  with  a 
greater  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  confront  the  Soviet 
invaders  and  force  them  to  pay  a  heavier 
and  heavier  price  for  their  aggression 

In  other  words  there  is  no  good  news 
from  Afghanistan  Rather  it  is  more  of 
the  same  Soviet  aggression  and  more 
Soviet  aggre.ssion  Soviet  tyranny  and 
more  Soviet  tyranny  Soviet  Imperialism 
and  more  Soviet  imperialism  Yes.  this 
is  the  reality  of  Afghanistan  and  It  is 
there  for  all  the  world  to  see,  if  the 
world  can  see  it  And  this  is  where  the 
United  Nations  enters  the  picture 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  General 
.^.ssembly  is  a  good  one  and  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  leaders  In  the  Kre.T.lin  are  le.ss 
than  pleased  with  it  Thev  have  lobbied 
long  and  hard  against  it  They  have 
cajoled  and  they  have  threatened  thev 
have  tried  to  intimidate  and  to  ci:>erce 
the  supporters  of  the  resolution  But  they 
know  and  we  know  that  all  of  these  ef- 
forts will  be  U)  no  avail  The  resolution 
passed  overwhelmingly  And  well  It 
should  have 

I  realize  there  are  thase  who  will  say 
that  It  does  not  really  matter  that  the 
U  N  does  not  really  matter  that  its  reso- 
lutions are  meaningless  that  nobody 
pays  any  attention  anyway  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  true,  but  it  is  bv  no  means  the 
v^hole  truth  The  U  N  s  actions  and  deci- 
sions on  Afghanistan  do  matter  a  great 
deal  and  curiously  enough  they  matter 
'.he  most  to  the  Soviet  Union 


With  respect  to  Afghanistan,  the  lead- 
ers in  Moscow  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  United  Nations  They  will 
be  denounced  They  will  be  censured 
They  will  be  condemned.  And  they 
should  be — over  and  over  and  over  again, 
for  however  long  it  takes  to  drive  home 
the  message  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  not  accept  any  violation  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  U  N  Charter,  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  not  accept 
military  intervention  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  political  problems,  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  not  accept  So- 
viet military  aggrevsion  against  Afghan- 
istan or  any  other  sovereign,  independ- 
ent state 

I  commend  the  United  Nations  on  the 
time  and  attention  it  has  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  to  the  Afghanistan  issue 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
of  the  General  A.ssembly  vote  be  printed 
m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
of  the  vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

The  Rollcalx 

UNCrtD  Nations.  N  Y  .  November  20 — 
Following  Is  the  rollrall  vote  by  which  the 
Oeneral  As.'iembly  today  reamrmed  Us  call  for 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
,\fghanlstan 

IN     r^VOR     (1111 

.Mbanla  Argentina,  Australia  Austria,  Ba- 
hamas Bahriiln  Bangladesh  Barbados  Bel- 
glum.  Botswana  Brazil  Brlt.iln  Burma  B  i- 
rundl.  Cambodia  Cameroon,  Canada  and 
Central   African   Republic 

Chile,  China  Colombia,  Comrros.  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark  Djibouti  Dominican  Repub- 
lic    Ecuador    Estypt,   and   El    Salvador 

Equatorial  Guinea.  FIJI,  France.  Gabon 
Gambia  Germanv  West  Ghana  Greece 
Guitemala.  Guinea.  Guyana.  Haiti,  and  Hon- 
duras 

Iceland.  Indonesia  Iran  Ireland  Israel 
Imly  Ivory  Coast  Jamaica  Japan  Jordan 
Kenva.  Kuwait  L.«banon.  Lesotho.  Liberia 
and  Luxembourg 

Malawi  Malaysia  Maldives.  Malta,  Mauri- 
tania Mauritius  MexlcD  Moroccu,  .Nepal 
Netherlands  New  Zeal.ind  Niger.  Nigeria. 
Norwav   and  Oman 

F'aKl^tan  Panama  Papua  New  Guinea 
PirftK'ua'i,  Peru  Philippines  Portugal  Qa-ar 
Rwm.da.  St    Lucia   Samoa   and  Saudi  Arabia 

Senegi!  Sierra  Leone.  Singapore  Solomon 
Islands  .-^omalla  Spain,  Sri  lAnka  Sudan 
Surinime  Swaziland,  Sweden,  Tanzania 
Thailand,  and  TVjgo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Tunisia  Turkey 
Uganda  United  Arab  E.mlrates  United  States 
Upper  Volta  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia 
Zali-e   and  Zambia 

against    i32i 

Afghanistan  Angola  Bulgaria  Byelorussia. 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia  Ethiopia  Ea.st  Ger- 
many. Grenada.  Hungary  Laos,  and  .Mada- 
gascar. 

Mongolia.  Mozambique.  Poland.  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  Seychelles  Soviet  Union  Syria. 
UKralne,  Vietnam,  and  Yemen    Southern 

AB.STENTION9     '  I  J> 

Algeria  Benin  Cape  Verde  Chad  Cor>go. 
(  vpr.is  Finland  Guinea-Bissau,  India,  Mall. 
Nicaragua   and  Zimbabwe 


•  Th(^  "hullct"  s\  mbol  idcniifies  statcm^nt^  or  m>erti  ons  w  hu  h  arc  not  •.[lolicn  h\  the  Member  on  the  floor 
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ABSIWT    OR    NOT    VOTING     (»l 
Bhutan      Bolivia,     Dominica.     Iran,    Libya. 
Romania,   St    Vincent   and   Grenada.   South 
Africa,  and  Yemen 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  DEBATE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
next  year  the  Congress  will  undertake  a 
complete  review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
which  expires  on  September  30.  1981. 
Critical  decisions  on  the  future  course 
of  energy  and  industrial  development  in 
America  are  linked  to  this  legislation. 
The  complex  problems  of  promoting 
clean  air  and  increasing  the  production 
of  coal  and  other  domestic  energy  re- 
sources are  at  the  heart  of  this  debate 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr  Curl  Bagge.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  to  the  Illinois 
.Mining  Institute  on  October  17.  Mr. 
Bagge's  speech,  "The  Coming  Debate  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act.'  examines  some  of  the 
most  important  i.ssues  connected  with 
the  review  of  this  law, 

Mr  Bagge  raises  several  policy  sug- 
gestions which  are  thought-provoking 
and  deserve  serious  consideration  While 
I  do  not  endorse  all  of  them,  I  find  the 
article  stimulating  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Mr  Bagge  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a:    follows: 

The  Cuming   Debate  on   the  Clean  Air  Act 
I  By  Carl  E    Bagge) 

Tm  grateful  to  the  Illinois  Mining  Insti- 
tute for  Its  Invitation  to  return  to  my  hom.e 
5'Ate  to  once  acrsln  discuss  coal  with  this 
distlngtilshed  group 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  became  familiar 
with  coal  early  In  my  life  here  in  Illinois 
My  home  on  Chicago's  south  side  was  at  the 
junction  of  mt  st  of  the  city  s  great  irunkllne 
railroads,  a  neighborhood  called  the  Gratid 
Croiwlng 

Even  then  I  regarded  coal  as  a  renewable 
resource- long  before  that  energy  termi- 
nology became  fashionable — for  it  was  re- 
newable to  us  kids  every  time  the  trains 
went  through  the  neighborhood  Everyone 
In  Ora!:d  Crossing  knew  that  coal  was  a 
remarkable  substance  which  a  benevolent 
providence  manifesting  it-self  in  the  Thir- 
ties placed  ill  ever-renewing  supply  as  It  fell 
from  cars  along  the  railroad  tracks  That 
source  of  coal  supplied  heat  for  many  homes 
In  South  Chicago  and,  for  the  more  ambi- 
tious such  as  my  father  and  me  it  also 
provided   a  small   source   of   Income 

So  when  I  talk  about  the  ImpMartance 
and  prospects  cf  coal  I  speak  as  much  from 
my  heart  and  memory  of  my  youth  here 
m  Illinois,  a-s  from  my  subsequently  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  country's  must 
abundant  energy  source  and  the  problems 
lacing  the  Industry 

I  saw  that  President  Carter  was  down- 
state  earlier  this  weei,  pledging  his  be.st 
"to  see  on  the  world  energv  markets,  Arab 
oil  replaced  by  Illinois  coal/  Im  for  that 
Do  not  be  misled  however  The  fact  Is  that 
neither  the  actions  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, nor  the  Ford  and  Nlxou  admlnls- 
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tratlons,  have  been  much  real  help  In  fos- 
tering greater  demand  for  coal,  no  matter 
which  slate  provides  It: 

In  simple  truth,  you  and  I  know  that 
other  forces  have  been  responsible  for  in- 
creases In  the  demand  for  coal  which  we 
experienced  only  during  the  past  18  months 
Specifically,  the  "credit  '  must  go  to  the 
psychological  Imparts  of  the  developments 
In  Iran  In  late  1978  and  early  1979.  the 
sharp  Increases  in  oil  prices  charged  by 
OPEC  countries  in  1979,  and  serious  delays 
and  setbacks  in  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
These  developments  have  underscored  the 
price  and  security  of  supply  advantages  of 
coal,  with  the  result  that  production  and 
consumption  have  risen  since  1979. 

Lets  look  at  the  facts  In  July  1979,  Presi- 
dent Carter  announced  that  he  would  pro- 
pose legislation  designed  to  cut  In  half  by 
1990  the  rate  of  electric  ntilllies'  oil  con- 
sumption of  1  )  million  barrels  per  day 
This  would  mean  a  reduction  target  of  750- 
CXiO  barrels  per  day  by  1990  However  even 
bv  mid- 1979  utilities  had  begun  to  feel  the 
Impact  of  oil  price  m  reases,  and  were  re- 
ducing their  use  of  oil  In  fact  by  June  30 
198'J  11  months  after  President  Carters 
announcement,  and  without  enactment  of 
any  of  the  proposed  legislation — the  utilities 
on  their  own  had  reduced  consumption  of 
oil  by  400  000  barrels  per  day  Thus,  real 
world  market  forces — not  legislation — 
achieved  more  than  one-half  cf  the  Presi- 
dents lO-year  goal  in  less  than  one  year 
During  this  time,  nearlv  everyone's  atten- 
tion Wis  fo.-used  i:n  the  so-cal,ed  'oil  black- 
out" legislative  proposal  and  diverted  from 
the  Important  impediments  that  still  re- 
main to  increased  coal  use.  which  if  changed 
c  uld  have  made  the  400  000  barrels  per  day 
figure  even  higher  And  that  Is  the  real 
point 

The  recent  increases  In  coal  use  m  the 
utility  sector  are  encouraging  but  the  im- 
portant point  IS  thr.t  the  rate  of  increase  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  far  less  than  it 
could  be  If  the  govern.mert  would  focus  its 
attention  on  the  real  proMt-ms  on  the  gov- 
ernment policies  r.nd  rcqciremcnts  that  are 
unnecessarily  holding  coal  demiud  and  pro- 
duction   below    us    potcnticl 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  one 
area  that  Is  doing  precisely  that  and,  be- 
cause of  that.  Reserves  serious  attention 
The  Clean  Air  Act  It  will  be  debated  strenu- 
ously over  the  next  nine  months  Specifi- 
cally. I  want  to  talk  about 

The  setting  for  the  upcoming  Clean  Air 
Act  debate. 

The  issues  that  must  be  debated    and 
The  changes  m  public  opinion  that  seem 
to  be  occurring  which  will  influence  Its  out- 
come 

I      THE    srCTINC    FOR    THE    UPCOMING 
CLEAN    AIR    ACT    DEBATE 

As  you  know  Congress  must  review  the 
Clean  Air  Act  beginning  early  In  1981  The 
authorization  for  the  appropriations  needed 
by  EPA  to  carry  out  Clean  Air  Act  require- 
ments Is  currently  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  ye^r,  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981  This  forces  the  Congress 
to  review  and  consider  amendments  to  the 
Act 

A    Pro-iosals  jrorn  CTuironrtipnfali.'ls 

It  IS  already  clear  from  statements  made 
by  ofnnals  of  t.P.^  and  the  environmental 
organizations  that  thev  will  attempt  to  get 
new  restrictions  Included  In  amendments  to 
the  Act  The  full  content  of  the  environ- 
mentalists agenda  is  not  yet  known,  but  it 
does  seem  clear  that  EPA  wi'i  seek  to  add 
new  restrictions,  particularly  on  existing 
coal-fired  facilities,  to  reduce  emissions    For 


example,  we  are  already  seeing  aggressive 
public  relations  campaigns  by  EPA  and  en- 
Mronmentalisis  on  the  e.ils  of  acid  r.«ln  ' 
about  which  \ery  little  is  actually  now 
known  Proposals  probably  will  be  justified 
on  grounds  that  they  are  necessary  to  re- 
dLicc  "acid  rain  There  is  sharp  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  justification  for  EPA  s  posi- 
tion and  I  will  return  to  this  subject  later. 
B   Proposals  frorn  industry  and  oiher.t 

Industry  and  others  who  believe  that  some 
existing  air  quality  requirements  are  un- 
necessary and  not  Justified  by  scientific  facts 
or  national  policy  also  will  make  proposals 
for  changes  Congressman  Tom  Corcoran  of 
the  I5th  District  of  Illinois  and  two  of  his 
colleagues  .Richard  Shelby  iD-Alai  and 
Henson  Moore  iR-La  i  i  have  already  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  deserves  attention 

The  debate  will  be  Joined  in  a  few  months 
The  focus  of  the  debate  will  be  in  Congress 
btit  the  basic  issiies  have  nationwide  impli- 
cations and  should  be  discussed  nationwide' 
In  fact  the  Impacts  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
are  among  the  most  far  reaching  of  all  the 
statutes  ever  added  to  the  law  books  The 
Act  affects  not  only  air  quality  but  Jobs 
consumer  prices,  our  economy,  and  our  na- 
tional security  as  the  result  of  over-depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil 

C  Quality  of  the  debate 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  quality  of  life" 
these  days  I  think  we  should  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  "quality  of  debate  "  on  im- 
portant national  issues  such  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

For  I  am  sorely  disappointed  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  debate  being  taken  by  some 
environmentalists  For  examp:e,  Doug  Coslle 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmenta; 
Protection  Agency,  has  already  charged  pub- 
licly that  industry  will  attempt  to  'gut"  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Svich  statements  heighten 
einotions  and  contribute  to  confusion  rather 
than  constructive  dialogue  But  this  is  the 
■qualitv  of  the  debate'  being  pursued  by 
the  "quality  of  life "  people  I  know  that 
Costles  "gut  the  Act"  statement  is  not  true 
for  the  coal  Industry  and  I  sincerely  doubt 
that  it  is  true  for  others 

The  fact  is  that  the  basic  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  long  been  ac- 
cepted bv  industrv  as  they  have  by  most  of 
the  citizens  of  America  The  fact  also  is  that 
manv  In  American  industry  and  the  public 
honestlv  believe  that  some  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  are  f.nnecessarlly  stringent 
and  not  in  the  total  national  Interest  It  is 
these  points  that  deserve  serious  and  con- 
structive debate  And  I  pray  that  Doug 
Costle  and  our  government  will  approach 
this  In  the  future  as  seriously  as  the  coal 
industrv  intends  to  do 

n      UNDERLYING    ISSUES    THAT    DESERVE     ATTEN- 
TION   IN    THE    UPrOMINC    DEBATE 

During  the  next  three  months  t^ie  ^■CA 
will  decide  on  the  specific  proposals  that  K 
will  seek  to  have  introduced  in  the  next  Con- 
gress The  proposals  we  make  wir.  not  be  an 
attempt  to  "gut"  well-accepted  Clean  Air 
Act  oblectives  They  will  be  focused  Instead 
on  adiustments  to  deal  with  requirements 
that  are  unnecessary,  not  justified  by  scien- 
tific data,  or  not  Justified  when  considered 
m  light  of  the  overall  national  and  public 
interest  after  rationally  balancing  compet- 
ing goals. 

It  is  of  course  too  early  to  provide  specifics. 
but  I  would  lil'e  to  re'  lew  wi-h  vou  some  of 
the  underlying  issues  that  deserve  serious 
attention  during  the  upcoming  debate 

I  want  to  emphasize  two  points  so  that 
thev  do  not  get  lost  In  the  comments  that 
follow  First,  the  objective  of  protecting  pub- 
lic   health    cannot    be    questioned     Second. 
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other  non-heaith  rflmed.  ••tHonmrnial  ob- 
jective* must  not  be  »h«rteh«nged  »fl  the 
nation  seeks  the  best  balance  amonK  our 
compe'lng  environmental,  economic,  energy 
and  nathiiiiil  security  objectives 

However,  accepting  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Clean  Air  Act  does  not  mean 
that  there  arc  not  probli-ms  with  any  of  Us 
provisions  or  with  the  manner  In  which  It 
IS  being  impliMncnted  The  changes  which 
we  believe  are  needed  would  not  take  us 
further  in  the  direiilon  of  the  amendments 
of  1977  which  added  unnecessary  or  duplt- 
catuo  reciuirrmrni-.  un.l  injected  the  federal 
government  still  further  Into  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act  Tills  has  frustrated  the 
original  goal  of  slate  implementation  The 
result  has  been  a  re>;iilalory  morass  The  na- 
tion will  have  before  It  In  1B81  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  changes  that  will  preserve  Its 
environmental  goals  without  continuing  to 
Jeopardize  economic  growth  or  energy  and 
national  security,  while  reducing  pervasive 
federal  involvement  at  all  levels 

I  here  are  four  basic  themes  that  run 
titrough  the  detailed  adjustments  which  the 
coal  industry  probably  will  be  seeking  next 
year  These  are  themes  which  I  believe  will 
be  shared  by  many  others — and  not  only 
within  the  industrial  sector  They  are: 

First,  the  federal  government  must  estab- 
lish more  credible,  defensible  standards  to 
protect  public  health  — the  so-called  "pri- 
mary standards  " 

Second,  each  Individual  date  would  have 
the  principal  responsibility  for  making  the 
important  Judgments  involved  In  standards 
relating  to  the  public  welfare,  the  so-called 
secondary  standards  "  This  Includes  Imple- 
menting the  laws  and  regulations  which  will 
assure  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  and  such 
other  limitations  as  the  states  may  Individu- 
ally choofe  to  adopt 

Third,  more  realistic  and  reasonable  dead- 
lines and  sche:lules  must  be  established  for 
EPA  as  well  as  Industry,  ta  avoid  the  charade 
of  schedules  which  are  more  honored  In  the 
breach  than  In  the  observance  and  which 
have  led  to  de  facto  Implementation  of  the 
Act  by  the  federal  courts,  not  by  EPA  or  the 
stales 

Fourth,  the  harsh  reality  that  there  are 
unavoidable  conflicts  between  environmental 
goals  and  economic  and  energy  objectives 
must  be  recognl/ed  and  carefully  designed 
trade-ofis  must  be  forged  This,  In  spite  of 
what  President  Carter  told  the  coal  Industry 
this  week.  Is  the  harsh  reality  which  this 
administration  has  refused  to  face  up  to  and 
which  It  continues  to  Ignore 
A  The  Federal  Government  must  eatat>ltsn 
credtbtc  standards  to  protect  public  health 

No  one  can  seriously  question  the  concept 
of  a  National  Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standard  to  protect  public  health  In  general. 
the  health  effects  of  any  particular  substance 
are  the  same  In  Maine  and  In  California 
Standards  set  separated  by  the  statet  would 
be  duplicative  and  confusing  and  would  In- 
terfere with  the  objective  of  equal  protec- 
tion Setting  the  federal  primary  standard 
Is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance 
But.  based  on  our  experience  to  date  and 
recent  medical  data,  changes  are  needed  in 
both  the  level  of  the  primary  standards  set 
by  EPA  in  1971  and  In  the  procedures  for 
setting  them 

Primary  standards,  which  are  Intended  to 
protect  public  health,  need  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  secondary  standards,  the 
so-called  "welfare  standards"  which  are  in- 
tended to  protect  various  non-health  relatea 
oblectlves.  Including  aesthetic  value<:  These 
non-health  matters  ngure  Importantly  among 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
but 


Ihev  are  sc.  iiidary 

they  necessunly  conipetf  with  other  equal- 
ly legitimate  goals,  not  Incorporated  in  me 
Clean  Air  Act.  and 

their  relative  importance  Is  likely  to  dltter 
from  one  region  to  nnother 

Consequently.  It  seems  reasonable  to  view 
the  secondary  national  standards  as  more 
exemplary  than  obligatory  i  like  the  primary 
standards  I  to  t>e  pursued  by  the  various 
states  as  they  indlvlduall.-  place  higher  or 
lower  values  on  various  non-health  related 
eiulronmental  amenities 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  serious  considera- 
tion should  b?  ;{lven  to  whether  the  federal 
government  should  have  some  expanded  but 
suil  limited  authorlly  to  override  state-im- 
posed standards  more  stringent  than  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health  when  the  more 
slrli-gent  standards  interfere  with  important 
national  problems  such  as  the  continued  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil 

B     States   should    have    adequate    authority 
and  responsibility 

The  second  thrust  of  change  should  be 
toward  the  concept  of  "state  implementa- 
tion '  The  Clean  Air  Act  calls  for  sUte  im- 
plementation plans,  or  SlPs  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  mechanism  by  which 
slates  regulate  sources  of  pollution  in  order 
to  attain  or  maintain  the  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  State  governments 
are  closer  than  the  federal  government  to 
emission  sources  and.  in  general,  are  better 
able  to  make  choices  In  deciding  how  strin- 
gently to  regulate  particular  sources  so  as 
to  attain  or  maintain  national  standards 
States  are  also  best  qualified  to  make  the 
many  necessary  irade-otTs  among  conflicting 
goals  and  objectives  needed  to  meet  any  ad- 
ditional limitations 

The  federal  government  must  maintain 
oversight,  since  It  bears  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  primary  standards  are 
met  But.  oversight  should  not  require  elabo- 
rate federal  review  of  every  change  in  stale 
Implementation  plans  or  every  permit  Issued 
by  the  state  At  present  the  federal  EPA 
Is  Involved  in  detail.  In  each  such  efTort 
through  the  non-attalnmenl  and  preven- 
tion of  significant  deterioration  (PSD)  regu- 
lations, and  In  the  review  of  construction  and 
operation  permits  for  all  new  or  modified 
stationary  sources 

The  additional  detailed  federal  regula- 
tions and  federal  Involvement  In  the  review 
of  all  new  and  modified  sources,  a.s  a  resiilt  of 
the  1977  Amendments,  has  subjected  In- 
dustry to  duplicative  requirements  and  dif- 
fused the  responsibility  for  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  standards  Industry 
often  faces  passing  of  the  buck  from  state 
to  EPA  regional  offices  and  then  to  Wash- 
ington and  back,  second-guessing  of  states 
by  EPA.  and  delayed  or  blocked  Industrial 
or  energy  developments  And  the  result  Is 
that  the  system  Is  breaking  down 
C  Reasonable  deadlines  and  schedules  should 
be  established 

A  third  direction  of  change  should  be  the 
establishment  of  reasonable  dates  for  com- 
pliance with  primary  standards  and  for  tak- 
ing other  action  All  too  often,  Industry  Is 
faced  with  unrealistic  deadlines  from  gov- 
ernment, which  must  then  be  laced  with 
exemptions  because  they  are  known  to  be 
Impractical  The  net  effect  Is  not  prompt 
achievement  of  goals,  but  Instead  to  force 
Industry  to  seek  every  possible  exemption 
and  bear  the  bureaucratic  burdens  that  come 
with  each  required  dispensation 

Evidence  of  the  unrealistic  nature  of  Clean 
Air  Act  deadlines  can  be  found  in  the  many 
exemptions  granted  and  the  wholesale  ex- 
tension of  deadlines  at  each  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Next  year  will  prove  no 
exception     Industry    will    be    charged    with 


f  H.'    dragging  '  but  the  real  causes    I  submit, 
lire 

The  unrealistic  deadlines  f<ir  meeting  the 
multiple  complex  compliance  requirements 
of  the  1977  Amendments  and 

The  cumbersome  procedure  for  revising 
state  Implementation  plans  and  EPA's  review 
and  approval  of  those  revisions 

The  1077  Amendments  required  that  slates 
revise  their  iniplenientui  ion  plans  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  revised  Act  and  EPA's 
implementing  reguhiilnns  and  to  submit  the 
revised  SIPs  to  EPA  bs  January  1  1979  EPA 
was  to  complete  Its  review  and  »ppr<uBl  bv 
July  1979  Lacking  such  approval  states  were 
to  be  subjected  to  cut-oti  of  lederiil  highway 
and  public  works  funds  iinU  other  pciuilties 

Today.  15' J  months  past  the  EI'A  deadline. 
EI'A  has  received  from  the  stales  40  com- 
pleted plans  Olid  II  partial  plans  EI'A  has 
approved  18  of  the  completed  plans  has  dis- 
approved one  and  has  approved  JO  partial 
plans  In  some  ca.ses  FPA  s  approvals  have 
been  conditional  leaving  In  jeopaidi  aii\one 
who  proceeds  with  un  Investinenl  or  other 
energy  development  activity  under  a  "condi- 
tional" approval 

Attempts  to  proceed  with  projects  that 
cre.->te  jobs  and  which  would  Increase  reliance 
on  domestic  energy  resources  are  plagued  by 
such  uncertainties  However  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  uncertainly  Is  only  one  part  of 
the  problem  No  one  should  be  misled  by  the 
common  bureaucratic  rhetoric  that  certainty 
of  requirements  is  more  Important  than  the 
relative  stringency  As  we  know  from  ex- 
perience, unnecessary  stringent  requirements 
Hi  s<mie  cases  prevent  coal  use  and  In  others 
push  up  costs  to  point  that  some  other  fuel 
such  as  Imported  oil  is  used  instead  of  coal 
Tlie  price  of  certainty  where  we  have  It  has 
Blinplv  been  loo  high' 
D      Unavoidable     conflicts    among    enrlron- 

mrntal.    eronomir    and    energy    objectlies 

must  be  recogni::ed 

The  fourth  general  change  that  must  be 
addressed  is  the  need  to  recognize  the  signif- 
icant adverse  effects  Involved  in  meeting  the 
many  non-health  related  enviroiunental  ob- 
jectives prescribed  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Implementing  regulations  Coal  has  t>een 
a  particular  victim  of  the  disingenuous  posi- 
tion taken  by  many  In  the  environmental 
movement  and  frequently  repealed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Carter  administration,  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  trade-offs  lielween  environ- 
mental quality  and  energy  objectives  The 
current  day  equivalent  of  the  guns  and  but- 
ter philosophy  Is  that  we  can  use  as  much 
coal  as  Is  desirable  without  adjustment  of 
environmental   requirements 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  heard  many  calls 
for  Increased  coal  use  accompanied  by  a 
stone-walUng  on  environmental  require- 
ments Thanks  to  the  doubling  of  oil  prices 
In  the  past  two  years,  coal  has  become  cost 
effective  in  manv  situations  even  with  the 
pollution  control  measures  desired  by  the 
environmental  advocates  However,  we  must 
recognize  as  unwise  Ihe  position  that  OPEC- 
establlshed  prices  of  oil  somehow  should 
provide  a  guideline  for  determining  the 
amount  of  pollution  control  equipment 
that  should  be  Installed  The  conten- 
tion that  coal  Is  still  cost  effective  even  vlth 
very  expensive  pollution  control  measures 
sounds  like  a  free  lunch  But.  this  approach 
merely  hides  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  us- 
ing coal  are  much  higher  than  necessary 
with  few.  If  any.  compensating  benefits 

The  same  fundamental  problem  is  carried 
to  lis  extreme  when  pursuing  "zero  emis- 
sions" rather  than  realistic  ambient  stand- 
ards set  to  protect  public  health  and  the 
environment  We  must  recognize  that  few 
Individuals  or  nations  can  afford  costs  that 
are  not  balanced   by  beneflte 
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There  are  at  least  three  areas  where  a 
r..niparison  of  t)enetits  and  coils  of  air  qual- 
ity requirements  should  be  undertaken  The 
nrst  concerns  the  .secondary,  non-heallh  re- 
lated standards  We  have  a  rich  and  bountl- 
lul  land,  but  even  the  United  Stales  cannot 
atTcjrd  to  ignore  the  costs  to  individuals  in 
Jiitjs  and  prices  and  to  the  nation  m  cco- 
n  iniu-  ^;r.iwth  and  energy  .security  that  v^ould 
be  required  to  protect  everv  amenity  within 
the  sri>pe  of  seccmdarv  standards  In  fact. 
when  damage  to  public  health  Is  not  in- 
volved the  government  should  have  an  ab- 
solute obligation  to  consider  every  implica- 
tion of  the  propo&ed  requirements,  to  com- 
pare ihe  benefits  and  ccjiis  and  to  make  the 
trade-otTs  openly  and  objectively 

A  second  exaniple  of  disregard  for  ccjsls  Is 
found  In  the  pre\eiitiiin-oI-slgniricant-de- 
tcrloratlon  or  PSU  requirements  of  the  197(' 
Amendments  and  EPA  regulations  These  re- 
quirements apply  to  all  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  already  cleaner  than  required  by 
the  primary  national  standards — that  Is 
areas  where  by  delinltloii  pollutants  do  not 
J<c;pardizc  public  health  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  thc5e  regvilations  is  to  limit  Increa.ses 
in  pollution  In  these  areas  to  certain  .speii- 
fied  Increments  above  the  level  prevailinp  m 
1975  These  imreinenls  are  set  without  re- 
gard to  the  costs  or  other  adverse  impacts 
(Such  as  economic  developmeiii  and  j''>hsi  c>r 
the  requlrenieiil  and  without  the  need  to 
show  benefits 

The  basic  concept  is  an  extension  of  the 
Idea  that  m  certain  areas  pristine  air  must 
be  valued  for  Its  own  sake  without  regard 
for  effects  on  public  health  Many  v»'lll  sup- 
port this  much  of  the  concept,  but  there  Is 
strong  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  con- 
cept, even  with  provision  for  increments,  to 
the  whole  country  The  effects  of  PSD  re- 
quirements Include  an  Impossible  regulatory 
burden,  as  EPA  attempts  to  determine  ihe 
contribution  of  cac  h  ncv^  or  modified  source 
to  the  remaining  Incremen'  and  eventually. 
an  absolute  limit  on  ecunc<mic  growth  with- 
out regard  to  public  health 

A  third  area  where  an  objective  analysis  of 
benefits  and  costs  should  be  required  Is  In 
connection  with  the  "visibility  regulations 
that  EPA  recently  proposed  to  Implement 
another  provision  of  the  1977  Amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  There  arc  many  prob- 
lems with  those  proposed  regulations  but  I 
will  give  only  one  illustration  EPA  now  pro- 
poses to  protect  not  only  the  so-called 
pristine  areas  i  Class  I  areas  In  PSD  terms  i 
but  also  "integral  vistas"  of  such  areas  In 
layman's  terms  this  would  extend  the 
boundaries  of  such  areas  as  national  parks 
to  Include  any  area  that  is  visible  from  ihe 
protected  area  It  would  prevent  construction 
of  any  source  whose  visible  emls.sinns  would 
Intrude  Into  such  "viewshcd  Needless  to 
say.  this  proposal  if  finally  adopted  would 
place  severe  new  limits  on  the  ability  to  lo- 
cale new  Industrial  facilities  or  other  eco- 
nomic development  activities  Aealn  public 
health  Is  not  Involved  and  apaln  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  totally  Ignore  the  need  for 
realistic  balancing  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
verse effects. 

.Ill  RECENT  CONCERN  ABOUT  "ACID  RAIN"  ILLUS- 
TRATES FUNDAMENTAL  PROBl.E.MS  WITH  THE 
FEDERAL     COVERN.MENT'S     APPROACH 

The  recent  escalation  of  environmentalist 
aiid  media  concern  about  "acid  rain"  Illus- 
trates several  of  the  fundamental  problems 
that  I  have  outlined  The  nation  has  been 
treated  to  a  full-scale  publlcltv  campaign 
about  the  dangers  of  acid  rain  The  casual 
reader  or  listener  could  be  forgiven  for 
Imagining  that  we  are  faced  with  a  grave 
threat  to  human  health  Portunat^lv  a 
closer  look  show-s  that  even  the  most  strident 
alarmists  have  recognized  that  human 
health  Is  not  an  Issue  Nevertheless  we  are 
faced  with   a  campaign  of  misleading  pub- 


licity which  seems  designed  to  gain  public 
support  lor  nevi'  legislative  and  regulatciry 
ii.i-aMires  tj  deal  with  an  alleged  problem 

'I lie  cunteiition,  as  you  may  know,  is  that 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from 
the  combustion  o.  coal  and  other  lossU  fuels 
combine  in  the  atmcsphere  with  other  sub- 
stances and  form  sulfates  or  nitrates  which 
are  e.enlually  deposited  perhaps  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  source,  in  a  liquid  or  dry 
ar-idic  form  such  as  rain  that  is  more  acidic 
than  "normal  "  These  depositions  so  gees 
the  contenticjii  adversely  atfecl  fish,  flora, 
fauna  and  the  llKes  but  not  human  health 
The  ccntention  further  is  that  precipitation 
is  becoming  more  acidic  in  many  parts  of 
the  country 

A  careful  review  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  contentions  conducted  by  objective  ob- 
•servers  has  sho.«.n  that  data  are  not  avail- 
able to  justify  most  recent  contentions 
about  "acid  rain  "  In  fact  relatively  little  Is 
knov*-n  about  the  formation  of  acidic  pre- 
cipitation the  role  of  stilfur  or  nitrogen 
oxides  emissions,  the  transport  and  trans- 
formation of  the  substances  of  concern  and 
their  deposition  on  land  water  flora  and 
favina  Furthermore,  relatively  little  is  known 
about  the  .'ources  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  contributions  from  various 
sources— natural  and  man-made — of  acidity 
which  eventually  appears  at  the  point  where 
adverse  effects  are  alleged  to  appear 

What  has  become  clear  from  the  review  of 
the  available  data  is  tliat  it  does  not  Justify 
a  conclusion  that  precipitation  Is  becoming 
more  acidic  over  ever  wider  areas  Clearly 
more  research  Is  needed  and  far  better  In- 
formation should  be  available  before  at- 
tempts are  made  to  e.stabli'h  new  controls 
This  fundamental  fact  was  recognized  by 
Congress  in  the  recently  enacted  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980  But  this  ha.'snt  deterred 
Doug  Coslle  and  EPA  from  charging  ahead 

EPA  etTorls  to  regulate  "acid  rain"  are  im- 
portant for  another  reasoti  They  could  rep- 
resent a  major  new  attempt  to  Implement 
authority  in  the  1977  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments dealing  with  "non-criteria"  pollutants 
Briefly,  this  Is  a  ma'or  new  loophole  adc'ed 
In  1977  Previously.  EPA  w  .is  required  to  pub- 
lish a  "criteria"  document  setting  forth  de- 
tails of  the  nature  causes  and  eTects  and 
behavior  of  pollutants  before  ambient  air 
quality  standards  could  be  set  and  other 
regulatory  measures  taken  The  "non- 
crltena"  pollutant  provisions  of  the  1977 
Amendments  opened  the  possibility  that  EPA 
could  try  to  proceed  with  regulations  with- 
out the  scientific  data  ne-essary  to  promul- 
gate criteria  and  standards  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act 

The  real  threat  is  that  EPA  will  embark 
on  a  regulatory  program  imposing  significant 
costs  without  adequate  infcriTiation  to  Justify 
the  program  It  has  happened  in  the  past. 
They  have  acted  without  adequate  informa- 
tion, imposed  huge  costs  and  then  have  been 
proven  wrong 

IV     CHANCI.VG    ATTITtDES    I.V    THE    CONGRESS    AND 
THE    PLBLIC 

The  final  point  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
today  IS  that  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  will  be  heavily  influenced  by 
the  attitudes  about  Jobs,  energy,  and  the  en- 
vironment evolving  In  the  piibllc  and  the- 
Congress 

A    Public  opinion 

With  respect  to  public  opinion  several 
recognized  polls  have  revealed  Important 
changes  occurring  In  the  publics  under- 
standing of  energy  and  environmental  issues 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  trade-offs  among 
energy,  environmental  and  economic  objec- 
tives when  necessary 

Let  me  give  you  three  exa.»npies  from  a 
nationwide  poll  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  In 
May  1880 


70  percent  of  the  i>eople  surveyed  favor 
building  more   coal-f^r»d   power   plants 

7here  has  been  an  Increase  from  37  per- 
cent ill  1977  to  56  percent  m  1880  In  the 
number  of  people  who  favor  some  reductor. 
ill  environmental  standards  to  improve  the 
likelihood  of  meeting  the  nation's  energy 
requ;remer.t  goals  iThe  percentage  Increased 
8  poiiits  from  1979  to  1980.) 

And.  finally,  one  of  the  more  surprising 
statistics  to  me  is  that  63  percent  of  the 
people  surveyed  indicated  that  they  agree 
With  the  statement  in  the  survey  that  "Even 
if  there  is  some  danger  to  peoples  health 
from  coal-burning  power  plants  ihe  present 
energy  situation  maKes  some  risk  worth  tak- 
ing Since  coal  is  so  plentiful  m  this  country  ' 
I  find  this  sta'istic  surprising  since  the  coal 
industry  has  long  accepted  the  Clean  Air 
Acts  basic  objective  of  protecting  public 
health 

B    Attitudes  m  Congrea  and  ihe  executive 

branch 

We  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  what  the 
attitudee  will  be  in  the  Congress  when  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  debated  in  the  years  ahead 
During  the  past  year  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  growing  reluctance  tc  add  major  new 
environmental  requirements  In  addition  we 
know  already  that  several  key  members  cf 
the  House  ar.d  Senate  Committees  that  han- 
dle the  Clean  Air  Act  wii:  not  be  returning 
due  to  reiL'-emen'.s  or  losses  in  primary  elec- 
tions 

The  upcoming  election  should  give  us  new- 
signals  of  probable  attitudes  since  a  number 
of  strong  advocate.s  and  opponents  of  tighter 
environmental  requirements  are  facing  tough 
contests  Perhaps  needless  tc  add  the  out- 
come of  the  presidential  election  will  also 
have  a  major  impact  As  you  are  well  aware, 
there  are  sharp  differences  between  the  plat- 
forms of  the  two  major  parties  on  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  there  should  be  changes  in 
environmental  requirements  when  necessary 
to  achieve  a  balance  with  other  important 
national  objectives 

I  would  like  to  close  by  urging  each  of 
you  to  participate  fully  and  actively  In  the 
upcoming  nati:.nal  debate  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act — and  to  work  hard  to  assure  that  the 
voice  of  Illinois  and  the  voice  of  coal  Is  heard 
loud  and  clear  .^nd  .'mElly,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
next  month  and  based  on  my  political  ex- 
perience here  in  Illinois,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
early  and  often ' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
doe.';  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wish  any 
of  the  t  me  I  have  remaining' 

Mr  STEVENS  No  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator I  have  no  requests  for  time  here 
either  . 

There  is  one  item  that  I  might  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  we  had  hoped 
would  be  corrected,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  Calendar  No  1134  yester- 
day. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STEVENS  I  am.  happy  to  yield. 


METHANE  TRANSPORTATION.  RE- 
SEARCH DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
DEMONSTRATION    ACT    OF    1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  yesterday's 
action  by  the  Senate  m  pass;ng  H.R 
6889.  the  methane  transportation  bill,  be 
vit'.ated  and  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  that  bill  passed  be 
considered    as   having   been    made    and 
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adopted,  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  Its 
state  prior  to  third  reading,  that  an 
amendment  which  Mr  Stevens  will  send 
to  the  deslc  be  agreed  to,  that  the  bill 
again  be  advanced  to  third  reading  and 
parsed  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

VIP    AMINDMINT    NO      n»2 

Mr  STEVENS  There  Is  no  objection 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  Mr   McClure 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  sUte  the  aniendrnent 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows 

The  Senator  from  A!a.Hka  (Mr  STrvt.N.si. 
on  behalf  if  Mr  McC't  fur  pr^prises  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered   1783 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

Page  4    line   10    strlUe  "and 

Page  4.  line  15,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert  In   lieu   thereof     ,    and 

•  (fi  the  terms  Facilities  for  the  transmls- 
,slon     and     storage    of     methane  methane 

transmission,  storage  and  dispensing  facil- 
ities and  anv  variant  thereof  means  such 
facilities  which  are  •  \  •  directly  necessttry 
for  the  conduct  of  a  demonstration,  lii  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  denion.stratlon  and 
tJ,  reasonably  incidental  to  a  demonstra- 
tion " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  amendment 
'UP  No  1782'  Is  asreed  to  and  without 
objection  the  unaninnni.s  consent  re- 
quest Is  agreed  to 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  me.ssage  from  the  House  on 
HR   7466 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  iHR  7466)  to  amend  section  3103 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  and  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to 
permit  the  employment  of  personal  assist- 
ants for  handicapped  Federal  employees  both 
at  their  regular  duty  station  and  while  on 
travel  status 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  tirst  and  second  time  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia'  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill 

I'P  AMF  .VDMrNT  NO     1783 

'  P'.irpfise      Providing    retirement    credit    for 
congressional  campaign  committee  service  i 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr  RiBicorr,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its   Immediate   consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 
The    Senator    from    Wes'    Virginia    (Mr. 


Robert  C  Bt«D).  on  behalf  of  Mr  RiBlcorr. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
tjered  1783 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tfiat  turlher 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sic  IB)   Section  83aa  of  title  6.  United 

States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
e.id    thereof    the    following    new    subsection 

"(m)(l)  Upon  application  to  the  OfTlce  of 
Personnel  Management  any  individual  who 
Is  an  emplovee  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsenion.  and  who  has  on  such  date 
or  thereafter  acquires  5  sears  or  more  of 
creditable  civilian  service  under  this  section 
(exclusive  of  service  for  which  credit  Is 
allowed  under  this  subsection)  shall  be  al- 
lowed credit  (as  service  as  a  Congressional 
employee)  for  service  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  th.s  subsection  while  employed 
by  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee,  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congreaslonaj  Committee,  or  the  Republican 
National  Congressional   Committee.   If — 

■■|A)  such  employee  has  at  least  5  years 
service  on  such  committees  as  of  the  e(Te"tUe 
date  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  employee  makes  a  deposit  to 
the  Fund  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  under  section  8334 
(c)  of  this  title  If  such  service  were  service 
as  a  Congressional  employee 

"(3)  The  Office  shall  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Senate  (or  his 
designee)  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  lor 
his  designee  I.  as  the  case  may  be.  concerning 
the  service  of  and  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion received  by  an  employee  with  respect  to 
which  credit  Is  to  be  sought  under  this 
sub.sectlon 

■■(3)  An  individual  receiving  credit  for 
service  for  any  period  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  granted  credit  for  such  service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  <UP  No  1783)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.ssed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
tune,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass' 

So  the  kill  'H  R   7466'  was  passed 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1981 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consiaeration 
of  H  R  8105,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bin  (HR  8105)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  A  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  ON  SATUR- 
DAY NOVEMBER  22,  1980 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow be  vitiated 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  i.<;  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
under  the  order  entered  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  baslne.ss  today,  it  will 
stand  in  recess  until  what  time  on  Mon- 
day'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Until  noon 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Mr  President,  today  could  be  a  long 
session  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
might  be  able  to  complete  action  on  the 
defense  appropriaton  bill  today  In  ex- 
change for  not  ha\ing  the  Saturday  ses- 
sion. I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  that  bill 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
ol  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con<!ent  that  the  order 
.or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


ORDER    FOR    NO    ROM  CALL    VOTES 
BEFORE  12   15  PM 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments will  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
them  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  no 
rollcall  votes  occur  prior  to  12:15  pm 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection' 
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Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  presented  the  request  because  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
others  are  working  In  the  transition 
matter  and  they  have  requested  that 
there  be  no  rollcall  votes  until  12:15 
today 

Mr  STENTVIS  Of  course,  I  shall  not 
object  I  know  that  gives  the  leader  an 
added  burden  in  trying  to  move  this 
bill  along  We  are  going  to  get  through 
I  think  everyone  will  cooperate,  Mr. 
President  But  the  chance  we  can  get 
through  today  will  go  out  the  window 
unless  we  get  through  here. 

Was  the  time  12:15? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes,  Mr, 
President  The  Senators  can,  of  course, 
present  amendments  and  debate  them. 
If  they  will  do  so  The  amendments  can 
be  set  aside  and  stacked  if  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
But  they  should  not  hold  them  off  until 
12  15  today    That  was  not  the  request 

Mr  Baker  did  not  request  that  and 
Mr  Jackson  did  not  request  that  If 
there  is  any  misunderstanding  to  that 
extent  around  the  floor,  the  Chamber,  or 
the  cloakrooms.  I  should  like  to  debunk 
that  misunderstanding  If,  we  have 
amendments  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
suggest  that  our  Senators  get  over  and 
call  them  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection'  Without  objec- 
tion, it  IS  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  H  R.  8105 
The  question  is  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  should  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  what  the  name  of  the  bill  is : 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  had 
hoped  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  I  would  have  a  chance  for  fairly 
brief  opening  statements  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  under  the  present  divi- 
sion of  the  Senate,  on  this  subcommittee. 
I  am  happy  to  be  chairman. 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  brief  summary 
statement  here  relating  to  the  main  di- 
visions and  subject  matter  of  tJie  entire 
bill.  I  am  going  to  make  so.i.e  special 
comments  on  that  and  then  a.sk  that  the 
rest  of  It  be  put  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  entire  military  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  world- 
wide, all  four  of  the  services,  beginning 
with  the  newest  innovations  of  research 
and  development  and  going  on  through 


to  operation  and  maintenance.  It  covers 
all  of  the  vast  research  and  development 
programs,  and  we  have  put  more  funds 
in  there  for  that  purpose  than  has  the 
House.  It  includes  the  a^ithor.zed  extra 
planes,  additional  new  ships,  tanks,  and 
missiles — all  kinds  of  modern  weaponry 
that  we  rely  on. 

This  bill  has  a  special  emphasis  on 
what  we  call  readiness — general  readi- 
ness and  better  readiness.  As  an  illustra- 
tion we  expressly  put  in  $105  million 
extra  so  that  the  pilots  of  the  15's  and 
16's  would  have  more  flying  time  for  the 
special  flying  training  that  they  are 
called  on  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
duties  The  complaint  had  been  that 
there  was  not  enough  money  for  flying 
hours  for  their  training  An  increase  of 
$50  million  is  for  the  Army  to  reduce  its 
backlog  of  combat  weapons  awaiting 
depot  maintenance:  if  they  have  main- 
tenance that  they  have  to  wail  on.  it 
takes  that  equipment  out  of  business  for 
a  lengh  of  time. 

We  put  in  extra  money  for  the  grow- 
ing backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
and  repair  items  We  have  very  large 
sums  of  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  bill.  $3  2  billion  in  research 
and  development  for  the  Army  alone 

For  Navy  research  and  development, 
$5  1  billion — unheard  of  amounts  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

For  the  Air  Force  for  research  and  de- 
velopment alone,  $7.1  billion. 

Mr  President,  all  that  money  does  not 
go  for  pure  research,  because  some  of  it 
IS  for  development,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  the  prototype  planes  that  are 
made  and  all  the  experimentation  and 
testing  that  is  done  with  them.  But  much 
of  this  is  for  just  what  we  call  pure 
research. 

Another  specific  sum.  $1,3  billion,  i.s  in 
this  bill  for  special  items  of  research  that 
I  call  attention  to;  $28  3  million  for  the 
charged  particle  beam  program.  $28  mil- 
lion for  the  blue-green  laser  communi- 
cation program,  and  $94  million  fcr  the 
development  of  space  laser  systems 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  may 
be  amendments  involving  major  amounts 
of  money;  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, for  instance,  to  restore  two  old 
abandoned  ships,  I  wanted  to  point  out 
early  m  this  debate  areas  where  we  saw 
a  need  to  put  additional  money,  our  pri- 
orities. We  put  additional  money  on  the 
forthcoming  weapons,  the  forthcoming 
research,  the  forthcoming'  matters  that 
involve  additional  training,  additional 
readiness,  and  additional  planes — more 
than  was  recommended  by  the  budget 
These  may  come  up  in  debate  later  and 
I  want  to  remind  the  Senators  now  that, 
after  all,  any  bill  is  a  setting  of  priorities 
Those  of  us  who  have  lived  with  this  bill 
all  the  year,  in  its  many  phases — hear- 
ings, meetings,  and  weighing  of  the  evi- 
dence— have  within  the  bill  now  what  we 
think  are  the  highest  priorities.  We  took 
that  before  the  full  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  They  did  not  change 
one  thing  in  any  substantial  way.  which 
IS  an  indication  that  their  close  exami- 
nation of  it  left  them  satisfied 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  matter 
here  is  where  do  these  figures  fall  with 
reference   to   the    budget   recommenda- 


tions and  our  own  Budget  Committee 
re,?ommendatlons,  the  resolution  that  we 
passed  yesterday?  I  shall  call  those  out 
by  way  of  summary  now  and  at  the  end 
of  my  remarKs,  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  entire  statement  be  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  quiet?  If 
the  gentlemen  there  could  just  retire,  I 
can  talk  better  to  these  other  empty  seats 
without  being  obstructed  from  the  in- 
spiration I  get  from  the  Chair  and  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair. 

What  we  are  saying.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  have  these  figures  here  now. 
They  run  above  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, even  though  his  recommen- 
dations were  considerably  above  what 
they  started  out  with  at  first  because  of 
new  developments  that  came  along. 

But  we  are  within  the  budget  figures 
as  set  by  the  Congress  itself  In  other 
words,  we  finished  that  second  budget 
resolution  yesterday.  Our  bill  comes 
within  that  figure  and  within  the 
amount  allotted  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  That  is  an  important 
matter. 

1  can  assure  everyone  that  they  can 
vote  for  this  bill  in  its  present  form  with- 
out overrunning  limits  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  1  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, who  have  done  great  service  this 
year — and  have  been  o\erworked.  if  I 
may  use  that  term. 

The  committee  figure  that  we  have 
put  m  the  bill,  under  that  agreement  I 
referred  to  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee allotting  this  bill  the  money,  we 
have  a  figure  of  $164.6  billion  allotted  for 
that  purpose. 

The  present  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
comes  within  that  limit,  roughly  $4  bil- 
lion below  it. 

But  there  are  other  items.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  are  left  out  that  are  going  to 
be  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  with- 
in the  12-month  period,  fiscal  year  1981. 
which  will  quickly  absorb  that  $4  billion 

I  hope  it  will  not  overrun  it  But  that 
is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  determined  in 
the  course  of  events  'V\'e  customarily 
have  a  supplemental  bill  every  year  to 
take  care  of  those  elastic  things  as  well 
as  the  pay  raise  items  That  is  what  will 
make  it  a  large  supplemental  bill. 

But  I  hope  that  there  is  enough  room 
left  within  this  limit  to  take  care  of  that 
added  amount.  Certainly,  there  is  not 
enou'?h  room  left  to  take  care  of  those 
necessary  payments  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for.  plus  a  lot  of  other  thines  that 
m3y  be  brought  in  todav,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  amendments. 

We  do  not  have  billions  of  dollars  to 
spare  here  with  reference  to  that  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  with  empha- 
sis that  we  were  all  in  agreement  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  this  bill, 
by  all  means,  ought  to  be  pressed  and 
pushed  and  passed  and  sent  to  the  Wliite 
House  before  we  adjourn  for  the  year, 
because  here  is  a  far-fiung  military  pro- 
gram. worldw.de.  that  is  covered  in  the 
bill,  with  these  extra  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  proceed 
now  with  these  programs. 
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Under  a  continuing  resolution,  accord- 
ing to  Its  ov^n  term-s,  all  the  new  pro- 
grams would  be  left  out.  just  held  at  a 
standstill,  even  though  we  proclaimed 
here  that  they  were  needed  and  neces- 
sary and  really  urgent  We  would  still  be 
turning  our  back  and  leaving  legislation 
in  such  shap€  that  the.se  programs  could 
not  be  started. 

That  IS  unthinkable.  I  think  every 
Member  will  agree  to  that,  once  he  has  a 
chance  to  really  weigh  the  facts  and 
make  a  judgment 

So  let  ufl  cooperate  to  the  nth  degree, 
lay  virtually  all  other  things  aside.  If 
necessary,  to  get  thU  matter  finally  set- 
tled. Anally  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

I  will  mention  one  other  item  in  this 
opening  statement  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor 

There  is  one  item  requested  bv  the 
PresldeiU  for  $1  .S  billion  that  we  did  not 
include  m  the  bill  We  did  not  intend,  at 
all.  to  be  negative  on  It.  or  to  turn  It 
down,  or  to  kill  the  request  in  any  way. 
There  was  not  time  to  have  extensive 
hearings,  get  the  full  details  of  this  pro- 
gram, of  what  it  proix^sed  to  do  what 
it  proposed  not  to  do.  and  to  check  Into 
other  relevant  item.s  about  what  our 
allies  \^ere  going  to  do.  correspondingly, 
not  m  putting  up  inonev  nece.ssarlly.  but 
bv  activity  tow.ird  the  protection  of  the 
whole  Persian  Gulf  area 

We  call  this  the  rapid  deployment 
forces  concept  It  has  already  been 
started  In  some  wavs  out  of  money  that 
wa.s  appropriated  heretofore  But  this 
$1  5  billion  we  tliou^ht  would  hold  the 
bill  up  that  we  would  have  to  have  more 
extensive  hearings  .^nd  It  is  really  a 
matter  to  come  up  later  an-,  wav.  In  this 
fiscal  year,  vihere  the  facts  will  be  de- 
veloped further  and  we  can  more  Intelli- 
genllv  pa.ss  on  the  prokiram 

Mr  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  completed  its  work  on 
H  R  8106.  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  and  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $160  647  830.000  In  new  budget  author- 
ity for  t!ie  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1981 

This  is  the  largest  appropriations  bill 
ever  proposed  m  war  or  peace.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  continuation  of  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  a  strong  national 
defense  and  enhances  the  capability  of 
our  military  to  meet  our  great  responsi- 
bilities as  a  leader  of  the  Iree  world  The 
strongest,  most  powerful  military  force 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  is  funded 
at  a  level  which  will  provide  for  the  flexi- 
bility and  strength  for  our  Nation  to  re- 
spond in  a  challenging  International  en- 
vironment 

.^s  the  committee  was  concluding  Its 
consideration  of  this  bill,  the  President 
transmuted  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
amei'dment  requesting  an  additional 
$1  35  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  initia- 
tives related  to  the  rapid  deployment 
force  The  committee  held  a  hearing  on 
this  request,  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  W  Graham  Claytor  Jr  ,  pre- 
sented a  strong  case  for  the  Depart- 
ment's request 

After  careful  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee decided   to  lay  this  question   on 


the  table,  without  prejudice,  until  a  later 
time  Because  of  the  tune  constraint 
we  face  in  pa.ssmg  this  bill,  ttie  commit- 
tee fell  that  there  was  not  sutlicient  time 
right  now  to  fully  consider  all  of  the  is- 
sues raised  by  the  budget  iiniendinent 
This  do;^s  not  mean  thai  the  raii.d  de- 
ployment concept  IS  not  endorsed  Tliere 
are  just  many  unanswered  questions  that 
need  to  be  considered  m  this  area 

Mr  Pre.sidenl.  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  di.scu.s-sion  concerning  the  levels 
of  defense  spending  during  the  past  year 
I  would  like  to  place  the  committee  s 
overall  reco:iimendatlons  m  perspective 

The  Presidents  amended  budget  re- 
quest for  this  bill,  excluding  the  most 
recent  rapid  deployment  force  budget 
amendment,  wa  $15i  .'>  billion  Tlie 
Hou.sc  version  of  this  bill  provides  $157  2 
billion  The  committee  recommendation 
of  $160  6  IS  $3  4  billion  above  the  House 
bill  and  $6  1  billion  above  the  budget  re- 
quest The  committee  recommendation 
IS  also  $23  3  billion  above  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1980  By  any  stand- 
ard, this  bill  IS  a  clear  signal  of  the  Con- 
gress commitment  to  provide  increased 
re>ources  for  national  defense 

With  respect  to  the  budget  resolution 
ceilings,  the  committee  recommendation 
is  withm  the  .Appropriations  Commiltce's 
allocation  to  the  Deten.se  Subcommittee 
under  the  first  concurrent  resolution  foi 
fiscal  year  1981  The  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
includes  an  increase  m  national  defense 
over  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  and 
so  the  comm  ttee  bill  will  also  be  below 
the  subcommittees  allocation  under  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
vcar   1981 

Mr  President.  Hscal  year  1981  has  al- 
ready begun,  the  authority  contained  m 
the  continuing  resolution  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  runs  out  on  December 
15.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
has  written  the  committee  of  the  many 
problems  which  would  face  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  if  this  bill  does  not  pas^ 
and  the  continuing  resohit'on  must  be 
extended  In  a  year  In  which  there  is  a 
clear  cons  nsus  to  Increase  defence 
spending,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have 
the  Department  of  lOefense  operatin';  on 
a  continuing  resolution  for  over  half  of 
the  fiscal  year 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  now  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  on  this  bill,  so  that 
we  can  go  to  conference  \Mth  the  House 
and  pass  a  conference  agreement 

OVr.K.M  I.    Rrr.  ,M  MtNUATIONS 

The  $160,647,830,000  recommended  in 
the  bill  provides  $38,822,800  000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Armv  $54,095,136,000 
for  the  Navv  Department  $47,849,462.- 
Ono  for  the  D"i)artment  of  the  Air  Force. 
$5,992,632,000  for  the  defense  agencies 
and  related  ilem.s.  and  $13  887,800.000 
for  retired  military  pensions 

By  title  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions include  $32  963  249  000  for  military 
personnel  api)ropriations  $13  887  800.000 
for  retired  miitarv  personnel  $51  322- 
413.0'10  for  oijeration  and  maintenance 
$45.=>12.805,000  for  procurement.  $16- 
888.439  000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, mclurtlng  the  small  special  foreign 
currency   program,    and   $73,124,000   for 


the  central  intelligence  retirement  fund 
and  for  other  miscellaneous  items  ihis 
bill  does  not  inclu.le  funds  for  military 
construction  fam  ly  housing,  foreign 
military  a.ssistance,  cnil  defer.se.  or  nu- 
clear weapons  production,  all  of  which 
are  m  luded  m  other  apiiropnations  bills 
T  .tie  VII  of  this  bill  does  not  actually 
ajipropnale  any  m  uiey  This  title  in- 
cludes general  provisions  which  author- 
ize the  Defense  Deiiarlment  to  spend 
money  for  certain  purpo.ses  or  place  limi- 
tations on  how  appropriated  funds  may 
be  used  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  growing  trend  in  the  Congress  to  at- 
tach substantive  legislation  to  appro- 
pmt  ons  bills  m  the  form  of  general  i)ro- 
Visions  Just  by  way  of  examile  10 
years  ago.  the  fiscal  year  1971  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  included  only  45  gen- 
eral provisions  The  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  before  us  con- 
tains 70  general  provisions  This  use  of 
general  i)rovi.sions  on  annual  appropria- 
tions bills  to  b\  pass  the  established  au- 
thorization process  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice which  the  Congress  should  stop 

Sl'MMARV     or    ITXMS    IN    THE    BIIL 

The  funds  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  buy  two  basic  things— the 
day-to-day  pay  and  otH-rating  costs  of 
our  military  forces,  and.  second,  invest- 
m'Mit  m  new  items  of  military  equip- 
ment, including  both  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  actual  procurement  I 
would  like  to  summarize  biielly  the  ac- 
tions the  committee  took  in  both  lhe.se 
areas  I  will  insert  a  more  complete  sum- 
mary taken  from  the  commiilee  rci^ort 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 

The  committee  bill  provides  the  funds 
for  the  substantial  increases  m  m.liury 
pay  and  benefits  that  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  this  year  This  in- 
cludes the  increases  authorized  by  the 
so-called  Nunn- Warner  amendment  to 
the  Armed  Forces  Military  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980  and  by  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act  In  all.  the  committee  bill 
Includes  over  $12  billion  above  the  budg- 
et for  these  compensation  increases, 
and  $600  million  above  the  House  bill 
Funds  for  the  117  percent  pay  raise  .'or 
military  personnel  will  be  provided  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
next  year. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  ap- 
propriations provides  for  the  day-to-day 
costs  of  operating  the  many  bases,  weap- 
ons systems  and  fai  il.lies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  a.s  for  the  var- 
ious levels  of  maintenance  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  weapons  systems, 
equipment  and  facilities  in  good  work- 
ing order  The  allocation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  m  this  area  are  key 
ingredients  in  the  overall  readiness  of 
our  military  forces. 

This  year  the  committee  has  provided 
funds  over  and  above  the  budget  request 
in  specific  areas  to  imi)rove  readiness 
For  example,  the  committee  has  added 
$105  million  to  allow  F-15  and  F-16 
pilots  to  increase  their  flying  hours  for 
training  An  lncrea.se  of  $50  million  was 
provided  to  allow  the  Army  to  reduce  Its 
backlog  of   combat  equipment  awaiting 
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depot  maintenance  The  committee  bill 
also  includes  an  Increase  of  $116  million 
to  addre.ss  the  growing  backlog  of  real 
property  maintenance  and  repair 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  .second  aspect  of  the  purpose  of 
the  funds  in  this  bill  The  development 
and  procurement  of  new  weapons  and 
equipment  for  our  Armed  Forces  The 
committee  bill  closely  follows  the  con- 
ference agreement  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act. 
and  represents  a  substantial  step  in  the 
continuing  modernization  of  our  military 
forces. 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  total  of 
$3,248,005,000  for  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment This  includes  $149  1  million 
for  the  low  altitude  defense  system;  $37  4 
million  for  continued  development  of  a 
light  tank.  $14  8  million  to  test  the  Lance 
missile  system:  and  $18  million  for  field 
artillery  development. 

A  total  of  $5,110,015,000  is  recom- 
mended for  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment This  includes  $65  million  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  the  Trident 
II  missile;  $113  9  million  to  develop  a 
new  destroyer  and  upgrade  the  Aegis 
radar;  $10  million  to  continue  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  vertical  short  take- 
off and  landing  technology,  as  ■well  as 
$243  million  to  continue  development  of 
the  AV-8B  Harrier,  and  $16  8  million  to 
continue  the  Seaflre  program 

For  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommends 
?7.I59.8:i7.000  This  includes  SI  57  bil- 
lion to  continue  development  of  the  MX 
strategic  mi.ssile.  $74.1  million  for  ac- 
celeration of  the  Air  Force  laser  research 
program.  $300  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  strategic  bomber  aircraft; 
$35  million  for  the  C-X  transport  devel- 
opment: $30  9  million  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  precision  location  strike 
system:  and  $150  million  to  keep  the 
Navstar  program  on  original  schedule 

The  defense  agencies  will  receive  $1.- 
325.702.000  in  research  and  development 
funds  in  the  committee  bill  This  includes 
$28  3  million  for  the  charged  particle 
beam  research  program.  $28  7  million  for 
the  blue  green  laser  communications 
program,  and  $94  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  space-based  laser  systems 

The  committee  has  also  restored  the 
House  reduction  of  $754  million  related 
to  inflation  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriations 

In  the  area  of  procurement,  some  of 
the  major  programs  include  the  follow- 
ing 

For  the  Army  $352.3  million  for  pro- 
curement of  80  UH-60  utility  aircraft: 
$44  4  million  for  the  procurement  of  32 
Chaparral  surface-to-air  missiles;  $369  9 
million  for  the  procurement  of  600  US 
Roland  surface-to-air  missiles;  $448  7 
million  for  183  Patriot  surface-to-air 
missiles:  S946.3  million  for  569  XM-1 
tanks:  and  $469  2  million  for  400  in- 
fantry fightmg  vehicles 

For  the  Navy,  the  committee  recom- 
mends: .^224  9  million  for  procurement 
of  12  A-6E  attack  aircraft  $1911  million 
for  6  EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft; 
$700  9  million  for  30  F-14A  fighter  air- 
craft: $1  6  billion  for  60  F-18  aircraft: 
$163    million     for    procurement    of    50 


Tomahawk  cruise  missiles;  $1.1  billion 
to  buy  1  Trident  submarine;  $802.9  mil- 
lion for  2  S3N-688  submarines;  S420  4 
million  for  the  carrier  service  life  ex- 
tension program;  $1.6  billion  for  1  CG-47 
Aegis  cruiser.  $1.5  billion  for  6  FFG 
guided  niLssile  frigates;  SI  74  million  lor 
procurement  of  1  TAKX  pre-posilion 
ship  and  S33  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement, and  $285  million  for  procure- 
ment of  8  SL-7  cargo  ships. 

Air  Force  procurement  programs  in- 
clude: SI  12.6  million  for  6  A-7K  attack 
aircraft:  $452  6  million  for  60  A-10  at- 
tack aircraft,  $844.9  million  for  42  F-15 
fighter  aircraft;  SI. 7  billion  for  180  F-16 
fighter  aircraft:  $170.6  million  for  pro- 
curement of  2  K  3A  A'>''^'"=:  -'  — -»• 
and  $550  7  million  for  480  air  launch 
cruise  missiles 

Under  the  general  provisions,  the 
committee  has  reinserted  the  so-called 
Mavbank  amendment  under  section  724 
which  was  deleted  from  the  House  bill 
during  floor  debate.  This  amendment  has 
been  lart  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  every  year  since  fiscal  year  1954.  and 
prohibits  the  payment  of  a  price  differ- 
ential on  defense  procurement  contracts 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocation  The  committee  believes  that 
repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
defense  procurement  process  The  ulti- 
mate result  of  repeal  would  be  reduced 
competition  and  higher  prices  on  defense 
procurement  contracts 

The  final  items  in  the  bill  Include 
$13,887,800,000  for  retired  military  per- 
sonnel; $2,760  000  for  the  special  foreign 
currency  program  to  purchase  excess 
foreign  currencies  from  the  US  Treas- 
ury to  finance  Defense  programs  over- 
.seas:  $55.30n  OOO  to  meet  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  CIA  retirement  pension 
fund:  and  $17,824,000  to  support  the 
intelligence  community  stafT.  an  inde- 
pendent body  responsible  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  for  oversight  of 
the  entire  intellieence  community  and 
associated  programs 

Mr,  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions Senators  may  have 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  'Mr.  Sten- 
NiS'.  He  has  provided  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  Defense  appropriations  bill 
I  will  make  only  a  few  brief  comments, 
largely  for  emphasis,  concerning  this 
Defen.se  appropriations  bill. 

As  the  distingu'shed  chairman  men- 
t'oned.  the  committee  has  recommended 
$160  6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
is  $3  4  billion  over  the  House-passed  bill 
and  $6  1  billion  over  the  budget  estimate 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  large  ap- 
nrooriations  bill,  but  even  at  this  amount 
it  does  not  take  care  of  some  of  our  most 
urgent  needs  for  national  defense  With 
the  tense  world  situation  we  have  and 
the  continuous  buildup  of  military  might 
by  Russia,  these  increased  funds  are 
urgently  needed. 

When  the  bill  is  analyzed  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  funds  recommended  in 
this  bill  are  not  simply  throwing  money 
at  defense  but  rather  are  prudently  and 


thoughtfully  allocated  to  not  only  main- 
tain our  present  defense  posture  but  to 
increa.se  our  military  strength. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  adds  funds  for 
two  very  important  phases  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  will  provide  more  badly 
needed  modern  weapons  and,  too,  pro- 
vide more  adequate  funds  for  personnel 
Largely  because  of  our  more  highly 
sophisticated  areas  of  national  defense, 
pay  increases  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  our  "best  trained 
personnel  leaving  the  armed  services. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  55  percent  of 
this  total  budget,  or  about  $85  billion,  is 
for  personnel.  This  leaves  only  45  per- 
cent, or  about  $75  billion,  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  existing  forces,  procure  new 
and  modern  equipment,  conduct  re- 
search and  development  for  the  future, 
and  pay  for  double  digit  inflation 

Mr  President,  the  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
fense authorization  bill  authorized  $5  8 
billion  additional  funds  for  procurement 
and  research  and  development  over  the 
budget  request.  Most  of  the  additional 
funds  authorized  provided  for  additions; 
aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  and  missiles  The 
committee  was  mindful  of  these  add-ons 
and  recommends  funding  the  full  au- 
thorized amount  for  most  of  these  items 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  fund  pro- 
curement of  30  F-14  aircraft.  60  F-18 
aircraft.  42  F-15  aircraft.  180  F-16  air- 
craft, and  60  A-10  aircraft  In  each  case 
the  numbers  of  aircraft  to  be  procured 
are  the  same  as  those  which  were  au- 
thorizd  In  addition,  this  bill  would  pro- 
\  de  the  funds  for  one  Trident  subma- 
rine, two  nuclear  attack  submarines,  two 
Aegis  cruisers,  cne  amphibious  ship,  six 
guided  missile  frigates,  and  nine  ships 
for  the  rapid  devolopment  force. 

The  Defense  Department  was  con- 
cerned about  the  House  reduction  for 
research  and  development  and  placed 
the  restoration  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  as  one  of  their  highest 
priorities  The  committee  restored  $1  9 
billion  of  the  funds  reduced  by  the  Hou.se 
for  research  and  development  Research 
and  development  funds  are  essential  if 
th's  country  is  going  to  retain  its  tech- 
nological edge  over  the  Soviet  Union  It 
is  e'^sent!al  to  maintain  the  basic  re- 
search, as  well  as  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  systems  if  our 
troors  are  to  have  good,  modern  weapon: 
m  the  future. 

Inflation  has  had  a  more  severe  im- 
pact on  the  Defense  Department  than  on 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
The  budget  that  was  submitted  last 
January  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  revised 
in  March  estimated  the  effect  of  inflation 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  be  approximately 
8  2  percent  As  we  are  all  aware,  inflation 
has  been  running  over  10  percent  during 
the  calendar  year  1980;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  running  in  the  range  of  12  to  14 
percent  As  much  as  we  would  like  for 
inflation  to  recede,  there  is  very  little 
indication  that  our  economy  will  turn 
around  to  that  extent  in  the  next  few 
months.  Therefore,  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  provide,  where  possible  and 
within  the  constraints  of  the  total  budg- 
et, additional  funds  for  inflation  This 
was  done  primarily  bv  funding  programs 
at  or  above  the  requested  levels. 
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The  committee  has  already  been  In- 
formed by  the  Ueparlmeiu  of  Defense 
that  a  supplemental  request  for  infla- 
tion in  the  spnn«  of  1981  may  exceed 
$J  5  billion  The  Defense  Department, 
with  good  management,  should  be  able 
to  absorb  any  additional  inflationary 
impact 

Mr  President,  there  is  little  time  left 
before  adjournment  to  pass  this  bill  and 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  It  Is 
my  understandhiK  that  if  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  before  the 
TVianksgivlng  break  and  with  both 
Houses  coming  back  on  Monday  the  1st 
of  December,  the  conferees  hopefully  will 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  conference  report 
This  should  make  it  possible  to  meet  the 
leadership's  desire  for  adjournment  sine 
die  on  December  5 

Mr  President,  the  committee  and  the 
stafT  have  worked  diligently  on  this  bill 
for  the  past  10  months  I  believe  it  will 
provide  at  least  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1981  defense  needs 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  approved 
without  delay  and  without  any  sub- 
stantial changes 

Mr  STENNIH  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  amendment;  might  be 
presented 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jim  Jordan,  of  my  stafT.  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sident  we  are 
ready  for  amendments  to  be  presented 
We  can  hear  the  debates  now.  and  the 
voting  on  them  will  commence  at  12  15. 
That  IS  the  majority  leader's  suggestion, 
and  there  is  unanimous  consent  to  that 
eftect 

We  are  inviting  anyone  who  has 
amendments  to  present  them  at  this 
time  We  are  Koin«  to  press  this  bill  for 
passage  today,  if  possible  If  not  today, 
we  will  go  right  on  through  We  think 
we  can  Pnish  the  bill  todav  or  at  least 
get  it  down  to  one  proposal  or  something 
like  that  and  leave  It,  if  necessary,  for 
another  day 

We  will  have  only  2  davs  next  week, 
and  we  need  those  2  days  to  go  to 
conference,  where  headway  will  be  made, 
although  there  are  some  vast  differences 
In  the  two  bills  We  intend  to  return  here 
with  a  conference  report  in  time  to  be 
passed  on  and  for  the  bill  to  be  .sent  to 
the  President  before  we  take  the  recess 
or  adjournment  on  December  5 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  call  those  who  have  talked  to 
us  about  amendments  The  Senator  from 
Ml.ssourl  is  Interested  in  this  bill  He  has 
done  some  good  work  on  It  and  some  of 
his  amendments  were  accepted  in  the 
committee,  and  I  understand  that  he  has 
a  major  amendment  which  he  wants  to 
present 

There  Is  interest  here  in  the  so-called 
Maybank  amendment  which  has  been 
the  law  since  19,53  It  has  been  brought 
up  and  reviewed  several  times,  and  it  has 
been  brought  up  and  reviewed  at  this 
time 

We  have  other  amendments  Questions 
have  been  a-sked  of  me  about  the  Polaris 


and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  going 
to  take  the  form  of  an  amendment 

If  the  leadership  wishes  to  take  a  5- 
minute  recess  for  a  conference  with 
re.spect  to  calling  sponsors  of  amend- 
menLs,  I  can  proceed  with  my  additional 
remarks  when   that  has  been   done 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  with  the  understanding  that 
no  points  of  order  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  waived  by  reason  thereof 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  U  is  ordered 

The  committee  amendment's  agreed  to 
en   bloc   are  as   follows 

On  pige  2  line  14.  strike  ■■»10.8«1.768.- 
000'  and   insert   "ll  1.041 .468.000"; 

On  page  2  line  33.  strike  "(7.044.004.000" 
and   insert     »7.857, 1 73.000   , 

On    page    3.    line    B.    strike    "•3.384.051.000 
and     insert       »J. 339.838, 000". 

On  page  3.  line  16  strike  18.698.508.000" 
and    insert    "»8.933.309.000". 

On  page  4  line  4  strike  "»771. 300.000' 
and  insert  ■•774.050.000", 

On  page  4  line  17.  strike  "»38«J74.0O0  " 
and    Insert    "•297  003.000', 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  "•93.424.000"  and 
insert     •101.567,000"; 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  ■■$343,100,000" 
and  insert     •260.074.000   , 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  •099.800  000  and 
insert     "•!  025.207.000". 

On  page  6  line  17.  strike  "•320, 600.000" 
and   insert    "»333,472.000  "; 

On  page  7.  line  13.  strike  •13.302.784.000"" 
and  insert  the  following'  •  1 2  302  784  000 .  and 
in  addition.  •S. 000. 000.  which  shai;  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Army  Stock  Fund",  of 
which 

On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  •■»16.865.275.OO0"' 
and    Insert    ■"•16  544  229  000    . 

On  page  8  line  2,  strike  •128.500.000  "  and 
insert      •135.500.000", 

On  page  8,  line  0,  strike   "and": 

On  page  8.  line  11.  after  "1981;",  Insert 
the  following  "and  •7.000.000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Navy  Stock  Fund"  '  . 

On  page  8.  line  18.  strike  -Provided' 
through  and  Including  line  '25  and  insert 
the   following' 

"'of  which  not  less  than  »24.000.000  shall 
be  available  for  such  work  at  the  Ship  Re- 
pair Facilities.  Guam  J»rofide(l  further.  That 
such  amounts  of  the  funds  a-allab!e  for 
work  only  at  the  Ship  Repilr  Facilities 
Guam  may  be  used  for  work  In  other  Navy 
shipyards  In  amounts  equal  to  the  amount 
of  work  placed  at  the  Ship  Repslr  Facilities, 
Guam,   funded   from   other  sources 

On  page  10  line  9  strive  ■"•13  556.046.000"" 
and  insert  •"•13.350  741.000"". 

On  page  10.  line  10.  strike  '■•49,000.000  and 
Insert    ■  •SeOOO  OOO^^. 

On  page   10.  line   13.  strike    "and": 

On  page  10.  line  15.  after  "1982  '■  Insert  the 
following  "and  »7  noo  000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  '.Mr  Force  Stock  P\ind'  ". 

On  page   11.  line   1.  strike  ""»»  014  895  OOO 
and    Insert     the     following      "•4  059  853  000. 
and   In   addition   •20.000  000    which   rhall    be 
derived     by    tran.sfer    from    'Defense    Stock 
Fund'  ". 

On  page  Jl.  line  31.  strike  '•♦85.993  000' 
and  Insert  "•487  993  OOO", 

On  page  12  line  B.  strike  ■••597.145.00^'  and 
in.sert     "•510  235.000". 

On  paee  12  line  19  strike  •28  654,000" 
and  Insert  ""»28  694  OOO"'; 

On  page  13  line  4.  strike  "•584,610,000"" 
and  Insert   ■•547.920  000": 


On  pa«e  13.  line  21.  strike  ■■•878.990.000  " 
and    insert      •890.820,000", 

On  pige  14  line  19,  slrUe  •1,435.307,000  • 
and    insert    'J  1,38 1.487.000'. 

On  page  15.  line  8,  alter  'section  4331" 
insert    the    fuUuwing 

Prottdrd  That  competitors  at  national 
matches  under  title  10.  United  States  Code 
section  4312  may  be  paid  subsistence  and 
travel  allowances  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
provided  under  title  10,  United  Stales  Code 
.se.:tlon  4313 

On    page    15.    line   22.   strike      •214,900.000 
and   Insert     •146.800.000    . 

On  page  16.  line  24.  strike  "•1.039. 600. 00<i 
and    insert    '•1.076.400,000". 

On  page   17,  line   18.  strike  "•1.533.600,000 
and  L.sert    "•1.355.5OO.0O0   . 

on  page   18,  line   10.  strUe    "•3. 523. 500, 000 
ana  insert     •J  648  000  000   . 

on  pAge  lu  line  4,  strike  "'•1.536.200.000' 
and  insert     •1.531.000.000   , 

On  page  la  line  23.  strike  •2,177.738,000" 
and  insert  •2.240.658  OOO". 

On  page  20  line  12  strike  •6.057.607.000" 
and  insert  •«  140,707  000  ". 

On  page  21  line  1  strike  •2.679  829.000" 
and  insert  ^2  818.500000    . 

On  page  21.  line  17.  strike  •1.088,200,000" 
and   insert  •I  090  200,000   . 

On  page  21  line  20.  sink*  '»972. 900.000" 
and  insert  »1. 105. 300.000  , 

On    page    21     line   21.    strike    •501.400.000 
and   Insert   '  •S 1 5  400.000  . 

On  page  21     line  23    strike  "•1.628.500.000 
and    insert      •1.759.500.000   . 

On  page  21.  line  25  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  the  following  tor  the  MCM  mine 
countermeasures  ship  program.  •16.000.000. 
for  the  T  AKX  maritime  preposltlonlng  ship 
program.  •207  000, WO   . 

On  page  22  line  4.  strike  "converted" 
through  and  including  "or  the     on  line  5; 

On  page  22  line  8.  strike  "»551. 300,000 " 
and    insert    '  •580,100.000   . 

On  page  22.  line  8  strike  •56.700.000'^  and 
insert     •27.900.000   , 

On  page  22.  line  12.  strike  •7.244.100.000  " 
and  insert     •7  775  300  000   , 

On  page  22  line  13,  strike  •'•56.700,000" 
and  insert  "•27.900  000". 

On  page  23  line  11,  strike  '$2  983  125  000  ' 
and  insert    '»3  062  097,000 

On    page    23     line    22     strike     ■»477  141,000 
and  insert  "»515  313  000   . 

On  page  24  line  16.  strike  •'•9.639,329  000  ' 
and   insert      (9  689  143.000    . 

On  page  24.  line  34.  after  the  comma.  In- 
sert the  following  "and  in  addition  »60.0O0.- 
000  from  the  pro-eeds  of  the  sale  of  the  air- 
craft to  Egypt  not  previously  credited  to  De- 
partment of  Deferuse  accovinls  may  be  cred- 
nel  to  this  appropriation"  . 

On  page  25.  line  18  strike  '■•3.107,712.000" 
and  Insert  "•3.153.417  000". 

On  page  26  line  11  strike  ""•2.949.401,000" 
and  Insert  ""•3,001  742,000  ". 

On  page  27  line  2  strike  ■•301. 123. 000""  and 
insert     "»30,S  028  000". 

On  page  27  line  12  strike  "•2.961.054.000'" 
and  in.sert      13  248  DOS, 000"  ; 

On  page  27   Ftrlke  line  17. 

On  page  27  line  21  beginning  with 
'"•4.502  211  000  through  and  including  "1982 
on  page  28,  line  2    and  insert    "»5  1 10  015,000  ". 

On  pane  28  line  8  strike  "»6  234  779  000  ' 
and  insert    '17  159,857,rK)0" 

On  pa-e  2fl  line  20  strike  "»l  172  352,000  ' 
and  insert  "H  325  702,000" 

On  page  33  line  18  strike  ■amended'  and 
insert  the  foUowlnvi  amended:  and  (!>  the 
purchase  of  right-hand-drlve  vehicles  with- 
out retfard  to  anv  maximum  price  limitation 
otherwise  established  bv  law 

On  page  40  strike  line  6  througli  and  In- 
cluding line  12,  and  insert  the  following 

Sec  7'9  (ai  No  a"proprlB« Ions  made  avail- 
able in  this  Act  shall  be  ohlU'a'ed  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  cau«e  obllpatlons  from  the 
total   budget  authority  available  to  any  de- 
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partment  or  establishment— as  defined  in 
secUon  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921 or  any  major  administrative  subdivi- 
sion hereof,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
for  the  last  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  or  15 
oer  centum  for  any  month  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  such  fiscal  vear  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  activity  If  the 
Director  determines  In  ■writing  that  the 
waiver  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  serloiis  disrup- 
tion in  carrvlng  out  such  program  or  activity 
lb)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  establishment 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
Oce  of  Management  and  Budget,  specifying 
the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  during 
the  quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total  avail- 
able budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  the  obligations  constitute 

(ci  The  Director  of  the  OtTlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  keep  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  fullv  Informed  of  actions 
taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  including  anv  waivers  granted  and 
shall  promptly  report  in  writing  any  situa- 
tion m  which  the  obligations  of  any  depart- 
ment and  establishment  exceed  such  require- 
ments other  than  pursuant  to  a  waiver  Not 
later  than  December  31  1981  the  Director 
shall  .submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  on  the  results  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  actions  taken  un- 
der this  section.  Including  the  effects  up)on 
procurement  and  apportionment  processes, 
together  vilth  any  recf>mmendatlons  the  Di- 
rector considers  aporopriate  Concurrent  with 
the  submittal  of  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Approprl.itlon.s  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
5u:h  report  to  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
shall  promptly  review  that  report  and  submit 
to  the  ComiTUttees  on  Appropriations  an 
analvsls  of  the  report  and  anv  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Comptroller  General  consid- 
ers appropriate 

On  page  45  line  18.  after  the  colon.  Insert 
the  following: 

Provided  further,  TTiat  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations' 

On  page  53.  line  18,  after  "optometrist,". 
Insert  'podlatrlsf: 

On  page  43  line  18.  after  "midwife".  Insert 
the  following'  or,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  test  during  fiscal  year  1981.  by  a 
certified  psychiatric  nurse  other  certified 
nurse  practitioner,  or  certified  clinical  so- 
cial worker. 

On  page  66.  strike  line  6  through  and  In- 
cluding line  21.  and  Insert  the  following: 
Sec  751  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  .shall  be  obligated  under  the 
Competitive  Rate  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  transportation  of 
household  goods  to  or  from  Alaska  or 
Hawaii 

On  page  59  strike  line  22  throuffh  and 
Including  line  25  and  insert  the  followlne: 
Sec  760  None  of  the  funds  nrovlded  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endftnt-ered  If  the  fetus  we'e  carrl»'<  To 
term:  or  except  for  such  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  victims  of  rane  O'  tn'-»s^ 
when  such  rape  has  within  seventv-two 
hours  been  renorted  to  a  law  enforcement 
agencv  or  nubllr  health  service:  nor  are  pay- 
ment.s  nrohlhl'ed  for  druc-s  or  devices  to  pre- 
vent Imnlantfttlon  of  »he  fertlM^ed  ovum, 
or  for  medical  procedures  necessarv  for  »he 
termination  of  an  ectoolc  oreenancv  Pro- 
vided   houpvrr    That  the  several  States  are 


and  shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortlona 
to  the  extent  that  they  In  their  sole  discre- 
tion deem  appropriate. 

On  page  63.  strike  line  11  through  and  in- 
cluding line  23,  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  764  All  unresolved  audits  currently 
pending  within  agencies  and  departments, 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  under 
this  act.  shall  be  resolved  not  later  than 
September  30,  1981  Any  new  audits.  Involv- 
ing questioned  expenditures  arising  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  resolved 
within  6  months  of  completing  the  initial 
audit   report 

On  page  84.  strike  line  21  through  and 
including  page  65.  line  3,  and  insert  the 
following: 

Sec  767  The  appropriation  "Foreign  Cur- 
rency Fluctuations,  Defense"  shall  not  be 
available  hereafter  to  transfer  funds  be- 
tween that  account  and  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary personnel  expenses  with  regard  to  obli- 
gations incurred  after  September  30.  1980, 

On  page  65.  strike  line  10  through  and  In- 
cluding line  23,  and  Insert  the  following 

Sec  768  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  the  second 
career  training  program  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  96-347 

On  page  66.  strike  line  4  through  and  in- 
cluding line  13: 

On  page  66,  line  14.  strike  "770"  and  Insert 
"769'. 

On  page  66.  after  line  17.  ln.sert  the  follow- 
ing 

Sec  770  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  »125  million  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
.Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
may  be  used  to  conduct  a  lest  program  In 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines: 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
1079  and  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  may  contract  with  organizations 
that  assume  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  a  defined  popula- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  experiments  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  providing  prepaid  health  benefits: 
Prottded.  That  such  projects  must  be  de- 
signed m  such  a  way  as  to  determine  methods 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  health  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  sections  without  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  care  Except  as  pro- 
vided otherwise,  the  provisions  of  such  a 
contract  may  deviate  from  the  cost-sharing 
arrangements  prescribed  and  the  types  of 
health  care  authorized  under  sections  1079 
and  1086.  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  such  a  deviation  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  section  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Government's  share  of  the 
cost  of  benefits  to  be  provided  'wlU  not  ex- 
ceed 85  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
benefits 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
Tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B"VnD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  wasting  a  great  amount  of 
good  time.  The  managers  of  the  bill  are 
here  and  have  made  their  speeches.  We 
are  patiently  waiting  on  amendments.  It 
would   seem    to    me    if    Senators    have 


amendments,  they  ought  to  come  to  the 
floor.  The  Senate  should  not  have  to  wait 
and  wait.  These  managers  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  just  because 
they  are  patient  men.  If  I  had  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  I  would  call  it  up  now 
or  get  somebody  else  to  call  it  up.  I 
would  not  hold  up  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

The  managers  have  a  perfect  right  at 
any  time  to  ask  the  Chair  to  proceed  with 
third  reading  and  the  Chair  has  the  duty 
to  do  that  if  no  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion. I  have  always  been  very  protective 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  will  continue  to 
be  But,  unfortunately,  the  clock  is  run- 
ning and  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
waiting  and  waiting  for  Senators  to  come 
over  at  their  own  convenience.  I  Ijelieve 
It  is  a  courtesy  we  all  owe  the  managers, 
if  we  have  amendments,  to  call  them  up. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  certainly  appreciate 
his  remarks.  We  do  feel  this  is  a  must  bill, 
that  it  must  pass.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
time  in  conference.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills,  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  We  have  to  finish 
this  bill  today.  Otherwise,  'we  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  pass  it  after  Thanks- 
giving. We  have  to  have  it  back  from 
conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  appropria- 
tions bill  we  will  consider.  If  we  are  to 
adjourn  by  December  5,  it  will  take  all 
the  time  we  have  left.  There  is  no  way  of 
adjourning  sine  die  on  December  5  if  this 
bill  IS  delayed.  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
waste  today  or  most  of  today  doing  noth- 
ing but  waiting  for  someone  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  It  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  a  Senator  was  just  wasting 
his  own  time.  If  he  was  just  wasting  his 
own  time  and  imposing  upon  himself, 
that  is  one  thing  But  Senators  who  have 
amendments  and  who  can  come  to  the 
f>oor  should  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
rnanagers  of  the  bill,  the  time  of  Senator 
Stennis  and  the  time  of  Senator  YofTfc. 
and  also  the  time  of  the  Senate  It  casts 
the  Senate  m  a  bad  light  If  a  man  wants 
to  waste  his  own  t-.me.  that  is  up  to  him 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Leader.  I  think  we 
should  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  an  amend- 
ment He  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  be 
on  the  bill  on  Monday,  but  when  I  told 
him  the  situation,  he  said  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do  to  get  ready.  I  told  him 
we  would  not  wrangle  about  a  point  of 
order,  that  ve  would  not  make  a  point 
of  order  on  his  amendment, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  come  soon  in  the  light  of  our 
conversation.  If  there  are  other  Senators 
who  have  amendments,  we  would  like  to 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Mitchell*.  I  ask  that 
privileges  of  the  f!oor  be  extended  to 
Michael  M,  Hastings  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President,  managers   of   Ihe   bill    it    Ls   my    under-  variety  of  proKrams  These  proRrams  will 

I  will  not  have  this  unenviable  pasit:on  standing  at  the  moment  that  they  will  determine   in  large  measure,  the  kind  of 

after  the  first  of  the  year,  attempting  to  addre.s.s  this  amendment  foreign  policy  we  mav  successfullv  fol- 

rajole.  threaten,  beg.  persuade,  plead  for  Mr    President,  the  amendment  which  low    If   the  past   derade   has   taught   us 

Senators  to  come  over  with  their  amend-  I  ofTer.  if  accepted,  will  help  provide  an  anything,  it  is  that  an  uncontrovertible 

menus.  I  am  sort  of  looking  forward  to  appropriate  and  fitting  observance  of  the  relationship  exists  between  our  defense 

the  time  when  I  will  not  have  to  stand  bicentennial  of  the  Ameriran  vir-tory  at  preparedness  and  our  ability  to  a.  hieve 

up    here    and    urge,    cajole,    beg     plead  Yorklown  our    diplomatic    and    foreign    economic 

There  will  be  someone  else  doing  that  This  amendment  will  provide  the  funds  goals 

But  even  then,  if  Senators  have  amend-  necessarv  for  the  Secretary  of  Defeiise  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^j^    changes     our    Armed 

ments.  they  should  come  over  and  call  to  assist  the  National  Park  Service  and  forces  must  chmge 

them  up    l/et  the  Senate  get  on  with  Us  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  carrying  i'nii«H  <,„t^.  ,.  „™  «„m      . 

work    Otherwl.se    the  Senate  and  those  nnl  the  fitting  observances  planned  for  „,,/h  thV  IoHH  1  r^tt^^       «   ,    '' "    '^^^ 

who  are  managing  the  bill  are  being  Im-  the  4-day   ceremonies   in  October    19fll  , 'Vfl,.K  .rfi^.L  t  I^^h  ^ut   numerous 

posed  upon    If  anv  individual  wishes  to  It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  act  '""""!•' /^f!  being  «aged  at  this  moment 

impose   uix^n    himself    and    waste    time,  iviw  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1981  budget  for  '"   so-called   developing  countries    such 

that   Ls   up   to   the   individual    But   here  the  r>fense  Department  and  appropriate  7,^^'    sanaaor.   Iraq,  and  Iran,  In  Af- 

are    two    dedicated    Senators.    Senator  the  sum  requested  in  mv  amendment,  so  «'ianista"   «nd  in  Cambodia  These  con- 

Stenni.s  and  Senator  Yoi'nc..  who  have  that  the  Federal  planning  can  be  started  "'^''f.  '"  "n-^t«ble.  volatile  areas  of  the 

been  waiting  here  all  this  time  for  Sen-  now  Tv^lJ  .  "rJ"'"^  ^  ''^?  '^T"'  ^^'^"'  '° 

ators   to  come  to  the  floor  and  call  up  Mr    President.   I  ask   unanimous  con-  Jf'"'  ,,      ,      ,'  ^^"^'■''y  and  require  our 

amendment's    I  hone  that  I  have  snoken  sent  to  have  printed  m  the  Rrcfmo  a  table  '  ^^^'^    attention 

m  the  interest  of  Senators  and  I  hope  we  of  the  Department  of  Defense  estimates  Since  World  War  II  that  attention  has 

shall  have  an  amendment  soon  for  bicentennial  expenditures  ^""^n  focused  primarily  on  Europe   Even 

Mr   President    I  vield  the  floor  There  being  no  objection   the  table  was  today     the   lions   share   of  our   defense 

Mr    WARNER     Mr    President     I    re-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  spending  goes  to  the  defense  of  Europe 

spect   the  majoritv   leaders   encourage-  follows  and  our  NATO  allies  While  NATO  capa- 

meni  to   his  colleagues    I   have  several  ,„^^„,y  „,  Drpcr,ment  0/  Defense   York-  ^l!,T,tr"]T^  continue  to  be  improved  to 

amendments    I   am   also   here  standing  ,„„„  btcentenntai  ceremonial  cost  estimates  f"  'nter  threats  to  European  security,  I 

in   for  Senator  Tower    who    honefully.  Exhibit.,  d>piavs                                 1100000  relieve  the  greatest  threat  of  all  to  world 

will  return  to  the  floor  verv  shortly  Aerial  dfmos    '      "'         'II.  II'       15  000  ^^^^  exi.sts,  not  in  a  Euro[:)ean  conflict. 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD   Will  the  Sen-      Muitarv  bands  and  pageanU 3(Xi  000  ^^^   'n    the   small   conflagrations   which 

ator  vieW                                                         ser%'ire  Aradftnies  eiemenu 95.000  *iave  occurred  with  increasing  regularity 

Mr    W.'VRNER    Yes.                                          U  S  Navy  ships     ..    30.000  in  the  Third  World 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr  President.      ■" -''   ^oast  Oiiard  participation 100.000  wc  see  todav  how  one  event    the  Ira- 

I  mentioned  to  Senator  Stennis  and  ''"'P/^  ^^p,"/""^ '"'"""^ "''"'  33500  "'''"  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Senator  YorNr.  and  I  want  to  mention  provide  medir&i  units  Vioo  000  r.."  Shah  has  prompted  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
to  Senator  Warner  that  the  distin-  500  000  visitors  are  expected  dur-  Afghanistan,  the  elimination  of  a  major 
guished  manager  on  the  other  side  of  the  ing  4-day  celebration  1 100.000  US  ally  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  bat- 
aisle  Mr  To\a'er  '  has  amendments  He  Provide  black  powder,  etc  for  re-  tie  for  territory  and  regional  power  be- 
will  be  here  later  in  the  afternoon  created  uniu  and  storage  factl-  tween  Iraq  and  Iran  In  short,  to  the  full- 

I  want  to  include  Mr   Warner  as  one        '""   '°°  °*^  scale  destabili7ation  of  power  relations 

who  has  been  here  patientlv  waiting  his  y^^^^                                               932  500  'n  that  part  of  the  world,  which  is  the 

turn                                                                                                   chief  source  of  the  free  worlds  energv 

Mr    WARNER    I  thank   the  majority  ,   ^"^    ^^,^^-\  ^    President,  I  yield  supply 

leader  ^°  "^^  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis-  We  cannot  predict  how  much  further 

fPAMENDMrj»TNo   1784  ^'l^if'^c'rirxrxTTc    »,     T>      >A     ,    T  .V,      1,  ^hP  •'^^^fx"'^  «a\P^  of  crisis  in  the  Persian 

,  Purpce    TO  permit  the  t,se  of  not  ,0  exceed  thf  ^enJtoMor  vi^dufr  ''"' n"'"'  "^'^'"'l    ^'''  ''  "^  '''^'  '''''  ^''' 

.750000  in  connection  with  the  commemo-  '^^^^t   ^"  ,Ir   »,i      hlr,    u  .„cc^    ,.  „h  '"'''"'  T'"''  '"  "'*'  ^"'''^  '^''^^  "^^>'  P°- 

ration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Hat-  ,^^1'^   '^«""  ha.s   been   dl.sciLssed   with  tentially  lead  one  of  the  great  powers  to 

tieof  Yorktown)  "^^  Senator  from  Virginia  and  al.so  the  an   expression   of    interest     then   verbal 

Mr    WARNER    Mr    President,  I  send  M^'p^e^idTiU   U^e^'urrM^^^^^  commitment,    then    direct    military   m- 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Z      >l  >  .,     \         pr"!«-t  is  \varth\  and  volvement  and  finally,  inexorably,  to  a 

an  ameniimcni  10  me  aesK  anci  asK  lur  ^^^  ^^^^^  Virginia  label  on   it  that   adds  larcer  war 

Its  immediate  consideration.  worth  to  it  too  "»'Ktri  war 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       The  i  think  it  would  be  verv  appropriate  ^J'^''  P«''",^aps  becau.se  of  our  historical 

amendment  Will  be  st.itea  t.o  bring  the  Department   of  Defense  in  ^'T.^^.^u^"''"?  ""i^  .^T'^    ^' ^   '"'1'^" 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  on   this  matter    I   hope  thev  do  join  if  hi   LI^m  ""    ^il  ^^    '^ '^'^  ^'^'^T.!*' ?i 

The  Senator   from  Virginia    ,  Mr    WA,Nr«,  we    p,.ss    this    amendment      I    expect    to  iovernmen^     J^f  T^'"'"'    7^'         Y°v!' "^ 

pn.noaes  an  unprinied  amendment  numbered  support  it  Kovernments    are    inherently    unstable 

1784-  Mr      YOUNG      Mr      President,     this  andth,.  goviet  Union  shows  every  sign  of 

On  page  67.  between  lines  15  and  16    add  amendment     would     make     available    a  ^*^*^*^'"f  ^o  exp  oit  those  instabilities  in 

the  following  new  section  small    amount    of    money    for    a    verv  °fdpr  to  gain  allies   In  the  balance  hang 

SEC    771    Not  to  exceed  1750  000  of  funds  worthv  cause    I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  O"*"  ^""adlng  partners,  international  allies. 

appropriated  by  this  Art  may  be  expended  it  on  the  part  of  the  minority  sources  of  vtal  strateg'c   materiel    and 

bv   the   Serretarv   of    Defense   to   provide,   at  The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The  ques  °^^  ^^^^   survival  as  a  free  nation 

'er'emonr«i'a"nd'w,^^.'r[''"  w  '""  '."'"'"'  ^'°n  '«  on  agreeing  t^  the  amendment  "    «e  are   to   prevent    recurrences  of 

;'^Xn"  w,t"h'^h;'';'l*L"rr;uo"  'o"f  ^^ne  7^^  amendment   •  UP  amendment  No  I-n  or  other  potential  crises^  we  must 

200th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  ^^8*'    ^'a-"^  agreed  to  face  up  to  several   facts:    First,   the  de- 

^,      ,„    _  Mr    WARNER    Mr    President    at  this  ^'Ploping  world   Is  essential   to  US    na- 

Mr    WARNER    Mr    President,   a   few  time  i  vield  such  time  a.s  I  mav  have  un-  t'onal  interests.  Second,  those  interests 

days  ago,  the  Senate  addre.s-sed  th's  .same  der  mv  control  to  mv  colleague   the  Sen-  are  threatened    And.  finally,  we  have  to 

Issue   in   the  context   of   the  appropria-  ntor  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  ^  prepared   to  make  military  commlt- 

tions  bill  relating  to  the  Department  of  Mr  COCHRAN   Mr  President   I  thank  rnents  in  order  to  defend  tho.se  interests, 

the   Interior   and  comparable  language  the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  The  oil  embargo  and  subsequent  price 

fh    f   h  11    -^v!^                "'"""  *'*■''  placed  in  Mr   President    the  Department  of  De-  increa.ses  which  followed  the  1973  Mid- 

inat  bill    The  managers  of  the  Interior  fenso  appropriat'ons  measure  which  we  east     war    awoke    us.    or    .should    have 

bill  accepted  it   We  did  not  submit  it  to  are  considering  todav  appropriates  over  awakened  us.  to  the  fact  that  America's 

our  CO  leagues   for  a   rollcall   vote    I  do  $160  billion  to  fund   this  country  s  na-  economic    well-being    depends    in    large 

not    iritend    to    ask    for   a    vote   on    this  tional  defen.se  over  the  next  year    That  part  on  the  stability  of  the  Third  World 

amendment     As    I    dlscu.ssed    with    the  defense   necessarily  consists  of  a   wide  Almost  one-half  of  our   Imports   come 
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from  the  developing  world.  Many  of 
these  imports  have  extreme  technolog- 
ical and  strategic  importance. 

For  example,  89  percent  of  the  chro- 
mite  used  for  industrial  precision  tools, 
98  percent  of  the  cobalt  essential  in 
alloys  lor  aircraft  engines,  and  almost 
100  percent  of  the  columbium  used  to 
make  up  high-performance  steels  are 
Imported  from  developing  countries.  Our 
dependence  is  similarly  great  on  Imports 
of  manganese,  platinum,  bauxite,  tita- 
nium, and  other  strategic  metals,  many 
of  which  are  essential  to  construct  on  of 
breeder  reactors,  the  XM-1  tank,  all  of 
our  satellites,  our  entire  aerospace  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  for  more  general  uses 
in  modern  industry. 

Our  relations  with  the  Third  World 
are  not  limited  to  imports  of  strategic 
materiel  The  strength  of  our  economic 
sy.stem.  the  growth  of  our  productive 
capacity,  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  American  way  of  life  are 
linked  to  our  own  successful  participa- 
tion in  world  trade  markets.  Already. 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  goods 
produced,  excluding  services,  are  in- 
tended for  export  This  is  twice  the  figure 
of  20  years  ago.  Almost  40  percent  of  all 
US  exports  presently  go  to  the  develop- 
ing world,  liie  developing  world  oflers 
innumerable  trade  opportunities  for 
American  business  and,  given  that,  dur- 
ing the  1980's,  these  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  GNP  growth  at  least 
2  percent  faster  than  the  West,  we  can 
expect  those  opportunities  to  grow. 

The  importance  of  the  developing 
world's  friendship  and  trade  to  this 
country  and  our  reliance  on  its  resources 
are  not  new  But  for  many  Americans 
that  reliance  came  as  news  when  we  had 
to  line  up  for  gas  last  year,  and  the 
.significance  of  our  former  friendship 
with  Iran  was  truly  appreciated  only  af- 
ter the  Shah  was  overthrown  and  a  gov- 
ernment opposing  our  interests  came  to 
power. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  look  ahead 
and  prepare  ourselves  for  similar  threats 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity rather  than  waiting  for  crisis  to 
occur  before  we  try  to  do  something 
about  them 

While  we  have  been  stewing  in  indeci- 
slveness  and  confusion,  our  adversaries 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties Soviet  activity  in  the  developing 
world,  both  diplomatic  and  military,  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  l&si 
decade  Economic  interests  are  not  the 
real  reason  for  their  actions.  Trade  be- 
tween the  USSR,  and  the  developing 
world  is  very  small,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  little  need  for  strategic  material  im- 
ports. Yet  there  they  are,  building  in- 
fluence in  all  parts  of  the  world 
increasing  their  grants  of  foreign  aid  and 
military  equipment,  and.  through  use  of 
cnibans  and  East  Germans.  ad\ising 
foreign  armies  and  even  fighting  along- 
side them 

In  order  to  Impress  the  developing 
world  with  Its  armed  might,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  grown  substantially  in  the  past 
two  decades  to  a  point  where  it  now  has 
become  a  major  force  with  "two  ocean" 
capabilities  It  is  now  able  to  rely  on  port 
facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  globe:  Cuba, 


Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  Vietnam  Its  active 
fleet  outnumbers  our  own  by  almost  4  to 
1.  Taking  into  account  the  unique  de- 
mands of  Soviet  geography,  especially 
their  supply  requirements,  and  also  con- 
sidering our  significant  technological 
edge.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  U.S.  force 
IS  still  superior.  But  for  how  long? 

Fundamental  to  the  continuation  of 
trade  relations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  supplies  to  keep  our  Nation  moving, 
fundamental  to  demonstrating  our  in- 
fluence and  power  to  our  friends  and  to 
our  adversaries,  is  a  strong  military.  If 
we  decide  thai  our  relations  with  the 
world  outside  of  NATO-Europe  are.  in- 
deed, essential  to  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest, and  I  believe  they  are,  we  must 
provide  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
ability  to  resirt  the  Soviet  advance  in  the 
developing  world,  to  keep  the  .sealanes 
open.  and.  if  need  be,  to  project  the  man- 
power and  machinery  to  defend  our 
friends  and  protect  our  interests  abroad 

This  decision  would  m^an  resolving  our 
manpower  problems,  which  include  un- 
dermanning,  insulBcienl  training,  and 
inadequate  pay.  We  must  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  Navy  warships  The 
U.S.  active  fleet  is  the  smallest  it  has 
been  since  1939 

The  Rapid  Deployment  Force  is  a  con- 
cept whose  lime  has  come.  Our  armed 
services  must  be  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency to  defend  US  Security  inter- 
reslo.  The  principal  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  the  RDF  comes  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  no  interests 
to  defend  outside  NATO-Europe  But 
recognizing  the  need,  it  is  not  possible 
to  support  the  current  situation  in  which 
It  would  take  us  from  between  16  to  30 
days  to  place  25,000  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

The  Rapid  Deployment  Force  as  pres- 
ently conceived  would  have  no  force 
perniar.ently  assigned  to  it,  but  would  be 
able  to  call  on  up  to  three  carrier  battle 
group.',  four  tactical  air  wings,  three 
Marine  brigades,  and  three  and  a  third 
Army  divisions,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  mission.  To  support  deployment  of 
this  manpower,  the  defense  budget  re- 
cently iia.ssed  by  the  Congress  includes 
funding  for  Maritime  pre-positioning 
ships  to  carry  tanks,  artillery,  ammo, 
food  and  fuel  These  ships  will  be  de- 
ployed in  various  parts  of  the  world  near 
poteiitial  troublespots  The  budget  also 
includes  funds  for  development  of  a 
long-rLnge  transport  plane  that  can  be 
refueled  in  flight,  land  on  relatively  short 
and  rough  fields,  and  carry  outsized 
cargo. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  entire 
proposal  becomes  operative  In  the  mean- 
time, the  debate  will  rage  over  what 
kinds  of  aircraft  and  ships  would  best 
fulfill  the  missions  we  might  envision  for 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  about 
whether  the  RDF  would  best  be  strictly 
a  Marine  operation  or  continue  m  the 
all-service  form  proposed,  whether  we 
should  pre-position  equipment  in  devel- 
oping nations,  as  we  now  do  in  Europe, 
or  whether  we  should  depend  on  air  and 
sea  lift  and  a\oid  commitments  to  the 
nation  ho'ding  our  material. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Senate 
that  we  begin  to  formulate  a  new  kind  of 


Navy,  one  depending  less  on  easily  tar- 
getable  and  prohibitively  expensive  air- 
craft carriers,  and  more  on  larger  num- 
bers oi  easily  dispersable.  smaller  craft, 
carrying  vertical  or  short  take-off  planes 
and  helicopter  ginships  as  air  supjxjrt 
for  Marine  troops.  I  believe  this  concept 
deserves  further  serious  consideration. 

However  these  questions  are  resolved, 
I  believe  the  Armed  Forces  should  seek 
maximum  flexibility  to  enable  us  to  deal 
with  the  wide  variety  of  contingencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  to  benefit 
from  our  military  presence  in  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
Our  allies  are  even  more  dependent  than 
we  on  oil  imports  and  on  easy  access  to 
foreign  trade  markets.  Yet,  since  the 
Second  World  War.  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Japan  have  largely  ended 
their  internal  onal  military  activities 

On  a  recent  trip  to  NATO  headquarters 
m  Brussels,  I  made  known  my  belief  that 
our  allies  should  begin  again  to  share  in 
the  defense  of  mutual  Interests,  even 
those  that  lie  outside  traditional  forms 
of  NATO  cooperat  on  Both  in  military 
planning  and  diplomatic  relations,  we 
should  seek  the  counsel  of  our  NATO 
allies,  whose  political  lies  and  expertise 
in  the  developing  world  are  often  greater 
than  our  own. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  of 
NATO  members  to  our  growing  commit- 
ment in  the  Arab  an  Sea  In  many  cases, 
they  have  upgraded  their  activities  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  in  order 
to  free  our  forces  for  other  activities.  The 
French  and  British  have  even  increased 
their  own  small  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  continued  al- 
lied cooperation  and  with  continued  vigi- 
lance to  the  challenges  presented  by  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  our  Nation  can 
meet  those  challenges  and  move  toward 
a  secure  and  peaceful  future. 

Mr,  President,  again.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr  President,  seeing 
no  one  here  on  the  floor  in  response  to 
the  majority  leader's  request,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  WARNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  W'ARN'F;R  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  which  was  just 
accepted  by  the  managers  and  voted  on 
by  the  Senate  with  relation  to  the  forth- 
coming bicentennial  celebration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr 
GoLDWATER '  be  added  as  a  ccvsponsor  to 
that  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  leKislalivp  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  PresideiU.  I  sup- 
port the  penduiK  bill  HR  8105.  as 
aineiided  by  the  Senate  AiH'ropnalions 
Committee,  the  flMul  yenr  1981  I^efense 
appropnutions  bill 

This  bill  total.s  $160  4  billion  an  in- 
crease o(  about  $6  billion  over  the  ad- 
miiustration  retiuest  and  an  increa.se  of 
about  $3  4  billion  over  that  approved  by 
the  House 

This  leKislation  recognizes  tlie  .serious 
state  in  which  our  defense  establishment 
has  reached  diirinK  the  4  years  of  the 
Carter  administration  While  it  obviously 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  proRranius  I 
believe  as  cs-sential  for  fundiiiK  m  the 
current  fiscal  year  it  Koes  further  m  that 
direction  than  either  the  budget  request 
or  the  House-passed  bill 

In  this  connection  I  will  offer  at  least 
one  amendment,  that  being  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  to  the  bill  $255  million 
for  reactivation  of  the  battleship  Nru- 
Jerst'D 

By  including  this  reactivation  the  Sen- 
at«  can  place  into  the  Navy  force  struc- 
ture m  about  1  vear  a  powerful  flghtuig 
vessel  at  about  one-seventh  the  cost  and 
In  about  one- fifth  the  time  that  a  new 
ship  of  eoulvalei'.t  value  would  require 
I  will  speak  at  greater  length  on  this  sub- 
ject when  my  amendment  is  considered 

Mr  President  th  s  legislation  includes 
a  number  of  inrrea.sed  pay  proposals, 
various  bonuses  am!  incentives  for  both 
regulars  and  reserves  an  increa.se  of  $3  5 
million  for  tuition  assistance  and  an  ed- 
ucational ass  .stance  test  program  I  plan 
to  reintroduce  next  vear  my  OI  education 
bill  which  is  barilv  needed  by  the  services 
and  which  should  not  only  encourage 
military  enlistments  but  should  enhance 
retention  of  well  qual  fled  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  in  both  active  and  re- 
serve forces 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  bill  is  the  appro- 
priation of  $51  3  billion  for  operation  and 
maintenance  The  Senate  Committee  has 
increased  by  $134  million  the  budget  re- 
quest However  the  figure  l.s  below  the 
House  increase,  and  I  urge  the  committee 
to  carefully  consder  the  House  position 
m    conference    because    I    believe    more 

0  i  M   funds  IS  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  services 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  following  closelv  to  manv  of  the 
recommendations  Included  In  the  De- 
fense authorization  b  11  Increased  air- 
craft procurement,  more  ships  initia- 
tives on  strategic  programs  and  other 
vital  programs  have  been  fought  out  and 
decided  already  and  I  am  pleased  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  sup;x)rting 
mast  of  these  Important  defense 
Improvements 

UP  aMENDMINT  NO     1789 

1  Purpose    To  provide  funds  fnr  the  reactiva- 

tion of  the  U  9  S   iVetr  Jersey) 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senamr  from  South  Carolina  iMr 
THiaMnNDi  fur  himself.  Mr  Towia.  and  Mr 
HiiMPHaiv  propcxes  an  unprlnled  an^end- 
ment  numbered  1785 

On  page  23.  after  the  semicolon  In  line  6 
insert  the  following  for  reactivation  of  the 
USS     New    Jersey     $255  000,000:  ■ 

On  page  22  line  12  strike  out  ■••TT75.300.- 
CX)0     and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof  'M  030.300" 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  THURMOND  I  yield 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
clerk  read  the  last  part  of  the  amend- 
ment again'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  that  portion 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.v 
follows 

On  pa^e  22  line  12.  strike  out  $7  775.300  - 
000     and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "te.OSO.SOO" 

Mr  THURMOND  It  is  Just  an  increase 

of  $255  million 

Mr  President  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
figure  on  the  last  line  of  the  amend- 
ment IS  printed  clearl>  It  should  be 
$8.03o,:hoo  non 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     If    the 

Senator  will  .state  the  figure  he  wishes  to 
have  in  the  amendment,  we  can  make 
sure  It  is  correct.  If  a  modification  ma\  be 
necessary 

Mr  THURMOND  We  are  Increasing 
the  appropriation  bv  about  $255  million 
As  I  understand  it  that  make."-  the  total 
of  the  bill  $8  030  300  000  That  is  the 
figure  that  should  be  on  the  last  line 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as 
follows 

On  page  22  af'.er  the  semicolon  In  line  8 
Insert  the  fiii:o*inn  "for  reactivation  of  the 
USS    New  Jersey    •255  000  000; 'V 

On  pane  22  line  12  strike  out  "•7.775.- 
300  Odj  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••8.030.- 
300.000" 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  th  s 
amendment  occur  at  1  20  pm  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  now 
and  then 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  "> 

Mr  THURMOND  I  just  asked  unani- 
mous consent,  if  it  suits  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  that  we  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  1  20  That  would  provide 
:t5  minutes  to  each  side,  if  the  chairman 
'.wints  t.T  limit  the  time. 

Mr  STENNIS  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  others  may  want  to  speak  about 
this  matter 

Mr  THURMOND  I  suggest  making  it 
1  30.  if  that  suits  the  chairman 

Mr  STENNIS  In  Just  a  few  minutes 
we  will  know  Will  the  Senator  just  with- 
hold until  we  can  put  It  on  the  speaker 
so  that  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
he  may  call  in?  Then  the  Senator  will 
renew  the  request.  I  think  we  can  do 
that 

Mr  THURMOND  Will  1  30  be  all 
right? 

Mr    STENNIS    The  understanding  Is 


there  is  no  agreement  in  order  now 
under  the  leadership  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  agreement? 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Kre.sident.  under 
the  circumstances  I  object 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President  re- 
servmt;  the  right  to  object,  no  one  knew 
this  amendment  was  going  to  come  up. 
It  IS  a  \ery  large  sum  of  money  tiiat  if 
passed  m  mv  opinion  could  do  damage 
to  the  entire  ball 

I  do  not  think  we  should  .set  any  par- 
ticular time  If  we  do  it  sooner,  fine,  if 
U  takes  longer,  fine 

I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  few  Sena- 
tors who  will   wish  to  speak   to  it. 
So  I  object  to  any  time  certain 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Objec- 
tion IS  heard 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  .some 
of  our  members  are  working  on  transi- 
tion teams.  In  order  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  here  to  vote,  if  we  could 
just  agree,  say,  30  minutes  before  the 
vote  and  put  them  on  notice  so  the.s  can 
be  ticre,  that  is  all  I  wish 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  mfornuilion 
here  that  the  two  floor  leader.s  have  had 
an  understanding  that  they  would  not 
agree  to  time  limitations  until  they  had 
further  conferred  on  the  subject  matter. 
I  am  going  to  a.sk  them  to  agree  to  some 
lime  limitations  myself 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  Wish  to  make  it  2  hours?  I 
simply  want  to  give  them  a  time  to  get 
here  That  is  all 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  point  is  they  will 
have  to  be  notified.  So,  we  will  notify 
them  now  that  there  is  a  chance  to  get 
a  lime  agreement  to  vote. 

Mr  THURMOND  All  riglit  That  will 
be  fine. 

I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  lHi_K.%iOND  Mr  President,  I 
rise  m  support  of  my  amendment  to  re- 
store $225  million  to  the  Senate  Defense 
appropriations  bill  for  reactivation  of 
the  batlle.ship  Sew  Jersey 

Mr  President,  this  i.ssue  of  reactivat- 
ing the  battleship  was  a  major  item  of 
deoate  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  After 
lengthy  debate,  congressional  hearings, 
and  a  serious  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  this  initiative,  it  was  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  the  authorization  bill  which 
was  signed  bv  President  Carter  I  might 
add.  Mr  President,  that  in  the  Senate, 
the  Sen  Jersey  was  approved  by  greater 
than  a  2-to-l  margin 

Mr  President,  the  reactivation  of  the 
Sew  Jersey  makes  sense  for  Ameirca  I 
have  examined  closely  all  of  the  facts 
and  have  listened  to  the  positive,  sup- 
portive testimony  of  many  distinguished 
witnesses  who  have  endorsed  reactiva- 
tion The.se  witnesses  include  Adm. 
Thomas  Havward,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions: Adm  Harry  Train.  Commander. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Secretary  Graham  Clay- 
ter.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  and, 
Amba.s.sador  Robert  Komer,  among 
others. 

It  is  clear  .Mr  President  that  the  Navy 
needs  ships  today  and  they  need  them 
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immediately  The  trend  in  U.S.  Navy 
shipbuilding  has  been  decidedly  down  in 
the  past  several  years  while  the  Soviet 
shipbuilding  trend  has  been  sharply  up 
Our  Navy  today  has  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  550  ships — this  number  was 
lowered  recently  by  the  administration 
tro.n  600  shi^s — yet  today  we  have  only 
462  fighting  ships 

As  Admiral  Hayward  has  said  many 
time.s,  we  have  a  3-ocean  requirement — 
but  only  a  I'^-ocean  Navy 

Mr  President,  it  takes  a  very  long  time 
to  build  a  Navy  war.ship  today  Ships  au- 
thorized today  will  not  be  introduced  in- 
to the  fleet  until  7  to  10  years— well  be- 
yond our  normal  5-year  budget  forecast 
Mr  President  the  reactivation  of  the 
Sen-  Jersey  presents  a  real  opportunity 
for  us  It  can  be  returned  to  the  fleet  in 
Just  12  months — l  short  year.  Some 
optimists  In  the  Navy  even  claim  the  ship 
is  m  such  fine  shape  that  It  could  be  re- 
activated in  9  months,  but  I  believe  12 
months  is  more  realistic 

Mr  President,  in  12  months  we  will  not 
be  returning  an  ancient  World  War  II 
relic  to  servre  We  will  be  returning  a 
fully  modernized  fighting  ship  equipped 
with  16  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles— a 
ship  with  over  15  years  of  design  life 
left  A  ship  cap:\ble  of  serving  as  a  flag- 
ship for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force — a 
ship  capable  of  providing  heavy  firepower 
for  Armv  and  Marine  forces — a  ship 
capable  of  maintaining  a  presence  with 
Third  World  nations— a  ship  that  can 
take  the  place  of  a  earner  when  they  are 
drawn  down  such  as  recently  happened 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean— and  a  ship  that  can  serve  as  a 
tanker  and  refuel  other  ships — and  in 
fact  refuel  its  own  escorts 

Mr  President,  the  Sew  Jersey  is  as 
sturdy  as  any  ship  ever  built  With  Its 
16-inch  armorplatc  It  Is  a  .ship  that 
really  cannot  be  duplicated  todnv.  The 
New  Jersey  has  many  other  spenal  quali- 
ties It  is  the  fastest  ship  in  the  fleet 
with  a  speed  of  35  knots  It  is  absolutely 
the  most  survlvable  of  any  ship  in  the 
fleet  It  has  survived  nuclear  testing  and 
has  demonstrated  in  World  War  I!  lust 
how  difficult  It  IS  to  sink  such  a  highly 
compartmentalized  ship  The  endurance 
of  the  Sew  Jersey  is  fantastic  It  can 
steam  15,000  nautical  miles  at  20  knots 
or  5  000  nautical  miles  at  30  knots 

Mr  President,  the  only  real  issue  about 
rea-tivating  the  New  Jersey  is  the  man- 
power issue  Well.  Mr  President,  let  me 
make  the  following  comments  on  the 
1  550-man  crew,  which  is  less  than  half 
that  required  for  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Admiral  Havward  and  a  number  of 
others  have  testified  that  after  Congress 
addresses  the  military  pay  issue,  then 
the  Sew  Jersey  will  not  have  a  manpower 
problem  and  should  be  reactivated  im- 
mediately Well,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  addressed  the  mili- 
tary pay  problem  with  the  Nunn-Warner 
bill  and  next  year  there  will  be  more 
coming  The  .sea-pay  issue  just  pas.sed  in 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee.  Next  year 
Congress  will  also  be  taking  some  action 
on  a  new  GI  bill  of  education  which  Is 
badly  needed  Since  that  major  stum- 
bling block  has  now  been  addressed.  It 
Is  time  to  reactivate  this  ship. 


Mr.  President,  the  skill  levels  required 
to  operate  the  New  Jersey  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  that  required  to  oper- 
ate a  more  modern  ship  This  certainly 
eases  the  Navy's  manpower  problem 

Next,  Mr.  President,  is  the  national 
pride  and  mystic  about  this  fine  ship.  The 
Navy  tells  me  that  already  over  300 
sailors  have  volunteered  to  serve  on  the 
New  Jersey.  In  addition,  many  dis- 
charged personnel  have  indicated  they 
are  very  interested  in  reenlisting  if  they 
can  be  assured  of  serving  again  on  the 
New  Jersey  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, Mr  President,  Adm  Harry  Tram, 
Commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  has 
stated  he  desperately  needs  this  ship  to 
meet  his  commitments  in  the  Atlantic 
Mr.  President,  Admiral  Train  predicts 
that  the  high  interest  in  the  New  Jersey 
will  enable  him  to  fully  staff  it  during  the 
12-month  reactivation  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  have  spoken 
in  the  last  Presidential  election.  They 
know  that  our  defense  posture  needs  re- 
building All  of  our  services  have  prob- 
lems, we  have  a  shortfall  everywhere. 
but  Navy  shipbuilding  is  one  oi  tne  ...ost 
critical  areas.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  other  naval  shios  in  mothballs 
which  when  reactivated  can  rebuild  our 
Navy.  The  New  Jersey  reactivation  is  the 
best  of  the  lot  This  reactivation  can  be 
used  as  a  model  for  many  other  reac- 
tivatioris. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  re- 
activation of  the  battleship  New  Jersey  is 
absolutely  the  most  system-efTectlve,  the 
most  cost-efTect:ve  measure  that  Con- 
gress can  take  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  The  New  Jersey 
reactivation  will  cost  only  one-seventh 
the  cost  of  a  new  ship,  $255  million  versus 
$15  billion  For  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  frigate,  and  12  months  of  low  risk 
shipyard  work,  we  get  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  fleet  capability.  This  is  a  chance 
for  every  U.S.  Senator  to  do  something 
with  real  tangible  near-term  results  for 
their  country.  I  hope  that  every  Senator 
will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  will 
the  floor  manager  allow  me  a  few  min- 
utes? 

Mr  STENNIS,  Time  is  not  controlled 
The  Senator  can  use  whatever  time  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  use  what  I 
want. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have   quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Hef- 
LiNi .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  If  you  asked  the 
admirals  of  the  fleet  right  now  "What 
are  you  willing  to  give  up  for  this  $250 
million,"  they  will  say,  "We  don't  want 
to  give  up  anything." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  troubles 
our  fleet  faces  is  that  it  is  an  antiquated 
fleet  The  average  age  is  close  to  24  years, 
which  is  the  age  of  obsolescence  To 
expect  to  put  the  New  Jersey  into  any 
shape  that  would  be  comparable  to  a 
modern  fighting  ship  in  the  space  of  1 
year  to  me  seems  and  Is  utterly  impos- 
sible 


It  is  a  fast  ship.  Every  argument  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  makes  I 
can  live  with,  except  that  we  cannot 
afTord  to  put  $250  million  into  an  old 
battleship. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  my  reasoning 
We  are  short,  Mr  President,  2,500  pilots. 
I  repeat,  our  Armed  Forces  are  short 
2.503  pilots,  and  we  cannot  go  to  war 
tomorrow  and  man  the  aircraft  we  have 
because  of  the  shortage  of  pilots 

Why  has  this  shortage  occurred,  in  the 
main?  It  has  occurred  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  afTord  to  give  the  aver- 
age pilot,  particularly  when  he  reaches 
captain  and  then  goes  to  major,  enough 
flight  time  to  retain  his  interest  in  stay- 
ing in  the  ser\ice. 

Now,  being  a  pilot  myself,  and  having 
served  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  average 
attitude  of  a  military  pilot  is.  "If  you 
cant  fly.  get  out  of  the  service"  They 
do  not  want  to  sit  behind  a  desk 

Yet  we  are  short  2,500  pilots  right  now, 
and  we  have  no  plans,  Mr  President,  to 
so  increase  the  tempo  of  training  that 
we  can  replenish  this  shortage  in  any 
short  period  of  time. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  in  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines  that 
there  is  probably  more  emphasis,  more 
dependability,  placed  in  the  air  than  on 
the  normal  areas  of  their  operations  such 
as  the  sea  or  the  land. 

I  have  been  arguing  for  a  long  time, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  increase  this 
flight  time,  to  give  us  more  money,  to 
allow  the  young  men  who  are  flying 
aircraft  to  get  more  flying  time. 

But  I  tell  you,  I  tell  my  colleagues, 
that  many  of  our  first-line  pilots  have  a 
hard  time  getting  4  hours  a  month  in  the 
combat  airplane  they  are  assigned  to, 
and  I  £im  telling  you  the  truth. 

I  can  recall  the  days  when,  if  you  did 
not  get  80  hours  a  month,  you  were  not 
keeping  up  your  proficiency.  How  can 
we  expect  to  keep  these  young  men  when 
we  say  to  them.  "You  cannot  fly?" 

Vi'e  have  other  areas  for  this  $250 
million.  We  want  to  buy  some  modern 
aircraft  for  all  the  services  We  are  short 
aircraft,  I  will  remind  my  colleagues 
once  again  we  are  buying  this  year  fewer 
aircraft  of  all  types.  400.  than  we  expect 
to  lose  through  the  normal  route  of 
attrition,  that  is,  the  normal  accident 
rate,  normal  pilot  error,  equipment  error 
or  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  Russians  are  building  1.700  tacti- 
cal aircraft,  and  they  have  been  build- 
ing 1.700  tactical  aircraft  a  year  for  the 
last  10  years  On  top  of  that  they  are 
building  three  Backfire  bombers  a 
month.  We  are  not  building  a  new 
bomber,  and  yet  we  are  talking  about 
bringing  back  to  life  an  antiquated 
battleship 

I  can  remember  as  a  very,  very  young 
man,  in  fact  as  a  boy.  how  thrilled  I 
would  be  in  seeing  pictures  of  a  giant 
battleship  cutting  through  the  waves 
with  those  great  big  guns  that  could 
shoot  16  miles 

Well,  Mr  President,  war  has  changed 
We  are  now  up  against  rockets  that  can 
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penetrate  16  inches  of  armor  plate  with 
no  trouble.  At  $10,000  a  copy  for  a  good 
rocket  made  by  the  Russians,  flown  by 
faster  aircraft  than  we  have  available 
m  our  Inventory.  I  would  not  tjive  thi.s 
.Veu.'  Jersey  a  chance  of  survival  on  the 
open  seas  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  if 
we  had  to  ko  to  war 

Mr.  President,  we  need  tanks  for  the 
Army.  We  have  not  yet  received  delivery 
for  inventory  purposes  of  one  of  the  new 
mam  battle  tanks,  and  we  hav^  not  re- 
ceived a  new  battle  tank  since  World 
War  II. 

We  have  not  purchased  any  new  120 
millimeter  cannon  for  the  battletteld 

I  could  go  on  and  on  Mr  President 
at  the  things  we  had  to  cut  out  of  thi.s 
ye.ir  s  authorization  bill  and  cut  out  of 
this  year  s  appropriation  bill  because  ue 
fell  we  did  not  have  the  money 

Mr  President,  there  are  plenty  of 
things  we  wanted  to  use  money  for. 
manv.  many  things  we  could  not  buy. 
tut  we  did  not  buy  them  Mr  President, 
because  we  were  short  of  money 

Now.  as  much  as  I  admire  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  as 
much  as  I  respect  his  military  knowledge, 
I  just  cannot  see  any  sense  at  all  in 
spend. ng  this  much  money  to  try  to  put 
back  on  the  waves  a  battleship  that  has 
already  more  than  ser\ed  its  time 

To  put  modern  equipment  on  it.  to 
equip  It  with  modern  radar  to  equip  it 
with  the  type  of  armament  we  need  In 
modern  naval  warfare  is  m  my  opinion 
going  to  take  far  more  than  the  year 
that  my  friend  has  specified 

So,  Mr  President,  I  might  add  this  Is 
a  coal-burning  ship,  and  although  It  will 
sail  fast  and  sail  a  lonK  wav.  it  is  nuclear 
power  which  I  thnk  all  ships  should  be 
from  here  on  out 

So  what  we  are  really  going  to  do  If 
we  vote  'yea"  on  this  amendment  Is  just 
vote  another  old  piece  of  eouipment  for 
a  Navy  that  Is  already  too  old 

We  might  as  well  bring  the  Mayflower 
hack  to  life  That  would  be  a  <'reat  thing 
for  America,  to  have  the  yfayftnuer  sa'I 
out  and  meet  the  ships  of  the  enemv  It 
is  about  the  .same  idea  as  the  Srw  Jersey. 
a  much  more  sanctified  and  beautiful 
name  and  wi'h  no  d'sresnect  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey      Laughter  I 

So.  Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  aKainst  this  amendment 

I  think  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
chairman  for  allowing  me  this  time  I 
mav  take  a  little  more  later  on 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
recognition 

The  PRESIDINCf  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fro'ii  M'ssissippI 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  I  shall 
not  use  but  3  minutes 

I  respectfuUv  submit  to  each  Member 
that  this  involves  the  setting  of  priori- 
ties, and  that  Is  one  of  the  substances 
here  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  .Arizona  and  he  is  so  correct  in 
what  he  said 

Our  authorization  committee  did  con- 
sider these  proposals  rather  seriously  I. 
in  preparing  for  the  markup  called  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  talked  to 
him  about  the  worth  and  value  and  what 
hLs  position  was.  because  these  were  out- 
side the  budget   He  said  that  he  favored 


the  Idea  He  Is  aJways  frank  and  honest 
about  these  things  He  said  he  favored 
the  idea 

I  told  him  we  had  a  great  mass  of  mat- 
ters that  were  requested  and  beyond  the 
budget,  and  so  forth,  ajid  then  I  asked 
him.  Now.  what  are  you  willing  to  give 
up  in  order  to  get  this  old  ship'"  He 
said,  "We  cannot  give  up  anytning  "  I 
said.  '  Not  even  $100,000."  or  some  .small 
figure  that  I  mentioned''  He  said  No. 
no.  I  c«nnot  give  up  anything  " 

Now  that  was  way  back  in  May  After 
hearing  all  the  (roof  it  became  very 
clear  to  me  that  there  were  other  Items 
that  were  neetled  and  demanded,  even 
enough  f.ying  tune  for  the  pilots  of  our 
modern  planes    It  was  deficient 

We  put  $10S  million  m  this  bill  for 
that  exrre.ssed  purpose  It  became  very 
clear  to  me  that,  on  a  priority  basis, 
these  old  ships  and  thi.';  old  carrier  just 
could  not  rate  the  monev  .And  that  Is 
the  way  the  situation  became  although 
they  were  authorized 

But  the  Appropriations  Committees' 
vie\vi>oint  IS  totally  difTerent  Totally 
different  The  ships  come  on  the  floor 
today  without  one  single  vote  from  the 
Sii^:commlt;ee  on  .Appropriations,  nor 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
There  is  no  one  there  that  voted  for 
them 

So  on  the  sentiment  of  these  priorities, 
these  ships  were  left  out  They  Just  do 
not  qualify  as  compared  to  the  need  for 
new  material 

Now  what  I  am  talking  abouf  We 
used  that  money  here  for  other  purposes 
The  two  together  will  put  more  than  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  back  into  the  bill 

Now,  the  bill  Is  already  $3  4  billion 
above  the  House  Th's  will  make  us  al- 
most $4  billion  above  the  House  making 
any  agreement  on  the  bill  all  the  more 
dlfflcult  And  I  predict  that  they  are  very 
firm  and  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Idea 

Here  i.s  where  the  monev  went  for 
something  on  the  positive  side  $105 
million  for  additional  flying  hours  for 
the  F-15  and  F-16  pilots  Now  those  are 
among  our  fore-most  military  weapons 
They  were  not  given  enough  money  in 
our  opinion,  for  additional  flyng  hours, 
so  we  put  In  $105  million  for  that 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  million  dol- 
lars to  reduce  the  growing  backlog  of 
real   propertv   maintenance  and    repa'r 

Plftv  million  dollars  to  reduce  the 
backloc  of  Army  combat  equipment 
awaiting  depot  maintenance  If  dollars 
are  not  needed  there.  I  do  not  know 
where  thev  are  needed 

Ore  and  a  half  billion  dollars  above 
the  President's  estimate  for  additional 
new  ships  additional  new  ships  instead 
of  the  antiquated  ships  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  In  this  amendment 

We  put  In  by  the  way.  $2  3  billion 
above  the  Presidents  budget  for  addi- 
tional new  aircraft  and  $129  million  for 
additional  tanks  and  other  armored 
vehicles 

If  that  Is  not  a  convincing  set  of  facts 
in  this  time  that  we  are  faced  with  right 
now — not  10  years  from  now  or  5  years 
from  now.  but  now — I  never  heard  one 
that  was  convincing 

One  other  point,  and  I  will  be  through 


The  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  all  the  services 
The  manpower  requirements  of  qualified 
(>eople  are  very,  very  acute  It  is  in  a 
very,  very  serious  condition 

This  old  battleship  will  require  2.041 
total  manpower  to  put  it  in  action  The 
old  carrier  will  require  4.781  Now.  there 
IS  a  scarcity  of  qualified  manpower  We 
have  dealt  with  those  requirements  m 
an  earlier  bill,  and  had  an  increase  in 
pay  and  other  provisions  trying  to  keep 
from  losing  the  manpower  We  come 
along  now  as  if  we  just  had  it  to  spare 
If  we  passed  both  of  these  that  would 
be  over  6.000  additional  men.  that  is. 
6  700  men  that  we  would  have  to  use 
to  man  these  ships 

With  great  deference  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  everybody  in  the 
Navy  I  think  we  ought  to  soundlv  vote 
down  these  proposals 

As  I  say.  I  went  to  tlie  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  at  the  critical  time  and  asked 
him  about  it  He  gave  me  that  answer. 
Now  I  understand— they  have  not  told 
me — I  understand  other  admirals  are 
c  illing  up  and  lobbyim;  for  this  ship. 
That  IS  a  sorry  way  to  do  business.  In 
my  book 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  put  this  on  a 
deferred  list,  at  least,  and  let  this  pri- 
ority list  that  we  prepared  of  these 
needed  and  necessary  materials  be 
give  the  right-of-way  and  the  vote 

I  am  sorry  I  took  so  much  time.  I 
yield  the  floor.  Mr    President 

Mr    BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  He  made 
the  very  cogent  point  that  there  was  not 
one  single  vote  in  the  subcommittee  and 
not  one  single  vote  in  the  full  committee 
on  appropriations  which  has  28  mem- 
bers, in  favor  of  reactivating  the  battle- 
ship S'ru  Jersey 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  New 
Jrrsry  debate  we  had  on  the  floor  a  few 
months  ago  It  concluded  with  a  very, 
very  close  vote  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  if  It  had  not  been  for  a  couple 
of  changed  voles  we  would  by  one  vote 
have  voted  not  to  authorize  the  reac- 
tivation  of  this   ship 

Just  to  make  the  argument.  Mr 
President  let  me  cite  an  example  On 
October  18.  I  went  down  to  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  where 
the  new  U  S  S  Arkansas  was  being  com- 
m',.s,sioned  We  launched  It  2  years  ago 
Mv  wife  I  am  very  happy  to  say.  is  the 
spon.sor  of  that  ship  my  daughter,  the 
cosponsor  It  is  a  magnificant  guided 
miss  le  cruiser,  nuclear  ;x)wered  with  an 
unbelievable  amount  of  Prepower.  You 
talk  about  majesty  m  motion,  that  ship 
Is  a  magnificent  ship. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  knows 
It  IS  of  the  Virginia-cla.ss  We  have  the 
U  S  S  Vircjima.  the  U  S  S  Texas,  the 
USS  Mississtppi.  and  the  USS  Ar- 
kansas Those  are  all  the  cruisers  of  that 
(lass  that  have  been  built 

Thev  told  me  that  ever  since  the  US  S 
Virginia    was    launched,    technological 
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breakthroughs  of  enormous  Importance 
had  come  about  by  the  lime  the  USS. 
Arkansas  — the  last  of  the  Virginia-class 
cruisers — was  commissioned.  Just  in 
that  short  period  of  time,  and  there  is 
not  a  much  more  modern  ship  than  the 
USS  Virginia,  technology  anu  anti- 
submarine warlare,  antiaircraft,  guided 
missiles,  all  those  things,  have  improved 
at  a  dramatic  rate 

The  USS  Arkansas  commissioning 
ceremony  was  a  moving  moment.  With 
about  3.000  ix-oplc  present,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  came  up  from  Arkansas  for 
It.  all  the  old  .seamen  who  had  served  on 
the  lamous  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  U  S.S  Arkansas  were  introduced 
and  asked  to  stand  About  100  men 
stood.  They  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  sec  the  commissioning 
of  this  magnificent  new  type  USS  Ar- 
kansas 

I  talked  to  a  few  of  them  They  were 
so  iio.stalgic  about  it.  They  expressed 
their  love  for  that  ship,  which  now  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Bikini  Atoll,  where 
It  was  used  i:i  the  experiments  of  nu- 
clear weapon.s  and  the  effects  they  had 
on  surface  ,ship.s  rieht  alter  World  War 
II.  The  old  U  S  S  Arkansas  died  a  rather 
Ignominious  death,  its  hull  out  there  for 
experimental  purposes  sunk  by  an  atomic 
bomb. 

They  were,  to  repeat,  so  nostalgic  about 
their  tour  of  duty  on  the  US  S  Arkansas. 
I  asked  them  to  start  talking  about  that 
ship  and  other  ships  they  had  served 
on  and  to  compare  their  old  ships 
with  the  new  USS.  Arkansas,  this  new 
guided  missile  nuclear-powered  ship. 
They  all  said  there  Is  absolutely  no  com- 
parison, no  comparison  in  the  command 
and  control  center,  the  type  of  weaponry 
you  had  to  defend  yourself  with,  the 
tremendous  speed  of  the  new  ship,  the 
35-year  life  cycle,  and  the  need  to  reluel 
only  every  10  years. 

Mr  President,  think  about  that  Think 
about  this  body  seriously  talking  about 
taking  a  37-year-oId  ship  out  of  moth- 
balls. We  are  pretending  that,  somehow 
or  other,  by  the  expenditure  of  $255  mil- 
lion, we  could  give  that  ship  the  fire- 
power and  the  speed  and  all  the  modern 
devices  of  electronics  that  it  will  need 
to  defend  itself  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing technology  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
antiship  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  all  the  money 
in  the  world,  I  would  vote  aye  on  the 
amendment  to  reactivate  the  New  Jer- 
sey. Unhappily  we  do  not  have  all  the 
money   in    the   world. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  rebuild- 
ing and  modernizing  every  branch  of  the 
armed  services.  The  one  service  that  I 
am  most  concerned  about  is  the  Navy. 
The  one  that  I  intend  to  vote  to  support 
is  the  550  ship  Navy,  and  not  just  550 
ship.s  that  we  can  count  to  sav  that  we 
are  gaining  on  the  Soviet  Union  numeri- 
cally, because  just  any  old  ship  will  not 
do. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  550  modern 
ships  Hopefully,  a  larger  percentage 
of  them  will  be  nuclear  powered  They 
will  have  the  mo.st  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry, the  most  sophi.sticated  antiaircraft 
and  antisubmarine  capabilities  That  is 
the  kind  of  Navy  we  owe  to  the  dedi- 


cated seamen  of  this  country  whom  we 
ask  to  join  the  Navy  to  help  defend  this 
Nation.  They  are  entitled  to  a  modern- 
ized force. 

"Die  distinguished  chairman  has  talked 
about  priorities.  As  I  say,  if  we  had  all 
the  money  in  the  world  we  would  do 
this,  but  we  have  to  pick  and  choose 
What  is  the  most  effective? 

The  chairman  asked  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations:  "What  are  you  willing 
to  give  up?"  Our  defense  appropriations 
are  already  above  $160  billion,  "What 
are  you  willing  to  give  up  to  get  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  reactivated  for  the 
third  timC  '  The  CNO  said.  'Nothing 

I  understand  that.  I  do  not  blame 
him.  If  I  were  in  his  place.  I  would  not 
want  to  give  up  anything  else  either  But 
bring  a  37-year-old  ship  out  of  moth- 
balls, to  spend  $255  million  on  it.  to  get 
a  ship  that  will  last  only  12  more  years 
IS  not  cost  efTectlve,  With  only  $90  mil- 
lion more,  you  could  build  a  much  more 
effective  and  modern  naval  weapon 
system  with  a  30-year  life  expectancy. 

If  I  were  to  list  all  the  things  we  could 
do  with  $255  million,  I  would  be  here 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  We  are 
now  talking  about  a  "class  D'"  cost  esti- 
mate, not  as  bad  as  the  "class  F"  esti- 
mate we  were  given  when  we  debated 
this  on  July  1  this  year.  But  a  "cla-ss  D" 
estimate  still  does  not  guarantee  you 
that  you  can  retrofit  this  ship  for  $255 
million.  That  estimate  is  not  a  detailed 
m.spection  of  every  part  of  that  ship.  We 
still  need  at  least  a  "class  C  "  estimate  to 
give  us  a  closer  approximation  of  what 
the  cost  will  be 

A  "class  D"  IS  still  in  the  realm  of  an 
fducated  guess,  and  if  I  were  going  to 
^;lve  you  an  educated  guess.  I  would  guess 
it  will  cost  a  lot  more  than  $255  million 

Finally  the  point  that  the  Honorable 
Graham  Claytor.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  made  was  that  we  do  not  have 
the  manpower  to  operate  a  new  New 
Jersey  We  are  talking  about  a  maxi- 
mum of  1.300  men.  We  do  not  have  them. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  that  is  a  good 
enoush  reason  to  vote  against  reactivat- 
ing this  battleship  at  this  time 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
Chafee',  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navv,  assisted  me  when  we  debated  this 
matter  a  few  months  ago.  He  took  the 
\ery  strong  position  that  reactivating 
this  ship  was  precisely  180  degrees  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  U.S.  Navy 
.^hould  be  building. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment before  us  is  not  a  prodefense  or 
antidefense  vote.  I  do  not  care  if  you 
are  a  hawk,  a  dove,  prodefense.  anti- 
defense,  or  somewhere  in  the  middle,  be- 
cause there  is  not  anyone  here  who 
wants  to  waste  defense  dollars  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  build  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective weapons  that  money  can  buv.  and 
reactivating  this  battleship  is  not  cost 
effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
ruished  Senator  from  Mississippi  allow- 
ing me  this  time  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  so  pleased  that  he  is  opros- 
ing  it.  He  opposed  it  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  But  they  brought  it  to 
the  floor  because  he  always  supports  his 


committee  on  the  floor  just  ax  he  sup- 
ports the  Appropriations  Committee 
right  no','-  He  did  not  beheve  in  it  to  be- 
gin with  because  he  voted  against  It  In 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  occur  at  1  o'clock,  with 
the  remaining  time  to  be  equally  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  'YOUNG,  Mr  President,  I  most 
reluctantly  have  to  oppose  this  money  to 
modernize  the  New  Jersey  I  always 
thought  that  these  old  battleships  were 
great  fortresses,  great  weapons  but  this 
IS  an  old  ship,  a  weapon  of  the  past 
According  to  ihe  estimates  given  to  m? 
by  the  Navy,  it  wojld  take  abcut  2-2 
years  to  put  this  ship  into  service  But 
it  is  alreaay  an  o"d  ship  We  have  other 
priorities  that  are  much  higher  now  with 
the  new,  modern  weapors  of  war  We 
would  b;  bctt;r  off  to  sp?rd  this  $255 
million  on  new  ships  of  the  future 

The  Navy  has  problems  recruiting 
and  retaining  personnel.  In  fact,  the 
Navy  IS  experiencing  personnel  short- 
falls, although  the  situation  has  im- 
proved recently 

Spare  parts  and  support  for  many  of 
the  systems  on  the  ship  are  not  available 
and  new  sources  and  rroduction  lines 
would  have  to  be  established  at  an  addi- 
tional cost 

One  of  our  problems  today  w.th  the 
B-52  is  wh-'n  parts  wear  out.  and  they 
have  to  have  new  parts,  it  is  tremen- 
dously costly  to  get  an  industry  to  estab- 
lish a  new  product  on  line  They  cost 
probably  10  tim^s  as  much  as  they  should 

Thr  is  a  eood  battle'^hip,  but  we  have 
other  priorities  that  are  much  more  im- 
portant, in  my  estimation. 

For  example,  m  planes,  we  did  provide 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
for  30  F-14  aircraft,  60  F-18  aircraft.  42 
F-15  aircraft.  180  F-16  aircraft,  and  6? 
A-10  aircraft  These  are  modern  planes 
which  are  very  costly  But  if  we  were  to 
add  this  amount  of  money,  we  would  be 
about  $4  billion  over  the  House  We  are 
S3  4  billion  over  the  House  now  In  con- 
ference with  the  House,  we  would  have 
to  give  up  many  items  which  I  think  arr 
of  much  higher  priority  than  this  battle- 
ship. Mr.  President.  I  will  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr  President  time  is 
to  be  divided  eq"al'y  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wish  time'' 

Mr,  HART,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  wish  merely  to  identify 
with  some  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  a  few  moments 
ago.  If  we  had  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  to  spend,  resurrection  of  the  New 
Jersey  might  be  an  interesting  thing  or 
■vvorthwhile  thing  to  do.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  even  with  increased  de- 
fense spending,  which  most  of  us  bel  eve 
necessary,  this  is  not  a  wise  allocation 
of  resources  that  we  have  There  are 
many  more  pressing  naval  needs,  par- 
ticularly. 

As   one  who  supports   recommission- 
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Ing  of  the  Oriskany  to  provide  one  more 
deck  at  sea,  it  la  not  a  question  of 
whether  to  recommlsalon  a  ship  that  is 
not  In  operaUon  at  the  present  time  The 
quesUon  Is  do  we  need  to  spend  a  quarter 
mUUon  dollars  on  this  particular  ship 
The  answer  Is  no  from  all  quarters  The 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  has  so 
sUted;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ariaona  has  so  stated.  As  one  who  has 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
In  the  past  4  or  5  years  on  the  question 
of  the  shipbuilding  program,  I  think  this 
Is  a  very,  very  low-prlorlty  matter  This 
money  could  and  should  be  spent  on  a 
number  of  other  Items  in  the  Navy 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  weapons 
for  the  Air  Force,  weapons  for  the  Army 
and  Marines  and  so  on.  this  is  not  a 
high-prlorlty  item  in  this  Nation  s  ship- 
building program.  It  is  not  a  wLse  use  of 
the  money,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  or  more 
dollars,  that  should  be  devoted  to  other 
shipbuilding  priorities, 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  be  Identified 
with  the  Senator  from  Arl?ona  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  managers  of  this 
bill 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  doe.s 
anyone  else  wish  to  use  time  now  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal'' 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired 

I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
he  offered  an  amendment  when  this 
matter  was  considered  before  on  the 
authorization  bill,  to  strike  the  New 
Jersey  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  put  It  in.  11  to  5  I  repeat,  the  vote 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
U  to  5  for  the  Seiv  Jersey  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  offered  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
That  was  defeated  50  to  41 

Of  course  we  understand  hi.s  position 
now.  he  is  adhering  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. 

Mr  President  the  dlstinRuushed  Sena- 
tor from  Aruona  mentioned  the  life  of 
this  ship  This  .ship  has  been  used  for 
only  13  years  and  accnrding  to  the  de- 
sign experts.  It  has  at  least  15  morL- 
years  of  good  service  It  could  be  extend- 
ed, they  say,  even  to  20  vears  uith  an 
overhaul 

So  far  as  the  concern  for  manpower 
goes.  I  agree  with  that  But,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  was  this  recent  election  about ■> 
I  can  tell  you  quicklv  whv  Oovenior 
Reagan  was  elected  He  was  elected  b«-- 
cause  Inflation  in  this  country  is  the 
highest  It  has  ever  been  Interest  rates 
in  this  country  are  the  highest  they  have 
ever  been  Unemployment  is  the  "high- 
est It  has  ever  been  since  the  Depression 
of  the  1930s  Those  are  some  reasons  he 
was  elected 

Another  reason  he  was  elected  Is  that 
the  people  in  this  count rv  are  deeply 
concerned  about  our  defense  posture 
Oovernor  Reagan  e-Dphasized  that  He 
wants  to  rebuild  defenses  Now  we  have 
a  chance  to  do  that  We  ran  build  ti  ship 
here  for  one-seventh  the  cast  of  a  new 
ship    Why  do  we  want  to  piiv  $i  ,=,  billion 


for  a  brandnew  one  when  we  can  rebuild 
this  one  for  1255  million'' 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
had  belter  thUik  carefully  Even  Presi- 
dent Carter  s  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr  Claytor.  had  this  to  say  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  I  propounded  to  him 
The  question  was  this  "Is  It  worth  do- 
ing ■''  speaking  of  this  ship 

His  answer^  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
very  useful  initiative  and  we  support  it 
wholeheartedly 

That  Is  the  Deputy  SecreUry  of  De- 
fen.se 

Mr  President  then  I  said  to  him 

Mr  Clavttjr  Admiral  Train  ha^  publlrlv 
stated  on  Manh  IB  1980  that  the  reaitiva- 
llon  of  tlie  battleship  Sru  Jc^ry  is  s<i  Im- 
portant that  he  wuuld  persiuially  gtiarantee 
availability  of  the  1550-iiittn  ere*  Is  the  rest 
of  the  Navy  management  In  concert  with  .^d- 
mlral  Tram  «  position  In  the  press '^ 

That  IS  what  Admiral  Tram  said  In 
the  press  I  asked  hini  were  they  in  con- 
cerf  His  answer  was 

Ves  We  thmit  Ihe  people  problem  Is  man- 
ageable provided  that  action  Is  taken  to 
improve  the  compe!itivenes,s  of  Navs  pa\ 

Mr  President  we  have  done  that,  with 
the  Warner-Nunn  amendment.  So,  there, 
we  have  Admiral  Train 

Mr  President  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  Hayward  has  a  state- 
ment-made when''  This  >ear  April  25, 
1980  This  IS  Admiral  Ha\ward,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  the  highest  naval 
man  In  this  country  What  did  he  say 

Reactivation  of  the  Nfw  7«-ritcv  \ia.s  not 
incUided  in  the  fiscal  vear  1H81  budget  re- 
quest because  at  the  time  of  submiMlon  this 
option  had  not  been  reviewed  bv  OSD 

I  support  reactivating  ciilv  :Vri,  Jersry  i  a.s 
opposed  to  a  commitment  for  all  four  bat- 
tleships) because  she  is  useful  as  a  'visible, 
powerful  naval  combatant  '; 

Listen  to  these  words: 

I  am  confident  we  can  man  the  battle- 
ship If  we  attend  promptly  and  adequately 
to  those  a.spect8  of  military  comr)en»«tlon 
which  we  know  are  driving  exces«lve  num- 
bers of  our  moat  valuable  people  out  of  the 
irmed  forces  today 

We  have  done  that  We  have  done  that 
With  the  Warner-Nunn  amendment,  Mr 
President 

That  IS  Admiral  Hayward  s  statement 
Are  we  going  to  harken  to  him"*  Are  we 
going  to  harken  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense'' 

Here  is  Mr  Robert  Komer  former  Am- 
bassador, now  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Let  us  see  what  he  says  about 
It 

1  he  battleship  has  been  one  of  Ihe  most 
visible  Instruments  of  power  ever  to  sail  the 
oceans  of  the  world 

Catch  that  statement 

Us  mere  presence  In  a  potential  crisis 
area  would  be  a  .significant  enhancement  to 
our  credibility,  particularly  with  the  small 
nations-states  of  the  Third  World  In  addi- 
tion the  wartlghtlng  capabilities  of  the  RDF 
would  be  dramatically  improved  by  the  16- 
Inch  and  5-lnch  guns  aboard  these  vesseLs 

Mr  President,  these  art  the  experts 
The  Navy  wrnts  this  Defense  now.  ac- 
cording to  the  adm'nistration  dictation, 
may  oppose  It  The  Navy  wants  It  I  can 
tell  you  the  Navy  wants  It.  I  have  quoted 


hero  to  show  you  that  the  Navy  wants 
It  and  the  Navy  needs  it 

Mr  President,  another  quote  from 
Admiral  Train 

1  think  it  Is  a  good  Idea  to  reactuate  the 
Sru  Jersey  Arming  it  with  cruise  missiles 
will  give  It  a  formidable  capability  Thli 
will  free  our  carrier  battle  grou-  s  for  o[>er- 
atlons  where  their  unique  capabllltea  are  re- 
quired Such  a  program  would  be  economical 
relative  to  the  cost  of  new  construction 
It  would  provide  a  potent  force  in  for  less 
time  than  that  required  fur  construction  of 
new    .ships 

I  cannot  imagine  the  chair-man  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  oppaslng  an 
amrndment  of  this  kind  I  can  just  not 
imagine  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  opposing  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  You  know  we  need  ships  We 
all  know  we  need  ship.-,  In  fact,  we 
have  only  462  ships  and  we  need  550 
ships 

Why  do  we  delay.  Mr  President ">  Why 
do  wc  even  consider  opposing  this 
amendment  when  wc  need  550  ships,  ac- 
cording to  our  experts  to  protect  this 
country   and  we  have  only  462'' 

Mr  President  I  want  to  say  that  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee  even  with 
Its  distinguished  and  able  chairman  go- 
ing the  other  way,  voted  11  to  5 — I  re- 
peal, the  Armed  Services  voted  11  to  5 — 
to  put  the  S'eiL-  Jersey  back  in  That  Is 
unprecedented  becau.se  the  chairman  Is 
generally  dommant  in  the  committee 
and  carries  his  view  But  the  members 
must  have  felt  so  strongly  about  this 
that  they  voted  11  to  5  to  put  in  the 
iVeu'  Jersey 

Mr  President.  I  have  respect  for  peo- 
ple who  feel  we  do  not  need  it.  but  there 
IS  no  question  that  we  noed  it  The  Navy 
says  we  need  it  The  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  we  need  It  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  says  we  need  It  Ad- 
miral Tram,  the  commander  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet   says  we  need  It 

These  defense  officials  have  all  said 
we  need  It  If  they  change  their  mind 
now.  It  is  because  they  are  under  pre.vsure 
to  do  It  They  have  gone  on  record  In 
their  statements  as  favoring  this  ship 
We  need  this  ship,  the  country  needs  it 
I  repeal.  Governor  Reagan  said  he 
wants  to  strengthen  the  defen.se  of  this 
Nation  Why  do  we  not  do  this  now,  be- 
gin now''  We  do  not  need  to  wait  until 
he  goes  into  offlce  The  people  have 
spoken  The  people  of  this  country  arp 
uneasy,  they  are  concerned  They  have 
a  right  to  be,  with  the  Soviet  threat  as 
it  Is  today 

The  next  5  years,  according  to  the  ex- 
perts of  this  country,  are  going  to  be  the 
crucial  years  in  the  history  of  America 
We  must  move  and  get  going  as  qulcklv 
as  we  can  to  rebuild  our  defenses  If  we 
are  going  to  remain  a  free  people. 

Mr  President.  I  re.serve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  what  I 
have  to  say  would  be  largely  repetitious 
of  what  I  have  already  said  If  we  just 
had  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more 
money  free,  looking  for  a  place  to  put  It. 
I  think  we  could  agree  on  putting  some  of 
It  on  these  old  ships  But  money  Is  lim- 
ited, after  all    We  have  made  mistakes 
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I  think  in  some  years,  acting  as  If  it  were 
not  limited  We  already  in  this  bill,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  are  around  $3.5  bil- 
lion above  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  means  we  are  going  to  have  to 
probably  give  up  some  of  the  items  we 
have  in  the  bill 

We  pile  It  on  top  of  all  these  proven 
needs  that  are  given  high  priority  by  the 
committee  and  have  not  been  challenged 
on  the  floor,  not  a  single  one  of  them, 
none  have  been  challenged  to  make  room 
for  this  old  ship. 

The  admiral  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  it.  but  he  was  not  willing  to  give  up 
anything  to  get  it 

So  our  committee  has  been  impartial 
on  this  matter  We  are  not  willing,  in  our 
judgment,  to  give  up  these  more  modern 
items  in  order  to  make  room  for  one  of 
such  highly  questionable  service. 

This  same  old  battleship  was  reacti- 
vated and  fired  a  few  times  on  land  side 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  There  was  no 
record  of  any  good  it  did.  They  got  those 
old  guns  out  and  the  admirals  proved 
they  could  still  fire  them.  I  expect  that 
Is  some  of  the  desire  here. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  Itist  few  days  of 
this    elongated    session,    when    time    is 
previous  and  new   money  is  scarce,  the 
admirals  stood   up  and  called   a  lot  of 
people  about  putting  m  these  old  ships 
There   has   been   no  sustained   move- 
ment m  all  the  time  since  we  passed  on 
this  originally  because  on  critical,  final, 
full  analysis    the  need  Is  Just  not  suffi- 
ciently   proven.   Doubts    can    be   raised. 
What  IS  going  to  be  the  mission?  Where 
is  the  defined   mission''   Talk   about  a 
general  mission,  but  there  has  been  no 
defined  mission  No  one  has  asked,  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  Navy  personnel, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  them  when 
we  have  been  emphasizing  we  are  short 
already  end  had  to  keep  these  men  at  sea 
on  the  carriers  for  double  time,  triple 
time  on  .some  of  them — they  stayed  out 
there  months  and  months  and  months? 
No  one  has  explained   that.  The  ad- 
mirals do  not  give  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions   It  is  not  the  money,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  come  back  in  a  few 
months  wanting  to  transfer  this  money 
over  to  something  else  that  has  been  au- 
thorized, that  they  decided  has  a  higher 
priority  They  could  not  do  that  without 
consent  of  the  committee,  but  that  is  our 
experience  with  them 

There  is  no  well-defined  positive  mis- 
sion How  many  of  these  missiles  do  they 
want  to  put  on  them,  like  the  Harpoon, 
the  Tomahawk''  How  many  will  they  put 
on''  How  much  will  they  cost?  How- 
much  Will  it  delay  the  newer  ships? 

We  would  have  to  make  forays  into 
other  ships  in  being,  and  in  the  future, 
to  pet  the.se  mi,ssiles  to  put  on  this  old 
shio  to  make  it  effective  We  would  have 
to  borrow  from  somewhere  else  for  the 
manpower,  where  there  is  not  a  surplus 
of  manpower,  and  instead,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  manpower 

So  this  proposal  is  just  a  framework  of 
ifs  buts  maybes  Gives  us  the  money 
now,  we  want  It  That  is  about  all  to  say 
on  this. 

As  one  w-ho  looked  on  it  sympatheti- 
cally. If  there  was  a  way  to  save  money 
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in  the  beginning.  I  found  it  is  worth  less 
and  less  and  less,  in  my  judgment 

I  could  not  put  my  finger  on  one  sin- 
gle worthwhile  thing  that  this  old  ship 
can  do.  It  will  take  money  that  should  be 
put  somewhere  else.  It  will  take  equip- 
ment, manpower,  missiles,  and  every- 
thing else  That  costs  big  money.  That 
could  be  put  on  our  modern  ships. 

So,  With  great  deference,  this  is  very 
definitely  a  step  backward  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  going  forward.  That  is  why 
in  our  committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  not  one  single  person  on  the 
subcommittee  voted  in  favor  of  these 
ships,  not  one  single  person  on  the  full 
committee,  or  those  able  to  get  to  that 
mcjting  We  met  all  afternoon  and  had 
a  very  lively  and  complete  meeting— not 
a  single  one  of  them  voted  in  favor  of 
these  ships 

I  submit,  with  all  great  deference,  that 
ihere  is  no  good,  solid,  sound  reason  to 
take  good  money  and  put  it  on  these  old 
.ships,  at  the  expense  in  monev,  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  of  other  ships  that 
are  more  modern  and  ready  to  go, 

I  think  this  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
I  think  It  is  tragic  that  more  Members 
could  not  be  here,  at  least  to  hear  the 
facts  in  this  matter. 

I  submit  that  is  the  committee's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated  that 
there  is  not  a  single  person  who  voted  on 
this  in  the  committee.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  was  no  vote. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  told 
me  he  was  for  it  and.  if  they  had  a  vote, 
evidently  it  was  taken  when  nobody  was 
there  I  am  sure  there  would  have 
been 


Mr,  STENNIS,  A  show-of-hands  vote, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Other  Members  who 
supported  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  that  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  these  are  the 
people  who  voted  for  the  New  Jersey: 
Senators  Jackson,  Nunn,  Hart,  Exon, 
Tower.  Thurmond,  Goldwater,  Warner. 
Humphrey.  Cohen,  and  Jepsen.  Those 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee voted  for  the  New  Jersey  in  the 
committee  meeting. 

Mr  President,  when  this  matter  came 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
on  July  1.  1980,  when  the  authorization 
bill  was  here,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  it  and  it  was  defeated,  50  to  41 

Here  are  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
the  New  Jersey  at  that  time: 

Armstrong  Baker.  Bentsen  Boschwltz 
Byrd,  Harrv  F  ,  Jr  Byrd,  Robert  C  ,  Cochran. 
Cohen,  Danforth,  DeConclnl,  Dole,  Duren- 
beiger.  Durkln,  Exon,  Ford,  Hatch 

Havakawa,  Hefln,  Heinz,  Helms.  Holllngs 
Humphrey  Jackson.  Javlts  Jepjen  John- 
ston Kassebaum.  Laxalt.  Levin,  Magnuson. 
Mathlas,  McClure   Melcher 

Morgan,  Movnlhan,  Nunn,  Percy.  Schmltt, 
Schwelker,  Sirripson  Stennls.  Stewart.  Stone 
Thurmond.  Tower.  Wallop.  Warner.  Williams. 
Young.  Zorlnsky 


Those  are  the  50  people  who  voted  for 
the  New  Jersey  here  on  the  authorization 

bill. 

Mr  President,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense.  Here  we  are  talking  about  build- 
ing up  our  defenses.  How  better  can  we 
do  It  than  to  take  a  ship  and  spend  $255 
million  as  an  add-on,  when  a  new  ship 
would  cost  $1.5  billion 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  good  economy 
vole  This  is  a  good  defense  vote  This 
IS  a  good  Reagan  vote.  This  is  a  good  vote 
for  this  country. 

Mr  President,  we  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  to  include  the  New  Jersey 
here  and  save  time  We  need  time.  We 
need  to  save  time  now. 
•  Mr  LEVIN.  Mr  President.  I  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  to  add  $255  million  to 
the  fiscal  1981  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  to  reactivate  the  battleship  New 
Jersey^  His  proposal  represents  a  pru- 
dent approach  to  strengthening  our  navai 
capability  more  quickly  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  price  than  could  otherwise 
be  achieved. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  lake 
this  position; 

First,  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey 
is  estimated  to  cost  far  less  than  it  would 
cost  this  Nation  to  construct  a  new  ship 
of  this  size  and  capabihty. 

Second,  this  reactivation  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  to  the  fieet,  where 
it  IS  needed,  is  expected  to  require  far 
less  time  than  would  be  necessary  if  we 
built  a  new  vessel. 

Third,  there  is  strange  testimony  from 
senior  Navv  admirals  that  the  man- 
power needed  to  operate  this  ship  would 
be  availablf  when  required,  despite  the 
Navv's  present  crisis  in  retaining  more 
highly-skilled  senior  enlisted  personnel 
than  "would   be   necessary   for   the  New 

Jersey.  ,         ,      . 

In  addition  to  the  expression  of  inter- 
est from  former  Navy  personnel  about  re- 
enlisting  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
aboard  such  a  highly-regardec  vessel 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Navy  is  begin- 
ning to  improve  the  recruitment  picture 
for  the  less-experienced  sailors  needed 
to  man  the  New  Jersey. 

I  also  might  point  out  that  the  large 
increases  in  military  pay  and  benefit^ 
contained  in  this  appropriations  bill,  and 
in  the  fiscal  1981  Defense  Authorization 
Act  already  signed  into  law,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  further  improve  the  Navy  s 
manpower  situation, 

A  fourth  reason  to  support  the  reactiv- 
ation of  the  New  Jersey  is  that  the  Navy 
alreadv  Is  studying  several  proposals  to 
make  excellent  use  of  this  ship  to  in- 
crease its  capabilities  to  meet  success- 
fullv  its  wartime  and  peacetime  respon- 
sibilities. The  proposals  range  from  adc- 
mg  vertical  cruise  missile  launchers  to 
greatlv  enhance  the  New  Jersey's  fire- 
power", to  using  the  ship  as  a  flagship  for 
a  surface  warfare  strike  task  force,  to 
assigning  it  to  a  carrier  task  force  or 
Marine  amphibious  force  to  support 
those  tvpes  of  operations. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  these  reasons 
are  persuasive,  and  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  strengthen  o^";  .Nayy 
through  reactivation  of  the  battleship 
New  Jersey.* 
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The  PRESiniNO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  1 
minute  remaining 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  parhanientary  situation,  on 
the  ainendnienl  propo.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  fcouth  t'arnl.n.i  the  ve.is  luul  nays 
have  been  ordered  or  will  be  ordered 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER  They 
have  not  been  orderetl 

Mr  STENNIS  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays' 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second''  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere<i 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  This  is  a  straight  up- 
and-down  vote  IS  It  not--"yes"  for  the 
amendment  and    "no  '  a«uinst  it  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

The  question  is  on  aKreetng  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON   I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from   Indiana   'Mr    Bavh  ' .   the 
Senator  from  North  D.ikota     Mr    Bi'r- 
tJiiK'.    the    Senator    from    Idaho      Mr 
Cm-RCH'.   the  Senator   from   Iowa    'Mr 
Ci'ivERi.  the  Senator  from  New    Hamp- 
shire    Mr    Di-RKiN'.   the   Senator    from 
South  Carolina    Mr   Hollincs'    the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Kennedy  > . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr   Longi, 
the     Senator     from     Washington     'Mr 
Magnusoni.    the    Senator    fmm    South 
Dakota    'Mr     McGovern'.    the    Senator 
from  Ohio  '  Mr   Met/enbai'm  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Connecticut    'Mr     RiBirorr- 
the      Senator      from      Michigan      'Mr' 
RiECLE',  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr    TALMADfiE      lire   necessarily  absent 
Mr   BAKEF^   I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Colorado    -Mr     Armstrong 
the  Senator   from   Maine     Mr    Cohen  i" 
the  Senator  from  Utah    Mr   Hatch  i    the 
Senator  from  New  York    Mr  Javits*    the 
Senator  from  Nevada     Mr    Laxait>    the 
Senator  from  Maryland   'Mr    Mathiasi 
the  Senator  from  Idaho    Mr    McCu're' 
the    Senator    from    South    Dakota    'Mr' 
Pressleh*.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico   'Mr    ScHMiTT.,    the    Senator    from 
frnrl^''^""   '^"^•^^'"    and  the  Senator 
.wUy^St"^''^^^*^'"'— — 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 

fhTch  Jh'  ^^T  ""^  °'^"  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

J.^X.'TIL'^'^'   "nnounced-veas  36. 


1980 


nays  39. 


as  follows. 

Rollcall   Vote  No    479  Leg  | 


B«iter 

Beiit.sen 

Boren 

Bvm   R.,bert  C 

Cunnon 

C'.chr»n 

Daiifrirth 

L>»Cr)nclnl 

Dole 

t>>mf  nlci 

Diirenberger 


YEAS— 36 
Hkyakawa 

H'niu 

Heinz 

Heima 

Humphrey 

J»ckson 

J»paen 

J"hnaion 

Kaaaebmum 

Levui 

Melcher 


Mcynlhan 

P«ckWrK,(l 

Perry 

SH.ise  r 

Srhweilter 

Simpson 

Stafford 

S'one 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Zortrtsky 


NAVS— 39 

Br  Imon 

Oolduatcr 

Fruxmlre 

Bideu 

Oravel 

Pr^or 

Bc-»itiwlt« 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Ilatne'd 

Rith 

bumper* 

Hud'JleslDii 

Snrbanes 

Byrd. 

In.xiye 

btrnnls 

Harr)  F  . 

Jr      I^iihy 

Stevensan 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stewart 

Chiles 

MatsunaKn 

T»  'neu 

Cranston 

Mitchell 

Weuher 

EaKletiUl 

Murgiin 

WUllains 

E»on 

Nelsim 

Voung 

K'.rd 

Nunn 

Ciarn 

Peil 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-a& 

Arinslrung 

Javlts 

Preasler 

H.oh 

Kennedy 

RlblcotT 

Bumirk 

Laxalt 

Rle«le 

Church 

Long 

Srhniitt 

Cohen 

Macnuson 

Sievens 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Tulmadge 

Diirkin 

McClitr* 

Wallop 

Hatch 

M'-Oovern 

Holllnvs 

Met./pnhaurn 

5?o  Mr  Thihmcnds  amendment  'UP 
No   1785  >  was  reiected 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

Mr  THURMOND  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Btreni  Is  there  a  sufficient  second' 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  aKreeinR  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
we  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor  to- 
day—may I  have  order  in  the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIfFR  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  motion  to  table  Is  not 
debatable 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
■-  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  GERALD   R     FORD 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
the  Senate  is  honored  and  [.rivileged  to- 
day to  have  m  its  midst  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  the  distinguished  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Gerald  Ford 
I  Applau.se.  Senators  rising  1 

As  Senators  will  recall,  our  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  George 
Wa,shlngton.  sort  of  set  a  tradition  of  not 
visiting  the  Senate  very  often  It  was  his 
early  plan  to  visit  the  Senate  often,  and 
he  came  to  the  Senate  and  was  rather 
disappointed  in  the  reception  that  one  of 
his  proposals  received,  so  he  did  not 
make  it  a  practice  to  come  around  regu- 
larly 

Presdent-s  down  through  the  years 
have  visited  only  infrequently  That  may 
be  good  or  mav  not  be  good  But  in  any 
event  we  are  very  proud  and  verv  glad  to 
have  with  us  today  former  President  of 
the  United  States  Gerald  Ford 


o-t^"   TO  ALLOW   romutM   e.E8,owT  rou,  to 
serAK  TO  THr  sinate  ano  ,o.  a  ,o-Mmi^ 

If  he  would  care  to  say  anything  to 
the  Senate  I  would  like  to  ofTer  him  fhat 
oppor  unity,  in  which  case,  if  he  chooses 
I  wou  d  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rollcall  vote  be  suspended  to  give  Presi- 
dent Ford  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  Senate,  and  then  upon  the  comple- 
lon  of  whatever  remarks  he  may  care 
to  make  I  would  ask  that  the  Senate 
stand  m  recess  for  10  minutes  to  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  personally 
greet  Pres.dent  Ford  I  so  ask  unani- 
mous consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

SEMAXKS    or    rn«ME«    P«tSIDINT   CMALC   I     rO«D 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  President 
Mr  Majority  I^eader,  Members  of  the 
Senate  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  vour 
very,  very  kind  observations  and  com- 
ments Coming  here  brings  back  many 
wonderful  memories  of  my  service  here 
on  the  Hill  most  of  which,  of  course,  was 
m  the  other  body 

I  do  ha\e  cherished  recollections  of  a 
9-month  period  where  I  was  Presiding 
Officer  Those  days  were  not  easy,  and 
they  were  days  when  the  friendship  of 
the  people  on  both  sides  was  of  utmast 
importance  to  me  and  for  that  friend- 
ship and  support  I  am  most  grateful 

I  think  It  IS  a  matter  of  record  that  In 
my  28-plus  years  in  Washington,  25-plus 
were  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Those  were  wonderful,  wonderful 
times  for  myself  and  not  just  because  It 
was  longer  than  el.sewhere  but  because 
of  many  other  reasons  Gerry  Fords 
heart  is  still  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  for 
those  many  years  I  blame  only  my  con- 
stituents, of  course  because  they  either 
did  not  know  belter  or  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  back,  and  those  will  be  mem- 
ories that  will  be  indelibly  written  on  my 
heart  as  well  as  my  mind 

on  behalf  of  my  wife,  Betty,  and  my- 
self we  thank  you  You  may  not  remem- 
ber but  just  by  happenstance  the  other 
day  Betty  was  sorting  through  some 
things,  and  when  she  had  her  mastec- 
tomy, her  cancer  operation,  there  was  an 
actual  resolution  approved  by  the  US 
Senate  and  signed  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  wishing  her  well 

I  tliank  you  again  for  that  considera- 
tion I  thank  you  for  your  friendship  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  great  achie\e- 
ments  and  the  wonderful  service  of  this 
part  of  our  Federal  Government  Thank 
you  very  much  [Applause,  Senators 
rising,  1 

HCCESS  roS    10    MINl-TES 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  recessed  at 
1  jil  [)  m  and  former  President  Ford  was 
greeted  by  Senators  in  the  well  of  the 
Senate  Chamber 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  40  p  m  , 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer 'Mr  Boren  ' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1981 

The  Senate  continued   with   the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

Mr    MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  Op-FICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  lav  on  the  table  the 
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have  t>een  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Mr  STENNIS,  Will  the  Chair  restate 
the  situation?  There  has  been  a  lapse  of 
time  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  agreed  to,  A  motion 
was  lodged  to  reconsider  that  vote  with 
a  motion  made  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr  OOLDWATER  A  parliamentarj' 
inquiry,  Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  I  thought  I  heard 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  ask 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
vitiated  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  There 
was  onlv  a  request  for  a  recess 

Mr  STENNIS  Am  I  correct  that  the 
vote  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  vote  no  on 
the  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
does  not  interpret  Th's  vote  will  be  on 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  failed 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh',  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr  Bur- 
dick  > ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Chcrch'  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  Mr  Durkin',  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Hart'  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  Hollincs '.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr  Long',  the 
Senator  frum  South  Dakota  'Mr  Mc- 
Govern',  the  Senator  from  Oh'o  'Mr 
Metzenbaum',  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  RiBicoFF',  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr  Talmadge  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Riegle  ' 
are  necessarily  absent 

Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Arm- 
strong', the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr 
Cohen  ■,  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Hatch  ' ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  Laxalt',  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  Mathias',  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  McClure',  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  Pressler  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr  Schmitt'. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr 
Wallop  '   are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
t)er  who  wish  to  vote' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41 
riays  36  as  follows : 


UMI 


1  Rollcall  Vote  No 

480  Leg.l 

YEAS — 41 

Bellmon 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Blden 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Br>Sfhwll7 

EaRleton 

Leahy 

Bradley 

Evon 

Lui^ar 

Bumpers 

ForU 

Uatsun^ga 

Bvrd. 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Harry  F 

Jr 

Gold  water 

Morgan 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Chafce 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Proxn^lre 

Sarbanes 

Tsongas 

Pryor 

Stennls 

Weicker 

R&ndolpb 

Stevenson 

WUlianis 

Roth 

otewart 

NAY&— 36 

Young 

Baker 

Ha^akawa 

Moynthan 

Baucus 

Heflln 

Pack  wood 

Bt'iitsen 

Heiaz 

Percy 

Boren 

He.nns 

Saaser 

Byrd.  Robert  C    HuniphrtO' 

Schwelker 

Cjchran 

Jackson 

Simpsn 

Uun.orth 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Johnston 

Stone 

Dj.e 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Levin 

Tower 

Uurenberner 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Glenn 

Me. Cher 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 23 

Armstrong 

HolUngs 

Press,  er 

Bayh 

Javits 

Rlbicull 

Burdlck 

Laxalt 

Riegle 

Church 

Long 

Schmitt 

Cjhen 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Darkm 

McC.ur* 

Talmadge 

Hart 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr,  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  568  and  ask  for  its  ijn- 
mediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS  568) 
ro  promote  the  full  use  of  human  resource.s 
in  science  and  technology  through  a  com- 
prehensive program  tc  maximize  the  poten- 
tial contribution  and  advancement  of  women 
In  scientific,  professional,  and  technical 
careers  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 

'The  conference  report  will  te  printed 
In  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record,  ' 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  the 
committee  of  conference  has  resolved  the 
disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  on  S, 
568.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Equal  Opportunities  Act,  The  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  are  a 
milestone  in  our  continuing  support,  not 
only  for  scientific  research,  but  also  for 
equal  opportunity  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, 

Mr  President,  our  achievements  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  unsurpassed  in 


the  world  today  These  accomplishments 
are  in  no  small  way  attributable  to  the 
support  of  the  Congress  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  its  programs 
We  witness  the  impact  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  programs  daily.  Sci- 
entific breakthroughs  are  almost  com- 
monplace. We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  our  children  and  our  children  s 
children  can  only  be  assured  continued 
scientific  achievements  if  we  continue 
our  commitment  to  invest  in  the  work  of 
our  Nation's  scientific  community.  We 
must  recognize  that  today's  investment 
in  the  research  resources  of  our  coun- 
try is  both  wise  and  prudent 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
authorizes  $1,120,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion .s  programs  This  authorization  rep- 
resents an  11  1-percent  Increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1980  authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Research  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  has  expressed 
deep  concern  for  the  development  of  the 
human  resources  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  our  Nation's  advancement  m  the 
sciences  We  have  recognized,  however 
that  v^omen  by  acts  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, have  not  experienced  equal  op- 
portunity in  science  and  technology  I 
have  notea  on  many  occasions  that  while 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  insure 
the  full  development  and  use  of  the  tal- 
ents cf  men  and  women  with  scientific 
and  technical  skills,  half  of  the  Nation's 
population  has  been  overlooked  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  only  3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's engineers.  4  percent  of  our  physi- 
cists, and  11  percent  of  our  chemists  are 
women.  Women  are  raid  less  and  experi- 
ence higher  unemployment  rates  than 
their  male  colleagues  The  Senate  bill,  S 
568,  Included  a  maior  new  initiative  to 
overcome  the  problems  experienced  by 
women  pursuing  a  scientific  career  and 
to  increase  their  particication  in  the 
scientific  enterprise  in  this  country 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  major  pro- 
visions regarding  women  in  science  m 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  rep>ort  also  recognizes 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  Nations 
scientists  and  engineers  are  individuals 
from  minority  groups.  The  Senate  bill 
had  included  almost  $11  million  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  minorities  in  science.  TTiese  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  activities  in- 
clude the  program  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships.  the  minorities  in 
science  program,  the  development  of  re- 
source centers  at  minority  institutions 
and  research  initiation  They  have  been 
strengthened  and  highlighted  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  legislation  Further- 
more, the  conferees  have  agreed  to  re- 
quire a  new  committee  on  equal  oppor- 
tunit'es  in  science  and  technology  to  be 
established  in  the  foundation,  wh-ch  is  to 
report  to  both  the  House  and  Senate,  by 
September  30.  1981.  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  assure  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  minorities  in  science 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions   of    S     568    contained    in    the 
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conference  report  enhance  this  Nation  s 
sclentlflic  and  technical  strength  Con- 
tributing to  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  our 
scientific  and  technical  endeavors,  it  will 
Insure  that  all  of  our  talented  students 
and  researchers  are  given  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  careers  which  are  among 
the  most  challenging  and  rewarding  that 
our  Nation  ha-s  to  offer 

In  closing,  I  thank  my  collearues  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  their 
efforts  in  achieving  this  conference 
agreement.  In  particular,  I  thank  my 
fr.end  ai^d  colleague.  Senator 
ScHwtiKER,  the  retiring  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  for  hLs  support. 
and  Senator  Orrin  Hatch,  who  ha.s  com- 
mitted his  time  and  that  of  M.s  C"hri.s 
Iverson  to  insuring  the  inclusion  of  the 
women  in  science  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS    1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of   the    bill    'HR    8105' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  wuy 
the  bill  is  going  now  we  have  some 
amendments  withdrawn  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  making  progre.s5  It  is 
possible  we  can  get  through  by  4  or  5  30 
I  say  that  for  whatever  It  may  be  worth, 
but  by  no  means  a  certainty 

ICrCAL  or  THr    MAYBANK   AMENUME.sr 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  hi.s  observation  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  not  long 
delay  the  body  in  the  matter  before  u.s 

Especially  for  these  members  of  the 
minority  who  are  here  this  afternoon 
those  who  will  read  the  Record  and  who 
may  be  listening  in.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  general  point  as  I  begin  a  colloquv 
with  my  distinguished  iriends  from  New- 
Jersey  and  Michigan 

On  September  10.  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Ronald  Reagan  stated  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  targeting  defen.se 
spending  in  high  unemplovment  areas  of 
this  country  That.  Mr  President,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  he  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  am  deepiv 
convinced  of  that 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  stand  on  thi.-; 
floor  and  say  that  through  4  years 
Democratic  Members  of  this  bodv  have 
pleaded  with  the  Secretary  of  D?fense  to 
give  some  consideration  to  Harry  S  Tru- 
man's directive  that  Federal  spending 
should  be  set  aside  In  some  measure  for 
areas  of  high  unemployment  That  rule 
known  in  the  language  of  government 
as  Defense  Manpower  Pol'cv  4-B  has 
been  in  effect  throughout  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  almost  .lo  years 


the  one  exception  being  the  Department 
of  Defense 

Early  in  this  administration  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  consider  repeal  of  the 
so-called  Maybank  amendment  He 
wrote  back  to  me  to  say  that  there  was 
no  discrepan-y  In  defense  spending 
around  the  country  I  wrote  to  him  and 
showed  him  that  there  wa.s  He  wrote 
back  and  .said.  If  there  is  di.screpancv.  it 
does  not  matter  I  wrote  back  to  Indi- 
cate that  economic  studies  .said  that  it 
matters  very  much  He  wrote  back  to  say. 
If  it  matters  very  much  then  it  Is  un- 
patriotic to  talk  about  it  " 

Well  Ronald  Reagan  knew  better  and 
I  hope  Dr  Brown  will  hear  my  words 

He  brought  the  President  dowTi  to  the 
worst  defeat  since  Herbert  Hoover  be- 
cause he  would  not  listen  to  us  Nor 
would  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  al.sle  listen— as  ihev  will  not 
listen  to  us  today  either.  I  fear 

I  would  hope  they  would  recall  what 
Ronald  Reagan  said  In  Ohio  and  con- 
sider that  It  was  heard  in  other  places 
It  was  heard  in  my  State  of  New  York, 
the  State  with  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare  in  the  country,  the  larg- 
est number  of  unemployed  in  the  coun- 
try It  was  heard  in  New  York,  which 
pays  II  or  12  percent  of  the  Federal 
revenues  and  gets  back  in  return  a  bare 
5  percent  of  Federal  expenditures,  while 
California  geus  17  percent  But  It  is  no 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr  President  I  am  here  to  speak  in 
the  company  of  two  distinguished  friends 
and  associates  m  this  matter  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  NeA  Jersey  would  hke 
to  lead  our  disclosure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey 

Mr  BRADLEY  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York 

Mr  President,  high  unemplovment 
continues  to  threaten  the  economic 
progre.s.s  of  our  country  and  the  cohesion 
of  our  society  Some  7'..  percent  of 
our  population  is  currently  out  of  work, 
and  the  near  term  prospects  for  a 
substantial  decline  in  this  figure  look 
increasingly  dim  Action  taken  this 
year  by  the  House— its  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  Maybank  amendment  bv  the  over- 
whelming maiorlty  of  220  to  179— took 
advantage  of  a  rare  opportunity  to  com- 
bat this  unemployment  problem  m  a 
ccxst-effective  way  In  essence  the  Hou.se 
propasal  permits  society  to  maximize  the 
overall  benefits  of  those  dollars  that  Con- 
gre.ss  decides  should  be  sp>ent  This 
strategy  of  Increasing  the  efBclency  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures  Is 
worthy  of  our  strong  support 

The  principle  behind  the  repeal  of 
Maybank  Is  far  from  revolutionary— in 
fact,  it  was  enacted  into  law  bv  both 
houses  of  Congre.ss  m  1977  That  year. 
Congress  amended  tho  Small  Business 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  procurement  of- 
ficers to  set  aside  certain  contracts  for 
small  businesses  and  for  businesses  In 
labor  surplus  areas  I^bor  surplus  areas 
ba.sically  are  areas  of  exceptionally  high 
unemployment  Ttie  Hou.se  amendment 
simply  .seeks  to  conform  the  procure- 
ment of  nonstrategic— and  I  emphasize. 


only  nonstrategic— Item*  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  this  set-aside  strategy,  a 
strategy  presently  employed  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies — except  DOD 

Labor  surplus  areas  are  defined  bv  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  all  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  county  equivalents  with  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  50,000  where  the  un- 
employment rate  has  been  at  least  20 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average 
over  the  previous  2  years.  These  pockets 
of  unemployment  arc  not  the  special  bur- 
den of  one  region,  or  group  of  States. 
Pockets  of  unemployment  exist  every- 
where throughout  our  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  latest  figures 
published  in  May  of  this  year,  California 
has  57  labor  surplus  areas.  Arkan.sas  has 
38,  Tennessee  has  49;  and  my  own  SUte 
of  New  Jersey  has  20.  Let  me  assure  you, 
these  areas  are  not  all  burnt-out  ghettas. 
uninhabited  swamps,  or  devastated  ghost 
towns  On  the  contrary,  they  constitute 
some  of  this  country's  most  productive 
areas  of  past  years  which,  for  various 
reasons,  presently  suffer  from  excess  ca- 
pacity Through  the  repeal  of  Maybank. 
the  military  will  continue  to  procure  its 
dally  goods  and  services  from  experi- 
enced and  efficient  producers,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  persons  living  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  will  have 
new  and  productive  job  opportunities 

Further,  the  House  proposal  has  a  sec- 
ond, very  Important  advantage  The  en- 
hancement of  national  security  By  en- 
couraging a  more  diversified  manufac- 
turing base,  it  will  help  to  secure  the  Na- 
tion during  times  of  emergency  against 
procurement  delays  or  shortfalls  due  to 
insufficient  manpower  or  productive  ca- 
pacity Indeed,  this  was  the  pnmarv  pur- 
pose of  the  set-aside  policy  when  it  was 
first  articulated  by  the  Defense  Man- 
power Agency  in  1952  Its  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  unemployment  was.  at  that 
time,  regarded  as  a  positive,  but  inci- 
dental. Side  effect 

Despite  Its  manifold  benefits,  the  set- 
aside  program  was  crippled  from  the 
start  by  an  amendment  Inserted  by  Sen- 
ator Burnet  Maybank  in  the  1954  defense 
appropriations  bill  The  amendment  pro- 
hibits DOD  from  paying  higher  prices 
for  contracts  in  order  to  relieve  economic 
dislocation  GAO  s  InterpreUtion  of  this 
amendment— which  has  been  included  in 
every  subsequent  defense  aprropriations 
measure— has  prevented  DOD  from  to- 
tallv  setting  aside  any  of  its  contracts 
for  labor  surplus  areas  This  Is  because 
GAO  holds  that  restrictions  on  biddmg 
create  the  presumption  that  a  higher 
price  must  be  paid  than  would  be  paid 
without  such  restrictions  regardle.ss  of 
the  actual  result  This  Is  undeniably  an 
unfair  assumption. 

The  House  measure  seeks  to  overcome 
this  situation  in  a  balanced  and  .sensible 
way  In  the  interest  of  maximizing  the 
cost-effective  use  of  si>ending  from  the 
!>erspectue  of  the  total  Federal  budget, 
it  introduces  some  flexibility  bv  allowing 
contracts  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  when  he  determines  that 
bidders  in  labor  surplus  areas  will  be 
Plentiful  enoueh  to  insure  a  reasonable 
rince  to  the  Government  The  amend- 
ment permits  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
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to  do  this.  It  does  not  require  him  to 
so  do  Nor  does  it  teU  him  which  con- 
tracts to  set  aside,  or  how  many  con- 
tracts should  be  set  aside.  All  this  is  en- 
tirely up  to  him.  Indeed,  it  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  this  very  fiexible  pro- 
pasal should  meet  with  any  opposition.. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  House  ac- 
tion is  especially  timely  in  light  of  forth- 
coming large  increases  in  spending  im- 
portant to  our  national  defer\se.  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  has  called  for  sub- 
suntlal  increases  in  defense  spending 
over  the  next  several  years  and  many 
coUeageus  In  the  House  and  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  agree,  and  within 
sensible  limits,  I  agree.  At  the  same  time, 
President-elect  Reagan  and  several 
Members  of  this  legislative  body  have 
expressed  their  strong  desire  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  Into  balance,  something 
with  which  I  disagree  more.  But  no  one 
would  disagree  that  a  strong  defense 
pasture  and  an  antl-lnflationary  budget 
picture  are  both  worthy  goals  However, 
uken  together  undoubtedly  they  will  re- 
sult in  a  squeeze  on  necessary  social 
programs — such  as  unemployment  In- 
surance and  public  Jobs  initiatives 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  measure 
which  seeks  to  use  DOD  dollars  to  com- 
bat unemployment  where  it  Is  most 
severe  is  especially  attractive  It  will  put 
the  additional  dollars  earmarked  for  de- 
fense to  work,  not  only  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  but  for  domestic  eco- 
nomic purposes  as  well  And  with  unem- 
ployment nearlng  8  percent,  the  latter 
concern  is  no  less  pressing  than  the 
former. 

It  is  even  likely  that  this  modification 
of  Maybank  will  help  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  efforts  to  keep  spending 
down  It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
Federal  dollar  spent  on  procurement 
generates  between  $3  and  $4  of  private 
.sector  activity.  Spent  in  the  right  place, 
of  course,  this  money  in  turn  creates 
new  jobs.  And  for  every  1 -percent  de- 
cre«ise  in  unemplovment  that  might  re- 
sult, a  total  of  $20  billion  is  saved  In  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  expenses  and 
gained  in  tax  revenues.  Thus,  a  major 
advantage  to  targeting  nonstrategic  de- 
fense procurement  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment is  its  overall  positive  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget.  Reduced  costs  of  un- 
employment will  more  than  offset  any 
insignificant  additional  cost  that  might 
result  from  restricting  bids  under  the 
labor  set-aside  program 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  acted 
wisely  in  this  matter.  I  commend  our 
colleagues  there  for  their  responsible 
action  in  the  House  The  overwhelming 
majority  with  which  they  voted  to  amend 
Maybank— 220  to  179— is  an  Indication 
of  their  strong  feelings  on  this  issue. 
However,  this  Senator  believes  that  with 
the  Senate  adjournment  close  upon  us, 
our  primary  concern  must  be  to  pass 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  currently 
under  consideration. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  the  di.stm- 
?uished  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
his  distinguLshed  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Defen.se 
give  fair  and  new  consideration  to  the 
merits  of  the  House  proposals  In  confer- 
ence I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 


to  be  fairminded  and  firmly  believe  the 
House  arguments  for  repeal  to  be  per- 
suasive. I  am  sure  he  and  his  colleagues 
will  give  these  arguments  careful 
attention. 

Finally.  1  would  note,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  so-called  Maybank  amend- 
ment, which  the  committee  has  inserted 
into  the  bill  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  in  that  It  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  do  something 
which  the  Department  is  not  required 
or  authorized  by  law  to  do  otherwise.  I 
raise  this  matter  simply  to  point  out  that 
those  of  us  who  have  fought  long  and 
hard  for  this  amendment  find  ourselves 
now  in  a  position  which,  upon  parlia- 
mentary objection,  might  indeed  frame 
the  issue  in  a  new  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  comments.  1 
wish  to  reemphasize  for  the  Record  that 
if  we,  indeed,  are  serious  about  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  and  increasing 
national  defense  at  the  same  time,  the 
repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment  is  a 
commonsense  way  to  achieve  both — tar- 
geting nonstrategic  defense  dollars  into 
areas  with  very  high  unemployment, 
thereby  employing  people,  taking  them 
off  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  giving  them  a  productive 
life,  while  enhancing  our  national  se- 
curity  at   the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ■WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield, 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fundamental  question  that  has  to  be 
answered  by  our  colleagues  was  touched 
upon  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  when  he  said  that  it  would 
enable  jobs  to  be  created  and  thereby 
take  people  off  welfare  or  other  means 
of  Federal  or  State  assistance. 

However,  when  you  create  the  job  in 
one  place,  do  you  not  remove  it  from 
another  State?  Therefore,  we  are  just 
shifting  the  welfare  roll  from  New  Jer- 
sey  to   State  X. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  practice,  which 
has  been  in  place  with  respect  to  other 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  1952,  has  a  proven  impact.  It  sim- 
ply is  that  you  make  the  judgment  to 
take  contracts  from  areas  where  there 
is  a  labor  shortage,  a  shortage  of  capaci- 
ty generally,  and  move  them  to  areas  of 
surplus  capacltv  and  surplus  labor.  That 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  an  economic 
system. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  bv  moving  the  con- 
tract, you  may  solve  the  surplus  in  one 
area  and  create  a  shortage  in  the  other 
and  thereby  place  innocent  individuals 
back  on  the  assistance  rolls. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  In  the  first  place, 
th's  is  the  kind  of  judgment  an  admin- 
istrator should  make,  and  is  free  to  make 
under  this  arrangement,  and  does  make 
with  resF>ect  to  the  other  activities  of  *.he 
Federal  Government.  It  does  not  have  to 
lead  to  the  loss  of  jobs  elsewhere.  It 
should  not,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  will. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  this  is  not  a  reg'onal 
issue.  There  are  parts  of  Virginia  which 
are    overactive    and    parts    which    are 


underactive  economically.  Forty-eight 
States  of  the  Union  have  labor  surplus 
are.is  that  are  so  described  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering this  regulation. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN    I  yield. 

Mr  BRADLEY  A  list  is  available  lo 
any  Senator  about  the  number  of  labor 
surplus  areas  In  his  State  For  example, 
in  Arkansas  there  are  38;  in  Tennessee. 
49;  in  California.  57. 

So  the  argument  that,  somehow  or 
other,  this  is  a  regional  issue  in  which 
the  haves,  so-called,  are  in  conflict  with 
the  have-nots  will  not  fly. 

This  is  an  issue  that  achieves  the  dual 
national  purposes  of  increasing  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  economic  well- 
being 

For  example,  the  Senator  aissumes  that 
business  that  goes  to  Tennessee  on  the 
labor  set-aside  for  nonstrategic  proc'jre- 
ment  in  the  defense  budget  would  re- 
sult In  jobs  lost  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  I  believe  that  before  one  could 
make  that  statement,  one  would  have  to 
obtain  a  careful  analysis  about  gro'wth 
rates  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
composition  of  industry  in  those  parts  of 
the  country,  the  relative  levels  of  surplus 
or  excess  capacity  in  those  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Items  of  nonstrategic  pro- 
curement, and  determination  as  to 
whether  they  involved  industries  that 
are  labor  intensive  or  capital  intensive 

I  do  not  think  that  such  a  charge  can 
be  made  in  a  very  offhanded  manner  if 
we  are  really  interested  in  understanding 
what  this  issue  is  about 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
because  his  candidate  for  President  had 
the  wit  to  see  this  was  the  way  to  cre- 
atively use  Federal  purposes  and  Federal 
activities,  and  ours  over  here  have  beer. 
stand  n?  around  saying.  "For  25  yean^ 
we  said  we  will  not  do  it  this  way;  there- 
fore, we  can  never  do  it  this  way  ' 

Ani  that  is  th3  mark  of  a  party  des- 
tined for  defeat  when  it  cannot  change 
Its  ways 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia whose  Presidential  candidate,  the 
President-elect,  said  we  can  change  our 
ways. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes:  but  he  did  thai 
in  the  lipht  of  a  necessity  to  restore  this 
Nation  to  a  margin  of  safety  with  respect 
to  defense,  and  I  am  perhaps  being  pre- 
sumptiTus.  b.;t  I  have  no  proof  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  in  mind  that  this 
body  would  come  now  to  repeal  th'.s  law 
which  has  been  m  effect  for  so  many 
vears. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  this  does  not  in- 
struct the  President  to  do  anything  This 
simply  enables  the  President  to  do  what 
the  defense  requirements  of  the  Nation 
direct  him  to  do 

Congress  for  25  years  has  been  saying 
to  the  President.  "You  may  not  carry  out 
your  direct'ves  ''  This  simply  gives  him 
the  authority  to  make  that  executive 
choice. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  I  know- 
wishes  to  speak  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
ExoN'  The  Senator  irom  Michigan  is 
recoKni/ed 

Mr  LEVIN  Mr  Presiilrnt  I  thank  the 
Chair  ill  d  tny  fri  nd  from  New  York 
Before  I  proceed  with  my  remarks  I  also 
wish  to  rommrnt  I'li  the  quest. on  of  my 
friend   from  VirKUua 

Again,  this  Is  simply  a  way  of  aulhor- 
izin«  the  Defen-sp  Department,  not 
commanding  it  or  reqiiir'iiK  it  to  do  any- 
thing. It  would  authorize  them  to  do 
something  whuh  everv  other  department 
of  this  Government  has  done  with  treat 
success  I  l-ave  not  heard  anyone  suc- 
gest  we  repeal  the  rxlstinu  law  whl'h 
provides  for  the  set -asides  in  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovernm-nt  lh;it  has  worked 
so  well  I  dout)t  VI  ry  much  my  friend 
from  VirK'nia  uould  .'Unuest  that  we  re- 
peal existlrg  law  whTf  it  works  so  well 
with  all  the  other  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment 

Finally,  In  term.s  of  an  economic  base 
to  support  our  military  needs  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  far  bett  r  off  to  allow  the 
Defense  Department  to  keep  an  economic 
base  humming  throughout  the  country, 
rather  than  have  the  pattern  which  we 
now  have,  which  is  surplus  in  some  places 
and  shortage  In  other  places  This  could 
be  a  real  contribution  to  add  streii>:th 
for  our  miUtarv   base 

Mr  President,  the  decision  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  to  retain  this 
amendment  Is  particularlv  unwise  in 
these  economic  hard  times  and  the  high 
unemployment  which  exists  In  this 
country 

The  Maybank  amendment  exempts 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  jro- 
rurinK  Its  nonstrate^ic  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  accordmce  with  Federal  defense 
manpower  policy  4 A  This  policy,  known 
as  DMP-4A.  encovirages  the  Government 
to  target  its  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  to  private  businesses  in  high- 
unemployment  cities  and  counties, 
known  as  labor  surplus  areas  The  Mav- 
bank  amendment  allows  DOD  to  cir- 
cumvent this  nitlonal  procurement  pol- 
icy In  spending  $15  to  $20  billion  an- 
nually  for  nonstrateglc  goods 

I  emphasize  as  did  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  the  "nonstrateglc  '  nature 
of  the.se  goods  We  are  not  talking  about 
tanks  and  guns  and  planes  and  .ships. 
We  are  talklnt;  about  paper  clips  and 
pencils  and  envelopes  Repeal  of  the 
Mavbank  amendment  will  not  hurt  our 
national  defense 

The  House  this  vear  has  voted  to  re- 
i;eal  the  Maybank  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  view  on  this  mat- 
ter prevails  in  conference  The  Maybank 
amendment,  in  my  opinion  should  be 
eliminated  once  and  for  all  from  the 
defense   anproplration   bill 

Repealing  Maybank  would  have  a  net 
positive  effect  on  the  Federal  budget 
Supporters  of  the  Mivbank  amendment 
have  for  years  art:ued  that  giving  pref- 
erence to  firms  In  labor  surplus  areas 
would  inefease  procurement  costs  for 
IX)D  and  thus  waste  scarce  defense 
dollars 

But  a  recent  study  by  the  Federal 
Preoaredness  Agencv  estimated  th-it  the 
increase  in  costs  would  only  be  about 
1    percent     And    another    estimate    puts 


the  likely  increase  at  two-thirds  of  1 
l)ercent  Tins  is  a  very  small  figure  As 
an  example,  if  DOD  set  aside  $1  billion 
out  of  the  $15  to  $20  billion  it  spends 
on  nonstrateglc  goods  for  firms  in 
labor  surplus  areas  and  it  (alls  far 
short  of  this  goal  today — the  increa.se 
in  costs  would  be  minimal  And  accord- 
ing to  a  projection  by  the  Decision 
Sciences  Corp ,  this  .small  investment 
would  dlrectlv  and  indirectly  create  up 
to  30.000  jobs 

It  has  been  noted  that  for  every  un- 
employed person  who  finds  a  job.  the 
Government  saves  $16  non  MultiiJliod  by 
30.000  jobs,  this  would  mean  a  savmgs 
to  tlie  Federal  Government  of  $480  000.- 
000 — far  offsetting  the  innumal  cost  In- 
crease due  to  repeal  of  Ma\bank  Few 
P'ederal  employment  programs  can 
match  this  performance  in  creating  .lobs 
strengthenting  the  private  sector  and 
improving  our  budget  situation 

Thes?  numbers  demonstrate  that  the 
sup|K)rters  of  the  Mavbank  amendment 
:ire  cmplovlng  a  false  economy  m  mak- 
ing their  argument  Rei>ealinK  Maybank 
would  generate  jobs  for  revenues 
Retalnlnir  Maybank  Is  simply  poor 
economics 

It  has  al.so  been  argued  that  repealing 
Maybank  would  harm  small  busnesses 
and  restrict  competition  when  in  fact 
the  opposite  is  true  Small  businesses  are 
concentrated  in  labor  surplus  areas,  and 
are  protected  hv  the  Small  Business  Act 
which  gives  highest  priority  In  awarding 
contracts  to  small  businesses  whether  or 
not  they  are  located  in  labor  surplus 
areas 

Competition,  moreover,  would  not  be 
restricted  in  labor  surplus  area;  Firms 
in  such  regions  would  only  be  given  pref- 
erence if  their  bds  produced  a  reason- 
able price  for  the  goods  and  services 
being  purchased,  thus  retaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  competitive  environment 

Repealing  Maybank  It  has  been 
artrued.  would  hurt  national  .security 
This  is  not  the  case  Having  DOD  pro- 
cure lis  nonstrateglc  goods  and  services 
in  accordance  with  DMP  4A  would 
strengthen  our  national  security  by  pre- 
serving needed  productive  facilities  as 
well  as  critical  managemetU  and  em- 
ployee skills  It  would  better  utilize  our 
Nations  economic  potential,  and  help  in- 
sure more  timely  delivery  of  goods  and 
services  In  short.  It  would  accelerate  the 
strengthening  of  our  military  forces  and 
improve  our  ability  to  mobilize  the  Na- 
tion s  economK'  base  in  time  of  need  I 
cannot  think  of  more  importur.t  national 
security  objectives,  and  they  would  be 
;^ell  served  if  Maybank  were  repealed  It 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  DMP-4A 
was  originally  instituted  a.s  a  national 
security  measure  to  aid  our  effort  in  the 
Korean  war  I  find  it  Ironic  that  this 
policy,  which  served  us  so  admirably  in 
a  time  of  international  conflict  is  seen 
todav  bv  the  supporters  of  the  Mavbank 
amendment  as  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional security 

SupiKirters  of  tiie  Maybank  amend- 
ment have  argued  that  this  is  a  regional 
issue,  and  that  repealing  it  would  dis- 
proportionately help  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Again,  this  is  Incorrect  The 
900-odd  labor  surplus  areas  designated 


bv  the  Department  of  Labor  are  m  fact 
s[)read  fairly  evenly  across  the  country. 
Forty-eight  of  the  fifty  States  have  labor 
surplus  areas  and  55  percent  of  them  — 
or  more  than  half  the  total— are  located 
in  the  South  and  West  Thus,  if  Maybank 
\vcre  repealed  no  one  region  would  ben- 
efit or  sufTer  disproportionately,  and  any 
argument  to  the  contrary  would  involve 
a  denial  of  the  facts. 

Unemployment  today  Is  a  nationwide 
phenomenon,  and  repealing  Maybank 
would  enable  the  Federal  Goveniment  to 
employ  a  highly  effective  macroeconomic 
tool  to  treat  this  problem  on  a  fair  and 
nationwide  basis  The  1980s  will  be  years 
of  austere  budgets,  and  direct  spending 
on  employment  mamtainance  programs 
will  be  limited  In  this  context,  it  is  par- 
ticularly incumbent  uixin  us  to  employ 
DMP  4A  u>  the  lullest  possible  extent. 
Ih'-  Department  of  Defense  accounts  for 
between  two- thirds  and  three-quarters 
of  all  Federal  Government  prcKure- 
menti  To  have  the  Department  exempt 
from  the  [Kjlicy  is  to  cripple  it  when  it 
IS  needed  most  All  regions  would  t>enefit 
if   their  unemployment  was  reduced 

Every  other  agencv  of  the  Federal 
Government  uses  DMP-4A  as  a  procure- 
ment guidehne  The  policy  has  been  well 
tested  and  rei>ealing  Maybank  would 
bring  DOD  back  into  line  with  all  lite 
other  agencies  and  thus  make  it  a  stand- 
ard procurement  practice  for  the  Gov- 
ernment 

These  arguments  are  familiar  to  most 
of  us  and  the  Senate  has  at  times  recog- 
nized their  sensibility  On  three  occasions 
111  the  past  7  years  this  body  has  voted 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment and  the  Congre.ss  as  a  whole  en- 
dorsed the  labor  surplus  .set -aside  pro- 
gram embodied  in  DMP-4A  in  Its  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Act  of  Au- 
gust  1977 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  supfxirt  the 
House  artio.n  to  repeal  the  Maybank 
amendment  from  this  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  House  view  in  conference 

I  do  have  one  final  closing  comment 

We  clearly  need  more  Information  In 
this  area  particularly  if  the  House  posi- 
tion Is  not  going  to  prevail  in  conference 
Tho.se  of  us  who  have  spoken  and  per- 
haps other  Members  of  the  S^enate  hope 
that  the  House  position  will  prevail  But 
in  the  event  that  the  House  position  does 
not  prevail  and  we  continue  to  keep  the 
Maybank  amendment  In  place,  I  am  won- 
rierin«  whether  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  mv 
friend  from  Mississippi  is  willing  to  re- 
quest that  either  the  GAO  or  the  OfTlce 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  in  OMB 
make  a  study  on  the  effects  of  the  May- 
bank  repealing  If  we  were  to  repeal 
Maybank  on  cost  Impacts  on  unemploy- 
ment Impacts,  geographical  Impacts  na- 
tional security  Impacts  defen.se-lndus- 
trial  im;)acts  and  competition 

Will  my  chairman  of  mv  own  Armed 
Services  Committee  consider  making 
that  request  In  the  event  that  the  House 
position  repealing  Maybank  did  not  pre- 
vail in  conference' 

Mr  STENNTS  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
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Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  let  me 
make  these  few  preliminary  remarks 

These  Senators  make  their  points  well. 
There  is  a  problem  here  We  know  that 
I  am  impressed  with  some  of  the  points 
ihey  make 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  full 
solution  to  this  matter.  But  I  do  think 
that  it  is  a  legislative  matter.  It  is  our 
responsibility. 

Wc  appropriate  these  large  sums  of 
money  and  we  can  get  the  facts  from 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  but 
It  IS  our  responsibility  to  act  on  it,  as  I 
see  It  That  is  a  firm  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment with  me. 

But  we  have  an  unfortunate  situation 
here  that  there  have  been  no  in-depth 
hearings  on  this  matter  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  Our  Committee  on  Armed 
Sc  r  V 1 c  PS 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  There  has  indeed 
been  no  in-depth  hearln'^s  There  have 
been  no  hearings,  although  year  after 
year  those  of  us  from  the  Industrial 
States  of  the  North,  which  pay  the  taxes 
in  this  country  and  have  had  the  least 
return  on  these  investments,  have  asked 
for  consideration  Wc  have  never  re- 
ceived it 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor  and  we  are  speaking  on 
his  time,  but  I  declare  I  never  have  had 
a  request  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  12  years  to  go  in- 
to this  matter  in  deph  I  checked  this 
moniing  with  our  staff  director  who  has 
been  with  us  for  a  good  number  of  years, 
and  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  request 
or  correspondence  to  that  effect. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
I  were  here  when  this  amendment  was 
originally  passed,  and  if  I  may  mention 
this  matter  has  worked  along  with  fair- 
ness In  the  last  year  40  percent  of  this 
vast  sum  of  money  has  gone  to  these 
areas  with  the  high  unemployment  That 
is  one  way  to  expre.ss  it. 

That  IS  in  the  small  States,  the  rural 
States  the  larger  States,  and  including 
one  of  the  finest  and  one  of  the  best,  the 
State  of  New  York  So  on  an  average  by 
just  cutting  them  loose  under  that  old 
.American  pnnclple  of  competitive  bid- 
ding and  making  the  dollar  go  as  far  as 
you  can.  they  have  come  up  here  with  a 
plan  that  is  working  to  that  extent.  As 
I  say  these  unemployment  areas  have 
gotten  40  percent  We  have  the  figures 
here  We  developed  this  over  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  matter  coming  up. 

Wc  did  not  have  a  chance  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  all  of  it  So  I  think  it  is  very 
difficult,  with  no  definite  hearings  before 
us.  to  know  just  where  the  facts  are 
With  Senators  having  other  duties,  if  I 
may  illu.strate.  I  just  walked  downstairs, 
walked  into  a  committee  and  helped  to 
make  a  quorum  in  a  subcommittee  on 
which  I  sit.  and  then  came  up  here  to 
participate  in  debate,  which  is  to  illus- 
trate how  we  are  torn  apart  here  time- 
wise. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  these  in- 
depth  hearings  and  then  knowledgeable 


people  put  the  rod  and  the  rule  to  the 
facts  and  help  us  to  formulate  a  plan 
that  IS  fair.  I  would  support  anythmg 
that  appears  to  be  fairer  than  this  one 
That  IS  the  way  I  see  it. 

But  this  IS  the  old  competitive  system 
Now,  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates if  we  repeal  this  amendment,  that 
has  gone  on  more  or  less  from  year  to 
year,  we  will  increase  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent the  cost  of  the  products  they  are 
buying,  which  means  they  will  just  get 
the  same  goods  for  5  to  10  percent  more 
money  or  that  the  money  will  go  to  pur- 
chase less  by  5  or  10  percent.  So  I  cer- 
tainly am  willing  to  look  into  it. 

I  admire  the  Senators  for  going  into 
It.  1  know  how  they  feel  about  it  Mis- 
sissippi, as  far  as  I  can  tell,  does  not 
fare  one  way  or  the  other  plus  or  minus 
under  the  rule.  But  I  do  know  this,  if  we 
change  the  rule  to  make  the  Department 
of  Defense  go  to  these  other  areas,  and 
to  taking  contracts  away  from  County  X 
and  putting  it  over  there  in  County  B, 
then  they  are  going  to  be  after  me.  the 
people  are  going  to  be  after  their  Con- 
gressmen and  both  of  their  Senators,  and 
they  will  be  up  here,  and  there  is  little 
I  can  do  about  it  as  those  facts  develop 

I  do  not  know,  there  may  be  a  rule  that 
IS  better  than  this,  but  my  point  is  that 
an  in-depth  hearing  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  committee  members  who  are 
sworn  to  follow  their  duties,  and  with 
competent  staff  members  to  advise  them, 
can  change  the  rule  if  it  needs  changing, 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  we  can  go  that 
way. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants  to  speak 

Mr  BIDEN  I  will  only  take  several 
minutes.  I  think  you  are  em  nently  fair, 
and  the  point  you  make,  which  is  emi- 
nently fair  I  will  go  along  with 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  relatively 
short  memories  around  here  Throughout 
the  period,  as  long  as  we  have  had  a 
defen.se  establishment  in  this  country, 
the  defense  establishment  m  this  coun- 
try has  been  used  in  ways  to  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  not  merely  in  terms  of 
providing  for  the  defense  of  the  collec- 
tive number  of  States,  but  also  because 
we  all  pay  part  of  the  price  to  spread 
around  in  an  equitable  way  the  fruits  of 
the  spending 

I  would  think  it  would  not  take  much, 
especially  for  a  man  of  the  chairman's 
stand  ng  and  tenure  in  this  body,  to  know 
that  back  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
and  forties  there  was  a  little  bit  of  money 
spent  in  the  South,  and  part  of  the  rea- 
son was  not  just  because  the  climate  was 
better,  not  just  because  you  all  had  bet- 
ter people  who  could  learn  how  to  use  the 
equipment,  but  also  because  there  was 
a  need,  there  was  a  social  need. 

So  I  would  just  respectfully  suggest 
that  even  if  it  cost  more  monev.  even  if  it 
cost  more  money,  which  I  would  dispute, 
but  even  if  it  cost  more  monev,  as  long 
as  It  does  not  diminish  the  physical  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  of  America  we 
should  use  every  tool  available  to  us  to 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
wealth  in  a  broad  sense. 


There  are  major  transitions  going  on 
in  this  country.  There  are  major  things 
worKing  against  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  whether  they  be  industries  that 
are  be.ng  taken  abroad  or  cold  winters 
that  are  making  it  more  difficult  to  sus- 
ta,n  a  plant  because  of  the  cost  of  energy, 
tnere  are  social  problems  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  should 
look  to  those  areas,  some  of  which  in  the 
past  have  been  willing  to  look  to  areas 
that  are  now  the  recipients,  and  say,  "Let 
us  do  It  fairly." 

Lastly,  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  I  understand 
the  effort  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  it  would  not  be  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  move 
a  contract,  a  procurement  contract,  into 
an  area  of  high  unemployment  if  it 
would  by  doing  so  create  unemployment 
m  the  area  from  which  the  contract 
came. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  are  all  in  this 
together,  we  are  all  m  this  as  a  Nation 
together,  and  like  it  or  not.  Virginia  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  problems  of 
New  York  just  as  New  York  was  faced 
with  the  problems  of  Mississippi  for  the 
first  150  years  of  this  country's  existence 
I  think  It  just  makes  good  sense,  and  it 
IS  equitable. 

Mr  President,  if  you  are  correct  that 
40  percent  is  already  being  spent  in  this 
area,  then  there  is  not  a  whole  reason 
to  keep  the  Maybank  provision  anyway 
It  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  have 
u  m  there  If  you  are  already  doing  it 
then  why  is  there  a  need  to  have  It 
there'  I  mean,  why?  Is  it  reallv  to  save 
us  money  or  is  it  to  do  what  the  chair- 
man so  accurately  portrays,  and  that  is 
if.  in  fact,  things  are  moving  the  folks 
from  one  part  of  the  country  will  come 
up  here  talking  to  you.  As  they  say  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  State  Mr  Presi- 
dent, they  are  already  talking  to  me.  they 
have  already  come  up 

W'e  are  not  standing  on  the  floor  be- 
cause we  enjoy  being  here  on  Friday 
afternoon  but  because  they  have  already 
spoken  to  us  They  would  also  like  me 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  have  your 
people  speak  to  you  the  way  they  are 
speaking  to  us 

You  know,  if  we  just  spread  the 
wealth  a  little  bit.  which  can  solve  the 
problems  of  this  country — if  we  do  not 
spread  the  wealth  of  what  is  Govern- 
ment monev,  taxpavers'  monev.  then  I 
think  we  are  foing  to  have  to  be  soend- 
ing  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  different 
ways  and  cause  real  divisions  In  this 
country  that  are  unne'essarv.  not  use- 
ful, that  are  counterproductive  and  could 
be  avoided 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  spoken  brilliantly.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  one  further  ques- 
tion: I  would  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
agree  '.hat  we  are  entering  a  per'od  of 
ever-increasmg  expenditures  on  military 
matters  and  that  this  is  going  to  cause 
strains,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  observed  and  if  we  are  goln?  to 
maTt-^'n  a  nationpl  unity  and  a  national 
maiority  for  such  increases  ought  there 
not  be  some  consideration  given  to  eas- 
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Ing  the  pain  that  comes  as  a  conaequence 
of  loss  of  revenues  for  other  social 
programs? 

Mr.  BIDEN  I  think  absolutely  the 
Senator  Is  correct  Let  us  face  it.  gentle- 
men, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  although 
everyone  is  in  support  of  increased  de- 
fense expenditures,  as  we  really  increase 
them  in  a  big  way,  and  as  we  pay  the 
price  that  we  must  pay  of  cutting  pro- 
grams In  other  areas  to  maintain  our 
national  defense,  you  will  simply  find  the 
consensus  evaporating  if.  in  fact,  vou  do 
not  have  all  people  in  this  country  having 
an  equal  shot  at  benefiting  from  it 

Do  not  double  It  in  certain  areas  of  this 
country,  not  give  them  a  shot  at  gettinK 
to  the  trough  of  the  contracUs  which  are 
needed  and.  at  the  same  time,  lake  away 
from  them,  because  you  have  to  spend 
more  money,  those  programs  or  expendi- 
tures that  had  been  going  to  them  m  the 
first  place 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  this  has  the  advantage  of 
doing  what  I  have  often  ob.served  done 
here  in  the  8  years  I  have  been  a  United 
States  Senator,  whether  it  i,s  for  a  jobs 
program  or  a  htghwav  program  One  way 
to  get  the  people  In  Delaware  to  vote  to 
build  a  new  highway  through  Iowa  is  to 
make  sure  that  there  i.s  a  bridge  built  m 
Delaware  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  One 
way  to  get  the  folks  m  Iowa  to  pav  for 
us  to  dredge  our  harbor  in  Delaware  is 
to  Rive  the  folks  in  Iowa  a  little  bit  more 
money  for  corn  I  mean  that  is  what  it  is 
all  about,  is  it  nof  That  is  why  we  are 
here 

Folk.s.  in  case  you  have  not  noticed  it 
we  are  in  fairly  big  trouble  In  this  coun- 
try. There  are  major  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  my  colleague  says 
he  Is  not  parochial,  he  Is  a  little  more 
delicate  about  It  than  I  am.  I  am  not  as 
delicate  about  it  as  he  is.  but  there  are 
overtones  there  are  major  shifts  and 
transitions  As  BufTalo  moves  to  Phoenix 
there  is  going  to  be  some  dislocation  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  ameliorate  the 
dislocation  while,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  national  security  and.  at  the 
same  time,  overall  not  diminishing  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  in  thi.s  roun» 
try  for  the  general  good 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BIDEN  Surely  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  floor 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  yield. 

Mr  WARNER  I  noticed  the  Senator 
from  New  York  nodding  as  our  colloguy 
goes  forward  I  gather  there  is  a  real 
consensus  among  this  group  that  in  es- 
sence, what  you  are  saying  Is  this  Is  a 
program  bv  which  to  redistribute  the 
wealth  May  I  sugsest  a  program  of  that 
magnitude  would  require  the  benefit  of 
the  judgment  of  all  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  after  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion 

Will  the  Senator  consider  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  offer  to  .schedule  a 
h°armg  very  earlv  on  in  the  forthcom- 
ing calendar  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee^and.  mmd  vou,  that  is 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
we  are  not  putting  it  into  the  Appropria- 
tions— .such  that  we  can  hear  the  Sena- 


tors  argument  and  thase  arguments  of 
others  about  the  program  to  redistribute 
the  wealth? 

Mr.  BIDEN  Mr  President.  I  would 
yield  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
here  on  the  floor  But,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  would  say  no,  if  we  could 
win  It:  yes,  if  we  cannot.  And  since  I  do 
not  think  we  can.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  agree  with  that 

Mr    BRADLEY   addressed   the   Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  speak- 
ing as  one  of  the  Senators,  if  I  could  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
welcome  a  hearing. 

However,  given  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hearing  will  provide  a  fair  and 
op)en  investigation  of  the  issue  Nonethe- 
less, I  think  that  the  Senator  would 
agree,  as  well,  that,  as  many  differing 
views  as  one  can  obtain  on  an  is.sue  of 
such  a  controversial  nature,  should  be 
obtained  to  assure  that  the  Senate  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  make  a  truly  bal- 
anced judgment 

I  think  that  consideration  is  behind 
the  request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that,  m  addition  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  holding  a  hearing, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  request  the  OSA,  GAO 
or  OMB  to  do  a  study  of  the  Maybank 
problem  along  all  of  the  areas  that  he 
enumerated  in  his  request,  .so  that  we 
could  have,  the  next  time  this  issue 
comes  up  on  the  floor  the  material  de- 
veloped by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  material  developed  by  one  of 
the.se  agencies  We  would  not  have  to 
make  charges  or  countercharges  or  use 
one  .set  of  numbers  or  another  .set  of 
numbers,  but  we  would  actually  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  m  the  national 
security  and  economic  interest 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I 
think  we  have  kept  the  Senate  long 
enough  on  this  matter  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  granousne.ss  in  this 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
unfailing  courte.sy 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■sent  that  a  fact  sheet  on  the  matter  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

F*r-r    Shett    on    Ripeal    or    Maybank 
Amendment 

1  Since  1952.  the  Federal  Government  has 
followed  "labor  surplus  set-  aside  '  procedures 
for  selected  procurement  contracts  These 
target  the  purchsses  '^f  good.'i  and  services  In 
areas  of  hl^h  unennplovme nt  where  appropri- 
ate and  practicable  The  only  exception  to 
this  practice — Known  as  Defense  Manpower 
l\il[cy  4B— is  the  Department  of  Defense. 
whicii  has  been  exempted  under  the  Maybank 
Amendment 

2  On  .September  16.  1980  In  voting  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  bill  the  House  repealed 
the  Maybank  Amendment  by  a  vote  of  220- 
179  The  majority  for  repeal  represent  both 
parties  and  all  re«ton^  of  the  countrv 

3  No  one  region  would  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  or  reap  a  dl.spro- 
portionate  share  of  the  benefits  if  the  .\Iav- 
bank  amendment  were  modified  These  fig- 
ures on  labor-surplus  areas  make  this  point 
clear: 


Roughly  one-quarter  of  the  Nation  s  cities 
and  counties  are  designated  by  the  Labor 
Department  as  labor-surplus  areas  uhat  is 
they  are  entitled  to  participate  in  set-asldea  i ' 

I^)riy-elght  of  the  f^fty  states  contain  such 
areas 

Of  the  1069  labor-surplus  areas,  5fl9— or  55 
percent— are  located  in  the  South  and  V^est 
I  lie  remaining  45  percent  are  in  the  North- 
ea.st  and  Midwest 

4  Repeal  of  Maybank  would  not  bring  the 
procurement  of  strategic  or  highly  technical 
Items  into  the  labor  set-aside  program 
Rather,  repeal  of  Maybank  would  affect  pro- 
curement by  the  Defense  Loglatlca  Agency, 
which  buys  the  common  Items  used  by  ail 
the  services  of  the  military    These  Include 

Ba^;v  and  sacks  bolts,  bottles,  and  Jar.s 
floor  polishers,  vacuum  cleaners,  office  furni- 
ture and  supplies,  and  other  similar  gocKia 

5  Of  Defense  Logistics  Agencv  procure- 
ment awards  In  1979  lesa  than  II  9  billion 
out  of  a  total  of  17  8  billion  went  to  labor- 
surplus  areas  This  Is  less  than  24  percent 
Interim  figures  for  1980  suggest  that  this 
percentage  Is  dropping  as  of  Julv  31.  laou, 
oniv  19  9  percent  of  DLA  awards  had  gone  to 
L.SAS 

6  The  arguments  In  favor  of  repea:  arf 
t  hese 

Ec)ultv  11  would  create  uniformity  in  pro- 
curement by  all  V  S   government  agencies 

Efflciency  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
finds  that  every  1  percent  m  rise  in  unem- 
ployment costs  the  Federal  Government  t'M 
billion 

Nationwide  participation  In  Defense  a 
coalition  for  a  stronger  defense  will  be  more 
powerful  If  no  regum  feels  that  it  loses 
through  such  spending 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  will 
conclude  with  one  simple  ob,servation  I 
hope  the  chairman  will  be  able  to  listen 

Hearings  would  be  interesting  But  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
BrookljTi.  Congressman  Addabbo  has 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  repeal  this 
anachronistic  inhibition  on  the  Presi- 
dents rights 

Now.  we  have  two  choices  We  can  go 
to  conference  and  accept  the  judgment 
of  a  Democratic -controlled  House  to 
adopt  for  the  first  time  Harry  S  Tru- 
man s  directive  Or  we  can  simply  wait 
and  next  year  the  Republicans  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  body  and  a  Republican 
President  will  be  in  the  White  Hou.se  and 
he  will  do  what  he  has  pledged  to  do  I 
believe  that  man,  Ronald  Reagan  He 
has  pledged  to  do  this  So  let  the  Re- 
publicans do  It  and  let  the  working  peo- 
ple of  our  cities  remember  who  did  it  for 
them  and  he  will  be  in  the  majority  for 
10  more  years  than  the  long  enough  time 
you  are  going  to  be  In  the  majority  over 
there  as  it  is 

Must  ue  be  out  of  power  into  the  21st 
century  "I  I  plead  with  our  chairman — 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Democratic 
House,  or  else  the  reform  will  be  made 
by  those  gentlemen  over  there  They  will 
take  the  credit  and  they  will  deserve  the 
credit  and  we  will  be  out  of  ofiBce,  God 
knows  how  many  more  years.  In  the  con- 
sequence 

We  have  talked  ourselves  blue  in  the 
face  to  our  own  people  over  here  We  got 
nowhere  The  Republicans  are  now  com- 
ing m  They  are  going  to  be  governing 
soon 

One  conference  I  sav  to  the  chairman, 
would  save  the  reputation  of  this  party 
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as  caring  about  blue  collar  workers.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  of  the  conferees 
can  see  their  way  free  to  do  it. 

If  they  cannot,  I  will  understand  that, 
because  there  are  Issues  of  principle. 
Where  issues  of  principle  are  Involved,  it 
IS  With  good  reason  that  the  chairman  is 
the  most  respected  chairman  in  this 
Chamber 

Mr   President,  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr   WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia, 

Mr,  WARNER,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
obligated  at  this  point  to  ask  that  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Mr  Stennis,  together  with 
statistical  data,  and  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  chairman  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMITTTE  ON  ARMM  SEHVICES, 

Washington,  DC,  November  20.  19i0 

DiA«  CoLLtAGUE  This  IE  to  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Committee  amendment  of  the  FY 
1981  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
bill  which  would  continue  the  past  practice 
of  insuring  competitiveness  and  cost  savings 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
oJ  supplies  and  equipment  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  repealed  a  provision. 
popularly  known  as  the  Maybank  Amend- 
ment, which  his  been  Included  In  every  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  since  FY  1954  The 
Maybank  Amendment,  which  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  again  this  year, 
has  helped  Insure  open  competition  for  De- 
fense contracts  leased  on  the  lowest  cost. 

Repeal  of  Maybank  would  reduce  competi- 
tion lor  Defense  purchases  because  firms  lo- 
cated in  the  74  percent  of  the  country  that 
Is  not  designated  as  labor  surplus  areas  would 
be  banned  from  bidding  on  contracts  set 
a&lde  for  the  other  areas  Defense  contracting 
officials  at  all  levels  would  be  the  target  of 
Intense  political  pressure  to  set  aside  con- 
tracts solely  for  these  special  areas  Accord- 
ing to  DOD.  the  resultant  reduction  in  com- 
petition could  increase  the  cost  of  Defense 
purchases  by  II  5  to  12  0  billion  in  FY  1981. 
further  reducing  the  material  and  equip- 
ment we  get  for  our  Defense  dollars 

The  fact  Is  that  in  the  first  9  months  of 
fiscal  year  1980  Defense  placed  40  percent  of 
Its  billions  of  contract  dollars  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  About  50  percent  of  all  the  labor 
surplus  areas  are  In  the  13  states  which  al- 
ready get  the  largest  amounts  of  DOD  con- 
tracts (over  11  billion  each)  Many  of  the 
labor  surplus  areas  are  rural,  nonlndustrlal 
areas  The  attached  state-by-state  analysis 
shows  that  119  billion  went  to  labor  surplus 
areas  in  just  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal 
year  1980  It  Is  a  mistaken  fact  to  charge 
that  this  Is  somehow  unfair. 

Billions  more  Defense  dollars  go  to  non- 
labor  surplus  areas  In  all  60  states  These 
awards  In  each  State  would  be  Jeopardized 
If  Maybank  were  reoealed  Repeal  of  Maybank 
would  affect  the  Quality  of  procurement  and 
deny  the  rights  of  firms  In  every  state  to  bid 
on  these  contracts 

The  attached  letter  from  Undersecretary 
Perry  reflects  the  Department  of  Defense's 
strong  opposition  to  repeal  of  Maybank  The 
provision  la  essential  to  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  u.se  of  Defense  dollars,  I 
urge  that  you  support  the  recommendation 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  May- 


bank   be   retained   in   the  FY   1981   Defense 
Appropriation    Act. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman.  Defense  Appropriations 

Subcommittee. 

DEPAkTMENT      OF      DtriNSE      PRIME      CONTKACT 

AwAKos  BT   State— First  Three  Quarters 
OF  Fiscal  Year  1980 

ALABAMA 

40  Labor  Surplus  Areas 1352,811,000 

33  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.         174,  342,  000 


State   Total - 


27  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

2  Non-Lat>or  Surplus  Areas. 


State  Total. 


8  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

11  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas. 


State    Total 

ARKANSAS 

38  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

42  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas. 


527,  153,000 

85,  614,  000 
102.  153,000 

187,767,000 

29  586,  000 

4«7.  377,000 

518,963.  000 

32,  422,000 

90.513,  000 


State  Total 122.935,000 

CALirORNIA 

58  Labor  Surplus  Areas. 6,037.778,000 

69  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas  4,  105.  169.  000 


State  Total 10.  142,  947,  000 

COLORADO 

14  Labor  Surplus  Areas 1,330.000 

52  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.  342,  685.000 


343.916.  OOO 


State    Total 

CONNECTICUT 

16  Labor  Surplus  Areas 34,  605,  000 

120Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.     1.  960.  785.  000 


State    Total. 


DELAWARE 

3  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

1  Non-Labor  Surplus  Area  — 


1,995,290  000 

37,232,000 
106,320,000 


State  Total... 142,  552  000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1  Labor  Surplus  Area 468,252,000 

FLORIDA 

26  Labor  Surpl us  Areas 

53  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas. 

State    Total 

CEORCIA 

10  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

154  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State    Total 


667,  100,000 
941,  820, 000 

1.  608.920.000 

66,016,  000 
526   993,  000 

692,015,000 

HAWAII 

1   Labor    Surplus    Area 2,627,000 

3  Non-Labor    Surplus    Areas         247.679,000 


IKSIANA 

38  Labor   Surplus    Areas 

64  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State    Total 


State  total. 


250.  106.  000 


13   LatJor  Surplus  Areas 

32  Non-Labor  Surplus   Areas 

State    Total -. 


ILLINOIS 


42  Labor    Surplus    Areas — . 
82  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

state    Total 


2  256,0"0 
17   675,000 

19  831   000 

231,  501,000 
500,  031,000 


731.  532.  000 


IOWA 

2  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

104  Non-LAbor  Surplus  Are^s 

St*te    Tot*l 


KANSAS 

0  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

109  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State    Total 

KENTUCKY 

41   Labor    Surplus    Areas 

81   Non-Latx>r  Surplus  Areas 


30759 


26  040  000 
940  446,  OOO 

Me,  485,000 

6««,  000 
196,884  000 

197,250,000 


642   102  OOO 
643,  102.000 

31.063.000 

170.837.000 


State    Total. 


LOUISIANA 

33  Labor    Surplus    Areas 

37  Non-ILJLbor  Surplus  Areas 

State    Total 

MAIKC 

5  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

12  Non -Labor   Surplus   Areas 

Slate    Total 

MARYLAND 

11   Labor    Surplus    Areas 

13  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 


201.900  OOO 

174  242,000 
377  388.  000 

551,  630,  000 

5.  872   000 
359   963    000 

365,  835   000 

498   679,  OOO 
757,  30: ,  000 


State    Total 1  255  980  000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

82  Labor    Surplus    Areas 713  309  OOO 

201  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areai      2  136   523,000 


State  Total. 2  849,832,000 

MICHIGAN 

99  Labor  Surplus  Areas 11,  163,  789  000 

11   Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas  38  805  000 


State   Total... 1,192.604  000 

MINNESOTA 

9  Labor  Surplus  Areas. 


83  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 
State   Total 

MISSISSIPPI 

36   Labor   Surplus   Areas 

47  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

Bute   Total .- 

MISSOURI 

15  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

:06  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State   Total 

MONTANA 

13  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

45  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State  Total. -- 

NXBRASKA 

1  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

94  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 

State  Total — 

irrvADA 

2  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

17  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 


80.000 
684.  168  000 


684,  248,  000 

417.311.000 
166. 231    000 


682   642  000 

1  924  705  000 
146,  803  000 

2.  071,  508  000 

8.  079,  000 
25,  392.000 

28.  407.  000 


74. 511,000 

74,  5:1.000 

29,000 
32  648  000 


State  Total 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

0  Labor  Surplus  Areas 

12  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas 


32  677.000 


161,  608,000 


State   Total. 


151    508  000 
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Ntw  JIRSIT  VEEMONT  Hpi-roprla'. lon.  can  slRiiinrantlv  Increase  DoD 

20   lAbor   Surplus   Areas 308  88 S.  000      4  Labor  Surplus  Areas 17.000  <■"»'*  and  »o  artualiv  reduce  the  amount   of 

aa  Non-L»bor  Surplus  Arems         615.  190.000  10  Non-L«bor  Surplus  Areas          100.803.000  Defense  material  or  services  that  can  bt  p.'o- 

cured     (.'nil   costs   would   inevitably   increase 

St*te   Total    92<,  07?.  000                  State    Total 106.819.000  <•"•  'o  If"  competition,  and  delUery  sched- 

Niw  MEXICO  vwoiNiA  "'11*';""*  ''*  f'tended  f.r  the  same  reason 

1 .    1     .^        «         .         .  Trie  LSA  spt*a.sldp^  could  refill'   )ti  !h»  «v 

7    Labor    surplus    Areas--..             3,013.000  J     Labor  Surplus  Areas. ..  .            1M.M6.000  elusion  of  our  be,t  supplter7»d   in.r^^"; 

36  Non-Labor  Surplus   Areas         233.127^  105  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas      1.  407.  586. 000  „g„inc.nt     dela>s     inlo     the     procurement 

o.    .       ™.   .    .  proce.ss    For  example    the  supDller  of  the  cur. 

St.te   Total        236.139.000                   State    Total 1.592.132.000  rent   generation  of  a   mHjorueap.n,  system 

Niw  TOKX  WASHINGTON  Or  Subsystem,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  top 

43   Labor   Surplus    Areas              3   58.^   492  000      24  Labor  Surplus  Areas    87.341.000  candidate  for  the  follow-on  award    could  be 

83  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas          5C.8  49fl  000  21    Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas      1.408.033.000  'o'*")' excluded  from  the  competition    iThls 

._                                                                exclusion  W(nild  happen  automatically  where 

Stmte   Total 4.163  988.000                   State    Total 1.505.374.000  there  are  a  sufTuient  n  imber  of  other  r>,m- 

NO«TH   CA.OUNA  WEST  vi.c.N.A  ^'^^'J^;  ^^    Constitute   a   competition    based 

8  Labor  Surplus  Areas 39.906.000  25  Labor  Surplus  Areas     ..             20.866.000  Because  the  I.-SA  set-aside  program  Intro- 

103  Non-Labor  Surplus  A.-eas         360.121.000  32  Non-Ubor  Surplus  Areas           75.030.000  duces  factors   Into   the   procurement  system 

other  than  tho.se  deslRiied  to  obtain  the  best 

StateTotal 400,027  000                     State  Total 95.896,000  for    the    least,    the    acquisition    process    is 

NOBTH   DAKOTA  wtscoHSlN  Opened    to    those    who    would    have    prorure- 

4  Labor  Surplus  Areas      .                             702   000  8  L»bOr  Surplus  Areas      .                      2  961.000  f"'"'    tJed*"""'    ba-'d    on    subjective   consld- 

50Nun-Labor  Surplus  Areas.            56  034   000  ''a  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas         247.306.000  •''■''f'"       *^^^      "^e      possible      danger      of 

___^_ pollilcUatlon. 

SUte  Total 86.736  000                   State    Total 350,267.000  Labor  surplus  areas  n.-e  identified  and  re- 

o„,o  WYOMtNG  ^"*''    «nnually   according   to   Department   of 

^      „  n  T  .K«.  c...._i        A_  Labor  economic  criteria,  consequently    repeal 

32  LaborSurplus  Area...                  701    686.000  "  ^^\«"/?'"«  *«•..                                             q  of  the  Maybank  Amendment  would  result  In 

75  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.         458.493.000  33  Non-L*bor  Surplus  Area.           31.258.000  great  confusion  and  disruption  In  our  con- 

o...      ^  .    ,                       ~  tractlng    omces     r>f>D   suppliers    In    one   year 

StateTotal l,l«1179  00O                   StateTotal    31,258.000  could  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete 

OKLAHOMA  I'NtTED  STATES  In    subseq'ient    years    as    a    result    of   abrupt 

8  Labor  Surplus  Areas-    19  231,000      Labor  Surphis  Areas -19  044   248,000  changes  In  local   unemployment   rates 

75  Non-Labor  Surplus  Ar«as.          350,133.000  Non-Labor    Surplus    Areas..  -38,460.726.000  Even   under  the  orl^-lnal   Addahbo  amend- 

'                                                                   ment   for  partial   Maybank   repeal   some  De- 
State  Total 369.364.000                     National  Total -47.464.974.000  '*"**    contract    awards    related    to    national 

„„j.Q^                                                                                     security  could  be  adversely  affected    The  De- 

21  Labor  Surolus  Areas                        4^  **7  rw,  '^"^    "n""    SEcarrA«Y    or    DtrENsn  ''"""   ^^^B'"!'"''    Aeency     m    fact,    procures   a 

31  uabor  surplus  Areas.    ...             45   447.  OOO  Washinaton    n  r  "■*"«'  °'  """»  *'^'"   '"''■  "»  *"' ntlal  to  effec- 

18  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.            91    844  000  „„„   j„„„  ^  Stenn.s         '*^"'"''<"°''-  "  ^  t,,,.  Defense  operatl.r-.s  as  many  of  the  more 

Sta-e  Total                               T,  ,«,   r^  Cnairman     Defense    Subrommutee    on    Ap.  H^flT,"''!^*"'^ ,   '"""J!       T'^^'TJ'     '"     '"'°"- 

^       ''^"'" 1S7.391.000  propr.oMon,.        Senate       Appropr,at,on,  '"f'^"'   »^'PP""    chemicals    NBC  protective 

PENNSYLVANIA  Commiffee.     US      Senate      Wailnnoton  <^'"'h'"K    ""f*   '"'l''  can   have   as  devastating 

42  Labor  Surplus  Areas 684,007  000  DC  »n  effect  on  critical  operations  as  deficiencies 

43  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.          893.373.000  Dear   Ms    Oiaisman     This   Is    In    reply    to  '"  other  Items 

your  request  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Enclosure    (1)    provides    more   specific   de- 
State  Total 1.577.380.000  P°*'''on  regarding  the  repfal  of  the  Maybank  '»"»  regarding  the  adverse  effects     Increased 

PU««TO  aico  Amendment      and     a  DoD     analysis  of     the  costs  and  reduced  readiness     to  the  DoD  ac- 

10  Labor  Surolus  Areas                       Ro  905  non  """«'"'  ReP'^'ntatives  debate  on  Septem-  tl"'«'tlon    process    if    the    Mavbank    Amend- 

Non  Lab^r  Surolus  Arei'""                  ^77^  ''"  '^  regarding  this  Amendment    The  May-  '"'"'    *ere   to   be   either   partially   or   totally 

con  i-aooraurpius  Area... 777,000  hg,,^  Amendment,  which  has  been   included  "-eoealed     Enclosure    (li    also    shows    that    If 

Stata  Total                                   tn  n»a  rwx  '"    "''"''    Defense    Appropriations    Act    since  "^'    Max  bank    Amendment    were    to    be    re- 

fu.iwu.ow  pY    1054     precludes   the   award    of   contracts  P'»Iecl    DOD  contracting  activities  would  be 

RHODE   ISLAND  Under  lat)or  surplus  area  set-asldes  at  prices  required  to  follow  the  priorities  In  PL  96-302. 

13  Labor  Surplus  Arctts.    10  697.000  blgher   than    those   that    would    be   obtained  *blch  would  prohibit  small  business  and  ml- 

27  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas.          130.948,000  through    unrestricted    competitive    bidding  norlty   business   firms   not    in    labor   surplus 

In  September.  Representative  Addabbo  In-  "■*"  '^"^"^  submitting  bids  .n  93  percent  of 

StateTotal.. 141645   000  troduced    an    amendment    that    would    have  O"""  Procurements   ($54  4  billion  In  FY  1979) 

S'UTH  CAaonNA  repealed    In  part    the  Maybank  Amendment  DoDanahsIs  (Enclosure  (2)1  of  the  House 

7  Labor  Surplus  Areas                           3  210  000  ^^'    Addabbo    amendment    would    have   ex-  debate  Is  offered  with  the  Intent  of  clarifying. 

43  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas            192  921   000  empted    from    the    Maybank    prohibition    all  from  the  DoD  standpoint    certain  statements 

contracts    made    by    the    Defen.se    Logistics  *"•*   Issiies   related   to   the   House   debate   as 

StateTotal                               Tos     i     n —  Agency  and  any  other  contracts  determined  re-orded  In  the  Conpresslonal  Record  of  Sep- 

195.131.000  to   be   unrelated    to   notional   security    How-  tember  16    In  this  regard    our  comments  are 

SOOTH   DAKOTA  ever.  It   was  determined   that   such  a  partial  keved  bv  pa^-e  number    column  number   and 

4  Labor  Surplus  Areas 99  ooo  repeal  constituted   legislation  on   an  appro-  paragraph     number     -^f     the     Congressional 

63  Non-Labor  Surplus  Areas              14   043  OOO  P'''*"ons    bill    and    the   original    amendment  Re-ord 

*»*  ruled  out  of  order    Based  on   the  point  UoD  will  continue  to  make  every  opportu- 

State  Total                                   14   142  000  °'  °rder.  Representative  Addabbo  revised  his  nlty  available  to  firms  located  In  labor  sur- 

""" '        ■  amendment    to   call    for    the    total    repeal   of  plus  areas   to  compete    for   cntrart    awards 

TiNNiaan  the  Maybank  Amendment    This  revision  was  a  substantial  portion  of  DoD  contracTs  are 

48  Labor  Surplus  Areas, 48.794,000  P«»scd    by    the    full    House    and    now    Is    at  already  placed  In  labor  surplus  areas  without 

51  Non -Labor  Surplus  Areas.          391.  187.000  '**"*  the  use  of  set-asldes    The  proportion  of  con- 

DoD   has   consistently   opposed    efforts    to  tracts    awarded    to    firms    In    labor    surplus 

StateTotal 337,941   000  repeal    the    Maybank    Amendment    and    re-  areas  has  varied  over  the  last  few  years  from 

.r,j,^g  mains   ooposed    to   either   a    partial   or   total  31   percent  to  80  6  percent  of  the  total  con- 

24  Labor  Surolus  Areas                      ia.>.in  repeal    By  restricting  DoD  solicitation  efforts  tract  dollars, 

2fiO  M,  r,   t.KT    c        ,      184,403,000  to   business   firms  operating   within   the   26  7  The   u.se   of   the   DoD   procurement  svstem 

-ou,-Non-i.abor  Surplus  Areas     4,238,343,000  percent   of  the   labor   market   areas   that   are  to  relieve  problems  of  economic  dislocation. 

currently    designated    as    labor    surplus,    the  however,    would    t>e    detrimental    to    Defense 

StateTotal 4. 423. 746.  OOO  ^^^     set-aside     program     wovild     adversely  readiness    and  would  not  be  In  the  national 

UTAH  affect    our    national    security     The    Depart-  security  Interest    Bevond  this,  to  permit  the 

.1  Labor  Surplus  Areas                                         n  '"'""^  *  opposition    to   the   Addabbo   amend-  payment    of    price    differentials    on    Defense 

38  Non-Labor  Surniu.   Ar-I.         ,<>.  00..  „  '"'"^    '*    ''"^ed   on    three   e.speclally    critical  contracts  to  advance  social   pro^;rams    how- 

'   'rpius  Areas         186.224.000  concerns-  ever  worthy    would   Impair   the   Integrity  of 

State    Total                                   " ^  Labor  surplus  area  set-asldes   whether  ap-  the  contracting  process  and  open  that  proc- 

186.234.000  piled  against  the  whole  or  part  of  the  DoD  ess  up  to  external  pressures 
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Fur  these  reasons,  the  Department  strong- 
ly opi-ose^  the   partial   or   total   repeal   o[    the 
Mayi;.ink  Amendment 
Sincerely, 

Wli-LIAM  J    Perry 

Mr  WARNER  Further.  Mr  PresideiU. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  lo  have  pniUed 
m  the  Kecurd  the  prior  ucUon  of  the  U,S 
Senate  on  a  vole  recorded  November  6. 
1979.  reflecting  sub.slanluil  opposition  to 
even  a  partial  ehmmation  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vole  \vai> 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD,  as 
follows; 

[RoUcall  Vote  No    388  Leg  ) 

YEAS — 2  9 

Baucus.  Bayh  Bradley.  Chafee.  Cranston, 
Ea^iieiun  Olenn  Hatfield,  Hemz  Jackson, 
Ja.it-s    Leahy.  Levin     Magiiuson 

Maihlas.  McGovern  Melcher  Moynihan, 
Nelson.  Pell.  Randolph  Rlblcoff,  Riegle  Sar- 
banes.  Schweikcr  -Stone  Tsontis  Welcker, 
and  Williams 

NAYS— 5» 

Armstrong.  Belimon  Bentsen  Boren 
Bosrhwltz  Burdlck  Harry  F  Byrd  Jr  .  Rob- 
ert C  Byrd,  Cannon  Chiles  Church,  Cohen. 
Culver.  Danforlh  DeConcmi,  Dole,  Domenicl, 
Durenberge.-,  Exon 

Ford,  Oarn    Ooldwater    Hart    Hatch    Haya- 
kawa     Henin     Helms,    Hollmgs,    Huddleston 
Humphrey,     Jepsen      Johnston      Kassebaiim 
Laxalt,    Long,    LuK'ar     MaU'-i'.naga     McClure, 
Morgan 

Muskle,  Nunn  Pressler,  Proxmlre  Pryor 
Roth,  Sa.s.ser  Schmltt,  Simpson  Stafford 
Steimis,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Talmadge,  Thur- 
mond, Tower,  Wallop,  Warner  Young,  and 
Zorlnsky 

NOT    VOTING — 12 

Baker.  Blden  Bumpers  Cochran,  Durkln, 
Oravel.  Inouye  Kennedy  Metzenbaum,  Pack- 
wood.  Percy,  and  Stevenson 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
rise  m  support  of  Senator  Maybank's 
original  amendment  which  has  been  part 
of  every  Department  of  Defen.se  Appro- 
priations Act  since  1954  I  firmly  believe. 
Mr  President,  that  giving  preferential 
treal.-r.ent  to  defen.se  contractors  who 
happen  to  be  located  in  labor  surplus 
areas  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country, 

Mr  President,  if  we  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen it  will 

First  Reduce  competition  amonp  de- 
fense suppliers  by  eliminating  many  im- 
portant contractors  from  the  eligibility 
list; 

Second  Increase  defense  cost  unneces- 
sarily by  eliminating  a  number  of  low- 
cost  .-suppliers ; 

Third  Decrease  the  mobilization  base 
by  reducing  the  available  pool  of  de- 
fense producers; 

Fourth  Severely  hurl  a  large  number 
of  small  and  minority  businesses; 

Fifth  Increase  the  administrative  cost 
of  DOD  contracting; 

Sixth  Allow  defense  awards  to  be  made 
to  firms  who  are  not  the  best  qualified 
and  most  efficient  which  in  turn  will  re- 
sult in  decreased  quality  and  undue 
schedule  delays;  and 

Seventh  Place  intense  political  pres- 
sure on  the  contracting  process  by  labor 
surplus  firms  and  governments. 

Mr  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment. 

Since  DOD  is  currently  awarding  44 
percent   of   their   total   awards— almost 


half— to  labor  surplus  areas,  the  use  of 
.set-a.sides  would  certainly  reduce  com- 
petition and  increase  DOD  costs  If  the 
Labor  Department  were  to  use  the  same 
guidelines  today  that  they  used  in  19"7 
m  designating  labor  surplus  areas,  the 
percentage  figure  of  4;  percent  would 
actually  be  67  f>ercent, 

Mr  President,  if  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment were  to  be  repealed,  we  would  cre- 
ate new  geographic  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment As  I  have  stated  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  every  year,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  amendments  that 
has  come  before  the  Senate  since  I  have 
been  a  Member,  Senator  Maybank  hap- 
pened to  be  from  my  home  Stale  of 
South  Carolina  He  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  good  friend,  tut  that  is 
not  the  reason  1  favor  the  Maybank 
amendment 

Mr  President.  I  am  voting  to  preserve 
the  Maybank  amendment  because  it  is 
the  proper  step  to  lake  By  eliminating 
the  Maybank  amendment  we  eliminate 
free  enterprise,  we  eliminate  the  notion 
of  free  competition  in  our  society. 

If  the  Senate  eliminates  competition 
m  the  defense  area,  it  may  be  only  a 
very  short  time  before  competition  is 
ellrninated  in  all  the  other  Government 
busme.ss  areas.  The  competitive  spirit 
of  America  will  be  dealt  a  severe  blow 
Competition,  the  heart  of  private  enter- 
prise, will  be  reduced  The  United  Slates 
today.  Mr.  President,  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  because  of  free 
enterprise,  bec.iuse  of  competition, 

Mr  President,  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica want  competition.  They  want  the 
best  product  for  the  best  price.  That  is 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  wants, 
that  IS  what  we  all  should  want  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  lo  sup- 
port free  enlerpri.se,  to  support  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  lo  preserve  the 
Maybank  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr,  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  debate  is  about 
to  be  concluded,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long It.  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  few  words. 
Mr  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  certainly  entitled  to  them, 
I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  make  some 
remarks, 

Mr,  NUNN,  Mr,  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey — perhaps  my  words  will  be 
wasted  here  as  I  see  they  are  leaving  the 
Chamber. 

Mr,  BRADLEY,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  knows  I  will  return  to  hear  his 
words,  I  think  I  have  read  them  In  vari- 
ous reports, 

Mr,  NUNN  Mr,  President.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  interesting  arguments,  and 
probablv  one  of  the  most  broadminded 
arguments  I  have  heard  on  the  floor 
lately,  was  the  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Senator  Biden,  who  was 
holding  forth  about  the  equities  involved 
here  and  we  are  all  one  country,  because 
he  is  arguing  against  his  own  parochial 
interests  and  I  think  that  takes  a  pretty 
broadminded  person. 

In  Delaware,  there  are  $105,320,000  in 
procurement  contracts  from  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  to  nonlabor  surplus 
areas  and  $37.000.232— this  was  in  fiscal 
year  1980 — to  what  is  known  as  labor 
surplus  areas. 

What  this  meaiis  is  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  passes,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  about  $105 
million  that  Delaware  is  now  receiving 
which  will  be  eligible  to  be  set  aside  to 
nonlabor  surplus  areas  and.  of  course, 
he  has  $37  million  in  labor  surplus  areas 
This  IS  a  very  complex  problem  I 
really  believe  it  appears  at  a  time  where 
we  are  in  a  period  of  time  where  we  are 
all  trying  lo  do  something  about  our 
Nation's  security,  that  it  is  the  last  time 
we  ought  lo  be  doing  the  kind  of  thing 
that  may  be  done  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Maybank  amendment,  and  that  is  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  overall  military  pro- 
curement anywhere  from  5  to  10  percent 
and  shifting  that  procurement  around 
m  a  very  inefficient,  inefleclive  way  from 
a  national  security  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  ihmk  it  has  al- 
ready been  enumerated  here  by  the 
chairman  that  what  we  have  here  is  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  a  belter 
record,  a  better  record  m  terms  of 
awarding  contracts  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  labor  surplus  areas  than  the 
other  agencies  do  that  are  under  the 
present  law.  which  would  be  excepted  by 
tne  Maybank  amendment 

I  think  what  may  very  well  happen  is 
you  may  end  up  with  about  the  same 
percentage  of  contracts  being  awarded  to 
the  labor  surplus  areas  at  a  higher  cost 
lo  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  very  many  people  have  talked 
about  this  on  the  floor,  but  when  minor- 
ity firms  or  small  business  firms  are 
located  in  nonlabor  surplus  areas — 
and  many  of  them  have  been  competing 
successfully  for  contracts — they  are  go- 
ing to  be  preempted  by  this  kind  of 
change.  What  you  would  have  is  big 
businesses,  very  prosperous  businesses, 
located  in  a  labor  surplus  area  would 
have  priority  over  small  businesses  or 
minority  businesses  m  a  nonlabor  sur- 
plus area, 

I  do  not  really  believe  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales  wants  to  do  that 

It  is  a  very  complex  matter  We  have 
a  list  here  of  all  the  States  and  how 
many  of  their  areas  have  particular  con- 
tracts. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  now  on 
the  floor.  I  was  lusl  saying  that  he  is 
taking  a  very  broad  approach  because  in 
Delaware,  as  he  is  probably  aware,  there 
was  one  nonsurplus  area  m  the  fiscal 
vear  1980.  the  first  three  quarters  That 
particular  area  got  $105,320,000  m  pro- 
curement contracts,  and  three  labor  sur- 
plus areas  got  a  total  of  $37,232,000 
What  this  would  be  doing  is  exposing  the 
$105  million  exposed  to  the  nonsurplus 
area  and  in  exchange  for  that  he  might 
pick  up  a  few  contracts  m  the  labor  sur- 
plus area  That  is  a  very  broadminded 
approach, 

Mr.  BIDEN  WUl  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  N"UN"N.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  would 
certainly  have  the  incentive  to  take  the 
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position  he  Is  taking    In  New  York  in 
flAcal  year  1980.  the  first  three  quarters. 
they  had  43  latxjr  .surplus  areas  that  got 
a  total  ol  $3,685,492  000.  and  they  had  5J 
nonlabor  surplus  areas  that  got  a  total  of 
$568,496,000    Interestingly  enough    New 
York  got  10  percent  of  the  total  procure- 
ment during  these  particular  quarters 
and.  Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the 
areas   that   are   hard   hit   by   \inemploy- 
ment.  for  instance  Michigan.  New  York 
Massachusetts,     Missouri,     Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  are  in  the  top  13  States 
in  overall  procurement 

So  I  do  not  really  believe  this  prob- 
lem has  been  very  well  thought  through, 
and  I  really  do  not  believe  we  have  ver\' 
much  of  a  statistical  analysis  that  ha.s 
l)een  done  by  anvbody  to  determine  what 
the  resultji  of  this  may  be  I  think  all 
would  be  better  served  by  not  doing  any- 
thing on  this  matter  until  we  have  more 
accurate  information 

Mr  BIDEN  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
30  seconds' 

Mr  NUNN  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
Mr  BIDEN  On  the  specific  point  of 
my  State  benefiting  or  not  tseneflting.  I 
was  aware  of  the  figures,  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  my  State  cannot  remain 
healthy  very  long  if  the  remaining  Stales 
in  the  area  are  not  healthy  So  although 
my  Stat©  benefits  with  regard  to  the  way 
the  program  is  now.  or  at  least  would 
be  running  a  risk  if  the  program  is 
changed,  it  is  not  such  an  altruistic  view 
that  I  am  taking  by  being  willing  to  put 
my  State  up  on  the  block,  if  you  will  but 
It  In  fact  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  unless  Pennsylvania  New  Jer.sey 
and  Maryland,  which  surround  Delaware 
and  Impact  significantly  on  our  overall 
economy,  are  also  healthy  and  we  make 
accommodations  there,  we  will  not  long 
remain  healthy  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
pointing  that  information  out 

Mr  BRADLEY  WUl  the  Senator  Join 
with  the  chairman  in  asking  for  the 
OSA  or  OAO  studies  .so  we  con  get  a  sta- 
tistical basis? 

Mr  NUNN.  Did  the  chairman  make 
that  commitment? 

Mr  BRADLEY  I  did  not  commit  for 
anything  specifically  I  .said  there  should 
be  an  In-depth  study,  directly  under  the 
legLslatlve  branch  of  the  Oovcmment  I 
think  that  Is  where  the  responsibility  is 
and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  make  the 
decision.  But  we  should  get  such  assist- 
ance concerning  information  as  we  see 
fit.  In  our  discretion 

Mr.  NUNN  What  really  bothers  me. 
frankly,  is  that  we  have  struggled  for  a 
long  number  of  years  I  worked  with  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
about  12  months,  but  I  spent  a  long  time 
working  on  this  whole  question  of  com- 
petitive procurement  or  lack  of  com- 
petitive procurement  You  are  talking 
about  huge  dollars  here  If  we  are  tak- 
ing a  step  in  the  repeal  of  the  Mavbaiik 
amendment  which  leads  to  less  competi- 
tion in  a  period  of  time  when  we  are 
greatly  Increasing  the  defen.se  budget 
we  may  very  well  be  seeing  a  real  infla- 
tionary effect  Uke  place,  not  just  In  the 
defense  area  but  also  in  the  overall  area 
We  have  a  terrible  problem  in  the  lack 
of  Industrial  capacity  In  the  country  to 
absorb  some  the  defense  Increases  that 


are  coming  now  I  really  think  If  we  in- 
ject this  into  it  without  knowing  a  lot 
more  about  it  we  will  be  making  a  bad 
mistake 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  N?w 
Jersey  would  like  to  ha\e  an  in-depth 
study  I  do  not  know  who  the  appropri- 
ate authority  would  t>e  to  do  it.  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  It  because  I  think 
It  would  give  us  more  meaningful  Infor- 
mation 

Mr  BRADLEY  We  will  prepare  a  let- 
ter to  the  GAO  and  the  OSA  and  ask 
them  to  start  to  work  on  It  as  a  senator- 
ial request 

Mr  NUNN  I  am  not  sure  who  the  ap- 
propriate authority  would  be  to  do  that. 
Interestingly  enough,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  .seen  stall,  ties  but  they  have  twice 
as  niucli  money  going  into  nonlabor  sur- 
plus areas  a.s  surplus  areas  There  is  no 
assurance  that  if  we  take  awav  the 
money  from  nonsurplus  areas  that  the 
money  will  find  its  way  into  New  Jer- 
sey I  think  we  will  be  creating  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  which  will  lessen 
competition  and  which  could  very  well 
be  extremely  expensive  to  our  country 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  expended  and  in 
terms  of  what  It  does  to  our  national  se- 
curity 

Mr  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
any  change  in  the  provision.  Included 
In  every  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation bill  since  1954  popularly  known 
as  The  May  bank  amendment  ''May- 
bank  ' ' 

The  efTect  of  repealing  or  weakening 
Maybank  would  be  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  set  aside  contracts 
.solely  for  firms  operating  in  areas  desig- 
nated labor  surplus  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Without  question,  this 
requ  rement  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  competition  for  and  the  cost 
of  Defense  purchases 

Competition  would  be  reduced  because 
currently  only  26  percent  of  the  country 
Is  designated  as  labor  surplus  areas— 
1978-1979  unemployment  rate  of  7  2  per- 
cent or  more  Thus,  firms  operating  in 
the  other  74  percent  of  the  country 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  bid 
on  Defense  contracts  set  aside  for  labor 
surplus  areas 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  flementary  that 
r-duced  competition  will  lea-i  to  in- 
cr  ased  (0;ts  Indeed,  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment estimates  that  repeal  of  May- 
bank  could  mean  Defense  contract 
awards  at  prices  as  much  a.s  10  percent 
above  the  lowest  price  obtainable  through 
open  competition,  which  could  boo.st  De- 
fen.se  costs  by  $1  5  to  $2  billion  m  fiscal 
year  1981  We  must  strive  to  get  the  most 
for  each  and  every  Defen.se  dollar  that  we 
spend  repeal  or  weakening  of  Mavbank 
wou'd  not  help  us  toward  that  goal 

Nor  would  It  aid  our  mdustrial  mobi- 
lization planninn.  many  firms  who  par- 
ticipate in  that  planning  would  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  bid  on  contracts  set 
aside  for  labor  surplus  areas  So,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  would  small  and  minority 
businesses  which  won  $8  1  billion  in 
Defence  contracts--$2  out  of  every  $3 
they  were  awarded— In  open  competitl- 
tion  with  large  busine.sses    But  repeal  or 


weakening  of  Maybank  would  have  the 
efTect  of  inserting  a  new  preference  be- 
fore open  competition  between  large  and 
small  businesses— a  preference  for  large 
businesses  In  labor  surplus  areas— thus 
strlou-sly  Jeopardizing  the  $8  1  billion  In 
awards  I  just  mentioned. 

Mr  President,  we  can  also  expect  that 
the  Defense  procurement  process  would 
be  open  to  intense  political  pressures  if 
Mavbank  were  repealed  or  weakened 
Defense  contracting  ofHclals  would  have 
to  make  countless  administrative  deci- 
sions on  whether  contracts  should  be  set 
aside  Representatives  of  labor  surplus 
areas  would  undoubtedly  try  to  convince 
ttiese  offlcals  that  set-as'des  were  appro- 
priate, while  representatives  of  nonlabor 
surplus  areas  would  urge  no  set-asides 
We  hould  not  expose  the  Defen.se  pro- 
curement pro-ess  to  such  pressures 

Mr  President,  the  predicate  for  repeal- 
ing or  weakening  Mavbank  seems  to  be 
the  contention  that  Defense  is  not  doing 
its  share  to  help  economically  disadvan- 
taged aras  Th't.  Mr  Presi:lent,  is  an 
unfair  charge  In  fiscal  year  1979  DOD 
placed  $19  billon,  or  31  p  rcent  of  its 
prime  contract  dollars  —  contracts  over 
$0.000— In  'abor  surplus  areas  By  con- 
trast, only  about  25  percent  of  the  con- 
tract do'lars  of  all  the  clvU'an  agencies 
conbined  were  in  labor  surplus  areas  in 
fiscal  year   1979 

For  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1980  Defense  has  done  even  better— 40 
per.-ent  '$19  billion'  of  the  $47  5  billion 
in  Defense  prime  contract  awards  has 
been  distributed  among  1,065  of  the 
1.069  labor  surplus  areas,  much  of  it  to 
States  such  as  California,  New  York, 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  and  Mich- 
igan During  the  same  period  an  addi- 
tional $11  billion  went  to  nonlabor  sur- 
plu.s  areas  with  1978-79  unemployment 
rates  of  6  percent  or  more  Still,  on  the 
average  about  twice  as  many  contract 
dollars  went  to  labor  surplus  areas— 
$17  8  million— as  went  to  nonlabor  sur- 
plus areas— $9  9  million 

But  Mr  President,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Defense  contract  awards  made  in 
nonlabor  surplus  areas  in  all  50  States 
would  be  jeopardized  if  Maybank  is  re- 
pealed or  weakened  For  firms  in  those 
areas,  which  at  least  in  Georgia  conUin 
by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
States  unemployed  in  1975.  might  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  bid  for  contract 
awards  they  had  previously  held. 

Even  putting  all  these  considerations 
aside,  we  must  consider  how  effective  the 
labor  surplus  area  .set  a.slde  program  has 
been  in  helping  employment  in  those 
locales  And  the  fact  is  that  its  impact 
has  been  nominal  That  Is  the  conclusion 
of  a  private  study,  which  found  thtt  in 
fiscal  year  1978  set  asides  produced,  on 
the  average  a  direct  job  impact  of  11 
jobs  per  labor  surplus  area  The  same 
study  found  "no  guarantee  that  the  pos- 
sible substantial  costs  of  more  vigorous 
program  implementation  would  produce 
proportionate  Increases  In  program 
effects 

Mr  President,  we  must  spend  our  De- 
fense dollars  efTiciently  and  get  the  most 
we  can  for  every  cent  Repeal  or  weaken- 
ing of  Maybank  will  thwart  that  efTort 
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by  reetrlctlng  competition  and  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  Deiense  purchases.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  that  the  Maybank 
amendment  be  continued  In  the  IVscal 
year  1981  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member last  year  when  the  Senate  was 
having  its  annual  debate  on  the  May- 
bank  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  and  I  were  on 
the  floor  trying  to  point  out  why  repeal 
made  no  sense.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia sUted  the  case  against  repeal  very 
concisely  said  effectively.  He  said  that  if 
repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment  does 
not  Increase  the  cost  of  defense  procure- 
ment, then  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  cor- 
rect. I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  who  would  se- 
riously suggest  that  repeal  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment  would  not  increase  the 
cost  of  defense  procurement. 

We  can  argue  about  precisely  how  much 
it  would  cost  the  American  taxpayer  if 
we  attempt  to  use  the  DOD  budget  for 
social  engineering  purposes,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  challenge  the  assertion  that 
repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment  will 
cost  money,  and  the  price  tag  will  run 
into  the  billions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  at  a  time  when  there  is  urgent 
and  legitimate  concern  about  our  defense 
posture,  when  there  Is  urgent  and 
legitimate  concern  akxjut  levels  of 
taxation,  deficit  spending  and  inflation 
in  America;  at  a  time  we  are  about  to 
devote  additional  scarce  resources  to  de- 
fense, the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  also  be  considering  a  proposal 
that  can  only  increase  the  cost  of  defense 
without  contributing  anything  to  effl- 
clency  or  preparedness. 

In  the  years  to  come,  we  will  be  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  think  the  people  are  prepared  for  sac- 
rifice But  they  are  not  ready  to  spend  an 
extra  $1  or  $2  billion  per  year  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  channeling  defense  procure- 
ment to  labor  surplus  areas. 

If  there  Is  one  area  In  which  this 
country  needs  and  demands  efflciency. 
economy,  and  the  discipline  of  the  free 
market  system,  that  area  is  defense.  It 
is  vital  to  our  future  as  a  nation  It  is 
a  major  consumer  of  our  tax  dollars. 
It  is  a  top  national  priority,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  To  repeal  the  May- 
bank  amendment  would  be  to  engineer 
waste  and  inefficiency  into  the  defense 
procurement  process.  The  very  idea  Is 
totally  unacceptable  and  irresponsible. 

Now  I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  problems  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  least  economically  advantaged  aretis 
of  this  country  are  not  in  the  slums  of 
the  snowbelt,  but  in  my  State,  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  I  want  to  be  part 
of  the  effort  to  bring  prosperity.  Jobs, 
and  opportunity  to  every  citizen  of 
America,  regardless  of  where  he  lives. 

But  let  us  understand  that,  even  with 
the  Maybank  amendment  on  the  books, 
the  labor  surplus  areas  of  America  are 
doing  quite  well  In  terms  of  defense 
procurement.  They  are  certainly  not 
being  short-changed  or  discriminated 
against. 


Labor  surplus  areas  are  about  26  per- 
cent of  all  labor  market  areas  In  this 
country,  but  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters 01  fiscal  year  I9b0  they  rcce.vca  »0 
percent  of  the  defense  procurement  con- 
tracts. And  they  are  providing  goods  at 
competitive  prices. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  in  USA's  are  also  tax- 
payers who  share  our  concern  about  a 
strong  and  secure  America  able  to  with- 
stand any  threat  from  abroad.  I  serious- 
ly doubt  whether  these  people  want  to 
see  the  Government  pay  a  premium  to 
procure  defense  articles  from  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  I  think  they  will 
demand  efBciency.  not  waste,  from  the 
defense  dollar,  and  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

If  we  are  going  to  rebuild  America.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  to  need  a  sound 
foundation.  A  foundation  of  security,  fis- 
cal responsibility,  real  economic  growth, 
and — equally  important — national  unity. 
There  is  no  room  for  aggressive,  grasping 
regionalism  when  it  comes  to  national 
defense. 

The  Maybank  amendment  simply 
states  what  should  be  national  policy 
in  any  event:  DOD  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competition:  we 
should  buy  maximum  muscle  with  our 
defense  dollar. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  that  sort 
of  provision  disappear  from  American 
law. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  deletion  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment, which  has  distorted  Federal  pro- 
curement policy  for  many  years.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  the  only  agency  in 
our  National  Government  which  is  cur- 
rently allowed  to  ignore  economic  dis- 
tress and  idle  productivity  when  it  buys 
the  equipment  it  needs.  This  situation 
must  and  should  end. 

DOD  is  responsible  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  Federal  Government's  purchases, 
most  of  which  are  for  nonstrategic  items 
such  as  furniture,  ofHce  supplies,  and 
other  equipment  such  as  any  agency 
might  buy.  There  is  no  reason  why  pro- 
curement of  material  should  not  follow 
the  normal  rules  which  we  apply  to 
other  Government  purchases. 

I  appreciate  the  legitimate  concern  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  we  must  have 
effective  competitive  bidding  for  defense 
supply  contracts.  This  would  certainly  be 
the  case  where  we  are  operating  without 
the  Maybank  provision  and  under  normal 
Government  procurement  rules.  All  other 
Government  agencies  reserve  contracts 
to  areas  of  high  unemplovment  only  if 
there  is  adequate  competition  to  insure 
a  reasonable  price,  and  this  would  be  the 
case  for  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
well  if  the  Maybank  amendment  were 
deleted. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  current  state  of 
our  economy  and  the  increasingly  dan- 
gerous situation  of  our  productivity 
levels  We  not  only  have  a  recession:  we 
have  had  several  years  when  there  has 
been  a  fundamental  lack  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment 
facilities.  Many  of  us  had  hoped  to  begin 
to  rectify  this  critical  situation  with  a 
responsible  tax  cut  this  year,  a  tax  cut 
whose  cornerstone  would  have  been 
strong  incentives  to  develop  that  capital 


equipment.  Our  chances  for  that  tax  cut 
in  this  session  now  look  dim  and  it  may 
l>e  many  months  l>efore  we  can  present 
another  such  measure  to  this  body.  In  the 
meantime,  the  economy  continues  to 
need  help.  Deletion  of  the  Maybank 
amendment  would  provide  some  of  that 
help  by  directing  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment contractmg  to  areas  where  more 
companies  tend  to  have  older  plant  and 
equipment  facilities,  thus  providing  more 
incentives  and  more  capital  to  modernize 
those  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  free  defense 
purchases  from  the  straitjacket  of  the 
Mayoank  amendment,  and  require  the 
Daf  ense  De,:artment  to  shoulder  its  share 
of  the  Federal  Governments  domestic 
economic  responsibilities.  As  soon  as  we 
bring  our  defense  procurement  m  Ime 
with  the  rest  of  our  Federal  procurement, 
w;  will  be  able  to  provide  more  jobs  for 
those  willing  and  able  to  work  in  the 
economically  depressed  areas  where  Fed- 
eral spending  would  do  the  most  good 
This  in  turn  would  reduce  the  costs  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  other 
income  maintenance  programs  And  as 
we  all  know,  the  costs  of  these  programs 
soar  during  periods  of  economic  down- 
turn; The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  every  I -percent  rise 
in  unemployment  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $20  billion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr  President. 
I  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  remove  the  Maybank 
amendment  language  when  this  bill 
comes  to  conference  We  must  and  we 
should  bring  the  purchases  of  the  De- 
fense Department  into  conformity  with 
th?  rest  of  our  Federal  procurement 
rolicy. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Moynihan  position  to  re- 
peal the  Maybank  amendment 

The  Maybank  amendment  has  ob- 
structed an  intelligent  and  responsible 
national  policy  of  encouraging  the  full 
utilization  of  American  production  fa- 
cilities and  workers.  Defense  manpower 
policy  No.  4  could  reduce  economic  dis- 
location in  our  country,  but  the  May- 
bank  amendment  Interferes  with  that 
objective. 

Defense  procurement  alone  comprises 
over  72  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  all 
Government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services.  To  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
defense  manpower  policy  No.  4,  Federal 
procurement  funds  are  targeted  to  firms 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  known 
as  labor  surplus  areas.  This  could  be  an 
enormously  potent  weapon  in  our  na- 
tional economic  arsenal. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  unem- 
ployment soared  to  over  14  percent  dur- 
ing this  past  summer.  Currently  it  hov- 
ers around  13.4  percent  Most  of  Michi- 
gan's cities  and  counties  are  labor  sur- 
plus areas  Certain  areas  in  the  State 
have  unemployment  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. These  people  want  jobs,  and  we 
have  the  ability  to  put  many  of  them 
back  to  work. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs 
everything  from  paper  clips  to  file  cab- 
inets and  many  places  with  high  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  have  the  indus- 
trial base  as  well  as  the  know-how  to 
supply     these     goods      Unfortunately. 
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Maybank  prevents  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  considering  these  pressuiR 
needs  when  it  prcnures  Its  goods 

I  submit  that  significant  national  ben- 
efit would  come  from  the  purchase  of 
goods  at  a  reasonable  price — from  firms 
In  labor  surplus  areas  that  would  con- 
tribute to  economic  stabilization  and 
would  help  reduce  Federal  spending  for 
unemployment  and  welfare  benefits.* 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  may  have  some 
remark."  I  have  spoken  to  the  extent  that 
I  think  we  have  presented  the  side  we 
represent  on  this  amendment 

Mr  YOUNO  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
further  comments  I  am  pleased  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  offered 

Mr  STENNIS  I  want  to  again  thank 
those  w  ho  have  worked  In  this  highly  im- 
portant and  troublesome  matter  which 
will  have  to  be  proceeded  upon  further 
In  tine  To  be  sure  I  am  understood  and 
not  misunderstood,  let  me  lust  retx-at  In 
one  sentence:  I  think  U  is  a  legislative 
responsibility  We  have  the  obligation 
We  have  control  for  an  in-depth  hearing 
and  development  of  the  facts  under  the 
guidance  of  technical  men,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  use  of  any  other  agency  we  want 
to  But  It  Is  our  responsibility  and  we  will 
have  to  make  the  decisions 

I  am  not  going  to  be  in  mv  present 
position  \ery  long  I  doubt  that  It  Is 
something  that  could  be  hurried  under 
any  circumstance  However  I  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  continued  Interest  to  do 
whii'  I  can  along  those  lines  I  again 
thank  all  Senators  who  participated  m 
this  matter 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  here 
this  morning  I  did  promise  that  I  would 
let  him  know 

Mr  BEIXMON  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  momenf 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes  I  am  glad  to  yield 
though  I  do  not  control  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is,  by  virtue  of  its  size 
and  content,  a  positive  sign  in  mv  mind 
that  the  United  States  is  moving  out 
strongly  to  correct  the  deflclenries  In 
US  military  capabilities  which  have  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  It  should  I  be- 
lieve, be  taken  a,s  a  sign  bv  our  friends 
and  enemies  alike  that  the  United  States 
Is  intent  upon  guarding  its  clobal  inter- 
ests and  maintaining  political  military 
stability  in  vital  regions  of  the  globe 

The  Senate  version  of  the  defen.se  ap- 
propriation bill  Is  more  than  $6  billion 
above  the  President's  request  and  re- 
flects the  Intent  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
problems  the  administration  has  refu.sed 
to  address  in  the  past  3  vears  I  regard 
this  &a  an  encouraging  sign  and  I  feel 
confident  that  we  are  witnessing  a  trend 
to  upgrade  our  defenses  which  will  be 
sustained  into  the  future  I  am  confident 
that  the  incoming  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  pursue  this  goal  and  that  It  will 
receive  strong  support  in  the  Senate  and 
Congress  as  a  whole  next  year 

But.  Mr  President,  I  would  like  to 
temper  this  optlml.sm  with  one  final  bit 
of  advice  and  return  to  a  theme  which 
I  have  been  addre.sslng  for  more  than  a 


year  now  It  is  a  theme  which  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  see  the  Senator  from  Mis-sis- 
,sippi.  Senator  Cochran,  mention  this 
mommg  The  Senate  must  take  action 
tu  ui-sure  that  our  defense  preparations 
and  capabilities  are  directly  related  to 
our  foreign  policy  objective.s 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  for  emphasis  I  believe  we  abso- 
lutely must  determine  that  the  money 
we  are  spending  for  defense  is  buying 
the  capabilities  to  support  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Today  we  see  a  situation  In  which  the 
status  of  defen.se  capabilities  is  an  Im- 
plicit statement  of  foreign  policy.  The 
U  S  defen.se  budget  is  as  much  a  tool  of 
policymaking  as  any  pronouncement  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
Indeed,  as  we  confront  iwlitical  leader- 
ships in  other  countries  who  are  more 
impressed  by  actions  than  by  words,  the 
status  of  defense  capabilities  is  prob- 
ablv  the  most  efTective  tool  American 
policymakers  have  at  their  disposal. 

This  direct  relatlonsliip  between  de- 
fense capability  and  foreign  policy 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  Congress 
fully  explore  and  understand  the  impli- 
cations of  our  defense  decisions  There 
should  be  no  artificial  budget  limitations 
on  our  ability  to  buy  a  good  defense  ca- 
pabilitv  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that,  as 
ranking  member  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  make  that  statement 
lightly  However  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  all  our  competing  budget  demand.^ 
and  I  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
squander  precious  budgetary  resources 
bv  funding  defense  capabilities  which 
bear  no  relationship  to  our  broader  for- 
eign iJollcv  goals  and  do  not  significanllv 
enhance  our  ability  to  do  the  lob  we  ex- 
pect our  military  to  do — and  do  it  In  the 
most   efTective   fashion 

I  think  the  debate  we  had  earlier  about 
putting  the  battleship  New  Jersey  back 
into  the  fieet  is  a  case  in  point 

No  one  has  demonstrated  that  we  need 
the  New  Jersey  to  forward  any  of  our 
foreign  policy  goals  Until  we  know  what 
goal  will  be  served  by  these  enormoas 
defense  outlays,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa feels  we  should  be  very  hesitant  to 
commit  funds  to  programs  that  may  or 
may  not  be  helpful  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy 

I  have  previously  suggested  wavs  in 
which  the  Senate  might  move  to  develop 
a  forum  for  reconciling  defense  require- 
ments and  foreign  policy  goals  I  offered 
Senate  Resolution  299,  which  proposed 
tlie  formation  of  a  special  select  com- 
mittee which  would  be  comprised  of 
members  of  the  relevant  committees  in 
the  areas  of  foreign  affairs  and  national 
security  Such  a  group  would  m  mv  view, 
sene  as  an  efTective  mechanism  for  in- 
tegrating our  defense  and  foreign  policy 
needs  and  insure  that  they  are  not  pur- 
sued in  a  vacuum  and  independent  of 
each  other 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  foundered 
on  the  problem  of  committee  turf  I 
knew  in  the  beginning  that  this  might 
o<-cur.  but  I  still  believe  in  the  basic  need 
for  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  com- 
[)lementary  relationship  between  U  S 
defense  and  foreign  policy    Many  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  have  Joined  me  in  sup- 
porting such  a  proposal  I  urge  the  new 
administration  and  the  next  Congress  to 
devote  time  to  developing  an  efleclive 
means  of  implementing  the  basic  objec- 
tive I  have  identified  I  am  not  talking 
about  .some  commis.sion  of  outside  spe- 
cialists which  would  meet  and  then  be 
lorgotlen  Instead,  I  believe  that  we  need 
a  mechanism  which  could  get  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  and  the  relevant  com- 
mittee.s  actively  involved  in  thinking 
about  both  sides  of  the  defense  policy/ 
foreign  pohcy  quesUon. 

As  some  Senators  may  recall,  it  was 
the  SALT  II  issue  which  originallv  led 
me  to  consider  this  need  Throughout  the 
discu.ssion  of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  I  was 
con.staiuly  advised  to  consider  whether 
SALT  II  was  m  our  national  interest  and 
supported  our  foreign  policy  goals  My 
Iru.stration  grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  in 
11'  years  a.s  a  Senator,  I  had  never  heard 
a  comprehensible  explanation  of  what 
iiur  goals  and  objectives  in  the  area  of 
Uelen.se  and  foreign  policy  are. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  Is  a  serious 
criticism  of  the  Senate,  where  we  should 
be  concerned  about  foreign  policy,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  place  in  town 
except  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments To  my  knowledge,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  CommJttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  never  met  The 
two  se«m*to  go  down  separate  paths  and 
establish  separate  ixilicies  without  one 
knowing  what  the  other  is  doing 

Mr  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  again  In  the  future  to  Judge 
whether  mea.sures  and  spending  pro- 
jxisiUs  support  the  national  Interest  If 
the  administration  fails  to  act  promptly 
I  would  encourage  the  Senate  to  initiate 
a  process  for  defining  the  national  in- 
terest Without  such  a  definition  in 
hand,  the  Senate  will  never  be  complete- 
ly confident  m  making  judgments  on  de- 
fense matters 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  .start  us  off  on  the 
right  foot  in  regard  to  fulfilling  the  de- 
fense promises  made  by  President-elect 
Reagan  during  the  campaign  It  envis- 
ages a  defense  upgrading  and  modern- 
ization plan  which  I  hope  will  be  sus- 
tained It  also  includes  funding  for  mili- 
tary personnel  initiatives,  which  I  hope 
will  help  solve  the  manpower  problems 
that  now  confront  the  military  The  bill 
will  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
men  and  women  m  the  U  S    military 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  'Mr  SxtNNis '  and  the 
ranking  member  Mr  I  ong  '  for  report- 
ing a  bill  within  the  defense  ceiling  pro- 
vided by  the  just-pa.ssed  .second  concur- 
rent budget  re.solution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  My  calculations  show  the  bill  to  be 
exactly  at  the  budget  authority  ceiling 
of  $164  6  billion  after  supplemental  re- 
quirements are  added  in  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  Illustrating 
the  budget  status  of  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  tablp 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Btt>cET    STATUS    OF    THE    DEFENSE    APPROPRiA-  (b)   The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  issue  to  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  at  no  later 

tionsbill:hr  BIOS  such   written   Instructions,  deeds,  or  other  than  a  certain  hour  today 

When    additional    later    requirements    for  '"*\^"'"'""  ^*  "Tt^  !^  "If^Tn^^  ^^^-    STENNIS,    Mr.    President,    If   the 

r-.^r.%     ...  .BiL.>  .!■•  ^r.>^elri•r•rl    Tho  vw.  convcvance  made  to  the  Stste  oi  Maine  undcf  _                   in     ^   u          «             ,  , 

the  DOD  P»>; /^-^^^  •'^•,,'^°'""^"!!L^'^'  ^e  'he  authorltv  of  the  Act  referred  to  In  sub-  Senator  w  11  yield,  so  far  as  1  know  now, 

reuse  Appropriations  Bill    as  passed  b>   the  mto  conformity  with  the  amend-  things  look   a   lot   better   than   they   did 

^^'"'"frrn-  ,r^emTid.et  Resolu  .on  a'lo  '"ent  made  by  such  subsection  when  I  sent  a  message  an  hour  ago  that 

Second  Con.virrent   Budget  Resolution   a..o  fhinns   are  rlouriv   around   herp    I   thlnV 

cation  for  budget  authority,  and  »950  mil-  j^.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer  „  j  „l„  j?. J^!  1^5^^.   .^  fup  Pnrt   of  th,. 

Hon  below  the  allocation  in  outlays    Higher  ^^is  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  ^h.n/  rather    ranfdlv     allSw-lnf  f o[  ^n 

landing  for  procurement   and  RiD  In   the  cpnotnr  Cohfn  t.n  delete  certain  use  re-  ^^'"^   rather   rapidlj,   allowing   for   un- 

senaie  bill  result  In  It  being  »6 4  billion  Senator  COHEN  to  delete  certain  use  re  foreseen  events  that  we  do  not   know 

r^ove   the   Presidents  requesf  in   BA   and  strictions   from   the   Kennebec   Arsenal  anything  about.  The  senator  from  Mls- 

j3  6  billion  m  outlays  and  »3  7  billion  in  BA  Property  in  Augusta^  Maine    so  it  can  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  ^  ^^  ^.^^ 

above  the  House  passed  level  and  »i  8  billion  be  Used  as  a  State  office  building.  ^^^  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 

'"°""»>»  The  Department  of  War  built  a  mih-  ^^^   ^^   amendment.   Mr.   President,   I 

n,/,n„  Subcommittee  tary  arsenal  in  the  city  of  Augusta  dur-  ^^  ^      ^.^^^  ^      j^^^ly  short  amend- 

Defense  Subcommittee  ,ng  the  early  to  mid  1800  s.  Pursuant  to  ^^^^    j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^.^^^  ^^^  genator 

1*  billions  I  congressional  authorization,  the  Secre-  ^^^^  Missouri  savs  about  his  time. 

outlays     from      prior-year  lt''^J\^VJ°''''^^,J^^'^  Tf^  ^'  ^r.  EAGLETON.  I  need   10  minutes. 

bViSget  authority...-- 43  1  the  State  of  Maine  m  1905.  w-ith  the  pro-  j^^.  president. 

H  R    8105  Senate  Commit-  viso  that  the  property  be  used  in  connec-  j^r    STENNIS   That  is  good    It  looks 

tee    recommendation 160  6        103  5  tion  with  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital.  The  now  as  if  we  might  finish  up  Inside  an 

Possible       later       require-  State  did  indeed  make  such  use  of  the  y,,j^j- 

ments  fo-  pay  raise 39           3  9  property,  but  in  recent  years,  the  old  mil-  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 

Total                            liT^       iT^  '^^7  ^'^^"^^  ^^'  ''^^"T  ^"^^'"^^"'^^'^  I    hope    someone    will    check    with    the 

'"'^■'   VV'l"  and  now  serves  as  a  warehouse.  r^.r,^,-,fv  looHor  onH  cac  if  Hp  ic  in  oarpe. 

SBC  staff  estimate  of  Sub-  ..^  o,„r,^„„,  fv,^  cf r,,»  ^f  Xiroir,«  ,,.,,,,1^1  rninoritv  leader  ana  see  ii  ne  is  in  agree- 

committee  crosswalk  302-  M^,  President,  the  State  of  Maine  would  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  j  j.^^j^  ^^e  fioor 

lb)       allocation      under  "ow  like  to  convert  this  granite  building  j^^  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  I  vleld 

Second    Budget    Resoiu-  into  office  space  and  thus  extend  its  use-  ^^  ^j^^  Senator  from  Georgia  >  Mr.  Nunn  ' 

tion    164  6        151  45  ful  life  for  public  purpo.ses,  j^r  NUNN  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 

potentiai   over/under  alio-  State  officials  were  in  touch  with  Army  ^^^^  consent  that  It  be  in  order  to  lay 

ComriT'eeb"rirovVr"Hou;e:  "  officials  recently  and  the  Department  re-  ^^^j^re  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 

pTs^d  bin                           ^3  7          4.  J  8  P?"^^^-''  ^^^  "°  objection  to  the  deletion  ^^^^^  ^j  Representatives  on  S   1918  Be- 

^                of  this  use  restriction.  I  have  good  reason  j^re  I  get  the  Chairs  approval  on  that 

Mr   BELLMON   Mr.  President,  I  close  ^°  believe  this  administration  does  not  j  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Senator  from  Mlssis- 

with  the  hope  that  mv  Senate  colleague.^  °PP°'^^  ^^'-^  amendment-it  should  not  ^^pp^   .j.^^  ^.^u  ^^^^  ^^  jo^ger  than  4  or 

Will  seriouslv  address  the  need  to  put  our  Provoke  any^controvers>_and  will  not  re-  5  ^mutes.  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

defense   resources   to   the   best  work   to  ^"'"  ^%  Federal   funds  to   be   imple-  ^^  prepaerd  with  his  amendment   It  has 

support   US    goals   and    therebv    avoid  rnemed    It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  been  cleared  on  all  sides  and  I  shall  put 

waste  and  duplication    We  must  spend  ^e  ense  to  issue  a  new  deed^  deleting  the  ^^.  statement  m  the  Record 

what  is  required  to  preserve  our  national  restriction  for  use  of  the  Kennebec  Ar-  ^^   ROBERT  C   BYRD   This  has  not 

security  and  we  cannot  shirk  this  re-  ^enal  property  with    he  Mame  Insane  ^^^^  ^.i^^red  with  the  leadership.  Mr 

sponsibilitv    Mv  hope  is  that  this  com-  Hospital,    while   asserting   that   it   must  president. 

mitment   will  be   matched  bv   an  equal  '^";'""V°  ,^  "i           ,u      l'^  P"'P°'^/  Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 

commitment  not  to  spend  wildly  until  we  ,  ^>'  understanding  is  that  the  majority  ^^^  ^          ^ 

know  what  our  foreign  policy  objectives  '^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Senate  Armed  Services  Com-  ^.^  .„ekdmekt  no    i.st 

„,=  „„^   ,,r,f,i   „„  o,.„  oor-fcr,   that   fHo  mittce  has  rcviewcd  this  amcndmcnt  attQ  _               „       j     .  .,        ^ 

are  and   until   we  are  certain   that   the  anticinate  that  it  will  cause  riif-  Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr  President  I  send 

money  we  are  spending  will  help  us  reach  "oe.s  not  anticipate  that  it  will  cause  dil-  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

th~:<.\^K,o^t,,.or  Acuities  to  any  involved  partv,  an  amenameni  to  me  uesn  a.,u  a..f.  ,vji  11^ 

K,t  plIVH^nr    T  v,pw  rhp  nr^r  Mr,  President.  I  understand  that  the  immediate  consideration 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor.  amendment   has   been   cleared   bv   both  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

txp  AMENOMtNT  NO    .786  the  majority  and  minoHtv  membcrs  on  amendment  will  be  stated. 

iPurpo.se    To  remove  certain  restriction  on  the  committee  The  legislative  clerk  reaa  as  follows: 

ZllS^^^^^l  r'n"lH-'slrl°.  hv^h^'Ar,  of'  Mr,    STENNIS,    Mr,    President,    If    the  The  Senator  from  Missouri  .Mr   E.cleton- 

March  3,'  1905                              '  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  that  is  correct.  Pjoposes  an  unprmted  amendment  numbered 

%,     i.TT^/^TTT-T  T    X .     n       .J     .   T        J  We  hBvc  lookcd  It  over  and  we  think  ^'^'                                                 ,„„,,„„„. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I  send  ,    recommend    the  O"  P^g^  28.  line  9   strike  ■  $7  :  59,857,000 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  anda.sk  for  us  amendment                      recommena    ine  ^^^  1^*;^°^  ..$7  o39,857,ooo' 

immediate  consideration.  j^^.    yoUNG     Mr    President,    this    is  Mr  EAGLETON,  Mr  President,  one  of 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The  an  amendment  that  will  correct  a  situa-  the  most  serious  problems  facing  Penta- 

amendment  will  be  stated  tion  in  Maine  gon  planners  as  we  begin  the  decade  of 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      -Mr.  the  1980's  is  the  growing  vuinerabi'.iiy  of 

The  Senator  from  Maine  >  Mr    .Mitchell  1  Pfyor  ' ,  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  our  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 

proposes    an    unprinted    amendment    num-  the  amendment.  missile  •  ICBM ' .  By  some  estimates,  the 

bered  1786  The  amendment   'UP  No.  1785-    was  Soviets  will  have  "by  the  early  1980s  a 

Mr  MITCHELL  I  ask  unanimous  con-  agreed  to.  capability  to  destroy  over  90  percent  of 

sent  that  further  reading  be  dispensed  Mr,    STENNIS.    Mr,    President,    the  our  Mmuteman  and  Titan  ICBM's  in  a 

vkith.  Senator   from    Missouri    was   here   this  first  strike  attack.  Fortunately,  we  as  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER    Without  morning   He  came  back  after  lunch  for  Nation  have  never  relied  exclusively  on 

obiection,  it  is  so  ordered  ^n  amendment.  He  has  a  subcommittee  our  land-based  ICBM  force  to  provide  a 

The  amendment  IS  as  follows-  m  se.ssion  downstairs   I  hope  the  Chair  sufficient  strategic  deterrent,   Nonethe- 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert  can  recognize  him   on   an   amendment  less  this  missile  force  Is  a  vital  compo- 

the  following  new  section  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  nent  of  the  U  S  strategic  Triad  \%e  con- 

Sec,      .  (ai  The  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  au-  ator  from  Missouri  is  recognized,  tmued  to  operate  under  the  assumption 

thorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  convey  tho  Mr,    EAGLETON,    Mr.    President.    I  that  while  an  enemy  might  be  able  to 

Kennebec  Arsenal  property,  situated  m  Au-  yield     to    the    distinguished    majority  knock  out  or  neutralize  one  leg  of  the 

gusta.  Maine,  to  the  State  of  Maine  for  public  leader  Triad  at  anv  given  time,  the  other  legs 

?2^rts"am^nTe:i^tv'lnIe!^t.^ng''°^r  ;o^rr  Mr.   ROBERT  C    BYRD.   Mr.   Presi-  would  still   be  capable   of   de^ive^ing  a 

public  purposes'  after   -In  conformity  with  dent.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ascertain  the  lethal  retaliatory  blow,  to  any   locauon 

the  terme  of  this  Act"                         "  possibility  of  getting  a  time  agreement  on  the  globe 
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To  address  the  growing  vulnerability 
of  the  Mlnuteman  and  Titan  missile 
force,  the  President  directed  the  Air 
Force  to  begin  a  full-scale  development 
program  of  a  successor  ICBM  system  — 
to  be  deployed  In  a  multiple  protective 
structure  basing  mode  We  know  this 
system  to  be  the  MX 

By  current  estimates.  It  will  cost  close 
to  110  billion  to  develop  the  system  alone 
The  effort  will  extend  through  1987 
Total  program  cost  estimates  continue 
to  grow  at  every  reassessment  but  will 
surely  approximate  $50  billion  Congress 
has  appropriated  $820  million  to  date, 
and  is  considering  appropriating  an  ad- 
ditional $15  billion  in  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  today  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  this  years  request 
by  $120  million  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  because  I  do  not  agree  that 
a  successor  to  our  land-based  ICBM  sys- 
tem Is  needed  I  am  not  even  prepared  to 
say  the  MX  is  an  unsuitable  successor, 
although  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  current  configuration  of  the  progrtun 
Rather,  my  amendment  addresses  the 
practical  problems  in  effectively  man- 
aging a  program  that  seems  to  recon- 
figure Itself  at  every  junction 

Even  though  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  full  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  development,  the  decision  on 
missile  basing  mode  seems  anything  but 
definitive  Since  the  Senate  last  debated 
funding  for  this  program,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  abandoned  the  so- 
called  race  track  system  in  favor  of  what 
is  now  being  called  the  grid  .system  In 
the  course  of  a  single  year  the  Air  Force 
has  shifted  emphasis  from  a  basing  con- 
cept that  provided  for  'brealcoul" 
through  a  shelter  roof  to  a  transporter- 
erertor-launcher  vehicle  with  a  'dash' 
capability  to  a  •plowouf  concept  allow- 
ing for  launch  ouUside  the  shelters  Such 
a  shift  ng  pattern  of  proposed  basing 
conccpus  graphically  depicts  the  prob- 
lems the  United  States  is  facing  in  get- 
ting the  development  effort  off  the 
ground. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  Stevens  amendment  that 
formally  precludes  the  Air  Force  from 
pursuing  a  single  course  of  action  The 
amendment  .specifically  prevents  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  provided  in  the  fiscal 
vear  1980  bill  from  being  u-sed  in  such  a 
manner  a.s  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  one  basing  mode  for  the  MX  As  a 
result,  development  efforts  associated 
with  basing  have  been  maintained  at  a 
lower  level  than  planned  In  addition, 
some  reports  I  have  reviewed  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Air  Force  Is  experiencing 
some  difficulty  recruiting  the  necessary- 
talent  to  proceed  with  the  difficult  task 
of  preparing  to  meet  critical  development 
milestones 

At  the  direction  of  the  committee 
membership,  the  House  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations staff  conducted  a  detailed 
and  thorough  review  of  Air  Force  docu- 
ments containing  budgetan-.  financial, 
contractual,  and  program  related  data 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  de- 
tails of  program  funding,  obligation 
rates,  and  expenditure  rates  for  fiscal 
years  1979  throuKh  1981.  the  staff  study 
concluded  that  the  Air  Force  will  prob- 


ably spend  no  more  than  62  percent  of 
the  $670  million  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  The  rest  Is  expected  to  be 
carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1981 

The  staff  study  makes  the  point  that 
recent  changes  In  the  proposed  MX 
basing  mode  coupled  with  the  Senates 
unarumously  adopted  Stevens  amend- 
ment have  Significantly  slowed  pro- 
gram development 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  careful  dehberatlon.  concluded 
that  "the  budget  request  for  MX  was 
for  more  funds  than  can  be  spent  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  for  fiscal  year  1981    ' 

It  made  it  clear  in  the  report  that  it 
was  fully  supporting  MX  as  a  needed 
system  It  said  its  action  was  a  recog- 
nition ot  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  a  project  of  this 
complexity  and  magnitude  " 

Make  no  mistake  that  I  stand  four- 
.square  t)ehind  the  concept  of  the  Triad 
f  irm  of  our  strategic  deterrent  and  I 
believe  that  we'  need  to  maintain  our 
land-based  capability  of  the  Triad 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  moving 
ahead  so  rapidly  in  MX  development 
that  we  end  up  providing  the  Pentagon 
with  more  money  than  it  can  effectively 
.sj-end  m  a  given  year 

Such  a  practice  does  nothing  for  boost- 
ing our  defense  but  instead  leads  to 
waste  and  invites  mismanagement. 

So  what  my  amendment  does.  Mr 
President,  is  to  delete  $120  million  from 
the  bill  This  would  conform  the  bill  to 
the  action  of  the  House  in  this  regard 
after  the  very  careful  and  detailed  study 
that  the  Hou.se  committee  made,  and 
based  e.speriaJlv  on  the  excellent  report 
done  by  the  House  surveys  and  investi- 
gations staff,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
available  here  with  me  m  the  Senate 
Chamber 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr 
Hatfield  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
thi.s  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  this  would  be  the 
time  now  to  get  a  time  limit  on  the 
blip 

Mr  YOUNG  I  have  to  object  I  have 
not  discussed  this  matter  with  the  lead- 
ers on  my  side. 

Mr     ROBERT    C     BYRD     Very    well 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
tt  sufficient  second'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

MR  WARNER  Mr  Pres  dent.  I  rl.se 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f  ro:n  Mi.ssoiiri 

This  proposal,  calling  for  the  deletion 
of  $120  million  from  the  research  and 
development  account  for  the  MX  m;.s.sllp 
program  would  have  the  following  im- 
pact, and  I  cite  a  letter  dated  November 
1  of  aus  year  to  Chairman  Stennis  from 
General  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of  Staff.  US 
Air  Forte 

I  quote  from  the  letter 


The  impact  of  •  »120  million  reduction  ti 
a  stx-inomh  delav  In  tnlMlle  first  flight  which 
:s  MOW  scheduled  for  January  1983  The  first 
itueKrated  basing  test  will  be  slipped  as  well 
and  the  total  effect  will  be  a  delav  of  at  least 
six  months  in  the  IOC 

"IOC"  is  the  terminology  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
when  major  weapons  programs  first  be- 
come operational 

Mr  President,  this,  igaln,  would  re- 
quire a  disruption  of  a  program  that  has 
been  stopped,  .slowed,  and  started  over 
,\nrt  over  again  for  many  years 

Our  committee,  the  Senate  Am^ed 
Services  Committee — in  particular,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, on  which  I  serve — has  reviewed 
carefully  the  program,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  the  judgment  of  t)ie 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  m 
that  this  would  be  an  unwise  cut 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  f.'O'n 
Missouri  was  pre.sent  when  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  considered  his  pro- 
!  osal  and  rejected  it  Now  we  are  here. 
;n  the  conclud'ng  hour  of  the  debate  on 
this  appropriation  bill,  and  the  matter  Is 
raised  once  again  and  I  urge  my  col- 
l-iifc'ues  to  reject  It 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  a  good  eye  and 
he  will  find  things  In  the  bill  that  are 
loase  and  rattling  around  a  little  How- 
ever this  matter  about  the  research  and 
development,  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking for  the  .MX  is  something  that  our 
rcmmittee  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  gone  over  for  several  years  TTii.s 
year,  again,  it  was  heard  in  depth  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment, which  came  out,  as  I  recall 
with  a  unanimous  report  that  the  Air 
Force  figures  were  reasonably  sound,  and 
recommended  the  allowance  of  the  $15 
billion 

That  ha.s  been  argued  back  and  forth 
a  great  deal,  but  the  settlement  on  the 
mo'iey  became  rather  firm  the  first  part 
of  this  year 

This  IS  a  relatively  small  amount,  but 
as  I  understand  the  custom  and  pattern 
of  operations  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, they  just  cannot  say  that  they  are 
going  to  spend  all  this  money  within  a 
certain  time  It  is  unwise  and  impracti- 
cal So  they  authorize  it  and  they  obli- 
gate the  Government  to  this  money  In 
thit  way,  they  get  a  better  job  done  for 
the  dollar,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  keeping 
with  their  established  practice 

I  believe  that  now,  at  this  late  time. 
•Ae  should  not  change  these  figures  I  say 
that  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  hope  we  can  leave  this  intact 
It  has  been  a  controversial  matter,  but 
we  finally  .settled  on  the  money,  and  let 
us  stick  by  It 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Pre.sldent.  the  House 
appropriations  bill  contains  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  amendment  has  explained,  a 
reduction  of  $120  million  for  the  MX 
mi.ssile  system  The  contention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  House  reduction  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  is  that 
the  $120  million  cannot  be  spent  during 
fiscal  year   1981 

The  Defense  Department  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
$120  million  and  I  quote  that  appeal 
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The   House   reduced   the   MX   program   by 

$120  million  on  the  basis  that  program  com- 
pllcaiians  will  preclude  the  expenditure  of 
the  requested  anxjunt  This  reduction  will 
result  in  unacceptable  schedule  and  or  tech- 
nical rlslt  impact.s  We  have  completed  an 
adjustment  of  the  entire  program  to  accom- 
modate several  design  decisions  made  rf- 
rently  to  reduce  overall  c(«ts  and  complexity 
and  to  Improve  performance  In  critical  area* 
Nearly  two-thlrd.s  of  the  TY  1981  budget  re- 
quest IS  for  inlssille  activity  directed  at 
meeting  the  scheduled  three  filght  test.s  In 
1983  prior  to  the  production  decision  In  mid- 
1983  Redaction  of  $120  million  will  force  a 
schedule  slip  of  several  months  In  those 
filght  dates,  similar  slips  in  the  prodtiction 
decision  and  IOC  dates  or  a  significant  In- 
crease in  tehnlcal  risk  a-s  we  try  to  hold  the 
schedule  I  urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
funds  so  that  this  majfir  and  critical  new- 
strategic  program  can  proceed  on  a  prudent 
basis 

Mr  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments appeal  is  certainly  strong  and 
selfexplanatory  I  do  not  think  there  i- 
any  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
Introduction  of  the  SS-18  by  the  Soviet 
Union  requires  that  the  United  States 
develop  the  MX  as  soon  as  prudently 
possible  m  order  to  maintain  the  best 
po.ssible  balance  of  strategic  weapons 

Again  Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  appeal  is  well  taken 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  amendment 

Mr  G.^RN  Mr  President,  I  oppose  this 
amendment  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
there  iirobably  is  no  Senator  on  this  floor 
who  has  been  more  involved  in  the  MX 
i.ssue  for  more  than  2'^  years,  primarily 
because  a  good  part  of  ;t  is  intended  to 
be  placed  m  my  State 

This  has  been  an  extremely  controver- 
sial issue  It  was  one  of  the  major  i.ssues 
in  my  canipaign  for  reelection  this  year, 
and  I  was  blasted  on  radio  and  TV  be- 
cause I  was  not  laying  my  body  in  front 
of  the  MX  to  in  to  stop  it  and  prevent 
the  horrible  consequences  within  mv 
State 

Nevertheles.s.  with  all  those  problems 
and  the  serious  problems  it  could  cause 
Within  my  Stale.  I  cannot  vote  for  fur- 
ther delays  I  say  that  m  the  context  that 
I  do  not  believe  th.it  President  Carter 
picked  the  best  base  mode  either  mili- 
tarily or  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
and  I  hope  that  Governor  Reagan 
changes  the  basing  mode,  because  I  do 
not  like  It  and  I  do  not  want  it  in  mv 
State 

On  the  other  hand,  m  the  interests  of 
national  .security,  we  do  need  the  MX 
missile 

I  believe  that  President  Ford  made  a 
mistake  by  not  going  ahead  with  the 
building  of  the  .MX  prior  to  the  1976 
election  President  Carter  delayed  for  3 
years  making  a  decision,  and  the  situa- 
tion should  have  been  evident  to  every- 
body With  respect  to  the  incredibly  grow- 
ing mi.ssile  gap  and  all  the  mis.siles  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  building. 

So  it  is  not  only  a  need  for  the  MX 
missile:  it  is  long  past  due  that  we  get 
on  with  the  development  of  that  missile 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense.  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  tacking  on  further 
delay,  because  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
IOC  date  of  1986.  It  will  slip  further 
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It  is  in  that  context  that  I  do  not  like 
the  system  and  I  do  not  want  it  in  my 
State,  but  1  do  believe  that  we  need  to 
get  on  With  the  missile  So  my  work  will 
be  to  continue  with  the  missile,  and  I 
hope  to  influence  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  change  the  basing  mode,  but 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  deleting  funds 
w  hich  will  delay  somethuig  that  is  vitally 
needed  for  the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  kill  the  MX,  it  doei 
not  delay  the  MX:  nor  does  it  defini- 
tively determine  what  the  basing  mode 
of  the  MX  may  or  will  be  It  does  none 
ol  these  things. 

This  amendment  is  pinpointed  to  $120 
million  which  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentalnes.  through  their  surveys  and 
investigations  staff,  concludes  cannot  be 
intelligently,  usefully,  and  meaningfully 
spent  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  Al- 
though It  Ls  geared  to  the  MX  system,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  IOC  date  of 
the   MX   or   its   ultimate   configuration 

Only  one  body  in  Congress  has  gone 
into  this  matter  in  any  considerable 
depth,  and  that  is  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  their  surveys  and 
investigations  staff. 

I  ask  Members  of  this  body,  if  they 
have  the  inclination  and  the  interest,  to 
read  the  excellent  report  of  the  House 
surveys  and  investigations  staff,  which 
IX)ints  out  that  this  $120  million  is  ex- 
cessive That  IS  the  bottom  line  I  read, 
in  conclusion,  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  report. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $1,564,900,000  to 
continue  pnglneering  development  of  the 
MX  system  Among  other  things,  the  total 
cost  of  the  system  Is  a  matter  of  particular 
interest  For  this  reason  the  Committee 
held  a  special  hearing  this  year  to  examine 
ilie  projected  costs  of  the  .MX.  with  emphasis 
on  the  details  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
request  In  addition,  the  Committees  Sur- 
veys and  lnvesllgatlon.s  Staff  was  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  details  of  pro- 
gram funding  obllgavioti  rates,  and  expendi- 
ture rates  for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980  and 
1981  The  results  of  these  inquiries  togetlier 
With  voluminous  data  supplied  by  the  Air 
Force  and  OSD.  were  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee fo'  Its  deliberations 

It  was  noted  that  the  Air  Force  will  spend 
at  most  62  percent  of  the  $670000,000  pro- 
vided for  .MX  tor  fiscal  year  1980,  with  the 
remainder  carrying  over  into  fiscal  year  1981 
It  was  noted  that  the  changes  in  the  MX 
basing  mode  announced  well  after  the 
budget  was  submitted,  will  have  an  uncer- 
tain Impact  on  some  of  the  work  previously 
planned  for  fiscal  year  198]  It  was  noted 
that  the  Air  Force  has  failed  to  fui;y  staff 
the  MX  project  office,  citing  as  the  reason 
the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  persons 
with  the  requisite  skills  and  experience  to 
manage  and  control  so  large  complex  and 
costly  an  undertaking  These  factors,  among 
others,  led  the  Committee  to  conclude  that 
the  budget  request  for  MX  was  for  more 
funds  than  can  be  spent  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently in  fiscal  year  1981  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$120,000,000 

Mr,  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  case  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  cogent 
case  buttressed,  as  I  say.  by  the  excellent 
reports  bv  the  survevs  and  investigation 
staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


e  Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  to  delete  $120  mil- 
lion in  unneeded  funds  from  the  fiscal 
1981  Defen.se  Appropriations  Act  for  re- 
search and  development  on  the  MX  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  'ICBM 
weapons  system 

.Adoption  ol  this  amendment  would 
prudently  protect  our  scarce  taxpayer 
dollars  at  no  cost  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  without  negatively  affecting  our 
efforts  to  modernize  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  Triad  as  needed 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  military 
and  cost -effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
MX  missile  system  The  Air  Force  has 
failed  so  far  to  demonstrate  convinc- 
ingly that  the  system  is  survivable.  or  is 
worth  the  financial  and  environmental 
costs  involved. 

The  "window  of  vulnerability"  which 
allegedly  threatens  the  land-based  por- 
tion of  our  strategic  nuclear  Triad— 
the  ICBMs — also  appears  to  me  to  be 
far  less  open  than  others  contend  This 
is  especially  so  when  one  reviews  the 
classified  and  unclassified  expert  testi- 
mony available  to  the  Senate  Armec 
Services  Committee    to  which  I  belong 

I  also  have  strong  concerns  that  the 
proposed  multiple  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  IS  an  arms  control  disaster  and  sets 
an  example  which  could  increase  the 
missile  threat  to  the  United  States  if  it  is 
followed  by  the  Soviets 

Despite  these  reservations.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  supported  continued  re- 
search and  development  on  the  missile 
part  of  the  entire  MX  system,  because 
more  quest  ons  need  to  be  answered 
about  the  requirement  for  it  before  we 
make  a  final  decision  whether  to  pro- 
duce and  deploy  a  new  ICBM  .Mmost  $: 
billion  IS  contained  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill  for  research  and  development 
on  the  MX  mi.ssile  itself,  and  I  support 
this  appropriation  for  that  reason. 

'I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  $15  billion  MX  ap- 
propriation m  this  bill  still  represents 
only  research  and  development  on  the 
system  .Approximately  $500  million  is 
included  for  the  basing  mode  with  which 
I  disagree  In  approving  this  entire  sum, 
the  Senate  in  no  way  is  committing  it- 
self to  the  future  production  and  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  system  That  is  a 
decision  we  will  face  in  future  Senates 
and  in  future  legislation 

What  I  caiinot  support,  Mr  President. 
IS  the  Senate  spending  Federal  dollars 
when  not  needed  That  is  the  case  with 
the  S120  million  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment 

A  detailed  and  thorough  review,  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Appropriations  Sur- 
veys and  Investigations  Staff,  of  Air 
Force  MX  documents  containing  budget- 
ary, financial,  contractual,  and  program- 
related  data  concluded  that  the  Air 
Force  would  not  be  able  to  spend  all  of 
the  $670  million  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1980  for  MX  R  i  D  In  fact  the  study 
determined  that  at  most  $415  4  million 
of  this  total  could  be  spent.  The  remain- 
ing $254  6  million  is  expected  to  be  ear- 
ned over  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1981 
The    staff    study    shows    that    recent 
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changes  made  in  the  proposed  MX  baa- 
ing mode,  along  with  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment— which  specifies  that  funds  appro- 
priated in  last  year's  bill  cannot  be  used 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  one  bas- 
ing mode — have  slowed  program  devel- 
opment. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
concluded  that  'the  budget  request  for 
MX  was  for  more  funds  than  can  be 
spent  eflectively  and  efficiently  for  fiscal 
year  1981  "  This  was  the  basis  for  the 
House  Appropriations  Committees  rec- 
ommendation to  delete  the  $120  million 
which  the  Eagleton  amendment  also 
seeks  to  delete 

The  full  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  that  this  $120  million  was  not 
needed.  The  Senate  should  pass  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  which  will  re- 
sponsibly protect  our  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers In  these  inflationary  times  while 
not  Impacting  on  our  national  security  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  discussion  on  the  amendmenf 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  as  I  under- 
stand If 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  orderea 

Mr  STENNIS  So  the  vote  will  be  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  amendmenf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  correct 

Mr    STENNIS   I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr  Biden',  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr  Bur- 
dick  ' .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
CHURCH',  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Gravel  >.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr  Harti.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr  Hollincs'  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovern'. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Metzen- 
BAUM  1  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Mr  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr  RiBicom.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Mr  Talmadce)  are 
necessarily  absent 

Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr  Armstrong  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Cohen i. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr  Hatch  > .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr  jAvrrsi. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Laxalti. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr 
Mathiasi.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
McClure'.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota '  Mr  Pressler  > .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr  Schmitt'  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr  Stevens'  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr  Wallop >.  and  the 
Senator  from  Connertirut  'Mr 
Weickeri    are  nef^essarilv  ah.sent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desirinK 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12 
nays  65.  sis  follows 


IRollcall   Vote  No    481    Leg  | 
YEA&— 12 
Eagleton  L«ahy  Riegle 

H>inel<l  L*vin  Sievenjtm 

Ka«arDiiun:  I'ell  Ts(.>ngaa 

Kriiiie<li  Pmxmire  Willi»m« 

NAYS— «5 

U«ker  Durenberger  MiichiK 

Bcucu*  Durkln  M  'Vnlhan 

Bayh  Exan  Nelson 

Bellmon  Kortl  Nurui 

UeiUMiii  Okrn  Pmckwood 

Hcjreii  Oienn  Percy 

B'WrhwIUB  CJoldwuer  Pryr.r 

Brulle^  H&yakiwii  Ri>n<lolph 

Bumtxre  Heflin  Roth 

U)rcl.  Heinz  S«rb&ne« 

Harrj-  K    Jr      Helms  Sasser 

Byra.  Hubert  C   Hudd.eetcm  Bchwelker 

C«nnun  Humphrey  Simpson 

Chafee  Inouje  SisJIord 

rhiies  J»clis<:>n  Stennls 

(  "chrsn  Jepsen  Si*»«rt 

Crsnatcsn  Jnhnston  Stone 

Cu.ver  Ix^-ng  Thurmond 

Usiiforth  Lugsr  Tower 

LJeCondnl  M»guus>TO  Wsrner 

O^ie  MnUunags  Y'Xing 

Domenlcl  Meliher  Zorlnaky 

.S'OT   VOTINO— 2.t 

Armsirung  Hodinga  Pressler 

Biden  Javus  HibicofT 

Burdlck  L«xa.t  Schmllt 

Church  Maihias  S;e\ens 

Cohen  M.Clure  Ta.msiltse 

(iravel  McOovern  Wallop 

Hart  Met/enbaum  Weliker 

Hatch  M'Tgan 

So  Mr  Eagleton  s  amendment  'UP 
No   1787'  was  rejected 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  wonder  if  we  could  get  an  agreement 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  will  be  no 
later  than  4  15  or  4  30  p  m   today 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  the  leader  that  I  think  Senator  Jepsen 
has  an  amendment  that  will  require  a 
vote  and  I  have  a  matter  that  will  require 
about  10  minutes  of  discussion,  but  no 
vote 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  so  we  know  just  where  we  are"* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  as  far 
a.s  I  can  tell,  final  passage  ought  to  be 
well  before  5  o'clock 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
could  we  get  an  agreement  that  a  final 
\nte  will  be  no  later  than  5pm   today '' 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  believe 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  hope  will  be  taken 
If  not.  we  can  vote  on  it  very  quickly 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  15  minutes  on  a 
matter,  but  not  for  a  vote 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  we  will 
have  a  conference  on  the  EK^Ie  amt-nd- 
ment  and  we  ran  get  that  language 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President, 
this  has  been  previously  cleared  with  the 
di.stinguished  minority  leader  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  final 
pa.ssage  occur  no  later  than  5  p  m 
t<xlay.  and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII 
be  waived,  that  Mr  Eagleton  have  10 
minutes,  as  he  requested,  Mr  Dole  have 
5  minutes,  and  that  would  leave  ample 
time  for  Mr   Jepsen's  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Proxmire  has  an  amendment. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  And  then  Mr. 
Proxmire  have  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  the  Proxmire  amendment,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form, 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  a  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  on 
another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  The  time  wUl 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr  Stennis 
and  Mr  Young  on  the  bill  Time  will  be 
provided  for  Mr  Jepsen  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  to  each 
side? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Wc  did  not 
say. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  will  involve  some 
time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  managers 
could  yield  time  from  the  bill  Could 
we  say  10  minutes  on  the  amendment^ 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the 
leader  belter  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  10  min- 
utes would  suffice  I  believe  Senator 
Eagleton  indicated  he  wanted  about  10 
minutes  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  need 
about  5  minutes  I  think  15  minutes 
t(nal  on  my  amendment  would  be  suffi- 
cient Mayt>e  I  can  convince  him  to  Uke 
7'..  minutes 

Mr    EAGLETON    That  is  fine 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President,  m  the 
absence  of  the  minority  leader,  will  the 
majority  leader  allow  me  a  minute  or 
two  to  get  that  checked' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  We  had 
cleared  a  4  15  voting  time  with  Mr 
Baker 

Mr  WARNER  May  I  have  just  1 
rninule'' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^'RD  Yes.  please. 
I  hope  we  do  not  have  any  other  prob- 
lems 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  riKht  to  object  We  have  a  confused 
situation  here 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  also  that  there  be  20  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  I.s  there 
objection? 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  ulll 
reserve  the  right  to  obiect  until  such 
time  as  I  can  clear  the  matter  with  the 
minority  leader 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  withdraw  the  request  for  the 
moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TJie  re- 
Q'.ie.st  IS  withdrawn 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  hoiK>  that  we  can  get 
an  agreement. 

Mr    JEPSEN  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa 

rp     M«ENDMENT    NO      1788 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Nunn  and  myself  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
vvnll  report  the  amendment 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

lollows 

The  Senator  from  Io*a  i  Mr  Jepsen)  for 
himself  snd  Mr  Ni;nn  proposes  an  un- 
priced amendment  numbered  1788 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  page  2,  under  Military  Personnel,  Army 
line  15  strike  ■'111  041,468  000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof    $11  076.468  000 

On  page  2  under  Military  Personnel.  Navy 
line  24  strike  17 ,857, 173, 000'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  therefif  •»7  867  173,000  ' 

On  page  3  under  Military  Personnel,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  line  8.  strike  $2,339,836  000  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$2  359.836.000  ' 

On  page  3  under  Military  Personnel  Air 
Force  line  17.  strike  "$8  933.309  000 '  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  -$9  017.309  000' 

On  page  4  under  Re.serve  Personnel  Army 
lines  strike  '$774,050  000'  and  In.sert  m  lieu 
thereof     $790  050  000' 

On  page  5  under  Reserve  Personnel  Ma- 
rine Corps  line  4  strike  ■$101.567  000  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  ■$104,567  OfK)" 

On  page  5  under  Reserve  Personnel  Air 
Force  line  17,  strike  ■•$260,074  000  '  and  In- 
sert  m   lieu    thereof   -$262,074  OOO" 

On  page  6  under  National  Guard  Person- 
nel, Army  line  5.  strike  $1  025  297  000  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof    "$1048.297  000 

On  page  6  under  National  Guard  Person- 
nel Air  Force  line  17  strike  -$333  472  000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$340,472,000" 

Mr.  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  restore  $200  million  to 
the  military  personnel  account  of  the 
defense  apiiroprialions  bill  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  $200  million  for 
the  US  Armed  Forces  for  funds  obli- 
gated but  as  yet  unexpended 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  includes  a  reduction  of 
this  $200  million,  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  reducing  the  military  man- 
power program,  cither  by  reducing  llic 
number  of  active  and  reserve  personnel 
or  by  reducing  the  level  of  support  we 
provide  to  our  people 

If  the  Department  does  not  cut  the 
number  of  people  planned  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  fiscal  year  1981.  it  will  have  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  those  peo- 
ple That  means  cutting  back  in  areas 
such  as  enlistment  and  reenlLstment 
bonuses,  promotions,  rotation  and  reas- 
^.ignment  of  personnel  and  Reserve 
training  programs 

Mr  President  we  have  just  gone 
through  H  period  of  several  months  where 
the  combat  readiness  posture  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  this  Nation  has  been 
aired  and  the  reports  have  not  been  very 
encouraging  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Sen- 
ate's strong  commitment  to  addre.ssinK 
military  manuower  problems  ought  to  be 
continued  Without  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  s  commitment  would  be  unneces- 
sarilv  interrupted 

While  the  Department  might  have  the 
option  next  year  to  submit  a  supple- 
mental request  to  restore  these  amounts. 
the  Senate  .should  be  aware  that  that 
course  of  action  involves  greater  uncer- 


tainty and  potential  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly management  of  the  military  man- 
power program.  The  Senate  should  not 
unwisely  increase  the  difficulty  faced  by 
the  Department  in  effectively  managing 
these  programs  that  are  so  critical  to  our 
near  term  readiness. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  refrain  momentarily?  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order  Will  the  Senate  please 
be  in  order'' 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  NUNN  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand why  this  reduction  occurred.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  ex- 
plain it  in  a  different  way,  but  what 
happened  is  a  very  complicated  book- 
keeping mechanism. 

For  instance,  a  lot  of  travel  takes  place 
m  fiscal  year  1981,  People  are  changing 
stations  and  people  are  moving  families 
and  so  forth.  But  all  the  checks  are  not 
written  reimbursing  for  travel  in  1981 
Some  of  those  checks  may  be  written  in 
1982 

We  are  talking  about  $200  million.  A 
Hou.se  appropriations  committee  reduced 
C387  million  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  proiecting  that  $387  million 
of  the  money  that  was  being  obligated  in 
1981  would  not  be  expended  until  fiscal 
Near  1982  Of  course,  it  immediatelv 
leaped  out  at  you  if  the  money  is  not 
go^ng  to  be  expended  until  1982,  whv  not 
just  knock  it  off  the  appropriation? 

Well,  the  reason  is  that  if  you  knock 
It  ofT  with  the  appropriation,  not  only 
will  it  not  be  expended,  which  is  not 
planned  anyway,  but  the  travel  that  is 
being  authorized  becau.se  the  funds  are 
available  cannot  take  place  This  means 
that  unless  this  amendment  passes.  In 
spite  of  good  intentions  what  will  have  to 
happen  in  the  military  accounts  Is  there 
will  have  to  be  either  less  travel  taking 
place,  change  of  stations  and  so  forth,  or 
the  personnel  numbers  will  have  to  be 
reduced 

So  what  is  a  well-intentioned  amend- 
ment, looking  as  if  there  is  money  out 
there  to  be  saved  in  fiscal  1981.  is  an  il- 
lusion. It  is  not  a  reality  If  you  reduce 
this  amount,  that  travel  cannot  occur 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri or  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  saying  they  want  to  reduce 
travel  or  they  want  to  reduce  personnel 
They  think  this  money  is  available  for 
that,  but  it  is  simply  not  available  be- 
cause something  has  to  happen. 

If  this  $200  million  is  not  added  back. 
and  there  have  been  no  suggestions  about 
where  the  cuts  can  come,  they  simply 
will  have  less  authority  to  either  travel  or 
to  have  some  other  personnel  activity 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  lake  a  good  look  to  this  matter 
because  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  that 
money  is  simply  out  there  and  is  avail- 
able. 

That  is  not  the  case  It  is  not  available 
That  money  will  probably  not  be  ex- 
pended until  1982  But  it  is  not  sitting 
in  any  account  It  is  not  sitting  in  any 
bank  account  and  not  drawing  Interest. 


The  money  will  not  be  available  from  the 
Treasury  until  it  is  obligated  and  ex- 
pended 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  is  cut- 
ting the  personnel  account  until  the 
money  is  added  back  If  there  is  some  way 
to  cut  that  account  back,  to  save  money 
If  we  are  wasting  money,  then  that 
should  be  a  consideration  and  we  ought 
to  consider  it  But  I  do  not  think  that 
argument  is  being  made. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would 
support  this  add-back  If  this  add-back 
does  not  come  at  this  time,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  come  when  the  supplemental 
comes  up  What  we  are  doing  Is  kidding 
ourselves  in  the  meantime  because  we 
all  know  about  the  inflation  that  has 
occurred,  we  know  travel  costs  have  gone 
up.  we  know  we  have  a  lot  of  personnel 
pay  Items  that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
in  the  supplemental  This  would  just  add 
another  $200  million  to  the  supplemental 

I  suggest  we  add  it  back  at  this  point 
m  time  and  let  the  services  know  that 
they  can  continue  to  plan  these  person- 
nel activities  as  they  are  now  planning 
Ihem. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  NUNN  I  yield 

Mr  STENNIS  What  the  Senator  has 
given,  IS  that  not  a  good  illustration  of 
budget  authority  as  ag-ainst  outlays'' 

Mr.  NUNN,  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  absolutely  correct 

Mr  STENNIS  The  larger  amount 
would  be  budget  authority,  but  the  out- 
lays would  be  the  amount  actually  spent 

Mr  NUNTs'  The  Senator  is  correct  We 
run  into  this  in  procurement  all  the  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  so 
well  You  may  have  budget  authority  for 
a  submarine  but  the  outlays  for  a  sub- 
marine may  occur  over  several  years  Un- 
less you  have  the  budget  authority  you 
cannot  build  the  submarine 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  person- 
nel accounts  It  is  a  very  confusing  thing. 
When  you  look  at  the  $200  million,  that 
is  really  not  a  large  amount  of  money, 
when  you  are  looking  at  the  overall  per- 
sonnel accounts  of  some  $27  billion.  Yet 
somebody  in  the  military  has  to  sit  over 
there,  if  we  do  not  add  this  back,  and 
find  a  place  to  cut  it  The  only  way  they 
can  cut  it  is  either  cut  the  number  of 
prople  in  the  military,  which  I  do  not 
think  anybody  intends,  or  to  cut  the 
overall  travel 

I  submit  that  tiie  Senate  would  be  wise 
to  accept  the  amendment, 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  action  on  this  matter 
taken  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  We  have  heard  from  a  very 
cistinguished  group  of  Senators  saying 
that  this  monev  is  not  really  there, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  out- 
lays and  obligational  authority  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  decided, 
and  I  think  properly  so  that  one-half 
billion  dollars  could  be  saved  in  respect 
to  this  Item  In  order  to  be  conservative 
and  cautious,  they  decided  to  delete  only 
$387.5  miUion.  The  report  indicates  they 
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thought  that  savings  could  be  as  much 
a»  a  half  billion,  but  the  House  struck 
only  $387  5  million 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
decidetl  to  be  even  u  little  more  cautious 
and  cut  only  1200  million 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opin- 
ion however,  that  these  .savinKs  could  be 
made  in  a  much  larwer  mattnitudc  than 
estimated  by  the  two  Defense  Appropria- 
tions CommittTf.s 

I  will  read  from  Ific  House  report 

Obli(j»lloii»  m  ihe  Military  Ptrscnuiel  »p- 
proprl«tloi\»  generally  »r*  llmiidi«ti"cl  'n  the 
iMuanre  of  chnks  or  the  dlabvirtement  of 
cash  Such  payineiu*  are  rallwl  outlays  Not 
all  r)ud«et  authorliy  enacted  for  a  given 
nscal  year  la  both  obligated  and  paid  <<ut  in 
the  »me  year 

That  Is  the  point  Senator  Stinnis  was 
making 

The  obligated  balance  Is  that  portion  (if 
the  budget  authority  that  has  been  obli- 
gated but  not  paid  Historically  the  nilliiars 
perwinnel  appropriations  have  maintained  a 
very  low  year-end  obligated  imlance  generally 
ranging  only  to  a  tnaxlniuiii  .'f  2  [lerrent  of 
the  total  budget  authority  for  a  given  n.s«.ai 
year 

An  analyils  of  the  obligated  but  unex- 
pended balances  planned  f<r  ns^ai  year  IWHI 
us  reflected  In  the  rurrent  budget  request  for 
the  Military  ['erwuuiel  approprlaMons  shows 
a  ronsl.itent  and  large  increase  v^lth  the 
exception  "f  the  Nuvv  Reserve  over  prior 
nstal  years  While  the  percentage  increases 
shown  in  Table  IJ  generally  range  onlv  from 
2  to  ♦  percent  It  must  t>e  remembered  that 
an  unjustitti'd  increase  of  only  1  percent  in 
the  Military  i>ervinnel  appropriations  po- 
tentially viastes  over  »300  million. 

It  goes  on  to  .say 

The  Committee  is  concernwl  that  In  fiscal 
ve»r  ItfSl  the  obligated  b\it  unexpended  bal- 
ances Increase  so  significantly  over  the  levels 
of  previous  years  !n  virtually  every  account 
This  uiijusitirted  increa.i*-  Is  on  the  order  of 
tdoo  million  In  this  one  year  alone. 

Thase  are  all  direct  quotes  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  H  R    8105 

Being  conservative,  hf>w»nfr  the  Hou.'-e 
Appropriations  Committee  said,  "We  will 
not  cut  the  full  half  billion  dollars  but 
only  $387  million  " 

Being  super  conservative  the  Senate 
Appropriatiorvs  Commitiee  said.  ■Well, 
let  us  even  be  safer  than  that  Let  us 
cut  only  $200  million   ' 

That  is  the  issue  that  is  here  There  Is 
no  way  under  the  Sun  that  this  $200  mil- 
lion should  be  or  justifiably  could  be 
spent  In  the  current  fl.scal  year  It  Is  a 
simple  question  of  whether  you  war^t  to 
throw  another  $200  million  into  the  bill 
for  good  old  time  s  sake  If  you  want  to 
throw  it  m  for  gcxxl  old  times  sake,  s:^ 
be  It  If  you  want  to  say  that  that  money 
cannot  be  should  not  be  spent  and 
should  not  be  in  the  bill,  then  vote 
against  the  amendment 

Mr  NUNN  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
the  estimate  Is  wrong  or  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  money  Ls  going  to  be 
wasted' 

Mr  EAOLETON  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  there  is  a  mlsperceptlon  here  The 
mlsperception  is  the  Jepsen-Nunn  mls- 
perceptlon 

Mr  NUNN  I  understand  the  Senator's 
sweeping  generalization  but  does  he  have 
a  logical- 


Mr  EAOLETON  The  logic  wa.s  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  House  C'onmuttee 
on  Appropriations  as  expressed  in  their 
report  and  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  The 
latter,  in  order  to  be  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  sale  decided  on  a  cut  of  only 
$.'0''  million  where  the  analysis  says  the 
savings  can  be  as  much  as  a  half  billion 

Mr  NUNN  It  is  not  saiing.v  It  is  either 
a  misestimate  or  it  is  waste 

Mr  iiAOLETON  When  you  arc  deal- 
ing with  Pentagon  matters,  it  is  usually 
a  curious  mixture  o(  both 

Mr  NUNN  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Setiate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  will  cjuote 
from  their  report 

Ihe  reduction  of  »387  5  million  In  the  mili- 
tary personnel  accounts  made  by  the  Hou»» 
vkould  result  In  substantial  reduction  In  me 
nUUlary  end  strength  In  all  the  services  i" 
fiscal  year  1981  lo  preclude  such  reduction.! 
the  committee  ha*  restored  the  full  amount 
reduced   by   the   House   m   this   area 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  re- 
call the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  sponsored 
an  amendment  overwhelmingly  defeated 
nil  ine  flixir  reducing  the  Army  by  25  - 
HOC  people  this  year  The  Senate  rose  up 
m  arnus  tjecause  they  did  not  want  to  re- 
duce them  We  had  a  logic  and  a  reason 
for  It  but  It  was  rejected  I  am  not 
trvmg  to  rehash  that  argument,  but 
.f  the  iwsilion  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  should  prevail  then  what  we 
tried  to  do  earlier  will  have  to  hap- 
pen because  they  have  to  reduce  travel 
or  reduce  people  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Senate  wants  to 
do  that  I  would  suggest  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  let  us  attach  to  it  a  little 
dialog  saying  tliat  it  oujjht  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Army  and  we  will  be  reversing 
our  previous  vote,  which  I  happen  to 
think  wa.s  erroneous  anyway 

I  am  just  saying  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  VI hat  it  is  doing  when  it  does  it  If 
It  goes  along  with  thai  position,  what  it 
is  doing  IS  requiring  tne  military  either 
to  reduce  the  number  ol  pt'ople  or  reduce 
the  travel  activities 

Mr    President.  I  vield  the  door. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
TsoNGA-S'    Who  yields  time' 

Mr  Jt^SEN  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  leff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment 

Mr  NUNN  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second'' 

Mr  Nl.'NN  Unless  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  accepted  I  am  not 
sure 

Mr  EAOLETON  No,  Mr  President  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second''  There  is  a  sufBclent 
second 

Tt^e  yeits  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  ST>:NNIS  Mr  President  I  think 
I  should  make  a  brief  statement  about 
this  matter  This  came  up  rather  hur- 
riedly I  was  the  one  who  proposed  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  at  $200  million  I 
am  going  to  stay  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  that    He  will  be  a  conferee 


I  think.  Mr  Pre.sident  that  this  is  a 
complicated  matter  in  that  field  of  pro- 
curement and  It  has  been  better  ex- 
plained here  frankly  than  it  a  as  before 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  earthshaker  either 
uav  It  goes,  but  I  would  be  free  then 
Whic.'iever  wav  it  goes.  I  shall  back  the 
Senate  up  of  course  I  brought  this 
figure  up  and  Senator  EACLrioN  and  I 
h.ivp  not  had  a  chance  to  uisc  uss  it  since 
tlien    I  am  going  to  go  v»ilh  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH  There  is 
no  time  limitation  IX)es  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  wish  to  be  recog.ii.ir: 

Mr  JFPSEN  No.  Mr  Presic;.  i.t  I  wish 
to  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  ye.us  and  nays  have  teen  ordered 
Tlif  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
S<'nator  from  Delaware  'Mr  BiDtN'.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  Mr  BiB- 
I'lCK'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr 
Cin-RCH'  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr. 
Gravfi.  '  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr. 
H«RT'  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr  HoLLiNiisi  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  McGovirn'  the  Stmator 
from  Oliio  'Mr  MtTZENBACM  th.e  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Mr  RiBicorr'. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr  Tal- 
MKVH.t'  the  Senator  !rom  Arkansas  Mr 
BfMprRs'  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sh.re  Mr  DfRKiN'  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Mr  Magni'soni  arc 
necessarilv  absent 

Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Mr  ARMSTRONG' .  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  'Mr  Cochran i. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Cohen  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Hatch',  the 
Senat/ir  from  New  York  '  Mr  JniTS  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  I.axmt'.  the 
S«'nator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias'. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  MrCn-RE', 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
Ppe.ssi.er  1 .  the  5>enator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  Schmitt'  the  Senator  from  .Maska 
'  Mr  Stivin.s  '  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Mr  Wallop  i  ar.d  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Mr  Weicker  >  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  otiier  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote"* 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65. 
nays  9.  as  follows: 

jRollcall  Vote  No  483  Leg  | 
YEAS— 65 

M'synlhan 

Nunn 
Pack  wood 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmipe 
Prj'or 

Byrd   R<jbert  C    Humphrey  Randolph 

Cannon  Inouye  Rlesle 

Chafee  Jackson  Roth 

Chllea  Jepsen  Sarbanes 

Cranston  Johns'on  Sasser 

C'jlver  Kassebaum  Schwelker 

Danforth  Kennedy  Simpson 

DeConclnl  Leahy  Stafford 

Dole  Levin  S'one 

Domen!   1  I'<«iK  Thurmond 

Durenberger        I  u«rar  Tower 

Exon  Matauaaga  Warner 

Ford  Melcher  Young 

Oarn  .Mitchell  Zorlnsky 

Oienn  Morgan 


Baker 

Oold  water 

Baucus 

Hatneld 

Be'lnion 

Hayakawa 

Bentaen 

Heflln 

Boren 

Heinz 

Bo8chwlt7 

Helms 

Bradley 

Hudlleston 

UMI 
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NAYS— 9 


Tsongas 

Williams 


B»jh  Nelson 

Bvrd,  Stennis 

'Harry  F  .  Jr  Stevenson 

bkfleton  Stewart 

NOT   VOTING— 26 

ArnstrcaiB  Hart  Met/enbaum 

Biden  Hstch  Pressier 

B\iinpers  Holilngs  RiblcoII 

Burdlck  Javits  Schmlll 

Church  Laxalt  Stevens 

Cochran  Maitnuson  TnlmnrtBe 

Cohen  Mathlas  Wmiop 

Diirkin  M.Clure  Weicker 

Omvel  McCivrrn 

So  the  amendment  'UP  No  1788'  was 
agreed  to 

.Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  we  have 
had  manv  inquiries  about  our  situation 
We  are  shooting  for  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage at  5  o'clock  Senator  Young  will 
give  us  an  opinion  He  is  a  mighty  good 
keeper  of  the  record  Will  we  make  if 

Mr  YOUNG  I  believe  it  will  occur 
sooner  than  that  We  have  only  a  couple 
of  a.mendments  and  they  are  not  con- 
troversial 

Mr  STENNIS  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Ml-ssouri  can  deliver  his  speech  now 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  there 
Is  a  consensus  in  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  defense  spending  must  ruse  in 
the  coming  years  There  is  also  a  con- 
sensus that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  Insure  that  the  money  is  used  for 
our  pre.ssing  defense  needs  not  drained 
o(T  by  fraud  mismanagement,  or  waste 
Effective  efforts  to  combat  fraud  or  waste 
are  not  only  vital  to  an  effective  defense 
they  are  absolutely  critical  to  our  effort 
to  keep  Federal  spending  under  control 

Since  1976,  Congress  has  created  stat- 
utory Inspectors  General  in  15  major 
executive  departments  after  finding,  m 
department  after  department,  that — 

Audit  and  investigative  units  lacked 
the  independence  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful check  on  departmental  waste  and 
fraud. 

Audit  and  investigative  units  were 
scattered  haphazardly  throughout  the 
departments,  without  coordination,  lead- 
ership or  focus:  and 

Tliat  inadequate  cooperation  existed 
between  the  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  investigating  and 
prosecuting  criminal  fraud 

The  statutory  inspectors  general  are 
working  succe.ssfully  For  example, 
former  Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Charles  Ruff  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  the  new  inspectors  gen- 
eral- 
Have  made  the  moat  dramatic  Impact 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  detection  of  fraud 
»nd  other  forms  of  loss,  but  m  beginning  to 
try  to  do  something  about  them 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland  said 
earlier  this  year  that 

I  have  fnund  the  reqvurements  of  the  Act 
especially  the  semi-annual  report  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  focusing  attention  on  sig- 
nificant problem  areas  and  In  pr(,motlng  cor- 
ftctlve  action. 


President  Carter  directed  In  Decem- 
ber 1978.  that  Significant  features  of  the 
inspector  general  program  be  extended 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  to 
departments  not  covered  by  the  act 

The  need  for  an  lO.  or  something  hke 
an  IG  IS  particularly  acute  at  DOD  The 
Defense  Department  accounts  for  almost 
25  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  GAG 
reports  congressional  -oversight  and 
press  accounts  have  documented  billions 
of  dollars  lost  because  of  fraud  and  wa.ste 
at  DOD  No  effort  to  combat  fraud  and 
waste  can  be  regarded  as  serious  if  it 
overlooks  the  Department  of  Defense 

Unlike  many  of  the  departments  now- 
covered  by  the  inspector  general  legisla- 
tion DOD  does  commit  substantial  re- 
sources to  audit  and  investigative  work. 
DOD  and  the  armed  services  currently 
employ  more  than  18,000  auditors,  inves- 
tigators and  inspectors  But  they  are 
scattered  throughout  numerous  units, 
and  there  is  no  single  individual  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  these  ef- 
forts 

In  1978,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  reported  legislation 
establishing  offices  of  inspector  general 
in  13  departments  and  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  In  re- 
sponse to  concerns  voiced  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  DOD  was  dropped  from  the 
lesislalion  which  eventually  became  the 
1978  Inspector  General  Act  Instead,  the 
legi.slalion  mandated  a  detailed  study  by 
a  task  force  appointed  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Brown 

The  task  force  undertook  a  1-year 
study,  and  issued  a  3-volume  report  in 
June  The  report  includes  the  most  ex- 
haustive picture  yet  compiled  of  DOD's 
approach  to  audit,  investigation  and  in- 
spection It  includes  numerous  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  DOD's  ap- 
proach It  highlights  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation in  DOD's  extensive  audit  and  In- 
vestigative efforts  While  the  report  does 
not  recommend  a  statutory  IG.  it  does 
recommend  establishment  of  a  statutory 
L'nder  Secretary  for  Review  and  Over- 
sight who  would  be  appointed  m  the 
same  manner  as  a  statutory  IG  and 
would  have  many  of  the  same  pwweTs  and 
duties. 

The  task  force  report  made  those  two 
important  observations: 

The  organizational  placement  operationa; 
relationships  and  current  staffing  levels  of 
these  review  components  have  not  kept  pace 
with  drEunatic  increases  In  the  day-to-day 
Involvement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  statT  In  the  area.s  of  resetirch  develop- 
ment, procurement  communications,  foreign 
military  sales.  Intelligence  and  the  purchase 
distribution  and  storage  of  commodities  com- 
mon to  all  military  service 

In  earlier  periods  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  exercised  a  more  circumscribed  su- 
pervisory role  over  the  Department  It  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  provide  him  v»lth  the 
limited  audit  and  Investigative  capacity 
which  he  now  has  Today,  however  . 

given  the  immense  size  and  scope  of  defense 
we  believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense  needs 
the  full-time  aaslstance  of  a  senior  staff 
officer  who  can  act  on  his  behalf  to  monitor 
the  economy,  efficiency  and  effectlvenese  of 
the  Department  keep  the  Secretary  and 
other  Rdvl.sers  Informed    marshall  and  main- 


tain an  aggressive  program  against  vuiner- 
abllities  like  fraud  waste  and  atxiae  and 
o', ersee  the  application  of  audit  and  invoeli- 
^.-ative  resoui-ces  wiihiii  the  ofBce  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  £>efeiise 

The  Defense  Department  Is  opposed 
to  this  Idea,  or  any  related  congression- 
ally  mandated  reorganization  of  its  ap- 
proach to  audit  and  investigation. 

This  IS  not  surprising,  given  Congress 
experience  with  inspector  general  legis- 
lation- Congress  has  established  ofBces  of 
inspector  general  In  14  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  so  far  The  reaction 
of  each  department  and  agency  has 
always  been  the  same,  the  legislation  Is 
not  needed  because  they  are  doing  an 
effective  job  of  auditing  and  investiga- 
tion; and  if  they  have  not  done  a  good 
.lob  in  the  past,  they  have  just  reorga- 
nized their  efforts  internally  and  will  dc 
better  m  the  future 

The  inspector  general  legislation  rep- 
resents Congress  view  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  have 
failed  to  effectively  audit  and  investigate 
their  own  operations  and  programs,  and 
that  a  congressonally  created  mecha- 
nism was  needed  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion "Business  as  usual"  has  not  worked 
Under  the  circumstances,  any  self-re- 
specting department  would  oppose  such 
legislation 

But  Defense  opposition  does  not 
change  the  need  for  serious  statutory 
reorganization  of  the  way  EXDD  ap- 
proaches its  audit,  and  investigative 
efforts  The  findings  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  Its  House 
counterpart:  the  task  force  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  all  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  I  might  note  that  just 
three  of  the  many  report.s  on  DOD  op- 
erations issued  by  the  Greneral  Account- 
ing Office  so  far  this  year  have  con- 
cluded that  total  savings  in  excess  of 
$10  billion  can  t>e  made  through  more 
efficient  operation  of  DOD  programs 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bin.  at  this  time  But  the 
issue  should  be  deferred,  not  forgotten 
The  problem  of  fraud,  mismanagement 
and  waste  m  Defense  operations  dates 
back  to  at  least  the  days  of  Seriator 
Harry  Truman  It  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
since  the  problem  has  perlslsted  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions It  IS  not  a  liberal  versus  conserva- 
tive issue,  since  everyone  benefits  from 
more  effective  use  of  our  nulltary  spend- 
ing The  House  unanimously  passed  leg- 
islation provldmg  for  an  inspector  gen- 
eral for  DOD  on  November  17.  and  I 
co.mmend  Representatives  Brooks  and 
FouNTATN  for  their  leadership  on  the  Is- 
sue In  the  House  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
a'sle'  next  year  to  fashion  an  effective 
solution  to  this  problem 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  oppose 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri with  respect  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  EJepartment  of  Defense 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  wh'ch  was 
delivered  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  connection  with  this  matter 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thi  SxcmsTAJiT  or  Octsnbs. 

WcuMngton   D  C  .  Jul)  25,  1910 
Hon   Jack  B>ooks 

Chatrman.  LeffUtation  and  Sational  Secu- 
rity Subcommtttee  of  the  Committee 
on  aov€mm»nt  Operatioiu.  Waihtngton 
DC 
DSAm  Mb  Cmaibman  This  !■  In  rMponae  to 
your  letter  of  July  3.  1040.  r«quMtlng  that 
Che  Oepartment  or  Defenae  lubmlt  by  July 
3S.  1080  viewn  with  resp«ct  to  creation  of  a 
itatutory  Office  of  Inapector  Oeneral  for  the 
Department  of  Defenae  The  propoaed  In- 
spector Oeneral  would  have  the  same  powers 
and  duties  as  the  Inspectors  General  of  other 
agenclca  established  under  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  Act  of  1078  Under  the  proposal,  the 
new  Inspector  Oeneral  would  absorb  the  fol- 
lowing organlBallons  the  Defenae  Contract 
Audit  Agency,  the  Defense  Audit  Service,  the 
Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  and  'Itlhat  portion  of  the 
Defense  Investigative  Service  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  Investigation  of  alleged  crim- 
inal violations  and  program  abuse  '  No  units 
of  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Fbrce  would  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral 

In  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978,  the 
Congress  mandated  the  creation  of  a  Taak 
Force  to  study  the  audit  Investigative,  and 
inspection  components  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  A  strong.  Independent  Taak  rorce 
was  established,  and  It  has  issued  a  detailed 
three- volume  report  The  Task  P^jrce  express- 
ly considered  the  feasibility  of  applying  the 
Inspector  Oeneral  Act  model  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Unanimously,  the  Task 
rorct  rejected  that  concept  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Task  Force  for  this  conclusion 
are  sound  and  compelling,  and  we  are  In 
full  agreement  with  them. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  an  estab- 
lished, aggressive  program  to  combat  fraud 
and  waste  in  government  endeavors  The  De- 
partment Is  committed  to  improvliig  its  ef- 
forts In  this  regard,  and  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider such  Internal  improvements  an  may  be 
consistent  with  the  military  mission  Under 
the  proposal,  however  there  would  be  a  rad- 
ical change  In  military  command  and  control 
relationships  Clarity  in  command  relation- 
ships and  responsibilities  is  the  essence  both 
of  succeasful  military  operations  and  effec- 
tive civilian  control  Under  the  proposal  for 
rhe  first  time  in  our  Nation  s  history  the  di- 
rect line  of  civilian  control  from  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
Department  to  the  armed  forces  would  be 
broken  By  creating  an  official  with  consid- 
erable autonomous  powers  outside  the  civil - 
military  chain  of  command,  the  propoaal 
*ould  undermine  the  clarity  of  authority 
and  responsibility  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
American  civil -military  relations  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  considerable  potential 
for  unwarranted  Instruslon  into  both  intel- 
ligence functions  and  the  military  Justice 
lystem 

An  effective  program  to  combat  fraud  and 
waste  is  essential  to  ensure  that  expenditures 
on  military  functions  produce  the  quality  of 
national  defense  needed  at  this  time  of  in- 
ternational tension  And  unprecedented  al- 
teration of  mana^ment  responsibilities  for 
national  defense  affairs,  however  Is  unneces- 
sary, unwise,  and  potentially  dangerous  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  legislation  because  It  would 
create  a  source  of  power  and  authority  within 
the  national  defense  establishment  outside 
the  clvil-mlUtary  chain  of  command 

A    more    detailed     memorandum     setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  Department  is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration 
Sincerely. 


Vr  SMXNDMXNT   NO     ITSS 

(  Purpoee  To  prohibit  use  of  funds  for  can- 
cellatlcn  or  significant  modification  of  the 
Brand  Name  Supply  Bulletin  In  effect  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
chase of  chilled  box  beef  i 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amenilnient  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Th!  aaslaUnt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr  Doui  pro- 
fKJses  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1789 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

T^e  amendment  is  as  follows 

On  page  07  between  lines  15  and  1«  In- 
sert the  following  new  section 

Sec  771  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  tie  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  or  significantly 
modifying  the  Brand  Name  Supply  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  <  as  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  per- 
taining to  the  purchase  of  chilled  box  beef 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment addresses  the  need  to  provide  time- 
ly, quality  shipments  of  beef  to  the  Na- 
tions  military  "An  army  travels  on  its 
.stomach'  is  an  old  bromide  that  is  no 
less  true  today  In  the  era  of  the  volun- 
teer army  It  is  important  for  morale, 
not  to  mention  simple  equity,  that  our 
military  people  and  their  families  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  same  high-quality  beef  and 
red  meat.s  that  the  average  American 
consumer  has  access  to  Why  must  the 
American  .serviceman  be  satisfied  with 
sometimes  inferior  and  less  attractive 
meat  products  just  because  h:s  army's 
procurement  procedures  are  less  con- 
cerned with  his  personal  satisfac- 
tion than  bureaucratic  constraints  and 
rules''  We  must  never  let  the  redUpe  of 
our  vast  military  bureaucracy  otMcure 
our  priorities  When  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide good  quality  beef  at  low  cost  and  in 
an  efficient,  economical  manner,  we 
should  not  set  up  unnecessary  road- 
blocks that  prevent  it  from  happening 

This  amendment  simply  preserves  the 
element  of  choice  and  flexibility  for  the 
procurement  of  beef,  leaving  It  up  to  the 
rrulltary  buyers  of  wholesale  meats  to  de- 
cide where  the  most  economical  supply  of 
quality  and  quantity  red  meat  products 
can  best  be  obtained  The  amendment 
leaves  the  present  system  intact  It  pre- 
vents the  Defense  Department  from  re- 
verting to  an  old  system  that  clearly  has 
teen  surpassed  in  service  to  our  people, 
by  preventing  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  for  canceling  or  changing  the  pro- 
cedures now  in  elTect. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  a  laudable  experi- 
ment to  provide  better  service  and  bet- 
ter meat  to  its  patrons,  the  Defen.se  Lo- 
gistics Agency  had  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  quality,  brand-name  red  meats 
by  Its  commissaries  for  resale  to  mlllUry 
families  This  experiment  has  worked 
very  well,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  not 
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only  to  the  consumers  in  the  miliUry  sys- 
tem, but  to  those  supply  ofBcers  whose  job 
It  Ls  to  procure  and  provide  beef  prod- 
ucts Nevertheless,  the  defense  su.oply 
system  is  prepared  to  rescind  the  au- 
thorization for  name-brand  beef  despite 
the  universal  accolades  by  all  concerned 
because  of  an  Inflexible  reading  of  bu- 
reaucratic guidelines  The  Defense  De- 
partment position  makes  no  sense,  more 
than  that  however.  It  shortchanges  our 
military  families 

MOOtaMIXATION     HAS    SAISID    QUAUTY 

For  many  years,  beef  supplied  to  mili- 
tary commissaries  consisted  of  the  lea.st 
quality  product  permissable.  delivered 
at  the  t>est  possible  price  obtainable  The 
commissary  shopper  rarely  got  a  fair 
shake 

The  beef  industry  has  undergone 
many  progressive  changes  since  the 
1960's  Modernization  of  packinghouse.s 
coupled  with  labor-saving  methods  have 
given  us  the  boxed  beef  method  of 
shipping  red  meats  Rising  fuel  costs 
and  advanced  technology  have  further 
shaped  the  development  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the  meat  industry  to  the  point 
that  It  now  represents  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  beef  sales  in  this  country 
Leaders  in  industry  have  adopted  recog- 
nizable brand  names  that  identify  their 
product  It  is  one  of  the  true  success 
stones  in  American  agriculture 

The  military  commissaries  were 
reluctant  at  first  to  use  this  new  tech- 
nology However,  with  the  mandate 
from  Congress  to  modernize  their  opera- 
tions and  with  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  the  commissary  systems  in  the 
mid-1970's,  box  beef  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  military  meat  procure- 
ment When  the  services,  particularly 
the  Army,  directed  their  stores  to  use 
this  type  product,  the  defense  supply 
system  again  reverted  to  finding  any 
supplier  who  would  deliver  any  permis- 
sitrle  quality  at  the  lowest  price  The 
results  were  often  dusastrous  The  state 
of  the  art  in  boxed  beef  by  the  mid- 
1970's.  however,  had  advanced  to  the 
point  that  reputable  suppliers  with 
recognized  brand  names  were  now  serv- 
icing the  commissary  system 
Niw  paoctOLTirs  pxovidcs  Brrrni  stsvici 
In  early  1979.  the  use  of  Government 
supply  bulletins  was  begun  to  purchase 
brand-name  beef  from  recognizee  indu.s- 
try  leaders  This  gave  the  commissary 
systems  further  opportunity  to  offer  the 
military  shopper  products  .similar  to 
civilian  supermarkets  Use  of  this 
method  of  procurement  was  a  great 
success  and  was  greeted  by  the  store 
operators  as  a  valuable  tool  in  their 
modernization  process  For  over  a  year, 
this  system  was  used  with  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  commi-ssaries  at  all  levels 
of  management  Furthermore,  the  sup- 
ply bulletin  provided  an  excellent  man- 
agement tool  for  providing  the  military 
shopper  with  a  product  they  were  well 
pleased  with  because  of  price,  quality, 
and  service. 

The    Army,   in    particular,   has   tested 
this  method  of  procurement  during  the 
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put  year.  T*ie  results  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  commissary  customer  has 
had  a  consistently  high-quality  product 
available; 

Second.  Prices  have  been  lowered  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  have  re- 
mained competitive  in  all  areas; 

Third  Due  to  the  established  reputa- 
tion and  consistent  quality  of  the  sup- 
pliers, long  delays  In  the  Inspection  proc- 
ess have  been  cut  and  fewer  veterinary 
personnel  have  been  required ; 

Fourth.  Unloading  time  has  been  cut 
considerably  saving  many  man-hours  in 
the  commissary  work  force:  and 

Fifth.  The  commissary  personnel  at  all 
levels,  from  headquarters  to  store  level, 
are  very  satisfied  with  this  method  of 
procurement. 

However,  in  July  of  1980.  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  decided  to  eliminate 
this  method  of  procurement  The  rea- 
.sons  have  never  been  clearly  identified, 
but  apparently  the  actlcwi  stems  from 
one  small  business  complaint.  Effective 
December  1.  1980,  all  supply  bulletlT«  for 
red  meat  will  be  canceled.  The  leaders  of 
one  of  our  most  important  agricultural 
industries  have  been  told  their  technol- 
ogy Is  no  longer  needed.  In  1976,  the 
Chiles  committee  recommended  just  the 
opposite  action  of  the  one  now  being 
taken.  Our  industry  leaders  should  be 
encouraged  to  operate  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system  and  not  be  restricted  by  ex- 
cessive Government  Interference.  This 
direction,  canceling  these  bulletins, 
should  be  rescinded. 

TwirriD  Locic 

The  rationale  being  used  to  revert  to 
the  old,  less  productive  system  seems  to 
rely  on  the  concept  that  a  meat  product 
loses  Its  Identity  when  placed  In  the  re- 
sale cabinet.  The  results  from  commis- 
saries using  brand -name  beef  certainly 
do  not  support  that  position.  In  fact, 
the  results  have  been:  Increased  sales, 
lower  prices,  and  compliments  from  the 
military  housewife  on  the  quality  of  beef 
she  Is  able  to  purchase.  Most  brand - 
name  suppliers  also  use  signs  above  the 
meat  counter  to  identify  the  product 
being  sold  at  that  particular  store. 

A  method  that  has  worked  to  the  defi- 
nite advantage  of  the  commissary  cus- 
tomer as  well  as  the  commissarj-  system 
IS  now  in  jeopardy  for  what  seems  to  be 
unjustified  causes  This  amendment  pro- 
vides a  remedy  to  a  short-sighted,  un- 
justified policy  by  an  unresponsive  bu- 
reaucracy It  allows  the  successful  pres- 
ent system,  tested  for  over  a  year  to  uni- 
versal acclaim,  to  continue.  Yet.  this  sys- 
tem still  retalr\s  the  flexibility  to  deal 
with  small  business  concerns  or  other 
problems  that  may  arise.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  assure  flexibility  and  to 
allow  latitude  for  commonsense  to 
operate. 

If  we  are  to  expect  the  greatest  pos- 
sible efficiency  from  our  civil  servants. 
we  must  provide  them  with  the  proper 
tools  to  perform  their  duties.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  assist  this  seg- 
ment of  the  government  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 


letter  I  sent  to  Lt.  Gen.  Gerald  J,  Post, 
signed  by  me  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr  Warnsr).  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kennedy  and 
Mr  TsoNGAS) .  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
I  Mrs.  Kassebaumi.  and  other  Members 
of  Congress, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S    Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  September  30.  1980 
Lt  Oen  OkkALD  J  Post, 
Headquarters.  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria.  Va 

Dear  Oeneral  Post:  After  thorough  study 
and  evaluation  of  your  recent  directive  to 
eliminate  Brand  Name  boxed  beef  from  the 
Supply  Bulletin  effective  December  1.  1980, 
we  have  concluded  that  this  decision  will  lU 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  Army  commltsary 
shopper  The  advantages  of  the  Name  Brand 
Supply  Bulletin,  the  Inherent  disadvantages 
of  the  Bid  Proces-t  and  careful  examination 
of  the  rationale  for  change  substantiate  our 
position  for  peeking  to  have  this  action 
revoked 

The  Congressional  mandate  to  modernize 
the  commissary  operations  was  effectively 
met  with  the  progressive  adoption  of  the 
Name  Brand  Supply  Bulletin  This  method 
of  beef  procurement  has  provided  the  com- 
mlsjary  shopper  with  a  consistently  high 
quality  and  competitively  priced  product 
whose  name  brand  association  has  reflected 
greater  customer,  meat  market  specialist. 
commls.sary  officer,  regional  and  headquar- 
ters satisfaction  than  has  ever  been  experi- 
enced or  recorded  by  the  military  Your  own 
directive  found  the  Brand  Name  System  to 
be  "most  favorable  '  and  "a  positive  endorse- 
ment of  the  concept  '  Les-s  labor  cost*,  more 
efficient  production,  greater  availability  of 
a  wide  variety  of  beef  cuts  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  shopping  day  are  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem that  i.s  constantly  open  to  change  if  the 
product  or  services  do  not  meet  the  manage- 
ment specifications  or  the  custome.'  demands 

On  the  other  hand,  the  former  bid  process, 
which  this  directive  will  re-enact  in  Decem- 
ber, contains  many  Inherent  disadvantages 
Primarily.  It  Judges  meat  quality  simply  on 
price  with  no  reference  to  Brand  Name, 
quality  or  association  The  Individual  com- 
missary officer  has  no  choice  In  the  product 
which  his  everyday  experience  has  found 
will  most  effectively  meet  his  needs  and  his 
consumers'  requests  Furthermore,  the  selec- 
tion made  is  a  six  month  commitment  dur- 
ing which  time  Utile  can  be  done  to  change 
or  cancel  the  product  Numerous  reported 
case  studies  have  described  products  whose 
initial  bid  may  have  been  lower  but  whose 
poor  quality  and  greater  waste  have  con- 
verted into  a  higher  price  In  the  retail  cabi- 
net Additional  labor  and  management  costs 
are  involved  In  other  than  chilled  box  beef 
preparation  which  some  commissaries  simply 
are  no  longer  equipped  to  handle  and  other 
because  of  employment  freezes  cannot 
accomplish 

The  problems  encountered  could  actually 
be  repealed  If  the  bids  for  the  following  six 
months  dictate  resumption  of  the  same 
supplier  Blind  purchasing  simply  does  not 
reflect  a  state  of  the  arts  technology  which 
the  commissary  shopper  deserves  and  th© 
Name  Brand  selection  can  supply 

Finally,  we  underscore  that  there  Is  no 
reported  statistical  evidence  for  this  pro- 
posed change  The  rationale  for  the  direc- 
tive, the  "commitment  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Disadvantaged  Business  Program  " 
cannot  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  mili- 
tary family  Furthermore,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  proposed  change  will  solve 
the  alleged  problems  Current  small  business 
set-asldes  adequately  provide  for  this  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  industry.  Reverting 


to  a  system  that  was  abandoned  by  the 
commercial  industry  In  the  1060'8.  accom- 
p'lshes  neither  progressive  growth  for  the 
commissaries  nor  a  quality  product  for  Its 
shoppers 

Sincerely. 
Bob  Dole,  Dan  Daniel,  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  Keith  O  Sebellus  Bill 
Cohen,  Marjorle  Holt  Paul  Taongas 
Joseph  D  Early  Edward  Kennedy 
and  John  W    Warner 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  I  and  other 
Members,  as  well  as  staff  members,  have 
gone  over  this  language,  T'hls  is  some- 
thing we  can  take  to  conference  and  pre- 
sent to  the  conferees  We  believe  it  is 
good  language,  but  we  have  not  made  a 
final  judgment  about  the  possibilities  of 
competition  being  affected  and  points 
such  as  that.  We  would  like  to  make  that 
ol>servation  and  reservation  to  that  ex- 
tent only. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1789)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
order  roR  chance  in  vr  amendment  no    itss 

( Later  the  following  occurred : ) 
Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  imprinted 
amendment  No.  1789,  introduced  earlier 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  I  to  the  DOD  appropriation  bill 
and  passed  today,  may  be  changed  as 
reflected  in  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  67  between  lines  15  and  16.  Inaert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  771  None  of  the  fluids  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  cancelling  or  significantly 
modifying  the  Brand  Name  Supp;v  Bu;!et:.n 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (as  in  effect 
on  November  21.  19801  pertaining  to  the 
purchase  of  chilled  box  beef. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.     17 BO 

I  Purpose  To  remove  the  restriction  that 
requires  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  to 
be  on  active  duty  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  cash  award  for  a  suggestion,  inven- 
tion, or  scientific  achievement] 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  send 
axi  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr  Psox- 
MiHEi  for  himself  and  Mr,  Hatfteld  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1790 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 

The  amendment  i.s  as  follows: 

On  p««e  67  betweeti  litu-s  I5  aud  16  Insert 
Ihe  f(ilU)*liiK  new  section 

Sir  771  Subnec'-lon  iri  of  sertlun  1124  of 
lUle  10,  United  Stales  Code  I*  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■■'O  An  award  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  notwllhstandUnf  the  members  death 
separation  or  retirement  from  the  armed 
force  concerned  However  the  suKKestlon  In- 
vention or  scientific  achievement  forming 
the  basis  for  the  award  mist  have  been  made 
while  the  member  wa*.  on  active  duty  or  In 
an  active  reserve  status  and  nut  otherwise 
eligible  for  ait  award  under  chapter  45  of 
title  5  ■' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  in 
1954.  ("onKress  established  the  PY-dtTul 
Incentive  awards  proKmin  under  wliuf) 
Federal  employees  lun  receive  awards 
for  suKKestions  and  inventions  that  im- 
prove the  efflciency  or  performance  of 
the  Federal  Government 

The  principle  behind  the  incentive 
awards  proRram  is  s.mple  F'ncouraKe 
the  people  who  are  doing  a  job  to  con- 
tribute Ideas  as  to  how  it  can  be  done 
better  Think  about  it — it  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  The  people  who  run  an  agency 
must  orKanize  and  cixsrdlnate  several 
larue  proRrams  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, they  are  workinK  with  billions 
of  dollars  Consequently,  they  have  to 
look  at  the  big  picture — and  an  awful 
lot  Koes  on  within  that  picture  that  these 
department  heads  do  not  see  That  is 
where  the  man  or  woman  on  the  job 
comes  in  Whether  he  or  she  be  a  lewiil 
consultant  in  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstra- 
tion  a  file  clerk  in  the  Department  of  thf 
Interior,  or  a  foot  soldier  m  the  Armv 
the  employee  who  is  familiar  with  dav- 
to-day  operatiorv.  is  the  one  who  knows 
what  works  and  what  does  not  Often 
through  his  or  her  experience  in  the 
field,  this  same  employee  can  tell  you 
why  something  does  not  work  and  what 
to  do  about  it  This  is  where  the  sugges- 
tions and  inventions  come  from  -from 
the  people  who  see  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  a  project  or  assignment,  the  'small 
picture  "  if  you  will 

The  88th  Congress  realized  that  this 
valuable  well  of  knowledge  had  to  be 
tapped  Since  then,  suggestions  and  in- 
vention awards  programs  have  been  set 
up  In  nearly  every  agency  and  depart- 
ment of  the  If  S  Government  In  1965. 
a  military  suggestion  and  Invention 
awards  program  was  established  Both 
the  civihan  and  military  programs  have 
met  with  resounding  success 

Under  the  civilian  pro-^rams.  over 
4  million  employees  have  received 
awards  for  suggestions  and  inveiUions 
which  have  saved  the  Government  more 
than  $5  4  billion  I'nder  the  military  pro- 
gram over  338  nOO  emplovee  suggestiojis 
have  been  put  Into  practice  prtxlucing 
more  than  SI  billion  in  savings 

Altogether,  a  very  succe.ssful  proyrarii 
But  unfortuiiately,  the  succe.ss  is  not 
complete  because,  despite  its  good  inten- 
tions Congress  made  a  costly  oml.sslon 
As  the  law  now  stands,  1  639  000  Federal 
employees  are  excluded  from  the  Fed- 
eral incentive  awards  program  These 
fork'otten  men  and  women  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  II  .s  Armed  Reserves  and  the 
U  S    National  Guard 


To  prevent  guardsmen  and  reservests 
from  taking  part  m  the  program  is  a 
grave  mistake  These  people  are  poten- 
tially the  richest  .sources  of  ideas  m  the 
entire  military  Noi  only  do  thes  have 
more  years  of  militar\  exix'riencp.  tm  the 
average  than  other  sei-vuemen,  but  more 
years  of  civilian  job  experience  as  well 
In  (act.  these  weekend  warriors  step 
out  of  biisine.s.s  suits  and  into  uniforms 
many  times  a  year  They  bring  w  ith  them 
from  the  private  sector  a  wealth  of  in- 
sight and  know-how  the  like  of  which 
Is  unobtainable  withm  a  conventional 
military  career  The  expertise  w  hich  they 
have  develoiied  m  their  civilian  jobs,  if 
allowed  expression  thiouKh  the  sugges- 
tion and  invention  program  i  ould  be  put 
to  Use  m  the  service  of  their  country 

Tliere  is  another  gtxwl  reason  for  in- 
cluding these  people  m  the  Federal  in- 
centive awards  program  Money  E>ven 
it  the  ratio  of  suggestions  and  iiuention.s 
per  100  reservists  and  National  Guard 
employees  were  to  tx'  no  better  than  the 
ratio  of  the  lowest  ranking  agency  of 
comparable  size  the  exclusion  of  these 
people  represents  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 73.755  prcKluctive  sug^jestions  and 
inventions  a  year  With  an  average  ben- 
efit of  $J..')07  per  suggestion  or  invention 
according  to  OfTice  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement figures',  thus  means  that  the 
US  Government  forfeited  a  potential 
.savings  of  approximately  $184  9  million 
in  1979  alone,  solely  because  .National 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  were  barred 
from  participation  in  this  program  And 
thLs  kxss  of  savings  has  been  going  on 
for  13  years  This  is  a  long-term  loss  of 
$2  4  billion 

Mr  President  given  ihe  economic 
hardships  w  hich  the  .\merican  jH'ople  are 
facing  ttxlay,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
out  on  these  kind  of  savings  year  after 
year  What  is  more,  we  (  annot  afford  to 
waste  the  brainpower  and  ingenuity  of 
1.639,000  American  minds 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  I>efense  Department  supports 
thi.s  amendment,  because  it  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  The  estimates  are 
S18.S  nuUion  a  year 

That  IS  whv  I  am  offering,  todav.  this 
amendment  which  would  include  our  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  U  S   reservists  m 
the  Federal  incentive  awards  program 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr,  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  will 
not  make  any  statement  about  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  .save,  but  this 
awards  progran\  in  my  observation  has 
been  a  verv  good  idea  and  has  been  prof- 
itable moneywise  as  well  a.s  a  stimulant 
to  the  membership  to  participate 

Frankly  I  do  not  know  why  m  the 
world  the  National  Guard  and  Re.serve 
personnel  were  left  out  m  the  beginning 
They  are  very  resourceful  people 

I  certainly  heartily  join  In  the  senti- 
ments of  this  amendment  and  will  sup- 
port It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
further  discussion   on   the  amendment ' 
Mr   YOUNG    Mr   President,  I  support 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  i  UP  No  1790'  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  NUNN  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this  junc- 
ture to  discusi  tlie  merits  of  the  action 


of  the  House  in  appropriating  $19  million 
for  a  binarv  facility  at  Piiu-  Hi, iff  ArK 
After  all,  following  protracted  debate  on 
September  16  and  17  m  which  tho.se 
merits  were  fiillv  di.scussed,  the  Senate 
lo.ned  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  approving  the  first  steps  toward  a 
a  restoration  of  the  credibility  of  the 
U  S  chemical  deterrent  The  funds  now 
in  the  House  version  of  H  R  8105  are 
simply  thase  required  to  implement  the 
start  of  construction  at  Pine  Bluff  ap- 
proved m  S  30.59  and  H  R  7592  by  the 
Congress  in  September  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Carter 

I  only  comment  that,  following  the 
debates  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Senate  decided  that  our  chemi- 
cal warfare  cacahihiy  was  in  danger  of 
losing  Its  creditbilitv—and.  therefore 
its  deterrent  value  The  risks  to  our  na- 
tional security  of  such  a  development 
coming  to  pa,s.s  were  regarded  as  unac- 
ceptable Consequently,  the  Senate— fol- 
lowing earlier  action  bv  the  Hou.se— 
approved  funds  necessary  to  initiate 
construction  of  a  facility  which,  by  1984, 
could  produce  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions 

The  intrfxluctlon  of  these  safer  chem- 
ical weapons  it  was  felt  by  the  Congress, 
would  have  three  effects  First  to  im- 
prove our  deterrent  and  thus  reduce  the 
danger  of  chemical  war;  second  to  elim- 
inate the  hazards  that  currently  exist 
to  US  military  personnel  involved  in 
handling,  storing  and  transporting  ob- 
sole.scent.  leaking  unitarv  chemical 
rounds,  and  third  to  improve  the  pras- 
IX'cts  for  real  enforceable  arms  control 
by  giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  jjowerful 
incentive  to  negotiate  a  sound  chemical 
agreement 

I  hope  that,  in  the  absence  of  an.y  for- 
mal action  bv  the  Senate  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  appropriations  bill 
with  regard  to  this  Issue,  in  view  of  the 
record  of  Senate  support  for  Initiation 
of  blnarj'  facility  construction  in  fl.scal 
year  1981.  and  in  light  of  the  strong  2 
to  1  vote  In  favor  of  this  initiative  bv 
the  full  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  that 
the  Senate  conferees  would  recede  to  the 
House  Havng  sent  the  strong  signals 
to  Soviet  Union  about  our  intentions 
represented  by  earlier  congre.sslonal  ac- 
tions on  binaries,  for  the  conferees  to  do 
otherwise  would  jeopardize  the  impor- 
tant progre.ss  we  have  made  already  to- 
ward reversing  a  decade  of  decline  In 
the  credibility  of  our  chemical  deterrent. 

That  monev  is  not  in  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  and  I  speak  for  mvself  and 
Senator  Jackson  who  led  the  fight  here 
m  the  Chamber,  that  the  Senator  from 
Missi.ssippl  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  use  their  influence  in  con- 
ference to  give  every  consideration  to 
the  House  position  which  I  believe  is 
not  only  the  correct  position  here  but 
also  one  that  is  essential  for  our  national 
security 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention 

In  our  subcommittee  meeting  the  in- 
formation I  received  was  that  there  was 
a  request  to  carry  this  item  over  until 
the  full  committee  met.  and  when  the 
full  co.mmittee  met  I  brought  it  up  my- 
self. But  there  was  no  one  there  to  pre- 
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sent  the  matter  and  frankly  we  went  on 
down  the  line  and  flni.shed  up  the  bill 
and  had  final  voting  out  of  it  that  night 

But  I  was  expecting  this  matter  to 
come  up  in  some  way  in  the  Chamber 
here 

For  my  part,  I  supported  this  in  the 
authorization  bill  before  our  committee, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated the  money  for  the  structure. 
Uie  building,  and  now  this  is  to  put  the 
innards  in  it.  the  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  and  not  on  a  large-.scale  under- 
taking   that  IS,  I  believe.  $19  million 

Mr    NUNN    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  my 
judgment  is  that  the  conferees  can  sup- 
port it  and  will  support  the  item 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
necessary  amendment  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved 

Mr  WARNER  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  all  three  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  just  spoken  I  lUtewi.se  support  the 
proposition  and  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  ad  favorably  in  accepting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House 

Mr  President,  I  should  al.so  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  jast  informed  Senator 
Pryor  that  the  matter  was  under  dis- 
cu.ssion  I  was  obligated  to  do  that  He 
may  wish  to  come  to  the  Chamber  at  an 
appropriate  time   and   make  comments, 

Mr  NUNN  Mr  President.  1  do  not 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  I  think 
we  only  ha^e  15  minutes  I  am  not  going 
to  propo.se  this  amendment.  I  just  wish 
to  make  the  record  abundantly  clear 
that  I  am  going  on  record  .supporting  it 
and  hope  our  conferees  give  the  House 
position  careful  consideration 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator 

There  has  jiot  been  anyone  else  who 
mentioned  this  matter  to  me 

All  right. 

rRB^^  ^ 

Mr  President,  before  we  have  third 
reading,  in  the  printing  of  the  bill  some 
errors  occurred 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  corrections  indicated  in  the 
errata  sheet  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  will  send  the  errata  sheet 
to  the  desk. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  errata  sheet  is  as  follows 

P&Ke  7  line  6  of  the  .Senate  reported  bill 
Btrlke  out  'I  including  transfer  of  funds  r 
and  Insert:   "(including  transfer  of  fundst 

Page  7.  line  13  of  the  Senate  reported  bl'.l 
strike  out  •■$12,30:^, 784.000"  and  insert 
•■$12,249  579. 000' 

Page  10  line  22  of  the  Senate  reported  bill, 
strike  out  "ilnchidlnK  transfer  of  fundsl" 
and  Insert   'unrludxng  transfer  of  fundst" 

Page  53.  line  18  of  the  Senate  reported  bll! 
after    'podlatrl.sf.    strike    out.     'or' 

In  the  endorsement  following  page  68 
between  lines  2  and  3  from  the  bottom,  in- 
sert September  18  (legislative  day.  June 
12).  1980  Read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations" 

Mr   STENNIS    I  thank  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Are  there 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed? 


Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  as  far  as 
we  know  there  are  no  other  amendment* 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a  fare- 
well goodwill  message  here  for  the  bill 
I  hope  he  will  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 

DtrENSE     APPROPRIATIONS     BILL       MORE     SVPPC)RT 
NEEDrC    FOR     MILITARY     PAY 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  the  bill, 

Mr  President.  I  mtend  to  support  this 
appropriations  bill  even  though  it  is  over 
the  President's  budget  by  $6,5  billion 
I  do  so  for  two  reasons 

This  IS  probably  the  first  time  ni  20 
years  that  1  have  supported  any  bill  that 
IS  over  a  President  s  recuest  and  certain- 
ly one  that  is  over  by  this  amount  But  I 
do  so  for  two  reasons: 

F.rst.  and  most  importantly.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  proper  emphasis  has  not 
been  placed  on  personnel  compensation 
Frankly  I  believe  that  the  11  7-percent 
pay  raise  and  the  Nunn -Warner  cate- 
gorical changes  in  this  bill  are  inade- 
quate. Since  1972  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  gone  up  76  percent  At  the  same 
time  military  pav  has  been  increased  by 
only  51  percent.  This  means  that,  statis- 
tically, the  average  man  and  woman  in 
uniform  has  lost  over  14  percent  in  real 
purchasing  power  Thus  the  11  7  per- 
cent embodied  m  this  bill  will  only  com- 
pensate for  this  year's  inflation  and  will 
not  begin  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 
the  prior  7  years  The  result  of  the  deJ.n- 
ing  real  compensation  is  a  typical  en- 
listed family  with  a  standard  of  living 
17  percent  below  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Uibor  Statistics  I  am  endebted  to  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvm  R  Laird  for 
developing  these  statistics  and  for  point- 
ing out  the  plight  of  our  enlisted 
personnel 

The  second  reason  is  a  continuing  con- 
cern over  readiness  For  10  years  I  have 
been  pointing  out  how  our  procurement 
liolicies  have  led  to  our  own  unique  form 
of  unilateral  disarmament.  We  allow  air- 
craft, for  example,  to  become  so  so- 
phisticated that  they  have  operational 
readine.ss  rates  of  50  percent  We  have 
frontline  tanks  with  engme  problems 
and  low  production  rates.  Low  produc- 
tion rates  mean  higher  unit  costs.  Higher 
unit  costs  mean  decisions  to  limit  total 
production  levels.  Limiting  total  produc- 
tion levels  not  only  increases  unit  costs 
but  contributes  to  dechning  force  levels. 

My  support  for  this  bill  does  not  mean 
I  accept  every  item  in  it.  To  the  con- 
trary there  remains  much  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  increasing  productivity  in  the 
defense  industry'  and  to  increase  com- 
petition. 

Consider  competition  alone.  Nearly  $36 
billion  in  major  defense  contracts  are 
awarded  every  year  without  competi- 
tion— 73  percent  of  the  total  contracts. 
Government  and  private  studies  indicate 
that  competition  would  save  10  to  25 
percent  over  "sole  source"  awards  The 
conservative  10  percent,  with  half  the 
savings  phased  in  over  1  year,  would 
net  a  savings  of  $1  8  billion  And  I  point 
out  that  this  would  be  without  touching 


one  single  weapons  program  or  one  man- 
power entitlement 

Other  savings  can  be  made  in  civihan 
manpower   A  hiring  freeze  of  the  991  - 

000  civilians  working  for  the  Defense 
Department  resulting  m  a  6-percent  at- 
trition in  man-years  would  provide  a  $1  2 
billion  savings. 

Therefore,  while  I  will  support  the  ap- 
propriations level  in  this  bill  I  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  economies  be  found 
to  cut  back  on  expenditures  which  do 
not  contribute  to  the  national  defense 
effort. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ment or  proposal  with  reference  to  the 
bill. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  our  committee? 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  I 
certainly  thank  everyone  for  splendid 
cooperation  here  today  It  was  an  amaz- 
ing picture  Here  at  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  very  remote  that  the  bill 
could  possibly  be  finished  today  But  by 
that  superhuman  effort  here  that  we 
experience  once  in  a  while  apparently 
we  are  going  to  pa.ss  the  bill  by  5  p.m 

1  found  out  at  the  last  moment  here 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
recessed  over  until  week  after  next  But 
many  of  them  are  a  good  deal  older  men 
than  we  are  and  they  have  to  have  more 
rest  than  we  do  But  they  will  be  back 
here  with  their  fighting  clothes  on,  with 
reference  to  a  lot  of  prousions  in  this 
bill  But  we  will  hit  the  ground  running 
with  them  on  Monday,  a  week  from  next 
Monday,  and  determine  to  get  a  bill 
back  here  for  final  passage  m  conference 
-epori  form  and  avoid  any  extension  of 
the  time  that  the  Department  has  to 
operate  under  a  continuing  resolution 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President.  I  share 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  chairman 
on  how  fast  the  bill  has  been  handled 
today  It  did  not  look  this  morning  as  if 
we  would  finish  this  bill  for  2  or  3 
days  No  one  showed  up  to  offer  amend- 
ments. But  when  tliey  did  show  up.  the 
Senate  acted  efficiently  and  effectively 
and  I  think  did  a  good  job  on  this  biU. 

Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr  YOUNG  I  vield 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cast  my  vote  for  th;s  fis- 
cal year  1981  defense  appropriations  bill 
for  I  personally  believe  the  measure 
takes  a  number  of  steps  to  begin  a  long 
process  of  restoring  the  Nation's  defenses. 

This  IS  not  going  to  be  easy  but,  as  has 
been  stated  here  many  times,  it  is  abso- 
lutely mandatory  While  we  must  spend 
more,  we  must  insure  that  we  spend  what 
we  do  spend  wisely  and  well 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  recent 
elections  that  the  public  will  not  stand 
idly  by  while  their  dollars  are  spent  in  a 
profligate  or  wasteful  manner. 

The  commitment  to  end  inflation  re- 
quires new  ideas  to  be  used  where  pos- 
sible, and  that  each  dollar  be  spent  only 
where  we  are  sure  it  will  buy  us  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense. 
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In  this  regard  I  would  like  very  much 
to  compliment  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  because  it  has  included 
among  many  other  things  funding  for 
a  test  program  for  alternatives  to 
CHAMPUS,  the  military  health  care 
program. 

As  all  other  reiiort.s  that  are  cited  in 
the  committee  report  have  indicated, 
health  maintenance  organizations  and 
other  prepaid  alternatives  for  delivering 
health  care,  in  this  case  c iviUan  depeiid- 
ents  and  retirees,  can  and  I  am  sure  w»' 
will  find  will  foster  competition  In 
health  care,  increased  satisfaction  of 
nealth  care  consumers  will  control  prices 
and.  hopefully,  rationalize  the  military 
medical  program 

I  shall  therefore  watch  with  a  great 
(leal  of  interest  the  test  program,  for  the 
results  can  indicate  once  asain  that  our 
CHAMPUS  svstem  needs  reform,  and 
that  competition  is  the  best  means  to 
foster  that  reform 

So  I  trust  the  conferees  will  convey 
those  thoughts  and  messages  to  their 
House  counterparts  I  compliment  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  including 
this  long  sought  verv  important,  im- 
provement to  health  care  for  mllltar>' 
dependents  and  retirees 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  President  I  will  take 
but  a  very  few  moments  of  the  Senate  s 
time    It  IS  late  iti  the  afternoon 

I  was  in  my  ofTlce  lust  a  few  moments 
ago.  and  I  heard  my  very  good  friends, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr  NuNN'.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Mr  Warner  >  and  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Stennis'  dis- 
cussing the  nerve  gas  production  facility 
which  will  be  constructed  at  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal.  Ark 

I  know  that  Senator  Nt-NN  was  sincere 
in  his  plea  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
accept  the  House  position  to  appropriate 
$19  million  to  equip  this  particular  fa- 
cility 

Mr  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Georgia  and  the  others 
who  are  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  would  also  like  for  the  con- 
ferees to  consider  a  number  of  additional 
polnt,s  First.  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
consider,  the  narrow  margin  bv  which 
the  Senate  added  $3  15  million  to  con- 
struct the  new  facility  In  Pine  BlufT,  Ark 

Second.  It  is  Important  for  the  con- 
ferees from  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  Senate  de- 
cision to  reverse  an  11-vear-old  policy 
of  this  country  to  reenter  the  chemi<-al 
warfare  business  was  made  with  only  one 
hearing,  a  clased-door  hearing,  m  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee  was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  as  an  out- 
sider—as an  Interloper,  so  to  speak— to 
participate  in  the  hearing  that  particular 
morning  A  decision  of  th*s  magnitude 
deserves  greater  consideration 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  would  sln- 
cerelv  hore  that  the  conferees  will 
remember  that  this  $19  million  Ls  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $3  15  million  for  construc- 

:  "i:.  l^.?,  ^^  ■^^'^P  *'^  "'■♦^  embarking  on 
a  S4  billion  commitment  to  reenter 
chemical    weapons    production.    Binary 


nerve   gas   has    no    military    advantage  mittee  for  their  foresight  and  reason  In 
whatsoever  over  our  present  stockpiles      making  this  decision 

The  proponents  of  the  military  con- 
stniction  funds  for  binary  weapons 
which  preceded  this  $19  million  request 
for  production  facilities,  stressed  that 
this  action  was  not  a  decision  to  produce. 
but  rather,  a  decision  to  get  the  prograrri 
'iff  the  ground  and  to  strengthen  our 
hand  at  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
Stiviet  Union  Congress  approved  that 
$3  5  million  measure  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  also  approve  thLs  meas- 
ure only  a  few  months  later 


of  nerve  gas  We  will  be  draining  ofl 
precious  defense  dollars  from  much- 
needed  programs  for  military  pay  and 
conventional  weapons  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  at  this  time 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations, 
Mr  President,  that  I  hope  the  conferees 
who  will  decide  this  issue  will  lake 
Into  consideration  Hopefully — and  I  say 
this  out  of  the  most  respect  for  my 
friends  who  have  been  so  careful  In  tr>'- 
mg  to  decide  this  issue  correctly — we 
will  take  up  this  l.s-sue  at  a  later  time 
when  we  have  had  more  testimony  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
a  fuU-srale  debate 

Mr  President  I  respectfully  hope  the 
conferees  will  consider  these  few  points 
before  they  decide  to  embark  further  on 
this  particular  program  of  chemical  war- 
fare 

I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  STENNIS  Mav  I  assure  tlie  Sena- 
tor that  we  certainlv  will  approach  his 
problem  In  the  light  of  hLs  remarks 
•  Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President.  Senator 
Pry(  R  has  hit  the  chemical  warfare  nail 
on  the  head  In  addition  whatever  value 
there  is  to  proceeding  with  a  renewed 
ofTenslve  chemical  warfare  effort  Is 
severely  diminished  unle.ss  the  weaponry 
can  be  stored  near  where  it  would  most 
likely  be  used — Europe 

By  proceeding  unilaterally,  without 
Euiopean  support  or  acquisition,  and 
Without  even  consulting  our  allies,  this 
Congre-ss  would  be  precipitating  the  poli- 
tical backlash  In  Europe  which  will  make 
storage  of  these  weapons  in  Europe  more 
dlfflcult 

We  should  consult  before  we  proceed 
The  failure  to  do  so  will  backfire  on  the 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  offensive 
chemical  warfare  weaponry  and  may 
ultimately  backfire  on  American  secu- 
rity • 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  managers  of  this  bill  with 
respect  to  their  fairness  and  efficiency 
such  that  we  are  able  to  achieve  final 
pas^sage  today 

Also.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  remain  open  for 
such  of  my  colleagues — Senator  Hatfield 
to  have  the  option  of  placing  something 
in  the  Record  as  if  read  before  final  pas- 
sage today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President,  in  con- 
clusion. I  would  like  to  .say  once  again 
how  much  I  have  enjoved  working  todav 
and  through  these  past  few  years  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  whom  we  will  deeply  mLss  in  the 
forth :oming  session  of  the  Congress 

Mr  YOUNG  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Virginia 
•  Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  an  action  taken 
bv  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  The  committee  recom- 
mended against  fund  ng  for  a  binary 
nerve  gas  facUUy  I  commend  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 


Congress  has  had  no  input  from  the 
NATO  allies  in  general,  or  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  particular,  with 
regard  to  their  feeling  on  this  matter. 
The  t)roposed  binary  chemical  artillery 
^helLs  must  be  deployed  in  Germany  or 
near  the  potential  fighting  front  In  order 
to  have  major  military  significance  for 
NATO  Congress  would  be  in  serious  er- 
ror to  move  forward  without  consulta- 
tion With  tho.se  nations  which  are  so  rele- 
vant to  this  decision. 

In  1970.  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many Lssued  a  white  paper  on  its  defense 
policies   It  states 

In  1954  thr  Federil  Republic  of  Germany 
ri-nounced  ihe  production  of  biological  and 
1  hemical  weapons  She  doen  not  carry  out 
aiiv  resyarc!'.  and  development  conducive  to 
the  production  of  such  weapons  The  Federal 
Rppubllr  nrliher  poiuie»«e8  nor  does  she  store 
anv  b!  ilogical  chemical  weapons  She  does 
not  seek  pn»»e«8lon  nf  or  control  over  weap- 
ons of  that  (rind  She  has  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  usinit  them  does  not  train  military 
personnel  for  that  purpose  and  will  at«ta!n 
from  dclng  so  in  the  future  Any  allegations 
to  the  contrary  are  false 

I  contacted  the  German  Embassy  in 
order  to  determine  if  thLs  po'iry  holds 
firm  today   It  does 

All  NATO  members  are  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which  pledges 
signatories  to  a  minimum  of  no-first- 
use  of  chemical  weapMDns  More  than  half 
the  members  of  NATO  additionally  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Protocol  with- 
out the  reservation  that  they  might  use 
chemical  weapons  if  it  was  first  used 
against  them  Canada.  West  Germany, 
Denmark,  Greece.  Iceland,  Italy.  Luxerri- 
t>ourg.  Norway,  and  Turkey  are  all  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  have  all  refused  to  use 
chemical  weapons  even  In  a  retaliatory 
sense. 

The  Senate  .should  also  be  concerned 
about  US  defensive  capabilities  in 
chemical  warfare  There  Is  widespread 
agreement  within  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  be  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  insure  that  American  soldiers  are 
protected  to  the  utmost  degree  that  our 
technology  and  ingenuity  can  provide 
Recognizing  that  budgetary  limitations 
reqixire  careful  selection  of  priorities,  the 
Senate  would  be  wLse  to  take  the  time  to 
determine  what  steps  will  be  required  to 
develop  a  formidable  defensive  capa- 
bility 

It  would  be  a  travesty  to  squander  our 
resources  on  this  abhorrent  weaponry 
when  we  possess  the  capability  to  protect 
our  soldiers.  But  we  cannot  protect 
civilians,  Mr  President,  and  it  is  they 
who  would  bear  the  brunt  of  a  chemical 
war. 
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The  Appropriations  Committee's 
recommendation  not  to  grant  additional 
funding  for  a  buiary  nerve  gas  facility 
was  Lssued  without  formal  objection  or 
challenge  by  amendment  Both  Senator 
Pryor  and  I  have  stood  ready  to  debate 
this  issue  The  proponents  of  nerve  gas 
have  been  fully  aware  of  our  commit- 
ment For  this  reason,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  Mr  President,  that  I  expect  the 
conferees  to  hold  firm  on  the  Senate 
position.* 

A     JOB     WELL    DONE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  is  going  to  pre- 
sent many  challenges  for  the  United 
States,  both  in  our  domestic  programs 
and  our  defense  programs  This  bill. 
HR  8105.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  sets  a  proper  tone  for  the 
kinds  of  defense  policies  and  programs 
this  country  should  and  will  pursue  in 
this  decade  and  in  the  years  to  come 

I  commend  Senaloi-  Stennis.  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  for  his  yeoman's  work 
on  this  bill  He  has  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  scrutinizing  every  line  item  in 
this  bill,  and  his  undivided  attention 
and  balanced  treatment  of  the  items 
in  this  bill  are  reflected  in  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  Senator  Young. 
the  Defense  Subcommittees  ranking 
minority  member,  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations With  the  assistance  of  every 
other  member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting a  bill  which  is  bipartisan  in  its 
support  and  realistic  in  its  recommen- 
dations 

Every  item  in  this  bill  is  important 
to  a  strengthened  national  defense  for 
the  United  States  While  there  is  not 
time  to  mention  all  the  important  fea- 
tures in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  point 
to  a  few  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
special  attention 

I  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations for  increasing  military  compen- 
sation and  strengthening  our  conven- 
tional forces  All  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  retention  of  skilled  personnel 
In  the  military  services.  Earlier  this 
summer  it  was  reported  that  6  of  the 
Army's  10  combat  divisions  stationed  in 
the  United  States  were  rated  'not  com- 
bat ready." 

The  retention  of  technically  skilled 
manpower  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  military  serv- 
ices today  If  our  military  services  are 
to  maintain  the  sopliisticated  equip- 
ment and  weapons  presently  in  the 
P.eld  and  that  are  recommended  in  this 
bill,  we  must  have  the  services  of  skilled 
technicians. 

Better  pay  levels  and  more  benefits 
Will  help  shore  up  the  weaknesses  in 
our  mihtary  manpower  levels.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  reflect  this 
reality.  The  Nunn-Warner  package  is 
funded  in  this  bill,  and  there  are  other 
initiatives  which  will  help  retain  skilled 
personnel  and  attract  the  additional  per- 
sonnel our  military  services  so  desper- 
ately need 

The  committee's  recommendations 
reflect   the   importance   of   our   defense 


modernization  efforts.  Our  weapons  sys- 
tems, our  planes  and  our  ships  all  must 
reflect  modern,  technological  advances 
in  these  areas  A  strong  defense  depends 
on  sophisticated,  updated  equipment 
The  committee  has  recommended  fund- 
ing levels  lor  these  programs  which  will 
go  far  to  insure  thii  these  important 
features  of  our  defense  program  are  up 
to  date  With  the  kmds  of  advances  bemg 
made  in  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  modernization,  procure- 
ment is  fundamental  to  our  defense 
preparedness.  This  bill  provides  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  planes, 
ships,  and  other  military  hardware. 

Some  important  issues  will  have  to  be 
addressed  in  the  coming  decade — issues 
which  require  that  we  have  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  program  if  we  want  to 
address  them  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Such  questions  as  how  do  we  protect  our 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf?  how  do  we  protect  the  free 
world  from  aggression''  How  do  we  cope 
With  the  Soviets?  These  can  be  answered 
when  we  have  a  strong  defense  policy 
and  defense  system  in  place  This  bill 
provides  a  strong  defense  policy  and  de- 
fense system.  It  is  an  important  first  step 
for  the  1980's.  It  represents  an  important 
measure  of  our  Nation  s  commitment  to 
world  peace  and  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Younc; 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  undertook  the  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  seeing  that  our  de- 
fense establishment  has  the  funds  it 
needs  to  strengthen  its  readiness,  mod- 
ernization, and  procurement  efforts.  I 
think  that  they  have  succeeded,  and  they 
have  the  gratitude  oi  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
moving  inexorably  closer  to  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  oi   the  96th  Congress. 

Today's  adoption  of  the  $160.8  bil- 
lion fiscal  1981  defense  appropriations 
bill  brings  all  the  nearer  that  end 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  in  the  ex- 
peditious fashion  we  have  witnessed  on 
the  floor  today  reaffirms  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  national  defense  posture 
commensurate  with  the  critical  role  that 
posture  plays  in  sustaning  world  peace. 
I  would  note  that  this  measure  pro- 
vides $6  billion  more  than  President 
Carter  requested  and  rightly  so,  I  be- 
lieve. The  real  growth  in  defense  ex- 
penditures allowed  by  this  measure  now 
stands  at  5  percent.  I  cannot  help  but 
notice  that,  while  we  are  committed  to 
an  annual  3  percent  real  growth  rate 
in  our  contributions  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  we  will  in 
this  fiscal  year  do  much  more  than  sim- 
ply honor  our  commitment. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  largest  defense 
budget  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  But, 
11  is  simply  a  first  step  on  a  long  road 
of  restoration  that  must  be  enhanced  and 
earned  through  with  all  deliberate  speed 
m  the  coming  years  if  we  are  to  regain 
our  margin  of  error  in  this  regard. 

There  is  much  I  could  say  in  that  re- 
gard, indeed,  much  I  will  say.  But  the 


hour  is  late,  so  I  will  belay  those  remarks 
until  another  day. 

Suffice  It  to  say  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  here  today.  For  that  be- 
gmnmg,  I  want  to  commend  the  enure 
Senate  lor  its  bipartisan  cooperation  on 
this  matter.  More  specifically,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  most  distingu.shed  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  and  my 
good  friends,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Warner,  who  assisted  m  the  fioor 
management  of  the  bill  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Their  dedicated  and  judicious  leader- 
ship on  this  most  critical  matter  has 
served  this  Nation  well 

Finally,  Mr  President.  I  must  only  add 
that,  as  Senator  Young  has  so  expedi- 
tiously led  the  Senate  through  the  wave 
of  appropriations  bills  we  have  consid- 
ered in  recent  days.  I  have  come  to  real- 
ize all  the  more  how  very  much  we  shall 
all  miss  him  when  he  retires  at  the  end 
o;  this  Congress 

With  all  respect  and  deference  to  my 
very  good  friend.  Senator  Hatfield  of 
Oregon,  who  will  become  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  m  the 
97th  Congress,  I  am  saddened  that  Milt 
Young  will  not  be  among  us  to  lead  that 
committee  in  the  coming  years.  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  counsel  as  he  enjoys  his  retirement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized  for  less  than  1  minute — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  fare- 
well eulogy  or  anything  like  that— this 
passage  here  today  of  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  largest  appropriation  bill  the 
Senate  has  ever  passed  in  all  of  its  his- 
tory in  peacetime,  wartime  or  anytime, 
IS  one  of  such  historic  proportions  that 
I  would  like  to  give  a  special  salute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  who  has 
made  many,  many  fine  contributions 
over  the  years  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee and.  of  course,  a  member  of 
the  full  committee. 

His  counsel  and  guidance  for  the  other 
members  have  been  a  major  contribu- 
tion and  influence  here.  It  has  been 
splendid.  A  long,  long  time  ago  I  started 
to  call  him  "the  rock,"  and  he  is  still 
"the  rock,"  and  many  other  fine,  solid 
things,  too.  to  me  and  many  others  I 
Will  have  more  to  say  about  his  departure 
from  the  Senate  later. 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended, 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk   called   the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from,  Delaware  '  Mr  Biden  i  ,  the 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  Bi-mpersi. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr 
BvRDicK ' .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr 
Church  > .  the  Senator  from  CcIorHclc 
(Mr  Habt'  .  the  Senator  from  3<iulh  Da- 
kota I  Mr  McOov«HN>  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Mbtzinbaim  '  the  SenaUir 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr  RiBirorr  i .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  Mr  Talmadce  ' 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr 
MoHCAN  I .  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  i  Mr  MoYHTHAM  >  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
votlnK.  the  Senator  from  North  Dsilmtii 
I  Mr    Blrdicki   would  vole     yea 

Mr  BAKER  I  .mnovuire  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  i  Mr  Armstrong  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Mlssis-sippl  Mr  Cik  hran' 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Cohinv 
the  Senator  from  l.'tah  Mr  Oarn'  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Hatch'  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr  Haya- 
KAWAi  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits',  the  SeniiUjr  from  Nevada  'Mr 
Laxalt>  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr  Mathia-S'  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr  MrCn'RE'  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  Phcs.slir  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr  Schmitt'  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  Stivcns'  the  Senator 
fromWvomlnK  'Mr  Wallop',  and  the 
Senator  from  ("onnectirut  Mr  Weitk- 
ER  '    are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votinK  the  Senator  frrim  lUah  Mr 
(}*«•*'   would  vote   "yea    ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
BosiN  i  I.s  there  any  'Hher  S<'nrtt<ir  who 
desires  to  vote' 

The  result  was  announced-  yeas  73, 
na\s  1 — as  follows 


IRollcall  Vot«  No 

*S3  LeK  1 

YEAS— 73 

n&kv 

Olcon 

PtkCkWVKi 

HAVirus 

On|<1wal«r 

Pell 

nayh 

n  ravel 

P9Tcy 

}\ri  mil  in 

Henin 

Proimire 

Hcii'.Mn 

Hem/ 

Prynr 

»   r«n 

Herms 

Kandiilph 

1\'   irhwf* 

Hollinifs 

Rle^le 

Mri»fi:«v 

H'lflfliret'  'U 

R..th 

ilvM 

Hviniphrey 

Siirhoncs 

Harn  F     Jr 

li.    'ive 

Saaae  r 

fivrrl    KohiT! 

('    -iiirkaon 

Schweikpr 

("Bnnnii 

JTien 

Slmna.in 

ih.ifee 

J    hint. .11 

Staff. jrd 

ChilM 

Kasaebaum 

titf  njiln 

C"r»ntton 

Kfinnedy 

Steveiia.in 

r  liver 

I.«tthy 

Stewart 

Dan  forth 

L»Tln 

Stone 

tJefiinclnl 

l-.ng 

Thurmond 

Doi» 

Lugkr 

To  war 

[>im»nlcl 

Magnuion 

Tsonuaa 

Oureub«rijer 

Mn'^'inaua 

Warner 

Dvirkin 

Meirher 

WlUlama 

F.nmelon 

Miu-hell 

Youn« 

Ellin 

Nelaon 

Zorlnaky 

Port 

Nunn 

NAYS— 1 
Hatneld 

NOT  VOTINO— ae 

Armstrong 

HllK  h 

M  •vnlhan 

Hl(l«n 

Hayakawu 

Hreaaler 

Bumpers 

J.lM'9 

RlblcotT 

Biirdlrk 

Lata.l 

Srhmltt 

rhiirch 

Mathlaa 

.Steven* 

Cochran 

MiC'lure 

Talmadije 

Cohan 

MiCi.-vpri; 

Wallop 

Oarn 

Mfi/cnbauii 

Weicker 

Hart 

Mox^tin. 

So  the  bill  'HR    8105 >.  as  amended, 
was  passed 

Mr  3TENNIS   Mr   President.  If  I  may 
be   recognized.   I   move   that  the  Senate 


insist  on  its  amendmenta.  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  erf  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  roriXerees  on 
the  part  ol  the  Senate 

TTie  motion  was  a^creed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr  Stxnnis,  Mr  Mag- 
NL'SON  Mr  Proxmire  Mr  Inouye  Mr 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr  Eagletok.  Mr  Chills,  Mr 
Johnston.  Mr  Hi'Dhleston  Mr  YorNc. 
Mr  Stevens.  Mr  Schweikir  Mr  Bill- 
MON  Mr  Wekkek,  :in.l  Mr  Oarn  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  thi-  Senaie 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  PreMdent.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  the  Senate  very  much 
Out  of  the  last  12  months  we  have  put 
m  13  inontlu,  un  that  bill 

T^ll•  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  dis- 
tumuiiiied  Senator  from  We.st  V.rgiiua 
15  recognized 


I-TlDEHAL    RESERVE    ACTIONS    ARE 
DtTRIMENTAl.        TO        AMERICAN 

CONSl'MERS 

Mr  KANIX>U-H  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  last 
Knday  thf  t'edenu  R4'ser\f  raised  to  1.' 
percent  !ri>m  11  pt-rrcnt  the  basic  dis- 
count rate  We  expei-ted  ihv  Nations 
larKesi  bunks  u>  (oU.)w  They  did  not  dis- 
appoint as  On  Thursday  they  betjai^ 
raising  their  prime  lendiiiK  rate  to  17 
percent  That  rise  takes  the  prime  rate 
to  Its  highest  level  m  6  months  The 
prime  rate  hit  a  pt\ak  ol  20  percent,  at 
\\v  recall,  in  eiirly  April  and  then  fell  to 
UJ',  percent  m  July  Since  that  time. 
Mr  President,  we  have  experienced  a 
continual  rise  The  most  dlstressunj 
;xiint  Is  that  we  can  expect  the  rates  to 
Ko  even  higher 

Inflation  Ls  our  serious  concern,  per- 
haps our  most  serious  I  believe  that  these 
hlBhtr  uitere.vt  rates  continue  to  fuel  in- 
Hation  m  the  Unitetl  Staler  We  are  be- 
ing biitt<T(xl--I  use  the  vkorU  ad%Lsedly — 
m  the  economic  extreme 

Mr  President,  when  a  young  couple 
seeks  to  buy  a  home  Uxlay.  they  not,  only 
pay  the  17  percent  uiterest  rate,  but  they 
will  probably  have  to  pay  two  points  on 
tup  of  th.it  figure  Tins  same  couple  faces 
a  similar  problem  when  they  seek  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile  on  credit 

High  interest  rates  produce  a  tendency 
by  some  txjrro'^ers  to  pay  the  higher 
rates  as  they  twirrow  money  Why''  I  ask 
the  quesliun,  why'  Certainly,  they  feel 
If  they  do  not  purchase  now.  the  inter- 
est rate  iiMl  punhase  price  will  be  even 
higher  tomorrow 

The  real  estate,  the  homebuildlng,  and 
the  automobile  industries  are  being 
throttled  and  people  are  be:nK  throttled 
by  these  high  interest  rates  The  most 
recent  third-quarter  finiuicuil  reports  of 
the  automobile  lnd\i.strv  are  frightening, 
rot  to  this  Senator  alone,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stiite'-  Their  los.ses  can 
be  .sub.stantially  attributed  Mr  Presi- 
dent— there  are  many  reasons,  but  they 
can  be  substantially  attributed  to  higher 
Interest  rates 

These  industries  also  cause  a  ripple 
cfTeci  in  other  related  industries  There 
are  for  eximple,  I  say  to  my  colleagT.ies 
over  .■)  000  companies  in  Ihi.s  country  that 
supply    General    Motors     Certainly     we 


can  say  now,  as  General  Motors  goes,  so 
do  Its  support  companies 

Mr  President,  I  have  letters  and 
calls — not  a  few,  but  many— from  West 
V.rginia  citizens  and  ritii^ens  elsewhere 
who  are  concerned  a.-,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  awe.s<jme  power  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  I  feel  that  the  Fed  does  not 
idequately  concern  it,self  wnth  the  effect 
that  a  rise  m  the  discount  rate  has  on 
the  consumer  m  the  United  States  of 
America  Also,  these  liigher  interest  rates 
will  threaten  our  economic  recovery  It 
IS  now  overdue  I  .say  earnestly  but  quiet- 
ly that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  recog- 
nize the  ^.ower  it  wields  and  it  is  time- 
past  time  -for  the  Fed  to  be  made  more 
re.vponsive  to  the  (lu(  tuations  m  o'lr  eco- 
nomic cvcle 

Almost  irreparable  damage  is  being 
done  to  American  citizens  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  by  the 
excesses  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr  President  I  .suggest  the  absence 
of  .1  Quorum 

Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 
•All!  call  the  roll 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded t"  call  the  roll 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call   be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it   i.s  .so  ordered 
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FORMER    ['RESIDENT    FORD    VISITS 
THE   SENATE 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  this 
afternoon  the  38th  President  of  the 
I'nited  State,.  Gerald  R  Ford,  addressed 
the  US  Senate  President  Fords  visit 
marks  onlv  the  fourth  time  m  the  history 
of  the  United  Slates  that  a  sitting  or 
f')rmcr  Pre.sidi  nt  has  siwken  in  the  Sen- 
ale  Chamber  President  Washington  ap- 
peared in  the  Senate  on  March  4.  1793. 
the  day  of  his  second  inaugural  Presi- 
dent TYuman  deluered  mformal  com- 
menLs  to  the  Senate  on  April  18  1955 
President  Nixon  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  his  Vietnam  policy  on  November 
13.   1969. 

As  with  these  other  Presidential  ad- 
dresses. President  Ford's  remarks  will 
have  a  great  and  special  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  Senate  I  regret  only  that 
the  occasions  have  been  so  rare  I  hope 
that  President  Ford  s  presence  here  to- 
day will  be  the  harbinger  of  a  new  tradi- 
tion of  Presidential  visits  to  this  Cham- 
ber 

Under  Senate  Rule  XXIII  former 
Presidents  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  With  his  profound  appreciation 
for  Senate  history,  the  majority  leader 
further  extended  thi.';  privilege  by  invit- 
ing our  former  President  to  speak  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  I.  as  well  as  all  those 
fortunate  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
at  that  time,  are  deeply  grateful  to  the 
malorlty  leader  for  this  singular  act  of 
i'ourtesy 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his  kind 
words  I  a.ssure  him  that  Mr  Ford  was 
nnt'tled  to  the  courtesies  wh'ch  were  ex- 
tended to  him  I  nm  hinpy  that  I  was  In 
:i  fios:tion  to  extend  those  courtesies  I 
ftH-l  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 


aisle  appreciated  his  visit,  and  I  think 
that  It  Is  supportive  of  good  relations 
Even  though  Mr  Ford  is  no  longer  In  the 
executive  branch.  It  certainly  Is  a  good 
omen  and.  I  think,  was  a  good  and 
thoughtful  gesture  on  his  part 


UMI 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  BUREAU 
OF  MINES  FACILITIES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  tu  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar  Order   No     1108,    HR    7385 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  hill  <HR  73B5I  '.c  Bvilhnrl7.e  the  Secre- 
tary ')f  the  I:  leruir  t..  transler  certain  land 
and  facilities  uaed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 

and  ('T  .,t(ier   purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill 

UP  amenumknt  no    njii 

ipirp'^se      T'     mnke    certain    technical 
amendments ) 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  th^ 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Heinz  ' 
and  ii.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  stale  the  amendment 

The  legislative  cltrk  read  as  follow^ 

Thf  scnali.r    Irum  Tmncssee     Mr    Bakth  i 
{Dr  Mr    Hun/    pr  -poses  hii  imprinted  amfrid- 
ment    n  imberrd    1791 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objectnn.  is  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

Oil  pa^i-  2  line  Kt  after  Xatx)r'  insert  the 
following  .  to  the  exteiit  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  n.  advance  Ui  appro- 
priations acts 

On  peyje  3  line  3.  after  "UiUverslly'  Insert 
the  following  "  to  the  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In  appro- 
priations acts." 

t  Mr  HEINZ,  Mr  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  for  consideration,  H  R  7385,  Is 
identical  to  my  bill,  S  2734,  which  has 
been  reported  favorably  from  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee  HR  7385  will 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
tratisfer  certain  Bureau  of  Mines  facili- 
ties to  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  This 
will  allow  the  university  to  acquire  some 
much  needed  land  for  expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  guarantees 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  receive 
either  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty OS  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  $5,400,000  million,  the 
estimated  cast  of  a  new,  equivalent  facil- 
ity for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whichever  Is 
greater  If  the  casts  of  engineering,  de- 
sign and  construction  for  the  new  facility 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  build- 
ing both  are  less  than  15.400.000  million, 
then  Camegie-Mellon  University  will  pay 
the  higher  of  the  two  figures.  Thus  the 
bill  assures  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
«ill  at  the  very  least  get  a  new,  equiva- 
lent facility  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 


will  likely  receive  additional  funds  be- 
yond the  costs  for  that  facility.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  Insured  that  the  Mine  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration  will  have 
continuing  use  of  certain  space  at  the 
4800  Forbes  Avenue  property  for  as  long 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decides  that 
this  is  necessary.  For  all  these  reasons,  I 
am  confident  that  this  bill  Is  of  great 
advantage  to  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
men»,  and  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

The  Budget  Committee  hsis  reported 
Senate  Resolution  524.  which  provides  for 
a  budget  waiver  for  S.  2734,  the  identical 
companion  to  HR  7385  This  is  neces- 
sary lor  technical  reasons,  because  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  need  to  begin  to  ex- 
pend up  to  $5,400,000  million  In  order  to 
get  the  transfer  process  under  way  Since 
the  Federal  Government  will,  at  the  least, 
receive  for  the  property  whatever  it  costs 
to  bUild  the  new  facility,  the  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  eventually 
be  zero,  however 

In  the  same  way,  we  need  to  approve 
the  technical  amendment  proposed  here 
today  This  would  bring  the  bill  Into  con- 
formity with  the  Budget  Act  by  giving 
the  requisite  oversight  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressman William  Moorhkad  and  his 
staff,  the  members  find  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  and  the  members 
and  stnfl  of  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
tee for  their  excellent  and  expert  help  in 
refining  this  bill  in  Its  form  as  S  2734 
and  in  bringing  it  through  the  Energy 
Committee  to  the  floor  Flepresentatives 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  OfSce  of 
Surface  Mining,  the  OflRce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  Camegie-Mellon 
University  have  also  been  of  great  help 
m  shaping  the  bill  into  its  current  form  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  'UP  No.  1791  >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HR.  7385)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa,ssed . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bin  was  passed. 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
t.on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONE S.  2734  AND  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 524 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr  President 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  1081,  S  2734,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  trans- 
fer certain  land  and  facilities  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  Calendar  Order  No  1146,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  524,  a  resolution  waiving 
section  402(ai  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  8  2734,  be  indefinitely 
postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Senators  Zorinsky  and  Lucar 
to  attend  the  10th  General  Assembly  of 
the  OAS  In  Washington,  D.C.  November 
1^26.  1Q80. 


GOLD  STAR  WIVES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Kennedy,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S 

1179 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 

heioived  That  the  biii  from  the  Senate 
iS  1178)  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  ,  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

CHABTXS 

Section  1  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  a 
corporation  organized  and  operating  under 
the  laws  o.'  the  State  of  Ne»  'Vork  is  hereby 
recognized  as  such  and  granted  a  Federal 
charter 

POWERS 

Sec  2  Ooid  Star  'Wives  of  America  i  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'corporation") 
shall  have  only  those  powers  granted  to  It 
through  Its  bylaws  and  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration filed  In  the  State  in  which  it  is  in- 
corporated 

OBJECTS   AND  PURPOSES   or   CORPORATION 

Sic    3    The  objects  and   purpoaee   of   the 

corporation   shall   be    solely,   that   it  l* — 

(a)  organized  and  operated  in  the  public 
interest,  as  a  nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, with  terms  of  membership  and 
requirements  for  holding  office  within  the 
organization  which  do  not  discri.T.lnate  on 
the  basis  of  race  color  religion  or  natlona. 
origin 

<bi  organized  and  operated  solely  for  pa- 
triotic charitable  literary,  educational  scl- 
entl.nc,  or  civic  improvement  purposes,  and 

(c)  organized  for  those  purposes  slated  in 
Its  article?  of  Incorporation  which  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
jects and  purposes 

BEBV:CI     OP     PBOCESS 

Sec  4  With  re.spert  to  service  cf  proce.ss 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  Stales  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  In  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  o.'  lu  corporate  purposes 

MEMBDl£HIP 

8ic  5  Bniglblllty  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  prinieges  of 
memtoers  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act 
be  ae  provided  in  that  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation 

BOAAD  OF  mXCTOIK;    COKPOCmOII:    BXSPOVSI- 
BnjTIXS 

Sec  6  The  board  of  airectors  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  responaibllltles  thereof  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  In  cooXormlty  wttb 
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the  laws  of  the  Slate  or  State*  where  incor- 
porated 

orricns  of  coapoaATioN 

Sic  7  The  offlcers  of  the  i-orporatloii  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  articles  o.'  incorporation  of  the 
corporation  and  In  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  States  where  incorporated 

KISTHI-TMNS 

Sec  8  i  a  i  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporailon  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
Ijer.  officer,  or  director  of  the  corporation  ur 
oe  distributed  to  any  such  person  during  the 
life  (if  this  charter  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  of- 
ficers of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  in  amounts  ap- 
proved  by   the  board  of  directors 

lb)  The  corporation  shall  nut  make  aiu 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  n! 
the  corporation 

ici  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  siich 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  conirlbute  to 
support  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 
political  activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt 
to  influence  legislation 

idi  The  corpf>ratlnn  shall  have  no  pnwer 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends 

LMBILITY 

Sec  9  The  corporation  shall  he  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority  and 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  States  In 
which  It  carries  on  Its  activities 

BOOKS   AND   RECOaOS.    INhPECTlON 

Se.  10  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  corporation  Involving  any  of  Us  mem- 
bers the  board  of  directors  or  any  rommii- 
tee  having  authority  under  the  board  of 
dlrecti.rs  The  cnr^oratlon  shall  keep  at  Its 
prin.ipal  office  a  record  jf  the  names  and 
adrlres.se.'t  of  all  members  having  the  right 
to  vote  All  books  and  records  of  such  cor- 
poration mav  be  ins-ected  by  anv  member 
having  the  right  to  vole  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member  for  anv  proper 
purpose  at  anv  reasona^ile  time  However 
nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  contravene  anv  applicable  State  law 

AlDtT     or     riNANClAI.     TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  u  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
lltled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of 
accounts  of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law',  approved  August  JO. 
1964  (Public  l^w  88-50-1.  73  Stat  635  36 
use  I  101  1.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following 

•  (82)   CJold  Star  Wives  of  America- 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

8«c  i2  The  cor-K)ratlon  shall  report  an- 
nuallv  to  the  Coneress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  \ear  The  report  ahaJl  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document 

RESERVATION   or  RIRHT  TO   AMEND   OR   repeai 
CHARTER 

Sec  13  The  right  to  alter  amend  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Congrew 

DiriNITION   or     "STATE' 

Sec    14    For  purooses  of  this  Act.  the  term 
Slate     means   the  several   States    the   Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia,    the    Commonwealth    of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the   United   States 

TAX   EXEMPT  STATUS— IXPrtATION  OF  CHARTER 

Sec  15  The  corporation  shall  retain  its 
8  atus  as  an  orifanlzatlon  exemot  from  tata- 
r^.  V.  P:°"'<^'^  '"  the  'nternal  Reveaue 
C-ode    If  the  corporation  falls  to  retain  such 


status,  or  if  It  falls  to  comply  wi;t'.  the  prr- 
vislons  of  this  Act.  the  charter  granted  here- 
by shall  expire 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President. 

I  move  ihal  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF   1934 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BVRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unHiurndus  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed    to    the    consideration    of    H  R 
4892 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows 

A  bin  i>I  R  489:^1.  an  act  to  repeal  section 
ioa  of  the  Communications  Act  of   1934 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  RANDOUni  Mr  President.  I  hope 
that  H  R  4892.  the  repeal  of  section  506 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  'the 
Lea  Act',  can  be  given  approval  by  my 
colleagues 

The  Lea  Act  made  it  unlawful  by  the 
use  of  force,  violence,  intimidation  or 
duress,  or  by  the  use  of  other  means  to 
coerce,  compel  or  corustrain  an  FCC  li- 
censee to  employ  or  agree  t-'  employ  any 
person  in  excess  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees needed  to  perfortn  actual  serv- 
ices, to  pay  for  preparing  or  using  re- 
cordings In  broadcasts,  or  to  accede  to 
any  restrictions  m  the  use  of  recordings 
or  prografiis  in  the  prcxhiction  of  broad- 
casts 

Simply  put  the  Lea  Act  denies  musi- 
cians the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
other  citizens  have  It  constrains  musi- 
cians under  criminal  penalties  from  en- 
gaging in  negotiations  and  activities  in 
the  boardcasting  industry  when  such  ac- 
tivities are  enjo.ed  by  every  other  craft 
as  being  legal  and  honorable  It  has 
denied  eciu.il  access  to  work  opportunities 
and  public  exposure  to  musicians  In  some 
localities. 

Some  radio  and  TV  stations  have  been 
afraid  to  negotiate  with  musicians  about 
the  possibility  of  broadcasting  their  per- 
formances because  of  the  Lea  Act 
Therefore  unless  a  musician  was  m  New- 
York.  Hollywood  Nashville  or  Memphis 
his  career  was  restrl-ted 

Since  the  pa-ssage  of  the  act  In  1946, 
the  FCC  has  found  no  record  of  any  ac- 
tions taken  by  it  pursuant  to  section  506 

Mr  President.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  I^ea  Act  very  care- 
fully for  a  long  period  of  time  It  waa 
my  responsibility  during  the  9.Sth  Con- 
gre.s.s  to  introduce  S  2.S81.  to  repeal  the 
act  Regrettably  no  action  wa";  taken  on 
the  bill  during  the  95th  Congress 

I  introduced  an  Identical  repeal  S  761, 
on  March  26,  1979  On  June  13  1979.  the 
Senate  Communications  Subcommittee 
most  graciously  allowed  S  761  to  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  hearings  it  was  con- 
ducting regarding  the  reform  of  the 
Communications  Act 

On  July  20.  1979.  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  John  Slack  introduced  H  R 
4892,  the  repeal  of  the  l^a  Act  The 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  considered  and  marked   up 


November  21,  lyso 

HR  4892  on  September  24,  1980  On 
September  30,  1980,  the  House  pa.ssed  the 
repeal  by  voice  vote.  It  is  now  the  time 
for  the  Senate  to  follo\\  suit 

Mr  President,  when  the  repeal  is  real- 
ised there  will  be  many  people  that  de- 
serve credit  However,  one  man  lias  sjH-nt 
an  incredible  amount  of  time  m  pursuit 
of  the  repeal  My  good  friend  Ned 
Gutlirie,  chairman.  National  Committee 
for  Repeal  of  the  Lea  Act.  Charleston, 
VV  Va  ,  has  virtually  tia\eled  all  over 
this  country  and  has  spent  main,  many 
days  and  hours  In  Washington  seeking 
his  elusive  goal  Ned  has  made  it  his 
daily  duty  to  educate  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  to  what  the  Lea  Act  reallv  is  and 
what  Its  repeal  will  mean  to  musicians 

Mr  President,  I  thank  Senator  Holl- 
iNcs,  Senator  Schmitt,  Senator  Gold- 
v^'ATER.  and  Senator  Cannon  for  their 
cooperation  in  allowing  the  considera- 
tion of  S  761 

I  believe  that  a  vote  In  favor  of  H,R 
4892  IS  justified  I  urue  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  repeal  of  the  Lea  Act 

The  bill  'HR    4892'    wa-  passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  pa.ssed 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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NATIONAL  PARK  AND  RECREATION 
ACT    OF   1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
on  behalf  of  Mr  BrxPtRS  I  ask  the  Chair 
t<-  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  on  S   2:^63 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
Senate  amendments  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Fteire.sentatives  to  the  bill  'S  2363'  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Georgia  O  KeefTe  National  Historic  Site, 
and  for  other  jnirposcs 

'The  amendment  of  the  House  Is 
printed  m  the  Record  of  June  17.  1980. 
beginning  at  page  14927  ' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  t.>  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  di.sagre^ing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Boren  '  appointed 
Messrs  Jackson.  Bumpers.  Melchef. 
Hatfield  and  McClvre  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  ANNUAL 
REPORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
f^n  betialf  of  Senator  Nelson.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to  file 
Its  annual  report  of  activities  in  1980.  as 
required  by  Senate  Resolution  359 
'  agreed  to  March  4,  1980 '  during  the  pe- 
riod the  Senate  is  not  In  session  at  the 
end  of  this  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Li  Ml 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  634— TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  U.S.  SECRET 
SERVICE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  FUR- 
NISH PROTECTION  TO  THE  FOR- 
MER VICE  PRESIDENT  OR  HIS 
SPOUSE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  634. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  staled  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  House  joint  resolution  iH  J  Res  634  i  to 
»uihor'.7p  the  US  Secret  Service  to  continue 
to  furnish  protection  to  the  former  Vice 
Presidenl   or   his  spouse 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  and  second  times  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  'HJ.  Res.  634) 
was  considered  and  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
452  ORDERED  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  452. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
452  directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  corrections  in 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  HR.  39. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  452  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nunn,  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lav  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1918. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1918'  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  rev'se  and  make 
uniform  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  Regular  commissioner  of- 
ficers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  to  establish  the  grade  of 
commodore  admiral  In  the  Na\T.  to 
equalize  the  treatment  of  male  and  ;e- 
male  commissioned  officers,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

'The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  November  17, 
1980,  beginning  at  page  29849. J 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Officer  Personnel  Maaiagement  Act, 
S.  1918,  addresses  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  U.S.  national  security — 
the  selection  and  management  of  our 
military  leaders,  the  commanders  and 
top  and  middle  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  revise 
the  laws  which  govern  active  duty  officer 
management  by  establishing  new  statu- 
tory limits  on  the  numbers  of  active  duty 
officers  who  may  serve  in  the  higher 
grades,  and  by  providing  uniform  law 
regulating  appointment,  promotion,  ten- 
ure, separation,  and  retirement  of  active 
duty  Regular  and  Reserve  commissioned 
officers. 

This  bill  is  a  most  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  would  overhaul  or  eliminate 
more  than  300  sections  of  current  law 
and  codify  others.  It  contains  the  statu- 
tory authority  needed  to  provide  more 
uniform  promotion  systems  among  the 
services  and  new  grade  authorization 
tables,  but  in  many  respects,  it  does  not 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  the 
present  law. 

Major  revisions  to  officer  personnel 
management  laws  have  been  proposed 
several  times  over  the  past  15  yeais. 
DOPMA  was  originally  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  September  1975. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  staff  with  the  assistance  of 
experts  from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  private  consultants  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  carefully  examining  this  proposal 
in  detail  for  some  time.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  approve 
tne  current  bill  which  will  bring  all  these 
efforts  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

CRITERIA  rOR  OITlCrR  MANAGEMENT 

Our  considerations  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  issues  associated  with  effective 
military  officer  management  are  com- 
plex. However,  all  of  these  issues  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  context  of  three  major 
criteria  lor  judging  an  effective  military 
officer  management  system. 

First,  youth  and  experience  must  both 
be  accommodated.  We  need  an  officer 
personnel  system  that  provides  youthful, 
vigorous  personnel  to  perform  many 
combat  jobs  but  also  produces  an  of- 
ficer corps  with  sufficient  experience.  The 
importance  of  experience  cannot  be  un- 
derplayed in  view  of  the  many  complex, 
scientific,  technical  and  administrative 
tasks  vital  to  the  support  of  today's 
Armed  Forces. 

Second,  we  must  provide  an  officer 
grade  structure  to  fulfill  command  re- 
sponsibilities. We  need  an  officer  man- 
agement system  which  will  attract  quali- 
fied and  dedicated  officers  to  military 
careers  in  the  grades  required  to  meet 
mission  based  requirements  at  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  manpower  costs  By 
this,  I  mean  that  the  officer  system, 
through  its  promotion  policies,  should 
provide  enough,  and  only  enough,  officers 
to  meet  requirements  for  high  quality 
military  leadership  for  this  Nation's 
security. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  the  respon- 


sibilities of  Congress  and  the  President 
in  ofilcer  management.  We  need  an  offi- 
cer system  adequately  controlled  by  the 
Congress  which  will  also  give  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  as  much 
management  flexibility  as  he  can  safe- 
ly and  constitutionally  be  granted  with- 
out eroding  civilian  control  and  con- 
gressional control  over  the  military. 

The  bill  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  measure  up  to  the  strin- 
gent criteria  by  which  this  important 
subject  should  be  judged.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  does  meet  these  criteria. 

MAJOK  POLICY  UCOMMSHDATIONI 

Mr  President,  I  will  now  highlight  the 
major  policy  provisions  in  the  bill. 

PROMOTION    AND    TENtnU 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
have  rlgidifled  the  already  too  rigid  up- 
or-out  system.  S.  1918  maintains  the  up- 
or-out  policy  but  modifies  several  of  the 
administration's  proposals. 

S.  1918  adopts  the  administration's 
recommendations  that  officers  be  m- 
voluntarily  separated  after  twice  falling 
promotion.  Under  the  proposal,  these 
separations  of  captains  and  majors  would 
take  place  earlier  than  imder  current 
law.  However,  S.  1918  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  allow  for  the  selective  continua- 
tion of  captains  to  20  years  and  majors 
to  24  years.  This  modification  will  per- 
mit, but  not  required,  the  service  secre- 
taries to  continue  captains  and  majors 
in  critical  skills  on  a  voluntary  basis 
For  example,  the  services  are  now  mak- 
ing use  of  selective  continuation  for 
pilots,  doctors,  and  chaplains  who  fall  to 
h>e  promoted  Under  the  administration's 
proposed  bill,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  have  had  to  end  this  sensi- 
ble practice  making  shortages  in  these 
areas  worse. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
add  a  new  provision  to  the  up-or-out  sys- 
tem by  requiring  in  law  that  Reserve  of- 
ficers be  separated  after  11  years  service 
This  provision  would  provide  for  an  all- 
regular  officer  force  after  11  years  by 
law.  but  testimony  indicated  that  about 
6  percent  of  all  officers  would  be  forced 
out  at  the  11 -year  point  solely  because  of 
this  provision. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
also  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  voluntarily  recalling  experienced 
Reserve  officers  with  over  11  years  serv- 
ice to  active  duty  even  if  they  were 
needed  in  particular  skills  like  doctors 
or  if  the  size  of  the  military  were  to  in- 
crease in  a  period  of  growing  tension  S 
1918  does  not  require  the  seoaration  of 
Reserve  officers  at  11  years.  Instead,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  w  11  retain  permis- 
sive authority  to  separate  Reserve  officers 
and  would  have  sufficient  numl)ers  of 
Regular  officer  positions  so  that  he  could 
achieve  an  all-Regular  force  through 
management  actions  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  permitted,  but  again  not 
required,  to  voluntarily  recall  experi- 
enced reservists  to  active  duty 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
have  operated  only  during  peace  At 
time  of  mobilization,  mobilized  reservists 
would  not  be  included  under  the  grade 
lim'tations  and  would  not  be  considered 
under   the   same  promotion   system   as 
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othpr  active  duty  officers  S  1918  retlpcts 
the  concern  that  the  officer  personnel 
system  should  be  designed  to  work  m 
both  ^:eftce  and  war  and  that  at  time  of 
mobilization  the  promotion  system 
should  insure  that  the  best  quahfled  of- 
ficers are  selectMl  for  command  from 
among  all  officers  servuiK  on  active  duty 
The  b  11  does  contain  a  provusion  au- 
thor;zinK  the  Prfsidenl  to  suspend  these 
or  other  prmisions  in  lime  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  80  if  it  is  necessary  to 
suspend  the  regular  operation  of  the 
manaKempni  system  the  President  ha.s 
the  authority  to  do  so,  but  the  intent 
is  to  adopt  an  officer  management  sys- 
tem that  would  also  serve  the  country 
well  In  time  of  emergency. 

liKAOE     ItVlITATIONS 

The  bin  provides  for  grade  tables  that 
limit  the  number  of  majors,  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  colonels  on  a  sliding  scale 
depending  on  total  officer  strength 

S  1918  ini-ludes  grade  tables  \uth  a 
reduced  number  of  officers  in  higher 
grades  These  maximum  limits  reflect 
concerns  about  tendencies  toward  an 
officers  corps  richer  m  grade  better  paid 
at  those  grades  but  poorer  m  military  ex- 
perience The  system  is  characterized  by 
rapid  turnover  and  higher  retirement 
costs  Testimony  by  experts  in  military 
leadership  indicated  that  the  current 
system  adversely  affects  the  quality  of 
milUarv  leadership  and  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  military  units  The  legal 
grade  table  limit-s  do  not  specify  when 
promotions  should  take  place  or  what 
proportion  of  eligibles  should  be  pro- 
moted—that is  best  left  to  service  man- 
agers who  lan  adjust  promotion  policies 
to  reflect  service  personnel  management 
concerns  and  reouirements 

The  principal  difference  between  S 
1918  as  amended  bv  the  House  and  the 
version  that  passed  the  Senate  on 
November  30  1979.  is  in  the  grade  tables 
While  the  grade  tables  In  the  House 
amendment  reflect  a  reduction  m  grades 
from  the  administration's  propasal  and 
the  current  grade  levels,  their  levels  are 
substantially  above  the  grade  levels  that 
would  have  been  m  effect,  after  a  10-year 
transition  period,  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  tliat  these 
grade  tables  are  permanent  maximum 
levels  The  tables  do  not  reflect  manage- 
ment goals  If  the  policies  adopted  m  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill  are  followed  as 
envisioned  bv  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  future  reductions  may 
be  feasible  These  tables  provide  flexi"- 
bility  to  the  services  m  adopting  new 
polices  and  in  managing  the  officer 
corps  .A  separate  grade  table  is  provided 
for  active  duty  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel who  support  Reserve  units. 

SEPAR.4TI     N     *Nt,    RFTIREMCNT 

S  1918  would  aMow  for  the  selective 
early  retirement  of  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  For  example.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  total  numbers  of  lieutenant 
co'onels  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
service  secretaries  to  convene  a  board 
to  select  lieutenant  colonels  to  bTin 
voluntarily  retired  before  they  reach 
28   vears  of   service  '«:acn 

ve?s%hi'  '"""'^^"■^  f^""i  6  months  to  3 
m  /  ^  minimum  time  to  be  served 
m  a  «rade  m  order  to  permit  voluntlr? 


retirement  in  that  grade  This  provision 
i.s  designed  to  increase  the  amount  of 
time  senior  military  officers  spend  in  a 
grade 

The  bill  contains  .1  major  revision  to 
separation  pa\  for  officers  who  are  In- 
voluntarily s(;:ara:pd  from  the  .>ervice 
Under  present  law  and  the  administra- 
tions pro[X)sal.  officers  separated  with 
more  than  5  but  less  liian  20  years  of 
service  receive  separation  pay  equal  to 
1!  months  basic  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  $  I.S  000 
I'nder  current  pay  conditions,  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  quickly  so  that  a  captain 
with  6  years  of  service  would  receive  the 
maximum  S  1918  revises  the  payment 
for  thase  involuntarilv  separated  to  be 
equal  to  10  i)ercent  of  annual  basic  pay 
for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000  Officers  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service  would  receive  le.ss 
than  under  current  law  and  those  with 
over  10  years  of  service  would  receive 
more  The  bill  includes  a  save  pav  pro- 
vision to  permit  an  officer  now  on  duty 
to  select  the  greater  of  the  new  or  old 
payment 

I'iMPrTITlVr    lATtC.iRIE.S 

Competitive  categories  are  categories 
to  which  officers  on  the  active  duty  list 
of  each  service  would  be  assigned  to 
compete  for  promotions  Recognizing 
that  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary services  do  occur.  S  1918  would 
delete  the  current  categories  specified 
in  law  and  instead  authorize  the  serv- 
ice secretaries  to  prescribe  and  abolish 
categories  under  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  This  provision  fur- 
'her  empha-sizes  the  need  to  manage  the 
officer  personnel  system  based  on  de- 
fense requirements 

rf)STS 

Any  review  of  officer  personnel  man- 
agement should  include  a  review  of  the 
efflciency  with  which  tiie  system  oper- 
ates S.  1918  will  lead  to  a  more  effective 
officer  corps  and  will  al.so  provide  for 
increased  efficiency  Over  the  first  5 
years,  the  administrations  proposal 
would  have  increased  costs  by  S36  mil- 
lion In  contrast,  the  officer  management 
system  In  S  1918  will  save  over  $600 
million  over  the  next  5  years  When 
fully  operational,  the  officer  manage- 
ment system  provided  in  S  1918  will 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  current 
system,  but  for  those  costs,  we  will  have 
a  military  officer  corps  characterized  by 
higher  experience,  lower  turnover,  and 
a  slightly  reduced  average  grade  The 
savings  from  lower  procurement  costs 
and  lower  turnover  wUl  be  applied  to 
the  costs  of  retaining  more  experienced 
personnel. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  contributions  made  by  the 
Senator    from    Iowa    '  Mr    Jepsen  ■    the 

ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
and  nil  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
i  ommittee  over  the  past  several  years 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr 
Stennisi  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  Tower  '  gave  their  complete  sup- 
port to  our  efforts  in  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  valu- 
able assistance  given  our  committee  by 


the  Congressional  Re.search  Service 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr  Al  Farlow  and 
Mr  Paul  Zinsmeister  These  men  worked 
diligently  with  the  committee  on  this 
very  complicated  piece  of  legislation  and 
were  most  helpful  m  identifying  the  pol- 
icy i.ssues  addre.ssed  m  the  bill  A.ssistanre 
:n  drafting  this  bill  came  from  the  Sen- 
ate Legislative  Coun.sels  Office  uhere  Mr 
Hugh  Evans  provided  the  highly  profes- 
sional a.ssi.stanre  to  which  we  have  be- 
come ar::ustomed  in  so  much  of  our  work 
Cleorge  Travers.  our  manpower  staff  di- 
rector has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
complicated  complex  bill  and  deserves 
our  high  praise  for  his  dedicated  and 
effective  effort 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  the  House 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    the  motion  is  agreed  to 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  AF- 
fX)RD  A  PARAUJX  IN  POLICY 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  on 
November  11  1980  the  Madrid  Confer- 
ence of  33  nations,  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada  convened  to  di.scuss  several  is- 
sues, among  them  the  question  of  human 
rights  We  WLsh  to  make  clear  at  Madrid 
that  we  are  serious  about  human  rights, 
and  win  not  condone  any  violations  of 
these  rights 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  paradox  in 
policy  On  the  one  hand  the  United 
States  wishes  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  However,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  sign  an  important  human  rights 
treaty,  w hich  was  drafted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  in   1948 

The  treaty  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
Genocide  Treaty  For  32  years  we  have 
Ignored  this  treaty,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  signed  by  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  Most  countries  have 
recognized  the  Genocide  Treaty  as  a 
fundamental  building  block  to  condemn 
future  acts  of  genocide  and  preserve  hu- 
man rights 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  commented  in 
1916,  'We  are  participants  whether  we 
would  or  not  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
What  affects  mankind  is  inevitably  our 
affair  as  well  as  the  affair  of  Europe 
and  Asia.' 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  mam- 
tam  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  to  insure  success  at  Madrid  as 
well  as  future  conferences,  such  a  para- 
dox must  be  elimuiated 

We  must  erase  any  doubts  about  U  S 
sincerity  on  important  international  is- 
sues such  as  human  rights 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  rati- 
fication of  the  Geno-ide  Treaty. 


TEXT  OF  SUPERFUND  BILL 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  so-called 
compromise  Superfund  bill,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators 

There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


November  21,  1980 
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strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Thai  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Uablilly  Act  of  1980' 

TITL.E    I  — HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCES    RE- 

LZASES.    UABILITY,    COMPENSATION 

DiriNmoNS 

Src  101  For  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(li  "act  of  Ood"  means  an  unanticipated 
grave  natural  disaster  or  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional,  inevitable,  and 
irresistible  character,  the  effects  of  which 
cuuld  not  have  been  prevented  or  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  due  care  or  foresight, 

i3i  "Administrator  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency, 

(3)  "barrel"  means  forty-two  United 
States  gallons  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit: 

i4)  "claim"  means  a  demand  in  writing 
for  a  sum  certain: 

(5l  "claimant"  means  any  person  who  pre- 
sents a  claim  for  compensation  under  this 
Act: 

i6)  "damages  '  means  damages  for  injury 
or  loes  of  natural  resources  as  set  forth  In 
section  107(a)  or  11 1 1  bi  of  this  Act, 

(7)  "drinking  water  supply  means  any 
raw  or  finished  water  .source  that  is  or  may 
be  used  by  a  public  water  system  (as  defined 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  i  or  as  drink- 
ing water  by  one  or  more  Individuals: 

i8i  environment  means  lAi  the  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  waters  of  the  contlnguous 
zone,  and  the  ocean  waters  of  which  the 
natural  resources  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  authority  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  and  >B|  any  other 
surface  water  groundwater  drinking  water 
supply.  land  surface  or  subsiirface  strata,  or 
ambient  air  within  the  United  States  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States: 

i9i  "facility"  means  lAi  any  biilldlng. 
structure  installation  equipment  pipe  or 
pipeline  i  including  any  pipe  into  a  sewer  or 
publicly  owned  treatment  workF)  well  pit, 
pond  lagoon  Impoundment  ditch,  landfill, 
storage  container,  motor  vehicle,  rolling 
stock  or  aircraft  or  iBi  any  site  or  area 
where  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  de- 
posited stored  disposed  of  or  placed  or 
otherwise  come  to  be  located:  but  does  not 
include  any  consumer  product  In  consumer 
use  or  any  vessel: 

(10 1  "federally  permitted  release"  means 
<A)  discharges  In  compliance  with  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  iBi  discharges  resulting 
from  circumstances  Identified  and  reviewed 
and  made  part  of  the  public  record  with 
respect  to  a  permit  issued  or  modified  under 
section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  subject  to  a  condition  of 
such  permit  (C)  continuous  or  anticipated 
Intermittent  discharges  from  a  point  source, 
identified  in  a  permit  or  permit  application 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  which  are  caused  by 
events  occurring  within  the  scope  of  rele- 
vant operating  or  treatment  s\ stems,  (D) 
discharges  In  compliance  with  a  letrallv  en- 
forceable permit  under  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  (Ei 
releases  in  compliance  with  a  legally  enforce- 
able final  permit  is.sued  pursuant  to  section 
3005  (a)  through  idi  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  from  a  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment, storage  or  disposal  facility  when  such 
permit  specifically  identities  the  hazardous 
substances  and  makes  such  substances  sub- 
ject to  a  standard  of  practice,  control  pro- 
cedure or  bloa&say  limitation  or  condition. 
or  other  control  on  the  hazardous  substances 
In  such  releases.  (Fi  any  release  in  compli- 
ance with  a  legally  enforceable  permit  issued 
under    section    102    or    section    103    of    the 
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Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1972.  (Gi  any  Injection  of  fluids 
authorized  under  Federal  underground  in- 
jection control  programs  or  State  programs 
submitted  for  Federal  approval  land  not 
disapproved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  pursuant 
to  pan  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
>Hi  any  emission  into  the  air  subject  to  a 
permit  or  control  regulation  under  section 
ill,  section  112  title  1  part  C,  title  I  part  D 
or  stale  Implementation  Plans  submitted 
in  accordance  with  section  110  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (and  not  disapproved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agencv  I  Including  any  schedule  or  waiver 
granted,  promulgated  or  appro\ed  under 
these  sections,  ili  any  injection  of  fluids  or 
other  materials  authorized  under  applicable 
State  law  iii  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
or  treating  wells  for  the  production  of  crude 
oil.  natural  ga.s.  or  water,  dl;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secondary,  tertiary,  or  other  en- 
hanced recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas, 
or  I  HI)  which  are  brought  to  the  surface  in 
conjuiiction  with  the  production  of  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  and  which  are  reinjected 
(J  I  the  introduction  of  any  pollutant  into  a 
publicly  uwned  treatment  works  when  such 
pollutant  is  spetihed  in  and  in  compliance 
with  applicable  preireaiment  standards  of 
section  3u7ibp  or  ici  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
iiiiO  enforceable  requirements  m  a  pretreat- 
ment  program  submitted  by  a  Slate  or 
municipality  for  Federal  approval  under 
section  402  of  such  Act,  and  iK)  any  re- 
lease of  source,  special  nuclear  or  byproduct 
nialerial,  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the 
AtonUc  Energy  Act  of  1964,  in  compliance 
with  a  legally  enforceable  license,  permit, 
regulailon,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  the 
AtonUc  Energy  Act  of  1954, 

(11)  "Fund"  or  "Trust  Fund"  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Fund  estab- 
lished by  secuon  221  of  this  Act  or,  m  the 
case  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
for  which  Uablilly  has  been  transferred  un- 
der section  107(k)  of  this  Act,  the  Post-clo- 
sure Liability  Fund  established  by  section 
232  of  this  Act: 

( 12)  "groundwater"  means  water  In  a  sat- 
urated zone  or  stratum  beneath  the  surface 
of  land  or  water: 

(I3l  "guarantor'  means  any  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  an 
owner  or  operator  under  this  Act, 

1 14)  "hazardous  substance  means  (A) 
any  substance  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 311  lb)  i2j  (A)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  iBi  any  element,  com- 
pound, mixture,  solution,  or  substance 
designated  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this 
Act,  iC)  any  hazardous  waste  having  the 
characteristics  Identified  under  or  listed 
pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (but  not  including  any  waste 
the  regulation  of  which  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspended  by 
Act  of  Congress).  (Di  any  toxic  pollutant 
listed  under  section  307 1 a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  lE)  any  haz- 
ardous air  pollutant  listed  under  section  112 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  iFi  any  Immi- 
nently hazardous  chemical  substance  or 
mixture  with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  taken  action  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  The 
term  does  not  include  petroleum.  Including 
crude  oil  or  any  fraction  thereof  which  is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
a  hazardous  stibstance  under  subparagraphs 
lA)  through  (Fl  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
term  does  not  Include  natural  gas.  natural 
gas  liquids,  liquefied  natural  gas.  or  syn- 
thetic gas  usable  for  fuel  (or  mixtures  of 
natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gas) : 

(15)  "navigable  waters"  or  "navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States'  means  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Including  the  terri- 
torial seas; 


1 16)  "natural  resources"  means  land,  flah, 
wildlife,  biota,  air  water,  groundwater, 
drinking  water  supplies  and  other  such  re- 
sources belonging  to,  managed  by,  held  In 
trust  by,  appertaining  to,  or  olherwlae  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  ( including  the 
resources  of  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
established  by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976),  any  Stale  or  local 
government,  or  any  foreign  government. 

1 17)  "ofTshore  facility  '  means  any  faculty 
of  any  kind  located  in.  on.  or  under,  any  of 
ihe  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  any  facility  of  any  kind  which  is  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
IS  located  in,  on.  or  under  any  other  waters, 
other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel, 

1 18)  "onshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
( including  but  not  limited  to  motor  ve- 
hicles and  roiling  slock)  of  any  kind  lo- 
cated in,  on,  or  under,  any  land  or  non- 
navigable  waters  within  the  United  Slates, 

(19,1  "otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurlsdic- 
iian  of  the  United  States"  means  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  by 
virtue  of  United  States  citizenship,  United 
States  vessel  documentation  or  numbering, 
or  as  provided  by  internaiiona;  agreement  lo 
which   the   Un.ted   States   is   a  party: 

(20)  (A)  'owner  or  operator'  means  (1) 
in  the  case  of  a  ves-el,  any  person  owning, 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  such 
vessel,  (11)  in  the  case  of  an  onshore  facili- 
ty or  a:i  offshore  facility,  any  person  own- 
ing or  operating  such  facility,  and  (111)  In 
the  case  of  any  abandoned  faclllly,  any  per- 
son wi'io  owned  operated  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled activitie.s  at  such  facility  immediate- 
ly prior  to  such  abandonment  Such  term 
does  not  include  a  person  who  without  par- 
ilc. paling  in  the  management  of  a  vessel  or 
facility,  holds  indicia  of  ownership  primari- 
ly to  protect  his  security  Interest  in  the 
vessel  or  faclllly: 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  107(a)(3)  or 
(4)  of  this  Act,  li)  the  term  "owner  or 
operator"  shall  mean  such  common  carrier 
or  other  bona  fide  for  hire  carrier  acting 
as  an  Independent  contractor  during  such 
transportation,  ill)  the  shipper  of  such 
hazardous  substance  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  caused  or  contributed  lo  any  re- 
lease during  such  transportation  which  re- 
sulted solely  from  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control: 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  delivered  by  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  to  a  disposal  or  treatment 
facility  and  except  as  provided  m  section 
1071  a)  (3)  or  (4),  (1)  the  term  "owner  or 
operator"  shall  not  Include  such  common 
or  contract  carrier,  and  (11)  such  common  or 
contract  carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  any  release 
at  such  disposal  or  treatment  facility  result- 
ing from  circumstances  or  conditions  beyond 
lio  control; 

(21)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  Arm. 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  con- 
.sortlum.  Joint  venture,  commercla:  entity, 
United  Slates  Oovernment.  State  munici- 
pality, commission,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  Interstate  body: 

1 22)  "release  "  means  any  spilling  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying  dis- 
charging, injecting  escaping,  leaching  dump- 
ing, or  disposing  into  the  environment  but 
excludes  lA)  any  release  which  results  In 
exposure  lo  persons  solely  within  a  work- 
place, with  respect  to  a  claim  which  such 
pers:;ns  may  assert  against  the  employer  of 
such  persons. 

iBi  emissions  from  the  engine  exhaust  of 
a  motor  vehicle,  rolling  stock  aircraft,  vessel, 
or  pipeline  pumping  station  engine.  iCi  re- 
lease of  source,  bv-product  or  sp>eclal  nuclear 
material   from  a   nuclear  incident     as  thoee 
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teriTLS  »re  denne<l  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  If  .iiH-h  release  It  Mib]ect  to  require- 
ments with  re.speci  to  nnaiiclal  protection 
eatablUhed  by  the  Nuclear  ReK\ilatory  Com- 
mission under  section  170  «f  such  Act.  or. 
for  the  purpi>ti«»  of  section  104  of  this  title 
or  any  other  response  action  any  release  of 
source,    byprodvirt.    or    special    nuclear    ma- 


stance  by  anv  mode,  including  pipeline  (as 
denned  in  the  Pipeline  Safely  Act),  and  In 
the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance  which  has 
been  accepted  for  trans,  ortaium  by  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  the  term  transport  ' 
or  ■transportation  '  shall  include  any  stop- 
page In  transit  which  Is  temporary  Inciden- 
tal  to  the   transportation  movement    and  at 


terlal     from    any    processing    site    designated      the  ordinary  operating  cc.nvenienre  of  a  com 


under  section  lOSiaiMi  or  .'lOSiai  of  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act 
of  1978  and  lU.  the  nf)riruil  application  of 
fertilizer, 

1 23 1      'remove'    or      removal'    mean*    the 
cleanup    or    removal    of    released    hazardous 
substances   fn>m    the  environment    such   ac- 
tions as  may  be  nece«.i«ry  taken  in  the  event 
of    the    threat    of    release   of    hazardous   sub- 
stance*  into   the   environment,   such   actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  monitor  or  asses.^.  and 
evaluate   the   release  or   threat  of   release  of 
hazardous    substances     the    disposal    of    re- 
moved niatertal    or  the  taking  of  such  other 
actions    ui    may    be    nece.ssary     to    prevent. 
minimize    or  mitigate  damage  to  the  public 
health    or    welfare    or    to    the    environment, 
which    may   otherwise    rejiuU    from   a   release 
or    threat   of    release    The    term   Includes,   in 
addition     without   (lelng   limited   to    aecurlty 
fenoii>g    or    other    measures    to    limit    access, 
provision  of  alternative  \*-ater  supplies,  tem- 
porarv  evac\iatton  and  hr)using  of  'hreatened 
individuals  m-t  otherwise  provided  for,  action 
taken  under  section   lf>4ibi    of  this  Act.  and 
anv  emergencv  assistance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of   1974. 
{'2*1      remedy    or     remedial  action  "  means 
those     actions     consistent     with     permanent 
remedv   taken    Instead   of  or   In   addition   to 
removal   actions  In  the  event  of  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
Into    the   environment     to   prevent   or   mini- 
mize the  release  of  hazardous  substances  so 
that  they  do  not   migrate  to  cause  substan- 
tial    danger     to    present    or    future    public 
health    or    welfare   or   the   environment    The 
term    Includes,    but    Is    not    limited    to,   such 
actions    at    the    location    of    the    release    as 
storage,    confinement,    perimeter    protection 
using  dikes,  trenches,  or  ditches    clay  cover, 
neutralization    cleanup  of  released   hazard- 
ous   substances   or    contaminated    materials. 
recycling    or     reuse     diversion      destruction, 
segregation    of    reactive    wastes     dredging    or 
excavations,  repair  or  replacement  of  leaking 
contalnerti    collection  of  leachate  and  runoff, 
onslte    treatment    or    Incineration,    and    any 
morn'oriiiK'    rea.sonably    required    to    assure 
that  such   actions  protect   the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment    The  term 
Includes  the  cost,'*  of  pernianent  relocation  of 
residents  and  bunlnes.sps  und  community  fa- 
cilities where  the  President  determines  that, 
alone   fir   In    combination    with    other    meas- 
ures,   such    reloca'lon    Is    most    cost-efTectlve 
than   and  environmentally  preferable  to  the 
transportation     storage,    treatment     destruc- 
tion   or  secure  disposition  offslte  of  hazard- 
ous substances    or   mav   otherwise   be   neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare 
The    'erin   does   not    include  ofTslte   transport 
of     hazardous    substances,    or     the    storage, 
treatment,  destruction    or  secure  disposition 
ofTslt«  of  such  hazjjrdous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  \inles.s  the  President  de- 
termines   that    such    actlon.s    (Ai     are    more 
cost-efTertlve    than    other    remedial    actions, 
iBl    will   create   new  capacity   to   manage    In 
compliance    with     subtitle    C    of    the    Solid 
Waste  Dlsp<isal   A -t    ha/Hrdo\is  stibstances  In 
addition  to   those  lora-ed  at   the  affected  fa- 
cility, or   (C)    are  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment  from  a 
present    or    potential     risk    which    may    be 
created  bv  further  exposure  to  the  continued 
presence  of  such  substances  or  materials, 

(25 1     "respond"    or     'response'    means    re- 
move   removal,  remedy    and  remedial  action; 
(26 1    "transport"        or        "transportation" 
meana   the   movement  of   a   hazardous   sub- 


mon  or  contract  carrier,  and  any  such  stop- 
page shall  be  considered  as  a  continuity  of 
movement  and  not  as  the  storage  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance 

(27i  United  States  and  State  Include 
the  several  States  of  the  United  Stales  the 
District  of  Columbia,  (he  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam  American  Samoa  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  and  any 
other  territory  or  posse&slon  over  which  the 
United  Slates  has  Jurisdiction. 

(28)  "vessel  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water. 

|2&|  disposal,  hazardous  wa&te  ,  and 
treatment  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
In  section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act, 

(30)  "territorial  sea  and  contiguous 
zone  "  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in 
section  502  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act; 

(31)  "National  Contingency  Plan"  means 
the  National  Contingency  Plan  published 
under  section  3U(C)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  revised  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  Act.  and 

(33)  "liable'  or  "liability"  under  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  be  the  standard  of  lia- 
bility which  obtains  under  section  311  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

ariHlRTABl.K    QI.'ANriTItS    AND 
ADDITIONAL    DtSIliN ATIoNS 

Sec  1(12  lai  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  revise  as  may  be  appropriate, 
regulations  designating  as  hazardous  sub- 
stances. In  addition  to  tho.se  referred  to  in 
section  101(14)  of  this  title,  such  elements 
compounds,  mixtures,  solutions,  and  iub- 
stancea  which,  when  released  into  the  en- 
vironment may  present  substantial  danger  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment, and  shall  promulgate  reisulatlona  es- 
tabll.shlng  that  quantity  of  any  hazardous 
substance  the  release  of  which  shall  be  re- 
ported pursuant  to  .section  103  of  this  title 
The  Administrator  may  determine  that  one 
single  quantity  shall  b;  the  reportable  quan- 
tity for  anv  hazardous  suostances,  regardle.sa 
of  the  medium  Into  which  the  hazardous 
substance  i.s  released 

(b)  Unless  and  until  .superseded  by  regula- 
tions establishing  a  reportable  quantity  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
hazardous  substance  as  denned  In  section 
101(14)  of  this  title.  (I)  a  quantity  of  one 
pound,  or  (2)  for  those  hazardous  substances 
for  which  reportable  quantities  have  been  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  311(b)(4)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
such  reportable  quantity,  shall  be  deemed 
that  quantity,  the  release  of  which  requires 
notincatlon  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  title 

NOTlriS.    PCNALTtSS 

Sec  103  la)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a  TM- 
sel  or  an  offshore  or  an  onshore  facility  shall, 
as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any  release 
(Other  than  a  federally  permitted  release) 
of  a  hazardous  subHiance  from  such  ve-sel  or 
facility  In  quantities  equal  to  or  greater  than 
thase  determined  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  title.  Immediately  notify  the  National 
Respon.sc  Center  established  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  such  relea.se  The  National  Re- 
sponse Center  shall  convey  the  notinca- 
tlon expeditiously  to  all  appropriate  Oov- 
ernmeni  agencies,  including  the  Oovernor  of 
any  affected  State 


1  b)  Any  person  — 

il)  in  charge  of  a  ves  el  from  which  a 
hazardous  suljsiance  i.s  released  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Uiuied  States, 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  Inlo  or  upon  the 
waters  ol  the  contiguous  zone,  or 

(2)  in  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  is  released,  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  which  may  af- 
te.-t  natural  resources  bel<jnging  to.  apper- 
taining to  or  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  Stales  (includ- 
ing resfjurces  under  the  Ushery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976)  and  who  Is 
otherwise  subject  lo  the  Jurisdiciion  of  the 
United  Slates  at  the  lime  of  the  release,  or 
III  m  char;e  of  a  facility  from  which  a 
hazardous  sub-lance  is  released  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release 
in  a  quantity  equal  to  or  greater  than 
ihat  determined  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  this  title  who  falls  lo  notify  Immedi- 
ately the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
Slates  Oovernment  as  soon  as  ho  has 
knowledge  of  such  release  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  flned  not  more  than  110,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both  Notincatlon  received  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or  Information  obtained  by  the 
exploitation  of  such  notincatlon  shall  not 
be  used  against  any  such  person  in  any 
criminal  case,  except  a  prosecution  for  per- 
jury or  for  giving  a  fal«e  statement 

(CI    Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  day* 
after  the  eiiactment  of  this  Ac;    anv  person 
who   owns   or   operates   or    who   at    the    time 
of   disposal   owned   or   operated     or   who   ac- 
cepted   hazardous   sub.stances    for    transport 
and  selected    »    facility   at   which  hazardous 
substanccj  i a.s  denned  in  section  l0lil4i(Ci 
of  this  title)   are  cr  have  been  stored    treated 
or  disposed  of  shall,  unle-ss  such  facility  has 
a  permit  Issued  under    or  ha*  been  accorded 
inlerlm    status     under,     subtitle     C    of    the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  notify  the  Admln- 
Litralor    of     the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency    of    the    existence    of    such    facility, 
specifying    the    amount    and    type    of    any 
haziirdous  substance  to  be  found  there,  and 
any   known    suspected,   or   likely   releases  of 
such  substances  from  such  laclilty    The  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe   In   greater  detail 
the  manner  and  form  of  the  notice  and  the 
Information     Included      The     Administrator 
shall    notify   the    affected    State    agency     or 
any    department    designated    by    the    Oover- 
nor   to    receive    such    notice,    of    the   exist- 
ence of  any  such   facility    Any   person   who 
knowingly    falls   to    notify    the    Administra- 
tor   of    the   existence    of    any    such    facility 
shall,    upon    conviction,    be   Hned   not   more 
than    IIOOOO    or   Imprisoned    for    not    more 
ihan    one    year,    or    both     In    addition,    any 
such    person    who    knowingly    falls    to    pro- 
vide   the    notice    required    by    this    subsec- 
tion   shall    not    be    entitled    to    any    limita- 
tion of  liability  or  to  any  de'enses  to  liability 
set  out  in  section  107  of  this  act    Provtdtd. 
however.  That  notification   under  this  sub- 
section Is  not  required  fc.r  any  facility  which 
would   be   reportable   hereunder  folely   as   a 
result  of   any   stoppage   In   transit   which   Is 
temporary.  Incidental   to  the  transportation 
movement   or  at  the  ordinary  cperatlng  con- 
venience  of   a   common   or   contract   carrier 
and  such  stoppage  shall  be  considered  lis  a 
continuity    of    movement    and    not    as    the 
storage  of  a  hazardt  us  substance    Notinca- 
tlon received  pursuant  to  this  subsection  or 
Information  obtained  by  the  exploitation  of 
such   notincatlon  shall   not   be  used  against 
any  such  person  In  any  criminal  case   except 
a  prnsecutlon  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false 
statement 

idKl)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regtilatlons  specifying, 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  location,  title,  or  condition  of  a 
facility:  and 
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iBi  the  Identity,  characteristics,  quantity, 
origin,  or  condition  (including  contalnerlza- 
tlon  and  previous  treatmei.i  i  of  any  hazard- 
ous substances  contained  or  deposited  in  a 
facility; 

the  records  which  shall  be  retained  by  any 
person  required  lo  provide  the  noiificaiion  of 
a  facility  set  out  in  subsection  ici  of  this 
section  Such  specification  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with   the  provislon.s  of  this  subsection 

(3)  Beginning  with  tlie  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  fifty  years  thereafter  or  lor 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  establishment  of 
a  record  (whichever  Is  later)  or  at  any  such 
earlier  time  as  a  waiver  is  obtained  under 
paragraph  (3i  of  this  subsection  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  such  persijii  ku'jwingly  to 
destroy,  mutilate  erase  dispose  cjI  conceal, 
or  otherwise  render  unavailable  or  unread- 
able or  fal.=  lfv  any  records  itleniified  in  para- 
graph I  1  I  of  this  subsection  Any  person  who 
violates  this  paragraph  shall  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year   or  both 

(3)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  date  which 
occurs  fifty  years  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  any  person  Identified  ui.der 
paragraph  (  1  i  of  this  subsection  may  apply 
to  the  Admliilstrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  a  waiver  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2i 
of  this  subsection  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  such  waiver  If  In  his  dis- 
cretion such  waiver  would  not  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulo- 
tlons  regarding  such  a  waiver  so  as  to  Inform 
parlies  of  the  proper  application  procedure 
and  conditions  (or  aprjro-al  of  such  a  waiver 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  In  his 
discretion  reaulre  any  such  person  to  retain 
any  record  identified  pursuant  to  paragraoh 
(I  I  of  this  subsection  for  such  a  time  period 
In  excess  of  the  period  sneclfted  In  nara- 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsfctlon  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  t>ecessarv  to  pruter-t 
the  pu»^llc  health  or  welfare 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
anpllcBMon  of  a  pesticide  nroduct  registered 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide  F\inglclde,  and 
Rcxlentlclde  Act 

(fi  No  notification  shall  be  required  under 
subsection  lai  or  fb)  of  this  section  for  any 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance — 

'I  I  which  Is  required  to  be  reported  (or 
specincally  exempted  from  a  requirement  for 
reporting  I  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  regulations  thereunder 
and  which  has  been  reported  to  the  National 
Response  Center,  or 

(2)  which  is  a  continuous  release,  stable  In 
quantity  and  rate  and  is— 

(A)  from  a  facility  for  which  notlflcatlon 
has  been  given  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  or 

( B 1  a  release  of  which  notification  has  been 
given  under  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of  this 
section  for  a  period  sufTlclent  to  establish  the 
continuity,  quantity  and  regularity  of  such 
release ' 

Proi  tded  that  notlflcatlon  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  given  for  releases  subiect  to 
this  paragraph  annually,  or  at  such  time  as 
there  Is  any  statistically  slpnlflcant  Increase 
In  the  quantity  of  any  hazardous  substance 
or  conRtltuent  thereof  released,  above  that 
previously  reported  or  occurring 

RESPONSE     AfTHORrriES 

Sec  104  .aid  I  Whenever  (A)  any  hazard- 
ous substance  is  relea.sed  or  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  such  a  release  Into  the 
environment,  or  (Bi  there  Is  a  release  or  sub- 
stantial threat  of  release  Into  the  environ- 
ment of  any  pollutant  or  contaminant  which 
may  present  an  Imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  public  health   or  welfare,  the 


President  Is  authorized  to  act.  consistent 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan,  to  re- 
move or  arrange  !or  the  removal  of,  and  pro- 
\ide  lor  remedial  acuon  relating  to  such 
hazardous  substance,  pollutant  or  contami- 
nant at  any  time  (including  us  removal  Irom 
any  coi.iaminatea  natural  resource),  or  lake 
any  other  response  measure  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan  which  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
puolic  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
removal  and  remedial  action  will  be  done 
properly  by  the  owr,er  or  operator  o!  the  xes- 
.sel  or  facility  from  which  the  release  or  threat 
of  release  emanates,  or  by  any  other  respon- 
sible party 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pol- 
lutant or  contaminant  "  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  any  element,  substance, 
compound,  or  mixture  including  disease- 
causing  agents  which  after  release  into  the 
environment  and  upon  exposure,  ingestion, 
inhalation  or  assimilation  Into  any  orga- 
nism, elttier  directly  from  the  environment  or 
indirectly  by  ingestion  through  food  chums 
will  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  death,  disease  behavioral  abnormali- 
ties, cancer  genetic  niuiation  physlok>pical 
malfunctions  (including  malfunctions  In  re- 
production) or  physical  deformations,  in 
.such  organisms  or  their  offspring  The  term 
does  not  incU.de  petroleum,  including  crude 
oil  and  any  fraction  thereof  which  Is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
hazardous  substances  under  section   101(14) 

(A)  through  (F)  of  this  title,  nor  does  It 
include  natural  gas  liquified  natural  gas  or 
synthetic  gas  of  pipeline  quality  (or  mix- 
tures of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gas) 

(bi  Whenever  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  act  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  whenever  the  President  ha.s  reason 
to  believe  that  a  release  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur  or  that  illness,  disease,  or 
'omplalnts  thereof  may  te  attributable  to 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance  pollut- 
ant or  contaminant  and  that  a  release  may 
have  occurred  or  be  occurring,  he  may  under- 
take such  investigations,  monitoring,  sur- 
veys, testing  and  other  Information  gather- 
ing as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  Identify  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  release  or  threat  thereof  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  hazardotis  substances  pollut- 
ants or  contaminants  Involved,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  danger  to  the  public  henlth  or  wel- 
fare or  to  the  environment  In  addition  the 
President  may  undertake  s-ich  plannin?  le- 
gal fiscal  economic  enplneerlne,  archl'ec- 
tural.  and  other  studies  or  investigations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
plan  and  direct  response  actions  *.o  recover 
the  costs  thereof  and  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

(ci(l)  Unless  (Ai  the  President  finds  that 
(1)  continued  response  actions  are  immedi- 
ately required  to  prevent  limit  or  mltlente 
an  emergency  (11)  there  is  an  Immediate 
risk  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, and  (111)  such  assistance  will  not 
otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis,  or 

(B)  the  President  has  determined  the  (appro- 
priate remedial  actions  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2i  of  this  subsection  and  the  State 
or  States  in  which  the  source  of  the  release 
Is  located  have  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3 1  of  this  su'bsectlon 
oblUatlons  from  the  Fund  other  thin  those 
authorized  by  subsection  ibi  of  this  section 
shall  not  continue  after  $1  000,000  has  been 
obligated  for  response  a?tlons  or  six  m.onths 
has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Initial  re- 
sponse to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of 
hazardoi's  s.ubstances, 

(2)  The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
aTected  StBte  or  States  before  de'ermlnlng 
anv  appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


(3)  The  President  shall  not  provide  any 
remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  section 
unless  the  State  m  which  the  release  occurs 
hr.-i  enier.s  ino  a  ccititra:;  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  President  proMdlng  as- 
surances deemed  adequate  by  the  President 
that  I  A)  the  State  will  assure  all  future 
maintenance  of  the  removal  and  remedial 
actions  proMded  for  the  expected  life  of  such 
actions  as  determined  by  the  President,  iBi 
"he  Stale  w;ii  assure  me  a.  a, lability  of  a 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  acceptable 
to  the  President  and  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Dlspcsal  Act  for  any  necessary  ofTsite  storage 
destruction  treatment,  or  secure  disposition 
of  the  hazardous  substances  and  iC)  the 
State  will  pay  or  assure  payment  of  (I)  10 
per  centum,  of  the  cos'.f'  of  the  remedial  ac- 
tion, including  all  future  maintenance  or 
(111  at  least  to  per  centum  or  .such  greater 
amount  as  the  President  may  determ.me  ap- 
propriate, taking  Into  acco-jnt  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division, of  any  sums  expended  in  resjxjnse 
to  a  release  at  a  facility  that  was  owned  at 
the  time  cf  anv  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances therein  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  Tt\t  President  shall 
grant  the  State  a  credit  against  the  share  of 
the  costs  for  which  it  is  responsible  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  documented  direct 
out-of-pocl<et  non-Federal  funds  expended 
or  obligated  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  after  January  1,  1978  and 
before  'h?  C.s'e  o;  enictn-.ent  cf  "his  Act  for 
cost-eligible  response  actions  and  claims  for 
damages  com.oensable  un:;er  sec-ion  111  of 
this  title  relatlne  to  the  specific  release  In 
question  Provided  however  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  amount  of  the  credit  granted 
exceed  the  total  response  costs  relating  to 
the  release 

(4  I  The  Pre.sldent  shall  select  appropriate 
remedial  actions  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  o'.it  this  section  which  are  to  the 
extent  practicable  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Contlneen~v  Plan  and  which  pro- 
vide for  that  cost -elective  response  which 
provides  a  balance  between  the  need  for  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  envl'  -nment  at  the  facility  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  availability  of  amounts 
from  the  Ffnd  established  under  title  II  of 
this  Act  to  respond  to  other  sites  which  pre- 
sent or  may  present  a  threat  to  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  taking  into 
consideration  the  need  for  immediate  action 

(d)fn  'Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
h-'s  the  capability  to  carrv  out  any  or  all  c»f 
the  actions  authorized  in  this  section  the 
President  may.  In  his  discretion  enter  Into 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
such  S'a'e  or  poll'l'al  subJ;' Islon  *o  take 
such  octlons  In  accordance  w"h  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  section 
iniirBi  of  this  title  end  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  reasonable  response  costs  thereof 
from  the  Fund  Any  contract  mode  hereunder 
shall  be  subiect  to  the  cost-sharlne  provi- 
sions of  subsection    (c)    of  this  section. 

(2)  If  the  President  enters  into  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(C)  of  this  section  or  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  pursuant  to  this  s'jbsectlon 
and  the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
falls  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  the 
contract  the  President  mav  after  providing 
60  days  notice  seek  in  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral District  court  'o  enforce  the  contract  or 
to  recover  anv  funds  advanced  or  any  costs 
incurred  because  of  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tract by  th?  State  or  political  subdlylslon 

i3i  Where  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  is  acting  m  behalf  of  the  President 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  leeal  assistance  in  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract in  connection  with  response  actions 
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assisted  under  ihls  title  and  to  intervene  In 
any  clMl  action  involving  the  enforcement  of 
svich  ci>ntrait  or  oubcontract 

I  4  I  Where  two  or  more  noncontiguous  fa- 
cllilies  are  reasonably  related  on  the  basis  of 
^eojtraphy  or  on  the  basis  of  the  threat,  or 
potential  threat  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  the  President  may. 
m  his  discretion  treat  these  related  facilities 
us  one   for  purposes  of  this  section 

leiili  For  pvirposes  I'f  asslstmn  in  deter- 
mining the  need  for  response  to  a  release 
under  this  title  or  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  any  person  who  stores,  treats 
or  disposes  of  or  where  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain facts  not  available  at  thf  facility  where 
such  hazardous  substances  are  located  who 
generates,  tran.^port.s,  or  otherwise  handles 
iir  has  handled  hazardous  substances  shall. 
upon  recpiest  of  anv  officer  employee  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  duly  designated 
by  the  President  or  upon  request  of  any  duly 
designated  officer  employee  ur  representative 
of  a  State,  where  appropriate,  furnish  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  substances  and  per- 
mit such  person  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to  and  to  copy  all  records  relat- 
ing to  sach  sutxstances  For  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
officers,  employees,  or  representatives  are 
aithorlzed — 

lAi  to  enter  at  reasonable  times  any 
establl.shment  or  other  place  where  such 
hazardous  substances  are  or  have  tieen  gen- 
erated, stored  treated,  or  disposed  of.  or 
transported    from. 

iBj  to  Inspect  and  obtain  samples  from 
any  person  of  any  such  substance  and  sam- 
ples of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such 
substances  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness  If  the  officer,  envployee.  or  rep- 
resentative obtains  any  sample-,  prior  to 
leaving  the  premises,  he  shall  give  to  the 
owner  operator  or  person  In  charge  a  receipt 
describing  the  sample  obtained  and  If  re- 
quested a  portion  of  each  such  sample  equal 
in  volume  of  weight  to  the  portion  retained 
If  any  analysis  Is  made  of  such  samples,  a 
copy  of  the  results  of  such  analysis  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  to  the  owner,  operator. 
or  person  in  charge 

iJiiAi  Any  records,  reports,  or  Informa- 
tion obtained  fri..m  any  person  under  this 
section  I  including  records,  reports,  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  bv  repre.sentatlves  of  the 
President  i  shall  be  available  to  the  public, 
except  that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  President  lor  the  State  as  the  case  may 
be  I  by  anv  person  that  records,  reports,  or 
Information,  or  particular  part  thereof 
lother  than  health  or  safety  effects  datai  to 
which  the  President  i or  the  State,  as  the 
case  mav  be  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative has  access  under  this  section  If 
made  public  would  divulge  Information  en- 
titled to  protection  under  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  such  in- 
formation or  particular  portion  thereof  shall 
be  considered  confidential  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  that  section  except  that 
such  record,  report,  document  or  Information 
mav  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees. 
or  authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act, 
nr  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act 

(B)  Any  person  not  sublect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  190,^  of  title  18  of  the  United 
.States  rode  who  knowlnelv  and  wlllfnllv 
divulges  or  dlsclo.ses  any  Information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall 
upon  convlrflon  be  stiblect  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  ».S  000  or  to  Imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year   or  both 

iCi  In  submitting  data  under  this  Act.  a 
person  required  to  provide  such  data  may 
11  designate  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection  and  nil  submit  such  designated 
data   separately    from   other   data   submitted 


tinder  this  Act  A  desif:nation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  le  m.ide  In  writing  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
by  regulation 

iD)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  con- 
tained In  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  all  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  President  lor  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  President)  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  upon  written  request 
of  any  duly  authorized  committee  of  the 
Congress   to  such  ciimmlttee 

111  In  awarding  contracts  to  any  person 
engaged  In  response  actions,  the  President  or 
the  Slate  m  any  cuae  where  It  Is  awarding 
contiacts  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  iniu 
under  subsection  id)  of  this  section  shall  re- 
quire compliance  with  Federal  health  and 
safety  standards  established  under  section 
301  if  I  of  the  Act  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors as  a  condition  of  such  contracts 
igMll  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction,  repair,  or 
alteration  work  funded  in  whole  or  In  part 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
nut  less  than  those  prevailing  on  projects  of 
a  character  similar  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  The  Presi- 
dent shall  not  approve  any  svich  funding 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work 

1.2)  The  Secretary  of  iJibor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176.  64  Stat  1267)  and 
section  276c  of  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Code 

(hi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  ill 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may  authorize  the 
use  of  such  emergency  procurement  powers 
OS  he  deems  necessary  to  eSect  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  Upon  determination  that  such 
procedures  are  ueces&ury  the  President  shall 
promulgate  regulations  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  authority  shall 
be  used  and  the  procedures  governing  the 
use  of  such  authority. 

Ill  Th.-re  is  hereby  established  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  agency,  to  be  known 
as  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  which  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  Administrator  of  sold  Agency  shall,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine.  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safely  and  Health.  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  Administrator  of  the 
CX-cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  effectuate  and  im- 
plement the  health  related  authorities  of 
this  Act  In  addition,  said  Administrator 
shall  — 

III  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  national  registry  of  seri- 
ous diseases  and  Illnesses  and  a  national 
registry  of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

i3i  establish  and  maintain  Inventory  of 
literature,  ressarch.  and  studies  on  the  health 
efle:t3  of  toxic  substances. 

i3i  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  listing  of 
areas  closed  to  the  public  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted In  use  because  of  toxic  substance 
contamination, 

(4)  in  cases  of  public  health  emergencies 
caused  or  believed  to  be  caused  by  exposure 
to  toxic  sut>stances.  provide  medical  care  and 
testing  to  exposed  Individuals.  Including  but 


not  limited  •<>  tissue  sampling  chmmosomal 
testing,  epidemiological  studies,  or  any  other 
assistaace  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, and 

I  5  I  either  Independently  or  as  part  of  other 
health  status  survey  condu  i  periodic  survey 
and  screening  programs  to  determine  rela- 
tionships between  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  Illness  In  cases  of  public  health 
efnert;en:les.  exposed  perf-ns  shall  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  hospitals  and  other  facu- 
lties and  services  operated  or  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Service 

NATIONAL    CONTINGENCY    PLAN 

Sec  105  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
('resident  shall  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comments  revise  and  repub- 
lish the  national  c<  ntu.gency  plan  for  the 
removal  of  (>ll  and  hazardous  subslancee 
originally  prepared  and  published  pursuant 
to  section  311  of  the  F>deral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  to  reffec  and  offectuste  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  created  by  this  Act 
in  addition  to  those  m(i*t>'rs  specified  In  sec- 
tion 31 1  ic)  |2)  Such  revision  shall  Include  a 
sertlon  of  the  Plan  f  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Hazardous  Substance  Responae  Plan 
which  shall  establish  procedures  and  stand- 
arris  !t.r  re>p  r.dlng  to  releases  of  hszsrdous 
substances,  pollutants,  and  contaminants, 
which  shall   include  at  a  minimum 

lU  methods  for  discovering  and  Investi- 
gating facilities  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances have  been  disposed  of  or  otherwiae 
come  to  be  located 

(3)  methods  for  evaluating  Including 
analyses  of  relative  cost  and  remedying  any 
releases  or  threats  of  releases  from  facilities 
which  pose  substantial  dangers  to  the  public 
health  or  the  environment 

(3 1  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  appropriate  extent  of  removal  remedy, 
and  other  measures  authorized  by  this  Act. 
(4\  appropriate  roles  and  resp'nslMlltles 
for  the  Pederol  State  and  lix-al  governments 
and  for  Interstate  and  nDngovernmentai  en- 
titles In  effectuating  the  Plan. 

1 5)  provision  for  Identlf^ootlon  procure- 
ment maintenance  and  storage  of  response 
equipment  and  supplies. 

(6 1  a  method  for  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  the  existence  of 
such  facilities  which  may  f>e  located  on  fed- 
erally ow  ned  or  controlled  pn>pertle8  and  any 
releases  of  hazardous  substances  from  such 
facilities. 

(7)  means  of  assurlnc  that  remedial  action 
meostires  are  cost  elTectlve  over  the  period  of 
potential  exposure  to  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  contaminated   muterlal' 

'8)iAl  criteria  for  de'ermlnlng  priorities 
among  releases  or  threatened  releases 
throughout  the  Unl'ed  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  remedial  action  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  taking  inui  account  the 
potential  urgency  of  such  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  removal  action  Criteria  and 
priorities  under  this  paragraph  shall  he  based 
upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President  taking  Into  account 
to  the  extent  possible  the  population  at  risk, 
the  hazard  potential  of  the  hazard<jus  sub- 
stances at  such  facilities  the  poUntlal  for 
contamination  of  drlnUng  water  supplies, 
the  potential  for  direct  hunuoi  contact.  tb« 
potential  for  destruction  .f  sensitive  ecoaya- 
tcms  State  preparedness  to  aMume  StaU 
costs  and  responsibilities  and  other  appro- 
priate factors. 

iB)  ba.sed  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  tn 
subparagraph  lAi  of  this  paragraph  ti>« 
President  shall  list  as  part  of  the  Plan  na- 
tional prlrirltles  am"nK  the  known  releaaaa 
or  threatened  releases  throughout  the  Unltad 
States  and  shall  revise  the  list  no  lee*  oft«n 
than  annually  Within  one  year  after  U»« 
date  of  enactment  .,f  this  Act    and  annually 
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thereafter,  each  State  shall  establish  and 
submit  for  consideration  by  the  President 
priorities  for  remedial  action  among  known 
releases  and  potential  releases  In  that  Stale 
tiaaed  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph (Ai  of  this  paragraph  In  as-sembllng 
or  revising  the  national  list  the  President 
shall  consider  any  priorities  established  by 
the  Slates  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
four  hundred  of  the  highest  priority  facilities 
shall  be  designated  individually  and  shall  be 
referred  to  as  the  'top  priority  among  known 
response  targets  and  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable shall  Include  among  the  one  hundred 
highest  priority  facilities  at  least  one  such 
facility  from  each  State  which  shall  be  the 
facility  designated  by  the  .State  as  presenting 
the  greatest  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  among  the  known 
facilities  In  such  State  Other  priority  fa- 
cilities or  Incidents  may  be  listed  singly  or 
grouped  for  respon.se  priority   purposes     and 

(91  specified  roles  for  private  organizations 
and  entitles  In  preparation  for  response  and 
in  responding  to  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances including  Identification  of  appropri- 
ate qualiMcatiuns  and  rapacity  therefor 

The  Plan  shall  specify  procedures  tech- 
niques materials,  equipment,  and  methods 
to  be  employed  In  Identifying,  removing,  or 
remedying  releases  of  hazardous  substances 
comparable  to  those  required  under  section 
311 1  c  1.2 1  iF)  and  iQi  and  ijlil)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Follow- 
ing publication  of  the  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan,  the  response  to  and  actions 
to  minimize  damage  from  hazardous  sub- 
stances releases  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  be  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Plan  The  President  may,  from 
time  to  time  revise  and  republish  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan 

ABATIMCNT    ACTION 

Sic  106  a)  In  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
when  the  President  determines  that  there 
may  be  an  imminent  and  sub.stantlai  endan- 
germent  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  because  of  an  actual  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardovLs  substance 
from  a  facility,  he  may  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate  such 
danger  or  threat,  and  the  district  court  ol 
the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which  the 
threat  occurs  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  aiid  tne 
equities  of  the  case  may  require  The  Presi- 
dent may  also  after  notice  to  the  atlectea 
State,  take  other  action  under  this  section 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  issuing  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment, 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order  ol 
the  President  vinder  subsection  lai  may  In 
an  action  bro\ight  in  the  appropriate  United 
.States  district  court  to  enforce  such  order 
be  fined  not  more  than  »5,000  for  each  day 
in  which  such  violation  occurs  or  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  continues 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  tills  Act  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
Oenera!  establish  and  publish  guidelines  for 
using  the  imminent  hazard  enforcement,  and 
emergency  response  authorities  of  this  sec- 
tion and  other  existing  statvites  administered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  effectuate  the  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  created  by  this  Act  Such 
guidelines  shall  to  the  extent  practicable  be 
consistent  with  the  National  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Plan  and  .shall  Include  at  a 
minimum,  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
for  coordinating  response  actions  with  the 
Issuance  of  administrative  orders,  enforce- 
ment of  standards  and  permit*,  the  gathering 


of  Information,  and  other  imminent  hazard 
and  emergency  powers  authorized  by  i  1  i  sec- 
llons  31110  i2i.  308.  309.  and  504iai  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  i2)  sec- 
tions 3007  3008.  3013,  and  7003  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  i3)  sections  1445  and 
1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  i4i  sec- 
tions 113  114,  and  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  (5)  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act, 

LIADILITT 

Sec  107  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  or  rul'?  of  law,  and  subject  only  to 
the  defenses  set  forth  In  subsecion  (b)  of 
this  section — 

1 1 )  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel  or  a 
facility, 

(2)  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  disposal 
of  any  hazardous  substance  owned  or  oper- 
ated any  facility  at  which  such  hazardous 
substances  were  disposed  of, 

1 ,1 1  any  person  who  by  contract,  aprpe- 
nient,  or  otherwise  arranged  for  disposal  i-r 
treatment  or  arranged  with  a  transporter  for 
transport  for  disposal  or  treatment,  of  haz- 
ardous substances  owned  or  possessed  by  such 
person,  by  any  other  party  or  entity,  at  any 
facility  o'A'ned  or  operated  by  an  other  party 
or  entity  and  containing  such  hazardous  sub- 
stances  and 

1 4  I  any  person  who  accepts  or  accepted  any 
liazardous  substances  for  transport  to  dis- 
posal or  treatment  facilities  or  sites  selected 
by  such  person 

from  which  there  Is  a  release  or  a  threatened 
release  which  cau-ses  the  Incurrence  of  re- 
sponse costs,  of  a  hazardous  substance,  s.hall 
be  liable  for — 

(A)  all  costs  of  removal  or  remedial  action 
incurred  by  the  United  States  Oovernment 
or  a  State  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan: 

(Bi  any  other  necessary  costs  of  response 
Incurred  by  any  other  person  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan;  and 

(Ci  damages  for  injury  to.  destruction  of. 
or  loss  of  natural  resources.  Including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  assessliig  such  Injury,  de- 
struction, or  loss  resulting  from  such  a  re- 
;  ea.se 

(bi  There  shall  be  no  liability  under  sub- 
section 'a)  of  this  section  for  a  person  other- 
wise liable  who  can  establish  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  release  or 
threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom  were 
caused  solely  by — 

111    an  act  of  God; 

(2)    an  act  of  war: 

(3 1  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party 
other  than  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  ihar.  one  whose  act  or  omission 
occurs  In  connection  with  a  contractual  re- 
lationship, existing  directly  or  indirectly. 
with  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  estab- 
lishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  in)  he  exercised  due  care  with  respect 
to  the  hazardous  substance  concerned,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  characteristics  of 
stich  hazardous  substance,  m  light  of  all  rele- 
vant facts  and  circumstances,  and  ibi  he 
took  precautions  against  foreseeable  acts  or 
omissions  of  any  such  third  party  and  the 
consequences  that  could  foreseeably  result 
from  such  acts  or  omissions:  or 

(4)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
i2i  Of  this  subsection  the  liability  under 
this  section  of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other 
responsible  person  for  each  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  or  Incident  Involving  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  not 
exceed — 

I  A)  for  any  vessel  which  carries  any  haz- 
ardous substance  as  cargo  or  residue.  $300 
per  gross  ton.  or  $5,000,000,  whichever  Is 
greater: 

(B)  for  any  other  vessel,  $300  per  gross 
ton,  or  »500.000.  whichever  Is  greater; 


iC)  for  any  motor  vehicle  aircraft,  pipe- 
line '  as  defined  in  the  Hazardotis  Uquld 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979 1  or  rolling  stock. 
»'a  000  000  or  such  leeser  amount  as  the 
President  shall  establish  by  regulation,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  $8  000  000  Such  regu- 
lations shall  take  into  account  the  size  type, 
location  storage  and  handling  capacity  ajid 
other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood  of 
release  m  each  such  class  and  to  the  eco- 
norruc  impact  of  such  limits  on  each  such 
class    or 

(D)  for  any  facility  other  than  those  spec- 
ified in  subparagraph  <Ci  of  this  paragraph 
the  total  of  all  costs  of  response  plus  »60  • 
000  000  for  any  damages  under  this  title 

(2i  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in 
paragraph  1 1  1  of  this  subsection,  the  lia- 
bility of  ail  owner  or  operator  or  other  re- 
sponsible person  under  this  section  shall 
be  the  full  and  total  coets  of  response  and 
damages  if  lAi  the  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease of  a  hizardous  s.ibstance  was  the  re- 
sult of  III  willful  misconduct  or  willful 
negligence  within  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
such  person  or  an  a  violation  ( within  the 
privity  or  knowledg*  of  such  person,  of  ap- 
plicable safety  construction,  or  operating 
standards  or  regulations,  or  1  B  1  such  person 
fails  or  refuses  to  provide  all  reasonable  co- 
operation and  assistance  requested  by  a  re- 
sponsible public  official  in  connection  with 
response  actuitles  under  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan 

i3i  If  any  person  who  Is  liable  for  a  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stanre  falls  without  sufficient  cause  to  prop- 
erly provide  removal  or  remedial  action  upon 
order  of  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
104  or  106  of  this  Act,  s-xh  perso.-.  may  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  punitive  dam- 
ages In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to.  and  not 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  Fond  as  a  result  of 
such  failure  to  take  proper  action  Tl-.e  F>resi- 
dent  is  authorized  to  commence  a  civil  action 
against  any  such  person  to  recover  the  puni- 
tive damages  which  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  costs  reco.ered  from  such  person  pur- 
suan'  'o  setMon  112'C)  of  this  Act  A -.y 
monies  received  by  the  United  States  pur- 
s..ani  to  this  suDsection  shall  be  deposred 
in  the  Fund 

id  I  No  person  shall  te  liable  under  this 
title  for  damages  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
or  omitted  in  the  course  of  rendering  care 
a'sistance,  or  advice  m  accordance  with  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  or  at  the  direction 
of  an  on-scene  coordinator  appointed  under 
such  plan,  with  respect  to  an  incident  cre- 
ating a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  as  a  result  of  any  release 
of  a  hazardous  substance  or  the  threat  there- 
of This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  '.la- 
bility for  damages  as  the  result  of  gross  neg- 
ligence or  intentional  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  such  person  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence  reckless,  willful  or  wan- 
ton misconduct  shall  constitute  gross  neg- 
ligence 

ie)il)  No  indemnification,  hold  harmless, 
or  similar  agreeme:.t  or  conveyance  shall  be 
effective  to  transfer  from  the  o-A-ner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  facility  or  from  any  person  who 
mav  be  liable  for  a  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease under  thl.s  section,  to  any  other  person 
the  liability  imposed  under  this  section 
Nothing  m"  this  s'lbsectlon  shall  bar  any 
agreement  to  insure,  hold  harmless,  or  in- 
demnify a  party  to  such  agreement  for  any 
liabl'.ltv   under  this   section 

i2i  Nothing  m  this  title.  Including  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  1  1  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  bar  a  cause  of  action  that  an 
owner  or  operator  or  any  other  person  sub- 
ject to  llabilltv  under  this  section  or  a 
guarantor  has  or  would  have,  by  reason  of 
s'.ibrogation  or  otherwise  against  any  persor. 

,  f  1  In  the  case  of  an  injury  to  destruction 
of  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under  sub- 
paragraph   iC)    of    subsection    (a)    liability 
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«h>U  b«  to  the  United  Slates  Ooveniment 
md  to  »ny  State  for  natural  re»t>urcM  within 
the  State  or  t)elonglng  to  minA^ed  by.  con- 
trolled by.  or  appertaining  to  s.irb  State 
Frovuied.  howtier.  That  no  lublllty  to  the 
United  States  or  State  shall  be  linposea 
under  lubparagraph  i  f  i  of  subsection  la) 
where  the  party  sought  to  be  charged  his 
demonstrated  that  the  damages  to  natural 
reaources  complained  of  were  specifically 
Identified  aa  an  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitment  of  natural  resources  In  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  or  other  com- 
parable environment  analysis,  anl  the  deci- 
sion to  grini  a  permit  or  license  authorizes 
such  commitment  of  natural  retources.  and 
the  facility  or  project  was  otherwise  operailnu 
within  the  terms  of  K.s  permit  or  license  Tli"- 
President  or  the  a  ithoriied  ri-presentatlve 
of  any  State  shall  act  on  l)ehalt  of  the  public 
as  trustee  of  such  natural  resources  to  re- 
cover for  such  damages  Sums  recovered  shall 
be  available  for  use  to  restore  rehabilltat'- 
or  acquire  the  equivalent  of  such  natural  re 
sources  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  govern- 
ment but  the  measure  of  such  damages  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  sums  which  can  bo 
vised  to  restore  or  replace  such  resourceT 
There  shall  be  no  recovery  under  the  author- 
ity of  subparagraph  iCi  of  .lubsectlon  lai 
where  such  damages  and  the  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  from  which  such  dam- 
ages resulted  ha\e  occurred  wholly  beforo 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

igi  Each  department  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  execitivr  legislative  ani 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  subject  to  and  comply  with,  this 
Act  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  both  procedurally  and  substantively 
as  any  nongovernmental  entity  Including 
liability   under   this  .section 

I  h  I  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  shall 
be  liable  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
as  provided  under  section  114  of  this  Ac 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
March   3     1851    i  48   USr     ISJfTi 

III  No  person  >  including  the  United  States 
or  any  State)  may  recover  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  for  any  response  costs  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  application  of  a 
pesticide  product  registered  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde 
Act  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  atlect  or 
modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  liability 
of  any  person  under  any  other  provision  of 
State  or  Federal  law.  Including  common  law. 
for  damages.  Injury  or  loss  resulting  from  a 
release  of  any  hazardous  substance  or  for  re- 
moval or  remedial  action  or  the  costs  or 
remedial  action  of  such  hazardous  substance 
(Jl  Recovery  by  anv  person  (Including  the 
United  States  or  any  State  l  for  response 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  a  federally 
permitted  release  shall  be  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing law  In  lieu  of  this  section  Nothing  In 
this  paragraph  shall  affect  or  modify  in  anv 
way  the  obligations  or  liability  of  any  per- 
son under  any  other  provision  of  State  or 
Federal  law.  including  common  law  for  dam- 
ages Injury  or  Io«s  resulting  from  a  release 
of  any  hazardous  substance  or  for  removal 
or  remedial  action  or  the  costs  of  removal 
or  remedial  action  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance In  addition,  costs  of  response  Incurred 
by  the  FVderal  Government  In  connection 
with  a  discharge  specified  In  -ectlon  101  aO| 
iB)  or  (Ci  shall  be  recoverable  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  309(b)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

(Itni)  The  liability  eatabllshed  by  this 
section  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  dLsposal  facll- 
ty  which  has  received  a  permit  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  assumed  by  the  Poet- 
closure  Liability  Fund  established  by  Ac- 
tion 232  of  this  Act  when— 


(A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  op- 
erator thereof  has  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dl»- 
posal  Act  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder, 
which  may  affect  the  performance  of  such 
facility  after  closure,  and 

iBl  such  facility  has  t>een  closed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  such  permit,  and  such  facility 
and  the  surrounding  area  have  been  moni- 
tored as  re(^ulred  by  such  regulations  and 
permit  c<inditions  for  a  perl'Kj  not  to  exceed 
five  years  after  cloeure  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  substantial  lUellhood  that  any 
migration  oft^lte  or  release  from  confinement 
of  any  hazardous  sub'tance  or  other  risk 
to  public  health  or  welfare  will  occur 

(2i  Such  transfer  of  llabllltv  shall  be  ef- 
fective ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  facility  notifies  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  land  the  State  where  It  has  an  au- 
thorized program  inder  section  300«ib)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Dlspasal  Act)  that  the  con- 
ditions Imposed  hv  this  subsection  have  been 
satisfied  If  within  such  nlnetv-dav  period 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  or  such  State  determines  that 
any  such  facility  has  not  compiled  with  all 
the  conditions  Imposed  by  this  subsection  or 
that  InsulTlclent  information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  such  compliance  the 
Administrator  or  such  State  shall  so  notify 
the  owner  and  operator  of  such  facility  and 
the  administrator  of  the  F^lnd  established 
bv  section  232  of  this  Act.  and  the  owner 
and  operator  of  such  facility  shall  continue 
to  be  liable  with  respect  to  such  facility  un- 
der this  section  and  other  law  until  such 
time  a.s  the  Administrator  and  such  State 
determines  that  such  facility  ha.s  compiled 
with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion A  determination  bv  the  Administra- 
tor or  such  State  that  a  fa-lllty  has  not  com- 
piled with  all  conditions  imposed  by  this 
subsection  or  that  InsufTlclent  Information 
has  been  supplied  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance shall  be  a  final  administrative  ac- 
tion for  purposes  of  Judicial  review  A  re- 
quest for  additional  Information  shall  state 
In  specific  terms  the  data  required 

|3|  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  M- 
ablllty  of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graph (1»  of  this  subsection,  the  Post- 
closure  Mablllty  Fund  established  bv  sec- 
tion 232  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  monitoring  and  care  and  maintenance  of 
a  site  Incurred  by  other  persons  after  the 
period  of  monitoring  required  bv  regulations 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dlsoosal 
Act  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities 
meeting  the  conditions  of  paragraph  1 1 )  of 
this  subsection 

(4)  (A)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
if  the  Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
shall  submit  a  report  t.'ioreon  to  the  Congress 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or  qualify- 
ing an  optional  svstem  of  private  Insurance 
fir  post-closure  flninclal  responsibility  .'or 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude a  specification  of  adequate  and  realistic 
mlnlmvim  standards  to  assure  that  any  such 
privately  placed  Insurance  will  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  in  a  reliable  •en- 
forceable and  practlral  manner  Such  a  study 
shall  Include  an  examination  of  the  public 
and  private  incentives,  programs,  and  actlTiie 
necessary  to  maKe  privately  placed  Insurance 
a  practical  and  eflectlve  option  to  the  financ- 
ing system  for  the  Post-closure  Liability 
Fund  provided  m  title  II  of  this  Act 

(B)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
•he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  President  shall  by  rule 
determine  whether  or  not  It  Is  feasible  to 
establish  or  qualify  an  optional  svstem  of 
private  In/surance  tor  post-clojure  financial 
responsibility  for  ha/.ardous  waste  disposal 
facUUlea   to   which    '-his   autwiectlon    applies. 


If  the  President  determine*  the  eatablUh- 
ment  or  qualification  of  such  a  system  would 
be  InfeaJible  he  shall  promptly  publUh  an 
explanation  of  the  reaaon*  for  such  a  deter- 
mination If  the  President  determines  the 
establishment  or  qualification  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  feasible,  he  shall  promptly 
publish  notice  of  such  determination  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  an  afllrmatlve 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
and  after  a  public  hearing,  the  President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  adequate  and  real- 
istic minimum  standards  which  must  be  met 
by  any  such  privately  placed  insurance  taic- 
mg  into  account  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
this  sub-section  Such  rules  shall  also  specify 
reasonably  expeditious  procedures  by  which 
privately  placed  Insurance  plana  can  qualify 
as  meeting  such  minimum  standards 

iCi  In  the  event  any  privately  placed  In- 
surance plan  quallfl'*s  under  subparagraph 
(Bi  any  person  enrolled  In  and  complying 
with  the  terms  of,  such  plan  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  prov.sions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ), 
i2i.  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  exempt 
from  the  requirements  to  pay  any  tax  or  fee 
to  the  Post -closure  Liability  1- und  under  tUie 
Ii  of  this  Act 

(D)  The  President  may  isaue  such  rules 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  are  necesaary 
to  ellectuaie  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

FINANCIAL    aCSPUNSIBIl.ITY 

Stc  108  (a)il)  The  owner  or  operator  of 
each  vessel  i  except  a  non-seif-propeiled 
barge  that  d'->es  not  carry  hazardous  sub- 
stances a&  cargo  I  over  three  hundred  gross 
tons  that  uoea  any  p<jrt  or  place  in  the 
United  States  or  the  naMgable  waters  or  any 
offshore  facility  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain, in  accordance  with  regulailons  promul- 
gated by  the  President  evidence  of  financial 
re.iponsibillty  of  »Jou  per  gross  ton  lor  for 
a  vessel  carrying  hazardous  substances  as 
cargo,  or  $6.000  000,  whichever  is  greater). 
Financial  re&pon.siblUty  may  be  established 
by  any  one.  or  any  combination,  of  the  fol- 
lowing Insurance  guarantee,  iurety  bond, 
or  qualification  ai  a  self-Insurer  Any  bond 
tiled  shall  l>e  issued  by  a  bonding  company 
authorized  to  do  uujlness  in  the  United 
Slates  in  cases  where  an  owner  or  operator 
owns,  operates,  or  charters  more  than  one 
vessel  subject  to  this  subiection  e.idence 
of  financial  responsibility  need  be  estab- 
lished only  to  meet  the  maximum  liability 
applicable   to   the   largest   of  such   vessels 

ri)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
withhold  or  revoke  the  clearance  required 
by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  of  any  vessel  subject  to 
this  subsection  thai  does  not  have  certifica- 
tion furnished  by  the  President  that  the 
financial  responsibility  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( I )  of  this  subsection  have  been  com- 
plied with 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  him, 
shall  I  A.  deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place 
in  'he  United  Stales  or  navigal  le  wa'ers  to. 
and  (Bj  detain  a^  the  port  or  place  in  the 
Lnited  States  from  which  It  is  about  to  de- 
part for  any  other  port  or  place  In  the 
United  Stales,  any  veisel  subject  to  this  sub- 
section that,  upon  reauest  does  not  produce 
certification  furnished  by  ihe  President  that 
the  financial  responsibility  provisions  of 
paragraph  i  1 »  of  this  subsection  have  been 
compiled   with 

(b)ili  Beginning  not  earlier  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  President  shall  promulgate  require- 
ments I  for  facilities  In  addition  to  those 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  and  other  Federal  law  i  that  clashes  of 
facilities  establish  and  maintain  evidence 
of  financial  responsibility  consistent  with 
the  degree  and  duration  of  risk  associated 
with  the  production  transportation  treat- 
ment storage  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Preal- 
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dent  shall  Identify  those  classes  for  which 
requirements  will  be  first  developed  and 
publish  notice  of  such  Identification  in  the 
Federal  Register  Priority  in  the  development 
of  such  requirements  shall  be  accorded  to 
thoee  classes  of  facilities  owners  and  opera- 
tors which  the  President  determines  present 
the  highest  level  of  risk  of  injury 

(31  The  level  of  financial  responsibility 
shall  be  Initially  established  and,  when  nec- 
eaar,'  adjusted  to  protect  against  the  level  of 
risk  which  the  President  In  his  discretion 
believes  Is  appropriate  based  on  the  payment 
experience  of  the  Fund,  commercial  Insur- 
ers courts  settlements  and  Judgments  and 
voluntary  claims  satisfaction  To  the  maxi- 
mum txtent  practicable,  the  President  shall 
cooperate  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
commercial  Insurance  industry  in  developing 
financial   responsibility  requirements 

(3 1  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  Incrementally  Impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requlremenU  over  a  peri- 
od of  not  less  than  three  and  no  more  than 
(IX  years  after  the  date  of  promulgation 
Where  possible,  the  level  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility which  the  President  believes  ap- 
propriate as  a  final  requirement  shall  be 
achieved  through  Incremental,  annual  in- 
creases In  the  requirements 

(4)  Where  a  facility  Is  owned  or  operated 
by  more  than  one  person,  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  covering  the  facility  may 
be  established  and  maintained  by  one  of  the 
owners  or  operators,  or.  In  consolidated  form 
by  or  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  owners  or 
operators  When  evidence  of  financial  re- 
iponslblllty  Is  established  In  a  consolidated 
form,  the  proportional  share  of  each  par- 
ticipant shall  be  shown  The  evidence  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  authorizing 
the  applicant  tc  act  for  and  in  behalf  of 
each  participant  In  submitting  and  main- 
taining the  evidence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity 

(5i  The  requirements  for  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  motor  carriers  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under 
section  30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980, 
Public  Law  96  296 

(ci  Any  claim  authorized  by  section  107 
or  1 1 :  may  be  asserted  directly  against  any 
guarantor  providing  evidence  of  financial  re- 
8pon;lblllty  as  required  under  this  section 
In  dLfendlng  such  a  claim,  the  guarantor 
may  Invoke  all  rights  and  defenses  which 
would  be  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
under  this  title 

The  guarantor  may  also  Invoke  the  de- 
fense that  the  Incident  was  caused  by  the 
willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  operator, 
but  such  guarantor  may  not  Invoke  any  other 
defense  that  such  guarantor  might  have  been 
entitled  to  Invoke  In  a  proceeding  brought 
by  the  owner  or  operator  against  him 

(di  Any  guarantor  acting  in  good  faith 
against  which  claims  under  this  Act  are 
asserted  as  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
sectU'n  107  or  section  112(C)  of  this  title 
only  up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the  policy 
of  inrurance  or  Indemnity  contract  such 
guarantor  has  undertaken  or  of  the  guaranty 
of  other  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
furnished  under  section  108  of  this  Act,  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  llabllltv  Is  not  ex- 
cluded by  restrictive  endorsement  Provided. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  alter  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  section  107  of  this 
Act 

PENALTT 

Sec  109  Any  person  who,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Is  found  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
o.  section  108  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under or  with  any  denial  or  detention  order 
Shan  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty,  not  to  exceed  ilOOOO  for  each 
day  of  violation 

EMPLOTEl    PaOTECnON 

Sec  no  (a)  No  person  shall  fire  or  In  any 
other  way  dlacrlmlnate  against,  or  cause  to  be 


fired  or  discriminated  against,  any  employee 
or  any  authorized  representative  of  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  em- 
ployee or  representative  has  provided  infor- 
mation to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
menl,  filed,  instituted,  cr  cau-ed  to  be  filed 
or  instituted  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
or  haa  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any 
proceeding  resulting  from  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  pro\lslons  of  this 
Act. 

lb)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  in  violation  of  sut>seclion  lai  of 
this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimination  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  sent  to  such  person,  who 
shall  be  the  respondent  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate  Such  investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  such  alleged  violation  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  f.ve  days 
prltjr  to  the  hearing  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  6.  United  States  Code  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of 
fact  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur, 
he  shall  Issue  a  decision,  incorporating  an 
order  therein  and  his  findings,  requiring  the 
party  committing  such  violation  to  taVe  such 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate 
including  but  not  limlied  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  position 
with  compensation  If  he  finds  that  there 
was  no  such  violation  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
denying  the  application  Such  order  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  sub- 
para^^raph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions 
are  sub'ect  to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act 

(C)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
I  Including  the  attorney's  feesi  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  applicant  for  or  in 
connection  with,  the  Institution  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  person  committing  such 
violation. 

(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  employee  who  acting  without  discre- 
tion from  his  employer  (or  his  agent)  delib- 
erately violates  anv  requirement  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  loss  of  shifts  of 
employment  which  may  re.'^ult  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Including,  where  appropri- 
ate. Investigating  threatened  plant  closures 
or  reductions  in  employment  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  such  administration  or  enforce- 
ment Any  employee  who  is  discharged,  or 
laid  off.  threatened  with  discharge  or  layoff, 
or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any 
person  becau.se  of  the  alleged  results  of  such 
administration  or  enforcement,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  such  employee,  may  request  the 
President  to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of 
the  matter  and.  at  the  request  of  any  party. 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  require  the 
parties,  Including  the  employer  Involved,  to 
present  Information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
potential  effect  of  such  administration  or 
enforcement  on  employment  and  any  alleged 
discharge,  layoff,  or  other  discrimination, 
and  the  detailed  reasons  or  Justification 
therefore  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  investigation,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  administration  or  enforcement 
on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge. 
layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate Such  report,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  authorize  the  President 
or  any  Stale  to  modify  or  withdraw  any  ac- 
tion, standard  limitation,  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  Act 

USES  or  rvND 
Sec,  ill    (a)   The  President  shall  use  the 
money  in   the  Fand   lor   the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  payment  of  governmenta;  response 
costs  incurred  pursuant  to  section  104  □.'  this 
title,  including  casts  .ncurred  pursuant  to 
the     niervention  on   the  High  Seas  Act, 

1 2)  paymen".  of  any  claim  for  necessary 
response  costs  incurred  by  any  other  person 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  established  under  section  311 
CI  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  amended  by 
section  105  of  this  title  Protided.  houever. 
that  such  costs  must  be  approved  under 
said  plan  and  certified  by  the  responsible 
Federal   official; 

i3)  paymen:  of  any  cla.m  authorized  by 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section  and  fl-.ally 
decided  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title, 
including  those  costs  se;  out  in  subsection 
ll2ic/  i3i   of  this  title,  and 

i4)  payment  of  costs  specified  under  sub- 
sect. on  ic)  of  this  section  The  President 
shall  not  pay  for  any  administrative  costs 
or  expenses  oui  of  the  Fund  unless  such 
costs  and  expenses  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  and  incidental  to  the  implementation  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  provisions  of  section  311 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  which  are  modified 
by  section  304  of  this  Act  may  be  asserted 
agiinst  the  Fund  und;r  this  t.tle,  and  other 
da  ms  resulting  from  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  may  be 
asserted  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
for  injury  to.  or  destruction  or  loss  of  nat- 
ur.ll  resource',  inc''jdlnp  cost  for  damage  as- 
sessment Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
'-laim  may  be  asserted  only  by  the  President, 
as  trustee,  for  natural  resources  over  which 
the  United  States  has  sovereign  rights,  or 
natural  resource;  within  the  territory  or  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  they  are  managed  or 
projected  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
Stato  for  natu'al  resources  within  the 
boundary  of  that  State  belonging  to, 
managed  by,  controlled  by,  or  appertalnlnf 
•-o  the  State 

IC)  Uses  of  the  Fund  under  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  Include — 

(1)  the  costs  of  assessing  both  short-term 
and  long-term  Injury  to  destruction  of,  or 
los".  of  any  natural  resources  resulting  from 
a  release  o'  a  ha7ardous  sibstance: 

i2>  the  costs  of  Federal  or  State  efforts  In 
the  restoration  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment or  acqulrlne  the  equivalent  of  any 
natural  resources  Injured,  destroyed  or  lost 
as  a  result  of  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance: 

(3 1  subiect  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  arinroorlatlon  Acts  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  Identify.  Investigate  and  take  en- 
forcement and  abatement  action  against  re- 
lease of   ha^ardcus   substences 

(4i  the  costs  of  eildemloloplc  studies  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  registry  of 
persons  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  long-term  health  effect  studies  and 
dlacnostlc  services  not  otherwise  available 
to  determine  whether  persons  In  ponulatlons 
exDOsed  to  hazardous  substsnces  In  connec- 
tion with  a  release  or  a  suspected  release 
are  suffering  from  long-latency  diseases; 
(S)  subject  to  such  amovints  as  are  pro- 
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vlded  in  appropriation  Ada.  the  costs  uf  pro- 
viding equipment  and  similar  overhead,  re- 
lated ti>  the  piirpu.-.es  of  this  Act  and  set  lion 
JU  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  needed  to 
-lupplemeni  equipment  and  services  avail- 
able thruu^jn  contractors  or  oiner  iii>n  l-ed- 
erai  entitles,  and  of  establlAhlng  and  niaUi- 
tainuik;  dama^^e  as.scs>nieni  capability,  for 
any  Federal  agency  involved  In  strike  forces, 
emergency  ta^ic  forces,  or  other  respon.se 
teams  under  the  National  Contingency  Plan: 
and 

1 61  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Actii,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  Involved  in  response  to  hazardous 
substance  releases  Such  program  shall  be 
developed  jointly  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
measures  for  Identifying  and  assessing  haz- 
ards to  which  persons  engaged  In  removal, 
remedy,  or  other  response  to  hazirdous  sub- 
stances may  be  expt>Red  methods  to  protect 
workers  from  svich  hazards  and  necessary 
regulatory  and  enforcement  measures  to  a.s- 
sure  adequate  protection  of  such  employees 

(d)(1)  No  money  in  the  Fund  may  be  used 
under  subsection  ici  il)  and  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nor  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  where  the 
Injury  destruction,  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance froni  which  such  damages  resulted 
have  occurred  wholly  before  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(2)  No  money  In  the  Fund  may  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  under  sub- 
section b)  of  this  section  where  such  ex- 
penses are  associated  with  Injury  or  loss 
resulting  from  long-term  exposure  to  am- 
bient concentrations  of  air  pollutants  from 
multiple  or  diffuse  sources 

lei  I  1  )  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Pvind  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  In  excess  of 
the  total  money  in  the  F\ind  at  any  one  time 
Such  claims  become  valid  only  when  addi- 
tional money  Ls  collected,  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  added  to  the  Fund  Should  the 
total  clalnvs  outstanding  at  any  time  exceed 
the  current  balance  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent may  In  his  discretion,  defer  payment  of 
all  claims  or  of  any  class  of  claims,  make 
partial  payment  on  a  prorated  basis  to  each 
affected  claimant,  or  provide  for  the  payment 
of  claims  on  a  priority  basis  determined 
under  regulation 

(2 1  In  any  fiscal  year,  two-thirds  of  the 
money  credited  to  the  F\md  under  title  II 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and    (4)    of  subsection    (a)    of   this  section 

(3>  No  money  In  the  Fund  .shall  be  avail- 
able for  remedial  action,  other  than  actions 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to  federally  owned  facilities 

|4i  Paragraphs  in  and  (4)  of  sub,sect!on 
(a)  of  this  .«ectlon  .■ihall  In  the  aggregate  be 
subject  to  «t.u  h  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation    Acts 

ifi  The  President  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regvilatlons  designating  one  or  more 
Federal  officials  who  may  obligate  money  In 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  this  section 
or  portions  thereof  The  President  Is  also 
authorized  to  delegate  authority  to  obligate 
money  In  the  Ftind  or  to  settle  claims  to 
ofTlclaLs  of  a  State  operating  under  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment  pursuant  to  section 
I04idi   of  this  title 

igi  The  President  shall  provide  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  notice  to  be  provided  to  po- 
tential Injured  parties  bv  an  ownt'r  and 
operator  of  any  ves.sel  or  farllltv  from  which 
a  hazardous  substance  has  been  released 
8uch    rules   and    regulaticjns   shall    consider 


the  scope  and  form  of  the  notice  which 
would  t>e  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pcises  of  this  title  Up.  n  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations,  the  owner  and 
operator  of  any  \essel  or  facility  from  whi.;h 
a  hazardous  substance  has  been  released 
shall  proMde  notice  In  accordance  with  such 
ru.Bj  and  regulations  With  re.spect  lo  re- 
leases from  public  vei.aels.  the  Presment 
shall  provide  such  notlflcatlon  as  is  ap- 
propriate to  potential  Injured  parties  Until 
the  promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  owner  and  operator  of  any  vessel 
or  facility  from  which  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance hai  been  released  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  to  potential  injured  parties 
by  publication  In  local  newspaper:)  serving 
the  affected  area 

(hill)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  301  (ci  of  this  Act. 
damat;es  for  Injury  lo.  destruction  of  or 
losj  of  natural  resources  resulting  from  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  31I(fi  (41 
and  (5 1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  shall  be  assessed  by  Federal  ofnclals 
designated  by  the  Pres.dent  under  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan  published  under 
section  105  of  the  Act.  and  such  officials  shall 
act  for  the  President  as  trustee  under  this 
section  and  section  311if)(5i  of  the  Federal 
Water   Pollution  Control   Act 

i2i  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  for  Injury  to.  destruction  of.  or  loss 
of  natural  resources  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  311(f)  (4)  and  (5)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  any  claimant  (Includ- 
ing a  trustee  under  se.-tlon  107  of  this  Act 
or  a  Federal  agency)  In  any  judicial  or  ad- 
judicatory administrative  proceeding  under 
this  Act  or  section  311  of  the  PVderal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

(1)  Except  In  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  Irreversible  loss  of  natural  re- 
source.s  or  to  prevent  or  reduce  any  continu- 
ing danger  to  natural  resources  or  similar 
need  for  emergency  action,  funds  may  not  be 
used  under  this  Act  for  the  restoration  re- 
habilitation or  replacement  or  acquisition 
of  the  equivalent  of  any  nat\ir«l  resources 
until  a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
such  purposes  has  been  developed  and 
adopted  by  affected  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Oovernor  or  Governors  of  any  State  having 
sustained  damage  to  natural  resources  with- 
in Its  tKirders  belonging  to.  mana^red  bv  or 
appertaining  to  such  State  afer  adequate 
public  notice  and  opportunliy  for  hearing 
and  consideration  of  all  public  comment 

(Ji  The  President  shall  use  the  money  In 
the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  for  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  hazardous  waste 
disposal  facility  for  which  liability  has  trans- 
ferred to  such  fund  under  section  107ik) 
of  this  Act  and  In  addition,  for  payment 
of  any  claim  or  appropriate  request  for  costs 
of  response  damages  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  Injurv  or  loss  under  section  107  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  law. 
resulting  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance  from  such   a   facility 

(k)  The  Inspector  General  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  resf>on8lblllty  to 
obligate  money  In  the  Fund  Is  delegated  shall 
provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit  all 
payments  obligations  reimbursements,  or 
other  uses  of  the  Fund,  to  assure  that  the 
Fund  Is  being  properly  administered  and 
that  claims  are  being  appropriately  and  ex- 
peditiously considered  Each  such  Inspector 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
Interim  report  one  year  after  the  establls"!- 
ment  of  the  Fund  and  a  final  report  two 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund 
Each  such  Inspector  General  shall  thereafter 
provide  such  auditing  of  the  Fund  as  is  ap- 
propriate   Each  Federal  agency  shall  cooper- 


ate with  the  Inspector  General   in  carrying 
oui  ihLs  sc.b^ecion 

ill  To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  permit  a  foreign  clauiiant  may  as- 
sert a  claim  t<;  the  same  fxtent  that  a  Lnlted 
Stales  claimant  may  assert  a  claim  If — 

(1)  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
occurred  lAi  In  the  navigable  waters  or  (B) 
m  or  on  the  territorial  sea  or  adjacent  shore- 
line of  a  foreign  country  of  which  the  claim- 
ant Is  a  resident. 

(2 1  the  clal.Tiant  is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  his  loss. 

(3)  the  hazardous  substance  was  released 
from  a  facility  or  from  a  ve.ssel  lucaled  adja- 
cent to  or  within  the  luivigable  waters  or  was 
discharged  in  connection  with  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  Outer  Contlnen-al  Shelf 
Lands  Act  as  amended  i4;)  USC  1331  et 
seq  I  or  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1674.  as 
amended  i  33  USC    ISOl  et  seq  I,  and 

(4 1  recovery  is  authorized  by  a  treaty  or  an 
executive  agreement  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  foreign  covintrv  involved,  or  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  consultation  with 
the  Attornev  General  and  other  appropriate 
ofDclals  certifies  that  such  country  provides 
a  comparable  remedy  for  United  States 
claimants, 

CLAIMS    PHOCEDfae 

Fee.  112  lai  All  claims  which  mav  be  as- 
serted against  the  F'.snd  jmrsuant  to  section 
1 1 1  of  this  title  shall  be  presented  In  the  first 
Instance  to  the  owner  operator  or  guarantor 
of  the  vessel  or  faclll'y  from  whi?h  a  haz- 
ardous stibstance  has  been  released  If  known 
to  the  claimant  and  to  any  other  person 
known  to  the  claimant  who  may  be  liable 
under  section  107  of  this  ;!!>  In  any  case 
where  the  claim  has  not  been  satlshed  within 
60  da>-s  of  presentation  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  the  claimant  mav  elect  to 
commence  an  action  In  court  against  such 
owner.  o[>erator  guarantor  or  other  person 
or  to  present  the  claim  lo  the  Fund  for  pay- 
ment 

Ibid)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate forms  and  procedures  !or  claims 
filed  hereunder  which  shall  lncU:de  a  provi- 
sion requlrlnc  the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn 
verification  of  the  claim  to  the  best  of  his 
know  dge  Any  person  who  knowingly  gives 
or  causes  to  1-e  given  anv  false  Information 
as  a  part  of  any  such  claim  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  up  to  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  (1)  year   or  both 

i2i(A)  Upon  receipt  of  anv  claim,  the 
President  shall  as  soon  a.s  practicable  inform 
any  known  affected  parties  of  the  claim  and 
shall  attemnt  to  promote  and  arrange  a  set- 
tlement between  the  claimant  and  anv  per- 
son who  mav  be  liable  If  the  claimant  and 
alleped  liable  party  or  parties  can  ai^ree  upon 
a  settlement  it  shall  be  flnaJ  and  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto  wr.o  will  r%e  deemed 
to  haie  waived  all  recourse  against  the  Fund 

(B)  Where  a  liable  partv  Is  unknown  or 
cannot  he  determined,  the  claimant  and  the 
President  .=  hall  attempt  to  arrance  .settle- 
ment of  any  claim  against  the  F'lnd  The 
President  is  authorized  to  award  and  make 
payment  of  such  a  settlement  siib'ect  to 
such  proof  and  prc)redure5  as  he  may  pro- 
mulgate  by   regulation 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D)  of  this  paragraph  the  r»re'ldent  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  private  in- 
surance and  claims  adjusting  or-anlzatlons 
or  State  agencies  In  Implementing  this  sub- 
section and  may  contract  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  those  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  mav  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  t^e  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  i41  CSC  5i  upon  a 
showing  by  the  President  that  advertising  18 
not  reasonably  priictlcable  When  the  serv- 
ices of  a  State  agency  are  used  hereunder 
no  payment  may  be  made  on  a  claim  asserted 
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on  behalf  of  that  State  or  any  of  Its  agencies 
or  subdlvl^lons  unless  the  pajtnent  has  been 
approved  by  tlie  President 

Di  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extraor- 
dinary circumslances,  where  the  services  of 
such  private  organizations  or  State  agencies 
are  inadequate  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  implement   thl.s  subsection 

1 3)  If  no  settlenient  is  reached  within  4S 
days  of  filing  of  a  claim  through  negotiation 
pursuar.t  to  this  section,  the  President  may. 
if  he  15  s.'^'lsfled  that  the  information  devel- 
oped during  the  processing  of  the  claim  war- 
raiiUs  It  make  aiid  pay  an  award  of  the  claim 
If  the  claimant  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  award. 
he  mav  appeal  it  ;n  the  manner  provided  tor 

(  4  I  I  A  I  Wiihm  90  da\  s  of  the  enHctmcnt  of 
this  subsection  If  the  President  declines  to 
make  an  award  he  shall  submit  the  claim 
for  declslo'.  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ar- 
bitrators established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4) 

1 4 )  ( A )  Within  90  days  of  the  enactment  ol 
thLs  Act.  the  President  shall  establish  a 
Board  of  Arbitrators  to  implement  this  sub- 
section The  Board  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  the  President  may  determine 
»:::  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  subsec 
tlon  expeditiously  and  he  mav  Increa.'^e  or 
decrease  the  size  of  the  Board  at  any  time  m 
his  dl.?cretlon  In  order  to  enable  It  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  such  Implementation 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 
through  utilization  of  the  procedures  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  Proi  tded 
'lourier.  That  no  regular  emplovee  of  the 
President  or  any  of  the  Federal  departments, 
administrations,  or  agencies  to  whom  he  del- 
egated responsibilities  under  this  Act  shall 
act  as  a  member  of  the  Board 

iBi  Hearings  conducted  hereunder  shall 
be  public  and  shall  be  held  In  such  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement.  In  such 
place  as  the  President  determines  In  his  dis- 
cretion, will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
parties  thereto 

I C 1  Hearings  before  a  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  Informal  and  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  m  Judicial  proceedings  need  not  be 
required  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  prodviction  of  books  rec- 
ords, and  other  evidence  relative  or  pertinent 
to  the  Issues  presented  to  him  for  decision 
Testimony  may  be  taken  by  interrogatory  or 
deposition  Each  person  appearing  before  a 
member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  counsel  Subpoenas  shall  be  Isstied  and 
enforced  In  accordance  with  procedures  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  555  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  and  rules  promulgated  by  the 
President  IT  a  person  falls  or  refuses  to  obey 
a  subpoena  the  President  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United  States 
where  the  person  is  found,  resides  or  transacts 
business  in  requiring  tho  attendance  and 
testimony  o!  the  person  and  the  production 
by  him  of  books  papers  documents,  or  any 
tangible  things 

'Di  In  any  proceeding  before  a  member  of 
the  Board  the  claimant  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proving  his  claim  Should  a  member 
of  the  Board  determine  that  further  Investi- 
gations, monitoring  surveys,  testing,  or  other 
information  gathering  would  be  useful  and 
necessary  In  deciding  the  claim,  he  may  re- 
quest the  President  In  writing  to  undertake 
such  activities  pursuant  to  section  I04(bi  of 
this  title  The  President  shall  dispose  of  such 
a  request  in  his  sole  discretion,  taking  Into 
account  various  competing  demands  and  the 
availability  of  the  technical  and  financial 
capacity  to  conduct  such  s?>idies.  monitor- 
ing, and  investigations  Should  the  President 
decide  to  undertake  the  requested  actions  all 
time  requirements  for  the  processing  and  de- 
ciding of  claims  hereunder  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  President  reports  the  results  there- 
of to  the  member  of  the  Board 

(E)   All    costs   and    expenses   approved    by 


the  President  attributable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
payable  from  the  Fund,  Including  fees  and 
mileage  expenses  for  witnesses  summoned  by 
such  members  c<n  the  same  basis  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned before  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States 

(F)  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  m  writing  with  notifica- 
tion to  all  appropriate  parties  and  shall  t>e 
rendered  within  90  days  of  submission  of  a 
claim  to  a  member,  unless  all  the  parties  to 
the  claim  agree  m  writing  to  an  extension  or 
unless  the  President  extends  the  time  limit 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  i!i  of  this  sub- 
section 

iG)  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  final  and  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  may  appeal  such  a  decision 
within  30  days  of  notlflcatlon  of  the  award 
Ol  decision  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  made 
to  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  arbitral  hearing  took  place  In 
any  such  appeal  the  award  or  decision  of 
tl-.e  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  considered 
binding  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be 
overturned  except  for  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious abuse  of  the  member's  discretion  Pro- 
iided.  hoiveier  That  no  such  award  or  deci- 
sion shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  is- 
sue of  fact  or  law  m  any  proceeding  brought 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  Nor  shall 
aiiy  pre-arbltral  settlement  reached  pursi- 
ant  to  subsection  ib)i2)ia)  of  this  section 
be  admissible  as  evidence  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding 

I  Hi  Within  20  days  of  the  expiration  of 
the  appeal  period  for  any  arbitral  award  or 
decision,  or  within  20  days  of  the  final  Ju- 
dicial determination  of  any  appeal  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  pay  any  such  award  from  the  Fund 
The  President  shall  determine  the  method 
terms  and  time  of  payment 

1 1)  If  at  any  time  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  a  large  number  of 
claims  arising  from  any  incident  or  set  o' 
incidents.  It  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
parties  concerned,  he  may  extend  the  time 
for  pre-arbltral  negotiation  or  for  rendering 
an  arbitral  decision  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  days 
He  may  also  group  such  claims  for  submis- 
sion to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators 

(c)(1)  Payment  of  any  claim  by  the  Futid 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  States  Government  acquiring  by  sub- 
rogation the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  recover 
those  costs  of  removal  or  damages  for  which. 
It  has  compensated  the  claimant  from  the 
person  responsible  or  liable  for  such  release 

(2)  .^nv  person.  Including  the  Fund,  who 
pays  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
any  clalmatit  for  damages  or  costs  resulting 
from  a  release  cf  a  hazardous  substance  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  rights  claims  and 
causes  o'  action  for  such  damages  and  costs 
of  removal  that  the  claimant  has  under  thl." 
Act  or  any  other  law 

(31  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  commence  an  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Fund  to  recover  any  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  Fund  to  any  claimant  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and,  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  of  liability  all  Interest  adminis- 
trative and  adjudicative  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  Incurred  by  the  Fund  by  reason  of  the 
claim  Such  an  action  may  be  commenced 
against  any  owner  operator  or  guarantor  or 
against  any  other  person  who  Is  liable  pur- 
suant to  any  law,  to  the  compensated  claim- 
ant or  to  the  Fund  for  the  damages  or  costs 
for  which  compensation  was  paid 

(d)  No  claim  may  be  presented  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  for  damages  under 
this  title  unless  that  claim  Is  presented  or 
action  commenced  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  loss  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later:  Proiided,  however.  That  the  time  limi- 


tations contained  herein  shall  not  begin  to 
run  against  a  minor  until  he  reaches  18  years 
of  age  or  a  legal  representative  is  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him  nor  against  an  incompetent 
person  until  his  incompetency  ends  or  a 
legal  representative  Is  duly  appointed  for 
him 

lei  Regardless  of  any  State  statutory  or 
common  law  to  the  contrary  no  person  who 
asserts  a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  or  held  to  have 
waived  any  other  claim  not  covered  or  as- 
sertable  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
arising  from  the  same  incident,  transaction, 
or  set  of  circumstances,  nor  to  have  split  a 
cause  of  action  Further  no  person  asserting 
a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  as  a  result  of  any  determination 
of  a  question  of  fact  or  law  made  In  connec- 
tion with  that  claim  be  deemed  or  held  to  be 
collaterally  estopped  from  raising  such  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  any  other  claim  not 
covered  or  assertable  against  the  Fund  under 
this  title  arising  from  the  same  Incident, 
transaction   or  set  of  circumstances 

LITIGATION     JCRISDICTION    AND    VINTT 

Sec  113  lai  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  may  be  had  upon 
application  by  any  interested  person  only  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Any  such 
application  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  such  regu- 
lations Any  matter  with  respect  to  which 
review  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for 
enforcement  or  to  obtain  damages  or  recov- 
ery of  response  costs 

ibi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  controversies  arising  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties  or  the  amount  m  controversy  Venue 
shall  Me  In  any  district  In  which  the  release 
or  damages  occurred  or  In  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  may  be  found,  or  has  his 
principal  ofTice  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Fund  shall  reside  m  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

ic)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
controversy  or  other  matter  resulting  from 
the  assessment  of  collection  of  any  tax.  as 
provided  by  title  II  of  this  Act  or  to  the  re- 
view of  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

(di  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  moot  any  litigation  con- 
cerning any  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  any  damages  associated  therewith. 
commenced  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    LAW 

Sec  114  >&■  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  Interpreted  as  preempting  any 
State  from  Im.posing  any  additional  liability 
or  requirements  with  respect  to  the  release 
of  hazardous  substances  within  such  State 

(b)  Any  person  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  removal  costs  or  damages  cr  claims 
pursuant  to  this  Act  s^all  be  precluded 
from  recovering  compensation  for  the  same 
removal  costs  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant 
to  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  Any  per- 
son who  receives  compensation  for  removal 
costs  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  shall  be  precluded 
from  receiving  compensation  for  the  same 
removal  costs  or  dam.ages  or  claims  as  pro- 
vided m  this  Act. 

ICI  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act  no 
person  may  be  required  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  claims  for  any  costs  of  re- 
sponse or  damages  or  claims  which  may  be 
compensated  under  this  title  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  preclude  any  State  from 
using  general  revenues  for  such  a  fund,  or 
from  imposing  a  tax  or  fee  uF>on  any  person 
or  upon  any  substance  in  order  to  finance 
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the  purchase  or  prepoaUlonlng  of  hazardous  paid  by  the  person  entering  the  product  for  the     matmfaclurer      producer,     or     Importer 

lubatance     response     equipment     or     other  consumption    vise    or   warehousing  thereof 

preparations  for  ihe  response  to  a  release  of  31    T»x   on    i  extain    uses   f.»    ixpoars   -  ibi   Amount  or  Tax —The  amount  of  the 

hazardous     substances     which     affect     such  The  tax  imptwed  by  subsection   ib)   shall  be  tax  imposed  by  subsection    lai    shall  be  de- 

gtate  paid    by    the   person    vising   or   exporting   the  termlned    in    accordance   with    the    following 

(di    Except   as   provided   In    this   title    no  crude  oil    as  the  case  may  be  tab.e 

owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  facility  who  idi  Ti«minati(>n      The  taxes  imposed  by  The  tax  Is 

establishes  and  maintains  evidence  of  ftnan-  this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September  the  following 

clal    responsibility    in    accordance    with    this  30    1985.  except  that  if  on  September  30.  1983  In  the  case  of:                         amount  per  ton 

title   shall    be    required   under   any    State   or  or  September  JO    1984    -                                                     Acetylene    14.87 

local   law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  establish  or  'ili    the   unobligated  balance  in   the  Ha/-          Benzene     4.87 

maintain    any    other    evidence    of    financial  ardous   Substance    Response    Trust    Fund    as          Butane     4.87 

res|>on»lblllty    in    connection    with    liability  of  such  date  exceeds  $9(X)  iKX). OCX)    and                     Bvitylene   4.87 

for    the    release    of    a    hazardous    substance  'ri\  the  Secretary   after  cun.suitatlon  with          Bitadiene 4.87 

from    such    vessel    or    facility     Evidence    of  the  Admllnstrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro-          Ethylene    4.87 

compliance  with   the  nnanclal  responsibility  tectlon  Agency   determines  that  .-iuch  unobli-          Methane    3.44 

requirements  of  this   title  shall   be  accepted  gated    balance    will    exceed    IVK)  CKM)  000    on          Napthalene     4.87 

by  a  State  In  lieu  of  any  other  requirement  .September   30   of   the   following   year   If   the         Propylene   4.87 

of   nnanclal    responsibility   imposed   by   such  tax  Is  suspended.                                                                   Toluene 4.87 

State    in    connection    with    liability    for    the  then  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  this  section          Xylene   4.87 

release  of  a  hazardous  substance   from  such  during  the  flrst  calendar  vear  beginning  after          Ammonia 3.04 

vessel  or  facility  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  i  1 )                           Antimony    4.  45 

AtTTHoarTY  TO   DtnoATi.   ISSUE  sEcuLATioNS  ■  gi^    4812    DEriNrTioNs   .»Nt>   SPECIAL   Rui-E.s           Arse"!""^    floxlde 3.76 

Sec     115     The    President    is    authorized    to  ••,,,     DzriNiTioNs      For    purposes    of    this          Arsenic   trloxldV 3  41 

delegate    and    assign    any    dtitles    or    powers  subchapter—                                                                      BaMum   suinde 9  80 

imposed    upon    or    assigned    to    him    and    to  ••,1,    c«ude  oil —The  term    crude  oil'  in-          Bromine               "" 4  48 

promulgate     any    regulatlonj    neces.-iarv     to  eludes    crude    oU    condensates    and    natural          cadmium 4  48 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  gasoline                                                                                    Chlorine      870 

TITLE    II— HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCE    RE-  2i       tk^MESTic      cmuDE     oil —The      term  criron\\um'V"J\V/Ji'.'.'.V.\V.'.'V.''     4  48 

SPONSE    REVENUE    ACT    OF    1980  domestic  crude  oi;   n.eins  any  crude  oil  pro-  Chromlte  .  ."I""""""II"IIIII     1.69 

S«c.  201    Shost  TrTLi.    Amendment  ot   1954  '^;"-^««*    ^^°^    »    **"    located    In    the    United  Potassium   dichrorAate""""""!     1.80 

Code  State.s                                                                                        Sodium  dichromate 1.87 

..^          .^^.                       ^       .J  I -3 1    PETBOLEfM   paoDucT — The  term    pe-  cnhait                                                             a  ar 

(ai   Shobt  TTTLE  — Th  8  title  may  be  cited  ,„,i.,,rr,   r^^^^,,^,    ir,,.i,,^«.  ^r,./i.  nii                            <.  ooaii    m.mo 

_                                         _  troieum  product    incluoes  cruae  oil  (^wr^ryr  Kiiif«r*                                                  i   tn 

as  the  "Hazardous  Substance  Response  Rev-  ..,.,    ,,„„_.  ,^,„,                                                       tupric  sulfate 1.B7 

eniie  Act  of  lono  ■  '    '    UNITED  STATES  —                                                       Cuprlc    oxlde    3.69 

enue  Act  or  1880  ..,^,      ^^     genesal      The     term      United  cun'ow*  oiide                                               ^  Vt 

ib(    AMENDMENT  OF   1954  CoDE -Except  as  s^,,„.   ^,^„,   .j,,   5^   gtstes    the   District   of          Hvdrochlorlc     acid o  M 

otherwise    expressly    provided     whenever    In  Columbia,     the     Commonwealth     of     Puerto          Hdro^rn    fluoride 4M 

this   title    an    amendment    or    repeal    Is    ex-  r,co.  anv  possession  of  the  United  States   the          iVadTrd-               i\A 

pressed    In    terms    of    an    amendment    to     or  commonwealth  of  ,  f-  Northern  Mariana  Is-          Mercurv       4  47 

repeal    of    a   section  or   other   provision     the  h^cj    .nj  t^e  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific          Nirkei       4  «7 

reference    shall    be    considered    to    be    made  islands                                                                                 Ph       h a  47 

to  a  section  or  other  provlslori  of  the  Inter-  ..,3)   UNrriD  states  inclltdes  continental         sta"^ourcMoridi 2M 

nal  Revenue  code  of  1954  shelp  a«ea, -The  principles  of  section   S38  slsnnic     chloride   i:::::.":::;:'":"     2." 

Subtitle   A — Imposition   of  Taxes   On    Petro-  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the  term    United  Zinc  chloride                                                    3  33 

leum  and   Certain  Chemicals  States'  Zinc  sulfate                                                   140 

S«c  an   Imposition  or  Taxes  "'f^i      United     states     iNiLtoES     toxeicn  Potassium    hvdroxlde""!^""^"!     0.23 

,.»    n                r>             c    ..  .  ,      r^         .     ,  r«ADe  ZONES — The   term    United  States'   In-  <5r,rioim   >ivrtrr.«irtj.                                       n  oa 

(41    Oenekal    Rule — Subtlt  e   D    irelat  njf      „,,,h..  .„„  » ,  .„  .-.^. „•  „#  .v..  tti,.i..h         aod'um  n>droxiae —     0.30 

,_    „,.  _,,                       ,       .                               .  ^  eludes  any  foreign  trade  zone  of  the  United  ^lOfnri/-  «(-i<i                                                 n  tn 

to   miscellaneous   excise    taxes)    Is   amended  o,.,,,                                                                                   su.iuric  acia 0.  a« 

bv  inserting   after  chapter  37  the  following  ^^»^*'                                                       -^      ,     ^         Nitric   add 0  24 

•        ,           "                      *^                                       *  (5i    United    states    sxriNraY — The    term 

new  cnapier  United  States  refinery   means  anv  facility  in  "(ci    T««min*tion  — No  Ux   shall    be   im- 

"Chapter  38 — ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES  the    United    States    at     which    crude    oil    is  posed   under  this  section   during  any  period 

"Subchapter   A    Tax  on   petroleum  refined  during  which  no  tax  Is  Imposed  under  sec- 

"Subchapter    B     Tax    on    certain    chemicals  "161    REriNEHirs    whkh    psoduce    natctial  tlon  4eiliai 

"Subchapter    A Tax    on    Petroleum  gasoline      In   the  case  of  any  United  States  sec   4882    DEriNmoNs  and  Special  Rules 

..I-.         .0..     .  refinery     which     produces     natural     gasoline  ■•,•.,     r».r>i.ir.r<n>.ia      vnr    niirr>r.«>a    r,f    thi. 

Sec    4611    Imnojtition   of  t»t  *^*     LitriNiTioNs — ror    purposes    01    tnis 

..o        !-   i    'J^P*^'"^"  °^   ^a*  from   natural    ga.s    the   gasoline  so  produced  ,.,hrh»nter 

"Sic    4812    Definitions  and  special  rules  ,u,,,  h«  .r«»i.rt  ai.  r»,-,iv»ri  a>  .,,rh  r»nn»rv  '^^chapter— 

y  shall  be  .reated  as  receued  at  such  reflner>  ..,1,    taxable    chemical —Except    as   pro- 

Sec    4811    Imposition  or  Tax  at  the  time  so  produced  vlded   In   subsection    (b).   the   term    taxable 

"lai   Oeneeal  Rule —There  is  hereby  im-  '■'»    P«emises  — The   term     premises'    has  chemical' means  anv  substance- 
posed  a  tax  of  0  99  cent  a  barrel  on—  'f^«  »*r"»  meaning  as  when  u-sed  for  purposes  ■■,  .^ ,    ^hlch    Is   listed   In   the   table   under 

"ill   crude  oil  received  at  a  United  States  "'  de'ermlning  gross  Income  from  the  prop-  -ef-ion  4681(bi    and 
refinery,  and  erty  under  section  813  -^-q^    which  Is  manufactured  or  produced 
"1 2)   petroleum  producu  entered  Into  the  '8'    Barrel      The  term    barrel    means  42  j^    ,v,.    United    States    or    entered    Into   the 
United     States     for     consumption,     use      or  United  States  gallons  United  States  for  consumption,  use.  or  ware- 
warehousing  "<9i    Frai  iioNAL   PART   Of   BARREL — In    the  houslng 

lb)    Tax   on   Certain   Uses   and   Exporta-  f»se  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel    the  tax  as  Im-  .,2)    united     states —The     term      United 

"ON—  posfd    by    section    4611    shall    be    the    same  state,'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 

"(ll  In  GENERAL —If—  fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  .section  4612(a)  i4) 

"(A)    any   domestic    crude   ol!    Is    used    m  on  a  whole  barrel  ''(3 1  Importer —The  term  Importer' means 

or  exported   from   the   United   States    and  ''''  ^'"'^  ^^^  '^''^  Imposed  with  Re.spect  the  person  entering  the  taxable  chemical  for 

■|B)    before    such    use   or    exportation     no  ^'^   ^^''   P"OcurT  — No   tax   shall    be   Imposed  conuimption    use   or  warehousing 

tax    was    Imposed    on    such    crude    oil    under  t)y  section  461 1  with  respect  to  anv  petroleum  -(4,     ton —The    term    'ton'    means    2.000 

subsection  lai.  product   if   the   per>*on   who   would   be   liable  pounds    In  the  case  of  any  taxable  --hemlcal 

then   a    tax   of   0  79   cent   a    barrel    Is   hereby  ^^^  ^^""^  '*"  establl.shes  that  a  prior  tax  Im-  which    Is    a    gas.    the    term    'ton'    means   the 

imposed  on  such  crude  oil                         nereoy  p^^^    ^^^    ^uch    section    has    been    Imposed  amount   r.f  such  gas  In  cubic  feet  which  Is 

••(2)     ExcEi^ioN     FOR     USE     ON     PREMISES  ^.'.^'^  ^"P*'^^ '^  ""'^h  product  the     equivalent     of     3.000     pounds     on     a 

WHERE    PRODUCED -Paragraph    ,n    s^a'r  not  u,         Di.,pos,tion  or  Reven.es  From  Puerto  molecular   weight   basis 

apply  to  any  use  of  crude  oil    for  .VfriU?^»  ^"^°    ""^    "^"^    Mrgin    Islands    -The    provl-  -,5,    Fractional  part  or  ton -In  the  case 

oil    or    na'^ra^ga^    on^he    orer^isl    Jh.^  '*'""'    "^   subsections    ia,i3)    and    ,bii3,    of  of   a   fraction   of  a   ton    the   tax   Imposed  by 

such  crude  oUwLpr^uced    P'""""    *^"''  '*"'°"  ^«"  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  Im-  section   4861    shall    be   the  same  fr-icUon  of 

"(c)    Pmsons  Liable  roa  Tax  —  posed  by  section  4611  the  omount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole 

"(1)    CRUDE    oil    received    AT    RinNERT  —  '^-■'a^'n^P^t^   B— Tax   on    Certain    Chemicals  ton 

The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  laiili   shall  ■■^<"  *^^^    Imposition  of  tax  "^^'    Exceptions.   Other  Special  Rules  — 

be  paid  by  the  operator  of  the  United  States  '  ^^^"^   ^^^^   Definitions  and  special  rules  '^■"  P'-rpoaes  of  this  subchapter— 

reflnarv                                           '=  uuii-ou  oiaies  f  1  1  1   Methane  or  butane  usxo  as  A  ruiL  — 

■^2?IM^T^    p™  ^      iMP^.smoNorTAX  ^nJer    regulations   prescribed   by   the   Secre- 

tax   ImixMuId  hr.n^t^'*    «ooccT-The  ,ai   General  Rule —There  Is  hereby  Im-  tary    methane  or  butane  shall  be  treated  as 

»~w~   oy   suoaection    (a)  i2)    shall   be  prjsed  a  tax  on  any  taxable  chemical  sold  by  a  taxable   chemical  only  If  It  Is  used  other- 
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wli«  than  as  a  fuel  (and.  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  la),  the  person  so  using  It  shall  be 
treated  as  the  manufacturer  thereof ). 

"(31  SUBSTANCIS  USXD  IN  THE  PmOOUCTION 
or  rERTILIBIB. — 

"(A)  In  qcnuai. — In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  sulfuric  acid,  or  ammonia  which  Is  a 
qualified  substance^ 

"(1)  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section 
4661  (ai  for  any  sale  before  October  1,  1983, 
and 

'111!  in  the  case  of  a  sale  after  September 
30.  1983.  the  table  contained  In  section  4661 
(bi  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  19  cents 
for  the  amount  otherwise  applicable  to  such 
substance. 

'  iB)  QuAurnD  substance — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  sub- 
.stance'  means  any  substance — 

"(1)  used  In  a  qualified  use  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer, 

";ll)  sold  for  use  by  the  purchaser  In  a 
qualified  use,  or 

"(til)  sold  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to  a 
second  purchaser  for  use  by  such  second  pur- 
chaser In  a  qualified  use 

"(CI  QUALiriiD  use — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  use'  means 
any  use  In  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
a  fertilizer 

"(3)    SULFUtrc  ACID  PRODUCED  AS  A  BTPRODUCT 

or  ADt  poLitrrioN  control  — In  the  caae  of 
sulfuric  acid  produced  solely  as  a  byproduct 
of  and  on  the  same  site  as  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  no  tAZ  shall  be  Imposed 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Use  bt  MANurAcrtnint,  Etc  ,  Consid- 
ered Salx  — If  any  person  manufactures,  pro- 
duces, or  imports  a  taxable  chemical  and 
uses  such  chemical,  then  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  tax  under  section  4661  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  chemical  were  sold  by  such 
person 

"(d)  Refund  or  CazDrr  roR  Certain  Uses  — 

"(1)  In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  if — 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  waa  paid 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"(B)  such  chemical  was  used  by  any  perso.n 
In  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
other  substance  the  sale  of  which  by  such 
person  would  be  taxable  under  such  section, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  so  paid 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund  (with- 
out Interest)  to  such  person  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  it  were  an  overpayment  of  lax 
Imposed  by  such  section  In  any  case  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies,  the  amount  of 
any  such  credit  or  refund  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  such  section 
on  the  other  substance  manufactured  or 
produced 

"(2)  Use  as  ftbtilizek  — Undex  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  If 

"(Ai  a  tax  under  section  4661  wus  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  or 
ammonia  without  regard  to  subsection  (bl 
I  2) .  and 

"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance,  or 
sells  such  substance  for  use,  as  a  qualified 
substance, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with  re- 
gard to  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  In  the  same  manner  as  If  It  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  this  section. 
"(e)  Disposition  or  Revenues  From  Puxrto 
Rico  and  the  VmctN  Islands  —The  provlclons 
of  subsections  (al(3i  and  (b)(3)  of  section 
7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4661". 

(b)  Clxrical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  37  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chapter    38     ENVIRONMENTAL    TAXES" 

(c)  EmcTTvx  Date— The  amendments 
n^^e  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1981. 


SuBnTLz   B — Establishment  or  Hazardous 

Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
Sec    231.  IEstablish  MENT  or  Hazardous  Sttb- 
STANCE  Response  Trust  Fund 

(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund — ^There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States   a   trust   fund    to    be   known   as   the 

Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund" 
{ hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
the  "Response  Ttust  Fund"),  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
in  this  section, 

(b)  TRANSrCRS  TO  RESPONSE  TRUST  PVND  — 

( 1 )  Amounts  EQurvALENT  to  certain  taxes. 
ETC  — There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary  ")  to  be  equivalent 


(A)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611  or  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  the  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  under  this  Act. 
and 

(C)  all  moneys  recovered  or  collected 
under  section  311(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

(D)  penalties  assessed  under  Title  I  of  thu 
Act,  and 

(E)  punitive  damages  under  section  107(c) 
(8». 

(2)  AtrrHORiZATiON  for  appropriations  — 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund  for  fis- 
cal year — 

(A)    1961,  $44,000,000, 

iB)    1982,   $44,000,000, 

IC)    1983,  »44, 000.000, 

(D)    1984,  $44,000,000,  and 

fE)  1985,  $44,000,000,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  as  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated before  October  1.   19H4 

( 3 )  Transfer  of  funds  — There  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund — 

(Ai  one-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  Fund  In  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 

IB)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 504(b|  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  during 
any  fiscal  year 

i  c )  expendftures  from  response  trust 
Fund  — 

( 1 )  In  general  — Amounts  In  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  m  connection 
with  releases  or  threats  of  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  Into  the  environment  only 
for  purposes  of  making  expenditures  which 
are  described  In  section  111  .other  than  sub- 
section (j)  thereof)  of  this  Act,  as  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  response  costs. 

(B)  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

iC)  claims  for  Injury  to  or  destruction  or 
loss  of  natural  resources  and 

'D)  related  costs  described  In  section  111 
i  c  I  of  this  Act. 

(2  I         LiMrTATIONS        ON        EXPENCrTURES  At 

least  two-thirds  of  the  amo'jnts  appropriated 
to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  under  subsection 
I  b  I  I  1  )  ( A)  and  i2)  shall  be  reserved — 

I  A)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graphs I  I ) .  1 2 ) .  and  ( 4 )  of  section  111(a)  of 
this  Act  and 

(B)  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  section  223.  c)  other  than  advances 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  section  223(c) 
'2)  (C). 

Sec    222    Liability  of  United  States  Limited 
TO  AMOUNT  IN  Trust  Fund 

I  a)  General  Rule — Any  claim  for  dam- 
ages filed  against  the  Response  Trust  Fund 


may  be  paid  only  out  of  such  Trust  Fund. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  lor  m  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act)  shall  authorise  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  Oovemment  of 
any  additional  amount  for  damages  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  claim  out  of  any  source 
other  than  the  Response  Trtist  Fund, 

lb)  Order  in  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Axi 
To  Be  Pah) — If  at  any  time  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  Is  unable  ( by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion lai  )  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  (other  than 
for  response  costs)  payable  out  of  such  Trust 
Fund  at  such  time,  such  claims  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  subsection  (aj,  be 
paid  In  full  In  the  order  In  which  they  were 
t.nally  determined 
Sz.^    223    Administrative  Provisions 

IS)  Method  of  Transfer — The  amounts 
appropriated  by  section  221ib)(l)  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Response  Trust 
F'und  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  such 
section  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
the  amount  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amount  required  to  be  trans- 
!  erred 

lb)  Management  or  Trust  Fund  — 

I I  I  Report — The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  of  the  Response  Trust  Fund,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  after  September  30.  1981. 
on  the  flninciai  condition  and  the  results  ol 
the  operations  of  such  Trust  Fund  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  condltior. 
and  operations  during  the  next  6  fiscal  years 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Ho'use  docu- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which 
the  report  is  made. 

i2)  Investment — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  such  portion  of  <ucli 
Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  shall  be  In  public  debt  securities 
with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
such  Trust  Fund  and  bearing  interest  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary  taking  Into  con- 
sideration current  market  yields  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  The  Income 
on  such  investments  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  each  such  Trust  Fund. 

ICI     AUTHORrTY    To    BORROW^ 

III  In  general — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
as  repayable  advances   such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pu.'-poses  of  sich 
Trust  Fund 

i2i    Limitations  on  advances  to  response 

TRUST  FUND  

I A  I  Aggregate  advances  — The  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  repayable  advances  to 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  which  is  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  during  any  fiscal  vear 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  ■sihlch  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  which  will  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  under  pata- 
graph  iliiA'  of  section  221  (bl  of  this  Act 
for  the  following  fiscal  year,  and 

(B)  Advances  for  payment  of  response 
costs  — No  amount  may  be  advanced  after 
March  31  1983,  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  response  costs  de- 
scribed m  section  I'uia)  ill.  (2),  or  (4', 
unless  such  costs  are  Incurrea  Incident  tc 
any  spill  the  effects  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  catastrophic 

iC)  Advances  for  other  costs — The 
maximum  aggregate  amount  advanced  to  the 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund  which  is 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  during  any 
f.sca!  year  for  the  purpose  of  paying  costs 
other  than  costs  described  in  section  1 1 1 
I  a)  (1).  (2),  or  1 41  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  sucn  fiscal  year 

iDl  Final  repatmewt  — No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  after 
September    30.    1985     and    all    advances    to 
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»uch  Fund  shall  b«  repaid  on  or  before  such 
date 

(3)  Ri;p»YMiNT  or  ahvanicb. — Advances 
made  purnuanl  tu  this  subsection  shtiU  be 
repaid  and  uuerest  mi  such  advances  shall 
be  paid,  lo  (he  generttl  fund  or  the  Treasury 
when  the  aecretarv  Ueierinines  that  moneys 
are  available  fur  svuh  purposes  m  the  Trust 
Fund  to  *hlch  the  advame  was  made  Such 
interest  shall  be  at  rates  roinpuled  In  the 
same  manner  as  prn^ided  m  subsection  ibi 
aiid  shall  be  compounded  annually 
Subtitle  C— Post-Closure  Tax  and  Truat  Fund 
Sic-    331     Imposition  or  Tax 

lai  In  Uenirai  Chapter  38.  as  added  by 
section  Jll  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followln;?  new  sub<  hapter 

Subchapter  C— Tax  on  Hazardous  Waate'^ 
"Sec    4881     Imposition   of   lax 
"Sec    468a    Definitions  and   special    rules 

■  Sic      4681       IMF<^SITION    OF    TaX 

I  a)  OiNtaAi.  Bri.i --There  1.-.  hereby  Im- 
posed a  »ax  on  the  receipt  of  hazardous  wa-nte 
at  a  (qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facility 

lb)    A.MotrNT  or  Tax  — The  amount  of  the 
lax  Imposed  by  stibsecilon  la)  shall  be  equal 
to    fi  IJ    per    dry    weight    ton    of    hazardous 
waste 
'SIC    4682     UtriNiTioNs   and   Special  Rutrs 

lai  Dei  iNirii.'NS — For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter 

111  Hazardous  waste — The  term  'hazard- 
ous waste    means   any   waste — 

"I  A)  having  the  characteristics  Identified 
under  section  30O1  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  In  eflect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  lother  than  waste  the 
reKulallon  of  which  under  such  Act  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress),  or 

(Bi  subject  to  the  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  3002  and 
.10O4  vi  Huch  Ac     ft.s  so  in  etTect 

'ill       QUAI.iritt)     HAZASDOL'S    WASTE    DISPOaAL 

rA(  iMTV  —The  term  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  ra<illty'  means  any  facility 
which  ha.t  received  a  permit  or  Is  accorded 
Interim  status  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

■■|bi  Tax  Imposed  on  Ownik  ok  Opera- 
ma  The  tax  imposed  by  section  4881  ahall 
be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
ici  Tax  Not  to  Apply  to  CntTAlN 
Wastes  The  lax  Imposed  by  section  4681 
shall  not  apply  to  aiiv  hazardous  waste  which 
will  not  remain  at  the  qu:iIHled  hazardous 
waste  disp  kmI  fat  lUty  after  the  facility  Is 
closed 

idi  Appi  K  ABU  iTY  or  Section —The  tax 
Imposed  bv  s«stl(>n  4681  shall  apply  to  the 
receipt  ot  hazardous  waste  after  Jieptember 
30.  1983  except  that  If  as  of  September  30  of 
any  subseq^ient  r^alenda^  year  the  unobll- 
trated  balance  .if  the  Post-closure  Liability 
Trust  Fund  exceeds  »2(>o  000  000.  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  .su.  h  section  during  the 
following  calendar  year   ' 

'bi  rovr.RMiNi.  Amendment  The  table 
of  subchap'ers  for  '-hapter  38  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne 
new  Item 

"Subchapter  C— Tax  on  Hazardo\is  Wastes  " 
Sec  232   PosT-CLosfRr  LiAiiit  rrr  Trust  Fund 

(ai  Creation  or  Trust  Fi-nd  TTiere  Is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Post-closure  Liability  Trust  Ptind'.  con- 
sisting (if  svirh  aniount.s  as  may  be  appro- 
priated rredned  c.r  transferred  to  such 
Trust  Fund 

lb)  ExPENDrruRr.s  From  Post -Closure  Li- 
ability T^ust  Fund  — Amo\mts  In  the  Post- 
Closure  LlablU'v  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  des<-r!hed  in  sec- 
tlona  I07ik)  and  IIKJ)  of  this  Act  (as 
In  efTect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act) 


(C)  Administrative  Provisions  The  pro- 
visions of  aection  232  and  233  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  trust  fund 
established  under  this  section,  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  repayable  advances  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
«2O0.00O.000. 

Subtitle  D — Study 
Sec.  241.  Study. 

lai  General  Rule  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  i  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency)  shall  conduct  a  study  on — 

11)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 

(A)  a  schedule  of  taxes  for  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  - 

II)  which  Is  based  on  the  disposal  or  gen- 
eration of  hazardous  waste  and 

III)  which  would  reflect  the  degree  of  haz- 
ard and  risk  of  harm  to  the  public  health 
and  the  envlronnient  posed  by  the  various 
hazardous  wastes. 

iB)  a  schedule  of  taxes  for  the  Poat-Clo- 
sure  Trust  Fund  — 

(111)  which  are  designed  to  promote  the 
recycling.  Incineration,  and  neutralization  of 
hazardous  waste 

(C)  taxes  imposed  on  substances  not  taxed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  such 
as  bloma.s.s  and  wa.sle^  designed  as  haz- 
ardous pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  after  the  elTectlve  date 
ot  this  Act. 

(2)  an  exemption  from  or  an  Increase  In 
the  substances  or  the  amount  of  taxes  im- 
posed by  section  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  copper  lead,  and  zinc  oxide, 
and  for  feedstocks  when  used  In  the  manu- 
facture and  production  of  fertilizers  based 
upon  the  expenditure  experience  of  the 
Response  Trust   Fund. 

(3)  the  Impact  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
sections  4611.  4661  a:.d  4681  of  the  nternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the  Nation"* 
balance  of  trade  with  other  countries  |ln 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  State.s  Trade  Representative), 
and 

(4)  the  necessity  for.  and  methods  of 
nnancing  (including  the  adequacy  of  the 
amount  raised  In  light  of  future  require- 
ments), the  Post-Closure  Liability  Trust 
Fund 

I  bl  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  conduct  studies 
on  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  on  amendments  to  assure 
that  risk  to  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  from  closed  hazardous 
waste  facilities,  is  minimized  Recommenda- 
tions shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
appropriate  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  Hrist-ClOBure  Fund.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  owners  and  operators  of 
facilities,  for  their  care  in  perpetuity,  the 
appropriate  role  of  private  insurance  and 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
such. 

(c)    Report  — 

1 1 )  In  general  —Not  later  than  January  1. 
1985.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (Other  than  paragraph  (4)  there- 
of), together  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  deems  feasible 

(21  Post-closure  LiAaiLrrr  trust  fund  — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit 
to  the  Congrevs  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
(4).  together  with  such  recommendations 
as   he  deems   feasible    on   the  date — 

(A)  which  is  30  months  after  the  date  o^ 
the   enactment   of   this   Act.   and 

(B)  which  Is  42  months  after  such  date 
Sec    243    Tax  Treatment  or  Industrial  De- 

VELOEMENT       BONDS       ISSUES       TO 
FiNAN.-r    POLLUTTON    CofrrROL    OR 

WAsrr    Disposal   FAriLiriTs 
lal    In   Ocneral — Se-tlon   103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cod*  <->f  1954  (relating  to  In- 


terest on  certain  governmental  obligations) 
u  amended  by  rede.lgnatlng  sul>sectlon  ih) 
as  subsection  1  J) ,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section ig)  the  following  new  subsections 

(hi     Air    or    Water    Pom  it-ion    Control 
Facilities  — For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

'■(1)  In  general —The  term  air  or  water 
pollution  control  facility'  means  land  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion  under  section    167 — 

'iA)  which  is  acquired  constructed  recon- 
structed, or  erected  to  abate  or  contn.!  water 
or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removi  ig,  altering.  dLsposlng  .storing,  or 
prevent. ng  the  creation  or  emission  of  pol- 
lutants, contamlnarts    wastes,  or  heat. 

"iBi  which  Is  certified  by  the  Federal  cer- 
tifying authority  1  as  defined  In  section  169 
(di  I'Ji  I  or  the  State  certifying  au'h<jrlty  (as 
defined  in  section  I63(di  i3i  1  as  meeting  or 
lurthering  Federal  or  State  requirements  for 
abatement  or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  con'ammation    and 

"(C)  all  or  a  portion  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  acquisition  c  nstructlon  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  would  not  be  made 
except  for  the  pvirpo.se  of  abating  controlling, 
or  preventing  pollution 

•  i2i  Exempt  riNANciNC  to  az  cnavailaile 
roR   rxprNDiTURrs   roR  purposes  othes   than 

POI.IuriON    f  ONTROL  

"(A)  In  general — Sul-sectlon  ib)(4)iF) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  Issue  of  obligations  lotherwlse  qiiallfying 
under  subsection  (  b)  (4  )  (  Fi  1  If  the  portion  of 
the  prrx-eeds  of  such  Issue  which  Is  used  to 
provide  air  or  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties exceeds  1  bv  more  than  an  Insubstantial 
amovint  >  the  amount  by  which  — 

"(1)  the  cost  of  acquiring  constructing  re- 
constructing or  erecting  the  facility   exceeds 

"(II)  the  net  profit  which  may  rea.sonably 
be  expected  to  be  derived  through  the  re- 
covery of  wastes  or  otherwise  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  over  Its  actual  useful  life 

"(Bl  Net  proeit — For  p'.irpnses  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  net  profit'  means  the 
pres-nt  value  of  benefits  (using  a  Jlscount 
rate  of  12',  percent)  to  be  derived  from  that 
portion  of  such  cost  properly  attributable  to 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  or  ca- 
pacity, or  extending  the  useful  life,  or  re- 
ducing the  total  operating  cos's  of  the  plant 
or  other  property  (or  any  unit  thereof)  In 
connection  with  which  such  facility  Is  to  be 
operated   reduced  by  the  sum  of  - 

"(t)  the  total  cost  Incurred  to  acoulre 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect  the  property 
(reduced  by  Its  estimated  salvage  value). 
and 

"(111  the  present  value  (using  a  discount 
rste  of  12'  .  percent  of  I  all  expenses  reason- 
ably exnected  to  be  Incurred  In  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  nropertv  Including 
utllltv  and  labor  costs.  Federal  State,  and 
local  Income  taxes,  the  cost  of  Insurance,  and 
Interest  expcn.se 

"(I)  Solid  Waste  Disposal  FArn-rriEs  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'hazardous  waste  or  soMd  wa.ste  disposal 
fsclllHes"  Includes  land  and  property  of  a 
character  sublect  to  depreciation  under  sec- 
tion 167  which  Is  acquired  cc-nstrucfed  re- 
constructed or  erected  for  no  slgnlflcant 
purpo.se  other  than  to  comply  with  haza-d- 
ous  or  solid  was'e  manai-emer.t  reqtilrements 
Imposed  bv  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  "' 

(b)  Contorvinc.  Amendment — Subpara- 
graph (E)  of  section  103(b) '4)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  hv  Inserting  ".  hazardous 
waste."  after   'sewage" 

(C)  CtsRrrirsTioN  or  RETERrvrr  — For  pur- 
poses of  section  103(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19^4  anv  reference  to  the 
.«V>Ild  Waste  ni>sposaI  Art  means  the  SrWA 
Waste  Dlspos-il  ,*ct  as  amended  hv  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  RecnverT  Act  of 
1976  and  as  It  l.s  or  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  bv  other  Acts  No  Inference 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  sentence 
with   respect  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
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the  words  "as  amended  .  by  themselves  or  in 
combination  with  a  reference  to  another  Act 
whenever  reference  Is  made  In  a;iy  other 
provision  of  law  to  an  Act  by  Its  short  title 
(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  ibi  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  obligations  Issued  after  the  date 
of  enacin.ent  of  thlf  Act  and  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  that  dale 
Tm-E    III~MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Rl  PORTS    AND    STUDIES 

SEC  301  la)  The  President  bhai;  submit  to 
the  Congress,  within  four  years  after  ena.  ;- 
ment  of  this  Act  a  comprehensive  report  on 
experience  with  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act.  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(  1 )  the  extent  u.  which  the  Act  and  Ftind 
are  eflectlve  in  enabling  government  to  re- 
spond to  and  mitigate  the  cfle(  ts  uf  relea.ses 
of  hazardous  substances. 

1^1  a  summary  of  past  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund. 

<3i  a  projection  of  any  future  funding 
needs  remaining  after  the  expiration  of  au- 
thority to  collect  taxes  and  of  the  threat  to 
public  health  welfare  and  the  environment 
posed  by  the  projected  releases  which  create 
any  such  needs. 

,4)  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
in  recovering  Fund  disbursements  from 
liable  parties; 

1 5)  the  record  of  Slate  participation  in 
the  system  of  response,  !lat;lllty.  and  com- 
pensation e.stabllshed  by  this  Act; 

(6)  the  impact  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
title  II  of  this  Act  on  the  Nation  s  balance  of 
trade  with  other  countries. 

7)  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  schedule  of  taxes  which 
would  take  Into  account  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  the  likelihood  of  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  the  degree  of  hazard 
and  risk  of  harm  to  public  health,  welfare, 
and  the  environment  resulting  from  any 
such  release.  Incentives  to  proper  handling. 
recycling,  incineration,  and  neutralization 
of  hazardous  wastes  and  disincentives  to 
Improper  or  Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials  administrative  and  re- 
porting burdens  on  government  and  indtjs- 
try.  and  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  burden 
falls  on  the  substnnces  and  parties  which 
create  the  problems  addressed  by  this  Act 
In  preparing  the  report  the  President  shall 
cons-.ilt  with  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  arected  Industries  and  claim- 
ants and  such  other  Interested  parties  as  he 
may  find  useful  Based  upon  the  analyses 
and  consultation  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  shall  also  include  in  the 
report  any  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter effectviatlon  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
Including  but  not  limited  to  recommenda- 
tions concerning  authorization  levels,  taxes. 
State  participation,  liability  and  liability 
limits,  and  financial  responsibility 
provisions 

(b)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  ( 1  i  whether  adequate  private  in- 
surance protection  Is  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  vessels  and  facilities  subject  to  lia- 
bility under  section  107  of  this  Act.  and  i2i 
whether  the  market  for  such  Insurance  Is 
Bufnclently  competitive  to  as.svire  purchasers 
of  features  such  as  a  reasonable  range  of  de- 
ductibles, co-Insurance  provisions,  and  ex- 
clusions The  President  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  an 
Interim  report  on  his  study  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c )  ( 1  I  The  President,  acting  through  Fed- 
eral officials  designated  by  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  published  under  section  105  of 
this  Act,  shall  study  and,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  asseesment  of 


'Jamapet  for  injury  to  de.struction  of,  or  loss 
of  natural  resources  resulting  from  a  release 
of  oi!  or  a  hazardous  substance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  section  311if)i4i  and 
1 5)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act, 

1 2)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  (Ai 
standard  procedures  for  s.mplified  assets- 
ments  requiring  minimal  field  obervation, 
including  establishing  measures  of  damages 
based  on  units  u!  discharge  or  release  or  units 
of  affected  area  and  'Bi  alternative  proto- 
cols for  conducting  assessments  in  individual 
cases  to  determine  the  t\pe  and  extent  of 
short  and  long  term  injury,  destruction,  or 
loss  Such  regulations  shall  identify  the  best 
available  procedures  to  determine  such  dam- 
ages, including  both  direct  and  indirect  in- 
jury, destruction,  or  loss  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  factors  including  but  not 
limited  to  replacement  value  use  value  and 
ability  of  the  ecosystem  or  resource  to  re- 
cover. 

i3)  Such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed  and 
revised  as  appropriate  every  two  years 

idi  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  m  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nongovernmental  agencies, 
conduct  a  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  issues,  alternatives  and  pol- 
icy considerations  involved  in  the  selection 
of  locations  for  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage  and  disposal  facilities  This  study 
shall  Include: 

(  A  I  an  assessment  of  current  and  projected 
treatment  storage  and  disposal  capacity 
needs  and  shortfalls  for  hazardous  waste  by 
management  category  on  a  Siaie-by-State 
b.isls 

iB)  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  regional  approach  to  siting  and  design- 
ing hazardous  waste  management  facilities 
and  the  identification  of  hazardous  waste 
management  regions.  Interstate  or  Intrastate, 
(T  both,  with  similar  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement needs: 

(C)  solicitation  and  analysis  of  proposals 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management  facilities  by  non- 
governmental entitles,  except  that  no  pro- 
posal solicited  under  terms  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  analyzed  If  It  involves  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  or  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  ot  law; 

iD)  recommendations  on  the  appropriate 
balance  between  public  and  private  sector 
involvement  In  the  siting,  design,  and  oper- 
ation of  new  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities. 

(E)  documentation  of  the  major  reasons 
for  public  opposition  to  new  hazardous  w-aste 
management  facilities,  and 

(F)  an  evaluation  of  the  various  options 
for  overcoming  obstacles  to  siting  new  fa- 
cilities. Including  needed  legislation  for  Im- 
plementing the  most  suitable  option  or  op- 
tions 

(e)  ( 1  )  In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies ifi  providing  legal  redress  for  harm  to 
man  and  the  environment  caused  bv  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  Into  the  envi- 
ronment, there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  study  within  12  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

( 2  I  This  study  shall  be  conducted  w  1th  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
the  American  Law  Institute,  the  Association 
of  American  Trial  Lawy-^rs  and  the  National 
A.ssoclatlon  of  State  Attorneys  General  with 
the  President  of  each  entity  selecting  three 
members  from  each  organization  to  conduct 
the  study  The  Study  Chairman  and  one 
Reporter  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
twelve  members  of  the  study  group 

1 3)  As  part  of  their  review  of  the  adequacy 


of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies, the  study  group  shall  evaluate  the 
following . 

I  A)  the  nature  adequacy  and  availability 
of  existing  remedies  under  present  law  In 
compensating  for  harm  to  man  from  the 
re, ease  o:  hazardous  substances 

I  B  I  the  nature  of  barriers  to  recovery  (par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  burdens  of  going 
forward  and  of  proof  and  relevancy)  and  the 
role  such  barriers  play  in  the  legal  system, 

iC)  the  scope  of  the  evidentiary  burdens 
placed  on  the  plaintifT  m  proving  harm  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  scientific  uncertainty 
oer  causation  with  respect  to 

(11  carcinogens  mutagens,  and  teratogens, 
and  111!  the  human  l-.ealth  eflecis  of  exposure 
to  low  doses  of  hazardous  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time 

(Di  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  existing 
remed.es  under  present  law  in  providing 
compensation  for  damages  to  natural  re- 
sources from  the  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, 

I  El  the  scope  of  liability  under  existing 
law  and  the  consequences  particularly  with 
respect  to  obtaining  insurance,  of  any 
changes  In  such  liability: 

(F(  barriers  to  recovery  posed  by  existing 
statutes  of  limitations 

(4 1  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  recommendations 
Such  recommendations  shall  explicitly  ad- 
dress, 

(A)  the  need  for  revisions  In  existing 
statutory  or  common  law:  and 

(Bl  whether  such  revisions  should  take  the 
form  of  Federal  statutes  or  the  development 
of  a  model  code  which  is  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Slates 

(6)  The  Fund  shall  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  study  No  expenses 
shall  be  available  to  pay  compensation,  ex- 
cept expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  the 
one  Reporter,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total 
expenses  of  the  study  exceed  »300.000 

(Ti  The  President,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  Secretary  of  Traiioportatlon. 
the  Adminls'-ator  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  HeaKh  Administration,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  (Dccupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and,  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  modify  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  Involved 
in  response  actions. 

ErrECTIVE    DATES.    SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec  302  (a)  Unless  otherwise  provided, 
all  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  eflectlve 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Any  regulation  Issued  puisuant  to  any 
provisions  of  section  311  of  the  riean  Water 
Act  which  Is  repealed  or  sup)erseded  by  this 
Act  and  which  Is  in  effect  on  the  date  imme- 
diately preceding  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  regulation  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  shall  remain  :n  full  force  and  effect  un- 
less or  until  superseded  by  new-  regulations 
issued  thereunder 

ic)  Any  regulation " 

'  1  I  respecting  financial  responsibility 

1 2  I  issued  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  or  superseded  by  this  Act    and 

(3)  m  effect  on  the  date  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  unless  or  until  super- 
seded by  new  regulations  issued  thereunder 

id)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  liabili- 
ties of  any  person  under  other  Federal  or 
Slate  law  Including  common  law  with  re- 
spect to  releases  of  hazardous  substances  or 
other  pollutant  or  conlamlnanls  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall   not  be  considered. 
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luierpreted  or  roastrued  In  any  way  as 
renectiiij;  a  determination  In  part  or  whole 
of  po:ii-v  rt.'^;ardln»;  'he  InappllrablUtv  of 
■unci  liability  or  atrlct  HabllHy  dijotrlnes. 
to  activities  relating  to  hazardous  «ub- 
siaiu-es  pollutants  or  conlamlnanta  or  other 
■iuih    activities 

iiiPtaATKiN.  si'Nsrr  p«ovision 
Src    303    I'nless  reauthorized  bv   the  Con- 
s-ress     the    authority    to    collect    taxes    on- 
ferred   by   this   Act  shall    terminate  on  Sep- 
tember 30    1985 

CONroawiNG     AMENDMENTS 

Sic  304  lai  Subjection  (bl  of  section  504 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
IS  hereby  repealed 

(bl  One  half  of  anv  s\ims  approprlat«d 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sub- 
ser-tlon  .ki  of  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  f'ollutlon  Control  Act  and  all  sums 
itppropnated  under  section  504(bl  of  the 
Federal  Wa'er  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
t>e  tmriH.'erred  to  the  Fund  established  under 
title  II  of  thU  Act 

(c)  In  any  case  m  which  any  provision 
of  section  31 1  ot  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Is  determined  to  be  In  conflict 
with  any  pnivlslons  of  this  Act.  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  apply 

LEGISLATIVE    VETO 

Sec  30S  (at  Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provision  of  law  jlmiiltaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  reprcmulKatlon  of  anv  rule  or 
regulation  under  authorltv  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  the  head  of  the  department  apency.  or 
Instrumentalltv  prunMilk-at  ln<t  s\ich  rule  or 
reRula'lon  shall  transmit  a  i-opv  thereof  to 
the  Secre'-arv  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cleric  of 
'he  House  cf  Representatives  Exceot  as  pro- 
\lded  !n  .sub»ecti,.ii  .»)i  of  this  yectlon  the 
rule  or  regulation  shall  not  bee  me  elTectlve 
If— 

(1)  within  ninetv  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous sessl.jn  of  Con^-ress  after  the  date 
of  prom\ilgatliin  b.ith  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolvlni;  clatise  of  which  Is  as 
follows  That  Congress  disapproves  the 
rule     or     regulation     promuU-ated     by     the 

dealing   with    the   matter   of      

which  rule  or  regulation  was  transmitted 
to    Congress    on  .        ■     the    blank    spaces 

therein    being  appropriately  filled;    or 

i2)  within  sixty  calendar  davs  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  one  House  nf  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolu'lon  to  the  other  House,  and 
such  resolution  Is  not  disapproved  bv  such 
o'her  Hiiise  within  thirty  calendar  davs  of 
ciuuinuous  session  of  Congress  after  such 
'.ransmltta! 

(b)  If.  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuoviH  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule  or  regulation 
no  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  rule  or  regulation  and 
neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  rule  or  regulation  may  go  into 
effect  Immediately  If  within  such  sixty 
calendar  davs  such  a  committee  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution  or  cither 
House  has  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the 
rule  or  regulation  n\ay  go  Into  effect  not 
sooner  than  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
unuois  session  of  Congre.ss  after  such  rule 
Is  prescribed  unless  disapproved  as  provided 
In  subsection   laj    of  this  section 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  ia>  and 
(b)  of  this  section — 

il)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

3 1  the  dav-s  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  be^aw.se  of  an  adjournment 
of   more   than   thre«  days   to  a  day   certain 


ar»  excluded  In  the  computation  of  thirty. 
sixty  and  ninety  cslendar  clavs  d?  contin- 
uous session  i>f  Cnngrefts 

Idi  Congressional  Inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  resiilu'lon  of  disapproval  shall  not 
be  deeme.l  a;i  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule  or  regulation 

TRANSPOaTATtON 

Sxc  3oe  (ai  Each  hazardous  substance 
which  15  listed  or  designated  as  provided  In 
section  101(14)  of  this  Act  shall,  wlihln 
ninety  days  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  at  the  lime  of  such  listing  or 
designation,  whichever  Is  later  be  listed  M 
a  hazardous  material  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials   Transportation   Act 

(bl  A  common  or  contract  carrier  shall 
be  liable  under  other  law  in  lieu  of  section 
107  of  this  Act  for  damages  or  remedul 
action  resulting  from  the  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  during  the  course  of 
transportation  which  commenced  prior  to 
the  effective  dale  of  the  listing  of  such 
.substance  as  a  hazardous  material  under 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act.  or  for  substances  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  lal  of  this  section,  prior  to  the 
elective  date  of  such  listing  Proiided 
however.  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  where  svich  a  carrier  can  demonstrate 
that  he  did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of 
the  Identity  or  nature  of  the  substance 
released 

ASSISTANT    ADMINISTSATOR    ri  iS    SOLID    WASTE 

Sec  307  la)  Section  2001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  Deputy  Assistant  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thereof      an    Assistant" 

(b)  The  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  appointed 
to  head  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  five  A.sslstant  Administrators 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
provided  for  In  section  lidl  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  3  of  1970  and  the  addi- 
tional Assistant  Administrator  provided  by 
the  Toxic  Svibstances  Control  Act.  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

icl  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of   the   enactment   of  this  Act 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  308  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  In- 
valid the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  ajid  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 


TRIHLTF  TO  SENATOR   RIBICOFF 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unaniniou.s  ronseiU  that  a  letter  I 
wrote  on  June  2,  1980,  to  Senator  Ribi- 
(OFF  relative  to  his  departure  from  thi.s 
body  be  printed  in  the  RtroRD  at  the 
proper  place  I  understand  that  the 
Record  is  open  for  testimonials  to  Sena- 
tor   RiBirOFF 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Hon    Abraham  RiBicorr, 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Abe  Almost  before  we  know  It  this 
Congress  Is  going  to  be  history  and  you  are 
going  to  be  retired  of  your  own  will  and  liv- 
ing happily  and  comfortably  In  Connecticut 


I  dldnt  want  the  time  to  slip  bv  without 
vour  knowing  what  a  real  privilege  and 
honor  It  has  been  for  me  to  serve  with  you 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  I  con- 
sider you  to  be  one  of  the  most  honorable 
men  I  have  ever  known  in  this  body  a  highly 
intelligent  person  nut  more  than  all  of  the 
good  thliiK's  said  about  you  yoti  are  a  very 
warm,  kind  gentleman  and  I  value  your 
friendship  more  than  It  Is  possible  for  me 
to  tell   you 

My  prayers  are  yours  for  a  long  life  of 
happiness 

With  best  personal  wishes 

BaRRT    OOLDV^ATIJI 


ROBERT  JOHNSTON      A   GOOD 
FRIEND  AND  A  GREAT  I  KADER 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  on  Satur- 
day October  25  fhr  men  and  women  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  In  Illi- 
nois and  low  a- -and  I  personally—last 
a  great  friend  when  Robert  Johnston 
died  suddenly  u.  I>s  Plaines.  Ill 

The  son  of  aii  Iowa  coal  miner.  Bob 
had  been  t'lrertor  ol  the  UAWs  region 
4  for  24  years  and  retired  this  past  sum- 
mer He  had  also  served  at  one  time  as 
Director  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  administration  of  former 
Gov  Otto  Kerner  His  commitment  to 
the  well-bfing  of  even  UAW  member, 
and  to  working  people  everywhere  was 
total,  stoadf.i-t  and  deeply  rooted  in  his 
strong  personal  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  importance  of  working 
people   in   a   democratic   society 

Almost  as  strong  and  deep  as  his  love 
for  working  people  was  Bob's  love  for 
politics  As  a  Republican  and  a  former 
businessman  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
somewhat  surpri.sed.  but  nonetheless 
pleased  by  and  grateful  for  hi.s  support 
for  me  in  the  early  years  of  my  Senate 
career  Over  the  year.^  we  became  great 
friends  and  he  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  f^rst  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  Illinois  labor  leaders 
that  I  formed  to  help  me  keep  in  touch 
wMth  their  concerns 

There  was  no  problem,  no  i.ssue  that  I 
could  discu.ss  with  Bob  without  being  im- 
pre.s.sed  by  his  intuition,  wisdom  and 
commonserse  Hi;  advice  and  counsel 
were  practical,  honest  and  direct 

I  shall  ml.ss  him  very  much 

Loraine  and  I  offer  our  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Carole,  and  to  his  children: 
Bart.  Michael  Kellv  Chris  and  Mary- 
beth 


N0VEMBP:R  17   22— 

HAS   A   PRICE 


EVERYTHING 
WEEK 


Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  every  law- 
enforcement  official  I  have  ever  met  feels 
that  the  support  of  each  .segment  of  the 
community  is  essential  to  the  efTort  to 
fight  crime    I  could  not  agree  more 

I  am.  therefore  particularly  delighted 
at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  laudable  and  continu- 
ing effort  of  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants 
A.ssociation  to  reduce  shoplifting  and 
other  marketplace  crimes  through  Its 
annual.  'Everything  Has  a  Pnce"  cam- 
palen  Jo'ning  the  retailers  in  this  edu- 
cational effort  Is  the  Illinois  Coalition  to 
prevent  ShopI  fting  v  hich  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
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Women's  Clubs,  Dislributave  Education 
Clubs  of  Illinois,  and  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement.  The 
highlight  of  this  campaign  is  the  desig- 
nation in  Illinois  of  November  17-22  as 
Everything  Has  a  Price'  week. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  campaign  is 
to  remind  the  public  that  stealing  from 
stores  is  a  crime  we  all  end  up  paying  for 
ThLs  is  especially  worth  noting  as  we 
enter  the  busy  pre-Chnstmas  season. 
The  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  retail  theft  costs  the 
average  family  $200  or  more  each  year  in 
higher  prices,  increased  costs  of  insur- 
ance and  law  enforcement  and  adversely 
affects  job  opportunities  and  government 
services 

I  believe  that  the  Illinois  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  through  this  out- 
standing program,  is  performing  an  in- 
valuable service  in  educating  the  public 
on  the  effects  of  retail  crime  and  how 
we  may  all  join  together  to  combat  it 
I  am  very  proud  and  appreciative  of 
IRMA's  leadership  in  this  Important 
effort  and  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  greater  detail  some  infor- 
mation atKiut  the  "Everything  Has  a 
Price  "  campaign 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  by 
IRMA  on  its  special  effort,  and  the  con- 
tents of  a  small  brochure  entitled,  "Im- 
pact of  Retail  Theft,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EvxRYTHiNO    Has    a    Price    Week 
November  17-22 

November  17  22  ha.s  been  designated 
Everything  Has  a  Price  Week  '  by  Directors 
of  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association 
announced  Hugh  E  Muncv  IRMA  President 
Throughout  the  WEEK  public  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  stealing  from  stores 
Is  a  major  crime  victimizing  more  than  the 
store  Cooperating  with  IRMA  as  sponsors 
of  the  "Everything  Has  a  Price"  program  are 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Illinois  and 
Illinois  Department  of  Law  Fnforcement 
members  of  the  Illinois  Coalition  to  Prevent 
Shoplifting 

In  spite  of  statistics  the  public  tends  to 
treat  retail  theft  as  something  other  than  a 
crime  said  Muncy  "We  are  dealing  with 
respectable'  people  and  Juveniles  who  steal 
not  from  need  but  for  fun  or  a  thrill  The 
shoplifters  rationale  seems  to  be — the  store 
won't  miss  it — or— It  won't  hurt  anyone  "  He 
pointed  out  that  theft  from  stores  victimizes 
consumers  taxpayers  state  and  municipal 
governments  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  courts  Even  thieves  when  caught  and 
convicted    b?come  victims 

Nationally  losses  due  to  retail  theft 
amount  to  $9  billion  annually  Illinois  losses 
are  In  the  nelght>orhood  of  1700  million 
Ovw  four  million  people  are  caught  stealing 
tNM  Stores  everv  year  They  represent  all 
•ges  al!  social  economic  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds For  many  shoplifting  Is  socially  ac- 
ceptable behavior 

A  major  concern  of  retailers  Is  the  large 
number  of  young  people  Involved  In  stealing 
from  stores  Over  half  of  those  apprehended 
are  Juveniles  Through  "Everything  Has  a 
Price  Week'  acMvltles  scheduled  with  re- 
tailers, educators,  youth  groups  parents 
news  media  and  government  officials  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  inform  young  people 
that  stealing  from  stores  Is  a  crime  Cam- 
paign   activities    win    also    point    out    retail 


theft  costs  the  average  family  »200  or  more 
a  year  In  higher  prices,  increased  cost  of  in- 
surance and  law  enforcement  and  adversely 
affects  Job  opportunities  and  government 
services 

Retailers  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  Theft 
prevention  and  prosecution  However  they 
cannot  .'flectlvely  reduce  crime  without  the 
cooperation  of  concerned  citizens  Muncv 
advised  Referring  to  "Everything  Has  a  Price 
Week  "  as  an  opportunity  to  take  positive 
action  against  a  crime  that  victimizes  every- 
one, the  Retail  Merchants  chief  offered  these 
simple  steps  for  shoplifting  prevention  :  Keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  someone  you  suspect  is 
about  to  steal  report  thefts  to  store  person- 
nel indicate  to  shoppers  who  nibble  damage 
packaging  or  products  or  alter  prices  that  you 
don  t  approve 

Everything  Has  a  Price  Week  '  informa- 
tion and  assistance  may  be  secured  from  the 
Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association  offices 
m  Chicago  or  Springfield. 

Impact  of  RrrAn.  Theft 

Vl'HAT  IS  retail  THEFTt 

Retail  theft  is  concealing,  abandoning,  or 
knowingly  depriving  a  merchant  of  use  or 
payment  of  full  value  of  merchandise 

Altering  price  tags,  switching  containers, 
removing;  shopping  carts  from  the  premises 
are  crimes  under  the  Retail   Theft  Act 

Employees  who  take  home  more  than  their 
pay  check  or  who  give  friends  cutrate  prices 
are  performing  acts  of   retail   theft 

DamaTing  packaglnt  or  products,  nibbling 
fruit  or  candy  "on  the  house"  are  some  other 
ways  merchants  are  deprived  of  payment  for 
full  \aiue  of  merchandise 

The  Illinois  Retail  Theft  Act  allows  the 
merchant  to  detain  a  suspect  anywhere  on  or 
off  the  premises  of  the  store  to  determine 
Identity,  verify  Identification  and  to  notify 
a  peace  offi:er 

Retailers  may  sue  parents  of  minors  in- 
volved m  store  thefts  for  damages  up  to  $500 
Suits  may  be  initiated  prior  to  conviction 

First  offei.se  involving  properly  with  full 
retail  value  of  less  than  $150  can  bring  fines 
up  to  $1,000  and  or  Imprisonment  up  to  one 
year  Second  ofTense — fines  up  to  $10,000 
and  or  one   to   3   years   ;n   prison 

Someone  steals  a  25-cent  candy  bar  an 
$8  00  tape  cassette  or  a  $30.00  pair  of  Jeans 

Just  a  little  thing''  The  store  can  afford  ii' 
It  can't  hurt  anyone'' 

In  1979  merchants  across  the  ccvintry  esti- 
mated losses  due  to  retail  theft  at  nearly  $9 
billion  Over  four  million  people  were  ap- 
prehended for  stealing  from  stores  So  you 
see.  It's  not  one  candy  bar  or  one  pair  of 
Jeans  or  even  one  thief  The  largest  single 
nionetary  crime  in  the  nation  retail  theft 
IS  rated  by  the  FBI  as  one  of  our  fastest 
growing  crimes  In  the  period  1974-78.  steal- 
ing from  stores  increased  19  percent,  in- 
creases for  both  property  and  violent  crimes 
were  Just  under  9  percent 

Retail  theft  In  Illinois:  $703  million  an- 
nually, or  $1,500  a  minute  300  business  days 
a  year 

Expert*  say  stealing  from  stores  and  re- 
lated crimes  continue  to  grow  because  the 
'ocial  and  psychological  climate  is  rlgiit  We 
have  a  permls-sive  society  following  a  doc- 
trine of  "let's  get  something  for  nothing  " 

Stealing  from  stores  has  become  a  game  for 
rich  and  poor  alike  A  thrill  a  dare  frustra- 
tion (Seldom  need  i  are  reasons  given  by 
people  for  stealing  More  often  than  not  the 
thief  has  enough  money  i  or  credit  cards  i  to 
pay  for  the  stolen  items 

Law  abidlnt  citizens  contribute  to  the 
climate  that  tolerates  crime  when  they  look 
the  other  way  or  say  "I  don't  want  to  get 
involved  " 

Re'ail  prices  are  often  affected  by  uncon- 
trollable external  factors  .  inflation, 
product  and  energy  shortages  and 
stealing  from  stores. 


An  average  two  percent  of  sales  volume 
per  store  is  lost  due  to  theft  In  some  stores 
lois  equals  or  exceeds  profit 

'.Whether  or  not  the  merchant  sells  his 
slock  he  must  pay  suppliers  the  rent,  utll- 
.iies,  taxes  and  all  the  store  employees  To 
make  up  his  loss  for  every  dollar  stolen  the 
retailer  must  sell  an  additional  $100  worth 
of  merchandise  RareU  is  this  possible  The 
store  can  t  afford  the  loss  So  the  retailer  is 
forced  to  raise  prices  Industry  experts  esti- 
mate that  an  average  family  pays  $300  to 
$5L'0  a  year — the  price  of  a  color  television — 
to  co\er  theft  losses  When  somebody  steals 
everybody  pays 

Higher  prices  restrictions  on  freedom 

to  see    touch  and  try  merchandise  fear 

of  crime  unemployment  commu- 

nity decay  reduced  public  services 

ruined  lives 

These  are  Just  a  fe'A  of  the  ways  retail 
I  Left  reaches  to  hurt  everyone 

Many  shoppers  feel  that  theft  is  a  store 
problem,  or  a  police  problem  It  is  a  store  and 
a  police  problem  retail  theft  is  every- 

body s  problem' 

Stores,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
courts  spend  millions  of  dollars  or.  theft  pre- 
vention devices  and  programs  but  u  will 
take  the  e.'!ort  of  every  concerned  citizen  to 
bring  the  problem  under  control. 

There  are  positive  steps  everj-one  can  take 
to  reduce  crime : 

1  Don't  turn  away  if  you  suspect  someoi.e 
IS  about  to  steal  Thieves  don  t  like  to  operate 
under  a  watchful  eye 

2  Indicate  disapproval  of  the  shopper  who 
nibbles  damages  products  and  packaging  or 
alters  prices 

3  Report  thieves  to  store  personnel 

4  Become  familiar  with  the  law 

5  Talk  to  young  people,  to  friends  ana 
neighbors  about  the  consequences  of  steal- 
ing from  stores 

6  Work  witli  schools  parent  and  civic  or- 
gafilzations  to  build  awareness  to  the  impact 
of  retail  theft  on  our  dally  lives 

7  Support  retailers  and  other  community 
leaders  In  annual  local  everything  has  a 
price — stealing  from  stores  can  cost  yo'^ 
plenty  observance 

it's  a  fact 

Steilmg  from  stores  is  the  first  step  to  a 
career  in  crime 

The  majority  of  Individuals  apprehended 
for  stealing  from  store?  are  Juveniles  FBI 
estimates  one  out  of  3  persons  age  13- 19 
steals  merchandise  some  time 

Girls  outnumber  bovs  20  to  1  in  retail 
theft 

Of  some  30  000  high  school  students  sur- 
\eyed.  70  percent  admitted  to  stealing  from 
stores  the  majority  did  not  consider  this  a 
serious  crime 

Most  young  people  steal  from  stores  for 
fun   a  thrill     .  .  on  a  dare 

According  to  the  17  S  Crime  Index  of  1978 
42  percent  of  all  larceny-thefts  Involved 
young  people  under  18:  59  percent  under  21 
Almost  half  the  Juveniles  arrested  are  not 
formally  charged  In  addition,  the  FBI  indi- 
cates many  thefts  particularly  if  property 
value  is  small,  never  come  to  police  attention 

Persons  under  15  make  up  8  percent  of  all 
police  arrests:  under  18  years — 25  percent: 
under  21—41  percent:  under  25 — 57  percent 
In  suburban  areas  the  figure  Is  higher  for 
15  year  olds — 10  percent 

Nationally  nearly  $9  billion  In  merchandise 
was  stolen  from  stores  last  year  This  Is  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $24  million  dally 

About  45  percent  of  retail  theft  occurs 
during  the  Christmas  shopping  season  No- 
vember-December) The  next  most  active 
period  Is  mid-August  to  mid-September  the 
back  to  school  season  then  pre-Easter  and 
school  summer  vacation. 

Items  most  commonly  stolen:  wearing  ap- 
parel    Jewelry     perfume     beauty   aids    tools 
appliances,     tape    recordings,    records,    gift 
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il«ms   Meat  and  olg&rcttes  are  top  food  store 
itema 

FBI  reports  average  value  nf  stolen  mer- 
cliandlse  per  shoplifting  apprehension  Is  now 
M9  00  Just  a  few  years  a^ju  the  averaijr  es- 
pecially In  cases  involving  youngsters  wai 
»a  00 

Ninety-nine  percen'  of  persons  appre- 
hended for  stealing  from  stores  have  enough 
money  or  credit  rards  with  them  to  pay  for 
the  merchandise  stolen 

In  one  year  a  major  national  retail  f5rra 
apprehended  29  6V0  customers  and  3  165  em- 
ployees for  stealing  from  Its  stores 

Employees  often  Indicate  they  steal  because 
they  have  been  overlooked  for  a  raise  or  pro- 
motion and  feel  the  company  "owes  It  to 
!hem 

Because  s<me  people  steal  stores  are  forced 
lo  piarw  restrlcums  on  ynur  freedom  to  see. 
touch  and  try  merchandise 

Stealing  from  stores  can  earn  a  criminal 
record,  rum  a  life  Conviction  limits  entry 
Into  Jobs  requiring  a  good  character  refer- 
ence doctor  lawyer  teacher  Insurance  or 
real  estate  agent,  fireman  dock  hand,  clvU 
service,  and  more  Credit  may  be  dlfBcult  to 
secure 

A  passport  may  be  denied  a  person  with  a 
criminal  record 

A  person  can  be  arrested  at  any  age 
A  Juvenile  record  may  be  reported     delln- 
tiuent.  ■  a  categury  that  can  Include  serious 
crime 

A  New  York  study  claims  one  out  of  every 
15  customers  enters  a  store  with  Intent  to 
steal 

Stealing  from  stores  is  as  prevalent  In 
affluent  areas  as  In  poor  All  social,  economic, 
religious,  ethnic  and  color  groups  are  repre- 
sented by  those  who  steal  from  stores 

Some  experts  feel  Juveniles  become  In- 
volved In  crime  as  a  result  of  watching  par- 
ent.s  cheat  on  Income  tax  and  steal  pencils 
from  the  office 

Smaller  stores  sufTer  08  percent  of  all  shop- 
lifting and  other  crimes  against  btislnoss 
These  stores  represent  30  percent  of  the  na- 
tion s  business  receipts 

Out  of  every  $50  000  In  sales,  a  retailer 
loses  11.000  worth  of  Inventory  to  thieves 

Retail  theft  denies  sales  tax  revenues  to 
state  and  local  governments;  corporate  taxes 
are  diminished  Taxpayers  face  cutbacks  In 
public  services  such  as  street  maintenance 
health  and  welfare  assistance  police  and  fire 
protection,  recreation  facilities  sanitation 
services,  and  or  Increased  taxes  In  other 
areas 

Stealing  from  stores  has  forced  many  small 
merchants  into  bankruptcy  This  represents 
a  loss  of  money  flowing  to  banks,  to  workers 
to  suppliers  transportation  companies. 
wholesalers  warehouses,  utility  companies 
and  government 

Permissive  stealing  from  stores  opens  a 
community  to  other  forms  of  crime. 

High  crime  rates  Increase  the  cost  of  prop- 
ertv  and  life  insurance 

High  crime  rates  create  fear.  Increase  need 
for  locks  alarms  and  other  home  security 
devices. 

Every  time  an  Item  of  merchandise  Is  sold 
It  provides  a  living  for  112  people  ( ba.sed  on 
a  family  of  four  per  worker  i  If  merchandise 
can  not  be  sold  profitably,  the  need  for  pro- 
duction ceases. 

Retailing  employs  14  6  percent  of  Illinois' 
labor  force  S<,me  732  000  retail  workers  earn 
»5  billion  annually  Retail  theft  threatens 
this  Job  market. 

Retail  theft  prevention  Is  costly  Mer- 
chants spend  over  »2  billion  annually  on 
the.t  prevention  devices  such  as  closed  cir- 
cuit TV.  two-way  mirrors,  cameras  aisle 
mirrors  sensltl;-ed  merchandise  ta^-s  guards 
locks  and  chains,  signs,  alarms 

I-hleves  pay  for  retail  theft,  too,  In  legal 
-ees.  fines,  court  costs 

They    pay   with    freedom    to   choose   their 


friends    hours    and  activities  the  proba- 

tion    or     parole     ofncer     helps     make     these 
choices 


ENERGY  SECUKITY 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  reali- 
zation i.s  dawiiuiK  among  energy  experts 
that  the  present  .slate  of  the  world  oil 
market — and  the  political  in.stability  ol 
the  Middle  E:ast  -make  the  1980s  a  very 
dangerous  decade  The  risk  of  severe. 
sustain>^d  interruptions  in  the  flow  of 
oil  IS  greater  than  e\er  before  Any  such 
disruption  could  lead  to  yet  another 
doubling  or  tripling  of  crude  oil  prices, 
to  as  much  as  $100  per  barrel,  which  may 
have  devastating  consequences  The  issue 
IS  no  longer  whether  this  will  happen, 
but  when  it  will  happen. 

The  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  sug- 
gests It  may  happen  soon — if  not  from 
this  conflict,  then  from  the  next  one.  or 
the  one  after  that  Sooner  or  later,  our 
luck  may  run  out. 

In  energy  policy  as  in  the  military,  the 
best  wav  to  keep  crisis  from  our  door  is 
to  look  ready — and  be  ready — to  respond 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  well  pre- 
pared for  a  major  supply  disruption  Our 
only  strategies  lor  coping  with  an  en- 
ergy emergenry  are  slow,  ineffective,  or 
not  yet  ready  The  Federal  Government  s 
energy  prcparedne.ss  effort  is  run  by  the 
equivalent  of  a  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary and  staffed  by  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Energy  Departments  total  work 
force. 

It  Is  time  to  change  all  this.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  new  President  and  new 
Congress  will  put  energy  security  issues 
at  the  top  of  the  Nations  energy  priori- 
ties And  there  is  a  lot  that  can  be  done 
First,  we  must  adopt  a  strategy  to  re- 
strain world  crude  oil  prices.  The  best 
way  is  to  fill  the  strategic  reserve  at  the 
fastest  rate  that  market  conditions  per- 
mit Until  the  reserve  is  much  larger 
than  it  is  now.  our  best  hope  for  keeping 
order  in  the  spot  market  is  to  jom  with 
other  oil -consuming  nations  in  a  coordi- 
nated oil  purchase  and  inventory  draw- 
down plan  America  should  be  prepared 
to  act  independently,  if  nece.ssary  DOE 
should  v.ork  with  industry  to  insure  that 
private  stocks  would  be  reduced  volun- 
tarily during  a  shortage  It  may  be 
necessary  tor  the  Government  to  set  an 
example  by  prepar.ng  to  release  strategic 
reserve  oil  early  m  an  emergency. 

Second,  we  need  realistic  measures  to 
cut  gasoline  demand  quickly.  The  em- 
phasis must  be  on  speed  of  implementa- 
tion, not  fine  tuning  Let  us  recognize 
that  gas  rationing  cannot  be  carried  out 
fast  enough  to  matter:  by  the  time  DOE 
distributed  coupons,  the  unabated  .short- 
age might  push  oil  prices  high  enough 
to  make  the  coupons  worthless.  Likewise, 
we  .should  acknovv ledge  that  (procedural 
snarls  may  keep  Federal  and  State 
emergency  conservation  programs  from 
quickly  coping  with  the  shortage  By 
contrast,  if  Congress  approved  a  standby 
tax— with  all  revenues  rebated  to  the 
public— the  President  could  put  this 
plan  into  effect  soon  after  a  shortage  hit. 
Third,  we  must  lay  plaius  to  work  our 
way  out  of  a  shortage  that  may  last  much 
longer  and  be  far  more  .severe  than  any 
in  the  1970s.  If  we  did  a  little  home- 


work we  could  surprise  ourselves — and 
OPKC— bv  the  speed  with  which 
we.itherizing  homes,  making  fuels  from 
biornass.  and  cracking"  more  gasoline 
and  home  heating  oil  from  each  barrel  of 
crude  could  be  done  through  industry 
and  Government  (-rKj(>eration  An  emer- 
gency might  even  lead  to  the  break- 
throughs many  technologies  need  What 
we  need  is  a  "can  do  attitude  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  a  Government  will- 
ing to  set  priorities  and  stick  with  them 

A  bipartisan  consensus  is  building  in 
.■^upport  of  these  approaches  A  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  succinctly 
stated  the  i.ssue.  and  called  upon  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  and  the  Congress  to 
act  I  am  confident  that  \<.e  will,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Times 
editorial  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

C«N    A    CONSEIHATIVE    CONSERVE    OiL'' 

Ronald  Reagan  brushed  aside  energy  issues 
during  the  campaign  Insisting  that  short- 
ages could  be  overcome  by  unleashing  private 
enterprise  But  not  even  his  most  fervent 
supporters  m  the  energy  business  share  that 
optimism  Virtually  all  private  forecasts  pre- 
dict declining  domestic  oil  production  and 
liquid  fuel  shortages  in  the  next  decade 

Thus  the  new  President  faces  a  choice  He 
can  press  now  for  tough  measures  to  reduce 
dependence  on  imported  oil  Or  he  can  take 
a  chance,  risking  the  country's  prosperity  on 
the  hope  that  the  shortages  can  somehow  be 
alleviated  when  they  come 

The  problem  has  two  dimensions: 
Short-term  shortages  Twice  In  seven  years, 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  has  created  havoc 
at  .^merlca■s  gas  pumps  Congress  finally  gave 
the  President  the  right  to  ration  gasoline 
But  the  rationing  plan  cannot  be  invoked 
except  m  extreme  emergencies,  and  no  one 
expects  It  to  work  well. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  collapse 
of  the  oil  Import  lifeline  shovild  be  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  Due  mostly  to  mis- 
management by  the  Carter  Administration, 
that  reserve  contains  only  about  100  million 
barrels  of  oil  hardly  enough  to  replace  a  few 
weeks'  imports.  The  new  Administration 
should  find  little  opposition  in  Congress  to 
a  crash  program  to  add  perhaps  a  million 
barrels  a  day 

No  conceivable  reserve,  however,  could 
make  up  for  all  the  oil  lost  In  an  emergency 
Some  ways  of  reducing  consumption  are  also 
needed  Mr  Reagan  has  a  healthy  aversion 
to  bureaucratic  rationing  schemes  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  conservatives  should  oppose 
an  emergency  tax  on  gasoline  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  gasoline  lines,  especially  if  the  reve- 
nues were  earmarked  for  the  reduction  of 
other  taxes 

Energy  to  sustain  long-term  growth.  Mr 
Reagan  places  the  highest  priority  on  putting 
the  nation  back  to  work  But  the  most  ambi- 
tious growth  strategy  can  he  ruined  bv  a  lack 
of  liquid  fuel 

Sensibly.  Mr  Reagan  sees  the  need  for  ac- 
celerating oil  exploration  on  public  lands 
And  he  favors  the  substitution  of  coal,  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  nuclear  power  for  scarce  oil 
A  domestic  production  effort  alone,  though, 
could  not  sustain  annual  economic  growth  of 
3  to  4  percent  through  the  1980's  The  nation 
must  either  conserve  more  at  home  or  beg  for 
more  oil  from  reluctant  sellers  abroad 

Some  forms  of  conservation  require  more 
government  higher  efficiency  requirements 
for  cars  car  pooling  and  mass  transportation 
plans,  and  mandatory  efficlencv  standards  for 
buildings,  appliances  and  Industrial  equip- 
ment  But  conservation  can  also  be  achieved 
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through  market  pressures  To  Induce  more 
efficient  use  of  oil.  Mr  Reagan  would  need 
only  to  reward  efficiency  with  tax  credil.s  and 
to  penalize  inefflclenry  with  higher  taxes 

What  he  cannot  afford  Is  to  deny  the  prob- 
lem or  to  keep  implying  that  Americans  have 
a  birthright  to  burn  oil  at  will  A  stable  and 
growing  economv  and  the  nations  wealth 
and  independei.re    hang  in  the  balance 


LIKE    FATHER     UKE    SON 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  already  acquainted 
with  m.\  friend  and  constituent.  W  Clem- 
ent Stone  of  Chicago,  but  relatively  fewer 
know  his  talented  and  hard-working  son. 
Clem 

Clem  IS  the  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Combined  International, 
the  parent  company  of  the  family  in- 
surance business  founded  by  his  father 
in  1919 

Because  of  my  friendship  WTth  the 
Stone  family  I  have  followed  the  careers 
of  both  father  and  son  with  great  inter- 
est As  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  great 
city  of  Chicago  is  becoming  more  and 
more  one  of  the  international  business 
and  finance  capitals  of  the  world.  I  am 
proud  of  the  achievemeiits  of  their  Ilh- 
nois-based  company 

Earlier  this  year.  Combined  Intenia- 
tional  completed  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  Government  by  which  the  com- 
pany will  begin  Insurance  operations  in 
Japan  This  is  very  good  news  indeed 
and  another  indication  of  the  economic 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  that  is  both  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  our  economic  well-being 

I  congratulate  Clem  on  the  negotiation 
of  this  agreement  and  on  the  compli- 
mentary article  winch  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  this  past  summer 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  July  23  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  pwint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  f o'.lows : 

Clem    Stone:    Like    Fathfr     a    PosmvE 

Success 

(By  Clark  W    Bele) 

While  fiamboyant  W  Clement  Stone  en- 
tertained the  Republican  troops  last  week 
In  Detroit,  his  son  Clem  wa.s  minding  the 
store  In  Chicago 

Clem  Stone,  52,  sold  his  first  Insurance  pol- 
icy at  the  age  of  14  Today  he  serves  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Com- 
bined International,  the  umbrella  holding 
company  for  the  Insurance  empire  his  father 
started  In  1919 

Clem  has  assumed  the  role  of  company  ar- 
chitect ai.d  marketing  mastermind,  as  Big 
Daddy  has  become  increasingly  active  In  po- 
litical and  philanthropic  causes  The  young- 
er Stone  s  accomplishments  Include:  ' 

Taking  charge  of  the  company's  fledgling 
United  Kingdom  marketing  efforts  In  1965 
shortly  after  he  gradu.ited  from  Harvard 
with  an  MBA  Upor.  his  arrival  the  UK  ol- 
nce  had  15  field  reps,  $26  000  In  premium  vol- 
ume and  a  debt  load  of  $2,S0,000  By  1971, 
Comblneds  profit  In  the  UK  was  $820,000  on 
premium  volume  of  $9  4  million  In  seven 
years,  the  annual  compounded  rate  of  growth 
exceeded  100  percent. 

Returning  to  Chicago  headquarters  In  1972 
&s  president  and  chief  operating  officer  A 
year  later  he  was  elected  CEO 

Moving  the  company's  marketing  and  man- 
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agcment  offices  In  1978  to  a  new  office  com- 
plex In  Northbrook  Operations  remain  In  the 
city  at  5050  N   Broadway 

Engineering  the  recent  agreement  that  al- 
lows Combined  Insurance  to  sell  in  Japan 
Initial  marketing  efforts  will  begin  In  two 
years  and  Involve  a  policy  that  combines 
term  life  and  dl,sablllty  income  The  com- 
pany's license,  approved  after  months  of  in- 
tense negotiations  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, will  permit  Combined  to  eventua!I\ 
engage  In  all  phases  of  life  Insurance 

Our  biggest  problem  In  Japan  is  building 
a  p:ofes.>-lonal  sales  staff."  Stone  said  In  a 
recent.  Interview  "Most  Insurance  companies 
use  a  part-time  .sales  force,  but  we  want  a 
full-ilm?  staff  However  Japanese  workers  are 
loyal  tihd  most  wouldn't  consider  a  Job 
change  It's  going  to  take  us  some  time  to 
build  an  experienced  staff" 

Despite  the  possible  roadblocks.  Stone  pre- 
dicts Japan  will  contribute  $100  million  a 
year  to  Comblneds  coffers  by  the  end  of  the 
decade 

Deciding  to  change  the  company's  name 
from  Combined  Insurance  Co  of  America  to 
Combined  International  Corp  The  holding 
company  began  trading  lis  shares  on  the  Neik 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  June  2  T)te  new 
name  also  signals  that  the  company  is  ac- 
tively pursuing  acqulsitlotis  "into  other  via- 
ble insurance  and  financial  service  markets  ' 
Stone  said  Appropriately,  the  company's 
ticker  symbol  is  PMA,  the  Initials  of  W  Clem- 
ent Stone's  legendary  Positive  Mental  Atti- 
tude self-motivaiion  program 

Clem  who  comes  across  as  more  pensive 
than  his  famous  father  is  a  believer  in  the 
PMA  creed  but  approaches  life  with  less 
of  J  rah-rah  spirit  If  W  Clement  Stone  is 
conFidered  an  aggressive  entrepreneur,  his 
son  IS  a  cirporate  quarterback  who  better 
undcr^tonds  the  importance  of  marketing 
manaiicmcnt  Like  his  father  Clem  loves  to 
suck  on  a  big  cigar  and  discuss  business 

In  1979,  the  company  reported  an  18  7  per- 
cent increase  m  profits  to  $90  7  million  on 
revenues  of  $662  5  million.  Total  premiums 
earned  were  $594  4  million  and  ordinary  life 
insurance  in  force  exceeds  $5  billion. 

This  year's  first-quarter  earnings  were  up 
5  percent  to  $20  4  million  while  revenue,; 
gained  11  1  percent  to  $173  9  million  Stone 
expects  Improved  quarterly  results  through- 
out the  sear  but  probably  not  good  enough 
to  mee*  his  goal  of  15  percent  improvement 
:n  annual  earnings  and  sales 

Nearly  half  of  Comblneds  sales  are  gen- 
erate'l  from  door-to-door  commercial  solic- 
itations The  company's  sales  force  works  a 
business  district  as  hard  as  Boy  Scouts  on  a 
raHe  drive 

"Wc  turn  cold  canva-ssing  into  gold  can- 
vassing "  Stone  said    Like  father,  like  son. 


JERSEYVILLE,  ILL 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  during  the 
recess,  I  traveled  extensively  in  my  home 
State  of  Illinois  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  a  great  many  of  my  con- 
stituents to  hear  their  concerns  and  lis- 
ten to  their  suggestions  about  how  we 
can  get  this  great  country  of  ours  mov- 
ing again  My  travels  took  me  to  virtually 
every  part  of  this  very  large  and  dynamic 
State  that  I  am  privileged  to  serve  m  the 
U.S  Senate,  I  had  numerous  occasions  to 
visit  with  local  officials  and  see  projects 
of  importance  to  their  communities. 

One  unique  community  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
IS  Jerseyville.  Ill  .  m  the  west-central 
portion  of  th?  State,  just  north  of  the  St, 
Louis  metropolitan  area,  Jerseyville  is  a 
community  surrounded  by  farmland,  but 
near  enough  to  St.  Louis  to  also  serve  as 


a  bedroom  commun'ty  to  the  St  Louis 
metro-east  industrial  complex  It  is  a 
community  that  has  beautifully  blended 
the  varied  interests  of  constituents  from 
the  farm  and  the  city,  while  preserving 
the  important  traditions  of  the  smaller 
Midwest  community 

Mayor  Joseph  S  Susnig,  and  cltv  com- 
mis,sioners  welcomed  me  to  Jerseyville  or. 
this  trip  by  .showing  me  many  "of  their 
fine  accomplishments  some  "of  which 
have  resulted  from  Federal  assistance 
However,  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
local  officials  and  citizens  of  Jerseyville 
IS  the  main  ingredient  of  the  success  they 
have  achieved  For  without  their  dedica- 
tion to  improving  the  qualitv  of  life  :n 
Jerseyville,  no  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance could  make  a  difference 

Jerseyville  has  made  a  full  range  of 
commitments  for  improving  its  com- 
munity, including  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  senior  citizens  as  well  as  economic 
development  In  1975  the  citv  received 
a  community  development  block  grant 
from  HUD  for  $300,000  for  housing  re- 
habilitation m  some  of  the  oldest  sec- 
tions of  the  city  A  HUD  comprehensive 
imall  cities  3-year  block  grant  fol- 
lowed, in  the  amount  of  $2  7  million,  for 
the  extension  of  street,  water,  and 
sewer  into  the  new  Jerseyville  Mall 
more  housing  rehabilitation,  construc- 
tion of  the  neighborhcod  facilities  cen- 
ter, and  two  ma.ior  arter.al  streets,  one 
on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city. 

The  city,  now  in  its  third  year  of  fund- 
ing, has  already  rehabilitated  well  over 
100  homes.  It  is  on  Us  way  to  finishing 
the  community  facil.ty  that  w;ll  serve  the 
ent.re  Jersey  County  area  The  facility 
w';ll  provide  a  nutr.tion  program  for 
senior  citizens,  a  new  vocational  rehabil- 
itation building,  and  a  recreation  facil- 
ity In  addition,  a  special  area  m  the 
building  will  be  dedicated  as  a  place  for 
senior  citizens  to  spend  their  days  enjov- 
ing  companionship  and  fellowship  The 
center  will  surely  be  an  asset  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Jerseyvilles  record  in  housing  is  a  real 
success  story  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  three  homes  that  have  been  re- 
habilitated and  heard  the  expressions  of 
appreciation  by  the  people  living  in  them 
The  rehabilitation  work  included  basic 
improvements  such  as  the  installation  of 
insulation,  exterior  siamg,  central  heat- 
ing furnaces,  hot  water  heaters,  and 
showers  These  improxemenis  represent 
the  very  basic  necessities  that  serve  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  these 
citizens  The  city  should  be  commended 
for  the  quality  of  its  work,  as  well  as  its 
control  of  administratne  cost  m  the  pro- 
gram. While  holding  administrative  costs 
to  less  than  5  percent,  the  city  has  pro- 
vided residents  with  more  hvable  and 
efficient  homes  In  some  cases,  utility 
costs  to  homeowners  have  actually  been 
reduced  by  saving  energy  through 
efficiency. 

The  rehabilitation  has  been  financed 
m  part,  by  block  grant  funds  the  section 
312  loan  program  or  a  combination  of 
both,  A  citizen  ad\'isory  panel  reviews 
each    application    and    determines    the 
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nnanclng  formula  that,  u  best  suited  for 
each  request  In  some  ra.ses  sweat 
equity  on  the  part  of  the  homeowner  i.s 
also  a  part  of  the  flnancmg  package 

I  later  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
Jerseyville  Industrial  Park  to  see  the  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  A  com- 
bination of  efforts  by  ERA.  PmHA  and  a 
strong  local  initiative  have  developed 
this  Industrial  complex  Roper  Plastics  of 
Los  Angeles  has  a  plant  m  the  perk 
employing  approximately  70  persons,  as 
do?s  the  Instrintjhausen  Railroad  Spe- 
cialists, Inc  .  locating  there  in  1978  This 
park  promises  to  ^tow  and  provide  even 
more  employment  to  the  Jersey  County 
area 

I  was  thrille<l  to  see  this  evidence  of 
the  cost -effective  use  of  Federal  iunds  by 
the  city  of  Jerseyville  It  Is  a  great  suc- 
cess storv  This  community  has  done  an 
outstandinK  job  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  its  citizens  throuKh  the  i  ru- 
dent  use  of  Fetleral  State,  and  local 
funding  The  spirit  represented  In  this 
1  ommunity  reinforces  my  belief  that  Il- 
linois has  forward-looking  citi/ens  and 
local  leaders  uho  continue  to  find  inno- 
vative ways  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
before  them,  through  dedicauon  and 
hard  work  Jerseyville  has  demonstrateti 
it  can  be  done 


ROBERT 
TO 


McNAMARAS     FAREWELI. 
THE    WORIJD    BANK 


Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  next  year 
Robert  C  McNamara  ends  u  remarkable 
13-year  period  of  service  as  President  of 
the  World  Bank  During  this  time  he  has 
exerted  strong  prngrfssivp  leadership 
which  has  resulted  in  h.i.storir  chanKes 
for  the  Bank 

Even  thixse  who  mav  differ  with  Bob 
McNaiiiara  on  some  policy  area.s  respect 
his  outstandir.g  abilities  A  recent  Wash- 
ington Past  article  quotes  McNamara  as 
saying  that  he  believes  he  has  shown 
■you  could  be  a  hard-headed  investment 
manager,  and  at  the  same  time  sensitive 
to  basic  human  welfare  '  An  African  fi- 
nance minister  stated  his  opinion  that 
"Robert  McNamara  has  been  a  voice  of 
compassion,  of  conscience  and  of  com- 
petence " 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  and  Internationa!  Monetary 
Fund,  Mr  McNamara  Kave  his  farewell 
address.  It  is  truly  inspiring  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  all  my  colleagues  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  October  12  by 
Hobart  Rowen,  entitled  'Reconciling 
Management  and  Human  Welfare,"  and 
Robert  S  McNamaras  address  of  Sep- 
tember 30  before  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Pund  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RSCONCILINC    Management    and    Hvman 

Welfabe 

I  By  Hdbart   Rowei,  i 

Al  the  recently  completed  annual  meetuiKs 
of  the  World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary F\ind,  Amir  Jamal.  the  finance  mlnl.ster 
of  Tanzania  and  chairman  for  the  sessions — 
leveled  a  bitter  blast  at  both  Institutions, 
which  he  said  appear  to  t>o   "the  last  bastion 


of  an  existing  s^•stem,  vinwllling  to  change, 
except  most  grudgingly  slowly  and  mar- 
v;lnally   ■ 

But  Jama;  like  most  of  his  colleagues  had 
ar.  exception  to  the  sweeping  Indictment  For 
Hubert  .S  McNamara.  who  will  retire  next 
year  a-,  president  of  the  bank  after  13  years 
at   the  helm.  Jamal   had   nothing   but  prals* 

Not  only  did  bank  lending  bul^e  from  II 
billion  to  fl2  billion  under  McNamara's 
sympathetic  and  enlightened  leadership," 
Jamal  said  but  there  was  something  more — 
the  legacy  of  lendl:;g  programs  whose  qual- 
ity and  character  have  t>ecome  IncreaslnRly 
responsive  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  de- 
vrloplng  societies  that  he  leaves  behind  him 
Above  all  Robert  McNamara  has  been  a  voice 
of  compassion,  of  conscience  and  of  compe- 
tence '■ 

There  have  been  few  men  who  have  had 
as  much  impact  on  the  nation  and  who  have 
generated  as  much  controversy  as  Robert 
-Strange  McNamara  In  his  20-year  span  In 
Washington  first  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  the  Vlettiani  war.  and  then  as  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank 

An  aggressive  business  manager  who  came 
to  the  Pentagon  via  Ford  Motor  Co  .  McNa- 
mara has  a  reputation  as  a  cold  efficiency 
expert  with  a  computerlike  mind  Some  for- 
mer associates  Insist  that  he  brooks  no  criti- 
cism, and  for  yejrs  has  been  surrounded  by 
■yea-men  vkho  will  betray  their  own  and  the 
bank  s  weaknesses  once  McNamara  is  gone 

He  has  equally  strong  defenders  who  say 
that  no  other  man  could  have  had  the  Imag- 
ination and  drive  to  turn  the  bank  into  the 
powerful  and  highly  respected  AAA-rated 
Institution  that  It  Is  today 

There  Ls  no  doubt  that  McNamara  l.s  al«o 
li  tenve  and  highly  emotional  man  Addres,s- 
i;iK'  the  annual  meeting  for  the  last  time. 
NfcNamara  choked  with  emotion  as  he 
viarned  that  no  matter  how  much  money  his 
bank  could  lend,  there  still  would  be  600 
million  persoivs  suffering  In  absolute  pov- 
erty" at  the  end  of  the  century  But  he  said 
that  the  past  13  vears  despite  the  many 
frustrations  have  l>een  the  t>est  years  of 
my  life — I  wouldn  t  trade  them  for  any- 
thing He  then  turned  to  a  George  Bernard 
Shaw  quotation  to  sum  things  up  ■You  see 
things  and  say  Why""  But  I  dream  things 
that  never  *ere   and  say   Why  nof 

Last  week,  in  a  rare  lirerview  in  his  I2lh 
floor  World  Bank  otTlce  sandwiched  between 
bilateral  conversations  with  dozens  of  finance 
ministers  fr:  m  all  over  the  world.  McNamara 
said  that  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
countries  Is  still   there  and  Is  likely  to  grow 

He  noted  that  his  Interest  In  the  pcxir 
had  a  f)ersonal  beginning,  when  he  covUdn  t 
afford  to  go  to  the  college  of  hLs  choice — 
Stanford- and  had  to  scrape  Kgeiher  the 
»5i  annual  towel  fee  at  Berkeley  where 
he  finally  did  go 

As  to  the  suggestion  i.'ometlmes  made  by 
his  critics  I  'that  Pm  Interested  In  this 
(development  work  1  because  of  whatever  I 
did  or  didn  t  do  m  Vietnam.  |lt|  Is  baloney," 
McNamara  said  I  can  gviaranteed  you  It 
doesn  t  have  a  damn  thing  to  do  with  It   ■ 

His  own  view  cf  his  performance  at  the 
bank  is  that  he  s  fhown  you  could  be  n 
hard-headed  investment  manager  and  at 
the  same  time  'eii-'ltlve  to  basic  human  wel- 
fare I  think  the  greatest  contribution  that 
managers  can  make  to  development  Is  to 
help  the  developing  countries  u.se  their  re- 
sources most  elTectlvely 

That  s  my  Job  Im  a  professional  man 
I  ve  spent  40  years,  nr^w.  investing  other 
peoples  money,  and  I  think  I  know  how  to 
do  that  That's  what  I"m  Interested  In,  and 
that  s  what  Pve  been  able  to  do — reconciling 
U.O  things  that  people  think  are  Irreconcila- 
ble—hard-headed  management  going  for 
profit  on  one  hand  and  advancing  human 
welfare  on  the  other  And  I  get  a  real  thrill 
out   of   It  "• 

McNamara  said   that  his  biggest  satisfac- 


tion as  bank  president  in  a  sense  the  high 
point  ha-s  been  the  growing  acceptance  of 
the  nece«ity  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
absolute  poverty  "  "  He  pointed  out  that 
13  years  ago  neither  tlie  term  nor  the  con- 
crpt   was  m  vogue 

r  inersely  McNamara  s  blgge.st  dlsap- 
p. liniment  is  that  my  own  country  "  doesn't 
fully  understand  that  it  is  in  the  nation's 
•elf-mterest  to  extend  a  more  generous  hand 
to   the  developing   countries 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  the  World  Bank- 
IMF  meeting  McNamara  pointed  an  accus- 
ins  finger  at  the  United  States  land  Japan  i 
for  falling  lielow  the  average  level  of  conces- 
slonal  aid  offered  by  other  industrial  nations 
The  former  Secretary  of  State  [Cvrus 
Vance  I  called  the  US  performance  "dis- 
graceful"— and  I  agree  with  him  '  McNamara 
told  the  meeting 

The  former  Ford  executive  frequently  has 
observed  that  man  cannot  live  by  ONP 
alone  Making  his  own  penciled  notes  as  the 
Interview  proceeded  McNamara  said  that 
his  staff  tries  tci  discourage  him  from  appeal- 
ing fi  r  U  S  s\ipport  in  terms  of  belief  in  Ood 
or  In  t^e  quality  of  life  "But  I  believe  one 
should  appeal  to  it  he  said  "It  Ls  a  very 
fundamental  driving;  motive  and  one  should 
appeal  to  It  It  s  there  If  we  don  t  I  think 
our  nation  will  sutler,  and  I'm  sur«  the  world 
will  '■ 

Its  a  message  that  McNamara  has  been 
trying  to  get  acrc>ss  for  many  yeajs  and  his 
el  quence  Is  one  reason  for  the  genuine  af- 
fection for  him  in  the  Third  World  He  gets 
Third  World  plus-mark.s  also  for  haMnt  en- 
gineered a  gradual  shlf*  in  the  bank  s  lending 
operatioivs  awav  from  the  standard  Infra- 
structure—  power  proJect,s  ro«kds  and  the 
like — toward  basic  human  needs."'  focusing 
Instead  on  the  kind  of  projects  that  directly 
help  the  poor 

And  In  recent  months  as  the  bank  has 
been  more  open  In  Its  criticism  of  oil  cartel 
pricing.  It  has  been  willing  to  lend  money  to 
tide  A  clients  over  balance-of-pavments 
deficits  arising  out   of  higher  oil   prices 

Although  McNamara  now  bluntlv  blames 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  for  many  of  the  world's  current 
economic  Ills  — something  he  refused  to  do 
four  or  five  veirs  a-o  he  believes  it  counter- 
productive for  the  bank  to  place  any  political 
Dre»iure  on  OPEC  Ui  redtice  prices  even 
though  the  massive  boosts  have  hurt  the 
Third  World  more  seriously  than  anyone 
else 

McNamara  contends  that  the  world  has  to 
accept  a  steady  real  lncr~a.se  In  the  price  of 
oil  to  stlmula'e  both  coriservatlon  and  to 
make  It  financially  feasible  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  alternate  kinds  of  energy  But  at 
the  time  of  the  first  oil  shock  In  1973. 
McNamara  and  other  bank  ofTlclals  were 
saving  precisely  the  same  thing  The  bank 
land  others  1  made  the  basic  miscalculation 
then  that  If  oil  got  as  high  as  |7  50  a  barrel, 
the  world  wriuld  have  solved  the  problem 

McNamara  would  nrit  discuss  such  Issues 
during  the  Interview  saying  for  tiie  record 
only  that  he  thinks  OPEC  "itself  Is  moving 
toward  a  more  gradual  more  predictable 
''hank;?  In  energy  prices  And  I  think  that 
would  be  very  much  In  the  Interest  of  the 
world  " 

Everything  that  M"Namara  visualizes  for 
the  bank  In  the  next  decade  of  course  will 
cost  Increasing  amounts  of  money  In  an 
Inflationary  W(;rld  To  his  disappointment. 
McNamara  meets  resistance  In  the  First 
World  In  trying  to  beef  up  the  capacity  of  the 
bank  to  make  loans  to  the  Increasingly  hard- 
pres.sed  developing  countries 

With  the  sympathetic  help  of  the  Carter 
administration  the  tjank's  capital  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  stretched  from  $45  billion  to 
»85  billion  — a  goal  that  eluded  McNamara 
during  the  tlght-fieted  Gerald  Ford  adminis- 
tration— provided     a    recalcitrant     Congress 
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comes   up    with    an    increased   appropriation 
next   spring 

Nonetheless.  McNamara  argues  that  to 
handle  the  burden  of  loans  during  this  Ae<:- 
»^e — taking  Into  account  Inflation,  energy 
development  and  the  not  Inconsiderable 
needs  of  Its  newest  large  member,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China— the  bank  must  be 
expanded  again 

High  Carlex  administration  ofTlclals — al- 
though ideologically  right  on  McNamaras 
wave  length — are  a  bit  chagrined  that  Mc- 
Namara brought  up  expansion  of  the  bank 
t>efure  Congress  has  acted  on  the  capital  In 
crease  In  particular,  they  are  sensitive  to  one 
of  the  ways  McNamara  suggests  boosting  ine 
bank  s  \^n  potential  This  would  be  an  al- 
teration in  the  banks  present  "gearing 
ratio  which  provides  that  Its  total  loans 
must  be  limited  dollar  tor  dollar,  to  the 
total  of  Its  subscribed  capital  and  reserves 

A  one-to-one  ratio  is  highly  conservative- 
commercial  banks  can  lend  15  to  20  times 
•heir  equity  The  Brandt  Commission  cre- 
ated at  McNamaras  suggestion  had  recom- 
mended that  the  bank  increase  Its  loans  by 
lending  12  00  for  every  11  00  in  the  equity 
base 

McNamara  did  not  endorse  a  specific  new 
ratio  Just  the  principle  of  something  more 
flexible  Asked  why  he  dldn  t  wait  a  bit.  Mc- 
Namara said  during  the  interview  that  "the 
time  for  the  expansion  of  the  Improved  lend- 
ing program  Is  now  If  there  is  a  problem  on 
Capitol  Hill,  "then  Id  simply  say.  "Lets  sit 
down  and  talk  to  them  about  It  Let's  mak; 
clear  where  the  U  S  Interest  Is  '  There  aren't 
5  percent  of  the  people  In  Congress  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country  I  cin  t 
convince  that  it  s  in  their  interest — their  na- 
tional Interest  — to  provide  additional  sup- 
port     he  said 

McNamara  feels  bolstered  by  the  consensus 
among  the  rich  and  poor  that  was  developed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  a  sharp  contrast  to  tlie  highly  con- 
frontational North-South  fracas  at  the 
United  Nations  special  session  a  few  weeks 
back 

He  observed  that  the  finance  ministers 
who  are  the  governors  for  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  know  a  lot  more  about  the  real  eco- 
nomic world  inan  do  the  foreign  ministers" 
who  represent  their  countries  at  the  IJnlted 
Nations 

All  of  ihp  suggestions  put  forward  at  the 
Washington  sessions  were  mutually  help- 
ful- a  plus-sum  game,  he  said  Thus  the 
poor  countries  represented  here  not  only  ap- 
plauded the  efTorts  made  by  the  rich  coun- 
tries to  help,  but  acknowledged  that  they 
themselves  have  to  make  an  "adjustment" — 
pull  m  their  belts  a  bit 

McNamara  dldnt  mention  It,  but  In  well- 
publicized  remarks  at  the  IMF-World  Bank 
affair  the  Indian  finance  minister  welcomed 
the  more  liberal  lending  posture  of  both  In- 
stitutions Just  a  few  days  after  the  Indian 
foreign  minister  was  blasting  the  Institu- 
tions at  the  U  N   In  New  York. 

McNamara  will  not  say  who  would  be  his 
ftrst  choice  to  succeed  him  as  the  sixth  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  He  reportedly  favors  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Paul  A  Volcker  By 
announcing  his  resignation  early,  Mc- 
Namara— committed  as  he  Is  to  a  larger  role 
for  the  bank — clearly  was  betting  that  a  suc- 
cessor more  likely  would  come  from  the  Car- 
ter administration  than  from  a  possible 
Reagan  administration. 

And  what  will  McNamara  be  doing  while 
someone  else  Is  running  what  Inevitably  has 
come  to  be  known  as  McNamaras  bank?  He 
says  he  wants  to  slay  In  Washington,  retain- 
ing an  association  with  the  public  sector 
I  International  as  well  as  national)  while 
serving  on  private  corporate  boards 

"'I'm  not  wealthy"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"but    fortunately,    I    don't    have    to   worry 


about  the  compensation    I'll  Just  do  what  I 
want  to  do  " 

Addhess  to  thx  Board  or  Oovcrnors 
(By  Robert  S  McNamara) 
r   introduction 

This  Is  the  thirteenth,  and  final,  address 
that  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  making  In 
this  forum 

The  occasion,  I  believe,  places  on  me  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  and  hence  what  I  have 
to  say  this  morning  will  be  particularly 
frank  and  candid,  especially  as  It  relates  to 
the  future  role  of  the  World  Bank 

During  the  past  18  months  the  external 
environment  affecting  economic  growth  in 
the  oll-lmportlng  development  countries — 
and  thus  their  rate  of  social  advance — has 
become  substantially  more  dlfTlcult 

The  new  surge  In  oil  prices,  and  the  down- 
turn in  trade  with  the  developed  nations. 
have  Imposed  on  these  countries  huge  and 
potentially  unsustainable  current  account 
deficits  The  result  Is  that  their  critical  de- 
velopment tasks,  never  easy  In  the  past,  are 
now  seriously  threatened 

Meanwhile,  the  industrialized  nations  con- 
tinue to  grapple  with  problems  of  Inflation 
unemployment,  and  recession  Governments 
are  searching  for  politically  feasible  ways  to 
reduce  public  expenditures  And  though  Of- 
ficial Development  Assistance  remains  a 
n'linlscvile  and  insignificant  fracticn  of  gross 
national  product — and  Is.  in  fact  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  urgent  needs  at  hand — 
there  is  little  legislative  initiative  t<;  increase 
It. 

Further,  the  global  financial  system  as  a 
whole.  Etui  trylnz  to  cope  with  past  Imbal- 
ances, must  now  find  a  way  to  recycle  to 
appropriate  recipients  over  $100  billion  a  year 
of  additional  surpluses  being  earned  by  the 
capital-surplus  oU-exportlng  countries 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  this  Is  a 
climate  of  apprehension  In  which  the  temp- 
tation will  be  strong  for  both  the  developed 
and  developing  nations  to  react  unwisely 

The  developing  countries  will  be  tempted 
to  postpone  the  Internal  policy  changes  re- 
oulred  to  adjust  to  the  new  external  condi- 
tions And  the  developed  nations  will  be 
tempted  to  turn  to  shortsighted  protectionist 
and  restrictive  measures  that  in  the  end  can 
only  delay  econcmlr  recovery  for  the  rich 
and  poor  nations  alike 

TTiese  temptations  are  very  real  And  they 
are  very  dangerous  They  lead  precisely  In 
the  wrong  direction 

What  we  need  are  measures  that  lead  In 
the  right  direction  They  are  available  but 
like  almo.^t  everything  else  worthwhile  m 
life  they  are  going  to  demand  courage  and 
effort  and   vision 

I  want  to  explore  those  mea,sures  with  you 
thlr,  morning 

Specifically    I  want  to  examine. 

The  prospects  for  ecoiiomlc  growth  and  so- 
cial advance  In  the  oll-lmporMng  developing 
countries  throuehout  the  1980s: 

The  actions  the  developing  societies  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  Industrialized  nations 
and  the  OPEC  countries  can  take  to  maxi- 
mize that   growth; 

The  need  to  accelerate  the  attack  on  abso- 
lute poverty;   and  finally 

The  role  the  World  Bank  Itself  ought  to 
play  In  all  of  this  In  the  decade  ahead 

Let  me  begin  with  the  current  economic 
o'.itlook 

II    ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPING   COUNTRItS 

Global  economic  prospects  have  seriously 
deteriorated  since  we  met  last  year  In  Bel- 
grade The  outlook  now  Is  that  the  oll-lm- 
portlng developing  countries  m  the  years 
immediately  ahead  are  going  to  have  a  very 
dlfTlcult  time  The  Bank  Is  currently  prcect- 
mg    for  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  lower  levels 


of  economic  growth  in  those  countries  than 
It  did  twelve  months  ago, 

TAELt  I  —GROWTH  Of  GNP  PER  CAPITA,  1960-«5 
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The  most  probable  outcome  for  at  leut 
the  next  five  years  Is  that  the  annual  aver- 
age per  capita  growth  of  the  oll-importlng 
developing  countries — which  was  a  1  percent 
in  the  1960s,  and  2  7  percent  In  the  19708 — 
will  drop  in  1980-65  to  1.8  percent 

More  depressing  still  is  the  outlook  for  the 
1  1  billion  people  who  live  In  the  poorest 
countries  Their  already  desperately  low  per 
capita  income  less  than  $220  per  annum,  Is 
likely  to  grow  by  no  more  than  1  percent  a 
year — an  average  of  only  two  or  throe  dollars 
per  Individual  There  would  even  be  negative 
growth  for  the  141  million  people  In  the  low- 
Income  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 

There  are  two  principal  causes  The  new- 
surge  In  oil  prices  has  more  than  doubled 
the  cost  of  Imported  energy  for  the  oll- 
lmportlng  developing  countries  And  the  con- 
tinuing recession  In  the  industrialized  na- 
tions which  comprise  their  most  Important 
markets  is  severely  Umltlrvg  demand  for 
their  experts 

In  1973  the  oil-Import  bill  of  these  devel- 
oping countries  (In  ci.rrent  dollars)  was  17 
billion  In  1980  It  Is  lively  to  be  $67  billion 
The  price  of  oil  Is  not  going  to  come  down — 
on  the  contrary  it  Is  likely  to  continue  to 
rise  In  real  terms  by  perhaps  3  percent  a  year 
The  projection  for  1985  therefore  is  '»:24 
billion,  and  by  1990 — even  assuming  these 
countries  more  than  double  their  cwn  do- 
mestic energy  production,  and  make  a  con- 
siderable effort  at  conservation— the  bill  is 
projected  to  be  neariv  $230  billion  (see  Table 
n), 

TABLE  M-PETROLEUV  IMPORTS  OF  THE  OIL  IVP3RTING 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

IBillions    ol    current    U,S,    dollarsi 

1973    1978    1980    1985      1990 

Cost  ol  petroleum  imports: 

Low  iiKome 1         2        6       13         23 

Middle  income 6       30       61      111       206 

Total 7        32        67      124        229 

MEMO  ITEMS 

Price  per  Barrel  (c,i,l.,U.S.5): 

Current  dollars 4,20  13.70  29,80  50.30     78  30 

1980dollars 8.88  17.13  29.80  35.10    40.85 

Volume  of  net  imports  (mil- 
lion barrels  per  day) 4.6      6.4      6.2      6,8       10 

Volume  0'  domestic  produc- 
tion i 5.7      7.3      8.5    12.7      18.5 


I  All  forms  ol  enerfy  production  translated  into  the  equivalent 
of  million  barrels  of  oil  per  da> 
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Vl»»nwhlle.  u  I  Indicated,  the  continuing 
•lugglnglBhneM  in  the  growth  rate  of  the 
industrUlized  natloni  will  pose  additional 
problema  for  these  developing  countries  The 
expansion  of  their  principal  export  markets 
win  decline  and  an  already  vmfavorable 
situation  could  be  serlonslv  r-ompounded  bv 
additional  deflationary  policies  and  a  resort 
to  greater  protectionism  In  the  developed 
world 

Reflecting  the  efltect  of  these  two  factors 
the  current  account  deficits  of  the  oU-lm- 
portlng  countries  have  Increased  sharply  In 
1980  thev  are  expected  to  constitute  nearly 
4  .  of  their  QNP  i  see  Table  III  I 

lABU   III  "CUBdtNI  ACCOUNT  OCnCITS  OF 
OltlMPORTING  DEVUOPING  COUNTRIES 

181UKM11  ol  cuiitst  U.S.  doUsrtI 

1973    I97S    1*71    I9M 


Currtnt  Kcount  dthclti:' 

Lowixom*        2.3  S.  4  S.  7  10.0 

M.ddit  incoms 4.4  34  2  21.4  51.0 

Tom               S.7  396  27,1  61.0 

Cuctnt  KcounI  dt'till   H  •  p«t- 
ceniijf  :(  CNP 

\. .->■»  "Kt^mt        2.2  3  1  2.7  16 

Middl*  ixomt 9  5.3  2.2  4.0 

Total .  1.1  S.I  2.3  3  9 


■  licludtj  olAcut  trinsftfi 

III    A  pancRAM   or  stmocTOTtAL 

AOJVSTMINT 

Persistent  deficits  of  the  magnitude  re- 
flected m  Table  III  cannot  be  sustained  In- 
derinltely  In  the  .short  run  the  deficits  can 
be.  and  are  being,  financed  bv  additional  px- 
ternal  borrowing  But  m  the  longer  rvm  this 
will  not  suffice  since  at  the  levels  Involved  the 
mounting  burden  of  debt  service  would  srxm 
become  unsupportable 

The  countries  will,  therefore  have  to  make 
those  structural  changes  in  their  econoniics 
that  can  enable  them  to  pav  from  their  o*n 
resources  for  lncrea8lnt;lv  more  expensive, 
but  necessary  oil  This  can  unlv  be  done  by 
expanding  their  exports,  or  by  reducing  their 
uon-oll  imports,  or  by  some  combination  of 
the  two 

Now  since  there  Is  no  other  way  to  do  this 
these  internal  adjustments  win  In  fact  take 
place  sooner  or  later  And  they  will  take 
place  whether  or  not  there  Is  external  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  help  get  It  done 

But  the  point  Is  that  it  will  make  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference  to  these  countries' 
economic  and  social  advance  that  is  to 
their  development  progress  whether  these 
adjustments  are  made  sooner  rather  than 
later  and  with  external  financial  assistance 
rather  than  without  it 

For  If  the  action  in  a  given  rountrv  Is  de- 
layed, or  If  the  external  financial  assistance 
available  to  it  is  Inadequate  then  the  adjust- 
ment process  will  have  to  take  place  in  an 
Internal  environment  of  low  <jr  negative 
growth  of  little  or  no  social  advance,  and 
of  almost  certain  political  disorder  — a  very 
heavy  and  necessary  penalty  f<ir  that  society 
to  have  to  pay 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand  the  required 
structural  changes  are  Initiated  before  a 
crisis  situation  developes,  and  scheduled  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  time — say,  five  to 
eight  vears-^and  If  during  that  adjustment 
period  the  country  Is  a,ssl.sted  In  maintain- 
ing a  rea.sonable  level  of  imports  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  external  financial  resources 
available  to  It,  then  the  negative  Impact  of 
the  adjustment  process  on  the  country's 
economic  growth  and  social  advance  will  be 
sub.stantlally   ie.ss 

This  would  permit  growth  rates  In  the 
developing  countries  to  recover  to  more  sat- 
isfactory levels  In  198i  90,  possibly  exceeding 


even  the  rates  achieved  m  the  19608  and  early 
197()s 

But  such  a  reversal  In  fortunes  will  not 
be  easy  to  achieve 

To  begin  with  there  are  significant  difler- 
ences  between  the  present  adjustment  situa- 
tion   and  that  at   the   1974  78  period, 

rtie  real  co?t  of  oil  actually  declined  from 
1974  to  1978  by  about  33  percent  Since  1978 
it  has  risen  sharplv  ana  is  now  expei  ted  to 
continue  to  n.se  during  the  1980s 

The  commercial  banks  rapidly  expanded 
their  claims  on  oil-lmportlng  developing 
countries  m  the  previous  period  from  9JJ 
billion  in  1974  to  an  estimated  9133  billion  in 
1978  But  now  their  capital  to  rlsk-a.sset 
ratios  have  worsened  and  some  feel  over- 
exposed In  certain  of  these  countries 

Some  of  the  nuddle-inci me  developing 
countries,  which  tj.jrri-*ed  exten.slvelv  in  the 
past,  are  regarded  bv  the  commercial  banks 
as  being  le.ss  creditworthy  today  than  the> 
were  then  Increased  spreads  on  i.ew  lend- 
ing and  a  slower  rate  of  grouth  in  such 
lending  are  both  likely 

Considerable  finantiut;  became  available 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  higher  energy  co.sts 
during  the  1974  1979  period  from  bilateral 
aid  programs  and  from  International  finan- 
cial institutions  .Velther  source  now  seems 
likely  to  expand  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  It 
did  In  the  past 

The  debt-servicing  burden  was  consider- 
ably reduced  in  the  I970&  by  negative  real 
Interest  rates  whereas  the  developing  coun- 
tries have  recently  been  borrowing  large 
cmounts  at  positive  real  interest  rates 

Many  developing  countries  have  already 
carried  out  a  major  pruning  of  their  imp<jrt 
Investment  and  consumption  levels  .so  that 
the  scope  for  further  retrenchment  Is  now 
considerably  less 

The  oll-exporllng  nations  that  are  cur- 
rently accumulating  surpluses  are  likely  to 
have  them  longer  this  time  thus  prolonging 
the  recycling  task— since  their  imports  are 
not  expected  to  expand  as  quickly  as  the\ 
did  in  the  previous  period,  nor  are  the  work- 
ers remittances  from  these  countries  likely 
to  accelerate  as  fast 

And  finally  the  possibility  of  a  prolonged 
recession  m  the  industrialized  nations,  par- 
ticularly If  It  Is  accompanied  by  restrictive 
tneasures  applied  to  trade  or  capital  flows 
A  ill  make  the  adjustment  task  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  that  much  harder  this 
time 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  com- 
parison between  the  present  and  past  T'he 
sen  .e  of  relief  over  the  relatively  successful 
adjustment  In  the  earlier  period  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  complac- 
ency now 

The  truth  is  that  even  In  the  earlier  period 
there  was  a  considerable  erosion  of  economic 
growth  Both  new  jobs  and  new  income  were 
•imply  lost  in  most  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries Their  political  and  economic  systems 
are  already  under  serious  strain  And  there 
are  limits  tii  how  mu' h  more  they  can  re- 
strict their  domestic  consumption  levels 

Further,  this  new  adjustment  problem  is 
caused  by  a  permanent  change  in  the  world 
economy,  not  by  some  temporary  phenome- 
non which  win  later  automatically  reverse 
Itself  Hence  the  longer  the  developing  coun- 
tries pcjstpone  adjustment  policies  the  more 
Intractable  their  problems  will  become 

Many  governments  failed  to  recognize  this 
In  the  19708  They  looked  instead  to  short- 
term  finance  as  the  answer  to  what  they  re- 
garded as  essentially  a  passing  problem  But 
such  finance  merely  borrowed  time.  It  could 
not,  and  did  not,  subalitute  lor  basic  adjust- 
ment policies 

Countries  that  recognized  t.^e  loni^-term 
nature  of  the  problem  expanded  their  ex- 
ports reduced  th-lr  Imports  throigh  efficient 
domestic  production  used  txirrowing  to  sup- 
F>ort  Investment  and  structural  adjustment 
and  restored  their  growth  momentum  after 


a  relatively  brief  decline  Those  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  perceived  it  as  a  short- 
term  problem  did  not  use  their  external  bor- 
rowing to  carry  out  fundamental  structural 
adjustments  and  as  a  conse<juence  merelv 
accumulated  more  debt  and  a  much  greater 
problem  for  the  future 

The  point  I  want  to  stress  here  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  external  finance  in  support 
of  structural  adjustments  and  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  them  In  the  developing  countries 
interests  and  m  the  interests  of  the  world 
I  r)mmunity  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  other  via- 
ble alternative 

Obviously  It  Is  desirable  that  these  adjust- 
ment policies  be  implemented  in  a  frame- 
work of  vigorous  development  activity  rather 
than  at  depressed  levels  of  investment  and 
effort  What  is  needed  is  not  just  a  new  bal- 
ance-of-pavmetr.s  equilibrium.  but  that 
this  equilibrium  be  reached  at  the  highest 
feasible  level  of  economic  growth  Indeed  a 
key  lesson  of  the  1970s  Is  that  success  In  ad- 
justment should  be  measured  not  Just  by  the 
redvictioii  of  current  account  deficits  to  pres- 
ent levels  but  by  the  growth  achieved  during 
and  folUiwUiT  the  adjustment  perlr>d 

That  la  vital  to  these  countries'  future 
and  It  Is  all  the  more  necessary  If  they  are 
not  to  lose  ground  In  the  most  fundamental 
struggle  of  all  the  attack  on  absolute  pov- 
erty  in  their  societies 

Now  let  me  turn  to  certain  of  the  specific 
actions  required  If  the  proapectlve  balance- 
of-p.-»ymen"s  defici's  are  to  be  reduced  to  a 
manageable  level  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  sav  during  the  next  five  or  six  years 
while  pre.servlng  as  much  growth  momen- 
tum In  the  developing  countries  as  Is 
po,sslble 

There  will  have  to  be  major  adjustments 
In  both  national  and  international  policies 
and  a  sustained  collective  effort  on  the  part 
of    the    world    crimmunlty.    Including 

A  sharp  Increase  In  the  savings  rate  of  the 
oll-lmporting  low-income  countries  and  the 
reinvestment  of  over  35  percent  of  the  incre- 
ment In  their  ONP  during  the  1980-90  pe- 
riod; 

A  significant  n.se  in  net  resource  flows  to 
these  countries  from  99  billion  In  1980  to 
919  billion  m  198^.  and  933  billion  in  1990: 

A  substantial  Increase  In  private  capital 
flows  to  middle-Income  countries. 

A  faster  rate  of  growth  In  the  exports  of 
oll-lmportlng  developing  countries  during 
the  rightles  than  In  the  Seventies 

A  more  than  doubling  of  domestic  energy 
production  In  these  countries  between  1980 
and  1990  Implying  Import  substitution  In 
the  energy  sector  of  over  9380  billion  a  year 
bv  1990    and 

Much  greater  efficiency  In  the  domestic 
use  of  capital 

These  are  clearly  a  demanding  set  of  ac- 
tions and  policy  changes  What  Is  essential 
Is  that  the  early  years  of  this  decade  be  used 
to  establish  the  necessary  framework  of  ad- 
justment so  that  a  viifo'ous  economic  recov- 
ery can  take  place  m  the  later  years 

Each  country  will  of  course,  have  to  design 
Its  own  specific  plan  of  action  for  this  pur- 
pose If  exports  are  the  dynamic  sector  in  a 
given  erunomv  the  promising  strate7y  would 
obviously  be  to  stress  further  export  expan- 
sion If  good  po.sslbilitles  exist  for  import 
substitution — as  they  clearly  do  in  domestic 
energy  production -these  ought  to  be 
pursued 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  this  Issue  of 
domestic  energy  production  In  oll-lmportlng 
developing  countries 

Dome.ittc  energy  productxon 
It  can  make  a  very  substantial  contribution 
to  the  entire  adiustment  process 

To  understand  that  one  need  only  reflect 
that  even  If  their  domestic  energy  production 
expands  In  the  future  at  the  rate  of  recent 
years  (6  7  percent  per  annum)  their  oll- 
impon  bill  in  1990  win  be  over  9280  billion— 
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a  level  that  would  be  difficult  to  finance  by 
any  conceivable  expansion  of  exports  or  In- 
crease in  external  borrowing 

Although  the  sharp  rise  In  the  world  price 
of  oil  has  put  considerable  strain  on  the  bal- 
ance ol  payments  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries It  has  also  changed  the  economies  of 
domestic   energy    production   dramatically 

At  current  and  prospective  oil  prices,  many 
oll-lmportlng  developing  countries  can  now 
turn  what  were  previously  regarded  as  mar- 
ginal energy  reserves  of  oil,  gas.  coal  hydro- 
electric and  forest  resources  into  commercial 
propositions  If  they  maximize  energy  pro- 
duction t)etween  now  and  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  pursue  a  vigorous  program  of 
energy  con.'ervatlon  we  estimate  that  these 
rountrles  could  by  then  cut  their  annual 
oil-lmport   bill   by  more  than  950  billion 

But  If  they  are  to  achieve  this  substantial 
saving  they  will  have  to  adjust  their  domes- 
tic prices.  Incentives,  and  Investment  priori- 
ties so  as  to  give  much  greater  emphasis  than 
It  present  to  Internal  energy  production  In 
all  too  many  countries,  governments  have 
kept  domestic  prices  of  petroleum  products 
srtlflclally  low  compared  to  world  prices,  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  little  Incentive 
for  consumers  to  conserve,  or  for  producers 
to  Invest 

What  we  propose  is  this:  the  oll-lmport- 
lng developing  countries  should  establish 
efficient  Import  substitution  In  energy  as 
one  of  their  principal  tasks  for  the  1980s 
They  should  draw  up  concrete  national  en- 
ergy plans,  and  formulate  specific  domestic 
investment  programs  These,  in  turn,  should 
be  backed  by  newlv  mobilized  domestic  re- 
sources and  by  additional  external  asslst- 
snce.  Including  a&slstance  from  the  World 
Bank  which  I  will  discuss  In  a  moment 
fxlrrna;  financial  requirements  of  lon- 
income  countnes 

As  I  indicated  earlier  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  more  external  funds  If  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  to  manage  the  adjustment 
process  Including  the  expansion  of  domestic 
energy  production  without  avoidable  and 
hence  unnecessary  penalties  to  their  eco- 
nomic growth  and  suclal  progress  Let  me 
turn  to  that  subject  now,  dealing  first  with 
the  requirements  of  the  low-income 
countries. 


A  major  expansion  in  concesalonal  flows 
to  these  countries  Is  required  in  the  1980b 
to  support  their  adjustment  prograins  What 
we  have  to  remember  Is  that  they  will  bene- 
fit only  marginally  from  world  trade  expan- 
sion, and  will  have  limited  access  to  inter- 
national capital  markets  Their  financlad  re- 
qulremenu  are  likely  to  Increase  by  95  to  98 
billion  In  1980  over  1978  due  chiefly  to  their 
declining  terms  of  trade,  to  the  sluggish 
growth  In  the  OECD  nations,  and  to  the  in- 
vestments now  required  to  adjust  their 
economies  to  the  changed  International  en- 
vironment. 

These  are  also  the  very  countries  that 
can  least  afford  to  cut  back  on  their  pro- 
grams directed  at  reducing  poverty  And  yet 
they  find  themselves  suddenly  caught  in  a 
new  and  painful  squeeze  on  their  resources. 
They  are  clearly  the  priority  case  for  a 
significant  increase  In  concessional  as- 
sistance. 

But  what  are  the  prospects  for  this? 

Total  Official  Development  Assistance 
flows,  Including  those  from  OPEC  countries, 
did  not  increase  in  the  1977-79  period.  In 
real  terms  they  declined,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  Is  not  bright. 

Recent  actions  give  cause  for  concern.  The 
aid  cuu  announced  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  cause  their  ODA  to  fall  to  38':.  of 
ONP  by  1985,  from  the  49',  average  for 
1977-79  Aid  bills  continue  to  face  difficulties 
in  the  U  S  Congress,  suggesting  that  support 
from  the  largest  donor  is  likely  to  remain 
the  lowest,  relative  to  ONP,  of  all  major  in- 
dustrial nations  Germany  and  Japan  have 
Indicated  their  intention  to  continue  to  im- 
prove their  aid  flows,  but  most  donors  have 
not  committed  themselves  to  Increasing  the 
share  of  ONP  allocated  to  concessional 
assistance 

What  IS  even  more  disappointing,  the  por- 
tion of  these  ODA  flows  that  were  allocated 
to  the  low-income  countries — which,  of 
course,  needed  them  most— was  shockingly 
small  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms 
It  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  (see  Annex  III  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
the  low-Income  countries  receive  less  con- 
cessional assistance  than  the  middle-  and 
high-income  nations 

In  view  of  the  penalties  the  new  global 
economic  situation  imposes  on  these  poorest 
countries — a      situation      they      themselves 


neither  caused  nor  can  do  nluch  to  Influ- 
ence—the donors,  both  OECD  and  OPEC, 
ought  'XI  indicate  clearly  how  much,  if  at  all. 
they  are  prepared  to  help  The  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries  are  well  known  It  is  not 
a  time  to  temporize  with  the  problem  It  is  a 
time  to  act. 

The  OECD  nations  should  consider  the  fol- 
luwmg  course  of  action 

At  the  very  minimum,  each  country  ahould 
maintain  Its  Official  Development  Assistance 
at  the  same  percentage  of  Its  ONP  as  it  did 
in  1978,  and  thus  should  Increase  the  re*l 
level  of  Its  ODA  as  quickly  as  its  ONP 
increases 

Those  countries  which  are  well  below  the 
present  OECD  average  of  34'; — m  particu- 
lar, the  United  Stales  and  Japan — should 
consider  increasing  their  real  ODA  flows 
faster  than  their  ONP  growth  The  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Sutes  called 
the  US  performance  disgraceful" — and  I 
agree   with   him. 

In  view  of  the  particularly  difficult  pros- 
pects the  poorest  countries  face  m  the  1980s. 
the  OECD  nations  should  increase  the  share 
that  these  countries  will  receive  m  their  in- 
dividual ODA  allocations  As  Annex  II  indi- 
cates, in  1978  these  countries  received  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  ODA  that  DAC 
provided:  in  the  case  of  Austria  and  New 
Zealand  it  was  less  than  one-flfth,  and  for 
.Australia,  France,  and  the  US  no  more  than 
one-third. 

The  OECD  nations  in  1978  supported  a 
retroactive  adjustment  of  terms  m  respect 
to  the  past  deb:  of  poor  and  least-developed 
countries  However,  only  about  95  billion  of 
past  debts  have  so  far  been  cancelled  or 
rescheduled — out  of  a  potential  total  of 
about  $26  bUiion — and  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  this  debt  relief  constituted  additional 
assistance  Full  cancellation  or  rescheduling 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  concessional  flows,  particularly  If  it 
were  extended  to  Include  all  low-Income 
countries 

A  major  responsibility  rests  as  well  on  the 
capital-surplus  oll-exporting  nations. 

Since  1973  the  level  of  the  ODA  contribu- 
tions of  the.se  countries — Saudi  Arabia.  Ku- 
wait. Iraq,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Libya. 
and  Qatar — has  been  remarkable  they  con- 
tributed 4  0^^:  of  their  combined  ONP  dur- 
ing the  1974-79  period     see  Table  IVj. 


TABLt  iV.— OOA  fLO*S  fROM  CAP|TAL-";URPLUS  OIL  EXPORTERS  TO  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES' 

IDollir  imounts  in  millionji 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Ptrcsnl 


.         .         .^^.      .  .       ^'iVi      .  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Amount       of  CNP      Amount       o(GNP      Amount       ofGNP      Amount       otGNP      Amount       of  GNP      Amount       ofGNP      Amount         of  GNP 


Seudi  Atit>i« J305 

«u«»il _ 345 

"•9 - 11 

Wf 289 

Lityi 215 

0«t»' 94 

Totil  1,259 

"♦mo  Mem    Cuifent  i/c  lurplut  (in 

tillion  u,S.  dollifi) 7 


4,0 

5  7 

,2 

16  0 
3,3 

15,6 


SI.  029 

62? 
423 
511 

147 
185 


4,5 
5,7 
4,0 
7  6 
1,2 
9,3 


SI,  997 
976 
218 
1,046 
261 
339 


5.4 
8.1 

1.7 
14.1 
2  3 

15.6 


S2.407 

615 

232 

1,060 

94 

195 


5.7 
4.4 
1.4 
11.0 
.6 
8.0 


S2,  410 

1,518 

61 

1,177 

115 

197 


4  3 

10.6 
.3 

10.2 

.7 

7.9 


$1,470 
1,268 
172 
690 
169 
106 


2.8 
6,4 

,8 
5.6 

.9 
3,7 


SI.  970 
1,099 
861 
207 
146 
261 


3.1 

5,1 
2.9 

1,6 
.6 

5.6 


4,5 


2,917 
43 


4  5 


4,837 
31 


5.8 


4,603 
36 


4.6 


5,478 
34 


4.5 


3,875 
20 


3.0 


56 


'  Dili  loi  I9'8  end  1979  ere  ptovtsiontl. 

The  Issue  now  is  over  future  trends  In  their 
ODA  If  the  OPEC  capital-surplus  countries 
begin  increasing  their  concessional  assistance 
flows  after  the  recent  and  hopefully  tempo- 
rary decline  this  can  make  a  major  contrl- 
Suiion  to  easing  the  adiustment  problem  of 
the  poorest  nations  Though  they  have  a 
number  of  plans  under  active  consideration, 
what  the  situation  needs  now  are  some  firm 
decisions  In  order  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
requirements  of  these  low-income  countries 

In  1980  the  current  account  surplus  of  the 
capital -surplus  oil-exporting  coun'rles  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  about  |100  billion  over 
the   levels   of    1978     As   already   noted,   they 


have  provided  4  OTr  of  their  ONP  In  the  form 

of  ODA  during  1974-79  The  question  Is:  can 
they  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future,  and  can 
It  be  provided  in  the  form  of  quick-disburs- 
ing a^lstance  to  a  large  number  of  the  low- 
inrome  countries  In  order  to  meet  their 
immediate  needs'' 

Iraq  Venezuela,  and  Mexico  have  proposed 
that  they  compensate  the  poorest  countries 
Importing  their  oU  for  the  recent  oU-prlce 
Increases  by  granting  them  long-term,  low- 
Interest  loans  If  this  Initiative  Is  adopted  by 
other  oil  exporters  It  will  have  the  Immediate 
and  beneflclal  Impact  of  easing  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficits  of  the  poorest  countries 


The  Long-Term  Strategy  Committee  of 
OPEC  has  recently  endorsed  the  proposal  cf 
Algeria  and  Venezuela  to  convert  the  OPEC 
Fund  Into  a  development  agency  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  920  billion  If  imple- 
mented soon,  this  Initiative,  too,  could  be  of 
substantial  help  to  the  low-income  develop- 
ing countries 

The  contribution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  other  Industrialized  countries  with  cen- 
trally planned  economies,  to  Official  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
measurable — only  04^",  of  their  GNP  Surely 
they,  too.  ought  to  do  niore 
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income  rountr\r% 

I  want  to  tvirn  ii'iw  to  ihr  uteriial  finan- 
cial reqvilremenin  of  the  mldtllf  incomf  oU- 
ImponlnK  countries     As  TabI*    III    Indicates. 


belwren  1978  and  1980  r  hi-se  requlr«mentj 
win  havp  m<irp  than  douhled  In  abaolute 
terms  i  frnm  »J1  4  billion  to  $51  0  bUlloni  and 
nearly  doubled  relative  to  ONP  (from  22". 
to  4  OT  ) 


Commercial  banks,  of  course,  constituted 
by  far  the  most  dvnamic  element  of  capital 
flows  to  middle-Income  developing  countries 
In  tbe  107Oe  (see  Table  V ) 


TABU  V.-SOIROWINfiS  Of  TN(  MIOOK  INCOMI  OlVdOPINC  COUNTRKS  (tOM  TH(  WORlOS  PtlVAU  BANKING  SVSTIM' 

|U  S.  «a«U».  tiHionil 
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Clsimt    o>    tht    privtlt    kinhi    en 
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37 

7 


44 

7 


V3 
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7J 

19 


70 


lie 


»i 

41 
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n\ 

47 


■  lnclu<tti  tmiK  imounti  loanH  to  tow-iiKWnt  cevninti  ahKh  could  nol  bt  itpiKlfd  outol 


I9'&  'b  tnd  1979  Wotid  B«nk  •iiimtiiv  foi  olhtf  ytari  BIS  dtla. 


The  chief  anxiety  today  Is  that  the  com- 
mercial bank.n  may  imt  be  able  to  play  a 
similar  rule  In  trie  lOHos  Therr  are  several 
reasons  for  this 

As  noted  earlier  there  H  mn-lv  '."  be  tow»;:i 
competition  for  fund.s  between  the  develop- 
ing countries  nn  the  one  hand  and  the  Indiw- 
trlallzed  nations  and  centrally  planned  econ- 
omies on  the  other 

Two-thlrd-s  of  the  commercul  banks'  rred 
ILh  were  concentrated  In  only  10  middle-in- 
come developing  cr.untrles  These  have  now 
acquired  sl/.able  commercial  debts  and  some 
of  the  banks  are  concerned  over  their  own 
p<irtfollo  limits    and 

There  is  an  Increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  national  remilatorv  agencies  to  re- 
strict the  activities  of  the  commercial  banks 
111  developing  countries 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  commercial 
flows  to  developing  countries  win  not  ex- 
pand In  the  1980s  Thev  *ll!  But  the  key 
qviestlon  Is  this  will  they  expand  enovinh 
to  permit  the  adjtistnient  process  In  these 
countries  to  take  place  at  relstlvely  high — 
rather  than  at  iinacceptably  low — growth 
rates'-  In  all  probablUfv  they  *U!  In  1980. 
and  perhaps  even  In  1981  But  beyond  1981 
thev  well  may  not  Already  lejdlnR  commer- 
cial bankers  in  both  Western  Europe  and 
North   America  have  expressed   their  doubts. 

It  Is  not  too  early,  therefore  to  discuss  ac- 
tions to  supplement  and  facilitate  the  role  ot 
the  commercial  bank.s  l(  these  dotibts  mate- 
rialize This  should  be  a  major  focus  of  the 
work  of  the  Development  Committee  and  of 
the  Boards  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  m  the  years  to 
come 

If  the  task  of  recycliiiK  to  the  developing 
countries  a  portion  of  the  surplus  of  the 
capital-surplus  oil  exporters  Ls  to  t^e  tackled 
efflclenlly  and  equitably  in  the  1980s  there  Is 
not  the  .sllKhtest  doubt  that  the  financial 
intermediation  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Institu- 
tions as  well  ax  by  other  International  In- 
stitutions should  Increase  substantially 
abcive  previously  planned  levels  In  order  to 
supplement  the  role  of  the  commercial  banks 

Financial  Intermediation  wjs  hi  fact  one 
of  the  mam  reasons  for  setting  up  these  in- 
stitutions to  stand  ready  to  .step  In  as  last- 
resori  Intermediaries  to  help  recycle  funds 
from  those  countries  that  are  In  surplus  tfi 
those  countries  that  need  them  most, 
whether  for  short-term  balance-of-payments 
support,   or   lon(?er-term   development    needs 

The  1980pi.  then  call  for  a  major  reexam- 
ination of  the  function  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Institutions  In  the  recycling  of  financial 
flows  And  I  will  comment  In  a  m'lment  on  a 
possible  role  for  the  World  Bank  In  all  ol 
this 

Before  turning  to  that  however  I  want 
to  reemphasize  an  underlylnR  Is.sue  which 
Is  In  danger  todav  of  being  obscured  bv  the 
anxiety  over  the  global  ad'ustment  problem 
And  that  Is  the  mo«t  fundHmental  develop- 
ment Issue  of  all  the  drive  against  absolute 
poverty 


IV       THE     Ddvr.     Al>AINST     PliVrSTV 

Over  the  past  decade  I  have  drawn  atten- 
ti<.n  repeatedly  iri  this  forum  —  sometimes  at 
the  risk  of  tedium  to  the  principal  goals  of 
development  They  are  to  accelerate  eco- 
n>  inic  growth  and  to  eradicate  what  I  have 
termed  absolute  poverty 

P.  ..n.in.c  growth,  of  course,  is  obvlou.% 
en.. ugh  And  once  one  has  been  In  contact 
with  developing  societies,  so  Is  absolute 
p<nerty  It  Is  a  condition  of  life  so  limited 
by  malnutrition,  illiteracy  disease,  high  In- 
fant mortality,  and  low  life  expectancy  as 
to  be  beneath  any  rallonaJ  definition  of 
human  decency 

The  two  goals  are  Intrinsically  related 
though  governments  are  often  tempted  to 
pursue  one  without  adequate  attention  to 
the  other  But  from  a  development  point  of 
view  that  approach  always  falls  in  the  end 
The  pursuit  of  growth  without  a  reasonable 
concern  for  equity  is  ultimately  socially  de- 
stabilizing and  often  violently  m  And  the 
pursuit  uf  equity  without  a  reasonable  con- 
cern for  growth  merely  tends  to  redistribute 
economic  stagnation 

Neither  pursuit  taken  by  itself  can  lead 
to  sustained   successful  development 

When  we  met  together  here  In  197a  I  began 
a  discussion  of  these  issues  with  you  I 
pointed  out  that  all  too  little  of  the  benefits 
of  economic  growth  was  reaching  the  Ixittom 
40  percent  of  the  population  in  the  develop- 
ing world  For  800  million  individuals  their 
countries  were  moving  ahead  m  gross  eco- 
nomic terms  but  their  own  individual  lues 
were  standing  still  In  human  terms,  locked 
In  poverty 

As  our  analysis  of  growth  and  equity  con- 
tinued In  these  meetings  In  subsequent 
years,  we  outlined  a  number  of  specific  ac- 
tions designed  to  deal  directly  with  that 
problem  In  the  context  of  overall  develop- 
m»nt  planning  It  was  clear  that  any  success- 
ful effort  to  combat  poverty  would  base  tu 
d  >  two  basic  things 

Assist  the  poor  to  Increase  their  produc- 
tivity   and 

Assure  their  access  to  essential  public 
.'ervlcen 

In  ovir  meeting  In  Nairobi  In  1973  I  pro- 
posed a  ma  or  program  for  the  rural  aj-eas 
where  the  vast  majority  of  the  absolute  poor 
arc  concentrated  The  stra'e 'v  fccnses  on  a 
target  group  of  roughly  100  million  sub- 
sistence farmers  and  their  families  most  of 
whom  farm  two  heofares  or  !e«5  It  Is  di- 
rected t(.wards  raising  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity atid  thus  their  incomes  as  well 
aj>  providing  them  with  more  equitable  ac- 
cess to  the  services  they  need 

Two  years  later  at  our  meeting  In  1975 
I  outlined  a  comparable  pro^rram  for  the 
urban  areas  Though  the  circumstancee  of 
the  some  200  million  absolute  poor  In  the 
cities  differ  from  those  In  the  countryside 
the  strategy  Is  fundamentally  the  same  re- 
m  .ve  the  harriers  to  their  greater  e*mJng 
opprjrtunltles  bro«wlen  rhelr  arcesB  to  basic 
public  services  and  help  them  more  fullv 
achieve  their  productive  potential 


In  each  of  the  following  years  our  dl.scus- 
slon  has  pursued   these   Issues   further 

But  now  as  1  have  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing most  of  the  developing  cr>untrleR  are 
facing  a  new  an  unanticipated  and  what 
Is  certain  to  be — for  at  least  the  nex'  several 
years     a  very  dlfTlcult  situation 

Their  rates  of  grow'h  are  going  to  be  low 
Their  capital  requirements  are  going  to  be 
high  And  there  are  going  to  be  severe  pres- 
sures on  their  g.iveriiments  to  adopt  austere 
budget  allocations  for  every  activity  that  is 
not  considered  of  Immedla-e  priority 

In  these  circumstances  the  temptation  will 
be  stron^j  to  push  aside  and  pow'pone  anti- 
poverty  programs  The  argument  will  be  that 
poverty  is  a  long-term  problem  and  that 
the  current  account  deficits  are  a  short-term 
emergency  that  poverty  can  wait  but  that 
deficits  cant 

It  is  a  very  specious  argument 

Mounting  deficits  cannot  be  Indefinitely 
sustained,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  neces- 
sary solution  lies  In  structural  adjustment 
Efforts  to  get  that  basic  adjustment  In  place 
must  not    indeed    t>e  delayed 

But  absolute  poverty  In  a  society  cannot 
be  indefinitely  sustained  either  To  ignore  It. 
to  temporise  with  It  to  downgrade  Its  ur- 
gency under  the  convenient  excuse  that  Its 
solution  IS  long-term  — and  that  there  are 
other  Immediate  problems  that  preempt  lis 
priority     Is  dangerous  self-deception 

To  reduce  and  ellmliiKte  massive  ab.solute 
poverty  lies  at  the  very  core  of  development 
Itself  It  Is  critical  to  the  survival  of  any 
decent  society 

Development  Is  clearly  not  simply  eco- 
nomic progress  measured  In  terms  of  gross 
national  product  It  is  something  much  more 
basic  It  Is  essentially  human  development; 
that  Is,  the  individual  s  realization  of  his  or 
her  own  Inherent  potential 

Absolute  poverty  on  the  other  hand  Is  a 
set  of  penalizing  circumstances  that  severely 
Impair  the  individuals  pursuit  of  that  very 
potential  It  IS  the  direct  denial  of  the  bene- 
fits of  development 

But  It  Is  more  than  Jtist  that  It  Is  an  open 
Insult  to  the  human  dignity  of  us  all  to  the 
poor  themselves  because  simply  as  human 
beings  they  have  deserved  better:  and  to  all 
of  us  in  this  room  for  we  have  collectively 
had  It  In  our  power  to  do  more  to  tight  pov- 
erty, and  we  have  failed  to  do  so 

Now  that  b<ith  the  developing  countries 
and  the  developed  nations  are  under  the 
sting  of  hard  times  are  we  going  to  do  still 
less'' 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  point  Sustaining 
the  attack  on  poverty  Is  not  an  economic 
luxury --something  afTordable  when  times  are 
easy  and  superfluous  when  times  t>ecome 
irouble.some 

It  Is  precisely  the  opposite  It  Is  a  contln- 
vilng  social  and  moral  responsibility,  and  an 
economic  imperative  Its  need  now  Is  greater 
than  ever  It  Is  true  that  sluggish  economic 
growth  In  both  the  developing  and  developed 
natlr.ns  In  the  early  years  of  the  1980s  may 
mean  that  the  privileged  and  affluent  in  most 
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societies  will  have  to  accept  slower  rates  of 
advance  or  even  some  selective  reduction  m 
their  already  favored  standard  of  living  If 
they  have  to  they  can  absorb  such  Incon- 
veniences 

But  for  the  800  million  absolute  poor  such 
a  downward  adjustment  l£  a  very  different 
matter  For  them  do-inward  does  not  mean 
inconvenience,  but  appalling  deprivation 
They  have  little  margin  for  austerity  They 
lie  at  the  very  edge  of  survival  already 

What  we  must  remember  Is  that  absolute 
poverty  is  not  a  simple  function  of  Inade- 
quate personal  income  Though  the  poor  have 
loo  Utile  income  and  desperately  need  more, 
their  plight  Is  not  exclusively  related  to  that 

Their  deprivations  go  beyond  Income  And 
m  many  cases  even  If  their  Income  were 
higher-  which  it  must  become — they  could 
not  by  that  fact  alone  free  thenvselves  from 
their  dltncultles 

The  reaaon  is  that  absolute  poverty  Is  a 
complicated  web  of  circumstances,  all  of 
them  punitive,  that  reinforce  and  strengthen 
one  another 

And  lest  we  t>ecome  insensitive  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  circumstances  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  it  is  worth  reminding  ourselves 
of  their  scope 

600  million  of  their  adults- 100  million 
more  than  In  1950 — can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  only  4  out  of  every  10  of  their  chil- 
dren complete  more  than  3  years  of  primary 
school 

Of  every  10  children  born  Into  poverty.  2 
die  within  a  year,  another  dies  before  the  a^e 
of  5    only  5  survive  to  the  a«e  of  40 

Common  childhood  diseases— measles 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  polio— 
which  have  either  been  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  minor  nuisances  In  the  developed  nations 
are  frequently  fatal  in  the  developing  world 
A  case  of  measles  Is  200  tlme.s  more  likely  to 
kill  a  child   there   than  here 

Though  all  four  of  those  diseases  can  be 
prevented  by  a  simple  vaccination,  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  children  born  each 
year  In  the  developing  world  are  now  being 
protected 

Malnutrition  afflicts  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Individuals,  reducing  their  energy  and 
motivation.  undermJnlng  their  perform- 
ance in  school  and  at  work,  reducing  their 
resistance  to  Illness,  and  often  penalizing 
their  physical  and  mental  development 

In  the  low-Income  developing  countries 
average  life  expectancy  for  their  13  billion 
people  Is  50  years  It  is  nearly  75  in  the  in- 
dustrialized nations 

In  short,  compared  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  developed  nations,  in- 
dividuals In  the  poorest  countries  have  an 
Infant  mortality  rate  eight  times  higher,  a 
life  expectancy  one-third  lower,  an  adult 
literacy  rate  60',  less;  a  nutritional  level, 
for  one  out  of  every  two  In  the  population, 
below  minimum  acceptable  standards:  and 
for  millions  of  Infants,  less  protein  than  is 
sufficient  to  permit  optimum  development 
of  the  brain. 

Now,  these  Impersonal  rounded  numbers 
are  not  simply  statistics  on  some  economist  s 
computer  They  represent  Individual  human 
t>elng8  Most  tragic  of  all,  so  many  of  them 
are  children  Of  the  total  of  two  and  a  quar- 
ter billion  people  In  the  over  100  developing 
countries  that  the  Bank  has  served,  some  900 
million  are  under  the  age  of  15 

They  are  the  chief  hope  of  their  society's 
future  And  yet  almost  half  of  them  suffer 
from  debilitating  disease  likely  to  have  long- 
lasting  effects  Well  over  a  third  of  them  are 
undernourished  A  third  of  primary  school- 
age  children  are  not  In  school 

All  of  this  Illustrates  the  tragic  waste  of 
poverty  If  millions  of  a  country's  citizens 
are  uneducated,  malnourished,  and  HI,  how 
can  they  possibly  make  a  reasonable  contri- 
bution to  their  nations  economic  growth 
and   social    advance?   The   poverty   they   are 


immersed  In.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
simply  denies  them  that 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  it  Is  the 
poverty  Itself  that  Is  the  liability  Not  the 
individuals  who  happen  to  be  poor  They 
represent  Immense  human  potential 

It  used  to  be  said  that  lack  of  capital  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  economic  growth  But 
we  I10W  know  that  capital  formation  explains 
less  tl.an  one-third  of  the  varlatlcn  In  growth 
rat?s  among  developing  countries  Human 
resource  development  explains  a  great  deal 
more 

Inveftment  In  the  human  potential  of  the 
poor,  then  Is  not  only  morally  right.  It  Is 
very  sound  economics 

Certainly  what  Is  very  unsound  economics 
is  to  permit  a  culture  of  poverty  to  so  de- 
velop within  a  nation  that  it  begins  to  infect 
and  erode  the  entire  social  and  political 
fabric 

No  government  wants  to  perpetuate  pov- 
erty Btit  not  all  governments,  at  a  time  of 
depressed  economic  growth,  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  much  that  they  can  really  do 
against  so  vast  a  problem 
But  there  Is 

A  number  of  avenues  of  attack  deserve  at- 
tention Today  i  want  to  emphasize  two  thai 
reflect  our  research  of  the  past  year  Both  of 
these  arc  concerned  with  human  resource 
development  They  are  the  redesign  of  social 
programs  to  reduce  their  per  capita  cost  while 
expanding  their  coverage:  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  total  set  of  social  sector  pro- 
grams to  establish  priorities  that  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  linkages  and  complementar- 
ities between  them,  thereby  reducing  their 
overall  cost  Unless  essential  services  are  both 
redesigned  and  reorganized  to  complement 
each  ether,  governments  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  them  on  the  scale  required,  particu- 
larly in  periods  of  austerity. 

Our  studies  confirm  the  synergistic  effect* 
on  productivity  of  actions  designed  to  meet 
'jasic  needs  In  each  of  the  five  core  areas 
education,  health  care,  clean  water,  nutrition. 
and  sheltei  Each  has  linkages  to  the  others 
Advance  in  one  contributes  to  advance  In  the 
others,  and  all  contribute  to  higher  output 
Reducing,  for  example,  the  incidence  o! 
gasloriniestlnal  disease  and  parasitic  infec- 
tion—through education,  cleaner  water,  and 
health  and  .sanitation  programs — consider- 
ably increases  the  nutritional  value  to  be 
gained  from  any  given  quantity  of  food 

This  Improvement  In  nutrition,  in  turn, 
can  expand  students'  learning  capacity,  and 
hence  the  benefits  that  they  will  receive 
from  education.  Including  enhanced  pro- 
ductivity and  Incomes. 

Studies  In  many  countries  have  demon- 
strated that  small  farmers  with  a  primary 
education  are  more  productive  than  those 
without  it  They  are  quicker  to  adopt  Inno- 
vations, and  are  more  receptive  to  the  advice 
of  extension  agents. 

Research  has  also  confirmed  the  beneficial 
linkage  between  primary  education  and  the 
reduction  of  Infant  mortality.  Studies  In 
Bangladesh,  Kenya,  and  Colombia  have 
shown  that  children  are  less  likely  to  die  the 
more  educated  their  mothers  are,  even  allow- 
ing for  differences  In  Income  among  families 
In  Sri  Lanka,  widespread  basic  education 
hafi  to  a  degree  compensated  for  the  poor 
quality  of  water  because  villagers  have  been 
taught  to  boll  It  In  order  to  eliminate  con- 
tamination. And  health  and  nutrition  every- 
where In  the  developing  world  affects  how- 
well  children  do  in  school,  how  long  they 
remain,  or  Indeed  whether  they  enroll  at  all 
Urban  employment,  particularly  In  the 
modern  sector,  Is  not  only  often  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  education,  but  on  health 
and  nutrition  as  well  Workers  who  are  easily 
fatigued  and  have  low  resistance  to  chronic 
Illness  are  Inefficient,  and  add  substantially 
to  the  accident  rate,  absenteeism,  and  un- 
necessary medical  expenditure   More  serious 


still  to  the  extent  that  their  mental  capacity 
has  been  impaired  by  malnutrition  in  child- 
hood, their  ability  to  perform  technical  tasks 
is  reduced  Dexieruy.  alertness,  and  initiative 
have  been  drained  away 

And  yet  not  only  are  essential  public  sen'- 
ices  ofien  out  of  reach  of  the  poor,  but  such 
facilities  as  are  in  place  may  be  so  Inappro- 
priately designed  as  to  be  virtually  irrelevant 
to  their  needs:  impressive  four-lane  high- 
ways, but  too  few  market  roads,  elaborate 
curauve-care  urban  hospitals,  but  too  few 
preventive-care  rural  clinics:  prestigious  in- 
stitutlorus  of  higher  learning,  but  tcx>  few 
primary  schools  and  village  literacy  pro- 
grams 

Public  services  that  are  not  designed 
modestly  and  at  low  cost  per  unit  wUi  al- 
most certainly  end  by  serving  the  privileged 
few  rather  than  the  deprived  many 

To  reverse  this  trend,  governments  must 
be  prepared  to  make  tough  and  politically 
sensitive  decisions  and  to  reallocate  scarce 
resources  into  less  elaborate — but  more 
broadly  based — delivery  systems  that  can  get 
the  services  to  the  poor,  auid  the  poor  to  the 
services 

The  developing  countries  do  nol,  of  course 
have  the  financial  and  administrative  re- 
sources at  hand  today  to  eliminate  rapidly 
all  the  inadequacies  in  education  health 
and  other  public  services  that  penalize  the 
poor  They  must — out  of  very  real  necessity- 
be  selective  In  determlnlnc  where  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts 

All  the  more  reason  then  that  they  should 
analyze  the  most  important  linkages  and 
compUmentarities  between  the  various  pub- 
lic services  since  utilizing  them  In  combina- 
tion can  lead  to  substantial  reduction  m  the 
cost  of  individual  services,  and  hence  In  the 
total  cost  of  the  ongoing  poverty  program 
It  has  been  estimated  for  example  that  ir. 
Egypt  the  full  use  of  such  complementarities 
among  sectors,  together  with  redesigned 
programs  within  sectors,  would  decrease  by 
more  than  a  third  the  resources  required  to 
reduce,  and  ultimately  to  eliminate,  abso- 
jte  poverty 

If  choices  have  to  be  made — and  they  do — 
what  are  the  most  promising  ones"' 

That  will  differ,  o;  course,  in  various  so- 
cieties, but  in  the  case  of  most  developing 
countries  two  deserve  particular  attentior. 
One  Is  primary  education  and  most  par- 
ticularly for  girls  And  the  other  is  primary 
health  care 

PT\maTy  educaUon 

School  enrollments  throughout  the  devel- 
oping world  still  fall  far  t)elow  the  objective 
of  universal  primary  education  for  both 
boys  and  girls  and  >;'.s  picture  is  made  ever. 
worse  by  dropout  rates  which  are  often  over 
50  percent 

Research  makes  it  clear  that  economic  re- 
turns on  primary  education  for  boys  are 
high  Th:s  is  not  always  recognized  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  today  something  much 
less  recognized  and  understood  And  that  is 
the  immensely  bene.'icia;  impact  or.  reduc- 
ing poverty  that  results  from  edueatL-ig  girls 

In  most  developing  societies  women  simply 
do  not  have  equltaole  access  to  education 
The  number  of  illiterate  females  :e  growing 
faster  than  illiterate  males  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  worlds  illiterateE  are  women 
and  virtually  everywhere  males  are  given 
preference  both  for  general  education  and 
vocational  training 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  prevailing 
l.mage  of  women  distorts  their  f'ull  contribu- 
tion to  society  Women  are  esteemed — and 
are  encouraged  to  esteem  themselves — pre- 
dominantly In  their  roles  as  mothers  Their 
eeonomic  contribution,  though  It  Is  substan- 
tial in  a  number  of  developing  societies,  is 
almost  alwivE  'anderstated 

The  fact  Is  that  In  subsistence  societies 
women  generally  do  at  least  50':   of  the  work 
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roimecied  with  agricultural  production  and 
procfKauit;  as  well  as  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  hou.selceepliiu 

Schooling  rlearlv  enhaiirp-,  a  girls  pros- 
pects iif  nndlii^;  emplovtneiit  outside  the 
home  In  a  comparative  study  of  49  coun- 
rrles  the  level  nf  female  education  In  each 
nation  demonstrated  a  significant  impact 
•  n  the  proportion  of  women  '•arning  wages  or 
salaries 

Oreater  educational  opportunity  for 
women  will  also  suhstantlallv  reduce  ler- 
tllltv  In  I.atm  America  for  example  studies 
Indicate  that  m  districts  as  diverse  as  Rio 
de  Janeiro  rural  Chile  and  Buenos  Aires 
women  who  have  completed  primary  school 
average  about  two  children  fewer  than  those 
who  have  not 

of  all  the  asoects  of  social  development, 
'he  educational  level  apnears  moat  con- 
aUtentlv  associated  with  lower  fertility  And 
It  Is  significant  that  an  increa.se  m  the  edu- 
cation of  women  tends  to  lower  fertuitv  to  a 
greater  extent  than  a  similar  increase  in  the 
education  of  men  In  societies  in  which 
rapid  population  growth  Is  draining  awav 
resources  expenditure  on  education  and 
tr»lnln'<  for  t)oys  that  is  not  matched  by 
comoarable  exoendlture  for  girls  will  very 
Ukelv  be  diminished  in  the  end  by  the  girls 
Women  represent  a  seriously  undervalued 
potential  m  the  development  process  And 
to  prolong  inequitable  practices  that  rele- 
gate them  excluslvelv  to  narrow  traditional 
roles  not  onlv  denies  both  them  and  society 
the  tienefitN  of  that  potential  but  verv  seri- 
ously compounds  the  problem  of  reducing 
poverty 

Primary  health  carr 
U\  the  health  sector   as  well    carefully  de- 
signed and  sharply  focused  efforts  can  con- 
tribute Immensely  to  an  overall  antlpoverty 
program 

In  most  developing  countries  health  ex- 
penditures have  been  heavily  concentrated 
on  supplyin'?  a  small  urban  elite  with  ex- 
pensive curative-care  systems— highly 
skilled  doctors  and  elaborate  hospitals— 
that  fall  to  reach  90  percent  of  the  people 
What  are  required  are  lesi  sophisticated,  less 
costly  but  more  effective  preventive-care 
delivery  systems  that  reach  the  mass  of  the 
population 

Even  quite  poor  countries  c»ii  succeed  In 


this  provided  so\uid  polic  ie.s  are  pursued 
Some  35  years  ago  lor  example  Sri  Lanka 
decided  to  improve  rural  health  facilities 
As  a  result  of  Its  efforts  m  health  care 
along  with  those  in  education  and  in  nutri- 
tion there  ha.s  been  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades a  decline  m  infant  mortality  to  47  per 
1000  an  increase  m  life  expectancy  to  69 
years  and  an  associated  decline  In  the  crude 
birth  rate  to  26 

But  many  other  countries — countries  with 
a  much  higher  per  capita  national  income 
than  Sri  Lanka-  have  spent  as  much  or 
more  on  health,  and  by  falling  to  stress 
simple  Inexpensive  but  effective  primary 
care  systems,  have  reaped  much  poorer  re- 
sults 

Ttirkey.  for  example  had  a  ONP  per  capita 
of  $1,200  In  1978.  compared  to  Sri  Lanka  s 
1190,  but  has  concentrated  on  urban  health, 
with  conventional  facilities,  and  today  has 
an  infant  mortality  rate  of  118  f>er  1,000,  life 
expectancy  of  61  years  and  a  crude  birth 
rate  of  32— all  far  short  of  Sri  Lanka  .s  ac- 
complishments 

As  part  of  their  preventive-care  progruns. 
governments  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
reduce  sharply  current  infani  and  child 
mortality  rates  Average  rates  of  infant  mor- 
tality-deaths per  1,000  in  the  first  year— 
are  well  above  140  in  Africa  and  roughly  120 
In  Asia  and  80  in  Latin  America  In  the 
developed  countries  they  average  onlv  about 
13 

Why  are  they  so  high  In  the  developing 
world ''  Largely  because  of  low  nutritional 
standards,  and  poor  hygiene,  health  prac- 
tices and  services  But  infant  and  child  mor- 
tality rates  can  t)e  brought  down  relatively 
quickly  with  a  combination  of  redesigned  and 
reoriented  health  education  and  nvitrltlon 
policies  And  the  return  Ls  lowered  fertility 
healthier  children  and  Increased  produc- 
tivity  is  clearly   worth   the  effort   and   costs 

TTie  truth  Is  that  a  basii-  learning  package 
for  both  males  a'ld  females— and  particularly 
for  females— and  a  carefully  designed  pro- 
gram of  primary  health  care  for  both  the 
countryside  and  the  cities  are  Investments 
that  no  developing  country  can  afford  to 
neglect 

The  economic  return  will  be  huge  And 
the  same  is  true  of  other  Investments  In 
the  Immense  untapped  human  potential  of 
the  absolute  poor  Even  In  a  period  of  auster- 


ity- indeed,  especially  in  a  period  of  aua- 
terlty  — those  Investmeuts  must  be  acceler- 
ated 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  role  the  World 
Bank  Itself  can  play  in  the  1980s  And  to 
establish  the  background  against  which  this 
must  be  viewed,  let  me  briefiy  summarize  the 
principal  points  that  emerged  earlier  ;n  our 
discussion 

V       THE     nniX     or     THE     WO«LD     BANK     IN     THE 
ISSO'S 

The  current  account  deficits  of  the  oil- 
importing  developing  countries  have  rl.sen 
dramatically  The  lncrea.se  In  these  deficits 
Is  the  mirror  Image  of  a  portion  of  the  rise 
in  the  surpluses  of  the  oil-exporting  nations 
A  major  objective  of  the  worlds  Intermedi- 
ation effort  to  deal  with  these  surpluses 
must  be  to  assure  that  appropriate  portions 
of  them  flow  directly  or  Indirectly,  back 
to  these  developing  countries 

The  a.sslstanre  the  developing  societies  will 
need  In  the  1980s--bfjth  to  alleviate  their 
burden  of  absolute  poverty  and  to  facilitate 
the  strvictural  changes  m  their  economies 
required  by  the  changes  In  the  external  en- 
vironment Is  much  larger  than  was  pro- 
jected before  the  events  of  the  past  18 
months 

The  developing  countries  already  financ- 
ing W.  of  their  own  development  efforts, 
will  now  have  to  mobilize  substantial  addi- 
tional resources  But  they  cannot  succeed  In 
this  enormous  task  by  their  own  efforts 
alone  That  is  why  all  previously  planned 
program.s  of  international  a.sslstance.  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Bank,  must  be  reexam- 
ined m  order  to  determine  how  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  developing  world  can 
be  met 

It  Is  in  this  perspective  that  the  future 
level  of  World  Bank  lending  and  the  nature 
of  Its  opera'lng  policies  should  be  reviewed 
The  Bank  clearly  cannot  do  everything  Nor 
should  it  trv  to  But  neither  can  It  be  al- 
•r.wed  to  fall  m  It^  basic  re.spon£lblllty 
toward  Its  developing  member  countries 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  role 
the  Bank  has  undertaken  over  the  last 
decade 

Dur.ng  the  past  twelve  years  the  World 
Bank  Group  has  expanded  dramatically  Its 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing world  (see  Table  VI) 
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But  our  objective  during  the.se  years  wa.s  Thus    over  the  past  decade  there  has  been 

tl^ns'   We'd''ld',uft%''lm   r'''%^*^"'H*"P"''-      "    "'"^"^    -^-lltatfye   change    In    the'anks 
i_lons    We  did   not  simply   want   to  do  more       lending     and    In    Its    development    policies 


down  to  them,  their  incomes  and  welfare 
would  Inch  forward  at  an  InUjlerably  slow 
pace 

became  clear  that  developing  countries 

.         -.      ,  -         -eeded  to  devise  policies  and  investment  pro- 

benefiu  of  overall  economic  growth  to  trickle     grams   to   assist   the  poor   In    their  societies 
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to  become  more  productive,  and  to  assure  an 
equitable   distribution   of    basic   services   to 

them 

Throughout  the  19708  the  Bank  made  a 
determined  effort  to  help  Its  member  coun- 
tries to  devise  such  policies,  and  to  finance 
and  Implement  such  projects  It  has  devoted 
to  this  objective  a  high  proportion  of  Its  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  a  growing  share 
of  Its  expanded  lending  In  the  FY  64-68 
period  such  loans,  on  average,  amounted  to 
only  »60  million  per  year  and  accounted  for 
less  than  5^;  of  total  lending  In  FY  80 
they  had  grown  to  $3,565  million,  and  ac- 
counted for  over  30",  of  total  lending  In 
that  year  alone  the  Bank  approved  agricul- 
tural and  rursJ  development  projects  to  raise 
the  productivity,  and  thereby  the  Incomes, 
of  29  million  people  Including  18  million 
of  the  world's  poorest — and  to  Increase  food 
production  by  6  million  tons  per  annum 

Highways  electric  power  and  other  tradi- 
tional infrastructure  and  production  Invest- 
ments remain,  of  course,  vital  to  develop- 
ment They  are  basic  to  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  growth  and  to  expanding 
employment  opportunities  and  enhancing 
the  incomes  of  all  members  of  society  While 
the  Bank  reduced  the  share  of  Its  lending  to 
these  sections.  It  substantially  Increased  lis 
absolute  volume  Bank  lending  for  tradi- 
tional Infrastructure  projects  grew  from  an 
annual  average  of  $700  million  In  1964-68 
to  $4  4  billion  in  1980.  and  for  traditional 
production  projects,  from  $350  million  to 
$3  5  billion 

Only  by  raising  Its  overall  level  was  the 
Bank  able  to  meet  Its  member  countries' 
new  development  needs  without  neglecting 
their  traditional  requirements 

This  clearly  remains  the  path  for  the  fu- 
ture The  Bank  must  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
spond to  new  needs  which  have  already  ap- 
peared And  It  will  certainly  be  called  upon 
again  and  again  to  help  meet  needs  which 
we  cannot  yet  foresee  It  must  be  able  do  so 
without  disrupting  other  programs  for  which 
developing  countries  are  counting  upon  Its 
assistance 

Is  the  Bank  In  such  a  position  now? 

Las:  year  I  reported  to  you  that  we  were 
making  prcgrrss  in  Uying  a  foundation  for 
further  expansion  of  the  Bank  Group  s  lend- 
ing program  In  the  1980s  Let  me  summarize 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  over  the  past 
twelve  months   and  where  we  stand  today 

The  Genera!  Capital  Increase  In  the  Bank  s 
authorized  capital,  from  $45  billion  to  $85 
billion  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors In  January  1980  Some  countries  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  will  need  legisla- 
tive approval  before  they  can  subscribe  to 
the  additional  shares 

Negotiations  for  a  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA  I  were  successfully  concluded  last  De- 
cember, and  the  basis  for  the  replenishment 
was  approved  by  the  Governors  In  March 
198'J  The  replenishment  Itself  however  Is 
still  not  effective  because  a  few  countries 
and  In  particular  the  United  States,  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  complete  the  necessary 
legislation 

Other  donor  countries  have  agreed  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  prevent  an  ex- 
tended hiatus  in  IDA'S  lending  program  But 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  early 
action  by  all  goverments  to  make  the  sixth 
replenishment  effective,  and  the  severe 
penalties  for  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world 
that  will  result  from  prolonged  delay  and 
uncertainty 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  all  the  neces- 
sary legislative  actions  for  the  General 
Capital  Increa.se  and  for  the  IDA  VI  re- 
plenishment will  be  completed  soon 

Will  the  lending  program  summarized  in 
Table  VI,  which  the  General  Capital  Increase 
and  IDA  VI  are  Intended  to  support  be 
adequate  for  the  role  the  Bank  Group  must 
play   in    the    19808   to   assist   Its   developing 


country  members?  Will  It  allow  the  Bank  to 
meet  these  countries'  needs  in  even  the 
limited  way  that  we  hoped  it  would  when 
the  program  was  prepared? 

The  answer  is  cleariy  no 

The  lenduig  program  for  FY81-85  reflects 
the  Bank's  assessment  of  the  future  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  they  appeared  early  in  1977,  when 
the  plan  was  prepared,  in  the  light  of  that 
asseisment  we  believed  the  planned  level  of 
lending  would  permit  the  Bank  to  incresise 
Hj>  new  commitments  each  year  by  5'"t  In 
real  terms,  and  that  this  projected  growth 
would  allow  the  Bank  to  make  an  adequate 
contribution  to  Its  member  countries'  pr.ori- 
ly  development  needs 

That  assessment  Is  no  longer  tenable  Four 
eve. its  have  intervened  In  the  meantime 
that  invalidate  its  underlying  assumptions 

A  rampant  and  unexpected  rate  of  Infla- 
tion has  reduced  the  real  value  of  the  com- 
mitments permitted  by  the  General  Capital 
.ncrease  and  the  IDA  VI  agreements  In 
planning  the  program  in  1977,  the  Bank  had 
assumed  a  world  inflation  rate  of  7.5';  for 
F'i'79  U  turned  out  lo  be  13  3',  ,  And  we  now 
project  Inflation  in  future  years  will  taper  off 
more  slowly  than  we  had  previously  ex- 
pected As  a  result,  the  real  value  of  the 
lending  program  planned  for  1981-85  will 
fall  10  5'.  below  what  was  projected.  In  to- 
day's dollars  this  represents  a  loss  of  over 
$5  6  billion. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  our  developing 
member  countries'  needs  for  Bank  assistance 
have  Increased  for  three  other  reasons 

First,  as  I  have  emphasized,  the  sharp  rise 
In  the  o.l  price  has  raised  the  cost  of  their 
imports,  while  recession  in  the  Industrial 
countries  has  depressed  their  export  pros- 
pects They  must  react  to  these  events  by 
carrying  out  the  far-reaching  structural  ad- 
justme.its  i.n  their  economies,  discussed 
earlier,  and  yet  do  so  without  reducing  their 
growth  to  totally  unacceptable  levels  durmg 
the  transition  period. 

Second,  as  part  of  that  process.  In  their 
own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  world 
community,  they  should  step  up  substan- 
tially their  investment  m  energy  develop- 
ment 

.And  third,  the  change  In  the  representa- 
tion of  China  has  increased  by  45'"t  the 
number  of  people  who  now  need,  who  now 
desire,  and  who  are  now  entitled  to  have 
World  Bank   Group  lending. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  effect  on  the 
Bank  of  each  of  these  three  points  m  turn. 

First  the  financing  required  for  the  much 
larger  than  anticipated  current  account 
deficit : 

Let  me  sum  up  the  key  points  of  the  argu- 
ment put  forward  earlier 

As  compared  to  1978,  the  oil-Import  bills 
of  developing  countries  have  increased  by 
$35  billion  And  even  if  the  Industrialized 
nations  resist  domestic  protectionist  pres- 
sures, as  they  must,  their  continuing  prob- 
lems of  recession  and  slow  growth  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  export  prospects  of  the 
developing  world. 

The  problem  is  not  that  developing  coun- 
tries will  be  left  with  deficits  they  cannot 
finance  If  deficits  cannot  be  financed,  they 
will  disappear  But  if  they  disappear  because 
adequate  financing  cannot  be  found,  this 
win  serlousiy  cripple  their  development 
programs 

If  that  were  to  happen,  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  not  be  cushioned  from  the  de- 
flationary pressures  generated  by  such  a  col- 
lapse Even  the  narrowest  self-interest  of  the 
industrialized  nations  requires  that  these 
essential  financing  needs  should  be  .met 

.Adequate  financing  of  Imports  is  not  a 
i,ubstitute  for  structural  adjustment  to  the 
new  external  circumstances  Rather,  It  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  such  adjustment  it  permits 
the  developing  countries  to  adapt  sensibly 
their  production,  trade.  Investment,  and  sav- 


ings patterns  to  new  needs  Without  ade- 
quate financing  of  their  imports  they  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  "quick-fix"  remedies — such 
as  blanket  controls  on  imports  or  arbitrary- 
cutbacks  in  public  investment  programs— 
which  are  in  no  one's  long-term  interest 

.Nor  IS  the  financing  of  structural  adjust- 
ment a  substitute  for  the  financing  of  other 
development  needs  The  magnitude  of  the 
other  investments  required  to  make  at  least 
a  minimally  acceptable  Impact  on  absolute 
poverty  has  not  diminished  The  cost  and 
urgency  of  raising  the  productivity  of  the 
world's  poor  and  of  providing  them  with 
equitable  access  to  the  essential  public  serv- 
ices they  desperately  need  remain  high 

Should  not  the  Bank,  than,  shoulder  part 
of  the  burden  of  financing  its  developing 
me.mber  countries'  structural  adjustment'' 
7n  doing  so  It  would  clearly  not  be  substitut- 
ing for  the  private-market  mechanisms  to 
recycle  surpluses  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  helping  to  underpin  private  flows,  and  by 
closely  supporting  the  adjtistment  process  It 
would  improve  the  creditworthiness  of  the 
recipients 

Nor  would  the  Bank  be  substituting  for 
appropriate  action  by  the  IMF  Rather,  it 
w:uld  be  complementing  such  action  by 
bringing  its  rejources  and  its  expertise  to 
bear  on  the  longer-term  development  as- 
pects of  structural   adjustment 

To  help  meet  these  requirements,  the 
Bank  introduced  structural  adjustment 
lending  several  months  ago,  and  is  tenta- 
tively planning  to  commit  $600-800  million 
for  that  purpcse  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
In  FY82  or  '83,  such  lending  might  amount 
lo  $1,500  million,  and  In  subsequent  years 
to  more. 

At  present,  however,  such  structural  ad- 
Ju,stment  loans  have  to  be  fitted  Into  the 
previously  planned  lending  program  But 
these  new  and  unanticipated  needs  are  clear- 
ly additional  to  the  requirements  Identified 
;n  1977,  which  the  current  leading  program 
was  designed  to  meet  The  Bank  needs, 
therefore,  to  expand  the  current  program  to 
re.spond  to  them.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  simply 
will  not  be  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
the  world's  intermediation   problem. 

Let  me  move  now  to  the  second  F>olnt  the 
financing  required   for  energy  development. 

Beyond  their  Immediate  impact  on  Import 
costs,  the  higher  energy  prices  present  both 
long-term  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
the  cil-lmportlng  developing  countries. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  at  the  new  price 
levels  there  are  highly  profitable  investment 
opportunities  in  these  countries  which  are 
additional  to  current  plans  and  which,  taken 
together  with  vigorous  conservation  meas- 
ures, would  reduce  oil  Imports  by  3  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day — 150  million  tons  per 
year— by  1990  This  would  have  obvious 
benefits  for  ail  producing  and  consuming 
nations  But  the  exploitation  of  these  op- 
portunities will  require  substantial  Invest- 
ment over  the  next  five  years 

Total  Investment  needs  for  energy  develop- 
ment In  oil-importing  developing  countries 
in  the  period  1981-1985,  will  amount  to  about 
$185  billion  In  constant  1980  prices,  as  against 
$80  billion  devoted  to  energy  Investment  In 
these  countries  over  the  past  five  years  Moit 
of  these  needs  will  be  financed  by  their  own 
savings,  and  by  external  sources  other  than 
the  Bank 

The  Bank,  however  should  help  by  expand- 
ing its  previously  planned  energy  develop- 
ment program,  both  In  order  to  "serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  other  funds,  particularly  from 
private  sources,  and  m  order  to  finance  those 
needs  for  which  such  funds  are  not  llkelv  tc 
be  available  To  assist  In  this  vital  role,'  we 
now  estimate  that  the  Bank  should  lend  an 
additional  $12  billion  at>ove  the  $13  billion 
planned  for  energy  development  in  the  1981- 
85  period. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  matter  of  China 
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The  Chang*  In  the  representation  of  Chin* 
In  the  Bank  hae  Increaaed  by  nearly  a  billion 
the  number  of  people  who  now  have  a  claim 
on  the  Bank*  resource*  That  claim  1<  no  le^u 
compelling,  and  their  needs  are  no  lew  ur- 
gent than  those  of  the  Bank's  other  members 
It  will  take  time  to  iraiialate  these  nee<U  Into 
specific  Bank  projects,  but  when  that  has 
been  done  It  Is  clear  that  they  will  amount  to 
several  blUlun  dollars  per  year 

If  we  had  to  arcommodate  these  needi 
within  the  lending  program  planned  earlier. 
we  would  have  ^  reduce  tharply  our  lending 
to  other  member  countries  This  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  their  development  progranu 
and  this  we  must  not  do  An  addition  to  the 
lending   program   is  clearly  required 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  of  all  thene 
considerations  Is  this  the  Bank  Oroup  must 
mobilize  substaiuisl  additional  resources  if 
It  la  effectively  to  assist  Its  developing  mem- 
ber countries  through  the  critical  years  o! 
the  1980s  But  It  must  do  this  In  a  manner 
that  takes  full  account  of  the  current  budg- 
etary constraints  faced  by  the  governments 
of   the  developed   nations 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  reach  broad 
agreement  on  the  following  objective 

The   Bank   should 

Increase  Its  lending  program  in  order  to 
offset  fully  the  higher-than-antuipated  In- 
flation levels. 

Finance  structural  adjustment  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  development  flnanre 
already  planned  for  the  oil-importing  de- 
veloping countries. 

Assist  In  financing  sn  expanded  energy  de- 
velopment program,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
cutting  Its  assistance  to  other  equally  vital 
programs    and 

Respond  to  the  development  needs  of 
China,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  its  other  bor- 
rowers. 

If  we  agree  on  this  objective  — and  I  believe 
we  can — then  our  task  is  to  find  the  means 
for  financing  the  expansion  m  lending  with- 
out Imposing  undue  burdens  on  the  budgets 
of  our  member  governments 

Several  approaches  to  that  seemingly  Im- 
possible task  are  worthy  of  consideration  Let 
me  refer  to  them  briefly 

It  is  throvigh  payment.s  for  capital  sub- 
scriptions that  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  iIBRDi 
places  demands  on  the  budgets  of  our  mem- 
ber governments  Those  budgets  are  tight, 
and  the  equity  capital  that  thev  finance  Is. 
therefore,  a  .scarce  resmirre  loan  funds 
on  the  other  hand,  are  available  and  even 
abundant  on   the  world  s  financial  markets 

The  Issue  faclUK  the  Bank  today  is  whether 
we  are  making  the  best  possible  use  of  that 
very  scarce  resource  our  equltv  capital  In 
order  to  mobilize  those  other  more  abundant 
funds  The  question  is  could  we  increase 
our  borrowings  In  the  private  financial  mar- 
kets without  Imposing  additional  ciaim.s  on 
scarce  funds  from  Kovernments"" 

Throughout  its  history  the  World  Bank 
has  gradually  Improved  the  use  it  has  made 
of  Its  equity  base 

Twentv  years  ago.  for  example  the  Banc 
concluded  that  it  had  only  barely  begun  to 
utilize  the  full  financial  power  of  that  base 
m  support  of  Its  borrowing  At  that  time  in 
1960,  the  Banks  callable  capital  of  »17  j 
billion — eesentlallv  member  government 
guarantees  of  its  t>orrowln»s— plus  It^  paid- 
in  capital  and  reserves  of  »2  5  billion  a 
total  capital  base  of  (19  8  billion  supported 
borrowing  of  only  ta  1  billion  and  loans  of 
12  8  billion  To  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  Its  paid-in  capl'al  was  being  used  in 
1980  the  Bank  doubled  Its  subscribed  capital 
without  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal paid  In    And  yet  even  in  1970.  when  paid- 


in  capital  and  resarvea  had  risen  to  83  9 
billion  and  callable  capital  amounted  to 
120  8  blUlcn  borrowings  totalled  orUy  tie 
billion  and  lo*ns  $6  0  blilltxn  We  were  an 
under-leveraged  institution 

During  the  1970s  the  Bsnk  began  to  use 
Its  equity  base  to  mobilize  much  larger 
amounla  of  borrowed  funds  for  Investment 
In  Its  developing  member  coun'rles  Borrow- 
ings and  outstanding  loans  had  increased  to 
$30  billion  and  $27  billion  respectively  by  the 
end  of  FY  198U  Meanwhile  the  Bank  s  paid- 
in  capital  and  reserve*  rose  to  $7  billion— 
of  which  over  half  came  frtxn  retained  earn- 
ings- -and  callable  capital  rore  t.i  $36  billion 
Moreover  the  Governors  having  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  1960 
capital  Hubacrlptlon  from  20  ,  to  IC;  have 
now  reduced  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  new 
Oeneral  Capital  Increase  from  10       to  7  5''; 

When  the  General  Capital  Increase  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Bank  will  have  subscribed  capital 
of  $85  billion  About  $7  S  billion  will  then 
have  t>een  paid  in  This  *ill  be  augmented 
by  rewerves  and  retained  earnings  that 
a:nount  to  about  $3  ♦  blllli-ni  ttxlay  and  are 
(jn^wlng  foat  This  means  that  If  It  fully 
uses  the  authority  provided  by  the  General 
Capital  Increase  the  Bank's  own  paid-in 
equity  and  reserves  will  finance  about  15 
of  outstanding  loans  When  callable  capital 
Is  Included,  every  single  dollar  of  outstand- 
ing loarui  will  be  backed  by  a  dollar  of  capital 
i>r  reserves 

These  railoe  ciintrast  with  the  standard 
practice  of  large  commercial  banks,  whose 
capital  to  rlsk-aaset  ratios  run  to  less  than 
6  .  And  yet  none  of  these  banks  has  the 
IBRD  s  repayment  record,  nome  of  them  re- 
lies on  »uch  long-term  sources  of  funds  and 
none    has  such    a   strong   liquidity   position 

The  World  Bank  then,  should  continue  to 
improve  the  efficiency  with  which  It  uses  Its 
immensely  broad  and  uniquely  guaranteed 
financial  base  It  must  begin  to  use  the 
demonstrated  strength  of  Its  loan  portfolio 
that  reflects  the  prudent  lending  policies 
that  It  has  followed  for  over  thirty  years 
This  is  essential  If  It  Is  to  meet  more  fully 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  with- 
out Imposing  additional  burdens  on  the 
budgets  of  other  governments  m  a  period 
when  the  domestic  demands  of  many  are 
particularly  pressing 

The  question  Is  how  can  this  best  be  done 
while  at  the  same  time  fully  safeguarding 
the  strength  and  Integrity  of  the  Banks 
financial  structure'' 

There  are  at  least  three  actions  that 
sho\ild  be  considered 

The  relationship  between  the  Banks 
loans — and  hence  its  outstanding  debt — and 
Its  equity  base  could  be  changed 

The  Articles  of  Agreement,  drafted  over  35 
years  ago  in  Immensely  different  financial 
circumstances,  provide  that  the  Bank's  total 
disbursed  and  outstanding  loans  cannot  ex- 
ceed Its  total  subscribed  capital  and  reserves 

The  question  the  Brandt  Commission,  in- 
vestment bankers  and  other  financial  ex- 
perts have  been  asking  us  In  the  Bank  Is 
this  In  the  circumstances  of  today,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  1944  does  it  still  make 
financial  sense  to  limit  any  Increase  what- 
ever In  the  Bank's  lending  authority  to  an 
equal  Increase  in  Its  capital '' 

The  tentative  answer  appears  to  be  that 
the  1  to  1  ratio,  established  at  Bretton  'Woods 
In  the  closing  months  of  World  War  II,  Is  no 
longer  reallv  relevant  to  the  Bank  s  financial 
condition  or  to  the  economic  situation  of  its 
principal  shareholders,  and  that  the  result 
now  Is  an  unnecessary  underutlUzatlon  of 
the  Bank  s  capital  base 

It  is  obvious  that  any  action  to  change 
the  ratio  should  not  be  construed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  completion  of  the  General 
Capital  Increase    On  the  contrary,  it  should 


be  viewed  as  a  necesaary  additional  step  The 
General  Capital  Increase  was  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  more  recent  events  that  have  now 
substantially  enlarged  the  financial  require- 
ments of  our  developing  member  countries 
The  change  In  the  ratio  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Bank  to  respond  to  these  new 
requlremenu  through  a  mo.e  effective  use 
of  the  in.-rease  in  its  capital  base  which  has 
already  tjeen  authorized 

A  second  poaslblUty  would  be  the  orga- 
nization of  a  separately  capitalized  energy 
afnilale 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  the  need  and  the 
potential  for  developing  new  energy  resources 
present  a  major  challenge,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jor opportunity  to  the  developing  countries 
and  to  the  world  community  at  large  To 
meet  that  challenge  and  to  exploit  that 
opportunity,  there  Is  now  an  international 
concensus  reflected  most  notably  in  the  de- 
.  isions  of  the  Venice  Economic  Summit  and 
the  meetings  of  the  OPEC  ministers  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  assist  the  devel- 
oping ctuintrles  In  the  development  of  their 
energy  re»our,.-es  More  specifically  the  World 
Bank  has  been  asked  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  up  an  energy  alTlllate  to 
assist  In  this  effort  Such  an  affiliate  would 
serve  both  as  a  direct  source  of  finance  Itself 
and  as  a  catalyst  for  other  public  and  private 
ftmds 

The  equity  capital  of  such  an  Institution 
could  come  from  IBRD  profits  and  frt>m 
contributions  by  member  governments  not 
necessarily  by  all  member  (jovernments  and 
not  In  the  same  proportion  as  their  contri- 
bution to  the  Bank  s  capital  Such  an  equity 
base  would  be  vitillzed  to  underpin  borrow- 
in);  and  lending  that  could  ultimately 
amount  to  a  multiple  of  the  scarce  equity 
funds 

A  third  aoproach  would  be  to  raise  the 
Bank's  lendiiiK  and  borrowing  authority 
a(™in  as  was  done  In  1960  by  Increasing 
subscribed  stock  but  without  the  necessity 
of  additional  paid-in  capital 

Any  one  of  these  three  actions  or  a  com- 
bination of  them  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Bank  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
iirgent  needs  of  its  developing  member  coun- 
tries which  were  not  anticipated  when  the 
General  Capital  Increase  was  put  forward. 
The  variety  of  means  available  to  equip  the 
Bank  to  be  more  responsive  should  en- 
courage those  who  like  myself,  believe  that 
the  current  climate  of  budgetary  constraint 
in  the  develooed  nations  need  not  stand  In 
the  way  of  necessary  action 

While  these  measures  are  being  studied, 
because  of  the  urgent  need  to  expand  the 
Banks  lending  program  for  FY82-8e,  we 
should  consider  drawing  forward  a  portion 
of  the  lending  presently  planned  for  later 
\ears  to  the  nearer  term  In  this  way  we 
could  increase  IBRD  loans  over  the  next  flve 
critical  years  by  a  total  of  $10  billion 

Implementing  these  various  proposals 
would  allow  the  IBRD  to  expand  Its  lending 
program  Yet  that  would  not  by  itself  help 
the  Bank  s  poorest  member  countries  which 
reqviire  highly  concessional  financing  of  very 
lonK  maturity  As  I  have  indicated  the  needs 
"f  these  low-Income  countries  have  also 
greatly  increased  And  the  IDA  VI  replenish- 
ment, while  It  la  generous  will  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  them 

Just  as  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  exploit 
more  fxilly  IBRD's  equity  base  so  we  must 
also  Increase  the  leverage  of  scarce  IDA 
resources  The  creditworthiness  of  a  num- 
ber of  countries  which  have  in  the  past 
received  IDA  credlt.s  has  now  markedly  Im- 
proved This  is  most  notably  the  case  for  oil 
exporters  such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt  But 
others  too  have  Increased  their  ability  to 
service  debt  on  intermediate  terms. 
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Some  of  these  countries  could  shift  In  the 
future  to  IBRD  loans  only  or  to  a  blend  of 
IBRD  and  IDA  loans  less  concessional  than 
had  been  necessary  earlier  This  would  per- 
mit an  increase  In  IDA  lending  to  those  coun- 
tries whose  financial  requirements  have  ex- 
panded but  which  are  not  yet  creditworthy 
for  IBRD  loans 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  making 
additional  IDA  funds  available  to  the  poorest 
countries  by  shifting  some  countries  from 
IDA  to  IBRD  l>orrowmg  will  be  possible  only 
If  IBRD  Itself  Is  enabled  to  meet  these  addi- 
tional claims  on  Its  resources  And  It  should 
be  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  truly  adequate 
response  to  the  poorest  countries'  needs 
would  require  additional  resources,  raised 
perhaps  by  such  new  means  as  those  sug- 
gested by  the  Brandt  Commission 

In  this  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Bank 
in  the  19008.  I  have  focused  on  only  one  as- 
pect of  Its  work:  Its  loans  to  developing 
countries,  and  the  means  of  financing  them 
In  the  short  run,  this  must  have  first  claim 
on  our  attention  But  In  the  longer  run,  as 
both  Executive  Dire-tors  and  Ministers  from 
developing  countries  have  emphasized  so 
often  In  recent  months  It  Is  the  non-flnan- 
rlal  assistance  of  the  Bank  that  Is  of  even 
preater  value  than  Its  financial  support.  In- 
dispensable as  that  Is 

In  the  1970s  the  Bank's  policy  advice  and 
technical  assistance  were  directed  toward 
the  twin  goals  of  accelerating  economic 
growth  and  reduclrvg  absolute  poverty 
These  must  continue  to  be  our  objectives  in 
the  li(80!>  But  the  environment  In  which 
those  goals  will  be  pursued  will  be  so  dif- 
ferent and  so  difTlcult.  as  to  require  a  major 
shift  of  emphasis  within   the  Bank: 

Population  growth,  although  decelerating, 
win  place  Increasingly  heavy  burdens  on  the 
resources  of  most  developing  countries: 

Labor  forces  growing  at  explosive  rates  re- 
flecting past  levels  of  population  growth. 
will  place  a  premium  on  Job  creation: 

Migration  from  the  countryside  will  bur- 
den metropolitan  areas  grown  larger  than 
most  In  the  developed  world: 

Widespread  malnutrition.  If  it  Is  to  be 
overcome,  will  require  BUbstantlal  Increases 
in  food  production  per  hectare  because  op- 
portunities for  putting  land  under  cultiva- 
tion In  the  developing  countries  are  sharply 
reduced;  and 

External  payments  Imbalances  will  require 
acceleration  of  industrialization  and  expan- 
sion of  exports  In  the  face  of  slower  growth 
In  world  trade  and  rising  tides  of  protec- 
tionism 

It  Is  shocking  to  reflect  that  in  spite  of 
the  progress  of  the  past  quarter  century  and 
the  advances  that  are  likely  in  the  next  two 
decades  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of 
this  century  600  million  human  beings  In 
the  developing  countries  will  continue  to 
live   In   absolute   poverty 

Clearly  there  will  be  an  Immense  Intellec- 
tual and  technical  effort  required  from  the 
Bank  m  the  1980s— in  addition  to  lu  finan- 
cial contribution— If  it  l.s  effectively  to  assist 
the  developing  countries  to  address  their 
fundamental  Eoclal  and  economic  problems 

Let  me  now  summarize  and  conclude  the 
central  points  I  have  made  this  morning 

VI    SIMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Global  economic  conditions  over  the  past 
18  months  have  become  substantially  more 
«  mcult  and  the  prospecu  for  growth  in  the 
oil-lmportlng    developing    countries    during 

p'om'sTng'    °'    '''    '"'''    "°*    '"''''''    '^"^ 


The  sharp  new  rise  in  oil  prices  has  more 
than  doubled  these  countries  cost  of  Im- 
ported energy  and  the  continuing  recession 
In  the  industrialized  nations  will  seriously 
limit  demand  for  their  exports 

As  a  re-sult.  their  current  account  deficits 
has  Increased  rapidly,  and  now  con.stuute  on 
average  4';  of  their  gross  national  product  - 
and  for  many  countries  substantially  more 
Though  they  can  continue  to  finance  these 
deficits  in  the  short  term  by  additional  ex- 
ter.ial  borrowing  In  the  longer  term  their 
mounting  debt  service  would  become  unsup- 
portable  The  deficits  must  be  reduced  What 
IS  needed  are  fundamental  structural  adjust- 
ments m  their  economies 

If  these  difficult  change.s  are  undertaken 
soon  and  can  be  completed  over  the  next 
five  to  eiKht  years  growth  rates  in  the  oil- 
Importing  developing  countries  should  re- 
cover to  more  satisfactory  levels  dtiring  the 
second  half  of  the  decade 

This  however  will  require  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  interim  beyond  what  is  now  In 
prospect.  If  severe  reductloiLs  in  the  level  of 
their  development  activity  are  to  be  avoided 
If  this  financial  assistance  is  not  available 
or  If  the  developing  countries  delay  initiating 
the  necessary  structural  changes  their  devel- 
opment progress  will  be  seriously  compro- 
mis''d  throughout  the  decade 

TTie  current  adjustment  process  is  likely 
to  be  more  difficult  than  the  earlier  one  in 
the  1974- 1978  period  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant actions  the  oil-lmportlng  developing 
countries  can  take  to  moderate  its  damaging 
effects  is  to  adopt  efficient  Import  substitu- 
tion policies  In  energy 

At  present  and  prospective  oil  price.s  many 
of  these  countries  can  turn  what  were  previ- 
ously regarded  as  marginal  energy  reserves 
of  oil,  gas  coal  hydroelectric,  and  forest  re- 
sources into  profitable  Investments  This  will 
require  their  mobilizing  additional  domestic 
and  external  finance,  but  would  permit  them 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  to  reduce  their 
annual  oil-Import  bill — projected  by  then  to 
amount  to  some  $230  billion — bv  more  than 
$50  billion 

The  current  global  economic  situation  has 
imposed  particularly  severe  penalties  on  the 
poorest  developing  countries  They  desper- 
ately need  additional  Official  Development 
Assistance  to  get  through  the  adjustment  pe- 
riod But  total  ODA  flows  declined  m  real 
terms  from  1977  through  1979  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  flows  allocated  to  the  poorest 
countries  was  shockingly  small  in  both  rela- 
tive and  the  absolute  amounts 

Both  the  OECD  nations,  and  the  capital - 
surplus  members  of  OPEC,  should  now  con- 
sider what  measures  they  can  take  to  Increase 
concessional  assistance  to  the  poorest  na- 
tions who  continue  to  be  damaged  by  a  glo- 
bal economic  situation  they  neither  caused 
nor  can  do  much  to  Influence 

The  middle-Income  developing  countries 
win  continue  to  depend  on  external  capital 
flows  from  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
decade,  though  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
volume  will  be  sufficient  from  these  sources 
to  meet  the  additional  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  new  adjustment  difficulties 

If  the  task  of  recycling  to  the  developing 
countries  a  portion  of  the  more  than  8100  bil- 
lion a  year  of  additional  surpluses  now  being 
earned  by  the  oll-exporting  countries  Is  to  be 
tackled  in  the  1980s  efficiently  and  equitably, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  financial  Inter- 
mediation of  the  World  Bank,  and  other  In- 
ternational Institutions,  should  increase  sub- 
stantially above  previously  planned  levels 
During  the  1980s  the  Bank  should: 


Increase  its   lending  program  in  order  to 

offset  fully  the  higher-than-anticipated  in- 
flation levels 

Finance  structural  adjustment,  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  development  finance 
already  planned  for  the  oU-importing  devel- 
oping countries; 

Assist  in  financing  the  expanded  energy 
de\elopment  program  called  for  at  the 
Venice  Economic  Summit  meeting  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  cutting  its  assistance  to  other 
Vital  programs:   and 

Respond  to  the  development  needs  of 
China,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  Its  other  bor- 
rowers 

All  of  this  can  be  done — and  in  a  manner 
that  takes  full  account  of  the  current 
budgetary  constraints  faced  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  developed  nations— provided  we 
make  full  use  of  the  potential  of  the  Bank's 
capital  base  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
large  private  resources  available  for  sound 
investment  opportunities. 

The  1980s  are  likely  to  be  a  turbulent 
decade,  preoccupied  with  a  whole  new  range 
of   financial   difficulties. 

But  underlying  the  immediate  financial 
concern   more  fundamental  problems  persist 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  is  the  persist- 
ence of  widespread  absolute  poverty 

Development  itself  comprises  a  twofold 
task  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  to 
eradicate  absolute  poverty 

These  two  goals  are  related  though  gov- 
ernments are  sometimes  tempted  to  pursue 
one  Without  adequate  attention  to  the  other 
In  the  end,  that  approach  fails  from  a  de- 
velopment point  of  view  The  pursuit  of 
growth  without  a  reasonable  concern  for 
equity  is  utllmately  socially  destabilizing 
And  the  pursuit  of  equity  without  a  reason- 
able concern  for  growth  merely  tends  tc 
redistribute  the  deprivation  of  economic 
stagnation 

In  our  meetings  throughout  the  1970s  we 
have  examined  the  various  requirements  of 
these  two  goals  This  morning  I  have  stressed 
both  the  critical  need  and  the  economic  good 
sense  of  developing  those  human  resources 
who  have  been  inequitably  passed  over  by 
the  modernization  process 

None  of  us,  of  course,  can  pretend  that 
our  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the 
poverty  problem  is  complete  We  are  all  still 
learning  But  I  believe  we  can  take  a  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction  that  many  governments 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  Interna- 
tional development  community,  including 
this  Bank,  are  beginning  to  think  about  pov- 
erty in  a  more  thoughtful  way  than  they  did 
a  decade  ago  And  they  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  how  they  can  reshape  their  own 
efforts  to  deal  with  it  more  effectively. 

That  should  be  encouraging  to  everyone  in 
this  room 

Due  to  your  support,  and  that  of  the  gov- 
ernments you  represent,  the  World  Bank 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  become  by  far 
the  worlds  largest  and  most  influential  de- 
velopment institution 

That  is  important 

But  what  is  far  more  important  is  what 
has  transpired  throughout  the  developing 
world  In  the  millions  of  individual  lives  that 
this  institution  has  touched 

What  these  countless  millions  of  the  poor 
need  and  want  is  what  each  of  us  needs  and 
wants:  the  well-being  of  those  they  love;  a 
better  future  for  their  children:  and  end  to 
Injustice;  and  a  beginning  of  hope 

We  do  not  see  their  faces,  we  do  not  know 
their  names,  we  cannot  count  their  numbers. 
But  they  are  there  And  their  lives  have  been 
touched  by  us 

And  ours  by  them 
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Pi:rs<in*i,    Note — Phepared    Aeteii    the    Text 

Wa.S     F*RINTEn 

And  now-  If  I  mav — let  mt*  add  a  purely 
personal   note 

These  pa.st  13  years  have  been  the  most 
stlmiilatlng  of  my  life  I  wouldn't  have 
traded  them  for  anything 

And  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  vou  how  deeplv 
gratefiil  I  am  for  the  prtvllewe  of  having 
served  with  you  throughout  these  years 

This  World  Bank—  born  o\it  of  the  ruins  '. 
World  War  II — haa  grown  Into  one  (.if  the 
most  constiT.ictlve  Instruments  of  human 
aspiration  and  progress 

And  yet.  It  has  only  barely  beg\ni  to  de- 
velop lt.s  fiill  potential  for  service  and  assist- 
ance 

There  1.^  so  miich  more  It  can  do  so  much 
more  It  ought  to  do  to  assist  tho«e  who  need 
Its  help 

Each  one  of  ua  here  can  help  make  that 
happen 

And  how  can  we  begin'' 


We  must  begin-  a.s  the  founders  of  this 
great  Institution  began  —  with  vision  With 
clfar    strong    b'.'ld  vision 

George  Bernard  Sha*  put  it  perfectly 

"You  see  things  and  sav  why"  But  I  dream 
thirsts  that  never  were   and  I  sav  whY  nof" 

Thank  vou    and  ^-ood  morning 


D.\VID   HOCKEf^LLER   .'rPE.AKS  OUT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President  David 
Rr.)rkefeller  fhairman  of  Chase  .Miinhut- 
tan  Hank,  will  be  retiring  from  that  po.si- 
tion  early  ne.xt  year  Ftar  decade.s  he  and 
hi.s  bank  have  been  name.s  svnonymou.s 
with  dome.stic  and  international  finan- 
cial leadership 

I  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  rongratulate 
-Mr  Rockefeller  on  hi.s  many  year.s  of 
service  and  give  him  my  very  be.st  wlshe.s 
for  his  retirement  I  hope  it  will  be  an  ac- 


the  retirement,  for  U.e  Nation  i.s  m  need 
of  hi.s  keen  economic  coiinsel  In  these 
last  month.s  prior  to  his  retirement, 
David  Rockefeller  ha.s  continued  to  speak 
out  on  key  economic  is.sue.s  and  the 
.source.s  of  inflation 

Hobart  Rowen,  Wa.shmgton  Po.st  eco- 
nomic writer,  conducted  an  interview 
with  Mr  Rockefeller  which  was  carried 
m  the  Post  on  Sunday.  October  12  As 
Mr  Rowen  says 

Like  most  of  his  peer.«  Rr.«-kefeller  echoes 
the  no'A-  well-orchestr.ited  demand  for  better 
lax  treatment  for  business  But  mure  forth- 
rlKhl  than  many  he  sviggest.s  that  VS  in- 
dustry also  needs  to  take  a  paije  out  of  the 
Japanese  book  "and  concer;trate  le.ss  on 
short-term  results  and  more  on  long-term 
possibilities 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    Post    article    on    David 
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Rockefeller  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  lest  any- 
one think  that  David  Rockefellers 
thoughts  and  forecasts  are  only  of  im- 
portance in  Washington.  New  York,  or 
Chicago,  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared on  October  13  in  an  Illinois  paper. 
the  Kankakee  Journal  Comments  that 
David  Rockefeller  made  before  the 
.American  Bankers  Association  meeting 
m  Chicago  hit  home  m  Kankakee  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle also  be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2,  > 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  s  remarks  in  Chicago  touched 
on  several  areas  not  mentioned  in  Ho- 
bart Rowen's  column  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  right  on  target  in  pointing  out  that 
inflation  is  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money  And  only  the  Government  has 
the  power  to  debase  the  currency  by  cre- 
ating too  much  of  It  ■■  This  is  an  impor- 
tant message  that  has  been  lost  in  the 
past  Just  during  the  1970's,  the  US. 
Government  ran  up  a  cumulative  deficit 
of  over  $300  billion  In  fiscal  1980.  the 
def.cit  was  nearly  $60  billion  We  need  a 
balanced  budget,  especially  in  a  time  of 
economic  recovery  We  should  also  look 
carefully  at  regulation,  which  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller note.>»  "pre-empts  billions  in  capi- 
tal that  otherwise  might  be  productive." 

Mr  Rockefellers  words  of  advice  have 
always  carried  weight  m  Washington, 
We  need  his  experti.se  as  we  begin  to 
streamline  the  Government  and  offer  in- 
centives for  new  investment  and  produc- 
tivity improvement  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  retirement,  but  urge  him  to  continue 
to  speak  out  on  important  economic 
issues. 

Exhibit   1 

A  Relaxed  Rockefeller  Reflects 
New  York— En  route  here  In  the  Chase 
.Vlanhattan-owned  Giilfstreani— -a  Jet  that 
has  taken  David  Rockefeller  around  the 
world  five  times— Rfx-kefeller  wa*  in  a  re- 
laxed mood  He  had  Just  received  a  rousing 
reception  at  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
from  a  blvie-rlbbon  audience  of  1  400  And 
while  that  wa.s  only  half  of  the  record  turn- 
out for  .ABC  .s  Barbara  Walters  a  few  years 
ago,  It  UHs  a  bigger  crowd  than  either  Vice 
President  V\'a;ter  Miimdale  or  OOP  vice  pres- 
idential candidate  George  Bush  had  drawi: 
in  recent  appearances 

Rockefeller  after  all,  is  probably  the  be  t- 
known  name  In  US  banking  Moreover 
David  Is  one  of  only  two  left  of  six  extraordi- 
narily wealthy  and  Influential  siblings  The 
other  Is  Laurence  who  for  the  last  20  years 
has  been  managing  Rockefeller  family  Inter- 
ests 

And  now  David  Rockefeller  Is  about  to 
give  up  the  reins  at  the  glan;  bank's  annua; 
meeting,  he  will  yield  as  chairman  to  Wlllard 
C.  Butcher,  who  already  ha.s  taken  over  as 
Chase's  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
So  fellow-occunants  of  the  e'e'-utlve  siilte 
are  turning  out  to  hear  Rockefeller's  mes- 
sage. It  Is  a  mlxt\ire  of  grim  assessment  of 
the  nation's  and  world's  economic  problems. 


and  a  measure  of  hope  that,  somehow    an- 
swers will  be  found 

As  might  be  expected  Rockefeller — orig- 
inally for  George  Bush — is  a  strong  supporter 
of  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  sharp  critic  of 
Jimmy  Carter 

Sipping  a  scotch-and-soda  and  munching 
on  nuts  as  the  Chase  Jet  sped  eastward 
Rockefeller  hit  out  at  Carters  inability  to 
s\istain  clear-cut,  consistent  policies  either 
in  the  domestic  or  foreign  field  '  The  banker 
believes  that  Carters  economists  were  pre- 
mature in  announcing  that  the  recession  had 
ended  Rockefeller  and  Chase  economists 
argue  that  the  recession  may  not  yet  be  over 
although  the  down  trend  has  slowed  some- 
whP.t  In  Detroit  Rockefeller  had  said  that 
interpretation  of  recent  economic  statistics 
■'IS  a  bit  like  taking  a  ride  on  a  roller 
coaster,  and  apparently  Washington  belie-. e.s 
the  economy  should  run  the  same  way'  At 
least  it  would  appear  that  there  s  nobody 
up  front  steering  the  thing 

Like  most  of  his  peers,  Rockefeller  echoes 
the  now  well-orchestrated  demand  for  bet- 
ter tax  treatment  for  business.  But  more 
forthright  than  many,  he  suggests  that  U.S 
ii-.dvistry  also  needs  to  take  a  page  out  of 
the  Japanese  book  'and  concentrate  less  on 
short-term  results  and  more  on  long-term 
po.ssi  bill  ties  " 

In  dealing  with  the  need  to  automate — 
Including  the  use  of  robots — Rockefeller 
warns  that  "here  lies  a  potential  booby  trap 
m  the  form  of  a  two-tier  society"  which 
will  leave  the  blacks,  Hlspanics  and  other 
minorities  "to  grapple  for  a  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  Jobs." 

As  critical  as  Rockefeller  Is  of  Carter's 
domestic  policies,  he  Is  even  more  concerned 
about  what  he  considers  Carter's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  United  States'  International 
role  Specifically.  Rockefeller  charged  that 
the  president  has  not  done  "what  most  other 
countries  do  themselves,  and  expect  us  to 
do — namely,  to  make  U.S.  national  Interests 
ni:r  prime  International  objective." 

We  have  confused  U  S  Interests.  Rockefel- 
ler believes,  with  two  other  objectives:  the 
promotion  of  human  rights,  and  an  effort 
to  restrict  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
The  first — human  rights  promotion — Is.  of 
course  desirable,  Rockefeller  says,  while  the 
second    'Is  a  more  debatable  objective." 

He  cited  as  examples  the  way  Carter  han- 
dled Brazil  and  Argentina  "When  Carter 
first  came  to  office,  he  hit  them  both  on  the 
human  rights  front  And  Brazil,  he  also  hit 
on  the  nuclear  front  In  relation  to  Its  deal 
I  for  technical  assistance]  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  So  In  that  particular 
case,  we  annoyed  both  Brazil  and  [West] 
Germany  In  one  fell  swoop 

"And  while  I'm  sure  that  Brazil  does  a 
number  of  things  that  we  would  consider 
less  than  desirable  In  terms  of  human  rights 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  has  to  Judge  them — 
as  any  country — on  the  basis  of  what  went 
before  the  present  regime,  and  what  the  like- 
ly alternative  would  be  if  they  were  over- 
thrown " 

As  to  Argentina,  Rockefeller  says  that  In- 
asmuch as  "they  want  to  go  back  to  demo- 
cratic forms"  It  was  foolish  for  the  Carter 
administration  to  ban  the  sale  of  Allls- 
Chalmers  turbines,  and  refuse  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan  assistance. 

Rockefeller,  who  In  the  past  has  turned 
down  numerous  Washington  Job  offers,  In- 
cludlne  the  Treasury  more  than  once,  plans 
to  take  over  the  management  of  Rockefeller 
family  affairs  from  brother  Laurence  As 
he  noted  a  bit  plaintively,  not  only  Is  no 
young  Rockefeller  Interested  in  banking  but 
the  entire  younzer  generation  of  Rockefellers 
Is  more  Interested  "'In  the  field  of  the  arts 
conservation,  environment  and  things  of 
that  sort,  than  they  are  In  business  " 


EXHIBTT    a 


ROCKErELLEB     CALLS     GOVEINMXNT     SPEKDINC 

Prime  Reason  for  High  Intuvtion  Rats 

Chicago  — America's  bankers  muat  use 
thelT  clout  to  demand  an  end  to  the  "de- 
bauchery "  of  money  by  government  spend- 
ing a  prime  cause  of  Inflation,  banker  David 
Rockefeller  says 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  root  of  our  current 
inflationary  crisis  Is  clearly  the  sottfing  price 
of  government,"  he  said. 

Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  the  nation's  third  largest,  said,  ""The 
growth  of  social  programs  can  no  longer  ex- 
ceed the  growth  of  the  business  en  which 
they  finally  depend" 

His  remarks  came  m  a  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  this  morning  to  a  convention  In  Chi- 
cago of  the  American  Bankers  Association 

Bankers  Rockefeller  said,  must  work  "to 
demand  an  end  to  the  debauchery  of  the 
money  of  the  American  people  and"  the  be- 
trayal of  their  trust  posed  by  government 
spending 

He  told  the  bankers  that  government's  role 
in  inflation  Is  not  sufficiently  recognized. 

A  recent  study  of  the  coverage  of  Infla- 
tion on  television  news  programs  tound  that 
80  percent  of  the  reports  deal  wnth  the  prob- 
le.m  only  as  a  matter  o.'  price  hikes  or  wage 
;nrreases  ■    Rockefeller  said 

He  said  the  public  learns  tc  see  inflation 
:n  terms  of  busine,sses  raising  prices  and 
pulling  m  higher  profits,  or  workers  de- 
manding raises,  or  bankers  demanding 
higher  Interest  rates  The  government  is  left 
out  of  the  picture    he  contended 

■  Infiation,  a-s  every  banker  knows  is  a  de- 
cline m  the  value  of  money.  Rockefeller 
said  "And  only  the  government  has  the 
power  to  debase  the  cu.-rency  by  creating 
too  much  of  It 

"Between   1975  and  197&      Rockefeller  said 
the    federal    tax    bii;    for   all    Amierlcans   in- 
creased  more   than   eight   times  as   much   as 
their  fuel  bill 

Rockefeller  said  social  welfare  programs 
of  the  1S606  forced  the  government  mtc 
deficit  spending,  which  he  said  fueled  infia- 
tion. 

"Environmental  health  safety  and  other 
regulations  proliferate'  Rockefeller  said 
"They  not  only  add  directly  to  costs  and 
therefore  prices  they  also  pre-empt  billions 
.11  capita!  that  otherwise  might  be  produc- 
tive" 

He  said  the  regulations  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  available  for  Investment  and  cut 
Into  productivity  gams 

The  convention,  which  began  Saturday 
runs  through  Wednesday  and  is  expected  tc 
involve  10,000  bankers  An  estimated  9C  per- 
cent of  the  natlon"s  14.957  fuli-service  com- 
mercial banks  belong  to  the  trade  group 

Earlier,  outgoing  President  C  C  Hojje.  Jr  . 
of  Charlotte-  N  C  reported  the  group  was 
initiating  a  nationwide  anti-mfiation  project 
including  distribution  of  six  "Inflation  mes- 
sages' to  each  of  the  attending  bank  execu- 
tives to  take  to  his  community 


ILLINOIS  GROUP  POOLS  RE- 
SOLTICES  TO  COMBAT  ARSON 
PROBLEM 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  last  year 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Governmental  .Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
m-nority  member,  completed  a  2-year 
study  of  arson-for-profit.  The  comm.it- 
tee  report,  "Arson  in  America."  revealed 
that  in  1977  arson-for-profit — the  in- 
tentional burning  of  buildings  to  de- 
fraud    insurance    companies — v&s     the 
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fastest  growing  crime  In  America  Near- 
ly 250.000  arson  fires  were  set  that  year 
These  arsons  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  1,000  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  nearly  $2  billion  worth  of 
property 

The  report  Identified  a  number  of 
problems  contributing  to  the  growing 
arson  problem.  Lax  Insurance  under- 
writing practices  do  not  screen  out 
properties  and  or  individuals  which  are 
likely  candidates  for  arson  Insurance 
companies,  anxious  to  settle  claims  a.s 
quickly  as  possible,  are  frequently  re- 
luctant to  Investigate  suspected  arson 
cases.  Jurisdictional  disputes  between 
police  and  fire  departments  Impede 
timely  and  vigorous  arson  investigation 
And  finally,  local  prosecutors  devote 
only  a  bare  minimum  of  time  to  the 
prosecution  of  arsonists  and  arson-for- 
proflt. 

The  report  concludes  that  only 
through  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  which  coordinates  the 
eflorta  of  law  enforcement,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  Insurance  industry,  can 
the  arson  epidemic  be  curbed 

In  light  of  these  conclusions.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  a  coordinating  council  on 
arson-for-proflt  was  created  to  attack 
the  severe  arson  problem  in  Chicago 
and  the  rest  of  the  State  Since  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  council  has  held 
monthly  meetings  with  representatives 
of  neighborhood  organizations,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  The  purpose  of  these  meet- 
ings has  been  to  agree  upon  common 
goals  and  then  develop  a  strategy  to 
achieve  them  The  councils  efforts  have 
led  to  the  development  of  an  exemplary 
arson  detection  and  prevention  program 
The  Illinois  general  assembly  has 
passed  nine  separate  arson  prevention 
bills  In  general,  the  measures  encour- 
age insurance  companies  to  Investigate 
fire  claims,  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
information  between  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  law  enforcement  offices  relating 
to  Insurance  fraud,  and  mandate  that 
the  Illinois  State  fair  access  to  Insur- 
ance requirements  '  FAIR '  plan  follow 
strict  underwriting  and  procedural 
practices. 

In  addition  to  the  State's  adoption  of 
strict  arson  prevention  measures,  the 
Crime  Commission  has  established  an 
arson  awareness  committee  The  com- 
mittee presents  to  the  neighborhoods  of 
Chicago  a  program  that  addresses  the 
problem  of  fire  awareness,  safety,  and 
arson  prevention 

I  commend  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
council  for  its  efforts  It  Is  mv  hope  that 
other  States  and  communities  follows 
the  lead  of  Illinois  and  the  coordmated 
council  on  arson-for-proflt  and  formu- 
late comprehensive  policies  to  combat 
this  costly  crime. 

I  particularly  praise  the  following  or- 
ganizations for  their  efforts  The  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission,  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department,  the  State's  Attorneys 
Oince,  the  State  Fire  Marshals  Office 
the  Cook  County  Sheriff  s  Office,  the  Il- 
linois Department  of  Law  Enforcement, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Insurance  the 
Bureau  of   Alcohol.   Tobacco,  and   Fire- 


arms, the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Allstate  Insurance  Co ,  Zenith 
Radio  Corp  ,  the  Better  Government  As- 
,>;ociatlon,  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Loss 
Bureau,  the  Northwest  Community  Or- 
ganization, the  Organization  of  the 
Northeast,  and  Diedrlch  and  Associates 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  lus  sec- 
retaries 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

.As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  message.s 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.submitting  sundry  noriunations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
reeding.s  ■ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

INlDLI.IO    BII  1-S    SlCNtD 

At  12  26  pm  a  me.ssage  from  the 
House  of  Representative.s,  delivered  by 
Mr  Gregory  one  of  iLs  reading  clerk.s 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills 

S  43  An  act  to  promote  safety  and  health 
In  skllnft  and  other  outdoor  winter  recrea- 
tional   actlvtles, 

8  3251  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  u.se  of  credit 
;!i-.tniinents   m    the    purcha'e   of   ifasohol 

HR  376.^  An  act  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum price  support  loan  rates  for  wheat 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans  to  Improve  the 
farmer-held  reserve  program  for  wheat  and 
!eed  grains  to  establish  a  rtve-vear  food  ■?- 
curity  wheat  reserve   and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  4084  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coopera- 
'-'.ve  ai^reement  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iiuerior  ai^d  the  State  of  California  to  Im- 
prove atid  manage  the  Sulsun  Marsh  In 
CaMforiila 

H  R  7942  An  act  to  approve  and  Imple- 
mef>t  the  protocol  to  the  trade  Bgreement  re- 
la'UiK  to  customs  valuation,  and  for  other 
p'irTxi5es 

H  R  8112  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
located  In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  In- 
terests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and 
to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy 
development    and 

H  R  8328  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  air- 
craft carrier  United  States  ship  Intrepid  to 
he  transferred  to  the  Intrepid  Museum 
Foundation  Incorporated  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  otherwise  applicable  slxty- 
dav  congressional  review  period 

The  enrolled  bills  were  sub.sequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr  LxviN  I 

At  1  30  p  m  ,  a  meissage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  2510i  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Federal  employees 
to  obtain  review  of  certain  disability  de- 
terminations made  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
.sonnel  Managem.ent  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR  2583'  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  dhsfonlinue  civil  ,service  annuity  pay- 
ments for  periods  of  employment  as  a 
justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amend.Tients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR  7584'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Ju.stice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  5, 
10,  17,  25,  30,  34,  46,  51,  84.  90.  91,  92,  93, 
and  94  and  agrees  thereto,  and  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  28,  31, 
49,  74,  75,  82,  and  89.  and  agrees  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
reque.sts  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.<;e  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  di.sa- 
greeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  7724'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
September  30  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
di.sagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6,  15,  16,  23,  25  30  35 
37,  42,  43,  44.  54    55,  58,  62,  65.  66,  67    80 

87,  93,  95,  96,  99  and  100.  and  agrees 
thereto  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  17  22. 
24.  31,  32.  34,  52,  64,  74    78,  82.  84    85,  86, 

88,  91  94  108  no,  113  Pg,  124  132,  134 
135,  and  136  and  agrees  thereto  each  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  request*  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Hou.se  in.si,sLs  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
128  to  the  bill 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pas.sed  the  following  b;ll  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  1466  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  permit  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem institutions  to  Improve  their  services  to 
borrowers,  and   for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
each  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quesLs  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

S  1985  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certal.n  lands 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

S  3027  An  act  to  extend  authorization 
for  the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR  2111'  to  extend 
the  service  area  for  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Canals,  Central  Valley  Project  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  wh'ch  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
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the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill 
and  Joint  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3193  An  act  to  dealgnale  the  Jacob  K 
javlta  Federal  Building:  and 

S  J  R««  15«  Joint  resolution  to  aulhorlae 
the  President  to  laaue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  23  through  29 
1980   as  -National  PamUy  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution.  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  8345  An  act  to  name  the  United 
Slates  Customs  House  In  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  the  "Robert  C  McEwen  United  States 
Customs  House";  and 

H  J  Ree  634  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  continue 
to  furnish  protection  to  the  former  Vice 
President  or  his  spouse 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution.  In  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  452  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the   bin   H  R    39 

At  3 :  30  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Berr>-.  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  following  bill : 

HR  S933  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark   laws 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bill: 

H  R  6889  An  act  entitled  the  "Methane 
Transportation  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration    Act  of   1980", 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  cuncurience  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  8298  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of 
.New  Mexico  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;    and 

H  J  Res  &38  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H    Con     Res    463     Concurrent   resolution 


directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bin  H,R.  39 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  tmd  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  twice  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated : 

H  R  8298  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

HR.  8346.  An  act  to  name  tho  United 
States  Customs  House  in  Ogdensburg,  New- 
York,  the  "Robert  C  McEwen  ITnlied  States 
Customs  House";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works 

H.J  Res  638  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

H  Con  Res  462  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H  R.  39 

H  Con  Res  463  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  HR  39 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secreteiry  reported  that  on  today, 
November  21,  1980.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S  43,  An  act  to  promote  safety  and  health 
In  skiing  and  other  outdoor  winter  recrea- 
tional activities:  and 

S.  3361  An  act  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit 
Instruments  In  the  purchase  of  gasohol 


tlon  of  certain  lands  in  Douglas  County  Wis- 
consin (Rept.  No.  96-1034). 

By  Mr,  BUMPERS,  from  the  Oommltt«e  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Beaouroea.  with  an 
amendment : 

S  2762  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1916.  as  modined  <R«pt  No  »ft-1026) 

By  Mr.  BITMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Beoourcea,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR.  730«  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  in  Nevada 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  other  lands 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (together  with  additional  views  (Bept 
No   96-1036). 

By  Mr  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments, and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

HR  7217  An  act  to  enact  certain  provi- 
sions relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes  iRept   No.  96-1027)  . 

NATIONAJ.  SCatNCI  rOUNDATIOK  AtTrHOaiZATlOK 
AKD  SCIXNCS  AITD  TCCHNOLOGT  EQCAi.  OPPOB- 
TVKTnKS  ACT CONrCaCNCI  RXPOIT 

Mr  KES'INEDY  from  the  committee  of 
conference  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS  568' 
to  promote  the  full  use  of  human  resources 
in  science  and  technology  through  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  maximize  the  potential 
contribution  and  advancement  of  women  in 
scientific  professional,  and  technical  careers 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  Rept   No   96-1028) 

By  Mr  DbCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S  2642.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Rept  No  96-1029) 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
without   amendment; 

HR  4892  An  act  to  repeal  section  606  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  comrruttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  without 
amendment: 

S  3096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  authorize  the  acquisl- 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 
In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submjts  the  following 
report!  5 1  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 


CONSOLIDATED  RtPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BV  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U,S   SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PUBLIC  LAW  94-3S4— 22  U.S.C.  17M(b).  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  1980 


Njme  o! 
currency 

Perd 

em 

T'anspo  nation 

M.scella 

neous 

Total 

Nam«  ind  country 

Foreign 
currsncy 

U.S.  doll»r 

equvtlent 

0(  U.S. 

currsncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

euu  ualent 

Of  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

u.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currsncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolla' 

eguivalani 

or  US 

currenc. 

Stfven  Ptrtei 

Unilid  St»le> 

fnilind   

(nflind 

S«niloi  Mirk  HlttKld: 

Frinct 

Finltnd.    .             

Uri|»dStttS» 

Dollar 

1.288.00  .. 

1.288  OC 

Pound 

..-._. muna. ... ....... 

Frsnt 

Msrkks 

OolUr 

11. 10 
♦42.99 

2,  398.  so 
1,2*4  90 

?6  5S 

U.IO 
422.99 

2,398.U 
1.244.90 

26  S8 

1  006  40 

" 

1  006  40 

S8S  00 

585  00 

342  00 

342  00 

1.ZS5.M  .. 

1  255  60 

ToUl 

1  959.  98   .. 

2  543  60 

4  503  58 

Oct  21   19S0. 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 
Chairman  Commitlet  O"  Appropriations. 
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INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated 

By   Mr    TOWER   i  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr 
Bkntscn  ) 
8    3235    A  bin  for  thp  relief  of  Roy  P   Beiia- 
vldez     to  the  Ci.>mmltte«>  on  Armed  Services 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DeChncini  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr  HfM- 
PHRiYi  was  added  a.s  a  cfisponsor  nf 
S  2542.  a  bill  to  Krant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  SUles  of  America 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Chafei.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr  RoBrm  C 
Byrdi  was  added  as  a  cofiponsor  of 
S    2542    .supra 

a    n  « J 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Williams,  tlu- 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Durin- 
BERccR  1  the  Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr 
Baucus',  the  Senator  from  OeorKia  'Mr 
NUNN  > .  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da  - 
kota  I  Mr  Burdicki  were  added  as  cu- 
sponsors  of  S  3145,  a  bill  to  provide 
homeownership  a-sslstance 

SCNATE     JOINT     m.HOl  CTIiiN      IK  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Riecle,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  <Mr  Hatch'  wa.s  added  us 
a  casponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolut  on 
193.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiatioivs  with 
foreign  governments  to  limit  the  impor- 
tation of  automobiles  and  truck.s  into  tli'' 
United  States 

AMINDMENT     NO      laz] 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STArroRo.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Hatfiei  d 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssarhusett.s  Mr 
KENNEDY',  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr  Levin'  were  added  as  caspon- 
sors  of  amendment  No  2622  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S  1480  a  bill  to  provide 
for  liability,  compensation  cleanup,  and 
emergency  response  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances released  Into  the  environment 
and  the  cleanup  of  inactive  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites 

AMINDMINT    NO      Jgjl 

At  the  request  of  Mr  STAFFORD,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  HATriEiD 
the  Senator  from  M£Lssachusett,s  Mr 
KENNEDY',  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr  Levin  '  were  added  as  cos;K)n- 
sors  of  amendment  No  2623  Intended  to 
be  proposed  to  H  R  7020,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide 
authorities  to  respond  to  releases  of  haz- 
ardous waste  from  Inactive  hazardous 
waste  sites  which  endanger  public  health 
and  the  environment,  to  esUblish  a  haz- 
ardous waste  response  fund  to  be  funded 
by  a  system  of  fees,  to  establish  prohibi- 
tions and  requirements  concerning  in- 
active hazardous  waste  sites,  to  provide 
for  liability  of  persons  responsible  for 
releases  of  hazardous  waste  at  such  sites, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  COST 
ESTIMATES 

AMtNOMCNTS    NOa      HIT    THROUGH     aSSO 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  LONG  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  'S  3087'  to  amend  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  for  every  .signifi- 
cant bill  or  resolution  reported  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  to  prepare  and  submit 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  would  be 
incurred  bv  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  or  complying  with  such 
bill  or  resolution 

•  Mr  LONG  Mr  President  I  am  today 
submitting  four  amendments  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Aft  wh:ch  I  believe  wUl 
improve  the  abilitv  of  the  Senate  and  its 
committees  to  carry  out  their  legislative 
responsibilities  In  a  manner  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  gcrnls  aiul  objectives  of 
that  act  These  iimendment-s  are  proce- 
dural in  nature  P"or  the  mo.st  part,  the 
Senate  hius  been  able  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  major  procedural  changes  re- 
quired by  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
proce.ss 

It  was  inevitable  however,  that  a 
change  of  that  magnitude  would  have 
some  unforeseen  resulus  which  do  not 
advance  the  true  purposes  of  the  Budget 
A<t  but  do  create  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  the  consideration  of  legislation  It  has 
been  6  years  since  the  original  adoption 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  amendments 
I  am  submitting  represent  some  of  the 
most  significant  needed  improvements 
which  I  have  identified  during  that 
period  I  believe  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  will  do  no  harm  to  the  budg- 
et process  but  rather  will  enhance  its 
effectiveness. 

StMMARY 
I       RtVINVr     AND     EXPINDITURE     IMPACT     (  PlO- 

posiD  SECTION  907  or  Tiir  Bi-Dorr  Act) 
Problem  Certain  reveiuie  and  expenditure 
Itenia  are  typically  considered  in  the  same 
leKlslatlon  Such  le(|{i.<ilallon  may  be  designed 
t)v  the  nuance  C"<inunlttee  to  stay  wlliiln  the 
overall  budgetary  goals  concerning  the  budg- 
et surplus  or  deflcii  vet  run  afoul  of  the 
budget  proces-s  be -a use  the  Budget  Act  treats 
revenue  and  expenditure  Iterna  separately 
Example  After  the  second  budget  resfilii- 
tton  spending  committees  may  have  enacted 
legislation  fully  using  up  the  expenditure 
limits  Revenue  Increases  totalling  »3  billion 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  revenue  flcxjr 
The  Fnnance  Committee  may  wish  to  report 
out  a  bill  which  raises  |7  billion  In  new- 
revenues  offset  bv  t3  billion  In  tax  relief  to 
i<iwer-irio<tfne  persons  If  p«rt  of  this  relief 
afleri.s  the  earned-lncome  tax  credit  how- 
ever, the  Con-unlttee  bill  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  since  that  provisions  re- 
fundable aspects  are  treated  as  expenditure 
Items  This  \*-ould  be  true  even  though  the 
bill  as  a  whole  provides  a  net  13  billion 
budgetarv  surplus  over  and  above  what  the 
b'.idget   requires 

Prtiponed  solution  F*rovide  that  legislation 
Including  both  exf>endlture  and  revenue 
Items  will  be  coivsidered  on  the  basis  of  Its 
net  budgetary  impact  for  purposes  of  apply- 
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ing  the   various  requirements  of  the  Budget 
Act   'that   is    on   the  baala  of  its  Impact  on 
the  overall   surplus  or  deficit) 
2   CoMPAXABLr  TarATMrNT  mn  Irentical  Bills 
'P«opf,sED  Section  9<18  or  the  BuDcrr  Act) 
Problem     It  sometimes  happens  tha'  a  bl'l 
which    fully    compiles    with    the    Budget    Act 
di-ies   not   reach   enactment     and   it    becomes 
ne-e^sarv  to  use  a  different  bill  aj  a  vehicle 
■'■■r    the    Identical    substance     Because   of    the 
pa.s»kage    of    time     the    second    bill    ma\    run 
afoul  of  Budget  Act  procedviral  requirement.'. 

for  example  as  to  the  deadline  for  report- 
ing the  bill  I  even  though  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive change 

Example  In  1978  the  Flnancf  Committee 
reported  legislation  to  extend  funding  of 
child  support  for  non-welfare  families  The 
Ho!i.se  failed  to  agree  to  this  prh.r  to  the 
end  of  the  Congress  Identical  legiMation  In 
1979  could  have  been  blociced  bv  a  point 
■■;  order  becauw  It  f-nd  !o  be  placed  on  a 
difTereiit  bill  i  because  of  the  Interveimig  end 
.if  the  95th  Congress  i  Had  the  3  vears  in 
question  been  1979  and  19«)  rather  than 
197a  and  1979  the  .same  bill  could  have  been 
used  and  no  point  of  order  would  have  l>een 
aptilicable 

Propo.sed  Sf.lution  Provide  that  Budget  Ac* 
points  of  order  will  not  lie  against  a  bill  if 
III  the  same  or  preceding  \ear  a  hill  siibstan- 
']»:iv  Identical  (Insofar  as  the  matter  re- 
used to  the  Budget  Act  problem!  was  re- 
ported and  If  that  earlier  bill  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
i     CoNG«EssioNAt    Approval    or    Assl-mption 

Changes    ( PaopoaxD    Siction    909    or    the 

Bi-Dcrr  Alt) 

Problem  Under  present  procedures  the 
impact  of  a  budget  resolution  on  the  legisla- 
tive process  Is  subject  to  svidden  major  revi- 
sion tbrotigh  the  adoption  of  new  economic 
assvimptlons  by  CBO  without  an  opportunity 
f'  r  Congress  to  review  the  changes  and  their 
impact   on   pending   legislation 

Example  At  the  time  Congre.vs  adopts  a 
hudget  revilutlon  it  .sets  the  budgetarv  totals 
at  levels  designed  to  allow  for  certain  legisla- 
tive actions  The  House  and  Senate  then  pass 
bills  designed  to  nt  within  the  budget  res- 
olution allowances  While  that  legislation  Is 
in  conference  CBO  adopts  a  reestlmate  based 
on  Its  economists  reassessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic climate  This  greatly  Increases  the 
cost  of  present  law  programs  thus  eliminating 
the  room  for  the  new  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  the  conferees  Since  this  Is  purely 
an  administrative  action  by  CBO  the  force 
aiid  meaning  of  the  budget  resolution  pre- 
viousiv  adopted  bv  the  Congress  has  been 
significantly  changed  without  any  Congres- 
sional   opportunity    to  review   the  change 

Proposed  solution  Provide  that  basic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  to  be  Incorporated 
Into  each  budget  resolution  and  are  to  remain 
In  force  for  estimating  purposes  until  that 
resolution  Is  modified  or  until  Congress 
adopts  I  through  a  simplified  expedited  pro- 
cedure) a  resolution  approving  a  change  In 
assumptions 

4     PtRMrr  CoMMrrrtE   Mooirn  ation  or  Lec- 

ISLATIO.N    Vl01_ATlNC    BuDCET    AcT     I  PROPOSED 

Section  910  or  the  Bidcet  Act  i 
Problem  Because  of  the  passage  of  time 
new  Interpretations  or  changing  estimates 
bills  which  comply  w-lth  the  Budget  Act  wi.en 
reported  mav  be  out  of  compliance  before 
they  are  called  up  for  Senate  consideration 
In  such  a  situation  conslderatlrin  of  the  bill 
Is  sub'ect  to  a  point  of  order  even  though  the 
reporting  Committee  may  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  modify  it  so  as  to  cure  the  Budget 
Act  violation 

Example  Earlier  In  this  Congress  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  reported  a  bin  which  ap- 
peared to  be  In  conformity  with  the  Budget 
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Act  When  It  was  later  discovered  that  a 
Budget  Act  problem  existed,  the  Committee 
would  have  been  willing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  overcome  the  techni- 
cal defect  t'nder  current  rules,  however,  any 
Senator  opposing  the  bill  on  substanllve 
grounds  could  block  Us  Initial  consideration 
on  the  basis  that,  as  reported.  It  violated  the 
Budget  Act  Consequently,  the  Committee 
wa-s  forced  to  re-report  the  measure  using  a 
dltTereiit  vehicle  In  order  to  make  the  tech- 
nical ctiange  that  overcame  the  Budget  Act 
problem 

Proposed  solution  When  a  bill  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  a  Budget  Act  provision  but  the  Com- 
mittee reporting  the  bill  has  approved  a 
modification  which  cures  the  Budget  Act 
problem  make  it  in  order  to  call  up  the  bill 
on  condition  that  before  further  considera- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  bill  the  modifi- 
cation will  be  made  • 


COMPREHENSIVE   ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE.    COMPENSATION,   AND 
LIABIUTY    ACT   OF    1980 
AlfEMDME^^r  no    laii 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr  BAKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
SiArroRD  'for  himself,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr  Mitchell,  Mr  Moynihan,  Mr.  Brad- 
icy.  Mr  Williams,  Mr  Heinz,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr  Leahy,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  LxviN. 
Mr  Hatfield,  Mr  Cranston,  Mr.  Inouyk, 
and  Mr  Weicker)  to  the  bill  iS.  1480) 
to  provide  for  liability,  compensation, 
cleanup,  and  emergency  response  for 
hazardous  sut)stances  released  Into  the 
environment  and  the  cleanup  of  Inactive 
hazardous  waste  disposal  sites. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS- 
SPECIAL  coMMrrriE  on  acinc 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  chair,  to- 
day opened  a  series  of  hearings  on  "social 
security  What  changes  are  necessary?" 
We  heard  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
issues  facing  social  security  from  two 
experts  In  the  field:  Mr.  Robert  Ball  and 
Mr  Henry  Aau-on 

Our  hearings  will  resume  after  the 
Thanksgiving  recess,  but  there  have  been 
some  changes  In  the  times  of  those  hear- 
ings Here  Is  our  updated  schedule  as 
revised 

December  2.  1980,  beginning  at  9  am  . 
not  10  am 

December  3.  1980.  beginning  at  2  p.m., 
not  10  am, 

December  4,  1980.  beginning  at  10  am. 
All    hearings    will   be   In    room    6226. 
Dirksen  Building 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

PRESERVATION  OP  SACRED 
STRUCTURES 

•  Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President 
it  Is  Important  that  we  recognize  the 
efforts  and  dedication  that  thousands  of 
Americans  have  demonstrated  In  their 
quest  to  preserve  this  country's  most 
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sacred  structures.  It  is  through  their 
tireless  effort  and  time  that  the  herit- 
age of  some  of  this  Nation's  oldest  monu- 
ments have  t>een  saved  for  future  gen- 
erations, I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  story  of  how  one  such 
historical  structure.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church,  the  oldest  operating  church  in 
Minnesota,  was  so  preserved,  I  request 
that  the  following  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  June  17,  1980] 
A  Pk  Saves  History 

There  is  the  old  saying,  of  course,  that  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  la  through  his  appetite. 

But  can  the  way  to  community  support  for 
a  living  landmark  come  through  a  Prench- 
Canadlan  meat  pie? 

The  parishioners  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Catholic  church  In  St.  Anthony  Main  of 
Minneapolis  pray  that  It  will 

One  Saturday  morning  In  early  May,  as  I 
passed  near  the  venerable  French -Canadian 
edifice  at  31  Prince  St,  SE  ,  a  most  compelling 
aroma  sifted  through  the  misting  rain  from 
the  basement  of  the  church. 

"Come."  said  the  pastor.  Father  Alan  Moss, 
who  was  standing  on  the  steps.  "I  will  take 
you  to  the  source  and  tell  you  a  story" 

We  clumped  down  into  the  church  base- 
ment where  I  observed  an  Incredible  as- 
sembly line. 

At  least  40  men  and  women,  working  at  a 
line  of  tables,  in  a  big  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  were  fashioning  French-Canadian 
fourtiere  (meat  pies)   In  full-sized  pie  pans 

By  tonight,  said  Mrs  Joan  Dunne  and  Mrs 
Gloria  St  Hllalre,  we  will  have  put  600  pies 
Into  the  freerer.  using  basic  pork,  but  the 
recipe  Is  like  a  CIA  secret — nobody  In  this 
whole  room  ever  knows  the  whole  thing 

The  pies  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  $5  or  16 
each— full  eight  slices,  or  a  meal  for  eight— 
at  the  coming  trlcentennlal  celebration  fby 
the  parish  and  St  Anthony  Main  Associa- 
tion) of  Father  Louis  Hennepin's  first  sight- 
ing of  the  Falls  of  St   Anthony  In  1880 

TTie  first  "wave"  of  pies  will  go  on  the  sale 
counters  at  the  church  the  weekend  of 
June  28  and  39, 

The  rest  will  be  sold  on  the  St  Anthony 
Main  waterfront  the  July  4  weekend,  during 
the  Trlcentennlal  Festival 

"TTie  pies  are  our  public  relations  gesture, 
as  well  as  a  fund  raiser — our  blow  for  main- 
taining and  preserving  our  French-Canadian 
heritage  In  the  community,"  said  Father 
Moss 

"Besides,  the  parish  that  bakes  tourtleree 
together  stays  together."  he  said 

TT>e  people  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  have, 
perhaps,  the  biggest  stake  and  claim  to  fame 
In  this  entire  observance 

Not  only  was  It  just  to  the  left  front  of  the 
church  that  Father  Hennepin  reputedly  saw 
the  falls  for  the  first  time,  but  the  parish  It- 
self has  a  noble  and  significant  past. 

And  It  has  been  one  that  Father  Moss  and 
others  have  been  fighting  hard  to  preserve. 

Consider  the  fact  that  fewer  than  20  years 
ago,  "they  were  ready  to  board  up  the 
church,  close  It  down  and  maybe  demolish 
It."  said  the  pastor,  who  Is  a  soft  spoken 
gentle,  but  persevering  person,  historian  as 
well  as  diplomat  and  leader  of  his  flock.  He 
Is  also  a  crusader  for  the  preservation,  sur- 
vival and  vigorous  life  of  "this  living  monu- 
ment to  the  origins,  not  only  of  Mirtneapolls- 
St  Anthony  300  years  ago,  but  we  are  one  of 
three  French-Canadian  parishes  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area." 


And  like  the  French  Trl-color.  the  French 
and  French -Canadians  of  the  area  had  three 
places  to  worship — Lourdes.  St  Louis  In  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  Baptiste  in  Little  Canada 

Its  heritage  is  portrayed  by  the  French 
names  on  the  stained  glass  windows  and  the 
roster  of  pastors,  most  of  them  of  French 
descent. 

■yet  no  less  than  five  or  six  years  ago.  the 
parish  membership  had  dwindled  below  200 
and  pressures  from  developers  and  urban 
renewers  pressed  against  the  existence  of 
Our  Lady. 

But  Father  Moss  had  some  weapons  of  his 
own  to  flght  for  survival  — his  personality, 
his  soft  persuasion,  huge  quantities  of  joi  de 
vivre — and  the  tourtlere 

Now,  It  may  be  something  of  an  over- 
simpllflcailon  or  attaching  too  much  Impor- 
tance to  a  12-inch  diameter  pie.  but  .  . 

It  was  our  annual  February  tourtlere 
church  dinner— sometimes  with  the  French 
pea  soup— that  held  this  parish  together  and 
It  began  to  attract  outsiders  Among  them 
were  people  involved  In  the  future  of  St 
Anthony  Main  — also  its  past,  said  Father 
Moss 

A  few  years  ago  the  parish  began  baking 
the  pies  on  a  regular  weekly  basis  from  Nov 
1  through  the  end  of  winter  ana  people 
couid  buy  them  after  Masses 

All  this  began  to  pay  ofl 

The  public  became  aware  of  us  and  the 
church       Father   Moss   said 

The  parish  sustains  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation and  upkeep  of  the  church,  but  I  have 
been  out  garnering  community  support,  and 
with  some  success  "' 

Survival  is  assured  now  And  that  has  led 
to  a  revival  of  parish  membership,  too.  now 
numbering    well    over    300 

By  dint  of  friendship  too.  Father  Moss  has 
persuaded  his  friend.  Murray  McCance  the 
expert  Canadian  church  preservationist,  to 
develop  some  authentic  designs  for  the  in- 
terior of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Murray  re- 
cently completed  work  on  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas  chapel 

In  recent  years  too.  there  has  been  mor« 
distinguished  recognition  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Historical  Society,  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, Archdiocese  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
the  French  government 

In  1976  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  came  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
during  Americas  Bicentennial  year  and  ded- 
cated  a  plaque,  which  says  In  French 

Amazing  travelers'  WTiat  noble  stories  we 
read  In  your  eyes  as  deep  as  the  seas  Sho>v 
us  the  w-rltlngs  of  your  rich  memories  ' 

Tourtlere.  by  the  way  was  served  to  the 
guests  that  day' 

Canadian    Uncovers    the    Past    at    Ladv    or 

Lournns  Chur-h 

'By  Margaret  Morris 

Thanks  to  Murray  McCance,  a  Canadian 
architectural  historian.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  Is  being  restored  In  the  style  of  its 
original  Italian  design 

The  Toronto  native  had  no  trouble  learn- 
ing about  the  church.  Minneapolis'  oldest 
edifice  still  m  use  The  building  located  at 
21  SE  Prince  St  dates  from  1856  varlablv 
recorded  as  1855  1856  1857  and  1858  It  was 
built  by  the  Unlversallst  Society  at  the  time 
the  community  was  known  as  St  Anthony 
and  buffalo  were  grazing  west  of  the  village 
St  Anthony  and  Its  environs  had  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  5.000 

The  first  Unlversallst  minister,  the  Rev 
Seth  Barnes,  recorded  In  his  diary  how  he 
was  unable  to  find  a  house  In  the  village  and 
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n»d  to  live  in  a  »>xl  hut  "out  on  the  pralr;r 
a  full  t*o  miles  away  from  Nicollet   Island 

The  church  was  served  by  several  UnUer- 
■allst  ministers  It  closed  Its  doors  In  1862 
upon  the  death  of  Barnes  who  had  moved 
his  family  to  St  Anthivny  In  the  interest  of 
unity  In  18ti9  the  society  disbanded  sncl 
the  building  remained  closed  for  nearly  a 
decade 

ElKhl    years   later     l'    •*  as    pin-hased    riv   a 
group    of     French    rau.idlan     Catholics    wh" 
were  memr)ers  of  the  predomlnantlv  Irish  S' 
Anthony  Church  and  wanted  a  pure  French 
parish  of  their  own 

The  French  congregation  quickly  look  over 
the  building  and  celebrated  the  first  mass 
there  July  29  1877  The  building  cf  solid 
limestone  quarried  In  the  area  was  pur- 
chased for  HOOOO  It  was  enlarged  subse- 
quently to  seal  375  Pastors  quarters  were 
established  m  the  basement  and  a  sacrls'y 
made  of  the  same  local  stone  was  added  to 
the  building  With  the  completion  of  a 
pointed  roof    the  project  cost  about  »12(XX1 

The  last  addition  was  made  in  1911  when  a 
Renaissance  portico  was  built  and  the 
wooden  front  steps  were  replaced  with  con- 
crete and   wrought    Iron   railings 

While  the  French  Canadians  were  by  no 
means  wealthy  they  were  nor  desperatelv 
poor  Immigrants  Many  of  the  families  had 
left  Europe  generations  before  and  thev  wert- 
settled  with  skills  and  trades 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev  Jchn 
Andre  early  In  the  20th  century,  the  parish 
reached  Its  fulfillment  with  a  completed 
church  school  convent  and  rectory,  and  the 
debt  was  greatly  diminished 

The  church  wa«  transferred  In  1917  from 
the  St  Paul  diocesan  clergy  to  the  Marlst 
Fathers  who  had  been  in  charge  if  St  I^)ul<i 
Church  in  St  Paul  that  city  »  French  parish 
The  Marlsts  guided  the  destiny  of  the  parish 
over  the  next  sa  vears 

A  gradual  decline  in  parish  membership 
developed  as  English  replaced  the  French 
language  In  services  and  marriage  Into  fam- 
ilies without  common  French  tradi'lons  tinjk 
place  With  the  death  of  original  seflers 
the  desire  to  sit  through  a  French  sermon 
or  even   two  sermons  each  Sundsv  faded 

The  school  was  closed  In  1959  and  the 
building  was  sold  to  the  Minneapolis  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelooment  Authority  for  (19  - 
000  The  church  had  been  designated  as  an 
historic  monument  In  1934  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  'nterlor  along  with  12  000  other 
buildings,  of  which  fewer  than  6.000  still 
stand 

In  1967  there  was  a  definite  consideration 
to  close  the  church  altogether  although  most 
parishioners  opposed  the  move  The  parish 
had  shrtmk  to  its  lowest  membership  Then 
former  Minneapolis  Mayor  Al  Hofsfede  and 
former  Alderman  Gladys  Brooks  -"ep-^ed  In 
and  aopealed  to  the  St  Paul  Archdiocese  to 
keep  Our  I.ady  of  I,ourdes  open  That  star'ed 
the  church  on  a  new  era 

There  was  talk  of  Mississippi  River  area 
development  and  renewal  The  Rev  Alan  W 
Moss  was  named  pastor  of  Our  l.adv  of 
l/jurdes  in  1971  and  Immediately  plunged 
into  repairing  the  deteriorating  church 
Since  then  the  parish  has  grown  from  170 
to  350 

What  s  more  there  has  been  a  move  for 
improving  nelghborh<iod  aesthetics  I^uis 
Zelle  s  St  Anthony  Main  made  big  strides  on 
the  east  bank  and  the  BoKclalr  Corp  has 
plans  for  a  IfiO  million  ofTlce  and  re.sldentlal 
development  on  E  Hennepin  Av 

McCance  the  restoration  designer  for  the 
Chapel  of  St  Thomas  College  two  years  a«o 
yarned  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  when  he  was 
working  on  that  project  In  St   Paul 


"I  read  at>out  the  man  who  knocked  on 
the  rei.tor\  door  at  2  p  m  after  he  had  rap*d 
and  killed  a  13-year-old  girl  from  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  he  said  when  m  town  recently 
The  efTect  of  the  news  led  him  to  the  rectory 
to  meet  with  Moas 

T)iey    became    Immediate    friends 

Thrilled  with  the  chance  to  design  the 
restoration  of  the  historic  church.  McCance 
uncovered  two  pairs  of  small  stained  glaas 
windows  on  the  sidea  of  the  sanctuary  They 
are  'ruly  Victorian  patterned  after  William 
Morris  who  used  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
glasa  and  Jeweled  inaeta  iui*d  at  the  Oxford 
Center     said  McCance 

He  ordered  a  6-foot-tall  Czechoalovaklan 
crystal  chandelier  In  I9ih  century  French 
style  to  hang  from  the  tip  of  the  domed 
celling  over  the  altar  and  eight  smaller  chan- 
deliers lo  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  nave 

The  walls  are  being  painted  a  Normandy 
cream  and  whit*  and  carpeting  In  French 
blue  with  gold  fleur  de  Us  design  has  t>een 
ordered  from  England  for  the  altar  platform 
The  altar  table  will  stand  In  the  center  of 
the  nase  directly  luider  the  dome  The  limed 
oak  pewa  will  be  rearranged  to  face  the  altar 

Entrance  dcxjrs  m  the  same  French  blue 
with  gold  fleur  de  Us  emblems  were  custom 
ordered  because  the  duors  are  odd  size  Stat- 
uea  win  be  repainted  In  19th  century  style 
and  reinstalled  becauae  the  paator  think* 
the  parishioners  should  have  such  religious 
artifacts 

A  new  roof  with  copper  valleys  has  b«en 
completed  by  Gordon  Rogers  president  of 
Dvirgln  it  Sons,  who  spent  nine  years  work- 
ing on  the  project 

"Without  him  we  would  never  be  able 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  leaks  and 
things  said  Moss  explaining  that  Roger* 
had  donated  his  time 

He  noted  that  good  will  has  played  a 
large  role  In  the  renewal  progress  It  has 
been  expressed  In  gifts  from  people  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  In  the  form  of  funds,  labor  and 
materials  The  names  of  such  prominent 
Catholic  leaders  as  Eugene  MrCahlll  Alice 
LahlfT  and  Rose  Totlno  have  replaced  those 
of  early  church  members  as  donors    he  said 

What  s  more  McCance  Is  chipping  In  his 
tlSOCO  commission 

As  for  Moss,  he  said  his  greatest  Joy  will 
be  to  see  the  church  completed  In  my  an- 
nual novena.  I  pray  that  my  day  of  seeking 
funds  then  will  be  over  "  he  confided 

The  dedication  Is  scheduled  for  next  No- 
vember—"Ood  willing  the  priest  added 
with  a  twinkle  In  his  eyes 

Paorn.i    Riv     Ai.an    Moss 

If  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  nodded  ofT  in 
Minneapolis  In  the  late  1850s  one  of  the  few- 
things  he  might  recognize  if  he  woke  up  to- 
day Is  Our  Ladv  of  Lourdes  Church  In  the 
revitalized   St     Anthony    Main    area 

True  the  view  is  not  quite  unspoiled  any- 
more And  the  St  Anthony  Falls  have  eroded 
up  the  Mississippi  River  a  wavs  since  Father 
Louis  Hennepin  first  cazed  on  them  fiom  the 
hill  on  which  the  church  later  was  built 

But  the  Rev  Alan  Moss  now  enjoys  the 
river  blufl  perch  of  Minneapolis'  oldest 
church,  and  he  says  the  view  is  getting  bet- 
ter 

Our  Ladv  of  Lourdes,  built  m  1857  by  New 
England  Universalls's  and  taken  over  by 
French-Canadian  Roman  Catholics  In  1877 
seemed  destined  for  the  history  bo<jks  when 
the  Marlst  Fathers  who  ran  it  most  of  this 
century,  recommended  in  1968  that  the  Mln- 
neapoUs-St    Paul   Archdiocese  abandon  It 

But  a  group  of  civic  and  religious  leaders 
asked  Archbishop  Leo  C   Byrne  to  help  revive 


the  church  as  part  of  the  planned  St  An- 
thony Main  renewal  Byrne  decided  to  keep 
the  old  church  open  and  asked  Moss  who  had 
been  active  In  local  planning  groups,  to  take 
his  first  parish  there 

When  Mo.ss  arrived  In  1970  the  church  s 
membership  and  building  at  21  SE  Prince 
St  were  saglng  In  the  past  decade  more 
than  1400  000  worth  of  restoration  and  new 
work  I'.as  been  done  and  the  congregation 
has  grovin  from  170  to  about  400 

Moss  Jubilantly  describes  the  church's 
renaissance 

Sunlight  fillers  once  again  through 
stained-glass  wlndovk-s  that  had  been  boarded 
up  for  60  years  A  parishioner  Is  building  a 
pipe  organ  and  blue  sky  clouds  and  cherub* 
are  to  be  painted  on  the  domed  celling  over 
tie  front  of  the  sanctuary  which  is  pat- 
terned after  Chapel  Royale  at  Veraallles 
France 

Mo,ss  p  .ints  out  remodeled  steeples  and  a 
new  roof  that  protects  St  Anlhc  nv  of  Padua 
and  a  half-do-/en  other  full-side  plaster 
saints  that  are  being  repainted  and  polished 

One  of  the  most  visible  changes  is  the  "16- 
ton  pebble  Moss  recently  hauled  In  from 
a  quarry  near  Hanover.  Minn 

I've  had  mv  eve  o'l  that  rock  for  several 
vears  Moss  said  "It  has  that  perfect  look 
like  the  prayer  altars  the  Indians  used  or 
the  mass  rocks  used  during  the  persecution 
•'if  Catholics]  In  Ireland  ' 

He  plans  to  use  the  granite  boulder  for 
a  plaque  to  fome  of  the  many  donors  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  who  have  made  the  remvatlon 
posslb  e  The  rock  will  »u  on  a  greenway 
connecting  Lourdes  Square  to  be  laid  out  In 
front  of  the  church  to  the  historic  Oodfrev 
House  behind  the  church  on  SE  Second 
Street  « 


CBO    REPORTS    ON    OIL    AND    GAS 
LEASES 

•  Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  on  No- 
vember 19.  the  reports  on  H  R  6258. 
a  bill  providing  for  reinstatement  and 
'alidatlon    of    U  S    oil    and    gas   leases 


numbered  C-9496 
0-11621.  C-11622. 
C-11597.  C-11599. 
C-17049,  C-18262, 
C-11581.     C-11585. 


C-9711. 
C-11630. 
C-13774. 
C-26048, 
C-11590, 


r-ii6oo. 

C-H631. 
C-M197. 
C-13532. 
C-11591. 


and  C-11595,  and  H  R.  7941.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  21  of  the  act  of  February 
25.  1920.  commonly  known  as  the  Mine- 
ral Leasing  Act.  were  filed  In  the  Senate 
At  that  time  the  committee  had  not  re- 
ceived the  reports  from  the  Congres- 
.slonal  Budget  Offlce  which  would  have 
been  Included  in  the  reports  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  In  order  to 
make  the  anahses  available,  I  ask  that 
the  reports  from  the  Congre"^slonal 
Budget  Oflflre  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  reports  follow : 

C  'NCREssioNAi    Bt'Dcrr   Onrii  r 
Waihtnffton   D  C    November  19   19S0 
Hon     Hen»t    M     Jackson 

CioirTTian     CorrxTntfter    on    Energy   and    Nat- 
ural   Rrsourm     iJtrksen    Senate    Office 
Building,    Waihinoton     DC 
DtAR  M»    Chairman     Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congreaslo:i8l  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the    Congre.sslonal     Budget    Office    has    re- 
viewed   HR     6258     a    bill    provldlns    for   re- 
instatement and  validation  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  leases  numbered  C-9496    C  9711. 
C   11600.  C   11621,  C-li622,  C-11630.  C   11631. 
0-11597    C-11599,  C-13774.  C-14197,  C-17049. 
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c-iaaea.  c-a604«.  c-isssa,  c-ii68i,  c-ii5«5. 
C-11590,  c-11591,  and  C-11696,  aa  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  November  19. 
1980 

Based  on  this  review,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  small  amount  of  revenue  would  be  re- 
ceived, and  no  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill 
Sincerely, 

ALice    M     RIVLIN, 

Director 

CoNcaissioNAL  BvDcrr  Orrict. 
W<ufi\ngton.  D  C  .  November  J9.  ISSti 
Hon  Hin«y  M  Jackson 

Chairman.  Commiftee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Kesources  Dirksen  Senate  Ofice  Build- 
ing  Washington,  D  C 

Dea«  Ma    Chairman     Pursuant   to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
HR    7941    a  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Act  of   February  25.    1920    commonly  known 
as  the   Mineral   Leasing   Act.  as  ordered   re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and   Natural   Resources.   November    19.    1980 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  an  ofT-slte  lease  to  any 
holder  of  an  oil  shale  lease  Issued  prior  to 
1985   The  ofl-slte  lease  will  make  land  avail- 
able for  any  necessary  use  < other  than  min- 
ing)  associated  with  the  development  of  oil 
shale   Under  the  Department  of  the  Interiors 
Prototype  OH  Shale  Leasing  Program,  there 
are  four  oil  shales  leases  currently  in  efTect 
and  four  more  are  planned  to  tie  let  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1985  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
does  not  currently  have  the  authority  to  lease 
lands  adjacent  tc   mining  sites  for  oil   shale 
processing    Thus    little  Information  Is  avail- 
able concerning  the  location,  need    size,  and 
value  of   the  potential   leases    As  a  result    a 
number  of  aysumptlons  were  made  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation   based  on   information  obtained  from 
the    Bureau    of    Land    Management     It    was 
assumed    that    only    two   of    the    potentially 
eight   oil    shale    leases   Issued   prior   to    1985 
would  require  ofT-slt*  lands    It  was  also  as- 
sumed   that    enactment    of    this    legislation 
will  occur  early  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  that 
the    two   otr-sue    leases    would    be    Identified 
soon     thereafter      Necessary     environmental 
analysis  and  lease  negotiations  were  assumed 
to  be  completed  within  two  years  following 
the  site    Identification    The    total    costs   In- 
curred over  this  period  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment   for    the    necessary    environmental 
analyses    would    be    approximately    »200.00C 
Finally    the  assumption   was  made   that   the 
average  rental  would  be  tao  per  acre  per  year 
and  the  average  size  of  a  lease  would  be  5.000 
acres     In    this    case,    receipts    to    the    federal 
government  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation   would   be   approximately  »300.000 
a  year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Sincerely. 

Amci  M  Rivlin. 

Director  A 


PROTECTIONISM  Vn 

•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  today  I 
shall  address  Japanese  trade  restrictive 
measures  discussing  the  procurement 
policies  of  the  public  corporations  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  According  to  the 
article  by  Prank  Weil  and  Norman  Click 
in  "Law  and  Policy  in  International 
Business,"  this  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant barriers  to  trade  with  Japan  and  Is 
brought  about  in  part  through  the  re- 


strictive interpretation  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, the  failure  to  supply  foreign  bid- 
ders with  adequate  information  regard- 
ing standards,  the  strict  application  of 
product  approval  procedures,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  proprietary  information 
be  submitted  by  the  bidder. 

Furthermore,  there  exist  numerous 
forms  of  market  access  barriers  which 
are  unique  to  the  Government  procure- 
ment area.  Significant  among  these  is 
the  reinforcement  of  procurement  pol- 
icies through  the  practice  of  Govern- 
ment officials  becoming,  upon  retire- 
ment, employed  by  both  the  public  cor- 
porations and  the  domestic  firms  who  sell 
to  them.  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  develop  and  to  sell  products 
in  a  large  protected  market,  insulated 
from  foreign  competition,  and  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  that  render  the  prod- 
ucts highly  competitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  article  that 
public  corporations  in  Japan  limit  the 
sale  of  Imported  goods  by  exercising  their 
government- related  monopoly  power. 
They  are  able  to  effectively  control  the 
profit  margins  and  prices  charged  by  for- 
eign firms.  In  general,  even  when  the 
foreign  firm  does  penetrate  the  Japanese 
market,  such  sales  may  be  subject  to  re- 
strictive conditions  that  affect  the  ulti- 
mate ability  of  the  firm  to  maintain  its 
position  In  that  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
this  enlightening  excerpt  analyzing  the 
"Buy  Japanese"  procurement  policies 
used  by  the  public  corporations  of  the 
Japanese  Government. 

The  excerpt  follows; 

Prcxturement   Policies   or    Quasi- 

OOVERNMZNT     AGENCIES 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to 
trade  with  Japan  is  brought  about  by  the 
procurement  policies  of  the  public  corpora- 
tions of  the  Japanese  government  Many  of 
the  methods  used  by  these  quasi-government 
agencies  to  ensare  the  purchase  of  Japanese 
rather  than  foreign  goods  are  similar  or 
Identical  to  those  discussed  earlier;  the  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  failure  to  supply  foreign  bidders 
with  adequate  Information  regarding  stand- 
ards, the  strict  application  of  product  ap- 
proval procedures  the  requirement  that  pro- 
prietary information  be  submitted  by  the 
bidder  etc  It  is  nonetheless  Important  to 
examine  this  area  due  to  the  tremendous 
magnitude  of  business  at  stake  There  are 
approximately  115  of  these  agencies— with 
separate  budgets  estimated  to  total  about 
half  of  Japan's  official  national  budget— in- 
cluding such  entitles  as  the  Nippon  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Corporation  iNTTi, 
the  Japan  National  Railways  Japan  Electric 
Power  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
Japan  Tobacco  and  Salt  Public  Corporation 
iJTSi  Consequently  organizations  that  fol- 
low a  'buy  Japan"  policy  control  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  Japanese  market  for  value- 
added  manufactured  products  in  which  US 
firms  are  competitive  (particularly  consid- 
ering the  appreciation  of  the  yen) 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  forms 
of  market  access  barriers  that  are  unique  to 
the  government  procurement  sphere.  First. 
pr.:curement  policies  are  reinforced  on  an 
informal  basis  through  Amakudari  i  literally 
descending  from  heaven  i.  the  practice  of 
government  officials  who.  upon  retirement  at 


about  age  50.  become  employed  bv  both  the 
public  corporations  and  the'  domestic  firms 
that  sell  to  them  Japanese  manufacturers 
are  thus  able  to  develop  and  to  sell  products 
:n  a  large  protected  market  insulated  from 
foreign  competition  and  to  achieve  econ- 
omle»  of  scale  that  render  the  products 
highly  competitive  In  foreign  marjcew 

Public  corporations  in  Japan  also  limit  the 
sale  of  incorporated  goods  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  government-granted  monopolv 
power  For  example  the  tobacco  monopolv 
restricts  various  aspects  of  the  marketing 
program  of  competing  foreign  firms  by  lim- 
iting retail  outlets  or  advertising  opportuni- 
ties Even  more  important  is  the  power  of 
that  Japanese  public  corporation  to  control 
the  profit  margin.s  and  prices  charged  bv 
the  foreign  firms  In  general,  even  when  a 
foreign  firm  does  penetrate  the  Japanese 
market  such  sales  may  be  subject  to  re- 
strictive conditions  that  afi'ect  the  ultimate 
ability  of  the  firm  to  mamuin  Its  position 
m  that  market. 

US  industry  has  raised  with  the  Com- 
merce TFC  staff  market  access  complaints 
concerning  the  procurement  practices  of  sev- 
eral  of  the.se  quasi-government  agencie5 
These  cases  lend  insight  into  the  above  men- 
tioned market  access  barriers  caused  or  per- 
petuated by  these  agencies 

The  NTT.  a  public  corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministrv  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications  iMPT)'  is  a  svmbol  to 
both  the  US  government  and  U.S  industrv 
of  the  -buy  Japan  procurement  policies 
which  they  believe  must  be  curtailed  in  the 
Japanese  public  sector  The  NTT  operates  as 
a  monopoly  the  Japanese  domestic  telecom- 
munications system  and  is  the  biggest  Jap- 
anese buyer  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment Among  Its  many  functions  are  the 
construction  cf  large-scale  telecommunica- 
tions systems,  the  laying  of  cables  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  lease  to  lu  end- 
users  and  private  subscribers  NTTs  procure- 
ment practices  illustrate  the  use  of  product 
approval  procedures  restrictive  interpreta- 
tions of  laws  and  regulations  and  restrict' ve 
conditions  to  foreclose  the  opportunities  of 
foreign  firms 

The  effect  of  Japan's  telecommunications 
policies  Is  to  "encourage  domestic  suppliers 
and  severely  restrict  the  purchase  of  Imported 
telephone  equipment  As  a  general  rule 

only  equipment  designed  in  cooperation  with 
(NTT!  .  qualifies  for  approval  for  sale  in 
Japan"  US  firms  complain  that  they  have 
difficulty  In  obtaining  information  regarding 
NTT  standards  In  the  non-KTT  or  Intercon- 
nect market  even  though  thev  are  re- 
quired to  meet  NTT  speclflcatlons  la  order 
to  sell  telecommunications  equipment  in 
Japan  The  process  for  gaining  product  ap- 
proval through  NTT  is  generally  a  lengthv 
affair  which  requires  the  submission  of  In- 
formation considered  by  US  companies  to  be 
proprietary  and  not  essential  to  evaluate  the 
product  Even  when  approval  is  given,  con- 
ditions may  be  attached  that  severely  restrict 
the  company's  operations  In  Japan  " 

The  time-sharing  services  case  raised  by 
Control  Data  Corporation  (CDCi  Illustrates 
the  use  by  the  Japanese  government  of  its 
regulatory  authority  to  limit  foreign  compe- 
tition One  of  Control  Data's  most  serious 
allegations  was  that  NTT  was  planning  to 
Initiate  its  own  International  time-sharing 
service,  called  the  VENUS  system  and  was 
therefore  attempting  to  limit  the  use  of 
simJar  systems  offered  by  foreign  firms.  Con- 
trol Datu  also  argued  in  lu  petition  that  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  Japanese  Tele- 
communications Laws  by  the  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications  limited'  the 
use  of  international  leased  lines  that  would 
enable  U.S.  data  processing  service  firms  to 
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offer  tlme-»ii*rln({  services  in  Japan  uilntf 
thel.-  proceMlng  centers  located  In  the  United 
State* 

After  the  liberaliaation  of  inve»tmenL»  in 
the  computer  and  data  pn«.e»»ln»!  services 
Industries  by  the  Japanese  isDvernment  In 
April  1876.  Control  Data  s<)ut!ht  to  offer  a 
full  range  of  Its  data  processing  services  In 
Japan  through  an  iniernatlonal  leased  line 
to  Its  computer  centers  in  the  Uiu'.ed  Suites 
The  firm  placed  an  order  for  a  transpacific 
data  communications  channel  and  sought 
MPT  approval  to  install  the  line  Approval 
was  planted  18  months  later  in  September 
1977  In  approving  the  use  of  a  transpaclflc 
circuit,  the  MPT,  NTT  and  KDD-  Japan  s 
mternutlonal  carrier- obliged  the  tlrm  to 
accept  a  number  of  restrictive  conditions 
affecting  the  conduct  of  Its  time-sharing 
business  in  Japan  The  most  serious  of  these 
restrictions  involved  the  extraterritorial  ap- 
plication of  certain  provisions  of  Japan  s 
Telecommunications  Laws  concerning  mes- 
sage switching  According  to  the  MPT  Inter- 
pretation, the  exclusive  control  of  message 
switching  vested  in  KDU  was  extended  to 
cover  the  traxvsfer  of  data  between  Japan  and 
Control  Oatas  processing  centers  in  the 
United  States 

The  MPT  applied  this  ruling  by  i  1  i  pro- 
hibiting the  f\rm  from  offering;  in  Japan 
time-£h*rlng  services  that  involve  the  trans- 
fer of  data  from  Japan  to  its  data  processing 
centers  in  the  United  States,  ,ji  reciulrin^ 
the  firm  to  establish  its  data  prixessliig  cen- 
ter at  a  single  location,  as  the  termination 
point  for  Its  international  circuit,  and  (3) 
limiting  the  use  of  the  circuit  to  the  two 
servicer  performed  at  that  location  The 
Arm  was  prevented  from  offering  m  Japan 
Its  other  data  services  which  are  performed 
at  separatt  processing  centers  in  other  cities 
In  the  United  States  As  a  practical  conse- 
quence, the  firm  is  unable  to  utilize  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  capacity  of  its  leased 
transpacific  circuit 

Additional  restraints  Imposed  upon  the 
company  s  business  operations  m  Japan  in- 
volved promises  to  MlTl  to  use  Japanese  ter- 
minals when  the  firm  opened  local  branch 
centers  m  Japan,  and  to  utiU/e  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  electronic  computers, 
equipment  and  application  programs  devel- 
oped by  Japanese  enterprlse.s  Control  Data 
also  had  to  agree  to  use  the  Japanese  VENUS 
system  when  it  became  operational 

The  Japanese  government  does  have  rea- 
sonable security  and  regulatory  Interests  in 
controlling  message  switching  These  Inter- 
ests, however,  are  well  protected  under  the 
stringent  reporting,  inspection  and  Inves- 
tigation provisions  that  are  embodied  in  the 
contract  with  the  company  Moreover  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States,  including  the 
transfer  of  data  between  data  processing 
centers,  must  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations  of  the  US  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  i  USPCC) 
The  company  must  alsci  comply  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Consultative  Committee 
on  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
iCClTT)  of  the  Inter.'iatlonal  Telecommuni- 
cation Union,  to  which  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States  subscribe 

Section  7  of  Recommendation  Dl  of  the 
CCITT  concerns  the  u^e  of  private  leased 
circuits  In  connection  with  computers  that 
are  operated  by  customers  and  provide  data 
processing  services  to  others  The  Recom- 
mendation distinguishes  between  telecom- 
munications services  such  as  circuit,  mes- 
sage and  packet  switching  which  may  only 
t)e  offered  bv  private  common  carriers,  and 
data  processing  services  rsvich  as  those  of- 
fered by  Control  Data),  which  Involve  the 
use  of  a  computer  far  a  combination  of  data 


processing  operations  which  are  not  re- 
stricted to  common  carriers  The  latter  class 
of  services  Includes  calculating  data,  merg- 
ing and  sorting  u.ider  programmed  Instruc- 
tions The  Recommendation  prohibits  the 
exchange  of  information  between  user 
terminals  either  directly  or  on  a  store  and 
fv>rward  basis  as  well  as  the  tranamlaslon 
>.'  mes.sages  oe'^v^een  users  through  a  data 
p.'aces.i.ng  center  to  which  both  .have  access 
ill  other  wordj,  all  transmissions  over  the 
circuit  must  be  in  connection  with  a  legiti- 
mate proces6lng  function,  and  only  processed 
Information  may  be  exchanged  between  user 
terminals. 

U  S  FCC  regulations  are  more  lenient,  and 
permit  the  use  of  a  Data  Processing  Service 
Center  for  the  transmission  of  unprocessed 
inesj>ages  between  u.>ers  although  oniy  when 
incldentjkl  to  the  provision  of  data  processing 
servicer  The  company  claims,  however  that 
It  operates  u.-idir  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
(X'.TT  recommendations,  and  In  no  case  per- 
mits the  transmission  of  unprocessed  in- 
formation between  user  terminals,  even  if 
such  traffic  might  be  inc. dental  to  the  pro- 
vision of  data  processing  services 

The  MPTs  refusal  to  allow  the  transfer  of 
data  between  the  company  s  data  processing 
centers  located  in  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  MPTs  position  that  such  transfer 
o.'  data  In  connection  with  data  processing 
^-.jn^tltutes  message  switching,  which  is  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  N  rr  and  the  KDD. 
the  Japanese  government  s  d  >mestic  a.';d  in- 
ternational communications  carriers,  respec- 
tively As  mentioned  earlier,  such  transfers 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  company  to 
maximize  its  use  of  Its  transpacific  interna- 
tional leased  circuit,  and  thus  to  offer  a 
full  range  of  services  to  Its  customers  lo 
Japan. 

Even  If  Japan  s  Telecommunications  Law 
li  applied,  It  provides  for  an  exemption  al- 
lowing third-party  utilization  of  the  circuit 
in  cases  where  it  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  public  Interest  "  The  V 3  firm  Is  offer. 
ing  Its  customers  in  Japan  an  advanced 
form  of  modern  information  processing 
which  is  available  on  only  a  limited  basli 
from  other  sources  in  Japan  TTie  granting 
by  the  Japanese  government  of  permission 
to  CDC  to  offer  Its  full  range  of  services  In 
Japan  appears  clearly  to  be  In  the  "publln 
interest    ' 

In  short  although  a  cabinet  decision  wa* 
made  m  early  1978  to  enrouraije  government 
procMrement  of  Imported  eqinpment.  little 
progress  has  been  made  to  date  in  breaking 
down  the  buy  Japan  barriers  facing  Amer- 
ican industry  wishing  to  penetrate  this  enor- 
nuiUs  market 

An  example  of  the  use  of  government - 
granted  monopoly  power  to  restrict  Imports 
Is  found  In  the  procurement  practices  of 
the  Japan  Tobacco  and  Salt  Public  Corpora- 
tion iJTSi  a  state  monopoly  under  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  iMOF)  The  JTS  con- 
trols the  entire  market  by  manufacturing  all 
domestic  cigarettes  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco 
in  37  factories  and  by  controlling  the  Im- 
port, sale  and  distribution  of  all  domestic 
and  Imported  leaf  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts The  results  of  this  control  are  striking 
While  the  total  value  of  tobacco  products 
consumed  In  Japan  in  1978  was  about  |7  5 
billion  the  United  States  Is  limited  to  about 
a  1  percent  share  A  ca.se  was  brought  in  Feb- 
ruary 1978  on  behalf  of  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute (representing  US  cigarette  manufac- 
turers! This  case  led  In  October  of  that  year 
to  bilateral  consultations  covering  cigarettes 
and  cigars 

The  JTS  restricts  distribution  of  Imported 
tobacco  products  by:   il)   limiting  the  num- 


t>er  of  retail  outlets  for  imported  brands,  (31 
establishing  lower  retail  profit  margins  for 
imports  than  for  domestic  brands  (7  versus 
10  percent  respectively).  (3(  reetrlctlng  the 
number  of  retail  out.ets  that  can  be  used  tor 
test  marketing  new  brands,  and  i4i  restrict- 
ing the  advertising  of  imported  brands  to 
English-language  print  media  The  major 
Impediment  to  imports,  however,  is  the 
MOFs  pricing  policy  which  Involves  mark- 
ups of  400  to  600  percent  on  foreign  brands 
<  onipared  to  less  than  200  percent  for  do- 
mestic brands  As  a  consequence  imported 
cigarettes  are  priced  at  approximate:;,  100 
yen  more  than  the  popular  domestic  i  rands 
The  U  S  side  of  the  TFC  objected  lo  the 
"monopoly  payment  or  tax  '  levied  on  Im- 
ported cigarettes  a  209  percent  t*x  m  addi- 
tion to  local  and  central  government  taxes 
The  MOF.  In  response  to  this  case  has  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  estatjlish.  In  lieu 
of  the  monopoly  payment,  an  import  duty  of 
90  percent  ad  valorem  on  JTS  cigarette  im- 
ports and  a  central  gTjvernmeiu  excise  tax  of 
28  1  percent  of  retail  price  The  net  result 
may  actually  be  to  lncrea.sc  the  spread  be- 
tween retail  prices  :or  imported  cigarettes 
and  popular  domestic  brands  Retail  prices 
for  imported  US  cigars,  however,  will  be 
lower  than  prices  for  domestic  cigars  because 
the  elf  price  ol  US  cigars  is  much  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  of  domestic 
Japanese  cigars  However  the  total  mark-up 
from  cost  lo  retail  remains  higher  for  Im- 
ported than  for  domestic  cigars  In  addition, 
the  60  percent  duty,  combined  with  high  In- 
ternal taxes  has  a  highly  restrictive  impact 
on  consumption  and  imports 

A  potential  TFC"  c*se  Involving  the  pro- 
curement practice  of  another  public  corpo- 
ration, the  Japan  National  Railroad  iJNRi 
provides  additional  insight  Into  the  effect  of 
the  •  b'ly  Japan  policy  on  US  exporta- 
tion to  Japan  This  case  demonstrates  that 
concrete  factors  such  as  product  specifica- 
tions and  price  may  not  alone  be  sufficient  to 
explain  market  access  barriers  in  the  govern- 
ment procurement  area 

Railroads  are  a  major  form  of  transporta- 
tion in  Japan,  and  the  JNR  operates  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  railway  network  A  major 
U  S  supplier  of  steel  railroad  wheels  and 
axles  informed  the  Commerce  TFC  staff  of 
its  inability  to  elicit  from  JNR  any  expression 
of  interest  in  steel  railroad  whee:?  and  axle,s 
manufactured  to  JNR  specification^  and 
offered  at  highly  competitive  prices  Based  on 
research  conducted  In  Japan  the  U  S  firm 
determined  that  Us  products  are  priced  at 
about  half  of  what  the  JNR  pays  domestic 
suppliers  Furthermore  the  US  manufac- 
turer Is  willing  to  build  to  Japanese  specifi- 
cations The  firm  claims  however  the  JNR 
has  not  shown  any  interest  in  the  company's 
proposal 

The  company  also  commissioned  a  Jap- 
anese consulting  firm  to  study  the  Japanese 
market  This  study,  based  In  part  on  Inter- 
views with  officials  at  JNR  i  which  accounts 
for  90  percent  of  the  Japanese  market  for 
railroad  equipment!  conlrmed  that  the  sup- 
ply of  railroad  wheels  and  axles  i  along  with 
other  equipment!  has  remained  almost  en- 
tirely a  domestic  trade  since  the  development 
of  Japanese  sources  many  years  ago  Sumi- 
tomo .Metal  Industries,  which  al.so  sell! 
wheels  and  axles  to  US  railroads  supplies 
approximately  90  percent  of  JNRs  require- 
ments JNR  does  not  employ  a  bidding  sys- 
tem for  Its  procurement,  instead,  it  buys 
directly  from  domestic  manufacturers  How- 
ever, some  minor  purchases  of  imported 
products  have  been  made  through  JNRs 
designated  trading  firms  According  to  one 
J.NR  source  cited  in  the  contracted  study, 
railroad    wheels    and    axles   and    It    was   not 
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likely  that  JNR  would  alter  Its  purchasing 
pattern  This  practice  may  be  explained  by 
JNRs  stiff  specifications  for  wheels  and  axles 
and  the  use  of  field  Inspections  to  ensure 
quality  control  One  JNR  source  concluded 
that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  control  from  Japan 
the  manufacturing  activities  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  therefore  that  purchases 
of  foreign-made  wheels  "|are|  not  likely  lo 
materialize  In  the  near  future  " 

It  Is  evident  from  these  cases  that  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  are  warranted  to  ease  the  ac- 
cess of  U  S  firms  into  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment procurement  and  other  government 
agency-controlled  markets  Many  of  these 
cases  involve  concrete  barriers  which  can  ue 
removed  by  the  appropriate  agency  As  the 
JNR  case  Indicates,  however,  more  subtle.  In- 
stitutional forces  may  be  at  work  as  well 
These  entrenched  procurement  practices  of 
Japanese  quaslgovernment  agencies  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  overcome  even  where 
more  obvious  concrete  barriers  are  re- 
moved 9 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  FOR  1980 

•  Mr  STENms  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress, 
It  again  becomes  my  privilege  to  make  a 
special  report  to  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi. My  purpose  in  doing  so  Is  to  give 
an  account  of  some  of  the  matters  on 
which  I  have  worked  this  year  and  which 
I  think  may  be  of  special  interest  to 
Mlssissipplans, 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  citizens  of  my  State  for  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  they  have  placed  in  me 
as  their  Senator,  and  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  they  have  given  me 
assistance,  encouragement,  and  support. 
I  also  thank  the  other  Members  of  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation  for 
their  fine  cooperation  and  teamwork  in 
legislative  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
My  office  staff,  although  relatively  small, 
has  worked  hard  and,  I  believe,  efTec- 
tively.  I  appreciate  their  skill,  diligence, 
and  loyalty.  The  committee  stafTs  with 
whom  I  have  worked  also  have  my 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

Let  me  express  special  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  from  other 
States.  Their  cooperation,  courtesy,  and 
assistance  have  been  very  important  fac- 
tors in  my  understanding  and  accom- 
plishing many  of  the  legislative  actions 
that  benefit  Mississippi  and  its  citizens. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  year  1980.  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  what  was  ac- 
complished. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
economic  field.  Little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  controlling  inflation,  and 
unemployment  has  risen  significantly. 
Much  of  the  inflation,  of  course,  results 
from  the  tremendous  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  energy  that  have  occurred  since 
1973  and  from  the  current  very  high  in- 
terest rates  These  two  costs  together  af- 
fect almost  every  item  obtainable  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  we  have 
finally  made  significant  progress  in  es- 
tablishing a  workable,  efTective,  and 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  this  matter 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  that  Con- 


gress has  finally  acted  to  set  in  motion  a 
real  program  to  develop  synthetic  fuels 
and  other  alternative  sources  of  energy 
and  to  conserve  scarce  conventional  en- 
ergy supplies.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
of  course.  These  matters  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  In  the  reports  which  follow. 
There  are  other  reasons  to  be  gratified 
at  what  1980  has  brought  Americans  We 
still  enjoy  a  ver>'  high  standard  of  living. 
Despite  the  severe  and  widespread 
drought,  our  farmers  have  produced 
amounts  of  food  which  are  suflBclent  for 
our  needs  and  also  to  feed  millions  ol 
others  In  the  world  who  would  otherftlse 
face  starvation.  Our  economy,  slowed 
down  and  burdened  with  a  recession  for 
several  months,  shows  signs  of  resuming 
its  growth,  productivity,  and  stability. 
Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  renewed 
and  increased  prosperity. 

We  have  domestic  problems  that  re- 
quire continued  attention  and  remedial 
action  if  they  are  to  be  solved.  Our  do- 
mestic affairs  are  directly  affected  by 
what  goes  on  in  the  international  field. 
Examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  high 
cost  of  imported  oil  and  in  the  continued 
weakness  of  the  dollar  abroad.  Americsm 
hostages  are  still  being  held  by  the  un- 
predictable Iranians.  The  conflict  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  could  easily  spread 
to  other  oil-producing  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  could  disrupt  our  sup- 
ply of  imported  oil  This  is  an  added  rea- 
son why  we  must  endeavor  to  attain  en- 
ergy lndep>endence  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
can. 

In  our  relationships  with  other  na- 
tions, it  is  Important  that  we  react  calm- 
ly, reasonably,  predictably,  and  consist- 
ently to  events  on  the  world  scene  that 
we  cannot  entirely  control.  For  our  reac- 
tions to  be  credible,  we  must  have  ade- 
quate military  strength  and  both  our 
friends  and  our  potential  enemies  must 
realize  and  accept  this  as  a  fact  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  ag- 
gressive intentions,  and  equsilly  clear 
that  we  will  not  countenance  or  tolerate 
aggression  by  others.  In  foreign  affairs, 
we  must  speak  with  one  voice  as  a  Na- 
tion— firmly,  clearly,  confidently,  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  reliability  and 
predictability.  If  we  do  this,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  greatly  to  peace  and 
stability  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  short,  as  we  review  1980.  we  find 
both  pluses  and  minuses.  This  is  true  of 
every  year.  This  report  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  outline  the  positive  accom- 
plishments during  the  year,  particularly 
those  to  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  making  a  contribution.  In  this  report. 
I  will  focus  on  matters  that  I  beheve  will 
be  of  particular  Interest  to  Mississip- 
pi anc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  reports 
presented  herewith,  which  discuss  a 
great  deal  of  my  work  in  the  Senate  in 
1980.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  reports  follow: 

The  Economy 

In  last  year's  report  to  the  people,  I  em- 
phasized that  the  economic  outlook  was 
marked   by   a   degree   of   uncertainty   which 


was  even  greater  than  usual  I  commented 
that  even  the  experts  found  their  crystal 
balls  murky  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
had  entered  a  recession. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  the 
economy  held  relatively  Arm,  However.  In 
April  It  began  to  decline  at  a  rate  which 
then  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  worst  re- 
ces.sion  since  World  War  II  Infiatlon  es- 
calated at  one  point  to  the  equivalent  of  an 
annua!  rate  of  18  percent.  Unemployment 
climbed  to  78  percent.  Interest  rates  and 
fuel  prices  soared. 

Economic  Indicators  and  other  signs  now 
Indicate  that  the  recession  was  not  as  deep 
or  as  lengthy  as  had  been  feared  While 
both  are  still  unacceptably  high.  Inflation 
and  unemployment  have  declined  appreci- 
ably Interest  rales,  although  they  have 
climbed  in  a  disturbing  manner  In  recent 
weeks,  are  still  somewhat  below  the  highs 
of  18  and  20  percent  experienced  earlier  In 
the  year  In  short,  all  signs  give  reason  for 
hope  that  the  economy  for  the  next  several 
months  will  continue  to  show  a  recovery 
from  the  earlier  decline. 

Major  question  marks  remain,  however 
The  overall  rate  of  Inflation  Is  still  unac- 
ceptably hli?h  F\iel  prices  are  very  volatile 
and  may  surge  upward  again  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
pives  ground  for  concern  about  the  safety 
of  our  supply  of  Imported  oil  Interest  rates 
may  continue  their  upward  trend  thus  fur- 
ther depressing  the  economy  In  general  and 
the  housing  and  construction  Industry  In 
particular 

I  must  again  express  my  concern  for  the 
severe  stresses  and  strains  which  continually 
escalating  prices  place  on  the  finances  of 
average  Americans  Everyday  they  are  faced 
with  price  Increases  on  almost  everything 
they  buy  In  the  marketplace.  Relief  from 
this  Is  not  yet  In  sight 

Budget  and  Government  Spenddco 
A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
returned  to  Washington  last  January  with 
a  determination  to  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  balance  the  fiscal  year  1981  Federal 
budget  I  was  among  these  Senators  although 
I  had  serious  doubts  that  a  balanced  budget 
in  1981  was  really  possible  Nevertheless.  I 
Joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  for 
eight  days  spent  in  a  searching  and  exhaus- 
tive review  of  the  entire  budget  and  possible 
reductions  In  expenditures  I  also  met  with 
President  Carter  on  several  occasions  about 
appropriations  and  other  budgetary  matters 
The  First  Budget  Resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  actually  did  recom- 
mend a  balanced  budcet — which  would  have 
been  the  first  since  1969, 

However  the  July  budget  reviews  changed 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
drastically  The  continued  worsening  of  the 
economy  and  the  forecast  of  a  slow  economic 
recovery  resulted  In  expanded  outlay  and 
shrinking  revenue  estimates  with  a  pre- 
dicted deficit  of  about  »30  billion  Even  this 
probably  understates  the  mapnltude  of  the 
actual  deficit  which  will  be  Incurred 

However,  although  the  balance-the-budget 
forces  have  lost  a  battle  I  do  not  concede 
that  we  have  lost  the  war  Next  year  the  fight 
for  a  balanced  budget  will  be  renewed  and  T 
win  certainly  be  In  the  thick  of  this  fight 

Income  Taxes 
The  sub'ect  of  Income  tax  reduction  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  at'entlon  In  and  out 
of  the  Congress  recently  The  message  which 
I  .seem  to  be  receiving  from  the  people  Is  that 
thev  don  t  want  any  tax  cuts  If  an  increase  In 
inflation  is  the  price.  Nevertheless,  the  Sen- 
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at«  Committee  on  nnanre  h%a  reported  out  • 
bill  which  would  reduce  Income  t»xe«  bv 
118  3  billion  in  flscal  vear  1981  and  138  9  bil- 
lion in  nscal  year  1982  An  effor?  to  call  thl» 
hill  up  before  the  receiw  failed  and  now  It 
will  not  be  considered  until  next  year 

We  will  continue  to  hav*  hl^ti  taxes  a<  !(•»« 
ax  we  have  big  government  Our  government 
i»  too  big  Taxes  are  too  high  and  some 
equitable  adjustments  In  taxes  are  In  order 
But  also  we  should  Improve  the  tax  system 
While  I  am  not  committed  for  or  against  any 
particular  bill  I  have  a  number  of  Ideas 
about  the  general  direction  any  lax  reduc- 
tion should  take 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  tax  bill 
should  treat  business  and  Individual  tax- 
payers fairly  and  equitably  Without  this 
framework  rongreas  should  design  polices 
designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  re- 
covery and  promote  sustained  growth 

Any  tax  reduction  for  business  should  be 
designed  and  carefully  targeted  to  Improve 
productivity,  reduce  Inflationary  presaurea. 
and  create  permanent  Jobs  for  the  long  run 
This  would  require  heavv  emphasis  on  ac- 
celerated depreciation  Investment  tax 
-redlta.  and  other  stimulative  measures 

Any  reduction  In  personal  taxes  should  be 
directed  at  stimulating  work  savlngH  and 
uiveatinent  at  the  individual  level  We 
ihould  take  a  good  hard  look  at  whether 
the  exemption  we  provided  earlier  this  year 
to  Individuals  for  up  to  MOO  In  Interest  and 
dividends  should  not  be  made  permanent 
and  Increased  slgnlflcantlv  I  would 
gradually  build  this  up  as  a  reward  to  en- 
courage the  Individual  taxpayer  to  follow 
a  systematic  savings  and  Investment 
program 

Plnally  — and  this  Ls  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance-any  tax  cut  should  be  accompanied 
by  determined,  systematic,  vigorous  and  con- 
tinuing etTorts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  \in- 
necessary  and  wasteful  government  spending 

REPEAL    or    CAaSYOVCa    BASIS    rOR    taTATI    TAXta 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  which  repeals 
(.he  controversial  carryover  basis  provisions 
which  required  that  the  basis  of  property 
acquired  from  a  decedent  dying  after  Decem- 
t»er  31.  1978  would  be  the  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty In  the  hands  of  the  decedent  prior  to 
death,  or  the  fair  market  value  at  December 
31.  1976  This  repeal  applies  to  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent  who  died  after 
December  31  1978  Ftor  property  passing  from 
decedents  dying  after  1978  and  before  Nov- 
ember 7.  1978.  an  election  Is  available  to  ap- 
ply the  carryover  basis  rules 

Social  Sbcuritt  Financing 

In  1977.  Congress  enacted  a  new  schedule 
for  Social  Security  taxes,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  changed  and  Increased  the  beneflt 
formula  It  was  thought  that  by  doing  this, 
the  major  fiscal  problem.s  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  had  been  pushed  back  something 
like  thirty  years  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  1977  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments,  this  country  has  ex- 
perienced sharply  higher  costs  of  living  as 
well  as  Increased  unemployment  The  costs 
of  living  Increases  have  driven  up  Social 
Security  beneflls.  while  unemployment  In- 
creases have  reduced  payroll   tax  receipts 

Of  course,  few.  If  any.  greater  social 
tragedies  could  befall  this  nation  than  for 
the  senior  citizens  who  rely  on  Social  Se- 
curity for  their  very  survival  to  find  some 
day  that  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
financial  well  had  run  dry 

Therefore.  It  t>ecame  necessary  In  1980 
for  the  Congress  to  take  corrective  action  to 


avert  the  rash  flow  dllTlcuItles  and  other 
priiblem.s  faring  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Iiisuran  r  Trust  Fund  It  did  this  by  reallo- 
cating funds  from  the  Disability  Insurance 
Fund  t<i  the  Old  Age  and  Survlvort  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  1980  and  19«1  only  The  bill 
makes  no  changes  In  Social  Security  tax  rates 
tor  any  year  This  reallocation  is  not  a  com- 
plete or  fliial  solution  and  It  Is  vital  to  the 
financial  welfare  and  retirement  security  of 
minions  of  Amerlcan-t  that  a  permanent  and 
lasting  solution  t>e  found 

OtNERAi  REVENfi  Sharing 
The  Genera;  Revenue  Sharing  program  ex- 
pired on  September  30  1980  However,  the 
House  haia  passed  a  measure  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  bill  which  has  h«tn  reported  favor- 
ably by  committee  and  is  now  pending  on  i'.ir 
calendar  These  bills  would  extend  and  re- 
vise the  revenue  sharing  program  to  provide 
for  annual  $4  6  billion  funding  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  local  governments  Under  the 
old  law  the  States  also  participated  in  the 
distribution  of  funds 

This  new  legislation  conforms  to  the 
sentiment  which  the  Congress  expressed 
earlier  this  year  when  the  budget  resolution 
was  being  considered  It  will  have  my  sup- 
port and  I  anticipate  that  It  will  t>e  passed 
before  the  Congress  finally  adjourns  this 
vear 

SlNATI      DiBATT      i)N      THE      11^81      ENERGY      AND 

Water  Development  Apprhpriations  Bill 

In  a  major  step  toward  completion  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Congress 
appropriated  1313  million  for  FY  1981  con- 
struction In  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Act  The  flght  to  Insure 
funding  for  the  Tenne8aee-Tomblgt>ee 
Waterway  project  was  difficult  and  hard- 
fought 

An  amendment  to  cut  1200.000.000  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recommenda- 
tions was  introduced  This  amendment  would 
have  brought  the  on-going  construction  to  a 
halt 

I  was  aware  from  the  earlier  flghta  on  the 
FY  80  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  and 
the  budget  resolution,  that  the  opponenta 
would  undoubtedly  continue  the  flght  on  tl  e 
FY  81  Appropriations  BUI  In  anticipation  o: 
the  upcoming  debate  I  worked  diligently 
with  Senator  Cochran  my  colleague*  from 
Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Devel- 
opment Authority  to  prepare  for  this  chal- 
lenge 

Also,  we  enlisted  the  friends  of  water 
transportation  to  help  get  out  the  story  of 
the  great  benefits  of  this  project  to  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Senate  and  the  media  This 
was  essential  to  counter  the  Intense  lobby- 
ing etiorts  by  opponents 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Johnston 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I.  as  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber, held  a  special  hearing  to  clarify  and 
get  on  the  record  the  facte  to  refute  the 
many  erroneous  accusations  about  the 
project 

Additionally,  during  this  time.  I  was  talk- 
ing Individually  to  my  colleagues  explaining 
the  value  of  this  project  not  only  to  our 
region  but  to  the  entire  country,  emphasiz- 
ing our  energy  problems  and  the  need  for 
efficient  transportation  and  the  importance 
of  the  waterway 

Senator  Chifee  Introduced  his  amendment 
to  delete  funding  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee and  the  debate  began 

The  vote  was  53  to  37  to  reject  the  Cbafee 
amendment  a  solid  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 

Following  the  conference  with  the  House 


the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  received  •313  mil- 
lion for  the  FY  81   construction 

By  the  end  of  FY  1981  the  waterway  will 
be  nearly  two-thirds  complete  Success  this 
time  was  due  to  having  a  strong  case,  involv- 
ing hard  work  by  many  Senators  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  their  support 

Watq  RESomce  PaoJBCTs 

The  development  of  our  bountiful  water 
resources  In  Mississippi  continues  to  t>e  a 
top  priority  for  me  We  muat  continue  to 
move  forward  In  our  etTorts  to  preclude  the 
terrible  flood  ravages  that  have  afflicted  ao 
maxiy  areas  of  ovir  states  on  an  almost  year- 
ly ba.«ls  The  continued  Improvement  of  our 
harbors  and  waterways  Is  absolutely  es- 
sentJal  to  the  economic  progreaa  and  de- 
velopment of  Mlaslsslppl  and  the  nation  In 
this  time  of  energy  shortage!  the  Impor- 
tance of  low  cost  efficient  water  transporta- 
tion Is  even  greater  than  normal 

While  I  have  dl-scuased  the  Tenneaaee- 
Tnmblgbee  Water  Way  In  more  detail  In  a 
previous  paragraph.  I  have  certainly  not 
neftlected  the  other  w&ter  projects  In 
MlsRl.sslpfjl 

I  am  particularly  ple«sed  that  the  Public 
Works  SutK-ommlttee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
majority  member,  was  able  to  secure  firuU 
paAsa^e  of  the  water  resources  appropria- 
tion bill  the  only  appropriation  of  some  13 
appropriation  bills  that  was  paaaed  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  prior  to  the 
October  2nd  recess  I  relate  this  simply  to 
show  the  diligence  with  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  and  the  Importance  erf 
water  resource  development  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Congress 

While  we  are  making  good  progreas  on  the 
conatructlon  of  the  projects  In  Mlsalaslppl 
which  have  already  been  authorlied.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  and  dlaaatLsfled  that 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  for  various 
reasons  to  pass  a  Rivera  and  H&rbors  Au- 
thorisation bill  since  1078  A  member  of 
»\Tthy  projects  In  Ml'slsalppl  have  been 
studied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  found 
to  t>e  economically  JusUfled  but  c*nnot  be 
moved  forward  without  authorlaatlon  These 
Include  the  Oulfport  Harl»r.  Greenville  Har- 
bor and  Vlckaburg  Harbor  expanslona  There 
are  also  policy  Issues  on  oo-t  sharing  for 
dlspoaal  areaj  for  dredging  and  bridge  rais- 
ing waterways  that  need  the  attention  of  the 
Oongreaa 

I  plan  to  devote  a  gre«t  amount  of  efTort 
In  the  next  seaalon  to  seeing  that  a  responsi- 
ble authorization  bill  Is  p&aaed  Into  law  I 
am  optimistic  that  It  will  be  done  We  must 
get   cm   with    these   vlmlly    ne«ded   projects 

appropriations  roR    MISSLS.SIPPI   projects   in 

ISB  I 

For  studies  of  water  resources  projects: 

BUoxl       Bay.      East       Harrison 

County    .  »35  OOO 

Mississippi  Sound  and  Adja- 
cent Areas   385,000 

Pascagoula  Harbor       185.000 

Pa.scagoula  River   Basin 235  000 

Pearl  River  Basin  2   015.000 

Sowashee  Creek    i  Phase  I) 148,000 

Mississippi   St   Louisiana   Estu- 

arlne   Area    275.000 

Yazoo    River   Basin    781.000 

Wolf  and  Loosahatchle  Rivers. 

Tenn   and  Miss 100.000 

Horn     Lake     and     Tributaries. 

Miss   and  Tenn    200,000 

Nonconnah    Creek.    Mtsa.    and 

Tenn - 245.000 

Mississippi    River.    E:aat    Bank. 

Vlcksburg-Yazoo   Area    50.000 
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For  engineering  and  conatructlon  of  water  atlng  a  synthetic  fuels  corporation  and  ex-         To  solve  this  shortage  problem  and  to  pro- 
resource  projecu  pandlng  other  energy  supply  initiatives,  have  vide  for  the  future  storage  of  nuclear  waste. 

become  law  The  third  major  bill,  the  Energy  the  Senate  passed  the  Nuclear  WaaU  Policy 

Tennessee-Tomblgbee      Water-  Mobilization  Board,  has  been  passed  by  the  Act  on  July  30th.   1980.  and  the  bill  is  now 

»■■>■ o^  fwi  senate  and  hopefully  will  become  law.  pending  before   the   House.  Thu  legUlatlon 

Yazoo  River.  Belzonl  Bridge.--  f?°  ??:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  t*ke 

Yazoo  River  navigation  project            450,  000  t„po.t  fm  ""«  ">  '»P«'^^  '"«'  »t  ^he  nuclear  power  plant 

Arkabutla  Lake - 19^  000  Oil  I«'0«t  ™  and  have  it  transported  to  one  «  more  in- 

Big  Sunflower  River ^' ^"  ???  ^'^    "arch    4.    1980.   President   Carter   an-  ^^^Im  storage  facilities,  the  conatructlon  of 

Enid  Lake 50.  OOO  nounced   his  Intention  to   lmp<M«  »  •*  P«f  which  the  bill  also  authorizes   Construction 

Greenwood 11  000  barrel    fee   on   oil    imporu.   This   fee   would  ^^  ^^^  facilities  would  be  paid  for  by  utiU- 

Orenada  Lake  4.300.000  have  been  entirely  passed  on  to  consumera  t,„    ^.j^,^^^  ^.^^^^           ,  ^^                  ^^^^  ^j 

Main    Stem     ( Includes    Waa?  through  a  10-cent-per-gallon  fee  on  gasoline  spent  fuel  transferred  to  the  storage  facU- 

Lak«  Closure)    ,  I°i' ^  "^^    Prealdent    relied    on    •uthorlty    In    the  ,jy     ^^^                    ^j    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^.^^^ 

Sardis  Lake 2.576.000  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  BSnergency  Pe-  storage  facilities  authorized  by  this  leglsla- 

Stream    Bank    Erosion    Control  troleum  Allocation  Act  to  Juatlfy  his  Impoal-  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  provide  Interim  storage  for  spent 

Evolution  and  Demonstration              308,  000  tlon  of  the  fee.  fygi   Thig  interim  storage  would  allow  future 

Tributaries  of  the  Yaeoo-                   1.894,000  y^e   House   and    Senate   paaaed   and   aua-  retrieval    of   the   spent   fuel,   poaalble   other 

Ascalmore-Tippo  and  Opposum  t*lned  over  the  Prealdenfa  veto  a  repeal  of  uses   and   for   monitoring  the   condition   of 

Bayous...    -.         2,689,000  his  authority  to  Impose  the  fee.  Since  I  did  the  wastes 

Upper  Yazoo  ProjecU 4.  681.  000  ^ot  believe  that  this  was  a  serious  or  effective                na*«^  hv  the  R»n.t*   the  hiii  r.ouir« 

Vazoo  Backwater   . .    - .. 100.000  ,onM,vatlon  measure,  and  since  It  would  «^t  the^/u'b^i^on^  t^'co'^^^  Inthm^'^rS 

There    Is    also    included    some    «25.389.000  ^^'^  •^^'"•«*  ^'"f'"''=*". '"""^  •J^';/^/ '°^  a  specific  site  proposal   for  the   disposal   of 

for  the  operation   and   maintenance  of  the  *°"ld  '»", ,'n°"t  heavily  on  thoae  leaat  able  ^           ^^^^  ^^  high-level  radioactive  waste 

projects  already  constructed  in  Mlaalsalppl  W   '"°'"**,  "' JLTh     ,.1  viS^  ^^"^    civilian    nuclear    activities    In    repoal- 

Hearlngs  will   begin  early   In   1881   for  the  override  the  Preaioent  a  veto.  j^j^.,^  permitting  continuous  monitoring  and 

1983   appropriations    I    will    be   giving   those  retrieval  of  the  waste:   establishes  a  process 

Items  of  importance  to  Mississippi  my  close  Ou.  and  Cheiiical  Waste  Dispobal  of  'consultation  and  concurrence"  between 

atuntlon  a  number  of  bills  are  pending  before  the  the  Federal  Government  and  States  In  which 

Congress   which   have   as  their   purpose   the  spent   fuel    or    high-level    radioactive    waste 

Energy    Legislation  cleaning   up  of  oil  and  chemical  splUa  and  facilities  may  be  located:   directs  the  aceel- 

.^    „       .               .        .         ,,K  ,K.  H,m.„i,  abandoned    chemical    dumpa.    This    matter  eration  of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 

The  Senate  came  to  grips  with  the  difficult  ^^  ^^^  importance  to  the  nation  and  ment  program  on  a  broad  range  of  radio- 
problems  associated  with  rapidly  depleting  the  State  of  Mlaalsalppl  A  atudy  has  dls-  active  waste  disposal  technologies:  and  es- 
petroleum  reaourcea  Legislation  was  enacted  ^^^^  ^^  14  sites  or  dumps  In  tabUshes  a  Federal  policy  with  respect  to, 
to  deal  with  the  short-run  and  long-run  „  ^^^^^  ^^^^^i^  potentially  haz-  and  requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  re- 
aapecta  of  the  energy  problem  In  the  ahort-  .  ^,7^,  *^  port  to  Congress  within  four  months  on.  the 
term  Congress  has  passed  relief  for  our  low  ^...^  ,»,.  low-level  nuclear  waste  problem 
inrnm*  citlsens  from  the  sharD  orlce  In-  Two  such  bills  have  already  passed  the  •' 
cr^^  in  h«UngTo«s  a  standTby^g^l  ne  House  of  Representatives  One  would  ea-  This  legislation  Is  an  Important  step  in 
«^^ng  pli^  an^a  pet  "leum^^e  in  tabllsh  a  .1.2  billion  fund  to  clean  up  the  the  continued  development  of  nuclear  en- 
^e  event  o  ^n  abrupt  cu^UmTntTfTetro"  100  most  dangerous  leaking  chemical  dumps  ergy  as  a  useful  and  Important  source  of 
the  event  of  an  aorupt  curtaumeni  os  peiro  p„„nfrv  and  to  recover  the  clean  up  power  for  our  Nation  I  will  continue  to  urge 
leum  Bupp  y  For  the  long-run  eglslatlon  was  In  the  country  ana  to  recover  me  ciemi  up  t-  .«.—  -„  ,— „i„.  .h.  /v„„.,-,»o-t*i.. 
enacted  to  leaaen  ou-  dependent^  on  foreign  costs  from  the  responsible  companies  The  an  all-out  effort  to  reaolve  the  controversies 
enacteo  to  leasen  ou.  aepenacnce  on  lurciB.i  „„,,irt  ...  „n  tn/n  a'*7S  million  funds—  surround  ng  the  uae  of  nuclear  energy  This 
petroleum  by  creating  a  special  organization  °"^"  *°"'^,»"  "^  J7 '^^  ^  °nd^^^^^  'owcoet  and  Inexhaustible  source  of  electric 
to  invest  in  the  development  of  synthetic  financed  entirely  by  fees  on  the  industry  imr>ortani  resource  which  is  vital 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and  other  sources  to  to  deal  wUh  ol^  and  chemicals  spilled  Into  power  ls^anlmpK>nant^sou^^^^ 

replace   the  dwindling  aupply  of  petroleum  navigable  waterways.                                                                                         

fuels  The  Senate  bill,  which  has  been  reported 

Congress  also  recognized  the  Importance  of  favorably  by  the  Committee,  would  provide                    Peddul  FtrNDiNG  or  Aborttokb 

energy  conservation    Legislation   was  passed  Ml    billion— 88   percent   to   be   paid   by  the          p^r  a  number  of  years  the  Congress  has 

to  encourage  greater  efficiency  In  the  use  of  Industry— to  clean  up  all  types  of  chemical  piared  statutory  restrictions  on  the  spending 

energy  In  our  homea  and  In  transportation  contamination.  of   Federal    funds   for   elective    abortions.    I 

Laws  were  passed  to  encourage  the  develop-  I  believe  that  the  controversy  surrounding  have  consistently  and  strongly  supported 
ment  of  renewable  sources  of  energy— such  this  legislation  will  prevent  It  from  being  these  restrictions  In  1979  the  Congress  pro- 
as solar  wind  wave  and  current  ocean,  geo-  enacted  Into  law  during  this  aeaslon  How-  vlded  that  Federal  funds  ahould  not  be  used 
thermal  and  hvdropower  ever.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  considered  early  In  to  perform  abortions  except  where  the  life 

As  a  result  "of  the  oalnful   but   necessary  1981  and.  In  view  of  Its  Importance  to  Mis-  of  the  mother  would  be  end*ngered  if  Xht 

decision  to  deconrol  oU   orlces    our  n^on  slsslppl.   It   will   continue   to  have  my   most  fetus   were   carried   to   term;    or   except    for 

^  faced  UDtrtheenerU^orobler^throul^  careful   study   and   consideration.  medical  procedures  necessary  for  the  victims 

has  faced  up  to  the  energy  problem  througn  ^^  inceat  when  such  rape  or  Incest 

more  energy  conaervatlon  and  shifts  to  al-  „,,,-„„. i„  Mnn,-f..H 

ternatlve  energy  sources  Nuclear  Waste  Policy                          was  promptly  reported. 

Decontrol  of  oil  prices  has  served  aa  an  In-  The    continued    development    of    nuclear      ^J^\^^':^^^°^  Y^JT^eTe^   cS^rla 

centlve   for  more   oil  exploration,  and  more  energy   as   a   source   of   electrical   energy   Is      '^,  »  ^^^Vn'^  un^MtTtutlo^O^  J^  30 

efforts  to  produce  from  oil  wells  which  were  dependent    upon    the    resolution    o     several  ^.«  " '^'^  "°/?^^""°^'u^,"^"8^ 

not  profitable  under  the  controlled  prices  controversial  Issues  concerning  design,  con-        ,»f°  ."^*  S"Prf"'f^^°^.^ 

Ktriirrinn     and    ooeratlon    of    nuclear    power      upheld  the  constitutionality  01   tne  staiuve 

The  so-called  Windfall  Profits  Tax  was  en-  !,™'°"one   of    t?e    rnost   ensuring   of    the      aSd  ruled  that  the  Federal  and  State  reatrlc- 

acted  by  the  Congress  to  correspond  with  the  ^     ^^^^^„^^^  ^as  been  the  disposal   of   nu-      tlona  on  the  funding  of  medically  necessary 

decontrol  of  oil  prices  and  18  designed  to  cap-  ^wlTte    The  United  States  generates  a      abortions   were   constitutionally    valid,    and 

ture  part  of  the  excess  profits  while  producing  ^  "'   ^ "^    nortlon    of    Its    nuclear    wastes      that   Statea   participating   in    the    Medicaid 

")'!r«"'*,'  '°'  ««P>°™"°"  "^"l  development  »^8^"            operation    of    nuclear    reactors,      program    need    only    fund    thoae    medically 

of  difficult  to  produce  petroleum  reaources  |J°^^^   ^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^   produce   electric      necessary  abortions  for  which  the  State  re- 

The  major  energy  legislative  proposals  con-  p^j^er    or  to  drive  ships  and  submarines,  or      celves  Federal  reimbursement, 

sldered  by  the  96th  Congress  stemmed  from  ^^  produce   material   for  nuclear  weapons                A  aubstantlally  similar  limitation  on  Fed- 

Presldent    Carter's    energy    message    of    1979  J"                                        ,v,„.    „.o.f=    ,i,y.irh       eral  funding  of  abortions  is  contained  In  the 

Among   other   programs   the   President    pro-  ,  J^' ."^.".^fsTent  ?ue    from  c"wi  a^  nu        ^ntl^lng're^Mutlon    providing   temporary 

posed  a  synthetic  fuels  corporation  to  stlm-  are  prlmarll>   spent  fuel  from  ciuiian   nu                     j J,           jrom    the    Department    of 

ulate  a  new  energy  Industrf  a  windfall  prof-  clear    electric    power    plants.    Is    a    problern      JjPP^^™^*^^^  services  fw  flacal  year 

lU  tax  to  capture  for  the  public  a  portion  of  *hich  requires  act  on.  Currently,  spe^t  fuels      Health  ^<>^^            ^^^  restriction  will 

the  new  profits  that  occur  when  oil  prices  are   stored    In   pools   at   reactor   sltes^  Many      ^f  ^^^^^^^^""^e   Department's   regular 

are  decontrolled   and   rise   to  the   world  oil  of   the    reactor   pools   are   ne»'-'"8   "'PJ^'^y      approprtatl^  bUl  If  and  when  It  Is  pusti 

price  levels  and  an  Energy  Mobilization  Board  and  additional  storage  space  will  be  needed      appropriation  oui      

to  expedite  energy   projects   by   cutting   red  by    the    middle    of    this    decade.    Moreover.                                    AfflilctTLTtnil 

upe   and   speeding   construction   of   priority  the    need    for    additional    space    will    grow                                                   niaeued  the  counitrv 

enVrgy     proJecU      The    Crude    Oil     Windfall  rapidly  during  the  80s  and  90s  as  more  of          ^'^'^^"""'^^'f^^^Pj^S^'rLrio^^^ 

Profit  T«  and  the  Energy  Security  Act.  ere-  the  power  plant  pools  fill  up                                 as  a  whole,  had  a  particularly  serious  Impact 
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on  the  kgrlcuUurml  Mctor  IMO  haa  be«n 
marked  by  npldly  e»cmlatlng  farm  produc- 
tion coata  Thle  haa  resulted  In  a  decreaae  In 
net  raj-m  Income  of  about  38  p«rc«nt  accord- 
ing to  the  prediction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

The  Impact  of  Inflation  waa  compounded 
by  the  elTect  of  the  searing  and  widespread 
drought  which  held  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try In  lu  grip  for  months.  The  Extension 
Service  at  Mlsalsalppl  State  University  esti- 
mates that  the  value  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  Mississippi  declined  by  1334  million 
as  a  result  of  the  hot.  dry  weather  ex- 
perienced this  summer  and  early  fall 

Twenty-four  counties  In  Mtaslulppl  were 
declared  to  be  disaster  areas  because  of  the 
drought  and  other  Senators  joined  with  me 
In  gaining  approval  of  an  appropriation  r>r 
•  1  4  billion  to  fund  drought-related  disaster 
relief  U^ans  over  the  country  This  Is  dis- 
cussed In  more  detail  In  another  section  of 
this  report 

Agriculture  has  also  emerged  as  a  poten- 
tially significant  contributor  to  domestic 
energy  supplies  The  development  of  domes- 
tic  sources  of  energy  has  t>ecome  a  major 
priority  because  of  the  supply  problem  with 
and  escalating  price  of  conventional  fuels 
Congress  had  adopted  several  measures  \o 
spur  production  of  alcohol  fuels  from  agri- 
culture crops  The  synfuels  bill  finally  ap- 
proved which  I  sponsored  and  stronglv  svip- 
ported.  contains  over  II  3  billion  for  the 
development  of  fuels  from  all  forms  of  hlo- 
maas.  Including  crops  timber,  and  urban 
waste  Mississippi,  with  na  abundant  supply 
of  products  of  the  farm  snd  forest  should 
participate  In  this  program  In  a  major  way 

COMMOOrTT    Pmci  St'PPOST   P»<x;«AMS 

Following  the  President's  derision  to  em- 
bargo irraln  shipments  to  the  Soviet  I'mon 
a  nvjmber  of  bills  were  introduced  to  allevi- 
ate the  Impact  of  the  derision  on  the  farm 
con\munltv  With  my  svipport  legislation  wa.^ 
adopted  to  provide  a  7  percent  Increase  In 
the  target  level  price  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  for  1980  with  an  additional  adjust- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  1081  to  cover  further  Increases 
In  production  costs 

Although  a  number  of  other  measures  to 
support  farm  prices  were  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, further  action  on  some  of  them  was 
made  unnecessary  by  the  President's  decision 
In  July  to  Increase  price  supports  for  wheat 
and  feedgralns  and  to  raise  the  loan  rate  for 
soybeans 

A  new  farm  hill  Is  to  be  enacted  In  1981. 
and  I  will  certainly  piish  for  one  which  treats 
the  farmers  fairly  and  equitably  and  make^ 
It  possible  for  farming  to  be  profitable 

PORiaT«T 

The  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Mississippi  State  Forestry  Commission  and 
other  State  forestry  organizations  have  done 
much  to  protect  our  forest  system  However 
the  future  demands  that  we  increase  forest 
research  and  protective  management  of  our 
forests 

We  must  address  the  problems  of  how  to 
control  forest  fires  disease  and  Insects  such 
as  the  Southern  Pine  Beetle  which  are  rav- 
aging our  pine  forest  of  the  South 

Through  the  end  of  1979.  an  estimated  19 
million  In  timber  value  was  lost  to  the 
Southern  Pine  Beetle  In  Mississippi  We  are 
now  In  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  pine 
beetles  raeln?  throu«hout  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi 

The  Importance  of  America's  forest  Indus- 


tries to  our  nation  s  economy  demands  that 
we  give  our  utmost  attention  to  arresting  the 
damage  caused  by  this  Insect  The  Investment 
In  research  we  make  now  will  mean  large 
long  run  savings  of  our  valuable  forest  re- 
»>jurces 

Earlier  this  year  I  urged  the  Senate  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  new  research  aimed  at 
detertUiK  and  eradicating  the  Southern  Pine 
Beetle  As  a  result  the  1980  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Bill  included  II  750  or>o  to  help 
meet  this  problem  F\inds  were  provided  for 
control  measures  on  farm  lot  and  small  fores- 
try units  similar  to  what  is  t>«lng  done  by 
the  large  timber  c.impanles  on  their  own 
land 

In  1963  a  law  waa  passed  which  estab- 
lished a  forestry  research  program  at  our 
Nation  s  universities  This  so-called  Mi"- 
Intire-Stennls  program  authorizes  research 
carried  out  by  graduate  students  »T)rklng 
under  professionally  qualified  supervision  It 
i-1  nnanced  on  a  cost  sharing  ba.il«  part  by 
'.he  Federal  funds  and  half  or  more  from 
.state  .T  industry  funding  Through  the  en- 
th::sia.itlc  support  of  the  universities  In- 
dustry and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  administers  the  program  the  results 
have  been  hlghlv  surcessful 

I  was  happy  to  introduce  the  Forestry  In- 
centives Act,  which  became  law  in  August, 
1973  This  act  provides  cost  sharing  of  75 
percent  by  the  Federal  government  for  site 
p,-eparatlon,  planting  seedlings  and  for  llm- 
hrr  stand  improvement 

We  are  making  progress  but  we  cannot 
iti.p  now  Better  forests  are  vral  to  a  strong- 
er .America  In  order  to  make  our  forests  bet- 
ter and  our  .Nation  itronger  .Mlsslsslpplan-* 
and  the  citizens  of  other  states  must  be 
willing  to  exert  personal  effort  I  pledge  my 
support  to  continue  to  push  for  the  neces- 
sary legislation  and  financial  assistance  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  forest  re- 
sources 

Appalachian  Ricional  Commission 
Ml.islsslppl  was  not  Included  in  the  area 
originally  covered  by  the  Applachlan  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1985  However  In 
1967  I  sponsored  an  amendment  under 
which  the  twenty  northeast  counties  of  Mis- 
sissippi became  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program 

Since  then,  over  1101  million  In  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  money  has  been 
spent  in  our  State  which  has  been  matched 
by  1130  million  In  matching  funds  from 
other  federal  programs  and  from  State  and 
local  sources  This  makes  a  total  of  1390  mil- 
lion in  Mississippi  projects  made  possible 
by  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1980.  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  funding  to- 
taled more  th*n  II 1  million 

the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
programs  furthered  economic  development 
education,  and  health  care  Within  the 
twenty-county  area,  there  are  many  fine 
vocational  and  technical  education  facilities 
and  health  care  facilities  which  attest  to  the 
success  of  this  program  There  are  also  other 
projects  which  stimulate  the  economy  and 
enable  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
additional  economic  opportunities  which 
the  program  presents 

DiSASTXa     RlLIEP 

Mississippi  recently  experienced  three  nat- 
ural disasters  which  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  State  and  caused  con- 
siderable suffering  and  hardship  The  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  1979  flood  and  the  recent 


floods  and  tornados  during  the  spring  of  1980 
severely  stressed  the  public  works  facilities 
m  many  Mississippi  towns  and  areas 

The  Federal  Energy  Management  Agency 
had  Insvifnclent  disaster  relief  funds  for  1980 
due  to  the  significant  expenditures  made 
during  1979  and  1980  It  became  a  special 
project  for  me  to  provide  the  additional 
funds  required  These  funds  were  used  m 
part    to    repair    damage    resulting    from    the 

1979  Pearl  River  flood  and  the  damage  along 
the  Ml.wisslppl  Oulf  Coast  from  Hurricane 
Frederick  Funds  were  also  made  available  to 
provide  relief  for  the  floods  and  tornad«« 
which  occurred  In  the  spring  of  this  year 

While  the  spring  of  1980  brought  an  over- 
abundance of  rainfall,  the  summer  and  fall 
were  unusually  dry  and  severe  damage  to  the 

1980  crop  occurred  In  34  counties  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  disaster  which  occurred 
throughout  the  south  was  the  worst  that  had 
been  experienced  In  this  century 

I  Joined  in  sponsoring  an  amendment 
aimed  at  insuring  that  sufficient  funds  would 
be  available  for  agricultural  disaster  loans  to 
help  farmers  recover  losses  resulting  from  the 
drought  The  full  impact  of  this  drought  is 
still  unknown  but  I  was  convinced  after 
touring  the  drought  areas  in  the  State  that 
federal  assistance  must  t>e  available  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  this  disaster 

INTUINATIONAL     SfTUATION 

Traditionally  the  main  focus  of  our  na- 
tional security  commitments  has  been  Eu- 
rope and  East  Asia  Events  of  the  past  two 
years  surh  as  the  revolution  In  Iran  and  the 
s\jbsequenl  seizure  of  the  American  diplo- 
mats in  Tehran  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  and 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  forc- 
ing the  United  States  to  shift  our  military 
focus  to  trouble  spots  In  other  areas  of  the 
world 

The  troubled  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Indian  Ocean  particularly  the  war  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  has  highlighted  the 
vulnerability  of  the  oil  resources  In  that  re- 
gion which  are  vital  to  the  Industrial  na- 
tions of  the  western  world  Several  Important 
programs  are  underway  to  enhance  our  mili- 
tary presence  and  to  Increase  our  capabili- 
ties to  Insure  that  we  can  continue  to  keep 
oil  flowing  to  the  free  world 

First  Is  the  enhancement  of  the  United 
States  naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
In  the  past  18  months,  the  United  Stales  has 
Increased  Us  naval  forces  to  approximately 
30  ships.  Including  two  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups  and  a  battalion  size  Marine  Corps 
ur.lt  These  mighty  aircraft  carries  with  their 
highly  capable  aircraft  and  supporting  ships 
are  the  most  flexible  force  on  the  sea  today 
Second,  we  have  reached  agreement  with 
several  nations  in  the  region  to  use  strate- 
gically located  military  bases.  If  necessary 
Funds,  nearly  1300  million,  to  upgrade  bases 
in  Oman,  Kenya  Somalia,  and  Diego  Oarcla 
have    already    been    appropriated 

Third  we  have  begun  to  man  and  equip 
s  rapid  deployment  force  that  could  be 
moved  quickly  to  protect  American  Inter- 
ests 

The  potential  for  continued  conflict  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  high  and  the  stakes  are 
crucial — crude  oil  on  which  so  many  na- 
tions depend  The  United  Slates  has  an 
obligation  to  Itself  and  Its  allies  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  contingency  In  that  part  of 
the  world 

In  light  of  the  changing  International 
situation.  I  win  discuss  the  major  activities 
that  I  have  been  Involved  In  as  Chairman 
of  the  Armed   Services   Committee 
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DBIXNU    AtTTMOSnUTION    BUX 

Since  1909.  I  have  bad  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  It  is  one  of  the  major 
committees  of  the  Senate  that  deals  with  all 
pbaaea  of  American  military  posture  and  pre- 
paredness around  the  world 

During  the  oeth  Congress.  135  bills  and 
resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  The  committee  has  con- 
Udered  and  reported  to  the  Senate  for  Ita 
action  50  bUli  and  over  50,000  nominations  of 
military  officers  for  promotion  and  civilian 
oSclals  for  appointment 

The  major  activity  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  the  annual  defense  authoriza- 
tion bin  This  Is  a  massive  bill  that  covers 
the  entire  spectrum  of  defense  programs  and 
issues  from  the  very  beginning  in  research 
and  development,  through  the  procurement 
of  all  the  various  weapons  and  equipment, 
to  the  final  carrying  out  of  the  program  by 
the  milltarr  and  civilian  personnel  who  are 
authorized  and  paid  by  this  legislation.  To 
get  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  bill,  there 
are  708  individual  line  Itenu  in  research  and 
development,  335  in  procurement,  and  343 
In  the  various  personnel  accounts— over 
1,300  Individual  Items— each  requiring  a  deci- 
sion by  the  members  of  the  committee.  As 
Chairman,  I  endeavor  to  see  that  no  tax 
dollars  are  wasted  and  that  a  strong  national 
defense  is  Insured  for  our  security 

The  committee  reviewed  a  budget  request 
of  1*6  9  billion  The  committee  and  three  of 
Its  subcommittees  held  a  toui  of  45  hearings 
compiling  a  hearing  record  of  6  volumes  total- 
ing 3  758  pages.  After  13  meetings  to  markup 
the  bin.  the  committee  approved  a  bill  total- 
ing 1519  billion,  an  increase  of  t5  billion 
over  the  President's  budget  request. 

It  waa  my  Job  and  privilege  to  serve  as  floor 
manager  during  Senate  consideration  of  this 
bill  The  Senate  debated  this  legislation  for 
three  days  including  votes  in  17  amendmenu 
and  then  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  84-3 

The  next  step  In  the  legislative  procew  was 
for  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  to  meet  as  a  committee 
of  conference  to  work  out  over  700  dlfTerences 
In  the  defense  authorization  bills  of  the  two 
Houses  After  eight  conference  sessions  and 
final  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate,  a 
flnal  bill  totaling  $53.9  billion,  the  largest 
defense  authorization  bill  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory, was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
Major  procurement  highlights  of  this  hill 
include  37  new  ships  for  the  Navy,  reactiva- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  battleship  and  OrLs- 
kany  aircraft  carrier,  613  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters.  669  tanks,  and  400  lighting  vehicle 
systems  The  procurement  of  missiles  waa 
lncres«ed  by  »533  million  above  the  request 
of  M  6  billion  The  conferees  also  approved 
•643  million,  a  35  percent  Increase  In  the  re- 
quest for  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  military  readiness  of  our 
aircraft. 

An  important  Initiative  in  this  bill  is  »30 
million  In  development  funds  for  a  hlg'hly 
promising  class  of  smaller  and  less  costly 
slrcraft  carriers  embodying  modern  technol- 
ogy of  both  carrier  and  aircraft  design  These 
smaller  carriers  will  be  an  Important  addi- 
tion to  our  existing  fleet  of  13  large-deck 
carriers. 

This  bill  contains  several  important  initia- 
tives for  improving  and  modernizing  our 
•tralegic  forces  »376  million  Is  included  for 
»  new  multi-role  bomber  aircraft  »1  5  billion 
»»s  approved  for  the  continued  development 
of  the  M-X  missile  Procurement  and  devel- 
opment funds  are  included  for  air-,  sea-  and 
fround-launched  cruise  missiles.  One  blUlon 


dollars   Is   included   for   a   Trident    balUsttc 
missile  submarine. 

The  quality  of  our  military  personnel  wsa 
an  important  Issue  that  waa  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  among  the  conferees.  One 
provision  restricts  the  number  of  male  Army 
recruits  who  are  not  hig'h  school  graduates  to 
36  percent  of  all  Army  recruits  during  1981. 
A  second  provision  places  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  lower  mental 
category  who  can  be  recruited  into  the  armed 
forces. 

The  flnal  provisions  on  quality  adopted  by 
the  conferees  were  not  as  strong  as  the  ori- 
ginal legislation  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  The  debate,  how- 
ever, exposed  many  of  the  facts  Subsequent 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
confirmed  the  severity  of  the  problem.  The 
provisions  Included  In  this  bill  are  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  Improving  the  quality 
of  military  personnel 

The  military  program  authorized  by  this 
bin  will  give  the  boost  to  America's  defenses 
which  is  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
peace  and  freedom  that  are  emerging  in 
many  areas  of  the  globe  This  bill  provides 
our  military  forces  with  the  weapons  and 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  challenges 
we  now  face  and  are  likely  to  face  In  the  fu- 
ture Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
serve  as  a  clear  and  certain  signal  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  interests  and  to  defend  the 
values  cherished  by  the  American  people 

MiLn-ART  SzLxcrrvE  Sisvrci  Registiiation 
For  the  past  several  years,  as  I  turn  Into 
the  Senate  the  massive  annual  defense  au- 
thorization and  defense  appropriations  bills, 
It  has  been  evident  to  me  that  military  per- 
sonnel Is  the  most  critical  shortcoming  In 
our  military  preparedness  and  capabilities 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
try  out  the  volunteer  force  concept  Many 
dedicated  and  capable  men  and  women  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  The  volunteer 
force  has  had  a  fair  trial  time  wise  and 
money  wise,  but  it  Is  not  working  adequately. 
On  June  13.  by  a  vote  of  58-34,  the  Senate 
approved  legislation  that  provided  additional 
funds  to  permit  registration  under  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act 

The  question  of  whether  women  should 
be  registered  became  a  dominant  part  of  the 
debate  on  registration,  confusing  the  real 
military  issue.  While  there  are  many  fine 
women  serving  in  the  military,  I  remain 
convinced  that  women  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  registration  and  Induction  sys- 
tem Current  law  excludes  women  from  com- 
bat In  my  view,  that  is  the  most  important 
reason  for  not  Including  women  In  a  regis- 
tration system. 

Commencing  on  July  31,  19  and  30  year 
old  males  across  the  nation  registered,  there- 
by putting  Into  place  a  mechanism  that 
provides  an  Inventory  of  young  men  avail- 
able to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  should  the 
need  arise  I  would  like  to  commend  these 
young  men  who  in  a  very  orderly  and  patri- 
otic manner  registered  and  showed  the  fin- 
est kind  of  spirit  and  lawfulness 

This  year,  the  Congress  has  approved  four 
billion  dollars  in  additional  military  pay  and 
beneflu.  the  laregst  Increase  In  mlllteiry  com- 
pensation to  date.  Hovrever,  across-tbe-t>oard 
pay  raises  and  more  pay  for  new  recruits  have 
not  done  the  Job  in  getting  sufficient  num- 
bers of  qualified  individuals  to  Join  the 
armed  forces.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
It  will  work  now.  no  matter  how  much  addi- 
tional money  is  spent.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  to  refocus  the  money  avail- 


able to  keep  the  ezperlenoed  people  of  talent 
who  have  been  neglected  under  the  volunteer 
force  and  rely  on  a  fair  form  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  system  to  provide  a 
better  mix  of  Ulent  in  the  new  recruits 

The  time  has  come  to  focus  on  a  new  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  system  with  absolute 
fairness  and  equality  as  the  main  guidelines. 
With  few  exemptions,  all  physically  qualified 
young  men  should  be  required  to  receive  15 
to  IB  months  of  military  training.  They 
would  receive  a  good  salary  and  I  wouia 
match  every  month  that  a  person  is  required 
to  serve  in  the  military  with  government 
paid  educational  benefits.  Another  option 
would  be  six  months  of  military  with  a  three 
to  four  year  commitment  to  the  reserves. 

Finally,  we  must  rekindle  a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism about  military  service — It  is  a  mis- 
sion and  service  to  the  nation — not  Just  a 
job.  We  need  quality  people  with  the  skills. 
know-how,  discipline,  and  dedication  to 
maintain  a  fighting  force  second  to  none 

INCAIXS    SHIPBtnLDINO 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order  for 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  in  Pascagoula,  During 
1980,  Ingalls  delivered  five  new  DD-963  class 
destroyers  and  one  LHA  amphibious  assault 
ship  to  the  Navy  The  DD-993  Fletcher, 
the  flnal  ship  of  the  original  30  DD-963  de- 
stroyer!, was  commissioned  by  the  Navy  in 
July.  LHA~S.  the  PeUliu,  commissioned  in 
May,  was  the  flnal  of  five  amphibious  assault 
ships  to  modernize  the  amphibious  capabll- 
tles  of  the  Marine  Corps 

These  two  classes  of  ships  undoubtedly 
represent  the  finest  efforts  of  the  Navy  ana 
the  shipbuilder  to  assure  continued  United 
States  naval  supremacy  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

Ingalls  still  has  under  construction  the 
thirty-first  DD-963  class  destroyer  and  four 
guided  mlssUe  destroyers  In  addition.  In- 
galls is  building  the  first  two  CO-47  class 
Aegis  cruisers. 

The  Aegis  cruiser  will  be  the  greatest  antl- 
air  warfare  ship  that  the  Navy  has  yet  de- 
vised It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Pascagoula  yara 
that  they  were  chosen  to  build  this  important 
new  class  of  warship  for  the  Navy  The  total 
number  of  Aegis  cruisers  that  will  be  built 
has  not  been  determined,  but  estimates  are 
that  as  many  as  34  of  these  ships  may  be 
needed, 

I  am  very  proud  of  Ingalls'  record  and  their 
noteworthy  accomplishments. 

AkMY  Ammunition  Piakt 
Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  in  Hancock  County,  Most 
of  the  major  facilities  are  under  construction 
and  equipment  purchases  are  well  along  and 
should  be  completed  in  1981.  A  total  of  1416 
million.  Including  »185  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bin,  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
plant 

The  first  artillery  rounds  are  scheduled  to 
come  off  the  plant  line  in  1983,  In  addition 
to  construction  employment  to  build  the  fa- 
cility, the  ammunition  plant  wUl  create 
1,000  to  1.500  new  jobs  In  the  area  I  am 
extremely  pleased  with  the  additional  Jobs 
that  will  be  created  for  Mlsslsslpplans  and 
the  long-term  benefits  that  this  new  plant 
will  bring  to  the  area 

Committee  Work 
In  addition  to  the  specific  legislation  dU- 
cussed  In  this  report.  I  have  other  legislative 
functions  and  activities  as  does  every  Sen- 
ator Each  of  us  speaks  for  his  state  In  legisla- 
tive   matters    of    national    Importance,    and 
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e4ch  hM  a  deflnlte  function  and  respon- 
•Iblllty  for  the  formuUtlon  of  Ifglslatlon 
de»ling  with  the««  matters 

Senators  are  permitted  by  the  rvilei  to  be- 
long to  only  two  major  committee*  A«  a  re- 
•ult.  they  become  eape.-lally  knowledgeable 
on  the  subject  matters  within  the  Jurl»dlc- 
tlon  or  these  particular  committees  I  am 
fortunate  to  be  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees,  which 
are  certainly  among  the  moat  Important 
committees  in  the  Senate  I  welcome  and 
enjoy  my  committee  worlt  and  see  It  as  an 
opportvinlty  to  participate  in  formulating 
legislation  and  policies  that  aflect  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  State 
of   Mlsslsnlppl 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a 
position  which  I  have  held  since  19«8  This 
committee  deals  with  all  military  matters  In- 
volving preparedness,  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world  Kn  chairman.  I  have  become  Involved 
In  many  national  security  and  policy  mattem 
because  the  objects  with  which  the  commit- 
tee I*  concerned  are  so  broad  and  are  so  vital 
to  our  nation  The  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  are  discussed  In 
separate  sections  of  this  report 

The  other  n>aJor  committee  on  which  I 
serve  Is  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions I  value  this  assignment  partlcularly 
becaiise  it  provides  a  real  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  formulation  stage  of  alio- 
eating  fund.H  to  specmc  prrgrams  and  proj- 
ects, many  of  which  are  of  the  direct  impor- 
tance to  Mississippi  I  am  a  member  of  five 
subcommittees  and  have  been  chairman  of 
the  Defen»e  Subcommittee  I  am  the  rankltiK 
member  on  each  of  the  other  four  subcom- 
mittees and  their  Jurlsdlctloim  Include  a^n 
culture  energy  water  resources  housUiK 
disaster  relief  special  proKrams  veterans 
aflalrs    transportation    and  hlghwavs 

Mem'^ershlp  on  these  committees  also  gives 
me  the  opportunltv  to  serve  on  the  confer- 
ence committees  which  resolve  Important 
appropriations  differenreH  between  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  bills  The  delslons  of  these  con- 
ferences have  much  to  do  with  the  content 
and  substance  of  the  bills  that  are  finally 
eniicted  Into  law 

CONCLVSION 

In  this  report.  I  have  tried  to  limit  my  re- 
murks  li>  Important  suhlects  which  I  thdught 
mlRht  be  "f  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  Mississippi  There  are  manv  other  matters 
that  street  the  cltuens  of  Mississippi  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  which  could  be  discussed 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  covei  them  all 
but  I  want  the  people  of  Mlsalselpol  to  know 
that  all  mat'ers  of  importance  to  Mississippi 
and  the  nation  have  had  my  personal  In- 
terest and  attention  This  is  particularly  true 
of  those  matters  which  my  fellow  Mls'lsslp- 
plai's   have    written    or   spoken    to    me   about 

Sin  re  a  new  Conirress  has  been  elected  all 
of  the  bills  on  the  calendar  which  are  not  en- 
acted Into  law  will  die  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress  and  the  leiflslatlve  process  will  ha^e 
to  be  completely  restarted  In   1981 

Therefore  In  concluding  mv  report  to  the 
people  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  look 
ahead  1981  can  be  important  li>  our  hl'torv 
We  enter  It  with  m»[iv  problems  vet  unsolved 
but  at  the  ssme  'Ime  with  manv  oDportu- 
nltles  for  achievement  and  advancement  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  I  mm  particu- 
larly pleased  th*t  In  iQftO  we  took  the  first 
acUrn  to  brtn'  Into  belnir  a  nro^rsm  which 
honefullv  will  free  us  from  ''enendence  on 
foreign  oil  at  -ome  time  in  the  future  We 
must    pursue    this   program    vigorously    and 


change  and  add  to  It  as  necessary  I  believe 
•hat  It  IS  clear  to  all  that  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  simply  must  end  and  that  sacrl- 
nces  by  all  of  us  will  be  required  to  achieve 
this  objective 

It  will  be  a  true  test  of  our  national  will 
to  determine  whether  thl.s  Nation  can  follow 
the  dlfTlcult  but  eaaentlal  path  to  energy 
independence 

We  must  also  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
raging  Inflation  which  erodes  the  purchasing 
power  of  <iur  citiiens  The  high  coet  of  en- 
ergy contributes  greatly  to  this  inflation  but 
excessive  governmental  spending  Is  also 
highly  mftatlonary  M>d  must  be  stopped  We 
must  continue  the  elTorts  to  obtain  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget  which  were  begun  In 
1980  This  is  a  matter  which  Is  under  our 
own  control  Ui  B»3me  extent  and  In  1981 
as  in  1980.  I  will  work  with  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators and  with  the  Execvitlve  Department  In 
an  exhaustive  effort  to  attain  a  tmlanced 
budget  Although  we  were  not  able  to  bal- 
anie  the  budget  m  fiscal  year  1981  next 
year  could  very  well  be  an  entirely  different 
stjiry  We  have  had  a  steady  diet  of  annual 
deficits  far  Uxj  long 

The  outbreak  of  hoetill'lesi  t>etween  Iran 
and  Iraq  Is  another  example  of  the  unstable 
and  inflamnvatory  situation  which  exlst.s  In 
the  Middle  East  I  t>elleve  of  course  that 
we  have  followed  the  correct  p^illcy  in  adopt- 
ing a  posture  of  strict  neutrality  with  re- 
spect tt>  this  conflict  However  there  is  the 
persistent  danger  that  this  conflict  will 
spread  and  that  the  entire  Middle  East  will 
be  engulfed  by   the  flames  of  war 

Another  matter  of  grave  concern  Is  the 
unprovoked  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
Americans  were  properly  ouuaged  at  the 
Rustlan  a«.sault  on  and  ocupatlon  of  this 
small  and  defenseless  nation  We  have  taken 
the  proper  c<iurse  In  altering  our  relation* 
with  the  Soviet  L'nlon  and  by  holding  con- 
slderatlcxn  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  In  abeyance 
Naked  aggreaslon  should  not  be  rewarded 

We  continue  to  resent  Cuban  aggression 
and  revolutionary  activities  In  Africa  In 
this  they  are  supprirted  by  the  Soviets  and 
>ise  Soviet  weapons  while  at  the  same  time 
S<.>vlet  money  prtipe  up  the  Cuban  economy 
at  home  All  of  these  matters  must  be  a  part 
of  a  national  evaluation  of  the  world  situa- 
tion the  poMlblllty  of  additional  Instance.s 
of  aggression  and  hostilities  and  what  course 
of  action   we  should  take 

I  look  forward  to  the  ccjming  year  I  be- 
lieve that  ;t  presents  both  challei-.ges  and 
promises  The  opportunity  Is  great  If  we  can 
set  the  proper  course  I  need  your  sug- 
gestions and  constructive  criticism  With 
your  continued  support  confidence  and  co- 
operation I  dedicate  myself  wholeheartedly 
to  the  Important  work  of  the  coming  year 

App«ec  lATioN  TO  Niws  Media 
I  want  to  take  thl.s  opportunity  to  express 
special  appreciation  to  the  Mi.s.slaslppl  n^ws 
media  for  the  excellent  service  they  have 
provided  the  people  of  our  .State  during  the 
legislative  year  The^e  dedicated  and  talented 
men  and  women  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  reporting  Congres.slonal  acivttles  In 
a  thorough  manner  The  Ml.sslsslppl  news 
media  continue  to  meet  Its  key  responsi- 
bility In  our  system  of  government  In  In- 
forming the  public  of  legislative  action  and 
Its  implications 

Mississippi  newspapers  have  presented 
many  fine  news  stories  analyses  and  edl- 
tfirials  during  the  year  to  help  Mlsslsslpplans 
vinderstand  actions  In  the  Senate  and  their 
eflects  '  would  like  'o  thank  all  MlsMsslipl 
newspapers  for  their  excellent  efTorts  and 
I  especially  want  to  thank  those  who  printed 
my  reports  to  Mtaalsslpplans  9 


BEN    AND    MIDGE    BERGER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr  Pre.sident 
on  Sunda.v  November  16.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  paying  tribute  to  two  out- 
standing Americarw,  Ben  and  Midge 
Berger  Ben  and  Midge  received  the  well- 
deserved  honor  of  l)eing  selected  for  thf 
International  Bnai  B nth  Humanitarian 
Award 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
work  with  Ben  while  I  was  on  Minne.sota 
Governor  LeVander  s  staff  and  Ben  wa.i 
a  meml>er  of  the  Slate  Parole  Board  I 
aLso  worked  with  Ben  when  we  were  t»oth 
involved  in  park  and  recreation  i.s.sue,s 
I  came  to  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
this  man  and  for  his  concern  and  dedi- 
cation tv.  his  community. 

Through  Ben  I  met  Midge  Her  con- 
tributions to  her  community  and  coun- 
try have  l)een  equally  impressive  Among 
many  other  activities,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  first  national  board  of  the  United 
Jewi.sh  Appeal  and  for  4  years  wa.s  pre.si- 
deiU  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  m  Minnesota. 

It  IS  appropriate  that  they  are  sharing 
this  award,  just  sls  they  have  shared 
everything  else  In  their  married  life 
More  than  anything  else.  Ben  and  Midge 
are  a  team 

Mr  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  Bergers  from  the  Nov 
7.    1980,     American  Jewish  World 

The  article  follows 

BX.N  BmCEX      IMMICKANT    DOVCHBor, 

Philanth»opist 
(By  Oary  Diamond) 

Ben  Berger  will  be  84  his  next  birthday  but 
he  has  no  intention  of  sitting  quietly  and 
watching  the  world  go  by  "Why  I  m  Just 
getting  my  second  wind  '  chuckles  the  man 
who.  with  his  wife.  Midge,  will  receive  the 
International  B  nal  B  rlth  Humanitarian 
Award  Sunday  November  16lh.  at  the  Radls- 
son-South 

Ben  has  spent  a  lifetime  In  work,  travel 
and  service  but  has  retained  bis  zest  for  do- 
ing so  and  sees  no  reaa(jna  not  to  continue, 
he  still  has  a  number  of  Irons  In  the  fire  In 
his  long  life  he  has  done  many  things  and 
been  many  places  thereby  keeping  a  promise 
he  made  to  himself  as  a  tennager  in  bli 
native  Poland 

"I  was  born  In  1897  in  Ostrowlec  about 
100  miles  from  Warsaw,  when  Czjirlst  Ruaala 
ruled  that  part  of  Poland  '  he  says  "We  Jews 
were  third  class  citizens  The  Poles  were  the 
second  class  citizens.  largely  Illiterate  and 
mistreated  by  the  Russians  So  they  blamed 
their  troubles  on  the  Jews  We  were  poor  but 
not  the  poorest  we  always  had  something  for 
the  beggars  Way  back  then  I  decided  there 
must  be  a  better  life  I  swore  Id  find  one 
that  Id  see  the  world  I  wanted  to  do  things 
find  out  what  made  Sammy  run  ' 

Certainly  he  has  seen  the  world  With 
Midge  accompanying  him  on  most  of  the 
trips  he  has  visited  he  estimates.  88  coun- 
tries including  the  Soviet  Union  five  times 
Israel  10  times  and  every  country  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  more  than  once 

He  has  been  In  the  amusement  business  .'>9 
years  but  he  has  been  mvich  more  than  Just 
a  successful  theater  magnate  He  has  been 
the  owner  of  professional  sports  teams,  he  s 
been  a  soldier,  a  civil  servant,  a  restaurateur 
has  taken  great  Interrst  In  penology  planned 
parenthood  and  many  Jewish  and  civic  orga- 
nizations  His  philanthropy  Is  legendary 
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Ben  married  Mildred  Goldberg  Oct  9  1935 
and  they  recently  celebrated  their  45th  anni- 
versary "Midge",  as  she  is  known  to  her 
friends,  shares  her  hu.sbands  interests  and 
like  him   believes  in  participation 

Back  In  World  War  11  she  worked  with  dis- 
placed families  She  has  been  active  with  the 
Stat'  services  for  the  blind  using  her  voice  to 
transcribe  text  books  for  blind  students  and 
made  record'ngs  for  the  blind  radio  network 
She  was  a  member  of  the  first  national  board 
of  the  Cnlled  Jewish  Appeal  Women's  Dlvl- 
alon  (I939-5U  and  for  four  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  In  Minnesota  She  has  been  active 
in  B  nal  Brith  since  her  marriage  And  ac- 
cording to  Ben.  she  once  made  Menachem 
Begin  stern-faced  Israeli  prime  nUnlster. 
laugh 

•We  were  In  Israel  for  the  dedication  of 
the  10-kllometer  Hubert  Humphrey  Memorial 
Highway  leading  to  Jerusalem."  he  said.  "At 
a  cocktail  party  the  prime  minister  talked 
about  how  much  he  liked  the  Camp  David 
setup  the  American  presidents  have  He  said 
he  d  like  to  have  a  similar  one  In  Israel  •yes.' 
put  m  Mid?e  you  could  call  it  Mogen 
David  '  Begin  roared  with  laughter  " 

The  Ben  Berger  odvs'ey  started  from  Ostro- 
wlec In  1913  a  year  before  World  War  I  broke 
out  He  was  16  and  had  300  rubles  i  about 
IIOO  American)  In  his  pocket  when  he  left 
home  accompanied  by  an  uncle  He  wound  up 
In  Fargo  N  D  by  way  of  Quebec.  Canada 
with  only  »6  left  So  he  got  a  Job  Then  he 
Joined  the  National  Ouard  and  when  the 
United  States  got  Into  the  war  he  found  him- 
self headed  back  for  Europe  a.s  a  soldier  In 
the  AEF  and  an  An'.erlcan  citizen  He  took 
the  citizenship  oath  In  uniform  at  Camp 
Custer    Mich     In  1918 

His  outfit  went  first  to  England  and  landed 
In  France  Nov  11.  1918.  the  day  the  Armistice 
was  signed  It  was  July  1919  before  Cpl  Ben 
Berger  got  back  to  Fargo,  but  things  started 
to  move  In  1920  he  Joined  Bnal  Brlth  i  he 
»»s  president  of  the  Grand  For's  chapter  In 
1925)  and  he  operied  a  confectionery  store 
Then  the  theater  business  beckoned  A 
movie-owner  friend  told  him  he  would  make 
a  good  showman  -  the  man  proved  eminently 
correct — and  offered  him  a  partnership  To- 
gether they  bought  a  theater  in  Grand  Forks 
for  »8  000  That  waa  1931  and  Bens  still  in 
the  business 

After  four  months  he  bought  out  the  part- 
ner and  built  an  amusement  chain  that  con- 
sisted of  three  theaters  in  Grand  Forks  and 
others  In  Bemldjl  Fergus  Falls  and  Sioux 
Falls.  S  D  He  brought  the  MlnneapKjlls  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  famous  artists  and  Broad- 
way stars  to  Grand  Forks  and  was  prominent 
In  civic  and  Jewish  affairs  until  1930  when  he 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Minneapolis  ■where  he 
founded  the  Berger  Amusement  Co  On  last 
Sept  1  he  marked  his  50th  year  In  the  Mill 
City— an  eventful  50  y^ars. 

A  high  spot  was  his  association  with  the 
Minneapolis  Lakers  who  ruled  the  profes- 
sional basketball  world  for  nearly  a  decade 
In  1947  he  and  Morris  Chalfen  for  •15.000 
bought  the  defunct  Detroit  Game  franchise 
In  the  National  Basketball  League  which  in- 
cluded cities  like  Sheboygan  and  Oshkosh 
Wis  All  they  got  for  their  money  was  some 
old  uniforms  and  a  few  basketballs  but  they 
signed  Johnny  Kundla  to  coach,  named  Max 
Winter  general  manager,  signed  super  stars 
like  George  Mikan  and  Jim  Pollard  and  were 
an  instant  success  They  won  the  NBL 
championship  In  1948  and  the  next  year 
Joined  the  bigger  towns  In  the  National 
Basketball  A.ssociatiou  and  proceeded  to  win 
more  titles  In  1949  50  52-53-54  In  1957 
Berger  sold  the  club  to  Bob  Short  and  117 
associates  with  a  record  of  six  championships 
In  nine  seasons. 


•I  hear  "  says  Ben  "that  the  average  sal- 
ary m  the  NBA  now  is  $180,000  a  year  Rnd 
that  many  players  make  more  than  S200.000 
a  \ear  In  our  day  we  got  the  whole  team 
including  the  coach,  for  less  than  1200  000  a 
year  ' 

Ben  wasn't  out  of  sports  long  He  took  over 
the  Minneapolis  Millers  hockey  team  at  the 
turn  of  the  sixties  and  ran  It  four  years,  win- 
ning the  Internationa!  League  championship 
m  1960-61 

In  1944  Berger  bought  Schlek's,  Minneap- 
olis oldest  and  most  famous  restaurant  In 
Minneapolis  and  operated  it  until  1971.  a 
matter  of  25  years  When  forced  out  of  the 
historic  Third  Street  location  he  moved  it 
to  the  old  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank  build- 
ing at  215  S  Fourth  Street,  taking  along  a 
good  share  of  the  fixtures  to  preserve  the 
19th  century  atmosphere  His  Schlek's  sing- 
ing sextet  was  a  long-standing  entertain- 
ment hit 

Minneapolis  service  clubs  did  not  admit 
Jewish  members  when  Ben  came  down  from 
Grand  Forks  and  it  was  1951  before  he  broke 
the  barrier  and  was  elected  to  the  Klwanls 
In  1979  he  donated  •100  000  to  Klwanls  T*o 
years  before  that  the  Bergers,  who  are  cham- 
pions of  freedom  of  choice  gave  $200,000  to 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Fund 

On  one  of  his  tours  Ben  saw  a  fountain 
in  Sydney,  Australia  that  intrigued  him  and 
had  an  architect  duplicate  It  He  presented  it 
to  the  city  of  Minneapolis  but  there  was  con- 
troversy over  where  to  put  it  and  it  was  1975 
before  the  beautiful  •240,000  fountain  was  In- 
stalled in  Lorlng  Park 

Ben  was  elected  several  times  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  Board  and  served  a  dozen  years 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Airports  Commission  In  1979  he  was  elected 
commander  of  the  Theodore  Peterson  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  He  has  been  Chief  Barker 
of  the  Variety  Club  of  the  Northwest  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Theater  Owners  of 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  repre- 
sfnted  the  United  States  government  at  the 
f.rst  Berlin  Film  Festival  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  USO  and  state  chair- 
man of  Radio  Free  Europe 

Ben  served  several  years  on  the  Minnesota 
State  Parole  Board  and  has  worked  hard  for 
prison  reform  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
Governors  Committee  to  Investigate  State 
Penal  Institutions:  was  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Prisoners'  Aid  Society  and  chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  the  Minneapo- 
lis Workhouse 

He  also  was  one  of  the  founders  of  AMTCUS 
(a  prisoners'  counseling  organization)  He  is 
a  strong  believer  m  rehabilitation  and  has 
found  inmates'  gratitude  for  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  very  gratlfjlng 

Because  of  this  Interest  In  penology  the 
Bergers  endowed  the  Mildred  and  Benjamin 
Berger  Chair  of  Criminology  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem  There  also  Is  a  Benjamin 
Berger  Memorial  Forest  in  Israel 

Ben  Is  continuing  his  prison  work  and  now 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  AMICUS  He  still 
is  running  the  Berger  Amusement  Co  ,  is  a 
board  member  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  stays  active  In  Klwanis 
and  Is  a  member  of  Ira  Well  Jeffery  Lodge 
of  B'nal  B'rith 

All  In  all  Ben  Berger  feels  he  has  been  a 
very  fortunate  fellow  He  once  told  while  re- 
ceiving an  AMICUS  Award  about  a  luncheon 
he  attended  at  the  White  House  "At  the 
table  "  he  said,  "were  President  Elsenhower 
a  Rockefeller  sitting  next  to  him.  then  a  Mr 
Alexander — I  can't  remember  his  first  name 
but  he  was  head  of  the  House  of  Morgan — 
then  me  I  said  to  Mr  Alexander.  "It  s  hard 
to  imagine  me,  a  little  Immigrant  Jewish  boy. 


sitting  at  this  table  w.th  all  these  rirh  and 
powerful  men  It  could  only  happen  in  Amer- 
ica '  % 


H  R     6933,     AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  LAWS 

•  Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  the  compromise 
legislation  H.R  6933.  passed  yesterday 
which  provides  for  voluntary  reexamina- 
tion of  contested  patents,  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  patent  fee  schedule,  improve- 
ments m  the  administration  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and.  most 
importantly,  a  uniform  policy  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  nonprofit  institutions 
and  small  businesses  to  ll:ense  and  ex- 
ploit their  inventions  developed  with 
Federal  Government  support 

This  bill  is  an  expression  of  the  Sen- 
ate's concern  about  America's  capacity 
to  produce  and  compete  m  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive world.  It  promises  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  operation  of  the  patent 
system.  It  recognizes  that,  on  the  whole. 
a  policy  of  granting  Government  con- 
tractors exclusive  rights  in  return  for 
commercial  development  stands  the  best 
chance  of  securing  the  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D  for  the  economy  and  the 
public.  It  gives  small  research  firms  a 
needed  incentive  to  pyarticipate  in  Fed- 
eral R&D.  programs  and  encourages  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  university 
laboratories  to  commercial  markets 

Lake  all  legislation,  H.R.  6933  falls 
short  of  an  ideal  bill  It  will  ameliorate 
but  not  dispel  the  growing  cnsis  of  con- 
fidence m  the  patent  system,  particularly 
the  Patent  Office,  among  the  business, 
patent  bar,  and  research  communities. 
The  PTO's  incomplete  prior  art  search 
files,  L'.adequate  staff  and  budget,  and 
lack  of  expertise  m  the  burgeoning  field 
of  biotechnology  all  merit  the  closest 
examination  and  action  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration  and   the   next  Congress, 

In  that  regard,  however,  I  am  pleased 
that  H.R  6933  does  not  contain  an 
amendment,  considered  earlier  by  the 
House,  to  establish  the  PTO  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
past  performance  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  managing  the  Patent  Office, 
but  Congress  has  been  eoually  remiss  in 
failing  to  provide  continuing  oversight 
and  direction  As  a  result  of  lagging  in- 
novation and  declining  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, attitudes  in  both  branches 
have  begun  to  change  significantly  Even 
if  they  had  not,  I  doubt  that  independ- 
ent status  would  insure  the  attention 
and  support  of  either  OMB  or  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  commit- 
tees. The  PTO  is  small  and,  normally,  its 
functions  are  noncontroversial. 

Matters  of  technology,  trade,  and  in- 
dustrial policy  must  be  closely  coordinat- 
ed. Increasingly,  data  generated  by  the 
Patent  Office  w^ll  be  useful  to  industry 
analysts  and  program  managers  else- 
where in  the  Commerce  Department 
Similarly,  the  international  trade  and 
technology  forecasting  functions  that 
Commerce  is  undertaking  will  help  guide 
budget   planning   and   management   of 
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the  PTO"s  resources  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  sever  this  important  Imk 
even  before  it  is  well  established  A  murh 
more  promising  though  ambitious  solu- 
tion Is  to  write  new  legislation  for  the 
Patent  Office  and  to  put  It  on  a  periodic 
reauthorization  cvcle.  providing  ample 
opportunity  for  its  clients  and  critics  to 
present  th«lr  ca.se  to  Congress 

The  provisions  of  H  R  6933  allix-ating 
rights  to  Inventions  made  with  Federal 
assistance  should  be  extended  as  soon  a.s 
possible  to  all  Government  contractors 
Witnesses  In  4  davs  of  hearings  before 
the  Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  urged  a  uniform  Oov- 
ernment  patent  policy  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  company  size 
or  institutional  tax  status  Innovative 
small  businesses  do  not  account  for  our 
stagnant  productivity,  accelerating  in- 
flation, and  eroding  position  In  world 
markets  They  continue  to  generate  a 
large  share  of  major  Inventions  Small 
businesses  and  universities  are  not  alone 
In  experiencing  the  disincentives  and 
frustrations  of  restrictive  Government 
patent  policies  Moreover,  thus  bill  will  be 
dlfUcult  to  administer  rationally  and 
fairly  It  arbitrarily  penalizes  successful 
companies  that  crass  the  employment  or 
sales  limits  of  one  or  another  of  the 
Small  Business  Administrations  sets  of 
eligibility  criteria,  all  of  them  devised  to 
suit  entirely  dlfTerent  administrative 
purp)oses 

Mr  President,  let  me  not  belabor,  how- 
ever, the  deficiencies  of  H  R  6933  I  have 
every  confidence  that  they  will  be  ad- 
dressed, constructively  and  successfully, 
by  Senator  Schmttt  and  others  who  will 
assume  the  leadership  on  patent  and 
technology  Issues. 

In  the  meantime,  those  of  us  who  share 
his  concern  about  technological  Innova- 
tion are  grateful  to  Birch  Bayh.  not 
only  for  bringing  the  substantial  legis- 
lative effort  of  this  Congress  to  a  success- 
ful ( oncluslon  but  also  for  devoting  enor- 
mous time  and  energy  to  matters  of  great 
Importance  to  the  country  but  entailing 
little  personal  reward  I  want  also  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Bayh's  staff,  princi- 
pally Joe  Allen  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 

While  we  In  the  Senate  have  not  al- 
ways seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration on  various  elements  of  this 
legislation.  Its  passage  Is  nonetheless  a 
great  credit  to  Jordan  Baruch  retiring 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  his  a.sslst- 
ants  at  the  Departement.  Ann  Tonies 
and  David  Guberman  No  one  should 
underestimate  Dr  Baruch's  achievement 
In  overcoming  the  longstanding  objec- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department,  recon- 
ciling the  diverse  interests  of  the  R  4  D 
agencies,  and  persuading  the  President 
to  endorse  urUform  Government  patent 
policy  legislation  On  this  and  a  variety 
of  other  fronts  Jordan  Barurh  has  ex- 
ploited the  limited  resources  of  his  office 
to  have  an  important  and  lasting  Influ- 
ence on  U  S.  technology  policies.* 


IMPORTANCE  O'^  CONTINUING  THE 
HELSINKI  DIALOG 

•  Mr     PELL     Mr     President,    late    last 
week    an    Important    breakthrough    oc- 


curred in  setting  an  agenda  for  the  sec- 
ond review  conference  on  the  Final  Act 
of  the  1975  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  Tlie  review  coiv 
ference  which  opened  early  last  week 
in  Madrid  Spam,  has  been  preceded  by 
a  long  period  of  disagreement  between 
the  Western  democracies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  over  the  attention  to 
be  given  to  a  review  of  human  rights 
violations  under  the  Final  Act 

An  acceptable  compromise,  engineered 
by  a  group  of  neutral  governments  was 
finally  achieved  on  this  point  thus  pre- 
venting the  conference  from  breaking 
up  But  even  before  this  problem  devel- 
oped with  the  Soviets  it  appeared  that 
the  conference  would  be  threatened  bv  a 
V  S  bovcotl  that  a  number  of  prominent 
people  In  this  country  were  calling  for  as 
part  of  the  U  S  response  to  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan 

I  opposed  a  U  S  bovcott  and  was 
pleased  that  the  administration  also  saw 
the  merit  in  continuing  the  dialog  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  security  economic  and 
human  rights  l.ssues  contained  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  In  thus  connection 
Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times 
liust  week  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
made  a  very  persuasive  case  for  continu- 
ing the  process  begun  at  Helsinki  5  years 
ago 

When  the  Soviet  Union  consented  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975.  human 
rights  principles  a.ssumed  a  more  promi- 
nent and  international  role  In  the  affairs 
of  the  world  community  No  longer  could 
the  repeated  phrase  'intervention  in  in- 
ternal affairs  ■  be  enunciated  in  response 
to  international  reprimands  for  Soviet 
violations  of  basic  human  rights 

The  Helsinki  process  has.  for  the  last 
5  years,  focused  on  the  signatories' 
obligations  under  the  Final  Act  At  the 
Belgrade  Review  Conference  In  1977-78, 
Western  countries  questioned  the  East's 
noncompliance  with  Important  human 
rights  provisions.  More  importantly,  we 
have  seen  "Helsinki  MonJtorlng  Groups' 
emerge  In  many  of  the  Eastern  societies 
These  groups  are  composed  of  ordinary' 
citizens  whose  only  goal  Is  to  hold  their 
respective  governments  accountable  to 
the  commitments  made  in  this  inter- 
national document  These  groups,  oper- 
ating legitimately  under  the  written  laws 
of  their  own  countries,  have  been  syste- 
matically silenced  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
highly  respected  and  prominent  citizens 
such  as  Salcharov.  Orlov.  Shcharansky 
and  many  others  have  been  either  exiled 
or  imprisoned  because  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act 

Mr  Lewis'  article  clearly  Identifies  the 
need  for  a  strengthened  Helsinki  process 
with  the  principal  goal  of  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  accountable 
for  the  r  seemingly  total  disregard  for 
human  rights  and  accepted  principles  of 
international  conduct  He  specifically 
calls  on  President-elect  Reagan  to  offer  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  manv  dedicated  and 
brave  Individuals  who  willingly  endanger 
their  continued  freedom  for  principles 
that  we  In  the  West  take  for  granted 
Without  this  continued  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  any  hope  for  improving 


standards    of   common   decency   in   the 
world  w  ill  be  lost 

I  ask  that  Mr  Lewis'  article  be  print- 
ed m  full  at  thus  point  in  the  Record 
The  article  follows 

Th£  Stakis  in  Madrid 
(By  Anthony  Lewl»i 

Washingt'in  November  I'i  — If  any  of  us 
•.aft-  in  the  West  ran  imagine  being  a  victim 
of  .S<aie!  repression,  one  of  the  most  terrify- 
ing possibilities  today  would  t>e  confinement 
in  a  mental  hospital  The  K  O  B  has  done 
that  to  many  dissident*  Diagnosed  as  dis- 
turbed they  are  treated  with  disabling  drugs 
and  physically  brutalized 

The  only  defense  against  the  monstrous 
practice  has  beei\  the  courage  of  a  few  Soviet 
viftiins  and  psychiatrists  who  spoke  out 
ft^^ainst  It  The  o\i!slde  world  began  to  notice, 
and  some  of  these  brave  people  set  up  an 
unifflclal  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Ua* 
of  Psychiatry  for  Political  Purposes  But 
now  the  voices  are  b*lng  silenced 

In  September  Vyacheslav  Bakhmin,  a  33- 
yeaj-old  computer  ope-mtor  who  helr*<l  found 
the  commission  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
of  forced  labor  for  "slanderlnK  the  Soviet 
svstem  "  At  hl.s  trial  he  asked  the  court  to 
hear  defense  wi;ne.«es  who  would  support 
*hat  he  had  said  about  the  perversion  of 
p.svchiairy  The  witnesses  were  not  allowed 
to  testify 

Other  members  of  the  commission  face  re- 
presslr>n  Two  doctors  Alexander  Podrablnek 
and  Leonard  Ternovsky,  and  another  com- 
puter specialist.  Irlna  CWvnlna.  are  awaiting 
trial 

The  at'jick  on  those  proteetlng  the  mis- 
use of  psychiatry  Is  Just  one  part  of  a  massive 
Soviet  purge  of  dissidents  this  yeoj  It  be- 
(ran  before  the  Olympic  Oames  when  West- 
ern speclallsus  thought  the  ob'ect  w-ae  t« 
prevent  contacts  between  dissidents  and 
people  visiting  Moscow  for  the  Oames  But 
the  crackdown  has  continued  since  the 
Olvmplcs  ended  In  August 

All  kinds  of  grout>8  have  been  swept  up 
In  the  5v?>temallc  KOB  effort  They  include 
editors  r-f  underground  journals,  national- 
ists from  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  states, 
religious  leaders  and  people  working  for 
hviman  rights 

The  latest  arrests  and  trials  have  not 
evr.ked  widespread  protests  abroad  T^at  may 
be  because  better-known  dlseldents  are  al- 
ready silenced  Andrei  SaJcharov  In  exile  in 
Oorkv.  Yuri  Orlov.  founder  of  the  Helsinki 
monitoring  group  and  Anatoly  Scharansky 
and  Ida  Nudel.  activisu  for  Jewish  emigra- 
tion  In  prison 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  the  tepid 
Western  response,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Its 
efTe-t  The  failure  of  governments  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  express  their  outrage  has  en- 
couraged the  K  O  B  to  Intenalfy  the  repres- 
sion 

All  this  points  <ip  the  Importance  In  both 
human  and  political  terms,  of  the  current 
Madrid  c  nference  to  review  Implementation 
of  the  1975  Helsinki  accords  And  it  also 
makes  clear  why  Soviet  diDlomata  have 
fo\ight  50  hard  to  limit  discussion  in  Madrid 
of  the  Helsinki  provisions  on  human  rights 

In  the  five  yeaxs  since  Helsinki  the  Soviets 
have  made  a  nrvockery  cf  their  promises  to  re- 
st>ect  "human  contacts  "  "freer  movement 
of  pe->ples-  and  "the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights  "  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  cvrUcal  act — to  pick 
one  example — than  to  repress  a  group  whoee 
onlv  purpose  was  to  morUtor  compliance 
with  those  pledges 

Soviet  disregard  of  the  human  rights  un- 
dertaklnes  has  led  some  rleht-\»ine  voices 
In  America  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
simply  denounce  the  Helsinki  accords  But 
that  would  surely  be  cutting  ofT  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face 

The  Soviets"  desperate  effort  to  avoid  be- 
ing called  to  account  at  Madrid  shows  that 
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such  international  shame  bothers  them 
Why  should  we  give  up  the  opportunity  to 
point  to  tlielr  cynlcibni  and  brutality^  Why 
should  we  dUsa^ree  witli  the  Soviet  victims 
who  want  the  West  to  stand  firm  on  Hel- 
slnkP  For  example.  Vaclav  Havel,  the  im- 
prisoned Czech  playwright,  and  two  col- 
leagiies  recently  managed  to  get  out  a  letter 
urging   action   on   h\iman  rights   at   Madrid 

The  Helsinki  accords  give  the  West  an  im- 
portant opportunity — and  obligation  The 
Soviets  cannot  le^ntlmately  complain  about 
•"Intervention  In  Internal  affairs'"  when  they 
have  siK;ned  an  a^-reement  making  human 
rights  a  matter  of  international  concern,  and 
providing  for  periodic  conferences  to  review 
compliance 

The  obligations  that  Helsinki  imposes  on 
us  is  twofold  We  have  a  duty,  first,  to  do 
what  we  can  for  the  victims  of  state  tyran- 
ny, in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  And 
second,  we  have  a  duty  to  make  our  values 
clear  to  the  world     to  save  our  own  souls 

President-elect  Reagan  Is  the  man  on 
whom  those  obligations  especially  rest  He 
has  been  cool  in  the  past  to  the  whole  Idea 
of  Helsinki,  but  there  are  indications  now 
that  he  appreciates  the  value  of  Its  human 
rights  provisions  The  Madrid  conference 
can  have  a  usefvil  effect  only  If  Mr  Reagan 
sends  a  clear  signal  that  he  Intends  to  carrv 
on  the  Helsinki  review  process — and  hold 
the  Soviet  Union  accountable  for  its  broken 
promises 

After  the  Carter  Admlnlstratlon"s  expe- 
rience no  one  pretend  that  there  Is  a  sim- 
ple wav  to  Improve  resoect  for  human  rlt'hts 
In  the  world  But  It  has  made  a  difference 
to  the  victims  and  to  us.  when  v;e  have 
shown  ourselves  unwilling  to  close  our  eyes 
to  evil  0 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  RESEARCH 

•  Mr  STE\^NSON  Mr  President.  I 
submU  for  the  Recobd  a  recent  editorial 
from  "Environment  Magazine"  regarding 
the  problem  of  chemical  warfare  research 
and  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
scientific  communitv  in  national  secu- 
rity l.ssues  Thp  prtlclp  quotes  mv  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend  Con- 
gressman Georce  B^own  of  California* , 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  ob.servers  in 
the  Congress  on  science  issues.  I  com- 
mend him  for  h's  inslehts  on  this,  as  on 
.so  many  other  difflcuU  issues  It  has  been 
a  great  pr'vileee  serving  with  h*m  on  the 
Board  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  working  with  him  on  countless 
far-sighted  legislative  Initiatives  rang- 
ing from  promoting  industrial  innovaton 
to  harnessing  science  and  technolofrv  for 
the  develonment  of  the  world's  poor  I 
urge  Members'  attention  to  this  article 

The  article  follows 

EnrroRiAL  From  Environmen"t  Magazine 
(Bv  Azan  McGowanl 

The  potential  Increase  In  chemical  warfare 
research  and  Dos,sible  production,  raises  again 
with  renewed  force  a  verv  delicate  Issue  To 
what  extent  should  the  Unl'ed  S'ates  scien- 
tific community  and  for  that  matter  the 
world  sclenMflc  community  enter  Into  dis- 
cussions and  contrac'ual  arransrem^nts  with 
the  defense  estab'lshment'>  Or  to  put  it 
another  wav  what  are  the  Imnllcaflons  of 
increased  US  De'en<;e  Denar'ment  fundlne 
of  research    both  basic  and  aonlled'' 

Congressman  Oeoree  E  Brown  fD-Cal  i 
Chairman  of  the  .•^ubcommlt'e-  on  Science 
Research  and  Techno'opy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Techno1o?v  slid  In  a 
recent  Interview  wl'h  SlPIscooe  fthe  news- 
letter of  the  Scientists'  Instl'u'e  for  Public 
Information),  "What  I  do  fear  is  that  the 


larger  the  amount  of  our  national  resources 
that  is  channeled  through  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  more  dllBcull  it  is  for  us  to 
v^ean  ourselves  away  Irom  an  orientation 
towards  defense  "  Earlier  in  the  same  inter- 
view he  said,  Most  scientists  I  have  been 
acquainied  with  donl  really  care  where  the 
money  comes  from  Iheyre  not  exactly 
money-grubbing  m  the  sense  that  the  term 
IS  normally  used,  but  they  think  that  their 
research  has  preeminate  value  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  funding   " 

Con^jreisman  Brown  is  widely  regarded 
both  m  and  cut  of  Congress  as  beujg  one  o! 
the  most  thoughtful  leaders  in  our  nation 
particularly  m  areas  of  science  and  rcoearch 
His  Is  a  clear  statement  of  the  many  issues 
tangled  together  lu  the  Issue  of  de'ense- 
bupported  research  that  need  to  be  teased 
apart  and  giien  careful  thought  He  is  not 
aikuifc'  for  a  particular  solution  but,  rather, 
that  serious  thought  be  given  to  the  matter 
by  tlie  scientific  community. 

No  one  likes  war  This  Is  particularly  true 
m  itie  scientific  community,  some  of  whose 
respected  colleagues  are  apt  to  be  In  those 
very  countries  that  are  supposedly  our 
enemies,  or  at  least  our  competitors  War 
means  a  breakdown  of  international  com- 
munications, and  the  scientific  community 
as  a  whole — as  well  as  many  of  its  individual 
members — loses  as  a  result  The  standard 
liberal  response  during  the  1960s  to  that 
breakdown  v^as  simple,  no  one  should  take 
research  funding  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment 

But  isnt  this  a  head-in-the-sand  ap- 
proach"' Wasn  t  the  debate  over  the  MX  mis- 
sile much  more  enlightened  because  there 
was  an  alternative  proposal,  the  submarine- 
based  missile  program"'  That  argument  was 
made  possible  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
proponents  of  the  alternative  were  involved 
in  defense  issues,  and  were  knowledgeable 
enough  to  engage  in  an  informed  debate  il 
do  not  here  Imply  that  any  of  the  people 
involved  received  Defense  Department 
money) . 

The  point  is  simply  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  scientific  community  to  be  In- 
volved in  issues  crucial  to  naticnal  security 
and  uell-belng,  and  defense  is  one  of  those 
areas.  Since  we  are  not  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department,  nor  the 
concept  of  national  defense,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  issues  are  de- 
veloped m  the  most  humane  and  responsible 
way  possible 

For  this  reason,  much  thought  is  necessary. 
Money  cannot  be  accepted  just  because  it  is 
there  In  this  case,  the  Faustlan  bargain  Is 
much  less  obvious,  but  it  is  there  nonethe- 
less. It  should  be  handled  with  care,  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  » 


AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAY    DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 

•  Mr  CANNON  Mr,  President,  over  the 
past  month  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  key  Government  officials  involved  In 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  airport  and  alr- 
wav  development  program  Mv  hope  was 
that  the  various  parties  might  agree  to 
compromise  on  the  major  points  of 
controversy  in  order  that  this  important 
program  continue. 

I  was  initially  encouraged  that  De- 
partment of  Transportat'on  ofRcals  also 
expressed  their  desire  to  comoromise  on 
our  diflferences  and  continue  ADAP  Un- 
fortunatolv.  however.  I  can  find  no  en- 
thusiasm elsewhere  to  organize  efforts  to 
pass  a  compromise  ADAP  package  this 
year. 

I  understand  the  des*re  of  both  Houses 
and  the  Incoming  administration  to  de- 


lay major  policy  legislation  until  next 
year,  tut,  i  would  po.nt  out  that  the 
saiety  and  capacity  needs  ol  the  airports 
ana  airways  wui  not  wail  idly  by  while 
ine  Government  reorganizes  itself  next 
year.  I  beLeve  mat  this  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  ought  to  be  passed  ana 
I  am  disappointeu  to  have  encountered 
such  wiaespread  apathy  to  enacting  a 
compromise  package  on  ADAP. 

I  remind  those  who  believe  a  new  law- 
can  be  enacted  early  next  year  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  reported 
Its  ADAP  bill  in  October  of  1979.  The 
full  Senate  passed  the  ADAP  authoriza- 
tion 'S.  1648 1  last  February;  yet  despite 
that  9-month  leadtime  none  of  the  oth- 
er bills  needed  to  complete  this  legis- 
lation have  been  passed  by  either  House. 
It  is,  therefore,  naive  to  expect  quick 
resolution  of  this  complex  legislation 
next  year  by  new  players  ;n  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Time  IS  quickly  running  out,  but  I  want 
10  leave  no  doubt  about  my  wishes  to  see 
this  Congress  fulfill  its  obligation  to  en- 
act a  new  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment bill.» 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  ANT) 
THE  LESSER  DEVELOPED  NA- 
TIONS 

•  Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
science  and  technology  are  powerful 
instruments  of  human  advancement  and 
keys  to  the  sound  economic  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries  Yet  these 
countries  lack  the  institutions  and  funds 
to  perform  research  and  adapt  technol- 
ogies to  solve  their  pressing  development 
problems  At  present,  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  worlds  R.  L  D.  is  performed  in 
LDCs  on  problems  relevant  to  those 
countries— and  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  people. 

This  is  changing.  Considerable  strides 
have  been  made  by  'middle-Income' 
LDCs.  such  as  Mexico  and  Brazil.  These 
countries  are  making  efforts  to  promote 
cooperation  with  other  developing  coun- 
tries, and  increasingly  are  exporting  the 
fruits  of  research  on  technologies  for 
rural  development  to  other  LDC's 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  example  of 
the  scope  for  mutually  beneficial  re- 
search cooperation  with  LDC's  and  the 
opportunities  the  United  States  is  miss- 
ing. The  article,  entitled  "Guayule 
Bounces  Back."  deals  with  research  on  a 
rubber-producing  desert  shrub  being 
performed  m  Mexico,  which  could  be  of 
great  relevance  to  the  Southwestern 
United  States. 

TTie  article  is  interesting  in  itself,  bilt 
I  introduce  it  also  to  salute  the  new  pub- 
lication from  which  it  is  excerpted — the 
first  English  language  magazine  on 
science  and  technology  in  a  developing 
country.  The  magazine — called  R  i-D 
Mexico — is  designed  to  "bridge  the  in- 
formation gap  between  Mexico  and  other 
countries  and  institutions  'n  the  areas  of 
sc'ence.  technology,  and  development."  It 
is  a  bold  and  creative  experiment,  and  I 
commend  the  Mexican  Nat'onal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology  'CONACYTt 
for  its  vision  Judging  from  the  first  col- 
orful, informative  issue,  it  is  an  expert- 
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ment  which  seems  destined  for  success 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  jour- 
nal I  to  be  published  monthly  <  gets  the 
wide  circulation  among  scientists,  the 
busmess  community,  and  policymakers 
in  this  country  which  it  deserves 
The  article  follows 

OUATULI  Btll  MES  Bai  K  UlS««T  SH«U»  COM- 
PETES With  Hcvea  Ribbe*  ro«  Futubi  In- 
ternational  Ma»kets 

Mention  the  ►;uayu;e  plant  to  a  European 
or  a  North  Anier'.iau  and  the  response  Is 
l>oii!id  to  be  a  qviestloiung  siare  Yet  this 
unprepo&sesslntf  faot-high  shrub,  which 
flourishes  in  the  arid  zones  of  Mexico  and 
In  the  .southwestern  United  Stares  is  likely 
to  enjoy  Increasing  attention  In  the  coming 
>ears,  especially  by  those  who  are  troubled 
by  the  rising  coats  of  oil  the  political  pres- 
sures that  threaten  the  world  s  materials  sup- 
ply and  the  knowledge  that  we  are  e.vhaust- 
ing  the  worlds  capital  of  fossil   fuels 

For  guayule  iwv-oo-lei  Is  a  commercially 
proven  producer  of  natural  rubber  a  source 
that  can  compete  successfully  with  the  nat- 
ural hevea  rubber  of  Malaysia  and  oSuth 
Amen  a  and  more  Important,  substitute  for 
and  cumplement  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  synthetic  rubber  Since  synthetic  rubber 
relies  on  oil  the  use  of  guayule  means.  In 
effert  a  decrease  In  dependence  on  crude 
and  a  possible  major  step  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy 

The  plant  Is  not  an  unknown  quantity  It 
■■erved  as  a  si(;ninrant  source  of  rubber  dur- 
ing World  War  11  when  the  United  States 
was  denied  access  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  It 
was  only  squeezed  out  of  the  market  after 
'he  war  bv  the  petroleum-based  synthetics 
and  bv  the  surplus  stocks  from  the  recovered 
ureas  of  Southeast  Asia 

During  World  War  11  In  addition  to 
launching  a  crash  program  to  develop  svn- 
thetic  rubber,  the  United  States  Increased 
Us  Imports  of  Mexican  guayule  to  125.000 
tons,  only  to  abandon  the  plant  once  again 
when  Immediate  needs  declined 

Mexico,  however  did  not  completely  dis- 
mantle It.s  guavule  program  The  National 
tomml«slon  on  Arid  Zones  and  CONACYT 
continued  research  on  the  plant  In  1974  the 
Center  for  Research  m  Applied  Chemistry 
(CIQA)  established  a  pilot  facility  In  Sal- 
tlllo.  Coahulla.  to  improve  the  technology 
for  manufacturing  rubber  from  wild  stands 
of  Kuavule  Mexico  Is  once  again  building 
commercial  mills  In  those  regions  where 
Kuavule  is  abundant 

Mexico  s  stands  of  guayule  have  recovered 
A  re  -ent  .survey  reports  three  million  tons  of 
adult  plants  spread  over  10  million  acres  In 
the  states  of  Coahulla  Zacatecas.  Chihuahua. 
Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Luis  Postosl 

Quayule  Is  vital  too.  because  synthetic 
rubber  has  not  replaced  natural  rubt)er  Nat- 
ural rubber  Is  still  required  for  products  that 
fleniai;d  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  resilience. 
'arklncss  and  low  heat  build  up  Airplane 
•Ires  for  example  are  made  almost  toUlly 
from  natural  'ubber 

The  United  States  Imports  a  fifth  of  the 
worlds  rubbt-r  supply  over  700  000  metric 
tons.  It  obtains  virtually  all  of  this  Import 
from  the  hevei  rubber  plantations  of  Malay- 
sia. Indonesia.  Thailand,  and  Sri  Lan'na 
Mexico  also  Imp  )rts  all  but  11  percent  of  its 
natural  rubber  There  Is  then,  an  obvious 
advantage  In  having  a  dependable  supply 
of  such  a  strategic  material,  and  Mexican 
scientists  now  argue  that  It  Is  possible  to 
ofTer  a  produc:  far  superior  to  guavule  rub- 
ber 30  years  ago.  one  that  can  compete  In 
price  and  quality  with  the  best  rubber  on 
the  market 

Ouavule  takes  from  four  to  seven  years  to 
re.ich  an  economically  viable  size'  about 
three  feet  A  major  asset  of  the  plant  Is  Its 
ability   to   thrive  on   land   too   arid   for   food 


production  An  interesting  fact  is  that  It  pro- 
du'-es  most  rtibher  In  periods  nf  stress  such 
a.s  very  cocil  nr  dry  weather  when  Itji  growth 
slows  and  It  becomes  senildormant  Even 
\»hen  u  remains  unharvestpd  it  retains  the 
rub.^er  it  na.s  produced 

Ouiyu;>.'  has  been  called  a  plant-breeder's 
dream.  In  one  variety,  reprixluctlon  takes 
p.ae  without  fertilization  resulting  In  an 
o.lspring  that  Is  genetically  Identical  to  the 
parent  Thus,  a  breeder  can  cross  sexually 
reproducing  plants  to  obtain  useful  charac- 
teristics and  can  then  Induce  these  plants  to 
reproduce  asexually  to  retain  the  hybrid  at- 
tributes throughout  subsequent  gei'.eratioiifl 

Although  there  are  2  uOO  different  species 
not  all  are  adaptable  to  industrial  use  Wild 
strains  have  been  found  c  intalning  up  to  28 
percent  rubber  But  the  most  widely  used 
strain  when  guayule  was  grown  commercially 
contained  only  20  percent  A  breeding  and 
selection  program  could  undoubtedly  improve 
the  yield  as  it  has  In  the  case  of  hevea  rubt)er 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
guayule  and  hevea  rubber  are  the  same  Be- 
>:au8«  the  slightest  variation  In  molecular 
structure  can  change  the  mechanical  quali- 
ties of  a  product,  scientists  of  the  Center  for 
Research  In  Applied  Chemistry  iCIQAi  have 
used  the  moat  advanced  electronic  scanning 
techniques  to  analyze  the  plant  s  mlcrostruc- 
ture  They  found  no  differences  m  molecular 
structure,  length,  weight,  or  the  way  the 
chain  was  Joined  together  They  found  that 
guayule  lacks  certain  Impurities  that  aid 
the  vulcanization  of  hevea  rubber  However 
the  vulcanization  formula  i  the  process 
whereby  rubber  Is  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
other  ingredients  and  molded  under  pres- 
sure at  high  heat  I  can  be  adjusted  to  get 
similar  results 

LABORATORY    TESTED 

At  the  end  of  1976.  the  first  lots  of  guayule 
rubber  were  tested  by  laboratory  analysis  and 
In  products  Their  chau-actertstlcs  were  found 
to  be  very  similar  to  high-quality  hevea  rub- 
ber. In  some  cases  they  were  superior  Major 
rubber  companies  In  Mexico  and  abroad  are 
currently  road-testing  guayule-rubber  tires 

Ouayule  Is  also  the  source  of  a  number  of 
Important  by-products  Resin,  for  example, 
a  major  component  that  makes  up  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  plant  s  weight,  can  be  used 
to  make  adheslves.  drying  oils  and  rubber 
additives  among  other  products  Waste  pulp 
and  cork  can  be  compressed  into  blocks  for 
use  In  construction,  and  the  leaves  which 
contain  up  to  12  percent  protein  can  serve 
as  livestock  feed 

Cultivating  guayule  is  also  a  way  of  gen- 
erating Income  and  providing  employment, 
especially  In  rural  areas  It  has  t>een  sug- 
gested that  guayule  could  benefit  U  S  In- 
dian reservations  In  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, lands  not  really  suitable  for  conventional 
crops 

Mexico  s  expertise  In  guayule  processing 
and  lnternatlon.il  advances  In  cultivation  of- 
fer prospects  for  continued  collaboration  be- 
tween different  countries  around  the  world  • 


SENATOR  MOYSUiAS  SOUNDS 
WARNING  OF  FEDP:RAL  CONTROL 
OVER  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  DE- 
CLINE OE  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
FREEDOM 

•  Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
dechne  of  public  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  is  well- 
documented  We  see  test  scores  dwindle 
as  programs  proliferate  U  S  News  & 
World  Report  refers  to  'America's  bat- 
tered high  schools"  and  points  to  Ill- 
prepared  teachers,  lax  standards  and  il- 
literate graduates  as  just  some  of   the 


problems  facing  secondary  schools  Ex- 
cellence in  education  today  abounds 
largely  in  the  ability  of  educators  to 
complete  multitudinous  forms  required 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  prepare 
grant  applicatiorw  for  programs  decreed 
by  Congre.ss  and  proliferated  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Education 

Mr  President,  recently  I  addressed  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
meeting  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  As 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I  warned  the  Na- 
tion s  top  school  administrators  that 
with  inflation,  shrinking  enrollments, 
and  rising  budgeUs.  they  will  have  to 
compete  as  never  before  for  their  share 
of  the  education  dollar  I  learned  that 
their  concerns  run  not  only  lo  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funding,  but  to  the  In- 
creasingly complex  demands  for  record- 
keeping and  compliance  with  Federal  re- 
quirements. 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  our  youth 
realize  that  the  Government's  largesse 
carries  a  high  price  tag— the  less  of  free- 
dom and  flexibility  to  teach  and  learn 
In  much  of  our  educational  community 
today,  economic  .'-urvival  depends  to  a 
great  degree  on  conformity  und  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  di.sastrous  trend 

A  potentially  more  dangerous  trend 
in  education  today  goes  practically  un- 
noticed Since  the  1950s,  the  Federal 
Government  has  invaded  the  higher  edu- 
cation establishment  to  a  degree  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  early  days  of  academe 
Seduced  by  Federal  dollars,  trustees  and 
faculties  docily  comply  with  bureau- 
cratic edict,  no  matter  how  ridiculous,  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  on  the  dole  Aca- 
demic freedom  no  longer  exists  in  many 
of  our  Nation's  colleges 

My  learned  colleague,  Patrick  Moyni- 
HAN.  is  correctly  concerned  with  the 
growing  dependence  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  their  annual  fix  from  Wash- 
ington As  an  author,  academician,  and 
legislator,  he  has  seen  the  pervasive 
sweep  by  educational  technocrats  across 
this  land,  aiid  he  understands  the  long- 
range  implications  of  subverting  schol- 
arship for  expedient  and  subservient 
compliance  to  well-meaning  but  destruc- 
tive governmental  decrees. 

He  writes 

Federal  influence  has  gone  from  encourag 
ing  the  development  of  curricula,  which  was 
the  main  theme  of  the  NDEA.  to  much  more 
F>cryaslye  setting  of  standards  as  to  student 
enrollment  and   faculty  selection. 

Mr.  President,  effort  to  turn  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  into  efficient, 
if  inferior,  knowledge  factories  will  lead 
to  a  sterile  academic  climate  which  will 
adversely  affect  generations  to  come. 
Senator  Moynihan  has  delineated  the 
progressive  path  that  already  has  been 
taken,  and  thoughtfully  warns  America 
of  the  dangers  ahead.  I  ask  that  his  ar- 
ticle. "State  vs.  Academe — Nationalizing 
the  Universities"  appearing  in  the  De- 
cember i.ssue  of  Harper's,  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd  for  the  study  and  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleagues  and  other  ques- 
tioning and  concerned  American  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 
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state  vs    academe — nationalizing  the 

Universities 

(By  DANiri    Patrick   M'iyniha>.) 

On  July  3.  1980.  James  A  Diniian,  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
surrendered  In  his  academic  robes  to  federal 
marshals  at  the  Bibb  County  Jail  m  Macon 
Georgia  to  begin  a  prison  sentence  lor  con- 
tempt of  court  Judge  Wllbtir  D  Owens  had 
cited  him  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  tell 
how  he  voted  in  tl.e  decision  of  a  faculty 
committee  that  had  declined  to  recommend 
tenure  for  a  younger  colleague  To  Dlnnan's 
mind  the  fundamental  process  of  academic 
self-governance  was  at  Issue  the  decision 
as  to  who  will  teach,  and.  most  especially 
the  choice  of  persons  to  be  given  lifetime 
teaching  appointments  Judge  Owens  did  not 
see  It  that  way  In  remarks  from  the  bench 
he  compared  the  closed  proceeding  of  the 
tenure  committee  to  the  "blackball'  system 
of  the  campus  fraternities,  which  he  had 
known  a.s  an  undergraduate  at  the  university 

A  generation  ago.  the  Jailing  of  a  professor 
asserting  the  Integrity  of  traditional  aca- 
demic procedures  would  have  aroused  great 
alarm  and  protest  Professor  Dmnan.  how- 
ever was  sentenced  In  silence  His  colleagues 
helped  some  and  there  has  be^n  some  re- 
monstrance But.  as  In  Conan  Doyle's  Silver 
Blaze  the  curious  thing  Is  that  the  dog  did 
not  bark 

Not,  of  course  ultimately  carious  As  Sher- 
lock Holmes  deduced,  and  a.s  we  may  too  the 
participants  In  the  encounter  were  familiar 
with  one  another  At  the  King's  F>yland 
stables  In  Devonshire  the  dog  knew  the 
trainer  In  Athens.  Georgia,  the  university 
faculty  and  administration  were  on  equally 
familiar  terms  with  the  federal  regulations 
that  gave  rise  to  the  ca.se  of  Professor  Dln- 
nsn  m  this  particular  Instance  those  relat- 
ing to  sex  discrimination  under  Tit  e  VII  of 
the  Civ',:  RUhUs  Act  of  1964  as  amended  bv 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972 

The  federal  writ  now  routinely  extends  to 
the  Internal  processes  of  the  campus  The 
secretary  of  labor  —  In  dlsrharplng  his  duty 
lo  ensure  that  organizations  (Including  uni- 
versities i  receiving  federal  contracts  do  not 
discriminate  tn  hiring  routinely  requires 
compliance  reports  from  contractors  and  Is 
authorized  to  make  further  Investigations, 
Including  examination  of  "books,  records. 
and  accounts"  to  ascertain  compliance  Such 
comollance  reviews  are  required  for  any  or- 
ganization awarded  a  federal  contract  of  ot 
least  tl  million 

In  a  long-standing  dispute  between  '.he 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  concerns  the  right 
of  such  federal  ofTlclals  to  copy  and  remove 
from  campus  confidential  university  records 
pertaining  to  faculty  hlrlne  and  tenure  deci- 
sions Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall  ordered  on 
September  4  1980  ihat  the  -university  Ms 
also  hereby  preliminarily  and  permanently 
prohibited  from  refuilni:  to  allow  complain- 
ant to  remove  copies  of  said  books  records 
accounts  and  other  materials  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  campus,  or 
from  any  other  place  it  which  they  are  main- 
tained land  that  the  university's  1  present 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts  be 
cancelled,  terminated  or  susoended  and  that 
respondent  be  declared  Ineligible  from  fur- 
ther contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  from 
extensions  or  modifications  of  any  existing 
contracts  and  subcontracts,  until  such  time 
that  It  can  satisfy  the  Director  of  OFCCP 
(Olflce  of  Federal  Contracts  Compliance  Pro- 
grams) that  It  Is  In  compIKnce  with  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  the  Secretary's  reeuln- 
tlons  Iss'ied  pursuant  thereto  which  I  have 
found  to  have  been  violated  In  this  ca«e  " 

Clearly,  the  university  has  all  but  lost  its 
Institutional  distinctiveness  In  the  eyes  of 
the  state  This  was  the  predictable  develop- 
ment as  universities  became  ever  more  de- 


pendent on  the  state  and  ever  more  suppor- 
tive— I  believe  that  is  the  correct  word — of  a 
powerful    activist,  mulllfaceted  state. 

Dependence  le  the  key  Issue  Thus,  last 
summer,  over  "bitter  academic  opposition  " 
as  reported  by  Science  magazine  the  Office  o'. 
Management  and  Budget  Imposed  complex 
new  accounting  rules  for  federally  sponsored 
research  carried  out  on  university  campuses 
The  most  onerous  of  these  regulations  estab- 
lished procedures  by  wnlch  universities  must 
keep  track  of  the  time  and  effort  of  their 
professors  to  ensure  that  the  government 
pays  only  for  those  activities  Integral  to  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  projects  Stanford 
University  estimates  that  this  will  Increase 
The  number  of  reportfi  that  it  must  send  to 
Washington  from  three  thousand  to  eighty 
thousand  a  year  But  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive 

A  vast  transformation  took  place  In  the 
position  of  universities  In  the  LTniied  States 
in  the  fifteen-year  period  between  1957  and 
1972  Before  then,  the  federal  government 
had  little  role  In  their  support  and  none 
whatever  In  their  goverance  Since  then,  all 
is  changed,  especially  at  the  great  research 
institutions  Between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
ol  the  budgets  of  such  universities  as  Co- 
lumbia. Stanford,  and  Harvard  now  come 
from  federal  funds;  at  least  half  their  un- 
dergraduale.s  and  graduates  receive  some 
federal  as^l^tance  Ihl.s  extension  of  aid  has 
been  accompanied  by  ever  more  detailed 
application  of  federal  rules  and  regulations 
from  various  executive  agencies  Simulta- 
neously, federal  courts  are  Increasingly  In- 
volved' with  the  administration  of  univer- 
sities. In  a  pattern  now  familiar  In  elemen- 
tary- and  secondary-school  systems.  A  Judge 
forced  to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
discrimination  In  effect  decides  who  shall 
have  tenure 

All  this  has  come  as  something  of  a  shock. 
In  the  main,  the  university  community  was 
most  Eupportlve  o!  the  government  activism 
that  is  now  af!ectlng  li  7o  a  greater  <.r  le.^ser 
degree  the  universities  politicized  them- 
.selves  in  the  1960s,  demanding  a  wide  range 
of  government  Intervention  in  the  society  at 
large  It  Is  only  now  reaching  them.  Not  all 
this  Intervention  Is  to  be  lamented.  To  the 
contrary  I  was  an  sisslstant  secretary  of 
labor  In  the  administration  of  Lyndon  B 
John?on  and  helped  prepare  Executive  Order 
11246.  on  equal  employment  opportunity 
This  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  the  afflrma- 
tive-action  prog'anvs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment It  was  directed  against  a  specific  evil 
and  accomplished  much  good  But  who  In 
the  executue  branch  fifteen  years  ago  would 
have  dreamed  the  day  would  come  when  the 
feiera!  curts  would  require  a  census  m 
which  all  employees  and  judicial  officers  be 
classified  by  "race  national  origin  groups" 
including  the  subgroups  "Arabic  "  and  "He- 
brew" ?  This  was  Just  the  sort  of  thing  we 
assumed  we  were  working  against. 

Similarly,  a  good  deal  of  the  "'confiden- 
tiality" that  surrounds  university  decl<^lons 
on  matters  such  as  tenure  Is  a  Victorian 
legacy  that  Invlte.s  abuse  and  needs  opening 
up  (Tndeed.  in  the  Middle  .Ages  equivalent 
decisions  w"ere  made  in  public  and  with  pub- 
lic participation.  It  being  assumed  that  the 
community  at  large  had  a  right  to  pass  on 
decisions  as  to  who  would  be  teaching  and 
what  I  But  this  Is  only  one  a<^pect  of  a  more 
general  regulatory  regimen  that  Is  much  the 
same  with  respect  to  any  activity  heavily 
dependent  on  federal  money  What  Is  un- 
usual Is  the  pained  surprise  to  which  it  now 
gives  rl=e  A  notable  examble  -was  the  1980 
article  published  in  The  Public  'ntere-t  by 
Derek  Bok    president  cf  Harvard  University: 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  merely  to  complain 
about  the  delays  and  Inconvenience  of  pub- 
lic regulation  but  to  explore  the  more  serious 
problem-s  that  arise  when  the  government 
seeks  to  Influence  basic  academic  functions: 


what  Justice  Frankfurter  once  descrlt)ed  a* 
■  the  four  easential  freedoms  of  a  univer- 
sity— to  determine  for  itself  on  academic 
ground  who  may  teach  what  may  be  taught 
how  11  should  be  taught  and  who  may  be 
admitted   to  study  ""  Each   of   the   uni- 

versnys  four  essential  freedoms  has  t>e- 
come  the  subject  of  increasing  federal  scru- 
•  ;ny  and  regulation." 

However  compelling.  President  Bok  s  pro- 
test came  loo  late  The  conditions  that  he 
protested  were  set  between  1967  and  1&72  It 
was  at  least  possible  dunng  that  period  of 
transformation  for  the  universities  to  have 
negotiated  a  distinctive  relationship  between 
themselves  and  the  national  government  It 
was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  could  retain 
the  near  autonomy  that  British  "universities 
.seemingly  ha">e  managed  to  preserve  into  the 
age  of  government  subvention  But  it  was 
possible  to  provide  that  universities  be  rec- 
ognized as  special  Institutions  not  minia- 
tures of  the  polity  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  well  If  subjected  to  all  the  regu- 
lations  applied   to   the   polity   at   large 

In  particular  it  wa.^  to  be  hof>ed  that  the 
research  universities  would  establish  their 
special  needs  Foremost  of  these  is  their  need 
lor  money  without  specific  tasks  or  require- 
ments attached  Only  with  institutional  sup- 
port from  Washington  could  the  campuses 
that  perform  nearly  all  of  the  basic  research 
carried  out  in  the  United  States — and  that 
tram  succeeding  generations  of  scientists 
and  scholars — be  able  to  maintain  the  aca- 
demic excellence  of  a  diverse  student  body 
in  an  egalitarian  era  disposed  to  mistake  se- 
lectivity for  elitism 

That  this  was  not  done  involved  a  pro- 
found failure  of  leadership  No  one  spoke 
when  there  was  still  time  That  some  do  so 
now  only  calls  attention  to  the  previous  pas- 
sivity. It  Is  important  for  such  protests  to 
be  registered  and  on  the  margin  they  have 
some  effect  But  there  should  be  no  mis- 
taking the  extent  to  which  universities  are 
now  wards  of  the  state  and  that  there  is  no 
undoing  this 

A  declaration  of  interest  is  In  order  here 
It  happens  that  in  1959.  then  teaching  at 
Syracue  University  I  wrote  a  critique  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  This 
legislation  was  the  first  of  the  three  great 
enactments  that  tied  the  university  to  the 
state  in  America  I  wrote  at  the  time  that 
this  process  had  begun  and  warned  that  the 
direction  it  was  taking  would  lead  to  the 
very  condition  we  are  In  tcxlay  It  wasn't  that 
hard  lo  foresee  Thereafter  I  was  marginally 
Involved  in  assembJlng  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  saw"  that  enterprise — 
the  second  great  enactment — deepen  the 
trend  of  government  intervention  m  higher 
education  In  1970  I  wrote  the  presidential 
message  that  led  to  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  the  third  enactment  of  this 
t.-ansformation. 

The  transformation  begins  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  launching  of  the 
St)utnlk""  satellite  the  previous  year  In 
1976.  William  J  McOlIl  then  president  of 
Columbia  TJnlverslty.  noted  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  budget  difficul- 
ties he  w"as  facing  i  which  Included  finding 
$1  million  for  federal  paperwork!  for  the 
coming  academic  year  and  those  his  prede- 
cessor had  faced  half  a  centtirv  earlier: 

"Nicholas  Murray  Butler"s  budget  for  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1928  had  no  govern- 
ment money  in  It  at  a;i.  whereas  nearly  one- 
third  of  my  budget  In  1978  will  be  paid  for 
m  Washlnston." 

The  Natlona;  Defense  Education  Act  re- 
solved the  lone-standing  dispute  over  federal 
aid  to  hlPher  education,  a  dlst)ute  conducted 
along  traditional  liberal-conservative  lines 
Following  the  launching  of  Sputnik,  a  ccn- 
s.-vatlve  Elsenhower  administration  pro- 
posed such  a  program,  and  a  liberal  Congress 
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wlih  many  vart»tlons  of  Its  own  enacted  It 
Higher  eJiication  appeared  to  have  *<m  a  vic- 
tory and  had  done  50.  but.  I  arxwed  in  my 
1959  article,  there  was  a  cost  Education  In 
e.Tect  assumed  the  blame  for  the  poUtlcsl 
falUire  of  the  Elsenhower  admlnl^Tratlon  to 
beat  the  Russians  into  space  There  w»s 
nothiiiK  deficient  :n  US  technology  The 
country  simply  wis  n  it  devntlnR  enoueh  re- 
sources to  this  particular  task  And  so  polit- 
ical deception  was  present  from  the  begin- 
ning 

The  provisions  of  the  act  had  three  notable 
features  First,  the  principal  fceneflls  wen 
to  students  rather  than  institutions  Second 
for  all  the  talk  of  maj<ir  research  unlver^ltle^ 
institutional  benefits  were  provided  ft-. 
many  schools,  following  the  dictates  of  Con- 
gressUinal  politics  rather  than  being  concen- 
trated on  the  large  research  centers  Eotfi 
these  patterns  have  remained   permanent 

Third,  the  act  In.sMtufe'l  a  lovalty  oa'h 
and  afTldavIt  for  a::  beneP.car'.es  and  a  par- 
ticularly odious  one  at  that  although  It  was 
later  revoked  For  the  first  time  belief  ».' 
against  overt  action  was  m-«r)e  i^ro'-nds  fi^ 
povernn\ental  sanction  of  withholding;  bene- 
fits   Se-tlon   lOniifi   of  the  act  stated 

"No  part  of  aiiv  funds  appronriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
infer  authorltv  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  t  > 
make  pavmen's  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  sufh  Individual  -  I  1  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  afHdavIt  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  and  Is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  supoort  any  organization 
that  believes  In  or  teac^es  the  overthrow 
of  the  I'nlted  States  Government  bv  force 
or  violence  or  bv  anv  Illegal  or  unconstl'u- 
tlonal  methods  and  i2i  hits  taken  and  suh- 
scrlbed  to  an  oath  or  afTlrmatloti  In  the 
following  form  T  do  solemnly  swear  nr 
afllrmi  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  a!- 
leelance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  support  and  defend  the  Const ituth  11 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  nil 
Us  enemies    foreign   and  domestic' 

But  the  most  significant  asnect  of  the 
NDEA  was  that  the  tiniversUles  themselves 
played  no  significant  role  In  either  Its  con- 
ception or  enactment  It  was  an  act  of 
state  done  for  reasons  of  state  The  political 
scientist  Laurlston  R  King  wrote  In  1975 
"The  Institutions  plaved  a  legllglble  role 
In  shaping  policies  of  direct  benefit  to  them- 
selves or  their  student  constituents  Instead 
thev  wllllnglv  accommodated  national  pol- 
icy bv  providing  men  and  resources  to  carrv 
out   the  objectives  of   the  government 

Norman  C  Thomas  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  ob- 
served In  the  same  vear  that  "In  the  ra- 
tionale for  NDEA  national  security  was  the 
end    education  the  means 

The  silence  from  the  academy  was  again 
notable  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
the  next  large  eractment  in  this  field  In 
1965  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcablnet  and 
while  my  involvement  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  that  vear  was  peripheral  I 
was  depressed  bv  the  repetition  of  the  pat- 
tern that  tied  the  universities  closer  to  the 
government  I  had  been  a  member  of  the 
task  force  that  drew  up  for  President  John- 
son the  program  that  came  to  he  known  a.s 
the  "war  on  poverty  •  I  now  watched  the 
universities  pres.sed  Into  that  conflict,  much 
as  they  had  been  summoned  to  the  space 
wars  of  the  previous  decade 

The  centerpiece  of  the  1965  legislation 
was  the  first  program  of  federal-grant  aid 
to  needy  undergraduate  students  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  The  grants  were 
to  go  to  persons  "who  for  lack  of  financial 
means  would  be  unable  to  obtain"  the 

"benefits  of  higher  education  "  Helping 
them  to  go  to  college  was  one  means  by 
which  the  federal  government  was  seeking 
to  lift  them  out  of  poverty. 


Other  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Included  federal  Insurance  for  student 
loans  obtained  from  private  lenders,  cate- 
gorical assistance  for  college  libraries,  aid 
for  "developing"  iln  the  main  black)  insti- 
tutions creation  of  the  National  Teaiher 
Corps  and  a  new  (rrogram  of  federal  assist- 
ance with  equipment  ci«ts  for  colleges  seek- 
ing   to    improve    undergraduate    instruction 

The.se  were  and  are  excellent  programs 
Thev  are  huwever  fairly  narrow  ones  and 
the\  represent  the  polHv  s  choice  as  it  were 
rather  than  the  university's  choice  No  money 
was  made  available  for  the  universities  to  do 
■Ai'h  new  things  perhaps  best  to  eiperlmen 
with  new  things  perhaps  more  Important,  to 
pre.serve  old  ones 

The  universities  had  little  to  do  with  the 
writing  of  this  legislation  The  White  House 
sta.T  put  together  the  presidents  proposal 
and  the  Congre«sional  leadership  enacted  It 
It  was  done  m  that  stirge  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity In  1965  directed  toward  social  equal- 
ity Universities  were  Instruments  of  these 
soils  I  goals,  much  as  were  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools — which  In  1965  for 
the  first  time  became  beneficiaries  of  federal 
aid— but  again  nn  terms  dictated  by  the  an- 
tlpoverty  agenda 

That  this  approach  to  federal  hlgher-edu- 
.-atlon  policy  posed  risks  for  higher  education 
did  not  go  altogether  unnoticed  by  university 
ftfln m  sTators  In  December  1965  Keith 
Spalding  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College   addressed  a  conference  of  educators 

"In  more  cases  than  not  the  Institution  Is 
required  to  tanor  Its  program  to  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  national  granting 
agency  With  a  slight  adjustment  here,  a 
minor  compromise  there  the  Institution  will 
get  the  grant  Then  It  may  find  Itself  com- 
mitted to  a  program  that  makes  not  quite 
the  demands  it  expected  on  Mb  resources  or 
engages  those  resources  In  an  unbalancing 
way  The  federal  dollar  Is  tempting  and  In 
the  ab.sence  of  other  means  to  mount  an  Im- 
portant project  the  compromises  become 
easier  and  easier  to  make  With  govern- 

ment money  becoming  available  for  library 
acquisitions  scholarships  special  programs, 
and  operating  purposes  some  of  the  special 
privileges  that  go  with  private  status  may 
no  longer  be  legitimately  claimed  "  But 

his  was  almost  a  lone  voice  In  the  main. 
the  leadership  of  higher  education  did  not 
speak  up  nur  did  It  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  could  manipulate 
higher  education 

F!v»  vears  later  In  1970.  it  fell  to  me  to 
draft  a  presidential  message  on  education 
This  was  the  first  presidential  message  ever 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject:  an 
event  not  without  note  in  itself  This  was 
also  a  period  of  Intense  poUtlclzatlon  of  uni- 
versity life  and  so  I  undertook  to  do  what 
perhaps  could  not  be  done  to  propose  on 
the  p,irt  of  the  state  that  universities  be 
enabled  or  at  least  encouraged  to  resist  the 
Intrusions  of  the  federal  government 

The  president  s  message  proposed  that  the 
federal  government  should  guarantee  every 
American  youth  access  trj  higher  edvicatlon 
with  what  are  now  known  as  Ba.slc  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  This  was  a  p.'e- 
dlctable  development  from  the  1958  and  1965 
legislation.  In  effect  a  propcxsal  to  universalize 
the  principles  embodied  In  the  earlier  enact- 
ments federal  aid  to  needv  students  with 
the  universities  again  Instruments  of  the 
federal  purpose.  In  this  case  the  general  ob- 
jective of  equalizing  opportunities  and  this 
was  fine  With  re.spect  to  institutions  how- 
ever I  hoped  for  something  new  It  was  clear 
that  the  major  research  'inlversltles  were 
becoming  heavily  dependent  on  the  federal 
government-  not  least  because  half  were 
and  are  private  meaning  that  they  had  few 
resources  of  their  states  to  summon 

Following  a  1968  recommendation  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 


the  president  s  1970  message  proposed  estab- 

llshmer.t  of  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  to  address  this  dimculty 
The  iitessage  to  Congress  was  explicit 
enough  "The  crisis  In  higher  education  at 
this  time  Is  more  than  simply  one  of  finances 
It  has  to  do  with  the  uses  to  which  the  re- 
.snurces  of  higher  education  are  put  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  those  resources,  and  it  is 
past  time  the  Federal  government  acknowl- 
edged us  own  responsibility  for  bringing 
about,  through  the  forms  of  support  it  ha* 
given  and  the  conditions  of  that  support,  a 
serious  distortion  of  the  activities  of  our  cen- 
ters of  academic  excellence  ' 

The  National  Foundation  (with  a  begin- 
ning bvidget  of  $200  million  a  year)  was 
to  be  a  free-stan.din?  agency  somewhat  akin 
to  Brltalns  University  Grants  Comnus- 
sion.  with  "a  semi-autonomous  board  and 
director  appointed  by  the  President  "  Its 
.stated  mission  was  "to  provide  a  source  of 
f'lnds  f  ir  the  support  of  excellence  new- 
ideas  and  reform  in  higher  education  which 
could  be  given  out  on  the  basis  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Institutions  and  programs  con- 
cerned 

Two  years  of  Congressional  hearings  and 
debate  followed  In  the  end  the  Education 
Amendmenu  of  1972  Included  almost  all  of 
the  pre-sldent  s  1970  proposals  with  the 
single  and  conspicuous  exception  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education  It 
was  not  adopted  by  Congress  because  It  was 
rejected  by  the  universities  It  was  intended 
to  help  The  rejection  was  Instantaneous 
and  on  the  edge  vehement 

There  Is  a  life  cycle  of  political  Issues  This 
;s  a  matter  not  much  investigated  a.s  yet  but 
anyone  who  studies  legislatures  or  elections 
win  have  sensed  the  pattern,  or  .several  pat- 
terns The  art  of  politics  Is  to  recognize  an 
Issue  whose  time  has  come  and  one  whose 
time  has  passed  In  1970  despite  appearances, 
higher  educatl  jn  was  about  to  drop  sharply 
on  the  political  agenda  of  the  nation  The 
president's  education  proposals  were  in  the 
natu  ^  of  a  rounding  out  of  a  period  of  In- 
tense legislative  activity  The  United  States 
hai  reached  the  moon,  the  war  on  poverty 
was  Institutionalized  the  post-World  War  II 
baby  tx)om  was  through  school  Just  at>out 
out  of  college  Enrollments  thereafter  would 
level  off  and  even  decline  After  fifteen  years 
at  center  stage  the  management  of  higher- 
education  programs  and  legislation  was 
clearly  going  to  become  Just  another  func- 
tion of  the  goivernment 

The  leaders  of  higher  education  evinced  lit- 
tle .sense  of  this  They  extrapolated  rising 
interest  shown  In  them  a,.'1  the  universities 
since  the  late  1950s  and  assumed  It  would  rise 
Indefinitely  Neither  did  they  have  the  least 
■■en'e  that  an  o  )portunlty  to  determine  the 
relatlruishlp  between  academe  and  the  gov- 
ernment wa.s  being  presented  them  that 
wo  ;ld  not  come  again 

F^jr  my  part.  I  spent  the  remainder  of  1970 
I  at  the  end  of  which  I  would  return  to  teach- 
ing 1  trying  to  persuade  the  leadership  that 
thl.s  was  the  case  The  effort  only  aroused 
suspicion  Clearly  there  was  a  failure  of  ad- 
vocacy on  my  part  but  just  as  clearly  this 
was  not  a  subject  with  which  academic  lead- 
ers were  equipped  to  deal  Government  was. 
In  truth   something  new  to  them 

Several  possible  explanations  for  this  ret- 
icence sugge.sted  themselves,  but  none  more 
strongly  thin  the  actual  experience  I  had 
betweei  March,  when  the  president  sent 
forth  his  proposals,  and  October  when  I 
spoke  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation 

"Had  we  thought  categorical  aid  had  dis- 
torted the  relations  of  the  higher-education 
co.^lmunlty  to  the  federal  government  before 
the  prozram  was  announced  In  the  after- 
math we  were  utterly  convinced  Corrupted 
would  not  be  loo  strong  a  term  No  one 
seemed  able  to  think  of  the  whole  subject 
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Few.  even,  seemed  able  to  think  of  the  In- 
terests of  a  single  whole  institution  A  maj..<r 
presidential  initiative  that,  right  or  wrong, 
was  at  very  least  the  product  of  .some 
thought  and  sonieinalysis  was  greeted  by 
silence  on  the  part  of  precisely  those  inslllu- 
llons  that  are  presumably  devoted  to 
thought  and  analysi.s 

But  such  rectitude  had  its  cost  In  19'2 
Professor  John  C  Honey  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity wrote  that  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  19712  were  Indeed  of  the  nature  o! 
definite e.  closing-cut  legislation  He  added 
"The  failure  of  the  Washington-based 
spokesmen  for  higher  education  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  shaping  of  those 
amendments   verges   on    the   scandalous 

The  failure  can  be  ascribed  in  all  manner 
cf  reasons  not  least  to  the  intense  diftasie 
of  the  leaders  of  the  elite  Institutions  at  the 
time  for  President  Nixon,  but.  then,  higher 
liutatlon  had  not  much  Influenced  any  of 
the  previous  enactments,  why  should  It  have 
done  dl.ferently  In  1972'' 

Nor.  It  should  be  noted  did  members  rf 
Congress  who  shaped  the  legislation  receive 
the  help  from  the  universities  that  they 
thought  they  needed  Policy  analysis  seem- 
ingly gave  way  before  what  was  perceived 
then  on  Capliol  Hill  as  a  sort  of  greed-by- 
cansensus  approach  In  July  1975  the  Higher 
Education  Daily  quoted  Congressman  John 
Brademas  We  turned  to  the  citadels  of 
reason  We  said  Tell  us  what  you  need  and 
they  answered  We  need  $150  per  student 
because  that's  what  we've  been  able  to  agree 
on.'  " 

As  the  Seventies  moved  on,  the  perception 
began  slowly  to  form  In  university  circles 
that  perhaps  things  had  not  gone  well  Com- 
plaints about  relations  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment began  t-o  be  more  frequently  heard, 
and  they  were  not  confined  to  the  routine 
laments  that  research  grants  were  being  cut 
t>ack 

In  1974  the  editors  of  Daedalus,  the 
journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  made  the  unusual  decision  to 
devote  a  double  volume  of  the  magazine  to 
American  higher  education  Asked  to  con- 
tribute and  article  on  "The  Politics  of  High- 
er Education  I  began  with  the  theme  of 
passivity  or  ro'h'r  the  absence  of  orga- 
nized action  on  behalf  of  reasonably  co- 
herent group  Interests: 

"Why  has  there  been  so  little  Initiative 
and  effective  organization  on  the  part  of 
higher  education  In  pressing  its  Interests 
with  the  national  government''  A  review  of 
the  experience  from  the  1950s  on  suggests 
that  government  has  behaved  about  as  gov- 
ernments will  do  pursuing  recognizable  In- 
terests Including  that  of  acting  and  appear- 
ing to  act  In  terms  of  fairly  generouslv  de- 
fined public  Interests  Higher  education 
might  have  been  exaected  to  respond  by  be- 
coming a  moderately  Importunate  and  rea- 
sonably coherent  claimant  on  national  re- 
sources During  this  same  period  -  and  given 
no  better  opportunity— elementary  and  sec- 
ondary s:hools  and  schr>oI teachers  fashion- 
ed them.selves  Into  an  aggres-sive  national 
lobby  Higher  education  did  not  In  a  man- 
ner recorded  more  m  literature  than  in  pol- 
itics. It  responded  In  a  passive  mode  accept- 
ing support  It  had  not  the  power  to  com- 
mand agreeing  without  over-much  fuss  to 
'he  small  conditions  and  obligations  that 
seemed  ever  to  accompany  such  supoort 
Dignltv  was  maintained  dependency  deep- 
ened The  series  of  historical  accidents  which 
over  the  past  two  decades  have  given  a  po- 
litical priority  to  the  needs  cf  higher  edu- 
cation quite  Independent  of  any  assertion  of 
those  needs  by  higher  education  evidently 
Induced  an  a.ssumotlon  that  people  or  rather 
The  People  would  always  be  kind  When  as 
of  late,  things  have  not  aulte  worked  as  some 
would  wish,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
attribute  this  to  an  aberrant  condition  In 
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government  which  will  soon  enough  be 
righted  This  might  be  termed  Waiting  for 
'76" 

Well,  of  course,  1976  came  and  nothing 
changed  As  best  I  can  Judge  nothing  now 
will  change  for  a  long  time  The  objectives 
of  the  Slate  have  been  achieved,  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  universities  has  ac- 
cordingly quite  dissipated  The  subject  of 
education  has  been  disposed  of  Environ- 
mentalism  displaced  It  In  the  early  Seven- 
ties, and  even  that  Issue  seems  now  to  be 
waning   Energy  issues  are  coming  to  the  fore 

Higher  education  is  scarcely  addressed  in 
the  parly  platforms  of  1980  The  Republicans 
unde.iake  to  hold  the  federal  bureaucracy 
accountable  for  lus  harassment  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  will  clear  away  the  tan- 
gle of  regulation  that  has  unconscionably 
driven  up  their  expjenses  and  tuitions  ' 

This  will  be  recognized  as  a  routine  Repub- 

The  Democrats  for  their  part,  propose  to 
Ucan  promise  to  tame  the  bureaucracy 

The  Democrats,  for  their  part,  propose  to 
"reaffirm  the  federal  responsibility  for  stable 
support  of  knowledge  production  and  de- 
velopment of  highly  trained  personnel  in  al! 
areas  of  fundamental  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual knowledge  to  meet  social  needs  " 

This  Is  clearly  an  equally  routine  Demo- 
cratic pledge  to  keep  up  spending,  m  this 
case,  for     knowledge  production  "" 

In  a  word  support  for  higher  education 
has  become  a  routine  function  of  the  na- 
tional government  There  is  an  agriculture 
program,  a  housing  program  a  higher-edu- 
cation program  Each  goes  on  and  each 
retains  roughly  its  share  of  the  budget,  while 
growing  steadily  more  detailed  a  process 
that  in  the  welfare  program  has  been  given 
the  name    "tireless  tinkering  " 

The  higher  education  reauthorization  bill 
of  1980  extends  all  the  existing  programs 
With  a  large  number  of  small  changes,  but 
there  are  no  significant  changes  In  policy  or 
in  the  fundamental  definition  of  the  federal 
role  Grants  to  needy  students  are  increased 
Loan  programs  are  rearranged  Parents  as 
well  as  students,  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
borrow  The  3  percent  interest  rate  of  the 
1958  loan  program  Is  increased  to  4  percent. 
Where  there  had  once  been  a  single  program 
to  aid  "developing  Institutions."  there  will 
now  be  three  Additional  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  train  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped Myriad  other  changes  are  made  But 
nothing   of   conseouen-e   will    be   different  • 

I  noted  In  Daedalus  In  1975  that,  In  con- 
trast to  higher  education,  the  elementary- 
and  secondary-schcxjl  teachers  had  "fash- 
ioned themselves  Into  an  aggressive  national 
lobby  ■•  In  1976  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation endorsed  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  president.  In  return  for  a  pledge  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Education  This  was 
done  m  1979  What  role  had  higher  education 
in  this  momentous  decision''  As  near  as  pos- 
sible to  none  Many  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions representing  colleges  and  universities 
in  Washington  professed  neutrality.  Others 
were  opposed  to  the  creation  of  such  a  de- 
partment because  they  felt  it  "would  be 
dominated  by  elementary  and  secondary  In- 
terests But  any  such  latent  opposition  was 
effectively  squelched  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, which  was  nothing  If  not  direct  In 
making  the  interests  of  the  state  clear  to 
leaders  of  the  unl"ersltles  and  making  clear 
also  that  the  Interests  of  the  state  came  first. 

Thus,  on  February  1,  1979.  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  was  summoned  to  the  White 
House  The  presidents  of  seven  major  uni- 
versities. Including  Purdue.  Iowa.  Stanford, 
and  Indiana,  were  greeted  by  six  senior  ad- 


•  The  pioneering  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  25  pages  long  The  routine 
Higher  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1980 
was  151  pages  long. 


mlnlstraUon  officials:  Vice-President  Mon- 
dale.  presidential  science  adviser  Frank  Frees. 
presidential  domestic-poUcy  adviser  Stuart 
Elzenstat,  education  aide  Elizabeth  Abramo- 
wltz.  Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest  Bey- 
er, and  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  Mary 
Berry  They  were  told  In  explicit  terms  that 
the  president  was  committed  to  the  depart- 
ment and  they  were  not  to  oppose  it  If  they 
did  not  want  their  own  programa  cut.  They 
did  not  oppose. 

I  give  the  specifics  of  thlg  meeting  only  to 
suggest  the  reality  of  federal  Influence  and 
the  normal  nature  of  its  exercise.  In  fairness 
it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  'White 
House  successfully  put  down  the  opposition 
of  the  various  Washington  association,  some 
Individual  university  presidents  did  speak 
out  against  the  proposed  department  What 
is  remarkable  is  that  one  must  think  them 
courageous  for  having  done  so. 

The  relationship  between  the  government 
and  education  continues  to  be  fundamental- 
ly political  Hence,  "waiting  for  "76  "  turned 
out  to  be  much  like  waiting  for  Godot  Not 
much  happens  and  nothing  changes  This 
seems  to  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  All 
the  Carter  administration  did  was  to  estab- 
lish a  new  department  that  will  make  regula- 
tion yet  more  extensive  This  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  planners  of  the  new  depart- 
ment It  will  be  the  result. 

What  of  the  future"'  Federal  infiuence  has 
gone  from  encouraging  the  development  of 
curricula,  which  was  the  mam  theme  of  the 
NDEA  to  much  more  pervasive  setting  of 
s'andards  as  to  student  enrollment  and  fac- 
ulty selection  There  Is  a  rule  of  sorts  that 
organizations  m  conflict  become  like  one  an- 
other. In  Just  this  manner  universities  once 
decentralized  and  colleglal.  more  and  more 
come  to  adopt  the  hierarchical,  bureaucratic 
form  of  the  federal  government  with  which 
they  deal  The  structure  of  university  gov- 
ernance is  increasingly  shaped  to  match  the 
federal  counterpart  a  proliferation  of  vice- 
presidents,  assistant  deans,  and  deputy  chan- 
cellors to  deal  with  deputy  directors,  assist- 
ant secretaries,  and  deputy  assistant  secre- 
taries (In  the  new  Department  of  Education 
one  finds  officials  with  the  title  Assistant  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary  1  Subtly,  the  leader- 
ship of  universities  seems  to  be  turning 
toward  men  and  women  whose  skills  are  in 
the  kinds  of  adversary  proceedings  the  fed- 
eral government  brings  about  But  universi- 
ties will  have  to  adapt  And  if  In  doing  so 
they  lose  much  that  is  distinctive  In  their 
previous  form  and  function — well,  that  Is 
progress 

The  federal  government  has  acquired  the 
power  to  shut  down  any  university  it  chooses 
The  more  Importart  the  tinlversity  the 
greater  the  power  And  the  greater  the  con- 
centration of  federal  power  In  one  place  the 
greater  the  danger  It  was  that  danger  that 
moved  David  Rlesman  to  oppose  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  on  the  grounds  that  "ed- 
ucation is  vulnerable  tC'  attack  because 
something  done  in  one  of  the  three  thousand 
accredited  postsecondary  Institutions  by 
somebody  may  offend  somebody  or  get  in  the 
papers  It  therefore  needs  to  have  many  di- 
verse sources  of  support,  combined  with  a 
certain  precious  obscurity  ,  .  Education  la 
best  served  by  decentralization,  not  only  In 
this  huge  and  diverse  country  but  also  with- 
in the  federal  government  and  Its  many 
agencies  " 

There  weis  a  time  when  the  universities 
could  have  Insisted  on  more  equal  terms 
They  did  not  Now  they  cannot  Sometimes, 
outside  Interests  capture  a  federal  bureauc- 
racy May  It  simply  be  noted  that  37,8  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  In  1979  came  from  federal 
funds. 

It  is  In  the  nature  of  universities  to  re- 
quire patrons,  in  the  nature  of  patrons  to 
require  certain  forzjiS  of  obeisance  In  return 
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A  friend  who  Is  the  maater  of  a  Cambrldg* 
Unlversuy  collet;e.  although  a  man  of  asser- 
tive agnostic  inclination  nonetheless  faith- 
fully once  each  year  prays  for  the  soul  i>f  a 
sixteenth-century  t>eneractre»8  Delayed  grat- 
ification however  Is  not  natural  to  twen- 
tieth-century politics  and  unuerslttes  must 
now  expect  a  lonn  for  practical  purposes 
permanent,  regimen  of  preasvire  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  pursue  this  or  that  na- 
tional purpose  purposes  often  at  variance 
with  the  interests  or  Inclinations  of  the 
universities  themselves 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  done  about  this 
save  to  t>c  aware  of  It  The  conquest  of  the 
private  sector  by  the  public  sector  of  which 
Joseph  Schumpeler  wrote  a  generation  ago 
continues  apace  H  the  private  institution, 
of  America  are  to  he  preerved  we  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  to  defend  them 

UN-Arri«MATi.E  Action 

Hillitlale  College,  a  liberal -arts  school  in 
Michigan  of  about  a  thousand  has  alway.i 
paid  the  bills  without  federal  aid  In  an  era 
of  cost  overruns  and  budget  deficits,  one 
would  have  thought  this  nnaiicial  independ- 
ence to  be  a  cause  for  celebration  But  the 
bureaucracy  m  Washington  sees  things 
otherwise  and  in  the  early  1970s  it  began 
mailing  the  college  solicitous  letters  hoping 
to  steer  It  dr)wn  the  path  of  rlghteousnes.-. 
and  federal  support  Could  Hillsdale  not  see- 
the error  of  Its  wa\s'  Think  of  the  millions 
of  federal  dollars  that  .someday  could  line 
Its  coffers  Neverthele.ss,  Hillsdale  said  no 
thanlts  and   continued   with   Its  tasks 

All  went  well  vintll  1975  when  the  federal 
government  promulgated  Its  Title  IX  regula- 
tions against  discrimination  Any  college  or 
university  on  the  federal  dole  wculd  hence- 
forth have  to  hire  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed  or  sex  I.Ike  every  other  college 
Hillsdale  was  informed  that  it  had  ninety 
days  to  comply  with  the  law  But  HUl'dale 
assuined  It  was  exempt  from  the  edict  It 
made  this  assumption  not  to  strike  a  blow 
for  discrimination — the  college  graduated 
blacks  and  women  before  the  Civil  War- 
but  simply  to  fend  off  the  long  arm  of  the 
government  from  academic  matters 

More  letters  followed  This  time  the  De- 
partment of  Health  ^duration  and  Welfare 
said  tha*  If  Hillsdale  did  not  comTly  with 
the  regulation  It  would  lose  all  federal 
money  Hillsdale  responded  bv  saying  It  re- 
ceived no  such  money 

Not  taking  no  aid  for  an  answer  In  1977 
the  secretary  of  HEW  reasoned  that  student 
aid  such  as  veterans  benefits  constituted 
aid  to  Hillsdale  and  he  announced  that  he 
was  suspendlni;  anv  such  aid  until  Hillsdale 
compiled  with  Title  'X  The  trustees  of  Hills- 
dale thought  this  ges'ure  unfair  to  the  stu- 
(len's  and  sued  the  government  The  case  Is 
still  heard  and  there  is  a  chance  that  it  may 
go  to  the  Suoreme  Court 

So  much  for  saving  no  to  a  gift  horse  0 


COAL  PORTS  CRISIS     A  LOST 
ECONONOC  BONANZA'' 

•  Mr  WARNER  Mr  President,  the 
world  coal  .studv  publi.shed  m  May  of  this 
,vear  graphically  highlighted  the  dra- 
mat'c  fact  that  the  world'.s  enerffv-de- 
pendent  nation.s  mu^t  rapidly  turn  to 
noal — if  they  want  to  break  the  economic 
domination  of  foreign  oil  producers. 

America,  with  one  of  the  worlds  larg- 
est reserves  of  coal,  stood  a.s  a  beacon  to 
these  energy-starved  nations  search'ng 
for  energy  stability  amidst  a  .sea  of  un- 
certainty brought  on  by  political  unrest, 
labor  unrest,  and  the  inability  of  other 
coal  producing  nations  to  supply  the  coal 
needs  of  the  world 


Recognizing  the  opportunity  that 
American  coal  reserves  ofTered.  the  coaJ 
ships  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of 
1980  began  to  queue  up  at  our  coal  ports 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  be  loaded 
with  their  precious  energy  cargoes 

It  became  obvious,  early  on,  that  our 
Nation  s  coal  i>orts  were  not  up  to  meet- 
ing the  enormous  demand 

Because  our  coal  ports  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  the  world's  super 
coal  colliers  'those  ships  of  100,000 
dwt  size  and  up'  to  berth  and  load 
America's  coal,  foreign  nations  have 
been  forced  to  send  a.  greater  number  of 
smaller  colliers  to  our  Nation's  ports 

These  extra,  unnecessary  ships  add  to 
the  loading  time  and  transport  time, 
create  monumental  bottlenecks  in  our 
ports,  and  drastically  increase  the  wait- 
ing time  for  receipt  of  cargo — thus  in- 
crea.sing  the  cost  of  American  coal  and 
diminushing  its  competitive  edge  over 
coal  from  other  foreign  countries 

Currently  there  are  some  102  of  the 
world's  oal  colliers  lying  idle  at  the  Port 
of  Hampton  Roads,  for  some  30-35  days 
each,  waiting  the  r  turns  to  be  loaded 
and  on  their  way  Each  day  they  lie  idle 
adds  $15  000  to  $20,000  per  ship  to  the 
cost  of  America  s  coal 

The  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  gives  the 
appearance  of  one  gigantic  parking  lot 
for  the  worlds  coal  colliers  But  Hamp- 
ton Roads  IS  not  unique  All  of  our 
Nation's  coal  ports  are  experiencing  the 
same  problem  to  some  degree 

This  phenomenon  does  not  bode  well 
for  America  s  coal  export  market.  As  Is 
pointedly  noted  in  "The  Future  of  U.S 
Energy  Ports.  "  a  July  1980  study  by  Rex- 
ford  B  Sherman  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Port  Authorities  — 

Coal  to  be  competitive  must  offer  a  sig- 
nificant coat  advantage  over  alternative 
fuels 

Ports  are  a  critical  factor  in  the  movement 
of  coal  The  capacity  of  a  port  to  receive 
large  coal  vessels,  load  and  turn  them  around 
without  excessive  delays  has  a  major  bearing 
on  the  competitiveness  of  coal  on  overseas 
markets  Vessel  delays,  for  whatever  reasons 
are  costly  to  shippers  and  lose  business  to 
competitors  Thus,  ports  must  be  dredged 
adequately  to  accommodate  vessels  of  req- 
uisite drafts  and  possess  docks  and  erjulp- 
ment  needed  to  load  them  quickly  and  send 
them  on  their  way 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  this  study  In 
its  entirety  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  study  follows 

Thi  Future  or  U  S  ENtacY  Ports 
(  By  Rexford  B  Sherman  i 

America  s  ports  play  a  crucial  role  In  the 
movement  of  energy  commodities  Must  of 
our  imported  [>etroleum  and  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  our  natural  gas  supplies  are 
delivered  by  ocean  carrier  The  same  Is  true 
of  our  expanding  coal  export  trade  In  1977. 
US  water  borne  Imports  Included  403  6 
million  tons  of  crude  petroleum,  3  5  million 
tons  of  gMoUne.  3  2  million  tons  of  kerosene 
7  8  million  tons  of  distilled  fuel  oil.  68  2 
million  tons  of  residual  fuel  oil.  and  2  5 
million  tons  of  llquined  gases  Coal  exports 
In  1977  were  53  9  million  tons'  This  vast 
tonnage,  so  essential  to  the  national  well- 
being  of  the  United  States— to  its  economic 
and  strategic  Interests — depends  heavily  on 

Pootnot*s  at  end  of  article 


the  availiblllty  of  a  modern  and  highly  effl- 
rient  port  system 

At  present  the  United  States  is  served  by 
189  deep  draft  ports  located  along  its  three 
seacoasts  .including  Hawaii.  Alaska  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  i  and  on  the 
Qrea:  Lakes  Our  nation  s  port  system  has 
deviioped  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  state 
local  ano  private  initiative  Port  authorities 
are  o'gaiM/ed  and  administered  a.s  divisions 
of  state  and  local  g(ivernments  Between  1946 
and  n<78  approximately  »5  billion  was  in- 
^ested  in  the  construction  and  modernlzjitlon 
of  port  terminal  facilities  In  the  litli  I97H 
Dcrlort  alone  U  -S  ports  spent  approximately 
»1  6  biillon  to  expand  and  imprtne  marine 
terminal  capacities  The  US  Maritime  Ad- 
inlnlstrail  n  pr<>jects  that  port  development 
expenditures  tjetween  1978  and  1983  will  total 
»3  4  billion  — a  tlrm  indication  of  the  port 
industry  s  commitment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
US  waterborne  commerce  And  while  the 
bulk  facilities  that  serve  the  energy  trades 
have  generally  b-en  the  product  of  private 
investment,  the  public  port  agencies  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  can  do  much  to  ensure 
the  succe.ss  of  these  endeavors 

Looking  to  the  future  always  entails  cer- 
tain risks  Even  the  most  sophisticated  proj- 
ections of  tonnage  growth  and  facility  re- 
quiren.rnis  are  by  necessity  tentative  and 
liable  lo  go  far  of  the  mark  as  a  consequence 
of  unforeseen  developments  We  have  seen 
this  happen  repeatedly  during  the  past  de- 
cad';  Tie  Arab-Israeli  War  of  1973  the  sud- 
den emergence  of  OPEC  as  a  major  world 
economic  force  and  more  recently  the  Iran- 
ian Hevolutlon  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  have  all  had  seriously  traumatic 
impacts  on  w.^rld  trade  the  movement  of 
energy  commodities  and  world  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  general  Uncertainties 
as  to  the  axailablllty  of  foreign  energy  sup- 
plies aie  bound  to  affect  energy  planning  in 
all  md-istrlal  nations 

Nevertheles-s  it  wovild  appear  that  major 
trends  are  emerging  that  will  almost  certain- 
ly have  a  signincant  impact  on  the  energy 
trades  and  as  a  consequence  on  the  United 
States  port  system  These  conditions  must 
necessarily  weigh  heavily  in  any  decision- 
making relating  to  port  facility  development 
The  US  Is  certain  to  continue  importing 
large  quantities  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  over  the  remainder  of  the  century 
but  at  a  decreasing  rate  The  Exxon  Corpo- 
ration s  Energy  Outkxjk  1980  200<J  projects 
oil  Imports  will  rise  to  about  9  3  million  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1990  (compared  to  the  1978 
level  of  8  2  million  barrels  per  day)  but 
then  decline  to  5  5  million  barrels  by  the 
year  2C00  •  But  the  facts  are  that  during  the 
first  half  of  1980  US  crude  oil  imports, 
both  crude  and  refined,  have  been  running 
well  below  the  8  million  barrel  per  day  limit 
set  by  President  Carter  and  significantly  be- 
low those  of  a  year  ago  How  permanent  this 
trend  will  be  remains  to  be  seen — but  the 
certainty  of  higher  OIEC  prices,  the  effects 
of  conservation  measures  and  Increasing  re- 
liance on  coal,  nuclear,  synthetic  and  other 
n.n-oll  energy  sources  are  sure  to  have  a  re- 
straining effect  on  oil  imports  in  the  future 

What  this  suggests  Is  a  reduced  require- 
ment for  expanded  port  oil  receiving  termi- 
nals at  our  ports  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  $2  2  billion  will  be  In- 
vested In  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargo  facilities 
in  the  1978-1983  period,  but  much  of  that  Is 
assigned  to  the  LOOP  and  Texas  Deepwater 
Oil  ports  ■  LOOP  Is  expected  to  become  op- 
erational this  year,'  but  the  future  of  other 
such  ports  Is  In  doubt  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Oalvestons  Pelican  Island  fa- 
cility, may  never  be  built 

While  some  expansion  may  occur  on  a  re- 
gional level,  along  with  necessary  moderniza- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities. 
It   appears   unlikely — given   the  uncertainty 
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that  clouds  the  future  of  crude  supplies— 
that  any  major  investment  nationwide  will 
be  made  in  additional  or  greatly  expanded 
waterside  oil   receiving   terminals. 

For  imported  liquefied  natural  gases,  the 
future  also  seems  clouded  and  fraught  with 
uncertain ly  Exxon  projects  gas  imporu  will 
increase  from  1  4  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1980 
to  2  6  tcf  in  1990  and  2  8  tcf  by  2000  with 
imported  liquefied  natural  gas  accounting 
for  30  percent  of  the  total  ■  A  recent  study 
bv  the  US  Ofnce  of  Technology  Asaeasment 
states  that  U  5  Imports  of  LNO  could  rise 
from  the  currently  approved  level  of  08  tcf 
to  between  1  3  and  18  tcf  by  the  mid-1990s  • 

EUeven  LNO  ships  are  now  active  in  the 
US  trades,  seven  are  under  construction  at 
US  yard.s,  and  the  National  Transportation 
Pol.cies  Study  Commission  projects  in  Its 
medium  growth  scenario  that  the  total  could 
rise  to  58  by  1990  and  82  by  the  year  2000  - 
Bat  as  of  now,  only  four  LNO  terminals  are 
operational — three  importing  terminals  at 
Everett,  Mass  ,  Cove  Point,  Md  ,  and  Elba 
Island  Oa  ,  and  a  loading  terminal  at  Kenai 
Alaska,  through  which  LNO  Is  t)elng  ex- 
ported to  Japan  A  fourth  receiving  terminal 
IS  under  construction  at  Lake  Charles,  La  , 
and  w.ll  probably  begin  receiving  LNO  in 
early  1981  -  A  fifth — to  be  located  near  Ox- 
nard  Ca — designed  to  receive  LNO  from  In- 
donesia and  Alaska — has  cleared  the  per- 
mitting hurdles  but  is  now  being  challenged 
in  court  '  A  number  of  other  LNO  terminal 
proposals  have  yet  to  advance  beyond  the 
talking  stage   ' 

Problems  with  LNO  arise  from  the  heavy 
capital  investment  in  ships  and  loading  and 
receiving  terminals,  safety  considerations 
and  supply  availability  The  OTA  study  for 
example  predlct-s  that  $5  billion  In  capital 
investment  would  be  required  for  a  single 
"world  scale"  LNO  venture  m  the  early  to 
mid-1980s,  of  which  40  percent  would  be  for 
gas  production  and  lique*icatlon  facilities  in 
the  exporting  nation,  40  percent  for  the 
ships  and  20  percent  for  the  import  terminal 
and  revaporization  facilities  in  the  United 
States  Even  if  the  safety  issue  were 
resolved  the  question  of  supply,  price,  and 
most  importantly.  Investor  confidence  would 
remain 

Furthermore  past  VS  energy  policy  and 
the  lengthy  delays  entailed  m  the  permitting 
process  and  fending  off  legal  challenges  have 
been  major  impediments  to  LNO  terminal 
development 

The  major  suppliers— Algeria,  Indonesia 
Nigeria  and  the  Middle  Eastern  states— all 
of  them  OPEC  meinbers  are  insisting  that 
the  prices  of  their  gas  should  be  linked  to 
the  price  of  petroleum  The  rapid  escalatior. 
o:  OPEC  oil  prices  and  periodic  threa's  to 
shut  off  supplies  to  the  West  should  caution 
us  against  developing  a  similar  dependence 
on  these  same  nations  for  pas  supplies 
Moreover,  Importing  LNO  can  only  exacer- 
bate this  country's  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

That  Implicit  danger  was  underscored  bv 
a  recent  Algerian  action  cutting  oT  natural 
gas  shipments  to  France  and  to  a  US  com- 
pany over  a  price  dispute  '«  These  circum- 
stances are  almost  certain  to  make  potential 
Investors  warv  of  committing  large  amounts 
of  new  capital  to  new  LNO  transportation 
systems.  Including  of  course,  any  receiving 
terminals  that  might  be  sited  In  the  US 

The  future  of  coal  In  US  foreign  tride 
shines  brightly  in  contrast  with  the  rather 
negative  outlook  for  rli  and  nitnra!  gas  Th>- 
major  western  Industrial  nations.  Including 
the  United  States  have  expressed  rather  firm 
determination  to  turn  to  coal  as  an  Impor- 
tant  solution   to   their   energy   needs 

Here  In  the  United  States   the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  taken  definite  step^  to  restrk' 
and  ultimately  to  sharply  curtail  the  use  of 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas  In  electrical  gen- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


eratlng  and  Industrial  power  plants  The 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  specifically  calls  lor  "the  expanded  use. 
consistent  with  applicable  environmental 
requirements,  of  coal  and  other  alternate 
fuels  as  primary  energy  sources  for  existing 
and  new  electric  power  plants  and  major 
fuel-burning  installations."  '•  Given  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  nuclear  power  and 
the  unlikelihood  that  solar,  thermonuclear 
and  other  exotic  energy  alternatives  will 
not  be  able  to  contribute  significantly  for 
many  years  lo  come,  coal  use  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  emerge  as  the  most  practical  near 
term  answer  to  America's  energy  problem 

US  coal  output  totalled  770  million  tons 
in  1979:  Exxon  projecu  US  output  will  ex- 
ceed 1  2  billion  tons  by  1990  and  2  2  billion 
tons  by  the  year  2000  Twenty  years  from 
now.  coal  may  account  for  33  percent  the 
nation  8  energy  supply,  compared  to  19  per- 
cent at  present  Oil's  share,  by  contrast,  Is 
projected  to  drop  from  46  to  32  percent,  and 
gas  from  26  to  17  percent  " 

The  escalating  price  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
and  the  likelihood  that  OPEC  nations  may 
curtain  or  even  cut  off  supplies  have  given 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  reasons  even  more 
compelling  than  our  own  to  seek  out  alter- 
native energy  sources  Last  May,  the  20  In- 
dustrial nations  In  the  International  Energy 
Agency  agreed  to  increase  their  use  of  coal 
by  converting  oU-ftred  plans  and  construct- 
ing new  coal  burning  facilities  Similar 
pledges  were  made  at  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit  In  June  of  that  year  and  more  re- 
cently at  the  Venice  summit  at  which  the 
participants  agreed  to  double  their  coal  pro- 
duction and  use  "by  early  1990"  "•  The  lEA 
has  estimated  that  the  demand  of  the  24 
nations  comprising  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
lOECD)  could  rise  from  the  591  million 
metric  tons  consumed  In  1976  to  1,124  billion 
metric  tons  by  the  year  2000  -" 

The  World  Coal  Study,  Coal — Bridge  to  the 
Future,  published  In  May  1980,  concludes 
t.-at  coal  will  be  required  to  meet  half  of 
the  OECD's  anticipated  Increase  In  the  energy 
needs  over  the  remainder  of  the  century 
Substantial  growth  In  coal  use  Is  also  pre- 
dicted for  t^e  developed  countries  (most  slg- 
nincantly  India  i  and  the  so-called  Centrally 
Planned  Economics,  especially  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  - 
South  Africa,  which  possesses  extensive  coal 
reserves,  has  invested  heavily  m  coal-based 
synthetic  fuel  facilities  and  derives  75  per- 
cent of  Its  fuel  supply  from  that  source  ' 
South  Africa  s  example  may  very  well  be  pre- 
cedent lor  a  massive  conversion  to  coal 
energy  by  other  advanced  Industrial  nations 

As  a  general  result  according  to  tfje  Woild 
Coal  Study,  the  International  coal  trade, 
yvhlch  amounted  to  200  million  metric  tons 
of  coal  equivalent  (mtce)  in  1977  (the  unit 
tee  is  a  metric  ton— 2.205  pounds  — of  coal 
with  a  heating  value  of  12.600  British  thermal 
units  (BTUSi  per  pound  i  will  increase  three 
to  five  times  to  560-980  mtce  by  the  year 
2000.  depending  on  the  average  annual  In- 
crease In  energy  demand  -'  That  would  mean 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  American  coal 
on  the  world  market  The  U  S  Department 
of  Energy  has  conservatively  estimated  that 
US  steam  coal  exports  for  electrical  power 
generation  could  reach  80  to  100  million  short 
tons  by  1990.  and  thereby  create  38  000  new 
Jobs  for  coal  miners  and  another  190  000  new- 
jobs  m  coal  mining  communities, -•< 

Already  a  semblance  of  that  future  Is  tak- 
ing form  The  Japanese  are  now  active  in  the 
market  and  have  Indicated  their  Import  re- 
quirements could  rise  from  the  level  of  one 
million  tons  per  year  to  53  million  tons  an- 
nually bv  1990  and  80  million  tons  by  1995 -'" 
Other  nations  that  have  entered  the  market 
or  have  expres.sed  active  interest  In  steam  coal 
are  France  Italy  Great  Britain,  W'est  Ger- 
many.  Sweden,   Denmark,   and   Brazil  •" 


In  the  post-war  era.  U.S  co»l  exports  have 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  metallurgi- 
cal coal  Other  than  shipments  to  Canada,  the 
U.S  has  exported  very  little  steam  coal  -" 
That  changed  in  1979  US  steam  coal  ex- 
poru  exclusive  of  Canadian  shipments 
jumped  to  2  5  million  tons,  compared  to  300  - 
000  tons  In  1978,  and  could  very  posaiblv 
reach  as  much  as  7  million  tons  in  1980  Par- 
alleling this  has  been  a  surge  in  anthracite 
shipments  bound  through  the  port  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  Japan,  Korea,  and  Europe  -■  and 
the  beginning  of  coastwise  movemenu  of 
steam  coal  to  power  plants  In  New  England 

The  United  States  is  In  a  strong  position  to 
make  the  most  of  this  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity It  has  the  largest  and  most  varied 
reserves  of  quality  coals  available  anywhere 
in  the  world  Furthermore,  no  other  nation 
can  match  the  efllciency  of  the  US  coal  min- 
ing industry. 

While  inland  transportation  rates  partic- 
ularly where  rail  is  the  only  alternative,  are 
high  and  sometimes  undercut  the  competi- 
tiveness of  US  coal  even  on  domestic  mar- 
kets, the  facts  are  nevertheless  that  in  re- 
cent months,  thanks  in  particular  to  favor- 
able ocean  shipping  rates,  US  coal  has  been 
landed  in  Europe  at  prices  below  those 
charged  for  competing  coals  from  South 
Africa  and  Australia  ''^' 

The  United  States  Is  currently  the  world  s 
leading  coal  exjxirter,  although  Australia 
South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Poland  are  be- 
coming very  formidable  competitors  A  dra- 
matic rise  in  U  S  coal  exports  would  create 
many  new  jot>s,  not  only  in  coal  communi- 
ties, but  In  the  transportation,  equipment 
and  all  other  industries  that  serve  the  coal 
industry  Furthermore,  increased  exports  of 
thermal  coals  would  be  a  particular  boon 
to  communities  that  until  now  have  been 
largely  dependent  on  metallurgical  coals  and 
are  now  suffering  as  consequence  of  the 
worldwide  slowdown  of  steel  production,  and 
the  general  leveling  off  cf  met  coal  demand 
as  a  consequence  of  technological  innova- 
tions which  have  reduced  the  met  coal  in- 
put needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  coke  Coal 
export  growth  could  make  an  impressive 
contrlbutlcn  to  gross  national  product,  na- 
tional Income  and  to  the  US  balance  of 
payments  Coal  exports  to  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, could  go  a  long  way  m  helping  to  cor- 
rect America's  negative  balance  of  trade 
with  that  country 

The  potential  is  there,  but  there  are  also 
significant  problems  Despite  evidence  of  a 
trend,  massive  conversion  to  coal  use  on  a 
w^rld  scale  is  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Nor  is  there  any  divine  guar- 
antee that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  as  it 
emerges  Among  the  constraints  under- 
scored by  the  TEA  are  present  leasing  sched- 
ules environmental  problems,  current  fiscal 
regimes,  essential  investments  initiatives, 
and  limits  on  transport  capacity  "  Most  im- 
portant, however,  as  the  TEA  goes  on  to 
state,  "The  principal  Impediment  appears  to 
be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  manv  private  and 
public  energy  planners  to  appreciate  the 
growing  economic  attractiveness  of  using 
coal  instead  of  oil  '  '■•- 

There  lies  the  key  Coal  to  be  competitive 
must  offer  a  significant  cost  advantage  over 
alternative  fuels  before  large  scale  conversion 
will  occur  That  includes,  not  only  the  cost 
of  production  and  delivery  but  also  the  capi- 
tal Investment  required  for  boilers  and  for 
the  treatment  of  coal  to  make  it  environ- 
mentally safe  Moreover,  consumers  must  be 
assured  of  steady  supplies  at  prices  they  can 
count  on  If  the  current  OPEC  price  spiral 
continues,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  accom- 
panied by  the  ominous  threat  of  supply  dis- 
ruption or  curtailment,  coal's  advantage 
surely  will  be  enhanced  providing  of  course 
the  price  of  delivered  coal  remains  unchanged 
or  climbs  at  a  slginficantly  slower  rate    We 
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In  the  tr»n»port^tlon  Induatj-v-  port.s  and 
carrier*  alike — have  a  very  real  liuereat  in 
ensuring  that  coal  inaliuains  a  strong  rom- 
petltlve  position  ventu.<  other  eneriry  rnm- 
modllles  And  we  In  the  United  Stales  must 
ensure  that  American  coal  retains  Us  pri- 
macy on  the  world  market 

Porta  are  a  critical  factor  in  the  movement 
of  coal  The  capacity  of  a  port  to  receive  lar^e 
coal  ve»»el«.  load,  und  turn  them  around 
without  exce««lve  delavs  has  a  major  hearing' 
on  the  competltlveneas  rif  coitl  on  oversea* 
markets  Vessel  delays,  f'lr  whatever  reasi  n 
are  costly  to  shippers  and  liusiness  to  com- 
petitors Thus,  ports  must  be  dredged  ade- 
quately to  accommodate  vessel*  of  requl.slto 
drafts  and  possess  dock.s  and  equipment 
needed  to  load  them  quickly  and  send  them 
on  their  way  Also  crlltral  Is  the  [xirt  Inter- 
face with  the  Inland  carriers,  particulars- 
railroads  and  barges  to  ensxire  that  coal 
arrives  at  the  port  in  a  timely  fashion  .ind 
can  be  readily  moved  to  d<x-kslde  without 
preventable  liiterrupiUin  in  the  flow 

At  present,  U  S  ports  equipped  to  serve  the 
oversea*  coal  trade  Are  concent  rated  largely 
on  the  East  Coast-  .>t  F'hiladelphla.  Baltl- 
moj-e  and  Hampton  Roads  Smaller  though 
highly  efTlclent  terminals  are  located  alon^ 
the  Oulf  Coast  -  at  Mobile  and  the  lowf-r 
Mississippi  Very  limited  capacity  exists  on 
the    Pacific    Coast  " 

While  a  number  of  major  cotU  loadln^j 
facilities  are  located  on  the  Oreat  I.&ke«  the 
sl/.e  and  draft  llmJt*tlons  lmp<>se<1  bv  the 
St  tjiwrenre  Seaway  and  the  Wellajid  Canal 
elTecflveiv  oxrlude  their  \;.se  by  large  ocean- 
going of>al  .ship.s  maklni?  It  unlikely  that 
they  could  ever  or  at  least  in  the  foresee- 
able future  play  much  of  a  role  In  Ihe  over- 
seas c  >al  trade 

The  current  loading  capacltv  of  US  coal 
piers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Coast  fKWts 
have  been  set  at  abo^it  118  1  million  tons 
per  year  Planned  expan.slon  of  existing  ter- 
minal and  the  t)ro-)osed  construction  of  new 
termlnaU  cmld  raise  'hat  to  perhaps  126 
million  tons  per  year  '  With  current  over- 
seas export-s  averaK'liig  about  50  million 
tons  '  that  at  first  K'lancp  wjuld  seem  en- 
tirely adequft'e  But  If  world  demand  ex- 
pands a.s  rapidly  as  ?ome  predlrt  that 
capacity  r»>u!d  be  quicklv  exhaii.sted  M.-lthln 
the  next  decade  That  coming  on  top  of  the 
expected  surge  In  coastwise  movements  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  North  Atlantic  port*  ajid 
the  continuing  movement  of  me'Allurvl 'ul 
(Y«|  could  tax  these  facilities  to  their  abso- 
lute Unit  In  a  very  short  time  Already  there 
are  predictions  that  US  ports  will  face  an 
avalanche  of  as  much  as  20  to  25  million 
tons  of  ste«m  coal  within  two  or  three 
years  " 

The  facts  are  that  a  number  of  these 
faclllUes,  particularly  a-  Hampton  R<i«.dx 
which  aocovints  for  some  70  percent  of  all 
US  overseas  coal  movements  have  been 
sublect  to  recurrent  criticism  of  vefisel  con- 
gestion with  as  many  as  30  ship*  swinging 
at  anchor  aw«ltlng  their  turn  a?  the  coal 
berths  Foreign  buyers  are  expressing  scepti- 
cism a.s  to  the  ability  of  US  ports  to  turn 
their  ships  around  and  complain  that  cost.s 
Incurred  due  to  the  long  delays  tvf  coal 
ships  at  anchfM-age  have  become  extremely 
costly  to  them  ■" 

The  Hampton  Roads  pier  operators  in 
each  case  a  rallro»d  company  con'end  that 
pier  capacity  is  more  than  adequate  land  In 
fact,  underutilized,  and  that  the  problem 
has  been  caused  hy  p,x)r  planning  and  a 
;ack  of  coordination  between  the  coal  ship- 
pers and  the  vessel  charterers  Stormy 
weather  and  the  freezing  of  coal  In  the  cars 
has  also  been  blamed  ■  But  whatever  the 
reason  the  problem  Is  there  and  unless 
something  is  done  will  almost  certainly 
grow  in  severity  as  the  traffic  Increases  And 
unless  a  solution  Is  found,  our  foreign  cus- 


tomers may   very   well  go  elsewhere  fur  their 
',  '  >ai 

():ie  partial  solution,  perhaps  would  b«  to 
provide  coal  loadln?  facilities  for  coastwise 
trade  separate  from  those  serving  the  export 
traffic  Still  another  might  be  the  develop- 
ment of  entirely  new  coal  ports  perhaps  In 
the  Hudson  or  Delaware  rivers  or  in  the 
South  Atlantic  port  range — at  Morehead  City 
North  Carolina.  Burnswick  Georgia  George- 
town. South  Carolina,  to  name  some  possi- 
bllltle.s  Some  of  the  current  difficulty  at 
Hampton  Roads  could,  perhaps  be  alleviated 
by  substituting  ground  storage  for  the  pres- 
e!it  practice  of  storing  coal  awaiting  exports 
in  hopper  cars  Dredging  berths  and  access 
channels  to  greater  depths  and  the  construc- 
tion of  offshore  loading  terminals  could,  in 
some  Instances  meet  the  needs  of  the  large, 
deep-draft  bulkers  (ranging  up  lo  250.000 
deadweight  tons  with  drafts  of  60  feet  or 
morel  that  are  almost  certain  lo  be  em- 
ployed In  Ihe  coal  trades  In  the  future  A 
Urge  US  coal  company  ha.s  expressed  Inter- 
est In  the  developmnt  of  a  large  new  coal 
port  with  a  potential  throughput  of  50  mil- 
lion tons  annually  on  the  east  coast  "  Other 
expansion  plans  are  being  contemplated  for 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  •" 

There  Is  a  particular  need  for  major  coal 
exporting  terminals  on  the  West  Coast  that 
would  allow  foreign  cvistomers,  particularly 
Japan  and  other  nations  on  the  Asian  rim 
to  take  advantage  of  the  massive  deposits  of 
low-sulfur  bituminous  coal  that  under  lay 
our  western  stales  The  comparatively  low 
heat  content  of  this  coil  laveragln'?  9,500 
btus  per  pound)  however,  makes  it  more 
costly  to  transport  than  higher  rated  coals 
To  overcome  this  disadvantage.  It  must  be 
moved  In  very  large  bulkshlps.  which  In  turn 
will  require  port  terminals  capable  of  receiv- 
ing them  I'vigei  S^jund  where  channel  and 
harbor  depths  reach  over  65  feet  would  be 
Ideal  Other  sites  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  or  off  the  coast  of  California 
might  also  meet  the  need  Pipelines  through 
which  coal  In  slurry  would  be  moved  directly 
lo  the  loading  port  and  than  transfered  ei- 
ther 111  slurry  or  dried  to  av^altlng  ships  have 
been  proposed  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
inland  lrBnsp<jrtatlon  problem  " 

What  must  be  kept  In  mind  is  the  fact  that 
the  United  Slates  l.s  facing  stiff  competition 
Avistralla.  South  Africa  Canada,  and  Poland 
have  moved  aggressively  to  carve  out  market 
shares  Foreign  buyers  can  shop  anuind  They 
do  not  have  to  come  to  us  and  If  we  fall  to 
meet  their  re'juirements,  tliev  will  and  huve. 
In  fact  threatened  to  turn  elsewhere  for  their 
coal  Already  Japanes*-  and  European  inves- 
tors are  pouring  capital  Into  the  development 
of  mines  and  related  Infras'ructure  m  Aus- 
tralia. Canada  and  ."-Vuith  Africa  '•  The  Jap- 
anese are  negotiating  C(jvintertrade  agree- 
ments with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China" 
and  the  Soviet  Union  •'-  providing  tech- 
nology, capital,  and  expertise  m  exchange 
for  coal  Once  committed  m  this  way  a  cus- 
tomer Is  less  likely  to  come  to  the  U  S  for  his 
If  the  United  States  wants  to  export  coal 
It  must  be  prepared  to  offer  f  irelgn  users  op- 
portunities even  more  attractive  than  those 
ofered  elsewhere  For  one  thing.  It  should 
try  to  attract  foreign  investment  It  should 
ensure  that  US  p<jrts  are  fullv  capable  of 
moving  coal  at  least  as  efficiently  as  their 
overseas  competitors  Everv  interest  In- 
volved—the coal  operators  the  carriers  the 
federal  government,  and  most  certalnlv.  our 
port  agencies -should  unite  in  wcjrkliig  out  a 
policy  that  will  ensure  foreign  customers  that 
their  needs  are  better  met  here  than  else- 
where 

UnlU  recently  few  public  port  agencies 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  bulk  trades 
Waterside  coal  terminals  were,  for  the  most 
part,  owned  and  operated  bv  railroads  and 
other    private   operators     The   port    agencies 


left  all  matters  relating  to  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  coal  to  the  shippers  ar.d  carrier^ 
Bui  with  coal  promisliig  to  become  of  rap- 
idly growing  significance  in  US  port  traffic 
It  Is  clear  that  this  attitude  should  chan^;? 
The   ports  should   lake   more  an   active   role 

Fttr  one  thing  they  could  for  example 
work  with  the  shippers  the  inland  carriers 
and  the  shipping  interests  in  planning 
future  facility  needs  in  reaching  solut.'on.s 
aimed  at  assuring  the  .smooth  flow  of  fa. 
and  vessel  traffic  As  in  the  past  thfv  uould 
act  as  sf>onsors  tor  deep-draft  navlgatloi. 
projects  required  to  a'-conun'>date  colliers 
and  other  ship  traffic  They  could  also  head 
off  local  opposition,  particularly  from  en- 
vironmentalists, by  educating  the  public  and 
keeping  it  informed  as  to  the  need  for  coal 
terminals  Moreover  particularly  In  Mew  of 
the  generally  vieakened  financial  state  of  the 
nation  s  rail  carriers  the  port  agencies  them- 
selves might  well  find  it  profitable  to  invest 
m  and  even  operate  coal  facilities  on  their 
own  Ihat  Is.  in  fact  what  has  hapf>ened  In 
the  port  of  Mobile  with  the  development  of 
the  stite-owned  McDuffie  coal  terminal  ■ 
Overall  more  active  involvement  of  the  pub- 
lic port  agencies  m  coal  terminal  develop- 
ment and  operation  would  help  ensure  that 
the  necessary  planning  would  reflect  a 
broader  public  purpose  avoid  wasteful 
duplication,  allow  acceas  to  public  credit, 
and,  hopefully  gain  wider  public  a' ceptance 
of  the  need 

Ihe  Federal  government  also  has  a  ke;. 
role  to  play,  but  as  we  all  know  the  govern- 
ment tends  to  speak  In  conflicting  voices  — 
with  the  result  it  frequently  undercuts  and 
even  negates  the  success  of  highly  L^udlble 
and  worthwhile  (bjecilves  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  committed  Itself  to  pro- 
moting the  expansion  of  U  S  exports  Yet.  at 
the  same  time  the  policies  and  regulations 
of  various  federal  agencies  are  making  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  ports  'o  iriin  approval 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
navigation  channels  on  which  our  foreign 
commerce  so  hewlly  depends  Tntolerable 
delays  In  obtaining  the  necessary  nroject  au- 
thcrlzatlons  have  resulted  from  the  extended 
permitting  processes  environmental  nppcisl- 
tlon.  and  nuisance  suits  Moreover  federal 
environmental  safety  health  and  security 
requirements  hive  pW-ed  additional  land 
unproductive  I   financial  burden  on  our  ports 

U  the  government  reallv  wants  to  help 
It  should  begin  by  cutting  back  the  be- 
wildering ma7e  of  regulations  and  standards 
and  end  the  bureaucratic  inertia  that  chokes 
off  Initiative  and  discourages  progress  At 
the  very  least  it  .'hould  simplify  and  .speed 
up  the  permitting  process  which  now  threat- 
ens to  close  down  our  port  system  It  should 
resilve  the  conflicting  policies  and  actions 
of  Its  own  agencies  and  cooperate  with  other 
Interests  In  working  out  a  policy  of  commcni 
purpose— In  this  case,  a  policy  of  promoting 
of  US  coal  exports. 
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•  Mr  WARNER  France  i.s  one  of  thase 
rountnes  whose  coal  colliers  ha\e  expe- 
rienced delay.s  in  our  Nation  s  coal  ports. 
In  a  meeting  I  attended  this  past  May 
m  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
French  officials  expressed  their  increas- 
ing concern  over  the  delays  their  ships 
were  incurring  They  pointed  to  three 
problem  areas  they  felt  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  United  States  if  the  delays 
were  to  be  corrected : 

First.  Restricted  port  depth-s; 

Second  Inefficient  shoreslde  facilities; 
and 

Third.  Present  transportation  system 
from  mine-mouth  to  harbor. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  by  a  June  10, 
1980  cover  letter  sent  to  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Mr  Albert  Viala. 
vice  chairman  of  ATIC.  France's  coal 
buying  agency,  laid  out  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  America's  coal  each  of  the 
above  three  problem  areas  creates. 

Each  adds  $3  a  ton  to  the  cost  of 
America's  coal,  for  an  aggregate  increase 
of  $9  a  ton  : 

In  other  words  improvement  of  U  S  ports 
and  railroad  system  could  produce  savings 
in  the  order  of  30  percent  of  the  transporta- 
tion cost  or  15  percent  of  the  total  price  CIF 
European  port  per  ton  of  coal. 

In  terms  of  global  amount  of  money  arid 
figuring  that  West  Europe  might  Import  100 
million  tons  per  year  of  steam  coal  in  1990. 
.savings  could  reach  almost  one  billion  US. 
dollars  per  year 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  cover 
letter  and  memorandum  of  June  10.  1980 
be  inserted  at  this  point  into  the  Record 

The  material  foUows: 

Paris. 
June  10.  1980 
.Mr   E  R  HriBEac  III. 

Major  General.  USA,  Director  of  CiVil  Works 
Office  Department  of  the  Army.  Office  of 
the  Cl-.ief  01  Engineers    Wasliington    DC 

Dear  Ge-neral  Heiberc  ;  I  wish  to  reply 
although  rather  belatedly  to  your  letter  of 
March  31,  1980 

However  it  is  only  since  a  few  days  we  are 
m  a  position  lo  oversee  our  1980  and  1981 
purchases  from  the  USA.  it  be  for  steam  or 
coking  coal  In  the  meantime  we  have  also 
completed  shipping  arrangements  and  con- 
tracts which  enable  us  to  give  you  a  better 
picture  of  the  versels  we  are  most  likely  going 
10  employ  TTiese  Information  are  attached 
to  the  present  letter 

I  would  like,  as  well,  to  thank  you  for 
all  the  invaluable  help  that  your  colleagues 
all  over  the  United  States  extended  to  my 
associate,  Jacques  Dules.  for  his  study  of  the 
ports  and  navigable  waterways  in  the  United 
.Slates  I  hope  that  a  decision,  favorable  to 
both  our  countries,  such  as  an  investment  In 
a  loading  facility,  for  example  will  be  con- 
templated 

I  am  planning  another  trip  to  the  United 
States  within  a  few  months,  and  I  am  think- 
ing of  coming  to  Washington  lo  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  our  plans  I  hope  that  on  this 
occasion  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  General  Morris,  which  was  not  pos- 
sible during  my  January  trip  because  o! 
his  absence 

With  all  my  appreciation  for  your  past 
assistance  and  my  thanks  in  advance  for 
whatever  help  yoti  can  give  us  in  the  future 


for   projects   to   our   mutual    benefit.   I   am, 
with  best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albe«t  Viala 
Vicp-Ciairnian 


A.I.I.C.:    ACTUAL    AND     PROSPtCTIVL     PURCHASES     FROM 
THt  UNIUO  STATES 


|ln  million  tons) 


1979 


1980 


19(11990 


M«taliui|ic*l       CO*) 
(Strxjhl  coil! 

^^'"i^l  3.0JO,000    3,600.000    Crtdual  cKtMSt 

eipKtsO  from 
t  to  16  million 
Ions. 
StMmcoil..    ,     .  260.000    3.  MO,  000 

Anthrtcitedufts....  60.000        130  000 

A  nth  f  Kite  !(/•<).  70,000        175  OOC' 

Cok»  breeds Ki.  000       230  000 


ToUl 3.430,000    7, 63V  000 


In  1980.  about  300,000  tons  will  be  mo\ - 
:rig  to  France  outside  ATIC  under  specific 
arrangements  for  making  B  F  coke  in  France 
aiid   to   be  exported   from  here 

In  1979  all  the  coals  ha\e  been  shipped 
through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads 

In  1980,  only  2  vessels  so  far  with  steam 
coal  have  been  steamed  in  New  Orleans  as 
trials  Pan  of  the  coke  breeze  is  being 
shipped  from  East  Canadian  ports  Phila- 
delphia 300,000  tons  Baltimore  1,800.000 
tons  Hampton  Roads  5.200  000  tons.  US 
Gulf  200,000  toiis  Canadian  ports  100.000 
tons  I 

For  1981  and  onward  we  expect  to  have 
more  shipments  through  US  Gulf  ports  m 
the  expectation  of  various  arrangements  we 
contemplate  making. 

Size   or   Vessels   for   the   Carriage   of   US 
Coals 

1  Ve.s-sels  presently  chartered  on  the  mar- 
ket b;,    VTIC 

We  list  hereunder  some  vessels  recently 
chartered  by  ATIC  for  loading  coal  m  the 
mam  U  S  ports  These  vessels  of  various 
sizes  are  those  which  have  loaded  the  maxi- 
mum of  cargo  permitted  by  the  present  lim- 
itations in  several  US  ports  generally  used 
for  the  exports  of  U.S.  Coal  to  France. 


Ma(n  charjctenslics  (met«ts)        Tonn>j« 

loaded 

Loa      Beam    S.  draft     L  TOW         (MT) 


Pods   Name 
o(  vessels 


amptor,  Roads' 

E   W   Beatty       250  41,65      16,8      123,132      92  647 

Orient  Pioneer.  260, 6        41,60  104,490      93,501 

Baltimore 

Sajonis 253,6        32,2        14.22      76,899      57.738 

Mar(s 
Huntsman..  244, 09      32,2        12,91      68,785      59,789 
Davant 

Castdio  de 
Almansa  ...  244.—      32.2        33,  60,000      50,000 

Phdadelphia 

Gimsnes 180,-       24,6         10,9        33.750  (') 


(  Port  car  of  15  1700. 

The  vessels  in  the  above  lable  have  to  be 
considered  only  as  exa-mples  Illustrating  the 
current  maximum  capacity  of  shipment  of 
the  majn  US   ports 

However  generally  speaking,  ATC  In  1980 
has  chartered  in  most  ca&ee  p>anamax  vessels 
for  loading  coal  and  some  combined  carriers 
I  ore  bulk  oil)  for  loading  coking  coal  The 
choice  between  the  two  types  of  vessels  de- 
pends on  the  destination  of  the  coal 

2  Vessels  which  ATIC  would  like  to  em- 
ploy m  the  future: 

To  a  large  extent,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  Future  volume  of  the  US  traffic  to  Eu- 
rope and  [>articularly  France  and  transport 
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co«t«  would  Justify  the  emplovment  of  ve«- 
>els  over  IJO  OOO  TOW  We  could  already  ad- 
vise you  on  ltl9  types  of  vessels  we  have  In 
mind 


T,pt     Montcjim" 

D«»d««i|M  lummtt  (lonj) 

Drift  lummtf  (nntttr$>       

Ltnfth  ovtrsll  (Tivta't)  .......... 

Btjm  m»<.tnum  Or«dtt>  (ni«tiH).. 

T<pf  'Xit'i|p«  '  (lull  O'dt'idJ. 

D«i<)»<tl|M  lumm»i  (ton») 

Of»n  lummtf  (mttfn) 

l«n|(h  ovtftll  (mtlt'll  

Bfl«m  mAiimum  bitadth  (mtttrt).. 

T»[)«  "Mtimod 

D«»dwti|hl  lummtt  'torn).,., 

OnM  lutifinr  (m«lt(i)     ._ 

Uofth  ovttill  <mtt«r«)      _ 

Baam  mjiimum  bittdth  (mtttn) 

T»pt  "Aufon" 

D(ldwtl|M  lummtr  (toni) 

DflM  lummtf  (mttafl)     .... ......... 

Itnith  Ovtr|{|  (m«Hn)     

Baim  maiiT^um  braadth  (matan) ,. 


123. 12S 

16.09 

267,  M 

39.- 

131,  UO 

2«l.- 

«.- 

IM.4«9 

17,30 
291  «« 

4.'   H 

1H«49 

12.30 

291.44 

42,74 


I  French  Memorandum  1 

Coal  Expobt  Ovt  or  U  S  A   Tow*»o» 

West  Ev«opi 

1    The  present  situation 

1  I  Co«l  \n  exported  through  4  main  ports 
on  the  US  East  Coast  Philadelphia  Balti- 
more. Newport  New*  and  Norfollc 

In  order  to  reach  Newport  News  snd  Nor- 
folk, colliers  have  ro  ship  through  the  same 
artificial  acress  channel  the  depth  of  which 
Is  limited  to  45  ft  il3  5m  i  before  reach- 
ing the  naturally  deep  roadway  known  as 
Hampton  Roads  Separate  channels  then 
connect  Hampton  Roads  to  Norfolk  and  New- 
port News  ports,  both  are  maintained  by 
dredging  at  49  ft   depth 

Baltimore  port  is  situated  180  miles  from 
the  sea  up  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Dep'hs 
In  Baltimore  harbour  at  the  Chesapeake  Bav 
entrance  and  In  a  third  none  along  the  ac- 
cess channel  are  maintained  by  continuous 
dredging  at  40  ft    (      12mi  depth 

Philadelphia  %cc«ea  Is  made  bv  using  the 
Delaware  River  in  which  the  lOO  miles  long 
access  channel  Is  also  maintained  by  con- 
tinuous and  difficult  dredging  to  theorltl- 
cally  40  ft    practically  39  to  38  ft 

The  situation  map  attached  as  Appendix 
I  to  the  present  memo  Illustrates  the  above 
Available  depths  In  the  res'>erMve  access 
channels  restricts  the  draft  of  loaded  ships 
leaving  those  ports  and  consequently  their 
sizes  and  carrying  capacities 

The  following  table  summarizes  essential 
data  correspyondlng  to  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  ports  together  wl'h  the  tonnage 
of  coal  exported  through  each  of  them  In 
1977 


Maiimum 

Con- 

jhip  «      1977  coal 

troMini 

Miiimum 

d«>d         tonnaia 

practical 

«hip  t 

•riifht,  tiport. 
matnc           mtinc 

daplh. 
taat 

draulht. 

f^fl 

faal> 

tons '              torn 

Norfolli       ..   ... 

4S 

42 

IC.DOO  17.100.000 

Ma«DOft  Naws.. 

4S 

42 

90, 000  4.  NO,  000 
60.000    S,30lvnoo 

Ball  moia      

40 

37 

Philadelphia... 

31 

35 

3S,000       310.000 

Fi|ur»i  Quoted  t»k«  m  account  a  ?ft  tida,  Vft  claa'anca 
but  do  not  laht  advinla|«  of  posublt  ovardrad|in|  balow 
lulhoruad  dact^. 

■  Otadwanht  capacilm  co'rtipond  to  usual  jhipi  fully 
loadad  at  Iha  corrtipondmi  driulht.  fju'ti  quotid  are  ap- 
proiimata  round  ti|ur«i 

It  must  be  recalled  here  that  cost  of  trans- 
porting one  ton  of  coal  acrons  the  Atlantic 
(from  Hamnton  Roads  to  Le  Havre)  Is.  to- 
day, in  the  order  of  1 1 )  18-17  US  dollars 
ton  when  done  In  a  50  COO  TDW  ship.  13  14 
US  dollors  ton  when  done  In  a  140  000  TDW 
ship 

Whereas  many  Eurooean  ports  can  easUv 
accommodate  shlos  with  I'^m  dravight  and 
140  000  Dead  Weight  (In  France  only.  Pos.  Le 
Verdon  St  Nazalre  Le  Havre  and  Dunkerque 
are  not  or  will  very  shortly  be  In  such  posi- 


tioni  depths  presently  available  In  all  US 
ports  limit  the  sue  of  the  ships  which  can 
be  used  and  therefore  increase  the  cost  of  its 
maritime  transportation  by  some  3  U  S  I  per 
ton  or  20  to  25  percent  above  the  cost  which 
could  be  obtained  with  the  modern  ships  now 
In  operation  on  other  routes  or  already  under 
constructloa. 


1  2  In  each  of  the  four  above  mentioned 
r.ial  export  ports  coal  is  loaded  tnto  ships 
by  using  loading  Installations  which  belong 
t.i  the  private  Railroad  Companies  servicing 
■he  corresponding  port 

Tl-.e  following  table  summarize  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  available  loading  In- 
stallations. 


fort 


Oat  ination  of  coal-     Nama  of  ralrojd 
loadini  inslallalion      ownar  and  optralot 


Total   baithini 
Itnith  (tael) 


Shi  pi  wtiich 

Total  avaraia  can  tw 

Oapth  of    practicslloadini  nirultana- 

watar    rata(th)i  ouilr  loadtd 


Norfolk. 

Naopoit  Htm 

BaltirTiora 

Philadalphis 


Piar  N.G.... 
...  Piar  No.  15. 
...  Curtu  Ba».. 
...  Graanwith. 


No'folk  t  Mailam. 
Cha«»ia  S»ilam... 
Chaiiia  Svitiin... 
Conrail       .      


i.no 

2.200 
300 

1.015 


45  2  MO  to  4  000 

ti  1.000  to  2,500 

42  2000 

37  1.000 


■  Avatait  practKal  loadini  rata  li  toniawhal  unprtcisa.  at  il  dtpandt  baiicslly  (roia  the  rsiliosd  trantportatioi)  rit*  snd  Iha  ininini 
raouiramanls. 

Notai    Ratat  do  nol  includa  damurraia  charm  and  corraipond  lo  spot  markal. 


In  all  the  above  mentioned  loading  in- 
stallations coal  Is  directly  dumped  from  rail- 
road cars  on  the  belt  conveyor  system  which 
finally  loads  the  ship  without  any  ground 
storage  When  the  belt  conveyor  system 
would  b?  capable  to  load  at  a  very  high  rate 
I  8  000  r  per  hour  on  Pier  n°  8  at  Norfolk  i 
the  average  practical  lo»dln>;  rate  is  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  that  figure  because  it  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  time  required  to 
bring  railroad  cars  from  the  difTerent  tra<rk 
lines  on  which  thev  are  lined  up  waning 
and  to  sort  them  so  as  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired quality  In  using  coal  produced  by  the 
specific  coal  mines  correapondlng  lo  the 
shipment    being  actually  done 

As  a  direct  and  Inevitable  consequence  of 
the  way  loading  of  ships  Is  performed  of  the 
nuniber  of  bert.ns  available  i  and  possibly  of 
the  railroads  transport  capacity  i  ships  load- 
ing coal  In  US  ports  have  to  waat  In  quene 
.ine  from  one  to  four  weeks  as  an  average 
J  weeks 

In  1980  the  demurage  additional  costs 
which  win  be  paid  by  French  consumers  of 
US  Coal  will  reach  around  20  millions  U3» 
or  roughly  3  US*   ton 

That  fact  constltutea  the  second  major 
difficulty  which  Is  met  with  exporting  coal 
out  of  US 

1  3  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  have 
been  In  the  past  the  main  good  quality  coal 
producing  area  They  remain  today  and  will 
probably  remain  one  of  the  areas  in  US  with 
Important  reserves  of  high  calorific  and  low 
.sulfur  content  coal 

Up  tin  now  railroad  transportation  from 
the  above  mining  areas  to  one  of  the  four 
ports  already  mentioned  is  the  only  mode 
of  transpor.atlon  which  can  be  used  Three 
railroad  cr)mpanles  share  the  corresponding 
market  and  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
ports— except  Baltimore — Is  served  by  one 
railroad  company 

Norfolk   Is  served  by  Norfolk  and  Western 
Newport  News  Is  served  by  Chessle  System 
Baltimore  Is  served  by  Chessle  and  Conrail 
Phl.adelphla   Is   served    by   Conrail 
Rallroaul     transpc-tatlon     rates     have     in- 
creased \ery  rapidly  and.  In  the  eyes  of  out- 
alders    somewhat    without   logic   In    the   laat 
years 

Here  below  some  typical  current  rates  are 
tabulated  (US»  per  short  ton). 


|ln  parcant] 

ianusry 

To-Jl 
liKfMta 

Avaraie 

rata  of 

1977 

19*0 

par  yaar 

Wnt  yirimia  - 
To  Hampton  Boad! 
To  Baltimora 
To  PtMlartalpfia 

9  ?0 
8  96 
7  40 

12  '5 
11  '.2 
9  <5 

34  2 
33.0 
34  4 

10.2 
10.0 
10  3 

Railroad  transportation  has  not  proved  as 

reliable    In    connection    with    schedules    and 


transport  capacities  as  It  would  be  required 
to  decrease  ships  waiting  time  to  a 
minimum 

Rates  charged  by  railroad  companies  are 
also  very  high  Over  the  same  distance  If  the 
transportation  could  be  organized  by  using 
the  unit  trains  systems  (100  cars  of  each  100 
tons  paying  capacity  which  run  as  indivi- 
sible units  between  a  loading  point  and  an 
unloading  point  such  as  those  In  operation 
between  Olllette,  Wyoming  and  St  Louis. 
.Missouri  and  Superior  Terminal.  Wisconsin  i. 
railroad  transportation  rate  would  moet 
probably  drop  to  less  than  8  dollars  per  ton 
delivered  In  Hampton  Roads  pKjrU  The  pres- 
ent level  of  current  railroad  rates  reflects  the 
present  status  of  the  system  where  among 
other  things  railroad  cars  wait  for  days  in 
port  before  being  unloaded 

Railroad  transportation  is  thus  the  third 
main  area  of  dlfllculty  we  have  been  meeting 

1  4  To  sum  up.  In  the  present  situation, 
and  in  round  approximative  figures,  US. 
coal  Is  • 

Purchased,  delivered  in  railroad  cart  at 
West  Virginian  mines  at  930  ton 

Transported  by  railroad  to  one  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports  (through  which  70% 
of  the  coal  exporu  la  effected)  and  loaded 
into  ship  at  913  ton. 

Transported  acrou  the  Atlantic  at  916  to 
910  ton 

Total  CIF  In  a  West  European  port  Includ- 
ing demurrage  charges  at  loading  port  958  to 
981    ton 

Ttansport  cost*  are  almost  equal  to  the 
production  cost 

Restricted  depths  available  In  US  ports 
results  in  a  surcharge  of  93 'ton. 

Organization  of  the  loading  system  brings, 
via  demurrages,  an  additional  surcharge  of 
93  ton. 

Railroad  present  transportation  organiza- 
tion as  compared  with  a  modern  unit  train 
system,   cost   an   additional  93  ton. 

In  total.  99  ton 

In  other  words  improvement  of  U  S  ports 
and  railroad  system  could  produce  savings  In 
the  order  of  SO**  of  the  transportation  cost 
or  I6'"r  of  the  total  price  GIF  European  port 
per  ton  of  coal 

In  terms  of  global  amount  of  money  and 
ngurlng  that  West  Europe  might  Import  100 
million  tons  per  year  of  steam  coal  in  1990, 
savings  could  reach  almost  1  billion  US  dol- 
lars per  year. 

2  The  near  future  {>er8p>ectlve« ; 

2  1  Increase  In  depths  available  In  East 
Coast  ports 

Philadelphia  access  channel  will  not  be 
deepened  existence  of  rock  strata  make 
such    project   uneconomical 

U  S  Congress  has  approved  since  1970  the 
deepening  of  Baltimore  access  channel  to 
50  ft  However  strong  environmentalist 
groups  supf>orted  by  one  Influential  Mary- 
land Senator  i  who  was  reelected  In  April 
1980  1  succeeded  until  now  tfy  successive 
Court   actions   to   block   the   project   by   pre- 
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venting  the  State  to  dispose  of  the  dredg- 
ing spoil  In  deposition  areas  which  are  re- 
quired. Some  years  may  still  lapse  before 
actual  deepening  starts  and,  then,  the  works 
will  take  5  to  8  years 

A  plan  to  deepen  the  access  channel  to 
Hampton  Roads  to  65'  exists  and  haa  been 
very  recently  presented  to  the  public.  It 
bas  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral Authorities  and  particularly  by  the 
Congress  Under  usual  current  procedure 
rules,  that  may  take  some  7  years  Actual 
deepening  will  then  require  some  3  years 
Deepenlr^g  of  the  access  channels  to 
Hampton  Roads  and  to  Baltimore  is  limited 
to  55'  by  the  existence  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Tunnel,  the   top  level  of  which   is  68' 

23  Improvement  In  the  East  coast  coal 
loading  capacity: 

Improvement  In  the  existing  coal  loading 
facilities  is  a  decision  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
panies who  own  and  operate  them.  Ground 
surfaces  now  occupied  by  the  aidjacent  mar- 
shalling yards  (in  the  order  of  100  Ha  or 
350  acres  In  Norfolk,  40  Ha  (or  100  acres) 
In  Newport  News  and  Baltimore)  should 
make  possible  their  modernization,  especially 
in  Norfolk  However  there  is,  apparently, 
no  clear  plan  ready  to  be  presented,  nor  any 
decision  by  the  railroad  companies  to  go 
ahead  In  such  direction 

All  Ideas  of  artificial  islands  to  be  built 
offshore  as  deep  water  bulk  commodities 
transfer  terminal  facility,  or  of  offshore 
loading  piers  are.  to  our  knowledge.  In  the 
very  preliminary  design  stage  The  concept 
of  building  an  artificial  island  port  In  the 
deep  water,  relatively  sheltered  area  existing 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  river  is 
probably  the  most  realistic  However,  10 
years  or  more  wUl  be  required  before  Its 
construction  can  effectively  start 

A  very  limited  number  of  sites  may  be 
developed  Into  new  modern  coal  loading 
facilities  on  the  East  Coast  with  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  deepest  navigation  channels  now 
foreseen  may  be  one  or  two  only  Other 
sites  now  considered  or  possibly  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  future  will  have  access  to 
water  depths  restricted  to  35-40  ft  Develop- 
ment of  any  new  loading  facility  assumes 
that  Railroad  companies  will  supply  those 
terminals  In   the  same  way  as  their  own 

Forecasts  show  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  coal  demand  for  the  next  decade  In 
view  of  the  increased  demand  In  coal  export 
through  East  coast  pons  Improvements  In 
their  loading  capacity  will  result  In  de- 
creasing the  coal  transportation  cost,  if  two 
further  conditions  are  met 

Railroad  transpKjrtatlon  capacity  can  cope 
with  that  increased  demand 

Improvements  will  be  done  In  such  a  way 
a.id  at  such  a  rate  that  they  will  stay  ahead 
of  the  coal  export  increase 

Above  remarks  show  that  perspectives  are 
not  very  brlKht  as  regards  the  possibility  to 
rapidly  eliminate  or  decrease  the  economical 
Impact  of  the  present  difficulties  as  regards 
coal  ex.Dorts  through   US    Elast  Coast 

Those  ports  nevertheless  remain  for  ob- 
vious geographical  reason  the  natural  ship- 
ment ports  of  the  Apalachlan  coal  The  cor- 
responding route  should  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical It  seems  that  for  a  quick  execution 
of  all  works  necessary  to  make  viable  large 
scale  coal  exports  through  those  ports  there 
IS  a  need 

For  a  strong  political  determination  with 
clear  priority   mark 

For  the  development  of  an  alternate  com- 
petitive coal  export  route 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coal  ex- 
port Increase  now  forseen.  that  alternate 
route  Is,  In  any  case,  a  must 

2  3  Development  of  the  Mississippi  route: 

The  Ohio-Mlsslsslppi  (and  their  tribu- 
taries) waterway  system  already  transport 
80  percent  of  the  coal  internally  used  in  US 
Easy  to  mine  coal  fields  are  being  developed 


or  In  production  In  DlinoU,  Watt  Kentucky, 
Wyoming,  Montana.  Colorado.  At  the  same 
time  coal  consumption  by  public  utilities  In 
the  South  Statea.  la  rapidly  and  lubstan- 
tlally  Increasing.  To  Ciope  with  that  new 
situation  several  modem  coal  terminals  with 
ground  storage  capacltlea  In  the  order  of 
1.000,000  tons  or  more,  with  reclaimer-stack- 
ers units,  and  with  7.000  T/h  barge  loading 
installation  have  been  recently  put  in  opera- 
tion or  are  being  built  In  the  region  of 
Huntington.  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cairo. 

Transportation  by  barge  on  the  U.S.  water- 
ways it  a  very  competitive  Industry.  The  very 
high  powered  (lO.OOOHP)  push  boau  used 
on  the  lower  MLstlsslppl  (worth  some  7  mil- 
lions US.  •  each)  are  the  only  type  of  equip- 
ment In  the  system,  the  ownership  of  which 
is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few  private 
companies ;  such  companies  however  are  a 
dozen  and  competition  is  said  to  remain  ef- 
fective. From  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  tows  of  35 
barges  each  ciLrrylng  1400  tonnes  are  usual 
From  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  tows  containing 
40  to  45  barges  of  some  size  are  common  One 
pusher  is  therefore  handling  some  20  OOO 
tonnes  to  60  000  tonnes  of  cairgo 

Thus  the  lower  Mississippi  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  way  to  transport  bulk  commodities. 
Prom  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  freight  rate  today 
is  In  the  order  of  3  to  4  9  ton.  It  will  prob- 
ably decrease  (inflation  discounted)  in  the 
future,  when  improvement  of  the  barging 
s\stam  now  under  consideration  will  be 
effected. 

As  regards  transoceanic  exports.  New  Or- 
leans area  Is  the  natural  shipment  port  for 
commodities  which  have  been  barged  down 
the  Mississippi;  because  In  order  to  reach  any 
other  port  on  the  Gulf  Criaat  (Mobile,  Hous- 
ton, ,  1  the  40  or  46  barges  tows  would 
have  to  be  divided  In  15  barges  units  In  New 
Orleans,  and  then  use  the  Intracoastal 
waterway. 

For  that  reason  and  although  todays  ton- 
age  of  coal  exported  through  New  Orleans 
port  is  very  limited  (16  to  3  millions  T) 
2  coal  terminals  already  exist  and  several 
more  will  be  built  Those  new  terminals  will 
include  ground  storage  in  excess  of  1  million 
tons  and  will  be  able  to  load  45m  wide  ships 
I  which  is  the  beam  of  140  000  TDW  ship) 
at  a  rate  in  the  order  of  5  000  to  7  000  T  per 
hour. 

Draught  of  ships  entering  the  Mississippi 
IS  however  presently  restricted  to  40  ft 
I  12  2m  I.  That  limits  their  DW  capacity  to 
some  60  000  tons 

Limitation  in  draught  occurs  only  at  the 
entrance  pass  Into  the  river  In  the  river 
Itself  up  to  Baton  Rouge  depth  available  are 
60  to  100  ft 

Deepening  of  the  entrance  pass  down  to  55 
ft  has  been  studied  by  the  U  S  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  It  is  feasible  and  economically 
Justified  even  If  the  recent  forecast  In  ccal 
export  tonnages  through  New  Orleans  are 
not  taken  In  account 

It  would  be  possible — If  our  Information 
are  correct — to  deepen  the  entrance  pass 
down  to  50  ft  as  a  first  stage  In  a  very 
short  time  (18  months  maybe)  once  decided 
and  at  a  very  limited  cost. 

However,  if  the  normal  rules  of  procedures 
are  followed,  the  start  of  the  deependlng 
works  may  not  happen  before  5  years 

If  the  entrance  pass  to  the  Mississippi  river 
was  deepened  to  55  ft  (or  at  lea=t  50  ft.) 
In  the  next  2  to  three  years.  It  Is  clear  that 
New  Orleans  despite  being  some  1.000  miles 
more  distant  from  West  European  ports  than 
Hampton  Roads,  will  be  in  the  position  to 
capture  a  very  Important  share  of  the  US 
coal  export  One  essential  condition  Is  how- 
ever that  such  deepening  Is  done  within  the 
very  next  coming  years. 
3  Conclusion: 

3  1  Besides  Hay  Point  which  Is  now  capable 
of  loading  150  000  DWT  ships,  the  Australian 
ports  of  Port  Kembla  and  Newcastle  will  In 


1983  be  deepened  and  organised  so  as  to 
e?onomlcally  load  120.000  DWT  ships  At 
the  same  time,  Richards  Bay  in  South  Africa, 
which  now  accommodates  140  000  DWT  ships! 
win  have  increased  iu  loading  capacity  from 
24  to  44  million  tons.  People's  Republic  of 
China,  with  the  financial  help  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  intends  to  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  date  a  deep  water  coal  export 
port  in  Shi  Ju  So. 

West  European  Port*  on  the  other  tide  are 
today  capable  of  accommodating  shipt  with 
more  than  130,000  DWT  capacity. 

3.2  For  USA.,  who  have  in  their  territory 
one  of  the  most  important  coal  reserve,  who 
have  a  very  powerful  cisal  industry,  not 
working  presently  to  maximum  capacity,  who 
may  have  a  decisive  political  and  military 
interest  in  being  the  major  coal  supplier  of 
western  Europe,  the  possibility  to  Uke  ad- 
vanuge   of   that   situation   hinges   on: 

(ai  Deepening  of  the  entrance  past  to 
the  Mississippi  River  lo  60  ft  minimum,  68  ft 
If  possible  within  the  next  3  yeart  This  it 
the  first  priority 

( b  I  Deepening  to  65  ft  the  access  channel 
to  Hampton  Road  within  the  shortest  time 
allowed    by    national    priority    procedure 

ic)  At  the  same  time  reorganizing  and 
improving  the  railroad  transportation  and 
shiploadlng  systems  on  the  East  Coast  to  as: 

To  obtain  competitive  FOB  coal  price. 

Avoid   ships   waiting   in   loading  ports. 

We  acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the 
information  that  a  Special  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  representatives  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Transportation,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
formed  to  develop  a  plan  for  major  new  U.S 
coal  exports  in  the  years  ahead 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  views  ex- 
press hereabove  are  submitted  to  the  said 
Committee. 

SUMMAKT 

1   Present  situation: 

1  1  Coal  is  now  exported  through  the  4 
Eeist  Coast  ports  of  Norfolk.  Newport  Newt^ 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Depth  of  water 
available  in  the  access  channels  to  those 
ports  are  45  ft.  for  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News.  40  ft  for  Baltimore,  and  38  ft  for 
Philadelphia. 

Capacities  of  ships  which  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  same  p>orts  are  limited  to 
90  000  DWT  for  the  first  2.  60.000  DWT  and 
35  (XX)  DWT  for  the  2  others  respectively. 

Most  European  receiving  ports  and  com- 
peting coal  export  ports  ctin  accommodate 
140  000  DWT  ships  or  bigger.  Draught  lim- 
itation in  US  ports  entails  an  extra  cost 
of  some  3:  per  ton  over  the  rate  which 
could  be  obtained  with   140  000  DWT  ships 

12  Coal  loading  facilities  and  coal  rail- 
road transport  system  in  all  US  East  Coast 
are  for  historical  reasons  organized  in  such 
a  way  that  ships,  as  an  average,  wait  3  weeks 
before  being  loaded  Corresponding  demur- 
rage (^osts  represent  an  extra  cost  of  tome 
3  9  ton  of  coal  transported. 

1  3  The  only  practical  way  of  transpoi^a- 
tion  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  or  West 
Virginia  mines  to  the  East  Coast  ports  is 
railroad  Their  rates  have  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent  per  year  over  the  last  3 
years  TTielr  service  does  not  offer  the  neces- 
sary reliability.  The  transportation  system 
prevents  the  use  of  the  modern  unit  train 
concept  successfully  operated  between  the 
West  and  Midwest  That  concept,  if  It  was 
applied  on  the  East  coast,  would  probably 
reduce  the  railroad  transportation  cost  by 
some  3  dollars  per  ton. 

I  4  In  total,  the  present  situation  leads  to  a 
surcharge — In  the  order  of  9  9  ton  as  com- 
par?d  with  m(xlern  competitive  ports 

If  the  total  coal  tonnage  exported  of  US 
was  to  reach  100  millions  tons  a  year  as 
most  pessimistic  experts  foresee,  this  would 
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le«d  to  an  extrm  total  charge  of  nearly  1  bil- 
lion US  •  per  year  aod  US  coal  wtu  not  be 
compotltlTe. 

2   The  near  future  perspectives 
2  1  Aa  regards  a  poaslble  deepenlnt^  uf  th" 
East  Coast  ports 

Deepening  of  the  access  channel  to  Phila- 
delphia Is  not  feasible 

Deepening  to  5<)  ft  of  Baltimore  iiavi^-a- 
tlon  channel  has  been  approved  by  Congress 
in  1970  but  has  not  yet  started  due  to  en- 
vironmentalist Court  actions  Actual  dredg- 
ing operation  required  will  rake  7  to  8  years 
Deepening  to  5S  ft  of  Hampton  Roads 
channel  has  not  y»t  been  approved  Under 
normal  rules  of  prwedure,  actual  deepenliiK 
could  start  wlttiln  7  years  approximately 

2  1  There  Is  no  clear  indication  that  the 
Railroad  Cles  who  own  and  operate  the  exist- 
ing coal  loading  facilities  in  the  Eait  Coast 
Ports  have  embarked  iii  the  program  of 
modernization  required  to  load  etncieutlv 
large  sue  colliers 

New  terminal  sites  with  deep  water  front- 
age seem  to  be  very  scarce 

OITsnore  deep  water  ports  or  terminals  are 
still  In  the  early  design  stage  and  will  not 
become  facts  before  10  years 

Assuming  the  overall  coal  loading  capacity 
of  the  East  coast  ports  Is  substantially  in- 
creased, railroad  transportation  capacity  and 
economy  must  In  the  same  time  be  Improved 
All  above  Improvements  shoiild  be 
achieved  at  a  quicker  pace  than  the  increas'' 
III  the  coal  demand 

2  3  Development  of  the  Mississippi  route 
for  coal  Inland  transportation  Is  well  under- 
way Modern  high  capacity  coal  terminals 
are  built  in  the  St  Louls-Calro-Loulsvillr- 
Huntington  region  so  aa  to  load  economi- 
cally barges  which  will  then  be  pushed  down 
the  Mississippi  m  20,000  T  to  ao.OOO  units 
tows  to  Baton  Rouge-New  Orleans  area 
Modern  transfer  terminals  capable  of  load- 
ing efflcleruiy  large  size  ships  exist  or  are 
in  the  early  construction  stage  m  the  New 
Orleans  area 

The  Mississippi  route  will  thus  be  the 
most  economical  way  to  bring  to  the  sea  coal 
mined  In  Illinois  West  Kentucky  Wyoming 
and  Colorado 

2  *  Deepening  of  the  entrance  pa&s  to  the 
Mississippi  river  and  New  Orleans  port  ap- 
pears as  the  only  Important  action  required 
in  order  to  transform  New  Orleans  area  as 
one  of  the  most  important  coal  export  ports 
Deepening  to  50  ft  is  said  as  p^Mslble  very 
quicklv  and  at  limited  cost  it  is  the  mini- 
mum improvement  which  Is  required  and  if 
done  within  3  years  will  permit  US  coal  to 
remain  competitive  in  face  of  the  other  Im- 
portant  coal   pr<xlucers  of   the   world 

3  Conclusion 

All  non  oil  producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  bound  to  rely  heavily  In  the  next 
decade  on  coal  aa  their  major  energy  source 
West  Europe  for  Instance  will  have  to  Im- 
port some  65  mlUlcn  tons  of  coal  In  1985 
100  million  In  1J90 

U  S  A  .  as  the  nat.on  In  the  free  world  who 
owns  the  largest  coal  reserves  and  enjoys  a 
powerful  coal  mining  industry  should  nat- 
urally be  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the  leati- 
ing  coal  supplier  of  the  free  world 

For  US  coal  to  he  competitive  on  the  in- 
ternational market  3  essential  actions  are 
required 

lai  Deepening  of  the  entrance  pass  to  the 
Mississippi  River  to  50  ft  minimum.  55  ft 
if  possible  within  the  ne«t  3  years.  This  Is  the 
first  priority 

(bi  DeepenInK  to  55  ft  the  access  channel 
to  Hampton  Road  within  the  shortest  time 
allowed   bv  national   ortorlty  pro'-edu'-e 

'ci  At  the  same  time  reorganizing  and 
Improvlni?  the  railroad  transportation  and 
shlploadlng  ■!v•^tems  on  -he  East  Coast  so  as 
to  obtain  comietltl'e  POB  coal  price  and 
avoid  ships  w>Uln?  In  loadlni?  ports 

We  acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the  In- 


fi»rmatlon  that  a  Special  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
.onslstlng  of  repreeentatlves  for  the  De- 
partments of  Knergv  and  Transportation,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
formed  to  develop  a  plan  for  major  new  US 
ci>a:   exports   in    the   years   ahead 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  \iews  ex- 
pressed hereatxne  are  submitted  to  the  said 
Committee 

Mr  W.'iRNER  The  French  strongly 
imphed  to  those  pre.ser.t  at  the  May 
meeting  that — even  though  they  desper- 
ately need  coal  for  iheir  country  and 
lean  .strnnglv  toward  Americas  coal  to 
satisfy  thi.s  need- -unless  these  three 
problem  areas  were  dealt  with  and  recti- 
fied m  a  reasonable  period  of  tune, 
France,  due  to  overriding  economic 
factors,  would  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  fulfillment  of  its  coal  needs 
France  last  year  imported  $179  7  million 
in  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 

This  implied  threat  was  aired  publicly 
In  July  when  the  economic  attache  for 
the  French  Embassy  in  Washington  de- 
clared that  French  coal  users  are  con- 
sidering tuniing  to  Polish.  South  Afri- 
can and  Australian  coal  if  the  snags  at 
Virginias  coal  loading  piers  are  not 
cleared  up  in  the  next  few  years 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  July  15. 
1980  Virginia  Ledger-Star  article  en- 
titled Port  Snag  Threatens  French  Coal 
Kxporls  be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point 

The  article  follows 

Port  Snag  Thkcatens  FIiinch  Coal  Expoits 
I  By  Bill  Byrd) 

Washington  — France.  which  Imported 
»I79  7  million  in  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
In  1979.  win  take  Its  business  elsewhere  if 
snags  at  area  coal  loading  piers  aren  t  cleared 
up  In  the  next  few  years 

That  warning  came  recently  from  Eric 
Thlbau.  economic  attache  for  the  French 
Embassy  in  Washington 

France  ranked  third  among  the  countries 
receiving  coal  loaded  In  Hampton  Roads 
during  1979  Japan  ranked  first  receivii;g 
•  551  a  million  worth  of  the  fuel  Italy  which 
received  $353  1  million,  ranked  second  Coal 
valued  at  tl  8  billion  was  loaded  rn  ships  in 
Hampton  Roads  last  year 

Thlbau  said  French  coal  users  are  consid- 
ering turning  to  Pcjllsh  South  African  and 
Australian  coal  If  Virginia  port  facilities 
area  t  modernized 

Thlbau  also  said  French  Importers  might 
start  >islng  the  more  modern  coal  facllltlea 
at  New  Orleans  instead  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  Chessle  System  piers  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads 

High-level  French  delegations  have  com- 
plained about  the  Hampton  Roads  coal  situ- 
ation In  meetings  wrtth  Gov  John  Dalton 
US  Sen  Harry  F  Byrd  Jr  and  federal  en- 
er>:v  ofllclals 

The  French  have  also  met  with  coal  Indus- 
try and  lab<jr  groups  Thlbau  said  They  have 
warned  that  the  switch  could  come  within 
the  "next  three  or  four  years  '  If  ports  aren't 
Improved 

"Were  not  so  much  displeased  as  sur- 
prised Thlbau  said  "When  you  think  tliat 
the  United  States  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
voud  think  thev  would  have  m'xlern  rail- 
road and  pier  facilities  But  the  technology 
a'  t>ie  piers  Is  30  to  f  0  years  out  of  date 

"Its  really  time  for  the  government  to 
start  Investing  In  that."  Thlbau  added 

Connie  Holmes  executive  secretary  for 
the  Coal  Exporters  Association  In  Washing- 
ton,   said    Japanese   coal    Importers   are   also 


worried  atxjut  the  Hampton  Roads  port  prob- 
lem. 

"If  they  can  t  get  our  coal,  they  will  go 
elsewhere,     she  said  in  a  recent  interview 

France  was  one  of  the  western  industrial 
nations  which  recently  pledged  at  a  Venice 
summit  meeting  to  double  its  use  of  coal 
by  1990  French  energy  policy  stresses  coal 
and  nuclear  energy  as  means  of  decreasing 
the  country's  reliance  on  foreign  crude  oU 

M->st  of  the  coal  exported  to  France  from 
the  United  States  Is  moved  through  Nor- 
folk and  Newport  News,  according  to  Thl- 
bau 

Much  of  the  French-bound  coal  loaded  In 
Hampton  Roads  in  the  past  has  been  metal- 
lurg.cal   coal    used   In   steelmaklng 

But  Thlbau  ssid  an  Increasing  amount  of 
steam  coal  for  power  plants  will  be  needed 
hv  France  in  the  coming  decade 

French  companies  have  already  increased 
•iielr  American  coal  imports,  according  to 
■  la.  ifidustry  figures  complied  this  month 

France  imported  3  47  million  tons  of 
American  coal  from  Jan  1  to  May  31  The 
mports    are    valued    at    1166  3    million 

French  spokesmen  said  most  of  the  coa; 
was  shipped  out  of  Hampton  Roads  That 
means  France-bound  coal  formed  about  18 
percent  of  the  Hampton  Roads  coal  ship- 
ments In  the  Orst  five  months  of  the  year 

The  Hampton  Roads  piers  loaded  18  ti 
m.;;ion  tons  of  the  fuel  in  the  first  five 
mon.hs  of  1980  That  was  an  increase  of 
almost  40  percent  over  the  figures  for  the 
first   five   months  of    1979 

The  Hampton  Roads  piers  loaded  13  2  mil- 
lion ton-s  during  the  first  Jive  months  of 
.ast   year 

Many  ships  have  encountered  long  delays 
*h!.e  waiting  to  load  coal  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers  The  Hampton  Roads  Maritime 
Asso.-iatlon  reports  37  ships  are  waiting  In 
Hampton  Roads  for  their  turn  at  the  piers 

Thlbau  said  French  coal  users  are  in- 
creasingly worried  about  getting  their  coal 
shlpmenLs  on  time  They  fear  the  logjam 
at  the  port  will  make  it  Impossible  to  in- 
crease their  use  of  American  coal,  or  con- 
tinue using  It  at  all 

"It's  not   that  France  Isn't  willing  to  buy 
■oal   from   the   United   States   "  Thlbau  said 
But  It  might  be  materially  Impossible  to  do 
so  ' 

Albert  Vlala.  president  of  the  French  coal 
importers  association,  met  with  US  offlclals 
as  early  as  January  to  discuss  'he  loading 
problems  the  attache  said  Vlala  made  a  trip 
to  Washington  where  he  met  with  Byrd  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  National  Co«: 
.^.vsociation 

Vlala  also  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Chessie  System  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
and  Conrall  — the  Congresslonallv-chartered 
railroad  which  serves  the  Northeast 

French  officials  also  met  with  Dalton  and 
other   Virginia  ofllclals   In   May 

Dalton  spokesman  Paul  Edwards  said  the 
talks  produced  one  agreement  there  are  no 
easv   answers   to   the  problem 

Edwards  said  he  doubted  France  would  cut 
the  amount  of  coal  it  now  Imports  from 
Hampton  Roads  He  said  a  more  likely  pros- 
pect is  that  Hampton  Roads  would  not  get 
new  business  If  the  port  situation  Isn't  Im- 
proved 

Thlbau  said  French  coal  Importers  might 
continue  to  use  Appalachian  coal,  even  If  it 
dldn  t  come  through  Hampton  Roads  He 
said  New  Orleans  port  facilities  might  be 
able  to  handle  Appalachian  coal  barged  down 
the   Mississippi   River 

But  French  importers  have  made  con- 
tacts with  the  South  African,  Polish,  and 
Australian  coal  Industries  Thlbau  added  He 
said  It  was  economically  feasible  for  France 
to   use   these  sources 

Mr  WARNER  This  is  not  an  isolated 
threat.  Japan  has  also  been  openly  crlti- 
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cal  of  US  export  operations,  Japanese 
officials  warned  in  an  August  meeting 
with  American  coal  producers  and  ex- 
porters held  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  that  unless 
delays  m  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  are 
eliminated  and  American  coal  becomes 
more  competitive,  they  will  shy  away 
from  it 

Katsushigee  Tanaka.  an  executive  of 
Nippon  Steel  Corp  .  Japan's  biggest  steel 
company,  bluntly  stated 

We  re  going  to  review  all  our  present  US 
coal  purcha.se  cnntracus  with  a  view  to  re- 
taining' only  those  which  can  otter  competi- 
i.ve  prices  and  stop  renewlnd;  the  rest 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  August 
20.  1980  Virginia  Pilot  article  entitled 
"Coal  Loading  Delays  Castly.  Japanese 
Say."  and  the  August  22.  1980.  Journal 
of  Commerce  article  entitled  "Japan 
Critical  of  U  S  Coal  Operations.  '  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Recorp 

The  articles  follow : 
CoAi    Loading  Delays  Costly    Japanese  Say 
(By  Bob  Oeske) 

Norfolk  — C^^stly  delays  in  loading  shlp.s 
with  coal  In  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore 
mast  be  eliminated  if  the  two  ports  are  to 
retain  their  15-mlllion-ton,  $800-million-a- 
year  coal  trade  with  Japan,  a  spokesman  for 
Japanese  coal  Importers  told  US  coal  ofTl- 
clals  Tuesday 

Katsushlge  Tanaka  a  Japanese  steel  ex- 
ecutive, told  the  Coal  Exporters  Association 
that  such  delays  cost  Jupane-e-rlmrtered 
vessels  as  nuich  as  $400000  m  extra  fees  for 
a  single  fhlp  in  Hampton  Roads  earlier  this 
vear 

Port  statistics  relea,sed  m  the  conference 
Monday  showed  that  the  30  Japanese-chart- 
ered colliers  calling  at  the  port  between  May 
12  and  June  30  faced  a\erage  delays  of  16 '^ 
days,  with  the  83,000-ton  Eulalle  Del  Mar 
silting  for  29  davs  Tanaka  said  the  J18  mil- 
lion to  120  million  In  extra  fees  placed  on 
Japanese  traders  awaiting  coal  make  ccn- 
llnued  trade  infea'^ible  because  they  have 
boosted  the  price  of  American  coal  used  In 
steel-making  by  »5  £0  per  ton 

He  told  American  coal  producers  their 
metallur^ilcal  coal  prices  of  $■'0  per  ton  were 
already  $30  a  ton  over  offered  prices  In  China 
and  Australia,  two  other  Japanese  import 
sources 

He  made  his  brutally  frank"  aJses-^menl 
Tuesday  morning  during  the  second  day  of 
the  White  House-organized  Japan-America 
Coal  Conference  at  the  Omni  International 
Hotel 

"They  told  us  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  to 
overcome  here,  but  I  think  the  underlying 
message  that  they  have  a  genuine  and  sin- 
cere Interest  In  dealing  with  us  through  at 
least  the  end  of  the  century.  "  said  Carl 
Bagge.   National   Coal   Association  president 

"Tanaka  simply  told  us  friendship  only 
goes  so  far  in  lopsided  economics,  and  he 
chlded  us  for  allowing  the  railroads  to  dom- 
inate the  coal  trade      Bagce  said 

"He  told  us  we  were  Just  chicken  In  deal- 
ing with  our  own  railroads  and  told  us  our 
Interests  are  at  'take  "  Bagge  said 

Hampton  Roads  coal  piers,  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Norfolk  A;  Western  Rallwiy 
and  the  Che.ssle  System,  handled  9  1  million 
tons  of  Japanese  coal  last  year,  roughly  a 
fourth  of  the  36  mlllicn  tons  handled  in  the 
port. 

The  Virginia  Port  Authority  estimates  that 
coal  exports  generate  $163  million  a  year  in 
the  state,  averaging  about  $18  a  ton  in  reve- 
nue for  Virginia's  mines,  railroads,  shipping 
Interests,  and  harbor  merchants 

The  Japanese  apparently  gave  no  timetable 
for  withdraw  ing  or  reducing  the  trade  drasti- 
cally during  closed  door  meetings  this  week 


tju:  Bagge  said.  "They  U  give  us  time  to  cor- 
rect our  problems  I  m  sure  They  haven  t  for- 
gotten that  American  coal  and  American 
commitments  alter  World  War  11  built  their 
steel  industry  into  what  it  is  today  and  they 
want  to  continue  being  our  customers, 
Bagge  said  after  Tanaka  s  speech 

'  I  think  they  laid  it  on  the  line  and  told  us 
to  clean  up  our  own  problems  If  we  want  to 
keep  dealing.    Bagge  said 

French  and  Italian  trade  delegations  gave 
the  same  critique  to  US  ofTlclals  earlier  this 
year 

Eastern  coal  producers  and  shippers  were 
also  told  Tuesday  that  any  growth  In  the 
Japanese  steam  coal  trade  will  not  come 
through   their  ports 

Saloru  Mural,  general  manager  of  fuel  for 
the  Electric  Power  Development  Co  Ltd 
Sild  Inexpensive  steam  coal  that  sells  for 
about  $30  a  ton  cannot  be  mined  in  the 
Eastern  U  S  and  shipped  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Japan  at  competitive  prices 

Mural  told  the  producers  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  strip  mines  railroads  and 
ports  are  the  only  way  America  can  hope  t(; 
meet  Japans  burgeoning  steam   coal   needs 

'  TTiere  s  no  threat  implied  to  Eastern  ship- 
pers or  ports.  Bagge  said,  interpreting  those 
remarks  "They  re  Just  telling  us  the  econom- 
ics of  world  trade" 

Mural  said  the  Japanese  will  contract  with 
Western  miners  for  "experimental  loads' 
throrgh  the  primitive  bulk  terminals  of  Long 
Beich.  Los  Angeles  and  Richards  Bay  Van- 
couver In  search  of  a  realistic  market  ihe-c 

"They  also  said  they  wovild  like  to  partici- 
pate with  American  interests  In  building  a 
steam  coal  port  on  the  West  Coast  or  m  Alas- 
ka "  Bagge  said  'I  don't  know  if  our  concen- 
tration would  be  as  much  on  those  future 
steam  coal  needs  as  in  preserving  our  30-year 
steel  coal  trade      Bagge  added 

The  Japanese  conceded  that  the  port  de- 
lays have  only  become  a  problem  In  the  past 
eight  months  to  a  year.  "  Bagge  said 

Japan  CRrriCAL  of  US    Coal  Operations 

Norfolk  Va — American  coal  producers 
and  exporters  completed  a  three-day  confer- 
ence with  Japanese  customers  Wednesday, 
admittedly  shaken  by  warnings  that  the 
Japanese  may  look  elsewhere  for  future  coal 
imports 

"They  were  brutally  frank  and  everyone 
listened,  very  carefully."  Carl  Bagge,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  As<^oclation    said 

"I  think  we're  all  going  away  a  bit  shaken, 
but  determined  to  try  to  do  much  of  what 
Japan  and  other  nations  want,  "  he  said 
noting  foreign  calls  for  reduced  railroad 
freight  rates  and  Improved  coal  loading  fa- 
cilities, 

Japanese  officials  warned  that  unless  de- 
lays In  the  port  of  Hampton  Roads  are  elim- 
inated and  American  coal  becomes  more 
competitive,  they  will  shy  away  from  it 

For  several  months  freighters  have  been 
backed  up  In  Hampton  Roads  the  nations 
largest  coal  exporting  facility  Ships  have 
had  to  wait  up  to  three  weeks  to  be  loaded 
with  coal    Each  idle  day  costs  about  $10,000 

Japanese  officials  complained  about  the 
bottleneck  and  about  railroad  freleht  rates 
that  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
several  years. 

These  rates  were  blamed,  in  part,  for 
American  coal  costing  them  abo'.it  $20  more 
per  long  ton  than  coal  from  Australia  and 
Canada 

"We're  going  to  review  all  our  present  US 
coal  purchase  contracts  with  a  view  to  re- 
talnlnz  only  those  which  can  of^er  competi- 
tive prices  and  stop  renewing  the  rest  "  said 
Katsushig-  Tanaka  an  executive  of  Nippon 
Steel   Corp.   Japan's   biggest   steel   company 

Said  Mr  Bagge.  "He  iTanaVai  told  us  we 
were  chicken  on  dealing  with  our  own  rail- 
roads and  told  us  our  own  Interests  are  at 
stake" 


William  Mason  president  of  the  Coai  Ex- 
porters Association,  agreed  that  "railroads 
hBve  unrealisiically  increased  rates 

He  expres.sed  hope,  however  that  the  en- 
tire US   coal  industry  will  respond 

'It'll  be  in  everyone's  best  interest."  he 
said. 

Mr.  WARNER  I  met  recently  with  a 
large  coal-buying  delegation  from  the 
Netherlands  which  expressed  similar 
concerns  about  America's  coal  exporting 
problems. 

Their  concerns  were  ably  summarized 
by  Mr  Daan  Everts.  First  Economic 
Secretary  of  the  Dutch  Embassy,  in  a 
presentation  he  made  in  October  at 
Roanoke,  Va  .  before  the  Virginia  Coal 
Councirs  "Appalachian  Coal  Awareness 
Week."  Among  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Dutch  delegation  and  Mr  Everts 
was  this: 

There  Is  an  eminent  need  for  deepening 
the  ports  so  as  to  allow  US  coal  to  be  ex- 
ported in  larger-built  carriers  than  is  pres- 
entlv  possible  The  capacity  to  load  larger 
ships  to  create  a  larger  scale  then  will  make 
coal  more  competitive  and  benefit  producers 
and  consumers  " 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  to  most  of  the 
foreign  observers  that  such  works  are  ver\ 
timely  started  and  com.pleted  If  they  are  to 
take  up  to  seven  or  eight  or  even  up  to  ten 
years  as  they  are  rumored  to  be  m  the  busi- 
ness, then  valuable  time  and  good  oppor- 
tunity will  be  last  So  expediting  the  process 
feems  absolutely  necessary 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  Mr  Everts' 
full  presentation  and  an  October  24. 
1980,  Virginia  Ledger-Star  article,  en- 
titled "Deeper  Ports  Urged  at  Coal  Con- 
ference," be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Daan  Everts,  Economic  Secretary, 
DfTCH   Embassy 

Mr  Everts  T^ank  you  Jack  It's  certainly 
a  challenge  to  be  the  last  speaker  in  the  row 
and  In  fact,  the  last  speaker  of  the  Con- 
ference I  can't  quite  see  whether  the  audi- 
ence Is  still  awake,  but  hopefully  my  accent 
will   draw  some  attention 

Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  also  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  from  other  countries 
abroad  that  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great 
privilege  to  be  at  the  Appalachian  Coal  Con- 
ference I  personally  feel  very  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  concerns  and  expectations  that  exist  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  with  respect  to 
American  coa!  and  the  American  coal  export 
potential  Some  of  vou  may  have  inferred 
from  the  program  that  I  represent  the  whole 
of  Europe  Let  me  correct  that  impression  I 
would  hive  trouble  with  my  European 
friends  If  I  took  that  claim  I  only  represent 
one  country  In  Eurone  the  Netherlands 
quite  a  small  one  although  energy-wise  a 
major  European  country 

Due  to  our  vast  natural  gas  resource,' 
which  you  may  have  heard  about  we  are  an 
Important  trader  enerev  exporter  In  Europe 
That  goes  for  coal  as  we:! 

I  feel  quite  comfortable  in  predicting  the 
Netherlands  will  play  a  ma  lor  role  in  the 
lnter''iatlonal  coal  trade  including  from  the 
US  A  For  one  thing,  our  own  domestic  use 
consumotlon  of  coal  of  imoorted  coal  will 
rise  very  dramatically  in  fact  tenfold  to 
o-er  30  million  tons  annually  But  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  expect  to  plav  a  malor  role 
m  the  coal  shipment  to  ether  countries  in 
Europe  which  you  have  heard  before  who 
have  eouallv  ambltlou«  plans  for  Increasing 
coal  use  "i'ou  heard  the  figures  of  200  mil- 
lion  tons  by   1990  and   up  to  4  bir.ion   tons 
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by    the    year   2000    That    is    imported    steam 
coal 

No*  the  N'etherlaiid*  is  a  gateway  to  Eu- 
rope and  with  Rotterdam  theiiiK  the  blggent 
p.iri  m  the  world  we  seem  to  be  well- 
respected  to  serve  as  a  major  coal  distribu- 
tion c-en'er  At  pre^ei;!  there  are  three 
;ern>i!ials  In  Rotterdam  accessible  for  dls- 
rharge  of  coal  from  lar^e  bulk  curriers  \ip  to 
250  thousand  tons  The  ma)or  terminal  Is 
being  built  in  Europort  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  ultimately  30  million  tons  This 
terminal  will  have  transfer  capability  by 
push  barrel  and  ran  By  1990  Dutch  ter- 
minals will  have  a  throughput  capacity  of 
about  65  million  tons  The  combined  coal 
handling  capacity  of  all  Dutch  ports  and 
transportation  will  l>e  added  to  accomo- 
date imports  for  national  coal  and  ship- 
ment to  other  countries  well  up  through 
the  year  3000 

Now.  the  question  of  particular  Interest 
at  this  Conference  Is  how  much  of  that 
coal  will  come  from  the  United  States  and 
from  your  competing  coal  export  countries 
There  is  no  doubt  on  our  part  and  that  has 
been  firmly  established  also  In  the  European 
Communltv  Energv  Discussions  the  Internal 
discussion  Is  that  the  US  Is  to  be  the  major 
by  far.  supplier  Potentially  you  have  all 
that  Is  needed  to  Ijecome  the  worlds  leading 
steam  rnnl  exporter  You  have  the  re-serves 
You  ha\e  the  capital  You  ha\e  th.-  people 
with  tjreat  dedication  as  thefte  two  days  have 
bcriie  out  and  you  also  seem  to  have  a  politi- 
cal administrative  commitment  to  coal  ex- 
port 

The  only  question  we  have  and  It  Is  really 
the  only  as  yet  unanswered  question  Is 
whether  Amerl.-an  coal  and  that  means  of 
course.  Appalachian  coal  to  Eurooe  will  be 
available  at  quantities  and  qualities  re- 
quired and  at  competitive  prices  Tt  Ls  with 
respe-!  to  this  (jiies'loii  that  a  number  of 
European  and  Jaoanese  delegations  as  well 
have    recently    visited    WaahliiKton 

In  fact,  onlv  two  weeks  a^o  I  had  the 
prlvlleee  of  bringing  thlrtv  mam  co«i  trad- 
ers and  large  consumers  from  HoUai-.d  to 
Washington.  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore  I 
thoMKht  It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to 
briefly  sum  up  what  their  main  concerns 
and  expectations  are 

There  are  in  fact,  four  The  first  one  was 
that  ovir  delegation  but  the  others  as  well, 
were  Impressed  and  s-enerally  encouraged  by 
the  positive  ex-^ort  anitiide  hv  you  as  well  as 
State  authorities  What  I  ha-e  heard  so  far 
in  this  Conference  onlv  confirms  that  politi- 
cal commitment  Nevertheless  some  concern 
exists  about  the  lonij-term  rellablUfv  of 
American  supplies  I'nllke  oil  vou  don  r  have 
legal  impediments  to  the  exoort  of  coat  but 
protection  could  evolve  at  some  point  In  the 
future  particularly  when  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs  are  perceived  to  compete  Foreign 
purchasers  would  llVe  to  have  assurances 
that  no  discrimination  between  domestic  and 
foreign  consumers  will  t>e  met  and  that  con- 
tracts win  t>e  fully  honored 

It  was  stiggested  that  a  Congressional  Leg- 
Isutlon  or  nreferablv  an  Intergovernmental 
Treaty  an  Internationa!  treaty  to  take  efTect 
might  be  a  desirable  thing 

Now  having  heard  Senator  Warner  stress 
the  overriding  argvimenr  for  coal  exports  and 
since  It  is  to  serve  security  the  energy  secur- 
ity and  the  overall  security  of  the  Western 
World  I  would  subscribe  that  an  In'ema- 
tlonal  treaty  would  give  this  sort  of  assur- 
ance   It  may  well  be  appropriate 

Secondly  the  main  restraint  to  a  sharp  In 
crease  of  coal  exports  was  flearly  seen  to  be 
the  inadeouacy  of  exlstlm^  transportation 
and  port  infrastructure  That  should  not 
sound  new  to  you  after  all  that  we  have 
heard  so  far  It  struck  our  delegation  as  par- 
ticularly paradoxical  If  not  painful  that 
right  now  there  seems  to  exist  a  surplus  pro- 
duction capacity  and  that  some  15  000  mine 
worKers  are  Involuntarily  unemployed    while 


t  the  same  time  the  mternarional  coal 
demand  Is  surging  The  port  limitation  Is 
causing  the  congestion  at  Eastern  ports  and 
as  a  result,  long  waning  periods  and  formid- 
able demurrage  costs  we  are  considering  a 
real  handicap  affecting  trade  prospects  It 
seems  Imperative  that  new  facilities  similar 
to  Australia  Canada  and  the  Netherlands 
win  build  as  soon  as  possible  S\i<  h  facili- 
ties should  ha\e  open  storage  \ards  m  which 
many  varieties  can  be  blended  and  moved  b\ 
fast  belts  It's  certainly  encouraging  and  ap- 
preciation also  was  expressed  that  quite  a 
few  impressive  Investment  plans  have  been 
announced  We  certainly  hope  they  will 
materialize  as  scheduled 

Besides  the  handling  facilities,  there  is  an 
eminent  need  for  deepening  the  ports  so  as 
to  allow  U  S  coal  to  be  exported  in  larger- 
built  carriers  than  is  presently  ptwislble  The 
capacity  to  load  lar^-er  ships  to  create  a  larg- 
er scale  that  will  make  ci>al  more  competi- 
tive and  benefit  producers  and  consumers 

We  on  the  dock  side  learned  a.'>out  various 
dredging  propt>sals  pirtlcuiarly  regarding  the 
one  of  Hampton  Roads  I  must  say  the  news 
this  arteriu>on  during  lunch  annouticed  by 
."Senator  Warner  that  he  is  to  introduce  a  leg- 
islative proposal  In  Congress  is  very  welcome, 
Indeed 

It  Is  absolutely  crucial  to  most  of  the 
foreign  observers  that  such  works  are  very 
timely  s'-arted  and  completed  If  they  are 
u<  take  up  to  seven  or  eight  it  eve.i  up  to 
ten  years  as  they  are  rumored  to  tie  m  the 
business  then  valuable  time  and  go<5d  op- 
portunity win  be  lou  So,  expediting  the 
process  seems  absolutely  neceaaajy 

Its  In  this  connection  that  I  wtnild  like 
to  remind  you  somewhat  selfishly  I  think 
that  the  Netherlands  has  an  unparalleled  ex- 
perience m  know-how  from  work.<  cc€Tiplete<l 
at  home  and  abroad  In  fact  half  of  my 
country  wouldn't  even  exist  If  it  were  not 
for  our  cot^tructlon  and  dredging  capabili- 
ties If  It  la  true,  as  we  have  t)een  told  that 
speedy  completion  of  the  harbor  works  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  elsewhere  will  require 
this  form  of  kn-jw-how  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  our  Dtitch  countries  would  be  very 
happy  t<i  contribute  expertise  and  equip- 
ment Vmu  niav  wan;  to  consider  how  such 
partlclpatl:  n  could  be  facilitated  in  view 
of  the  restrictive  Coast  Ouard  laws 

Coming  to  the  fourth  point,  with  regard 
to  Inland  transportation  It  was  quite  evident 
that  both  mv  countrsmen  atid  oithers  are 
pizzled  and  somewhat  worried  I  would  say 
by  the  rail  situation  The  likely  impact  of 
the  re'ent  deregulation  law  ^n  coet  and  serv- 
ices Is  anything  but  clear  Maybe  I  am  al- 
lowed t<:>  quote  the  leader  of  the  Dutch 
Delegation  who  Is  a  rather  blunt  person.  I 
think  I  should  apologize  probably  for  some 
of  the  language  which  follows,  but  Dutch 
coal  traders  are  known  to  be  frank  people 
so  here  he  comes  Any  action  which  con- 
tributes l:i  further  Increased  transportation 
coats  to  an  Increased  monopoly  of  foreign 
coal  or  to  further  reduce  protection  against 
unrea-sonable  rates  or  further.  In  addition 
.services  must  be  of  gml  con'-ern  to  both 
the  ooal  producers  and  coal  users  '  Now  he 
further  wondered  what  the  efTect  of  the 
new  law  will  l>e  on  the  competitive  situation 
t)etween  large  and  small  companies  and  com- 
panies that  ship  coal  mainly  from  the  United 
States  as  rompa'ed  to  those  which  build  their 
own  loading;  piers  thereby  being  In  a  poeUtlon 
to  provide  for  quicker  turnaround  of  their 
rail  cars 

In  short,  the  new  evolving  rail  situation 
was  considered  to  l)e  a  major  factor  influenc- 
ing the  FOB  price  of  American  coa!  and. 
hence.  International  competitiveness 

Now  what  I've  done  Is  refer  to  Just  a  few- 
main  pre-occupatlons  of  the  Dutch  Dele- 
gation the  security  of  supply  the  Inland 
transportation  and  the  port  facilities  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  that  If  these  concerns  are 
met    US    coal  exports  will   plav  a  vital   role 


in  future  international  energy  trade  As  a 
representative  r>f  what  you  might  call  a 
trusted  ally  and  partner  country  of  an  In- 
ternati(uial  allied  agency,  the  hope  for  in- 
creasing US  coal  exports  will  contribute  to 
the  very  much  needed  Increase  of  energy  se- 
curity of  the  Western  World  If  only  for  that 
security  reason  we  hope  and  expect  that  its 
challenge  will  be  met  1  he  strong  energy  link 
with  your  country  will  add  another  vital  cr.n- 
nectlon  to  a  longstanding  warm  relationship 
which  In  the  case  of  my  country  will  be  200 
\ears  In  1982  In  fact  your  longest  uninter- 
rupted relation  with  any  country  in  the 
vfcorld 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you 

DrEPtu  Ports  U«ced  at  Coal  CoNrcurNCi 
RciANoKr —European  coal  buyers  have  lit- 
tle doubt  the  United  States  could  be  the  free 
worlds  major  coal  supplier  but  there  are 
some  questions  ab.nit  whether  It  will  per- 
form as  needed 

A  Dutch  government  representative  told 
'he  Apralarhlan  Coal  Awareness  Conference 
tiere  Friday  the  onlv  question  m  foreign 
buyers  minds  is  whether  American  coal, 
that  IS  from  the  Atipalarhlan  coalfields  will 
be  available  at  the  quantity  and  quality  re- 
quired and  at  comt>etltlye  prices  " 

There  s  an  immediate  need  to  deepen 
forts  to  allow  larger  coal  vessels  into  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  other  US  harbors,  said  Dean 
W  Everts  of  the  D.itch  embassy  in  Washing- 
ton 

The  Netherlands  will  play  a  significant  role 
in  European  coal  trade  Everts  said  because 
Its  r<'rt  of  Rotterdam  Is  the  world's  largest 
port  and  now  has  three  coal  terminals 

The   question   is   how   much   of   that   coal 
will  come  from  the  United  States  and  from 
competing  co.ii.exp:  rtlng  countries     he  said 
There  Is  no  doubt  from  our  point  that 

the  United  States  could  become  the  worlds 
major  supplier 

Favoring  coal  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  re-eptlve  political  export  climate. 
e  verlence  at  mining  coal  and  availability  of 
<  a'utal   he  added 

Berts  also  siisgested  an  International 
treaty  that  would  assure  foreign  countries 
of  a  supply  of  coal  from  the  United  States 
Some  concern  exists  about  long-term  re- 
liability particularly  when  domestic  and 
foreign  needs  are  seen  to  compete  '  he  said 

If  these  concerns  are  met  United  States 
coal  exr-orts  will  rlay  a  major  role  In  the  fu- 
ture of  International  coal  supply   ' 

Delegations  of  foreign  coal  buyers  also 
have  found  It  ironic  that  some  15.000  coal 
miners  are  otit  of  work  when  the  steam  coal 
market  Is  burgeoning  aroi]nd  the  world. 
Everts  said,  and  have  concern  about  rising 
transportation  costs 

Stability  In  ccsts  labor,  .svippiy  and  trans- 
portation are  what  the  Dvitch  and  other  coal 
brokers  are  seeking  he  said 

Besides  Evert.s  re-resentatues  from 
France  S-aln  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and 
Oab<in  attended  the  two-day  conference 
spi.aisored  by  the  Virginia  Coal  Council  of 
Richlands  and  the  state 

Sen  John  Warner  R-Va  took  <ip  his  port- 
deepening  theme  again  in  a  conference 
speech,  saying  coal  exports  through  a  detper 
Hamnton  Roads  channel  are  vital  for  national 
security 

America's  own  national  security  Is  only 
as  strong  as  our  energy  supply."  Warner  said 
To  the  extent  we  are  able  to  provide  our 
allies  with  a  reasonable  reliable  source  of 
coal  will  they  become  less  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic and  military  blackmail  by  foreign  en- 
ergy suppliers   " 

Warner  repeated  his  Intent  to  Introduce 
legislation  providing  federal  funds  for  dredg- 
ing the  Hampton  Roads  channel  from  45  feet 
to  55  feet. 


UMI 


Hampton  Roads  would  be  given  priority 
for  dredging  under  Warner  s  bill,  followed  by 
dredging  money  for  uiher  ports  He  estimated 
the  Hampton  Roads  dredging  would  cost  »300 
million 

Some  400  to  450  coal  industry  representa- 
tives registered  for  the  conference,  which  was 
aimed  at  pulling  together  coal  people  to 
discuss  problems  and  sijliitions  to  them 

Two  days  of  panel  disciussions  and  speeches 
were  the  public  part  of  the  event  but  private 
discussions  among  the  coal  pe  iple  may  bear 
more  fruit  than  the  public  rhetoric 

Mr  WARNER-  Likewise,  similar  con- 
i  eras  were  expressed  by  the  Government 
or  Denmark  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  thai 
a  Jime  9,  1980  letter  by  the  Danish  Min- 
ister of  Energy  to  Ambassador -at -Large 
Henry  L  Owen  be  mserted  in  tne  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  letter  loUows 

CoPtNHAULN, 

June  9.  1980 
Hon    HiNRV  L   OwiN. 

Ambassador   at    Large.   Department    of  Stall- 
Washington.  USA 

Dear  Henry  Ov^en  As  agreed  during  our 
recent  conversation  m  Washington,  I  am 
sending  you  herewith  some  information 
about  the  Danish  import  of  coal  froim  the 
USA   and    the   dimctilties  encountered 

First  of  all  11  should  be  noted  that  the 
main  users — and  thus  lmporters--of  coal  in 
Denmar'K  are  the  electricity  utilities  They 
account  for  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  Dan- 
ish Import  of  coal  (entirely  steam  coal  i 
which  m  1979  totalled  7  500  000  metric  tons 
Of  this.  178  000  tons — or  2  4  per  cent— orig- 
inated from  the  USA 

A  substantial  Increase  m  Denmark  s  im- 
port of  coal  IS  foreseen  According  to  present 
forecasts  the  Import  in  1990  will  be  around 
17  million  metric  tons  and  by  year  2OO0  the 
Import  »n;  be  20  25  million  tons  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  import  Is  done  on  a  priv- 
ate basis  the  state  does  not  deal  in  coal 
but  the  government  is  certainly  following  the 
development  on  the  coal  market  with  great 
Interest 

There  Is  a  general  Interest  In  Denmark  for 
Increaslnt'  the  cop'  Import  from  the  USA. 
but  the  electricity  utilities  have  pointed  o  •. 
that  there  Is  a  laimber  of  problems  imped- 
Ine  the  flow  of  trade  I  have  asked  the  two 
big  associations  of  electricity  utilities  Elsam 
covering  the  western  part  of  Denmark  and 
Elkraft.  covering  the  eastern  pan  of  Den- 
mark, to  report  to  me  about  their  views  of 
the  problems  and  prospecs  for  Danish  im- 
port of  steam  coal  from  the  USA  I  am  en- 
closing for  your  Information  translations  of 
the  main  points  of  these  reports 

I  think  we  both  agree  about  the  Import- 
ance of  the  lEA  recommendation  from  May 
1979  that  "countries  with  the  potential  for 
large  Increases  In  coal  production^amonj; 
which  the  USA— will  Increase  their  coal  pro- 
duction fa-lUtles  and  Infrastructure  to  per- 
mit Increased  domestic  \ise  of  coal  a-s  well 
as  exports  "  I  am  sure,  that  a  more  free 

and  secure  access  to  US  coal  would  reflect 
Itself  In  an  Increase  In  the  Danish  Import 
from  your  coun'rv. 

The  Danish  Ministry  of  Energy  Is  honing 
to  be  able  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  USA 
aro'ind  October  this  year  to  further  discuss 
these  matters 

I   am   sendln?   a   copy  of  this  letter  with 
enclosures  to  'he  Honorable  Charles  W  Dun- 
can, Se~retary  of  Energy. 
Yours  sincerely. 

POtTT.  NIELSON 

Danish  Ministry  of  EntrcT 
JrNt  1980 
Enclosure  1    Elsam's  views  on  the  prospects 
for  Import  of  coal  from  the  USA. 

BACKCROT-NO 

The  Interest  for  US  steam  coal  has  been 
very  modest  In  the  1970's    In  1979.  however. 


the  demand  for  coal  wa.s  so  big  that  a  num- 
ber o!  Furopean  countries,  including  the  UK 
and  France,  had  to  go  Into  the  US  market 
because  Poland  Australia.  Canada  and 
South  Africa  could  not  meet  the  increased 
demand 

It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  US 
coal  has  increased  by  5  million  metric  tons 
whic'a  it  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
coalexpoii  which  is  around  60  million  tons 
This  n.nrgmal  increase  in  demand  has,  how- 
ever, almost  resulted  in  a  collapse  in  the 
east -coast  ports 

Most  of  the  physical  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coalexport  are  due  to  InsufS- 
cient  railroad-  and  portcapacilles  It  Is  the 
impression  of  Elsam  that  this  is  due  to  the 
\ery  fragmented  structure  In  the  USA — eg 
the  irnny  railroad  companies  which  operate 
rather  independently  auid  In  an  uncoordi- 
nated manner  without  any  central  planning 
in  connection  with  a  clear  energy-policy  i  pol- 
icy U"  export  of  coal  as  an  energy-raw- 
matcrial)  , 

CONGESTION   IN  THE  PORTS 

In  the  east-coast  ports,  le.  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk  at  Hampton  Roads,  there  has. 
for  the  last  many  months  constantly  been 
15-30  ships  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  the 
result  that  the  waiting  time  has  been  up  to 
o!ie  month  At  present  it  costs  approx 
$20.noo  to  wait  for  one  day  Also  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  there  are  long  waiting  times 
for  loading  of  coal 

The  demurrage-payments  of  7-10  t  ton  of 
trantported  coal  has  had  the  result  that 
many  charters  owners  have  withdrawn  the 
ships  with  the  implication  that  contracts  for 
deliveries  have  not  been  met  As  an  example 
can  be  mentioned,  that  Elsam  has  bought  a 
fhlprrcnt  of  coal  to  be  delivered  in  March 
April  It  is  not  yet  known  when  the  coal  will 
be  delivered    If  at  all 

A  German  electricity  utility  (NWKi  ,  which 
has  a  partnership  with  one  of  the  utilities 
belonging  to  the  Elsam-group,  had  planned 
to  Import  a  number  of  cargoes  of  coal  from 
the  tTSA  Since  none  of  these  cargoes  arrived, 
the  storage  of  the  NWK  at  the  utility  at  a 
certahi  time  during  spring  was  reduced  to  a 
Lize  corresponding  to  14  days'  consumption 
the  ports 

Th  >  east-coast  ports  are  built  for  export  of 
metalluigical  coal  This  implies  that  the  coal 
is  stored  In  rallroadwagons  In  the  ports  of 
embarkation  with  the  aim  of  having  the  pos- 
sibility for  direct  unloading  Into  ship  and 
the  posslbUlty  to  mix  the  coal  according  to 
quality  specifications. 

This  storage-philosophy  is  not  suited  for 
ports  of  embarkation  for  steam  coal,  which 
requires  very  big  storages  of  coal  on  open 
places  with  the  possibilities  for  operation  by 
stackers  and  reclaimers  The  storage  capacity 
at  polls  of  embarkation  of  the  size  at  the 
east-coast  should  be  in  the  magnitude  of 
2  3  million  tons  F\irthermore  the  loading 
caparity  Is  too  small  in  most  ports. 

In  Mobile  and  Devant  in  the  Gulf-area  the 
ports  cf  embarkation  are  organised  accord- 
ing to  the  above  principles,  but  here  the  ex- 
port-capacity Is  limited  to  6-10  million  tons 

In  the  US  ports  there  Is  no  planning  or 
reservation  as  such  of  the  necessary  loading 
time  for  each  ship,  which  is  nominated  On 
the  contrary,  all  ships  which  are  nominated, 
are  accepted  and  if  there  are  waiting  times. 
the  loading-possibilities  of  each  shipping- 
agent  Is  limited  according  to  a  quotasystem 
on  '.he  railroad  transport  This  principle  nat- 
urally reinforces  the  waiting  time  problem 
when   the-  port  capacity  Is  InsufUclent. 

THE     RAILROADS 

A  large  number  of  Independent  railroad 
companies  operate  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
USA  The  cooperation  between  the  companies 
Is  very  poor  which  makes  It  difficult  to  make 
agreements  concerning  transport  of  the  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  ports 

The  coaltransport  most  often  takes  place 
in   a  number  of  coalwagons  being  coupled 


With  wagons  transporting  other  kinds  of 
goods  At  the  next  Junction  the  coalwagons 
are  placed  on  side-tracks  waiting  to  be  cou- 
Pied  to  a  new  train  In  order  to  make  the 
system  efficient  unit  trains  should  be  orga- 
nised, which  Without  stops  can  transport 
the  coal  directly  from  the  mines  to  the  ports 

Because  of  insufflclent  capacity  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation  an  accumulation  of  wagons 
often  takes  place,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
wagons  at  the  mines 

Several  of  the  railroad  companies  have 
made  very  few  new  investments  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  material  is  old  and 
worii  out 

COALSLtJKRY     PIPELINES 

There  are  today  a  few  coalslurry  pipelines 
fr.r  transport  of  coal  It  has  been  dlscuased 
during  the  last  years  to  improve  the  Infra- 
structure by  this  means  of  transportation 
which  however  has  been  opposed  by  the  rail- 
road companies  to  avoid  competition  The 
companies  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  re- 
fusing permits  to  let  the  pipelines  cross  the 
railroads 

NEGOTIATIONS    CONCERNING    PVRCHASE5    OE 
COAL    FROM     THE     tCSA 

Elsam  has  In  the  past  years  had  a  great 
number  of  negotiations  with  US  coalpro- 
ducers  The  above  described  problems  have 
come  to  a  day  either  directly  or  indirectly 
during  these  negotiations  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  capacity-problem  m  the  US  ports 
have  refrained  potential  coal-sellers  from 
submitting  promising  offers  Several  sellers 
have  thus  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
will  not  sell  coa!  before  the  port-capacity  is 
increased  In  order  to  see  that  this  is  done 
the  companies  in  question  will  themselves 
enter  Into  port  projects 

Because  of  the  congestion  prob;ems  m  the 
ports  Elsam  is  in  favour  of  purchases  of  coal 
from  the  USA  on  a  c  1  f  basis  In  this  case  the 
seller  of  coa'.  must  bear  the  risk  of  the  ship 
having  to  wait  to  be  loaded  because  the 
ports  do  not  give  any  guaranties  for  loading 
Within  a  set  date  'The  waiting  times  that 
have  been  observed  during  the  last  months 
have  involved  extra  expenses  of  7-10  (  ton 
corresponding  to  25  per  cent  of  the  f  o  b 
price  of  coal 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  situation 
is  unacceptable  In  the  long  run,  both  for  the 
seller  and  the  buyer 

DENMARK    AS    A    POTENTIAL    IMPORTIR    OF 
COAL     FROM     THE    USA 

Provided  that  the  above  mentioned  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  and  that  US  cos',  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices  and  conditions 
Denmark  would  be  able  to  Import  1-2  mill 
tons  a  year  In  the  beginning  of  the  1980'leE 
and  an  increasing  amount  In  the  second  half 
of  the  1980'les 

THE    NECESSARY    INCREASE    IN    THE  CAPACITY    OF 

RAILROADS     AND     PORTS 

In  World  Coal  Study  fWOCOLi,  the  na- 
tional report  for  the  USA  describes  which 
actions  are  necessary  regarding  the  infra- 
structure In  order  to  Increase  the  coa'.  ex- 
port m  the  longer  run  It  Is  Impression  of 
E'-'am  that  the  data  for  the  capacity  of  the 
present  ports  is  somewhat  overestimated,  cf 
the  present  problems 

Enclosure  2  Elkraft's  views  on  the  pros- 
pects for  Import  of  coal  from  the  USA 

The  group  of  electricity  utillUes  aasociated 
in  Elkraft  Intends  to  inclu-^e  USA  among 
the  lone-term  suppliers  of  coal  A  represent- 
ative from  one  of  the  utilities  has  lust  re- 
turned from  a  round  trip  to  the  USA  where 
h«  visited  a  selected  number  of  suppliers  and 
had  talks  with  railroad-companies  During 
a  long  time  a  systematic  survev  of  the  US- 
market  has  been  conducted  and  it  wi'.'.  soon 
b?  possible  to  sign  a  couple  of  contracts 
each  for  300  000  metric  tons  p>er  year  The 
choice  of  suppliers  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  flrrrs  ha-e  good  visions  about  the  future 
b'lng  willing  to  make  Investments  to  Improve 
the  infrastructure 
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The  conclusion  of  long-term  conrrarf.s 
with  better  prodviclri)^  Arms  can  convince  the 
railroad  companies  tha'  forelRn  Importers 
depend  on  the  US  market  as  a  stable  future 
source  of  supplies  The  railroad  companies 
have  not  always  t>een  convinced  about  this 
due  to  bad  experiences  Improved  pro«pect« 
could  no  doubt  motivate  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  make  new  investments  though  it 
has  been  claimed  e  g  wUh  respect  to  the  port 
of  Norfolk  thai  the  capacltv  of  the  loading 
pier  Is  not  fullv  utilized  It  Is  however  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  a  Hxi  per  cent  utiliza- 
tion can  be  achieved  The  full  (Opacity  Is  per- 
haps oiUy  fii>  70  percent  of  the  theoretical 
capacltv  as  Is  the  case  with  manv  o'her 
industrial  equipments  All  suppliers  of  coal 
are  therefore  pressing  for  a  new  pier  to  be 
built 

Another  big  problem  Is  lack  of  storage 
space  at  the  ports  This  problem  Is  being 
partly  remedied  In  Baltimore,  and  In  New- 
port, News  a  new  private  port  Is  being  built, 
but  there  Is  a  great  need  for  new  facilities 
and  storage  space  in  Norfolk  Norfolk  and 
Western  Rallwavs  are  of  the  opinion,  that  a 
better  coordination  of  the  arrival  of  railroad 
wagons  and  ships  mvist  take  place  This  how- 
ever must  be  considered  as  probablv  being 
Impossible  because  the  arrival  of  ships  can 
be  delayed  for  some  days  in  which  case  the 
systen^  would  break  down  Interim-storage 
Is  therefore  needed 

There  Is  a  great  surplus  capacity  In  the 
USA.  around  100  mill  tons  In  principle, 
therefore  there  are  no  production  problems 
The  situation  Is.  however,  serious  for  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  prixlucers  who  are  expected  to 
close  down  US  drlftmlnes  can  —  in  contrast 
to  the  situation  elsewhere  —  be  re-opened 
rather  easUv  The  USA  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  supplier  to  Denmark 
If  other  deliveries  to  Denmark  cannot  be 
maintained  on  normal  conditions 

In  case  ln\'estmenfs  in  mines  should  be 
consld-'re'l  a  posslblUtv  the  USA  Is  an  Ideal 
country  The  proluctlvUv  is  high  up  to  30 
tons  per  manshift  In  underground'  drift- 
mines  Elkraft  expects  to  receive  such  offers 
at  a  later  stage  from  serious  companies  A 
number  of  these  companies  however  have 
said  that  th«  same  advantages  can  be  ob- 
tained bv  virtue  of  long-term  contracts 

Elkraft  considers  the  US  market  as  being 
the  potentially  greatest  market  and  finds  It 
very  important  to  be  established  In  the 
market  In  the  right  time 

Mr  WARNER  John  Purvis,  a  Swedish 
representative  to  the  European  Parlia- 
ment and  a  member  of  its  energy  com- 
mittee, recently  warned  that  America 
cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will 
rapture  the  major  share  of  the  European 
export  market: 

Ultimately,  youre  going  to  need  some 
ma|or  new  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
large  ships  and  load  them  quickly 

He  stated  that  the  largest  ships  will 
still  be  unable  to  use  America's  harbors 
unless  the  channels  are  deepened 

"Watch  out  for  the  Australians,"  Pur- 
vis warned 

Mr  President  I  ask  that  the  August  25. 
1980,  Roanoke  Times  and  World  News 
article  entitled  "Europe  Concerned  About 
Snarled  Hamoton  Roads  Coal  Traffic"  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  into  the  Record 

The  article  follows 
Euaopt  Concerned  Aboitt  Snarled  Hampton 
Roads  Coal  TRArru 
(By  James  A    Bacon  i 

After  seven  years  of  unpredictable  oil  sup- 
plies and  rising  petroleum  prices  most  Amer- 
icans think  of  the  Europeans  a^s  fellow  vic- 
tims  of   OPEC   villainy 


It  mav  come  as  some  surprise,  then  that 
some  Europeans  *nrry  tl'.a*  the  United  States, 
the  nation  with  the  worlds  largest  coal  re- 
serves cotild  become  the  Savidl  Arabia  of  a 
future  cartel  of  coal-exportmg  countries 

This  year  the  country'  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  Import  about  30 
million  tons  of  coal  Imports-  mostly  from 
the  United  States,  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  eventually,  China — are  expec'cd  to  climb 
to   30O  million    tons   in   20   vears 

As  Europeans  reduce  their  dependence  on 
oil  by  stocking  up  on  coal  many  fear  they  are 
substituting  one  energy  master  for  another 
Exchanging  oil  embargo.-,  for  coal  miner 
strikes,  chaos  In  Iran  for  revolution  In  South 
Africa 

■'Were  obviously  concerned  that  there 
should  be  some  assurance  of  supply  We  don't 
want  to  stake  everything"  on  one  source  of 
coal,  says  John  Purvis  a  Scottish  representa- 
tive to  the  Etiropean  Parliament  and  a  mem- 
ber of   Its  energy  committee 

But  there  isn  t  much  choice-  Coal  miners 
are  preferable  to  sheiks  and  ayotollahs  As 
European  utilities  and  factories  switch  from 
oil  to  coal,  the;r  agents  are  scouring  the 
world  for  reliable  and  diverse  sources  of  coal 
Purvis  Is  part  of  a  European  delegation 
that  recently  discussed  energv  Issues  with 
congressmen  and  Department  of  Ener^'V  of- 
ficials He  visited  Hampton  Roads  to  take  a 
look  at  the  coal-loading  ports  and  came  to 
Roanoke  earlier  this  month  to  discuss  coal 
transportation  with  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railwav  officials 

Because  of  political  Instability  in  South 
Africa  and  the  high  cost  of  transporting  coal 
around  the  world  from  Australia  Europeans 
regard  the  United  States  as  their  preferred 
source  of  coal  supplies  But  Europea;,s  are 
concerned  about  the  interminable  delays  at 
Hampton  Road-s  that  cost  shippers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  day    Purvis  said 

The  French  have  been  especially  vocal 
threatening  to  take  their  b\isiness  to  the 
Gulf  ports  unless  the  problems  are  solved 
Eric  Thibeau  an  economic  attache  with 
the  French  embissy,  blamed  the  problem  on 
the  railroads  Everybody  knows  what  the 
bottleneck  Is  The  railroads  are  rather  anti- 
t)uated  Their  port  facilities  are  not  large 
or  sophisticated  enough. 

"This  Is  a  widespread  impression  I  heard 
a  BrlMsh  guy  say  the  .same  thine  a  couple 
•f  weeks  ago  This  is  pretty  well  known," 
Thibeau  said  In  a  recent  telephone  inter- 
view- 
After  talking  to  dozens  of  American  busi- 
nessmen and  government  rffl-lals  Purvis  has 
concluded  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions 
for  the  problem 

European  utilities  are  unwilling  to  sign 
long-term  contracts  to  buy  American  coal 
until  the  ports  and  railroads  can  sort  out 
their  transportation  problems,  Purvis  said 
But  the  railroads  are  unwilling  to  spend  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  vipgra-le  their  ports 
unless  they  can  be  sure  the  Europeans  will 
uso  them 

My  message  back  to  Europe  will  be  that  if 
they  want  these  things  to  happen  they'll 
have  to  give  the  coal  mines  and  railroads  In 
America  long  term  assurances."  Purvis  said 
He  would  disagree  with  Europeans  who 
describe  American  coal-loading  facilities  as 
antiquated.  Purvis  said  but  Hampton  Roads 
must  develop  a  capacity  to  handle  bigger 
ships  If  It  Is  to  retain  Its  primary  as  the 
world's  largest  coal  exporter 

The  ships  are  bigger  than  they  were  20 
years  a-^o  '  The  NW  piers  were  designed  to 
load  two  small  ships  simultaneously  Some 
of  the  large  ships  take  up  both  berths  but 
can  use  only  one  of  the  loading  ramps 

'Ultimately,  you're  going  to  need  some 
major  new  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
large  ships  and  load  them  quIcUy  Even  then 
the  largest  ships  will  be  unable  to  use  the 


harbors    unless    the    channels    are    deepet'.ed 
Purvis  ---aid 

Americans  should  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  will  capture  the  lion  s  share  of  the 
European  export  market 

Watch   out    for    the   Australians.  "    Purvis 
said 

Mr  WARNER  "Watch  out  for  the 
Australians  "  An  idle  ihreaf  Will  the 
foreign  buyers  go  elsewhere  if  we  can- 
not solve  our  coal  problems'' 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities in  its  "Energv  Ports"  study 
stated 

What  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  facing  stiff  compe- 
tition Australia  South  Africa  Canada  Po- 
land have  moved  aggressively  to  carve  out 
market  shares  Foreign  buyers  can  shop 
around  They  do  not  have  to  come  to  us  and 
If  -Ae  fall  to  meet  their  requirements  they 
will  and  have  In  fact  threatened  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  their  coal  Already  Japanese 
and  European  Investors  are  pouring  capital 
Into  the  development  of  mines  and  re.ated 
infra-structure  In  Australia  Canada  and 
South  Africa  The  Japanese  are  negotiating 
countertrade  agreements  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
providing  technology  capital  and  expertise 
in  exchange  for  coal  Once  committed  In  this 
way  a  customer  Is  less  likely  to  come  to  the 
V  S    for  Ills  coal  needs 

Already  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
stories  of  the  potential  coal  export  mar- 
ket turning  in  large  volumes,  not  only  to 
the  obvious  current  competitors — Can- 
ada, Australia,  South  Africa — but  also 
r.ew  competitors  which  up  until  a  year 
ago  had  never  been  seriously  considered 
as  a  factor  in  the  coal  export  market — 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Colom- 
bia, and  Mozambique 

In  this  regard,  Mr  Presiden',  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  arti- 
cles be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

August  27  1980  Jow-nal  ot  Commerre  arti- 
cle "Port  of  Quebec  Gains  US  Coal  Export 
Traffic   " 

July  25  1980  Journal  o/  Commerce  arti- 
cle "Korea  Utility,  Australia  Ink  Coal  Con- 
tract" 

July  21  1980  Journal  of  Commerce  arti- 
cle "France,  Australia  Plan  Joint  Steam  Coal 
Venture   " 

September  10  1980  Joumol  of  Commerce 
article    Japan  to  Negotiate  China  Coal  Deal" 

September  8.  1980  Journal  of  Commerce 
article  "Japan  To  Negotiate  for  Canadian 
Coal  " 

September  10.  1980.  Journal  of  Commerce 
article  Exxon  Outlines  Colombia  Coal 
Project" 

The  material  follows: 
Po«T  or  QuxBlc  Gains  US  Coal  Expo«t 
TRArric 

Prolonged  delays  for  ocean  vessels  seeking 
to  load  export  coal  at  U  S  ports  are  having  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  Port  of  Quebec 
through  which  an  increasing  amount  of 
American  coal  is  t>elng  transshipped,  acrord- 
Ing  to  officials  at   the  Canadian  port 

It  has  been  predicted  that  coal  shlpmen'.,* 
through  Quebec  may  this  year  Increase  10- 
fold  from  the  tonnage  handled  In  1976 

The  demand  for  American  coal  stemming 
from  the  high  cost  of  oil  in  the  world  market, 
has  severely  taxed  the  ability  u!  traditional 
U  S  coal  ports  to  cope  with  the  upsurge  In 
calls  by  bulk  carriers  seeking  cargo  for  Japaa 
and  West  Europe 
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Earlier  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  as 
many  as  35  ships  were  being  tiacked  up  at 
Hampton  Roads  Va  the  most  Important 
coal  shipment  area  In  the  United  States, 
waiting  for  dock  space 

The  coal  moving  through  Quebec  Is  mainly 
destined  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Belgium    Holland  and  France 

Mined  in  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  railed  to  Lake 
Erie  ports  and  loaded  atward  lake  carriers 
for  the  trip  through  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St    Lawrence  Seaway 

The  coal  is  being  handled  by  the  St  Law- 
rer.re  Stevedoring  Co  which  has  a  facility  in 
the  Beauport  Flats  area  covering  25  acres  and 
Includes  two  berths 

In  addition,  the  company  has  the  availa- 
bility of  an  89-acre  port-owned  property  with 
proportionate  berth  space 

The  terminal  has  a  water  depth  of  from 
42  to  51  feet  and  can  accommodate  vessels 
of  up  to  120.000  deadweight  tons 

so  000  T'lNS   HANDLED 

last  year  the  facility  handled  some  50.000 
metric  tons  of  coal 

At  the  end  of  July,  it  was  reported  that 
the  terminal  had  shipped  out  150,000  tons 

According  to  Louis  La  Chance,  president 
and  general  manager  of  St  Lawrence  Steve- 
doring, there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
facility  win  account  for  some  500.000  tons 
of  export  coal  shipments  by  the  end  of  1980 

The  projected  total  for  the  year,  should  It 
materialize  represents  but  a  mlnlscule  frac- 
tion of  the  American  coal  shipped  abroad 
through  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  US,  ports,  most  of  which 
have  embarked  on  plans  to  enlarge  and 
streamlUie  their  bulk  cargo  handling  facu- 
lties to  cope  with  the  Increasing  coal  traffic 

Completion  of  the.se  projects  Is  likely  to  be 
some  months  distant. 

In  the  view  of  Quebec  s  port  officials,  how- 
ever the  500  000-ton  total  for  the  vear.  last 
approximated  in  the  1950s  when  West  Euro- 
pean industry  was  cmergin.-  from  the  dev- 
astation of  World  War  11  appears  a  distinct 
possibility 

Korea  Uiarrv    Aitstralia  Ink  Coal 
Contract 

Seoul.  Solth  Korea —The  state-run 
Korea  Electric  Co  has  signed  a  10-vear  con- 
tract to  Import  500  000  metric  tons"  of  bitu- 
minous coal  a  year  from  Australia  beginning 
in  1983,  KECO  officials  said  Thursday 

The  contract  was  signed  In  Seoul  between 
representatives  of  the  Korean  state  utility 
and  two  Australian  coal  companies— Shell 
Co    and   Tliless   Brothers   ProDnetary   Co 

The  coal  to  be  Imported  will  be  used  for 
the  Kojung  electric  power  station  now 
under  construction  in  central  South  Korea 
the  officials  said 

KECO  earlier  signed  another  10-vear  con- 
tract to  import  1  15  million  metric  tons  of 
coal  a  year  from  Crows  Nest  Resources  Ltd 
of  Canada  and  Ulan  Coal  Mines  Ltd  of  Aus- 
tralia for  the  Kojung  plant. 

Prance,  ArsT«ALiA  Pi. an  Joint  Steam  Coal 

Ventltie 

(By  Arnold  McKay i 

Paris — A  French  state  concern  is  under- 
stood to  have  agreed  in  principle  with 
Bridge  of  Australia  on  a  Joint  venture  to 
explore  and  develop  a  steam  coal  deposit 
in  Queensland  with  estimated  reserves  of 
about  800  million  metric  tons 

Signature  of  an  agreement  Is  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  year  The  French 
partner  will  be  Mlnersa  i  Mines  et 
Resources  SA),  subsidiary  of  COGCMA 
iCompagnie  Generale  des  Matleres 
Nuclalresi,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
French  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

In  May  Cogema  and  Charijonnages  de 
France,  the  state  coal  monopoly,  took  a 
■lake  in  Quintette  Coal  Ltd    of  Canada  for 


a  5  percent  share  of  the  production  of  a 
mine  in  British  Columbia  expected  to  reach 
4  million  tons  in  1984, 

Minersa,  Compagnie  Francalse  des  Petroles 
and  Atlantic  Richfield  of  the  United  States 
are  negotiating  for  a  permit  in  Coiomblas 
Cerrejon  Basin, 

France  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of 
steam  coal. 

Japan    to    Negotiate   China   Coal   Deal 
iBy  A.  E.  CulUson/ 

Tokyo— Japan  intends  to  request  the 
Chinese  to  expand  coal  shipments  from  mines 
under  joint  development  by  the  two  coun- 
tries by  2  5  million  tons  yearly  between  1983 
and  1985.  sources  close  to  the  Japan-Chma 
Association  on  Economy  and  Trade  disclosed 
Tuesday 

The  proposition  is  to  be  brought  up  during 
bilateral  negotiations  that  are  expected  to 
get  under  way  in  the  Chinese  capital  In  the 
near  future,  the  sources  said 

The  talks  will  involve  suggestions  from 
both  sides  that  the  private  long-term  trade 
aj;reemeni  be  revised 

If  the  Chinese  accept  the  Japanese  pro- 
posal. Japan's  import  volume  of  this  type  of 
coal  will  climb  to  about  5.000,000  tons  in  1983 
and  to  as  much  as  10.000,000  tons  annually 
m   1985 

Japan's  propcsal  will  be  based  upon 
requests  received  from  the  country  s  steel 
cement  and  power  industries,  all  of  which 
are  major  importers  of  Chinese  coal,  the 
sources  said 

According  to  present  planning,  a  Japanese 
negfitiatlng  team,  which  departed  for  Peking 
late  Tuesday  night,  will  offer  the  proposal 
either  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Japan  to  Negotiate  for  Canadun  Coal 
(By  A    E    Cullisoni 

Tokyo — Representatives  of  two  Canadian 
coal  mining  companies  will  arrive  here 
aroujid  the  middle  of  the  month  to  engage 
in  final  price  negotiations  with  importers  in- 
terested in  long-term  arrangements  for 
delivery  of  5  3  million  tons  of  coking  coal 
annually. 

A  Japanese  steel  mill  executive  disclosed  at 
the  weekend  that  the  two  Canadian  firms 
are  Teck  Corp  and  Quintette  Coal  Ltd  ,  both 
involved  in  preparations  for  development  of 
the  Bullmoose  and  Quintette  metallurgical 
coal  fields  m  the  Northeastern  sector  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia 

According  to  the  steel  company  official. 
Teck  Corp.  Intends  to  develop  coal  deposits 
which  will  provide  a  yearly  output  of  ap- 
proximately 1  5  million  tons,  and  Quintette 
roughly  3  8  million  tons  Shipment  of  this 
coal  probably  will  start  m  October  1983 

Tsiinejl  Nemoto.  managing  director  In 
charge  of  raw  material  purchases  of  Nippon 
Kokan  K  K  told  newsmen  that  the  maior 
Japanese  Importers  will  be  importing  a  mini- 
mum of  5  million  tons  of  coking  coal  each 
year  from  the  two  Canadian  companies. 

In  addition,  another  leading  Japanese  Im- 
porter of  metallurgical  coal  will  be  purchas- 
ing about  300,000  tons  annually  over  a  10- 
year  term  beginning  m  October  1983  How- 
e.er.  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Nemoto  that 
the  price  must  be  reasonable  and  competitive 
under  global   marketing  conditions 

Playing  a  key  role  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  Japanese  side  will  be  Nippon  Kokan 
Japan's  second  largest  steel  manufacturer, 
and  Kobe  Steel,  the  country's  fifth  biggest 
steelmaker 

The  Japanese  already  have  promised  to 
construct  roads,  railways  and  at  least  one 
loading  port  in  British  Columbia  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  expon  of  the  coal. 

Mr  Nemoto  has  said  that  the  Japanese 
firms  have  found  that  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  m  the  region  are 
cooperative  in  their  outlook  towards  the  ex- 
port of  metallurgical  coal  to  Japan. 


But  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  much  will 
depend  upon  how  willing  the  Canadian  na- 
tional railwa\-s  are  to  Japanese  proposals 
for  lowering  freight  rates  which  now  stand 
at  alxiut  $2  per  ton 

It  was  explained  by  Mr  Nemoto  that  in 
the  case  o!  Quintette  Coal  Ltd  .  the  ftrm 
is  ow  ned  38  2  percent  by  Denlson  Mines  Ltd 
and  16  7  percent  by  Imperial  Oil.  both  of 
Canada;  17  5  percent  by  Tokyo  Boeki  Ltd 
and  17  5  percent  by  Mitsui  Mining  Co  both 
of  Japan,  and  10  percent  by  Charbonnages  de 
France. 

Exxon  Outlines  Colombia  Coal  Project 

Exxon  Corp  will  proceed  with  the  t3  bll- 
lioii  Cerrejon  coal  project  in  Colombia,  the 
company  said  Tuesday 

Exxon  has  a  50  percent  share  In  the  project 
with  Carbones  de  Colombia  i  Carboco!  i  ,  the 
Colombian  state  coal  company  Exxon  will 
be  the  operator  through  Intercor  its  wholly 
owned  Colombian  affiliate 

It  is  expected  that  operations  will  begin 
by  about  1985.  reaching  15  million  tons  an- 
nually by  the  late  80s,  Exxon  said 

The  Cerrejon  coal  deposit  Is  located  on 
94,000  acres  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  area  of  La  Guajaria,  It  con- 
tains more  than  1  6  billion  tons  of  coal  re- 
serves to  a  depth  of  666  feet 

Cerrejon  coal  has  a  high  BTU  value  f  11,800 
BTUs  per  pound  i  low  ash  content  (8  5  per- 
cent of  coal!  ,  and  low  sulfur  (0.6  percent  of 
coal ) 

The  project  infrastructure  includes  a  90- 
mile  railroad,  a  coal  loading  pon  employee 
living  facilities,  an  electric  power  distribu- 
tion system  and  the  development  of  the 
mine 

The  Colombian  government  last  Friday 
approved  Carbocol  s  participation  The  next 
step  Will  be  to  review  bids  for  a  prime  con- 
tractor during  late  1980  and  award  the  con- 
tract m  early  1981.  Exxon  said 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  threat  that  the  coal  export 
market    will    go    elsewhere    is    no    idle 

threat. 

The  foreign  coal  delegations  with 
which  I  have  met  have  joined  in  the 
French  delegation's  chorus — that  unless 
the  three  problems  enumerated  by  the 
French  Government  are  rectified,  eco- 
nomics of  scale  will  force  the  market  to 
go  elsewhere. 

How  much  time  does  the  United  States 
have  to  correct  its  coal  export  problems 
before  the  foreign  buyers  will  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair? 

The  foreign  delegations  indicate  that 
they  realize  that  the  problems  are  com- 
plex and  need  time  to  be  corrected  All 
of  the  delegations  indicate  that  they  are 
willing  to  wait  a  reasonable  time. 

But  what  is  a  reasonable  time? 

The  French  Government,  in  a  letter  to 
U.S.  Ambassador-at-Large  and  Coordi- 
nator for  Economic  Summit  Affairs. 
Henry  Owens,  set  forth  what  appears  to 
be  its  Idea  of  a  reasonable  time: 

If.  as  I  understand,  the  US  Governm,ent 
intends  to  develop  its  coal  exp>orts  and  if 
further,  it  Is  hoped  that  long  term  steam 
coal  contracts  will  rapidly  be  concluded.  It 
Is,  in  my  opinion  indlspensible  that  ths 
Federal  Governments  decisions  with  regard 
to  the  ports  of  New  Orleans.  Hampton  Roads 
and.  more  generally,  the  eastern  seabord  be 
made  known  as  soon  as  possible  It  ts  also 
necessary  thai  55  foot  channels  and  ground 
storage  facilities  be  ava-Jable  b^  the'end  of 
1983  at  the  latest,  (italic  added). 

In  1983. 

Since  port  improvement  projects  such 
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as  dredging  take  several  years  to  achieve, 
clearly  the  time  to  act  is  now 

I  ask  that  Vice  Chairman  Albert 
Vlalas  May  20  letter  to  Ambassador 
Owens  be  inserted  at  this  point  into  the 

RlCOUD 

The  letter  follows: 

Pasis.  May  20.  1990 
MoMSlxtra  L'Ambassaoii'K 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  problem  of  L'nited  States  port  capaci- 
ties l.i  of  greater  and  (jreater  coruerii  to  me 
because  as  you  know  drmurraKe  char);es  are 
Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  A  T  I  C  will  pay  In 
ezceaa  of  30  million  dollars  In  demurrai^e  fetrs 
In  1980  for  the  7  million  mot  9  million  as 
Indicated  in  my  letter  of  January  asth)  tons 
of  coal  bought  and  exported  from  the  United 
9tatM. 

I  have  Just  spent  six  days  In  the  US 
during  which  time  I  had  a  number  of  very 
Interesting  discussions  lo<^klng  toward  the 
realliatlon  of  several  long  term  contracts  To 
thU  efTect  I  was  In  contact  with  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  Orleans  and  of  Richmond, 
as  well  as  with  Omclals  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  Washington  Mr  OUt.ES. 
who  Is  Consultant  to  A  T  1  C  for  ports  met 
with  Authorities  In  Baltimore 

PleaM  find  attached  synopses  of  what  was 
said 

( 1 1    In  New  Orleans. 

(3)    In  Richmond. 

(3  I    In  Washington 

If,  as  I  understand,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Intends  to  develop  its  coal  exports 
and  If,  further.  It  Is  hoped  that  long  term 
steam  coal  contracts  will  rapidly  be  con- 
cluded. It  Is,  In  my  opinion  indispensable 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  s  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  ports  of  New  Orleans. 
Hampton  Roads  and,  more  generally,  the 
eaatern  seaboard  be  made  known  as  soon  as 
possible  It  Is  also  necessary  that  55  foot 
channels  and  ground  storage  facilities  be 
available  by  the  end  of  1B83  at  the  latest 

Our  Consultant  Mr  Oules,  Mr  Julienne. 
A  T  I  C  '8  delegate  In  the  United  States,  and, 
of  course,  myself  are  at  your  disposal  for  any 
further  Information  you  may  wish  to  obtain 


ALBUIT    VlALA 


Annexes 


(II    IN  NEW  OKLEANS 

I  have  learned,  as  a  result  of  my  visit  dur- 
ing the  past  week  to  New  Orleans  with  the 
New  Orleans  District  Corps  of  Engineers  Per- 
sonnel and  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  stafT  that 
a  56  foot  deepening  project  for  the  river  Is 
well  advanced  in  plan  but  Is  probably  at 
least  5  years  off  In  terms  of  accomplishment 
However.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans 
District  Personnel  that  If  normal  coordina- 
tion and  approval  procedures  were  stream- 
lined by  executive  order  that  at  least  the  50 
fool  portion  of  the  channel  could  be  realized 
In  probably  the  next  2  or  3  years 

Minimal  dredging  for  such  an  effort  would 
b«  required  as  the  depth  of  the  Mlssls.<;lppl 
River  from  New  Orleans  to  the  gulf  ha.s  a 
natural  depth  of  100  feet  and  only  requires 
dredging  during  the  la.st  31  miles  Therefore, 
the  technical  accomplishment  of  this  proj- 
e:;t.  particularly  to  the  50  foot  depth.  co\ild 
be  done  very  very  quickly  If  the  President 
determines  to  assign  such  a  priority  for  ac- 
complishment to  his  various  cabinet  agen- 
cies Involved 

ia>     IN    RICHMOND 

This  meeting  was  organized  by  the  largest 
American  coal  exporter  Governor  DALTON 
paid  me  the  honor  of  asking  Senator  John 
WARNER,  a  representative  of  Senator  BYRD. 
and  a  number  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Dept  of  Transportation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers   etc  to  take  part 

la  the  meeting   ThU  gathering  gave  me  the 


opportunity  to  inform  those  present  of  the 
considerable  price  hike  In  the  coat  of  coal  due 
to  h.Kf'  uPnmria^e  t.ar^;e.»  I  also  took  It 
upon  myself  to  warn  them  a^aliust  a  pa&sUe 
attitude  that  would  quickly  result  in  Ameri- 
can coal  becoming  non  competitive  vilih 
Australian  and  South  African  coal 

Indeed,  at  present  coal  exports  are  bkxked 
In  thene  t*o  countries  owing  to  the  lack  of 
capacity  in  existing  port  facilities  I  indicated 
taat  this  will  no  lor.ger  be  the  case  :n  198,t 
at  which  time  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and 
Kembta  In  Australia  will  be  capable  of  ac- 
commodating shv.s  larger  than  130.000  tons, 
and  the  annual  loading  capacity  of  Richard  s 
kn\  .n  .Siiiiih  Afri;-a  will  have  been  lncrea.sed 
from  34  to  44  million  Ions 

1  inerefiire,  liujlcited  Uiat  in  the  best  in- 
tered  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  with  which  we  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent relationship  since  1945.  it  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  by  19B3 

The  deepening  to  55  foot  of  the  channel  at 
Hampton  Roads,  which  according  to  the  Rep- 
resentitlve  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  poses 
no  technical  problems  but  would  take  quite  a 
num^r  of  years  II  urgent  procedures  are  not 
forthcoming  to  deal  with  amon»{  other  lhlnt;s 
environmental  dimculties  (the  problem  of 
dredging  spoil  In  particular  i 

Improvement  of  back  up  arrangements  for 
coal  loading  facilities  uonslructlon  of  new- 
loading  equipment  ground  storage  areas, 
etc  ]   If  such  Improvements  are  not  forth- 

coming In  conjunction  with  the  deepening 
of  the  access  channel,  loading  capacity  will 
be  little.  If  at  all  increased  During  the  meet- 
ing one  of  the  participants  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  superport  serviced  by  C  &  O  and 
N  dk  W  and  operated  by  a  third  party  for  In- 
stance, the  Slate  of  Virginia  I  do  not  know 
what  merit  this  suggestion  may  have  It  was 
a  tot  illy  new  one  for  me 

A  dllTerenllBl  s\stem  of  railroad  freight 
charges  according  to  tonnage  and  length  of 
contracts. 

13  1     IN    WASHINGTON 

I  Informed  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  to  the  enor- 
mous potenliAl  for  U  S  coil  experts  but  I  als<j 
drew  their  attention  to  the  risk  of  never  see- 
ing this  potential  come  to  fruition  If  proper 
measures  are  not  taken  to  Improve  the  ports 
and  inland  transportation  Present  were 
Members  of  a  Department  of  Transp<jrlatlon 
group  engaged  In  putting  together  a  report 
on  coal  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
situation  I  believe  they  agreed  with  the 
■^oundness  of  my  remark.s  Thev  indicated 
that  accordlnj;  to  a  recent  report  bv  the 
Corp?  of  Engineers  It  would  he  eronomlcally 
feasible  to  deepen  the  channels  at  Hampton 
[{  piids  and  at  New  C>rleans  but  that  these 
operations  would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
amr)ng  others,  the  EPA  which  risks  taking 
a  lilt  of  tlmp 

Mr  WARNER  Action  must  be  taken 
quickly  on  the  three  problem.s  pointed 
out  by  the  French  Government 

First   Shallow  port  depth. 

Second  Inadequate  and  outdated 
shore.slde  facilities. 

Third  Transportation  problems  be- 
tween mine -mouth  and  harbor 

Of  these  three  problem  areas,  the  lattor 
two  fall  clearly  withm  private  enter- 
prise's domain 

If  these  problems  are  Koing  to  be  cor- 
rected, it  IS  going  to  take  cooperation  be- 
tween various  interested  private  enter- 
prise groups  as  well  as  expenditures  of 
capital  by  private  industry 

And  private  industry  has  reason  to  un- 
dertake the  task 

Daily.  It  seems,  we  see  annouricements 
of  plans  for  new  coal  terminals  to  be 
built:  In  New  York.  N  Y  .  Camden,  N.J.; 


Baltimore.  Md  Hampton  Roads.  Va  ; 
Wilm  ngton.  NC  ,  Morehead  City.  NC  . 
Savannah.  Ga  .  Charleston.  SC,  As- 
toria and  Portland.  Ore  .  Seattle  and 
Puget  Sound,  Wa.sh  ,  and  Long  Beach. 
Calif  .  to  name  but  a  few 

Moreover,  meetings  t)etween  private 
industry  groups  are  occuring  on  a  regu- 
lar basLs  in  an  efTort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  means  to  correct  the  trans- 
portation problem  from  the  mine-mouth 
to  the  harbor 

Interestingly  enough,  the  one  problem 
area  that  historically  has  fallen  totally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  dredging  of  our  Na- 
tions ports  and  harbors  to  create  ade- 
quate port  depth  — has  yet  to  be  ad- 
dre.ssed,  even  though  the  problem  has 
reached  critical  proportions 

And  alarmingly,  this  Ls  the  one  pro- 
blem area  that  is  going  to  take  the  long- 
est time  to  correct 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  foreign  coal  ex- 
port targets  as  set  out  by  the  various 
coal  delegations,  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  prompt,  wise  and  decisive 
action 

The  prqper  course  which  this  action 
should  take  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
dLscussion  by  this  Senator. • 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  convening  hour  is  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day, is  it  nof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  will  recess  shortly  for  the 
weekend  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done  in 
expediting  action  on  several  pieces  of 
legislation  The  action  on  the  defen.se 
appropriation  bill  was  completed  today, 
for  example,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  leadership,  and  the  Senate  will  not, 
therefore,  be  in  tomorrow 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  convenes  at 
noon,  and  shortly  thereafter,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  take  up  the  Senate  bill  on 
the  superfund 

The  parties  closest  to  that  measure 
have  been  working  these  last  2  days  to 
resolve  the  problems  in  connection  with 
the  bill  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  have  made  great  progress 

Under  the  order  that  was  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  on  Monday,  follow- 
ing the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  i)roreed  to  take  up  that  bill 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the 
parties  would  be  ready  to  proceed  at  that 
time.  In  which  event  the  Senate  will  be 
actmg  on  Monday  on  the  sui^erfund 
legislation  and  on  amendments  thereto 

Now,  the  Senate  will  be  in  .se.ssion 
just  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week 
and  will  go  out  for  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday 

On  Monday  December  1  the  Senate 
will  return  foHowmg  the  hoUday  and  be 
in  session  through  Friday,  December  5 
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It  IS  anticipated  that  during  that 
period,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  one  or  more  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  and  I 
am  not  sure  at  this  moment  precisely 
when  will  be  the  most  appropriate 
moment  to  proceed  to  nominations. 

I  have  Indicated  that  the  nomination 
that  IS  now  on  the  calendar  under 
Judiciary  will  be  at  least  one  of  the 
nominations  to  which  I  would  hope  to 
proceed 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  on  that 
subject  ■' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  should  like 
to  complete  my  thought  in  that  regard 
I  am  not  sure  as  to  precisely  when  I 
can  proceed  to  that  nomination,  but  I 
simply  suggest  to  Senators  that  In  con- 
nection with  that  nomination  and 
others,  they  be  prepared  at  any  time, 
beginning  Monday,  for  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination.  It  may  be  on  Monday 
or  it  may  be  subsequent  to  Monday,  But 
I  simply  say  that  before  the  Senate 
winds  up  its  business  on  December  5,  I 
would  certainly  expect  to  be  able  to 
proceed  to  that  and  perhaps  other 
nominations, 

I  have  to  lake  into  consideration  that 
there  are  other  measures  which  need  to 
be  acted  upon  during  the  time  remain- 
ing The  Senate  will  have  the  continuing 
resolution 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Senate 
Will  take  up  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  had  not  previously  been 
anticipated:  but  certain  circumstances 
have  changed,  and  I  have  been  made 
privy  to  those  circiunstances  today, 
which  indicate  to  me  that  the  Senate 
probably  will  now  be  able  to  act  on  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senate  may  ^et  also  take  up  the 
appropriation  bill  on  Treasury  and  Postal 
Servace,  I  anticipate  the  Senate's  also 
taking  up  the  revenue  sharing  measure. 
Moreover,  I  alert  Senators  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  leadership  will  want  to  try 
to  take  up  the  fair  housing  legislation. 

There  are  other  measures — for  In- 
stance, the  reconciliation  measure.  The 
prospects  are  good,  I  think,  for  action  on 
that  measure.  Then  there  is  regulatory 
reform,  which  I  hope  can  be  done. 

Other  than  these,  there  may  be  meas- 
ures that  do  not  occur  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment or  which  will  be  considered  later 
for  action. 

These  constitute,  I  believe,  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  in  addition  to  confer- 
ence reports  on  various  matters.  The  In- 
terior appropriations  conference  report 
is  one  in  particular  that  comes  to  my 
mind  It  would  have  been  taken  up  today 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
minonty  leader  has  stated  to  me  pri- 
vately that  Mr  Stevens,  who  Is  the  rank- 
ing minority  manager  of  that  measure,  Is 
not  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  moment.  So  that 
will  go  over  until  Monday 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  what  remains 
to  be  done. 

I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  my  delaying  his  com- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Executive 


Calendar,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  well 
if  I  could  put  the  whole  statement  in  the 
Record  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
work  for  the  session. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Indeed.  I  welcome  the  additional  re- 
marks he  has  just  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  Senate's  legislative  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session,  before  our 
adjournment  sine  die. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  leader  is  aware 
of  this,  but  for  the  record  I  should  note 
that  there  is  a  hold  on  the  one  item  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  to  which  the 
majority  leader  referred,  and  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  grant  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
Item. 

I  must  also  advise  the  majority  lead- 
er— once  again,  I  know  he  is  aware  of 
this,  but  I  think  it  well  to  spread  it  on 
the  record — that  the  fair  housing  bill 
has  a  number  of  objections  on  this  side: 
and  I  expect  that  there  will  be  strenuous 
opposition  to  an  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  at  this 
late  date  in  this  session. 

I  join  him  In  hoping  that  we  ctm  deal 
with  the  revenue  sharing  authorization 
measure,  I  believe  it  is  urgently  im- 
portant that  we  try  to  do  that. 

Of  course.  I  join  him  as  well  in  hoping 
that  we  can  deal  with  anv  conference 
reports  that  might  be  brought  before  the 
Senate,  and  other  matters  as  they  may 
occur. 

I  also  report  that  my  understanding 
of  the  negotiations  on  the  superfund  bill 
is  essentially  the  same  as  his.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  twice  today  to  sit  in  on 
those  negotiations  for  a  brief  time  in 
each  Instance.  It  occurs  to  me  that  good 
progress  Is  being  made  and  that  all  the 
principal  parties  to  this  measure  are 
present  and  participating.  So  I  hope  that 
those  negotiations  will  continue  even 
over  the  weekend,  but  certainly  begin- 
ning again  on  Monday.  I  offer  whatever 
help  I  can  be  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope 
we  can  have  some  sort  of  statement  to 
make  shortly  after  we  reconvene  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I.  too,  hope  that  the  negotiations  will 
continue  through  the  weekend.  I  hope 
that  those  negotiations  will  be  completed 
by  Monday,  so  that  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  act  on  the  superfund  legislation. 

I  Will  be  in  the  area  throughout  the 
weekend:  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance in  those  negotiations,  I  stand  ready 
to  do  so. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  453  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  453  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


NONLEGISLATIVE  PERIODS    '1981) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  schedule  of  nonlegls- 
laUve  periods  for  1981  which  have  been 
agreed  upcm  between  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NoNL^cisi-ATrvE    Pnuoos    (1981) 

Lincoln's  Birthday  Monday.  February  », 
Tuesday.  February  10;  Wednesday,  pybruarv 
11;  Thursday,  February  12  Pridav  Febru- 
ary 13 

Easter:  Monday,  April  13;  Tuesday.  April 
14,  Wednesday,  April  15,  TTiursday.  April  16, 
Friday,  April  17;  Monday,  April  20 

Memorial  Day:  Monday,  May  25  Tuesday, 
May  26.  Wednesday.  May  27;  Thursday.  May 
28.  Friday    May  29 

July  4th:  Monday  June  29;  Tuesdav.  June 
30;  Wednesday.  Juiv  1;  Thursday  July  2. 
Friday.  July  3 

August  Recess:  Monday,  August  3  until 
September  9. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 

the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
have  a  request  shortly  with  respect  to  the 
Dole  amendment.  No.  1789,  which  was 
added  to  the  DOD  appropriation  bill 
which  was  passed  today.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  minority  leader's  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  with  Senator  Stennis 
I  am  going  to  leave  the  Chamber  at  this 
time.  There  being  no  objections  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  request  by  Mr. 
Baker  when  he  makes  it.  the  order  for 
convening  of  the  Senate  is  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  action  on  the 
request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Chair  recess 
the  Senate,  under  the  order,  over  untij 
Monday  at  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'  Mr  Baker's  statement  is  printed  ear- 
lier in  todays  Record.) 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  Monday. 

Thereupon,  at  5:49  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Mondav.  November  24 
1980.  at  12  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  21. 1980: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following  temporary  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
as  indicated  below,  pursuant  to  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5780.  5782  and 
5791 

Lieutenant   connnandeT 

LINE 

Campbell.  Robert  B  Pohle.  James  H 

Cunningham.  Martin   Port  R. 

Randall  H  Smiley    Michael  C 

Davis   Stephen  B    Jr  Welgand   Kari  R    Jr 

Everett    Richard  A  Wright.  James  R 
Hartwell,  Charles  M 
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LieMtenant 


A«bury.  Richard  S 
Babcock.  Rowland  A 

Jr 
Barr.  Robert  H 
Baum.  Samuel  K 
Serf.  Delano  R 
Bergenen.  l«onard  I. 
Blahop.  Harold  R 
Bohannan.  Oary  W 
Brown.  William  W 

Jr 
Buchanan.  Bobby  A 
Carey.  Stephen  C 
Carlaon.  DennU  J 
Cununlngs   Brian  J 
Dabney.  PhUlp  J 
Divine.  Michael  D 
Dwornlk.  Richard  T 
Eaaon.  Oeorge  B    III 
Eggen.  Steven  L 
EUensteln.  Donald  A 
Eraek.  David  A 
Eubanks.  Richard  M 
Pirth.  Barry  E 
ntzhugh    Qary  I, 
nynt.  David  B 
Garrison.  Paul  C    II 


OaM.  Michael  R 
Orant.  Raymond  J 
Hall.  Jamee  B 
Hardman    Andrrw  H 
Harman    Howard  M 
Helaey.  Philip  M 
Her.  Robert  W 
Jeter.  James  D 
Jobe,  Terry  L 
Johnson.  I^eo  T  .  Jr 
Jorgensen   Paul  C 
Jfielln.  William  D     Jr 
Kfllev    Michael  I" 
Leuachner    James  W 
Lewis.  David  R 
Uick wood.  Stephni  O 
l.oser   David  A 
Marolno    MIcharl  I, 
Markevicz    John  W 
McCoy    Kenne'h  \V 
McWIUlanis    OeorK-r  R 
Meaalr    Richard  A 
Mpenpn,  D<.<U({!as  F 
Memirli)    Strphrn  K 
Mi-x^ui    Riibert,  I, 
Nakavama    Dean  S 
Navfack.  John  C. 


Nelson.  Oeorge  R  .  Jr 
O  Hanlon,  Jeremiah 
Ohlemeyer    Richard  "; 
falko    Thomas  A 
Parks    Ralph  P 
Penn.  William  T 
Petlrolas.  John  H 
Reld    Deni>l»  R 
RelslnRer    Allen  ¥. 
Relue    Richard  B 
Robblns    Frederick  H 
Riitveru    Bruce  A 
R^Tbev    Richard  F.    Jr 
Roddahl.  Jeffrey  I. 
Schneider    Harvey  L 
Hhepard    Douglas  I. 
Sherrard    Mar!  In  V 


Silverio,  Stephen  R 
Skipper.  Donald  W 
'  Smallwwxl    James  V 
Smith.  Philip  W 
Sontag,  William  (" 
ateffen    David  J 
Htimer    Mark  A 
Therrlen,  Alfrel  E 
Thompson    Ronald  A 
Tibbs,  David  T 
Tnmnvlrk    Kenneth  D 
Walmslev    Stephen  R 
Wles    David  S 
Wilson   James  T 
Wright    Dale  Q 
Wvlie    Oe.irKr  J 
Z;t..    Hugh  J 


Craig    Rondall   R 

Murra\     Edwin  A 

Douglas,  David  B 

Dsiroin    R<)nald  O 

F'.lev    Oetirge  B 

.Sargent    William  H 

Kfi.c-    David  r 

I  tv  >rn!i'n    Robert  ( 

:  ;:;(lsav    l>»\  Id   A 

I   HM 

l.A 

N        •RP^ 

Hlfgs'ad    Oarv   C 
Hr.jce    Ocrald   R 
(had*  Irk    Thomas  K 
Clements.  Don  K 


I);cKers<  •-.    Jrrr\    I. 
Hami:-.  n    I.ov  H 
Javiir    Br' ;rr  ( ' 
Ijir.^hurne.  Oeorge  A 


Oddo.  Peter  A 
Peters    Michael 
Rector    Larry  J 
Rector    Roscoe 


Rowland.  Robert  O 
Tugan   Oary  E 
Winslow.  David  A 
E 

CIVIL 

Blttle   James  E 
Bovee   Stephen  P 
Dalke  Oregory  A 
Eckels.  Robert  T 
Howell   Richard  A 
Hugglns    Howard  H 

JIDGI  ADVOrATI   CINKRALS  VOtrS 

l.awlor   Michael  E 


,  Jr 

ENCINEDI     COaPS 

K  ibic   Charles  R 
MacFarquhar  James 

D 
Hovka,  Michael  W 
Zlska   Oeorge   Jr 


MEDICAI 

DrUmg    Douglas  S 
Henry    Frederic  H 
Johnson,  Ronald  A 


snvicE  coapB 

Joseph    William  A 
Mikkelsen,  Donald  J 
Nunn.  Thomas  D  ,  Jr 
Niass  COU»8 


Berrym.an    Mary  A 
Brastad    Jeinnette  A 
Costelio  Judith  M 
Davis   Evelyn  P 
E  kste:n   Barbara 

J    B 
H'lnter   Harriet  Z 
1  assallpcolon    \'lctor 

.\1 
I  edonne    Illane  M 


Montclar    Honnrene 

L 
Price   Roberta  L 
Prultt.  Nancy  3 
Ridden.  Carol  A 
Sheridan.  Gary  C 
Vernoskl    Barbara  K 
Williams.  Mary  D 
ZukowskI   Suranna 

M 


UMI 
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A  NATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICY 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  TALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  article  featured  in  Na- 
tion s  Business  magazine  this  October 
entitled.  Minerals:  Our  Next  Crisis'" 
My  colleagues  have  heard  me  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  speak  on  a 
number  of  occa-sions  of  our  concern 
for  this  Nations  situation  and  vulner- 
ability with  respect  to  key.  strategical- 
ly critical  materials  and  minerals.  On 
October  21.  1980.  President  Carter 
signed  into  law  H.R  2743.  the  Na- 
tional Materials  and  Minerals  Policy. 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1980  This  law  (Public  Law  96-479). 
the  first  of  lUs  kind  in  three  decades 
and  pa-ssed  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, requires  the  executive  branch  to 
begin  acting  now  in  dealing  with  this 
complex  yet  critically  important  prob- 
lem It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  be  well  served  to 
pay  serious  attention  to  Public  Law 
96  479  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
begin  this  process. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  balanced  view  of 
the  l.ssue, 

[p'rom  Nation  s  Busine.ss.  October  1980) 
Minerals  Oi'R  Next  Crisis'' 

Faced  with  a  declining  mining  industry. 
Amrrica  is  in^  reading  lU',  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  lor  nonfuel  minerals  including  (left 
!o  right  1  cobalt,  nickel,  platinum,  gold  (to  a 
lesser  extent),  manganese  and  titanium 
Re.sult  We  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  a 
cutoff  of  such  strategic  minerals  than  of  oil 

MINERALS    THE  RESOURCE  CAP 

i  By  Tony  Velooci ) 

American.s  store-shelf  mentality,  the 
notion  that  whatever  we  need  will  somehow 
always  be  there,  has  apparently  lulled  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  which  could 
someday  be  shattered  by  a  crippling  re 
source  crisis  that  could  be  more  disruptive 
than  an  oil  embargo  a  cutoff  of  foreign  sup- 
plies of  critical  nonfuel  minerals.  The  U.S 
imporus  more  than  50  percent  of  13  strategic 
minerals  needed  for  our  economy  and  na- 
tional defense  In  the  case  of  eight  minerals, 
imporl-s  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
son.sumption 

In  certain  sophisticated  applications, 
there  is  no  known  substitute  for  some  of 
these  Of  greatest  concern  are  chromite  and 
it.s  derivatives  (stainless  steel,  armor  plate 
and  artillery  shells),  cobalt  (jet  engines,  tur- 
bines and  cutting  tools),  manganese  (battery 
electrolytes  and  to  harden  steel),  and  the 
platinum  group  metals  (catalyst  in  chemical 
reactions,  telecommunications  and  air  pollu 
tion  abatement  equipment). 

The  V  S  in  1979  relied  on  imports  for  90 
percent  of  its  chromite.  98  percent  of  its 
manganese  ore.  98  percent  of  its  cobalt  and 
89  percent  of  iLs  platinum  group  metals 


Worse.  America  s  primary  sources  include 
the  Soviet  Union  and  central  and  southern 
Africa  Zaire  and  Zambia,  both  very  unsta 
ble  nations  with  Soviet  leanings,  are  Amen 
ca  s  key  suppliers  of  cobalt.  Should  supplies 
of  chromium  and  platinum  from  South 
Africa  become  unavailable,  the  United 
States  would  be  dependent  on  iLs  second 
largest  supplier— the  Soviet  Union 

When  It  comes  to  essential  resources 
OPEC  IS  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  says 
David  J  Krofl.  principal  minerals  econo 
mist  for  Dames  &  Moore,  a  San  Francisco 
based  consulting  firm 

The  country  s  fragile  dependence  on  oil 
imports  IS  only  the  first  in  series  of  minerals 
crises  thai  we  can  expect  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century  ' 

William  H  Dresher.  dean  of  the  College 
of  Mines  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
Tucson  and  director  of  the  state  s  Bureau  of 
Geology  and  Mineral  Technology,  gives  a 
slightly  different  assessment  of  what  the 
U.S,  faces 

Hollywood,  in  recent  years,  has  capital- 
ized on  present-day  viewer  appetite  for  sus 
pense  and  horror  films  Our  federal  govern 
ment,  not  to  be  outdone,  is  putting  the  final 
touches  on  the  scenario  of  iLs  second  horror 
production  in  less  than  a  decade  the  miner 
als  crisis." 

But  a  more  tempered  view  of  the  problem 
comes  from  John  D.  Morgan,  Jr..  chief  staff 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Were 
not  complacent;  neither  are  we  about  lo  fall 
into  an  abyss. 

The  United  Stales'  reliance  on  unstable 
governments  and  potential  adversaries  for 
so  many  of  its  strategic  minerals  has  failed 
to  arouse  the  public  largely  because  the 
public  is  simply  unaware,  and  understand- 
ably so  Most  people  hardly  ever  see  the  ma 
lerials  in  their  raw  slate  and  only  enjoy  the 
convenience  or  security  they  provide  in 
their  myraids  of  end  uses 

And  while  an  unmistakable  parallel  exisLs 
between  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
nonfuel  minerals— the  constant  threat  of 
price  manipulation  and  supply  curtail- 
ment.s-we  may  be  more  at  risk  because  of 
our  minerals  dependency  Oil  imports  com 
pri.se  about  40  percent  of  our  national  re 
quirements.  but  we  are  nearly  100  percent 
dependent  on  outside  .sources  for  some  of 
our  most  critical  mineral  needs 

In  a  recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  of  chromium,  the  authors  concluded 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  strategi- 
cally more  vulnerable  to  a  long-term  chro- 
mium embargo  than  to  an  embargo  of  any 
other  natural  re.source,  including  petroleum, 
has  not  been  recognized.  Just  three 
months  ago,  after  studying  the  nations 
minerals  requirements,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  reached  a  similar 
conclusion. 

More  than  once  the  U.S  has  paid  the 
price  of  Its  dependence.  In  1978.  for  exam- 
ple, the  invasion  from  Angola  of  Zaire  s 
cobalt  producing  Shaba  Province  resulted  in 
a  quadrupling  of  producer  prices  from  $6  40 
to  $25  a  pound— $50  on  the  spot  market 
Just  prior  to  the  invasion,  the  Soviet  Union 
bought  much  of  the  world's  surplus:  during 
the  worldwide  shortfall  that  followed,  the 
Soviets  sold  cobalt  to  the  US  at  artificially 
inflated  prices 

On  the  supply  side,  the  Soviets  embargoed 
chromite  exports  to  the  U.S  during  the 
Korean  War,  shipments  resumed  in  1960 
More  recently,  the  flow  of  certain  strategic 


minerals  has  been  interrupted  several  limes 
because  of  fighting  in  southern  Africa 

And.  of  course  it  is  accessibility,  not  price, 
which  is  the  crucial  concern.  Representative 
James  D  Santini  <  D-Nev  :.  the  most  vocal 
member  of  Congress  on  the  minerals  issue. 
says  the  United  States  and  iLs  Western 
allies  are  so  vulnerable  that  a  chrome  em- 
bargo by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Zimbabwe 
would  bring  the  entire  industrial  world  lo 
Its  knees  in  just  six  months  "  Morgan  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  Mines  agrees  that  America 
faces  polentiallv  serious  problems  but  sug 
gests  that  the  U.S  is  m  no  immediate 
danger  We  wouldn't  be  on  our  knees,  but 
we  might  get  off  our  butts' 

Another  nonfuel  minerals  specialist,  pri- 
vate consultant  Robert  B  Keating  thinks 
otherwise  South  Africa  s  chromite  and  fer 
rochromium  production  could  be  halted 
abruptly  or  reduced  severely  by  internal  po- 
litical problems,  external  attacks  or  at- 
tempted Soviet  domination  The  effects  on 
our  basic  industries  would  be  fell  immedi- 
ately If  such  losses  coincided  with  stop 
pages  of  Zimbabwean  and  Soviet  chromite 
and  ferrochromium  supplies,  then  the 
damage  to  our  industrial  economy  would  be 
crippling 

Repercussions  would  not  stop  there  he 
says  The  United  States  would  be  forced 
into  intense  competition  with  other  indus- 
trialized nations  for  supplies,  a  scramble 
that  would  place  considerable  strains  upon 
Western  alliances  '  Americas  allies  are  even 
worse  off  than  the  US  when  it  comes  to 
import  reliance 

WHEN   IT  COMES  TO  ESSENTIAL  RESOURCES    OPEC 
IS  JUST  THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 

Exacerbating  our  reliance  are  the  continu- 
ing decline  of  the  United  States  own  domes- 
tic minerals  industry  and  the  Soviet  Union  s 
gradual  shift  toward  becoming  a  nel  miner 
als  importer  itself,  putting  that  nation  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  United  Slates 

In  1950.  the  United  States  depended  on 
imports  to  meet  50  percent  or  more  of  lUs 
needs  for  only  four  of  the  13  strategic  min 
erals.  We  have  gone  from  a  positive  bal 
ance  of  trade  in  minerals  to  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $9  billion,  not  including  the 
value  of  imported  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,'  says  Dresher  of  the  University  of  An 
zona 

The  drastic  switch  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  reasons.  Rapidly  escalating  costs,  many 
of  which  are  a  result  of  government  regula 
lions,  have  severel.v  eroded  current  and  pro- 
jected cash  flows,  reducing  the  incentive  to 
invest  in  new  plants  and  equipment  As  ob 
solete  operations  are  closed  down  for  im 
provemenls.  or  retired  altogether,  fewer 
new  ones  are  being  brought  on  to  replace 
them 

Mining,  like  the  search  for  new  oil  and 
gas.  IS  a  high  risk  industry,  characterized  bv 
high  fixed  cosls  and  price  \olatility  In  the 
case  of  some  key  minerals,  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  import  themi  be- 
cause there  are  no  known  domestic  deposits 
In  the  case  of  others,  extracting  them  is  un- 
economical because  of  the  cost  of  produc 
tion  and  restricltve  government  regulations 
The  United  States  could  t)e  virtually  self- 
sufficient  in  all  but  a  few  minerals,  such  as 
chromite.'  says  Morgan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  '  It  s  a  matter  of  economics  '  Senator 
Harrison  H  Schmitl  'R-N.M  i.  a  geologist 
and    former    astronaut,    essentially    agrees 

Nature  endowed  us  with  unbelievably  vast 
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niitiiral  resourrM.  most  of  whirh  have  not 
been  lapped,  contrary  to  the  iinmformed  or 
misKuidfd  statements  of  many  in  leadership 
positions.  ■  he  says 

The  other  adverv   trend  working   aKain.sl 
the  domestic  minerals  indiislry  Is  the  teder 
al   novernment  »   policy   of   wlthdravntm    in 
creasing  amounts  of  land  in  Alaska  and  thi- 
mineral  rich    West    from    public    access     In 
Alaska,  for  example    some  105  million  acres 
have  been  restricted  from  mineral  explora 
tlon  and  development,  with  56  million  acres 
designated    as    national    monumenl-s       The 
overwhelming  part  of  these  lands  was  never 
adequately  evaluated  for  mineral  potential 
says  American  Mining  Congress  President  J 
Allen  Overton 

Alaska  has  only  two  commercial  mining 
operations  of  any  size  One  is  a  gold  dredg 
Ing  operation  and  the  other  is  a  coal  mine 
Although  Alaska  i.s  rated  excellent  in  the 
potential  for  commercially  viable  aniouni.s 
of  chromite.  nickel  cobalt  and  platinum. 
among  other  key  minerals,  only  17  percent 
of  the  land  Is  actually  open  to  prospecting 
Says  Senator  Schmilt  As  SoMet  and 
other  forces  in  the  world  gradually  restrict 
or  control  our  access  to  world  energy  and 
mineral  resources,  the  question  that  wilder 
ness  only  advocates  must  answer  is  Will 
they  then  advocate  reopening  Alaska  and 
other  federally  controlled  land.s  tor  rapid 
exploration  and  development  in  the  nation 
al  interest,  when  that  national  interest  .s<3 
dictates:' 

Also  casting  a  pall  on  the  long  terin  out 
look  IS  the  Soviet  I'nion  s  apparent  mounl 
ing  Interest  in  mineral  rich  developing  coun 
tries  The  USSR   already  i.s  a  dominant  po 
lltical   Influence   in   Angola   and   in   Mozani 
bique     The  ultimate  political  direction  that 
Zimbabwe    will     take    remains    uncertain, 
says    Representative    Santini.    who    Ls    con 
cerned  about  that  nation  s  Marxist  govern 
ment  and  the  fact  that   the  Soviet   Union  Us 
now  importing  minerals  w  hich  il  was  recent 
ly    exporting     Analysts,    who    had    assumed 
that  the  USSR    was  self  sufficient  in  min 
erals.  now  take  a  different  view 

Soviet  mines  suffer  from  poor  planning 
and  design  as  well  as  declining  ore  grades, 
according  to  Daniel  I  Fine  an  international 
resource  analyst  and  a  consultant  at  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Re.s«'arch 
Institute  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Mine  recovery  rates  In  some 
cases  are  as  low  as  40  percent 

All  of  this  has  led  Santlnl.  and  a  growing 
number  of  others  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  as  well  to  believe  that  the  US  and 
Its  allies  are  engaged  in  a     resource  war 

Prom  MOSCOW'S  viewpoint,  a  resource  war 
Is  low-cost,  low-casualty,  low  visibility  and 
usually  below  the  threshold  of  effective  re 
sponse  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga 
nization.  says  Rear  Adm  William  C  Mott 
'Ret  I.  executive  director  of  the  Council  on 
Economics  and  National  Security,  a  Wash 
ington-based  association  composed  of  senior 
US   buslne.ss  and  labor  leaders 

Not  everyone  agrees  A  Defen.se  Depart 
ment  official,  for  instance  says  A  country 
could  .switch  Its  political  affiliation  tomor 
row  and  even  refuse  to  export  its  minerals 
directly  to  this  country,  but  as  long  as  it  re 
mains  In  the  world  market  its  resources  will 
find  their  way  to  the  US. 

Then  there  is  our  storehouse  — the  strate 
gic  stockpile  The  stockpile  is  supposed  to 
safeguard  the  nation  from  sudden  supply  in 
terruptions.  but  there  are  serious  problems 
While  more  than  90  materials  have  been 
designated  as  basic  stockpile  materials, 
many  of  the  levels  are  way  below  iheir  na 
tional  goal   For  example 

Chromium    metal    stockpile    goal     20.000 
tons,    stockpile    level     3.763    tons,    cobalt- 
stockpile  goal   85.4  million  pounds,  stockpile 
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level  40  8  million  p<5unds  chromite  .stiHk 
pile  goal  3  2  million  dried  Ions,  stockpile 
level  1  9  million  titanium  sptinge  stockpile 
goal  195  1)00  Ions  stockpile  level  32  231 
tons  platinum  stockpile  goal  1  3  million 
iroy  ounces,  stockpile  level  439.597  trov 
ounces,  and  nickel  stockpile  goal  200  000 
tons,  stockpile  level    zero 

Originally   established   bv    an   act    of   Con 
gress   in    1939      to   serve   the   interest   of   na 
tional  defen.s»'  only     and   not    for  economic 
and  budgetars   purposes    the  strategic  stock 
piles    are    intended    to    provide    the    United 
Slates  with  enough  e.vsential  nonfuel  miner 
als  to  sustain   it    through   a   three  year  con 
ventlonal  war    But  goals  and  planning  have 
tjeen  erratic,  and  the  program  has  been  iin 
derfunded  consistently    Moreover    economic 
coixsiderations.   rather   than  strategic,    have 
sometimes  .seemed  to  dictate  stockpile  man 
agement 

How  el.se  can  one  interpret   the  sale    be 
gmiung   in    1964.   of   half   !tu-  cobalt    in   the 
stockpile  when  there  was  no  shortage  in  the 
markef     asks  Simon  D    Strauss,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  minerals  availability  of 
the    American    Mining    Congre.ss       Nothing 
was  sold  through   the  back  door,     responds 
Haul    K     Krueger    assistant    asso<iate  direc 
tor   of   the    Resources    Preparedne.ss   Office 
an  arm  of  the  Federal   Kmergency   Manage 
ment  Agency      The  .sale  had  the  approval  of 
Congress    The   cobalt    inventory    was   more 
than  double  the  national  goals  at  the  time 

FYom  1946  to  1958,  stockpile  planning  was 
based  on  a  five  year  emergency  basis,  but 
that  was  amended  to  only  a  one  year  contln 
gency  for  the  period  from  1973  to  1976 
Coupled  With  our  dependency  on  unstable 
and  unfriendly  countries  for  a  sizable  share 
of  our  key  minerals,  the  stockpile  levels 
would  appear  to  put  the  U  S  at  a  .severe  dis 
advantage  in  a  non-nuclear  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  bloc 

We  might  be  able  In  stretch  out  titanium 
supplies  oul   to  eight    maybe  nine  months, 
says  Krueger      Cobalt  could  be  stretched  to 
perhaps  15  months 

Krueger  s  office  requested  $170  million 
for  fi.scal  1981  to  resume  building  the  slock 
piles  President  Carter  lowered  that  to  $150 
million  and  the  Hou.s*-  Appropriations  Com 
mlttee  further  reduced  it  to  $100  million 
The  Senate  has  yet  to  complete  action  on 
the  legislation 

"The  $100  million  isn  t  much,  but  at  least 
its  a  start  .says  Krueger  Morgan  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  it  will  take 
at  least  $6  billion  to  correct  the  imbalances 
I  For  .some  less  critical  minerals,  the  quanti 
ty  on  hand  far  exceeds  stockpile  goals  i 
Whether  we  will  have  60  years  [the  lime  it 
would  take  to  meet  all  goals  at  the  rate  of 
$100  million  a  year)  of  peace  before  we  need 
them  I  don  t  know,  says  Morgan  Draw 
your  own  conclusions 

Adding  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  vir 
lually  all  of  the  stockpiled  minerals  were 
purchased  in  the  early  1950s,  so  that  the 
quality  of  some- cobalt,  for  example- fails 
to  meet  standards  required  for  certain  de 
fense  related  uses  Critics  claim  that  le.ss 
than  1  percent  of  the  .strategic  minerals 
meet  current  qualilv  standards  Responds 
Krueger  That  s  wrong  perhaps  10  percent 
might  not  meet  tCKiay  s  quality  standards 

According  to  Krueger    top  grade  strategic 
minerals  purchased  from  now  on  will  prob 
ably  be  saved  for  the  most  sophisticated  ap 
plications,  such  as  weapons  systems,  during 
as  emergency    while  the  inferior  grades  al 
ready  in  inventorv  will  go  toward  le.ss  impor 
tant   items    A  Defense   Department   spokes 
man  savs  the  inferior  quality  would  pose  no 
seriou.s  pr(jblem  becau.se  materials  could  be 
upgraded  in  as  little  as  30  days  Says  Repre 
sentative   Santini       That    kind   of   thinking 
borders  on  indefensible  nonsense.  ' 
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If  there  Is  any  one  element  of  the  current 
minerals  crLsis  which  is  most  perplexing   it  is 
perhaps  that  the  nation  was  made  aware  of 
the  problem  26  years  ago    ■  There  were  also 
warnings  back   then  about   our  energy  oul 
look  I  After  hearing   from  360  witnesses  in 
58     separate      investigative     sessions,      the 
Senate   Minerals,    Materials  and   Fuels  Eco 
nomic   Sut)Commiltee   reported   to   Congres.s 
in  1954  that  the  national  .security  was  in  se 
nous  danger  because  of  the  U.S.  reliance  un 
foreign  imports 

The    committee    recommended    that    ihe 
federal  government  speed  up  its  program  of 
stockpiling  and  encourage  the  domestic  mm 
erals    industry    to    produce    mor«'     I.Ament.v 
Senator  Schmitt      These  recommendations 
were   not    implemented,   unfortunately    and 
in    recent    years,    materials    problems    have 
t>ecome  increasingly  widespread  and  acule 
According  to  most  people  who  are  speak 
ing  out  on  the  issue  today,  the  US    is  vul 
nerable  now   not   because  of  what  occurred 
between   1954  and   1980  but  t>ecause  of  \»  hat 
failed  to  materialize    a  comprehensive  min 
erals  policy,  including  a  formal  plan  among 
Western  industrialized  nations  on  how  to  re 
spond    to    varying    degrees    of    a    minerals 
cutoff 

But  that  s  only  partially  correct  In  1970, 
Congress  passed  the  Mining  and  Mineral 
Policy  Act  aimed  at  stimulating  domestic 
tinning  and  reducing  America  s  dependence 
on  imports  The  policy  was  never  really  im 
plemented 

In  1977,  President  Carter  described  the 
condition  of  the  nation  s  foreign  import  reli 
ance  as  alarming  after  25  members  of  Con 
gress  apprised  him  of  the  situation  In  re 
sponse,  the  President  ordered  a  comprehen 
sive  cabinet  level  policy  review  to  analyze 
the  problem  and  propose  .solutions 

After  an  investigation  that  cost  $3  million 
and   involved    14   government    agencies,   the 
report,  which  was  to  have  t)een  completed 
by   late   1978    was  finished  in  August,   1979 
It    was    a    dismal    failure,      says    Harry   J 
Gray,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  United  Technologies  Corporation,  who.se 
diversified,      high  technology      firm      relies 
heavily  on  all  of  the  strategic  minerals.     It 
conveyed  no  sense  of  urgency  aboul  the  se 
riousness  of  the  situation    Perhaps  the  re- 
port s  major  failing  was  that  it  didn  t  idenli 
fy  any  practicable  solutions     Without  chro 
mlum,     says     Gray,     United     Technologies 
could  not  make  a  durable,  efficient  gas  tur 
bine  engine 

Representative  Santini  is  even  more  out 
spoken  on  the  report.  President  Carter 
swept  the  problem  underneath  the  bureau 
cratlc  rug  until  after  Jan  1  1981  maybe 
forever      he  says 

While  it  is  true  that  the  issue  appears  to 
t>e  a  .ileeper   gauged  by  what  little  is  written 
by   the   federal   government    for   public  dis- 
semination, there  is  .some  activity  going  on 
not  including  recent  congressional  hearings 
conducted   by    Santini    The   National   Secu 
rity  Council,  for  example,  is  conducting  an 
interagency  study  of  our  minerals  depend 
ency,     with     special     emphasis     on     cobalt 
chromium  and  the  platinum  group  metals 

The  Defense  Department   is  working  with 
the       Federal       Emergency       Management 
Agency    to   determine    if    funds,   authorized 
under    the    Defense    Production    Act.    could 
help  meet  national  stockpile  goals    Defense 
planners  are  also  examining  ongoing  materi- 
als research  and  development   programs  to 
find  substitutes      We  re  looking  for  a  hedge 
against  ma.s.sive  cost  escalations  or  substan 
rial  cutoffs      says  William  J    Perry    under 
secretary  of  defense  for  research  and  engi 
neering 

If  the  Joint  Economic  Committees  report 
IS  any  indication  the  nation  may  finally  be 
moving  toward  adopting  the  kind  of  policy 
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that   IS  widely  advocated    Among  the  com 
mlttee's  recommendations 

Encourage  domestic  minerals  production 
and  investment  by  Increasing  investment 
tax  credits  and  permitting  faster  write-offs 
on  capital  equipment 

Make  federal  lands  more  accessible  to 
mineral  exploration  and  development 

Repre.sentative  Santini  and  some  of  his 
Capitol  Hill  colleagues  t)elieve  a  nonfuel 
minerals  policy  should  also  include  a 
planned  response  to  worst-case  scenarios  m 
volving  either  curtailments  or  radical  price 
increases  In  addition.  Representative  San 
tini  has  recommended  establishing  a  new 
cabinet  level  post  for  mineral  and  material 
affairs  that  would  be  responsible  for  Ihe 
US  Geological  Survey  and  a  reorganized 
Bureau  of  Mines 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
first  step  in  alleviating  our  minerals  depend- 
ency should  be  a  nationwide  educational 
program  Suggests  Richard  Holmquist,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 

If  the  American  people  knew  how  many 
jobs  depend  directly  on  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  key  minerals  from  abroad,  they 
would  explode  '• 


OVERREGULATION  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  OPERATORS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21,  1980 

•  Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Warren  Bryant,  my  constitu- 
ents in  California's  26th  Congressional 
District,  .sent  me  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Service  Reporter,  a 
trade  magazine  for  the  heating  and 
air-conditioning  industry,  which  I 
found  very  interesting  as  it  gives  an 
example  of  the  problems  caused  to  our 
snail  business  operators  through  the 
Federal  Government's  overregulation. 

It  .seems  to  me  as  if  the  EPA  is 
trying  to  put  businessmen  out  of  busi- 
ness. Compliance  with  EPA  regula- 
tions has  caused  the  American  petro- 
leum industry  exorbitant  cost  in- 
creases—approximately $28  billion  in 
1978,  How  can  any  industry,  no  matter 
how  large,  afford  this? 

Coal  companies  have  closed  at  least 
10  mines  in  the  Applachian  region  be- 
cause the  cost  of  complying  with  EPA 
IS  too  high.  There  is  an  estimated  273- 
year  coal  supply  in  that  area  that  the 
companies  are  unable  to  afford  to 
mine.  How  can  we  afford  for  them  not 
to  mine  it? 

If  this  is  happening  to  our  large  in- 
dustries, imagine  what  is  happening  to 
our  small  ones,  Mr,  Earl  Palmer,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Service  Reporter  and 
author  of  the  editorial  "EPA  Needs  To 
Be  Told  of  Economic  Consequences  of 
Refrigerant  Regs.  "  explains  what  the 
cost  is  to  the  small  businessman  who  is 
trying  to  comply  with  certain  EPA 
regulations, 

I  insert  this  for  my  colleagues' 
thoughtful  review: 

EPA  Needs  To  Be  Toi.d  or  Economic 
Consequences  or  RErnicERANT  Regs 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  plans  to  formally   i.s-sue  it.s  Advanced 
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Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on  a  pro- 
duction cap  on  refrigerants  sometime  soon. 
C)erhaps  even  l>efore  this  issue  hits  the 
streets  Even  without  the  regulation  in  our 
hands,  the  thrust  of  the  regulation  and  its 
consequences  are  clear.  EPA  plans  to  cap  re 
frigerant  production  at  1979  levels  and  then 
cut  It  back  by  50'",  to  70%  below  1979  levels 

EPA  needs  to  know  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  rule,  particularly  its  effect 
on  small  users.  Although  EPA  staff  assures 
industry  representatives  they  have  consid- 
ered the  small  user,  there  will  be  economic 
consequences  they  haven't  even  considered, 

EPA  thinks  we  all  have  deep  pockets,' 
with  the  resources  of  DuPont,  or  Dow,  or 
Carrier,  or  Trane.  They  have  no  concept  of 
a  three-man  shop  doing  $200,000  a  year 

The  United  Stales  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  attempting  to  regulate  non-aero- 
sol uses  of  CFCs  The  United  Sutes  ac- 
counts for  only  one-third  of  CPC  emissions. 
In  fact,  other  countries  are  moving  at  top 
speed  to  expand  fluorocarbon  plant  capac- 
ity Says  the  l.'nited  Kingdom's  Department 
of  the  Environment  of  EPA's  action  The 
UK  Government  has  indicated  that  it  con 
siders  such  moves  precipitate  in  view  of  the 
tenuous  nature  of  the  argument  that  there 
IS  a  risk  to  health  and  the  need  for  further 
research  to  gain  adequate  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  action.' 

They  are  going  to  create  an  artificial 
shortage  that  will,  first,  drive  the  price  sky 
high,  and,  second,  make  It  hard  to  get  so 
that  users  look  for  sutistltutes.  This  may  be 
fine  for  people  using  fluorocarbons  for  foam 
blowing  or  solvents.  But  when  you're  out  in 
the  field,  and  you  can't  buy  refrigerant  at 
any  price,  you  re  out  of  business 

Rand  Corp,,  in  its  study  of  the  issue  for 
EPA.  .said  that  R-22  was  not  a  big  contribu- 
tor to  the  alleged  ozone  depletion,  so  the  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration  industry 
would  not  be  affected  by  regulation  Then 
the  EPA  included  R-22  in  its  proposed  regu 
latlon.  invalidating  Rand's  statement.  The 
regulation  will  have  an  impact— it  will  put 
many  HVAC  contractors  out  of  buslne.ss.» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
and  was  not  present  when  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  to  H.R.  7584. 
State-Justice-Commerce  appropri- 

ations for  fiscal  year  1981,  was  taken. 
If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  conference  report. # 


FDA  REGULATIONS  ON  DRUG 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21,  1980 
•  Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  <FDA) 
has  recently  Lssued  final  regulations 
that  will  require  pharmacists  to  give 
what  is  called  a  patient  package  insert 
to  a  customer  when  certain  drugs  are 
dispensed.  These   inserts  will   provide 
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information  to  the  cor\sumer  about 
the  medication  and  possible  side  ef- 
fects that  have  been  associated  with 
the  drug.  Let  me  say  that  programs 
which  provide  useful  information  are 
to  be  commended,  but  I  have  a 
number  of  reservations  with  respect  to 
this  federally  mandated  program 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, 

FDA  has  stated  that  its  regulations 
are  very  limited  in  scope  only  applying 
to  some  10  drugs  or  classes  of  drugs. 
Second,  the  agency  has  indicated  that 
this  patient  package  insert  program  is 
a  pilot  project  that  will  be  tested  and 
evaluated  for  the  next  3  years  to  de- 
termine if  these  drug  leaflets  are  bene- 
ficial to  consumers.  At  first  glance 
such  an  approach  by  FDA  seems  very 
reasonable  since  the  program  has  been 
scaled  down  considerably  and  will  be 
tested  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  costs  of  the  final  regulations  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  by 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Patricia  Harris  will  be  approximately 
$21  million  a  year  of  which  a  certain 
amount  of  Federal  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  financially  assist  State  medic- 
aid programs  in  reimbursing  pharma- 
cists when  an  insert  is  given  with  the 
medication  to  a  needy  recipient.  Al- 
though I  fully  agree  that  pharmacists 
must  be  adequately  compensated  for 
performing  this  mandated  function  of 
distributing  PPI's.  I  am  annoyed  by 
the  fact  that  the  program  will  require 
matching  State  funds  to  subsidize  the 
dispensing  of  these  leaflets.  Further- 
more, I  am  disturbed  that  Secretary 
Harris  made  this  commitment  to  reim- 
burse pharmacists  without  consulting 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  As  my  colleagues  know  and 
so  does  HHS  as  well  as  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  in  my 
home  State  of  Alabama,  we  have  been 
experiencing  severe  money  problems 
with  our  medicaid  program  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  absorb  any  additional 
costs  that  will  be  generated  by  PPI's. 

Beyond  my  misgivings  about  the 
impact  of  PPI's  on  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams, I  am  equally  concerned  over 
the  cost  of  PPI's  and  their  effect  on 
prescription  drug  prices  in  these  times 
of  high  inflation.  'While  we  are  all  in 
support  of  having  useful  information 
about  drugs  and  reducing  health  care 
costs,  I  have  not  seen  any  solid  evi- 
dence to  date  that  PPI's  will  actually 
save  money  in  terms  of  lower  medical 
bills.  To  the  contrary.  I  see  this  $60 
million  pilot  project  increasing  costs 
across  the  board  for  prescriptions. 

I  am  also  somewhat  unclear  why 
this  program  was  implemented  when 
there  is  an  effort  underway  by  a 
number  of  major  drugstore  chains  to 
provide  drug  information  to  the  con- 
suming public  on  a  voluntary  basis 
According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores  (NACDS)  two 
drug  chains  in  the  'Washington.  DC, 
metropolitan  area.  Peoples  Drug  and 
Drug  Fair  have  this  same  kind  of  in 
formation  available  in  their  stores  in  a 
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very  ea.s.v  to  read  notebook  format  and 
other  druK  chains  'hrouKhout  thv 
country  are  adopt uik  similar  systems 
In  fact,  these  companies  are  proMding 
information  on  the  top  200  drun  prod 
ucts  as  compared  to  KDA  s  program 
which  covers  only  10  items. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  these  companies  and  independent 
drugstore  operators  are  providing  in 
formation  about  medications  voluntar 
ily.  we  do  not  need  an  expensue  regu 
lator\  program  that  mandates  the 
very  .same  information  Such  an  exer 
cise  would  .seem  to  be  overkill  on  tlie 
part  of  the  FDA  and  will  unnece.s.sarily 
result  in  higher  prices  for  drugs  Since 
this  issue  of  patient  package  insert.s  is 
contained  in  the  Drug  Regulation 
Reform  Act  that  is  before  the  Con 
gress.  it  is  my  hope  that  we  wiU  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  this  matter 
at  length  when  Congress  convenes 
next  year 

In  the  meantime.  Governor  Reagan 
has  promised   us  that    his  admmistra 
tion  will  immediately  begin  to  consider 
for  rescission  many  questionable  gov 
ernment    regulations.    I   certainly   sup 
port    this    plan    and    recommend    that 
this    PPI    requirement    be    amon^;    ih-' 
first  to  be  reevaluated  » 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soviet  Union,  it  is  more  important 
ttian  ever  that  the  voices  of  people 
around  the  world  be  rai.sed  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights  During  the 
past  4  years,  concern  for  human  rights 
has  taken  an  unprecedented  place  in 
our  country's  foreign  policy  and  has 
vastly  grown  as  a  subject  of  t  he- 
world  s  attention  I  have  been  piea.sed 
to  work  witti  manv  of  my  colleague.s 
for  the  advancement  of  this  cause  I 
am  hopeful  thai  the  ongoing  Confer 
ence  in  Maiind  and  the  actions  of 
those  Soviet  citi/.ens  v^ho  long  to  join 
liieir  loved  ones  in  Israel  will  serve  as 
powerful  reminders  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Job  that  still  lies  aheaa  of  us  # 


RFIMARKS  OF  PRKSIDKNT  ALHAJI 
SHEHU  SHAOARl  AT  WHITE 
HOUSE  STATE  DINNER  HELD  IN 
HIS  HONOR 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

iir  sr\K  VdHK 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Novrmtn'r  21    19S0 
•  Mr    RANGEL    Mr    Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober  7.    I    attended    a    dinner   at    the 
While  House  honoring  President  Sha 
gari     of     Nigeria      President     Shagari 


SOVIET  JEWISH  CITIZENS  BEGIN 
HUNCJER  STRIKE 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

nr  mi(-hii;a.n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  19H0 

•  Mr  BRODHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  November  11.  over  'JOO  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  have  been  refu.sed 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  began 
a  hunger  strike  This  courageous 
action  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Madrid  Conference 
on  the  Helsinki  Accords 

The  very  occurrence  of   the   hunger 
strike   points   up   the   desperate   situa 
tion  facing  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
This  year  has  seen  a  dramatic  decrease 
in  the  level  of  emigration  and  a  corre 
spending    increase    in   the   number   of 
denials  ot  vi.sa  requests  Those  who  re 
ceive  responses  are  often  denied  with 
out  explanation  or  for  arbitrary  or  du 
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for  llu-  usil  of  m.v  predec«>.ssor.  Ciciieral 
Oba-saiijo  whom  you  rfceived  in  thi.s  .same 
Kranou.s  seiiinii.  i-s  a  landmark  m  I  he  friend 
l.\  relalion.s  txtvvirri  our  tuo  p«-oplc.s  I  hes«' 
and  other  actultie.s  bftueen  our  Ivio  coun 
tries  reflect  your  commilmpnt  not  oni.\  to 
seek  to  understand  u.s  better  but  also  to 
build  a  ver.\  stronii  bnnd  ot  friend.ship  and 
I  ouperalion  between  our  two  countries  In 
Miai  Aav  Nitferia  and  the  1,'inted  Stalev 
tia\e  come  to  treat  each  other  with  the  de 
ser\inn  respect  and  cooptrathe  advanlaiie 
of  our  two  peoples  Our  relationship  is  one 
which  IS  ba.sed  on  interdependence  The 
friendship  which  characterizes  it  h.ts  made 
It  p<).s.sible  for  us  to  ma.timize  I  hos.  ndvan 
tatjes  that  are  derivable  from  it  We  have, 
for  e.\ample  set  up  the  machiiKM  c^f  bl 
lateral  econonuc  coop«'ration  otiween  our 
two  governments  to  provide  the  (ramework 
*!lhm  which  contacts  at  various  levels  In 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  eoono- 
mv  will  b«-  facililaled 

Our  population  of  some  80  million  people 
need.s  to  be  fed.  housed,  educated,  and  pro 
vided  with  good  medic.il  .services  to  enable 
us  to  engaKe  unhindered  in  the  task  of 
nation  bulldinif  Also,  we  know  that  .vour 
count r>  is  I  he  most  advanced  producer  of 
food  111  the  world  We  will  therefor.-  need 
expertise  and  investment  by  your  people  in 
our  Krcen  revolution  to  uhith  niv  admirus 
tratlon  attaches  the  Kreatesi  importance 
and  ha-s  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
resources. 

In  addition,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
mvite  your  planners,  architects  and  engl 
heers    to    collatKJrate    with    their    Nigerian 


spoke   about    the    need    to   strengthen 

the  ties  between  our  two  nations,  and     counterparts  to  plan,  design    and  construct 

on   the  problems  that    his  nation  and     'oncost    housing   for  our   people    We   wui 


others  in  the  Third  World  have  m 
nieeling  the  challenges  of  the  20th 
((•ntury  Because  of  the  important  re 
lationship  that  I  foresee  between  our 
two  countries  in  the  future.  I  enter 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  that  Mr 
Shagari  so  eloquently  made  that 
night: 

fHEsiDE-NT  Shagari  President  Carter  and 
Mrs  Carter.  Vice-President  Mondale  and 
Mrs  Mondale  your  excellencies  distin 
KUlshed  guests,  ladies  and  nentlemen.  it  is 
one  year  since  I  wa.s  in  an  election  cam 
paign.  and  vour  experience  now  in  a  period 
of  election  which  from  m.v  own  experience.  I 
know  is  a  period  *tuch  is  very  busy  and 
the  fact  that  you  can  spare  the  time  to  meel 
us  and  entertain  us.  I.  more  ihan  an,vtj<jdv 
el.se.  know  It  is  a  Kreat  sacrifice  and  it  is 
doni'  in  your  love  of  Africa  and  Nigeria, 
which  we  greatly  appreciate 

I  feel  honored  to  be  your  special  guest, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you.  Mr   President,  your  government 


bious  reasons.  Many  others  never  re-  ^'*h^''/,T'*"  °/  \^''  '^■"'"''^  ^'"•■'  '°'  "''' 

^E^^^h  ^e"/;.°aT^'^'  ''^'''"  ^''^''r''  ::>ret^o::L;rsee'?ur\Tr°:i;i\°ou7gr^:at 

Each  refusal  or  each  day  spent  waiting  country    The    toa.st    which    you    have   pro 

brings  another  measure  ot  anxiety  or  posed  to  me  and  to  my  country  is  an  expres 
despair  ... 


The  size  of  the  dissident  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  shrunk,  and 
reports  indicate  that  the  level  of  offi 
clal  repression  and  antisemitism  has 
increased.  The  hunger  strike,  which 
has  exposed  its  participants  to  danger 
and   harassment,   and   has  already   re- 


sion  of   the  deep  and   true   friendship   that 
has  always  existed   between  our   two  coun 
tries. 
We   in   Nigeria.   Indeed.    I   daresay   in   all 


welcome  in  short.  American  participation  in 
the  national  development,  as  we  have  wel 
lomed  other  countries  The  combination  of 
.Ameru-an  technology  and  our  own  resources 
and  manpower  will  enable  us  to  contribute 
uur  output  to  the  challenge  of  providing  the 
material  needs  of  our  people  Ma-ssive 
American  investment  in  the  reltvant  areas 
of  our  devi-lopment  programs,  a  part  from 
having  many  other  advantages  for  our  own 
two  countries,  will  be  another  method  to  re- 
verse the  payment  deficit  that  the  U.S.  now 
runs  in  its  trade  with  Nigeria 

I  know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  you.  Mr  President,  and 
all  Americans  Mr  President,  the  voluntary 
return  of  the  Nigerian  armed  forces  to  their 
military  function  and  the  a.ssumptlon  of 
power  by  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment both  guarantee  an  atmosphere  of 
stable  government  security  and  .security  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  come  to  our  country 
Our  laws  in  this  regard  are  fair  and  the 
most  likely  to  assure  mutual  satisfaction 
and  political  stability 

Mr  President,  we  m  Nigeria  realize  clearly 
that  in  order  to  achieve  our  goal  of  national 
development  we  need  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  seturity  The  United 
States  IS  one  of  the  super  powers  of  this 
world  who.se  actions  help  to  determine  the 
future  of  mankind  It  is  for  tins  reason  that 
we  have  welcomed  with  great  interest  and 
concern  the  fortunes  of  your  talks  with 
other  super  powers  in  respect  to  nuclear  dis- 


Africa    welcome   and    value    this    friendship  armament  and  the  control  of  strategic  arms, 

with   your  country,  a  friendship   which   we  Indeed,    we   applauded    your   efforts   in   the 

have  consistently  enjoyed  since  the   begin  conclusion  of  the  SALT  11  Treaty  last  year 

ning   of    your   Administration     Before    your  because  we  b.lieve  that  mankind  de.serves  to 


time  Africa  and  African  affairs  did  not  re- 


sulted  in   the   arrest   of   one  of  Soviet     '"eive  adequate  and  positive  American  atien 


Jewry's  strongest  voices.  Viktor  Brai 
lovsky.  demonstrated  at  once  the  cour 
age  of  these  men  and  women  and  the 
gravity  of  their  plight 

At  a  time  when  the  voice  of  freedom 
may    be    at    its    weakest    within    the 


tion  as  a  matter  of  official  policy  While  it  Is 
true  to  say  that  African  leaders  have  always 
been  welcomed  to  the  White  House,  it  is 
also  a  fact  ttiat  you.  Mr  President  are  the 
first  American  president  to  make  an  unprec 
edented  visit  to  Nigeria  in  the  spring  of 
1978,.  Your  state  visit,  which  was  in  return 


live  without  the  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation 
and  tliat  the  treaty  wa.s  one  positive  step  to- 
wards freedom  from  nuclear  holocaust 

We  are  your  friends  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  relent  in  your  efforts  to  save  us  this 
anxiety  The  fear  of  nuclear  catastrophe, 
dreadful  as  it  may  t>e  to  contemplate  is  not 
only  our  main  concern  The  yawning  gap  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  cannot  fall 
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to  demand  our  prime  attention  because  in 
spite  of  our  oil  resources  we  l>elong  to  the 
Third  World 

My  friends,  this  is  not  the  time  to  bother 
you  with  data  on  economic  control  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  by  developed  nations, 
data  of  deprivation  of  the  essentials  of  life, 
data  on  the  staggering  rise  of  death  through 
famine  and  starvation,  data  on  the  soaring 
number  of  refugees  in  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  endless  data  of  pro- 
crastinations and  refusals  on  the  part  of  de 
veloped  countries  to  respond  to  calls  from 
the  poor  to  come  to  meaningful  agreements 
However  I  feel  this  is  an  opportune 
moment  to  call  on  America,  an  influential 
voice  in  the  North,  to  think  on  the  matter 
»hich  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  world  if  not  arrested. 

For  those  of  us  gathered  here  tonight  we 
must  realize  that  failure  to  act  meaningful 
ly  to  correct   this  economic  imbalance  be 
tween  the  two  worlds  will  mean  the  loss  of 
democracy   and   human   rights   as   we   know 
them   in   this   part    of   the   world     I    believe 
America   has   the   will   and   the  capacity   to 
lead  ttie  rest  of  the  North  In  coming  to  an 
understanding  of  the  developing  countries 
Ii  is  in  your  best  interests  to  lead  the  way 
bv  opening  up  to  the  demand  of  the  devel 
oping  countries   On  the  other  hand  the  mes 
sage   should   also   go  out    to  our   friends   in 
t:astern    Europe   that    they   need   to   insure 
this  world  stability  by  extending  substantial 
development    aids   to   the   developing   coun 
tries    To  argue,   as  they   have  done   in   the 
past    that  they   were  never  colonial  powers 
and   therefore   unable   to  enter   meaningful 
dialogue  is  nothing  but  an  escapist  posture 
Another  equalty  pressing  problem  is  ttiat 
of  racism  which  you  have  mentioned,  Mr 
President    The  problems  of  colonialism  and 
apartheid    m    Southern    Africa    are    begin 
ning-I  have  to  say  that  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  our 
two  countries  contributed  immensely  to  the 
final  liberation  of  Zimbabwe   However  we  in 
Nigeria  do  not   regard  our  independence  as 
lomplete  so  long  as  there  remains  a  parcel 
•)f  land  m  Africa,  c."  the  African  continent 
vihich  IS  still  under  foreign  domination,  nor 
shall    we    rest    in    our    struggle    so    long    as 
racism  and  racial  discrimination  as  a  policy 
of  government  is  practiced  in  our  continent 
Your  Vice  President  re  stated  very  clearly 
your    governments    policy    in    this    regard 
when   he   was  in   Lagos  a  few    months  ago 
and  we  were  very  pleased  to  hear  it  anew 
But  may  I  ask   Mr   President    to  let  us  work 
more  i  iosely  and  more  diligently  together  to 
eradicate  this  evil  which  the  whole  interna 
tlonai  community  has  declared  abominable 
It  IS  our  hope  that  your  administration  and 
the     entire     American     people     who     have 
purged  racism  from  your  own  society  by  law 
will  collaborate  with  us  in  doing  the  same 
by  our  votes  in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
case  of  our  continent    It  is  better  for  South 
Africa  to  heed  the  voice  of  these  nations 
now  and  work  for  peaceful  change  than  to 
*ait  to  be  engulfed  in  a  violent  upheaval 

In  closing  Mr  President,  let  me  entertain 
the  pleasant  wish  that  these  happy  rela 
tioas  between  the  friendly  peoples  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  which  we 
celebrate  here  tonight,  will  endure  and  that 
they  will  serve  to  make  this  world  a  better 
habitat  for  all  mankind 

Your  excellencies,  distinguished  guests, 
may  I.  in  that  fond  hope,  invite  you  to  raise 
your  glass  and  drink  with  me  a  toast  to  the 
personal  well-being  of  President  and  Mrs 
Carter  to  the  happiness  of  the  American 
people  Thank  you  Mr  President  • 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  MATHIS 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Dawson  Mathis,  who  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  these 
last  4  years  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Dawson  is  a  unique  and  engaging  in- 
dividual whose  presence  in  the  House 
will  be  sorely  missed.  During  the  time 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him,  he  has  proven  himself  a 
master  of  the  art  of  political  debate 
and  persuasion.  He  truly  has  an  un- 
canny ability  to  turn  the  direction  of 
legislation  to  serve  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  certain  that  Dawson's  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try will  continue.  He  is  young,  intelli- 
gent, and  energetic  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  a  success  in  whatever  chal- 
lenges he  undertakes  in  the  future.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
SECOND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  21,  1980 
•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  lake  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
the  conference  report  on  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  yester- 
day I  believe  that  the  House  has  acted 
responsibly  from  both  a  fiscal  and  pro- 
cedural point  of  view,  and  so  I  was 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

As  you  recall,  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1981.  which  was 
passed  in  May  of  this  year,  provided 
for  a  slight  surplus.  Given  the  econom- 
ic forecasts  at  the  time  and  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint,  I  believe  that  this 
was  a  responsible  target  at  which  to 
aim.  However,  it  is  now  clear  that  due 
to  the  recession  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, the  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  will  be  less  than  anticipated  and 
the  outlays  for  programs  such  as  un- 
employment compensation  will  be 
greater  The  combined  effect  of  this 
economic  situation  makes  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1981  inevitable. 

The  projected  deficit  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  $27.4  billion.  I  wish  that 
the  deficit  could  be  smaller  However, 
as  a  practical  matter.  I  believe  that 
the  steps  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee took  resulted  in  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable deficit.  For  example,  the 
budget  resolution  assumes  that  the 
Congress  will  pass  legislation  which 
will  trim  the  deficit  by  almost  $10  bil- 
lion from  what  it  would  be  otherwise. 
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This  would  be  done  by  passing  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  which  will  cut  some 
spending  programs  and  increase  tax 
revenues.  Some  of  this  additional  reve- 
nue will  be  raised  by  taxing  the  capital 
gains  realized  by  nonresident  aliens 
who  sell  U.S.  real  estate.  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  upon  which 
this  provision  of  the  reconciliation  bill 
is  based.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  budget  resolution  provides  for 
trimming  the  deficit  without  sacrificing 
the  twice-ayear  cost-of-living  increase 
for  Federal  retirees.  Furthermore,  the 
conference  committee  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  the  reconciliation 
process  by  stating  that  the  Congress 
cannot  adjourn  for  the  year  unless  it 
passes  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Also  important,  the  conference 
report  calls  for  cutting  $17  billion 
through  a  2-percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  Federal  spending,  by  cutting  out 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  Federal  pro- 
grams other  than  those  dealing  with 
national  defense  and  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Although  some  savings 
can  certainly  be  achieved  by  eliminat- 
ing fraud  and  abuse,  the  bulk  of  these 
savings  v^ill  have  to  be  made  up 
through  greater  efficiency  in  carrying 
out  programs.  I  was  especially  grati- 
fied to  see  this  provision  as  part  of  the 
conference  report  because  it  repre 
senls  a  personal  victory  of  sorts  For 
the  past  several  years.  I  have  attempt 
ed  to  have  the  Congress  agree  to 
amendments  which  I  offered  to  the 
budget  resolutions  for  similar  across- 
the-board  cuts.  It  IS  good  to  see  the 
valuf  of  this  approach  finally  recog- 
nized in  the  conference  report  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981 

However,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  this  across-the-board  cut  include 
defense  expenditures.  Certainly,  I  sup- 
port increased  defense  spending,  and 
this  resolution  provides  for  almost  a 
$27  billion  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1980— an  increase  of  approximately  20 
percent.  Nevertheless,  once  this  in- 
crease is  in  place,  I  believe  that  the 
same  incentive  for  efficiency  should  be 
applied  to  defense  spending  as  is  ap- 
plied to  civilian  programs— a  2  percent 
across-the-board  cut.  And  just  as  vi.ith 
civilian  programs,  there  should  be  an 
effort  in  subsequent  years  to  improve 
efficiency  through  similar  across-the- 
board  cuts 

The  conference  report  also  assumes 
that  there  will  be  a  major  tax  cut  bill 
passed  in  1981.  I  support  the  spirit 
behind  this  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  having  myself  introduced 
legislation  earlier  this  year  for  a  com- 
prehensive lax  cut  in  1981  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  offsetting  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  social  securitv- 
lax  increases  and  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  capital  investment  When 
the  lax  bill  is  actually  passed  by  the 
Congress  next  year,  I  hope  it  will 
focus  on  these  objectives  and  not  be 
limited    to    a    simple    rate    reduction 
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which  *ill  ser\e  mainly  to  increase 
consumer  demand,  and  thereby  fuel 
inflation  further 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  ConKres.s 
acted  responsibily  by  passlntj  the 
second  budget  resohition  this  year 
The  Budget  Act  of  1974  wa.s  passed  in 
order  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  approach  to  the  congres 
sional  budget  process.  It  is  obvious 
that  further  improvements  have  to  be 
made  m  thai  process.  Nevertheless 
not  to  tiave  passed  the  .second  budget 
resolution  before  the  adjournment  ol 
the  96th  Congress,  even  though  this  i.s 
more  than  2  months  later  than  the  act 
calls  for.  v^ould  have  put  us  back  to 
square  1  in  budgetary  discipline  I  am 
pleased  that  v^e  are  still  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  regret  that  I  v*ill  not  be  able  to 
participate  actively  in  the  budget  proc 
ess  during  the  next  2  years.  But  I  villi 
be  v^alchlng  it  closely  The  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Indicates  that  the  process  itself  is 
alive.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  97th 
Congress  to  see  that  it  is  follovied  with 
greater  fidelity  to  the  legislation  that 
established  the  proces.s  and  tn  make 
some  improvements.* 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION  BILL 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PtNNSYl  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker,  hke  many  others  I  am 
disappointed  that  nearly  2  years  work 
on  the  major  economic  development 
legislation  has  failed  to  reach  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  I  support  passage 
of  the  simple  extension  that  is  before 
-the  House  and  agree  that  the  new 
President  should  have  a  chance  to 
make  his  own  proposals  But  some  of 
the  unfinished  work  cannot  wait  for 
ever. 

As    you    know.     Mr     Speaker,     the 
Banking  Committee   played  a  slgnifi 
cant  role  in  shaping  what  is  known  as 
title   II  of  the  expanded  program   of 
the   Economic   Development    Adminis 
tratlon  In  the  legislation  that  finally 
failed  in  conference    This  is  the  title 
involved     with     credit     assistance     for 
business-  direct  loans,  loan  guarantees 
and   interest  subsidies- and   It   encom 
passed    the    major    innovation    in    the 
legislation     As    a   conferee.    I    worked 
with   my   colleagues   from   the   Public 
Works  Committee  to  achieve  compro 
mise  solutions  for  some  of  the  points 
in  dispute  with  the  Senate  in  this  title. 
and  in   fact,  we  reached  almost   com 
plete  agreement 

The  underlying  thrust  of  the  new 
legislation  was  that  the  best  solution 
for  the  Nations  distressed  communi 
ties,  whether  rural  or  urban,  is  the  ere 
ation  of  permanent  private  sector  Jobs 
While  I  originally  favored  a  somewhat 
different   approach    in   the   form   of   a 
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national   development    bank.   I   believe 
the  expanded  EDA  program  held  out 
great    promise   in   achieving   that    pur 
pose    It   IS  a  purpose  that   it   is  not   at 
odds   with    the    philosophy   of    the    in 
coming  President.  Mr  Reagan 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  Mr 
Reagan  will  be  proposing  in  this  broad 
area  of  helping  distressed  areas  apart 
from  his  endorsement  of  enterprise 
zones,  which  is  an  approach  mainly 
through  special  forms  of  tax  relief  for 
business  locating  in  the  designated 
places  I  believe  the  new  adminlstra 
tion  will  find  that  credit  assistance  is 
also  essential  as  a  tool  for  the  job  ere 
at  ion  we  all  want 

In   any   case.    EDA    will   continue   to 
exist  and.  for  the  time  being,  it  is  the 
only  tool  we  have    But  as  those  of  us 
who  helped  develop  the  proposed  new 
program    are    acutely    aware.    EDA  s 
present    legislation    is    far    from    ade 
()uate     Even   apart    from    the    issue   of 
whether   Its   authority    to   make   loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  businesses  in 
vesting   in  distressed  cities  and   towns 
should  be  expanded,   its  existing   loan 
guarantee   program   is  seriously   ham 
pered  by  the  lack  of  legislative  author 
ity    to    develop    a    working    secondarv 
market   for  this  paper    Without  a  sec 
ondary    market,   there   is   little  chance 
of  a  vigorous  program  with  active  par 
ticipation  of  the  commercial  banks 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  not  be  here  next 
year,  but  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  Banking  and  Public 
Works  Committees  will  get  to  work 
early  in  the  new  session  to  modify  title 
II  in  directions  that  were  fully  agreed 
upon  in  the  recent  Senate  House  con- 
ference, particularly  to  make  possible 
a  secondary  market  This  should  be 
largely  noncontroversial  and  does  not 
get  into  the  i.ssue  of  whether  the  EDA 
program  should  be  greatly  expanded 
or  what  the  basic  urban  policy  should 
be  It  appears  now  that  a  loan  guaran 
tee  program  of  $425  million  will  be  ap 
proved  in  the  appropriations  bill  for 
1981.  and  this  is  large  enough  to  make 
a  good  start  if  the  present  obstacles 
are  removed.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 
PITTS  FOR  HER  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  TO  CINCINNATI  AND 
THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  LUKEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  recognize  and 
commend  Elizabeth  Davis  Pitts  for  her 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio  Mrs 
Pitts  will  be  honored  in  a  special  event 
that  will  recognize  her  numerous 
milestones  of  leadership  and  distln 
guished  public  services 

Many  will  give  special  tribute  to  her 

in    the    aforementioned    appreciation 

day  and  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that 

she   IS  indeed   her  brothers  keeper' 
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Her  deep  caring  for  all  humanity  laced 
with  dignity,  equality,  and  justice 
depict  the  kind  of  person  she  is  in  the 
community 

Mr  Speaker.  Mrs.  Pitts  has  served 
on  local.  State,  and  National  commit 
lees  that  promote  human  services.  Her 
involvements  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  a  consumer  representative  of 
the  National  Advi.sory  Committee  and 
Council  on  Alcoholism  She  is  also  a 
neighborhood  representative  of  the 
Ohio  Service  Citizen  Association  and 
was  appointed  by  former  Governor 
Gilligan  to  the  Ohio  State  Advisory 
Social  Service  and  Welfare  Council 

Elizabeth    Davis    Pitts    was   selected 
from  over  368  candidates  by  the  Cin 
cinnati  Enquirer  in  1973.  as  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  women  for  the  conlri 
butions  she  has  made  to  Cincinnati 

Mrs  Pitts  has  waved  the  banner  of 
sensitivity  and  compassion  for  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  diverse 
ethnic  cultures  and  deserves  a  day  of 
honor  for  the  many  years  of  unmea 
surable  public  service 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  the 
Second  District.  Cincinnati,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  whole.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Elizabeth  Pitts  for 
her  long  years  of  dedicated  and  distin 
guished  public  services.* 


CITY  OF  HOPE  HONORS 
M    E.     MIKE     HERSH 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr      WAXMAN      Mr      Speaker.     It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  m  the 
tribute  which  will  honor  M    E     Mike 
Hersh.  president  of  the  City  of  Hope 
A  testimonial  dinner  will  be  given  by 
the  Sportsmen's   Club  of   the   City  of 
Hope  on  December  6.  1980,  m  recogni 
tion  of  his  many  years  of  .service  and 
leadership  in  this  renowned  organiza 
tion 

The  world  renowned  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center  in  Duarte.  Calif.,  is 
embarking  on  its  important  decade  of 
decision  with  extensive  plans  to  en 
large  its  medical  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  to  provide  the 
most  modern  and  effective  surgical 
and  medical  procedures  for  the  care 
and  cure  of  victims  of  this  disease 
Mike  Hersh  through  his  dedication 
and  leadership  has  made  an  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
City  of  Hope.  Ixjng  a  leader  in  the 
community,  Mike  came  to  City  of 
Hope  leadership  echelons  in  1966  and 
was  elected  to  its  board  of  directors  m 
1969  He  has  served  the  medical  and 
research  center's  diamond  circle  as 
president  and  as  the  National  board  of 
directors'  chairman  of  construction 
Through  his  efforLs  funds  were  raised 
for  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  Sunny  and  Isadore  Familian  Chil 
dren's  Hospital  and  the  Northwest 
Main  Mediral  Building 
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Bom  Meyer  E.  Hersh  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1946 
after  serving  3''s  years  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II.  In  1947  he 
married  Millie  Hersh.  Together  they 
have  served  as  the  City  of  Hopes  first 
family  since  1975.  Their  children- 
sons  Mitchell  and  Brian  and  daughter, 
Kerry— are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
parents'  involvement  in  the  City  of 
Hopes  crusade  against  cancer.  With 
an  infinite  capacity  for  caring  and  ex- 
pertise in  getting  a  job  done,  Mike 
Hersh  has  been  an  inspiration  to  other 
dedicated  supporters  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  example  of  humanitarian 
senice.  We  are  all  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  excellence. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating M.  E.  "Mike"  Hersh  on  his 
accomplishments  and  in  wishing  him 
many  more  years  of  a  happy  and  pro- 
ductive life.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  another  commitment  yesterday.  I 
was  not  present  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  Department  of  Energy  au- 
thorization bill  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  (H.R. 
7265).  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  final  passage  of  the  bill  and 
would  have  also  agreed  to  the  motion 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  said  bill.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
ARGENTINA 

HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

Of  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  plight  of  Mr. 
Fernando  Ruben  Haber,  an  Argentine 
citizen  who  is  being  held  at  La  Plata 
prison  in  Argentina.  Mr.  Haber  is  a  28- 
year-old  Jewish  law  student  who  has 
been  imprisoned  without  charges 
under  National  Executive  Power  since 
November  1976. 

Mr.  Haber  was  abducted  from  his 
place  of  employment  shortly  after 
completing  law  school  in  1976,  and  his 
location  was  unknown  until  April  of 
1977.  He  is  being  held  in  preventive  de- 
tention, presumably  for  his  former 
participation  in  student  union  activi- 
ties. 

Argentine  law  allows  persons  being 
detained  under  National  Executive 
Power  to  apply  for  the  right  of  option 
to  leave  Argentina  if  they  possess  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  enter  a  for- 
eign country.  However,  even  though 
Mr,  Haber  has  been  certified  as  eligi- 
ble for  parole  into  the  United  States 
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by  U.S.  consular  officials,  his  right  of 
option  requests  have  been  repeatedly 
denied  by  Argentine  authorities, 

Mr.  Haber  has  recently  petitioned 
again  for  the  right  of  option  to  leave 
Argentina,  and  I  hope  that  focusing 
renewed  public  attention  on  his  unfor- 
tunate situation  will  aid  in  his  release. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  be  apprised  of  human 
rights  violations,  such  as  the  one  I 
have  been  discussing  today,  so  that 
this  issue  will  continue  to  be  a  top  pri- 
ority during  the  newly  elected  97th 
Congress,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  Argentine  Government's  disturb- 
ing treatment  of  its  citizens,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that— by  publicizing  these 
abuses— Congress  will  encourage  posi- 
tive steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
human  rights  violations  in  Argentina 
and  throughout  the  world.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  437-SOUTH  KOREA 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  VVASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  International  Organizations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  approved  for  full  commit- 
tee action  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 437.  That  resolution  which  I  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  Phillip 
Burton  introduced  last  September  23. 
1980,  has  more  than  four  dozen  co- 
sponsors  and  urges  the  Government  of 
South  Korea  to  fulfill  its  stated  com- 
mitments to  the  democratization  of 
South  Korea  and  to  commute  the 
death  sentence  of  Kim  Dae  Jung. 

The  repressive  tendencies  of  the 
military  government  in  South  Korea 
have  not  changed.  More  than  800  po- 
litical leaders  and  high-ranking  offi- 
cials have  been  banned  from  partici- 
pating in  Korean  political  life  for  the 
next  8  years.  In  a  bid  to  further 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  country  the 
military  regime  has  banned  all  non- 
governmental radio  or  TV  broadcast- 
ing in  Seoul  and  all  news  agencies 
have  been  ordered  to  merge  into  a 
single  agency.  The  death  sentence  on 
Kim  Dae  Jung  was  upheld  by  a  mili- 
tary appellate  court  in  Seoul  and  the 
case  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

General  Chun  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  looking  upon  our  Presiden- 
tial election  as  a  sign  that  he  can  con- 
tinue his  repressive  policies  without 
fear  of  U.S.  repercussions.  President- 
elect Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  execution  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  would 
have  serious  consequence  for  U.S.  rela- 
tions. 

Chun  must  know  that  in  order  to 
protect  Korea's  territorial  integrity 
and  economic  progress  there  must  be 
domestic  tranquility  and  a  government 
that  enjoys  broad  popular  support. 
Discontent  in  South  Korea  will  not 
disappear    until    all    Koreans   are   as- 
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sured  the  full  protection  of  their  basic 
human  rights  and  a  fair  voice  in  their 
government. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  and  the  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  437 
follows: 

Cosponsors  or  House  Conccrrcnt 
Resolution  437 

Burton.    Phillip:    Bedell,    Berkley.    Gray. 
William    H..    Bowen.    David    R.    Fenwick. 
MlUlcent:  Pease.  Donald  J  .  Studds.  Gerry 
E  .  Barnes.  Michael  D  .  Bingham.  Jonathan 
B  ;   Wolpe.   Howard:   Rosenthal.   Benjamin 
Hall.  Tony  P  ;  Pritchard,  Joel.  Bonker   Don, 
Fithian,  Floyd  J  .  Oilman.  Benjamin.  Yates. 
Sidney.  R  :  Dixon.  Julian  C  .  Jenretie   John 
W,    McHugh.    Matthew    F.   Stokes    Louis 
Miller       Clarence      E  ;      Liong.      Clarence 
Lehman.  William,  Edwards.  Don.  Seiberling 
John  F.  HoUenbeck.  Harold  C  Porsyihe 
Edwin    B  .    Aucoin.    Les.    Garcia.    Robert 
Markey.      Edward      J..      Corcoran.      Tom 
Waxman.  Henry  A  .  Pepper.  Claude:  Beilen 
son.  Anthony  C  .  Edgar,  Robert  W,;  Howard 
James  J.:   Hutchinson.  John  G..   Ot>erstar 
James    L..     Miller.     George.    Simon.     Paul, 
Weiss,  Ted:  Jeffords.  James  M.,  Kildee.  Dale 
E,.  Stark.  Forlney  H.,  Harris.  Herb.  Green. 
S  William.  D  Amours,  Norman  E.,  Schroeder. 
Patricia,    Brown.    George;    Moffett.    Toby: 
Harkin,  Tom 

H   Con   Res  43' 
Concurrent  Resolution  urging  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  to  fulfill  lis  slated 

commitments   to   the   democratization   of 

South  Korea  and  to  commute  the  death 

sentence  of  Kim  Dae  Jung 

Whereas  for  thirty-five  years  the  United 
States  has  supported  South  Korea,  not  only 
with  our  national  treasure  but  with  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers,  in  order  to  establish 
and  protect  a  nation  m  vihich  democracy 
and  freedom  could  flourish,  and 

Whereas  today  the  United  SUtes  contrib- 
utes to  the  defense  and  social  welfare  of 
South  Korea:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  has  allowed 
Itself  to  become  a  great  market  for  South 
Korean  products,  contributing  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit:  and 

Whereas  the  present  leaders  of  that  coun- 
try have  shown  a  flagrant  disregard  for 
democratic  processes  and  for  the  clvii  and 
political  rights  of  their  citizens:  and 

Whereas  that  disregard  has  most  recently 
been  expressed  in  the  imposition  of  a  death 
sentence  on  opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  whose  views  represent  the  aspiration 
of  millions  of  Koreans  for  a  real  role  in 
their  country  s  political  process,  and  the  im- 
position of  harsh  prison  sentences  for 
twenty-three  other  intellectual  political, 
and  religious  leaders,  and 

Whereas  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  the  others 
have  been  tried  on  charges  vkhich  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  termed  far-fetched" 
and  in  a  trial  which  has  been  totally  devoid 
of  Internationally  recognized  standards  of 
fairness  and 

Whereas  the  judicial  review  process  to 
which  they  are  now  subject  lacks  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  independent  and 
impartial  judiciary;  and 

Whereas,  if  the  sentence  of  execution  of 
Kim  Dae  Jung  and  harsh  sentence  of  other 
critics  is  earned  out.  it  will  only  help  to  fa- 
cilitate the  present  Government  s  alienation 
from  the  Korean  people,  and  will  make  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  justify  to  the 
American  people  the  continuation  of  our 
close  relationship  Now   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Ihe  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurnng  '■  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— 

(1)  to  urge  the  Government  of  South 
Korea  to  fulfill  its  stated  commiimenis  to 
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the  demcKTalization  of  the  country's  politi- 
cal life. 

t2i    lo    urge    the    Ciinfriimerit    of    South 
Korea  to  reconsider  the  process  pursuant  to 
which   Kim   Dae  Jung  and  other  rrltlrs  of 
the  Oo^prnment    ha\e   been   tried  and  con 
vtcled.  and 

(3i  that,  in  the  e\enl  these  harsh  sen 
tence.s  are  earned  out.  the  Congres.s  viill 
review  the  present  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  the  I'nitcd  Stales  and  South 
Korea.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LESTER  L. 
WOLFF 

HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

'ir  rrxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATl  VES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19S0 

•  Mr    HALL   of   Texas    Mr    Speaker, 
when  the  current  se.ssion  comes  to  a 
close.    CoHKress   and    the    Nation    will 
lose    the    services    of    a    dtstinKUlshed 
Member  of  this   body.   Le.ster  Woi.rf 
Lesteh    is    a    Kcnilfman    of    the    first 
rank,  and  I  am  going  lo  mls,s  him.  be 
cau.se  there  are  few    people  anjwhere 
who  can  rival  his  expertise  and  knoul 
edge  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs 
Lester  Wolff  ha.s  been  in  the  fore 
front  of  efforts  to  obtain  more  infor 
mation    about    American    prisoners   ot 
war  and  mLs.sing  in  action  in  Souihea.st 
Asia.  He  is  a  person  who  does  not  take 
no  for  an  answer,  and  the  POW  MIA 
issue  Is  a  case  in  point    This  searciung. 
tragic,  and  often  frustrating  problem 
is  one  that  has  occupied  a  great  deal 
of   my    attention    here    in    the    House, 
and  in  the  difficult  times  for  the  fami 
lies  of  our  POW  MIA's  following  the 
cessation    ot    hostilitit>s    in    .Southeast 
Asia.  Lester  Wolff  ha.s  alwa.vs  been  a 
beacon    of    hope     for    them    and    all 
Americans  who  want  an  accounting  of 
our  men  left  behind  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Lester  Wolff  has  done  a  commend 
able  Job  as  chrirman  of  the  Subcom 
mittee   on   Asian   and   Pacific   Affairs 
He  has  promoted  harmony  and  under 
standing    between    the    Ututed    States 
and  its  Asian  allies,  and  he  has  accom 
plished  much  in  promoting  US    trade 
in  the  Asian  nations,  a  matter  that  has 
benefited  American  business  and  labor 
as  well  as  helping  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  him  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
observing  his  keen  interest  in  the  wel 
fare  of  our   veterans    He   has  pushed 
hard   for  recognition  of  our  Vietnam 
war   veterans   and    has    fought    to    up 
grade     the     VA     hospital    system      In 
short,  he  is  a  man  of  compa.ssion.  un 
derstanding.    and    devotion     to    high 
ideals. 

We  will  mi.ss  Lester  Wolff  We  will 
miss  his  good  counsel  and  willingness 
to  tackle  a  just  cause.  The  Congress  is 
a  better  place  for  his  having  served  In 
it.  I  want  to  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 
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A  VIEW  FROM  THE  WATERWAYS 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  fAi.iroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
landmark  law  which  has  passed  this 
Congress  is  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  Most  elements  m  our  national 
transportation  system  agree  that  this 
legislation  represented  a  victory  for  an 
evenhanded  policy  toward  competi 
tlon. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  goal 
in  our  changing  world  can  ever  be 
thought  fully  attained.  In  regard  to 
transportation  policy,  those  who  use 
Americas  great  inland  waterways  are 
already  looking  toward  new  legislative 
(•ndea\ors  in  the  n«'Xt  Congress. 

Although  I  shall  no  longer  occupy  a 
slot  on  the  new  House  Commerce 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  addre.ss  b\ 
John  A  Creedy.  president  of  the 
Water  Transport  A.ssociation.  before  a 
recent  m»'eting  of  the  National  Indus 
trial  Traffic  Lt-ague.  In  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Creedys  remarks,  in  part. 
f(jllow: 

The  intricate  maneinerinK  which  pro 
duced  the  StftKKers  Rail  Act  of  1980  created 
a  result  which  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  compli 
rated  than  was  necessary  We  rerlainly  viel 
I'ome  the  heaiy  empha.sis  nUen  to  rompeti 
lion,  but  a  simple  treble  damage  deterrent 
for  undermining  romix'tilion  uould  ha\e 
been  a  clean  way  of  en.suring  that  the  i  om 
pelition  oblecttves  of  the  Art  would  be  real 
ized  We  ma.\  come  to  It  in  the  next  se.s.slon 
of  Congre.ss 

We  In  the  water  carrier  indu.stry  like  yer\ 
much  what  we  ha\e  been  hearing  in  the  ex 
plana! ions  of  the  new  Act  by  Darius  Gas 
kins,  chairman  of  the  ICC  and  from  the 
various  Congres.sional  aides  who  are  cur 
rentl\  making  speeches  telling  us  wliat  the\ 
think  happened  It  could  ucll  tn-  the  begin 
ning  of  a  nevi  era 

The  mam  expectation  Is.  to  quote  the 
ICC  s  chairman,  a  lot  more  competition 
among  railroads  and  between  railroads  and 
III  her  modes  than  there  has  been  in  the 
piusi 

liovernmeiu  people  tend  to  tiunk  few  of 
us  will  really  like  that  Hut  they  would  b«' 
underestimating  the  barge  industry  That  s 
the  world  we  liye  in-loLs  of  competition 
heavy  empha.sls  on  co.st  culling,  heavy  em 
ptiasls  on  investment  in  improved  produrtiv 
ity  and  efficiency   We  thrive  in  this  climate 

This  IS  the  time  of  the  year  that  the  Ten 
ne.ssee  Valley  Authority  comes  out  with  iLs 
annual  analysis  of  barge  compelltive  raii 
rates  on  traffic  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
lennessee  Kentucky  region  My  copy  for 
1980  came  in  last  week  Compelilive  pres 
sures  seem  lo  tx'  working  fine  An  array  of 
multiple  car  rales,  annual  volume  and 
monthly  volume  services,  restricted  routing 
and  higher  minimum  volume  rales  is  nted 
Competitive  levels  arc  shown  as  10  to  more 
than  50  percent  l>elow  the  noncompelilivf 
rates 

Barge  competition  has  evidently  produced 
a    variety    of    rail    pricing    strategies    whicii 
take  advantage  of  greater  efficiency  in  rail 
service    That  pre.ssure  in  turn  has  stimulat 
ed  efficiencies  in  barge  .service 

TOWARD  WEST  COAST  PORTS 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  m  Minneapolis.  I 
otjserved  unit  trains  giving  barge  services  on 
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the  Ml.s.iisslppi  River  plenty  of  competition. 
A  lot  of  grain  is  heading  west  lo  the  Pacific 
ports  instead  of  south  as  comp«'titlve  forces 
dictate  different  routings  to  market  Rail 
water  competition  is  all\e  and  viell  on  the 
Great  Plains 

Barge  competition  is  in  fact,  likely  lo 
become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  ship- 
pers becau.se  it  is  more  resistant  to  inflation 
ary  pre.s.sures  than  any  other  transport 
mode  One  barge  line,  analyzing  the  situa 
tlon.  pointed  out  that  barge  labor  costs  rep 
resent  only  20  percent  of  thi'  revenue  dollar 
compared  to  50  percent  for  rail  A  gallon  of 
fuel  will  take  a  ton  of  freight  5H  miles  on 
the  average  by  barge,  but  only  202  miles  by 
rail  And  downstream  on  the  Mi.ssissippi 
where  .so  much  of  barge  traffic  is  to  tx- 
found,  a  gallon  of  fuel  *ill  lake  a  ton  of 
freiglit  1  .147  miles  almost  seven  times  the 
rail  average  The  less  fuel  you  have  to  buy 
to  do  the  job  these  days,  the  more  resistant 
your  prices  are  to  inflation 

As  we  dl.scuv.ed  rail  deregulation  with 
shippers  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  NIT  League,  we  found  lively  appre<ia 
tlon  of  the  fact  tiiat  competition  is  a  Ivk) 
way  street  The  railroads  should  b«'  free  to 
c<)mp«'te  At  the  .same  lime  If  the  shipp«'rs 
are  lo  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  alternative 
mode  they  have  to  be  concerned  that  tht 
alternative  mode  is  also  fully  free  to  com 
pete  It  IS  of  crucial  importance  that  the  al- 
ternative mode  is  not  suppressed  by  any  one 
of  a  number  of  predatory  tactics  of  the  type 
which  would  he  condemned  under  the  anli 
trust  laws  if  the  basic  principles  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  fully  applied 

And  so.  when  we  read  to  the  end  oi  the 
Staggers  Act  \nc  find  the  clear  cut  provision 
in  Section  707.  wtuch  was  supported  by  the 
NIT  I.i«'ague  and  by  other  shipper  groups, 
*hlch  singles  out  for  special  attention  the 
relationships  between  water  carriers  and 
railroads,  and  makes  crystal  clear  that  e.xist 
ing  lavi  has  not  been  modified  to  make 
laviful  practices  which  undermine  water 
competition 

There  has  b<en  much  frustration  in  the 
past  with  effort.s  to  use  a  comparison  of  rail 
and  water  costs  in  competitive  situations 
Such  compari.sons  were  confusing  and  never 
worked  well  for  anyone  In  the  new  Act  the 
prohibition  against  holding  rates  up  to  pro 
tecl  the  traffic  of  another  mode  ha.--  not 
changed 

The  new  emphasis  is  where  it  belongs,  on 
safeguarding  the  competitive  process  lUself 
and  prohibiting  practices  which  have  the 
effect  of  undermining  competition  I  quote 
the  Senate  House  Conference  report  The 
intent  is  that  none  of  Ihe  amendmi  nts 
made  by  this  Act  is  to  be  used  to  legitimize 
the  undermining  of  rail  water  competition." 

riGHTINO  THr      FRATERNITY 

One  of  tile  practical  problems  of  the  past 
in  promoting  water  transportation  in  this 
country  has  t)een  that  mast  railroaders  felt 
that  any  traffic  diverted  from  a  railroad 
anywhere  in  the  country  was  contrary  to 
the  mteresLs  of  all  members  of  the  railroad 
club  Hence  a  water  carrier  or  a  shipp<'r 
wanting  to  use  water  in  combination  with 
rail  always  had  lo  fight  the  fraternity  even 
though  a  particular  rail  water  movement 
might  be  very  much  to  the  financial  advan 
tage  of  a  particular  railroad 

The  climate  is  already  changing  under  the 
busine.ss  logic  thai  there  is  often  more 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  connecting  with  a 
barge  line  than  connecting  with  another 
railroad 

But  the  emphasis  on  stimulating  compell- 
lion  among  railroads  and  on  rail  competi- 
tion of  other  modes,  particularly  the  water 
mode  with  the  railroad.  If  the  intent  is  real 
ized.  will  accelerate  the  extent  to  which  rail 
roads  will  work  with  other  modes. 
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One  straw  In  the  wind  occurred  last 
month  on  the  decade-old  unhapplness  of  a 
small  company  in  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  the 
Finney  Dock  &  Transfer  Company  For 
years,  it  is  alleged,  the  railroad  docks  at 
Ashtabula  have  refused  to  handle  Great 
lAkes  self-unloaders.  The  railroads  them- 
selves have  coordinated  this  refusal  by  set 
ting  rates  which  preclude  the  competition 
of  the  nelght)oring  PInney  Dock,  which  does 
handle  self-unloaders.  In  Ociot)er,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  began  a  Grand  Jury  inves 
ligation  of  whether  the  railroads  violated 
antitrust  laws  by  these  practices.  The  cli- 
mate favoring  such  investigations  has  been 
greatly  Improved  under  the  new  Act.  As  Mr 
Gaskins  points  out.  there  Is  less  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  and  more  reliance 
on  the  antitrust  laws  than  ever  before 

Some  of  the  old  restrictions  on  railroad 
pricing  have  been  removed,  but  clearly  com- 
petition IS  expected  lo  work  even-handedly 
among  the  modes 

The  barge  lines  are  beginning  to  look  at 
some  of  the  very  high  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances which  apply  lo  river  crossing  and 
which  are  clearly  designed  lop  block  the 
competition  of  rail-water  movements.  An  ex- 
ample IS  a  rail  rate  on  steel  of  $7  a  ton  for 
only  four  miles  from  a  steel  plant  to  the 
Ohio  River  which  has  the  practical  effect  of 
prolecling  an  all-rail  movement. 

Of  broader  application  is  new  interest  in 
the  relationship  of  rales  from  coal  mines  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  to  Ohio  River  crossings  and 
rates  from  the  .same  coal  mines  lo  Atlantic 
ports  If  the  rates  to  the  Ohio  River  ports 
on  coal  are  designed  to  suppress  or  under- 
mine the  competition  of  Ihe  rail-barge  .serv- 
ices via  New  Orleans  for  export  lo  world 
markets  and  artificially  protect  the  all-rail 
services  to  Atlantic  ports,  it  would  appear 
there  would  be  an  effective  remedy  in  the 
law.  as  reinforced  by  the  Staggers  Act. 

Wherever  Ihere  is  the  potential  of  a  rail- 
water  alternative,  shippers  should  insist  on 
railroads  quoting  a  rale  to  the  port  which  is 
comparable,  costs  considered,  with  the  all 
rail  alternative  Where  the  rail-water  route 
is  much  cheaper,  the  shipper  should  be  sure 
he  has  explored  Uie  mil-water  alternative  to 
ihc  all-rail  route.  Any  refusal  lo  quote  com 
parable  rates  and  services  lo  the  ports 
should  be  tested  against  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Act  as  reinforced  by  the  Staggers 
provisions,  and.  maytje.  some  think,  against 
the  standards  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  Shippers  negotiating  a  contract  for  an 
all-rail  movement  should  ask  for  a  contract 
for  the  rail  portion  of  any  potential  rail 
water  movement  The  potential  value  of 
such  competition  is  specifically  recognized 
by  the  Staggers  Act 

When  we  talk  at>out  new  laws,  we  tend  lo 
concentrate  on  worst  ca-ses  There  are  situa- 
tions today  in  which  water  carriers  are  re 
porting  a  far  more  cooperative  climate 
among  railroads  on  rail  water  coordination 
than  ever  before.  All  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
dramatic  expansion  of  steam  coal  shipments 
for  export  and  the  continuing  switch  of 
electric  utilities  from  gas  and  oil  lo  coal  is 
producing  many  new  rail-water  partners 
Economics,  rapid  expansion  of  the  market 
and  self-interest  of  all  parlies  make  the  out- 
look for  these  partnerships  seem  favorable 
Heavy  new  investment  Is  going  into  rail 
water  transfer  facilities  and  new  methods  of 
improving  rail  and  water  efficiencies  are  de 
veloping. 

A  MOUSE  AMONG  THE  LADIES 

What  isn't  so  happy  Is  the  curious  rail  at 
iiiude  toward  Federal  investment  in  naviga- 
tion facilities  Barge  and  truck  lines  have 
not  opposed  needed  Federal  measures  for 
railroads  however  much  they  improve  the 
efficiency  of  railroads  and  make  them  more 
formidable  competitors. 
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But  inland  navigation  investment  pro- 
duces extraordinary  excitemcni  among  rail 
roads,  the  same  sort  of  excitement  you  get 
when  you  place  a  mouse  among  the  ladles 
Coal  and  nuclear  energy  are  competitive, 
but  you  don't  see  the  coal  people  subsidizing 
environmentalists  to  oppose  nuclear 
plants.*  •  • 

Government  aid  is  government  aid  By 
almost  every  standard  of  equity,  govern 
ment  aid  should  be  used  lo  help  moderate 
the  transportation  charges  shippers  pay 
Navigation  aids,  whether  for  channels  lead- 
ing to  rail  loading  docks  at  seaports,  or 
channels  on  the  inland  rivers,  certainly 
serve  to  moderate  transport  charges  that 
would  otherwise  l>e  necessary 

Finally,  there  is  a  bit  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness we  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  NIT 
League  Your  present  policy  position  favor 
ing  user  charges  for  waterways  should  be 
made  even-handed.  There  are  user  charges 
for  airways  to  help  defray  government  out 
lays,  user  charges  for  highways,  user 
charges  for  waterways  Conspicuous  by  it,s 
absence  in  NIT  League  policies  is  one  rec- 
ommending user  charges  for  railroads  to 
help  defray  government  outlays  To  cut 
through  all  the  complications  of  applying 
user  charges  to  railroads,  it  Is  suggested  a.-^  a 
first  step  a  linkage  between  the  level  of  a 
fuel  user  tax  for  Inland  waterways  and  that 
for  railroads,  with  both  escalating  in  the 
.same  amount  and  at  the  same  time.« 


DEFENSE  AND  THE  SALT 
TREATIES 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  today  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  about  America's  shrink- 
ing prestige  abroad.  In  particular,  many 
question  the  adequacy  of  our  defense 
system  and  military  preparedness. 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  continued  buildup  of  Soviet  arms 
emphasize  the  imperiled  position  of 
the  U.S.  status  as  a  superpower.  We 
strongly  need  to  reassess  our  defense 
policy,  such  as  the  SALT  treaties, 
which  threaten  to  jeopardize  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  preparedness. 

These  concerns  about  our  military 
strength  and  prestige  are  voiced  not 
only  by  adults,  but  also  by  America's 
youth,  who  wish  to  inherit  a  strong 
America.  I  insert  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Chris  Anderson,  a  freshman  at 
Caldwell  High  School  in  Princeton, 
Ky,: 

Just  the  other  day,  I  was  watching  a  te- 
levison  program  entitled  The  SALT  Syn- 
drome". This  program  is  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  is  actually  letting  the  Soviet 
Union  surpass  our  country  in  arms  and  su- 
permLsslles  The  United  Stales  is  not  only 
letting  Russia  pass  us  up.  but  is  also  giving 
them  the  advanced  technology  that  we  have 
held  to  ourselves  as  an  example  of  our  supe- 
riority to  them. 

It  certainly  does  seem  that  we  are  trusting 
the  Soviet  tJnion  as  we  never  have  before 
almost  as  if  we  were  Communistic  ourselves 
The  United  States  is  silting  with  our  backs 
turned,  saying.  Well,  Russia  has  been  un- 
trustworthy in  the  past,  but  I  think  it  is  OK 
to  trust  them  now  "  Why  should  our  coun- 
try  trust   them  now.  with  the  world  in  the 
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shape  it  is  in.  and  wiih  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  of  the  pasf 

Some  20  to  30  years  ago.  America  was  the 
superpower,  with  all  other  natior\s  respect 
ing  It.  and  its  people  boasting  that  I  am  an 
American  Now.  the  Soviet  Union  has  com- 
pletely surpassed  us  in  missiles,  arms,  and 
seemingly,  leadership 

Now.  my  question  is  very  simple  and  to 
the  point,  that  any  average  freshman  In 
high  school  could  easily  understand  Why 
has  such  a  great  nation  as  the  United  States 
of  America,  respected  and  looked  upon  as  & 
land  of  opportunity,  literally  taken  into  tht 
sewer,  or  rather  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
nation  as  the  Soviet  Union  who  is  so  un- 
trustworthy and  looked  upon  as  a  nation 
with  a  Communist  system?  What  has  hap- 
pened lo  America,  that  such  a  great  brain 
deterioration  "  has  taken  place'  Is  ihere  a 
simple  reason,  or  even  a  complicated  reason, 
that  this  has  occurred'  I  really  do  not  be 
lieve  that  if  Einstein  was  alive  today  the 
genius  himself  could  not  figure  it  out 

The  Soviet  Government  said  that  by  1980, 
they  will  bury  the  United  States  They  al.so 
say  that  the  Communist  system  is  the  per- 
fect system  It  does  seem  thai  it  is  turning 
out  jusl  that  way.  does  it  not' 

Do  you  think  that  Russia  is  slowly  picking 
off  other  nations  merely  for  ihe  fun  of  it,  or 
do  you  think  that  they  are  working  Iheir 
way  up  to  their  goal  of  goals  the  United 
Stales'  Do  you  have  an  explanation  for 
what  is  going  on.  or  do  you  agree  with  my 
brain  deterioration  hypothesis?* 


NATIONAL  AND  DULLES 
AIRPORTS 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  6  years  I  have  advocated  a  number 
of  policy  steps  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  could  undertake 
to  increase  the  use  of  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  channel  growth  in 
air  traffic  in  the  Washington  area 
away  from  National  Airport.  In  gener- 
al, these  efforts  have  met  with  only 
frustration.  But  In  the  last  year.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Neil  Gold- 
schmidl  has  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved  in  man- 
aging Dulles  and  National  Airports 
and  has  undertaken  steps  that  should 
help  to  provide  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  two  federally  owned  air- 
ports. I  am  pleased  to  see  this  begin- 
ning and  look  forward  to  continued 
progress. 

Most  recently  the  Secretary  has  an- 
nounced that  landing  and  mobile 
lounge  fees  will  be  waived  for  2  years 
at  Dulles  Airport.  The  lost  revenue 
will  be  covered  by  profits  generated  at 
National.  No  longer  will  airlines  be 
able  to  say  that  Dulles  is  not  competi- 
tively priced.  Smaller  aircraft  will  be 
allowed  to  bypass  the  mobile  lounges 
and  load  and  unload  passengers  at  the 
terminal  building.  Ground  transporta- 
tion to  Dulles  will  be  improved 
through  a  commitment  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  work  with  the  airlines  for 
better     bus     service,     including     new 
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buses,  and  throiiKh  an  earlier  starting 
date  for  construction  of  the  road  to 
connect  I  66  with  the  existing  Dulles 
access  road.  Also  the  Secretary  will 
help  the  airlines  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  CAB  for  their  collaboration 
on  scheduling  flights  at  Dulles  with- 
out violating  antitrust  protections. 
These  steps  should  help  to  make 
Dulles  Airport  more  attractive  to  air 
lines. 

In  the  meantime,  plans  are  going 
forward  for  the  Metropolitan  Wash 
ington  airports  policy  to  go  Into  effect 
in  late  April  1981.  The  policy  will 
guide  the  future  planning  and  oper 
atlon  of  National  and  Dulles  Airports 
Although  the  policy  permits  passenger 
growth  at  National  that  I  would  have 
preferred  not  be  allowed,  it  does  set  a 
cap  on  the  number  of  passengers  an 
nually  using  the  airport,  which  should 
be  reached  in  about  2  years.  The 
policy  will  also  begin  immediately  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hourly  flights, 
with  the  prospect  of  further  reduc- 
tions when  passenger  growth  reaches 
the  ceiling  A  strict  curfew  is  another 
feature  of  the  policy.  The  enhanced 
position  of  Dulles  will  help  to  insure 
that  the  limitations  on  National  will 
be  workable  With  growth  being  dis 
couraged  at  National  and  Dulles  being 
made  more  attractive,  the  opportunitv 
e.xists  for  a  more  realistic  balance  in 
the  use  of  the  two  airports. 

I  have  argued  for  even  more  aggres 
sive  steps  to  move  traffic  to  Dulles 
For  instance.  I  have  advocated  to  DOT 
on  several  occasions  that  there  be  a 
linkage  between  use  of  the  two  air 
ports  in  which  the  right  to  schedule  a 
certain  number  of  flights  at  National 
would  be  contingent  on  the  airline  also 
scheduling  a  proportional  number  of 
fllghUs  at  Dulles.  This  would  assure  a 
certain  level  of  service  at  both  airports 
while  preventing  the  airlines  from  fo 
cusing  all  their  resources  on  National 
alone 

Another  step  which  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  use  of  Dulles  would  be 
through  Federal  employee  travel 
policy  Airlines  would  be  assured  a  cer 
tain  basic  market  for  flights  out  of 
Dulles  if  they  contracted  with  the 
Government  to  provide  services  for  its 
employees.  The  volume  of  employee 
travel  can  provide  a  carrot  that  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

For  the  long  run.  I  have  been  advo 
eating  Immediate  study  of  the  poten 
tial  benefiUs  of  transferring  owner 
ship— or  long-term  lease-and  oper 
atlon  of  both  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports to  the  State  of  Virginia  or  some 
State  entity  This  would  remove  the 
disadvantages  now  suffered  at  Dulles 
that  result  from  the  inapproprlateness 
of  expecting  the  FAA.  which  is  pri- 
marily a  regulatory  agency,  al.so  to 
promote  effectively  the  use  of  Dulles 
Promotion  is  Inconsistent  with  even 
handed  regulation  of  all  civil  airports 
in  the  country  The  more  permanent 
solution  is  for  Virginia  to  take  over  re 
sponsiblllty  for  the  two  airporLs. 
which  together  make  up  an  economi 
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cally  viable  package.  To  this  end  I 
have  been  urging  the  Governor  of  Vir 
ginia  and  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  from  northern  VIrgirua  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  I  have 
al.so  proposed  to  DOT  and  FAA  that 
they  should  be  receptive  to  the  Slates 
owning  and  operating  the  airport.s. 

The  twin  problems  of  an  overly 
busy,  noisy,  and  potentially  unsafe  Na- 
tional Airport  and  an  underused,  un 
derpromoted  Dulles  Airport  are  at  last 
being  addressed.  While  this  should 
have  happened  years  ago.  I  am  encour 
aged  that  commonsense  and  good 
policy  are  beginning  to  emerge  I  hope 
the  momentum  will  be  maintained  # 


CONGKESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON  ROSA  RODRIGUEZ,  OF 
NEW  JERSEY.  OUTSTANDING 
BUSINESSWOMAN.  DISTIN 

GUISHED    CITIZEN.    AND    COM 
M UNITY  LEADER 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  szw  jT.«st\ 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr   ROE   Mr  Speaker.  It  is  indeed  a 
real  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
you   and   our   colleagues    in    the   Con 
gress    a    most     distinguished    citizen, 
community    leader,    and    good    friend. 
Hon     Ro.sa    Rodriguez,    of    Paterson. 
N  J  .  whose  lifetime  of  dedicated  .serv 
ice  to  the  Passaic  County  communit> 
has    earned    her    the    highly    coveted 
Woman  of  the  Year  Award  of  the  Pas 
.sale    County    Democratic     Women      I 
know  you  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
extending    our    heartiest    congratula- 
tions to  Ro.sa  Rodriguez  and  share  the 
pride  of   her  good   husband.   Gines  I; 
their   daughter.    Mrs     Margaret    Rosa 
Valera.  and  .son.  Gines  II,  in  this  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  all  of  her  good 
works  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Pas 
sale  County 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  boast 
that  Rosa  was  born  and  raised  in  Pat 
erson.  N.J..  the  first  largest  industrial 
city  in  our  Nation,  where  her  compas- 
sion, devotion,  untiring  efforts,  and  ex- 
emplary .services  to  her  fellowman  In 
many  charitable.  cImc,  religious,  and 
political  endeavors  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 

In  her  busine.ss  career  pursuits.  Mrs 
Rodriguez  graduated  from  the  Spen 
cer  Business  College  of  Paterson.  N.J  . 
and  the  Hackensack  Beauty  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  has  been  the  manager 
and  owner  of  the  Rosa  Rod  Beauty 
Shop  for  33  years  She  has  been  a 
school  attendant  officer  for  the  Pater- 
son Board  of  Education  for  the  past  15 
years. 

In  her  concern  for  the  health  and 
well  being  of  the  families  of  our  com 
munity  and  unselfish  dedication  in 
working  toward  improving  their  stand 
ards  of  living,  she  has  been  most  active 
m  many  affiliations  dedicated  to  help- 
ing others,  as  follows: 
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President    of   St     Leucio  Society   of 
Paterson.     N  J  ,     for     20     consecutive 
years;  second  term.  6  years,  as  Passaic 
County  Mental   Health  Commissioner 
on   which  she  also  acted  as  secretary 
and   treasurer,   fourth   term.    12  years 
on    the    board    of    directors    of    the 
YWCA   assisting   with   the   highly   re- 
nowned Community  Chest  and  United 
Way  Fund  Campaigns:  chairman.  In- 
ternational Fellowship  for  World  Wide 
Mutual   Aid   YWCA.   president   of   the 
Spanish  Portuguese   Ladies   Auxiliary: 
president  of  the  C.C  C   Club,  treasurer 
of  the  U  R.S  Club,  recording  .secretary 
and  publicity  chairman  of  the  Pater 
son  Citizens  Committee,  Inc  ,  success 
ful  campaign  manager  for  a  Slate  com- 
mitteewoman,    seven    time    succe.ssful 
aldermanic  campaign  manager:  nation 
al  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Women 
and  on  the  Passaic  County  Democratic 
Executive  Board,  chairman  of  the  Ex 
ecutive  Board  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Italian  Societies,  vice  president,  chair 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee,   traffic    chairman    of    the    Public 
School  No   21  PTA  for  which  she  took 
part    on    the    Community    Chest    and 
Cancer    Fund    and    was    active    in    all 
phases  of  volunteer  services, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor 
t unity  to  seek  this  national  recogni- 
tion of  a  great  lady  whose  quality 
leadership,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
her  lifetime  have  truly  enriched  our 
community.  Stale,  and  Nation.  We  do 
indeed  salute  an  outstanding  business 
woman,  distinguished  citizen,  and 
community  leader— Hon  Rosa  Rodri 
guez.« 


CANCER  SOCIETY  HONORS 
ALLAN  K    JONAS 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOnsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21,  1980 

•  Mr   WAXMAN   Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember  4   the   Coastal   Cities   Unit   of 
Los  Angeles  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society    will    pay    tribute    to    an    out 
standing  citizen  Allan  K.  Jonas. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Allan  Jonas  has  worked  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety He  has  given  freely  of  his  time, 
talent,  and  boundless  energy  to  ad 
vancing  the  fight  against  cancer  This 
month  Mr.  Jonas  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
This  IS  not  an  honorary  position  It  is 
a  demanding  leadership  position 
which  Mr  Jonas  has  earned  with  his 
outstanding  work  for  the  society  as  fi- 
nance chairman,  national  tobacco 
abuse  chairman,  and  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Clinical  Investigation 
Committee. 

In  my  own  work  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment.  I  have  turned  often 
to  Allan  Jonas  for  expert  advice  and 
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guidance.  I  respect  Allan  Jonas  as  one 
of  the  country's  leading  experts  on 
such  key  matters  as  cancer  prevention, 
the  role  of  smoking  In  the  genesis  of 
cancer,  and  the  prospects  for  break- 
throughs in  cancer  treatment. 

Allan  Jonas  and  his  wife  Dorothy 
are  perfect  examples  of  involved  citi- 
zens. They  have  managed  to  conduct 
extensive  business  and  family  activi- 
ties while,  at  the  same  time,  remaining 
deeply  involved  in  public  affairs.  Jonas 
&  Associates  is  a  major  industrial  and 
commercial  real  estate  firm  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Nevertheless,  Allan 
Jonas  turned  aside  his  business  re- 
sponsibilities to  serve  under  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  as  director  of  the 
California  State  Disaster  Office.  Mr. 
Jonas  currently  serves  on  the  State 
board  of  medical  quality  assurance 
and  in  several  other  demanding  civic 
posts. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Allan  K.  Jonas  for  his  wide 
ranging  contributions  to  his  communi- 
ty and  our  country  and  most  especially 
for  his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  fight 
against  cancer.* 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  REAGAN  HAD 
BETTER  BITE  THE  BULLET  NOW 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  McDONALD,  Mr.  Speaker. 
given  the  state  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  defenses,  it  behooves  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  to  move  hard  and 
fast  when  he  raises  his  right  hand 
next  January.  The  American  people 
have  had  their  fill  of  indecisiveness, 
procrastination,  and  the  generally 
weak  Image  of  the  United  Stales  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Carter.  He 
has  the  necessary  mandate  and  he 
should  use  it.  The  American  people 
neither  desire  nor  expect  half  steps. 
Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  national  director 
of  the  Conservative  Caucus,  recently 
spelled  this  out  in  a  telegram  to  Ed 
Meese,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Transition  Headquarters  for  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, The  text  of  the  telegram 
follows: 

[MailKramJ 
Washington  DC, 

November  19.  1980. 

Dear  Ed  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  re- 
ports that  the  Reagan  adminustration  will 
hold  non  defense  spending  cuts  to  $13  bil 
lion  or  2  percent  of  total  Federal  budget 

In  order  to  permit  major  tax  cuts,  while 
Increasing  defense  spending  and  balancing 
the  budget,  it  w.ill  be  neces-sary  to  make 
deep  rul,s  in  non-essential  areas 

Your  indication  that  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  eliminate  any  significant  program 
or  agency  is  even  more  troubling  Now  is  the 
lime  to  act  boldly,  doing  what  is  required  to 
overcome  economic  stagnation,  control  in 
flation,  and  thereby  hold  down  high  unem- 
ployment and  interest  rates  Given  new  con- 
servative strength  in  Congress  and  the 
mood  of  the  American  people,  no  liberal  leg- 
islation can  be  enacted  and  no  authorization 
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or  appropriation  can  be  approved,  except  at 
the  initiative  or  acquiescence  of  the  Reagan 
White  House 

Seize  the  moment.  Begin  and  Thatcher 
are  in  trouble  because  of  their  failure  lo  act 
with  sufficient  t>oldness  at  the  start  of  their 
tenures.  In  1984,  if  not  in  1982.  America  will 
ask  the  questions  of  you  which  were  asked 
of  Carter  High  inflation,  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  will  defeat  our  cause 
Take  the  heat  now  from  the  Washington  es- 
tablishment, or  lake  the  heat  later  from  the 
American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Phillips. 
National  Director.  Consenative  Caucus.m 


CONGRESSMAN  SKELTON  AD- 
DRESSES ASSOCIATION  OF 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  IRELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 5,  our  colleague.  Ike  Skelton, 
gave  a  speech  to  the  Association  of 
Military  Schools  regarding  our  de- 
fense capabilities  and  the  need  to  im- 
prove them  dramatically.  Ike's  speech 
clearly  describes  our  defense  weak- 
nesses and  what  we  must  do  to  im- 
prove them. 

Because  of  Ike's  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  speech  with  our  colleagues,  so  that 
we  can  use  this  as  a  basis  for  our  delib- 
erations on  defense  issues  next  year. 
Therefore.  I  insert  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  Record  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  or  Congressman  Ike  Skelton 

Historical  analogies  are  always  inexact, 
yet  It  remains  true  that  those  who  will  not 
learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it 
We  in  the  United  Slates  confront  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Soviet  Union  both  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  We  are  increasingly  ex- 
posed to  an  imbalance  of  power  which  risks 
some  mortal  thrust  We  are  increasingly  de- 
prived of  a  sense  of  security  and  indepen- 
dence upon  which  the  survival  of  the  West 
has  depended. 

It  IS  my  conviction  that  this  Nation  today 
confronts  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  Britain  faced  with  Ger- 
many In  the  decade  of  the  thirties.  It  is  a 
crisis  lo  secure  the  peace,  safety  and  free- 
dom of  our  people  and  of  free  peoples  every- 
where to  pursue  their  legitimate  national 
a-spirations  for  political,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious independence.  It  Is  for  them  and  for 
us  that  I  urge  the  upbuilding  of  American 
.strength,  an  upbuilding  based  upon  a  realis- 
tic assessment  of  Soviet  Power  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 

To  urge  the  preparation  of  defense  is  not 
to  assert  the  imminence  of  war."  So  Win- 
ston Churchill  spoke  in  1934.  I  assert  the 
same  today  I  do  not."  Churchill  went  on. 
I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  imminent  or 
that  war  is  inevitable,  but  It  seems  very  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  do 
not  begin  forthwith  to  put  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition of  security,  it  will  soon  be  beyond  our 
power  lo  do  so.  " 

So  it  was  in  1934,  So  it  is  in  1980  Then, 
for  Churchill  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
great  new  fact,  as  he  said,  was  that  Ger- 
many is  rearming." 
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Churchill  also  warned  that  this  is  only 
the  t>eginning  of  the  reckoning  period  This 
is  only  the  first  sip.  the  first  foretaste  of  a 
bitter  cup  which  will  t>e  proffered  to  us  year 
by  year.'  And  how  bitter  that  cup  was:  the 
allies  had  lo  drink  deep  from  that  cup  at 
places  like  Dunkirk.  Normandy  Anzio  and 
Bastogne 

Now,  for  us.  in  1980   the    great  new  fact 
IS    the    alarming    imbalance    of    power    by 
which    dally    the   Soviet    Union    grows   ever 
stronger  and  stronger  and.  in  consequence 
more  determinedly  aggressive  in  its  policies 

Over  the  past  15  years  or  more  there  has 
been  a  decided  shift  in  the  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  have  failed  lo  adapt  our  mili- 
tary programs  to  counter  similar  Soviet  ef- 
forts This  has  drastically  altered  ihe 
former  situation  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction' on  both  sides 

To  be  sure,  we  do  have  the  capability  of  a 
retaliatory  strike  Ijoih  by  air  and  by  sea. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1985  the 
Soviets  will  t>e  able  to  knock  out  some  90 
percent  of  our  land-based  force  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  has  warned  that  they  may 
even  have  this  capability  by  1982 

American  nuclear  strategy  has  been  built 
upon  the  concept  of  a  second-strike  We 
have  relied  upon  our  ability  effectively  lo 
retaliate  against  the  Soviets  rather  than  lo 
defend  the  American  homeland,  people  and 
producilon-base  alike  We  are  the  first  and 
only  great  power  in  history  to  repudiate  de- 
fense of  its  homeland  in  the  t)elief  that  its 
retaliatory  capability  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  any  first  strike  But  it  is  precisely 
that  retaliatory  capability  which  has  l>een 
steadily  eroded 

Today,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at>oul  the 
quantitative  superiority  of  the  Soviet 
Union  They  have  173  army  divisions 
against  our  total.  Including  active  and  re- 
serve, of  28.  Their  massive  conventional  su- 
periority gives  them  a  flexibility  with  which 
we  are  unable  to  cope.  Al  the  same  lime,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  our  qualitative  edge 
in  technology  and  hardware 

It  is  no  secret  how  the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  Over  the  past 
decade  their  defense  expenditures  have 
grown  steadily— from  12  percent  of  their 
Gross  National  Product  in  1970  to  as  much 
as  18  percent  in  1980  For  the  same  period. 
US  defense  expenditures  as  a  share  of 
GNP  have  declined  from  7.5  percent  to  4  6 
percent 

How  IS  it  possible  that  this  could  happen? 
One  important  factor  is  to  t>e  found  In 
American  history  and  our  experience  of 
warfare  We  are  the  only  great  power  in  the 
world  today  which  has.  during  moderr. 
times,  never  been  bombed  and  never  had  a 
major  assault  on  its  cities  This  aspect  of 
our  experience,  or  lack  of  it,  easily  encour 
ages  a  kind  of  i'  can't  happen  here'  com- 
placency, causing  us  to  think  of  war  In 
terms  of  Flanders  Fields,  Iwo  Jima  or  Da 
Nang. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Imperial  Russia  before  il.  has  had  to  con 
tend  with  invasions  of  its  territory  in  almost 
every  century  of  lis  long  history  We  in 
America  have  not  has  foreign  troops  on 
our  soil  since  the  British  invaded  us  m 
the  War  of  1812  The  last  American  soldiers 
to  meet  invading  enemy  troops  fought  at 
Chalmette  battlefield,  near  New  Orleans  on 
January  8,  1815  Russians  have  experienced 
invasions  as  a  grim  reality— from  the  Mon 
gols  to  Napoleon  and  Hlller  Thus,  man.v 
Russians  canl  forget  what  most  Americans 
can't  remember  Unfortunately  modem 
warfare  is  no  respecter  of  distance  and  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

The  realities  we  must  face  are  far  from  re 
assuring.  They  will  shake  our  complacency. 
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as  (hey  should.  Consider  our  dilemma  at 
sea.  often  described  a-s  a  threeooean  com 
mltmeiit  with  a  om-  and  ahalf  ocean 
Navy  too  frw  shU).-.  and  a  .scarcity  of 
trained  manpower  stretched  from  the  At 
lantic  til  the  Pacilic  and  now  out  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  I'.-rsian  Oiilf  a-s  well  The 
much  publicized  rapid  deplov  meni  force 
cannot  .safely  be  di.spatched  tn  the  F'ersiaii 
Gull  area  without  seriou.sly  endaiiKennK 
our  commltmenl.s  to  NATO  and  in  Korea 
and  wherever  our  strateKu-  mtt  rest.,  are  at 
stake  We  have  an  inadequate  ainphibloui 
lift  for  our  present  three  Marine  divislon.s 
In  the  vital  area.s  of  airlift  and  sealifl  alike. 
our  ability  to  sii.stain  our  commitmeniA  l.s 
without  an  effective  and  credible  nuclear 
deterrent  We  will  be  increa-siiiKly  subject  to 
a  kind  of  blackmail 

Civil  defense  ha.s  been  probably  our  single 
most  neglected  weap<in   While  we  have  done 
vlrtuallv   nothinK  in  thi.s  area  for  a  number 
of    years,    the    Soviet     I'liion    ha-s    put    Into 
effect  an  onijoinK  nation  wide  ruil  defense 
program    under    inilitarv     control     Clearly 
they    consider    civil    defense    to    be    part    of 
their  overall  military  strategy  because  it  can 
limit   human  and  material   lo.sses.  and  help 
their   nation   recover  speedily   from   the  et 
fecLs  of  a  nuclear  war    This  major  civil  de 
fense  effort    further  tips  the  strategic   bal 
ance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet   I'nion    In  light 
of  their  efforts,  dare  we  do  le.ss ' 

By  neglecting  such  areas  as  civil  defense, 
have  we  not  been  sending  a  signal  to  the 
US.S.R  of  a  lack  of  determination  to 
defend  our  vital  interests''  Is  this  not  similar 
to  the  signal  we  undoubtedly  sent  the  Japa 
nese  prior  to  World  War  II.  when  in  1939 
America  failed  to  properly  fortify  the  Padf 
ic  Island  of  Guam'' 

There  vou  have  our  situation    It  Is  evident 
that   the   balance  of  power   has  t)een  shift 
ing    and  the  direction  has  been  away  from 
the  United  States 

These  are  somt>er  thoughts    and  they  are 
meant  to  b«-    Yet  tisey  may  also  be  bracing 
calling  forth  great  resources  of  courage  and 
resolve   from   the   hearts  of  our  people    We 
must    fully    awaken    to    the    nature    of    the 
crisis  and  respond  accordingly     It   is  within 
our   power   to   reverse   the   trend   of   recent 
vears    to    redress    the    balance    of    slrategic 
power    To  do  so  as  quickly  as  we  can  is  an 
obligation  we  tlare  not  evade    The  future  of 
this   free   Nation   and   the   direction   of   the 
world  conununity  rule  upon  the  decisions  we 
must  make  if  we  would  fulfill  the  responsi 
bilities    of    moral    and    political    leadership 
which  are  uniquely  nurs    The  price  of  un 
readiness  will  be  greater  bv   far  than  its  al 
ternative   What  we  must  learn     and  apply 
IS  a  simple  principle    preparednes,^  i.s  detei 
rence     As    Ambassador   GecjhijI.    V     Kennln 
noted   m   a   telegram  sent    from   Movscow   to 
Washington  in  IS^S 

(The  Soviet  Union  i  is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  logic  of  force.  For  this  reason.  It  can 
easily  withdraw  and  usually  does-when 
strong  resistence  is  encountered  at  any 
point 

He  added  If  the  adversary  has  sufficient 
force  and  makes  clear  his  readiness  to  use  it. 
he  rarely  has  to  do  so 

We  found  Ambassador  Kennon  s  advise 
useful  and  true  when  America  took  strong 
stands  in  the  Berlin  blockade  in  1948  and 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962 

Our  nation  s  military  preparedness  was  a 
subject   of  great   debate  during  the   recent 
Presidential  election  campaign   Certainly    it 
is  appropriate  that  candidates  for  the  office 
of     Chief     Executive,     the     Commander  in 
Chief    of    our    Armed    Forces,    should    com 
pletely  discuss  their  views  on  this  vital  issue 
But   a   Chief    Executive   does   not    raise   our 
Armed  f^orces    Congress  does   We  must  not 
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forget   that   it  is  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Constitution  gives  the  power     To  raise  and 
support  Armies,    and    To  provide  and  mam 
tain  a  Navy       Thus  our  nations  ability    to 
attain   the   preparedness   ne<essarv    for    the 
1980s  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  Con 
gress   to  address  our  areas   of   weakness   in 
militarv  defense    I  am  plea.-.ed  that  a  start 
has  alreadv  t)een  made   Thi.s  v ear   Congre.ss 
has  taken  a  number  of  actions  that  will  bol 
ster    our    military    strength     We    adopted    a 
peacetime    record   of    $157  6    billion    for   de 
fense   for  the  new    fi.scal   year-  $2  5  billion 
above  President  Carter  s  budget  request 

No  military  force  is  belter  than  its  people 
Thus,  military  personnel  must  be  our  higli 
est  priority  Recently,  we  have  .seen  our 
active  forces  exp««rience  a  crippling  shortage 
of  skilled  and  experienced  personnel  due  to 
low  rates  of  retention  Recruiting  goals  have 
not  always  been  met  In  addition  our  vital 
Reserve  forces  are  seriously  understrength 
To  help  with  with  tfie.se  problems,  in  Sep 
temb«T  Congress  authorized  an  117  percent 
military  pay  incn-ast-.  increases  in  enlist 
merit  and  reenlistmeni  bonuses,  higher 
housing  allowances  for  married  personnel, 
and  increases  in  certain  special  duty  pays  A 
proposal  by  the  House  A|)propriations  Com 
mlttee  to  cut  $100  million  from  the  military 
recruiltng  budget  was  rejected  by  the  full 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vole  A  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  increase  the  number 
of  Army  ROTC  scholarships  and  to  set 
aside  for  the  first  time,  scholarships  for 
cadets  at  military  Junior  colleges  was  en 
acted  into  law  The  House  approved  money 
for  additional  reservists 

In  the  area  of  strategic  forces.  Congress 
moved  ahead  on  the  development  of  the 
MX  missile  and  the  Trident  submarine  In 
addition  we  required  'he  Pentagon  to  rec 
ommend  a  new  bomber  by  March  15  1981 
to  replace  our  aging  B  52  s  7  his  may  be  the 
B  1.  a  varl&nl  of  the  B  I  the  F'B  11  IB  C  or 
an  advanced  technology  bomber  But  it 
must  be  ready  to  fly  by  1987 

Our  conventional  forces  vvill  be  strength 
(tied  by  the  purchas.-  fif  additional  575  air 
craft,  596  XM  1  tanks  and  10  ships  An  en- 
hanced shipbuilding  program  is  especially 
important  if  our  Navy  is  to  have  the  ability 
to  protect  the  sea  lanes  so  vital  to  our  econ 
omy  and  our  national  security 

To  improve  our  readiness.  Congress  this 
year  provided  increased  funding  for  oper 
ations  and  maintiTiance  This  will  allow  our 
forces  to  purchase  more  spare  parts,  muni 
tions.  and  other  key  support  items,  and  it 
will  allow  increased  training  which  is  so 
vital  with  today  s  sophisticated  weaponry 

Earlier     I    mentioned    that    Civil    Defense 
tias  been  probably  our  single  most  neglected 
weapon     h'ortunately,    that    neglect    mav    be 
ending    The   adoption   of   iwu   amendments 
which  I  offered  this  year  indicates  a.s  much 
The  first   establishes  guidelines   lor  a  com 
prehensive   national   civil    defense    program 
and  states  that  civil  defense  should   be  an 
element   of   our  overall   strategic   planning 
The   second   Increases   funding    for   civil   de 
fense  by  $23  million  over  the  amount  recom 
mended  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

These  Civil  Defense  Amendments,  like  the 
other  measure  I  have  just  mentioned,  are 
only  first  steps  There  are  still  many  area.s 
of  military  weakness  which  we  must  addre.ss 
if  we  are  to  attain  the  preparedness  neces 
sary  for  the  1980  s: 

We  must  continue  to  upgrade  military  pay 
and  tx-netils  to  assure  that  we  will  be  able 
to  retain  our  key  personnel  We  must  con 
tinue  to  reassess  our  method  of  meeting  our 
manpower  needs 

We  must  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces  to  our 
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military  sirengtti  and  rebuild  them  into  a 
force  with  full  operational  capability  They 
must  no  longer  b<'  tnated  as  the  step  chil- 
dren    of  the  American  military 

We  must  procure  sufficient  quantities  of 
the  best  weaponry  available  and  make  sure 
our  forces  are  well  trained  in  its  u.se 

We  must  put  the  Civil  l>'fense  program 
authorized  b.v  mv  amendment  fully  into 
effect 

These  steps  can.  and  must,  be  taken  They 
will  not  be  achieved  without  overcoming  se- 
rious oppfisilion  The  beginning  we  made 
this  year  however  is  encouraging  1  believe 
that  now  a  majority  in  Congress  realizes 
that  our  defenses  have  slipped  and  are  pre 
pared  to  do  something  about  it.  The  major 
ily  in  Congress  understands,  as  you  and  I 
do.  that  if  we  are  to  have  p«>ace  m  the 
world,  the  US  must  have  the  military 
strength  to  deter  or  defeat  an  attack  and  to 
resist  coercion  Thus,  Congress  is  beginning 
to  turn  the  tide  and  ha.s  started  rebuilding 
our  national  delen.ses 

Re<ently  during  a  demonstration  against 
registration  for  the  draft  the  slogan  there 
is  nothing  worth  dying  for  was  widely  ar 
claimed  To  which  we  can  only  observe  that 
where  there  is  nothing  worth  dying  for. 
there  is  likely  to  b.  little  or  nothing  worth 
living  for  The  me  era  of  our  recent  past 
must  give  way  to  a  new  sen.se  of  patriotism 
and  a  concern  for  the  survival  of  America 
We  in  America  have  much  that  is  viorth 
living  for  -and  we  want  to  maintain  it  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  This 
Nation  remains  the  last  best  hope  of  free- 
dom -as  witness  the  influx  of  refugees— Af- 
ghans. Vietnamese.  Cambodians.  Cubans- 
tells  us  much  about  the  imture  of  commu- 
nism in  practice 

The  Great  War  of  I9H  18  came  about  b«' 
cause  of  an  imbalance  of  power  So  with  the 
Second  World  War  It  iiied  not  be  the  case 
with  a  possible  third,  provided  we  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  strength  ant!  to  use  It 
with  intelligence  and  with  restraint 

For  America  in   1980,  this  is  not —or  need 
not    tw-      the    beginning    of    the    reckoning 
period   .    as    Churchill    termed    it     Mav    we 
come  to  see  this  critical  time  of  the  1980  s  as 
the  b«'gintiing  of  our  awakening,  painful  and 
unpleasant   in  many   respects  yet  also  brae 
ing  and  renewing    For  liberty  and  freedom 
to  flourish    there  must   be  security    for  the 
individual  and  for  the  nation    Free  men.  In 
order    to    remain    free    must    be    brave   and 
must    have  courage  •  •  •  courage  and  brav 
ery  to  maintain  a  secure  and  strong  nation 
We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  voung 
Baltimore   lawyer    who  during   the   War  of 
1812.  wa.s  being  held  aboard  a  British  Man 
of  War    in    the    Baltimore    Harbor     He    vkas 
told  at  sundown  by  tlie  British  Admiral   the 
enemy  commander,  to  take  a  gf)od  last  look 
at      the     American      flag     the     stars     and 
stripes  -flying       over       Baltimore  s       Fort 
McHenry     because    the    British    would   cap- 
turi'  the  Fort   before  sunrise  the  next  day 
All  during   the  night,   while  the  British  as 
saulted    the    American    position     the   young 
man   kept    watch   on   the  American   flag   by 
the    rockets     red    glare    and    the    burs' mg 
bombs     At    sunup,    he    saw    the    stars   and 
stripes  still  flying,  showing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans   had    successfully    resisted    the   enemy 
attack  on  Fort  McHenry  The  young  lawyer, 
FYancis  Scott    Key.   was  so  moved   that    he 
wrote  a  poem    the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
In   that    poem,    he   penned   a   question   that 
has  since  become  a  timeless  challenge  that 
must   be  answered  b.v    each  generation  and 
must    t)e   answered    by    us    today       Oh.   say 
does    that    star   spangled    banner   yet    wave 
Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave^  » 
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OPEN  MARKET-MORE  OIL 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

Of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Nox^ember  21   1980 

•  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. U.S.  imports  of  oil  have  risen  from 
$3  billion  to  $80  billion  since  excess 
Government  regulation  curtailed  U.S. 
production.  As  we  have  seen  some  de- 
regulation in  the  pa.st  few,  years.  \ie 
see  more  drilling. 

When  Ka.s  ua.s  limited  to  0.19  Mcf 
there  viere  only  28,755  wells  completed 
in  1972.  In  1980  with  gas  at  1.50  Mcf 
there  will  be  59,475  wells  completed. 
Gas  IS  more  difficult  to  discover  and 
produce  but  domestic  gas  costs  the 
United  Slates  much  less  than  import- 
ed LNG  ga^. 

An  interesting  study  was  prepared 
by  Abbott  Sparks  in  the  current  No- 
vember Petroleum  Engineer  magazine. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  factual 
resull-s  of  growth  as  written  up  in  Pe 
troleum  Engineer  by  Abbott  Sparks. 

Most  of  us  remember  that  the  Course  of 
Oil  (and  gas)  was  an  obstacle  course 
throughout  the  1960s  In  terms  of  petro 
ieum  engineering  degrees  conferred,  re- 
.serves  discovered,  and  rigs  running,  the 
1960s  was  the  decade  ol  disaster  for  US  ex 
ploraliun  capability  Desperately  needed 
price  relief  isince  1954'  for  the  industry. 
and  the  nation,  first  flickered  in  1971  when 
a  22{  Mcf  gas  price  cleared  FPC 

Since  1971.  wellhead  gas  prices  have  in 
creased  nearly  1  000'"c;  wellhead  oil  prices 
have  increased  600''(-  Although  wellhead 
gas  has  never  brought  more  than  half  its  oil 
equivalent  price,  the  improved  gas  prices 
have  led  to  substantial  domestic  gas  reserve 
additions 

Price  factors  for  oil  and  gas  have  spurred 
impressive  growth  m  both  well  completions 
and  rigs  running   Gas  well  completions  have 
quadrupled    Oil  well  completions  have  doii 
bled. 

Gas  price  has  not  caught  up  with  oil  in 
energy  equivalent  term  but  will  likely  do  so 
in  the  near  future 

It  IS  interesting  to  analyse  how  the  mini 
bers  have  changed  through  the  1970s  for 
these  interrelated  economics  and  operations 
'Table  1). 

On  the  threshold  of  thus  new  decade  of 
energy  development  in  the  1980s,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  review  the  track  record  of  the 
1970s  The  way  these  numbers  work  out 
through  the  1980s -plus  conservation  fac- 
tors—will profoundly  influence  U.S.  energy, 
economic,  and  defense  capability. 
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JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19S0 

•  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
here  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
very  industrious,  capable  legislator, 
John  M.  Murphy.  Jack  Murphy  has 
worked  for  many  years  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  has  ably 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  close  to  4  years,  I  have  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
as  cochairman  of  the  Congressional 
Port  Caucus.  We  have  proudly  shared 
a  strong  interest  in  water  resources  de 
velopment  and,  in  particular,  our  Na- 
tion s  ports  and  inland  waterways. 

Jack  pushed  forward  maiiy  impor- 
tant measures  that  ha\e  helped  the 
Nation's  interest  in  waterborne  com- 
merce, which  plays  such  a  major  role 
in  promoting  the  economic  growth  and 
national  defense  needs  of  America.  He 
has  sought  to  preserve  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Fleet  and  protect  our  Nation's 
coastlines  and  shores  from  erosion  and 
oil  spill  damage. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
iniltee,  he  carefully  balanced  the 
seemingly  conflicting  roles  of  protect- 
ing the  environment  with  the  need  for 
industrial  growth,  sponsoring  numer- 
ous significant  bills  that  protected  our 
environment,  as  well  as  measures  to 
free  business  from  needless  redtape. 
Specifically,  the  impressive  list  of  leg- 
islation he  has  authored  or  cospon- 
sored  include  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act  amendments,  and  measures 
to  extend  the  U.S.  fishing  limit  to  200 
miles,  to  protect  endangered  species, 
and  to  save  marine  mammals.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  mi.ss  his  presence  in  this  body  and 
continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his 
legislative  accomplishments.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  SPECIAL  KIND 
OF  MAN 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEOHCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honoring  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Dawson  Mathis,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  special  kind  of  man.  A  man 
whose  rugged  individualism  and  good- 
natured  commonsense  have  won  him 
the  respect  of  man>  and  the  awe  of 
more  than  a  few. 

A  practical  and  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative, Dawson  has  approached  his 
responsibilities    with    great    devotion. 
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And  the  people  of  his  Second  District, 
the  many  peanut,  corn,  and  tobacco 
farmers  of  his  constituency,  take  great 
pnde  in  what  he  has  done  for  farming 
in  south  Georgia. 

He  has  shown  no  timidity,  as  chair- 
man of  his  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
in  pressing  for  the  needs  of  his  people 
back  home.  And  they  revere  and  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  he  has  done. 

Men  are  measured  by  their  success, 
but  also  by  their  striving.  I  like  the 
idea  expressed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  said 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  ac- 
tually in  the  arena.  Who  strives  valiantly. 
Who  sptnds  himself  in  a  worthy  cause  Who 
at  the  best,  knows  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement  Who  if  h(  fails,  at  least  fails 
while  daring  greatly  So  that  his  place  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls 
who  know  neither  defeat  nor  victory. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  politics. 

Dawson,  we  will  miss  your  com- 
manding personality,  your  engaging 
wit.  and  your  sense  of  perspective  here 
on  the  floor. 

And  we  applaud  the  outstanding  job 
that  you  have  done  over  the  past 
decade  for  the  people  of  Georgia.* 


MATHIS  TRIBUTE 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  CEOPGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  next  year. 
my  friend  and  fellow  Georgian 
Dawson  Mathis  will  not  be  returning 
to  this  body  to  represent  the  Second 
District  of  our  State. 

For  10  years  Dawson  Mathis  has 
served  his  constituents,  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  our  Nation  with  dedica- 
tion and  effectiveness.  He  leaves  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a 
record  of  distinguished  service,  having 
begun  his  career  as  its  youngest 
Member  when  elected  at  the  age  of  28 
in  1970. 

His  contribution  as  a  member  and 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  is  unques- 
tioned. The  entire  State  of  Georgia 
lias  received  direct  benefit  from  Daw- 
son's expertise  and  aggressive  efforts 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He  has 
been  the  vital  Key  to  Georgia's  agricul- 
tural interests,  ranging  from  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  to  the  large  agribusiness 
conglomerate. 

In  addition.  Dawson  has  maintained 
a  commonsense  approach  to  all  prob- 
lems, national  as  well  as  regional.  This 
ability  has  proved  to  be  the  stabilizing 
force  and  means  to  solutions  on  many 
occasions.  He  is  a  suoerb  tactician,  he 
can  get  things  done.  He  has  that  rare 
quality  of  being  able  to  view  the  whole 
picture,  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  action 
and  to  accomplish  that  plan  I  know 
from  a  personal  standpoint  of  these 
particular  qualities  which  Dawson 
possesses.  He  was  indeed  a  convincing 
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and,  I  might  add,  siicopssftil  advoratr 
In  my  behalf  when  I  came  to  the  Con 
gress  4  years  aK"  .seekmu  a  .seat   a.s  a 
freshman    on    the    Way,s    and    Means 
Committee 

Dawson  Mathis  will  certainly  br 
missed  here  in  the  Hou.s*'  of  Repre 
sentatives  He  ha.s  been  a  friend  to 
those  with  whom  and  those  for  whom 
he  ha.s  served. 

However,   as   I    have   .said     he   was   a 
young  man  when  he  came  and  still  a 
young   man   as   he   takes   his   leavf  nl 
this  body    Dawson  M.atmis  has  rnan\ 
years  of  service  ahead   and   >{real    po 
tential   to  reach  e\en   more   far  reach 
ing  goals.  I  wish  for  him  m  the  future 
opportunity   and   continued   energy   to 
pursue  and  fulfill  his  aims  and  aspira 
tlons  We  will  all  be  beneficiaries  » 


A  WELL  DESF.RVLD  TRIBUTE 

HON.  FORTNEY  (PETE)  STARK 

nr  I  A 1. 1  »•!)  R  N  H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Savembcr  21    19S0 

•  Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  on  No 
vember  15.  1980.  a  section  of  FLKhwas 
24  in  Oakland,  Calif  .  was  named  for 
Mr  William  Byron  Rumford  in  recog 
nition  of  his  many  achievements  and 
contributions  to  the  State  of  Callfor 
nia 

William  Rumford  beKim  his  career 
in  the  pharmaceutical  busiiiess.  but 
soon  became  interested  in  politics  In 
1948  he  became  the  second  black  man 
elected  to  the  CaliforniH  State  A,sseni 
bly.  where  he  served  for  18  \ears 

On  November  30,  1980    a  testimorual 
and  dinner  will   be  held   for  Rumford 
and   his  wife,   fllsie  Carrtngton   Rum 
ford,    in    honor   of   their   disf inKUished 
service  to  the  communitv 

After  his  political  career,  which  in 
eluded   6   years   at    the   Federal   Trade 
Commission,  Mr    Rumford  returned  to 
his  pharmaceutical  business  in  Berke 
ley.  which  he  opened  in  1946    He  now 
put.s  in  a  full  8  hour  day  there. 

But  Byron  Rumford  says.  '1  will 
never  be  out  of  politics  completely  " 
On  behalf  of  the  State  of  California 
and  all  those  people  to  whom  Mr 
Rumford  has  given  his  unending  ser\ 
ice,  I  certainly  hope  he  keeps  his 
promise. # 


NAVAL  ORDER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFERS  WISE  COUNSEL 
ON  US   DEFENSE 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  Novt-rnber  21.  1980 

•  Mr  RUDD  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
await  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gres.s.  I  think  it  advisable  that  Mem 
bers  give  careful  advance  considera 
lion  to  the  issues  which  must  be  de 
bated  m  connection  with  strengthen- 
ing our  national  defen.se. 
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I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  mv 
colleagues  three  resolutions  recent  1> 
adopted  b>  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States 

The     .Naval     Order     of     the     United 
States  vva-s  founded  in  1890  and  is  com 
posed   of   naval   officers  and   their   de 
scendant.s    Thev    have  demonstrated  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  strong  national 
defense  for  the  United  States 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Wherea-s  in  liu-  neopolltics  of  tlie  1980.S 
till-  I'nilrd  State.-.  Nav  v  must  hv  able  to  pro 
uile  riuatiiiK  mililary  ba:>fs  throuKhout  llu- 
world,  and 

WhiTfa-s  the  growing  .strength  of  the 
.Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  po.se.s  a  groviing 
tlirtat  to  the  power  of  the  United  Slates  to 
u.s«'  the  -st-a  lant-.s  ol  the  world,  and 

Wherea.s  I  here  are  growing  dangers  in  ttle 
Persian  Uulf  and  in  the  Indian  Otan  whirli 
require  a  stronger  naval  pre.senre  by  the 
United  States,  now  Itierefore   tx-  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Naval  Order  of  tin- 
t'niteii  Slates  re<omniends  to  the  President 
,ind  (he  Congre.v.  of  tiie  United  States  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  increase  Ihi 
tnidgetarv  allocalion.s  to  the  United  State.s 
Navy  to  provide  !ur  the  United  States  a 
naval  strengtli  adequate  to  support  its  for 
elgn  policy  comniilments 

Wherea.s  the  Intelligence  .Services  of  the 
United  .'States  tiaw  twen  subject  to  increas 
ing  dett  rioration  and  have  been  weakened 
'•onsiderably  througti  well  meaning,  but  un 
fortunate  activities  originated  by  various  in- 
dividual mi'mbers  of  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  that  Its  Intelligence  Services 
b«  greatly  strengthened  Now  Therefore,  be 
It 

ResoU<rd.  That  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States  strongl.v  recommends  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  take  sucli 
action  as  may  be  nece.s,sary  to  strengthen 
the  Intelligence  Services,  and  to  protect 
them  from  undue  disclosure  of  sensitive 
.sources,  and  permit  them  to  operate  with 
out  needless  restriction  and  oversight 

Whereas  one  of  the  fundamental  princi 
pies  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  ha.s 
through  the  years,  been  the  so-called 
Monroe  Doctrine  enunciated  by  President 
Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1R;;3 
made  111  response  to  certain  interventions  b.s 
European  powers  In  various  area.s  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere   and 

Wherea-s  there  appears  to  be  a  growing 
disregard  of  said  doctrine:  Now  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States  that  we  urgently  request  the 
President  to  re  enunciate  the  Monroe  Doc 
trine,  and  to  declare  thai  the  United  Slates 
considers  any  attempt  by  any  foreign 
powers  to  extend  their  system  m  this  hemi 
sphere,  or  to  interfere  vnth  legitimate  gov 
emments  of  states  existing  in  this  hemi 
sphere,  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward  the 
United  States  a.s  well  as  the  state  concerned 

I  believe  these  views  deserve  serious 
consideration  and  action  during  the 
97th  Congress  » 


GOOD  LUCK  TO  JERRY  AMBRO 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

'ir  1  Ai  iriiRNM 
IN  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRESE.NTATI VES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr    CLAUSEN    Mr    Speaker,   for  a 
number  of  years,  I  have  found  Jerry 
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Ambro  to  be  extremely  cooperativt  in 
attempting  to  advance  legislation 
toward  a  constructive  conclusion 

In  particular,  Jerry  s  background  as 
an  executive  in  local  government 
added  a  dimension  of  expertise  which 
ha.s  proved  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  F'ublic 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
His  sensitivity  to  local  government 
problems  as  well  as  the  concerns  and 
objectives  of  local  government  have 
been  of  great  value  to  lis  all 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  role,  I 
enjoyed  a  good  personal  relationship 
with  Jerhy  Ambro  He  fought  hard  tor 
the  principles  he  believed  m  I  found 
him  to  be  eminentl.v  fair  in  boili  a  pro- 
fe.ssional  and  personal  sense 

In  summarizing  the  relatioivship 
that  existed  between  us.  I  can  state 
positively  that  America's  waters  are 
cleaner,  public  facilities  have  been 
built  and  transportation  systems  have 
been  developed  because  of  his  efforts 
and  the  excellent  cooperation  with 
Jerry  Ambro  of  New  York 

I  wish  Jerry  and  his  familv  well  and 
look  forward  to  a  continuing  close  and 
personal  relationship  with  this  dedi 
cated  New  Yorker  • 


VETERANS  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
HON    MAX  CLELAND 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

nr  TJXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Nox  ember  21.  19S0 

•  Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker  on  No 
vember  11,  Veterans  Day  ceremonies 
were  held  throughout  the  Nation  lion 
oring  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  during 
war  time  A  Veterans  Day  ceremony 
which  alwajs  receives  national  atten 
tion  is  the  annual  Veterans  Day  cere- 
monv  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
This  year,  the  representative  of  the 
President  wa.s  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Max  Cleland.  who 
after  placing  a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  delivered  an  ad 
dre.ss  to  the  a.ssembled  guests 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Veterans 
Day  ceremonies  at  Arlington  this  year 
However,  members  of  my  committee 
staff  were  present,  and  reported  that 
the  Administrator  delivered  a  most 
stirring  and  moving  addre.ss  which 
captured  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
sacrifice  veterans  have  made  for  this 
Nation 

Mr  Cleland  informed  these  present 
that  he  was  participating  in  his  last 
ceremony  a.s  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad 
ministration. 

Max  Cleland,  a  seriously  disabled 
Vittnam  veteran,  knows  firsthand  the 
tragedy  of  war  He  is  the  youngest  Ad 
ministrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  ever 
to  serve  in  this  high  position  Max  Cle- 
land has  extended  his  best  efforts  to 
take  special  action  on  problems  expert 
enced  by  Vietnam  veterans,  while  at 
the  same  lime  not  forgetting  the  con- 
tribution of  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
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I  commend  Max  Cleland  for  this 
outstanding  address,  which  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Veterans  Day  Speech  of  Max  Clxland. 
November  1 1.  1980 

Thank  you  very  much  ladies  and  gentle- 
men 

Welcome  to  this  years  Veterans  Day 
Ceremonies  This  will  t)e  my  last  ceremony 
as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  as  one  who  has  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  President  here  at  the  wreath  laying 
ceremony  and  here  at  the  speaking  thereaf- 
ter Let  me  say  that  my  heart  is  filled  with 
gratitude  for 

All  of  you  who  really  make  things  go  In 
the  area  of  veterans  affairs  in  this  country: 
All  of  you  who  are  a  part  of  the  veterans 
.service  organizations  network. 
All  of  you  who  are  volunteers, 
All  ol  you  in  the  military,  who  make  such 
ceremonies  like  this  really  special,  and  espe- 
cially. 

All  of  those  200  or  more  thousand  VA  em 
plovees.  without  whom  we  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  would  not  be  able  to  do  our 
job 

Let  me  just  say  over  the  last  four  years,  I 
have  distilled  two  truths  thai  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  First  of  all.  wars  do  not  end 
when  the  shooting  slops.  They  live  on  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  veterans  of  those 
wars  They  live  on  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  survivors  and  dependents  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  war 

But.  most  of  all  they  live  on  and  on  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  served— who 
have  given  their  best  for  this  country  That 
IS  why  this  nation  should  never  forget,  be- 
cause the  veteran  never  forgets.  So  wars  do 
not  end  when  the  shooting  stops  And  hope 
fully  this  kind  of  ceremony  will  not  end 
until  the  last  veteran  is  gone 

Secondly,  my  Vietnam  experience  taught 
me  that  this  country  should  never  commit 
the  troops  before  the  nation  itself  is  com 
muted  We  must  commit  the  nation  first 
and  then  commit  the  troops 

No  veteran  I  ever  talked  to.  whether  he 
was  a  vetrran  of  the  Spanish  American  War 
or  World  War  I,  or  World  War  11.  or  Korea, 
or  Vietnam  ever  wanted  to  be  considered 
more  or  less  than  a  veteran 

He  wanted  and  she  wanted  that  dignity 
and  that  honor  and  that  respect,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less  That's  what  the  country 
ought  to  be  about 

Wars  do  not  end  when  the  shooting  stops, 
and  the  nation  should  commit  itself  first, 
and  then  the  troops  All  we  want  to  he  is 
veterans,  not  victims 

We  want  to  be  veterans  of  national  serv 
Ice.  not  victims  of  an  international  traffic 
accident  That  is  the  meaning  of  a  ceremony 
like  we  have  today  We  are  veterans— we  are 
veterans  of  national  service,  not  some  freaks 
of  a  historic  accident 

Most  of  us  served  in  the  military,  not  nee 
es-sarily  because  it  was  the  greatest  thing  to 
do  at  the  time,  but  because  we  thought  it 
was  the  thing  we  ought  to  do  at  the  time 
And  that  nobility  of  purpose  deserves  to  be 
honored  in  a  ceremony  like  today  So.  please 
remember  these  two  things,  commit  the 
nation  first  and  then  the  troops,  and  then 
when  the  troops  come  home  they  wont 
have  to  worry  about  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  honor  and  respect  due  to  them 
And.  remember  that  this  nation  holds  an 
obligation  to  those  for  whom  the  war  is 
never  over— because  the  veteran  never  for 
gets. 

I  came  across  a  theme  that  seemed  to  ar 
liculate  these  two  points  It  was  not  written 
recently  It  was  written  over  2.000  years  ago 
by  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  of  ihe  war 
of  his  generation  and  the  veterans  who  per- 
ished and  the  veterans  who  came  home 
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These  words: 

The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively 
made  was  individually  repaid  to  them— for 
they  received  again,  each  one  for  himself,  a 
praise  which  grows  not  old.  And  the  noblest 
of  all  sepulchres.  I  speak  not  of  that  in 
which  their  remains  are  laid,  but  of  that  in 
which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  pro- 
claimed always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion 
both  in  word  and  deed 

For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of 
famous  men.  Not  only  are  they  commemo- 
rated by  columns  and  inscriptions  in  their 
own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands  there 
dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them— graven  not  on  stone,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Thank    you    very    much    and    God    bless 
you,* 

TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  ROLAND 
L.  MASON 
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HOUSE  RESOLUTION  774 
APPROVED  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr,  SATTERFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Roland  L, 
Mason.  Director  of  the  Richmond,  Va,. 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment after  more  than  34  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  veterans  of  this 
country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  learned  of  the  qualities 
which  make  an  excellent  hospital  di- 
rector—energy, intelligence,  courage 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  provide  the 
finest  medical  care  to  the  patients, 
Roland  Mason  possesses  these  attri- 
butes in  abundance, 

Roland  began  his  VA  medical  career 
in  1946,  immediately  upon  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army,  He  progressed 
through  a  variety  of  responsible  field 
and  central  office  positions  before  be- 
coming Director  of  the  Richmond 
Medical  Center  on  October  27,  1974, 
He  administers  the  operation  of  this 
large  and  complex  medical  center 
through  the  application  of  vast  and 
varied  knowledge  and  experience  in 
health  care  administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  responsibilities  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Center,  he  remains  ex- 
tremely active  in  a  wide  variety  of 
community  affairs.  Not  the  least  of  his 
service  to  the  community  is  his  accept- 
ance of  the  position  of  medical  direc- 
tor of  district  7,  which  is  comprised  of 
the  centers  at  Richmond,  Hampton, 
Salem.  Beckley,  and  Huntington, 

Roland  has  attracted  many  young 
people  who  aspired  to  positions  of 
leadership,  both  within  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  in  the  private 
sector,  and  has  been  very  solicitous  of 
their  training  and  progression  upward 
to  positions  of  responsibility, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  with  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  and  generous  Ameri- 
can, who  is  leaving  a  meaningful 
legacy  of  service  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Richmond  area  and  of  this  Nation.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  19S0 

•  Mr,  OTTINGER  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  on  Thursday, 
November  2L  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  passed  House  Resolu- 
tion 774  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
subcommittee,  and  particularly  to  its 
distinguished  chairman,  Don  Bonker. 
for  their  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  I  believe  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  new  Bolivian  regime  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
sit  silent  while  democratic  principles 
are  attacked,  human  rights  are  violat- 
ed, and  American  citizens  are  intimi- 
dated, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  include  in  the  Record  House  Reso- 
lution 774  as  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Mr,  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  my  proposed  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 774,  which  concerns  the  tragic 
situation  in  Bolivia.  The  new  regime 
that  overthrew  Bolivia  s  democratic 
process,  has  been  marked  by  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  including  mass 
arrests,  torture  of  prisoners,  seizure 
and  censorship  of  newspapers,  and  the 
intimidation  of  American  citizens. 

On  July  17,  1980,  the  Bolivian  mili- 
tary halted  Bolivia's  movement  toward 
democracy  by  overthrowing  a  civilian 
interim  government  in  the  process  of 
elections  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  next  President  would  be  a 
longstanding  advocate  of  constitution- 
al and  democratic  rule. 

Since  then,  the  regime  has  engaged 
in  a  massive  and  brutal  attack  on  the 
human  rights  of  all  people  in  Bolivia. 
including  the  American  community. 
American  and  foreign  journalists  have 
been  detained  and  harassed.  Our  own 
citizens,  including  diplomatic  person- 
nel, have  had  their  lives  threatened 
and  their  property  destroyed.  The  dis- 
turbing incident  that  brought  this  sit- 
uation to  my  attention  was  the  arrest 
and  the  detention  of  two  priests  from 
the  Maryknoll  Mission  in  Ossining. 
N.Y..  which  is  in  my  district.  Despite 
their  subsequent  release,  these  priests, 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  improving 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  were  subject  to 
such  harassment  that  they  were 
forced  to  leave  Bolivia, 

In  response  to  these  developments, 
the  State  Department  canceled  $47 
million  in  economic  aid  and  suspended 
another  $36  million  of  assistance.  All 
military  aid  was  terminated.  Our  Am- 
bassador to  Bolivia,  Marvin  Weissman 
was  recalled  to  Washington  and  our 
embassy  staff  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  have  been  no  official 
policy-level  contacts  since  the  coup. 
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House      Resolution      774      makes      a 
strong  -Statement   m  support  of  these 
policies.  We  rannot  sit  silent  a.s  Amen 
ran  citizens  are  threatened   We  cannot 
sit    silent    wlien   democratic    principles 
are  so  blatantly   violated    We  cannot 
continue  the  free  flow  of  aid  to  recipi 
ent    nalion-s   that   embark   on   policies 
which  contradict  our  fundamental  in 
teresis 

This  bill  enables  us  to  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  sup 
port  foreign  governments  that  engage 
in  crimes  of  sucfi  a  heinous  nature  It 
Is  hop«'d  that  the  bill  will  strengthen 
the  State  Department  s  hatid  and  en 
courage  Bolivia  to  return  to  the  road 
toward  democracy,  a  road  that  was 
tragically  sidestepped  on  July  17 

Thank  you 

PHOPOSED  {'LEAN  VrRSlON  (ir  Housc 
RcsonTioN  "74 

Prniullrni  that  Ihi-  t'rf.sKl.-nt  slunild  con 
tinue  the  termination  of  mLJilary  assistance 
severe  curtailment  of  economic  assistance 
and  the  reduced  official  United  Stsle.s  pres 
ence  in  Bolivia  until  'he  rimme  takes  cer 
tain  corrective  actions 

Whereas  the  mlliiar>  rt-Kime  headed  by 
General  Luis  Ciarcia  Mp/a  has  reportedly 
Inlerrvipled  Bolivia  s  proKress  Inward  de- 
mocracy and  constitutional  tnnernmcnt  by 
forcefully  overthrowing  a  dvilian  interim 
Koyernment  on  Julv  17    1980. 

Whereas  the  new  Bolivian  regime  has  en 
Kaged  in  mass  arrests,  torture,  e.xeciilions, 
censorship,  repression  of  civil  rights,  reli 
gious  harassment,  repression  of  trade 
unions,  and  widespread  violeyice  infhcted 
upon  the  people  of  Bolivia 

Whereas  the  Boluian  regime  arrested 
without  charges  two  American  pnesl.s  from 
the  Marvknoll  Mi.vsion  in  Ossining,  New 
Yorli,  Father  William  J  Cos  and  Father 
John  C  Moynihan.  and  has  subjecicd  them 
to  continual  harassment  since  their  release 

Whereas  the  Boluiaii  regime  has  detained 
and  harassed  Journalists  from  other  coun 
tries,  iiKluding  correspondents  from  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  the  Boluian  regime  has  dp 
tamed  and  intimidate<l  United  States  clti 
iens  in  Bolivia. 

Wtiereas  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Stales  has  con- 
demned the  interruption  of  the  democratic 
process  and  human  rights  in  Boliua 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  Department  of 
State  has  already  taken  significant  steps 
against  the  regime  in  Bolivia,  including  ter 
minating  military  a.sMstance  and  severely 
curtailing  economic  assistance  to  Bolivia 
and  reducing  the  official  United  States  pres 
ence  in  I^  Paz.  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 

Whereas  a  mission  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  was  de 
tamed  and  mistreated  by  Bolivian  authori- 
ties. 

Whereas  the  Inter  American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  has  officially  deplored 
the  Bolivian  regime  for  failing  to  respond  to 
their  request  to  visit  Bolivia. 

Wliereas  the  United  Nations  Internationa! 
Labor  Organization  has  conducted  an 
investigation  of  trade  union  rlgtits  in  Bollv 
la. 

Whereas  commercial  banks  and  Interna 
tlonal  Financial  Institutions  continue  to 
provide  substantial  financial  resources  fo 
Bolivia  in  spite  of  international  condemna 
tion  of  the  Bolivian  regime. 
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Whereas  the  Bolivian  regime  has  sigtufi 
cant  connections  with  well  established  drug 
traffickers,  and 

Whereas  Amneslv  International  has  esli 
mated  that  ai  least  one  thousand  arrests 
iiave  been  made  m  Bolivia  since  July  17 
1980,  and  five  tiundred  are  still  in  detention 
and  has  requested  that  the  new  Bolivian 
regime  compile  and  release  without  delay  a 
list  of  tho.se  persons  imprisoned  or  killed 
since  the  regime  assumed  power  on  that 
date   Now.  therefore   be  it 

Resolifd.  That  the  President  should  not 
reestablish  al  a  normal  level  an  official 
United  Stales  presence  in  Bolivia,  and  the 
President  should  not  furnish  any  military 
or  economli-  assistance  to  Bolivia  which  has 
b«"en  terminated  since  the  new  Bolivian 
regime  assumed  power  on  July  17.  1980. 
unless  the  President  determines  that  — 

111  Civil  and  other  human  rights  have 
been  restored  to  the  people  of  Bolivia. 

i2>  The  Bolivian  regime  has  released  all 
United  States  citizens  in  its  custody  who 
have  been  detained  fur  political  reasons, 
and  has  promi.sed  tliat  no  reprisals  will  be 
taken  against  such  citi7.»'ns. 

i3i  The  Bolivian  regime  has  restored  the 
democratic  prtxess  in  Bolivia   and 

ii>  The  rep<irted  involvement  of  the  new 
Bolivian  regime  in  internat.nnal  drug  con 
spiracles  ha.s  been  properlv  a.s.sessed  c 
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HON.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 

or  n.x.ys 
IN    FHL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .\oi  ember  JO.  1980 

•  Mr     HALL   of   Texas.    Mr    Speaker, 
my   good   friend  and  colleague.  Jerry 
Ambro.  deseryes  our  thanks  and  appre 
elation  for  making  a  positive  contribu 
tions   to   the   work   of   tfiis   House    As 
most  of  us  are  aware,  his  congressional 
district  on  l-ong  Island  Is  one  that  the 
pundits  and  professional   political  ob 
servers   call   a   marginal   district.    Yet. 
Jerry   Ambro  held  the  seat   for  three 
terms,  and  he  made  a  gallant  try  for  a 
fourth  in  a  year  that  just  bore  bad  tid- 
ings for  Democrats 

Jerry  Ambro  is  a  public  servant  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word  He  has 
been  active  in  politics  in  his  home  of 
Huntington.  NY  .  and  has  received 
untold  honors  and  awards  for  his  civic 
work  and  contribution  to  good  goyern 
ment 

He  brought  a  wealth  of  expertise  to 
the   House  on  the  problems  of  urban 
area-s  and  he  has  established  an  envi 
able     record     as     an     objective,     fair- 
minded   legislator  devoid  of  partisan 
ship  and  rancor. 

Jerry  Ambro's  work  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  Science  and  Technology  Com 
mittee.  where  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the    Natural    Resources    and    Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  has  been  charac 
terized    by    tremendous    knowledge    of 
and  interest  in  the  wide  range  of  juris 
dictions  before  these  committees. 

As  an  example  of  how  Jerry 
Ambros  service  on  the  Public  Works 
and    Transportation    Committee    has 
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b«Miefited  his  constituency  was  his  sue 
cessful  amendment  to  the  highway  bill 
establishing  a  computerized  traffic 
flow  system  on  Ixjng  Island  that  has 
the  potential  for  revolutionizing  traf 
fic  management  in  large,  urban  areas 
He  was  also  successful  in  getting  an 
F-conomic  Development  Administra 
tion  grant  that  was  the  first  of  iLs  type 
designated  exclusively  for  an  urban 
area 

His  succe.vs  in  getting  strong  Go\ern 
ment  support  of  the  Isabel  project  at 
Brookhaven  Ijib  is  one  of  his  most  no 
table  achievements  This  project, 
which  deals  with  high  energy  physics. 
IS  considered  one  of  the  most  exciting 
scientific  endeavors  in  recent  memory. 

Mr  Speaker.  Jerry  Ambro  has  been 
an  innovative  diligent,  and  successful 
lawmaker,  and  we  are  going  to  mi.ss 
him  I  wish  him  continued  success  in 
t  he  future  • 


HILI.IONS  ¥X)H  DKFKNSE. 
PENNIES  FOR  SURVIVAL 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Soirmbcr  21.  1980 

•  Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  the 
present  change  in  administrations  will 
doubtless  bring  with  it  a  transforma 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  new 
policy  has  not  yet  been  fully  formulat 
ed:  we  in  the  Congress,  through  our 
words  and  actions,  can  play  an  inipor 
tant  role  in  shaping  it 

I  do  not  think  we  can  banish  our 
present  feelings  of  confusion  by  an 
enormous  buildup  of  American  mili- 
tary might  and  a  grim  girding  of  our 
national  will  We  cannot  will  oursehes 
out  of  confusion,  we  must  think  our 
way  out  of  it.  After  two  decades  of  set- 
backs and  humiliations  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Americans  certainly  have  rea 
sons  to  be  frustrated  Nevertheless,  for 
nations,  as  for  individuals,  an  instinc- 
tive resort  to  arms  will  not  eliminate 
the  sources  of  that  frustration  More 
bombs  and  missiles  cannot  arrest  our 
decline,  in  fact,  America's  two  princi 
pal  postwar  foreign  policies— contain 
ment  and  the  Nixon  doctrine  — have 
both  crumbled  in  part  because  smaller 
nations— Vietnam.  Iran  — were  not 
cowed  by  our  military  arsenal 

If  we  are  to  build  an  effective  for- 
eign policy,  we  must  reflect  on  the 
causes  of  our  present  confusion.  And  it 
IS  as  a  means  to  such  reflection  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col 
leagues  the  1980  edition  of  Ruth  L«>ger 
Sivard  s  widely  praised  annual  study. 
World  Military  and  Social  Expendi 
tures.  ■  Ms.  Sivard's  work  has  been 
sponsored  in  this  country  by  the  Arms 
Control  Association,  the  Institute  for 
World  Order,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, the  Stanley  Foundation,  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  and 
the  Peace  Through  Law  Education 
Fund    This  last  organization,  which  I 
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serve  as  president,  is  ailfiliated  with 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  (MCPL).  Three  of  my 
fellow  MCPL  members,  Representa- 
tives Paul  Simon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
and  Toby  Morrm.  have  joined  with 
me  in  distributing  copies  of  Ms.  Si- 
vard s  study  to  the  offices  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  know  of  few  persons  more  qualified 
than  Ms.  Sivard  to  analyze  thoroughly 
and  cogently  the  effects  of  the  world- 
wide arms  race  upon  global  stability. 
Now  director  of  the  nonprofit  research 
organization  World  Priorities,  she 
served  formerly  as  Chief  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  In  ex- 
cutive  positions  with  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  Inc.,  in  New  York,  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra 
tion  in  Austria,  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  in  Switzerland,  and 
Marshall  plan  In  FYance. 

Her  study  is,  this  year  as  always,  a 
mine  of  Illuminating  but  disturbing  in- 
formation. For  example,  she  points 
out  that  world  military  expenditures 
have  Increased  faster  than  the  world- 
wide rate  of  Inflation  for  8  years  in  a 
row:  that  in  an  oil-short  world,  our 
new  XM-1  tank  consumes  nearly  2  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  per  mile;  that  even 
though  both  sides  agree  that  rough 
parity  has  been  reached  between  the 
superpowers,  tmd  even  though  both 
must  contend  with  increasingly  slug- 
gish economies,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  still  spending 
more  than  $100  million  a  day  to  main- 
tain and  upgrade  their  military  ma- 
chines. 

In  arriving  at  a  new  foreign  policy, 
we  must  not  succumb  to  the  specious 
belief  in  military  might  as  the  sole  re- 
liable guarantor  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  world  is,  of  course,  a  danger- 
ous place,  and  we  must  be  amply  pre- 
pared to  defend  ourselves.  But  we 
need  an  ampler  definition  of  national 
security,  one  that  takes  account  of  the 
many  nonmllltary  dangers  likely  to 
threaten  global  order  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  We  can  build 
a  more  sophisticated,  more  awesome 
version  of  the  Maglnot  line  if  we 
choose.  Ms.  Sivard  warns,  however, 
that 

The  festering  problems  of  today  and  to- 
morrow are  the  problems  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, runaway  inflation,  pollution,  in- 
justice Neglected  in  favor  of  armed  might, 
they  promise  rising  public  anger  and  social 
upheaval  against  which  no  national  military 
fortress  can  t)e  made  Impregnable  for  long 

Once  again  this  year,  I  am  inserting 
a  few  of  the  many  laudatory  articles 
and  editorials  that  have  appeared  In 
this  country  and  In  Europe  in  response 
to  the  publication  of  World  Military 
and  Social  Expenditures  1980.  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
following  articles,  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Guardian  of 
London,  United  Press  International, 
and  the  Friday  Review  of  Defense  Llt- 
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erature,  and  will  then  be  persuaded  to 
read  and  reflect  upon  Ms.  Sivard's  un- 
settllngly  perceptive  study: 

[FYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  12.  1980) 

The  $500  Billion  Arms  Bill 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

The  cost  now  comes  lo  over  $500  billion  a 
year,  according  to  a  regular  annual  study 
sponsored  by  American.  Canadian,  and  Brit- 
ish arms  control  groups.  This  Is  the  report 
Issued  by  Ruth  Leger  Sivard.  former  chief 
of  the  economics  division  of  the  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  now 
head  of  the  nonprofit  research  organization. 
World  Priorities.  The  world  for  the  eighth 
year  increased  its  military  expenditures 
faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  IS  getting  greater  security  by  its 
greater  expenditures. 

In  November  1979.  and  twice  again  in 
1980,  the  computer  signaled  an  approaching 
nuclear  attack  on  North  America.  These 
were  false  alerts  as  it  turned  out.  Fortunate- 
ly the  nation  was  not  jittery,  and  it  made  no 
response  with  an  answering  nuclear  salvo. 
The  false  alerts— detected  before  the  reply 
was  triggered— were  traced  to  a  defective 
electronic  component  no  bigger  than  a  dime 
and  worth  about  46  cents.  War  or  peace  at 
some  future  dale  may  hang  on  this  little 
gimmick. 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  director  of  arms  control 
in  1977  and  1978,  declared  in  a  recent  press 
comment.  Our  security  needs  can  best  be 
met  by  continuing  lo  seek  meaningful  agree- 
ments on  control  of  nuclear  and  convention- 
al arms."  He  wants  revival  of  the  Russian- 
US  SALT  II  arms  talks  but  the  treaty  has 
stalled  in  the  Senate  f where  34  members 
have  veto  power)  since  Russia  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. Mr.  Warnke  argues  that  a  Rus- 
sian-US arms  race  has  no  ending,  because 
sinything  one  nation  does  the  other  auto- 
matically follows. 

The  new  Sivard  study  gives  a  dozen  pages 
of  tables  comparing  military  and  social  ex- 
penditures of  the  world's  nations.  Many 
global  problems  spring  from  fast  birth  rates 
Population  increase  is  greater  in  the  under- 
developed countries  so  that  by  A.D.  2000  the 
global  craft  will  look  like  an  unbalanced 
rowboat  with  prow  sticking  out  of  water  and 
its  over-weighted  stem  sinking  under  the 
mass.  The  tables  show  vividly  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  densely  populated  poor  countries 
are  avidly  buying  arms  from  the  superpow- 
ers 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  world  spent 
$370  billion  a  year  for  arms.  Soon  it  will  be 
$600  billion.  The  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets account  for  nearly  60  percent 

Nuclear  weapons  have  spread:  currently 
there  are  50.000  on  earth.  Six  nations  can 
produce  them  and  18  others  probably  have 
weapons  stationed  on  their  soil.  Missiles  can 
carry  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  6.000 
miles  In  half  an  hour.  They  have  surprising 
accuracy  Fired  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  some  can  hit  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  target. 

Here  are  items  from  the  study:  The  World 
War  11  tank  cost  $50,000.  the  latest  tank 
$1,500,000.  The  new  tank  gets  a  mile  on  1.9 
gallons  of  gas.  The  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  States  costs  twice  as 
much  per  year  as  the  education  budget  for 
the  300  million  school-age  children  of  South 
Asia.  Average  life  span  in  the  richer  coun- 
tries is  30  years  longer  than  in  the  poorer 
countries 
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The    new    Sivard    report    contends    that 
there  is  no  defense  at  all  against  an  attack 
with  nuclear  weapons  ' 


[Prom  the  Guardian  (London).  Sept.  8. 

1980] 

Third  World  Spending  on  Arms  Rises 

Sharply 

(By  John  Hooper) 

The  world's  annual  military  expenditure 
will  exceed  $500  billion  (£207  billion)  this 
year,  according  to  a  report  published  today 
Last  year's  increase  exceeded  the  global  rate 
of  inflation  for  the  eighth  year. 

The  report— written  by  a  former  chief  of 
the  economic  division  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency— estimates 
that  governments  are  now  spending  eight 
times  as  much  on  research  into  new  weap- 
ons as  they  are  on  solving  energy  problems. 
The  two  Superpowers'  expenditure  on  nu- 
clear arms  alone  is  more  than  $100  million 
I  £41  million)  a  day. 

By  far  the  biggest  real  increases  in  recent 
years  have  come  from  the  Third  World 
Whereas  in  the  decade  to  1978  (the  last  year 
for  which  comprehensive  figures  are  availa- 
ble) the  military  budgets  of  developed  coun- 
tries grew  at  constant  prices  by  only  5.8  per 
cent  those  of  developing  countries  went  up 
by  an  average  of  107.1  per  cent. 

World  Military  and  Social  Expenditure 
1980  by  Ruth  Leger  Sivard  is  available  m 
the  UK  from  Campaign  Against  Arms 
Trade,  5  Caledonian  Road.  London  Nl  »DX. 
£2  plus  25p  post.        

[From  the  United  Press  International] 
More  Than  $500  Billion  Spent  on  Weapons 
IN  1979 
Worldwide  spending  for  weapons  passed 
$500  billion  last  year,  with  the  superpowers 
and  their  allies  accounting  for  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  total,  a  report  sponsored  by 
eight  U.S  and  British  organizatior^  said 
Saturday 

The  yearly  survey.  World  Military  and 
Social  Expenditures.'  by  Ruth  Leger  Sivard 
said  global  spending  on  armaments  lopped 
half  a  trillion  dollars  in  1979  and  the  bill  Is 
continuing  to  rise  as  weapons  become  in- 
creasingly experisive. 

The  study  said  military  spending  totaling 
$600  billion  annually  can  be  expected 
through  the  1980s  if  current  trends  contin- 
ue and  even  if  inflation  is  brought  to  & 
standstill.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  yearly 
average  expenditures  for  military  purposes 
worldwide  was  $370  billion 

We  drift   toward  general   nuclear  war 
Henry  W.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  one  of 
the  report's  sporisors.  wrote  in  a  foreword  to 
the  report. 

The  example  set  by  the  superpowers  has 
not  been  lost  on  other  nations,  he  said  A 
half-dozen  nations  now  possess  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. As  many  again  may  acquire  them 
in  the  near  future. 

And  a  substantial  portion  of  the  weap>ons 
slated  to  be  added  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
now  in  the  world  inventories  will  be  placed 
in  missile  systems  capable  of  delivering  nu- 
clear first  strikes  This  will  make  control  of 
crisis  situations  increasingly  unsure.' 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  setting  the  pace  m  the  arms  race  the 
study  said.  With  their  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  allies,  they  account  for  four  out  of 
every  five  dollars  of  military  spending 

The  report  also  said: 

For  the  eighth  consecutive  year,  military 
spending  rose  faster  than  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. 

In  an  oil-short  world,  the  newest  tanks 
will  burn  nearly  2  gallons  of  gas  per  mile 
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The  trainiriK  of  miliary  personnel  in  the 
United  States  alone  costs  twice  a.s  much  a 
year  as  the  education  budget  for  the  300 
million  school-age  children  in  south  Asia 

The   two   superpowers   are   still    inveslinti 

well  over  1100  million  per  day     to  make 

their  nuclear  arsenals  larger  and  more  m) 

phutlcated.    despite    a    stockpile    of    some 

50.000  weapons  between  them 

Weapons  research  receives  eight  times  a.s 
much  public  money  worldwide  a.s  research 
for  new  energy 

The  Increased  spending  reduced  the  funds 
available  for  other  tasks,  such  as  health  and 
education,  the  study  said.  The  main  burden 
falls  on  the  developing  world  as  military  ex 
pendltures  .soak  up  money  and  skills  from 
other  sectors  of  the  economy   it  added. 

The  report  Is  annually  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  For  World  Order,  the  arms  control 
Association.  Peace  Through  Law  Education 
Funds,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
Stanley  Foundation  the  Union  of  Con 
cerned  Scientists  and  two  British  groups. 
Project  Ploughshares  and  the  British  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

(From  the  Friday  Review  of  Defense 
Literature.  Oct   24.  1980) 

SlIMMARIZATION  Of      WoRLD  MILITARY   ANtl 

Social  ExfiNDiTiiRts  1980 
(By  Brant  Keller' 

Note.    Sponsors    of    this    report    arc    the 
Arms     Control     Association.     Institute     for 
World  Order.   Peace  Through   Law    Educa 
tlon    Fund.    The     Rockefeller     Foundation. 
The  Stanley  Foundation,  the  t.'nion  of  Con 
cerned    Scientists,    the    British    Council    of 
Churches,      and      Project      Ploughshares 
Ottawa.  Ontario.  Canada 

For  eight   years  In  a  row     world  military 
expenditures  Increased  faster  than  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  states  Slvard.  with  the  nations 
of  the  world  spending  over  1500  billion  this 
year  alone    This  cancerous  arms  race  that 
appears  to  feed  upon  fallacious  fears  of  infe 
riorlty  and  an  Illusory  desire  for  nuclear  su 
periority  has  done  nothing  to  safeguard  the 
survival  of  mankind    Malfunctions  in  a  com 
puter  due  to  a  faulty  electronic  component 
worth   46  cents  almtxst   brought   civilization 
as  we  know  it  to  the  brink  of  annihilation 
Slvard  states  that  there  roukl  t>e  no  winners 
in  a  nuclear   war  but    that   preparation   for 
one  by  the  two  superpowers  goes  on  at  an 
accelerated   rate    Since  there  are  more  nu 
clear    weapons   than   could   po-ssibly    justifv 
deterrence.  Slvard  asserts.   US    lechnologi 
cal   advances   toward   small     more    accurate 
and  powerful  weapons  has  created  a     coun 
terforce     concept  Intended  to  make  nuclear 
war  more  feasible    Sivard  believes  that   the 
public  must  realize      A  major  nuclear  war 
between  the  US    and  USSR     exchanging 
their    thousands    of    nuclear    weapons    in    a 
matter  of  hours    would  mean  deaths  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  and  the  destruction  of 
ttie    life-support     systems     industry,     trans 
port.    food,    water,    medical    care    of    both 
countries    The  effects  of  nuclear  war  would 
not  t>e  confined  to  the  two  antagonists    Ra 
dialion     sickne.ss    would     spread    with     the 
winds    Disruption   of   the   biasphere   would 
cause    crop    failures    world  wide     increased 
ultra  violet  light  and  skin  cancers    The  Im 
mediate  and  later  casualties  could  well  put 
all  of  human  civilization  in  jeopardy 

Slvard  is  concerned  not  only  with  nuclear 
proliferation  but  also  with  the  increase  of 
all  military  expenditures  at  the  expense  of 
adequate  living  standards  She  notes  that 
military  budgets  in  general  are  dead  end 
expenditures  which  contribute  lo  inflation 
and  economic  uncertainties  It  is  their  drain 
on  research  funds  that  restrains  productiv 
ity  according  tf)  Sivard  and  non  defen.se 
needs  are  less  capital  intensive    more  latMjr 
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oriented  in  her  estimation  Providing  the 
reader  with  many  graphs  and  tables  full  of 
figures  lo  support  her  claims.  Slvard  states 
Official  calculations  for  the  US  econom.v 
indicate  that,  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
funds,  up  to  twice  as  many  people  can  be 
employed  in  schools,  health  .services,  build 
mg  homes  and  transit  systems,  as  through 
military  budgets." 

In  conclusion.  Slvard  warns  The  fester 
ing  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  the 
problems  of  poverty  unemployment, 
runaway  inflation,  pollution,  injustice  Ne 
glected  In  favor  of  armed  might,  they  prom 
Ise  rising  public  anger  and  .social  upheaval 
against  which  no  national  military  fortress 
lan  be  made  impregnable  fur  long    • 
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other  retiring  Members  of  this  great 
State  delegation  the  best  of  luck  in 
their  future  endeavors.  We'll  miss 
them  all.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  NEW 
YORK  MEMBERS 

HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISI  \NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19S0 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  members  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation don't  always  find  themselves  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence  as  our  col 
leagues  from  New  York,  but  we  know  a 
tough  delegation  when  we  see  one. 
The  Empire  State  us  a  diverse  one,  and 
they  are  lucky  In  that  they  have  a  del- 
egation that  so  forcefully  represents 
all  of  their  Interests  Seven  of  their 
number  will  not  be  with  us  for  the 
97th  Congress  It  will  be  a  loss  for 
both  the  House  and  the  residents  of 
New  York  Stale  They  come  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  all  regions  of 
that  great  State  Bob  McEwen  and 
Jim  Hanley  from  upstate,  Jerry 
Ambro  and  John  Wydler  from  Long 
Island,  Lester  Woi.rr  of  Queens  and 
Long  Island.  Liz  Hoi.tzman  of  Brook 
lyn.  and  Jack  Murphy  of  Staten 
Island 

I  would  like  to  add  a  special  goodby 
for  my  friend  Jim  Hanley  I  have  been 
most  closely  associated  with  him 
through  our  work  with  the  United 
Democrats  of  Congress.  As  a  founder 
and  board  member  of  UDC,  he  has 
proMded  much  wisdom  and  guidance 
to  moderate  Democrats  and  encour- 
aged Democratic  cooperation  through- 
out our  duerse  ranks  UDC  vull  mi.s.s 
Jim  Hanley 

While    we    in    the    House    have    had 
o\er  15  years  to  get  to  know  and  work 
witti  Jim.  we  have  onl>    had  le.s.s  than 
half   that   time   to  get   to  know,   Jerry 
Ambro    Like   Jim.    he  came   into   Con 
gress  with   a  sweep  of   new   Members 
Jerry  distinguished   himself  early  on 
when  Members  of  his  freshman  class 
of  the  Congress  selected  him  to  lead 
them   m    1974    His   leadership   in   the 
House  Task  Force  on  Industrial  Inno 
vation  helped  educate  Members  about 
the  crucial  need  to  improve  American 
productivity    His  diligent  work  to  gain 
funds  for  research  facilities  at  Brook 
haven   is  a  great  contribution   to  our 
Nation,  to  .science,  and  lo  the  residents 
of  Long  Island  that  he  has  so  well  rep 
resented    I   wish  Jerry    Jim,   and   the 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CADDY 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  DINOELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  lo  bring  lo 
the  allenlion  of  my  colleagues  a  fine 
American  who  will  retire  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981,  as  president  of  one  of 
Americas  outstanding  historical  cen- 
ters—Greenfield Village  and  Henry 
Ford  Museum. 

FYank  Caddy  has  played  a  monu 
mental  role  in  the  development  and 
success  of  Greenfield  Village  and 
Henry  Ford  Museum.  Located  in  Dear- 
born. Mich,,  in  my  16th  Congressional 
District,  this  240-acre  learning  center 
contains  more  than  85  buildings 
moved  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  Caddy's 
ml.ssion  at  the  village  was  to  make 
three  centuries  of  American  history 
come  to  life  to  the  1 '•»  million  people 
who  visit  annually  The  laboratory 
where  Thomas  Edison  in\ented  the 
first  succe.ssful  incandescent  light 
bulb,  a  courthouse  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  practiced  law:  the  house 
where  Noah  Webster  compiled  his  dic- 
tionary; the  cycle  shop  where  Wilbur 
Wright  built  the  components  of  the 
first  airplane;  and  antiquated  steam 
engines,  horse  drawn  sleighs  and 
cobblestone  streets  are  only  a  few  of 
the  treasures  Frank  Caddy  protects 

Frank  Caddy  assumed  the  presiden 
cy  of  Greenfield  Village  and  Henr.v 
Ford  Mtjseum  <the  Edison  Institutci 
on  August  1,  1976  Previously,  he  had 
served  as  its  \ ice  president  of  adminis 
tration,  and  treasurer  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Edison  Institute  board  of  trust 
ees  which  administers  the  museum. 

A  resident  of  Dearborn  for  29  years. 
Mr  Caddy  has  enjoyed  a  long  history 
of  service'  with  the  village  and 
museum  In  a  November  1977.  recogni 
lion  of  Mr  Caddy's  45  years  of  .service, 
William  Clay  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  grandson  of  the 
founder,  noted  that  Mr  Caddy,  more 
than  anyone  else,  has  had  an  instru- 
mental role  in  developing  this  leading 
historical  attraction 

In  1946.  he  was  named  controller 
and  In  1952  director  of  administration 
and  treasurer  He  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  administration,  and 
elected  a  trustee  in  1968  For  25  years, 
Frank  Caddy  has  been  treasurer  of 
Seaboard  Properties.  Inc  .  and  is  a 
tralKjn  and  treasurer  and  as  a  member 
ment  of  this  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Edison  Institute  that  operates 
the  Dearborn  Inn  He  is  chairman  of 
Dearborn  s  50th  Anniversarv  Celebra 
tion  Commi.ssion  and  served  as  chair 
man   of   the   American   Revolution   Bi 
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centennial  Commission  of  Dearborn. 
He  is  currently  a  trustee  of  the  Center 
for  Creative  Studies  in  Detroit,  a 
trustee  of  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
Foundation  in  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau.  Caddy  also  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dear- 
born Bank  &  Trust. 

FYank  Caddy  has  served  as  president 
and  director  of  the  Dearborn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  as  board  chairman 
and  director  of  the  Dearborn  YMCA. 
A  past  president  and  director  of  the 
Dearborn  Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Caddy  also 
is  a  past  chairman  of  the  Dearborn 
Tourist  and  Convention  Committee, 
past  district  chairman  for  advance- 
ment—Boy Scouts  of  America  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee to  Raise  School  Millage. 

Frank  Caddy  has  received  numerous 
honors  for  his  many  professional  and 
civic  achievements.  In  1963,  he  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  civic  award  which 
is  now  presented  annually  by  the 
Dearborn  Board  of  Realtors  to  the 
city  s  outstanding  civic  leader.  In  1978, 
Mr  Caddy  received  a  Dearborn  Bar 
Association  Liberty  Bell  Award  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  the  func- 
tioning of  government  and  respect  of 
law.  Also,  in  1978,  he  received  a  Re- 
gents Citation  of  Honor  from  the  Uni- 
vcrsif,  of  Michigan.  Dearborn,  honor- 
ing him  for  his  role  in  bringing  an  un- 
derstanding of  American  culture  to 
the  public.  In  1979,  Mr.  Caddy  was 
designated  by  the  Rotary  Foundation 
a  Paul  Harris  Follow  for  his  years  of 
devoted  service  to  Rotary  Internation- 
al In  1979.  Mr.  Caddy  received  an 
honorarv  doctor  of  law  degree  from 
Alma  Collepe. 

Mr  Caddy  holds  memberships  in 
several  organizations  including  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  the 
Midwest  Museums  Association,  the 
Dearborn  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dearborn  Rotary  Club,  Dearborn 
VMCA  and  Lincoln  Lodge  F,  &  A.M. 

Frank  Caddy  is  an  elder  in  Dear- 
born s  Cherry  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  his  second  term  as 
chairman  of  the  administration  com- 
mittee there  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  five  children. 

Frank  Caddy  is  one  of  those  rare 
citizens  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  v^orthwhile  historic  in- 
stitution and  in  augmenting  and  in- 
spiring social  improvement  and  civic 
growth  and  responsibility.  He  has  set  a 
shining  example  of  outstanding  com- 
munity .service  which  should  be  ob- 
served by  all  Americans.* 


MISSIONARY  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  thou 
sands     of     Americans     are     scattered 
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throughout  the  world  as  missionaries 
and  charitable  workers.  These  dedi- 
cated servants  leave  the  comforts  of 
the  United  States  and  suffer  untold 
hardships  to  deliver  God's  word  in  for- 
eign lands  and  to  offer  assistance  to 
those  in  need.  Our  missionaries  abroad 
deserve  our  support  and  backing;  yet 
our  tax  code  penalizes  these  brave 
Americans.  Instead  of  being  offered  a 
merited  tax  exemption  for  their  ef- 
forts as  good  will  ambassadors,  Ameri- 
can foreign  missionaries  are  not  only 
taxed  by  their  own  Government,  but 
also  often  find  themselves  taxed  by 
the  country  in  which  they  are  serving. 
I  applaud  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  having  the  insight  to  redress  this 
problem  by  passing  H.R.  1319.  with  its 
section  to  restore  tax  exemption  to  all 
religious  and  charitable  workers.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  do 
likewise,  and  pass  this  legislation 
promptly. 

I  wish  to  enter  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Hal  F.  Branson,  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist 
Temple  in  Henderson.  Ky..  which  un- 
derscores the  need  for  prompt  action 
to  extend  tax  exemptions  to  foreign 
missionaries: 

Taxation  without  representation"  is  a  fa 
miliar  problem  In  U.S,  history  books,  Portu 
nately  that  was  changed. 

Double  taxation  "  Is  a  present  day  prob- 
lem that  we  all  deal  with  in  one  form  or  an 
other,  and  there  may  be  no  easy  answer  to 
the  problem. 

There  Is  one  form  of  double  taxation, 
however,  that  doesn't  seem  so  complex  I 
refer  to  the  matter  of  foreign  missionaries 
being  taxed  by  the  country  in  which  the\ 
live  and  an  effort  by  the  US  government  to 
tax  the  same  missionaries 

I  encourage  you  to  stand  up  for  the 
$20,000  tax  exemption  now  being  sought  for 
foreign  missionaries— or  else  work  at  keep- 
ing them  from  paying  taxes  in  the  country 
where  they  are  serving. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTING 
COLLEAGUES 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  tribute  for  our 
seven  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  New  York  who  will  not  be 
v^ith  us  for  the  97th  Congress.  They 
have  all  served  with  dedication,  and 
their  experience  and  leadership  will 
certainly  be  missed  by  us  all. 

Since  1962.  John  M.  Murphy  of 
Staten  Island  has  represented  the 
17th  District  with  pride,  just  as  he 
fought  for  his  country  in  the  Korean 
war  His  military  service  record  is 
highlighted  by  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the 
Bronze  Star. 

His  congressional  career  was  high- 
lighted with  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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John  Murphv  can  be  proud  of  his 
record,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  this 
body. 

John  W.  Wydler  has  represented 
New  York's  Fifth  District  since  1962. 
and  his  constituents  in  Nassau  County 
have  always  received  close  attention  to 
local  matters,  an  aspect  of  service 
John  Wydler  was  noted  for. 

His  positions  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  won 
him  the  respect  and  praise  of  his  col- 
leagues. Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  His  absence  will  create  a  void, 
but  we  all  can  be  pleased  to  have 
served  with  him. 

James  M.  Hanley  has  distinguished 
himself  in  this  body  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  he  has  worked 
diligently  to  be  bring  stability  to  both 
of  these  aspects  of  our  Government 

In  1964.  he  came  to  Congress  with  a 
long  list  of  civic  achievements.  His 
congressional  achievements  are  just  as 
impressive. 

James  Hanley  s  position  of  leader- 
ship will  be  filled  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, but  his  leadership  qualities  will 
be  hard  lo  replace. 

After  serving  10  years  in  the  New 
York  Slate  senate,  Robert  McEwen 
came  to  Congress  from  the  30th  Dis- 
trict. His  district  covered  the  north- 
ernmost regions  of  New  York  Stale, 
but  his  service  to  his  constituents  re- 
mained close  and  valued. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  he  advocated  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, a  trademark  that  will  be 
desired  in  the  next  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Lester 
Wolff  of  Nev.  York's  Sixth  District, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  open- 
ing of  trade  negotiations  with  China 
and  trade  with  Japan.  His  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  made  him  a  forceful 
voice  on  the  issue  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues. 

Since  1964.  Lester  Wolff  has  repre- 
sented his  varied  district  with  distinc- 
tion. His  presence  will  be  missed  in 
Congress  and  back  home, 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  defeated  a 
legend  lo  come  to  Congress  from  the 
16th  District  of  New  York.  In  her  8 
years  of  service,  she  made  a  name  for 
herself  in  a  number  of  areas. 

From  Watergate  to  women's  rights. 
Congresswoman  Holtzman  was  in  the 
fight,  for  her  country  and  her  con- 
stituency. She  was  a  leader,  and  stii!  is 
today,  even  though  she  will  be  lea\'ing 
this  House. 

Jerome  Ambro  has  had  a  long  career 
of  public  service.  It  was  capped  in 
1974.  with  his  election  to  Congress 
from  New  York's  Third  District.  As  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  we  served 
together.  I  was  impressed,  as  I  know 
we  all  were,  with  his  ability  and  expe- 
rience. 

In  6  short  years.  Jerry'  Ambro  has 
left  a  mark  on  this  House,  and  we  all 
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can    be    proud    to    have    worlced    with 
him. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  November  4.  the 
voters  of  the  3d.  5th.  6lh.  16th.  17th, 
30th,  and  32d  Districts  of  New  York 
chose  successors  to  these  seven  distin- 
guished Members.  Those  new  Mem 
bers  will  have  some  tough  shoes  to  fill. 
because  those  voters  will  expect  the 
same  topnotch  representation  they  re- 
ceived in  the  past 

I  wish  our  departing  colleagues  the 
very  best  in  the  future,  and  believe 
that  some  of  them  may  rejoin  us  in 
the  years  to  come  » 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEROME  AMBRO 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  with  great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
good  friend  from  New  York.  Jerry 
Ambro. 

Jerrys  service  in  the  House  for  the 
past  6  years  is  a  tapestry  of  Innova- 
tiveness  and  insight.  His  recognition  of 
the  Import  which  Federal  programs 
have  upon  the  local  public  and  private 
sector,  and  his  ability  to  creatively 
synthesize  his  concerns  into  pragmatic 
legislation,  have  led  to  an  effective 
melding  of  these  constituencies.  With 
his  astute  Insight,  and  overriding  con 
cern  of  energy  and  environmental  af- 
fairs, Jerry  has  woven  an  Impressive 
trail  of  model  legislation.  These  labors 
have  not  only  profited  his  district,  but 
.serve  as  a  model  for  communities 
throughout  the  Nation, 

Representative  Ambros  Initiative 
has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
national  Solar  Energy  Research  InstI 
tute,  a  national  pilot  program  in  traf 
fie  management,  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  traffic  while  diminishing  pollution 
and  gasoline  consumption,  as  well  a.s 
drafting  a  comprehensive  material  and 
mineral  policy,  which  provides  man 
agement  of  these  items  which  are 
critical  to  our  national  security  and 
manufacturing  needs.  Coupled  with 
his  Innate  leadership  abilities,  these 
accomplishments  stand  as  a  monu 
ment  to  his  uncanny  grasp  of  govern- 
ment and  articulate  demeanor 

However,  what  will  truly  be  irre- 
placeable is  Jerrys  warmth  and  good 
humor  I  would  never  forgo  an  oppor 
tunlty  to  consult  with  him  on  a  vast 
spectrum  of  issues.  His  creative  intel- 
lectual prowess  and  engaging  personal 
ity  generates  a  magnetism  wherever 
he  travels.  With  a  .sparkle  in  his  eye, 
and  his  effervescent  humor  at  hand, 
Jerry  made  even  the  most  mundane 
matter  a  conversational  delight. 

While  I  am  saddened  by  the  depar 
ture    of    such    a    young    and    bright 
beacon  in  our  chambers,  I  find  conso 
latlon     in     knowing     that     whatever 
Jerrys  future  endeavors  may  be,  he 
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will  enrich  the  lives  of  others  as  he 
has  enlightened  our  own  It  is  with 
great  sincerity  and  admiration  that  I 
wish  Jerry  a  long  and  prosperous  life 
filled  with  happiness  and  good 
health*  

VOYAGER   1  ENCOUNTERS 
SATURN 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rt.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  incredible 
scientific  and  technological  accom- 
plishments of  the  NASA  Voyager 
spacecraft  The  Voyager  passages  of 
Jupiter  and  Its  moons  last  year  will  be 
recorded  In  the  history  books  as  ex 
ploratory  events  of  the  greatest  mag 
nitude,  an  almost  Impossibly  difficult 
act  to  equal  or  surpa.ss.  But  the  drama 
that  has  unfolded  over  the  last  several 
days  as  Voyager  1  passed  through  the 
Saturnlan  system  showed  that  It  was. 
in  fact,  not  Impossible  Saturn,  its 
rings  and  Its  many  moons  have  proved 
to  be  equally  exotic  and  fascinating. 
The  .scientific  discoveries  at  Saturn 
have  been  outstanding,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  events  has  captured  the 
worlds  Imagination.  We  congratulate 
the  many  dedicated  men  and  women 
within  Government,  industry,  and  the 
universities  who  have  made  possible 
this  stunning  achievement  by  the  Voy- 
ager mission. 

The  Voyager  mission  was  a  long  time 
in  the  planning,  having  been  initiated 
by  NASA  as  a  project  in  1972  The  mis- 
sion was  originally  conceived  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rare  alinement  of  the 
outermost  planets— Jupiter,  Saturn. 
Uranus.  Neptune,  and  Pluto  — which 
would  enable  a  spacecraft  to  visit  more 
than  one  of  these  bodies  in  a  single 
mission.  The  primary  Voyager  mission, 
however,  was  planned  to  explore  only 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  This  has  now  been 
achieved  In  a  spectacular  manner  and 
the  Voyager  2  encounter  with  Saturn 
next  August  will  significantly  augment 
the  findings  of  Voyager  1  So  beauti- 
fully are  the  spacecraft  operating  that 
Voyager  2  is  now  targeted  to  proceed 
on  to  Uranus,  and  possibly  even  Nep- 
tune. 

Many  of  the  secrets  of  the  Saturnian 
system  still  remain  to  be  revealed: 
This  will  occur  gradually  as  scientists 
reduce  and  analyze  the  mass  of  data 
returned  by  the  dozen  instruments  on 
Voyager  Tlie  dlsco\erles  alread.\ 
made.  nonethele,s,s,  are  extraordinary  — 
the  eiidle.s.s  complexity  and  beauty  of 
the  rings,  the  diversity  of  the  .surfaces 
of  the  smaller  moons,  the  several  new 
moons  just  outside  the  rings  with  two 
on  a  collision  course  and  the  fantastic 
environment  of  Titan, 

Titan,  the  largest  moon  of  Saturn, 
has  for  years  been  an  object  of  intense 
study  by  ground-based  telescopes,  but 
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it  has  largely  defied  these  efforts.  We 
have  now  discovered  that  this  moon, 
alone  among  the  planetary  satellites 
of  the  .solar  system,  has  a  thick  atmos- 
phere comparable  in  density  to  that  of 
the  Earth,  The  resemblance  to  the 
present  Earths  atmosphere,  though, 
is  slender.  Since  Titan's  atmosphere  is 
a  mixture  of  methane  and  nitrogen, 
clouds  of  hydrocarbons  and  oceans  of 
liquid  nitrogen  are  now  being  suggest- 
ed With  the  availability  of  organic 
materials  In  the  atmosphere,  there  is 
inevitable  speculation  about  the  possi- 
ble complexity  that  may  have  been 
achieved  by  organic  molecules  on 
Titan,  This  remarkable  object  seems 
bound  to  become  a  prime  target  for 
future  exploration  with  a  renewed 
quest  for  information  about  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  origin  of 
life 

Many  times  in  the  past  we  have  had 
occasion  to  marvel  at  the  exlraordl 
nary  achievements  of  our  planetary 
exploration  program— achievements 
that  are  unmatched  by  any  other 
nation.  Yet,  the  spectacular  discover- 
ies such  ELS  Voyager  uncovered  at  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  represent  only  Incre- 
mental contributions  to  unraveling  se- 
crets of  the  cosmos  as  well  as  Earth 
Itself,  Future  space  missions  will  con- 
tinue this  proce.ss  and  greatly  enhance 
our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system. 
Such  opportunities  presently  being 
considered  are  the  Venus  orbiting 
imaging  radar  mission  to  map  the  sur 
face  of  Venus;  a  mission  to  Halley  or 
some  other  prominent  comet;  and  mis- 
sions using  orbiters  and  probes  to  fur- 
ther study  the  outer  planets. 

The  contributions  of  these  national 
space  efforts  to  human  knowledge  and 
understanding  clearly  justify  the  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  our  resources. 
We  cannot  let  the  momentum  wane  or 
the  opportunities  pass  unchallenged. 
Long  after  most  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties and  preoccupations  are  forgot- 
ten, the  achievements  of  Voyager  will 
be  remembered  as  a  flowering  of 
human  genius  In  the  20th  century 

As  expressed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  November  17. 
1980: 

It  i.s  the  linkaKP  of  the  biUs  and  piece.s  nf 
past  scientific  discoveries  which  now  affords 
as  the  benefiUs  of  our  modern,  technological 
world  For  that  we  all  Indebted  to  the  labors 
of  ages  past.  As  Voyager  probes  the  outer 
reaches  of  our  .solar  system,  man  expands 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  For  that 
future  generation.s  will  be  forever  indebted 
to  us.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    ELIZABETH 
HOLTZMAN 

HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of   RtPRESENTATI VES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr    HALL  of  Texas.  Mr   Speaker,  it 
ha.s  been  a  distinct   honor  for  me  to 
serve    In    the    House    with    my    good 
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friend,  Liz  Holtzman.  While  our  phi- 
losophy of  government  is  markedly 
different,  this  has  not  diminished  my 
respect  for  her  or  her  abilities  as  a  leg- 
islator, I  have  especially  enjoyed  serv- 
ing with  her  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  As  the  subcommittee 
chairwoman,  she  has  achieved  an  envi- 
able record  for  thoroughness,  total 
subject  preparation,  and  tremendous 
knowledge  of  the  difficult  and  often 
trying  issues  embraced  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Liz  Holtzman  commands  respect  as 
a  lawmaker  because  she  does  her 
homework.  She  takes  her  job  serious- 
ly, and  she  has  an  outstanding  legal 
mind.  These  traits  have  been  most 
prominent  in  her  work  on  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  ¥>/en  before  my 
election  to  the  House,  I  was  impressed 
with  her  performance  on  the  commit- 
tee during  the  Impeachment  hearings. 

As  we  ail  know.  Liz  Holtzman 
showed  the  Nation  her  indefatigable 
abilities  as  a  campaigner  when  she 
took  on  a  Senate  campaign  against 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds,  won 
the  Democratic  primary  in  New  York, 
and  came  within  a  whisper  of  winning 
the  general  election. 

A  person  like  Liz  Holtzman  is  not 
content  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  as  an  ob- 
server. She  is  public-spirited  and  loves 
the  give  and  take  of  politics.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  future  will  find 
her  prominently  involved  In  issues  af- 
fecting the  city  of  New  York,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  Nation,  I 
predict  for  her  a  bright  future,* 
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here.  The  best  of  luck  to  you  and  your 
family  in  your  future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
DAWSON  MATHIS  OF  GEORGIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr,  Speaker,  Dawson  Mathis  has  ably 
served  the  people  of  his  district  over 
the  past  10  years  as  an  effective 
spokesman  for  agriculture  as  well  as  a 
successful  advocate  for  citizens  inter- 
ests. Perhaps  he  has  been  a  strong 
consumer  rights  activist  as  a  result  of 
his  being  a  TV  news  director  from  his 
Georgia  home,  Dawson  has  been  an 
accomplished  legislator  serving  m  ful' 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  ,^ 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oil- 
seeds and  Rice.  In  addition  he  has 
been  a  dedicated  and  progressive 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  always  speaking 
for  what  he  felt  was  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  his  people  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, To  Dawson  Mathis.  we  are  sad 
to  see  you  go.  But  we  hope  you  will 
carry  on  your  representative  talents  in 
other  ways. 

This  House  of  Representatives  has 
benefited  greatly  from  your  10  years 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  J. 
PATTEN 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19,  1980 

•  Mr,  STEED,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  that  has  come  to  me 
during  my  service  in  this  House  has 
been  the  privilege  of  getting  to  know 
and  work  with  Congressman  Ed 
Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  an  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  for  several  years  and  no 
chairman  has  ever  had  a  more  helpful 
and  dedicated  coworker  than  Eddie 
Patten  has  been  to  this  subcommittee 
and  to  me. 

He  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
public  service,  at  the  State  level  before 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
during  this  time  has  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  seldom  sur- 
passed by  anyone.  His  ability  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  a  situation,  even  when 
gilding  his  remarks  with  a  keen  and 
refreshing  humor,  is  remarkable.  His 
personality  and  friendliness  enables 
him  to  convert  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  dull  and  humdrum  day  of  com- 
mittee work  into  a  pleasant  and  fruit- 
ful experience. 

Not  the  least  of  his  association  with 
his  colleagues  has  been  the  cordial  and 
friendly  relationship  he  has  main- 
tained, and  to  the  gracious  and  pleas- 
ant contribution  that  his  charming 
wife  has  brought  with  the  Pattens  in 
their  days  in  this  legislative  world. 
They  are  unusual,  lovable  and  won- 
derful people  and  they  will  be  missed 
in  this  place.  It  is  apparent  they  have 
earned  and  deserve  the  rest  and  pleas- 
ure that  only  retirement  can  provide, 
and  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  them  many  years  of  health 
and  hapiness. 

Yes.  they  broke  the  mold  when  they 
made  Ed  Patten,  but  they  did  make  a 
fine  and  outstanding  public  servant.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  HON,  JOHN 
MURPHY.  HON,  JOHN  WYDLER. 
HON.  JAMES  HANLEY,  HON, 
ROBERT  McEWEN,  HON.  LESTER 
WOLFF,  HON.  ELIZABETH 

HOLTZMAN,  AND  HON,  JEROME 
AMBRO 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Honorable  Samuel  S, 
Stratton  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
New  York  State  delegation,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  P.  Addabbo  and  the 
Honorable  Frank  Horton  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  honoring  .seven 
Members  of  that  delegation  who  will 
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be  leaving  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
session, 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
Honorable  John  M,  Murphy,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Wydler,  the  Honor- 
able James  M,  Hanley,  the  Honorable 
Robert  C,  MjcEwen,  the  Honorable 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  the  Honorable  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman,  and  the  Honorable 
Jerome  A.  Ambro.  Collectively,  these 
Members  have  served  98  years  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  The  legisla- 
tive leadership  provided  by  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  missed  as  we  convene 
the  97th  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  although  I  have  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  each  of 
the  Members  we  are  saluting  today 
and  although  I  belong  to  a  different 
political  party  from  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers, we  have  shared  a  common  goal. 
That  goal  has  been  the  betterment  of 
this  Nation  and  all  of  its  citizens  In 
their  own  way,  each  of  these  individ- 
uals has  taken  us  one  step  closer  to 
the  realization  of  that  goal. 

At  this  time,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  mention  each  Member  and 
what  I  perceive  to  be  some  of  their 
greatest  achievements  in  this  body. 

First  of  all.  Congressman  John  M. 
Murphy,  from  the  17th  District  of 
New  York,  was  elected  to  the  88th 
Congress.  In  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  he  pursued  the  best  inter- 
ests of  merchant  marines  smd  the  mili- 
tary academies  in  this  country. 

Congressman  John  Wydler.  called 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  State  dele- 
gation, also  was  elected  to  the  88th 
Congress.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
House,  he  worked  arduously  on  nucle- 
ar energy  issues  and  revenue  sharing. 
Just  last  week.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Wydler  worked  to  get  the  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  through  the 
House. 

Moving  to  the  next  distinguished 
Member  from  the  New  York  State  del- 
egation. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  force  behind  much 
of  the  post  office  reform  in  recent 
years  has  been  Congressman  James 
Hanley.  Through  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Congressman  Hanley 
has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  this 
body  as  well  as  the  country. 

Congressman  Robert  McEwe>, 
elected  to  Congress  in  1964,  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Congressman 
McEwEN  deserves  credit  for  securing 
$90  million  for  the  1980  Winter  Olym- 
pic Games  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Addi- 
tionally, in  terms  of  strengthening  our 
Armed  Forces,  Congressman  McEwen 
worked  to  get  a  permanent  army  train- 
ing base  at  Fort  Drumm  which  is  one 
of  the  few  bases  in  the  Northern 
United  States, 

The  Sixth  District  of  New  York  has 
been  represented  by  Congressman 
Lester  Wolff  since  1964.  During  that 
time,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  foreign 
affairs  and  participated  in  the  prelimi- 
nary  talks  which   finally   resulted   in 
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the  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congresswoman  Eliza- 
beth HoLTZMAN  too  ha.s  made  a  la.sting 
impression  in  the  House  and  in  this 
Nation.  She  is  probably  best  known 
for  her  successful  sponsorship  of  the 
legislation  extending  ratification  dead 
line  for  the  ERA  amendment 

Congressman  Jerome  Ambro  who 
was  elected  to  the  94tti  Congress 
during  his  tenure  took  the  forefront  in 
the  energy  crisis  in  this  Nation.  He 
was  instrumental  in  formulating  the 
emergency  energy  legislation  and  gas 
rationing  plan  in  this  country  to  help 
us  deal  with  any  severe  or  prolonged 
energy  crisis. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
these  Members  has  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  particular  area  As  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  trib 
ute.  the  one  thread  that  binds  them 
IS  their  concern  and  dedication  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  This  is  the 
greatest  tribute  of  all  • 
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Roy  and  his  wife.  Farline.  live  in 
Novato.  Calif  and  they  have  two 
daughters,  Rebecca  and  Kathy 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr 
Barron  for  his  recent  appointment  to 
the  prestigious  post  of  editor  • 


CONGRATUL-ATIONS  FOR  ROY 
BARRON.  INDEPENDENT  JOUR 
NAL  EDITOR 

HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

or  LALirOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr   JOHN  L.  BURTON    Mr   Speak 

er.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
recent  promotion  of  Roy  L.  Barron  to 
editor  of  the  Independent  Journal  In 
Marin  County,  Calif 

Mr  Barron  was  formerly  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Independent  Journal. 
He  serves  as  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Marin  County  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Visitors  Bureau, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  San  Anseimo. 
Calif  ,  past  chairman  for  twu  terms 
of  the  Mann  Justice  Council,  and  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  San 
Rafael  and  the  marvelous  Marin 
Breakfast  Club 

His  Journalistic  credentials  pre.sent 
an  Impressing  array  He  is  currently 
president  of  the  California-Nevada  AP 
News  Executive  Council.  board 
member  of  the  Editors  Conference  di- 
vision of  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  and  is  also  active  in 
the  national  AP  Managing  p;ditors  As- 
sociation. 

Before  coming  to  California.  Barron 
was  e.xecullve  editor  of  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal of  Kankakee.  111.  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Oneida  New  York  Daily 
Dispatch  Earlier.  Barron  was  city 
editor  of  the  Wilmington.  N  C  Star- 
News,  and  reporter  and  wire  editor, 
the  Kingsport,  Tenn.  Times-News. 


AFIO  ELECTS  JACK  MAURY  AS 
ITS  NEW  PRESIDENT 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 
•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Association  of  Former  Intelligence  Of- 
ficers, known  as  AFIO,  held  its  annual 
meeting  last  month  and  elected  John 
M   Maury  as  its  president 

Jack  Maury  has  worked  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Nation  s  security  for  40 
years,  from  his  service  in  the  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II  to  his  most 
recent  assignment  as  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  for  L«>gislative  Affairs. 
In  between,  he  spent  most  of  his  years 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
including  serving  as  Station  Chief  in 
.Athens  and  a.s  CIA  I,«'gislati\e  Coun 
sel. 

Jack,  who  i.s  a  dear  friend  of  many 
yf-ars,  has  repeatedly  guen  invaluable 
a-ssistance  to  the  Congre.ss  by  provid 
ing  instructive  insights  of  the  ever- 
present  threat  to  our  Nation  from  hos- 
tile foreign  powers.  His  new  steward 
ship  will  certainly  provide  AFIO  with 
continued  strong  leadership  as  it 
strives  to  educate  both  the  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  capable  intelligence  community, 
which,  m  my  Mew.  has  ser\ed  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  more  than 
any  other  component  of  our  national 
defense  apparatus 

Jack  Maury  and  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  works  at  APTO  deserve  our 
thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  great 
service  they  have  done  and  continue 
to  do 

Mr    Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like    to    append    to    m.\     remarks    the 
statement  which  Jack  made  upon  as- 
suming his  new  post    I  would  also  like 
to  iiirliide  eight  resolutions  adopted  by 
the    AFIO    membership    They    reflect 
sound   judgment   on  a  number  of  cur 
rent  issues  and  reflect  the  experienced 
wisdom    of    a    large    group    of    distln 
guished  former  intelligence  profe.ssion 
als. 

The  statement  and  resolutions 
follow 

Pkum  the  PREsiDt.NT  s  Desk     A  Report 

From  Jack  Maury 
TaklnK  over  a  new  job  Is  lllte  moving  into 
R  iifu  liouAt'  No  sooner  does  the  novelty  of 
new  surroundings  begin  to  fade  than  a  thou 
sand  undetected  or  unforeseen  inadequa 
Ties,  defects,  irritants  and  inconveniences 
rise  up  to  challenge  the  ingenuity  or  try  the 
patience  of  the  new  tenant  Hov^ever.  an  ex- 
amination of  the  current  AFIO  viheelhouse 
by  this  new  tenant  reveal  an  amazing  ab 
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sence  of  such  problems.  Or  maybe  not  so 
amazing  when  one  recalls  the  legendary  ad 
niinistralive  talents  of  Jack  Blake  Certainl> 
he  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Execulue 
Committee  and  the  Advi.sory  Council  along 
with  Vice  President  Dirk  Bates,  Treasurer 
Bob  No\ak  et  al  have  built  on  the  founda 
lions  laid  by  Da\,e  Philllp.s  and  the  earlier 
officers  and  volunteers  who  worked  with 
him  a  healthy  and  smooth  runninii  organi 
/.ation  well  equipp«'d  to  fulfill  our  commit 
ment  to  promote  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  Intelligence 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  AFIOs 
current  gotid  health  than  the  shining  suc- 
cess of  this  sears  convention  The  over- 
whelming consensus  of  those  present  was 
that  bs  e\er\  standard  attendance,  pro- 
grams, arrangements  this  was  the  most 
successful  convention  to  date,  for  which 
John  Davis  Bob  Roth  and  their  co-workers 
de.serve  our  lasting  gratitude 

And  now  to  look  ahead  There  s  little 
doubt  that  the  1980  s  will  confront  the 
Nation  in  general  and  our  intelligence  agen 
nes  in  particular  witfi  challenges  as  serious 
as  an>  in  our  historj  including  those  of  the 
Cuil  War  and  the  two  World  Wars  Our 
major  adversary  has  the  capability  for  a 
sudden  and  ma.ssive  attack  on  our  home 
land,  the  Third  World  on  which  we  are  \\ 
tally  dependent  for  critical  resources  is  in 
turmoil,  no  doubt  nourished  and  exploited 
by  our  sworn  enemies,  the  allies  on  whom 
we  relied  lo  hold  the  line  in  the  early  days 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  11  until  we 
could  effect ivelv  mobilize  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  do  .so;  and  the  overall  mililarv 
balance,  in  terms  of  both  strategic  and  ron 
ventional  forces.  Is  steadily  shifting  to  our 
disadvantage 

In  such  circumstances  a  number  of  reme- 
dies are  called  for.  political,  economic  and 
nulitary  But  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness. 
earl>  results  and  common  prudence,  none 
(an  be  more  responsive  to  the  national  needs 
than  the  strengthening  of  our  mte'ligence 
agencies  and  freeing  them  of  ill  conceived 
ot>stacles  to  the  performance  of  their  re 
sponsibl titles  It  is  precisely  becau.se  of  the 
deterioration  m  our  relative  military  posi- 
tion that  we  must  increa.singl\  rely  on  our 
eves,  ears  and  wits  our  intelligence  rommu- 
nitv  to  remain  alive  and  healthy  Without 
good  intelligence  these  days  we  are  a  blind 
giant  stumbling  ttirough  an  uru  liarted 
minefield  Hromlev  Smith  whom  manv  will 
recall  from  his  vears  on  the  Nt.'S  Staff  a 
while  back  put  it  a.s  well  as  anybody  when 
he  said  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to 
peace  in  our  time  would  be  an  ill  infnrmi-d 
American  President 

But  good  intelligence  isn  t  worth  much 
unless  we  act  on  It  Any  President  of  the 
tallied  Stales,  whatever  his  pohtics.  needs 
as  many  of  the  tools  of  foreign  policy  as  we 
ran  provide  him.  Often  the  most  effective  of 
Ihi'se.  in  terms  of  both  avoiding  bloodshed 
and  meeting  the  requirements  of  national 
security,  are  those  undertaken  covertly  It  is 
in  this  area  that  some  of  the  sharpest  con- 
troversies have  arl-sen  regarding  our  intelli- 
gence operations,  and  these  have  led  to 
what  have  been  aptly  called  our  unilateral 
disarmament    in  covert  action. 

AFIOs  role.  then,  seems  clear  On  the 
basis  of  our  collective  experience  and  judge- 
ment we  must  try  to  promote  a  better  public 
understanding  of.  and  support  for  our  intel- 
ligence agencies  as  they  face  the  kind  of 
problems  Ive  mentioned  In  doing  so  we'll 
need  the  participation  of  a  growing  mem 
bership  we  II  have  to  keep  up  with  what's 
going  on  m  the  press  and  speak  up  through 
letters  and  articles  where  we  find  distor- 
tions and  fal.sehoods.  we  have  a  similar 
problem  in  trying  to  dispel  misconceptions 
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In  the  academic  community;  and  we  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  working  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  political  climate  on  the  Hill  lately,  and 
John  Warner  and  Walter  Pforzheimer  have 
done  a  superb  Job  In  helping  lo  head  off  sev 
pral  legislative  monstrosities  recently.  But 
our  intelligence  agencies  are  still  crippled  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor 
mation  Act  and  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Acl.  and  they  desperately  need 
effective  legislation  to  protect  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  and  the  identities  of 
covert  personnel 
So  there's  plenty  to  be  done-  let's  do  it' 

RESoLirrioNS  Adopted  by  the  Association 

or  FoRMEJi  Intelligence  OmcERS  Nation 

AL  Convention 

The  following  resolutions  on  a  variety  of 
subjecLs  of  intelligence  interest  were  adopt- 
ed after  discussion  by  the  members  attend 
ing  this  year  s  convention, 

resolution  on  charters 

Whereas  the  last  two  Congresses  have 
considered  legislation  which  would  place 
into  law  charters  for  certain  Intelligence 
agencies  which  were  replete  with  examples 
of  micro  management  and  restrictive  minu 
lia.  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  intent  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  re-Introduce  similar  pro 
posals  in  the  next  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  Association  of  Former  Inlel 
ligence  Officers  has  consistently  supported 
the  concept  of  legislative  charters  tor  all  in- 
telligence agencies,  which  look  forward  to 
improv mg  the  effectiveness  of  intelligence. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  Convention 
a.ssembled  on  October  4  1980  encourages 
Congress  lo  pass,  as  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Acl  of  1947,  simple  and  con- 
rise  legislative  charters  for  all  intelligence 
agencies. 

resolution  on  foreign  intelligence 
surveillance  act 

Whereas  the  requirement  in  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Acl  of  1978  that 
the  Executive  Branch  must  secure  a  Judicial 
warrant  lo  collect  foreign  intelligence  bv 
electronic  surveillance  of  a  foreign  power 
Its  agents  or  collaborators  is  a  constitution 
all.v  object lonal  invasion  of  the  powers  re 
served  to  the  President,  and 

Wherea.s  the  Intelligence  Community  has 
propo.sed  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978  dealing 
with  searches,  and 

Wherea.s  the  effectiveness  of  intelligence 
efforts  should  b<'  improved  by  all  reasonable 
means; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4.  1980  urge  the  Con 
gress  to  repeal  the  unconstitutional  require 
ment  in  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978  of  a  judicial  warrant  in 
order  to  collect  foreign  intelligence  by  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  a  foreign  power,  its 
agents  or- collaborators  and  to  modify  the 
Act  to  cover  physical  searches  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances 

RESOLUTION  ON  UNAUTHORIZED  DISCLOSURES 

Whereas  there  continue  to  be  leaks  "  and 
unauthorized  disclosures  of  sensitive  intelli- 
gence information;  and 

Whereas  existing  law  is  woefully  Inad- 
equate to  deter  or  criminally  punish  those 
who  violate  the  trust  put  in  them,  and 

W'hereas  various  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  prevent  the  unau 
thorized  disclosure  of  intelligence  sources 
and  methods;  and 

Whereas  by  law  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence   Is     responsible   for   protecting 
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intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  un- 
authorized disclosure"  but  there  is  no  law  to 
punish  criminally  those  who  make  such  un- 
authorized disclosures. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4.  1980.  urge  the  Con 
gress  to  consider  and  pass  legislation 
making  it  a  crime  for  one  to  make  unau 
thorized  disclosures  of  intelligence  sources 
and  methods 

RESOLUTION  ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Whereas  the  Freedom  of  Information  Acl 
as  applied  to  the  intelligence  community 
has  seriously  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
intelligence  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  inability  of  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  assure  sources  and  institutions,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  the  agencies 
have  full  control  of  identities  and  sensitive 
information  due  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa 
tion  Act  has  caused  a  sutjstantial  reduction 
of  cooperation  and  the  lass  of  many  sources 
and 

Whereas  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  would  still  be 
.served  if  the  Acl  were  amended  to  exclude 
from  Its  provisions  sensitive  operational 
files  which  are  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  Ihe  Act, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  In  convention 
assembled  on  October  4,  1980  press  upon 
the  Congress  the  urgency  of  acting  upon 
and  passing  legislation  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Acl  those  files  such  as  operational  files 
which  are  exempt  from  dLsclosure  by  the 
Act 

RESOLUTION  ON  PRESIDENT  S  FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Whereas,  in  1956,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  second  Hoover  Commission,  es- 
tablished a  Board  whose  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  from  among  persons  outside 
the  Government  on  the  basis  of  their  abili- 
ty, experience,  and  knowledge  of  matters  re 
lating  to  the  national  defense  and  security; 
and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  Board,  ulti 
malely  renamed  the  President  s  Foreign  In 
telligence  AdvLsory  Board  'PFIABi,  was  to 
advise  the  President  on  a  continuing  basis 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  national 
intelligence  effort  and  make  appropriatt 
recommendations  for  improvements,  and 

Whereas  PFIAB  was  abolished  by  Presi 
dentlal  action  in  1977  and  has  not  been  ap- 
propriately replaced  as  a  permaneni,  non- 
partisan body  by  a  similar  group  of  distin 
guished  Americans,  thus  depriving  the 
President  and  the  Intelligence  Community 
of  a  source  of  independent  counsel  for  the 
national  intelligence  effort: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4.  1980  advocates  that 
ihe  President  reestablish  PFIAB  to  perform 
the  functions  in  which  it  was  formerly  en- 
gaged and  such  other  similar  functions  as 
the  President  finds  appropriate 

RESOLUTION  ON  THE  PBS  PROGRAM      ON 
COMPANY  BUSINESS' 

Whereas  the  Public  Broadcasting  System, 
in  cooperation  with,  and  providing  compen- 
sation to,  Philip  Agee,  did  air  a  highly  inac- 
curate and  biased  three-part  progrEm^  on 
American  intelligence  title.  On  Company 
Business":  and 

Whereas  a  pwrtion  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  program  was  public  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  with  the  requirement  that 
It  be  expended  to  provide  the  public  with 
unbiased  and  balanced  programming;  and 

Whereas  the  PBS  advertised  and  in  other 
ways  represented  the  program  as  a  scholar- 
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ly  and  responsible  overview  of  the  CIA  s  his 
tory  and  major  contribution  to  the  on-going 
deba'e  on  the  CIAs  pa.st.  present  and 
future,  and 

Whereas  the  PBS  program  did  not  idenii- 
f>  the  notorious  defector  Philip  Agee,  and 
his  views  on  Communism,  but  simply  stated 
he  was  a  former  employee  of  the  CIA, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers,  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4  1980  calls  upon  the 
Congress  to  investigate  this  deplorable 
misuse  of  public  funds  and  lo  institute 
checks  which  will  preclude  future  use  of 
public  money  lo  present  misleading  material 
designed  to  undermine  the  national  secu- 
rity 

RESOLUTION  ON  FBI  EMPLOYEES 

Whereas  W  Mark  Felt  and  Edward  S 
Miller  are  currently  on  trial  in  Federal 
court  on  charges  of  conducting  searches  and 
electronic  surveillance  of  premises  of  per- 
sons associated  with  Weathermen  extremist 
groups  while  employed  by  the  FBI  and 
without  securing  Judicial  warrants,  and 

Whereas  the  Weathermen  were  publicly 
boasting  of  bombings  of  government  offices 
and  public  places  and  threatening  future 
bombings,  and 

Whereas  the  authorization  and  conduct  of 
similar  searches  and  surveillance  wa*  con- 
sidered by  man>'  ai  that  time  to  be  within 
the  law  in  order  to  prevent  threats  lo  prop 
erty  and  lives. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4,  1980  deplores  the 
indictment  of  W  Mark  Felt  and  Edward  S. 
Miller,  who  were  respected  public  officials 
attempting  to  prevent  crimes  of  violence 
damaging  propert.s  and  threatening  lives  by 
lawless  terrorist  groups 

RESOLUTION  ON  PROTECTING  THE  IDENTITIES  OF 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENTS 

Whereas  there  is  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  United 
States  intelligence  ser\  Ices  systematically  to 
identify  all  U.S.  intelligence  operatives  in 
other  countries,  an  effort  most  graphically 
displayed  in  the  periodical.  Covert  Action 
Information  Bulletin'  ,  and 

Whereas  these  disclosures  are  believed  to 
have  resulted  in  the  murder  of  one  CIA  sta- 
tion chief  and  the  machine-gunning  of  the 
home  of  another  who  was  so  identified,  and 

Whereas  these  disclosures  have  been 
based  on  classified  and  unclassified  informa- 
tion gained  from  former  U.S  Government 
employees  and  from  individuals  with  no 
former  access  to  classified  information,  and 

Whereas  these  disclosures  endanger  the 
lives  of  U.S  intelligence  operatives  and  seri- 
ously impair  the  effectiveness  of  intelli- 
gence activities. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  in  convention 
assembled  on  October  4,  1980  calls  upon 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person  to 
make  such  disclosure  of  the  identify  of  a 
U.S.  intelligence  operative.* 


JAY  SOMMER  CHOSEN  NEW 
YORK  STATE  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jay 
Sommer,  a  foreign  language  teacher  at 
New  Rochelle  High  School,  has  been 
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chosen  the  New  York  State  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  1981  He  *lll  represent 
New  York  State  In  the  national  Teach 
er  of  the  Year  competition  Mr 
Sommer,  a  representative  of  the  many 
outstanding  teachers  In  New  York  and 
around  the  country,  clearly  exempli 
fies  the  best  In  teaching  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
brief  recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions. 

The  selection  committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  teacher,  administra 
tor.  school  board,  parent,  and  student 
groups,  praised  Mr.  Sommer  as  one 
who  has  overcome  great  difficultle.s 
over  the  years  and  who  Ir^stists  that  hf 
has  learned  more  than  he  has  taught 
Indeed.  Mr  Sommer's  life  story  i.s 
truly  remarkable. 

Jay  Sommer  was  born  In  1927  and 
raised  in  a  small  village  In  what  was 
then  Czechoslovakia.  When  he  was  8. 
his  father  died  and  he  had  to  quit 
school  and  go  to  work  During  World 
War  II.  he  was  Imprisoned  in  and  then 
escaped  from  a  Nazi  labor  camp,  after 
which  he  spent  several  years  hiding 
from  the  SS.  After  2  more  years  In  a 
displaced  persons  camp,  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  age  21 

Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country.  Mr 
Sommer  worked  as  a  dishwasher  and 
enrolled  in  school    He  attended  night 
school   for  21   years,   earned  a  bache 
lors  degree  from  Brooklyn  College  in 
1956,  a  masters  degree  In  Spanish  lit 
erature    and    language    from    Hunter 
College  in  1960  and  a  .second  master  s 
degree  in  Russian  from  Fordham  Uni 
verslty  In   1965    Presently,  he  is  com 
pletlng  work  on  his  Ph    D   in  compara 
tive  literature  at  New  York  Unl\ersit.\ 

Mr.  Sommer  is  quick  to  give  credit  to 
our  public  school  system   He  .says 

If  It  were  not  for  the  American  public 
.school  .system  I  could  never  have  gotten  a 
formal  education  At  that  lime,  there  *a.s 
no  place  else  somebody  arriving  as  an  adult 
with  a  fourth  grade  education  could  have 
this  sort  of  opportunlt.v  and  I  know  there 
are  many  others  like  me  That  opportunity 
IS  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  things  about 
this  country 

Mr  Sommer  has  been  teachinn 
French.  Russian.  Spanish,  and  Hebrevi 
at  New  Rochelle  High  School  for 
almost  20  years.  The  superintendent 
of  schools.  Leonard  Misner.  described 
Mr  Sommer  as  a  master  teacher 
whose  abilities  to  instruct  and  inspire 
young  people  and  instill  a  love  of  Ian 
guage  are  truly  remarkable  In  two 
decades  at  New  Rochelle  High  School. 
Jay  has  aLso  earned  the  admiration, 
affection  and  professional  respect  of 
his  fellow  teachers  and  school  admin 
Istrators. 

At  the  awards  ceremony.  Mr 
Sommer  remarked.  In  my  tradition 
teaching  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
of  professioros.  because  after  all.  every 
thing  .\ou  have  learned  In  life  is  u.se 
less.  lost,  unless  you  can  pass  It  on  to 
someone  else  " 

I  am  pleased  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  chosen  to  honor  Mr 
Sommer.  Mr.  Sommer  and  the  other 
Stale    winners    have    made    extraordi 
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nary  contributions  to  their  students 
and  communities  and  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition and  commendation. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  NEW 
YORK  DELEGATION 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  contrtbu 
tions  to  our  work  here  made  over  pen 
ods  of  as  much  as  18  years  by  the 
seven  members  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation who.  like  me.  will  not  t>e  return 
ing  to  the  next  Congress. 

They  are.  of  course.  John  M. 
Murphy.  John  W  Wydler.  James  M 
Hanley.  Robert  C  McEwen.  Lester  L 
WoLrr.  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  and 
Jerome  A  Ambro 

As  one  who  has  worked  closely  with 
him,  on  both  the  Treasury  Post 
Office-General  Government  Appropri 
allons  Subcommittee  and  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  can  attest  especially  to  the 
talents  and  dedication  of  Robert 
McEwen.  He  has  been  a  dependable 
and  productive  member  and  one  who 
ha.s  done  a  great  deal  to  make  success 
fill  the  activities  of  our  subcommittee 

Lester  WoLfr  has  made  a  sustained 
effort  and  contributed  valiantly  to  the 
cau.se  of  narcotics  control,  and  from 
my  own  subcommittee  assignments  I 
have  had  occasion  to  work  with  him 
frequently  In  this  area 

James     Hanley.     both     a     personal 
neighbor  and  a  capable  chairman  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv 
ice  Committee,  is  another  who  has  left 
a  real  mark  and  whom  I  will  miss. 

I  wish  all  of  these  fine  Members  ev- 
erything good  for  the  future. • 


TRIBUTE  Tf)  ED  PATTEN 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  t  ALUoHNM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATl VES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker  with 
the  retirement  of  Ed  Patten,  the 
House  will  be  losing  oni'  it.s  most  b«- 
loved  and  able  Members  Ed  was  a  re 
markable  man  in  .so  many  ways  and 
every  one  of  us  fortunatr  enough  to 
know  and  work  with  him  was  enriched 
and  rewarded  by  that  association 

Ed  and  I  arrived  m  Congress  togeth 
er  In  the  88th  Congre.ss  We  have 
always  had  a  friendly  and  produrtnc 
relationship  I  had  the  opportuniiv  to 
work  closely  with  hini  during  a  NATO 
inspection  tour  and  I  have  always 
found  Ed  to  be  extremely  roop«'rative 
in  attempting  to  advance  legislation 
toward  a  constructive  conclusion 

He  has  always  been  a  man  of  strong 
conviction.  The  warmth  of  his  spirit. 
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his  great  sense  of  humor  and  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge  were  a  source 
of  comfort,  counsel  and  advice  that  we 
could  all  feel  free  to  call  on— and  we 
all  did 

Ed  was,  first  and  foremost,  his  own 
man  He  believed  very  strongly  In 
this  great  country  and  never  failed  to 
trar^slate  his  strong  beliefs  into  action 
His  guiding  principle  was.  to  thine 
own  self  be  true.  ' 

Throughout  his  career.  Ed  was  a 
truly  dedicated  and  compassionate 
man.  It  was  my  honor  to  call  him  my 
friend 

As  he  retires,  it  is  my  wish  for  Ed 
and  his  lovely  *ifp  Ann  that  they  will 
have  many  more  years  to  enjoy  life 
and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  of  their  many  friends.  My  warmest 
wishes  to  them  for  a  long  and  happy 
future  » 


November  21,  1980 


BLACKS  WORKING  FOR  THE 
WHITE  MEDIA 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  enter  a 
recent  newspaper  article  written  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Clay.  In  this  article.  Congress- 
man Clay  addresses  a  recent  situation 
caused  by  blacks  in  the  white  media. 
In  a  very  insightful  and  articulate 
manner.  Congressman  Clay  outlines 
the  problem. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  enter  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  article  written  by  Con 
gressman  Clay  which  appeared  In  the 
November  6.  1980  Issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  American 

Thi:  Black  Caucus  and  Its  Critics 

In  recent  weelcs.  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  iCBC)  has  come  under  severe  criti 
CLsm  from  black.s  in  the  media  Mast  of  it 
has  come  from  black  members  working  for 
vihltf  media  1  Iiom-  mcll\lduals  who  vkere  in 
all  probabilUv  hired  becau.se  organizations 
like  the  CBCV  PUSH  NAACP  and  others  at 
lacked  the  tclcM.sion  networks  and  daily 
press  for  it.s  di.scriminalory  hiring  policies. 
Those  companies  are  now  attempting  to  de 
strov  the  effectiveness  of  a  national  black 
orgaruzation 

Black  memt>»'rs  of  Congres.s  do  not  feel 
that  thev  are  b»yond  crilicLsm  But  they  do 
think  It  strange  that  blacks  working  tor  the 
vkhitf  media  who  have  refused  to  attack  in 
stitutional  racism  m  their  own  companies 
now  have  the  audacity  to  malign  those 
blacks  In  Congre.ss  who  have  Instead  of  re 
porting  the  significance  of  the  many  work 
shops  conducted  by  the  CBC  at  il-s  recent 
Tenth  Annual  Weekend,  instead  of  arlicu 
lating  the  major  legislative  accomplish- 
nil  nt.s  of  the  CHC  instead  of  documenting 
the  stabilizing  el  (eel  the  CBC  ha-s  had  on 
blai  k  political  life.  Ihey  chose  to  highlight 
the  social,  fundraislng  aspects  of  the  week 
end 

They  chose  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  polit 
ical  motivations  of  Caucus  Memt>ers  and 
posed  innfx-uous  questions  about  the  need 
to  rai.se  money  to  support  Caucus  programs 
They,   blacks  working   for  the  white  media 
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who  have  refused  to  use  their  influence, 
Iheir  resources  to  expose  white  politicians 
and  white  organizations  helll>ent  on  repeal- 
ing the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amendments  lo 
the  Constllullon.  now  choose  lo  challenge 
the  legitimacy  and  even  the  need  for  a  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus. 

Isn't  It  strange  that  some  of  those  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  television  networks 
saw  Insufficient  news  In  reporting  that  the 
workshop  on  the  media  attacked  his  net- 
work for  the  programming  of  the  racially 
stereotypical  Beulah  Land'"'  Isn't  it 
strange  that  a  black  national  columnist  ap- 
pearing In  what  some  consider  ihe  most  re- 
actionary newspapers  In  the  country,  criti- 
cized the  lateness  of  a  meal  served  at  the 
CBC  dinner,  but  never  the  lateness  of  his 
recipient  newspapers  in  moving  Into  the 
20th  century  In  tenns  of  racial  tolerance? 

Isn  t  It  shameful  that  some  blacks  in  the 
media  dare  not  raise  ihelr  voices  against  ail 
that  IS  untrue.  Indecenl.  and  immoral  in 
while  American  society  but  feel  they  have 
an  unlimited  license  lo  destroy  these  organi- 
zations Ihat  offer  some  hope  to  black 
Americans.  Blacks  In  the  while  media  who 
believe  they  are  where  they  are  because  of 
some  special  ability  or  outstanding  talent 
would  l>e  well  advised  lo  reflect  on  the  most 
recent  past.  They  probably  had  those  same 
credentials  before  the  years  of  the  great 
civil  rights  protest  which  incidentally  most 
of  them  did  not  participate  In  With  all  of 
those  abilities  and  talents  why  are  they  re- 
porting for  television  stations  and  not 
owning  them''  The  answer  probably  Just 
might  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
enough  organlzallons  like  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  which  they  are  attempting  to 
destroy.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  MATHIS 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  MaZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
honoring  Congressman  Dawson 
Mathis,  who  is  leaving  the  House 
after  10  years  of  effective,  diligent 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation. 

Dawson  and  I  are  congressional 
classmates— we  both  joined  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1971.  It  Is  hard 
to  believe  he  and  I  have  served  In  this 
body  a  full  decade,  but  the  calendar 
says  that  is  the  case  and  who  are  we  to 
argue  with  Father  Time. 

I  will  miss  Dawson  and  hope  he  will 
return  to  visit  with  his  friends  in  the 
Hou.se  often  in  the  future. 

I  extend  to  Dawson  and  his  family 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future. • 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  HONORS 
AMERICAN  NOBEL  LAUREATES 
IN  SCIENCE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr     BROWN    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Carter  met  in  the  Oval 
Office  with  nine  American  scientists 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  Swed- 
ish Royal  Academy  to  receive  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  science. 

Three  of  those  scientists  will  go  to 
Stockholm  In  December  to  receive, 
along  with  five  other  Amerlcajis  and 
two  scientists  from  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  the  prizes  in  science  for  1980. 
These  distinguished  Americans  were 
Dr.  Val  Fitch  of  Princeton  University, 
Dr.  James  Cronin  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Baruj  Benacerraf  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Also  present  on  this  occasion  were 
six  of  the  Nobel  laureates  from  earlier 
years;  Dr.  Christian  Anfinsen  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Smith  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Dr.  Julius  Axelrod  also  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Dr. 
Allen  McCormack  of  Tufts  University. 
Dr.  Marshall  Nirenberg  of  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Steven 
Weinberg  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  the 
President  when  he  met  with  these  out- 
standing scientists,  and  to  hear  his  re- 
marks. I  believe  that  they  deserve  a 
wider  audience,  suid  I  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  President's  observa- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  F>residcnt  and  1980  American  Nobel 
Prize  Winners 

First  of  all  lei  me  say  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  press  that  11  is  a  great  honor 
for  me  as  President  to  welcome  to  the  Oval 
Office  and  lo  the  While  House  these  distin- 
guished representatives  of  America  who 
have  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  the  Sciences, 
primarily,  but  also,  of  course,  in  the  other 
variants  of  life.  In  the  last  few  years  In  eco- 
nomics America  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  honorable  achievements. 

These  men  have  contributed  in  medicine, 
in  chemistry,  to  give  all  people  on  earth  a 
better  life,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
universe  that  God  gave  us.  I  think  long 
after  presidents  and  congressmen  and  other 
statesmen  of  the  world  have  been  forgotten, 
the  work  that  these  men  do  in  the  solitude 
of  their  laboratories  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Our  nation  comprises  only  about  five  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  population,  but  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Americans  have  won 
more  than  half  these  distinguished  prizes— 
and  this  year.  1980.  out  of  eight  awards 
given.  Americans  won  six  of  them.  This  is  a 
great  testimony  lo  our  people,  lo  our  educa- 
tional instiiulions,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  and  Ihe  human  endeavor,  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  institution 
of  innovation  that  has  characterized  Ameri- 
cans and  their  pioneer  spirit. 

We  accept  these  awards  as  a  nation  for 
the  Individual  achievements  of  these  men 
with  gratitude,  but  also  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
mility, recognizing  that  we  have  an  obliga 
lion  lo  further  a  tjetter  life  for  all  people 

In  the  last  two  decades  I  have  shared  the 
concern  of  many  of  these  here  els  lo  the  less- 
ening commitment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment budget  for  commllmeni  lo  basic  re- 
search We  have  reversed  that  trend  In  the 
last  three  years.  All  of  the  budgets  that  I 
have  presented  lo  Congress  and  that  have 
been  approved  by  Congress  have  had  sub- 
stantial increases  in  commilments  within 
the  federal  government  budget  for  basic  re- 
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search  above  and  beyond  inflatior\ary 
trends,  and  I  intend  lo  continue  the  same 
commitment  In  the  next  upcoming  budget 

I  know  that  all  these  distir\g\iished  gentle- 
men, lncludlr\g  the  Ambassador  from 
Sweden.  George  Brown  who  U  In  the  Con- 
gress, have  shared  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  expressed  to  you  But  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  I  want  to  again  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  superlative  achieve- 
ments, for  their  courage  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culty, and  persistence  In  the  face  of  fre- 
quent discouragement.  Their  achievements 
have  honored  our  country,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  that  the  Nobel  Committee  has  hon- 
ored you  for  the  superb  contributions  for  a 
t)etler  life  for  all  human  beings 

Thank  you  again  very  much 

This  occasion  was  a  fitting  and  sym- 
bolic demonstration  of  President  Cart- 
er's steadfast  and  long-standing  sup- 
port of  American  science. 

In  the  House  we  share  the  Presi- 
dent's pride  in  the  accomplishments 
both  of  these  scientists  and  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  administration 
in  maintaining  and  strengthening 
Government  support  of  America's  sci- 
entists. And  since  science  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan matter  we  in  the  Congress  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  with  the  new  admin- 
istration of  F*resident-elect  Reagan  to 
carry  on  the  great  traditions  estab- 
lished by  U.S.  scientists  and  by  our 
Government  In  providing  the  support 
they  need.» 


SATTERFIELD  TRIBUTE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  Noi^ember  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  before  he 
leaves  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
let  Dave  Sattekfield  know  what  his 
fine  leadership  has  meant  to  me 
during  the  2  years  we  served  together 
here  in  the  House  and  on  the  Com- 
merce and  Veteraris'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. 

Dave  Satterfield  has  been  a  van- 
guard for  a  lot  of  us  conservative 
Democrats.  He  is  a  man  ahead  of  his 
time,  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  No- 
vember election  results  that  his  time 
has  finally  arrived. 

His  voice  has  been  the  strong  voice 
of  reason.  His  only  special  interest  has 
been  that  of  the  American  people,  his 
only  motivation  that  of  preserving  the 
greatness  of  this  country.  He  has 
fought  an  uphill  battle  to  moderate 
the  liberal  elements  that  have  domi- 
nated this  Congress  for  several  years, 
and  his  mark  can  be  seen  on  provision 
after  provision  of  critical  legislation. 

For  many  years  Dave  Satterfield  has 
been  one  of  the  few  stalwarts  holding 
the  line  for  conservative  American 
values.  I  am  sad  that  he  will  not  be 
here  next  year  to  lead  us  in  a  Congress 
that  will  finally  come  close  to  reflect- 
ing those  values.  I  and  many  other  of 
his  colleagues  intend   to  continue   to 
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speak  for  him  in  his 
we  can  only  hope  t 
powerful  eloquence  of 
Dave  Satterfield  s 
been  especially  meani 
new  Member  He  has 
way  to  share  with  me 
issues  before  the  su 
share  Time  and  again 
support  in  my  efforts 


absence,  though 
o    approach    the 

his  persuasion 
friendship    has 
ngful  to  me  as  a 

gone  out  of  his 

his  expertise  on 
bcommittees    we 

he  has  given  me 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  times  In  committee  when  an 
idea  was  Introduced  that  on  its  face 
would  not  seem  likely  to  garner  the 
support  of  the  liberal  majorit>-  of  the 
Members.  I  ha\e  witnessed  Dave  Sat 
TEREiELD  take  that  Idea,  .sometimes  his. 
sometimes  not.  and  argue  so  forcefull.v 
and  C()n\ mclngl.v  for  it  that  enough 
opponents  were  swayed  to  pav-  it  It  is 
thl.s     perstiashe     power,     founded     on 


sound  reason,  that  has  won  him  the 
respect  of  even  those  not  philosophi 
cally  attuned  to  him 

I  want  to  thank  Dave  Satterfield 
for  the  strength  of  his  leadership,  for 
the  example  he  has  .set  for  us  to 
follow,  and  for  his  personal  friendship 
I  \*ish  him  well,  and  I  look  forward  to 
"AorkuiK  with  him  in  his  neu  rapar 
itv,» 


UMI 
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fLrgislative  day  of  Thursday.  Noicmber  20.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  J  James  Exon,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nebraska 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson,  DD  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good  for  /lis  mercy  endureth  forever  — 
Psa]in.s  36    1, 

Our  Father-God,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fe.'^tiMil  week  of  Thanksgiving  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee  in  thankfulness  for  this 
good  land  and  for  Thy  providential  care 
over  It  from  generation  to  generation 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  a.ssurance  of  free- 
dom to  worship,  to  a.ssemble,  to  publish, 
and  to  participate  in  determining  our 
political  leadership 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  things  which 
endure  all  change — beauty,  goodness, 
truth— for  the  means  of  grace  and  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel, 

Watcli  over  this  land  in  the  days  to 
come  Ble.s.s  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  cause  them  so  to  syn- 
chronize their  motives  and  coordinate 
their  actions  as  to  unite  the  Nation  in  a 
worthy  national  purpose  heralding  man's 
freedom  under  God  and  revealing  a  serv- 
ant people  to  all  mankind, 

Ble.ssed  be  the  Lord  forever  and  ever. 
Amen 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

Tiie  PRESIDINC,  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  ijlease  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
Mr   Macnusoni. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

US      SiNATF 

President  pro  tempore. 

U'a^'MTipron,  DC     Notcnbc-  :'■»,  198J 
T'>    !>:r   Srnc.tr 

l':.der  ihe  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
"'■  •:.<■  .stiindiiig  Rule-s  of  the  Senate,  1  hercb.\ 
i>ii;ji  :nl  the  Honorable  J  James  Exon,  a 
.•>(•:. n;or  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  pcr- 
.'oriii   the  duties  of  tlie   Chair 

Warren    G     Magnison 

Presidrni  pro  trr^ipc-^r 

Mr  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  .A.cting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LE.ADER 

Ttie   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tcni 
(jore   The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD   Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 


nal  of   the   proceedings   be   appro-.cd   to 
date 

Tlie   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

1HK      SJNATl       F'RISS      CAilJKU.S 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
o\-er  ilie  past  several  months  I  iiave  been 
s;jeaking  about  the  variety  of  elected  and 
appointed  officials  of  the  Senate  and 
their  diverse  rtsponsibililus,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, the  party  conferences,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Ssrgeant-at-Arms.  the 
chaplain.  Parliamentarian,  desk  clerks, 
re,.orters  of  debate,  and  even  the  ubiqui- 
tous page  boys  and  girls  Today,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  another  group  that 
maintains  its  offices  here,  in  the  capitol 
and  has  the  run  of  llie  building  with  ail 
ol  Its  privileges,  from  parking  spaces  to 
special  elevat-ors  and  dmmg  facilities 
But  while  this  group  is  with  us,  they  are 
not  of  us  The>-  are  not  salaried  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  I  am  speaking  of 
the  press  corps  that  occupies  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Frank  G 
Carpenter,  v.  ho  covert  d  Washington  for 
the  Clciilaiid  Ledger  under  the  name  of 
■  Carp,  '  described  the  press  corps  as  one 
of  "two  Congresses"  m  the  Capitol 

One  sits  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  'he  other  has  seats  In  the  galleries 
tjnu  makes  us  speeches  to  the  members  of 
ilie  two  iuwm;iki!ig  bodies,  the  other  talks  to 
the  nation  One  sits  but  a  feu  months  a  year, 
the  other  Is  In  se.sslon  all  the  time,  weekdays 
and  Sunday,  year  In  and  year  out  The  latter 
rnticii'es  the  former  and  praises  or  condones 
lis  actions  It  lia.s  much  to  say  of  the  future 
of  great  mci. 

Carp's  description  remains  true,  al- 
though now  Congress,  like  the  press, 
works  almost  continually  rather  than  for 
a  "few  months  a  year." 

From  here,  mside  the  Senate  Chamber. 
we  look  u]i  at  the  press  behind  their 
wooden  desks  along  the  northern  gallery 
even  as  they  peer  down  at  us  from  over 
the  parajjcts.  Behind  those  desks  and 
through  the  etclied  glass  doors  is  the 
Capitol  s  own  newsroom,  reminiscent  of 
a  scene  from  "The  Front  Page  '  There 
you  will  find  banks  of  telephone  booths, 
clattering  tickertape  machines  and  type- 
writers, and  squads  of  reporters  in  shirt 
sleeves  turning  out  tomorrows  news 
Tnere  is  something  incongruous  about 
the  Minton  tiles,  marble  walls,  and  dec- 
orated ceilings  in  this  newsroom,  but, 
from  the  signs  of  clutter.  I  gather  that 
the  reporters  have  made  themselves 
comfortable  nevertheless. 

There  arc  actually  four  press  galleries 
m  the  Senate  a  gallery  for  newspaper 
repoiters.  a  periodical  gallery  for  maga- 
zine   reporters,    a    press    photographers' 


gallery,  and  a  radio  and  television  gal- 
lery I  will  be  talking  about  the  origins 
and  functions  of  these  galleries  and 
about  some  of  the  more  prominent  mei'. 
and  women  who  have  ser\ed  there  It  is 
usually  their  job  to  report  on  my  activi- 
ties as  a  senator  and  as  Majority  Leader 
Today.  I  will  turn  the  tables  and  report 
on  them. 

Members  of  the  press  galleries  are 
aware  that  the  Senate  did  not  always 
open  Its  doors  to  them,  did  not  always 
provide  them  space  in  and  near  the 
Chamber  to  facilitate  their  work  As  I 
have  mentioned  in  earlier  remarks  on 
the  ofTicial  reporters  of  debate,  the  first 
meetings  of  the  Senate  were  conducted 
behind  closed  doors  There  were  not  even 
any  galleries  for  the  public  and  the  press 
until  1795  Until  then,  although  an  an- 
nual journal  of  Senate  proceedings  was 
liublished.  the  daily  news  of  the  Senate's 
activities  filtered  out  only  indirectly 

Even  after  public  galleries  were  con- 
structed and  the  doors  were  opened,  re- 
porters had  no  special  place  to  sit  apart 
from  other  interested  spectators  Nor 
were  all  of  the  sessions  open  to  them  All 
executive  business — nominations  and 
treaties — was  carried  on  in  closed  session 
a  practice  which  lasted  until  1929  A  jour- 
nalist named  William  Duane.  for  in- 
stance was  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress in  1800  for  publishing  the  text  of  a 
bill  which  had  not  been  debated  m  pub- 
lic The  Senate  issued  a  warrant  for 
Duanes  arrest,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  days  m  jail- 
Mr,  Duane  was  by  no  means  the  only 
journalist  penalized  for  his  publication 
of  Congressional  documents  and  activi- 
ties In  1812.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives brought  m  the  editor  of  the  Alexan- 
dria. Virginia  Herald.  Nathaniel  Roun- 
savell.  for  publishing  a  secret  message 
from  President  James  Madison  to  the 
House  on  an  embargo  of  American  mer- 
chant ships  on  the  eve  of  America  s  sec- 
ond w  ar  with  Great  Britain 

In  March  1848.  the  Senate  ordered  its 
sergeanl-at-arms  to  arrest  a  New  York 
Herald  reporter.  John  Nugent,  when  he 
published  a  secret  text  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  ending  the  Mexi- 
can-American war.  Nugent  refused  to  re- 
\eal  his  sources  and  was  confined  for 
over  a  month,  in  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories room,  here  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, The  prisoner  at?  his  breakfast 
and  lunches  m  the  committee  room,  but 
accompanied  the  sergeant-at-arms  home 
each  e\ening  for  supper  When  Nugent 
steadfastly  refused  to  talk,  the  Senate 
finally  released  him  the  following  mionth 
There  were  two  other  reporter-pris- 
oners m  the  Capitol  In  1871,  Zebulon 
White  and  Hirani  Ramsdell.  reporters 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  were  arrested 
and  locked  m  the  Pacific  Railroads  Com- 
mittee room  They  had  published  a  se- 
cret treaty  of  Washington  which  settled 


•   I  his   "hulk-i  "  s\  mbol  idcniilns  siatc-mcnls  or  insertions  whith  arc  noi  spoken  b\  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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several  Cu  il  VViir  er;i  rlaim.s  between  the 
United  States  aiul  Oreat  Britain  White 
and  Ratn.sdell  aUo  refased  to  divulge 
their  sources  and  were  finally  released 
when  the  Senate  adjourned  Their  iin- 
prisoninent  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  harsh  one  Accounl.s  indicate  that  their 
wives  and  friends  incUidinB  several  sen- 
ators. visite<l  them  every  day.  that  Ihev 
received  bixjks  and  fresh  flowers,  ale 
meals  sent  m  from  the  Senate  restau- 
rant, and  that  they  were  entrusteil  witii 
the  kev  to  their  ijrison  door 

A.s  loiiK  !Ls  the  practice  of  routinely 
holdink'  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate 
behind  closed  doors  continued  leaks  to 
newspapers  continued  It  was  a  rare  ex- 
ecutive session  that  did  not  produce  co- 
pious articles  and  relatively  accurate 
tallies  of  votes  In  the  ne.xl  day's  news- 
papers Some  waKs  suK^ested  that  the 
Senate  held  so  many  sessions  ui  secret 
to  guarantee  better  newspaper  coverage 
The  press,  they  said,  was  not  as  Inter- 
ested in  reporting  the  open  sessions  as 
they  were  the  clased  ones. 

It  was  not  until  19J9  chat  the  Senate 
changed  its  rules  to  hold  executive  ses- 
sions m  public,  except  m  extraordinary 
instances  The  reason  for  this  tK>lated 
chanue  was  a  controversy  that  arose  over 
an  Associated  Press  story  which  gave  the 
vole  talley  on  the  nonunation  of  former 
Senator  Irvine  Lenroot  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Claims  As  it 
happened,  the  published  talley  was 
slightly  incorrect  and  several  senators 
called  for  an  mvestinHtion  of  the  chief 
AP  Senate  reporter  Paul  Mallon  On  the 
Senate  floor  Mallon  was  defended  by 
Senator  Robert  M  l,iifnllette  Jr  of  Wis- 
consin u  ho  opposed  the  secrecy  rule  and 
called  the  attempts  to  punish  Mallon  a 
'suppression  o'  freedom  of  the  pres.s 
hlnallv  LaFoUette  pointed  out  the  ob- 
vlou-s  that  the  sources  for  all  these  stor- 
ies on  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  had 
to  be  the  senators  thenusdves  On  June 
18.  1929  the  Senate  therefore  voted  to 
make  further  secret  se.s,slons  the  excep- 
tion, rather  than  the  rule 

In  retrospect,  we  can  sav  that  it  was 
reKrettable  that  the  Senate  conducted  so 
much  of  the  public  business  behind 
clased  doors  The  practice  only  bred  sus- 
picion in  the  public's  mind  and  fostered 
ill -will  between  the  press  ami  the  S-nale 
Toda\  after  pa.ssaKe  of  several  so-called 
sunshine  reforms  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  carrving  on  our  activities 
under  the  full  liwht  of  public  scrutiny. 
During  the  entire  period  .since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  for  instance  the  Sen- 
ate has  met  in  secret  session  fewer  than 
twenty-five  limes,  primarily  to  discuss 
highlv  sensili\e  military  l.ssues  using 
classified  documents  And  even  in  those 
few  instances,  sanitized  versions  of  the 
di.scu.ssions   were   printed  soon  after  in 
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Returning  to  the  history  of  the  press 
galleries,  when  the  government  moved  to 
Washington  in  1800  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  Congress  was  done  exclu- 
sively by  the  National  Intelligencer. 
which  won  a  position  on  the  Senate  floor 


Heport.s  printed  in  the  IntcltiL/rnccr  were 
then  clipi>ed  out  and  reprinted  m  other 
papers  throuKtiout  the  nation  While  the 
Intrthgrncrr  retained  ;ts  prnileged  i)osi- 
tion  on  the  floor  for  many  years,  it  soon 
had  competition  from  other  papers  As 
early  as  January  1808  the  Philadelphia 
Federalist  paper  Un-.trd  Statr<  Gaietir 
was  printing  accounts  uiuler  the  b.\ lines 
•Reported  for  the  Vrutrii  Slutn  Ga- 
:rttr  and  ftom  our  ("orres|)ondenl  at 
Washington  ' 

Not    until    18-'7   can   the  Ciipilo!   pre.ss 
corps  as  a  continuing  bod.v  be  dated    Ac- 
cording  to  historian   Frederick   H    Mar- 
but,  m  hi.'  book    .Ve;(  t  yro7>i  Thr  Capilnl, 
"Since  that  session  which  began  m  De- 
cember ol   the  vear.  e\erv  Connress  has 
had    its    pro<eedings    reported    in    some 
paper    somewhere  m  the  countr\.  by  its 
own  correspondent   '  Among  the  report- 
ers who  wati-heri  over  the  Senate's  de- 
bates  in   that   year    ^as   James   Gordon 
Bennett,  who  would  soon  found  the  New 
York  Ilrrald   one  of  the  most  influential 
newspapers    of    the    nineteenth    centurv 
which    pioneered   many   of    the   features 
that  are  standard  in  newspaijers  today 
It  was  James  Gordon  Bennett  w  ho  lat- 
er  challenged    the   Senate's   practice   of 
awarding  special   i)ress  facilities  on   the 
floor  to  retxirters  from  Washington  pa- 
pers,  but    relegating  other  correspond- 
ents   from    out-of-town    papers    to    the 
public  galleries    In   1841    Bennett  s  Hrr- 
aUi  attempted  to  place  its  own  stenogra- 
phers at  desks  on  the  Senate  floor   Now 
in   those  days  a  senator's  desk  was   his 
office,     and     the     Chamber     was     often 
crowded  and  noisy    Adding  more  report- 
ers to  the  floor  would  have  made  condi- 
tions even  worse   When  the  Hrralds  re- 
quest was  rejected,  Bennett  published  a 
scathing  editorial,  writing    "We  have  to 
record  this  day  one  of  the  most  outra- 
geous,    high-handed,      unconstitutional 
acts  ever  perpetrated  by  any  legislative 
assembly  in  a  free  land— an  act  of  des- 
potism, tyranny  and  usurpaton  against 
the  liberty  of  the  pre.ss  '  In  large  part 
because  of  Bennett's  crusade,  the  Senate 
later  that  year  adopted  a  change  in  its 
rules    to    "cause    suitable    accommoda- 
tions" to  be  prepared  in  the  easiein  gal- 
lery  for  such   reporters  as  may   be  ad- 
mitted by  the  rules  of  the  Senate    The 
gallery  immediately  above  the  presiding 
officer's  chair  would  be  set  aside  for  two 
rei-orters  from  each  Washington  paper 
and  one  from  each  out-of-tov^n   paper 
that  sent  a  correspondent  Crosbv  Noyes 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Washington 
Star  came   to   Washington   as   a   corre- 
spondent    for     the     Leiviaton     i  Maine' 
Journal  in    1847   and   later   recalled   his 
first  impre.ssions    "The  Senate  chamber 
was  the  center  of  interest"  wrote  Noyes 
"and    the    reporters    who    congregated 
there  were  comfortably  accommodated 
in  a  single  row  of  seats,  or  rather  stools, 
in  a  narrow  gallery      That  was  our  first 
Senate  Press  Gallery 

In  those  days  it  would  not  have  been 
unusual  to  find  the  nation's  leading  edi- 
tors in  the  gallery  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress,  and  the  "editorial  correspond- 
ence" they  sent  back  to  their  papers  was 


a  powerful  force  in  .shaping  public  opin- 
ion and  national  legislation  There  one 
would  find  James  Wat.son  Webb  of  the 
New  'Vork  Caiinir  and  Untiuirrr  Thomas 
Ritchie  of  ihe  Ri  ■hnicjiul  Knguirrr  Hen- 
ry B  Aiithon.\  of  the  ProMdcnce  Jour- 
nal, and  Thurlow  Weed  of  the  Albanv 
Evening  Journal  Ewn  Horace  Greeley, 
perhaps  the  most  famous  newspaperman 
of  his  generation,  came  to  the  Senate 
press  gallery  often  to  send  back  his  own 
dispatches,  and  during  his  one  term  in 
Congress  from  1848  to  1849  continued  to 
file  reports  for  the  New  'York  Tribune 
Another  earh  correspondent  in  the  .'^en- 
ate  Press  Gallery  was  Whitelaw  Reid 
who  eventually  became  editor  of  the 
Tribune  and  a  prominent  statesman  m 
his  own  right 

Also  in  the  1840's  came  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  which  revolution- 
ized the  reporting  of  the  news  The  first 
loiu^-distance  demonstration  of  the  tele- 
graph I  might  add,  took  place  on  the  fir.st 
Moor  of  tlie  Capitol  on  May  24.  1844.  when 
Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  sent  the 
first  message  What  hath  God  wrought  ' 
from  Washir.Kton  to  Baltimore  The  news 
returning  from  Baltimore  to  Washuv-'ton 
was  that  of  the  Democratic  convention, 
then  being  held  in  Baltimore,  and  Morse 
posted  his  dispatches  on  a  bulletin  board 
in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  creating  what 
we  mlcht  call  the  first  wire  service  ' 
Shortlv  afterwards,  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Pre.ss  was  established,  placing  its 
telegraph  rejxirters  in  every  cltv  in  the 
countrv  In  Washington,  its  chief  re- 
porter was  Louis  A  Gobright  who  stu- 
dlouslv  followed  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  The  expense  of  send- 
ing; telegraph  messaces  and  the  \ariety 
of  papers  which  would  carry  Associated 
Pre.vs  reports,  made  Gobright  one  of  the 
first  praclit'oners  of  "oh.iective  .'oiirnal- 
Ism  "  in  Washington  Whereas  earlier  re- 
porters had  colored  their  stories— as 
they  do  sometimes  today — with  partisan 
editorializing'.  Gobright  considered  it  was 
his  bus'ness  merelv  to  communicate  the 
facts  'I  clo  not  act  a.s  a  p>olltlclan  be- 
longing to  any  school."  he  explained, 
"but  try  to  be  truthful  and  impartial  My 
dispatches  are  merely  dry  matters  of  fact 
and  detail  " 

Durintr  the  Civil  War  newspapers 
from  all  uver  the  Northern  states  sent 
correspondents  to  report  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  both  militarily  and  adminis- 
tratively Reporters  swarmed  over  Wash- 
ington and  when  the  war  wa.s  o\er  many 
of  them  staved  In  the  capital  A  "News- 
paper Row"  developed  along  14th  Street 
at  Pennsvlvania  Avenue,  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  flanked  by 
the  Willard  and  Ebbltt  House  hotels  'the 
site  of  the  current  National  Press  Club'. 
There  the  various  news  bureaus  were  lo- 
cated, where  reporters  would  retire  after 
a  day  at  the  Capitol  to  file  their  reports 
and  make  the  rounds  of  the  hotel  bars 
picking  up  additional  information 
"From  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenmp  until 
after  midnight  "  reported  one  corre- 
spondent in  the  1870  s  unless  there  is  a 
night  session  at  the  Capitol,  Newspaper 
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Row  IS  a  busy  place."  On  any  given  eve- 
ning when  the  Congress  was  in  session, 
It  would  not  be  unusual  to  find  various 
senators  and  congre.ssmen  visiting  News- 
paper Row  to  give  personal  interviews  to 
favored  papers  from  their  home  slates 
The  real  news  m  those  days  came 
from  Congie.ss.  not  the  l-residenl  Presi- 
dents liau  no  press  secretaries  and  did 
not  even  maintain  a  news  room  in  the 
White  House  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  Presidents  made  for- 
mal speeches  and  statements,  but  other- 
wise spoke  to  the  pre.ss  through  senior 
senators  from  their  party  Lincoln,  it 
Is  true  did  give  informal,  non-attributed 
interviews  during  the  war,  and  his  im- 
niedlale  succe.ssor,  Andrew  Johnson,  gave 
the  first  attributed  presidential  inter- 
view to  a  newspaper  For  the  most  part, 
however,  correspondents  found  the  White 
Hou.se  and  Executive  agencies  far  less 
productive  of  n^ws  than  the  Congress  As 
a  result,  the  chief  correspondents  of 
each  paper  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  in  the  Senate  and  House  press 
galleries,  and  at  the  various  congres- 
sional committees  "At  other  times." 
wrote  Ben  Perley  Poore,  the  dean  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  in  those  years, 
"they  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  the 
anterooms  to  the  reporters'  galleries, 
where  they  hold  informal  sessions  of 
their  own  often  indulging  m  comments 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  halls  nearby 
In  a  manner  not  overcomplimentary  to 
those  honorable  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  there  engaged  in 
legislation  " 

In  1902,  Crosby  Noyes  looked  back 
over  his  fifty  years  of  association  with 
the  congressional  press  galleries  and 
called  them  a  "training  school  for  the 
production  of  able  editors,  statesmen,  fi- 
nanciers railroad  magnates,  generals, 
governors,  poeLs,  novelists,  magazinlsts, 
and  men  of  mark  in  all  lines  "'  When 
reading  through  the  rosier  of  reporters 
who  have  served  in  the  Senate  Press  Oal- 
lerv  one  becomes  aware  of  the  accuracy 
of  Noyes'  remarks  I,  for  one,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  among  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury reporters  the  name  of  Samuel 
Clemens,  who.  of  course,  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Mark  Twain  In  November 
1867  Twain  had  just  returned  from  a 
voyage  to  the  Holv  Land,  about  whi-h 
he  would  soon  publish  his  first  book,  the 
celebrated  rnnocenta  Abroad  Honing  to 
have  some  time  to  finish  the  book,  earn 
a  little  monev.  and  polish  his  skills  as 
a  lecturer  Twain  signed  on  as  a  .secre- 
tary to  Senator  Will*am  M  Stewart  of 
Nevada  At  the  same  time  he  was  also 
a  "letter  writer"'  to  the  Alta  Califnrnian 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican For  an  individual  to  work  both 
on  a  Senate  staff  and  as  a  reporter  was 
not  unusual  for  those  davs.  when  sal- 
aries for  both  nosit'ons  were  consider- 
ably lower  than  they  are  todav 

Of  course,  Twain's  reporting  was  not 
of  the  hard  news  var*efv  but  rather  that 
of  humorous  observation  Many  of  his 
comments,  formed  while  observing  the 
Senate  in  action  from  the  galleries,  still 


carry  a  witty  message.  As  an  example, 
let  me  read  from  his  letter  to  the  Alta 
Calitorniaii  on  February  11,  1868,  in 
which  he  imparted  his  advice  to  a  new 
senator: 

■"He  ought  not  to  spend  millions  in 
the  purchase  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes" 'this  was  a  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  Alaska'  "and  then  're- 
trench' by  cutting  off  the  Senate's  sta- 
tionery supplies, 

"He  ought  not  to  keep  mean  whiskey 
al  his  rooms  and  tell  his  constituents 
it  IS  forty  years  old. 

"  He  ought  not  to  draw  a  salary  for 
his  pet  Newfoundland  dog,  under  the 
name  of  "Clerk"  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  So-Forth  and  So-Forth. 

'He  ought  not  to  palm  off  old  speeches 
from  the  Congressional  Globe  for  1832 
as  original,  for  behold,  old  speeches  are 
even  a  more  shameless  fraud  than  new 
whiskey 

"He  ought  not  to  shirk  important 
voles  and  then  plead  those  threadbare 
'sick  relatives'  in  explanation.  Some- 
thing fresh  must  be  tried    .  . 

"He  ought  to  write  a  signature  that 
another  man  can  read,  without  direct 
inspiration  from  heaven  '  Amen. 

"And  finally,  let  him  never  make  a 
speech  until  he  has  something  to  say." 
Good.  "This  last  is  about  the  hardest 
advice  to  follow  that  could  be  offered 
to  a  senator,  perhaps  " 

When  Twain  left  WashinKton  in 
March  1868,  he  published  a  delightful 
essay  on  his  experiences  with  the  Sen- 
ate, "My  Late  Senatorial  Secretaryship,"' 
in  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  fired 
for  writing  outrageous  and  indiscreet 
letters  to  Senator  Stewart's  Nevada 
constituents.  The  truth  was  more 
prosaic. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  some  extracts 
from  'My  Late  Senatorial  Secretary- 
ship. " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  He  had  sim- 
ply returned  to  California  to  protect  his 
copyright  on  Innocents  Abroad,  the  book 
which  would  shortly  make  him  the  most 
famous  of  all  American  humorists.  Five 
years  later.  Twain  published  his  first 
novel.  The  Gilded  Age.  drawn  heavily  on 
the  men  and  events  he  observed  from 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery  This  novel  in- 
troduced the  public  to  the  pious  but  con- 
niving Senator  Dilworthy.  the  expansive 
but  ineffective  schemer  Colonel  Sellers, 
and  the  beautiful  lobbyist  Laura  Haw- 
kins, who  became  popular  stage  charac- 
ters m  theatrical  performances  for  the 
rest  of  the  nineteenth  century  Twain's 
treatment  of  the  Senate  is  perhaps  best 
summarized  b.v  a  quotation  from  a  fic- 
titious newspaper  in  The  Gilded  Age 

V>'e  are  now  reminded  of  a  note  whlcfi 
•*.e  have  received  from  tne  notorious  burglar 
Murphy.  In  which  he  finds  fault  with  a 
statement  of  ours  to  the  effect  that  he  had 


served  one  term  in  the  p«nllenti*ry  asd 
also  one  in  the  US  Senate  He  says,  ""The 
latter  statement  is  untrue  and  does  me  great 
injustice 

Mr.  President,  if  Mark  Twain  had  the 
most  wicked  wit  of  all  congressional  cor- 
respondents, Ben  Perley  Poore  possessed 
the  most  jovial  spirit  and  the  greatest 
treasuretrove  of  anecdotes  about  Wash- 
ington s  political  history.  Poore's  two  vol- 
ume Reminiscences  treat  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  far  more  kindly  than  did  Twain's 
Glided  Age.  In  many  ways,  Ben  Perley 
Poore  personified  the  "Bohemian  "  spirit 
of  the  Washington  press  corps  in  those 
post-Civil  War  years.  Those  were  the 
days  when  correspondents  would  dress  in 
top  hat  and  tails  to  appear  in  the  press 
gallery  for  the  opening  day  of  Congress, 
and  then  manage  to  look  quite  disreputa- 
ble for  the  rest  of  the  session  Back  then, 
this  Chamber  hung  heavy  with  cigar 
smoke,  fumed  as  equally  by  the  corre- 
spondents as  by  the  senators  on  the  floor, 
and  spittoons  were  more  than  orna- 
mental relics. 

Reporters  in  that  "Bohemian"  era 
often  developed  close  ties  to  politicians, 
for  mutual  oenefit.  Poore,  for  instance, 
reported  lor  the  Boston  Journal,  a 
rock-ribbed  Republican  paper  that 
was  known  as  the  "family  Bible,"  all 
across  New  England,  Bui  he  was  also 
clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Print- 
ing Public  Records,  a  committee  chaired 
by  Rhode  Islands  Republican  Senator 
Henry  B  Anthony,  The  Boston  Journal 
paid  Poore  only  for  those  few  months 
that  the  Congress  was  m  session,  while 
the  clerkship  of  the  Senate  committee 
supplemented  his  income  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  As  I  have  noted,  this  was  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  arrangement  in  those 
days.  But  \nhat  a  clerk  the  Senate  had 
in  Ben  Perley  Poore'  In  1865  he  took 
over  the  printing  of  the  Congressional 
Directory  and  established  the  format  of 
that  most  handy  reference  book  which, 
in  revised  and  expanded  version,  con- 
tinues on  today.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  monumental  task  of  listing  the 
nation's  public  documents  in  his 
Descriptive  Catalog  of  Government  Pub' 
lications  of  the  United  States.  1774-1881 
1885 ' .  and  The  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions. Colonial  Charters  and  Other 
Organic  Laws  of  the  United  States,  two 
volumes  still  very  much  m  use 

Il  was.  by  the  way.  Ben  Perley  Poore 
who  devised  an  entomological  classifi- 
cation of  congressional  correspondents. 
He  arranged  them  into  "busy  bees'", 
"useless  butterflies",  'stinging  wasps". 
""buzzing  mosquitoes",  and  "hum-bugs". 
I  Shall  not  venture  to  assess  the  contem- 
porary appropriateness  of  such  a  classi- 
fication. 

Mr  President,  this  "Bohemian"  era 
of  the  "Washington  press  corps  that  I 
have  been  describing  was  also  a  period  of 
post-war  industrialization  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  a  rapid  pace,  of  financial 
wheeling  and  dealing,  and  of  consider- 
able economic  and  political  corruption. 
Lobbyists  and  "claims  agents" — who 
pressed  the  claim.s  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
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widows  and  orphans,  and  businessmen 
who  had  sufTered  war  losses — often  po-;ei 
as  newspaper  reporters  to  gain  access  to 
senators  and  to  cover  their  own  lobby- 
ing activities  Some  legitimate  reporters 
also  engaged  sn  lobbying,  as  historian 
Frederick  Marbut  has  noted,  using  their 
press  gallery  privileges  and  contacts  to 
branch  out  into  such  profitable  sideline-. 
as  lobbying,  pressing  claim  and  selling 
tips  to  lobbyists  and  speculators 

The  two  houses  of  CocKress  each 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem 
As  early  as  1852.  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives had  adopted  a  rule  to  deny  press 
credentials  to  anyone  acting  as  a  claim.^ 
agent.  Three  years  later,  the  Hou.se  ex- 
pelled a  reporter  who  had  been  paid  for 
winning  a  claim  in  favor  of  the  Colt  re- 
volver patent  In  1857.  the  House  also 
expelled  a  -Vcu'  York  Timra  reporter  for 
lobbying  in  favor  of  a  Wisconsin  land 
bill  In  1875.  the  House  investigated  four 
reporters  who  had  received  large  cash 
payments  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
legl.slation  subsidizing  the  Pacific  Mall 
Steamship  Line  As  a  result  of  these 
abuses,  the  House  adopted  a  re.-.olution 
to  deprive  gallery  credentials  to  any  re- 
porter who  received  a  fee  in  connection 
with  any  legislation  pending  before 
Congress. 

Decisions  relating  to  who  should  be 
admitted  to  the  press  gallery  in  those 
days  rested  with  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  In  1873,  the  Senate  shifted 
this  responsibility  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, while,  in  1877,  the  House  experi- 
mented with  a  novel  idea  for  self-polic- 
ing of  the  press  galleries  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  met  with  a  group  of 
reporters  to  devise  a  system  whereby 
congressional  newsmen  would  elect  a 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents 
to  determine  that  only  bona  fide  report- 
ers were  admitted  This  arrangement 
worked  well  enough,  and.  in  1884.  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  also  recognized 
the  riK'ht  of  the  Standing  Committee  to 
police  the  Senate  Press  Gallerv  Since 
1888.  the  rule.s  adopted  bv  the  Standing 
Committee  have  been  published  in  the 
Congressional  Dtrrrtory 

The  Standing  Committee  performed  — 
and  still  performs— mo«;t  admirably  It 
negotiates  with  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  space  and  maintenance  of  its 
quarters  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings,  selects  the  press  gallery 
superintendents,  and  arranges  for  press 
facilities  at  committee  hearings  Similar 
functions  are  performed  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  Press  Photographers 
and  by  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  and  the  periodical 
Press  Galleries  Their  most  important 
function  has  b<'en  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  reporters  applying  for 
admi.ssion  to  the  press  galleries  and  pro- 
tecting Congress  from  lobbyists  acting  in 
the  guise  of  reporters  This  function  has. 
however,  created  a  certain  cxclusiveness 
in  the  galleries,  and  the  Senate  has  had 
to  act  as  an  appeals  court,  from  time  to 
time  to  liberalize  the  rules 

An  early  rule  of  the  Standing  Com- 


mittee, for  instance,  limited  access  to 
only  those  reporters  who  filed  their  dis- 
patches by  telegraph  Th  s  eliminated 
all  women  correspondents  from  the  press 
galleries  and  there  were  as  many  as 
eleven  of  them  in  the  1870s  Since  the 
women  were  all  letter  writers  who  sub- 
mitted their  columns  too  infrequently  to 
justify  the  expense  of  telegraph  dis- 
patches, they  were  thus  shut  out  of  the 
pre.ss  galleries  Senators  and  representa- 
tives, however,  always  made  room  for  the 
women  correspondents  in  the  family  gal- 
leries, rather  than  relegate  them  to  the 
crowded  public  galleries 

I  should  note  that  the  f^rst  woman  to 
gam  access  to  the  press  gallery  was  Jane 
Grey  Swi.sshelm  who,  in  1850.  marched 
into  Vice  President  Millard  Fillmore's 
ofnce  and  demanded  that,  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Tribune,  she 
be  seated  in  the  press  gallery  F^.llmore. 
she  reported,  tried  to  dissuade  her.  saying 
that  the  place  would  be  unpleasant  for  a 
lady,  but  he  finally  relented  and  assigned 
her  a  seat  along  w  ith  the  other  reporters 
Her  first  appearance  in  the  press  gallery 
touched  off  quite  a  commotion,  but  she 
wrote  that  she  •felt  that  the  novelty 
would  soon  wear  ofT.  and  that  women 
would  work  there  and  win  bread  without 
annoyance " 

Mrs.  SwLsshelm  filed  only  four  col- 
umns during  her  stay  in  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery,  but  they  were  dramatic  ones 
concerning  the  events  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850  When  Senator  Henry  Footc  of 
Mississippi  drew  a  pistol  on  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Jane  Swisshelm  reported  to 
her  readers  'I  sat  in  the  reporters  gal- 
lery, directly  opposite  the  gentlemen,  and 
saw  It  all  '■  Unfortunately,  Mrs  Swiss- 
helm's  last  letter  from  the  galleries  was 
an  unsubstantiated  attack  on  the  per- 
sonal life  of  Senator  Daniel  Webster,  re- 
peating gossip  common  to  the  press  gal- 
leries, but  which  other  reporters  thought 
wi.ser  not  to  put  into  print  The  incident 
embarrassed  editor  Horace  Greeley  of 
the  Tribune  and  caused  Mrs  Sw.sshelm 
to  leave  Washington,  although  she  car- 
ried on  her  career  as  a  journalist  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota. 

Slowly,  over  the  years,  women  began 
to  be  employed  as  regular  reporters  fil- 
ing telegraph  dispatches  and  reappeared 
in  the  press  itallenes  Sex  discrimination 
remained,  however,  primarily  imposed  by 
their  newspapers  Mary  Hornaday.  a 
Wa^shington  correspondent  for  the 
C/irisfiari  5cir»icc  Monitor  in  Uie  1930s 
and  40s.  recalled  that  women  reporters 
did  not  receive  the  choicer  a.ssignments 
until  World  War  II.  when  many  of  the 
male  reporters  were  sent  overseas  to 
cover  the  warfront  Today,  as  Jane 
Swisshelm  had  predicted,  women  report- 
ers are  no  longer  a  novelty,  but  take  their 
place  as  regular  members  of  the  Senate 
press  corps. 

For  many  years,  black  Journalists  were 
also  excluded  from  the  press  galleries  on 
the  grounds  that  they  reported  for 
weekly  rather  than  dally  newspapers  In 


1943.  the  Standing  Committee  rejected 
the  application  of  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociated  Neuro  Press  on  those  grounds, 
and  acted  s.milarly  on  the  application  of 
Ixmis   R    Lautier   in    1947     Howt\er,   in 
the  latter   case,   the  Senate  Committee 
on   Rules   and    Administration    met   the 
next    day    and    voted    to    overrule    the 
Standmc  Committee  of  Correspondents 
issuing  a  press  card  to  Mr   Lauticr  'who. 
bv  the  way    later  became  the  first  black 
reporter  to  be  admitted  to  membership  m 
the  National  Press  Club'     According  to 
the  minutes  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
Its   members   later   met    to   protest   the 
"arbitrary  ■    artion    of    the    Rules   Com- 
mittee   but  on  May  8    1947.  the  Stand- 
in.'  Committee  revised  its  rules,  operung 
the  pre.ss  galleries  to  reporters  for  any 
news   service    which    regularly    serviced 
news  of  national  affairs  to  weekly  papers 
A  third  group,  who  for  a  time  found 
themselves   shut   out   of   the   press   gal- 
leries, were  representatives  of  the  new 
broadcast    media     Daily    newspaper   re- 
porters reacted  suspiciously  to  the  new- 
media  and  complained  that  their  quar- 
ters   m    the    Capitol    were    already    too 
crowded    to    accommodate    radio    news 
gatherers     Only    those    radio    reporters 
who    were    already    accredited    through 
newspaper   work   were  able   to  view  the 
proceedings  from  the  pre.ss  galleries  and 
make  use  of  its  facilities   Still,  radio  was 
a  natural  medium  for  I'nited  States  sen- 
ators;   It   was   perfectly   attuned    to   the 
sonorous  voices,  elaborate  vocabularies, 
and   beautiful  diction  of  senators  from 
the  1920s  and  1930  s   In  1923.  only  three 
vears  after  the  beginning  of  commercial 
radio,  the  opening  of  Congress  and  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  by  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  were  broadcast  o\er  the 
radio   from   the   House  chamber    Radio 
facilities   were   also   tied   into   a    micro- 
phone system  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  the  system  was  abandoned  a 
year    later    because    congre.ssmen    com- 
plained that  the  microphones  produced 
a    'brassy    ringing  sound    and  they  are 
a  great  obstance  to  hearing  "  Tlie  first 
radio  broadcast  from  the  Senate  cham- 
ber occurred  on   March  3.   1929.  during 
which   retiring   Vice   President    Charles 
Dawes    and     incoming     Vice    President 
Charles    Curtis    both    spoke    When    the 
first     coast-to-coast     network     hookup 
was  established  m  1930,  it  was  Senator 
William  E  Borah  of  Idaho  who  made  the 
first   address    acrass    the   entire   nation. 
'Incidentally   the  first  loud  speaker  sys- 
tem  in   this  Chamt)er  was   Installed   in 
May  1933  for  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings of  Judge  Harold  Louderback  ' 

Despite  those  clos:>  ties  It  was  not 
until  1939  that  radio  reporters  were  suc- 
ce.ssful  in  establishing  their  own  press 
gallery  Led  by  radio  commentator  Ful- 
ton Lewis.  Jr  .  a  group  of  radio  reporters 
went  over  the  heads  of  the  Standing 
Committee  and  petitioned  the  Senate 
Rules  Corrunittee  The  Committee  held 
hearincs  and  eventually  proposed  a  revi- 
sion of  Rule  XXXIV  '  now  Rule  XXXIII ' 
to  permit  "bona  fide  reporters  for  daily 
news  dissemination  through  radio,  wire. 
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wireless  and  similar  media  transmis- 
sion '  That  .same  year,  a  portion  of  the 
gallery  was  set  aside  for  radio  reporters 
and  offices  were  created  for  them  on  the 
gallery  floor  Tlitre  were  also  broadcast 
booths  set  up  lor  Ir. e  and  taped  inter- 
views with  senators 

Not  until  1963  was  Television  "  added 
to  the  Radio  and  Television  Gallery  but 
television  reporters  were  m  evidence 
.iround  Capitol  Hill  for  years  t>efore  that 
As  early  as  1947,  President  Truman's 
Slate  of  the  Union  message  was  tele- 
M.sed  NBC  also  had  used  the  radio  gal- 
lerv that  year  to  broadcast  the  first 
panel  discussion  direct  from  the  Capitol 
Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas.  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee was  one  of  the  first  senators  to  be 
:nter\iewed  on  camera  at  the  Capitol 
He  arrived  home  that  night  in  time  to 
see  his  face  on  the  television  .screen,  and 
afterwards  became  a  strong  proponent 
of  televised  broadcasting  among  his  col- 
leagues Other  .senators  returned  from 
the  campaign  trail  in  1950  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  media,  marveling  that 
they  could  reach  more  voters  In  one 
broadcast  than  in  months  of  personal 
aj  pearances   in  their  states. 

Although  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
chamber  have  been  televised  only  once — 
when  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  sworn  in 
as  Vice  Prcs  dent  on  December  19.  1974— 
televised  committee  hearings  go  back  to 
1947  when  General  George  C  Marshall 
testified  on  the  Marshall  plan  to  recon- 
struct postwar  Europe  In  1950.  the  Ke- 
fauver  crime  investigation  hearings,  held 
in  New  York  City,  were  broadcast,  and 
when  the  cameras  trained  on  the  nerv- 
ous hands  of  witness  FYank  Costello 
they  made  an  eloquent  statement  that 
deeply  affected  audiences  everywhere  In 
1954  the  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany decided  to  provide  live  coverage 
ol  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  and 
was  the  only  network  to  do  so  Commen- 
tators and  historians  have  since  judged 
that  those  television  programs  had  more 
to  do  with  swinging  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  the  antics  of  Senator 
Joseph  R  McCarthy  than  any  other  fac- 
tor Television  coverage  in  1957  of  the 
Jimmy  Hoffa  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Imi)roper  Activi- 
ties m  the  Labor  and  Management  Field 
'known  as  the  Rackets  Committee"' 
help  to  advance  the  presidential  candi- 
dacies of  Senators  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Barry  Goldwater  It  also  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  the  committee's  chief  coun- 
sel. Robert  F  Kennedy  In  more  recent 
years,  we  recall  the  dramatic  impact  of 
the  televised  hearings  of  the  Ervin  Com- 
m  itee  s  Watergate  investigation,  and  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  delib- 
erations on  Impearhment. 

For  years  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives banned  television  from  its  commit- 
tee rooms,  while  Senate  hearings  and 
investigations  were  televised.  Now  both 
houses  of  Congress  permit  TV  cameras 
in  their  committee  hearings,  and  the 
House  has  gone  so  far  as  to  permit  tele- 
vising— albeit  in  a  very  rigid  sense — of 


Its  floor  proceedings  Seven  years  ago,  I 
called  for  televising,  on  a  trial  basis,  'he 
floor  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  saying 
that  "the  time  has  come  for  a  new  look 
at  the  possibility  of  using  the  electronic 
media  to  bring  the  Senate  and  the  people 
clo.ser  together."  I  was  also  involved  with 
the  planning  lor  televising  two  antici- 
pated events  on  the  floor. 

The  fir.u  was  the  flnal  Senate  vote  on 
the  contested  election  for  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  between  Mr  Wyman 
and  Mr  Durkm  The  second  was  the  pos- 
sible impeachment  trial  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  The  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee considered  both  of  these  occur- 
rences of  such  significant  historical  im- 
portance that  It  recommended  lifting  tlie 
ban  on  televising.  Of  course,  neither 
e\cnt  took  place. 

Only  two  years  ago.  the  Senate  did 
permit  radio  broadcasting  of  the  debate 
over  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  broad- 
casting of  those  proceedings  constituted 
a  service  to  the  people  of  the  country,  m 
that  they  brought  to  the  people  belter 
mlormation,  more  accurate  information 
as  to  the  bases  on  which  Senators  voted 
for  and  against  the  treaties 

I  think  that  it  is  healthy  for  us  to  have 
an  informed  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  controversial  issues  and  particularly 
;n  that  case  do  I  feel  that  it  was  helpful 
in  clearing  away  some  of  the  distorted 
debris  of  ideas  and  misleading  propa- 
ganda which  were  used  by  persons  out- 
side the  Senate  and  mside  the  Senptc 
who  opposed  the  treaties. 

I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  such 
individuals,  because  I  am  sure  that  man> 
of  them  believed  not  only  m  their  cause 
but  in  what  they  were  saying. 

Importantly,  and  signlfiCEintly.  I  think, 
the  test  of  the  cake  is  in  the  eating,  and 
in  this  instance  the  treaties  have  proved 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
We  can  see  this  in  the  increased  good  will 
which  has  been  reaped  from  the  adoption 
of  the  treaties.  This  country  enjoys,  per- 
haps, the  best  relat.ons  with  Panama 
that  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  30 
years 

In  passing.  I  think  I  should  note  that 
Panama  was  one  of  those  countries  which 
supported  President  Carter's  call  for  an 
embargo  of  the  Olympics  Panama  also 
very  strongly  condemned  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  In  consonance 
with  the  efforts  by  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
administration  to  deal  with  the  boatlift. 
the  refugees  from  Mariel  Harbor.  Pan- 
ama, provided  that  no  ships  flying  under 
Panamanian  registry  would  be  permuted 
to  pick  up  refugees  at  Manel  Harbor 
Panama  was  one  of  the  very  few  coun- 
tries— and  I  only  know  of  two  such — that 
were  wJling  to  allow  the  late  Shah  to 
enter  the  country  following  his  hospitali- 
zation in  the  United  States. 

So  our  relations  with  Panama  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  adopt. on  ol 
the  treaties  But  at  the  time  those  treaties 
were  being  debated,  many  inflammatory 
statements  went  out  over  the  public  radio 


emanating  from  this  floor  I  feel  that  the 
debate  on  the  treaties  was  unduly  pro- 
longed by  virtue  of  the  ladio  broadcast 
of  the  debate  The  aebate  lasted  about 
eight  weeks. 

I  feel  It  very  well  could  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  six  weeks  and  with- 
out tak  ng  the  risks  of  creating  an  un- 
toward incident  in  Panama  during  the 
debates  by  virtue  of  seme  of  the  state- 
ments which  were  being  made  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  say.  radio  broadcasts 
provided  good  information  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  I  suppose  the  good  out- 
weighed the  bad  Again  I  have  to  say  that 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  debate  was 
orolonged  by  virtue  of  the  broadcasts. 

Mr  President,  in  my  discussion  of  the 
historical  relationship  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  press.  I  would  be  amiss  not  to 
mention  the  flrst  official  superintendent 
of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  James  D 
Preston.  For  over  fifty  years,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1955.  Jim  Preston  was  a  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  Senate  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg  of  Michigan  once  told 
him;  "You  and  the  Senate  Press  Gallery- 
are  as  indivisible  as  the  Capitol  and  Its 
dome  "  Jim  Preston,  the  son  of  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  and  hunself 
briefly  a  Washington  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Journal  became  superintendent 
of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  in  1897  F>raor 
to  that  time  the  superintendent  s  job  had 
been  an  unofficial  one.  limited  mostly  to 
keeping  the  inkwells  filled  and  supplying 
the  reporters  with  wntmg  paper.  Un- 
satisfied with  those  mundane  responsi- 
bilities. Preston  began  gathering  copies 
of  bills  and  committee  reports  for  re- 
porters, and  followed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  himself  to  provide  the  corre- 
spondents with  background  information 
and  other  items  that  would  help  in  the 
filing  of  their  dispatches.  He  also  began 
coaxing  senators  to  make  texts  of  their 
prepared  speeches  available  in  advance 
When  one  considers  the  tons  of  advanced 
texts  and  other  press  releases  that  sena- 
tors' offices  now  post  in  the  press  gal- 
leries, one  wonders  if  Preston  knew  what 
a  Pandora's  box  he  was  opening. 

Jim  Preston  s  wealth  of  knowledge 
about  committee  meetings  and  bill  sta- 
tus, and  his  ability  to  dredge  up  factual 
information  at  a  moment's  notice,  built 
him  a  reputation  among  the  correspond- 
ents as  "the  Socrates  of  the  press  gal- 
lery. "  the  "sage  of  the  Senate.'  and  "Old 
Man  Senate  "  He  also  provied  most  help- 
ful to  new  senators  trying  to  learn  the 
ropes  Georgia's  distinguished  Senator 
Walter  George  recalled  how  on  his  flrst 
day  in  the  Senate,  in  1922,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  eulogize  his  deceased  predeces- 
sor and  send  to  the  desk  several  resolu- 
tions, but  he  realized  he  did  not  know  the 
first  thing  about  getting  started  "W'hile 
I'm  brooding."  Senator  George  told  the 
story,  "suddenlv  there  looms  up  this 
tall,  thin  fellow  who  walked  like  a  pair 
of  scissors  'Need  any  help,  buddy?'  he 
asks.  I  spilled  all  my  beans  to  him  and 
he  gave  me  the  right  answers.  I  depended 
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on  him  for  years  until  I  could  stand 
alone." 

Today  the  press  superintendents  carry 
on  the  traditions  which  Jim  Preston 
sUrted,  although  the  amount  ol  work 
they  handle  has  grown  monumentally 
since  his  days.  Don  C  Womack  Is  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery, with  Max  M  Barber  supervising  the 
Radio  and  Television  Oallery.  Maurice 
J  Johnson  In  tne  Press  Photographers' 
Oallery.  and  Roy  L.  McOhee  In  the  Peri- 
odical Press  Oallery 

Mr  President,  there  are  perhaps  three 
thousand  people  currently  accredited  to 
the    various    congressional    press    gal- 
leries— reporters  and  photographers  not 
only  from  every  state  In  this  country  but 
from  nations  around  the  globe  However. 
It  Is  estimated  that  only  three  hundred 
actually  cover  Capitol  Hill  on  a  regular 
basis  These  Include  correspondents  from 
the    major    national    news    magazines, 
newspapers,    and    broadcast    networks, 
many  of  whom  are  familiar  faces  on  our 
television  screens  every  evening,  and  In 
various  weekly  television  news  analyses 
Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  regular  con- 
gressional press  corps  are  not  national 
reporters    Instead,   they  cover  news  of 
local  Importance  to  papers  and  stations 
In  particular  states  or  regions  These  are 
the  reporters  who  must  satisfy  editors 
who.  as  one  correspondent  complained, 
are  only  interested  in  "floods,  military 
bases,  and  foreign  Imports  "  But  this  is 
not  to  minimize  their  importance,  for  all 
senators   know   well   the  reporters  from 
their  "home  town"  papers  who  interpret 
how  national  events  will  influence  local 
affairs.  They  are  perhaps  our  mast  di- 
rect communications  link  to  our  constit- 
uents, and  their  importance  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Senate  needs  the 
press  corps  to  keep  the  public  Informed 
about  our  legislative  bu-siness  No 
amount  of  speeches  and  newsletters  and 
personal  correspondence  could  ever 
equal  the  impact  of  their  daily  reporting 
We  are  not  always  plea.sp'i  with  the  re- 
sults Students  of  journalism  have  con- 
firmed long-held  suspicions  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  the  press  as  a  whole  devotes 
far  more  space  and  attention  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  than  to  the  Legislative 
Branch  Senators  are  disappointed  when 
their  speeches  and  legislative  victories 
sometimes  receive  InsufTliclent  coverage, 
or  when  complicated  legislative  pro- 
posals are  misconstrued  or  when  we  are 
occasionally  misquoted  Senators  may 
complain,  but  they  cannot  censure  the 
press  for  these  differences  of  opinion 
This  IS  all  part  of  what  is  called  the 
"adversary"  relationship  between  us. 
which  makes  for  independence  of  the 
press.  Perhaps  a  belter  word  for  the  re- 
lations between  Congre,s.s  and  the  press 
IS  "symbiotic."  indicating  a  close  asso- 
ciation between  two  dLs,similar  orKa- 
nlsms  which  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
of  mutual  benefit. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  once  more 
from  Mark  Twain,  who  In  a  letter  writ- 
t«i  in  January  18M.  discussed  an  offer 


he  had  to  serve  as  a  congressional  cor- 
respondent "Mr  Bennett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  tells  me  that  if  I  will  cor- 
respond twice  a  week  from  Wasliinglon. 
I  may  abuse  and  ridicule  ar^y  body  and 
every  body  I  please  '  Senators  may  sus- 
pect that  there  are  correspondents  In 
the  galleries  who  carry  similar  licenses 
today  But.  while  we  do  not  always  see 
things  alike,  we  usually  work  together, 
the  senators  on  the  floor  and  the  cor- 
respondenUs  In  the  galleries,  for  those 
who  make  the  news  and  those  who  re- 
port It  are  each  trying  to  reach  the  same 
audience. 

ExHIBtT    1 
MT     LaTC    SlNATOmAL    SK  UriAHYSMIP* 

I  »m  not  K  private  Mcrftary  to  a  senator 
any  murf  now  I  held  the  berth  twn  months 
in  security  and  in  Kre*t  cheerfulnen*  of 
spirit  bul  my  bre<id  beijan  to  retvirn  from 
over  the  waters  then  that  is  to  sav  my 
works  came  back  and  revealed  themselves  I 
Judged  It  best  to  resign  The  way  of  It  was 
thi.i  .My  empl(j\er  sent  for  me  one  morning 
tolerably  earlv  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished 
in.serting  some  ronundrvims  rlandest  inelv 
into  his  las'  great  speech  upon  finance  I 
entered  the  presence  There  vas  something 
portentous  m  his  appearance  His  cravat  was 
untied  his  natr  was  m  a  state  cjf  disorder 
and  hl»  countenance  b<.)re  atxjut  it  the  signs 
of  a  suppressed  storm  He  held  a  package  of 
letters  In  his  tense  grasp  and  I  knew  that 
the  dreaded  Pacific  mall  waji  in  He  said 
I  thought  you  were  worthy  of  confidence  " 

I  said      Yes    sir  ' 

He  Slid  I  gave  yovi  a  letter  from  certain 
of  my  constituents  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
asking  the  establishment  of  a  post-oftlce  at 
Baldwins  Ranch  and  told  you  to  answer  it 
as  Ingenious! V  as  you  could  with  argunienla 
ishlch  should  persuade  them  that  there  was 
nil  real  necessity  for  an  ofTce  at  that  place  " 
I  felt  easier  "Oh  if  that  is  all  sir  I  did 
do  that  " 

"Yes.  you  did    I  will  read  your  answer  for 
your  own  humiliation 

"    Wa.thtngton,  No\     24 
Mrs^Ti   Smif^    Jonn   and  ofirri 
■   OtNTiiMEN     What   the  mischief  do  vou 
svippose  you  want  with  a  posf-olBce  at  Bald- 
wins Ranch''  It  would  not  do  you  any  good 
If  any  letters  came  there    vou  couldn  t  read 
them    you  know     and    besides    such   letters 
AS    ought    to   pass    through     with    money    In 
them,  for  other  localities   would  not  be  likely 
to  grt  through    you   must  perceive  at  once 
and  that  would  make  trotible  for  us  all    No 
don't  t>other  about  a  post-ofTlce  In  your  camp 
I  have  your  best  interests  at   heart    and  feel 
that.   11   would  only   be  an  ornamental   folly 
What   you   want   Is  a  nice  Jail    you   know-~a 
nice   substantial  Jail  and  a  free  school   These 
will    be   a   '.a.^Ting    benefit   to   voti    These  will 
make  you  really  contented  and  happy    I  will 
move  in  the  matter  at  once 
"  'Very  truly   etc  . 

"  'Mark  Twain. 
•'  'For  James  W    N  -         US    Senator  ' 
That  Is  the  wav  you  answered  that  letter 
Those  people  sav  they  will  hang  me    It  I  ever 
enter  that  district  again,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satlsned  they  icUl   too  " 

W"!!    sir    I  ''I-'   not  ^n^  •    I  wn«  f'olni;  anv 
harm    I  onlv  wanted  to  convince  them  " 

'Ah  Well  vou  did  convince  them.  I  make 
no  manner  of  doubt  Now.  here  Is  another 
specimen  I  gave  you  a  petition  from  certain 
gentlemen  of  Nevada,  praying  that  I  would 
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get  a  bill  through  Congress  Incorporating 
the  Methodist  Eplscopnl  Church  of  the  State 
(■f  Nevada  I  told  you  to  say.  In  reply  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  law  came  more  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  to  endeavor  to  show  them  th^t  In  the 
present  feebleness  of  the  religious  element 
In  that  new  commonwealth,  the  expediency 
of  incorporiing  the  church  wa«  question- 
able   What  did  you  write'' 

•■  Wanhmgton  Sov  24 
Rri  John  Halifax  and  others 
OiNTi.EMrN  You  will  have  to  go  to  the 
state  legislature  about  the  speculation  of 
your%  -  Congres>  don  i  knnw  Buythm^:  »t)0.:t 
religion  But  don  t  you  hurry  to  go  there. 
either,  because  this  thing  >ou  prop<>.-,e  tn  do 
out  in  that  new  country  isn  I  expedient  in 
fact.  It  Is  ridiculous  Your  religious  people 
there  are  too  feeble  In  Intellect,  in  morality, 
in  piety  in  everything  pretty  much  'You 
had  better  drop  this  '.ou  can't  make  it  work 
You  can't  issue  stock  on  an  incorporation 
like  that  or  if  you  could  It  would  only  keep 
you  In  trouble  all  the  time  The  other  de- 
nominations would  abuse  It  and  bear"  It. 
and  sell  It  short  "  and  break  It  down  They 
would  do  with  It  Just  as  they  would  with 
one  of  your  sllver-mli.es  out  there — they 
would  try  to  make  all  the  world  believe  It 
was  'wildcat  '  You  ought  not  to  do  anything 
that  Is  caicvilated  to  bring  a  sacred  thing 
Into  disrepute  Y'ou  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourseUeN  that  is  wha'  I  think  about  i; 
You  close  your  petition  with  the  words:  'And 
we  win  pray  I  think  >ou  had  better— you 
need  to  do  It 

"  'Very   truly,  etc  . 

'•  'Maik  Twaiw. 
■•  Tor  James  W  N — — .  tJ  S  Senator  * 
"That  luminous  eplMI-  Pnls'^ei  mc  ■•  ith 
The  religious  element  among  my  constltu- 
eiiu  But  that  my  political  murder  might  be 
made  s-^sre.  some  evil  In.stlnit  prompted  me 
to  hand  you  this  memorial  from  the  grave 
company  of  elders  composing  the  board  of 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  S«r  Francisco,  to  try 
vour  hand  upon  -  a  niemurm;  praylnj;  that 
the  clfv's  right  to  the  water-lots  upon  the 
city  front  might  be  established  by  law  of 
ronvres.s  I  told  vom  'h!"!  was  a  'lan^rero  is 
matter  to  move  In  I  told  you  to  wTlte  a  non- 
committal letter  to  the  aide-men-  nn  si-.- 
hifuous  letter— a  letter  that  should  avoid  as 
far  as  possible,  all  real  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  water-lot  question  If  there  Is 
any  feeling  left  In  you  any  shame— surely 
this  letter  you  wrote  In  obedience  to  that 
order,  p'ught  to  evoke  It  when  Its  words  fall 
upon  your  ears' 

"  'Washington  Not  27 
T>ir  Honorahlf  Board  of  Mdrrmrn  rtr 
'OtNTi.rMCN  Oeorpe  Washington  the 
revered  Father  of  his  Country  Is  dead  His 
Innij  and  brilliant  career  Is  closed  alas'  for- 
ever He  was  greatly  respected  In  this  section 
of  the  cou:Urv  and  his  untimely  deces.se  cast 
a  gloom  o\er  the  %yhoIe  community  He  died 
on  the  Mth  day  of  December  1799  He  passed 
peacefully  awnv  from  the  scene  of  his  honors 
and  his  great  achievements  the  most  la- 
me .ted  hero  and  the  best  beloved  that  ever 
earth  hath  yielded  unto  Death  At  such  a 
time  &s  this,  ^ou  speak  of  water-lots'  — what 
a  lot  was  his' 

"'What  Is  fame'  Fame  is  an  accident  Sir 
Tsaac  Newton  discovered  an  apple  falling  to 
the  ground— a  trivial  discovery  truly  and 
one  which  a  million  men  had  made  before 
nim  —  but  his  parents  were  Influentlnl  and 
so  they  tortured  that  small  circumstance  Into 
something  wonderful,  and  lo'  the  simple 
world  took  up  the  shout  and  In  almost  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  that  man  was  famous 
TreMure  these  thoughts 
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"  'Poesy,  sweet  poesy,  who  shall  estimate 
what  tihe  world  owes  to  thee' 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb.  Its  fleece  was  while 
as  snow  — 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went,  the  lamb 
was  sure  to  go  " 
"Jack  and  GUI  went  up  the  hill 

To  draw  a  pall  of  water. 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 

And  Olll  came  tumbling  after  " 

"  'For  simplicity,  elegance  of  diction,  and 
freedom  from  immoral  tendencies.  I  regard 
those  two  poems  m  the  light  of  gems  They 
are  suited  to  all  grades  of  Intelligence,  to 
every  sphere  of  life— to  the  field,  to  the 
nursery,  to  the  guild  Especially  should  no 
Board  of  Aldermen  be  without  them. 

"'Venerable  fossils'  write  again  Nothing 
improves  one  so  much  as  friendly  correspond- 
ence Write  again — and  If  there  Is  anything 
In  this  memorial  of  yours  that  refers  to  any- 
thing In  particular,  do  not  be  backward  about 
explaining  It  We  shall  always  be  happy  to 
hear  you  chirp 

"  'Very  truly,  etc  , 

"  'Mask  Twain. 
•'  'P^r  James  W  N ,  U  S  Senator  ' 

"That  Is  an  atrocious,  a  ruinous  epistle! 
Distraction' " 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  really  sorry  if  there  Is  any- 
thing wrong  about  It — but  —  but  It  appears  to 
me  to  dodge  the  water-lot  question." 

"Dodge  the  mischief!  Oh' — bul  never  mind. 
As  long  as  destruction  must  come  now.  let  It 
be  complete  Lei  It  be  complete — let  this  last 
of  your  performances,  which  1  am  about  to 
read,  make  a  finality  of  11  I  am  a  ruined  man 
I  had  my  misgivings  when  I  gave  you  the  let- 
ter from  Humboldt,  asking  that  the  post 
route  from  Indian  Oulch  to  Shakespeare  Oap 
and  intermediate  points  be  changed  partly 
to  the  old  Mormon  trail  But  I  told  you  It  was 
a  delicate  question,  and  warned  you  to  deal 
with  it  deftly — to  answer  it  dubiously,  and 
leave  them  a  Utile  In  the  dark  And  your 
fatal  Imbecility  Impelled  you  to  make  this 
disastrous  reply  I  should  think  you  would 
stop  your  ears.  If  you  are  not  dead  lo  all 
shame 

"  'Washington,  Nov    30 
"  'Messrs    Perkins,   Wagner,  et  al 

"  'OcNTLEMCN  It  Is  a  dellcate  question 
about  this  Indian  trail,  but.  handled  with 
proper  deftness  and  dubiousness.  I  doubt  not 
we  shall  succeed  in  some  measure  or  other- 
wise, because  the  place  where  the  route 
leaves  the  Lassen  Meadows,  over  beyond 
where  those  two  Shawnee  chiefs.  Dilapi- 
dated-Vengeance and  Blter-of-the-Clouds. 
were  scalped  last  winter,  thle  being  the 
favorite  direction  to  some,  but  others  pre- 
ferring something  else  In  consequence  of 
things  the  Mormon  trail  leaving  Mosby's  at 
three  In  the  morning,  and  passing  through 
Jawbone  Flat  to  Blucher,  and  then  down  by 
Jug-Handle,  the  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
It,  and  naturally  leaving  It  on  the  right,  too, 
and  Dawson's  on  the  left  of  the  trail  where 
It  passes  to  the  left  of  said  Dawson's  and  on- 
ward thence  to  Tomahawk,  thus  making  the 
route  cheaper  easier  of  access  to  all  who  can 
get  at  It  and  compassing  all  the  desirable 
objects  so  considered  by  others,  and  there- 
fore conferr'nj  the  most  rood  upon  the 
greatest  number,  and,  consequently.  1  am 
encouraged  to  hope  we  shall  However,  I 
shall  be  ready  and  hanpy,  to  afford  you  still 
further  Information  upon  the  subject,  from 
time  to  time  as  you  may  desire  It  and  the 
Post-office  Department  be  enabled  to  furnish 
It  to  me 

"  'Very  truly,  etc  . 

"  'Mark  Twain. 
■■  'For  James  W   N —    .  U  S   Senator  ' 

There— now  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
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"Well.  I  don't  know,  sir  It — well,  it  appears 
to  me — lo  be  dubious  enough  " 

"Du — leave  the  house'  I  am  a  ruined  man 
TTiose  Humboldt  savages  never  will  forgive 
me  for  tangling  their  brains  up  with  this 
Inhuman  letter  I  have  lost  the  respect  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  board  of  alder- 
men—  " 

"Well.  I  haven't  anything  to  say  about 
that.  t>ecause  I  may  have  missed  It  a  Utile 
In  their  cases,  but  I  was  too  many  for  the 
Baldwin's  Ranch  people.  General!" 

"Leave  the  house!  Leave  it  forever  and 
forever    too   " 

I  regarded  that  as  a  sort  of  covert  Intima- 
tion that  my  service  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  so  I  resigned  I  never  will  be  a  private 
secretary  to  a  senator  again  Y'ou  can't  please 
that  kind  of  people  They  don't  know  any- 
thing They  can't  appreciate  a  party's  efforts 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  now 
to  Mr  Proxmire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


YESTERDAY'S  CRIME  FORGOTTEN 
IS  TODAY'S  INJUSTICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  al- 
most everyone  In  the  world  has  heard 
about  the  Nazis'  massacre  of  Jews  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Historians,  novelists, 
and  statesmen  have  told  this  Important 
tale  many  times  over — and  well  they 
should  But,  strangely  enough,  there  has 
been  a  virtual  silence  about  the  other 
victims  of  Hitler's  genocide  policies. 
Consequently,  the  great  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  experienced  by  these  other 
groups  have  faded  from  the  public 
memory. 

One  example  of  such  universal  am- 
nesia Involves  the  case  of  the  Gypsies — 
of  the  Romanies,  as  they  are  more  prop- 
erly called.  Somehow  the  world  has 
managed  to  forget  the  fact  that  a  half 
million  Romanies  were  murdered  in  Hit- 
ler's death  camps,  But  it  Is  a  fact  which 
Is  not  so  easy  for  the  Romanies  to  forget. 

Last  spring,  12  German  Romanies 
staged  a  himger  strike  at  the  Dachau 
camp  memorial  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  public  face-to-face  with  the  terri- 
ble crimes  committed  against  their  peo- 
ple. This  act  was  no  publicity  stunt,  Mr. 
President;  this  was  the  last-resort  cry 
of  the  forgotten.  These  people  cried  out 
for  recognition  by  only  means  available 
to  them:  public  suffering.  It  is  a  bitter 
truth  that  the  right  to  starve  is  the  only 
right  that  has  never  been  denied  to  the 
Romanies. 

These  people  deserve  more  than  this. 
It  Is  a  sad  and  awful  Irony  that  these 
strikers  were  forced  to  torture  them- 
selves last  spring  In  order  to  make  the 
putlic  recognize  that  they  and  their 
families  were  tortured  or  murdered  40 
years  ago.  We,  as  a  civilized  nation,  owe 
these  people  more  than  a  mere  recogni- 
tion of  their  suffering  We  owe  them  a 
pledge  that  such  suffering  will  never  be 
forced  upon   them   again.   That  pledge 


Is    the    ratification    of    the    Genocide 
Treaty. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in 
their  September  2  edition,  displayed 
once  again  their  noble  dedication  to  the 
ideal  of  human  justice  with  a  faithful 
description  of  the  Romanies'  plight.  I 
think  the  U.S.  Senate  would  do  well  to 
follow  their  lead.  I  urge  each  and  every- 
one of  my  colleagues  to  look  into  his  or 
her  heart  and  see  if  he  or  she  does  not 
find  an  obligation  incrlbed  there— an  ob- 
ligation to  the  persecuted,  the  down- 
trodden, the  forgotten  peoples  of  this 
world — to  protect  the  right  of  these  peo- 
ples to  live  with  dignity.  I  ask  my  feUow 
Senators  to  fulfill  their  obligations: 
Ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  today 
we  will  once  again  turn  to  the  superfund. 
I  wish  to  simply  state  that  the  polluting 
firms  should  be  required  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  pollution.  In  a  free  market  we 
should  have  no  Federal  subsidy  for  pollu- 
tion any  more  than  we  should  have  for 
the  salaries  of  the  management  of  these 
corporations. 

If  they  incur  a  cost,  and  heaven 
knows  the  disposal  of  chemicals  is  a  cost, 
then  they  should  pay  for  it  in  full  That 
is  the  way  the  free  market  should  work 
Not  75  percent  of  it.  not  88  percent  of  it. 
not  95  percent  of  it  should  be  paid  by 
these  companies,  but  all  of  it  If  they  do 
pay  all  of  it.  then  the  free  market  works. 
If  they  do  not  It  does  not. 

If  they  pay  all  of  it  then  the  custom- 
ers of  those  corporations  will  pay.  which 
they  should  pay,  the  full  cost  of  what 
they  buy.  We  certainly  should  not  have 
the  taxpayers  or  the  victims  of  this  pol- 
lution to  have  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  the  chemicaJs  and 
other  effluents  that  the  oil  corporations 
and  chemical  corporations  release  into 
our  environment. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNTTION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

THE  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  CAR- 
TER TO  THE  REAGAN  ADMINIS- 
TRA-nON 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  diflicuU  to  imagine 
a  greater  management  challenge  than 
the  one  that  fell  on  Governor  Reagan 
and  those  of  us  around  him  when  he 
won  the  election  on  November  4  Within 
a  short  span  of  1 1  weeks,  it  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  assume  the  management  of  an 
enterprise  that  will  spend  more  than 
J600  billion  during  the  coming  year.  The 
dimensions  of  this  task  are  staggering. 
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Thankfullv,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  orKiUU/mg  this  transition  Indi- 
viduals who  hii\f  (ib.served  a  number  of 
transitions  through  the  years  tell  me 
that  the  Reagan  transiHon  is  far  ahead 
of  sthedule  This  progress  is  made  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Guveriunenl 
has  grown  larger  than  e\er  I  should 
also  note  that  m  spite  of  the  larger  di- 
mens.ons  of  the  task,  the  Reagan  tran- 
sition team  IS  operating  at  the  same  level 
of  funding  as  the  Carter  trans. tion  4 
years  ago  This  level  of  funding  m  reality 
amounts  to  an  approximate  44-percent 
reduction  since  inflation  has  reduced  the 
value  ol  the  $12  million  appropriation  for 
the  transition  m  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars 

Needless  to  say,  Nfr  President,  a  num- 
ber of  indlv. duals  have  been  pressed  into 
duty  to  assist  with  the  challenge  of  ac- 
complishing this  e.xtremely  complex  task. 
Working  groups  ha\e  been  established 
under  the  broad  head.ngs  of  economic 
affairs,  national  secur.tv.  resources  and 
development,  human  services,  and  legal 
and  adm.nistratae  agencies  Under  these 
working  groups,  teams  h.ive  been  or- 
ganized to  go  into  departments  and 
agencies  to  gather  information,  so  that 
incoming  Cabinet  ofTlcers.  as  well  as  the 
Presidetit-elect.  have  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  what  faces  them  on  January  20. 
These  individuals  have  been  appointed 
for  the  transition  onlv.  and  thc.r  pres- 
ence on  the  transition  team  does  not 
nece.ssarily  indicate  they  will  have  a  role 
in  the  new  administration  nor  does  it  in- 
dicate they  will  not  have  a  role  More- 
o'  er  their  assignment  is  one  rehit.ng  to 
information  gathering  only  and  they 
have  been  told  to  avo  d  even  the  appear- 
ance of  making  policy 

The  transition  also  has  a  mechanism 
m  place  to  carefullv  consider  all  of  the 
many  qualified  people  who  are  being 
recommended  to  fill  the  approximately 
4.000  positions  that  must  be  filed  when 
administrations  change. 

As  part  of  all  the  activity.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Reagan  team  has  been  con- 
scienriously  attempting  to  give  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  Hou.se  an  appro- 
priate role  m  the  transition,  especially 
as  It  r.Mates  to  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees This  effort  has  Included  an  attempt 
to  keep  Members  informed  about  the 
activities  of  the  transition  team  and 
about  the  Individuals  who  are  working 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  transi- 
tion. 

In  .spite  of  this  effort.  Mr  President, 
many  questions  remain  In  an  effort  to 
inform  Senators  and  House  Members  as 
well  as  the  public,  about  transition  ac- 
tivities  and  personnel.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  collection  of  press  re- 
lea.ses  from  the  Office  of  the  President- 
elect be  printed  in  the  Recobd  Hope- 
fully, tins  will  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  convenient  reference  when  questions 
ari.se  about  who  is  performing  various 
tasks  in  the  transfer  of  power  from 
President  to  a  new  one. 


one 


Tliere  being  no  objection  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rtcunn.  as  follows 

0>"i  ici  or  iiir  PnEsmtNT-ELECT. 
H'os'iiFi^fnn.  O  C  Not  rmbrr  12  1980 
PreMdcnt-elecl  R  >iiald  Reagan  today  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  special  unit -the 
Offlc*  of  Executive  Branch  Manaijement  to 
as.siiro  a  smoijth  transition  between  the  Car- 
ter antl  Reagan  Admlnl.stratiuns  and  desig- 
nated WlUiuni  E  rinini()n>  Deputy  Director 
of  ll;t  Transition    to  head  It  up 

This  unit  reports  to  the  Director  of  the 
Trar.'ltlon  Ed  Meese  and  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  llal'^jn  and  co:)rdinatl<in  be- 
tween the  Departments  and  Agencies  of  gov- 
criinienl  and  the  transition  staff 

Within  the  framework  of  t\\e  working 
groups — Economic  Aflalrs  National  Security 
Resources  and  Development  Human  Services. 
and  I.epal  and  Administrative  Agencies — 
special  management  teams  will  be  assigned  to 
the  various  povernment  operations  to  ana- 
lyze. asse.'S  and  make  recommendations  on 
pollciei.  programs,  personnel,  budgets  and 
le^Msiatlon 

Asalstlnc  each  team  will  be  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished advisjrs  fro.^l  the  Con|Tes.s.  the 
Oovornors  and  various  special  Task  Forces 

Reporling  to  Mr  Tlmmons  In  the  omce  of 
Executive  Branch  Management  will  be  five 
Group  Directors  Stanton  D  Anderson 
(Economic  Affairs  i.  DaMd  M  Ahshire  i  Na- 
tional Security  I  Richard  Fairbanks  (Res- 
ources and  Development).  Elizabeth  H  Dole 
iHu.iian  Services!  and  Loren  A  Smith  (Legal 
ani  Administrative  Agencies) 

Additionally,  the  senior  advisor  to  this 
omce  v;lll  be  Frank  Whetstone  the  coordina- 
tor will  bo  Stanley  Ebner  and  .\!r  Tlmmons' 
asslstiir.t  will  be  John  \i    Nugent 

The  Office  of  Executive  Branch  Manage- 
ment Is  the  only  otllclal  group  authorized  by 
the  Irtudent-elect  to  represent  the  transi- 
tion with  federal  government  agencies  These 
ofn.eri  of  the  transition  will  be  housed  at 
1726  .Vt  Street.  NW.  Washington    DC 

Attached  are  biographies  of  the  new  Reagan 
appoiniee.  and  lists  of  Departments  and 
A^;encles  which  will  report  to  them. 

William  E  Tlmmons.  49.  Is  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Reagan-Bush  Transition  re- 
sponsible for  the  omce  of  Executive  Branch 
Management  During  the  recent  campaign. 
TlmmoiiS  was  Ronald  Reagan's  National  Po- 
litical Director.  He  was  also  Governor  Rea- 
gan's Convention  Manager  at  the  1980  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  Detroit 
I  immons  has  worked  In  the  U  S  Senate. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  White 
House  wliere  he  was  the  Assistant  for  Con- 
greisioiiai  Relations  for  both  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford  Tlmmois  is  en  leave  from 
Tlmmons  and  Company.  Inc  .  a  consulting 
firm 

Frank  A  Whetstone  of  Cut  Baiik  Mon- 
tana. Is  the  senior  advisor  of  the  omce  of 
Executive  Branch  Management  He  is  l  i  the 
omce  supply  and  equipment  business  as  well 
as  several  other  Montana  enterprises  Whet- 
stone has  long  been  active  in  Republican 
Party  presidential  politics,  having  campaign- 
ed for  Dewey,  Taft.  Nixon.  Ooldwater  and 
Reagan.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with 
Governor  Reagan  s  political  career  for  over 
a  dozen  years  In  the  recent  campaign  he  was 
senior  advisor  to  the  Political  Operations  and 
travelled   with  Reagan  in  the  Weit 

Stanley  Ebner.  46.  is  Coordinator  for  the 
Office  of  Executive  Branch  Management  anj 
is  respon«lble  for  supervising  lntera','encv  Is- 
sues Mr  Ebner  Is  Corporate  Vice  President 
of  Northrop  and  Manager  of  Its  Eastern  Re- 
gional  Office    Previously   he   had   been   Vice 


President  and  General  Counsel  of  Tlmmons 
and  Company,  a  Washington  consulting  firm 
Mr  Eb  ;er  served  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tire,  counsel  to  J-'enaie  Judli  iHrv  Commit- 
tee and  In  1973  tjerame  (leneral  Counsel  In 
the  White  House  Ciffire  i  f  Mana^;ement  and 
B  idget  A  native  of  Conne.-tlcut,  .Mr  Ebner 
received  hlr.  Bachelor  s  and  l»w  dejjrees  from 
Yale  University 

John  M  Nugent.  36  is  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  Mr  Tlmmo  is  He  Is  a  Vice  President 
of  Tlmmons  and  Company  and  previously 
was  a  Special  Assistant  for  Co:igrfS8ional  Af- 
fairs at  the  Federal  Ener»;v  Administration 
Before  that  .Mr  Ni^ient  was  Director  of  the 
Republican  I  ask  F  rcr  He  was  born  In  Con- 
nec;icut  and  attended  Norwich  University 
and  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 
l>ebanon 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  Is  Director  of  the 
Human  Services  Group  She  wa-s  national 
chairman  of  the  Voters  f.r  ReaK-an-Bush  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Campaign  Truth 
Squad  Mrs  Dole  was  a  Commissioner  of  the 
I'ederal  Trade  Commission  from  1973  1979 
Slie  also  was  Deputy  Special  Asslsta  it  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs  from  1969 
1973  Mrs  Dole  holds  a  bachelor  s  de^-ree  from 
Duke  Unlvrrslty.  .M  A  in  teaching  from  Har- 
vard Grad'.iate  School  of  Education  and  a 
law  dej-ree  from  Harvar  l  .She  Im  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  Duke  the  Harvard  I  aw  .School 
Council.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Council  on  Aging  and  numerous  other  boards 
iinl  commissions 

Richard  Fairbanks  39,  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Resources  and  Deveioament  Group  for 
the  Transition  He  Is  a  panner  in  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Beverld^e  Fairbanks  and 
Diamoiid  He  also  served  three  years  on  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council  where  he 
was  Associate  Director  for  Natural  Resources 
Enert,'y  and  Environment  Mr  Fairbanks  olso 
served  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  was  a  member  of  President 
Fords  Cltlzeiis  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  Mr  Fairbanks  halls 
from  Indianapolis  Indiana  and  ,'raduated 
with  honors  from  Columbia  t'nlverslty 
School  of  L.aw  and  Yale  University 

Dr  David  M  Abshlre  54  is  the  Director 
of  the  NaMonal  Security  Group  In  the  Office 
of  Executive  Branch  Management  He  Is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, which  he  was  a  founder  In  1962  A  pro- 
lific writer  Dr  Abshlre  hn.s  written  three 
books  Is  founder  and  co-editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Quarterly  and  contributes  articles  to 
a  number  of  newspapers  and  professional 
publications  Dr  Abshlre  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  1970  1973  Is  a  member 
of  the  Congres-slonal  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  and  he  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  U  S  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  (1974  1977 1  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  received  his  Ph  D  from  George- 
town University  Dr  Abshlre  Is  a  native  of 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee 

Stanton  D  Anderson.  40.  Is  Director  of 
the  Economic  Affairs  Group  He  Is  the  man- 
aging partner  of  Surrey  and  Morse,  an  inter- 
national law  firm  From  1973  to  1975  he 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  from  1971  to  1973  he  was  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  In  the  recent 
presidential  election,  Mr  Anderson  was 
Counselor  to  the  Campaign  for  the  Reagan- 
Bush  Committee  Mr  Anderson  Is  an  honors 
gr.iduate  of  Willamette  University  Law- 
School  where  he  was  a.ssoclate  editor  of  the 
Law  Review  He  also  attended  Wes'mont  Col- 
lege where  he  was  an  AU-Amerlcan  basket- 
ball   player     Mr     Anderson    has    served    aj    a 
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member  of   the   President's   Commission   on 
Personnel  Interchange, 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  Executive 
Branch  agencies  and  the  Director  respon- 
sible for  teams  to  be  assigned  to  ihem.  The 
groupings  are  for  the  administrative  con- 
venience of  the  transition  staff  only  and 
have  no  policy  implications. 

NATIONAL    SICUUTY    CSOUP 

Dr   David  M   Abshlre  — 

Department  of  State, 

Department  of  Defense, 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency. 

Arms  Control  Disarmament  Agency. 

International  Communication  Agency. 

Veterans  Administration. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development, 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

Foreipn  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

RCSOUKCES    AND    DEVELOPMEKT    CSOCP 

Richard  Fairbanks  — 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Energy. 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
.Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Svn-Fuels  Corporation 
Office  for  Mlcronesian  Status  Negotiations 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

HUMAN  sravicts  ctotrp 

Elizabeth  Dole  — 

Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment 

ACTION 

Community  Services  Administration 

Federal  Council  on  Aging 

National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

ECONOMIC    ArrAIRS    CROVP 

Stanton  D    Anderson  — 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 

Office   of  Special   Trade   Representative 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Treasury 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Comptrf.ller  of  the  Currency 

Export-Import  Bank 

Small  Business  Administration. 

International   Trade   Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Reserve  System, 

National   Transportation   Safety   Board 

R«i?lo.".al  Development  Commissions, 

National   Latxir  Relations  Board 

Department  of  Lalxjr 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice 

National  Mediation  Board 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 

LEGAL  AND  ADMINIS-niATIVE  AGENCIES  GROUP 

Loren  A   Smith  — 

Department  of  Justice 

General  Services  Administration. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

United  States  Railway  Association. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Secirltles  Exchange  Commission 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 


Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Federal   Emergency   Management  Agency 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

United  States  Postal  Service. 

Federal  Election  Commission 

Merit  System  Protection  Board. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

National  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Postal  Rate  Commission, 

Civil  Rights  Commission 

Equal  Employment  Opp>ortunlty  Commis- 
sion 

Miscellaneous   Boards   and   Commissions, 

OmCE  or  THE  Pxesident-Elect. 
Washington  D  C  November  13,  19S0 
Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Reagan  today  an- 
nounced official  team  leaders  for  his  transi- 
tion groups  which  will  be  assigned  responsi- 
bilities with  the  departments  of  government 
These  special  teams  will  maintain  commu- 
nications with  Carter  administration  officials. 
Inventory  and  asses.s  existing  policies,  pro- 
grams, personnel  and  budgets  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President-Elect  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  lss\ies  that 
require  e.irlv  decisions  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration Also  the  department  and  agency 
transition  teams  will  be  prepared  to  brief 
Reagan's  Cabinet  and  Sub-Cabinet  designees 
when  they  are  announced 

Team  leaders  report  to  one  of  five  Group 
Directors  who  manage  issue  clusters  They 
are  Stanton  D  Anderson  Elizabeth  H  Dole. 
Dr  David  M,  Abshlre,  Richard  Fairbanks, 
and  Loren  A  Smith  Group  Directors  In 
turn  report  to  William  E  Tlmmons,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Transition, 

Departmental  team  leaders  are: 
Department  of  State  Robert  E   Neumann 
Department     of     Defense:      William     Van 
Cleave 

Department  of  Treasury  Gerald  L  Parsky 
Department  of  Justice:  Richard  Wiley 
Department  of  Interior:  Richard  Rlchard.s 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Richard  Lyng 
Department  of  Commerce:  Calvin  J.  Col- 
lier 

Department  of  Labor    Richard  Shubert 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices: Robert  Carleson 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment :   Gerald  Carmen 

Department  of  Transportation:  Arthur  E, 
Teele. 

Department  of  Energy:  Michel  Halbouty 
Department  of  Education  Lorelei  Kinder 
Brief  biographies  are  attached  Team  lead- 
ers for  agencies  and  independent  commis- 
sions as  well  as  members  of  the  depart- 
mental teams,  will  be  announced  later 
departmental  team  leaders 
Rotjert  G  Neumann  was  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  (and  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  International  and  Forelg:i  Studies)  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
1947-19R6  He  was  then  appointed  US  Am- 
hasstidor  to  Afchpn'stan  l°6''-'97'?  and  U"  S 
Ambassador  to  Morocco,  1973-1976  He  Is 
currentlv  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Strateelc  and  International  Studies  at 
Georpeto'A-n  University,  in  addition  to  hi-^ 
other  duties  as  Coordinator  of  Middle  East 
Programs  and  Editor  of  the  Significant  Is- 
sues Series  a  Center  publication  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  publications  inchidme 
a  CS'S  monograph  entitled  "Toward  a  More 
Effective  Executive  Le-lslatl-e  Re'a'nn>:hlt5 
in  the  Conduct  of  America's  Foreign  Affaire' 
(1977), 

William  R  Van  Cleave  Is  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Relations  Director  of  the  De- 
fense and  Strategic  Studies  Program,  and 
1979-81  Associate  of  the  Center  for  Study  of 
the  American  Experience  at  the  University  of 


Southern  California  He  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Strategic  Alternatnes  Team  and  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Present  Danger  He  is  on  the  Edi- 
torial Board  of  three  scholarly  journals 
From  1969-1971  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  SALT  Delegation  a.'.d  a  Special  Assist- 
ant In  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
1976  he  was  a  member  of  the  "B  Team' 
which  was  charged  with  reviewing  official 
national  Intelligence  estimates  on  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities  and  objectives  Dr  Van 
Clea\e  is  the  author  of  numerous  publica- 
tions on  strategic  arms  control  and  natio'^.al 
defense  issues— most  particularly  on  SALT — 
and  is  co-author  of  the  recent  book  "Stra- 
tegic Options  for  the  Early  Eighties  What 
Can  Be  Done'''  Dr  Van  Cleave  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  the  SALT  I  accords  in  1972  and  on 
SALT  II  m  October  1979  and  has  testified 
numerous  times  before  other  Congressional 
Committees  He  Is  a  Defense  Adviser  to  Pres- 
ident-elect Ronald  Reagan 

Gerald  L  Parsky  Partner  of  Oibson  Dunn 
A:  Crutcher  lawyers,  with  head  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  and  a  branch  office  in  Washington 
DC  From  June  1974  u.-.til  January  1977,  he 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  US 
Treasury  Department  in  charge  of  interna- 
tional affairs  Prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary.  Mr  Parsky  ser-.ed  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  and  as  a  S^ecisl  As- 
sistant to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr  Parsky  is  an  honors  graduate  of  the 
University  of  'virelnla  Law  School  and  of 
Princeton  University- 
Richard  E  Wiley  resigned  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  In 
October  of  1977  to  Join  the  law  firm  of  Klrk- 
land  &  Ellis  He  Is  now  Administrative  Part- 
ner of  the  firm's  Was'iT-ton  nr  r'^rf.  a 
native  of  Illinois.  Mr  Wiley  graduated  with 
distinction  from  Northwestern  University 
and  holds  law  decrees  from  both  Northwest- 
ern and  Georeetown  Unl-ersity  Law  Schools 
His  tenure  with  the  FCC  began  In  1970  as  It-s 
General  Counsel  In  1972  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  and  two  years  later  ad- 
vanced to  the  Chairmanship 

Mr  'Wilev's  prior  professional  career  in- 
cluded service  as  a  Captain  in  The  Army 
Jiidge  Advocate  General's  Office  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, an  officer  of  a  major  corporation 
and  a  partner  In  a  Chicago  law  firm  Ad- 
ditional! v.  he  taught  law  school  for  seven 
years,  authored  numerous  articles  in  legal 
lournals  and  was  a  Commissioner  in  the 
Illinois  State  Court  of  Claims  In  addi- 
tion Mr  Wllev  was  appointed  by  both  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford  to  the  Council  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States 

Richard  Richards  has  been  active  tn  Re- 
publican politics  at  both  the  state  and  na- 
tional level  Most  recently  he  was  a  senior 
consultant  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  served 
as  the  Western  Regional  Political  Director 
'or  the  Reagan-Bush  Committee  From  -Q-e- 
1069  he  was  the  Utah  State  Republican 
Chairman  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Law,  Mr  Richards  is  the 
head  of  a  law  clinic  in  Ogden   Utah 

Richard  Lvng  a  native  Callfornian  and  a 
graduate  of  "the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Is  a  private  consultant  in  Washington,  He 
served  as  the  Deputy  Director  and  then  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture  In  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, from  1959-1973  From  1973-1979,  Mr 
Lyng  was  the  President  of  the  American  Meat 
institute,  ^     , 

Calvin  J  Collier  is  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Hughes  Hubbard  *  Reed  and  is  resi- 
dent m  the  firm's  Washington,  DC  office 
Until  Januarv  1978.  Mr   Collier  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Federal  Tr»de  Commission  and 
served  ss  Chalrmsu  of  the  ^TC  from  March 
1070  until  April  1977  He  also  served  as  Oen- 
eraJ  Counsel  of  the  PTC  from  July  1973  to 
March  1975  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Manattenieiit  and  Bud|i;et  from  June 
1975  to  March  11(76  as  General  Counsel  of 
OMB  from  March  1975  to  June  1975.  and  In 
various  senior  policy  positions  in  govern- 
ment from  196»-1973  Mr  Collier  Is  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Orlnnell  College 
and  received  his  U- B  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  where  he  graduated  with 
distinction  was  Article  Editor  of  the  Duke 
Law  Journal  and  was  elected  to  the  Order 
of  the  Coif  After  law  school  he  served  as  a 
law  clerk  to  U  S  Circuit  Court  of  AppeaU 
Judge  Harold  Leventhal 

Richard  Shubert  is  Vice  Chairman  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp<iratlon  He  has  been 
with  Bethlehem  Steel  in  various  capacities 
since  1961  F^om  1970  to  1975  Mr  Shut)ert 
served  as  Solicitor  and  later  as  Under-Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Labor  Mr  Shu- 
bert Is  a  graduate  of  East  Nazarene  College 
and  Yale  Law  School  He  resides  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  Eaalhani  I'eiinsylvaiua 
Robert  B  Carleson  former  United  States 
Commissioner  on  Welfiire  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  the  President -Elect  s  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Task  Korce  He  is  Pr^^lden'  of  Rob- 
ert B  Carleson  &  Associates.  Iric  u  manage- 
ment and  public  policy  coiuultlng  firm  A 
natue  of  Long  Beach.  California,  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  also  did  some  graduate  work 
m  public  administration  after  his  Navy  serv- 
ice during  and  after  the  Korean  War  Mr 
Carleson  has  held  a  number  uf  pubiii;  posi- 
tions of  importance  at  the  city  state  and 
federal  level  — Including  such  services  as 
manager  of  two  California  cities  San  Dlmas 
and  Pico  Rivera,  then  progresMng  Uj  Direc- 
tor of  the  California  Department  o.'  Stjclal 
Welfare  under  Governor  Reagan  Mr  Carleson 
has  served  on  numerous  Lx.ards  conuni.ssKms 
and  study  groups  dealing  with  public  policy 
In   the   human   resuarces   area 

Gerald  P  Carmen  Is  a  Manchester  New 
Hampshire,  business  nad  civic  leader  In 
community  affairs,  he  .served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Manchester  HousinK  and  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Authority  tor  a  nve-,ear  term 
Prom  January   i\.   1969   ihrougli  January  6 

1970  he  served  as  Mce  chairman  of  the  Au- 
th<^-lty  and  on  January  6.  1970  he  assumed 
the   position   of    chairman    until   January    5. 

1971  Mr  Carmen  also  served  two  terms  as 
President  of  the  Downtovsn  Manchester  As- 
sociation and  as  state  chairman  for  two 
terms  in  the  New  Hampshire  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
iNCCJf  and  continues  to  serve  as  Director  iii 
the  successor  organisation  New  Hampshire 
Brotherhc«xl  Council  Mr  Carmen  is  uls.,  a 
former  chairman  nf  the  Manchester  Heart 
I^nd  campaign,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Greater  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merces Ambassador  s  Club  Mr  Carmen  has 
been  active  In  Republican  activities  for  over 
twenty-nve  ye»r» 

Arthur  E  Teele  Is  an  attornev  at  law  from 
Tallahassee.  Florida.  speclallzlnK  In  labor 
policy  and  labor  relatlon.s  management  He 
has  served  as  a  consultant  and  counsel  to 
various  federal,  state  and  local  labor  depart- 
ments and  manpower  agencies  In  addition 
he  has  served  as  Expert  Counsel  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Administration  for  the  State  of 
Florida  where  he  specialized  In  the  state 
government  s  rulee  and  regulations  He  spent 
nine  years  in  mllltarv  service  serving  as 
Senior  Aide  and  Special  Private  Counsel  to 
several  of  the  mllltarv  s  top  field  com- 
manders Including  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corp 
While  In  Vietnam  he  received  the  l»urplp 
Heart  and  Bronze  Star  for  valor  Mr  Teele 
received  his  JD  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  1972  and  his  BS   from  Florida  A&M 


University   in    19S7    He   is   a   member   of   the 
Florida  Bar 

Michel  1  Halbouty  Is  a  consultant  geolo- 
gist and  petroleum  engineer  and  active  lii- 
aependent  oil  and  gas  producer  and  opera- 
tor He  Is  an  outstanding  authority  on  geo- 
logical and  engineering  problems  of  North 
America  and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  top  «x- 
t>erts  on  geology  of  Gulf  Coast  salt  domes 
Mr  Halbouty  was  born  In  1909.  earned  his 
B  i>  and  Mb  degrees  in  geolo*tv  and  petro- 
leum engineering  from  Texas  AAiM  and  do<  - 
t(irate  from  Colorado  School  of  Mines  la 
technology  He  is  a  member  of  many  profes- 
sional scieiitihc  and  engineering  s<R-ieties  and 
•he  National  Academy  of  Engineering  He  is 
past  President  uf  the  American  As»<K:latlon 
of  Petroleum  OeologUts  i!966  67i  He  is  a 
\. suing  professor  at  Irxas  lecli  and  lexas 
A&M  He  IS  Chairman  of  the  lexas  A&M  Oeo- 
iciences  and  Earth  Resources  Foundation  He 
has  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Montana 
Colle^je  of  Mineral  St  l»nce  and  Technology 
He  has  written  oier  i(,M)  scientinc  and  engi- 
neering papers  and  has  autluired  or  coau- 
thored  several  books 

Uirelel  Kinder  has  opened  many  doors  for 
wumen  m  politics  Ms  Kinder  was  the  first 
woman  to  hold  the  poaillon  of  Executive 
Director  of  the  California  Republican  Party 
She  moved  on  to  become  the  first  woman 
Regional  Political  Coordinator  fur  the  Reagan 
campaign  during  the  primaries  In  this  posi- 
tion Ms  Kinder  Initiated  a  comprehensive 
organizational  effort  to  reach  out  to  women. 
bi4;^s  and  Hispanlcs  During  the  past  Presi- 
dential campaign  Ms  Kinder  played  a  cru- 
cial role  as  the  National  Political  Coordinator 
for  voter  groups  division  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
Committee  She  was  responsible  for  assisting 
and  advising  many  diverse  voter  groups  The 
grovips  ranged  from  Senior  Citizens  to  handi- 
capped citizens  to  athletes  In  addition  Ms 
K.I. (Iff  ac'ed  as  a  statT  advisor  to  the  Family 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Committee  The  Board 
confronted  manv  timelv  problems  such  as 
teenage  drt^c  abuse  and  how  the  American 
tax  system  ;s  i«-lpctlng  the  nations  family 
structure  Ms  Kinder  s  knowledge  of  minor- 
ity relations  vij-a-vis  government  activities 
dates  back  to  the  earlv  «0  s  During  that  time 
she  was  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  a 
State  Senator  who  was  on  the  Education 
Committee  She  conducted  several  studies  for 
the  Committee  which  dealt  with  the  Califor- 
nia education  system  and  various  ethnic 
groups  as  well  as  with  other  important 
subjects 

OrncE  or  thi  Pm.sidint-Elect. 
Vt'afhXngttm    DC     \n' r^tbc  n    1980 

Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Reagan  tcKlay  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Donald  J  De- 
vlne  as  TYansltlon  Team  leader  and  R  T 
iTIml  McNamar  as  Policy  Coordinator  for 
the  omce  of  Personnel  Management  in  the 
U  S   Oovernment 

Mr  Devlne  and  Mr  McNamar  will  work 
in  the  Transition  Office  of  Exe^-utlve  Branch 
Management  led  by  William  E  Tlmmons 
and  report  to  lx>ren  A  Smith  Director  of 
the  Legal  and  Administrative  Agencies 
Group 

Mr  Devlne  and  Mr  McNamar  will  Inven- 
tory and  assess  policy  programs  and  persf>n- 
nel  of  the  Important  OfTlce  of  Personnel 
Management  and  will  Interface  v»lth  Presi- 
dent Carters  Trsnsltlon  Director  of  that 
agency.  Alan  Campbell 

Brief  biographical  Information  follows 

R  T  T'm  >''-N»niBra  's  Executive  Vice 
Pre.sident  of  Beneficial  Standard  Corporation. 
a  diversined  financial  services  holding  com- 
pany In  Ixw  Angeles  He  wns  formerly  i  1973- 
19771  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  Wa.shlngton  where  he  was 
Instrumental  !n  reforming  and  Improving  the 
agency  s  budgeting  professional  recruiting, 
and  mansKeniea'  sv  s'ctns  .^;a.vv('r  .Michigan 
Law  School  1963.  he  also  has  an  M  B.A   rrotn 


the  Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth  and  an 

extensive  background  In  management  con- 
sulting in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
Before  joining  the  PTC  he  held  several 
senior  poaitions  In  the  Economic  StablUza- 
tion  ITogram  (  1972-1974|  In  Washington 

Donald  J  Devlne.  43.  has  been  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Crovernmental  Politics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  since  1967  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph  D  m  Political  Science  from  the 
Ma.\well  School  at  Syracuse  University  in 
1967  specializing  in  American  Politics.  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Urban  Studies  and  Com- 
parative aovernment  He  holds  an  M  A  In 
Political  Science  from  the  City  University  of 
Nevfc  York  and  a  BBA  from  St  Johns 
University,  New  York 

l>rviue  :s  the  author  of  three  books  on  gov- 
e-iimeiu  and  politics  Does  Freedom  Work'' " 
The  Political  Culture  of  the  United  Sutes. 
and  The  Attentive  Public."  as  well  as  several 
articles  in  professional  Journals  Dvirlng  the 
campaign,  he  was  RegtonaJ  Political  Director 
for  Delaware  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  served  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Political  Planning  and  Analysis 

Devlne  lives  in  Wheaton.  Maryland  with 
his  wife  Ann  Smith  Devlne.  and  their  four 
children 

Orrici  or  the  P»E5iDiNT-ELrcT, 

Washington  I)  C  Noifmbrr  13  1980 
To  help  round  out  the  Transition  head- 
quarters staff  President -Elect  Ronald  Reagar. 
todiv  announced  the  appointment  of  several 
Co-Directors  and  Assistants  to  Issue  cluster 
groups  The  magnitude  of  the  mission  and 
the  volume  of  work  in  the  Office  of  Executive 
Branch  Management,  providing  communica- 
tions with  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
g(v,ernment.  required  experienced  personnel 
to  ccKjrdlnate  the  teams  as.signrd  to  federal 
go.ernment   units 

Sam  Ballenger,  40.  will  be  Co-Director  of 
the  Resource  and  Development  Group  within 
the  Office  of  Executive  Branch  Management 
He  win  work  with  Richard  Fairbanks  In 
carrying  out  responsibilities  of  that  office 
Mr  Ballenger  Is  Legislative  Assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Paul  lAxalt  (R-Nev  t  and  has  served  the 
.Senator  for  five  yea.-s  He  Is  an  expert  In  the 
field  of  natural  resources  atid  environment 
Mr  Ballenger  also  serve.s  as  Laxalt  s  staff  ad- 
visor to  The  Senate  Western  Coalition  which 
the  Senator  co-chaIrs  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  with  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  In  business  (finance  major)  and 
pharmacy  Mr  Ballenger  s  legal  residence  Is 
Ijis  Vck'.is  Nevada  He  currently  resides  In 
Fairfax  Virginia,  with  his  wife.  Judith  and 
two  children 

Mark  S  Fowler  39  will  be  Co-Director  of 
the  LeKSl  and  Administrative  Agencies 
Group  He  served  a.s  FCC  Communications 
Counsel  to  the  Reagan  campaign  1975-1976. 
and  1979  to  present  He  Is  senior  partner  In 
the  communications  law  firm  of  Fowler  ft 
M-yers  PC  Washington  DC  He  Is  married 
to  Jane  Y  Fowler  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren and  resides  In  Arlington  Virginia. 
Fowler  halls  from  Orlando  Florida  and  is  a 
K-raduate  of  the  University  of  Florida  M966). 
the  Unlversltv  of  Florida  College  of  Law 
I  19691  Fowler  has  extensive  exoerlence  a.s  a 
broadcaster  He  was  employed  !n  all  phases 
o'  radio  broadcasting  from  1959  to  1969  Mr. 
Fowler  will  work  with  Loren  A  Smith,  DliJC- 
tor  of  the  Group 

John  F  Lehman  Jr  ,  will  be  the  Co- 
Director  of  the  National  .Security  Group 
working  with  Dr  David  Abshlre  Born  Sep- 
tember 1942  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania,  he 
is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  Thornton 
Wleland  They  have  one  daughter  and  one 
son  Dr  Lehman  Is  an  officer  In  the  US 
Navy   Res"rve    flying   A6  and   A4  aircraft 

Dr  Lehman  graduated  from  St  Josephs 
College  and  holds  BA  and  MA  degrees  In 
International  Iaw  and  Diplomacy  from 
Cambridge  University   He  received  his  MA, 
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and  PhD    In   International  Relations  from 
ihe  Unlveralty  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr  Lehman  first  entered  government  serv- 
ice in  January  1969  Initially  appointed  Staff 
Member  to  the  National  Security  Council, 
he  was  irxade  Special  Counsel  and  Senior 
Staff  Member  to  the  Council  in  1971  In 
July  1974  he  was  named  a  Delegate  to  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
Talks  (MBFR)  in  Vienna  He  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  nomination  by  the  Presl- 
deni  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
srd  Dlsarm-iment  Agency  where  he  served 
until  January  30  1977  Since  February  1977. 
Dr  Lehman  has  been  the  President  of  Ablng- 
ton  Corpor»tlon 

Dr  Lehman  Is  the  recipient  of  aevwral 
swards  Including  an  E:arhart  Fellowship 
from  Cambridge  from  1966-1967  and  a  Visit- 
ing Fellowship  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  In 
1974  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association,  International  Panel  He 
Is  a  consultant  to  several  US  governmental 
agencies 

T  Kenneth  Crlbb,  Jr  will  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Legal  and  Administrative  Apen- 
des  Group  He  served  as  Deputy  Chief 
Counsel  to  the  Reagan-Bush  Committee  and 
is  currently  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  law 
firm  of  Dewey,  Ballantlne.  Bushby.  Palmer, 
and  Wood  Mr  Crlbb  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  where  he  received 
the  Washington  Award  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
w»s  a  finalist  In  the  LUe  Moot  Court  Com- 
petition For  six  years.  Mr  Crlbb  served  as 
National  Director  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Studies  Institute  In  Bryn  MawT.  Pennsyl- 
vania He  was  named  an  Outstanding  Y'nung 
Man  of  the  Y'ear  In  1980  and  Is  a  trustee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  Mr  Crlbb  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina, 

Glenn  R  Schleede  Is  Assistant  to  thr  Re- 
sources and  Development  Group  Since  July 
1979  Mr  Schleede  has  been  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
He  Joined  NCA  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Policy  Planning  In  January  1977  NCA  Is  the 
nationwide  trade  association  of  commercial 
coal  producers  and  allied  Interests, 

Prior  to  Joining  NCA,  Mr  Schleede  was 
Associate  Director  for  Energy  and  Science 
for  the  Domestic  Council  in  the  White  Hou^e 
He  be^an  work  with  the  Domestic  Council 
In  March  1973 

Previously,  he  served  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  four  yeirs  (1961- 
1^5)  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  for  6'2 
years  1 1965-19721  He  then  spent  one  addi- 
tional year  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion where  his  position  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  for  Policy  and  Program  Review. 

Schleede  graduated  in  1960  from  Oustavtis 
Adolphus  College  St  Peter,  Minnesota  with 
a  BA  degree  In  Psychology  He  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
received  an  MA.  in  Industrial  Relations.  He 
Is  married  to  the  former  Sandra  Klafehn  of 
Brockport,  New  Y'ork.  and  they  reside  In 
Potomac.  Maryland,  with  their  three 
daughters, 

David  L  Chew  28.  will  be  Assistant  to  the 
Economics  Group  He  Is  Vice  President  of 
Citizens  Ct'olce.  a  national  citizens  lobby 
organization  concerned  with  economic  and 
reguluory  Issues  Previously  he  served  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator  Boh 
Dole  iR-Kans  )  and  was  Director  of  Research 
for  Tlmmons  and  Company.  Inc  from  1975- 
1979  Chew  was  a  Special  Assistant  to  former 
Senator  Bill  Brock  from  1970-1973  Mr  Chew- 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service.  He  now  resides  In 
Washington.  D.C. 


OrnCE  OF  THE  PirCStDU»T-ELECT. 

Wos/ilnsrfon.  DC  ,  November  13   1980 
Presldent-Elect      Ronald      Reagan      today 
named  the  leaders  of  his  Congressional  Rela- 
tions Office  for  the  Traaisllion  Staff 

This  office  will  coordinate  the  day-to-day 
ctjngresslonal  activities,  particularly  as  they 
pertain  to  the  legislative  objectives  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  All  congressional  liaison  efforts  will 
be  closely  coordinated  with  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  (R-Nev  I  who  was  named  previously 
as  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Transition  Others  on  the 
committee  are:  Rep  Tom  Evans  (R-Del  I. 
as  well  as  OOP  leaders  in  the  House  and 
Senate 

Tom  C  Korologos  will  serve  as  Director  of 
Congressional  Relations  for  Presldent-Elect 
Ronald  Reagan  &  Transition  Staff 

Richard  Williamson.  31,  was  also  named 
Director  of  the  Staff  of  the  Congressional 
Advisory  Committee  which  will  work  closely 
with  Senator  Laxalt  and  the  Transition 
Team's  Senior  Policy  Advisors  In  developing 
long-range  legislative  activities 

In  addition,  Mr  Reagan  named  Paul  A 
Russo  37,  as  Deputy  Director  of  Congres- 
sional Relations  under  Mr    Korologos 

Mr  Korologos,  47,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Utah  Is  a  well-known  and  exoe-ienced 
legislative  expert  In  the  nation's  capital  He 
IS  Vice  President  of  Tlmmons  and  Company, 
a  Washington  based  consulting  company,  and 
assisted  the  Rcagan-Bush  political  operation 
in  the  fall  campaign  He  was  an  assistant  for 
lejjlslatlve  affairs  In  the  While  House  for 
both  Presidents  Ford  and  Nixon  and  worked 
for  nine  years  for  US  Senator  Wallace  F 
Bennett   iR-UUh) 

Mr  Rtisso  worked  for  Ronald  Reagan  In 
the  1976  presidential  race,  In  the  1980  pri- 
maries during  the  convention,  and  In  the 
general  election  campaign  Mr  Russo  directed 
liaison  with  the  Congress  and  Republican 
j;r«vprnors  Mr  Russo  Is  a  veteran  of  political 
ramp.ilgns  and  government  service,  working 
lor  Senator  Bob  Dole  (R-Kans  ).  former  Sen- 
ator Bob  Taft  (R-Ohlo),  and  Congressman 
Tom  Evans  (R-Del  )  Additionally,  he  served 
as  Special  Assistant  to  then  Governor  Reagan 
m  California 

Mr  Williamson  is  an  attorney  and  a  part- 
ner In  Winston  Slrawn.  a  Washington  law- 
firm  During  the  campaign  he  served  as  Dep- 
uty to  Campaign  Chairman  Laxalt  He  previ- 
ously worked  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House 

Mr  Korologos'  assistant  will  be  Mike  Bates, 
30,  also  with  Tlmmons  and  Company  Mr 
Bates  worked  for  Congressman  Bd  Madlgan 
iR-Ill  )  and  Congressman  Clarence  Brown 
iR-OhIo),  as  well  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  before 
Joining  the  consulting  firm 

Assistant  Directors  of  Congressional  Rela- 
tions will  be  Powell  Moore.  Nancy  Risque, 
Charles  Leppert,  Pat  O'Donnell,  William  Ken- 
dall and  former  Congressman  Marvin  F.sch 
and    former   Congressman    Dan    Kuykendall 

Office  of  the  President-Elect, 

Washington.  D  C  .  November  14.  1980 
Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Regan  today  an- 
nounced the  appointments  of  Robert  Keith 
Gray  and  Charles  Z  Wick  as  cochalrmen  of 
the  1981  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee 
In  making  the  announcement  Presldent- 
Elect  Reagan  said  he  has  picked  Callfomlan 
Wick  and  Washlngtonlan  Gray  to  bring  the 
Ean  and  West  together  In  the  Inaugural  As 
cochalrmen  of  the  Presidential  Inaugural 
Committee  Gray  and  Wick  will  supervise 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  all  cere- 
monial and  social  activities  surrounding  the 
Inauguration  of  the  new  President, 

TrBwlltlonally  the  Inatigural  Committee's 
responsibility    Is    to    successfully    plan,    im- 


plement and  manage,  over  a  SS-day  period 

.4  •■,5  million  to  16  0  million  breai.-evei. 
business,  building  to  3.000  or  4.U00  ataff  and 
volunteer  workers,  supporting  16.000  to  20- 
0(JO  military  and  civilian  participants  cul- 
minating in  Inaugural  functions  having 
500,000  to  1,000.000  people  at  the  parade  and 
in  excess  of  60.000  attending  party-related 
functions. 

Gray  served  as  director  of  communications 
for  the  Reagan-bash  Committee  and  as 
deputy  director  of  the  campaign  He  Is  vice 
chairman  of  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  the 
world  s  largest  iniernalicnal  public  rela- 
tions hrm  and  head  of  the  firm's  Washing- 
ton operations  Gray  a  Harvard  Buslneai 
School  graduate,  served  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration In  various  capacities  Including 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  Presidential  As- 
sistant and  Appoinimenlg  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower 

Wick  served  as  a  senior  advisor  to  the 
Reagan-Bush  Committee  and  was  national 
chairman  of  Prelude  to  Victory,  a  series  of 
major  fundralslng  dinners  held  In  19  cities 
across  the  country  and  linked  by  closed- 
circuit  television  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Case  Western  Re- 
serve Law  School  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
and  California  State  Bars  Wick's  other  in- 
terests Include  venture  capital  business  per- 
sonal Investments  and  real  estate  and  he 
reside?  at  120  South  Mapleton  Drive  In  Los 
.''.ngeles  California 

'n  addition  the  Honorable  J  William 
Mlddendorf  nas  been  selected  to  serve  as 
finance  chairman  of  the  1080  Presidential 
Inaugural  Committee  Mlddendorf  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  was 
former  Amba.s.sador  to  the  Netherlands  He 
Is  currently  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Financial  General  Bankshares 

Nnmed  also  is  Frederick  K  Blebe'  rs  e' - 
pcutlve  director  of  the  Committee  Blebel  la 
former  national  committeeman  from  Con- 
necticut and  Its  former  state  chairman  until 
he  resigned  to  Join  the  Reagan-Bush  Com- 
mittee a-s  national  coordinator  of  Repub- 
lican state  organl-'Btlons  He  resides  In 
Stratford    Connecticut. 

Office  or  the  PRtsnjErrr-Ei-ECT. 
Va'hinaton    DC    November  14    1980 

President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  announced 
today  an  additional  series  of  Transition 
Team  Leaders  These  Team  Leaders  are  the 
first  of  those  who  will  be  working  with  the 
various  Agencies  Commissions  and  Oovern- 
ment Corporations  The  Transition  Team 
Leaders  will  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  task  of  providing  a  smooth  passage  of 
authority  to  the  new  Reagan  Admin- 
istration 

The  Team  Leaders  for  the  following  Agen- 
cies. Commissions  end  Oovernment  Corpo- 
ra'tnns  ^<■e^e  announced   todav 

Economic  A^^slrs  Groun  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration 

National  Security  Orou^  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Veterans  Administration.  In- 
ternational  Aeencles 

H  -man  Services  Group:  ACTION  Com- 
munltv  Services  Admlnis'ratlon 

Resources  and  Development  Group:  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  Envi- 
ronmental Pro'ecMon  A^encv  N-c'ear  Regu- 
latory Acency   Syn-Fuels  Corporation 

Legal  and  Regulatory  Agencies  Group: 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comml-^slon  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  US  Postal  Service, 
Equal  Emplovment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Legal  Services  Corporation  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 

David  Wlmer,  the  Transition  Team  Leader 
for  the  Council  on  Wace  and  Price  Stability, 
Is    the    managing    partner    of    Hay    Assocl- 
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airs  an  liiferiiatloiinl  human  resources  ((in- 
sulting nrm  Prior  'o  his  ^>o^Ul<)n  wl!h  Hay. 
Mr  Wimer  served  aj  Special  Assistant  to  the 
I'resldent  frntn  197;i  19T-J  Spe- lal  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Latxir  Ir'Hi  1W7J  1973 
and  from  1963  19fit)  served  as  an  omcer  In 
the  i;  tt  Air  Korre  He  Joined  Hay  Assix-iates 
In  19«9  and  with  the  exception  of  a  tempo- 
rarv  '.eave  of  iib.ense  for  sovernmriit  serv- 
ice has  been  vkith  them  since  Mr  Wimer 
gradoa'ed  from  VCLA  la  1963  and  received 
his  MdsUTN  m  Public  Administration  from 
California  btate  University  at  Norihrldge  In 
1967 

Max  HuK'el.  55  currently  the  Executive  Vice 
President  nf  Centronics  Data  Computer  Cor- 
poration, will  be  the  Iransltioii  leain  Leader 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 

Mr  Hugel.  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  previously  served  as  a  military  In- 
telligence ofttcer  from  l(i4l  KMT  hr.ni  '.'<:v4 
1VI75  he  *as  President  of  BrJther  Interna- 
tional Corp. irat ion  a  firm  specializing  In 
the  manufacture  and  export  of  consumer 
goods  For  the  last  three  months  Mr  Hugel 
has  also  ser.ed  as  the  National  Director  of 
Voter  Groups  for  the  Resigan-Buah  Cam- 
paign 

l.a;iren:e  H  SUbcrman  the  IransUlon 
ream  Leader  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  presently  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Crocker  National  Bank  In  Snn  Fran- 
cisco Prior  to  Joining  Crocker,  he  was  man- 
aging partner  of  the  Washington  ofTlcr  of  the 
law  rtrm  of  Morrison  and  Koerster  He  Is  also 
a  visiting  fellow  of  the  American  Enterprise 
In^tl'iite  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
I-'cireign  Relations 

From  19:5  1977  Mr  sut)erman  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslaila  and.  in  1976.  he  ser.ed 
as  the  President  s  S.'eelal  E.ivoy  t(3  the 
European  Communltv  Japan.  Australia  and 
Canada  on  Internatu  nal  Labor  Organiza- 
tions Affairs  From  M74-1975  he  served  as 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  Unlte-J 
States  In  igfll  Mr  SUberman  was  Appointed 
Solicitor  of  lalor  (General  Counsel  1  In  the 
United  States  Labor  Department  and  In 
1970  he  became  the  Unde-secretary  of  La'ior. 
a  position  le  held  until   1973 

William  H  Avres  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Team  Leader  vvas  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  for  2i)  venrs  from 
1951  to  1971  representing  the  Mlh  Ohio 
Congressional  District  During  that  time  he 
was  the  Mlno-ltv  Leader  of  the  Edu'-atlo-i. 
Labor  and  Veterans  Arralrs  Cin^mlttees  and 
he  co-authored  the  O  '  Bill  Am'ndment  On 
leaving  Congress  he  directed  the  Presidents 
Jobs  for  Veterans  prtj^-ram  H»  Is  currently 
wlif!  the  Renubllcan  National  Committee 
and  directed  the  Veterans  Division  for  Chair- 
man mil  Broi-;< 

Following  his  d'scharge  from  the  Army. 
Mr  Ayres  nrganlred  his  own  heaflne  com- 
pany with  the  holp  of  World  War  II  veterans 

Mr      Avres      15     a     life-time     member     of 
Klwanls    i.'e   American   Legion   and   AmVets 
He    Is   a    graduate   of   Case    Wes'ern 
University    and    la    listed    in    Who's 
■^merlca    He   Is   mHrrled     has   three 
and  one  grandchild 

Fr.ink  ShaV-espe-ire  who  wP!  be  the  Inter- 
v.itlonal  Agencies  Team  leader  Is  rurrentlv 
■T.lng  as  the  President  of  RKO  General  Inc 
ani  has  served  In  this  posltl-n  since  1975 
From  1973  to  1975  he  was  Exe-utlve  Vice 
President  of  Westin?>^nuse  Electrical  Coroo- 
ratlori^  for  Broadcasting  lenrnln?  and  Lel- 
ani  from  IO69  to  1973  he  was  the 
United    States    Informatlcn 


Foreign 


Is  I  trufclee  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Heritage 
I'luadatl  h  and  a  trustee  of  HUUdale  Cul- 
.c^e   111   Michigan 

Born  In  IVio  In  New  York.  Mr  Shakespeare 
graduated  from  Holy  Cro^a  College  and  served 
in  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  deck  officer 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Pacinc  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Deborah  Anne 
bpjeth  They  ha. c  three  children  and  make 
their  home  In  Greenwich.  Connecticut 

John  Burgess.  38  the  Transition  Team 
Leader  for  ACTION,  has  both  f^eld  and  Wash- 
iiKton  experience  In  ACTION  From  April 
1973  to  1975  Mr  Burgess  served  as  Executive 
Assistant  lo  the  Director  of  ACTION  In  that 
posuion.  he  participated  In  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  ACTION  In  January  of  1975 
Mr  Burgest  accepted  the  p.  sltlon  of  Peace 
Corps  Director  for  Micronesia  His  service  In 
Niicronesia  pro  ided  him  with  excellent  prac- 
tical neld  experience 

Mr  Burgees  has  twice  held  the  position  of 
.NaiiouBluies  Director  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  acted  a.s  the  Ethnlc 
Press  DifiCtor  for  the  Reacan-Bush  O  mmll- 
lee  Previously  he  served  as  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men at  Georgetown  University  and  Assistant 
Dcaii  of  Georgetown  School  of 
Service 

Mr  Burgess  Is  presently  self -employed  as 
an  Educational  and  Political  Consultant  He 
i>btnlned  his  M  A  In  Russian  History  at 
Georgetown  University  and  has  nearly  com- 
pete  I  his  Ph  D   on  the  s.ime  subject 

Constance  B  Newman  the  Co-Founder 
and  President  of  the  Newman  A  Hermanson 
Company,  a  public  policy  research  and  eval- 
uation firm,  will  be  the  Team  Leader  for  the 
Community  Service;  Administration  Prior 
to  establishing  the  firm  Ms  Newman  served 
as  an  Asslslant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  She 
had  also  served  in  policy-making  positions 
in  a  number  of  Federal  government  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Presldentlally  appointed 
positions  of  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  CommlsMon  and  Director  of 
VISTA:  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
W'elfare  and  Chief  of  the  Midwest  Migrant 
Programs  and  at  the  old  OfTlce  of  Economic 
Opp<.rtuni:y  mow  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration) 

Ms  Newman  holds  an  A  B  from  Bates  Col- 
lege and  a  BSL  from  the  University  of 
Mlnnes-.ta  Law  School  She  has  a  number  of 
honors  Including  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
Bates     College     and     the     Secretary  s 
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Award  for  Excellence  from  the  DepnrVrnent 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Among 
her  listings  are  Who  s  Who  Among  Black 
Americans.  Who  s  Who  of  American  Women 
and  Whos  Who  in  American  Politics  At  pres- 
ent. Ms  Newman  is  a  Visiting  Fellow  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  a 
Underwriters'  Laboratories 
Visiting  Committee  of 
School   of   Social    Work 

Dannv  J  Hoggs  36  Is  the  Team  Leader  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
He  is  currently  of  counsel  to  the  law  firm  of 
Bushnell.  Oatre  Relzen  and  Bylngton  In 
Washington  He  was  StafT  Director  for  Energy 
of  the  1980  Republican  Platform  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Reagan-Bush  Cam- 
paign Domestic  and  Economic  Advisory 
Group  and  the  Environmental  Tusk  Force 
From  1976  to  1977  he  was  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commls.sion 
He  was  DeTuty  Minority  Counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources m  1977  and  1979  A  native  of  Bowling 
Green  Kentucky  Boggs  graduated  rum  laude 
from  Harvard  College  In  1965  and  from 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
He   currently   resides   In   Arlington 

Nornuin  dkei  B  Llvermore  Jr  69  Is  the 
Team  Leader  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  He  currently  Is  serving  as  a 
member   of   the   California  Pish   and   Game 
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Commission  He  served  as  Sccretarv  for  Re- 
sources for  tlie  Slate  of  California  Ironi  1967 
to  1974  Mr  Llvermore  is  a  member  of  The 
Sierra  Club  (Board  Member  1940  50 1 .  the 
Sierra  Club  Foundation  Save  the  Redwoods 
League.  San  Joaquin  Wilderness  A.s.so-iatlon. 
Japanese- American  EiiMronmental  Confer- 
ence and  is  a  former  member  of  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Council  of  the  Stanford  Graduate  Bu.sl- 
ness  School  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  Irom  1&76  to  1980  a  Delegate 
lo  the  Internationa;  Env  Ironmenta!  Confer- 
ence In  Stockholm  In  1972  and  Governor 
Reagan  s  Representail.e  to  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  in  1967  68  Mr  Llv- 
ermore Is  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  cur- 
rently resides  in  San   Rafael    Callfornl-x 

Richard  T  Kennedy  60.  Is  the  Team  Lead- 
er for  the  Nu'-'ear  Regulatory  Cominlssinn 
He  currently  is  a  private  consultant  on  energy 
matters  Colonel  Kennedy  served  as  a  Com- 
ml'sloner  of  the  Nuc'ear  fjegulatory  Commis- 
sion from  1975  to  1980  In  1973  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Council  Planning  and 
sene-l  as  Director  of  Planning  for  the  Na- 
tional Securltv  Council  staff  from  1969  to 
1975  Colonel  Kennedy  retired  from  the 
United  States  Armv  In  I97I  He  graduated 
from  the  National  War  College  In  1964  re- 
ceived a  MBA  with  distlncMon  from  Harvard 
Business  School  Ui  1953  and  a  B  A  in  Eco- 
nomics from  the  Unlversltv  of  Rochester  In 
1941  Colonel  Kennedy  Is  a  native  of  Roches- 
ter New  York  and  currently  resides  in 
Washington 

Ed  Noble  has  been  designated  the  Transi- 
tion Team  leader  for  the  Syn-Fuels  Corpora- 
tion    He   graduated    from    the   University  of 
Oklahoma  in    19M    wl'h  a  degree  m   Oe  .logy 
After  college  he  served  as  Second  Lieutenant 
In    the    United    States    Army    Reserves     Mr 
Noble  is  a  businessman  with  an   Impressive 
record  of  success  as  the  developer  and  builder 
of    the    Innovative    1  5    million    square    foot 
Lenox   Square  Shopping   Center  In   Atlanta. 
Georgia    The  massive  enclosed  mall    built  20 
years  ago    was  the  first  regional  center  In  the 
Southeast    He  Is  the  founder    developer  and 
Chairman  of   the   Board  of   Noble  Inns  Cor- 
jxirtatlon    which    owns    »nd    o-ieratps    motor 
hotels  and  restaurants    He  Is  Involved  In  In- 
creasing exportation  of  American  producs  as 
founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mar- 
keting   Research    and    Development    Inc     He 
Is  also  actively  Involved  In  farming   ran   hlr.g. 
and  the  oil  business  In  the  Southwest    Since 
the  early  70s    Mr    Noble  has  been   Director 
and  principal  owner  of  the  Autocrane  Com- 
pany  in   Tulsa    Oklahoma    which   manufac- 
tures truck   motinted  electric  cranes  for  th.e 
oil  and  heavy  equipment  industry    He  Is  Di- 
rector of   Noble   Amilates  Inc  .  an  Integrated 
group   Involved   In  oil   and  gas  drilling  con- 
tracting   oil   and   gas   development  and   pro- 
duction   and  the  oil  field  trucking  business 
Mr   Nonle  served  for  15  years  on  the  Board  of 
Overseprs    at    the    Hoover    Institute    In    Palo 
Alto,    California     He   Is   an    active    trustee  of 
the  Samuel  Roberts  Noble  Foundation  vkhlch 
Is  primarily  dedicated   to   medical   research, 
agricultural    research   and   conservation    Mr 
Noble    has    two   children    and    currently    live? 
m  Tulsa   Oklahoma 

Michael  R  Gardner  38.  will  be  the  Transi- 
tion Team  Leader  for  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  Is  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington DC  where  he  practices  law  as  a  part- 
ner In  the  firm  of  Bracewell  &  Patterson  Mr 
Gardner  was  an  official  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  a  six-year  Member  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion A  graduate  of  Georgetown  Law  Center. 
Mr  Gardner  currently  resides  In  Washington 
DC  with  his  vklfe  Theresa  I  enn<  n  G«r:li.'-r 
and  daughters  Courtney  Anne  and  Christine 
Lennon  Gardner 

James  C.  Miller  III  the  Team  leader  for 
'he  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Is  the  C>- 
Director  and  Resident  Scholar  at  the  Cunter 
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for  the  Study  of  Government  Regulation 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  Dr  Miller  received  a  Ph  D 
in  Economics  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
In  1969,  and  has  taught  at  Georgia  State 
University  (1968-1969).  Texas  AAM  Univer- 
sity (1972  1974)  and  George  Washington 
University  (1971-1972,  1975-1976,  and  1980 
present) 

His  service  with  the  Federal  povernment 
has  Included  Senior  StafT  Economist.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (1969-1972). 
Senior  StafT  Economist  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  (1974-1975).  and  Assistant  Director 
I  for  government  operations).  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability 

Since  January  1977.  Dr  Miller  has  been  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  (AEI) 
His  putiUcatlons  Include:  "Why  the  Draft': 
The  Case  for  a  Volunteer  Army"  (F^nguln, 
1968)  "Economic  Regulation  of  Domestic  Air 
Transport  (Brookings,  1974).  "Perspectives 
on  Federal  Transportation  Policy"  (AEI. 
1975;.  and  "Benefit  Cost  Analyses  of  Soda] 
Regulation  ■   (AEI,  1979) 

Barbara  Keatlng-EDH  will  be  the  Team 
Leader  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  In  1974  she  was  a  United  States 
Senate  candidate  from  the  State  of  New  York 
or.  the  Conservative  ticket  She  subsequently 
served  as  a  special  asslslant  to  Senator  James 
Buckley  In  the  New  York  district  office  in 
1975  and  1976  In  1977  Mrs  Keatlng-Edh 
formed  Consumer  Alert  a  nationwide  con- 
sumer membership  organization,  based  on 
free  enterprise  solutions  to  consumer  dls- 
sa'lsfactlon  She  presently  serves  as  active 
president  of  the  organization  In  addition 
Mrs  Koatlng-Edh  Is  the  current  supervisor 
of  the  refugee  resettlement  program  In  Mo- 
desto, which  is  Involved  in  relocating  2.500 
Indo-Chinese  botit  people 

Mrs  Keatlng-Edh  was  raised  In  New  York 
and  now  lives  In  Modesto.  California 

John  LAthrop  Ryan,  who  will  be  the  US 
Postal  Service  Transition  Team  Leader.  Is 
currently  Executive  Vice  President  of  Dean 
Brothers  Pumps  Inc  of  Indians  Mr  Ryan 
was  a  charter  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 

Mr  Ryan's  posts  in  the  Republican  Party 
have  been  extensive  and  varied.  Including 
alternate  delegate  to  two  national  conven- 
tions and  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  In  Indiana  In  addition  to  these 
activities  Mr  Ryan  Is  a  past  president  and 
current  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
He  also  serves  as  a  trustee  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege and  the  Intercollegiate  Studies 
Institute 

Robert  P  Vlsser  has  been  selected  to  head 
the  Transition  Team  for  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  Mr  Vlsser  Is  a  partner  In 
the  law  firm  of  Peabody.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
Washington,  DC  He  received  a  degree  In 
physics  from  City  College  of  New  York,  and 
a  J  D  degree  from  the  National  Law  Center. 
George  Washington  University,  where  he 
founded  the  Journal  of  Law  and  Economic 
Development  Mr.  Vlsser  Is  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  California  and  New- 
York  bars  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Panel  of  Arbitrators  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association 

Mr  Vlsser  was  counsel  to  President  FVDrd's 
campaign  committee  In  1976— the  first  presi- 
dential election  held  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  He  served  as  counsel  to 
the  Vice  President-elect  Bush's  presidential 
campaign  In  1980  and  In  like  capacity  to  the 
American  Freedom  Train  Foundation. 

Mr  Vlsser  was  born  In  New  York.  New  York 
He  IS  married  and  has  three  children. 

James  A  Parker  will  be  serving  as  the  Tran- 
sition Team  Leader  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  Since  1978, 
Mr  Parker  has  been  the  President  of  the 
Lincoln  Institute  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  The  Institute  Is  a 
public  policy  research  center  which  studies 


Black  middle  Income  Issues  The  Institute 
publishes  a  quarterly  Journal,  The  Lincoln 
Review,  and  commissions  studies  of,  and 
holds  conferences  and  symposia  on.  these 
issues 

Mr  Parker  was  born  In  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania He  resides  In  Great  Falls,  Virginia, 
with  his  wife,  Delores  The  Parkers  have  two 
daughters,  Yvette  and  De  Ann. 

William  J  Olson,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Transition  Team  Leader,  Is  a  partner 
111  the  Washington.  DC  law  firm  of  Smiley, 
Murphy.  Olson  and  Oilman,  He  received  an 
A  B  degree  from  Brown  University  and  a  J,D 
degree  from  the  University  of  Richmond 
School  of  Law.  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Bar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  His  practice  concentrates 
m  the  areas  of  litigation  and  administrative 
law 

Mr  Olson  has  held  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportotlon,  the  OfUce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil He  has  written  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
including  educational  finance,  criminal  Jus- 
tice, health,  and  postal  law. 

Mr  Olson  currently  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  Fairfax  County  (Virginia)  Republican 
Party  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  (Metro- 
politan Washington,  DC),  and  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  the  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advo- 
cacy Institute. 

Dr  Roger  W  Spencer  is  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Team  Leader  Dr 
Spencer  Is  currently  Dean  of  the  Division  of 
Business  and  Administrative  Studies  at  Trin- 
ity University  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  served 
as  senior  research  coordinator  at  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  from  mld- 
1976  lo  mid-1980  He  was  senior  economist  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St  Louis  for 
the  prior  eight  years  He  has  taught  eco- 
nomics and  finance  at  a  number  of  univer- 
sities. Including  Virginia  Polytechnlcal  In- 
stitute (Reston)  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Washington  University,  and  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Dr  Spencer  received  his 
Ph  D  in  economics  from  the  University  of 
Vlrginlal  He  Is  the  author  of  numerous  ar- 
ticles m  the  fields  of  economics  and  finance 

OrnCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELrCT, 

Washington.  DC.  Sovember  14   1980 

Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Reagan  today   an- 
nounced  his   Economic   Policy    Coordinating 
Committee  will  meet   Fridjy,  November   14 
Saturday,    November    15:    and   Sunday.    No- 
vember 16   in  Los  Angeles 

The  Economic  Policy  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  chaired  by  George  P  Schullz  All 
14  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  in  at- 
tendance This  meeting,  which  was  planned 
some  SIX  weeks  ago.  will  discuss  Implementa- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  economic  program 
outlined  by  Presldent-Elect  Reagan  In  his 
Chicago  speech.  'A  Strategy  for  Economic 
Growth.  ■  last  September 

All  eight  task  force  reports  have  been  com- 
pleted and  they  will  be  dlscus=ed  and  dl- 
ge.sted  by  the  group  These  reports  are  the 
product  of  some  65  of  our  nation's  top  econ- 
omists 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Coordinating  Committee  and  their 
Task  Force  Chairmanship  follows 

George  P  Schultz  — Vice  Chairman  The 
Bechtel  Group,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, former  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  former 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

Arthur  F  Burns  (Chairman  of  Tnlerna- 
tlonal  Monetary  Policy  Task  Force) . — For- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
former  Counsellor  to  President  Nixon,  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Elsenhower 

MUton  Friedman  — Senior  Reearch  Fel- 
low, The  Hoover  Institution,  Nobel  Laureat 
In  Economics 


Alan  Greenspan  (Chairman  of  Budget  T»«k 
Force)  — President  Townsend-Oreenspan  it 
Co  .  Inc  .  former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President  Ford 

Michel  T  Halbouty  (Chairman  of  the  En- 
erity  Policy  Advisory  Group i  — Geologist  and 
Petroleum  Engineer  former  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Oeoio- 
gists 

Jack  Kemp  — Congressman  from  New  York. 

James  T  Lynn  — Managing  Partner.  Jones, 
Day  Reavis  and  Pogue  former  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  former 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

Paul  McCracken  (Chairman  of  the  Infla- 
tion Policy  Task  Force)  — Edmund  ESra  Day 
University  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan:  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  President  Nixon 

William  E  Simon  —Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury 

Charles  E  Walker  (Chairman  of  the  Tax 
Policy  Task  Force)  —Chairman  Charles  E 
Walker  Associates,  Inc  ;  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury 

Murray  L  Weldenbaum  (Chairman  of  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Task  Force)  — Director 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
Washington  University:  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy 

Caspar  Weinberger  (Chairman  of  Spend- 
ing Control  Task  Force)  — Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel  Bechtel,  Inc  :  former 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Walter  B  Wrlston — Chairman  Citibank/ 
Citicorp 

Kenneth  Oshman  (Chairman  of  Innova- 
tion and  Entrepreneurshlp  Task  Force)  — 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
ROLM  Corporation 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Federal 
Building,  1100  WUshlre  Boulevard,  Room 
7106 

OrricE  or  the  President-Elect 
Washtngton   D  C    Noi  ember  14   1980 

Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Reagan  today  an- 
nounced the  first  two  appointees  of  his 
administration 

App>olnted  as  Counselor  to  the  President 
with  Cabinet  rank  Is  Edwin  Meese  III,  a  San 
Diego,  California  attorney  and  law  profes- 
sor who  was  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  and  who  Is  currently  serv- 
ing as  director  of  the  Reagan  transition 
organization 

Named  to  be  Chief  of  StafT  Is  James  A 
Baker  III  a  Houston  Texas  lawyer  who  was 
senior  adviser  to  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
and  who  serves  as  deputy  director  of  the 
transition   organlzathSn. 

Reagan  stated  tliat  Meese  will  have  respor.- 
Elblilty  for  Cabinet  administration,  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  StafT  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  stafT  operations  of  the 
National  Security  Council  in  keeping  with 
the  desire  of  the  Presldent-Elect  for  greater 
Involvement  of  the  Cabinet  In  policy  forma- 
tion In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Cabinet 
Meese  will  be  a  presldentlally-deslgnated 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 

Baker  will  be  responsible  for  directing  all 
functions  of  the  White  House  staff.  Includ- 
ing Congressional  relations  administration, 
press  relations  the  White  House  personnel 
office  and  other  elements  that  have  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  the  Chief  of  StafT  He 
will  likewise  participate  as  a  principal  In  all 
policy  group  meetlnes  and  will  also  be  a 
presldentlally-deslgnated  member  of  the 
NSC 

Meese  Is  currently  on  leave  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Uijlverslty  of 
San    Diego    and   director   of   Ita   Center   for 
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Criminal  Justice  Policy  and  Management  He 
alao  la  a  coniuUlng  attorney  with  the  law 
firm  of  Knutaon.  Tobln.  Meyer  and  Shannon 
In  La  Meaa.  Calirornla 

A  1963  graduate  of  Yale  University  with  a 
degree  In  public  administration.  Vleeae  re- 
ceived hla  law  degree  from  the  Unlverally  of 
California  at  Berkeley  In  1958  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  as  a  deputy  district  attorney  In 
Alameda  County  California,  before  becom- 
ing legal  affairs  secretary  to  then  Oovernor 
Reagan  In  ia«7 

Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  execu- 
tive aaalstant  aiid  chief  of  staff  to  the  Oov- 
ernor After  leaving  state  government  in 
1975.  Meese  became  vice  president  of  Rohr 
Industries.  Inc  .  aii  aerospace  and  trans- 
portation firm  In  Chula  Vista,  California,  be- 
fore returning  to  the  practice  of  la* 

Meese  lives  wiiti  his  wife.  Ursula,  in  l.a 
Mesa.  California  They  have  three  children 
Michael  JO.  Scott.  18  and  Dana  Lynne  14 
Active  in  numerous  civic,  legal  and  edu- 
cational organliations  Meese  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  Journal 
and  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
atudle.*  a  San  Kranclsco-based  public  policy 
reseanh  organlza'.ion  He  recently  retired  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Military  Intelll- 
i(eaoe  t>ranc!i  of  the  Army  Reserve 

Baker  Is  currentiv  a  partner  m  the  Hous- 
ton. Texas,  law  firm  of  Andrews,  Kurth 
Campbell  and  Jones  A  195J  graduate  of 
Princeton  University.  Baker  served  two  years 
on  active  duty  with  the  US  Marine  Corps 
from  I95J  1954  He  received  his  la*  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  vnth 
honors  m  1957  He  practiced  law  with  his 
present  Arm  In  Houston  from  1957  until  Au- 
gust. 1975.  when  he  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  President  Ford 

Baker  was  active  in  President  Ford  s  cam- 
paign in  197«  serving  as  its  national  chalr- 
.^>an  dirlng  the  general  election  In  1978  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  ..inly  race  fur  ofHce  aa 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral uf  Texa.i  FYmn  Janviary  1979  until  May. 
1980  Baker  was  national  chairman  of  the 
George  Bush  fur  President   Committee 

Baker  lives  with  his  wife  Suan  In  Houston, 
lexas  They  have  eight  children  Jamie  26, 
.Stuart,  24,  John,  20,  Douglas,  19,  Elizabeth 
Irf  Bo,  Irt  Will,  13  and  Mary  Bonner  3 
Active  In  numerous  civic  endeavors  Baker 
serves  on  the  governing  b<xlles  of  Texas  Chll- 
drens  Hospital,  Houston  the  MD  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  and  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
at  the  Smithsonian 

Omn  or  rm  PaTsiocNT-ELicT. 

Wa^htngtan  DC  Noxemhrr  17  19S0 
The  President-elect  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  Paul  J  Manafort  Jr  as  Per- 
s.niie:  ("oordlna'.vr  in  the  OfTlce  of  Executive 
Branch  Management,  headed  by  William  E 
Tlmmons  Man.sfort  will  serve  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  tran-sitlon  teams  avslgned  to  var- 
ious departments  ai.d  agencies  and  the  Pres- 
ident-elect s  OfTlce  of  Personnel  Management, 
directed  by  Pendleton  James 

Manafort  31  served  a.s  As-soclate  Director 
of  the  Presidential  Personnel  (jmce  of  the 
White  Hovise  from  ly75  to  1977  Prior  to  that. 
tie  was  an  a'tornev  with  Vorys  Sater  Sey- 
mour and  Pease  He  served  as  Director  or 
Convention  States  during  the  pr'.marv  cam- 
paign for  Oovernor  Reigan  and  was  Deputy 
Political  Director  during  the  1980  Republi- 
can National  Convention  In  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  he  served  as  political  coor- 
dinator fur  southern  states  for  the  Reagan- 
Bush  lamtia'.gn  He  Is  a  partner  In  Black. 
Manafort  and  .Stone  a  political  consulting 
and  g<jvernrnent  relations  company 

The  President-elect  also  annoimced  today 
the  appointment  nf  team  leaders  for  the  fol- 
lowing governmental  bodies 

Office  of  .Special  Trade  RepresenUtlve  — 
Henry  Berliner 


International  Trade  Commission  —Michael 
A   Samuels 

CorporaUon  for  Public  Broadcasting — Kran 
Orlffln 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration — 0«orge  Low 

Fyderal  Emergency  Management  Agency  — 
Robert  H    Kupperman 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  — Robert 
3  Carter 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties —Richard  J  Bishirjun 

.\dmlnistratlve  Conference  uf  the  United 
States  —Robert  J    D  Agoetlno 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion — Sheila    Rabb    Weidenfeld 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  above  are 
attached 

Henry  Berliner,  has  been  a  partner  In  the 
Wa.shlng'on  ba.sed  internati.  nal  law  firm  of 
ber.iner  and  Ma.onev  since  1969  He  moat 
recently  servej  as  chairman  of  the  District 
if  Co.umbia  CommlsUon  on  Judicial  Dls.i- 
nility  and  Tenure  He  Is  a  native  uf  Washing- 
ton and  received  his  law  degree  fnim  the 
Ufo.'ge    Wa.sh.ngton   University   m    1964 

Mi.hael  A  Samuels  served  as  United 
Slates  Ambassador  to  the  Republican  of 
Sierra  Leone  from  1975  to  1977  He  is  cur- 
rentiv EUecutlve  Director  for  Third  World 
Studies  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
•sity  Samuels  hold-s  a  Ph  D  In  African  His- 
tory from  Columbia  University  and  ha-s  pub- 
lished several  btxjks  and  articies  on  Africa. 
Portuguese  and  trade  matters 

Iran  OrlfTln  Is  founder  and  president  of 
Orimn  Communications,  a  public  affairs  and 
public  relations  company  She  served  as  pro- 
ilucer  and  hostess  of  a  radio  talk  program 
on  WYCA  AM  FM  iChlcagol  from  1973  to 
1975  and  a.s  Meedia  Director  of  the  American 
Conservative  Union  from  May  1977  to  No- 
vember, 1980  In  19~4  Orimn  wvs  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  State  Senate  and  has  pur- 
sued graduate  studies  m  political  s<,-lence  at 
the  University  of  Chicago 

Oeorge  Low  is  President  of  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  He  served  as  Acting 
AdmlnUtralor  of  NASA  from  1970  to  1976 
and  as  Deputy  Administrator  from  1909  to 
1970  He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  and  N.\SA  from  1949 
to  1976  and  served  as  the  Ap<i||o  Spacecraft 
Maiiager  In  1964  He  Is  54  and  resides  In  Troy. 
New  York 

Robert  H  Kup^rman,  served  as  Chief  Sci- 
entist of  the  US  Arm;  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  from  1973  to  1979  In  1979, 
he  became  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Georgetown 
Unlversltvs  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  and  a  Fellow  of  ly^wi  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  In  1960  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Jet  Propulsion  l-abnratory 
where  he  conducte<l  research  on  unmanned 
space  exploration  In  1963  he  Joined  Douglas 
Aircraft  to  work  on  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tenvs  and  in  1964.  became  a  member  of  the 
senior  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
yses Following  that,  he  Joined  the  Presi- 
dent's Odlce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  first 
as  the  agency  s  Chief  of  Systems  Evaluation 
and  later  as  Assistant  Director  for  Govern- 
ment Preparedness  He  received  his  Ph  D  In 
applied  mathematics  in  1963  from  New  York 
University 

Robert  S  Carter,  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
President  s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
and  as  a  mem'ier  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  In  1976  he  was  elected  co- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee He  was  formerly  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  of  Continental  Airlines  and  is 
presently  a  public  relations  consulunt  In 
Washington 

Richard  J  Blshlrjlan  Is  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle  New  York  He  Is  the  author  of 
two   books       A   Public   Philosophy    Reader 


and  Development  of  Political  Theory  He 
ser.ea  as  a  Irustee  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety and  the  International  Seminar  lur  Phi- 
losophy and  Political  Theory  He  received  h..s 
Ph  D  m  America  Government  and  Political 
Theory  from  Notre  Dame  University  and 
resides  m  Tarrylown    New  York 

R<i  jert  J  U  .\gostlnu.  Ls  the  Associate  Dean 
of  L>e.a*are  La  a  S<  huoi  and  ser.ed  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  La*  Dejn&  and  Professors 
tor  Heagan-Bu'h  He  l.s  a  consultant  to  the 
Small  Business  Admmi.stration  s  Score  Proj- 
ect aiid  received  an  M  A  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  a  JX)  from  Emory  University.  He 
Is  38 

Sheila  Rabb  Weidenfeld.  served  as  Press 
Secretary  to  Betty  Ford  and  a*  a  -Special 
A&ilstant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
btales  She  Is  a  member  of  the  P'resident  a 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation 
E;ie  IS  currently  president  of  D  C  Produc- 
tions. Ltd  and  is  a  native  of  Cambridge. 
M.as:achusetis 

OmcE  or  THE  P«isrDi  NT -Elect, 
'Wa»h\nglon.  DC  .  Noiembrr  18.  1910. 

The  President-elect  today  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Transition  Executive  Ad- 
visory Committee  The  committee  will  tie 
chaired  by  William  Casey  asid  Anne  Arm- 
strong  win   serve   as   vice   chairman 

Members  of  the  committee  announced  to- 
day are: 

Dean  Burch.  Liaison  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect 

Thomas  Evans.  United  States  Representa- 
tive and  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Transition 
team 

.Max  Hugel.  Chairman.  Voter  Groups  for 
Reagan-Bush 

Paul  Laxalt.  United  States  Senator  and 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Advisory 
Committee 

Drew  Lewis.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee 

John  Marsh  Formerly  director  of  Presi- 
dent  Ford's   Transition 

Edwin  Meese.  III.  Director  of  the  Transi- 
tion and  Counselor  to  the  Presldent- 
des.gnate 

Mix  Rabb  Former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  and  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary during   the  Elsenhower   Administration 

William  French  Smith.  Chairman  of  the 
Transition  Personnel  Advisory  Committee 

John  Volpe  Former  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, former  Ambassador  to  Italy  and 
former   Secretary   of   Transportation. 

ClIfT  White.   Political   Consultant 

Orrici  or  Till  Pwsident-Elect. 
Washington    DC    Nrnembrr  :s.  1980 

The  President-elect  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  Melvln  L  Bradley  as  Special 
Advisor  to  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Presi- 
dential Personnel 

Bradley  a  graduate  of  Pepperdlne  Univer- 
sity, will  be  responsible  for  recruiting  minori- 
ties to  the  Reagan  Administration  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  assure  the  Inclusion  of  minori- 
ty Input  into  the  entire  personnel  selection 
procejs  He  will  work  directly  with  Pendle- 
ton James  Director  of  the  Odlce  of  Presi- 
dential  Personnel 

Bradley  was  .Assistant  to  Oovernor  Reagan 
for  Community  Affairs  from  1970  to  1975  He 
is  a  resident  of  Altadena  California  and  Is 
on  leave  of  absence  from  United  Airlines 

OmcE  or  THE  PHTSIDENT-El  rcT. 
Wanhington    DC    Sorfnbrr  20    1980 

The  President-elect  today  announced  ad- 
ditional appointments  to  the  OfTlce  of  Presi- 
dential Personnel  nf  which  Pendleton  James 
Is  Director    Announced  today  are 

.Associate  Director  for  Human  Res<;urce8. 
James  H    Cavanaugh 

Associate  Director  for  National  Security. 
Dudley  Mecum 
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Associate  Director  for  Resource  and  Devel- 
opment. Donald  G    Ogllvle 

Associate  Director  for  Legal  and  Adminis- 
trative Agencies.  Tim  McNamar 

Associate  Director  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Annellse  Anderson 

Associate  Director  for  Control  and  Admin- 
istration, Helene  von  Damm 

Conflict  of  Interest  Counsel    Fred  Fielding. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Thomas  Davi'son 

Biopraphlcal  sketches  of  the  above  are  at- 
tached 

James  H  Cavnnauch,  PH  D  .  served  as  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  the  White  House  Staff  under 
President  Ford  He  Joined  the  White  House 
Staff  In  1971  as  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent ff  r  Health  Affairs  and  became  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  prior  to  be- 
coming Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Prior  to  that. 
In  1966.  he  was  anpolnted  Sfjeclal  Assistant 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Puh'ic  Health  Service  and  In  Mav.  1969,  be- 
came Denutv  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Srlrnriflc  Affairs  of  the  D  "5  Department 
cf  Hea'th  Education  and  Welfare  He  Is  a 
member  nf  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  National  Medal  of  Science  as  well  as  a 
Director  of  the  Greater  Irvine  (California) 
Ir.d  »  :dl  LesLMie  Bnri  the  Lincoln  Club  of 
O'sn're  Cc'nty  California  Currently  Senior 
Vice  Presltlent  for  Science  and  Planninc  of 
the  A'lerean  Pharmacpitira!  Cnmnanv  he  Is 
a  native  of  Msdlsnn  New  Jersey  and  resides 
In  Newport   Beach    California 

Dud'ev  Mecum  served  as  Assistant  Serre- 
tarv  of  the  Armv  from  1971  to  1973  and  as 
Asslstsn'  Dl'er'nr  for  Msnnpement  and  Or- 
psnlTstlon  of  <hr  OfTlce  of  Msnnpement  and 
Budpft  In  1973  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Bonrd 
nf  V'si'o's  nf  the  Defense  Pvs'ems  ^tannpe- 
ment  Cnlleee  snd  of  the  Bnsrd  nf  Directors 
of  the  Assoclstinn  of  the  United  States  Armv 
Currentiv  a  manaplnp  partner  of  New  York 
OfTlce  of  Peat,  Marwlck.  Mitchell  and  Com- 
psnv   He  Is  45 

Donald  G  Ocrltvie  served  as  As.soclate  Di- 
rector fnr  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tlcins!  A^atrs  of  the  OfTlce  nf  M^insgement 
and  Budget  from  1973  to  1977  and  In  the 
Offlce  nf  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Systems  .'.nahsls  from  1967  to  1969  He 
was  Associate  Denn  and  lecturer  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Orgsnlzntlon  snd  Manngement 
from  1977  to  1980  and  Is  currently  corporate 
vice  president  for  public  policy  of  the  Cela- 
nese  Corporation    He  Is  37 

Tim  McNumsr  served  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
1973  'o  1977  and  as  Director  of  Economic  Pol- 
icy and  Case  Analysis  of  the  Pay  Bonrd  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Propram  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  from  1972  to  1973  He  Is 
currently  extcutive  vice  president  of  the 
Beneficial  Standard  Corporation    He  Is  41 

Annellse  Anderson  served  bs  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  at  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
School  of  Business  nnd  Economics  at  Csll- 
fomla  State  University  (Haywardt  from  1975 
to  1979  Since  1978  she  has  served  as  a  re- 
search fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution  and 
since  1979  ns  an  associate  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  From  1968  to  1969  she 
served  as  protect  man-<per  for  orpfnlzed 
'■rime  at  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  fLaw  En- 
fo-cement  Assistance  Administration  US 
Department  of  Ju5Mce>  She  received  her 
Ph  D  In  Business  Administration  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  resides  In  Palo  Alto 
California 

Helene  von  Damm  has  served  on  Ronald 
Reagan's  staff  since  1966  From  1968  to  1974. 
she  served  as  Governor  Resgan's  personal 
secretary  and  managed  his  offlce  as  a  private 
citizen  after  his  service  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia She  served  as  northeast  regional  ft- 
n*nce   director    during    Oovernor    Reagan's 


1980  campaign  and  was  bom,  raised  and  edu- 
cated In  Austria 

Fred  Fielding  served  as  Deputy  Counsel  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  1970 
to  1974  From  1964  to  1970.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  military  service,  he  was  in 
private  practice  In  Philadelphia  Since  1974. 
he  has  been  In  the  Washington  offlce  of  Mor- 
pan  Lewis  and  Bocklus  He  received  a  J.D 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  He  Is  41 

Thomas  Dawson,  was  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  the  U  S  Department  of  State  from 
1971  to  1976  He  was  an  economist  with  the 
Bureati  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
from  1971  to  1972  staff  assistant  to  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
(William  Casey)  from  1973  to  1974  and  staff 
assistant  to  Ambassador  Anne  Armstrong  at 
the  embassy  of  the  United  States  In  London 
from  1974  to  1976  He  Is  an  associate  with 
McKlnsey  and  Company   He  is  32 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morninsr  business  and  that  Senators 
mav  speak  therein,  and  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


WASTEFUL  PRACTICES  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH  AND  HU- 
MAN SERVICES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  President- 
elect Reagan  has  frequently  said  that 
o:ie  of  the  most  obvious  ways  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  is  by  eliminating  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment He  is  absolutely  correct  and  I 
would  mention  one  specific  wasteful 
practice  that  could  be  eliminated  with 
substantial  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  widespread  practice  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy — and  Congress  as  well — of 
sending  out  news  releases  in  standard 
letter-sized  envelopes  or  in  9-by- 12-inch 
manila  envelopes  may  seem  a  small 
matter.  But  two  recent  editorials  in  the 
Goldsboro.  N.C.  News-Argus  pointed  out 
that  the  larger  manila  envelopes  ob- 
viously cost  much  more  to  buy  and  mail 
than  the  standard  letter-sized  envelopes 
Moreover,  no  pood  reason  comes  to  mind 
that  would  justify  using  the  more  ex- 
pensive manila  envelopes. 

In  its  editorial,  the  News-Argus  esti- 
mated that  a  9-by- 12-inch  manila  enve- 
lope costs  25 '2  cents  more  to  buy  and 
mail  than  does  a  standard  letter-sized 
envelope.  Using  this  figure,  the  News- 
Argus  estimated  that  if  the  major  State 
agencies  and  institutions  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  to  send  out  news  releases  in  9- 
by-12-inch  manila  envelopes  instead  of 
standard  letter-sized  envelopes,  the  addi- 


tional cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  my  State 
may  be  as  much  as  S2. 625. 480  per  year 

In  a  second  editorial  the  N'ews-Argus 
complained  that  it  was  receiving  news 
releases  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  9-by- 12-inch 
manila  envelopes 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  news  re- 
leases HHS  sends  out  each  year,  but  I 
imagine  the  number  is  substantial.  By 
mulliijling  by  25 '2  cents  the  number  of 
news  releases  mailed,  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  by  just  one  Federal  agency 
no  doubt  consumes  the  taxes  paid  by  a 
substantial  number  of  families  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  more  prudent  use  of 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 

I  urge  the  committee  with  HHS  over- 
sight responsibility  to  take  a  look  at  this 
practice  If  news  releases  are  being 
mniled  out  by  HHS  in  9-by-12-inch  ma- 
n'la  envelopes  with  no  justification  for 
the  practice,  then  I  recommend  that  the 
budget  of  HHS  be  cut  by  the  amount  that 
l.s  wasted. 

I  also  hope  other  committees  with 
oversight  responsibility  will  ascertain 
whether  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
other  agencies.  Where  it  is  discovered.  I 
hope  budgets  will  be  cut  to  encourage 
the  "asteful  agencies  to  discontinue  the 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  editorials 
from  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From    the   Gol'^sboro    'V  C  )    News-Argtis, 
Oct.  9,   19801 

OCR  FAVoRrrE  Pedtrsl  Agency  Wasting 
Monty 

Our  favorite  federal  apency.  the  U.S 
Dpp.irtment  of  Health  Ffliics'l'n  otrl  Wel- 
fare has  iclned  the  gang  of  bureaucracies 
sending  out  "news  releases  "  In  10  by  12  inch 
Mnnila  enie'opes 

Tliese  are  releases  that  wo'Ud  fit  very  well 
1-1  far  less  exoenslve  letter-size  envelopes  and 
be  mailed  at  aJmost  half  the  cost 

Two  months  ago  this  newspaper  projected 
some  potential  costs  after  belnc  deluged  by 
cne  agency  with  the  o\erslzed  envelopes 

It  was  found  that  If  each  of  our  state 
a.Jtencles — only  state  agencies  mind  you  — 
se'it  out  the  snme  number  of  releases  In  the 
same  sire  enve'opes  as  that  one  acency  the 
fi"nual  adril'lonal  cost  in  postage  and  mate- 
rials would  be  82  6  million. 

The  agency  Involved  had  explained  that 
it  was  v!rtua"y  impossib'c  to  send  its  releases 
any  other  way  But  when  the  costs  were 
e'<p!alned  and  the  apency  was  told  no  more 
of  Its  releases  would  be  considered  for  pub- 
llcatnn  If  sent  in  o' e-si;ted  envelopes,  a 
miraculous  thine  ba'ncned 

Since  t>-at  day  all  the  releases  have  arrived 
m  standard  letter -size  envelopes 

Perhaps  the  U  S  Co"press  could  pet  that 
message  to  HEW  ^^aybe  threa'en  to  cut  off 
Its  funds  If  !t  doesn't  "comply  with  the  guide- 
lines" of  economic  common  sense 

IFrom   the   Goldsboro    (NCI    News-Argue. 

Aug.  31.  1980] 
$2  6  Million  Potential  Waste  On  "Small 

Item" 

The  urge  was  Irresistible 
I'l  recent  weel'S  there  seemed  to  have  been 
an  unusual  number  of  two  and  three  page 
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pr«u  releases  sent  out  In  9  by  13-Inch  Manila 

eavelop««   by   public  agetuiM 

Taxpayer^  of  course  were  paying  the 
additional  coat  of  postage  and  niateridls  fur 
release!  which  could  have  been  sent  in  stand- 
ard slM  envelopes 

A  call  was  placed  to  one  of  the  otTendlng 
agencies  to   ask   why 

The  head  of  the  agency  seemed  surprised 
at  the  Inquiry  The  enplanatlun  was  that  for 
news  relfa.nei  o!  more  than  une  p»f;e  to  be 
folded  and  sent  in  inialler  envelii[>es  the 
production  and  niallmg  department  needed 
two  days  "lead   time 

Nothing  In  the  release  received  that  das- 
suggested  urnency  of  publican  n  Why  i  ould 
the  department  not  have  been  allowed  the 
necesjiarv   lead   time'' 

■We  have  another  release  for  ne«l  week." 
WM  the  explanation  which  didn't  really  seem 
to  expl.iln  an\  thi  >; 

Could  there  not  be  better  planning  tn 
allow  the  lead  time-"  -Were  a  small  depart- 
ment • 

Later  the  public  relations  ofTli-lal  called 
back  The  problem  was  even  more  compli- 
cated   News  releases  nf  two  or  more  paKei 

lead  time     or  no     had   to  be  mailed  In   tne 
.ar^-er     enveUipes     be.ause     available     e<|ulp 
nient  could  not  fold  them  and    wltn  a  niBii- 
Ing    Us:   of   600.   the   Job  could    nut    be   done 
manually 

The  alternatue  would  be  to  buy  a  special 
piece  of  folding  ecjulpment  at  a  coat  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  It  vkas  etplalned  And 
the  small  agency  couldn  t  Justify  that  In  its 
tiud^et 

The  problem,  in  short  loomed  as  Insur- 
mountable at  least  In  the  view  of  the 
bureaucracy 

And  In   the  overall  scheme  of  things,  the 
additional    ccmt    of    etivelopes    and    postage 
i.nild  be  of  little  conse<iuence. 
Or  could  If 

Those  heavy  9  by  13  Inch  Manilla  enve- 
lopes with  their  gummed  flaps  and  metal 
clasp  fasteners  will  cost  r.l  cents  each  pur- 
chased and  printed  m  luta  or  l  ooo  A  letter 
sl^e  envelope  similarly  printed  would  cs- 
t  ne-thlrd  of  a  cent  purchased  in  the  same 
volume 

The  elifference  m  envelop  coats  alone  Is 
more   than    I3'j   cents  each  per  mailing 

Then  there  Is  the  cost  of  postage  The 
larger  envelope  with  three-pa»;e  ^elease^ 
.mild  require  'J8  cents  pijstage  compared  to 
15    cents    fur    the    letter-ni/e    ver^lons 

The  difference  In  total  costs  for  one  news 
release  sent  to  this  newspaper  wvs  35 'j 
cents. 

But  that  one  relatively  small  agenr-y  re- 
ported l:  has  a  mailing  Hat  of  60t)  for  Its  re- 
leases And  It  sends  out  around  three  re- 
leases per  week 

Considering  only  the  major  departments 
and  agencies  and  including  state-operated 
institutions  of  higher  learning  one  can  con- 
servatively count  110  potential  luppUera  of 
reg  liar  releases 

Manv  of  these  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  agency  contacted  by  this  newspaper  this 
skeek  It  i.s  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that 
three  releases  per  week  wovjid  not  be  an  un- 
usual average  fur  ma;.ir  state  agencies  and 
InsM'utliina 

What  If  each  of  these  a^-enrles  routinely 
used  the  larmier  en\rl..prs  the  one  small 
agency  finds  unavoidable"' 

The  additional  cost  to  Nort^i  Carolina  tax- 
pavers  covild   be  t2  625  480  per  year 

If  they  managed  to  hold  half  of  tvelr 
news  releases  to  one  page  a:;d  sent  out  only 
the  multi-page  releases  in  the  large  enve- 
lopes the  additional  annual  coBt  would  still 
be  II  312  740 

Individuals  and  private  businesses  and  in- 
stitutions  that   must    reach   into   their   own 
pockets    to    pay    all    costs    would    not    be    so 
quick   to  accept  such   a   loas  as  unavoidable 
Neither  should  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
The  new«pap«rs.  radio  and  lelevuion  sta- 


tions around  the  state  can  encourage  more 
coat  consciousness  by  refusing  to  use  re- 
leases that  needle  sly  come  In  o.erslzed  enve- 
lopes  and    requiring   excessive   postage 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
PETER  W    RODINO.  JR 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  read  reports 
about  A  signiflcant  and  moving  ceremony 
III  Italy  which  involved  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. Petir   W    Rodino,  Jr 

Tlie  ceremony  was  important  for  three 
rea.son.s  First,  it  revealed  and  strenKlh- 
ened  the  clase  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  United  Statt-s  and  Italy 
Second,  its  purpase  was  to  dedicate  two 
buikiinss  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
children  and  the  aged  Third  it  marked 
a  new  and  successful  phase  of  the  re- 
construction of  communities  in  north- 
ern Italy  struck  by  earthquakes  4  years 
ago 

On  May  6  1976.  the  mast  destructive 
earthquake  m  Europe  m  more  than  40 
vearr.  jolted  the  peaceful  rural  towns  of 
the  Eriuli  region  of  Italv,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  country  Hardest 
hit  uus  the  small  town  of  Majano.  in  the 
foothills  i)f  the  Alps  Out  of  a  i  opulation 
of  5  000.  4  700  were  left  honirle.ss  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  towns  structures 
of  homes,  churches  and  factories  were 
devastated  One  hundred  and  thirty -one 
persons  last  their  lives  An  additional  108 
persons  were  injured 

Tlie  Congress  responded  imtnedlately 
to  the  disaster  m  the  Kriuli  by  appropri- 
ating i'2b  million  for  di.saster  relief  and 
reconstruction  Following  another  disas- 
trous earthquake  only  4  months  later  in 
September  1976  an  additional  SJfi  million 
were  approved  Finally  J3  million  more 
were  approi naled  for  fiscal  year  1980 

Unde;  the  auspices  of  the  US  Agencv 
for  Intel  national  Development  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Congres.s  funds  which  re- 
mained after  the  initial  cast  of  emer- 
gency relief  and  assistance  were  com- 
mitted to  the  construrtion  of  14  schools 
and  7  centers  for  the  aged 

On  July  8  1980,  Mr  RoniNo,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  our  Ambassador 
to  Itah  Richard  N  Gardner,  and  Ital- 
ian officials  led  the  ceremonies  dedicat- 
ing the  first  two  buildings  of  the  project 
an  cdui  ation  renter  named  for  the  Italo- 
Ameruan  physicist,  Enrico  Fermi  and  a 
home  for  the  aged  named  for  Mr  Ro- 
dino s  wife    Mananna  Jftango  Rodino 

The  educat  onal  center  includes  an 
elementary  .school  a  setoiulary  school, 
u  gymnasium  and  an  auditorium  The 
center  tov  the  aged  contains  29  double 
occupancy  apartments,  6  double  and  22 
single  bedrooms,  a  dining  hall  and 
k  tchen  an  8-bed  infirmary  an  occu- 
pational therapy  room,  a  large  lounge, 
a  laundry  a  cofTee  shop,  and  staff  offices 
and  quarters 

At  the  ceremony  Ambassador  Gardner 
read  the  following  message  from  Presi- 
dent Carter 

I  want  you  to  know  of  my  great  admira- 
tion for  Congressman  Rodino  and  for  his 
family  because  of  their  many  efforts  to  bring 
our  two  couninea  cloaer  logeiher    The  li»l- 


lan-Amerlcan   heritage  la  one  of  the  pillar* 
of  our  country 

lo  the  pe<iple  of  Kriull  you  have  my  great 
admiriilKin  for  your  energy  and  good  spirits 
devoted  to  rebuilding  your  region  after  the 
devastation  that  siru'k  It  a  few  years  ago 
All  AmerKan.s  are  proud  to  be  aole  to  Join 
you  In  tnis  etTort  1  hey  join  me  in  wishing 
vou  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  In  the 
years  ahead 

Mr  Rodino.  speaking  in  Italian,  ex- 
I  ressed  his  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity ol  partuipatmg  w  ilh  the  hundreds 
of  schoolchildren,  senior  nti/ens,  ano 
others  m  the  dedication  of  these  f^rst 
new  buildmgs  of  the  reconstruction  ef- 
fort He  cited  the  close  cooperation 
which  existe<l  among  city  ofTicials  the 
U  S  AID  Office  and  the  people  of  Friuli 
in  bringing  to  reality  projects  for  the 
voting  and  the  old  in  the  devastated 
areas 

In  dedicating  the  Mananna  Stango 
Kodiiio  Center  for  Uie  Aged,  he  expre.ssed 
the  hopi-  that  the  building  the  first  of 
se\en  to  be  constructed,  would  bring  a 
sense  of  security  and  tranquillitv  !o  all 
of  lUs  future  orcuiiants  and  would  re- 
main a  monument  of  solidarity  between 
the  .American  people  and  the  jx'ople 
of   FriUli    And   he  concluded 

I  wish  espe  tally  to  thank  the  .Mavor  of 
Majano.  .Mr  Ale.ssandro  Schlrattl  and  the 
Town  Council  tor  having  chosen  to  dedi- 
cate this  reNldentlal  center  In  the  name 
of  mv  devoteu  wife  1  cannot  express  to  you 
in  words  the  meaning  of  this  gracious  act 
for  her  and  our  children  We  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  From 
this  moment  on  my  lainlly  will  reel  more 
than  ever  hentiinentuUy  tied  to  the  town  of 
Majano  May  hajipinr.ss  and  peace  t>e  al- 
ways with  you 

Grateful  recognition  is  due  to  the  US 
AID  Friuli  team  which  conceived  the 
project,  over.saw  the  construction,  and 
maintained  close  working  relationships 
with  the  people  of  Friuil  This  team, 
three  Americans  of  Italian  origin,  was 
headed  by  Mr  Arturo  Constantino,  ably 
a.ssisted  by  Mr  Tullio  Biagini  and  Mr 
John  Saccheri 

Special  mention  is  merited  for  Mr 
Franco  liertagnolU.  president  of  the  Al- 
pine Veterans  Associatioii  He  and  his 
organization  have  worked  closely  witli 
tfie  US  AID  Office  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
buildings  financed  by  U  S  a.ssislance 
through  Its  technical  office  in  Udine 
.'leaded  by  Mr  Ernest  Sardi  Mr  Ber- 
tagnoUi  exemplified  the  dedication,  de- 
votion to  duty  and  pride  traditionally  at- 
tncuted   to   tiie   Alpine   troops  ol    Italy. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
IN   USD  A 

Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President,  within  a 
few  days  we  will  be  considering  the  fiscal 
year  1981  agrkuitural  appropriations 
bill  As  a  part  of  tfiat  measure,  wc  will  be 
deal  ng  with  the  status  and  funding  of 
the  Office  of  Transportation  in  USDA 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  my  strong  support  for  and 
interest  in  the  OfTice  of  Transportation 
m  USDA  Since  its  inception  nearly  2 
years  ago.  the  Office  of  Transportation, 
operaUng  as  a  separate  agency  within 
USDA.      has      substantially      improved 


UMI 


USDAs  ability  to  respond  to  the  very 
serious  problems  and  needs  that  affect 
rural  and  agricultural  transportation. 
Besides  taking  a  leadership  role  in  co- 
ordinating transportation  services  for 
our  Nations  food  producers,  the  Office 
of  Transportation  has  developed  numer- 
ous initiatives  for  assisting  agricultural 
shippers  and  exporters  in  dealing  w.th 
current  problems  and  in  helping  them 
plan  for  future  needs. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
that  have  been  received  from  farmers, 
cooperatives,  and  shippers  praising  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  TransporUtion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

National  Council  or 

PASMta    CoOPERATIVrS. 

Woihington.  D  C  .  June  IT.  1990. 
Hon    ThiiMas  F    Eacliton, 
Cioirmon      Subcommif  tee     on     AgricultuTe, 
Commiftee     on     Approprxationi,     V/ash- 

\ngUin   D  C 

De*«  Sinatok  Eagleton  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  released  Its  fis- 
cal li'81  oudgel  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture It  provides  •!  7  million  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  for  fiscal  1981  The 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  be- 
lieves this  Is  not  a  sufTlclent  appropriation 
for  this  office  to  do  Its  Job  We  urge  you  and 
your  subcommittee  to  increase  this  Item  to 
not  less  than  (3  3  nUUlon 

You  are  well  aware  that  Inadequate  trans- 
portation service  is  one  of  the  most  presslnft 
problems  confronting  our  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  In  1978  Secretary  Bergland 
took  stefa  to  place  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  forefront  of  attacking  this 
problem  by  creating  an  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion at  USDA  This  office  has  respnnde-1  well, 
spearheading  the  Rural  Transportation  Ad- 
visory Task  Force  and  providing  all  of  agri- 
culture with  policy  snd  le'-hnlcBl  expertise 
on  many  pha.ses  of  rural  transportation 

Unfortunately  the  aporoprlatlons  for  this 
work  have  not  kept  pace  with  Its  needs  The 
annual  budget  has  remained  at  tl  7  million 
every  vear  since  the  office  was  created  In  1978 
Inflationary  pressures  are  maklnp  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  staff  to  continue  existing  pro- 
grams New  Initiatives  are  totally  beyond 
reach 

Farmers  need  more  help  to  solve  rural 
transportation  problems  You  can  help  by 
increaslna;  the  fiscal  1981  aoproprlatlon  for 
the  Office  of  TransDortatlon  at  USDA  to 
$2  2  million  This  will  Insure  adequate  fund- 
ing to  not  onlv  continue  but  al«o  strengthen 
the  work  of  this  vital  component  of  USDAs 
total  effort 

Sincerely. 

Kenneth  D    Naden 

Prrsxdrnt 

SEPTEtnc*  4,  1680 
Hon    HriiMAN  Talmadce. 
Srnatf  nfflre  Building. 
U'ajhtnpfon,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Talmadce  Just  recently, 
personnel  in  the  U  S  Deoartment  of  Agrlcul- 
tures  Office  of  TYansoortatlon  provided  me 
considerable  assistance  on  relatively  short 
nntlce  I  encountered  problenvi  witii  Inter- 
national and  alr-carrler  rules  and  regxilatlons 
whl'e  nreoarlng  to  export  bees  from  Georgia 
to  Ireland 

I  called  Ron  Schrader,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Transoortatlon  and  he  sent  Hunt 
Ashby  an  exoerlenced  agricultural  transpor- 
«*tlon  apeclallst,  to  the  Atlanta  airport  Mr. 
Ashby    worked    with    and    advised    the    air- 


line cargo  personnel  on  loading  and  handling 
the  bees  for  safe  transport 

The  bees  went  from  Atlanta,  with  transfers 
at  Chicago  and  New  York,  to  Shannon  in  a 
jo-hour  period  and  arrived  at  destination  in 
excellent  condition  I  attribute  a  great  deal 
of  this  success  to  the  assistance  received 
from  the  USDA  I  understand  the  OfTice  of 
Transportation  Is  a  relatively  small  group 
within  the  USDA,  specializing  In  providing 
research  and  technical  assistance  on  prob- 
lems associated  with  transporting  agricul- 
tural products  I  want  you  to  know  1  appreci- 
ated Its  help  and  am  supportive  of  progran^s 
that  service  the  taxpayer  In  this  manner 
Yours  truly, 

Harvey  F  York.  Jr 

Blue  Anchor.  Inc , 
Socramenfo,  Cali/    July  10.  1980 
Re  Office  of  Transportation,  USDA  fiscal  1981 

appropriations 
Hon    Thomas  F    Eacleton. 
Ciairrnan,     Subcommitter     on     AgricMlture. 
Committee    on    Appropnations,     Wash- 
ington   D  C 
Dear  Senator  Eacleton    Blue  Anchor.  Inc 
IS  a  farmers  marketing  cooperative  with  ad- 
ministrative    headquarters     In     Sacramento 
CA    Our  cvirrenl  memt>ershlp  is  In  excess  of 
eight  hundred  member-growers  of  deciduous 
tree    fruits    and    table    grapes    which    are 
shipped  only  in   an   unprocessed  fresh  state 
from  the  states  of  California  and  ArlTxina  in 
wholesale  channels  for  retail  stores 

Because  our  commodities  are  highly  per- 
ishable, transportation  has  been  time  imjjor- 
tant  and  specialized  Because  of  rail  prob- 
lems In  recent  years,  approximately  90 
percent  of  our  trans-continental  transporta- 
tion needi  have  been  handled  by  Independ- 
ent owner-operators  of  refrigerated  highway 
equipment  which  because  of  rapidly  esca- 
lating costs  of  fuel  and  other  highway  re- 
lated factors  has  become  more  difficult  to 
secure  Added  to  this  uncertainty  has  been 
the  deregulation  of  the  transportation  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  rail  carriers 
I  understand  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  released  the  fiscal  I98I 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  provides  for  $1  7  million  for  the  OfTice 
of  Transportation  Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  and  unsettled  situation  in 
the  transpiorlatlon  of  fresh  perishable  com- 
modities. It  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
USDA  Office  of  Transportation  keep  or.  top 
of  changing  conditions,  monitor  the  effects 
on  agriculture  due  to  the  costs  of  fuel  and 
deregulation,  and  maintain  the  necessary 
national  records  of  agriculture's  transporta- 
tion requirements  to  provide  Congress  with 
an  up  to  the  minute  situation  report  and 
long  term  viability  of  agricultures  trans- 
portation needs 

As  a  member  of  the  Rural  Tranaportatlon 
Advisory  Task  Force  whose  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  In  January.  I  am  aware 
of  the  major  agricultural  transportation 
problems  facing  all  segments  of  agriculture 
today  and  I  strongly  support  Increasing  the 
fiscal  1981  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Transportation  at  USDA  to  t2  2  million  On 
behalf  of  our  membership.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port to  Insure  adequate  funding  for  this 
extremely  Important  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
Sincerely. 

W    P    Oeach. 
Traffic  Manager. 

National  Farmers  ORCANfATioN, 

Comlnp,  Iowa  Juve  17   1980 
Be:    Office    of   Transportation — USDA,    Page 
56 — House     Appropriations     Conference 
Report 
Hon.  Thomas  Eaoleton, 
U  S   Senate. 
Woihington.  D  C. 

Dea«  Tom:  The  USDA's  Transportation  Of- 
fice l8  operating   with   funds  and  personnel 


pulled  together  from  several  agencies,  at  the 
1978  FY  level  dl  7  million)  An  Adminis- 
tration requei>i  for  an  increase  of  atKiut  »&00.- 
(KK)  for  1981  was  denied  on  the  House  side 
Without  this  increase  the  office  will  be  un- 
able to  operate  effectively  for  farmers  The 
man  who  heads  the  office  successfully  di- 
rected the  Lock  and  Dam  2S  efforts  before 
movi.ig  to  the  Department 

Over  the  last  few  yeirs  that  Transporta- 
tion Office  has  become  the  one  reliable  cen- 
tral point  m  Governmen:  where  we  can  turn 
for  help  on  the  dithculties  encountered  in 
moving  farm  commodities  Railroad  bank- 
ruptcies, mergers  and  the  ever-increasing 
energy  costs  will  no  doubt  provide  more 
transportation  headaches  for  farm  producers 
in  the  near  future 

Tne  USDA  Transportation  Office  also  »iu 
be  responsible  for  implementing  the  Task 
Force  recommendations  that  a  numl>er  o: 
our  farm  organizations  helped  to  formulate 

If  It  can  be  managed  reasonably,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wise  to  rerognlze  the  orig- 
inal Administration  request  for  approxi- 
mately t2  2  million  for  this  important  work 

Hope  this  Is  constructive  and  helpful  to 
you    With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L   Frazier, 
Director,  Washington  Staff. 

National    Marttime   Council, 
Washington   DC    August^    1980 
Hon     Warren    G     Macnuson 
Chaxrman      Committee    on    Appropriatiom, 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:  The  National  Mari- 
time Council    a  nonprofit  trade  association 
representing   all   segments  of    the   American 
maritime  industry,   would   like  to   take   this 
opportunity    to    express    Its    views    on    H  R. 
7591.  a  bill  which  would  appropriate  monies 
for   the   Department   of   Agriculture   for   FY 
1981    Specifically    we  would   like  to  address 
the  issue  of  adequate  funding  for  the  USDA's 
Office  of  Transportation 

Since  Its  creation  some  15  months  ago. 
the  Office  of  Transportation  has  performed 
well  in  fulfilling  Its  many  responsibilities  In- 
volving current  or  anticipated  problems  in 
agricultural  transportation  For  the  coming 
fiscal  year  the  Office  requested  increased 
funds  In  the  amount  of  »491.000  In  order  to 
expand  Its  activities  beyond  Its  current  pre- 
dominantly domestic  services  This  level  of 
funding  was  approved  by  both  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

The  new  areas  which  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation would  involve  itself  In  would  In- 
clude expanded  activity  In  ocean  transporta- 
tion and  the  development  of  new  markets  for 
US  agricultural  commodities  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  In  1979,  U.S  agricultural 
exports  totaled  147  million  tons,  having  a 
value  of  $34  7  billion  Especially  In  light  of 
this  country's  current  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit which  reached  »29  billion  In  1979  iwlth 
the  same  deficit  predicted  for  this  year  i ,  it  Is 
encumbent  that  these  export  expansion  ef- 
forts be  allowed  to  proceed  However  imple- 
mentation of  the  Office  of  Transportation  s 
proposals  could  be  curtailed  or  serlous'.y 
jeopardized  should  the  funds  cut  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  not  t>e 
restored 

The  National  Maritime  Council  recog- 
nizes the  Inherent  transportation  problems 
facing  the  agricultural  shipper  and  notes, 
that  thus  far.  Joint  action  between  the  Office 
of  Transportation  and  members  of  the  mari- 
time Industry  has  resulted  In  a  more  efficient 
physical  distribution  of  many  types  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  further  education 
of  shippers  and  carriers 

TYansoortatlon  Is  a  vital  link  In  export  ex- 
pansion' and  the  NMC  believes  It  Is  al- 
together appropriate  that  resources  be  com- 
mitted now  for  a  very  worthwhile  return  in 
the   near  future    Accordingly,  the  National 
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VUrlllme  Couiirt!  urges  that  the  ttfttjBM  !•- 

i,>...>.u  LI.   me  >.  aUA  littler  nl   I  rmupOrtkUftn 
b«    re»tiired    by    the    cxfimte    Appropriations 
Comnuttrt?  so  ihal  this  vitally  important  ex- 
pansion eiTort  may  proceed 
Sincerely  yours. 

(.'     WlLLMU   NCUHAUSCa, 

t  rnulne  Secretary 

FCOCKAL  Baice  Linis,  IN(   . 
St    Louu.  Mo  .  July  :g   1980 
Hon     I  K    MAS  K    EAr.LfToN 
U  S    Senate 
li  ai/unj/Ion    O  C 

L)iA«  SrvAToa  tAGLrroN.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  you  will  shortly  be  consider- 
ing the  »J  2  niilUon  budget  request  for  the 
omoe  of  TraiLsportatlon  at  the  Department 
of  AsricvUtvire 

Ihe  waterways  Industry  haj  a  high  regard 
for  the  performance  of  the  Office  of  Traiis- 
porlation  anl  supports  its  'cudgel  re<4uest 
I'he  transportation  people  in  SKrlculture 
have  a  Heen  appreciation  of  the  need  of  the 
farm  cmninunlty  for  an  etHclent.  Ualanred 
transportation  system  bv  all  modes  As  thi' 
Issues  come  and  go  the  stsn  effectively  pro- 
motes greater  efflcienry  In  transportation  and 
does  It  In  a  fair  and  even-handed  way. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  r  Lynch 

Animal   Aia  T«ANsroaTATioM 

ASSN  .    iNC  , 

Oat-te,  Fla    June  ;7    1980 
Hon     Thouas    F"     Eagi  rroN. 
US    Senate     Wii.^nmglon.  DC 

DtA«  SiNAToa  Ea(;iitun  The  Animal  Air 
Tran8;>ortation  A».noclation.  a  live  animal 
transportation  aaV)ria!;,,u.  is  concerned 
about  the  ;«Hl  budget  of  the  United  States 
Oparrinent  o!  Agricultures  OfHce  of  Trans- 
portation We  believe  this  ofTce  performs  a 
vital  function  Ha  wurk  is  especlallv  signif- 
icant t)ecauRe  of  the  increased  problems  ship- 
pers face  with  energy  constraints  and  dif- 
ficulties In  the  transportation  of  all  types  of 
sgrlcultviral  produ.-is  by  air  to  domestic  and 
iT:ternatlon»;  markets 

We  understand  the  Hotise  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reduced  the  St-cretarys 
budget  bv  about  »5<)0  IX)0  which  obviously 
curtails  the  vital  services  the  omce  of  Trans- 
portation ha.t  provided  to  our  Industry 

TTierefore    we  hope  your  committee  recog- 
nizing the  Importance  of  their  functions  wlU 
recommend  replacing  the  reduced  funds  for 
OfUce  s   FY    1981    budget 
Sincerely. 

Olinn   E    Stifhan. 

Prrudent 

Btt  WOBLD  iNC 

Mes       •   1.  ,  June  J  J,  1980 
Hon    Dennis  DiConcini. 
Dlrfcjen  .Senafe  Office. 
Wai'ilnjton    D  C 

Dear  Senator  We  are  writing  this  letter 
of  support  for  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  by  the  fSDA  olTlce  of  Transportation  In 
BelLsvllle     Marv'.and 

But  first  some  background  on  Bee  World 
Inc  of  Mesa  Arizona  We  began  o-s  hobblests 
6  year*  ago  and  Just  last  December  received 
a  business  loan  so  that  we  could  expand  Into 
a  substantial   commercial   operation 

The  decision  for  this  total  commitment 
to  the  bee  Industry  came  through  recognl- 
lance  of  the  vital  Importance  the  honey  bee 
plavs  m  the  production  of  agricultural  crops 
As  you  know  land,  water  energy  and  Ju.st 
about  all  com  have  escalated  for  the  farm- 
er This  has  made  i;  so  Important  to  develop 
any  resource  -hat  can  assure  the  greatest 
vleld  per  acre  and  one  of  these  Is  the  honey 
Why    leave   pollination    to   chance'  The 


crease  of  honey  as  a  supplement,  or  additive 
to  many  produr-t.s  that  are  honey  fortified  as 
seen  on  televLMon  commercials  This  In- 
creased demand  for  honey  has  expanded  the 
entire  honey  bee  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  oper- 
ation, we  have  opened  up  a  new  industry 
tor  Arizona,  and  that  is  the  exportation  of 
bees  and  queens  to  Canada  and  most  likely 
to  other  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
The  beekeepers  in  the  North  have  ex- 
panded, and  along  with  thu.  their  yearly 
need  for  replacement  l>ees.  as  It  Is  not 
economical  lor  them  to  maintain  the  bees 
through  the  winter  The  be«  are  destroyed 
each  year  and  replaced  by  commercial  oper- 
ations from  the  United  States 

You  probably  remember  the  television  and 
newapaper  coverage  of  the  live  million  bees 
that  died  In  a  night  to  Canada  Well  that  was 
ust 

There  are  140  000  packages  of  bees  sold 
Into  the  province  of  Alberta,  Canada  each 
year  All  of  these  sales  are  delnered  by  tru  k 
which  represents  a  long  and  tiring  trip  quite 
often  resulting  in  high  mortality  rates  of 
bees  and  queens  Tho.se  that  survive  are 
totally  disoriented  and  take  7  10  days  to 
begin  honey   production 

Air  freight  certainly  is  not  new  but  we 
have  been  successful  in  developlnji  the  tech- 
niques and  implementation  of  this  program. 
The  need  becomes  obvious  when  you  realize 
we  ship  the  bees  fresh  from  our  apiaries  to 
the  beekeeper  in  2«  hours  resulting  in  no  loss 
of  bees  or  queens  to  speak  of  These  t)ee8 
become  productive  within  two  days  which 
add.s  i  8  days  of  honey  production   time 

This  year  we  shipped  approximately  1000 
packages,  i  10  million  beesi  and  the  response 
from  the  Canadian  beekeeper  has  been  tre- 
mendous We  already  ha\e  commitments  for 
next  year  of  10000  packages  and  we  fully 
expect  this  number  to  be  >;reat:y  increased 
after  our  return  from  the  Alberta  Beekeepers 
Convention  In  Edmonton,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  of  November 

We  hope  this  background  Information  to 
not  be  too  dull  but  Informative  so  that  you 
can  appreciate  our  concern  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  USDA  offlce  of  Transportation 

Immediately  after  our  disas'er  and  the  loss 
of  5  million  bees  the  USDA  was  In  touch 
with  the  Carl  Havden  Bee  Research  Center 
In  Tiicson  and  shortly  alter  contacted  us. 
asking  If  they  could  be  of  assistance 

It  Is  dltricult  to  put  Into  words  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  USDA  ofTlce  of  Transporta- 
tion, of  the  dedication  sh  )wn  bv  their  rep- 
re.sentatlves  Bill  Ballev  and  Hunt  Ashbv 
who  were  flown  out  here  and  worked  with 
us  In  the  field  otTlce  and  airport  actually 
accompanying  the  bees  r,n  their  flight  to 
Canada  Their  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  has  made  It  povslble  to  develop 
the  formulation  used  to  assure  the  success 
and  continuance  of  a  new  and  growing  In- 
dustry which  projecu  to  tie  quite  valuable 
to  Arizona  and  Canada 

Senator  we  support  this  department  of 
the  USDA  and  strongly  urge  vou  and  your 
ofTlce  to  seek  the  entire  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  continual  financial  support  of  this 
outstanding  department 
Yours  truly, 

Ken  Orlitskt 


tion  la  probably  more  aggresalve  with  much 
larger  budgets,  but  It  seema  they  have  bv- 
pa.sed  agricultural  transportation  needs 
I  he  USDA.  through  lu  Office  of  Trana- 
portatioii.  has  provided  servlcoa.  experlUe. 
and  valued  advice  In  the  moving  of  periah- 
able  c.  nunodliles  Irom  field  to  cotuumer 
This  was  evidenced  by  their  comprehenalve 
report  ou  Piggyback  TransporUtlou  which 
was  the  guideline  for  a  major  change  In  our 
industry 

A»  you  may  know,  for  many  years  agricul- 
ture depended  upon  truck  tranajKirtatlon 
However,  with  the  rlalng  coat  of  fuel  and 
equipment  we  have  turned  more  to  the  use 
of  Piggv  barks  on  rail  flalcars  The  U  S  DJV 
comprehensive  atudy  of  1B79  gave  us  the 
basis  of  a  major  change  In  our  transportation 
practices 

It  la  our  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  appro. ed  an  appropriation  of  (a  2  million 
dollars  for  the  Office  of  Transportation 
USDA.  but  the  House  has  approved  a  leaser 
amount  It  Is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  Sen- 
ale  view  would  prevail  in  the  Conference 
Committee  meeting  as  we  very  strongly  feel 
that  the  USDA  Ofnce  of  Transportation 
has  been  of  major  asalstance  to  California 
agriculture  and  has  been  a  major  spokeaman 
for  agrkuliure  In  thu  area. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  V.  THoairroN, 
Ezecuttie  Vue  frendent 
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farme.-  contracts  for  bee  pollination  to  the 
■  o.al  of  M  billion  dollars  of  agricultural 
products  each  year 

Senator,  you  probably  have  noticed  the  In- 


Oaowxa-SHippEit  Vicetabu 
AssocXATlON  or  Central  California 

Salinas  Cattf    June  27.  1980 
Hon    Tii'iMA.s  F   Eacleton 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Affri- 
cutture  ami  Related  Agencies.  Dirksen 
Building  Washington  D  C 
Dear  SeN«roR  Kai.mton  The  Omce  of 
Transportation  US  r>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  most  helpful  to  California 
agriculture  in  solving  Us  transportation 
problems    The    Department   of   TransporU- 


UNnxo  Presh  Fruit 

AND    VeoIIASLE    AiSXIATION. 

Aiexandria,  Va  .  June  24.  I9tO 
United  Fresh  fruU  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion IS  the  national  trade  aasoclatlon  rep- 
resenting approximately  2700  members  lo- 
cated in  nearly  all  of  the  states  Our  mem- 
bers are  engaged  in  growing,  packing  ship- 
ping, dlsirlouilng  and  receUlng  fresh  fruits 
a:id  vegetables  They  handle  more  than 
e.ghty  1 80  J  percent  of  the  fresh  produce 
^  .inmercioily  marketed  In  the  United  States 
Sm  e  the  Office  of  Transportation  lOTi 
was  created  at  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture fifteen  il5)  months  ago  it  has  pro- 
ylded  our  a.s»ociatlon  members  with  vitai  in- 
formation and  asalstance  Ptir  example  in  co- 
operation with  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Scr.ke.  OT  publishes  a  monthly  summarv  of 
operating  costs  and  rates  of  Independent 
truckers  that  haul  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables 

OT  was  Influential  In  ending  last  year's  in- 
dependent truckers  strike  and  has  since  pro- 
MJed  a  forum  to  discuss  and  to  resolve  some 
problems  of  Independent  truckers  hauling 
exempt  agricultural  commodities  The  OT 
staff  significantly  contributed  to  the  Rural 
Transportation  Advisory  Task  Force  which 
released  it.s  final  report  earlier  this  year  and 
are  responsible  for  ImplementlnK'  manv  of  Its 
recommendation  Tn  addition  the  Office  of 
Transportation  was  instrvimental  In  develop- 
ing the  White  House  policy  on  rural  trans- 
portation 

United  endorses  thes-  many  worthwhile 
acMvitles  of  OT  and  wls>-es  that  thev  be  ex- 
panded For  example  OT  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  developing  new  mirkets  for  US 
agricultural  commcKlltles  nad  In  analyzing 
and  evaluBtlny  the  acite  transportation 
problems  afTectlng  rural  and  agricultural 
America  But  for  Its  limited  resources  OT 
hai  favored  provldlne  demonstration  fund- 
ing for  a  United-sponsored  proeram  to  stand- 
ardize containers  used  in  the  transportation 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  This  program 
Is  designed  to  reduce  directly  the  cost  of 
fresh  orodu-e  at  the  consumer's  dinner  table 
tiv  su')stantlallv  redii-ln«  the  number  of  con- 
tainers which  are  u.sed  to  ship  produce 

So  that  the  present  programs  of  OT  may 
continue  and  that  a-'dltlonal  activities  such 
as  the  standardlr.atlon  of  containers  be  in- 
cluded United  and  Us  members  stipport  a 
tnidgetary  lncrea.se  for  the  Office  of  Transpor- 


tation for  FY  1981  *nd  urge  your  support  in 
this  milter. 

8lnc«r«ly. 

BsaMARS  J.  Imminc. 

President. 

Aoai-TRAWB  CoR^ORATIOJf, 

Sunset  mill.  Mo  ,  June  25,  1980. 
Hon  THOMAS  P  EAGLrroN, 
US  Senate, 
WasMngton.  DC 

Dioa  SENATOR  EACi-rroN ;  I  recently  learned 
from  House  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port ff98.  dat«l  June  1980,  that  the  budget 
proposal  for  the  OSDAs  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion has  been  earmarked  for  reduction  by 
1500,000  toll  7  million 

I  want  to  petition  you  to  consider  restora- 
tion of  the  1500.000  conulned  In  the  Office  of 
Transportations  original  proposal 

The  Office  of  Transportation  is  the  agri- 
cultural communltys  only  efTectlve  govern- 
mental spokesman  In  promoting  transporta- 
tion In  rural  America  With  the  Imminent 
passage  of  rail  deregulation  legislation,  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  USDAs  Office  of  Trans- 
portation be  postured  to  protect  the  farmers 
interest  as  the  rail  Industry  InherlU  dra- 
matically increased  market  power  vls-a-vls 
rural  shippers 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Rural  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Task  Force  which  was  Jointly 
chaired  bv  the  Secretaries  of  DOT  and  USDA 
The  USDAs  Office  of  Transportation  was 
tenacious  In  Its  defense  of  agricultural 
transportation's  need  for  an  effective  and 
responsive  system  to  support  domestic  food 
distribution  and  burgeoning  agricultural  ex- 
ports If  we  ptertnlt  that  Office's  Influence  to 
wane  It  Is  my  view  that  transportation  serv- 
ice to  rural  America  will  again  deteriorate  to 
the  point  that  in  several  years  the  American 
farmer  will  demand  re-regulatlon  of  the 
railroads  If  rail  deregulation  Is  to  have  a 
legitimate  chance  for  success  In  the  agricul- 
tural sphere  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
support  of  an  agency  which  Is  solicitous  of 
agrlcultvire's  needs  That  support  Is  best  pro- 
vided by  a  strong,  adequately  funded  Office 
of  Transportation 

I  urge  vou  to  seek  restoration  of  the  full 
budget    proposal    to    the    USDA's    Office    of 
Tiansportatlon 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A   Wiuon, 

President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

DEPARTMENT    or    ACRtrULTrRE. 

Bismarck.  S  D  .  July  11.  1980. 

Hon      Qt'ENTIN     BURDICK. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Burdick  1  want  to  put  In 
a  word  for  the  funding  of  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation In  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  Washington  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  very  difficult  task  you  have 
In  prioritizing  the  United  States  budget 
Your  efforts  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  are  laudatory  and  1  encourage  you 
to  scrutinize  budgets  carefully  In  order  to 
achieve  that  goal 

I  am  sure  I  sound  Inconsistent  in  making  a 
reqiiest  while  lauding  a  balanced  budget  I 
recognize  your  final  decision  on  budgets  how- 
ever vou  make  them,  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  said  earlier,  I  want  to  put  In  a  word  for 
the  funding  of  the  Office  of  Transportation 
In  USDA 

As  you  know,  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  agriculture 
faces  Understanding  the  problem  In  all  Its 
many  facets  Is  fundamental  to  our  ability 
to  vilve  that  problem  I  think  attitudes  are 
chancing  a  great  deal  In  t>>e  rural  agricul- 
tural community  A  part  of  that  Increased 
understanding  has  been  the  role  of  the  Office 
of  TranstxjrUtlon  at  USDA  In  helping  agri- 
culture deal  with  transportation  problems 
One  of  the   Important   things   that   I   think 


Secretary  Bergland  has  done  in  his  Depart- 
ment is  to  draw  all  transportation  functions 
which  were  distributed  amongst  various  divi- 
sions m  the  Department  Into  one  office  and 
that  office  being  the  Office  of  Transportation 
It  has  made  those  USDA  transporutlon 
functions  and  budgets  much  more  visible 

I,  of  course,  encourage  you  to  look  at  all 
those  budgets  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  working  together 

I  think  the  Office  of  Transportation  In 
USDA  has  some  very  fine  staff  people  who 
are  doing  a  good  Job  and  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  to  North  EMikota  agriculture  that 
their  research  and  policy  recommendations 
be  properly  funded  In  order  for  agriculture 
to  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  Its  trans- 
portation problems. 

I  had  the  privilege  In  1979  of  serving  on 
our  National  Agriculture  Transportation 
Task  Force,  established  by  the  Congress  and 
chaired  by  Secretaries  Neil  Goldschmldt  and 
Bob  Bergland 

We  worked  with  staffs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  ICC  was 
represented  on  that  Task  Force  by  a  staff 
memkjer  However,  far  and  away,  the  biggest 
and  most  worthwhile  staff  assistance  that  we 
received  came  from  the  Office  of  Transpor- 
tation In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
was  pleased  that  Secretary  Bergland  had 
taken  the  Initiative  earlier  to  consolidate  all 
the  transportation  functions  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Into  one  Office  of  Transportation  Now  that 
It  is  requesting  funding  as  a  separate  agency 
within  USDA,  It  may  very  well  appear  to  be  a 
big  Increase  In  funding  for  one  agency  But  I 
think  In  many  respects  what  it  la  la  Just 
greater  visibility  of  funds  being  expended  for 
transportation  services  to  agriculture 

I  Just  wanted  to  share  these  thoughts  with 
you  for  your  deliberation  in  what  I  know  Is 
an   extremely   difficult   task   for   the   Senate 
.^pproprlatlons  Committee 
Sincerely, 

Myron  Just, 
Comrnissxoner  o/  Agriculture. 

Mississippi  Chemical  Corp  , 
Yaioo  City.  Miss  .  June  26.  1980 
Hon    Thomas  Eagleton. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies.  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Eacleton  We  noticed  last 
week  In  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  that  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Transportation  Office  budget  had 
been  reduced  from  $2,190,000  to  11.699,000 

We  strongly  .support  the  $2  2  million  budg- 
et for  the  Office  of  Transportation,  as  It  Is 
the  only  agency  working  on  rural  agricul- 
tural transportation  problems  After  one 
hundred  years  of  regulation,  we  are  now  fac- 
ing a  new  transportation  system  of  both  rail 
and  truck  deregulation  Rail  abandonments 
are  more  prevalent,  rail  mergers  are  such  that 
we  may  be  dealing  with  perhaps  only  a  dozen 
rail  lines  In  the  future,  and  rail  bankruptcies 
are  a  common  occurrence 

From  our  standpoint,  transportation  of 
both  agricultural  products  and  supplies  Is 
critical  to  the  nation,  particularly  In  these 
trying  times  We  would  prge  that  you  support 
the  52  2  million  budget. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  A    Pierce. 
Ctrecfor  of  Transportation 

Idaho  Tkansportation  Councii., 

Boise.  Idaho,  June  IS.  1380. 
Hon    James  McClure. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Subject-  Appropriations  Bill  funding  United 
States   Department   of   Agriculture,   Of- 
fice of  Transportation 
Dkar    Senator;     In    the    budget    request 
made   to   Congress   approximately  »2  I    mil- 
lion was  sought  to  fund  the  USDA  Office  of 
Transportation    for    the    coming    year.    The 


House  Appropriations  Committee  hM  se«n 
fit  to  reduce  that  figure  by  some  M9I  thou- 
sand In  Its  recommendation 

The  House  cut  was  motivated,  apparently, 
in  the  belief  that  the  Trsineportauon  Pack- 
aging Research  Branch,  which  has  been  op- 
erating as  a  part  of  the  Research  and  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  Division  of  the  USDA  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  since  1978,  ahould  be 
a  part  of  the  functions  under  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

The  USDA  Office  of  Transportation  re- 
flects the  charge  made  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  to  Initiate  actions  befor* 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon  and 
assist  and  cooperate  with  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  In  such  actions  as  well 
as  entering  Into  rate  and  service  negotia- 
tions for  any  needed  Improvement  In  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  products  and  farm 
supplies 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  there  have  been 
scores  of  times  when  I  have  been  involved 
in  litigation,  rate  negotiations  and  trans- 
portation difficulties  In  which  Idaho  com- 
modities have  been  Involved  when  the  USDA 
Office  of  Transportation  has  been  effective 
in  Its  help  or  a  catalyst  in  Joining  the  Idaho 
effort  with  the  Interests  of  other  states  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  aid  given  by 
USDA  In  these  Instances  has  been  outstand- 
ing and  excellent  by  any  measure 

The  office  has  a  small  staff — some  30  to  35 
people,  I  believe— and  the  Packaging  Re- 
search Branch  makes  up  about  14  of  that 
total  Recently  transportation  publications 
mentioned  a  breakthrough  toward  solving 
problems  found  In  connection  with  live  bee 
kills  during  carriage  as  freight.  Not  too  long 
ago  design  chanrtes  were  adopted  by  export- 
ers to  facilitate  and  better  protect  cattle 
being  exrorted  by  vessel  Both  these  Improve- 
ment stemmed  from  research  conducted  by 
the  BeltsviUe  USDA  Office  of  Ttansportatlon 
Branch 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  foresee  what  kind  of 
problems  Idaho  products  will  face  In  the 
newly  emerging  transoortatlon  scheme  but  It 
IS  obvious  that  keeping  our  packaging  re- 
search and  development  capability  closely 
tuned  to  sources  which  are  so  closely  in- 
volved with  current  agricultural  hauling 
problems  is  an  Ideal  way  to  make  the  re- 
search productive 

Unless  there  exists  some  compelling  rea- 
son to  shift  the  direction  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Packaging;  Research  to  another  quarter, 
I  believe  that  Its  retention  and  funding  as 
B  function  of  the  Office  of  Transportation 
will  be  very  much  In  the  Interests  of  not 
only  Idaho  but  the  national  agriculture 
Very  truly  yours, 

R  L  Henrt 
Admtntjtrator. 

America  Cotton  Shippers 

ASSO'lATIOV 

June  19.  1980. 
Hon  Jim  Sasser, 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  We  understand  the 
House  Anprcrorlatlons  Committee  reduced 
funding  for  the  Office  of  Transportation  of 
the  USDA  bv  M91.000  for  the  upcoming  fis- 
cal year  That  office  has  rendered  Invaluable 
assistance,  not  only  to  the  cotton  industry 
during  the  past  season,  but  to  all  agriculture 
as  well  It  made  a  direct  contribution  in 
enabllne  the  cotton  Industry  to  achler.-e  over 
71 J  million  bales  for  export  thus  far  and 
certainly  to  reach  our  goal  of  over  9  mil- 
lion bales  through  this  July,  as  well  as  6»j 
million  bales  to  the  domestic  mills 

We  rersonal'.v  feel  that  a-rlculture  rlays 
a  most  imoortant  role  In  its  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments  and  we  urge 
that  your  committee  not  vote  to  reduce  the 
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appropriation    for    this   mo«t    Important    de- 
partment which  haji  functioned  so  well 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eamle  Billings. 
Bsfcuttte  Vice  President 


SOIL  EROSION  AND  WATER  QUAL- 
ITY A  STORY  OF  LOCAL.  STATE. 
AND  rEDERAL  COOPERATION 

Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President,  conserva- 
tion of  our  Nation  s  precious  agricultural 
farmlands  should  be  one  of  our  highest 
prlorit  es  Since  the  days  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  conservationLsts.  nearly  every  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  need  for 
the  preservation  and  prudent  manage- 
ment of  our  farmlands  Too  often,  how- 
ever, this  recognition  has  yielded  little 
more  than  platitudes  and  political  rhet- 
oric Today,  our  Nations  farmlands  are 
being  converted  to  nonagruiUtural  u.ses 
at  the  alarming  rate  of  nearly  3  million 
acres  per  year  Equally  alarming  is  the 
loss  of  additional  millions  of  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  land  each  year 
tlirough  wind  and  soil  erosion  There  is 
much  that  must  be  done  and  can  be  done 
to  reverse  the  steady  erosion  of  our  farm- 
lands 

I  would  like  today,  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  story  of  one  such  eflort 
It  Ls  the  story  of  Muddy  Creek  It  is  a 
story  of  local  landowners  banding  to- 
gether, assuming  responsibility  and  tak- 
ing the  initiative  to  deal  with  a  serious 
soil  erosion  and  water  quality  problem 
It  is  a  .story  of  private  individuals  work- 
ng  with  lot-al.  State  and  Federal  ofT- 
rlals  in  a  concerted  and  coordinated 
fashion  It  IS  a  story— and  a  fine  exam- 
ple— of  interagency  cooperation  at  al! 
levels  of  government 

The  story  of  Muddy  Creek  is  far  from 
over  Final  resolution  of  the  problem  is 
estimated  to  take  between  5  and  10  vears 
However,  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
tinued commitment  of  the  individuals 
and  agencies  involved  will  produce  posi- 
tive results,  as  well  as  .serving  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  we  can  work  together  to 
.solve  so:l  erosion  and  water  quality  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country 

THE    em^Bl-EM 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  officials  In 
Montana  consider  Muddv  Creek  to  be  the 
State  s  No  1  water  quality  ajid  soil  con- 
servation problem 

Muddy  Creek  is  a  serious  nonpolnt  pol- 
lution problem  located  in  north-central 
Montana  near  the  city  nf  Great  Falls 
The  problem  directly  afTecLs  over  540 
small  farmers  and  ranchers 

Muddy  Creek  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Sun 
River,  which  enters  the  M;.s.souri  River 
15  miles  downstream  at  Oreat  Falls. 
Mont  The  Muddy  Creek  drainage  sys- 
tem comprises  314  square  miles  of  some 
of  the  most  productive  farmland  in  Mon- 
tana One-third  of  it  is  dry  cropland 
one-third  Ls  rantjeland.  and  one-third  is 
irrigated  lands 

Major  water  qual.tv  water  conserva- 
tion, and  environmental  problems  de- 
rive from  Muddy  Creek  drainage  sys- 
tem These  problems  impact  upon  the 
Muddy  Creek.  Sun.  and  Missouri  Rivers 
drainage  systems 


The  major  soil  erosion  and  water  qual- 
ity problem  centers  upon  the  large 
amount  of  sediment  being  discharged 
into  the  Sun  and  MLssouri  Rivers,  Ap- 
proximately 213.000  tons  of  sediment 
and  90.000  acre  feet  of  water  are  dis- 
charged annually  from  Muddy  Creek 
Sedimentation  and  erosion  from  Muddy 
Creek  now  result  In  subsUntial  annual 
losses  of  acres  of  prime  agricultural 
land  as  well  as  placing  a  .severe  sedi- 
ment load  on  the  Sun  River  and.  in 
turn,  tlie  Missouri  River. 

LOCAL     INITIATIVIS 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  local  landown- 
ers took  the  initiatue  to  begin  deaJing 
with  the  problem  They  formed  the 
Muddy  Creek  Landowners  Association 
and  appointed  a  task  forc»  to  analyze 
the  problem  With  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  the  Montana  State  I')epartment  of 
Natur.il  Resources  and  with  the  assls'- 
anre  of  II  local  State  and  F>ederal 
agencies,  the  Muddy  Creek  Task  Force 
hired  an  engineering  consultant  to  study 
Uie  problem  and  devise  solutions  to 
combat  it  In  November  1979.  the  task 
force  issued  its  report  As  a  preliminary 
as.sessrnent  the  task  force  report  re- 
flected an  extraordinary  effort  on  the 
part  of  private  and  public  individuals  to 
gage  the  problem  they  faced 

Preliiiunary  analyses  indicated  that 
resolution  of  the  Muddy  Creek  problem 
would  require  a  number  of  component 
solutions  carefully  planned  and  imple- 
mented over  a  5-  to  lO-veur  [lenod  The 
basic  .solution  to  the  hydraulic,  sedi- 
ment and  nutrient  problems  associated 
with  Muddy  Creek  was  identified  as  the 
reduction  of  the  Rows  and  erosion  in 
the  Muddy  Creek  channel 

Preliminary  analyses  aLso  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  solving  the  problem 
would  be  substantial  InitlPl  projections 
'■ailed  for  an  investment  of  up  to  $25 
million  over  10  years  More  recent  esti- 
mates target  the  cost  at  between  $12  and 
$15  million 

The  benefits  of  .solving  the  problem 
were  also  identified  And  thev  are  sub- 
stantial. They  include 

First  The  release  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses of  an  additional  100  000  acre  feet 
of  water  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$6  million  per  year  using  a  beneflt-for- 
irngation  calculation  of  $200  per  acre. 
Second  Additional  power  generation 
equivalent  to  $219  000  per  vear 

Third  Increa.sed  recreational  u.se  of 
the  lower  Sun  River  at  a  value  of  be- 
tween $21  000  and  $50,000  per  year. 

Fourth  Preservation  of  scores  of  acres 
of  prime  agricultural  land    and 

F'lfth  Savings  to  landowners  for  dam- 
ages now  incurred  by  problems  attend- 
ant to  sediment  and  .soil  erosion 

With  the  completion  of  its  report  the 
task  force  confronted  a  major  problem 
Tlie    task    force    recognized    that    addl 


assistance  required.  How  could  they, 
then,  work  their  way  through  the  lab- 
yrinth of  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
to  achieve  their  objectives?  The  road 
that  lay  ahead  was  long,  and  the  task 
large  It  would  require  the  coordinated 
efTorts  of  several  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies 

The  task  force  approached  me  for  as- 
sLstance    I  was  delighted  to  ofTer  what- 
ever  help   I   could    Here   was  a  serious 
problem  for  which  local  landowners,  on 
their    own    initiative,    had    already    ex- 
pended  prodigious   efforts    Here   was  a 
serious  soil  erosion  problem  about  which 
many    administrations    have    bemoaned 
but  for  which  too  little  had  lieen  done 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a 
problem  of  benefit  to  Montana  and  to 
the  Nation,  for  the  preser\atlon  of  prime 
farmland  is  an  investment  in  the  present 
and    tlie   future   that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  ignore    Prime  farmland,  such 
as  that  m  north-central  Montana   is  the 
best  land  for  farming    It  our  most  en- 
ergy-efficient   land    producing  the  mast 
food  with  the  least  fuel,  fertilizing,  and 
labor 
rrDr«M^    Lun    r.rroiTS   and  cuuunuisii 
In  Februar>-  1980,  at  mv  request   three 
nationally   recognized  soil   conservation 
and  water  quality  experts  toured  Muddy 
Creek,    reviewed   the   task   force   report 
and  met  with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials  in  Montana   They  were  Dr   Art 
Hornsby   of   EPA  s  R    S    Kerr  Environ- 
mental Research  Center  in  Ada.  Okla 
Dr   Dave  Carter  of  USDAs  Snake  River 
Conservation  Research  Center  in  Kuii- 
berlv.  Idaho,   and  Prof    Gaylord  Skog- 
kerboe   of    the   department   of    agricul- 
tural   and    chemical    engineering.   Colo- 
raao  State  University    Their  experience 
with  similar  problems  in  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  has  been  extensive    I  asked 
them  to  lend  their  expertise  to  assess  the 
problem  of  Muddy  Creek  and  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done.  how.  and  in 
what  order  of  priority 

Upon  completion  of  their  visit.  Drs 
Hornsby  and  Carter  submitted  technical 
a.ssistance  reporUs  to  my  office  In  their 
re  orts  the.\  apolauded  the  work  of  the 
Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  and  offered 
valuable  suggestions  on  how  to  proceed 

One  of  their  suggestions  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  technical  field  committee  to 
develop  an  action  plan,  a  strong  sense  of 
priorities  and  an  implementation  strat- 
(■K\  This  has  iiroven  to  be  an  invalua- 
ble recommendation  Following  through 
on  It.  I  worked  with  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Office  at  the  White  House 
and  uith  representatives  of  the  agencies 
that  would  have  to  be  involved  in  clean- 
ing up  Muddy  Creek— USDA.  EPA.  DOI, 
and  the  U  S  Corps  of  Engineers  In  June 
1980  an  Interagency  Advi-ory  Commit- 
tee at  the  National  level  and  a  Technical 
Field  CommitU'C  at  the  State  level  were 


tional  technical  assistance  was  required      formed  to  assist  the  Muddy  Creek  Task 
to  devise  implementation  strategies  and     Force 


to  identify  sources  of  funding  Tlicy  rec- 
ognized that  Federal  a.ssistance  would  be 
needed  While  perfectly  wiiiing  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  resolving  the 
problem  none  of  the  landowners  alone 
or  together  could  po.s.sibly  absorb  all  of 
the  costs  or  provide  all  of  the  technical 


To  date,  the  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  represented  on  these  commit- 
tees has  been  excellent  TTiey  have  met 
on  several  occasions,  and  are  progress- 
ing well  on  a  coordinated  action  program 
to  reduce  the  soil  erosion  at  Muddy  Creek 
and  to  preserve  valuable  farmland  In  the 


meanUme.  funding  commitments  have 
been  obtained  for  a  porUon  of  the  work— 
Drlmanly  for  on -farm  management 
oracUces— from  a  variety  of  sources, 
public  and  private.  In  addition,  the 
Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  has  submitted 
an  application  under  the  rural  clean 
water  program  4BCWP>  and  will  be  ap- 
oroaching  the  State  legislature  as  well 
u  the  Congress  for  funds  in  the  future 

THi  rvrmi  or  muddy  oeek 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  I  am 
confident  that  a  continued,  coordinated 
Federal  role  In  the  Muddy  Creek  project 
car  solve  many  of  the  problems  in  the 
basm  Itself,  as  well  as  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ways  in  which  the  combined 
efforts  of  local.  SUte.  and  Federal  agen- 
cies can  enhance  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  append 
to  my  statement  several  documents  that 
provide  flesh,  if  you  will,  to  the  out- 
line of  the  Muddy  Creek  saga  that  I  have 
provided  above  These  documents  are: 

First,  the  technical  assistance  reports 
of  Drs  Hornsby  and  Carter,  second,  a 
CRS  memorandum  on  the  project;  and. 
th'.rd,  three  letters  from  Federal  officials 
describing  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
agency and  technical  field  committees, 
the  activities  of  these  committees  to 
date,  and  their  plans  for  future  efforts 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  doc- 
uments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows; 

U  S     ENVmONMINTAL 

Pbottction  Agency. 

Washington.  D  C 
Hon    Max  Bauccb, 

V  S  Senate, 
WasMngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senato«  BArctJS  In  response  to  a 
recjuest  from  your  ataff.  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  a  report  on  the  Muddy 
Creek  Special  Water  Quality  Project  prepared 
b\  Dr  Arthur  Hornsby  of  the  Robert  S  Kerr 
En\irorinieiital  Research  Laboratory  In  Ada. 
Oklahoma  As  you  may  recall.  Dr  Hornsby, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Colorado  State 
University,  reviewed  the  project  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. 

I   hope   that   you   find   Dr    Hornsby's  ob- 
servations Informative  and  useful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stxphen  J  Gaoe. 
Assistant  Administrator. 

TtCHNTCAL     ASSXSTANXE     REPORT 

At  the  request  of  U.S  Senator  Max 
Baucus  of  Montana.  Dr  David  Carter. 
USDA  SEA  Kiml>erly.  Idaho.  FTofessor  Oay- 
lord  .SkoKcrt>oe  Colorado  State  University. 
Fori  Collins  ColorRdo.  and  Dr  Arthur 
Hornsby  Ofllce  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment USEPA.  Ada.  Oklahoma,  parUclpated 
in  a  tour  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Special  Water 
Quality  Project  area  and  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  in  Oreat 
Palls  Montana,  February  18  20,  1980  The 
purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to  review  the 
preliminary  studies  conducted  and  to  recom- 
mend the  direction  of  future  efforts  of  the 
Muddy  Creek  T^sk  Force  The  present  con- 
clusion of  the  Task  Force  is  that  123  mil- 
lion are  required  to  eftect  a  solution 
to  the  erosion  problem  In  Muddy  Creek 
These  expenditures  would  be  for  (1)  on- 
tarm  manapement  (2i  a  supply  relief  canal 
<3i  a  return  flow  waste  water  interceptor 
canal.    (4)    Muddy   Creek   channel  atablUza- 


tlon  and  rehabilitation.  IS)  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict operations  and  maintenance,  and  (6) 
information  and  educational  programs 

From  an  overview  of  the  prOject  actlvl- 
tlea  (Muddy  Creek  Special  Water  Quality 
Project  Report,  November  1979.  a  low  level 
overflight  of  Muddy  Creek  Drainage  Basin, 
a  ground  le\el  tour  of  the  area,  and  meet- 
ings with  local  entitles)  .  several  features 
were  apparent  First,  the  erosion  problem  in 
Muddy  Creek  itself  appears  well  defined  No 
additional  studies  are  needed  to  aacertain 
that  there  is  a  problem  Secondly,  the  design 
of  the  main  supply  canal  Is  such  that  there 
IS  no  storage  or  surge  capacity  in  the  sys- 
tem after  water  Is  released  from  Pishkun 
Reservoir  Due  to  the  length  and  capacity 
of  this  canal,  serious  operational  problems 
occur  If  water  Is  not  delivered  to  farm 
sites  A  structure  or  series  of  structures  are 
needed  to  solve  this  problem  Thirdly,  there 
is  an  apparent  excess  hydraulic  loading  of 
the  drainage  system  presumably  from  ex- 
cess appllcatlo:i  of  Irrigation  water  on  dis- 
trict lands  Delinltlve  data  needed  to  iden- 
tify the  specific  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships contributing  to  this  problem  appar- 
ently are  not  available  Based  upon  the  lim- 
ited lime  available  for  indepth  analysis  of 
available  Information  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions  were  drawn 
A   Iniormition  and  educational  programs 

The  Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  has  achieved 
remarkable  success  In  involving  local  and 
stale  institutions  In  an  etTorl  to  define  the 
problem  place  U  In  perspective,  and  to  sug- 
gest possible  solutions  They  should  be 
commended   for   this  efTort 

Additional  efTorts  are  needed  which  deal 
directly  with  farmers  The  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  (CES».  Soil  Conservation 
Service  (SCSl  or  other  appropriate  groups 
should  provide  farmers  advice  and  assist- 
ance needi  d  to  reduce  deep  percolation  losses 
and  surface  return  flows  This  should  include 
efforts  to  achieve  more  uniform  water  dis- 
tribution on  the  fields  and  resulting  im- 
provements in  crop  yields  and  fertilizer  use 
emclency 

B  On-farm  water  management 

This  is  a  key  factor  In  reducing  or  solving 
the  erosion  problem  In  Muddy  Creek  Un- 
fortunately there  is  insufficient  data  avail- 
able to  assess  the  magnitude  of  impart  that 
Improved  on-farm  water  management  will 
have  on  hydraulic  loading  of  the  Muddy 
Creek  drainage  area  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  data  which  describes  Irrigation  practices 
on  individual  farmers'  fields  These  data 
would  include  measurement  of  Inflow-out- 
flow, advance-recession.  Infiltration,  soil 
moisture  distribution,  tallwater  runoff  and 
deep  percolation 

Alternative  surface  Irrigation  systems 
should  be  considered,  as  well  as  sprinklers 
The  hydraulic  performance  of  Individual 
sprinkler  Irrigation  systems  should  be  ex- 
amined Sprinkler  Irrigation  systems  being 
installed  should  Immediately  be  evaluated 
in  order  to  assist  the  farmer  In  Improving 
the  new  system  Automated  surface  Irriga- 
tion systems  should  be  demonstrated  on 
farmers'  fields  At  least  four  dltTerent  sys- 
tems should  be  used  in  close  proximity  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  utilized  for  tours  or 
field  days  The  hydraulic  performance  of 
each  should  be  evaluated 

Irrigation  scheduling  should  be  Imple- 
mented throughout  the  District  For  evalua- 
tion of  benefits.  Irrigation  srhe-^uUn-^  should 
be  Implemented  on  a  few  fields  where  no 
physical  modifications  have  been  Installed 
a  few  where  sprinkler  Irrigation  svstems  have 
Just  been  Installed  and  a  few  fields  where 
automated  surface  Irrigation  systems  have 
been  Installed  Review  of  these  applications 
after  two  or  three  years  can  guide  the  CES 
or  SCS  in  providing  appropriate  technology 
which  Is  sensitive  to  local  conditions  and 
constraints 


C  Surge  relief  capacity  in  the  main  canal 

Due  i«  the  current  engineering  design  there 
Is  a  need  for  additional  capacity  in  the  sys- 
tem t«  handle  operational  wastes  which  we 
unavoidable  On.  alternative  propoaed  by 
the  Task  Por~e  was  to  divert  excess  flows  into 
Freezeout  Lake  and  subsequently  to  Priest 
Lake  and  into  the  Teton  River  While  this 
alternative  is  technically  feasible,  the 
water  will  no  longer  be  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  use  by  irrigation. 

Other  alternatives  thould  be  exaAilned 
\khich  would  provide  »torag<  at  elevations 
which  could  be  rerouted  into  the  distribu- 
tion canals  This  might  Include  a  3  000  acre- 
fuoi  structure  near  Fairfield  (perhaps  near 
A  drop),  or  lesser  structures  elsewhere  to 
handle  one  to  two  days  flow  from  Plahkun 
Reservoir 

D    Return  flotc  interceptor  canal 

Due  to  the  unknown  Impact  of  on-farm 
management  Improvements  and  control  of 
supply  canal  surges  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  proc.-ed  with  the  Interceptor  canal 
If  the  problem  of  excess  water  application 
land  operational  losses)  In  the  District  can 
t)e  solved  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
interceptor  canal  Consideration  of  this  un- 
derscores the  need  for  better  data  to  define 
cause  and  effect  relationships  relating  to 
cultural  practices,  water  management  and 
systems  designs  on  the  District  lands 
I  Water  quality  assessment  (other  than 
sediment) 

TTiere  are  some  apparent  voids  of  data 
which  are  needed  to  provide  an  overall 
assessment  of  water  quantity-water  quality 
relationships  in  the  Muddy  Creek  Drainage 
Area  The  occurrence  of  a  large  number  of 
.saline  seeps  In  the  drainage  area  with 
little  or  no  quantification  of  volume  of  flow 
or  chemical  con.stltuents  suggest*  an  area 
where  additional  etTons  may  be  needed  Are 
salinity  nutrients  or  specific  Ions  a  con- 
tributing water  quality  problem  In  surface 
or  subsurface  flows'"  Are  domestic  wells  being 
affected?  Arf  there  slgnlfican'  subsurface 
flows  from  the  dryland  area.s  north  and  east 
of  Muddy  Creek  resulting  from  alternate 
fallow  systems  and  do  these  flows  signifi- 
cantly afl^ert  the  flow  and  chemistry  of 
Muddy  Creek''  What  are  the  sources  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  drainage  water  from  irrigated 
lands? 

These  unanswered  questions  suggest  that 
a  carefully  planned  monitoring  efTort  needs 
to  be  implemented  to  begin  collecting  water 
quantity  and  quality  data  which  can  be 
used  to  further  identify  water  quality  prob- 
lems and  to  Identify  the  source*  of  these 
problems  Water  quantity  and  quality  moni- 
toring should  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
improvement  program 

F   Alternative  uses  for  water 

Hydroelectric  generation  has  been  given 
preliminary  study  In  the  project  This  should 
be  encouraged  since  hydropower  Is  environ- 
mentally clean  and  the  region  can  make  use 
of  the   additional   energy. 

Irrigation  of  additional  lands  has  been 
suggested  as  a  use  for  water  made  available 
by  more  efficient  use  of  water  on  existing 
lands  Water  quality  Impacts  of  this  alter- 
native use  should  be  carefully  examined  be- 
fore a  commitment  Is  made  to  extend  water 
to  these  new  lands 

SVMMART 

The  Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  has  made 
excellent  progress  !n  Identifying  a  local  water 
ouallty  Issue  Involving  the  appropriate 
agencies  in  a  dlalogxie  to  define  available 
data  and  possible  solutions  and  developlni:  a 
public  awareness  that  environmental  quality 
goals  are  commitments  which  Impact  the 
economics  of  our  personal  lives  as  well  as 
the  Industrial  base  uoon  which  our  standard 
of  living  is  supported  What  Is  now  needed 
Is  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  all  available 
data.    Including    scientific    literature    which 
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might  t>«  applicable  to  this  particular  aet- 
tliig.  to  devflup  ill  ail  action  plan  i'2i  a 
strong  »eii8e  of  prlorltifs  aiicj  i3)  an  Imple- 
menlatun  strategy 

Althi>ii»jh  other  approaches  could  be  taken 
one  exists  whl  h  has  been  proven  effective 
and  ha»  not  required  exten>ive  dsta  collec- 
tion and  research  The  approach  was  used 
under  Lhe  auspice*  of  VI,  9H  320  to  guide 
the  Implementatloti  program  to  increase  the 
irrigation  elBciencv  of  lhe  Wellton-Mohaw  k 
Irrlgallon  Dlsiru;  This  approach  uses  a 
Technical  Pleld  CotnniUtee  to  evaluate  the 
available  data  utlllMs  their  judgment  and 
technical  experience  to  recommend  specific 
management  changes  and  provider  contin- 
ued technical  guidance  for  the  implementa- 
tion Should  such  a  Technical  Field  Com- 
mittee be  structured  for  the  Muddy  Creek 
Spe.lal  Water  Quality  Proect  Its  purp*T«* 
would  be  (  I  I  to  evaluate  all  available  data 
from  the  protect  area  to  determine  if  there 
are  significant  nilsiing  elements  in  this  data 
arrav  i2i  to  uw  their  collective  experience 
and  Judgment  to  recommend  the  best  course 
nf  action  to  undertjike  implementation  i3) 
to  recommend  specific  data  gathering  or 
monitoring  efforts  to  assist  In  the  Imple- 
mentation effort  and  i4i  to  provide  con- 
tinuing objective  technical  guidance  during 
the  Implementation  process 

Obvloualy,  members  of  the  Technical  Field 
Committee  would  need  to  be  profeialonals  of 
highly  technical  abilities  with  expertise  and 
experience  In  Irrigation  management  and 
water  quality  relationships  A  good  mix  nf 
scientific  and  technical  dlsclpllnea  woiild  be 
needed  These  experts  could  be  drawn  from 
universities.  USDA,  USDI  USEPA,  and  the 
private  sector 

During  the  special  meeting  of  the  Muddy 
Creelt    TaiH    Kurce    on    February    20     1980     It 
became    app.»ren'    :ha!    various    fe'^en;    STid 
state  agencies  would   be  active   this  coming 
growing  season   In  studying  various  aspects 
of   the   Muddy   Creek   Special    Water  Quality 
Project  area    While  these  efforts  are  useful 
Uiey  will  not  be  coordinated  In  a  technical 
sense    such    that    salient    questions    can    be 
answered    In    a    timely    fashion     The    Muddy 
Creek    Ta»k    Force    has   received    support    to 
hire    a    coordinator,     however     there    Is    no 
chain  of  command  which  as<urei  dlre-t  tech- 
nical   direction    over    the    pertinent     local 
state,   and   re<]eral   agencies   working   In    the 
area    The  Task   Force  coordinator  can   pro- 
vide a   useful   service   in   making  all   parties 
aware  of  the  efforts  performed   by   the  vari- 
ous agencies    but  not  In  technical  oversight 
The    above    analysis    pertains    to    Imple- 
mentation  In   the   long   term    Certain   steps 
can   be  taken  In  the  short  term   which  pro- 
vide needed   Information  and  direction   im- 
mediately   From  the  standpoint  of  good  re- 
source management  and  water  quality  man- 
agement, water-use  efnciency  and  nitrogen- 
use    efficiency    should    be    encouraged    and 
mechanisms  for  Implementing  them  put  into 
action     Irrigation    scheduling    and    nutrient 
management      are      technologies      available 
through  government  and  private  avenues 

SIn-e  there  In  little  definitive  Informitloii 
regarding  on-farm  uses  isee  paragraphs  B 
and  E  above),  an  Immediate  effort  needs  to 
be  started  An  alternative  worthy  of  discus- 
sion Is  the  consideration  of  employing  a 
contractor  with  considerable  experience  in 
irrlgitlon  and  water  quality  management  to 
come  Into  the  area  this  growing  jea-^on  '.<< 
characterize  the  present  Irrigation  mansge- 
ment  practices  (direct  measurement*  on 
specific  farmsteads  I.  to  recommend  spe  rifle 
alternative  management  prati-es  and  to 
recommend  »pe  Iflc  monitoring  programs 
that  quantify  the  relationships  between  al- 
ternatlve  management  practices  (potential 
Best  Management  Prictl.-ei  if  you  wli:  i 
and  the  wster  quality  benefits  resulting  from 
implementation  of  these  practices  Such  an 
effort  could  be  accomplished  in  one  growing 
season  for  approximately  •80-80.000 


If  the  Muddy  Creek  Water  Quality  Project 
Is  to  be  considered  for  funding  under  the 
Rural  Clean  Water  Program  the  ab<jve  tech- 
nical effort  would  be  required  to  show  the 
linkage  between  proposed  management 
ctiangei  and  a   water  quality  t>eneflt 

lhe  Issue  of  stnirces  of  funding  for  the 
Muddy  Creek  Special  Water  Quality  Project 
wan  not  addressed  In  this  analysis  Since  the 
effort.s  foreseen  are  In  the  sense  of  imple- 
mentation of  known  technologies  funding 
through  existing  action  agencies  seems  ap- 
propriate 

U  S    OtPARTMCNT  or  Aciii  VLrtniE. 

Kimberlii    Idaho    Marctt  21.  19t0 
Senator  Max  B*f<  I's 
OirVsen  Olflcf  Building. 
W  ti.i't\ngton    O  C 

DiAS  SiNAToa  B*ui  I's  I  have  finally  com- 
pleted my  evaluation  of  the  Muddy  Creek 
problem  near  Oreat  Falls  I  m  sorry  to  be  a 
hit  sl.iw  getting  a  report  to  you.  but  I  have 
been  very  b.i^y  since  the  tour  and  meeting 
February  19  and  30  Mv  time  has  t«een  spent 
meeting  other  important  commitments  in- 
cluding some  workshops  for  SCS  and  advis- 
ing the  Malheur  County  Oregon  Nonpomt 
Source  Water  Quality  Management  Program 
Committee  and  trying  to  perform  regular 
Job  functliuis  Also  I  wanted  to  be  as 
thorough  as  I  could  In  my  evaluation  and 
that    required   considerable   time 

The  Muddy  Creek  Task  Force  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  In  presenting  the  problem 
The  Taat  Force  should  be  commended  for 
their  organUed  approach  Members  of  the 
group  certamiv  attempted  to  answer  my 
questions  and  provide  the  Information 
needed   for  evaluating  the  problem 

My  evaluation  of  the  pn.blem  an-1  sug- 
gested approaches  to  a  solution  Is  attached 
This  evaluation  Is  based  upon  the  Informa- 
tion gained  through  the  tour  meeting,  and 
written  documents  provided  me  There  are 
se\e-al  unanswered  questions  concerning  the 
Muddy  Creek  Area  problem  Answers  to  these 
o.uesMons  could  al'er  my  evaluation 

If  I  can  assist  you  further  on  this  problem 
I  will  try  to  help  to  the  extent  that  my  time 
and  resoiirces  will  allow 
Sincerely 

David  I.    C*»Tni 
5uperi:ijory  Sotl  SclentUt 

RtPORT  AND   EV41  ttATtON   or  THE   MmOT   CalTK 

PaoBLEM  AaXA  Nea«  Oieat  Fai  ls    Montana 

!WI-DOT     CREEK     CHANNtl. 

The  serious  eroelon  problem  along  the 
Muddy  Creek  Channel  is  obvious  There  are 
several  approaches  to  solving  this  problem. 
but  the  primary  approach  should  Ije  to  de- 
crease the  sovirce  of  water  entering  the 
stream  and  to  minimise  fluctuations  from 
high  to  low  flows  The  latter  Is  difficult  In 
total  because  of  spring  and  late  winter  run- 
off Flow  records  Indicates  that  most  of  the 
now  In  Muddy  Creek  occurs  during  the  Irri- 
gation season  Therefore,  the  control  that 
can  be  brought  about  during  that  time 
should  have  a  good  pcwltl'e  Impact  upon 
the  erasU  n  problem  in  Mtiddv  Creek 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  stablll/e  the 
stream  bank  along  Muddy  Creek  would  be 
a  positive  beneflt  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
stream  bank  stablllratlon  but  It  apoears  to 
me  that  in  msnv  reaches  of  the  stream  such 
s'ablllEatW  n  would  be  rather  difficult  be- 
cau'e  of  the  deeriness  of  the  put«  already 
present  One  alternative  that  could  be  con- 
sidered would  be  to  line  a  certain  portion  of 
the  channel  itself  to  avoid  further  cutting 
In  serlnvis  areas 

Another  possible  consideration  would  be 
to  construct  'a  dam  on  Mviddv  Crtttt  and 
form  a  reservoir  which  would  llkelv  fill  up 
tTither  ra-tdiv  wl'h  se^tmen'  Th's  would 
essentially  be  a  very  large  ledlment  reten- 
tion ba-ln  bvit  It  cf  uld  el'mlnate  or  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  sediment  flowing  from 
the   mouth   of   Muddy   Creek 


WATTS  BALANCX 

Ba.sed  upon  the  crops  grown  In  the  Oreen- 
rields  Irrigation  district  the  annual  evapo- 
transplratlon  or  water  used  by  crops  should 
be  approximately  200  000  acre  feet  per  year 
Precipitation  for  the  area  averages  about 
93  000  acre  feel  per  year  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  precipitation  contributes  to  the 
evapotransplratlon  Some  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  course  >uns  off  and  does  not  con- 
tribute I  assume  that  possible  about  50  000 
acre  feet  of  the  precipitation  could  be  used 
by  groAing  crops  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately 150  000  acre  feet  of  water  Is  needed 
for  crop  productivity  on  the  80  000  acre 
Oreenfleldft  Irrigation  tract  This  A-ould 
mean  that  150.000  acre  feet  of  Irrigation 
water  Is  needed  for  the  actual  crop  produc- 
tion assuming  a  100*^  efficiency  Baaed 
upon  studies  in  other  areas  using  similar 
types  of  Irrigation  I  wotild  estimate  that  the 
Irrigation  efficiency  Is  prnbablv  on  the  order 
"f  30  35  percent  This  means  that  about 
400  OOO  450  000  acre  feet  of  Irrigation  water 
should  be  delivered  to  the  80  000  acres  to 
provide  the  150  000  acre  feet  of  evapotrans- 
plratlon According  to  the  figures  In  my 
n.i'es  there  Is  a  delivery  of  around  300  000 
acre  feet  at  the  delivery  point  Into  the 
canal 

When  considering  all  of  these  flgtires  and 
estimates  there  appeals  to  be  a  greater  an- 
nual flow  In  Muddy  Creek  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  water  delivery  Into  the 
canal  a:id  on  to  the  farms  In  the  Greenfields 
Irrigation  district  This  raises  a  question 
concerning  other  sources  of  water  Inrr)  Muddy 
Creek  One  question  that  I  raised  during  our 
tour  but  did  not  see  anv  evidence  to  support 
such  question  concerns  possible  flow  from 
the  non-lrrlgated  side  into  Muddv  Creek 
Based  upon  the  Information  provided  this 
flow  would  t)e  very  minimal  Another  question 
that  has  crc«sed  my  mind  Is  the  possibility 
of  seepage  from  one  of  the  witer  bodies  up- 
stream where  the  water  may  flow  along  the 
surface  of  the  shale  and   Into  Muddy  Creek 

This  Information  on  the  whter  balance 
raises  some  questions  that  I  thing  should  be 
considered  before  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  an  Interceptor  drain 
Possible  other  sources  of  wster  Into  Muddy 
Creek  should  also  be  considered  In  view  of 
the  expected  Impact  from  Improved  Irriga- 
tion practices  on  the  Oreenflelds  Irrigation 
district  If  Indeed  there  are  other  sources  of 
water  into  Muddy  Creek,  then  the  impact  of 
Im-roved  Irrigation  on  the  Greenfields  Irrl- 
tration  dl.strlct  would  be  less  than  expected 
This  does  not  mean  that  Improved  irrigation 
pra"tlces  should  not  be  pursued  They  cer- 
tainly should  be  because  at  least  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Muddy  Creek  fl.iw  ocrvirs  simul- 
taneously with  the  Irrigation  on  the  Green- 
fleldft  district 

I  suggest  that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  water 
balance  be  made  to  try  to  better  define 
sources  and  quantities  of  water  I  was  Im- 
pressed that  the  Greenfields  Irrigation  dis- 
trict has  a  good  set  of  records  and  that  a 
good  water  balance  crjvild  be  calculated  based 
upon  those  records  I  suggest  the  following 
approach  First  obtain  the  amount  of  water 
diverted  Into  the  canal  feeding  the  Green- 
fields Irrigation  district,  subtract  from  that 
value  the  amount  delivered  to  farmer  fields 
The  difference  is  seepage  loss  in  the  canal 
svstem  Keep  In  mind  that  this  seepage  loss 
could  possibly  contribute  to  the  flow  of 
Muddy  Creek  If  It  can  flow  In  an  underlying 
strata  and  get  to  Muddy  Creek  Then  add  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  to  farmer  fields  to 
the  annual  precipitation  that  Infiltrates  the 
soil  This  of  course  would  be  an  estimate 
Subtract  from  the  total  of  those  two  figures. 
the  estimated  annual  evaf>otransplratlon  for 
the  crops  grown  I  suggest  that  Dr  Hayden 
Ferguson  De-Jt  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  at 
the  University  of  Montana  at  Bozeman  may 
be  able  to  provide  you  with  some  evapotrans- 
plratlon estimates  for  your  area  I  could  prob- 
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ably  find  some  reasonable  estimates  here  If 
you  desire  Perhaps  you  already  have  that 
information 

Then  subtract  evapotransplratlon  from 
the  water  delivered  plus  precipitation  and 
the  remaining  portion  should  be  lurface 
runoff  and  deep  percolation,  both  of  which 
could  reach  Muddy  Creek  Your  report  Indi- 
cated an  annual  flow  in  Muddy  Creek  of 
about  90.000  acre  feet  per  year,  so  compare 
that  value  with  the  contribution  to  Muddy 
Creek  from  the  Greenfields  Irrigation  dis- 
trict calculated  at>ove,  and  if  the  flow  In 
Muddy  Creek  exceeds  that  amount  calcu- 
lated then  perhaps  you  should  consider  If 
seepage  from  the  main  canal  Is  also  reach- 
ing Muddy  Creek  If  It  appevs  to  you  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  water  into  Muddy 
Creek,  then  consideration  should  be  given 
to  reducing  these  sources. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  by  tele- 
phone with  you  If  you  would  call 

I  feel  that  It  Is  very  Important  to  under- 
stand the  water  balance  Obviously,  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  the  figures  I  obtained 
from  my  visit  and  the  report,  because  I 
could  not  account  for  the  Muddy  Creek  flow 

ADOmONAL    STORACt    CONTmOL 

One  problem  encountered  on  managing 
the  Irrigation  delivery  to  the  Oreenflelds 
Irrigation  district  Is  the  time  lag  of  flow 
changes  from  the  diversion  dam  I  suggest 
that  a  small  storage  reservoir,  large  enough 
to  hold  two  days  flow  In  the  main  canal,  be 
constructed  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Irri- 
gation district  If  possible  An  alternative 
would  be  to  construct  two  small  storage 
reservoirs  one  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
Irrigation  district  and  a  second  one  about 
half  way  down  through  the  district  Theae 
reservoirs  should  be  maintained  essentially 
empty  so  that  If  a  rainy  period  occurs,  water 
could  l>e  diverted  Into  these  reservoirs  for 
later  use  At  the  same  time  the  water  could 
be  cut  off  at  the  diversion  Following  the 
rainy  period,  water  could  be  available  quickly 
from  these  small  reservoirs  within  the  sys- 
tem and  provide  a  two  days  supply  until 
water  from  the  diversion  dam  again  reached 
the  Irrigation  district. 

Such  additional  stormge  and  control  could 
do  much  towards  eliminating  the  severe 
water  fluctuations  in  Muddy  Creek  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  better  alternative 
than  to  divert  the  water  from  Freezeout 
Lake  Into  the  Teton  River  Once  the  water 
Is  diverted  Into  the  Teton  River  It  cannot  be 
brought  back  again  for  Irrigation. 

rOTINTlAL  rO«   fOWM   cENnunoN 

I  was  very  Interested  In  the  plan  presented 
to  generate  electrical  power  along  the  canal 
system  I  believe  that  wherever  we  can  gen- 
erate electrical  power  In  these  kinds  of  ays- 
lems  we  should  do  so  because  of  the  poten- 
tial power  shortsige  In  the  country  Some  of 
the  power  thus  generated  could  be  used  to 
Improve  the  Irrigation  efficiency  on  the 
Oreenflelds  district 

However,  converting  to  sprinkler  irrigation 
win  certainly  not  be  a  panacea  nor  provide  a 
total  solution  to  the  problem  According  to 
various  studies  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
sprinkler  Irrigation  Is  about  70  percent  effi- 
cient This  Is  about  twice  as  efficient  as  the 
method  you  now  use  according  to  my  esti- 
mate If  the  entire  Irrigation  tract  were 
brought  under  sprinkler  Irrigation,  the 
quantity  of  deep  percolation  and  surface 
runoff  might  be  decreased  by  about  half 
Such  a  conversion  would  probably  provide 
water  that  could  be  used  to  irrigate  addi- 
tional land,  but  would  probably  not  be  a 
total  solution  to  the  problem  Certainly.  It  Is 
not  a  cheap  solution  to  the  problem  because 
developing  sprinkler  Irrleatlon  eoulpping  for 
It  and  pumping  costs  would  greatly  Increase 
the  operational  cost  to  the  farmer 

There  are  some  lands  on  the  project  that 
certainly  are  steep  enough  that  aprlnkler 
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Irrigation  should  t>e  used  If  these  lands  con- 
tinue to  be  cultivated  Therefore,  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  sprinkler  Irrigation  should 
not  be  used,  but  the  total  Impact  of  chang- 
ing or  converting  to  sprinkler  Irrigation 
should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  before  this 
approach  U  pursued  for  all  of  the  land 

0N-nXU>    STtTDtCS 

Evidently  the  Montana  Extension  Service, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  par- 
ties are  planning  to  make  some  on-fleid 
studies  of  Irrigation  efficiency  and  to  make 
some  assessment  of  how  this  efficiency  might 
b«  Unproved  I  certainly  encourage  these 
kinds  of  studies  because  they  will  give  the 
detailed  Information  needed  for  a  better  as- 
seument  of  the  water  balance.  There  are  al- 
ternative methods  of  Irrigation  in  addition 
to  sprinkling  that  might  be  considered 
These  proposed  studies  should  provide  data 
for  alternative  approaches  on  the  Oreenflelds 
Irrigation  district. 

The  on-site  studies  should  Include  both 
water  quantity  and  water  quality  evalua- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  a  general  concern 
about  the  poor  quality  of  the  Irrigation  re- 
turn flow  from  the  Oreenflelds  Irrigation 
district  Evidently  the  water  that  percolates 
through  the  soil  follows  the  top  of  shale  un- 
til It  exits  the  ground  Into  a  drainage  stream 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  this 
water  Is  very  salty.  However,  the  data  In  your 
report  Indicated  that  the  Muddy  Creek  water 
was  not  highly  saline,  and  In  fact,  the  salt 
concentration  decreased  sharply  during  the 
Irrigation  season  when  the  flow  in  Muddy 
Creek  was  high  I  recognize  that  these  dau 
are  only  fragmentary,  but  these  dau  are  all 
I  have  on  which  to  base  my  observations 

The  Irrigation  return  flow  seeping  from  the 
ground  under  the  Oreenflelds  Irrigation  dis- 
trict may  have  been  much  more  saline  a  few 
years  ago  than  it  is  now.  The  residual  salts 
may  have  been  leached  away  so  that  the 
deep  percolation  water  now  Is  of  much  better 
quality  than  previously 

I  suggest  that  in  addition  to  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  entering  fields  and  leaving 
fields  to  get  Irrigation  efficiency,  that  the 
water  quality  also  be  evaluated  I  suggest 
that  a  number  of  the  seeps  be  sampled  on  a 
regular  basis  and  the  electrical  conductivity 
and  any  specific  Ions  of  Interest  be  deter- 
mined to  give  a  measure  of  concentration 
The  flow  of  these  same  seeps  should  be  meas- 
ured If  possible  so  that  the  total  quantity  of 
total  salts  or  particular  ions  can  be  calcu- 
lated over  a  selected  time  period 

NtmUlNTS 

The  report  indicates  considerable  concern 
about  the  nutrients  in  Muddy  Creek  water 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  nutrient  concentra- 
tions are  a  serious  problem  Most  of  the 
phosphorus  In  the  stream  Is  associated  with 
the  sediment  eroded  from  the  stream  bank 
Decreasing  the  sediment  will  decrease  the 
phosphorus  There  Is  some  nitrate  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  problem  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  If  algal  blooms  will 
Indeed  occur  if  the  sediment  concentration  is 
lowered  Just  because  sufficient  nutrients  are 
available  In  a  water  does  not  mean  that  algal 
blooms  will  occur,  particularly  In  a  flowing 
stream  There  are  many  factors  In  addition  to 
the  nutrients  that  Influence  algal  blooms 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  nutrients  If 
measures  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  nutrient 
concentration  and  the  total  amount  of  nu- 
trients lost  in  runoff  water,  these  measures 
would  be  beneficial.  If  possible,  the  plant 
nutrients  should  remain  on  the  land  to  be 
used  by  crops. 

PROPOSED    INTERCEPTOR    DRAIN 

The  proposed  Interceptor  drain  appears  to 
offer  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  channeling 
problem  in  Muddy  Creek  At  this  time  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
Information  available  to  properly  design  nor 


to  Justify  spending  the  funds  that  would  be 
necessary  to  build  a  drain.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  flow  in  Muddy  Creek  could 
be  reduced  by  improved  irrtgaUon  practice* 
on  the  Oreenflelds  Irrigation  district  and 
possible  Irrigation  of  additional  lands  adja- 
cent to  that  district,  and  we  are  not  certain 
of  other  water  sources  In  the  Muddy  Creek 
Until  these  factors  are  better  eraluated,  the 
size  of  a  proposed  Interceptor  drain  would 
only  be  a  guess  At  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  a  lined  drain,  being  so  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  drain,  we  should  be  sure  that  we 
have  sufficient  Juitlflcatlon  for  selecting  a 
particular  size  so  that  we  will  not  ovarape&d 
funds  uselessly 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  an  Interceptor 
drain  Is  not  a  good  Idea  It  may  well  be  a 
very  beneficial  approach,  particularly  along 
ceruin  reaches  of  Muddy  Creek  1  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  sufficient  infonnatlon 
Is  presently  available  to  Justify  the  construc- 
tion of  a  drain  at  this  time. 

One  Idea  that  might  be  considered  is  to 
construct  a  dam  on  Muddy  Creek  to  form  a 
large  sediment  retention  basin  This  dam 
could  also  serve  as  a  structure  for  diverting 
Muddy  Creek  into  an  Interceptor  drain  TTils 
approach  may  allow  constructing  a  shorter 
drain  than  presently  proposed.  More  than 
one  Jam  could  be  constructed, 

DEVEI.0PMENT    OP    BEST    MANAGEMENT    PRACTICXS 
AND    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

The  proposed  on-site  studies  this  coming 
growing  season  should  provide  some  very 
good  Information  concerning  alternative 
practices  on  the  Oreenflelds  Irrigation  dis- 
trict to  reduce  return  flow  Into  Muddy  Creek. 
1  suggest  that  a  very  intensive  education 
program  be  developed  to  promote  practices 
that  will  beneflclally  reduce  the  flow  Into 
Muddy  Creek  and  help  the  farmer  to  do  a 
better  managing  effort  Everj-thlng  that  can 
reasonably  be  done  to  educate  the  farmer 
and  Irrigator  will  be  beneflclal  It  Is  my  ex- 
perience that  people  respond  positively  when 
they  undersund  the  real  benefits  Some  of 
your  on-site  studies  should  be  conducted 
where  public  access  and  attention  can  be 
drawn  Let  the  public  know  what  you  are 
doing,  and  why,  and  what  you're  hoping  to 
find  cut. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  Muddy 
Creek  Task  Force  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress towards  Identifying  a  serious  problem 
and  In  organizing  to  develop  and  promote  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  commend  the  Taak 
Force  for  the  breadth  of  their  approach  and 
the  sincerity  exhibited  towards  solving  the 
real  problem  I  recognize  that  additional 
technical  help  is  needed  to  better  evaluate 
some  phases  of  the  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problem  before  expenditure  of  ail  of  the 
funds  requested  can  be  Justlfled  The  on-site 
studies  this  coming  season  should  be  very 
helpful  towards  determining  what  practices 
will  provide  the  most  benefit  In  addition.  I 
believe  that  other  technical  data  available 
should  be  evaluated  by  those  having  the  ex- 
pertise to  do  so 

The  unified  effort  towards  solving  this  Im- 
portant problem  should  be  continued  until 
a  reasonable  solution  can  be  achieved. 

The   Library   or   Congress. 
Washinffton.  DC  .  March  12.  19S0 
To:    Hon    Max    BAtrcus. 

From     Karla  Perrl,  Analyst.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture  Section,    Environment   and   Na- 
tural  Resources   Poller   Division; 
Subject    Muddy  Creek  Erosion  Problem. 

This  memorandum  Is  sent  In  response  to 
your  request  for  Information  on  the  Muddy 
Creek  erosion  problem  Specl*c  attention  was 
to  be  directed  to  historical  data  on  physical 
practices  and  budget  outlays  for  various  pro- 
grams Attached  Is  a  letter  which  explains 
the  current  positions  of  SCS,  ASCS,  and 
FmHA  Poinding  and  technical  assistance  has 
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be«n  provided  to  ffcrmers  In  the  are*  for  a 
number  of  years  Increases  In  stafi  and  a«- 
slatance  will  meet  the  requirements  if  an 
accelerated  program 

THC    W*TI«    »ND    POWER    IEJk)U»rES    smvKi    »ri- 

DITIONAL    SOUm  IS    - 'N    ri'NDINO    AND    ON-SITI 

ASSISTANCC 

r  contacted  Robert  H  Madsen  at  the  Blll- 
ingi  Regional  OITlct  of  the  Water  and  Power 
ftesouri-es  Service  '  Wf'RS  i  rormerly  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  nj  suggested  in  the  let- 
ter from  Lyall  Schaefer  ITic  WPRS  has  been 
Installing  (tedlmentalioii  structures  tor  the 
last  3  years,  on  the  avui  River  project,  under 
their  Soil  Moisture  and  ('<  ivservatlon  Pro- 
^'ram  Five  months  ago  WI'RS  agreed  to  con- 
tact the  state  at  the  request  of  the  iixral  or- 
ganization and  dl-icuvi  propnsals  They  are 
in  the  process  of  designing  a  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  program  on  the  Muddy  Creek 
iToJect 

The  consultant  report  on  Muddy  Creek 
suggested  building  a  power  plant  at  the 
drainage  area  WI'RS  has  examined  the  site 
and  indicates  it  is  o.ie  of  the  best  thev  have 
ever  seen  For  the  past  three  year^.  a  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  studv  for  p<.wer  plant 
operations  ha.-,  been  »t  Oibson  Uam  about 
56  miles  west  of  Muddy  f'reeK  Those  involved 
In  thf  Mudd,  C'reeK  discussion  have  com- 
mented that  approial  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained to  fund  s.ii  h  a  study  at  Muddy  Creek 
It  wviuld  also  in.Mire  the  consistent  flow  of 
Federal  dollari  needrd  to  eliminate  the  ero- 
sion problem  The  WPRS  is  also  studying 
the  posglbiuty  of  analv-zing  the  etTects  of 
keeping  Water  Act  of  Muddy  Creek  alto- 
gether 

Mr  Martsen  ta  sending  me  a  list  of  expenses 
by  fea'ure  that  has  been  spent  on  the  proj- 
ect "hp  pas'  'l:ri"c  vrars  He  is  also  sending  a 
comprehensive  budget  of  the  Oreenflelds  Ir- 
rigation district 

THC     SOIL     CONSERVATION     SfRVK  T.     -TUT     CRTAT 
PLAINS    CONSERVATION     PROGRAM 

Funds  cannot  be  obtained  through  the 
Oreat  Plains  Conservation  Program  because 
the  area  of  Montana  included  in  the  assist- 
ance program  Is  range  and  drvland  rather 
than   the   Irrigated   area  of   Muddy   Creek 

Tlir  ENVIRONMENrsl    PROTtrxlON  AGENCY — SEC- 
TION   208    WATCR    QVALITY    PLANNING 

The  Fnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
conslderlnK  a  »25  000  Initial  payment  to  the 
district  for  water  quality  planning  under 
Section  208  However,  technical  assistance 
will  be  provided  by  SCS 

THE  AORICl'LTtlRAL  STA»Il,I'ATION  AND  CONSE*- 
VATION  SERVICE  THE  RURAL  CLEAN  WATER 
PROGRAM 

The  Water  Quality  Council  of  the  state  of 
Montana  siibmltted  a  request  for  30.000 
under  title  3  of  the  Rural  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gram It  was  approved  March  1.  1980 

I  win  keep  you  Informed  as  additional  re- 
ports on  Information  arrives  If  I  con  be  of 
further  assistance  please  call  me  at  387-7286 

US   Department  or  Agricvlture 

Montana  Ogtce.  March  4.  1980 
Karla   Perri. 
l.tbrary  of  Congrrsa, 
Wa.^h\noton    D  C 

Dear  Karla  This  Is  a  combined  letter  from 
ASCS.  SCS  and  FmHA  on  the  past  activi- 
ties on  the  Greenfields  Irrigation  Project  In 
Teton  and  Cascade  Counties  In  Montana  TTils 
protect  contributes  to  the  problems  on 
Muddy  Creek  and  is  the  area  where  on -farm 
work  would  be  done  under  the  proposed 
project 

Currently.  SCS  Is  spending  about  $55,000 
per  vear  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
Teton  County  On  the  basis  of  40  percent 
of  the  landovers  m  the  county  being  located 
In  the  portion  draining  to  Muddy  Creek,  we 
would  say  that  approximately  $22,000  or  one 
man-vear  per  year  Is  spent  In  our  on-going 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance  In 
the  area  that  Impacts  on  Muddy  Creek. 


SCS  agrees  Ml'h  the  logic  In  the  Task 
Force  Report  which  indicates  that  It  should 
provide  an  additional  two  niaii-vears  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Muddv  Creek  area  to 
rneet  the  needs  of  an  ac<-eleraied  f)ro>:ram 
I  he  additional  coat  of  doing  this  will  be 
tthout  ISOOOO  per  year 

In  re  eiit  months  additional  statT  aaslstance 
friim  the  Orea'  Fa..s  Area  om^e  Ho/emaii 
State  orr.ce  and  neighboring  field  ofTlces  ha.-; 
t>een  provided  to  ser.e  the  in  reased  ;ntere^■s 
in  the  Muddv  Creek  area  Ther?  villi  be  prub- 
Irms  from  our  reduced  lechtil.-al  assistance  In 
those  areas  vi  here  staff  assistance  Is  taken  to 
provide  for  Mtiddy  Creeks  needs  The  sacri- 
fices l)v  i>ther  areas  vull  become  ino.-e  ap 
parent  over  time  If  SCS  continues  to  In- 
crease assistance  to  Muddy  Creek  at  a  time 
v<.hen  total  SCS  technical  assistance  to  Mon- 
tana Is  <lecreasing 

SCS  ;>  providing  conservation  planning 
and  other  technical  assistance  to  approx- 
imately 60  landowners  In  the  Muddy  Creek 
area  per  year  In  doing  this,  conservation 
plans  are  developed  on  about  3.S00  acres 
per  year  Approximately  20  landowners  apply 
land  leveling.  Irrigation  water  management, 
and  erosion  and  sediment  control  practices 
which  benefit  about  2.400  acres  annually  In 
the  Muddy  Creek  area 

With  an  additional  two  man-years  of  tech- 
nical assistance  adequate  cost -sharing  pro- 
gram and  landowner  participation.  SCS  be- 
lieves that  land  treatment  in  the  Muddy 
Creek  area  can  be  Increased  to  about  three 
limes  the  on-gomg  rate  With  this  level  of 
acceleration.  It  Is  expected  that  80  land- 
owners will  apply  practices  each  year  to 
benefit  about  7.500  acres  per  year  At  this 
rate  75  percent  of  the  problem  area  should 
be   treated   In   five  years 

SCS  Is  gathering  data  to  refine  In  greater 
detail  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  practices 
needed  In  the  are.<i  and  the  cost  of  Installing 
them  The  attached  Inventory  and  monitor- 
ing proposal  explains  SCS's  work  In  this  re- 
gard 

For  Information  concerning  the  Water  and 
Power  Resource  Service  (former  Bureau  of 
Reclamation)  activities  we  would  suggest 
that  you  contact  Robert  H  Madsen  at  the 
Billings  Regional  Office  of  WPRS  His  PTS 
phone  number  Is  585-0514 

ASCS  has  been  using  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  available  funds  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  in  Teton  County  on 
the  Oreenflelds  Bench  for  many  years  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  amount  paid  in  Teton 
County  for  the  practice.  Reorganizing  Irriga- 
tion Systems,  for  the  past  five  years 


Year 

1979  -. 

1978  -. 

1977  .. 

1978  .. 
1976  .. 


There  Is  another  much  smaller  Irrigation 
project  In  Teton  County  and  some  of  the 
above  cost-sharing  was  applied  on  the  other 
Irrigated  land  in  the  countv  However  the 
local  office  estimates  that  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  above  was  applied  on  the  Greenfields 
Bench  About  80  percent  of  the  entire  project 
Is  In  Teton  County  and  the  remainder  In 
Cascade  County  While  there  are  some  prac- 
tices applied  on  the  Cascade  Countv  portion. 
I  was  not  able  to  isolate  this  Information 
from  the  accomplishment  report  for  Cascade 
County 

There  Is  always  more  demand  for  funds 
under  ACP  than  there  are  funds  available 
and  this  certainly  has  been  true  In  this  area 
This  has  commonly  been  a  limiting  factor 
Actual  accomplishments  on  the  ground  are  a 
combination  of  technical  help.  avalUblllty 
of  qualified  contractors,  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  or  to 
obtain  sound  credit  as  well  as  cost-sharing. 


Number  of 

Cost 

Producers 

Shares 

38 

$48    190 

00 

49    190 

83 

30.  853 

33 

34.205 

SI 

40.933 

While  lack  of  cost-sharing  funds  has  been 
a  limiting  factor.  Just  increasing  the  avail- 
able cost-sharing  funds  will  not  necessarily 
solve    evervthing 

In  the  past  three  years  FniHA  has  ad- 
vanced loan  funds  In  the  amcwnt  of  1.422  500 
for  the  soil  and  water  loan  pro^;r.iin  'o  land 
owners  in  the  two  counties  vihlcti  are  in  the 
.M  iddv  Cr«OK  drainage  I  his  vear  .seven  loan.i 
are  in  process  for  1172500  vihlch  are  for 
sprlnklci  systems  and  conservation  prai  tires 
which  will  reduce  the  runoff  into  Muddy 
Creek 

I,oan  R.ssistant  e  bv  FmHA  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  if  poaslble  to  meet  the  needs 
of  farmers  for  better  water  management 

The  increa.sed  FmHA  activity  will  require 
more  office  sp.icc  and  two  part  time  employ- 
ees to  meet  the  workload  This  is  necessarv- 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  escalated  program 
and  cooperate  with  other  involved  agencies 
I. VAIL  .s<  iiArrER  SED, 
Montana  State  ASCS  Offlct. 

VS    Defartmint  or  AcRicvLTtrRr 

Waj'iinpfon,  D  C  .  June  iJ,  S9tO 
Hon    Max  BAtcvs. 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

DcAa  Senator  Baitvs  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  June  4.  1980  concerning  the  Muddy 
Creek  special  water  project,  we  convened,  on 
June  12  1980.  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Servue  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  We  discussed  the  reprjrt  of 
the  three  consultant.s  1  Dr  David  Carter. 
USDA  SEA  KlmberlY.  Idaho.  Professor  Gay- 
lord  Skogerboe  c:olorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins.  Colorado,  and  Dr  Arthur 
Hornsby.  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. USEPA  Ada.  Olkahomai  and  other  re- 
lated material  Our  objective  of  course  was 
to  explore  ways  to  continue  the  ongoing  ac- 
tivities while  also  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  coordinate,  monitor,  and.  hope- 
fully  expand  those  activities 

To  provide  continuing  coordination  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  and  to  guide  fur- 
ther analyses  we  have  formed  an  "Inter- 
agency Advisory  Comnilttee"  (lACl  at  the 
National  Office  level  The  members  and  alter- 
nates of  the  lAC  are  listed  on  the  enclosed 
sheet. 

At  the  field  level,  we  are  asking  the  Soil 
Conservation  (SCS)  State  Conservationist 
for  Montana.  Van  K  Haderlle  to  form  » 
"Technical  Field  Commlltee "  iTFCl  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  the  monitoring  and  project 
formulation  functions  The  TFC  will  consist 
of  regional  represenutlves  of  the  fotir  agen- 
cies plus  technical  consultants  outside  the 
Federal  Government  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  required  expertise  RtalT  work  for 
the  TFC  will  larcelv  be  provided  by  the  SCS 
Resource  Planning  Staff  headquartered  at 
Bozeman  Montana  with  supplemental  help 
bv  other  agencies  Also,  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  Commission  will  be  kept  Informed  of 
these  activities  so  that  prooer  coordination 
can  be  maintained  with  studies  under  its 
Jurisdiction 

Financing  of  the  monitoring,  project  de- 
velopment, and  environmental  assessments 
can  be  provided  throuffh  the  ongoing  pro- 
prams  of  the  agencies  Involved  For  SCS  the 
authority  used  will  be  Section  6  of  Public 
Law  83-566.  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act 

Plan  Imolementatlon  other  than  possible 
redirection  of  current  activity.  Is  another 
matter  We  suegest  deferring  further  deci- 
sions until  we  re-elve  detailed  recommenda- 
tions from  the  TFC 

We  will  proceed  Immediately  to  Initiate 
t^-is  activity  and  will  keep  yoti  advised  of 
progress 

Sincerely. 

JosrPH  W   Haas 
Acting  /or  Chief 
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US     DEPARTMENT    OF    ACKlCMLTCnt . 

Bo^fman    Mont  .  October  28.  1980 
Hon    Max  BAtTT-s 

V  S    Senile    Dtrk.sen  Office  Building 
\i'arhtngton    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Baitis  This  Is  In  response 
to  yotir  letter  of  October  23  1980  requesting 
an  up-date  on  the  activities  of  the  Muddy 
Creek  Technical  Field  Comml'tee   (TFC). 

There  Is  excclletit  cooperation  among  mem- 
bers of  the  TFV  and  thf>  committer  is  meet- 
ing at  least  once  a  month  to  coordinate  and 
review  the  work  that  Is  being  assembled  The 
date  that  we  have  set  for  havlnc  the  draft 
of  our  report  completed  Is  December  31,  1980 

We  prepared  nn  outline  of  the  areas  to  be 
covered  In  devploplng  the  strategy  for  Muddy 
Creek  In  September  An  unedited  copy  of 
this  outline  is  attached  to  give  you  some  per- 
spective of  how  we  are  working 

It  aopears  that  the  agencies  of  Interior 
(WPRS  predominantly)  and  Agriculture  will 
have  the  most  significant  roles  to  play  in  ap- 
plying the  strategy  to  Improve  Muddy  Creek 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  provided  a  good 
technical  report  covering  structural  meth- 
od* to  control  the  critically  errjdlng  Muddy 
Creek  channel,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  lEPAi  is  v^-orklng  to  evaluate 
the  envlronrr.ental  effects  of  the  strategies 
that  are  belnp  assembled 

There  are  two  broad  areas  In  the  strategy 


that  we  are  developing  One  of  these  Is  the 
area  of  on-farm  management  and  the  other 
cxinslsts  of  project-type  activities  to  provide 
surge  relief  and  to  stabilize  the  Muddy  Creek 
channel 

The  on-farm  strategy  will  be  much  like 
that  presented  In  the  Rural  Clean  Water 
Program  application  which  you  have  reviewed 
recently  We  are  refining  the  on-farm  water 
budget.  Improving  our  soil  Information,  and 
finding  belter  ways  to  display  alternative 
levels  of  action  and  projected  effects  in  our 
TPC  strategy  The  Rural  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gram iRCWP)  could  certainly  be  a  possibil- 
ity for  implementing  the  on-farm  part  If 
RCWP  Is  adequately  funded 

The  TFC  report  will  most  likely  Indicate 
that  the  on-fajm  portion  Is  ready  for  Imple- 
mentation The  main  requirements  will  be 
for  an  adequate  financial  assistance  program 
and  enough  USDA  technical  assistance  to 
help  landowners  apply  the  most  up-to-datr 
systems  of  irrigation  water  management  on 
their  land 

For  project-type  activities,  the  report  will 
set  forth  funding  and  manpower  needs  to 
plan  and  design  the  structures  that  are  nec- 
essary components  for  alleviating  the  Muddy 
Creek  problem 

We   appreciate   your   concern   and    interest 
In  our   work  on  Muddy   Creek    Please  let   us 
know  If  additional  information  is  needed 
Sincerely. 

Van  K   Haderlie 
State  Conseriationlst 

US    Department  or  Agriculture. 

Washington.  DC 
Hon    Max  Baucus. 
U  S  Senate. 
Washington   DC 

Dear  Senator  Baucus  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  October  23  108"  regarding 
the  Muddy  Creek  Special  Water  Project  We 
arc  aware  c/f  the  application  that  has  been 
prepared  for  a  Rurnl  Clean  Water  Project 
on  Muddy  Creek  We  vvlll  do  all  tliat  ue  can 
to  help  assure  that  thl.s  Is  a  good  application 
and  propo  c-s  a  viable  project 

New  applications  for  assistance  under  the 
R.iriil  ClCiin  Wnter  Program  .RCWr  iirp 
being  held  at  the  State  Office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabllizii'ioti  and  Con.servatlon  Serv- 
ice (ASCS'  pending  the  outcome  of  fiscal 
year  1981  program  appropriation  ASCS  will 
Issue  fiscal  year  1981  program  guidelines 
after  the  appropriation  act  Is  pa.-^sed  The 
applications  will  then  be  submitted  by  the 
ASCS  State  committees  In  accordance  with 
the  guidelines 

The  expected  level  of  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriations Is  $20  million  based  on  the 
President's  budget  request  and  actions  taken 
by  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  Se- 
lection of  RCWP  projects  to  be  funded  Is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Aprlculture  In  con- 
sultation v».:th  the  Administrator  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  He  will  choose 
from  among  more  than  50  application^  re- 
questing over  $150  million  as  indicated  by 
responses  to  the  1980  RCWT  We  will  make 
rertam  the  Secretary  Is  aware  of  your  strong 
support   of   the   Muddy   Creek    application 

The  Technical  Field  Committee  i  TFC  i  In 
Montana  Is  to  prepare  an  action  prugram  for 
Muddv  Creek  by  early  1981  We  anticipate 
that  It  will  Include  a  combination  of  activ- 
ities in  addition  to  the  RCWP,  that  are  iin- 
derwBv  or  might  be  tindertaken  m  the  near 
future  We  expect  that  some  of  the  proposals 
may  require  your  support,  possibly  Including 
le^-islatlve  authority  or  special  approprla- 
tion.s  The  Tnier-A>:'ency  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Muddy  Creek  S-^eclal  Water  Project 
has  been  supporting  and  encouraglnc  the 
TFC  In  Its  efforts  to  provide  a  timely  prod- 
uct. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  W    Haas. 

Deputy  Chief  for 
Natural  Resource  Products 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  peritxl  for  routine  noming 
business  is  closed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  ACT 

MOTIO.N      TO      PROCEED      TO      CONSIDERATION      OF 
S     1480 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S  1480,  which  the  clerk  will 
stale. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

A  motion  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  Robert  C  Byrdi  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  E    148'. 

ORDER     TO     VITIATE     THE     ORDER     FOR     THE     TEAS 
AND     NAYS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion be  vitiated. 

Mr  MORGAN  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  BAKER  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  shall  not  object  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  Indeed  I  hope  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
vitiated  A  little  later  today  I  believe 
the  majority  leader  and  I  shall  both  have 
statements  to  make  m  respect  of  thi.<: 
bill. 

The  lon«  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the 
parties  have  agreed,  I  believe,  on  the 
substance  of  a  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  ob.-ection'' 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  ob-ect  as  I  understand 
It,  the  Senate  is  going  to  proceed  with 
the  superfund  bill? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes  we  hope 
to  proceed. 

Mr,  MORGAN  I  wonder  if  the  leader 
will  eive  me  some  idea  a^  to  how  long  he 
anticipates  the  bill  will  take 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'i'HD  There  is  no 
time  agreement  on  it.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  today  There  wi:i  be 
amendments  offered.  I  am  sure  I  think 
the  prospects  are  good  for  completion 
of  action  today. 

Mr  MORGAN,  Will  mv  leader  tell  me 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  prospects 
are  good  for  comipletmc  it  before  the 
day  is  o\er' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes.  I  think 
the  prospects  would  be  good 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  several 
Senators  have  spent  a  pood  bit  of  time 
durinp  the  last  se\'eral  davs  trying  to 
work  out  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  tne  bill  Thev  have  developed  a 
compromise,  which  I  think  is  supported 
by  a  pood  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
and  there  wnll  be  other  amendments 
offered. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  compromise  has  been 
worked  on.  but  I  also  understand  that  it 
IS  a  very,  very  im.portant  bill  I  have  not 
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been  one  of  those  who  has  been  taken 
into  anyone's  conndence  I  would  not 
want  to  preclude  any  chances  or  any 
opportunities  that  I  might  have  along 

this  line.  ,,  .V,    1     J 

Mr  President.  I  wonder  If  the  leader 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  sugyestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  we  may  dis- 
cuss It? 

.\iT.  ROBERT  C    BYRD   Certainly 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  ACT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  again  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  lor  the  yeas  and  r.ay.s  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  be  vitiated 

The  ACTING   PKLSlDE.'.T   pro   tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr     ROBi.RT    C     BYKD     Mr     Presi- 
dent.   I   thank    all    Senators 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 
The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A    bill    (S     1*80)    to    provide    for    liability. 
compensation     cleanup     and    emergency    re- 
sponse   for     hazard'-'us    .sutjitaiu'e.s    released 
Into    the    environment    and    the    .leanup    of 
Inactive  ha/.ardous  waste  disposal  .sues 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.'-ider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Emironment  and  Public 
Works    with    amendinenl.s    as    follow.s: 

On  pa^e  3  line  8  strike  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  -■■  and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following. 

lai  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  ConKress  that 
thl.s  Act  shall  apply  to  hazardous  suhstance 
di.ip<i8al  sites.  farlUties  and  areas  and  to 
releases  of  hazardi)u.<i  .subsiaiices  from  ves- 
sels and  facilities  includlnK  rolling  stock) 
Into  navigable  waters  groundwater  public 
water  supply,  or  air.  or  onto  land 

(bi    For    the   purposes   of   this    Act — 

On  page  3  line  10  after  •discharge"  insert 
a    -omma  and   "release    or  disposal" 

On  pai.;p  1  line  14  strike  "containment" 
and    Insert    "remedla!    action"   or    "remedV; 

On  ppge  1  line  18  strike  "remedy."  and 
Insert   "reinedlal   action". 

On  pa^e  3  line  18  after  "substance"  In- 
ser'    'other  than" 

On  page  3  line  19  strike  "site  not"  and 
In-^ert  "facility"; 

On  page  3.  line  24  strike  "safety"  and  In- 
sert   "welfare" 

On  paee  4  line  5  after  "wastes."  Insert 
"dredging    or   excavations  "; 

On  page  4  line  6.  after  "the"  Insert  "re- 
pair and". 

On  paire  4  line  9  after  "health"  Insert 
"and  welfare"; 

On  page  4  line  10,  after  the  period  In- 
sert the  following: 

The  term  Inchif'e'i  the  costs  of  ne-ma- 
nent  relocation  of  residences  buslneses  and 
commnnltv  facilities  where  the  President 
determines    that,    alone    or    In    combination 


with  other  measures,  such  relocation  Is  more 
coit  efTectlve  than  and  environmeatally  pref- 
erable to  the  transportation  storage,  treat- 
ment destrviitlon  or  secure  disposition  ofl- 
sr.e  of  ha/arjous  substances  or  may  other- 
wise be  necessary  to  protect  the  publr  health 
or  welfare 

On  page  4.  line  21.  after  the  comma  In- 
sert or  the  provision  of  permanent  eflec- 
tive  drinking   water  supplies"; 

On  page  4  line  2J,  ijoijlnnlng  with  "are" 
strike  through  and  including  \  U )  '  In  line 
24.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
I  A)  are  more  co.st-eillcient  than  other  re- 
nted.al  actions.  (B)  will  create  new  capacity 
t.i  manage.  In  compliance  with  subtitle  C 
of  I  he  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  hazard- 
ous substances  In  adduiun  to  tliose  hazard- 
ous substances  at  the  affected  facility  or 
site.  (C)  are  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment  from 
a  present  or  potential  risk  which  may  be 
created  by  further  exposure  to  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  such  hazardous  sutistances. 
or  iD) 

On  page  S.  line  11.  strike  "containment" 
and   Insert      remedial  actions"; 

On  page  5  beginning  with  line  15  strike 
through  and  including  page  6  line  20.  and 
Insert   In    lieu    thereof    the    following 

(9)  the  term  facility  means  lAi  any 
building,  structure.  Installation,  erjulpment, 
pipe  or  pl.ellne  well,  pit.  pond  lagoon, 
impoundment,  ditch,  landfill,  storage  con- 
tainer, motor  vehicle,  rolling  siock  or  alr- 
crait.  or  (Bl  any  site  or  area  where  a  haz- 
ardous substance  has  been  deposited  stored, 
dispo!.ed  of,  or  placed  or  otherwise  come  to 
;)e  located. 

On  page  7,  line  7.  after  "Act  Insert  the 
following  or  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  for  which  liability  nas 
been  transferred  under  section  4  J)  of  this 
Act.  the  I'ost-closure  Liability  Fund  estab- 
lished  under  section  5(k)    of   this  Act 

On  page  7.  line  13.  strike  and  any  other 
waier  used  as  a  source  of  public  drinking 
water   . 

On  page  7,  line  25.  after  "Act"  Insert  "(but 
not  including  an>  waste  the  regulation  of 
which  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
has  tjeen  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress)", 
On  page  8.  line  y.  strike  "(1)  and  insert 
"12)", 

On  page  8,  line  19,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following; 

ihe  term  does  not  include  pertroleum.  In- 
cluding oil  and  fractions  theieof  which  are 
not  otherwise  s.jeclflcally  listed  or  designated 
as  hazar^lous  s.ibstanres  unoer  stibpara- 
graphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph. 

On  page  9.  line  7.  after  (15)  Insert 
'  (A)". 

On  page  9.  line  7,  strike  "onshore  or  ofT- 
shore  ". 

On  page  9.  line  8.  strike  hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal"; 

On  page  9,  line  10,  after  "operated  Insert 
"or  otherwise  controlled  activities  at". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  14.  insert 
the  following, 

(Bl  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  svibstance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contrnct  carrier  1 1 1  the  term 
"owner  or  operator"  shall  mean  such  com- 
mon carrier  or  otler  bona  fide  for  hire  car- 
rier acting  as  ai  lnde-)en''en'  contractor  du'- 
Intc  such  transportation.  (11)  the  generator 
of  s"ch  hazardous  substan-e  shell  not  be 
considered  to  hate  caused  or  contributed  to 
any  discharge  or  release  durn'»  such  trans- 
portation which  resulted  solely  from  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  beyoni  his  control. 

On    page    10.    line   2,    after    "discharging. 
Insert  "Injectln-:  "; 

On  page  10.  line  3.  after  "dumping"  Insert 
"In'o  the  en   Ironment", 

On  page  10.  line  6.  after  "Health"  Insert 
"or  welfare"; 

On  oage  10.  line  6  strike  the  semicolon 
and  "and"  and  Insert  a  period: 


On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  8.  Insert 
the  following 
buch  term  shall  not  Include — 
III  any  release  whicn  results  In  exposure 
to  persons  solely  wiili:n  the  uurkplacc,  with 
respect  to  a  claim  fur  which  the  e^npluyer  of 
such  persons  is  liable  under  applicable  work- 
er s  compensation  law; 

(ID  release  of  source,  byproduct,  or  special 
nucicar  material  from  a  nuclear  Incident,  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  ol  1954.  to  the  extent  such  relea.se 
Is  covered  by  Iinanclal  protection  required  oy 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Co.niuLs&ion  under 
section  170  of  such  Act  or,  lor  the  purposes 
of  se-tion  3(C)  or  any  other  removal  or  re- 
medial action,  from  any  processing  site 
Ucr.i^.iotcd  under  section  lOJ  la  )  (  1 )  or  302(a) 
of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1978; 

(III)  the  normal  field  application  of 
fertilizer,  or 

I  iv  I  emissions  from  the  exhaust  of  a  motor 
\ehicle. 

on  page  II.  line  5  after  "(17)"  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  II.  line  8  after  "means"  Insert 
"(I)"; 

On  page  11.  line  «,  after  "substance"  In- 
sert "(as  denned  In  this  Act).  (II  i"; 

On  page  11.  line  12.  after  "health"  In- 
.sert     or  welfare"; 

On  pnge  11.  line  16.  after  "environment" 
strike  the  period  Insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
low In-:  Inr-lndln't  the  costs  of  remedy  or  re- 
medial action  and  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
se-tlon  3(ci)3l   of  this  Act. 

(B)  as  part  of  the  meaning  of  "remove"  or 
'  remo'  al"  under  section  311(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  subparngraph  (A)  of  this  par- 
agraph such  terms  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  sertirlty  fenr  np  or  other  measures 
to  limit  access,  provision  of  alternative 
water  s'lnnlles,  temporary  evacuation  and 
l^onslni;  of  threatened  indli  Irtnals  not  other- 
wise provided  and  anv  cmercenrv  assistance 
which  may  he  nrovi-ied  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974    and 

(18)  the  term  "federallv  permlffeJ  relense" 
nienns    lAl    dwlschnri-es    In    compllnnce    with 
a  permit  U'der  s-rtir.n  402  of  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter   Act,    iB)    dlsrhnrces    resultlne    from   cir- 
cumstances iden'inert  and  reviewei  nnd  made 
port   of   the   public   record    with   respect   to  a 
permit   issued  or  modined   under  section  402 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  stiblect  to  a  con- 
dition   of    such    permit      (Ci     continuous    or 
anticipated    Intermittent    dlsfharces    from   a 
point  source.  Identified  In  a  permit  or  permit 
npollcat'on    tinder   section   402   of   the   Clean 
Water   .\ct     which    are   caused    hv   events  oc- 
curring within  the  scope  of  relevant  operat- 
Ine  or  treatment  svstems    iD)   discharres  In 
compliance  with  a  le^allv  enforceable  permit 
under    section    404    of    the    Clenn    Water    Act, 
(El   releases  In  complisnce  with  a  leeallv  en- 
forc-ahle    f1n»l    permit    I'suel    pursuant    to 
section   3005    (a)    throvigh    (di    of   the   Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act   as  amenied   from  r  haz- 
ardous waste  treatme-it    s'oraje    or  disnosal 
facllltv   when    s"ch   permit    spe'l'''callv   Iden- 
tifies   the    hazardous   substances    snd    makes 
such    substa'-'ces    sub)e-t    to    a    standard    of 
pruc'ice    cont'ol    p-ocdure  or   bl   assay  llm- 
I'a'lon  or  condition    or  other  control  on  the 
hazardous   substances    in   such    releases     (Fl 
any  release  In  compliance  with  a  legalh   en- 
forceable oermlt   Issued  under  .«e'-tlo'\   102  or 
section    103    cf    the    .Marine    Protection     Re- 
sesreh  and  Sanctuaries  Ac'  of  lfl72    (O)   any 
Injection  of  fluids  atithorlzed  under  Federal 
underground    Injection    control    programs   or 
State    programs    s"bmltted    for    Federnl    sp- 
proval   (and  not  dl'spprovel  bv  th»  Admin- 
istrator    of     the     Enviro'imen'al     Protection 
Aeencv)     pursuant    to    pa't    C    of    the    Safe 
Driil'ln'?    Water    Act     as    emended     (Hi    any 
emls>-lon  Into  the  air  sublect   to  a  permit  or 
control  regulation  under  section  111.  section 
112.  title  '  part  C   title  '  part  D   or  Sta'e  Im- 
plementation plans  submitted  In  accordance 
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with  .section  110  (il  the  Clean  Air  Act  i  and 
not  disapproved  by  the  Adininlstratoi  of  the 
Envir(inme..tal  Protection  Agency  i ,  Including 
any  schedule  or  waiver  granted  promulgated 
or  approved  under  the'e  sections,  an  J  iIi  any 
release  of  source  special  nuclear,  or  byprod- 
uct material,  as  those  terms  are  defined  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  ame  ,dcd, 
in  compliance  with  a  legally  enforceable  li- 
cense, penult,  regulation,  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19i4.  as 
amended 

On   page    13,   line  23.  strike  "prohibited". 

On  page  13  line  24.  after  "Sec  3  (a)  1 1 )  ' 
insert  the  following: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  manufac- 
ture use,  transporiatlon  treatment,  storage. 
disposal  and  release  of  hazardous  substances 
are   ultrahazarduus   aclUltles 

On  page   14,  line  3,  insert  "(2)  '; 

On  page  14   line  7.  strike  "in  any  quantity": 

On  page  14,  line  8,  after  "health"  Insert 
"or  welfare". 

On  page  14  line  9.  after  "and."  Insert  "If 
the  President   deems   it  appropriate. '; 

On  pa.;e  14  line  10,  strike  "may  determine 
those  quantities'  and  Insert  "set  that 
quantity"; 

On  page  14.  line  11.  after  "any"  Insert 
"such". 

On  page  14.  line  12.  after  "health"  Insert 
"or  welfare". 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
through  and  including  line  20, 

0;i  page  15.  line  5,  strike  "in  violation  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection"  and  Insert 
■other  than   a  federally  permitted   release"; 

On  page  15,  line  11.  after  "2"  Insert  "(b)"; 

On  page  15.  line  12.  strike  in  violation  of 
this  subsection"  and  Insert  "other  than  a 
federally  permitted  release". 

On  page  15   line  18.  after  "2"  Insert  "(bi". 

On  page  15,  line  19.  strike  "In  violation  of 
this  subsection"  and  Insert  "other  than  a 
federally  permitted  release"; 

On  page   16.  line  5.  after  "2"  Insert  "(b)"; 

On  page  16.  line  6.  strike  "in  violation  of 
this  .subsection"  and  Insert  "other  than  a 
federally  permitted  release". 

On  page  16,  line  10.  after  "relea.se"  Insert 
a  comma  and   "discharge,  or  disposal"; 

On  page  16  beginning  with  line  13.  Insert 
the  following: 

(Ci  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  receipt 
of  any  notification  re'iulred  by  subparagraph 
(Bl  (1)  or  (HI)  of  this  paragraph,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  said  agency  shall  notify  the 
affected  State  agency  or  department  desig- 
nated hv  the  Oovernor  to  receive  notice  of 
such  discharge,  release  or  disposal 

On  page  16,  line  19.  after  "who"  Insert 
"owns  or  operates,  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  he  or  she": 

On  page  16  line  21  strike  "ha'ardous  sub- 
stance disposal  site"  and  Insert  "facility  or 
site  at  which  hazardous  substances  (o'her 
than  as  defined  In  section  2(b)  ( 13)  (O)  of 
this  Act)  are  stored  or  disposed  of  which 
Is"; 

On  page  17.  line  2.  after  "such"  Insert 
"facility  or"; 

On  cage  17  line  5,  after  "such"  Inser* 
"facility  or": 

On  paee  17  line  7  after  the  period,  in- 
sert "The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
affected  State  nt-ency  or  depar' merit  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovernor  to  receive  notice  of 
such   facility  or  site  ": 

On  page  17,  line  11.  after  "s^ch"  Insert 
"facility  or": 

On  page  17,  line  19.  strike  "hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal"  and   Insert  "facility  or"; 

On  patje  17  line  23.  strike  "any  records 
relating  to  the  site  or  anv  hazardous  sub- 
stances" and  Insert  "or  fal'lfy  any  records 
relating  to  the  location  title,  or  condition 
of  the  facility  or  site  or  the  Identity,  charac- 
Urlstlcs,  quantity,  origin,  or  condition   (In- 


cluding containerlzatlon  and  previous  treat- 
ment)   of  any  hazard;,us  substances". 

On  page  18,  beginning  with  line  6.  insert 
the  following 

iC)  Any  deed  or  conveyance  for  any 
facility  or  site  al  which  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance (Other  than  as  defined  In  section 
:iib)il3)iG)  of  this  Act;  has  been  disposed 
of  or  stored,  or  which  has  been  contaminated 
by  any  release  of  such  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance shall  di'clo.se  upon  Its  face  the  iden- 
tity, quantity,  location,  condition,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  such  disposul.  storage,  or 
contamination,  to  the  full  extent  known  to 
or  ascertainable  by  the  owner  or  other  con- 
veyer of  such  facility  or  site  Such  deed  or 
con\eyancc  shall  also  contain  ,'uch  restrive 
convenants  limiting  the  subsequent  use  or 
modification  of  such  facility  or  site  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare  This  disclosures  and  restrictive 
covenants  In  such  deed  or  conveyance  shall 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  record  in  the 
registry  of  deeds  or  flmllar  institution  for 
the  political  subdivision  In  which  5ald  fa- 
cility cr  site  is  located  Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  in  addi- 
tion, any  such  person  shall  be  held  liable 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  as  an  owner  of 
such  facility  or  site  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
charge, release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
substance  from  such   facility  or  site 

On  page  19.  line  4.  after  "and"  insert  "to". 
On    page    19    line   3    strike   "section"   and 
insert  "sections  3007  and   : 

On  page  19,  line  7  after  "removal"  Insert 
"or  remedial   action". 

On  paje  19.  line  9,  after  "health"  Insert 
"and  welfare"; 

On  page  19  line  7  strilte  "hazardous  sub- 
stance dlspcsal  site"  and  Insert  "facility  or 
site  at  which  ha7ardous  substances  are 
stored  treated  or  disposed  of  which  Is"; 
On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  "or"; 
On  page  19,  l:ne  16  after  "release"  Insert 
a  comma  and  "or  disposal"; 

On  page   19.  line   17    after  "release"  Insert 
or  substantial  threat  of  release"; 
On  page  19   line  21    after  the  comma,  strike 
"or"  and   Insert   "and". 

On  page  19,  line  21  strike  "the  contain- 
ment of"  and  Insert  "remedial  action  con- 
cerning"; 

On  page  19  line  25,  after  "any"  Insert 
"other   . 

On  page  20,  line  2,  after  "health"  Insert 
"or  welfare"; 

On  page  20.  line  3.  after  "removal"  Insert 
"and  remedial  action"; 

On  page  20,  line  6.  strike  "or  hazardous 
substance  disposal  site"; 

On  page  20,  line  6,  after  "occurs,  or"  Insert 
"by  any". 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  8  Insert 
the   following: 

i2)  Unless  (A)  the  President  finds  that  (11 
continued  removal  actions  are  Immediately 
required  to  prevent,  limit  or  mitigate  an 
emergency,  ill)  there  is  an  Immediate  rlsK 
to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment, and  (ill)  such  assistance  will  not 
otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis,  or 
iB)  the  President  has  determined  the  appro- 
priate remedial  actions  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  the  State  or  States  in  which 
the  source  of  the  release  is  l:5cated  have  com- 
plied with  section  6iaii2l(A)  of  this  Act 
expenditures  from  the  Fund,  other  than 
those  authorized  by  paragraph  i3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  not  continue  after  11.000- 
000  has  been  obligated  or  six  months  has 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  Initial  response  to 
a  release  or  discharge  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances 

(3)  Whenever  (A)  any  hazardous  substance 
Is  released    discharged  or  disposed  which,  in 


the  Judgment  of  the  President  may  present 
a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the 
cnv.ronment  or  iB)  there  is  sutMlantial 
threat  of  such  relea!:e  or  (Ci  the  Presideiit 
has  reason  t:>  believe  that  lllne&s  disease  or 
complaints  thereof  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  a  chemical  or  other  toxic  sub- 
stance and  there  is  evidence  to  suspect  a 
release  of  such  substance  the  President  may 
undertake  such  investigations,  monitoring 
surveys  testing  or  other  information  gather- 
in?  as  are  necessary  to  identify  the  existence 
and  extent  of  the  discharge  or  release  or 
11, real  thereof,  the  hazardous  sutjstances  in- 
•.olvcd  the  source  of  such  sutwtance  and 
tho  danger  to  public  health  welfare  or  the 
en\ironment  As  appropriate  the  President 
m.iy  In  addition  undertake  siich  planni.-ig 
legal,  fiscal,  economic,  engineering  archltec- 
tuial  and  other  studies  or  investigations  as 
are  ncressary  to  determine  and  direct  re- 
moval and  remedial  actions  to  recover  the 
costs  of  such  removal  and  remedial  actions 
and    to   enforce    the   provisicns   of   this   Act 

i4)  The  President  shall  determine  appro- 
priate remedial  action  In  consultation  with 
the  State 

On  page  21.  line  17.  strike  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert "i5i  "; 

On  page  22    line  I,  strike  "Disposal  Site". 

On  page  22.  line  3  strike  "such"  and  In- 
sert "facilities  or" 

On  pa-;e  22  line  4.  after  "sites"  Insert 
"at  which  hazardous  substances  have  t>een 
disposed  of  or  otherwise  come  to  be  lo- 
cated". 

On  page  22  line  7,  strike  "containing"  and 
insert  "remedylnt"; 

On  page  22.  line  9.  after  "such"  insert 
"facilities  or": 

On  page  22,' Jine  12,  strike  "emergency 
response,  containment"  and  Insert  "remo\  al 
remedy": 

On  page  22.  line  23.  after  "such"  Insert 
facilities  or". 

On  page  23.  line  2.  after  "such"  insert 
"facilities  or", 

On  cage  23.  beginning  with  line  3  insert 
the  following: 

Such  plan  shall  specify  a  role  for  private 
organizations  and  entitles  In  preparation 
for  response  and  In  responding  to  releases 
of  hazardous  substances,  including  Identifi- 
cation of  appropriate  qualifications  and  ca- 
pacity therefor  Such  plan  shall  specify  pro- 
cedures, techniques  materials,  equipment 
and  methods  to  be  employed  in  identifying 
removinj  or  remedying  releases  of  hazardous 
substances  comparable  to  those  required  un- 
der section  311(c)(2)  (F)  and  (G)  and  (J) 
(1 )   of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

On  page  23.  line  19.  strike  "evidence"  and 
Insert  "information": 

On  pare  23.  line  20  after  "transpvorta- 
tion,"   Insert    "discharge,   release.'  , 

On  page  23.  line  22.  after  "health"  insert 
■  or  welfare'  , 

On  page  23,  line  25  after  "person  "  Insert 
"causing  or": 

On  page  24.  beginning  with  line  6.  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  In  awarding  contracts  to  any  person 
engaged  In  removal  or  remedial  actions  the 
Administrator  shall  require  compliance  with 
Federal  health  and  safety  standards  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  as  a  condition 
of   such    contracts 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  the  President  may  au- 
thori-e  the  use  of  su-h  emergency  procure- 
ment powers  OS  he  deems  necessary  to  efTect 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  Upon  determina- 
tion that  such  procedures  are  necessary  to 
efTect  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  regulations  prescrib- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  such  au- 
thority shall  be  used  and  the  procedures 
governing  the  use  of  such  authority. 
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ui;   i'^tie  J4    line   19.  after     person"  insert 
otherwise 
On  pa^e  J4    line  30.  strike  "(l)": 
On  putfe  24    line  31,  strike  •(It)": 
On  page  24.  line  34.  before  "the  owner"  In- 
sert     ill    . 

On  page  J4  line  24.  strike  "an  onshore  or 
olTsnore     and   Insert   "a   facility". 

On  pu^e  J5.  beKUining  with  line  1.  Insert 
Uio  (ollowliig' 

(III  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  dis- 
posal uf  anv  htt/urdovis  substance  owned  or 
..perated  finy  faniuy  or  sue  at  which  such 
:>a/aidous   substances    are    disposed   of. 

lUl)  any  person  who  by  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  arran^-ed  for  disposal. 
'  ie.i(nieiit.  or  transport  (ur  disposal  or  treat- 
iiieiit  by  any  other  parly  or  entity  of  hazard- 
uus  substances  owned  or  possessed  by  such 
person,  at  facilities  or  sites  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  such  other  party  cr  entity  and  con- 
taining such   hazardous  substances,   and 

I IV I  any  person  who  accepts  anv  h;i7ard- 
oiis  subs'ances  for  transport  to  disposal  or 
treatnnent  facilities  or  sites  selected  by  such 
person. 

On  page  25.  line  16,  strike  "In  violation 
of  section  3iai  of  this  Act.  tncludlng  any 
release  e.xcluded  from  the  definition  of  "dla- 
tharge  under  section  Jll  (a)  (2|  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act"  and  Insert  "or  from  which  any 
pollutant  or  containment  Is  released  result- 
ing in  action  under  section  3(c)(1)  of  this 
Act": 

On  page  aS,  line  30,  strike  "and  any  other 
person  who  caused  or  contributed  or  Is  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  discharge,  re- 
lease or  disposal  Including  but  not  limited 
to  prior  owners,  lessees,  and  generators, 
transporters  or  disposers  of  such  hazardous 
substances.". 

On  page  36.  line  1.  strike  "containment,  or 
emergency  response"  and  Insert  "or  remedial 
action": 

On   page  26.   line   33.   after   "from"   insert 
personal   Injury  or  from": 
On  page  27.  line  4.  after  "costs  '  Insert  "or 
burial  expenses ': 

On  page  27.  line  14,  after  "State"  insert  a 
colon  and  the  following 

Pronded  'loucirr.  That  no  liability  to  the 
L'nlted  States  or  State  shall  be  imposed  un- 
der subsection  iai(2)(Ci  of  this  section, 
where  the  party  souKht  to  be  charged  has 
demonstrated  that  the  damages  to  natural 
re8t-)Urces  complained  of  were  specincally 
Identified  as  an  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitment  of  natural  resources  in  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  or  other  com- 
parable environment  analysis  and  the  deci- 
sion to  grant  a  permit  or  license  authorizes 
such  commitment  of  natural  resourrcsi.  and 
the  facility  or  project  was  otherwise  operat- 
ing within  the  terms  of  Its  permit  or  license 
On  page  38  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
through  and  including  line  34.  and  Insert  In 
lieu    thereof    the    following: 

fcui)  Liability  roa  medical  expenses — • 
A  persan  liable  for  the  discharge  release,  or 
disposal  of  any  hazardous  substance  under 
•his  section  shall  be  liable  for  medical  ex- 
penses as  denned  In  subsection  (aM3nP>  of 
••^u  section  where  such  expenses  were  In- 
•irred  In  the  treatment  of  Injury  or  disease 
*tii(h  such  discharge,  release  or  disposal 
I  M\ised  or  to  which  It  significantly  con- 
tributed. 

(3)  Relevancy  exclusions  —In  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  for  medical  expenses  un- 
der paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  may  admit  as  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
causation  evidence  tending  to  establish  that 
the  hazardous  substance  In  tiuestlon  causes 
or  contributes  to  Injury  or  disease  of  the  sort 
claimed  to  have  been  suffered  by  the 
c.aunant  Including,  but  without  limitation 
evidence  Indicating  (Ai  an  Increase  of  In- 
■ideiue  of  such  Injury  or  disease  In  the  ex- 
posed population  above  that  which  is  other- 


wise probable.  (B)  results  of  perilnerii  epide- 
miological studies  (Without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  sample),  (C)  results  of  pertinent 
animal  studies.  iD)  results  of  pertinent  tis- 
sue culture  studies.  (Ei  results  of  pertinent 
microorganism  culture  studies  and  iFi  re- 
sults of  laboratory  or  toxicologic  studies 

i3)iA)  PaiauMPTioN  or  cavse  In  con- 
nection with  any  claim  for  medical  expenses 
brought  pursuant  to  subparagraph  1 1  i  of 
this  subiection.  where  the  claimant  intro- 
duces evidence  sufficient  to  enable  the  trier 
of  fact  to  find  ili  that  the  claimant  was  ex- 
po.sed  to  a  hazardous  substance  found  in  a 
discharge  relea.se,  or  disposal  which  the  de- 
fendant caused  or  to  which  he  contributed. 
(Ill  such  exposure  was  in  a  quantity  or  for  a 
duration  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
cause  or  signincantly  contribute  to  injury  or 
disease  of  the  class  or  type  of  which  the 
claimant  complains,  and  HID  that  there  ex- 
ists a  reasonable  likelihood  that  exposure  to 
such  substance  causes  or  significantly  con- 
tributes to  injury  or  disease  of  the  class  or 
type  which  the  claimant  claims  lo  have  suf- 
fered, then  it  shall  be  presumed  that  defend- 
ant caused  or  significantly  contributed  lo 
that  injury  or  disease 

iBi  The  presumption  defined  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  affects  only  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  caae  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  alTect  the  burden  of  proof  whicli  shall 
remain  with  the  claimant  in  accordance  with 
rule  JOl  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 

On  page  30,  line  22,  after  "extent  insert 
a  comma  and  "both  procedurally  and 
substantively, '. 

On  page  30,  line  24,  after  "under"  insert 
this": 

On  page  30,  line  34,  strike,  •'of  this  Act": 

On  page  JI  beginning  with  line  6,  strllce 
through  and  including  line  13.  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(f)(1)  In  any  case  where  a  person  held 
liable  under  this  section  can  demonstrate  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  lAi 
the  contribution  of  such  person  to  a  dis- 
charge release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
substance  can  be  distinguished  or  appor- 
tioned and  'B)  such  contribution  was  not  a 
significant  factor  In  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  discharge  release,  or  disposal  or  the 
damages  resulting  therefrom,  the  liability  of 
s.ich  perion  shall  be  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  release  or  damages  to  which  such  per- 
son contributed 

(21  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  6ic)  of  this  Act,  a  person  held 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  with  one  or  more 
other  persons  is  entitled  to  seek  contribution 
from  such  persons  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
portionate liability  of  such  persons  In  any 
case  where  a  p>erson  held  liable  under  this 
section  alleges  that  the  discharge  release,  or 
disposal  or  the  consequent  damages  are 
solely  or  in  part  due  to  the  act  or  omission 
of  a  third  party,  such  person  retains  all 
rights  against  such  third  party  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  Join  such  third  party  as  a  defend- 
ant In  an  action  under  this  section  or  section 
6ic)  of  this  Act. 

i3)  Any  matter  or  action  concerning  lim- 
itation or  apportionment  of  liability  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  contribution  under  para- 
graph |2)  of  this  subsection  shall  occur  fol- 
lowing determination  of  liability  under  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  and  appropriate 
payment  of  claims  to  any  claimant  except 
to  the  extent  such  matter  may  be  resolved 
pursuant  to  Rule  56  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  CivU  Procedure  The  claimant  is  not  an 
indispensable  party  In  such  matter  or  action 

'4  I  'n  apportioning  or  limiting  liability  of 
ar.v  party  under  this  section,  the  trier  of 
fact  may  consider  factors,  including  — 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  party  to  demonstrate 
that  his  contribution  to  a  dlsch<>rRe.  release, 
or  disposal  of  a  hazardous  substance  can  be 
distinguished: 


(11)  the  amount  of  hazardous  substance 
involved. 

I  111  I  the  degree  of  toxicity  of  the  hazard- 
ous substance  Involved. 

(Iv)  the  degree  of  Involvement  in  the 
manufacture  treating,  transporting,  dispos- 
ing of  the  hazardous  substance:  and 

IV)  the  decree  of  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  officials  to  prevent  any 
harm  to  the  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment 

un  pige  33.  line  7.  strike  "hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal  slte^'  and  Insert  "facility  or 
site  at  which  hazardous  substances  are  stored 
or  disposed  of": 

Oil  page  33  line  lU.  after  "utilized  for  the'^ 
Insert  ' storage  or": 

On  page  33.  line  11,  after  "utilized  the' 
Insert  "facility  or^'. 

On  page  33,  line  13,  after  "time  for  the 
insert    storage  or  ": 

On  page  33,  line  13,  after  •'transported.  ' 
Insert  "stored."; 

On  page  33,  line  14  strike  '•emergency  re- 
spon:>e  or  containment  and  Insert  "removal 
or  remedial  action": 

On  page  .13,  beginning  with  line  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

(h)  No  person  shall  be  liable  under  this 
Act  for  damages  as  a  result  of  acts  taken 
or  omitted  in  preparation  for,  or  In  the 
course  of  rendering  care,  assistance,  or  ad- 
vice in  accordance  with  the  National  Con- 
t.ngency  Plan  or  at  the  direction  of  an  on- 
scene  coordinator  appointed  under  such 
plan  with  respect  to  an  Incident  creating 
a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the 
environment  as  a  result  of  any  release  of 
a  hazardous  substance  or  the  possibility 
thereof  This  subsection  shall  not  preclude 
liability  for  damages  as  the  result  of  gross 
negligence  or  intentional  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  such  person  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  reckless,  willful,  or  wan- 
ton misconduct  shall  constitute  gross  negli- 
gence. 

lU  No  indemnification,  hold  harmless, 
conveyance,  or  similar  agreement  shall  be 
effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  facility,  or  from  any  person  who 
may  be  liable  for  a  release  under  this  sec- 
tion, to  any  other  person  the  liability  im- 
posed under  this  section:  Provided.  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer  in  a 
bona  fide  conveyance  of  a  faculty  or  site  (1) 
between  two  parties  not  afnilated  with  each 
other  in  any  way,  |3|  where  there  has  been 
an  adequate  disclosure  in  writing  consistent 
with  yectlon  3(a)(4)(C)  of  this  Act  of  all 
facts  and  conditions  (Including  potential 
economic  consequences)  material  to  such 
liability,  and  (3)  to  a  transferor  who  can 
provide  assurances  of  financial  responsibility 
and  continuity  of  operation  consistent  with 
the  degree  and  duration  of  risks  associated 
with  such  facility  or  site. 

ij)(l)  The  liability  established  by  this 
section  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facili- 
ty which  has  .'ecelved  a  permit  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  assumed  by  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Fund  established  by  section 
5(k)   of  this  Act  when — 

(A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator thereof  have  complied  with  each  condi- 
tion or  requirement  of  such  permit  and  with 
the  requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  which  miv  affect  the  perform- 
ance of  such  facility  after  closure:  and 

(B)  such  facility  has  been  closed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  such  permit,  and  such  facility  and 
the  surrounding  area  have  been  monitored 
as  required  by  such  regulations  and  permit 
condlt:ons  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  substantial  likelihood  that  any  migra- 
tion off  site  or  release  from  confinement  of 


any   hazardous   substance   or   other   risk    to 
public  health  or  welfare  will  occur 

(2)  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  ef- 
fective ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  facility  notifies  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
the  conditions  Imposed  by  this  subsection 
have  been  saMsfled  If  within  such  nlnety- 
d»y  perljd  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  determines  that 
any  such  facility  has  not  complied  with  all 
the  co:iditlons  imposed  by  this  subsection  or 
that  insufficient  Information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  such  compliance,  the 
Administrator  shall  so  notify  the  owner  and 
operator  of  such  facility  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  fund  established  by  section  6(k) 
of  this  Act.  and  the  owner  and  operator  of 
such  facility  shall  continue  to  be  liable  with 
respert  to  such  facility  under  this  section 
and  other  law  until  such  time  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  facility  has 
complied  with  all  conditions  imposed  by  this 
subsection  A  determination  by  the  Admln- 
Isiator  that  a  facility  has  not  compiled  with 
all  conditions  imposed  by  this  subsection  or 
that  insufficient  Information  has  been  sup- 
plied lo  demonstrate  compliance,  shall  be  a 
nnal  admlhlstratlve  action  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review  A  request  for  additional  In- 
formation sha;;  state  In  specific  terms  the 
data  required 

i3i  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  lia- 
bility of  owners  and  operators  \inder  para- 
graph I  1 1  of  this  sut)se"t:on.  the  Post-closure 
Usblllty  Fund  established  by  section  5(ki 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  moni- 
toring and  care  and  maintenance  of  a  sue 
Incurred  by  other  persons  after  the  period 
for  monitoring  required  by  regulations  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  .Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  iacilities  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  paragraph  1  :  of  this 
subsection 

Ik)  No  person  (Including  the  United  States 
or  any  state  i  may  recover  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  for  any  removal  costs  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  field  application 
of  a  pesticide  produ't  registered  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  F\inglclde.  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  Nothing  in  this  paraiK-raph  shall 
affect  or  modify  In  any  way  the  obligations 
or  liability  of  any  person  under  any  other 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  la*-  lncludln>: 
common  law,  for  damages,  m.'urv  or  loss  re- 
sulting from  a  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  for  removal  or  the  costs  of  removal 
of  such  hazardous  substance 

il)  Recovery  by  any  person  (including  the 
United  States  or  any  .State  i  for  removal  costs 
or  damages  resulting  from  a  federally  permit- 
ted release  shall  be  pursuant  to  existing  law 
in  lieu  of  this  section  Nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  affect  or  modify  Ir.  any  vtay  tfie 
obligations  or  liability  of  any  person  under 
any  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law, 
including  common  law,  for  damages  Injury, 
or  loss  resulting  from  a  relea.se  of  any  haz- 
ardous substanre  or  for  reniova!  or  the  costs 
of  removal  of  such  hazardous  substance  In 
addition  costs  of  removal  Incurred  bv  the 
Federal  Government  In  connection  with  a 
discharge  specified  in  section  2(b)  (18)  iB) 
or  (C>  shall  be  recoverable  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  309(b)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

(mi  Recovery  by  any  person  (including 
the  United  States  or  any  State)  for  removal 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  a  substance 
determined  to  be  hazardous  only  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (131(G)  of  this  Act  and  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  President  under  section 
3(ci  1 1 )  (B)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  pursuant  to 
other  applicable  law  In  Ueu  of  this  section 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  afTect  or 
modify  in  any  v^•ay  the  obligations  or  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  State  or  Federal  law.  including 
common  law.  for  damages,  injury  or  loss 
resulting   from   a  release  of  any   hazardous 


substance  or  for  removal  or  the  costs  of  re- 
moval of  such  hazardous  substance 

iniili  No  person  including  the  United 
Slates,  the  Fund,  or  any  State  i  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  nor  may 
any  money  in  the  Fund  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
claim  for  damages  specified  under  subsec- 
tion iaii2i  (Ai.  (Bi.  (Ci.  iD),  iG.,or  lE^ 
other  than  for  loss  resulting  from  personal 
injury  I  of  this  section,  nor  may  any  money 
in  the  Fund  be  used  under  section  6iai(l 
lE.  or  (Fi  of  this  Act,  where  such  damages 
and  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  which  such  damages  resulted  have 
occur.'ed  wholly  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(2  I  No  pe.'son  i  including  the  United 
States  the  Fund,  or  any  Statej  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  nor  may 
any  money  in  the  Fund  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
claim,  for  damages  specified  under  subsec- 
tion iai(2)iF)  of  this  section,  or  under 
subsection  (aii2iiEi  of  this  .section  (for 
loss  of  Income  or  profits  or  Impairment  of 
earning  capacity  resulting  from  personal  In- 
jury i.  where  t.he  exposure  of  the  claimant 
to  a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  has 
occurred  wholly  prior  to  January  1,  1977. 
and  the  claimant  has  discovered  or  has 
knowledge  of  his  injury  or  disease  prior  to 
such  date 

(3 1  No  person  'Including  the  United 
States,  the  Fund,  or  any  Slatej  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  for  dam- 
ages specified  under  subsection  (ai(2)(F)  of 
this  section  or  under  subsection  ia)i2)(Ei 
of  this  section  ifor  loss  of  income  or  profits 
iir  impairment  of  earning'  capacity  resulting 
from  personal  injury  v^here  the  exposure 
of  the  claimant  to  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance  has  occurred  wholly  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1977.  but  the  claimant  has  not  dis- 
covered or  had  knowledge  of  his  injury  or 
disease   until   after  such  date 

i4i  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  costs  of  temporary  or  permanent  reloca- 
tion of  residences  and  provision  of  alterna- 
tive viater  supplies  shall  be  deemed  costs  of 
removal  and  not  damages  specified  in  sub- 
section  iai(2)(Af   of  this  section 

i5i  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
or  modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  State  or  Federal  law,  including 
common  law  for  damages,  injury,  or  loss 
resulting  from  a  reiease  of  any  hazardous 
substance  or  for  renioval  or  the  costs  of  re- 
moval of  such  hazardous  substance 

On  page  40.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
through  and  Including  the  word  "Fund  "  In 
line  11. 

On  page  40,  line  15.  after  "(1)"  Insert 
"(b)"; 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strllte  '•  1 1 )  "  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(B)  ": 

On  page  40,  line  19,  strllte  "(3)'^  and  Insert 
"(C)": 

On  page  40,  beginning  with  line  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

(Di  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3i  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

(El  all  moneys  transferred  to  the  Fund 
under  -^ectlrn  9id)i4i    of  this  Act: 

iFi  all  Interest  received  from  the  invest- 
ment of  monevs  held  by  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  subsection  (  h  )  i2  i 

'2 1  The  total  amount  which  mav  be  col- 
lected In  fees  under  subsection  ici  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  8250  000  000  for  fiscal  vear  1981, 

(B)  852.5  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1982    and 

(C)  $700  000  000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983   through    1986 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  for  the  fiscal  vear — 


lAi   1981    835,000,000. 

(B)   1982   875.000.000, 

iC)  1983  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through    1986     8100,000,000. 

(.,n  page  41  beginning  with  line  16 
strike  through  and  including  page  44,  line 
2,  and  In'ert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following 

cmI)  In  order  to  allocate  the  costs  as 
broadly  as  possible  among  those  who  may 
generate  distribute  transport  dispose  or 
benefit  from  the  use  of  hazardous  substances 
while  minimizing  the  burden  of  collection 
fee;  shall  be  Imposed  early  m  the  manu- 
facturing cycle  on  the  basic  elements  and 
compounds  from  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  generated  Beginning  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment 
(  f  this  Act — 

Ai  each  supplier  of  primary  petrochemi- 
cals shall  collect  a  fee  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  on  behalf  of  the 
Fund  frr  each  pound  of  primary  petro- 
c'lemicals  supplied  to  any  other  person  or 
used    by   such   supplier 

iB)  each  supplier  of  Inorganic  raw  mate- 
rials shall  collect  a  fee  established  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  on  behalf  of  the  Fund 
for  each  short  ton  of  Inorganic  raw  materials 
supplied  to  any  other  person  or  used  by  such 
supplier    and 

Ci  each  owner  of  a  refinery  receiving 
crude  oil  or  unfinished  petroleum  oil  shall 
pay  a  fee  established  In  accordance  with 
this  section  per  barrel  of  oil  received  each 
owner  of  petroleum  oil  for  export  shall  pay 
a  fee  established  In  accordance  vi,ith  this  sec- 
tion per  barrel  of  oil  exported  at  the  point 
of  export  or  loading  for  export,  and  each 
owner  of  petrole'jm  oil  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  shall  pay  a  fee  established  In 
accordance  with  this  section  per  barrel  of 
c.il  entered  at  the  point  of  entry  or  unload- 
ing for  entn-  whether  for  import  or  transfer 
to  a  foreign  country 

i2iiAi  Under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  fees  In 
paragraph  '  1  i  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  basis  of  a  schedule  of  rates 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  con.sultatlon 
with  the  Admlnl.sTrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  consistent  with  sub- 
sections Id)  and  lei  of  this  section  The 
schedule  of  rates  may  be  modified  annually 
m  accordance  with  this  section  but  m  no 
event  shall  the  fee  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
the  list  price  of  'he  primary  petrochemical, 
inorganic  raw  material,  or  petroleum  oil  when 
sold  at  arms  length 

(B)  No  regulation  that  establishes  fees 
promulgated  by  the  Secetary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury, nor  any  modification  of  such  a  regula- 
tion, whether  or  not  In  effect,  may  be  stayed 
by  any  court  pending  completion  of  'udlclal 
proceedinps  for  the  review  of  that  regula- 
tion or  modification 

(C)  Any  fees  shall  be  imposed  only  once 
under  this  subsection  on  anv  quantity  of 
petroleum  oil.  primary  petrochemical  or  In- 
organic raw  material,  except  that  any  fee 
Impo-'ed  on  any  quantity  of  refined  petro- 
leum used  as  a  leedstock  or  a  primary 
petrochemical  shall  be  added  once  and  only 
once,  to  the  fee  imposed  on  that  quantity 
pursuant  to  paragraph  'li'Ci  of  this 
subsection. 

id)(l)  The  fee  Imposed  on  any  primary 
petrochemical  shall  not  exceed  820  per  short 
ton  of  primary  petro-hemlcal :  P-ovided. 
houeier.  That  the  aepreeate  amount  of  such 
fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  is 
necessary  to  produce  revenues  equal  to. 
for  the  fiscal  vear— 

(A)  1981    $162  000  000 

(B)  1982   $33fi  000  000   and 

(C)  1983  find  e-^ch  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  1986  $4.*=0  000  000  or  such  amount 
as  determined  by  reeulatlon  pursuant  to 
subsection  i  e  >  ( 1 )  (  A  i  cf  this  section, 

i2i  The  fee  Imposed  on  aiy  inorganic  raw 
material  shall  not  exceed  810  per  short  ton 
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of  Inorganic  raw  material  Provided,  how- 
tier  1  nut  the  aK'S'^'K*''  amount  nf  such  fees 
shall  not  exceed  such  aniount  as  Is  nereasary 
to  produce  revenues  equal  to.  for  the  fiscal 
year — 

(A)  leei  •50,000.000. 

(B)  1982.  »1 12  000  000    and 

(C)  19ft3  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  lOS'J.  $150  000  OCX)  or  such  amount 
aa  determined  by  regulatum  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lei  1 1  )  I  At  of  this  section 

l3i  The  fee  imposed  on  any  crude  or  un- 
finished petroleum  oil  shall  not  exceed  :) 
cents  per  barrel  of  petroleum  oil  received 
exported  or  entered  Proi  tcfed,  ^oueier  That 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  fees  shall  not 
exceed  such  amount  as  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce revenues  equal  to.  for  the  fiscal  year— 

(Al    1981     »38  000  000 

(Bt    1982.  »75,000  000    and 

iCi  1983  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  1986  »100  000  00<r  or  such  amount 
as  determined  by  regulation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  ^eiiliiAi   of  this  section 

(♦i  Beginning  in  nscal  vear  1981  and  until 
modified  pursuant  to  subse.-don  icm2||Ai 
of  this  section  the  fee  inipo.'sed  on  primary 
petrochemicals  Innrgan.v-  ra*  nia:«rlais.  and 
petroleum  oil  shall  be — 

[Dollars  per  short  ton| 

Acetylene    3  gg 

Benzene ^ 3  gg 

Butane 3  gg 

Butvlene  excluding  thmt  portion  used 

to  make  butadiene 3  gg 

Butadiene  .. 3  gg 

Ethylene   3  gg 

Methane   excluding  that  portion  uaed 

to  make  ammonia .. ,)  44 

Naphthalene     , 3  gg 

Propylene   , _. _ 3  88 

Toluene    excluding  that  portion  used 

to  make  benzene . 3  gg 

Xylene       \\\\  3  gg 

Antimony   j  gQ 

Antimony  trloxlde 3  34 

Antimony  sulfide 1   94 

Arsenic 113  3  flfl 

Arsenic  trloxlde 2  04 

Barium  sulfide 2    18 

Bromine    . . 2  gg 

Cadmium   .-----.•,,.._._..._.,. 2  tgg 

Chlorine    ... . 2  66 

Chromium    . 3  gg 

Chromlte    .... 1    12 

Potajwium  dlchromat« . j.  oa 

Sodium  dlchromate . j    53 

Cobalt ".""  3  gg 

Copper   iulfate 3   13 

Cuprlc   oxide W  3   14 

Cuprovis  oxide    ... ...........  3  37 

Hydrochloric    acid 0   18 

Hydrogen    fluoride 3  53 

'••»<1 a  86 

Lead  oxide — .... „. . 3  4g 

Mercury     """""  a  66 

Nickel    2  66 

Nitric    acid,    excluding    that    portion 

used  to  make  fertlUaers 0   15 

Pho^phonius    .          2  66 

Phosphoric   acid    excluding   that  por- 
tion used  to  make  fertilizers 0.  18 

Potassium    hydroxide 0  U 

Sodium  hydroxide rimrrr"  0.11 

Sulfuric   acid,   excluding  that  portlVn 

used  to  make  fertilizers. 0.  18 

Stannous  chloride "  in 

Stannic    chloride '....V.  1   13 

Zinc      . -""Ill"  a  34 

Zinc   oxide      1   90 

Ammonia,  excluding  that  porUon  tited 
to  make  fertilizer*  or  used  to  make 

nitric   acid g  11 

(Genu  per  barrel] 
Petroleum   oil q   ,3 

(e)  (1)  Beginning  three  years  after  the  fee 

Is   first   Initiated   and   blannually   thereafter 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  in  cowiul- 


tatlun  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envl- 
runmental  Protection  Agency  adjust  by  regu- 
lation the  amount  o:  the  lee  to  better  reflect 
the  claims  experience  of  the  Fund  for  any 
primary  petrochemical,  inorganic  raw  mate- 
rial or  petroleum  oil  subject  to  a  fee  under 
this  section  In  making  such  adjustment* 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  reasonably 
practicable    modify   the   fee   so   that 

lAi  the  percentage  of  the  total  annual 
moneys  collected  is  approxlmateiv  propor- 
tional to  the  incidence  as  estimated  from 
availablo  information  of  aU  primary  petro- 
chemicals, of  all  Inorganic  raw  materials  and 
of  crude  oil  land  their  Intermediates  final 
pnxlurts  and  wastes  1  m  reieases  requiring 
fund  expenditures  for  each  of  these  three 
classes. 

iBi  the  fee  rate  for  each  primary  petro- 
chemical. Inorgai^ik  raw  material  and  crtide 
oil  subject  to  the  fee  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  Its  .Including  intermediates, 
final  producu  and  vi'aatei  Incidence  as  es- 
timated from  available  information  in  re- 
leases requiring  fund  expenditures 

2\  In  modifying  the  f^e  rate  pursuant  to 
[laraKraph    iImBi    of    this  sub.sectlon 

lAi  If  In  the  nrst  three  years  a  substance 
(Us  IntermedlBten  final  products  or  wastes) 
has  not  t>een  fotind  In  any  releases  requiring 
fund  expenditures  the  fee  for  that  substance 
shall  be  set  at  the  lowest  rate  applicable  to 
any  substance  subject  to  the  fee  and  that 
rate  shall  apply  until  the  next  biannual 
adjustment 

iBi  If  by  the  second  biannual  fee  adjust- 
ment or  any  subsequent  biannual  fee  ad- 
justment, a  sutjstance  ilts  Intermediates 
final  products  and  wastes  1  has  not  been 
r'ond  m  any  releases  requiring  fund  expend- 
i'urrs  the  fee  for  that  substance  may  be 
■■e'  at  zero  except  that  If  expenditures  from 
the  fund  are  stitieequentlv  required  for  a 
substance  with  a  fee  rate  of  zero  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  rule  relmpose  a  fee  In  the  next 
annual  fee  collection  period 

(Ci  The  -Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  may 
where  appropriate  distinguish  among  Indus- 
trial categories  to  better  appronrlate  the  ex- 
penditure experience  of  the  Fund  If  It  Is 
concluded  that  ill  a  particular  Industrial 
category  and  Its  suppliers  have  not  caused 
or  contributed  significantly  to  releases  of 
such  sutwtances  recjulrlng  Fund  expendi- 
tures. (11)  substances  'ypical  of  those  used 
by  the  Industrial  category  or  lis  suppliers 
have  not  been  present  significantly  In  re- 
leases of  unknown  origin  from  any  facility 
or  site  where  hazardous  substances  are  stored 
or  dispelled  and  whl-h  have  resulted  in  fund 
expenditures  and  illli  distinguishing  among 
Industrial  categories  would  not  preclude 
passing  the  fee  on  to  ultimate  consumers  of 
hazardous  substances  present  in  releases 
then  such  industrial  category  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  fee  on  the  partlciilar  primary 
petrochemical,  inorganic  raw  material  or 
crude  oil 

m  Prior  to  the  first  adjustment  of  fee 
rates  provided  for  In  paragraph  MmBi  of 
this  subsection  the  fertilizer  production  In- 
dustry Is  conclusively  presumed  to  not  Im- 
pose significant  cos's  upon  the  Fund  and 
to  be  sub'ect  to  a  fee  rate  of  zero  In  Im- 
plementing surh  paragraph  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  determine  whether  such 
fee  rate  requires  adjustment  to  reflect  the 
Funds  actual  exiendl'ure  experience 

14)  Prior  to  the  first  adUistment  of  fee 
rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  (DB)  of 
this  subsection  the  fee  on  copper  shall  be 
ImoDsed  onlv  on  copper  sulfate  cuprlc  oxide 
and  cuprous  oxide  In  Implementing  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  deter- 
mine pursuant  to  paragraph  ■  1  <  (Bi  of  this 
subsection,  whether  a  fee  should  be  Imposed 


by  rule  on  copper  or  additional  copper  com- 
pounds to  reflect  the  Fund  s  actual  expendi- 
ture experience  Copper  which  Is  exported 
shall   be  exempt  from  any  fee. 

if»il)  In  order  to  provide  suppliers  an 
economic  Incentive  for  the  recycling  and  re- 
use of  primary  petrwhemlcals  and  Inorganic 
raw  materials  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  En.ironmental  Protection  Agency 
may  by  rule  reduce  the  fee  which  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  under  this  section  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
ucermlnes  any  portion  of  that  prlmar\ 
petrochemical  or  Inorganic  raw  materials  to 
be — 

(A)  removed  from  the  waste  stream  of  t 
production  process  and  recycled  In  such  pro- 
duction process  reintroduced  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  substances  subject  to  the  fee  or 
used  as  a  source  of  fuel  or  other  energy  when 
u.sed  onslte  or  sold  to  other  persons. 
(Bi  derived  from  recycled  material  or 
iCi  produced  solely  as  a  byproduct  of  pyol- 
lution  controls  and  used  onslte  or  sold  to 
other  persons 

{'2  I  No  reduction  In  fees  under  paragraph 
111  of  this  subsection  may  exceed  the 
am-iunt  of  the  fee  which  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  under  this  section  on  the  sale  or 
usf  of  such  primary  petrochemical  or  In- 
organic raw  material 

[g»  Any  fees  imposed  bv  subsection  ic) 
shall  be  asse.ssed  and  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ireasury  or  his  delegate  and  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  apply  to  the  a.ssess- 
ment  and  collection  of  such  fee  as  If  such 
fee  were  a  tax  described  In  chapter  32  of  such 
Code 

On  page  52  line  19.  strike  ••|di'  and  Insert 
■■(h)-. 

On  page  52  line  21  after  the  period,  insert 
tho  following 

In  any  fiscal  year  two-thlrdg  of  the  money 
credited  to  the  Fund  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion ib)(2)  and  i3)  shall  be  available  only 
for— 

I A )  costs  of  removal  as  provided  under 
section  61a)  il)   (A).  (B).  (C).  and  iGi. 

iB)  all  other  costs  as  provided  for  under 
section  6<a)il|  (C).  (D).  (El,  (F),  iH),  (1). 
(J).  iL)    and  (P):  and 

(C)  that  portion  of  administrative  and 
personnel  costs  under  section  6iBi(l|{K) 
which  are  Incident  to  the  costs  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)   and  (B)  of  this  paragraph 

On  page  53  line  9  strike  'above  the  level 
determined  under  paragraph   (!!.■■. 

On  page  53  beginning  with  line  17.  insert 
the  following 

i3i  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  use  any 
exce.ss  in  the  Fund  to  purchase  private  rein- 
surance Any  such  relnsvirance  shall  be  tor 
thr  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  ability  of 
the  Fund  to  meet  potential  obligations  »« 
provided  In  section  6  Any  contract  to  pur- 
chase such  reinsurance  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  370» 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  '*! 
use  5)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  advertising  Is  not  reasonably 
practicable 

iii(M  Moneys  recovered,  collected,  trans- 
ferred or  loaned  which  are  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)ili  and  In  paragraph  '2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  as  necessary  increase 
the  moneys  In  the  Fi  nd  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (bi  I  2)  and  ( 3  1  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  m»er  the  lo'en'lal  obligations  of  the  Fund 
a-^  determined  by  the  President  All  moneys 
credited  to  the  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  until  expended 

On  page  54   line  11,  strike  ■'(ef  and  Insert 
"lai". 

On  pa^e  55.  beginning  with  line  12    Insert 
the  following 

(3)  In  any  one  fiscal  year  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued  un- 


UMI 


der  paragraph  (2)  of  this  8ub,sectlon  shall 
not  exceed  In  amount  the  total  of  fees  »no 
appropriations  authorized  by  subsection  «b) 
(3)  and  (3)  of  this  section  for  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  Except  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  costs  of  removal  In  the  first  two 
years  after  imposition  of  a  fee  under  this  sec- 
tion or  to  provide  the  costs  of  removal  for  one 
or  more  unanticipated  catastrophe  releases, 
the  proceeds  of  any  notes  or  obligations 
issued  pursuant  10  paragraph  |2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes 
Identified  In  subsection  (h)ll)  (A).  (B). 
and  I C I 

On  page  55.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
through  and  Including  page  56  line  17.  ana 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ij)  Within  four  years  after  the  fee  Is  nrst 
initialed,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  fee  system  to  the  Congress. 
Opportunity  shall  be  provided  for  public  re- 
view and  comment  The  report  shall  make 
recommendatlo..s  on  any  statutory  changes 
which  would  further  assure  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  burden  of  the  fee  sys- 
tem Is  on  those  substances  and  parties  who 
create  the  problem  addressed  by  this  Act  and 
that  the  costs  of  the  fees  are  distributed  m 
broadly  as  possible  through  the  economy 
Such  recommendations  should  also  address 
changes  which  would  reduce  administrative 
and  reporting  burdens  The  report  shall  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  a  variable  fee  which 
takes  Into  account  the  likelihood  of  a  dis- 
charge or  release  and  the  operational  experi- 
ence of  claases  so  that  Incentives  to  proper 
handllni?  and  disincentives  to  Improper  or 
Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  maximized  In  addition,  the  re- 
port shall  provide  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 11)  a  summary  of  past  dLsbursements 
from  the  Fund  i2)  a  projection  of  any  !u- 
ture  funding  needs  remaining  after  expira- 
tion of  authority  to  Impose  fees  and  of  me 
threat  to  public  health,  welfare  and  the  en- 
vironment posed  by  the  releases  creating 
fuch  needs.  (3|  the  record  and  experience 
of  the  Fund  In  recovering  Fund  disburse- 
ments from  liable  parties,  and  (4)  the  rec- 
o-d  of  State  participation  In  response  and 
compensation 

ikjil)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Post-closure 
Liability  Fund,  not  to  exceed  »200. 000,000 
Such  fund  shall  be  administered  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  specified  In  this  section 

i2)  Beginning  &lx  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  collect  from  the  owner 
or  operator  of  each  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facility  which  has  received  a  permit  or 
Is  accorded  interim  status  under  subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  a  fee  on 
each  unit  of  hazardous  waste  received  at 
such  facility,  which  will  remain  at  such 
facl'ltv  after  such  facility  Is  closed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  such 
subtitle  C  Such  fee  may  reflect  the  relative 
hazard  including  persistence  of  hazard,  of 
such  hazardous  wastes  as  determined  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Prolectlon  Agency  For  wastes 
of  large  volume  and  relatively  low  hazard. 
such  fee  shall  reflect  the  relative  hazard 
Such  fee  shall  Initially  be  established  at 
levels  adequate  to  provide  a  fund  of  $200.- 
000.000  five  years  after  collection  of  such  fee 
begins 

i3)  Subsections  (c)(2)(B),  (g),  (h)(2). 
"nd  11)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
Post-closure  Liability  Fund 

14  I  Any  modification  of  the  fee  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  designed  to  assure  that 
the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  is  maintain- 
ed at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  potential  obli- 
gations, and  not   less  than  1100.000,000  nor, 


taking   Into  account   Imminent   obllgational 
requirements,  more  than  $200,000  000 

i5)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  af-er 
opportunity  for  public  comment  and  con- 
sultation with  Slates  and  adecled  prUate 
Interests,  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  any  further  legislation  or 
amendments  which  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  risk  to  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment  from  closed  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  is  minimized  Recommenda- 
tions shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
adequacy  of  the  size  of  the  Fund  establlbhed 
by  this  subsection,  and  the  appropriate  di- 
vision of  responsibility  among  the  Fund. 
State  and  lOcal  governments,  and  owners 
and  operators  of  facilities  for  care  of  such 
facilities  In  perpetuity 

16)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  State  and  local  offlcials 
and  owners  or  operators  of  facilities  from 
which  the  fee  provided  In  paragraph  i2)  of 
this  subsection  Is  collected,  to  observe  and 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  administration  of  the  Post-closure  Lia- 
bility Fund  and  the  appropriateness  of  dis- 
bursements from  such  fund 

111  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  — 

(1)  "barrel"  means  forty-two  United 
St.\tes  gallons  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit; 

I  2)  'primary  petrochemu  al"  means  only 
the  following  acetylene,  ben/ene,  butane, 
butvlene  excluding  that  portion  used  to 
make  butadiene  ethylene,  methane  exclud- 
ing that  portion  used  to  make  ammonia  and 
acetylene,  naphthalene,  propylene  toluene 
excluding  that  portion  used  to  make  ben- 
zene: and  xylene 

i3)  "Inorganic  raw  material"  means  only 
tho  following 

I  A)  antimony  and  the  equivalent  weight 
of  antimony  In  antimony  trloxlde  and  anti- 
mony sulfide,  arsenic  and  the  equivalent 
weight  of  arsenic  in  arsenic  trloxlde:  the 
equivalent  weight  of  barium  In  barium  sul- 
fide, cadmium,  chromium  and  the  equiva- 
lent weight  of  chromium  In  chromlte  and 
potassium  dlchromate  and  sodium  dlchro- 
liiate  cobalt.  copf>er  (except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)(4i  of  this  section ) .  lead  and 
the  equUalent  weight  of  lead  m  lead  oxide 
mercury,  nickel  the  equivalent  '.veight  of 
tin  In  stannic  chloride  and  stannous  chlo- 
ride zinc  and  the  equivalent  weight  of  zinc 
in  zinc  oxide: 

(B)  chlorine,  bromine:  and  the  equivalent 
weight  of  flourlne  In  hydrogen  fluoride: 

(C)  phosphoric  acid:  sulfuric  acid:  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitric  acid,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide: and  sodium  hydroxide  In  hydrogen 
fluoride: 

(D)  elemental  phosphorous;  and 

(El  ammonia  excluding  that  portion  used 
t(j  make  nitric  acid. 

(4)  "refinery"  means  a  permanently  situ- 
ated facility,  located  in  the  United  States. 
which  receives  crude  petroleum  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  refinement. 

(5)  "supplier"  mean*  any  person  who  pro- 
duces manufactures  or  Imports  primary 
petrochemicals  or  inorganic  raw  materials 
and  either  provides  through  sale  or  any 
other  means,  such  primary  petrochemicals 
or  Inorganic  raw  materials  to  other  persons, 
or  uses  such  primary  petrochemicals  and  In- 
organic raw  materials  himself;  and 

(6)  "petroleum  o\\"  means  petrole'.im,  In- 
cluding crude  petroleum  or  ai;y  fraction  or 
residue  therefrom,  other  than  carbon  black 

On  page  61  line  20  after  "damages"  Insert 
•under   section   4(a)(2)     (C).    (E)     or    iFi" 

On  page  61  line  25  after  "damage"  Insert 
"under  section  4(a)(2)     (C).    (E).   or    (F)"; 

On  page  62.  line  3.  strike  "containment  or 
emergency  respoi.se"  and  Insert  "remedial 
action": 

On  page  62.  line  13.  after  "Clean  Water 
Act."    insert    "and    needed    to    supplement 


equipment  and  services  available  through 
contractors  or  other  non-Federal   entities.". 

On  page  63  line  5  after  damages'  insert 
'under    section   4ia)(2)    (C).    (E).   or    (F)"; 

On  page  63.  line  9.  strike  or  to  a  delega- 
tion '  and  in.sert  "and  a  contract". 

On  page  63.  line  14  strike  hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal  sues  and  insert  releases. 
discharges,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
tances  ', 

On  page  63.  line  20.  strike  "Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act'  and  Insert  "Clean 
Water  Act". 

On  page  54.  line  5.  after  "lost"  Insert  "nat- 
ural". 

On  page  64  line  10,  after  "dispersal."  Insert 
remedial  action."; 

On  page  64,  line  20  strike  "hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal  sites'  and  insert  'facilities  or 
sues  at  which  hazardous  substances  are 
present"; 

On  page  64.  line  22,  strike  "conulnment" 
and  insert  "remedy^^; 

On  page  C5,  line  3  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  temicolon 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  4.  insert 
the    following 

(Li  the  costs  of  epidemiologic  studies,  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  registry  of 
persons  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  long-term  health  effect  studies  and 
diagnostic  services  not  otherwise  available  to 
determine  whether  persons  m  populations 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  are  suffer- 
liig  from  long-latency  diseases, 

iM)  the  reasonable  costs  of  expert  wit- 
nesses employed  by  claimants  in  actions  to 
recover  damage;  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  court,  and 
the  costs  of  neutral  expert  panels  which  may 
be  established  in  such  actions  by  the  court, 
sua  sponte  or  on  the  motion  of  any  party; 

(N)  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  Income  by  an  agricultural 
producer  or  processor  due  to  destruction  or 
loss  of  value  of  any  livestock  products  any 
poultry  or  eggs,  any  agrlcuUural  commodi- 
ties (including  grain  feed  or  produce  1  or 
any  orchard  or  cropland,  forestland  range- 
land,  or  pastureland  taken  out  of  prod'action 
where  such  destruction  or  loss  of  value  re- 
sults from  condemnation  or  restriction  on 
use  determined  by  a  public  health  agency  to 
be  necessary  because  of  contamination  re- 
sulting from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  where  such  destruction  or  injury 
results  directly  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance  and  such  release  occurs  or  has 
occurred  after  January  J.  1974; 

(Oi  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  income  by  a  harvester  or  proc- 
essor of  fish  or  seafood  due  to  destruction  or 
loss  of  value  of  any  fishery  stock  any  har- 
vested fish  or  seafood  or  any  fish  or  seafood 
product,  where  such  destruction  or  loss  of 
value  results  from  condemnation  or  restric- 
tion on  use  determined  by  a  public  health 
agency  to  be  necessary  because  of  contami- 
nation resulting  from  a  release  of  a  hazard- 
o'us  substance,  or  where  such  destruction  or 
Injury  results  directly  from  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  and  such  release  occurs 
or  has  occurred  after  January  1    1978, 

P)  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts  the  costs  of  ft 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  Involved  In  response  to  hazardous 
substance  discharges  releases,  or  dlspKJsals 
Such  program  shall  be  developed  Jointly  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Aeency  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  and  shall  Include 
but  not  b°  limited  to  measures  for  identify- 
ing and  assessing  hazards  to  which  persons 
engaged  In  removal  remedy,  or  other  re- 
sponse to  hazardous  substances  may  be  ex- 
posed   methods  to  protect  workers  from  such 
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ha/JlrJ^  uuil  iifcessary  regulatory  and  en- 
roritfiiii-UL  uicaMires  to  avjure  adeqiutr  pn  - 
tr^tiva  u'  such  employee* 

On  p^ge  67.  line  8.  strike  "any  remova: 
fo.sts  mid  insert  the  coati  of  any  reme<lial 
actum"  , 

Un  pa^e  67.  line  9.  after  "relea**-  insert 
a  cuninia  and     or  dlspoaal". 

On  page  67  line  lU.  strue  •from  a  hazard- 
ou.-.  wa-Nte  disposal  *ll«  not  In  compliance 
vkitn  a  t>erniu  under  iiibtltle  C  of  the  Solid 
Wa-.:c  Ui-iposa:  Alt.  other  than  the  costs  of 
f:i.er^euc>  response'  . 

Uu  page  67.  line  13  after  In  which  the 
lu»tT'.     facility  or"; 

On  pif.e  67.  line  16.  strike  "containment 
nieasuri-h  and  insert  ■removal  and  remedial 
11.-  Mons'  . 

un  page  67  line  17  strike  ■'containment" 
and   insert   "svich  actions'. 

On  pa^e  6.'.  line  19  after  "Administrator" 
Inser'  .m.l  m  coinpllauic  \M".\  Mir  recjiilrc- 
menis  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Wa«t«  Dls- 
poiu.  .^.  • 

On  pa»;B  67.  line  24  strike  '■removal,  and' 
and   ln^er•,      remedial   Bi"?ton.". 

on  pajje  '8  line  :  afer  appropriate"  In- 
•lert  'takinK  in'.o  a^i-ount  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability and  flnaniittl  capabiMty  of  the  State 
nr  pnlitu-al  subdivision   ". 

On  pa>;e  68  line  .)  strike  '  containmenf 
and  Insert     removal  or  remedial  at  tlon": 

On  page  t'>8  line  5,  after  'disposal'^  Insert 
■■farlluy   or'  . 

On  pat:e  68  line  6  after  State  In.-sert  a 
semicolon  and  tt;e  following 
and  VI  svich  state  will  assure  that  adeijua'c 
measures  w;.l  be  taXen  or  provided  to  protr.  l 
the  health  and  safetv  of  State  empli>\pes  and 
of  employees  <ir  ^'untraL  tirs  and  ■  u'k  nntrac- 
tors  eiiKa*;i'd  m  removal  remedy  and  other 
respon.ie  activities  co\ered  b;.  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  prugram  for  health  and 
safety  protection  of  employees  under  para- 
graph ili(P)  of  this  subsection  The  Presi- 
dent shall  reduce  the  State  share  under 
clause  I  111  I  of  this  subparagraph  by  the 
amount  of  documented  direct  out-of-pocket 
coats  of  removal  and  claims  for  damages 
payable  vinder  se-:lon  4  a)i2i  (C).  iE),and 
I  Pi  of  this  Act  which  such  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  l.as  paid  -.vlth  non-Fed- 
eral fund.s  since  Januar\-  1,  1978.  and  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  pre\ent  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  bringing  an  action  to 
recover  from  anv  person  who  Is  liable,  pur- 
suant to  any  law.  any  .nums  expended  by  a 
sta-e  or  Its  political  subdivision  purs.iant  to 
•hn  ■■i'ibgectlon 

On  page  88.  line  24  after  "President"  Insert 
a  comma  and  'after  consultation  with  State 
and  local  governments"; 

On  page  «8  line  25.  after  "Identify"  Insert 
"and  publish'"; 

On  page  89.  line  !  beginning  with  "na- 
tional' strike  through  and  including  the 
word  "response  "  In  line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

criteria  for  determining  priorities  among  re- 
leases or  threatened  releases  throughout  the 
United  States  <aa)  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
remedial  action,  and  fbb)  to  the  extent  prac- 
tl-able  taking  Into  account  the  potential 
urgencv  of  such  action  for  the  pvirfxae  of 
taking  removal  action  In  establKhlng  such 
criteria  the  President  shall  consult  as  ap- 
propriarp  '.<.  1th  affected  private  Interests  In- 
cluding exposed  populations  A  list  Identify- 
ing priorlnes  among  known  disposal  facili- 
ties nr  sites  nr  other  releases  fn-  the 
purpose  of  taking  remedial  action  shall  be 
published  not  later  than  nlne'v  davs  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thle  Ac  and  shall 
be  revised  at  least  annuallv  thereafter  Cri- 
teria and  priorities  under  this  clause  shall  be 
ba.sed  upon  relative  risk  or  dancer  t-  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  envlronmen'  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  President. 


On  page  ti9  Uiie  ~2  s'rlke  the  slgnlfl'-ance 
of  the  threat  to  public  health,  safetj.  and  the 
ri,  v!r>  innient. ". 

on  page  69.  line  25  after  "such"  insert 
■  facllltlej  or  ". 

On  page  70  line  5.  strike  "factors,  and  " 
and  Insert  the  following  factors  In  estab- 
lishing national  priorities  the  President  sball 
consider  any  priorities  established  by  the 
Stales  under  subparagraph  it")  of  this  para- 
graph."" 

On  pa^e  70.  line  11.  strike  'from  a  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  site'"; 

On  page  70,  line  13.  strike  "emergency 
response  and  containment"  and  Insert  "re- 
moval and  remedial  action  In  accordance 
with  priorities  established  under  clause  (1)  ". 
On  page  7U.  line  Hi.  strike  response  and 
containment'   and  insert    "meajiurea". 

On  page  70.  beginning  with  line  IB  Insert 
the  following 

(C)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter,  each  State  shall  establish  and 
submit  for  consideration  by  the  President, 
priorities  for  remedial  ai-tion  among  releases 
and  potential  releases  in  that  State  which 
pre-ient  or  mav  pre>eiit.  a  substantial  threat 
to  public  health  or  the  environment  Such 
priorities  shall  t>e  established  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  publisned  under  clause  d) 
of  subparagraph  iB)  and  consistent  with  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  as  revised  under 
section  3(Ci  of  this  Act 

i3)  (A  Payment  of  any  claim  for  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  under  this  section 
shall  l>e  limited  to  those  Incurred  from  the 
time  of  initial  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance In  a  discharce  rei"«s"  or  di"i"s>i 
until  six  years  following  discovery  of  such 
exposure 

Bi  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
iNi  and  lO)  of  this  subsecticn  payment  of 
any  claim  for  calculable  direct  loet  wages 
or  personal  Income  under  section  4 1  a )  1 2  m  E  > 
of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  actual  net  amount  lost  In  the 
first  year  following  the  commencement  of 
such  loss  and  80  per  centum  of  the  actual 
amount  lost  in  the  second  year  following  the 
commencement  of  such  loss 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  ill 
iN)  and  (O)  of  this  subsection,  the  fund 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  pajiment  of  any 
claims  for  damages  under  section  4lall3l 
(A).  (B).  (D).  (E).  (Fi,  or  lO)  resulting 
from  the  field  application  of  a  pesticide  prod- 
uct registered  under  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. P^inglclde.  and  Rodentlclde  Act 

(5i  I  A)  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  In  excess 
of  the  total  money  in  the  Fund  at  any  one 
time  Such  claims  become  valid  only  when 
additional  money  is  collected  appropriated 
or  otherwise  added  to  the  Fund  Should  the 
total  claims  outstanding  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  current  tMUance  of  the  Fund  the 
President  may  in  his  discretion,  defer  pay- 
ment of  all  claims  or  of  any  class  of  claims, 
make  partial  pa\Tnent  on  a  prorated  basis  to 
each  affected  claimant,  or  provide  for  the 
payment  uf  claims  on  a  priority  basis  de- 
termined under  regulation  as  to  relative 
hardship  to  claimants 

'  B  1  Paragraph  ill  (C).  lE),  iFi.  iL>.  and 
(M)  of  this  subsection  shall  In  the  aggre- 
gate be  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts 

On  page  72  line  17.  strike  "cooperative 
agreement     and  insert  "contract""; 

On  page  73.  line  7.  strike  "onshore  or  off- 
shore". 

On  page  73.  line  9,  strike  "onshore  or  off- 
shore". 

On  page  73.  line  10  strike  "five"  and  In- 
sert "'fifteen". 

On  page  73.  line  16.  strike  "onshore  or  off- 
shore "; 

On  page  73,  line  20,  strike  onshore  or  off- 
shore"; 


On  page  74.  beginning  with  line  3.  Insert 
the  foUoA  ing 

(E)  Any  guarantor  acting  In  gofid  faith 
against  which  clalm.s  under  this  Act  are  a.s- 
serted  as  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
this  paragraph  or  subsection  id  of  this  sec- 
tion onl>  up  to  the  monetarv  limits  of  the 
policy  of  Insurance  or  ladeiiuuty  contract 
such  guarantor  has  undertaken  or  of  the 
guaranty  or  other  evidence  of  ftnanctaj  re- 
spon-lbility  furnished  under  section  7  of  this 
Act.  and  only  to  the  extent  that  liability  it 
not  excluded  by  restrictive  endorsement 
Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
alter  ine  liability  ol  an>  person  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act 

iFi  The  Fund  administrator  shall 
promptly  review  each  claim  application  anC 
enter  an  order  which  shall,  wlthm  ninety 
da>s  of  appll.atlun  either  certify  or  deny 
cerllflcatlon  as  to  the  injury  of  the  applicant 
In  making  the  determination,  the  Fund 
administrator  mav  require  any  medical  teits 
or  examinations  of  the  claimant  as  deemed 
neressary  to  conrtrm  the  diagnosis  or  deter- 
mination of  the  Injury  The  Fund  adminis- 
trator may  similarly  require  documentation, 
verification,  and  authentication  of  the 
amount   of  any  claim   for   benefits 

lO)  Any  injured  partv  who  has  filed  a 
timely  clilm  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  (by 
way  of  payment  or  reimbursement)  for  all 
niedlcal  cost.s  pursuant  to  section  4ia)(2) 
iF)  associated  with  the  Injury  for  which 
certification  has  been  made  by  the  Fund 
administrator  Such  benefit  shall  be  paid 
within  sixty  days  of  certification  Proi  ided 
/louei'cr.  That  no  award  for  medical  benefits 
other  than  diagnostic  services  shall  be  made 
unless  the  injured  party's  medical  expenses 
shall   have  been  or  will   t>e  at  least   (300 

iHiili  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (II) 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  President  shall  use 
the  facilities  and  services  of  private  Insurance 
and  claims  adjusting  organizations  or  State 
agencies  m  processing  claims  against  the 
Fund  and  may  contract  to  nav  c^mDen'a• 
lion  for  those  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  mis 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended  i41  USC  6i  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  adver- 
tising Is  not  reasonably  practicable  The 
President  shall  establish  procedures  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  paragraph  for  the 
approva.  and  payment  of  claims  When  the 
ser.icei  of  a  State  agency  are  used  In  proc- 
essing and  settling  claims  no  payment  may 
be  made  on  a  claim  asserted  on  behalf  of  that 
Stato  cr  any  of  Its  agencies  or  subdivisions 
unle  ■»  the  payment  has  been  approved  by  the 
President 

111)  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  where  the  services  of 
such  private  organizations  or  State  agencies 
arc  ;nBdequate  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  process  claims  against  the 
F^und 

(111)  Without  regard  to  subsection  lb)  of 
sectlor  55C  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Presider*  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from 
time  to  time  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals or.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, panels,  each  comprised  of  three  individ- 
uals to  hear  and  decide  disputes  regaidlng 
certirlcntions.  denials,  or  benefits  which  are 
filed  by  claimants  Such  Individuals  or  panel 
members  may  be  appointed  from  the  p'-lvaie 
sector  or  from  any  Federal  agency  except  the 
staff  Pdmlnlsterlng  the  Fund  Each  Individual 
or  panel  member  appointed  from  the  private 
sector  shall  receive  a  per  diem  compensation, 
and  each  Individual  or  panel  member  shall 
i-ecelv.;  necessary  travel  and  other  expenses 
whilo  engaged  In  work  under  this  clause. 
The  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
Unlfd  S'atcs  Code  and  of  Executive  Order 
U322,  aj  amended,  regarding  special  Oovern- 
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ment    employees,    apply    to    Individuals    or 
panel  members  appointed  from  the  private 

sectoi- 

On  page  76.  line  21.  strike  "lEl ' 
"(1)". 

On  page  78.  line  33.  strike  "six 
"three"; 

On  page  76.  line  24  after  "loss" 
the  <!•>•-  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
IS  later". 

on  page  77.  beginning  with  line  1.  Insert 
the  following: 

.Ji  The  remedies  m  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  cumulative  and  nut  exclusive 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  require  or  be 
deemed  to  require  pursuit  uf  any  claim 
against  the  Fund  as  a  condititjn  precedent 
to  any  other  renieds 

On  page  77.  line  y    strike 
insert  "release  or  disposal    . 

On  page  77   line  \2   striKe 
insert    release  or  disposal 

On  page  77    line  20    strike 
cert  "any  ", 

On  page  79  line  9  strike  "or  release  and 
insert    release  or  disposal' 

On  page  80.  line  6.  strike   "Federal 
Pollution    Control    Act  '    and    insert 
Water  Act  "; 

On  page  80.  t>eglnnlng  with  line  7  insert 
the  following: 

Id  Except  In  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  irreversible  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources or  to  prevent  or  reduce  any  con- 
tinuing danger  to  natural  re.sourtes  or  similar 
need  for  emergeiuy  action  funds  may  not  be 
used  under  section  4ib)  of  this  Act  or  sub- 
section ia)il)iFi  of  this  section  for  the 
restoration,  rehabilitation  or  replacement  or 
acquisition  of  the  equualent  of  any  natural 
resources  until  a  plan  for  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  such  purposes  has  been  developed 
and  adopted  bv  affected  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  an\  State  hav- 
ing sustained  damage  to  natural  resovirres 
within  Its  border^-  belonging  to  managed  by 
or  appertaining  to  such  State  after  adequate 
public  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
and  consideration  of  all  public  comment 

igi  In  the  case  of  any  dis'-hargc  release 
or  disposal  In  which  the  President  has  not 
taken  artj..n  vindcr  section  3''~i  of  this  Act 
the  United  States  Government  shall  not  seek 
damages  under  this  Act  or  bring  an  action 
to  recover  damages  under  this  Act  unless  the 
dLscharge  release  or  disposal  presented  a 
substantial  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  caused  a  significant  amount  of  dam- 
ages 

On  page  81.  line  3.  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 
"■(hi"'; 

On  page  81.  line  3  strike  "Comptroller 
Oeneral"  and  Insert  "Inspector  General  of 
each  department  or  agency  to  which  respon- 
sibility to  obligate  money  In  the  Fund  Is 
delegated  ". 

One  page  81.  line  9.  strike  "The  Comptrol- 
ler General  "  and  Insert  "Each  such  Inspec- 
tor General'  . 

On  page  81.  line  13.  strike  "The  Comptrol- 
ler General  "  and  Insert  "Ewh  such  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral"; 

On  page  81.  line  15.  strike  "Comptroller 
Oeneral"  and  Insert  "Inspector  Oeneiti!". 

On  page  81.  beginning  with  line  17.  Insfri 
the  following: 

(I)  The  President  shall  use  the  money  In 
the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  .'^o'  arv  of 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (a  fl) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  a  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  for  which  lliblllty 
has  transferred  to  such  fund  under  section 
4(ji  of  this  Act,  and  in  addition  for  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  or  appropriate  request  for 
costs  of  removal,  damages,  or  other  com- 
pensation for  Injury  or  loss  onder  section  4 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  State  or  Federal 
law.  resulting  from  a  release  of  a  ha7ardous 
substance  from  such  a  facUltv 


(J)  No  grant  or  contract  for  removal 
remedy,  remedial  action  or  other  response 
to  n  discharge  release  or  di.sposa;  or  a  haz- 
ardous substance  under  thl.s  Act  shall  be 
made  unless  the  President  finds  that  the 
grant  or  contract  coiuams  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  as.surance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  grantee.'  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  of  the 
type  covered  by  the  Davis-Bacoi.  Act.  as 
a-nended  1 40  USC  276H-276a-5  i  will  be  paid 
Uttges  at  rates  not  less  thai,  those  prevailing 
on  similar  work  m  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  m  accordance  witi. 
that  Act.  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specihed  In  this  section  the  authorit\  anc 
functions  set  forth  m  ReorganiZHtun-.  Piai. 
Numt>ered  14  of  1950  il5  FR  3176.  5  USC 
133Z  5i  and  section  2  of  t>  e  Act  of  June  13, 
1934    as  amended    1 40  USC    276c 

On  page  82  line  25  strike  "Federal  \\R'f 
Pollution  Control  AC  and  inspr'  '  C.esx:. 
Wafer  Act 

On  page  83  line  2  after  "substances" 
Insert  "i other  than  as  defined  in  section 
2ib)  1 13  I  (Gl   of  this  Af 

On  page  83  beginning  «lth  line  14  strike 
through  and  in'-ludiiig  line  23.  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following 

lb)  Ml  Bettinning  net  earlier  than  five 
yesrs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  President  shall  promulgate  require- 
ments 'In  addition  to  those  \inder  subtitle 
f"  of  the  Solid  Was'e  Dlspos:>;  .Ar-  and  other 
Federal  law  i  that  classes  of  facilities  estab- 
lish and  main'am  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility consistent  with  the  degree  and 
duration  of  risl'.  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction transportation,  treatment,  storage 
or  disposal  of  hazardous  substan.ces  Not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act.  the  President  shall 
Identify  thase  classes  for  which  requirements 
will  be  first  developed  and  publish  notice 
of  such  Identification  m  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Priority  In  the  development  of  such  re- 
quirements shall  be  accorded  to  those  classes 
of  farilities  owners  and  operators  which 
the  President  determines  present  the  high- 
est le\el  of  risk  of  injury 

i2)  Financial  responsibility  requirements 
.shall  be  in  addition  to  those  of  existing  lav 
and  for  rolling  stock  comparable  to  those 
required  for  vessels  under  subsection  lai 
of  this  section  The  level  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  Initially  established, 
and.  when  necessary  adjusted  to  protect 
against  the  level  of  risk  which  the  President 
in  his  discretion  believes  Is  appropriate 
based  on  the  payment  experience  of  the 
Fund  commercial  insurers,  court  settle- 
ments and  judgments  and  voluntary  claims 
satisfaction  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  President  shall  cooperate  with 
and  seek  the  advice  of  the  commercial  In- 
surance industry  in  developing  financial 
responsibility  requirements 

(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
svibsectlon  shall  incrementally  impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  over  a  period 
of  no  Icis  than  three  and  no  more  than  six 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  Where 
possible  the  level  of  financial  responsibility 
which  the  President  believes  appropriate  as 
a  final  requirement  shall  be  achieved  through 
incremental  annual  Increases  In  the  require- 
ments 

On  page  85.  line  8.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  85.  line  13.  after  "Sec  8  "  Insert 
■lal  ": 

On  page  85  line  15  after  "discharge"  In- 
.sert    a   comma    and    "release    or   disposal": 

On  page  S.")  beginning  with  line  18  Insert 
the  followinc 

(bi  Any  person  who  receives  compensation 
for  removal  costs  or  damages  pursuant  to 
thi<-  Act  shall  be  precluded  from  recovering 
compensation    for    the    same    removal    costs 


or  damages  pursuant  to  any  other  State  or 
Federal  law  Any  person  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  removal  costs  or  damages  pur- 
suant to  anv  other  Federal  or  State  lau  shall 
be  precluded  from  receiving  compensation 
for  the  same  removal  costs  or  damages  as 
provided  in  this  Act 

On  page  87  beginning  with  line  20,  insert 
the  following 

lei  In  any  case  In  which  any  provision  of 
section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  conflict  with  an>  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shal. 
apply 

IMl'LOYM    PROTECTION 

Sec.  10.  (a I  No  person  shall  fire  or  m  an\ 
other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause  tc 
be  fired  or  discriminated  against  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  b\  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  provided  in- 
formation to  a  State  or  tc  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, filed  instituted  or  caused  to  be 
filled  or  Instituted  any  proceeding  under  thif 
Act.  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  Ir 
any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

lb)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  hat  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  m  violation  of  subsection  a  of 
this  section  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review-  of  such  fir- 
ing or  alleged  discrimination  A  ropy  of  the 
application  shall  be  sent  to  such  p>erson  who 
shall  be  the  respondent  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
c:iuse  such  investigation,  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate  Such  investigation  shall 
pro\ide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  oarties  to  present  information 
relating  tostich  alleged  violation  The  parties- 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  f>f  the  hearing  at  least  five  davs  prior 
to  the  hearing  Any  such  hearing  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  tc  section  564 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  report  of  such  investigation  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  f.ndings  of 
fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  oc- 
cur he  shall  issue  a  decision  incorporating 
an  order  therein  and  his  findings  requiring 
the  party  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  position 
with  compensation  If  he  finds  that  there 
was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  issue  an 
order  denying  the  application  Such  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  judicial  review  -ander 
this  Act. 

ic)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  al)  costs  and  expense.' 
(Including  the  attornevs  fees  i  as  de'ermlnec 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  apolicant  for  or  in 
connection  with  the  institution  and  prosecu- 
tion of  such  proceedings  shall  be  a.ssessed 
against  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion 

Id)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  emplovee  who.  acting  without  dis- 
cretion from  his  employer  i or  his  aeent  •  de- 
liberately violates  any  requ:rement  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  President  .shall  c^^ndtict  con- 
*.lnuln°  evaluation":  of  poten'lal  loss  or  shifts 
of  emp'ovmen*  v.-^"-'^.  rnn-  -esxi"  from  the 
rdmlnlstratlon  or  enforcement  of  the  nrovt- 
slons  of  this  Act.  Including   where  approprl- 
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«te.  investigating   threatened  plant  closures 
or    reductiona    in   einpU>>  iiifn:    uKegedly    re- 
sulting from  Bvich  adnunlstratlon  ur  rnfurce- 
nient     Any   emplnyee    whi>   Is   discharged,   or 
laid  oIT    threatened  with  discharge  or  layotT. 
or   otherwise   dlscrlnuiittted    a:aln.Ht    by    any 
person  because  of  the  alleged  results  of  such 
administration  or  enforcement    or  any  repre- 
sentative of  such  employee    may  request  the 
President   to  conduct  a  full  investiKatlon  of 
the   matter    The    President   shall    thereupon 
investigate  the  matter  and    at  the  reiuest  of 
any  party    shall  hold  public  heBrln^>  on  not 
less  than  five  davs   notice   and  shall  at  such 
hearing    require    the    parties     including    the 
employer    Involved     to    present    information 
relating  to  the  actual  or  potential  e.tect  of 
such  administration  or  enforcement  on  em- 
ployment  and   any   alleged   discharge    layofT. 
or  other  dlscrlmliia' Ion  and  the  detailed  rea- 
sons or  Justlflcath  II  tliere.'or    Any  s'.ich  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section   554   of    title   5     United   States   Code 
Upon  recelvln;  tlie  report  of  such  investiga- 
tion    the    President    shall    make    findings   of 
fact  as  to  the  effect  of  such  administration 
or  enforcement  on  employment  and  on   the 
alleged    discharge     layotT.    or    discrimination 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  ap   roprlate  Such  report,  findings  and 
recommendations  shall   be  available   to  the 
public    Nothing  In  this  subsc  tlon  shall  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent   or   any    State    to   modify   or   withdraw 
any  action,  standard  limitation,  or  any  other 
requirement  of  this  Act 

On  page  91.  line  5,  strike  "10"  and  Insert 
"It", 

On  page  91,  line  7,  after  "Act"  Insert  a 
comma  and  "other  than  for  the  Postclosure 
Liability  Fund,   : 

On  page  01,  beginning  with  line  10,  in- 
sert the  followlns: 

CXPIllATION 

Sic.  U  I  a)  The  authority  to  establish 
end  collect  fees  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  the  authority  to  obligate  funds 
pursuant  to  fectlon  6  <>f  this  Act  other  than 
lor  the  Postclosure  Liability  Fund,  shall  ex- 
pire October  1.  1908. 

lb)  Any  expenditure  under  section  6  of 
this  Act.  other  than  those  Involving  the 
balance  of  the  contingency  fund  established 
under  section  aiKki  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  transferred  to  the  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 9ld)  i4i  of  this  Act.  shall  be  made  after 
October  l.  1980.  for  any  claim  arising  before 
such  dale. 

SIPARABILITT 

Sec  12  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to 
nnv  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid, 
the  a-pllcatlon  of  such  provision  to  other 
person?  or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  afTected  thereby 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  If  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreu-ntatves  of  the  United  States  of 
A'fu-ni'a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
niav  be  -tred  as  the  "Environmental  Emer- 
gency Response  Act" 

PfRPOSE     AND     DCrtNtTIONS 

Sec  2  lai  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  this  Act  shall  apply  to  hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal  sites,  facilities  and  areas  and 
to  releases  of  hazardous  substances  from  ves- 
sels and  facilities  ,  including  rolling  stock  i 
Into  the  navigable  waters,  groundwater  pub- 
lic  water  supply,  or  air.  or  onto  land 

Ibi    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

lU  the  terms  "dlscharve-.  "vessel"  "pub- 
lic vessel",  "United  States",  "owner  oropera- 
tor  ,  "remove"  or  "removal",  "contiguous 
/one  .  onshore  facility  and  "offshore  fa- 
cility "  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  In 
section  311  (a)   of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

i2i  the  terms -State        person 
waters",  and  "territorial  seas 


'navigable 
shall  have  the 


meaning  provided  In  section  503  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

i3l  the  terms  disposal",  '  haj^ardous 
waste  ,  and  hazardous  waste  generation 
shall  have  the  meaning  provided  In  section 
1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the 
terms  "generator  and  traiiAporter  shall 
have  the  meaning  apparent  under  subtitle  C 
of   the  Solid   Wa.--te   DIsp.isal    Art 

(4  I  the  term  "act  of  God"  means  an  un- 
anticipated gra\e  natural  disaster  or  other 
natural  phenomenon  of  an  exceptional.  In- 
evitable, and  irresistible  character  the  efTects 
of  which  could  not  have  been  prevented  or 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  due  care  or  fore- 
sight: 

(5)  the  term  "claim"  means  a  request. 
made  in  writing  t^r  a  sum  certain,  for  com- 
pensation for  damages  or  removal  costs  re- 
sulting from  a  discharge,  release,  or  disposal 
of  a  hazardous  substance 

(6)  the  term  "claimant"  means  any  person 
who  presents  a  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  Act. 

|7)  the  term    remedial  action    or  "remedy" 
means  those  actions  consistent  with  eventual 
permanent    remedial    action    taken    In    the 
event  of  a  discharge  or  release  or  significant 
threat  of  discharge  or  release  of  a  ha,;ardous 
substance  other  than  from  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance disposal  facility  In  compliance  with  a 
permit  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  dis- 
charge or  release  of  hazardous  substances  so 
that  they  wlli  not  migrate  to  cause  substan- 
tial dinger  to  present  or  future  public  health 
or  welfare,  or  to  the  environment    The  term 
Includes,  but  la  not  limited  to,  such  onslte 
actions   as    stor.nge,    confinement,    perimeter 
protection  using  dikes,   trenches  or  ditches 
clay    cover,    neutralization,    cleanup    of    re- 
leased hazardous  substances.  rec\cling  or  re- 
use,   diversion,    destruction,    segregation    of 
reactive  wastes,  dredging  or  excavations,  the 
reTilr  and  replacement  of  leaking  containers, 
collection    of    leachate    and    runoff     onslte 
treatment  or  Incineration,  and  any  monitor- 
ing reasonably  required  to  assure  t^at  such 
anions   protect  the   public   health   and   wel- 
fare and  the  environment   The  term  Includes 
the   costs  of   permanent   relocation   of   resi- 
dences, businesses    and  community  facilities 
where  the  President  determines  that,  alone 
or  In  combination  with  other  measures,  such 
relocation    Is    more    cost    effective    than    anf" 
environmentally  preferable  to  the  transpor- 
tation,   storage,    treatment,    destruction     or 
secure  disposition  ofTslte  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances     or      may       otherwise       be       nec- 
essary    to     protect     the     public     health     or 
welfare    The   term  does   not   Include   ofTslte 
transport    of    hazardous    substances,    or    the 
storage,    treatment     destruction,    or    secure 
dUposltlon   OfTslte   of   such    hazardous    sub- 
stances, or   the  provls'cn   of   nermanent   al- 
ternative drinking  water  supplies  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  actions   lAi 
are  mnre  cost-efTlclent   than   other   remedi:'' 
actions.  iB)  will  create  new  capacity  to  man- 
age,  in   compliance   with    subtitle   C   of   the 
Solid    Waste    Disposal    Act     hazartloos    sub- 
stances In  addition  to  those  hazardous  sub- 
stances at   the  afTected   facility   or  site     (CI 
are  necessary  to  protect  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment   from   a   present  or 
potential  risk  which  may  be  created  bv  fur- 
ther exposure  to  the  continued  presence  of 
such  hazardous  substances   or  iDi  wi;l  result 
In    less    environmental    impact    than    onslte 
remedial   actloas  at   such   site 

i8)  the  term  "damages"  means  damages 
for  economic  loss  or  personal  injury  or  the 
loss  of  natural  resources  as  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4(ai  (3i    of  this  Act: 

1 01  the  term  "facility"  means  (A»  any 
building  stri'cttire.  Installation,  enuloment. 
pipe  or  pipeline,  well  pit.  pond,  lagoon.  Im- 
poundment. (<ltch.  landfill,  storage  container. 
motor  vehicle,  rolling  slock,  or  aircraft    or 


(Bi  any  site  or  area  where  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance has  been  deposited,  stored,  disposed 
of,  or  placed  or  otherwise  come  to  be  located, 
I  10)  the  term  Fund"  means  the  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Response  Fund  established 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  for 
which  liability  has  been  transferred  under 
section  4(  J I  of  this  Act,  the  Post-closure  Lia- 
bility Fund  established  under  section  5(k) 
of  this  Act: 

(111  the  term  "groundwater"  means  water 
In  a  saturated  zone  or  stratum  beneath  the 
surface  of  land  or  water; 

( 12i  the  term  guarantor"  means  any  per- 
son other  than  the  owner  or  oj>erator,  who 
provides  evidence  of  financial  resp>onslblllty 
for  an  owner  or  operator  under  this  Act  or 
se-tlon   31 1  (pi    of  the  Clean  Water  Act: 

(13)    the      term      "hazardous      substance" 
means    lAi    any   hazardous  substance  desig- 
nated under  section  .11 1  i  bi  of  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act.  (Bi   any  hazardous  waste  having  the 
characteristics  identified  under  or  listed  pur- 
suant   to    section    3001    of    the    Solid    Waste 
Disposal   Act    (but  not   Including  any   waste 
the    regulation    of    which    under    the    Solid 
Waste   Disposal   Act    has    been   suspended   by 
Act   of   Congress  I,    (C)    any   toxic   pollutant 
listed    under    section    307(a)     of    the    Clean 
Water  Act,   (Dl    any  hazardous  air  pollutant 
listed  under  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
I  E  I  any  imminently  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stance   or    mixture    as    that    term    Is   defined 
m  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  (F)  any  substance  or  mixture  which  .mav 
be  designated  under  section  3ia)(2i   of  this 
Act,  and   (Oi    any  element,  substance,  com- 
pound,   or    mixture     Indudlnv;    disease. caus- 
ing agents    which  after  release  Into  the  en- 
vironment and  upon  exposure    Ingestion    In- 
halation   or  assimilation  into  any  organism, 
either  directly  from  the  environment  or  In- 
directly   by    ingestion    through    food    chains. 
will    or    may    reasonably    be    anticipated    to 
cause   death     disease,    behavioral    abnormal- 
ities, cancer,  t;ene'lr  muta'lor-,     p!r  s;-.    . -ira] 
malfunctions  including  malfunctions  In  re- 
production!    or    physical    deformations     In 
such  organism.s  or  their  offspring    The  term 
does  not  Include  petroleum,  including  rrude 
oil  and  fractions  thereof  which  are  not  other- 
wise specifically  listed  or  designated  as  haz- 
ardous substances   under   suparagraphs    (Al 
through    (F)    of   this  paragraph: 

114)  the  term  nat\iral  resources"  In- 
cludes land,  fish  wildlife  biota,  air  water, 
and  other  such  resources  belonging  to  man- 
aged by  held  In  trust  by  appertaining  to. 
or  otherwise  controlled  by  the  Cnlted  States 
(Including  the  resources  of  the  fishery  con- 
servation zone  established  by  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  .Manogement  Act  of  1976  i. 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  any  for- 
eign government: 

1 15)  (A)  In  the  cose  of  ony  abandoned 
site,  the  term  "owner  or  operator  '  shall  In- 
clude the  person  who  owned  or  operated  or 
otherwise  controlled  activities  at  such  facil- 
ity or  site  Immediately  prior  to  such  aban- 
donment or  at  the  time  of  any  discharge, 
release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazar>1ous  substance; 

(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transiiortatlon 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  d)  the 
term  "owner  or  operator  '  shall  mean  such 
common  carrier  or  other  bona  fide  for  hire 
carrier  acting  as  an  Independent  contractor 
during  such  transportation,  illi  the  gen- 
erator of  such  hazardous  substance  shall  not 
be  considered  to  have  caused  or  contributed 
to  any  discharge  or  release  during  such 
transportation  which  resulted  solely  from 
circumstances  or  conditions  bevond  his  con- 
trol: 

(16)   the  term  "release"  means— 
(A)   any  spilling,  leaking    pumping,  pour- 
ing, emlflng.  emptvlng    discharging,  imect- 
ing   escaping,  leaching,  or  dumping  Into  the 
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environment,   or 


UMI 


(Bi  any  other  release  into  the  environ- 
ment which  presents  or  may  present  a  sub- 
stantial danger  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or   the  environment 

Such  term  shall  not  Include — 
ill  any  release  which  results  in  exposure 
to  persons  solely  within  the  workplace,  with 
respect  to  a  claim  for  which  the  employer 
of  such  persons  is  liable  under  applicable 
workers  compensation  law. 

(11)  release  of  source,  byproduct,  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  from  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent, as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  to  the  extent 
such  release  Is  covered  by  financial  protec- 
tion required  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  under  section  170  of  such  Act, 
or,  for  the  purposes  of  section  3(C)  or  any 
other  removal  or  remedial  action,  from  any 
processing  site  designated  under  section 
102iaMli  or  302ia)  of  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control   Act  of   1978; 

(111  I  the  normal  field  application  of  fer- 
tilizer, or 

(IV)  emissions  from  the  exhaust  of  a 
motor  vehicle, 

(17)  (A)  the  term  "removal  costs"  or 
"costs  of  removal"  means  d)  costs  Incurred 
under  section  311  icl.  (d),  le),  (b|(6)  iC) 
or  (D),  or  if  1(4 1  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
In  connection  with  a  hazardous  substance 
(as  defined  in  this  Acti,  iili  costs  Incurred 
under  section  504(bi  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  ilUi  other  costs  of  measures  taken 
to  prevent,  minimize  or  mitigate  damages 
or  substantial  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare  or  the  environment  associated  with 
the  discharge,  release  or  disposal  or  threat- 
ened discharge,  release,  or  disposal  of  a 
hazardous  substance  or  to  clean  up  or  re- 
move a  hazardous  substance  from  the  en- 
vironment Including  the  costs  of  remedy 
or  remedial  action  and  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  section  3ic)(3)    of  this  Act; 

(B)  as  part  of  the  meaning  of  "remove"  or 
"removal"  under  section  311 1  a)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  such  terms  Include  bu' 
are  not  limited  to,  security  fencing  or  other 
measures  to  limit  access;  provision  of  alter- 
native water  supplies,  temporary  evacuation 
and  houslni'  of  threatened  Individuals  not 
otherwise  provided,  and  any  emergency  as- 
sistance which  may  be  provided  under  the 
Dlsister  Relief  Act  of  1974;  and 

I  18 1  the  term  "federally  permitted  re- 
lease' means  lAi  discharges  In  compliance 
with  a  permit  under  section  402  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  iB)  discharges  resulting  from 
circumstances  Identified  and  reviewed  and 
made  part  of  the  public  record  with  respect 
to  a  permit  Issued  or  modified  under  section 
402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  subject  to  a 
condition  of  such  permit,  (Ci  continuous  or 
antl-ipated  intermittent  discharges  from  a 
point  source  Identified  In  a  permit  or  per- 
mit application  under  section  402  of  the 
Cleiri  Water  Act,  which  are  caused  by  events 
occu.Tlng  within  the  .sco-ie  of  re'evpnt 
operating  or  treatment  s%'stems.  (D)  dis- 
charges In  compliance  with  a  legally  en- 
forceable permit  under  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  (Ei  releases  In  com- 
pliance with  a  legallv  enforceable  final  per- 
mit Issued  pursuant  to  section  3005  (a) 
through  (dl  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  as  amended  from  a  hazardous  wiste 
treatment,  storage  cr  dlst^osai  facility  when 
such  permit  specifically  identifies  the  hazar- 
dous substiHnces  and  makes  such  substances 
sublect  to  a  standard  of  practice,  control 
procedure  or  bloas.say  limitation  or  condi- 
tion, or  other  control  on  the  '-azart^ous  s"b- 
stances  In  such  relea.es  (F)  any  release 
in  comnllance  wl'h  a  V-a'!'-  en'o'r-e'b'e  op-- 
mlt  Issued  tinder  se-Mon  102  or  section  103 
of  the  Marine  ProtecMon  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Art  „f  ,972  ,oi  Rnv  Intectlon 
or  fluids  authorized  under  Federal  under- 
ground Injection  control  programs  or  State 


programs  submitted  for  Federal  approval 
i  and  not  disapproved  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency) 
pursuant  to  part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  as  amended,  (H)  any  emission 
into  the  air  subject  to  a  permit  or  control 
regulation  under  section  111,  section  112, 
title  1,  Part  C,  title  I  part  D,  or  State  Imple- 
mentation plans  submitted  In  accordance 
with  section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  land 
not  disapproved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency),  includ- 
ing any  schedule  or  waiver  granted,  pro- 
mulgated or  approved  under  these  sections, 
and  1 1)  any  release  of  source,  special  nuclear. 
or  byproduct  material,  as  those  terms  are 
defined  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  in  compliance  with  a  legally 
enforceable  license,  permit,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

RELEASE.    NOTICE,    PENALTY.    RESPONSE 

Sec  3  (al(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  manufacture,  use,  transportation 
treatment,  storage  disposal,  and  release  of 
hazardous  substances  are  ultrahaz&rdous 
activities 

(2)  The  President  shall  promulgate  and 
revise  as  may  be  appropriate,  regulations 
designating  as  hazardous  substances.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  referred  to  In  section  2(13i 
of  this  Act,  such  elements  and  compounds 
which,  when  discharged  or  released  In  any 
quantity  Into  the  environment  may  present 
substantial  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare  or  the  environment  and  If  the 
President  deems  it  appropriate,  in  such  reg- 
ulations may  determine  those  quantities  set 
that  quantity  of  any  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance the  discharge  or  release  of  which  may 
be  harmful  to  the  public  health  or  welfare 
or  the  environment 

(3)  (A)  Any  person  (Including,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment) in  charge  of  a  vessel  or  any  public 
vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  an  on- 
shore facility  or  an  offshore  facility  shall. 
as  soon  as  such  person  has  knowledge  of  any 
discharge  release,  or  disposal  of  e  hazardous 
substance  from  such  vessel  or  facility  other 
than  a  federally  permitted  release  Im- 
mediately notify  the  appropriate  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  of  such  dis- 
charge release  or  disposal 

(Bi   Any  person — 

(1)  In  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  (other  than  as  defined 
In  section  2ib)(13)(0)  of  this  Act)  is  dis- 
charged or  released.  In  violation  of  this 
subsection  other  than  a  federally  permitted 
release.  Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  adjoining  shorelines,  or 
Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
70"e  or 

(1!)  in  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  (other  than  as  defined 
m  section  2ib)'13i(0)  of  this  Act)  is  dis- 
charged or  released  other  than  a  federally 
permitted  release,  which  may  afTect  natural 
resources  belonging  to  appertaining  to,  or 
under  the  exclusive  management  authority 
of  the  United  States  1  including  resources 
under  the  Flsherv  Conservation  and  Man- 
Bcement  Act  of  1976 1  and  who  is  otherwise 
sub'ect  to  the  Jurlsdlc'lon  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  or  re- 
lease, or 

(111)  in  charge  o.'  an  onshore  facility  or  an 
otTshore  facility  from  or  at  wh'ch  a  hazardous 
substance  (other  than  as  defi-^ed  m  section 
2^  b)  I  131(G)  of  this  Act)  Is  discharged,  re- 
leased, or  disposed  of  In,  other  than  a  fed- 
erally permitted  release 

who  falls  to  notify  Immediately  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  such  person  has  knowledge 


of  such  release,  discharge,  or  disposal  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
»ijoOO,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one   year,  or   both 

iCi  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  receipt 
of  any  noiiflcation  required  by  subpar«graph 
iB)  (1)  or  (111)  of  this  paragraph,  the  ad- 
min.strator  Oi  said  agency  shall  notify  the 
afTected  State  agency  or  department  desig- 
.'lated  by  the  Ook'ernor  to  receive  notice  of 
such   discharge,  release  or  disposal 

i4)(A)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates,  or  has  reason 
to  believe  that  he  or  she  may  be  subject  to 
liability  for,  a  facility  or  site  at  wh.ch  haz- 
ardous substances  1  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  2<bi  a3i  iG)  of  this  Act  1  are  stored 
or  disposed  of  which  is  not  In  compliance 
w.th  a  permit  or  accorded  interim  status 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  shall  notify  the  Admmutraior  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  facility  or  site,  specifying  the 
amount  and  type  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stances to  be  found  there  and  any  known. 
suspected  or  likely  discharges  or  releases  of 
.such  substances  from  such  facility  or  sue 
The  Administrator  may  prescribe  the  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  notice  and  the  Informa- 
tio.i  to  be  included  The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  afTected  State  agency  or  depart- 
ment designated  by  the  Governor  to  receive 
notice  of  such  facility  or  site  Any  such  per- 
son who  knowingly  falls  to  notify  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  existence  of  any  such 
facility  or  site  shall  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  110,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  in  addi- 
tion, any  such  person  who  falls  to  p.'ovide 
the  notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
mt  be  entitled  to  any  limitation  of  liability 
under  this  or  any  other  law  or  to  any  de- 
fenses to  liability  set  out  In  section  4  of  this 
Act 

(Bi  After  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  requl.-ed  to 
proMde  the  notification  of  a  facility  or  site 
set  out  in  subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  para- 
graph knowingly  to  destroy,  mutilate  erase 
dispose  of  conceal  or  otherwise  render  un- 
available or  unreadable  or  falsify  any  records 
relating  to  the  location,  title,  or  condition 
of  the  facility  or  site  or  the  Identity  charac- 
teristics quantity,  origin,  or  condition  (In- 
cluding contalnerizatlon  and  previous  treat- 
ment) of  any  hazardous  substances  con- 
tained or  deposited  therein  Any  person  who 
violates  this  subparagraph  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  vear  or 
boih. 

iC)  Any  deed  or  conveyance  for  any  fa- 
cility or  site  at  which  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance (Other  than  as  defined  In  section  2 
ib)(13)(G)  of  this  Act  I  has  been  disposed 
of  or  stored,  or  which  has  been  contaminated 
by  any  release  of  such  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance shall  disclose  upon  Its  face  the  Iden- 
tity, quantity,  location,  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  such  disposal,  storage,  or  con- 
tamination, to  the  full  extent  known  to  or 
ascertainable  by  the  owner  or  other  conveyer 
of  such  facility  or  site  Such  deed  or  convey- 
ance shall  also  contain  such  restrictive  cov- 
enants limiting  the  subsequent  use  or  modi- 
fication of  such  facility  or  site  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare  The  disclosures  and  restrictive  cove- 
nants In  such  deed  or  conveyance  shall  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  In  the  regis- 
try of  deeds  or  similar  Institution  for  the 
political  subdivision  In  which  said  facility 
or  site  Is  located  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  the  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
craph  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10  000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  ^han  one  year  or  bo*h  'n  addition,  any 
such  person  shall  be  held  liable  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  as  an  owner  of  such  facility 
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or  site  in  the  c»**  of  .nv  discharge  rfleaae. 
or  dlsptwal  of  a  hazirdous  »wb»tance  from 
»uch  facllltv  or  site 

,bi  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protertiun  Ajjency  1»  authorized  to 
eatabllsh  and  to  enforce  in  accordance  with 
wctlfins  .J007  and  t008  of  the  Solid  Waate 
Dlspiiaal  At  and  sections  308  and  J0«  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  such  cuiuro;  ur  removal  or 
remedial  aition  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deeina  aiiproprlare  to  protect  the 
public  hea.Th  and  wrlfare  and  the  environ- 
ment for  anv  fa.  illty  or  si'e  at  which  haa- 
irdous  substances  are  stored  treated,  or  dis- 
posed of  which  Is  not  In  compliance  with  a 
permit  or  accorded  interim  status  under  »ub- 
•itle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Ulspoaal  Act 

(cl  ( 1 1  Whenever  anv  hazardous  substance 
Is    discharged     released     or    disposed    of.    or 
•here  is   lAi    a  suostantlal   threat  of  such  a 
jischarKe     release    or   dlsp<:«al    Into   the  en- 
vironment    or    lUi    a   release   or   substantial 
■hreat  '-t  release  Into  the  environment  of  any 
pollutant    or    cuntainlnanl    *hlch    may    pre- 
sent an   imminent   or  substantial   danger   to 
■he  pvihllc  health  or  welfare    the  President  Is 
au'hori/.ed  to  act    to  remove  or  arrange   for 
•he  removal  of.  and  provide  for  remedial  ac- 
tion concerning,  such   hazardous  substance. 
poi:ut.\ot    or  contaminant  at  any  time  i  in- 
cluding the  removal  from  any  contaminated 
natural  rcMiurce).  or  take  any  other  emer- 
gency response  measure  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment   unless  the  President  determines  such 
removal    and    remedial    action    will    be   done 
properly  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  ves- 
>el    or   onshore    facility   or   ofTshore    facility 
from  which  the  discharge  or  release  occurs,  or 
by  any  other  responsible  party 

i3l  Unless  (Ai  the  President  finds  that  in 
continued  removal  artlons  are  Immediately 
required  to  prevent,  limit  or  mitigate  an 
•^■mergency.  ( II  i  there  Is  an  imn.eduie  risk  to 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment, 
and  (llli  such  assistance  will  not  otherwise 
t>e  provided  on  a  timely  basis,  or  iBi  the 
President  has  determined  the  appropriate 
remedial  actions  as  provided  in  para^jraph 
<4i  and  the  State  or  States  In  which  the 
source  of  the  release  is  located  ha  e  compiled 
with  section  8i  al  i2»  i  Al  of  this  Act.  expend- 
itures from  the  Fund,  other  then  those  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  i3i  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  not  continue  after  tl.OOO.OOO  has 
been  obligated  or  six  months  has  ela'-sed 
from  the  date  of  initial  response  to  a  release 
or  discharge  of  hazardous  substances 

(3i  Whenever  (A)  anv  hazardous  sub- 
stance Is  released  discharged  or  disposed 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  msy 
present  a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare 
or  the  environment,  or  iBi  there  Is  sub- 
stAntlal  threat  of  such  release,  or  (C)  the 
President  has  rea'on  to  believe  that  Illness 
disease  or  complaints  thereof  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  exposure  to  a  chemical  or  other 
toxic  substance  and  there  Is  evidence  to 
■;uspe-'  a  release  nf  such  substance,  the 
President  may  undertake  such  Investi- 
gations monitoring  surveys,  testing  or 
other  Informntlon  (>at>>erlnr'  a-,  are  necess.iry 
*o  Identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
discharge  or  release  or  threat  thereof,  the 
ha/ardoMs  substances  Involved,  the  source  of 
siifti  substance,  and  the  danrter  to  public 
hea^'h  welfare  or  'he  environment  As  ao- 
proprlate  the  f»resldent  mav  In  nd-'ltl'^n. 
undertake  such  planning  legal  fiscal,  eco- 
nonilr  engineering  architectural,  and  other 
stMdles  or  in-,  es'lgarions  as  -ire  necessary  to 
determine  and  direct  removal  and  remedi-\l 
actions  rn  recover  the  costs  of  si>ch  removal 
»nd  remedial  actions,  and  to  enforce  the 
urnvlslons  of  fhls  Act 

4)    The   President  shall  determine  ap-ro- 
prlate  remedial  action  In  consultation  with 

•he  State 


(5)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Presi- 
dent shall  revise  and  republish  the  National 
Contingency  Plan  for  the  removal  of  oil  and 
hazardous  substances,  originally  prepared 
and  published  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  reflect  and  efTectuate 
t.'ve  responsibilities  and  powers  created  by 
this  Act  In  addition  to  those  matters  speci- 
fied In  section  31 1(C)  (2i  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Such  revision  shall  Include  a  new  sec- 
tion of  the  Plan  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Plan,  which 
shall   Include  at   a  minimum  — 

(A)  methods  for  discovering  and  Inveetl- 
gatlng  facilities  nr  sites  at  which  haz- 
ardous substances  have  been  disposed  of  or 
otherwise  come  to  be  located. 

iBi  methods  for  evaluating  Including 
analyses  of  relative  cost  and  remedvlng  any 
discharges  or  releases  or  threats  of  dis- 
charges or  releasee  from  such  facilities  or 
sites  which  pose  substantial  danger  to  the 
public   health  or  the  environment 

iCi  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  aporonrlate  extent  of  removal  remedy, 
and  other  measures  authorized  bv  this  Act; 
iD)  appronrlate  mies  and  responsibilities 
for  the  Federal  State  and  local  governments 
and  for  Interstate  and  nongovernmental 
entitles   In   eTectuating   the   Plan: 

(E(  provision  for  Identmcatlon  procure- 
ment maintenance  and  storage  of  response 
equloment   and  supplies:   and 

(F)  a  method  for  and  asnignment  of  re- 
sionslblU'v  for  reporting  the  existence  of 
such  facilities  or  s'tes  which  ma'  he  toce'ed 
on  federally  o  <  ned  or  controlled  properties 
and  anv  relesses  of  hw'srdous  substances 
from  such  f«cllltle«  or  sites 
Such  plan  shall  speclfv  a  role  for  private 
organizations  and  entitles  In  preparation  for 
resp>onse  and  in  responding  to  releases  of 
hazardous  substances  Including  Identifica- 
tion of  appropriate  qualifications  and  ca- 
pacity therefor  Such  plan  shall  speclfv  pro- 
cedures techniques  materials,  equipment. 
and  methods  to  be  employed  In  Identifying, 
removing  or  remedying  releases  of  hazardous 
substances  comparable  to  thcxse  required 
under  section  311(c»i2i  (Fl  and  lOi  and 
(Jul)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Follo-wlng 
publ.catlon  of  the  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  the  removal  of  hazardous 
substances  and  actions  to  minimize  damage 
fr  in  haz.»rdous  substance  discharges  or  the 
leases  shall  t  >  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
be  In  acrordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  The  PresMent  mav.  from  time  to  time 
revise  and  republish  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  1-iw  upon  receipt  of  Informitloii  'hat  'he 
handling,  storage  treatment  transporta- 
tion, discharge,  release  or  disposal  of  any 
h.A-arrt'^ns  substance  mav  present  a  da'iger 
to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
r^ien'sl  Prore-rion  Agenrv  or  t>>e  S'a-e  .or 
their  authorized  agents  a-s  the  case  mav  be) 
mav  require  anv  person  caoslne  or  contri- 
buting to  such  danger  to  toVe  sii'-h  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  rianrer  or  mav  bring 
"lit  In  the  ainroprlafe  district  court  of  the 
rmted  '5t»tes  fo  require  any  such  person  to 
take  such  actions 

(e\  Tn  a'varc'ln"'  confrscts  to  anv  nerson 
encased  In  removHl  or  remedial  actions  the 
Admln'strator  shall  require  comnllance  with 
Federal  health  and  ssfe'v  standards  bv  con- 
tractors and  sohcontractors  as  a  condition 
of  such  contracts 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  subiect  tn  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  the  President  may  au- 
thorize the  use  of  such  errierpeti^-v  procure- 
ment powers  as  he  deems  necessary  to  efTect 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  Upon  determina- 
tion  that   such   procedures   are   necessary   to 


effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  President 
shall  promulgate  regulations  prescribing  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  authority 
shall  be  u.sed  and  the  procedures  governing 
the  use  of  such  authority 

LIABILlrV   ri>«  DAMAOES  AND  RtMUVAL  COSTS 

Sic  4  (ai  Except  where  the  p>erson  of/ier- 
utse  liable  under  this  subsection  can  prove 
that  a  discharge,  release,  or  disposal  was 
caused  solely  by  an  act  of  God  or  an  act 
of  war.  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision or  rule  of  law— 

(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  a 
facility. 

Ill)  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  dis- 
posal of  anv  hazardous  sutMtance  owned  or 
operated  any  facility  or  site  at  which  such 
hu/arUoiis  sutMtances  are  disposed  of, 

111!)  any  person  who  by  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  arranged  for  disposal 
treatment,  or  transport  for  disposal  or  treat- 
ment by  any  other  party  or  entity  of  hazard- 
ous substances  owned  or  possessed  by  such 
person,  at  facilities  or  sues  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  such  other  party  or  entity  and 
containing  such    hazardovis   substances    and 

I IV I  any  person  who  accepts  any  hazard- 
ous substances  for  transport  to  disposal  or 
treatment  facilities  or  sites  selected  by  such 
person. 

from  which  a  hazirdous  mbstance  Is  dis- 
charged released,  or  disposed  of.  or  from 
which  any  pollutant  or  contaminant  Is  re- 
leased resulting  In  action  under  section  3 
I  c  )  I  1 )  of  this  Act  shall  be  Jointly,  severally, 
and  strictly  liable  for — 

•  ImA)  all  cojts  of  removal  or  remedial 
aciion  Incurred  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  a  State  and 

iBi  any  other  costs  or  expenses  Incurred 
bv  any  person  to  remove  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance as  the  terms  remove  or  removal" 
.-•re  deflneri  in  section  311(B)  (8)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and 

i2i  all  damages  for  economic  Ios.s  or  loss 
due  to  personal  Injury  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources resulting  from  such  a  discharge, 
release  or  disposal.  Including— 

(A)  any  Injury  to  destruction  of.  or  loss 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  Including 
relocation  costs. 

iB)  any  loss  of  use  of  real  or  personal 
property, 

iCi  any  injury  to  destruction  of.  or  loss 
of  natural  resources.  Including  the  reason- 
able costs  of  assessing  such  injury,  destruc- 
tion, or  loss: 

(D)  any  loss  of  use  of  any  natural  re- 
sources, without  regard  to  the  ownership  or 
management  of  such  resources. 

lE)  any  loss  of  income  or  profits  or  Im- 
pairment of  earning  capacity  resulting  from 
personal  Injury  or  from  Injury  to  or  de- 
struction of  real  or  personal  property  or 
natural  re.sources  without  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  such  property  or  resources: 

(F»  all  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses.  In- 
cluding rehabilitation  costs  or  burial  ex- 
penses, due  to  personal   Injury:   and 

(O)  any  direct  or  Indirect  loss  of  tax.  roy- 
.iltv  rental,  or  net  profits  share  revenue  by 
the  Fe-'eral  G-ivernmenf  or  anv  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  one  year 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  Injury  to  destruction 
of  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under  subsec- 
tion lai  (2)  (Cl  of  this  section  liability  shall 
be  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
any  State  for  natural  resources  within  the 
State  or  belonging  to.  ma^iaged  by.  controlled 
bv.  or  appertaining  to  such  State  Prmided, 
houever.  That  no  Ilnbllltv  to  the  United 
States  or  State  shall  be  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section,  where  the 
party  soueht  to  be  charged  has  demonstrated 
that  the  damages  to  nat"ral  resources  com- 
plalnel  of  were  speclflcallv  Identified  as  an 
Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  commitment  of 
natural    resources    In    an    environmental    Im- 
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pact  statement,  or  other  comparable  environ- 
ment analysis  and  the  decision  to  grant  a 
permit  or  license  authorizes  such  commit- 
ment of  natural  resources,  and  the  facility  or 
project  was  otherwise  f>perBting  within  the 
terms  of  its  permit  or  license  The  President 
or  the  authorUed  represe.itatlve  ot  any  State 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  public  a.s  trustees 
of  such  natural  resources  to  recover  for  such 
damages  Sums  recovered  shall  be  available 
for  use  to  restore,  rehabilitate,  or  acquire  the 
equivalent  of  such  natural  resources  by  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  State  government,  but  the  meas- 
ure of  such  damages  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  .sums  which  can  be  used  to  restore  or 
replace  such  resources 

ic)(l)  Liability  for  Mtdical  Expenses. -- 
A  person  liable  for  the  discharge,  release,  or 
disposal  of  any  hazardous  substance  under 
this  section  shall  be  liable  for  medical  ex- 
penses as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  iF)  of 
this  section  where  such  expenses  were  in- 
ctirrei  In  the  treatment  of  injury  or  disease 
which  such  dischorge.  release  or  disposal 
caused  or  to  which  it  significantly  con- 
tributed 

(2)  Relevanct  Exclusions — In  connection 
with  any  claim  for  medical  expenses  under 
paragraph  ill  of  this  subsection,  the  court 
may  admit  as  relevant  to  the  issue  of  causa- 
tion evidence  tending  to  establish  that  the 
hazardous  substance  In  question  causes  or 
contributes  to  Injury  or  disease  of  the  sort 
claimed  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  claim- 
ant. Including,  but  without  limitation,  evi- 
dence Indicating  lA)  an  Increase  of  inci- 
dence of  such  injury  or  disease  m  the  exposed 
population  above  that  which  is  otherwise 
probable.  iBi  results  of  pertinent  epidemio- 
logical studies  I  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  sample).  iC)  results  of  pertinent  animal 
studies.  iD)  results  of  pertinent  tissue  cul- 
ture studies.  I  El  results  of  pertinent  micro- 
organism culture  studies  and  iF)  results  of 
laboratory  or  toxicologic  studies 

(3)  I  A)  Presvmptiun  or  Cai'se — In  con- 
nection with  any  claim  for  medical  expenses 
brought  pursuant  to  subparagraph  i  1  i  of 
this  subsection,  where  the  claimant  intro- 
duces evidence  sufficient  to  enable  the  trier 
of  fact  to  find  ili  that  the  claimant  was  ex- 
posed to  a  h.i.'.ardous  suostance  found  in  a 
discharge,  release  and  disposal  which  the 
defendant  caused  or  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted. 111!  such  exposure  was  in  a  quantity 
or  for  a  duration  with  respect  to  which  there 
Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  It  Is  sufTlcient 
to  cause  or  significantly  contribute  to  Injury 
or  disease  of  the  class  or  type  of  which  the 
claimant  complains  and  ilUi  that  there 
exists  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  exposvire 
to  such  substance  causes  or  significantly 
contributes  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  class 
or  tvpe  which  the  claimant  claims  to  have 
suffered,  then  it  shall  be  prestimed  that  de- 
fendant caused  or  slenlflcantly  contributed 
to  that  Injurv  or  dlsea.se 

iBl  The  presumption  defined  in  suboara- 
graph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  affects  onlv  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  Nothlug  In  this  paragraph 
shall  affect  the  burden  of  oroof  which  shall 
remain  with  the  claimant  In  accordance  with 
rule  301   of  the  Federal  R-ales  of  Evidence 

idi  Each  department  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  subject  to,  and  comply  with 
this  Act  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent,  both  procedurally  and  substan- 
tively, as  anv  nongovernmental  entity.  In- 
cluding Iloblllty  for  removal  costs  under 
this  section 

'ei  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  ves.sel  shall 
>»  liable  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  as  nrovided  on-ler  section  8 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding  anv  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Marf-h  3    1851    i46USC     I83ff) 

(f)(1)    In    anv    case   where   a   person   held 


liable  under  this  section  can  demonstrate 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  lAi 
the  contribution  of  stich  person  to  a  dis- 
charge, release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
substance  can  be  distinguished  or  appor- 
tioned and  I  Hi  such  contribution  was  not  a 
significant  factor  in  causing  or  contributing 
tu  the  discharge,  release  or  disposal  or  the 
damages  resulting  iherelrom,  the  liability 
of  such  person  shall  be  limited  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  release  or  damages  to  which  such 
person  contributed 

2  I  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  6ici  of  this  .Act,  a  person  held 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  with  one  or  more 
other  persons  is  entitled  to  seek  contribution 
from  such  persons  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
portionate llabllltv  of  such  persons  In  any 
case  where  a  pers:/n  held  liable  under  this 
section  alleges  that  the  discharge  release,  or 
disposal  or  the  consequent  damages  are  sole- 
ly or  In  part  due  to  thf  act  or  omission  of  a 
third  party,  such  person  retains  all  rights 
against  such  third  party  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  Join  such  third  party  a^  a  defendant 
in  an  action  tinder  this  section  or  section 
6(c)  of  this  A  i 

1 3)  Any  matter  or  action  concerning  limi- 
tation or  apportionment  of  liability  under 
paragraph  ill  or  contribution  under  para- 
graph i2i  of  this  subsection  shall  occur  fol- 
lowing determination  of  liability  under  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section  and  appropriate 
payment  of  claims  to  any  claimant  except 
to  the  caent  such  matter  may  be  resolved 
pursuant  to  Rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  The  clalmai:t  is  not  an  in- 
dispensable party   m  such   matter  or  action 

i4)  In  apportioning  or  limiting  liability  o! 
anv  party  under  this  section  the  trier  of  fact 
may  consider  factors    Including— 

(I)  the  ability  of  the  party  to  demonstrate 
that  his  c.Tntrlbution  to  a  discharge  release 
or  disposal  of  a  hazardous  substance  can  be 
distinguished: 

(II)  the  amount  of  hazardous  substance 
Involved: 

I  111)  the  degree  of  toxicity  of  the  haz- 
ardous substance  involved: 

(Iv)  the  degree  of  Involvement  In  the 
manufacture  treating,  transporting,  dispos- 
ing of  the  hazardous  substance    and 

IV)  the  degree  of  cooperation  with  Federal 
State,  or  lo-al  officials  to  prevent  any  harm 
to  the  public  health  or  the  environment 

ig)  If  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility 
or  site  at  which  hazardous  substat.ces  are 
stored  or  disposed  of  who  owned  or  operated 
the  property  at  the  time  It  was  utilized  for 
the  storage  or  disposal  of  any  hazardous  stib- 
stances,  and  who  utilized  the  facility  or  site 
at  that  time  for  the  storage  or  disposal  of 
any  hazardous  substances  produced,  trans- 
ported, stored,  or  disposed  of  by  such  owner 
'.r  operator,  fall  to  properly  provide  removal 
or  remedial  action  upon  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  owner  or  cperator  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  punitive  damages  I;-. 
an  amount  three  times  the  amount  of  ai.y 
removal  costs  expended  by  the  Fund  under 
this  Act  .Any  moneys  received  bv  the  United 
State?  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited   in   the  Fund 

ih)  No  person  shall  be  liable  under  this 
.Act  f.:.r  damages  as  a  result  of  acts  taken  or 
omitted  in  preparation  for  or  In  the  cour-e 
of  rendering  care,  assistance,  or  advice  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Contingency 
Plan  or  at  the  direction  of  an  on-scene  coor- 
dinator appointed  under  such  plan  with  re- 
spect to  an  incident  creating  a  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment 
as  a  result  of  any  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  the  possibility  thereof  This  sub- 
section siiall  not  preclude  liability  for  dam- 
ages as  the  result  of  gross  negligence  or 
intentional  miscondtict  on  the  part  of  such 
person  For  the  purpose;  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  reckless,  willful,  or  wanton  mis- 
conduct   shall    constitute    gross    negligence 


il)  No  indemnification  hold  harmless 
conveyance,  or  similar  agreement  shall  be 
effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  facility,  or  from  any  person  who  may 
be  liable  for  a  release  under  this  sec'aon  to 
any  other  person  the  liability  imposed  under 
this  section  froiidcd.  That  this  subsection 
«>hail  not  apply  to  a  transfer  in  a  bona  fide 
con.veyance  of  a  facility  or  site  .  1  i  between 
two  parties  jiot  affiliated  ulih  each  other  m 
any  way.  i2)  where  there  has  been  an  ade- 
quate dl.sclosure  in  writing  consistent  with 
section  3iaM4iiCi  of  this  Act  of  all  facts 
and  conditions  i  including  potential  economic 
consequences!  material  to  such  liability,  and 
(3)  to  a  transferor  who  can  provide  a-ssur- 
ances  of  financial  responsibility  and  conim- 
umg  of  operation  consistent  with  the  degree 
and  duration  of  risks  associated  with  such 
facility  or  site 

Old)  The  liability  established  by  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
which  has  received  a  permit  under  subtitle 
C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  assumed  by  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Fund  established  by  section 
Gtki    of   this  Act   when  — 

(A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator thereof  have  complied  with  each  con- 
dition or  requirement  of  such  permit  and 
with  the  requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Was^..e  Disposal  Act  and  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder,  which  may  aflect  the  per- 
formance of  such  facility  after  closure,   and 

iBi  such  facility  has  been  closed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  and  the  condi- 
tions of  such  permit,  and  such  faculty  and 
the  surrounding  area  have  beer,  monitored 
as  required  by  such  regulations  and  permit 
conditions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that  there 
IS  no  substantial  likelihood  that  any  migra- 
tion off  sue  or  release  from  confinement  of 
any  hazordous  substance  or  other  risk  to  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  will  occur, 

(2)  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  ef- 
fective ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  facility  notifies  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  subsection 
have  been  satisfied  If  within  such  ninety- 
day  period  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  determines  that 
any  such  facility  has  not  compiled  with  all 
the  conditions  imposed  bv  this  subsection  or 
that  InsufTlclent  information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  such  compliance,  the 
Administrator  shall  so  notify  the  owner  and 
operator  of  such  facility  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  fund  established  by  section  S(ki 
of  this  Act,  and  the  owner  and  operator  of 
such  facility  shall  continue  to  be  liable  with 
respect  to  such  facility  under  this  section 
and  other  law  until  such  time  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  facility  has 
complied  with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this 
subsection  A  determination  by  the  Admin- 
istrator that  a  facility  has  not  complied  with 
all  condtlons  imposed  by  this  subsection  or 
that  Insufficient  information  has  been  stip- 
pUed  to  demonstrate  compliance,  shall  be  a 
final  administrative  action  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review  A  request  for  additional  In- 
formation shall  state  In  specific  terms  the 
data  required 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  '.la- 
bility of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Post-clofure 
Liability  Fund  established  by  section  6ik) 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  moni- 
toring and  care  and  maintenance  of  a  site 
Incurred  by  other  persons  after  the  period 
for  monitoring  required  by  regulations  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection, 

iki  No  person  (Including  the  United  States 
or  anv  State)   mav  recover  under  the  author- 
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Ity  of  ihi»  secUdii  (or  any   rrnxnai  costs  "r  i4i    For   the  purposes  of   this  subsection.          i2)(A)   Under  regulations  promulgated  by 

damages  resulting  troni  the  neld  tppllraium  ihe   ro«t»   of   temptorarv   or   permanent   relo-      the   Secretary    of    the   Treasury,    the    fees   In 

of    a    pesticide   product    rexistered    under    ine  rallon  of  residences  and  provuion  of  alterna-       parafcraph  (  1  i  of  this  subsection  shall  be  Im- 

Federal  Insecticide    Funnicide    and  Kodenu-  tive    water    supplies   shall    be    deemed    costs      posed    on    the    basis   of    a   schedule    of    rates 

cide    Act     Nothing    in    this    paragraph    snail  (,f    removal    and    not    damages    fperined    in      established  bv  the  Secretary    In  consultation 

afleci  or  modify   in  any   way   the  obliKaiion.%  subsection    lai.aiiAi    of   this   section                    *uh  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 

or   liability   of    any    person    under   any   other  ,5,    Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect      Protection    Agency     consutent    with    subset 

provision  of  State  or  Federal   la*    including  or    modify    m    any    wav    the    obligations    or      lions  ( d )  and  le )  of  this  section   The  sched 

common  law    for  damages    injury    or  loss  re-  liability  of  any  person  under  any  other  pro-      ule  of  rates  may  be  modlfted  annually  In  ac" 

suiting  from  a  release  of  any  hazardous  sut>-  vision     of    State    or    Federal     law      Including      cordance   w  1th   this  section     but   In   no  event 

stance  or  for  removal  or  the  costs  of  removal  common    law     for    damages     Injury,    or    k»»      shall  the  fee  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  list 

of  such  hazardous  substance  resulting    from    a    relea-e    of    any    hazardous      price  of  the  primary  petrochemical    Inorganic 

„  M'h  «r7"'     '  ^'Z'^/^l'  ""^""^'"K  ''';  »''f>^f'H-«    or    f'T    removal    .  r    the    cosUs    of      raw  material,  or  petroleum  oil  when  sold  at 

United  States  or  any  State  I  fur  removal  cosi.'t  removal    of    such    hazardous    substance                arm  s  length 

or  daniages   resulting Jrom   a   federally   per-  .rspossr   rtNO   rsTsaiisHMrvT                         .  B ,     No    regulation    that    establishes    fee. 

mated   relea.se  shall    be  pursuant    to  existing  ,                                                                                                „,    ,„.,^m  t.      .^      .»          .             .     ^      Z, 

law   m    lieu   of   this  section    Nothing   In    tni.  Sic    5     <al    There  I,  hereby  esubllshed   In      Pr-mulgated   by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

paragraph  shall  affect  or  modify  in  any  way  '^'  Treasury  of  the  United  sute,  a  Hazard-       ";>     nor  any   modmcatlon  of  such  a  regula- 

theobllgationsor  liability  of  any  person  un-  ""*    Substance    He  pon-e    Fund     The    Fund      ''on    whether  or  not  In  effect    may  be  stayed 

der   any   other   provision   of   State  or   Federal  "f^"'   ^  "dmlnlslered   by   the   President   and      ^''^  ""V  '"^''rt  pending  completion  of  Judicial 

law.  including  common  law    for  damages    In-  ">•    ^*^retary   of    the    Irea,ur>     a.,   specified      Pr^H-eedings  for  the  review  of  that  regulation 

Jury,  or  loss  resulting  from  a  release  of  any  '"    ""^  'ection     The   F^ind   may  sue   and   be      or  modification 

hazardous   substance   or   for   removal   or   the  Mied  in  its  own  name                                                           iCi    Any   fees  shah   be   Imposed   only   once 

coataof  removal  of  such  hazardous  substance  '"^x"     T""    '•■^"<»    »h*Jl    be    constituted      ""<l'r    this    subsection    on    any    quantity   of 

In    addition,    costs   of    removal    incurred    bv  'rom-                                                                             petroleum  oil    primary  petrochemical    or  in- 

the  Federal  Government   in  connection  with  •*'    »''    '"*    collected    pursuant    to   sub-      organic    raw    material     except    that    any    fee 

a  discharge  specined  in  section  J. bi(  18)    iBi  ""^-I'on   ici.                                                                        Imposed   on    any    quantity   of   refined   petro- 

or    <Ci     shall    be    recoverable    m    an    action  1 B 1   all  moneys  recovered  on  behalf  of  the      leum  used  as  a  feedstock  or  a  primary  petro- 

brought    under   section   309<b)    of   the  Clean  """""^  under  section  6.                                                   chemical  shall  be  added    once  and  only  once. 

Water  Act  ' '- '   '"  njoneys  recovered  or  collected  un-      *°  ^^'  f^*  imposed  on  that  quantity  pursuant 

(mi     Recovery    bv    any    person    (Including  '''r     section     311(bM6HB)      of     the     Clean      to  paragraph   (  1 )  1 C)  of  this  subsection 
the  United  States  or  any  State)   for  removal  Water   Act.                                                                              .dull    The   fee   Imposed   on    any   primary 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  a  substance  '^'    »mounLs    appropriated    to    the    Fund      petrochemical  shall  not  exceed  »30  per  short 
determined   to  be  hazardous  only  under  sec-  pursuant     to     paragraph     i3)     of     thl.s    sub-       ton     of     primary     petrochemical        Provided 
tlon    aib»(13)(0)    of    this    Act    and    not    re-  »e«t'on.                                                                                 'louerrr    That  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
sponded   to  by   the   President    under  section  '^'    '"    rnoneys   transferred    lo    the    Fund      fp'*  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  Is  nec- 
3(CI(1mB)   of  this  Act.  shall  be  p.irsuant  to  unle- se-tlon  9i  d  )  (  4  1  of  this  Act  essary  to  produce  revenues  equal   to    for  the 
other  applicable   law   m   lieu  of   this  section  '''    '"   Interest   received   from   the  Invest-  fiscal  year- 
Nothing    in    lhl.s    subsection    shall    affect    or  ">«"!  ol   moneys  held  by  the  Fund  pursuant           1  A  1   1981    Ilea  000  000 
modify    In    anv    wav    the    obligations    or    lla-  to  subsection    ihliai                                                              iBi   1982   »338  000  000   and 
blllty  of  anv  pers<in   under  any  other  provi-  '^'    ~^^'  '°'»'  amount  which  may   be  col-           (Ci    1983    and   each   fiscal    year    thereafter 
slon  of  State  or  Federal  law    including  com-  '•«'•'>  In  fees  under  subsection  (C)   shall  not  through  1986   M50  000  000  or  such  amount  a» 
mon  law    for  damages    injury    or  loss  result-  exceed—  determined   by   regulation   pursuant   to  sub- 
ing  from  a  release  of  any  hazardou.s  sutistance  '^'    J^  50.  (XX)  000  for  fiscal  year  1981  section    leiili.Ai    of  this  section 
or    for    removal    or    the    costs   of    removal    .  .'  ^'   '^J^ 5  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982    and               i2i   The  fee  impo.sed  on  any  inorganic  raw 
such  hazardous  substance  ' '^  '    •"OO  OOO.OOO   for   each   of    fiscal    years  material  shall  not  exceed  110  per  short  ton 
mill)    No   person    (Including    the    United  '^^'^  through    1988  o(    inorganic    raw    material      Provided     tiou- 
States,  the  Ftind    or  any  state  1    may  recover  '■''    There   are  authorized   to  be  approprl-  rier     That    the    aggregate    amount    of    such 
under  the  authority  of  this  section    nor  may  '^***  ^"  '^''  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year-  fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  its  is  iiec- 
any  money  In  the  Fund  be  used   under  sec-  ' '^ '   "*"  »J*  00<)  000  e<«ary  to  produce  revenues  equal   to    tor  the 
tlon   6  of   this   Act    for   the   payment   of   anv  '^'    '^*^    175  000  000  fiscal  year— 
claim    for  damages  specified  under  subsection  '^'     '**^    '"**    '"^"^    "'<"■'    Vear    thereafter           ,A)   1981    »A0  000  000 
lai  ,2)    lAi     iBi     (C)     iDi.  lUi    or  lEi    (Other  '''rough    1986    |10O0OO0O<-)                                                   (B)    1982    »112  000  OOO   and 
than  for  lews  resulting  from  personal  injury)  'ciili    In    order    to    allocate    the    costa   as          ,ci    1983    and   each    fiscal    vear   thereafter 
of   this   section,   nor   may   any   money   In    the  °roadly    as    possible   among    those    who   may  -.hrough    1986    llSnoooOOO    or   such   amount 
Fund   be   used   un-ler  section  e.a.^D    lEi    or  ^*"*!,"^     distribute     transport     dispose     or  as    determined    by    regulation    pursuant    to 
iFi   of  this  Act    where  such  damages  and  the  '""'"'-     -rom     the    use    of     hazardous    sub-  subsection  i  e ,  d  .  i  A  i  of  this  section 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  fr.>m  which  *'"^"    *,"*    "i'"'"''''"*!     tfi'    burden    of           ,3,    The  fee  Imposed  on  anv  crude  or  un- 
such  damages  resulted   have  cK-curred  wholly  '"'"'""^''o"    '««»  »h»ll  be  imposed  early  In  the  finished    petroleum    oil    shall    not    exceed    3 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act  manufacturing   cycle  on    the   ba.slc   elemenU  cents   per    barrel   of   petroleum   oil    received 

(2)  No  person  (including  the  United  »"<'  '^o'"P"^'"«l»  from  which  hazardous  sub-  exnor  ed  or  entered  Proi  idrd  Aiouci  rr  That 
States,  the  Ptind  or  any  State*  may  recover  ^  h*^"  '""'  generated  Beginning  one  hun-  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  fees  shall  not 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  nor  may  ^  tKi'  a  t!?  ''***  '^'"^  *''*  enactment  exceed  such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
any  money  in  the  Fund  be  used  under  sec-  °'  .  \.  ,  duce  revenues  equal  to  for  the  flsc*l  year— 
tlon   6   of   this   Act    for    the   payment   of   any  ,        /',,      ^"PP"*'"  "'  Primary  petrocheml-           ,a,   1981    »i8000()00 

claim,  for  damages -,pecined  under  subsection  '^»"    •f'*"    ccUlect    a    fee    established    In    ac-           ,B)    1982   »75  000  000   and 

(ai(2).F,    of   this  section    or   under  subsec-  '^     !"/'  *    .             ""^f""  f'"   f>«Half  of  the           ,C)    1983    and   each    fiscal    vear   thereafter 

lion    (ai(2MEi    of    this   section    (for   loss   ol  '^"^  '^r  each  pound  o.  primary  petrochem-  through    1986    llOOfXXiOOO    or  such   amount 

income  or  profits  or   Impairment   of  earning  J,^»'* '"PP''^  ^^  »">' other  person  or  used  bv  as    determined    by    regulation    pursuant    to 

capacity    resulting    from     personal     Injurvi.  '*'Tn  i''"^''L             ,           .  subsection  (e)  ( 1 )  1  A)  of  this  section 

where  the  exposure  or  the  claimant  to  a  re-  „;,^  ,  l^^^";.  'X'Ta  TJ  e^t'f  hu'.h.H  T    """           ""   Beginning  In  fiscal  vear  1981  and  until 

■  ease  of  a  hazardous  substance  ha.s  CKrcurred  '"aince  w  th     his  .ect!!n  on  blhaw  I'l  ^L  modified   pursuant   to  subsection    .0  (2,  (A) 

Wholly    prior    to    January    1      1977     and    the  FundTor   each    sLt    ton   of    'n™  of  this  section    the  fee  Imposed  on  prlman- 

Claimant   has  discovered  or  has  Icnowledge  of  „;i'  er.a?,    supolled    to    an  v    o  I  he  r  ^r^?l  n    .  P'trc^hemlcals    Inorganic  raw  materials    and 

""'Ul^'Z  "T''"''  rrr  """^^  ""'  used  tlv  such^suppl.*.^.nd                 "^      "    "  petroleum  oil  shall  be- 

(3)  No     person      dnc  ud  ng     the     United  ic     «.,v,                      .             . 

State.,    the    Fund     or    any    State,    may    re  'h      ?              ,"    "'    '    '•""*'^'    ''•^•'^'"K                         | Dollars  per  short  ton  1 

cover    under    the    au-horty    of    this    section  ZTl  rZ      ""   m;"."'^,'''   P-'roleum   oil   shall  Acetylene 388 

for     damages     snenn.rt      ,,„h.,          k       .  P»y  a  fee  established  In  accordant  with  this  Benzene 3.88 

1^,(2)    n    of   this    'ecM    n   ,r   unH            K     '"  »"^"°"  ^'  *""«'  °'  °"  ''''''"'    "^^  owner  BuUne         .        ..l   "    " ".    .  .   3  88 

tlon    (a)(2),E,    of   'his   se- Mon Tfo^r  *,';!.«  ^f  °'   P'^roleum  oil   for  export   shall   pay  a   fee  Butylene    excluding   that  portion   used 

income  or   orontr.>r   irnrlir,   1^>,   .7           ,  "'"bUshed   In   accordance  with    this  section          lo  make  butadiene 3.88 

ca»nu     res     Mr.     fr.m    ?I           of  earning  per    barrel    of    oil    exported    at    the    point    of  Bu-adlene 3.88 

wh^re  M,e  exo.:    ;'    ,  f  n  .  ^^[7         ,    "^"'"  ''""''  "^  """*'"«  '"'  "P'^^'    '"^  "^'^  ^*""  Ethylene .::::..:....   3.88 

lea^  o;  a  hLlrdus  su.^sta,crh'            '^  '"  P*^^"-^"^""  °"   '^^  '"'ry   Into  the   United  Methane,  excluding  that  portion  used 

*h"u    Dr.or^o    Janu«^v     ,     ^07!?^  ^^TT*  "^"'^  ''""  P'>'  '  '**  "ffl'-ihed  in  accord-          -  n.a^e  emmonla , 3  44 

.l.rmint    his   not  d.^,M.  h          kh   L'^    '^'  '"'*   ^'''^   '^"  '•*^^'°"  P"   ''•^rel  of  oil  en-  Naphthalene    3.88 

X    of    h,s    inmrv  T;    H,       °'   ''•d  ^fnowl-  lered  at  the  point  of  entry  or  unloading  for  Prc.pylene      3.88 

luch   dite          ^     ^                  "'    ""'"    '""  '"'^>-    **^'''^"   '°^   ""P^^'  "^   transferee  a  Toluene    excluding    t^at   portion    used 

foreign  country  to  make  benzene 3  88 
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3.88  may.  by  rule,  relmpose  a  fee  In  the  next  an-  of  the  Fund  In  any  tlaca.\  year,  two-thtrds 
^^M°*  riv "Ill"  2.M  nual  fee  collection  period  of  the  money  credited  to  the  Fund  as  pro- 
Antimony  -.-^~                             IIII..  a.  34  (C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  con-  vided  In  subsection  ibi    (2i  and  (3i  shall  be 

*"tiIJ^v  sulfide     "III"""-!   1  »*  sultatlon  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En-  svallable  only  for— 

Anurnony                                     ---- ^^^^  vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  may,  where  (Ai    costs   of   removal   as   provided   under 

*''"* ^  tVloxide -"- 30*  appropriate,    distinguish    among    Industrial  section  6(ai(l)    (A)     fS).   (Ci.  and   (Oi. 

oTJ'^m  auinde ..  3- 18  categories  to  better  approximate  the  expend-  (Bi    all  other  costs  as  provided  for  under 

n^me              '- 3.6«  Iture  experience  of  the  Fund.  IT  It  is  con-  section    6(ai(l)     (Ci,    (D).    (Ei.    (Fj,    (H) 

r'^mium "-" ^^  eluded  that  (1)  a  particular  Industrial  cate-  (I) .  ( J) .  (L) .  and  (P) .  and 

^hi     ine                        '■**  8ory   snd   Its  suppliers  have   not   caused   or  (C)    that    portion    of    administrative   and 

^h    miuni " IIIIIII-.  aw  contributed  significantly  to  releases  of  such  personnel    costs    under   section    6(a)ili(K) 

rh     mite        - >^^  substances  requiring  Fund  expenditures;  (11)  which  are  incident  to  the  costs  In  subpara- 

S^t'^lum  dlchroinale " 1-02  subsUnces  typical  of  those  used  by  the  In-  graphs  (A)   and  iB)   of  this  paragraph 

S^rtuun    dlchromate                     1- 13  dustrlal   category  or  Its  suppliers   have   not  (2)    The   Secretary   of    the   Treasury   may 

}rz/^, 3.86  been  present  significantly  In  releases  of  un-  Invest  any  excess  In  the  Fund,  in  Interest- 

rnner  sulfate             -     --   ^   '^  known  origin  from  any  facility  or  Site  where  bearing    special    obligations    of    the    United 

rnnVic  oxide     3  14  hazardous  substances  are  stored  or  disposed  Slates    Such  special  obligations  may  be  re- 

rmrous    oxide 3  3''  »ri<l   which   have  resulted  In   fund  expendl-  deemed  at  any  lime  in  accordance  with  the 

Hvdrochlorlc    acid 0.18  tures;  and  (HI)  distinguishing  among  Indus-  terms  of   the  special  issue  and  pursuant  lo 

Hvdrocen   fluoride                   3  63  trial  categories  would  not  preclude  passing  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 

llead^                                ^'^  ^^'  '**  °"   ^°   ultimate   consumers   of   haz-  the  Treasury    The  Interest  on.  and  the  pro- 

i^ad  oxide 3.48  ardous  substances  present   in  releases,  then  ceeds  from  the  sale  of    any  obligations  held 

Mercury      imiI""II 2  M  such   Industrial   category  shall   not   be  sub-  In  the  Fund  shall   be  credited  to  and  form 

fjjjijjl        ''//_ 3.86  ject  to  a  fee  on  the  particular  primary  petro-  a  part  of  the  Fund 

Kitric  acid  eitcnidlng  that  portion  used  chemical,   inorganic   raw   material   or  crude  i3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
to  niake  fertlUeert                 0-  J5  oil  sultatlon  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 

Phoephorous                .["""" 3.66  (3)    Prior   to  the  first  adjustment  of  fee  vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  may  use  any 

Phosphoric  acid  excluding  that  portion  rales  provided   for   In   paragraph    (li(B(    of  excess  in  the  Fund  to  purchase  private  re- 
used to  make  fertilizers 0  16  this    subsection     the    fertilizer    production  insurance   Any  such  reinsurance  shall  be  for 

Potassium    hydroxide 0.11  Industry    is    conclusively    presumed    to    not  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  ability  of 

Sodium  hydroxide             0.11  Impose  significant  cosu  upon  the  Fund  and  the   Fund   to   meet   potential   obligations  as 

Su'furlc    acid    excluding   that   portion  to  be  subject  to  a  fee  rate  of  zero   In  Imple-  provided  In  section  6    Any  contract  to  pur- 
used  to  make  fertilizers 0  16  mentlng   such   paragraph,    the   Secretary   of  chase  such  reinsurance  made  under  the  pro- 

Siannous  chloride         1  71  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad-  visions  of  this  paragraph  may  be  made  with - 

Stannic    chloride             1-27  mlnlstrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  out  regard  lo  the  provisions  of  section  3709 

,,,1-                                               2  66  Agencv,    shall    determine    whether   such    fee  of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as    amended    i41 

Zinc  oxide                     115  rate     requires     adjustment     to     reflect     the  US  C   5) ,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
Ammonia,  excluding  that  portion  used  Fund  s  actual  expenditure  experience  retary    that    advertising    is    not    reasonably 
to  make  fertilizers  or  used  to  make  (4i    Prior   to   the   first   adjustment   of  fee  practicable 

nitric   acid                             0.11  rates   provided    for    In    paragraph    (l)iB)    of  did)    Moneys  recovered    collected,  Irans- 

thls  subsection,  the  fee  on  copper  shall  be  ferred.   or   loaned   which   are   referred  to   In 

ICents  per  barrel!  imposed     only     on     copper     sulfate,     cuprlc  subsection   ibidi    and  m  paragraph    (2)    of 

Petroleum   oil 0.756  oxide,  and  cuprous  oxide    In   Implementing  this  subsection,  sha::,  as  neces-sary    increase 

,  n^,^„.„„  th,^  v..r.  after  the  fee  t^ls  sectlon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  the  moneys  In  the  Fund  provided  by  sub- 
.e,(l  B«*'""'"8  .^^^**>»'"''";^^i^^^^^  in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  section  (b)  (2,  and  (3.  to  the  extent  neces- 
1,  first  initiated  and  _^'»" ""»">, \,^"«*'^„'^  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  sery  to  meet  the  potential  obligations  of  the 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  rnay^^  determine,  pursuant  to  paragraph  ,1,.B,  Fund  as  determined  by  the  President  Al 
sultatlon  wth  the  Administrator  O'  he  En-  ^^  ^^^^  subsection,  whether  a  fee  should  be  moneys  credited  to  the  Fund  In  any  fiscal 
vironmenta  Protection  Agency  adjust  by  ^^j^  ^^  additional  year  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
regulation  the  amount  of  the  ee  to  bet  er  ^^^  compounds  to  rertect  the  Funds  (2)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
reflect  the  claims  experience  o  the  Fund  for  ^^>^^^^  expenditure  experience  Cooper  which  In  the  Fund  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  ob- 
any  primary  petrochemical  Inorganic  raw  ^^  „  ,^^1  shall  be  exempt  from"  any  fee  U^-atlons  of  the  Fund  the  President  shall  is- 
materlal.  or  petroleum  oil  subject  to  a  fee  ^  ^  ►^  ^  ^  ^^  ^_.^^^  ^^  provide  suppliers  an  sue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
under  this  section  In  making  such  adjust-  ^^„^^,^  incentive  for  the  recycling  and  or  other  obligations  In  the  forms  and  de- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  rea-  ^^^^^  ^^  primary  petrochemicals  and  Inor-  nominations,  bearing  the  interest  rates  and 
sonably  practicable   modify  the  fee  so  that  ^^^^    ^^,    ^^j^^lals     the   Secretary    of   the  maturities   and   sub.ect   to   such   terms  and 

(A)  the  percentage  of  the  total  anntial  j^^^^^^^.  after  consultation  with  the  Admin-  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
moneys  collected  is  approximately  proper-  ^j^^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  Environmental  Protection  retarv  of  the  Treasury  Redemption  of  these 
tlonal  to  the  incidence  as  estimated  from  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^  ^ule  reduce  the  fee  which  notes  or  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
available  Information  of  all  primary  petro-  ^.^u^- otherwise  be  Imposed  under  this  sec-  President  from  moneys  In  the  Fund  These 
chemicals,  of  all  Inorganic  raw  materials  ^^^^  ^^  proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
and  of  crude  oil  (and  their  Intermediates  ^^^^^^^^^.  determines  any  portion  of  that  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
final  products  and  wa.ste5i  In  releases  requlr-  u^arv  petrochemical  or  Inorganic  raw  ma-  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
Ing  fund  expenditures  for  each  of  these  three  [^^^^^  to  be—  age  market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
classes:  ^^^    removed  from  the  waste  stream  of  a  obligations  of  comparable  maturity  The  Sec - 

(B)  the  fee  rate  for  each  primary  petro-  ^^^^^^^n  process  and  recycled  in  such  pro-  retarv  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
chemical.  Inorganic  raw  material  and  crude  ^5^^.^,^^^  process  reintroduced  Into  the  pro-  note  or  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
oil  subject  to  the  fee  Is  approximately  pro-  jj^^^i^^  ^j  substances  subject  to  the  fee  or  and,  for  that  purpose  Is  authorized  to  use 
portlonal  to  its  (including  Intermediates  ^^^^  ^  ^  source  of  fuel  or  other  energy  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
final  products  and  waste)  Incidence  as  estl-  ^.^^^  ^^^  onslte  or  sold  to  other  persons  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
mated  from  available  Information,  In  re-  ,3^  derived  from  recycled  material,  or  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  The  purpose 
leases  requiring  fund  expenditures  ^^^    produced    solelv"  as    a    byproduct    of  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 

(2)  In  modifying  tl-e  fee  rate  pursuant  to  p^jjutlon  controls  and  used  onslte  or  sold  Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of 
paragraph  (l)iBi  of  this  subsection  ^^  ^^^^^^  persons  these  notes  or  obligations  The  Secretary  of 
A)  If  In  the  first  three  years  a  substance  12 )  No  reduction  In  fees  under  paragraph  tl-e  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
(Us  intermediates  final  products,  or  wastes)  ni  of  this  subsection  may  exceed  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
has  not  been  found  in  any  releases  requiring  amount  of  the  fee  which  would  otherwise  be  under  this  subsection  All  redemptions  pur- 
fund  expenditures,  the  fee  for  that  sub-  imposed  under  this  section  on  the  sale  or  chases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
stance  shall  be  set  at  the  lowest  rate  appllca-  use  of  such  primary  petrochemical  or  mor-  Treasury  of  these  notes  or  other  obligations 
ble  to  any  substance  subject  to  the  fee  and  ganic  raw  material  shall  be  treated  ai  public  debt  transactions 
that  rate  shall  apply  until  the  next  biannual  (gi  Anv  fees  imposed  bv  subsection  (ci  of  the  United  States  The  authority  of  the 
adjustment  shall   be  assessed  and  collected  bv  the  Sec-  President  to  Issue  notes  or  other  obligations 

(B,   If  bv  the  second  biannual  fee  adtust-  retary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  and  under   this   subsection    sha^il    be   ^ubject    to 

ment  or  any  subsequen-^  biannual  fee  adjust-  the  provisions  of  subtitle  F  of  the  Interna!  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropna 

ment    a  substance    du   Intermediates,   nnal  Revenue    Code    of    1954    shall    apply    to    the  tion  Acts 

prcxlucts  and  wastes:  has  not  been  found  In  assessment  and  collection  of  such  fee  as  if  ,3)    In   any  one  fiscal   year    any  notes  or 

any    releases    requiring    fund    expenditures.  such  fee  were  a  tax  described  m  chapter  32  other    obligations    authorized    to    be    Issued 

the   fee    for   that    substance    may    be   set    at  of  such  Code  under  paragraph   (2i   of  this  subsection  sha.^ 

zero,  except  that    if  expenditures   from  the  (h)(1)   The  President  shall  determine  the  not  exceed  m  amount  the  totai  of  .ees  and 

fund  are  subseouently   required   for  a  sub-  level    of    funding    required    for    immediate  appropriations  authorized  by  subsecllon^D  i 

stance  with  a  fee  rate  of  zero,  the  Secretary  access  in  order  to  meet  potential  obligations  (2i    and    (31    of  this  section  for  the  subse- 
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quent  nscal  year  Except  a»  necessary  to  pro- 
vide 'he  costs  of  removal  In  the  nrst  two 
years  after  impoaitlon  of  a  fee  under  this 
section  or  to  provide  the  coats  of  removal 
for  one  or  more  unanticipated  catastrophic 
releases,  the  proceeds  ot  any  notes  or  obllga- 
tJona  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2l  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purposes  identlfted  in  subectlon  (h>(l)  lAI. 
iBi.  and  iC) 

iji  Within  four  years  after  the  fee  Is  first 
Initiated,  the  Admlniotrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  A^tency.  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  fee  system  to  the  Congress 
Opportunity  ^hall  be  provided  for  public 
review  and  comment  The  report  shall  make 
recommendations  on  any  statutory  changes 
which  would  further  assure  that  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  burden  of  the  fee  sys- 
tem Is  on  those  substances  and  parties  who 
create  the  problem  addressed  by  'hi^  Act  and 
that  the  costs  of  the  frcs  are  distributed  as 
broadly  as  possible  through  the  economy 
Such  recommendations  should  also  address 
changes  which  would  reduce  administrative 
and  reporting  burdens  The  report  shall  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  a  variable  fee  which 
takes  into  account  the  likelihood  of  a  dis- 
charge or  release  and  the  operational  experi- 
ence of  classes  so  that  Incentives  to  proper 
handling  and  disincentives  to  Improper  or 
Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  maximized  In  addition,  the  re- 
port shall  provide  the  following  Information: 
111  a  summary  of  past  disbursements  from 
the  Fund;  i2)  a  projection  of  any  future 
funding  needs  remaining  after  expiration  of 
authority  to  Impose  fees  and  of  the  threat  to 
public  health,  welfare  and  the  environment 
posed  by  the  rele.»ses  creating  such  needs. 
(3)  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
In  recovering  Futid  disbursements  from  liable 
parties:  and  (4i  the  record  of  State  parti- 
cipation In  response  and  compensation 

ikiili  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Post-closure 
Liability  Fund,  not  to  exceed  »300.000.000 
Such  fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
specined   In   this  section 

(2)  Beginning  six  months  a.'ter  'he  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury shall  collect  from  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
which  has  received  a  permit  or  Is  accorded 
interim  status  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  a  lee  on  each  unit  of 
.hazardous  waste  received  at  such  facility. 
which  will  remain  at  such  facility  after  such 
facility  ;s  closed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
nulremeiits  of  such  subtitle  C  Such  fee  may 
reflect  the  relative  hazard.  Including  persist- 
ence of  hazard  of  such  hazardous  wastes,  as 
determined  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  For  wastes  of  large  volume  and  relii- 
•. ivelv  low  hazard  such  fee  shall  reflect  the 
relative  hazard  Such  fee  shall  Initially  be 
established  at  levels  adequate  to  provide  a 
fund  of  WOO.OOO.OOO  five  years  after  collec- 
tion of  such  fee  begins 

(3l  Subsections  (cii2iiBl.  (g(.  (h)(2), 
and  (Im2i  of  thi.^  section  5ha;i  apply  to  the 
Post-closure  LlabUltv  Fund 

i4i  Any  modification  of  -he  fee  .inder  this 
subsection  shall  be  designed  to  a.'jiure  that 
the  Post-closure  [.lability  Fund  i.i  main- 
tained at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  j.oteiitlal 
obligations,  and  not  les.s  than  »lo(j  uoii  iXlo 
nor.  taKlng  into  account  imminent  ..b:i>;,i- 
tlonal  requirements  morf  than  »20<)  O0(j.ij0<i 
iSi  Not  later  than  three  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall,  after 
ipportunltv    for    public    comment    and    con- 


sultation A  '  ■-•  ffs  And  i.Te'  "ed  private 
Interests,  -i.':;:'  -ci  ■  ■inmrnd^tions  'o  'he 
Congresa  on  any  further  .<?►.•. .s. a' .on  or 
amendments  which  mav  tic  ncce.-..sary  to  as- 
sure that  risk  to  public  health  aiiJ  wr:f.\re 
and  the  environment  from  closed  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  It  minimized  Recommenda- 
tion* shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
adequacy  of  the  ilze  of  the  Fund  established 
by  this  AUbaeciiun.  and  the  appropriate  di- 
vision of  responsibility  among  the  Fund. 
Slate  and  local  governments,  and  owners  and 
operators  of  facilities  for  care  of  such  facili- 
ties in  perpetuity 

•  6)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory comn^Utee  of  State  and  local  officials 
and  owners  or  operators  of  facilities  from 
which  the  lee  provided  in  paragraph  i2)  of 
this  subsection  It  collected,  to  observe  and 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  administration  of  the  Posr-closure  Lia- 
bility Fund  and  the  appropriateness  of  dls- 
□  ursementa  from  such  fund 

ill  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

I  1 1  'barrel'  means  forty-two  United  States 
gallons  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit: 

(2)  "primary  petrochemical  "  means  only 
the  following  acetylene,  benzene:  butane, 
butviene  excluding  that  portion  vised  to 
make  butadiene  ethylene,  methane  exclud- 
ing that  portion  used  to  make  ammonia  and 
acetylene,  naphthalene  propylene  toluene 
excluding  that  portion  used  to  make  benzene, 
and  xylene 

i3)  "Inorganic  raw  material"'  means  only 
the  following: 

'Ai  antimony  and  the  equivalent  weight 
of  antimony  In  antimony  trloxide  and  anti- 
mony sulfide,  arsenic  and  the  eqvilvalent 
weight  of  arsenic  In  arsenic  trloxide.  the 
equivalent  weight  of  barium  In  barium  sul- 
fide, cadmium,  chromium  and  the  equiv- 
alent weight  of  chromium  in  chromlte  and 
potassium  dichromate  and  sodium  dlchro- 
mate  cobalt,  copper  (except  »■>  provided  In 
subsection  (e)i4i  of  this  section  i  lead  and 
the  equivalent  weight  of  lead  In  lead  oxide, 
mercury:  nickel,  the  eqtuvalent  weight  of  tin 
In  stannic  chloride  and  staniious  chloride 
zinc  and  the  eq  i:  a:ent  xf;ght  of  zinc  In 
zinc  oxide. 

(B>  chlorine,  hr'mlne  and  the  equivalent 
weight  of  fluorine  m  hvdrogen  fluoride, 

(C)  phosphoric  acid:  sulfuric  acid:  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitric  acid:  p'  'ss.hi  im  hydrox- 
ide: and  sodium  hydroxide  in  hydrogen 
fluoride: 

(D)  elemental  phosphorous:  and 

(C)  nmmonla  excluding  that  portion  used 
to  mal:e  nitric  acid: 

(4)  "  reflnery  means  a  permanently  situ- 
ated facility,  located  in  the  United  States, 
which  receives  crude  petroleum  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  reflnement. 

(5>  "supplier"  means  any  person  who  pro- 
duces, manufactures,  or  imports  primary 
petrochemicals  or  inorganic  raw  materials 
and  either  provides,  through  sale  or  any  other 
mean?,  such  primary  petrochemicals  or  In- 
organic raw  materials  to  other  persons,  or 
uses  such  priiiui".  ;ii-'.-n  hemlcals  and  Inor- 
ganic raw  ma'e.-ia.s  rumself    and 

(61  "'petroleum  i;  mrans  petrr  leum  in- 
cluding crude  pet.-f-;»"ini  or  anv  fractl<  n  or 
re.siduo  therefrom    it  her  'ban  carbtin  black 

USE    or    RlSl'i^NSE    ruNo 

Sec  6  (a)  (It  The  President  shall  use  the 
money  In  the  Fund  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(A)  payment  of  any  claim  for  costs  of  re- 
moval or  damages  under  section  4i  aM2  i  (Ci . 
I  E) .  or  I  Fi  where  the  source  of  the  discharge 
or  release  of  »  ha/ardo  is  substancp   nr  a  ^>er 


son  liable  for  such  costs  of  removal  or  dam- 
age ■..  Is  not  known  or  cannot  be  identifled. 

iBi  payment  of  any  claim  for  co'sts  of  re- 
moval or  damages  under  section  4  i  a  >  i  2  i  (Ci. 
(El.  or  iF'  In  any  case  "Ahere  the  claim  has 
not  been  satisfied  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b|  of  this  section. 

(Ci  all  removal  coats  or  expenses,  costs  of 
remedial  action,  or  other  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  national  contingency  plan  established 
under  section  311  ici  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
or  as  amended  under  section  J  of  this  .^ct 
including  removal  costs  incurred  by  any  per- 
son and  approved  under  such  national  con- 
tingency plan, 

iDl  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Act.s  'he  njsts  of  pro- 
vldin„-  equipment  and  similar  overhead,  re- 
lated to  the  purpose.'!  of  this  Acx  and  section 
311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  needed  to 
supplement  equipment  and  .«(-rvicpv  avail- 
able through  contractors  or  other  non-fed- 
eral entitles  and  of  establishing  and  m&iii- 
talnln,'  damage  assessment  capability,  for 
any  feritrii,  agency  involved  in  striKe  forces, 
eme-tf :.c\  taik  forces,  or  other  response 
teams  under  such  national  contingency  plan, 

I  El    the  casta  of  assessing  both  short-term 
and   long-term   injury   to,    destruction   of    or 
lo«s  of  any  natural  resources  rfsu:"  :..■  •■ 
a   dUcharge   or   release   of   a   hazard    .:s   ^  .';- 
stance: 

iF)  the  costs  of  Federal  or  State  efforts  In 
the  restoration  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment or  acqiilrlng  'he  eqvilvalent  of  anv 
natural  resources  injured  destroyed  nr  lost 
as  a  result  of  any  discharge  or  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance. 

lO)  reimbursement  To  any  State  for  the 
payment  of  any  claims  for  casts  of  removal  or 
damages  under  section  4iai(2i  (Ci.  (Ei. 
or  (Fi  payable  under  this  Act  which  such 
State  has  paid  with  funds  under  the  control 
of  such  State  pursuant  to  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  and  a  contract  under  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section: 

I  Hi  subject  to  such  amounts  a«  are  prf- 
vided  In  appropriation  Acta,  the  cos's  if  a 
program  to  Identify.  Investigate,  atid  takr 
enforcement  and  abatement  action  agai.ist 
releases,  discharges,  and  dl«p<^s8l  of  haza.'-d- 
ous  substances. 

(Ii  subject  to  such  am m's  a.^  .vro  pr^  - 
vlded  In  appropriation  Ak  "s  r.  ■  ■  i-x  ff\ 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year,  tlie  ■  ost.s  ..f  re- 
search related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  be 
performed  by  Federal  agencies  including  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  Such 
research  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
(I)  development  and  reflnement  of  protocols 
to  determine  the  type  and  extent  of  short 
and  long  term  Injury  or  loss  of  natural 
resources.  (ID  development  and  reflnement 
of  the  best  available  procedures  to  Identify 
the  value  of  Injured  or  lost  natural  re- 
sources (111 I  laboratory  or  field  research  on 
the  effects  of  hazardous  "substances  ■^n  living 
and  nonliving  resources  'hat  will  prii'id' 
additional  scientific  basl.s  for  damage  a-ssess- 
ments  and  ilv)  research  on  mlnlml7lng  the 
damage  cau.sed  bv  spill  control,  dlspersil, 
r>'mr<1ial  action,  and  removal  operations 
Responsibility  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  assigned  in  accordance  wl'h  the 
assessment  responsibilities  established  under 
subsection  (ei(2)  of  this  section  and  ofTl- 
clals  responsible  for  such  assessnen's  shall 
be  consulted  iiefore  proposil  of  anv  research 
plan  or  appri>pnation  request  under  the 
preceding  sentence 

(J|  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  re- 
search to  develop  mobile  or  portable  onslte 
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•e-linol'-'v  for  response  at  fa  llltles  or  sites 
at  wh:  li  hazardous  substances  are  pres- 
ent trM.  1"K'^'  '  "■  cinsi'e  treatment,  or  rem- 
edy relfiscs  in'o  groundwater  or  other  tech- 
no'log}-  for  the  containmen-  trr:»tment  or  .se- 
cure disposition  of  hazardous   substances: 

(Ki  subject  to  such  amoun's  a-s  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts  the  adminlstra- 
llv8  and  personnel  costs  of  administering 
the  Fund  and  this  Act: 

I  Li  the  cosus  of  epidemiologic  studies,  de- 
velopment and  muintonance  of  a  registry  of 
nersons  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  long-tenn  health  tfTeLt  studies  ajid 
diagnostic  services  not  r>thcr .v  isp  availaijli- 
to  determine  whether  persons  ::  p..;i  i:h':'  :- 
exposed  to  hazardous  siibstnnrps  arc  s  .rfir- 
ing  from  long-ltvtency  dl.sea.ses 

iMl  the  reasonable  crxsts  of  exper'.  wit- 
nesses enTiloved  by  claimants  in  actions  to 
recover  daina+;es  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  court,  and 
the  costs  of  neutral  expert  panels  which  may 
be  established  In  such  actions  by  the  court, 
sua  sponte  or  on  the  motion  of  ajiy  party: 
(Nl  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  Income  by  an  agrlcultur.il 
producer  or  proces.sor  due  to  destrvictlon  or 
loss  of  value  of  any  livestock  products,  any 
poultry  or  eggs,  any  agricultural  comniodl- 
tles  (including  grain,  feed  or  producei.  or 
any  orchard  or  crooland.  forestland,  range- 
land,  or  pastureland  taken  out  of  production, 
where  such  destruction  or  loss  of  value  re- 
sults from  condemnation  or  restriction  on 
use  determined  by  a  public  health  agency 
to  be  necessary  because  of  contamination  re- 
sulting from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  v*here  such  destruction  or  Injury 
results  directly  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance,  and  such  release  occurs  or  has 
occurred  after  January   1,  1974: 

(O)  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  Income  hv  a  harvester  or  proc- 
essor of  fish  or  seafood  due  to  destruction  or 
Iocs  of  value  of  any  fishery  .stnck.  any  har- 
vested fish  or  seafood,  or  any  fish  or  seafood 
product  where  such  destruction  or  loss  of 
value  results  from  condemnation  or  restric- 
tion on  use  determined  by  a  public  health 
agency  to  be  necessary  because  of  contami- 
nation resulting  from  i  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance  or  where  such  destruction  or 
Injury  results  directly  from  a  release  of  n 
hazardous  svibstance  and  such  release  occurs 
or  has  occurred  after  January  1     1978: 

(Pi  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees  involved  In  response  to  haz- 
ardous substance  discharges  releases,  or  dis- 
posals Such  program  shall  be  developed 
Jointly  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Occupational  Safely  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  measures  for 
Identifying  and  assessing  hazards  to  vihlch 
persons  engaged  In  removal  remedy  or  other 
response  to  hazardous  substances  may  be  ex- 
posed, methods  to  orotect  workers  fr<'m  such 
hazards,  and  necessary  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement measures  to  assure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  such  employees 

(2)iA|  The  President  shall  no'  use  any 
money  In  the  Fund  for  the  costs  of  any 
remedial  action  associated  with  a  discharge. 
release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous  substance 
unless  the  State  In  which  the  facility  or 
site  is  located  flrst  provides  adequate  as- 
surance that  (II  such  State  will  use  such 
money  to  provide  for  or  othervtlse  assure 
any  and  all  future  maintenance  of  removal 
and  remedial  actions  for  the  expected  life  of 
such  actions.  (11)  such  State  wil!  assure  the 
availability   of   a    hazardous   waste   disposal 


facility  ;icieptable  to  the  Adminis- riitor  and 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
title C  of  t),f  .Si  .;rl  Wasie  Disposal  Act  for 
any  necess:ir;,  (  "^I't-  '••oraue  destruction 
treatment,  or  secure  disposition  of  the  haz- 
ardous substances  iiiii  such  State  •*-\\\  bear 
10  per  centum  of  such  costs  of  remedial 
action.  I IV I  the  Fund  w"ill  recover  ut  least 
c>0  per  centum  or  such  greater  amount  as  the 
President  shall  determine  appropriate,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  degree  of  culpability 
and  hnanci.ll  capability  of  the  Sate  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  any  sums  expended  on 
removal  or  remedial  action  at  a  hazardous 
substance  disposal  facility  or  site  owned  at 
the  time  of  any  disposal  by  a  -Slate  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  .State:  and  (vl  such 
Sta'e  v^ii:  assure  that  adequate  measures  will 
he  taken  or  provided  to  protect  the  health 
and  safely  of  State  emplovees  and  of  em- 
ployees of  contractors  and  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  removal  remedy  and  other  response 
activities  covered  by  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  program  for  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection of  employees  under  paragraph  (1)  iP) 
of  this  subsection  The  President  shall  re- 
duce the  State  share  under  clause  ml)  of 
this  subparagraph  by  the  amount  of  docu- 
mented direct  out-of-pocket  costs  of  re- 
moval and  claims  for  damages  payable  under 
section  4(ai  (2)  (C).  (E),  and  iFi'of  this  Act 
which  such  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  has  paid  with  non-Federal  funds 
since  January  I,  1978,  and  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  bringing  an  action  to  recover 
from  any  person  who  Is  liable,  pursuant  to 
any  law  any  sums  expended  by  a  State  or  Its 
political  subdivision  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

iBl  The  President,  after  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments  shall  Identify 
and  publish — 

111  criteria  for  determining  priorities 
among  releases  or  threatened  releases 
throughout  the  United  States  laa)  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  remedial  action,  and  ibbi 
to  the  extent  practicable  taking  Into  account 
the  potential  urgency  of  such  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  removal  action  In  estab- 
lishing such  criteria,  the  President  shall  con- 
sult, as  appropriate,  with  affected  private  In- 
terests, including  exposed  populations.  A 
list  Identifying  priorities  among  known 
disposal  facilities  or  sites  or  other  releases  lor 
the  purpose  of  taking  remedial  action  shall 
be  published  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  revised  at  least  annually  thereafter 
Criteria  and  priorities  under  this  clause  shall 
be  based  upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  or  the  environment,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  President,  taking  Into 
account,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  popula- 
tion at  risk:  the  haz.ird  potential  of  the 
hazardous  substances  at  such  facilities  or 
sites:  the  potential  for  contamination  of 
drinking  water  supplies;  the  potential  for  di- 
rect human  contact;  the  potential  for  de- 
struction of  sensitive  ecosystems;  Stale  pre- 
paredness to  assume  State  costs  and  re- 
sponsibilities; and  other  appropriate  factors 
In  establishing  national  priorities  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  any  priorities  established 
bv  the  States  under  subparagraph  (Cl  of  this 
paragraph: 

(111  a  system,  including  the  use  of  con- 
tracts, whereby  the  State  or  States  affected 
by  a  dlsrharge  or  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances may  act  where  neressary  to  provide 
removal  and  remedial  action  In  accordance 
with  the  priorities  establl>^hed  under  clause 
111  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  reasonable 
costs  Incurred  for  such  measures  from  the 
Fund 

iC)    Within     twelve     months     after     the 


d.ue  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
theie.ifter.  each  State  shall  pstablisn  and 
Miliinit  tor  consideration  by  ihe  President, 
priorities  for  remedial  action  among  jcleases 
.>nd  poicnilal  releases  In  that  State  which 
present,  or  may  prcsciH  a  substantial  threat 
lo  public  hea.th  or  the  environment  Such 
prioriliej  shall  l>e  established  In  accordance 
.vith  the  criteria  published  under  clacse  .li 
of  subparayiaph  iB)  and  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan  as  revised 
under  sertion  3(c»  of  this  Act 

(3i(.M  Pa., menl  of  any  claim  for  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  those  incurred  from  the 
tlm^  of  Initnl  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
str.ncc  in  a  discharge  relea.se.  or  disposal, 
I  mil  SIX  years  following  discovery  of  such 
c<posure. 

(Bi  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
(Nl  and  lOi  of  this  subsection,  payment  of 
any  claim  for  calculable  direct  lost  wages  or 
other  personal  income  under  section  4iai  (2i 
I  El  of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  actual  net  amount  lost  in  the 
first  year  following  the  commencement  of 
such  lass  and  80  per  cenmm  of  the  actual 
amount  lost  in  the  second  year  following  the 
commencement  of  such  loss 

i4i  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  ill 
iNl  and  lOl  of  this  subsection  Ihe  fund 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any 
claims  for  damages  under  section  4iaM2i 
lAi.  iBl.  iD).  lEi,  iFi,  or  iGl  resulting 
from  the  field  application  of  a  pesticide  prod- 
urt  registered  under  the  Federal  In.secllcide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodent iclde  Act 

(5)  (Ai  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  in  excess  of 
the  total  money  in  the  Fund  at  any  one  time 
Such  claims  become  valid  only  when  addi- 
tional money  Is  collected,  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  added  to  the  Fund.  Should  the  to- 
tal claims  outstanding  at  any  time  exceed  the 
current  balance  of  the  Fund,  the  President 
may.  in  his  discretion,  defer  payment  of  all 
claims  or  of  a»iy  cla.ss  of  claims,  make  partial 
payment  on  a  prorated  basis  to  each  affected 
claimant,  or  provide  for  the  payment  of 
claims  on  a  priority  basis  determined  under 
regulation  as  to  relative  hardship  lo 
claim.\nts. 

(Bi  Paragraph  (IKC).  (Ei.  (F).  (Li  and 
iM)  of  this  subsection  shall  In  the  aggregate 
be  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  appropriation  .^cts 

(bid  I  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  designating  one  or 
more  Federal  officials  who  may  obligate 
money  In  the  Fund  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a I  of  this  section  or  portions  there- 
of The  President  Is  also  authorized  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  obligate  money  In  the  Fund 
or  to  settle  claims  to  officials  of  a  State  with 
an  adequate  nro-rsm  operating  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government 

(21  The  PrcsHent  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
the  administration  of  his  duties  and  authori- 
ties under  this  Act  to  the  licads  of  those 
Fcierat  depiftmfn's.  a-'encles  and  Instru- 
mentalities which  the  President  determines 
appropriate 

(3)(A|  The  President  shall  promulgate 
and  nny  from  time  to  time  amend,  regula- 
tions for  the  presentation,  filing,  processing 
settlemont.  and  adjudication  of  claims  for 
costs  of  removal  or  damages  resulting  from 
the  discharge  or  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance under  this  Act 

iB)  Whenever  the  President  receives  in- 
formation from  anv  person  alleging  they 
have  Incurred  costs  of  removal  or  damages 
resulting  from  the  discharge  or  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  for  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  or  facility  is  liable  un- 
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der  scctUiti  4  i>f  this  Act  h*  shall  notify  thf 
owner  iip«T«i'ir  mid  gtinranior  of  such  ves- 
tet  or  faclllly  of  such  allfK*"""  Such  owner 
or  operator  or  K^'arantor  niiy  wlihln  fifteen 
days  after  re'elving  such  notification  or 
presentation  of  any  claim  by  a  claimant, 
deny  such  allegations,  i-r  deny  liability  for 
damatEes  for  anv  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
HUbHectlon  la)  of  section  4  of  this  Act 

iC»  The  owner  and  operator  of  any  ves- 
sel or  faclllly  froni  which  a  ha/ardou.i  »ub- 
stamr  ha.s  been  discharged  or  released  shall 
provide  notice  to  all  potential  injured  par- 
tie* 

iDl  All  claims  shall  be  pre■^CIUed  In  the 
flr<t  Instance  to  the  owner  uperainr  or  k"»''- 
antor  of  the  ve<isel  or  faciUiv  truin  which  a 
hasardous  substance  has  been  discharged  or 
ralemsed.  and  to  any  other  person  liable  un- 
der section  4  U\  any  case  where  thr  claim 
has  not  been  ratlsfied  In  accordance  with 
this  para^jra  )h  the  claimant  may  elect  to 
commence  an  action  In  court  against  such 
owner  operator  or  guarantor  or  other  per- 
son or  to  present  the  claim  for  pa\ment  from 
the  fund  \nider  this  section 

(El  Any  guarantor  acting  In  tiocxi  faith 
asalnst  which  claims  under  this  Act  are 
as  erted  as  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
this  paragraph  or  subsection  ic)  of  this  .sec- 
tion oi»ly  up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the 
policy  of  Insurance  or  indemnity  contract 
ruch  guarantor  has  undertaken  or  of  the 
(luaranlv  or  other  evidence  of  financ-lal  re- 
soonslblllty  furnl'hed  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  and  only  to  the  extent  that  liability  Is 
no!  excluded  bv  restrictive  endorsement 
Prondrd  That  this  subsection  shall  not  al- 
ter the  liability  of  any  penkin  under  section 
4  of  this  Act 

(Fl  The  riind  administrator  shall  prompt- 
ly review  each  claim  ap->llcallon  and  enter 
nn  order  which  shall  within  ninety  davs 
of  application  either  certlfv  or  deny  certifi- 
cation B.s  to  the  iniury  of  the  applicant  In 
maklnt;  the  determination  the  F^md  ad- 
ministrator may  require  anv  medical  tests 
or  examinations  of  the  claimant  as  deemed 
necessary  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  or  de- 
termination of  the  Injury  The  Fund  ad- 
ministrator may  similarly  reqtilre  documen- 
latlon  verification  and  authentication  ol 
the  amount  of  any  claim  for  t>enent.s 

lOl  Any  Injured  parly  who  has  filed  a 
timely  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  i  by 
way  of  payment  or  reimbursement)  for  all 
medical  costs  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  (3i 
iFi  aasoclated  with  the  Injury  for  wh!-h 
certification  has  been  made  bv  the  Fxind  ad- 
ministrator Such  benefit  shall  be  nald  with- 
in sixty  davs  of  certification  Provided  how- 
ever That  no  award  for  medical  benefits 
other  than  for  diagnostic  services  shall  be 
made  unless  the  In'ured  party's  medical  ex- 
penses 'hall  have  been  or  will  be  at  least 
♦  .IOC 

(H)il)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  dli 
of  this  Bubnaraktraph  the  President  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  private  In- 
surance and  clalin.s  adjusting  orKanUatlons 
or  State  agencies  In  processing  claims  against 
the  Fund  and  may  contract  to  pay  compen- 
sation for  those  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  inav  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  a-s  amended  i41  USC  5i  upon  a 
determlnatujii  hv  the  Pre.sldeut  that  adver- 
tising Is  not  rea.sonabU-  practicable  The 
President  shall  es-ablLsh  procedures  under 
subparagraph  Ai  of  this  paragraph  for  the 
approval  and  [>a>nient  of  clalm.s  When  the 
services  of  a  State  agency  are  used  In  proc- 
esalng  and  settling  claims,  no  payment  may 
be   made   nn   a  claim   asserted  on   b«h»lf  of 


that  State  or  any  of  ll.s  agencies  or  sub- 
divisions uMles.s  the  payment  has  Jieen  ap- 
proved b\  the  President 

111)  1o  tie  extent  necessitated  hy  extrat.r- 
dlnary  cir,  umstanres  where  the  services  of 
such  private  organizations  or  State  agencies 
are  Inadequate  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  'o  process  clalm-s  agalniit 
the  Fund 

(III)  Without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  ,S56  of  title  5  United  States  Code 
the  Preslderii  is  authorized  to  appoint  from 
time  to  time  for  a  perU  d  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  el^h'y  da>s.  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals or  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent panels  each  comprised  of  three  In- 
dividuals to  hear  and  decide  dispvites  le- 
gardlng  cert  Ific  allons  drnlal.s  or  benefU.s 
which  are  filed  bv  clalmatits  Such  indi- 
viduals or  panel  memherti  may  t)e  appoliued 
Irom  the  private  se  tor.  <  r  frjin  any  Fed- 
eral agency  except  the  staff  administering 
the  Fui-d  Each  Individual  or  panel  member 
appointed  from  tlie  private  se-tor  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  and  each 
Indlvldua:  or  panel  memtier  shall  receive 
necessary  travel  and  other  expenses  while 
engaged  In  work  under  this  clause  The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  11  of  title  18  United 
States  Code  and  of  Executive  Order  11222. 
as  amended  regarding  special  Ouvernment 
emplovees  apph  to  individuals  or  panel 
members  appointed  from  the  private  sector 
(I)  No  claim  may  he  presented  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  f  t  damages  under 
this  Act  unless  that  claim  is  presented  or 
action  conuncnred  within  three  vears  from 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  k«s  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  whichever  is 
later 

iJi  The  remedies  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  cumulative  and  not  exclusive 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  require  or  be 
deemed  to  require  pursuit  of  any  claim 
against  the  Fund  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  other  remedy 

(ei  (  1  I  Payment  of  anv  claim  by  the  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  States  Government  acquiring  by  sub- 
rogation all  rights  of  the  claimant  to  recover 
the  cost*  of  removal  or  damages  from  the 
person  responsible  or  liable  for  such  dis- 
charge, release    or  disposal 

(2)  Any  person  Including  the  Fund  who 
pays  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  -o 
anv  claimant  for  damages  or  costs  of  removal 
resulting  from  a  discharge  release,  or  dis- 
posal of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  all  rights  claims,  and  causes  of 
action  for  such  damages  and  costs  of  re- 
moval such  claimant  has  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  law 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  commence  an  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund  to  recover  any  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Fund  to  any  claimant 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and.  without  regard 
to  any  limitation  of  liability,  all  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Fund  by  reason  of  the  claim 
Including  interest  administrative  and  ad- 
judicative coats  and  attorney  s  fees  Such  an 
action  may  be  commenced  against  any 
owner,  operator,  or  guarantor,  or  against  any 
other  person  who  is  liable  pursuant  to  anv 
law.  to  the  compensated  claimant  or  to  the 
Fund,  for  the  damages  or  coats  of  removal 
for  which  the  compensation  was  paid 

Id)  The  Fund  shall  not  be  available  to  pay 
any  claim  for  coats  of  removal  or  damages 
to  the  extent  the  discharge  or  release  or  the 
dama({es  had  been  caused  by  the  gross  negli- 
gence or  wlUfuJ  misconduct  of  that  particu- 
lar claimant. 

(e)(1)(A)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Administrator  of  the   National   Oceanic 


and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Prnter- 
lion  Agency  and  tlie  Director  of  the  Fish  a:, a 
Wildlife  Service  not  later  than  two  year, 
after  the  enanment  of  this  Act  shall  promul- 
gatr  regulations  for  the  a.s.ses.sment  of  dani- 
a^;es  for  injury  to  deslructlon  of  or  loss  of 
natural  resources  resulting  from  a  discharqe 
or  release  of  a  hazardous  substance,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  4(aii2i  (Ci  and  iD)  of 
this  Act.  section  BiaiilllF)  of  this  Act 
and  section  311(f)i4)  and  (8)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act 

(B)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  (|| 
standard  prixcdures  f  ir  simplified  assesit- 
nients  requiring  minimal  field  ob.seriati^n 
Including  estublishlng  measures  ot  damages 
bused  on  units  of  diM  har^:e  or  release  or  un;'.s 
of  afiected  area  and  illi  alternative  prnti.. 
I. lis  for  conduct  ing  as-sevsinents  m  Individus, 
cases  to  determine  the  t\pe  and  extent  (:• 
short  and  long  term  liijurv  destruction  'r 
loss  Such  regulations  shall  Identify  the  best 
available  prcK-edures  to  determine  such  dam- 
ages includint:  both  direi  t  imd  indirect  In- 
jury, destruction,  or  loss  and  shall  talie  ln;o 
consideration  factors  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  replacement  value  use  value 
and  ability  of  the  ecosystem  or  resource  to 
recover 

iC)    Such    regulations    shall    be    revlewpa 
and  revised  as  appropriate  every  two  years 

(2)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
damages  for  injury  to.  destruction  ol  or  lou 
o.'  natural  resources  resulting  from  a  dis- 
charge, release,  or  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
substance,  for  the  purposes  of  section  4i»i 
(2)  iC)  and  (D)  and  section  6iai(l|iFi  of 
this  Act  and  section  311(fi  i4)  and  i5i  or 
the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  be  assessed  b. 
(A)  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wlldli.'f 
Service  for  living  natural  resources  and  thfir 
s.ipportlng  ecosystems  over  which  such  Serv- 
ice has  management  or  conservation  author- 
ity. iBi  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmosptierlc  Administration  for 
other  natui-al  resources  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment bevond  the  baseline  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  and  iC)  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  all 
other  natural  resources  Such  omclals  shall 
act  for  the  President  as  trustee  under  section 
4(b)  of  thl!-  Act  and  section  31 1 1  f  i  i  Si  ot  iht 
Clean  Water  Act 

(3)  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  for  injury  to.  destruction  of  or 
loss  of  natural  resources  for  ihe  purp<ses  of 
section  4(B|(2)  (C)  and  (Di  and  sectun 
6(a)(l)(Fi  of  this  Act  and  section  311ifi 
(4)  and  (5)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shill 
ha-e  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable 
presumption  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  (In- 
cluding II  trustee  under  section  4ibl  of  this 
Act  or  a  Federal  agency)  in  any  Judicial  or 
adjudicatory  administrative  proceedlnc  un- 
der this  Act  or  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act 

If  I  Except  In  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  Irreversible  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources or  to  prevent  or  reduce  anv  conHnu- 
Ing  danger  to  natural  resources  or  similar 
need  for  emergency  action  fonds  may  not  be 
used  under  sec'lon  4(b)  of  this  Act  or  sub- 
section (ai'DiF)  of  this  section  for  tbr 
restoration  rehabilitation  or  renlacement  or 
acqulslMon  of  the  equivalent  of  any  natural 
resources  until  a  p'an  for  the  use  o'  such 
funds  for  such  purposes  has  been  developed 
and  adopted  by  afTected  Federal  aeencles 
a"d  the  Oc  ernor  or  Governors  of  any  State 
hav|n<T  •  ■s's'ne'l  rtimT'e  to  na'ural  re- 
'oiirres  within  Its  borders,  belongln  •  to  man. 
a^ed  bv  or  r^r.'sprtalnlrg  to  such  State  afer 
adequate  ptibllc  notice  and  opnortunlty  for 
hearing  and  consideration  of  all  public 
comment 
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Igl  In  the  case  of  any  discharge  release. 
0'  disposal  in  which  the  President  has  not 
taken  Bdion  under  section  3ic)  of  this  Act 
the  United  States  Government  shall  not  seek 
damages  under  this  Act  or  brms  an  action 
to  recover  damages  under  this  Act  unless  the 
discharge  release  or  disposal  presented  a 
substantial  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
;>re  or  caused  a  significant  amount  of  dam- 
ages 

(hi  The  Inspector  General  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  responsibility  to 
obligate  money  In  the  Fund  Is  delegated  shall 
provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit  all 
payments  obligations,  reimbursements,  or 
I  ther  uses  nf  the  Fund,  to  assure  that  the 
Fund  is  t>eing  properly  administered  and 
thai  claims  are  being  appropriately  and  ex- 
peditiously considered  Each  such  Inspector 
Oeneral  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
interim  report  one  vear  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fund  and  a  final  report  two 
vears  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund 
Each  such  Inspector  Oeneral  shall  there- 
after provide  such  auditing  of  the  Fund  as 
is  appropriate  Each  Federal  agency  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Inspector  Oeneral  In 
carrying  out  this  subsection 

ill  The  President  shall  use  the  money 
In  the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  for  any 
of  the  purposes  spe'lfied  In  subsection 
laid  I  of  this  section  with  respect  to  a 
hazvrdous  waste  disposal  faclUty  for  which 
llabilltv  has  transferred  to  such  fund  under 
sertlon  4iJi  of  this  Act  and  In  addition 
for  payment  of  any  claim  or  appropriate 
request  for  costs  of  removal  damages,  or 
other  compensation  for  iniury  or  loss  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  or  any  other  State  or 
Federal  law  resulting  from  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  from  such  a  facility 
(J  I  No  grant  or  contract  for  removal, 
remedy  remedial  action  or  other  response 
to  a  di5"harge  release  or  disposal  of  a 
hazardous  substance  under  this  Act  shall 
t)t  made  unless  the  President  finds  that 
the  grant  or  contract  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurance  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
crantees  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  as  amended  i40  USC  276a- 
276a-5).  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ijibor  In  accordance  with  that  Act; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  vuMth 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  317fi:  5  USC  1337-5) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13  1934. 
as  amended  i  40  U  S  C  276c  I 

riNANClAl.    RESPONSIBII  ITY 

Sec  7  (aMli  The  ov*ner  or  operator  of 
any  vessel  over  three  hundred  gross  tons 
except  a  non-self-propelled  barge  that  does 
not  carry  hazardous  substances  as  cargo  i 
uslnc  any  port  or  place  In  the  United  States 
or  the  n.aMi:ahlp  waters  or  any  ofTshore 
facility  shall  establish  and  maintain  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  31  Up)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility of  $300  per  gross  ton  (or  for  a  vessel 
cirrvlnp  hazardons  substances  (other  than 
»s  defined  in  section  2(b)  (13)  (O)  of  this 
Acti  as  cargo,  or  15  000  000  whichever  Is 
greater)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3), 
'*)^  i5i,  and  (6)  of  such  section  311(pi 
Shall  applv  to  any  vessel  or  the  owner  or 
operator  thereof  snblect  to  this  section  This 
subsection  shall  'aXe  effect  one  hundred  and 
fignty  davs  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

12)  Any  vessel  subject  to  the  requirement 
or  this  subsection  which  is  found  In  the 
navigable  waters   without  the   necessary  evl- 
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dence  of  financial  responsibility  shall  be 
subject  to  seizure  by  the  United  Stales  of 
liny    hazardous  substances   carried   as   cargo 

ibi(l)  Betiinning  not  earlier  than  five 
years  after  ilie  dale  ot  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  promulgate  require- 
ments iln  addition  to  those  under  subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other 
Federal  lawi  that  classes  of  facilities  eslab- 
lisli  and  maintain  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility consistent  vkiih  the  degree  and 
duration  of  risk  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  treatment,  storage  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  substances  Not  later 
than  three  vears  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act  the  President  shall  Identify  those 
classes  for  which  requirements  will  be  first 
developed  and  publish  notice  of  such  Identi- 
fication In  the  Federal  Register  Priority  In 
the  development  of  such  req  iirements  shall 
be  accorded  to  those  classes  of  facilities,  ov^n- 
ers  and  operators  which  the  President  de- 
termines present  the  highest  level  of  risk  of 
injury 

(2i  Financial  responsibility  requirements 
.shall  be  in  addition  to  those  of  existing  law 
and  for  rolling  stock  comparable  to  those  re- 
quired for  vessels  under  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  The  level  of  financial  responsi- 
bility shall  be  Initially  establlsl-ed,  and. 
when  necessary,  adjusted  to  protect  against 
the  level  of  risk  which  the  President  In  his 
dis-retlon  believes  Is  appropriate  based  on 
the  payment  experience  of  the  Fund,  com- 
mercial Insurers,  court  settlements  and 
'udgments  and  voluntary  claims  satisfac- 
tion To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
t'  e  President  shall  cooperate  with  and  seek 
the  advice  of  the  commercial  Insurance  In- 
dustry III  develo;jlng  financial  responsibility 
re'piircmcnts 

1 3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  Incrementally  Impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  over  a  period 
of  no  less  than  three  and  no  more  than  six 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  Where 
possible  the  level  of  financial  responsibility 
which  the  President  belle-.es  appropriate  as  a 
final  reqtiirement  shall  be  achieved  through 
Incremental  annual  Increases  In  the  require- 
ments 

(4)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  facility 
subject  to  this  subsection  who  falls  to  comply 
with  this  subsection  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereinder  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  day  of  violation 

LITIGATION    AND    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sir  9  lai  Review  of  any  regulalion  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  may  be  had  upon 
application  by  any  Interested  person  onlv  In 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Any  such 
application  shall  be  made  within  ninety  davs 
from  the  dale  of  promulgation  of  such  reg- 
ulations Any  matter  with  respect  to  which 
revlev^-  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
s'.ibsectlon  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
for  enforcement  or  to  obtain  damages 

'bi  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion o-.er  all  controversies  arising  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties  or  the  amount  In  controversy  Venue 
shall  lie  m  any  district  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  release  or  damages  occurred  or  In 
whl'h  the  defendant  resides,  may  be  found, 
or  does  business 

ici  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  moot  any  litigation  con- 
cerning any  discharge  release  or  disposal  of 
anv  hazardous  substance  or  any  damages 
a.ssoclated  therewith  commenced  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  Act 


(d)  Section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (H)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section ICI  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
wards  "of  this  section  '  the  words  "or  the 
fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Kn- 
■■  ironmental  Emergency  Response  Act.  as 
appropriate," 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  the  word  "vessel"  and  by  adding 
immediately  thereafter  or  against  any  guar- 
anlor  of  an  owner's  or  operator's  liability 
under  the  Environmental  Etoergency  Re- 
sponse Act." 

i3)  Subsection  ig)  Is  amended,  by  In- 
serting in  the  last  sentence,  after  the  word 
'  pirty  ■  the  words  "or  against  any  guarantor 
of  an  owner's  or  operator's  liability  under  the 
Eavlronmenial  Emergency  Response  Act" 

(4)  One  half  of  any  sums  appropriated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
subsection  iki  of  such  section  311  and  all 
sums  appropriated  under  section  504!  bi  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Fund  estab.lshed  under  section  5  of  this 
Act 

(e)  In  any  case  m  which  any  provision 
of  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is  de- 
termined to  be  m  conflict  with  any  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Sec  10  (a)  No  person  shall  fire,  or  any 
other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause  to 
be  fired  or  discriminated  against  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  provided  In- 
formal.on  to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriimcnt,  filed  instituted  or  caused  to  be 
h  cd,  or  mstlf.ited  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
in  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of    this  Act. 

STATE    LAWS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Srr  8  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  Interpreted  as  preempting  any 
State  from  Imposing  any  additional  liability 
or  requirements  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge release,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances within  such  State 

(bi  Any  person  who  receives  compensation 
for  removal  costs  or  damages  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  t>e  precluded  from  recovering 
compensation  for  the  same  removal  costs  or 
damages  pursuant  to  any  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  Any  person  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  removal  costs  or  damages  pursuant 
to  any  other  Federal  or  Stale  law  shal'.  be 
precluded  from  receiving  compensation  for 
the  same  removal  costs  or  damages  as  pro- 
vided m  this  Act 

lb)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  m  violation  of  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  may.  withm  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such 
firing  or  alleged  d.scrimlaation.  A  copy  of 
the  application  shall  be  sent  to  such  person 
who  shall  be  the  respondent  Upon  receipt 
of  such  application  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be  made 
as  he  deems  appropriate  Such  investigation 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such 
review  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  in- 
formation relating  to  such  alleged  violation. 
The  parties  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  hearing  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  654  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
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Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  InvestJga- 
tlan,  tne  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  fliid- 
Injf^  of  fact  If  he  flnds  that  such  violation 
did  occur,  he  «hall  insue  a  decision  incor- 
porating an  order  therein  and  his  nndlngs 
requtnnK  the  party  commit' ing  «uch  viola- 
tion tt  'ake  such  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation  a.<  the  Secretary  or  Labor  deems 
apprjprute  includlnK.  but  not  limited  to. 
the  rehirini,  or  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  to  AIa 
former  po.-tjtlon  with  compensation  If  he 
find*  'hat  there  was  nu  such  violation  he 
shal!  Issue  ar  order  denving  the  applica- 
tion Siich  ore!'. r  ivsued  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor  Uiidar  thU  subparagraph  shaK  be  sub- 
ject Ut  judlk.'U:  review  in  the  same  manner 
an  order-  an  I  Je^^Mloni.  are  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  under  this  Act. 

ic)  Whenever  an  order  it  laaued  under  this 
sectlou  t(>  abate  skicn  violation,  at  the  re- 
quest ol  the  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  tht. 
aggreijate  amount  of  all  cnsti  ana  expenses 
lUi'iuding  tne  at'orneya  le«s)  as  del*i - 
mln^d  by  the  Secreiary  of  Labor,  to  havt 
been  reasonably  Incurred  it-,-  U\e  'ippi.m^j' 
for.  or  in  connection  with  'he  In^'ltutioti 
and  prosecution  of  such  ii'Oceedlnjr.  ;ihali 
t>e  assessed  against  the  pe'S'ai  cot.1ml^tin^ 
!iuch  violation 

Id  This  section  shall  have  iio  application 
In  any  enipl>>yco  wh.i  artlnk;  wlihoui  discro- 
tlor  f;"OM  his  emnioyor  lor  lils  uti-nr ,  deliv- 
er* .tl"  \  nl.i  es  any  req\ilrement  oj  mis  .\c' 

(e.  The  Pitildent  shall  conduct  rontlnn 
inc:  evalu.itlonn  of  potential  loss  <.r  shil's  o' 
empJivment  which  may  result  froni  the  ad- 
ministration or  enlorcenii^nt  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  indiidln);  where  appropri- 
ate, Investigating  threatened  plum  closures 
or  reductl:in»  In  employment  alli'gedly  re- 
sulilnf  from  s\i  h  administration  or  enforce- 
ment Any  employee  who  is  dischartred.  or 
lalt<  off.  threatened  with  discharge  or  lavofl 
or  otherwise  discriminated  againvit  bv  anv 
per8<?n  because  of  the  alleged  results  of  such 
administration  or  enforcement  or  anv  rep- 
resentative ot  such  employee  may  request 
the  Preslaent  to  conduct  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  matter  The  President  shall  thereupon 
Investigate  the  matter  and.  at  the  request  of 
any  party,  shall  hold  public  hearings  on  not 
less  than  tlve  days  notice,  and  shai:  at  such 
hearing  require  the  parties.  Including  the 
employer  Involved,  to  present  Information 
relating  to  the  actual  or  potential  effect  of 
such  administration  or  enforcement  on  etTi- 
ployment  and  any  alleged  dl.scharge  la\on. 
or  other  discrimination  and  the  detailed 
reasons  or  justmcatlon  therefor  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  Upon  receiving  the  retiori  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  President  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact  as  to  the  effect  of  such  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  on  emplovment  and 
on  the  alleged  discharge  layoff,  or  discrim- 
ination and  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  Such  report 
findings  and  recommendations  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  reqtilre  or  au- 
thorize the  President  or  anv  State  to  modify 
or  withdraw  anv  action  standard  limitation, 
or  any  other  requirement  of  this  Act 
rxpniATioN 

Str.  II.  I  a)  The  authority  to  establish  and 
collect  fees  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  the  authority  to  obligate  funds  pur 
suanl  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  other  than 
for  the  Postclosure  Liability  ¥\ina  shall  ex- 
pire October  :.  1988. 

(b)  Any  expenditure  under  section  6  of 
tills  Act.  other  than  tho-e  involving  the  bal- 
ance of  the  contingency  fund  established 
under  section  311(ki  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  tranaferred  to  the  Fund  under  section 


9(d|(4)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  made  after 
October  1.  1980.  for  any  claim  arising  before 
such  date 

SEPASABtlJTT 

Srr  \2  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to 
any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid, 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereb> 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  Senators  who  are  the  principal  par- 
lies with  respect  to  this  bill  and  who  arc 
most  knowledgeable  concerning  the 
proble.ns  attendant  thereto  have  worked 
diligently  over  a  period  ot  some  days  and 
many  hours  to  achieve  a  compromise 
solution  by  way  of  amendment  which  Is 
now  ready  to  be  offered 

The  distlnguLshed  minority  leader  anC 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
Mr  Randolph  who  is  the  chairman  ol 
Uie  committee  with  Mr  Stafford,  who 
's  the  rajiking  inuuirity  member  of  the 
roiiimittee,  with  Mr  Bradley,  who  is  one 
01  the  foremost  iimong  thoce  who  are 
supnorters  ol  the  efTort  to  legislate  in 
this  area  during  this  session:  with  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  who  1.S  un  the  Finance  Com- 
mitle»'  with  Mr  Helms,  who  is  equally 
Interested;  and  with  otlier  Senators  We 
have  con'.e  to  the  conclusion,  based  on 
their  desire  as  well  as  ours  to  achieve  a 
feasibl"  solution  considering  the  time 
conytntliiLs  and  other  factors,  that  Sena- 
tor Bakfr  and  !  will  cosponsor  the 
ann-ndmetii  that  hius  been  worked  out 
and  that  we  will  oppo-se  any  amendments 
thereto 

I  am  ready  to  proceed  by  the  ofTer- 
Ing  of  the  amendment  and  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor.  and  to  support 
the  amendment  against  amendments 
thereto 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  fiiinority  leader  is  recognized 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  matority  leader,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  statement  he  has  Just  made 

1  believe  that  this  is  a  Kood  result  It 
is  an  appropriate  thing  for  the  Senate 
to  do  I  fully  expect  that  the  substitute 
which  will  be  offered  shortly,  and  which 
I  will  Join  in  cosponsonni;.  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Senate  on  a  favorable  basis. 
I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  to.  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  will  be  done  today 

There  is  one  amendment  that  will  be 
offered— the  majority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  this,  as  have  the  parties  to  the 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  compro- 
mise— and  that  is  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  my  belief — I  hope  I  state  this 
correctly— that  tne  amendment  to  be  of- 
lered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, in  fact,  places  a  cap  on  the  dollar 
aniouni. 

Mr.  HELMS   That  is  correct. 

Mr  BAKER  That  has  been  agreed  to 
by  all  parties  I  join  the  majority  leader 
in  saying  thai,  with  the  exception  of 
that  amendment,  we,  as  the  leadership, 
will  oppose  any  other  amendments  to  this 
bill. 

This  compromise   is  a   fragile   thing. 


Indeed,  as  t.hc  majority  Ifac^i  ha.' 
pointed  out,  it  was  the  subjcrt  >:  cxte:.- 
sive  negotiations,  spanning  a  i...!:.ber  of 
days,  and  it  deal'-  with  a  very  diflicult 
subject 

I  take  this  opportunity  then,  to  pay 
my  respects  and  expre.s.s  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  participated— 
Senator  Randolph  and  Senator  Sikf- 
kord.  of  course,  but  also  Senator  Helms. 
Senator  McClure.  Senator  Domemci 
Senator  Dole,  and  many  others  I  will 
elaborate   on   that   later 

However,  at  the  moment  .Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  join  the  majority  leader  m  saying 
that  thus  IS  an  important  initiative  Thi."; 
IS  a  compromise  uith  which  all  of  us 
can  live  We  will  oppose  any  amend- 
ments to  It,  and  I  hopf  it  is  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate  today 

AMFNOMENT     NO      1631 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  amendrnt-nt  No  2631.  wh'ch  is  at  the 
desk,  and  a^k  for  it.s  imii^.ediate  consid- 
eration 

Mr  ROBFRT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  i.s  a  floor  amendment 

Mr  STAFFORD  This  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRU  Yes.  but  it 
l.i  ofTered  from  the  floor  and  before  it 
can  be  offered,  the  committee  amend- 
ments have  to  be  agreed  to 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  then  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Hir- 
Liti' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderec 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Presideii;  I  re- 
new my  request  I  ask  that  amendment 
No  2631.  which  is  pending  at  the  de.sk. 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S 
1480.  be  given  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fo'low5 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  i  Mr  Staf- 
ro»D)  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  sn 
amendment  iiuml>ered  2631  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute 

Mr  STAFFORD  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  to  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
in.sert.  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive  Environmental    Resoonse    Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980 
TITLE    I  — HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCES    RE- 
LEASES.   LIABlLinv    COMPENSATION 

DEri.NmoNs 
Sec     101     For   purpose   of   this  title,  the 
term  — 

111  "act  of  Ood"  means  an  unanticipated 
grave  natural  disaster  or  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional.  Inevitable  and 
irresistible  character  the  effects  of  which 
could  not  have  been  prevented  or  avoided 
bv  the  exercise  of  due  care  or  foresight; 
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T  Admiiustrati'r  means  t.he  Adrninls- 
vralor  ol  the  United  St.ites  Li.Mrunnienia, 
Protection  Agency. 

(3)  "barrel"  means  fnrtv-tw(>  United 
States  gallons  at  61)  degree-.  Fahrenhi-ii 

14)  "claim"  mean-  a  dcmaiid  ui  v^Tltlng 
for  a  sum  certain; 

(5)  "claimant  '  means  any  person  who  pre- 
sents a  claim  for  compensation  under  this 
Act; 

(61  "damage.s  means  d  iniaijcs  for  Injury 
or  loss  of  nitural  resources  as  set  forth  in 
section  107(a>  or  lilibi  of  this  Art 

(7 1  "drinking  water  supply  means  any 
raw  or  finished  water  source  that  Is  or  may 
be  used  bv  a  public  water  system  i  as  defined 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  \  or  as  drUU;- 
ing  water  by  one  or  more  Indlvidvials. 

(8  environment"  means  lAi  the  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  waters  of  the  contitru'.us 
sone,  and  the  ocean  waters  of  which  the 
natural  resources  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  tuthorlty  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agenient  Act  Of  197(5.  and  iB)  any  other 
s.irfare  water,  groundwater,  drinking  water 
^,lp;.:v  laud  surface  or  subsurf;ice  strata,  or 
im'jleni  air  within  the  United  States  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

l9i  "facility"  means  lAi  any  building 
structure  Installation  equipment  pipe  or 
pipeline  (including  any  pipe  Into  a  sewer  or 
publicly  owned  treatment  works i;  well  pit 
pond  lagoon  Impoundment,  ditch  landfill 
storage  container,  motor  vehicle  rolling 
stock  or  aircraft,  or  (Bi  any  site  nr  area 
where  a  hazardou";  substance  has  beer,  de- 
pcslted  stored,  disposed  of  or  placed  or 
otherwise  come  to  be  located  but  does  not 
Include  any  consumer  product  in  constimer 
use  or  any  vessel; 

(101  "federallv  permitted  release  means 
lAi  discharges  In  compliance  with  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Poi- 
lutlcn  Control  Act.  (Bi  discharges  resulting 
from  circumstances  Identified  and  reviewed 
and  made  part  of  the  public  record  with 
respect  to  a  permit  Issued  or  modified  under 
section  402  of  -he  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  sublect  to  a  condition  of 
such  permit  'Cj  contlnvious  or  anticipated 
Intermlt'ent  disrhart'es  from  a  point  sotirce 
ideu'ified  in  a  permit  or  oerml'  application 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  which  are  caused  by 
events  occurring  within  the  sope  nf  rele- 
vant operating  or  treatment  svstems  iD) 
discharges  in  compliance  with  a  legally  en- 
forceable permit  under  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (E 
releases  In  compliance  with  a  legally  enforce- 
able final  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
3005  (ai  throuBh  id.  of  the  Solid  Was!f 
Disposal  Art  from  a  h.izardous  waste  treat- 
ment storage  or  disposal  facUltv  when  such 
permit  speclflrallv  identifies  the  hazardous 
substances  and  makes  such  substances  sub- 
ject to  a  standard  of  practice,  control  pro- 
cedure or  bloassay  limitation  or  condition 
brother  control  on  the  hazardous  sub's'an^es 
In  such  releases  iFi  anv  release  if.  compli- 
ance with  a  legally  enforceable  permit  issued 
i.nder  section  102  or  section  log  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctxi- 
.iries  Act  of  1972.  lOi  anv  Injection  of  fluids 
authorized  under  Federal  undergrotind  In- 
jection control  procram-i  or  Slate  programs 
submitted  for  Federa;  approval  land  not 
disapproved  by  the  Adm.mistrator  of  the 
Environmental  Proiertinn  Agency  i  pursuant 
to  part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
iH)  any  emission  intr,  the  air  suhjert  tn  p. 
permit  or  control  regulation  under  sectloi. 
111.  section  112.  title  I  part  C.  title  t  part  D 
or  State  Implementation  Plans  submitted 
In  accordance  with  section  110  of  the  Clear. 


,Air  Act  and  not  dlsapp")ved  bv  the  .^dmI^.- 
is'.raior  of  the  Envirr.iimerii  al  Protc-'ioi, 
Agenrv  including  any  schedule  or  waiver 
Kran'ed  promulgated  o-  approved  under 
these  se.-tiont  il'  any  Injection  of  fluids  or 
other  materials  authorized  under  applicable 
State  '.iw  111  for  the  piiroo^e  of  stlnuilatinp 
or  treating  wells  for  the  production  of  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  water,  (11)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secondary,  tertiary,  or  other  en- 
hanced recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natu-al  gas. 
or  '111)  which  are  brought  to  the  surfuce  m 
conjunction  with  the  production  of  crude- 
oil  or  natural  gas  and  which  are  reinjected. 
(Jl  the  Introduction  of  any  pollutant  into  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  whet:  such 
pollutant  1-  specified  m  ai.d  in  con.pliance 
with  applicable  pretreatmeni  statidards  of 
section  307  1  b  I  or  ici  of  the  Clear.  Water  Act 
and  enforceable  requirement-:  m  a  pretreat- 
ment  program  submitted  by  a  State  or 
municipality  for  Federal  approval  under 
section  402  of  such  Act,  and  'Ki  any  re- 
lease of  source,  special  nviclear,  or  byproduct 
material  as  those  terms  are  defined  Ir.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  In  compliance 
with  a  legally  enforceable  license,  permit, 
regulation,  or  order  issued  pur.suant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Art  of  1954 

ill.  "Fund"  or  "Trust  Fund'  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Fur.d  estab- 
lished by  section  221  of  this  Ac  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
for  whicli  liability  has  beer,  transferred  un- 
der sectU)!!  107,  k  I  of  this  Act,  the  Post-clo- 
sure Liability  Fund  established  by  section 
232  of  this  Act, 

(12)  "groundwater  means  water  Ir.  ii  sat- 
urated zor.f  or  stratum  beneath  the  surface 
of  land  or  water 

(13)  "guarantor"  means  any  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  .nnancial  respon.^lblllty  for  an 
owner  or  operator  under  this  Act 

il4.  "hazardous  substance'  means  (A) 
any  substance  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 311(b)  (2)  lAi  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  iB.  any  elemei.i.  com- 
pound, mixture,  solution,  or  substance 
designated  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this 
.Act.  iC  any  hazardous  waste  having  the 
characteristics  identified  under  or  listed 
pursuant  to  section  300;  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  I  but  not  Including  any  waste 
the  regulation  of  which  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspeiid'-d  by 
Act  of  Congressi,  (D'  any  toxic  pollutant 
listed  under  section  307ia)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Poliullon  Control  Act,  (E)  any  haz- 
ardous air  poiiutant  listed  under  section  112 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  iF)  any  Immi- 
nently hazardous  chemical  substance  or 
mixture  with  respect  to  which  the  Admlnls- 
•rator  has  taken  action  pursuant  to  section 
~  <if  the  Tcxic  Substances  Control  Act  The 
ter.m  does  not  Include  petroletim  Including 
'  rude  ol!  or  a.iv  fraction  thereof  which  Is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
a  hazardous  substance  under  subparagraphs 
lA'  through  Fi  of  this  paragraph  and  the 
term  doe.t  not  include  natural  pas  natural 
gas  liquids,  liquefied  natural  gas.  or  syn- 
thetic gas  usable  for  fuel  i  or  mixtures  of 
natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gas   , 

:15i  "navigable  waters'  or  "navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States'  means  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  terri- 
torial seas. 

16)  "natural  resources  "  means  land.  fish. 
wildlife  biota,  air,  water,  groundwater, 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  other  such  re- 
sources belonging  to.  managed  by,  held  m 
trust  by,  appertaining  to  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  including  the 
resources  of  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
established  bv  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 


Management  Act  of  1976,    an;-  State  or  Iocs, 
government    or  any  foreign  go\ern.me.'^- 

17i  "offshore  facility  meatis  any  facility 
o'  any  kind  located  n.  on,  or  under  any  of 
the  navigaale  watei-s  of  the  United  State; 
and  an\  facility  of  any  kind  wh.ch  is  subje", 
to  the  juri.--aiction  of  the  United  S'a'es  anc 
Is  located  :i:.  on,  or  under  an\  otlier  waieri, 
other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel, 

il8)  onshore  facility'  means  any  facility 
I  including,  but  not  limited  to,  motor  ve- 
hiclea  and  rolling  stock  i  of  any  kind  lo- 
cated 11.  ot.  or  under,  any  land  or  non- 
navigaole   water;   within   t.he   United  Slates 

119:  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisd.c- 
tlon  of  the  United  States"  mea.is  subject  to 
the  junsdic.ion  o'  the  United  Slates  b\ 
viriue  of  United  S'ates  citizenship  United 
Stiles  vessel  documentation  or  numoering 
or  a-  provided  by  Internationa,  agreement  to 
which   the   United   Slates  is   a  party, 

(20)  (A)  "owner  or  operator  means  (1) 
m  the  case  of  a  vesse.  any  per.-ion  owning 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  suC-, 
lijiiael,  (11)  in  the  case  of  ar.  onshore  facili- 
ty or  an  offshore  facility  any  person  own- 
ing or  operating  such  facility,  and  ii..  iri 
the  case  of  any  abandoned  facility,  an>  per- 
son who  owned,  operated,  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled activities  at  such  facility  immed;ate- 
ly  prior  to  such  abandonment  Sue;  tern. 
does  not  Include  a  person,  who  without  par- 
tic. patmg  in  the  management  of  a  vessel  or 
facility,  holds  indicia  of  ownership  primari- 
ly to  protect  hiS  security  Interest  m  the 
vessel  or  facility; 

iBl  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  commor  or  contract  carrier  and  ex- 
cept ts  provided  in  .section  107(a)  (3)  or 
(4)  Of  this  Act.  (1)  the  tern,  "owner  or 
operator"  shall  mean  such  common  carrier 
or  other  bona  tide  for-hire  carrier  acting 
as  an  Independent  contractor  during  such 
transportation,  (11)  the  shipper  of  sucli 
hazardous  substance  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  caused  or  contributed  to  any  re- 
lease during  such  transportation  whh.h  re- 
sulted solely  from  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control: 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  delivered  b>  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  to  a  disposal  or  t.-eaiment 
facility  and  except  as  provided  m  section 
107(a)(3)  or  (4).  (1)  the  term  "owner  or 
operator"  shall  not  include  such  commo:. 
or  contract  carrier,  and  Mli  such  commzr.  ot 
contract  carrier  shall  not  be  considered  t- 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  anv  release 
at  such  disposal  or  treatment  facility  result- 
ing from  circumstances  or  conditions  beyond 
Its  control: 

(21)  "person'  means  a:,  individual  firm 
corporation,  association  pa— nership  con- 
sortium. Joint  venture  commercial  entity. 
United  States  Government.  State,  munici- 
pality, commission  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  anv  interstate  body 

(22)  "release'  means  any  spilling  leaklni: 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting  emptvmg  dis- 
charging, injecting  escaping  leachlnf  dump- 
ing, or  disposlpg  into  the  en^ironmen•  but 
excludes  ,Ai  any  release  which  results  In 
exposure  to  persons  solely  wlthm  a  work- 
place, with  respect  to  a  claim,  which  such 
persons  may  assert  against  the  em.plover  o' 
such  persons 

Bi  emissions  from,  the  engine  exhaust  of 
a  m.otor  vehicle  rolling  stock,  aircraft  vessel 
or  pipeline  ptimpinp  station  engine  C  re- 
.ea.'ie  of  source,  (byproduct  or  special  nuclear 
niaterlal  from  a  nuclear  Incident  as  those 
'erms  are  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energv  Act 
of  1954  if  such  release  is  subject  to  requlre- 
men-s  with  respect  to  financial  protectior. 
established  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
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ml-lon  under  section  170  of  .uch  Act  or. 
Ziue  purp.>«.  of  action  HH  of  thl.  title 
or  «nv  other  re^poiiBe  aotlon  .ny  release  of 
source  byproduct  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial from  anv  proceMlng  sue  deelgnated 
under  section  lOaia.di  or  302, ai  of  the 
UranUinv  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act 
of  la'TB.  and  iDi  the  normal  application  of 
fertilizer. 

,231     -remove'    or    "removal'    means    the 
cleanup    or    reimivsl    of    released    hazardous 
substances  from   the   environment    »uch   ac- 
tions as  may  be  neceeaary  taken  in  the  event 
of    the   threat    of   release   of   hazardous   sub- 
^tancee   Into   the   environment     such   actions 
a^  may  t>e  necessary  to  monitor  or  a»»es<    and 
evaluate   the   release   or   threat   of   release   nf 
hazardous    substances,    the    disposal    of    re- 
moved material    or  the  taking  of  such  other 
actions     aa     may     be     necessary     t.>     prevent 
minimize    or  mitigate  damage   to   the  public 
health    or    welfare    or    to    the    environment 
which   may   otherwise    result    from   a   release 
ur   threat   of    release    The    term   includes    In 
addition    without   being   '.inilted   to    security 
fencing   or   other    measures    to    limit    access 
provision  of  alternative  *-B!er  supplies    tein- 
porarv  evacuation  and  hiius.ng  of  threatened 
Individuals  ma  otherwise  provided  for   action 
taken   under  .section    I04ibi    of  this  Act    and 
anv  emergency  avilstance  which   may  be  pro- 
vided   under  the  Di.saster  Relief  .\c'   of    1974 
(24i      remedy  or   "remedial  action  '  means 
those    actions    consistent    with     permanent 
remedy    taken    In.^tead   of   or    In    addition    to 
removal   actions  m   the  event  of  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
Into    the   environment     to   present    or    mini- 
mize the  release  of   hazardous  substumes  so 
that  they  do  not  migrate  to  cause  subs'an- 
tlal     danger     to     present    or     future     public 
health   or   welfare   or    the   environment     The 
term    includes,    but    Is    not    limited    to    such 
actions    at    the    location    of    the    release    as 
storage,    connnement.    perimeter    protection 
using  dikes,  trenches    i.r  ditches    ilay  cover, 
neutralization,    cleanup   of    released    hazard- 
ous   substances    or    coatarninared    materials, 
recycling    or     reuse     diversion      destruction, 
segregation    of    reactive    wastes    dredging   or 
excavations    repair  or  replacement  of  leaking 
containers,  collection  of  leachate  and  runoff, 
onslte    treatment    or    Incineration     and    any 
monltorlnK-    reasonably    required    to    assure 
that  such   actions  protect   the  public   health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment    The  term 
Includes  the  costs  of  permanent  relocation  of 
residents  and  b  islnesses  and  community  fa- 
cilities where  the  President  determines  that 
alone   or    In    combination    with   other    meas- 
ures,   such    reloi-ation    Is    most    cost-efTectlve 
than  and  environmentally  preferable  to  the 
transportation     storage,    treatment,   destruc- 
tion, or  secure  dls-osltlon  ofTslte  of  hazard- 
ous substances,   or   may   otherwise    be   neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare 
The  term  does  not   include  ofTslte  transp<irt 
of     hazardous    substances     or     the    storage 
treatment,  destruction    or  secure  disposition 
offslte  of  such  hazardous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  unless  the  President  de- 
termines   that    such    actions     ,A|     are    more 
cost-effective    than    other    remedial    actions 
Bi    will   create   new  rapacity   to   manage    in 
compllan-e    with    subtitle    C    nf    ,he    .Solid 
Waste  Disposal   Act     hazardous  substan-es  In 
addition   to   those   located  at   the  affected  fa- 
hell  fh°o,,,"'''  "'^■'"n'-v  to  protect  public 
u^llt       *^  '"'  "'  "'•'  '"vironment  from  a 

created  by  further  exposure  t.,  the  continued 
presence  of  such  substances  or  materials 

(251    "respond'    or    •■re8p<,nse  '    means    re- 
move   removal,  remedy,  and  remed?!!^"  tlon 


the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance  whh  h  has 
t>een  accepted  for  trans,  ortailon  by  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  the  term  transptirt  " 
or  transportation  shall  Include  any  stop- 
page In  transit  which  Is  temporary  Inciden- 
tal to  the  transportation  movemei>t.  and  at 
the  ordinary  operating  convenience  of  a  com- 
mon or  Contract  carrier  and  any  such  stop- 
page shall  be  considered  as  a  contliiuUv  of 
njovement  and  not  as  the  storage  I'f  a  haz- 
ardous substance 

I J7 1  United  tiiate.s  and  State  Include 
the  several  Stales  of  the  United  States  the 
iJlslrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Ouam  American  Samoa  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  and  any 
other  territory  «  r  possession  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 

(28|  vessel  means  e^er\  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  arutuial  contrlvanie 
ut.ed,  or  capable  of  beln.;  u>ed  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water. 

1 2K I       dls,.>usar  .      hazardous    wa^tr       and 
treatment    shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
In  section   1004  of  the  Solid   Waste  Ulsposai 
Act. 

(30)  "territorial  s«a"  and  "contiguous 
zone  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  In 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

131)  "National  Contingency  Plan'  means 
the  National  Contingency  Plan  published 
under  section  311ici  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  reused  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  Act,  and 

i32l    "liable    or  "liability  "  under  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  be  the  standard  of  lia- 
bility which  obtains  under  section  31  I  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
axposrABLr  goANriTirs  and 

ADDITIDNAl.    DCSU.NAT10NS 

Src  102  (a  I  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  revise  as  may  be  appropriate, 
regulations  designating  as  hazardous  sub- 
stances. In  addition  to  those  referred  to  m 
section  101(14)  of  this  title,  such  elements, 
compounds,  mixtures,  solutions,  and  sub- 
stances which,  when  released  Into  the  en- 
Mronment  may  present  substantial  danger  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment, and  shall  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing that  quantity  of  any  hazardous 
substance  the  release  of  which  shall  be  re- 
ported pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  title 
The  Administrator  may  determine  that  one 
single  quantUy  shall  bt  the  reportable  quan- 
tity for  anv  hazardous  su jstances.  regardless 
of  the  medium  Into  which  the  hazardous 
substance   lit  released 

(b)  Unless  and  until  superseded  by  regula- 
tions establishing  a  reportable  quantity  un- 
der subsection  la)  of  this  section  ftir  any 
hazardous  substance  as  denned  in  section 
101 1  14 1  of  this  title.  (11  a  quantity  of  one 
p«nind.  or  (2)  for  those  hazardous  substances 
for  which  reportable  quantities  have  been  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  311ibi(4)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
such  reportable  quantity,  shall  be  deemed 
that  quanllt\  the  release  of  which  requires 
notification  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  or 
lb)  or  this  title. 

NOTICtS.    PCNALTUS 

S«c  103  (a)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a  ve«- 
»el  or  an  offshore  or  an  onhore  facility  shall. 
US  soon  as  he  has  Knowledge  of  any  release 
(other  than  a  federally  permitted  release) 
of  n  hazardous  suostance  from  such  ve-sel  or 
facility  In  quantities  ecjual  to  or  greater  th.'vn 
those  determined  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  title,  immediately  notify  the  National 
Respcnse  Center  establl-hed  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  such  relea.se  The  National  Re- 
sponse Center  shall  convey  the  notmra- 
tion  expeditiously  to  all  appropriate  Oov- 
crnment  agencies.  Including  the  Governor  of 
any  affected  State. 

I  b  I  Any  person — 


(  I  I  In  char.^e  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  suljstance  is  relea.sed  other  than 
ft  federallv  permitted  release  Into  or  upon 
'lie  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  Into  or  uptin  the 
w. iters  of  the  conllgurjus  zone   or 

'■ii  in  charge  of  a  vps.sel  from  which  a 
hazardous  sub.stance  is  released  other  than 
u  federally  permitted  release  whuh  ninv  af- 
fect natural  resources  belonging  to  apper- 
taining to  (jr  under  the  exclusive  manaj;*- 
ment  avjthorlty  of  the  United  States  i  includ- 
ing lesources  under  the  fishery  C'onst?rvati,,.i 
and  Management  Act  of  1976)  and  who  i.^ 
otlierwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  relea.se  or 
ill  in  char^.;e  of  a  facility  from  which  a 
h.iz.irdous  subtanre  is  released  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  relea.se 
in  a  quantity  equal  to  or  greater  than 
ihat  determined  pursuant  to  section  lu2 
of  this  title  who  falls  to  notify  Immedi- 
ately the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  as  soon  as  he  has 
knowledge  of  sui  h  release  shall  upon  con- 
Mction.  be  fined  not  more  than  110  000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  vr  ir  or 
both  Notincatlon  received  pursuant  to  this 
p.-vragraph  or  Information  obtained  by  the 
exploitation  of  such  notification  .shall  nui 
be  used  against  any  such  pervon  ui  anv 
criminal  case  except  a  prosecution  for  per- 
jure or  for  glvln.;  a  f.al-e  statemen- 

)c)    Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  davi 
after  the  enactment  of  this  .Act    an'    person 
who   OWT1.S   or   operates   or   who   at    the   time 
of  disposal   owned   or  operated    or  who  ac- 
cepted   hazardous    substances    for    transport 
and  selected    a   facility   at    which   hazardous 
substance.*     as  defined  In  section  101    14iiC) 
of  Ihla  title  I   are  or  have  been  stored    treated 
or  disposed  of  shall    unle.ss  such  facility  ha* 
a  permit  Issued  under    or  has  been  accrrded 
interim     status     under,     subtitle    C    of    the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act    notify  the  Admin- 
Utrator    of     the    tnvironmental     Protection 
Agency    of    the    existence    of    such    facility, 
specifying    the    amount     and     type    of    any 
haz.4rdous  substance  to  be  found  there    and 
any   known    suspected    or    likely    releases   of 
such  substances  from  such  facility    The  Ad- 
ministrator  may   prescribe   In   greater   detail 
the  manner  and  form  of  the  notice  and  the 
Information     included      The     Admini.strator 
shall    notify   the    affected    State    agency     or 
any    department    designated    by    the    Oover- 
nor    to    receive    such    notice,    of    the   exist- 
ence of  any  stich   facility    Any   per.son  who 
knowingly    falls   to    notify    the    Administra- 
tor   of    the    existence    of    anv    such    facility 
shall,    upon   conviction     be   fined    not    more 
than    (10.000.    or    Imprisoned    for    not    more 
than   one    year    or    both     In    addition    any 
such    person    who    knowingly    falls    to    pro- 
vide   the    notice    required    by    this    sibsec- 
tion    shall    not    be    entitled    to    any    limita- 
tion of  liability  or  t.>  anv  de'enses  to  Iiabllltv 
set  out  m  secMon   107  of  this  net     Proi-ided 
however.  That   notification   under   this  sub- 
section Is  not  required  for  any  facllltv  which 
w-ould   be   reportable   hereunder  .'olelv   as  a 
result   of   any   stoppage   In    transit    which   Is 
temporary    Incidental   to   the   Iran sp<-.r;at ion 
movement   or  at  the  ordinary  (  peratinK  con- 
venience  of  a  common   or   contract   carrier 
and  such  stoppage  shall   be  considered  as  a 
continuity    of    movement    and    not    fs    the 
storage   of   a   harardriLs   sub<;tance    Notifica- 
tion received  pursuant  t<)  this  s\ibsectlon  or 
Inf-nrmatlon  obtained  bv   the  exploration  of 
such   notification  «hall  not   be   used  a*.'alnst 
any  such  person  In  any  criminal  case   except 
a  prrsecutlon  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false 
statement 

1  d  I  (  1  )  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  specifying 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  location,  title,  or  condition  of  a 
facility,  and 


UMI 


,B)  the  identity,  characteristics,  quantity, 
origin  or  condition  i  Including  contalnerlza- 
uon  and  previous  treatment  i  of  any  hazard- 
ous substances  contained  or  deposited  In  a 
facility. 

ihe  records  which  shall  be  retained  by  any 
person  required  to  provide  the  notification  of 
a  lacUlty  set  out  m  subsection  (Ci  of  this 
section  Such  speclhcation  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  fifty  years  thereafter  or  for 
nfty  years  after  the  date  of  establishment  of 
a  record  i  whichever  Is  later)  or  at  any  such 
earlier  time  as  a  waiver  Is  obtained  under 
paragraph  i  .1 1  of  this  subsection  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  such  person  knowingly  to 
destroy  mutilate  erase  dispose  of.  conceal. 
nr  otherwise  render  unavailable  or  unread- 
able or  fnl'ifv  any  records  identified  in  para- 
graph I  1  )  of  this  subsection  Any  person  who 
violates  this  paragraph  shall  upon  convic- 
tion b?  fined  not  more  than  »20  000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year   or  both 

(3)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  date  which 
occurs  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  anv  person  Identified  under 
paragraph  ill  of  this  subsection  may  apply 
to  the  .Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  .Agency  for  a  waiver  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  s  ib,section  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  such  waiver  If.  In  his  dis- 
cretion such  waiver  would  not  tmreasonably 
Interfere  with  th»  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  such  a  wafer  so  as  to  Inform 
parties  of  the  pro-ter  application  procedure 
and  conditions  for  apTcal  of  soch  a  waiver 

14)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  .\dmlnlstrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  mav  In  his 
discretion  renulre  anv  such  nerson  to  retain 
anv  reco-d  identlfled  nursuant  to  naragraih 
1 1  I  of  this  subsection  for  such  a  time  period 
In  excess  of  the  period  sneclfled  In  nara- 
rranh  i2i  of  this  subs-ctlon  as  the  Admin- 
istrator fl'-»e'm!ne«  to  be  "eces.sarv  to  protect 
'he  nn>-'i'-  health  or  welfare 

'el  This  section  shall  not  at>nlv  to  the 
fipllcatinn  of  a  pes'lcide  r-rortuct  reelstered 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide  P\inglclde.  and 
Rodentlclde  Act 

(f)  No  notification  shall  he  reoulred  under 
subaectlon  (a)  or  (bi  of  this  section  for  any 
release  of  a  hazarfious  substance  — 

Ml  which  Is  reoulred  to  be  reoorted  for 
»neclflrally  exempted  from  a  reoulrement  for 
reportlnei  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dl.sposal  Act  or  regulations  thereunder 
and  which  has  been  reported  to  the  National 
Resnon.se  Center,  or 

i2i  which  Is  a  continuous  release,  stable  In 
quantity  and  rate   and  Is — 

(Ai  from  a  facllltv  for  which  notification 
has  been  given  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  or 

(  B  a  release  of  which  notification  has  been 
Riven  under  subsections  (a)  and  ih\  of  this 
section  for  a  perlo-l  sufficient  to  es'abHsh  the 
continuity  quantity,  and  regularity  of  such 
release  ■ 

Proitdrd  that  notification  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  this  nara- 
erstJh  shall  be  given  for  releases  sub'ect  to 
this  parairraoh  annually  or  at  such  time  as 
there  is  any  statistically  slpnlflcant  Increase 
In  the  ouantity  of  anv  hszardous  substance 
or  constituent  thereof  relea.sed.  above  that 
previously  reported  or  occurring 
arspoNSE   AtTHoamts 

Sec  104  (aid)  Whenever  (A)  any  hazard- 
ous substsnce  Is  released  or  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  such  a  relesse  Into  the 
environment  or  (Bi  there  Is  a  release  or  sub- 
stantial threat  of  release  Into  the  environ- 
ment of  any  pollutant  or  contaminant  which 
mav  present  an  Imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  the 


F*resldenl  Is  authorized  to  act.  consistent 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan,  to  re- 
move or  arrange  for  the  removal  of.  and  pro- 
vide for  remedial  action  relating  to  such 
hazardous  substance  pollutant,  or  contami- 
nant at  any  time  (Including  Its  removal  from 
any  contaminated  natural  resource),  or  take 
any  other  response  measure  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan  which  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
removal  and  remedial  action  will  be  done 
properly  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  ves- 
sel or  facility  from  which  the  release  or  threat 
of  release  emanates,  or  by  any  other  respon- 
sible party. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "pol- 
lutant or  contaminant  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  any  element,  substance 
compound,  or  mixture.  Including  disease- 
causing  agents,  which  after  release  into  the 
environment  and  upon  exposure,  ingestion 
inhalation  or  assimilation  into  any  orga- 
nism, either  directly  from  the  environment  or 
indirectly  by  ingestion  through  food  chains 
will  or  may  reaisonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  death,  disease,  behavioral  abnormali- 
ties, cancer,  genetic  mutation,  physiological 
malf'.inctions  (including  malfunctions  In  re- 
production) or  physical  deformations,  m 
such  organisms  or  their  offspring  The  term 
does  not  include  petroleum.  Including  crude 
oil  and  any  fraction  thereof  which  is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
hazardous  substances  under  section  101 1  14) 
(A)  through  iF)  of  this  title,  nor  does  it 
include  natural  gas  liquified  natural  gas  or 
synthetic  gas  of  pipeline  quality  (or  mix- 
tures of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gasi 

(bi  Whenever  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  act  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  whenever  the  President  has  reskson 
to  believe  that  a  relea.se  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur  or  that  Illness  disease,  or 
complaints  thereof  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance  pollut- 
ant, or  contaminant  and  that  a  release  may 
have  occurred  or  be  occurring,  he  may  under- 
take such  Investigations,  monitoring,  sur- 
veys, testing,  and  other  Information  gather- 
ing as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  identify  the  existence  and  extent  of 
the  release  or  threat  thereof  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  hazardous  substances  pollut- 
ants or  contaminants  Involved,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  danger  to  the  nubile  health  or  wel- 
fare or  to  the  environment  In  addition,  the 
President  may  undertake  such  planning  le- 
gal, fiscal  economic  engineering  architec- 
tural, and  other  studies  or  Investlsstlons  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
plan  and  direct  response  actions,  to  recover 
the  costs  thereof,  and  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

(CI  (I)  Unless  (A)  the  President  finds  that 
(1)  continued  response  actions  are  immedi- 
ately required  to  prevent,  limit  or  mifltrate 
an  emergency,  (11)  there  Is  an  immediate 
risk  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, and  (111)  such  assistance  will  not 
otherwise  be  rrovlded  on  a  timely  basis,  or 
'B)  the  President  has  determined  the  appro- 
priate remedial  actions  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  State 
or  States  In  which  the  source  of  the  release 
Is  located  have  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  parapraph  i3)  of  this  subsection 
obligations  from  the  Fund  other  than  those 
authorized  bv  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  not  continue  after  «I  000  000  has  been 
obligated  for  response  actions  or  six  months 
has  ela-sed  from  the  da»e  of  initial  re- 
spanse  to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of 
hazardous  siibs'ances. 

(2)  The  President  shall  consult  wl'h  the 
a*ected  St"»e  or  States  before  determining 
any  appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  taVen 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section 


(3)  The  President  shall  not  provide  any 
remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  section 
unless  the  State  in  which  the  release  occurs 
first  enters  into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  President  providing  as- 
surajices  deemed  adequate  by  the  President 
that  (A)  the  State  will  assure  all  future 
maintenance  of  the  removal  and  remedial 
actions  provided  for  the  expected  life  of  such 
actions  as  determined  by  the  President.  iBi 
the  State  will  assure  the  availability  of  a 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  acceptable 
to  the  President  and  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  for  any  necessary  oflsite  storage, 
destruction,  treatment,  or  secure  disposition 
of  the  hazardous  substances,  and  (Ci  the 
State  will  pay  or  assure  payment  of  (1)  10 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  remedial  ac- 
tion. Including  all  future  maintenance,  or 
tl!)  at  least  £.0  per  centum  or  such  greater 
amount  as  the  President  may  determine  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  account  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division, of  any  sums  expended  In  response 
to  a  release  at  a  facility  that  was  owned  at 
the  time  of  any  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances therein  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  The  President  shall 
grant  the  State  a  credit  against  the  share  of 
the  costs  for  which  It  Is  responsible  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  documented  direct 
out-of-pocket  non-Federal  funds  expended 
or  obligated  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  after  January  1.  1978,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
cost-ellglble  response  actions  and  claims  for 
damages  compensable  untler  section  11'  of 
this  title  relating  to  the  specific  release  In 
question  Provided  however.  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  amount  of  the  credit  granted 
exceed  the  total  response  costs  relating  to 
the  release 

(4)  The  President  shall  select  appropriate 
remedial  actions  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section  which  are  to  the 
extent  practicable  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Contlneen-v  P'an  and  uhlch  pro- 
vide for  that  cost-elective  response  which 
provides  a  balance  between  the  need  for  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  at  the  facility  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  ayi<IIablllty  of  amounts 
from  the  Fond  established  under  title  II  of 
this  Act  to  respond  to  other  sites  which  pre- 
sent or  may  present  a  threat  to  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  taking  Into 
consideration  the  need  for  immediate  action 

(dini  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
h's  the  capability  to  carry  out  anv  or  all  of 
the  actions  authorised  In  this  section  the 
PresMent  mav.  In  his  discretion  enter  Into 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
such  S'ate  or  nolltl'al  subdivision  'o  take 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  e«tabllsbe<l  pursuant  to  section 
in^^R)  of  this  title  ond  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  reasonable  resoonse  costs  thereof 
from  the  Fund  Any  contract  made  hereunder 
shall  be  sublect  »o  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  subsecMon    fc)    of  this  section. 

(21  If  the  President  enters  Into  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  or  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  pu'suant  to  this  subsection 
and  the  State  or  oolltlcal  subdivision  thereof 
falls  to  comolv  with  anv  requirements  of  the 
contract,  the  President  may  after  providing 
60  davs  notice  seek  In  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral District  court  to  enforce  the  contract  or 
to  recover  anv  funds  advanced  or  anv  costs 
Incurred  because  of  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tract bv  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
31  "Where  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  Is  acting  In  behalf  of  the  President 
the  President  Is  authorised  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  legal  assistance  In  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract in  connection  with  response  actions 
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insisted  under  thli  title  and  to  Intervene  In 
»ny  (-IvU  action  involving  the  enforcement  of 
.su(  h  rimtrart  or  subcontract 

(4  I  Where  two  or  more  noncontiguous  fa- 
cilities are  reasonably  related  on  the  basis  of 
geographv  or  on  the  basis  of  the  threat  or 
potential  threat  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  ensirnnment.  the  President  may 
\n  his  dlscreiion  treat  these  related  facilities 
lis  (irip  fiT  purposes  of  this  section 

lei  I  1  I  For  purposes  of  assisting  in  deter- 
mining the  need  tor  response  to  a  release 
under  this  title  or  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  any  person  whci  stores,  treats 
or  disposes  of  or  where  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain facts  not  available  a'  the  facility  where 
such  hik/ardous  substances  are  locattd  who 
generates,  transports  or  otherwise  handles 
or  has  handled  ha/iirdous  substances  shall. 
upon  request  of  any  officer  employee  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  duly  designated 
by  the  President,  or  vipon  request  of  any  duly 
designated  omcer  employee  or  representative 
of  a  State,  where  appropriate,  furnish  Infor- 
mation relating  to  such  substances  and  per- 
mit such  person  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to,  and  to  copy  all  records  relat- 
ing to  such  substances  For  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
ufTlccrs,  employees,  or  representatives  are 
authorized — 

(A>  to  enter  at  reasonable  times  any 
establishment  or  other  place  where  such 
hazardous  substances  are  or  have  been  gen- 
erated, stored,  treated,  or  disposed  of.  or 
traniported    from, 

(Bl  to  Inspect  and  obtain  samples  from 
any  person  of  any  such  substance  and  sam- 
ples of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such 
substances  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness  If  the  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative obtains  any  samples,  prior  to 
leaving  the  preml.ses,  he  shall  give  to  the 
owner  operator,  or  person  in  charge  a  receipt 
describing  the  sampe  obtained  and  if  re- 
quested A  portion  of  each  such  sample  equal 
In  volume  of  weight  to  the  portion  retained 
If  any  analysis  Is  made  of  such  samples,  a 
copy  of  the  results  of  such  analysis  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  person  In  charge 

(3)  (At  Any  records,  reports,  or  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  any  person  under  this 
section  (Including  records,  reports,  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  bv  repre.sentatlves  of  the 
President)  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
••Kcept  that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  President  (or  the  State  as  the  case  may 
Del  bv  anv  person  that  records,  reports,  or 
Information,  or  particular  part  thereof 
(Other  than  health  or  safety  effects  datai.  to 
which  the  President  lor  the  State,  as  the 
riiif  n>av  be  >  or  any  offlcer.  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative has  access  under  this  section  If 
:nftdp  public  would  divulge  Information  en- 
titled to  pr'^tectlon  tinder  section  IftWi  of 
title  18  of  the  t^nlted  States  Code  such  In- 
formation nr  particular  portion  thereof  shall 
be  considered  confidential  In  accordance  with 
•he  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  record,  renort.  document  or  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees. 
or  authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act. 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act 

(B)  Anv  person  not  s"b'ect  to  the  pro'i- 
slons  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  Unl'ed 
States  rode  who  knowlncly  and  wlUfnllv 
dlvvilijes  nr  discloses  anv  Information  entitled 
to  protection  und<>r  this  suhsecflon  shall, 
upon  conviction  he  suh'er'  to  n  flne  of  not 
more  than  $^  000  or  ti,  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  both 

(Ci  In  submitting  data  under  this  Act.  a 
person  required  to  provide  such  data  may 
111  desltfnafe  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  !s  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsecMon  and  dl)  submit  such  designated 
data   separately   from   other   data   submitted 


under  this  Act  A  designation  under  this 
parugraph  shall  >  e  mttde  In  writing  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  President  may  prescrltM 
by  regulation 

iD)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  con- 
tained In  this  section  or  anv  other  provision 
of  law  all  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  President  (or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  I  under  this  Act 
shall  hr  made  a\ftllab:e  upon  written  request 
of  anv  duly  authorized  coinmittee  of  the 
Congress   to  such  committee 

ill  In  awarding  contracts  to  anv  person 
'•nga>;ed  in  response  actions  the  President  or 
the  .State  in  any  cuse  where  it  la  awarding 
rontracts  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
under  sibsectioti  idi  of  r  his  section  shall  re- 
quire compliaiue  with  Federal  health  and 
safely  standards  established  under  .section 
joiifi  of  the  Act  bv  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors as  a  condition  of  such  contracts 

(gl(l|  All  laborers  r.nd  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contrnctori  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  repair  or 
alteration  work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  projects  of 
a  character  similar  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  The  Presi- 
dent shall  not  approve  any  such  funding 
without  nrst  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained  upon  the  construction  work 

i2»  The  Secretary  of  t.«bor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176.  64  Stat  1267i  and 
section  276c  of  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Code 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 1 1 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may  authorize  the 
use  of  such  emergency  procurement  powers 
us  he  deems  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  Upon  determination  that  such 
procedures  are  necessary  the  President  shall 
promulgate  regulations  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  authority  shall 
be  used  and  the  procedures  governing  ihe 
use  of  such  authority. 

(li  Thjre  Is  hereby  established  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  agency,  to  be  known 
as  the  Agency  for  loxlc  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  which  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Slates 
The  Administrator  of  said  Agency  shall,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Atiencv.  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  .\dmlnlsira- 
tlon.  the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine.  National  Irvstltute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences.  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  effectuate  and  Im- 
plement the  health  related  authorities  of 
thLs  Act  In  addition,  said  Administrator 
shall  — 

( 1 )  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  national  registry  of  seri- 
ous diseases  and  illnesses  and  a  national 
registry  of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances; 

(21  establish  and  maintain  Inventory  of 
literature  ressarch  and  studies  on  the  health 
effe-ta  of  toxic  substances. 

3)  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  listing  of 
areas  closei  to  the  public  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted in  use  because  of  toxic  substance 
contamination 

(4  I  In  cases  of  public  health  emergencies 
caused  or  believed  to  be  caused  by  exposure 
to  toxic  substances,  provide  medical  care  and 
testing  to  exposed  individuals,  including  but 


niit  limited  to  tissue  sampling,  chroino.somal 
testing,  epidemiological  studies,  or  any  other 
n.s.sisla;ice  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
.stanres;  and 

I  5  I  either  Independently  or  as  part  of  other 
health  status  survey,  condurt  periodic  survey 
and  screening  programs  to  determine  rela- 
•lonshlps  between  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  Illness  In  cases  of  public  health 
emert;en-les.  exposed  persons  shall  be  eligible 
for  adml.sslon  to  hospitals  and  other  facu- 
lties and  services  operated  or  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Service 

NAnONAL   CO.STINCINCY    PLAN 

Stc  105  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
rresldent  shall  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comments  revise  and  repub- 
lish the  national  c  ntingency  plan  for  the 
removal  of  oil  and  hazardous  substances. 
originally  prepared  and  published  pursuant 
to  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  to  reflect  and  effectuate  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  created  bv  this  Act. 
In  addition  to  those  matters  specified  In  sec- 
tion 311  Id  (2)  Such  revision  shall  Include  i 
section  of  the  Plan  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tkmal  Hazardous  SutHtance  Response  Plan 
which  shall  establish  procedures  and  staiid- 
nrrts  for  responding  to  releases  of  hazardous 
substances,  pollutants,  and  contaminants, 
which  shall   include  at  a  minimum 

I  I)  methods  for  discovering  and  Investi- 
gating facilities  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances have  been  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
come  to  be  located i 

(3)  methods  for  evaliietlni;  Including 
analyses  of  relative  cost  and  remedying  any 
releases  or  threats  of  relea.ses  from  facilities 
which  pose  substantial  dangers  to  the  public 
health  or  the  environment, 

(3  I  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  appropriate  extent  of  removnl  remedy, 
and  other  measures  authorized  by  this  Act; 
i4|  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  the  Federal  State,  and  local  governments 
and  for  Interstate  and  nongovernmental  en- 
titles In  effectuating  the  Plan; 

1 5)  provision  for  Identlfloatlon.  procure- 
ment, maintenance,  and  storage  of  response 
equipment  and  supplies. 

(8i  a  method  for  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  the  existence  of 
such  facilities  which  may  be  located  on  fed- 
erallv  owned  or  controlled  properties  and  anv 
releases  of  hazardous  substances  from  such 
facilities. 

i7i  means  of  a.ssurlng  that  remedial  action 
measures  are  cost  effective  over  the  period  of 
potential  exposure  to  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  contaminated  materials; 

iBliAi  criteria  for  determining  priorities 
among  releases  or  threatened  releases 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  remedial  action  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  taking  Into  account  the 
potential  urgency  of  such  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  removal  action  Criteria  and 
priorities  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  based 
upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment.  In  the  Judg- 
tnent  of  the  President,  taking  Into  account 
to  the  extent  possible  the  population  at  risk, 
the  hazard  potential  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances at  such  facilities,  the  potential  for 
contamination  of  drinking  water  supplies. 
the  potential  for  direct  human  contact,  the 
potential  for  destruction  of  sensitive  ecosys- 
tems State  preparedness  to  assume  State 
costs  and  responsibilities,  and  other  appro- 
priate factors; 

iBi  based  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  paragranh  the 
President  shall  list  as  part  of  the  Plan  na- 
tional priorities  among  the  known  releases 
or  threatened  releases  throughout  the  United 
S-a-es  and  shall  revise  the  list  no  less  often 
than  annually  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annuallT 
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thereafter  each  State  shall  establish  and 
submit  for  consideration  by  the  President 
priorities  for  remedial  action  among  known 
releases  and  potential  releases  In  that  State 
t>a»ed  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subpara- 
i-raph  A I  of  this  paragraph  In  assembling 
or  revising  the  national  list,  the  President 
jhall  comsider  any  priorities  established  by 
the  States  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
four  hundred  of  the  highest  priority  facilities 
shall  be  designated  Individually  and  shall  be 
referred  to  as  the  "top  priority  among  known 
response  targets",  and.  to  the  extent  practl- 
rsble  shall  Include  among  the  one  hundred 
highest  priority  facilities  at  least  one  such 
facility  from  each  State  which  shall  be  the 
facility  designated  by  the  State  as  presenting 
the  greatest  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
'»re  or  the  environment  among  the  known 
facilities  in  such  State  Other  priority  fa- 
cilities or  Incidents  may  be  listed  singly  or 
grouped  for  response  priority  purposes,    and 

(9 1  specified  roles  for  private  organizations 
and  entitles  In  preparation  for  response  and 
in  responding  to  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances including  Identification  of  appropri- 
ate qualifications  and  capacity  therefor 

The  Plan  shall  specify  procedures,  tech- 
lilques  materials,  equipment,  and  methods 
to  be  employed  In  Identifying,  removing,  or 
remedying  relea.'es  of  hazardous  substances 
comparable  to  those  required  under  section 
3I1(cm2i  iF)  and  (O)  and  i  jl  i  1  i  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Follow- 
ing publication  of  the  revised  .Vatlonal  Con- 
tingency Plan  the  respon,se  to  ar,d  actions 
to  minimize  damaie  from  hazardous  sub- 
stances releases  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Plan  The  President  may,  from 
time  to  time  revise  snd  republish  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan 

ABATZMENT    ACTION 

Stc  106  lai  In  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  State  or  local  government 
when  the  President  determines  "hat  there 
may  be  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
^erment  'o  the  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  because  of  an  actual  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  a  facility,  he  may  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate  such 
danzer  or  threat,  and  the  dl.strlct  court  ol 
the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which  the 
threat  occurs  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  Interest  and  tne 
equities  of  the  case  may  require  The  Presi- 
dent may  also,  after  notice  to  the  affected 
State  take  other  action  under  this  .section 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  Issuing  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 

b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  or 
falls  or  refu.'es  to  comply  with,  any  order  or 
the  President  under  subsection  'ai  may.  In 
an  action  brought  in  the  aporopriate  United 
States  district  court  to  enforce  such  order 
be  fined  not  more  than  S5.00O  for  each  day 
in  which  such  violation  occurs  or  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  continues 

ici  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  davs 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Projection  \efnry 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  establish  and  publish  guidellne.s  for 
using  the  imminent  hazard  enforcement  and 
emergency  response  authorities  of  this  .sec- 
tion and  other  existing  statutes  administered 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  effectuate  the  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  created  by  this  Act  Such 
guidelines  shall  to  the  extent  practicable  be 
consistent  with  the  National  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Plan  and  shall  include  at  a 
minimum  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
for  coordinating  response  actions  wt'h  the 
Issuance  of  administrative  orders  enforce- 
ment of  standards  and  permits   the  gathering 


of  information,  and  other  Imminent  hazard 
and  emergency  powers  authorized  by  i  I  i  sec- 
tions 311(0(2).  308.  309.  and  504iai  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  (2)  sec- 
tions 3007,  3008.  3013,  and  7003  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  i3i  sections  1445  and 
1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (4i  sec- 
tions 113  114,  and  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  (5)  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act 

LIABILITY 

Sec  107,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  or  rule  of  law  and  subject  only  to 
the  defenses  set  forth  In  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section — 

( 1 1  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel  or  a 
facility. 

(2»  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  disposal 
of  any  hazardous  substance  owned  or  oper- 
ated any  facility  at  which  such  hazardous 
substances  were  disposed  of 

(3)  any  person  who  by  contract  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  arranged  for  disposal  >.  r 
treatment,  or  arranged  with  a  transporter  for 
transport  for  disposal  or  treatment  of  haz- 
ardous substances  owned  or  po.ssessed  by  such 
person,  by  anv  other  party  or  entity,  at  any 
facility  owned  or  operated  by  an  other  party 
or  entity  and  contaiiung  such  hazardous  sub- 
stances   and 

1 4  I  any  person  w  ho  accepts  or  accepted  anv 
hazardous  substances  for  transport  to  dis- 
posal or  treatment  facilities  or  sites  selected 
by  such  person, 

from  which  there  is  a  release,  or  a  threatened 
release  which  causes  the  Incurrence  of  re- 
sponse costs  of  a  hazardous  substance,  shall 
be  liable  for — 

(Ai  all  costs  of  removal  or  remedial  action 
incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  a  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan 

iBi  any  o'her  necessary  costs  of  response 
Incurred  by  any  other  person  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan    and 

iCi  damages  for  Inlury  to,  destruction  of. 
or  loss  of  natural  resources,  including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  assessing  such  Injury,  de- 
struction, or  loss  resulting  from  svich  a  re- 
lease 

lb)  There  shall  be  no  liability  under  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  for  a  pPTSon  other- 
wise liable  who  can  establish  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  release  or 
threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom  v^•ere 
caused  solely  by — 

III    an  act  of  God. 

(2  1    an  act  of  war: 

i3i  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party 
other  than  an  emplovee  'jr  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  than  one  whose  act  or  omission 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  contractual  re- 
lationship, existing  directly  or  Indirectly, 
with  the  defendant  if  the  defendant  estab- 
lishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  'ai  he  exercised  due  care  with  respect 
to  the  hazardous  substance  concerned,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  characteristics  u! 
such  hazardous  substance,  in  Upht  of  all  rele- 
vant facts  and  ci.'-cumstances,  and  (bi  he 
took  precautions  against  foreseeable  a^ts  or 
omissions  of  any  such  third  party  and  the 
corvsequences  that  could  foreseeably  result 
from  such  acts  or  omissions    or 

I  4  I  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs 

10)  (11  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  liability  under 
this  section  of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other 
responsible  person  for  each  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  or  Incident  Involving  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  for  any  vessel  which  carries  any  haz- 
ardous substance  as  cargo  or  residue,  J300 
per  gross  ton.  or  $5,000,000.  whichever  is 
greater; 

(B)  for  any  other  vessel,  *300  per  gross 
ton.  or  1500  000,  whichever  Is  greater; 


(C)  for  any  motor  vehicle  aircraft  pipe- 
line I  as  defined  in  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  i  or  rolling  stock, 
$i0.00O0C0  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
President  shall  establish  by  regulation,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  t8  000,000  Such  regu- 
lations shall  take  into  account  the  size  tj'pe, 
location,  storage  and  handling  capacity  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood  of 
release  in  each  such  class  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  limits  on  each  such 
class,   or 

iD)  for  any  facility  other  than  those  spec- 
ified in  subparagraph  i  C  ^  of  this  paragraph, 
the  total  of  all  costs  of  response  plus  »50  - 
000,000  for  any  damages  under  this  title 

2 1  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  In 
paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  lia- 
bility of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other  re- 
sponsible person  under  this  section  shall 
be  the  full  and  total  costs  of  response  and 
damages.  If  lAi  the  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  was  the  re- 
sult of  111  willful  misconduct  or  willful 
negligence  within  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
such  person  or  i  li  i  a  violation  i  within  the 
privity  or  knowiedg5  of  such  person,  of  ap- 
plicable safety,  construction,  or  operating 
standards  or  regulations,  or  'Bi  such  person 
falls  or  refuses  to  provide  all  reosonab.e  co- 
operation and  assistance  requested  by  a  re- 
sponsible public  o.ficial  ir.  connection  with 
response  activities  under  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan 

(3)  If  any  person  who  Is  liable  for  a  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance falls  Without  sufficient  cause  to  prop- 
erly provide  removal  or  remedial  action  upon 
order  of  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
104  or  106  of  this  Act,  such  person  may  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  punitive  dam- 
ages In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to,  and  not 
more  than  three  times,  the  amount  of  any 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Fund  as  a  result  of 
such  failure  to  take  proper  action  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  commence  a  civil  action 
against  any  such  person  to  recover  the  puni- 
tive damages,  which  shall  be  in  8^ddltlon  to 
any  costs  recovered  from  such  person  pur- 
sviant  to  se-tlon  112ic)  of  this  Act,  A,iy 
monies  received  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deposr.ed 
m  the  Fund 

id  I  No  person  shall  be  liable  under  this 
title  for  damages  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
or  omitted  in  the  course  of  rendering  care, 
a-sistance  or  advice  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  or  at  the  direction 
of  an  on-scene  coordinator  appointed  under 
such  plan  with  respect  to  an  Incident  cre- 
a-.ing  a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare  or 
•he  environment  as  a  result  of  any  release 
of  a  hazardous  substance  or  the  threat  there- 
of This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  lia- 
bility for  damages  as  the  result  of  gross  neg- 
ligence or  Intentional  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  such  person  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  reckless,  willful,  or  wan- 
ton misconduct  shall  constitute  gross  nej- 
.igence 

.  e  I  a  )  No  indemnification,  hold  harmless, 
or  similar  agreement  or  conveyance  shall  be 
effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  anv  facility  or  from  any  person  who 
may  be  liable  for  a  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease under  this  section  to  any  other  person 
the  liability  Imposed  under  this  section. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  bar  any 
agreement  to  insure,  hold  harmless,  or  In- 
demnify a  party  to  such  agreement  for  any 
liability   under  this  section. 

(2)  Nothing  m  this  title,  including  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ■  1  i  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  bar  a  cause  of  action  that  an 
owner  or  operator  or  any  other  person  sub- 
ject to  liability  under  this  section  or  a 
guarantor,  has  or  would  have  by  reason  of 
subrogation  or  otherwise  against  anv  person, 
if  I  In  the  case  of  an  in'viry  to.  destruction 
of.  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under  sub- 
paragraph   (C)    of    subsection    (ai     liability 
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ihftU  b«  lo  the  United  States  Ooveriiment 
ftnd  to  »ny  St»te  for  natural  resources  within 
the  State  or  belonging  to.  niaii*ge<l  by.  con- 
trolled by  or  appertaining  to  such  State 
Frovuted.  However.  That  no  liability  to  the 
United  States  or  State  shall  be  ImposeJ 
under  subparagraph  (C>  of  subsection  la). 
where  the  party  sought  to  be  charged  has 
demonstrated  that  the  dama«es  to  natural 
resources  complained  of  were  specifically 
Identined  aj»  an  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
comnnltment  of  natural  resources  in  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  italement.  or  other  com- 
parable environment  analysis,  ani  the  deci- 
sion to  grant  a  permit  or  license  authorizes 
such  commitment  of  natural  resources  and 
the  facility  or  project  was  otherwise  operating 
within  the  terms  of  its  permit  or  license  The 
President,  or  the  authorized  representative 
of  any  State  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  public 
as  trustee  of  such  natural  resources  to  re- 
cover for  such  damages  Sums  recovered  shui. 
be  available  for  use  to  restore  rehabilitate 
or  acquire  the  equivalent  of  luch  natural  re 
sources  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  Rovrrn- 
ment.  but  the  meaatire  of  such  damages  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  sums  *hl<  h  can  be 
used  to  restore  or  replare  such  reiource. 
There  shall  be  no  recoverv  under  the  author- 
ity of  subparagraph  iC)  of  subsection  ia> 
where  .^uch  damages  and  the  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  from  which  such  dam- 
ages resulted  have  occurred  wholly  before- 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

igi  Each  department,  agency,  or  Inatru- 
mentaiuy  of  the  executive  leguslative,  ani 
Judlrla;  branches  of  the  Federal  CJovernment 
shall  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  th's 
Act  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  both  procedurally  and  substantively 
as  any  nongovernmental  entity,  including 
liability  under  this  section 

ih)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  sha'l 
be  liable  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
as  provided  under  sertlon  114  of  this  Ac 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
March   3.    1851    1 48   USC     ISafli 

(li  No  person  i  inchidlng  the  United  Str\tps 
or  any  State  l  may  recover  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  for  any  response  costs  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  application  of  a 
pesticide  product  registered  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  affect  or 
modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  liability 
of  anv  person  under  any  other  provision  of 
State  or  Federal  law.  Including  common  law. 
for  damages.  Injury  or  loss  resulting  from  a 
release  of  any  hazardous  substance  or  for  re- 
moval or  remedial  action  or  the  coeta  or 
remedial  action  of  such  hazardous  substance 

ij>  Recovery  by  any  person  (Including  the 
United  States  or  any  State)  for  response 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  a  federally 
permitted  release  shall  be  pursuant  to  eilat- 
Ing  law  In  lieu  of  this  section  Nothing  In 
this  paragraph  shall  affect  or  modify  in  any 
way  the  obligations  or  liability  of  any  per- 
son vinder  any  other  provision  of  State  or 
Federal  law.  Including  common  law.  for  dam- 
ages, injurv  or  lors  resulting  from  a  release 
of  anv  hazardous  substance  or  for  removal 
or  remedial  action  or  the  coau  of  removal 
or  remedial  action  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance In  addition,  costs  of  response  Incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  connection 
with  a  discharge  soeclfJed  In  -ectlon  101(10) 
IB)  OT  IC)  shall  be  recoverable  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  309(b)  of  the  Hean 
Wfttcr  Act. 

'kMD  The  liability  eatabllshed  by  this 
•ectlon  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
uv  ^h7h°>,'  *>»"'-'>°"-  *"t«  disposal  facll- 
tltle  C  of  the  Solid  Waate  Disposal  Act.  shall 
b«  tranaferred  to  and  asaumed  by  the  Poet 
closure  Liability  Fund  eatabllahed  by^- 
MonaaaofthUActwhen- 


(A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  op- 
erator thereof  has  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  and  regulatlona  Issued  thereunder, 
which  may  affect  the  performance  of  such 
facility  after  cloaure.  and 

<B)  such  facility  has  been  cloeed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  'uch  permit,  and  such  facility 
and  the  surrounding  are*  have  been  moni- 
tored as  reTulred  by  such  regulations  and 
permit  conditions  for  a  perli'>d  not  to  exceed 
five  vears  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  substantial  likelihood  that  anv 
migntion  o(T«lte  or  release  from  confinement 
of  anv  hazardous  sub«tance  or  other  risk 
to  piibllc  health  or  welfare  will  occur 

i2i  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  ef- 
fective nlnet\  davs  after  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  farilltv  notifies  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Fnvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  land  the  State  where  It  has  an  au- 
thorized program  under  section  SOOO(b)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Actl  that  the  con- 
ditions Imposed  bv  this  subsection  have  been 
satisfied  If  wtthm  such  nlnety-dav  period 
the  ArlinlnlstrB'or  of  the  Fnvlronmental  Pro- 
taction  Agency  or  such  State  determines  that 
anv  such  faclUtv  has  not  comnlled  with  all 
the  conditions  Imposed  bv  this  subsection  or 
that  insuffl-lent  Information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  such  comnllance  the 
Admlnbtrator  or  such  State  shall  so  notlfv 
the  owner  and  ooerator  of  such  factlltv  and 
the  administrator  of  the  Fund  established 
bv  section  333  of  this  Act.  and  the  owner 
arid  ocerator  of  such  facility  shall  continue 
to  be  liable  with  respect  to  such  facility  un- 
der this  se-tlon  and  other  law  until  su-h 
time  as  the  Administrator  and  such  State 
de-ermlnes  that  surh  facllltv  has  compiled 
with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion A  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  such  State  that  a  facility  has  not  com- 
piled with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this 
subsection  or  that  Insufficient  Information 
has  been  supplied  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance shall  be  a  final  administrative  ac- 
tion for  purposes  of  Judicial  review  A  re- 
quest for  additional  Information  shall  state 
in  'peciflc  terms  the  data  required 

i3i  In  addition  to  the  assumption  cf  U- 
abllltv  of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Fund  established  by  »ec- 
tlon  233  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  monitoring  and  care  and  maintenance  of 
a  site  Incurred  bv  other  persons  after  the 
period  of  monitoring  required  by  regulations 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  DIsoosal 
Art  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities 
meeting  the  conditions  of  paragraph  II)  of 
this  subsection 

(4)  (A)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or  qualify- 
ing an  optional  svstem  of  private  Insurance 
for  post-closure  financial  responsibility  for 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude a  specification  of  adequate  and  realls'lc 
minimum  standards  to  assure  that  any  such 
privately  placed  Insurance  will  carry  out  the 
pvirpoaes  of  this  subsection  In  a  reliable  en- 
forceable and  practical  manner  Such  a  study 
shall  Include  an  examination  of  the  public 
and  private  Incentlvea.  programs  and  actions 
necessary  to  make  privately  placed  Insurance 
a  practical  and  effective  option  to  the  financ- 
ing system  for  the  Poet-cloeure  Liability 
Fund  provided  in  title  TX  of  this  Act 

iBi  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  after 
a  public  heajinR  the  f^resldent  shall  by  rule 
determine  whether  or  not  It  Is  feasible  to 
establish  or  qualify  an  optional  svstem  of 
private  Insurance  for  post-closure  financial 
responsibility  for  hazardous  waste  disposal 
faclUtlee   to   which    thla   subsection   appllaa 


If  the  President  determines  the  establish- 
ment or  qualification  of  such  a  system  would 
be  Infeaslble.  he  shall  promptly  publish  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  deter- 
mination If  the  President  determines  the 
establishment  or  qualification  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  bt  feasible,  he  shall  promptly 
publish  notice  of  such  determination  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  an  affirmative 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
and  after  a  public  hearing,  the  President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  adequate  and  real- 
istic minimum  standards  which  must  be  met 
by  any  such  privately  placed  insurance,  tax- 
ing Into  account  the  purposes  of  thla  Act  and 
this  sut»ectlon  Such  rules  shall  also  specify 
reasonably  expeditious  procedures  by  whicb 
privately  placed  Inaurance  plans  can  qualh'y 
as  meeting  such  minimum  standards 

iCi  In  the  event  any  privately  placed  In- 
surance plan  quallOea  under  subparagraph 
iBi.  any  person  enrolled  In.  and  complying 
with  the  terms  of.  such  plan  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  Mi, 
<3i.  and  (3)  of  this  6Ut>sectlon  and  exempt 
from  the  requirements  to  pay  any  tax  or  fee 
to  the  Post-cloaure  LtabllUy  Fund  under  tlue 
Ii  of  this  Act 

(Di  The  President  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  lake  such  other  actions  as  are  neceaaary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thu  paragraph 


Si-- 


riNANCIAL    aCSPONSIBIUT  Y 

108    laHl)   The  owner  or  operator  of 


each  vessel  i  except  a  non-self-propelled 
barge  that  does  not  carry  hazardous  sub- 
stances as  cargo)  over  three  hundred  gross 
tons  that  uses  any  port  or  place  m  the 
United  Slates  or  the  navigable  viaters  or  any 
offshore  facility  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  President,  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  of  tSOO  per  gross  ton  i  or  for 
a  vessel  carrying  hazardous  substances  as 
cargo,  or  •5.000.000.  whichever  Is  greater  i 
Financial  responsibility  may  be  established 
by  any  one.  or  any  combination,  of  the  fol- 
lowing Insurance,  guarantee,  surety  bond, 
or  qualification  as  a  self-lnsu-er  Any  bend 
filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a  bonding  company 
authorized  to  do  bUilnesa  In  the  Unfei 
States  In  cases  where  an  owner  or  operator 
owns  operate,*,  or  charters  more  than  one 
vessel  subject  to  this  subsection  evidence 
of  finan-lai  responsibility  need  be  estab- 
lished only  to  meet  the  maximum  llabiir.y 
applicable   to   the   largest   of  such   vessels 

(2|  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sli&ll 
withhold  or  revoke  the  clearance  required 
by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  of  any  vessel  subject  to 
this  subsection  that  does  not  have  certifica- 
tion furnished  by  the  President  that  the 
financial  responsibility  provisions  of  para- 
graph (  1  )  of  this  subsection  have  been  ccm- 
plied  with 

i3)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  him 
shall  lAi  deny  entrv  to  any  port  or  place 
in  the  United  States  or  navigable  wn'ers  to 
and  (B|  detain  a^  the  port  or  place  in  the 
I  nlted  States  from  which  11  is  about  to  de- 
part for  any  other  port  or  place  In  the 
United  States  any  vessel  subiect  to  this  sub- 
section thit  upon  reouest,  does  not  produce 
certification  furnished  bv  the  President  that 
the  financial  responsibility  provisions  of 
paragraph  i  1 1  of  this  subsection  have  been 
compiled   with 

lb)  (I  I  Beginning  not  earlier  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Art  the  President  shall  promuli/ate  require- 
ments (for  facilities  In  addition  to  those 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  and  other  Federal  law)  that  classes  <j' 
facilities  establish  snd  maintain  evidence 
of  nnanrlal  responsibility  consistent  with 
the  decree  and  duration  of  risk  associated 
with  the  production  transporta'lon  trfSt- 
ment  storage  or  dlsoosal  of  hazarduus  sub- 
stances Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the  Presl- 
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M,r,,  Shall  Identify  those  classes  for  which 
XiXnts  will  be  nrst  developed  and 
^bi ish  notice  of  such  Identification  In  the 
J^eral  Register  Priority  m  the  development 
oTVuch  requlr*menu  shall  be  accorded  to 
those  classes  of  facilities  owners  and  opera- 
tors which  the  President  determines  present 
the  highest  level  of  risk  of  Injury 

(3)  The  level  of  financial  responsibility 
»hall  be  initially  established  and,  when  nec- 
essarv-  aduisted  to  protect  against  the  level  of 
risk  which  the  President  In  his  discretion 
behfves  l.s  appropriate  based  on  the  payment 
experience  of  the  Fund,  commercial  Insur- 
ers court  settlements  and  Judgments,  and 
•oluntary  claims  satisfaction  To  the  maxi- 
mum cMtenl  practicable,  the  President  .shall 
cooperate  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
commercial  Insurance  Industry  In  developing 
nnanclix:    responsibility   requirements 

(3i  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  .«hall  Incrementally  Impose  finan- 
cial rfjp  nslbiuty  requirements  over  a  peri- 
od of  not  less  than  three  and  no  more  than 
six  years  after  the  date  of  promulgation 
Where  pcvssible,  the  level  of  financial  re- 
sponslbilltv  which  the  President  believes  ap- 
propriate as  a  final  requirement  shall  be 
achieved  through  Incremental,  annual  in- 
creases m  the  requirements 

|4)  Where  a  facility  Is  owned  or  operated 
by  more  than  cne  f>erson.  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  covering  the  facility  may 
be  established  and  maintained  by  one  of  the 
owners  or  operators,  or  in  consolidated  form 
by  or  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  owners  or 
operaiors  When  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility Is  established  m  a  consolidated 
form,  the  proportional  share  of  each  par- 
ticipant shall  be  shown  The  evidence  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  authorizing 
the  applicant  to  ac  for  and  In  behalf  of 
esrh  participant  in  submitting  and  maln- 
tainins  the  evidence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity 

i5i  The  requirements  for  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial respcnslblllty  for  motor  carriers  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under 
sectl:)n  30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980. 
Pub'lc  Law  96  290 

(c)  Any  claim  authorized  by  section  107 
or  li:  moy  be  a.'8trted  directly  against  any 
gua.antor  provlri'np  c.idencc  of  finanriBl  re- 
sponMbillty  as  required  under  this  section 
In  di>nding  such  a  claim  the  guarantor 
msv  Invoke  all  rlehts  and  defenses  which 
would  be  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
under  this  title 

The  guarantor  may  also  Invoke  the  de- 
fense that  the  Incident  was  caused  by  the 
willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  f  perator. 
but  such  puarantor  may  not  Invoke  anv  other 
defense  that  such  guarantor  mleht  have  been 
entitled  to  Invoke  In  a  proceedinc  brought 
by  the  owner  or  operator  against  him 

'di  Any  guarantor  acting  In  good  faith 
against  which  claims  under  this  Act  are 
asserted  a^  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
section  107  or  section  112(ci  of  this  title 
only  up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the  policy 
of  inrurance  or  indemnity  contract  such 
Kuarantor  has  undertaken  or  of  the  puaranty 
of  other  evidence  of  financial  resoonslblllty 
•  urnlshed  under  section  108  of  this  Act  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  liability  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  restrictive  endorsement  Proiided 
rnst  this  subsection  .shall  not  alter  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  section  107  of  this 

PENALTY 

Sec  109  Any  person  who  after  notice  and 
»n  opportunity  for  a  hearing  is  found  to 
n»\e  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
0.  section   108    the  reeulatlons  Issued  there- 

r.n   .'"■  *'^^  ^"''  '^•"'"'  ''''  detention  order 
5ha  1   be    liable    to    the    United    S'ates    for   a 

^."ofriatlon"'  ^  """*  •'°°°"  ^^^  "^^ 

EMPLOYTE    PROTECTtON 

Sec  110  (a)  No  person  shall  fire  or  In  any 
other  ».av  discriminate  against  or  cau.se  lo  be 
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fired  or  discriminated  agairvst  any  employee 
or  any  authorized  representative  of  em- 
ployees by  resAon  of  the  fact  that  such  em- 
ployee or  representative  has  provided  infor- 
mation to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  filed,  instituted,  cr  cau-ed  to  be  filed 
or  Instituted  any  prLiceeding  under  this  Act 
or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any 
prtxreeding  re-ulting  from  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  prouslons  of  this 
Act 

lb)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  In  violation  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  "vlleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimlniitlon  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  such  .nvestigalion  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate  Such  mvestlgalion  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearlnj; 
ut  the  request  of  any  party  lo  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  .«uch  alleged  violation  The  parties 
.sliall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  hve  days 
pri  .r  to  the  hearing  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  (f  title  5  United  States  Code  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  investigation  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of 
fact  II  he  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur, 
he  shall  Issue  a  decision  incorporating  an 
order  therein  and  his  findings  requiring  the 
parly  committing  such  violation  to  lake  such 
affirmative  action  lo  abate  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate, 
incUidmg,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentaiive  of  employees  to  his  former  position 
with  compensation  If  he  flnd.s  that  there 
was  no  such  violation  he  shall  i.ssue  an  order 
denying  the  application  Such  order  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  .subject  to  judicial  review 
m  the  .same  manner  os  orders  and  decisions 
are  sub  ect  to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act 

Id  Whenever  an  order  Is  issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
a^-gregdte  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(including  the  attorneys  fees)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  applicant  for  or  In 
connection  with,  the  institution  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  person  committing  such 
violation 

Id)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  employee  who  acting  without  discre- 
tion from  his  employer  (or  his  agent)  delib- 
erately violates  any  requirement  of  this 
Act 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  loss  of  shifts  of 
employment  which  may  rerult  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, investigating  threatened  plant  closures 
or  reductions  in  employment  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  such  administration  or  enforce- 
ment Any  employee  who  is  discharged  or 
laid  off,  threatened  with  discharge  or  layotT 
or  othervilse  discriminated  against  by  any 
persDn  because  of  the  alleged  results  of  such 
administration  or  enforcement,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  such  employee,  may  request  the 
President  lo  conduct  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  matter  and  at  the  request  of  any  parly, 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  require  the 
parties,  Including  the  employer  Involved,  lo 
present  Information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
potential  effect  of  such  administration  or 
en.'orcement  on  employment  and  any  alleged 
discharge,  layoff,  or  other  discrimination 
and  the  detailed  reasons  or  JuUification 
therefore  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  rec- 
ord  and   shall   be  subject  to  section  864  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  investigation,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
efTect  of  such  administration  or  enforcement 
on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge 
layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate Such  report,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  available  to  the  public 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued 10  require  or  authorize  the  President 
or  any  State  to  modify  or  withdraw  any  ac- 
tion, standard  limitation,  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  Act 

uaEs  or  rVND 
Sec,  111,   (a)   The  President  shall  use  the 

money  m  the  Fund  lor  the  .'ollovking  pur- 
pooei 

il)  payment  of  governmental  response 
CO. IS  incurred  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title,  including  costs  incurred  pursuant  to 
the  Intervention  on   the  High  Seas  .^ct: 

(2)  payment  of  any  claim  for  necessary 
response  costs  incurred  by  any  other  person 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  established  under  section  311 
(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  ametided  by 
section  105  of  this  title  Proiided.  houcvcr. 
thai  such  costs  must  be  approved  under 
sa.d  plan  and  certified  by  the  responsible 
Federal   official; 

1 3)  payment  of  any  claim  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  finally 
decided  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title. 
including  those  costs  set  out  In  subsection 
I12ic)  (3)  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  payment  of  costs  specified  under  sub- 
sect. on  (c)  of  this  section  The  President 
bluiU  not  pay  .'or  any  administrative  costs 
or  expenses  out  of  the  Fund  unless  such 
casts  and  expenses  arc  reasonably  necessary 
for  and  incidental  to  the  Implementation  o"f 
this    title 

b)  Claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  provlslijps  of  section  311 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  vl'hlch  are  mod. fled 
tiy  section  304  of  this  Act  m.ay  be  asserted 
against  the  Fund  under  this  t.t'le,  and  other 
cla.ms  resulting  from  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  may  be 
asserted  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
for  injury  to  or  destruction  or  loss  of  nat- 
ural re-ourcev  Including  cos;  for  damage  as- 
sessment: Provided,  hotvever.  That  any  such 
riaim  may  be  asserted  only  by  the  Prei.dent. 
as  trustee  for  natural  resources  over  which 
the  United  States  has  sovereign  rights,  or 
natural  resources  withm  the  territory  or  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  they  are  managed  or 
pro'ected  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  for  natural  resources  within  the 
boundary  of  that  State  belonging  to 
managed  by,  controlled  by,  or  appertaining 
to  the  State 

(C)  Uses  of  the  Fund  under  subsection 
(ai   of  this  section  include — 

(1  1  the  costs  of  assessing  both  short-term 
and  long-term  Injury  to,  destruction  of,  or 
losv  of  any  natural  resources  resulting  from 
a  relea.se  of  a  hazardous  substance, 

(2)  the  costs  of  Federal  or  StJte  efforts  In 
the  restoration  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment or  acqulrlne  the  equivalent  of  any 
natural  resources  Injured  destroyed  or  lost 
as  a  result  of  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance: 

3  I  sub'ect  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  aoproprlatlon  Acts  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  Identify,  Investigate  and  take  en- 
forcement and  abatement  action  against  re- 
lease  of   harardrus   subsTsnces 

(4i  the  costs  of  eildemloloplc  studies  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  cf  a  registry  of 
persons  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  long-term  health  effect  studies  and 
diagnostic  services  not  otherwise  available 
to  determine  whether  persons  In  populations 
exposed  to  hazardotis  subft-inces  In  connec- 
tion with  a  release  or  a  susoec'ed  release 
are  suffering  from  long-latency  diseases; 

(5)  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
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vided  in  appropriation  Acu.  the  cosU  of  pro- 
vidliin  equipnienl  and  sunil.ir  overhead  re- 
lated to  the  purpo.4e»  ol  tlu»  Act  and  Neiiioa 
311  or  the  fleuu  Water  Act.  and  needed  to 
supplement  eqnipincnt  and  bervues  asall- 
.»bie  thtounn  ctiir,  rai  tor-  or  oiui-r  ii  )n  i  e«J- 
eral  entitles,  and  of  estul>llj«hlng  and  nuln- 
tjlnlir^'  dainnhje  us.->ei.Mnen'.  tapjbiliiy.  for 
any  Federal  agency  involved  In  .strike  forces, 
emergency  task  forces,  or  other  response 
tesnu  under  the  National  Contingency  Pl»n; 
and 

i6)  subject  to  !(Ufh  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Aits,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  pmtrct  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  Involved  In  response  to  hazardous 
substance  rele  i.ses  Such  program  shall  be 
developed  Jointly  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectliin  Agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
He.ilUi  Admmt.stratuin.  and  the  Nfttinii.il 
Institute  lor  Occupational  Safety  and  He»lth 
and  .shall  liuiude.  but  not  t>e  llnilfed  to 
meiusures  for  IdcntlfvlnK  and  a.sses^ltiK  haz- 
ards to  which  persons  engaged  In  removal 
remedy,  or  nther  re^tponse  tc  hazirdous  sub- 
stances may  be  exposed,  methods  lo  protect 
workers  from  such  hazards,  and  necessary 
regulatory  and  enforoenient  measures  to  a.s- 
sure  adequate  proicctlon  of  s'c'i  employees 

(d)  1 1)  No  money  In  the  Ftind  mty  be  used 
under  subsection  ici  ill  nnd  (21  of  thin  sec- 
tion, nor  for  the  payment  of  an>  claim  under 
subsection  (b»  of  this  section,  where  the 
Injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  relea.se  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance from  V  hich  such  damages  resulted 
have  occurred  wholly  before  the  en.tctment 
of  this  Act 

(2)  No  money  In  the  P^ind  may  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  under  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section  wliere  such  ex- 
pense.s  are  associated  with  Injury  or  loss 
resulting  from  long-term  exposure  to  am- 
bient concentrations  of  air  pollutants  from 
multiple  or  difftise  sources. 

(e)(1)  Claims  against  or  prcented  to  the 
Fund  .«hnll  not  be  valid  or  paid  In  exces.s  of 
the  total  money  in  the  Fiuid  ar  any  one  time 
Such  claims  bec.ime  \alld  onlv  when  addi- 
tional money  Is  collected  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  added  to  the  Ftind  Should  the 
total  '-lalms  outslnndlng  at  anv  time  exceed 
the  current  balance  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  In  his  discretion,  defer  payment  of 
all  claims  or  of  any  class  of  claims,  make 
partial  payment  on  a  prorated  basis  to  each 
afTe'ted  claimant,  or  provide  for  the  paymenl 
of  claims  on  a  priority  basis  determined 
under  regtilatlon 

(2 1  In  any  fiscal  year  fwo-ihlrds  of  the 
money  credited  to  the  Fund  under  title  II 
Ol  this  Act  .shall  he  available  only  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  paragraphs  (1).  (3). 
and    (4)    of   fubsectlon    (a)    of   this  section 

I  3)  No  money  In  the  Fund  .«hall  be  avail- 
able for  remedial  action,  other  than  actions 
specified  in  subsection  ic)  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to  federally  owned  facilities 

14)  Paragraphs  il)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
lai  of  this  fectlon  shall  In  the  aggregate  be 
subject  to  fuch  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation   Acts 

(f)  The  President  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  deslgnatluK  cne  or  more 
Federal  officials  who  may  obligate  money  In 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  this  section 
or  portions  thereof  The  President  Is  also 
authorized  to  delegate  authority  to  obligate 
money  In  the  Fund  or  to  settle  claims  to 
officials  of  a  State  operating  under  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment  pursuant  to  section 
104(di   of  this  title 

igi  The  President  shall  provide  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  notice  to  be  provided  to  po- 
tential Injured  parties  by  an  owner  and 
operator  of  any  vessel,  or  farllltv  from  which 
a  hazardoiis  substance  has  been  released 
Such    rules    and    regulations    shall    consider 


the  .scope  and  form  of  the  notice  which 
wuu:d  be  appropriate  lo  tarry  out  the  pur- 
poses ol  lliu  title  Up-n  promulgation  o( 
!.uch  rules  and  regulations,  the  owner  and 
operator  of  an>  \e.ssel  or  laclllty  (rom  whl?h 
a  hazardous  aubjlance  has  been  relexscil 
shall  provide  notice  In  accordance  with  such 
ru.e>  and  rcguiailons  \Mih  respect  to  re- 
lea.ses  irom  public  ve^seiS.  the  President 
shall  pruiidf  such  notlflcatlon  a.s  Is  ap- 
pr.prtate  to  potential  injured  partie.s  Until 
the  promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  owner  and  operator  of  any  vi-:>»el 
or  facility  from  which  a  hazaidous  sub- 
stance has  been  re. eased  shall  proMde  reu- 
.-.onablc  notice  to  potential  injured  parties 
by  publication  in  local  newspapers  .-crwng 
the  anet.ted  area. 

(hill)  In  accordan.e  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  JUlio  of  this  Act. 
damages  lor  injury  to.  desLrucilon  ol.  or 
lo&j  of  natural  resources  reoulling  (ruin  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance,  for  the 
purposes  ol  this  Act  and  section  31Iifi  (4) 
and  (5i  of  ihe  FYderai  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  shall  be  oaseaicd  liv  Federal  officials 
designated  Uy  the  President  under  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan  published  under 
seciion  lu5  of  the  Act,  and  such  officials  shall 
act  for  the  President  as  trustee  under  this 
section  and  sejilon  311if|iS)  of  the  Federal 
Water   pollution   Control    Act 

(2)  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
danta.^es  for  injury  to  destruction  of  or  Io«s 
of  natural  resource.s  for  the  purposes  of  thie 
Act  and  section  311(fi  i4i  and  i&i  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  any  claimant  (Includ- 
ing a  truatee  under  section  107  of  this  Act 
or  a  Federal  agency)  in  any  judicial  or  ad- 
judicatory adminlstratUe  proceeding  under 
thl»  Act  or  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

tu  Except  in  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  lrreversl^)le  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources or  lo  prevent  or  reduce  any  conflnii- 
Ing  danger  to  natural  resovirces  or  similar 
need  for  emergency  action  funds  may  not  be 
vi«i>d  under  thi;  Act  for  the  restoration  re- 
habilitation o.-  replacement  or  acc|Ulsltlon 
of  the  equivalent  of  any  natural  resources 
until  a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
such  purposes  has  been  developed  and 
adopted  by  affected  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  any  State  having 
sustained  damage  lo  natural  resources  with- 
in Its  borders,  belonging  to  managed  bv  or 
appertaining  lo  such  State  after  adequate 
public  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
and  conslderatloti  of  al!  public  comment 

(Ji  The  President  shall  i^se  the  mcney  In 
the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  for  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  with  resne -t  to  a  hazardous  waste 
dl5po5-\l  facility  for  which  liability  has  trans- 
ferred to  such  fund  under  section  107ik> 
of  this  Act  and  In  addition  for  payment 
of  anv  claim  or  appropriate  request  for  ros's 
of  response,  damages,  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  Injurv  or  loss  under  section  107  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  law. 
resulting  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance  from  such   a   facllltv 

(kl  The  Inspector  General  of  each  depart- 
ment or  aeency  to  which  responslbllltv  to 
obligate  money  In  the  F^^nd  Is  delegated  shall 
provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit  all 
payments  oblUatlons  reimbursements,  or 
other  uses  of  the  Fund  to  assure  that  the 
Ftind  Is  being  properly  administered  and 
that  claims  are  belnc  aoproorlately  and  ex- 
peditiously considered  Each  such  Inspector 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congres,<;  an 
Interim  report  one  yeir  after  the  establls"!- 
ment  of  the  Ftind  and  a  final  report  two 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund 
Each  such  Inspe.^tor  General  shall  thereafter 
provide  such  auditing  of  the  Fund  as  Is  ap- 
propriate   Each  Federal  agency  shall  cooper- 


ate with   the   Inspector   Gf-ner.*!    in  carrying 
out  this  sub-.e(.iion 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  permit,  a  forelf;n  claimant  may  a.s- 
sert  a  claim  tu  t  he  same  extent  t  twit  a  Ltil'ca 
States  claimant   ma>    as.sert  a  rlaini  If  — 

(li  the  re>a.se  of  a  t.iL/ardt<iLs  h'lh.tanre 
occurred  lAi  in  the  na\lgat,;e  waters  or  B) 
In  or  on  the  territorial  sea  or  adjacent  shore- 
line of  a  foreign  country  of  which  the  claim- 
ant Is  a  resident. 

(3)  the  claimant  is  no',  othe.'-wl.se  < um- 
pensated  for  his  loss. 

(3  I  the  ha/ard()U^  --iilis^Rnre  w«^  re>RseO 
from  a  facility  or  Irom  a  vessel  i.h  ateii  ai'a 
cent  to  or  within  the  imvlgable  waters  '  r  wn* 
discharged  in  connection  with  atr.iMe'^  coi 
ducted  luider  the  Outer  Contlnenul  ^.^.e:; 
Lands  Art.  as  ameiirled  (43  L' S  C  H?',  f 
seq  )  or  the  DrepwHter  I'lrt  Act  of  1&74,  aa 
amended  (33  USC    1601  ei  seq  i     and 

i4i  recovery  Is  autliorl/ed  hy  a  tretlj  or  sn 
exe  \itive  agreenent  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  country  involved,  or  If 
the  Secretary  or  State  In  consultation  with 
the  Attomev  General  and  other  appropriate 
officials,  certifies  that  such  covintry  provides 
a  comparable  remedy  for  United  States 
claimants 

CLAIMS  paocBDvai 

Fee  112  lai  AH  claims  which  may  be  sj- 
iserted  against  the  Funi  pi:rs\iant  to  section 
1 1 1  of  this  title  shall  be  presented  In  the  first 
instance  to  the  owner  operator,  or  guarantor 
of  the  vessel  or  facility  from  whi-h  a  haz- 
ardous substance  has  been  released  If  known 
to  the  claimant,  and  to  any  other  person 
known  to  the  clalmont  who  may  be  liable 
i:nder  section  107  of  this  title  In  anv  ca^e 
where  the  claim  has  not  been  satlsned  within 
60  days  of  presentation  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection  the  claimant  msv  elect  to 
commence  an  action  in  court  agMnst  such 
owner,  operator,  guarantor  or  other  person 
or  to  present  the  claim  to  the  F\ind  for  pay- 
ment 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate forms  and  procedures  tor  claims 
filed  hereunder  which  shall  Inchide  a  provi- 
sion reoulrlnrr  the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn 
verification  of  the  claim  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  Anv  person  who  knowlnqly  gives 
or  catises  to  t'e  given  anv  false  information 
as  a  i>art  of  anv  such  claim  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  up  to  »5.000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  (\)  year,  or  both 

(2)  (A)  Upon  receipt  of  anv  claim,  the 
President  shall  as  soon  a.s  practicable  Inform 
any  known  affected  parties  of  the  claim  and 
shall  attempt  to  promote  and  arrange  a  set- 
tlement between  the  claimant  anrt  anv  per- 
son who  may  be  liable  If  the  claimant  and 
allec-ed  liable  nartv  or  parties  ran  a-ree  unot! 
a  settlement  It  shall  be  firal  and  bindirt: 
uoon  the  parties  thereto  who  will  n»  deemed 
to  have  waived  all  recourse  against  the  Fund 

(B)  Where  a  liable  partv  Is  unifnowi-  ir 
c.Minot  be  determined,  the  claimant  and  tne 
President  .«hall  attempt  to  nrranre  settle- 
me'it  of  any  claim  apalnst  the  Fund  in* 
President  Is  nuthorlred  to  award  and  make 
pavment  of  such  a  settlement  sub'ect  to 
such  proof  and  procedures  as  he  may  pro- 
mulgate by   regulation 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D)  of  this  paragraph  the  President  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  private  I'l- 
surnnce  and  claims  adjusting  or-anlzatlons 
or  State  agencies  In  Implementing  this  sub- 
section and  may  contract  to  pav  compen's- 
tlon  for  those  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  37oq  of  t»-e  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended  (41  USC  5|,  upon  s 
showinc  by  the  Preslde-it  that  advertising  is 
not  reason  ib!y  practicable  When  the  serv- 
ices of  a  Stntc  agency  are  used  hereunder 
no  payment  may  be  made  on  a  claim  asserted 
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on  bPhni;  of  Uiii!  .Stale  .r  any  of  its  agencies 
or  .'Vibdui'lons  unless  the  pavment  has  tjcn 
approved  by  the  President 

iD)  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extraor- 
dliiarv  rlrrumstaii-es,  where  the  servi -es  of 
surh  private  organizations  or  Stiite  agencies 
are  inadequate  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  implement  thl.s  suljsection 

(3)  If  no  settlement  is  reached  within  4i 
days  of  niing  of  a  claim  thr"Ui.'h  iiecotlatic  ii 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  President  m.iy 
If  he  Is  s->tlsfied  that  the  lnt..rmat;on  deve:- 
oped  during  the  prnces.sm^;  of  the  claim  war- 
rants It.  make  and  pav  an  nward  <if  tlie  claim 
If  the  claimant  is  dlssatistied  with  the  award 
he  mav  appeal  It  in  the  maniur  pnivided  for 

(4)  (A)  Within  no  davs  of  the  enact  men  t  a'. 
this  subsection  If  the  President  declines  to 
make  an  award  he  shall  submit  the  claim 
for  decision  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ar- 
bitrators established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4). 

(41  (Al  Within  90  davs  of  the  enactment  r,i 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  establish  a 
Board  of  Arbitrators  to  Implement  this  siSj- 
sectlon  The  Board  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  the  President  may  determine 
will  tie  neessarv  to  implement  this  subsec- 
tion expeditiously,  and  he  mav  increase  or 
decrease  the  size  of  the  Board  at  anv  time  in 
his  discretion  In  order  to  enable  it  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  such  Implementation 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 
through  utilization  of  the  procedures  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  Provided 
hourirr  That  no  regular  emplovee  of  the 
President  or  any  of  the  Federal  departments, 
admltil.stratlons.  or  agencies  to  whom  he  del- 
egated responsibilities  under  this  Act  shall 
act  R^  a  member  of  the  Board 

iBi  Hearings  conducted  hereunder  shall 
be  pvib;ic  and  shall  be  held  In  such  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto. 
or  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement.  In  such 
place  as  the  President  determines,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
parties  thereto. 

iC)  Hearings  before  a  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  Informal,  and  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  In  Judicial  proceedings  need  not  be 
required  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  the  pi.:\iT  to  udniinlster  oaths  and  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  evidence  relative  or  pertinent 
to  the  Issues  presented  to  him  for  decision 
Testlmotiy  may  be  taken  by  Interrogatory  or 
deposition  Each  person  appearing  before  a 
member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  counsel  Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  and 
enforced  In  accordance  with  procedures  In 
subsection  (d)  of  section  655  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  rules  promulgated  by  the 
President  If  a  person  falls  or  refu.ses  to  obey 
a  subpoena  the  President  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
where  the  person  Is  found  resides  or  transacts 
business  In  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  ol  the  person  nnd  the  production 
by  him  of  books,  papers,  documents  or  any 
tangible  things 

(Dl  In  any  proceeding  before  n  member  of 
the  Board,  the  claimant  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den of  provlnc  his  claim  Should  a  member 
of  the  Board  determine  that  further  inve.stl- 
gaflons,  monitoring  survevs  testlnt'  or  other 
Information  gathering  would  be  useful  and 
necessary  in  deriding  the  claim  he  mav  re- 
quest the  President  In  writing  to  undertake 
such  activities  pursuant  to  section  104ibi  of 
this  title  The  President  shall  dispose  of  such 
a  request  in  his  sole  disrrettnn  takini;  Into 
account  various  competing  demands  and  the 
availability  of  the  technical  nnd  Pnanclal 
capacity  to  conduct  such  studies  monitor- 
ing, and  Investleatlons  Should  the  President 
decide  to  undertake  the  requested  actions,  all 
time  requirements  for  the  processing  and  de- 
ciding of  claims  hereunder  shHil  be  suspended 
until  the  President  reports  the  results  there- 
of to   the  member   of    -he   Board 

(E)    All    costs    and    expenses    approved    bv 


the  Pre^ldenl  attributable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  member  ol  the  Board  siiuii  be 
payable  Irom  the  Kund  including  lees  aiid 
mileage  e.vpenses  !or  -witne.sses  summoned  uy 
.such  members  on  the  same  basis  and  to  the 
-vnie  extent  as  if  such  witnesses  were  s^m.- 
moned  before  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States 

iKi  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
•he  Board  shall  be  In  writing,  with  notlfica- 
tK.n  to  fti:  appropriate  parties,  and  shall  be 
ri-ndcred  within  'J'u  davs  of  submission  o'.  a 
claim  to  a  member,  unless  all  the  parlies  lo 
the  claim  agree  m  writing  to  an  extension  or 
unless  the  President  extends  the  time  limit 
pursuant  lo  subparagraph  tl)  of  thus  sub- 
section 

(0)  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  hnal,  and  any  party  to 
the  pro<eedlng  may  appeal  !-uch  a  decision 
wnlun  30  days  of  lujiiticauon  of  the  award 
O!  decision  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  made 
to  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  arbitral  hearing  took  place  In 
aiiv  such  appeal  t.'ie  award  or  decision  ol 
the  member  o!  the  Board  shall  be  considered 
binding  and  conclusive,  and  shall  not  be 
overturned  except  lor  arbiirarv  or  capri- 
cious abuse  of  the  member's  discretioii  Pro- 
iidrd,  hourier  That  no  r-ucti  award  or  deci- 
sion shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  is- 
sue of  fact  i.r  law  lii  any  proceeding  brought 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  Nor  shall 
any  prc-arbitral  settlement  reached  purs.i- 
ant  to  subsection  (b)(2)(a)  of  this  section 
t)e  admissible  as  evidence  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding 

(Hi  Within  20  days  of  the  expiration  of 
the  appeal  period  for  any  arbitral  award  or 
decision,  or  within  20  days  of  the  nnal  Ju- 
dicial determination  of  any  appeal  taken 
pursuant  to  this  sub.section,  the  President 
shall  pay  any  such  award  from  the  Fund 
The  President  shall  determine  the  method 
terms,  and  time  of  payment 

(1)  If  at  any  time  the  President  dete.'- 
mlnes  that,  because  of  a  large  number  of 
claims  arising  from  any  Incident  or  set  of 
incidents,  U  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned,  he  may  e.xiend  the  time 
for  pre-arbltral  negotiation  or  for  rendering 
an  arbitral  decision  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  days 
He  may  also  group  such  claims  for  submis- 
sion to  a  member  of  the  Bo.ard  of  Arbitrators 

(c)(1)  Payment  of  any  claim  by  the  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  States  Government  acquiring  by  sub- 
rogation the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  recover 
those  costs  of  removal  or  damages  for  which 
It  has  compensated  the  claimant  from  the 
person  responsible  or  liable  for  such  release 

(2)  .^ny  person,  including  the  Fund  who 
pays  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
any  claimant  for  damages  or  cost?  resulting 
from  a  release  rf  a  hazardous  substance  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  rights,  claims,  and 
causes  o'  action  for  sucli  damat-es  and  costs 
of  removal  that  the  claimant  ha.s  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  law 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  President  the  At- 
torney General  shall  commence  an  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Fund  to  recover  any  compen- 
sation paid  by  tl.c  Fund  to  any  claimant  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  of  liability  all  interest,  adminis- 
trative and  adjvidlcatlve  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  Incurred  by  the  Fund  by  reason  of  the 
claim.  Such  an  action  may  be  commenced 
against  any  owner,  operator  or  guarantor,  or 
against  any  other  person  who  Is  liable  pur- 
suant to  any  law.  to  the  compensated  claim- 
ant or  to  the  Fund,  for  the  damages  or  costs 
for  which  compensation  was  paid 

(d)  No  claim  may  be  presented  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  for  damages  under 
this  title,  unless  that  claim  is  presented  or 
action  commenced  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  '.oss  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later:  Proxided,  houevcr.  That  the  time  limi- 


tations contained  herein  shall  not  t)egln  to 
run  against  a  minor  until  he  reaches  18  years 
of  age  or  a  legal  represetjtatlve  is  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him  nor  against  an  incompetent 
person  until  his  incompetency  ends  or  a 
ieghl  representative  is  duly  appointed  for 
!um 

ei  Regardless  of  any  Slate  statutory  or 
common  law  to  the  contrary  no  person  who 
asserts  a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  lo 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  or  held  lo  have 
waived  any  other  claim  not  covered  or  as- 
sertable  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
arising  from  the  same  incident,  transaction 
or  set  of  circumstances  nor  to  have  spill  a 
cause  of  action  Further,  no  pe.'son  asserting 
a  claim  against  the  Fu.id  pursuant  to  this 
title  sliall  as  a  result  of  any  determination 
of  a  question  of  fact  or  law  made  in  connec- 
tion with  that  claim  be  deemed  or  held  lo  be 
collaterally  estopped  from  raising  such  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  any  other  claim  not 
covered  or  assertable  against  the  Fund  under 
this  title  arising  from  the  same  incident 
transBctior.   or  set  of  circumstances 

LITIGATION     JfBISDICTION    A.ND    VINUI 

Sec  113  (ai  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  may  be  had  upon 
application  by  any  interested  person  only  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Any  such 
application  shall  i)e  made  within  nmetv  days 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  such  regu- 
lations. Any  matter  with  respect  to  which 
review  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  m  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for 
enforcement  or  to  obtain  damages  or  recov- 
ery of  respon.se  costs 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  a 
of  this  section  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  con'roversles  enslnp  under  thif 
Act,  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  cf  the 
parties  or  the  amount  in  controversy  Venue 
shall  lie  in  any  district  in  which  the  release 
or  damages  occurred  or  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  may  be  found,  or  has  his 
principal  off.ce  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Fund  shall  reside  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  a  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
controversy  or  other  matter  resulting  from 
the  assessment  of  collection  of  any  tax  as 
provided  by  title  II  of  this  Act  or  to  the  re- 
view of  anv  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

id)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  m  >ot  any  litigatioi.  con- 
cerning any  release  of  any  hazardcus  s'ob- 
slance,  or  any  damages  assc-iated  therewith 
commenced  prior  to  enactment   of  this  Act 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  L*W 
Sec  114  (81  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  interpreted  as  preempting  any 
State  from  imposing  any  additiona'.  liability 
or  requirements  with  respect  to  the  release 
of  hazardous  substances  within  s.  ch  Sta-e 
(b)  Any  person  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  removal  costs  or  damages  cr  claims 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  precluded 
from  recovering  compensation  for  the  same 
removal  costs  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant 
to  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  Any  per- 
son who  receives  compensation  for  remioval 
costs  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant  to  anv 
other  Federal  or  State  law  shall  be  precluded 
from  receiving  compensation  for  the  sam.e 
removal  costs  or  damages  or  claims  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

(ci  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act  no 
person  may  be  required  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  claims  for  any  costs  of  re- 
sponse or  damages  or  claims  which  may  be 
compensated  under  this  title  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  preclude  any  State  from 
using  general  revenues  for  such  a  fund  or 
from  imposing  a  tax  or  fee  upon  any  person 
or  upon  any  substance  In  order  to  finance 
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the  piircha-ne  or  prrpoeitlonlng  of  hazardous  paid  by  the  person  entering  the  product  for  the     manufac'urer      prf>ducer,     or     importer 

■ubstance     response     equipment     or     other  lo:  sumption    use    or  warehousUiK  thereof 

preparations  for  the  response  to  a  release  of  3)  T»x  on  (  ditain  usia  oa  Exroais --  ibi  Amount  or  Tax  -The  amount  of  ths 
hazardous  substances  which  alTect  such  The  tax  imposed  by  svibsectlon  ib)  shall  be  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  tai  shall  be  de- 
State  p*id    by    the   person    using   or   exporting   the      termlned    in    accordance   with    the    following 

(di    Except   as   provided   in    this   title    no  crude  oil    as  the  case  mav  be  tab.e 

owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  facility  who  idi   TniMiNATiow  —I  he  taxes  Impoaed  by  The  tax  U 

establishes  and  maintains  evidence  of  flnan-  this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September  the  following 

cial    responsibility    in    accordance    with    this  30    1985   except  that  If  on  September  30,  1983  In  the  case  of:                         amount  per  ton: 

title   shall    be    required    under   any   State   or  or  September  30    1964                                                         Acetylene     . $4  g7 

local   law    rule,  or  regulation   to  establish  or  ili    the  unobligated  balance  In   the  Haz-          Benzene     4  87 

maintain     anv     other    evidence    of    financial  ardous    SulMtance    Response    Trust    Fund    as           Butane     4  (7 

responsibility    In    connection    with    liability  of  such  date  exceeds  »yOO  (MX)  000.  and                       Butvlene        .. .. 4.87 

for    the    release    of    a    hazardous    substance  (ii   theSe-retary    after  consultation  with           Butadiene   . ,.„ 4.17 

from    such    vessel    or    facility     Evidence    of  the  Admllnstrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro-           Ethylene      .. 4(7 

compliance  with   the  financial   responsibility  tectlon  Agency   determines  that  such  unobll-          Methane    . ... 3  44 

requirements  of   this  title  shall   be  accepted  gated    balance    will    exceed    8500  000  000    on          Napthalene     . 4  87 

by  a  State  In  lieu  of  anv  other  requirement  September    :to   of    the    following    year    If    the          Propylene    4  87 

of    financial    responsibility   Imposed   by   such  tax  is  suspended                                                                   Toluene 4  87 

Slate    in    connection    with    llabllltv    for    the  men  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  bv  this  section          -Xvlene    llll"llll[     4  87 

release  of  a  hazardous  substance   from  such  during  the  first  calendar  vear  beginning  after          AmmonU    3  64 

vessel  or  facility  the  date  referred  to  in  piragraph  ( 1 )                           Antimony    4  48 

AtTH  .«iTY   TO   DILICATE     issut   azctn^TiONS  sje     4fl,j     DiriNiTioNs    .^Nu   SpiciAL   Ruus            Antimony   trloxlde 3.75 

SEC     115     The    President    Is    authorized    to  ^,,     UtriNmoNS -I^3r    purposes    of    this           .!^nlc   trloxlde ^^ 

delegate    and    assign    any    duties    or    powers  ,u3ch.pter-                                                                          alburn    st^mde 9  ti 

imposed    upon    or    assigned    to    him    and    to  ,,,    CaVDi  oil       The   term     crude  oil     in-           Bromine                4« 

promulgate     any     regulation.,     neces-sary     to  c\u<ie»    crude    oil    cundensaies    and    natural          radmium !  !» 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  gasoline.                                                                                   Chlorine      *  10 

TITLE    II— HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCE    RE-  (31      Domisttc      c-bude     oil —The      term          Chromium ' 4  4S 

SPONSE    REVENUE    ACT    OF     1980  domestic  crude  olT  meins  any  crude  oil  pro-          Chromite       1   63 

Src    JOl    Sno«T   TiTi.i     Amendment   or   1954  «l^'c«<l    from    a    well    located    in    the    United  Potassium    dlchromaielir]"!!""'      I   89 

Code  states                                                                                   Sodium  dlchromat* 1  87 

.a.    SHO.T  TITLE  This  title  may   be  cited  ,,    .'VJV!^^']'*'^    "T"       V'  n*""    ^'          ^■^'^»"     *  " 

as  the     Hazardous  Subatance  Response  Rev-  ^^^'•"";,Pr°<Ju«     includes  crude  oil                             cupric  sulfate I    87 

enue  Act  of  1980  ■  •  '  a        T!7'°  ''*'"  ~x»,        ,              ■„„.          Cupric    oxide 359 

:bl    AMENDMENT  or  1954   CODE -Excepl  as  '^J  misns'the   f^'s^Le^     ,^I"i,.J.    ,      r           ^""P-'"  """l' 3  97 

^w        .                      .                 _.   ^         ,.  ot*te»    meau^   the   50   biates.   the   District   of  Mvrirr^Kinri.~    »r^iM                                        n  *%t% 

other*^    expresslv    provded     wheiiever    in  Columbia      the     Commonwealth     of     Puerto          Hdr^en    nuorlX «M 

this    title    an    amendment    or    repeal    Is    ex-  r.co.  »nv  possession  of  the  United  States    the           "an    oUde                1  ?f 

pressed    in    terms   of    an    amendment    to.    or  commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is-           [Zrurl       I  \l 

repeal   of    •   »';^--'on   or   other   provision     the  ,»„ds    and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific          Nicke        A  47 

reference    shall    be    considered    to    be    made  i.sunds                                                                                      NicKel     447 

to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter-  '  ,  n     ttk,,-,,,  .,. ..  Phosphorous    4  47 

nal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (  Bi   United  states  includes  continental         stannous   chloride 2  8S 

nai  KevenueLoaeoi  itfM  shelf  *«e*s      The  principles  of  section   638  stannic     chloride                                           2^ 

Subtitle   A— Imposition   of  Taxes   On    Petro-  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  the  term  'United          zm^  chloride          o  rn 

l.um   and    certain   Chemicals  states  Zinc  sulfate     """i:::;::::::::"     l" 

Sec  211    Imposition  or  Taxes  'Ci      United     states     incli-des     roari&N  Potassium    hydroxide                                   0  23 

lai    Qenesal    RvLt  —Subtitle    D    (relating  "*"   iones  -  The    term     United   States    In-  sodlum   hydroxide. .  .'.'.'.ll'.'.'.'.'.'/.y.     0  38 

to    miscellaneous    excise    taiesi     Is    amended  ^""*"  ^^'  f""'*?"  ""•'l'  ^""'  ^^  'f^e  United          sulfuric   acid 0  26 

by   inserting   after  chapter   37    the   following  ^'■»'"                                                                                        Nitric   add 0  34 

new  chapter  '*'    United   states    niriNraY  — The    term 

United  States  reflnerv    means  anv  facility  in  " '  <:  •     Termination —No    tax    shall    be   im- 

Chapter   38 — ENVIRONMENTAL   TAXES  the    United    States    at    which    crude    oil    is  posed   under   this  section   during  anv  period 

"Subchapter   A    Tax   on   petroleum  refined  during  which  no  tax  Is  Imposed  under  sec- 

"Subchapter    3     Tax    on    certain    chemicals  16)    REriNUiEs    v^hich    p«oduce   NATtniAL  tion46Il(ai 

Subchapter    A— Tax    on    Petroleum  gasoline  —In   the  case  of  any  United  States  ■  Scr   4662    DEriNirioNs  and  Special  Riles 

SEC    4811    Imposition  of  tax  refinery     which     produces     natural    gasoline  ..,^,     DEriNmoNs -For    purposes    of    this 

••SEC    4612    Definitions  snd  special   rules  ''^I?,  k     ,"      ,   h"             «»»":'"«   so   produced  ,  .bchapter- 

.■,K,.<:i.«.   ruies  shall  be  treated  as  received  at  such  reflnerv  ,,,     XA..«t»    r-w>ui^.i       ■■■.,■. r,»    ..    r,^,^ 
Sec     4811     Imposition  or  Tax  at   the   time  so  nroduced  '      '***""    chemical -Except    as    pro- 
..         „                „  ..    *      "      *"  P^^f'^^'^'a  vidcd   in   subsection    (b).   the  term    taxable 
(ai   Oene«al  RriE      There  Is  hereby  Im-  i7)    Premises  -The   term    premises    has  chemicar  means  any  substance- 
posed  a  tax  of  0  99  cent  a  barrel  on--  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  for  purposes  ,  ^,    ^.^i^h    is   ILsted   In   the   table   under 

••(11   crude  oil  received  at  a  United  Slates  <>f  determining  gross  income  from  the  prop-  .(cMon  4681  ib)    and 
refinery   and  erlv  under  section  613  "    ..,b,    which   is   manufactured  or  produced 
(3»   petroleum  products  entered  Into  the  '^i    BAantL      The  term    barrel    means  42  ;„    ,^,    United    States    or    entered    In'o   the 
United     States     tor     consump-lon      use      or  United  States  gallons  L'nited  States  for  consumption,  use,  or  ware- 
warehousing  (9)    Fkactiunal    part   or    barrel — In    the  housing 

b,    Tax   on   Certain    Uses   and   Exro«TA-  <-»»e  of  »  fraction  of  a  barrel    the  tax  as  Im-  ,2,    united     states —The     term      United 

""''-  f°'*''    by    section    4611    shall    be    the    same  stateo'  ha*  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 

"ill   In  GENUAL — If —  fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  sert'on  4612(a)(4) 

■■(A)    anv    domestic    ^rude    oil    is    used    In  on  »  whole  barrel  ( J ,  Importer —The  term   Importer' means 

or   exported   from   the    United    States    and  ' ""  '^"''^  O"'  "T**  '»<»'osed  wriH  RtsprrT  thg  person  entering  the  taxable  chemical  for 

'Hi    before    such    use   or    exportation,    no  ^"   '""'   Piooi-cT  — No   lax   shall    be   impo.sed  consumption    use   or  warehousing 

tax    was    imposed    on    such    crude    oil    under  f^^' *«ctlti'>  «61 1  with  respect  to  anv  petroleum  •,4,     Ton —The    term     ton'    means    2  000 

subsection   <a).  product    if   the   person    who   would    be    liable  pounds    In  the  case  of  any  taxable  chemical 

then   a    tax   of   0  79  cent  a   barrel    is   hereby  ''   h"*^!!  "*  "t*bll»hes  that  a  prior  tax  im-  which    Ls    a    gas     the    term     ton     means    the 

imtjo-ed  on  such  crude  oil  posed    by    such    section    has    been    Imposed  amount   cf  such  gas  in  cubic  feet   which  is 

i2(      Exception     for     ise     on     premi«,  with  respect  to  such  product  the     equivalent      of     2.000     pounds     on     a 

WHERE   PRootcED      Paragraph    ( 1 )    shall    not  „    '<^ '  ^'''osition  or  Revenues  F«OM  Puerto  molecular  weight  basis 

applv  to  anv  use  of  crude  oil   for  ex'ractln^  °    *"■*    ^"^    ^''"'"''    's'-*''DS  -The    provl-  -,5,    Fractional  part  or  ton  -In  the  case 

oil    or    natural    gas    on    the    premises    where  "'    of    subsections    iaii3i    and    (bl(3)    of  of   a    fraction   of   a   ton     the   tax    Imposed   by 

such  crude  oil  was  produced               '   ~  section  7652  shall   not  apply  to  any  tax  Im-  section    4661    shall    be    the    same   fraction   of 

■■(c)    Persons   Liable   roa   Tax  —  posed  by  section  4611  the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole 

"Ml     CRfOE    oil    received    AT    REnNE«T  —  Subchapter   B— Tajt   on    Certain    Chemicals  ton. 

The  tiix  imposed  bv  subsection   laiili   shall  "S««^   *^^'    'mpo-'ltlon  of  tax  "'bi    Exceptions:    Other  Special  Hcles — 

be  paid  by  the  operator  of  the  United  States  '^<^   *^^   Definitions  and  special  rules.  "^"^  purpose;  of  this  subchapter— 

reflnerv  •  c,^    .desi     t..        —              t.  "(II  Methane  or  bitane  used  as  a  fcel  — 

(2)     Imported    rrxROLErM    prodhcx -x»,  ^      Imposition  or  Tax  ^nJer    leguiallons   prescribed    hv    the   Secre- 

tax   imposed   bv    subsection    (.i,t,    .Lm    w  "'    '-*'-''^«'»'-  Rl-i-i: -There  Is  hereby  Im-  tarv    :ntthane  or  butane  shall   be  treated  as 

«:^uun    (aitw)    snail   be  poeed  a  tax  on  any  taxable  chemical  sold  by  a  taxeblc   chemical  only  If  It  is  :ised  o'.her- 
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wise  than  as  a  fuel  (and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  la)  the  pyerson  so  using  It  shall  be 
treated  as  the  manufacturer  thereof). 

"(2)     SCBSTANCES     LSED    IN    THE    PRODUCTION 

or  rERTiLina  — 

'  Ai  In  general— In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  sulfuric  acid,  or  ammonia  which  Is  a 
quaiifted  substance — 

"(li  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section 
46Rlia)  for  any  sale  before  October  1.  1983, 
and 

'ii;     111  the  case  of  a  sale  after  September 

30,  1983,  the  table  contained  In  section  4661 

bi  shall  be  applied  by  substllutlng  19  cenU 

for  the  amount  otherwise  applicable  to  such 

substance 

"(B)  Qt'ALiriEO  SUBSTANCE —For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  sub- 
<tance^  means  any  substance — 

"ID  tised  In  a  qualified  use  by  the  manu- 
facturer   producer,  or  Importer, 

"  !l)  sold  for  use  by  the  purchaser  In  a 
quallrled  use,  or 

"(Ul)  sold  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to  a 
second  purchaser  for  use  by  such  second  pur- 
chaser m  a  qualified  use 

Ci  QuALtriED  USE  -For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'qualified  uee'  means 
any  use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
a  fertilizer 

"(3!    SVLri'RrC  ACID  PRODUCED  AS  A  BTPROOUCT 

or  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL — In  the  caae  cf 
sulfuric  acid  produced  solely  as  a  byproduct 
of  and  on  the  same  site  as  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  no  lax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  this  section 

"(CI  Use  by  Manvtacturer.  Etc,  Consid- 
ered Sale  — If  any  person  manufactures,  pro- 
duces or  Imports  a  taxable  chemical  and 
uses  such  chemical,  then  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  lax  under  section  4661  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  chemical  were  sold  by  such 
person 

"id I  REruND  OR  Crtdit  roR  Certain  Uses  — 
"(11    In  general — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If — 

"lA)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"B)  such  chemical  was  used  by  any  person 
in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
other  suhetance  the  sale  of  which  by  such 
perscjn  would  be  taxable  under  such  section 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  so  paid 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund  (with- 
out Interest)  to  such  person  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  11  were  an  overpayment  of  tax 
Imposed  by  such  rectlon  In  any  case  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies,  the  amount  of 
any  such  credit  or  refund  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  lax  Imposed  by  such  section 
on  the  other  substance  manufactured  or 
produced 

"(2)  Use  as  nniTiLizER  — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary    If 

"I  A I    a   lax    under  section   4661    was   paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  or 
ammonia  without   regard  to  subsection   (b) 
2 1    and 

"iB)  any  person  uses  such  substance  or 
sells  such  substance  for  use,  as  a  qualified 
substance, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with  re- 
gard to  subsection  ibi  i2|  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  credit  or  refund  i  without  Interest)  to  such 
person  In  the  same  manner  as  If  It  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this  section 

"(e)  DisposmoN  or  Revenues  From  Pttthto 
Rico  and  the  VuictN  Islands — The  provisions 
of  subsections  (aiOi  and  (bM3)  of  section 
7852  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  imposed  by 
section  4681  " 

bi    CuniiCAL    Amendment — The    table    of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  37  the 
following  new  item: 
"Chapter   38     EN\'IRONMENTAL   TAXES'". 

ici  E»TECTi\T  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1981 

CXXVT •1945— Part   23 


SUBTFTLX   B — Establishment   or   Hazardous 

Substance   Risponse   Trust  Fund 
Sec    231    Establishment  or  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response   Trust  F^nd. 
la)    Creation   or   Trust   Fund — ^There   Is 
established    in   the   Treasury   of   the   United 
States    a    trust   fund    to    be    known    as    the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  " 
(hereinafter   in   this  subtitle   referred   to  as 
the  "Response  Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of 
such    amounts    as    may    be    appropriated    or 
transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
m  this  section 

(b)  Transters  to  Response  T«ost  Pukd. — 

( 1 )  Amounts  equivalent  to  ce«tain  taxes. 
etc  — There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Response  Trust  P*und 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary  ")  to  be  equivalent 
to— 

I  A)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611  or  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

iBi  the  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  under  this  Act, 
and 

(C»  all  monej-B  recovered  or  collected 
under  section  311(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act 

I  D)  penalties  assessed  under  Title  I  of  this 
Act    and 

lE)  punlllve  damages  under  section  107(c) 
i8). 

(2)  Authorization  roR  appropriations  — 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund  for  fis- 
cal year — 

(A)    1981.  144.000,000. 

iBi    1982.   844,000,000. 

(C)    1983.  144.000.000, 

ID)   1984,  144.000,000,  and 

I  El  1985,  844,000,000,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subparagraphs 
(A).  IB),  (C).  and  (D)  as  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated before  October   1,   1984 

(3)  Transeer  or  eunds — There  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund — 

(A)  one-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  vinder  the  Fund  In  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 

IB)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 504(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  during 
any  fiscal  year 

(c)  Expenditures  From  Response  Trust 
Fund  — 

( 1 )  In  general  — Amounts  In  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  In  connection 
with  releases  or  threats  of  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  into  the  environment  only 
for  purposes  of  making  expenditures  which 
are  described  In  section  111  (other  than  sub- 
section (])  thereof)  of  this  Act.  as  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding— 

'A)   response  costs, 

iBi  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

iC)  claims  for  injury  To  or  destruction  or 
loss  of,  natural  resources  and 

iD)  related  costs  described  In  section  111 
'  ci  of  this  Act 

i2i      Limitations     on      EXprr^DirfTiES — At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  Response  Trust  F\md  under  subsection 
b)  ( 1  )  (A)  and  i2)  shall  be  reserved — 

I  A)  for  The  pvirposes  specified  in  para- 
praphs  II)  i2)  and  (4)  of  section  111  la)  of 
this  Act   and 

iB)  for  The  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  section  223ic)  other  than  advances 
subject  To  the  limitation  of  secTlon  223(c) 
(2) (C) 

Sec    222    Liabilitt  of  United  States  LiMrrro 
TO  AMOUNT  IN  Trust  Fund 

I  a)  General  Rule — Any  claim  for  dam- 
ages filed  against  the  Response  Trust  Fund 


may  be  paid  only  out  of  such  Trust  Fund 
Nothing  in  this  Act  (or  In  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act)  shall  authorize  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  Oovernmenl  of 
any  additional  amount  for  damages  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  claim  out  of  any  source 
other  than  the  Response  Trust  Fund 

lb)  Order  in  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Aix 
To  Be  Paid — If  at  any  time  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  is  unable  i  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion lai  I  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  (Other  than 
lor  response  costs)  payable  out  of  such  Trust 
Fund  at  such  time,  such  claims  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  subsection  (a),  be 
paid  in  full  In  the  order  In  which  they  were 
r.nally  determined 
Sec-    223    Administrative  Provisions 

•  ai  Method  or  Transexr  — The  amounts 
appropriated  by  section  221(biil)  shall  be 
iranslerred  at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
;und  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Response  Trust 
I-~und  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  such 
section  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
the  amount  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amount  required  to  be  trans- 
: erred 

lb)  Management  of  Teust  Fund  — 

I  1  1  Report  —The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  of  the  Response  Trust  Fund  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  for  e^ch  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  after  September  30  1981. 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  o! 
the  operations  of  such  Trust  Fund  during 
.such  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  condition 
and  operations  during  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which 
the  report  Is  made 

i2)  Investment — It  shall  be  the  duly  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  such  portion  of  such 
Trust  Fund  as  is  noT.  In  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals  Such 
investments  shall  be  In  public  debt  securities 
with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  o: 
such  Trust  Fund  and  bearing  interest  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary  Taking  Into  con- 
sideration current  market  yields  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  The  income 
on  such  Investments  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  each  such  Trust  Fund 

(C)    Authortty  To   Borrow  — 

(1)  In  general — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
as  repayable  advances,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  s'lch 
Trust  Fund 

( 2 )  Limitations  on  advances  to  response 
trust  fund  — 

lAi  Aggregate  advances — The  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  repayable  advances  to 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  which  Is  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  during  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amo'>:nt  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  I  mounts  which  will  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  under  pata- 
praph  (l)(Ai  of  section  221(b)  of  this  Act 
for  the  following  fiscal  year,  and 

(Bi  Advances  for  payment  of  response 
costs  — No  amount  may  be  advanced  after 
March  31.  1983  to  the  Response  Trust  F\ind 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  response  costs  de- 
scribed in  section  llKa)  (1).  (21,  or  (4), 
\mless  such  costs  are  Incurrea  incident  to 
anv  spin  The  effects  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  To  be  catastrophic 

iC)  Advances  for  other  costs — The 
maximum  aggregate  amount  advanced  to  the 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund  which  Is 
ouTsTandlng  at  any  one  time  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  paying  costs 
other  than  costs  described  In  section  111 
la)  (1).  (2),  or  (41  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  esTlmaTe  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  sucn  fiscal  year 

iD)  Final  repayment —No  advance  shall 
he  made  To  The  Response  Trust  Fund  after 
September    30     1985,    and    all    adrsnc«8    to 
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such  Fund  shall  b«  repaid  on  or  before  such 

d»te 

(3)  RiPAYMiNT  or  ADVANrm  AdvBnr«>« 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  »h.ill  b«- 
repaid  and  interest  i>ii  such  advances  shall 
be  paid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  monevn 
are  available  for  s\ich  purposes  m  the  Trus- 
Fund  to  which  ihe  advance  was  made  Such 
interest  ihill  be  at  rates  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  m  subsection  lb) 
and  shall  be  compounded  annually. 
Subtitle  C  KostClosure  Tax  and  Trust  Fund 
arc    J31    Imposition  or  Tax 

I  a)  IN  CirNtRAi  Chapter  38  as  added  by 
section  Jll  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
•.here.'f  the  followuig  new   sut>chapter 

Subchapter  C— Tax  on  Hazardous  Wastei 
Sec    4681     Imposition  of   tax 
Sec    468:2    Uehnltioiis  and   special   rules 
•Stc    4681     Imposition   of  Tax 

•lai  OtNr«Ai  Riir  I  here  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  reelpt  of  hazardous  waste 
at  a  qvialltled  hazardo\i.s  wiuste  disposal 
facility 

■•(b)  Amount  or  Tax  —The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  la)  shall  be  equal 
to  S2  13  per  dry  weight  ton  of  hazardous 
waste 
Sec  4682  Deiinitions  and  Special  Rules 
'  lai  DEFiNirioNS — For  purposes  cf  this 
sutxrhapter — 

"I  1 )  HAZARDoirs  v*'ASTE  —  The  term  hazard- 
ous waste    means  any   waste — 

■  lAi  having  the  characteristics  ldcntlfle.1 
under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  In  elTect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  i  other  than  waste  the 
regulation  of  which  under  such  Act  has  been 
svispended   by  Act  of  CongreiS).  cr 

B)  subject  to  the  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  3002  and 
3004  of  such  Act    as  so  In  effect 

I  2)  QUALlrlED  HA7.ARn<'rs  V^ASTE  DISPOSAL 
TACILITY  — The  term  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  means  any  facility 
which  ha-s  received  a  permit  or  is  accorded 
interim  status  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

"ibi  Tax  Impo.sko  on  Ovvner  oh  Opera- 
tor The  ux  lmp<>.sed  bv  section  4681  shall 
be  Imposed  on  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
qualified    hazardous    waste   disposal    facility 

■(c)  Tax  Not  to  Apply  to  CruTAiN 
Wasttcs— The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4681 
shall  not  apply  to  any  hazardous  waste  which 
will  not  remain  at  the  qu.4llfled  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  after  the  facility  Is 
closed 

■Id)  AppiKABiiirv  ii>  Sn-rioN  -The  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4'i81  shall  apply  to  the 
receipt  of  hazardous  waste  after  September 
10  1983  except  that  If  as  of  September  30  of 
any  subsequent  cilendar  \ear.  the  unobll- 
catert  halatue  of  the  fos' -  losure  Liability 
Trust  Fund  exceeds  $200,000,000.  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  fuch  section  during  the 
followlnt;  calendar  year  " 

(bi  Conforming  Amendment —The  table 
of  subchapter-*  for  chapter  38  Is  amended 
by  addln<{  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlna 
new  Item 

"Subchapter  C     Tax  on  Hazardous  Wastes  '■ 

Stc  332    PosT-Ciost  RE  LiABnn-T  TrcstFvnd 

'  a  I  Crfation  or  Trust  Fund  -There  Is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  Cnlfed 
Sta'es  a  trust  fond  to  be  Known  as  the 
"Post-closure  Liability  Trust  Ftind  ■  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  mav  be  appro- 
priated credited  nr  transferred  to  such 
Trust  Fund 

ib\  ExPENDrruRrs  From  Po9T-Ci08t7«E  It- 
'■nrrT  Trust  Ftrno —Amounts  In  the  Post- 
Closure  I  lahllltv  Trust  Fund  shall  he  avail- 
able only  for  the  purooses  (^escribed  In  sec- 
tions ]07(lrl  and  Iinu  of  this  Act  (as 
In  efTect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act) 


(c)  AoMiNL-iTRATivr  Provlsions  The  pro- 
visions of  section  222  and  223  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  trust  fund 
established  under  this  section,  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  repayable  advances  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
tJoo  ooo  000 

Subtitle  D — Study 

Sec    24  1    Study 

(a)  GcNCRAL  RuLe  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency)  shall  conduct  a  smdy  on  - 
I  1 )  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of— 
(A)  a  schedule  of  taxes  for  the  Response 
Trust  Fund 

(1)  which  Is  based  on  the  disposal  or  gen- 
eration of  hazardous  waste   and 

I II I  which  would  reflect  the  degree  of  haz- 
ard and  risk  of  harm  to  the  public  health 
and  the  environment  posed  by  the  various 
hazardous  wasl.^s. 

iBi  a  schedule  of  taxes  for  the  Post-Clo- 
sure Trvist  Fund 

(lU)  which  are  designed  to  promote  the 
recycling,  incineration,  and  neutralization  of 
hazardous  waste. 

|C)  taxes  imposed  on  substances  not  taxed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  such 
as  bloma.ss  and  wa.stes  designed  as  haz- 
ardous pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  after  the  efTectlve  date 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  an  exemption  from  or  an  Increase  In 
the  suljstances  or  the  amount  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  4661  of  the  Inlf  rnal  Kevenue 
Code  of  1954  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  oxide 
and  for  feedstocks  when  used  in  the  manu- 
facture and  production  of  fertilizers,  based 
upon  the  expenditure  experience  of  the 
Response  Trust   Fund. 

(3)  the  Impact  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
sections  4611.  4661.  aod  4681  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the  Nations 
balance  of  trade  with  other  countries  ilu 
coniultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  States  Irade  Representative:  , 
and 

(4)  the  necessity  for.  and  methods  of 
flnaiiclng  ilncludlng  the  adequacy  of  the 
amount  raised  In  light  of  future  require- 
ments), the  Post-Closure  Liability  Trust 
Fund 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  conduct  studies 
on  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  on  amendments  to  assure 
that  risk  to  public  health  and  'welfare  and 
ttae  enTlronment  from  closed  hazardous 
waste  facilities,  is  minimized  Recommenda- 
tions shall  Include  but  not  tje  limited  to  the 
appropriate  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  Post-Clos'ire  F\ind  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  owners  and  operators  of 
facilities,  for  their  care  in  perpetuity,  the 
appropriate  role  of  private  Insurance  and 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
such 

(c)  Rep-.rt    - 

(I)  In  GENERAL — Not  later  than  JanuRrv  i 
1985.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (Other  than  paragraph  (4)  there- 
of), together  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  deems  feasible 

(3)  Post-closure  liability  trust  fund — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  »»iall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
(4).  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  feasible    on  the  date — 

(A)  which  Is  30  months  after  the  date  o' 
the   enactment   of   this   Act.   and 

(Bi   which  is  43  months  after  such  date 
Srr    342    Tax  Treatment  or  Industrial  De- 
velopment    Bonos     's.suts     to 
Finance  P<-'Llution  C'-'N'Tiol  or 
Waste   Disposal   FACiLmrs 

(a)  'N  General— Section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  in- 


terest on  certain  governmental  obligations) 
Is  amended  by  rede  igiiaiing  subsection  (h) 
a,s  sub.,ectlon  ij).  and  by  inierling  after  sub- 
section (g)   the  following  new  subsectlcjns 

ihj  .Air  or  Water  Pollution  Control 
Facii  iriEs  —For  purpises  o.'  this  secL.ti — 

1 1)  In  general — The  term  air  or  water 
pollution  control  facility'  means  land  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion  under  section    167 — 

'■(A)  which  IS  acquired,  constructed,  recon- 
structed, or  erected  to  abate  or  control  water 
or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removi.'ig  altering  dLspoiing.  storing  or 
prevent. ng  the  creation  or  emission  of  poi- 
lutants,  Ciintaminants    wastes,  or  heat. 

■■(B)  which  Is  certified  by  the  Federal  cer- 
tifying authority  i  as  defined  In  section  189 
(d  I  I  2  1  1  or  the  State  certifying  authority  (as 
defined  in  .section  16!lidii3)  )  as  meeting  or 
furthering  Federal  or  State  requirements  for 
abatement  or  control  of  water  or  atmospherii- 
poUullon  or  contamination    and 

■■(Ci  all  or  a  portion  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  acquisition  ct'nstructlon,  reconstruc- 
tion iiT  ere-tion  of  which  would  i,ot  l>e  made 
except  for  the  purpose  of  abating,  controlling. 
or  preventing  pollution 

(21    Exempt  financing  to  be  unavailable 

FOR  EXPrNDITURrS  For  PIRP<ISFS  OTHER  THAN 
pollution   CONTROL  — 

"(A)  In  general — Subsection  (b)(4)(F) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  issue  of  obligations  lotherwis"  qualifying 
under  subsection  i  b)  (4  i  iFi  )  If  the  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  which  Is  tised  to 
provide  air  or  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties exceeds  i  bv  more  than  an  Insubstantial 
amount  i  the  amount  by  which  — 

■■|1)  the  cost  of  acqujring  constructing  re- 
constructing  or  erecting  the  facility   exceeds 

"(II)  the  net  profit  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  derived  through  the  re- 
covery of  wastes  or  otherwise  In  the  opr-a- 
tlon  of  the  facility  over  Its  actual  useful  life 

"(B)  Net  profit — For  purposfs  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  net  profit'  means  the 
present  value  of  ben<'flts  (using  a  discount 
rate  of  12' j  percent  i  to  be  derived  from  that 
portion  of  such  cost  properly  attributable  to 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  or  ca- 
pacity or  extending  the  useful  life,  or  re- 
ducing the  to'a!  operating  costs  of  the  plant 
or  other  propj^rtv  •  r^  any  tinlt  thereofi  In 
connection  with  which  such  facility  is  to  be 
operated   reduced  bv  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  totil  cost  Incurred  to  acquire, 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect  the  property 
(reduced  by  IW  estimated  salvage  value), 
and 

•■(111  the  present  value  (using  a  discount 
rate  of  12',  percent  of)  all  expenses  re-ison- 
ablv  expected  ta  be  Incurred  In  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  property  Including 
utility  and  labor  costs.  Federal  State,  and 
local  Income  taxes,  the  cost  of  Insurance,  end 
Interest  expense 

"(1)  Solid  Waste  Disposal  FAClHTres — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■hR7irdou,s  waste  or  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities'  Includes  land  and  property  of  a 
character  sub'ecf  to  depreciation  under  sec- 
tion 167  which  Is  acquired  constrvicted,  re- 
constructed or  erected  for  no  significant 
ptirpose  other  than  to  comply  w!*h  hazard- 
ous or  sfilld  '»ia«'e  manacement  requlr-^-ments 
Imposed  bv  the  Solid  Waste  Dlsposttl  Act  ■ 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  Subpara- 
praph  (E'  of  se'-flon  in3(b)'4i  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  ".  hazardout 
waste.  '  after     sewage" 

I  c  )  CLARrricfTioN  OF  REFERENCE  — For  pur- 
p)Oses  of  section  103'1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  19^4  any  reference  to  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  means  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  as  amended  bv  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1976  and  os  It  Is  or  mav  he  amended  from 
time  to  time  bv  other  Ai-ts  No  Inference 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  sentence 
with    respect    to    the    presence    or   absence   nf 
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the  words  'as  amended^,  by  themselves  or  In 
combinatKui  with  a  reference  to  another  Act 
whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  an  Act  by  Its  short  title 
(di  The  amendments  made  by  subsection.s 
(SI  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  vvith 
respect  to  obllgatlon.s  Issued  after  the  date 
(jf  enactment  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
taxable  \ears  ending  after  that  date 
TITLE  III-  MISCEI.LANP:0US    PROVISIONS 

R»  PORTS    AND    STt   DIES 

Src.  301  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  four  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  comprehensive  report  on 
experience  with  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act.  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  and  Fund 
are  effective  In  enabling  government  to  re- 
tspond  to  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  releases 
of  hazardous  substances. 

(2 1  a  summary  of  past  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund; 

i3i  a  projection  of  any  future  funding 
needs  remaining  after  the  expiration  of  au- 
thority to  collect  taxes  and  of  the  threat  to 
public  health,  welfare  and  the  environment 
posed  by  the  projected  relca-scs  which  create 
any  such  needs: 

(4)  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
In  recovering  Fund  disbursements  from 
liable  parties. 

(8)  the  record  of  State  participation  In 
the  system  of  response,  llabllitv.  and  com- 
pensation established  by  this  Act; 

(6)  the  impact  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
title  II  of  this  Act  on  the  Nations  balance  of 
trade  with  other  countries. 

(7)  an  a.ssessmcnt  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  schedule  of  taxes  which 
would  take  Into  account  one  or  more  of  the 
fo!!o',vlng:  the  likelihood  of  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  the  degree  of  hazard 
R!!d  risk  of  harm  to  public  health,  welfare, 
and  the  environment  resulting  from  any 
such  release,  Incentives  to  proper  handling, 
recycling,  Incineration,  and  neutralization 
of  hazardous  wastes  and  disincentives  to 
Improper  or  Illegal  handling  or  dL^posal  of 
hazardous  materials,  administrative  and  re- 
porting b'irdcns  on  govcriimen!  and  indus- 
try, and  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  burden 
fails  on  toe  substances  and  parties  which 
create  the  problems  addressed  by  this  Act 
In  preparing  the  report  the  President  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies.  atTected  Industries  and  claim- 
ants, and  such  other  interested  parties  as  he 
may  find  useful  Based  upon  the  analyses 
and  cons'iltatlnn  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion, the  President  shall  also  include  In  the 
report  any  reconimendatlons  for  legislative 
changes  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  recommenda- 
tions concerning  authorization  levels,  taxes, 
State  participation,  liability  and  liability 
limits,  and  financial  responsibility 
provisions 

(b)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  i  1 )  whether  adequate  private  in- 
surance protection  is  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  vessels  and  facilities  subject  to  lia- 
bility under  .section  107  of  this  Act  and  i2i 
whether  the  market  for  such  Insurance  Is 
sufTlclently  competitl'. e  to  as.siire  purchasers 
of  features  such  as  a  reasonable  range  of  de- 
ductibles. co-Insurance  provisions,  and  ex- 
clusions The  President  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  submit  an 
Interim  report  on  his  study  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(CMli  The  President,  acting  through  Fed- 
eral officials  desU'iiaied  by  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  published  under  section  105  of 
this  Act  shall  study  and  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  assessment  of 


damages  for  injury  to,  destruction  of,  or  loss 
of  natural  resources  resulting  from  a  release 
of  oi!  or  a  hazardous  substance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  sectu-n  31I(lii4i  and 
i5)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  lA) 
standard  procedures  for  simplihed  assess- 
ments reqviinng  minimal  field  ober^ation. 
including  establisliing  measures  of  damages 
b.ised  on  units  of  discharge  o'  release  or  units 
of  affected  area  and  iBi  alternative  proto- 
cols for  conducting  assessments  In  individual 
cases  to  determine  the  t\pe  and  extent  of 
short  and  long  term  injury  destruction,  or 
loss  Such  regulations  shall  identify  the  best 
ii'.  .Liable  procedures  to  determine  such  dam- 
ages, includlni;  both  direct  and  indirect  In- 
jury, destruction,  or  loss  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  factors  including  but  not 
limited  to.  replacement  value,  use  value  and 
ability  of  the  ecosystem  or  resource  to  re- 
cover. 

(3)  Such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed  and 
revised  as  appropriate  every  two  years 

(di  The  Administrator  of  the  En\iron- 
mcntal  ProK-ction  Agency  shall  in  constUta- 
tion  witli  other  Federal  agencies  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nongovernmental  agencies 
conduct  a  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
y^ithin  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  issues,  alternatives,  and  pol- 
icy considerations  mvolyed  m  the  selection 
of  locations  for  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  facilities  TTils  study 
shall  include 

(  A  I  an  assessment  of  current  and  projected 
treatment  storage,  and  disposal  capacity 
needs  and  shortfalls  for  hazardous  waste  by 
management  category  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  tlic  appropriateness 
of  a  regional  approach  to  siting  and  design- 
ing haz.irdovis  waste  manacement  farllltles 
and  the  identification  of  hazardous  waste 
management  regions  Interstate  or  Intrastate, 
or  both  with  similar  hazardovis  waste  man- 
agement needs; 

(Ci  solicitation  and  analysis  of  pro~osals 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management  facilities  by  non- 
governmental entitles  except  that  no  pro- 
posal solicited  under  terms  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  analyzed  If  It  involves  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  or  falls  to  comply 
with  the  reqtiirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law; 

iD)  recommei.datlijns  on  the  appropriate 
balance  between  pvib'.lc  and  private  sector 
involvement  in  the  siting,  design,  and  oper- 
ation of  new  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities; 

(El  documentation  of  the  major  reasons 
for  public  opposition  to  new  hazardous  waste 
management  facilities;  and 

(Fi  an  evaluation  of  the  various  options 
for  overcoming  obstacles  to  siting  new  fa- 
cilities, including  needed  legislation  for  Im- 
plementing the  most  suitable  option  or  op- 
tions, 

(e)(1)  In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies in  providing  legal  redress  for  harm  to 
man  and  the  environment  caused  by  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  into  the  envi- 
ronment, there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  study  within  12  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

(2)  This  study  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
assistance  of  tl.e  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Law  Institute,  the  Association 
of  American  Trial  Lawyers,  and  the  National 
Assoriation  of  State  Attorneys  General  with 
the  President  of  each  entity  selecting  three 
members  from  each  organization  to  conduct 
the  study  The  Study  Chairman  and  one 
Re-'orter  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
twelve  members  of  the  study  group 

(3)  As  part  of  their  review  of  the  adequacy 


of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies, the  study  group  shall  evaluate  the 
following: 

(A/  the  nature,  adequacy  and  availability 
of  existing  remedies  under  present  law  In 
compensating  for  harm  to  mar,  from  the 
release  of  hazardous  substances. 

(B)  the  nature  of  barriers  to  recovery  (par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  burdens  of  going 
forward  and  o!  proof  and  rele\ai.cyi  ana  the 
role  such   barriers  pia;    m   the  legal   s\stem; 

iC)  the  scope  of  the  evidentiary  burdens 
placed  on  the  plaintitT  ii.  proving  harm  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  scientific  uriceriainty 
over  causation  with  respect  to 

(1)  carcinogens  mutagens,  and  teratogens, 
and  (11)  the  human  health  etlects  of  exposure 
to  low  doses  of  hazardous  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time: 

iDi  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  existing 
remedies  under  present  law  In  providing 
compensation  for  damages  to  natural  re- 
sources from  the  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances; 

lE)  the  scope  of  liability  under  existing 
law  and  the  consequences,  particularly  with 
respect  to  obtaining  insurance,  of  any 
changes  In  such  liability: 

(F)  barriers  to  recovery  posed  by  existing 
statutes  of  limitations, 

i4)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  recommendations 
Such  recommendations  shall  explicitly  ad- 
dress: 

(A)  the  need  for  revisions  in  existing 
statutory  or  common  law;  and 

i  B I  whether  such  revisions  should  take  the 
form  of  Federal  statutes  or  the  development 
of  a  model  code  which  Is  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Slates 

(6)  The  Fund  shall  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  study  No  expenses 
shall  be  available  to  pay  compensation,  ex- 
cept expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  the 
one  Reporter,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total 
experises  of  the  study  exceed  $300,000. 

(fi  The  President,  actlr.g  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Occupatlona;  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  modify  the  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  involved 
in  response  actions. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES.    SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec  302  (a)  Unless  otherwise  provided 
all  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(bi  Any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  an\ 
provisions  of  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  which  is  repealed  or  superseded  by  this 
Art  and  which  is  in  eflect  on  the  date  imme- 
diately preceding  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reg-jlation  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  efTect  un- 
less or  until  superseded  by  new  regulations 
issued  thereunder 

(ci  Any  regulatlon- 

I  1  I  respecting  financial  responsibility. 
2  -  Issued  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  '.aw 
repealed  or  superseded  by  this  Act    and 

i3i  m  effect  on  the  date  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  sha".:  remain  In 
full  force  and  efTect  unless  or  until  super- 
seded by  new  regulations  Issued  thereunder 

(di  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
modify  in  any  w-ay  the  obligations  or  liablll- 
tiei  of  any  person  under  other  Federal  or 
State  law  including  ccmmon  law  with  re- 
.spect  to  releases  of  hazardous  substances  or 
ol.her  pollutant  or  contaminants  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered. 
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liiterprrtFd.  or  construed  In  any  way  as 
reflertiiiK  a  deif rmliialloii.  In  pan  or  whole, 
of  poluy  rcK'ardlnK  the  Inapplicability  of 
strict  llabKitv  or  strict  liability  doctrines 
to  activities  relailni;  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances pollutants  or  contaminants  or  other 
»uch  activities 

ixnaATioN    suNsrr  pkovision 
Sri     303    Unless  reauthorized  bv  the  Con- 
gress    the    authority    to    collect    taxes    con- 
ferred bv  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  Septem- 
ber   10     1»8A 

(  KNToRUlNo    AMENDMrNrs 

Sir  304  lai  Subsection  (b)  of  section  50-* 
of  the  Federal  Waier  PollutJon  Control  Act 
Is  hereby  repealed 

(b)  One  half  of  any  sums  appropriated 
prior  to  the  etia.tment  of  this  Act  under  sub- 
section (ki  of  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  all  sums 
appropriated  under  section  604ibi  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  P\ind  established  under 
title  II  of  this  Act 

tci  In  any  case  In  which  any  provision 
of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  determined  to  be  in  conflict 
with  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  opply 

LEGISLATIVE    VETO 

Sii  305  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  simultaneously  with  pro- 
iiuilKatlon  or  repromuluatlon  of  any  rule  or 
reKulalloii  under  authority  of  title  I  of  this 
Act.  the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  promulnatlng  such  rule  or 
regulation  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sena'e  and  the  Clerif  of 
the  House  of  Repre.ientatlves  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the 
rule  or  regulation  shall  not  become  efTecllve 
If— 

(1)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  afte--  the  dy'r 
of  promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  receiving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows  -That  Congress  dlsaoproves  the 
rule     or     regulation     promulgated     bv     the 

dealing  with  the  matter  of  . 
which    rule   or    regulation    was    transmitted 

to  Congress  on    ■.   the  blank   spaces 

therein  being  appropriately  filled:   or 

(2)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Coni?ress  after  the  date  of 
promviluation  one  House  of  Consrress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and 
such  resolution  Is  no'  d'sapn'ovd  hv  such 
other  House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  such 
transmittal 

ib»  Tf,  «t  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  davs 
of  continuous  session  of  Coneress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  mie  or  r-iruia'lon 
no  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion dlsannrovlng  the  rule  or  regulation  and 
neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  rule  or  regulation  may  uo  In'o 
effect  immediately  If.  within  such  sixty 
calendar  davs  such  a  comml't»«  hss 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consldermion  of  such  a  resolution  or  elt^-r 
House  has  adop'ed  such  a  resolution,  the 
rule  or  reculatlon  mav  yr,  in'o  effect  not 
sooner  than  ninety  calendar  davs  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  af'er  such  rule 
Is  prescribed  unle<s  dtssnorov-d  as  provided 
In  subsection  lai  of  this  section 

(c)  For  purnoses  of  subsections  (ai  and 
lb)  of  this  secMon — 

rl>    continultv  of  se-slon   Is  broken  only 
t>v    an    adlournment    of   Congress   sin*   die 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  whl<-h  either  House  Is 
not  m  session  because  of  an  ad'ournment 
Of    more    than    -hree    davs    to    a    day    certain 


are  excluded  in  the  coniputatliri  fif  thirty 
suiy,  and  nitiet\  raiei^da."-  davs  of  contin- 
uous session  of  Congress 

Id)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  apprcjval  of  such 
rule  or  regulation 

Ta«NSPOaTATION 

Stc  30«  I  a  I  Each  harardous  substance 
which  Is  Hated  or  designated  ai  provided  In 
section  lOliUi  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  at  the  lime  of  such  listing  or 
designation  whichever  Is  later  fie  lls'ed  as 
a  hazardous  material  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act 

(hi  A  common  or  contract  carrier  shall 
be  liable  under  other  law  In  llevi  of  section 
107  of  this  Act  for  damates  or  remedial 
action  resulting  froiri  the  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  during  the  course  of 
transportation  which  commenced  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  listing  of  such 
substance  as  a  hazardous  material  under 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act.  or  for  sutM'ancea  li'sed  pm-suant  to 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  llst'ng  Prnvidrd 
Houfier  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  where  svich  a  carrier  can  demonstrate 
that  he  did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of 
the  ideniliy  or  nature  of  the  substance 
released 

ASSISTANT    ADMINISTKATOI    roll    SOLID    WASTE 

St  307  I  at  Section  2001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  Deputy  Assistant  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  Assistant 

lb)  The  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  appointed 
to  head  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  five  Assistant  Administrators 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
provided  for  in  s»ction  lidi  of  Reorganlra- 
tlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1970  ai^d  the  addi- 
tional Assls'ant,  Administrator  provided  h\ 
the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  bv  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rate.s  under  section  5315  of  title  5  t'nlted 
States  Code 

(C)  The  smeiidrneiit  made  hv  subsection 
lai  shall  become  eflecllve  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

srpAaABiLiTT 
Sec  308  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  and  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Pre.sident.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  names  of  cosponsors  whirh 
appear  on  the  sub.stitute  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  names  of  the  loilowmg  Senators  be 
added  a.s  cosponsors  of  this  measure  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  -  Mr  Robert 
C  Byrd',  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr  Baker  1  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  I  Mr  Kennedy',  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr  HroDLESTON',  and 
tho     Senator     from     Minnesota      '  Mr 

DURENBERCER ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiectlon   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Pubhc  Work.s.  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  over  the  years.  Sen- 
ator R.ANDOLI'H 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  thi.'= 
measure  is  vitally  important  to  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Unlt«l  States  This  legislation 
has  been  with  us  in  the  committee  for  a 
long,  long  time 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  earnestly  support  S 
U80  the  Environmental  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act.  as  I  supported  it  as  I  did  on 
July  11  of  this  year  when  11  members  of 
our  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  in  rather  general  agree- 
ment, reported  the  legislation  we  dis- 
cuss today  The  .substitute  is  not  entirely 
as  reported  from  the  committee  but  I  do 
want  to  say.  of  the  14  members  of  our 
committee,  11  members,  voted  lor  the 
measure  and  to  report  it  to  the  Senate 
In  addition  to  myself,  they  are  Senators 
Bentsen  Burdick  Chaeee.  Culver.  Do- 
MENK  I  Gravel.  Hart.  Mitchell.  Moyni- 
HAN.  and  Staiford 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  reports  an  average  of  50 
bills  to  the  Senate  m  any  Kive«i  Congresf 
It  shows  that  the  committee  has  a  \rtde 
range  of  subiect  m.uters  and  when  we 
reorganized  the  committee  structure 
some  nearly  4  '.ears  a^;o  we  had  to  take 
on  certain  new  matters 

But  the  cominutee  membership  work- 
ing at  a  closer  ratio  than  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate — eight  Democrats 
and  SIX  Republicans — has  worked  to- 
gether Senator  Stafford,  the  ranking 
minority  member  will  substantiate,  that 
In  our  progre.ss  on  bills  very  important 
bills,  we  have  worked  with  very  few  ani- 
mosities There  was  no  partisanship  per- 
mitted insofar  as  I  could  lead  the  com- 
mittee on  the  discu-ssion  of  matters  en- 
tirely upon  what  we  were  concerned  with 
at  the  time  The  majority  of  these  are 
measures  familiar  to  anv  committee  Ex- 
tensions and  reauihorizalions  of  ongoing 
Federal  programs  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  committee  brings  landmark 
legislation  to  the  Senate  S  1480  is  such 
a  bill. 

The  maiorlty  of  these  measures  are 
pro/rams  that  are  not  sometimes  given 
the  attention  which  they  should  have 
from  the  body  politic,  from  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  But  this  legis- 
lation. Mr  President,  is  landmark 
legislation,  bv  whatever  term,  a  water- 
shed in  legislation  of  this  type 

It  is  such  a  bill  and  the  compromise 
Is  such  a  compromise  We  have  had 
during  the  past  several  days  approxi- 
mately 25  or  30  Senators  from  varying 
viewpoints  and  background.  exp>erlences, 
contacts,  and  interests  participating  in 
the  discu.s.si,'.ns  including,  of  course  the 
malority  leader  Mr  Robert  C  Byrd, 
and  the  minority  leader    Mr    Baker, 

I  am  di-sappo'iited  that  such  an  im- 
portant bill  to  help  .solve  such  a  t  re.ssirg 
problem  must  be  addressed  in  the  very 
la-st  days  of  this  Congress  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  have  resolved  this  issue 
much  earlier  as  the  House  has  done 
This  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  time  The  poison- 
ing of  our  land  and  water. 

We  are  here  to  discuss  a  compromise 
of  the  reported  bill  in  order  to  find  solu- 
tions to  these  urgent  problems  We  seek 
compromise  because  we  are  realists 

The  problem  of  hazardous  waste  dis- 
Ijosal  in  this  Nation  has  reached  fright- 
enng  proportiins  While  new  toxic 
chemicals  and  new  hazardous  waste  dis- 
pasal    facilities    will    be   controlled   and 
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resrulated  under  existing  law,  there  Is  no 
procedure  for  dealing  with  dangers 
posed  by  chemicals  already  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  haphazard  handling  of 
toxic  materials  and  past  disposal  of 
chemical  wastes  The  Increasing  Inci- 
dents of  contaminated  drinking  water, 
surface  water,  and  ground  water;  the 
destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife;  and  the 
threats  to  public  safety  from  health 
hazards,  explosions,  and  fires  have  all 
made  this  bill  necessary.  Our  Nation 
cannot  afford  more  Love  Canals  or  inci- 
dents like  that  In  Elizabeth  N.J, 
or  New  Orleans  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford a  delay  in  passing  a  law  that  will 
provide  adequate  Government  cleanup 
and  response  for  chemical  accidents. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  has  been 
spared  incidents  of  the  magnitude  of 
those  I  referred  to  But.  West  Virginia 
is  among  the  10  leading  States  in  the 
production  of  hazardous  substances,  so 
there  is  always  a  substantial  threat. 

We  were  cautioned  not  to  act  at  this 
time,  and  there  were  those  who  believed 
In  good  conscience  that  we  should  wait 
until  next  year  I  remember  reading  re- 
cently the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  which  spoke  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  but  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  next  year,  so  we 
understand  the  across-the-board  ques- 
tioning about  our  efforts. 

But  to  me.  and  to  others  on  the  com- 
mittee, we  cannot  delay  in  passing  a  law 
that  will  provide  adequate  cleanup  and 
response  to  hazardous  substances  acci- 
dents. 

The  reported  committee  bill  provides 
for  liability,  compensation,  cleanup,  and 
emergency  response  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances released  into  the  environment 
and  the  cleanup  of  inactive  hazardous 
waste  d.spo,al  sites  It  was  an  efTort  to 
cope,  at  leact  la  part,  with  the  sj  read 
of  toxic  chemicals  through  our  environ- 
ment and  with  the  dangers  these  chem- 
icals pose  to  our  citizens  and  to  our  val- 
uable resources. 

In  this  Congress  the  Senators  and  staff 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  have  spent  nearly  3  years 
listening  to  testimony.  di.scu.ssmg,  and 
debating  po.ssib]e  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  heard  so  much  about  re- 
centlv  We  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  a 
b-narfsan  consensus  on  the  committee 
through  11  days  of  the  hearings  and  17 
days  of  markups 

Before  the  election  recess,  I  noted  that 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  As.socla- 
tlon  the  Nat'onal  As.sociation  for  Chem- 
ical Producers  supported  the  House  bill 
'No  7020'  That  legislation  addresses 
only  a  portion  of  the  problems  produced 
from  hazardous  chemicals  into  the  envi- 
ronment but  it  certainly  was  a  positive 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  had  heard 
the  industry  had  accepted  the  need  to 
address  these  growing:  problems  and  had 
agreed  on  some  solutions 

Now  I  hear  dlfTerently  Now  I  heat- 
that  industry  support  never  reallv  ex- 
isted for  the  House  superfund  bill." 

C\fA  had  favored  lee-slat'on  th^t 
would  only  deal  with  abandoned  hazard- 
ous waste  sites. 


However,  the  problem  of  dangerous 
chemical  leaking  into  the  environment 
now,  or  over  the  next  4  years,  will  not 
come  solely  from  abandoned  waste  sites 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week  that  DuPonl  has  come 
forward  favoring  superfund  legislation  in 
this  Congress.  This  is  a  positive  move.  I 
hope  that  other  industrial  concerns  will 
follow  suit  as  we  debate  here  today. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  address  the  need  for 
creaUng  a  better  response  mechanism  so 
we  can  respond  to  the  tragic  incidents 
we  find  across  this  country  in  every  State 

And  let  us  not  underestimate  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  It  does  not  derive 
.solely  from  dump  sites. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  become  aware  that 
dump  sites  alone  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  toxic  chemical  releases.  We  now  know- 
that  the  consequences  of  these  releases 
are  widespread,  affecting  public  health, 
valuable  resources,  and  local  economies 
far  away  from  dump  sites. 

For  example,  the  committee  thought  in 
1972  It  had  addressed  the  problem  of  oil 
and  chemical  spills.  Section  311  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  provided  for  Govern- 
ment response,  public  funding,  and  lia- 
bility of  responsible  parties.  A  revolving 
fund  of  S35  million  was  authorized  to 
clean  up  these  spills  Although  other 
funds  are  authorized  to  clean  up  chem- 
ical releases  under  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
.section  311  is  the  only  fund  which  has 
ever  rere  ved  an  appropriation  In  the 
m:d-1970s  the  Nation  began  hearing 
about  chemical  disasters  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  section  311. 

For  example,  the  General  Electric  Co 
dumped  spent  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls— PCB'.s— into  the  Hudson  River 
in  the  1970s,  closing  it  to  commercial 
f sh'ng  just  when  it  was  recovering  from 
carl'er  pollut'on  problems.  The  cost  of 
dredging  these  cancer-causing  wastes  Is 
between  S25  and  $200  million,  depending 
on  liow  thoroughly  the  job  is  completed 

In  another  incident,  one  small  chem- 
ical plant  in  Hopewell.  Va .  dumped 
l-et.one  production  wastes  into  the  James 
R  ver,  clo.?ing  down  a  $2  million  amiual 
harvest  of  stripped  bass,  blue  crabs,  and 
other  .seafood.  That  problem  struck  close 
to  home  here  m  Washington  For  a  period 
of  time,  our  lo?al  seafood  sales  plum- 
meted because  the  public  did  not  w-ant  to 
r  sk  buying  seafood  that  might  be  com- 
ing from  the  James  River 

And  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 52  wells  supplying  water  to  near- 
ly 400.000  residents  have  been  found  to 
contain  tnchloroethylene — TCE — which 
i.s  poisonous  and  cau.ses  cancer  Some 
wells  tested  at  over  600  parts  per  million. 

We  are  learning  about  new  disasters 
like  these  all  the  time 

Last  summer,  PCBs  leaked  from  a 
broken  transformer  into  animal  feed  at 
a  feed  processing  plant  The  leakape  was 
not  discovered  in  time,  and  as  a  result 
more  than  $2  million  worth  of  livestock 
and  food  were  contaminated  and  had  to 
be  taken  off  the  market  in  19  Stales, 

And  u  few  months  ago.  m  Louisiana  a 
docking  accident  resulted  in  one  of  the 
worst  marine  spills  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  A  large  quantity  of  PGP 


spilled  into  the  Mississippi  River  More 
than  40  square  miles  of  prime  fishing 
grounds  In  the  Mississippi  River  DelU 
were  for  a  time  closed. 

The  dangers  posed  by  buried  chemi- 
cal wastes  have  only  recently  begun  to 
make  a  dent  In  our  national  conscious- 
ness, largely  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
health  problems  discovered  at  Love 
Canal,  As  I  said  earlier,  however.  Love 
Canal  is  not  a  unique  problem  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  December  1978.  several  55 -gallon 
drums  were  seen  floating  in  a  flooded 
creek  near  Louisville,  Ky,  When  environ- 
mental officials  traced  the  drums  up- 
stream, they  were  astounded  by  what 
they  found  There,  in  a  rural  mead- 
ow surrounded  by  wooded  Kentuckv 
hills,  more  than  20.000  drums  full  of  toxi"c 
chemicals  sat  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  rusting  away  This 
leafy  glade  now  has  the  name.  "Valley 
of  the  Drums  " 

Last  summer,  a  slick  of  oil  was  noticed 
floating  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Pittston.  Pa  When  EPA  officials  re- 
sponded under  .section  311.  they  learned 
the  slick  was  more  than  just  oil  It  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  highly  poisonous 
chemicals  This  mess  was  pouring  from 
the  mouth  of  an  old  coal  mine  shaft. 
These  chemicals  were  wastes  trucked  to 
Pittston  from  all  over  the  Northeast 
where  they  were  poured  into  a  ventilat- 
ing shaft  in  a  mine  3  miles  from  the  river 
At  least  300.000  gallons  of  acids,  cyanide 
compounds,  ind'astnal  solvents,  waste  oil. 
and  other  chemicals  are  still  believed  to 
be  in  the  ground  They  could  be  washed 
to  the  surface  anywhere  in  a  10-square- 
mile  area. 

Representative  Robert  Eckhardt  of 
Texas,  who  shared  our  committee's  con- 
cern for  learning  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, found  that  1,100  disposal  sites, 
holding  about  100  million  tons  of  chem- 
ical wastes,  had  been  used  by  the  Na- 
tion's 53  largest  chemical  companies 
since  1950  without  any  regulatory  con- 
trol During  that  time,  some  950"  waste 
haulers  were  used  by  these  chemical 
companies  to  take  wastes  to  unknown 
locations.  The  operators  of  594  plants 
owned  by  these  companies  did  not  know- 
where  all  their  wastes  had  gone 

Mr  President,  the  chemical  disposal 
problem  is  not  just  a  matter  of  cleaning 
up  drums  of  chemicals  buried  in  the 
ground  Toxic  wastes  reach  drinking 
water  in  other  ways  as  well  For  exam- 
ple. EPA  has  identified  approximately 
12.000  industrial  impoundments  and 
tre<\tment  lagoons  which  contain  haz- 
ardous wastes.  There  is  virtually  no 
ground  water  monitoring  at  these  sites, 
and  a  third  of  them  are  potentially 
prime  sources  of  ground  water  contam- 
ination because  they  are  unlined.  they 
lie  over  usable  ground  water  aquifers. 
and  they  are  located  in  soils  which  are 
permeable  and  would  allow  their  con- 
tents to  sink  'nto  the  ground  water 

Mr  President,  the  releases  causing 
these  massive  losses  occur  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  not  just  throueh  leakage 
from  a  hm'ted  number  of  dumo  sites. 
Mr  President,  long-term  effects  of 
chemical    releases    are    also    having    a 
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grave  Impact  on  our  public  health  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  Senator  Culver,  and 
former  Senator  Mu.skie  released  a  re- 
port by  the  public  health  service  in 
which  the  Surgeon  General  reported 

That  toxic  chemicals  are  adding  to  the 
disease  burden  of  the  t.'tmed  States  in  a 
slgiiincant.  alihovigh  as  yet  lll-dertned  way 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  this  problem 
will  become  more  manifest  in  the  vears 
ahead 

These  are  the  problem.-;  we  are  faced 
with  To  meet  these  problems,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  reported  S  1480.  the  Environ- 
mental EmerKeiuy  Response  Act  The 
purposes  of  this  bill  were 

First,  to  make  those  who  release  haz- 
ardous substances  strictly  liable  for 
cleanup  costs,  mitination.  and  third- 
party  damaKes  Thus,  it  assures  that  the 
costs  of  chemical  poison  releases  are 
borne  by  those  responsible  for  the  re- 
leases 

Second  the  bill  would  establish  broad 
Federal  response  authority,  and  a  fund 
of  $4  1  billion  over  6  years  to  clean  up 
and  mitigate  damancs  where  a  liable 
party  does  not  clean  up  or  cannot  be 
found 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity throUKh  the  courts,  and  a  more 
limited  opportunity  throuRh  the  fund, 
for  victims  to  receive  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  losses  and 
injuries. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  fund  be  financed  largely  by  thase 
industries  and  consumers  who  profit 
from  products  and  services  associated 
with  the  hazardous  substances  which 
impose  risks  on  society 

These  solutions  seemed  reasonable 
Granted,  the  scope  of  such  legislation 
was  considerable,  but  the  problem  Is 
considerable  Now,  we  also  find  in  these 
last  days  before  the  demise  of  the  96th 
Congress  that  opposition  to  such  an  ap- 
proach is  also  considerable  So  we 
speak  today  of  compromise — reasonable 
compromise 

The  present  and  future  chairmen  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Stafforh  and  my- 
self, have,  in  hopes  of  expediency  and 
fairness,  created  an  alternative  to  S  1480 
which  embodies  those  features  of  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  where  there  has 
t)een  positive  consensus  We  have  tried 
to  eliminate  those  provisions  which  were 
controversial 

Last  week  Senator  SiArrnFo  and  i 
offered  an  amendment  called  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  [.lability  Act  of  1980 
Along  with  other  Senators,  we  proposed 
concise  language  to  deal  effectively  In 
thLs  Congress  with  the  chemical  con- 
tamination problems  which  continue  to 
plague  us 

We  have  made  many  concessions  from 
the  original  bill  reported  last  summer 
Some  of  the  concessions  that  have  been 
made  in  this  compromise  warrant  close 
scrutiny  here 

We  have  kept  strict  liability  in  the 
compromise,  siierifving  the  standard  of 
liability  under  se<-tion  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  but  we  have  deleted  any  re- 
ference to  joint  and  several  liability, 
relying  on  common  law  principles  to  de- 


termine when  parties  should  be  severally 
liable 

We  have  deleted  the  Federal  cause  of 
action  for  medical  expenses  or  properly 
or  income  loss 

We  have  deleted  the  special  medical 
causation  provisions 

We  have  cut  the  size  of  the  fund  con- 
siderably from  $4  1  billion  for  6  years  to 
$1  6  billion  for  5  years 

We  have  added  a  new  third-party  de- 
fense to  liability 

We  ha\e  added  limit.s  of  liability  under 
this  bill  for  vessels,  trucks,  trains,  and 
aircraft 

We  have  even  added,  m  this  nonregu- 
lalory  bill,  a  provi.sion  to  allow  a  legisla- 
tive veto  of  regulations 

I  think  we  have  moved  a  considerable 
way  toward  alleviatin:-:  those  fears  and 
concerns  that  so  many  have  voiced  on 
S.  1480  I  would  hoi^e  others  would  go  as 
far  But  let  me  say  something  that  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and  I  feel  strongly 
about  It  IS  the  scope  of  the  response 
l-rov.ded  in  our  amendment  We  main- 
tain that  H  R  7020  which  deals  only 
with  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites 
IS  too  narrow  We  believe  that  cov- 
erage of  spills  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances into  navigable  water,  as  em- 
bodied in  H  R  R.')  is  also  not  enouuh 
The  problem  is  bigger  than  the  singular 
scope  presented  in  each  of  those  bills 
The  problem  encompasses  both  waste 
sites  and  spills  and  leaks  of  chemicals 
into  the  environment — and  that  is  what 
we  must  address  here  We  would  neglect 
out  duties  to  deal  with  only  half  a  prob- 
lem The  compromise,  while  greatly 
pared  from  its  original  version,  must  and 
does  at  least  addre.ss  the  scope  of  the 
problem  that  this  Nation  faces 

The  liability  regime  in  this  substitute 
contains  some  changes  in  language  from 
that  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
The  changes  were  made  m  recognition  ol 
the  difficulty  in  prescribing  m  statutor> 
terms  liability  standards  which  will  be 
applicable  in  individual  cases  The 
changes  do  not  reflect  a  reiection  of  the 
standards  in  the  earlier  bill 

Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  act. 
the  standard  of  liabil.ty  is  intended  to 
be  the  same  as  that  provided  in  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  '33  use  1321'  I  understand 
this  to  be  a  standard  of  strict  liability 

It  IS  Intended  that  i.ssues  of  liability 
not  resolved  by  this  act.  if  any.  shall  be 
governed  by  traditional  and  evolving 
principles  of  common  law  An  example 
IS  joint  and  several  liability  Any  refer- 
ence to  these  terms  has  been  deleted  and 
the  liatility  of  jo  nt  tort  feasors  will  be 
determined  under  common  or  previous 
statutory  law 

As  under  section  311,  due  care  or  the 
ab.sence  of  negligence  with  respect  to  a 
release  or  threatened  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous sutjstance  does  not  constitute  a 
defense  under  this  act 

Mr  President,  I  would  hke  to  draw  the 
Senates  attention  to  a  very  important 
aspect  of  the  Stafford-Randolph  substi- 
tute which  Ls  not  addres.sed  to  either  H  R 
85  or  HR  7020  In  developing  the  Sen- 
ates bill,  particular  attention  ha.s  been 
given  to  how  releases  from  facilities  with 


existing  Federal  c>ermits  are  to  be  treat- 
ed. The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  particularly  Senator 
Bentsen,  spent  considerable  time  work- 
ing out  how  S  1480  should  appl.f  to  fed- 
erally permitted  releases  The  applicable 
federally  permitted  release  provisions  of 
S  1480  have  been  preserved  in  the  Staf- 
ford-Randolph substitute 

The  Environment  and  F>ublic  Works 
Committee  concluded  that  adoption  of  an 
express  Federal  liability  mechanism  for 
releases  pursuant  to  certain  Federal  per- 
mit systems  seemed  Inappropriate  at  this 
time  Such  a  proposition  was  particularly 
troublesome  for  permits  under  section 
402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  because  the 
Congress  had  excluded  them  from  the 
acts  section  311  liability  provisions  in 
1978  Tlie  rule  of  common  law  is  that 
compliance  with  a  permit  ls  not  a  defen.se 
to  liability 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  never  said 
or  suggested  that  a  Federal  permit 
amounts  to  a  license  to  create  threats  to 
public  health  or  the  environment  with 
legal  immumly  However,  in  view  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  to  comply 
with  s|)eciflc  regulatory  programs,  liabil- 
ity for  federally  permitted  releases  ought 
to  be  determined  based  on  the  facts 
of  each  individual  case  Therefore,  the 
Stafford -Randolph  substitute  authorizes 
respoiLse  to  federally  permitted  releases 
but  requires  cosLs  to  be  assessed  agajnst 
the  permit  holder  under  the  liability  pro- 
\is;ons  of  other  laws,  not  this  bill 

Section  107  m  I  of  the  substitute  bill 
preserves  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  regulatory  laws  Permitted  releases 
have  some  potential  for  causing  harm  m 
some  emergency  situations  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  a  permitted 
release  and  other  sources  The  President 
using  the  fund  is  expressly  authorized 
to  respond  to  problems  caused  by  feder- 
ally permitted  relea.ses  Further,  the 
fund  would  be  available  to  pay  response 
costs  and  natural  resource  damages  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  The  fund  in  recouping 
such  costs,  or  any  private  damage  ac- 
tions, must  rely  on  other  law — common 
law  or  Federal  or  State  statutorv  law  — 
in  lieu  of  the  liability  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 107  The  determination  of  exactly 
what  Uablitv  standards,  defenses,  or 
other  rules  apply  will  be  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  pursuant  to  regimes  other 
than  that  of  this  bill 

The  defined  term  '  federallv  permitted 
release'  section  lOl'lO'i  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  these  relea.ses 
under  ih  s  bill  For  purposes  of  this  bill 
It  includes  actions  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  or  under  federally  ap- 
proved State  programs  Where  the  term 
"legally  enforceable'  is  used  in  section 
lOMOi.  to  qualify  for  exemption  from 
liablhty  for  anv  federally  permitted  re- 
lea.se  the  relevant  terms  of  such  permit 
must  be  legally  enforceable 

•Federally  permitted  releases"  would 
be  excluded  from  the  liability  and  noti- 
fication provisions  of  this  legislation 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  continues  to  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  marking  clearing  where  the 
sp'.ll  response  rrograms  of  section  311 
and  of  th's  bill  apply  and  where  the  gen- 
eral discharge  regulatory  permit  pro- 
grams of  section  402  of  the  Clean  Water 
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Act  apply  This  Lssue  was  central  to  an 
amendment  to  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  enacted  in  1978,  The  first 
three  parts  of  the  federallv  permitted 
release  provision  of  the  substitute  bill 
preserve  that  amendment  and  the  rule- 
making taken  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  carry  it  into  effect 
Th's  the  explanation  for  the  1978 
amendment  and  the  implementing  regu- 
lations of  the  Environmental  Protection 
:»gency  are  continued. 

Section  101 '10'  of  the  substitute  con- 
tains other  similar  clarifications  regard- 
lUR  pollution  control  programs  under  the 
wetlands  protection  program  of  section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  the  Marine  Protection  Act, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act 

While  the  exemptions  from  liability  for 
federally  permitted  releases  are  provided 
to  give  regulated  parties  clarity  in  their 
legal  duties  and  responsibilities,  the.sc  ex- 
emptions are  not  to  operate  to  create 
gai)s  in  actions  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  or  the  environment 

Accidents— whatever  their  cause — 
\vhich  result  in.  or  can  rea.sonably  be 
expected  to  result  in  relea.ses  of  haz- 
ardous [xillutants  would  not  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  and  liabilities  of 
this  bill  Thus  fires,  ruptures,  wrecks  and 
the  like  invoke  the  response  and  lia- 
bility provisions  of  the  bill 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  does  not  intend  for  the 
notification  elements  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
ply to  the  federally  permitted  releases 
defined  in  .section  lOMO'  The  laws 
authorizing  permits  and  regulations 
that  control  these  releases  provide  for 
notification  and  such  notification  pro- 
cedures should  provide  the  same  pub- 
lic benefits — especially  regarding  timely 
respoiLse — as  «ouid  be  provided  in  this 
substitute  bill  Notice  is  crucial  to  the 
timely  Government  response  which  is 
central  to  the  superfund  bill  The  feder- 
ally permitted  release  exceptions  are  not 
directed  at  avoiding  notice  but  rather 
to  make  it  clear  which  provisions  of  law- 
apply  to  di.scharging  sources 

Section  103  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  establishes  the 
circumstances  w  hen  notire  must  be  given 
to  the  Government  of  a  relca.se  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  including  hazardous 
wastes  Notice  of  a  release  is  the  essen- 
tial first  step  which  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  respond  quickly  to  the  more 
significant  releases,  if  the  parties  re- 
six)nslble  fail  to  The  8  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  spill  response  program 
established  by  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amply  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  immediate  notice  if  an 
emergency  response  program  is  to  be 
effective  in  protecting  public  health, 
welfare  and  the  environment  The  Gov- 
ernment resjxjnse  program  that  would 
be  established  by  this  bill  is  modeled 
upon  the  experience  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  spill   response  program. 

Section  103  of  this  bill  will  result  in 
procedural  regulations  concerning 
notice  of  a  release  of  hazardous 
substances. 


In  issuing  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  may  identify  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons,  substances,  or 
vessels  and  facilities  which,  although 
they  may  be  responsible  for  releases  of 
reportable  quantities,  are  not  requ.red 
to  report  under  section  103  of  the  act 
because  they  are  already  required  to  re- 
port or  keep  records  of  such  releases 
under  another  statute,  or  because  requir- 
ing such  persons  to  report  would  create 
an  undue  administrative  burden  on  the 
National  Response  Center  or  another 
Federal  or  State  agency. 

For  example,  it  may  not  be  neces,sary 
to  require  facilities  regulated  under  sub- 
t  tie  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
report  the  receipt  of  shipments  of  haz- 
ardous waste  to  the  National  Response 
Center  because  records  of  those  ship- 
ments will  be  kept  under  the  manifest 
system  required  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Dispo.sal  Act  and  such  re- 
porting system  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpases  of  this  act.  Or  it  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  require  generators  of 
small  'but  reportable  quantities  of  some 
hazardous  wastes  to  report  releases  of 
those  wastes  becau.se  such  reporting 
might  tie  up  resources  which  should  be 
directed  at  more  significant  releases 

Another  change  in  Government  noti- 
fication from  that  In  S  1480  involves 
the  establishment  and  use  of  reportable 
quantities  of  hazardous  substances  under 
section  102  The  earlier  Senate  proposals 
authorized  regulations  establishing  re- 
portable quantitias  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances, but  required  reporting  of  all  re- 
leases of  a  hazardous  substance. 

Authority  to  de.signate  additional  haz- 
ardous substances  and  to  establish  re- 
portable quantities  for  all  hazardous  sub- 
stances IS  retained,  but  reporting  of  re- 
lease.s  is  now  limited  to  those  involving 
such  reportable  quantities  To  assure  that 
reporting  commences  immediately  upon 
enactment,  section  102' b>  establishes  a 
reportable  quantity  of  one  pound  for  all 
hazardous  substances  '  except  those  al- 
ready designated  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act'  unless  and  until  superseded  by  any 
regulations  issued  after  the  act's  passage. 

As  noted  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  'Report  No. 
96-84,  p.  29',  determination  of  such 
quantities  need  not  take  into  account 
harm  to  public  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Reportable  quantities  are  used 
solely  as  a  Government  notification  trig- 
Ker.  and  are  not  relevant  under  this  act 
for  purposes  of  liability  or  assessment 
of  civil  penalty. 

Section  105  calls  for  the  revision  of  the 
existing  national  contingency  plan  orig- 
inally prepared  pursuant  to  section  311 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  The  revisions 
would  expand  the  plan  to  efTectuate  the 
new  powers  and  responsibihtles  created 
by  this  act. 

As  revised,  the  plan  will  be  a  compre- 
iiensive  document  detailing  emergency 
response  and  remedial  action  procedures, 
including  methods  for  discovery  and  in- 
vestigation, methods  for  evaluating  and 
remedying  environmental  emergencies 
and  appropriate  roles  for  governmental 
and  private  entities  The  plan  will  con- 
tain guidance  on  cost-effectiveness  Such 
guidelines  are  intended  to  assure  that 


alternative  remedial  options  are  con- 
sidered when  planning  cleanup  actions 
at  a  particular  site  This  guidance  will 
also  provide  both  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  ,selection  of  the  most  cost -effec- 
tive and  environmentally  sound  alterna- 
tive for  remedying  the  site  This  selec- 
tion will  require  a  balancing  of  a  variet.\ 
of  factors,  including  cost  and  ent^ineer- 
ing,  to  achieve  the  health  and  environ- 
mental goals  of  the  legislation 

The  plan  also  requires  establishment 
of  criteria  for  selection  of  priority  sites 
or  suspected  sites  These  criteria  will  be 
utilized  to  establish  a  priority  list  of  sites 
requiring  remedial  action  This  list  must 
be  published  at  least  yearly,  but  may  be 
revi.sed  at  any  time  This  is  Intended  to 
provide  flexibility  in  setting  the  priority 
list  to  a.ssure  that  the  list,  to  the  extent 
po.ssible.  reflects  those  sites  or  suspected 
sitps  that  merit  top  priority  treatment 
Accordingly,  although  this  list  must  be 
published  as  part  of  the  national  con- 
tingency plan.  It  !s  not  intended  that  the 
entire  plan  be  republished  each  time  the 
priority  list  is  revised  Public  notice  of 
the  revised  list  will  be  sufficient 

ThLs  expansion  of  the  section  311  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  proceed  without  cre- 
ation of  regulatory  or  other  gaps.  It  is 
intended  that  existing  authority  and  reg- 
ulations issued  under  section  311  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  continue  until  super- 
ceded or  revised  by  the  implementation 
of  this  act  Response  capabilities,  notifi- 
cation requirements,  existing  regulations 
and  the  national  contingency  plan  will 
remain  in  eflect  until  replaced  or  supple- 
mented under  authority  of  thLs  act 

Section  106'Ci  of  the  act  requires  the 
.^dmInlstrator  to  develop  guidelines  for 
use  of  the  imminent  hazard  and  enforce- 
ment authorities  of  several  maior  envi- 
ronmental laws  This  provision  reflects 
two  facts  First,  existing  statutory  au- 
thority is  often  underutilized,  second. 
it  reflects  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
creates  additional  authorities  that  com- 
plement these  laws 

These  guidelines  are  intended  to  out- 
line existing  authorities  and  the  new  au- 
thorities created  by  this  act.  in  order  to 
adequately  apprise  governmental  and 
private  entities  of  these  authorities  and 
their  relationship  to  clean  up  authorities 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  di 
verse  nature  of  environmental  emergen- 
cies does  not  lend  itself  to  rigid  rules 
for  utilization  of  a  variety  of  legal  au- 
thorities. Accordingly,  this  guidance  Is 
m  no  way  intended  to  hamper  either  re- 
spon.se  or  legal  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  these  authorities  Rather,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  framework  withm  which  to  make 
crucial  response  and  enforcement  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  places  the 
major  responsibility  for  implementation 
directly  on  the  President.  Naturally,  this 
responsibility  will  be  delegated  to  the 
agencies  that  can  most  appropriately 
carry  out  each  particular  function  When 
the  administration  developed  its  own  leg- 
islation which  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  a  divis  on  of  responsi- 
bilities was  agreed  to  which  I  believe  rep- 
resents the  most  appropriate  way  to  im- 
plement this  legislation. 

First,  the  management   of  the  Fund 
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would  be  tilt-  responsibility  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protettion  AKency  In  addi- 
tion, the  proves. or.s  of  sections  102  and 
103  would  also  be  administered  by  EPA 
Second,  collection  of  the  taxes  and  en- 
forcement ol  the  tax  structure  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Third,  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  for  spills  of  haz- 
ardoiLs  substances  between  EPA  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  established  under  the 
current  National  ContmKency  Plan, 
should  be  maiiUamed  F'lnalh.  response 
and  remedial  action  associated  with  haz- 
ardous sites  would  be  implemented  by 
EPA  It  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
responsibilities  be  clearly  delineated  so 
that  quick  responses  to  environmental 
problems  not  be  Impeded  by  bureaucratic 
quarreliiiK  and  confusion 

I  am  pleased  that  e\ery  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  took  an  active  role  m  the  lonn 
road  toward  devclopmn  sound  legisla- 
tion This  legislation,  from  its  first  days 
to  the  final  compromise  form  we  present 
today.  IS  prlmarilv  the  creation  of  Bob 
Stafford  Credit  should  also  ko  to  Sena- 
tor John  Culver,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
source Protection  Subcommittee,  to  for- 
mer Senator  Edmund  Miiskie  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution  worked  'ointly 
with  Senator  Culver  until  he  left  the 
Senate  The  Ioiik  hours  of  dedication 
contributed  bv  Senator  John  Chafef 
and  Senator  Quenti.v  Burdick  definitely 
pla.\ed  leadlnK  roles  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  bill  I  also  thank  Senators 
Mitchell.  Bentsf.n  Muvnumn.  Hart 
Gravel.  Baker  Pre?;sler.  Domenici.  and 
Simpson  for  their  important  contribu- 
tions. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  this 
Nation  wo'ild  be  paralyzed  without  the 
tremendous  discoveries  and  accomplish- 
ments established  by  our  chemical  in- 
dustry We  can  be  proud  of  our  standard 
of  ItvinK  m  this  Nation  and  can  grant  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  credit  to 
chemical  innovation. 

But  we  have  begun  to  see  the  threat 
of  deadly  chemicals  which  find  their 
w'ay  into  every  niche  of  the  biological 
systems  so  precious  to  us  here  on  Earth 

We  will  not  stop  or  even  hinder  the 
well-being  of  the  Important  industries 
which  produce  critical  synthetic  mate- 
rials in  this  country  But  we  must  try  to 
stop  the  spread  of  disease,  the  spread  of 
environmental  catastrophes,  and  the 
spread  of  poor  handling  of  these  dan- 
gerous products  which  can  produce  such 
problems 

I  believe  we  can  send  an  Importint 
signal  to  America  today  by  moving  with 
the  compromi.sc  before  us  We  are  ask- 
ing for  far  le.ss  than  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  asked 
for  last  July  with  S  1480  But  we  are 
asking  for  a  chance  to  show  we  care  and 
will  respond  to  those  who  have  suffered 
in  the  past  and  those  who  may  suffer  iii 
the  future 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  F»resldent.  the 
countrv  hius  waited  a  long  time  for  this 
moment 

We  are  considering  and  hopefully  w»> 
will  pass,  a  bill  dealing  with  chemical 
poisons   in   the  environment    What  we 


have  before  as  is.  m  this  Senator's  judg- 
ment, the  major  preventative  health  bill 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  4  years 

Together  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  I  have  worked  on  this 
legislation  for  nearly  3  years  I  will  not 
say  that  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  be- 
cause the  process  has  been  trying  We 
have  been  beset  with  problems  at  nearly 
every  turn 

But  It  has  been  a  3-year  trial  well 
worth  It  if  we  succeed  Eighty  percent 
of  the  American  i>eople  want  some  legis- 
lation That  sentiment  is  refle<  ted  m  the 
Senate,  where  J4  Senators  have  joined 
as  sponsors  of  S,  1480  And.  judging  from 
wiial  we  know,  those  concerns  are  well 
founded  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  considers  toxic  chemicals 
to  pose  the  major  threat  to  health  m  the 
United  States  for  the  decade  of  the 
1980s 

Modern  chemical  technology  has  pro- 
duced miracles  that  have  greatly  im- 
proved this  Nation's  standard  of  living 
But  the  increased  generation  of  hazard- 
ous substances  a-ssociated  w  ith  these  new 
products  has  proved  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Nation's  public  health  and 
environment 

The  legacy  of  past  haphazard  disposal 
of  chemical  wastes  and  the  continuing 
danger  of  spills  and  other  releases  of 
daiu  erous  chemicals  pose  what  many 
cull  the  most  serious  hetilth  and  en- 
vironmental challenges  of  the  decade 
Chemical  spills  caiiable  of  Inflicting  en- 
vironmental harm  occur  about  3,500 
times  each  year,  and  an  estimated  $fifi 
to  $J60  million  IS  needed  to  clean  them 
up  More  thaji  2.000  dumtxsites  contain- 
ing hazardous  chemicals  are  believed  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Ai?ency  to 
pose  threats  to  the  public  health  The 
costs  of  containing  their  contents  is  esti- 
mated to  be  an  average  of  $3  6  million 
per  site 

The  acceptance  of  man-made  chemi- 
cals— to  the  extent  that  they  are  hardly 
recognized  as  such  anvmore — has  be- 
come a  fact  of  daily  life  m  the  United 
States  We  are  dependent  on  synthetic 
chemicals  for  health,  livelihood,  housing, 
transportation,  food,  and  for  our  funer- 
als. 

But  within  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  realization  that  what  is  our  meat 
may  also  be  our  poison 

Item— In  a  report  dated  March.  1980, 
the  Library  of  Congress  concluded  that 
damages  to  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  becaose  of  toxic  chemicals 
were  "substantial  and  endurinw  '"  Tlie 
report  Identified  damaged  resources 
rans!ine  from  all  five  of  the  Great  Lake.s 
to  the  aquifer  underlying  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  possibly  the  richest  agricul- 
tural area  in  the  United  States 

Item— In  a  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Unlte<l  States,  the  Toxic  Substances 
Strategy  Committee  concluded  that  the 
cancer  death  rate  in  the  United  States 
had  increased  sharply  and  that  'occu- 
pational exixjsure  to  carcinogens  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  factor  in  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  cases  of  cancer  " 

Item — In  a  report  released  in  the 
spring  of  1980.  by  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  agricultural  losses  be- 


cause of  chemical  contamination  were 
placed  at  $283  million  OTA  said  the 
\ulue  was  based  on  economic  data  from 
oiilv  6  of  the  50  States  and  was  there- 
fare  "likely  to  be  a  grass  underestima- 
tion of  the  actual  costs  ' 

In  1979,  the  total  prodUv.tion  of  chem- 
icals in  the  United  States  was  565  bil- 
lion pounds  Of  this  amount.  347  billion 
pounds  wa.s  of  chem.cals  ofTicially  classi- 
fied by  the  U  S  Government  as  hazard- 
ous Production  growth  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  7  6  percent  m  1979  At  that  rate. 
pr.duction  will  double  m  10  years 

Thi.s  IS  not  to  say  that  chemicals  are 
r.cce.ssarily  bad  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  contributed  mightily  to  American 
prosperity  We  rely  increasingly  on  them 
because  of  this  contribution  which  they 
mide  to  American  life  m  a  changing  and 
sometimes  hostile  world  In  fact,  most 
chemicals  are  benign  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  them  cause  cancer,  birth  defects, 
or  other  illnesses  But  the  fact  remain* 
that,  small  though  the  relative  number 
of  these  dangerous  chemicals  may  be. 
they  can  c.^use  terrible  damatic  when  set 
loose  on  the  public 

Moreover,  because  we  do  use  these 
substances  In  such  a  large  volume,  the 
number  of  incidents  involving  them  has 
lncrea.sed  dramatically  in  the  recent 
past. 

Using  existing  documentation,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Identified 
some  250  hazardous  waste  sites  involving 
damages  or  significant  threats  of  dam- 
ages Among  the  reported  incidents  were 
27  sites  associated  with  actual  damages 
to  health  'kidneys,  cancer,  mutations 
aborted  pregiiancles.  and  so  forth'.  32 
sites  which  have  resulted  In  the  closure 
of  public  and  private  drinking  water 
wells.  130  sites  with  contaminated 
groundwaters  and  74  sites  where  nat- 
ural habitats  have  been  damaged  and 
are  adversely  afTecting  indigenous 
species 

The  preliminary  findings  of  a  joint 
States  EPA  survev  of  pits,  ponds,  and 
lawoons  u.sed  to  treat,  store,  and  dispose 
of  liquid  wastes  identify  11,000  industrial 
sites  w;th  25  000  such  surface  impaund- 
ments  At  least  one-half  of  the  sites  are 
believed  to  contain  hazardous  wastes 
The  survey  found  that  virtually  no  moni- 
toring of  groundwater  was  being  con- 
ducted and  that  30  percent  of  the  im- 
poundments, or  2.455  of  the  8  221  sites 
asse.ssed.  are  unltned.  overlie  usable 
groundwater  aquifers,  and  have  Inter- 
ven'ng  soils  which  would  freely  allow 
liquid  wastes  to  escape  into  groundwater 

Tliomas  Jorlmg  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Water  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution  and  Re- 
source Protection  in  1979.  saying 

Ihere  are  about  3  .^'W  Incidents  Involving 
chemicals  p*r  year  from  sources  wlilch  have 
the  potential  of  releasing  significant  quan- 
tities of  hazardous  substances  either  onto 
land  or  Into  water  Of  these  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  50  percent  of  I  700  spills  would 
reach  navigable  waters  •  •  •  there  are  about 
700  to  i.aOO  significant  spills  per  year 

Some  examples  of  the  type  of  accidents 
that  have  resulted  from  spills  and  other 
nonwaste  disposal  Incidents  include: 
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PCB's.  a  cancer-causing  Insulating 
fluid  whose  manufacture  is  now  banned, 
leaked  from  an  out -of -service  trans- 
former, entered  the  food  chain  and 
spread  throuf;h  19  States  and  2  for- 
eign countries  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  other  foodstuffs  had  to  be 
destroyed 

One-third  to  one-half  of  the  drinking 
water  and  irrigation  wells  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  have  been  contaminated 
by  a  pesticide  DBCP  In  sufficient 
amounts,  this  pesticide  is  known  to  cause 
sterility  in  males  It  is  suspected  also  of 
causing  cancer 

From  1970  to  1977,  the  number  of  rail- 
road transportation  incidents  involving 
hazardous  substances  increased  700  per- 
cent Fatalities  increased  by  300  percent 
A  witness  from  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  testified  that  85  per- 
cent of  those  releases  would  have  been 
prevented  by  the  Installation  of  relatively 
inexpensive  safety  devices 

Portions  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
ha\e  been  closed  to  commercial  fishing 
because  of  chemical  contamination  The 
taking  of  coho  salmon,  stocked  through- 
out the  lakes  to  encourage  a  viable  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishery,  is  banned  be- 
cause of  chemical  contamination. 

Additional  studies  reveal  that  the 
spread  of  dangerous  chemicals  by  spills 
and  other  incidents  is  i^resently  a  major 
environmental  problem  in  this  Nation 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  recently  com- 
pleted a  catalog  of  natural  resources 
lost  or  destroyed  through  releases  of 
hazardous  or  toxic  substances.  It  Is  al- 
most 250  pages  long,  yet  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  says  it  is  an  in- 
complete effort  All  of  the  reported  in- 
cidents are  essentially  anecdotes. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  idi-iuiflfd  surface  water 
basins  which  were  contaminated  by 
chemicals  These  basins  included  prac- 
tically the  entire  middle  South. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  said  that 
m  his  opinion  toxic  chemicals  posed  a 
major  threat  to  public  health  in  the 
United  States  There  is  not  a  person  in 
this  room  who  does  not  carry  body  bur- 
dens of  one  or  several  of  these  substances, 
many  of  which  have  now  been  removed 
from  the  market  because  of  their  dan- 
gers. 

What  I  have  just  described  is  the  scope 
of  the  toxics  problem  in  the  United 
States  The  scope  of  not  just  Inactive 
hazardous  waste  disposal  s'.tes.  as  tragic 
as  Love  Canal  may  be  Nor  is  the  scope 
accidental  spills  into  rivers,  as  disastrous 
as  they  may  be  The  problem  is  Just  as 
broad  as  the  benefit 

I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  have  the 
members  of  my  committee  sugeested. 
that  chemicals  be  banned  What  we  are 
proposing  is  that  we  reduce  the  number 
of  people  who  may  become  victims  of 
chemical  poisoning  incidents. 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been 
urged  to  adopt  the  two  House-pa.ssed 
bills.  HR  85  and  HR  7020.  and.  thus. 
avoid  the  need  for  a  conference  or  for 
further    legislative    action     Because    so 


many  persons  have  seriously  advanced 
this  proposition.  I  feel  I  should  explain 
why  this  alternative  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

For  3  years,  the  Senate  has  worked  on 
a  bill  that  would  respond  to  emergen- 
cies caused  by  chemical  poisons,  and  to 
seek  to  discourage  the  release  of  those 
chemicals  into  the  environment.  In  many 
ways,  the  Senate  bill  is  analogous  to 
the  natural  disaster  assistance  programs 
we  have  enacted  into  law.  When  those 
natural  disaster  assistance  laws  were  en- 
acted, no  one  suggested  that  we  should 
respond  to  floods,  but  not  to  earthquakes. 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  make  that 
kind  of  distinction  when  dealing  with 
chemical  emergenc  es  than  it  does  when 
dealing  with  natural  emergencies  But. 
that  is  what  the  House  bills  do.  They 
cover  two  narrow  areas — spills  of  299 
substances  into  navigable  waters,  and 
releases  from  inactive  hazardous  waste 
sites. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  review  some 
actual  chemical  emergencies  to  judge 
whether  they  would  have  been  covered 
if  the  two  House  b. lis— which,  neverthe- 
less, were  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
a  good  step— had  been  law  when  the 
emergencies  occurred. 

The  release  of  Kepone  into  the  James 
River,  which  posed  a  threat  to  the  en- 
tire lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  House  bills. 

The  Hudson  River  s  contamination  by 
PCB's  would  not  be  covered 

PCB  s  in  Michigan,  where  damages  ex- 
ceeded $100  million,  would  not  be 
covered 

DBCP.  a  pesticide  known  to  cause 
sterility  in  males  at  high  dosage  levels. 
IS  found  in  more  than  one-third  of  the 
wells  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  That 
condition  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
House  bills. 

TCE  contaminates  wells  throuehout 
Pennsylvania  and  many  parts  of  New- 
England  Ninety  percent  of  those  cases 
would  not  be  covered 

PCB  s  were  released  a  few  months  ago 
in  an  accident  at  a  feed  plant  m  Montana 
and  tlie  contamination  found  its  way  to 
19  States  and  2  foreign  countries.  That 
would  not  be  covered 

Train  derailments  at  Waverly.  Tenn  . 
and  at  Crestview.  Fla..  that  killed  and 
injured  scores  of  people  would  not  be 
covered;  nor  would  the  abandonment  of 
60.000  pounds  of  leaking  and  dangerous 
drums  of  phosphorous  in  Hagerstown. 
Md. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples.  But. 
they  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
There  is  simply  no  good  reason  for  us  to 
respond  to  one  type  of  release  of  a  poison, 
but  not  another.  The  test  shiould  not  be 
whether  poison  was  released  into  river 
water  rather  than  into  well  water:  or  by 
toxic  waste  buried  in  the  ground  rather 
than  toxic  waste  discharged  to  the 
ground  The  test  should  be  whether  the 
poison  was  released.  I  assure  you  that  the 
victim  does  not  care  to  make  those  dis- 
tinctions, nor  should  the  Congress 

In  addition  to  those  two  House  bills, 
there  are  two  other  measures  now  before 
the  Senate  The  first  is  S  1480.  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  last  sum- 


mer. That  bill,  although  amblUous.  is  not 
the  draconian  proposal  that  many  have 
made  it  out  to  be.  Nevertheless.  I  am  a 
realist  and  know  that  many  perceive  it 
as  punitive  and  unnecessarily  rigorous. 
For  that  reason.  Senator  Ranixdlph  and 
I  introduced  a  fourth  version  last  week 
That  is  embodied  in  amendment  2623 

Fundamentally,  amendment  2623  is  a 
combination  of  the  best  of  the  three 
other  bills,  and  an  elimination  of  the 
worst,  or  at  least  the  most  con- 
troversial Frankly,  it  eliminates  75  per- 
cent of  what  we  were  seeking  in  S.  1480. 
But  knowing  of  the  urgent  need  for 
legislation,  we  were  willing  to  do  that 

That  amendment  is  fairly  simple.  It 
provided  a  broad  government  response. 
analogous  to  the  natural  disaster  legis- 
lation. It  had  strict  liability  provisions. 
but  they  were  severely  pared  down.  The 
size  of  the  fund  was  reduced  and.  finally. 
we  added  a  legislative  veto  of  regulations 

I  am  afraid  that  there  may  still  be 
some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some 
Members  as  to  what  was  deleted  from 
S.  1480  in  our  original  compromise,  so  I 
Will  enumerate  the  major  ones. 

We  eliminated  the  Federal  cause  of  ac- 
tion, including  medical  causation  and 
statute  of  limitations. 

We  eliminated  the  term  joint  and  sev- 
eral liability. 

We  eliminated  the  scope  of  liability. 

We  added  a  third  party  defense. 

We  reduced  the  size  of  the  fund  from 
S4  1  billion  for  6  years  to  $2  7  billion  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Helms  ■  which  has 
just  been  agreed  to.  over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod. 

We  changed  the  ratio  of  contributions 
to  87.5  percent  from  industry  and  12.5 
percent  from  the  public,  and  we  added  a 
legislative  veto  of  regulations,  a  provi- 
sion m  none  of  the  other  bills. 

It  became  clear,  soon  after  we  intro- 
duced our  original  compromise  am.end- 
ment  last  week  that  there  remained 
strong  concern  and  opposition  to  ever. 
that  measure 

So.  late  last  week,  this  Senator  and 
others  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  we 
must  have  superfund  legislation  in  this 
se.ssion  of  Congress,  began  a  new  round 
of  negotiations  with  Members  who  have 
an  interest  m  the  issue. 

With  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Mr  Byfd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia >  and  ■with  the  strong  support  and 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  'Mr  Baker  ' .  who  made 
a\'ailable  his  office  as  well  as  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  we  met  m  extended 
sessions  with  a  number  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs. 

During  those  meetings,  a  new  com- 
promise was  shaped,  and  its  text  was 
printed  in  the  Record  of  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21.  1980. 

Th^t  text  will  show  that  supporters  of 
the  legislation  made  some  additional 
ma'or  concessions  in  the  final  effort  to 
achieve  a  superfund  bill  this  year. 

Here  are  the  additional  ma^or  items 
deleted  from  our  original  compromise 
bill  introduced  last  week: 

We  eliminated  al!  third  party  compensa- 
tlo".  from  the  fund  Including  out-of-pocket 
medical  expense*  of  victims  of  releases 
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We  placed  a  tV)  million  limit  on  C( 
tlon  for  each  incident  of  natural 
damage 

And  finally  we  reduced  the  bIm  of  the 
superfund  to  H  8  billion  for  five  years,  as 
Incorporated   In   the   Heln.s  amendment 

We  intend  to  ofTer  this  latest  version 
as  a  substitute  ror  S   1480 

So  the  Senate  now  has  tour  measures 
before  it  deahns  with  releases  of  toxic 
chemicals  into  the  environment  Of 
course,  the  Senate  has  a  fifth  choice 
available  to  it  and  that  l.s  to  pass  no  bill 
at  all  this  year  I  am  sure  that  some  per- 
sons will  urKe  that  course  of  action,  ar- 
guinK  that  action  m  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion is  hastv  and  Intemperate 
But  how  ta.sts  IS  this' 
This  legislation  has  been  reviewed  for- 
mally bv  three  dltTerent  committees — 
Environment  and  P\iblic  Works,  Com- 
merce, and  Finance-  of  the  Senate.  Col- 
lectively they  contain  more  than  half  of 
our  Members  Two  other  committees — 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Human  Re- 
sources— have  held  hearlng.s  on  the  sub- 
ject. Two  years  aKO.  the  Senate  passed  a 
comparable  bill.  S  2083  In  this  Con- 
gress, our  committee  has  held  34  days  of 
hearings  and  markups  In  one  way  or  an- 
other 65  or  "0  of  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  personally  Involved  m 
the  development  of  this  legislation  over  a 
3-year  period,  not  Includin;;  last  weekr. 
negotiations  That  does  not  count,  at 
least  in  this  Senator's  book,  as  a  rush  to 
judgment 

I  am  a  realist  I  know  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  find  S  1489  too  amhit'ous 
r  believe  they  are  mistaken  I  believe  23 
other  Senators  agree  with  me  because 
they  have  cosponsored  S  1480.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  at  th's  t  me  and  in 
this  place  S  1480  cannot  be  enacted  But 
this  final  compromise  can 

Of  course,  the  Senate  can  choose  to 
pass  H  R  85  and  H  R.  7020  under  the 
pretext  that  they  will  solve  a  part  of  the 
problem  in  the  United  States,  But  the 
truth  is  that  they  will  not.  They  will  not 
help  thase  along  the  James  River  in 
Virginia  or  the  Hudson  in  New  York.  Or 
the  thousands  of  farmers  forced  to 
slaughter  their  cattle  because  of  chem- 
ical contamination  Or  the  millions 
forced  to  drink  well  water  contaminated 
by  poisonous  chemicals  Or  the  small 
businesses  forced  into  bankruptcy  Or 
the  families  desperate  for  medical  care 
There  are  only  two  bills  that  will  do 
that  and  only  one  of  those  is  pol  tlcally 
viable  now  And  whatever  the  Senate 
may  do  now  or  next  year.  I  hope  it 
chooses  one  of  those  two. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
find  S  1480  too  ambitious.  I  do  hope, 
very  strongly,  that  in  the  face  of  the 
major  problems  we  face  in  this  country 
in  connection  with  releases  of  toxic  sub- 
stances into  the  environment  that  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
now  supported  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
Moritv  leaders  as  well  as  the  number  of 
fosponsors  who  have  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Randolph  and  myself  in  moving 
this  bill  forward   I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  this  furiher  opportunity,  and  I  shall 
be  verv  brief 
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I  commend  the  constructive  efTorts  of 
Bob  Stafford  for  his  analys.s  of  the  leg- 
islation that  l.s  now  penduiK  before  us 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  discu.ssed  the 
legislation,  and  I  guie  specific  instances 
about  the  situation  m  tJus  country  To- 
gether I  think  they  will  form  a  back- 
ground of  informat.on  which  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  membership  as  a  whole, 
and  In  fact,  to  the  people  of  the  country 
I  underscore  one  thought  that  I  per- 
haps should  have  expressed,  because  I  of- 
fered legislation  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Senate  reported  bill 

I  felt  that  that  was  very,  very  Im- 
portant that  It  be  a  part  of  the  substitute 
which  Senator  Stafford  and  I  have 
sponsored. 

It  is  also  present  in  the  substitute; 
Postclosure  liability.  This  was  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  at  the  full 
committee  level  and  which  was  accepted. 
It  deals  with  adequate  monito.ing  and 
maintenance  of  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement facilities  after  closure 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
in  the  area  of  hazardous  waste  disposal 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  sites  and  the  un- 
derstandable reluctance  of  local  commu- 
nities to  accept  such  sites  with  no  guar- 
antee that  they  will  be  adequately  main- 
tained, especially  in  the  long-term  sense. 
Another  associated  problem  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  licensed  site  operators  in  obtain- 
ing long-term  Insurance  as  is  required 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

A  separate  postclosure  liability  fund 
would  be  established  and  would  finance 
the  long-term  postclosure  monitonn? 
and  maintenance  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  Fi- 
nancing IS  only  available,  I  emphasize, 
to  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities 
permitted  and  properlv  closed  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
The  fund  would  also  fully  assume  the 
liability  of  owners  and  operators  of  such 
permitted  sites  for  any  damages  or  clean- 
up costs  which  are  incurred  at  the  site 
after  closure 

The  fund  is  to  be  financed  by  taxes 
on  each  unit  of  hazardous  waste  which 
is  received  by  a  permitted  or  interim 
status  facility  which  w  ill  remain  at  such 
facility  after  closure  Because  such  re- 
sidual wastes  pose  the  greatest  post- 
closure  health  and  environmental  danger, 
It  is  appropriate  that  facilities  handling 
such  substances  finance  the  fund  The 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Asency  Ls  given  the  discretion  to 
determine  how  the  fees  are  to  be  imposed 
No  permits  have  thus  far  been  issued 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  fa- 
cilities planning  to  close  within  a  short 
time  will  not  be  applying  for  such  per- 
mits It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  there 
will  be  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  before 
this  fund  will  be  required,  during  which 
taxes  will  be  collected  by  the  Treasury. 
The  postclosure  liability  fund  is  author- 
ized to  receive  $200  million 

In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  amount  in  the  fund,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  3-year  study,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee will  reexamine  the  matter. 

I  feel  that  creation  of  the  postclosure 
liability  fund  ofTers  a  meaningful  solu- 


tion to  the  problem  of  siting  new  facili- 
ties which  will  be  necessary  to  meet  our 
hazardous  waste  management  need  Af- 
surance  that  fund.s  will  be  readily  avail- 
able to  clean  lip  and  restore  problem  fa- 
cilities and  to  pay  future  claims  for  prop- 
erty dainaKP  and  personal  injury  will  re- 
inforce public  (finfldenrc  In  addition,  a 
postclosure  liabilU\  fund  will  encoura^;e 
private  companies  to  attract  the  invest- 
ment capital  necessary  to  build  the  next 
generation  of  n^odcrn  hazardous  waste 
management  facilities 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  tax  is  col- 
lected only  on  waste  which  will  remain  at 
the  site,  material  which  can  be  disposed 
of  by  other  means,  such  as  incineration, 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  The  com- 
mittee considers  this  to  be  an  incentive 
to  industry  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional technologies  to  dispase  of  hazard- 
ous va.'tes  other  than  by  burial 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  part 
of  01'..-  measure. 

We  are  not  working  on  a  time  limit  on 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  but  1  would  like 
the  ci)i}oit unity  to  yield  to  Senator  Moy- 
NiHA.v.  who  will  be  speaking  in  his  own 
behalf  and  as  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

No  member  of  our  committee  has  been 
more  constructive  and  more  con.scious  of 
his  and  our  obligation  in  these  matters 
Knowledgeable^  Yes.  he  is  certainly 
knowledgeable,  and  eloquent  also. 

'The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier   > 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President.  I  had 
intended  to  follow  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  w ith  my  own 
opening  remarks,  but  I  shall  at  this  point 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Mr  Helms)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  hi:,  amendment 
appear  In  the  Record  after  my  remarks 
so  that  it  will  not  break  the  continuity 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

VP     AMENDMENT     No       I7»S 

(Purpose:  To  terminate  Imposition  of  taxes 
wlien  $1  38  billion  has  been  raised  (»1  6 
billion  minus  «220  million  authorized  to 
be  .ipproprlated) 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Chair  Of  course.  I  thank  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend  from  Vermont 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms)  proooses  an  unprlnted  amendment 
.'lumbered   1792: 

At  the  end  of  section  303  omit  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  "or  when  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
se;tlon  4611  and  under  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  total  $1  38  billion. 
whichever  occurs  first  The  Secretary  of 
Treasury  shall  estimate  when  this  level  of 
SI  38  billion  win  be  reached  and  shall  by 
regulation,  provide  procedures  for  the  termi- 
nation nf  the  tax  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
Imposed  under  sections  4611  and  4661  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  " 

Mr  HELaMS  Mr.  President,  the  disUn- 
Kuished  majority  leader  and  the  distln- 
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guished  minority  leader  have  indicated 
that  this  amendment.  I  believe,  is  accept- 
able to  both  of  the  distinguished  floor 
mainiKers  of  the  bill 

Tlie  amendment  would  simply  set  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  the  tax  which 
could  be  collected  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  As  we  have  discussed  the  fund  would 
be  limited  to  $1  6  billion,  which  includes 
the  Federal  contribution  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  tax 

Moreover.  Mr  Pre.sident.  this  amend- 
ment would  specify  that  when  $1  38  bil- 
lion, or  the  industry  share,  has  been 
collected  the  Treasury  would  cease  to 
collect  further  taxes  in  connection  with 
this  legislation 

I  want  to  say,  Mr  President,  that  I 
Rni  deeply  appreciatne  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  insistence  and  their  acceptance 
of  the  amendment 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  it  is 
the  contemplation  of  my  dLstingulshed 
friend  who  has  offered  the  amendment 
that  the  balaiice  between  SI  38  b.llion 
and  SI  6  billion  would  be  the  Federal 
contribution  of  12'2  percent. 
Mr    HELMS    Yes 

Mr  STAFFORD  So  the  sum  agreed 
in  total  is  $1  6  billion 

Mr  HELMS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tiul  I  thank  him 

Mr    MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr    HELMS.  Certainly 
Mr  MOYNIHAN  It  has  been  my  honor 
to  serve  on  both  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  so  I  have  been 
Involved  n\  this  legislation  m  both  ways 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  amendment  It  is 
a  prudent  measure  which  lends  an  ex- 
actitude and  a  finite  policy  to  this  tax. 
and  while  I  cannot  speak,  as  it  were,  for 
the  Finance  Commltfee.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues would  welcome  this  and   would 
be  happy  to  support  it 
Mr    HELMS    I   thank   the  Senator 
Mr     RANDOLPH     Will    the    Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr  HELMS  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  RANDOLPH  I  do  want  to  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
think  he  approached  some  of  these  mat- 
ters with  the  realization  that  some  of  us. 
perhaps,  in  a  sense  are  crasaders  on  this 
type  of  legislation  There  are  others  who 
are  more  cautious  But  you  have  worked 
with  us.  and  I  am  ready,  for  the  majority, 
to  accept  the  cap,  as  it  were,  of  $16 
billion 
Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr  Presjdent.  if  the 

Senator  will  vield  further 

Mr  HELMS  I  yield. 
Mr  STAFFORD,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press mv  appreciation  to  the  Senator  for 
his  patience  and  h'.s  cooperation  over  a 
long  time  on  Friday  In  working  this  out. 
For  the  minority.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment 

Mr  HELMS  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
can  assure  him  it  is  always  a  privilege  to 
be  a.s,sociated  with  him  in  any  endeavor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  lUP  No.  1792>  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

'Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings  i 
Mr   MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  our  beloved 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  for  a  brief  moment 
to  do  two  things:  First,  to  note  that  as 
we  deal  with  what  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant environmental  legislation  in  this 
decade,  it  is  worth  a  moment's  reflection 
on  how  it  came  about.  Both  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  his  colleague, 
the  dLstinguLshed  Senator  from  Vermont, 
referred  to  the  Love  Canal  in  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ob- 
served that  for  3  years  he  had  been  tak- 
ing testimony  in  this  matter  Those  are 
exactly  the  3  years  from  the  time  the 
.sjtuation  in  the  Love  Canal  In  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  was  discovered. 

Simply  that  the  press  might  be  able 
to  report  and  that  the  public  might  know- 
why  we  have  moved  toward  this  national 
system  of  response,  I  have  had  prepared 
a  chronology  of  the  events  that  followed 
the  discovery  of  trichlorophenols  and 
Other  hazardous  substances  in  that 
neighborhood  in  mld-1977. 

There  are  71  discrete  events — meetings, 
bills,  petitions,  report.s — 71  events  over  3 
years  before;  finally,  there  was  an  effec- 
tive and  reasonably  complete  response 
Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are  saving 
the  other  communities  across  this  land 
from.  That  i>  why  we  are  putting  thi-. 
bill  through  today, 

Mr.  President  as  I  know  others  wish 
to  speak,  I  simply  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  ciironology  printed  in 
the  Record  as  evidence  of  our  purpose. 
This  is  what  we  wish  to  avoid 

There   being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Cub  ■NoLOGV   <,t   Events — Love  Canal  Dis- 
posal Site.  Niagarv  Falls,  New  York 
Backpround     Love  Canal    scene  of  The  re- 
rent  environmental  omerjjency,  is  a   16-acre 
;ract  m  the  S  E  corner  of  the  City  of  Niagara 
FitU.s  approximately  i.,  mile  from  the  Niagara 
River   at    the   site's  southern    end 

1894  Love  Canil  Is  begun  a?  a  navleable 
power  canal  Unking  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Niagara  River  but  is  never  completed 

193T  s  onward    The  site  Is  used  as  an  indus- 
trial dumpslte  for  drummed  chemical  wasTes. 
proress  sludges,  fly  ash,  and  municipal  wa.ste 
1947     Hooker  Electrcchemlcal  Corporation 
purchases  site  for   its  own  use 

1953  Hooker  sells  property  to  Niagara 
Co'.inty  Board  of  Edv:catlon  far  $1  00  at  the 
Board's  request  The  Board  of  Education  sub- 
'e:juenlly  sells  parcels  of  land  to  the  City 
and  private  citizens  homes  and  an  elemen- 
tary school  are  bull;  adjacent  to  and  over 
I  he  now  filled  and  covered  canal 

Early  1970s  Residents  notice  chemical 
odors  in  basements  and  In  the  field  over  the 
co\ered  canal  Children  find  "chunks"  of 
chemicals 

Early  1976  New  York  State  Dtoartment  of 
Environmental  Conservation  'DEC  I  advised 
by  USEPA  Region  11  that  the  EPA,  legally 
has  no  authority  over  the  prob:em  Can  only 
offer  technical   assistance    iT  Ai 

Early  1977'  DEC  feels  that  clean-up  could 
not  occur  for  2-3  years  due  to  legal  llabllltv 
questions 


Mid  1977  City  of  Niagara  Palls  hires  Cal- 
span  Corp  to  assess  problem  Wells  are  put 
m  aiid  samples  nnalyzcd  Calspan  concludes 
that  additional  data  are  needed  to  further 
Identify  the  extent  of  the  problem 

Oct  1977.  N  Y  State  Department  of  Health 
'  DOH I  finds  trichlorophenol  and  lindane 
analogues  in  pond  water  and  requests  EPA 
assistance  The  Office  of  Solid  Waste  OSW), 
Hazardous  Waste  Management  Division  EPA. 
EQ,  makes  a  commitment  to  provide  sam- 
pling analysis  and  investigative  assistance 
Dec  13  1977  Administrator  Costle  In  a 
letter  to  Congressman  LaPalce  Indicates  that 
the  EPA  is  preparing  a  monitoring  study  to 
determine  what  action  needs  to  be  taken 

Jan  8.  1978  EPA  OSW  staff  and  technical 
assistance  contractor's  representatives  meet 
with  EPA  Region  II  and  State  DEC  officials 
to  develop  a  plan  of  action  Agreements 
reached:  to  complete  water  sampling  deep 
well  drilling  analyses  shallow  ground  water 
evaluation  and  to  make  overall  technical 
recommendations 

Feb  1978  EPA  Region  II  study  of  base- 
ment air  detects  broad  range  of  chemicals 
Apr  25  1978  Dr  Robert  P  Whalen  State 
Health  Commissioner  says  conditions  at  site 
represent  serlo\is  threat  to  health  and  wel- 
fare and  orders  the  removal  of  exposed  chem- 
icals immediate  initiation  of  health  studies 
and  other  appropriate  measures  to  protect 
health  and  environment 

Apr  26  1978  Top  staff  of  State  DOH  and 
DEC  meet  in  Albany  with  the  EPA  to  develop 
a  plan  for  detailed  remedial  measures 

May  15,  1978  EPA  R«glon  II  concludes 
from  air  sampling  of  basements  that  high 
levels  of  toxic  vapors  are  present  and  suggest 
potentially  serious  health  risk 

May  21  1978  State  Health  Department  re- 
veals plan  to  conduct  short  and  long-term 
medical  studies  Involving  residents  of  the 
Love  Canal  area 

Late  June  1978:  State  Health  Dept  begins 
medical  and  environmental  Investigations 
near  the  site  Including  a  house  to  house 
health  survey  the  taking  of  blood  samples 
and  the  start  of  air  quality  testing 

June  28  1978  Pentagon  ofTicla'.s  repeat 
their  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  records 
pertaining  to  pos":ibIe  disposal  of  C  S  Army 
wastes  In  the  Love  Canal  at  a  meeting  In 
Washington. 

July  7,  1978:  Health  Department  analysis 
of  air  samples  collected  from  basements  and 
other  rooms  of  homes  shows  high  level  of 
toluene    chlorotoluene  and  chloroform 

July  14  1978:  Commissioner  Whalen  cor.- 
venes  meeting  In  Albany  of  all  Interested 
parties  to  report  on  epidemiologic  findings 
and  air  sa.Tipllng  and  to  discuss  the  various 
engineering  studies  proposed  In  attendance 
are  representatives  from  the  City  of  Niagara 
Falls,  the  State  Health  and  Environmental 
Conservation  Departments  Hooker  Chemical 
Company  Congressman  LaFalce'8  ofRce), 
a::d  consultants  to  EPA 

July  20.  1978:  Governor  Carey  signs  legis- 
lation granting  additional  emergency  powers 
to  the  State  Health  Commissioner  to  deal 
with  the  Love  Canal  problem  and  appropri- 
ating $500,000  in  State  funds  to  conduct 
long-range  health  studies 

Aug  2,  1978  NY  Commissioner  of  Health 
Whalen,  acting  under  authority  granted  to 
him  on  July  20  by  the  State  legislature,  de- 
clares a  state  of  emergency.  He  recommends 
the  evacuation  of  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren under  2  years  In  the  first  two  "rings' 
I  streets)    of  homes  bordering  the  site 

Aug,  3.  1978:  Governor  Carey  directs  his 
staff  to  explore  all  forms  of  possible  Federal 
assistance  and  telegraphs  President  Carter 
requesting  Federal  aid;  he  also  enlists  sup- 
port of  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  and  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  and  Congressman  LaFalce 
for  legislative  action  to  deal  with  the  Lcve 
Canal  situation. 

Governor  Carey  directs  his  special  Inter- 
agency task  force  to  find  housing  for  faml- 
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Um  ImroedUtely  effected  by  Dt  Whalenn 
order  md  provide  additional  Hnanclal  aulit- 
ance 

Aug.  4.  1978:  Oovernor'i  Taak  Force  opena 
relocation  and  health  offlcea  at  99th  Street 
School. 

DPM  tends  out  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to 
All  Senator*,  aaklng  »upport  for  DPM  amend- 
mant  to  the  Houalng  and  Urban  Develap- 
ment  (HUDi  appropriation*  bill  to  provide 
•4  million  for  the  love  Canal 

Aug  7.  1078  Oovernor  Carey  announcea 
that  State  QDvernnient  wi;;  purcha«?  tiomeH 
Identified  bv  the  tusk  force  as  affected  by 
the  Love  Canal  chemlcala 

President  Carter  declares  a  state  of 
emergency  and  approves  fliian 'Ul  ansiitance 
requiring  the  State  to  match  funds  on  a  50 
50  basis  EPA  aiid  the  OfTce  of  Management 
and  Budget  lOMBi  meet  to  dl'icMi'*  [v>.vilhlf 
Congressional  Hupp'.emental  »pproprlsl  Inns 
of  up  to  t*  million  for  Love  Canal 

US  Senate  approves  by  voice  vote  ft 
■'sense  of  ConKresH  '  amendment  sayln^;  a  se- 
rious environmental  disaster  hiid  occurred 
and  that  Federal  a'.d  should  be  rorthromlng 
Alls-  8.  1978  EPA  OSW  HQ  meets  *Uh 
•he  Administrator  and  stalT  uf  the  Federal 
Disaster  Asslstaure  Administration  (FDAA) 
to  discuss  emerfiency  needs 

Aug  !>  1978  State  offlclals  meet  at  the 
White  House  with  representatives  of  the 
President  Congress  and  Federal  agencies  to 
dlsou-sa  aid  for  Love  Canal 

Oovernor  Carey  announces  that  State  will 
evacuate  all  23fi  families  living  .■:>  both  sides 
>f  U7tli  and  99th  Streets 

Aug     18      19~8      Sta'e    DFC    Commissioner, 

Peter  A    Berle  announces  an  Investigation  Is 

luderwftv  whlih  '.s  ••xpc  ted  to  le"d  to  covirt 

proceedings  against  those  responsible  for  the 

love  Ct\nftl  nrobleni 

Aug  18.  1978  EPA  HQ  and  Regional  offl- 
rlals  meet  In  NY  City  to  dlscusa  the  progress 
of  on-site  work 

State  Health  Department  medical  Inves- 
tigators and  technicians  from  Rnswell  Park 
Memorltt!  Institute  In  Buffalo  complete  two 
weeks  of  drawlne  blood  samples  bringing 
the  total  to  O'er  2  RhO  persons 

Aug  2ti  1078  08  love  Canal  families  have 
been  evactjated  as  of  this  date  4fl  others 
have  found  suitable  temporary  honsln"  and 
are  readv  to  move  Task  Force  relocation 
•.tad  Is  wnrkliik.-  wl'li  <)1  remaining  families 
Sept  12  1978  EPA  Headquarters  staff. 
kCrants  staff  and  Re^lnn  II  staff  meet  In  Al- 
bany with  NVS  Department  of  Health  and 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservatlfm 
^tafT  to  a.s=lst  In  preparation  of  grants  ap- 
plication packace 

Sept  10  1078  President  Carter  slens  HUD 
appropriations  bill  cnntalninu  »4  million  In 
appropriations  for  EPA  targeted  specifically 
for  the  Love  Canal 

Oct  5  1978  The  state  (tlves  final  aoproval 
for  the  beginning  of  Love  Canal  remedial 
construction 

Oct  26,  1978  The  EPA  announces  It  Is 
making  available  $15  million  to  help  states 
finance  programs  for  safe  handling  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes 

Oct  28  1978  State  Health  Department 
agrees  to  permit  20  families  outside  of  the 
••vfti  uated  "strip  •  to  appeal  the  rejection  of 
their  recpie.st  for  evac\iatlon 

Oct  30  1978  The  New  York  State  Office  of 
Disa.s'er  Prepared nes.<i  will  "seek  a  top  level 
iiollrv  derision  from  Washington  The  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Administration  re- 
jects all  b\if  about  10  percent  of  the  State's 
■lalms  savlni;  that  President  Carter  Insisted 
that  the  Sta'e  carrv  the  malor  portion  Of  the 
financial  bvirden  of  the  Canal 

Feb  9  1979  State  Health  Commissioner 
David  Axelrod  recommends  that  all  preg- 
nant women  and  children  under  two  years 
of  age  leave  the  six  block  area  of  the  Love 
Canal 

Representative  John  I,aFalce  meets  with 
William    Wilcox     head    of    the    Federal    DIs- 


a.ster  Assistance  Administration  His  re- 
quests include  federal  reimbursement  to 
New  York  State  for  relocation  tjf  famllle- 
and  reconsideration  of  the  FDAA  s  earlier  de- 
cision not  to  assist  In  remedial  construc- 
tion. 

Apr  11.  1979  Several  Hooker  executives 
•estlfy  before  The  Hou'e  Commerce  Investi- 
gation subcommittee  I  hey  said  Hooker  wa.s 
awore  that  the  health  of  residents  was 
threatened   more   than   20   years   ago 

Apr  2:i  1979  E^nglneerlng  consultants 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  more  than  1150 
million  for  Hooker  Chemical  to  clean  up 
the   waste   disp.vsal   dumps 

Mav  1  1979  EPA  Implements  a  forceful 
multlfaceted  program  for  detection,  measure- 
ment, cleanup  and  en'onement  against  the 
probletiis  caused   l>v   ha/.«rdou.^    wastes 

July  28,  1979  HEW  .Secretary  Joseph  Call- 
fano.  Jr  announces  that  residents  of  the  un- 
evacuated  arevs  surrounding  Love  Canal  have 
been  exposed  to  potential  health  risks  He 
a.sks  HEW  scientists  to  review  the  general 
health    risks   posed   by   chemical   dumps 

Aug  21.  1979  Stale  health  officials  con- 
firm the  pre.sence  at  the  Love  Canal  of 
Dloxln,  an  extremely  toxic  chemical  with  no 
known   antidote 

Sept  5.  1979:  300  People  move  out 
their  homes  because  of  odors  from  the 
remedial  work  and  ask  New  York  State  to 
rind  new  housing  for  them  New  York  State 
says  that  the  residents  need  a  certificate 
from  a  MD  stating  that  their  health  will 
be  endangered  If  they  remain  In  their  homes 

Oct  3.  1979  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Joseph  Kuszynskl  reject.s  a  12  S  billion 
class-action  suit  It  Is  ruled  out  by  a  tech- 
nicality, but  does  not  prevent  further  In- 
dividual law«ull,s  on  the  case 

Oct  14.  1979  The  House  Commerce  Over- 
sight comnuitee  recommends  the  relocation 
of  all  residents  living  In  the  wet  areas  near 
the  canal. 

Oct  24,  1979  State  officials  say  the  discov- 
ery of  construction  flaws  In  the  Love  Canal 
remedial  project  Is  delaying  completion  of 
the  project 

Oct  28,  1979  A  report  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation  says 
that  the  health  and  safety  of  reMdents  may 
be  at  stake  unless  drastic  steps  are  taken 
to  handle  the  crisis 

October  37.  1979:  A  multl-blUlon  dollar 
lawsuit  alleging  fraud,  injury  to  personal 
health  and  property  damage  Is  served 
against  Hooker  Chemical  on  behalf  of  900 
Love  Canal  area  residents 

Nov  1-8.  1979  Oovernor  Carey  requests 
and  receives  ».S  million  in  state  aid  to  as- 
sist 550  Love  Canal  area  residents  who  want 
to  leave  the  Canal 

Nov  9,  1979  Representative  LaEalce  writes 
President.  Carter  complaining  about  the  lack 
of  federal  agency  coordination  and  action 
on  Love  Canal 

Nov  20.  1979  EPA  said  that  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  Increase  In  the  cancer  risk  to  per- 
sons living  In  the  Love  Canal  area  based  on 
1978  data 

Dec  20  1979  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  after  a  year-long  Investigation  flies 
four  suits  against  Hi>oker  totalling  $117  mil- 
lion for  four  sites  In  Niagara  Falls.  Includ- 
ing the  L<;ve  Canal 

Jan  3.  1980  Oovernor  Carey  writes  to 
President  Carter  asking  for  immediate  fed- 
eral assistance  and  a  review  of  applications 
for  $20  million  In  federal  aid  that  were  re- 
jected 

Mav  17  1980  EPA  releases  a  sttidy  stating 
that  chromosome  diimiige  exists  In  II  of  38 
Love  Canal  residents  v. idled  and  .says  that 
relocation  of  710  additional  families  may  be 
neceaaary. 

May  19.  1980  DPM  meets  with  Rep  John 
LaFalce  Stuart  El/enstat  and  representa- 
tives of  four  federal  agencies  to  discuss  fed- 
eral handling  of  Love  Canal    Moynlhan  and 


LaFalce  call  for  comprehensive  health  study 
and    organized    federal    response 

Angry  homeowners  lock  two  federal  en- 
vironmental officials  In  the  office  of  Low 
Canal  Homeowr.ers  Association  for  five 
hours,  demanding  an  Immediate  evacuatl  in 
of   their   neighborhood 

Rep  LaFalce  speaks  directly  with  Pre-1- 
dent  Carter  to  discuss  federal  assistance  l^ir 
Love  Canal 

May  20  1980  Carter  Administration  meeis 
to  dlscu.ss  the  federal  government's  role  hi 
the  possible  eyaciiatlou  Tlie  Federal  Emt  r- 
gency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  ssss 
that  It  win  not  participate  In  permanent 
relocation 

.May  J\.  1980  Health  and  Human  Services 
lHH.i)  releases  the  report  of  an  HHS  paie! 
of  o'lilslde  experts  which  reviews  the  El'A 
-hroinoBome  study  The  revle'*-  pane:  con 
dudes  that  this  particular  study  does  i«it 
provide  definitive  evidence  for  Judglukt 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  demonstrated 
health  damage  at  Love  Canal  President  Cut- 
ler declares  a  federal  emergency  at  Love  Caii:il 
and  orders  the  federal  government  and  Nhw 
York  state  Jointly  to  begin  the  immedliiie 
temporary  relocation  of  710  families  fpui 
the  Niagara  P^lls  area  Oovernor  Hugh  Caii'V 
calls  for  permanent  relocation  and  the  8t«rl 
of  a  valid  and  scientifically  reliable  study 

Mav  27.  1980  The  federal  government  a>.lts 
In  federal  court  that  the  state  health  ile- 
partit  ent  be  ordered  to  turn  over  50.UO0  pat,es 
of  d.itii  on  Love  Canal  residents 

Mav  28.  1980  Residents  Indicate  that  they 
will  not  take  part  In  health  tests  until  lliu 
government  agrees  to  buy  the  homes  of  th>is>; 
wlsnlng  permanent  relocation 

May  31  1980  Dr  Beverly  Palgen  a  resean'i 
Rclenllst  at  Rosweil  Park  Memorial  Institute 
announces  medical  testing  to  be  done  imii,- 
pendrnlly  of  EPA  tests  Studies  are  to  I'l- 
clude  growth  of  children,  nerve  damage  and 
the  sperm  of  males 

June  1.  1980  New  York  State  .Assemhly 
speaker  Stanley  Fink  commissions  an  Invest  i- 
gatlon  Into  the  toxic  and  hazardous  contam- 
inatlnn  In  Niagara  County  based  on  prell'ii- 
Inary  evidence  Indicating  US  governmeu' 
dlsposu'  of  chemical  warfare  manufactuie 
wos.e  products 

June  3.  1980:  Love  Canal  leaders  meet  with 
the  EPA  to  assess  the  federal  health  and  tesi 
Ing  program  EPA  announces  that  a  compie- 
hensUe  environment  study  will  commence 
within  a  few  days  but  that  the  overall  med- 
ical results  will  not  be  available  for  a  year 

June  4,  1980  EPA  announces  a  two  phK.se 
study  Including  comprehensive  medical  ex- 
aminations for  .Niagara  Falls  area  resldeiii.s 
and  monitoring  of  environmental  damage 
Tlie  study  will  last  six  months  Statemc". 
says  that  federal  government  does  not  have 
authority  to  buy  homes  but  that  EPA  will 
help  review  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  to  Identify  existing  re- 
sources. 

June  5.  1980  Oovernor  Carey  appoints  a 
panel  of  six  doctors  to  review  for  30  days 
every  medical  study  ever  done  of  the  Ltivt 
Canal 

June  6,  1980  Senator  Kennedy  chairs 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  hazardous  waste  disposal  and 
hears  testimony  from  two  Love  Canal  resi- 
dents 

June  11.  1980:  A  Federal  court  Judge  or- 
ders the  state  of  New  ITork  added  to  the 
Department  of  Justice's  law  suit  against 
Hooker 

June  17.  1980  Senators  Moynlhan  and 
Javlts  send  a  Dear  Colleague  to  all  otliei 
Senators  asking  support  for  their  amend- 
ment to  H  R  7325.  the  Supplemental  A|.- 
proprlatlons  bill,  which  would  enable  the 
President  to  carry  out  permanent  relocation 
at  the  Love  Canal. 

June  18.  1980:  Governor  Carey  slgna  » 
bill  creating  the  Love  Canal   Revltallzatlo" 
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Agency  and  providing  »5  million  In  state 
appropriations  to  relocate  families  perma- 
nently and  to  ccuilinue  clpnn-up  He  itls.) 
calls  for  J20  million  In  federal  loans  to  New 
York  State  for  this  effort  Undo.-  the  Carey 
proposal  famllie.-.  would  be  compensated  for 
the  equity  vaUie  of  their  home?  and  would 
be  eligible  for  30  year  3  percent  louns  up  tti 
a  maximum  of  $55,000  to  pun  ha.se  new 
homes 

July  2,  1980  Congrrs.s  passes  the  Supple- 
mental Approrrlatlons  bill  which  includes 
an  amendment  by  Senators  Javlts  anci  Moy- 
nlhan The  liinendinent  gives  the  I'resUlent 
the  authority  to  order  permanent  relocation 
of  l>ive  Ciiiittl  residents 

Julys  1980  President  signs  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  with  Javlts  Moynlhan 
amendment 

July  22.  1980  548  applications  received 
for  relocation  of  which  200  families  ha-.e 
been  relocated  In  motels  and  143  families  m 
private  accommodations  To  Jate.  approxi- 
mately $1  7  million  has  been  spent  on  this 
program 

August  8  1980  EPA  heplus  environmen- 
tal monitoring  studv  Air.  soil  and  water 
samples  will  be  tested,  at  a  cost  of  $5  4 
million 

September  9.  1980  30^  families  have  been 
relocated  outside   the  Une  Canal   area 

October  1.  1980  President  Carter  signs 
agreement  with  Oovernor  Carey  that  imple- 
ments the  delivery  uf  *!5  million  thro\igh 
FEMA  for  the  purchase  of  homes  In  Love 
Canal  Authority  w»«  vt'anted  under  the 
Moynlhan-Javlts  amendment 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  make  one  further  remark. 
Wc  know  that  there  i.s  a  transition  tak- 
ing place  in  the  leader<^hiu  of  this  body 
and  It  IS,  in  fact,  embodied  in  this  mea-s- 
urc  The  bill  that  we  arc  soon  to  adopt 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker  for  Mr. 
ST\rFORD  for  himself,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr 
MiTCHEii.  Mr  MoYNiHAN.  Mr  Bradley, 
and  others  It  is,  in  fart,  Mr.  Baker's 
bill— havinij  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stafford  and  Mr.  Randolph  prior  to 
that  It  could  ne^ei  be  on  the  floor  with- 
out tlie  unfailing  Informed  support  of 
the  Senator   from   Kansas    ^Mr    Dolf  ' 

Mr  President,  if  there  is  an  augury  of 
what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  next  Con- 
gress under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Baker. 
.Mr  Stafford,  and  Mr  Dole,  it  is  on  the 
floor  today  and  it  is  a  happy  one.  We 
could  not  be  doing  this  were  it  not  for 
the  determined  concern  of  the  present 
minority  tliat  it  should  be  done  and  their 
finding  the  time,  giving  the  support. 
These  agreements  were  reached  in  the 
minority  leader  .s  office,  where  a  great 
many  more  5-uch  agreements  will  be 
reached  in  the  vears  ahead  I  take  it  a 
very  hand.some  omen  for  the  American 
.Nation  and  for  this  body  that  this  has 
.Tioved  .so  well. 

Mr  President.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and,  of  course,  I  know  the 
sometime  and  fast  evanescing  majority 
wish  to  ,salute  those  across  the  aisle  and 
thank  them  for  it 

I  thank  mj-  beloved  chairman  for 
yielding  the  floor  to  me, 

Mr  RA>fDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
given  hours  and  hours,  especially  in  re- 
cent days,  to  this  subject  matter,  al- 
though he  was  certainly  very,  very  cog- 
nizant of  what  had  been  happening,  is 
the  capable  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  Bradley*,  He  has  been  faced,  and 
I  mention  it  very  bneiiy,  with  a  situa- 
tion wh.ch  ctntci-y  in  Eiizubeih,  N.J. 
For  his  efTort-s,  even  belore  he  speaks, 
i.s  \  Mtld  to  him.  I  again  wish  to  say  how 
much  wc  have  gained  by  his  counsel  in 
these  iiiattfi-.s. 

Mr.  13RADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
lor  his  k.nd  remarks,  and  also  those  of 
my  colleague  from  across  the  river,  New- 
York  I  Mr.  MOYNIHAN'. 

Mr.  1  resident,  the  paramount  envi- 
ronmental problem  facing  us  now  is  the 
need  to  correct  damage  done  over  many 
years  by  improper  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal and  hazardous  waste  spil.s. 

In  almost  every  State  in  the  country, 
there  are  known  incidents  ol  either 
abandoned  or  inactive  sites  which  threat- 
en municipal  water  supplies,  have  caused 
or  threaten  to  cause  agricultural  or  com- 
mercial fishing  losses,  and  whose  poten- 
tial explosive  nature  even  threaten  en- 
tire communities.  For  every  site  that  has 
already  been  identified,  many  more 
awiiit  detection  and  examination 

A  survey  that  I  conducted  of  local  offi- 
cials and  investigations  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  have  already  uncovered  235 
such  sites  in  my  State  which  require  at- 
tention. New  Jersey  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  identifying  potential  problems, 
establishing  its  own  superfund  to  assist 
in  cleanups  and  initialing  a  manifest 
system  long  before  Congress  acted.  The 
dimensions  of  the  problem  are  so  great, 
however,  that  no  single  State  can  afford 
to  make  its  State  safe  for  its  citizens. 

Let  me  describe  an  example.  The 
Chemical  Control  Corp.,  a  bankrupt  toxic 
waste  disposal  facility  in  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
was  found  to  have  accepted  hazardous 
wastes  illegally  and  failed  to  dispose  of 
them.  On  the  date  New  Jersey  sought 
receivership  of  that  facility,  some  40,- 
000  to  50,000  drums,  containing  uniden- 
tified hazardous  wastes  in  various  stages 
of  decay  and  exposed  to  the  elements 
were  piled  up  outside.  A  building  on  the 
site  contained  drums  stored  up  to  the 
roof. 

In  addition  to  such  flammable  combi- 
nations as  aniline  and  nitric  acid,  State 
officials  found  practically  every  variety 
of  toxic  waste.  The  State  had  to  win  a 
lengthy  legal  battle  before  going  in  to 
clean  up  the  site.  Even  with  assistance 
from  New  Jersey's  Chemical  Industry 
Council,  the  State  could  identify  and 
clear  away  only  a  few  thousand  barrels — 
Including  500  pounds  of  TNT,  nitroglyc- 
erin and  picric  acid,  as  well  as  quantities 
of  phosgene  nerve  gas  before  the  site  ex- 
ploded in  flames  on  the  eve  of  Earth  Day 
this  year. 

The  current  estimate  of  cleanup 
costs  at  this  site  by  the  State  is  between 
$10  and  $15  million.  But  we  were  lucky. 
The  fire  burned  hot  enough,  the  wind 
was  cooperative  and  we  avoided  what 
could  have  been  a  massive  disaster,  with 
many  fatalities,  in  the  most  densely 
populated  area  of  our  Nation. 

Other  sites  and  spills  in  my  State  and 
the  States  of  my  colleagues  require 
urgent  action. 

Our  attention  to  these  problems  to- 
day shows  that  government  and  respon- 


sible private  industrj'  can  work  together 
to  deal  with  i>ast  abuses  and  move  on 
to  insure  that  the  past  is  not  prolog 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  government- 
industry  cooperation  has  worked  in  New 
Jersey  and  I  believe  the  responsible  in- 
dustry leaders  recognize  that  this  legis- 
lation IS  important  to  them  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  them  and  us. 

Mr  President,  although  I  do  not 
serve  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  closely  followed 
work  on  this  legislation  and  participated, 
where  possible,  because  of  its  impact  on 
my  State,  New  Jersey  All  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  involved  in  the  com- 
promise negotiations  of  last  week.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  demonstrated  sensitivity 
to  the  economic  problems  of  industry 
while  attempting  to  confront  a  serious 
health  risk  The  measure  before  us  is 
a  substantial  compromise  from  the  orig- 
inal proposal  which  I  cosponsored  The 
differences  between  this  legislation  and 
that  passed  by  the  House  are  not  in- 
surmountable I  believe  a  conference 
could  resolve  them  quickly  to  insure 
final  action  this  year, 

Mr  President,  the  significant  ac- 
complishments of  this  legislation  are 
clear 

First,  a  single  mechanism  is  estab- 
lished to  permit  Government  to  pay 
cleanup  costs  resulting  from  relea.ses 
of  hazardous  substances  into  the  envi- 
ronment— air,  water,  land.  In  cases 
where  the  liable  party  is  unknown,  un- 
able, or  unwilling  to  respond.  Govern- 
ment response  would  not  have  to  wait 
for  a  determination  of  whether  the  re- 
lease was  into  surface  water,  ground 
water,  land  or  a:r.  Restoring  public  safe- 
ty will  be  the  first  concern  and  it  will 
not  be  delayed  by  protracted  legal  pro- 
ceedings Released  poisons  could  be 
cleaned  up  and  contained,  contaminated 
water  supplies  could  be  replaced,  and 
people  who  were  exposed  could  receive 
medical  examinations. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  importance  of  thi.";  ability  to 
respond  Over  6  months  before  the 
Chemical  Control  Corp  exploded  into 
flames.  I  requested  that  the  Coast 
Guard  intervene  to  try  to  clean  up  the 
waterway. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintained  they 
only  could  act  under  the  provisions  of 
.section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
They  did  not  believe,  from  their  analysis, 
that,  indeed,  there  was  leakage  Into  the 
stream  next  to  the  Chemical  Control 
Corp.  Therefore,  there  was  no  response 
because  there  was  no  other  provision  of 
law  at  the  Federal  level  which  would 
have  allowed  a  response 

When  the  flre  hit  on  the  eve  of  Earth 
Day  and  the  explosion  billowed  flames 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  underground 
pipe  leading  into  the  waterway  which 
the  Coast  Guard  had  ignored. 

So.  the  first  thing  this  bill  achieves  is 
a  mechanism  that  will  permit  immedi- 
ate response  to  clean  up  a  danger  when 
It  is  discovered. 
Second,   the   legislation    provides    for 
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emergency  response  without  creating  an 
elaborate  regulatory  bureaucracy 

Third,  the  cast  ol  e.stabh.shmg  the 
fund  IS  distributed  among  producers  of 
hazardous  substances  and  the  taxpayers. 
While  seven -eighths  of  the  costs  are 
levied  on  producers,  their  share  will 
actually  amount  to  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  luml  because  they  vmII  be  able  to 
deduct  thLs  tax  from  other  industry  tax 
liability  Although  it  has  been  argued 
that  these  costs  are  likely  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers,  an  analysis  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  indicates 
tiie  consumer  impact  will  be  negligible 
Moreover,  the  real  cost  of  production 
includes  safe  disposal,  and  all  of  us 
should  recoKiuzo  that. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  opportu- 
nity after  coming  so  close  to  resolution  of 
the  Issues  involved. 

Virtually  no  one  opposes  the  need  for 
a  cleanup  fund 

The  major  Industry  groups  indicated 
their  wiUinKness  to  accept  the  two 
House-passed  bills  many  months  ago. 

The  difTerences  between  those  bills  and 
the  Senate  compromise  developed  so 
painstakingly  are  minor  except  in  one 
important  area— the  scope  of  releases 
covered  .\  spill  of  hazardous  wastes  is  no 
less  dangeroas  to  public  health  when  it 
occurs  on  a  turnpike  or  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  than  it  would  be  in 
ilie  .Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  face  of  Immi- 
nent peril  to  the  public.  Government 
should  not  have  to  determine  f^rst 
whether  the  cause  of  the  problem  is  a 
spill,  a  leaking  pipe,  or  buried  toxic  sub- 
stances leaking  into  a  water  supply  It 
should  be  able  to  respond  The  compre- 
hensive scope  of  the  Senate  bill  makes  it 
far  superior  to  the  more  narrow  House 
approach. 

This  legislation  Is  not  as  extensive  as 
I  would  like,  but  it  is  an  important  begin- 
ning I  hope  the  House  will  concur  speed- 
ily in  our  amendments  and  that  we  will 
have  a  law  enacted  this  year. 

Mr  President,  perhaps  I  have  had  a 
liiile  more  experience  with  this,  as  the 
chairman  stated,  because  toxic  waste 
sites  m  New  Jersey  are  so  prevalent,  per- 
haps because  the  chemical  industry  in 
New  Jersey  is  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
Althou;;h  we  slipped  from  the  No.  1 
cheiiiistrv  State  to  the  No.  4  chemistry 
State,  the  residue  of  all  those  years  still 
remains  in  233  toxic  v.  aste  sites  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

But  across  this  country.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  toxic  time  bomb  ticking.  It  is 
tickiiis  and  it  leads,  if  no-  to  explosions 
and  fatalities  in  an  Immediate  sense,  to  a 
slow  death  of  being  exposed  to  toxic 
chemicals  over  many  years. 

If  the  Government  has  one  responsi- 
bility, it  has  many.  But.  certainly,  one  of 
them  is  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
the  public  safety 

I  think  anv  Senator  would  agree  that 
that  IS  part  of  the  solemn  pledge  he  took 
when  he  became  a  Senator,  to  do  what 
he  can  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
the  public  safety 

Mr.  President,  for  a  long  and  assorted 
set  of  reasons  and  complicated  explana- 
tions we  have  Kotten  to  the  point  where 
we  are  today,  where  there  are  thou.sands 
of  toxic  waste  sites,  time  bombs  tlckliig 


acro.ss  thi.s  land,  and  it  i.-^  imperative  that 
we  respond  to  those  threat.^  to  our  health 
and  safely. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  compro- 
mise at  least  begins  in  that  direition 
With  It  we  can.  within  the  next  6  months 
to  a  year,  have  funds  available  for  the 
cleanup    of    these    dangers    across    this 

counto' 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
leadership  in  opposmg  all  amendments 
and  coming  to  a  quick  resolution  of  thi.s 
bill  so  that  we  ran  go  to  conference  and 
get  a  final  bill  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress IS  over. 

Mr  TSONGAS  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  compromise  of- 
fered bv  Senator ~  Staff(ird  and  Ran- 
dolph. The  need  for  an  emertiency  Fed- 
eral response  to  deal  with  .ibandoned 
waste  sites  and  chemical  spills  is  real, 
and  It  is  immediate  Some  chemical  com- 
panies have  shown  a  callous  disregard 
for  human  health  and  the  environment 
in  disposing  of  their  wastes,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  immense  pain  and  suffering 
to  persoivs  living  near  waste  sites  and  ir- 
reparable losses  of  natural  resources 

The  tragedy  of  Love  Canal  with  its 
story  of  birth  defects,  miscarriages,  and 
liver  abnormalities  from  chemical  expo- 
sure Is  the  best  known  case,  but  there  are 
other  examples  as  well  They  include 
pollution  of  the  water  supply  of  over 
300.000  people  In  Iowa,  discovery  of  up  to 
30.000  leaking  barrels  of  chemical  waste 
in  Kentuckv.  and  contamination  of 
ground  water  supplies  from  the  dumping 
of  pesticide  wastes  In  Tennessee 

For  purposes  of  this  act,  Congress  de- 
clares that  manufacture,  use.  trans- 
portation, treatment,  storage,  disposal, 
and  release  of  hazardous  substances  are 
ultrahazardous  activities.  This  Is  not  a 
new  concept  Strict  liability  for  ultra- 
hazardous  activities  has  been  accepted 
and  applied  throughout  the  United 
States  It  applies  to  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  sutistances,  the  spraying  of 
hazardous  substances,  and  the  keeping 
of  explosives  and  flammables  The  chem- 
ical industry  has  complained  it  does  not 
know  what  it  will  be  liable  for,  but  strict 
liability  is  triggered  only  for  releases  of 
substances  which  have  been  previously 
designated  hazardous  by  EPA 

The  Stafford-Randolph  compromise 
does  not  create  new  costs.  It  puts  the 
costs  on  the  sector  most  responsible  for 
pollution  and  which  benefits  most  from 
chemical  production  instead  of  on  the 
victim  or  on  the  Government,  as  it 
stands  now. 

The  StafTord-Randolph  compromise 
envisions  a  5-year  fund  of  an  estimated 
$1.6  billion.  Industry  has  argued  that  the 
$1.2  billion  authorized  under  H.R.  7020 
IS  more  than  adequate.  But  In  light  of 
EPA  s  e.stimated  costs  of  clean  up  and 
containment.  $1.2  billion  is  definitely  not 
adequate.  EPA  estimates  that  remedial 
action  at  Love  Canal  alone  will  cost  $110 
million  It  projects  the  average  clean  up 
cost  per  site  at  $3  to  $6  million  and  esti- 
mates costs  for  40  actions  filed  so  far  by 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Task  Force  at  $330 
to  $590  million. 

The  Chem'cal  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  opposed  taxes  on  feedstocks  and 
proposes  instead  taxes  on  end  products. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  taxes  on 


the  46  building  blocks  out  of  which  all 
wastes  and  hazardous  substances  are 
made  First.  It  is  fairer  .A  tax  imposed  at 
this  early  stage  m  the  chain  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  consumption,  and  dis- 
posal will  be  more  evenly  passed  on  to  all 
industrial  sectors  which  produce  and 
consume  hazardous  substances  and  gen- 
crate  hazardous  wastes  Second,  it  is 
simpler  to  administer  Instead  of  taxing 
260  000  generators,  a  tax  would  be  levied 
on  lower  than  1  000  sources. 

CM  A  has  argued  that  th?  fund  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  domestic 
chemical  industry  and  on  the  Nation's 
economy  But  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  in  reviewing  the  original  bill 
winch  propo.scd  a  lund  of  $4  billion  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  on  prices  and  pro- 
duction volumes  of  final  products  would 
be  small  and  should  have  at  most  a  very 
small  effect  on  ONP,  the  price  level,  or 
uncmploNinent  Again,  with  the  Staf- 
ford-Randolpli  comprom  so  we  are 
t.ilkiiiK  about  a  fund  of  only  $1  6  billion 

Liislly.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
chemicnl  Industry  about  two  polls  it 
would  undoubtedh  rather  forget  One 
survey,  prepared  by  Cambridse  Reports. 
Inc..  for  the  Chemical  Manufacturers 
.Association,  was  designed  to  poll  the 
attitudes  of  politically  active  indi- 
viduals; chemical  industry  neighbors, 
and  opinion  leaders  in  government, 
education,  and  the  media  on  attitudes 
toward  the  indu-try  These  were  the  re- 
sults. The  Lssue  most  on  the  minds  of 
these  people  as  !ar  as  the  chemical  in- 
dustry was  concerned  was  chemical 
waste  disposal  .\.s  many  as  93  percent  of 
those  identified  as  politically  active  said 
they  were  either  "extremely  "  or  'very 
concerned"  about  the  disposal  of  waste 
material  from  chemical  plants  Most 
people  sampled  did  not  believe  the  in- 
dustry IS  properly  concerned  In  fact, 
many  people  surveyed  felt  that  waste 
dlsix)sal  was  industry's  lea.st  concern. 

In  a  re:ent  poll  of  the  general  popu- 
lation conducted  for  Union  Carbide,  a 
substantial  majority  of  Americans  favor 
strensthening  law.s  protecting  workers 
and  consumers  and  more  rigorous  con- 
trol over  water  and  air  pollution  These 
poll  results  are  siKiiiflcant  because  9 
out  of  10  Americans  believe  the  aver- 
age product  costs  more  becausr^  of  regu- 
lation. These  surveys  indicate  that  the 
.American  people  want  action  on  this 
legislation  The  StafTord-Randolph 
compromise  goes  far  to  address  industry 
concerns  w^lth  S.  1480  as  reported  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  respond 
to  the  widespread  and  d'^ep  public  con- 
cern over  waste  disposal  by  backing  the 
StafTord-Randolph  compromise  It  is 
our  best  chance  of  reducing  the  risks  to 
public  health  and  welfare  from  hazard- 
ous waste  mismanagement. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy,  if  I  might,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky 

Large  quantities  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials are  transported  by  motor  carriers, 
and  It  Is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  IS  being  transported  by 
carriers  that  do  not  have  appropriate 
authontv  Carriers  act  with  impunity 
because  the  current  penalty  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  operating 
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without  authority  is  only  $500.  This  is 
insufficient  deterrent  in  light  of  the  po- 
tentially large  profits  to  be  made  by  car- 
riers transporting  hazardous  wastes  il- 
legally. The  Stafford-Randolph  compro- 
mise contains  my  recommendation  that 
civil  penalties  for  transporting  hazard- 
ous wastes  without  a  license  be  increased 
from  a  totally  inadequate  $500  to  $20,- 
000  Stiff  civil  penalties  for  operating 
without  authority  provide  a  strong  weap- 
on for  the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to 
reduce  unlawful  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  deal  with  illegal  transport  and  dis- 
posal of  wastes  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  "midnight 
dumpers"  who  disp'ose  of  toxic  chemicals 
and  hazardous  materials  in  quarries,  in 
streams,  in  forests,  or  spread  them  on 
open  roads  Another  tactic  is  to  fill  trucks 
with  drums  of  these  materials  and  aban- 
don th,?m  in  places  where  they  will  not 
be  immediately  discovered  Currently, 
this  problem  is  particularly  severe  in 
New  England — including  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts— New  'i'ork,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Louisiana  The  practice  is  likely 
to  spre.id  to  other  States,  however,  now 
that  EPA's  manifest  system  is  m  effect 
to  track  hazardous  wa.ste  shipments  and 
attempt  to  force  legal  disposal 

In  my  view,  we  need  to  strengthen 
EPA's  inspection  powers  under  the  Re- 
source Recovery  and  Conservation  Act. 
to  clarify  that  the  ins-^ection  authority 
extends  to  vehicles  and  permit  EPA  to 
delegate  its  inspection  authontv  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  I  would  also 
propose  amending  RCRA  to  provide  for 
forfeiture  of  any  vehicle  used  in  connec- 
tion with  criminal  acts  under  this  stat- 
ute. I  believe  it  would  also  be  useful  to 
provide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission witn  authority  to  file  independ- 
ent actions  in  rem  against  rolling  stock 
to  recover  fines 

Actions  in  these  areas  should  br  taken 
as  soon  as  possible  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Commerce  Committee  Is 
committed  to  examining  these  issues  at 
the  earliest  po.ssible  time  m  the  next  ses- 
sion Is  that  correct' 

Mr  FORD  Yes  We  ^hare  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  with  the  problem  of  the 
"midnight  dumpers"  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  enforcement  too'.s  The 
new  EPA  regulations,  which  went  into 
effect  lust  last  week,  should  help  in  iden- 
tification of  hazardous  waste  '•h'nm°nts. 
The  Commerce  Comm'ttee  will  be  look- 
ing at  the  nrobVm<;  vou  have  identified — 
to  deterni  np  whether  chani?e.s  are  need- 
ed in  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  or  the  provisions  of  49 
U.S.C.  governinf;  transportation  in  in- 
terstate commerce 

I  understand  th*s  matter  ha.s  been  dis- 
cussed with  Senator  Cannon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  He 
has  authorized  me  to  atree  that  hear- 
ings on  legislative  chan'.'es  in  th's  area 
will  be  a  hieh  nr'oritv  item  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  next  Congress. 
Mr  TSONGAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentuckv  for  his  response  in  this 
colloquy  I  will  not  introduce  the  amend- 
.■nents  previously  scheduled    I  commend 


the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  their  efforts 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <i'^^T.  Tson- 
GASJ,  on  many  occasions,  has  brought  to 
tlie  altent.on  of  h»j  coiKagues  the  mipor- 
tance  of  strengthening,  in  realistic  ways, 
the  environmental  quality  of  this  coun- 
try. He  does  it  again  today,  as  he  brings 
to  our  attention  matters  that  concern 
him,  and  his  support  for  the  substitute 
IS  very  helpful. 

Mr.  PresiOent,  we  have  a  member  o: 
our  committee  who  came  on  the  commit- 
tee at  th.;  t.me  that  the  lormer  Senator 
from  Maine,  Mr.  Muskle,  went  from  the 
Hill  to  the  administration,  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Senator  Mitchell  has 
come  to  our  committee,  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Muskle,  and  both  are  from  the  same 
State. 

Senator  Mitchell  has  been  most 
pa.nstaking.  He  is  a  man  with  a  back- 
ground of  judicial  experience,  and  he  has 
said  constantly  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  this  measure  does  but  what  it  does 
not  do. 

I  simply  make  this  comment  in  com- 
mendation as  he  senilis  the  floor  and  is 
recognized. 

ivi..  ivuTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  We.st  Virginia,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  soon  to  be 
cliairman,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr  Stafford t  for  their  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

One  of  my  first  activities  upon  coming 
to  the  Senate  was  to  participate,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
mtnt  and  Public  Works,  in  the  drafting 
of  the  superlund  bill.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  hazardous 
waste  threat  to  this  country  and  the  ex- 
tent of  human  tragedy  caused  by  such 
wastes 

In  S.  1480.  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  we  have  a  comprehensive,  yet 
reasonable  answer  to  the  chemical  con- 
tamination that  continues  at  this  very 
moment. 

S.  1480  is  a  reasonable  bill  It  is  an 
equitable  bill.  But  we  are  in  final  days  of 
this  session,  and  faced  with  the  threat  of 
a  filibuster  by  the  opponents  of  S.  1480. 
So  S.  1480  cannot  be  enacted  this  year 
The  choice  is  between  this  compromise 
and  no  bill  at  all.  While  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill  now  belore  us,  with  so.me  reluc- 
tance, I  feci  a  re.sponsibility  to  tell  my 
colleagues  and  my  constituents  why  this 
measure  cannot  honestly  be  called  a  sub- 
stitute for S.  1480. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  meaningful  first 
step  to  res^ovd  to  the  severe  threats 
posed  by  spills,  leaks  and  releases  of 
hazardous  substances,  as  will  as  toxic 
dumosites 

Authority  is  nrovided  for  immediate 
cleanup  of  releases  of  toxic  chemicals 
into  the  environment  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  natural  resources  damaged  by 
iuch  releases. 

A  fund  of  SI  6  bill'on  is  established  to 
finance  th'-se  remedial  actions  The  fund 
is  finnnc-d  nrimarily  through  industry 
contributions 

A  f^artv  may  also  be  held  strictly  liable 
for  the  cleanup  of  chemical  contamina- 


tion and   natural  resource  damage  for 
which  he  is  responsible 

I  do  not  minimize  the  significance  of 
this  legislation. 

Hut  th.s  bill  is  deficient  because  while 
r,  pro\  ides  for  the  cleanup  of  places,  and 
ccmpensation  for  damage  to  things,  it 
provides  noth.ng  for  what  is  the  most 
im.;ortant  part  of  the  problem;  injury  to 
people 

The  guiding  principle  of  those  who 
wrote  S  1480  was  that  those  found  re- 
sponsible for  harm  caused  by  chemical 
contamination  should  pay  for  the  costs 
of  that  harm.  We  are  abandoning  that 
principle  here  today  when  the  damage 
involved  is  to  a  person 

As  we  all  know,  hazardous  substances 
have  wide-ranginc  effects  including  ill- 
ness, birth  defects,  even  death,  as  well 
as  destruction  of  natural  resources  Un- 
der S  1480.  a  party  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  those  wide-ranging  effects, 
specifically : 

Cleanup  of  a  release  of  a  toxic  sub- 
stance into  the  air,  water,  or  land; 

Out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  of 
\ictims  exposed  to  chemical  poisons; 

Compen.sation  for  lost  wages  or  other 
personal  income; 

Capital  loss  due  to  the  destruction  of 
agricultural  products  from  chemical 
contamination: 

Loss  to  processors  of  fish  or  seafood 
from  the  release  of  a  hazardous 
material; 

Loss  or  damaee  to  natural  resources 
owned  bv  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments, includine  the  cost  of  restoring  in- 
jured or  destroyed  natural  resources: 
and 

Costs  of  expert  witness  fees  health 
studies  and  diagnostic  examinations 

B'lt  the  bill  before  us  perm'ts  use  of 
the  fund  only  for  cleanun  of  hazardous 
waste  sites  or  s-ills  and  to  compensate 
the  Federal  or  State  governments  for 
cjpm^'-e  to  nr>tu'"al  resources 

No  longer  can  a  victim  of  chemical 
poisoning  seek  from  the  fund  out-of- 
pocke*  medi-al  expen.ses  for  an  illness 
resultint?  from  the  action  or  inaction  of 
another  party  Indeed,  as  to  the  fund  a 
eu'lty  partv  cannot  h^  he'd  accountable 
for  pny  damage  it  has  inflicted  on  a 
person. 

Under  this  b'll.  if  a  toxic  waste  dls- 
charn-p  ini'ures  both  a  tree  and  a  nerson. 
th"  trpp's  o"-ner,  if  it  is  a  ^ove^nment 
rnn  promntly  recover  from  the  fund  for 
the  cost  of  renairi^e  the  damaee,  but 
the  nerson  cannot.  In  effect,  at  least  as 
to  the  su'^erfimd  it  is  all  right  to  kill 
peonle,  but  not  trees. 

In  th's  bill,  we  are  telline  the  people 
of  th's  countrv  that  under  our  value  sys- 
tem a  pronertv  intpresf  is  worth  comnen- 
satinf?  but  human  life  is  not  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  more  specifically-  Suppose  a 
little  pirl  plays  in  a  State  nark  She  is 
exposed  to  a  chemical  leaching  into  the 
park  from  a  dumnsite.  and  she  develops 
symptoms  associated  with  that  chemical, 
such  as  kidnpy  dispssp.  or  cancer. 

The  tree"  in  the  nark  die  from  exposure 
to  th's  same  chemical. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  the  State  may 
be  fully  reimbursed  from  the  fund  for 
th°  cost  of  restori'-^e  new  trees  to  its 
park.  But  what  about  the  little  girl''  We 
have   given   her  no  recourse   from   the 
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fund    She  cannot  recover  the  money  It 

will  lake  to  tjive  her  proper  medical  care 
She  cannot  b«  reimburM'd  under  thi.s  bill 
for  re.storat:on  ol  her  kidneys  or  her 
nervous  system  or  her  eyesight 

Neither  logic  nor  compassion,  good 
government  nor  cominonsense  compel 
this  result  It  Is  simply  a  failure  of  will 
on  the  purl  of  Congress  to  deal  with  what 
is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  problem  — 
injuries  to  persons 

Of  course  the  response  is  that  the  in- 
jured person  still  has  a  legal  cause  of 
action  against  the  party  causing  the  in- 
jury Tn  that  I  ask  If  such  a  course  is 
satisfactory  for  injured  persons,  why  are 
we  permittinK  direct  recovery  from  the 
fund  for  injury  to  natural  resources ' The 
answer,  obviously,  is  that  private  causes 
of  action  are  agonizingly  slow  and  m- 
ordlnately  expensive  It  takes  years, 
many  years,  and  dollars,  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  to  pursue  one  of  the.se  cases  to 
a  f^nal  determination  through  the  courts. 
Those  who  discharge  wastes  know  this, 
and  the  consequence  is  legal  guerrilla 
warfare  m  uhich  the  objective  is  to  force 
the  other  party  to  settle  early  So  we  do 
not  want  damage  to  natural  resources  to 
await  the  workings  of  that  process,  we 
want  prompt,  full  compensation  in  such 
cases  so  we  can  replant  trees  m  the  park 
and  so  we  permit  claims  against  the  fund 
for  damage  to  natural  resources. 

But  if  th.s  rau.se  of  action  is  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate  for  governments 
whose  natural  resources  are  damaged, 
why  1.S  It  acceptable  for  people  who  have 
been  injured  or  killed' 

By  wnat  standard  of  justice  or  de- 
cency IS  damage  to  property  more  im- 
portant than  damage  to  persons? 

The  only  answer  I  have  heard  so  far 
IS  the  lear  that  a  lot  of  phony  claims 
will  be  filed  I  note  first  that  It  says 
someth.iu-  aoout  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  moral. tv  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  unwiU.ng  to  per- 
mit prompt  compensation  of  some  ad- 
mittedly valid  claims  becau.se  we  fear 
that  this  may  stimulate  other  fraudulent 
claims 

While  there  may  be  evidence  on  which 
to  base  an  adverse  judgment  by  the  peo- 
ple on  Congress.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  contrary  is  true  In  anv  event  no 
such  evidence  ha.s  been  presented  All 
that  has  been  argued  is  the  vagu"  fear 
that  creation  of  thLs  fund  will  so  stimu- 
late the  larcenous  tendencies  of  the 
American  people  that  we  dare  not  give 
anyone  acce.ss  to  the  fund  for  personal 
Injury. 

Perhaps  this  Is  true,  although  I  hope 
it  i.s  not  But  at  the  least,  if  that  is  the 
basis  for  our  decision,  the  argument 
should  be  made  with  such  evidence  as 
IS  available  to  support  it. 

Our  failure  to  provide  compen.satlon 
from  the  fund  fo.-  persons  who  are  in- 
jured is  even  less  defen.sible  when  we 
recall  that  S  1481  p.-ovijcd  l.abil'tv  onlv 
for  out-of-pocket  medical  e.xpenses 
There  would  have  been  no  compensation 
for  th?  pain  and  sufferme  of  an  indiv  d- 
ual  or  for  'h<>  psychological  dimn-e  he 
or  she  m'sht  sustain,  or  for  the  ultimate 
loss,  death. 

Having  made  the  judgment  that  prop- 


erty IS  more  important  than  persons, 
n  me  of  us  here  should  delude  ourselves 
or  rhe  people  of  this  country  about  what 
we  have  done  Most  particularly,  we  must 
not  deluue  the  thousands  ol  people  who 
are  itu'  victims,  who  are  waiting  for  our 
help 

Many  of  these  victims  have  told  their 
tragedies  publicly,  and  I  .vhall  recount 
some  of  them  now 

We  all  know  that  an  environmental 
il  s.ts:er  occurred  at  Lo\  c  Canal  m  Ni- 
.uara  Falls.  N  Y  lUit  listen  to  the  per- 
sonal account  of  this  tragedy  by  a  mother 
who  has  lived  by  Love  Canal  tor  more 
than  13  years:  and  this  is  a  brief  excerpt 
from  some  of  her  testimony  before  this 
Senate: 

.My  n»me  Is  Ann  Hr.li"i  I  am  a  wife  & 
mother.  I  live  In  Niagara  Falls  New  Yorlc 
I  also  live  close  to  a  '  dump  '  A  dump  called 
Lave  Canal  I  don  t  want  to  live  there  aiiv- 
mor«  I  hate  Love  Canal.  I  hate  my  life  at 
Love  Canal  It's  a  strange  life  that  I  lead 
no*  It  Is  filled  with  disruption  frustrations 
sleeplesa  nights  and  a  grip  of  fear  that  only 
those  In  similar  situations  can  understand 
We've  lived  in  the  home  for  13'j  years  We 
lost  a  child  t^ere 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  son  He's  lo 
he  s  a  bright  bov.  he  haa  a  91  average  in 
school  As  a  baby  he  never  required  much 
sleep  He  was  put  on  a  seda'lve  at  about 
i(te  7  months  to  about  18  month.s  He  de- 
veloped rashes,  frequent  bouts  of  dlarr^ea 
and  respiratory  problems— always  respiratory 
problems 

His  nrst  year  at  99th  Street  School,  built 
over  part  of  Love  Canal  he  vias  admitted  to 
the  hospital  very  111  The  diagnosis  was  acute 
gastroenteritis,  cause  unknown  After  that. 
more  respiratory  infections  and  tonsllltls  At 
a?e  6  the  tonsils  and  adenoids  were  removed 
but  the  res-lratorv  problems  did  not  improve 
and   he  deieloped   asthma 

He  started  s'-hool  last  September.  7  miles 
across  town  His  school  vias  closed  due  to 
chemicals  chemlrals  in  tre  air  and  chemicals 
on  the  playground  where  he  and  all  the 
'•hlldren  plaved  He  started  the  school  year 
oft  with  an  abs'-esa  in  his  nose  and  he  wss 
on  antibiotics  He  hud  repeated  resnlra'orv 
Infections  and  bouts  of  asthma  Bv  this  time 
we  the  people  were  well  aware  of  Ix)ve  Canal 
ax  were  our  cMldren  Mv  srn  went  Into  a  de- 
pression withdrawing  from  school  from  his 
mother  and  his  father  and  he  begged  to 
leave  I  promised  that  we  would  soon  One 
night  last  winter  I  got  in  and  I  looked  In  on 
him  and  his  bed  was  empty  I  looked  all  over 
and  It  was  2am  I  heard  a  crv  from  \inder 
the  co>ich  Mv  son  wa.s  under  t^ere  with  Ms 
knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin  I  asked  him  to 
come  out  and  tell  me  what  wss  wrong  and 
his  replv  was.  'T  want  to  ''le  '  don't  want  to 
live  here  any  more  I  know  vou  will  be  sick 
again  and  T  will  be  sick  agktn  " 

Ann  Hints  r'oes  not  underst'ind  ^hv  a 
chemical  company  dumped  over  80  dif- 
ferent deadly  chemicals  into  Love  Canal 
She  savs 

Thev  produf-e  the  chemicals  Surelv  thev 
have  some  idea  of  what  chemicals  can  do 
The  i>eople  of  love  Canal  now  know  whit 
thev  have  done  They  hsve  nroduced  children 
wi'h  extra  Angers  extra  toes  double  rows 
of  teeth  cleft  palate  enlarged  hearts  vision 
and  hearing  Impairment  and  retardation 

This  woman  came  to  Wa.shlnRton  in 
desperation  and  asked  us  t  >  help  her 
With  this  bill  we  have  fa'led  h"r  and 
countless  other  victims  of  chemical  pol- 
sonin? 

And  who  are  some  of  the  othpr  vic- 
tims'*   One   of   them    w-as   a    lltUe    girl 


named  "Andrea  "  She  liked  to  play  on  a 
farm  in  Mascow  MiU.s.  Mo  One  day  a 
truck  drove  up  and  sprayed  the  bam 
UoDr  with  what  tlie  driver  said  was  .sal- 
vaged niDtor  oil.  to  keep  the  dust  from 
blowing  around  Three  davs  later,  the 
birds  began  to  die  Andrea  was  later  hos- 
pitalized with  a  bladder  disease,  inflamed 
kidneys,  nausea,  and  headaches  She  had 
actually  been  e.xposed  to  the  deadly 
chemical  dioxm  Th.s  was  one  com- 
p.any  s  way  of  disposing  of  contaminated 
wastes  We  h.ive  not  helped  victims  like 
.•\:'.drea  m  this  bill,  either 

We  have  not  helped  the  people  of 
Toone.  Tenn  .  who  drank  from  wells  pol- 
luted with  hiyh  levels  of  extremely  toxic 
chemicals. 

We  have  not  helped  the  750  families  of 
Gr.iy,  Maine,  who  drank  chemically  pol- 
lured  groundwater  for  4  years 

We  have  not  helped  the  people  of 
Jackson  Township,  N  J  .  where  water 
.vupplics  were  contaminated  by  illegally 
dumped  chemicals  and  residents  have 
su'fered  premature  dealh.s.  kidney  mal- 
functions and  removals  and  rashes 

We  have  not  helped  the  people  In 
Hopewell.  Va  .  who  worked  in  the  plant 
that  manufactured  kepone.  who  now 
suffer  from  c  ancer  motor  disorders,  and 
neurological  damage 

We  have  not  helped  the  people  in 
Nort.h  Carolina  who  were  exposed  to 
PCBs  illeKally  sprayed  along  210  miles  of 
road\vay.  and  which  can  cause  cancer 
and  birth  defects 

We  have  not  helt>ed  the  people  who 
live  around  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
in  Colorado,  where  the  drinking  water 
supply  ha.s  been  contaminated  bv  the 
dumplnc  of  pesticides  known  to  affect 
the  central  nervous  system  hy  causing 
headache,  blurred  vision,  diz-siness.  in- 
voluntary muscular  movements,  sweat- 
ing insomnia,  nausea  convulsions  lo.ss 
of  consciousness,  disorientation,  person- 
ality changes   and  loss  of  memory 

Mr  President  people  have  been  trag- 
icall-'  harmed  like  this  in  virtually  every 
State  of  the  Union 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  help  them. 
not  make  them  whole,  but  at  least  pro- 
vide them  With  compensation  for  their 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses,  that  is 
all.  compensation  for  their  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses,  and  we  have 
not  done  that  Instead  we  hRve  appar- 
ently decided  that  h.s  the  chemical  in- 
dustry says  toxic  chemicals  are  a  so- 
cietal problem,  and  society-at-large 
should  be  pa'd  for  them 

This  bill  represents  a  beginning.  But 
we  have  far  to  go  to  fulfill  our  duty  to 
the  people  we  represent 

I  for  one  Intend  to  exert  everv  effort 
to  remedy  this  Irrational  elevation  of 
things  over  peoi:le  in  the  next  Coneress 
I  hnvo  my  colleaeues  will  loin  me  in 
that  effort  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  Senator 
Stafford 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President  I  want 
fo  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  able  Senator  from  Ma  ne— 
my  senior  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
cha'rman  of  the  committ-ee.  would  say — 
for  all  o'  his  most  learned  and  thorough 
participation  In  the  struggle  to  bring  the 
bill  we  now  have  before  us  to  the  Senate- 
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I  recognize,  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  the  defects  in  the  present  com- 
promi.se.  But.  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  believe  in  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can  here  In  getting 
the  bill  we  have  here  passed. 

Mr  HART  May  I  raise  a  point  of  clar- 
ification with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont' _  , 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Certainly. 
Mr  HART  As  you  know.  Colorado  and 
several  other  Western  States  have  seri- 
ous problems  with  wastes  at  radium  sites 
that  have  been  abandoned  by  companies 
whose  radium  mining,  milling,  and  proc- 
essing activities  produced  the  wastes. 
These  sites  are  dangerous  because  they 
are  not  properly  controlled  or  regulated 
and  emit  low-level  radiation.  We  have 
found  many  radium  waste  sites  scattered 
across  Colorado — under  restaurants,  in 
empty  lots  where  children  play,  near  fac- 
tories, and  eLsewhere  These  sites  need 
to  be  cleaned  up  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  Colorado  c.tlzens.  My  ques- 
tion IS  this  Does  the  term  "hazardous 
substance,"  as  defined  In  section  101<14t 
of  this  bill,  include  the  wastes  at  these 
radium  sites? 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  will  gladly  assure 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  if  the 
radium  waste  sites  do  not  otherwise  come 
Within  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  are  not  specified  in  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Act.  they  will  be  eligible 
for  funding  and  remedial  action,  subject 
to  the  other  conditions  of  this  bill. 

Mr  HART  I  appreciate  the  assurances 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  applaud 
his  efforts  m  getting  this  legislation  en- 
acted and  feel  confident  that  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  removing  a  serious 
health  and  safety  problem  that  has 
plagued  Colorado  and  other  States  in 
which  the  mining,  milling,  and  process- 
ing of  radium  have  occurred. 

.Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  unle-^s 
the  Senator  from  West  Virg  nia  has  a 
point  to  make.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  compromise  measure 
worked  out  so  diligently  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Senators  Stafford 
and  Randolph,  and  others  includes  the 
provisions  of  an  amendment  I  had  in- 
tended lo  offer  on  the  floor  providing  a 
partial  exemption  for  zinc  producUs— 
specifically,  exempting  zinc  metal  and 
zmc  oxide  and  instead,  sub.stituting  zinc 
sulfate  and  zinc  chloride 

This  amendment  insures  that  the  eco- 
nomic burden  imposed  on  the  zinc  in- 
dustry IS  reasonable,  both  from  an  en- 
vironmental and  economic  standpoint, 
thereby  avoiding  further  unwarranted 
economic  damage  to  this  ailmg  industry. 
Because  zinc  metal  ls  not  inherently 
toxic.  It  makes  more  .sense  to  assess  fees 
on  zinc  sulfate  and  zinc  chloride  which 
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are  the  building  blocks  of  numerous 
other  zinc  compounds.  These  two  com- 
pounds arc  listed  as  hazardous  by  EPA  in 
connection  with  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  by  DOT  as  part  of  its 
htizardous  materials  list.  Also  exempted 
IS  zinc  oxide. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  minor  adjust- 
ment in  the  fee  structure  will  provide 
modest  relief  for  the  ailing  domestic  zinc 
industry.  As  an  indication  of  the  dire 
straits  in  which  this  industry  finds  it- 
self. Within  the  past  year  the  closure  of 
two  zinc  smelters — St  Joe's  Monaca.  Pa  . 
plant  in  December  1979,  and  New  Jersey 
Zinc's  Palmerton,  Pa.,  plant  in  August 
1980 — resulted  In  the  loss  of  43  percent 
of  the  Nation's  zinc  metal  production 
capacity,  over  2,000  jobs,  and  a  worsen- 
ing of  the  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion 

As  further  evidence  of  the  justification 
for  this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  following  materials  prepared  by  St 
Joe  Minerals  Corp.: 

Exhibit  1— The  Declining  American  Zinc 
Industry. 

Exhibit  2  -US  Zinc  Metal  Production 
Capacity, 

Exhibit  3 — Critique   of   "Fees   on   Zinc": 

Exhibit  4  Description  of  Zinc  Sulfate  and 
Zmc  Chloride,  and 

Exliibit  5 — Impact  of  Exempting  Zinc  and 
Zinc  Oxide 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terials were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1 — Thi  Declining  American 
Zinc  Industry 

Zinc  IS  a  vital  material,  as  evidenced  bv 
the  Oovernment's  current  stockpile  target 
of  1.425  000  tons  Us  main  uses  are  In  galvan- 
izing lo  protect  steel  from  corrosion.  In  die 
castings  (Where  usage  has  been  declining 
because  of  their  decreased  use  In  automo- 
bile.si  and  in  brass  In  tonnage  terms  zinc  ie 
the  fourth  mo.st  important  metal,  after  steel, 
aluminum  and  copper  Below  Is  a  brief  re- 
view of  what  has  happened  to  the  American 
i-mc  indu.siry  over  the  last  decade 

1  Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced over  1  million  tons  of  zinc  metal  a 
year  It  now  produces  Just  half  that  amount, 
about  500.000  tons  a  year. 

2  Meanwhile,  overseas  zinc  metal  produc- 
tion has  Increased  by  25  percent  In  the  1969- 
78  period,  a.s  new  smelters  mainly  In  Europe 
and  Japan    have  been  constructed 

3  A  decade  ago  this  country  was  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  20-25  percent  of  I's 
zinc  metal,  now.  It  is  60  percent  Import 
dependent 

4  Eleven  US  zinc  smelters  have  been 
closed  since  1969  Only  one,  a  small  plant, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  plant,  also 
small:  one  new  plant  was  opened  last  year, 
and  one  was  re-opened  but  at  drastically  re- 
duced capacity  In  1969  this  country  had  14 
zinc  smelters,    m   August   1980   it   had   six 

5  In  the  last  year  alone,  the  closure  of  two 
zinc  smelters  (St  Joe's  Monaca  Pa.  plant 
In  December  1979.  and  New  Jersey  Zinc's. 
Palmerton,  Pa  plant  m  Aurust  1980i  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  43  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's zinc  metal  production  capacity,  about 
2  200  Jobs  and  a  further  drain  on  the  nation's 
trade  balance  of.  perhaps.  $160  200  million 
a  year  St  Joe  recently  announced  a  partial 
reopening  of  Its  Monaca  smelter  at  about 
:.,   of  rated  capacity 

6  US.  producers  are  currently  quoting 
39  5'  lb  for  zinc  metal  In  1975 — a  recession 
year — prices  «  ere  39'*   lb 

7  Today's  zinc  metal  price  is  only  slightly 
more  than  In  1977  (35c  lb)  In  1977.  US, 
zinc  producers  collectively  suHered  a  before- 


tax  loss  despite  a  20  percent  increase  In  con- 
sumption over  1975  levels. 

[XMIBIT    3.-U.S.    ZINC    MtTAt    PftOOUCTION    CAPACITY 
(Short  lonij 

Rited 

ctptcilv  1979 

(tsli-  produclion 

2lnc  pitnt                                        iMtMl)  (cstimstt) 


*m«i    Inc     !»stSt   touis   III 14.000 

Aurco   Inc    Corpus  Ctiiisti,  T««     ,      ,    .  IDS.  000 

BupK*'  Hill  Co     Silvt'  f.mt    ia»ho 104.000 

Nalioi.al /inc  Cc.   Birtles.ille   Okia  K.OOO 

Ht»  JC'S»y  li"t  Co  •  da'i'Svilie  Tenn  90.  000 
St    Joe   Minnals   Corp      Monaca    Pa. 

(closec  UKtmbfr  i979>  722.000 
Ne*    Jetsei    imi.    Cc       Paimeiton.    Pa. 

'closed  Auiusi  1980)    118,000 

Total  cap»cil»   782.000 

Less  capantt  lost  liom  St.  Joe  «nd  New 

Jerse)  2int  closures  340.000 

CtpKity  as  o(  Auiust  1980  442. 000 


66.300 
S9.2O0 
81.403 
b6  OOO 

C) 

IBS.  OOC 
65.000 


Subsidiary  ol  Gull  Resources  &  Chemical  Cotp. 
"  Subsidiary  o(  Gu»  &  Western  Industries    IrK, 
■"  St.   Joe  recently  announced  a  partial   reopeninj  at  about 
.  ol  rated  capacity. 

Note  In  the  last  9  months,  closures  have  resulted  in  tht 
loss  ot  <3  percent  ol  this  country's  ?inc  metal  production 
capacity. 

Source  Nonteirou!  Metal  Data  1979.  American  Buruu  ol 
Metal  Statistics. 

Exhibit  3 — CarnQt-x  or  "Fees  on  Zinc" 

Attached  is  a  detailed  critique  of  an  EPA 
document,  "Fees  on  Zmc,"  which  has  been 
cited  as  justification  for  imposing  Super.'und 
fees  on  zinc 

The  document  represents  a  strained  effort 
cjU  EPA  s  part  to  trump  up  a  case  against 
zmc  m  the  absence  of  any  convincing  data 
One  can  only  v^onder  If  the  "data  support- 
ing the  inclusion  of  other  materials  in 
Superfund  is  equally  superficial 

First,  the  document  incriminates  zinc  by 
listing  a  number  of  statutes  and  regulations 
in  which  zinc  is  listed  as  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance In  truth  neither  zmc  metal  nor  zinc 
cxide  appear  on  any  such  lists  Other  zinc 
compounds  do  appear  on  these  lists  but  not 
because  of  the  presence  of  zmc  m  those  com- 
pounds but  rather  because  o!  the  presence 
of  other  substances  such  as  cyanide,  arsenic 
and  chromium 

Second,  the  document  Incriminates  zinc 
by  citing  the  damages  It  causes  lo  aquatic 
life,  animals  and  humans  In  truth,  some 
zinc  compotmds  can  be  harmful  to  aquatic 
life,  most  often  because  of  the  presence  of 
other  materials  in  those  compounds  such  as 
cyanide  Also,  a  number  of  zinc  compounds 
are  used  as  nutritive  supplements  of  many 
animals  and  plants  to  prevent  zinc  deficien- 
cies and  to  promote  growth. 

Concerning  human  health.  EPA  has  not 
set  any  human  health-related  drinking 
vk-aier  standards  for  zinc  because  the  pres- 
ence of  massive  quantities  of  zinc  in  drink- 
ing water  Is  usually  self-Umltlrvg,  causing 
bad  odor  and  taste  and  the  effects  of  drinl<- 
mg  such  water  are  transient  and  leave  nc 
permanent  damage 

Further  Incriminating  zinc  In  connectloTi 
with  the  El  Paso  smelter  is  intentionally 
misleading  It  has  never  been  suggested  that 
zinc  emissions  from  that  smelter  have 
caused  any  adverse  hviman  health  effects  and 
the  efTects  which  were  noted  have  been  sub- 
seouenlly  discredited  by  reputable  scientists 
In  addition  the  smelting  of  zinc  has  not 
been  shown  to  cause  the  release  of  hazard- 
ous quantities  of  other  pollutants 

Third,  the  document  Incriminates  zinc  by 
citing  dozens  of  instances  where  zinc  has 
been  detected  in  the  environment  In  truth, 
the  studies  from  which  this  data  were  com- 
plied provide  no  basis  for  incriminating  zmc 
Jnstead  the  studies  merely  show  that  chem- 
ists have  the  capability  to  detect  zinc  None 
of  the  studies  show  that  zmc  has  been  de- 
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tected  m  levels  sufTlclent  to  cause  any  dam- 
age to  hiimnn  health,  the  environment  or 
the  ground  water. 

Fuit  Urst  only  ten  compounds— not 
twenty -four  are  so  designated  Second, 
neither  zinr  metal  nor  zinc  oxide  Is  desig- 
nated hazardous  vinder  this  act  Third,  the 
zinc  compounds  designated  ha/ardou%  are 
so  designated  because  of  the  presence  of  ma- 
terials, such  as  cyanide  and  arsenic,  which 
can  be  combu.stlble.  corro.slve  and  highly 
toxic  In  and  of  themselves 

TVPES   or   DAMACrS 

Natural    resource    damages    from    zinc    and 
many  ztnc  compounds 

Statement  I:  Acutely  toxic  to  aquatic  life 
and  to  livestock,  bio  accumulate.*) 

Fact  Zinc  may  pose  a  potential  problem 
for  aquatic  life  but  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
It  bin  accumulates  Concerning  livestock  and 
plants.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  some  zinc  com- 
poimds  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  For  ex- 
ample, yinc  carbonate  and  zinc  oxide  Is  used 
as  a  nutritive  supplement  for  many  animals, 
zinc  sulfate  Is  used  to  overcome  /inc  defi- 
ciencies In  some  plants  and  zinc  bacitracin 
is  used  as  a  growth  factor  In  swine  and  poul- 
try nutrition 

Statement  3  Can  render  drinking  water 
unusable  due  to  extremely  bad  ta.ste  and 
odor 

Fact  EPA  has  not  set  any  primary 
(health-related)  standards  for  zinc  under 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  EPA  has  set 
secondary  standards  to  prevent  adverse  sen- 
sory (taste,  smell  I  ellecls  It  Is  true  that 
large  concentrations  of  /Inc.  many  times  In 
excess  of  EPA's  drinking  water  standard 
cause  drinking  water  to  have  a  bad  odor  and 
taste  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
drink  such  water  However  even  If  someone 
did.  the  efTe.-ts  are  transient  and  relatively 
minor  leaving  no  permanent  damage. 
Human  health  effects 

Statement  1  Prolonged  exposure  of  high 
concentrations  can  result  In  acute  effects 
(nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  stiffness  and  Irri- 
tability) 

Fact  Again  such  hlRh  concentrations 
manv  times  In  excess  of  EPA's  drinkin"  wa- 
ter standard  would  make  It  very  unlikely 
that  anyone  would  drink  such  water  because 
of  Its  odor  or  taste  Even  If  they  did  drink  It. 
the  efTects  mentioned  are  transient  and  leave 
no  permanent  damage 

Statement  3:  Smelting  zinc  ore  releases 
lead  ar'^enlc.  zinc,  cadmium,  which  cau.se 
>ad  poisoning  (effects  of  which  Include 
'•i\r!v  death  especially  In  fetvises  and  young 
children  retardation,  blindness  epilepsy, 
coma  abortions  oremature  birth  and  con- 
genial a^normalltlesi :  cadmium  Induced 
kidney  damage,  and  lung  cancer  from  arse- 
nli^ 

Fact  This  Is  a  very  misleading  and  unfair 
s-fttement  for  three  reasons: 

First,  the  efTects  attributed  to  lead  emis- 
sions from  zinc  ore  smelting  onlv  occur  with 
the  Intake  of  massive  quantities  of  lead 
There  is  no  sclentme  data  that  zinc  smelt- 
ing creates  lead  emissions  sufflclent  to  cause 
such  etects 

Second,  emissions  of  zinc  during  the  smelt- 
ing process  have  never  been  found  to  cau.se 
any  adverse  effects  Indeed,  scientific  studies 
indicate  that  concurrent  Intake  of  zinc  with 
cadmium  and  lead  tends  to  protect  against 
leid  an1  ca'lmlum  poisoning 

Third,  the  eTects  attributed  to  arsenic  and 
cadmium  released  during  zinc  smelting  only 
occur  with  a  very  large  Intake  of  these 
rii,i'c-;ii:  ^galn  there  Is  no  data  even  sug- 
►:>•■,•...:  ■•,,it  arsenic  and  cadmium  released 
du.';!..  ,-. M  smelting  produce  such  effects 
p«(.v<:»N    r    or    zinc    and    zinc    compounds 

Ki:i.ES<>ED     TO    TH£     ENVnONMXNT 

I',  '.s  impossible  to  respond  to  each  of  these 
statements  a.s  thrv  reflect  the  combined 
flndmgs  from  nine  documenia  (one  of  which 


lb  unpul)Il^lled.  Ll'A  liiternul  documents  and 
two  others  which  are  nut  available) 

A  review  of  the  other  six  studies  Indicates 
that  zinc  has  been  unjustly  Incriminated, 
and  that  there  Is  no  valid  basis  for  treating 
/Inc  a.s  a  ha/.'krdous  substance  under  S  1480 
Below  are  comments  on  the  nine  documents: 

1  rrev.ilrnce  of  Subsurface  Migration  of 
Hazardous  Chemical  Substances  at  Selected 
Industrial  Waste  t.and  Disposal  Sites. 

Source      EA.    Oct     1977.    SW    834— NTIS 

There  Is  absolutely  no  justification  for  In- 
cluding zinc  In  S  1480  to  t>e  found  in  this 
document  This  study  examined  133  sites  in 
15  stales  and  conducted  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  ground  water  at  50  dlspo.>al 
sites  In  II  states,  and  its  findings  are  based 
on  the  flawed  assumption  that  "j-round 
water  was  considered  contaminated  with 
hazardous  substances  If  one  or  more  of  the 
following  constituents  was  detected  (I) 
heavy  metals  other  than  Iron  and  manga- 
nese "  (p    V) 

Zinc  was  detected  at  11  sites  at  levels  be- 
low EPA  s  drinking  water  standards  Zinc 
was  also  detected  at  2  sues  at  levels  In 
excess  of  EPA's  drinking  water  standard  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"Zinc  concentrations  In  the  samples  re- 
flected the  contact  of  the  water  (ground 
water  I  with  zinc-coated  casings  (monitoring 
well  casings!   i  p   60) . 

"Zinc  was  detected  In  high  concentra- 
tions .  but  was  probably  derived  from 
galvanized  |/lnc  coated  (  materials  in  the 
screen  or  casing  (of  the  monitoring  well  I 
TiiC  background  u;cU  did  not  show  confoni- 
imidon"  temphasls  added)   (p   66). 

2  Assessment  of  Groundwater  Contamina- 
tion at  Michigan      Part  I 

Source:  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  December.  1979. 

There  is  no  data  in  this  study  to  support 
Inclusion  of  zinc  under  S  1480  This  study 
Inventoried  all  sites  In  Michigan  where 
ground  water  contamination  Is  known  or 
suspected. 

Zinc  was  detected  at  only  two  sites,  and 
there  is  no  Information  on  the  concentrations 
of  zinc  found  in  the  ground  water  Further 
It  Is  noted  that  the  source  of  "contamina- 
tion" at  one  of  the  sites  has  been  eliminated 
I  apparently  closed  I   i  p  73  l . 

3  Resource  Losses  from  Surface  Water. 
Groundwater,  and  Atmospheric  Contamina- 
tion A  Catalog  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  In  March  1980  for 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works   U  S.  Senate 

This  document  does  not  support  zinc's 
inclusion  in  S.  1480  At  sites  where  zinc  was 
dete-ted  there  Is  no  Information  on  levels  of 
concentration,  and  many  other  truly  hazard- 
ous heavy  metals  and  pollutants  were  de- 
tected at  those  same  sites  For  example,  at 
one  site  where  zinc  was  detected  the  ground 
water  waa  also  found  to  contain  carcinogens, 
such  as  vinyl  chloride  and  benzene,  and  a 
ho«t  of  other  chemicals  (p  112)  Zinc  can 
hardly  be  singled  out  for  blame  In  this  case 
or  the  others  cited  In  the  study 

One  other  incident  mentioned  In  "Fees  on 
Zinc"  concernln;^  a  smelter  In  El  Paso  Is  dis- 
cussed on  p  239  of  the  above  study  First, 
the  Incident  concerns  lead  smelting — not  zinc 
smelting  Second,  none  of  the  effects  referred 
to  are  related  to  emis.^lons  of  zinc  from  that 
smelter  Third  a  pai-.el  of  the  Society  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  iSOSH)  cbalred 
by  Dr  Warren  Mulr  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  stated  regarding  the  El 
Paso  incident  and  the  studies: 

"The  opinion  of  the  committee  was  that 
no  firm  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
studies  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  sub- 
clinical etTects  of  lead  on  children  In  El  Pa.so 
and  that  the  reports  and  data  made  aiatlable 
have  not  clearly  dernonstrated  any  psycho- 
logic or  neurologic  effects  in  the  children  un- 
der study:'  (emphasis  added; 


Source:  Mulr.  W  R  :  Abstrart  (,f  a  Kc,  ie* 
of  Three  Studies  on  the  EfTec^  uf  Lead 
Smelter  Emissions  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  Air 
Quality  Criteria  for  Lead.  US.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Washington.  1977. 
pp  E   I  to  E-4 

Clearly,  zinc  was  not  a  problem  In  the  El 
Paso  incident,  and  the  at>ove  study  casts 
serious  doubts  on  whether  any  adverse  ef- 
fects are  associated  with  the  El  Paso  smelter 

4  Congressman  Eckhardt  study  Waste 
Disposal  Site  Survey  " 

Source  Oversight  and  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  October.  1979  96  IPC 
33. 

There  Is  no  support  for  Inclusion  of  zinc 
contained  In  this  document  This  study  re- 
ports findings  of  a  survey  of  53  chemical 
loinpRnies  C"ong  Ec';hardts  subcommittee 
submitted  a  questionnaire  to  those  com- 
panies asking  that  they  identity  whether 
certain  components  are  present  at  their  dis- 
posal sites 

One  Line  on  the  lengthy  questionnaire 
asks  the  companies  to  indicate  the  preseiue 
of  "zinc,  cadniiuni  copper,  chromium  (trlva- 
lent)"  (p  XXXIX)  The  questionnaire  does 
not  allow  the  respondent  to  Identify  the 
presence  of  onlv  one  of  the  four  and  is. 
therefore,  extremely  misleading.  Indeed  It 
Is  entirely  possible  that  none  of  the  com- 
panies found   zinc   In    their  disposal   sites 

Lastly,  the  subc<  mini i tee  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  emphasize  the  hmltatlons  of  the 
study  ipp   XMV   XI.V)  saying: 

"It  Is  further  emphasized— and  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  reader-  that  these 
are  waste  disposal  sites,  not  necessarily 
hazardous  uaste  disposal  sites  Not  all  re- 
ported waste  would  necessarily  produce  a 
hazardous  site  Moreover,  nelt'ier  t'le  eracf 
quantity  of  any  particular  chemical  com- 
ponent in  the  uaste  disposed  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  the  site  itself  Is  known  Thus,  these 
sites  do  not  necessarily  pose  threats  to  pub- 
lic health  or  the  environment  "  (emphasis 
added) 

5.  CRS  document-- 6  case  studies  of  Com- 
pensation  for  Toxic   Substances  Pollution. 

Source    CRS  9613.  June.  1980. 

There  is  only  one  mention  of  zinc  In  this 
entire  document  and  that  Is  In  connection 
with  the  El  Paso  incident  discussed  above  In 
Item  3  Again,  there  is  no  indication  that 
zinc  caused  any  adverse  efTects  at  the  El 
Paso  smelter. 

fi  Criteria  document  for  Zinc  Ambient 
Water  Quality  Criteria 

Source  EPA  s  Office  of  Water  Planning 
and  Standards   PB  390-807 

This  document  concerns  the  elTect  of  zinc 
on  aquatic  organism* — not  humans  It  Is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  presence  of 
zinc  at  certain  levels  may  pose  a  potential 
problem  for  aquatic  organisms 

The  document  concluded  that  there  Is  no 
human  health  risk  posed  by  zinc  and  there- 
fore, made  no  recommendation  to  establish 
a  primary  i  health  reloted)  drinking  water 
standard  In  addition  the  document  recom- 
mends no  change  In  the  secondary  (esthetic) 
drinking  water  standard 

7  Damages  and  Threats  Caused  by  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Sites 

Source:  EPA.  January.  1980.  EPA  4309-80 
004. 

This  document  Is  being  "updated"  by  EPA 
and  Is  not  available  to  the  public  at  this 
time 

8  Recent  report  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice on  the  Hudson.  Potomac  and  Nantlcoke 
(Md  )  Rivers.  June  or  July.  1980 

This  report  cannot  be  located,  and  the 
FWS  IS  not  even  aware  of  Its  existence 

9  Umubllshed  field  reports  by  EPA  s  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Task  Force 

Reportedly,  these  reports  may  be  used  for 
enforcement  purposes  and  they  are  not 
available  for  public  review. 
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ExHurr  4. — Zinc  SvLrATt 
Afa.ior  usr^ 
Hardener  In  Mscose  rayon  spinning  baths 
Flotation  reagent 
Preparation  o.'  zinc  chemicals. 
Electroplating 
Fungicide 

Trace  element  used  to  overcome  zinc  dc- 
flclenrio  m  humans    animals  and  plants 

Pigment  ii.scd  i;i  paini.s.  floor  coverings 
Bi:d  loatcd  fabrics 

Propcrlic! 

Water  soluble 

Some  forms  also  soluble  In  methvl  or 
ethyl  alcohol  or  glycerol 

Btiiidtnj  block  ;or 

Zinc  bromide  which  Is  used  In  pharma- 
ceuticals, photography,  rayon  manufacture 
and  radiation  viewing  slilelds 

Zinc  carbonate  which  Is  used  as  an  animal 
food  supplement.  In  rub:jer  products  phar- 
maceuticals, ceramics,  cosmetics  and  as  tire- 
prooflng 

Zinc  cyanide  which  Is  used  In  pharma- 
ceuticals. Inse-tlcldes  and  In  electroplating 

Zinc  ferrocyanlde  which  Is  used  In  phar- 
maceuticals 

Zinc  iodide  which  Is  used  In  pharmaceuti- 
cals 

Zinc  lauratc  which  Is  slightly  flammable 
and  used  In  paints,  varnishes  and  as  a  soft- 
ener and   activator   In   rubber  compounds 

Zinc  palmltate  which  Is  used  in  lacquers 
paint  pigments,  rubber  compounds  and  as  a 
plastics  lubricant 

Zinc  t  eroxlde  which  Is  used  In  pharma- 
ceutl-als  and  cosmetics 

Zinc  pliosphatc  which  Is  used  In  dental 
cements  and  as  a  steel  and  aluminum 
coating 

Zinc  stearate  which  Is  used  In  cosmetics 
greases,  pliarmaceutlcals  and  lacquers 

Zinc  sulfide  which  Is  osed  as  paint  and 
linoleum  pigments.  In  rubber,  pla.stlcs.  X- 
rays.  TV  screens,  luminous  watch  faces  and 
fungicides. 

Zinc  dlmethyldlthlocarbamate  which  Is 
used  as  an  agricultural  fungicide 

ZINC   CHLORIDE 

Major  uses 

T>ace  mineral  added  to  animal  feeds 

Dietary  supplement 

Deodorant 

Galvanizing  Iron. 

Electroplating 

Dental  cements 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Wood  preservative 

Disinfectant 

Properties 

Soluble  In  water,  alcohol,  glycerol  and 
ether 

Inhalation  of  very  hlsrh  concentrations  can 
have  adverse  pulmonary  efTects 
Building  block  for 

Zinc  ammonUim  chloride  which  is  used 
in  welding,  dry  batteries,  galvanizing  and  as 
a  soldering  flux 

Zinc  ethyl  which  Is  flammable  and  used  as 
a  catalyst  and  In  aircraft  and  missile  fuel 

EXHIBIT  5.-STATISTICS 


1979   ViliiJstSIO 
(ihort  tons)  ton  (per  ynt 

?iiK  metil- 
u.S.  D'oductlon 

579,000 

Imports . . 

S81.000 

ToUl 

1  lEO  000   III  fioo  non 

?lnt  »i)lf«t« 
II  S.  Bioductiofl 

5?,000 

Imperil 

3  100 

ToUI.... 

ss  100          ssn  no 

0 

1979    VilucittlO 
(short  tons)  ton  (per  ytir) 


/inc  chloride 
U.S.  produclion. 
Imports 


29.000 
6M 


ToUl 

Im  oi)d« 
U.S.  production. 
Imports , 


29, 650 


190.000 
30,000 


296,  SOO 


Total. 


220.000       2,200,000 


NET  REVENUE  LOSS 


Provision 


N<t  loss  (gam 
(per  yelr^ 


t.tmpUinc  malal $11,500,000 

Substitute  rinc  sullate  and  line  chlorld* (846,  SOO) 

liempi  iinc  o«ide 2,200,000 


Total. 


13.000,000 


•  Mr  DANFORTH  Mr.  President,  the 
di.si>o-al  of  hazardous  waste  is  one  of 
the  rno.^t  urgent  problems  confronting 
Federal  and  State  government.  It  is  an 
issue  of  great  importance  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  where  more  than  100  aban- 
doned sites  have  been  discovered. 

Hazardous  waste  disposal  is  a  subject 
which  has  become  heavily  loaded  with 
emotionalism.  It  is  a  subject  which  pub- 
lic officials  often  discu.ss  in  inflamma- 
tory terms.  But  by  creating  headlines 
for  themselves,  they  also  succeed  in 
creating  anxiety  among  the  people.  No 
one  likes  the  idea  of  living  near  a  waste 
disposal  site.  In  many  States  where  il- 
licit dumping  has  occurred,  citizens  live 
in  fear  tiiat  their  community  will  be  the 
next  Love  Canal  or  Valley  of  the  Drums. 
And  the  possibility  of  such  a  develop- 
ment justifiably  frightens  them. 

Clearly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Haz- 
ardous wastes  are  produced  daily,  we 
cannot  put  them  on  hold  while  we  dally 
through  deliberations  There  is  only  one 
wa.v  to  restore  public  confidence  on  this 
issue  We  must  get  on  with  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  what  has  already  been 
dumped,  and  establishing  safe  dumping 
sues  for  future  waste  The  creation  of  a 
superfund  is  central  to  this  process.  Al- 
though there  are  many  differences 
among  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  believe 
the  clear  consensus  is  that  we  must  clean 
up  abandoned  hazardous  dump  sites  as 
soon  as  possible  I  strongly  su;)port  and 
urge  pa<;sage  of  the  comprcmise  super- 
fund  bill;  It  is  the  all-important  first 
step  in  addres,^ing  this  problem,* 
e  Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  tlie  members  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  well  as  all  other 
interested  parties  including  the  di':- 
tmguished  leaders  of  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  for  their  outstanding 
efforts  in  reaching  a  compromise  in  the 
form  of  the  amendment  we  have  before 
us  on  the  so-called  superfund  legisla- 
tion No  one  will  argue  that  such  a  com- 
promise was  necessary  in  order  to  enact 
such  urgently  needed  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  hazardous  waste  problem 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  We,  in 
the  Congress,  simply  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  give  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency  the  tools  it  needs  to  fi- 
nance the  cleanup  of  abandoned,  leak- 
ing hazardous  waste  sites  and  spills  of 
toxic  substances  into  water,  on  land  or 
into  the  air.  This  compromise  will  grant 
the  agency  such  authority. 

Much  has  been  wTltten  during  the  re- 
cent months.  Indeed  the  past  3  years, 
about  the  need  to  put  the  Nation's  house 
in  order  with  respect  to  the  great  en- 
vironmental dangers  connected  with 
abuses  of  the  environment  by  improper 
dealing  with  hazardous  wastes.  Hazard- 
ous wastes,  if  not  properly  disposed,  are 
capable  of  causing  death,  cancer,  miscar- 
riages and  birth  defects.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  several  thousand  po- 
tentially dangerous  dumpsites  around 
the  country. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky  the 
need  for  superfund  is  abundantly  clear 
In  1977  the  Louisville  Municipal  sewer 
system  was  contaminated  by  chlorinated 
organic  chemicals  dumped  by  a  waste 
hauler  The  waste  water  treatment  plant 
was  temporarily  evacuated  by  workers 
because  of  the  toxic  fumes  produced  by 
the  illegally  dumped  waste  The  "Valley 
of  the  Drums"  near  West  Point.  Ky  ,  is  an 
abandoned  disposal  site  containing  ap- 
proximately 17,000  drums  of  industrial 
waste.  Chemicals  migrating  from  the  site 
have  been  detected  in  streams  draining 
into  the  Ohio  River, 

In  addition,  an  EPA  enforcement 
task  force  has  reported  that  there  are 
some  128  potential  hazardous  waste  sites 
identified  to  date  in  Kentucky,  three  of 
which  are  identified  as  ha\":ng  medium 
or  high  rates  of  seriousness  Yet  another 
assessment  by  EPA  has  identified  in  Ken- 
tucky 174  industrial  facilities  with  ap- 
proximately 295  impoundments.  40  per- 
cent of  which  contain  potentially  haz- 
ardous waste  Two-thirds  of  these 
potentially  hazardous  waste  impound- 
ments are  not  lined  and  almost  75  per- 
cent of  them  have  no  ground  water  mon- 
itoring systems  These  kinds  of  situations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

In  short,  Mr  President,  we  must  move 
forward  with  this  compromise  which  I 
believe  contains  the  mmimiim  coverage 
and  financing  necessary  to  launch  a 
meaningful  first  step  to  address  the  se- 
vere threats  poeed  by  abandoned  dump- 
sites,  hazardous  substance  spills,  leaks 
and  releases.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  com- 
promise amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  .ioin  With  me  m  support  of  this 
legislation  in  oider  that  we  can  avoid 
any  further  delays  in  Implementing  ef- 
fective action  I  would  like  to  point  out 
as  a  matter  of  information  that  last  week 
the  HUD  Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations conference  committee  ap- 
proved a  $14  million  increase  m  EPA's 
already  mplace  emergency  uncontrolled 
hazardous  waste  program  This  appro- 
priation, which  is  a  result  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  HUD  Independent  Agencies 
bill  on  the  Senate  fioor,  should  enable 
EPA  to  properly  prepare  for  the  transi- 
tion to  the  operation  of  the  legislation 
we  are  acting  upon  today,* 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  the 
Stafford-Randolph  substitute  to  S  1480 
the  Environmental  Emergency  Response 
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Act.  would  allow  an  aggressive  Federal 
respoiiae  to  certain  haiardous  waste 
altes  Identified  a.s  national  priorities 
While  I  am  concerned  over  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  and  fspeoial- 
ly  troubled  over  the  manner  m  w.hich 
Ihla  body  is  forced  to  consider  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  hazardous  waste  in  tlie  clos- 
ing moments  of  an  unusual  lameduck 
session .  I  nevertheless  am  pleased  that 
the  managers  have  agreed  to  accept,  as 
part  of  the  substitute,  an  amendment 
I  had  submitted  to  the  committee  for  its 
consideration 

My  provision  deals  with  the  .setting  of 
national  priorities  for  Federal  response 
The  language  would  require  that  the  top 
100  of  these  national  priorities  .shall  in- 
clude, to  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
one  .site  from  each  State,  that  site  des- 
ignated by  the  State  as  tiie  one  pasmg 
the  greatest  danger  to  its  own  residents 
By  "to  the  extent  practicable  '  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
to  have  free  rem  in  the  select. on  of 
priority  hazardous  waste  sites  The  lan- 
guage simplv  obligates  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  commonsense  While  mast  States  In- 
cluding my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire possess  at  least  one  hazardous 
waste  site  serious  enough  to  warrant  ag- 
gressive Federal  involvement,  it  may  be 
that  one  or  more  States  would  not  have 
such  a  site  or  mi^'ht  not  desire  a  Fed- 
eral presence 

The  approach  specified  by  this  pro- 
vision has  alreails  t)een  incorporated  in 
the  House-passed  Hazardous  Waste 
Containment  .Act  H  R  7020  The  point 
IS  that  the  leKislation  before  us  sets  up 
an  elaborate  mechanism  recjuesting  the 
States  to  inventory  their  hazardous 
waste  sites  and  to  submit  this  Informa- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  This  in- 
terest in  receiving  the  inventories  should 
imply  that  the  information  will  be  used 
and  that  the  worst  hazardous  waste  site 
in  each  State  will  be  taken  care  of 

It  seems  very  important  to  me  that 
we  rely  upon  the  individual  State  gov- 
ernments, historically  much  closer  to 
the  people  than  Federal  bureaucrats  sit- 
ting In  Washington,  to  designate  the 
•Aorsi  hazardous  waste  site  within  their 
borders  needing  aggre.ssive  Federal 
cleanup  action  iNothinsc  in  the  provision 
would  prevent  the  executive  branch 
from  designating  more  than  one  hazard- 
ous waste  site  in  a  given  State  as  a  na- 
tional priority  It  will  simply  require 
that  the  list  of  national  priorities  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  include  at 
lpa.st  one  site  from  each  State  among 
the  top  100  sites  identified  as  priority 
targets. 

In  this  fash'on  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  will  be  available  to  the  resi- 
dents of  every  State  After  all  it  is  the 
residents  of  every  State  who  will  pay  to 
implement  this  bill,  either  through  direct 
tax  money  or  through  the  pavment  of 
hiBher  prices  for  certain  household  prod- 
ucts and  other  ne<-essary  items 

Mr  President  the  i.eople  in  each  of 
our  States  are  very  mu'h  aware  of  the 
hazardous  wa.ste  problem  In  many  cases, 
ground  and  surface  water  supplies  have 
been  contaminated  In  other  cases,  haz- 
ardous wastes  have  afTertcd  the  quality 


of  life  of  whole  neighborhoods  and  have 
led  to  substantial  declines  in  nearby 
propertv  values  It  t.'ierefore  seems  es- 
sential that  any  congressional  response 
to  this  serious  problem  benefit  the  peo- 
ple m  all  50  States  Thus.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  managers  of  the  sub.stitute.  the 
d.stmgu.shed  Senator  from  Verinunt  and 
the  distinguished  i  hiurman  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  have  agreed  to  in- 
K)r;>orate  my  provision  into  their  sub- 
stitute I  thank  ihem  for  their  coopera- 
tion 

I'P    AMtNDMENT    NO      n»3 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
.imcndment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

t.'ir  .Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Ml  Mi'UHrvi  ^'ropose^  an  unprimed  amend- 
ment numbered  1793 

On  ra^e  11.1  line  11  strike  "1989"  and 
invert.  In  lieu  thereof  "1983" 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  ofTer  will  simply  sunset  the 
authority  to  collect  the  taxes  mandated 
by  this  legislation  2  years  earlier  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Stafford- 
Randolph  substitute  I  do  this  because  I 
believe  that  the  substitute  has  been  over- 
ly generous  m  mandating  sunset  only  at 
the  end  of  September  1985  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked  to  con- 
sider legislation  dealing  with  as  critical 
an  issue  as  hazardou.s  wa.stes  during  the 
final  moments  of  an  unusual  lame  duck 
session  of  the  Congress  and  that  there 
have  been  many  thoughtful  rails  that  we 
con.uder  this  matter  only  m  the  97th 
Concre.ss.  I  believe  that  the  least  this 
body  can  do  is  to  mandate  sunset  in  1983 
unicss  the  authority  is  renewed  by  sub- 
sequent act  of  Congress 

As  an  example  of  th>>  tvpe  of  thought- 
ful calls  to  delav  consideration  of  super- 
fund.  I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues recent  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial.s  printed  in  the 
Rrcor.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

TUTiNC    TO    Salvage    "St?p«rvND" 

In  an  e'^ort.  to  salvage  a  "superfund"  toxic- 
wastes  bill  b«fore  the  lameduck  Congress  t)e- 
comes  a  dead  duck,  supporters  are  trying 
desperately  to  generate  Senate  action  an  a 
substitute  proposal — one  that  attempts  to 
hrldge  the  chasm  between  a  House -pa.s.sed 
bill  and  a  broader  Senate  version  considered 
too  controversial  for  passage  in  the  waning 
96th  Congress 

The  substitute  bill  otTered  by  Sens  Jen- 
nings Randolph  charman  of  the  Environ- 
ment Committee.  Robert  T  Stafford. 
R-Vt  .  the  committee's  ranking  minority 
memtjer  and  a  prime  supporter  of  toxle- 
wastes  legislation,  has  the  elasticity  expected 
of  last-minute  compromises  The  more 
arc'ent  superfund  advocates  argue  that  It 
Rives  away  too  much  of  the  orlftln^l  -Senate 
bills  coverage  In  an  effort  to  placate  the 
House — which,  not  surprisingly  prefers  Its 
own  legislative  package  to  control  chemical 
contamination 

It  would  be  preferable.  It  seems  to  us.  to  let 
legislation  as  sensitive  as  toxic  wastes  wait 
until  the  new  Congress  convenes  In  January 


I  he  distance  between  the  original  Senate  bill 
:i:.cl  the  House  version  Is  .s<j  K'reat  thd-  even 
a  i.i-cerued  attempt  to  cuniproinlse  with 
N'-.er.i,  lUins  rn.tn  C'ulunui  A  and  a  lew  from 
I-'  ■.uiiin  B  may  cause  more  problems  of  ad- 
ii.ii.is- ni'iwn  and  equity   than  it   resol-.  es 

.s«-iiatt,r  Stafford  who  Is  expected  to  be  the 
new  Environment  Committee  chalrma.-j  and 
a  sponsor  of  the  original  Senate  bill  believe-, 
the  public-health  threats  from  chemi- 
cal wastes  are  so  urgent  It  Is  vital  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  without  further  dela\ 
Ihere  Is  also  apprehension  among  superfund 
supporters  that  a  new  Congress — and  a  Re- 
publican adnUnlstratlon  —  might  be  more 
sympathetic  to  Industry  positions  on  toxic 
wastes,  diminishing  chances  for  what  they 
consider  an  effective  law  There  Is  more 
demonology  in  that  perspective  than  v>e  care 
to  accept  If  industry  has  not  eagerly  em- 
braced the  pending  legislation  neither  has  it 
been  callous  to  the  danger  of  toxic  wastes 

Toxic  wastes  are  a  problem,  possibly  a  se- 
vere one  A  central  element  In  fashioning 
te^'islatlon.  however,  has  been  to  determine 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  Estimates 
vary  astoundlngly  An  episode  like  New 
York's  Love  Canal  was  an  especially  alarm- 
ing Instance  of  contamination,  it  con.stituted 
for  many  Americans,  in  part  because  of  In- 
tensive and  occasionally  shrill  news  coverage 
and  some  careless  pronouncements  by  gov- 
ernment environmentalists  a  definition  of 
the  problem — a  questionable  deflnltlon 

It  does  not  argue  complacency  or  Indiffer- 
ence to  suggest  that  there  is  room  for  more 
careful  study  and  thought  before  Congress 
produces  a  toxic-waste  bill  A  consensus  has 
developed  that  cleanup  and  control  of  chemi- 
cal wastes  is  crucial,  and  that  Industry  must 
..'lare  respon.slbllity  fur  accomplishing  these 
Koals  But  the  current  proposals  have  a  puni- 
tive quality  that  implies  an  Intent  as  much 
to  punish  as  to  remedy 

We  agree  there  Ls  urgency  In  the  toxic 
wastes  l<isue  But  the  frenzied  atmosphere  of 
a  lameduck  session  Is  not  the  climate  In 
which   to  translate  urgency  Into  law 

SuPEBruNo  SupraausM 

No  one  paid  much  attention  back  In  Sep- 
tember when  C:ongressman  Dave  St<x-kman 
brought  up  some  trenchant  criticisms  of  a 
•  I  a  billion  superfund  bill  for  cleaning  up 
abandoned  chemical  waste  dumps  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  whoppinp  351  to  33 
many  of  the  Congressmen  no  doubt  taking 
comfort  from  the  widespread  assumption 
that  no  bill  would  vutlmately  pa.ss  because 
the  Senate  was  considering  a  far  more  sweep- 
ing and  expensive  bill  and  no  agreement  was 
likely 

In  the  wake  of  a  resounding  national  man- 
date against  Intrusive  government  though, 
the  outgoing  Congress  has  decided  to  have 
a  few  for  the  road  After  patching  up  similar 
differences  to  gulp  down  an  Alaska  land*  bill 
It  Is  getting  ready  to  swill  the  superfund 
On  Monday  Senators  Randolph  and  S' afford 
rcipectlvely  the  outgoing  Democratic  and 
incoming  Republican  chairmen  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee.  In- 
troduced a  scaled-down  Senate  bill  closer 
to  the  House  version  On  Tuesday,  after 
only  two  hours  of  a  scheduled  three-day 
markup  session,  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  unanimously  to  report  the  orlclnal 
Senate  bill  to  the  floor.  Indicating  an  urgency 
to  pass  something 

So  It  s  worth  taking  a  look  or  two  at  the 
merits  of  the  bill  and  In  particular  Con- 
gressman Stockman  s  pertinent  criticisms  of 
the  House  version  To  start  with,  dumps  do 
not  migrate  Both  the  public  health  hazards 
associated  with  chemical  wastes  and  the  en- 
vironmental tradeoffs  are  mostiv  local  State 
and  munlrloal  governments  are  In  the  best 
position  to  determine  say  whether  If  s  worth 
sprucing  up  an  eyesore  even  if  that  means 
raising  production  costs  for  Ic^cal  Industries 
There's  no  compelling  reason  for  a  strong 
federal  role  here 
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Mr  Stockman  also  called  attention  to  the 
dangerously  open-ended  langtiage  in  the 
House  superfund  bill  It  would  give  the  En- 
vironmental I'roteclion  Agency  plenary  au- 
thority to  clean  up  any  waste  site  in  the 
country  any  time  a  release  of  ha/.ardous 
waste  presents  even  a  hypothetical  threat  of 
"substantial  endangermenl  '  to  the  environ- 
ment— all  without  any  criteria  for  cost  11ml- 
Utlon 

Someday  about  a  year  from  now.  Mr 
Stockman  sug,;e.sted  to  his  House  colleagues 
Congressmen  are  goin^  to  receive  a  letter 
from  a  company  In  their  district  that  has 
just  received  a  ».*)  milUnn  or  $10  million  lia- 
bility suit  that  was  triggered  by  nothing 
more  than  a  decision  of  a  OS- 14  that  some 
landfall  some  disposal  site  somewhere 
needed  to  be  cleaned  up  and  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  that  his  office  did,  he  fovind 
out  that  that  company  contributed  a  few- 
hundred  pounds  of  waste  to  that  site  3  years 
ago  " 

The  whole  rush  for  the  superfund.  of 
course  was  triggered  by  the  controversy  at 
Love  Canal  which  Itself  has  turned  out  to 
be  far  more  ambiguous  than  first  reports 
suggested  Even  state-sponsored  experts  have 
concluded  that  so  far  there  Is  no  hard  scien- 
tific evidence  of  health  damage  from  the 
wastes 

That  Is  of  course  not  to  say  that  chemical 
wastes  are  no  danger.  Congressman  Stock- 
man supported  the  need  for  quick  clean-up 
In  the  cases  where  health  threats  seem  im- 
minent The  superfund  bill  may  even  be 
as  Its  proponents  have  It  the  most  Impor- 
tant environmental  legislation  of  the 
Eighties  But  if  so.  It's  worth  spending  the 
time  to  get  it  right  We  certainly  do  not  need 
one  last  gasp  of  the  open-ended,  no-costs- 
barred  approach  the  electorate  rejected  In 
turning  out  this  Congress  and  voting  In  a 
quite  different  one 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
concern  I  have  over  the  sunset  l.ssue  was 
earlier  addre.s.sed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, when  he  added  language  to  .sec- 
tion 303  that  would  sunset  the  tax  col- 
lect'ng  authority  once  a  certain  amount 
of  funds  have  been  collected  by  the 
taxes  This  amendment  has  already 
been  agreed  to  I  understand,  but  I 
v^ould  prefer  the  additional  safe^jiiarci 
of  an  earlier  sun.set  time  be  also  includ- 
ed Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
thLs  amendment  careful  coiisideratlon 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  President,  m  addition  to  the  edi- 
torials I  have  had  printed  m  the  Record. 
I  shall  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  a  letter  that  is 
urging  caution  and  delay  in  quickly 
adopting  any  superfund  legislation  dur- 
ing the  lameduck  session  This  one  is  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  National  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  and  it  will  be 
of  interest,  I  believe,  to  my  colleagues 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
pr.nted  in  the  Record  that  letter  to 
which  I  have  made  reference 

There  bcng  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Associattok 

or  Manutactureiis. 

Noiembcr  20,  19S0. 
Hon    OoRIX)N  Ht-MPHEIT. 

I'  S   Srnate. 
Vashtng^on.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  HrMPHRET:  On  Tuesdav 
November  18  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance reported  without  change  or  recom- 
mendation S  1480.  the  "Environment 
Emergency  Response  Act,"  otherwise  known 


as  "superfund  "  The  ostensible  reason  for 
the  Unance  Committees  re.usal  to  act  Is 
the  slated  intention  of  members  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  WorKs  Committee  to 
offer  a  sufcsuiuie  to  S  1480  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate 

The  substitute  :s  expected  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  lund  to  $2  7  billion,  88  percent 
of  which  win  be  raised  by  industry-paid  fees 
on  barrels  or  crude  oil  and  p.un_»  ..;  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds Its  sponsors  claim  that  the  substi- 
tute reduces  the  llaoUltv  of  those  causing  or 
contributing;  to  the  release  of  a  hazardous 
sutwtance,  which.  In  fact.  It  would  However. 
the  substitute  retains  a  provision  for  attach- 
ing strict  liability  for  such  releases,  which 
means  that  a  showing  of  negligence  or  fault 
Is  not  required. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
'NAM),  which  represents  12,000  manufac- 
turin!,;  enterprises  :n  the  United  States 
strongly  believes  that  hurried  action  on  leg- 
islation of  great  magnitude,  such  as  super- 
fund  IS  grossly  .napproprlate  in  lame  duck 
.session  especially  on  a  substitute  bili  that 
h.vs  been  the  subject  of  hearings  or  under- 
gone the  scrutiny  of  committees  other  Than 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  stich  as  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Lame  duck  action  is  even 
less  desirable  In  light  of  the  dramatic  shift 
In  the  makeup  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  The  new  administr.-itlon  and 
Congress  should  be  ailowed  to  formulate  and 
debate  their  OAn  proposals. 

NAM  has  lonj;  supported  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  slncle  major  problem  of  clean- 
ing up  abandoned  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites,  and  \*111  work  dlUgentlv  toward  that 
end  In  the  97th  Congress  S  1480  and  Its  sub- 
stitute overreach  this  problem,  however  and 
we  cannot  support  them  We  urge  you.  there- 
fore, to  vote  against  these  bills  m  the  waning 
hours  of  this  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 

DaNIIL  V,'    CArJNON, 

Director,  En:  ironmental  Afjairs- 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is 
firmly  stating  that  it  is  not  opposed  to 
legitimate  legislative  proposals  which 
would  addre.ss  the  problem  of  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  dLsposal  sites.  The  a.<;so- 
ciation  simply  feels  that  a  lameduck  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  far  from  the  ideal 
circumstance  in  which  to  consider  the 
matter. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
probably  vote  in  favor  of  the  Stafford- 
Randolph  substitute  though  they  would 
much  prefer  to  delay  until  the  convening 
of  the  97th  Congress.  This  is  not  to  .say 
that  the  tremendous  efTorts  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire's  sister  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  West  Virginia,  are  not  appreciated. 
However.  I  am  certain  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  share  my  belief  that 
tiiis  is  not  the  ideal  time  nor  the  ideal 
manner  in  which  to  consider  such  legis- 
lative proposals. 

While  numerous  amendments  to  the 
StafTord-Randolph  substitute  might  be 
desired  by  many,  i  fear  that  such  amend- 
ments, considered  in  the  rush  of  the 
closing  moments  of  this  Congress,  would 
be  open  to  the  same  charge  of  inadequate 
consideration.  After  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  mindful  of  the  great 
efTorts  of  those  who  crafted  the  com- 
promise before  us,  I  decided  to  ofler  a 


very  simple  amendment  rather  than  any 
amendments  which  would  affect  the  sub- 
starice  of  the  legislation  In  view  of  its 
simplicity.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
should  easily  be  able  to  see  the  merits 
of  the  amendment.  While  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
m.ajonty  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  have  announced  their 
intent  to  oppose  any  amendments  to  the 
substitute  other  than  the  previously 
adopted  Helms  amendment.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
should  be  exempted  from  this  opposition 
and  I  once  again  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it  is 
m.y  understanding  the  Senator  is  with- 
draw.ng  the  amendment  he  had  sought 
to  have  considered.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr   HUMPHREY'  I  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  do  say  that  I  think 
that  the  comment  the  Senator  is  making 
lielps  complete  this  record,  at  any  time, 
whether  it  is  no\^'  or  later,  and  it  Is  in 
that  spirit  that  there  was  an  agreement 
that  this  legislation  might  come  to  a 
vote,  that  as  to  amendments  to  be  offer- 
ed— not  that  they  could  not  be  offered — 
the  leadership,  including  many,  many 
Senators  would  necessarily  vote  against 
them  There  v^'ould  be  a  reason  why  some 
would  not  vote  for  them.  But  that  is  the 
understanding  that  we  have  had  on  both 
sides  of  the  a'sle 

So  I  know  the  Senator  will  do  what  he 
thinks  best,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
might  be  withdrawn  since  he  has  spoken 
to  the  point  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  leadership  They  do  not 
w'lsh  to  impede  the  progress  of  this  leg- 
islation or  inconvenience  my  colleagues 

I  did  want  to  make  the  point,  how- 
ever, that  I.  as  the  case  with  so  many, 
would  have  some  very  grave  concerns 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  so 
important  and  sensitive  a  matter  under 
the  present  circumstances,  namely,  the 
lameduck  nature  of  this  session. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  has  been 
enough  discourse  directed  at  this  partic- 
ular issue  of  sunsettmg  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Helms  amendment,  my 
own  remarks,  and  those  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph that  It  has  to  be  clear  to  anyone 
reading  the  Record  m  the  future  that  we 
CO  not  mean  for  this  to  be  an  ongoing 
proposal  many  vears  m  the  existence. 
that  if  It  should  fce  necessary  for  there 
to  be  that  kind  of  program,  then  it  is 
hoped  fervently  b\  most  of  us,  I  believe, 
that  a  new  Congress  will  take  an  m-depth 
look  at  this  program  with  a  view  toward 
substantially  changing  it. 

If  the  dLFtlnguished  floor  managers  of 
this  legislation  are  essentially  m  agree- 
ment with  my  sentiments  on  that  point, 
I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  pomt. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  •will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr  HL'MPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH  This  is  not  said  in 
pleasantry,  but  Senator  Hvmphrey  from 
New  Hampshire  is  a  pilot  m  his  own 
right.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  up  front 
at  those  controls  on  .'ets  frying  sometimes 
30.000  feet  above  the  Earth,  and  he  also 
knows  that  even  though  the  weather  is 
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smooth  above  the  clouds  often  he  has  to 
come  down  under  tiie  cloud  cover  and 
touch  down  at  an  airport  where  the  visi- 
bility Ls  not  too  Kocxl  and  where  the  ceil- 
ing mav  be  100  or  150  feet 

I  am  onlv  saving  m  this  matter  we  are 
in  some  trouble<1  water  if  we  consider  it 
I  am  not  attemptiiiK  to  delineate  all  the 
matters  that  we  have  had  under  coiuMd- 
eration.  but  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
thus  Ls  a  contiiiuiiiK  matter  of  study  m 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
He  VVorlts.  although  that  would  perhaps 
better  be  said  by  Mr  STArroRD  and  our 
colleague  who  will  become  the  chair- 
man III  the  97th  Congres.s 

But  I  feel  Senator  Statford  Is  sensitive 
to  matters  of  concern  un  legislation  of 
this  type  highlightetl  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  three  or  four  others 
who  have  spoken  tixlay  Including  the 
Senator  from  Maine 'Mr  Mit(  urn  '  who 
is  a  member  of  our  committee,  taking 
another  viewpoint  than  that  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

I  say  to  Senator  Staffond  that,  as  to 
matters  that  are  considered  here  today 
m  the  form  of  an  amendment  which  is 
withdrawn,  these  would  be  t>e(ore  our 
committee  as  we  go  into  the  97th  Con- 
gress 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that 

While  I  have  the  floor  for  a  second  if 
the  S«'nator  will  vield  further,  I  ask 
vmanimous  con.vent  that  Senators  LtviN 
and  Rirc.i  K  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
pending  legi.slation   amendment  2631 

The  PKKSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordertxl 

Mr  STAFFOriD  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  clarify  further.  If  passible,  the 
sentiment  winch  exists  in  regard  to  the 
sunset  provision  of  this  legislation,  both 
that  adopted  on  my  own  and  my  own 
amendment  which  I  have  withdrawn. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that. 
if  It  IS  found  iKvessary  to  have  a  major 
ongoing  program  m  the  future  years,  it  is 
the  hoiK-  of  this  body  that  the  matter  will 
be  taken  up  anew  and  structured  again 
from  the  beginiung.  that  this  particular 
program  as  it  is  now  set  up  will  not  be 
continued  on  and  on  and  on  into  the 
future  I  think  that  is  visible  given  the 
situation 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  kaow.s.  and  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt, the  legi.slation  if  it  does  become 
law  will  be  for  a  5-vear  period 
Mr  HLTMPHREY  Yes 
Mr  RANDOLPH  That  docs  not  mean 
that  any  law  could  not  be  amended  of 
course.  If  the  new  Congress  when  it 
moves  in,  of  course,  decides  to  make  that 
change  But  that  is  the  limitation  in  the 
pending   measure 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Yes  I  am  trving  to 
bring  out  the  apparent  concern  and  un- 
derline the  apparent  concern  for  the 
record  m  future  fmes  so  \)eo\,]e  will 
understand  what  we  had  in  the  way  of 
intent  when  this  legislation  was  passed 
Senator  Helms  has  suggested  amend- 
ing the  legislation  with  respect  to  a  dol- 
lar figure  One  might  say  he  sunsetted 
the  legislation  with  respect  to  a  cap  on 
the  maximum  tax  that  can  be  collected 


I  ofTered  an  amendment  that  would 
sunset  tne  bill  J  years  earlier  than  the 
date  which  Senator  Randolph  has  just 
alluded  to 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  with- 
drawn tnat  ajnendmenl.  but  I  just  want 
lo  make  it  clear  that  if  this  program  us 
to  continue  on  and  on  into  the  future 
It  IS  our  hope  tliat  a  new  Congress  will 
take  the  matter  up  fresh  and  take  a  per- 
h.ips  more  relaxed  and  t,me-consuming 
approach  to  it. 

Alter  all.  it  has  been  put  together  in  a 
time  wiin  perhaps  a  little  more  haste 
than  many  of  us  would  wish  to  see  That 
i.s  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  and  the 
reason  I  have  wuhdrav^n  it  is  to  make  it 
clear  we  hope  that  If  It  is  necessary  to 
extend  this  lek;islation  in  any  way  that 
It  will  be  done  in  perhaps  a  more  orderly 
fashion  and  given  even  greater  care  in 
the  future 

I  >  leld  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFf'ICER  For  the 
edification  of  the  Chair,  does  the  Senator 
Irom  New  Hampshire  withdraw  his 
amendment'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Yes,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   the  amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President,  I  ask  una- 
nimous i-onseni  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Staflord-Randolph 
substitute  to  S  1480.  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Uability  Act  of  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH    Without 

objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  COHEN  Last  week,  long-awaited 
regulations  to  monitor  transportation 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  were 
finally  enacted  Under  the  Resource 
Con.servation  and  Recovery  Act  signed 
by  President  Ford  in  1976.  all  generators 
of  hazardous  waste— including  manufac- 
turers and  useTs  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cals— as  well  as  transporters  of  the  sub- 
stances, must  keep  accurate  records  of 
this  material  from  point  of  origin  to 
final  disposal  in  acceptable  sites  and  be 
a'countable  to  EPA  for  all  aspects  of 
handling  toxic  substances 

Despite  these  far-reaching  regulations, 
we  know  that  we  are  only  scratching  the 
surface  Of  the  more  than  30,000  sites 
in  the  United  States  that  are  u.sed  for 
treatment,  disposal  or  storage  of  hazard- 
ous substances,  EPA  estimates  that  2  000 
may  pase  significant  risks  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  and  that 
7  noo  miiv  require  some  sort  of  remeds 
For  years  despite  the  advances  in  tech- 
nological progress,  we  hnve  watched  haz- 
ardous and  po'sonous  chemicals  disposed 
of  in  the  most  primitive  maniifr— burial 
or  dumping 

The  problems  this  archaic  disposal 
method  have  caused  are  stagRprmg  A 
recent  report  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  the  reouest  of  the  F:nviron- 
mental  Pollution  Subcommittee  indi- 
cates that  no  region  of  the  country  is 
free  of  at  least  one  single  serious  inci- 
dent of  long-term  economic  damage 
attributable  to  airborne  toxics  The  re- 
port indicates  that  this  country  faces 
serious  problems  with  its  water  quality. 
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farmland    and    other 


Its    wildlife    and 
natural  resources 

Tlie  Library  of  Congress  study  cites 
disturbing  uisLmces  of  resource  damage 
in  my  o^n  State  of  Maine,  where  resi- 
denLs  of  Gray  recently  discovered  tiiat 
their  water  supply  had  been  jwisoned  by 
the  burial  of  waste  oil  sulxstaiues  Also, 
the  report  cites  damage  to  dam  flats  on 
the  Maine  coast  caused  by  mining  resi- 
dues, and  damage  lo  salmon  eggs  in  one 
M.iine  lake  caused  by  DDT  residues 

Other  reports  uncovered  et^ually  dis- 
turbing problems  in  other  parts  of 
Maine  and  the  remainder  of  New  F:ng- 
laiid  as  well.  As  many  m.  50  landfill  sites 
in  Maine  that  could  cause  a  significant 
hazard  to  public  health  are  found  in  a 
report  compiled  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  An  additional  100 
municipal  landfill  sites  were  listed  as 
containing  toxic  materials  EPA  officials 
slate  that  the  potential  threat  from 
buried  toxic  chemicals  is  one  of  the  top 
environmental  i.ssues  confronting  New 
Engl.uid.  which  is  cited  as  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  public  health 
danger. 

While  much  of  the  data  about  the 
scope  of  the  problems  are  still  being  un- 
covered, we  know  two  things:  The  prob- 
lem of  toxic  wastes  poLsoning  our  en- 
vironment IS  a  growing  one,  and  it  will 
take  generations  for  our  resources  tc 
recover. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  mechanism  to 
handle  this  problem  The  bill  which  is 
before  us  today  represents  a  clear  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  and  the  two 
House  bills 

The  Stafford-Randolph  bill  makes  a 
number  of  concessions  to  the  House  posi- 
tion: It  eliminates  the  Federal  cause  of 
action,  joint  and  several  liability  pro- 
visions, special  medical  caus.ition  provi- 
sions, and  reduces  the  size  of  the  fund 
considerably  It  brings  the  bill  clo.ser  to 
the  original  bill  which  received,  at  least 
m  part,  approval  from  industry 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
IS  perfect  It  is  however,  a  reasonable 
compromise  at  this  late  date  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  cjuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr 
MITCHELL'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
o.-dered 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tson- 
CAs  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  of  Missouri  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  pending  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 
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Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
,-b'ection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  and  re- 
mains a  strong-  proponent  of  the  super- 
fund  legislation  pending  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  We  have  been  grappling 
with  the  serious  environment  and  health 
problems  stemming  from  discharges  and 
illegal  and  improper  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  oil  for  several  years.  In 
1977,  the  New  Jcr.sey  I.«gislature  enacted 
a  comprehensive  statute  covering  dis- 
charges of  oil  and  chemicals  into  surface 
and  uround  waters  and  onto  land  The 
statute  was  amended  in  1980  to  expand 
coverage  to  include  abandoned  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  sites  and  certain  other 
■  ancient"  source  discharges    The  major 

•jurce  of  revenues  for  the  New  Jersey 
.^piU  Compensation  Fund  is  a  tax  applied 
to  transfers  of  petroleum  and  a  tax  on 
nonpetroleum  hazardous  substances 

New  Jersey  and  several  of  the  other 
States  with  successful  State  spill  funds 
'including  Michigan.  Florida,  Califon-iia. 
Maryland,  and  New  York '  have  on  re- 
pealed occasions  expressed  grave  con- 
cerns that  the  preemption  language  con- 
tained in  this  bill  may  work  to  slow- 
down governmental  response  to  spills  of 
oils  and  hazardous  wastes  by  creating 
questions  as  to  the  availability  of  State 
and  or  Federal  funds  to  provide  operat- 
ing, up  front  dollars  to  finance  emergen- 
cy cleanup  and  containment  actions  I 
understand  the  concern  debated  over  the 
vears  in  conjunction  with  superfund 
that  industry  not  be  forced  to  suffer  a 
double  tax  for  the  same  functions  car- 
ried out  by  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  also  understand  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  tlip  sponsors  of  this  bill 
to  make  prompt,  effective  and  thorough 
res.-onse  to  such  releases  more 
cumbersome 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
remaining  questions  concerning  allow- 
able State  activity  under  this  bill's  pre- 
emption language.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  consent 
to  respond  to  a  few  questions  on  this 
issue'' 

Am  I  correct  in  understandinp  that  it 
1>  »he  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit States  from  requirinf;  any  person  to 
ontribute  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  claims  already  provided  for 
;n  this  legislation' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Yes.  that  i-;  the  clear 
intent  The  purjxise  is  to  prohibit  States 
from  creating  dunlicate  funds  to  pay 
riamace  compensable  under  this  bill. 

Mr  BRADLEY  However,  there  is  no 
such  preemption  of  a  State's  ability  to 
collect  such  taxes  or  fees  for  other  costs 
a.s.sociated  with  releases  that  are  not 
compensable  damages  as  defined  in  this 
legislation 

Mr  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr  BRADLEY  There  is  nothing  in 
the  language  or  intent  of  this  bill  which 
would  prohibit  a  State  from  responding 
to  a  release  either  under  agreement  with 
the  Secretary,  at  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral on-scene  coordinator  or  in  the  ab- 


sence of  timely  respon.se  by  any  other 
party  In  fad,  the  Federal  Government  s 
deanu])  and  containment  capability  is 
viewed  as  something  of  an  appeal  of  last 
resort  m  the  absence  of  any  other  ade- 
quate and  timely  response,  if  my  under- 
;  landing  is  correct, 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Yes,  Uie  Senator  un- 
derstands the  intent  of  the  bill  cor- 
rectly 

Mr  BRADLEY  In  the  event  I  ha\c 
described  where  a  State  or  a  contractor 
of  the  State  is  the  respondent  to  the  re- 
lease and  incurs  economic  loss  nor- 
mally compensable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  does  this  legislation  intend 
that  a  State  that  has  continued  lo  col- 
le:-t  taxes  or  fees  to  finance  a  State  fund 
designed  to  cover  cxjjcn.se  and  economic 
I'jss  not  covered  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  hav  e  the  right  to  u.se  those  State 
fund  moneys  to  provide  intermediate,  up 
Ironl  capital  lo  pay  for  these  activities 
and  seek  reimbursement  from  the  fund 
established  under  th.s  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Nothing  In  the  lan- 
i.'uage  or  intent  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
lubit  a  State  from  using  its  fund  lor  the 
lAirposes  you  have  inquired  nbout  The 
I'Urpose  of  this  legislation  is  simply  to 
preempt  double  taxation  of  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  m  the  bill  for  the 
l)urposes  of  compensation  of  the  covered 
damage  The  situation  described  m  your 
inquiry  is  a  question  of  bookkeeping 
rather  than  a  subjct  of  preemption  The 
expenditures  by  a  State  from  its  fund 
are  temporary  in  nature  and  would  be 
reimbursed  and  therefore  ultimately  paid 
from  the  fund  established  in  this  legis- 
lation 

Any  damage  not  reimbursed  by  this  bill 
fund  may  similarly  be  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  a  State  fund  if  a  State  so  chooses 
to  construct  its  fund.  Finally,  th's  bill  is 
not  retroact.ve  in  its  preemption  The 
prccminion  provision  will  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  Any 
funds  collected  or  generated  by  a  State 
fund  prior  to  this  date  may  be  spent 
under  the  provisions  and  coverage  of  the 
appropriate  State  guidelines  without  con- 
flict with  this  bill 

Mr  BRADLEY  iMr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  let  me 
slate  categorically  that  there  is  nothing 
m  this  bill  that  affects  the  uses  to  which 
a  State  may  put  the  existing  cleanup 
fund.  This  bill  is  silent  on  that  subject. 
Thus  a  State  may,  after  enactment  of 
this  bill,  continue  to  spend  its  existing 
funds  for  any  purpose  that  is  lawful 
under  the  State  law. 

If,  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  a  State 
continued  to  pay  claims  from  a  State 
fund,  that  would  not  be  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  this  bill.  What  this  "bill  does 
u  prohibit  a  State  from  requiring  any 
pers.  -^  to  contribute  to  any  fund  if  the 
purpose  of  that  fund  is  to  compensate  for 
a  claim  paid  for  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Thus  the  State  cannot  receive 
a  fee  or  a  tax  on  a  substance  if  that  fee 
or  tax  is  to  go  into  a  fund  and  the  fund 
IS  for  the  purpose  of  paying  oilspill  dam- 
age claims. 

Putting  It  simply,  this  is  a  prohibition 
against  double  taxation  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  not  a  prohibition  on  the 


uses  that  a  State  may  make  of  its  money, 
nor  does  it  prohibit  a  State  from  impos- 
int;  fees  or  taxes  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  cleanup  or  restoration  activ- 
ities such  as  the  purchase  of  pollution 
abatement  equipment  or  the  hiring  cr 
training  of  personnel  for  pollution  pre- 
vention programs 

In  summary.  Mr  President,  this  pre- 
empt.on  provision  is  narrow  in  scope  and 
limited  to  t!ie  particular  purpose  of  pre- 
venting double  taxation. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Am  I  correct  m  as- 
suming that  moneys  expended  by  State 
funds  can  be  used  to  provide  the  required 
10  percent  State  match? 

Mr    RANDOLPH    That  is  correct 

Mr  BRADLEY  And  am  I  also  correct 
in  noting  that  State  funds  are  pre- 
empted only  for  efforts  which  are  in  fact 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  fund  and  that 
there  would  be  no  preemption  for  efforts 
which  are  eligible  for  Federal  funds  but 
lor  which  there  is  no  reimbursement '' 

Mr   RANDOLPH   That  is  correct 

Mr  BRADLEY  Finally,  if  the  Federal 
Government  determines  that  the  needs 
at  other  sites  require  that  Federal  efforts 
be  terminated  at  the  first  site  before  that 
site  is  completed,  niay  a  State  fund  com- 
plete the  efforf 

Mr  RANDOLPH  This  legislation 
would  permit  that  to  happen. 
•  Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1980.  I  submitted  a  number  of 
amendments  which  I  indicated  would  be 
introduced  when  the  superfund  legisla- 
tion 'S.  1480'  was  called  up  for  consid- 
eration. These  amendments,  ■which  re- 
spond to  the  concerns  of  the  Commerce 
Commttee,  were  developed  as  a  result  of 
our  hearings  on  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. Additional  amendments  relating 
primarily  to  transportation  issues  were 
offered  on  September  26,  1980,  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
ScHMiTT  These  amendment?  have  been 
printed  and  are  reproduced  m  the  Rec- 
ord of  September  24.  1980.  and  Septem- 
ber 26,  1980,  respectively 

The  Commerce  Com.mittee  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  such  matters  as 
the  broad  application  of  certain  provi- 
sions to  transportation  and  commerce 
and  the  burdens  which  such  application 
would  impose.  We  suggested  a  definition 
of  trans;;ortation  which  would  not  im- 
pose unnecessary  and  duplicative  infor- 
mation-gathering requirements  on  the 
transportation  sector.  In  order  to  avoid 
imposition  of  lability  on  carriers  with- 
out appropriate  notice,  our  amendments 
would  coordinate  the  designation  of  ma- 
terials as  hazardous  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  v^ith  the 
corresponding  designation  of  hazardous 
substances  under  S.  1480.  Another 
amendment  I  proposed  would  assure 
equal  treatment  of  all  modes  with  re- 
gard to  treatment  of  exhaust  emissions 
and  would  avoid  the  overly  broad  noti- 
fication and  other  requirements  for  re- 
leases 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  now  had  an  oprortu- 
nity  to  review  the  amendments  address- 
ing Commerce  Committee  concerns  An 
accommodation  has  been  reached,  the 
compromise  legislation  under  considera- 
tion today  contains  changes  which  we 
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believe  salisfy  the  problems  relating  to 
the  coiuerius  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  Of 
particular  importance  are  the  changes  m 
the  area  of  preemption  and  the  addition 
of  hmit-s  on  liability  for  relea.se.s  involv- 
inK  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  pipehne.s.  or 
rolling  stock  In  addition,  the  new  lan- 
guage m  section  lOT'c  requlre.s  the 
President  to  i.vsue  regulations  establish- 
ing limit.s  on  liability  'Withm  the  statu- 
tory parameters'  for  various  tyi^;es  of 
facilities  When  regulations  are  called 
for.  a.s  here,  and  the  subject  matter  con- 
cerns tran.sportation,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  actively  involved  m  de- 
veloping and  implementing  such  regula- 
tions 

We  are  extremely  pleas  d  that  this 
malt  r  has  been  worked  out  I  strongly 
support  the  t:<>al  of  making  our  environ- 
ment safer  from  pollution  by  hazardous 
sub.stanres  but  thi.s  ^:oal  must  be  carried 
out  carefully  m  orler  not  to  have  unin- 
tended and  potentially  disastrous  im- 
pa  ts  on  the  (unimerce  of  this  country 
It  is  :or  that  reason  that  we  drafted  ani 
submitted  amendments  responding  to 
concerns  raised  in  (  ommerce  Committee 
hearings  Now  that  the  I'gls'ation  has 
been  mcnlifled  to  alleviate  these  concerns. 
I  am  atile.  as  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  to  report  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  pa.s  axe  of  the  sttperfund  bill 
in  Its  present   form  • 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  parties  to  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  superfund  leglslat'on. 
which  have  produced  a  bill  that  I  believe 
ha'-  a  good  chance  of  passage  this  after- 
noon There  was  a  solrlt  of  coo-erat'o-i 
and  c-immon  concern  on  all  sides  th-it 
contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  out- 
come: This  is  a  ra.":e  where  diligent  efforts 
paid  off.  and  I  am  pleased  wth  the  result 
TTils  was  not  the  case  a  few  day?  ago. 
and  not  too  manv  hours  ago 

I  sugaest  that  it  is  a  matter  that  de- 
serve'i  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
thl.s  year 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  helped  the  Fi- 
nance C"omnilttee  move  verv  promptly 
when  they  had  S  1480  under  considera- 
tion and  reported  it  out  tho  same  day, 
the  verv  first  day  of  the  deliberations  by 
the  Senate  Fln.itue  Committee,  in  an 
pfTort  to  speed  up  the  process  nnd  give 
the  full  Senate  and  those  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  a  chance  to  negotiate  and 
work  out  some  compromi.se  This  has 
been  done  bv  the  dlstln'.'uished  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr  STArroBDi  f.nd  the 
distinguished  Sei-.ator  fr'im  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr  Randolph  i,  along  with  a 
number  of  others,  including  the  distin- 
Kul.sh»»d  minority  leader  iMr   Baker  > 

I  would  particularly  like  to  note  the 
role  played  by  the  dlstinaulshed  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Moynihan  > .  who 
serves  ven-  ablv  on  both  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  ip.d  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Senator  Moynihan  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  function  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  input  both  committees 
have  had  on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  Ls  a 
reasonable,    well-balanced    approach    to 


the  problem  of  hazardous  wastes  The  bill 
provides  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
cleaning  up  abandoned  waste  sites  and 
dealing  with  future  spills  In  addition 
the  bill  authorizes  the  cleanup  fund  to 
compensate  for  damage  to  natural  re- 
sources where  the  public  interest  is  in- 
volved These  are  all  areas  where  there 
has  l)een  a  consensas  on  the  need  for  ac- 
tion and  on  most  of  the  particulars  of  the 
legislation  needed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem For  this  reason  I  believe  that  if  we 
approve  the  compromise  bill,  as  I  believe 
we  should,  the  Hoase  of  Representative* 
Is  llkelv  to  agree  to  the  legislation  when 
they  return   from  Thanksgiving   recess 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  th(  fact 
that  there  are  those  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  broader  bill  than  the  one  we 
have  before  us  But  I  believe  we  have 
chosen  the  right  course  by  working  from 
the  coiLsensus  that  has  existed  for  some 
time  on  the  need  for  legislation  to  clean 
up  abandoned  waste  sites  At  thi.<  late 
date  m  the  legislative  session  the  point 
Is  not  to  quibble  over  everv  detail,  but  to 
find  the  best  way  to  expedite  a  bill  that 
liiLs  broad  support 

I  liave  said  before  that  I  support  leg- 
islativu  action  this  \ear  to  clean  up 
abandoned  waste  sites  and  deal  with  fu- 
ture spills,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  pros- 
pects for  passing  such  legislation  have 
increased  due  to  developments  in  the 
past  week  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  urgent  need  to  deal  with  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  The  numerous  po- 
tentially hazardous  sites  that  the 
environmental  protection  agency  has 
located  throughout  the  country  are  a 
measure  of  the  magmtude  of  the  prob- 
lem No  one  disputes  that  it  Is  serious 
problem  nor  does  anyone  doubt  that 
responsible  Federal  action  is  needed  to 
protect  present  and  future  generations 
from  the  dangers  to  health  and  safety 
that  Love  Canal  has  come  to  typify  for 
many  Americans 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  action  must 
be  responsible,  and  carefuUv  calculated 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  problem  in  a 
realistic  and  cost-eflectlve  way  I  believe 
the  compromise  superfund  bill  will  do 
that  It  strictly  limits  damage  claims 
that  may  be  paid  out  of  the  fund,  there- 
by avoidin?  the  danger  that  we  mlsht 
create  a  liability  system  of  unknown 
dimensions  that  could  threaten  future 
efforts  to  maintain  tight  fiscal  control 
over  the  Federal  budget  In  addition  we 
avoid  creating  a  conflict  with  existing 
programs  of  d'sabllltv  insurance,  such 
as  social  security  disability 

The  compromise  packaee  also  lm')oses 
limits  on  the  discretion  of  those  admin- 
istering the  response  mechanism,  to  In- 
sure that  reasonably  cost-efflcient 
actions  are  taken  and  that  the  resoonse 
to  a  given  problem  Is  shaped  with  re- 
gard to  the  entire  range  of  problems 
covered  bv  the  fund  and  to  the  overall 
limit  on  the  fund  It  also  makes  sense 
to  Incoroorate  a  definition  of  strict  lla- 
billtv  that  will  serve  as  a  uniform 
standard  in  determining  liability  for 
'iennup  and  other  costs  and  this  has 
been  achieved  bv  reference  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act 

Mr  President,  all  in  all  I  believe  the 
compromise  package  that  has  been  put 
before  the  Senate  is  a  good  one.  drafted 


w  ith  careful  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
all  the  parties  Interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion, and  structured  to  reflect  a  balance 
between  the  concern  we  all  share  over 
hazardous  wastes,  and  the  no  less  com- 
pelling need  to  create  a  self-financing 
mechamsm  that  protects  the  fiscal  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  Government  Thla 
IS  a  measure  that  deserves  our  support. 
So  I  suggest  that  we  have  had  a  chance 
this  afternoon  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  take  a  look  at  the  section 
dealing  with  the  tiix  As  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator IS  concerned.  I  would  have  liked  to 
strike  out  the  section  with  reference  to 
borrowing  authority  But,  under  the 
c  :nstraints.  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that,  amendments  can  be  offered,  but 
they  would  be  opposed  bv  the  leadership, 
based  on  an  agreement  reached  on 
'^riday 

Mr  President  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  have  ehminated  arv  an- 
thority  of  the  hazardous  waste  cleanup 
fund  to  borrow  from  general  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government  I  believe  the 
nart'es  to  the  superfund  compromise 
have  done  excellent  work,  and  they  have 
proposed  a  bill  that  is  sensibly  limited 
in  scope  and  has  a  good  pra';p>ect  of  be- 
ing a  self-financing  mechanism  How- 
ever, the  parties  to  the  compromi.'^e  did 
not  really  focus  on  the  details  of  the 
proposed  title  II.  the  title  that  actually 
imposes  the  tax  and  establishes  the 
fund 

I  believe  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  goals  set  by  the  compromise  bill  to 
.strike  the  provision  In  title  II  that  al- 
lows the  fund  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  The  borrowing  provision  waa 
orluinally  designed  for  S  1480  as  re- 
ported bv  the  Environment  Committee. 
That  bill  has  now  t^een  s'^n'^^anlly 
modified  by  the  negotiations  of  the  past 
few  weeks  and  we  have  a  bill  before  us 
that  ought  to  provide  a  self-financing 
mechan'sm  for  hazardous  wa.ste  clean- 
up Accordingly,  there  should  be  no 
need  to  provide  borrowing  authority  If 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fund 
will  be  self-suRlclent.  then  we  should 
v^ork  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  If  the  fund  is  self-contained,  then 
It  should  not  need  to  resort  to  borrowing 
from  general  revenues 

Mr  President  I  support  this  bill  and 
the  effort  that  has  gone  into  working  out 
a  leisonable  compi-omise  I  would  Just 
pomt  out  that  the  question  of  borrow- 
ing authority  was  not  addressed  in  the 
context  of  the  recent  negotiations,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  many  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  involved  In  the  nego- 
tiations would  agree  with  wliat  I  am 
proposmg  We  have  worked  hard  in  re- 
cent days  to  Insure  that  the  superfund 
will  not  impose  costs  on  the  general  pub- 
lic far  beyond  the  current  estimates. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  a  proposal 
that  meets  an  urgent  need  but  limits  the 
risk  of  abuse  To  allow  recourse  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  supplement  the  fund 
would  be  an  admission  that  we  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  succe.ss  of  our  efforts. 
This  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  pending 
proposal  I  believe  the  propasal  Is  a 
good  one  I  simply  suggest  that  the  bor- 
rowing authority  Ls  a  loophole  that 
ought  to  be  closed,  and  which  is  incon- 
sistent   with    the    compromise    bill    as 
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agreed  to  by  the  negotiators.  If  for  any 
reason  experience  with  the  fund  indi- 
cates that  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
authority — and  I  trust  that  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  case — It  can  always  be 
provided  for  when  that  determination 
Is  made.  Until  then  let  us  assume  that 
we  have  a  solvent  fund. 

In  the  event  there  should  be  a  confer- 
ence on  this  proposal.  It  would  be  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
they  would  adopt  the  House  language  In 
reference  to  borrowing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If.  In  fact,  this 
IS  to  be  a  self-financing  program,  we 
should  carefully  restrict  any  borrowing 
authority  after  the  first  year. 

This  Senator  can  understand  the  nec- 
essity for  borrowing  authority  In  the  first 
year  from  the  Treasury  against  the  fund 
But  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  In  sub- 
sequent years  unless,  of  course,  there 
were  .some  catastrophic  occurrence  that 
would  require  some  special  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  that  I  will  not  pro- 
pose, but  wluch  I  contemplated  Introduc- 
ing with  reference  to  borrowing  author- 
ity 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Section  2123  a."*  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  amendment  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
subsection  i  c  i 

Section  232(C)  as  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  amendment  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  •section"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period 

Mr  DOLE  Finally.  Mr  President, 
there  has  been,  as  will  be  discussed  later, 
some  discussion  of  technical  amend- 
ments, and  those  will  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate  lime  by  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

One  that  I  think  is  technical  in  nature 
IS  with  reference  to  the  fertilizer  exemp- 
tion I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  from  the  tax  chemicals 
used  m  the  production  of  fertilizer,  to 
make  that  permanent 

I  believe  there  has  been  some  agree- 
ment on  that  as  a  technical  modification 
There  will  be  a  number  of  others  offered 
at  a  later  time  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 

Mr  President,  the  technical  modifica- 
tion I  refer  to  is  to  title  II  of  the  super- 
fund  compromi.se  bill  My  amendment 
simply  provides  that  the  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  chemicals  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer  shall  be  permanent.  As 
presently  drafted,  the  amendment  ex- 
pires after  1983,  and  chemicals  used  in 
fertilizer  production  would  be  taxed,  al- 
beit at  a  lower  rate 

Some  may  say  that  a  tax  for  a  period 
of  2  years  is  not  much  of  a  hardship 
That  may  be  true,  but  taxes  once  imposed 
tend  to  stay  in  place  for  a  long  time, 
regardle.ss  of  the  original  intent  Congress 
may  have  expressed  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Federal  income  tax  was  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  phenomenon.  Wc 
should  be  realistic  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  any 
chemicals  taxed  under  this  bill  are  likely 
to  stay  taxed  for  quite  a  while  Therefore 


it  Is  Important  that  we  take  the  time  now 
to  see  that  appropriate  substances  are 
taxed,  and  that  appropriate  substances 
are  exempted. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senate  Environment  Committee. 
In  its  report  on  S.  1480.  found  that  it  was 
highly  unlikely  that  the  fertilizer  pro- 
duction industry  would  impose  signifi- 
cant costs  on  the  fund.  In  other  words, 
It  appeared  unlikely  that  fertilizer  chem- 
icals would  contribute  significantly  to  the 
hazardous  waste  problem  that  this  legis- 
lation addresses. 

The  fertilizer  Industry  testified  to  the 
Environment  Committee  that  It  has  not 
contributed  to  the  problem  of  abandoned 
waste  sites,  nor  was  It  a  likely  contributor 
to  the  spill  problem.  If  our  criterion  for 
the  tax  Is  whether  the  producer  con- 
tributes to  the  hazardous  waste  problem: 
and  I  believe  It  should  be;  then  fertilizer 
chemicals  ought  to  be  exempted 
altogether. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  as 
well  No  one  knows  for  certain  what  the 
impact  of  this  tax  will  be  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  or  on  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  EPA  estimates  that  the 
impact  on  the  economy  will  be  minimal, 
and  that  may  be  true  in  many  Instances. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, we  have  to  consider  that  any  in- 
crease In  the  financial  burden  on  farmers 
poses  real  risks  Farming  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy, 
of  weather,  and  of  the  International  situ- 
ation Another  unpredictable  factor  is 
the  last  thing  farmers  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment Is  a  good  one.  The  Impact  on  the 
total  structure  of  the  tax  Is  not  sig- 
nificant, and  the  taxes  can  readily  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  change 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Heinz i  con- 
cerning an  amendment  that  he  will 
discuss. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
object;on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
source Protection,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Mr.  Culver',  has  worked  not 
only  in  past  weeks  but  also  In  past 
months  and  past  years  on  the  subject 
matter  that  Is  being  discussed  this  after- 
noon. I  am  delighted,  personally  and  for 
the  committee,  to  recognize  his  leader- 
ship m  these  matters.  I  had  hoped  that 
he  would  speak  this  afternoon,  and  his 
schedule  has  accommodated  itself  to 
that  at  this  time,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman 


At  the  outset,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator STArroRD,  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated  In 
working  out  this  compromise  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  memt>ers  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  also  worked  very  hard 
to  bring  about  this  important  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion first  became  apparent  to  msmy  of  us 
when  serious  health  problems  were  un- 
covered as  a  result  of  chemical  leakage 
at  the  Love  Canal  dump  site  in  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  goes  far  beyond  that  one  site 
EPA  has  documented  damages  at  250 
known  hazardous  chemical  dump  sites. 
Chemical  contamination  of  groundwater 
has  been  found  at  130  of  these  sites  The 
only  major  water  supply  for  the  eastern 
third  of  Iowa  has  been  threatened  by 
leaking  waste  along  the  Cedar  River 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  become  aware  that  the 
scope  of  toxic  chemical  releases  is  far 
broader  than  dump  sites,  and  that  the 
impact  of  these  releases  is  much  more 
pervasive  than  the  health  problems  suf- 
fered by  communities  around  dump  sites 

Among  the  major  incidents  have  been 
The  kepone  release  which  contaminated 
the  James  River  m  Virgmia,  closing  a  $2 
million  a  year  commercial  fishing 
ground,  the  PCB  dumping  that  deci- 
mated chemical  fishing  in  the  Hudson 
lust  when  it  was  coming  back  from  other 
pollution  problems:  and  the  sacrifice  of 
about  $100  million  in  hvestock  and  dairy 
products  due  to  contamination  of  cattle 
feed  in  Michigan  Other  instances  of 
chemical  contamination  have  recently 
occurred  In  water-short  California.  52 
wells  supplying  water  to  nearly  400,000 
residents  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  were 
found  to  contain  up  to  600  parts  per  mil- 
l.on  of  trichloroethylene  'TCE  which  is 
poisonous  and  causes  cancer.  Just  last 
month.  40  square  miles  of  lishmg  grounds 
were  closed  due  to  a  PCB  spill  in  St 
Bernard's  Parish.  La.  Because  of  the 
number  of  incidents  like  these,  the  Sen- 
ate decided  m  the  last  Congress  that 
a  much  larger  fund,  financed  primarily 
by  industry,  was  needed  to  respond  to 
spills  and  to  pay  some  victim  damages 

The  chemical  industry  has  downplayed 
these  individual  incidents,  and  at  one 
time  the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation testified  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  had  evidence  of  only 
60  chemical  spills  per  year  m  its  files. 
Our  committee  asked  EPA  to  search  its 
files  and  verify  what  evidence  was  ac- 
tually there.  Last  January,  we  received 
documentation  of  3.076  voluntarily  re- 
ported hazardous  substance  spills  in  the 
2-year  period  between  October  1977  and 
September  1979 

The  chemical  manufacturers  have  said 
that  the  real  problem  is  just  so-called 
orphan  dump  sites,  and  in  1  press  re- 
lease said  that  only  431  sites  across  the 
Nation  were  •potentially  hazardous  "'  But 
the  EPA  has  cataloged  nearly  6.000  dis- 
posal sites  where  further  ir.vestlgatior 
17-  needed,  and  is  adding  200  more  a 
month. 

A  survey  by  Congressman  Eckhardt. 
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m  which  the  Nation  s  53  largest  chemical 
companies  cooperated,  found  1  100  dis- 
posal sites,  holding  about  100  mil'ion 
tons  of  chemical  wastes  which  are  not 
subject  to  any  regulatory  control  under 
existing  law 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  also  sought  to  document 
actual  damages  which  have  occurred  due 
to  mishandling  of  chemicals  At  the  re- 
quest of  former  Senator  Muskie.  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  compiled  a  246-page 
catalog  titled  Resources  U).s.ses  From 
Surface  Water.  Groundwater,  and  At- 
mospheric Contamination  ■■ 

This  catalog  of  damage.s  identifies 
thousands  of  well  closings  or  major  fish 
kills  as  a  result  of  chemical  contamina- 
tion The  catalog  cited  estimates  that 
half  of  the  potential  fishing  In  the  Great 
lAkes  Is  lost  annually  due  to  contamina- 
tion-related curtailments  The  Hudson. 
Susquehanna,  the  James  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Shenandoah  Rivers  among  oth- 
ers, are  seriously  polluted  by  chemicals 
Moreover,  the  catalog  did  not  in- 
clude agricultural  losses  resulting  from 
feed  contamination  or  contamination  bv 
livestock  or  food  Food  losses  -.vere  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  another  report  'Environmen- 
tal Contaminants  bv  Food  '  issued  bv  the 
Offlce  of  Technology  Assessment  last  De- 
cember Only  SIX  States  responded  to 
OTA's  question  about  economic  los";es 
due  to  focxi  contamination  Those  six 
States  reported  a  staggering  $282  million 
in  losses  over  a   10-year  period 

The  most  Important  concern  of  this 
bill  is  the  efTect  that  chemical  releases 
are  having  on  public  health  The  ruder 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Nathan  Stark  said  in  a  letter  traas- 
mittlng  a  Surgeon  Generals  report  to 
our  committee 

The  SurKeoii  Oriieral  b<^llevrs  th»t  whllp 
at  this  rime  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precis©  dimensions  of  the  toxic  chemical 
problem.  It  Is  clear  that  It  Is  a  mB)or  and 
(trowing  health  problem  We  believe  that 
toxic  chemicals  are  adding  to  the  disease  bur- 
den of  the  United  States  in  a  slirninrant 
althoviffh  a.s  vet  Ill-defined  wav  In  addition 
we  believe  that  this  problem  will  becomr 
more   manifest    In    the    years    ahead  We 

believe  the  magnitude  of  the  public  health 
risk  associated  with  toxic  chemicals  will  con- 
tlnvie  t.->  Increase  until  we  are  successful  In 
controlllnK  the  Introduction  of  these  chem- 
icals Into  our  environment. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  belief  that  full  Imole- 
mentatlnii  of  rerent  environmental  control 
legislation  will  sharply  rediice  the  lntrod\ic- 
tlon  of  toxic  chemicals  and  subsequently 
the  exposure  of  nur  people  to  such  chemi- 
cals We  believe  however  that  through  this 
decade  we  will  have  to  confront  a  series  of 
environmental     emersencles  Control    of 

the  future  IntroducMon  of  rhemlrals  villi  not 
In  Itself  be  sumclent  to  address  this  major 
health  problem  Serkms  efforts  will  have  to 
be  made  to  provide  for  the  Identification  and 
cleanup  of  existing  sources  of  toxic  chemical 
contamination 

In  summary,  our  committee  docu- 
mented that  at  least  3,076  chemical  spills 
have  (x-curred  during  the  past  2  years, 
that  EPA  IS  investigating  nearly  6,000 
dumping  grounds  lus  sustected  or  known 
hazards  to  public  health  or  resources, 
and  that  thousands  of  impoundments 
are  potential  threats  to  water  supplies 
The  public  health  Is  being  damaged,  ir- 


replaceable water  supplies  are  being  lost, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
uorth  of  crops,  livestock,  and  foodstufTs 
are  being  rendered  inedible  by  mishan- 
dling ol  chemicals  aiid  their  wastes 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
reportedout  S  1480.  "The  Environmen- 
tal Emergency  Response  Act  '  I  am  the 
principal  spt)nsor  of  th;s  bill 

Its  purposes  are  to  provide  a  way  for 
the  Government  to  rapidly  clean  up  and 
m.t.gate  chemical  disasters,  to  assure  in- 
jured victims  prompt  and  adequate  com- 
IJensation.  and  to  create  an  incentive  for 
both  a  high  standard  of  care  and  for  a 
responsible  party  to  clean  up  its  own 
releases 

The  committee  bill  has  four  basic  ele- 
ments to  a.  hieve  its  goals  First,  it  makes 
those  who  release  ha^iiidous  substances 
strictly  liable  for  cleanup  costs,  mitiga- 
tion and  third-part.\  damages  Thus,  it 
assures  that  the  costs  of  chemical  poison 
releases  are  borne  by  thcKse  respoiLsible 
for  the  releases 

Second  the  committee  bill  establishes 
bru.id  Federal  response  authority  and  a 
$4  1  bill. on  fund  to  clean  ui)  and  miti- 
gate damages  where  a  liable  party  does 
not  clean  up  or  cannot  be  found 

Th;rd.  llie  committee  bill  provides  an 
opportunity  through  the  courts,  and  a 
mire  limited  opportunity  through  the 
fund,  for  victims  to  receue  prompt  and 
adequate  compensation  for  losses  and 
injuries  where  the  responsible  party  has 
not  settled  the  claim 

Fourth,  the  fund  is  financed  by  those 
industries  and  consumers  who  profit 
from  products  and  services  associated 
with  the  hazardous  substance.s  which 
Impose  risks  on  society 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Resource 
Protect'on  Subcomni  ttee  m  the  current 
Congress.  I  have  worked  hard  during  the 
last  2  years  to  develop  a  strong  super- 
fund  bill  to  protect  individuals  and  the 
environment  from  chemical  leaks  and 
sp'lls  The  Environmental  Emerwency 
Response  ^ct.  which  I  introduced  witii 
Senator  Muskie  in  July  1979.  provided 
the  comprehensive  protection  needed  to 
deal  with  this  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem, 

I  would  ha\e  preferred  to  see  a  strong 
till  like  the  Environmental  Emergency 
Response  Act  enacted  into  law  How- 
ever. I  understood  that  its  enactment 
during  the  postele,-ton  session  wa.s  not 
feasible  Tlierefore  after  consultation 
with  Chairman  Randolph  and  Senator 
Stafford,  the  incomiiig  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  supported  the  compromise 
superfund  bill  introduced  last  week,  and 
urged  several  of  my  colleague^  to  sup- 
port It 

Further  negotiations  and  compro- 
mises on  this  new  bill  have  continued 
during  the  last  several  days  Since  I 
will  not  be  serving  in  the  next  Congre.ss 
I  believed  it  was  more  appropriate  for 
Chairman  Randolph  and  Senator  Staf- 
ford to  head  the  efTort  to  determine 
whether  an  effective  superfund  compro- 
mise can  be  enacted  before  the  96th 
Congress  adjourns  or  whether  action 
should  be  put  off  until  a  new  Congre.ss 


convenes  in  January  I  respect  their 
,!udgment  that  it  is  preferable  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  critically  important 
>ubject  at  this  time 

The  dangers  posed  by  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous chemicals  must  be  effectively 
dealt  with,  and  I  hope  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  w  ill  enable  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  be«in  to 
remedy  the  efTects  of  the  spread  of  toxic 
and  hazardous  substances  quickly  and 
eftectively 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  the  substi- 
tute before  us  contains  on  page  100.  sec- 
tion 242.  Tax  Treatment  of  Industrial 
Development  Bonds  Issued  to  Finance 
Pollution  Control  or  Waste  Disposal  Fa- 
cilities " 

This  is  an  amendment  that  I  have 
urged  uixiii  my  colleagues  for  inclusion 
in  this  legislation  In  my  judgment  the 
amendment  is  critical  to  furtherlnK  the 
provisions  of  current  law  which  if  the 
provisions  of  current  law  were  dutifuUv 
enforced  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice as  Congre.ss  intended,  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  the  amendment  and 
indeed,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  ma.ssive 
sui)erfund 

As  you  know,  in  1976  Congress  passed 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  to  provide  a  cradle-to-grave  mani- 
fest system  for  controlling  the  handling 
of  haziirdoas  wastes  Thi.s  act  was  in- 
tended to  prevent-  before  the  fact — the 
types  of  environmental  emergencies  that 
we  are  now  creating  a  mas.si\e  super- 
fund  to  clean  up  after  the  fact  Unifor- 
tunately  the  regulations  nece.ssary  to 
implement  this  act  were  tied  up  m  the 
bureaucracv  at  EPA  for  4  years  and  are 
just  now  taking  effect 

To  ease  the  regulatory  burden  on  in- 
dustry imposed  bv  this  and  other  en- 
vironmental laws  Congress  has  also  pro- 
vided limited  tax  incentives  for  install- 
uiL'  pollution  control  equipment  under 
sections  103  and  169  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Both  of  these  provisions- 
section  103  I  dealing  with  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds  ■  and  sec- 
tion 169  'dealing  with  fi-year  amortiza- 
tion'— reflect  a  recoKnition  that  invest- 
ment in  pollution  control  and  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  is  necessary  to  attain 
desirable  sotiil  goals  and  to  fulfill  the 
mandates  of  environmental  laws  The.se 
tax  code  provisions  al'-o  reflect  a  recog- 
nition that  such  unestmeiiLs  are  not 
productive  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
result  in  increased  output  or  efficiency 
of  operations 

TJirough  regulation  and  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  IRS  has  so  narrow! v  mter- 
preted  section  103  of  the  code  as  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress  Spe- 
cifically, the  IRS  has 

First,  Ignored  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  amended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  regulate  hazardous  waste  as  well, 
instead  the  IRS  h-is  held  the  deflnilioR 
of  solid  waste  constant  to  that  contained 
m  the  original  act. 

Second  Limited  eligible  financing  to 
end-of-the-pipp,  "black  box  '  technol- 
ogies while  ignor'ne  the  fact  that  cur- 
rent environmental  law    recognizes  and 
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indeed  encourages  the  role  of   process 
changes  in  abating  pollution. 

Before  explaining  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  in  greater  detail,  let  me  cite 
a  few  statistics  that  dramatize  the  need 
to  maintain  existing  tax  Incentives  for 
pollution  control  These  Incentives  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  expenditures 
for  pollution  abatement  do  not  jeop- 
ardize the  ability  of  American  industry 
to  make  the  productive  capital  invest- 
ments necessary  to  modernize  facilities, 
create  jobs,  expand  production,  main- 
tain and  enhance  International  competi- 
tiveness. Improve  productivity,  and  re- 
duce Inflation. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  percentage 
of  all  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
that  pollution  abatement  investments  in 
1978  represented  for  the  following  basic 
US  industries:  Steelmaking — 16.8  per- 
cent, chemicals — 7,1  percent:  petro- 
leum— 8  3  percent:  and  utilities — 10  per- 
cent The  potential  for  a  capital  short- 
fall ill  the  coming  decade  is  clear.  In 
the  case  of  the  steel  industry,  for  ex- 
ample the  Amenci'n  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute has  estimated,  based  upon  a  re- 
port by  Arthur  D  Little.  Inc  .  that  total 
environmental  control  cxocnditures  for 
the  next  decade  may  reach  S^  billion. 

None  of  these  figures  includes  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  taxes  to  be 
imposed  as  a  result  of  the  superfund  leg- 
..^lation  In  imposing  this  massive  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  American  industry. 
we  need  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  that  are  Intended  to  en- 
courage Investment  in  socially  desirable 
pollution  control  equipment  are  !n  fact 
available 

Based  upon  communications  I  have 
had  with  the  National  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement A.<:sociation,  the  National  Coal 
Association,  the  Council  of  Pollution 
Control  Financinp  Aeencies,  and  a  host 
of  individual  companies  I  fear  that  pro- 
[xispd  IRS  regulations  under  section  103 
of  the  code  will  all  but  preclude  this 
type  of  financing  in  the  future 

My  amendment  addresses  this  concern 
by: 

First,  making  clear  that  process 
changes  that  prevent  the  creation  of  pol- 
lution are  eligible  for  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing: 

Second,  providing  for  certification  of 
eligible  pollution  control  facilities  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
State  environmental  control  agencies: 

Third,  containing  safeguards  to  insure 
that  only  that  portion  of  anv  facilitv  that 
actunllv  represents  a  pollution  control 
expenditure  qualifies  for  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing: and 

Fourth,  making  exDre.s.slv  clear  that  In 
amending  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
with  the  Resource  ConservBfion  and  Re- 
covery Act.  Congre.ss  intended  that  non- 
nuclpqr  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities  should  also  qualify  for  section 
103  financing. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  each  of  these 

provisions. 

Prore.ss  changes  eligible  for  section 
103  financing: 

Proposed  IRS  regulat'ons  limit  section 
103  financing  to  "black  box."  end-of- 
the-p'pe  technologies  thnt  represent 
discrete  units:  ignoring  the  demonstrated 
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potential  for  process  changes  to  prevent 
the  creation  or  discharge  of  pollutants. 
Current  environmental  law  recognizes 
and  indeed  encourages  the  role  of  process 
changes  in  abating  pollution.  In  fact, 
such  process  changes  could  even  be  re- 
quired under  best  available  technolog:y 
requirements. 

From  a  public  policy  standpoint,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  provide  tax-exempt 
financing,  for  example,  to  a  utility  in- 
stalling a  scrubber  to  reduce  emissions, 
while  denying  such  financing  to  fuel  pre- 
treatment  such  as  coal  washing  that  also 
reduces  emissions,  at  less  cost  and  with 
less  of  an  adverse  Impact  on  efficiency  of 
operations. 

My  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
such  process  changes  can  qualify  lor  tax- 
exempt  financing.  So  that  this  provision 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  'blank  check' 
to  qualify  all  plant  modernizations.  I 
submit  the  following  list  of  process 
changes  and  facilities  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  qualify  for  section  103 
financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  It  is  .so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  HEINZ  This  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive:  We  must  avoid  locking  in 
potentially  obsolete  technologies  by  stat- 
ute At  the  same  time,  it  is  Intended  to 
provide  the  IRS  with  some  guidance  in 
determining  what  sorts  of  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  Congress  intends  to  qualify. 

C  tRTIUCATION     BY     EN VIRON  MFNTAL    CONTROL 
AGENCIES 

As  is  already  the  case  under  section 
169  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
certification  that  a  facility  was  installed 
to  meet  or  further  Federal  or  State  re- 
quirements for  abatement  or  control  of 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  con- 
tamination would  be  made  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  the  cor- 
responding State  environmental  control 
agency.  The  certifying  agency  would  al.so 
have  to  certify  that  the  portion  of  the 
expenditure  eligible  for  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing would  not  be  made  but  for  the 
purpose  of  abating,  controlling,  or  pre- 
venting pollution, 

SAFEGUARDS    LIMITING    TAX-EXEMPT    FINANCING 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  concern  that  in 
qualifying  process  changes  for  this  type 
of  financing,  we  run  the  risk  of  also 
qualifying  plant  modernizations  that 
have  as  an  incidental  effect  the  reduc- 
tion of  pollution.  My  amendment  con- 
tains several  safeguards  for  insuring 
that  tax-exempt  financing  is  limited 
to  facilities  or  portions  of  facilities  the 
expenditures  for  which  are  clearly  for 
pollution  control.  Two  of  these  safe- 
guards I  have  already  referenced  The 
list  of  eligible  facilities  and  process 
changes,  and  the  requirement  for  certi- 
fication by  environmental  control  agen- 
cies that  the  expenditure  would  not  have 
been  made  but  for  Federal  or  State  en- 
vironmental control  requirements. 

An  added  safeguard  is  a  formula  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  financing  eligi- 
ble for  tax-exempt  financing  to  the 
extent  that  portions  of  the  cost  of  a  cer- 
tified pollution  control  facility  are  re- 
coverable in  the  form  of  economic  bene- 
fit The  tax  exemption  would  not  ap"ly 
to  the   portion   of  the  proceeds  of  the 


bond  Issue  that  exceeds  the  amount  by 
which  the  cast  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, reconstructing,  or  erecting  the 
facility  exceeds  the  net  profit  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  derived 
through  the  recovery  of  wastes  or  other- 
wise in  the  operation  of  the  facility  over 
Its  actual  useful  life  A  formula  for  cal- 
culating this  net  profit  is  also  set  forth 
m  the  statute. 

Although  a  final  revenue  loss  estimate 
has  yet  to  be  prepared,  EPA  has  in- 
formally calculated  that  the  first  year 
revenue  loss  due  to  the  changes  I  pro- 
pose would  be  approximately  $94  million 
in  the  first  year,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  letter  from  EPA  re- 
garding the  revenue  impact  of  this 
measure  be  inserted  in  the  RtcoRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2  > 

gVALIFYINC    NONNUCLEAR     HAZARDOIS    WASTE 
MANAGEMENT    FACrLITIES 

Mr,  HEINZ  Although  Congress  has 
amended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
with  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  to  require  safe  "cradle-to- 
grave  '  handling  of  hazardous  waste,  the 
IRS  has  held  the  definition  of  solid  waste 
to  the  obsolete  definition  contained  in 
tiie  original  act. 

My  amendment  would  make  eligible 
for  section  103  financing  facilities  neces- 
sary for  compliance  with  the  hazardous 
waste  management  provisions  of  RCRA, 
including  onsite  and  offsite  resource  re- 
covery and  profitmaking  recycling  The 
facilities  that  would  be  expected  to  qual- 
ifv  under  this  provision  are  set  forth  in 
the  list  I  previously  referenced, 

I  See  exhibit  M 

In  closing,  Mr  President  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  financing  than 
this  superfund  bill,  which  I  fully  support 
and  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  citizenrv,  but 
which  will  impose  massive  additional 
taxes  on  an  American  economy  already 
overburdened  by  taxation,  I  urge  its 
swift  adoption, 

EXHIBTT    1 

Facilities  and  Process  Chances  Eligible  for 
Tax-Exempt        Industrial        Development 
Bond    Financing     Pirsuant    to    Section 
I03ibi    OF  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Eligible     facilities     and     process     changes 

shall    include,    but    not    be    limited    to,    the 

following: 

COAL  mining  and  COMBUSTION 

Coal   washing   and   preparation   to  reduce 

sulphur  emissions; 
Fluldlzed  bed  boilers; 

In  mining  operations  water  diversion 
ditches   that   prevent    naturai   water   run-off 

from  mingling  with  mining  operations  be- 
coming contaminated,  and  exiting  as  run-off 
pollution. 

METALS 

In  metal   "pickling  "  processes,  equipment 

to  convert  sulphuric  acid  to  hydrochloric 
acid  per.T.lttlng  acid  reeeneratlon  and  avoid- 
ance of  waste  treatment  and  sludge  disposal 
expense 

INDUSTRIAL  PRINTING 

Equipment  to  convert  water-based  paints 
thereby  avoiding  air  pollution  that  occurs 
from  dried  solvents  dispersing  through 
stacks 
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P»Pr«  INOUBTUT 

Recovery  boUerrs  and  their  aAsoclated  pre- 
rlpliKtura  black  liquor  oxidation  systems, 
and   black   liquor   evaporation   s\steau. 

HKCWINC  INOtSiBY 

Dtist  rontrol  equipnieni. 
Spent  grain  llc|uur  evaporators 

■OLID  WASTt  MANACCMCNT 

Ijindniu. 

I.andfarms: 

Iraiisler  -itatlons. 

IiiciiierHtors  without  heat  or  enernv  re- 
covery facilities. 

Incinerators  with  heat  or  energy  recovery 
farllltles. 

fonipartlon  equipment  (ahreders.  balers, 
mid  II  impart  Ion  equipments) ; 

Transportation  vehicles  used  to  Implement 
'he  (oiipcuon  and  disposal  (unctions 

HA/*«D'ilS  WASrr   MANAGIMtNT 

(Same  list  as  solid  waste  management  but 
also    ) 

Dfep  Injection  wells: 
Storage  facilities; 
Treatment  facilities 

PnHOLrtrM  INOfSTRt 

FBrlUtles  to  strip  sulphur  from  gas  Streams 
to  tie  combusted  at  the  refinery: 

Facilities  to  transport  wa-ste  water  to  re- 
gional  waste  contrfil   facilities; 

Floating  roof  storage  tanks 

Exhibit    3 

U  S    ENVtaoNMlNTAt 

PRfrrr'TtON  .^OENCT. 

Washington.  DC    August  22.  1980 
Hon    Ja.me.s  R  .Tones. 
U  S  Hotter  of  Rrprrsmtatwet, 
Wanhmgton.  D  C 

DrAR  Mr  Jones  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  11.  1980  to  the  Adminis- 
trator reque-ttlng  EPAs  opinion  on  the 
desirability  of  maJclnK  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  (IDBs)  available  for  financing 
pollution  prevention  activities  While  EPA 
cannot  spe.Mc  for  the  Admlnlstritlon  on  the 
change  you  suggest,  we  are  Interested  In  It 
from  an  environmental  standpoint  because 
we  believe  It  would  help  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent bla.s  In  our  tax  policy  toward  "end-of- 
plpr'  pollution  control 

By  prohibiting  the  use  of  IDBs  to  flnan^-e 
facilities  that  prevent  pollution,  the  IRS 
regulations  provide  a  significant  economic 
Incentive  to  control  pollution  through  "end- 
of-plpe"  technologies  If  *<•  sihs'i'T-  •»•<•«• 
technologies,  then  we  also  should  afford 
similar  Hnanclng  alternatives  for  preve.itl  ii 
activities  Our  concern  Is  that  the  IRS 
regulations  may  prompt  a  (Irm  to  Invest  In 
a  less  efflclcnt  approach  leg  end-of-plpe 
control)  slmplv  because  the  after-tax  coat 
Is  les.s  than  that  for  a  more  efTl.-lent  approach 
(eg.  prevention  technology). 

The  current  IRS  regulations  also  prohibit 
the  use  of  IDBs  to  finance  Investments  In 
process  changes  that  may  reduce  or  elim- 
inate pollution  Again,  we  are  concerned 
that  this  may  cause  private  firms  to  select 
less  efTlclent  technologies  for  reducing  pol- 
lution 

Expanding  IDBs  to  cover  process  changes. 
however,  may  present  admtnlstr  itlve  dlfll- 
cultles  to  IRS.  SIn-e  IDBa  should  not  be 
used  to  nnance  an  entire  Investment  In  new 
process  technology  the  problem  Is  how  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  Investment  that 
goes  toAsrd  pollution  control  We  have  de- 
veloped a  rather  straight  forward  approach 
for  addressing  this  problem,  but  It  mav 
reqiilre  that  IRS  agents  collect  more  data 
th\n  ts  now  available  to  them  We  propose 
that  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  old 
and  new  facilities  (on  a  current  dollar  basis) 
Me  considered  a.s  pollution  control  costs 
Dlfferen  es  In  rated  capacities  and  economic 
benefits  of  the  facilities  complicate  the  cal- 
culation, but  we  think  it  is  pos.slble  to  malf 


adjustments  to  the  calculation  to  take  such 
differences  Into  consideration 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  IR.s 
and  Treasury  to  examine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  expanding  coverage  of  IDBs 
to  Include  prevention  and  proces.N  change 
technologies  We  believe  Treasury  could 
handle  this  matter  within  their  statutory 
authority 

We  have  made  some  very  prellmlniry  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  loase?>  to  Trea>ury  caused 
bv  extending  the  coverage  of  IDBs  to  both 
prevention  and  prixe.ss  change  technologies 
IDBa  currently  are  used  to  finance  about  $3 
billion  of  an  estimated  »7  billion  of  annual 
expenditures  by  industry  on  ur*  plant  and 
equipment  for  pollution  abatement  Usln^; 
•4  billion  a»  an  upper  limit  for  additional 
lUB  financing  In  combination  with  reason- 
able as.umptlons  regarding  interest  rates 
and  marginal  tax  rates,  yields  an  esllmated 
annual  tax  loas  of  |14  million  However.  In 
the  second  year  of  expanded  IDH  fluancliig 
the  t»x  loas  would  be  doubled  ile  IIM 
million),  In  the  third  year  it  would  triple, 
etc  In  present  value  lernus  the  annual 
tax  loss  would  amount  to  about  »a60  million 
We  are  working  with  Treasury  on  this 
matter  and  will  ask  them  to  p.'-ovlde  u%  with 
more  accurate  estimates  of  the  likely  reve- 
nue loas  as  we  develop  specific  detailed 
propoaals 

Sincerely. 

Wn  i.isM  Drayton.  Jr 
Asaistant   Admintstrator,  /or  Planning 
and  Managevient 

Mr    HEINZ    Mr    Pre.sldcnt,  let  me  get 
to  ifie  luib  of  the  que.stion 

rongre.s.";  eiiartcd  two  .srrtion.<;  of  law 
Section  103  provicling  tax-exempt  indu.'^- 
tnal  bonds  for  the  purpo.se  of  installing 
air  and  water  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, and  section  169  dealing  with  the 
amortization  of  .su<  h  exi>enses  It  wa.s 
contemplated  by  Congre.vs  at  thiit  time. 
as  I  have  gone  back  through  the  legis- 
lative history,  that  what  we  wanted  to  do 
was  this  When  the  Government  came 
along  and  .said  you  had  to  do  something 
when  there  was  m  etTect,  a  Government 
mandate  or  requirement,  you  would  be 
eligible  for  tax-exempt  issuance  of  bonds 
through  the  appropriate  authority,  .so 
that  you  could  have  access  to  capital  at  a 
reasonable  cost, — all  the  more  critical,  of 
course,  when  the  cost  of  capital  is  going 
out  of  sight 

Through  the  internal  decLslonmaking 
process,  by  a  group  of  people  downtown. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  is  this 
Senator's  judgment  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  has  been  fru.strated  because 
what  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
done,  by  flat,  is  to  say  that  if  you  are  put- 
ting In  toxic  waste  disposal  or  control 
equipment,  you  are  not  eligible  for  the 
kind  of  tax-exempt  indu.stnal  bond  fi- 
nancing for  which  you  would  be  eligible 
if  you  were  polluting  the  ulr  or  the 
water 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  polluting  the  air 
or  the  water,  but  neither  am  I  m  favor 
of  killing  people  with  toxic  wastes.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  Love  Canal  and  all  the 
very  dangerous  substances,  including 
dtoxln  that  have  been  found  in  the 
Love  Canal  in  New  York  State 

We  are  talking  about  something  that 
Is  every  bit  as  critical  if  not  more  so  than 
cleaning  up  the  kind  of  air  and  water 
pollution  that  is  such  a  threat  This  Sen- 
ator knows  perhaps  Ijetter  than  mo-st 
what  kinds  of  threats  are  Involved  In  air 


pollution  because  it  was  in  thi.s  Senator  s 
home  State  at  LXinora  a  number  of  years 
ago  that  the  air  got  .so  polluted  there  was 
a  temperature  inversion.  suHurou.s  rain 
fell  from  the  sky,  and  numerous  people 
died  Toxic  waste  is  every  bit  as  poten- 
tially dangerous  as  what  happened  in 
Donora  a  number  of  years  ago. 

I  led  very  strongly  about  the  need  for 
this  amendment  I  had  attempted  dur- 
ing last  week  to  contact  mast  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  I  thought  were  going  to  be 
inte'-ested  in  this  amendment,  and  indeed 
I  go*.  t;t  neral  cxpre.ssions  of  support  from 
a  Uiu;e  number  of  my  colleagues  I  know 
that  S'T.ator  SiAVFiiRD  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph favored  this  in  principle  But  m 
the  final  analysis  it  is  very  imporlanl 
that  the  Finance  Committee  to  which  I 
belong  be  equally  as  su(jportive  of  the 
amendment  a.s  I  and  the  colleagues  I 
ha\e  mentioned  and  the  others,  which 
includes  si^me  other  members  of  tlu-  Fi- 
nance Committee 

I  am  told  that  the  Treasury  iJepart- 
meni.  which  I  .seem  to  recollect  is  the 
umbrella  agency  for  the  Internal  Hp\e- 
nue  Ser\ice  the  last  I  looked  does  not 
like  mv  amendment  and  that  is  becau.se 
theie  i.s  a  Treasury  objection  that  my 
amendment  should  not  be  included  as 
.section  2^2  of  this  bill 

Mr  President,  I  wish  I  could  count  on 
my  fint  ers  the  number  of  tinus  when  the 
Treasury  has  objected  to  a  provision  that 
on(^  of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee  ha.s 
ofTeieri  that  we  took  that  to  be  a  compli- 
ment l)fcause  .so  often  when  the  Treasury 
object.s  all  they  are  interested  in  doing 
:s  increasing  revenues  which  means  in 
English  increasing  taxes 

We  all  know  that  the  tax  burden  i.s 
high  enough  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  IS  finding  ways  of  reforming  it  and 
reducmi  it  particularly  where  valid  so- 
cial concerns  are  going  to  be  met 

But  notwithstanding  all  of  that  and  I 
submit  this  amendment  does  meet  the 
test  nt  helping  to  meet  valid  social  con- 
cerns, the  Treasury  has  an  objection 

Thf  rea.son  that  creates  a  problem 
here,  I  am  told  is  that  there  arc  some 
people  who  feel  that  this  amendment  is 
not  rroperly  germane  to  this  legislation 
First  ot  all.  it  happens  to  be  at  this 
point  In  the  substitute  and  I  do  Ijelieve 
that  't  Is  cermane  It  talks  to  hazardous 
waste,  to  toxic  waste,  and  I  do  not  know 
whit  could  be  more  germane,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  I  propose  must  be 
de.Tlt  with  either  now  or  at  some  later 
date,  but  dealt  with  surely  and  with  a 
-^ense  of  certainty  that  we  will  deal  with 
it 

I  nm  told  that  if  this  section  stays  in 
the  bill  as  it  Is  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  bill  If  that  is  really  the  ca.se.  and  I 
have  had  several  Senators  say  to  me 
that  that  is  the  ca.se.  I  am  willing  to  do 
what  I  have  to  do  to  move  this  lepisla- 
tlon  along  because  I  want  a  siiperfund 
bill,  but  I  wi.sh  to  do  so  only  if  there  are 
some  pretty  clear  assurances  as  to  what 
IS  coini:  to  happen  should  I  decide  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  from  the  bill 

So  I  propound  the  question  to  the  prin- 
cipals most  concerned  with  .section  242 
remaining  in  the  bill.  Senator  Long  and 
Senator  Dole,   what  plans   they   would 
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have  and  under  what  circumstances  and 
under  what  kind  of  timetable  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  consideration  and  enactment 
of  tins  legislation? 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  this  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  Finance  Committee  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Treasury  had  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  measure,  it  was  felt  by  the 
Senators  on  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man in  particular,  that  we  should  not  add 
It  10  some  other  measure  because  it  would 
be  objected  to  In  view  of  the  potential 
for  a  single  Senator  to  kill  a  measure 
this  late  in  the  session  by  simply  pro- 
tecting his  righi.s  to  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  Quorum  or  to  make  a  speech,  do 
various  and  sundry  things  that  might 
appeal  to  him,  dilatory  or  not  dilatory,  as 
the  case  may  be,  any  single  Senator 
could  prevent  u  from  becoming  law  this 
late  in  the  session  The  amendment  could 
kill  the  bill  to  which  it  was  attached. 

So.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
the  point  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  added  at  that  time  to  one  of  the 
bills  that  at  that  point  were  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

For  all  I  know,  the  Senator  may  be 
100-percent  correct  I  am  not  here  to 
argue  the  merits  with  him  about  the 
amendment  He  might  be  100-percent 
correct  on  everything  he  said  here. 

If  that  IS  the  case,  in  view  of  the  ob- 
jection we  have  from  the  Treasury  this 
matter  should  be  considered  next  year 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  sooner  the 
better  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  next 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  next 
Commi.ssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  might 
.see  it  the  way  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  .sees  it  If  they  do.  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  they  want  to  change 
their  position  at  the  Treasury  that  will 
be  all  right  A  new  man  is  coming  In. 
and  for  all  we  know  the  new  man  may 
oe  one  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before,  who  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence down  there,  or  an  Under  Secretary, 
who  had  much  experience  in  the  area  of 
that  sort 

In  any  event,  if  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wanted  to  simply  change 
the  Treasury  i^osition  on  the  matter  that 
would  be  all  right  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  would  have  no  objection  If 
the  Treasury  position  remains  as  It  is 
now.  I  would  think  that  the  Senator 
would  want  to  pursue  this  matter  legis- 
latively. If  he  did  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  we  should  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  let  the  Senator  explain  his  views 
and  to  let  the  Treasury  explain  theirs 
We  could  re.search  the  matter  somewhat 
in  greater  detail  to  establish  if  the  Sena- 
tor can  that  he  is  correct  about  the  mat- 
ter to  further  buttress  his  arguments 
and  see  what  the  Treasury  can  oTer  to 
support  theirs  and  s'mply  decide  it,  vo^e 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  for  decision. 

Next  year  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  not  be  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  I  suspect  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr  Dole  >  will  be  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  I  would  be  very 
dtsappointed  if  he  were  not  chairman  of 
the  committee  becau.se  he  has  waHed 
nls  turn  In  line  for  quite  a  while   He  Is 


entitled  to  it,  deserves  it,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  he  Is  my  candidate  for 
the  next  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  i  Mr  Dole  i  would  see  that  the 
matter  was  considered  early  in  the  ses- 
sion next  year  and  see  that  the  Senator 
is  oflered  a  chance  \o  resolve  the  matter 
legislatively  in  the  event  that  the  new- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  those  who 
are  appointed  with  him  did  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  my  candidate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Long. 

There  was  some  discussion  this  after- 
noon at  the  2  p.m.  meeting  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  quarreled  about  perhaps  the 
merit,  but  we  did  wonder  about  the  cost. 
No  one  could  give  us  a  cost  estimate.  We 
understand  it  Is  a  very  broad  amend- 
ment It  even  was  suggested  that  it  might 
cost  more  than  the  cleanup  bill. 

That  may  not  have  been  an  accurate 
comment,  but  it  was  one  that  was  made. 
But  I  certainly  share  the  view  expressed 
by  Senator  Long. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
lingui.shed  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Bradley,  who  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  this  amendment,  and  he  has 
Indicated  support  for  the  amendment 
and,  as  I  understand,  is  a  cosponsor. 

So  I  just  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  In  the  event  I 
should  become  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee 

Mr  HEINZ  We  are  counting  on  that 

Mr  DOLE  We  could  schedule  this  very 
early  on. 

In  the  event  we  have  a  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— and  I  assume  we  will 
have  one  announced  very  soon — I  share 
the  views  expressed  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Long,  that  this  matter  could  be 
given  a  fresh  look. 

I  did  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  the  record  should 
.show,  that  certainly  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  substance  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  I  do  look  care- 
fully at  it. 

You  correctly  stated  the  matter  of  just 
not  getting  around  to  see  enough  of  the 
Senators  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
se.sslon,  and  there  were  some  questions 
raised  todav,  and,  on  that  basis,  and  on 
the  basis  that  it  might  imperil  passage 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  what  I  hope 
will  be  his  agreement  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr  HEINZ  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey, 

Mr  BRADLEY  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  I  think  this  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  I  will  work  very  closely 
with  the  Senator,  if  he  desires,  in  the 
next  Congress  to  attempt  to  see  that  this 
is  passed  If  someone  is  going  to  clean 
up  toxic  wastes  we  should  give  them  the 
alternative  of  doing   that  through   the 


unique  financing  that  is  available 
through  IDE.  So  I  cerUinly  will  be  work- 
ing with  the  Senator  in  the  next  Congress 
to  get  his  amendment  passed  at  the 
earhest  possible  date. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey 

I  must  say,  hearing  everybody  pro- 
claim the  virtues  of  this  amendment, 
tempts  me  to  move  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  bill,  but  I  shall  refrain 
from  being  led  astray  by  that  tempU- 
tion. 

I  have  one  question  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  gather  it  is  fair  to  say, 
and  I  hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  if  the  amendment  were  to 
remain  in  the  bill  he  would  strenuously 
object  to  It  and  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  bill :  is  that  right  ■= 
Mr.  LONG  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to 
oppose  this  amendment  and  to  do  my 
best  to  see  that  it  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill,  and  even  to  urge  that  the  House 
should  resist  it  on  the  theory  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  regular 
legislative  fashion,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee should  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
it  and  to  report  it  rather  than  it  being 
offered  on  the  floor  at  this  late  stage  in 
the  session 

Mr.  HEINZ  Well,  Mr  President,  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  prevent  the  peissage  of 
superfund.  I  would  like  a  good  bill  I 
think,  frankly,  my  amendment  would 
improve  it,  but  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee, 

I  have  one  last  question  I  would  like 
to  address  to  the  person  whom  I  take  to 
have  enough  votes  to  be  elected  the  in- 
coming chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  whether  I  might  have, 
in  his  judgment,  his  support  in  schedul- 
ing the  neces.sary  hearings  I  hope  it  will 
not  take  very  long  The  Treasury  has  al- 
ready let  their  position  be  known  Other 
people  have  testified  on  this 

Second,  whether  he  and  I  might  joint- 
ly consult  on  whether  this  should  be  a 
separate  bill  which,  assuming  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  support  we  appear  to 
nearly  have  here  today,  and  it  should 
move  through  very  quickly  or  as  part  of 
another  package,  that  I  might  have  his 
interest  and  concern  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  trying  to 
expedite  what  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee then  becomes  next  year 

Mr  DOLE  Well,  If  I  could  respond 
very  briefly,  certainly  I  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  as  soon  as  I  learn  how  to  call  a  hear- 
ing [laughter] — you  have  to  have  that 
course  on  how  to  act  as  t!ie  majority, 
which  should  not  take  too  long — as  soon 
as  I  understand  how  to  do  those  things, 
I  will  act  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  I  will  ask  the  rank- 
ing Democrat.  Senator  Long  for  advice 
on  how  to  call  a  hearing  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  whatever  route  we  take.  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  either  separate 
legislation  or,  perhaps,  as  a  part  of  a 
more  general  provision  I  would  not  want 
to  wait  unt'l  the  tax  bill  is  reported  That 
may  be  some  time  next  July,  so  I  will 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Senator 
Mr  HEINZ.  I  thank  both  Senator  Dole 
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and  Senator  Long  for  their  very  suppor- 
tive comments  on  this 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  242.  as  It  appears  start- 
ing at  line  20.  page  100.  and  through  line 
15  on  page  104  be  removed,  be  stricken 
from  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
Levin'    Is  there  objection' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  .so  or- 
dered The  amendment  is  so  modified 

AMENDMIIXT    NO      2«11     I  *S    »T«THr«    MOOiritD' 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  I  a^sic 
unanimous  consent 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  let  us 
have  order,  please  ThLs  is  an  important 
announcement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  modify  amendment  No  2631  offered 
bv  mvself  Senator  Randolph  and  24 
other  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OmCTTR  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
i.s  so  ordered 

The  Senator  will  send  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  desk 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  send  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  desk 

In  order  to  explain  the  action  I  have 
taken,  let  me  briefly  summarize  what 
the  modifications  are  Some  are  purely 
technical  amendments  Some  are  minor 
amendments  that  were  agreed  to  Friday 
afternoon  between  the  hours  of  3  and  7 
but  bv  inadvertence  not  included  in  the 
printed  bill  which  was  printed  vers 
hastily  and  that  describes  most  of  the 
amendments  that  are  in  the  modified  bill 

Specifically,  I  will  enunciate  the 
amendments  One  will  exempt  farmers 
from  pesticide  notice  requirements  on 
page  20 

One  touches  on  the  Iiabihtv  of  vessels 
limited  to  those  "otherwise  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  on 
page  39 

Another  covers  "contractual  relation- 
ship "  language  of  third-party  defense 
does  not  apply  to  rail  carriers  on  page  40 

Liability  limits  for  earners  can  be  re- 
duced to  $5  million  for  substances  not 
covered  by  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  page  41 

Another  clarifies  the  language  for 
breaching  liability  limits  for  carriers  to 
deal  with  releases  where  the  prlmarv 
cause  was  a  violation  of  Federal  stand- 
ards on  page  42 

Another  provides  that  85  percent  of  the 
fund  annuallv  be  available  for  response 
rather  than  two-thirds  as  appears  on 
page  62  and  page  92  of  the  modified 
amendment 

Another  corrects  the  figures  on  page 
83  for  mercury  n'ckel.  and  phosphorous 
purely  a  technical  amendment 

Another  removes  "substances  derived 
from  coal '  from  taxable  chemicals  on 
page  84 

Another  consolidates  studv  provisions 
in  section  301,  pages  98  to  100.  and  page 

loe 

Another  adds  changes  to  49  USC  to 


Increase  the  penalty  for  Illegal  hauling 
of  hazardous  wastes,  and  finally  one 
changes  the  period  of  time  for  extending 
fertilizer  fee  exemption  from  3  to  5  years 
on  page  85 

Mr  President,  that  Ls  a  summary  of 
the  amendments  mostly  agreed  to  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  they  are  purely  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr    P>resldent.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  move  the  question 
on  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  on  the  amendment. 
No   2631.  as  further  modified 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>-  The  question  to  be  put 
by  the  Chair  is  that  on  the  modifications 
just  submitted  or  on  the  substitute  as 
previously  offered "> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
substitute,  as  modified 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute,  as 
niodifled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  .second''  Ttiere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  NELSON  'When  his  name  was 
called'  Mr  President  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  Mr  RiEGtr'  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"aye  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  ""nay  "  Therefore  I  withhold  my 
vote 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh'.  the 
S«Miator  from  Texas  Mr  Bentsen  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Hart'.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islaiid  'Mr  Pell'. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr 
RiBicorn.  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr  RiECLE'  are  necessarily 
absent 

I    further   announce   that,    if   present 

and    voting     the   Senator    from    Nevada 

■Mr     CANNON'     and    the    Senator    from 

Rhode    Lsland    'Mr     Peli  •     would    vote 

yea 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Gafn'.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Laxalt'.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias'. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Pack- 
wood  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr   Percy     are  nece.ssanly  absent 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  t>e  in  order 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct  The  Senate  is  not  in  or- 
der The  Senate  will  be  In  order 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  vote' 
The   result    was    announced — yeas    78. 
nays  9.  as  follows 

I  RollcUl  Vote  No  484  Leg  | 
TEAS— 78 


Armstrong 
Baker 

Baurus 

Biden 

Bore  II 

Boechwltz 

8radi«>' 

Bump«ra 

Burdick 

Bvrd 


Olenn 

Oold  water 

Qravcl 

Hatch 

Haineld 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Ha<ldl«aton 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 


H»rr>  F    Jr  Jarkaon 

B>rd   Robert  C  Javlta 

C'h«;ee  Jepaen 

rhi.ea  Jnhnaton 

rhurch  Kaaaebaum 

CiHThran  Kennedy 

Cohen  Leany 

Cranston  Ijertn 

C\i:ver  I>>n« 

Danforth  Luftar 

I>eConclnl  Magnuson 

1^'le  Ma  sutiaca 

Dijmenlcl  McClure 

DureiiberKer  MrCiovern 

Oiirkin  Meirher 

EUgletuc  Metzenbaum 

Ford  Mitchell 

NAYS— 9 

Bellmon  Helms  Proxmlre 

E»on  H'.ninKS  Stevens 

Heflm  M   rgan  Zorlnaky 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    A    LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY    RECORDED      1 
Nelson,  agalnit 

NOT   VOTINO— la 
B»)h  Hart  Pell 


Mij)-nihan 

Nunn 

Presaler 

Pryor 

ICaiidc/lph 

Rcth 

Siirbanefi 

SaAser 

Schmitt 

Schwelker 

Sinipaon 

Btaffonl 

SKnius 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

TaJmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tscncas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weirker 

Wullaii.s 

Youn« 


Beiiiseii 

Laxalt 

r'ercy 

Ciinr;on 

Mathtas 

Riblcoir 

Oarn 

l-nckwcKid 

RieK.e 

So  the  amendment  No  2631'.  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to  as  followb 

S'.  rike    all    after    the    enacting    clause   and 
!n^ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUoviKig: 
Thai  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Compre- 
heii>l\e    Environmental    Response     Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980' 
TITLE    I      HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCES    RE- 
LEASES    LIABILITY     COMPENSATION 
DrriNiTioNs 

Sr<  1'):  Pt.r  purpcjse  of  this  title,  the 
Term 

I  1  I  "act  of  Ood  means  an  unanticipated 
Rrave  natural  disaster  or  other  natural 
phenomenon  of  an  exceptional  inevitable 
ani  irresistible  character  the  efTects  oT  which 
covud  not  have  been  prevented  nr  avoided  by 
;he  exercise  of  due  rare  or  foresight; 

<2)  "  Admlr.lstrator  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(3 1  "barrel"  means  forty-two  United 
Stales  KaIlon.s  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

I  4  I  "claim  means  a  demand  In  writing  for 
a  sum  certain, 

i5»  ""claimant '"  means  anv  person  who  pre- 
sents a  claim  for  compensation  vinder  this 
Act, 

1 8)  "damages'  mean.s  damages  for  Injury 
or  loss  of  natural  resources  as  set  forth  In 
section  lOTiai   or  lllibi   of  this  Act 

(7i  "drinking  water  supply  "  means  anv 
raw  or  flnlsh"d  water  "ource  that  Is  or  mav 
be  'ised  bv  a  public  water  system  'as  defined 
l:i  the  -Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  i  or  as  rlrlnk- 
ini;  water  by  one  or  more  Individuals 

i8i  "environment  ■  means  lAi  the  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  rone 
and  the  ocean  waters  of  which  the  natural 
resources  are  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment  authority  of   the   United   States   under 
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ihe  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  and  (B)  any  other  surface  water, 
ground  water,  drinking  water  supply,  land 
surface  or  subsurface  strata,  or  ambient  air 
within  the  United  States  or  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  UiUted  States. 

(91  "facility"  means  (A)  any  building. 
structure  Installation  equipment,  pipe  or 
pipeline  (including  any  pipe  Into  a  sewer  or 
publicly  owned  treatment  works),  well.  pit. 
pond  lagoon  Impoundment,  ditch,  landfill, 
storage  container,  motor  vehicle,  rolling 
stock  or  aircraft,  or  (Bi  any  site  or  area 
where  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  de- 
posited stored,  disposed  of,  or  placed,  or 
otherwLse  come  to  be  located,  but  does  not 
include  anv  consumer  product  in  consumer 
use  or  any  vessel, 

(10)    "federally   permitted   release"  means 
(A)   discharges  In  compliance  with  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
'lon   Control    Act     (Bi    discharges   resulting 
from  circumstances  identified   and   reviewed 
and    made    part    of    the    public    record    with 
respect  to  a  permit  Issued  or  modified  under 
section   402   of   the   Federal    Water   Pollution 
Control    Act   and    subject    to   a   condition   of 
such  permit     (Ci    continuous  or  anticipated 
Intermittent  discharges  from  a  point  source. 
Identified  In   a  permit   or  permit   application 
■inder  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act    which  are  caused  by  events 
■iccurrlng  within  the  scope  of  relevant  oper- 
amg  or  treatment  systems    iDi  discharges  In 
'-o.nipliance  with  a  legally  enforceable  permit 
'ihder  section  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
•loii  Control  Act    lEi   releases  In  compliance 
with  a  legally  enforceable  final  permit  Iss'.ied 
pursuant  to  section  3005  lai   through   (d)   of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  from  a  haiard- 
ous  waste  treatment    storage    or  disposal  fa- 
cility when  such  permit  speclflcallv  Identifies 
the   hazardous   stibstances    and    makes   such 
substances  subject  to  a  standard  of  practice, 
control  procedure  or  bloas,sav   limitation  or 
condition    or  other  control  on  the  hazardous 
substances  in  such  releases      Fi    any  release 
In  compliance  with  a  legally  enforceable  per- 
mit issued  under  .section   102  of  section   103 
of  the  Marine  Protection  Research,  and  Sanc- 
•uarles    Act    nt    1072,    lOi    any    injection    of 
raids  authorized  under  Federal  underground 
injection  control  programs  or  State  programs 
^.ibmltted  for  Federal  approval  (and  not  dUs- 
approved   by   the   Administrator  of  the  En- 
iinnmental  Protection  Agency  i  pursuant  to 
part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act    (Hi 
any  emission  into  the  air  subject  to  a  permit 
"r  control  regulation  under  section   ill,  sec- 
'lon  112   title  I  part  C   title  I  part  D  or  State 
implementation   plans  submitted   In   accord- 
ance  with  section    110  of   the  Clean   Air  Act 
and  not  disapproved  by  the  Administrator 
of    the    Environmental    Protection    Agency). 
including    any    schedule   or    waiver    granted, 
promulgated,  or   approved   under   these   sec- 
tions    (I)    any   Injection   of   fluids  or   other 
materials  authorized  under  applicable  State 
law    (1)    for   the   purpose    of   stimulating   or 
treating  wells  for  the  production  of  crude  oil. 
r.atural  gas   or  water,  du  for  the  purpose  of 
secondary,    tertiary,    or    other   enhanced    re- 
covery of  crude  oil  or  natural   gas.  or   (111) 
which  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  conjunc- 
•lon  with  the  production  of  crude  oil  or  nat- 
■^ral  gas  and   which   are   reinjected,    (J)    the 
introduction  of  any  pollutant  Into  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  when  such  pollutant 
IS  specified  In  and  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable pretreatment  standards  of  section  307 
^bl   or   ic)    of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  en- 
rorceable    requirements    In    a    pretreatment 
program  submitted  by  a  State  or  municipal- 
I'y  for  Federal  approval  under  section  402  of 
sjch  Act.  and  (K)  any  release  of  source,  spe- 


cial nuclear,  or  byproduct  material,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  In  compliance  with  a  legally  enforce- 
able license  permit,  regulation,  or  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954; 

(11)  '"Fund""  or  "Tnut  Fund""  meana  ine 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  221  of  this  Act  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
for  which  liability  has  been  transferred  un- 
der section  107(k)  of  this  Act.  the  Post-clos- 
ure Liability  Fvind  established  by  section  232 
of  this  Act; 

( 12)  "ground  water"  means  water  In  a  sat- 
urated zone  or  stratum  beneath  the  surface 
of  land  or  water. 

113)  "guarantor"  means  any  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  an 
owner  or  op)erator  under  this  Act; 

(14)  '"hazardous  substance  "  means  (A)  any 
substance  designated  pursuant  to  section  311 
ibM2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  (B)  any  element,  compound 
mixture  solution,  or  substance  designated 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  Act.  (C)  any 
hazardous  waste  having  the  characteristics 
identl "  ed  under  or  listed  pursuant  to  section 
3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (but  not 
including  any  waste  the  regulation  of  which 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress).  (D)  any 
toxic  pollutant  listed  under  section  307 (a') 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(E|  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  listed  under 
section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  IF) 
any  Imminently  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stance or  mixture  with  respect  ot  which  the 
Administrator  has  taken  action  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  The  term  does  not  Include  petroleum. 
Including  crude  oil  or  any  fraction  thereof 
which  is  not  otherwise  specifically  listed  or 
designated  as  a  hazardous  substance  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  this  par- 
agraph, and  the  term  does  not  include  nat- 
ural gas.  natural  gas  liquids  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas,  or  synthetic  gas  usable  for  fuel  (or 
mixtures  of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic 
gas). 

(15 1  "navigable  waters"  or  '"nevlgable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States"  means  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Including  the  territorial 
seas. 

(16)  "natura:  resources"  means  land  fish, 
wildlife,  biota,  air.  water,  ground  water, 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  other  such  re- 
sources belonging  to.  managed  by.  held  In 
trust  by.  appertaining  to.  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  (including  the 
resources  of  the  fishery  conservation  zone  es- 
tablished by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976) .  any  State  or  local 
government,    or    any    foreign    government; 

(17)  "olTshore  facility""  means  any  facility 
of  any  kind  located  In.  on,  or  under,  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  facility  of  any  kind  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  is  located  in.  on.  or  under  any  other 
waters,  other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel; 

(18)  "onshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  motor  vehicles 
and  rolling  stock)  of  any  kind  located  In.  on. 
or  under,  any  land  or  nonnavlgabie  waters 
within  the  United  States; 

(19)  "otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  "  means  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  bv  virtue 
of  United  States  citizenship.  United  States 
vessel  documentation  or  numbering,  or  as 
provided  by  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party; 

(20)  (A)    "owner   or   operator"   means    (1) 


In  the  case  of  a  vessel,  any  person  owning 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  such  ves- 
sel. (II)  In  the  case  of  an  onahore  facility  or 
an  ofT&hore  facility,  any  person  owning  or 
operating  such  facility,  and  dlii  in  the  case 
of  any  abandoned  facility,  any  person  who 
owned,  operated,  or  otherwise  controlled  ac- 
tivities at  such  facility  immediately  prior 
to  such  abandonment  Such  term  does  not 
include  a  person,  who.  without  participating 
in  the  management  of  a  vessel  or  facility 
holds  Indicia  of  ownership  primarily  to  pro- 
tect his  security  Interest  In  the  vessel  or 
faclUty, 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  and  except 
as  provided  in  section  107(a)  (3)  or  i4i  of 
this  Act.  1 1)  the  term  "owner  or  operator" 
shall  mean  such  common  carrier  or  other 
bona  fide  for  hire  carrier  acting  as  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  during  such  transporta- 
tion. (II)  the  shipper  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance shall  not  be  considered  to  have  caused 
or  contributed  to  any  release  during  such 
transportation  which  resulted  solely  from 
circumstances  or  conditions  beyond  his 
control; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  delivered  by  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  to  a  disposal  or  treatment 
facility  and  except  as  provided  in  section 
107ia)  (3  I  or  i4)ili  the  term  "owner  or  op- 
erator" shall  not  include  such  common  or 
contract  carrier,  and  (11)  such  common  or 
contract  carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  any  release  at 
such  disposal  or  treatment  facility  resulting 
from  circumstances  or  conditions  beyond  its 
control; 

(21)  "person""  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  con- 
sortium. Joint  venture,  commercial  entity, 
United  States  Oovernment,  State,  munic- 
ipality, commission,  political  subdivision  of 
a  Slate,  or  any  Interstate  body; 

1 22)  "release"  means  any  filling  leaking 
pumping  pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  dis- 
charging, injecting,  escaping,  leaching, 
dumping,  or  disposing  Into  the  environment, 
but  excludes  (A)  any  release  which  results 
in  exposure  to  persons  solely  within  a  work- 
place, with  respect  to  a  claim  which  such 
persons  may  assert  against  the  employer  of 
such  persons,  (B)  emissions  from  the  engine 
exhaust  of  a  motor  vehicle,  rolling  stock  air- 
craft, vessel  or  pipeline  pumping  station  en- 
gine. (C)  release  of  source,  byproducts,  or 
special  nuclear  material  from  a  nuclear  in- 
cident, as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  If  such  release  is 
subject  to  requirements  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial protection  established  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  under  section  170  of 
such  Act,  or.  for  the  purposes  of  section  104 
of  this  title  or  any  other  response  action, 
any  release  of  source  byproduct,  or  special 
nuclear  material  from  any  processing  site 
designated  under  section  102(ai(l)  or  302 
lai  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978.  and  (D)  the  normal  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer; 

(23)  "remove""  or  ""removal"  means  the 
cleanup  or  removal  of  released  hazardous 
substances  from  the  environment,  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  taken  In  the  event 
of  the  threat  of  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
lances  into  the  environment,  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  monitor  assess  and 
evaluate  the  release  or  threat  of  release  of 
hazardous  substances,  the  disposal  of  re- 
moved material,  or  the  taking  of  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent. 
minimize,  or  mitigate  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare  or  to  the  environment 
which   mav  otherwise   result   from   a   release 
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ur   thre»i   of   rfl*a.ie    The   term   InrHides.    In 
addition     without    being   limited   to,   necurlty 
fencing    or   other   meMvires    to    limit    accew. 
provision  of  alternative  water  »uppllea.  tem- 
porary evacuation  and  housing  of  threatened 
individuals  not  otherwise  provided  for    action 
taken  under  section   llViib)   of  this  Act    and 
any  emergency  aaslstance  which  may  t>e  pro- 
vided  under  the  Disaster  Relief   Act   of   1974 
{■2*\      reniedv  '  or  "remedial  action     means 
those     actions     consistent     with     permanent 
remedy  taken  instea^l  of  or  In  addition  to  re- 
moval   actions    in    the   event    of    a    release    nr 
threatened  relea.se  of  a  hazardous  substance 
into  the  environment    to  prevent  or  rnlnlmUe 
the  release  of  hazardovis  substances  so  that 
they  do  not  migrate  to  cause  substantial  dan- 
ger to  present  or  future  pvibllc  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment    The  term  includes 
but   18    not    limited    to,   such   actions   at    the 
location   of    the   release   as   storage,   confine- 
ment     perimeter     protection     using     dlkf- 
trenches,    or   ditches,   clav    cover     neutraliza- 
tion,   cleanup    of    released     hazardous    sub- 
stances or  contaminated  materials    recvcUng 
or   reuse,   diversion,   deatrurtlon,   segregation 
of   'eactlve    wastes,   dredging   or   excavations, 
repair  or  replacement  of  leaking  containers, 
collection     of     leachate     and     runofl      onslte 
treatment  or  Incineration    provision  of  alter- 
native   water    supplies     an-J    any    monitoring 
reasonably   req\ured   to  assure   that  such  ac- 
tions protect   the  public   health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment    The  term  Includes  the 
costs   of    permanent    rekx-atlon    <jf    residents 
and     buslneaaea     and     community     facilities 
where   the   FTesldent   determines   that,   alone 
or  m  combination  with  other  measures   svuh 
relocation    Is    more    cost -effective    than    and 
environmentally   preferable   to  the  transpor- 
tation   storage    treatment    destruction   or  se- 
cure   disposition    ofTslte    nf    hazardous    sub- 
stances or  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  or  welfare    The  term 
does  ru't  Inchide  offslte  transport  of  hazard- 
ous   substances     or    the    storage     treatment 
destruction,    or   .secure   disposition   ofTslte   of 
such  hazardous  substances  or  contaminated 
materials    \inlesa    the    President    determines 
that  such  actions  (At   are  more  cost-efTectlve 
than  other  remedial   actions    iBi    will  create 
new  capacity  ro  manage    in  compliance  with 
subtitle    C   of    the    solid    Waste    Disposal    Act 
hazardous  substances  in  addition  to  those  lo- 
cated at  the  afTected  facility   or     Ci  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  p\ibllc  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  from  a  present  or  p<-)tentlal 
risk    which    may    be    created    bv    further    ex- 
posure   to    the    continued    presence    of    such 
substances  or  materials 

(351  'respond'  or  "response"  means  re- 
move, removal    remedy,  and  remedial  action 

136)  "transport"  or  "transportation" 
means  the  movement  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance bv  any  mode  Including  pipeline  i  as 
defined  In  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act)  and  In 
the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance  which  has 
been  accepted  for  transportation  by  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  the  term  "trans- 
port" or  "transportation"  shall  IncUide  any 
stoppage  In  transit  which  Is  temp<irarv.  In- 
cidental to  the  transportation  movement, 
and  at  the  ordinary  operating  convenience 
of  a  commiui  or  contract  carrier  and  any 
such  stoppage  shall  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuity of  movement  and  not  as  the  storage 
of  a  hazardous  substance. 

1 37)  "United  States"  and  "State"  include 
the  several  States  fif  the  t'nlted  States  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa,  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  and  any 
other  territory  or  posaesslon  fiver  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction 

1 38 1  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artindal  contrivance 
u««d.  or  capable  of  being  us«d.  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water 


|39)  "disposal"  hazardous  waste  .  and 
■treatment"  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act, 

(30)  "territorial  sea"  and  "contiguous 
zone  "  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in 
section  502  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 

(311  'national  contingency  plan"  means 
the  national  contingency  plan  published  un- 
der section  311(ci  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  or  revised  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  Act    and 

(33)   "liable  "  or     llabiuiy     under  this  title 
shall   be  construed  to  be  the  standard  of  li- 
ability   which    obtains   under  .section    311    of 
the  Federal   Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
«rpo«r»Bii-  giANTiTHs  and  additionai. 
disicnatidns 

Sec  103  (a)  The  Admlnl.Mrator  shall 
promulgate  and  revise  a<  may  be  appropri- 
ate regulations  designating  as  hazardoxi.s 
suh.'vtaiices  in  hddltlnn  ;,.  thiwe  referred  tn 
m  section  101(14)  of  this  title,  such  ele- 
ments compounds  mixtures  solutions  and 
substances  which  when  reles-^ed  Into  the 
environment  may  present  substantial  dan- 
ger to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the 
environment,  aid  shall  pmmulgale  regula- 
tions establishing  that  quantity  of  any  haz- 
ardous substance  the  release  of  which  shall 
t)e  repfjrted  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
title  The  Administrator  may  deterinliie  that 
one  single  quantity  shall  be  the  reportable 
quantity  for  any  hazardoas  substance  re- 
gardless of  the  medium  into  which  the  haz- 
ardous substance  Is  relea-sed 

lb)  Unless  and  until  sxiperseded  by  regula- 
tions establishing  a  reportable  quantity 
under  :.vibsectlon  (ai  of  this  sectlrm  for  any 
hazardous  substance  as  defined  in  section 
101il4)  of  this  title  il)  a  quantltv  of  one 
povind  or  1  2  )  for  those  hazardous  substances 
for  which  rep<:)rtable  quantities  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  section  311ib)i4i  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutl.io  Control  Act 
such  reportable  quantity  shall  be  deemed 
that  quantity,  the  release  of  which  requires 
notification  pursuant  to  section  103(a|  or 
lb)  of  this  title 

NOTICtS     PINAl-TllS 

Sec  103  (a)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a 
vessel  or  an  otTshore  or  an  onshore  facility 
shall,  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any 
release  lother  than  a  federally  permitted 
release)  of  a  hazardous  substance  from  such 
vessel  or  facility  m  quantities  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  determined  pursuant  to 
■section  103  of  this  title  Immediately  notify 
the  National  Response  Center  established 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  such  release 
The  National  Response  Center  shall  con- 
vev  the  notification  expeditiously  to  all  ap- 
propriate Oovernment  agencies  including 
the   Governor  of   any   affected   State 

I  b)  Any  person  — 

111  In  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  released,  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  relea.se  Into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
adjoining  shorelines  or  into  or  upon  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone   or 

i3i  In  charge  of  a  ves.sel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  released  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  which  may 
affe-t  natural  resources  belonging  to  apper- 
taining to  or  under  the  excUislve  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding resources  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Maria<{ement  Act  of  197fi)  and 
who  Is  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
release  or 

(3)  In  charge  of  a  facility  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  is  released,  other  that) 
a  federally  permitted  release  In  a  quantl'v 
equal    to    or    greater    than    that    determined 


pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  title  who 
falls  to  notify  Immediately  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  as 
s<v>n  as  he  has  knowledge  of  such  release 
shall.  up>on  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  110  000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both  Notification  received 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  or  Inforniatioii 
i>btalned  by  the  exploitation  of  such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  used  against  any  such  per- 
son in  any  criminal  case  except  a  prtaecu- 
tlon  for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false  state- 
ment 

(C)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  or  who  at  the  time  r.f 
disposal  owned  or  operated  or  who  accepted 
hazardous  substances  for  transport  and  se- 
lected, a  tariiiiy  at  which  hazardovis  sub- 
stances (as  defined  In  section  101il4iiC| 
of  this  tlt>i  are  or  have  been  stored,  treated. 
or  disposed  i^if  shall  unless  such  facility  has 
a  permit  Issued  under  or  has  been  accorded 
interim  status  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  notify  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protectum  Agency 
of  the  existence  of  such  facility  specifying 
the  amount  and  type  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance to  be  found  there,  and  any  known. 
suspected  or  likely  releases  of  such  sub- 
stances from  such  facility  The  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe  In  greater  detail  the  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  notice  and  the  Informa- 
tion Included  The  Administrator  shall  no- 
tify the  affected  State  agency,  or  any  depart- 
ment designated  by  the  Governor  to  receive 
such  notice,  of  the  existence  of  such  facility 
Any  person  who  knowingly  falls  to  notify  the 
Administrator  of  th»  existence  of  any  such 
facility  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  110000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both  In  addition  any 
such  person  who  knowingly  falls  to  provide 
the  notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  anv  limitation  of  liability 
or  to  any  defenses  to  liability  set  out  m  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  Act  Pro  tided,  'loticirr  That 
notification  under  this  stibsectlon  Is  not  re- 
quired for  any  facility  which  would  t)e  re- 
portable hereunder  .solely  as  a  result  of  any 
s'nppage  In  transit  which  Is  temporary  in- 
cidental to  the  transportation  movement, 
or  at  the  ordinary  operating  convenience  of 
a  common  or  contract  carrier,  and  such  stop- 
page shall  be  considered  as  a  continuity  of 
movemen*  and  not  as  the  s'orage  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  Notification  received  pur- 
suant to  this  svib.sectlon  or  Information  ob- 
tained by  the  exploitation  of  such  notifica- 
tion shall  not  be  used  against  any  such  per- 
son m  any  criminal  case  except  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  false  state- 
ment 

Id)  (1  )  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  specifying 
with  respect  to — • 

(A)  the  location,  title,  or  condition  of  a 
facility,  and 

(B)  the  Identity,  characteristics  quantity 
origin,  or  condition  (Including  rontainerlza- 
tlon  and  previous  treatment)  of  anv  hazard- 
ous substances  contained  or  deposited  In  a 
facility, 

the  records  which  shall  be  retained  by  any 
person  required  to  provide  the  notification 
of  a  facility  set  out  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  Such  specification  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion 

(3)  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  fifty  years  thereafter  or  for 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  establishment  ot 
a  record  (whichever  Is  later)  or  at  any  such 
earlier  time  as  a  waiver  Is  obtained  under 
paragraph  ( 3  i  of  this  subsection  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  anv  such  person  knowingly  to 
destroy,  mutilate    erase    dispose  of    conceal. 
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or  otherwise  render  unaviiilablc  or  unread- 
able or  falsify  any  records  idenufied  m  para- 
graph ill  of  this  subsection  Any  person  who 
violates  this  para^iraph  shall  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  niorf  than  $20  000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both 

(3)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  date  which 
occurs  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act ,  any  person  Identified  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronme?ital  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  a  waiver  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  thl.s 
subsection  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  grant  such  waiver  If  in  his  discretion, 
such  waiver  would  not  unroa-sonablv  inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act  The  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding such  a  waiver  so  as  to  inform  parties 
of  the  proper  application  procedure  and  con- 
ditions for  approval  of  such  a  waiver 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  In  his 
discretion  require  any  such  person  to  retain 
any  record  identified  pursuant  to  paraprraph 
<I)  of  this  subsection  f(jr  s\ich  a  time  period 
m  excess  of  the  period  specified  In  piirapraph 
i2l  of  this  subsection  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect  ;he 
public  health  or  welfare 

lei  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
application  of  a  pesticide  product  registered 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlcidc  Act  or  to  the  handlltig  and  stor- 
age of  such  a  pesticide  product  by  an  agri- 
cultural producer 

(f)  No  notification  shall  be  required  under 
subsection  tai  or  (b)  of  this  section  for  any 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance — 

(1)  which  Is  required  to  be  reported  (or 
specifically  exempted  from  a  requirement  for 
reporting  1  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  regulations  thereunder 
and  which  has  been  reported  to  the  National 
Response  Center,  or 

(2)  which  Is  a  continuous  release,  stable 
In  quantity  and  rate,  and  Is — 

I  A)  from  a  facility  for  which  notification 
has  been  given  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  or 

IB)  a  release  of  which  notification  has 
been  given  under  subsection  (bi  and  (b) 
of  this  section  for  a  period  sufTiclent  to  es- 
tablish the  continuity,  quantity  and  regu- 
larity of  such  release: 

Proiidfd.  That  notification  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  given  for  releases  subject  to 
this  paragraph  annually,  or  at  such  time  as 
there  Is  anv  statistically  significant  Increase 
in  the  quantity  of  any  hazardous  substance 
or  constituent  thereof  released,  above  that 
previously  reported  or  occurring 

RESPONSE   AVTHOamES 

Sec  104  (B)(1)  Whenever  lA)  any  hazard- 
ous substance  Is  released  or  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  such  a  release  Into  the 
environment,  or  (B)  there  Is  a  release  or  sub- 
stantial threat  of  release  Into  the  environ- 
ment of  any  pollutant  or  contaminant  which 
may  present  an  Imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  act.  consistent 
with  the  national  contingency  plan  to  re- 
move or  arrange  for  the  removal  of.  and  pro- 
vide for  remedial  action  relating  to  such 
hazardous  substance,  pollutant,  or  contami- 
nant at  any  time  (including  Its  removal 
from  any  contaminated  natural  resource), 
or  take  any  other  response  measure  consist- 
ent with  the  national  contingency  plan 
which  the  Pre.i^ident  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, unless  tlie  President  determines 
thai  such  removal  and  remedial  action  will 
tie  done  properly   by  the  owner  or  operator 
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of  the  vessel  or  facility  from  which  the  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  emanates,  or  by 
any  other  respcjiisible  party 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pol- 
lutant or  conianiuiaiu  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  any  element  substance 
compound  or  mixture,  including  disease- 
causing  agents  which  after  release  into  the 
environment  and  upon  exposure  Ingestion, 
inhalation,  or  assimilation  into  any  orga- 
nism either  directly  from  the  environment 
or  indirectly  by  ingestion  through  food 
chains  will  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
to  cause  death  disease  behavioral  abnormal- 
ities, cancer,  genetic  mutation,  physiological 
malfunctions  luuiudlng  malfunctions  in  re- 
production) or  physical  deIormatujn,s,  in 
such  organisms  or  their  ofTspring  Tlie  term 
does  not  Include  petroleum  including  crude 
oil  and  any  fraction  thereof  which  is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
hazardous  substances  under  section  101(14) 

(A)  through  (F)  of  this  title,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude natural  gas  liquefied  natural  gas  or 
synthetic  gas  of  pipeline  quality  (or  mlx- 
tuies  of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic 
gas) 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  is  authorized 
to  act  pursuant  to  jubeection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  whenever  the  President  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  relea.se  iias  occurred  or  is  about 
to  occur  or  that  illness,  disease  or  com- 
plaints thereof  may  be  attributable  to  expo- 
sure to  a  hazardous  substance  pollutant  or 
contaminant  and  that  a  relea.se  may  have 
occurred  or  be  occurring,  he  may  undertal;? 
such  Investigations,  monitoring  surveys, 
testing,  and  other  information  gathering  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
Identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  re- 
lea.se  or  threat  thereof,  the  source  and  nature 
of  the  hazardous  substances  pollutants  or 
contaminants  Involved  and  the  extent  of 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  to 
the  environment  In  addltior.  the  President 
may  undertake  such  planning  legdl,  fiscal, 
economic,  engineering,  architectural  and 
other  studies  or  investigations  a£  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  plan  and 
direct  response  actions  to  recover  the  costs 
thereof  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

(c)(1)  Unless  (A)  the  President  finds  thai 
(11  continued  response  actions  are  immedi- 
ately required  to  prevent,  limit  or  mitigate 
an  emergency  iiii  there  is  an  immediate  ri.«k 
to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment, and  (111)  such  a.sslstance  will  not 
otherwise   be  provided  on   a   timely  basis,  or 

(B)  the  President  ha.s  determined  the  appro- 
priate remedial  actions  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  State  or 
States  In  which  the  source  of  the  release  Is 
located  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  obliga- 
tions from  the  Fund,  other  than  those  au- 
thorized by  subsection  lb)  of  this  section, 
shall  not  continue  after  $1,000,000  has  been 
obligated  for  re.sponse  actions  or  six  months 
has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  initial  response 
to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  hazard- 
ous substances 

(2)  The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
affected  State  or  States  before  determining 
any  appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section 

(3)  The  President  shall  not  provide  any 
remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  section 
iinle&s  the  State  In  which  the  release  occurs 
first  enters  Into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  President  providing 
assurances  deemed  adequate  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  (A)  the  State  will  assure  all  future 
maintenance  of  the  removal  and  remedial 
actions  provided  for  the  expected  life  of 
such  actions  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. (B)  the  State  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 


acceptable  to  the  President  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  any 
neceiisary  offsite  storage  destruction  treat- 
ment, or  secure  disposition  of  the  hazardous 
substances,  and  iCi  the  State  will  pay  or 
assure  payment  of  ui  10  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  the  remedial  action  including  ail 
future  maintenance,  or  di)  at  least  5<,i  per 
centum  or  such  greater  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  appropriate  taking  into 
account  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  sums 
expanded  m  response  to  a  release  at  a  facility 
that  was  owned  at  the  time  of  any  disposal 
of  hazardous  substances  therein  by  the 
State  or  i  political  subdivision  thereof  The 
President  shall  grant  the  Slate  a  credit 
against  the  share  of  the  costs  for  which  it  is 
responsible  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
documented  direct  out-of-pocket  non- 
Federal  funds  expended  or  obligated  by  the 
Stale  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  after 
January  1 ,  1978,  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  cost -eligible  response 
actions  and  claims  for  damages  compensable 
under  section  111  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  specific  release  In  question  Proi-ided 
houcier  That  in  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  the  credit  granted  exceed  the  total  re- 
sponse costs  relating  to  the  release 

(4  I  The  President  shall  select  appropriate 
remedial  actions  determined  to  be  necessarv 
to  carry  out  this  section  which  are  to  the 
extent  practicable  in  accordance  with  the 
national  contingency  plan  and  which  pro- 
vide for  that  cost-effective  response  which 
provides  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  at  the  facility  under  con- 
sideration and  the  availability  of  amounts 
from  the  Fund  established  under  title  11  of 
this  Act  to  respond  to  other  sites  which  pre- 
sent or  may  present  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment  taking 
Into  consideration  the  need  for  immediate 
action 

(did  I  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  the  capability  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of 
the  actions  authorized  In  this  section,  the 
President  may.  m  his  discretion  enter  into 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
prioritle.s  established  pursuant  to  section 
105(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  reasonable  response  costs  thereof  from 
the  Fund  Any  contract  made  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  cost -sharing  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (O  of  this  section 

(2)  If  the  President  enters  Into  a  cost- 
sharing    agreement    pursuant    to    subsection 

(C)  of  this  section  or  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
fails  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  the 
contract,  the  President  may  after  provid- 
ing sixty  days  notice,  seek  in  the  appropriate 
Federal  district  court  to  enforce  the  contract 
or  to  recover  any  funds  advanced  or  any 
costs  Incurred  because  of  the  breach  of  the 
contract  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

(3)  Where  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  Is  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  and  legal  assistance  in  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  any  contract 
or  subcontract  in  connection  with  response 
actions  assisted  under  this  title,  and  to  inter- 
vene in  any  civil  action  Involving  the  en- 
forcement  of  such  contract  or  subconti-act 

1 4 1  Where  two  or  more  noncontiguous 
facilities  are  reasonably  related  on  the  basis 
uf  geography  or  on  the  basis  of  the  threat 
or  potential  threat  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare   or   the   environment,   the   President 
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may.  la  his  discretion  tr«it  ihfse  related 
[aciluies  HA  one  for  purpoeew  of  ihi.s  aeciion 
(eiili  FVjr  purpoees  of  aJususMii^  in  deier- 
.•nliuii^i:  the  need  :or  respiniM"  to  a  release 
under  this  title  or  enforiiin;  the  pruvuiions 
of  this  title  any  pervm  Alio  »t.  .re«  treats, 
ir  duspones  of  or  *here  ne<  es»ar\  i"  aaier- 
tam  r»<;t»  not  available  a!  the  rarllitv  where 
Mich  ha/Ardous  6un.iiaiues  are  lixated,  who 
>;enerate»  transports  or  otherwise  handles 
or  has  haiuileO  ha/ardotis  sutMtaiices  shall. 
upon  rt-<niest  of  any  ortlcer  employee  or  rep- 
reseniatlve  of  the  I'realdeiit  duly  designated 
by  the  Itesident  or  upon  request  o:  any  duly 
deslKnated  officer  employee  or  representa- 
tive of  a  State  where  appropriate,  furnish 
information  relating  to  such  substances  and 
permit  such  person  at  all  rea.sonable  times 
to  have  access  to  and  to  copy  all  records 
relating  to  such  substances  For  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence  such 
officers  employees  or  representatives  are 
authorized  — 

lAi  to  enter  at  reasonable  times  any 
establishment  or  other  place  where  such 
hazardous  substances  are  or  have  t>een  gen- 
eniied  stored  treated  or  disposed  of.  or 
transported  from. 

iBi  to  Inspect  and  obtain  samples  from 
any  person  of  any  such  sub.-.taiue  and  sample 
of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such  sub- 
stances Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  re«sonable 
promptness  If  the  officer  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative obtains  any  samples,  prior  lo 
leavuiK  the  premises  he  shall  ^\se  to  the 
owner  operator  or  penwjn  In  charge  a  re- 
■eiji;  des, Tlblng  the  sample  obtained  and  If 
recjuested  a  portion  of  each  such  sample 
equal  In  volume  of  welRht  to  the  portion 
retained  If  any  analysis  Is  made  of  such 
samples,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  anal- 
ysis shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the 
owner,   operator    or  person   In   charge 

i3l(Al  Any  records  reports,  or  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  any  person  under  this 
section  I  Including;  records  reports,  or  In- 
formation obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
President  I  shall  be  available  to  the  public, 
except  that  tipoii  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  President  (or  the  State,  as  the  case  may 
be  I  by  anv  person  that  records,  reports,  or 
Information  or  particular  part  thereof 
(Other  than  health  or  safety  effects  data),  to 
which  the  President  (or  the  State,  as  the 
case  may  bei  or  any  officer  employee  or  rep- 
resentative has  access  under  this  section  If 
made  public  would  divulge  Information  en- 
titled to  protection  under  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  such  In- 
formation or  partloilar  portion  thereof  shall 
tie  considered  conOdentlal  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  that  section  except  that  such 
record  report  doctiment  or  Information  may 
be  dl.sclosed  to  other  officers  employees,  or 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act. 
or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act 

(Bi  Anv  person  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
divulges  or  discloses  any  information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall. 
upon  conviction  be  "lublect  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  »5  (XIO  or  to  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  both 

(Ci  In  submitting  da-a  under  this  Act.  a 
person  required  to  provide  such  data  may 
(1)  desi^.-nate  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection  and  illi  submit  su<  h  designated 
data  separa'elv  from  other  data  submitted 
under  this  Act  A  designation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  ni«de  m  wrltlnk.'  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  President 
by  regulation 

iD)  Notwithstanding  anv  limitation  con- 
tained m  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  all  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  President  (or  any  repre- 
sentative  of   the  President)    under  this  Act 


may  prescribe 


shall  be  made  available  upon  written  request 
of  any  duly  authorized  committee  of  the 
Congress,  to  such  committee 

if)  In  awarding  ront raits  to  any  person 
engaged  in  response  actions  the  President  or 
the  State  in  any  ca.se  where  it  Is  awarding 
contracts  pursuant  tti  a  contract  entered  into 
under  subsection  idi  of  this  section  shall 
require  compliance  with  Federal  health  and 
safety  standards  established  under  section 
301  (f I  of  this  Act  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors as  a  condition  of  such  contracts 
(giill  All  lab.  rers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction,  repair,  or 
alteration  work  lunded  In  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  proj- 
ects of  a  character  similar  in  the  lorallty  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  The 
President  shall  not  approve  any  such  funding 
without  f\rst  obtaining  adequate  a.ssurance 
thit  required  labor  standard.i  will  be  main- 
tained up.n  the  coruslriictlon  work 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  labor  shall  have  with 
re<pect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
paragraph  (I),  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3170.  64  Stat  1267)  and 
section  27«c  of  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Ci>de 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  subject  lo  the  provisions  of  section 
1 1 1  of  this  Act.  the  President  may  authorize 
the  u.se  of  such  emergency  procurement  p<iw - 
ers  as  he  deems  necessary  to  etTect  the  pur- 
pos"  of  ihls  Act  Up,jn  determination  that 
such  procedures  are  necessary  the  President 
shall  promulgate  regulations  prescribing  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  authority 
shall  be  u.sed  and  the  procedures  governing 
the   use  of  such   authority 

1 1)  There  Is  hereby  established  wlthm  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  agency,  to  be  known 
as  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  which  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
The  Administrator  of  said  Agency  shall  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the  Com- 
mlulcner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  the  S-->rial 
Se.-urliy  Administration  etlectuate  and  Im- 
plement the  he,\lth  related  authorities  of  this 
Act     In   .\ddltion,  said  Administrator  shall— 

)  1 1  In  cooperation  w  lih  the  States,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  national  registry  of 
serious  diseisei  and  Ulnes.ses  and  a  national 
registry  of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

(3)  establish  and  maintain  inventory  of 
literature,  research  and  studies  on  the  health 
elects   of   toxic   substances 

(3)  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
establlih  and  maintain  a  complete  listing  of 
areas  closed  to  the  public  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted In  u.'e  because  of  toxic  substance 
contamination. 

(4(  in  cases  of  public  health  emergencies 
caused  or  believed  lo  be  caused  by  exposure 
to  loxlc  Bubstaiices  provide  medical  care  and 
testing  to  exposed  individuals,  including  but 
not  limited  to  tissue  sampling,  chromosomal 
testing,  epidemiological  studies,  or  any  other 
assistance  appropriate  under  the  clrcum- 
tances:  and 

(6)  either  Independently  or  as  part  of 
other  health  status  survey,  conduct  periodic 
survey  and  screening  programs  to  determine 
relationships  between  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances ond  Illness  In  cases  of  public  health 
emergencies,  exposed  person.s  shall  be  eligible 


for  admission  to  hospitals  and  other  facili 
lies  and  services  operated  or  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Service 

NATTONAI.    c.  ONTINSINCY    PLA.S' 

Sei  105  Wlthm  one  hundred  and  elgh'j 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ttie 
President  shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  putjlic  comments,  revise  and  republish 
the  national  contingency  plan  fur  the  re- 
moval of  oil  and  hazardous  substances,  origi- 
nally prepared  and  published  ptirsuant  to 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  to  reflect  and  effectuate  the  re- 
sp<insibllitles  and  powers  created  by  this  Act 
m  addition  to  thote  matters  sj>ecined  m  sec- 
tion 311(C)  (2)  Such  revision  shall  include  a 
section  of  the  plan  to  t)e  known  a.s  tlie  na- 
tional hazardous  suhslaiKe  response  plan 
which  shall  establish  prtxedures  and  stand- 
ards for  responding  to  relecses  of  hazardous 
substances,  pollutants  and  contaminants 
which  shall  include  at  a  minimum 

(1)  method  for  discovering  and  Investigat- 
ing facilities  at  wnlch  hazardotis  substances 
have  tjeen  disposed  i^f  or  otherwise  come  to 
be  located. 

i2i  methods  f<ir  evaluating,  including 
analyse.s  of  relative  cost  and  remedying  any 
releases  or  threats  of  releases  from  facilities 
which  pose  substantial  danger  to  the  puljli. 
health  or  the  environment. 

(3i  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  oppropriate  extent  of  removal  remedy 
and  other  mea.sures  authorized  by  this  Act 
(41  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  the  Federal  State  and  local  governments 
and  for  interstate  and  tiongovernmental  en- 
titles m  etlertuating  the  plan. 

(5i  provision  for  Identification  procure- 
ment, maintenance  and  storage  of  response 
equipment  and  supplies 

(6)  a  methfKl  for  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  the  existence  of 
svich  facilities  which  may  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  or  controlled  properties  and  any 
relea.ses  of  hazardous  substances  from  svich 
facilities. 

(  1 )  means  of  assuring  that  remedial  ac- 
tion measures  are  cost-eflectlve  over  the 
period  of  potential  exposure  to  the  hazard- 
ous substances  or  contaminated  materials 
(8)  (A)  criteria  for  determining  priorities 
among  releases  or  threatened  releases 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  remedial  action  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  taking  into  account  the 
potential  urgency  of  such  action  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  removal  action  Criteria 
and  priorities  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  ba.sed  upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  President  taking 
into  account  to  the  extent  possible  the 
population  at  risk  the  hazjird  potential  of 
the  hazardous  substances  at  such  facilities. 
the  pfitential  for  contamination  of  drinking 
water  supplies,  the  potential  for  direct  hu- 
man contact  the  potential  for  destruction 
of  sensitive  ecosv stems  State  preparedness 
to  assume  State  costs  and  responsibilities 
and  other  appropriate  factors. 

iB)  based  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  lAi  of  this  paragraph  the 
President  shall  list  as  part  of  the  plan  na- 
tional priorities  among  the  known  relea.ses 
or  threatened  releases  throughovit  the 
United  States  and  shall  revl.se  the  list  no 
less  often  than  annuallv  Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  annuallv  thereafter  each  State  shall 
establish  and  svibmit  for  consideration  by 
the  President  priorities  for  remedial  action 
among  known  relea.ses  and  potential  re- 
leases in  that  State  based  upon  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  lA)  of  this  para- 
graph In  assembling  or  revising  the  na- 
tlcnal  list,  the  President  shall  consider  anv 
priorities  established  by  the  States  To  the 
extent  practicable  at  least  four  hundred 
of    the    highest    priority    facilities   shall    be 
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designated  individually  and  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  top  priority  among  known 
response  larget.s  .  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable shall  Include  among  the  one  hun- 
dred highest  priority  facilities  at  least  one 
s,i,n  ta>;lity  from  each  State  which  shall 
be  the  facility  designated  by  the  Slate  as 
presenting  the  greatest  danger  lo  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment  among 
the  known  lacilities  in  such  State  Other 
priority  facilities  or  incidents  may  be  listed 
singly  or  grouped  for  response  priority  pur- 
posci,  and 

i9i  specified  roles  for  private  organiza- 
tions uiid  entities  in  preparation  for  re- 
sponse and  m  responding  to  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  including  identification 
of  appropriate  rt<Jalltlcatloiu  and  capacity 
therefor 

The  plan  shall  specify  procedure.'-  tech- 
niques materials,  equipment,  and  methods 
to  be  employed  In  .denniying,  removing,  or 
remedvlng  releases  ('.'  hazardous  substances 
comparable  to  those  required  under  section 
311(C)(2l  (F)  and  lO)  and  ijlil)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Follow- 
ing publication  of  the  revised  national  con- 
tingency plan,  the  response  to  and  actions 
to  minimize  damage  Irum  hazardou.-!  sub- 
stances releases  shall,  to  the  greate.st  extent 
possible  be  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  The  President  may  from  time 
to  time,  revise  and  republish  the  national 
contingency  plan 

ABATtMENT    ACTION 

Stc  106  (a)  In  addition  to  ony  other  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  Stale  or  local  government, 
when  the  President  determines  that  there 
may  be  an  imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  lo  the  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  because  of  an  octual  or 
threatened  relea.sc  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  a  facility,  he  may  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  ihe  United  Stales  to  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate  such  dan- 
ger or  threat  and  the  district  court  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  district  m  which  the 
threat  occurs  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  ihe  ca.se  may  require  The  Presi- 
dent may  also,  after  notice  lo  the  allected 
Slate,  take  other  action  under  this  sec- 
tion includuig.  but  not  limited  to.  issuing 
buch  orders  as  may  be  necessary  lo  protect 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

lb)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order 
of  the  President  under  stibsectlon  (a)  may. 
In  an  action  brought  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  enforce  such 
order,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
day  In  which  such  violation  occurs  or  such 
lailure  to  comply  continues 

ic»  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
sfter  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environment  Protection  Agency 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  establish  and  publish  guidelines  for 
"Sing  the  imminent  haz.ird  enforcement 
and  emergency  response  authorities  of  this 
section  and  other  existing  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  effectuate  the 
responsibilities  and  powers  created  by  this 
Act  Such  guidelines  shall  to  the  extentprac- 
iicable  be  consistent  with  the  national  haz- 
ardous substance  response  plan  and  shall  in- 
■^'Ude.  at  a  minimum  the  assignment  of  re- 
1m?!!"^J"'-^'  '""^  coordinating  response  actions 
»Hh  the  Issuance  of  administrative  orders 
enforcement  of  standards  and  permits,  the 
gathering  of  information,  and  other  im- 
mlnifnt  hazard  and  emergency  powers  au- 
'J^r,^  ^''  '"  ^•'Ctlons  311(c|,2l,  308  309 
Comf^'f  °^  '"*  ^^'^^'^^  Water  Pollution 
and  7no,  V  'u*  ■^•'"lons  3007.  3008  3013. 
•nd  7003   of   the   Solid   Waste   Disposal    Act 


(3)  sections  1445  and  1431  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  i4)  sections  113  114  and  303 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  i5)  section  7  of  the 
Toxic  Sub,uances  Control  Act 

LIABILITY 

Sec  107  lai  Nolwithslanding  any  other 
provision  or  rule  of  law  and  subject  only 
to  the  defenses  set  forth  m  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel 
(Otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States!   or  a  facility, 

(2i  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  disposal 
of  any  hazardous  substance  owned  or  opera- 
ted any  facility  at  which  such  hazardous 
substai.i-es    were    disposed    of 

i3)  any  person  who  by  contract  agree- 
ment or  otherwise  arranged  for  disposal  or 
treatment  or  arranged  with  a  traiLsporter 
for  transport  for  disposal  or  treatment,  of 
hazardous  substances  owned  or  possessed  by 
such  person,  by  any  other  party  or  entity  at 
any  facility  owned  or  operated  by  another 
parly  or  entity  and  containing  such  hazard- 
ou-i  substances    and 

i4i  any  person  who  accepts  or  accepted 
any  hazardous  substances  for  transport  lo 
disposal  or  treatment  facilities  or  sites 
selected  by  such  person,  from  which  there  Is 
a  release,  or  a  threatened  release  which 
causes  the  incurrence  of  response  costs  of  a 
hazardous   subslaiKe    shall    be   liable   for — 

(A)  all  c(;sts  of  removal  or  remedial  action 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  a  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
contingency  plan; 

(B)  any  other  necessary  costs  of  response 
incurred  by  any  other  person  consistent  with 
the  national  contingency  plan,  and 

(C)  dimiages  for  injury  lo,  destruction  of 
or  loss  of  natural  resources,  including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  a.ssessing  such  InJurj-. 
destruction  or  loss  resulting  from  such  a 
release 

lb)  There  shall  be  no  llnbllltv  under  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section  for  a  person  other- 
wise liable  who  can  establish  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  release  or 
threat  of  release  of  a  haza.'dous  substance 
and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom  were 
caused  solely  by — 

1 1 )   an  act  of  God: 

I  2)  an  act  of  war, 

i3i  an  act  or  omis.sion  of  a  third  party 
other  ihan  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  than  one  whose  act  or  omission 
occurs  m  connection  with  a  contractual  re- 
lationship, existing  directly  or  indirectly. 
With  the  defendant  (except  where  the  sole 
contractual  arrangement  arises  from  a  pub- 
lished larlfT  and  acceptance  for  carriage  bv  a 
common  carrier  by  ralli.  if  the  defendant 
establishes  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  I  a)  he  exercised  dtie  care  with 
respect  to  the  hazardous  substance  con- 
cerned, taking  into  consideration  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  hazardou.s  substance,  m 
light  of  all  relevant  facts  and  circumstances. 
and  (b)  he  took  precautions  against  fore- 
seeable acts  or  omis.slons  of  any  such  third 
party  and  the  consequences  that  could  fore- 
seeably  result  from  such  acts  or  omissions,  or 

(4)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  par- 
agraphs 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  liability  under 
this  section  of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other 
responsible  person  for  each  relea.se  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  or  incident  Involving  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

I  A)  for  any  vessel  which  carries  any  haz- 
ardous substance  as  cargo  or  residue.  $300 
per  gross  ton.  or  $5,000,000.  whichever  is 
greater: 

(  B|  for  any  other  vessel  $300  per  gross  ton. 
or  $500,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

fC)  for  any  motor  vehicle,  aircraft,  pipe- 
line   I  as   defined    in    the   Hazardous   Liquid 


Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979)  or  rolling  stock 
$50,000,000  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
President  shall  establish  by  regulation  but 
m  no  event  less  than  $5  000  000  (or  for  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substance.'  as  defined  in 
section  101(14)  (Ai  of  this  title  into  the  nav- 
igable waters  $8,000.000 1  Such  regulations 
shall  take  into  account  the  size  type  loca- 
tion storage  and  handling  capacity  ar.d 
other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood  of 
release  in  each  such  class  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  limits  on  each  such 
class;  or 

(  Di  for  any  facility  olher  than  those  speci- 
fied m  subparagraph  iC)  of  this  paragraph 
the  total  of  all  costs  of  response  plus  $50- 
t>()0  000  for  any  damages  under  this  title 

'2i  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in 
par»7.aph  di  of  this  subsection  the  liability 
c.-  an  owner  or  operator  or  other  responsible 
person  under  this  section  shall  be  the  full 
and  total  costs  o;  responses  and  damages 
If  (A)  (I)  the  release  or  threat  of  release  of 
H  hazardous  substance  was  the  result  of  will- 
ful misconduct  or  willfu;  negligence  within 
the  privity  or  knowledge  of  such  person  or 
111  the  primary  cause  of  the  release  was  a 
violation  (Wilhm  the  privity  or  knowledge 
of  such  person,  of  applicable  safety  con- 
s'.ruction  or  operating  standards  or  regula- 
tions, or  iB)  such  person  fails  or  refuses 
to  provide  all  reasonable  cooperation  and 
assistance  requested  by  a  responsible  public 
official  m  connection  with  response  activi- 
ties under  the  national  coniingencv  plan 
With  respect  to  regulated  carriers  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  ves-sels  svibject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  33  or  46  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  stibparapraph  (  A  i  ( li  i  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  Federal 
standards  or  regulations 

(3)  If  any  person  who  is  liable  for  a  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance falls  Without  sufficient  cause  to  prop- 
erly provide  removal  or  remedial  action  upon 
order  of  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
!04  or  106  of  this  Act  such  person  may  be 
liable  to  the  United  Slates  for  punitive 
damages  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  and 
not  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
any  costs  incurred  by  the  Fund  as  a  result 
of  such  failure  to  lake  proper  action  TTie 
President  is  authorized  to  commence  a  civil 
action  against  any  such  person  to  recover 
the  punitive  damages,  which  shall  be  m  ad- 
dition to  any  costs  recovered  from  such  per- 
son pursuant  to  .section  n2(ci  of  this  Act 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  F^ind 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  liable  under  this 
title  for  damages  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
or  omitted  In  the  course  of  rendering  care, 
assistance  or  advice  in  accordance  with  the 
national  contingency  plan  or  at  the  direction 
of  an  onscene  coordinator  appointed  under 
such  plan  with  respect  to  an  incident  creat- 
ing a  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  as  a  result  of  any  release 
cf  a  hazardous  substance  or  the  threat 
thereof  This  subsection  shall  not  preclude 
liability  for  damages  as  the  result  of  gross 
negligence  or  Intentional  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  such  person  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence  reckless  willful,  or  wan- 
ton misconduct  shall  con.stltute  gross  negli- 
gence, 

(eiil)  No  indemnification  hold  harmless. 
or  similar  agreement  or  conveyance  shall 
be  effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  ves-sel  or  facility  or  from 
any  person  who  may  be  liable  for  a  release 
or  threat  of  release  under  this  section  to 
any  other  person  the  liability  imposed  un- 
der this  section  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  bar  any  agreement  to  msure  hold 
harmless  or  indemnify  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment for  any  liability  under  this  section. 

i2)    Nothing  m   this  title,  including  the 
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proMsiuns  uf  paragraph  il)  of  this  subscr- 
iiuii  ahull  bur  a  cause  uf  ucUoii  thai  an 
owner  or  op«rat.ir  or  any  other  pers».)ii  sub- 
ject to  liaoilily  under  this  seclioii.  or  a  ({uar- 
aiilor,  has  or  wnulcl  have,  by  reasc>ii  ot  sub- 
rok;allon  or  otherwise  against  any  pers<.in 

if)  In  the  case  of  an  injury  to.  destruction 
of  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under  sub- 
paragraph tC)  of  sutxectlons  (ai  liablllly 
shall  be  to  the  United  States  Oovernnient 
and  to  any  State  for  nalviral  resources  with- 
in tlie  Slate  or  txlongmg  to.  managed  by. 
controlled  by.  or  appertaining  to  such  State: 
Proitdcd.  noueier.  That  no  liability  to  the 
United  States  or  Stale  shall  be  imposed  under 
subparagraph  iCi  of  subsection  (ai,  where 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged  has  demon- 
sirated  that  the  damages  to  natural  re- 
sources complained  o(  were  specifically 
identiiied  as  an  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
comnuiment  of  natural  resources  In  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  or  other 
comparable  environment  analysis  and  the 
decision  to  grant  a  permit  or  license  author- 
izes such  coimnitinenl  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  facility  or  project  was  otherwise  op- 
erating within  the  term'*  of  Its  p>ermlt  or  li- 
cense The  President,  or  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  any  State  shall  act  on  behalf 
of  the  public  as  trustee  of  such  natural  re- 
sources to  recover  for  such  damages  Sums 
recovered  shall  be  available  for  u.se  to  re- 
store rehabilitate,  or  acquire  the  equivalent 
ot  such  natural  resources  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Slate  guvernment.  but  the  measure  of  such 
Urtiiiages  shall  not  t)e  limited  bv  the  sums 
whkh  can  be  used  to  rftstore  or  replace  such 
rt'siuirces  1  here  shall  be  no  recovery  under 
th(«  authorltv  uf  subparagraph  iC)  of  sub- 
section (a  I  where  ?uih  damages  and  the  re- 
lea.se  of  u  hazardous  substance  from  which 
such  damages  resulted  have  occurred  wholly 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

igi  Elach  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  e.xecutive.  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  t>e  subject  to.  and  comply  with  this 
Alt  111  ihr  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, both  procedurally  and  substantively,  as 
anv  nongovernmental  entity  including  Ua- 
bilitv  under  this  section 

I  hi  I'he  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
shall  be  liable  In  accordance  with  thw  sec- 
tion and  as  provided  under  section  114  of 
this  Act  nntwiihstanrting  anv  provision  of 
the  Act  of  March  3    1851    1*6  USC    I83IT) 

111  No  person  (Including  the  United 
States  or  anv  State  i  may  recover  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  for  any  response 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  pesticide  product  registered  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  aflect  or  modify  In  any  way  the  obli- 
gations or  liability  of  any  person  under  any 
other  provision  of  Stale  or  Federal  law  In- 
cluding common  law.  for  damages.  Injury. 
or  loss  resulting  from  a  release  of  anv  ha^- 
ardoiis  substance  or  for  removal  or  remedial 
action  or  the  costs  of  removal  or  remedial 
action  of  such  hazardous  substance 

(Ji  Recovery  by  anv  person  (Including  the 
United  States  or  any  State!  for  response 
ro.sts  or  damages  resulting  from  a  federally 
permitted  release  .shall  be  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing law  m  lieu  of  this  section  Nothing  In 
this  piiruKriiph  shall  affect  or  modify  In  any 
wav  the  obligations  or  liability  of  anv  per- 
s<ni  under  anv  other  provision  of  State  or 
Federal  law  Including  common  law  for  dam- 
ages injury  or  loss  resulting  from  a  relea.<!e 
'■f  anv  hazardous  substance  or  for  removal 
or  remedial  action  or  the  costs  of  removal 
or  remedial  action  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance In  addition  costs  of  response  in- 
curred bv  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
nection with  a  discharge  specified  In  section 
lOmO)    iB)    or   (C»    shall   be   recoverable   in 


an   action   brought   under  section   309ibi    of 
the  Clean   Water   Act 

ikMl)  The  liability  established  bv  this 
section  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facil- 
ity which  has  received  a  permit  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  a.ssumed  by  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Fund  established  bv  sec- 
tion  Xij  of   this  Act    when  — 

I  A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  oper- 
ator thereof  has  compiled  with  the  re<)uire- 
ments  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  and  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, which  may  affect  the  performance  of 
such  facility  after  closure    and 

iBi  such  facility  has  been  closed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  and  the  condi- 
tions of  such  fierniit  and  su.h  facility  and 
the  surrounding  area  have  been  monitored 
as  required  bv  such  regulations  and  permit 
conditions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that  there 
IS  no  suttstantlul  likelihood  that  anv  migra- 
tion ofTslte  or  release  from  confinement  of 
any  hazardous  substance  or  other  risk  to 
public    health    or    welfare    will    occur 

(2l  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  effec- 
tive ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  facility  notifies  the  Admlnutra- 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
I  and   the  State   where   it   has  an  authorized 
program  under  section  aooiiibi   of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Acti  that  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  have  been  satisfied 
If    within   such    ninety-dav    period    the    Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  such   State  determines   that   anv 
such   facility  has  not  compiled   with  all   the 
conditions    Imposed    by    this    sutxsection    or 
that  insufTlclent   Information  has  been   pro- 
vided  to  demonstrate  such  compliance,  the 
Administrator  or  such  State  shall  so  notify 
the  owner  and  operator  of  such  facility  and 
the   administrator  of   the   Fund  established 
by  section  233  of   this  Act.   and   the  owner 
and  operator  of  such  facility  shall  continue 
to    be    liable    with    respect    to    such    facility 
under  this  section  and  other  law  until  such 
time  as   the   Administrator   and   such   State 
determines  that  such   facility   has  complied 
with  all  conditions  imposed  bv  this  subsec- 
tion   A  determination  by  the  Administrator 
or  such  State  that  a  facility   has   not   com- 
piled   with    all    conditions    imposed    bv    this 
subsection   or   that   Insufnclent    Information 
has   been   supplied    to   demonstrate   comoU- 
ance,  shall   be  a  final  administrative  action 
for  purpc«es  of  Judicial  rw  lew    A  request  for 
additional  Information  shall  state  In  specific 
terms  the  data  required 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  lia- 
bility of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graph (  1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Post-closure 
Liability  Fvind  established  by  section  232  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  moni- 
toring and  care  and  maintenance  of  a  site 
iticvirred  by  other  per'ons  after  the  period 
of  monitoring  required  bv  regulations  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  facllltle->  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection 

(4)iAi  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or  qualify- 
ing an  optional  system  of  private  Insurance 
for  postclosure  financial  responsibility  for 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  to  which 
this  stibsectlon  applies  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude a  specification  of  adequate  and  real- 
istic minimum  standards  to  assure  that  any 
such  privately  placed  Insurance  will  carry 
out  the  purp>oses  of  this  subsection  in  a 
reliable,  enforceable,  and  practical  manner 
Such  a  study  shall  Include  an  examination 


I'f  the  public  and  private  incentives  pro- 
>;rains,  and  actions  necessary  to  make  pri- 
vately placed  insurance  a  practual  and  ef- 
fective option  to  the  hnancu.g  sy,steni  for 
the  Post -closure  Liability  Fund  provided  in 
title  n  of  this  Act 

iB)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  President  shall  by  rule 
aetertnlne  whether  or  not  it  K  feasible  to 
establish  or  qualify  an  optional  system  of 
private  insurance  for  postclosure  financial 
responsibility  for  haz.ardous  waste  disposal 
facilities  to  which  this  sub.section  applies 
If  the  President  determines  the  establish- 
ment or  qualification  of  such  a  system  would 
be  infeasible.  he  shall  promptly  publish  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  de- 
termination If  the  President  determines  the 
establishment  or  q\ialincatlon  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  t>e  feasible  he  shall  promptly 
publish  notice  of  such  determination  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  an  arlirmative 
deiermlnotlon  under  the  pieccding  sentence 
i-nd  after  a  |)ublic  hearing  the  President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  adequate  and  real- 
istic minimum  suandards  which  must  be  met 
by  any  such  privately  placed  insurance  tak- 
ing into  account  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  this  subsection  Such  rules  shall  also 
specify  reasonably  expeditious  procedures  by 
which  privately  placed  iii>urance  plans  can 
qualify  as  meeting  such  minimum  standards 

iCi  In  the  event  any  prlv.-itely  placed  in- 
surance plan  qualifies  under  subparagraph 
iB).  any  person  enrolled  in.  and  complying 
with  the  terms  of,  such  plan  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
111.  i2),  and  (3)  of  this  sub.section  and 
exempt  from  the  requirements  to  pay  any 
tax  or  fee  to  the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund 
under  title  II  nf  this  Act 

(D)  The  President  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph 

riNANciAi.  rusponsibh-Ity 

Sic  108  lai(l)  The  owner  or  operator  of 
each  vessel  (except  a  non-self-propelled 
barge  that  does  not  carry  hazardous  sub- 
stances as  cargo  I  over  three  hundred  K'ross 
tons  that  uses  any  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  or  the  navigable  waters  or  onv  offshore 
facility,  shall  establish  and  maintain  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  President  evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility of  $300  per  gross  ton  (or  for  a  vessel 
carrying  harardous  substances  as  cargo  or 
$5  000  000,  whichever  is  greater)  Financial 
responsibility  may  be  established  by  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  the  following  insur- 
ance, guarantee  surety  t>ond,  or  qualifica- 
tion as  a  self-Insurer  Any  bond  filed  shall  be 
Issued  by  a  bonding  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  United  .states  In  rases 
where  an  owner  or  operator  owns  operates, 
or  charters  more  than  one  vessel  subject  to 
this  subsection  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility need  be  established  only  to  meet  the 
maximum  liability  applicable  to  the  largest 
of  such  vessels. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .shall 
withhold  or  revoke  the  cleamnce  required  by 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this 
subsection  that  does  not  have  certification 
furnished  by  the  President  that  the  i.nanclal 
responsibility  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1 )  of 
this  subsection  have  been  complied  with 

(3)  TTie  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  him. 
shall  (A|  deny  entry  to  anv  port  or  place  In 
the  United  States  or  navigahle  waters  to.  and 
iBi  detain  at  the  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  from  which  It  is  about  to  depart  for 
any  other  port  or  place  in  the  United  Slates, 
any  vessel  subject  to  this  subsection  that. 
upon  request,  do«s  not  produce  certification 
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furnished  by  the  President  that  the  financial 
responsibility  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  have  been  compiled  with 

(bMl)  Beginning  not  earlier  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  promulgate  requirements 
(for  facilities  In  addition  to  those  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
other  Federal  lawi  that  classes  of  facilities 
establish  and  maintain  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  consistent  with  the  degree  and 
duration  of  risk  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  treatment,  storage,  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  substances  Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act  the  President  shall  Identify  those 
classes  for  which  requirements  will  be  first 
developed  and  publish  notice  of  such  Iden- 
tiflrotlon  in  the  Federal  Register  Priority  In 
the  development  of  such  requirements  shall 
be  accorded  to  those  classes  of  facilities,  own- 
ers, and  operators  which  the  President  de- 
termines present  the  highest  level  of  risk  of 
Injury. 

(31  The  level  of  financial  respon.'ilblllty 
shall  be  Initially  established  and,  when  nec- 
essary adjusted  to  protect  against  the  level 
of  rl.sk  which  the  President  in  his  discretion 
t)e;ievps  IS  appropriat<>  based  on  the  payment 
experience  of  the  Fund  commercial  Insurers, 
courts  settlements  and  judgments  and  vol- 
untary claims  satisfaction  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  the  President  shall  co- 
operate with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mercial Insurance  industry  in  developing  fi- 
nancial responsibility  requlrenienls 

(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
sub.sectlon  shall  Incrementally  impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  over  a  p>erlod 
of  not  less  than  three  and  no  more  than  six 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  Wliere 
possible  the  leve;  of  financial  responsibility 
which  the  President  believes  appropriate  as  a 
final  requirement  shall  be  achieved  through 
Incre.Tiental,  annual  increases  in  the  re- 
quirements 

(4)  Where  a  facility  is  owned  or  operated 
by  more  than  one  p<rrson,  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibllKy  covering  the  facility  may 
be  established  and  maintained  by  one  of  the 
owners  or  operators  or,  in  consolidated  form, 
by  or  on  behalf  n'  Uvo  or  more  owners  or 
operators  When  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility is  established  in  a  consolidated  form 
the  proportional  share  of  each  participant 
shall  be  shown  The  evldenc(>  shall  be  ac- 
'■ompanled  by  a  statement  authorizing  the 
iippMcant  to  act  for  and  In  behalf  of  each 
participant  m  submitting  and  maintaining 
the  evidence  of  financial   responsibility 

(5i  The  requirements  for  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  motor  carriers  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under 
section  30  of  the  Motor  Carrii-r  Act  of  1980 
Public  Law  96  296 

ICI  Any  claim  authorized  by  section  107 
or  111  may  be  as.serled  directly  against  anv 
guarantor  providing  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  as  required  under  this  section 
In  defending  such  a  claim,  the  guarantor 
may  invoke  all  rights  oJid  defen.ses  which 
would  be  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
under  this  mle  The  guarantor  may  also 
invoke  the  defense  that  the  incident  was 
caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the 
owner  or  operator,  but  such  guarantor  may 
not  invoke  any  other  defense  that  such  guar"- 
a-".tor  might  have  been  entitled  to  invoke  in 
a  proceeding  brought  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator against  him 

<di  Any  guarantor  acting  m  good  faith 
against  which  claims  under  this  Act  are  as- 
serted OS  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
section  107  or  section  112(c)  of  this  title 
only  up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the  policy 
or  Insurance  or  Indemnity  contract  such 
guarantor  has  undertaken  or  the  guaranty  of 
other  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
furnished  under  section  108  of  this  Act   and 


only  to  the  extent  that  liability  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  restrictive  endorsement  Proitdcd 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  alter  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  section  107  of  this 
Act 

PENALTY 

Sec  109  Any  person  who  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  is  found  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  108,  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under or  with  any  denial  or  detention  order 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  Stales  for  a 
civil  penalty,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  violation 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

SEr  110  lai  No  person  shall  fire  or  In  anv 
other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause  to 
be  fired  or  discriminated  against  anv  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  provided  in- 
formation to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment filed  instituted,  or  caused  to  be 
filed  or  Instituted  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act  or  has  te!;tlfied  or  Is  about  to  testify  in 
anv  proceeding  resulting  from  the  admi'nls- 
t ration  or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

ibi    Anv   employee   or  a   representative  of 
employees    who    believes    that    he    has    been 
Iired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against   by 
any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  (ai   of 
this   section    may     within    thirty   days   after 
such   alleged   violation  occurs    applv   to   the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimination    A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall   be  sent  to  such  person    who 
shall  be  the  respondent   Upon  receipt  of  such 
application     the    .Secretary    of    Labor    shall 
r.iuse  such   investigation   to   be  made  as   he 
deem.s  appropriate    Such   investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  Information 
relating  to  such  alleged  violation   The  parties 
shall  be  gucn  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  nf  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  hearing   Any  stirh  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code    Upon   reeelvlnp 
the  report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact    If 
he   finds   that   such    violation   did   occur,   he 
shall  Issue  a  decision   Incorporating  an  order 
therein  and  his  findings   requiring  the  party 
committing    such     violation     to    take    such 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to    the  rehiring  or 
reinstatement    of    the    employee    or    repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  position 
with   compensation     If  he   finds   that   there 
was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
denying   the  application    Such   order  Issued 
by   the  Secretary   of  Labor  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review- 
In  the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions 
are  subject  to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act 
IC)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section   to  abate  such   violation    at   the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant   a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  the   attorneys  feesi    determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  applicant  for    or  m 
connection  with,  the  Institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  proceedings   shall  be  assessed 
against   the  person  committing  such   viola- 
tion, 

(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  employee  who  acting  without  discre- 
tion from  his  employer  (or  hl,s  agent)  delib- 
erately violates  any  requirement  of  this  Act 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  loss  of  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Including,  where  appro- 


priate investigating  threatened  plant  clos- 
ures or  reductions  in  employment  allegedly 
resulting  from  such  administration  or  en- 
forcement Any  employee  who  is  discharged 
or  laid  off,  threatened  with  discharge  or  lay- 
off, or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any 
person  because  of  the  alleged  results  of'such 
administration  or  enforcement,  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  such  employee  may  request  the 
President  to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  at  the  request  of  anv  party 
shall  hold  public  hearings  require  the  par- 
ties including  the  emplo.ver  involved  to  pre- 
sent information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
potential  effect  of  such  administration  or 
enforcement  on  employment  and  any  alleged 
discharge  layoff  or  other  discrimination,  and 
any  alleged  discharge,  layoff  or  other  dis- 
crimination and  the  detailed  reasons  or  lus- 
tificAiion  therefor  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  nf  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  S.  United  States  Code  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  investigation 
the  President  shall  make  findings  of  fact  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  administration  or  en- 
forcement on  employment  and  on  the  al- 
leged discharge  layoff,  or  discrimination  and 
Shan  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  Such  report  findings  and 
recommendations  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  .Nothing  m  this  sub.section  shai:  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  State  to  modify  or  withdraw  any 
action,  standard,  limitation,  or  any  other  re- 
qtilrement  of  this  Act 

USES     OF     rt'ND 

Sec  11!  la^  The  President  shall  use  the 
money  in  the  Fund  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

(1)  payment  of  governmenta;  response 
costs  Incurred  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title,  including  costs  incurred  pursuant  to 
the  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act; 

i2i  payment  of  any  claim  for  necessary 
response  costs  Incurred  by  any  other  persori 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  the  national  con- 
•itiL'ency  plan  established  under  section  311 
ic)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  amended  br 
section  105  of  this  title  Provided,  houever. 
That  such  costs  must  be  approved  under  said 
plan  and  certified  by  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral oflSclal; 

(3)  payment  of  any  claim  authorized  bv 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  finally 
decided  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title, 
including  those  costs  set  out  in  subsection 
112ic)  (3)    of  this  title:    and 

(41  payment  of  costs  specified  under  sub- 
section (ci  of  this  section 
The  President  shall  not  pay  for  any  admin- 
istrative costs  or  expenses  out  of  the  Fund 
unless  such  costs  and  expenses  are  reason- 
ably necessary  for  and  incidental  to  the  Im- 
piementatlon  of  this  title 

!bi  Claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  provisions  of  section  311 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  which  are  modified 
by  section  304  of  this  Act  may  be  asserted 
against  the  Fund  under  this  title,  and  other 
claims  resulting  from  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  from  a  ves- 
sel or  a  facility  may  be  asserted  against  the 
Fund  under  this  title  for  Injury  to  or  de- 
struction or  loss  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding cost  for  damage  assessment  Pro- 
tided  however  That  any  such  claim  may  be 
a-sserted  only  by  the  President  as  trustee, 
for  natural  resources  over  which  the  United 
States  has  sovereign  rights  or  natural  re- 
.sources  within  the  territory  or  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  they  are  managed  or  protected  by 
the  United  States  or  by  anv  State  for  nat- 
ural resources  within  the  boundary  of  that 
State  belonging  to  managed  bv  controlled 
by    or  appertaining  to  the  State 

I  c  I  Uses  of  the  Fund  under  subsection 
.a)   of  this  section  include — 
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(1)  the  ciists  of  assessing  both  short-temi 
and  lonK'-erm  injurv  t.)  destruction  of.  or 
loss  of  anv  natural  resi.urces  resiUtlujC  from 
a  release  of  a  ha-ardous  sutietance. 

i2)  the  co«i»  of  Kederal  or  State  elTorU  In 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  replace- 
ment or  acquiriim  the  equivalent  of  anv 
natural  resources  injured,  destroyed,  or  lost 
as  a  resul'  of  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 

(3i  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided m  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  identify  investigate,  and  take 
enforceme'it  and  abatement  action  against 
releases  of  hazardous  substances: 

(4)  the  costs  of  epldemloloKlc  studies  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  retjlstry  of 
persons  expo.sed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  ioiiK-terrn  health  efTect  studies,  and 
diagnostic  services  not  otherwise  available 
to  determine  whether  persons  in  popula- 
tions exposed  to  hazardous  substances  m 
connection  with  a  release  or  a  suspected  re- 
lease are  suHering  from  long-latency  dis- 
eases. 

(5i  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of 
providing  equipment  and  similar  overhead 
related  to  the  purp<wes  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  needed 
to  supplement  equipment  and  serM.es  avail- 
able through  contractors  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral entitles,  and  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining damage  assessment  capabllltv  for 
anv  Federal  a^:encv  Involved  in  strike  forces, 
emergency  task  forces,  or  other  response 
teams  under  the  national  contingency  plan, 
and 

(61  subject  to  such  amounts  a.s  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  Involved  In  response  to  hazardous 
substance  releases  Such  program  shall  be 
developed  jointly  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
measures  for  identifying  and  assessing  haz- 
ards to  which  persons  engaged  In  removal, 
remedy,  or  other  response  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances may  be  exposed,  methods  to  protect 
workers  from  such  hazards,  and  necessary 
regulatory  and  enforcement  men.sures  to  as- 
sure adequate  protection  c!  such  employees 

Id)  I  Ii  No  money  In  the  Fiind  may  be  used 
under  subsection  ici  ill  and  i2i  of  this  sec- 
tion, nor  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
subsection  i  b  i  of  this  section  where  the  In- 
Jury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  natural  resotirces 
and  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  which  such  damages  resulted  have  oc- 
curred wholly  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  No  money  In  the  fund  may  b«  used  for 
the  payment  of  any  claim  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  where  such  expenses  are 
associated  with  Injury  or  loss  resulting  from 
long-term  exposure  to  ambient  concentra- 
tions of  air  pollutants  from  multiple  or  dif- 
fuse sources. 

(eld)  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  In  excess  of 
the  total  money  In  the  Fund  at  any  one  time 
Such  clilms  become  valid  only  when  addi- 
tional money  Is  collected  appropriated  or 
otherwise  added  to  the  Fund  Should  the 
total  claims  outstanding  at  any  time  exceed 
the  current  balance  of  the  Fund  the  Presi- 
dent shall  pay  such  claims,  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  in  full  In  the 
order  In  which  they  were  finally  determined 

|3)   In  any  fiscal  year    eighty-five  percent 
of   the   money   credited   to    the    Fund    under 
title  II  of  thl5i  Act  shall  be  available  only  for 
the    purposes    specified    in    paragraphs    Ml 
(2 1    and  Hi  of  sti  tweet  Ion  i  ai  of  this  section. 

(3i  No  money  In  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  remedial  action,  other  than  actions 


specified   in   subsection    (c)    of   thla  (ectlon. 
with   respect   to  federally  owned  facilities 

(4)  Paragraphs  ili  and  I4)  of  subjection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  in  the  aggregate  be 
subject  to  such  amounts  a.s  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts 

(f)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pr>-- 
mulgate  regiilatlons  designating  one  or  more 
Federal  ofTlclals  vi  ho  may  obligate  money  In 
the  Fund  In  at-cordancr  with  this  section  or 
p<irtlons  therei.f  The  President  is  also  au- 
thorized to  delegate  authority  to  obligate 
money  In  the  Fund  or  to  settle  claims  to 
omnals  of  a  State  operating  under  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment  pursuant  to  section  li>4id)  of 
this  title 

igl  The  President  shall  provide  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  notice  to  be  provided  to  p<p- 
tentlal  Injured  parties  bv  an  owner  and 
operaK^r  of  any  vessel,  or  faclUtv  from  which 
a  hazardous  substance  has  been  released 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  consider 
the  scope  and  form  of  the  notice  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  Upon  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  the  owner  and 
operator  of  any  vessel  or  faclUtv  from  which 
a  haz.irdous  .substance  has  been  rcle^sf-a 
shall  provide  notice  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  With  respect  to  re- 
leases frjm  public  vessels  the  President  shall 
provide  such  notification  as  Is  appropriate 
to  potential  Injured  parties  Until  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  rules  and  regulations  the 
uwnei  and  operator  of  any  vessel  or  facllltv 
from  which  a  hazardous  svibstance  has  been 
released  shall  provide  reasonable  notice  to 
potential  Injured  parties  bv  publication  In 
local  neuspapers  serving  the  afTected  area 

I  hill  I  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  ani'ci  of  this 
Act.  damages  for  injury  to  destrvictlon  of 
or  lo«s  of  natural  resnvines  resulting  from 
a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  31I'fi  (4i 
and  i5i  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  shall  he  a-ssets-ed  bv  Federal  ofTl- 
clals designated  hv  the  President  under  the 
national  ccntlnk'encv  plan  published  under 
section  105  of  the  Act  and  such  ofTlcials  shall 
act  for  the  President  as  tnistee  under  this 
section  and  section  31 1  ( f  i  i  5  i  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

(2)  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  for  Injury  to.  destruction  of  or  loss 
of  natural  resources  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  311(f)  (4)  and  f5i  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  anv  claimant  (In- 
cluding a  trustee  under  section  107  of  this 
Act  or  a  Federal  agencv  i  in  anv  Jvidlclal  or 
adjudicatory  administrative  proceeding 
under  this  Act  or  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

(I)  Except  in  a  situation  requiring  actloti 
to  avoid  an  Irreversible  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources or  to  prevent  or  reduce  anv  continu- 
ing danger  to  natural  resources  or  similar 
need  for  emergency  action  fund.s  mav  not  be 
used  under  this  Act  for  the  restoration,  re- 
habilitation or  replacement  or  acquisition  of 
the  equivalent  of  anv  natural  resources  until 
a  plan  for  the  u.se  of  such  funds  ff)r  such 
purposes  has  been  developed  and  adopted  by 
afTected  Federal  agencies  and  the  Governor 
or  Governors  of  anv  .state  having  sustained 
damage  to  natural  r?soiirces  within  Its  bor- 
ders, belonging  to  managed  bv  or  appertain- 
ing to  svich  State  after  adequate  public  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  consid- 
eration of  all  public  comment 

I  J)  The  President  shall  vise  the  money  In 
the  Post-closure  I.iabilltv  Fund  for  any  of  the 
purposes  sperifled  in  sutxsectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  liazardous  waste 
disposal  facility  for  which  liability  has  trans- 
ferred to  such  fund  under  section  I07(k)  of 
this  Act.  and.  In  addition,  for  payment  of  any 


claim  or  appropriate  request  for  costs  of  re- 
sponse damages  or  other  compensation  for 
injury  or  loss  under  section  107  of  this  Act 
or  anv  other  State  or  Federal  law  resviliing 
from  a  releaee  of  a  hazardous  substance  from 
such  a  facility 

(k)  The  Inspector  Oeneral  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agencv  to  which  responsibllitv  to 
obligate  money  In  the  Fund  Is  delegated  shall 
provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit  all 
payments  obligations  reimbursements,  or 
other  \ises  of  the  F\ind  to  a.ssure  that  the 
Fund  Is  being  properlv  administered  and  that 
claims  are  being  appropriately  and  exped^- 
tiouslv  considered  Enrh  such  Inspector  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  Interim 
report  one  vear  after  ihe  establishment  of  the 
Fund  and  a  final  report  two  vears  after  th» 
esiahllshmen!  of  the  Fund  Each  such  In- 
spec!iir  General  shall  thereafter  provide  such 
auditing  of  the  Fund  as  Is  appropriate  Each 
Kederal  agencv  shall  cooperate  with  the  In- 
spector General  In  carrying  out  thUs  sub- 
sprtlon 

ill  To  the  extent  tnat  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  permit  a  foreign  claimant  mav 
assert  a  claim  to  the  same  extent  that  a 
United  States  claimant  may  assert  a  claim 
If— 

I  1  I  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
occurred  lAi  m  the  navigable  wa'ers  or  iBi 
in  or  on  the  territorial  sea  or  adjacent  shore- 
line of  a  foreign  country  of  which  the  claim- 
ant Is  a  resident: 

i3l  the  claimant  is  not  otherwise  compen- 
sated   for   his   loss 

(3  I  the  hazardous  sxibstance  was  relea.sed 
from  a  facllltv  or  from  a  vessel  located  adja- 
cent to  or  within  the  navigable  waters  or  was 
discharged  In  connection  with  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  Outer  Cnntlnental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  as  amended  (43  USC  1331  et 
seq  I  or  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended    (33  USC     KSOl   et  seq  )     and 

1 4)  recovery  i.s  authorized  by  a  treaty  or 
an  executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countrv  involved,  or  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  con.sultatlon  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  other  appropriate 
ofTl'-lals  certifies  that  svich  country  provides 
a  comparable  remedy  for  United  States 
claimants 

CLAIMS    PROCtDVRE 

Sec  112  (ai  All  claims  which  may  be  as- 
serted against  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
111  of  this  title  shall  be  presented  m  the 
first  Instance  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor  of  the  vessel  or  facility  from 
which  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  re- 
leased if  known  to  the  claimant,  and  to  any 
other  person  known  to  the  claimant  who 
may  be  liable  under  section  107  of  this  title 
In  any  case  where  the  claim  has  not  been 
satisfied  within  sixty  days  of  presentation  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  the  claim- 
ant may  elect  to  commence  an  action  in 
court  against  such  owner,  operator,  guar- 
antor, or  other  person  or  to  present  the 
claim  to  the  Fund  for  payment 

lb)  (II  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate forms  and  procedures  for  claims 
filed  hereunder  which  shall  Include  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  claimant  to  make  a 
sworn  verification  of  the  claim  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  Any  person  who  knowingly 
gives  or  causes  to  be  given  any  false  Infor- 
mation as  a  part  of  any  such  claim  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  up  to  *5  (X)0  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  1 1 )  year 
or  both 

i2)(Ai  Upon  receipt  of  any  claim,  the 
President  shall  a.s  soon  as  practicable  In- 
form any  known  affected  parties  of  the  claim 
and  shall  attempt  to  promote  and  arrange 
a  settlement  between  the  claimant  and  al- 
leged liable  party  or  parties  can  agree  upon 
a  settlement  it  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto,  who  will  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  all  recourse  against  the 
Fund 


UMI 


I  Hi  Where  a  liable  party  is  unknown  or 
cannot  be  determined,  the  claimant  and  the 
President  shall  attempt  to  arrange  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  against  the  Fund  The 
President  is  authorized  to  award  and  make 
payment  of  such  a  settlement,  subject  to 
such  proof  and  pr<Medure  as  he  may  promul- 
gate  bv    regulation 

(C)  Except  a.s  proMded  in  subparagraph 
(D)  of  this  paragraph  the  President  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  serMces  of  private  in- 
surance and  claims  adjusting  organizations 
or  Slate  agciicies  in  implementing  this  sub- 
section and  may  contract  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  thfjse  facilitie.s  and  .services  Any 
contract  made  \inder  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Hevlsed 
Statutes,  as  amended  i41  USC  5).  upon  a 
showing  by  the  President  that  advertising  is 
not  reasonably  practicable  When  the  serv- 
ices of  a  State  agency  are  u!>ed  hereunder, 
no  payment  may  be  made  on  a  claim  as.serted 
on  behalf  of  that  State  or  any  of  its  agen- 
cies or  subdivisions  unless  the  payment  has 
been   approved   by   the   President 

(D)  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  where  the  services  of 
such  private  organizations  or  State  agencies 
are  Inadequate,  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  implement  this  subsection 
|3)  If  no  settlement  is  reached  within 
forty-five  days  of  filing  of  a  claim  through 
negotiation  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
President  may.  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  In- 
formation developed  during  the  processing 
of  the  claim  warrants  it  make  and  pay  an 
award  of  the  claim  If  the  claimant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  award  he  may  appeal  it 
in  the  manner  provided  for  In  subparagraph 
iQ)  of  paragraph  i4i  of  this  subsection  If 
the  President  declines  to  make  an  award,  he 
shall  submit  the  claim  for  decision  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  established 
pursuant  to  parai^raph  i4) 

(4)  (A)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  establish 
a  Board  of  Arbitrators  to  Implement  this  sub- 
sectiiin  I  he  Uo.^rd  shull  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  the  President  may  determine  will 
be  neressary  to  implement  this  subsection 
fxpeditlotisly  and  he  may  increase  or  de- 
ciease  the  sue  of  the  Board  at  buy  time  In 
his  discretion  m  order  to  enable  It  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  such  implementation 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 
through  utilization  of  the  procedures  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  Proiidcd. 
houeier.  That  no  regxilur  employee  of  the 
President  or  any  of  the  Federal  departments 
administrations  or  agencies  to  whom  he 
delegated  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
shall   act   as  a  member  of  the   Board 

(B)  Hearings  conducted  hereunder  shall 
be  public  and  shall  be  held  Ir.  such  place 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto, 
or  In  the  absetice  of  such  agreement,  in  such 
place  as  the  President  determines,  m  his  dis- 
cretion, win  be  most  convenient  for  the  par- 
ties thereto 

(C)  Hearings  before  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  Informal,  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  prevailing  In  Judicial  proceedings 
need  not  be  required  Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  subpena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  records,  and  other  evidence  rela- 
tive or  pertinent  to  the  Lssues  presented  to 
him  for  decision  Testimony  may  be  taken 
by  Interrogatory  or  dejKjsltlon  Each  person 
appearing  before  a  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  the  right  to  counsel  Subpenas 
shall  be  issued  and  enforced  In  accordance 
»lth  procedures  In  subsection  (di  of  section 
S55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  rules 
promulgated  by  the  President  If  a  person 
falls  or  refuses  to  obey  a  subpena  the 
President  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  dLstrlct 
court  of  the  United  State.s  where  the  per- 
son Ls  found,   resides,  or  transacts  business 


in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  the  person  and  the  production  by  him  of 
books,  papers,  documents,  or  any  tangible 
things. 

,D)  In  any  proceeding  t>efore  a  member 
of  the  Board,  the  claimant  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  his  claim  Should  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  determine  that  further 
investigations,  monitoring,  surveys,  testing, 
or  other  Information  gathering  would  be 
useful  and  necessary  in  deciding  the  claim, 
he  may  request  the  President  m  writing  to 
undertake  iuch  activities  pursuatu  to  sec- 
tii^n  104(b)  of  this  title  The  President  shall 
dispose  of  such  a  request  m  his  sole  dLscre- 
tion.  taking  into  account  various  competing 
demands  and  the  availability  of  the  techni- 
cal and  hnaiicial  capacity  to  conduct  such 
studies  monitoring,  and  Investigations 
Should  the  I»resldenl  decide  to  undertake 
the  requested  actions,  all  time  require- 
meuLi  for  the  processing  and  deciding  cl 
claims  hereunder  shall  be  siiipended  until 
the  President  reports  the  results  thereof  to 
the  members  of  the  Board 

(E)  All  costs  and  expenses  approved  by 
the  Preiident  attributable  to  the  empKjy- 
nient  of  any  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
payable  from  the  Fund,  including  fees  and 
mileage  cxpen.sea  for  wltne-sses  iummoned 
by  such  members  on  the  same  basis  and  to 
the  same  extent  a.s  if  such  witnesses  were 
summoned  before  a  district  court  of  the 
Lulled  States 

(Fi  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  in  writing  with  notUica- 
tion  to  all  appropriate  parlies,  and  shall  be 
rendered  within  ninety  days  of  subn.lsslon 
of  a  claim  to  a  member,  unless  ail  the  parties 
•o  the  claim  agree  m  writing  to  an  extension 
or  unless  the  President  extends  the  time 
limit  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection 

iGi  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  final,  and  any  party  to  the 
proceeding  may  appeal  such  a  decision  with- 
in thirty  days  of  notification  of  the  award 
or  decision  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  made 
to  Ihe  Federal  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  arbitral  hearing  took  place  In  any 
such  appeal,  the  award  or  decision  of  the 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  considered 
binding  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be 
overturned  except  for  arbitrary  or  capricious 
abuse  of  the  member's  discretion  Proticfed 
hou  ever.  That  no  such  award  or  decision  shall 
be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  issue  of  fact 
or  law  In  any  proceeding  brought  under  any 
oiher  provision  of  this  Act  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  Nor  shall  any  prear- 
bltral  settlement  reached  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(2i(ai  of  this  section  be  admis- 
sible as  evidence  In  any  such  proceeding 

I  Hi  Within  twenty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  appeal  period  for  anv  arbitral  award 
or  decision,  or  wlthm  twenty  days  of  the  final 
Judicial  determination  of  any  aopeal  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  the  President 
shall  pay  any  such  award  from  the  Fund 
The  President  shall  determine  the  method, 
terms    and  time  of  payment 

(1)  If  at  any  time  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  a  larre  number  of 
claims  arising  from  any  incident  or  set  of  In- 
cidents It  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned,  he  may  extend  t^e  time 
for  prearbltral  negotiation  or  for  rendering 
an  arbitral  decision  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion by  a  period  not  to  exceed  slxtv  davs  He 
may  also  croup  such  claims  for  submission 
to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators 

(CI  111  Payment  o.'  any  claim  by  the  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  Stales  Government  acquiring  by 
subrogation  the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  re- 
cover those  costs  of  removal  or  damages  for 
which  It  has  comrensated  the  claimant  from 
the  person  responsib'.e  or  liable  for  such  re- 
lease 

(2)  Any  person  Including  the  Fund,  who 
pays  compensation  pursuant   to  this  Act  to 


any  claimant  for  damages  or  cost*  resulting 
from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  righu  claims,  and 
causes  of  action  for  such  damages  and  costs 
of  removal  that  the  claimant  has  under  thu 
Act  or  any  other  law 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall  commence  an  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund  to  recover  any  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Fund  to  any  claimant 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and,  without  regard 
to  any  limitation  of  liability,  all  Interest  ad- 
ministrative and  adjudicative  costs,  and  at- 
torneys  fees  incurred  by  the  Fund  by  reason 
of  the  claim  Such  an  action  may  be  com- 
menced against  any  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor  or  against  any  other  person  who 
IS  liable  pursuant  to  any  law,  to  the  com- 
pensated claimant  or  to  the  Fund,  for  the 
damages  or  costs  for  which  compensation 
waj  paid. 

id)  No  claim  may  t>e  presented  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  for  damages  under 
this  title  unless  that  claim  is  presented  or 
action  commenced  wlthm  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  loss  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later  Protided.  hoiceier.  That  the  time 
limitations  contained  herein  shall  not  begin 
to  run  against  a  minor  until  he  reaches 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  a  legal  representa- 
tive IS  duly  appointed  for  him  nor  against 
an  incompetent  person  until  his  Incompeten- 
cy ends  or  a  legal  representative  is  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him, 

lei  Regardless  of  any  State  statutory  or 
common  law  to  the  contrsu-y,  no  person  who 
asserts  a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  or  held  to  have 
waived  any  other  claim  not  covered  or  as- 
sertable  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
arising  from  the  same  incident  transaction 
or  set  of  circumstances,  nor  to  have  split  a 
cause  of  action  Further,  no  person  asserting 
a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  as  a  result  of  any  determination 
of  a  question  of  fact  or  law  made  In  con- 
nection with  that  claim  be  deemed  or  held 
to  be  collaterally  estopped  from  raising  such 
question  In  connection  with  any  other  claim 
not  covered  or  asfsertable  against  the  Fund 
under  this  title  arising  from  the  same  Inci- 
dent, transaction,  or  set  of  circumstances 

LITIGATION,   JURIsnCTION   AND   VINri 

Sfc  113  I  a)  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  may  be  had 
upon  application  by  any  interested  person 
only  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Any  such  application  shall  be  made  withm 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  such  regulations  Any  matter  with  respect 
to  which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  revie'  in  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding lor  enforcement  or  to  obtain  dam- 
ages or  recovery  of  response  costs, 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  lai  of 
this  section,  the  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  over 
all  controversies  arising  under  this  Act.  with- 
out regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
or  the  amount  in  controve.'sy  Ver.ue  shall 
lie  In  any  district  In  which  the  release  or 
damages  occurred,  or  In  which  the  defendant 
resides,  may  be  found,  or  has  his  principal 
ofUce  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Fund  shall  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  lai  and 
(bi  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
controversy  or  other  matter  resulting  frorn 
the  assessment  of  collection  of  any  tax  as 
provided  by  title  II  of  this  Act,  or  to  the  re- 
view^ of  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  Interna:  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

id  I  No  p.-ovlslon  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  moot  any  litigation  con- 
cerning any  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  any  damages  associated  therewith, 
commenced  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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iiumoNSHrr    TO    oTHm    law  ill    crude   oil     received   at    United   States  (7)    Puimsrs  — The    term    'premises'    has 

Stc    114    laj    Nothing  In  this  Act  shaH  be  reHnery   and  the    same    meaning    as    when    used    for   pur- 

couatrued  or  Interpreted  u>  preemptinjj  any  '  ''^'    petroleum  producu  entered  into  the  poses  of  determinmg  grosa  income  from  the 

mat«  from  imposing  any  additional  liability  L'nited  states  fur  ■  ..nsumpllon    use    or  ware-  property    under   section   813 

or  requlremenus  with  respect  to  the  releaae  housing  ^     (8)    B*««rL  -  The  term  'bwrel    means  43 

of  h«a*rdoua  substances  within  such  State  ibi    Tax    on    Cejitain    Usts   and   Exp«»ta-  L'nlted  States  gallons 

(b)  Any  person  who  receives  compensation  tion  —  ii*i    P«AmoNAL    PAar   or   bamui.. — In    the 

for  removal  cosu  or  damages  or  claims  pur-  "(i)  In  oiNnaL — If —  ''**^  "'  »   fraction  of  a   barrel,  the  lax  im- 

auanl   to   this  Act  shall    be  precluded   from  "(Ai   any  domestic  crude  oil  Is  \ised  In  or  Pt»«<l  t))'  section  4611  shall  be  the  same  frmc- 

recoverlng    compen.iallun    for    the    same    re  exported    .'rom   the   United  States    and  llorj  of   the  amount  of  such   tax  imposed  on 

moval   coals  oi   damages  or   claiin-i   pursuant  Hi    before    such    use   or   exportation     no  '  whole  barrel 

to  any  other  State  or  Federal   law    Any  per-  'ax    was    imposed    on    such    crude    oil    under  '  *"    Onlt    1    Tax   Impostd   wrrH   Rrspicr 

son   who   receives   conipensatiou   for   remivai  subsection  lai.  ^'^  Ant   Pboouct — No   tax  shall   be   imposed 

coals  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant   to  any  then   a   tax   of   0  79   cent    a    barrel    Is    hereby  ,"''   *''^"°''   **"    *'"'^    respect   to   any  petro- 

oiher  Federal  or  State  law  shall  be  precluded  imposed  on  such  crude  ni!  "    ?'"''<'"<■'    "    'he   person    who    would   be 

from    receiving    compen.Hatlon    for    the    same  12,      Exciption      r.  r      >  sr.     on      pkxmiscs  ''"'^'^   '"^  such    tax   establishes   that   a  prior 

removal  costs  or  damages  or  claims  as  pro-  whmi    PioDfcED-  ParaKraph    ill    shall    not  ""■    ''"P"**"*^    "^^   »^"f^   section   has   been   im- 

vlded  in  this  Act  appiy  to  anv  use  of  crude  oil  for  extracting  ^^"^  *""  ''"P''"'  '"  ^""'^  producl 

ic)   Except  as  provided  m  this  Act,  no  per-  oil    or    natural    gas    on    the    premises    where  "^ '  J^'sf^'S'TioN  or  Riven  urs  raoM  Pueito 

son    may    be    required    to   contribute   to   any  such  crude  oil  w^h  prtxlu.ed  **"-'"    *''°    ■""    ^''«oin    Isi^nds  — The   provl- 

fund,    the  purpose  of   which   is   to  pay  com-  -,^1    pe»*,ns  l.iASi.r  roa  Tax—  slons   of    subsections    (a)(3i    and    ibii3i    or 

pensatlon  for  claims  for  any  costji  of  response  ■■,  1  1   C»t'i>i  on,  arniviD  at  arriNniT  -Th-  ''<"<^"»'>  "^^^'^  «hall   not  apply  to  anv  tax  im- 

or  damages  or  claims  which  may  be  compen-  ta^    Imposed    by    subsection    (aiili    shall    be  i">»^<l  hy  section  461 1 

sated   under   this   title    Nothing   m    this  .sec-  pa,d    by   the   operator   of    the    United    States  Subchapter   B--Tax    on    Certain    Chemicals 

tlon    shall    preclude    anv    State    from    using  reflnerv  ^-         .0^.     . 

general    revenues   for   such    a   fund,   or   from  ■,  2,     iMPoarn,    Pm,o!r,M    P.on,-,-T      xy,.  ■^'"    1  J,    '■"P"""""  °f  t*« 

r           .              .                .  iMPoarrc    prraoicv  m     pbodi-ct       The  Se<     466:i     Dehiutions  and   sn^riai    roi«. 

imposing    a    tax    or    fee    upon    any    person   or  ,»,    imposed    bv    subsectl.ui    .aii2,    shall    be  ^        ...        "'^"""'""'>  "'"'   »P<'<-I»1    rules 

upon  any  subsiaaue  in  order  to  hnance  the  pa,d  by  ,he  person  entering  the  product  for  '        lMp.,srTioN  or  Tax 

purohsje  or  prepoMtlonlng  of  hazardous  sub-  consumption,  use    or  warehousing  ""    OrsrUA!    Ht-i.r  -There  is  hereby  Im- 

.stance  response  eciulpment  or  other  prepara-  -o,    xax    on    rrnTAiN    tsE.i   o«    rxpours  -  P"**^    *    ""<    ""    »"v    taxable    chemical"  sold 

tions  for  the  response  to  a  relewe  o:  hazard-  The  tax  Imposed  by  subsection   ibi   shall  be  ">'  '^*  manuracturer    producer    or  impo.ner 

ous  substances   which   affects  such  State  pa,d    by    the    person    using   or   exporting   the  "^•'"'of 

,di    Except    as    provided    In    this    title,    no  crude  oil    as  the  case  may  be  '.b)   Amovnt  or  Tax -The  amount  of  the 

owner  or  operator  of  a  ^e^.,el  or  facility  who  ■  ,a^   TraMiNArtoN  -The  taxes  Imposed  bv  tax   Impo.s.d   by  subsection    ,a.    .shall   be  de- 

establLshes  and  maintains  evidei.ce  of  nnan-  ,hi,   section    shall    not    apply    af'r.-    Septem-  termlned    in   accordance    v^ith    the   foUowrng 

clal    responsibility    la    accordance    with    this  ber  30.   1985    except   that  If  on  September  30  table                                                              lolloping 

title    shall    be    required    under    anv    State    or  ,983     ^^    -September    in     r,84  Th»  t.,  1. 

local   law     r-ile    .>r  regulation    to  esr.»!,llsh  or  -,,,    the   unobligated   balance  In   the   Har,-  thefollowine 

maintain  anv  other  evidence  of  nnancial  re-  „rdous    Subs'ance    Resp,  nsr    Trust    Fund    as  "Tn  the  cue  of               amoun    D^r^on 

sponsiblllty  in  connection   with   liability   for  of  such  date  ex -eeds  »W.mv,o  (XH1    and  Are.vi,,,.           '="•«■               •mount  per  ton 

the    relea.se   of   a    hazardous   substance   from  -,2,   the  Secretary    afer  ronsultarinn  with      Benzenl       **  *' 

such   vessel   or   facility    Evidence  of  rompU-  rhe     Administrator     of     the     En    IronLntal      fu?ane       ■"" 

ance    with     the    financial     responsibility    re-  Protection  Agency    determines  that  sTu^^^       B    tt^ene *  '' 

qulrement^  Of  this  title  shall  be  accepted  by  „^„g.,,d  balance  will  exceed  ..SO.)  0^0^  on      B    ta^ene 1  II 

a  State  In  lieu  of  anv  other  requirrment  of  September  30  of  the  following  year  if  no  tax     E  hvlJnr *  " 

nnancial     re.sponslbiuty     Imposed     bv    such  m  imnos<>d   onH»r  ..^ti^r,  a«ii        \.<:«i^            Ethylene   4  97 

State    m    connection    with    llablli.y    for    the       ng  The  .^lendar^ear  foHow.n    °th     h    ,  ''""'''"     3« 

relea.se  of  a  ha^^ard  ,us  subsUnce  from  such      f"^J^  to  a^, .        "'  following  the  date  re-  Napthalene    4  87 

vessel  or  facility  Propylene    497 

then  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  bv  this  section  loluene  a  ar 

At'THoaiTY     T'l    Dri.EriArr      LSStrr    RrCVlATIONS  Hnnn.,       fK.       «„.  I  -.  -ioi    art   lion  «..<;       ,_        4     g7 

during    the     first    calendar    veiir     (jeglnnlng  Xylene 4  07 

Sxc     115    The    President   Is   authorized    to  after  the  date  referred   to  m  paragraph    (D  Ammonia        .                   o  64 

delegate  and  assign  any  duties  or  powers  im-  -3^    4^2    DrriNmoNs   and   Spicial    Rt-iis  Antimony   :"":::":"":"::  4  45 

posed   upon  or  as-signed   to  him  and   to  pro-  .,                                                           ^  iai-    hclis  Antimony    Irloxlde  1  ■?« 

mulgate   anv   regulations   necessary   to   carry  '''     "crtNiTinNs  ^Por    purposes    of    this  Araenic    '                     11, 

out  the  prtnlslons  of  this  title  subchapter—  Araenir    tVlniirt. o  !? 

TITIJC     n-HA?.ARDOUS     SUB.STANCE    RE-  eluded    m.de'    oH  ^TTd'enT   '""^'  °"'  '"■  B^um    lu  C:::::": I  *^ 

SPONSE  REVENUE  .ACT  OF   1980  ga^Une                     condensates    and    natural  Bromine l"":::::::]:""::  4  Vi 

Sec    201     Short   Title     Amindment  or    1954  "(2)    Domestic   cxfor   on  -The    term    'do-  ^"*'"'"'"    4  45 

f^>"":  mestlc   crude  oil     means  any   crude  oil  pro-  rh'"*^"!'    ^  ""^ 

a.   Sho«t  TiTLE-Thls  title  mav  be  cited  '''"'*<*    '^^"^    »    *»11    located    In    the    United  rh^IJI!?  !""    *  *' 

..s  the  -Hazardous  Substance  Response  Rev-  •'^""»«  PotT«o^  V.'/hV^'^i;: '    " 

e.iue  Act  of  H*8(V  i3i     PrT«o,Eo  m    Punn-cT  -The    term    'De-  ^""*''-''""    «>"fhromate I69 

,  b.  AVENOMENT  or  1,54  conr  -  Except  „,  "^'.ru^;;;^;"-;;;;,"""  "''"' ''"        ?°'»'"^  ~- " i « 

pressed    In    t-rm,    of    an    amendn^nt    ,o.    or  Coh.mb;::"the     Comrn'onw:.,:!:'  ^e'";'^'  °^  Ct^u,    oxide:"." '397 

repeal   of    a   section    or   other   provision     the  R^ro     .nv    rl    .  ^  ?         *"^     "^     ^"'^°  Hydrochloric    acid nil 

reference  shall   he  considered   to  be   made   to  Th     c-  P^x^'^lon    of    the    United    States  h   droeen    fluo^d. a  00 

a  section  or  other   provision   of  the  Trerna^  ,,'     r"'T":"'i^  "'  '^'  Northern  Mariana  TeaToxTde  1  ?a 

Subtitle  A-Imposltlon  of  Taxes  on  Petro-  -'Bi    UNtrrn  ,tates  inclitdes  roNriNEKTAi  oi^"*'    ♦■ « 

leum    and    Certain    Chemicals  she>  r   are*,  -The   principles   of  section   838  P''°»P°'"0"»    -- 4  46 

Sec   ail    Imposition  or  Taxes  »^'»"  »PP'v  for  purposes  of  the  term  'Dnlted  Stannous    chloride a.  85 

<a.    GENEVA,    R,.,.E -subtitle    n    .relating  «'';-'      „                                              -m    United  Stannic    chlor.<le 2.12 

to    miscellaneous    excise    taxes,    Is    amended  '^'      "'"^"     "*""*     tnclvow     roar.cN  7"'    ',,..'      ?S 

by   Inserting   after   chapter  37   the   followlnif  *""   eones  -  The   term     United   States'   In-  d',       .           v.          " '  ** 

CHAPTER  .«  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES  ^ ''z  uniteo  states  reeiner. -The  term  ^"""^'^  acm....::::::::::"::":::  a" 

"1^.:;*""  «   l"'  ""  P-'^-'"""  ■"""•<«  stages  rennerv    me"ns  anv  J^cUlty  iT      ""'^'^  "''" " °  »♦ 

"S„m"       T-*^  "■' -«rtaln  chemicals  the    United    States    at    which    crude    oil    Is  ■.o,    Termination-No   tax   shall    be   Ira- 

Subchsptfr  A^  Tax  on  Petroleum  reflned  posed   under  this  section  during  anv  period 

'Sec  4611    Imposition  of  tax                                          ""''    Reeinerits    which    product   natttiial  tJur'ng  which  no  tax  Is  Imposed   under  sec- 

"Sec  4612    rieflnltlons  and  special  rtiles  gasoline-    In   the   ca.se  of  anv   United  .Sta'es  "°"  4611(al 

"Sec   4611    iMPosmoN  or  Tax  refinery    which     produces     natural    ga.so;ine  "Sec   4662   DErimriONs  and  Special  Rules 

■•la,    OENE»AL  Rt^E  -There  1,  hereby   Im-  s^aU  be  Vre«t/d'«,?'   ^'^"?  »°  P^^^>' ^'^'^  '  '»>     DETlNrTlONS -For    purposes    of    this 

posed  a  tax  of  0  79  cent  a  barrel  on-^    '   ""  ^'the  tim    so  prc^u^  '"''  "  ""'='"  """'^^  subchapter- 

f^.v^utTjQ.  ,1,     xaxable    cHEMicAi  —Except    as    pro- 
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vlded  In  subsection  (b).  the  term  'taxable 
chemical    means  any  substance  — 

■■(A)  which  Is  listed  in  the  table  under 
section  461  I  bi  .  and 

■(B)  which  Is  manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  entered  into  the 
United  Slates  for  consumption,  use.  or  ware- 
hovising 

"1 2)  Untted  STATES — TTie  term  United 
States'  had  the  meaning  given  such  term  bv 
section  4612(a)  i4) 

■i3i  iMPtiRTER  -  The  term  Importer  means 
the  person  entering  the  taxable  chemical 
!or  consumption    use    or   warehousing 

"(41  Ton —The  term  'ton  means  2.OO0 
pounds  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  chemical 
which  IS  a  ga.s  the  term  'ton  means  the 
amoiHit  of  such  gas  In  cubic  feet  which  Is 
the  equivalent  of  2  000  pounds  on  a  molecu- 
lar weight  basis 

"(5i  FRAfTioNAL  PART  or  TON  —In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4661  shall  t>e  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a  whole 
ton 

"(bl  Exceptions.  Other  Special  Rules  — 
For  purposes  of  this  subchapter 

"I  1  )  Mfthane  or  pi-tane  used  as  a  rvEL  — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary methane  or  butane  .shall  be  treated 
as  a  taxable  chemical  only  if  it  is  used  other- 
wise than  as  a  fuel  and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  I  ai  the  person  so  using  it  shall  be 
treated  a.s  the  manufacturer  thereof) 

"I  2  I  St'B.STANCES  VSED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
or   rERTIl.IZER  — 

"lA)  In  generai,  — In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid  sulfuric  acid  ammonia  or  methane 
used  to  produce  ammonia  which  Is  a  quali- 
fied substance  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under 
section  466I  lai 

"(B)  QuALiriED  st'BSTANct  — For  purposes 
of  this  section  the  term  qualified  stib- 
stance'  means   anv   svibstance 

"(I)  used  m  a  qviallfied  u.se  bv  the  manu- 
facturer,   producer     or    importer. 

"Ml)  sold  for  use  by  the  pvirchdser  m  a 
qualified   use   or 

"(III)  sold  for  resale  by  the  purcha.ser  to 
a  second  purcha.ser  for  use  by  such  second 
purchaser   in   a   qualified    use 

"(C)  QrAirriED  t-sr --For  purposes  of  this 
subjsectlon  'he  term  'qualified  use'  means 
any  use  In  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  a  fertilizer. 

"(3)  SULrUWC  ACID  PRODUCED  AS  A  BYPROD- 
UCT or  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  In  the  ca.se 
of  sulfuric  acid  produced  solely  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  and  on  the  same  site  as  air  pollution 
control  equipment,  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  section   4661 

(4  I  Substances  dertved  from  coal. — For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter  the  term  'tax- 
able chemical  shall  not  include  any  sub- 
stance to  the  extent  derived  from  coal 

"(C)  Use  by  Manutacturer.  Etc,  Con- 
sidered Sale— If  any  person  manufactures 
produces,  or  imports  a  taxable  chemical  and 
uses  such  chemical,  then  such  person  shall 
be  liable  for  tax  under  section  4661  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  chemical  were  sold 
by  such  person 

"(d)  Retund  or  Credit  roR  Certain  Uses  — 
"(1)    In  general  —Under  regulations  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary   If — 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  wa.s  paid 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  chemical    and 

"(B)  such  chemical  was  used  by  any  per- 
son In  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
anv  other  substance  the  sale  of  which  bv 
such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 
section, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  so  paid 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund  (with- 
out Interest)  to  such  person  In  the  same 
manner  as  if  It  were  an  overpayment  of  tax 
imposed  by  such  section  In  any  case  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies  the  amount 
of  any  such   credit   or   refund  shall   not   ex- 


ceed the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  such 
section  on  the  other  substance  manufac- 
tured  or   produced. 

1 2  i  Use  as  eertilizer  — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  If— 

'A)    a   lax   under   section   4661    was   paid 
with    respect    to    nitric    acid,    sulfuric    acid 
ammonia,    or    methane    used    to   make    am- 
monia without  regard  to  subsection  ib)(2) 
and 

'  (B)  any  person  uses  such  substance,  or 
sells  such  substance  for  use,  as  a  qualified 
substance  then  an  amount  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  lax  so  paid  over  the  tax  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  or  refund  1  without 
interest)  to  such  person  in  the  same  manner 
as  If  it  were  an  overpayment  o!  lax  imposed 
by   this  section 

(ei  DiSPosmc^N  or  Revenues  From 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  — The 
provisions  of  subsections  (ai(3)  and  (b)i3i 
of  section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  lax 
imposed   by   section   section   4661  ' 

(b)    Clerical    Amendment — The    table   of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   after    the    item    relating    to    chapter    37 
the  following  new  item: 
Chapter   38    Env.ronmenial    taxes  "" 

ic)      Efeec-tive     Date — The     amendments 
made    by    this   section    shall    take   eflect    on 
April    1.    1981 
Subtitle     B— Establishment     of     Hazardous 

Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
Sec    221    Establishment  or  Hazardous  Sub- 
STANi  E  Responsible  Trust  Fund 

lai  Creation  of  Trust  Fund — There  is 
established  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
.Slates  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
■  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
I  hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Response  Trust  Fund  '  1  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or  trans- 
ferred to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided  In 
this   section 

(b)   Transeers  to  Resi>onse  Trust  Fund  — 

(  1)  Amounts  equivalent  to  certain  taxes. 
ETC  — There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  TYeasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary  ")  to  be  equiva- 
lent to — 

(A)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611  or  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

iBi  the  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of 
the  Response  Trust  Fund   under   this  Act, 

(C)  ail  moneys  recovered  or  collected  un- 
der section  311(b)  (6)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

ID)  penalties  a.ssessed  under  Title  I  of  this 
Act.  and 

(E)  punitive  damages  under  section  107 
(c)  (8)  of  this  Act 

(2)  Authorization  for  appropriations  — 
There  Ls  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Emergency  Re.sponse  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal 
year — 

(A)  1981,  $44,000,000 

(B)  1982,  $44,000,000. 

(C)  1983.  $44,000,000, 

(D)  1984,    $44,000,000.   and 

(E)  1985,  $44,000,000,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  .so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  as  has 
not  been  appropriated  before  October  1    1984 

<3i  TRAN.SFER  OF  FUNDS — There  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund — 

(A)  one-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  Fund  in  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 

iB)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 504(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  during 
any  fiscal  year 

(c)    Expenditures    Prom    Response    Trust 

F^ND  — 


( 1 )  In  general — Amounts  In  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  in  connection 
with  releases  or  threats  of  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  into  the  environment  only 
for  purposes  of  making  expenditures  which 
are  described  In  section  111  1  other  than  sub- 
section (Ji  thereof)  of  this  Act,  as  In  efTect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
including — 

(A)  response  costs 

(B)  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

(Ci  claims  for  injury  to,  or  destruction  or 
loss  of.  natural  resources    and 

(D)  related  costs  described  In  section  111 
(C)    of  this  Act 

(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures — At 
least  eighty-five  percent  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  un- 
der subsection  (b)  (1)(A)  and  (2)  shall  be 
reserved — 

I  A)  for  the  purposes  specified  m  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  section  lli.ai 
of   this  Act,  and 

(B)  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  section  223ici,  other  than  advances 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  section  223 1  c  1 
(2)  (C)  . 

Sec    222    Llabiltty  or  UNmn  States  Livitte 
to  Amount  in  Trust  P*und 

(a)  General  Rule  — Any  claim  filed  against 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  may  be  paid  only 
out  of  such  Trust  Fund  Nothing  in  this  Act 
(or  m  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act: 
shall  authorize  the  pay-ment  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  any  additional  amount 
with  respect  to  any  such  claim  out  of  any 
source  other  than  the  Response  Trust  Fund 

(  b  ,  Order  in  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Are  To 
Be  Paid  — If  at  any  Ume  the  Response  TYust 
Fund  Is  unable  1  by  reason  of  subsection  (ft) 
or  the  limitation  of  section  221  :  c  ^  ■  2  1  1  to  pay 
all  of  the  claims  payable  out  of  such  TYust 
F\ind  at  such  time  such  claims  shall,  tc  the 
extent  permitted  under  subsection  la  be 
paid  m  full  In  the  order  In  which  they  were 
finally  determined 

Sec   223   Administrative  F*rovisions 

ia<  Method  of  Transfer — The  amounts 
appropriated  by  section  221  biili  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Response  Trust 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secrttaiy  of  the  amounts  referred  10  in  such 
section  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  m 
the  amount  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  m  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounus  required  Ic  be  trans- 
ferred 

(b)  Management  of  Trust  FY'Nd  — 

(  1  1  Report  — The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  cf  the  Response  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year 
endmp  on  or  after  September  30  1981  on  the 
financial  condition  and  the  lesulls  of  the 
operations  of  such  Trust  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  ;  ear  and  on  its  expected  condition  and 
operations  during  the  next  5  fiscal  years 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made 

i2i  Investment — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  s'uch  portion  of  such 
Trust  Fund  as  is  not  in  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals  Such  in- 
vestments shall  be  In  public  debt  securities 
with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
such  Tr'jst  F\ind  and  bearing  Interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  taking 
into  consideration  current  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Unlt^'d  States  of  comparable  maturities  The 
income  on  such  investments  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  such  Trust  F\and 

(C)   Authority  To  Borrow  — 

(1)  "iN  GENERAL — There  are  authorized  tc 
be  appropriated  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund 
as  repayable  advances,  such  sums  as  may  be 
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nece»»Arv  to  c»rry  ov.t  the  purpo«Ni  of  .uch 

"^r-f.'  UM,T*r,oss  ..s  .nv*KC«  to  «..oks. 

™^aT  'am«^at«  aovancis  -  The  maximum 
aKUretat*  amounl  of  repayable  adva.ues  to 
the  Response  Trust  FmhcI  whuh  Is  nutsta.id- 
liig  at  ativ  one  time  shall  ii.t  exreed  an 
amount  which  the  .secretary  e»tunat*«  will 
b«  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount*  which 
will  be  appropriated  or  transferred  to  such 
Trust  Fund  under  paraRraph  ilMA)  of  sec- 
tion 221  bi  of  this  Act  for  the  following 
twelve  months    and 

iBl      ADVANCia     (OR     PATMrNT     >  T     RESPONSE 

COSTS— No  amount  may  be  advanced  after 
March  31  1983,  to  the  Response  lYust  h  una 
for  the  purpose  o!  paviiiK  response  cost*  de- 
scribed In  section  llliai  ill,  i -' I .  or  (4i. 
unlesa  such  cost.s  are  Incurred  Incident  to 
any  splU  the  effects  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  catastrophic 

iCi  Advances  tor  other  tusrs  —  The  max- 
imum aggretjate  amount  advanced  to  the  Re- 
sponse Trust  f"\ind  which  l.s  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  the  purpose  of  paying  costs 
other  than  costs  described  m  section  ill 
(a)  (1).  (3).  or  i4i  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate  made 
under  subparagraph  (A) 

iD)  JINAL  RKPAYMCNT — No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  after 
September  30  V:tB.'>  and  all  advances  to  such 
Fund  shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  such  date 
(3)  RiPAYMCNT  or  ADVANCES — Advances 
made  pvirsuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
paid, and  Interest  on  such  advances  shall 
be  paid,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
are  available  for  such  purposes  In  the  Trust 
F\ind  to  which  the  advance  was  made  Such 
Interest  shall  be  at  rates  computed  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  subsection  (bi 
and  shall  be  compounded  annually 

Subtitle  C  — Post-Closure  Tax  and  Trust 
F^lnd 
Sec  231    Imposition  or  Tax, 

lai    In  Genlrai  — Chapter  38    a>  added  by 
section  211    Is  amended  by  addin*;  at   the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subciiapler 
■'Sut>chapier    C~  Tax    on    Hazardous    Wastes 
Sec   4681    Imposition  of  lax 
"Sec    4«83    Definitions  and  special  rules 
"Sic    4681    Imposition  or  Tax 

■•ia)  Oenerai  RitE— There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  receipt  of  hazardous  waste 
at  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal  facu- 
lty 

ibi  Amoint  or  Tax  -The  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  la)  shall  be  equal 
to  tlii  13  per  dry  weight  ton  of  hazardous 
waste 

"Sec    4682    DEriNiTioNs  and  Speciai.  Rutrs 

"I at  DtriNmoNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  — 

■•(11  HAZARtxii's  WASTE  —The  term  'hazard- 
ous waste   means  any  waste  — 

'■(A.  having  the  characteristics  Identified 
under  section  3noi  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  i  other  than  waste  the 
regtilatlon  of  which  under  such  Act  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  on  that  date) 
or 

Bi  subject  to  the  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  3002  and 
3004  of  such   Act,  as  so  In  effect, 

l2l     QUALirilD    HAZARDOrs     WASTE    DISPOSAL 

FAciirrY  The  term  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  means  any  facility 
which  has  received  a  permit  or  Is  accorded 
Interim  status  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Dlspo<«l  Act 

"lb  I  Tax  iMP(kSEi)  on  Owner  or  Opeiia- 
TOR  The  tax  imposed  by  section  4681  shall 
be  inipo.sed  on  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
qualified   hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 

"(C)       Tax      Not     to     Ajtlt      to     Cestain 


Wastes  The  tax  Imposed  by  seer  ion  4681 
shall  not  apply  to  any  hazardous  waste  which 
will  not  renuiin  at  the  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  after  the  facility  Is 
I  losed 

idi  Aert-ic  ability  or  Seition  Ilie  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4681  shall  apply  to  the 
receipt  of  hazardous  was'e  after  September 
30  1983,  except  that  If  as  of  September  30 
of  any  subsequent  calendar  yenr  the  unob- 
ligated balance  of  the  Post-closure  Liability 
Trust  Fund  exceeds  »20o  0<KJ,OU»)  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  such  section  during  the 
following  calendar  year 

ibi  CoNroRMiNf.  Amendment — The  table 
of  subchapters  tor  chapter  38  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item 

SuncHAPTER  C  Tax  on  IIazakdous  Wastes  " 
Sec   332    PosT-CLOstJ«r  LiAititiTT  TatJST  FVnd 

lal  Creation  or  Tri;st  F\;nd  There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stales  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Post-closure  IJabllliy  Trust  Fund  .  consist- 
ing of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated, 
credited,  or  transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund 

lb)     ExPENDITtTIES   F^OM    POST-CLOSURE    LlA- 

BiLtTY  TRUST  F\iND — Amounts  in  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Trust  F^ind  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
lions  1071  k)  and  Illiji  of  this  Act  (as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act). 

(c)  Administkative  Provisions  -The  pro- 
visions of  sections  222  and  223  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Trust  F>ind 
established  under  this  section,  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  repayable  advances  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000 
TITI.E  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

REPORTS  AND  STVDLES 

Sic  301  la)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  within  four  years  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  comprehensive  report 
on  experience  with  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act,  including  but  not  limited   to-  - 

il)  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  and  Fund 
are  effective  In  enabling  Government  to  re- 
spond to  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances; 

*3i  a  summary  of  past  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund; 

l3)  a  projection  of  any  future  funding 
needs  remaining  after  the  expiration  of  au- 
thority to  collect  taxes,  and  of  the  threat 
to  public  health,  welfaie.  and  the  environ- 
ment posed  by  the  projected  releases  which 
create  any  such  needs; 

(4)  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
In  recovering  Fund  disbursements  from  lia- 
ble parties; 

|5)  the  record  of  State  participation  In 
the  system  of  response  liability  and  com- 
pensation established  by  this  Act. 

(6)  the  Impact  of  the  taxes  Imposed  bv 
title  II  of  this  Act  on  the  Nation  s  balance 
of  trade  with  other  countries. 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  fea.slblllty  and 
desirability  of  a  schedule  of  taxes  which 
would  take  Into  account  one  or  more  of  the 
following  the  likelihood  of  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  the  degree  of  hazard 
and  risk  of  harm  to  public  health,  welfare 
and  the  environment  resulting  from  anv 
such  release  incentives  to  proper  handling 
recycling.  Incineration  and  neutralization  of 
hazardous  wastes  and  disincentives  to  im- 
proper or  Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials  administrative  and  re- 
porting burdens  on  Government  and  indus- 
try, and  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  burden 
falls  on  the  substances  and  parties  which 
create  the  problems  addressed  by  this  Act 
In  preparing  the  report  the  President  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal  State  and 
local  agencies,  affected  industries  and  claim- 
ants,   and    such    other    Interested    parties   as 


lie  may  find  usefvil  Ba.sed  upon  the  analyses 
and  constiltatlon  reqvUred  by  this  subsec- 
tion the  President  shall  also  liiclvide  in  the 
report  any  reroinniendatlons  for  legislator 
changes  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
Ijetter  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  inchidlng  but  not  limited  to  recom- 
nieiidatlons  cfnicernlng  authorization  levels, 
taxes  .st*te  participation  liability  and  lia- 
bility limits  and  financial  responsibility  pro- 
visions for  the  Response  Trust  F\ind  and 
the  Post  Closure  Liability  lYvist  F>ind 

(8i  an  exemption  from  or  an  Increase  In 
the  svibstances  or  the  amount  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  4661  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  copper  lead  and  zinc 
oxide,  and  for  feedstocks  when  vised  In  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  fertilizers 
based  upon  the  expenditure  experience  of  the 
Response  Trust   Fund 

lOi  the  economic  Impact  of  taxing  coal- 
derived   substances   and   recycled  metals 

iB)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
nie  ital  Protection  Agency  iln  consultation 
with  the  Secreta-y  of  the  Treasury)  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress— di  within  4  years 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  Iden- 
tifying additional  wastes  designated  by  rule 
as  hazardous  after  the  effective  dale  of  ihls 
Act  and  pursuant  to  Section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  recommendations  on 
appropriate  tax  rales  for  such  wastes  for  the 
Post  Closure  Liability  Trust  Fund  The  report 
shall,  in  addition,  recommend  a  tax  rate, 
considering  the  quantity  and  potential  dan- 
ger to  human  health  and  the  environment 
posed  by  the  disposal  of  any  wastes  which 
the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  subsection 
3101  (bl  i2)  iBi  and  subsection  3001  ib)  (3) 
(A)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1980. 
has  determined  should  be  subject  lo  regula- 
tion under  Subtitle  C  cf  such  Act  i2)  With- 
in 3  years  after  enacimenl  of  this  Act  a 
report  on  the  necessity  for  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  revenue  raised,  in  relation  to  estimated 
future  requirements,  of  the  Post  Closure 
Liability  Trust   FVnd 

(b)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  (  l  i  whether  adequate  private  in- 
surance protection  Is  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  to  the  owners  and 
operators  of  vessels  and  facilities  subject  to 
liability  under  section  107  of  this  Act  and 
1 21  whether  the  market  for  such  Insurance 
is  sufficiently  competitive  to  assure  purchas- 
ers of  features  such  a.s  a  reasonable  range  of 
deductibles,  coinsurance  provisions,  and  ex- 
clusions The  President  shall  submit  the 
results  of  his  study,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations, within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  submit  an 
Interim  report  on  his  study  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  (1  I  The  President  acting  through  Fed- 
eral officials  designated  by  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  p\ibllshed  tinder  section  105 
of  this  Act  shall  study  and  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  aisscss- 
ment  of  damages  for  injury  to  destruction 
of.  or  loss  of  natural  resources  resulting  from 
a  release  of  oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  311(f) 
(4)  and  (5)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 

(2i  Such  regulations  shall  specify  (A) 
standard  procedures  for  simplified  assess- 
ments requiring  minimal  field  observation. 
including  establishing  measures  of  damages 
based  on  units  of  discharge  or  release  or 
units  of  atTected  area,  and  iB)  alternative 
protocols  for  conducting  assessments  In  In- 
dividual cases  to  determine  the  type  and 
extent  of  short-  and  long-term  injury,  de- 
struction, or  loss  Such  regulations  shall 
identify  the  best  available  procedures  to  de- 
termine such  damages  including  both  direct 
and  Indirect  injury,  destruction,  or  loss  and 
shall  lake  Into  consideration  factors  Includ- 
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ing.  but  not  limited  lo.  replacement  value, 
use  value,  and  ability  of  the  ecosystem  or  re- 
source lo  recover 

(3i  Such  regulations  shall  tje  reviewed  and 
revised  as  appropriate  every  two  years 

Id)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  Slate  and  local 
governments  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
conduct  a  study  and  report  lo  the  Congress 
within  two  years  of  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
Ihls  Act  on  the  issues,  alternatives,  and 
policy  considerations  involved  In  the  selec- 
tion of  locations  for  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment, storage  and  disposal  facilliles  This 
study  shall   include — 

lAi  an  assessment  of  current  and  pro- 
jected treatment  storage  and  disposal  capa- 
city needs  and  shortfalls  for  hazardous 
waste  by  management  category  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis, 

iBi  ail  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  repioiiai  approach  to  siting  and  design- 
ing hft/ardous  waste  management  facilities 
and  the  identification  of  hazardous  waste 
management  regions  Interstate  or  intrastate, 
or  both,  with  similar  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement needs, 

(C)  solicitation  and  analysis  of  proposals 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management  facilities  by  non- 
governmental entitles  except  that  no  pro- 
posal solicited  under  terms  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  analyzed  if  It  Involves  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Di  recommendations  on  the  appropriate 
balance  between  public  and  private  sector 
involvement  In  the  siting,  design  and  oper- 
ation of  new  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities, 

(El  documentation  of  the  major  reasons 
for  public  opposition  to  new  hazardous  waste 
management  facilities,  and 

(Fi  an  evaluation  of  the  various  options 
for  overcoming  obstacles  to  siting  new  facili- 
ties, including  needed  legislation  for  Imple- 
menting the  most  suitable  ontlon  or  options 

ie)(li  In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies In  providing  legal  redress  for  harm  to 
man  and  the  environment  caused  by  the 
release  of  hazardous  substances  Into  the 
environment  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  study  within  twelve  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2 1  This  study  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion the  American  Law  Institute  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Trial  Lawyers,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral with  the  President  of  each  entity  select- 
ing three  members  from  each  organization 
to  conduct  the  study  The  study  chairman 
and  one  reporter  shall  be  elected  from  among 
the  twelve  members  of  the  study  group 

(3  I  As  part  of  their  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  exlsllnt;  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies, the  study  group  shall  evaluate  the 
following; 

(A I  the  nature  adequacy  and  availability 
of  existing  remedies  under  present  law  in 
compensating  for  harm  to  man  from  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  sub.stances. 

iB)  the  nature  of  barriers  to  recovery 
(particularly  with  respect  to  burdens  of  go- 
ing forward  and  of  proof  and  relevancy  i  and 
the  role  such  barriers  play  m  the'  legal 
system. 

(Ci  the  scope  of  the  evidentiary  burdens 
placed  on  the  plalntlfl  m  proving  harm  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  scientific  uncertainty 
over  causation  with  respect  to— 

(1)  carcinogens,  mutagens  and  teratogens 
and 


(U)  the  human  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  low  doses  of  hazardous  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

iDi  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing remedies  under  present  law  in  provid- 
ing compensation  for  damages  lo  natural 
resources  from  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances. 

I  El  the  scope  of  liablllly  under  existing 
law  and  the  consequences,  particularly  with 
re-spect  to  obtaining  Insurance,  of  any 
changes  m  such  liability. 

(F/  barriers  lo  recovery  posed  by  existing 
statutes  of  limitations 

(4 1  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions Such  recommendations  shall  explicitly 
address  — 

lAi  the  need  for  revisions  In  existing 
statutory  or  common  law  and 

(B)  whether  such  revisions  should  lake 
the  form  of  Federal  statutes  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  model  code  which  Is  recommended 
for  adoption  by  the  Slates 

i5i  TTie  Fund  shall  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  study  No  exper.ses 
shall  be  available  to  pay  compensation,  ex- 
cept expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  the  one 
reporter,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  ex- 
peii5es  of  the  study  exceed  $300,000 

if)  The  President,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration  and  the  Direr- 
tor  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and. 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  shall  modify  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in- 
volved In  response  actions 

EFFECTIVE  DATES,  SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec,  302,  (ai  Unless  otherwise  provided, 
all  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

lb)  Any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  any 
provisions  of  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  which  Is  repealed  or  superseded  by  this 
Act  and  which  is  In  effect  on  the  date  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  lo  the  authority  of  this  Act  and 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  unless 
or  until  superseded  by  new  regulations  Issued 
thereunder 

(c)  Any  regulation — 

(li    respecting  financial  responslbllitv, 

(2)  issued  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  or  superseded  by  this  Act.  and 

(3)  in  effect  on  the  date  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  .Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  regulation  issued  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  unless  or  until  super- 
seded by  new  regulations  issued  thereunder 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  lia- 
bilities of  any  person  under  other  Federal  or 
State  law  including  common  law,  with  re- 
spect to  releases  of  hazardous  substances  or 
other  pollutants  or  contaminants  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered, 
interpreted,  or  construed  in  any  way  as  re- 
flecting a  determination.  In  part  or  whole  of 
policy  regarding  the  inapplicability  of  strict 
liability,  or  strict  doctrines,  to  activities  re- 
lating to  hazardous  substances,  pollutants, 
or  contaminants  or  other  such  activities 

EXPIRATION,    SfNSET    PROVISION 

Sec  303  Unless  reauthorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  authority  to  collect  taxes  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  term.inate  on  September  30. 
1985  or  when  the  sum  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  under  section  4611 
and  under  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  total  $1  38  billion,  whichever  occurs 
first  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  estimate 


when  this  level  of  $1  38  billion  will  be  reached 
and  shall  by  regulation  provide  procedures 
lor  the  termination  of  the  tax  authorized  by 
ihis  Act  and  imposed  under  Sections  4611 
and  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  304  lai  Subsection  ibi  of  section  504 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
IS  hereby  repealed 

ibi  One-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  subsection  ik)  of  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  all  sums  appropriated  under  section 
504ib)  of  ihe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fund 
esiablished  under  title  II  of  this  Act 

ici  In  any  case  m  which  any  provision  of 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  determined  to  be  in  conflict 
with  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  apply 

LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

Sec  306  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgation  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  authority  of  title  1  of  this 
Act.  the  head  of  the  department  agency,  or 
instrumentality  promulgating  such  rule  or 
regulation  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Except  as 
provided  in  sub.section  ib)  of  this  section, 
the  rule  or  regulation  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive, if — 

(1)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows  "That 
Congress  disapproves  the  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated    by    the  dealing    with 

the  matter  of  .  which  rule  or  reg- 

ulation was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
, ",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being 
appropriately  filled;  or 

i2i  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  cor- 
tinuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such 
resolution  is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
Houae  wlthm  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule  or  regulation, 
no  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  rule  or  regulation  and  neither 
House  has  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the 
rule  or  regulation  may  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately If  within  such  sixty  calendar  days. 
such  a  committee  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution,  or  either  Hou.^e  has  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  rule  or  regulation  may 
go  into  effect  sooner  than  ninety  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  rule  is  prescribed  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  In  subsection  lai  of  this 
section 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  la  and 
lb)   of  this  section  — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress 

(di  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejection 
of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  or  such 
rule  or  regulation. 
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TmANS«i«TAT10l» 

Bmc.  300.  (a)  E^ach  hazardnua  substance 
which  Is  Hated  or  dexlKnated  a«  provided  tn 
••ctlon  101(14)  of  this  Act  ahall.  wlthlti 
ninety  dava  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  at  the  time  of  such  listing  or 
denlKnatlon.  whichever  Is  later  be  listed  as 
a  hazardous  material  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act 

(b)  A  common  or  contract  carrier  shall  be 
liable  under  other  law  In  lieu  of  section  Ur7 
of  this  Act  for  damages  or  remedial  action 
resulting  from  the  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance  during  the  cour&c  of  transporta- 
tion which  commenced  prior  to  the  elective 
date  of  the  Ustlin;  of  such  substance  as  a 
hazardous  material  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  or  for  sub- 
stances listed  pursuant  to  subsection  lai  of 
this  section,  prior  lo  the  efTertlve  date  of 
such  listing  Providrd,  nouetrr  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  wherp  such  a 
carrier  can  demonstrate  that  he  did  not  have 
actual  knowledge  of  the  Identity  or  natiire 
of  the  substance  released 

ic)  Section  11901  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redeslgnutlng  subsection  (hi  as  sub- 
section 1 1 ) . 

i2i  by  ln.sertlng  "•nd  subsection  (h)" 
after  subsection  (gl  In  .subsection  (1|(2|  as 
so  redesignated  bv  paragraph  (II  of  this 
subsection,  and 

(3»  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section  (h): 

"(h)(1)  A  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  or  an  officer 
agent,  or  employee  of  that  person  and  who  Is 
required  to  comply  with  section  10921  of  this 
title  but  does  not  so  comply  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  wastes  as 
defined  bv  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  pursuant  to  Section  3001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  i  but  not  Including  any 
wa.ste  the  regulation  of  which  under  the 
Solid  Waste  DLsposal  Act  has  been  suspended 
by  Conijressi  shall  In  anv  action  broiight  bv 
the  Commission,  be  liable  to  the  I'nlfed 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  »20.00u 
for  each  violation 

ASSISTANT    ADMINISTaATOR    T' iH    SOLID    WASTt 

Src  307  I  a)  Section  2001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  a  Deputy  Assistant"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  Assistant" 

TBi  The  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
virr.nmental  Protection  Agemv  appointed  to 
head  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  Ave  Assistant  Administrators 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
vided for  In  section  Kdl  of  Reorgaiuzatlun 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1970  and  the  additional 
Assistant  Administrator  provided  bv  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  thf  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pav 
rates  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SIPARABILrTY 

.Sec  308  If  anv  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  In- 
valid the  application  of  such  provision  tr. 
other  persons  or  circumstances  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MOYNTHAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on   the  table  was 
agreed  to 

•  Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  after 
over  3  years,  the  full  Senate  has  finally 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  act  on  leg- 
islation to  address  the  serious  problems 
presented  by  the  inadequate  and  inap- 
propriate disposal  of  toxic  chemical 
wa.stes  This  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  pieces  of 
environmental  legislation  of  this  decade 
During  the  1970s,  a  number  of  land- 
mark laws  were  enacted  which  respond- 
ed to  the  needs  of  our  environment  It 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  lo  Improve 
the  overall  quality  of  the  Nations  en- 
vironment and  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  citizens  Today  we  have  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  pass  a  bill  which  focuses  on 
one  major  environmental  danger  which 
has  long  been  neglected  Passage  of  this 
measure  will  establl.sh  a  Federal  mech- 
anism, funded  largely  through  fees  on 
the  chemical  industry,  to  respond  to  the 
hazards  of  chemical  wa.ste 

The  measure  being  considered  today 
Is  a  compromise  worked  out  over  many 
long  days  of  negotiations  The  bill,  while 
certainly  not  lus  comprehensive  as  I  had 
hope  for.  IS  an  Important  positive  step 
which  will  Insure  much  needed  funding 
for  the  cleanup  and  management  of 
chemical  wastes  I  believe  my  good 
friends  the  chairman  and  ranking  min- 
ority member  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment Committee  'Senators  Randolph 
and  STArroRD'  and  all  Uiose  who  have 
bocn  involved  m  the  negotiations  on  this 
measure  deserve  our  highest  prai-^e  for 
their  hard  work  and  determination  In 
fftshionlng  an  acceptable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion 

However  I  have  several  very  strong 
re.scrvations  over  the  proposed  com- 
promise The  bill  does  not  meet  many  of 
my  original  hope-s  and  expectations  In 
several  aspe<ts  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
to  enact  legislation  this  year  to  provide 
funding  for  mitigating  the  threat  ol 
chemical  pollution  I  would  consider  at- 
tempts to  rectify  what  I  believe  are  de- 
ficiencies with  the  present  bill  While  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate action  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  outline  mv  concerns  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  these  mat- 
ters next  vear 

My  most  serious  concern  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  compensation  of  victims 
of  chemical  wastes  for  their  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  S  1480,  as 
originally  reported  by  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment Committee,  would  have  allowed 
the  fund  to  compensate  those  who  were 
exposed  to  releases  of  toxic  chemicals 
and  suffered  resulting  health  problems 
The  compromL-^e  that  was  proposed  only 
last  week  provided  for  such  pavrnt-nts 
but  placed  a  limit  on  the  amount  an  in- 
dividual could  receive  of  up  to  $30  000 
This,  I  believe,  was  a  substantial  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of 
this  legl.slation  Todays  version,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  expenditures  by  thf 
fund  for  out-of-pocket  medioal  expenses 
This  IS  a  very  serious  omi.sslon,  and  a 
harsh  Inequitv  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready suffered  from  the  effects  of  chemi- 
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cal  wastes.  a«  well  as  those  who  may 
suffer  such  fate  In  the  future.  These  are 
the  very  Individuals  who  have  brought 
this  serious  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nation,  the  famUles  of  Love  Canal 
of  Jackson  Township,  N  J  ,  and  of  the 
many  other  areas  contaminated  by  haz- 
ardous waste. 

The  assistance  they  have  sought  for 
so  long  is  being  denied  them,  though 
their  problems  are  so  well  known  to  all 
of  us  Mr  President,  each  day  we  hear  of 
another  incident  of  conUmination 
another  dumpslte.  another  water  supply 
tx)isoned  and  rendered  unusable.  What 
are  we  going  to  say  to  the  people  affected 
by  these  incidents  when  they  come  to  us 
for  help  because  the  polluter  is  unknown 
or  unable  to  pay  compensation  There- 
fore, Mr  President,  while  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  as  amended.  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  turn  my  back  on  these 
individuals  and  will  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  compensation  provision  next 
year 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary nor  wise  to  preempt  existing  State 
programs  as  the  compromise  would  do 
The.se  State  programs  have  proved  in- 
valuable In  many  cases  in  allowing  the 
State  to  respond  to  the  dangers  of  chem- 
ical waste  My  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
such  a  program,  without  which  the 
cleanup  of  the  chemical  control  site 
could  not  have  begun  I  am  hopeful  that 
an  agreement  can  be  achieved  winch  will 
allow  States  a  measure  of  flexlbihty  so 
that  their  programs  can  play  an  impor- 
tant complimentary  role  with  the  Fed- 
eral program  in  responding  to  hazardous 
waste  problems. 

The  American  people  have  waited  too 
long  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  this  seri- 
ous problem  and,  therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  be  in  the  publus  interest 
to  attempt  to  correct  what  I  preceive 
to  be  problems  with  the  proposed  com- 
promise We  can  delay  no  longer,  it  Is 
imperative  that  legl.slation  be  passed  and 
a  Federal  respon.se  program  established 
Where  the  bill  falls  short  we  can  Improve 
upon  It  next  year  Its  Important  provl- 
.'^lons  should  not  be  overlooked  in  our 
worries  over  iLs  omissions  Money  will  be 
available  for  the  cleanup  of  abandoned 
sites  and  incidences  of  releases  whether 
they  are  in  the  water,  on  land,  or  in  the 
air  The  legl.slation  will  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  natural  resources  which 
have  been  damaged,  and  health  studies 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  new  "Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  " 

Mr  President,  we  must  take  this  first 
stfp  before  we  can  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  nece.ssary  to  Insure  that  all 
the  concerns  of  our  citizens  are  cared 
for 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr  President,  today,  the 
Senate  will  take  an  important  step 
toward  addressing  one  of  the  Nations 
mast  troubling  environmental  pollution 
problems  With  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act.  the 
superfund  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  respond  to  incidents  In- 
volving hazardous  and  highly  toxic  sub- 
stances will  be  greatly  strengthened 

I  support  this  compromise  legislation. 
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as  strongly  as  I  supported  the  original 
S  1480.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  approving  the  Stafford -Randolph 
substitute. 

This  country  is  only  beginning  to  real- 
ise the  long-term  dangers  inherent  In  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  substances  The  tragedy  at  Love 
Canal  points  to  many  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  compensating  the  victims  of 
poisoning  by  hazardous  substances,  of 
assessing  who  Is  to  blame  for  the  dam- 
age, and  of  the  proper  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  responding  to  these  emer- 
gencies The  problems  of  cleaning  up 
hazardous  waste  spills.  Eissesslng  liability 
for  any  physical,  environmental,  or  eco- 
nomic damage,  and  funding  any  emer- 
gency resr>onse  mitigation  or  treatment 
actions  are  of  a  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity to  require  legislation  of  this  scope 
and  structure. 

Too  many  times  this  year,  we  have  read 
reports  of  environmental  and  human 
catastrophes — at  Love  Canal,  at  Eliza- 
beth. N  J.,  at  the  -Valley  of  the  Drums' 
in  West  Point,  Ky  ,  and  numerous  other 
sites  around  the  country  where  highly 
toxic,  hazardous  substances  have  escaped 
into  th»  environment,  contaminating  the 
air  and  water  supplies  and  creating  still- 
unknown  health  dangers  There  are 
hundreds,  maybe  even  thousands,  of 
orphan  dumps,  the  long-abandoned 
waste  disposal  sites  or  manufacturing 
plants,  scattered  across  the  country- 
Many  other  sites  are  still  active,  regu- 
lated waste  repositories,  and  we  may 
nev:r  know  the  full  extent,  or  location, 
of  illegal  dumping  of  these  dangerous 
wastes  and  materials. 

The  costs  of  locating  these  orphan  sites 
or  of  containing  the  active  sites,  of  clean- 
ing up  the  polluted  areas  and  of  mitigat- 
ing any  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  are  astrf>nnmical.  The  superfund 
bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  todav  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  and  author- 
ity to  locate  these  sites  and  to  begin  to 
lake  the  proper  remedial  actions. 

Tills  superfund  legislation  is  the  much 
heralded  compromise,  fashioned  from 
the  two  bills  passed  by  the  House  this 
fall  and  S.  1480.  and  engineered  by  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  'Mr.  Staf- 
roRDi ,  with  Senator  Baker.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  others.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
their  perseverance  and  desire  to  insure 
passage  this  session  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
todav  have  recounted  the  stories  of  resi- 
dents of  Love  Canal  and  the  nightmare 
their  hves  have  become  Earlier  this  year 
there  were  reports  of  illegal,  midnight 
waste  dumping  on  New  England's  back 
roads  and  in  its  forests  and  many  'Ver- 
monters  expressed  their  outrage  and 
Rrave  concern  for  the  consequences  for 
the  potential  danger  to  their  health, 
their  livelihood  and  their  environment 
Environmental  poisoning  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  victims,  between 
drinking  water  supplies  or  alreadv  stag- 
nant waters,  between  inhabited  or  rural 
areas 

I  have  heard   many  complaints  that 

Lro/^°iT  °^  ^    '*^°  ^^  reported  was  too 
broao.  that  the  liability  provisions  cap- 


tured not  only  the  very  large  chemical 
manufacturers  and  users,  such  as  Dow 
Chemical,  but  hundreds  of  small  com- 
panies as  well,  and  that  these  provisions 
would  create  an  excessive  burden  on 
small  businesses.  However,  the  victims  of 
toxic  poisoning  incidents  include,  iron- 
ically, very  large  numbers  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

For  example,  in  1976,  the  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee  con- 
ducted several  hearings  on  the  dumping 
of  Kepone  on  the  James  River,  'Va  At 
that  time,  there  were  li  small  mannas  in 
operation  on  a  tributary  of  the  James 
River  Today  only  one  of  these  Is  still  In 
operation  and  it  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Countless  numbers  of  commercial 
fishing  ventures  have  been  forced  out  of 
business,  and,  although  the  State  of  'Vir- 
ginia has  just  recently  approved  com- 
mercial fishing  in  the  James  River,  the 
area's  service  Industries,  bait  shops,  res- 
taurants, and  other  small  businesses  have 
all  but  disappeared.  Similarly,  the  PBB 
disaster  in  Michigan  destroyed  numbers 
of  small-to-medium  dairy  farms  and.  had 
that  incident  happened  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont, its  economy — its  agriculture  and 
travel  industries — could  very  well  have 
been  crippled. 

Mr  President,  the  country  cannot 
afford  any  further  de'ay  in  addressing 
the  problems  of  hazardoas  waste  disposal 
and  in  taking  action  to  control  environ- 
mental contamination  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  available  an  adequate  plan  and 
resources  to  respond  to  oil  or  chemical 
spill  emergencies,  to  clean  up  the  area,  to 
determine  liability  and  assist  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  inadequate  or  illegal  waste 
disposal.  The  passage  of  the  compromise 
bill  Will  provide  the  means  and  incentive 
to  control  the  handling  and  dLsposal  of 
hazardous  substances  and  thus  protect 
the  public  from  further  potentially  ir- 
reparable harm 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  todav,  we 
are  considering  legislation  to  deal  "with 
what  is  fast  becoming  the  most  serious 
environmental  problem  of  our  time,  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  and  hazardous  soills 
Some  say  we  are  rushing  headlong  into 
this  issue  without  thinking,  that  we  need 
more  time  In  order  to  be  rational  about 
the  problem.  I  challenge  those  who  feel 
that  way  to  come  to  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  challenge  them  to  meet  with  my 
constituents  who  fear  that  their  drinking 
water  is  poisoned,  their  health  endan- 
gered, and  their  resources  contaminated 
Will  these  citizens  and  millions  of  others 
like  them  find  it  reasonable  to  wait  an- 
other few  years  for  help?  I  doubt  It,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them. 

We  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  have  spent  3  years 
examining  hazardous  waste  and  spill 
legislation.  Our  present  capability  to 
clean  up  sites  and  spills  and  recover  "from 
the  wrongdoer  Is  dismal.  The  superfund 
bill  sets  a  policy  for  dealing  with  these 
hazardous  substances  that  are  burled  or 
otherwise  present  in  our  land  and  water 
If  we  fail  to  act,  the  number  of  aban- 
doned waste  sits  and  the  effects  of  spills 
will  increase  a  hundredfold.  The  time  has 
come  to  create  the  capability  to  clean  up 
and  monitor  the  dangerous  waste  sites 
and  spills  that  beset  our  communities  and 


people.  Our  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments must  have  a  tool  for  holding  liable 
those  who  are  responsible  for  these  costs 
Emrlng  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
visited  several  dangerous  waste  sites  In 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island  I  have  seen 
the  fear  of  the  people  who  live  nearby 
and  the  town  officials  who  must  try  to 
deal  with  the  problems  with  whatever 
resources  they  can  bring  to  bear.  In  some 
csises,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  at 
least  some  help — such  as  research  moneys 
for  cleanup  at  the  Picillo  site  In  Coven- 
try and  EPA  assistance  in  monitoring 
and  pumping  out  sections  of  the  western 
sand  and  gravel  site  In  Burrllh'ille.  EPA 
has  also  made  a  commitment  to  me  to 
assist  the  town  of  North  Smlthfleld  with 
the  landfill  resources  recovery  site 

Now  we  must  act  on  legislation  to  put 
in  place  a  national  program  to  deal  with 
waste  sites  and  spills.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation which  is  pending  before  us.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  1480  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  two  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittees  which  worked  on 
superfund,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
efforts  of  many  concerned  Members  and 
others  during  the  last  few  weeks  have 
resulted  in  a  version  of  the  legislation 
coming  to  the  floor  that  means  victory 
for  all  those  who  have  fought  for  haz- 
ardous waste  legislation  for  so  long. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  $1.6  billion 
fund  for  cleaning  up  abandoned  waste 
sites  and  hazardous  spills  The  provision 
which  I  had  earlier  Introduced  in  S  1480 
for  the  restoration  of  damaged  natural 
resources  remains  in  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today.  One  of  the  most 
important  items,  especially  In  the  view 
of  my  State,  is  that  wTongdoers  will  be 
liable  under  this  law  for  the  costs  in- 
curred in  cleanup  and  response,  as  well 
as  the  natural  resource  damages.  Fur- 
thermore, this  legislation  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  to  go  into  State 
court  and  recover  for  additional  dam- 
ages not  covered  under  this  Federal 
scheme. 

There  are  two  issues  which  may  pale  in 
the  light  of  the  tremendous  overall  prob- 
lem, but  which  are  still  very  important 
indeed.  One  of  these  Is  the  ability  we  are 
giving  the  fund  to  expend  moneys  to 
study  and  monitor  burgeoning  problems 
at  hazardous  waste  sites,  before  we  know 
exactly  what  chemicals  are  there.  Unless 
we  can  learn  what  troubles  are  brewing 
at  a  location,  how  will  we  know  how  or  if 
to  respond?  This  has  happened  time  and 
again  in  my  State  and  it  h&s  been  a 
continuous  struggle  to  come  up  with 
funds  to  pay  for  such  studies.  I  consider 
such  capability  in  the  fund  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessar\'. 

Another  Item  for  which  we  authorize 
use  of  the  fund  is  the  cost  of  epidemio- 
logic studies,  victim  registries,  and  cer- 
tain diagnostic  services  for  persons  pos- 
sibly suffering  from  long-latency  dis- 
eases caused  by  hazardous  releases.  This 
information  could  be  extremely  helpfiil 
to  possible  victims  and  hopefully  will 
defray  some  of  the  costs  of  recovery  of 
damages. 

Another  section  which  is  in  the  bill  at 
my  request  is  a  study  of  the  fee  struc- 
ture's Impact  on  our  balance  of  trade. 
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When  the  Treasury  Department  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee  on 
tiie  superf  und  legislation.  I  asked  the  De- 
partment whether  the  tax  would  only  be 
levied  on  Imports,  to  the  extent  of  the 
simple  substance  or  feedstock  This  is 
indeed  the  case,  meaning  that  the  tax 
will  not  be  levied  on  imported  intermedi- 
ate products  and  imported  final  products 
derived  from  Uie  designated  feedstocks 
Such  a  lax  structure  may  impair  the 
competitive  position  of  certam  of  our 
domestic  companies  Thus  we  have  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  a  study,  to  be 
conducted  In  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Special 
Trade  Repre.sentallve.  of  how  the  tax 
structure  aflecta  our  country  s  t>alance  of 
trade 

Mr  President,  it  \s  with  great  joy  that 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
superfund  legislation  We  have  a  duty  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  deal  with 
the  mo6t  .serious  environmental  problem 
they  and  we  may  ever  have  to  face 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
be  frank  about  my  assessment  of  this 
superfund  legislation  I  wish  the  Senate 
had  taken  the  time  to  consider  fully  not 
only  S  1480.  but  also  the  substitute  that 
is  before  us.  because  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  concerns  about  the  scope 
and  the  approach  of  the  bill 

FMrst,  we  are  going  far  beyond  what  Is 
needed  to  addre.ss  the  real  problem- 
that  of  abandoned  waste  sites  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  addition  of  this  whole 
"release"  concept  will  unnecessarily  open 
the  ■Pandoras  box"  of  new  regulations 
and  notice  requirements — requirements 
which  will  not  assist  in  the  cost-efTectlve 
cleanup  of  waste  sites  but  that  will  in 
addition  merely  provide  jobs  for  more 
bureaucrats  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

In  addition.  I  have  long  supported 
State  participation  in  any  superfund  bill 
dealing  with  hazardous  waste  sites  This 
is  both  a  Federal  and  a  State  problem 
States  have  benefited  from  an  industrial 
location  within  their  borders  In  salaries 
to  employees,  and  In  State  taxes  paid  by 
the  corporations.  Therefore,  the  burden 
is  not  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone  We  have  seen  the  sad  resuILs  of 
turning  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  problems  that  could  and  should 
have  been  solved  by  local  and  State 
governments. 

In  that  regard.  I  note  that  the  com- 
promise bill  has  eliminated  any  State 
"superfund"  by  preempting  any  partici- 
pation by  the  chemical  Industry  I  un- 
derstand that  a  two-part  system  could 
be  unwieldy,  but  if  we  are  preempting 
participation,  why  not  preempt  Federal 
participation— for  a  change? 

Now,  as  to  this  compromise  bill  before 
us.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
original  S.  1480  It  is  interesting  to  look 
back  to  July  11.  1979,  when  Senator 
Staftord  remarked  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  Is  not 
BO  much  a  solution  as  a  suggestion  We 
expect  many  of  Us  provision.^  to  be  subjected 
to  considerable  and  sometimes  heated  debate 
Ultimately  some  of  them — perhaps  many — 
will  be  changed  during  subcommittee,  com- 


mittee   and   Senate   review     That   is   exactlv 
what  *e  intend 

As  he  predicted.  S  1480  was  the  subject 
of  intense  controversy  and  was  modified 
between  the  time  It  was  introduced  and 
when  it  was  reported,  but  more  than 
that,  in  the  compromise  bill  t)eing  con- 
sidered today  Great  progre.ss  was  made 
last  week  from  the  earlier  printed  version 
of  the  compromise  To  provide  a  record 
of  this  progress  I  shall  submit  for  the 
RecoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  changes  as  presented  tjy  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  text  of  amendment  No   2622 

In  all  of  this  Mr  President,  there  are 
significant  improvements  to  which  I  will 
addre.s.s  mvself 

First,  the  committee  has  deleted  tlie 
term  of  joint  and  .several  liabilitv  As 
originally  introduced  on  July  11.  1979.  S. 
1480  iniixispd  an  unprecedented  scheme 
of  strict,  joint  and  .several  liability  on 
owners,  operators  and  all  others  who 
cau.sed  or  contributed  or  who  are  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  a  prohibited  dis- 
charge release,  or  dispasal  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance  Not  only  were  such  per- 
sons jointlv  and  .severally  liable  for  Gov- 
ernment cleanup  and  removal  co.sts  but 
also  for  an  extremely  wide  array  of 
third-party  damages 

.\s  reported  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  m  July 
1980  S  1480  included  a  number  of 
amendments  apparently  designed  to 
mitinale  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  bill  as  introduced  However  the  joint 
and  several  liability  language  was  re- 
tained in  section  4 

Retention  of  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity In  S  1480  received  intense  and  well- 
deserved  criticism  from  a  number  of 
.•jources.  since  it  could  impase  financial 
responsibility  for  massive  costs  and  dam- 
ages awards  on  persons  who  contributed 
only  minimally  if  at  all'  to  a  release  or 
injury  Joint  and  several  liability  for 
costs  and  damages  was  especially  perni- 
cious in  S  1480.  not  only  because  of  the 
exceedinsily  broad  categories  of  persons 
subject  to  liability  and  the  wide  array 
of  damages  available,  but  also  because  it 
was  coupled  with  an  Industry -based 
fund  Those  contributing  to  the  fund  will 
frequently  be  paying  for  conditions  they 
had  no  responsibility  in  creating  or  even 
contributing  to  To  adopt  a  joint  and 
several  liability  scheme  on  top  of  this 
would  have  been  grossly  unfair 

The  drafters  of  the  Stafford -Randolph 
substitute  have  recognized  this  unfair- 
ness, and  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  elim- 
inating any  meaningful  link  between 
culpable  conduct  and  financial  responsi- 
bility Con.sequently.  all  references  to 
joint  and  several  liability  in  the  bill 
have  been  deleted.  The  bill  now  pro- 
vides that  the  listed  classes  of  defend- 
ants will  be  liable  for  Government  re- 
moval and  remedial  costs  and  asso- 
ciated damages  to  natural  resources.  In 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  liability 
specified  m  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  That  sec- 
tion on  its  face  does  not  Impose  joint 
and  several  hablllty.  and  the  courts  ap- 


plying section  311    have  not  attempted 
to  Ignore  the  language  of  the  statute. 

It  Ls  very  clear  from  the  language  of 
the  Stafford -Randolph  sutistitute  Itself, 
from  the  legislative  history,  and  from 
the  liability  provisions  of  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
that  now  the  Slaflord- Randolph  bill 
does  not  in  and  of  itself  create  joint  and 
several  liability  The  Government  can 
sue  a  defendant  under  the  bill  only  for 
those  costs  and  damages  that  it  csm 
prove  were  caused  by  the  defendant's 
conduct 

In  addition,  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  the  size  of  this  fund 
As  originally  proposed  the  fund  could 
have  exceeded  $4  1  billion  I  am  happy 
that  my  colleagues  have  agreed  to  adopt 
an  amendment  limiting  the  size  of  the 
fund  to  a  total  of  $1  6  billion  Even  at 
that  level  it  will,  over  the  next  5  years. 
cost  each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
$7  to  support  this  fund  Now.  I  know  the 
argument  that  the  chemical  feedstocks 
will  be  taxed  to  provide  for  about  88  r)cr- 
cenl  of  the  fund,  however,  ultimately 
the  American  public  will  pay  in  higher 
prices  for  the  goods  produced  from 
these  chemicals 

Now,  as  to  the  funding  mechanism,  I 
am  disturbed  at  the  "both  ends'  ap- 
proach of  the  tax  First.  It  taxes  feed- 
storks  of  most  chemicals  without  re- 
gard In  any  way  to  the  amount  or  tox- 
icity of  the  hazardous  waste  produced  by 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
chemical  feedstock  Then,  there  is  an 
additional  tax  on  the  hazardous  waste 
deposited  at  the  waste  site.  We  ought  to 
ase  the  latter  approach  exclusively 
rather  than  penalizing  companies  which 
produce  no  waste,  or  wtio  attempt  to 
minimize  the  production  of  waste 

The  bottom  line  is  this  We  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  making  a  bad  bill 
better  Still,  for  the  reasons  I  have  ex- 
pre.ssed.  we  need  to  sit  down  and  thor- 
oughly consider  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  There  are  still 
some  "bugs  "  m  this  thing  which  could  be 
Ironed  out  with  further  work:  therefore. 
I  must  oppose  the  bill  s  passage. 
ExKiarr  1 

CONCCSaiONS     IN     STiUTrORD-RANCI01J*H 

CoMpaoMisi 

Eliminated  the  federal  catise  of  action.  In- 
cluding medical  causation  and  statute  of 
limitations 

Eliminated  joint  and  several  liability 

Limited  the  scope  of  liability 

Added  a  third  party  defense 

Reduced  size  of  the  Fund  from  $4  1  billion 
for  six  years  to  (2  7  billion  for  Ave  years 

Set  the  industry  share  at  88  percent— half- 
way between  the  100  percent  share  of  H  R  85 
and  76  percent  share  of  H  R   7020 

Adas  a  legislative  veto  of  regulations  « 
provLslon  In  none  of  the  bills 

I  By  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
amendment  No.  2622  to  S  1480  is  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows   ' 

Strike   all    after    the   enacting   rlaiise   snd 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followliit; 
That   this   Act   may   be  cited   as   the     Com- 
prehensive   Environmental    Response.    Com- 
pen.satlon    and   Liability   Act   of    1980". 
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TITLE    I-HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCES    RE- 
LEASES.  LIABILITY-.   COMPENSATION 

DtriNmoNs 
Stc     101     For   purpose   of    this   title,    the 

%l)  act  of  God  means  an  unanticipated 
grave  natural  disaster  or  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional,  inevitable,  and 
irresistible  character,  the  effects  of  which 
could  not  have  been  prevented  or  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  due  care  or  foresight. 

'i2i  Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  Stales  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

i3i  barrel'  means  forty-two  United  States 
gal. ens  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

,  4  I  claim"  means  a  demand  in  writing  for 
a  sum  certain. 

(5i  claimant'  means  any  person  who 
presents  a  claim  for  compensation  under  this 
Act: 

.6i  damages  meaas  damages  for  injury 
or  loss  of  natural  resources  as  set  forth  In 
section  107ia)  or  lllib)  of  this  Act. 

i7i  "drinking  water  'upply  '  means  any 
raw  or  finished  water  .source  that  Is  or  may 
be  used  by  a  public  water  system  las  defined 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  i  or  as  drink- 
ing water  by  one  or  more  Individuals. 

(Si  environment"  means  lAi  the  navi- 
gable waters  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone  and  the  ocean  waters  of  which  the 
natural  resources  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  authority  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  and  iBi  any  other  surface 
water,  ground  water,  drinking  water  supply, 
land  surface  or  subsurface  strata  or  ambient 
air  within  the  United  States  or  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of   the   United  States, 

(91  "facility"  means  (Ai  any  building 
structure  installation,  equipment  pipe  or 
pipeline  (Including  any  pipe  into  a  sewer  or 
publicly  owned  treatment  works;,  well,  pit 
pond  lagoon  Impoundment  ditch  landfill 
storage  container,  motor  vehicle,  rolling 
stock  or  aircraft,  or  iB)  any  site  or  area 
where  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  de- 
posited stored,  disposed  of  or  placed,  or 
otherwise  come  to  be  located:  but  does  not 
Include  any  consumer  product  In  consumer 
use; 

(10)  "federally  permitted  rclea.se"  means 
(A)  discharges  In  compliance  with  a  per- 
mit under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  (Bi  discharges  result- 
ing frcm  circumstances  identified  and  re- 
viewed and  made  part  of  the  public  record 
with  respect  to  a  permit  l.ssued  or  modified 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  subject  to  a  condi- 
tion of  such  permit  (C)  continuous  or  antic- 
ipated intermittent  discharges  from  a  point 
source  Identified  in  a  permit  or  permit  ap- 
plication under  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  which  are 
caused  by  events  occurring  within  the  scope 
of  relevant  operating  or  treatment  svstems 
iDi  discharges  In  compliance  with  a  legally 
enforceable  permit  under  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  (E) 
relea.ses  m  compliance  with  a  legally  en- 
forceable final  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  .3005  la,  through  idi  of  the  Solid 
waste  Disposal  Act  from  a  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  facility  when 
such  permit  specifically  identifies  the  haz- 
ardous substances  and  makes  such  sub- 
stances subject  to  a  standard  of  practice 
control  procedure  or  bloa.ssav  limitation 
or  condition  or  other  control  on  the 
hazardous  substances  In  such  releases  (F) 
any  release  In  compliance  with  a  legally  en- 
forceable permit  Issued  under  section  102 
f  f  .section  103  of  the  Marine  Protection  Re- 
search and  .Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (G) 
any  Injection  of  fluids  authorized  under 
'eaeral  underground  injection  control  pro- 
Kram.s  or  State  programs  submitted  for  Fed- 
eral approval  (and  not  disapproved  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency  I  pursuant  to  part  C  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  (H)  any  emission  Into 
the  air  subject  to  a  permit  or  control  regula- 
tion under  section  111  section  112.  title  I 
part  C,  title  I  part  D,  or  Slate  Implementa- 
tion plans  submitted  In  accordance  with 
section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (and  not 
di.sapproved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  i .  Includ- 
ing any  schedule  or  waiver  granted  prom- 
ulgated or  approved  under  these  sections 
(I)  any  Injection  of  fluids  or  other  materials 
authorized  under  appropriate  State  law  di 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  treating 
wells  for  the  production  of  crude  oil  natural 
ga-s.  or  water,  dli  for  the  purpose  of  second- 
ary, tertiary,  or  other  enhanced  recovery  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  or  din  which  are 
brought  to  the  surface  In  conjunction  with 
the  production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
and  which  are  reinjected.  (J)  the  Introduc- 
tion of  any  pollutant  into  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  when  such  pollutant  Is 
specified  In  and  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable pretreatment  standards  of  section  307 
ibi  or  'C)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  en- 
forceable requirements  in  a  pretreatment 
program  submitted  by  a  State  or  municipal- 
ity for  Federal  approval  under  section  402  of 
such  Act  and  iKi  any  release  of  source  spe- 
cial nuclear,  or  byproduct  material,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  the  Atomic  Energy  .^ct 
of  1954,  in  compliance  with  a  legally  en- 
forceable license  permit,  regulation,  or 
order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energv 
Act  of  1954: 

(111  "Fund"  or  "Trust  Fund  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  of  this  Act  or  in  the 
case  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  for 
which  liability  has  been  transferred  under 
sectlfin  107' k  I  of  this  Act  the  Post -closure 
Liability  P\ind  established  bv  section  of  this 
Act; 

(12)  "ground  water"  means  water  In  a 
saturated  zone  or  stratum  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  land  or  water 

(13)  "guarantor  means  anv  person  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  for  an  owner 
or  operator  under  this  Act. 

I  14 1  hazardous  substance'  means  (A, 
any  substance  designated  pursuant  to  section 
311  (  b)  (2m  A)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  iBi  any  element,  compound. 
mixture,  solution,  or  substance  designate:! 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  Act,  (Ci  any 
hazardous  waat»  having  the  characteristics 
identified  under  or  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3001  of  the  Solid  Wa,ste  Disposal  Act 
(but  not  Including  any  waste  the  regulation 
of  which  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
has  been  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress). 
(D)  any  toxic  pollutant  listed  under  section 
307(8)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  C0!i- 
trol  Act.  (El  any  hazardous  air  pollutant 
Il.sted  under  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
an^  iFi  any  Imminently  hazardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  action  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Tcxlc  Substances  Control 
Act  The  term  does  not  l:iclude  petroleum 
including  crude  oil  or  any  fraction  thereof 
which  IS  not  otherwl.se  specifically  listed  or 
designated  as  a  hazardous  substance  under 
subparagraphs  (Ai  through  (Fi  of  this  para- 
graph and  the  term  does  not  Include  natural 
gas  natural  gas  liquids,  liquefied  natural  gas 
or  synthetic  gas  usable  for  fuel  lor  mixtures 
of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gasi: 

(15)  "navigable  waters"  or  'navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States'  means  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Including  the  territorial 
seas: 

(16)  "natural  resources"  means  land,  fish. 
wildlife,  biota,  air.  water  ground  water 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  other  such  re- 
sources belonging  to,  managed  by,  held  In 
trust  by  appertaining  to  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  (Including  the 
resources  of  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
established  by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 


Management  Act  of  1976).  any  State  or  local 
government    or  any  foreign  government; 

(17)  '"oflshore  facility  means  any  facility 
of  any  kind  located  in  on  or  under  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  Slates 
and  any  facility  of  any  kind  which  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
is  located  in  on  or  under  any  other  waters 
other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel. 

<I8i  onshore  facility  means  anv  facilliv 
I  including,  but  not  limited  to.  motor  vehicle's 
and  rolling  stock  i  of  any  kind  located  in.  on. 
or  under  any  land  or  nonnavlgable  waters 
within  the  United  States 

1 19)  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurlsdlcilon 
of  the  United  States  means  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  ihe  United  States  by  virtue  of 
United  Stales  citizenship  United  States  ves- 
sel documentation  or  numbering  or  as  pro- 
vided by  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party, 

i20)iAi  "owner  or  operator'  means  di  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel,  any  person  owning  op- 
erating, or  chartering  by  demise  such  vessel 
(11)  m  the  case  of  an  onshore  facility  or  an 
offshore  facility  any  person  owning  or  op- 
erating such  facility  and  din  in  the  case  of 
any  abandoned  facility,  any  person  who 
owned,  operated  or  otherwise  controlled  ac- 
tivities at  such  facility  immediately  prior  to 
such  abandonment  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude a  person  who,  without  participating  in 
the  management  of  a  vessel  or  facility  holds 
indicia  of  ownership  primarily  to  protect  his 
security  interest  In  the  vessel 'or  facility. 

(Bi  In  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  and  except 
as  provided  in  section  107ia)  (3i  or  (4)  of 
this  Act  di  the  term  "owner  or  operator" 
shall  mean  such  common  carrier  or  other 
bona  fide  for  hire  carrier  acting  as  an  Inde- 
pendent contractor  during  such  transporta- 
tion. Ill)  the  generator  of  such  hazardous 
material  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  any  release  during 
such  transportation  which  resulted  solely 
from  circumstances  or  conditions  beyond  his 
control: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  delivered  by  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  to  a  disposal  or  treatment 
facility  and  except  as  provided  in  section  107 
(a)  (3)  or  (4)di  the  term  "owner  or  oper- 
ator" shall  not  Include  such  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  and  d: ,  such  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  any  release  at  such 
disposal  or  treatment  facility  resulting  from 
circumstances  or  conditions  bevond  its  con- 
trol; 

(21)  "person"'  mean.s  an  individual,  firm 
corporation,  association  partnership,  con- 
sortium joint  venture  commercial  entity. 
United  Slates  Government  State  munici- 
pality, commission,  political  subdivision  of  a 
Slate,  or  any  interstate  body 

(22)  "release"  means  anv  spilling  leaking 
ptimplng.  pouring,  emitting  emptying  dis- 
charging. Injecting.  escaping  leaching 
dumping,  or  disposing  into  the  environment 
but  excludes  lAi  any  release  which  results 
m  exposure  to  persons  solely  within  a  work- 
place, with  respect  to  a  claim  which  such 
persons  may  assert  against  the  einployer  of 
such  persons.  iBi  emissions  from  the  ex- 
haust of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  iC'  release  of 
source  byproduct  or  special  nuc:ear  mate- 
rial from  a  nuclear  incident  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
If  such  release  is  subject  to  requirements 
with  respect  to  financial  protection  estab- 
lished by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
vmder  section  170  of  such  Act.  or,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  104  of  this  title  or  any 
other  response  action  any  release  from  any 
processing  sue  designated  under  section  102 
(a)(li  or  302(a)  of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tail- 
ings Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  and 
(D)  the  normal  field  application  of  fertilizer; 

(23)    "remove"    or    "removal"    means   the 
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cleanup  or  removal  of  released  hazardous 
substames  from  the  environment.  neie.si>Mry 
action*  taken  m  the  event  of  the  threat  of 
release  of  hazardous  substances  into  the  en- 
vironment necessary  actions  to  monitor 
assess,  and  evaluate  the  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  hazardous  tubstances.  the  disposal 
of  removed  materlnl  or  the  taltlnn  of  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent. 
nilnunlre  or  mitigate  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare  or  to  the  environment, 
which  mav  otherwise  result  from  a  release  or 
threat  of  release  The  term  includes  In  addi- 
tion, wlthotit  being  limited  to  securltv  fe:ic- 
ing  or  other  measures  to  limit  access  provi- 
sion of  alternative  water  supplies,  temporary 
evacuation  and  housing  of  threatened  indi- 
viduals not  otherwise  provided  for  action 
taken  under  section  104ibi  of  this  Act  and 
any  emergency  assistance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided  under   the  Dlsa.ster  Relief  Act   of   1974, 

I  24 1  remedy  or  remedial  action  '  means 
those  actions  consistent  with  permanent  re- 
medy taken  Instead  of  or  in  addition  to  re- 
moval actions  In  the  event  of  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
Into  the  environment  to  prevent  or  minimize 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  so  that 
they  do  not  migrate  to  cause  substantial 
danger  to  present  or  future  public  health  or 
welfare  or  the  envlrtmment  The  term  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  such  onslte 
actions  as  storage  conflnement  perimeter 
protection  using  dikes  trenches  or  ditches 
clay  cover  neutralization  cleanup  of  released 
hazardous  substances  or  contaminated  mate- 
rials recycling  or  reuse  diversion  destrvic- 
tlon  segregation  of  reactive  wastes  dredging 
or  excavations  repair  or  replacement  of  leak- 
ing containers  collection  of  leachate  and 
ri;no!T  onslte  treatment  or  Incineration  and 
any  monitoring  reasonably  required  to  assure 
that  such  actions  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  The  term 
Includes  the  costs  of  permanent  relocation  of 
residents  and  businesses  and  community  fa- 
cilities where  the  President  determines  that 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  measures 
such  relocation  is  more  cost-effective  than 
and  environmentally  preferable  to  the  trans- 
portation storage  treatment  destrvictlon,  or 
secure  disposition  offslte  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare  The 
term  does  not  Include  offslte  transport  of 
hazardous  substances  or  the  storage  treat- 
ment destruction  or  secure  disposition  ofT- 
slte  of  such  hazardous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  actions  lAi  are  more 
cost-effective  than  other  remedial  actions 
iB)  will  create  new  capacity  tu  ninnage  In 
compliance  with  subtitle  C  of  the  solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  hazardous  svibstances  In  addi- 
tion to  those  located  at  the  affected  facility, 
or  IC)  are  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  from  a  present 
or  potential  risk  which  mav  he  created  bv 
further  exposure  to  the  continued  presence 
of  such  substances  or  materials 

(2Si  "respond  or  "response  means  re- 
move   remo''al    remedy    and  remedial  action 

(26  I  I  I  the  ca.se  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  accepted  .'or  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  the  term 
"transportation  shall  include  anv  stoppage 
in  transit  which  is  temporary  Incidental  to 
the  transportation  movement  and  at  the  or- 
dinary operating  convenience  of  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  and  anv  such  stoppage  shall 
be  considered  as  a  continuity  of  movement 
and  not  as  the  storage  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance 

(27 1  "United  States"  and  "State  include 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  the  Common, 
wealth   of    the    Northern    Marianas,    and   anv 


other  territory  or  possession  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction, 

i28»  "vessel  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artlfiiial  contrivance 
vised  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water. 

i29)       dls(.>osal  hazardous    waste       and 

treatment  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  and 

(301  territorial  sea  '  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing provided  in  section  311. ai  and  contigu- 
ous zone  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  502  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 

aEPOaTABLC     QUANTITJtS     AND     SODmoNAL 
DESIGNATIONS 

Src  102  lai  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  revise  as  may  be  appropriate 
regulations  designating  as  hazardous  sub- 
stances m  addition  to  those  referred  to  in 
se-tlon  101(141  of  this  title,  such  elements 
conip<iuiids.  mixtures,  solutions  and  sub- 
stances which  when  released  Into  the  envi- 
ronment mav  present  substantial  danger  to 
'he  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment and  shall  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing that  quantity  of  any  hazardous 
substaiiie  the  release  of  which  shall  (ie  re- 
ported pursuant  to  .section  lOJ  of  this  title 
I  he  Administrator  may  determine  that  one 
single  quantity  shall  be  the  reportable  quan- 
tity tor  anv  hazardous  substance  regardless 
of  the  medium  into  which  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance Is  released 

lb)  Unless  and  until  superseded  by  regu- 
lations establishing  a  reportable  quantity 
under  subsection  lai  of  this  section  for  any 
hazardous  substance  as  defined  In  section 
101  I  14  1  of  this  title,  il)  a  quantity  of  one 
pound  or  i2i  for  those  hazardous  sub- 
stances for  which  reportable  quantities  haie 
been  established  pursuant  to  section  311  ibi 
|4)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  such  reportable  quantity  shall  be 
deemed  that  quantity  the  release  of  which 
requires  notification  pursuant  to  section  103 
(a)  or  (bi  of  this  title 

NOTlris     PENALTIES 

Sec  103  ialili  Any  person  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  or  an  offshore  or  an  onshore  facility 
shall  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any  re- 
lease I  other  than  a  federally  permitted  re- 
lease i  of  a  hazardous  sutistance  from  such 
vessel  or  facllltv  In  quantities  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  determined  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  this  title  Immediately  notify 
the  National  Response  Center  established 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  such  release 
The  National  Response  Center  shall  convey 
the  notification  expeditiously  to  all  appro- 
priate Oovernment  agencies,  including  the 
Governor  of  any  affected  State 

I  bi    Any  person   - 

111  m  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  is  released,  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  Into  or  upon  the 
waters  of   the   contiguous   zone,  or 

1 21  In  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  is  relea.sed  o'her  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  which  may  af- 
fect natural  resources  belonging  to  apper- 
taining to.  or  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding resources  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  19761  and 
who  Is  otherwi.se  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
'ease.  or 

1 3)  m  charge  of  a  facility  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  is  released  other  than 
a  federally  permitted  release  m  a  quantity 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  determined 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  title  who  falls 
to  notify  Immediately  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  Stales  Oovernment  a.s 
.  siKin  as  he  has  knowledge  of  such  release 
.s^aU.    upon    conviction.    t>e    fined    not    more 


than  no. 000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both  Notification  received 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  or  Information 
obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  such  notifi- 
cation shall  not  t>e  used  against  any  such 
person  m  any  criminal  case,  except  a  pros- 
ecution for  perjury  or  for  giving  a  faise 
statement 

(C)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  or  who  at  the  time  oi 
dispasal  owned  or  operated,  or  who  accepted 
hazardous  substances  for  transport  and  se- 
lected a  facility  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances las  defined  In  section  10Iil4)iC)  of 
this  tltlei  are  or  have  been  stored  treated 
or  dlspo.sed  of  shall  unless  such  facility  has 
a  permit  Issued  under,  or  has  been  ac- 
corded Interim  status  under,  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  notify  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  the  existence  of  such  faclllt)  spe- 
cifying the  amount  and  type  of  any  hazard- 
OU-.  substance  to  be  found  there  and  anv 
known  suspeded  or  llkeh  relea.ses  of  such 
substances  from  such  facility  The  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  In  greater  detail  the 
manner  and  form  of  the  notice  and  the  In- 
formation Included  The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  affected  State  agency  or  any  de- 
partment designated  by  the  Oovernor  to  re- 
ceive such  notice  of  the  existence  of  such 
facility  Any  person  who  knowingly  falls  to 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  facility  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  tlOOOO  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both  In  addi- 
tion any  such  person  who  falls  to  provide  the 
notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  anv  limitation  of  liability  or  to 
anv  defeiuses  t<j  liability  set  out  m  section 
107  of  this  Act  Pto\  ided  hourirr  That  noti- 
fication under  this  subsection  is  not  required 
for  any  facility  which  would  be  reported 
herevinder  solely  as  a  result  of  any  st<ippage 
in  transit  which  Is  temporary  Incidental  to 
the  transportation  movement  or  at  the  ordi- 
nary operating  convenience  of  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  and  such  stoppage  shall  be 
considered  as  a  continuity  of  movement  and 
not  as  the  stoppage  of  a  hazardous  substance 
Notification  re-elved  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion or  Information  obtained  by  the  exploi- 
tation of  such  notification  shall  not  be  used 
against  any  such  person  m  any  criminal  case. 
except  a  prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  giving 
a  false  statement 

id  I  After  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  It 
snail  be  unlawful  for  any  person  requlrea 
to  provide  the  notification  of  a  facility  under 
subsection  ic|  of  this  sertlon  knowingly  to 
destroy  mutilate  erase  dlspo.se  of  conceal. 
or  otherwise  render  unavailable  or  unread- 
able or  falsify  any  records  relating  to  the  lo- 
cation title  or  condition  of  the  facility  or 
the  Identity  characteristics  quantity,  origin 
•jr  condition  i  including  contalnerizatlon  and 
previous  treatment)  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stances contained  or  depaslted  therein  Any 
person  who  violates  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  120  - 
000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both 

lei  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  nna 
application  of  a  pesticide  product  registered 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act 

If  I  No  notification  shall  be  required  under 
subsection  lai  or  ib)  of  this  section  for  any 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance — 

I  1  I  which  Is  required  to  be  reported  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dl.sposal  Act  or 
regulations  thereunder  and  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  National  Response  Center   or 

i2i  which  is  a  contlnucms  release,  stable 
in  quantity  and  rate,  and  Is — 

I  A)  from  a  facility  for  which  notification 
has  been  given  under  subsection  K)  of  this 
section,  or 
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iB)  a  release  of  which  notification  has 
been  given  under  subsection  lai  and  ib)  of 
this  section  for  a  period  sulBclent  to  establish 
the  continuity,  quantity,  and  regularity  of 
such  release; 

Ptoi  ided  That  notification  In  accordance 
with  subsection  ia|  and  «b)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  given  for  releases  subject  to 
this  paragraph  annually,  or  at  such  time  as 
there  is  any  statistically  significant  Increase 
in  the  quantity  of  any  hazardous  substance 
or  constituent  thereof  released,  above  that 
previously  reported  or  occurring. 

RESPONSE    At-THORlTtES 

Sec  104  (a)(1)  Whenever  (A)  any  hazard- 
ous substance  Is  released  or  there  Ls  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  such  a  release  Into  the 
environment,  or  (B)  there  Is  a  release  or 
substantial  threat  of  release  Into  the  en- 
vironment of  any  pollutant  or  contaminant 
which  may  present  an  Imminent  or  substan- 
tial danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
the  F*re&ldent  Is  authorized  to  act  to  remove 
or  arrange  for  the  removal  of.  and  provide 
for  remedial  action  relating  to  such  hazard- 
ous sab,stance  pollutant,  or  contaminant  at 
any  time  i  including  its  removal  from  any 
contaminated  natural  resource),  or  take  any 
other  response  measure  which  the  President 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  unless  the 
President  determine.s  that  such  removal  and 
remedial  action  will  be  done  properly  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel  or  facility 
from  which  the  reletise  or  threat  of  release 
emanates    or  by  anv  other  resnons'^'e  n^'tv 

(2)  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  "pol- 
lutant or  contaminant"  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  any  element  substance 
compound,  or  mixture.  Including  disease- 
causing  agents  which  after  release  Into  the 
environment  and  upon  exposure  Ir^estlon. 
Inhalation  or  assimilation  Into  any  orga- 
nism either  directly  from  the  environment 
or  Indirectly  by  Ingestion  through  food 
chains  will  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
to  cause  death,  disease,  behavioral  abnormaJ- 
Ities  cancer  genetic  mutation  nhvslologlcal 
malfunctions  (Including  malfunctions  In 
reproduction)  or  physical  deformations.  In 
such  organism  or  their  offspring  The  term 
does  not  include  petroleum  including  crude 
oil  and  any  fraction  thereof  which  Is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
hazardous  substances  under  section  101(14) 
(A)  through  (F)  of  this  title 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  act  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  whenever  the  President  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  release  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur  or  that  Illness,  disease,  or 
complaints  thereof  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance  pollutant, 
or  contaminant  and  that  a  release  may  have 
occurred  or  be  occurring,  he  may  undertake 
such  Investigations,  monitoring,  surveys 
testing  and  other  Information  gathering  as 
he  may  deem  necessarj-  or  appropriate  to 
Identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
release  or  threat  thereof,  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  hazardous  sut)8tances  pollut- 
ants or  contaminants  Involved,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  danger  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  to  the  environment  In  addition,  the 
President  may  undertake  such  planning, 
legal  fiscal  economic  engineering,  architec- 
tural and  other  studies  or  Investigations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
plan  and  direct  response  actions,  to  recover 
the  costs  thereof,  and  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

(c)(1)  Unless  lA)  the  President  finds  that 
(I)  continued  response  actions  are  Immedi- 
ately required  to  prevent,  limit  or  mitigate 
an  emergency  ill)  there  is  an  Immediate 
risk  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  envi- 
ronment, and  (111)  such  assistance  will  not 
otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis,  or 
(B)  the  President  has  determined  the  appro- 
priate  remedial   actions   pursuant   to   para- 
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graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  State  or 
States  In  which  the  source  of  the  release  Is 
located  have  compiled  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  obliga- 
tions from  the  Fund,  other  than  those  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (bi  of  this  section. 
shall  not  continue  after  $1,000,000  has  been 
obligated  for  response  actions  or  six  months 
has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Initial  response 
to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  hazard- 
ous substances 

(2)  The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
affected  State  or  States  before  determining 
any  appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section 

(3)  The  President  shall  not  provide  any 
remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  section 
unless  the  State  In  which  the  release  occurs 
first  enters  Into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  President  providing  as- 
surances deemed  adequate  by  the  President 
that  (A)  the  State  will  assure  all  future 
maintenance  of  the  removal  and  remedial 
actions  provided  for  the  expected  life  of 
such  actions  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent (B)  the  State  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
sicceptable  to  the  President  and  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  a!  subtitle 
C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  any 
necessary  offslte  storage,  destruction,  treat- 
ment or  secure  disposition  of  the  hazardous 
substances:  and  (C)  the  State  will  pay  or 
assure  payment  of  1 1 1  10  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  the  remedial  action.  Including  all 
future  maintenance,  or  (11)  at  least  50  per 
centum  or  such  greater  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  appropriate,  taking  Into 
account  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision,  of  any  sums 
expended  In  response  to  a  release  at  a  facility 
that  was  owed  at  the  time  of  any  disposal  of 
hazardous  substances  therein  by  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  TTie  Presi- 
dent shall  grant  the  State  a  credit  tigalnst 
the  share  of  the  costs  for  which  It  Is  respon- 
sible under  this  paragraph  for  any  docu- 
mented direct  out-of-pocket  non-Federal 
funds  expended  or  obUg«ted  by  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  after 
January  1  1978,  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  cost -eligible  response 
actions  and  claims  for  damage  compensable 
under  section  111  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  specific  release  In  question-  Provided 
hou'eier.  That  In  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  credit  granted  exceed  the  total  response 
costs  relating  to  the  release 

I  d )  1 1 )  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  the  capability  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of 
the  actions  authorized  In  this  section,  the 
Pre.sldent  nuiy.  In  his  discretion,  enter  Into 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  In  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  section 
105(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  reasonable  costs  thereof  from  the  Fund 
Any  contract  made  hereunder  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  cost-sharing  prcrilslons  of  sub- 
se<;tlon  (c)  of  this  section 

(2)  If  the  President  enters  Into  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection 
IC)  of  this  section  or  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  falls  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ments of  the  contract,  the  President  may. 
after  providing  sixty  days  notice,  seek  in 
the  appropriate  Federal  district  court  to  en- 
force the  contract  or  to  recover  any  funds 
advanced  or  any  costs  Incurred  because  of 
the  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  State  or 
political    subdivision 

13)  Where  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  Is  acting  In  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  and  legal  assistance  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  con- 


tract or  subcontract  in  connection  with  re- 
sponse actions  assisted  under  this  title,  and 
to  Intervene  in  any  civil  action  Involving 
the  enforcement  of  such  contract  or  sub- 
contract 

(e)  (1)  For  purposes  of  assisting  in  deter- 
mining the  need  for  response  to  a  releaM 
under  this  title  or  enforcing  the  provlsloiu 
of  this  title,  any  person  who  store*  treats 
or  dlsp>oses  of  or  where  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain facts  not  available  at  the  facility  where 
such  hazardous  substances  are  located,  who 
generates  transports,  or  otherwise  handl«c 
or  has  handled,  hazardous  substances  shall, 
upon  request  of  any  officer,  employee,  or 
representative  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  duly  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  upon  request  of  any  duly 
designated  ofBcer  employee,  or  representa- 
tive of  a  Stale,  where  appropriate  furnish 
Information  relating  to  such  substances  and 
permit  such  person  at  all  reasonable  times 
to  have  access  to.  and  to  copy  all  records  re- 
lating to  such  substances  For  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence  such 
officers,  employees  or  representatives  are 
authorized — 

I  A)  to  enter  at  reasonable  time*  any  es- 
tablishment or  other  place  where  such  haz- 
ardous substances  are  or  have  been  gener- 
ated, stored,  treated  or  disposed  of  or  trans- 
ported from. 

I B I  to  inspect  and  obtain  samples  from 
any  person  of  any  such  substance  and  sam- 
ples of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such 
substances  Each  such  inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness  If  the  ofBcer  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative obtains  any  samples,  prior  to 
leaving  the  premises  he  shall  give  to  the 
owner,  operator  or  person  in  charge  a  re- 
ceipt describing  the  sample  obtained  and  If 
requested  a  portion  of  eetch  such  sample 
equal  In  volume  of  weight  to  the  portion 
retained  If  any  analysis  Is  made  of  such 
samples  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  anal- 
ysis shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the 
owner,  operator    or  person  In  charge 

i2mA)  Any  records  reports  or  informa- 
tion obtained  from  any  person  under  this 
section  (including  records  reports  or  In- 
formation obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency)  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  except  that  upon  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
I  or  the  State  as  the  case  may  be)  by  anv 
person  that  records  reporu  or  information 
or  particular  part  thereof  i other  than  health 
or  safety  effects  datat  to  which  the  Admin- 
istrator I  or  the  State  as  the  case  may  be  > 
or  anv  officer  employee  or  representative 
has  access  under  this  section  if  made  public 
would  divulge  information  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  such  Information  or 
particular  portion  thereof  shall  be  consid- 
ered confidential  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
record  report  document  or  information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers  employees  or 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act 

iB)  Any  person  not  subject  to  the  prosl- 
slons  of  section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
divulges  or  discloses  any  information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  »5.000  or  to  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  one  year  or  both 

(Ci  In  submitting  data  under  this  Act, 
a  person  required  to  provide  such  data  may 
il)  designate  the  data  which  such  person 
believes  is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection  and  (111  submit  such  designated 
data  separately  from  other  data  submitted 
under  this  Act  A  designation  under  this 
paragraph   shall   be  made  In  writing  and  In 
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»uch  manner  u  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe 

(Di  Notwlt-hstAndlng  any  limitation  con- 
talnetl  In  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  all  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  bv  the  Administrator  (.»r  any 
repreeentatlve  of  the  Administrator  i  under 
this  Art  shall  be  made  available  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  any  duly  aulhorl/,ed  c<MJimlt- 
leo  of   the  Congresa.  to  surh  (■•immittee 

If  I    lit    BwardliiK   contracts   to  any    person 
engaged  in  reap<mAe  actions,  the  President  or 
the  State    in   any  isse   where  It   Is  awarding 
contracts  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
under   subsection    idj    of   this   section    shall 
require  compliance   with   Federal   health  and 
safety    standards    established    under    sectif.n 
JOlifi    of    this    Act    by   contractors   and   sub- 
contractors as  a  c<indltlon  of  surh  contrscu 
igMli     All    laborers    and    mechanics    em- 
ployed   by   contractors   or   subcontractors    in 
the    performance   of   construction     repair     or 
alteration   work   funded   m   whole  or   in   part 
under    this   section    shall    be    paid    wages    at 
rates  not  less  than  thi>se  prevailing  on  proj- 
ects of  a  character  similar  In   the  k>callty  a.s 
determined    by    the    Secretary    of    Labor    In 
accordance    with    the   Davis-Bacon    Act    The 
President  shall  not  approve  anv  surh  fund- 
ing  without  first  obtaining   adequate  assur- 
ance  that    required   labor   standards    win    be 
maintained   upon   the  construction   work 

(21  The  Secretary  of  I^bor  shall  have 
With  respect  to  the  labor  standards  speclflea 
t:i  paragraph  iD  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
oered  14  of  1950  i  IS  F  R  ,1176.  64  Stat  12671 
and  section  276c  of  title  40  of  the  United 
States  Code 

ih)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111  of  this  Art  the  President  may  authorize 
the  use  of  such  emergency  procurement 
p>owers  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effect  thr 
purpose  of  this  Act  ITpon  determination  thai 
such  procedures  are  necessary  the  Presi- 
dent Shall  promulgate  regulation-*  prescrlh. 
Ing  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
authority  shall  be  used  an'l  the  procedures 
governing  the  use  of  surh  authority 

(II  There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  which  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  t'nited  States. 
The  Administrator  of  said  Agency  shall  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the  Com- 
mlssloner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
Of  Medicine  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  etTectuate  and  Im- 
plement the  health  related  authorities  of  this 
Act  In  addition  said  Administrator  shall  - 
(1)  In  cooperation  with  the  State.s  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  national  registry  of 
serious  diseases  and  lllnes.ses  and  a  national 
registry  of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

i2i  establish  and  maintain  inyenlory  of 
literature  research  and  studies  on  the  health 
effects  of  toxic  substances, 

(3)  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
other  agencle-s  of  the  Federal  Government 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  listing 
of  area-s  clo.sed  to  the  public  or  otherwise 
restricted  in  use  becau.se  of  toxic  substance 
contamination. 


i5l  either  Independently  or  as  part  of 
other  health  status  suney  conduct  periodic 
survey  and  screening  programs  to  deter- 
mine relationships  t>etween  ex()<«ure  to  toxic 
sulistanres  and  Illness  In  cases  of  public 
health  emergencies  ex[Kjsed  persons  shall 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  hcwpltals  and 
other  facilities  and  services  of>«Tated  or  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Health  Service 


i4i  in  cases  of  public  health  emergencies 
caused  or  believed  to  be  caused  bv  exposure 
to  toxic  substances  provide  medical  cafe  and 
testing  to  exposed  Individuals  including  but 
not  limited  to  tissue  sampling  chromosom- 
al testing  epidemiological  studle.s.  or  any 
"ther  a.^sistai,ce  appropriate  under  the  clr- 
cum.stances.  and 


NATIONAL    CONTINCINcr    PLAN 

Sic  105  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comments  revLse  and  republish 
the  national  contingenry  plan  f.,r  the  re- 
moval of  oil  and  ha/.ardo'.is  substances,  orig- 
inally prepared  and  published  pursuant  to 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  reOet  and  e;Tectuate  the 
responsibilities  and  powers  created  by  this 
Act  In  addition  to  those  matters  specified 
in  section  Jllic)i2)  Such  revision  shall  In- 
clude a  fectlon  of  the  plan  to  be  known  as 
the  national  hazardous  substance  response 
plan  which  shall  establish  procedures  and 
standards  for  responding  to  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  pollutants  and  contami- 
nants, which  shall  Include  at  a  minimum. 

1  1  )  methods  for  discovering  and  Investi- 
gating facilities  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances have  been  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
come  to  be  located. 

(2 1  methods  for  evaluating  Including 
analyses  of  relative  cost,  and  remedying  any 
releases  or  threats  of  releases  from  facilities 
which  pose  substantial  dan?er  to  the  public 
health  or  the  environment 

(3  1  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  appropriate  extent  of  removal  remedy 
and  other  measures  authorized  by  this  Act 

i4)  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  the  Federal  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  for  Interstate  and  nongoveni- 
mental  entitles  In  effectuating  the  plan; 

(5 1  provision  for  Identification,  procure- 
ment maintenance,  and  storage  of  response 
equipment  and  smpUes. 

i6i  a  method  for  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  the  existence  of 
such  facilities  which  may  be  located  on 
federally  owned  or  controll,?d  properties  and 
any  releoses  of  hazardous  substances  from 
such  facilities. 

(7i  means  of  assuring  that  remedial  ac- 
tion measures  are  cost  effective  over  the 
period  of  potential  exposure  to  the  hazardous 
substances  or  contaminated   materials: 

iSiiAi    criteria  for  determining  priorities 
among      releases      or      threatened      releases 
throughout   the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  remedial   action  and.   to  the 
extent   practicable   taking   Into  account   the 
potential    urgency   of    such    action,    for    the 
purpose   of   taking   removal    action    Criteria 
and  priorities  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
based  upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment    In  the 
Judgment   of   the   President,   taking  into  ac- 
count to  the  extent  possible  the  population 
at  risk,  the  hazard  potential  of  the  hazardous 
substances  at   such    facilities    the   potential 
for    contamination    of    drinking    wafer    sup- 
plies   the  potential    for  direct   human   con- 
tact,  the  potential   for  destruction  of  sensi- 
tive   ecosystems.    State    preparedness    to    as- 
sume   State    costs    and    respfjnslbllltles     and 
other  appropriate  factors, 

(B)  based  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  the 
President  shall  list  as  part  of  the  plan  na- 
tional priorities  among  the  known  releases 
or  threatened  releases  throughout  the  United 
States  and  shall  revise  the  list  no  less  often 
than  annually  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act'  and  annually 
thereafter,  each  State  shall  establish  and 
submit  for  consideration  by  the  President 
priorities  for  remedial  action  among  known 
releases  and  potential  relea.ses  in  that  State 
based    upon    the   criteria  set   forth    In   sub- 
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paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  In  as.sem- 
bling  or  revising  the  national  list  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  any  priorities  established 
bv  the  States  At  least  four  hundred  of  the 
highest  priority  facilities  shall  be  designated 
individually  and  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
top  priority  among  known  response  tar- 
gets Other  priority  facilities  or  Incidents 
may  be  listed  singly  or  grouped  for  response 
priority  purposes     and 

i9i  specified  roles  for  private  organizations 
and  entitles  in  preparation  for  response  and 
in  responding  to  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances including  identification  of  appr.,. 
priate  qualifications  and  capacity  therefor 
The  plan  shall  specify  procedures  tech- 
nlques  materials  equipment  and  methods 
t<j  be  employed  in  identifying,  removing  ,,r 
remedying  re'eases  of  hazardous  substances 
comparable  to  those  required  under  section 
3UICM2I  (Fi  and  ,0)  and  (Jnli  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Art  Fol- 
lowing publication  of  the  revLsed  national 
contingency  plan  the  respoase  to  and  actions 
to  miniml/e  damage  from  hazardous  sub- 
stances relevses,  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  The  President  may.  from  time 
to  time,  revi.se  and  republish  the  national 
contingency  plan 

ABATEMrNT  CONTIIOL 

Sic  106  lai  In  addition  to  anv  other  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  Stale  or  local  government 
when  the  President  determines  that  there 
may  be  a  substantial  danger  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare  becau.se  .-r  an  actual  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  a  facility  he  may  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Cnlted  States  to  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  nece.vsary  to  abate  such  dan- 
ger or  threat  and  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the 
threat  occurs  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require  Ihe  Presi- 
dent may  also,  after  notice  to  the  affected 
State  take  other  action  under  this  section 
Including  but  not  limited  to.  issuing  sucJi 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health   and   the   environment. 

ibi  Any  person  who  wiUfuIlv  violates,  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  of 
the  President  under  subsection  lai  mav  In 
an  action  brought  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  enforce  such  order 
be  fined  not  more  than  85  000  for  each  dav  In 
which  such  violation  occurs  or  such  failure 
to  comply  continues 

(cl    Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after   enactment   of    this    Act     the   President 
shall     after   consultation   with   the   Attorney 
General    establish  and  publish  guidelines  for 
using    the    Imminent    hazjjrd     enforcement 
and   emergency   response   authorities  of   this 
section  and  otiier  existing  statutes  adminis- 
tered by   the  Administrator  of   the   Environ- 
mental   Protection   Agency   to  effectuate  the 
responsibilities    and    powers   created    by    this 
Act   Such  guidelines  shall  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable be  consistent  with  the  national  haz- 
ardous   substance    respon.se    plan,    and    shall 
include    at    a   minimum     the   assignment   of 
responsibility   for   coordinating   response  ac- 
tions   with    the    Issuance    of    administrative 
orders     enforcement    of    standards   and    per- 
mits  the  gathering  of  information    and  other 
Imminent  hazard  and  emergency  powers  au- 
thorized bv   (1)    sections  311(c)(3).  308.  309 
and   504(ai    of   the   Federal   Water   Pollution 
Control  Act    (2)  sections  3007.  3008   3013   and 
7003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  (3)  sec- 
tions   1445   and    1431    of   the   Safe   Drinking 
Water  Act     (4)    sections   113.    114    and  303  of 
the  Clean   Air  Act    and   (5)    section  7  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 

LIABILITT 

Sec  107  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  or  rule  of  law.  and  .^ubJect  only  to 
the  defenses  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  ol 
this  section — 
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( 1 )  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel  or  a 

facility. 

1 2)  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  disposal 
of  any  hazardous  sutjstance  owned  or  oper- 
ated any  facility  at  which  such  hazardous 
substances  were  dls[X)sed  of. 

(3)  any  person  who  by  contract,  agreement, 
or  otherwise  arranged  for  disposal,  treatment, 
or  transport  for  disposal  or  treatment  ot 
hazardous  siibslances  owned  or  possessed  by 
such  person,  by  any  other  party  or  entity,  at 
any  facility  owned  or  operated  by  another 
party  or  entity  and  containing  such  hazard- 
ous substances,  and 

(4)  any  person  who  accepts  or  accepted 
any  hazardous  substances  for  transport  to 
disposal  or  treatment  facilities  or  sites  se- 
lected by  such  person  from  which  there  Is  a 
release,  or  a  threatened  release  which  causes 
the  incurrence  of  response  costs,  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance,  shall  be  strictly  liable  for — 

(A)  all  costs  of  removal  or  remedial  action 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  a  State; 

(B)  any  other  necessary  costs  of  removal 
incurred  by  any  other  person  consistent  with 
the  national  contingency  plan  published  un- 
der section  105  of  this  Act.  and 

(Cl  damages  for  injury  to.  destruction  ol. 
or  loss  of  natural  resources,  including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  assessing  such  injury. 
destruction,  or  loss 

(bi  There  shall  be  no  liability  under  sub- 
section I  a  I  of  this  section  for  a  person  other- 
wise liable  who  can  establish  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  release  or  threat 
of  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  and  the 
damages  resulting  therefrom  were  caused 
solely  by — 

( 1 )  an  act  of  God; 

(2)  an  act  of  war. 

(3 1  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party 
other  than  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant or  than  one  whose  act  or  omission 
occurs  In  connection  with  a  contractual  rela- 
tionship existing  directly  or  Indirectly,  with 
the  defendant,  if  the  defendant  establishes 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  (a) 
he  exercised  due  care  with  respect  to  the 
hazardous  substance  concerned  taking  Into 
consideration  the  characteristics  of  such  haz- 
ardous substance  In  light  of  all  relevant 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  ibi  he  looK 
precautions  against  foreseeable  acts  or  omis- 
sions of  any  such  third  party  and  the  con- 
sequences that  could  result  from  such  acts 
or  omissions    or 

(4)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs 

(c)  If  any  person  who  is  liable  for  a  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance falls  to  properly  provide  removal  or 
remedial  action  upon  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  punitive  damages  In  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to,  and  not  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  any  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Fund  as  a  result  of  such  fail- 
ure to  take  proper  action  Tlie  President  Is 
authorized  to  commence  a  civil  action  against 
any  such  person  to  recover  the  punitive  dam- 
ages which  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  costs 
recovered  from  such  person  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112(c)  of  this  Act  Any  moneys  received 
by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  liable  under  this 
title  for  damages  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
or  omitted  In  preparation  for.  or  in  the  course 
of  rendering  care,  as.slstance  or  advice  in 
accordance  with  the  national  contingency 
plan  or  at  the  direction  of  an  onscene  coordi- 
nator appointed  under  such  plan,  with  re- 
spect to  an  Incident  creating  a  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment 
as  a  result  of  anv  release  of  a  ba^ardous  sub- 
stance or  the  threat  thereof  This  subsection 
shall  not  preclude  liability  for  damages  as 
the  result  of  cross  negligence  or  Intentional 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  such  person  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  reck- 


less,   willful,    or    wanton    misconduct    shall 
constitute  gross  negll^nce. 

leiil)  No  indemnification,  hold  harmless, 
or  similar  agreement  or  conveyance  shall  be 
effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  facility  or  from  any  jjerson  who 
may  be  liable  for  a  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease under  this  section  to  any  other  per- 
son the  liability  imposed  under  this  section 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  bar  any 
agreement  to  Insure,  hold  harmless  or  In- 
demnify a  party  to  such  agreement  for  any 
liability  under  this  section. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title,  including  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection, 
shall  bar  a  cause  of  action  that  an  owner 
or  operator  or  any  other  person  subject  to 
liability  under  this  section,  or  a  guarantor, 
has  or  would  have,  by  reason  of  subrogation 
or  otherwise  against  any  person 

(f )  In  the  case  of  an  injury  to.  destruction 
of.  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  subsection  (a)  liability 
shall  be  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  any  State  for  natural  resources  with- 
in the  State  or  belonging  to.  managed  by, 
controlled  by,  or  appertaining  to  such  State 
Provided  houfier  TTiat  no  liability  to  the 
United  States  or  State  shall  be  imposed  un- 
der subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (a), 
where  the  party  sought  to  be  charged  has 
demonstrated  that  the  damages  to  natural 
resources  complained  of  were  specifically 
Identified  as  an  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitment  of  natural  resources  In  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  or  other 
comparable  environment  analysis,  and  the 
decision  to  grant  a  permit  or  license  author- 
izes such  commitment  of  natural  resourcee. 
and  the  facility  or  project  was  otherwise  op- 
erating within  the  terms  of  Its  permit  or 
license  The  President,  or  the  authorized 
representative  of  any  State,  shall  act  on  be- 
half of  the  public  as  trustee  of  such  natural 
resources  to  recover  for  such  dsunages  Sums 
recovered  shall  be  available  for  use  to  re- 
store, rehabilitate,  or  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  such  natural  resources  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government,  but  the  metisure  of  such 
damages  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  sums 
which  can  be  used  to  restore  or  replace  such 
resources  There  shall  be  no  recovery  under 
the  authority  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  sub- 
section I  a)  where  such  damages  and  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  from  which 
such  damages  resulted  have  occurred  wholly 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(gi  Each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  subject  to,  and  comply  with,  this 
Act  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, both  procedurally  and  substantively. 
as  any  nongovernmental  entity  Including 
liability  under  this  section 

I  h  I  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  shall 
be  liable  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  as 
provided  under  section  114  of  this  Act  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
March  3    1851   (46USC    183ffl 

(I)  No  person  (Including  the  United 
States  or  any  State)  may  recover  under  th" 
authority  of  this  section  for  anv  removal 
costs  or  damages  resulting  from  the  field  ap- 
plication of  a  pesticide  product  registered 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide  F\inglclde 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  Nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  affect  or  modify  In  any  way  the 
obligations  or  liability  of  any  person  under 
any  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law 
Including  common  law.  for  damages  Injury, 
o'  loss  resulting  from  a  release  of  any  haz- 
ardous substance  or  for  removal  or  the  costs 
of  removal  of  such  hazardous  substance 

(]l  Recovery  by  any  person  (Including  the 
United  States  or  any  State)  for  removal  costs 
or  damages  resulting  from  a  federaly  per- 
mitted release  shall  be  pursuant  to  existing 
law  in  lieu  of  this  section    Nothing  In  this 


paragraph  shall  affect  or  modify  in  any  way 
the  obligations  or  liability  of  any  person 
under  any  other  provision  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  Including  common  law  for  dam- 
ages injury,  or  loss  resulting  from  a  release 
of  any  hazardous  substance  or  for  removal 
or  the  costs  of  removal  of  such  hazardous 
substance  In  addition  costs  of  removal  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
nection with  a  discharge  specified  in  sec- 
tion 101(10)  (B)  or  (Cl  shall  be  recoverable 
In  an  action  brought  under  section  309(b) 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

(kid)  The  liability  established  by  this 
section  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility which  has  received  a  permit  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  assumed  by  the 
Post-closure  Liability  Fund  established  by 
section       of  this  Act  wh'Sn — 

(A)  such  facility  and  the  owner  and  op- 
erator thereof  has  complied  wlthh  the  re- 
quirements of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, which  may  affect  the  performance  of 
such  facility  after  closure    and 

iBi  such  facility  has  been  closed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  such  permit  and  such  facility  and 
the  surrounding  area  have  been  monitored 
as  required  by  such  regulations  and  permit 
conditions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  no  substantial  likelihood  that  any  migra- 
tion offslte  or  release  from  confinement  of 
any  hazardous  substance  or  other  risk  to 
public  health  or  welfare  will  occur, 

i2)  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  ef- 
fective ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  facility  notifies  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
( and  the  State  w  here  It  has  an  authorized 
program  under  section  3006ibi  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  i  that  the  conditions  Im- 
posed by  this  subsection  have  been  satisfied 
If  within  such  ninety-day  period  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  such  State  determines  that  any 
such  facility  has  not  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  imposed  by  this  subsection  or 
that  insufficient  information  has  been  pro- 
'.  ided  to  demonstrate  such  compliance  the 
Administrator  or  such  Slate  shall  so  notify 
the  owner  and  operator  of  such  facility  and 
the  administrator  of  the  Fund  established  by 
?ectl,3n  of  this  Act  and  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  such  facility  shall  continue  to  be 
liable  with  respect  to  such  facility  under  this 
section  and  other  law  until  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  and  such  State  determines 
•hat  such  facility  h&s  compiled  with  all  con- 
ditions imposed  by  this  subsection  A  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator  or  such  State 
that  a  facility  has  not  compiled  with  all  con- 
ditions imposed  by  this  subsection  or  that  in- 
sufficient information  has  been  supplied  to 
demonstrate  comoliance  shall  be  a  final  ad- 
ministrative action  for  purposes  of  Judicial 
review  A  request  fc  additional  information 
shall  state  in  sp)eclfic  terms  the  data  required 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  lia- 
bility of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graoh  ( 1  )  of  this  subsection  the  Post -closure 
Liability  Fund  established  by  section  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  moni- 
toring and  care  and  maintenance  of  a  site 
incurred  by  other  persons  after  the  period 
of  monitoring  required  by  reculatlor^s  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dlsoosal  Act 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection 

(4)  (A)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or 
oualifylng  an  optional  system  of  private  In- 
surance for  postclosure  financial  responsi- 
bility for  hsizardous  waste  disposal  facilities 
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to  which  ihU  sub»ectlou  appllM  Such  »tucly 
■h&ll  include  a  spx-cincHloii  ,>f  •dcqual*  ajid 
re»ll»tlc  minlmuDi  standard*  u>  asiuro  that 
any  »uch  prlvaKly  plaied  insurance  will 
Cftiry  out  the  pvirpoaea  of  this  subaectlon  lu 
a  reliable  enlorceable.  and  practical  man- 
ner Such  a  study  shall  include  an  exanuna- 
tlon  of  the  public  and  private  moentivee. 
programa.  and  actiona  aeteeaary  to  make  pri- 
vately placed  insurance  a  practical  and  ef- 
fective option  to  the  niuuiclntj  system  for 
the  Po«t-clo6ure  UablUiy  Fund  provided  lu 
title  II  of  this  Act 

iBl    Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Acf  and  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  President  shall  by  rule 
determine   whether   or   not   it   is   feislble   to 
establish    or   qualify    an   optional    system    of 
private    insurance    for    p(.»icloeure    financial 
responsibility    for   hazardous    waste   disposal 
facilities    to   which   this   subsection   appUe.s 
If    the    President    determines    the   establish- 
ment or  quillflcatlon  of  such  a  system  would 
be  Infeasible    he  shall   promptly   publish   an 
explanation    of    the    reasons    for   such    a   de- 
termination   If  the  President  determines  the 
establishment  or  qualification  of  such  a  sys- 
tem   would    be    feasible,    he   shall    promptly 
publish    notice    of    such    determination     Not 
later   than   six    months   after    an    affirmative 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
and    after    a    public    hearing,    the    President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  adequate  and  real- 
istic minimum  standards  which  must  be  met 
by  any  such  privately  placed  Insurance    talc- 
ing  into  account    the   purf>oses   of   this   Act 
and    this    subsection     Such    rules    shall    also 
specify  reasonably  expeditious  procedures  by 
which  privately  placed  Insuranre  plans  can 
qualify   as    meeting   such    minimum   stand- 
ards. 

(Ci  In  the  event  any  privately  placed  In- 
surance plan  qualifies  under  subparagraph 
(Bi.  any  person  enrolled  In  and  complying 
with  the  terms  of  such  plan  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
iJl.  and  i3i  of  this  subsection  and  exempt 
from  the  requirements  to  pav  any  tax  or 
fee  to  the  Post -closure  Liability  Fund  under 
title  II  of  this  Act 

(Di  The  President  may  Isaxie  such  rules 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  are  neocs.sarv 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

FINANCIAL    RCSPONSIBILITT 

Sic    108    laifli   The  owner  or  operator  of 
each     vessel     i  except     a     non-self-propelled 
barge   that   does   not    carry   hazardous   sub- 
stances  as   cargo  I    over   three   hundred  gross 
tons    that    uses    any    port    or    place    in    the 
United  States  or  the  navigable  waters  or  any 
offshore    facility,   shall    establish   and    main- 
tain   in  accordance  with  regulations  prnmul- 
gated  by  the  President,  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  of  |300  per  gross  ton    (or  for 
a    vessel    carrying    hazardous   substances    as 
cargo,    or    »5  000  000.    whichever    is    greater) 
Financial   responsibility   may    be   established 
by  aiiy  one    or  any  combination    of  the  fol- 
lowing   guarantee,  surety  bond,  or  quallflca- 
lon  as  a  self-Insurer    Any  bond  filed  shall  be 
issued  by  a  bonding  companv  authorized  to 
do   business   in   the   United   States    In   cases 
or  ^h'.^"  °*""  °'  °P«f»tor  owns    operates, 
or  charters  more  than  one  vessel  subject  to 
this    subsection,    evidence    of    financial    re- 
t^"l^."','^  "•*''  ^'  established  only  to  meet 

rr««T  nf'""'"^    "•'"'">■    applicable    to    the 
largest  of  such  vessels 

wuhL??'  Secretary   of   the   Trea-surv  shall 
withhold  or  revoke  the  clearance  required  bv 

solution     t?    ,°'/"^    "'■"'''    »»^)*^'    <"    this 

fu^shert  h     ,1    t^   ""'    ^*^''   '■"t'nratlon 
furnished  by  the  President  that  the  fin 
responsibility    provisions    of 
this     subsection     have 


highest 


of 
with 


lanclal 

paragraph     (  I  i 

been     compiled 


'3  I  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
cordance    with    regulation.    Issued    by 


In  ac- 

him 


shall  (Ai  deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  in 
the  United  Stales  or  naM^able  waters  to. 
ttud  .Bi  detain  at  the  p<jrt  or  place  in  the 
United  States  from  which  it  is  arx)ut  to  de- 
part for  any  other  port  or  place  in  the  Uruted 
.States,  any  vessel  sub.eit  Ui  this  subsection 
that  up<jn  request  does  not  produce  certi- 
fication furnished  bv  the  President  that  the 
financial  responsibility  provisions  of  para- 
ftraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  have  been  com- 
plied with 

ibiili     Beginning    not    earlier    than    five 
veurs    after    the    date    of    enactment    of    this 
Act,  the  President  shall  promulgate  require- 
ments   (for    facilities    In    addition    to    those 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Wa*te  Dlspoisal 
Act  and   other   Federal    law  i    that   classes  of 
facilities  establish  and  malntoln  evidence  of 
nnanrlal    responslbllii v    consistent    with    the 
decree  and   duration  of  risk  associated   with 
the    production      transportation     treatment, 
storai^e,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  suhstan<es 
Not   later  than   three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment    of    the    Act,    the    President    shall 
identify  tho«e  classes  for  which  requirements 
vMII   be  first  developed  and  publish  notice  of 
such   Identification   in   the   Federal    Register 
Priority  In  the  development  of  .lurh  require- 
ments  shall    he   accorded    to   those   classes  of 
frtriiities     owners     and    operators    which    the 
President    determines    present    the 
level  of  risk  of  injurv 

13)    The    level    of    financial    respnnslbllltv 
shall     be     Initially    established      and      when 
necessary     adjusted    to    protect    against    the 
level  of  risk  which   the  Preslden'    in  his  dis- 
cretion  belle-.es   is   approprlnie   based  on   the 
payment  experience  of  'he  F  ind   commercial 
insurers    courts  settlements  and  Judgments 
and    voluntary    clalnxs    satlsfarllon     To    the 
maximum   extent    practicable    the    President 
shall  cooperi\te  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  commercial  insurance  mdustrv  In  devel- 
oping  financial    responslbllltv    requirements 
(3»     Regulations    promuleated    under    this 
subsection  shall  Incrementallv  impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  and  no  more  than  su 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation    Where 
pos'lble,  the  level  of  financial   responslbllltv 
which  the  President  believes  appropriate  as  a 
final  requirement  shall  be  achieved  through 
Incremental    annual  Increases  In  the  require- 
ments 

i4i  Where  a  faclUtv  is  owned  or  operated 
hv  more  than  one  person  evidence  of  finan- 
cial res^onslbllltv  covering  the  facility  may 
bp  established  and  maintained  bv  one  of  the 
owners  or  operators  or  In  consolidated 
form  bv  or  on  behilf  of  two  or  more  owners 
or  operators  When  evidence  of  financial  re- 
soonslbllitv  Is  established  m  a  consolidated 
fnrm  the  proportional  share  <.f  each  partici- 
pant shall  be  shown  The  evidence  shall  be 
arcompanled  bv  a  natement  authorizing  the 
ftoplicanr  to  art  for  and  In  behalf  of  each 
nartlclrwnt  In  submitting  and  maintaining 
the   evidence   of   financial    resoonslblllty 

(5»  The  mlnlm(mi  requirements  for  evi- 
dence of  financial  responslbllltv  for  motor 
carriers  covered  bv  this  Art  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  3n  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of   1980    P\ibllc  Law  9fi   29fi 

(CI  Any  claim  authorised  bv  section  107  or 
111  may  be  a,sserted  dlrectlv  against  any 
guarantor  providing  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponslbllltv as  required  under  this  section 
In  defending  such  a  claim  the  gtiarantor 
mav  invoke  any  rights  and  defenses  which 
would  be  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
Mhder  this  title  The  guarantor  mav  also  In- 
voke any  other  defense  that  siirh  guarantor 
might  have  been  entitled  to  invoke  In  a 
proceeding  brought  bv  the  owner  or  operator 
against  him 


up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the  policy  of 
insurance  or  Indemnity  contract  such  guar- 
antor has  undertaken  or  of  the  guaranty  of 
other  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
furnished  under  .section  108  of  this  Act  and 
only  tr,  the  extent  that  liability  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  restrictive  endorsement  Proixded 
That  this  subsectlfin  shall  rnt  alter  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  section  107  of  this 
Act 

PBMALTT 

SEC  109  Any  person  who,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  Is  found  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  108  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under or  with  any  denial  or  detention  order 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
penally,  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO  for  each  day  of 
Mulatlon 

tMPlX:>YCC    PmoTlCTlON 

Sec  lin  (a)  No  person  shall  fire  or  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause  to 
be  fired  or  discriminated  against  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorlied  representative  of 
employees  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  provided  In- 
formation to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  filed,  instituted  or  ca\ised  to  hp 
Med  or  instituted  any  proceeding  ,inder  this 
Act  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In 
any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 


(d)  Any  guarantor  acting  in  good  faith 
Rltalnst  such  claims  under  this  Act  are  as- 
serted as  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
section  107  or  section  112(0  of  this  title  only 


(bl    Any   employee   or    a    representative   of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been  fired 
or   otherwise   discriminated    against    by  any 
person  m  violation  of  subsection  tai  of  this 
section    may     within    thirty   days   after   such 
alleged   violation  occurs    apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing  or 
alleged  discrimination    A  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation   shall    be    sent    to    such    person     who 
shall  be  the  respondent   Upon  receipt  of  such 
application      the    Secretary    of    Labor    shall 
cause   such    Investigation    to   be   made  as   he 
deems  appropriate    Such    Investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at    the   request  of   any   party   to  such   review 
to  enabl?  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  svich  alleged  violation    The  par- 
ties   shall    be    given    written    notice    of    the 
time   and   place  of   the  hearing  at   least   five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing    Any  such  hearing 
shull    be   of    record   and   shall    be   subject    ti^ 
section   554   of   title   5,   United   Stales  Code 
Upon   receiving    the   report   of   such   Investi- 
gation    the    Secretary    of    Labor    shall    make 
findings  of  fact    If  he  finds  that  such  viola- 
tion did  occur    he  shall  Issue  a  decision    In- 
corporating an  order  therein  and  his  findings, 
requiring  the  party   committing  such   viola- 
tion to  take  such  afflrmatlve  action  to  abate 
the  violati(,n  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems 
appropriate     including,    but    not    limited    to. 
the    rehiring    or    reinstatement    of    the    em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  to  his 
former    position    with    compensation     If   he 
finds    that    there    was   no   such    violation    he 
shall    issue    an    order    denying    the    applica- 
tion   Such   order  Issued   by   the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject  to  Judllcal   review  m   the  same  manner 
as  orders  and  decisions  are  subject  to  Judi- 
cial  review  under  this  Act. 

ici  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  the  attorneys  fees)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  applicant  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  Institution  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  person  committing  such 
violation 

(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  applica- 
tion to  any  employee  who  acting  without 
discretion  from  his  employer  (or  his  agent) 
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deliberately  violates  any  requirement  of  this 
Act 

(e|  The  President  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  loss  of  shifts  of 
employment  which  may  result  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcennent  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  including,  where  appropri- 
ate. Investigating  threatened  plant  closures 
or  reductions  In  employment  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  such  administration  or  en- 
forcement Any  employee  who  is  discharged, 
or  laid  off,  threatened  with  discharge  or  lay- 
off, or  otherwise  discriminated  against  b> 
any  person  liecause  of  tlie  alleged  results  of 
ssich  administration  or  enforcement,  or  any 
representative  of  such  employee,  may  request 
the  President  to  conduct  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter  and.  at  the  request  of  any 
partv.  shall  hold  public  hearings,  require  the 
parties  Including  the  employer  Involved,  to 
present  information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
potential  effect  of  such  administration  or  en- 
forcement on  employment  and  any  alleged 
discharge,  layoff  or  other  dl.srrlmlnatlon. 
and  the  detailed  reasons  or  Justification 
therefore  Any  su-h  hearing  shall  be  of  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title 
5  United  SUtes  Code  Upon  receiving  the  re- 
port of  such  Investigation,  the  President 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  administration  or  enforcement  on 
employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge. 
lavoff  or  dLscrlmlnatlon  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
Such  report  findings  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  constnied  to  require 
or  authorize  the  President  or  anv  State  to 
modify  or  withdraw  anv  action,'  standard 
.Imitation,  or  any  other  requirement  of  this 
Act, 

vsFs  or  mvD 
Src    111     (a)    The  Prefildent  shall   use  the 
money  In   the  Fund  for  the  following  pur- 

(1)  payment  of  governmental  response 
cosu  Incurred  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 

(2i  payment  of  anv  claim  for  npopssarv  re- 
sponse costs  Incurred  bv  anv  other  person 
as  a  restiit  of  carrying  cut  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  established  under  .section  311 

Hl;?^  ^"^L"-  '^'"  ^*""''  '"^^  •"'^  amended  by 
section  105  of  this  title  ProtWdrd.  however 
TTiat  such  costs  mu.st  be  approved  tinder  said 
omda"  '"■  '^'  ^"^P""-'"^"^  Federal 

sohH.^r'"'"!"''  "'  *"^'  ''''»""  authorized  bv 
subsection  (bi  of  this  .section  and  flnallv  de- 
cided  pursuant   to  section    M2  of   this   title 

nZTl  TZ'T  ■"'  ""'  'n  su'bsecu  n 
iM(C)  (3i   of  this  title    and 

Juor^VrT'T,^^  ^"^^^  specified  imder  sub- 
section (ci   of  this  title 

The   President    shall    not   pay   for   anv  ad- 
ministrative   costs    or    expenses    out    o     the 
P-^nd    unie.ss   such    costs    and    expenses   are 
easonablv   necessary   for   and   Incidental   to 
tbe  implementation   of   this   title 

un^'u^n^n"'"  T""-^"^  ""^  rompensnble  but 
unsatisfied    under   provisions   of   section   311 

-  m:drf!:rh'^'""  -^^  "•'^■^'^  ar^re^p^a^od 
■r  modified   bv  section  304  of   thl.s  Act   mav 

iai  or  ,K^"  '""'"''  ^^^^"^'"R  from  a  re- 
'uZ^Z.  "'."'  '^""^-'*  "f  ■*  hazardous 
un^ "h'is'tmelor!!"'^'^  '^^*"""  ^'^^  ^^^ 

inHnH,""  ""t-°f-P°cket  medical  expenses 
including  rehabilitation  costs  of  burial  ex- 
penses   due  to  persona!   injury 

nsn.rJ"^"''^'    ^'-    "^    'l^sfi'ctlon    or    Ios,s    of. 

2t^Zrl  '"""^"■'•^■''    including  cost  for  damage 

suchTu,         P^^'-'dcd     nor,e,er     That    anv 

F^.,H        ""    ""*'■    ^^    asserted    only    by    the 

nTt  r«7''  "'  '""'^^  '"  ^'  »"y  state  for 
natural    resources    within    the    boundary    of 

Irollert  K^  belonging  to  managed  bv.  con- 
trolled by,  or  appertaining  to  the  State 
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(3  I  any  claim  for  any  capital  loss  or  loss 
of  income  by  an  agricultural  producer  or 
processor  due  to  destruction  or  loss  of  value 
of  any  livestock  or  livestock  producu.  any 
poultry  or  eggs,  any  agricultural  commodi- 
ties (Including  grain,  feed,  or  produce),  or 
any  orchard  or  cropland,  forestland  range- 
land  or  pastureland  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion where  such  destruction  or  loss  of  value 
results  from  condemnation  or  restriction  on 
use  determined  by  a  public  health  agency 
to  be  necessary  because  of  contamination 
resulting  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  where  such  destruction  or  Injury 
results  directly  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
stitjstance  and  such  release  occurs  or  has 
occurred  after  January   1     1974,   and 

(4  I  any  claim  for  any  capital  loss  or  loss  of 
income  by  a  harvester  or  processor  of  fish  or 
seafood  due  to  destruction  or  loss  of  value 
of  any  fishery  stock  any  harvested  fish  or 
seafo<.d  or  any  fish  or  seafood  product, 
where  such  destruction  or  loss  of  vaUie  re- 
sults from  condemnation  or  restriction  on 
use  determined  by  a  public  health  agency  to 
be  necessary  because  of  contamination  re- 
sulting from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  where  such  destruction  or  Injury 
results  directly  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance,  and  such  release  occurs  or  has 
occiirred  after  January  1     1978 

Payment  of  any  claim  for  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  limited  to  those  Incurred  from  the  time 
of  Initial  exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance 
m  a  release  until  six  years  following  dis- 
covery of  such  exposure  Any  such  payment 
shall  not  exceed  $30,000  to  each  such  claim- 
ant, or  such  adjustment  tf  such  amount  as 
the  President  shall  annually  establish,  taking 
into  account  changes  In  the  consumer  price 
Index  No  claim  shall  be  paid  out  for  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  except  to  the  extent 
the  Injured  party's  medical  expenses  exceed 
$300  Payment  of  any  claim  for  calculable 
direct  lost  \»'ages  or  other  personal  Income 
under  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  actual  net  amount  lost  In  the  first  year 
lollowing  the  commencement  of  such  loss 
and  80  per  centum  of  the  actual  amount  lost 
In  the  second  year  foIlov<,lng  the  commence- 
ment of  such  loss,  and  shall  be  payable  only 
to  a  claimant  for  whom  the  frross  Income 
from  activities  adversely  affected  by  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  exceeds  25  per 
centum  of  his  total  gross  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  average  of  the  preceding 
three  taxable  years 

(C)  Uses  of  the  Fund  under  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  Include — 

(  1 )  the  costs  of  assessing  both  short-term 
and  long-term  injury  to.  destruction  of.  or 
loss  of  any  natural  resources  resulting  from 
a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance; 

(2)  the  costs  of  Federal  or  State  efforts  In 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  replace- 
ment or  acquiring  the  equivalent  of  any  nat- 
ural resources  injured,  destroy,  or  lost  as 
a  result  of  a  release  of  a  hazardous  svibstance; 

(3)  subject  to  fuch  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  identify  investigate  and  take  en- 
forcement and  abatement  action  against  re- 
lea.ses  of  hazardous  substances 

(4)  the  costs  of  epidemiologic  studies,  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  registry 
of  persons  exposed  to  hazardotis  substances 
to  allow  long-term  health  effect  studies,  and 
diagnostic  services  n.)t  otherwise  available 
to  determine  whether  persons  In  populations 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  are  suffer- 
ing from  long-latency  diseases: 

(5)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  discretion  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  the  reasonable 
costs  of  exoert  witnesses  employed  by  claim- 
ants In  actions  to  reco'.er  damages  under  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  court    and  the  costs  of  neutral  expert 


panels  which  may  be  established  in  such 
actions  by  the  court  sua  sponte  or  on  the 
motion  of  any  party; 

(6)  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding equipment  and  similar  overhead,  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  section 
311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  needed  to 
supplement  equipment  and  services  available 
through  contractors  or  other  non-Federai 
entitles,  and  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing damage  assessment  capability,  for  any 
Federal  agency  involved  m  strike  forces. 
emergency  task  forces  or  other  re^onse 
teams  under  the  national  contingency  plan 
and 

(7 1  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  involved  in  response  to  hazardous 
substance  releases  Such  program  shall  be 
developed  jointly  by  the  Environmenia;  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Occupational  Safely  an»1 
Health  Administration  and  the  National  Id- 
siltute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
measures  for  identifying  and  assessing  haz- 
ards to  which  persons  engaged  in  removal, 
remedy  or  other  respoiise  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances n.ay  be  exposed  methods  lo  protect 
workers  from  such  hazardous  and  necessary 
regulatory  and  enforcement  measures  to  as- 
sure adequate  protect loii  of  such  employees 
(d)(1)  No  money  In  the  Fund  may  be  used 
under  subsection  ic/  il)  and  i2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nor  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
subsection  (bi(2)  of  this  section,  where  the 
Injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance from  which  such  damages  resulted 
have  occurred  wholly  before  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2 1  No  money  In  the  Fund  may  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  for  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  under  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section  where  the  exposure  of  the 
claimant  to  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance has  occurred  wholly  prior  to  January 
1,  1977.  and  the  claimant  has  discovered  or 
has  knowledge  of  his  injury  or  disease  prior 
to  such  date 

(3)  No  money  In  the  fund  may  be  used  fo" 
the  payment  of  any  claim  for  out-of-pock«r 
medical  expenses  under  subsection  (bid 
of  this  section  where  such  expenses  are  asso 
elated  with  disease  or  injury  resulting  froni 
long-term  exposure  lo  ambient  concentra- 
tions of  air  pollutants  from  multiple  or  dif- 
fuse sources 

lei(l)  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  in  excess  of 
the  total  money  In  the  Fund  at  any  one  time 
Such  claims  become  valid  only  when  addi- 
tional money  is  collected  appropriated  or 
otherwise  added  to  the  Fund  Should  the 
total  claims  outstanding  at  any  time  exceed 
the  current  balance  of  the  Fund  the  Presi- 
dent may.  In  his  discretion  defer  payment  of 
all  claims  or  of  any  class  of  claims,  make 
partial  payment  on  a  prorated  basis  to  each 
affected  claimant  or  provide  for  the  payment 
of  claims  on  a  priority  basis  determined  un- 
der regulation  as  to  relative  hardship  to 
claimants, 

(2)  In  any  fiscal  year,  two-thirds  of  the 
money  credited  to  the  Fund  under  title  II 
of  this  .Act  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purposes  specified  m  paragraphs  (li.  (2), 
and  (4i   of  subsection   lai   of  this  section. 

(3  I  No  money  In  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  remedial  action,  other  than  actions 
specihed  in  sub.sectlon  ici  of  this  section. 
with  respect  to  federally  owned  facilities 

(4 1  Paragraphs  ili  and  i4i  of  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  In  the  aggregate  be 
subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts 

if  I  The  President  is  authorized  to  promu!- 
^:ate  regulations  designating  one  or  more 
Federal  officials  who  may  obligate  money  m 
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the  Fund  in  accordance  with  this  section  or 
portions  thereof  The  Preaident  is  also  au- 
thoriieU  to  deletjaie  authority  to  obligate 
money  In  the  hund  or  to  settle  claims  to 
officials  of  a  State  operating!  under  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Kederal 
Oovernment  pursuant  to  section  104 ^dl  of 
this  title 

tgl  The  owner  and  operator  of  any  vessel 
or  taciliiy  from  which  a  hazardous  substance 
han  been  released  shall  provide  notice  to  all 
potential  injured  parties  by  publication  or 
a  notice  m  all  local  ne*spiH)ers  serving  the 
afTected  area 

(hiU)  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  \iiider  section  JOlio  of  thli 
Act.  damages  tor  injury  to,  destruction  of. 
or  loss  of  natural  resources  resulting  from  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thi"  Ai't  and  secuon  311iIm4|  and 
i5i  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  shall  be  as.-iesscd  by  lA)  the  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  living 
natural  resources  and  their  supporting  eco- 
systems over  which  .such  Service  has  manage- 
ment or  conservation  authority.  (Bi  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  for  .ither  natu- 
ral resources  in  marine  ecosystems,  and  iCl 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmentul 
Protection  Agency  for  all  other  natural  re- 
soruces  Such  offlclals  shall  act  for  the  Pres- 
ident as  trustee  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion ailtfiiS)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act 

i2i  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  for  injury  to.  destruction  of.  or  loss 
of  natural  resources  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  section  311(f)  i4i  and  (5i  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  any  claimant  (In- 
cluding a  trustee  under  section  107  of  this 
Act  or  a  Federal  agency  i  In  any  Judicial  or 
adjudicatory  administrative  proceeding 
under  this  Act  or  section  311  ot  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control  Act 

ill  Except  111  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  irreversible  loss  uf  natural  re- 
sources or  to  prevent  or  redure  any  continu- 
ing danger  U>  natural  resources  or  similar 
need  for  emergency  action  funds  may  not 
be  used  under  this  Act  for  the  restoration 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  equivalent  of  any  natural  re- 
sources until  a  plan  for  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  such  purpoees  has  been  developed 
and  adopted  by  afTected  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Governor  or  Oovernors  of  any  State 
having  sustained  damage  lo  natural  re- 
sources within  Its  borders  belonging  to 
managed  by  or  appertaining  to  such  State, 
after  adequate  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  and  consideration  of  all  pub- 
lic  comment 

iji  The  President  shall  use  the  money  In 
the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  for  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  m  subsection  lai  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  for  which  ItabUlty 
has  transferred  lo  such  fund  under  section 
107(ki  of  this  Act  and  In  addition  for  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  or  appropriate  request  for 
costs  of  removal,  damages,  or  other  compen- 
sation for  Injury  or  Icjss  under  section  107 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Slate  or  Federal 
law.  resulting  from  a  release  of  a  hazardous 
substance  from  such   a   facility 

iK)  The  Inspector  General  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  responsibility  to 
obligate  money  m  the  Fund  is  delegated 
shall  provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit 
all  payments  obligations,  reimbursements 
or  other  uses  of  the  Fund,  to  assure  that  the 
Fund  Is  being  properly  administered  and 
that  claims  are  being  appropriately  and  ex- 
peditiously considered  Each  such  Inspector 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
interim  report  one  year  after  the  establish- 
ment  of   the   Fund   and   a   final    report   two 


years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund 
Each  such  Inspector  General  shall  there- 
after provide  such  auditing  of  the  Fund  as  Is 
appropriate  Each  Federal  agency  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Inspector  General  In  carry- 
ing  out    this  8Ut)section 

CLAIMS  paocEDt-ai 

Sec.  113  (a)  All  claims  which  may  be  as- 
serted against  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
111  of  this  title  shall  be  presented  in  the 
first  Instance  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  guar- 
antor of  the  vessel  or  facility  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  has  been  released,  if 
known  to  the  claimant,  and  to  any  other 
person  known  to  the  claimant  who  may  be 
liable  viuder  section  107  of  this  title  In  any 
case  where  the  claim  has  not  been  satlshed 
within  sixty  days  of  presentation  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  the  claimant  may 
elect  lo  commence  an  action  m  court  against 
such  owner,  operator,  guarantor,  or  other 
person  or  to  present  the  claim  to  the  Fund 
for  payment 

ibiiKiA)  The  President  shall  prescribe 
appropriate  forms  and  procedures  for  claims 
filed  hereunder  which  shall  include  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn 
verification  of  the  claim  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  Any  person  who  knowingly  gives 
or  causes  to  be  given  any  false  information 
as  a  pan  of  any  such  claim  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  up  to  »5  000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  i  1  (  year,  or  both 

(B|  The  President  Is  authorized  to  de- 
signate geographic  areas  within  which  In- 
dividuals exposed  to  a  hazardous  substance 
in  a  release  while  In  such  area,  may  present 
claims  to  the  Fund  for  payment  for  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  under  section  111 
(bMl)  of  this  Act  In  determining  such 
areas,  the  President  may  consider  the  length 
of  exposure,  documented  exposure,  extent  of 
migration  pathways  of  human  exposure,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  President  deems 
necessary 

(2 1  (A)  Upon  receipt  of  any  claim,  the 
President  shall  as  vxin  as  practicable  Inform 
any  known  afTected  parties  of  the  claim  and 
.shall  attempt  to  promote  and  arrange  a  set- 
tlement between  the  claimant  and  any  per- 
son who  may  be  liable  If  the  claimant  and 
alleged  liable  party  or  parties  can  agree  upon 
a  settlement  It  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto  who  will  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  all  recourse  against  the  Fund 

iBi  Where  a  liable  party  Is  unknown  or 
cannot  be  determined,  the  claimant  and  the 
President  shall  attempt  to  arrange  settle- 
ment of  anv  claim  against  the  Ftind  The 
President  Is  authorised  to  award  and  make 
payment  of  such  a  settlement  subject  to 
such  proof  and  procedures  as  he  may  pro- 
mulgate by  regulation 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(Di  of  this  paragraph  the  President  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  private  In- 
surance and  claims  adjusting  organltatlons 
or  State  agencies  In  implementlnj,  this  sub- 
section and  may  contract  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  those  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  mav  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended  i41  USC  5(  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Prisldent  that  advertising  Is 
not  reasonably  practicable  When  the  serv- 
ices of  a  State  agency  are  used  hereunder  no 
payment  may  be  made  on  a  claim  asserted  on 
behalf  of  that  State  or  any  of  Us  agencies  or 
subdlvlslotLs  unless  the  payment  has  been 
approved  by  the  President 

iDi  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  where  the  services  of 
such  private  organizations  or  State  agencies 
are  Inadequate  the  President  may  use  Fed- 
eral personnel  to  Implement  this  subsection 
i3i  If  nr>  settlement  Is  reached  within 
fnrty-flve  days  of  filing  of  a  claim  through 
negotiation  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
President  may  If  he  is  salLsfled  that  the  in- 
formation  developed   during   the  processing 


of  the  cl«lm  warrants  it,  m^ke  and  pay  as 
award  of  the  claim.  U  the  claimant  Is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  award,  he  may  apeal  It  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  subparagraph  (O)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  thu  subsecUon  U  the 
President  declines  to  make  an  award,  he  shall 
submit  the  claim  for  decialon  to  a  owmbcr 
of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  establlshAd  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4) 

(4)  (A)  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  esubllsh  a  Board  oi 
Arbltraiors  to  Implement  this  subaecuoc 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  as  many  member* 
as  the  President  may  determine  will  be  nec- 
e.ssary  to  Implement  this  suljsectlon  exj;>edl- 
tlously.  and  he  may  Increase  or  decrease  the 
size  of  the  Board  at  any  time  In  his  discre- 
tion In  order  to  enable  It  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  such  Implementation  Bach  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  through 
utilization  of  the  procedures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association:  Provided,  how- 
ever  That  no  regular  employee  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  of  the  Federal  departments,  ad- 
ministrations, or  agencies  to  whom  he  dele- 
gated reaponalbilllles  under  this  Act  shall 
act  as  a  member  of  the  Board 

(B)  Hearings  conducted  hereunder  shall 
be  public  and  shall  be  held  In  such  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto. 
or.  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement.  In  such 
place  as  the  President  determines.  In  his  du- 
cretion.  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  par- 
ties thereto 

(C)  Hearings  before  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  informal,  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence prevailing  In  Judicial  proceedings  need 
not  be  required  Each  member  of  the  Boara 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  ana 
to  subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  o: 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  bootts.  rec- 
ords and  other  evidence  relative  or  perti- 
nent to  the  issues  presented  to  him  for  deci- 
sion Testimony  may  be  taken  by  interroga- 
tory or  deposition  Each  person  appearing  be- 
fore a  memt>er  of  the  Board  shall  have  the 
right  ol  counsel  Subpenaa  shall  be  Issued 
and  enforced  In  accordance  with  procedures 
in  subsection  id)  of  section  655  of  title  i 
United  Stales  Code,  and  rules  promulgated 
by  the  President  U  a  person  falls  or  refuses 
to  obey  a  subpena  the  President  may  Invoke 
the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  where  the  person  Is  found,  resides,  of 
transacts  business  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  the  person  and  the 
production  by  him  of  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, or  any  tangible  things 

(Di  In  any  proceeding  before  a  member  of 
the  Board  the  claimant  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den of  pioving  his  claim  Should  a  member 
of  the  Board  determine  that  further  Investi- 
gations monitoring,  surveys,  testing,  or  other 
informcitlon  gathering  would  be  useful  and 
necessary  in  deciding  the  claim,  he  may  re- 
quest, the  President  in  writing  to  undertake 
such  activities  pursuant  lo  section  104(b;  of 
thlj  title  The  President  shall  dispose  of  such 
a  reque:  i  m  his  sole  discretion,  taking  Into 
account  various  competing  demands  and  the 
availability  of  the  technical  and  financial 
capacity  lo  conduct  such  studies,  monitoring 
and  inveitlgatlons  Should  the  President  de- 
cide tt  undertake  the  requested  actions,  all 
time  requirements  for  the  processing  and 
deciding  of  claims  hereunder  shall  l)e  sui- 
pendfxl  until  the  President  reports  the  results 
there.jf  tc   the  member  of  the  Board 

i£i  A:i  costs  and  expenses  approved  by  the 
Presidtnt  attributable  to  the  employment  of 
any  n. ember  of  the  Board  shall  be  payable 
from  lilt  Fund  Including  fees  and  mileage 
expense.";  for  witnesses  summoned  by  such 
members  on  the  ssune  basis  and  to  the  same 
exien-.  a.  If  such  witnesses  were  summoned 
before  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 

iF,  Ail  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  board  shall  be  In  writing,  with  notifica- 
tion to  all  appropriate  parties,  and  shall  be 
lendertrt  within  ninety  days  of  submission 
of  a  clsim  to  a  member,  unless  all  the  parties 
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to  tho  claim  agree  In  writing  to  an  extension 
or  unle--'  the  President  extends  the  time  limit 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  il)  of  this  sub- 
section 

(O)  a;1  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  final,  and  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  may  appeal  such  a  decision 
within  thirty  days  of  notification  of  the 
award  or  decision  Any  such  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  arbitral  hearing  look  place 
In  any  such  appeal,  the  award  or  decision  of 
:ne  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  considered 
bindint;  and  conclusive,  and  shall  not  be 
overturiied  except  for  arbitrary  or  capricious 
abuse  oi  the  members  discretion  Protided 
fiOU'icr,  That  no  such  award  or  decision 
shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  issue 
■  •f  fact  or  lnw  In  any  proceeding  brought 
unde.'  iiiv  o'lier  provision  of  this  Act  or  un- 
der an\  other  provision  of  law  Nor  shall  any 
prearu.tral  settlement  reached  pursuant  lo 
subsection  (b)i2)iai  of  this  section  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  m  any  such  proceeding 
iH)  Within  twenty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  appeal  pericxl  fi  r  any  arbitral  award 
or  decision  or  withm  twenty  days  of  the  final 
Judlclil  dete.'mination  of  any  appeal  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  pay  any  such  award  from  the  Fund 
The  President  shall  determine  the  method. 
term-,  and  time  of  payment 

ill  If  at  any  time  ihe  President  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  a  large  number  of 
claims  arising  from  any  Incident  or  set  of 
incidents  It  is  m  the  best  interests  of  ihe 
parties  concerned,  he  may  extend  the  lime 
for  prearbllral  negotiation  or  for  rendering 
an  arbitral  decision  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 
He  may  al.so  group  such  claims  for  submis- 
sion to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  .Arbitrators 
ici  (1  I  Payment  of  any  claim  by  tlic  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  States  Government  acquiring  by 
subrogation  the  rights  of  the  claimant  to 
recover  those  costs  of  removal  or  damages 
for  which  It  has  compensated  the  claimant 
from  the  person  responsible  or  liable  for 
such  release 

i2i  Anv  person  incUidlnp  the  Fund  who 
pavs  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
■\ny  claimant  for  f^amages  or  costs  resulting 
from  a  release  of  a  hazardo\is  substance 
shall  be  subrogated  to  &\]  rights  claims  and 
causes  of  action  for  such  damages  and  costs 
of  removal  that  the  claimant  has  under  this 
Act  or  anv  other  law 

<3i  Upon  request  of  the  President  the 
Attorney  General  «hall  commence  an  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund  to  recover  anv  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Fund  to  anv  claimant 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  without  regard 
lo  anv  limitation  of  Uabllltv  all  costs  In- 
curred bv  the  Fund  by  reason  of  the  claim 
mrludlne  interest  administrative  and  ad- 
judicative costs  and  attorneys  fees  Such 
»n  action  may  be  commenced  against  any 
••wner  operator  or  guarantor  or  against  anv 
lather  person  who  Is  liable  pursuant  to  any 
•  aw  to  the  compensated  claimant  or  to  the 
Fund,  for  the  damape^  ,,r  costs  for  which 
compensation  was  paid 

fdlfl)  No  claim  mav  be  presented  nor 
■nav  an  action  be  commenced  for  damages 
finder  this  title  unless  that  claim  Is  pre- 
sented or  action  commenced  within  three 
^'•ars  from  the  date  of  the  dlsooverv  of  the 
.OSS  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Whichever  Is  later  Pro^tded  howerer.  That 
■n*  time  limitations  contained  herein  shall 


".nt  begin   to  n 


m  against  a  minor  until   he 


retrh^     ,    V.   "^"'"'^    «    iinr.or   until    he 

-In.,  .r  *^^^"  '■^*"  °f  »^^  °^  a  I^al  rep- 

a7»rnlt    In  '^  ''"'^  appointed   for  him    nor 

inenmL.."    '"^""'P''^"'    Person    until    his 

"  d,?^r:  ^y  '■"'"'  "'  »  "^'^»>  representative 
•s  dulv  appointed  for  him 

ommon  law  to  the  contrary    no  nerson  who 

P'Tsuant   to  this   title  shall    be   deemed   or 


held  to  have  waived  any  other  claim  for 
damages  not  covered  or  assertabie  against  the 
Fund  under  this  title  arising  from  the  same 
incident,  transaction,  or  set  of  circum- 
stances, nor  to  have  split  a  cause  of  action. 
Further,  no  person  asserting  a  claim  against 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  as  a 
result  of  any  determination  of  a  question 
of  fact  or  law  made  In  connection  with  that 
claim  be  deemed  or  held  to  be  ooUaierally 
estopped  from  raising  such  question  In  con- 
nection with  any  other  claim  not  covered 
or  assertabie  against  the  Fund  under  this 
title  arising  from  the  same  Incident,  trans- 
action, or  set  of  circumstances 

LmOATJON.    JURISDICTION    AND    VENIT 

Sec  113  (ai  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  may  be  had 
upon  application  by  any  interested  pers-in 
only  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  AppeaJs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Anv  such  application  shall  be  made  wlthm 
ninety  days  from  the  dale  of  promulgation 
of  such  regulations  Any  matter  with  respect 
to  which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject 
t  )  judicial  review  in  any  rlvil  or  criminal 
proceeding  for  enforcement  or  to  obtain 
damages   or    recovery   of    response   costs 

ibi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  lai 
of  this  section  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  Juris- 
diction over  all  controversle.s  arising  under 
this  Act.  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties  or  the  amount  In  controversy 
Venue  shall  lie  In  any  district  in  which  the 
release  or  damages  occured  or  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  may  be  fotind  or  has  his 
pr.ncipal  ofTice  For  the  purpose.s  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Fund  shall  reside  m  the  District  of 
Columbia 

CI  The  provisions  of  subsection  lai  and 
'bi  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
controversy  or  other  matter  resulting  from 
the  a«.sessment  of  collection  of  any  tax  as 
provided  by  title  II  of  this  Art  or  to  the 
review  of  anv  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954 

id)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  moot  any  litigation  con- 
cerning anv  relea.se  of  any  harardotis  sub- 
stance or  any  damages  associated  therewith 
commenced  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    LAW 

Sec  114  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
con-stnied  or  Interpreted  as  preempting  any 
.State  from  imposing  any  additional  liability 
<jr  requirements  witji  respect  to  the  release 
of  hazardous  substances  wTthln  such  State 

lb)  Any  person  who  receives  compen.sa- 
tlon  for  removal  costs  or  damages  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  precluded  from  reroverinc 
compensation  for  the  same  removal  costs 
nr  damages  pursuant  to  any  other  State  or 
Federal  law  Any  person  who  receives  com- 
pensation for  removal  costs  or  damages  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  shall 
be  precluded  from  receiving  compensation 
for  the  same  removal  costs  or  damages  as 
provided  in  this  Act 
ALTHORrry   to   delegate    issue  regulations 

Sec  U5  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  and  assign  any  duties  or  powers  im- 
p^^ed  upon  or  assigned  to  him  and  to  pro- 
mulgate any  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
TTTLE  II 

Reserved  for  Finance  Committee  action  on 
Fund  establishment,  tax  structure  and  so 
forth 

TITLE   III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
REPORTS    AND    STmiES 

Sec  301  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  within  four  years  after  en- 
ft'-tment  of  this  Act.  a  comprehensive  report 
on  experience  with  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  and  Fund 


are  effective  in  enabling  Government  to  re- 
spond to  and  mitigate  the  effecu  of  releaae* 
uf  hazardous  substances, 

1 2)  a  summary  of  past  receipts  and  dis- 
bursemenu  from  the  Fund: 

(3)  a  projection  of  any  future  funding 
needs  remaining  after  the  expiration  of  au- 
thority to  collect  taxes,  and  of  the  threat 
to  public  health,  welfare,  and  the  environ- 
ment posed  by  the  projected  releases  which 
create  any  such  needs. 

i4i  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
in  recovering  Fund  disbursemenu  from 
liable  parties 

I  5)  the  record  of  State  participation  in  the 
system  of  response,  liability,  and  compensa- 
tion established  by  this  Act; 

'  6 1  the  impact  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
title  II  of  this  Act  on  the  Nation  s  balance 
of  trade  with  other  countries: 

i  7 ,  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  schedule  of  taxes  which 
would  take  into  account  one  or  more  of  the 
.'ollowing  the  likelihood  of  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  the  degree  of  hazard 
and  risk  of  harm  to  public  health  welfare 
and  Ihe  environment  resulilng  from  any  such 
•■■eiei-e,  incentives  to  proper  handling  re- 
cycling, incineration  and  neutralization  of 
hazardous  wastes,  and  disincentives  to  im- 
proper or  Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of  haz- 
ardotis  materials  administrative  and  report- 
inc  burdens  on  Government  and  industry 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  burden  falls 
-n  the  substances  and  parties  which  create 
the  problems  addressed  by  this  Act  In  pre- 
paring the  report,  the  President  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  Federal  State  and  local 
agencies  affected  industries  and  claimants 
and  such  other  interested  parties  as  he  mav 
find  useful  Based  upon  the  analyses  and 
consultation  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  also  include  in  the  report  anv 
recommendations  for  legislative  changes  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  better  efTectua- 
tlon  of  the  purposes  of  thu  Act,  including 
btit  not  limited  to  recommendations  concern- 
ing authorization  levels,  taxes  State  partici- 
pation liability  and  liability  limits,  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility  provisions 

lb)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  1 1  i  whether  adequate  private 
insurance  protection  Is  available  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  to  the  owners  and 
operators  of  vessels  and  facilities  subiect  to 
liability  under  section  107  of  this  Act.  and 
•2i  whether  the  market  for  such  insurance 
is  sufflciently  competitive  to  assure  purchas- 
ers of  features  such  as  a  reasonable  range 
of  deductibles  co-insurance  nrovlslons  and 
exclusions  The  President  shall  submit  the 
results  of  his  study  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, withm  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  on  his  study  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(cwll  The  President  acting  through  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.^cency,  and  the  Director  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  shall  study  and  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the 
assessment  of  damages  for  In'iiry  to,  destruc- 
•lon  of  or  loss  of  natural  resources  result- 
ing from  a  release  of  oi!  or  a  hazardovis 
substance  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
section  311  (f I  i4i  and  (5)  of  the  pyderal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

1 2)  Such  regulations  shall  soecify  A) 
standard  procedures  for  slmollfied  assess- 
ments requiring  minimal  field  observation 
including  establishing  measure  of  damages 
based  on  units  of  discharge  or  release  or 
units  of  afTected  area  and  iBi  alternative 
protocols  for  conducting  assessments  in  In- 
dividual cases  to  determine  the  type  and 
extent  of  short-  and  long-term  ln.turT  de- 
struction, or  loss  Such  regulations  shall 
Identify  the  best  available  procedures  tc  de- 
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termlne  such  damages  Inrhidtng  both  direct 
and  Indirect  Injvirv  Ue»tr\ictu>ii  fr  loiui  and 
(hall  take  into  coiislderatlon  factors  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  replacement  value 
use  value  and  ability  of  the  eocwvstem  or 
resource  to  recover 

(31  Such  reRiilatlonii  shall  he  reviewed  aiuj 
revised   as   appropriate  everv   two  years 

(d»  The  Admlnls-rator  nf  the  Fnvlron- 
mental  Protection  Ajjencv  shall  m  cotuuira- 
tlon  with  other  Federal  aRriu-les  asid  appro- 
priate representatives  nf  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nongovertimental  agencies 
conduct  a  study  and  report  'o  the  Congress 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  ls.sue«  alternatives  and 
policy  considerations  involved  In  the  selec- 
tion of  locations  for  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment, storage  and  disposal  facilities  This 
study  shall  include — 

(Ai  an  assessment  of  current  and  project- 
ed treatment  storage  and  disposal  capacl'y 
needs  and  short-falls  for  hazardous  waste 
by  management  category  on  a  State-bv-State 
basis 

(Bi  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  regional  approach  to  siting  and  design- 
ing ha/jtrdotis  waste  management  facilities 
aj\d  the  Identification  of  hazardous  waate 
management  region*  interstate  or  Intrastate, 
or  both,  with  similar  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement needs 

iC)  solicitation  and  analysis  of  proposals 
for  the  constrvictlon  and  operation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  management  facilities  by  nongov- 
ernmental entitles  except  that  no  proposal 
solicited  under  ternis  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  analyzed  If  It  involves  ..-ost  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment  or  falls  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  if  s»:btitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law 

ID)  recommendations  on  the  appropriate 
balance  between  public  and  private  sector 
Involvement  In  the  siting  design  and  oper- 
ation of  new  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities; 

El  documentation  of  the  major  reasons 
for  public  opposition  to  new  riB/ardo\is  waste 
management  facilities,   and 

Fi  an  evaluation  of  the  various  options 
for  overcoming  obstacles  to  siting  new  facili- 
ties Including  needed  legislation  for  Imple- 
menting the  most  suitable  option  or  options 

le)  (1 )  In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory-  reme- 
dies In  providing  legal  redress  for  harm  to 
man  and  the  envirrmment  caused  by  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  into  the  envi- 
ronment, there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  study  within  twelve  months  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  This  study  sha.i  be  conducted  with  thi.- 
assistance  of  the  American  Bar  AasocJatlon. 
the  American  Law  Institute  the  Association 
of  American  Trial  Lawyers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Attorneys  General  with 
the  President  of  each  entity  selecting  three 
members  from  each  organization  to  conduct. 
the  study  The  study  chairman  and  one 
reporter  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
twelve  members  of  the  atudv  group 

iJl  As  part,  of  their  rewew  of  the  adetjuac,- 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  rem- 
edies the  study  group  shall  evaluate  the 
following 

(A)  the  nature  adequacy  and  availability 
of  existing  remedies  under  present  law  In 
compensating  for  harm  to  man  from  the 
release  of  hazardous  substancee 

iB)  the  nature  of  barriers  to  recove^^•  (par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  burdens  of  going 
forward  and  of  proof  and  relevancy  i  and  the 
role  such  barriers  plav  in  the  legal  system 

iCi  the  scope  of  the  evidentiary  burdens 
p.aced  on  the  plaintiff  m  proving  harm  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  sclentmc  uncer- 
l»lnty  over  causation  with  respect  to 


111  carclno({ens  mutagens  and  teratogens 
and 

I II I  the  human  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  low  doses  of  hazardous  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time 

■  Ui  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  existing 
remedie*  vmder  present  law  In  providing 
compensation  Tor  damages  to  natural  re- 
sources '.rotn  the  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances; 

I  El  the  scope  of  liability  under  existing 
law  and  the  consequences  particularly  with 
respect  to  obtaining  insurance  of  any 
changes   In   such   liability. 

(Fi  barr.ers  to  recovery  posed  by  existing 
statutes   of    Umllatloiis. 

i4l  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions Such  recommendations  shall  explicit- 
ly address — 

I  A)  the  need  for  revisions  m  existing  stat- 
utory or  common    law    and 

iBi  whe'her  such  revisions  should  take 
the  form  of  Federal  statutes  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  model  code  which  is  recommended 
for  adoption   tiy   the  States 

(5)  The  Fund  shall  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  study  No  expen'e.s 
shall  be  available  to  pay  compensation,  ex- 
cept expenses  on  a  p>er  diem  basis  for  the 
one  reporter,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total 
expenses  of  the  study  exceed  $Ji)0  000 

(fi  The  President,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
Administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and, 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  modify  the  national 
contingency  plan  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
Involved   in   response   actions 

imcTIVI   OA'^ES.   SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sic  30i  lai  All  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(b)  Any  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
any  provisions  of  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  which  Is  repealed  or  superseded 
by  this  Act  and  which  Is  in  effect  on  the 
date  Inunedlatelv  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
Act  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
unless  or  until  superseded  by  new  regulations 
issued  thereunder 

icl    Any   regulation — 

(1)    respecting   financial   responsibility. 

lai  Issvied  purstiant  to  any  provlalon  or 
law  repealed  or  superst-ded  by  this  Act.  and 

i3i  In  effect  on  the  date  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  t)e  a  regulation  lss\ied  pursuant 
to  the  authorirv  of  this  Act  and  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  and  effect  unless  or  until 
superseded  by  new  regulations  ls6ued  there- 
under 

cxpixATiON.  suNsrr  novisioN 

Sec  303  Unless  reauthorized  bv  the  Con- 
gress, the  authority  to  collect  taxes  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  Sep- 
tember 30    1985 

roNroaMiNc  amindments 
Sic   304    (ai   Subsection  ^bi   of  section  504 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  hereby  repealed 

lb)  One-half  of  any  sums  appropriated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
subsection  i  k  i  of  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  all  sums 
appropriated  under  section  504(bl  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Fund  established  under 
title  II  of  this  Act 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  any  provision  of 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Is  determined  to  be  In  conflict 


with  any  provlalona  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  apply. 

LKCtsLjkTTW  rrro 

Sic  305  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  slmult*iieously  with 
promulgation  or  repromulgatlon  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  under  authority  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  the  head  of  the  department,  agen- 
cy, or  inatrumenlallty  promulgating  such 
rule  or  regulation  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secret*ry  of  the  Senate  ana 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
Except  as  provided  in  sut>6ectlon  (b;  of  this 
section  the  rule  or  regulation  shall  not  be- 
come effective,  if — 

(1)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  dale 
of  promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows TTiat  Congress  disapproves  the  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  bv  the 
dealing  with  'he  matter  of 
which  rule  or  regulation  was  transmitted 
to     CongresB    on  ■.     the     blank 

spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  or 

'  i  I  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  continu- 
o.is  session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  one  House  of  Congress  adopu 
surh  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
svich  resolution  to  the  other  House  and  such 
resolution  Is  not  disapproved  by  such  othe.' 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such 
transmittal 

lb)  If  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  da>s 
of  contlnvious  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule  or  regulation 
no  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  rule  or  regulation  and 
neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  rule  or  regulation  may  go  Into 
e.Tect  Immediately  If  within  such  sixty 
calendar  days,  such  a  committee  has  re- 
ported or  t)een  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  a  resolution  or  either 
House  has  adopted  surh  a  resolution  the 
rule  or  regulation  may  go  into  effect  not 
sooner  than  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  rule 
Is  prescribed  unless  disapproved  as  provided 
In  subsection    lai    of  this  section 

IC)  For  purposes  of  subsections  >aj  and 
I  bi   of  this  sectlon-- 

ili  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congres.s  sine  die 
ai-.d 

i2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
;n  session  because  of  an  adjournment  ot 
more  than  three  diys  to  a  day  certain  are 
exiluded  m  the  computation  of  thirty  sixty 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress 

(dt  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejec- 
tion of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule  or   regulation 

SEPARABILITY 

Str  306  If  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  application  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held 
invalid  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  clrcvimstances  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

■The  text  of  amendment  No  2623  to 
H  R  7020  i.s  Identical  to  the  text  o.' 
amendment  No  2622  ' 
•  Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
It  IS  rea.ssurinK  to  me  that  some  of  the 
mo.st  important  pieces  of  legislation 
cause  the  greatest  amount  of  agony  for 
this  body  It  is  the  agony  that  gives  birth 
to  fair  and  thoughtful  compromise. 
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Such  is  the  case  with  the  so-called 
superfund  legislation.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate my  distinguished  colleagues  Sena- 
tors STArroRD  and  Randolph  for  their 
persistence  and  determination.  I  hope 
their  hard  work,  and  the  efTorts  of  every- 
one who  worked  on  this  compromise,  will 
be  rewarded  with  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant bill 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
superfund  bill  being  offered  by  Senators 
STArroRD  and  Randolph.  While  the  bill  is 
not  everything  that  I  and  others  may 
have  hoped  for,  it  is  more  than  just  a 
stopgap  piece  of  legislation  This  com- 
promise IS  a  significant  first  step  toward 
building  a  framework  that  will  allow  us 
to  complete  the  work  on  this  issue  in  the 
97th  Congress  I  am  convinced  that  our 
success  next  year  rides  on  the  passage  of 
this  compromise. 

This  legislation  will  allow  us  to  imme- 
diately tackle  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  toxic  releases  Certainly, 
even  with  this  legislation,  we  have  much 
work  to  do  on  toxic  waste  disposal,  espe- 
cially regarding  the  issues  of  siting  such 
facilities  However,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  necessary  foundation  by 
passing  this  bill  If  we  fall,  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  set  back  a  year  or  more  It 
is  vitally  Important  that  we  refuse  to  lake 
that  risk 

The  Stafford-Randolph  bill  is  a  sound 
compromise,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
serve  both  the  immediate  and  the  future 
public  Interest  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion • 

•  Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  legislation  before  us  today 
because  we  need  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  cleaning  chemical  waste  problem 
areas  Such  cleanup  activity  is  a  part  of 
the  process  and  planning  necessary  to 
prevent  the  "poisoning  of  America," 

The  compromise  before  us  today,  I 
have  been  told,  will  provide  the  mecha- 
nism and  direction  to  cleanup  these  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  I  hope  this  is  true.  I 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  overzea- 
lousness  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Government  body 
which  will  primarily  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  act  Generally, 
I  do  not  favor  legislation  which  expands 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  this  bill  will  do  We  would  all 
do  well  to  remember  the  three  state- 
ments which  are  always  suspect.  "Let  me 
just  say  a  few  brief  words,  the  check  is  in 
the  mall,  '  and  "I'm  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  here  to  help  you." 

The  unfortunate  truth  is,  however, 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
inactive  or  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites  now.  Where  health  threats  are  im- 
minent, quick  corrective  action  is  neces- 
sary While  this  legislation  is  not  the 
only  way  to  provide  that  activity  it  may 
be  the  best  option  there  is  at  the 
moment. 

I  generally  believe  that  Slate  and 
municipal  governments  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  ihe  public  health 
hazards  associated  with  chemical  wastes 
and  what  action  or  environmental  irade- 
ofTs  should  be  made.  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  National  Gover- 
nors  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Legislators  support  this 


compromise — an  additional  reason  for 
supporting  this  proposal. 

Chemicals  are  here  to  stay.  We  all  use 
them  and  in  this  day  and  age  we  could 
not  get  by  without  them.  This  being  the 
case,  we  must  accept  the  proposition 
that  cleanup  and  control  of  chemical 
wastes  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
therefore  the  Federal  Government 
should  implement  directions  that  will 
provide  satisfactory  solutions  to  the 
safety  hazards  of  chemical  waste. 

I  want  to  vote  for  legislation  to 
cleanup  hazardous  chemical  waste  sites 
now.  I  will  be  monitoring  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  bill  to  see  that  il  performs 
now — not  hundreds  of  regulations  and 
court  suits  later.« 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  com- 
promise superfund  bill  now  before  this 
body.  I  know  the  hard  work  and  the 
amount  of  lime  that  ths  entire  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  has 
put  into  producing  a  superfund  bill  in 
this  Congress,  and  I  was  pleased  to  play 
a  part  in  th;  formulation  of  such  a  com- 
promise. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  responding  to  the  serious 
1  roblem  of  leaking  hazardous  waste  sites 
and  spills  of  hazardous  substances 

The  bill  provides  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  the  authority  to 
respond  quickly  to  spills  and  leaking  sites 
that  are  causing  harm  to  individuals  and 
to  the  environment,  and  to  contain  and 
clean  up  the  spills  By  being  able  to  re- 
spond quickly,  EPA  will  stop  many  of 
the  accompanying  problems  of  long-term 
exposure  to  these  substances 

The  bill  sets  up  a  $1,6  billion  fund  over 
5  years,  financed  primarily  by  industry 
fees,  to  provide  the  financing  necessary 
to  allow  EPA  to  respond  in  a  timely 
manner 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  the  problem  of 
hazardous  substances  must  be  addressed, 
and  this  body  is  acting  in  a  responsible 
manner  by  passing  legislation  in  this 
Congress  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  a 
part  of  this  effort  • 

•  Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President,  the  super- 
fund  legislation  pending  before  us  today 
is  landmark  legislation  in  environmen- 
tal protection,  for  mv  owti  State  of  M*ch- 
l«an.  as  well  as  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
I  am  a  cost^onsor  of  this  measure  because 
I  sunport  the  enactment  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  that  will  provide  a  vehicle 
for  the  Government  to  respond  to  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  and  to 
clean-up  abandoned  haz.ardous  waste 
sites 

Earlier  this  year.  I  submitted  recom- 
mendations to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr  Ran- 
dolph >  regarding  needed  changes  in  S 
1480  My  primary  interest  was  in  ensur- 
ing that  in  enacting  the  measure,  the 
Government  was  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  each  State's  role  in  implement- 
ing the  bill, 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  substi- 
tute bill  contains  many  of  those  recom- 
mendations, including  consultation  with 
Stale  and  local  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  contingency  plan, 
reimbursement  to  States  for  expenses 
incurred  in  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste 
sites  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 


and  consultation  with  States  In  the  de- 
termination of  response  strategies  en- 
vironmental emergencies. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  in  the  bill,  upon  my 
recommendation,  a  provision  that  will 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Assistant  Administrator  for  Sohd 
Wa.>;te  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  lEPAi.  This  provision  should 
prevent  delays  in  the  implementation  of 
the  statute  such  as  those  that  occurred 
during  the  drafting  of  regulations  to  Im- 
plement the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1976.  Most  importantly, 
It  will  place  the  land  protection  programs 
of  EPA  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  air 
and  water  protection  programs,  so  the 
agency  will  have  strongly  expressed  de- 
mands for  allocation  of  limited  resources 
from  all  three  divisions. 

While  I  am  distressed  to  note  that  the 
compromise  does  not  provide  for  com- 
pensation to  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  releases  of  hazardous  substances,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  body  should  enact  a 
superfund  measure  during  this  Congress 
It  starts  us  down  a  road  which  we  must 
travel  as  a  people,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  as  an- 
other step  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
safer,  cleaner  environment.* 
•  Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan  Mr 
Levin  i  for  all  of  his  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  statute  and  make  it  more 
equitable 

In  addition  to  section  307  of  the  bill, 
which  will  establish  an  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Solid  Waste  at 
EPA,  Senator  Levin  has  offered  thought- 
ful recommendations  to  the  bill  that  will 
provide  for  reimbursement  to  States  for 
cleanup  costs  Incurred  pnor  to  passage 
of  the  bill  and  consultation  with  Slates 
and  local  agencies  for  the  development 
of  the  national  contingency  plan  and  for 
response  strategies  to  sudden  releases  of 
hazardous  substances  I  heartily  accept- 
ed these  recommendations 

Regarding  the  first  recommendation, 
incorporated  into  the  bill  as  section  307. 
I  agree  that  the  need  to  eliminate  struc- 
tural administrative  conflicts  in  the  EPA. 
so  as  to  hasten  the  implementation  of 
this  sorely  needed  superfund  legislation. 
IS  of  primary  importance  m  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
Senator  Levins  Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  Subcommittee  has  translated 
poor  administration  m  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  by 
EPA  into  a  positive  improvement  toward 
the  implementation  of  superfund 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  all  of 
his  assistance  m  the  long  process  toward 
enactment  of  this  bill  • 
C  Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  section 
104' e)  1 1 )  relates  to  information  gather- 
ing for  purposes  of  assisting  m  determin- 
ing the  need  for  response  to  a  release  It 
IS  my  understanding  that  this  section  is 
not  intended  to  overlap  or  duplicate  the 
information-gathering  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  under 
existing  laws  such  as  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transporutlon  Act  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  or  the  Rail  Safety 
Act  Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  RANDOLPH    Yes,  Senator.  That 
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Is  correct  No  duplicate  information- 
gathering  authority  ts  intended  under 
this  section 

Mr  CANNON  Section  103ia''l>  re- 
quires immediate  notification  to  the  Na- 
tional Response  Center  which  wa.s  estab- 
lished under  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
has  been  administered  bv  the  U  S  Coast 
Ouard  It  is  my  understandinK  that  thf 
National  Response  Center  will  continue 
to  he  administered  in  the  same  fll.^hlon 

Also,  this  section  requires  that  the  no- 
tification be  made  bv  'any  person  in 
charge  '  It  is  my  understandtnK  that  the 
term  means  any  res;wnsible  persm^  anfi 
will  be  construed  m  accordance  with  the 
designations  presently  made  under  the 
national  contingency  plan  Is  my  under- 
standing of  this  section  correct? 

Mr    RANDOLPH    Yes,  It  Is 

Mr  CANNON  Section  101  24'  defines 
the  term  "  remedv"  to  include  those  ac- 
tions taken  In  the  event  of  a  threatened 
release  to  prevent  such  release  It  is  mv 
understanding  that  this  definition  Is  not 
Intended  to  overlap  or  duplicate  the 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  under  existing  laws 
Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Yes  Senator  that  Is 
correct  No  duplicate  rcKulatory  author- 
ity is  intended  by  this  definition. 

Mr  CANNON  S  1480  as  originally  re- 
ported included  three  separate  exclu- 
sions relating  to  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
One  was  an  exclusion  from  the  definition 
of  "release  ■  for  the  norsnal  field  '  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  In  addition,  the 
■field  application  of  pesticides  is  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  certain 
notification  recjuirenienls  and  liability 
provisions  S  1480  as  amended  would 
remove  the  term  field  '  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  chaiiKes  in  no  way 
are  to  alter  the  original  intent  of  these 
exclusions,  reflected  m  the  legislative 
history  accompanying  S  1480  as  origi- 
nally reported  Instead  these  changes  are 
intended  only  to  insure  that  these  ex- 
clusions indeed  apply  to  all  customarv 
uses  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides  rather 
than  Just  to  such  applications  to  fields. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH    Yes.  that  Ls  correct 

Mr  CANNON  Section  107ie''li  pro- 
hibit.s  transfer  of  liability  from  the  own- 
er or  operator  of  a  facility  to  other  per- 
sons through  indemnification,  hold 
harmless,  or  similar  agreements  or  con- 
veyances Languatie  is  also  included  in- 
dicating that  this  prohibition  on  the 
transfer  of  liabilitv  does  not  act  as  a 
bar  to  such  agreements,  in  particular  to 
insurance  agreements 

The  net  efTect  is  to  make  the  parties 
to  such  an  agreement,  which  would  not 
have  been  liable  under  this  section,  also 
liable  to  the  degree  specified  in  the 
agreement  It  Is  my  understanding  tlial 
this  section  is  designed  to  eliminate  sit- 
uations where  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  facility  uses  its  economic  power  to 
force  the  transfer  of  its  liability  to  other 
persons,  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  thus 
escaping  its  liability  under  the  act  all 
together 

Mr  RANDOLPH  That  is  correct  • 
•  Mr    WEICKER    Mr    President,  today 
I  am  happv  to  support  and  cosponsor  the 
Stafford-Randolph  substitute  to  S    1480 


the  E^nvironnicntal  Emergency  Response 
Act 

The  so-called  superfund  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  help  elimmate  and  prevent  a 
most  distressing  bligtit  on  our  land,  the 
unrestricted  dumping  of  toxic  wastes  Into 
our  waters  and  land 

Discharges  of  toxic  wastes  has  already 
created  serious  liealth  problems  to  our 
citizens,  the  Love  Canal  disaster  and  the 
Elizatieth,  N  J  explosion  being  the  most 
r.otable  incidents 

Since  Love  Canal  many  additional  and 
potential  changes  have  come  into  focus 
EPA  estimates  that  hazardous  dump 
sites  nationwide  range  between  32.000 
and  50  000  and  thase  that  are  consid- 
ered .significant  ,irc  between  1  200  and 
2  000  but  who  knows  how  many  more 
will  be  found  Indeed.  EPA  estimates 
that  only  10  percent  of  a  total  11  billion 
pounds  of  toxic  wastes  generated  annu- 
ally IS  disposed  of  in  a  safe  and  sound 
manner  The  cost  of  toxic  wastes  clean- 
up can  be  enormous  The  Love  Canal  est- 
imate 1.S  roughly  $20  to  $25  million 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  the 
problem  ls  as  acute  as  in  other  industrial 
States  In  Wilton  Conn  .  as  an  example 
a  high  incidence  of  cancer  is  thought  to 
be  a  result  of  a  75-acre  landfill  Less 
than  25  families  lived  m  a  four  street 
area  when  the  landfill  was  built  in  1967 
Nine  people  from  these  families  have 
contracted  cancer  withm  the  last  7  years 
and  two  others  since  1970.  a  total  of  seven 
of  these  f)eople  have  died. 

Although  there  is  no  hard  evidence 
that  there  is  a  link  between  the  high  in- 
cidence of  cancer  and  the  Wilton  dump 
site,  the  facts  are  worthy  of  more  than 
just  concern. 

There  are  much  stricter  laws  dealing 
with  hazardous  wastes  now  than  before 
the  seventies  including  the  Clean  Water 
Clean  Air.  Solid  Waste  Proposal  and 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Acts,  however, 
present  laws  are  still  inadequate  Ttiese 
regulations  do  not  address  situations 
where  the  owner  is  unable  to  pay  the 
cleanup  costs  or  if  the  disposer  of  the 
wastes  is  unknown 

The  problem  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
the  health  and  environmental  dangers 
they  pose  should  be  of  concern  to  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  Hazardous 
wastes  are  a  problem  everywhere,  in 
every  State  and  mast  municipalities 

I  would  like  to  see  the  strongest  possi- 
ble bill  pass  this  Congress,  but  the  high 
controversy  surrounaing  S  1480  will  kill 
Its  chances  in  this  late  lameduck  session 
I.  therefore,  applaud  my  two  colleagues 
Senators  Stafford  and  Randolph  for 
working  so  hard  and  diligently  to  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
passed  versions  H  R   7020  and  H  R  85 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
tinue on  about  the  problems  that  haz- 
ardous wastes  pose  to  this  Nation,  vol- 
umes have  already  been  written  I  just 
want  to  make  my  point  clear  that  we 
cannot  let  any  more  time  pass  before  we 
lake  the  problem  of  hazardous  wa.stes 
head  on.  We  must  pass  the  superfund  bill 
now.» 

O  Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Stafford   Is  it 


your  understanding  that  under  this  sub- 
stitute to  S  1480.  no  Bute  or  other  Fed- 
eral law  is  aflected  bv  the  provisions  of 
this  blip 

Mr    STAFFORD    That  is  correct. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Is  it  your  further 
understanding  that  no  statute.  State  or 
Federal,  or  common  law,  providing  for 
a  standard  of  strict  liabilities,  is  dimin- 
ished by  this  blip 

Mr  STAFFORD  That  is  correct 
Under  the  bill  no  obligations  or  liabili- 
ties of  any  person  under  other  Federal 
nr  State  law.  including  common  law,  are 
diminished  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  • 

•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  Hazardous  Contain- 
ment Act  of  1980  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  support  for  Senate  passage  of  a 
strong  superfund  bill  m  this  Congress 

Ttiere  is  no  question  that  the  improper 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  has  become 
one  of  our  Nation  s  most  serious  environ- 
mental problems  The  Environmental 
Prote<tion  Agency  estimates  that  as 
manv  as  30  000  dump  sites  nationwide 
may  jKxse  signifii  ant  health  problems  to 
the  public  Millions  of  Americans  are  ex- 
ixjspd  each  day  to  potentially  serious 
health  effects  as  a  result  of  imprope."-  dis- 
LKjsal  of  hazardous  waste 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  there  are  51  confirmed 
hazardous  waste  sites  and  another  321 
sites  that  will  require  further  investiga- 
tion Twenty-five  cities  and  towns  m  the 
Commonwealth  have  been  forced  to  shut 
down  ttieir  public  water  systems  due  to 
the  presence  of  toxic  chemicals  m  their 
water  supplies 

The  tragedy  m  human  terms  was 
made  very  clear  during  a  jouit  hearing 
before  the  Suocommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  He.search  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  which  I  chaired  m  June 
ol  this  year 

Mrs  Anne  Anderson  from  Wobum 
Mass  .  told  us  of  the  arsenic  and 
chromium  pits  that  exist  in  her  city, 
and  of  her  young  son's  battle  with  leu- 
kemia . 

Mr  James  McCarthy  of  Jackson 
Township  N  J  .  told  us  of  the  contami- 
nated landfill  one  mile  from  his  home 
and  of  the  tra»;ic  death  of  his  9-month- 
old  child  due  to  a  rare  form  of  kidney 
cancer: 

Mr  Skip  Foss  talked  about  the  dan- 
gerous chemicals  in  a  landfill  near  his 
home  in  Bumpers  Cove.  Tenn  ,  and  how 
his  daughter  sutTered  from  respiratory 
problems  caused  by  the  fumes  from 
chemicals  at  the  sites 

And  we  know  only  too  well  the  terri- 
fying story  of  Love  Canal  where  an  en- 
tire community  in  New  York  had  to  be 
relocated  due  to  the  tragic  effects  from 
the  proximity  of  toxic  chemicals 

We,  as  a  nation,  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  Ignore  the  serious  health  and 
environmental  impacts  of  improperly 
disposed  hazardous  waste  We  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  the  human  suffering 
that  could  endure  for  generations  from 
exposure  to  toxic  chemicals  in  our 
neighborhoods  The  chemicals  which 
were  buried  in  1960  are  causing  illness 
m  1980  and  will  continue  to  plague  us 
in  the  decades  to  come.  We  must  act 
now. 
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S  1480  represents  a  critical  first  step 
in  coming  to  gnps  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  environmental  Issues  of  our 
Ume  Let  us  begin  today  the  process  that 
will  Insure  that  the  future  for  our  chil- 
dren IS  not  clouded  by  the  specter  of 
unnecessary  illness  and  a  devastated 
environment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  September  29, 
1980,  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port accurately  describes  the  senous 
toxic  waste  problems  of  a  city  in  Massa- 
chusetts I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  article  follows: 

Oni  Town  Miked  in  a  Toxic  Wastiland 

WoBV'RN  Mass  — In  this  small  worltlng- 
cl»s»  community  15  miles  north  of  Boston, 
rfMdenis  cite  a  litany  of  chemical  abuses 
ihat  some  fear  could  make  the  town  the  next 
Love  Canal 

Wuhln  Woburns  boundaries  lies  a  wide 
range  of  deadlv  rhemlc*ls  Radioactive 
*as'.e5.  an  arsetiir  pit  two  lagoons  of  chro- 
mium and  residue.-  :rr  m  a  plant  where  metal 
drums  used  for  ha/.fi:,lous-waste  disposal  are 
cleaned 

These  and  other  wastes,  say  residents 
have  combined  to  produce  svich  side  effects 
as  slraiige-tafttmg  water  foul  odors  and  con- 
centrations of  explosive  swamp  gas 

State  health  statistics  also  show  that  Wo- 
burn  ha*  the  highest  cancer  rate  of  any  town 
Its  size  In  the  state  Says  Rick  Ijelghton  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  chief 
troubleshooter  in  Woburn  "What  you  have 
here  are  a  bunch  of  potentially  bad  factors 
In  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  the 
drinking-water    supply 

Woburn  residents  point  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  town  where  an  800-acre  Industrial 
tract  has  a  127-year  history  of  Intensive 
chemical  use  and  waste  disposal 

Dlgj;lng  up  the  past  The  property  changed 
hands  among  various  chemical  companies 
until  1971  when  Consolidated  Chemical  In- 
dustries which  produced  glue  from  animal 
hide  and  bone  sold  It  to  a  local  land  de- 
veloper 

TTie  developer  s  bulldozers  disturbed  long- 
forg'itten  piles  of  animal  carca-ses,  spurring; 
complaints  frrjm  residents  abotit  a  heavy 
mtten-ee?  smell  A  court  order  halted  work 
temporarily,  but  operations  have  since 
resumed 

'The  smell  was  horrible  It  would  wake 
us  up  from  a  sound  sleep  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  •  savs  Judy  Brodertck  whose  home 
in  nearby  Reading  lies  downwind  of  the 
land 

Other  residents  talk  abrrnt  eye-buming 
fumes  strance  skin  rashes  and  a  general 
lethargy  In  Woburn  and  Reading  e^eclally 
among  the  children 

On  one  Woburn  street,  residents  claim 
there  have  been  three  stillbirths  and  six  mls- 
carrlaees  Ten  famlllles  there  have  reported 
cases  of  cancer  In  the  last  decade 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Center  for  Disease 
Control  are  studvln?  50  cancer  deaths  In  Wo- 
burn focusing  on  36  rare  kidnev  and  Ilver- 
cancer  fatalities  that  have  occurred  in  the 
last  10  vears 

In  addition  they  are  looking  Into  cases  of 
leukemic  children  In  Woburn  especially  10 
youngsters— four  of  whom  lived  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other     who  died  of  the  disease 

Property  values  have  slumped  and  bottled- 
water  sales  have  boomed  Barbara  Opackl  a 
Woburn  resident,  complains  her  home  has 
not  appreciated  in  value  as  much  as  others  In 
the  Boston  area  Adds  City  Engineer  Tom 
Mermin  I've  talked  with  real  estate  people 
»'ho  tell  me  they  cant  sell  homes  here  " 

Times  have  chanced  The  big  problem  In 
Woburn  savs  Richard  Chalpln  a  state  en- 
vironmental   omclal     Is    that    waste-disposal 


practices  considered  unacceptable  today  were 
onc«  Judged  to  be  perfectly  safe 

Others  Insist  that  disposal  areas  should 
never  have  been  disturbed  Dr  C  Reginald 
Hardcastle  says  he  fought  during  his  20  years 
as  Woburn  health  commissioner  to  prevent 
building  on  waste  sites  Says  Hardcastle:  "I 
told  anybody  who  asked.  "I'll  let  you  do 
one  thing  there   111  let  you  be  burled  there.' 

Cleanup  costs  are  estimated  at  2  million 
dollars  But  local  officials  don't  know  where 
to  get  the  funds  To  fence  off  an  arsenic  pit— 
a  1250  Job — the  state  had  to  use  prison  labor 
and  coffee  money  from  the  state  environ- 
mental-control office  • 

•  Mr  RIEGLE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  acted  on 
thus  crucial  legislation.  As  you  know. 
Michigan  has  encountered  severe  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  toxic  substances,  and 
the  citizens  of  my  State  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
production  and  disposal  of  toxic  wastes 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  is  a 
genuine  compromise.  In  examining  the 
substitute,  I  find  that  most  of  my  con- 
cerns have  been  accommodated,  and  that 
we  now  have  a  measure  that  represents  a 
positive  step  toward  insuring  a  safe  en- 
vironment without  being  too  burdensome 
or  punitive  on  our  necessary  and  valu- 
able chemical  industry. 

I  have  worked  with  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan to  incorporate  their  particular  con- 
cerns. They  have  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  clean  up  abandoned  sites,  but 
their  resources  are  severely  strained.  The 
legislation  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  identify  and  neutralize  the  most 
critical  sites  in  the  State 

ThLs  bill  is  a  first  step.  One  of  the 
most  frustrating  aspects  of  this  issue  is 
our  lack  of  knowledge.  We  simply  do  not 
know  the  size  of  the  problem,  nor  the 
total  costs  of  the  cleanup  efforts  I  think 
that  the  fund  size  is  appropriate  to  begin 
these  efforts,  and  that  as  we  gain  ex- 
penence  in  this  area,  we  will  modify  this 
legislation  to  fine-tune  its  approach.  I 
applaud  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
adjusting  some  of  the  original  provisions 
that  were  especially  onerous  to  small 
business 

We  can  now  look  to  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  as  an  es- 
sential complement  to  this  bill  There 
will  finally  be  a  procedure  for  the  track- 
ing and  disposal  of  all  hazardous  chem- 
icals. The  superfund  legislation  will  ad- 
dress the  major  threat  caused  by  exist- 
ing disposal  sites,  which  is  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  iieople. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  we  have 
constructed  a  bill  that  clearly  meets  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  country 
I  am  satisfied  with  this  measure,  and 
hope  that  the  House  •will  act  on  it  before 
adjournment  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer  in  establishing  the  necessary- 
framework  and  funding  to  meet  the  haz- 
ards posed  by  tr^xic  wastes.* 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr,  President  unfler  sec- 
tion 107  <c)'2),  the  limits  on  liability 
established  by  section  107<ciili  do  not 
apply  if  the  primary  cause  of  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  was  a 
violation,  within  the  privity  or  knowl- 
edge of  an  owTier.  operator,  or  other  re- 
sponsible person,  of  an  applicable  Fed- 
eral safety,  construction,  or  operating 
standard  or  regulation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whole  scheme  of  section  107  ici  i2)  ap- 


pears to  relate  to  knowing  or  willful 
conduct.  I  understand  that  the  type  of 
violation  mentioned  m  107  icii2j  must 
be  knowing  or  willful,  as  distinguished 
from  a  violation  which  is  merely  inad- 
vertent. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  correct  Of 
course,  knowledge  is  a  state  of  mind. 
and  cannot  be  proved  directly.  It  must 
be  inferred  from  facts.  And  if  the  facts 
show  that  there  was  knowledge,  then  the 
section  applies 

Mr  HELMS  It  is  my  undersUnding 
that  this  bill  is  to  lie  substantially  keyed 
to  the  national  contingency  plan  to  be 
established  under  section  105  By  my 
reading  of  the  bill,  this  plan  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  from  the  Fund  My 
concern  is.  first,  that  there  be  adequate 
direction  in  the  bill  that  under  the  con- 
tingency plan  cost  benefit  analysis  will 
be  applied  to  determine  whether  and 
when  action  should  be  taken  to  remove 
hazardous  substances  or  to  remedy  or 
otherwise  respond  to  releases  I  read 
section  105  and.  particularly,  para- 
graphs 13'.  '7i.  and  '8'  as  requiring 
those  charged  with  developing  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan  to  take  cost- 
benefit  considerations  into  account,  not 
only  in  determining  whether  particular 
measures  are  cost  effective  given  a  deci- 
sion to  take  action  under  the  act  but 
also  in  determining  whether  and  when 
action  should  be  taken  at  all  I  also  read 
the  response  authority  section  'section 
104ici'4i  as  charging  the  President  to 
select  remedial  actions  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  are  cost  effective,  and 
provide  a  balance  between  considerations 
of  public  welfare  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  availability  of  money  from  the  Fund 
to  respond  to  threats  at  other  sites  as 
well  as  the  particular  one  under  con- 
sideration 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
the  history,  whether  my  reading  of 
these  provisions  is  correct 

Mr  STAFFORD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect that  considerations  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of 
a  particular  response  action  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  both  the  national  contin- 
gency plan,  to  be  developed  under  sec- 
tion 105.  and  the  selection  of  remedial 
and  response  actions  under  section  104. 
We  intend  that  priorities  be  set  for  ex- 
penditures from  the  fund,  and  that  such 
expenditures  be  made  in  those  s'tuations 
which  most  present  a  threat  The  fund 
should  not  be  used  to  clean  up  or  remedy 
any  and  every  discharge 

Mr,  HELMS  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing, and  I  wish  to  clarify  this  point, 
that  since  the  national  contingency  plan 
w.ll  be  revised  and  republished  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  plan  be  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto  provision  in  section  305  Would 
the  gentleman  clarify  this  po'nt  for  the 
purposes  of  legislative  history? 

Mr,  STAFFORD  Yes.  again  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  envision  that  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan  would  be  sub- 
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mltted  to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305,  and  would  be  subject  to  legLsla- 
tlve  veto  under  that  section 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise  offered  by 
Senator  STArroRD  and  Senator  Randolph 
there  are  several  vital  areas  which  re- 
quire further  elaboration  for  the  record 
One  issue  in  particular  necessitates  ad- 
ditional clarity — liability  under  section 
107  The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environmental  and  Public  Worlcs, 
Report  No.  96-848,  went  into  some  detail 
on  the  nature  of  liability  under  S  1480 
did  it  not? 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  Sen- 
ator Simpson  Is  correct  As  reported  by 
the  committee.  S  1480  and  Its  accom- 
panying report  set  the  standard  of  lia- 
bility as  one  of  joint,  several,  and  strut 
liability  However  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion over  new  language  the  compro- 
mise bill  simply  defers  to  exi.sting  law  in 
section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  which 
already  provides  a  liability  standard  for 
recovery  of  costs  for  response  and  reme- 
dial actions  m  preventing  and  cleaning 
up  releases  or  discharges  of  hazardous 
substances. 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  And 
that  to  be  a  major  improvement  since 
there  are  various  common  law  and  statu- 
tory doctrines  of  strict.  no  fault."  or 
product  liability 

Mr  STAFFORD  The  .standard  of  lia- 
bility in  this  compromise  is  the  same  as 
the  liability  under  .section  aufi'l'  of 
the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act  By  refer- 
ring to  thus  section  we  avoid  any  confu- 
sion that  might  result  from  new  lan- 
guage The  liability  standard  under 
section  311  will  apply,  unchanged,  to  this 
bill. 

This  Is  not  an  embodiment  of  other 
forms  of  no  fault  liabilitv  or  innovative 
Federal  intrusion  into  the  law  now 
developing  within  Individual  Stale 
jurisdiction 

Mr  President,  Senator  Simpson  has 
expressed  the  intentions  of  myself  and 
Chairman  Ranoolph  on  thi.s  point  In  ad- 
dition, the  words  'slrlct,  joint,  and  sev- 
eral' are  not  used  In  the  substitute  with 
respect  to  liability 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  should 
also  like  to  pursue  the  measure  of  dam- 
age.s  which  would  be  used  in  cletermming 
liability  for  injury  to  natural  resources 
The  committee  report  on  S  1480  had 
stated  as  does  this  substitute  that  costs 
for  restoration  and  replacement  would 
not  be  the  limit  for  recoverv  I  am  aware 
that  the  method  for  a,sse.s,sinK  resource 
damages  is  early  in  its  development  as  a 
precise  science  However  I  believe  that 
some  guidance  must  be  given  by  Con- 
gress in  this  area  since  the  deHnition  of 
natural  resources  in  section 
covers  a  very  broad  arrav  of 
and  esthetic  values 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  President   let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator  s  concern  by  sav- 


Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President  I  agree 
that  rehabilitation  should  be  planned  and 
cost  effective — those  are  sound  princi- 
ples of  public  administration  I  also  trust 
that  the  traditional  legal  rules  for  cal- 
culating of  damages  for  injury  in  tort 
will  be  observed  as  part  of  cost  effective- 
ness For  example  the  law  achieves  cost 
effectiveness  by  awarding  the  difference 
:n  value  before  and  after  the  injury,  and 
where  the  injured  interest  can  be  re- 
stored to  Its  original  condition  for  le.s.s 
than  the  difference  in  value,  the  cast  or 
restoration  is  used 

Such  approaches  are  still  the  mo.st 
fundamentally  sound  in  determining 
damages 

I  am  concerned  about  the  .scope  of  the 
provision  in  section  107  c  '3'  which  sug- 
ge.st.s  that  perrons  who  are  liable  for  a 
release  or  threat  of  a  release  may  be  li- 
able for  punitive  damages  in  an  amount 
a»  lea.st  equal  to  and  not  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  any  cost  Incurred 
by  the  fund  if  they  fail  to  properly  pro- 
vide removal  or  remedial  action  u;)on 
order  of  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  or  106  For  the  purposes  of  leg- 
islative .history  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  rank- 
mi;  minority  member  of  the  committee 
-several  questions  regarding  this  provi- 
sion 

First  I  read  the  second  sentence  in 
.•section  106' a  I— which  grants  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  issue  orders  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment— to  be  authority 
that  may  be  exercised  when  the  Presi 
dent  believes  there  is  an  imminent  and 
.-.ub.stantial  endangennent  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  or  er.\ironment  be- 
cause of  an  actual  or  threatened  release 
of  a  haz<irdous  substance 

Thu.v  I  consider  the  language  of  ilip 
tirsl  sentence  of  section  106' a  ■  limiting 
action  to  ca.ses  where  the  President  de- 
termines there  is  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  and  the  first  sen- 
tence of  .section  106' c  requiring  the 
publication  of  guidelines  for  u-sing  emer- 
gency response  authoritv,  to  applv  only 
lo  the  Presidents  authoritv  under  sec- 
tion 106  to  issue  orderv 

Mr  STAFFORD  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr    SIMPSON    Under  .section   107. c 
I.  punitive  damages  may   be  imposed 
only  When  the  failure  to  take  proper  re- 
moval or  remedial  action  up.:,n  order  is 
without  sufficient  cause      What   is  In- 
tended by  the  Phrase   'without  sufficient 

Mr    STAFFORD 

phrase     "sufTicient 


31. 


the 


lOHb' 
economic 


We  intend  that 
cause  would  en- 
compa.s,s  defenses  such  as  the  defen.se 
that  tlie  person  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  Presidents  order  was  not  the  partv 
responsible  under  the  act  for  the  release 
of  the  hazardous  substance  It  would  cer- 
talnly  be  unfair  to  as.se.ss  punitive  dam- 
ages against  a  party  who  for  good  rea- 
son believed  himself  not  to  be  the  re 
sponsible  party  For  example  if  there 
^vere.  at  the  time  of  the  order  substan- 
tial facts  in  question,  or  if  the  partv  sub- 
„   .      ,  ^  ^^^^  lo  ihe  order  was  not  a  sub.stantial 

not    changed   on    this     contributor  to  the  release  or  threatened 
releiise.    no    punitive    damages    should 


iii«  It  IS  our  intention  that  no  damages 
for  injury  to  natural  re.sources  be  pur- 
sued until  a  restoration  plan  is  developed 
and  that  rehabilitation  and  replacem^u 
ThJ^  ?  resources  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner  pas.sible 
Our  position  ha.s 
point 


either  not  be  assessed  or  should  be  re- 
duced in  the  Interest  of  equity.  There 
could  also  be  "suinclent  cause  '  for  not 
complying  with  an  order  if  the  party 
subject  to  the  order  did  not  at  the  time 
have  the  financial  or  technical  resources 
to  comply  or  if  no  technological  means 
for  complying  was  available 

We   also   intend    that   the   President's 
orders,  and  the  expenditures  for  which 
a   person    might    be   liable   for   punitive 
damages,  must  have  been  valid    In  par- 
ticular,   they   must   not   be   inconsLstent 
with  the  national  contingency  plan  and 
must  in  the  Pre.sident's  belief,  have  been 
required   in  order  to  protect  the  public 
health  or   welfare  or   the  environment. 
Thus,    in    deciding    whether    a    person 
should  be  liable  for  punitive  damages,  we 
would  expect  the  courts  to  examine  the 
p.irticular  orders  or  expenditures  from 
the  fund  lo  determine  whether  they  were 
proper,  given  the  standards  of  the  act 
and   of   the   national   contingency   plan, 
t4iking    into    account    the    fact    that   a 
threat   lo  the  public   was   posed   bv  the 
situation  sought  to  be  corrected    If  the 
orders  or  expenditures  were  not  proper, 
then     certainly     no     punitive     damages 
•hould    be   a.s.se.s.sed    or    they    should    be 
proportionate  lo  the  demands  of  equity 
In  addition.  Senator  Simpson.  I  would 
note  that,  in  accordance  with  your  sug- 
gestion, the  original  terminology  of  sec- 
tions 106'a'   and  107ic'i3>   referring  to 
Presidential  'requests  '  has  been  changed 
to  Presidential  "orders    in  the  inierest 
of  fainie.ss  to  all  parties 

THt   Sl'PI»riNU  LEGISLATION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
the  superfund  lecislation  has  traveled  a 
long  and  difflcult  road  The  bill  provides 
a  means  for  chemical  spills  and  hazard- 
ous dump  sites  lo  be  cleaned  up  in  an 
eflicienl  and  orderly  manner  Such  op- 
erations have  heretofore  been  carried 
out  by  a  patchwork  a.ssortmenl  of  Fed- 
eral, Stale    and  local  authorities 

The  fund  created  m  this  legislation 
w.ll  require  those  who  produce  hazardous 
substances  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  cleaning  them  up  in  case 
of  accident  or  improper  disposal 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr  Randolph'  for  his  hard 
work  m  KuidiiiH  this  legi.slation  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  he  has  been  a  leader 
m  tne  effort  to  build  a  con.sensus  Sena- 
tor Stafford  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  has  also 
persevered  In  the  search  for  a  consensus, 
I  commend  Senator  Culver  chairman  of 
the  Resource  Protection  Subcommittee, 
who  has  added  his  considerable  knowl- 
edge lo  the  dis  ussions  and  Senator 
.X)MENiti,  who  has  contributed  In  a 
'^lmllar  manner  to  this  bill 

I  thank  the  minority  lender  'Mr. 
n^KER  '  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
^u' erfur.d  legislation  His  leadership 
and  cooperation  have  helped  make  to- 
day's action  on  this  bill  possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engras^smenl  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  a  third 
time 
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Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President,  this  is 
a  revenue  measure  and  we  so  understand 
it  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
iion  of  H,R.  7020  and  that  all  after  the 
enacUng  clause  be  stricken  and  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1480,  as  amended,  be  Inserted 
m  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  il  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
te  sUled  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  iHR  70201  lo  amend  the  Solid 
Wi.sle  Disposal  Act  to  provide  aulhorltles  to 
respond  to  releases  of  hazardous  waste  from 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  which  endan- 
ftT  pviblic  health  and  the  environment,  to 
establish  a  Hazardous  Waste  Response  Fund 
to  be  funded  by  a  system  of  fees  lo  establish 
prohibitions  and  requirements  concerning 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites,  lo  provide 
for  liability  ol  persons  responsible  for  re- 
leases of  hazardous  waste  at  such  sites,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  if  we 
were  to  have  another  roUcall.  it  would  be 
on  the  substance  of  what  we  have  already 
\oted  in  the  Senate.  That  does  not  mean 
that  It  could  not  be  asked  for,  but  I  see 
no  reason  for  It  II  would  be  a  similar 
vole 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
uuesUon  Is.  Snail  it  pass' 

The  bill  iH.R.  7020 1  was  passed. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wluch  the  bill 
passed 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  achon 
on  S    1480  be  Indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tiUe  of  H.R  7020  be  amended  to  carry 
the  Senate  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  title  was  amended. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  500  copies  of 
H.R.  7020.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
contributions  of  the  Senate  leadership 
have  been  substantial  in  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  this  compromise 
legislation.  The  majority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  C  Byrd,  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  utilized  his  legislative  skills,  as 
did  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Howard 
Bakbr,  in  bringing  the  parties  together 
and  helping  us  to  fashion  this  realistic 
and  workable  compromise.  I  thank  them 
for  their  dedication  to  making  the  leg- 
islative process  effective. 

As  always  in  major  legislation  of  this 
type,  we  also  owe  much  to  our  staffs  who 
carry  out  much  of  the  prehminary  re- 
search and  help  to  guide  us  through  the 
many  issues  we  must  face,  both  In  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate.  Our  thanks  on 
this  measure  go  to  committee  staff,  both 
majority  and  minority,  including  John 
Yago,  Bailey  Guard,  Phil  Cummings, 
Curtis  Moore.  Sally  Walker.  Paul  PadeUl. 
Martha  Pope,  Lee  Fuller.  James  Range. 
Linda  Flndlay.  and  Bill  Donovan. 

I  also  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
Karl  Braithwalte,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  staff  throughout  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bill  in  committee,  and 
Andy  Mank,  who  has  devoted  the  past 
year  to  assisting  us  on  this  subject  as  a 
technician  detailed  to  the  committee 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  passage 
today  of  S.  1480,  as  amended,  is  a  major 
legislative  landmark  of  this  Congress  and 
the  result  of  p>atlence.  persistence,  and 
compromise 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works.  I  am  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  complex  and  difflcult 
issues  involved  in  toxic  waste  disposal 
and  cleanup.  Existing  law  has  often 
proven  inadequate  to  address  these  ques- 
tions My  own  experience  In  relation  to 
a  significant  hazardous  waste  problem  in 
the  Memphis-Shelby  County  area  has 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  more  mod- 
em and  comprehensive  legislation  The 
result  of  our  search  for  a  workable  legis- 
lative vehicle  is  the  superfund  compro- 
mise which  the  Senate  has  just  adopted 

Many  Senators  have  spent  long  and 
tedious  hours  fashioning  this  agreement. 
My  particular  thanks  goes  to  Senators 
Stafford  and  Randolph  for  their  rea- 
soned and  thoughtful  leadership.  They 
have  met  the  high  standard  of  states- 
manship which  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  have  come  to  expect  of 
them  and  are  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition and  gratitude  Passage  of  a  super- 
fund  bill  is  a  direct  consequence  of  their 
intelligent  stewardship  of  this  measure 


REQUEST  TO  RECOMMIT  NOMINA- 
TION OF  STEPHEN  G  BREYER  TO 
BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr,  Stephen  G,  Breyer  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  first  circuit  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr,  MORGAN  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
stands  corrected  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRJD  Mr  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond  1 
hour  and  that  Senators  may  speak  up  to 
5  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sutmHting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees 

'The  nominations  received  today  ese 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNUAL  RET'ORT  OF  THE  ACTION 
AGENCY— PM  267 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  wath  an  accompanying  repwrt: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
FY  1979  Annual  Report  of  the  ACTION 
agency,  as  required  by  section  407  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Semces  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  HotJSE,  Not-ember  24.  19S0 


EXECUTIVE   AND   OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated 

EC-4953  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
and  Extension  Users  Board  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  recommendations  as  to  pri- 
orities for  allocations  of  resp>onslbllltles  and 
levels  of  funding  for  agricultural  reaearch 
and  extension  programs,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

EC-4954,  A  communication  from  the  Pre*- 
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ld«nt  of  th«  United  SUt«B.  tranimlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  l»w.  propo«i*d  amendm»nu  to  the 
request*  Tor  »pproprl»tlons  for  r\ac%l  year 
1081  for  the  Department  of  Defense — Mill- 
Ury  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatloris 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  dcx-- 
umant 

EC-40SS  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army  transmuting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  the  recent  discovery 
and  disposal  "f  three  suspected  lethal  nerve 
agent  munitions  at  DuKway  Proving 
Grounds.  Utah  to  the  Committee  mi  Armed 
Services 

EC  -49M  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  tran.-iinittliig 
pursuant  ot  law  the  classlflcatlon  report  and 
evaluation  of  electric  motors  and  pumps,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  He- 
sources 

EC  -4957  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  nubmlaslon  of  an  appli- 
cation by  Exxon  Co  U  S  A  for  refund  of  rov- 
altv  overpayments  for  lease  OC8  0367  ofl- 
ahore  Louisiana  U)  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources 

EC-49Sfl  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the  semlaii- 
niial  report  on  the  Energy  Con.^ervatlnn  for 
New  Buildings  Program  dated  August  19(J<y 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natura; 
Reaourceji 

EC  4959  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Se.-retarv  of  the  Interior  for  Land 
and  Water  Resources  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  la*  the  annual  report  for  the  OtTlce 
of  Water  Research  and  Technology,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Wnrks 

EC-49aO  A  communication  fmm  the 
Chairman  of  the  President  s  Commission  on 
Pension  Policy  trainmutlng  pur'»\iant  to 
law  the  second  interim  report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmenial 
AfTalrs 

EC  4961  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  state- 
ments tables  and  general  Information  for 
the  TV  A  retirement  system  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  CKnernmeiu  Affairs 

EC  4962  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uiban  De- 
velopment for  Administration  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law  a  proposed  ne'v  system  r.f 
records  for  the  Department  for  Implement- 
ing the  Privacy  Act  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC  -4963  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  DLstrlct  of 
Columbia  transmitting  pursuant  to  law 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Octo- 
ber 38.  1980  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental  Affairs 

EC  4964  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  copy 
of  an  act  adopted  bv  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-4965  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
copy  of  an  act  adopted  by  the  Council  and 
signed  by  the  \Uyor.  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC  -4966  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmlttliig  pursuant  to  law  a  copy 
of  an  act  adopted  by  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  Committee  on  Govern - 
mental  Affairs 

EC-4967  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  copy  of 
Tk  \V  "'"P'"'  •'V  the  Council  and  signed  bv 
t^r^ff'it^s  '°  '""  Committee  on  Governmen- 
«C  4968  A  communlcmtlon  from  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  copy  of 
an  act  adopted  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Mayor,  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs 

EC  496e  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia transmuting  pursuant  to  law  a  copy  of 
an  act  adopted  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
ta!  Affairs 

EC  4970  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  copy  of 
an  act  adopted  bv  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
wero  submitted 

Bv  Mr  EAOLETON  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations    with  amendments 

H  R  7591  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  programs  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  30  1981  and  for  otJier 
purposes    iRept     No    9ft  I030i 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on 
Klnance    with  amendments 

H  R  5973  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  waive  In  certain 
ctLses  the  residency  requirement*  for  deduc- 
tions or  exclu.sioiis  of  individuals  living 
abroad,  to  allow  the  tax-free  rollover  of  cer- 
tain distributions  from  money  purchase  pen- 
sion plans  and  fur  other  purposes  iRept  No 
96    10311 

HR  7171  An  act  to  make  certain  miscel- 
laneous changes  In  the  tax  laws  (Rept  No 
96    103JI, 


I^r^RODucTION  of  biu^  and 
JOI^^^  resolutions 

The  foUowiiiK  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  1\ml  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent  and 
referred  as  indicated 

By  Mr    CHATEE 

SJ  Res  213  Joint  resolution  to  authorlie 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
Hovise  Conference  on  Education  not  later 
than  June  30  1981  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
source*. 


statements     on      introduced 
bills  and  joint  resolutions 

By  Mr  CHAFEE 
S  J  Res  212  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Education 
not  later  than  June  30,  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

WHITE     Hoist    roNri«IN<  t    ON    IDUCATION 

•  Mr  CHAFEE  Mr  President,  last  week. 
November  16-22,  the  Nation  celebruted 
American  Education  Week  The  purpose 
of  the  week,  which  was  sporisored  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  to  let  the 
public  know  what  its  schools  are  doing 
and  why — and  what  they  could  be  doing 

It  is  a  time  each  year  when  all  Ameri- 
cans can  look  with  pride  and  Interest 
upon  our  education  system 

Yet.  this  first  American  Education 
Week  of  the  1980  .s  offered  too  little  in  the 
way  of  pnde.  and  too  much  in  the  way 
of  concern  As  we  begin  this  new  decade. 


the  Nation's  educators  view  our  educa- 
tional system  in  a  crisis  situation  Con- 
tinuing declmes  in  test  scores,  increasing 
financial  pressures,  growing  pubhc  dis- 
enchantment, teacher  frustrations,  and 
.school  violence  and  vandalism  have  all 
led  to  a  reexamination  of  our  pievnous 
as.sumptions  about   the  classroom 

There  persists  a  growing  belief  in  our 
Nation  that  our  schools  are  In  trouble 
Elected  ofllcials.  educators,  and  millions 
of  parents  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  education  system  Is 
not  working  as  well  as  It  once  did 

In  spite  of  mcreased  spending,  the 
perception  of  the  public  Is  that  quality 
of  education  has  declined 

In  1962.  the  average  per  pv:pil  cost  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  was 
$419  That  same  year,  the  average  .scores 
for  verbal  and  math  aptitude  tests  of 
high  school  .seniors  was  478  and  502 
re.spectively 

Today,  the  per  pupil  cost  has  increased 
500  percent  to  $2,150.  while  the  apUtude 
test  scores  have  declined  to  426  for  verbal 
skills  and  466  for  math 

Inflation  is  certainly  a  factor  But 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  durini; 
the  past  two  decades,  schools  have  been 
asked  to  respond  to  almost  everythmc 
that  ails  the  country,  from  racial  dis- 
cr.mination  to  tooth  decay 

The  pressures  to  limit  spending  which 
we  have  observed  lately  are  bound  to 
become  even  more  important  durmg  the 
1980  s   This  will  create  a  new  conflict 

On  one  hand  the  public  is  demandini; 
better,  more  effective  programs  stronger 
basic  skill  instruction,  complex  technical 
and  vocational  training,  work /study  pro- 
grams, and  more 

But.  on  the  other  hand  educators 
hands  may  be  tied,  school  budgets 
slashed,  teachers  laid  off  and  workload.s 
and  classloads  increased — many  times  to 
the  breaking  point 

In  addition,  changing  demographic.-, 
will  have  a  crucial  effect  upon  our  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion institutions 

Declining  enroUmenUs  at  every  level  of 
education  are  causing  more  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  retraining  veteran  teachers 
instead  of  training  new  ones  This  change 
in  emphasis  is  affecting  not  only  teach- 
ers, but  the  institutions  preparing  them 
the  children  in  their  classrooms,  and  the 
way  we  think  about  teacher  education 

With  the  number  of  bachelors  degrees 
from  teachers'  colleges  shrinking  from 
194,210  to  129.130  in  the  past  7  years  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  teachers 
in  today  s  classrooms  will  be  the  same 
teachers  we  rely  on  to  educate  our  your.b 
lieople  in  10  20,  or  even  30  years  from 
now 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  America  s 
best  .schools  are  producing  better 
educated  graduates  than  ever  before  But 
there  are  too  few  of  them  Far  too  manv 
students  receive  mediocre  educations 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnitude  ot 
the  problem  Educators  have  studied  U 
Slate  and  Federal  Government  have  ap- 
propriated more  money  to  solve  it,  and 
the  pre.ss  has  publicized  and  dissected 
It— 1957  was  the  last  year  that  American 
education  wa.s  given  a  thorough  public 
reat^praisal  acro.ss  the  Nation  as  a  result 
of  the  sputnik  .satellite  launch. 
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Mr  President,  today,  I  am  introducing 
a  modest  piece  of  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  helpful  to  American  ed- 
ucation, 

I  propose  to  the  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  be 
established  next  year  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  of  our 
Nations  school  system 

Such  national  conferences  have  been 
sponsored  before  by  several  past  admin- 
istrations on  such  issues  as  small  busi- 
ness, libraries,  the  aged,  the  family,  and 
ihe  handicapped  They  have  often  led  to 
significant  changes  and  legislative  re- 
forms in  these  areas 

We  need  a  lively  discussion  of  our 
educational  goals,  covering  a  variety  of 
important  questions. 

How  do  we  identify  successful  school 
program.s — and  how  can  these  programs 
be  used  by  other  schools? 

What  do  we  want  our  schools  to  teach? 

How  can  we  improve  existing  Federal 
programs,  not  by  expanding  them  neces- 
sarily but  by  making  them  more  respon- 
sive to  local  needs. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future' 
What  kinds  of  skills  and  knowledge  will 
our  children  need  in  the  \ear  1990  or 
2000'' 

The  emerging  demography  of  our 
school  population  raises  questions  about 
how  to  update  teacher  skills,  infuse  new 
ideas  into  the  classroom,  keep  teachers 
from  ■  burning  out"  as  a  result  of  the 
mounting  pressures  with  which  they 
must  deal  daily. 

In  addition,  our  institutions  designed 
for  teacher  training  face  important 
questions  and  challenges  caused  by  de- 
mographic changes. 

In  what  form  will  teachers'  colleges 
survive  in  the  future,  and  how  can  they 
be  most  useful  to  veteran  teachers? 

By  conducting  a  national  conference 
01  education,  wc  can  attempt  to  build 
a  coalition  among  teachers,  parents, 
.school  administrators,  and  Government 
ofBcials 

Knowledge  of  which  techniques  work 
and  which  ones  do  not  should  be  shared 
between  public  schools  and  private 
schools,  between  post -secondary  institu- 
tions, and  elementary  and  high  schools 

By  bringing  together  experts  and  lay- 
persons, educators  and  taxpayers,  we  can 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  system. 

If  we  fall  to  emphasize  quality  In  the 
schools,  our  Nation  will  become  less  and 
less  productive— not  just  economically 
and  Industrially  but  intellectually  and 
aesthetically  as  well. 

We  have  a  good  foundation  on  which 
U)  build.  In  many  ways,  our  school  sys- 
tem IS  still  ahead  of  other  nations:  but 
we  have  taken  on  an  ambitious  task:  To 
give  all  of  our  young  people  equally  for 
12  years  an  access  to  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. 

Given  the  fact  that  in  1930,  only  30 
percent  of  American  17-year-olds  were 
graduated  from  high  school,  this  Is  an 
outsUnding  social  vision. 

We  desperately  need  an  emphasis  on 
etcellence  and  purpose.  It  is  not  enough 
w  get  Into  the  system.  All  children  must 
t>e  well  served  when  they  are  there. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion will  help  achieve  this  goal.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S      2«»0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Huddleston  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  "Mr 
GoLDWATER  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2890.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and 
Timofei  Chmykhalov,  and  for  Lilia. 
Peter.  Liubov,  Lidia  and  Augustnia  Vash- 
chenko 

AMChTDMENT  NO    363  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker*. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy  < ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Huddleston  I,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Durenbercer  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Chafeei, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr 
RiECLEi.  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Cohen  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  TsoNCAsi.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri '  Mr  Danforth  i  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  2631  proposed  to  S.  1480. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  liability,  compensa- 
tion, cleanup,  and  emergency  response 
for  hazardous  substances  released  into 
the  environment  and  the  cleanup  of  in- 
active hazardous  wsiste  disposal  sites. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNION  CARBIDE  EXPANSION  IS  SIG- 
NAL THAT  LONG-RANGE  GROWTH 
IS  UNDERWAY 

•  Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  times  when  we  are  often  hard  put 
to  find  any  good  economic  news.  The 
voice  of  the  doomsayers  is  heard 
throughout  the  land.  But  businesses, 
large  and  small,  cannot  weigh  too  heav- 
ily on  the  trends  of  the  moment:  these 
organizations  must  look  down  the  road 
and  plan  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  Nation's  major  corpora- 
tions. Union  Carbide  Corp.,  also  Is  one  of 
the  largest  employers  in  our  home  State 
of  West  Virginia.  In  fact,  this  vast  chem- 
ical complex  had  its  early  beginning  In 
the  Kanawha  Valley  near  the  capital 
city  of  Charleston. 

Union  Carbide  announced  recently  it 
will  build  a  new  $150  million  silicones 
plant  at  South  Charleston,  scheduled  to 
go  on-stream  in  rmd-1983.  The  new 
facility  will  be  Union  Carbide's  second 
US  silicones  plant  and  the  second  larg- 
est of  six  worldwide  installations  of  the 
corporation  and  its  afflliates. 

Silicones  are  used  in  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  consumer 
products,  ranging  from  textiles,  paint 
additives,  cosmetics,  pharmaceuticals, 
polishes,  glass  fibers,  and  adhesives  to 
electronics  and  paper  manufacturing 
applications.  The  growth  of  the  sili- 
cones market  has  encouraged  the  corpo- 
ration to  invest  almost  $200  million  in 
new  production  facilities  at  South 
Charleston  and  in  southern  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  corporate  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  the  future,  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  temporary  blips  on 
the  economic  screen  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  permanent  change  of  climate. 
I  ask  that  the  company's  announcement 


of  its  new  undertalclng  and  an  article 
in  the  South  Charleston  plant  publica- 
tion, the  Carbider,  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows : 
Union  Casbidi  Wiij.  Build  $150  Million 
Silicones  Plant  in  Solth  Charleston. 
W  Vk. — iNew  HicH-ErnciENCT  Pacilitt 
Will  VzATxmt  Latest  in  8n.icoNE8  Tech- 
nology 

New  York  October  10— Union  Carbide 
Corporation  will  build  a  world-scale  sili- 
cones production  facility  at  lu  South 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  complex  Chair- 
man  William  S  Sneath  announced  today. 
Detailed  engineering  Is  well  underway.  \.lth 
ground  breaking  «lat#d  to  lake  place  In  1981 
Scheduled  to  go  on-slream  In  mld-lQBS  to 
manufacture  a  range  of  silicone  products, 
the  new  facility  will  represent  a  capital  In- 
vestment of  approximately  1150  million.  Mr. 
Sneath  said 

According  to  Silicones  and  Urethane  In- 
termediates Division  President  Rolf  H  Towe. 
the  new  facility  will  be  Union  Carbide's  sec- 
ond United  States  silicones  plant  and  the 
second  largest  of  the  six  worldwide  facilities 
of  Union  Carbide  and  its  attlllates  In  di- 
versity of  products.  It  will  be  surpassed  only 
by  the  SlstersvUle  West  Virginia,  plant  A 
European  plant,  due  to  be  completed  In 
1982.  Is  under  construction  in  Southern 
Italy  Additional  Union  Carbide  silicones  fa- 
cilities of  Union  Carbide  afflllates  are  in  op- 
eration in  Brazil,  Japan  and  Mexico 

The  South  Charleston  and  European 
plants  represent  key  elements  of  a  capital 
investment  program  of  nearly  »200  million 
and  a  confirmation  of  Union  Carbide's  com- 
mitment to  meet  the  needs  of  silicones  cus- 
tomers around  the  world    Mr    Towe  said 

"The  South  Charleston  plant's  productive 
capacity  will  sutjstantlally  Increase  Union 
Carbide's  ability  to  bupport  a  variety  of  high- 
technology  silicones  markets  In  which  Union 
Carbide  has  always  p'.ayed  a  leading  role — 
silicone  surfactants  and  organofunctlonal 
sllanes  as  well  as  volatile  silicones,  stand- 
ard and  specialty  oils  antlfoams  emulsions 
and  gum  and  elastomer  Intermediates,"  Mr. 
Towe  pointed  out  Silicones  are  used  In  a 
multitude  of  industrial,  commercial  and 
consumer  products  such  as  textiles  paper 
manufacture,  paint  additives,  cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals,  polishes,  glass  fibers  adhe- 
sives   electronics  and  lubricants 

"We  believe  this  new  facility  based  on 
Union  Carbide's  chemistry,  approaches  the 
maximum  practical  efficiency  of  the  silicone 
reaction  and  features  the  latest  technologi- 
cal, environmental,  health  and  safety  ad- 
vances." Mr  Towe  said 

I  From  the  Carbider.  Oct   10,  1980] 
Silicones  Unit  Will  Be  Built  Here 

Corporate  Vice  President  Bob  Pyle  returned 
to  his  home  state  with  some  good  news  today 
In  a  press  conference  held  at  10  am  Friday 
in  the  State  Capitol,  Pyle  along  with  Johnny 
Wilson  a  SUI  Division  Vice  President,  and 
South  Charleston  Plant  Manager  Earl  Beck- 
man  announced  that  Carbide  will  locate 
t.'ielr  new  $150  million  silicones  plant  in 
South  Charleston 

Carbide's  Field  Construction  Department 
here  will  build  the  unit  and  ground-breakmg 
Is  set  for  early  next  year  The  facility  should 
go  on-stream  by  the  middle  of  1983  and  when 
completed  will  mean  about  130  permanent 
Jobs  for  the  plant  During  the  peak  con- 
struction period  alKJUt  800  workers  will  be 
needed 

Process  and  design  engineering  is  being 
handled  at  the  Tech  Center  here  and  is  al- 
ready well  underway  Pyle  saJd  the  unit  will 
be  the  second  largest  of  Carbide's  worldwide 
silicones  facilities  In  diversity  of  products. 
it  win  be  surpassed  only  by  our  SlstersvUle 
Plant  where  Carbide  first  began  commercial 
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.■illlcoiie  production  In  1955  There  Ir  also  a 
plant  IxfinK  biilll  m  Suuthern  Italy  which 
win  be  cnnipleted  hv   1982 

The  StHith  ("harlestun  facility  will  cover  an 
eight  acre  site  adjacent  tu  MacCorltle  Avenue 
where  the  present  Trash -To-Oas  demonstra- 
tion unit  la  This  unit,  which  has  been  Idle 
since  1977    will  l>e  dismantled 

The  process  uses  silicone  nietal.s  methanol 
and  HCT.  as  raw  materials  to  make  a  variety 
if  silicone  numomers  a;id  intermediates  In 
addition  it  will  als<i  have  the  capability  to 
procesa  a  numt)«r  of  finished  products  such 
as  dimethyl  silicone  oils  and  volatile  silicones 
Such  products  are  used  in  food  medicines 
and  personal  care  products  and  are  non- 
toxic 

Engineered  into  the  design  of  the  plant 
*\'.i  be  the  latent  health,  safety,  and  envl- 
runmental  features 


PROTECTTONISM  VIII 
•  Mr  HnNZ  Mr  FTesident.  today  I  am 
submitting  the  last  in  a  series  of  four  ex- 
cerpts of  an  article  examining  U  S  trade 
with  Japan  The  article,  written  by  Prank 
Weal  and  Norman  Gluk  and  entitled 
"Japan— Is  the  Marlcet  Operf  A  View  of 
the  Japanese  Market  Drawn  from  U  S 
Corporate  Experience  '  serves  as  an  In- 
formative study  of  restrictive  Japanese 
trade  barriers  which  have  been  used 
eflectively  against  the  United  States 
The  article  initially  appeared  in  "Luw 
and  Policy  in  International  Business," 
volume  11.  No   3.  1979 

Today  s  excerpt  examines  the  impasi- 
tlon  of  trade  barriers  accomplLshed 
through  the  use  of  administrative  guid- 
ance Such  administrative  guidance 
takes  the  form  of  "influence  advice,  and 
persuasion  to  cause  f\rms  or  individuals 
to  behave  in  particular  ways  '  Such 
"guidance"  lisually  has  a  significant  im- 
pact for  It  is  often  given  by  Government 
offlclals  "who  have  the  power  to 
provide — or  withhold— loans,  grants, 
subsidies,  licenses,  tax  concessions.  Gov- 
ernment contracts  permissions  to  im- 
port, foreign  exchange,  approval  of  car- 
tel arrangements,  and  other  benefits  to 
the  company  '  It  is  furthermore  tradi- 
tional for  Japanese  business  to  rely  on 
Government  leadership  for  informal 
solutions  to  market  problems 

Also  included  in  ttxiay's  excerpt  is  an 
examination  of  how  Japan's  distribution 
system  imposes  barriers  to  imports, 
especially  in  establishing  an  effective 
means  of  marketing  a  foreign  product 
withui  Japan 

In  conclusion.  Weil  and  Ollck  main- 
tain that — 

The  Immediate  challenge  for  the  Japanese 
government  Is  to  eliminate  trade-restrictive 
practices  or  procedures  The  opening  of  pro- 
curement by  public  corporations  to  foreign 
firms,  and  revision  of  the  prricedures  for  set- 
ting standards  and  certification  to  facilitate 
imports  are  two  areas  that  should  receive  the 
earliest  attenllnn  The  US  government  for 
lis  part,  must  expand  its  export  develop- 
ment activities  in  Japan  to  provide  Ameri- 
can exporters  the  Information  and  support 
needed  to  enter  Into  or  to  expand  siiles  In 
Japan,  U  S  firms  need  to  reassess  the  Jap- 
anese market  to  see  if  past  marketing  con- 
straints still  exist  and  to  develop  a  strategy 
designed    for   Japanese   conditions 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  this  nnal  ex- 
cerpt on  Japanese  trade  practice*  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

The  excerpt  follows 


Administrative  ^'I'dance  Is  a  method 
used  by  the  Japaiiehe  government  to  achieve 
certain  p<ilicy  objectives  It  reflects,  In  part, 
the  Japanese  penchant  lor  avoiding  con- 
fmatallon  by  using  informal  channels  to 
deal  with  problems  and  provides  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  flexible  technique  for  main- 
taining "harmony  In  the  economy  through 
the  use  of  temporary  measures  that  avoid 
the  need  for  legislative  action  Trade  bar- 
riers accomplished  through  the  use  of  ad- 
ministrative guidance  are  therefore  consid- 
erably more  subtle  than  overt  prf>duct  ap- 
proval standards  government  procurement 
policies,  or  even  the  somewhat  intangible 
customs   procedures  outlined   earlier 

Despite  this  Intangibility  however  ad- 
ministrative guidance  may  nevertheless  be  a 
potent  trade-restrictive  force  Administra- 
tive guidance  generally  involves  only  In- 
fluence adMce  persuasion  to  cause  flrnis  or 
Individuals  to  behave  in  particular  ways 
But  the  guidance  is  given  by  government 
omclals  who  may  have  the  power  to  pro- 
vide or  withhold  loan^  grants  subsidies 
licenses  tax  concessions  government  con- 
tracts permissions  to  Import,  foreign  ex- 
change approval  of  cartel  arrangements 
and  other  benefits  to  the  company  In  addi- 
tion to  this  potential  for  direct  reward  ^r 
punishment,  there  is  also  a  tradition  of  busi- 
ness reliance  on  government  leadership  for 
informal  aolvitlons  to  market  problems 

Foreign  firms  selling  In  Japan  mav  find 
that  access  to  end-users  in  certain  market 
sectors  la  limited  by  administrative  guidance 
that  favors  domestic  over  foreign  sources  or 
that  pressures  Importers  to  limit  lmp<irts  to 
a  certain  level  The  government  may  use  ad- 
ministrative guidance  as  a  valve  to  slow- 
down Importation  of  a  specific  product  One 
such  phenomenon  occurred  In  1974  after 
imports  of  ski  boots  primarily  from  Italv 
and  France  Increased  sharply  At  that  time 
MITI  advised  importers  i  including  manu- 
facturers of  US  ski  bootsi  to  reduce  ship- 
ments by  20  percent  As  a  result  Importers 
not  only  sulTered  losses  due  to  decrea.sed 
shipments  but  also  had  to  bear  the  costs  of 
carrying  higher  than  normal  Inventories  Ad- 
ministrative guidance  thus  adds  to  the  nor- 
mal level  of  risk  faced  by  foreign  suppliers 
since  their  levels  of  sales  will  not  necessarily 
be  consistent  with  their  market  competi- 
tiveness 

Two  market  acce-ts  cases  favorably  resolved 
throxigh  the  TFC  Involved  the  alleged  use  of 
administrative  gvildance  by  the  Japanese 
government  to  encourage  Japanese  buyers  to 
procure  from  domestic  rather  than  foreign 
sources  special  alloy  fuel  tubing  and  chan- 
nels for  nuclear  power  plants  In  the  first 
case,  a  US  manufacturer  had  a  contract  to 
supply  special  alloy  fuel  cells  to  Japanese 
atomic  power  plants  The  company  planned 
to  procure  Its  supplies  from  Its  US  plant  at 
a  lower  cost  than  would  have  been  possible 
from  Its  Japanese  Joint-venture  partner  The 
Japanese  government  however  pressed  the 
company  to  supply  the  fuel  cells  from  the 
Japanese  facility  Following  Intervention  by 
the  TFC  MITI  all  owed  the  company  to  ob- 
tain Its  supply  from  Its  U  S  source  This  de- 
cision was  made  on  the  basis  of  "commercla! 
considerations 

In  the  second  case  the  U  S  company 
sought  without  much  success  Japanese  cus- 
tomers for  its  fuel  channels  One  of  the  US 
company's  potential  customers  wrote  in  re- 
sponse to  a  sales  proposal  that  even  If  the 
channel  ha.s  a  good  performance  and  reason- 
able price  we  think  It  seems  to  be  verv  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  import  license  of  vour  chan- 
nels I  our  government  I  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  policy  Another  potential 
ctistomer  replied  to  the  same  company  that 
"to  my  regret  |the|  Japanese  government 
has  applied  very  strong  municipal  giildance 
to  use  domestically  mantifactiired  channel 
box|eal    In    accordance    with    the   Judgment 


that  Japanese  ftianufacturer|s|  |are|  well 
enough  |able|  to  produce  channel  box|e5|  In 
commercial  scale  by  themselves  "  Although 
the  Japanese  government  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  administrative  guidance  In  these 
two  cases  It  Is  clear  that  Japanese  end-users 
recognize  explicit  or  Implicit  governmental 
policy  guidance  which  favors  domestic 
sources  over  foreign  suppliers 

Administrative  guidance  has  been  used  on 
occasion  to  strengthen  a  Japanese  industry 
cfinfronted  by  import  competition  The  Fer- 
tilizer Institute,  for  Instance  on  behalf  of  lis 
members  In  the  United  States,  contended 
that  MITI  to  protect  the  Japanese  fertlllier 
Industry  Informally  limited  the  Importa- 
tion of  diammonlum  phosphate  (DAP),  a 
phosphate  material  vised  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizer  Becavise  Japan  has  no  domestic 
source  of  phosphate  It  manufactures  ferti- 
lizer from  the  imported  Intermediary  product 
DAP.  or  from  the  Imported  raw  material 
phosphate  rock  The  combination  of  rising 
energy  costs  and  the  slate  of  the  dcllar 
made  :t  more  economical  to  Import  DAP 
than  to  manufacture  It  from  Imported  phos- 
phate rock  The  Japanese  fertilizer  Industry, 
however  "with  fixed  Investments  In  rock 
processing  facilities  and  operating  at  less 
than  50  percent  capacity  reportedly  pressed 
MITI  to  give  guidance"  to  Importers  to 
limit  DAP  imports 

On  June  12  1978  the  Import  Committee 
of  the  Fertilizer  Council  an  advisory  body 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Forestry  and 
Fisheries  iMAFFi  and  MITI  reafllrmed  an 
earlier  recommendation  that  the  import  level 
of  phosphate  derivatives  be  set  at  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  Japan  s  estimated  do- 
mestic demand  and  concluded  that  the 
details  of  the  guidelines  should  be  left  to 
Mm  The  report  also  pointed  out  that  de- 
mand for  Imported  DAP  for  the  next  fer- 
tilizer year  (beginning  July  1978 1  appeared 
to  bo  unexpectedly  strong  Yet  Japan's  Im- 
ports of  ammonium  phosphates  primarily 
DAP.  dropped  from  230  000  metric  tons  In 
the  year  ending  June  1978  to  138000  metric 
tons  the  following  year 

In  response  to  the  TFC  Inquiry  In  this 
ca5e  MITI  Initially  argued  that  the  guide- 
lines to  limit  DAP  Imports  i  as  recommended 
by  the  Fertilizer  Council  i  had  no  "binding 
force"  and  that  MITI  did  not  take  any  direct 
measures  to  restrict  Imports  In  July  1979. 
however  MTTI  modified  lis  position  by  stat- 
ing In  a  letter  to  the  U  S  Embassy  In  Tokyo 
that  MITI  "does  not  and  will  not  give  any 
administrative  guidance  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  diammonlum  phosphate  "  The  let- 
ter went  on  to  state  that  no  'Import  guide- 
lines '  would  be  established  during  1979-80 
Although  the  DAP  case  Is  considered  re- 
solved the  fact  remains  that  the  councils 
recommendations  did  result  In  a  sharp  drop 
in  DAP  Imports 

The  fertilizer  case  In  particular  indicates 
that  administrative  guidance  may  be  the 
most  frustrating  trade  barrier  of  all  It  would 
app>ear  from  the  nuclear  power  plant  cases 
that  the  TFC  provides  an  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate forum  for  the  resolution  of  admin- 
istrative guidance-related  complaints  By 
necessity  a  trade  barrier  the  nature  of  which 
Is  nonspecific  and  the  source  of  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  pinpoint  must  be  resolved  on  a  case- 
bv-case  basis,  by  a  flexible  entity  such  as  the 
TFC  But.  as  In  the  fertilizer  example  these 
same  characteristics  Indicate  that  such  cases 
are  often  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  resolve 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  "guiding 
partv 

As  more  of  the  concrete  trade  restrictions 
are  eliminated  the  number  of  administra- 
tive guidance  cases  may  Increase  The  TFC 
alone  may  not  be  able  adequately  to  dea! 
with  such  cases  If  Japan  intends  truly  to 
open  Its  markets  to  foreign  trade  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  It  not  accomplish  Informally 
what  It  cannot  do  via  official  laws  regula- 
tions or  policies 
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JAPAN'S    DlSTBIBimON    STSTTU 

Japan  "s  dlstn  ballon   system   Is  considered 
by   many   to   be   a   nonlarlfl   barrier   to   im- 
ports.    The     difficulties     result     not     from 
government    policy,     however,    but    from    a 
complex,  somewhat  archaic  system  that,  par- 
ticulBJly    with    regard    to    consumer    goods, 
evolved    over    time    to    meet    the    p«j-tlcular 
needi  of  the   domestic   market    Criticism  of 
the     Japanese     distribution      system     often 
focuaee  on  the  very  high  retail  price  of  im- 
ported goods    This,  however,  reflects  Japans 
traditional  muliUayered  distribution  system 
that    for    some    products    involves    primary, 
seoondfcry     and     tertiary     distributors,     1*he 
presence  of  whoieaalers  as  a  dominant   fac- 
tor  In   Japan   Is   traceable   to   the  Tokugawa 
era    when   small    handicrafts   manufacturers 
were    completely    dependent    on    wholesalers 
for  the  financing  of  the  saie  and  transporta- 
tion   of    their    products     Their    position    in 
marketing    was   reinforced   during    the   rapid 
industrialization     that     followed     the    Meljl 
Restoration  as  the  manufacturers.  Including 
those  Involved  In  the  production  of  capital 
and   Industrial    goods    concentrated   on   pro- 
duction    and    left    sales   and    distribution    to 
the    wholesalers     Japanese    wholesalers    con- 
tinue  to  play   a   more   dominant   role   In   the 
distribution  of  goods  than  their  counterparts 
in    the    United    States   or   Europe     In   Japan 
with   a   popvilatlon    at>out    half   that   of   the 
United  States    there  were  340  000  wholesalers 
in  1976  compared  with  370  000  In  the  United 
States    In    1972   and    while    Its   population    Is 
about    twice    that    of    the    United    Kingdom 
Japan     has    almost     seven     times     as     many 
wholesalers  1 51  000  wholesalers  In  the  United 
Kingdom  In   1974 1     Further    there  are  more 
retail  establishments   In  Japan   than   In   the 
United    States    (161    million    as    opposed    to 


ges  that  can  limit  market  success.  These  are 
problems,  however,  that  the  private  sector 
must  come  to  grips  with,  independent  of  gov- 
ernment interference.  U  they  are  to  succeed 
in   the  Japanese  market. 

CONCLUSION 

The  experience  of  U.S.  companies  in  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  Japanese  markeu. 
as  outlined  above,  demonstrates  that  the 
Japanese  market  for  Imports  Is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  restricted.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  foreign  companies  successfully 
market  their  products  In  Japan  Although 
the  Japanese  have  come  a  long  way  In  open- 
ing the  market  to  Imports,  there  remains  a 
residual  array  of  explicit  and  implicit  trade 
barriers  Moreover,  these  roadblocks  are  In- 
consistent with  the  strength  of  Japan's 
economy  and  the  competitiveness  of  lis  in- 
dustries 

The  experience  of  the  small  boat  manu- 
facturer that  withdrew  from  the  Japanese 
market  because  of  the  extraordinary  costs 
involved  in  meeting  Japanese  standards  Is 
one  example  of  the  problems  faced  by  Amer- 
ican exporters  Other  companies  may  have 
forsaken  the  Japanese  market  because  of 
restrictive  procurement  practices  of  quasl- 
government  agencies  or  because  the  net  ef- 
fect of  satisfying  government  requirements 
was  a  significant  disincentive  to  sales 

The  Japanese  government,  however,  con- 
tinues to  make  steady  progress  in  meeting 
Its  commitment  to  Increase  Imports  The 
implementation  of  the  Strauss-Ushlba  agree- 
ment and  the  favorable  resolution  of  14  cases 
raised  In  the  TFC  are  examples  of  such 
progress  The  various  codes  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
(MTNsi   In  Geneva  should  lead  to  a  change 


I  55  million)  and  more  than  three  times  the     '"  J*pan  s  import  regime  that  will  improve 
number  in  the  United  Kingdom  (508.000)  f'Jrther  opportunities  for  exports  to  Japan 

""       "'    ""      In   addition   to   general    tariff 


The  distribution  pattern  In  Japan  differs 
considerably  from  Industry  to  Industry   Con- 
sequently. It  is  difficult  to  make  more  than 
broad   generalizations   as   to    trade   practices 
in  Japan   Some  Insight  may  be  gained,  how- 
ever   by  example  of  those  foreign  firms  that 
have  managed  to  adjust  to  the  Japanese  dis- 
tribution system  and  are  selling  successfully 
in  Japan    One  study  by  a  Japanese  govern- 
ment   agency    lists    nine    such    companies 
Olivetti   Corp    of  Japan    (portable   typewri- 
ters)    Tel  tin  Volvo  Co  .  Ltd    (carsi,   "Warner- 
Lambert  Japan.  Ltd    (Schick  Products  Dlvi- 
sloni.    Nippon    Phlllpps    Co      Ltd     (electric 
cofTee  makers  i  :  Estee  Lauder,  Japan   lAramls 
mens    cosmetics):    Twlnlngs    Tea;    Tampax 
Tampon    Malson  Clng  Co    (fashion  apparel) 
and  McDonald.  Japan    Of  these  case  studle.s 
three    Involve    specific    marketing    arrange- 
ment.s     with     Japanese     companies     (Volvo 
Warner-Lambert.  Malson  Clngi;   two  Involve 
the  appointment   of  competitive   marketing 
firms  as  sole  agents  for  the  Importation  and 
distribution     of     their     products     (Tampax 
Tampon  Twlnlngs  Tea ) .  two  Involve  the  cre- 
ation   of    a    foreign -controlled    distribution 
network    from    start    to    finish    (McDonald's 
Estee  Lauder  I ;   and  one  involves  a  company 
following  its  own  distribution  pattern  for  a 
related  product    ( Phlllpps  i     Finally    Olivetti 
»  long-established   firm  In   Japan,'  improved 
Its  performance   by  cutting  out  wholesalers 
and   selling   Its   machines   directly   to   retail 
stores 

The  above  examples  demonstrate  that 
While  effort  Is  required  to  understand  the 
Japanese  distribution  system  and  to  develop 
a  marketing  strategy  appropriate  to  Intro- 
duce a  specific  product  on  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket there  Is  no  artificial  restraint  on  trade 
me  aggregate  of  a  complex  distribution  svs- 
'em  a  market  structure  where  traditional 
buyer  supplier  relationships  are  strong,  a  so- 
hnL°'"'^'"'^*^'°"  ^^*^  reinforces  traditional 
cu  r'^^  '  """^  "  '"''"'*  """^  language 
IcuJ^T?'  ^"""^  '^*  ^^  executive  is 
accustomed  to,  presents  marketing  challen- 
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The  MTNs 
cuts,  encompassed  negotiations  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  a  number  of  codes  to  re- 
vise those  Jiatlonal  regulations  procedures 
and  practices  that  are  not  related  to  tariffs 
but  that  Interfere  nonetheless  with  the  free 
flow   of   international   trade 

I  a)  An  agreement  on  subsidies  and  coun- 
tervailing duties  to  limit  trade-distortlnc 
subsidy  practices 

(b)  An  agreement  on  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  countries  observe  international  trading 
rules  when  temporarily  limiting  Imports 
that  are  injuring  domestic  Industries 

ici  An  agreement  on  technical  banners 
to  trade  (standards)  requiring  participating 
countries  "to  use  fair  and  open  procedures 
in  the  adoption  of  product  standards  and 
related  practices  that  affect  international 
trade    " 

(d)  An  agreement  on  gojernmental  pro- 
rurement  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
exporters  to  bid  for  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments "  A  key  l&sue  that  still  remains  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  on  this 
Code  IS  Japan's  unwillingness  In  the  past  to 
apply  the  Code  sufficiently  to  purchases  of 
the  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Cor- 
poration 

let  An  agreement  on  customs  valuation 
to  "encourage  more  uniform  methods  of  ap- 
praising imports  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
import  duties:"  ' 

(fi  AgreemenU  to  Improve  the  Interna- 
tional trading  framework-a  package  of 
agreements  to  reform  several  aspects  of  the 
OATT  system 

While  the  Implementation  of  the  MTN 
Codes  is  expected  in  time,  to  lead  to  further 
measures  In  Japan's  Imports,  there  are  other 
factors  that  will  continue  to  limit  the  access 
of  foreign-made  goods  The  traditional  gov- 
ernment Industry  relationship  in  developing 
industrial  strategy  and  the  maintenance  of 
market  "harmony"  through  Informal  guid- 
ance can  impact  adversely  on  future  impor- 
tation into  Japan  Other  factors  have  less  to 
do   with    government   policy   than    with   the 


social  and  market  organization  that  has 
evolved  over  the  past  300  years  Japan's  ar- 
chaic distribution  system  is  inefBclently  com- 
plex and  demands  considerable  effort  by  for- 
eign firms  seeking  to  develop  a  market  for 
their  producu  In  Japan  The  foreign  firm 
must  also  contend  with  the  traditional  buyer- 
supplier  relationship — particularly  between 
members  in  a  Kerretav. — that  tends  to  give 
domestic  suppliers  an  edge  over  foreign  sup- 
pliers Consequently,  Japanese  Importers  seek 
only  "new '"  products  not  available  In  Japan 
over  traditional  products  that  may  l)e  prlce- 
or  quality-competitive 

The  US  trade  deficit  with  Japan  takes 
center  stage  for  now  We  should  not,  however 
lose  sight  of  the  large  volume  of  US  exports 
to  Japan,  which  reached  112  6  billion  in  1978 
including  more  than  »605  million  in  manu- 
factured goods  The  perception  that  the  Jap- 
anese market  is  closed  may  not  be  entirely 
accurate,  but  problems  do  exist  These  bar- 
riers must  be  dealt  with  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  trade  relationship  between 
the  two  nations. 

TTie  immediate  challenge  for  the  Japanese 
government  is  to  eliminate  trade-restnctive 
practices  or  procedures  The  opening  of  pro- 
curement by  public  corporations  to  foreign 
firms,  and  revision  of  the  procedures  for  set- 
ting standards  and  certification  to  facilitate 
imports  are  two  areas  that  should  receive  the 
earliest  attention  Tht  US.  government  for 
its  part,  must  expand  iw  export  development 
activities  in  Japan  to  provide  American  ex- 
porters the  information  and  support  needed 
to  enter  into  or  to  expand  sales  In  Japan 
US  firms  need  to  reassess  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket to  see  If  past  marketing  constraints  still 
exist  and  to  develop  a  strategy  designed  for 
Japanese  conditions  The  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  Japanese  government  in  resolving 
problems  raised  in  the  TFC  and  TSO  will 
serve  to  convince  US  exporters  that  a  mech- 
anism exists  for  dealing  expeditiously  with 
market  access  problems  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  trade  with  Japan  ■ 


RACE  NATIONAL  ORIGIN  DESIGNA- 
TION OP  FEDERAL  COLTIT  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  JLTDICIAL  OFFI- 
CERS 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAJJ  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  action  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  name  of 
"equal  employment  opportunity"  was  the 
requirement,  promulgated  on  Augiist  22. 
1980.  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  that  Federal  court  employ- 
ees and  judicial  officers  must  thereafter 
be  identified  according  to  a  listing  of 
"race  national  origin"  groups  that  in- 
cludes the  separate  subcategories  "He- 
brew" and  "Arabic  " 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  asked  that  "Hebrew"  employ- 
ees be  so  identified. 
It  is,  in  my  view,  an  ominous  act. 
On  September  26  a  second  notice  was 
distributed  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  courts  that,  in  effect,  with- 
drew the  requirement  because  "it  appears 
that  the  prospect  for  any  use  of  the  In- 
formation is  too  remote  to  warrant  in- 
sistence on  its  collection"  But  that  such 
a  designation  of  Federal  employees  could 
even  have  been  contemplated,  however, 
much  less  set  forth  as  a  requirement,  is 
nonetheless  alarming  Clear  proof,  as  if 
any  were  needed,  that  continued  vigi- 
lance by  those  of  us  who  care  about  such 
matters  is  imperative, 

I  ask  that  the  August  22  memorandum 
be  printed  in  the  Record 
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The  memorandum  follows 

APMlNlSTTlATIVt     OrTtCE     OF     THE 

US     Cot'HTS 
Wa^ntngton    D  C    August  22    1980 
To     All  Kqual  Employment  Opportunity  Co- 
ordinators 
In  order   to  establish   a  data   tiase  for   the 
automation    of    the    equal    employment    re- 
port*, there  Is  enrhwed  a  llstlnjj  of  employ- 
ees  and    Judicial    officers   serving    vour   court 
on  June  30    l'.>8»)   The  listings  are  being  sent 
to    the    clerk    of    the    court    In    those    courts 
which  have  not  yet  Informed  us  of  the  des- 
ignation of  a  coordinator 

The  listing  of  court  employees  Is  derived 
from  the  time  and  attendance  lists  for  the 
blweeHly  payroll  For  vovir  convenience  we 
have  Included  the  names  of  the  local  payroll 
certifying  officers  Because  this  format  wa* 
used  there  will  be  Individuals  included  on 
the  list  who  are  not  employees  of  vour  court 
In  anv  su<  h  rase  please  report  the  requested 
InformaMon  and  include  In  the  'court  code" 
column  the  number  identifying  the  court 
which  employs  the  individual  (See  blue 
sheet  I 

Please  report  the  sex  race  naMonnl  urlt'lii 
grnvip  and  handicap  status  for  each  employee 
and  ludlclal  olTlcer  The  letters  ■M'  and  F 
should  be  used  to  Identify  sex  Codes  to 
Identify  particular  handicaps  are  set  forth 
on  the  enclosed  blue  sheet  The  race  na- 
tional original  groups  are  set  forth  on  (he 
enclosed  yellow  sheet  Please  nn'e  'hii'  -he 
category  •White"  has  been  revised  to  reflect 
the  subgroups     Arabic     and     Hebrew    ' 

The  enclosed  listing  should  represent  all 
employees  and  Hidlclal  ofUcers  serving  vour 
court  on  June  30  1980  Please  Indicate 
separately  any  Individuals  who  should  be 
deleted  from  or  added  to  the  list  to  make  It 
accurate  as  of  that  date  If  any  Individual 
has  left  the  rourt  since  June  3nth  please 
complete  all  requested  Information  and  In- 
sert the  deslgnatioii  (SEP)  to  the  left  of  that 
person  »  name  on  the  list 

The  completed  listing  should  be  returned 
to  the  following  address  Mr  Daniel  R 
Cavan  Ci-«rdlnator  Judiciary  Equal  Employ- 
ment Program  Administrative  omce  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Washington.  DC 
30S44 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dantcl  R    csvan, 

CooaoiNSTOa 
JuHciary  Equal  Emplo\/ment  Program 
Enclosures 

Race   National   OaictN    Oaorps 

I  1 )  White-  Persons  having  origins  In  any 
of  the  original  peoples  of  Europe  North 
Africa  or  the  Middle  East  The  category  does 
not  Include  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 

Please  Indicate  the  following  distinct  sub- 
groups which  are  based  on  ethnic,  not  reli- 
gious factors    A   Arabic   B   Hebrew 

(3i  Black-  Pers<ins  having  origins  In  anv 
of  the  Black  racial  groups  of  Africa  The 
category  does  not  Include  persons  of  Hispanic 
origin 

i3i  Hispanic — All  persons  of  Mexican. 
Puerto  Rlcan  Cuban  Central  or  South 
American  or  other  Spanish  culture  or  origin 
regardless  of  race 

i4i  Asian  AH  persons  having  origins  In 
any  of  the  original  peoples  nf  the  Far  East 
Southeast  Asia  the  Indian  Subcontinent  or 
the  Pacific  Islands  This  area  Includes  for  ex- 
ample. China  Japa.-i  Korea  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Samoa 

i5i  American  Indian  AH  persons  lai 
having  origins  in  anv  of  the  original  peoples 
of  North  America  and  ibi  maintaining  cul- 
tural Identification  through  tribal  afflUatUm 
or  community  recognition  The  category  In- 
cludes native  Alaskan  groups    0 


OA8   WARFARE  IN  LAOS 

•  Mr   HEINZ   Mr   President,  onp  of  the 
more  recent  atrocities  which  has  been 


occurrmg  in  Indochina  concerns  the 
genocide  beinfj  carried  out  against  the 
Hmong  tribal  refugees  In  Laos  A  re- 
rent  article  In  Reader's  Digest  illus- 
trate.s  the  extent  of  the  torture  being 
inflicted  upon  these  individuals 

The  horror  stories  apparently  are 
countless  Tribal  refugees  are  frequently 
attacked  through  the  use  of  poisonous 
gasses  dropped  by  helicopters  and 
planes  The  most  serious  factor  about 
these  poisons,  which  the  refugees  call 
"rain."  "gas.'  or  'smoke,  is  that  they 
cannot  escape  from  the  effects  of  the 
chemicals  fiir  they  contaminate  the 
water  plant.s  aiumal.s.  and  fields  The 
"rain"  falls  in  vanou.<;  colors  Yellow  and 
red  tend  to  be  the  most  serious,  killing 
those  who  contact  it  directly  The  green 
and  blue-grf-en  rams  tend  to  be  less 
lethal  yet  victims  usually  suffer  from 
vomiting,  blotxly  diarrhea,  fever,  bleed- 
ing through  the  nase.  and  dizziness 

According  to  the  article  the  present 
Hmong  survivors  living  in  Ijios  "now 
face  a  terrible  future,  for  they  are  the 
targets  of  a  deliberate,  calculated  policy 
of  extermination  "  During  the  Vietnam 
war  the  H  monu  were  the  backbone  of 
the  American  resistance  against  the 
Coinmuni.st  forces  in  Laos  Seeking  re- 
venge for  the  actions  of  the  Hmong 
forces,  the  Communist  forces  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam  have  been  deliberately  gassing 
the  H'mong  people  since  the  American 
withdrawal  in  1975  Untold  thousancls 
have  died  from  gassing,  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  many  others  have  been  shot  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  Thailand 

Mr  F'resident.  it  is  critical  that  all 
Senators  be  fully  Informed  on  thLs  issue, 
and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  article,  writ- 
ten by  Ms  Jane  Hamilton-Merrilt,  and 
entitled  "Gas  Warfare  in  Laos  Com- 
munism s  Drive  to  Annihilate  a  People," 
he  printed  in  the  Record 

The  article   follows 

0*S    WsarAHC    in    L.AO8       COMMtJNlSM  S    DWVE 

In  Annihiivite  A  People 
(By  Jane  Hamllton-Merrltt ) 

The  place  Is  not  a  pretty  sight  I  V  s  drip 
fluid  into  skinny  arms  Doctors  and  nurses 
scurry  from  one  wooden-slab  bed  to  another 
responding  to  pleas  for  help  I  am  a;  Ban 
Vlnal  a  refugee  camp  along  ttie  Mekong 
River  Just  Inside  northern  Thailand  It  Is 
populated  by  ,some  35  000  Hmong  (pro- 
nounced MAngi  tribal  refugees  from  the 
mountains  of  Laos  They  sufTer  from  severe 
malnutrition  malaria  amoebic  dvsentry. 
tuberculosis  pneumonia  and  a  host  of  para- 
sites For  many  there  Is  a  tragic  complica- 
tion    they  have  been  gas.sed 

One  of  them  is  a  friend  of  mine  yet  I 
don't  recognize  him  although  I  have  passed 
his  pallet  at  least  20  times  Finally  through 
his  pain  he  recognizes  me  and  sends  a  rela- 
tive to  bring  me   to  him 

Nhla  'Vang  Vang  about  40.  had  once  been 
vigorous,  energetic  Now  he  Is  a  skeleton  with 
sunken,  havinted  eyes  In  a  weak  voice  he 
tells  me  he  had  returned  to  Laos  after  I  savi 
him  In  January  Concerned  about  relatives, 
ho  had  gone  back  there  with  a  party  of  19 
men  for  three  months  During  that  time,  he 
savs  his  team  had  been  In  areas  sprayed  by 
poisonous  chemicals  nine  times 

Every  few  minutes  his  talk  is  broken  by 
a  racking  cough  that  nearly  strangles  him 
He  spits  bloody  sputum  Into  a  tin  can  A 
Hmong  nurse  tells  me  that  he  has  chest 
pains,    flnds   breathing   difficult     cannot   eat 

Nhla  continues  "They  hit  us  at  the  end 
of  May  at  Nam  Khlng  with  '^he  yellow  chem- 
icals   It  was  a  white  plane  like  a  Soviet  hell- 


copter— low  enough  so  that  I  could  see  the 
figures  of  two  pilots  Immediately  when  they 
dropped  the  gas  I  fell  to  the  grouiid  vomit- 
ing blood  Mv  eyes  burned;  I  could  not  see 
I  have  "he   red'  diarrhea  ' 

"It  was  a  powder  When  It  touched  my  skin 
It  became  sticky  like  an  ointment  and  when 
water  Is  put  on  It  It  becomes  liquid  He 
-stops  for  another  botit  of  coughing  "You 
know  after  a  rain  the  chemicals  will  get  Into 
the  water  and  poison  It  Now  that  it  Is  the 
rainy  season.  It  will  t>e  so  easy  to  poison  us 
all." 

Just  Like  the  Jews"  In  1960  there  were 
at  least  500  000  H'mong  In  Laos  Today  per- 
haps 70  000  are  still  alive  there  many  of  them 
Mrk  or  dviiig  of  malnutrition  Another  50  0<X) 
art-  m  Thai  refugee  camps  and  some  35  000 
h.ive  been  resettled  in  Western  countries 
The  H  mong  survivors  In  Laos  now  face  a 
terrible  future  for  they  are  the  targets  of  a 
deliberate,  calculated  policy  of  extermina- 
tion 

This  policy  is  the  tragic  heritage  of  the 
H  mong  commitment  to  America  s  effort  to 
prevent  a  communist  takeover  In  Vietnam 
;ind  Laos  The  United  States  unwilling  to 
.sesid  Its  own  troops  into  Laos  opted  for 
anither  kind  of  army — a  guerrilla  army  re- 
cruited mostly  from  the  Hmong  but  al.so 
from  other  Laotian  tribes  such  as  the  '\'ao 
Lahu  Lao  Teung  Trained  bv  the  f  S  mili- 
tary and  the  CIA  the  H  mong  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  resistance  against  the  com- 
munist forces  In  Laos  that  were  supported 
bv  North  Vietnam  China  and  the  USSR 
They  sabotaged  war  supplies  moving  .south 
along  the  Ho  Chi  MInh  Trail  and  rescued 
American  pilots  shot  down  In  Laos  Thev 
proved  adept  at  Intelligence  work  gathering 
vital  information  on  troop,  tank  and  supply 
movements 

Oen  Vang  Pao  who  commanded  the 
H  niong  forces  and  now  lives  In  the  Ltnlted 
States,  told  me  recently  that  his  forces 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  medical  and  food  supplies 
moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mmh  Trail  into 
South  Vietnam  between  1962  aiid  1975  "To 
do  that.'  he  said  my  people  gave  12  000 
lives  Al!  of  that  was  secret  btit  now  I  want 
the  American  people  to  know  ' 

When  the  Americans  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  Ijios  the  H'mong— and  the  sacri- 
fices thev  had  made  — remained  largely  un- 
knovin  But  the  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 
did  n'  t  forget  LI  Chai,  who  now  lives  in 
Denve'-  Colo  and  Is  a  leader  of  the  H  mong 
refugee  group  there  tells  why  "Tlie  com- 
iTumi.st.i  know  that  we  were  the  Americans 
hands,  arms,  feet  and  mouths  That's  v.hy 
the..-  believe  they  must  kill  all  Hmong  — 
soldiers  farmers  children  We  suffer  and  die 
just  ilk?  the  Jews  in  World  War  II  but  the 
world  Ignores  us  " 

XIOI   tN   CAVKS 

Oen  Vang  Pao  says  "Communist  gassing 
of  t^'e  H'mong  people  began  in  August  1975 
at  Mung  Om  and  Nam  Fen  south  of  Phu 
Bla  where  17CX)0  men  wnmen  and  children 
wer*  killed  I  learned  from  a  pathet  lj»o  de- 
fector that  from  1975  to  1978  the  gassing  had 
killed  ,V)  000  H'mong  in  the  Ph  1  Bla  area 
alone  During  that  time  some  41  ocxi  died 
from  starvation  and  dlseas.^  or  were  shot  try- 
ing to  escape  to  Thailand   " 

ToU.iv.  In  tribal  refugee  camps  In  northern 
Thailand  H  mong  refugees  tell  of  starvation 
rape  the  crippling  of  children  whose  fathers 
worked  for  the  United  States  of  massacres 
But  what  frightens  them  most  are  the 
poison;-,  which  they  call  '  rain.  '  "gas.  "  or 
smoke  "  for  they  cannot  hide  from  the 
chemicals  that  poison  them,  their  water. 
animals    plants  and  fields 

Survivors  speak  of  several  kinds  of  "rain  ' 
'\'ellow  and  red  are  very  serious  and  a  direct 
hit  means  sure  death  Oreen  and  blue-green 
rams  are  not  as  Immediately  lethal  A  small 
bit  of  opium  often  enables  victims  to  survive. 
but   they   suffer   vomiting,    bloody   diarrhea, 
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fevdr.  bleeding  through  the  noee.  and  dlzii-        mediately    The  reet  of  us  had  diarrhea  for     Unfortunately — indeed,         unbelievably 
neas  *  "  """    '  "  ' 

Recently,  still  another  chemical,  a  llght- 
yeiiow  powder,  has  been  dropped  by  four- 
engine  planes  or  by  helicopters  The  latter 
a  US  military  spokesman  tells  me.  resemble 
Soviet  MI-4S  or  MI -88 

A  H'mong  farmer,  looking  much  older  than 
his  40  years,  says  For  two  years  they  at- 
tack my  area  In  Laos  The  planes  cover  us 
with  red  smoke,  and  the  people  and  animals 
die  We  cannot  grow  rice  or  farm.  We  must 
hide  in  caves, 

"They  drop  poison  on  us  200  times  In  1978 
and  1979  The  first  time  five  people  die  Im- 
mediately Red  smoke  roils  over  the  area 
and  everyone  is  sick  It  smells  like  burning 
rubber  I  swallow  a  bit  of  opium,  but  slide  to 
the  ground  unable  to  move  In  about  an  hour 
I  can  get  up  but  I  cannot  eat  or  drink  I 
become  very  skinny  Twelve  more  people  In 
my  village  die  of  being  skinny  ' 

cHROKicij:  or  horror 

The  stories  are  countless  One  man  slt.s 
before  me  in  Ban  Vlnal  refugee  camp  In 
Thailand  carrying  evidence  "  of  the  con- 
tinued gassing  In  Laos  Trained  by  the  Amer- 
icans In  intelligence  In  the  19708  this  former 
Hmong  lieutenant  had  cros.sed  the  Mekong 
River  to  Thailand  on  June  6  From  a  minia- 
ture diary  that  he  miraculously  managed  t<j 
bring  he  quietly  reads: 

"On  15  May  1980.  two  Soviet  helicopters 
dropped  yellow  powder  on  a  H  mong  village 
of  200  at  coordinate  TF  9376  Thlrty-ftve  died 
within  sever  days,  the  remaining  are  very 
sick  " 

He  recites  another  attack  Then  carefully 
turning  the  tattered  pages  of  his  diary  to 
check  dates  figures  and  locations,  he  chroni- 
cles what  happened  to  him  after  ine  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Laos  In  April   1975; 

"The  first  gas  attack  was  In  October  1975 
The  communists  couldn't  take  our  village  by 
fighting   but  they  came  buck  with  airplanes 

One  carried  red  gas    another  yellow    Those 

near   where    the    chemical    rockets   exploded 

fell    tinconsclous     with    bleeding    from    the 

mouth  and  nose   Many  died   Soon  afterward 

a  yellow   water  flowed  from  their   bodies 
■'They    hit    us    with    gas    for    three    days 

Seventy-five   people   died    Immediately    Five 

hundred   more   died   within   a  short   time    I 

was  lucky,   for  I   was   not   In   the  village  at 

the  time 

For  three  years  we  were  constantly  at- 
tacked like  thLs    We  must  live  in  the  Jungle 

like    animals     Since    early    1980     people    are 

so  hungry  that  they   eat   leaves  exposed  to 

the  chemicals    and  715  people  have  died  in 

my  area    I  dig  In   the  ground   for  roots  and 

water   but  many  are  too  weak  to  do  this    We 

have  no  cloth  to  cover  our  bodies  from  mos- 
quitoes,  so   we    all    have   malaria    We   have 

no  medicine    so  we  are  all  sick  " 


SHOT    IN    the    ARM 

On  a  visit  to  TTialland  in  January,  my 
friend  Nhla  Vang  wtio  htwl  Just  escaped 
from  a  Vietnamese  prison  camp  in  Laofi. 
told  me  a  story  not  only  of  genocide,  but 
of  an  added  horror  medically  supen-vlsed 
experimentation  that  usee  chemical  agents 
on  Imprisoned  H'mong  men  women  and 
children 

"In  November  1978  a  Vietnamese  force  of 
3500  captured  about  1200  H'mong  men  WDm- 
en  and  children — Including  mine — in  the 
Jungle  where  the  red  and  yellow  smoke  had 
forced  us  to  live  We  were  taken  to  a  camp 
called  Tang  Mien,  which  held  1200  H'mong 
prisoners  We  were  gl\-en  only  a  small  por- 
Uon  of  rice  every  15  days,  and  majiy  of  my 
people  were  shot  trying  to  get  to  the  forest 
for  food 

"Then  on  March  25  two  MIO  Jets  flew 
low  owr  our  prison  camp  and  sprayed  us  with 
white   rain    One    hundred    people    died    Im- 

•Oplum  has  for  centuries  been  used  medi- 
cally for  severe  gastro-lntestlnal  disturb- 
ances 


20    days,    then    fever:     we    caainot    waJk    or 
raise  our  arms    Many  more  people  die 

"In  May,  four  Pathet  Lao  medics  gave 
Injections  in  the  arm  to  30  H'mong,  Includ- 
ing me  It  was  the  color  of  water  I  immedi- 
ately became  dizzy  and  could  not  breathe 
Blood  spurted  from  my  nose  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground  unconscious  A  relative  blew 
opium  smoke  over  me  for  several  hours  and 
flnaJiy  the  bleeding  stopped.  In  12  hours  I 
coiUd  see  again  and  by  the  next  day  I  could 
walk 

"The  next  day  four  new  medics  came  This 
time  they  had  Injections  and  pills  for  40 
gassing  Wctlms  Some  medics  ga\-e  my  people 
Injections  and  green  pills,  other  injections 
and  while  pills  Nothing  happened  for  12 
hours,  then  they  have  trouble  seelrig,  cant 
speak  and  black  out  Fifteen  died,  the  rest 
are  very  sick  for  a  long  time  The  medics 
wrote  reports  on  the  people  given  medicine  " 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  these  atrocities?  In  my  view,  it  has 
been  app>alilngly  weak  and  InefTectual 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  has  taken  testimony  on  the 
gafifilngs  And  the  State  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  made  their  ou-n 
Investigations  But  they  and  other  US  of- 
ficials, including  those  In  the  White  House 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  Is 
conclusive 

After  listening  to  testimony  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings  m  April  Congressman 
Jim  Leach  (R.  Iowa)  seated:  I  personally 
interviewed  these  refugees  I  read  State  De- 
partment and  Defense  Department  reports 
which  are  so  numerous  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  cannot  be  denied  No  ore  In  the 
White  House  ever  saw  a  person  being  gassed 
In  Auschwitz,  but  we  know  It  occurred  I 
think  this  Administration  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
what  Is  happening  " 

tTRCCNT    MISSION 

What  government  agencies  want  for  "con- 
clusive evidence  "  Is  a  body  for  autopsy  But 
there  are  serious  logistical  difficulties  m  ob- 
taining recently  gassed  victims  and  fresh 
chemicals  because  the  gassing  occurs  In  the 
remote  mountains  of  Laos  many  days  walk 
through  enemy  territory-  to  the  Thai  border 
One  H'mong  found  a  dispensed  gas  canister 
wrapped  it  heavily  in  old  clothes  and  started 
to  wa'k  it  out  of  Laos  to  TTialiand  The 
chemical  residue  in  the  canister  killed  him 
before  he  reached  the  Mekong 

I  asked  Vang  Neng,  H'mong  chief  at  Ban 
Vlnal.  about  the  US  Insistence  on  having 
a  body  for  autopsy  In  a  voice  of  frustration 
and  anger,  he  said  '"yes  I  have  bodies  for 
autopsy  I  learned  yesterday  that  the  com- 
munists gassed  a  village  on  May  14.  killing 
ten  ImmedLiteiy  This  Is  many  days'  walk 
from  the  Mekong  By  the  time  we  carry-  one 
body  out   It  will  be  spoiled  ' 

Last  fall,  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
was  made  when  a  team  from  the  office  of 
the  Army  Surgeon  General  was  sent  to  Thai- 
land to  Investigate  the  gassing  allegations 
They  interviewed  40  men  two  women  and  a 
12-year-old  girl,  all  of  whom  were  witnesses 
to.  and  survivors  of  gassing  attack  In  Laos. 
and  concluded  In  a  report  withheld  from  the 
public  thai  chemical  agents  had  been  used 
against  the  H'mong  Two  recommendations 
were:  to  "develop  a  plan  whereby  blood 
tissue  or  other  specimens  may  be  rapidly 
transported  from  the  suspect  area  to  the 
Biomedical  Laboratory  for  analysis,  and  to 
establish  a  medical  team,  on  a  standby  basis, 
prepared  to  travel  to  the  site  of  future  al- 
legations to  conduct  Interviews  examina- 
tions"  The  final  recommendation  read 
"Prom  a  military  defense  position.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  extremely  urgent  mission  to 
Initiate  the  chemical  agents  that  have  been 
used  and  to  develop  appropriate  counter- 
measures,  antidotes,  etc." 


those  recommendations  have  been  Ignored 
On  June  30  1980,  I  reported  to  the  US  em- 
bassy In  Bangkok  that  I  had  located  two 
men  In  a  refugee-camp  hospital  who  reported 
being  gassed  in  the  latter  part  of  May  The 
timing  for  testing  was  within  the  six-week 
limit  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General 
After  14  days  of  evasive  and  false  informa- 
tion by  the  embassy  and  other  U  S  officials 
In  TTialiand,  I  returned  to  the  camp  mj-aelf 
to  speak  directly  to  the  two  men  recently 
gassed  and  to  the  camp  medical  personnel 
Only  then  did  I  learn  that  medical  experts 
familiar  with  gassing  had  not  conducted  the 
Investigations  We  had  sent  a  Thai  nurse  and 
an  American  public  health  worker  who  ad- 
mitted he  was  a  "novice"  with  regard  to 
chemical  warfare  and,  in  his  own  words  had 
"very  little  "  instruction  even  In  how  to  col- 
lect samples  When  I  left  Bangkok  on  July 
18.  the  specimens  were  still  there 

"WILL    TOr    HELP'' 

While  the  West  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  by  the 
Soviet-backed  regimes  of  Hanoi  and  the 
Pathet  Lao.  the  Vietnamese  government  ap- 
plauds us  army's  chemical-warfare  branch 
by  awarding  It  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  medal  Accord- 
ing to  Hanoi  radio  monitored  in  Thailand  In 
April  1980.  Gen  Le  Trong  Tan  told  the  unit 
"Chemical  weapons  contributed  to  winning 
the  great  victory  in  the  great  antl-U  S  sal- 
vation resistance  struggle'  and  m  "tasks  in 
the  new  situation  "  The  "new  situation  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  Laos,  Cambodia — and 
possibly  to  Afghanistan 

The  State  Department  calls  evidence  sug- 
gesting a  Soviet  role  "circumstantial,"  but  It 
Is  more  than  that  Independent  Intelligence 
sources  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  So- 
viet Oen  V  K  Plkolov's  chemical -warfare 
forces  m  Laos — and  subsequently  In  Kabul 
Afghanistan  In  addition,  Soviet  chemical- 
warfare  experts  are  said  to  have  visited  sev- 
eral cities  and  areas  In  Laos  to  Inspect 
"chemical  explosives  — artillery  shells 
bombs  rockets  In  sum.  It  Is  hard  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  involved 
certainly  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  chemical  agents,  and  probably  In  on-site 
surveillance  and  medical  experimentation 

Meanwhile,  the  H"mong  continue  to  die 
A  Hmong  leader  who  is  responsible  for  al- 
most 30  000  civilians  In  Laos  recently  crossed 
Into  Thailand  His  words  haunt  me  'I  have 
come  to  see  If  anyone  has  food  clothing  or 
medicine  to  protect  us  from  the  gassing 
Someone  rnust  help  soon  or  we  w-111  all  die 
We  are  friends  of  the  Americans  We  fought 
for  freedom  Will  vou  help?" 
"Will  we"*  How? 

First  a  fully  publicized  Congresslona: 
hearing — both  Senate  and  Hotise — Into  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong  should  be  held  This 
would  Inform  the  US  people  and  attract 
world-press  coverage  of  the  atrocity  And  the 
US  government  should  make  communist  pas 
warfare  a  major  Issue  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  every  international  forum 

Second  direct  pressure  should  be  applied 
on  Hanoi  by  Free  World  Industrial  nations  on 
whom  Hanoi  greatly  relies  for  the  technology 
and  financial  aid  to  rebuild  Vietnam  This 
must  be  done  at  the  highest  private  "hot- 
line "  leader-to-leader  level  Hanoi  should  be 
told  that  this  Inhuman  poUcv  must  stop  or 
aid  win  be  halted 

Finally:  since  Vietnam  Is  a  client  state  of 
the  Soviets  (apparently  the  source  of  the 
lethal  chemicals),  the  United  States  should 
Inform  the  Soviets  that  any  discussions  of 
other  Issues  will  be  put  off  tintu  we  are 
satisfied  tliat  chemical  warfare  in  Laos  has 
ceased. 

At  Ban  Vlnal  camp  Vang  Chue.  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  has  been  gassed  Is  carried 
into  the  hospital  His  chest  heaves  -Rith  er- 
ratic contractions  and  he  struggles  to 
breathe  His  face  Is  heavy  unth  sweat  and  I 
see  a  tear  looming — the  first  H'mong-soldier 
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tear  that  I  h«v«  ever  s««n  I  lean  down  tu 
talk  with  him 

Tm  io  iOiTy   that  my  country   ti  dying 
he  laya  la  a  voice  of  pain    "Pleaae  do  «omr- 
tbtng  "# 

ARGENTINA    HUMAN   RIGHTS 

•  Mr  KENNEX)Y  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  separate  events  which 
Involve  human  rights  conditions  In 
Argentina. 

The  flrst  is  the  visit  here  last  week  of 
Adolf o  Perez  Esqulvel  an  outspoken  de- 
fender of  human  rights,  who  for  his 
courage  and  commitment,  has  been 
named  as  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  is  an  architect 
who  has  worked  as  director  of  the  Serv- 
ice for  Peace  and  Justice  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica bringing  hope  and  support  to  political 
prisoners  and  their  families  For  that 
work,  he  was  Imprisoned  for  14  months 
without  charge  in  Argentina  In  1977.  He 
was  tortured  and  beaten 

The  press  reports  of  his  visit  clearly 
have  captured  the  quiet  strength  of  this 
man,  his  religious  faith  and  his  refusal 
to  be  silent  In  the  face  of  repression 

There  Is  a  second  subject  related  to 
human  rights  conditions  In  Argentina 
which  Is  occurring  this  week  At  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtes.  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  are  debating  the  report  of 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  on  human  rights  In 
Argentina. 

The  268-page  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Commission  an  impartial  body  of  ex- 
perts from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
Its  presentation  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly follows  an  onslte  visit  by  the  com- 
mission a  year  ago  and  Incorporates  as 
well  Information  received  since  that 
time 

The  conclusion  of  the  Inter-Ameriran 
Commission  report,  underlined  bv  ex- 
haustive citation.  IS  that  "due  to  the 
actions  or  the  failure  to  act  on  the  part 
of  the  governmental  authorltle.s  and 
their  agents,  numerous  serious  violations 
of  fundamental  human  rights  •  •  •  were 
committed  In  the  Republic  of  Argen- 
tina- 
While  the  phrase  "serious  violations' 
may  not  echo  with  immediate  force  let 
me  cite  from  the  report  some  of  the 
specific  kinds  of  violations 

"Persons  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  government  security  agencies  have 
killed  numerous  men  and  women  sub- 
sequent to  their  being  placed  In  deten- 
tion 

Thousands  of  detainees  who  have 
dSd^*"""^    •    •    •    may    be    presumed 

"The  systematic  use  of  torture  and 
"Jeatoenr     '"''"'"*"■    ""^    degrading 

"Violation  of  'the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
and  due  process  •  •  •  all  of  which  Is 
aggravated  by  the  .serious  difficulties  en- 


countered by  defen.se  coun.sels  ., 

of  whom  have  died,  disappeared  or  „,. 
PresenUy  m  prison  for  ha^ng  taken  on 
defense  work  of  this  kind 


•  some 


are 


These  actions  and  violations  conflict 
directly  with  provisions  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man,  the  American  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  on  basic  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  Government  of 
Argentina 

In  addition,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission s  report  concluded  that  there 
were  serious  infringements  of  labor 
rights,  suspension  of  political  rights,  and 
of  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press 

The  report  ends  with  a  series  of  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  designed  to  restore 
respect  for  basic  individual  dignity  and 
human  freedom-s  I  would  hope  that  those 
recommendations  would  be  accepted, 
adopted,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina 

I  .shall  submit  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendation.s    of    the    Inter-American 
Commission   on   Human   Rights   for   the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Mr  President,  I  would  al.so  like  to  have 
reprinted  m  the  Record  two  additional 
citations  from  that  report   The  first  sec- 
tion elaborates  a  process  that  has  come 
to  be  known  Internationally  as  "the  dis- 
appeared."    it     is     official     kidnaping, 
.sanctioned  by  the  Government,  carried 
out  by  the  Government  and.  in  appar- 
ently mast  cases,  ending  with  the  sum- 
mary execution  by  Government   forces 
How  many  in  Argentina  disappeared? 
The    Permanent    Assembly    of    Human 
Rights  in  Argentina  has  .submitted  a  list 
of   nearly    6.000   which   the   Commission 
notes  in  its  report    The.se  are  the  cases 
with  extensive  documentation,  where  in- 
dividual.s  were  .seen  being  taken  away  by 
security    forces   and   where  the  families 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  publicly 
protesting     Amnesty    International    be- 
lieves   the    number    i.s    higher    perhaps 
closer  to  15.000 

The  cases  reprinted  in  the  report  as 
examples  underline  the  lark  of  credibility 
in  the  Governments  formal  denial  of  in- 
volvement Pregnant  women  detained  by 
.security  forces  either  permitted,  after 
they  have  given  birth  in  detention,  to 
pa.ss  their  children  on  to  relatives,  before 
they  di.sappear  forever  Or  other  Indi- 
vidual.s.  .seen  by  fellow  prisoners  In  cells 
nearby  are  the  subject  of  denials  by  the 
Government  that  they  ever  have  been 
detained — or  even  more  macabre— that 
they  were  killed  in  armed  confrontations 
The  "disappeared"  are  not  forgotten 
and  their  families,  like  the  "Mothers 
of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo"  still  cherish  the 
•slim  hope  that  their  sons,  daughters  and 
grandchildren  might  yet  be  living  and 
they  .still  demand  answers  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina 

Finally.  I  al.so  would  ask  that  excerpts 
on  the  Commission's  report  concerning 
the  ase  of  torture  be  Included  and  two 
statements  one  by  a  labor  leader  and 
educator  Alfredo  Bravo,  and  bv  the  dis- 
tinguished Argentina  journalist.  Jacobo 
Timerman 

I  submit  these  excerpts  also  for  the 
Record 

The  material  submitted  for  the  Record 
follows 
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RieoBT  ON  THi  SrruATioN  or  Human  Righti 

IN   AaCCNTINA 

I  Organization    of    American    States.    Inter- 
American  CommlMlon  on  Human  RlghU) 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    alCOMMINOATlONB 

A  Concl  uaiom 
1  In  light  of  the  background  Information 
and  the  conalderatlona  set  forth  In  the  pres- 
ent report,  the  Commission  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  due  to  the  actions  or  the 
failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
mental authorities  arul  their  agents,  num- 
erous serious  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rlghu  as  recognized  In  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rlghu  and  Duties  of 
Man  were  committed  In  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report— 1975  to  1979  In  particular,  the  Com- 
mission considers  that  these  violations  have 
affected 

lai  the  right  to  life,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  persons  belonging  to  or  connected  with 
government  security  agencies  have  killed 
numerous  men  and  women  subsequent  to 
their  being  placed  In  detention;  the  Com- 
mission Is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  thousands  of 
detainees  who  have  disappeared  and  who 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  report  baa«l 
on  the  evidence    may  be  presumed  dead, 

lb)  the  right  to  personal  freedom.  In  that 
n\imerous  persona  have  been  detained  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
iPKNi  In  an  Indiscriminate  manner  and 
without  reasonable  cause,  who  have  con- 
tinued ui  be  held  In  detention  sine  die 
which  In  effect  Is  tantamount  to  their  serv- 
ing an  act\ial  sentence,  this  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  severe  restrictions  and 
limitations  placed  on  the  right  of  option  ito 
leave  the  country  i  provided  for  in  Article 
33  of  the  Constitution,  thus  undermining 
the  true  purpose  of  this  right  Similarly  the 
prolonged  residence  in  embassies  of  persons 
seeking  asylum  constitutes  an  Infringement 
on  their  personal  liberty  which  again  la 
tantamount  to  their  serving  an  actual 
seiitenre. 

(C)  the  right  to  personal  Integrity  and 
.security,  by  means  of  the  systematic  use  of 
torture  and  other  cruel  Inhuman  und  de- 
grading treatment  the  practice  of  which 
ha.s  taken  on   alarming  characterl.stlcs 

(d)  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  due  proc- 
ess, by  virtue  of  the  limitations  the  Judi- 
ciary Is  encountering  In  exercising  Its  func- 
tions, the  lack  of  proper  guarantees  in  trials 
before  military  courts  and  the  Inefflcacy 
that  has  been  demonstrated.  In  practise  and 
!n  general  with  respect  to  WTlts  of  Habeas 
Corpus  In  Argentina  all  of  whch  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  serlou.^  difncultles  encountered 
bv  defense  counsels  in  their  work  on  behalf 
'>f  persons  In  detention,  for  rea.son.s  of  secu- 
rity or  public  order  d'ordre  publlquei  some 
of  whom  have  died  disappeared  or  are  pres- 
ently In  prison  for  having  taken  on  defen.se 
work  of  this  kind 

a  With  regard  to  other  rlghu  established 
m  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
ai;d  Duties  of  Man  the  Commission  notes 
that  while  the  failure  to  observe  them  does 
not  assume  the  same  gravity  of  the  prevlovis 
ca.ses.  the  limitations  to  which  they  are 
subject  also  affect  the  total  protection  of 
human  rlght.s  In  Argentina  The  Comml.ssion 
makes  the  following  observations  with  re- 
spect   to    these   rights 

lai  that  the  complete  exercise  of  the  free- 
dom of  opinion  expression  and  Information 
has  been  limited  In  difterent  ways  by  the 
enactment  of  emergency  laws  that  have  con- 
tributed to  creating  a  climate  of  uncertainty 
and  fear  among  those  responsible  for  the 
communications  media. 

(b)  that  labor  rights  have  hieen  affected 
by   the   norms   which   have   l)een   decreed   In 
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this  area  and  by  their  application,  which 
has  had  a  particular  Impact  on  the  right 
of  trade  union  association,  due  to  military 
Interference  and  the  promulgation  of  laws 
which  injure  the  rights  of  the  working  class. 

ic)    that  political  rights  are  suspended; 

(dl  that.  In  general  there  are  no  limita- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  religion  and  wor- 
ship, however,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
confirm  that  serious  restrictions  are  placed 
on  Jehovah's  Witnesses  In  the  practice  of 
their  religion,  and  that,  while  there  Is  no 
ofBclal  f>ollcy  of  antlsemltlsm.  in  practice, 
and  in  certain  cases,  there  has  t)een  dis- 
crimination against  some  Jews 

3  Also,  the  Commission  considers  that 
human  rights  defense  agencies  have  encoun- 
tered, and  continue  to  encounter,  unjusti- 
fied obstacles  In  carrying  out  their  work 

4  The  Commission  observes  that  subse- 
quent to  Its  visit  to  Argentina.  In  Septem- 
ber 1979.  violations  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  personal  Integrity  and  security,  and 
of  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  due  process 
have  decreased,  and  that  particularly  since 
October  1979.  no  denunciations  have  been 
submitted  with  respect  to  further  disappear- 
ances of  persons 

B    Rfcommrndations 

By  virtue  of  the  conclusions  set  forth 
above  the  Commission  feels  that  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Government  of 
Argentina  are   warranted 

1  With  regard  to  the  deaths  that  have  been 
attributed  to  the  governmental  authorities 
and  their  agents  to  Initiate  the  correspond- 
Government  on  September  20,  1979  '  and.  to 
punish,  with  the  full  force  of  the  law.  those 
responsible  for   these  deaths 

2  As  regards  the  "disappeared"  to  Imple- 
ment the  preMmlnary  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Argentine 
Government  on  September  20  1979'  and  to 
Inform  the  Commission  In  detail  with  respect 
to  the  situation  of  these  persons 

3  In  order  to  prevent  new  cases  of  dis- 
appearance to  create  a  central  register  of 
detainees  that  will  enable  their  family  mem- 
bers and  other  Interested  persons  rapidly  to 
learn  of  detentions  that  have  taken  place  to 
order  that  such  detentions  be  carried  out  by 
properly  .dentmed  agents  and  to  give  In- 
structions that  the  detainees  be  transferred 
»-lthout  delay  to  places  specifically  Intended 
for  such   purposes 

4  To  consider  the  possibility  of  lifting  the 
state  of  siege  in  view  of  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  repeated  statemenu  made  by  the 
Argentine  Government  the  reasons  for  which 
It  was  Imposed  no  longer  exist 

5  As  regards  detainees  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  (PEN)  and  the  right  of  option 
to  leave  the  country  that  the  following  meas- 
ures be  adopted 

IB)  That  the  power  granted  to  the  Head 
of  State  pursuant  to  Article  23  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  the  detention  of 
persons  during  a  state  of  siege  be  made 
subject  to  a  test  of  reasonable  cause  and 
that  such  detentions  not  be  extended  In- 
definitely; 

lb)  That  the  following  persons  detained 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  (PENi  be 
released 

!  Persons  who  have  been  detained  without 
rea.sonable  cause  or  for  a  prolonged  period 
01  time; 

»1     Persons    who    have    been    acquitted    or 

Who  have  already  completed  their  sentences 

"1    Persons  who  are  eligible  for  parole 

ici  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  option 

to  leave  the  country  be  completely  restored 

so  that  the  proces.slng  of  applications  not  be 

VruJS,      '"    *"•'   **'■   '^*'    ""Kht    hinder   the 
actual  exercise  of  this  right 

thlrtln""*^'""'  *"  'n -depth  investigation  of 
the  denunciations  concerning  the  u.se  of  tor- 


'See  pag»s  7,  8  and  9 


ture  and  other  unlawful  forms  of  coercion, 
and  to  punish  with  the  full  force  of  the  law 
those  responsible  for  such  acts 

7.  To  Instruct  all  the  ofBclaU  and  agents 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  cus- 
tody of  detainees,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  detainees,  particularly  as  regards  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment,  and  to  Inform  them  of  the  sanc- 
tions to  which  they  become  liable  in  the 
event  that  they  violate  these  rlghu. 

8.  To  provide  humanitarian  treatment  to 
those  detained  for  reasons  of  security  or 
public  order,  which  treatment  should  In  no 
ease  be  inferior  to  that  given  to  common 
prisoners,  bearing  in  mind  In  both  cases  the 
Internationally  accepted  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

9  To  take  the  following  steps  with  regard 
to  due  process  guarantees  and  legal  defense: 

(a)  To  assure  legal  due  process  guarantees 
to  persons  who  are  brought  to  trial  before 
military  couru.  especially  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense by  an  attorney  of  the  defendant's 
choosing. 

lb)  To  appoint  a  Commission  of  qualified 
Jurists  to  study  the  trials  conducted  by  mili- 
tary tribunals  during  the  state  of  siege,  and 
to  make  pertinent  recommendations  in  those 
cases  where  due  process  guarantees  were 
lacking. 

(c)  To  guarantee  and  facilitate  an  etTective 
Judicial  Investigation  of  the  cases  of  persons 
detained  under  the  security  laws. 

(d)  To  facilitate  the  provision  of  an  effec- 
tive defense  by  attorneys  providing  legal 
services  to  defendanU. 

10  To  cooperate  fully  with  the  Judiciary 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  wriu  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  Amparo. 

11  As  regards  the  right  of  opinion,  expres- 
sion and  information,  to  repeal  or,  where 
appropriate,  to  amend,  those  laws,  such  as 
Law  20  840  and  others,  that  limit  the  exercise 
of  this  right. 

12  As  regards  labor  rights,  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures  to  ensure  their  actual  ob- 
servance, and  as  regards  the  right  of  trade 
union  association,  to  guarantee  the  rlghU  of 
workers'  organizations,  repealing,  or.  where 
appropriate,  amending,  laws  that  prevent 
their  normal  development. 

13  As  regards  political  rights,  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  restore  the  activity 
and  participation  of  political  parties  in  the 
public  life  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  guar- 
antee the  political  righu  of  citizens. 

14  As  regards  the  right  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  of  worship,  to  repeal  Decree  No 
1867  of  August  31.  1976.  which  prohibits 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  from  conducting  any 
kind  of  activity,  and  to  investigate  and  pun- 
ish any  discrimination  against  Jews 

15  As  regards  human  rlghu  defense  agen- 
cies, to  facilitate  their  contribution  to  the 
promotion  and  observance  of  human  rlghu 
In  Argentina 

CHAPTER  ni— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DISAPPEARED 

A  General  considerations 
1  During  the  last  three  years,  the  lACHR 
has  received  a  large  number  of  claims  affect- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Ar- 
gentina These  claims  allege  that  said  per- 
sons have  been  apprehended  either  In  their 
homes  their  Jobs  or  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares, by  armed  men  who  are  occa.sionally 
In  uniform  In  operations  and  under  condi- 
tions that  Indicate  due  to  the  characteristics 
In  which  they  are  carried  out  that  thev  are 
conducted  by  agents  of  the  State  After  these 
actions  have  occurred,  the  persons  a-jpre- 
hended  disappear,  and  nothing  Is  ever  known 
of  their  whereabouts 

According  to  Its  regulaton,-  provisions,  the 
Commission  has  been  processing  the  Individ- 
ual cases  by  transmitting  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  the  pertinent  paru  there- 
of and  requesting  that  the  respective  In- 
formation be  provided 
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with  regard  to  the  Issue  of  obaerranoe  of 
human  rlghu.  the  Commission  considers  It 
vitally  important  to  present  In  this  chapter 
an  analysis  of  this  phenomenon,  whose 
moral,  family,  social  and  legal  Imollcatlons 
deeply  affect  all  members  of  Areenttne 
society 

The  Commission  has  in  lu  fUes.  llsU  with 
names,  dales,  and  other  data,  as  well  as 
several  studies  that  have  been  carried  out 
regarding  this  problem.  Without  giving,  for 
the  time  being,  exact  figures  on  the  number 
of  these  disappeared  persons,  the  informa- 
tion obuined  makes  It  clear  that  there  ex- 
ists a  situation  of  extreme  Irregularity  re- 
quiring special  dlacviasion  and  analysla. 

2  Jn  Its  1977  Annual  Report  to  the  Oen- 
e-al  Assembly  the  Commission  already  men- 
tioned the  phenomenon  of  the  disappeared, 
and  expressed  lu  deep  concern  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"In  various  countries,  there  are  numerous 
cases  wherein  the  goverrmient  svstematlcally 
denies  the  detention  of  Individuals,  despite 
the  convincing  evidence  that  the  claimants 
p-ovlde  to  verify  their  allegations  that  such 
persons  have  been  detained  by  police  or  mil- 
itary authorities  and.  in  some  cases,  that 
those  persons  are.  or  have  been,  confined  in 
specified  detention  centers 

"This  procedure  Is  cruel  and  Inhumane 
As  experience  shows  a  disappearance'  not 
only  constitutes  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
freedom  but  also  a  serious  danger  to  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  safety  and  to  even  the 
very  life  of  the  victim  It  Is  moreover,  a  true 
form  of  torture  for  the  victims'  family  and 
friends  because  of  the  uncertalntv  they  ex- 
perience as  to  the  fate  of  the  victim  and  be- 
cause they  fee:  powerless  to  provide  legal 
moral  and  material  assistance  ' 

Further,  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the  gov- 
ernment's inability  to  maintain  public  order 
and  state  security  by  legally-authorized 
means  and  of  its  defiant  attitude  toward  na- 
tional and  International  agencies  engaged  In 
the  protection  of  human  rights 

The  1976  Annual  Report  states  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  'disappearance'  seems  to  be  a  com- 
fortable expedient  to  avoid  application  of  the 
legal  provisions  established  for  the  defense 
of  personal  freedom,  physical  security,  dig- 
nity and  human  life  itself  In  practice  this 
procedure  nullifies  the  legal  standards  es- 
tablished In  recent  years  in  some  countries 
to  avoid  illegal  detentions  and  the  use  or 
physical  and  psychological  force  against  per- 
sons detained" 

3  An  important  asf>ect  that  should  be 
pointed  out  Is  In  what  might  be  the  defini- 
tion of  a  disappeared  person  In  the  wTit  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  en- 
titled P*rez  de  Smith.  Ana  Maria  et  al  with- 
out request  (dossier  P-61  RNi,  1.221  petition- 
ers representing  1.542  disappeared  persons 
describe  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  persons  referred  to  have  been  appre- 
hended in  their  homes,  jobs  or  on  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfares,  depending  on  the  case,  by 
armed  groups,  who  prima  facie,  and  almost 
always  stating  so  expressly,   were   acting   in 
the  exercise  of  some  form  of  public  author- 
ity    The    above-mentioned    operations    took 
place    openly,    with    a    wide    deployment    of 
hie — sometimes  In  uniform — arms  and  vehi- 
cles: In  general  they  were  carried  out  In  an 
amount   of   time   and   with   a   thoroughness 
that  confirm  the  assumption  that  these  ac- 
tions  were  carried   out   by   members  of  the 
public  forces. 

"After  being  apprehended  as  stated,  the 
persons  on  behalf  of  whom  the  undersigned 
present  this  petition  have  disappeared  with- 
out a  trace  All  the  recourses  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, claims,  criminal  suite,  and  administra- 
tive efforte  have  failed,  as  the  investigating 
authorities  in  each  case  have  Invariably  re- 
ported no  record  on  their  detention." 

4.  In  other  denunciations  or  clalnu  received 
by  the  lACHR  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
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armed  group*  that  carry  out  the  operations 
in  the  homen.  apprehend  the  victim  and  oc- 
caalonally  his  spouse  and  children,  carry  out 
a  aearch  of  the  home,  looting  the  Delong- 
inga  of  the  reeldents.  and  as  a  general  rule 
take  away  all  members  of  the  family  after 
placing  hoods  over  thelT  heads  and  eyes 

The  persons  affected  by  these  operations. 
Included  in  the  lists  at  the  lACHR  are  most- 
ly men  and  women  20  and  30  years  of  age.  al- 
though older  persons  and  minors  have  also 
been  known  to  disappear  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren, kidnapped  with  their  parents  have 
been  released  and  delivered  to  relatives  >ir 
have  been  abandoned  In  the  streets  Utner 
children,  however,  continue  to  t>e  listea 
among  the  disappeared 

Ac<rording  u>  the  C^mmlselon  s  informa- 
tion the  phenomenon  of  the  disappeared  af- 
fects profeeslonals  studeiiU  union  workers 
employee*  m  various  areas  of  business  Jour- 
nalists, religious  leaders  military  re<-r\ilta 
and  buBlneeamen  in  other  words  moet  ele- 
ments of   Argen'.lne  society 

B    Drtrription  nf  the  oprrationi 

I  rrom  reports  received  by  the  lACHR  and 
from  Interview-!  and  hearings  held  during 
the  onslte  observation  with  disappeared  per- 
sons who  later  reappeared  as  well  as  *ith 
relative*  of  the  victims  and  wHnessee  of  the 
above-noted  at-tlons  three  stages  ejiierge  as 
part    of    the    disappearance    phenomenon: 

a  The  ApprehenAlon  or  Kidnapping,  de- 
scribed above  to  which  certain  clarlOcatlons 
should  be  added 

The  operations  for  the  most  part  are  car- 
ried out  by  grovips  whose  number  varies 
from  6  to  20  persons  which  arrive  at  the 
home  or  place  of  work  of  the  victim  In  several 
unmarked  cars  without  license  platen  and 
equipped  with  radios  that  allow  them  to 
communicate  with  each  other  In  some  cases 
they  are  vcompanled  bv  additional  support 
forcea  In  vans  in  which  af'er  the  mission  Is 
completed  they  transport  the  household 
goods  that  are  taken  from  the  homee  of  the 
victims 

The  people  carrying  out  the  operation  gen- 
erally arrive  In  civilian  clothing,  with  long 
and  short  nreariivs  to  Intimidate  the  victims 
and  witnesses  If  the  operation  Is  carried  out 
at  the  place  of  employment  or  on  the  public 
thoroughfajf  It  takes  a  very  short  time, 
however  at  a  residence  It  could  tAke  several 
hours  ««peclallv  when  necessary  to  await 
the  victim  s  arrival 

It  has  al.so  t)een  denounced  that  when 
relatives  witnesses  or  building  supervisors 
reported  the  occurrences  to  the  local  police 
the  response  was  usually,  after  admitting 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  say  that  thev  were 
unable  to  Intervene  In  the  few  ^aaes  where 
police  did  arrive  at  the  scene,  they  with- 
drew shortly  after  having  spoken  to  the  per- 
sons directly  involved  In  the  operation  This 
situation  has  been  called  "free  zone",  in 
favor  of   the  Intervening  parties 

b    The  Investigation 

After  the  kidnapping  there  Is  a  stage  at 
which  the  persons  are  taken  to  various  mili- 
tary establishments  ■  for  what  r-ould  be 
called     background  Inquiry" 

For  testimony  received  from  disappeared 
persons  who  were  later  released  one  can  Infer 
what  sort  of  mechanisms  were  used  In  this 
phase  of  the  operation  The  persons  In 
charge  were  well-trained  of  rank,  who  used 
111  treatment  and  torture  as  a  method  of  in- 


'  Several  claims  mentioned  some  of  the 
places  where  it  Is  alleged  that  persons  listed 
as  disappeared  have  been  held  They  are 
Campo  de  Mayo,  Federal  Sectirlfy  -Superln- 
tendency.  Bridge  12  the  Camino  de  la  Cln- 
tura.  Mar  del  Plata  Naval  Base  OuemMi 
Brigade,  the  Naval  Mechanics  School  E  Por.o 
de  Arana  In  the  city  of  L*  Plata,  Infantry 
Ouards  In  Palermo  Mllltarv  Regiment  "La 
Tablanda  '  Police  Commissary  and  Military 
Regiment  L«  Rivera"  in  dirdoba,  as  well  ba 
other  places  mentioned  In  Chapter  V 


terrogatlon  with  the  clear  purpose  of  weak- 
ening the  victim  In  order  to  obtain  confes- 
sions Infornxatlon  about  other  persons  and 
in  some  cases  an  a  system  of  Intimidation  of 
persons  who  were  later  set  free  without  being 
interrogated  usually  friends  or  relatives  who 
were  with  the  victim  at  the  time  of  appre- 
hension 

All  claimants  agree  that  torture  during 
prolonged  illegal  detentions  was  even  more 
severe  than  during  the  short-term  kld- 
iiappliiK's 

,Accordlt>g  to  testimony  received  only  a 
very  small  nvimber  of  the  pers<5ns  appre- 
hended during  this  stage  were  "regularued 
that  Is  granted  due  process  or  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Executive  i  PEN  i  Instead 
they  were  usually  transferred  to  clandestine 
detention  centers  During  its  on-site  observa- 
tion the  lACHR  Interviewed  several  persiuis 
In  prison  who  experienced  this  and  claimed 
to  have  been  kept  In  places  they  could  not 
Identify  with  persons  who  are  at  present 
listed  among  the  disappeared 

let  fhe  Disappearance 

2  Once  the  two  previous  stages  have  ic- 
furred  the  phenomenon  takes  on  dramatic 
characteristics,  when  no  Information  about 
the  whereabouts  of  the  persons  is  made 
known  Only  a  very  small  percentage  Is  later 
set  free  The  Commission  will  Include  In  the 
following  section  testimony  from  several 
persons  who  reappeared  '  Indicating  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  disappeared  persons 
the  constant  transfers  that  thev  were  s\i.>i- 
jecled  to  and  the  systems  of  surveillance  and 
attention  that  thev  underwent 

3  The  persons  that  reapp>eared  reflect  n 
physical  and  psvchologica;  state  of  serious 
oreakdown.  thev  live  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
m  some  cases  they  have  had  to  undergo  med 
leal  treatment  to  recover  A  high  percentage 
have  left  the  country  after  having  lived 
through  this  experience 

Up  to  now  the  persons  who  have  disap- 
peared under  the  circumstances  and  methtxls 
mentioned  above  continue  to  be  regarded  a-s 
missing 

C    Somr  rases  ol   thr  dxsapprarrd 

1  Some  case  histories  of  the  disappeared 
dlscuBSsed  below  have  been  noted  and 
studied  bv  the  Commission  In  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  analyzing  each  one  of  the 
thousands  of  denunciations  received  by  the 
lACHR  It  has  been  decided  to  select  as  rep- 
resentative examples  those  cases  which  In 
the  Commission  s  view  can  be  considered  as 
pilot  cases  Illustrative  of  general  sHuatlon.s 
TTie  lACHR  has  attempted  to  place  them  Into 
categories  based  on  their  relative  similarities 

2  The  rase  of  pregnant  women  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  lACHR  not  only  for  the 
mother  s  sake  but  becau.se  of  its  implica- 
tions regarding  those  about  to  be  b<jrn  and 
because  of  the  repercussions  this  has  on  the 
family 

Among  the  cases  presented  there  are  sev- 
eral Instances  of  the  kidnapplni;  and  dis- 
appearance of   pregnant   mothers 

3  Case  2970 — Silvia  Angelica  Corazza  de 
Sanchez 

The  lACHR  has  received  the  following 
claim: 


in  Chapter  V  regarding  Personal  Integrity 
mention  Is  made  of  the  various  torture  sys- 
tems applied 

One  example  is  that  of  Alvaro  Arag6n  de- 
tained under  PEN  Case  No  399y  Mr  Aragon 
afHrnis  in  declarations  t>efore  the  Judge  who 
to<:)k  cognizance  'if  the  case  of  Adolfo  Rviben 
Moldawsky  Case  2398.  that  he  spent  this 
stage  of  his  detention  with  him  that  the,- 
talked  on  several  occasions  until  they  were 
separated  and  that  as  of  this  date  there  Is 
no  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr 
Moldawsky 

See  Section  C.  subparagraph  (]l  relative 
to  Persons  who  disappeared  and  were  later 
released    ' 


"Silvia  Angelica,  of  Argentina  nationality. 
27  years  of  age.  married  At  the  lime  of  kid- 
napping on  May  19  1977  she  was  two  months 
pregnant,  seven  months  later  the  grand- 
mother received  the  baby  girl  born  In  deten- 
tion Mrs  Corazza  de  SAnchez  also  has  an- 
other l^lttle  girl,  four  years  old  Her  identifl- 
catlon  card  Is  number  6  071079  She  Is  a 
housewife  and  her  address  Is  Bartolome 
Mitre  2837  2nd  Floor  42  Federal  Capital 
Date  of  kidnapping  5  19  77  Place  "El 
Clavel  Bar  located  Avenue  Pavbn  across  the 
street  from  the  Lanus  Station  Time  be- 
tween 3  00  pm  and  5  pm  On  the  date  time 
and  the  place  mentioned  the  victim  was 
arrested  by  armed  persons  In  civilian  dress 
She  worked  In  a  textile  factory  In  the  same 
cltv  At  the  time  of  the  kidnapping  she  was 
two  months  pregnant  After  seven  months 
she  was  taken  to  the  home  of  her  mother 
accompanied  bv  three  persons,  who  although 
dressed  as  civilians  belonged  to  police  or 
senirltv  forces  they  had  a  short  meeting 
during  which  Mrs  Silvia  Angelica  handed 
her  mother  a  new-born  baby  girl  iflve  days 
old  I  stating  that  she  had  the  baby  while 
In  detention  and  that  she  had  been  well 
treated  during  delivery  Once  the  babv  was 
handed  over  they  left  for  an  unknown  desti- 
nation Since  then  nothing  further  has  been 
heard  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned  person  " 

In  note  dated  September  21.  1978.  the  Oov- 
ernment   replied  as  follows 

C  Persons  on  whom  there  Is  no  previous 
record  of  detention  and  who  are  the  subjects 
of  a  police  search  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior 

3    Silvia   Angelica   Corazza   de   Sanchez 

At  present  the  case  Is  being  processed  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  However, 
the  Commission  considers  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  8  reply  dews  not  refute  the  complain- 
ants statements 

f;    Magnitude  and  ccm^equence  ol  tht 
problern  of  tfie  disappeared 

1  The  origin  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
disappeared  the  manner  In  whlcn  the  dis- 
appearances occurred  and  the  astonlshlnR 
number  of  victims  are  all  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  historical  events  that  un- 
ft)lded  In  Argentina  during  the  last  few  years 
m  particular  the  organized  campaign  against 
subversion  The  violence  employed  bv  the 
terrorist  grovip>s  was  more  than  matched  by 
that  of  the  State  security  apparatus  result- 
ing In  serious  abu.ses  incurred  in  its  attempt 
to  suppress  the  subversion  bv  dispensing  with 
all  moral  and  legal  considerations 

Much  of  the  testimony  and  information 
which  the  Commission  has  received  appears 
to  support  the  fact  that  In  the  csmpalgn 
against  subversion  .'peclai  units  were  eetab- 
lished  with  participation  nt  different  levels 
of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  command  units  were  autonomous  and 
Independent  In  their  operations 

The  activities  of  these  command  units  were 
directed  against  all  persons  who,  actually,  or 
potentially,  could  pose  a  danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  State  by  virtue  of  their  real  or 
presumed  ties  to  the  subversive  movement 

This  campaign  unleashed  for  the  purpose 
of  totally  annihilating  the  subversive  move- 
ment had  Its  mo.st  sensitive,  cruel  and  In- 
human expression  In  the  thousands  of  dis- 
appeared persons  today  presumed  dead 
whom  It  left  In  Its  wake 

It  appetLTs  evident  that  the  decision  to 
form  the  command  unit*,  that  were  Involved 
In  the  disappearance  and  possible  extermina- 
tion of  these  thousands  of  person.s  was 
adopted  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  purpose  of  decentralizing  the 
antlsubverslon  campaign  As  a  result,  each  of 
the  command  units  had  unlimited  power  to 
eliminate  terrorists  or  those  suspected  of 
being  terrorists 

3  The  ContmLsslon  Is  not  able  to  give  an 
exact  number  of  the  disappearances  In  Ai- 
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centlna  Of  all  the  lists  of  disappeared  per- 
sons tJiat  have  been  received,  the  Commla- 
sion  tielleves  that  the  most  reliable,  since  It 
agrees  with  the  number  of  complaints  that 
11  ha»  received.  Is  the  list  turned  over  to  It 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  General 
Albaiio  Harfcuindeguy  Ihis  li^t  was  prepared 
by  the  Permaiient  Assembly  of  Htiinan 
Rights  the  Commission  of  Family  Member* 
of  Disappeared  and  Detained  Persona  for 
political  Reasons,  the  Argentine  League  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment for  Human  Rlghta."  This  list  Include* 
5818  persons  who,  between  January  7.  1975 
and  May  30  1979  were  "apprehended  In  their 
homes  places  of  work  or  In  public  places 
by  armed  groups  who  prima  facie,  and  al- 
most alwa.va  stating  so  specifically,  acted 
under  the  color  of  authority,  using  proce- 
dures conducted  In  the  open  with  a  full 
display  of  men — uniformed  at  times — weap- 
ons and  vehicles  and  carried  out  with  a 
promptness  and  detail  that  conftrma  that 
those  Involved  were  working  in  a  manner 
tvpiral  of  the  security  forces  ". 

The  aforementioned  list  does  not  Include 
persons  whose  families  have  not  presented 
testimony  to  the  agencies  that  prepare  the 
list  In  the  opinion  of  these  agencies  and 
the  Commission  this  means  that  It  does  not 
include  all  disappeared  persons 

During  the  Commls.slons  interview  with 
General  Hargulndegtiy,  the  General  pointed 
out  that  hLs  Ministry  has  carefully  examined 
the  U.st  in  question  and  that  of  this  list 
his  Ministry  had  received  complaint*  of  dis- 
appearances for  3  447  persons  Of  these  2  092 
had  no  Information  about  them  172  names 
were  repeated  16  persons  were  rurrently 
detained  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive. 
73  had  appeared  under  different  circum- 
stances and   18  had  died 

4  Whatever  Is  the  f^nal  number  of  dis- 
appeared persons  It  Is  nonetheless  Impres- 
sive and  d'les  nothing  if  not  confirm  the 
extraordinary  se^lo\lsne^s  of  this  problem 

Furthermore  the  lack  of  clarification  of 
this  problem  of  disappeared  persons  has  af- 
fected many  families  In  the  Argentine  com- 
munity The  uncertainty  and  lock  of  all 
con'act  with  the  victims  have  upset  the 
fannies  greatly  ana  especially  the  children 
who.  In  some  cases  witnessed  the  kidnap- 
pings of  their  parents  and  the  mistreatment 
to  which  they  were  subject  during  the  raid 
Many  of  these  chlld'en  will  n^ver  see  their 
parents  again  and  will  thus  Inherit  a  num- 
ber of  psycholoclcal  problems  from  their 
memory  of  the  clrcunistances  of  the  disap- 
pearance 

On  the  other  hand  many  men  and  women 
between  18  and  25  years  of  age  are  affected 
by  the  anxiety  and  length  of  time  that  has 
passed  without  any  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ents or  brothers  and  sisters 

Spouses  both  men  and  women  who  have 
been  violently  separated  live  In  an  environ- 
ment of  severe  mental  disturbances  ac- 
centuated by  the  many  economic  and  legal 
problems  that  this  se^aratlon  poses  for  them 
Many  men  and  women  do  not  know  whether 
•hey  are  widowed  or  still  married  Many  of 
them  will  never  regain  personal  peace 
narmony  or  security  because  of  the  exhaus- 
-lon  produced  by  their  attempt*  to  carrv 
on  in  a  home  where  the  physical  and  moral 
absence  of  the  father  or  the  mother  is  felt 
every  day 

These  and  other  problems  cannot  be  re- 
^n^^  f  1°"^  ^  *^*  situation  of  these  thou- 
^se.°,  !PP~^  persons  Is  not  clarified 
in  a  final  and  responsible  manner 

"For  example,   the   Commission    has  re- 

cTvJ^'  r°:'"   '^''   •"   ''°   compialnu  ^- 
celved   during   the   months   of   October   and 

^^^Zt'LV^J'   Fortunately  In  both  c^^s 

hltT^n.  "^  reported  to  the  Cocimtaslon 

unde  \°!fJ';'^!?''   »""  ""ng  detained,  are 


5  The  Commission  took  special  Interest  in 
exhausting  all  possibilities  to  determine. 
without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  truth 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  "disappeared 
To  this  end  It  made  inquiries  at  prison  es- 
vaolibhments,  military  installations,  ceme- 
teries, the  resociallzatlon  center,  all  those 
places  where  there  was  the  slightest  possi- 
bility that  persons  apprehended  by  police 
or  military  groups  might  be  held  or  might 
have  been  burled  All  of  its  efforts  have 
been  in  vain 

These  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
information  received  by  the  Commission, 
lead  the  Commission  to  the  painful  conclu- 
sion that  the  great  majority  of  the  disap- 
peared are  dead,  the  causes  of  which  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  determine  but  which 
:n  any  event,  a  great  responsibility  for  their 
captors  or  those  who  kept  them  detained 

8.  After  having  studied  with  great  thorough- 
ness the  response j  o.'  the  G.^>ernment  w.in 
re.spect  to  all  the  cases  discussed  above,  the 
Commission  would  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral comments 

The  Commission  cannot  fall  to  point  out 
that  during  the  period  1976  1979.  a  great 
number  of  persons,  ultimately  recognized  by 
'he  Government  as  ofTiclal  detainees  were 
initially  apprehended  and  held  tnromuni- 
(cido  in  operations  identical  to  those  which, 
according  to  a  great  body  of  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission,  produced  the  dis- 
appearances which  remain  unexplained 

This  Information  Is  confirmed  by  a  great 
ni;mber  of  persons  whose  detention  has  been 
recognized  at  some  point  or  another  by  the 
Oovernment.  who  have  testified  to  having 
seen  In  unofficial  detention  centers  various 
disappeared  persons  and  to  have  seen  them 
at  times  and  under  circumstances  which  co- 
incide with  the  denunciations  received  by 
•he  Commission 

In  a  number  of  cases  considered  such  as 
the  cases  of  Mrs  Fortl  Ms  Hagelln,  and 
Messrs  San  Vicente  and  Fallcoff  and  others 
exhaustively  investigated  by  the  Commission, 
vihlch  are  mentioned  In  this  report,  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Government  have  been  ex- 
tremely Inadequate  and  unconvincing  Most 
of  the  Government  replies  add  veri-  little  of 
substance,  and  do  not  persuasively  contra- 
dict the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  events 

In  addition  high  Government  officials  have 
stated  that  the  arrest  of  persons  suspected 
of  subversive  activity  were  carried  out  on  a 
regular  basis  by  security  forces  In  civilian 
clothing  Those  and  other  functionaries  have 
Implied  that  the  nature  of  the  conflict  re- 
quired the  application  of  measures  that  vio- 
lated human  rights 

Tn  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mission finds  It.self  compelled  to  reiterate 
Its  conviction  that  the  material  facts  of  the 
denunciations  must  be  presumed  to  be  true 
D  Unlawful  use  of  force  and  torture 
1  Both  before  and  durlne  the  on-site 
observation  'he  Commission  had  been  re- 
ceiving reports  testimonies  and  declarations 
pointing  to  the  practice  of  unlawful  use  of 
force  and  torture  In  Argentina.  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 
the  Argentine  Constitution,  and  the  alms 
proclaimed  by  the  Military  Government 
Junta  of  observing  Christian  morality,  the 
national  tradition  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Argentine  people 

The  unlawful  use  of  force  and  torture 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out  malnlv  dur- 
ing the  Interrogation  phase,  according  to 
complaints  presented  on  behalf  of  detainees 
In  Argentine  prisons  as  well  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  disappeared  or  who  have  been 
kidnapped 

2  There  are  many  wavs  In  which  unlawful 
physical  force  and  psychological  and  mental 
torture,  were  practiced  In  special  interroga- 
tion centers  commonly  known  as  chupaderos 
("roughlng-up  centers')  and  In  some  cases. 
In   the   prisons    These   torture  practices,   In 


many  cases,  were  carried  out  over  several 
months  of  interrogation  sessions  The  Com- 
mission has  analyzed  the  large  volume  of 
testimony  presented  about  these  practices, 
and  has  selected  the  following  Illustrative 
examples: 

laj  Brutal  beating  of  Inmates,  which  on 
several  occasions  has  resulted  in  broken 
bones  and  partial  disablement,  m  the  case 
of  pregnant  women  ii  has  caused  miscarri- 
ages and  according  to  some  allegations  has 
even  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  per- 
sons This  type  of  beating  is  carried  out 
With  different  kinds  of  metal,  rubber,  wooden 
and  other  weapons,  and  with  fists  and  kicks, 
Denunciations  have  been  made  claiming 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  fractured  ribs  and 
-■•lernum,  or  other  serious  internal  injuries, 
ibj  Confinement  in  punishment  cells  for 
several  weeks,  for  trivial  infractions,  under 
conditions  of  desperate  isolation  and  with 
the  application  of  coid  water  baths. 

ic)  The  chaining  ol  inmates  to  the  head- 
boards cf  beds,  or  to  the  seats  of  airplanes. 
or  other  vehicles  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another,  while  be- 
ing subject  to  beatings  aiid  insults. 

id  I  Mock  executions,  and.  in  some  cases. 
the  actual  execution  of  inmates  in  the  pres- 
tiice  of  other  prisoners  and  relatives  as  has 
occurred  according  to  denunciations  in  C6r- 
Qoba.  Salta  and  m  the  Death  Wing  in  La 
Plata,  among  others 

le)  Immersion  by  means  of  the  so-calied 
submarine,  where  the  victim  s  head  Is  covered 
With  a  cloth  hood  and  in'iermlttently  forced 
into  a  vessel  contain. ng  water,  in  order  to  in- 
duce asphyxiation  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
inJormatlon  from  the  prisoner; 

if  I  ihe  systematic  application  of  the  so- 
calied  plcana  eiectrlca  i electric  prod) ,  where- 
by the  victim  is  tied  to  the  metal  paru  of 
the  uc-  ana  iS  s.o.eciea  to  currents  of  r.igh 
•.  Gltage  electricity  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  head,  the  temples,  the 
mouth,  the  hands  the  legs  the  leet,  the 
breasts  and  genitalia:  furthermore  the  body- 
is  uouseo  wiin  va.er  sc  as  metier  to  conduct 
the  electrical  charges  According  to  com- 
plaints received,  in  some  cases  the  picana  is 
applied  while  a  physi:ian  checks  on  the 
Victim's  condition  after  each  series  of 
"shocks"  administered; 

g )  Burning  various  parts  of  the  Inmates 
body  with  cigarettes  until  they  are  covered 
With  ulcerous  wounds. 

(hi  The  application  of  pins  and  other 
Ein-.ilar  poi.'-.ted  Instrumentb  under  the 
finger  and  toenails; 

1 1 )  The  threat  or  consummation  of  rape  of 
both  women  and  men; 

(J I  Placing  prisoners  In  pens  with  vicious 
dogs  trained  by  the  captors,  until  they  are 
almost  dismembered: 

(k)  Keeping  prisoners  prostrate  and 
hooded  for  several  weeVs,  with  hands  and 
feet  tied  while  they  are  beaten; 

'1)  Suspending  inmates  from  the  celling 
with  their  hands  handcuffed  or  tied:  they  are 
tied  to  metal  or  wooden  bars,  and  their  feet 
are  kept  a  few  Inches  off  the  floor  which  Is 
covered  with  pieces  of  broken  glass  There  are 
also  cases  where  the  victims  are  suspended 
from  their  hands  or  feet  causing  fractures 
of  their  hips  or  other  bones, 

'm)  The  victims  are  kept  for  many  hours 
In  a  standing  position 

(n)  Giving  drugs  serum  or  Injections  to 
detainees  while  they  are  unconscious  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lengthy  torture; 

10)  Meticulous  searches  of  the  prisoners, 
abusing  all  parts  of  the  body,  causing  the 
corresponding  humlllatlor; 

ip:  The  use  of  the  so-called  bucket,  which 
consists  of  immersing  the  feet  in  very  cold 
and  then  very  hot  water  for  long  periods  of 
time. 


3  In  order  better  to  aooreclate  some  of  the 
torture  methods  used  by  the  military  or 
police  agents,  some  excerpts  taken  from  testi- 
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mony  prfsented  by  torture  victims  before  the 
CoumusAioii  uur.iij;  i.s  oii-s.te  ooservation  or 
pruir   to  the  visit   are  (|i;oted 

4.  Cmse  241(>— Profe»»or  Alfred  Bravo. 
Secretary  Oeiu-.al  o.  Uie  Con.rue.  ution  oi 
Education  Wor.cers  and  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Permanent  Assembly  for  Human  Rlgnu.  re- 
ported a»  follows: 

•On  September  8  1977.  I  was  taken  from 
the  school  *here  I  »«s  teaching,  on  Rlvada- 
vla  street  in  Buenos  Aires  I  was  told  that  I 
had  to  go  with  them  ithe  people  who  came 
for  him)  I  ballced  demanded  identification. 
but  was  uiken  to  the  Orluro  bridge,  where 
they  got  out  of  the  car  and  enacted  a  mock 
execution  Then  they  blindfolded  me  and 
began  to  subje.t  me  to  physical  mistreat- 
ment, then  .igain  by  car  they  took  me  to  a 
place  called  the  dub  .  which  Is  where  persons 
people  arrested  by  the  Federal  Police  are 
taken 

"The  prison  was  narrow,  they  took  away 
everything  I  had  tl.e  next  dav  was  the  first 
Interrogation  sessh^n  and  thev  applied  the 
electric  prod  During  mv  dai.s  as  n  dis- 
appeared, from  September  B  to  29.  they  In- 
terrogated me  on  how  the  Permanent  As- 
sembly for  Human  Rights  got  Information 
out  of  the  country,  who  ir.s  members  were 
and  where  it  obtained  n.s  money  Diirlng  the 
last  session  they  vianted  to  kni  w  about  the 
Confederation  of  ArgenMne  Educators 

During  t'  ose  davs.  I  receued  various  tor- 
ture treatments  the  main  one  being  the 
'bucket  where  they  place  your  feet  In  Ice- 
cold  water  and  when  thev  be^Mn  to  burn  thev 
take  them  out  of  the  lev  water  and  put  them 
in  hot  water  As  a  result  of  this  1  am  still 
uncoordinated  when  I  walk  the  burns  leave 
no  marks  Aside  from  the  bucket.'  there  Is 
the  'crucifixion  '  where  they  suspend  you  by 
the  arms,  you  are  not  mistreated  c.instantly. 
but  rather  thev  beat  you  and  then  they 
leave  and  let  voii  hang 

■"your  wrists  are  tried  with  pieces  of  cloth 
»o  that  there  will  be  no  mark.s.  and  the 
weight  of  vour  body  makes  you  sag  I  was 
subjected  to  the  collective  plrana  (prod) 
or  the  'rake  .  which  has  two  o'  three  prongs 
which  were  placed  on  my  gum.s  and  genitals 
After  I  reappeared  I  was  taken  to  Dnlt  9  In 
La  Plata 

When  I  was  transferred  to  the  Interroga- 
tion center  I  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  a 
pickup  truck  which  had  other  bodies  on  It. 
both  men  and  women  I  was  kept  without 
food  or  water  and  In  a  state  of  psvchologlcal 
torture  when  thev  would  tell  me  'today  It's 
your  turn    vou  will  be  shot  ' 

"The  torture  procedure  Is  very  iclentlflc 
Thev  moved  us  frequentlv  from  one  place 
to  another  and  we  alwavs  were  together, 
never  alone  Mnstlv  the  people  being  tortured 
lost  consciousness  verv  rapidly 

"On  June  18.  1978,  I  was  paroled  but  on 
August  21  of  the  same  '.ear  thev  tried  to 
kldn-\p  me  again  which  fact  I  denounced  to 
the  MinlsTv  of  the  Interior  One  month  after 
this  dennnrlatlon  was  made  I  was  dismissed 
from   mv  Job 

"fn  prison  I  had  a  bed  on  which  I  could 
not  lie  unless  r  was  told  to  do  so,  and  if 
f  lav  down  earlier  'hey  would  take  us  to  an 
I'-v  room  called  'the  pigs'  fchanchos)  The 
pigs  (chanchosl  is  a  verv  small,  cement 
room  a'  5  am  vou  are  made  to  get  up  and 
vou  can't  sit  down,  vou  have  to  walk  or  to 
s'and;  1  staved  there  for  five  davs  I  lost  52 
kilos  while  T  was  in  detention 

"I  was  blindfolded  and  handcuffed  the 
whole  -ime  T  did  not  eat  anvthlng  for  thir- 
teen days,  and  once  In  a  while    I  was  given 

S-,'.*K"t.''l?"  °Jr  **'"  *^''"  '  appeared  In  the 
Fl.th  Police  Headquarters  I  was  handed  my 
su.  case  with  a  description  of  what  it  con- 
for"u     and  thev  made  my  son  sign  a  receipt 

rehablll-a-lon  frea-ments   thev  fixed  mv  ribs 
»  man  survives  13  days  of  almost  con- 
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Slant  torture,  it  has  to  be  because  he  has 
faith  or  some  inner  strength  that  enables 
him  to  survive  Many  people  return  with 
tics,  others  with  depression,  some  were  given 
the  drug  mandrax'  during  their  imprison- 
ment then  they  were  taken  off  it.  and  they 
became  squealers'  |buch6n).  which  Is  wha' 
they  call  people  who  listen  to  prisoners'  con- 
versat.ons  and  iheii  inform  the  guards 

.M  one  time  during  torture  one  of  them 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  why  I  de- 
fended ^u:nfr<:ves  .  repl.ed  that  I  only  de- 
fended the  law  and  the  constitution.  Then 
this  fellow  told  me  that  In  this  flght  there 
was  always  a  margin  for  error  " 

The    Commission    received    the    following 
reply  from  the  .Argentine  Government 

In  this  regard,  the  Information  on  this 
indlv.dual  sho*.,  that  on  1J2178,  that  Is, 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
provided  the  Argentine  government  with  ad- 
ditional In'ormatlon,  Bravo  ceased  to  be  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  and 
was  consequently  released. 

"Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional informa-lon  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr  Alfredo 
Bravo,  the  Argentine  Oovernment  wishes  to 
reaffirm,  once  again,  that  when  it  keeps  a 
person  In  detention  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive  it  does  so  in  exercise  of  the  powers 
expressly  provided  in  Article  23  of  the  Con- 
stitution, keeping  foremost  In  mind  the  need 
to  guarantee  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion the  right  to  live  in  peace,  Ubertv  and 
dignity,  a  population  which  for  more  than  a 
decade  has  been  affected  by  the  constant  and 
permanent  aggression  of  terrorist  and  sub- 
versive elements  and  these  detentions  are 
not.  as  Is  sometimes  alleged,  carried  out  for 
ideological  reasons,  "  but  are  based  on  the 
need  to  protect  Argentine  society  from  po- 
tentially dangerous  elements 

■Furthermore,  the  Argentine  Government 
denies  that  activities  with  regard  to  Mr  Al- 
fredo Bravo  constitute  any  violation  of 
Human  rights,  but  rather,  that  they  fall 
withm  the  present  legal  procedures  ■ 

The  Commission  Is  continuing  its  consider- 
ation of   the  present  case. 

6  Case  2502— Mr  Jacobo  TImerman  for- 
mer editor  of  the  La  Opinion  newspaper  He 
made  the  following  statement  to  the  Com- 
mission 

"I  was  arrested  at  gun  point  at  three 
o  clock  in  the  morning  Thev  stole  Jewelry 
etc  t  was  handcuffed  and  thev  put  a  pun  to 
mv  head  For  one  month  I  was  subjected  to 
dally  Interrogations  of  up  to  16  hours  Naked 
blindfolded,  tapiado  (head  covered)  tied  to 
a  canvas  cot.  they  wet  mv  body  and  applied 
electrical  currents  There  was  a  physician 
who  during  the  torture  contlnunllv  took  my 
pulse,  and  another  put  lead  In  mv  mouth 
when  I  shouted  with  the  pain  of  the  shocks 
My  head  hurl  more  than  my  genitals 

■After  two  hours  of  torture,  thev  started 
the  formal  Interrogation  I  was  In  a  very 
narrow,  humid  cell  and  thev  did  not  allow 
me  to  go  to  the  toilet  They  kept  me  on  my 
knees  for  several  days  Tlien  they  took  nic 
to  the  federal  Police,  and  then  somewhere 
else  where  I  was  handcuffed  to  my  bed  all 
of  this  between  April  and  August   1977 

"I  was  held  as  a  disappeared  person  In  a 
place  called  Puesto  Vasco  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  La  Plata  and  in  another  place 
called  Caty  the  Martinez  in  this  latter 
place  I  was  with  Rafael  Perrota  a  newspa- 
perman, editor  of  Cronica  who  never  reap- 
peared I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  In  July 
1077  By  mistake,  thev  put  him  In  a  cell  with 
me  he  was  Insane  Perrota's  famllv  paid  a 
lot  In  ransom  money  but  he  never  appeared 
I  was  tortured  by  a  Comlsarla  i  police  In- 
spector) and  I  would  be  able  to  Identify 
even  the  exact  place  I  think  they  did  not 
kill  me  because  my  caotors  thought  they 
had  'Zlon's  Sage'  In  Argentina  " 

The  Oovernment   of   Argentina     In   a   note 
received   by   the  lACHR  on  March   27.   1980. 


with   regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  was  detained,  states  the  following 

With  regard  to  the  way  In  which  the 
claimant  was  detained  it  Is  e.ssentlal  to 
point  out  that  the  house  arrest  system  In- 
stituted by  Law  21  fiftd  is,  without  doubt,  a 
form  of  lessening  the  restrictions  occasioned 
by  the  place  m  which  the  detention  Is  car- 
ried out. 

1  his  IS  so,  because  otherwise  the  deten- 
tion must  be  effected  In  any  of  the  prison 
facilities  of  the  Republic;  this  f.bviously 
causes  greater  privations,  to  which  Timer- 
man  was  not  subjected  because  of  what  wax 
explained  above  " 

The   lACHR    Is   continuing   Its   considera- 
tion of  this  case 

I  From   the  Washington   Post    Oct     14.   I9«0| 
ARCENTiNr  Wins  Nobel  Peace  Phux 
(By  Karen  De'V'oung) 
Argentine    human    rights    activist    Adolfo 
Perez  Esqulvel.  49    h.'\s  been  named  the  win- 
ner of  the  1980  Nobel   Peace  Prlye  for  having 
"shone  a  light  In  the  darkness    of  repression 
m  Latin  America  through   his  work  coordi- 
nating   nonviolent     rights    movements     the 
prize    committee    announced     vesterday    in 
Oslo. 

A  well-known  sculptor  and  former  profes- 
sor at  the  Argentine  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts  In  Buenos  Aires  Pere*"  Esqulvel  in  the 
early  1970s  founded  the  Latin  American 
Service  for  Peace  and  Justice  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  draw  together  publish  and 
fa' mtate  the  activities  of  a  wide  range  of 
both  religious  and  secular  social  Justice 
agencies 

For  that  work,  Pere?  Esqulvel  was  arrested 
by  military  authorities  in  Argentina  m  April 
1977,  one  year  after  they  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment there  He  was  tortured  and  held  for 
15  months  without  charge  until  Interna- 
tional   pressure   led    to   his   release 

He  was  chosen  for  the  $212000  prl^e  yes- 
terday over  other  nominees  who  Inciided 
President  Carter,  Pope  John  Paul  II  British 
Foreign  Minister  Lord  Carrinpton  and  Zim- 
babwean  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 

Perez  Esqvilvel  s  selection  continues  a 
trend  of  awarding  the  peace  prize  to  h\iman 
rights  actlvltls's  Recent  winners  have  been 
Soviet  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov  In  1975, 
Betty  Williams  and  Mat  read  Corrlgan  of 
Northern  Ireland's  Peace  People  In  1976, 
London-based  Amnesty  International  In 
1977  and  last  year  a  Roman  Catholic  nun. 
Mother  Theresa  of  Cnlcultta 

Perez  F-squlvel  Is  well-known  In  Latin  hu- 
man rights  circles  but  his  name  has  rarely 
been  published  m  Argentlnas  Spanish-lan- 
guage press  The  Argentine  government  yes- 
terday made  no  comment  on  the  prize  an- 
nouncement and  observers  In  Buenos  Aires 
said  they  belle\ed  the  military  was  trying  to 
minlml/e  the  attention  his  selection  would 
draw  to  human  rights  abuses  there 

Although  the  evening  newspapers  in  the 
Argentine  capital  headlined  the  announce- 
ment, they  gave  little  detail  of  Perez 
Esqulvel's  activities  and  emphasized  his  tal- 
ent as  a  sculptor 

Earlier  In  the  dav  he  met  with  reporters 
In  the  humble  two-room  apartment  that 
hou«es  the  Peace  and  Justice  Service  offices. 
In  the  San  Telmo  section  of  Buenos  Aires 
Looking  bemused  and  shv.  he  absentmlnded- 
ly  stroked  a  white  cat  as  he  answered  ques- 
tions and  said  that  "this  prize  Is  not  for  me. 
but  for  my  organization  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  Justice  In  Latin  America" 
He  said  he  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  people  of  Latin  America,  for  the 
pensant-s  and  workers  of  Its  countries 

Human  rights  activists  In  the  United 
States  yesterday  hailed  his  selection 

Robert  Cox  who  as  editor  of  the  Engllsh- 
lan'^uage  Buenos  Aires  Herald  In  1977  pub- 
lished news  of  Perez  tsqulvel  s  arrest  helped 
work    to   free   him   and    was    forced    to   leave 
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Argentina  this  year,  described  the  choice  as 
"In  the  same  tradition  as  Mother  Theresa 

Perez  Esqulvel  Cox  said.  Is  a  "simple  and 
meek  man  the  most  humble  per.=on  In  the 
world  who  had  dedicated  his  life  at  con- 
siderable pfr.s<)nal  cost,  to  social  Justice  in 
Latin  America 

According  to  a  biography  prepared  In  1978. 
when  previous  prizewinners  Corripan  and 
Wllllar'.'  nominated  hini  tor  a  Nobel  peare 
award.  Perez  Esquivel  began  teaching  sculp- 
ture In  B-aenos  Aires  In  1956  It  was  not  until 
1971  that  he  became  Involved  In  local  groups 
that  followed  the  teachings  of  Indian  leader 
Mohandas  Gai.dhl.  who  led  that  covintrv  s 
Independence  struggle  through  nonviolent 
protest 

What  began  as  an  attempt  to  use  Oandhi  s 
tearhint^s  to  form  artisan  cooperatives  ."^oor. 
developed  Into  a  comprehensive  nonviolence 
movemeiit  and  in  1972  Perez  Esquivel  helped 
organize  a  general  protest  against  violence  in 
Argentina 

In  1973  he  founded  a  publication  called 
peace  and  Justice,  which  brought  together 
latin  American  wrltln-s  on  nuclear  nrn- 
prollferatlon.  disarmament  and  social  Justice 
lss>ii-.«  One  year  later.  In  a  conference  for 
strategic  nonviolence  held  In  Medellin 
Colombia,  attended  by  a  continent-wide  as- 
sortment of  church,  peasant,  and  profession- 
al human  rights  activists.  Perez  Esqulvel  was 
named  latin  American  coordinator  for  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Service 

This  period  was  the  beginning  of  a  stUl- 
contlnuing  cvrle  of  violence  and  military 
regimes  In  Latin  America.  beglnnln<.'  with  the 
Chilean  coup  in  1973.  followed  bv  the  Argen- 
tine military  takeover  l-i  1976  and  this  sum- 
mer, a  military  coup  in  Bolivia 

At  the  time  Perez  E.squlvel  outlined  the 
organization's  goals  as  the  establishment  of 
regular  contact  between  secular  and  non- 
secular  human  and  civil  rl^-hts  proups  the 
interchange  of  information  among  them, 
mutual  aid.  and  the  channeling  of  their  de- 
mands Into  common  causes  they  could  all 
share 

Although  It  Is  nut  officially  connected  to 
the  Catholic  Church  the  movement  directed 
by  Perez  Esqulvel  Includes  many  Catholic 
organizations  In  Latin  countries  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  Brazil's  Mbrra!  bishops  the  activist 
church  In  Chile  and  a  number  of  other 
Cathollc-allled  groups  It  also  Includes  peas- 
ant federations,  union  and  university 
groups 

Perez  Esqulvel  began  a  series  of  trips 
through  Latin  America  to  coordinate  the 
movement's  activities  and  It  was  while  ap- 
plying for  a  passport  for  one  of  these  trips 
that  he  was  arrested  by  Argentine  police  In 
April  1977 

The  Argentine  military  had  been  In  power 
little  more  than  a  year  and  righting  against 
a  highly  organized  network  of  leftist  terror- 
ists. It  set  about  "cleaning  up"  the  country 
through  repressive  means  and  arres'ed  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  suspected  of  being 
subversives  or  of  having  subversive  connec- 
tions 

Tho\isands  of  those  arres'ed  disappeared 
without  a  trace  Perez  Esqulvel  was  one  of 
the  lucky  ones  since  he  had  gone  to  the 
police  station  with  a  friend  who  sounded  the 
alarm  when  he  did  not  come  out  of  the  head- 
quarters 

Despite  International  outcries  however, 
Perez  Esqulvel  was  held  until  June  1978  in 
La  Pla'a  prison  After  he  was  fre»d  he  wrote 
privately  of  torture  and  conditions  in  the 
Jail,  where  he  said  he  was  sometimes  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  and  was  once  beaten 
simply  for  laughing 

AaoENTiNE  Rights  Activist  Wins  Nobel 

Peace  Prize 

(By  John  Vlnocur) 

Oslo    October  13  —Adolfo  P^rez  Esqulvel. 

the    leader    of   an    organization    promoting 


human  rights  In  Latin  America  was  named 
as  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
198''  today 

Mr  P.  rez  Esqulvel.  a  48-year-oId  Argen- 
tine was  described  in  the  citation  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Nobel  Committee  as  a  man  who  has 
"shone  a  light  in  the  darkness  ' 

"The  prize  winner  Is  an  Argentine  "  the 
committee's  chairman.  Prof  John  Sanness. 
said  m  reading  the  statement  accompanying 
the  award  "but  the  views  he  represents  carry 
a  vital  message  to  many  other  countries,  not 
least  m  Latin  America,  where  social  and  po- 
litical problems  as  yet  unsolved  have  re- 
sulted in  an  escalation  of  the  u.se  of  vio- 
lence " 

The  a'A-ard  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise Speculation  in  newspapers  here  about 
possible  winners  had  centered  on  the  partici- 
pants m  the  Rhodesian  peace  settlement 
Archbishop  Helder  Camara.  of  Recife  Brazil. 
and  Urho  Kekkonen  the  President  of  Fin- 
land, had  also  been  mentioned  as  possible 
choices 

The  winner  was  so  little  known  here  that 
the  Norwegian  News  Agency  identified  him 
as  a  Brazilian  in  Its  first  dispatch  on  his 
selection 

Mr  Pirez  Esqulvel  Is  secretary  general  of 
5servlclo  Paz  y  J\istlcla  en  America  Latina  a 
human  rights  organization  with  headqiiar- 
ters  In  Buenos  Aires  and  branches  in  several 
Latin  American  countries 

As  described  by  the  Noble  Committee,  the 
group's  gools  are  the  promotion  of  human, 
social,  and  economic  rights  through  non- 
violent means  Operating  in  cooperation  with 
clergvmen  critical  of  conditions  In  Latin 
America  Pcrvlclo  Paz  y  Justlcla  or  Service 
for  Peace  and  Justice  ha.s  given  assistance  to 
peasants  seeking  land  nnd  to  workers  at- 
tempting to  improve  their  conditions  The 
committee  said  the  organization  has  a  net- 
work of  contacts  throughout  Latin  America 

JAILED    FOR    MORE    THAN     A    YEAR 

Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  a  former  profes.sor  of 
architecture,  was  Jailed  by  the  Argentine 
Government  in  April  1977  and  released  more 
than  a  year  later  without  having  been 
charged  He  was  able  to  travel  to  Europe  this 
rear  and  visited  Oslo 

The  Nobel  Foundations  Norwelglan  di- 
rector Jakob  Sverdrup.  said  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr  Perez  E.squival  was  made  without 
controversy  by  the  five-member  committee 
appointed  by  the  Norwelglan  Parliament  Mr 
Perez  Esqulvel.  he  said,  was  one  of  57  In- 
dividuals and  14  organizations  proposed  for 
the  prize  which  carries  with  It  a  $212  000 
award  It  was  the  third  time  the  Argentine 
had  been  considered  Mr  Sverdrup  said,  and 
this  time  his  nomination  came  from  Malread 
Corrlgan  and  Betty  Williams  winners  of  the 
Peace  Prize  in  1976  for  their  work  in  North- 
ern Ireland. 

In  his  attempts  to  solve  conflicts  by  non- 
violence. Mr  I'crez  Esqulvel  was  said  by  the 
committee  to  represent  the  same  views  as 
Andrei  D  Sakharov  the  Soviet  physicist  who 
was  awarded  the  1975  prize 
The  citation  said: 

"In  the  early  1970's  Argentina  experienced 
a  form  of  civil  war  In  which  extreme  terrorist 
organizations  created  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
security and  fear  by  their  murders,  bomb 
attacks,  abductions  and  blackmail 

"The  military  regime  that  was  subse- 
quently set  up  has  itself  made  use  of  extreme 
violence  Thousands  of  persons  have  vanished 
without  trace,  and  In  many  cases  we  kno\<.- 
that  they  have  been  brutally  treated  and  put 
to  death  All  this  has  been  carried  out  under 
cover  of  complete  silence  without  the  sem- 
blance of  legal  procedure.  This  has  dis- 
rupted the  lives  of  men  and  women  v*  ho  have 
nothing  in  common  with  terrorism 

"P^rez  Esqulvel  Is  among  those  Argentines 
who  have  shone  a  light  in  the  darkness  He 
champions  a  solution  of  Argentlnas  grievous 


problems  that  dispenses  wnh  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, and  Is  the  spokesman  of  a  revival  of 
respect  of  human  rights" 

The  committee  added  that  Mr  P^rez  Es- 
quivel "represents  m  his  struggle  for  human 
rights  the  struggle  for  Argentina  s  image  and 
reputation  in  the  world" 

beriiclo  Paz  y  Justlcla  was  set  up  In 
Montevideo.  Uruguay  m  IS'^fi  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  a  number  of  nonviolent 
grovips  in  Latin  America  Mr  Perez  Esqulvel 
left  his  teaching  post  In  1974  to  t>ecome  the 
organization  s  secretary  general 

In  1976,  he  started  an  international  cam- 
paign to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  a  human  rights  commission  and 
'.vas  arrested  by  the  Argentine  military  au- 
thorities the  following  year  When  he  was  re- 
leased, he  was  required  tn  report  to  the  police 
and  to  conform  to  other  restrictions  but  the 
committee  said  these  controls  had  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse 

Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  is  the  second  Argentine 
to  win  the  Peace  Prize  since  its  creation  In 
1931  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas  an  Argentine 
Foreign  Olf.ce  official  received  the  prize  in 
1936  for  helping  to  resohe  a  dispute  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  The  prize  was  won 
last  year  by  Mother  Teresa,  a  nun  working 
with  the  poor  of  Calcutta 

EXPELLED   ARCEN'HNE    HAILS   AWARD 

Jacobo  Timerman  a  publisher  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  Argentina  last  year  yesterday 
hailed  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
.^dolfo  Perez  Esqulvel 

"It  Is  of  great  importance  for  the  human 
rights  fight  in  Argentina  that  I'^rez  Esqulvel 
IS  the  new  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  "  Mr 
Timerman  said  by  telephone  from  Columbia. 
Missouri,  where  he  Is  giving  a  lecture  on 
h.iniar.  rights  and  journalism  m  Argentina 

'  Pf  rez  Esquivel  and  myself  are  two  of  the 
very  few  journalists  who  were  m  Jail  in  Ar- 
gentina and  submitted  to  torture  and  were 
able  to  survive  and  be  released  be(»use  of 
;n-ernatlonal  pressure      he  said 

"This  award  to  Perez  Esquivel  means  that 
the  world  is  aware  of  what  it  means  to  fight 
for  human  rights  in  Argentina.  "  Mr  Timer- 
man  added. 

[From   the   New  "Vork  Times,   Oct    14.    1980 J 
A   TIRELESS   Friend    of    the    Dispossessed — 

ADOLPH     PtREZ     ESQriVEl. 

(By  Edward  Schumacher) 

BvENOs  Aires,  October  13  — Ado'.fo  P<'-rez 
Esqulvel  stood  patiently  In  sandals  pett.ng  a 
white  kitten  and  talking  to  Mexican  televi- 
sion on  the  phone  It  was  one  of  dozens  of 
phone  calls  that  have  poured  in  from  ail 
over  the  world  since  this  morning,  when  he 
received  a  telegram  from  Norway  marked 
"urgent," 

■'This  Norwelglan  Nabe:  Committee  has 
the  honour  to  inform  ycj.'  the  telegram 
said  In  English,  misspelling  Nobel,  'that  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  1980  has  been  awarded  to 
you    Letter  to  follow" 

The  office  about  him  was  shabby,  with 
paint  peeling  from  the  celling  A  bare  light 
bulb  was  suspended  in  midair  A  picture  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  was  tacked  on  the  wall 
and  tn  a  corner  sat  a  chest  marked  "Study 
kit  on  Mahantma  Oandhi  " 

Adolfo  Perez  Esqulvel  'pronounced  PEH- 
rez  es-klh-BELLi  Is  relatively  unknowx  even 
:n  Argentina,  but  the  telegram  has  suddenly 
changed  that  His  office  was  crammed  with 
excited  supporters  and  photographers  Only 
he  seemed  to  be  calm  ending  the  phone 
(all  and  returning  to  the  mtervie-.^ 

"I  accept  this  prize  In  the  name  of  Latin 
America  and  its  workers.""  he  said  m  a  soft 
voice,  "in  the  name  of  its  campeslnos  an^* 
Its  priests  ■who  are  working  diligently  for 
the  peace  and  rights  of  all" 

Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  head  of  the  Service 
for  Peace  and  Justice  In  Latin  America  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic  lay  leader  and  human  rights 
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activist  «.h(i  ha5  b^en  Instrumental  In  co- 
ordinating; ecumenical  human  n>;hts  efforts 
throughout  Latin  America 

Working  quietly  and  tirelessly  at  the  com- 
mittee level,  he  and  others  like  him  have 
helf>ed  to  make  churches  particularly  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  mcrea-smnly  iinihed  and 
potent  force  for  human  rights  In  a  region 
where  many  people  sutler  economic  and  so- 
cial deprivation  and  political  repression 

One  thing  that  has  distinguished  Mr 
P -rez  Esqulvcl  from  the  others  Is  that  he 
has  also  been  an  outspoken  leader  and  paid 
the  Consequences  Since  a  military  coup  In 
1976,  Argentina  has  had  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lently repressive  regimes  In  Latin  America 
An  advocate  of  nonviolence  Mr  Perez  E»- 
qulve!  lias  condemned  the  Junta  for  the 
estimated  10.000  to  20  000  people  who  have 
"disappeared  '  at  the  hands  of  state  security 
forces 

He  was  arrested  In  1977,  tortured  and  Jail- 
ed for  more  than  a  year  He  was  then  placed 
tinder  house  arrest  for  14  months  more,  but 
emerged  from  thl.s  confinement  in  September 
as  active  on  behalf  of  human  rights  In  Ar- 
gentina and  other  I.atln  American  countries 
as  ever 

"I  think  things  have  Improved  here."  Mr 
Perez  Esqulvel  said  "But  one  problem  Is  to 
rind  oat  what  happened  to  the  disappeared 
Those  who  have  not  been  processed  and  are 
in  prison  should  either  be  Judged  or  set  free 
If  there  Is  Justice  In  Argentina  let  It  be  prac- 
ticed People  have  to  be  respected  for  what 
they  are — people  " 

Mr  Pf^rez  Eaqvilvel  has  been  working  with 
the  so-called  mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo, 
who  frequently  gather  before  the  presiden- 
tial palace  here  to  carry  on  a  lonely  vigil  for 
their  missing  children 

MOST  ARr  fRrst'Mro  orAD 
Most  of  the  mlssln>;  are  prestimed  dead 
TTie  Government  has  resisted  an  accounting. 
savin*;  that  many  ^re  amonp  the  unnamed 
casualties  that  are  part  of  any  war.  and  It 
was  a  war  a(;Rlnst  subverelnn  that  the  Gov- 
ernment says  It  was  flk;htlng  The  "disappear- 
ances '  have  largely  ended  In  the  last  year, 
thouch  luiman  rlpht.^  groups  sav  that  35  peo- 
ple are  suspected  of  being  victims  of  the 
practice   this   year 

The  awiird  of  the  Peace  Prize  to  Mr  P^rez 
Esqulvel  Is  an  embarrassment  for  the  mili- 
tary O' vernment  which  wa«  conspicuously 
silent  about  It  today 

Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  snid  the  prize  would 
help  "amplify"  the  hviman  rights  movemen'. 
In  Argentina  and  give  weight  to  the  pressure 
on  the  Government  He  would  u.se  the  prize 
money    he  said,  to  further  those  ends 

The  laureate,  a  48-ycar-old  with  long,  di- 
sheveled brown  hair  who  was  dressed  todav 
In  a  simple  blue  sweater  and  trousers  con- 
Mders  himself  a  follower  of  Mr  Oandhl  But 
Mr  Pi>re/  K.squivel  Is  a  backrooms  man  a 
committee  organl/er.  not  a  charismatic  pub- 
lic leader  The  list  of  human  rights  groups  he 
has  or^-anti-ed  here  and  worked  with  In  coun- 
tries siich  as  Chile  Paraguav  Brazil  and  EI 
.Salvadf)r  Is  long 

A     SCTTLPTOR     BY     PROrtSSION 

He  Is  married  and  has  three  sons,  the  olde.";t 
of  whom  24-vear-old  Leopoldo.  works  with 
him  In  hl6  quest  to  better  human  rights  In 
Latin  America 

Mr  P<^rez  Esqulvel.  a  sculptor  by  profes- 
sion, was  a  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
National  In.-itltute  of  Fine  Arts  and  many  of 
his  works  are  dlsplaved  in  museums  and 
plazius  here  But  he  is  also  an  evangelical 
Catholic  akin  to  the  theologians  in  Latin 
America  who  stress  the  social  work  of  the 
church  He  has  dropped  his  sculpturlnt;  a.- 
most  totally  for  hl.s  human  rights  crusade 

Mr  Perez  Esqulvel  protested  violence  In 
Argentina  before  the  military  coup,  when 
extreme  rightists  and  leftists  terrorized  the 
population  and  battled  each  other  In  1972. 
At  about  the  time  he  began  organizing  hu- 


min  rights  groups  in  earnest  he  engaged  In 
a  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  viflencc 

Hie  own  arrest  and  detention  — he  was 
never  charged — was  widely  protested  by  lead- 
ing cardinals  In  Latin  America  and  Europe 
He  declined  today  to  specify  what  torture  he 
endured  but  In  an  interview  last  year  he  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  he  wa.s  beaten  on 
the  testicles  and  that  water  was  withheld 
from  him  ftir  a  week 

"Instead  of  talking  of  problems."  he  said 
today.  "I  rather  speaK  of  hope  It  gives  me 
energy  to  go  ahead  and  push   ' 
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•  Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  u.se  this  optwrtiinity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  seriou.s  breach  of  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  system  While  this  is  only 
one  specific  case,  it  may  well  illustrate  a 
problem  Government  wide 

1  he  Federal  Trade  Commission  hns  for 
several  years  been  pursuing  an  antitrust 
case  ag;alnst  the  Nation's  three  largest 
cereal  manufacturers  The  administra- 
tive law  judge  handling  the  case  was 
>Iairy  H  Hinkes,  who  decided  lo  retire 
before  the  case  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion Realizing  that  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  retried  and  reresear*  hed 
under  a  new  ALJ,  FTC  Chairman  Pert- 
rhuck  approved  a  contract  totaling 
$72,000  to  retain  Mr  Hinkes'  involve- 
ment In  the  case 

I  suggest  that  this  gravely  Impunes 
Mr  Hinkes  independence  from  ihc  FTC 
and  his  obiectiviiy  m  judging  the  case 
Even  though  Chairman  Pertchurk  re- 
moved himself  from  the  Commission's 
consideration  of  the  contract  itscll  it  is 
known  that  he  phoned  Mr  Hinkes  to 
urge  his  acceptance  of  the  ofTer 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  Con- 
gress Will  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
performance  of  the  ALJ  system,  review- 
ing the  testimony  taken  at  tlir  oversight 
hearings  last  September  by  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  and  recommend 
substantive  changes  where  they  are  ap- 
propriate It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  this  quasl-judicial  system  that  It 
is  fair  and  free  from  biased  mfluence  If 
this  country  continues  to  rely  on  regula- 
tion instead  of  law  to  achieve  our  various 
objectives,  then  our  citizens  mast  be  as- 
sured of  comiilele  and  objective  con- 
sideration of  their  cases. 

Thank  you.  Mr  President  • 


PRIDE  OF  THE  MARINES 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President, 
on  November  J3  an  article  appeared  m 
the  Chicago  E.xpress-Ncws  by  Maury 
Maverick  that  called  to  mind  the  extra- 
ordinary patriotism  of  a  truly  extraordi- 
nary man— the  late  Senator  Paul  Doug- 
las of  Illinois. 

We  remember  Paul  Douglas  today  for 
his  contribution  to  this  Nation's  social 
legislation  for  his  brilliant  academic  ca- 
reer at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  for 
his  three  outstanding  terms  in  the  U  S. 
Senate 

But.  in  this  article.  Mr  Maverick,  who 
IS  himself  the  son  of  a  great  Texas  Con- 
gressperson.  portrays  another  Paul 
Douglas  That  was  the  renowTied  econo- 


mist, who.  at  the  out.set  of  World  War  II. 
used  hl.s  substantial  political  influence  to 
secure  a  special  favor  for  himself 

Mr,  Maverick  wrote 

It  was  1942  and  a  company  of  enlisted  Ma- 
rines was  about  to  graduate  from  Paru 
Island,  S  C  ,  the  East  Coast  boot  camp  for 
leathernecks 

A  drill  instructor  spoke  his  piece  by  con- 
gratulating the  boots  for  their  accomplish- 
ments Up  and  down  the  litie  he  looked  at 
\oung  men  In  their  teens  Then  his  eyes  came 
to  a  man  with  snow  white  hair  It  was  PFC 
Paul  Douglas.  50  years  of  age 

Prof  Douglas  could  have  remained  a  civil- 
ian or  become  a  colonel  ai  the  snap  of  his 
fingers  But  Paul  had  a  thing  in  his  put 
about  the  plain  people  of  his  countrv  he 
Identified  wuh  them  Pulling  strings  Is  what 
got  him  to  the  Marine  enlisted  men's  ()oot 
camp,  where  he  neither  gave  nor  received 
anv  quarter 

Paul  Douglas  went  on  to  fight  m  some 
of  the  most  savace  battles  of  the  Pacific 
war.  in  places  with  names  like  Okinawa 
and  Pelelieu  He  won  a  Bron/e  Star  for 
heroic  achievement  '  And  he  earned  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  the  scars  nf  the 
wounds  he  sustained  on  Okinawa 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  to  ever  ha\e  graced  this 
Chamber  He  left  for  us  an  example  of 
compassion,  integrity,  and  unsurpas.sed 
courage — moral,  physical,  and  intellec- 
tual He  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
forgotten 

So.  Mr  President.  I  warmly  endorse 
Maury  Maverick's  call  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  column  for  'a  round  of  cheers  for 
the  Marines  on  their  205th  anniversary." 
.^nd  I  add  to  that  a  special  cheer  for  the 
memory  of  Paul  Etouglas — economist. 
Senator,  statesman,  and  proud  fighting 
man  of  the  Corps 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr  Mavericks 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Pail   H    DofcLAS     Marint    .Sfnatoh 

(By  Maury  Maverick) 
If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

Ever  gaze  on  Heaven  s  scenes. 
They  will  find  tl  e  stree-s  are  guarded 
By  United  States  Marines 

— From    The  Marines  Hymn  ' 

It    was    1942    and    a   comnanv    of   enlisted 

Marines  was  about  to  graduate  from  Parrls 

Island.  SC  .   the  East   Coast   boot  camp   for 

leathernecks 

A  drill  Instructor  spoke  his  piece  by  con- 
gratulating the  boots  for  their  accomplish- 
ments L'p  and  down  the  line  he  looked  at 
voung  men  In  their  teens  Then  his  eves 
cime  to  a  man  with  snow  while  hair  It  was 
PFC  Paul  Douglas    .SO  years  of  age' 

Paul  Douglis")  'Vou  mean  the  man  who 
became  the  United  .States  senator  from  Illi- 
nois after  World  War  IP  Yes  brothers  and 
sisters  It  was  old  Paul  who  before  going  hack 
to  civilian  life  would  he  wounded  at  Pelelieu 
and  Okinawa  and  be  awarded  the  Bron7e 
Star 

Born  In  Salem.  Mass  on  March  26  1892. 
he  graduated  from  Bowdoln  College  and  then 
took  a  graduate  degree  from  Cohimbia  First 
an  Instructor  at  Harvard,  then  at  Reed  Col- 
lese  In  Oregon,  his  most  famous  stint  as  a 
teicher  was  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  became  a  renowned  professor  of 
economics  the  moderator  of  the  Chicago 
Rotmd  Table  of  the  Air — a  nationally  re- 
spected radio  dlS'-usslon  group — and  a  con- 
s\iltant  to  the  Whl'e  Hons^  a'ont-  wl'h  other 
frl*nds  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  like  Samuel 
"Sammy   the   Rose  "   Roseman — born   In   San 
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Antonio,  by  the  way— and  Thomas  "Tommy 
the  Cork"  Corcoran 

When  the  call  to  arms  came  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Prof  Uoiiglas  could  have  remained  a 
civilian  or  become  a  colonel  at  the  snap  of 
his  fuigers  But  Paul  had  a  thing  In  his  gut 
about  the  plain  people  of  this  country;  he 
Identifted  with  ihem  He  decided  lo  go  to  war 
as  an  enlisted  man  Pulling  strings  Is  what 
got  him  to  the  NTarlne  enlisted  men's  boot 
camp,  where  he  neither  gave  nor  received 
an\    quarter 

it  was  a  grand  day  for  the  famous  Univer- 
sity of  Chi-Jgo  professor  as  he  stood  with  his 
feliow  Marines  about  to  graduate  Hardened 
sergeants,  old  China  Marines  no  less,  were 
standing  oft  to  the  side  They  had  come  to 
watch  Paul  graduate 

Suddenly  a  Jeeo  appeared  driven  by  a 
Marine   Corps   general 

"PFC  Paul  Douglas  front  and  center'  Get 
In  this  Jeep    The  White   House   Is  calling" 
Off  they  drove  and  the  enlisted  man  was 
taken  to  a  telephone 

"Hello.  Capt  Douglas  how  are  you''  This 
is  Franklin  Roosevelt  " 

•^:r  President  I'm  not  a  captain.  I'm  a 
private  first  class  " 

"Paul,  as  of  this  moment  It  is  Capt 
Douglas" 

That  day  'Alth  PFC  stripes  on  his  sleeves 
and  a  captain's  bars  on  his  collar.  Paul  Doug- 
las spent  farewell  hours  with  his  buddies 
some  of  them  young  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
children. 

Is  this  a  true  story''  It  s  about  99  percent 
the  truth,  and  was  one  of  the  tales  swapped 
back  r.nd  furth  last  week  when  former  Ma- 
rines got  together  for  a  San  Antonio  birthday 
party  of  the  U  S  Marine  Corps,  which  claims 
Its  Inception  as  Nov  10  1775 — the  first  re- 
cruiting was  done  at  Tuns  Tavern  In  Phila- 
delphia The  proprietor  of  the  tavern,  an 
Irishman  nsmed  Robert  Mullan,  was  made 
captain  of  a  company  of  Marines 

The  person  in  our  town  who  knew  Douglas 
the  best  durlne  World  War  I'  Is  Frl'z  Knust 
a  lawyer  and  a  retired  Marine  colonel  Thty 
were  close  f;  lends  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
Around  spring  of  194,3  Knust  went  to  Paul 
Dougla.s.  then  an  adjutant  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  ofTlcoio  to  combaL  or  for  rotation  to 
the  states  "Paul,  "  Fritz  said  "There's  an 
ollicer  from  San  Anfnlo  who  wants  orders  to 
combat :  his  name  Is  John  Ooode  " 

Paul  took  the  name  down  and  In  a  matter 
of  days  John  was  cfT  to  the  First  Marine  Di- 
vision a  Sliver  Star  and  two  Purple  Hearts 
An  old  friend  of  mine  despite  our  philo- 
sophical dilTerences  John  asked  Charles 
Orsln'^cr  a  conservative  and  me  to  be  the 
gidfathers  of  one  of  his  sons  The  thought 
«as  that  any  way  the  world  revolution  went, 
right  or  left,  his  kid  would  have  a  friend 

It  was  at  the  front  Unej  on  Okinawa  where 
L:  Goode  last  saw  Pati!  Douglas  Here  Is 
Gooflcs  memory  of  that  moment: 

"Flame  throwers  were  needed  and  Marines 
to  operate  them  Because  of  casualties,  word 
went  out  for  volunteers  Douglas  had  been 
way  back  at  division  headqtiarters  No  one 
knows  how  he  did  It  to  this  day.  but  he  got 
his  hnds  of  some  flame  throwers  and  made 
himself  up  a  squad  of  clerk  typists  It  was  an 
as'onlshln?  'h:nc  for  me  to  see  that  old 
white-haired  man  struggling  with  flame 
throwers  and  other  heavv  equipment 

"Something  else  unusual  happend  Doug- 
las saM  to  me  -Franklin  Roosevelt  has  Just 
died  '  There  were  tears  streaming  down  his 
face:  we  knew  he  was  deeplv  hurt  because 
he  hai  been  a  significant  fieure  In  the  New- 
Deal  Pnil  said  he  was  gring  Into  the  caves 
and  do  mop  up  work  on  the  Jaoanese.  That's 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  wounded" 

While  fighting  In  the  caves  Pauls  flame 
thrower  exploded  He  was  burned  over  a 
good  deal  of  his  body,  especially  one  of  his 


h-xnds.  which  looked  like  a  claw  until  the  day 
he  died  years  later  It  was  in  that  cave  that 
he  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  "heroic  achieve- 
ment In  action" 

.After  a  stay  In  various  hospitals.  Douglas 
was  discharged  from  the  Marines  and  went 
back  lo  Chicago  with  a  desire  to  enter  pol- 
itics The  Democratic  Party  was  keeping  an 
eye  on  two  men  One  was  Adlal  Stevenson, 
who  wanted  to  be  the  Illinois  senator,  and 
the  other  was  Paul  Douglas,  who  wanted  to 
be  go'.trnor 

Before  World  War  n,  Paul  had  fought  the 
Cook  County  political  machine  The  l>oys  In 
the  backroom  decided  It  would  be  a  lot  safer 
to  have  Paul  Douglas  In  Washington  than  In 
the  governor's  office  Paul  knew  where  the 
sKeltons  were  and  no  telling  what  kind  of  a 
reform  program  he  might  have  started  had 
he  been  the  governor 

In  the  US  Senate  to  which  he  won  elec- 
tion 1  1  1948.  Douglas  was  a  lonely  figure 
President  Harry  Truman  disliked  him:  LBJ 
did  no*  consider  him  a  favorite  In  1967  Paul 
was  de;eated  for  re-election  by  Charles 
Percy,  and  lived  out  his  life  with  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  his  wife,  a  fine  woman,  and  once  a 
member  of  Congress  herself 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  Douglas  to  Fritz 
Knust  the  San  Antonio  lawyer  Republican 
and  conservative'  Well,  here's  what  Fritz  told 
ri.c  the  other  day: 

Paul  to  me  was  a  brilliant  man  of  com- 
passion and  a  superb  Marine  officer  who  told 
me  the  only  time  he  ever  asked  FDR  for  a 
favor  was  when  he  got  the  White  House  to 
clear  It  for  him  to  go  to  the  enlisted  men's 
boot  camp 

"He  knew  and  loved  classical  music  and  at 
'light  would  come  to  my  tent  and  we  would 
play  plK  nograph  records  together  and  talk 
about  books  He  was  a  liberal,  but  he  re- 
Jertetl  dishonesty  whether  It  was  In  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative  I  know  why  he  had  trouble 
In  the  Senate,  Paul  had  a  strict  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  -i'ou  write  something  nice 
ahoui the  man  - 

So  here's  a  round  of  cheers  for  the  Marines 
en  their  205th  anniversary  with  an  extra 
cheer  for  Paul  Douglas  He  was  my  friend 
Today's  column   is  In  his  memory  0 


RADIA-nON  FROM  COAL  VERSUS 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

•  Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  nuclear 
promoters  are  fond  of  spreading  myths 
about  how  much  radiation  the  public  is 
exposed  to,  and  will  be  exposed  to,  from 
nuclear  power.  It  is  hard  to  believe  there 
ii.  e\-en  one  American  who  hasn't  heard 
the  song  "Nuclear  power  will  give  you 
less  radiation  than  •  •  •■■  followed  by 
things  like  "living  in  Denver.  "  "getting  a 
chest  X-ray."  "living  in  a  brick  house." 
"sleeping  next  to  your  w-ife."  and  so  forth. 

LOSING    TOUCH    WTTH    REALrTY 

These  claims  are  fraudulent  on  their 
face,  because  no  one  has  any  idea  what 
the  real  dose  of  radiation  to  the  public 
from  nuclear  power  is  going  to  be  It  all 
depends  on  how  perfectly  the  astronomi- 
cal quantities  of  radioactive  poisons  gen- 
erated will  be  contained — including  some 
which  remain  dangerous  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years. 

Nuclear  promoters  seem  to  have  lost 
touch  with  reality  when  they  predict  that 
a  nuclear  power  economy  will  only  de- 
liver a  trivial  dose  of  radiation  to  the 
pubhc  In  their  never-never  w-orld.  the 
leaks,  puffs,  burps,  spills  and  "unex- 
pected migrations"  of  radioactivity  we 
in  the  real  world  hear  about  almost  dailv 


never  happen  Things  like  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident  don  t  happen. 

I'FRFrCTION    REQl. :niE.y — a'J  9»9    PERCENT 

Remembering  that  just  one  of  the 
large  nuclear  plants  now  being  built  can 
produce  the  radioactive  equivalent  of 
1.000  Hiroshima-type  atom  bombs  each 
veir.  It  becomes  apparent  that  in  order 
to  keep  their  promises  of  a  trivial  radia- 
tion dose,  nuclear  promoters  will  have  to 
ai_ii.e.t:  Deiter  than  99  999-percent  per- 
fection in  their  containment  of  their  ra- 
dioactive poisons  It  IS  a  little  hard  to 
beheve.  using  one's  common  sense,  that 
any  humans  will  ever  achieve  that  level 
of  perfection  It  is  especially  difficult 
given  the  fact  that  about  4  tons  of 
"Special  Nuclear  Materials  "  are  already 
estimated  to  be  MUFFED  'material  un- 
accounted for— missing,  m  nuclear  par- 
lance' ,  and  that  recently  2  grams  of  Plu- 
tonium fell  out  of  a  filing  cabinet  at  a 
nuclear  facility  in  Colorado. 

IF    EVERYTHING    GOES    PERrECTLy 

In  short,  the  whole  basis  for  the  prom- 
ises of  the  nuclear  promoters  can  be 
summed  up  with  the  foolish  idea  that 
"if  everything  goes  perfectly  then  every- 
thing will  go  perfectly."  Actually,  there 
is  substantia!  evidence  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry does  not  believe  everything  will 
go  perfectly,  because  for  the  past  decade 
they  have  steadfastly  fought  efTorts  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  radiation  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  public  to  be  exposed 
to.  If  they  only  plan  to  give  us  a  trivial 
dose  'like  1  or  2  millirems  per  vear.  av- 
erage >  why  did  they  fight  the  i'to  milh- 
rem,  and  then  the  25  milhrem.  limits' 

THE   RADIATION   FROM    COAL    MYTH 

Mr.  President.  In  addition  to  the 
fraudulent  claims  I  mentioned  earlier. 
one  which  the  nuclear  promoters  have 
been  pushing  lately  is  the  myth  that 
there  is  a  greater  radiation  hazard  as- 
sociated with  generating  electricity 
from  coal  than  from  nuclear  power  I 
am  pleased  to  provide  some  information 
from  a  leading  scientist.  Dr.  John  W 
Gofman,  which  thoroughly  puts  this 
myth  to  rest,  along  with  some  other 
claims  of  the  nuclear  propagandists  I 
request  that  part  of  the  letters-to-the- 
editor  section  of  the  June  1980  edition 
of  Libertarian  Review  'published  at 
1620  Montgomery  St  .  San  Francisco 
Calif.  94111'  be  printed  at  this  pomt  :n 
the  Record  along  with  a  brief  biogra- 
phy of  Dr  Gofman  and  an  additional 
note  of  my  owti. 

The  material  follows : 
Coal  VERSt;s  Nckes  As  a  Radiation  Hazard 

I  Adapted  from  "Radiation  and  Human 
Health.  "  by  John  W  Gofman  Sierra  Club 
Books,  198i  In  press) 

And  more  on  nukes  . 
'^'our  conMnued  attack  on  nuclear  power 
has  the  hysterical  tone  that  permeates  the 
popular  press  and  Is  based  or.  very  shaky 
scientific  reasoning  Mr  Rlggen bach's  read- 
ing of  the  article  he  cited  In  the  Neu  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  was  evidently 
quite  superficial  He  states  that  'Leukemia 
has  occurred  at  more  than  two  times  the 
normal  rate  among  persons  who  w-ere  under 
15  and  living  In  Utah  In  the  path  of  fallout 
from  the  tests'  ip  22  of  May,  1979,  Issue) 
According  to  the  actual  article  iN.  Eng  J 
Med  300:399).  the  mortality  rate  for  leuke- 
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mia    III    the    high-fallout   counties   was    In- 
.  re.used   by   J  -44   nines  over  its  pre-test  rate. 
•Aliuli  Wii.1  .itini'i  m.v;:v  '.i  .v,   but  waa  only  33 
pcrieni  ^rf.i-er  :.i.i:.  ■:ie  .eukemla  mortality 
for   tae    I'lUU'il   .Saos    lus   a   whole    For   tlie 
low-(aUout  counties    rhe  mortality  was  also 
increased,  bu'   tw   .1  fl  percent,  which  was  not 
statisticaiiy    •.:is:..:.i  .mt.    In    contrast,    other 
childhood  cancers  iiii ually  declined,  by  5  3 
percent    in    the    high-fallout    areas,   and   4  2 
percent  In  the  low-fallout  areas.  Total  can- 
cer mortality  (leviktmia  plus  other  childhood 
cancers),    was   8  46   per   100.000   children   In 
the  susceptible  age  group  be/ore  the  nuclear 
tests,  and  7  46  per  100.000  In  children  born 
lit  the  lime  of  the  nuclear  tests.  That  in  ac- 
•ually   a  decrease.   Now.   I   do   not   mean   to 
imply    that    fallout    Is    good    for    children 
Clearly  exposure  to  radiation  Increases  can- 
cer risk    The  question  Is,  by  how  much,  and 
how    does     this    compare    with     risk     from 
other  means  of  generotlng  energy    Further- 
more, the  fallout  from  atmospheric  tests  of 
bombs  causes  much  more  radiation  e.xposuro 
than  puwer  plants    The  amount  measured  at 
Three  Mile  Island  was  about  one-tenth  the 
amount   occurring    in    Pennsylvania   at    the 
time  a  bomb   was  exploded   by   Red   China 
Now.    Dr    Oofman   Is   quite   concerned    that 
there    is    no   risk.    Therefore,    he   should    be 
agitating    about    coal-tired    plants,    for    the 
airborne  etihicnts  irom  them  cause  a  higher 
radiation    dose     than     those     from    nuclear 
plants    {Science  202:1048.  Dec    19781    By  the 
wav.    radioactive   cllUients   ore    very   easy    to 
measure    Chemical    ones   are    more   dimcult. 
and  have  more  unpredictable  and  unknown 
effects. 

The  AMA  Council  on  Scientific  Affairs  has 
published  estimates  of  the  various  risks  from 
mining  Injuries.  pneunioncunioj.is.  radiation 
exposure,  air  pollution,  etc.  (Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  240:  2193. 
Nov.  10.  1978).  Total  deaths  e\pcetfd  per 
1000  megawatt  electric  units  generated  by 
various  means  arc  as  follows:  Coal  2  16  314. 
Oil  1.1-101:  Natural  gas  0.06-0  28,  Nuclear 
0  045-1  1 

What  about  solar?  A  "huge  solar  plant." 
the  worlds  largest  solar-powered  electric 
generating  plant,  opened  In  Coolldge.  Ari- 
zona, a  few  days  at;o  It  cost  $4  5  million  It 
covers  one  acre,  and  will  provide  sufficient 
electricity  to  Irrigate  200  acres  That's  about 
150  kilowatts.  It  takes  about  lOOO  megawatts 
to  supply  a  million  people  At  $30,000  per 
kilowatt  times  1000  kilowatts  per  megawatt 
times  1000.  that's  530  000,000.000  ($30  bil- 
lion 1  for  a  power  plant  for  one  big  city  I'm 
sure  the  co3t  will  come  down  some,  but  I 
don't  think  such  a  plant  Is  going  to  make  It 
In  a  free  market,  no  matter  how  many  car- 
toons you  ond  others  publish. 

Jane  M    Orient.  M  D 

Tucson.  Arieona 
Oofman  replies: 

If  my  response  to  Mr  Buck  and  Dr  Orient 
shows  Impatience.  It  Is  because  their  letters 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  misinfor- 
mation supplied  to  the  public  by  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  and  other  luiclear  pro- 
moters, often  via  letters-to-the-edltor  It  Is 
to  the  credit  of  The  Libertarian  Review  that 
Its  editors  try  to  help  readers  And  the  sclen- 
tinc  truth,  instead  of  letting  the  magazine 
naively  serve  as  im  uncritical  agent  for  the 
nuclear  promoters 

I  shall  deal  with  the  major  claims  of  Dr 

Orient's  letter,  but  It  would  take  too  much 

space  to  deal   with   them   all    As   the  great 

libertarian    teacher.   F.   A    Harper,   wrote   In 

To  Shoot  a  Myth": 

The  real  rea.'son  why  mvths  are  Impossible 
to  shoot  Is  that  the  forms  thev  can  take  are 
infinite  In  number,  and  also  that  they  evade 
ones  aim  at  infinite  speed  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  forms  myths  can  take,  consider  the 
possible  answers  to  2  plus  2  The  only  non- 
mvthlcal  answer  Is  4  But  there  are  Innnlte 
mythical  answers.  ...  So  if  one's  aim  were 


perfect    and    he    could    bhoot    a    myth    with 
every   shot,   he   could  spend  his  entire  life- 
time shooting   myths  released   by   only   one 
myth  factory,  without  ever  demolishing  all 
this  factory  could  produce    Kor  automation 
Is  well   established  in   myth   factories,    their 
production  can  operate  at  a  fantastic  speed 
And    m    addition.    m>ihs    are    hard    to 
shoot  because  they  flit  here  and  there  at  the 
speed  of  force  without  resistance  since  they 
are   not   burdened   by   the  weight   and  rigid 
conhnes   of    fact    And   If   you   should   be  so 
lucky  as  to  hit  one  squarely.  It  is  likely  only 
to  spatter  Into  any  number  of  submyihs.  as 
if  you  hit  a  ^ob  of  mercury  with  a  hammer. 
(Writings  of   P    A    Harper.    Volume  2). 
Dr.   Orient   assures   us   that   she  does  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  fallout  is  good  for  chil- 
dren  At  least  that  should  be  reassuring  atKiut 
Dr    Orient.   But   It  is  simply   flabbergasting 
that  she  chooses  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
leukemia  In   Utah   to  answer  her  own  ques- 
tion.   By  how  much  does  radiation  Increase 
the  cancer  risk?  I  did  not  realize  there  were 
still  any  physicians  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the   mountain   of    epidemiological    evidence 
from  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  from  the  Ir- 
radiated patients  with  ankylosing  spondylitis, 
and  from  the  numerous  quantitative  studies 
of  breast  cancer  induced  by  radiation.  Can- 
cer  and   leukemia   risks   p>er  rad  are   to   be 
found  for  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  In  Beebe. 
OW.  Kato,  H.  and  Land.  CE.     Studies  of 
the  Mortality  of  A-Bomb  Survivors:   Part  6: 
Mortality    and    Radiation    Dose.    1950-1974" 
Cancer  Research  75,  138-201.  1978.  Cancer  and 
leukemia  risks  per  rad.   for   the  ank>  losing 
spondylitics,  are  to  be  found  In    Sources  and 
Effects    of    Ionizing    Radiation.  "    Annex    O, 
page  361,  United  Nations  Scientific  Commit- 
tee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.  1977 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly.  United  Na- 
tions. New  York.  1977    (Numerous  additional 
data  providing  relationships  between  radia- 
tion dose  and  cancer  induction  will  also  be 
found  there  ) 

From  these  data,  Dr  Orient  could  well  as- 
certain to  what  extent  radiation  increases 
the  risk  (the  occurrence)  of  both  leukemia 
and  cancer  Any  physician  slightly  fa- 
miliar with  this  subject,  would  mention  the 
solid  data  rather  than  isolating  a  preliminary 
study  in  Utah — where  one  does  not  even 
have  a  dose-estimate— to  claim  that  opposi- 
tion to  nuclear  power  Is  "based  on  very  shaky 
scientific  reasoning"! 

As  for  the  estimates  by  the  AMA  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Affairs  on  the  mortality-risk 
from  generating  electricity  by  various  fuels, 
those  estimates  are  simply  and  totally  worth- 
less. Anyone  at  all  can  generate  a  Santa 
Claus  wlsh-Ust  stating  a  trivial  dose  which 
he  (She)  wishes  will  be  the  actual  dose  given 
to  people  by  nuclear  power  Neither  Dr 
Orient  nor  the  people  she  cites  have  the  fog- 
giest notion  of  what  the  dose  really  is  now 
and  win  be  from  the  nuclear  power  cycle 
(for  reasons,  see  LR,  October  79)  By  the 
way  measurements  of  the  average  gamma- 
ray  dose  at  the  perimeter  of  the  utility's 
property  tell  you  exactly  nothing  obout  the 
real  exposure-problem  via  air.  water,  and 
soil  contamination  The  dose  at  the  fence- 
line  can  be  trivial  while  the  dose  delivered 
at  great  distances  can  be  a  public  health 
disaster 

To    know    what    the    mortality-risk    from 


nukes  is  and  will  be  requires  knowing  what 

the  dose  is  and  will  be  This  requires,  among  aVttvUvTs  brough7'Jo"the"env 
other  things,  that  Dr.  Orient  and  others  ,ho  nuri-ar  power  cvcle  vs  th 
know  whether  containment  of  the  poisons  Is 
and  win  b«  99  percent  .  .  or  99  9999  per- 
fect for  all  the  radioactive  garbage  In  the 
nuclear  cycle  Anyone  who  assures  us  he 
(She)  knows  this  Is  either  lying  or  incom- 
petent or  both  When  I  predict  that  con-  fraudulent  to  demonstrate  one  part  of  thTco'Bl 
talnment  win  not  be  99  99  percent  perfect,  rvcle  releasing  natural  ,:idlonncIldes  and 
and  that  nuclear  power  win  therefore  lead  to  f.ui  to  demonstrate  that  part  of  the  nuclear 
a  public  health  disaster.  I  label  my  predlc-  cvcle  which  releases  by  far  most  of  Its  nat- 
tlon  as  a  prediction  and  not  as  a  fact.  But      ural     radionuclides'     Sadly      precisely     this 


u  IS  a  fact  that  nuclear  power  Is  a  giant 
experiment  upon  the  human  species.  Includ- 
ing upon  many  Individuals  who  do  not  con- 
sent to  be  guinea  pigs 

The  fact  that  no  one  knows  the  present 
or  future  dose  from  nukes  makes  the  dose 
Impossible  to  compore  with  fallout  doses. 

.n  argul.ig  that  LR  and  Dr  Oofman  should 
agitate  at>out  coal-fired  plants  Dr  Orient 
|ii|  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  Even  before 
1  took  a  position  against  nuclear  power.  I 
was  oppoiing  the  sloppy,  filthy,  careless,  cal- 
lous, murderous  misuses  of  coal  When 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle  asked  me  durmg  a 
Congressional  Hearing  In  1969  how  I  felt 
about  killing  people  by  coal  emissions,  I 
replied,  "Senator,  1  do  not  condone  homi- 
cide wuh  knives  any  more  than  with  guns" 
ironically.  It  is  my  consistency  In  defend- 
ing human  rights  against  all  sources  of  pol- 
lution which  Is  causing  alarm  and  apoplexy 
among  some  pa.sxionately  protechnology 
libertarians,  who  seem  to  think  (temporarily. 
Im  sure  I  that  ranJom  murder  In  order  to 
achieve  affluence  (affluence  via  technology) 
a:id  or  progress  isee  below)  is  the  same  as 
killing  for  self-defense! 

I.  too.  love  technology  with  a  passion  My 
opposition  to  premeditated  random  murder 
by  any  type  of  technology  does  not  mean  that 
I  belong  to  the  "simple-life-ls-better"  camp 
of  environmentalists  1  love  the  power  of 
technology  1  Including  chemical  Inventions) 
to  liberate  humans  from  repetitive  toll  (via 
machinery  and  toolsi.  from  poor  health  (via 
.s.mitation  lechnolopy.  for  example),  from 
ii;norance  of  the  natural  laws  (via  all  sorts 
of  sophisticated  research  tools) .  from  limited 
acres?  to  the  capital  of  accumulated  human 
Ideas,  knowledge,  music  and  art  (via  afford- 
-ible  books,  televisions,  phonograph  discs  and 
•-apes,  etc  i . 

But  modern  technologies  developed  In  a 
non-llbertarlan  world,  and  so  their  producers 
and  users  were  permitted  to  violate  the  rights 
of  third  parties  with  impunity,  e  g  thev  were 
allowed  to  pollute  third  parties,  which  Is 
trespass.  As  libertarians,  who  believe  that  no 
individual  (or  group  of  Individuals)  may 
do  anything  at  all  with  anyone  else's  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  that  person's 
con.^ent.  It  Is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to  In- 
sist that  producers  and  users  of  technologies 
adjust  them.^elves  to  respecting  our  mdl- 
'.  Idual  human  rights! 

It  can't  happen  overnight  But  It  can  hap- 
pen .  apparently  without  the  help  of  some 
leading  "libertarians"  who  subordinate  their 
passion  for  libertarian  principles  to  their 
p.ii-'lon  for  technology! 

Dr  Orient  claims  that  "the  airborne  ef- 
n'lenti  from  (coal-ftred  plantsi  cause  a 
.'ilgher  radiation  do.se  than  those  from  nu- 
i-Iear  plants"  Exceedingly  poor  to  absent 
science  Is  the  basis  for  that  claim,  whether 
or  not  It  was  published  In  Science  magazine 
The  Libertarian  Review  can  do  better!  I  shall 
tiow  show  that  nuclear  power  generation 
puts  35  to  81  times  more  of  the  naturally 
rad  o-a.'tlve  nuclide  onto  the  .surface  of  the 
Karth  than  does  coal  power  Note  that  this 
ratio  Is  exclusive  of  the  astronomical  quan- 
tity o' manmade  (unnatural)  radlo-nuclides 
cre.-»ted  by  nuclear  power  plants 

No    one    disputes    that    coal    contains    In 
quite   variable   amounts   from   source-region 
to  source-reelon    some  radioactive  uranlrm 
thorium,   and   their   decav-products    If  one 
nlshes   to   know   how   much    natural    radlo- 

Ironment  by 
e  coal  power 
rvcle  It  Is  self-evident  that  one  would  com- 
pare all  parts  of  the  nuclear  cycle  which  put 
natural  rndloactlvlf v  Into  the  environment 
with  all  parts  of  the  coal  cycle  which  do 
thixt    It   is  also  se'f-e   Idrnf  that  It  would  be 
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fraud   is  commonplace   In   the   promotion   of 

••clean  "  nuclear  power  ,  ,   v,  „»  ,k„ 

The  honest  comparison  asks,  which  of  the 
two  fuel  rvcles  icoal  power  or  nuclear  power) 
puts  more  uranium  and  decav  prod'icts  Into 
a  position  to  enter  the  blo.sphere^  The  Issue 
Is  NOT  whether  the  natural  ladioaciultv  Is 
spewed  out  of  the  stack  of  o  coal  plant  as  fly 
ash  and  pas  vs  getting  dumped  Into  a  huge 
mound  of  tailings  which  leals  Into  rivers  and 
from  which  radon  gas  and  other  materials  are 
carried  off  on  the  winds  The  iss'.ie  is  how 
much  iiaf.iral  radioactivities  do  the  two 
cvcles  put  abo\e  ground  which  would  other- 
wise remain  deeplv  burled  In  the  earth') 

The  -  -Uranium  decay  series  will  have  the 
same  number  of  canes  of  every  member  of 
the  decay  chain  Thus.  If  there  Is  one  curie 
of  --'U.  there  will  be  one  curie  of  •"  'U.  one 
curie  of  "  rh.  one  curie  of  = 'Ra,  and  one 
curie  of  all  further  decay  products.  Including 
•■Radon  It  is  largely  the  ^^ Radium  and 
:  Radon  which  are  the  subjects  of  health 
concern  with  respect  to  natural  radioactivi- 
ties associated  wltli  any  particular  fuel  cycle 
So  we  can  look  at  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
and  the  coal  power  cycle  wltli  respect  to  any 
sln.Tle  member  of  the  uranium  decav  chain 
and  feel  confident  that  this  describes  the 
environmental  load  of  i.'her  members  of  the 
deacy  chain 

Let  us  use  '"■Uranium  as  the  monitor  for 
'the  deav-chaln  which  starts  with  that 
■nu.-llde  and  calctilate  the  quantity  of  '"U 
(and  necessarily  the  whole  decay-chain) 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  for  the  generation  of  one  megawatt- 
year  of  electricity  via  the  viranlum  llrht- 
wster-reactor  cycle  versus  the  coal -fired 
electric  power  cycle 

(SI    Uranium    In    the    Nuclear   Cycles 
Megawatt-Year  o:  Electricity 

I  have  pre.sented  the  datum  that  the  cur- 
rent llght-water-reactor  cycle,  when  per- 
forming theoretically,  delivers  3  033  •  10' 
kllott-att-hours  (electrical)  per  short  ton  of 
U,0.  (Which  Is  the  yellnwcnkr  delivered 
from  mining  operations!  (Ref  Oofman 
"Gross  Energy  Available  through  Light 
Water  Reactors'  May  1977 1  This  Is  the 
same  ns  3  033  •  10'  megawatt-hours  (elec- 
t-lcal)  per  short  ton.  aiud  dividing  by  8760 
hours  per  year,  we  have 


Urbl   vse   calculate   the   number  of   grams 
of     coal     per     inegawait-yeane^     which     is 
(3  X   10   tonnes  I    ,.    1  lo-  grams  per  tonne)  ;- 
3   X    10"  grams  of  coal    For  0  7  plcocurles  of 
-'Uranium  per  gram  of  coal,  the  total  ura- 
nium   brought    up    with    the    coal    would    be 
(0  7)    .    i3   .    10  )    -   1.1    ..    10"  plcocurles  for 
the  coal  required  to  produce  one  meyawatt- 
year     1  electrical,      From    separate    calcula- 
tions,   It    can    be   shown    that    each    gn.m   of 
urunuim   represents  3  3     •     10    plcocurles  o! 
U  alpha  particle  activity    Therefore.  2  1     ■ 
10    puocurieb  represents 
;2  1    ■    10^, 
,3  3   ,    i„  I  <'J^64  grams  of  uranium.  If  we 

use  the  UNSCEAR  value  of  0.3  PCI  per  gram 
of  coal  the  uranium  brought  up  would  be 
3  7  as  much,  or  (3  7)  ,•  6364  -  2727  grams 
of  uranium  m  the  coal  required  for  one 
megawatt-year  of  electrical  power 

ici    Comparison   of    the    Nuclear    and    the 
Coal  Fuel  Cycles. 

If  we  use  the  value  of  0  7  Pci  -  U  per  gram 
of  coal,  the  nuclear  cycle  brings  to  the 
Earths  stirface  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
■ 'U  and  its  decay  products  than  does' the 
coal  cycle,  the  ratio  of  the 
2:^2  000 


amounts   being 

^J(i4~~^    ^^^  ""^*^^  ''^  much  from  nuclear 
as  from  coal  cycle. 

If  we  use  the  lower  value  for  uranium 
content  of  coal,  of  0.3  picocuries  per  gram 
of  coal,  the  ratio  is  even  much  more  un- 
favorable for  the  nuclear  fuel  cvcle.  being 
222.000 

81  4  times  as  much  natural  radlo- 


pei 


=  345   megatwatt-years   electrl- 


3  033  X  10* 
8760 

cal)    per   2000   pounds   of    UO      Since    there 
Ere  454   granvs    per   pound     this   means   3  46 
megawatt-yearsiei    from    (2000i     •     (4541     - 
9.08  :<  10    grams  U  O,    Therefore  the  power 
output  Is  1  megawatt-vear  (electrical)   from 
every  2  62   •    lO    grams  of  UO     But   we  are 
Interested  in  uranium    not  its  oxide    so  we 
use  the  fact  that   uranium  constitutes   84  8 
percent   of  U.O,    Therefore,   one   megadait- 
yeariei     requires     (0  848)      ■      (2  62)      ■      10 
grams  1 .  or  2  22   •    10   grams  of  uranium  Itself 
These  calculations  are  quite  conslstetit  with 
Nero's  estimates  for  the  light  water  reactor 
cycle     (Ref:     Anthonv    Nero     Guidebook    to 
Nuclear  Reactors,  1979) 

The  siimmarv  here  Is  that  we  must  bring 
to  the  Earth's  stirface  222  000  grams  of 
uranium  and  of  course  all  the  decav  prod- 
ucts of  uranium  (Including  -^  Raduim  and 
•"Radon),  for  every  megawatt-vear  of  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
(bl  Uranium  In  the  Coal  Power  Fuel  Cycle 
pe.'  MegBAatt-Ye.'ir  of  Electricity 

The  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee 
on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  provides  the 
datum  that  3  .  10^  tonnes  of  coal  are  used 
per  niega«Rtt-ve,,r  of  electrical  power  There 
^11  be  difTerences  for  different  coals,  but 
FviJ'.-v.J^"""*"'^  number  to  work  with 
^om  VS^C-EAH  tabulations  for  US  coals 
there  are  two  values  for  the  meml-ers  of  the 
numne"'"    °'  ^'■"'  °^   P'^oc'Tles  of  ura! 

cilI?ion.rT  "^  '■^'^    ^'^  «''^''"  <^°  'he  cal- 
cuiations  for  both  these  values 


2727 
activity  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
us  for  the  coal  cycle 
(di  Summary 

Thus  the  commonly  made  assertion  that 
there  Is  more  natural  radioactivity  associated 
with  the  coal  cycle  than  with  the  nuclear 
cycle  Is  wrong  by  a  factor  of  35  to  81  times! 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  dose 
from  the  natural  nuclides  associated  with 
nukes  will  be  35-81  times  higher  than  the 
dose  associated  with  coal  The  dose-ratio 
from  the  natural  nuclide.^  may  be  higher 
than  that,  lower  than  that,  or  about  equal 
depending  on  several  unknowns  Unknowns 
include  the  actual  migration  and  reconccn- 
tratlon  of  these  nuclides  In  the  biosphere, 
and  the  likelihood  of  human  Irre^pDnslblllty. 
like  using  some  of  the  uranium  tailings  for 
major  building  projects  In  Colorado,  like 
damming  uranium  mill  ponds  with  dams 
which  break,  to  name  real  examples 

The  whole  comparison  of  the  natural 
radioactivity  from  the  coal  and  nuclear 
cycles  Is  one  device  among  many  whlrh  nu- 
clear promoters  use  succes;fiiHy  to  divert 
people's  attention  from  the  totality  of  the 
problem   which  Is  very  much  larger  ' 

Furthermore,  the  comparison  does  not  ad- 
dress the  tacit  unllbertarlan  assumption 
that  an  individual  can  be  legitimately  forced 
to  accept  either  coal  pollu-lon  or  'nuclear 
pollution  against  his  will,  by  us  technologv- 
lovers  as  lone  as  we  claim  It  Is  for  the  sake 
of  "the  economy."  "human  progress"  or  (If 
we  dismiss  collective  benefits)  for  Individual 
affluence  and  progress' 

As  for  Dr  Orient's  assertion  that  one  can- 
not build  an  economic  solar  plant  with  car- 
toons. I  think  she  Is  absohite'lv  right  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  povier  plant  being  built 
with  cartoons  Bvit  If  Dr  Orient  reallv'wants 
to  know  something  about  \hc  prospects  of 
s.olar  enercy  I  am  surprised  she  has  no-  read 
the  abundance  of  serious  re-jorts  including 
some  from  the  Department  of  Enerzy.  on  the 
excellent  progre=^s  toward  pho'tovoltalc 
I  "solar  cell.--.")  generation  of  ele:trlclty  at 
costs  per  kilowatt  grossly  lower  than' the 
costs  for  the  monstrous  large-scale  plant 
prototype  In   the  desert. 

Dr  Orient  might  ask  herself,  who  wanted 
this  desert-type  of  solar  plant'  Is  she  aware 
that  one  of  the  reasons  this  approach  was 
Uken  was  probably  to  show  how  expensive 


solar  could  be    if  one  tried  hard  enough  to 
make  It  so? 

Just  remove  all  the  non-free-market  sub- 
sidies   and    monopoly-powers    and    llablllty- 
llmlts  which  protect  nuclear  power  products 
Just  let  solar  energy  compete  with   nuclear 
energy  in  a  truly  free  market   (for  instance 
repeal  the  building  codes  that  are  obstacles 
to  solar  power)     wliere  we  honor  the  human 
rights  against   price  regulation  and  guaran- 
teed profits   against  eminent  domain    acalnst 
gove'nment-gran'ed  monopoly    against  gov- 
ernment-legalized     trespass     and      enforced 
guirea-pi-cery  Just  try  the  free  market    Dr 
Orient,  and  we  will  find  out  if  solar  plants 
win  be  built  at  competitive  costs  or  not 

However,    even    in    a    free    market     solar 
plants  will  not  be  built   with   cartoons    For 
that  Illumination,  we  shall  be  forever  grate- 
ful to  Dr   Orient 
About  the  autfior 

John  W  Gofman  Is  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Medical  Physics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Berkeley  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Nuclear  Responsibility:  former  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Lawrence  Llvermore 
Laboratory  (1964-1969):  author  of  the  forth- 
coming book  Radtntwn  and  Hvirian  Health 
(Sierra  Club  Books,  Inc    1981 ) . 

In  earlier  years  he  worked  on  the  Man- 
hattan Project:  developed  ways  to  separate 
Plutonium  from  fission  products  and  unfis- 
sloned  Uranium;  co-discovered  Uranlum-233 
and  proved  Its  fisslonablUty:  did  extensive 
research  In  the  1950e  on  atherosclerosis  and 
lipoproteins  and  later  on  cancer  and  chromo- 
somes, the  biological  effe-'s  of  lo'-l7lng  radia- 
tion, and  the  toxicity  of  Plutonium 

Mr,  GRAVT:l  .^s  Dr  Gofman  states, 
his  calculation.s  only  reflect  the  nr.fjral 
raijioactivity  brought  to  tlie  Earth'.s  sur- 
face Although  he  oppo.ses  nuclear  power 
Dr,  Gofman  has  keen  characteristically 
kind  to  the  nuclear  industry  by  only  de- 
claring them  wrong  by  a  factor  of  35  to 
81  times.  The  case  bccom.es  even  more 
overwhelming  if  one  also  considers  the 
huge  amount  of  additional  radioactivity 
created  by  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 

THE  COAL  BURDEN 

When  coal  is  mined  and  burned,  no 
additional  radioactivity  is  created  The 
only  radioactivity  ■w'hich  can  escape  to 
the  en\'ironment  is  that  contained  m  the 
coal. 

As  Dr,  Gofman  shows,  the  uranium. 
brought  up  with  the  coal  to  produce  one 
annual  megawatt  of  electricity  is 
2.1  .\  10  picocuries,  using  the  most  radio- 
active coal  figure  of  0  7  picocur.es  of 
uranium  per  grani  of  coal.  However,  in 
order  to  figure  the  total  radioactive  bur- 
den of  the  coal,  one  must  multiply  by  14 
to  account  for  the  14  members"  of 
"Uranium  decay  chain  Thus  '2  1  x  10'- 
picocuries  times  14  29  4  x  10  i  pico- 
curies. Since  there  are  1  trillion  pico- 
curies in  a  curie,  the  coal  burden  ex- 
pres.sed  m  curies  per  annual  megawatt 
of  electricity  is  0,0294  cunes 
I '29.4  X  ICi-f-l  trillion -0,02941, 

THE  NUCLEAR  BURDEN 

Unlike  coal,  when  nuclear  fuel  is  used, 
addit'onal  quantities  of  radioactive  poi- 
sons are  created  According  to  the  United 
Nations  Scienf.^ic  Com.mittee  on  EfTects 
of  Atomic  Radiation  'U.N'SCEAR,'  after 
allowing  150  days  for  so.me  of  the  radio- 
activity to  decay,  a  typical  nuclear  plant 


'United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (1977) 
Sources  and  Effects  of  Ion:::inp  Radiation. 
1977  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  with 
Annexes,  United  Nations  New  York,  1977 
'Page  202,  Table  25.) 
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has  produced  lil,:in974H  curies  of 
radio.u-tivily  per  annual  tncKawatt  of 
flectra-U',  produced 

THI   I       MI'MtlS.iN 

By  simply  dividiiiK  the  '  nuclpiir 
curies"  by  the  i-oal  curies  '  v\e  find  that. 
when  considering  both  tlie  natural  and 
man-made  radiation,  the  nuclear  cycle 
has  the  potential  of  delivering  over  ^ 
milkon  tunes  as  much  radiation  as  the 
(hrliest  coal  cvcle  ilal  Oil  9743  00.94 
5  l.-);i.4(i8  :>'  Put  another  way.  to  even 
come  close  to  matchaiu  the  dirt. est  coal 
Uie  nuclear  industry  would  have  to  cnn- 
tam  its  poisons  with  better  llian  99  999U 
percent  perfection  • 


SOUTH    DAKOTA    I  KCHSI.A TIVE 
QL'FSTIONNAIFtK    RFSUI  rs 

•  Mr  PRF.SSLFR  Mr  President  t  h.e 
4.050  re.S'on-ies  to  m\  ai-nual  letiisla'r.  <■ 
questionnaire  produced  some  surprise-- 
and  some  strong  statemiiits  bv  concern- 
ed South  Dakotans  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  tabulation  of  the 
poll  to  be  of  great  interest- 
One  clear  me.ssage  was  received  from 
the  71  percent  who  said  a  balanced 
bud'wt  i>  very  important  in  fighting  in- 
flation However,  the  respondents  also 
sought  higher  military  spending  and 
some  increases  in  spending  for  the  elder- 
ly and  uater  proiects 

I  would  like  to  emphusl/e  that  the 
survey  could  not  be  rnlled  trulv  srienti- 
fic.  since  it  was  sent  to  South  Dakotans 
on  my  mailiiiK  list  distributed  from  my 
oftic"s.  nnd  handed  out  at  the  South 
Dakota  State  Fair  It  would  not  meet  the 
requ  renients  of  random  sampling',  be- 
cause the  people  who  received  the  ques- 
tionnnire  nnd  took  the  time  to  fill  it  out 
may  have  ideas  difTeriHK  fn-m  the  gen- 
eral population 

Ne-  ertheless  the  responses  are  a  valu- 
able m.slght  into  South  Dakota  opinion 
The  extensive  comments  that  many  per- 
sons wrote  in  spaces  provided  on  the 
questionnaire  are  frequently  more  mean- 
ingful, than  the  statistical  totals 

Even  thouKh  some  worthy  programs 
mlt;ht  have  to  be  rut.  said  71  percent  of 
the  res))ondents  a  balanced  budget  Is 
verv  Important  Twenty-three  percent 
considered  it  somewhat  important  A 
substantial  number  rejected  wane  and 
price  puidelines  and  most  rejected  gov- 
ernment intervention  into  private  loan 
l>ollcv  Opinion  split  e\pnlv  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  limit  government 
spending 

In  the  area  of  eneniv.  more  respond- 
ents blamed  the  President  and  Congress 
for  the  high  nrico  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
than  blamed  the  o:l  producng  countries. 
The  most  poiMilar  solution  to  th'^  oil  situ- 
ation was  deregiilatiofi  and  fewer  gov- 
ernment controls  Piftv-three  percent  are 
in  favo"-  of  uninliim  mining  m  eastern 
South  I^akota.  nnd  54  percent  approve  of 
mlnloK  in  the  Black  Hills 

Th"  d'fncult  s-tuaflon  of  manv  of  the 
elderlv  was  reflected  'n  the  an'^wers  to 
the  sen'or  cit'zen  porfon  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire An  o'.erwhelmniK  maiorltv.  77 
percent,  listed  inflation  as  the  leading 


problem  facing  senior  >  ti/ens  Only  10 
percent  said  that  health  care  was  the 
mcjst  se\erc  problem  although  there  was 
very  s'rong  support  for  Medicare  cover- 
a  ;e  of  the  coU  of  medical  druss  for  the 
elderly  Three-quarters  of  the  respond- 
ents rejected  the  idea  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Older  Americans 

In  defense  matters.  7  out  of  in  replied 
that  the  amount  spen'  on  mil.tary  and 
defense  items  was  too  little 

The  difficult  es  of  farming  this  year 
were  reflected  in  the  39  percent  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  rei  orted  rut- 
ting back  on  fert  li?er,  and  the  24  per- 
cent who  sold  land  or  equipment  to  gam 
operating  cash  No  clear  consensus  ex- 
isted on  exempting  farmers  from  energy 
conservation  taxes  One-quarter  thought 
there  should  be  a  complete  exemption. 
37  percent  thought  there  should  be  no 
exempt'on.  and  the  rest  were  m  be'ween 

Mr  Pres  dent.  I  want  to  thank  the 
many  people  who  took  the  time  and  eiTort 
to  respond  to  my  legislative  quesfon- 
naire  It  was  obvious  that  peorle  had 
been  very  careful  and  thoughtful  ;n  their 
answers 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  further  examine  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  the  tabulat  on  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record 

The  tabulation  follows: 

LiCISLATIVt   OUfSTIONNAIRF-1980.  SENATOR 
lARRY  PRESSltR 

|lii  p*rctnl| 

WttI     (til     Total 


ENERGY 

(1)  l<  lh«  Cov«(nm*n|  doini  •nouftt  with 

loico.  lutxidKS  ind  pljnt  10  tncoui- 
If*  lh«  devtiopmtfll  ot  iiiohol' 
(1)  Y*>   ttit  Govainmtfll  i>  ip«nd- 
in|  Ihf  ci|hl  •mount 

(b)  Tht  Govt'ncnent  ii   sp«ndin| 

loolittl*  . 

(c)  Thi  Govttnmtnt  ii  ipcc\di'i|  loo 

much 

(2)  Wtio  II  mpontitle  lor  th*  hl|A  cost  ot 

lliolint  tnd  lu*l? 

(•)  Thi  oil-pcoducmi  counlrits 

(b>  Tht  0)1  comptniK 

(c)  Tht  |i>  itation  owntis . 

(d)  Con|rt«l       

(t)  Tht  PttiidtRt 

(t)  Tht  coniiifntri 

(I)  Ailollht  ibov* 

(h)  Not  lurt       

(3)  Whit  do  you  think  would  bt  tht  sinftt 

mo<t  imporlani  tttp  to  t>i>t  to  im- 
provt  tht  oil  tituation' 
(i>  Hi|hti  piKtl  lot  oil  compiniti 
to  incoutift  domtslK  p'o- 

duclion 

<b)  Covtrnmtnl   ihould    mtndal* 
production  dtcmoni 

(c)  Covtrnmtnl  should  t<ht  o«tr 

oil  companits 

(d)  Consumtrt  shoull  constrvt 
(*>  Covtrnmtnl  should  iition 

(t)  Hi|htr      Ititl      to      piomolt 

(onjtrvtiion    . 
(l)  Covtrnmtnl  should   pul  prtS' 
surt  on  04l  productrs  tbioad 
(h)  Ptrtiulalion       and       Itwti 

(ovti  nmtnl  conlrolt 

(I)  Othtr 

(4)  Some  say  that  ucanium  mmmt  huft  tht 

tnviconmtnl  and  lakt  away  tacm* 
land.  Otht's  say  wt  n»«d  Iht 
uranium  lor  tnt'fv  production,  low 
do  you  tt*l  about  potential  u'anium 
minini  in  easlfn  Soulh  Dakota? 

(a)  V»v  opposed       

(b)  Somtwhat  opposed.. 

(c)  No  opinion  

(d)  Somewhat  in  tivor      

(*)  Vei »  much  in  livor 


Wtit    cm     Toto' 


2) 

27 

2i 

ii 

i4 

i7 

U 

Ii 

It 

» 

23 

n 

11 

32 

30 

0 

0 

0 

17 

M 

16 

13 

1 

U 

3 

3 

3 

16 

17 

17 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

U 

ii 

Ii 

i 

i 

i 

2 

2 

2 

12 

13 

12 

48 

37 

42 

11 

14 

13 

19 

24 

10 

13 

13 

14 

?7 

28 

31 

21 

(i)  How  do   eu  l«*l  abnul  uraniyn  ■iiiitii| 

in  the  eiacli  Hills' 

(a)  Very  opposed  

(b>  Somewhat  opposed. . 
(r)  No  opinion 

(d)  Somewhat  m  lavor 

(e)  Veif  much  in  tavot...     .   . 

ECONOMY  AND  SMAll  BUSINESS 

(1)  Inflation  has  leached  unprecedented 
h«i|riti  \^i\  yea'.  Some  have  sut* 
lesle-l  that  one  wsy  to  tighr  inflation 
yvoulit  be  to  balaiKe  the  Fedeai  bud|- 
el  even  Ih  )u|h  some  worthy  pro- 
fams  would  be  cut  Hnw  important 
do  ynu  think  a  balanced  budget 
would  t>e  in  tifhtini  intlationf 

(a)  Not  al  all  impoilani 

(b)  Somewhat  imp>ilant 

(c)  Ve*  imp'>itanl 

(?)  Some     have     su||esled     wa|e  pnce 

|i>iitelir>es  as  a  way  to  combat  in- 

tlation    Whi;h  ol  the  lolbwing  do 

you  lavor  I 

(a)  Nri  wate  and  price  luidelines. 

<b)  V>lunla'v     wage    and     puce 

luidelinei 
<c)  Mandat-xy    waie    and    once 
riiidelines.  .  . 
(3)  Some  have  said  the  only  way  to  limit 
Covemmenl  spenjini  is  lo  pass  an 
amendment  lo  the  U.S.  Conslilulion. 
[)«  you  aicee  with  this  view' 

(a)  Yes.     

(b)  No 

(1)  Do  you  think  that  the  needs  ol  small 
business  and  airicullurc  justily 
Covemmenl  inle'venlion  into  pri- 
vate credit  allocation  in  order  to  have 
banks  ledislnbutt  the  way  Uwy  now 
I  ant  l-ians? 

(a)  Yes.       

(b)  No 


77 

24 

13 

13 

6 

14 

2t 

27 

32 

22 

7 

6 

( 

22 

21 

21 

71 

71 

n 

47        40  (( 

28        31  29 

2i        29         2; 


49 
ii 


16 
84 


47 
i3 


18 
82 


DEFENSE  ISSUES 

(1)  The  amount  o'  money  spent  on  mill- 
U'v  and  delense  ilemt  it' 
(a>  To.ililll«...       77        62 

(b)  Toomuch  .        7        14 

(c)  About  ii|hl 16        24 


AGRICULTURE 

(1)  Some   have   suiiested   that   larmeri 

should  be  patially  or  wholly  eiempt 
trom  eneify  consevalion  laies  such 
as  Ihe  proposed  lai  on  (asnline, 
tven  Ihoufh  the  rest  ot  the  economy 
would  then  bear  the  burden  How 
larie  an  eiemplion  do  you  think 
larmers  should  have  trom  such  a 
proposal' 

(a)  100  percent  (they  should  pay 

no  conservation  tai) 2i 

(b)  7i  pecenl 7 

(c)  iO  pecenl       20 

(d)  2i  percent       9 

<e)  0  percent        .         39 

(2)  II  you  are  a  termer  or  rancher.  Ij  Iht 

hi|h  cost  ol  production  lorcmi  you  lo 
cut  back  sharply  on  Iht  ust  of  terti- 
ll/er  this  ytai  in  ordti  to  Ui*  iMnty? 

(a)  Yei 31 

(b)No 69 

(3)  II  you  are  a  farmer  or  rancher  have  you 

had  to  sell  any  eguipment  or  let  a 
loan  aiainst  land  m  order  to  |ain 
operalinf  ca>h7 

(a)  'es  ..  23 

(b)No '' 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 


(1)  What  IS  Ihe  most  presslnf  problem  Ik- 

in|  senior  citiitni  in  South  Dakota/ 

(a)  Inflation      

(b)  Health  cart 

(c)  Housini   

(d)  Transportation 

(e)Other  

(2)  Are  South  Dakota  senior  citi/ens  treat- 

ed faiily  in  Federal  Government  pro- 
irams  and  Federal  tai  policy? 

(a)  Yes     

(b)  No  

(c)  Not  sure 

(3)  Should  medicare  cover  the  coil  ol  medi- 

cal dru|S  toi  the  tidtrly? 

(a)  Yes  

(bjNo 


43 

i7 


2i 
7S 


41 

i2 


iJ 
13 


69 
11 

20 


2i 

2i 

9 

1 

22 

21 

9 

9 

3i 

3? 

39 

61 


24 
76 
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77 
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33 
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39 
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16 
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67 
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33 
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(4)  Do    the    prob'ems    ot    our    |fowin| 

number  ol  eldnly  warrant  frf»i,or> 
ot  a  Cabinet-l^vft  D^parimfni  nt 
Older  Amprirans  even  thoi.eri  such 
a  rifatior)  would  result  in  an  m 
(tease  in  Ihe  siie  ol  the  Federal 
Government? 

(a)  Yes.. 8  9  9 

(b)  No      77         73  7i 

(c)  Not  Sure  ii         18  \i 
(i)  Conireiale    tionsmt    prondes    senior 

titi'ens  witt^  inrliwulual  apartments 
while  also  tumi'^mj  a  lUily  meal 
program  and  unUS  carf  Hecausf  it 
IS  a  new  fonrept.  f.onBrfSS  has  pro- 
vided limited  lunrtmi  loc  units  to  tie 
constructed  tor  Ihe  low  and  lower- 
middle  income  etclerly  Would  you 
like  to  see  this  type  ol  housmf 
program  eipanded' 

(a)  Ym 62        ii  i« 

(b)  No 38       ii         i8 

tWATER  ISSUE 

(I)  Should  Ihe  Oahe  pro|ect  be 
deaiilhorired' 

(a)  Yes,  as  a  straight  trade  lor  Ihe 

WEB  project  4  7  6 

(b)  Yes  il  South  Dakota  gets  the 
WfP  pipeline  and  other  proiecl 
commitments  trom  the  admin- 
istration .  33        34  'i> 

(c)  Yes,  even  il  we  do  not  get 
commitments     tor     substitute 

prolecis  12         9  10 

(d)  Yes.  hut  only  il  Soulh  Dakota 
lets  lull  compensation  lor  lands 
lost  lo  ronslrur-tion  ol  the  main- 
stem  dams  along  the  Missouri.       22        20  21 

(i)  No.  the  Oahe  pro|ert  should 

not  be  deaulhonred     .  29        30  29 

(?)  Some  'Kv  that  lt<e  Fede-al  Government 
should  require  a  State  or  miini- 
cioahly  In  share  Ihe  cost  of  a  fed- 
erally spnnso'ed  water  p-ojec I.  What 
pe'cenlag'  ''I  Ihe  cnsi  do  you  think 
ihe  Fedeial  Covernmtnl  should  re- 
quire' 

(a)  No  requirement 21         18  20 

(b)  less  than  ' ,   21        24  22 

(c)>-nrle5s     31        39  38 

(d)  less  than  »i 7  7  7 

(e)  Alternativa 13        12         13 

MISCEllANtOUS 

(I)  Are  you— 

(a)  remala 40        39  39 

(b)  Male  60        61  61 
^'2)  Whirh  r>l  Ihe  Ir-imwing  catetoriei  does 

your  art  tall  into? 

(a)  18  I"  29  yf  old II  13  12 

(b) '01049 49  33  42 

(C)i0tn64...       21  28  24 

(d)  f.i  and  over                 19  26  22 

(3)  Do  you  consider  yourself  >  farmer  oi  a 

member  nt  a  fa'm  family? 

(»>  Yes 26        43  3S 

(b>  N"  74        57         65 

(4)  Do  you  cnn'idei  yourself  a  small  busi- 

ness manager  or  owner? 
(DYes 26        «         33 

(b)  No 7<       M         67 


FREE   ENTERPRISE   AND 
NL'CLE.AR  POWER 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
heartened  to  see  that  growing  number.- 
of  people  and  groups  are  recognizing  the 
dangers  of  Government  meddling  in  the 
energy  business  In  no  area  Ls  the  danger 
more  evident  than  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear power 

In  the  1950s,  when  using  nuclear  fis- 
sion for  electricity  was  first  seriously  con- 
sidered, prnatc  utilities  were  reluctant  to 
build  nuclear  power  plants  They  wisely 
realized  that  a  single  bad  mishap  with 
one  plant  could  wipe  out  the  assets  of  any 
single  utility  The  insurance  industry  also 
rccocnized  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
and  prudently  refused  to  insure  utilities 
against  liability  claims  following  major 


disasters — except  for  a  trivial  portion  of 
potential  damages 

Then  the  Government  entered  the  pic- 
ture by  passing  the  Price- Anderson  Act, 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  entire  nuclear 
industry.  For  good  measure.  Govern- 
ment-issued insurance  was  also  provided. 
Without  that  artificial  protection,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  nuclear  power 
problem  never  would  have  had  a  chance 
to  get  started  The  normal  constraint  on 
reckless  activity  in  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— financial  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  ones  activity — would  have 
stopped  It  cold. 

ECONOMIC    COMPETITIVENESS 

Another  way  in  which  the  free  enter- 
prise system  could  have  protected  us  from 
nuclear  dangers,  had  it  not  been  distort- 
ed by  government,  is  through  economic 
competitiveness.  Today,  despite  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  tax  dollars  spent 
to  subsidize  nuclear  power,  the  nuclear 
industry  is  stalled  Over  the  past  5  years, 
more  plants  liave  been  canceled  and  de- 
ferred than  ordered  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  had  this  industry  not 
received  massive  subsidization,  it  prob- 
ably would  not  have  started  and  certain- 
ly would  not  have  survived.  In  fact.  Ralph 
Nader  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  it 
IS  the  hope  of  even  more  generous  Gov- 
ernment bailouts  in  the  future  that  keeps 
the  industry  alive. 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  two  items 
describing  the  way  Government  inter- 
ference m  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
distorted  the  nuclear  issue  be  printed  at 
thLs  point  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
brief  article  explaining  why  rationing  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  broader  energy  pic- 
ture. 

The  material  follows: 

I  From  Competition.  April  1980] 
The  PRirt-ANnrRSON  Act    Sub.sidizinc 

NrClEAR  E.NERGY 

( By  Joe  Cobb  and  Sheldon  Rlchman ) 
The  debate  over  nuclear  power  is  clouded 
by  pub'.lc  ignorance  and  fear,  and  Inaccurate 
Image-s  of  iiucjear  power  as  opposed  to  the 
alternatives  such  as  coal  Scientifically  nu- 
clear power  mav  be  safer  than  co.%1.  safer  than 
petroleum  and  safer  than  hydroelectric 
power  When  we  factor  in  the  costs  and  safety 
of  manufacturing  solar  collectors  it  may 
even  be  also  safer  than  solar  power  The 
problem  with  nuclear  power  Is  that  few  peo- 
ple believe  it  Is  safe  We  have  government  In- 
tervention and  regulation  to  thank  for  that 
The  traj-'edy  of  Three  Mile  Island  is  a  case 
In  point  There  has  been  an  amazli  g  eco- 
nomic cost  to  General  Public  Utilities  Corp 
the  people  of  eas'.ern  Pennsylvania  who  had 
to  evaciia'.c  their  homes  and  close  their  busi- 
nesses during  the  crisis,  and  the  re.^t  of  the 
L"  .s  conomv  dvie  to  the  setback  in  power 
p'.ant  development  Now  that  we  have  had 
time  to  examine  the  outcome,  niea.'ure  the 
radioactivity,  and  inspect  the  backup  sys- 
tems, the  price  paid  for  this  information  and 
experience  is  almost  unbelievable.  Yet.  the 
manner  m  which  government  policy  toward 
nuclear  power  has  de'.  eloped  and  the  way  In 
which  public  utilities  have  relied  upon  gov- 
ernment licensing  testing,  and  insurance 
virtually  guarantee  that  Incidents  like  Three 
-Mile  Island  will  recur 

From  Its  earliest  stages,  nuclear  power 
was  a  rovernme-it  subsidized,  promoted  and 
regulated  process  Except  for  the  subscription 
of  private  capital  for  power  plant  construc- 


tion, one  could  describe  the  nuclear  Industry 
as  a  nationalized  industry  Like  any  creature 
of  tlie  government  the  politics  of  nuclear 
power  have  now  come  to  overshadow  the 
technical  and  pure  economic  considerations 
Pviblic  iir.e.-esl  groups  that  might  ne\er  have 
become  involved  In  an  Industry  that  had 
been  developed  and  tested  by  free  market 
considerations  have  found  a  responsive  forum 
in  Congress,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  the  various  state  public  utility 
com.missions  The  tragedy  of  it  all  Is  that  nu- 
clear power  could  be  a  very  promising  energj- 
source,  but  we  may  never  know  The  eco- 
nomic cost  of  public  panic,  such  as  sur- 
rounded Three  Mile  Island — and  may  ac- 
company future  incidents  that  will  certainly 
o?cur— is  so  great  that  nuclear  power  lodav 
may  be  uneconomically  exf>ensive  Yet,  most 
of  these  costs  at  present  are  distributed 
among  the  public  as  unquantified  externali- 
ties by  such  devices  as  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  and  by  public  utility  regulations  that 
distribute  the  costs  on  an  average  basis 
amon?  millions  of  electricity  consumers 

WHAT  IS  PR!C£-ANDERSON- 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  was  passed  m 
1957  initially  and  revised  In  1975  It  shifted 
much  of  the  nuclear  risk  from  the  industry 
to  taxpayers  Price-Ander.r^on  required  oper- 
a'ors  to  buy  the  maximum  liability  coverage 
nvallafcle  $60  million  now  $140  million  i 
V. hile  for  a  token  premium,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  Indemnify  them  up  to  $500 
miilUon  per  accident  Currently  another  $360 
million  in  coverage  comes  from  a  cooperative 
arran~emen;  among  urili'les  whereby  each 
pledges  85  million  per  reactor  owned  to  cover 
liability  claims  beyond  the  initial  $140  mil- 
lion of  insurance  As  the  number  of  reaciors 
m  services  increases  beyond  the  present  72 
there  are  90  more  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment I  ,  the  size  of  this  fund  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  up  to  the  federally  established 
celling,  thus  phasing  out  the  taxpayers 
share 

But  although  the  1975  revision  of  the  act 
has  the  celling  eventually  growing  from  $560 
million  to  o\er  fl  billion,  l:  remains  a  cell- 
ing— even  If  actual  losses  were  to  be  far 
higher  Various  government  studies  have 
made  estimates  that  a  worst-case  catas- 
trophic reactor  accident  could  cause  any- 
where from  $7  bl'.'.nn  to  as  m.uch  as  $280 
billion  m  property  damage  alone  not  count- 
ing thousands  of  deaths  and  injuries  lAd- 
mlitedly.  the  probability  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe  Is  extremely   small  ) 

Further,  the  ma-iUfacturers  of  plant 
equipment  are  not  required  to  purchase  any 
insurance  at  all,  since  they  are  covered  by 
the  operators'  policies  And  while  it  provides 
"no-fault"  coverage  to  cla.mant?  the  act 
shields  m.anufacturers  from  any  liability 
whatever'  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident  is  attributed  to  human  error 
and  faulty  parts 

DEBATE   OVER   RENEWAL 

The  act  was  renewed  m  1975  after  hot  con- 
gressional debate  "The  minute  that  we  can- 
no:  gf't  Prlce-.'^nderson  i:  is  the  end  of  the 
nuclear  industry  In  this  country  "  said  Sen 
John  O  Pastore.  then  chairman  of  the  Joint 
A'o.mic  Energv  Committee  Interestingly  an 
cff.cla".  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  the  firm  that 
built  the  Three  Mile  Island  plant,  told  the 
committee.  "Tn  the  event  of  unfavorable 
Congressional  action,  we  may  well  be  forced 
to  reconsider  our  role  in  the  nuclear  indus- 
try " 

Opponents  of  renewal  argued  that  the  act 
is  a  sub^.dy  giving  the  industry  an  unfair 
cos:  advantage  over  other  energy  forms  and 
that  the  Industry  would  exercise  greater 
quality  control  If  i:  were  fully  responsible 
for  Its  actions  It  needs  no  special  protec- 
tion,  opponents   said,   citing   nuclear   expert 
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Norma.'i  C  Rasmussen's  estimate  that  the 
odd*  against  an  a>ci(lent  costing  more  than 
|56a  nu.l.on  are  a^out  two  In  one  million 
per  reactor  per  year 

The  mduitrv  replied  that  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  a  oita,strjp.'ie  would  force  manu- 
facturerj  to  aoandun  the  held  And  no  one 
would  call  their  blutt  to  find  out 

Congreis — backed  by  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, the  nuclear,  electrical  utility,  and  In- 
surance Industries,  and  the  AFL-CIO — ex- 
tended the  act  for  10  years,  voting  down 
amendments  to  allow  Injured  partie.4  to  sue 
Tor  damajjes  beyond  the  hmll  And  although 
'he  *ct  was  amended  to  phase  out  govern- 
ment participation  by  a  complex  formula, 
the   limitation   on   total   liability   remains 

Oi.en  the  very  divided  nature  of  public 
opinion  and  scientific  opinion  on  the  Issue 
of  nuciear  safety,  the  continued  reliance 
upon  political  regulallon  by  (he  Industry  Is 
a  mistake  The  general  public  has  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  supporting  antlnuclear  ac- 
tlvlits.  liKe  Jane  Konda  and  Ralph  Nader, 
because  they  are — by  the  Industry's  use  of 
government  protection — threatened  political- 
ly !n  an  area  where  they  believe  their  safety 
is  at  Issue  The  Industry  h.is  a  responsibility 
to  prove  It  is  safe,  rather  than  merely  relying 
upon  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
certify  It  so.  and  to  stand  openly  exposed 
to  the  full  cost  of  Insurance  against  what- 
ever risk   may   exist 

A    NON-POUTtCAL   INOUSTBT 

If  the  nuclear  power  industry  can  separate 
Itself  from  politics,  for  example  by  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  It 
would  De  In  a  position  to  confront  public 
fears  without  the  seeming  duplicity  It  now 
bears  Since  expert  studies,  such  as  the  Ra.s- 
mussen  Report,  give  very  low  probabilities  to 
any  genuine  nuclear  disasters,  the  real  costs 
of  the-ie  dangers  ought  to  be  low  As  In  so 
many  other  cases.  It  has  been  the  willingness 
of  businessmen  to  seek  government  protec- 
tion that  has  led  to  their  political  and  reg- 
ulatory problems 

Council  Exposrs  Rationing  Myth 
Joe  Cobb,  the  Councils  Director  of  Energy 
Policy  ha.s  published  an  Is5\ie  Analysis  en- 
titled "The  Oas  Rationing  .\tyth  '  Challeng- 
ing the  popular  assumptions  about  rationing. 
Cobb  demonstrate.s  that  rationing  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  shortages  and  high 
prices  for  g.usollne 

The  argument  that  gasoline  rationing  is 
needed  is  es.sentlally  a  prejudice  he  argues, 
because  many  people  believe  an  explicitly 
designed  system  would  be  superior  to  a 
market  prores-s  with  Its  flexible  prices  and 
profit-seeking    entrepreneurs      'The 


coupons  wi'Uld  collect  a  windfall  profit  from 
their  sale  but  pr>_)dULer->  vkuulU  ha\e  no  in- 
centive to  bring  more  oil  to  market  Long 
lines  at  service  stations  would  recur 

The  second  goal  of  a  rationing  system  Is 
the  prevention  of  a  sudden  Jump  m  the  price 
of  fuel  But  when  ration  tickets  ure  traded 
or  sold,  then  users  with  the  hlKh<"st  demand 
for  gasoline  will  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
ration  tickets— In  effect  a  higher  price  for 
gasoline  And  even  those  gasoline  consumers 
who  use  their  own  ration  coupons  will  be 
aflected  by  the  market  price,  because  each 
unit  of  gasoline  they  buy  for  their  own  con- 
sumption will  cost  them  the  foregone  oppor- 
tunity of  Income  from  the  sale  of  their  cou- 
pons In  effect,  what  ihev  will  pay  tor  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  is  the  price  at  the  pump  plus 
the  amount  of  money  they  could  have  gotten 
by  selling  their  ration  coupons.  Gasoline 
rationing,  therefore  will  not  prevent  an  in- 
crease In  the  ro.si  to  consumfrs  of  gasoline 
during  a  severe  supply  Interruption 

Cobb  concludes.  'OasoUne  rationing  Is 
not  a  feasible  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
severe  or  sudden  supply  Interruption  It  Is 
not  true  thit  public  policy  priorities  would 
ta'te  precedence  over  consumer  choices  as 
reflected  In  prices;  and  it  Is  not  true  that 
gasoline  rationing  would  aviure  nece«sarv 
supplies  to  those  whom  public  policy  might 
assign  priority." 

Cobbs  report  was  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  members  of  the 
media  A  «lmll,ir  version  appeared  this 
month  In  Pollcv  Report  a  mon'hlv  review 
of  economic  policy  I'sues  by  the  Cato  Insti- 
tute of  San  Francisco  9 


INTERNATION-.M,      I.ABf^R      ACTIVI- 
TIES  OF   THE    AFI^CIO 

•  Mr  HATCH  Mr  President  It  ha.s 
been  a  iilen.sure  to  observe  the  Interna- 
tional labor  activities  that  Lane  Klrk- 
land  has  directed  during  his  first  vear 
as  president  of  the  AFI^CIO  I  submit 
for  the  Re'-ord  todav  two  articles  nbout 
those  efforts,  as  well  as  a  thoiichtfnl  com- 
mentary on  the  legacy  of  GeopKe  Meanv 
in  international  afTalrs  from  National 
Review. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  socialist  for- 
eign policy  attitudes  of  many  European 
labor  leaders.  Lane  Kirkland  and  GeorRe 
Meany  before  him  have  worked  hard  to 
maintain  free  trade  unions  and  to  op- 
pose the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  by  supporting  free  unions  but 


which  everyone  else  will  suffer  the  pain  and      \°'^^.^    In    the    process    Of    formulating 


rontinued  to  support  Soviet  di.s,sidents. 
t\spccially  by  speaking  out  against  the  In- 
ternal exile  or  Andrei  Sakharov  and  by 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Cit- 
iijens  Committee  lor  the  Madrid-Hel- 
s  nkl  Review  Meet  ng  wli:ch  met  2 
week.s  ago  In  the  lobby  of  the  AFL^CIO 
building  in  Washington  with  Senators 
John  Heinz  and  Hfnry  Jackson 

Mr  President.  I  personally  support 
these  eflorls  of  Lane  Kirkland  and  the 
following  positions  he  ha.s  taken  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  m  the  past  vear  as 
well 

First  Klrklands  denunciation  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afkhaiustan  as  a 
■murderous  attack"  which  merits  a  cut 
off  of  all  technological  support  of  the 
US  S  R  in  order  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Politburo  with  scarcer  resources,  higher 
costs,  and  harder  choices 

Second  Kirkland's  call  to  restrict 
ciedU;,  and  technology  sales  like  the 
Kama  truck  plant  that  has  produced 
supposedly  civilian  vehicles  that  have 
shown  up  in  Soviet  forces  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

Th  rd.  Kirkland's  demand  that  the  So- 
viet Union  cease  help.ng  to  block  the  dls- 
tribu;ion  of  food  in  Cambodia  which  Is 
having  genocldal  consequences. 

Fourth  Kirkland's  call  to  never  allow 
the  Olympics  to  meet  ;n  Moscow  because 
it  would  demean  the  spirit  of  the  Olym- 
pics to  do  so  in  a  nation  which  oppresses 
its  citizens 

Fifth  Kirkland's  repeated  calls  for 
defense  budget  increases  wh  ch  will  keep 
our  Nation  sirong.  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
trv  force  decisions  into  a  framework  of 
"guns  and  butter  '  which  Lane  Kirkland 
has  called  always  dangerous  and  fun- 
damentally dishonest 
The  articles  follow 
I  From  the  National  Review   Dec   7.  1979] 

OroHci  Meany  s  Licacy 
In  the  27  years  that  George  Mcar.y  was 
president  first  of  the  AFL  and.  later  of  the 
merged  AFL-CIO  a  singular  phenomenon 
developed  among  American  liberals  and  pro- 
t;re,>i,sives  1  hereinafter  known  a.s  IJ'si  the 
Men  of  the  Left-  a  feeling  of  contempt,  de- 
spair, and  disgust  about  American  workers, 
unions,  and  leaders  such  emotions  about 
workers  were  shared  by  Intellectuals  In  Euro- 
pean Industrial  democrocles  They  all  re- 
coiled   with    horror    and    frustration    at    the 


inconvenience  but  their  own  lives  will  go 
on  as  usual.  •  he  writes  Only  the  free  market 
offers  a  long-run  solution  to  a  sudden  or 
severe  Interruption  In  oil  supplies 

Cobb  points  out.  first  of  all.  that  gasoline 
rationing  did  not  "work  "  in  World  War  II 
or  In  other  countries  if  bv  ■working'  we 
mean  solving  the  problems  of  shortages  and 
high  prices 

There  are  two  basic  ponls  of  a  rationing 
plan  The  first  Is  that  priorities  should  be 
set  hv  public  pollcv  Instead  of 
choice  In  order  to  Irusure 
sacrifice' 


consumer 
"equltv  ■  or  "equal 
for  all   gasoline  users    But  If  it  Is 
for     motorists     to    sell     their    ration 
ticket.s-as   in  the  proposed   plan  — then  the 

I'm"  MO  ^""^  ''"^'^''^  "^'""""^  f""-  g»-ollne 
will    still    have    to    purchase    some    coupons 

anv     government      allocation     svstem 


legal 


And 


American  foreign  policy  so  as  to  Insure  *'"t>t>oi"n  unwillingness  of  workers  m  North 
Its  antitotalltarlan  direction,  in  the 
words  of  Arnold  Beichman  in  this  article 
from.  National  Review,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  AFL  backed  the 
Truman  doctrine,  supported  NATO's  es- 
tablishment, supported  liberation  move- 
ments in  Eastern  Euroi;e  and,  more  re- 
cently, supported  dissidents  withm  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  fact,  long  before  most 
of  us  knew  about  it.  the  AFL  leadership 
exposed  the  Gulag  Archipelago  in  the 
late  1940  s  at  the  UN  with  a  map  whose 
accuracy  was  later  confirmed  by  Sol- 
zhenitsyn. 

In  the  past  year.  Mr   President,  Lane 
Kirkland  has  continued  this  fine  tradi 


America,  France,  Britain,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  to  forgo  so-called  bread- 
and-butter'  trade  union  demands  and  begin 
to  foment  socialist  revolutions  under  Marxist 
intellectual  leadership,  and  thus  create  the 
Land  of  Beulah, 

Such  hostility  to  workers  by  LPs  was  In- 
spired more  than  a  century  ago  when  Marx 
and  Engels  appointed  the  Proletariat  as  man- 
klnds  llberator-to-be  as  the  future  "grave- 
diggers  of  capitalism  '  under  the  political  di- 
rection of  Marx  Engels,  and  their  follo\»ers 
The  workers  arc  disappointing  them  all 

All  this  seems  long  ago  when  we  can  see 
the  efTects  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  In  Western 
Europe  where  trade  union  leaders  find  no 
problem  In  mixing  with  Soviet  trade-union 
gendarmes   or   Communist    trade-union   ofll- 


wouid  still   mean  that  there  would  be  too     ^'°"  °f  involvement  in  foreign  policy   He     '^'*"'  ^  '^'^  *''  '  ''"°*   °^"^ef  Meany  in  all 
f  In  some  area 
white  market 

■ho  received     union  organization  in  Poland,  and  he  has     sp'aVn! 


much  gasoline  In  .some  areas  an'd"no7  e^ou'^  ^as  been  active  in  the  deTrcate'area  "of  !"^^■''^7, '''  ",  'f,?°',  ^f"  ■'»' «™'ded  any  con- 
inohers  A  "white  market  in  ration  tickets  supporting  the  new  independent  trade  "^^^'  *'^'>  '°^'"';»r"»"  trade-union  leaders, 
would  mean  that  some  people  whc  —--■-'      ..-<-_ __,_..:  ij^'ucpenaeni    iraae      whether   from   Moscow   or   the    then-Franco 


UMI 


You  would  think  such  a  policy  would  win 
for  Meany  the  plaudits  of  the  LPs  Not  at 
all  From  Lenin  to  the  nresent  day.  the  Bol- 
sheviks ha\e  destroyed  free  trade  unions 
and  lied  workers  to  their  machines  In  the 
form  of  industrial  feudalism  which  no  worker 
In  any  democracy  would  willingly  accept 
LPs  many  of  them  non-Communist,  have 
found  workers  and  leaders  In  Industrial  de- 
mocracies a  repu  sive  breed  for  falling  to  fol- 
low poUiical  direction  from  their  Intellectual 
betters  Meany.  the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  particularly  the  hardhat  con- 
struction worker,  became  the  target  of  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  abuse  in  recent 
years. 

Thus  you  have  the  distinguished,  now  re- 
tired New  "i'ork  Times  labor  Journalist  A  H 
Riiskin  a  decade  ago,  describe  the  American 
worker  as  "the  most  reactionary  political 
force  In  the  country  '  In  1959  the  Washing- 
ton Post  cas'icBted  Meanv  for  "taking  a 
benighted  attitude  toward  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  '  with  the  Soviet  Union 

John  Kenneth  Gnlbralth  has  complained 
that  he  has  been  on  Meanv  s  "  —  list"  from 
the  moment  he  bepan  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
War  (I  suspect  Galbralth  made  that  list  long 
before  )  Murray  Kemptnn  has  written  that 
"the  AFLr  CIO  has  Mvcd  happily  in  a  society 
which  more  lavishly  'hnn  any  In  history  na-; 
managed  the  care  and  feeding  of  Incompetent 
white  people  '  Henry  Brandon  the  London 
Sunday  Times  Washington  correspondent  at- 
tacked .^merlcan  workers  for  being  "too  fat 
and  conservative  '  to  support  the  SDS 

When  the  Meany  era  In  American  labor 
history  Is  e.xamlned.  It  will  be  noted — with 
some  delight,  I  believe — that  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  paid  no  attention  to  the 
disillusion  and  frustration  of  the  LPs  wl;h 
American  labor  Meany  under.stood  the  rea- 
son for  LPantlpat^y  1ov»'ard  him  and  Ameri- 
can unions.  Under  his  leadership  US  labor 
more  and  more  involved  itself  m  the  formula- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  so  as  to  en- 
sure Its  antl-totalltarlan  direction 

Thus,  the  AFL  backed  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, opposed  Henry  Wallace's  Progressive 
Party,  supported  NATO,  supported  liberation 
movements  in  Eastern  Europe  as  11  today 
supports  dl.-,,;,dent  movements  In  the  Soviet 
Union  And  to  Its  everlasting  honor,  the  AFT, 
exposed  the  Gulag  Archipelago  In  the  la"e 
1940s  at  the  United  Natlotis  with  a  map 
whose  accuracy  was  later  confirmed  by  Alek- 
sandr  SoUhenltsyn  and  other  victims  The 
AFL-CIO  successfully  pressed  for  US  with- 
drawal from  a  pro-Soviet  Internationa!  Labor 
Organization  In  lEiT.-i  despite  State  Depart- 
ment reluctance  to  do  so  •  As  for  detente,  for 
Me.^ny  it  was  merely  a  word  which  changed 
nothing  in  the  Soviet  crusade  against 
democracy. 

As  Meany  steps  down  he  leaves  behind  not 
only  an  admirable  record  as  an  effective  antl- 
totalltarlan  voice,  but  c  successor,  Lane  Kirk- 
land who  will  continue  these  antl-Commu- 
nist  pollciee  Last  October,  when  still  secre- 
tary of  the  AFL-CIO.  Kirkland  was  asked 
Whether  as  the  future  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  he  would  reconsider  the  pollcv  of  vetoing 
visits  by  Soviet  Bloc  trade-union  delegations 
He  said,  succinctly,  "I  would  not" 

The  antl-Communlst  policies  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  a.-e  It  would  seem.  Imbedded  In  stone 
despi-e  changing  intellectual  fashions  of  the 
day— that  Communism  is  softening,  llberallz- 
in>r,  thawing,  mending  Meany  leaves  be'Und 
a  labor  movement  whose  leadership  has  dem- 

lotamlnn.^  P°""'^'  ^°Phl^«'catlon  about 
totalitarianism  unmatched  bv  any  other 
rn^L  '"°^'^'"*"t    in    the   Free   World    Euro- 

Et^o^e  ThT,r-  ^'  ^  P-«»^"".v  for  Western 
turope  That  there  Is  no  such  thine  as  Ameri 
communl.m  ,s  in  large  part  due  tofh^douS: 

a  Ca"binir  "P^'?""""'  *'''^  AFL-C'O  backing 

ret^'t^n^o    ^^'iLoT'"*^'  "'"  "^^^^rtake  t'o 
-jorr^f^r^^s^tl^h^rtryo^^-r-n 
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tiest    antl-Communist   of    them   all, 
.Meanv — Arnold  Bei   hman 


George 


iFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb,  4. 

1980] 

.AFL  CIO    Rallies    to    Sakharov    Catjsx 

(By  Ed  Townsend) 

Lane  Kirkland  Is  turning  out  to  t)e  Just 
as  tough  an  antl-Communlst  as  George 
Meany 

The  new  AFL-CIO  president  has  been 
bluntly  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  recent  internal  exile  of  Soviet  dissident 
Andrei  Sakharov,  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
foremost  scientists  and  has  Intensified  the 
AFL-CIOs  already  fiery  anger  at  the  USSR, 

The  federation  of  unions,  with  13  6  mil- 
lion members,  has  been  a  spearhead  of  sup- 
port for  Soviet  and  other  dissidents  through 
the  years  Dr  Sakharov  was  Invited  to  ad- 
dress the  AFL-CIO's  biennial  convention  In 
1977,  when  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  be 
relaxmg  its  restrictions  on  dissiden's  At  the 
last  minute,  Dr  Sakharov  was  barred  from 
leaving  the  country 

The  AFL-CIO  obtained  a  copy  of  the  speech 
he  planned  to  make  It  wa-s  read  at  the  con- 
vention and  then  widely  distributed  In  the 
opeech  Dr  Sakharov  warned  against  too 
much  Western  reliance  on  detente  and  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union, 

"Authorities  in  the  USSR  undertake  the 
most  shameless  measures  to  cut  off  channels 
of  communication  with  the  West,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  only  by  actively  opposing 
this  can  we  anticipate  st-ccessful  cooperation 
in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,"  Dr 
Sakharov's  text  said  in  1977 

The  dissident  scientist  rontinued  to  be  a 
Ijeacon  of  citizens  unhappy  with  their  Com- 
iminist  rejlme  and  was  listed  a.s  a  sponsor  of 
the  International  Sakharov  Hearings,  a  bi- 
ennial human  rights  conference  last  held  in 
Washington  under  AFL-CIO  auspices  In 
1979    with  Mr    Kirkland  as  chairman 

The  conference  reiterated  demands  that 
the  Soviet  Union  live  up  to  the  provisions  of 
the  1977  Helsinki  accord  on  human  rights 

.According  to  the  Soviet  government  news- 
paper, Izvestla  Dr  Sakharov  was  arrested 
and  banished,  with  his  wife,  to  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky  for  "blurting  out  "  state  secrets 
to  Westerners  Mr  Kirkland,  along  with  the 
White  House,  blames  his  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  for  the 
brutal  attempt  to  silence  this  gentle  and 
iieroic  couple  ' 

"This  IS  a  grim  reminder  of  the  character 
of  the  men  who  run  the  machine  that  now 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  since 
World  War  II,"  Mr  Kirkland  said  He  pledged 
the  federations  'best  efforts"  behind  'ap- 
propriate steps  to  ensure  that  Dr  Sakharov's 
voice  IS  not  silenced" 

Mr  Kirkland  has  been  blunt  and  out- 
spoken in  other  calls  for  toughness  against 
the  Soviet  Union: 

In  declaring  strong  support  for  President 
Carter's  retaliation  against  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  he  denounced  t.he 
"murderous  attack'  and  said  that  "mere 
indignation'  in  the  United  States  is  not 
enough  There  must  be  a  hard-nosed  policy 
that  will  cut  off  all  technolrgical  support  of 
the  USSR  and  confront  Its  Politburo  "with 
scarcer  resources,  higher  costs,  and  harder 
choices,  "  he  said 

"It  Is  high  time  that  American  business 
stop  selling,  on  easy  credit,  the  rope  that 
will  hang  us,"  Mr  Kirkland  declared  He 
noted  that  US  corporations  sold  the  Russians 
parts  for  their  SS-18  missiles  and  built  the 
Kama  River  truck  plant  that  produced  the 
vehicles  that  have  been  rolling  Into 
Afghanistan 

He  blamed  the  Soviet  Union  for  "right  now 
helpmt'  to  block  the  distribution  of  food  In 
Cambodia,  with  truly  genocldal  conse- 
quences" 

Echoing  one  of  Mr  Meany's  last  public 
statements,  he  said  that  "It  would  demean 


the  Olympic  spirit  if  the  Games  were  held  In 
a  nation  which  oppresses  and  .'epresses  the 
human  freedoms  o!  its  citizens  He  urged 
that  me  1980  games  be  moved  out  of  Moscow 
And  he  said  the  Carter  administration  and 
the  nation  must  not  be  put  into  a  situation 
of  having  to  choose  between  social  needs  and 
defense  needs,  terming  a  "guns  or  butter  " 
argument  "always  dangerous  and  funda- 
mentally dishonest   " 

'From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept    U,  1980] 

Polls  Criticize  AFL-CIO  tor  Aiding 

New  Unions 

(By  Bradley  Graham j 

Warsaw  September  10 — The  Polish  news 
agency  today  sharply  attacked  the  AFL-CIO 
tor  giving  aid  to  Poland  s  fledgling  independ- 
ent trade  union  movement  calling  it  an  'in- 
trusion "  that  "can  only  do  harm  to  the  new 
unions  as  well  as  the  general  effort  to  put  the 
rountry's  internal  affairs  back  into  order 

The  attack  came  m  a  dispatch  written  from 
the  government-run  agency's  Washington 
ijureau  and  reflected  the  deepening  concern 
among  Communist  Party  authorities  about 
the  quickening  exodus  of  workers  and  pro- 
fessionals from  the  official  trade  unions  to 
the  new   independent  ones 

Last  Wednesday  AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  announced  that  the  American  la- 
bor movement  was  setting  up  a  special  fund 
to  help  the  new  independent  Polish  unions 
and  launching  a  campaign  to  raise  money 
for  them  So  far  however,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  has  been  the  cinly  U  S  lebor  group 
reported  to  have  sent  money  to  the  new  Pol- 
ish unions,  contributing  to  a  $120,000  gift 
sent  by  several  labor  movements  in  other 
Western  countries 

[Polish  a',ithorltles  have  complained  to  the 
US,  Embassy  in  Warsaw  about  money  being 
sent  bv  American  labor  unions  to  help  Po- 
land's independent  trade  unions.  United 
Press  International  reported,  quoting  a 
Western  diplomatic  source  In  the  Polish  cap- 
ital The  Ministry  of  Foreign  ASairs  had  ex- 
pressed its  "unhapplness,"  the  source  said 
adding  that  the  money  was  sent  despite  US 
State  Department  obiections  ] 

.Meanwhile  strikes  persisted  and  nev»-  con- 
flicts flared  m  about  20  districts  throtighout 
Poland  today  according  to  Warsaw  govern- 
ment sources  Though  part  of  the  ongoing 
series  of  local  walkouts  to  press  local  de- 
mands they  are  also  evidence  of  the  general 
surge  in  Polish  workers'  assertlveness 

W'orry  that  the  new  unions  will  drain  the 
old  ones  of  members,  leaving  them  simply 
empty  administrative  shells.  Is  expected  to 
force  the  official  groups  to  go  on  the  ofTenslve 
to  appear  more  forthright  In  defending  work- 
er Interests 

(Polish  Deputy  Premier  Mleczyslaw  Jaglel- 
ski  met  senior  Soviet  adviser  Mikhail  Suslov 
1:;  Moscow  for  talks  be:ie',ed  to  have  centered 
on  the  political  situation  In  Poland,  Reuters 
reported  The  oITicial  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
indicated  that  differing  views  were  expressed 
but  said  the  meeting  took  place  "m  a  warm 
and  friendly  atmosphere  "  Jagielskl  is  the 
first  senior  Polish  official  to  visit  Moscow 
since  the  Polish  government  agreed  to  allow 
workers  independent  unions.] 

Polish  authorities,  including  the  new  party 
chief  Stanislaw  Kama  have  been  stressing 
m  public  speeches  the  achievements  of  the 
official  trade  unions  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain organizational  unity  within  the  labor 
movement  At  the  same  time,  the  Warsaw 
government  has  assured  workers  It  would 
honor  its  pledge  to  permit  the  formation  of 
independent  unions  made  in  the  agreements 
signed  last  month  at  Gdansk  and  Szczecin 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  however,  that  the 
new  unions  are  to  be  left  for  the  time  being 
to  find  guidance  and  funding  outside  the 
government  and  the  party — but  still  within 
Poland  Financial  or  other  forms  of  aid  from 
Western-based   unions   rankles   Polish    offl- 
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clftis  and  Is  regarded  as  Interference  In  Po- 
land s  internal  a.'Ialrs 

Singling   out    th-    AKI,   CIO   for   havliiB   aii 
unconcea.ed      rabid    antl.sociallsl    pro  .ram 
the    state     news    u>;eiuy     PAI'    charged     the 
American    laoor   rederailon   with   aiming      to 
Intrude    upon    the   siew   i'oll^h    trade    union 
movement  with  a  line  o(  action  that  is  In- 
imical to  the  fo.indatlona  of  the  Polish  so- 
cio-political system  and  Poland!*  alliances  " 
Referring  to  a  recent  C  S    News  and  World 
Report    Interview    with    AFl^CIO    president 
Klrkland,   the  agency   reported   that      Klrii- 
land    believes    t!.e    trade    unions    should    bo 
antlgovernmeiu  and  takes  it  for  ^-ranted  th^it 
they   will   represent    an   antl-Sovlet   orienta- 
tion and  a  p<.illtical  oppo.sltlon  " 

PAP  said  that  the  AhL  CIO  assistance  Is 
not  intended  in  ^-ood  faith  and  out  of  genu- 
ine concern  for  i'oland  s  weal  It  Is  nothing 
else  but  part  of  an  antisoclallst  campaign 
hitting  at  Poland  s  ba>ic  Interests  and  the 
Polish  ralson  d  etat  II  Is  of  no  help  and 
runs  fundamentally  counter  to  Poland  s 
search  for  desirable  solutions  to  its  Internal 
problems  ■■ 

Early  thw  month,  United  Auto  Workers 
President  IX)u,;las  Fraser  disclosed  that  hln 
and  other  Western  unions  had  ghen  about 
•  120.000  to  the  new  unions  through  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Metal  Workers  In 
Switzerland  Kruser  s.ud  the  nupcy  was  In- 
tended to  help  provld-  food  and  other  a.s- 
slstance  to  the  striking  workers 

A  certain  headiness  appear  to  have  taken 
hold  In  Poll.sh  working  and  professional 
groups  In  the  wake  of  last  week  s  unprece- 
dented agreements 

Efforts  to  orcinl^e  Independent  unions 
.seem  to  be  k-aming  almost  faddish  propor- 
tions This  spirit  wa.s  evident  in  a  conference 
here  today  of  .>e\eral  hundred  sclenti.st.s 
technicians  and  educators  from  Warsaw  Uni- 
versity the  Warsaw  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
high  schools  and  research  institutes  that 
were  con.siderlng  layln,-  the  groundwork  for 
a  new  as,sorlatlon 

While  the  move  is  still  tentative— with 
such,  details  as  charter  omcers.  membership 
requirements  and  the  relationship  to  man- 
agement and  the  state  yet  to  be  worked 
out  — the  motid  of  the  session  was  said  by 
ob.servers  to  be  enthusiastic  and  deter- 
mined 

Even    In   many   factories  not   on  strike,   a 

climate   of   mass   meetings   and   discussion 

prevails,     Warsaw  television  repr.rted  today  « 


after  i  irciilaling  a  faci.sheet  on  Capitol 
HiU  c-la:iiuiig  operating  nuclear  plant.s 
represented  1  3  million  burrt'l.s  of  oil  per 
day.  the  nurlear  lobby  could  not  back 
up  the  claim  In  fart,  sa.\s  Lanouelle, 
ihe.v  told  reporters 

It  8  Just  too  complicated  Besides,  our 

statistical  needs  arc  not  that  specific  We 
Just  need  It   for  use  on   the  Hill 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  helps 
explain  why  the  nuclear  indu.stry  uon 
the  ■  Double.spcak  Award  la.st  year  from 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English 

Tiie  claims  about  rediKing  foreign  fuel 
dependence  become  even  more  fraudu- 
lent uhen  one  remembers  that  uranium 
i.s  already  being  imported  to  stretch  our 
ver.\  limited  domestic  .supply  Proven  re- 
serves ol  uranium  m  the  United  States 
suitable  for  ttu  light  water  reactors  now 
operatiiiK  and  being  buiit  may  not  even 
be  sufficient  to  fuel  the  plants  now  op- 
erating and  under  construction  for  their 
full  lifetimes. 

It  would  be  folly  to  suppo.se  that  the 
industry  s  failure  to  be  candid  with  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  is  acci- 
dental. Nuclear  salesmen  are  burdened 
with  a   product   that  is  repugnant,  eco- 


ported  oil.  then  the  place  you  should  build 
them  IS  in  New  England    But  because  of  the 
high    population    density     New     England    is 
prubttljy   the  worst  place  to  build  them   ' 
CHAi.uENGiNi;  i.sni  sr»r 
Well,    who    first    spelled   out   some   of   his 
flndlniis  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
last  February    has  a  lengthy  list   of  creden- 
llali   In   the  nuclear  held    It   was  Weil,  as  t 
youn^;  colleague  of  Enrico  Fermi,  who  actual- 
ly  v/lilidrew   the    nnal   control    rod   to   begin 
the  Wv  rid  8  rtrsl  controlled  nuclear  chain  re- 
action on  Dec    2.  1»4J   at  stagg  Field  In  Chi- 
cago. 

Wei!  also  participated  In  the  first  atomic 
bomo  test  in  1945.  and  from  l;»47  to  la5»' 
worked  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ai 
chief  of  the  reactor  branch,  chief  of  the  civ- 
ilian powir  branch  and  as  istant  director  of 
the  icaitor  development  duislon 

.^s  a  civilian.  Weil  was  the  hrst  of  the  nu- 
clear pioneers  to  w.irn  about  safety  prob- 
lems, addressing  the  AIF  on  the  hazards  cf 
nuclear  power  plants  in  la64 

ill  Ii>S5.  he  was  appointed  technical  direc- 
tor lor  US  participation  in  the  United  .Na- 
tions' first  Internal  lonal  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  And.  over 
the  years.  Weil  has  Ijccome  Increasingly  crit- 
ical of  nuclear  power,  basing  his  objectlo:is 
on  safety,  economic  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Wells  sharp  challenge  to  the  optimistic 
conclutilonB  of  the  nuclear  industry  and  Its 


ANOTHKF<   NUCLEAR   HOAX 
Mr     GRAVEL.    Mr     President,    ever 


nomically  indefensible,  and  is  being  so  supporters  is  based  on  data  he  obtained  by 
recognized  by  encouragingly  large  num-  '^''"^'"8  questionnaires  to  the  country  s  nu 
bers  of  people  To  protect  their  self-in- 
terest, they  have  little  choice  but  to  re- 
sort to  misrepresentation.  I  hope  that 
Congres.s  vull  not  fall  prey  to  it.  and  ir- 
reversibly mortgage  the  health  and 
safety  cf  the  public  based  on  misleading 
information 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  the  .Au- 
gust 23.  1980.  National  Journal  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  'n  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  National   Journal.  Aug    2.1     1980| 
Ni-cLtAB    PowrR    .Mkans    Moat    Enmcv.    Bit 
Does  It  Mean  Less  Oil? 
(By  William  J    LanouetU) 
Nuclear  power  s  lobbyists  and  advocates  at 
three  Washington  omces  arc  busy  assembling 
statistics  to  demonstrate  a  tenet  of  US    en- 
ergy policy;  that  domestic  reactors  are  need- 
ed to  displace  imported  oil 

"Wore  working  them  up  now.  '  said  Betsy 
waricn.  u  registered  lobbyist  for  the  Edison 


cle  ir  utilities. 

He  sold  his  findings  rontradlct  a  recent 
statement  to  the  Nurlear  Regulatory  Com- 
ml'slou  by  Roger  J  Sherman  chairman  of 
the  AIF.  that  •the  nurlear  reactors  presently 
licensed  to  operate  .  are  supplying  the 
nation  with  electricity  that  otherwise  could 
require  burning  I  5  mlMkii  barrels  of  oil  per 
dav    •  or  548   million   barrels   a   \ear 

Well  also  cited  a  comment  by  President 
Carter  that  "each  nuclear  plant  ellml:  ates 
the  need  to  Import  13  million  barrels  of  oil 
annually"  With  f.8  opcratlni;  pUnts,  that's 
a  total  of  some  884  million  barrels  a  year 

Well  himself  concludes  that  88  million 
barrels  a  year  Is  much  closer  to  the  mark 
That  $  an  astounding  dlfTerence  which  In 
pirl  can  be  traced  to  more  t-enerous  assump- 
tions by  Sherman  and  Carter  about  the 
capacity  factor  of  the  nurlear  plants— the 
amount  of  power  thev  artuallv  produce  com- 
pared  with  their  maximum   potential 

But  even  that  nrro\mts  for  onlv  a  umall 
part  of  the  difTerenre  whlrh  Well  attrlhuten 
to  the  cla«h  between  two  fundamental  con- 


lineronomx   plants   "for  the  .sake  of  re-      ''°"'     ')"'*     '•*'*    American    Nuclear    Energy  Well  savs  that  Sherman's  and  Carters  flg- 

ducmg   o'lr   dependence  on   foreign   oil  '"      p°""<^"     (ANECi,    the    industry  s    full-time  "res  assume   that   everv   nuclear   plant   dls- 

rt    turns    out    that    this   claim   l.s   as   mis-      l°rM'Bmnn'^?"h«,^"'    beyond    the    desire    to  nlftces  an  oll-powered  plant    But  that's  not 

orr....!..,  ,...  .--._-«  .          ..-  -_.j    .,                           located  In  the 

be  displacing 

and  .so  forth                                                        "      —■'■'-•t— "-«■"■ 'Y°"""  coai  man  oh  and   in  other  a^eas   the  alterna- 

^*'^f'"   studies  by  an  Independent   energy  'I-p"!  mav  have  Included  natural  gas  or  oil 


leading  as  all  the  oth-r  cla'ms  thev  make  TSl  fh!         '"  ^^^'^^'}'''^  ""  a  set  of  figures,  true    he  said    Nurlear  plants  Ion 

about    plant    safety     radia^^nn    tnv^f..  ^'  "'i'"-  ?r"^*  *'"  ""'^  ""'  """">«»  for  a  cmi  re-lons  are  more  llVelv  to  be 

and  so  forth                     raaiation    toxicity,  more  significant  reason.  coal  than  oil  and   In  other  areas   t 

.liui  so  lortn  Recent,  studies  by  an  Independent  energy  'I-"  m 

ur     ceorge    Weil,    a    pioneer    nuclear  consultant,  drawing  on  the  utility  Industry's  ''"  «ell 

phvsirist  for  whom   I  have  the  greatest  °^^'"  ""*"   conclude  that  the  connection  be-  Of  ti, 

respect,  has  c.iref'illv  analyzed  the  situ-  '*!.**"  '*"'^'''"'""  P°**''  »"<*  °"  's  insignificant  Inu  lOTo  wni  discovered   lo  ■definiteiv  dis- 

ation   and   finds   that   nuclear  advocates  '  ^"*'  °'  dubious  value  for  guiding  en-  nlnced  67  minion  barrels  of  mi    Another  43 

are  overstat  ng  the  amount  of  foreien  oi'l  n.^^,!!^,"'-' J ",,'"*  """"   The  consultant  is  "rtefnt'eiv  rti^niared  coal    And  the  other  15 

saved  by  nuclear  uower  hv    ,.   m,  ^  ?      'T  ^  ,^"''  »  ""clear  physicist  who  has  di-iared  e'ther  oil    coal  or  pas 

tenfold        ^"''''   ^°''''   ^^    '^-^   "l"ch  as  been  involved  with  atomic  energy  from  the  He  a^nort.nned  the  p-nnts  Th«t  dK.iaced 


Dr.  Weils  analysis  was  reported  in  the 
August  23.  1980,  issue  of  National  Jour- 
nal in  an  article  bv  William  J  Lanouette 
Mr     Lano'iette 


,.,<.„„  .   ^^''°   ^^^'^   ''f^'h'   on   the 

manner  in  which  the  nuclear  industry 
seems  to  pull  fig„res  from  thin  air  to 
suit  Its  needs    According  to  Lanouette 


first. 

One  of  Weil's  findings  is  that  the  nuclear 
industry  overstates  the  amount  of  imported 
oil  that  nuclear  power  can  replace  by  a  fac- 
tor of  six  and  that  President  Carter  in  his 
own  statements,  has  overstated  it  tenfold 

'The  obvious  conclusion  from  current 
data."  Well  said  In  an  interview,  "is  that  if 
you  do  want  nuclear  plants  to  displace  im- 


n  mixture  of  frusM  fuels  and  nrrlved  at  a 
run-e  of  nrfnl  rtl'DlRrerrent  be'ween  57  and 
lf>R  miiunn  b-irrpi,  of  oil  for  the  venr  The 
median  88  mll'lnn  hnrreit  leri  Well  to  con- 
rliirte  thof  .;>,p^ni„^  nver"=ta?er1  the  nurlear- 
oll  ropne^tion  by  a  factor  of  fi  and  Carter 
by  a  fxrtor  of  10 

Pii'tln"    th.se    numt>eni    In»n    persnerflve 
Well  said      The  median  of  88  million  bar- 
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rels  could  be  saved  by  a  3  per  cent  drop 
In  ga'nllne  consumption  It's  hardly  a 

si-ninrant  amount  " 

The  10  plants  that  Well  identified  a.s 
"definiteiv"  displacing  oil  are  all  located  In 
the  Northeast,  the  area  of  the  country  that 
also  Imports  most  of  Its  oil 

Furthermore  Well  used  available  federal 
itatlstlrs  to  calculate  which  of  the  91 
nurlear  plants  under  construction  would 
dlsplare  oil  His  conclusion,  based  on  current 
fossil  fuel  consumption  bv  the  utilities 
bulldlnc  these  plants  61  of  the  new  plants 
would  displace  coal  24  would  displace  oil, 
coal  or  pas  and  only  «  would  definitely 
dlsplare  oil  The  six-  four  In  the  Northeast 
and  two  In  Mississippi— would  displace 
about  160  000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  or  58 
million  barrels  a  year.   Well  calculated 

INDtTS"r«Y'S    SIDE 

.Tftrk  Prhenrk  EEI"s  vice  president  for 
ernnr.mlr  pollry  analysis  finds  Well's  esti- 
mate of  88  million  barrels  a  year  "very  low," 
but  says  he  doesn  t  have  a  more  reliable 
estimate  himself  ""We  have  no  published 
numbers  for  the  amount  actually  displaced 
|by  nurlear  plants)  It's  possible  to  make  a 
rouch  estimate    however." 

Schenrk  said  that  In  response  to  legis- 
lation proposed  last  year  that  could  have 
led  to  a  shutdown  of  all  nurlear  plants. 
EEI  estimated  a  consequent  rise  In  oil  con- 
sumption of  about  880  000  barrels  a  day.  or 
321  m'.rion  barrels  a  year 

'This  Involves  an  Immediate  shutdown  " 
he  said  "and  the  closer  In  you  pet  the  more 
likely  It  Is  that  oil  would  be  the  alternative 
fuel.  PostDonement  of  an  operating  license 
for  three  years  is  likely  to  involve  a  mix  of 
(alternative!  sources,  and  long-term  prob- 
ably Involves  coal," 

Nuclear  boosters  In  Washington  l>epan 
making  the  connection  between  atomic 
power  and  imported  oil  soon  after  the  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo  They  assumed  at  the  time 
that  with  foreign  energy  supplies  threat- 
ened, the  country  would  embrace  "the 
nurlear  option  " 

But  anahsts  at  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration reported  a  surprising  ronclusion 
In  their  November  1974  "Project  Independ- 
ence" repor'  "Accelerating  nuclear  power 
plant  cons'ructlon  does  not  reduce  |oll| 
Imports  much.  In  general.  It  replaces  new 
coal-fired  plants  " 

That  did  not  stop  nuclear  advocates  Even 
before  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  In 
March  1979  nuclear  advocates  used  the  oil 
Impnrt  argument  to  urge  an  end  to  the 
Nuclear  Rpfulatorv  Commission's  shutdown 
of  five  plants  for  earthquake  and  safety  con- 
cerns Estimates  of  the  ol!  needed  to  replace 
po'A-er  from  the  closed  nuclear  plants  rani'ed 
widely  from  200,000  barrels  a  dav  to  only 
65,000     (See  NJ,  4/7,/79,   p.  556), 

After  Three  Mile  Island,  the  nuclear  lobby 
fought  back  by  pressing  still  harder  on  the 
connection  between  nuclear  power  and  oil. 
especially  when  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment In  Iran  threatened  to  cut  off  oil 
exports  With  this  argument,  which  they 
c.i'led  "the  Ava'ollah  factor  "  they  headed 
off  a  temporary  construction  moratorium  In 
Conpress  and  pressured  the  NRC  to  end  Its 
pause  In  issuing  new"  plant  operating 
licenses    (See  NJ,  2/9/80,  p    245  ) 

In  Its  booklet  on  "Nuclear  Power —  An- 
swers to  Your  Question.s."  EEI  stated  that 
the  most  Important  reason  for  having  nu- 
clear power  plants  Is  "for  the  .sake  of  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  "'  And 
the  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  cir- 
culated a  fact  sheet  on  Capitol  HIU  that 
stated  that  "the  70  nuclear  plants  currently 
operatlnp  represent  the  equivalent  of  1  3 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  dav  or  about  three 
times  the  naUon's  current  oil  imports  from 
Iran." 


When  asked  by  rejwrters  for  precise  cal- 
culations at>out  actual  oil  displacement 
liowe  cr  the  ntulear  lobh',  plcuds  icnorance 
"It's  Just  too  complicated."  an  EEI  analyst 
said  "Be,ide>,  our  s'atlstical  needs  are  not 
that  specific  We  Just  need  it  for  use  on  the 
Hill  " 

In  a  study  last  December  that  tended  Vj 
rebut  the  nuclear  Icbbys  position,  Lincoln 
E  Mi>ses  administrator  of  the  Energy  De- 
partment s  Energy  Inft^rmalion  Administra- 
tion, warned  that  nurlear  pow"er  that  is 
equivalent  to  a  given  amount  of  oil  does  not 
neccs-sarilv  replace  that  much  oil 

Nevertheless  in  his  January  State  of  the 
Unl(  n  message  Carter  again  made  the  nu- 
clear-oil ronnertion  saving  tjiat  "onre  \ke 
have  instituted  the  neces.sary  reforms  to  as- 
sure safety  we  must  resume  the  licensing 
prcxress  promptly  so  that  the  new"  plants 
whirh  we  will  need  to  redurc  uur  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  can  tie  built  and  operated  " 

B  it  Weil's  numbers  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  rafLiiftle  for  promoting  nuclear  power 
.'IS  a  nienns  of  cutting  oil  import.s  n'lc  ts  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  plants  m  operation 
and  only  abt.tit  15  percent  of  thcxse  that  are 
under  construction 

As  Carter  and  the  nuclear  industry  have 
discovered  however,  the  foreign  oil  issue  Is 
an  emotional  and  etTectlve  one  Weils  cal- 
culations mav  well  demonstrate  that  the 
nuclear-oil  connection  l.s  minimal  today  and 
marginal  In  the  covintry'.s  energy  future  But 
without  a  clearer  focus  on  the  facts  behind 
tlie  connertl,'n  and  the  policy  options  that 
they  present,  the  country  mav  continue  to 
go  nurlear  "  at  the  wrong  time  and  for  the 
wTong  reason 

.As  Robert  Stobauch  .-^nd  Daniel  Yerpln  the 
co-editors  of  the  Harvard  business  school's 
Energy  Future  report  wrote  In  a  FVDrelpn 
Affairs  article  last  .spring  "It  Is  an  open 
question  whether  nuclear  pow"er  in  1990  w"lll 
be  providing  anv  more  energy  than  It  pro- 
vided m  1978  To  generate  this  amount  of 
electricity  by  oil  would  have  required  1  4 
million  barrels  a  day  In  fact,  however  the 
linking  of  nuclear  power  to  rll  dependence 
is  somewhat  misleading  because  nuclear 
power — except  in  the  .shoi-t  run  for  certain 
geographical  areas— Is  primarily  an  alterna- 
tive to  coal,  not  oil  .  .  But  even  as  nn  al- 
ternative to  coal,  nuclear's  future  Is  increas- 
Inelv  uncertain. "9 


MANNING   OUR   ARMED   FORCES   IN 
THE    1980'S 

•  Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  November  18,  retired  Army  Gen, 
Bruce  C  Clarke  delnered  an  address  on 
'Manning  Our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
1980's"  before  the  Bethesda  chapter  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association, 

General  Clarke  had  a  di.stmgui.shed 
career  m  the  Army,  culminating  with 
service  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
7th  Army  in  Europe,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Command  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  m  Eu- 
rope and  Commander  of  the  Essential 
Army  Group  of  NATO. 

In  the  field  of  military  manpower. 
General  Clarke  clearly  know.s  whereof  he 
speaks. 

General  Clarke  believes  that  a  peacc- 
tuiie  draJt.  as  a  practical  matter,  will  not 
be  instituted,  and  that  it  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  military 
officials  and  civic  leaders  in  our  commu- 
nities advance  the  idea  that  military 
service  is  both  honorable  and  rewarding. 

I  believe  that  in  the  context  of  the  on- 


Roing  debate  about  maintaining  a  strong 
military  force,  and  improving  tht?  quality 
of  per.sons  entering  the  military  service. 
General  Clarke's  observations  are  most 
Significant 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  General  Clarke's 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follow; 
Manning  Ovu  Armed  Poarts  in  the  1980! 
(By  Gen  Bruce  C  Clarke  USA.  ret  ) 
We  now  have  a  law  which  requires  our 
youths  to  register  for  possible  Selective  Serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  It  will  not  bring 
iiiiyone  into  the  Services  until  and  unless  our 
Congress  enacts  a  Selective  Service  Act  and 
our  President  signs  it 

Such  Congressional  action  will  not  come 
unless  a  potential  enemy  causes  some  dra- 
matic event  which  very  seriously  afTects  our 
vital  interests  and  arouses  our  people  to  feel 
a  very  great  thre.it  to  America 

In  the  meantime  the  only  enlisted  people 
In  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  those  whom  w"e 
enlist  and  reenllst 

Where  will  they  come  from  and  what  will 
be  their  background''  They  must  come  from 
the  prodtirts  of  our  high  schools  Perhaps  75 
percent  will  be  graduates,  the  rest  will  have 
had  some  hlph  school  work;  most  will  be 
phy.sically  qualified 

How"  do  we  obtain  them"'  This  is  done  by 
Recruiting  Officers  and  Non -Commissioned 
Officers  These  personnel  are  especially  se- 
lected and  trained  to  "sell  "  the  advantages 
of  the  Armed  Forces  They  perform  a  difficult 
task  with  limited  pay  and  al!ow"anres  They 
are  dedicated    but  they  need  help 

Who  do  they  have  to  "sell'"'  In  addition 
to  pro.spectlve  recruits  they  have  to  favor- 
ably present  to  hieh  school  principals,  high 
s:hool  counselors  the  prospects'  families  and 
friends,  and  to  the  comm.unlty  in  general,  the 
information  about  the  Services  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  honorable  career  In  the  Mili- 
tary— both  to  them  and  to  our  country 
What  can  you  do  about  If 
As  concerned  citizens,  patriots  and  leaders 
In  your  communities,  you  can  help  in  re- 
cruiting by: 

1  Encouraging  our  high  school  principals 
and  counselors  to  w"eIcome  recruiter;  and 
assist  them. 

2  Seeing  that  those  who  enlist  to  serve 
their  country  are  given  the  publicity  and 
recognition  In  local  papers  and  organiza- 
tions 

3,  Encouraging  young  people  to  enlist  as 
a  patriotic  duty  towards  our  great  country, 
and  not  Just  for  Its  personal  benefits, 

4  Helping  and  encouraging  those  who 
have  served  our  country  honestly  and  faith- 
fully to  obtain  employment  and  to  continue 
their  education  If  they  choose. 

5,  Promoting  the  idea  that  serving  our 
country  is  "the  thing  to  do",  and  will  be 
helpful  In  the  life-time  career  that  lies 
ahead 

If  the  enemv  agents,  who  observe  and  re- 
port the  public  attitude  of  Americans,  could 
be  convinced  of  this  changed  attitude  of  our 
people.  It  w"ould  go  a  long  way  to  establish 
the  strength  of  America,  and  would  act  as 
a  big  deterrent  to  any  potential  aggressor 
America  pays,  and  will  continue  to  pay  a 
htipe  sum  of  money  to  Insure  that  our  na- 
tional defense  forces  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose  If  adeaua'e  and  competent  person- 
nel are  not  forthcoming  as  volunteers  our 
coun'rv  will  be  more  and  more  Inclined  to 
consider  that  a  draft  Is  essentia! 

What  are  the  advantsiges  of  a  term  of 
honest  and  faithful  service  In  our  armed 
servl'-e?'' 

I,  Increa-sies  Individual  maturity  and  a  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  later  education 
and  a  career. 
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3  Teaches  how  to  accept  Interpret  and 
respond  to  direcilons  from  those  In  au- 
thority 

3  bnjadens  one  due  to  contacu  with 
people  from  other  backgrounds,  localities 
and  enviri  iimeuts. 

4  Develops  appreciation  and  pride  In  our 
country    Its   hls'.irv   and   instltiitlona 

5  Teaches  prac'hal  sxlUs  habl's  and  per- 
sonal standards  emphasi/es  Integrity 
courtesy  and  ethics 

6  Develops  ability  to  lead,  teamwork  and 
self-confldence 

7  Helps  !<>  devel'ip  our  oiintrvs  prestige 
and  Influenre  in  the  'Aorld  family  of  na- 
tions   Adds  to  our  standing;  with  our  allies 

8  Helps  to  deter  wars  and  SKKresslon 

9  Provides  tsrlUtles  for  startlnR  college 
work  through  evening  rla-wes  given  on 
many  pos'.s  bases  and  stations  bv  uicredlted 
colleges  Earns  credits  toward  financial  as- 
sistance for  furthering  education  after  dis- 
charge 

10  Enables  one  to  receive  the  highly 
respected  distinction  of  being  an  Honorably 
Discharged  Veteran 

What  an  .ou  do  ln'11vlrt"allv''  You  can 
bring  this  up  in  discussions  with  your 
friends  associates  and  neikrhbors  Y<iu  can 
contact  vnur  high  S(  hno!  principals  high 
school  counselom  and  vour  !  .cal  paners 
You  can  speak  to  groups  and  wrl'e  articles 
for  local  publication 

Why  are  you  especially  qualified  to  do 
this"*  Your  experience  and  backirrnund  give 
you  and  vour  service  to  our  country  a  high 
prestige  In  vour  communities  You  can  speak 
from  wide  experience 

A  nnal  question  Are  these  recruits  whnrn 
we  thu^i  obtain  able  to  he  trained  and  moti- 
vatert  to  serve  well  an'l  sdequately  In  our 
modern  Armed  Forces''  ThU  Is  not  a  good 
question  under  the  clrr-ums'anre«  They 
must  be  adequafelv  'rained  and  moflvated 
We  hs'-e  done  that  In  the  Armed  Services 
for  manv  years  We  are  more  efflclent  In 
tralnlntr  and  mo»|vat|ntr  people  than  the  In- 
stitutions f-rvm  whi-h  ther  came  Only  offl- 
rers  and  Nro  s  who  ran  do  that  should  be 
allowed  to  train  troops  ^ 
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gress  I  predict  that  unless  ronnress  and 
the  President  art  to  drastically  restrict, 
and  eventually  eliminate,  the  nuclear 
cloud  bomt;  iniptxsed  on  the  American 
people,  i^e  shall  see  more  of  these  State- 
level  campaigns,  and  ever  greater  num- 
bers o(  them  will  be  successful 

Mr  President  a.  brief  roundup  of  what 
the  recent  election  meant  to  antinuclear 
voters  IS  included  m  the  current  progress 
report  of  the  Ta,sk  Force  Against  Nu- 
clear Pollution  Inc  I  request  that  it  be 
printed  in   the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows 


ANTINUrT  i^a"  ^j  ACTION 
VICTORIES 
•  Mr  ORAVEI.  Mr  President   nlthoirh 
the     Presidential     race     overshadowed 
other    ballot    Issues    this    past    eVctio-i 
vear.  there  was  a  lot  of  good  news  for 
critics   of   the    nuclear    power    industrv 
Antinuclear  Initiative  referendum  votes 
actually  pas.sed  in  Ore'„'on  and  Wa^shlng- 
ton,  came  exceedingly  close  to  ra.s,s  ng  in 
Montana    and    South    Dakota     and    in 
Maine  the  most  ambltiou.s  proposal   'to 
shut    down    the    States    nnlv    existing 
plant  1   garnered  over  40  percent  of  the 
vote 

In  view  of  the  unconscionable  cam- 
paign being  waged  by  the  Oovernmenr 
and  nuclear  Industry  to  convince  people 
they  -need  nuclear  po'.ver  to  avoid  freez- 
ing in  the  dark,"  I  would  like  to  pav  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  and  conviction  of  cit- 
zens  who  put  these  measur^-s  on  their  bal- 
lots    Doing  so  inevitably  results  in  tor- 

t^J^^l  f        ^li''    ""''    "T'-^'fading    adver- 
tusing  from  the  nuclear  Industrv   which 

truth    In   view   of   the  growing   rate  of 

sncce,s.s    these   initiatives   are   havint    i 

hmk    It    Ls    clear    the    truth    is    ieUing 

through  m  spue  of  all  the  obstacles  ^ 

A    MESSACr    roK    ONGRESS 

cafr"v''«n'^"'       y'tinucleur       Initiatives 
carry  an   important   messaKe  for  Con- 


IF'rom  the  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollu- 
tion. Inc,   Washington.   DC  | 

ELrcTtON    RoitNOUP 

In  Maine  In  a  special  election  Sept  23 
voters  rejected  by  only  41  percent  to  59  per- 
cent an  initiative  measure  to  shut  down  the 
States  single  operating  nuke  We  think  this 
Is  good  news  becatise  in  spite  of  a  massive 
propaganda  campaign  financed  bv  the  nu- 
clear Industry  on  the  freezing  In  the  dark, 
unemployed  •  theme  only  9  percent  less  than 
a  majority  of  Maine  citizens  voted  for  the 
shut  down  The  failure  to  trounce  this  "radi- 
cal' proposal  Is  bad  news  for  the  n-lndustry 
and  us  financiers 

In  Montana  (which  passed  an  initiative  In 
1978  efTecllvely  preventing  any  nukes  there i 
A  measure  November  4  designed  to  prevent 
disposal  of  uranium  mining  milling  wastes 
failed  by  less  than  tour  tenths  of  a  percent 
A  switch  of  as  lltle  as  1500  votes  could  have 
made  the  dilTerence! 

In  Washington  State  an  Initiative  Novem- 
ber 4  banning  the  Import  of  out-of-State 
non-medical  radloactlvewaste  unless  compli- 
cated legislative  requirements  are  met  (in- 
cluding approval  bv  the  Washington  State 
legislature)  PASSED  with  75  percent  of  the 
■  ote'  Hanford  the  Nations  largest  radioac- 
tive waste  dump,  is  in  eastern  Washington 
Authorities  had  planned  to  cart  radioactive 
debris  there— from  Three  Mile  Island  Penn- 
sylvania, over  2.000  miles  away 

Also  In  Washington  State    two  of  the  Na- 
tion's loudest  nuclear  proponents   bo'h  Dem- 
ocrats, were  soundly  defeated    Gov    DUy  lee 
R*y     (former     Atomic     Energy     Commission 
Chairwoman),  dubbed  "Ms    Plutonium     by 
Ralph  Nader,  lost   her  primary  Sept     i*;    on 
Nov    4.  Rep    Mike  McCormack  was  defeated 
McCormack     an   AEC   chemist    for   20   years 
was  Congress    most    vociferous   nuclear  pro- 
moter   His  longtime  anti-nuclear  foe  on  the 
Science     and     Technology     Committee      Rep 
Richard  Ottinger  (D-NYi  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  margin 

Tn  Oregon,  voters  PASSED  an  Initiative 
Nov  4  by  53  percent  -o  47  percent  requiring 
that  all  future  nukes  be  subject  to  voter 
approval  and  that  a  federally  licensed  waste 
disposal  site  be  In  operation  first 

Also  In  Oregon    the  candlcacy  of  longtime 
antl-nuclear   activist    I.iovd    Marbet    appears 
to   have  cost    Rep    ai    i;i!m«n    .Chairman   of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee)    lils 
seat,  unomclal  returns  show  Marbet  garnered 
about  10.000  votes,  with  only  less  than  4  000 
votes    separating    I'llman    and    the    winner 
Marbet   ran   because   Ullman    refused    to  re 
pudlate  the  Northwest  Power  bill    a  scheme 
to  further  subsldl7e  nukes    Meanwhile    Rep 
Jim    Weaver    (D-OR)     a    pas.Monate    nuclear 
foe    won  re-election  easily 

The  message  from  the  heavlly-nuclearlzed 
Pacific  Northwest  seems  clear  a  majority  of 
citizens  are  extremely  skeptical  about  fur- 
ther nuclear  development,  and  advocating 
nuclear  power  can  be  dangerous  (politically 

too ) !  r  J . 

In  South  Dakota  an  Initiative  Nov  4  to 
restrict  nuclear  facilities  lost  by  about  51 
percent  to  49  percent  after  Initiative  propo- 
nents  were   outspent    by   about   30   to    1 


In  New  Hampshire  voters  rejected  a  come- 
back aiempl  by  former  Gov  Meldrim  Thom- 
son defeated  2  years  ago  due  to  his  support 
of  raising  electric  rates  to  finance  the  Sea- 
brook   nuke  % 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINU  QFEICKR.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a.ssi.staiu  legi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tiie  roll 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaniinou.v  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Qu(jruin  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  u  ls  so  ordered 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KELLY  SISK 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  John 
Kelly  Sisk.  one  of  South  Carolina  .>■  most 
distinguished  businessmen,  pa.vsed  away 
on  November  6.  1980 

Mr  Sisk  wa.s  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Multimedia.  Inc 

I  had  known  Mr  Sisk  for  many  years 
He  was  a  good  friend  and  a  trusted 
businessman  He  was  dedicated  and  sin- 
cere in  his  ambitions,  and  he  was  devoted 
to  bringing  professional  journalism  to 
his  readers   He  once  said 

Newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
must  be  operated  as  a  public  trust  They 
have  the  responsibility  of  Informing  and 
entertaining  their  public  but  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  slanting  the  news  to  put 
across  a  personal  point  of  view 


The  honesty  and  fairness  he  displayed 
was  obviously  clear  in  his  management 
of  news  coverage,  and  the  standards  he 
maintained  for  more  than  30  years  in 
the  communications  field  were  respected 
by  professionals  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr  Sisk  became  chairman  of  Multi- 
media Inc  m  1968  Under  his  leader.vhij. 
the  corporation  acquired  13  daily  news- 
papers and  :'2  nondail\  newspapers,  tie 
Music  City  News,  five  television  stations. 
IJ  radio  stations,  and  a  number  of  r  able 
systems 

He  was  a  former  national  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  in  1978  re- 
ceived Financial  Magazines  most  effec- 
tive new.spaper  executive'   award. 

In  1962  he  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  In 
1963  he  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspafx-rs  Publishers  Association  One 
year  later  he  became  chairman  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

Mr,  Sisk  attended  Livingston  Univer- 
sity In  Alabama  and  the  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  received  a  degree  in 
business   administration 

He  worked  as  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant before  joining  The  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co    in  1948. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  manv  Greenville  area 
civic  organizations  He  was  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Greenville  General 
Hospital  past  president  of  the  Greater 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Greenville  County 
Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Mr  Sisk  was  also  a  director  of  South 
Carolina  National  Bank.  Dan  River  Inc.. 
and  Liberty  Life  In.surance  Co. 
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I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  known 
this  outstanding  man.  who  believed  m 
his  community  and  the  communications 
industry  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  lovely  wife,  Isbell;  his  son. 
John  Kelly  Sisk,  Jr  of  Jacksonville  Fla  . 
and  his  daughter.  Mrs.  F,  Lawton  Irick. 
Jr  .  of  Holly  Hill,  S.C.  I  know  he  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  they  can  take  genuine 
solace  in  k:iowing  the  hfelong  benefits  he 
gave  to  so  many, 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  witli  my  colleagues  a  few  editorials 
and  articles  about  llus  fine  man  from 
The  Greenville  News-Piedmont,  the 
State  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
and  Evening  Post.  Sumter  Daily  Hem, 
Orangeburg  Times  and  Democrat,  An- 
derson Dally  Mail.  Spartanburg  Herald. 
The  Charlotte  Observer.  New  York 
Times  Montgomery  '  Alabama  i  Adver- 
tiser, Clarksville  'Tenne.ssee'  Leaf- 
Chronicie,  The  South  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation Newspaper,  and  WFBC  Televi- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
lOreenvllle,    (SO)    News.   Nov.   7.   1980] 
KixLT  Sisk,  News-Picdmont  Publishm 

Dles 
J    Ke::y  Sisk    pubi.s.^er  of  TTie  Gree:.v;;:e 
Nexs  and  Greenville  Piedmont  and  chairman 
of    the    board    of    MuJiimedla     Inc      died 
Thursday 

Sisk.  67.  collapsed  about  noon  at  the  Poin- 
sett Club  and  was  taken  to  Greenville  Gen- 
eral Hospital  where  he  underwent  neuro- 
surgery   He  died  about  8  pm. 

'.Multimedia  will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of 
our  chairman  and  friend.  "  said  Wilson  C. 
Wearn.  president  and  chief  executive  of 
Multimedia  "Kelly  Sisk  was  one  of  thoee 
who  brought  the  company  into  being  and 
who  led  It  to  significant  growth  " 

Sisk  took  the  reins  of  Multimedia  In  1968 
a:  the  death  of  Roper  C  Peace,  longtime 
Publisher  of  The  News  and  the  Pie(lmont 

Peace  formed  the  corporation  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  by  merging  the  .News-Pied- 
mont Co.  which'  owned  WFBC  radio  and 
television,  with  the  AsheMIIe  Cltlzen-Tlme.s 
Co  and  television  stations  in  Macon.  Ga..  and 
KnoxvlUe  Tenn 

Multimedia  flourished  under  Slsk's  aggres- 
sive and  Imaginative  leadership  Today  the 
corporation  owns  13  dally  newspapers.  22 
non-daily  newspapers.  The  Music  City  News. 
five  television  stations.  12  radio  stations  and 
a  number  of  cable  systems 

In  recent  years  the  corporation  has  moved 
into  production  of  television  programs.  Mul- 
timedia syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue  show 
the  Bob  Braun  show  and  the  Young  People's 
Special"  series. 

Slsk's  guiding  hand  extended  into  fields 
other  than  communications  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  South  Carolina  National  Bank.  Dan 
River  Inc   and  Liberty  Life  In.surance  Co 

He  was  a  trustee  of  The  Duke  Endowment 
and  Converse  CoIle-JC.  and  an  advisory 
trustee  of  Furman  University. 

Sisk  was  a  former  national  director  of  The 
Associated  Press  In  1978  he  was  honored 
nationally  by  Financial  .Magazine  as  the 
years  most  efTectlve  new.'ipaper  executive. 

In  1962  he  served  a.s  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  A-ssoclatlon  The  following 
vear  he  was  president  of  -he  .'-out hern  News- 
paper P\ibllshers  Association  and  In  1964 
became  chairman  of  Its  board  of  directors 

"Newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
must  be  operated  as  a  public  trust"  Sisk  said 


"They  have  the  responsibility  of  informing 
uJid  entertaining  their  public  but  do  not  ha\e 
the  privilege  of  slanting  the  news  to  put 
across  a  personal  point  of  view." 

He  added.  "It  is  the  duty  o!  an  organiza- 
tion like  ours  to  furnish  leadership  in  worth- 
while projects  such  as  the  economic  growth 
of  the  area,  the  betterment  of  iiving  con- 
ditions and  the  arts  " 

The  son  of  a  former  Clemson  University 
professor.  Sisk  spent  four  of  his  boyhood 
years  in  the  Upstate  "During  that  time  I 
came  to  love  the  Piedmont  region,  he  often 
said 

After  living  in  CookevlUe.  Tenn  ,  and  Clem- 
son. the  Sisks  settled  m  Livingston.  Ala. 
where  the  father  taught  and  the  son  enrolled 
at  Livingston  University 

The  younger  Sisk  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
'.ersity  of  Alabama  and  in  1934  he  received 
a  degree  m  busines.s  ad.minlsiratlon 

The  nation  was  m  the  depth  of  the  Great 
Depression  when  Sisk  finished  college  "I 
wanted  a  Job,'  he  later  recalled,  "but  dldn  t 
know  where  I  could  get  one  or  Just  what  I 
would  be  doing   ' 

He  borrowed  $100  from  his  father  for  a  bus 
trip  to  \isit  friends  in  New  Hampshire  Along 
:he  way  he  stopped  over  In  New  York  City  to 
see  a  friend,  who  told  him  about  an  opening 
with  an  accounting  f^rm 

Sisk  worked  for  five  years  for  the  firm  and 
became  a  certified  public  accountant 

In  U*39  he  and  Mrs  Sisk.  the  former  Isbell 
Lane  of  Talladega   .Ma    hiovcd  to  Greenville 
Sisk  associated  with  Belton  R  O'.Neall.  whose 
accounting  office  was  in  the  old  News  Build- 
ing at  Mam  and  Broad  streets 

When  O  Neall  retire<l  he  sold  the  business 
to  Sisk  and  it  became  J  Kelly  Sisk  A:  Co 
Among  his  clients  was  the  News-Piedmont 
Co..  and  through  this  association  he  met 
publisher  Roger  C    Peace 

Years  later  Peace  remarked  i  "The  best 
move  I  ever  made  was  to  bring  Kelly  Sisk  into 
the  newspaper  with  us  " 

On  Sept  16.  1948,  Sisk  was  elected  a  News- 
Piedmont  director  to  succeed  J  E  Sirrlne. 
who  died  a  year  earlier  Sisk  was  made  busi- 
ness manager  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 
In  1953  the  News-Piedmont  Co  ,  which 
O'A-ned  radio  station  WTBC.  entered  tlie  tele- 
vision business  and  WFBC-TV  went  on  the 
air  Sisk  wa.s  elected  treasurer  of  the  broad- 
casting enterprise 

Further  expansion  followed  in  both  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  fields  with  pur- 
chase of  the  Asheville  Cltlzen-Tlmes  Co  and 
later  television  stations  In  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn  . 
and  Macon.  Ga 

With  the  formation  of  .Multimedia  in  1968. 
all  of  the  companies  merged  Shortly  after- 
ward Sisk  was  elected  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  to  succeed  Peace. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Multlmedla's 
board  chairman.  Sisk  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
and  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers 

Sisk  Is  a  former  chairman  of  the  bo.ird 
of  Greenville  General  Hospital,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Greenville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  past  chairman  of  the  Green- 
ville County  Red  Cross  chapter. 

He  was  a  member  of  Buncombe  Street 
United  Methodist  Church.  The  family  home 
Is  on  Southland  Avenue. 

Survivors  Include  his  wldowi  a  son.  John 
K  Sisk  Jr  of  Jacksonville,  Fla  1  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  F  Lawton  iLane)  Irlck  Jr  of  Hollv 
Hill 

TTiomas  McAfee  Ftineral  Home  Is  In  charge 
of  arrangements,  which  will  be  announced 
later. 

I  Greenville  (S.C  )  News-Piedmont.  Nov.  8. 

19801 

J    KrLLY   Sisk:    A  Tall   Man 

He  ■was  a  man  of  tall  qualities  who  took 

giant  steps  across  the  newspaper  landscape 

of  this  country. 


The  business  world  knew  Kelly  Sisk  for 
his  success  and  leadership  But  what  will 
Slay  With  his  friends  and  business  associates 
as  a  memory  to  outlast  iha'  rep'aiation  was 
his  compassion  and  his  unyielding  good 
humor 

He  was  a  man  who  smiled  And  behind 
that  smile  was  a  man  who  gave  of  his 
money  and  his  time  to  people  who  needed 
lielp  and  encoaragemeni  It  might  be  tr-jlv 
said  of  S:sk  that  he  had  no  enemies  He 
avoided  at  almost  any  cost  those  words  or 
actions  that  might  make  someone  uncom- 
fortable or  result  m  hurt 

For  more  than  30  years  Sisk  played  a  key 
role  In  the  management  of  these  newspapers 

He  was  chief  business  advisor  to  the  late 
Roger  C  Peace  and  their  vision  and  energies 
brought  about  Multimecia,  today  a  nation- 
ally.regarded  communications  company 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  Multimedia 
and  In  other  corporate  seats  he  held.  Sisk 
was  considered  aggressive  His  business  abil- 
ities were  recognized  In  the  nations  hails 
of  commerce. 

Le.ss  obvious  because  he  didn't  believe 
In  standing  on  soapboxes,  \ias  Slsk's  dedica- 
tion to  the  profession  of  jo-Lirnalism  He  knew 
that  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
had  to  be  profitable  to  be  successful  But 
he  also  was  convinced  that  the  business  side 
and  the  news  and  editorial  side  had  to  be 
kept  separate  for  the  benefit  of  both 

There  might  be  no  greater  tribute  paid  a 
newspaper  publisher  than  to  note  that  he 
maintained  tl.e  integrity  and  fairness  of  the 
news  columns  Sisk  continued  a  tradition  set 
by  Peace  that  advertisers  and  other  special 
interests  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
coverage  of  the  news 

He  was  firmly  committed  to  the  newspa- 
pers and  the  community  Over  the  years 
Sisk  was  Involved  personally  In  major  civic 
undertakings,  ranging  across  virtually  every 
worthwhile  org-inizatlon  in  Greenville  and 
In  newspaper  circles  throughout  the  country 

He  brought  to  each  the  same  measure  of 
sound  Judgment,  innovative  thinking  and 
good  will  that  he  applied  to  these  pages  and 
to  .Multimedia. 

Obviously.  Kelly  Sisk  will  be  missed  by 
his  associates  here  But  the  legacy  of  good 
bvislness  and  good  Journalism  he  left  will 
benefit  the  community — and  the  communi- 
cations Industry— for  many  years 

(From  the  State   (Columbia.  S.C),  Nov.   12 

1980' 

J.  Kelly  Sisk 

The  untimely  death  of  J   Kelly  Sisk    pub- 
lisher of  the  Greenville  New  and  Greenville 
Piedmont,  and  chairman  of  Multimedia   Inc 
was  sad  news  to  his  colleagues  and  friends 
throughout  the  United  States 

A  quiet  and  warm  personality  a  kind  man 
to  everyone.  Mr  Sisk  was  a'.so  an  aggressive 
and  Innovative  busmessm.an  who  earned  na- 
tional recognition  for  himself  and  Multi- 
media. 

At  the  death  of  the  News-Pledmonfs  pub- 
lisher. Roger  C  Peace.  In  1968.  Mr  Sisk  took 
charge  of  the  newly  formed  corporation 
which  then  Included  other  newspapers  In 
Asheville  and  television  stations  in  Green- 
ville. Macon.  Ga.,  and  KnoxvlUe 

Since  then.  Multimedia  has  acquired  11 
more  dally  newspapers.  22  non-dailies,  four 
television  stations.  11  radio  stations  a  num- 
ber of  cable  television  systems  and  the  Music 
City  News  In  Nashville. 

In  his  30-year  career  in  Greenvl'.le,  Mr 
SLsk  was  not  so  busy  that  he  didn't  partici- 
pate In  almost  every  major  civic  project, 
and  he  Insisted  his  newspapers  be  committed 
to  the  community's  Improvement 

Mr  Sisk  was  an  outstanding  professional 
in  the  communication  industry,  and  he  was 
admired  for  his  personal  character  His  death 
Is  mourned  by  many. 
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I  From  the  Charleston  iSC  )  News  A  Courier. 

Nov   7.  1980 1 
Bi'ARn    rilAIFMAN    I'T    MllTIMEDIA.    J     K     SiSK. 

Dies 
OnrtNvii  ic  ^J   Kelly  SLsk  board  chairman 
of    Multimedia.    Inc  .    and   publisher   of    the 
Oreenville    News    and   Greenville    Piedmont, 
died  Thursday  at  the  age  of  67 

si.sk  oollapsed  about  noon  Thursday  and 
*:is  taken  ti'  QreenvlUe  General  Hospital, 
where  he  utiderwent  neurosurgery  He  died 
about  8pm 

Wilson  C  Wearn  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Multimedia,  said  the  company 
"win  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our  chairman 
and  friend  Kelly  Slsk  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  into  being  and  who 
led  It  to  significant  growth  " 

Stsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968  at 
the  death  of  Roger  C  Peace,  who  had  formed 
the  corporation  shortly  before  he  died  by 
merging  the  News-Piedmont  Co  .  the  Ashe- 
vUle.  NC,  Cltlzen-Tlmes  Co  and  television 
stations  in  Macon.  Oa  .  and  Knoxvllle,  Tenn 
The  News-Piedmont  Co  owns  WFBC-TV  and 
WFBC  radio  In  Greenville 

Under  Slsks  leadership  Multimedia  ac- 
quired 11  other  dally  newspapers.  22  non- 
daily  newspapers,  the  Music  City  News,  four 
television  stations,  ll  radio  stations  and  n 
number  of  cable  TV  systems  Multimedia 
also  syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  the 
Bob  Braun  Show  and  the  "Voung  Peoples 
Special'  series  on  television 

Slsk  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank.  Dan  River  Inc  .  and  Liberty 
Life  Insurance  Co  A  former  national  director 
of  the  Associated  Press,  he  was  honored  In 
1982  by  Financial  Magazine  as  the  years  most 
effective  newspaper  executive 

I  From  the  Charleston   (SO   News  &  Cour- 
ier Nov.  9.  19801 

J      KEtLY    SiSK 

J  Kelly  Slsk.  a  Tennessean.  helped  the 
late  Roger  C  Peace,  the  Greenville  news- 
paper publisher,  put  In  place  the  first  blocks 
on  which  was  built  a  large  communications 
corporation  When  Mr  Peace  died  In  1968. 
.Mr  Slsk  took  charge  of  the  Oreenviue  papers 
and  of  Multimedia.  Inc  With  his  leadership 
and  businessmen.  Multimedia  enjoyed  sig- 
nificant growth  In  a  period  of  12  years  It 
acquired  33  newspapers— 11  of  them  dallies — 
In  addition  to  four  television  stations  11 
radio  stations  and  several  cable  television 
system.s  Multimedia  became  not  only  a 
multi-state  operation,  but  ranked  In  size 
among  the  top  20  such  communications 
businesses  in  the  nation. 

Despite  those  successes.  J  Kelly  Slsk  le- 
iiiaiiiecl  the  same  mcxtest.  unassuming  In 
his  ateadv  jise  from  accountant  to  treasurer 
tiT  The  Greenville  News  and  the  Piedmont  to 
publisher  and  Multimedia  board  chairman. 
.Mr  Slsk  thought  consistently  in  terms  of 
what  was  good  for  business,  the  Piedmont 
and  South  Carolina  as  a  whole 

Like  others  In  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
business  acquaintances,  we  are  saddened  by 
his  unexpected  death  at  67 

J    KrLI.Y  SiSK    Pt-BLISHFR    DlFS  In  GREr  N  Vtt.t.E 

Greenville— J  Kelly  Slsk.  board  chair- 
man (If  Multimedia  Inc  and  publisher  of 
'he  GreenvUie  News  and  Greenville  Pied- 
mont   died  Thursday  at  the  at^e  of  67 

Slsk  collapsed  about  noon  Thursday  and 
was  taken  to  Greenville  General  Hospital 
where  he  underwent  neurosurgery  He  died 
about  8  p  m 

Wil.son  C  Wearn.  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Multimedia  said  the  company 
Will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our  chairman 
and  friend  Kelly  Slsk  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  Into  being  and  who 
led  It  to  slgniarant  growth." 

Slsk  took  char»;e  of  .Multimedia  m  1968  at 
ths  death  of  Roger  C   Peace,  who  had  formed 


the  corporation  shortlv  before  he  died  by 
merging  the  News-Piedmont  Co  .  the  Ashe- 
vllle.  NC  Cltl/en-Tlmes  Cu  :ind  teleM^ion 
stations  in  Macon  Oa  and  KiionuMe  Tenn 
The  News-Piedmont  Co  owns  WKBC  TV  and 
WFBC  radio  In  Greenville 

Under  Slsk  s  leadership  .\!ultimedla  ac- 
qvilred  11  other  dally  newspapers  22  non- 
daily  newspapers  The  Music  City  News,  four 
television  stations.  11  radio  stations  and  a 
numljer  of  cable  TV  systems  Multimedia  also 
syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show  the  Bob 
Braum  Show  and  the  "Young  People's  Spe- 
cial '  series  on  television 

Slsk  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank.  Dan  River  Inc  and  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co  A  former  national  director  of 
The  Associated  Press,  he  was  honored  in 
li'VS  bv  Financial  Magazine  as  the  years 
most  effective  newspaper  executive 

He  was  also  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  and  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Aa- 
■soclatlon  In  addition  to  his  professional  as- 
sociations. Slsk  served  In  various  capacities 
for  a  number  of  Greenville  area  civic  or- 
ganizations 

Funeral   arrangements  are   Incomplete 

(Sumter  (SC  \  Dally  Item  Nov  8.  1980] 
Greenville  Ptjblishfr  sisk  Coilapses  Dies 
Greenville  (APi  — J  Kelly  Slsk  board 
chairman  of  Multimedia  Inc  and  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  News  and  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, has  died   He  was  67 

Slsk  collapsed  about  noon  Thursdav  and 
was  taken  to  Greenville  General  Hospital 
where  he  imderwent  neurosurgery  He  died 
abovit  8pm 

Wilson  C  Wearn  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Multimedia  said  the  compnnv 
"will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our  chairman  and 
friend  Kellv  Slsk  was  one  of  those  wh'i 
brought  the  company  Into  beln^-  and  who 
led  It  to  significant  growth   " 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968  at 
the  death  of  Roper  C  Peace  who  had  formed 
the  corporation  shortly  before  he  died  by 
merging  the  News-Piedmont  Co  the  Ashe- 
vlUe.  NC.  CItizen-Tlmes  Co  and  television 
stations  In  Macon  Ga  and  Knoxvllle.  Tenn 
The  News-Piedmont  Co  owns  WFBC  TV  and 
WFBC  radio  In  Greenville 

Under  Slsk's  leadership  Multimedia  ac- 
quired II  other  dallv  newspapers  22  non- 
daily  newspapers.  The  Music  City  News  four 
television  stations,  u  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  cable  TV  systems  Multimedia  also 
svndlcates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  the  Bob 
Braun  Show  and  the  "Toung  People's  Spe- 
cial "  series  on  television. 

Slsk  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  Dan  River  Inc  and  Liberty 
Life  Insurance  Co  A  former  national  di- 
rector of  The  Associated  Press,  he  was  hon- 
ored In  197R  hv  Financial  Magazine  as  the 
year's  most  effective  newspaper  executive 

"As  a  director  of  AP  for  nine  vears  and 
chairman  of  APs  Importan-  finance  commit- 
tee. Kelly  Slsk  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  wire  service's  coverage  of  the 
I970-S."  said  Jack  Tarver.  AP  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  Cox  Enterprises  m  Atlanta 
"The  board  Joins  me  in  expressing  heartfelt 
sorrow  at  the  loss  " 


was  chairman  of  the  iKiard  of  Multimedia 
and  publisher  of  the  Greenville  News  and 
the  Greenville  Piedmont 

K\ineral  services  were  scheduled  for  lu  30 
am  Saturday  at  Buncombe  Street  United 
Methodist  Church  m  Greenville  followed  by 
burial  at   Sprlngwood  Cemetery 

Slsk  an  Alabama  native  and  graduate  of 
the  Unuersltv  of  Alabama,  was  described 
Friday  bv  his  co-publisher  Rhea  Eskew  a> 
an  aMd  watcher  of  politics  Slsk  was  abso- 
lutely ecstatic  about  this  week's  election 
results.  Eskew  said 

About  Mr  Slsk's  career  Eskew  said  He 
believed  very  strongly  in  the  integrity  of  t^e 
news  cohimns  He  never  put  up  with  adver- 
tiser inffuence  In  the  neus  columns  He  un- 
derstood what  Journalism  Is  about  fairness, 
accuracy,  reporting  news  And  he  under- 
stcxjd  that  the  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
make  money  If  It  doesn  t.  It  can  :  do  any- 
thing  " 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968 
after  the  death  of  the  corporation's  founder 
Roper  Peace,  who  had  merged  the  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  the  Asheville  Cltizen-Timej 
Co.  and  two  tele\islon  stations 

Under  his  leadership  Multimedia  acquired 
II  other  dally  newspapers.  22  nondally 
papers  the  Music  City  News  four  television 
and  II  radio  stations  and  a  number  of  cable 
television  systems 

Mr  Slsk  had  also  served  as  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Tress  As.v)ciati<in  and 
was  president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Hf  also  served  ci^-ht  \ears  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Associated  Press 

He  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank.  Dan  River  Inc.  and  LIbertv  Life 
Lnsiu-ance  Co 

Slsk  Is  survived  bv  his  wife  Tsbell  Slsk  a 
daughter.  Lane  Irick  of  Holly  HK!  S  C  a 
son.  John  Slsk  Jr  of  Jacksonville  Fla  and  a 
sister,  Mrs   C   C   McDarls  of  Orlando    Fla 


[From   the  Orangeburg    iSCl    Times  and 
Democrat    Nov   8    19801 

J     Kelly    Sisk.    MtiriMrDiA    Chauiman, 
BvRiAL  Today 

GRrEvviiLE  SC— J  Kelly  Slsk.  under 
w  hose  leadership  Multimedia  Co  became  one 
of  the  Southeast's  largest  publishing  and 
broadcasting  conglomerates  will  be  burled 
Saturday 

Slsk.  67.  died  Thursdav  night  at  Greenville 
General  Hospital,  about  eight  hours  after 
collapsing  at  QreenvlUe  s  Poinsett  Club.  He 


(From     the     Anderson     (SC)     Dallv     Mall, 
Nov    8,   19801 
Sisk 
OaECNViLLE,     SC-^J      Kelly     Slsk,     board 
chairman  of  Multimedia  Inc    and  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  News  and  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, has  died.  He  «-as  67 

Slsk  collapsed  about  noon  Thursday  and 
was  taken  to  OreenMlle  General  Hospital 
where  he  underwent  neurosurgery  He  died 
about  8pm 

Wilson  C  Heam  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive of  Multimedia  said  the  company  "will 
keenlv  fee!  the  loss  of  our  chairman  and 
friend  Kelly  Slsk  wa.s  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  Into  being  and  who 
led  It  to  significant  growth   ' 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Mtiltlmedia  In  1968  at 
the  death  of  Roger  C  Peace,  who  had  formed 
the  corporation  shortly  before  he  died  by 
merging  the  News-Piedmont  Co  .  the  Ashe- 
ville. NC.  Cltlzen-Tlmes  Co  und  television 
stations  In  Macon  Ga  and  Knoxvllle  Tenn 
The  News-Piedmont  Co  owns  WFBC-TV  SJld 
WFBC  radio  in  Greenville 

Under  Slsk  s  leadership  Multlmedl.i  ac- 
quired II  other  dally  newspapers  22  non- 
daily  newspapers.  The  Music  City  News  four 
television  stations.  II  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  cable  TV  systems  Multimedia  also 
syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  the  Bob 
Braun  Show  and  the  '"^'oung  People  s  Spe- 
cial' series  on   television 

Slsk  was  a  director  of  .South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  Dan  River  Inc  smd  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co  A  former  national  director  of 
TTie  Associated  Press  he  was  honored  In  1978 
bv  Financial  Magazine  as  the  veor  s  most 
effective  newspaper  executive 

"As  a  director  of  AP  for  nine  years  and 
chairman  of  APs  Important  finance  com- 
mittee, Kelly  Sl-ik  made  an  o\itst«ndlni;  con- 
tribution to  the  wire  service's  coverace  of 
the    1970s,  "  said  Jack   Tarver,   AP  chairman 
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Mid  Vice  chairman  of  Oox  Enterprises  In 
Atlanta  'The  board  Joins  me  In  expressing 
heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  loss  " 

ISpartanburg  (SC  i   Herald,  Nov    8.  1980) 
OaxiNviLLi   News,   Piedmont   Pcblishm 

J    Kelly    Sisk    Dies 
Greenville— J     Kelly    SUk,    board    chair- 
man  of   Multimedia   Inc     and   publisher   of 
the    GreenMlle    NeAS    and    Greenville    Pied- 
mont   died  Thursday  at  the  age  of  67 

Slsk  collapsed  about  noon  Thursday  and 
was  taken  to  Greenville  General  Hospital, 
where  he  underwent  neurosurgery  He  died 
shortly  before  6pm 

Wilson  C  Wearn,  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive of  Multimedia  said  the  company  "will 
keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our  chairman  and 
friend  Kelly  Slsk  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  Into  being  and  who 
led  It  to  significant  growth  " 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968  at 
the  death  of  Roger  C  Peace,  who  had  formed 
ihe  corporation  bhirtly  t>eforc  he  died  by 
merging  the  News  Piedmont  Co  ,  the  Ashe- 
ville NC  Cltlzen-Tlmes  Co  and  television 
stations  In  Macon.  Oa  and  Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 
The  Nem-s-Pledmont  Co  owns  WFBC-TV 
and  WFBC  radio  in  GreenvUie 

Under  Slsk  s  leadership.  Multimedia  ac- 
quired 11  other  dally  newspapers  22  non- 
dally newspapers.  The  Music  City  News,  four 
'^levlslon  stations  II  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  cable  TV  svstcms  Multimedia 
also  .'■vndlrates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  the 
Bob  Braun  Show  and  the  "Voung  Peoples 
Special    series  on  television 

Slsk  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  Dan  River  Inc  and  Llt)erty  Life 
Insurance  Co  A  former  national  director  of 
The  Associated  Pre^s.  he  was  honored  In  1962 
by  Financial  Magazine  as  the  year  s  most  ef- 
fective newspaper  executive. 

He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  A.ssoclBtlon  and  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation 

(The  Charlotte  Observer    Nov    8     1980) 

SC    PtJBLiSHm    J     KriiY   Sisk   Dies   in 

Gree.nville 

(By  Marilyn  Mather) 

J  Kellv  Slsk  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
News  and  the  Greenville  Piedmont  In  South 
Carolina,  died  Thursday 

He  was  board  chairman  of  Multimedia 
Inc  .  a  conglomerate  of  newspapers,  tele- 
vision and   radio  stations 

Mr   Slsk  collapsed  at  lunch  at  Greenville's 
Poinsett   Club   and   died   about   8   pm     after 
neurosurgery  at  Greenville  General  Hospital 
He  was  67 

Mr  Slsk  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  the  state  where  he  grew  up.  ar- 
rived In  Greenville  in  1939  A  certified  public 
accountant  he  Joined  the  newspaper  In  1948 
&s  business  manager  and   treasurer 

He  took  charge  of  Multimedia  20  years 
^ater  after  the  death  of  the  corporation's 
•  ounder  Roger  Peace,  who  had  merged  the 
News-Piedmont  Co  .  the  Asheville  Cltlzen- 
Tlmes  Co    and    two   television   stations 

Under  his  leadership.  Multimedia  acquired 
11  other  dally  newspapers.  22  non-daily 
papers  the  Music  City  News  four  television 
and  II  radio  stations  and  a  number  of  ca- 
D'e  television   systems 

Mr    Slsk   had   also  served   as  president   of 

!.  K*^  ^^^^  Association  and  was  president 
"nd  board  chairman  of  the  Southern  News- 
Paper  Publishers  Association  He  also  served 
f'ght  years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press 

tinnt,'o^  ?  director  of  South   Carolina  Na- 

n.n~      ""    ^*"  ^^'"  ^"^   ^"d  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co 

Mr    Slsk   was  an 


hiji  rr.  r..  K,.  Z *^''''  *'atcher  of  politics, 

fin  co-pubUsher  in  Greenville.  Rhea  Eskew, 


said  Friday  afternoon  He  was  "absolutely 
ecstatic  "  about  this  week's  election  results. 
Elskew  said. 

Al>out  Mr  Slsk's  career.  Eskew  said  "He 
believed  very  strongly  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
news  columns  He  never  put  up  with  adver- 
tiser influence  In  the  news  columns  He  un- 
derstood what  Journalism  Is  about  fairness, 
accuracy  reporting  news  And  he  understood 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  Is  to  make 
money    If  it  doesn  t    It  can't  do  anything  " 

Mr  Slsk  was  an  avid  golfer,  but  had  to  give 
the  game  up  because  of  severe  arthritis  of 
the  spine  Slsk  played  In  the  first  Heritage 
Golf  Classic  at  Hilton  Head  In  1969  and 
prized  a  photograph  taken  of  him  and  pro- 
fessional golfer  Jack  NIcklaus 

He  had  a  home  at  Hilton  Head  and  enjoyed 
boating  until  he  broke  a  foot  Jumping  from  a 
dock    Eskew  said 

"He  always  had  a  smile  "  EXskew  said  Eskew 
repeated  a  story  told  by  Mr  Slsk's  sister  Mr.'-, 
C  C  McDarls  about  when  he  was  a  baby  and 
his  mother  woke  him  up  at  night  to  give  him 
ca.«tor  oil,  "he  tame  up  with  a  smile" 

Services  will  be  at  10  30  this  morning  at 
Buncombe  Street  United  Methodist  Church 
m  Green\llle 

He  is  survived  by  wife,  lebell  Slsk  daugh- 
ter. Lane  Irlck.  of  Hilly  Hill.  SC  ;  son.  John 
Slsk  Jr  o.'  Jacksonville,  Fla  :  and  sister.  Mrs, 
McDarls  of  Orlando   Kla 

;Prom   the   New   Ifork   Times,    Nov     8.    1980) 
J    Kelly  Sisk    Ptblismer  and  Head  of 

MlLTIMEDlA  in  GrEENVILLE    S  C. 

{By  Jill  Smolowe) 

John  Kelly  Slsk.  chairman  of  Multimedia 
Inc  a  communications  holding  company  In 
Greenville  SC  .  that  owns  35  newspapers  !ive 
television  stations  and  12  radio  stations  died 
Thursday    He  was  67  years  old 

Mr  Slsk  was  named  president  of  Multi- 
media wlien  the  company  was  for.med  12  years 
ago  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  from 
1!<73  until  his  death  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Company,  a 
dlvl.slon  of  Multimedia,  from  1963  on 

Mr  Slsk  appeared  to  have  been  In  good 
health  until  he  collapsed  Thursday  afternoon 
at  a  social  club  In  Greenville  He  died  a  few 
hours  later  after  undergoing  neurosurgery 
The  cause  of  his  death  hoe  not  been  deter- 
mined 

Born  March  3,  1913  In  Cookevllle  Tenn. 
Mr  Slsk  spent  mast  of  his  life  in  the  South 
He  grew  up  In  Livingston.  Ala  .  and  Clemson 
SC  After  attending  Llvlngton  University 
briefly,  Mr  Slsk  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Alabama,  where  he  received  a  degree  in 
business  administration  In  1934 

WORKED     AS     NEW      YORK      ACCOUNTANT 

After  working  for  five  years  as  an  account- 
ant In  New  York  City.  Mr  Slsk  moved  to 
GreenvUie.  where  he  spent  the  reel  of  his  life 
In  1939  he  was  employed  by  an  accounting 
firm  In  the  same  building  as  two  sister  news- 
papers. The  GreenvUie  News  and  The  Green- 
ville Piedmont  In  1948  Mr  Slsk  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  News-Piedmont  Company,  the 
first  of  several  executive  posltiorii  with  the 
company 

Multimedia  was  .'ormed  In  1968  with  the 
merger  of  the  two  Grocnville  papers,  and  the 
addition  of  the  Asheville  Citizen  Times  and 
two  Southern  television  stations.  Serving  first 
as  president  and  then  as  chairman  Mr  Sisk 
oversaw  an  expansion  of  the  communications 
company  to  13  dally  newspapers  22  non- 
dalUes,  five  television  stations.  12  radio  sta- 
tions, a  number  of  cable  systems  and  a 
magazine 

Mr  Slsk  served  on  the  boards  of  several 
hospitals,  banks  and  Insuiance  companies 
A  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  Mr  Slsk  also  served  as  a 
director  on  the  board  of  The  Associated  Pre.s.s 
and  was  the  president  of  the  Southern  Pub- 
lishers Association  In  1963  and  publisher  of 
the  organization  in  1964. 


He  is  surrlved  by  his  wife.  Ubell;  a  son, 
John  K  Sisk  Jr  of  JacksoDvUle,  Fla:  a 
daugiiter  Lane  Lawton  of  Holly  Hill.  S.C. 
five  grandchildren  Services  will  be  held  to- 
day at  10  30  AM  at  the  Buncombe  Street 
United  Methodist  Church  In  GreenvUie 

[Montgomery  (Ala  )  Advertiser,  Nov  8  1980] 
Multimedia  Chairman  Dies 
Greenville,  S  C  — J  Kelly  Slsk  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Multimedia  Inc  .  parent  com- 
pany of  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Ala- 
bama Journal,  died  Thursday  In  a  QreenvlUe 
hospital    He  wtis  67 

Slsk,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  a  former  resident  of  Livingston, 
was  also  publisher  of  The  Greenville  News 
and  Greenville  Piedmont 

He  collapsed  about  noon  and  was  taken  to 
GreenvUie  General  Hospital  where  he  under- 
went neurosurgery  He  died  shortly  before  7 
p  m 

Multimedia  will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  our 
chairman  and  friend  said  Wilson  C  Wearn, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Multi- 
media "Kelly  Slsk  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  Into  being  and  led  It 
to  significant  growth   " 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968 
after  the  death  of  Roper  C  Peace  longtime 
publisher  of  The  News  and  The  Piedmont 
Peace  formed  the  corporation  shortly  before 
his  death  by  merging  the  News-Piedmont 
Co  .  which  ow  ned  WFBC  radio  and  television, 
with  The  Asheville  iNCi  Citlzen-Times 
Co  and  television  stations  In  Macon,  Ga.. 
and  Knoxvllle.  Tenn 

In  January  1969.  the  company  bought 
The  Advertiser  Co  .  which  owns  the  two 
Montgomery  newspapers  and  the  PraltvUle 
Progress 

Multimedia  grew  under  Slsk's  leadership 
and  now  owns  13  dally  newspapers  22  non- 
daily  newspapers  the  Music  City  News,  five 
television  stations.  12  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  cable  stations 

In  recent  years  the  corporation  has  moved 
Into  production  of  television  programs 
Multimedia  syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue 
Show,  the  Bob  Braun  Show,  and  the  "Young 
Peo-ile's  Special'    series 

Slsk's  leadership  extended  into  other  fields 
He  was  director  of  South  Carolina  National 
Bank  Dan  River  Inc  and  Liberty  Life  In- 
surance Co 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
and  Converse  College  and  an  advisory  trustee 
-  f  Ftirman  University 

Sisk  wELs  a  former  national  director  of 
the  .Associated  Press  in  1978  He  was  hon- 
ored nationally  by  Financial  Magazine  as 
the  year's  most  effective  newspaper  execu- 
tive 

Slsk  returned  to  Alabama  on  several  oc- 
casions to  speak  at  the  universities  he  at- 
tended or  for  other  organizations  After  giv- 
ing the  commencement  address  at  Livings- 
ton University,  he  was  given  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree 

In  1971.  he  was  a  featured  speaker  in  a 
distinguished  lecture  series  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  keynote  speaker  for 
the  kickofT  of  the  local  United  Appeal  drive 
In  19'i2,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  president  of  the  South- 
ern Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
in  1964  became  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors 


[Clarksvllle  (Tenn.)  Leaf -Chronicle,  Nov   8 
19801 
Board  Chairman  Or  Multimedia  Dies 
Greenville.     SC      (API  — J      Kelly     Slsk. 
bc»ard  chairman  of  Multimedia  Inc   and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Greenville  News  and  Greenville 
Piedmont    died  Thursday  at   the  age  of  67 

Slsk  collapsed  about  noon  Thursday  and 
was  taken  to  Greenville  General  Hospital 
where  he  underwent  neurostu-gery  He  died 
about  8  p.m. 
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Wtlson  C  We»rn  president  and  chief  exw- 
utlve  of  MiiUUJiedl*  said  thf  rompanv  *in 
Heenly  feel  ihe  loaa  of  our  chairman  and 
friend  Kelly  Slsk  waa  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  company  Into  being  and  who  led 
It   to  ilgnincaiu   growth   ' 

Sl»k  tooK  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968  at 
the  death  of  Ruger  L"  Peace  who  had  formed 
the  corporation  shortly  before  he  died  by 
merging  the  Ncws-f'ledmont  C<>  ihe  Ashe- 
vine  NT  Cltl/er.-Tlme»  C"o  and  television 
stations  in  Mac.>n.  Oa  ,  and  Knoxvtlle  Trnn 
The  Nrws-Pledmont  Co  owns  WKBC  TV  and 
WrBC    radio   In   dreenvUle 

Under  Sisk  s  leadership  Multimedia 
acquired  11  other  dally  newspapers  22  nou- 
dally  newspaper-!  The  Music  City  News  four 
television  stations  11  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  cable  IV  systems  Multimedia,  the 
parent  companv  ;>r  Thr  Leal-C'hronule  also 
syndicates  the  Phil  Donahue  Show,  the  Bob 
Braun  Show  and  the  Yuung  People  *  Spe- 
cial     lerles  on   televiskai 

Slsk  Alts  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  Dan  River  Inc  and  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co  A  former  national  director  of 
The  Associated  Press  hf  vas  honored  In  1963 
by  Financial  Magazine  as  the  years  moat 
etTecti\e    newspapfr   e»ec.itue 

He  has  aiso  >er\ed  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  press  Association  and  presi- 
dent and  chalrmati  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation 

(South  Carolina  Press  Association  News- 
paper. Nov     12.   I980| 

J     KcLLY    SisK.    Multimedia    Lcaon 

OttiNviLLr.  S  C  -J  Kelly  Slsk.  under 
whose  leadership  Multimedia  Co  became  one 
of  the  Southeast*  largest  publishing  and 
broadcasting  conglomerates,  was  burled 
Nov    8 

91s*.  81.  died  Nov  8  at  Oreenvllie  Oenera! 
Hospital,  about  eight  hours  after  collapsing 
at  Oreenvllles  Poinsett  Club  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Multimedia  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oreenvllie  News  and  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont 

Slsk.  an  Alabama  native  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  was  described 
Friday  by  his  co-publlshrr.  Rhea  ijikew  a.-* 
an  avid  watcher  uf  politics  Sl.sk  was  ubso- 
lutely  ecstatic'  about  this  weeks  election 
results,  Eskew  said 

About  Mr  Slsk  5  career  Eskew  said  "He 
believed  very  strongly  in  the  Integrity  of  the 
news  rnuimns  He  never  put  up  witli  adver- 
tiser Influence  In  the  news  columns  He  un- 
derstood what  Journalism  Is  about  fairness 
accuracy,  reporting  news  And  he  understixni 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  Is  to  make 
money    If  It  doesn't  It  cant  do  anything  • 

Slsk  took  charge  of  Multimedia  In  1968 
after  the  death  of  the  corpfirntion'j  founder. 
Roger  Peace  who  had  merged  the  News- 
Piedmont  Co,  the  Ashevllle  CItlren-Tlmea 
Co    and  two  television  stations 

Under  his  leadership.  Multimedia  acquired 
U  other  dally  newspapers  32  nondally  pap- 
ers, the  Music  City  News,  four  television  and 
11  radio  stations  and  a  number  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems 

Mr  Slsk  had  also  served  as  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  A.ssoclatlon  and 
was  president  and  board  chmrman  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
He  also  served  eight  years  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Asa<x-lated  Press 

He  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  Dan  River  Inc  and  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Co 

Slsk  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Isbell  Slsk  a 
daughter.  l.«ne  Irick  of  Holly  Hill  SC  a 
son.  John  Slsk  Jr  of  Jacksonville  F!a  and 
a  sister.  Mrs    C    C    McDarls  of  Orlando,  Fla 


buslneMinan  and  civic  leader  We  address  the 
passing  of  Mr  Slsk  at  this  time  as  a  personal 
loss  to  those  who  knew  him  so  long  and  so 
well — as  a  colleague,  friend  and  fellow 
human  tMlng 

Phillips  Brooks  said.  In  a  sermon  of  long 
ago.  that  greatnean  In  spite  of  Its  name 
appears  to  t)e  not  so  much  a  certain  size  -  as 
a  certain  quality  In  human  Uvea  Kelly  Slsk 
had  a  certain  quality — a  special  quality  that 
made  for  greatneaa 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  roae  to 
a  high  p<Mltlon  by  his  own  merit  In  achiev- 
ing succeaa  In  the  business  world,  he  carried 
with  him  an  unswerving  concern  tor  others 
for  bis  family,  his  fellow  workers  his  church 
his  community  His  astuteness  as  a  huslneas- 
man  his  Integrity  falr-mlnrtednesa  pers<ina! 
magnetism  and  affability  combined  to  form 
that  special  quality  that  so  enriched  the 
lives  of   those  around   him 

As  we  say  hall  and  farewell  to  Kelly  Slsk 
we  t'lave  a  very  large  sense  of  loss,  knowing 
that  we  are  diminished  by  his  death  but  at 
the  same  time  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his 
life  and  works  f(>r  having  known  him  as 
fnend,  colleague  and  fellow  human  l)elng 

Mr  DtCONCINI  Mr  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  mil  the  roll 

The  a.s.si.'itai'.t  legi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MORGAN'  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


KEU.T  SMK — PTTBUSHn.  F«nCND 

The  news  stories  and  obituary  of  Multi- 
media Chairman  Kelly  Slsk  have  recounted 
the  accomplishments  of  a  highly  successful 


FEDERALISM  AND  THE  U  S  SENATE 
THE  RECORD  OF  THE  96TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
role  of  federalism  in  the  US  Senate  As 
most  Senators  know  by  now.  I  am  a 
student  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  and  I  de\ote  much  time 
to  studying  this  great  work. 

Federalism  is  a  concept  that  will  never 
go  out  of  date  in  this  country  Although 
much  of  our  history  has  shown  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  are  now  com- 
ing to  a  time  when  States  will  take  a 
more  active  role  In  government 

I  pomt  out.  parenthetically,  that  we 
now  are  in  the  second  month  of  our  new 
fiscal  year,  and  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  there  still  are  eight  to  10 
budgets  which  have  not  been  adopted 
for  this  year.  That  in  lUself.  I  tjelieve.  in- 
dicates that  Congress  is  trying  to  under- 
take and  Is  trying  to  do  more  than  it  can 
readily  do. 

While  people  who  argue  for  more  State 
power  have  often  had  a  tough  time  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  that  in  the  future  we 
will  see  more  receptivity  to  this  concept 
Federalism,  of  course,  implies  that 
States  accept  the  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  programs  One  reason  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Federal  power  since 
1930  \n-as  simply  the  vacuum  of  respon- 
sibility that  had  come  to  pass  as  States 
left  many  crucial  areas  of  government 
untouched  With  this  m  mind.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  role  of  federalism  In 
the  96th  Congress 

Our  form  of  government  Is  unique  in 
the  world  for  the  way  it  has  blended  the 
often-competing  values  of  liberty  and  of 


equality  There  Is  no  nation  m  the  world 
that  has  a  government  that  is  as  stable. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  is  ours  The 
Constitution  that  created  this  Govern- 
ment has  over  a  period  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies demonstrated  its  strength  and  its 
ability  to  eulapt  to  a  changing  world  The 
complex  scheme  of  Government  devised 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
has  proved  to  be  as  well  suited  to  a  so- 
phisticated and  technologically  oriented 
society  as  it  was  to  the  simpled  agrarian 
society  of  that  day 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  system  o! 
go\ eminent  is  that  it  is  rooted  in  fed- 
eralism ThLs  was  a  unique  contribution 
of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
E:merKinK  from  a  loose  confederation  of 
States  and  having  gained  Independence 
from  a  strong  national  government 
they  fashioned  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment one  that  would  balance  the  in- 
terests of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation 
This  federal  principle  has  t)cen  one  rea- 
son that  our  system  has  remained  viable 
throughout  so  many  political  geo- 
graphic, and  societal  changes 

Maintaining  a  truly  federal  system  has 
never  t)een  easy  Writing  m  1825.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said 

I  see— with  the  deepest  atnicltlon  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our 
government  is  advancing  towards  the  us'irpa- 
tlon  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  states 
and  the  consolidation  in  Itself  of  all  pow- 
ers foreign  and  domestic  It  Is  but  too 
evident  that  the  three  rtillng  branches  lof 
the  federal  government  i  are  In  combination 
to  strip  their  colleagues  the  state  authori- 
ties of  the  powers  reserved  to  them  'I-etier 
to  W  B  ones  quoted  In  Saul  K  Padover 
ed      Thoma»  Jrperson  on   Democrary    p    54 1 

This  struggle  to  maintain  federalism 
continues  to  be  critical  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government.  This  paper 
examines  the  role  of  the  US  Senate  In 
that  efTort.  using  as  an  example  actions 
during  the  96th  Congress. 

THI  aOLI  or  THl  BENATS 

The  Senate  fills  a  particularly  sensitive 
role  in  the  federal  system.  While  each 
branch  of  Government  Is  essential  to  the 
delicately  balanced  scheme  prescribed 
by  your  Constitution,  the  Senate  was 
designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  States  and  curb- 
ing possible  excesses  of  majority  rule  It 
is  helpful  in  this  regard  to  review  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  establishing  the  Senate 

The  Federalist  Papers  'No.  62 1  list  six 
"inconveniences  which  a  Republic  must 
suffer  from  the  want  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion" and  shows  how  the  Senate  Ls  de- 
signed to  correct  these  First,  those  per- 
sons who  administer  the  Government 
may  forget  their  obligations  to  their 
constituents  and  prove  unfaithful  to  the 
public  trust  The  Senate,  as  a  second 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  serves  as  a 
check  on  this  and  "doubles  the  security 
to  the  people  '  Second,  "the  necessity  of 
a  Senate  Is  not  less  Indicated  by  the 
propensity  of  all  single  and  numerous 
assemblies  to  yield  to  the  Impulse  of  sud- 
den and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factloas  leaders  Into  intemper- 
ate and  pernicious  resolutions."  To  cor- 
rect this,  the  Senate  should  be  a  less 
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numerous  body  and  should  hold  Its  au- 
thority for  a  longer  term  of  office. 

The  third  deiect  to  be  remedied  by  a 
Senate  "lies  in  a  want  of  due  acquaint- 
ance with  the  objectives  and  principles 
of  legislation.  '  An  assembly  of  men 
called  from  private  pursuits  for  a  short 
term  will  commit  errors  in  the  exercise 
of  their  legislative  trust;  a  well-consti- 
tuted Senate  can  provide  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  by  which  the  objects 
of  Government  can  be  attained.  Fourth, 
"the  mutability  In  the  public  councils 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new 
members,  however  qualified  they  may  be. 
points  out,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  some  stable  institution  in 
the  Government  '  A  fifth  desideratum 
illustrating  the  need  for  a  Senate  is  that 
it  can  provide  "an  attention  to  the 
Judgment  of  other  Nations." 

The  sixth  purpose  for  a  Senate  is  to 
provide  a  legislative  body  "which,  hav- 
ing sufficient  permanency  to  provide  for 
such  objectives  as  require  a  continued 
attention,  and  a  train  of  measures,  may 
be  justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects."  Un- 
derlying those  purposes  is  a  recognition 
that  "such  an  institution  may  be  some- 
times necessary  as  a  defense  to  the  peo- 
ple against  their  own  temporary  errors 
and  delusions." 

Thus,  the  function  of  the  Senate  was 
to  be  a  stable,  deliberative  body,  un- 
moved by  the  temporary  passions  of  the 
electorate  or  by  the  schemes  of  political 
demagogues.  It  was  to  design  long-range 
legislative  solutions  to  problems  and  not 
yield  to  popular  demands  for  legislation 
that  might  later  prove  to  be  unwise  or 
unnecessary  It  was  to  be  the  conserva- 
tor of  the  public  trust  and  of  our  consti- 
tutional principles.  Such  a  body  ought 
to  be  especially  cognizant  of  the  need 
♦x)  preserve  federalism,  even  at  the  oc- 
casional expense  of  otherwise  desirable 
legislation 

The  composition  of  the  Senate  also 
gives  it  a  special  responsibility  to  protect 
the  federal  system.  The  "Federalist 
Papers"  point  out  that: 

The  equal  vote  allowed  to  each  Slate  Is  at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the  por- 
tion of  sovereignty  remaining  in  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  an  instrument  for  preserv- 
ing that  residual  sovereignty    (No   62) 

The  method  of  selecting  the  Senate 
was  part  of  a  "great  compromise"  be- 
tween opposing  factions  in  our  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  convention  had 
come  close  to  dissolving  over  the  issue  of 
representation.  The  small  States  feared 
that  their  liberties  would  be  endangered 
If  the  legislature  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation, 
while  the  larger  States  felt  their  security 
and  fiscal  stability  would  be  threatened 
if  each  State  had  an  equal  vote. 

The  federal  system  emerged  as  a 
"great  compromise"  between  those  who 
favored  a  confederation  and  those  who 
favored  a  National  Government.  As  Carl 
Van  Doren  wrote: 

The  small  states,  by  giving  up  their  claim 
to  equal  representation  In  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  had  given  up  their  attachment  to  a 
mere  confederation  The  large  states,  by 
glvlnij  up  their  claim  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation  In  the  Senate,  had  given  up  any 


hopes  they  may  have  had  for  a  consolidated 
government  Ihe  states  would  now  survive 
as  states  In  a  federal  system  to  which  they 
conceded  the  right  to  make,  execute,  and  In- 
terpret federal  laws,  while  themselves  re- 
taining the  right  to  govern  themselves  with- 
in their  own  borders  (The  Great  ReKearsal. 
Tlme-Ufe  edition,  1866,  p    IM). 

Under  this  compromise,  the  Senate 
was  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  to  protect  that  degree  of  sovereignty 
they  had  retained.  This  was  a  distinctly 
different  responsibility  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
constituted  so  as  to  reflect  the  majority 
opinion  and  to  respond  rapidly  to 
changes  in  that  opinion.  Federalism  was 
made  the  particular  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  now  discuss  how  well  the  Sen- 
ate has  met  that  responsibility  during 
the  96th  Congress. 

isstTxs  BcroaE  thz  ssth  coNcaxas 

Federalism  is  so  woven  into  the  fiber 
of  our  governmental  system  that  it  is  an 
intrinsic  part  of  most  of  the  Senates 
work.  Except  for  national  defense  and 
foreign  relations,  it  is  hard  to  think  of 
an  area  of  legislative  concern  that  does 
not  impact,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
Federal-State  relationships.  Even  the 
Federal  budget  affects  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  governments,  not 
only  through  the  specific  programs  it 
funds,  but  becaiise  dollars  spent  at  the 
Federal  level  are  not  available  to  the 
States. 

The  volume  of  senatorial  activity  that 
relates  to  the  federalism  issue  is  so  great 
as  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  legis- 
lative actions  relating  to  it  impractical, 
even  for  one  session  of  the  Congress.  In 
1979  alone  there  were  509  rollcall  votes  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  had  some  bearing 
on  Federal-State  relations.  I  have,  there- 
fore, identified  11  rollcall  votes  that  il- 
lustrate the  question  of  federalism  in  the 
various  forms  that  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  that  show  the  range  of  re- 
sponses that  result.  These  sample  roll- 
calls  all  Involve  a  substantial  question  of 
federalism.  In  other  respects  these  are 
widely  divergent  measures. 

The  11  rollcalls  discussed  here  illus- 
trate four  underlying  issues  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Federal  and  State 
governments.  The  first  measures  pro- 
posed a  change  in  the  basic  constitu- 
tional structure  of  our  system.  The  sec- 
ond category  is  composed  of  measures 
which  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  legislation  or  regulation, 
to  override  State  law  or  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  certain  areas.  The 
third  group  of  measures  Involve  the 
question  of  whether  a  governmental 
function  should  be  performed  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  a  State  agency  The  final  categorv- 
consists  of  two  bills  that  would  Increase 
the  Federal  role  in  activities  that  have 
been  traditionally  earned  out  by  the 
States. 

The  measures  under  consideration  here 
involve  a  diverse  array  of  functions  and 
purposes;  their  only  common  nexus  is 
their  impact.  Immediate  or  potential,  on 
the  balance  between  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  Several  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  administer  an 
emerging  area  of   governmental   activ- 


ity— in  this  case,  energy  conservation 
and  mobilization,  while  others — like  leg- 
islation relating  to  inmates  of  institu- 
tions, involve  an  activity  that  is  as  old  as 
Government.  Some  of  these  measures 
concern  programs  that  involve  Federal 
funding  to  the  States  or  localities,  while 
others  have  no  fiscal  considerations. 
Some,  like  those  concerned  with  energy, 
involve  a  critical  question  that  demands 
an  Immediate  congressional  reaponse; 
others,  like  a  propxisal  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Educaticm,  do  not  re- 
fiect  any  immediate  crisis.  A  numbo'  of 
these  bills  have  unquestionably  com- 
mendable objectives;  others  are  more 
controversial  in  nature. 
n-LttSTHATrvc   vcms  on   rxoEaaLisM   laaun 

The  most  clearly  defined  issue  of  fed- 
eralism was  presented  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28,  which  would  have  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  It  was  not  Just  the  Southern- 
ers who  viewed  this  as  a  threat  to  States' 
rights ;  opposition  to  the  measure  crossed 
party,  ideological,  and  regional  lines.  In 
speaking  against  this  measure,  I  quoted 
at  length  from  John  P.  Kennedy  who,  as 
a  Senator  from  Massachiisetts,  had  op- 
posed the  concept  when  it  was  proposed 
20  years  ago  Kennedy  had  said  that 
changing  the  electoral  college  system 
"would  strike  a  blow  at  State's  rights  in 
major  proportions.  It  would  probably  end 
States'  rights  and  make  this  coimtry  one 
great  unit." 

This  was  not  just  empty  rhetoric.  The 
electoral  college  had  been  designed  to 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  powers.  As  James  Madison  ex- 
plained In  "the  Federalist" — 

The  State  governments  may  be  regarded 
as  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the 
federal  government  Without  the  Inter- 

vention of  the  State  legislatures,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  be  elected 
at  all    (No.  45) 

Abolishing  the  role  of  the  States  by 
going  to  a  direct  national  election  dras- 
tically changes  a  system  that,  despite  its 
faults,  has  served  us  well  for  almost  two 
centuries. 

The  major  difference  between  direct 
elections  and  the  electoral  college  is  that 
one  is  a  competition  for  votes  and  the 
other  is  a  competition  for  States.  Forcing 
a  candidate  for  President  to  compete  for 
States  makes  him  address  the  special 
needs  and  concerns  of  our  diverse  popu- 
lation. It  makes  it  difficult  for  sectional 
candidacies  or  extremists  ever  to  prevail 
and  has  helped  prevent  the  growth  of 
divisive  third  parties.  As  a  result,  we 
have  had  moderate,  pragmatic  Presidents 
with  broadly  based  support  for  virtually 
all  of  our  national  history. 

The  second  type  of  threat  to  federal- 
ism that  comes  before  the  Congress  is 
legislation  that  would  override  State 
laws.  Four  such  measures  are  discussed 
here  The  first  is  S.  1177,  a  bill  extending 
aid  to  commtmity  mental  health  centers. 
As  It  came  from  committee,  the  bill  in- 
cluded a  'bill  of  rights:  For  patiente  In 
public  mental  facilities."  This  deUlled 
statement,  which  would  have  become 
Federal  law  if  enacted,  gave  patients 
such  rights  as  the  right  to  refuse  treat- 
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ment.  to  be  treated  In  "the  least  restric- 
tive manner."  to  file  complaints  through 
a  grievance  procedure,  and  similar  safe- 
guards. 

The  goal  of  this  bill — to  protect  mental 
patients,  was  admirable  This  was  more 
than  a  question  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  mental  patients,  it  was  a  question 
of  who  could  do  it  best  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Oovernmenf  Mental  health  Is 
clearly  a  responsibility  of  the  States, 
which  provide  most  of  the  program.^  and 
the  funding  Thirty-flve  States  had  al- 
ready enacted  patients'  bills  of  nght.s  To 
pass  a  Federal  statute  overnding  these 
States  laws  was  clearly  an  unwarranted 
incursion  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
mto  a  State  responsibility 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  S  1177. 
which  retained  a  bill  of  rights  but  rec- 
ommended Its  adoption  rather  than  mak- 
ing It  mandatory  The  amendment 
stated : 

It  la  the  s«nse  of  the  ConRress  that  each 
State  should  review  and  revise  if  neceiuiary 
:'»  laws  to  insure  that  mental  health  patients 
receive  the  protection  and  servlcefl  they  re- 
r.ilre. 

There  was  general  concurrence  that 
this  represented  a  better  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  the  amendment  pas.<?ed  by 
a  vote  of  91  to  1  S  1 177  was  subsequently 
enacted 

Another  example  of  a  proper  goal  Im- 
properly pursued  concerns  dav  care  cen- 
ters The  1974  Budget  .Act  provides  that 
committees  may  be  instructed  to  reduce 
spending  within  their  jun-sdlctions 
whenever  that  is  required  to  meet  the 
budget  ceilings  In  1980.  Congress  is.sued 
such  instructions  for  the  first  time  T>ie 
Senate  Finance  Committee  responded  by 
recommending  that  implementation  of 
new  day  care  standards  under  titles  XX 
and  IV  of  the  Social  Secuntv  \ci  be  su.s- 
pended  for  1  year  In  debate  It  wiis  stated 
that  the  Congre.ssional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  thi.s  .suspen-sion  would  save 
%M  million,  although  opponents  argued 
that  savings  would  be  minimal 

An  amendment  to  reinstate  these 
standards,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr  Cranston..  wa.s  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  15  In  reiecting  the 
amendment,  the  majority  supported  the 
argument  that  day  care  centers  were 
already  subject  to  State  and  local  stand- 
ards governing  health,  fire,  sanitation 
and  other  matters  The  adoption  of  the 
regulations  would  result  in  increased 
costs  to  the  centers  and.  ultimately  to 
the  parents,  although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernrnent  had  not  established  a  clear  need 
for  further  regulation  of  such  facilities 

rJ}^ui^^^^  ''■°'^^'  discussed  thus  far  all 
resulted  in  victories  for  federalism.  This 
s  far  from  a  typical  record.  The  next 
wo  rollcalls  that  I  will  di.scu.ss  resu"S 
m  the  enactment  of  bills  that  preemp 
State  laws   and   even   some   State   con 
stitutlonaJ  provisions 


projects  by  allowing  a  Federal  Energy 
Mobilization  Board  to  grant  special 
status  to  certain  projects  The  Board 
could  then  .set  deadlines  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  faced  with  de- 
cisions on  these  priority  projects  If  an 
agency  mi.s.sed  a  deadline  the  Federal 
Board  could  step  in  and  make  a  decision 
for  It. 

Although  somethin«  clearly  had  to  be 
done  to  expedi'e  energv  development, 
there  was  substantial  and  strong  oppasi- 
tion  to  this  approach  Senator  Muskie 
called  It  an  •unprecedented  intrusion 
into  State  and  local  prerogatives  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  their 
citizens  ■'  Senator  Dole  argued  that: 

The  creation  of  surh  a  board  with  .such 
far-reaching  power  to  ride  roughshod  over 
State  and  local  substantive  and  procedural 
law.  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  national  emer- 
►.-ency  would  Involve  serious  constitutional 
problems 


However,  a  majoriy  of  the  Senators— 
and  I  might  say  Mr  President,  includ- 
ing myself— felt  that  this  energy  situa- 
tion was  serious  enough  and  was  enough 
of  a  national  emergency  to  justify  this 
sweeping  grant  of  power 

I  might  say.  .Mr  President  that  this 
one  occasion  when  my  staff  and  I  dis- 
agreed After  having  given  the  State 
ample  time  to  move  and  then  if  they 
did  not  move  I  though  it  was  not  un- 
just for  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
in  Nevertheless  my  staff  outvoted  me 
and.  in  scoring  the  votes  for  and  against 
federalism,  they  scored  the  vote  for  this 
power  as  being  against  federalism  even 
though  I  voted  the  other  wav 

No  national  emergency  was  involved 
in  H  R  4986.  the  Depository  Institutions 
iJerpgulation  Act  of  1979  The  act  au- 
thorized negotiable  order  of  withdrawal 
.\OVVi  accounts  In  federally  chartered 
b.mics  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
I  offered  an  amendment  sjiecifying  that 
this  authorization  would  not  appiv  unle.ss 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations were  also  permitted  to  have  NOW 
accounts.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  52 

The  role  of  the  States  in  banking  mat- 
ters has  been  debated  since  the  earliest 
da.vs  of  the  Republic   when  a  national 
bank  was  m  operation  for  a  number  of 
years  The  present  national  banking  sys- 
tem  began   in   the   IS.-SOs   and  has  been 
extensively  modified  Through  a  series  of 
congressional    actions,     national    banks 
have  been  allowed  to  fngage  m  branch 
banking  provided   that  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  they  operate  permit  the 
State-charatered    institutions    to   do  so 
This  system  has   worked   very  well    My 
amendment   would   have  extended    this 
same  approach  to  NOW  accounts    thus 
leaving  to  the  States  the  decision  as  to 
whether  these  services  .should  be  offered 
In  enacting  Senate  bill  1 149.  the  Hous- 
Inu       and       Community       Development 
Amendments  of   1979.   the  Senate  over- 
rcKle  not  only  State  laws,  but  also  State 
coiLstitutions  The  section  in  question  ex- 
empted   Federal    loans    and    mortgages 
from    State    usury    ceilings     Proponent-s 
said  that  such  ceilings,  while  well  inten- 
tioned.  often  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
off  credit  to  borrowers. 


I    offered    an    amendment    to    delete 
this  section  from  the  bill,  arguing  that 
it  would  suspend  the  usury  provisions  of 
various  State  constitutions,  which  had 
been    adopted   by    the   voters   of    those 
States,   and   of  State  laws,  which  had 
been  enacted  by  their  legislatures.  We 
would   be  preempting  the  right  of  the 
States    to    govern    usur>-    in    their   own 
jurisdictions.  There  is  sometunes  a  good 
argument _that  can  be  made  when  Con- 
gre.ss  wants  to  preempt  State  laws;   In 
thus  case,  the  argument  was  that  a  few 
States  have  unrealistic  interest  ceihngs 
that  are  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  their 
people  But  if  the  people  of  those  State,? 
want  to  amend   their  statutes  or  con- 
stitutions, they  can  do  so  It  .should  not 
be  done  by  perfunctory  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  US.  Senate    Again,  however,  the 
Senate    was    le.ss    concerned    with    the 
proper  limits  on  its  jurisdiction  than  it 
was  with  remedying  a  problem,  and  the 
amendment  last  by  a  2-to-l  margin 

The  third  group  of  roll  calls  centered 
on  the  is.sue  of  whether  a  (Tovemmental 
function  should  be  carried  out  at  the 
Federal  level  or  channeled  through 
existing  agencies  at  the  State  level  The 
score  here  was  mixed  While  one  of  the 
measures  discussed  here  called  for  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  by  the  States,  two 
did  not. 

Senate  bill  1030.  the  Emergency  Ener- 
gy Conservation  Act  of  1979.  was  pa.ssed 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  13  This  measure  gave 
the  President  limited  authority  to  im- 
pose gasoline   rationmg   in   case  of  an 
energy  emergency   More  importantly.  In 
terms  of  federalism,  it  fashioned  a  role 
for  the  States,   as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,     in     meeting     a     critical 
national    problem     The    President   was 
authorized    to   establish    an    emergency 
( onservation  program  and  to  set  conser- 
\ation  tarpets  for  the  States  The  Gover- 
nor  of   each   State   could    then   submit 
iilans  to  meet  his  State  s  target   A  State 
with   insufficient    authority    to   enforce 
mandatory    energy    conservation    could 
request   that   specific    Federal   measures 
could  be  enforced  in  the  State  by  Fed- 
eral authority 

Federal  authority  would  be  used  m  a 
State  only  pursuant  to  a  plan  developed 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent Only  in  the  event  the  State  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  if  it  falls  to  achieve 
the  proper  level  of  conservation  after  a 
reasonable  penod  of  time,  would  the 
Federal  plan  be  imposed  Thus,  the  plan 
gives  the  President  authority  to  protect 
the  national  interest  while  relying  on 
the  experience  and  msights  of  the 
States  to  fashion  their  own  programs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
approach  contemplated  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Another  energy-related  bill.  S.  1280. 
failed  to  provide  a  .significant  role  for 
the  states  The  bill  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  make  grants  to 
local  governments  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Local  funding  applications 
go  through  the  State  only  for  comment 
a;.d  re\iew. 

Senators  I><MENicr  and  Hatfield  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  give  funds  to  the 
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states  for  distribution  to  localities.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  would  still  determine 
amounts  to  go  to  cities,  and  local  govern- 
ments would  still  be  required  to  develop 
comprehensive  energy  strategies.  But.  as 
Senator  Domenici  explained,  his  amend- 
ment would  decentralize  decisionmak- 
ing while  retaining  the  same  criteria  for 
grant  awards.  It  would  utilize  existing 
State  agencies  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  open  another  level  of 
bureaucracy.  When  it  came  to  a  vote,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin 

A  similar  defeat  for  the  federal  prin- 
ciple was  found  in  the  rejection  of  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  1648.  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  System  Development 
Act  of  1979.  This  and  a  related  measure 
authorized  funds  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  planning  They  shifted  the 
emphasis  in  Federal  funding  away  from 
large  airports,  airports  throughout  the 
country  Opponents  of  the  amendment 
argued  that  State  involvement  would  not 
be  a  positive  addition  to  planning  but 
would  Introduce  another  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  funding  process.  This 
argument  prevailed,  and  the  amendment 
lost  by  a  vote  of  39  to  49. 

Finally,  I  want  to  discuss  measures 
that  reflect  increasing  Federal  encroach- 
ment on  State  functions.  Throughout 
our  history  education  has  been  the  busi- 
ness of  the  States  and  localities,  as  has 
been  the  commitment  and  care  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons.  While  neither 
function  has  been  exercised  without 
problems,  .sometimes  of  major  dimen- 
sions, the  States  have  never  turned  away 
from  these  responsibihties  but  have  con- 
stantly tried  to  improve  their  perform- 
ance Despite  this  record,  the  Federal 
Government  increasingly  intervenes  in 
both  areas. 

S.  210.  which  passed  after  18  months 
of  congressional  consideration,  created 
a  Federal  Department  of  Education.  It 
consolidated  152  existing  programs,  with 
17.350  employees,  which  makes  it  the 
fifth  largest  of  the  13  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments An  amendment  was  unsuccess- 
fully offered  by  Senator  Schweiker  to 
make  the  chief  Federal  education  official 
an  Under  SecreUry  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In- 
stead of  creating  a  separate  agency. 
Senator  Schweiker  pointed  out  that  his 
amendment  was  a  logical,  rational,  ef- 
ficient, and  cost-effective  way  to  give 
higher  sutus  and  higher  recognition  to 
education. 

S  210  specifically  prohibited  the  new- 
Department  of  Education  from  increas- 
ing Federal  control  over  schools.  How- 
ever, there  was  widespread  concern  in 
the  Congress  that  establishment  of  a 
separate  department  would  undermine 
the  traditional  independence  of  locally 
run  schools.  Even  the  education  com- 
munity was  split  on  the  issue :  while  the 
measure  was  backed  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  It  was  opposed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  by  many  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucaUon  To  many  of  us,  the  measure 
was,  at  best,  unwarranted  and,  at  the 
worst,  dangerous.  The  primary  respon- 


sibility of  the  States  and  localities  in 
education  is  unquestioned,  yet  it  was 
being  singled  out  as  a  function  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  separate  Cabinet 
status  in  the  Federal  Government,  thus 
placing  it  on  a  level  with  such  clearly 
national  interests  as  defense  and  foreign 
relations. 

The  final  example  of  a  congressional 
incursion  into  States'  rights  is  H.R.  10. 
the  Civil  Rights  of  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons Act.  This  measure  permitted  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  bring 
suits  against  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  prisoners,  and  other  in- 
stitutionalized persons.  Prior  to  this  act, 
the  Federal  Government  could  intervene 
in  such  suits  but  could  not  initiate  them. 

The  bill  had  a  stormy  legislative  his- 
tory which  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  amended  35  times.  It  finally  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  36,  after 
2  days  of  debate,  during  which  another 
amendment  was  accepted  and  several 
more  were  rejected.  No  one  could  quarrel 
with  the  measure's  ultimate  objective 
which  is  to  provide  an  eidequate  stand- 
ard of  care  for  institutionalized  persons 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  that 
objective  is  best  served  by  sending 
lawyers  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  agents  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  into  State  in- 
stitutions with  litigation  in  mind.  Most 
States  were  already  making  a  bona  fide 
effort  to  improve  institutional  condi- 
tions, and  this  effort  was  hurt,  rather 
than  helped,  by  protracted  lawsuits, 
which  often  resiilted  in  court-run 
institutions. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  at 
some  length  on  a  particular  situation. 

I  had  opposed  this  bill  consistently,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  does  serious  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  behind  our  Fed- 
eral-State system.  My  service  as  a  State 
attorney  general  has  given  me  insights 
into  the  damage  that  could  be  done  by 
this  kind  of  legal  tactic.  It  is  significant 
that  two  of  the  Senators  who  argued 
against  the  bill  on  the  final  day  were 
former  State  attorneys  general,  myself 
and  Senator  Danforth,  and  two  former 
Governors.  Senator  Boren.  and  Senator 
ExoN  Their  experience  at  the  State  level 
undoubtedly  made  them  more  awaie  of 
the  potential  for  a  great  abuse  of  power 
in  this  kind  of  legislation,  as  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  very  heavyhanded 
in  its  dealings  with  the  individual  States. 

SENATT   VOTING   PATTERNS 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
Senate  vote  on  each  of  the  rollcalls  that  I 
have  discussed.  Some  of  these  rollcalls 
are  on  final  passage  of  a  bill,  while  others 
are  shown  in  terms  of  their  implica- 
tion of  federalism,  rather  than  as  they 
were  actually  cast.  Thus,  a  plus  means 
that  a  vote  was  supportive  of  federalism, 
and  not  necessarily  that  it  was  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  measure. 

The  chief  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  a  study  of  this  table  is  that 
there  is  no  "pro-federalism"  bloc  in  the 
Senate;  rather,  these  issues  are  decided 
on  a  measure-by-measure  basis,  with  the 
States'  interests  being  just  one  of  the 
many  factors  considered  in  each  case. 


The  Southern  Senators  are  more  likely 
to  vote  in  support  of  federalism  than  are 
their  ,?olleagues  from  other  regions,  but. 
otherwise,  there  is  no  geographic  pattern 
in  the  voting.  Similarly,  there  is  no  con- 
sistent party  pattern,  although  Republi- 
cans are  more  apt  to  support  federalism 
than  are  Democrats. 

No  Senator  has  a  perfect  record  on 
these  rollcalls — I  might  add  pwirentheti- 
cally,  if  I  had  prevailed  with  my  stafi  I 
would  have — but  five  Senators  took  the 
federalism  position  in  all  but  one  of 
these  votes.  These  were  Senators  Harry 
Byrd,  Hayakawa,  Helms.  Warner,  and 
myself.  These  five  Senators  represented 
both  political  parties:  all  but  one,  how- 
ever, were  from  the  South.  All  five  failed 
to  take  the  federalist  position  on  the 
same  measure:  they  voted  in  favor  of 
S  1308  concerning  energ>'  emergencies. 
An  additional  seven  Senators  were  pro- 
federalism  on  all  but  two  rollcalls  Sen- 
ators Humphrey.  Jepsen.  Laxalt,  Nunn, 
ScHWEicKER.  Simpson,  and  Wallop.  All 
but  one  of  these  seven  are  Republicans, 
but  they  represent  all  regions  of  the 
countrv'. 

Conversely,  the  Senators  who  most 
consistently  took  an  antifederalism  po- 
sition were  almost  all  Democrats.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  voted  on  only  5  of  these 
11  issues  but  consistently  supported  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Governments 
role.  Ten  othc  Senators  voted  against 
the  federalist  position  on  all  but  one  or 
two  of  these  rollcalls.  They  were  Sen- 
ators Church.  Cranston.  Culver,  Bayh. 

DURKIN.     INOUYE,     JaVITS,     METZENBAtTM, 

RiEicoFF.  and  Tsoncas.  The  party  dis- 
tinction IS  also  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  the  Senators  who  cast  over  half  of 
their  votes  on  these  issues  against  the 
federalist  position  included  47  Demo- 
crats and  15  Republicans. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  these  divisions 
indicate  that  Senators'  votes  on  issues 
relating  to  federalism  are  not  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  State  they  represent. 
The  big  State-little  State  schism  in  the 
constitutional  convention  was  responsi- 
ble for  our  system  of  selecting  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  intended  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  represent  the  interest  of  the 
smallei  States.  The  record  on  these  11 
rollcalls  indicates,  however,  that  Sen- 
ators from  small  States  are  no  more 
firmly  committed  to  the  cause  of  fed- 
eralism than  are  their  colleagues  from 
the  more  populous  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  that  I  have 
presented  have  been  prepared  by  my 
staff  and  me  over  the  last  2  years.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  I  have  not  pre- 
sented them  until  after  the  election  so 
as  not  to  bias  or  prejudice  the  voters  in 
one  way  or  another,  but  simply  to  state 
the  facts.  The  Chair  will  notice  that,  un- 
like some  people  who  establish  rating 
bureaus,  I  did  not  score  exactly  100;  I 
only  missed  one.  It  really  was  done  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  constructive  pur- 
pose, to  show  that  federalism  is  a  viable 
force  in  our  system  of  government. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  in  July,  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  referring  to  the 
role  of  federalism  in  our  dual  system  of 
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government  and  calling  for  a  commKsion 
to  study  how  it  can  better  be  brouRht 
about 

Mr    President,   I  sav  to  the  Chair  and 
to  my   colleagues   tfiat   mo.st  of   my   re- 


marks and  tables  had  been  prepared  aiui 
Ubulated  prior  to  that  daU-  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  now  that  the  six  sheeUs 
showing  the  tabulation  of  Senate  \ote.s 
b;.  the  96th  Congress  on  the  Lssues  that  I 

SfNATE  VOIfS,  96TH  CONGRfSS 


hiue  discussed  for  each  Senator  be 
printed  at  the  conriuMon  of  my  remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion uas  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
KelOrd,  as  follows; 
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Cof  rtct  »irt»  (I ) 

Armitioni  (Morido) + 

B^litf  (TtnnttiMI — 

Baucut  (MontjfK}      ................. . ...   — 

B<«)>  (InditiM) / 

BMlmon  (OklahoRio — 

Btnlitn  (Ttui) — 

B«)«n  (D«(*win) — 

Bwtn  (Olil*hoiii»l      — 

BoschMit/  {Minn»*oII). ......,...,.,..,..,.,.,.., ........  — 

BfKjIty  (Ntw  Jt'Uvl — 

BuinptM  (Aihtniti)     ...................................  — 

Buidict  (No/th  OikoU) - 

Byrd,  H  (Vif|fnii),  ,       + 

B»t().  R.  fW«l  Vifiinn) _ 

Cinnon  (N««td*) — 

Chillt«(llho<)t  liltnd) - 

Chii«i  (fioimi) _ 

Church  (Idiho) _ 

Cochtin  (VliiimippJ)... .,,, _ 

Cohtn  (MtiM) + 

Criniton  (Californii) _ _ 

Cutv»r(lowi) ........ I"   — 

0»ntonfi  (Mttiouci) — 

DtConcmi  (Annmi) ],l  — 

Ooi«(K»nj«l)  .J. 

[)onitnici  (N«w  M«iico) ...........I]  — 

Our«nb«r|fr  (Minnesota) ......... ......,,,. I"  — 

Ourliin  (Nil*  Hjmpihtrt)..,. ........,_,,, ....I.."**"  — 

{•llelon  (MiiwutlX IIII.I."""I1I  - 

f.on  (Nibraihi) + 

ford  (K.ntucl.,) _ 

C«'n  (Utih) - 

GUnn  (Ohio) _  _ 

Coldwtur  (Afi:o(i»).. '" *"  + 

Gfinl  (Al«iki)    / 

H»rt  ((^)locido)   _ 

Hitch(Ut»h)       _ 

Hittuld  (Oflion) I!II""ir"  — 

Mivikiwi  (Ciiilornil)...., "'" 4. 

M«rlin  (Alibami) _ _ _ 

H«nu  (P«nniyl»inii) ".IIIIIIIIII"!!!!!!!!]    — 

M«lm«  (North  Ciiolinj).  ......^^^^  •--.• 

Hotlinfi  (South  C»iolm») """""II""!!!!"  - 

Muddltslon  (KantucliT) ""II""""""I'II""  — 

Humphrtv  (NtM  Himpihlc*) 

lnou»«  (Hjnraii)  / 

iKklon  (Wiihinjtonj  " -..--.  ^ 

jjviiKNtw  York) i..i;iii"ii;;;;""ii"i":ii  - 

J«p«n(lowi)     J. 

Johntton  (LouJiaria) ........... .     — 

Kjjsebaum  (Kiniii)      IIIIIIII"I""I'I  "  + 

Kinnady  (Miinchui«lti)V."IIIII"""I " _ 

Lmlt(Navid»)    ^ ^^  j. 

Uihy  (VtrmonI),.,. I""!!""!!""""""!  — 

Lt»in  (Michijin) .IIII"jriIIIIII!""m!Iiri!I  — 

Long  (Lou)j(inj)  ..........1..1I-"!!"""'*''****       — 

Lujar  (Indiana).               .  — I"™"""!^"""""™""  + 
Miinuton  (Waihinjton)     ^— '•  —  ••• - •-.....  ^ 

Mathiat  (Maryland)         * _ 

Mattunaii  mi«aii) _ 

McClura(lowi)  _ 

McCovtrn  (South  Dakota).JII""I _ 

M«lchir  (Montana)         _ 

Mitzinbaum  (Ohio)  .  .-.....-.-..-....-....-..  ^ 

MuJkit.  Milchtll  (Maint)  "'" / 

Mofjan  (North  Carolina) j. 

Moynihan(Ntw  rork)       t 

Nalaon  (Wiiconiin)  _ 

unn  (Gaorjia)    ,.._  _ 

P»ckwood  (Oreion) ' _ 

PtII  (Rhod.  Iilanct)  _ 

p.rcy  (iiiirwif) .    ' ' .  .!:::ii.":""; _ 

Ptmlir  (Sotitfi  Carolina)... I. ""I — 

Proimirt  (Wuconjin)  " j. 

Ptyor  (Arkanias)  I 

Randolph  (WtJl  Vnjinii) '..'."'.'."'.". _ 

Ribicort  (ConntcticuO """1 " — 

Rn|lt  (Michiian)       .  

Roth  (Dalaware)  _ 

Sarban.i  (Maryland)       .!r"IIII."I""IIII"" _ 

Sasstr  (Tinnttitt) 

Schmitt  (N««  Mtjico)  J. 

Schwtikar  (Ptnnsyl»»nu) J. 

Simpson  (Wyoitiini)         .i!i!!!lili]"" _ 

Staliord  (Viimonl)  / 

Sttnnit  (Miliiisippi) _ _ _ 

Sltvini  (Arkansai)  " " _ 

Sitvtnjon  (llhrwij)..  _ 

Sttwart  (Alabama)  .       ' 

Slont  (Florida)  

Tilmadit  (C«.rf,a)      "■■^: _ 

Thurmond  (South  Cifo^tna) _ 

Toortr  (Tnai)  -*---•  ,. 

Joniai  (Majjachuitttj)    ..  _ 

wallop  (Wyoming^  ^_^  i 

*»rntr  (Virginia)      .      .  !!!ll"lim"mm^ I 

«(t)Ck«i  (Connatticut)        '  "" "'"  _ 

Williin  (N,«  Jerie,)    ...I...""" _ 

Touni  (North  Dakota)  """ 

icfinjk,  (Nttraska) Ill'Iililil^Iil!!!!^ - 
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REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE W.  96TH  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  protocol  amending 
the  1916  convention  with  Canada  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds.  Executive 
W.  96th  Congress,  2d  session,  which  was 
tran.smitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  ask 
that  the  treaty  he  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time,  that  it  be  re- 
lerred.  w  ith  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident s  mes.sage  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BoREN  '  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
ciered 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Protocol 
Amending  the  Convention  of  August  16, 
1916  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory 
Birds  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  The  Protocol  modernizes  and 
adds  flexibility  to  the  subsistence  taking 
provisions  of  the  Canada  convention  by 
allowing  the  contracting  parties  to  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  migratory  birds  and 
the  collection  of  their  eggs  by  the  in- 
digenou.s  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  Indians  and  Inuit  of 
Canada  for  their  own  nutritional  and 
other  essential  needs,  during  seasons  es- 
tablished so  as  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation and  maintenance  of  stocks  of  mi- 
gratory birds.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  enclosed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
Its  consideration  ui  the  Protocol 

The  1916  Convention  pertaining  to 
Canada  was  the  first  of  our  migratory 
bird  conventions  and  reflected  the  knowl- 
edge of  ornithology  and  migratory  bird 
management  at  the  time.  The  Conven- 
tion makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birds  by  estab- 
lishing for  migratory  game  birds,  migra- 
tory insectivorous  birds,  and  other  mi- 
gratory nongame  birds,  closed  seasons 
during  which  no  hunting  is  permitted 
except  for  scientific  or  propagating  pur- 
poses under  permits  Lssued  by  proper 
authorities  The  taking  of  nests  or  eggs 
of  such  birds  is  also  prohibited  except 
lor  scientific  or  propagating  purposes 
under  laws  or  regulations. 

The  Convention  has  very  narrow  ex- 
ceptions which  permit  the  taking  by 
Alaskan  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  a  few 
sea  birds  and  eggs  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses These  narrow  exceptions  present 
two  problems,  however.  They  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  centuries  old  historical  use  of 
other  species  of  migratory  birds  by 
Alaskan  natives  In  addition,  they  do  not 
recognize  and  permit  needed  subsistence 
taking  by  other  local  rural  residents  of 
bush  Alaska  who  are  neither  Indian, 
Aleut,  nor  Eskimo.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  have  been 
«idely  ignored  by  the  rural  subsistence 
inhabitants    of    Alaska.    Further,    there 


has  been  considerable  friction  among 
different  user  groups,  and  between  user 
groups  and  law  enforcement  and  man- 
agement officials  The  conclusion  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  that  the 
existing  subsistence  provisions  of  the 
Convention  are  "unworkable,  unenforce- 
able, and  incapable  of  responding  to  the 
legitimate  subsistence  needs  of  many 
rural  Ala.skans  " 

The  provisions  of  the  Protocol  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  subsistence  needs 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  our  migratory  bird  re- 
.sources  The  Protocol  does  not  abrogate 
the  limited  rights  granted  to  Indians 
and  Eskimos  in  the  1916  Convention,  but 
broadens  subsistence  taking  rights  to  all 
"indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Alaska"  so  as  to  respond  to  subsistence 
needs  of  rural  Alaska  in  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory way.  Excessive  exploita- 
tion of  the  birds  is  guarded  against  by 
reserving  to  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  two  countries  the  right  respec- 
tively to  determine  what  constitutes 
legitimate  subsistence  needs,  and  to 
establi.sh  hunting  seasons  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  stocks  of  migratory  birds. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Protocol  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  manage  and  con- 
.serve  a  valuable  natural  resource.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  Con- 
vention at  an  early  date  by  giving  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  November  24,  1980 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
ARCHITECT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No  892,  S.  2760. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  IS  2760)  to  provide  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  be  appointed  by  a.id 
with   the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 


position  is  still  filled  solely  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct 
this  historical  anachronism  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  The  bill  shall  only  take  effect  in 
the  case  of  vacancies  (x;curring  on  or  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  cjuestlon 
IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

S  2760 
Be  ir  fnarted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AncTica  m  Congress  assembled  That  the  Act 
iT.titied  "An  Act  malting  appropriations  to 
supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes  " 
February  14  1902,  chapter  17,  32  Stat  20. 
as  a-nended;  40  I.' S  C  162-  Is  amended  by 
mseriint;  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tile  Senate"  immediately  after  "shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President" 

Sic  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  efTective  only  in  the  case  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  Office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
which  are  made  to  fill  vacancies  In  such 
OfP.ce  occurring  on  or  after  the  dat<  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w«*» 
agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  currently  four  positions  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress:  the  Comptroller 
General,  head  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office;  and  the  Public  Printer,  head 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  Of 
these,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
only  position  whose  nomination  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  be  mere- 
ly an  accident  of  history.  The  first 
Architect  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
pointed in  1793  by  President  Washing- 
ton. During  the  construction  of  the  Capi- 
tol '1793-1865)  appointments  to  the 
position  of  Architect  were  made  on  a 
temporary  basis  as  the  progress  on  the 
construction  of  the  building  required. 
However,  the  Office  of  the  Architect  has 
been  continued  from  1851  to  the  present. 
No  one  has  ever  undertaken  changing 
the  method  of  appointment  used  since 
the    beginning,    and,    consequently,    the 


TREATMENT  OF  CHRISTIANS 
BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  1100  <S.  Con.  Res. 
60 1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
this  calendar  number  is  cleared  on  our 
.side,  and  we  join  the  majority  leader  in 
his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S,  Con  Res  60) 
e.vpressing  th«  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christians  by  the 
t-'nlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2  line  5  after  "ili"  strike  "re- 
affirm" and  insert  "contlnuee  to  affirm": 

On  page  2.  line  5  strike  "commitment" 
and  Insert  "support": 

On  page  2,  line  6  strike  "to"  and  insert  the 
following:  "for  full  Implementation  of  all 
the  provisions  of"; 


UMI 


Plus  tquali  Votid on  amtndmtnl cortKtIy. 
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On  p^t  3.  Hue  4.  iCrIKe  ChrlslUns  &iid 
Inwrt  the  tollowliik;       a'.!  rfll>;10'.i»  bell*v»r^'  , 

On  pmK>  3.  line  5  »fter  'publlca".  Insert  the 
following      Includln^f  Christians": 

On  pa^e  J  liiif  6  strike  Christians  and 
Insert      persons 

On  paK'  3.  line  12,  after  "of"  Insert  the 
following     all  pers<.>na.  Including" 

•  Mr  BOREN  Mr  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  principal  casponsor  of  Son- 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  60  expressiiiR 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  afflrminR  the 
support  of  the  United  States  lor  full  im- 
plementation of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords 

Pew  subjects  have  achieved  such  con- 
stant attention  as  the  plight  of  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  been  denied 
t>asic  human  rights  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  subject 
these  people  to  harsh  retaliation,  when 
their  only  crime  is  to  request  permission 
to  emigrate  to  the  Western  World 

The  Soviets  have  signed  such  inter- 
national documents  as  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  then  .show  little  interest  in 
fully  implementing  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement 

This  resolution  expresses  the  Sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any 
other  appropriate  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  should  continue  to  confirm 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for  full 
implementation  of  the  agreement  and  to 
communicate  to  llie  Soviet  Union  m  the 
strongest  terms  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  religious  hara.ssment 
and  restrictions  on  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate It  further  calls  on  the  President 
to  advise  the  Soviets  that  we  expect 
them  to  honor  their  commitment's  under 
this  agreement  and  other  international 
law 

Last  year.  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
and  met  with  some  of  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  emigrate  It  ls  difficult  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  hopelessne.ss  that 
accompanies  the  stories  these  people 
have  to  tell,  not  only  of  their  own  depri- 
vations, but  of  those  of  friends  and 
family  members,  many  of  whom  ha\e 
disappeared  into  psychiatric  hospltal.s 
and  forced  labor  camps  throughout 
Russia. 

We  cannot  betray  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  thase  who  look  to  the  United 
States  to  be  the  continuing  champion  of 
human  rights 

Mr  President,  the  persecution  of 
which  I  speak  cannot  be  denied  Ten 
thousand  evangelical  Protestants  had 
their  names  and  addresses  published  in 
1979  as  witness  to  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  The  latest 
estimate  sets  the  figure  at  some  50  thou- 
sand Soviet  Christians,  mostly  Pente- 
costaLs  and  Baptists,  who  want  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union 

Nearly  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
signed  many  letters  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or 
America  While  these  letters  are  faith- 
fully delivered,  the  response  to  them  is 
most  often  negative. 

Despite  these  disappointments,  we 
must  continue  our  efTorLs — continue  to 
give  hope  through  instruments  like  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  I  urge  its 
adoption.* 


•  Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  1  ad- 
dress an  issue  which  can  never  remain 
in  the  .shadow  of  American  con.scious- 
ness  I  am  referrmg  to  all  persons  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries  who  have  the  courage  and  de- 
termination to  stand  up  for  tlieir  belief 
m  religious  freedom  and  basic  human 
rights  Regrettably,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  Soviet  re^iime  to  suppress  the  voices 
of  freedom  in  iheir  country  It  is  not 
unusual  for  men  to  be  arbitrarily  abusetl. 
not  because  their  undcrlyint;  motives  are 
criminal  m  nature  but  because  their  re- 
ligious or  political  beliefs  do  not  conform 
to  the  rigid  policies  of  the  Soviet  totali- 
tarian slate.  It  IS.  therefore,  essential 
that  Americans  continue  to  show  con- 
cern and  supp^)rt  for  all  persons  who  are 
sulTeruig  needless  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  SoMet  rulers  Americans  can 
make  a  difference  in  the  eternal  struggle 
for  mdiMdual  liberty 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  .support 
of  two  companion  resolutions  which  ad- 
dress the  need  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  plight  of  many  Christians  whose 
basic  human  rights  have  been  blatantly 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ea.stern 
Europe  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60  urges  the  administration  to  voice  its 
abhorrence  to  Soviet  rulers  concernuig 
the  religious  harassment  of  Christians 
and  the  restrictions  on  emigration  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  61  urges  lead- 
ers in  the  U  S  S  R  and  Soviet-occupied 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  and  Po- 
land to  uphold  their  commitment  to  the 
Helsinki  .Accords,  and  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate release  of  40  individuals  who 
have  been  severely  persecuted 

Although  the  Soviet  Constitution  pays 
llpservice  to  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  by  guaranteeuig  every  citizen 
the  right  to  believe  in  Ck)d  and  to  live  in 
accordance  with  his  or  her  beliefs,  re- 
ligious communities  and  individual  be- 
lievers are  consLstently  harassed  and  re- 
pressed Soviet  policy  requires  all  reli- 
gious groups  to  register  with  the  state,  an 
act  which  permits  the  church  building  to 
be  legalh  open  to  inspection  at  any  time 
It  also  places  the  religious  group  under 
Soviet  control  Christians  in  Russia  have 
mounted  protests  in  response  to  such  re- 
ligious repression,  but  their  struggle  has 
only  resulted  in  increased  persecution 
Pentecostals,  Baptists,  and  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Ru.ssian  Orthodox  Church 
are  targets  of  antirellgious  campaigns 

Reports  have  reached  the  West  which 
disclose  a  number  of  prison  .sentences 
given  to  Ru.ssian  ChrlsUans  Men  and 
women  who  have  been  Involved  in  under- 
ground church  activities  or  in  Helsinki- 
monitoring  groups  are  Incarcerated  for 
their  "anti -Soviet  '  actions  Human 
rights  documents  and  documents  show- 
ing religious  repression  are  continually 
confiscated  from  the  homes  of  leading 
activists  and  their  companions  Rellglou.i 
leaders  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
house  searches  and  arrests  for  no  legiti- 
mate reason  These  persons  are  singled 
out  to  s>-mboll2e  the  potential  fate  of 
anyone  who  tries  to  threaten  the  totali- 
tarian state. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  ap- 
proximately 20.000  Ru.ssian  Christians 
who  have  applied  to  emigrate  to  e6caj;>e 


their  unbearable  existence  under  £>ovlet 
rule  Yet.  their  applications  to  emigrate 
are  repeatedly  denied  without  official  ex- 
planations Furthermore,  emigration 
ix)licy  in  the  USSR  is  a  coetly.  controlled 
and  selective  process  which  is  particular- 
ly dLscriminating  to  mmorlties  For  many 
It  becomes  a  futile,  nightmarish  experi- 
ence 

Applicants  systematically  are  demoted 
or  f^red  from  thedr  jot)s.  harassed,  follow- 
ed, watched,  searched.  Interrogated, 
silenced  by  bemg  sent  to  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, and  ultimately  imprisoned  or  bari- 
ishcd  to  Siberian  hard  labor  camps  A 
New  Soviet  law  has  made  the  process 
even  more  difficult  by  requiring  a  charac- 
ter reference  from  only  an  immediate 
family  member  who  lives  outside  the 
Soviet  Union 

We.  as  Americans,  must  never  forget 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a  country 
which  recognizes  and  respects  the  value 
of  the  mdlvidual  Our  Constitution  ex- 
plicjtly  guarantees  to  each  and  every 
.American  citizen  freedom  of  religion. 
thought,  and  expre.ssion  If  we  cherish 
these  ideals,  then  we  must  be  willing 
to  defend  them  As  American  educator 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  so  eloquently 
said  "Human  rights  rest  on  human  dig- 
nity The  dignity  of  man  Is  an  Ideal 
worth  fighting  for  and  worth  dying  for  ' 

Soviet  dissenters  carry  a  heavy  burden 
for  merely  claiming  their  rights  as  hu- 
man beings  America  should  answer  their 
cries  for  support  by  continuing  to  play 
a  key  role  in  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual identity  The  destiny  of  mankind 
IS  in  grave  danger  If  those  who  actively 
seek  to  destroy  the  human  spirit  are  vic- 
torious Our  voice  of  outrage  must  be 
heard. 

Soviet  leaders  have  consistently  failed 
to  comply  With  what  they  have  agreed  to 
on  paper.  They  have  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  constitution,  they 
have  violated  the  principles  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act,  and  they  have  violated 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  It  is  time  that  Soviet  rulers  live 
up  to  their  pledges  It  Is  time  that  Soviet 
citizens  be  granted  the  right  to  follow 
their  Individual  conscience  That  is  the 
meaning  of  detente  And  if  the  Soviet 
Union  persists  in  strangling  human 
freedom,  it  will  continue  to  l)e  a  pariah, 
scorned,  and  rejected  not  just  by  the 
United  States  but  by  the  entire  civilized 
community. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enthusiastically  endorse  the.se  two  es- 
sential resolutions  in  the  eternal  struggle 
for  human  rights  throughout  the 
world  • 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  express  at  this  time  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Robert  C  Byfd  and 
to  Senator  Baker,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  for  bringing  this  on  the  calendar 
at  this  late  date  In  the  se.ssion  This  is  a 
.sense  of  urgency  that  many  of  u.s  feel 
and  something  that  will  be  very  helpful 
in  bringing  about  and  focusing  the  at- 
tention on  the  problen\s  that  our  Chris- 
tian brothers  are  experiencing  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  In 
Russia  I  do  appreciate  the  cooperation 
from  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  in 
bringing  this  to  a  vote  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  President,  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on 
November  20.  Jerome  Shestak,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  In  Geneva  and  a 
pubhc  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
Madrid,  addressed  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  has  blatantly  disregarded  its 
pledges  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  con- 
cerning the  religious  rights  ol  Its  citi- 
zens Orthodox  Christians,  Baptists, 
Lutherans.  Pentecostals.  Catholics,  and 
countless  other  believers  belonging  to 
unregistered  churches  are  trying  to  stand 
up  and  gain  the  freedom  to  worship  and 
to  practice  their  Christianity  without 
being  brought  continuously  into  conflict 
with  the  state. 

American  authorities  are  aware  of  this 
problem.  They  know,  for  example,  that 
some  20.000  Soviet  Christians  have  de- 
cided to  risk  the  worst  by  sending  their 
names,  ages,  and  addresses  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  asking  for  permission  to 
emigrate   But  to  date,  our  Government 
has  answered  with  near  silence  and  pas- 
sive acquiescence  The  case  of  the  Vash- 
chenko  and   Chmykhalov  families,  the 
seven  Christians   held   in   our  embassy 
In  Moscow,  is  a  glaring  example  of  this 
Mr     President.     Senate    Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  which  we  are  considering 
today,  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that   the   President   and   other   officials 
within  the  executive  branch  convey  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  unequivocal  terms, 
that  this  country  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  religious  harassment  of  Christians 
and  the  restrictions  on  them  to  freely 
emigrate    Resolution   60   further  states 
that  the  United  States  expects  the  Soviet 
Union  to  honor  its  commitments  under 
the  Helsinki  Accords.  While  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution    60.    Its   companion.   Resolu- 
tion 61.  will  hopefully  be  given  equal  at- 
tention at  a  later  date 

Those  believers  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union  consider  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  last  bastion  of  hope  for 
religious  freedom.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  a  Lutheran  minister  who,  during 
World  War  II.  was  imprisoned  in  a  camp 
where  76.000  Jews  had  been  killed  under 
the  Hitler  regime.  He  was  asked.  "How 
did  the  w^orld  let  this  happen?"  He  an- 
swered. "The  Nazis  came  for  the  Jews. 
and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  Jew  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
unionists,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because 
I  wasn't  a  trade  unionist  Then  they  came 
for  the  Catholics,  and  I  didn't  speak  up 
because  I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they 
came  for  me.  and  by  that  time,  there 
'■vas  no  one  left  to  speak  for  me" 

The  persecution  and  the  repression  In 
the  USSR,  and  Soviet  bloc  countrie.s  is 
painfully  real.  According  to  Natalia  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  wife  of  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn.  once  Russia  had  300.000  ministers  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  centurv;  today,  there 
are  13.000  Once  Russia  had'  60.000 
churches.  25.000  chapels,  approximately 
800  monasteries;  today,  there  are  less 
than  10  monasteries  and  the  churches 
are  6.500. 

,  And  yet.  this  Is  not  an  Indication  of  a 
aecrease  in  the  faith  of  Russians.  To  the 
contrary,  despite  having  been  beaten 
aown.     spat     upon,     tormented,     and 


wounded,  the  church  in  Russia  has  not 
died;  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  faith. 
At  Dartmouth  College  in  1978,  Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn  pleaded  with  the  American 
people.  "You  were  not  with  us  when  we 
were  being  killed,"  she  said.  "Please  come 
and  help  us  today,  when  we  are  trying 
to  stand  up." 

In  that  spirit,  a  massive  outpouring  of 
public  indignation  from  millions  of 
Americans  and  their  leaders  Is  urgently 
needed.  Such  a  campaign  requires  that 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  join 
together  to  condemn  these  atrocities,  re- 
quest a  halt  to  the  persecution  of  be- 
lievers In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  demand 
the  release  of  those  Christians  who  wish 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lite countries. 

It  has  to  be  a  campaign  starting  at  the 
grassroots,  one  that  persists  until  lead- 
ers In  Washington  and  Moscow  under- 
stand that  they  dare  not  ignore  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
Neither  should  we  expect  immediate 
changes  within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  could 
mean  years  of  sacrifice.  But  we  must  act 
now.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  look 
back  10  years  from  today  and  see  that 
real  progress  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Christians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  You 
and  I  who  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple can  make  a  difference. 

In  conclusion,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern for  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  suffer  persecution  for  their  reli^ous 
beliefs.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  and  I 
have  established  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion called  CREED.  Christian  Rescue 
Effort  for  the  Emancipation  of  Dissi- 
dents, to  head  up  such  a  campaign.  The 
purpose  of  CREED  is  to  call  the  Christian 
community  around  the  world  to  aid  and 
support  those  "dissidents"  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  satellite  countries  for  whom  a 
statement  of  faith  is  an  invitation  to 
persecution  and  suffering.  CREED  de- 
sires to  join  with  and  help  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  those  groups  already  exist- 
ing on  behalf  of  persecuted  Christians. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60  Is 
merely  the  beglnninR  of  our  crusade. 
But  it  is  a  very  important  signal,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
statements  that  I  have  received  on  the 
plight  of  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Creed, 
Washington  D  C  .  September  IS.  19S0 
He    Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    60    and 
61 
Why,  It  may  be  asked,  should  the  human 
rights  of  Christian  dissidents  In  the  USSR 
be  Important  so  far  as  the  free  countries  of 
the    west    are    concerned,    particularly    the 
USA,'' 

I  The  first  reason  is  an  obvious  one. 
namely.  Christians  In  the  USA  have  shown 
Indifference  to  the  plight  of  Imprisoned  and 
persecuted  Christians  in  the  USSR  until 
recently  Jewish  organizations  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  singularly  successful,  par- 
ticularly since  1973.  m  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  west  to  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
similar  circumstances. 


II  Christianity  has  provided  the  basic 
Ideals  of  human  rights  for  Russians  over  tlie 
past  millennium,  particularly  since  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  After  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, France  was  regarded  as  the  Third 
Rome  and  Russia  was  upheld  as  the  only 
Orthodox  state  ir  the  world 

The  Russians  have  never  Icnown  a  peoples' 
government  The  state  has  existed  for  them 
as  a  tjrranny  TTielr  consciousness  of  human 
dignity  and  uniqueness  has  been  kept  alive 
by  the  Christian  tradition,  through  the  litur- 
gies of  the  Church  and  Its  great  music;  the 
kenotic  literature  of  the  peasants  which  af- 
firm the  dignity  of  the  believer,  particularly 
at  the  moment  of  his  or  her  defeat  by  the 
power  of  the  state;  the  great  writings  of  Do- 
stoevski and  Tolstoy;  the  examples  of  mys- 
tics and  mjirtyrs;  the  existence  of  strongly 
ecumenical  sobornosts-  or  spiritual  com- 
munities and  the  development  of  a  Christian 
intelligentsia  dedicated  to  the  human  free- 
dom from  the  late  i9th  centurj-  until  the 
October  Revolution  of  1917  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  atheistic  communism  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  all  religions  par- 
ticularly Christian  thought  with  Its  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  »s- 
ct-nded  Christ  over  ail  nations,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  believers  to  affirm  their  free- 
dom In  and  through  Him 

in  Christian  Intellectuals  who  were  once 
Communists  have  provided  a  Christian 
philosophy  which  Is  based  upon  a  blbllc&l 
anthropology  and  therefore,  provides  the 
intellectual  means  essential  to  self  under- 
standing The  works  of  Nicholas  Berdyaev, 
for  example  have  been  best  sellers  In  the 
underground  market  He  is  known  as  the 
apostle  and  philosopher  of  Christian  free- 
dom While  no  one  knows  the  extent  of  the 
Christian  communities  among  the  people 
there  Is  evidence  that  it  Is  considerable  and 
that  such  communities  provide  the  Ideals 
and  values  essential  to  authentically  human 
existence 

IV  In  the  light  of  history  and  experience 
it  Is  evident  that  dialectical  materialism  has 
failed  to  control  the  thinking  of  the  Russian 
people  The  only  hope  of  freedom  for  them 
Is  through  Christ  The  Icons  representing 
Him  Invariably  show  Him  to  be  compassion- 
ate and  long  suffering  He  suffers  with  them 
and  therefore  enables  them  to  transcend 
their  own  difficulties  and  persecutions 

'V.  A  clearly  articulated  expression  of 
Christian  wiil  in  the  U  S  A  would  strengthen 
greatly  the  will  of  dissidents  and  under- 
Krround  Christians  In  the  U  S.S  R  The  U  S  A., 
despite  communist  propaganda.  Is  stli:  seen 
to  be  the  last  bastlan  of  religious  freedom 
The  emphasis  upon  human  rights  therefore, 
at  this  t.me  based  upon  the  Christian  un- 
derstanding of  God  and  man  would  do  much 
to  encourage  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
USSR  and  further  the  possibilities  of  In- 
ternational peace 

VI   The  USSR   has  shown  Itself  sensitive 
to  world  opinion  as  exemplified  by  the  re- 
sponse  to  the  Jewish  pressure  groups  since 
1973   It  may  be  presumed  that  tyrannies  not 
only  hate  people,  qua  people,  but  fear  them 
as   well    The   USSR    has  strengthened   its 
control  systems  against  dissidents  within  the 
past  few  years    nevertheless,  dissent  appears 
to   be   Increasing    Examples   of  this  are  the 
Charter  77  signed  by  240  intellectuals  In  Jan- 
uary, 1977  and  the  recent  strike  of  the  work- 
ers  for   independent    unions   In   Poland    Al- 
though the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
may  not  have  supported  this  strike  as  of)enIy 
as  It  might  have  done    the  Church  Is  never- 
theless seen  as  the  only  hope  of  free  expres- 
sion for  the  people   The  support  of  Christians 
in  the  USA    for  every  religious  group  will 
challenge  the  USSR."  inspire  every  expres- 
sion  of   Christian   freedom,   and   afBrm  once 
again  the  origin  and  destiny  of  this  country 
as    the    advocate    of    human    freedom    and 
dignity. 
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AaaociATiuN,  Inc., 
Jamatca    .V  V     .Sfptcmfxr  S    I9S0 
Hon    RocEi  W    JtPsiN 
U  S    Senate 
Wasntnfton    D  C 

DiA«  3i«  This  letter  ts  coni-ernfd  with  the 
religious  per5ecutu>n   in   Byeluru.i.sla 

The  present  state  vt  both  iiiajir  Christian 
rellKlous  congregations  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox and  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the 
Byeloriis.'tlan  ProtestaiiLH  Is  deplorable,  prob- 
ably worse  than  In  any  other  part  of  the 
Soviet   Union 

The  only  existing  Orthodox  Seminary  in 
Byelorussia,  the  Zhyroviisy  Seminary  was 
closed  In  1963  Some  available  statistical  data 
reveals  the  following  Bveloriuula  had  :i.0J4 
Orthodox  Clergy  In  191ti  and  :n  1970  It  had 
only  142  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
917  Clergy  In  191fl  and  in  1970  It  only  had  2J 
The  number  of  Clergy  iteadllv  dimliiisnes 
they  are  arrested  expelled  and  die  of  old  age 
Many  of  the  Orijy  iire  detained  in  thr 
psychiatric  asylums  as  Is  Rev  Js/ep  Ryn- 
icevlch  iQrtidiu)  region)  who  was  arrested  In 
1973  and  since  then  has  been  kept  la  the 
psychiatric   ward 

The  destruction  of  Churches  n  going  on 
•t  a  'teaallv  Increasing  pace  .\^  recently  as 
1979.  the  Chronicle  reports  the  following  des- 
ecrations the  15th  century  Gothic  Church 
m  Orodnn  and  the  Ch.irch  in  Vidzv  i  near  the 
town  if  Pustavyi  have  been  destroyed  In 
Voranava.  north  of  the  town  Llda.  the  people 
attempted  to  save  their  Church  from  de.struc- 
tlon.  but  the  armv  and  mlUtia  detachnient-s 
were  brought  mi  the  scene  and  In  a  ni^ht 
the  Church  was  rompletelv  destroved  In 
NavahradaK  "he  birth  place  of  Adam  Mlc- 
kevlch  the  Dominican  Church  has  been  dese- 
crated almost  totallv  the  second  Church  In 
Navahradak.  situated  near  by  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  Is  still  functioning  It.^  priest  is. 
however  an  old  man  whose  health  has  been 
damaged  bv  years  In  Soviet  labor  ramps 
Catholics  In  Navahradak  are  afraid  that  after 
bU  death  the  Church  will  b«  closed  and 
eventuallv  destroved 

The  destruction  of  Churches  goes  handln- 
hand  with  the  persecution  of  believers  and 
the  Clergy 

The  attacks  on  the  Church  In  Byelorussia 
never  stopped  since  the  October  Revolution 
One  of  the  reasons  that  rellgtoiis  persecutions 
In  Byelorussia  were  very  ferocious  is  that  the 
Byelorussian  National  Movement  which  rui- 
mlnated  with  the  proclamation  of  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  on  March  25th.  1918 
called  also  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Byelorussian  Autocephallc  Ortho- 
dox Church 

The  Byelorussian  Sobors  of  1033  1937  jritj 
1943  flnalUed  the  formatlfm  of  a  Bvelorus- 
slan  Autocephallc  Orthodox  Church  This 
Church  is  totallv  destroved 

In  recent  decades  the  government 
launched  an  almost  unprecedented  attack  on 
Byelorussian  Protestant  rnmm\inltles  As  re- 
ported In  Soviet  Bvelorusslsn  newspapers 
■SoteftVata  BelOTu,,ia'  and  "Ztiatda  ■  the 
Protestant  communities  were  harassed  and 
liquidated  In  the  following  cities  Minsk 
Vitebsk  Plnsk.  Baranavlchy  Grodno  Brest 
and  Babrujsk  The  extent  to  which  the  au- 
thorities are  determined  to  eradicate  the 
Protestantism  in  Bvelortissla  is  best  proved 
by  the  Svletlana  Misluk  ca.se 

"In  the  village  of  Oneuchrtsa  In  Ivmnava 
region  of  Brest  oblast  Svletlana  Mlkhajlauna 
MLsluk.  an  eighth-grade  student  was  severely 
beaten  in  October  ,  1977)  The  schfKilmlstress 
Lidia  Polakevlch  grabbed  the  girl  bv  the 
hair  in  the  teachers'  room  and  beat  her  In 
the  presence  of  two  other  teachers  until 
Svletlana  fell  to  the  Hoor  iincon.sclous  The 
tflrl  was  revived  bv  seltrer  water  bought  at 
the  school  lunch  counter  The  ordeal  con- 
tinued for  two  hours  While  It  was  going  on 
school     administrator.     Plotr     Famlch 


the 


Polakevlch  chased  students  away  with  a  stick 
In  order  to  prevent  them  from  hearing  the 
acre«ma  Svletlana*  crime  was  that  she 
comes  from  a  religious  family  and  Is  herself 
a  believer  After  Svletlana  regained  con- 
sciousness Polakevlch  threatened  that  If  she 
told  anyone  about  the  incident,  she  would  be 
charged  with  Ube]  and  that  :n  any  event  no 
one  would  believe  her  because  she  had  no 
witnesses  An  olTlclal  from  Minsk  In  charge 
of  religious  affairs,  when  asked  at>out  the  in- 
cident said  that  the  girl  had  no  witnes.se.s 
that  she  wa.t  simply  feigning,  and  that  newii 
alx)ut  the  incident  should  not  be  circulated 

The  authorities  in  Scjviet  Byelorussia  seem 
to  t>e  firmly  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
fight  religion  is  by  destroying  Chiirches  and 
arresting  Clergy 

Recently  the  attacks  increased  against 
lUeloriASian  Pentecostal  churches  and  sev- 
cra.  prominent  members  of  this  congregation 
were  arrested  in  Minsk  and  Grodno 

Atheistic  propaganda  l»  also  on  the  In- 
rrease  The  tjest  testimony  to  this  Is  the  new 
Soviet  Byelorussian  Encyclopedia  (1973) 
which  states 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
State  are  carrying  out  scientific  atheistic 
propaganda  among  the  people  through  vari- 
ous educational  media  such  as  schools  and 
cultural  institutions  radio  television,  press, 
etc  The  Communis!  Party  considers  the 
atheistic  education  an  important  constituent 
of  ll-s  educational  task   ' 

The  same  encyclopedia  admits  that  In  the 
past  the  rights  of  the  believers  were  violated 
and  that  the  churches  were  closed  against  the 
win  of  the  people  Such  events  took  place  In 
the  Vitebsk  and  Ma/yr  regions  The  atheLstlc 
propaganda  and  worK  Is  well  supported  by 
statistical  da'a  which  .shows  that  In  1953. 
l.7oa  lessons  of  athel.stic  propaganda  were 
presented,  in  1U64  there  were  twenty  times  as 
many  lessons  given  and  toward  the  1970s 
the  army  of  antl-rellglotus  propagandLsts  in 
Byelorussia  consisted  of  5  noo  lecturers  about 
1  400  professionals,  and  23  000  agitators  who 
were  working  in  the  field 

A  very  great  Importance  Is  attached  to  the 
radio  broadcasts  in  Minsk  Below  we  cite 
some  excerpts  from  the  Minsk  radio-program 
"For  Believers  and  Non-Bellevers  "  which  was 
broadcast  In  December  of  1979  by  Yury 
Ermalluk  and  Nadla  Kushnlarenk* 

The  broadcast  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
letters  from  two  listeners  one  a  believer  and 
the  other  an  atheist  The  believer  deBcrlbes 
her  visits  to  Church  and  what  they  mean  to 
her.  while  the  non-believer  writes  about  his 
own  and  his  collective  s  successes  at  work  and 
busy  social  life  Ermalluk  remarks  "Cntl- 
mately  every  person  has  the  right  to  his  or 
her  opinion  " 

Kushnlarenka.  responding  to  a  question 
from  one  of  the  lefer-wrlters.  says  •'Es- 
teemed comrade  vou  ask  whv  we  do  not  In- 
vite believers,  to  broadcast  over  the  radio 
The   Constitution   of   our    -ountry  gives 

the  right  to  profess  any  religion  or  none 
to  exercl.se  religious  cults  and  to  conduct 
atheist  propaganda  But  our  laws  set  definite 
limits  for  the  activities  of  religious  organiza- 
tions This  Is  quite  sensible,  for  m  this  coun- 
try the  Church  Is  separated  from  the  state 
Believers  may  not  conduct  religious  propa- 
ganda outside  cult  establishments  Likewise, 
atheists  may  not  give  lectures  and  talks  at 
the  cult  establishments  It  would  seem 

from  the  above  that  were  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  radio  program  "For  Believers  and  Non- 
Bellevers  '  to  Invite  a  religious  person  to  the 
.studio,  they  would  violate  the  law   ■ 

Each  year  Byelorussian  Publishing  Houses 
In  Minsk  publish  an  abundance  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  matters  of  religion  and  atheism 
In  Byelorussia  The  atheistic  propaganda  and 
the  attacks  on  the  Church  In  Byelorussia 
are  seemingly  more  Intensive  than  In  other 
republics  of  the  .Soviet  Cnlon  The  reason 
for  that  could  be  that  Byelorussia  Is  deemed 


■one  of  the  dangerous  western  borders"  and 
Byelorussians  being  deeply  religious,  alto 
still  oppose  the  Soviet  regime  In  other  cul- 
tural aspects 

Sincerely, 

ZomAKzrxL. 
National  Secretary 

JiwisH  Ptddution  or 

OaEATzm  Dcs  MorNEs. 
Drs  Moines   Iowa.  September  10.  1910 
To     Hon    Roger  Jepsen.  U  S    Senator 
From     Community  Relations  Commission  of 

the   Jewish    Federation    of   Greater   Des 

Moines 
We  would  like  to  Indicate  to  you  our  sup- 
port of  S  Con  Res  60  and  61  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  I'hese 
Resolutions,  which  call  for  extending  the 
efforts  of  the  US  Government  to  achieve  the 
release  of  the  beleaguered  and  persecuted 
Christian  dissidents  and  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  our  active 
support  Any  effort  which  promotes  human 
rights  m  communist  countries  and  demands 
that  the  Soviet  government  be  held  faithful 
•o  the  Helsinki  Accords,  of  which  they  are 
a  rharter  signatory,  is  an  important  en- 
deavor 

As  you  know  there  has  been  a  60  percent 
drop  in  Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  during  1980  as  compared  with  similar 
months  in  1979  Furthermore,  the  plight  of 
those  Jews  still  m  the  USSR  threaterj  to 
become  more  grim  The  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creasingly discriminated  against  Its  Jews  by 
restricting  higher  education  and  employment 
opportunities  It  has  stepped  up  state-spon- 
sored anll-Semltlsm  and  continues  the  vir- 
tual denial  to  Jews  of  their  religious  ana 
cultural  rights  These  activities  against  the 
Jews  are  likewise  meted  out  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  seek  to  demonstrate  their  faith 
publicly  TTiese  activities  against  religious 
denominations  are  in  violation  of  the  USSKs 
own  constitution 

The  Community  Relations  Commission  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Des 
Moines  applauds  your  efforts  to  bring  atten- 
tion and  justice  to  those  of  any  faith  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  desire  an  expression  of 
their  human  rights 

Appeal 

To  President  Carter. 
To  US    Senate 
To  U  S    Congress. 

We.  the  30.000  Pentecostal  ChrLstlans  who 
have  decided  to  seek  refuge  In  any  nnn-Com- 
munlst  country  have  declared  our  decision 
omclally  and  within  the  USSR  law  A  fierce 
antl-rellglous  campaign  Is  now  being  waged 
in  the  USSR  and  Its  consequences  are 
prison,  concentration  camps,  banishment 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  work,  deprivation 
L>f  purental  rights  and  deprivation  of  the 
parents'  right  to  give  their  own  children 
religious  upbringing 

According  to  the  new  Constitution  and 
the  laws  on  family  and  marriage  1  Section 
53).  Soviet  cltlMns  have  the  duty  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  spirit  of  the  moral 
code  of  the  builders  of  Communl.sm  and  that 
kind  of  upbringing  makes  It  an  obligation 
to  workshlp  not  God  but  the  Communist 
Party  and  Lenin 

The  statistics  from  one  congregation  in 
Nakhodka  alone  may  offer  an  example  of 
religious  "freedom'  In  the  USSR  Over  the 
past  hO  years  this  congregation  has  lost  more 
than  20  memtiers  who  had  been  shot  to  death 
or  tortured  to  death  In  concentration  camp.s 
prisons  and  banishment  Three  families  have 
been  deprived  of  their  parental  rights  Two 
members  were  confined  In  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals because  they  had  tried  to  complain 
about  the  persecution  to  the  United  Nations 
Such  are  the  sacrifices  of  one  congregation — 
and  there  are  manv  thotisands  of  such  con- 
gregations In  this  country    This  compels  us 
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to  think  about  our  further  exlstwice  and 
^rtlcularly  about  our  chUdren".  future  In 
2^,^  ie  must  reg^  ourselves  Mcrlm- 
to^  in  this  country  If  we  submit  to  the 
government  we  sin  against  our  Ood,  since 
by  Its  laws  on  religion  the  government  forces 
us  to  break  Christ's  fundamental  command- 
ments If  we  remain  faithful  to  our  God,  the 
government  treats  us  like  criminals.  There  Is 
but  one  solution  for  us— to  leave  this  coun- 
try 

The  members  of  the  congregation  in  Nak- 
hodka have  been  trying  to  emigrate  from 
the  USSR  for  as  long  as  14  years.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  that  congregaUon  have  been 
sentenced  Sldenko  (to  4  years)  and  Patru- 
thev  ( 3  years  at  hard  labor  and  3  years  under 
public  supervision). 

Our  emigration  movement  Is  based  on  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  more  re- 
cently on  the  Helsinki  Agreement.  These 
noble  documents  reflect  In  fact  the  sense  of 
human  dignity.  After  the  ratification  of  these 
documents  our  people  saw  that  the  time  has 
come  to  demand  their  human  rights,  and 
30  000  Pentecostal  Christians  decided  to  emi- 
grate from  the  USSR.  Thus  far.  however, 
none  of  us  could  enjoy  these  rights  because 
the  government  of  the  USSR  In  Its  own  way 
interprets  emigration  as  treason  Conse- 
quently we  have  found  ourselves  In  an  even 
worse  predicament  liutead  of  providing  a 
springboard  for  our  release,  those  documents 
served  to  create  controversy,  since  after  their 
ratification  the  Soviet  government  walled  to 
implement  them  In  a  responsible  way.  Never- 
theless, at  the  same  time  other  governments 
gained  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  situation  of  human 
rights  In  the  USSR. 

This  happened  because  no  guarantees  had 
been  demanded  fcr  the  Implementation  of 
those  documents  We  are  very  anxious  about 
tbe  debates  In  U.S  Congress  on  changes  of 
the  Jackson  |-Vanlk|  Amendment  and  of  the 
US  law  on  foreign  trade  The  Jackson 
|-Vanik|  Amendment  la  thus  far  the  only 
leverage  exerting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment In  the  question  of  emigration  from 
the  USSR  (primarily  of  the  Jews) . 

We  wish  to   appeal   to   you   most   urgently 
that  you  not  only  leave  the  Amendment  In- 
tact but  that  you  extend  it  so  as  to  Include 
the  Pentecostal  Christians  wishing  to  emi- 
grate from  the  USSR  We  are  In  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  hostages    Please  help  us  leave 
this  country 
Signed  : 
Boris  Perchatkln   Pereulok  Urltskogo  11. 
Nakhodka;    Vaslly   Patrushev,   Ulltsa- 
Plonerskaya     16      Nakhodka,     Sergey 
Anishchenko.   Ullua  Novaya  66   Nak- 
hodka,    Leonty    Anishchenko,    UUtaa 
Kolkhoznaya    34.    Sukhumi:     Nlkolay 
Ooretol.     Ulltsa    Komsomolskaya,    St 
Starotltovskaya.  Kransnodarsky  Kray: 
Vaslly  Gorelkln.  Tapu.  Estonian  8SR; 
Vaslly  Shelyuk.  Ulltsa  Vvedenakaya  33. 
Kvartlra    45.    Rovno.    Ukrainian    SSR; 
Anatoly    Rablchenko.    Ulltsa   Lomono- 
sova  16    Batumi.  Georgian  SSR;  Stan- 
Islav    Zherdev,    Ullt.sa    Khmeleva    21, 
Kvartlra  31.  Moscow,    (plus  280  addi- 
tional signatures  with  addresses) 

Czechoslovak  National 

Council  or  America. 

Washinffton.  D  C.  September  12, 1980 
Hon  RocEk  W.  Jepsin, 
VS  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC. 

v.?^*  Senator  Jepsen  The  Czechoslovak 
sre.n'i  .k"^°""''"  °^  America  appreciates 
K^wiy  the  opportunity  to  submit  written 
^tlmony  concerning  religious  repression  In 
^choslovakla  Below  are  only  a  few  ex- 
■jmpies  of  the  way  the  Czechoslovak  author- 
IbTu^'J  V^'L"^  ^"  eliminate  religion  from 
ine  lives  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 

W^,*^.  ""  Archbishop  of  Cracow.  Karol 
"ojtyla.   was   elected    Pope,   the   attacks  on 


was 
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the  Vatican  and  religion  in  general  In  the 
Eastern  European  press  abated  to  some  ex- 
tent. Czechoslovakia,  however,  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
quickly  revert  to  the  old  atheistic  propa- 
ganda methods  and  to  attack  religion  and 
believers.  Nothing,  however,  has  changed  in 
the  domestic  persecution  and  oppression  of 
active  priests  and  laymen,  especially  those 
who  signed  Charter  77.  the  Human  RighU 
Manifesto 

Frantlsek  Bublan,  the  Catholic  priest  of 
Breclav,  raised  a  black  flag  over  his  church 
the  day  Pope  Paul  VI  died.  He  was  in- 
structed by  the  municipal  authorlues  to  take 
the  flag  down,  because  festivities  were  being 
held  m  town.  After  the  festivities  ended. 
Bublan  raised  the  flag  again.  This  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
priest  was  indicted  for  provocation  and  de- 
tained although  a  pastoral  letter  had  urged 
that  black  flags  be  flown  to  mark  the  death 
of  the  Pope  Bublan  was  a  signatory  of 
Charter  77. 

In  Hradec  Kralove,  4«-year-old  Catholic 
priest,  Vojlech  Srna  was  tried  for  celeorat- 
ing  mass  at  a  summer  camp  for  students  of 
Esperanto  without  permission  of  the  author- 
ities. The  Indictment  stated  that  the  ac- 
cused Intended  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of 
state  supervision  over  the  Church. 

Father  Jlrl  Oajsler  was  called  to  a  hos- 
pital to  administer  the  last  rites  to  a  dying 
soldier,  at  which  time  he  allegedly  gave  Holy 
Communion  to  flve  other  patients.  Father 
Oajzler  was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to 
nine  months  of  Imprisonment  The  state,  at 
the  same  time,  withdrew  its  permission  for 
him  to  officiate  as  a  priest. 

Jan  Simsa,  priest  of  the  Church  of  the 
Caech  Brethren  and  Charter  77  signatory, 
was  arrested  during  a  search  of  his  apart- 
ment when  the  police  tried  to  conflscaie  a 
letter  from  Professor  Jan  Patocka,  Charter 
77  spokesmen,  who  died  on  March  13.  1977. 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  eleven  hours  of 
police  Interrogation.  Jan  Slmsa  tried  to  pro- 
tect his  wife  who  guarded  the  letter  with 
her  body.  Simsa  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
18  months  of  loss  of  freedom  Eleven  other 
protestant  priests  have  been  the  target  of 
police  persecution 

In  Czechoslovakia  priests  are  denied  ad- 
mission to  hospitals  and  other  Institutions, 
without  flrst  obtaining  permission  from  the 
authorities.  In  Slovakia,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral cases  In  which  doctors  were  Investigated 
for  attending  religious  services.  They  were 
reproached  on  the  grounds  that  by  doing  so, 
they  were  engaging  In  spreading  anti-state 
propaganda,  since  religious  Ideology  Is  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  Marxist  Weltanschaung 
(World  outlook) 

Along  with  the  persecution  of  priests  and 
the  faithful — primarily  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  lessons  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, there  Is  also  now  a  broad  atheistic  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  progress  Last  year,  for 
example,  an  all  Slovak  Seminar  was  held  In 
Piestany  on  the  subject  of  "Questions  con- 
cerning the  Humanistic  and  Moral  Essence  of 
Scientific  Atheism"  It  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Scientific 
Atheism  In  Bratislava 

Although  instructions  in  religion  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  the  authorities 
practice  a  different  approach:  (1)  teachers 
who  are  known  to  hold  religious  beliefs,  are 
fired  from  their  Job;  (2)  students,  who  are 
being  sent  by  their  parents  to  attend  Instruc- 
tions In  religion,  are  ridiculed  by  other 
students  and  sometimes  even  threatened  by 
teachers;  (3)  citizens  who  hold  religious  be- 
liefs, cannot  hold  any  public  office  or  a  su- 
pervisory position  In  other  state  run  insti- 
tutions 

Magda  Cerovska.  a  teacher  in  Zvolen,  was 
fired  from  her  Job.  because  she  participated 
In  religious  ceremonies  Dr  Irena  Rysava, 
was  fired  from  her  Job  as  the  head  of  the 
Zlilna  District  Hospital,  because  of  her 
religious  beliefs. 


Following  the  Popes  visit  to  Poland,  many 
CathoUc  activists  and  priest*  were  arrvatMl 
They  were  charged  with  subversion  and  with 
impeding  state's  supervision  over  rellgiotis 
activities.  Their  homes  were  searched,  reli- 
gious books  and  materials  were  confiscated 
and  typewriters  and  duplicating  devices 
were  removed  from  the  homes.  Over  thirty 
persons  were  interrogated,  apartmenu  and 
houses  of  twenty-one  Catholics  were  search- 
ed, ten  persons  were  detained  for  3  or  3  days 
and  flve  of  the  moat  active  Catholics  were 
imprisoned  for  several  months:  Josef 
Adamek,  a  pensioner  of  Olomouc;  Frantlsek 
Lizna,  a  priest,  practicing  without  a  state 
license  and  a  Charter  77  signatory  of 
Olomouc,  Rudolf  Smahel,  a  priest  of  Uherske 
Hradiste,  Josef  Vlcek,  Jan  Krumpholc  of 
Radlkov.  Detained,  but  later  released  were 
also:  Dr.  Joseph  Zverina,  Charier  77  signa- 
tory and  Jlrl  Kaplan,  both  of  Prague,  Dr 
Meclslav  Razek  of  Brno,  Josef  Brtnlk  of 
Slvice;  Svatopluk  Krumpholc  of  Olomouc 
and  Dr  SUvo  Krcmery  of  Bratislava.  All  were 
charged  under  Article  118,  Sec.  1  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Penal  Code  i  unlawful  business 
activity; . 

The  nuns  In  Czechoslovakia  are  also  sub- 
jected to  persetution  and  harassment  They 
are  being  removed  from  all  pieces  of  ministry 
where  they  might  have  contact  with  youth. 
Thus  no  more  day  schools,  boarding  schools 
or  orphanages  Recently,  sisters  have  been 
forced  out  of  Jobs  as  nurses  in  hospitals  The 
only  work  that  is  currently  open  to  them. 
Is  care  of  the  aged  and  the  feebleminded. 
And  such  minimal  work  as  Is  allowed  to  nuns 
In  the  care  of  the  aged,  is  to  be  performed 
In  institutions  run  by  the  state. 

The  Stale  Secretariat  for  Church  Affairs, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  Culture,  Is  in  charge  of  control- 
ling all  religious  activities  It  is  notorious  for 
Its  harshness  which  Is  being  felt  In  many 
ways  Its  antl-rellglous  attitude  Is  notable, 
too,  in  the  way  it  controls  the  number  of 
priests  whom  It  allows  to  practice  religion. 
Priests,  who  retire,  or  are  unable  to  perform 
their  duties  because  of  Illness,  or  those,  who 
die.  are  not  being  replaced  on  a  one  for  one 
basis  The  Secretariat  is  restricting  the  Is- 
suance of  permits  with  the  end  result  that 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  priests  allowed  to 
conduct  religious  services 

Repression  Is  an  abstract  word    However, 
there  Is  nothing  abstract  about  the  repres- 
.slon   of   religion   and   religious   activities   In 
Czechoslovakia 
Sincerely, 

Anna  Faltus 
Vice  President 


Joint  Baltic  American 

National  CoMMrrrrE. 

September  14.  1980 
Hon  Roger  W  Jepsen. 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Jepsen  ;    We  are  pleased  to 

respond  to  your  letter  of  September  6  and 
to  learn  that  S  Con  Res  60  and  61  will  very 
likely  gain  full  congressional  adoption  With 
the  preparatory  session  of  the  Madrid  review 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  already  underway, 
these  measures  could  not  have  been  more 
timely 

We  flrst  wrote  to  you  about  the  resolutions 
on  July  16.  1980  and  at  that  time  proposed 
a  number  of  additional  names  to  the  clauses 
In  S  Con  Res  61  dealing  with  incarcerated 
Lithuanian,  Latvian  and  Estonian  actlvlsU 
We  enclose  a  copy  of  that  letter  and.  again, 
urge  that  those  names  be  Included  In  the 
final  version  of  S  Con.  Res  61  By  doing  so. 
the  resolution  will,  In  the  Baltic  case,  be 
made  current  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
the  case  S  Con.  Res  61  should  seek  to  re- 
flect the  widespread  persecutions  which  have 
taken  place  In  the  USSR  and  East  Europe 
since  It  was  Introduced  late  last  year  Simi- 
larly, S.  Con.  Res.  61  should  contain  a  clause 
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on  C*echo«lov«klani.  nwwt  notably  those 
members  of  the  Charter  77'  movement  who 
were  tried  and  aentenced  earlier  this  year 
We  further  direct  your  attention  to  the  rase 
of  LudmlUa  and  Larliwa  Zaltsev  two  Ftu.islan 
■Istera  named  In  8  Con  Re«  61  btjth  of 
whom,  aa  we  indicate  in  our  July  16  letter, 
may  hare  been  releaaed  from  iniarceratlon 
•  number  of  months  ago  Such  changes  an 
w«  suggest  would  give  S  Con  Res  61  greater 
Immediacy  and  should  be  of  benefit  to  the 
US  delegation  at  Madrid  when  the  resolu- 
tions are  brought  to  Its  attention 

In  lieu  of  a  written  statement  for  the 
record,  we  do  enclose  for  your  Information 
and  future  reference  a  n\imber  of  publica- 
tions which  document  the  state  of  rellgloi;» 
and  other  freedoms  In  the  Baltic  States  Se- 
lected excerpts  would  be  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  of  S    Con    Res    60  and  61 

Tour  elTorts  on  the  matters  addressed  bv 
the  two  resolutions  are  very  welcome  and 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Baltic  Ameri- 
can community  Please  feel  free  to  call  on 
us  If  we  can  be  of  assistance  In  the  future 
Sincerely. 

John  B   Oents. 
Chair  and  Lithuanian  American 

Council    Inc 
avNhna  Mcmovics. 
American  Latitan  Astociation.  Inc 
Maido  Kaxi. 
Katontan  American  Natl  Council 
John  BounjNS. 
IMrecfor  of  Public  Relations 

Slavic  Ooepn,  association,   Inc  . 

W'leafon   111  .  September  tO,  1910 
Hon   RocEs  W  JiPSiN, 
U  S  Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

DiA«  ScNATOR  jEpflEN  I  commend  vou  for 
Introducing  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutloa^ 
60  and  61  As  director  of  the  Slavic  Oospe! 
Association  I  am  personally  aware  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries'  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  Christians  I  join  you  in  urging  these 
countries  to  abide  by  Principle  VII  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords  Pinal  Act  which  guarantees 
freedom  to  profess  and  practice  religious 
belief 

Our  organization  maintains  extensive  con- 
tact with  Christians  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  Through  these  con- 
tacts. I  know  that  the  authorities  there  con- 
tinue to  Interfere  with  the  practice  of 
Christianity  And  I  continually  hear  first- 
hand accounts  of  repression  against  believers 
In  these  countries 

For  example  the  atheistic  governments  of 
the  Eastern  bloc  often  refuse  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  Christian  congregations  and 
deny  them  the  right  to  assemble  together 
Other  congregations  are  denied  permission  to 
build  adequate  facilities  In  which  to  worship 
Religious  education  Is  virtually  prohibited 
In  addition  many  believers  In  Eastern 
Europe  are  victims  of  discrimination  Chris- 
tian students  are  prohibited  from  entering 
certain  fields,  many  are  completely  denied 
the  right  to  higher  education  Believers  con- 
tinually face  discrimination  In  their  Jobs, 
they  are  denied  promotions  and  sometimes 
even  demoted  simply  because  of  their  Chris- 
tian beliefs 

I  am  also  concerned  for  mv  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  imprisoned  for  their 
faith  and  join  you  In  protesting  their  treat- 
ment It  seems  that  the  plight  of  believers 
particularly  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
worsening 

Several  leaders  of  the  unregistered  Bap- 
tist church  there  have  recently  been  arrested 
and  tried  Mikhail  Khorev.  pastor  of  the  un- 
registered church  in  Kishinev,  was  sentenced 
to  Ave  years  of  strict  regime.  Vasll  Ryihuk 
and  VosUl  Smlrnov  leaders  of  the  Dedovsk 
church  near  Moscow  were  sentenced  to  three 
years  and  two  years  imprisonment,  respec- 
tively 

Trials  of  other  unregistered  BapUst  leaders. 
Inciadlag  Nikolai   Baturln.  secretary  of   the 


Council  of  Evangelical  Baptist  Churches 
iCEBCI  are  still  pending  crBC  Chairman 
Oennadl  Kryuchkov  has  been  working  In  hid- 
ing fliu"-  1970  for  fear  of  reprisal.^  against 
him  by  Soviet  authorities  Russian  Orthodox 
churilimen  are  being  imprisoned  Just  last 
montd  Father  Oleb  Yakunln  co-founder  of 
the  C(>mmltlee  for  the  Defense  of  Believers 
Rights  was  sentenced  to  rtve  years  In  a  la- 
bor camp  and  five  years  Internal  exile  under 
charges  of  antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda " 

Believers  In  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  are 
also  "landing  trial  for  their  Christian  stance 
Father  Gheorge  Calclu.  a  Romanian  Orthodox 
priest  recently  received  a  ten-year  sentence. 
He  has  prevlouslv  spent  sixteen  years  in  pris- 
on Five  Bulgarian  Pentecostals  -  Nathaniel 
Tsav^-ne%  Qeorgl  Todorov  Peter  Yanev.  MItko 
Zhekov  and  Bancho  Banchei  are  no*  ser\ - 
Ing  prison  sentences  because  of  their  Chris- 
tian activity    The  list  could  go  on 

Again  let  me  voice  my  support  for  S  Con 
Res  flO  and  61  It  is  mv  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  adoption  of  these  res^ilutlons  might  help 
secure  for  believers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  religious  freedoms  guaranteed  them  un- 
der t:ie  conditions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prrm  Ditneka.  J»  . 

General  Director 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  further  comment   I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  and  especially  appreciate 
his  contribution  In  making  it  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  this  matter  at  this 
time  In  a  favorable  way 

The  amendments  to  the  preamble  were 
agreed  to 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to 

The  resolution,  together  with  the  pre- 
amble. Is  agreed  to.  as  follows 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States  were  signa- 
tories of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  E\irope  i  also 
known   as  the   Helsinki   Accords),    and 

Whereas  In  signing  the  Helsinki  Accords 
•he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  prom- 
l.sed  to  recognize  and  re.spect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  profesM  and  practice,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or  be- 
liefs. In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,   and 

Whereas  despite  the  Helsinki  Accords  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  had  to  work  together 
to  relieve  the  sufTerlng  and  secure   the  emi- 
gration of  an  untold  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
and 

Whereas  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
viet Jews  must  continue  as  they  have  pro- 
duced some  success,  and 

Whereas  trie  suffering  of  Soviet  Christians 
has  been  equally  great  and  their  needs  re- 
main equally  desperate    and 

Whereas  for  Christians  i.f  conviction,  sim- 
ple -but  persistent  public  declarations  of 
faith  have  provoked  harsh  retaliation.  In- 
cluding public  humiliation,  social  astraclsm 
and  Isolation  Inside  concentration  camp.s  and 
so-called  p.svchlatric  ho.spital.s,   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  authorities  are 
aware  of  thl.s  problem  and  know  that  some 
twenty  thousand  Soviet  Christians  have  de- 
cided to  risk  the  worst  by  sending  their 
names  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  asking  for  per- 
nUssion  to  emigrate    and 

Whereas  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world  lixjk  to  the  United  States  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  to  take  up  their  cause  of 
basic  human  rights     Now    tht.e.'ore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Hhe  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  I.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President, 
acting    through    the   Secrslary    of    Slate   or 


any  other  appropriate  officer  of  the  executive 
branch    should 

(I)     continue    to    affirm    support    of    the 

United  States  for  full  implementation  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Secvirlty  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  I  also  known  as  the  Helsinki 
Accords  I 

111  communicate  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In 
the  strongest  terms  the  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  of  religious  harassment  of  all 
religious  believers  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
■'.allst  Republics  Including  Christians  and  of 
the  restrUtlnis  on  the  freedom  of  such  per- 
sons to  emigrate    and 

(3i  advise  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  the  United 
States  expects  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  honor  Its  commitments  under 
the  Helsinki  Accords  and  other  Internationa] 
law  including  lis  commitments  regarding  the 
rights  of  all  persons  Including  Christians  to 
practice  their  religion  and  to  emigrate  with- 
out  government  interference 

Sir  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President 

Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  POSTPO^^NO  INDEPINTTELY 
CALENDAR  ORDERS  NO  591  AND 
NO    946 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No  591,  8  1518.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  per- 
mit disclosure  of  names  and  addresses 
and  other  Information  maintained  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  for  certain  debt  collec- 
tion purposes  and  Calendar  Order  No 
946.  H  R  7394,  an  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  vet- 
eran's vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
to  provide  a  10-percent  increase  In  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  under  the 
OI  bill,  to  make  certain  improvements  in 
the  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  survivors  and  de- 
pendents, to  revise  and  expand  veterans 
employment  and  training  program.s  to 
provide  certain  cost-saving  administra- 
tive provisions,  and  for  other  purposes 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OP  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  have  assured  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  there  would  be  no  more  busi- 
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ness  tonight;  and  while  he  Is  here,  I  take 
the  occasion  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  reservation  Is  lor  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  majority  leader  that  that 
Item  is  cleared  for  consideration  tomor- 
row. The  3-day  rule,  of  course,  has  not 
run.  but  we  do  waive  that.  The  schedul- 
ing suggested  by  the  majority  leader  Is 
satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  its  so  ordered. 


PROPOSAL  TO  PUBLISH  'THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE"  IN  BOOK  FORM 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  win  yield  to  the  distlnfruished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  then  I  will  deliver 
my  statement  on  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate This  Is  the  28th  statement.  I  have 
not  Inserted  a  statement  in  the  Record 
thu.-s  far  I  have  taken  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  deliver  the  statements,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  break  away  from  that 
pattern. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senattir  yield? 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  yield. 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  majority  leader  on  this  subject,  and 
I  have  stated  previously  on  the  floor  that 
I  felt  that,  at  some  point,  the  statements 
on  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
Ihered  thus  far  and  yet  to  be  delivered 
by  Uie  distinguished  majority  leader 
should  be  gathered,  bound,  and  pub- 
lished as  a  volume.  At  the  appropriate 
time.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  if  the  major- 
ity leader  is  willing,  to  offer  such  a  reso- 
lution in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  He  does  me  great  honor  in 
making  this  suggestion,  and  I  appreciate 
It  I  hope  that  the  statements,  once  they 
are  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator  and  others 
of  my  colleagues. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 


NATIONAL  VETERANS  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED BY  SENATOR  HEFLIN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  annually  has  a  preat  "Veterans 
Day  celebration.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  finest  Veterans  Day  celebration  In 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  de- 
livered by  the  National  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  Michael  J.  Kogu- 
tek.  together  with  a  speech  I  delivered 
in  awarding  the  National  Veterans 
Award  to  Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  retired 
Commandsint  of  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
National  Veterans  Award  is  an  award  by 


the  three  veterans  organlzaUons — the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veteran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spteeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
VrrEiANs  Dat.  1980.  Speech  OrvcN  by  Com- 

MANOEK  MiCHAU.  J.  KOCtTTIK 

Thank  you  very  much.  John  Senator  Hef- 
lln.  General  Wilson,  and  by  the  way  General. 
a  Happy  205th  Birthday  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Mr  Mayor.  Distinguished  guests  here  at  the 
head  table  and  elsewhere.  LAdles  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest  speaker  here 
tonight,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  year 
It  is  The  American  Legion's  turn  to  host  this 
outstanding  event — for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Birmingham  Is  a  special  place  to  me,  and 
Indeed  to  all  veterans.  1  feel  right  at  home 
here  As  In  my  own  hometown.  Lackawanna. 
New  ifork,  steel  plays  an  Important  part  of 
the  economic  life  here.  It  plays  a  major  role 
m  ray  own  life,  loo  When  my  term  In  office 
ends  next  year  I  will  return  to  my  office  as 
plant  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Brake  T\e%m 
Company;  but  I  wUl  remember  this  day  a,s 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my  work  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  thirty  million  veterans. 

In  that  important  work,  I  have  met  many 
fine  people  who  help  in  many  ways  And  one 
of  them  Is  Alabama's  own  coach.  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant,  a  long  time  member  of  The  American 
L«glon  and  a  man  who  surprised  many  last 
year  by  winning  the  Commander's  Public 
Relations  Award  as  a  fine  communicator  and 
as  a  fine  example  of  America's  veterans. 

Sadly,  one  of  the  men  who  also  share  my 
commitment  to  veterans  is  no  longer  with 
us  I  note  with  sadness  the  passing  of  my 
counterpart  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
T  C  Selman.  who  died  October  22.  His  was 
an  effective  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  for  many  years  We  will  miss  him 
This.  Birmingham's  National  Veterans  Day 
Program  Is  a  tribute  to  all  men  like  T  C. 
Selman.  and  to  all  friends  of  veterans  In- 
deed It  was  with  the  encouragement  of  one 
of  the  great  men  In  our  history,  the  late 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  that  this 
program  had  Its  beginnings  'Ike"  knew  of 
your  dreams  and  plans  for  this  annual  cele- 
bration back  in  the  late  1940's  when  Ray- 
mond Weeks  outlined  the  plan  for  him  Then 
working  in  the  Pentagon,  "Ike's"  reaction 
was  unmistakable  He  said  to  Weeks:  "By 
God  '  We  need  to  honor  those  men  and  women 
with  a  Veterans  Day  I  think  It's  a  good 
Idea  "  Indeed  he  did  He  was  to  have  been 
the  first  program  speaker  and  would  have 
be?n  If  Columbia  University  In  my  own  home 
"itate  — had  not  called  him  first  to  serve  as 
Its  President  He  sent  instead,  one  of  the 
most  popular  generals  of  World  War  II  Omar 
Bradley  and  through  that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment helped  immensely  in  the  founding  of 
this  national  Veterans  Day 

I  kno'w  the  people  of  Birmingham,  and  of 
Alabama,  share  The  American  Legion's  con- 
cerns and  that  you  have  always  taken  this 
day  to  your  hearts  in  a  special  way  History 
books  aren't  always  correct  about  who  Is 
responsible  for  Veterans  Day  Birmingham. 
Alabama  should  get  full  credit  for  the  des- 
ignation of  November  11  as  national  Vet- 
erans Day  with  help  from  President  Elsen- 
hower. Senator  Sparkman  and  Congressman 
Edward  H  Rees  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  bill  In  1953  but  do  you  know  whv  It 
didn't  go  Into  effect  until  the  next  year'' 
The  calendar  companies  Insisted  on  getting 
a  year's  lead  time 

The  founders  of  this  dav  were  blessed 
with  a  vision  not  only  of  the  future  but 
of  the  past  as  well  and  through  that  vision 
have  extended  honors  to  even  that  lonely 
man  with  a  lon(j  rifle  In  his  arms  who  more 
than  200  yeaxs  apo  st.rod  garlnc  across  a 
frozen   river    He   pulled   his    rsigped    muffler 


across  his  face  to  ward  off  the  bitter  wind 
and  then  resumed  hu  poet  It  was  a  scene 
that  was  repeated  a  hundred  times  th*.t 
evening  as  the  colonial  mlnuiemen  waited 
for  the  advancing  British  forces  Tired  yet 
determined;  atfraid,  yet  certain;  alone  yet 
united  with  others  This  citizen  soldier  never 
flinched  In  his  struggle  for  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy His  wasn't  a  particularly  heroic 
act— If  heroism  means  extreme  bravery — but 
It  was  outstanding  in  terms  of  devotion  to 
duty  Outnumbered,  underfed,  poorly  equip- 
ped, he  defeated  his  adversary  nevertheless  la 
the  battle  that  followed  And  In  the  yeara 
that  have  followed,  time  and  a^aln  hU  de- 
votion to  God  and  Country  has  been  reflected 
In  countless  other  battles  and  repeated  In 
s'.range  and  foreign  lands 

This  namelese  cltleen  soldier  was  the  pro- 
totj-pe  of  millions  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  for  democracy  since  that 
winter  night  so  lorig  ago  Yet.  as  every  school 
child  knows,  he  has  Inspired  counties  vic- 
tories and  has  been  responsible  for  turning 
the  tide  in  thousands  of  battles  His  ex- 
ample Is  one  that  Is  not  ectsUy  forgotten,  and 
when  we  honor  the  veteran  today,  we  murt 
begin  by  acknowledging  the  presence  of  his 
spirit  here  And  if  he  were  here  today,  what 
would  he  tell  us? 

He  might  begin  by  telling  us  that  this  is 
no  time  to  consider  reducing  our  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  peace  through  strength 
Even  then,  back  in  1776.  there  were  voices 
crying  aloud  for  the  citizen  soldier  to  give 
up  his  rlfie  for  a  plow  But  he  didn't  do  It  as 
long  as  he  knew  his  liberty  was  threatened 
Today,  we  must  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his 
acuons  No  matter  what  the  well  intentloned 
but  misinformed  tell  us.  the  spirit  of  the  first 
veteran  must  guide  us  We  must  be  prepared 
as  he  wus  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
oppressor  Our  detractors  will  call  It  saber 
rattling,  but  the  real  enemlee  otf  peace  and 
freedom  will  see  it  as  a  deterrent  to  -waging 
war  against  us  He  certainly  wouldn't  advise 
us  to  apologize  for  wanting  to  be  strong,  one 
must  never  apologize  for  defending  our 
sacred  trust  Never  The  first  veteran,  this 
colonial  minuteman,  might  also  remind  us 
that  on  the  special  day  we  must  repay  the 
debt  we  owe  to  those  who  served  and  to  the 
wndows  and  orphans  of  tJiose  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  by  giving  their  lives  for 
their  country  He  would  no  doubt,  explain 
•hat  those  who  sacrificed  are  a  distinct  group 
entitled  to  certain  preferential  considera- 
tions. 

These  considerations  are  premised  upon 
the  fact  that  those  who  serve  and  offer  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country  during  time 
of  war  evidence  the  highest  form  of  patrio- 
tism In  acknowledgenient.  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude,  a  grateful  government 
lias  bestowed  special  benefits  upon  this  spe- 
cial group  of  citizens  Today  for  example 
the  Veterans  Administration  must  remain 
as  viable  sis  It  has  ever  been  to  serve  the 
vetei-an  and  his  family  He  would  explain 
that  those  who  would  decimate  the  V.A  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  resF>onslblllty  are  being 
morally  Irresponsible  to  those  who  have 
sacrified  for  their  country  He  would  demand 
that  we  pledge  to  our  fellow  veterans — those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  we  who  are  here 
tonighi  —  those  grievously  wounded  :n  mind 
and  body — that  we  m-jst  stand  guardian 
over  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
well  deserved  benefit  program  It  administers 
Finally,  the  veteran  of  our  war  of  Inde- 
pendence would  Implore  -us  to  honor  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  future  per,- 
eratlons  In  memory  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  He  would  tell  us  that  democracy 
can  only  exist  Ir.  a  world  of  constancy  where 
ideals  are  more  than  mere  fashion  He  wcJld 
say,  no  doubt  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  past 
must  not  be  eradicated  by  our  actions  In 
the  future 

As  National  Commander  of  The  American 
Lei^ion,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  spirit  of 
the  first  American  veterans  will  not  be  ne- 
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gAt«<l  by  ajiy  actlona  on  our  part  Nor  will 
we  (tAnd  by  idly  and  watch  others  deatroy 
the  fabric  of  American  life  through  legUla- 
Uva  or  executive  cutj  We  In  the  L«glon 
undarstand  the  need*  of  thli  country  from  a 
unique  p«r»pectlve  A»  former  aervlcemen 
aiMl  women,  we  can  Identify  with  the  dutln- 
gulshed  military  here  tonight  ana  thcilr  legit- 
imate need*  But  as  civilians,  we  also  know 
the  preeeuree  of  domestic  life,  the  need  for 
social  reform,  and  the  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  America  And  finally  we 
share  the  vision  of  the  first  veterans  who 
learned  the  value  of  peace  through  experi- 
ence In  war  As  much  as  Is  humanly  poaalble 
then,  we  have  Included  this  balanced  per- 
spective In  our  programs  and  resolutions  for 
the  current  year  and  beyond 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  honor  the  veteran 
here  today  We  must  go  beyond  today  and 
keep  this  sense  of  recognition  and  this  deep 
appreciation  with  us  all  the  time  And  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  honoring 
one  group  of  veterans  from  one  esa  or  an- 
other Rather,  we  honor  all  veterans,  from 
all  wan,  and  the  sacrinces  they  have  endurrj 
and  the  blessings  they  have  permitted  us  to 
enjoy  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  free- 
dom So  ILS  we  remember  that  colonial  mlll- 
ttanr^n  on  that  cold  winter  night  over  300 
yeara  ago.  let  u^  also  remember  the  dovigh- 
boys  and  the  QIs  and  every  serviceman  and 
woman  And  as  we  reflect  on  what  we  owe 
them,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the  thought  in 
mind  that  the  best  way  to  repay  them  is  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free 

Thank  you. 

SrcccH  or  Sin*to«  Howell  T  HcrttN  Awasd- 

INO   THE  N*noNAL  VmilANS   .^WARD  Til  (il.N 

Lotns  H    Wilson.  U  S  M  C  ,  RrriacD 

It  Is  with  great  personal  pride  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  National  Vet- 
eran's Award  to  Oeneral  Louis  H  Wilson. 
USMC.  I  Ret  )  I  served  with  Lou  Wilson  in 
the  9th  Marines  In  WW  II  He  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  valor  In  the  battle  of  Oviam  A 
great  Alabamtan.  Judge  Conrad  M  Fowler. 
who  was  then  a  Captain  In  the  Marine  Corps 
and  I  were  on  Guam  with  him  Ouam  was 
American  territory  that  needed  to  be  recap- 
tured from  the  Japanese  This  as  well  as 
Ouam  s  strategic  location  In  the  Pacinc 
made  the  Guam  campaign  a  mo.it  Important 
mission 

The  "Striking"  9th  Marines  were  In  the 
swault  waves  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  that 
landed  south  of  Agana 

F  Company,  an  assault  rifle  company  lea 
by  then  Captain  Wilson,  fought  through  the 
beaches  and  moved  Inward  to  capture  Ponte 
Hill,  a  terrain  feature  that  dominated  the 
regimental  beachhead  The  terrain  was  open 
and  rugged  Machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  was 
Intense 

During  the  successful  battle  to  rapture 
Pv>nte  Hill  Captain  WlNon  wan  wounded 
then  he  was  wounded  the  second  time  He 
refused  to  leave  his  men  to  receive  treat- 
ment for  his  wounds  Then  he  was  wounded 
the  third  time  He  refused  to  leave  the  front 
lines  \intll  after  he  had  organized  his  Ma- 
rines to  repel  the  Japanese  rounter  attacKs 
expected  to  come  during  the  night 

Finally,  around  dark  he  left  the  front  lines 
to  receive  treatment  for  his  wounds  While  he 
was  receiving  flrst-ald  the  enemy  launched 
a  fierce  counter  attack  against  Fnnte  Hill 
Captain  Wilson  Immedlatelv  returned  to  his 
company  In  spite  of  medical  personnels  in- 
sistence that  he  be  evacuated  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  front  lines  Oeneral  Wilson  led 
his  Marines  In  repelling  the  counter  attack 
and  other  banzai  attacks  that  occurred 
throughout  the  night  F  Company  held  Fonle 
Hill  Had  the  enemv  succeeded  in  capturing 
Ponte  Hill  they  could  have  poured  troops 
Into  the  beachhead  area  and  Jeopardized  the 
entire  operation 


Marines  and  Japs  fought  In  close  combat, 
frequently  hand-to-hand  throughout  the 
night  On  one  occasion  Captain  Wilson  res- 
cued a  wounded  Marine  lying  helpless  SO 
yards  Into  no-mans  land 

In  the  early  morning  he  led  a  patrol  of  n 
Marines  through  withering  fire  to  secure  a 
terrain  feature  that  covered  a  Japanese  ap- 
proach to  Ponte  Hill  13  of  his  men  were 
struck  down,  but  Captain  Wilson  and  the 
remaining  3  men  of  the  patrol  seized  the 
high  ground  and  held  It  until  reinforce- 
ments arrived 

After  reciting  his  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  the  Congressional 
Resolution  awarding  him  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  cited  the  events  of  that 
fateful  day  and  ended  with  these  words 

By  his  Indomitable  leadership  daring 
f  ombat  tactics  and  valor  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  Captain  Wilson  succeeded 
m  capturing  and  holding  strategic  high 
ground  In  his  regimental  sector  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  his  regimental 
mission   ■ 

Hts  Inspiring  conduct  thro\ighout  the 
critical  period  of  this  decisive  action  sus- 
tains and  enhances  the  highest  tradUloru 
if  the  CnlteU  States  Naval  Service 

Oeneral  Wilson  stayed  In  the  Marine 
Corps  following  the  end  of  World  War  II 
As  he  mo>ed  up  the  promotion  ladder  he 
experienced  service  as  Assistant  G  3  of  the 
1st  Marine  Division  and  Commanding  OfD- 
cer  of  the  and  Battalion  Sth  Regiment  of 
the  Ist  Marine  Division  In  Korea  He  served 
In  the  Viet  Nam  war  In  numerous  capaci- 
ties and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
ttiid  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cross  of  Oal- 
lantrv  with  gold  star  During  his  career  he 
served  as  Commander  of  the  1st  Marine  Am- 
phibious Forces  as  a  Major  Oeneral  and  in 
1973  assvimed  command  as  a  Lt  Oeneral  of 
the  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  Pacific  Among  his 
decorations  are  the  Korean  Order  of  National 
Security  Merit  the  Philippine  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  cluster 

When  he  assumed  the  position  of  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  he  found  the 
Marine  Ci^rps  In  Disarray  resulting  from  the 
aftermath  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  He  quickly 
tix>k  charge  to  restore  the  Marine  Corps  to 
Its  previous  high  standards  He  raised  the 
recruiting  standards  succeeded  In  discharg- 
ing thousands  of  misfits  from  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  recognized  as  having  returned 
to  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Its  true 
esprit  de  corps 

During  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  was  given  full  voting 
power  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  recommended  to  the 
I^resldenl   that  SALT  II   not   be  signed 

Since  his  retirement  he  has  returned  to 
his  home  state  of  MlssLsslppl  He  now  serves 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  Chairman 
uf  the  Veteran's  Administration  Cemeteries 
and  Memorial  Advisory  Committee  He  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ment Commtvsion  He  is  now  active  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  several  of  Americas 
leading  buslnes.s  enterprises  Oeneral  Wilson 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Jane  who  was  his 
Mllsaps  College  sweetheart,  have  one 
daughter  Janet  Wilson  She  graduated  from 
.\  ;burn  University  and  Is  now  a  second  year 
law  stvident  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Oeneral  Wilson  has  become  a  great  follower 
of    Auburn    and    Alabama    fcKitball 

The  hours  between  dusk  and  da*  n  of  the 
night  of  July  25  26  1944  will  be  long  re- 
membered Lt  Colonel  Eustls  Smoak  com- 
manded the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  9th  Ma- 
rines His  battalion  Joined  F  Company, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilson  Lt  Colonel 
Robert  Cushman  was  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  2nd  battalion  of  9th  Marines  F 
Company   and   Captain    Wilson   were    under 


his    command     Lt     Colonel    Cushman    later 
became   Commandant  of  the   Marine  Corps 

During  the  hours  of  darkness  Lt  Colonel 
Smoak  a  slow  talking  lanky  rawboned 
Texan,  told  Lt  Colonel  Cushman  over  the 
field  telephone  In  his  slow  talking  manner, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  right 
flank  company  has  been  annihilated  " 

I  don  t  know  what  Bob  Cushman  said  in 
reply  but  he  could  have  correctly  stated  as 
follows  "Eustls.  as  long  as  Lou  Wilson  Is 
alive,  the  enemy  will  be  repelled  ' 

Oeneral  Wilson  repelled  Japanese,  Koreans 
North  Vietnamese  and  other  communist 
troops  during  his  fighting  yeara 

He  repelled  tll-dlsclpllne,  lack  of  spirit, 
misfits  and  other  enemies  of  the  Marine 
Corps  as  Its  Commandant 

He  repelled  Intellectual  subservience  by 
exercising  his  Independent  Judgment  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  atalT 

He  will  continue  to  endeavor  to  repel  the 
enemies  of  America  as  long  as  he  lives 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  the  National 
Veterans  Award  to  a  Marine's  Marine  a 
great  American  and  a  long  time  personal 
friend.  Oeneral  Louis  H,  Wilson  on  this 
the  10th  Day  of  November  1980,  the  205th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  ITilted 
States  Marine  Corps  On  behalf  of  30  million 
living  veterans  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Legion 
Honorable  Michael  J  Kogutek.  to  assist  me 
In  presenting  this  award  to  Oeneral  Wilson 


THE  CALCULUS  OF  STREET  CRIME 

Mr  HEFLIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  21.  1980. 
entitled  "The  Calculus  of  Street  Crime  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

Tki  CALCtjLos  or  Sratrr  Cimz 

"I  use  to  always  think  I  could  beat  It,  and 
I  always  did  "  That  Is  the  testimony  of  an 
unrepentant  mugger,  Harvel  Wilder  as  por- 
trayed In  the  Times  by  Barbara  Easier  What 
Harvel  Wilder  has  always  beaten  Is  the  law 
despite  manv  arrests  He  confirms  what  we  all 
Know  'and  what  Mayor  Koch  keeps  echoing 
without  accepting  any  responsibility!  some 
liardened  criminals  are  neither  awed  nor  de- 
terred by  the  police,  the  courts  and  the  pris- 
ot'.s   For  them   crime  pays 

But  the  calculus  of  crime  has  another  side 
It  costs  money  to  fight  criminals  New  York 
and  other  cities  are  now  experiencing  more 
rrlme  than  ever,  and  so  there  Is  much  tough 
talk  about  fighting  back  But  talk  is  cheap 
.Kiid  cracking  down  on  criminals  entails 
--holces  and  costs  that  the  complaining  pub- 
;:r  and  Its  leaders,  have  so  far  refused  to 
confront  Often,  there  Is  an  even  deeper 
problem  for  New  York,  money  spent  on  one 
crisis  Invariably  provokes  another 

Crime  In  New  York  has  certainly  increased 
over  the  last  decade  In  1970,  the  clfy  suf- 
fered 1117  homicides  and  74,102  robberies 
By  1979  the  toll  had  risen  to  1,733  homicides 
and  82  572  robberies— despite  a  population 
decline  of  one  million  This  year  will  prob- 
ably see  new  records  set  In  both  catego.ies: 
the  use  of  handguns  In  felony  crimes  has 
Jumped  by  32  percent  In  Just  one  year 

Yet  in  the  same  decade  the  police  force  has 
shrunk  by  i.early  a  third  or  9  000  ofTlcers  The 
stales  prlson.s  are  full  So  are  the  holding 
tanks  for  teen-age  offenders  Court  dockets 
are  overloaded  and  Jury  trials  are  rare  Deals 
must  be  made  but  prosecutors  facing 
crowded  courts  and  Jails  have  little  bargain- 
ing power 

Even  a  Harvel  Wilder  eventusJly  under- 
stands The  first  lessons,  of  course  are  that 
life  can  be  brutal  and  that  Jobs  are  scarce 
for   the  city's  under-claaees    Yet  Job  or  no 
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Job.  someone  who  has  experimented  In  crime 
Is  bound  to  learn  that  robbery  pays  better 
And  no  matter  how  clumsy  he  may  be.  the 
criminal  soon  learns  that  the  machinery  of 
Justice  Is  even  less  efficient. 

There's  no  way  to  contain  a  rising  tide  of 
crime  with  a  leaky  dam  built  too  low  in  the 
first  place  The  unavoidable  price  Is  more 
police,  prosecutors,  Judges  and  prisons  Men 
like  Harvel  Wilder  can  probably  still  be  im- 
pressed by  punishment  that  is  swift,  predict- 
able and  proportionate  But  that  means 
higher  taxes,  which  can  have  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  chasing  away  Job*  The  crime  prob- 
lem Is  a  vicious  circle  Understanding  that  Is 
a  necessary  step  In  dealing  with  it. 


WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS  AWARD 

Mr,  HEFLIN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  presented  by  Washington  &nd  Lee 
University  to  Henry  Poellnltz  Johnston, 
Sr,.  together  with  a  speech  by  Mr.  John- 
ston on  William  R,  King,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  WiUiam 
Rufus  King  occupies  an  unusual  posture 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  He  is  the 
only  Vice  President  elected  from  Ala- 
bama, and  he  Is  the  only  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  who  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  foreign  soil. 

KZHZBIT     1 

WAaHiNoTON  AKD  Ln  UwivraarrT — HwfiT 
PosLLNiTz  Johnston.  Sa 
Henry  Poellniu  Johnston.  B  A  ,  Washington 
and  Lee.  1939.  was  a  most  active  undergrad- 
uate student,  particularly  in  student  pub- 
lications Among  his  undergraduate  honors 
was  election  to  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  His 
professional  career  carried  forward  his  stu- 
dent Interests  He  was  publisher  of  the 
HunUvlUe  Times  and  was  a  pioneer  In  the 
field  of  radio  In  his  native  State,  holding  ex- 
ecutive positions  In  radio  stations  WAPI  and 
WSON  in  Birmingham.  Alabama.  He  was  a 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Alabama 
Broadcasters  Association. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  has  been 
deeply  interested  In  civic  and  charitable 
activities,  particularly  those  involving  health 
and  education  He  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Birmingham  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  As  president  of  the  Lurleen  B 
Wallace  Memorial  Hospital  Fund,  he  headed 
a  successful  drive  for  a  multimillion-dollar 
fund  for  a  cancer  clinic  and  hospital  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In 
Birmingham.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  of  the  Alabama  branch 
of  that  society  He  has  also  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Alabama  Foundation  for  Hear- 
ing and  Speech. 

His  ability  and  leadership  have  been  recng. 
nlzed  by  numerous  directorships  and  awaras. 
Including  an  honorary  doctorate  of  human- 
ities from  the  University  of  Alabama  In  Bir- 
mingham. 

He  Is  a  devoted  .'amlly  man.  and  has  carried 
his  hobby  of  family  history  to  professional 
levels  in  the  authorship  and  publication  of 
four  books  This  hobby  and  two  others  travel 
Md  photography,  have  not  Interfered  with 
his  serious  philanthropic  pursuits;  but  they 
indicate  the  breadth  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
interests  He  has  written  of  his  traveU  and 
has  recorded  them  with  skillful  photography 

He  Is  a  loyal  alumnus  of  Washington  and 


Lee.  having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Board  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Chapter.  He  has  been  a  gen- 
erous benefactor  to  his  alma  mater:  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Associates  and 
has  established  three  scholarships,  one  In  bis 
own  name,  one  In  memory  of  his  father, 
Charles  Poellnltz  Johnston,  and  one  In  mem- 
ory of  his  son,  Henry  Poellnltz  Johnston.  Jr,, 
a  1970  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee,  who 
gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  his  Country, 

Washington  and  Lee  proudly  recognises 
this  devoted  son  with  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Distinguished  Alumnus  Award, 

William  R.  Kino 

(By  Henry  Poellnltz  Johnston.  Alabama  His- 
torical Association.  Selma.  Ala.,  April  25 
and  36.  1980) 

Do  any  of  you  know  who  Tliomas  OeVane 
King  of  Alabama  was? 

Well  I  can  simply  answer  that  by  saying. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  him  I  would  not  be  here 
today,  for  Thomas  DeVane  King  was  my 
great,  great  grandfather  and  he  bore  the 
name  Thomas  E>eVane  after  his  grandfather. 
Thomas  DeVane 

Thomas  E>eVane  King  was  the  oldest 
brother  of  John  DeVane  King  and  an  older 
brother  of  WUUam  Ruftu  King,  the  person 
we  are  most  Interested  In  on  this  occasion 
I'd  like  to  start  off  by  saying  that  so  many, 
many  [}eople  whose  ancestor  was  William 
King  claim  that  tkey  were  close  relatives  of 
William  Rufus  King  when  in  reality  there 
was  little.  If  any,  relationship  whatsoever  In 
the  census  of  1790  there  were  17  William 
Kings  living  m  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
and  some  6  or  7  living  In  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

The  progenitor  of  our  King  family  was 
Michael  King  who  came  from  Norwich,  Eng- 
land and  landed  In  the  upper  Parish  of 
Nansemond  County,  Very  unfortunately,  his 
will  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  court- 
house burned 

Among  the  children  of  Michael  King  was 
Henry  King  who  moved  Into  North  Carolina, 
just  a  good  skip  and  a  Jump  across  the  state 
line 

Henry  King  had  among  his  children  a 
Michael  King  whom  we  shall  designate  as 
Michael  II.  and  among  Michael  II's  children 
was  Michael  III. 

This  Michael  III  married  Mary  Snell.  the 
daughter  of  Roger  Snell,  Mary  Snell  King  s 
sister,  Ann,  married  Henry  King  III  who  was 
a  full  blood  brother  of  Michael  King  III, 

It  s  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of  Henry 
and  Ann  Snell  King's  descendants  moved  to 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  and  then  to  Madi- 
son County,  Alabama  and  later  to  Marengo 
County  where  a  Henry  King  married  Helen 
King  who  was  a  sister  of  William  Rufus  King 
WUUam  King,  the  son  of  Michael  King  III, 
married  Margaret  DeVane,  The  family  of  the 
DeVanes  is  very  Interesting,  for  the  first  one 
to  come  to  America  was  Thomas  DeVane,  and 
he  had  married  Margaret  Conde  Both  were 
Huguenots  and  Margaret  Conde  was  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  Just  when  they  came  to 
America  I  do  not  know,  but  they  left  France 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  It  s  believed  they  moved  either  to  Scot- 
land or  Northern  Ireland  before  going  to 
Barbados  and  then  to  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina, 

Thomas  and  Margaret  owned  a  plantation 
on  the  Black  River  not  far  from  Ivanhoe. 
where  today  stands  the  Black  Water  Presby- 
terian Church  This  Thomas  and  Margaret 
had  three  children.  John.  ThomiS.  and 
Margaret 

It's  right  Interesting  that  Thomas  DeVane 
married  Mary  Larklns  and  John  DeVane 
married  Mary's  sister,  Ann  Their  mother 
was  Tabltha  Larklns  She  first  married  John 
Larklns  and  after  his  death  married  a  Rob- 
inson,   No  one   In    North   Carolina   has   yet 


been  able  to  ascertain  the  maiden  name  of 
Tabltha  Larkltis, 

7homas  DeVane  and  Mary  lArklns  had  a 
daughter  named  Margaret  DeVane,  who,  of 
course,  was  the  wife  of  William  King:  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Thomas  DeVane 
King.  William  Rufus  King,  and  John  DeVane 
King 

Now,  that  very  briefly  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  two  important  families  in  my  talk  or 
dissertation   to  you  today 

WUUam  King's  planutlon  was  Just  some 
six  or  eight  miles  northeast  of  Newton 
Grove,  Sampeon  County,  The  1970  popula- 
tion shows  a  toui  of  SM,  ao  In  the  time  of 
the  Kings.  I'm  sure  it  was  not  any  larg«. 
In  the  Spring  of  1786,  Margaret  DeVane 
Klt^  left  her  plantation  home  in  a  surrey 
with  a  driver  and  a  mld-wlfe  named  Oranny 
Bee  to  visit  her  mother  and  father  on  the 
Black  River 

This  Information  comes  from  Mr.  D,  O, 
Shaw.  Jr.  who  Ulks  with  the  poeltlveness 
as  an  eye  witness  He  has  lived  his  enUre 
life  In  Sampson  County  and  is  a  school 
teacher  He  says  some  years  later  Oranny 
Bee  delivered  his  grandmother  Mr,  Shaw's 
mother  is  a  DeVane 

Margaret  DeVane  King  was  expecting  a 
child  and  thought  she  had  ample  time  to 
make  this  visit  to  see  her  mother  and  father 
and  return  to  her  home  before  the  baby 
was  due 

She  almost  over-stayed  her  time;  for  on 
her  way  back  home.  Ju£t  a  mile  or  so  down 
the  dirt  road  from  her  mother's  and  father's 
plantation,  labor  pains  eet  in  and  they 
slowed  down  their  pace.  Little  by  little  the 
pains  got  worse  and  finally  they  stopped  the 
surrey  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  Oranny 
Bee  had  her  lay  down  on  a  comfort  along 
side  of  the  road,  and  after  a  few  more  labor 
pains,  Into  the  world  was  bcm  the  future 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates, 

We  know  very  little  about  William  Bufus 
King  during  his  youth,  but  we  do  know  that 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  studied  law  under  William 
Duffy  Thomas  DeVane  King  likewise  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North  CaroUna 
and  was  a  Trustee  at  the  University  from 
1805  to  1813 

In  1808  and  1809  William  Rufus  King 
represented  Sampson  County  in  the  House  of 
Commons  In  1811  to  1816  he  represented  his 
district  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Legation  to  Russia  with  the  Honorable  WU- 
Uam Pinckney  of  Maryland  being  the  Elivoy, 
While  on  this  assignment  he  traveled  over 
much  of  Europe  and  became  a  very  well 
posted  man  on  European  affairs 

There  Is  a  story  which  started  lord  knows 
when:  but  one  day  he  was  attending  a  formal 
social  affair  being  held  by  Alexander  I.  then 
Czar  of  Russia,  and  his  Oerman  born  wife.  In 
the  line  was  their  beautiful  daughtw.  and 
WUUam  R  King  hesitated  long  enough  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  this  beautiful  daughter. 

On  the  way  back  to  his  rooming  place,  he 
was  told  that  that  might  cost  him  his  posi- 
tion In  Russia  The  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  there  came  a  rap  on  his  door  and  there 
was  a  note  from  this  beautiful  princess  tell- 
ing him  how  much  she  enjoyed  meeting  him 
and  for  him  to  come  back  and  see  her  any 
time  he  wished 

My  father  used  to  always  say  that  the 
longer  a  dog  Is  dead,  the  faster  he  runs  We 
find  that  John  Oates,  ■writing  In  his  book. 
The  Story  of  PayettevUle,  states,  "King  hesi- 
tated long  enough  In  the  line  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  Czar's  daughter,"  and  that  there 
was  a  letter  from  the  Czar's  daughter  telling 
him  to  come  see  her  whenever  he  wished 

We  find  that  Hoover  Adams,  writing  In  the 
Charlotte  Sunday  Observer  In  January  of 
l»tO  said,  "WUUam  Rufus  King  spent  con- 
siderable time  at  the  Court  of  St  James  and 
while  m  Rtissla  became  engaged  to  a  beautl- 
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rul  noble  wom^n,  the  highest  ranking  Udy 
of  the  country  HIb  m»rrl»ge  to  her  was  for- 
bidden however  when  he  refused  to  renounce 
the  United  States  and  settle  In  Russia  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  he  died  a  bachelor 

I  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  this,  so  I 
looked  In  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  and 
found  that  Alexander  I,  married  a  Oerman 
princess  and  had  only  one  child  who  died  in 
Infancy. 

I  thought  I'd  pursue  this  a  little  further 
and  looked  In  the  Encyclopedia  Brltsnnlca 
which  state*  that  Aiexander  I  had  no  chil- 
dren 

So.  I  thought  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
look  up  the  Russian  Encyclopedia,  and  there 
La  a  very  lengthy  article  about  Alexander 
that  definitely  says  that  they  were  unable 
to  have  any  children 

When  William  Rufus  King  came  back  to 
America,  he  understood  that  the  state  of 
Alabama  was  being  set  up.  since  Mississippi, 
in   1817.  had  already  been  founded 

Because  of  his  wide  experience,  we  find 
that  three  statesmen.  William  R  King  from 
Dallas  County.  Judge  Taylor  of  Madison 
County,  and  Judge  Henry  Hitchcock  of 
Washington  County  were  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  because  of  the  great  experience  of  King 
It  la  believed  that  he  actually  did  most  of 
the  work  with  the  help  and  advice  of  the 
other  two 

After  this  mission  was  accomplished.  Wil- 
liam R.  King  started  to  his  old  home  place 
in  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  overtaken 
and  told  that  he  had  t}een  appointed  one  of 
Alabama's  two  senators,  being  appointed  for 
the  short  term  of  four  years 

W  Brewer,  who  was  living  at  that  time. 
says  on  page  313  of  his  t>ook.  "In  182«  King 
was  chosen  for  another  six  year  term  by  a 
unanimous  vote  and  that  It  was  during  this 
time  that  his  "aflalr  of  honor"  occurred 
with  Mr  John  C  Perrv  of  Da;ia<i  C'ountv 
ex-treasurer  of  the  State  Major  M  J 
(Michael  Johnston)  Kenan,  also  a  planter  of 
the  county,  used  dlarespectful  words  to  Mr 
King  on  the  street  in  Cahaba  which  ihr 
latter  resented  by  drawing  a  sword-cane  and 
pissing  It  crosswise  Mr  Kenan's  chest  and 
refused  to  accept  a  challenge  because  of  the 
character  of  the  latter  s  Insult  '  He  goes  on 
further  to  say,  "Mr  Perry  t>ore  the  note  of 
challenge  without  knowledge  of  its  Import, 
and  when  It  was  declined  bore  another  with 
that  knowledge  " 

It  Is  known  that  Mr  Perry  and  Mr  Kenan 
never  did  fight  that  due!  William  R  King 
lived  to  die  of  TB  In  1853 

We  do  know  that  John  D  King,  a  baby 
brother  of  William  R  King  who  was  his 
Idol,  wrote  his  will  which  Is  In  Book  A 
page  99-101  of  the  Dallas  County  records  I 
win  not  quote  the  entire  will  but  *i;i  quu-c 
a  couple  of  paragraphs 

"Having  determined  t.o  settle  a  contro- 
versy that  has  been  of  long  standing,  and 
knowing  that  my  life  must  be  in  Jeopardv  I 
have  thought  best  to  give  fo  mv  friend  the 
necessary  Instructions  on  how  to  arrange 
my  worldly  affairs  It  Is  mv  wlil  and  des!.-e 
that  they  will  take  tMs  Instrument  aa  my 
last  will  and  testament   ■ 

The  win  was  written  July  27  1832  and 
was  found  and  probated  -September  10  1834 
In  Minutes  C.  page  66,  record  of  October  3 
1834. 

Quoting  from  mv  book  on  WillLim  R  King 
Bessie  Hogan  Wllllam.i  said  "the  duel  was 
planned  and  John  DeVane  Kln<T  s  win  wa,s 
written  In  anticipation  of  it,  hut  that  it 
was  never   fought,   and   he  died   of  malaria   • 

All  I  know  abovit  the  duel  is  that  neither 
my  grandmother  nor  any  of  her  brothers  or 
sisters  ever  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
duel   In   the   family:    and   Bob   Kenan 

native,  is  doubtful  about  the  whole  thing 


Now,  lets  go  bark  to  the  time  that  Wil- 
liam R  King  was  a  .Senator  He  .'enialned 
a  Senator  from  181!}  to  1841  when  he  v/Ks 
appointed  Ambassador  to  France  by  John 
Tyler  It  was  a  time  when  the  United  State.') 
was  V}  anxious  to  annex  Texas  as  a  state 
We  a  ere  havinij  opposition  from  England 
and  Spam  and  we  Just  needed  the  friend- 
ship of  France 

I  do  not  know  whether  President  Tyler 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  William  R  King  » 
ancestor  Margaret  Conde,  a^  mentioned  be- 
fore, was  from  the  House  of  Orleans  and 
King  Louie  Philippe  was  likewise  from  the 
House  of  Orleans  He  had  tieen  In  exile  In 
the  I'nlted  Slates  and  we  Know  he  had 
visited  in  Mobile,  and  it  was  certaln'y  a 
fact  that  he  had  met  William  R  King  and 
that  thev  had  become  friends 

Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  says 
that  King  immediatelv  upon  arriving  m 
Fran-e  received  an  audience  of  the  King 
He  presented  his  credentials  at  once  and  en- 
'ired  upon   the     h^ect  of  hn  mls.slon 

.ffer  frequent  '"onferences  with  the  King, 
who  had  calmly  consented  that  he  might 
(liscuM  'he  '(ubect  viith  him  without  gou.^ 
'hrough  '.he  foreign  ofTlce  Co!  King  aa  he 
refers  'n  him  succeeded  in  convincing  Louie 
PhlUpre  that  the  contemplated  protest, 
while  It  would  not  arrest  the  annexation 
would  engender  i  n  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward.^ 
France  which  would  operate  most  Injuriously 
•o    the    intere^t.s    of    hoth    countrle:^ 

Dr  MarLemore  a  profe<i."ior  of  Hlstorv  at 
Judson  College  m  !9;18  wa.s  given  a  scholar- 
ship to  studv  the  French  and  American  dip- 
lomatic relationship  He  was  requested  to 
see  if  he  could  sustain  that  the  King  did 
not  go  through  the  foreign  ofHce  but  dealt 
directly  with  WUUam  R  King  Dr  MacLe- 
more  said  tha'  .n  all  his  research  In  the 
.^r■hlves,  he  never  found  anything  dealing 
with  the  whole  Texa.s  question  bearing  the 
Hlcnature  of  William  R  King,  so  apparently 
J'lhn  Ivler  had  been  extremely  smart  In  his 
selection  .f  William  R  King  to  negotiate 
•A  ith  Fra.'i'-f. 

After  his  mission  was  over  he  returned  to 
Kings  Bend  and  was  appointed  to  a  vacancy 
:n  the  Sena'e  and  remained  there  until  the 
elections  of  1852  If  vou  will  recall  there 
wa.s  a  great  deal  of  strife  in  America  at  that 
time  It  was  the  North  versus  the  South 
the   slavery   question 

The  Democrats  selected  Franklin  Pierce  of 
Vermont  and  William  Rufus  King  of  Ala- 
t)Ama  as  their  choice  William  R  King  was 
not  a  well  man  at  the  time  He  had  tubercu- 
losis and  was  sent  to  Cuba  for  his  health 

Quoting  from  my  txiok  on  William  R 
King  J  A  Treserra  the  Cltv  Historian  of 
.Matanzas  Cuba,  wrote  In  1952  'William 
R'.ifus    King  followed    the   advice   of    his 

doctors,  left  WashlngUin  on  January  15. 

1853  for     Havana  .Mr      King    spent 

16   days   In    Havana   and   on    Tuesdav     Febru- 
arv     15      1853  he     arrived     In     Matanzas 

and    went    to   live   in   Victoria,    In   the  city  of 
lACumbre       the      property      of  William 


Scott  JencKes  To  escape  the  harsh  airs  of 
the  north  he  transferred  to  the  south  on  the 
■^th  of  March  and  from  then  until  .^prll  7th 
;  e    resided    on    the    Adrlana    Estate  In 

the  end  his  health  failed  and  lie  returned  to 
his  cjwn  country  arriving  at  the  Port  of 

M<.bi:e  on  April  llth  he  left  Mobile  on 
April  15th  lor  his  home,  Cahaba  In  Dallas 
founty  m  the  center  of  Alabama  There 
.Mr  King  ended  his  days  surrounded  bv  his 
family  and  friends  on  Monday  April  18th 
1853  ■  " 


was 

a 


Elizabeth  Colmaii,  writing  m  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  In  1961,  says,  '  Sadnes.s 
was  In  the  air  a.s  he  landed  In  Mobile  and 
was  greeted  by  throngs  and  he  appeared  so 
feeble  as  he  was  helped  from  his  boat,  his 
head  held  high,  and  a  Icxjk  of  peace  as  again 


he  was  on  his  t>cloved  Alabama  soil  He  was 
taken  to  his  plantation  near  Selma.  where 
on  the  evening  of  April  18,  1853.  he  passed 
away  with  the  words  on  his  lips.  Huah,  let 
me   pa.ss  quietly  ' 

I  have  visited  Matanzas  twice  and  the 
Adrlana  Plantation  once  I  can  visualize  no 
more  beautiful  spot  In  the  world  than  the 
remains  of  that  old  home  on  the  hill  over- 
lixjking   the  Carlbtjean 

I  kind  of  relived  that  day  that  he  was 
there  and  took  the  oath  Issued  by  Sharkey 
who  was  head  of  our  Diplomatic  Corps  in 
Havana  This  was  done  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Congress  No  other  vice 
president  ever  took  the  oath  of  ofTlce  outside 
of  the  continental   L'nlted  States 

William  Rufus  King's  will  was  written 
January  1,  1853  while  he  was  still  In  Wash- 
ington It  Is  rather  lengthy  but  Is  on  file  In 
tlie  Dallas  Ct.untv  Courthouse 

A  paragraph  In  William  R  King's  will 
state.  I  wish  mv  said  executors  to  cause  a 
large  and  airy  vault  to  be  erected  at  my  resi- 
dence In  the  Plney  Hills  large  enough  to  hold 
ten  i>r  twelve  bodies  and  that  they  cause  to 
be  transferred  to  It  the  remains  of  my  grand- 
mother I  Mary  Larklns  DeVane).  my  mother 
(Margaret  DeVane  King),  John  Beck,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  those  of  my  brother, 
Jf>>-n  D   King  " 

William  Thomas  King  his  nephew,  was  one 
of  the  executors  and  the  largest  beneficiary 
of  his  estate  To  the  beet  of  our  knowledge 
It  was  In  1856  that  he  and  his  wife  visited 
all  of  Italy  On  this  mission  they  must  have 
been  looking  for  the  marble  that  was  used 
for  the  vault  that  William  R  King  had 
wished  built  at  Chestnut  Hill,  where  he  lived 
and  many  of  the  family  were  burled 

Thomas  r>eVane  King  died  In  1854  one 
vear  after  his  younger  brother.  William,  so 
while  WlUiam  Thomas  King  was  In  Italy, 
he  bought  a  sec.tnd  Itallsn  marble  mauso- 
leum which  was  erected  In  Tuscaloosa  In 
Evergreen  Cemetery  Just  back  of  the 
stadium 

Of  course  William  R  King  was  burled 
shortly  after  his  death  at  Chestnut  Hill  In 
what  I  believe  must  have  been  a  brick  vault 
intll  the  marble  vault  arrived  when  his  body 
was  transferred 

They  h.\d  abandoned  the  old  King's  Bend 
Cemetery  because  of  the  flooding  of  the 
.Mabama  River  practically  every  year  The 
only  members  of  the  family  to  be  burled  at 
King's  Bend  were  his  grandmother.  Mary 
Larklns  DeVane  who  died  In  1818.  John 
Beck  who  died  In  1822.  his  mother,  Margaret 
DeVane  King  who  died  in  1826.  and  his 
brother  John  DeVane  King  who  died  In 
1833  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  John 
DeVane  King  was  the  last  to  be  burled  there 
Mayt>e  this  Is  a  good  place  to  stop,  b'jt 
there  Is  so  much  more  to  tell 

William  R  King  was  burled  In  1853  and 
everybody  thought  things  were  peaceful 
William  Thomas  King  went  to  war  and  was 
killed  In  the  Battle  of  Manassas  His  hold- 
ings then  went  to  Evelyn  Collier  King  his 
wife  I  must  pau.se  to  say  they  had  four 
►Mrls  Two  died  very  young,  one  died  In  her 
rnld-twentles,  and  the  other  one  died  during 
'.Vorld  War  II  Where  they  were  living  in 
1880  I  do  not  know  but  they  had  no  particu- 
lar interest  ir.  the  family   That  is  known 

A  group  In  Selma  confused  as  certain 
groups  usually  are  said  that  Chestnut  Hll! 
would  flood  every  year  They  were  thinking 
of  the  old  cemetery  be<-ause  Chestnut  Hill 
is  actually  ten  feet  higher  than  where  Wil- 
liam R    King  Is  now  burled   In  Selma 

There  was  another  group  who  thought 
since  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Selma 
and  picked  lt.s  name  that  he  should  be 
honored  bv  being  burled  In  their  cemetery 
Evelyn  King  apparently  gave  her  permission 
One  cool  evening  with  snow  on  the 
ground  ba  Be.ssle  Hogan  Williams  says  a 
wagon    full    of    hay    crossed    the   old   Selma 
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bridge  and  down  the  old  Montgomery  High- 
way passing  her  borne  On  the  wagon  were 
two  black  men  and  Alpbeus  E  B*ker,  Mayor 
of  selma  and  Daniel  brlsiln.  Selma  8  under- 
taker, who  were  well  known  to  the  two 
Hogan  sisters.  IxTulsa  and  Bessie.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  slop  and  get  the  keys  to  the 
vault  which  w«re  In  Louisa's  possession,  but 
went  straight  to  the  cemetery. 

Under  the  hay  was  a  sledge  hammer,  and 
It  wasn't  long  before  they  had  knocked  the 
lock  off  the  door  and  removed  the  old  style 
coffin  and  carefully  covered  It  with  hay 
Just  as  the  sun  was  sotting,  one  of  the  black 
men  hollered  cmt  to  one  of  the  Hogan  girls' 
employees.  "We  got  him  tinder  the  hay." 

That  was  about  98  years  agoi  so  again,  the 
longer  a  dog  la  dead,  the  faster  he  runs. 

The  story  now  goes  around  that  William 
R  King's  body  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
undertaking  establishment  on  Water  Street 
Just  oti  Washington  Street,  and  the  next  day 
his  body  was  resting  In  his  removed  vault 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  do  not  move  a 
marble  vault  some  13  or  13  miles,  taking  It 
down  and  putting  It  up  again  In  a  days 
time. 

Trying  to  get  all  of  this  documented,  John 
A  Ruasell.  Superintendent  of  the  Oemetery 
Department  of  the  City  of  Selma.  wrote  me 
that.  "He  (William  Rufus  King)  Is  burled 
in  the  ground  under  the  marble  mausoleum 
that  bears  his  name.  We  recently  opened  the 
Tomb  and  there  Is  nothing  In  It  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  each  piece  of  stone  was 
marked  so  that  it  would  fit  back  together 


properly  when  the  Mausoleum  was  moved 
i.oxn  tne  plantation." 

Mary  Crawford  Brantly  was  the  last  of 
the  grandchildren  of  Margaret  King  Jones, 
and  we  were  reminiscing  about  this  esca- 
pade in  Selma.  She  did  not  know  too  much 
about  It  other  than  that  when  Aunt  Evelyn 
King  came  to  Tuscaloosa  to  see  her  around 
the  turn  of  the  centtiry,  my  grandmother 
Margaret,  who  was  a  red-headed  feisty  girl, 
refused  to  see  her. 

So.  in  spite  of  what  some  of  the  Selma 
people  said,  that  the  Tuscaloosa  Kings 
favored  the  moving  of  the  body.  It  seems  the 
Tuscaloosa  Kings  did  not  approve. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:15 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:15 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 


with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:15 
tomorrow  morning. 

Ihe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:37  p.m.  recessed  until  Tues- 
day. November  25,  1980,  at  10:15  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  November  24,  1980: 
Department  or  State 

Fernando  E  Rondon.  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3.  now  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Madagascar,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  'Dnited  States  of 
America  to  the  Federal  and  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  the  Comoros 

Henry  Relter  Webb.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure 
of  service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  on  Textile 
Matters 

National.  CorNciL  on  Educational 
Reseaech 
Alice  Colg  McDonald,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  for  a  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  vice  John  Corbally  term 
expired. 
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November  24,  IBf^O 


COSEP  DOCUMENT  EVALUATES 
NATIONAL  SITUATION 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RII»RESE3<TATI VES 

Friday.  November  21.  1980 

•  Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  document  published  by  the  Higher 
Council  of  Private  Enterprise 
(COSEP)  in  Nicaragua.  It  evaluates 
the  performance  of  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  In  Nicaragua  and  calls  atten 
tlon  to  the  discrepancies  between  the 
goals  of  that  regime  and  the  actuality 
of  the  failures  of  that  administration 
This  document  calls  into  question  a 
great  many  assumptions  about  the 
Sandinistas'  dedication  to  economic 
and  social  development  and  support 
for  democratic  principles. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  care 
ful  consideration  to  COSEP's  analysis 
COSEP  Do<-UMii*T  Evaluates  Natiowal 

Situation 
Aware   of   its   obligation   to  rorUrlbiite   to 
sound  national  devploptnent     the  only  way 
to  achieve  the  political,  economic  and  social 
development  of  all  Nicaragiians    the  Higher 
Council    of    Private     Enterprise    i  COSEP* 
hereby    fulfills    its   duty   of   evaluating    the 
Nlcaraguan    situation    after    15    months    of 
revolutionary    government    In    light    of    the 
National    Reconstruction    Government    pro 
gram     This    program    has    been    the    fo<-al 
point  tor  national  unity  in  all  the  sectors  of 
the  country,  a  unity  which  put   an  end  to 
the  dynastic  dictatorship  and  which  is  nee 
essary  to  achieve  democratization,  complete 
Justice,   freedom  and  the  economic  develop 
ment  of  the  nation 

The   Nicaragua!!   private  sector   has  sup 
ported  the  revolution  and  fullv  participated 
in  the  CIVIC  struggles  with  the   res!   of  the 
people    until    this    national    unli>    achieved 
victory  over  the  dynaatic  dictatorship    A.s  a 
member   of   this   revolutionary   struggle,    to 
which  we  were  linked  from  ius  very  begin 
ning,  we  are  willing  to  continue  struggling 
so  that  the  revolution  will  be  a  complet(   vir 
tory  and  we  can  achieve  the  social  change.s 
which   are   nece.saary    to   obtain   true   scx-lal 
peace  which  will  allow  the  Nicaraguans  to 
work  In  unity  and  in  harmony  to  solve  the 
basic  problems  of  our  people    health,  hous 
ing,  education  and  work 

We  want  to  clearly  state  all  of  this  right 
at  the  start  because  we  know  that  the  more 
radical    .sectors    of    the    Sandinis!    National 
Liberation    Front    [FSLN]    Party    [as    pub 
llshed)  will  try  to  term  this  patriotic  docu 
ment  a  counterrevolutionary  document,  but 
it  Is  our  historic  responsibility  to  make  this 
analysis  to  motivate  the  reconstruction  gov 
ernmenl  and  the  duty  of  the  patriotic  sec 
tors  of  the  FSLN  and  the  people  of  Nicara 
gua  to  think  this  over  and  to  straighten  out 
the  paths  of  the  fatherland 

On  June  18,  1979,  the  National  Recon 
struclion  Government  issued  lis  first  procla 
matlon  of  unity  and  its  government  pro 
gram,  with  the  support  of  all  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  country,  establishing  the  base,s 
for  a  new  free  and  democratic  Nicaragua 

In  November,  1979,  4  months  after  the  vie 
tory    COSEP  sent   a  document    to   the   Na 


tional  Reconstruction  Government  junta 
which  was  later  published,  pointing  out  thai 
the  government  was  deviating  from  the  gov 
ernment  program  and  that  this  was  harmful 
lo  the  national  unity  which  Is  Indispensable 
for  consolidating  revolutionary  victory 

In  spite  of  the  deviations  which  we  then 
pointed  out  and  most  of  which  still  exist 
today,  the  private  sector  has  shown  its  will 
ingness  to  contribute  to  maintaining  the  na 
tional  unity  by  participating  in  a  dialogue 
with  the  national  government  in  May  of 
1980,  Joined  the  State  Council  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  council 
has  been  unilaterally  changed  by  the  FSLN 
Party,  made  numerous  efforts  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  economic  aid  for  Nicaragua 
a/)d  above  all,  contributed  with  Its  efforts  to 
increase  production 

We  are  making  this  analysis,  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  criticism  and  are  hoping  to 
arouse  the  patriotic  and  nationali.si 
thoughu  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
government  and  of  the  FSLN  Party,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people 

rOLITIOAL  ARtA 

In  this  analysis,  we  point  out  the  folluvi 

mg 
The  FSLN  Is.  in  fact,  a  political  party    but 

It  avoids  calling  itself  a  party,  which  bring.s 
about  the  government-party  FSLN  confu 
slon. 

The  above  mentioned  means  Ihr  F^IJsi 
party  uses  the  economic  and  material  re 
sources  of  the  state  for  the  purposes  of  the 
FSLN  party 

The  FSLN  Party  has  Imposed  Its  election 
Ideas  on  the  government  junta  by  ordering 
that  the  electoral  process  begin  in  1981  and 
thai    II   culminate  In    1985  with   the  election 

of  the  tiest  men  and  program.s  of  the  gov 
ernment 

The  FSIJ^  Party  has  said  thai  in  those 
elections  power  will  not  be  raffled  as 
power  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
Its  vanguard  the  FSLN  In  this  manner  the 
FSLN  has  defined  It.s  plans  to  remain  for 
ever  in  power.  Implementing  a  system  of 
elections  restricted  only  to  the  changing  of 
people  at  the  levels  of  government  which 
are  not  Important  for  the  political  declslon.s 

The  government  junta,  the  top  authontv 
of  the  nation,  has  accepted  the  supremarv 
of  the  National  Directorate  of  the  FSLN 
Party,  which  turns  the  junta  info  an  organi 
zatlon  that  carries  out  the  will  of  the  FSIJ^ 

The  legislative  branch  is  likewise  in  the 
hands  of  the  FSIJ^  Party,  and  more  specifi 
callv  of  IUS  National  Directorate,  which  con 
trols  the  government  Junta  and  the  State 
Council  since  the  numtter  of  its  representa 
tives  was  unilaterally  changed  from  33  to  47 
increasing  only  the  participation  of  the 
FSLN  and  the  organizations  which  are  con 
trolled  by  the  party 

The  Judiciary  branch  is  weakened  by  the 
creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  which  is 
the  one  which  interprets  the  laws  The  law 
of  habeas  corpus  does  not  protect  agaln.st 
the  laws  that  violate  the  rights  of  the  Nica 
raguans  as  specified  in  the  basic  statutes  a.s 
well  a-s  the  statutes  of  rights  and  «uaran 
tees 

Although  positive  steps  have  been  made 
In  the  field  of  human  rights,  there  continue 
to  be  abu.ses  which  are  harmful  to  the 
rights  of  citizens 

Freedom  of  expre.sslon  ha.s  been  restricted 
by  decrees  511  512  and  above  all  b>  their 
extensive  and  arbitrary   Interpretation    Be 


Sides,  the  Independent  media  is  constantl> 
suffering  pressure  and  harassment  by  the 
media  which  Is  controlled  by  the  FSLN 
Party  and  their  more  radical  leaders 

Freedom  of  worship,  which  Is  officially  re 
spected,  could  l>e  harmed  by  the     need  to 
politically   reorient  all   religious   festivities 
I  a   document    which   circulated   among   the 
FSLN  militants  last  December; 

Trade  union  freedom  Is  subject  to  the  un 
official  pressure  lo  create  the  single  feder 
at  ion  Besides,  the  machinery  of  the  slate 
IS  used  to  convince  the  workers  of  the  advis 
ability  of  Joining  the  trade  unions  of  the 
FSLN  Party 

The  law  on  public  order  and  safety  is  re 
garded  as  ambiguous  and  dangerous  for 
press  freedom  and  civil  liberties  in  general 

A  stale  security  office  was  created  whose 
activities  and  plans  the  rltlx^ns  are  unaware 
of  They  are  concerned  about  the  presence 
of  aides  from  Cuba  and  other  countries  with 
a  marked  totaJllarian  slant 

The  governments  efforts  to  end  certain 
dictatorial  vices  such  as  smuggling  illegal 
loans  and  so  forth  are  viewed  as  positive 
However,  government  officials  have  certain 
privileges  such  as  the  free  use  of  housing 
and  the  use  of  state  funds  for  FSLN  Party 
activities 

The  administration  of  Justice  Is  deficient 
in  Nicaragua  There  is  no  de  Jure  system 
where  the  law  is  upheld 

Municipal  autonomy  is  not  guaranteed  bv 
law  and  the  municipal  board  members  have 
been  elected  by  acclamation,  not  by  secret 
ballot  They  are  also  fired  by  the  govern 
ment  Junta  when  they  don  t  cooperate  with 
the  FSLN  Party 

The  Sandinlsta  People  s  Arm>  Ls  con 
trolled  by  the  FSLN  Party  Its  leaders  con 
duct  electoral  activities  and.  even  though  its 
exact  membership  is  unknown,  it  is  far  from 
being  minimal'  as  set  forth  In  the  govern 
ment  program 

The  national  police  are  al.so  under  FSLN 
Party  control  Until  recently  their  work  in 
keeping  public  order  had  t>een  satisfactorv 
However,  on  8  and  9  Novemt>er  the  police 
permitted  vandalism  at  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Movement  building  and  even 
protected  the  assailants 

Nicaragua  s  foreign  policy  is  aligned  with 
Cuba  s  markedly  pro-Soviet  policy 

The  return  of  Nicaraguans  who  are  living 
out  of  the  country  and  who  might  contrib 
ute  to  the  country  s  development  has  not 
t>een  promoted  On  the  contrarv.  many 
Nicaraguans  have  left  the  country 

ECONOMIC  SECTOR 

In  the  economic  sector,  we  point  out 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  expect  the 
goals  of  economic  reactivation  to  have  been 
achieved  in  15  months  in  office  but,  despite 
the  lack  of  official  figures,  we  must  evaluate 
the  current  situation 

The  financial  banking  system,  foreign 
trade  and  the  mines  were  nationalized  The 
properly  of  Somoza  and  his  cronies  has 
been  expropriated,  along  with  some  other  il 
legal  expropriations 

The  1980  balance  of  trade  deficit  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  $176  million  estlmat 
ed  by  the  government  due  to  the  Increase  in 
imports  from  Central  America  and  the  re- 
duction in  exports 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  will  be 
much  higher  than  estimated 

Inflation  due  to  domestic  causes  is  very 
high  even  though  precise  statistical  data  is 
not  available 
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Despite  the  government's  report  that  a 
mixed  economy  has  l>een  Implemented  In 
Nicaragua  with  limitations  on  the  state 
sector,  the  fact  is  that  the  slate  economic 
sector  seems  lo  be  headed  toward  state  cap- 
italism. Confiscations  have  continued,  even 
though  decree  38  has  t>een  suspended,  and 
the  Illegal  takeover  of  land  businesses  and 
businesses  has  continued. 

The  farmland  expropriations  were  not 
contemplated  in  decrees  3  and  38  and  at 
least  one  recent  confiscation  case  of  a  busi- 
ness confiscated  In  July  1979  had  not 
l)ecome  effective  t>ecause  the  government 
was  then  Incapable  of  administering  it," 

The  slate  property  area  Is  l>elng  managed 
by  corporations  under  the  direction  of  the 
ministries  In  charge  of  the  activities  in  ques- 
tion. This  has  prepared  the  way  for  unfair 
compellllon  t>etween  slate  and  private  en- 
terprises and  It  fosters  Inefficiency  among 
state  enterprises. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Nlcaraguan  Fish- 
ing Institute  are  thought  to  be  positive. 

No  long-term  development  plan  has  l)e€n 
outlined  to  effectively  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. Stale  Investment  plans  arc  unknown. 

Rice  production  is  unsatisfactory  and  rice 
Is  being  imported  even  though  Nicaragua 
has  the  necessary  Infrastructure  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand.  Price  ceilings  have 
t)een  established  t>elow  production  costs. 

Sugar  consumption  Increases  by  28  per- 
cent this  year  which,  along  with  the  produc- 
tion drop,  caused  an  unprecedented  short- 
age 

Beef  production  has  dropped  consider- 
ably The  government  has  not  taken  any 
meaningful  action  lo  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cattle  Industry,  Credit  is  Insuf- 
ficient, 

Dairy  production  has  decreased  lo  such  an 
extent  that  Nicaragua  Is  Importing  pow- 
dered milk  lo  meet  the  Increasing  demand. 

The  com  and  sorghum  harvested  this  year 
will  be  sufficient,  but  not  the  t>eans. 

The  government  has  not  developed  the 
agroindusinal  sector. 

The  mechanisms  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  exports  are  In  the  government's 
hands  and  there  is  not  much  Information  on 
this.  There  is.  however,  some  Information 
that  certain  Inadequate  decisions  have  been 
made.  This  has  meant  that  we  have  sold  our 
products  without  taking  advantage  of  the 
tiest  prices. 

Our  delegates  lo  the  Slate  Council  recent- 
ly tried  to  request  Information  from  the 
Foreign  Trade  Ministry  at  that  forum,  but 
their  request  was  rejected 

Domestic  trade  has  been  affected  by  the 
erratic  policy  adopted  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Basic  Foods  Enterprise  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  basic  products.  This  policy  is 
also  characterized  by  the  harassment  of 
small  businessmen  In  the  markets,  who  have 
been  unjustly  accused  of  speculating  and 
hoarding 

The  area  planted  with  cotton  this  year 
was  113,000  manzanas  less  than  In  1978- 
1979,  and  this  year's  production  will  be 
149,000  bales  less  than  that  of  1978-1979, 
This  will  prevent  us  from  duly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  additional  $25  that  the  quin- 
tal [quintal  ore)  of  cotton  currently  costs  In 
the  international  markets. 

The  price  of  quintal  of  coffee  has  dropped 
from  $177  lo  $122  Production  this  year  may 
amount  to  15  million  quintals,  but  It  will  be 
difficult  to  harvest  It,  The  financing  given 
to  coffee  Is  considered  insufficient. 

Industrial  reactivation  has  t)een  below  the 
program  The  lat>or  problems  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  enterprises  have  constituted  the  most 
negative  factors  with  regard  lo  reactivation. 
Exports  to  Central  America,  which  repre- 
sent 25  percent  of  our  industrial  production 
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have  l)een  alarmingly  reduced,  as  compared 
to  the  1978  exports. 

The  construction  sector  has  not  been  reac- 
tivated as  was  expected.  This  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  reduction  of  unemployment, 
since  the  construction  sector  has  a  great 
multiplying  effect  over  the  related  indus- 
tries. 

A  part  of  the  foreign  debt  has  been  re- 
negotiated successfully,  but  the  foreign  debt 
has  been  Increased  by  25  percent.  A  large 
pajt  of  these  credits  have  been  used  by  the 
Central  Bank  to  finance  public  spending 
and  the  financial  system:  in  the  long  term, 
this  is  harmful. 

The  government  has  displayed  alarming 
slowness  in  disbursing  the  external  re- 
sources placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  interna- 
tional institutions.  This  represents  a  delay 
in  Investments  in  the  construction  industry 
and  has  a  negative  effect  on  currency.  The 
governments  Investment  projects  for  this 
year  will  not  be  fulfilled  as  programmed. 

The  1980  fiscal  policy  seeks  lo  Increase 
the  lax  burden  of  Nicaraguans  from  9.5  per- 
cent to  16  percent  of  the  GNP.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  extremely  abrupt  change.  The 
government  wants  to  collect  3.231  billion 
cordobas  this  year,  a  goal  that  will  not  be 
achieved,  since  the  Central  Bank  must  con- 
tinue financing  the  government. 

There  is  Utile  information  about  public 
spending.  There  have  t>een  signs,  however, 
that  the  government's  current  expenses 
during  the  first  semester  have  been  way 
at)ove  what  was  programmed.  The  govern- 
ment had  estimated  a  deficit  of  312  million 
cordobas  for  1980.  The  Planning  Ministry 
has  estimated  that  the  deficit  will  amount 
to  918  minion  cordobas.  that  is.  three  limes 
more  than  what  was  programmed. 

The  financial  policy  has  been  erratic. 
Facilities  were  Initially  given  lo  reactivate 
the  economy,  but  credits  have  been  restrict- 
ed at  the  times  when  they  were  most  needed 
for  production.  The  financial  system's  in- 
debtedness to  the  Central  Bank  in  June 
1980  amounted  to  2.338  billion  cordobas. 
while  in  June  1979  it  amounted  to  only  773 
million  cordobas. 

No  foreign  investments  have  been  made  in 
Nicaragua  due  to  the  current  climate  of  po- 
litical uncertainty  and  to  the  fact  that 
decree  358  discourages  such  Investments, 

There  has  been  no  agrarian  reform  to  pro- 
vide the  peasants  with  their  own  land.  The 
Nlcaraguan  Agrarian  Reform  Institute  has 
followed  a  model  of  slate  capitalism  and 
maintains  the  land  under  its  direct  control. 

The  Atlantic  area  has  not  been  aided  sig- 
nificantly. On  the  contrary,  the  recent  de- 
velopments In  Bluefields  show  that  the 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things 
are  being  handled  in  the  Atlantic  area. 

No  advances  have  been  made  In  the  area 
of  Central  America's  economic  Integration, 
There  is  a  lack  of  definition  in  connection 
with  the  future  of  the  Common  Market, 

SOCIAL  AREA 

In  the  social  area  we  point  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  government's  policy  In  the  area  of 
employment  has  been  harmful  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  economy  because 
It  has  been  mostly  aimed  at  unnecessarily 
Increasing  the  number  of  public  employees 
and  army  members.  Unemployment  should 
be  fought  by  creating  sources  of  productive 
work,  but  this  will  be  very  difficult  to 
achieve  as  long  as  the  climate  of  uncertain- 
ty resulting  from  the  deliberately  provoked 
expropriations  and  seizures  of  land  and  fac- 
tories persists. 

No  new  labor  code  has  l>een  promulgated 
and  the  current  one  is  often  not  respected 

Il  took  only  2  weeks  lo  create  the  single 
health  system  and  for  this  reason,  the  re- 
sults in  the  health  area  are  mediocre. 
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Slate  guidance  in  the  area  of  education 
should  not  l)ecome  an  Instrument  to  politi- 
cize our  youths  under  a  specific  ideological 
current.  The  Marxist-Leninist  orientation  in 
the  national  university  is  obvious.  In  order 
to  direct  the  country's  education,  the  state 
must  take  the  views  of  parents  and  profes- 
sional organlzatioris  into  consideration. 

It  is  fell  that  the  literacy  campaign  consti- 
tuted a  meritorious  effort  by  the  govern- 
ment, our  youth,  teachers  and  parents. 
However,  we  disapprove  of  the  efforts  to  po- 
litically manipulate  this  noble  effort  to 
teach  our  brothers. 

No  national  hoiislng  plan  has  been  draft- 
ed. 

The  quality  of  the  public  transportation 
units  has  been  Improved,  but  serious  defi- 
ciencies still  exist  in  the  public  transporta- 
tion service. 

Several  positive  efforts  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  area  of  attention  to  children. 

The  Culture  Ministry  has  helped  promote 
the  national  culture,  but  the  emphasis  given 
to  the  promotion  of  cultural  events  coming 
from  Marxist  countries  is  noticeable. 

No  urgent  measures  have  t)een  implement- 
ed to  reactivate  Investment  in  the  construc- 
tion area  in  the  destroyed  cities. 

The  numt>er  of  ministries  has  been  in- 
creased, thus  creating  an  inefficient  bureau- 
cratism that  hinders  the  work  of  the  slate's 
efficient  employees  aind  officials. 

The  private  sector  has  been  excluded  from 
the  making  of  decisions  connected  with 
planning.  As  regards  these  decisions,  the  ap- 
plication of  political  criteria  has  prevailed 
over  administrative  efficiency, 

CONCLUSIONS 

PoliticaX  area 

I,  Fifteen  months  after  the  victory  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution,  the  National  Recon- 
struction Government  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  axis  of  unity  for  all  of 
the  country's  sectors  and  the  fact  that  the 
program  acknowledges  that  its  contents  are 
in  keeping  with  the  people's  aspirations,  for 
which  all  Nicaraguans  fought. 

II,  The  National  Reconstruction  Govern- 
ment has  stopp>ed  being  a  pluralist  govern- 
ment of  national  unity  and  has  l)ecome  the 
government  of  a  party,  the  PSLN  The  Na- 
tional Directorate  of  that  party,  has  in  fact 
become  the  nation's  executive  and  legisla- 
tive brsinches  and  has  minimized  ihe  Judi- 
cial branch's  functions, 

III,  The  national  unity  has  been  destroyed 
In  the  practice,  as  a  result  of  the  FSLN's  in- 
tention to  build  national  unity  around  itself, 
while  subjecting  the  rest  of  the  political, 
economic  and  social  organizations  to  its  dic- 
tates, This  is  very  far  removed  from  the  na- 
tional unity  in  freedom,  without  the  subjec- 
tion of  some  to  others,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  government  program  and  led  us  to  victo- 
ry over  the  dictatorship 

IV  The  nation's  armed  forces  have 
become  the  armed  forces  of  the  FSLN 
Party, 

V  In  practice,  the  bases  on  which  to  de- 
velop a  free  and  democratic  Nicaragua  are 
not  being  laid  and  press  freedom  has  been 
seriously  restricted.  The  elections  have  t>een 
postponed  until  1985  by  orders  of  the  PSLN 
Party  without  any  justification.  In  addition. 
Judging  by  the  statements  made  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Directorate  of 
that  organization,  the  nature  of  those  elec- 
tions cannot  in  any  way  be  trusted.  They 
have  described  themselves  as  the  etemsJ 
vanguard  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  and 
have  proclaimed  their  intention  to  remain 
in  power  forever.  The  elections  will  serve 
other  purposes.  The  PSLN  Party  is  an  un- 
touchable: it  arrived  in  power  to  stay,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  people  may  freely 
decide. 
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f  ronnmir  arra 

1  The   production   uoals   outlinctl    in    Un- 
economic   reactualion    plan    have    nol    t>«'»'n 
fulfilled    The  economy   has  nol  been  reacti 
vated  al  a  saUsfaclory  rale 

2  The  Kovernmenl  policy  on  unemploy 
ment  has  been  a  mislake  It  ha.s  promoled 
the  creation  of  iinproductue  jobs,  while  iin 
necessarily  Increasing  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  number  of  army  members,  instead  of 
promotlnu  work  by  creating  ne*  source*,  of 
productive  employment  and  encouraging 
the  pruate  sector  to  invest  In  create  addi 
tional  work  sources 

3  The  government  has  implemented  a 
number  of  controls  with  ceiling  prices  that 
are  Iselo*  the  production  costs  This  dls 
courages  production  and  investments  m 
those  areas 

4  The  lack  of  definition  ab<.)ut  the  scope 
of  the  stale  s  area  and  it.s  characteristic  does 
not  permit  one  to  visualise  a  mixed  economy 
system  Rather  it  seems  that  state  capital 
tsm  IS  being  implemented  The  political  un 
certainty  the  seizure  of  lands  and  compa 
nies.  the  Illegal  expropriations  and  confisca 
lions  and  the  political  manipulation  of  the 
latxjr  .sectors  in  this  respect  confirm  this 
statement 

Socxal  ar^a 

Ail  programs  planned  for  the  social  bene 
fit  of  our  people  such  as  those  in  the  area 
of  health  housing  and  education,  must  be 
based  on  a  healthy  economic  development 
A  climate  of  political  confidence  is  required 
for  this 

Since  a  suitable  '■limatf  fnr  production 
dot's  not  exist  in  Nicaragua,  the  plans  aime<i 
at  benefitting  the  people  will  be  reduced  in 
the  practice  to  mediocre  results,  such  a.s 
those  of  the  single  health  system 

CCNERAl.  CONCLUSION 

All  the  at>ove  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
mast  radical  sectors  viithln  the  rei.N  Party 
of  clear  Marxist  U-ninisI  tendency  arr 
laying  the  groundviork  to  implement  ir. 
Nicaragua  a  communist  political  economic 
project,  with  the  capitalism  of  a  totalitarian 
slate  and  witfi  the  sut>sequent  restrict  lon.s 
of  all  cUizeas  freedoms 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

riNAl    RErOimrNDATION 

In  view  of  the  alxive  problems,  which 
threaten  to  lead  us  toward  economic  and  po 
litical  chaos  the  first  maiiifestatiorvs  o( 
which  are  now  being  felt  COSEP  reiterates 
Its  position  that  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  is 
by  reactivating  true  national  unity  by  re 
turning  to  the  original  guidelines  of  the  na 
tional  government  program  which  guaran 
teed  this  unity 

Therefore  we  urge  the  National  Recon 
St  ruction  Government  and  the  conscientioiis 
and  patriotic  leaders  within  the  FSI^N  to 
return  to  the  guidelines  of  the  government 
program  Only  in  this  manner  will  we  be 
able  to  reactivate  the  economy  to  suitable 
levels,  to  resolve  our  people  s  basic  problems 
and  to  truly  democratize  our  fatherland 
giving  a  specific  and  real  meaning  ttif  idea 
lit  a  free  Nicaragua  • 


Xn}'fy7}hpr 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title     IV    of    Setiale     Resolution    4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,    1977.    calls    for   establishment    of   a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all    meetings   and    hearings   of   Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com 
mittees,  and  committees  of  conference 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to    notify    the    Office    of    the    Senate 
Daily  Digest     designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee    of    the    time,    place,    and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched 
uled.  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
HI  the  meetings  as  they  occur 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  *ill  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten 
sions  of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con 
cREssioNAi.  RtroRD  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul 
ing  will  be  indicated  by    placement   of 
an  a.sterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 


Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 25,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today  s  Record 

Meetings  S<  HtDfLED 

DECFMHFR  I 

2  00  p  m 
Conferees 
On  S   2080   establishing  public  buildings 
r>olicies   for   the   Federal   Oovemment, 
permanently    establishing    the    Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General  Serv 
ices  Administration,  authorizing  funds 
for    fi.scal    year    1981    for   the   construe 
tion     renovation     and   maintenance  of 
public  buildings  and  related  activities 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Service 

S  145.  Capitol 

DECEMBER  2 

9  00  a  m 

Special  on  Aging 
To    resume    oversight    hearings    on    tht 
social  security  system  and  on  propoaed 
changes  thereto 

6226  i:)irksen  Building 

OECLMBER  3 

9  30  a  m 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  tn  examine  the  Feder 
al  responsibility   to  Stale  and  local  law 
enforcemi-nt    in    the    field    of    criminal 
Justice 

2228  Dirk.sen  BiiiMinK 
2  00  p  m 
Special  on  Aging 
To   continue   overMght    hearings   on   the 
social  security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  thereto 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


DEC'EMBKH  4 

1 1)  00  a  m 
Special  on  Aging 
To   continue   oversight    hearings  on   the 
social  security  system  and  on  proposed 
changes  thereto 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  November  20,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C  Byrd,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Slate  of  West  Virginia. 


PKATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

It  IS  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy 
name,  O  Most  High: 

To  show  forth  Thy  loving  kindness  in 
the  morning  and  Thy  faithfulness  every 
night  —PsSilms  92:  1.  2. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  thank  Thee  tor  the 
blessings  of  life  in  this  free  land — for 
the  fruits  of  the  soil,  the  untold  resources 
of  tlie  Earth,  the  opportunities  for  work 
and  play  and  healthful  living,  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  written  word,  for  pub- 
lic education  and  regard  for  every  per- 
son's welfare.  As  we  thank  Thee  for 
these  and  all  Thy  mercies,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  guide  us  here  in  all  our  actions 
to  complete  the  work  before  us  to  the 
end  that  every  citizen  may  have  full  civil 
rights,  equality  under  law,  and  a  life  with 
dignity  and  eternal  meaning.  Make  our 
Nation  great  in  that  greatness  which 
alone  Is  pleasing  to  Thee,  even  the  right- 
eousness of  obeying  Thy  law  and  doing 
Thy  holy  will.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr  Macnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us    Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D  C  .  November  25,  1980. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Dfnnis  DeConcini. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O   Macn-uson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  ten.- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE   MrWORTTY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


LET     US     FIGHT     INFLATION     AND 
FORGET  ABOUT  KEMP-ROTH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Last  week  Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pedertd  Re- 
serve System,  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy.  He  used  that  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  Fed's  experienc*  with  its 
year-old  policy  of  concentrating  on  con- 
trolling money  supply  aggregates  whlJe 
allowing  interest  rates  to  swing  freely. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Volcker  con- 
sistently returned  to  the  theme  that  the 
fight  against  inflation  cannot  be  left  up 
to  the  Fed  alone.  Lack  of  an  effective  in- 
comes policy  and  only  moderate  success 
over  the  past  year  at  reining  in  Federal 
spending  have  placed  too  great  a  burden 
on  monetary  policy. 

Tight  money  discourages  investment. 
If  the  Fed  is  forced  to  fight  inflation  with 
tight  money,  the  entire  economy  will  suf- 
fer over  the  long  run  from  the  failure  to 
increase  our  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  Volcker  makes  this  point  force- 
fuUy  in  his  statement: 

The  point  is  sometimes  made  that,  in 
theory,  monetary  restraint,  sustained  strong- 
ly enough  and  long  enough,  can  alone  do  the 
Job  of  restoring  price  stability.  Perhaps  so — 
in  the  long  run  But  over  what  period  of  time 
and  at  what  unnecessary  cost.  In  recurrent 
pressures  on  financial  marlcets,  in  Inhibiting 
Investment  and  dampening  productivity.  In 
lost  output  and  deferred  growth? 

At  what  cost  indeed.  Currently,  the 
automobile  Industry  Is  staggering  from 
the  high  cost  of  Inventory  financing  and 
consumer  credit.  The  housing  Industry  Is 
also  under  severe  pressures  from  high 
mortgage  rates. 

One  can  argue  that  these  shocks  from 
restrictive  monetary  policy  will  be  short- 
lived since  monetary  restraint  will  soon 
reduce  Inflationary  expectations  and 
thus  interest  rates. 

However,  Mr.  Volcker,  obviously  a 
strong  supporter  of  monetary  restraint, 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  monetarism. 

But  the  world  at  large — the  real  world  of 
huge  prolonged  deficits,  of  wage  bargaining 
building  in  rising  costs  for  years  ahead,  of 
enormous  pressure  to  protect  established 
competitive  positions  and  living  standards 
even  when  productivity  cannot  support 
them — will  not  focus  on  the  technicalities  of 
the  various  M's,  the  precise  targets,  or  short- 
run  fluctuations  about  those  targets. 


I  would  hope  that  President-elect 
Reagan's  economic  advisers  have  taken 
note  of  Mr.  Volcker's  warnings.  I  hope 
that  they  will  rethink  their  support  for 
massive,  across  the  board,  consumption 
oriented,  personal  tax  cuts.  TTilrty  per- 
cent tax  cuts  for  everyone,  when  meas- 
ured against  promises  to  increase  defense 
and  hold  entitlements  harmless,  assure 
large  Federal  deficits.  And  large  Federal 
deficits  will  leave  the  Fed  fighting  alone 
against  inflation,  on  only  one  front. 

I  hope  that  when  Mr.  Reagan  sends  up 
his  budget  and  tax-cutting  plan  next 
year,  he  will  heed  Mr.  Volcker's  advice, 
and  abandon  the  fiscal  radicalism  that 
characterized  the  campaign  period.  Both 
tax  equity  €ind  fiscal  responsibility  de- 
mand a  new  approach. 

The  Congress  is  anxious  to  work  with 
the  President-elect  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  halt  the  corrosive  effects  of 
10  percent  Inflation. 

But  Senate  Democrats  cannot  support 
a  fiscal  plan,  based  on  campaign  prom- 
ises and  utterly  unrealistic  assumptions, 
which  leaves  the  entire  burden  of  fight- 
ing inflation  on  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Volcker  put  the  issue  succinctly: 

We  need  the  perception  and  the  reality 
that  essential  monetary  restraint  will  be 
combined  with  persistent  and  effective  poli- 
cies In  other  directions  so  that  monetary  re- 
straint can  be  tolerable  and  sustainable 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MXNORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


THE  DISASTER  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Italian  people,  who  have  never  been 
strangers  to  the  devastation  of  nature, 
have  suffered  yet  another  tragedy.  The 
earthquake  that  struck  southern  Italy 
in  the  Provinces  of  Salerno.  Naples, 
Potenza,  and  Avellino  has  left  more 
than  1,000  dead  and  has  rendered  many 
thousands  homeless.  We  do  not  ye^  know 
the  extent  of  this  tragedy.  We  know  only 
that  it  is  immense. 

As  the  fullest  extent  of  this  disaster 
becomes  known,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
know  better  the  kinds  of  assistance  that 
may  be  required  for  the  Injured,  the 
hungry,  and  the  homeless.  The  United 
States  should  and  will  be  quickly  forth - 
comiiig  in  its  help  for  the  Italian  people, 
for,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  we  have 
a  special  bond  of  kinship  and  solidarity 
with  the  nation  that  has  contributed  so 
generously  to  the  richness  of  America. 
For  the  moment,  we  can  only  join  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  other  leaders  through- 
out the  world  In  expressing  to  Prime 


This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Minister  Prelonl,  his  newly  established 
government,  and  the  people  of  Italy  our 
profound  sorrow  and  wUUngnesa  to  help. 

For  my  part,  I  offer  my  own  commit- 
ment, a  commitment  that  will  be  shared 
equally  and  fully  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  this  Chamber,  and  that  Is  to  as- 
sist In  moving  qulcldy  and  expeditiously* 
any  special  legislation  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  assistance  needed 
from  the  American  people.  I  shall  ask  the 
administration  to  advise  the  Congress  Jit 
the  earliest  possible  date  of  any  assist- 
ance requiring  special  legislation  and  I 
assure  the  administration  of  my  fullest 
cooperation  as  we  attempt  to  respond  to 
this  awful  disaster. 

For  the  record,  and  as  an  Indication  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  event.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  this  morning  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 
Toll    Mat    Oo    Hichcii     Historic    Areas   in 

RuiNa — Victims    Are   Trapped    rot    Hocnis 

IN    WricKAGE 

Rome.  November  34 —More  th»n  1,000 
people  were  killed  and  several  thousand  were 
injured  In  the  earthquake  last  night  In 
southern  Italy,  the  Italian  Interior  Mlnlatry 
lald  tonight. 

However,  reliable  casualty  flgurea  were 
still  unavailable  tonight  from  several  moun- 
tain villages  and  hamlets  In  the  Apennines 
near  Potensa  and  AveUlno,  east  of  Naples 
Destroyed  bridges  and  roads,  fog  and  severed 
telephone  line*  slowed  rescue  operations. 

Worst  hit  were  the  provinces  of  Naples. 
Salerno,  Potenza  and  AveUlno  The  Govern- 
ment said  that  97  municipalities  suffered 
serious  damage 

»    or     10     HOUSES    OISTROTCO 

At  least  300  dead  were  reported  In  the 
town  of  Sant  Angelo  de'  Lombard!,  a  few 
miles  east  of  AveUlno  where  9  out  of  10 
houses  were  reported  destroyed 

The  plight  of  the  town  was  not  known 
until  mldmornlng.  when  a  local  offlclal  suc- 
ceeded In  broadcasting  distress  calls  over  a 
private  radio 

In  Balvano.  a  mountain  vUIage  southwest 
of  Potenza.  about  a  hundred  people  were 
killed  at  Sunday  evening  mass  when  the 
facade  of  a  medieval  church  crumbled 
About  400  people  were  attending  mass 

The  historic  center  of  Potenza  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  lay  In  ruins  today  Historic 
quarters,  with  their  ancient  buildings,  also 
suffered  moat  in  other  towns 

The  earthquake  hit  at  7  3a  P  M  yesterday, 
a  time  when  most  people  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages  of  southern  Italy  were  seated  at 
dinner  tables. 

The  nrst  tremor  measured  6  8  on  the 
Rlchter  scale  Many  more  tremors  -32  In 
one  omclal  report  -followed  over  a  period 
of  several  hours  The  ensuing  tremors  were 
less  violent  than  the  first  shock,  but  wit- 
nesses reported  that  a  large  number  of 
people  were  killed  or  injured  when  buildings 
damaged  by  the  first  trenvir  collapsed  under 
the  impact  of  the  subsequent  ones 

The  Rlchter  scale  Is  a  measure  of  ground 
motion  as  recorded  by  seismographs  An 
earthquate  registering  6  can  cause  severe 
damage,  one  registering  7  Is  considered 
"major  •  and  capable  of  causing  widespread 
damage    The   San   Francisco   earthquake   In 


190fl.  which  occurred  before  the  Rlchter 
scale  was  devised,  has  been  estimated  at  8  3. 
The  Italian  earthquake  was  felt  from  the 
Island  of  Sicily  in  the  south  to  Trieste  in 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  nation.  No 
casualties  were  re{>orted  In  the  north. 

The  destruction  and  the  casualties  oc- 
curred In  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles  In  southern  Italy  between  Caserta.  10 
miles  north  of  Naples,  and  Potenza.  90  miles 
east  of  Naples 

1«7S    QUAKE    KILLED    SeT 

The  epicenter  of  the  quake  was  halfway 
between  Potenza  and  AveUlno.  the  two  worst- 
hit  provincial  capitals.  Tiny  Pescopagano, 
the  closest  town  to  the  center  of  the  quake. 
was  virtually  razed  but  suffered  only  19 
casualties,  according  to  the  Interior  Ministry 
First  reports  that  more  than  70  people  had 
died  In  the  town  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
the  ministry  said 

The  last  major  earthquake  that  struck 
Italy  killed  997  people  In  the  northern  Prlull 
region  in   1978 

Thousands  of  soldiers,  firemen  car»blnlerl 
forest  guards,  local  policemen  and  Red  Cross 
volunteers  took  part  today  In  the  rescue  op- 
erations 

Camera  crews  for  RAI.  the  national  Italian 
television  network,  gave  distraught  residents 
In  the  stricken  towns  a  chance  to  tell  friends 
and  relatives  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
tliat  they  had  survived  For  many  this  was 
the  only  way  to  communicate  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  telephone  lines  were 
down  In  much  of  the  affected  area 

In  Rome,  the  Interior  Ministry  set  up  a 
bank  of  telephone  lines  for  people  to  call 
:i\  with  news  aiid  questions  about  relatives 
The  numbers  were  announced  on  television 

CABINET     AIDE     RUNS     RESCUE 

In  mldafternoon.  Interior  Minister  Vlr- 
glnlo  Rognonl  announced  that  Giuseppe 
Zamberlettl,  a  Christian  EXemocratlc  Member 
of  Parliament,  was  put  In  charge  of  the  res- 
cue operation  He  served  In  the  same  role 
after  the  Frliill  quake 

Army  trucks  took  hundreds  of  tents  and 
campers  to  the  Potenza-AvelUno  area  Heli- 
copters new  m  blood  plasma  and  other  medi- 
cal supplies  Field  hospitals  were  set  up  In 
many  towns  Naples,  the  largest  stricken  city, 
served  as  the  logistic*  center 

As  night  fell,  however.  It  was  clear  that 
t.'iousands  of  survivors  would  spend  the 
night  without  shelter  protected  against  the 
damp  cold  by  open  fires  and  borrowed  blan- 
kets 

In  the  cities  of  Potenza  and  AveUlno  as 
well  as  some  of  the  bigger  towns  of  the  re- 
gion, re.scue  workers  continued  their  opera- 
tions Into  the  night  uilng  generator-driven 
learchllghts  provided  by  the  army  as  they 
dug  In  the  ruins  of  buildings 

Although  hopes  of  rescuing  survivors 
dwindled  a  9-year-old  girl  was  found  alive 
m  the  Potenza  area  around  noon  today,  more 
than  16  hours  after  the  quake  In  Naples  a 
ynung  girl  and  her  mother  were  rescued  alive 
ii.'ter  16  hours  under  the  rubble  of  a  nine- 
story  apartment  building  that  had  coUapsed 

Mr  B.^KER  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  whatever  purpoiC  he 
may  require 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  5  minute.s  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi.'^con.sln, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader 


UNITED  STATES  AND  WEST  EURO- 
PEAN DISAGREEMENTS  OVER 
THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  THREAT- 
PART  2 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago,  on  October  25,  1979,  I  gave  a  speech 
In  the  Senate  demonstrating  the  sharp 
disagreements  over  military  policy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies.  I  said  then  that  these  disagree- 
ments were  becoming  more  common  and 
more  serious.  My  conclusion  was  that  the 
disagreements  over  military  policy  are 
illustrative  of  the  widening  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  West 
European  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  to  NATO,  and  these  differ- 
ences can  result  in  irreparable  harm  to 
the  alliance. 

The  major  fact  that  I  brought  forward 
in  my  speech  of  1  year  ago  was  that  West 
Germany  appeared  to  be  planning  in- 
creases in  its  defense  budget  significantly 
below  the  3 -percent  rate  of  Increase 
agreed  to  by  the  NATO  allies.  My  analy- 
sis of  the  available  figures  indicated  that 
while  West  German  defense  plans  called 
for  a  defense  budget  increase  of  about  3 
percent  in  1980.  it  would  only  achieve 
atxjut  2  percent  m  1981  and  less  in  the 
following  2  years.  This  analysis  was 
bii-sed  on  projections  of  inflation  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  West  Germany. 

Moreover,  I  pointed  out  that  other 
NATO  governments,  including  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands,  might  also  fall 
.substantially  below  the  3-percent  pledge 

The  evidence  is  now  undeniable  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  NATO  allies 
are  falling  behind  the  3-percent  real 
growth  defense  goal.  Among  the  reasons 
offered  by  NATO  and  European  spokes- 
men are  inflation,  budgetar>-  pressures, 
and  lack  of  public  support  for  higher  de- 
fense spending. 

An  article  In  the  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  Is.sue  of  October  27, 
1980,  reports  that  real  defense  spending 
in  West  Germany  will  be  below  3  percent 
in  1980.  and  that  only  by  manipulating 
budgetary  figures  to  include  questionable 
items  Is  there  an  increase  cIo.se  to  the 
pledge.  Among  the  questionable  items 
included  in  the  German  defense  budget 
IS  an  arms  package  for  Turkey  consist- 
ing of  old  military  equipment.  The  fol- 
lowing nations  will  also  probably  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  3-percent  target  in  1981, 
according  to  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology : 

The  Netherlands  has  limited  Its  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  to  1  5  per- 
cent. 

In  Denmark  a  debate  is  taking  place 
over  a  proposal  to  freeze  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  next  4  years 

In  Belgium,  .serious  economic  problems 
are  forcing  cutbacks  on  miliUm'  activi- 
ties. 

In  Italy  an  mflatlon  rate  of  about  18 
percent  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  3- 
percent  target  will  be  met. 

No  one  expects  Portugal  to  come  close 
to  the  3-percent  target. 

Turkey  is  expecting  at  best,  a  55-per- 
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cent  inflation  rate  in  1981  and  it  is  also 
unlikely  that  it  will  meet  the  target. 

A  recent  news  report  out  of  London 
discloses  a  battle  over  the  defense 
budget  taking  place  In  the  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  Treasury 
Ministry  is  recommending  that  defense 
expenditures  be  held  down  over  the  next 
3  years.  According  to  the  Washington 
Post.  British  defense  ofBclals  acknowl- 
edge that  the  3-pcrcent  target  is  un- 
likely to  be  met  this  year.  The  reason  as 
In  several  other  European  countries,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  high  rate  of  Inflation, 

I  might  add,  that  a  year  ago  I  made 
an  Inquiry  to  the  British  Embassy  about 
this  question  of  real  defense  spending. 
My  calculations  Indicated  that,  based  on 
official  British  figures,  their  defense 
spending  could  increase  by  3  percent  in 
real  terms  only  If  there  was  a  drastic 
reduction  In  their  Inflation  rate.  The 
reply  I  received  was  that  the  British 
Government  expected  to  meet  the  3 -per- 
cent target.  Apparently,  those  who  made 
the  reply  did  not  adequately  take  into 
account  the  problem  of  inflation. 

But  those  who  may  feel  gloomy  over 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  NATO  allies 
to  live  up  to  their  3-percent  spending 
pledge  can  take  some  cheer.  Apparently, 
Luxembourg,  that  tower  of  military 
strength  In  Western  Europe,  Is  exoected 
to  reach  the  3 -percent  target  in  1981. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  there 
Is  something  about  the  military  threat 
that  does  not  add  up.  The  Impetus  for 
Increasing  our  own  militarj'  spending 
comes  largely  from  the  perception  in 
Washington  of  a  growing  Soviet  military 
threat  to  NATO,  a  threat  that  is  aimed 
at  Western  Europe.  Yet,  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  appear  to  be  either  re- 
neging or  dragging  their  feet  on  the 
matter  ol  increasing  their  defense 
spending.  Spokesmen  for  NATO  and 
others  cite  economic  and  budgetary 
pressures  as  the  main  reason  for  the 
Europeans  falling  behind  the  3 -percent 
target. 

That  may  be.  But  does  not  it  tell  us 
something  about  the  way  the  Europeans 
view  their  priorities,  their  military  re- 
quirements, and  the  Soviet  military 
threat?  I  assume  that  If  the  Europeans 
felt  strongly  enough  about  the  Soviet 
threat,  they  would  meet  the  3-percent 
target  despite  the  economic  constraints. 

If  the  European  countries  do  not  meet 
the  3-percent  target,  that  ought  to  be 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  to  re- 
assess our  own  priorities. 

The  Soviets  are  undoubtedly  building 
up  their  military  capabilities.  The  Issue 
Is  what  do  American  interests  require 
In  terms  of  our  own  defense  spending? 

Popular  or  not,  proposals  to  Increase 
the  defense  budget  need  to  be  carefully 
scrutinized.  And  at  some  potat  in  the  de- 
liberations. I  would  like  someone  to  ex- 
plain the  divergence  of  views  that  appear 
to  exist  between  Washington  and  most 
of  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe  with 
respect  to  NATO's  military  requirements. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  article  from 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technolog>', 
October  27.  1980,  entitled  "Doubt  Cast 
on  NATO's  3-Percent  Real  Growth  De- 
fense Goal,"  and  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  October  26,  1980,  en- 
titled "Britain  Cutting  Defense  Outlays 
Despite  Promise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Cutting  Dxtenss  Outlats  Despite 

Promise 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr  ) 

London,  October  24, — E>ocumenl«  leaked 
apparently  by  angry  defense  officials  here 
show  that  the  British  Treasury  has  prop>osed 
substantial  cuts  in  the  country's  planned 
military  spending  over  the  next  three  years 
which  would  undermine  Its  commitment  to 
meet  NATO  targets  for  Increased  defense 
outlays. 

The  documents  are  diplomatically  embar- 
rassing both  to  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  whose  government  has  promised 
adherence  to  a  3  percent  .VATO-wlde  annual 
Increase,  and  to  the  Carter  administration, 
which  proposed  that  goal  for  the  alliance  In 
1977  and  has  considered  Britain  a  bulwark 
of  compliance.  The  British  Treasury  has  put 
a  Ud  on  such  defense  spending  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  has  recommended  that  more 
than  (1  billion  be  cut  from  planned  Increases 
over  the  next  three  years. 

Thatcher  could  stlU  override  the  Treasury's 
recommendations,  but  defense  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  the  3  percent  target  Is 
unlikely  to  be  met  this  year. 

Elarller,  the  Thatcher  government  had 
trumpeted  Its  commitment  to  the  full  3  per- 
cent defense  Increases  as  evidence  of  Us 
strong  loyalty  to  U.S.  leadership  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

(The  White  House  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refused  to  comment  on  the  evidence  of 
changes  In  British  military  spending.] 

American  officials  have  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Britain  in  trying  to  prod  West  Ger- 
many and — outside  NATO — Japan  to  raise 
theu  defense  budgets.  Despite  sometimes  in- 
tense pressure  from  Washington,  the  smaller 
NATO  nations  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land are  falling  short  of  the  proclaimed  goal 

Until  now,  Thatcher  has  exempted  defense 
from  her  monetarist  economic  policy  of 
budgetary  cutbacks. 

But  the  recommendations  of  Treasury, 
leaked  yesterday,  could  mean  that  Britain's 
defense  spending  would  rise  by  only  half  the 
3  percent  NATO  target  through  1984,  al- 
though Thatcher's  Defense  Secretary  Francis 
Pym  said  today  that  final  decisions  have  not 
yet  been  made. 

Defense  officials  and  military  oommanders 
are  fighting  the  Treasury's  spending  re- 
straints in  a  bureaucratic  battle  that  became 
public  with  the  leak  to  Britain's  domestic 
news  service,  the  Press  Association,  of  the 
secret  government  documents  revealing  not 
only  the  Treasury's  plans  but  the  military's 
objections.  Pym  has  acknowledged  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  documents  and  begun  an 
Investigation  Into  their  leak,  which  violates 
Britain's  draconian  Offlclal  Secrets  Act. 

In  a  confidential  letter  to  Pym  last  month, 
Thatcher's  top  budget  cutter.  Treasury  Chief 
Secretary  John  Blffen,  said  defense  must 
now  "accept  a  fair  share"  of  new.  across-the- 
board  spending  cuts  because  of  the  country's 
"acute  economic  difficulty."  BlfTen  told  Pjrm 
that  "clearly  this  would  mean  that  we  would 
not  meet  the  3  percent  target." 


Thatcher's  pledge  to  reduce  govemmeDt 
spending  during  Britain's  •oonomlc  crisis 
apparently  may  now  be  given  precedence 
over  the  commitment  to  meet  the  NATO 
target.  "A  strong  defense  requires  a  strong 
economy."  Blffen  wrote  to  Pym  In  mid- 
September. 

But  the  Defense  Ministry's  top  civil 
servant.  Permanent  Undersecretary  Prank 
Ccmper  warned  Pym  in  a  secret  memo  a  few 
weeks  later  that  Britain's  mlUtary  chiefs  of 
staff  were  "naturally  seriously  conceread" 
about  the  effect  the  reductions  would  have 
on  operations  and  weapons  buying. 

Even  before  Blffen  sent  his  letter  recoir- 
mendlng  the  new  cuts,  the  military  chle's 
complained  to  Cooper  at  a  meeting  la  Av.- 
gust,  according  to  another  secret  memo,  that 
they  were  being  given  too  little  money  for 
major  weapons  programs. 

Pym  then  said  at  another  meeting  two 
days  later,  according  to  the  documents,  that 
he  "could  not  rule  out  the  option  of  slower 
progress  'towards  plans  to  Improve  manning 
levels  In  the  Army  over  the  next  few  years." 

Britain's  chief  of  staff.  Adm.  Terence 
Lewln.  responded  that  the  military  chiefs 
would  prefer  to  review  Britain's  overall  de- 
fense commitment*  instead.  Present  and 
former  defense  officials  had  previously 
warned  that  Britain's  participation  in  NATO 
deployment  might  have  to  be  reduced  to 
afford  the  tia  billion  for  replacing  Britain's 
multiple-warhead  Trident  submarine-based 
nuclear  missile  system  T'he  recently  reduced 
TYldent  program  remains  protected  from 
further  cuts  In  planned  defense  spending. 

Pym  has  already  ordered  minor  changes 
In  Britain's  military  deployment,  reducing 
the  cruising  speed  of  British  ships  on  NATO 
duty  In  the  Mediterranean  to  save  fuel,  pull- 
ing two  British  frlRates  out  of  a  NATO  exer- 
cise and  canceling  loint  exercises  with 
Danish  forces,  according  to  the  documents 

Cooj>er  warned  Pym  in  a  confidential 
memo  two  weeks  a«o  of  "evidence  of  more 
NATO  and  international  awareness  of  our 
reduction  in  activity  levels"  at  a  time  when 
the  "International  situation  had  deterior- 
ated dangerously"  because  of  the  Iraqi- 
Iranian  war. 

Dotrrr  Cast  on  NATO's  3-Percent  Real 
Growth  DErrNsl  Ooal 

I  By  Eueene  Kozlcharowl 

Brt7s<5H.s — Pretlmlnarv  forecast  indicates 
that  almost  everv  European  member  nation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treatv  Oreanlzation 
win  fsll  to  meet  the  alliance's  poal  of  3  per- 
cent real  growth  In  annual  defense  spending 
In  1981.  according  to  NATO  officials  here. 

The  officials  who  have  been  closelv  moni- 
torlne  defense  budget  proleetlons  for  the 
comlne  year  told  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Ttchvolocv  that,  deoendlne  on  the  individ- 
ual national  Inflation  mtes  tiny  tuxembourg 
appears  to  be  the  only  European  alliance 
member  deflnltelv  to  hit  a  3  percent  plus 
growth  In  real  defense  spending. 

The  officials  pointed  out  that  the  eoal  of 
3  percent  real  growth  in  defense  spending 
was  a  linchpin  of  U  S  forelen  policy  In  1977 
when  President  Jimmy  Carter  convinced  the 
alliance  to  back  incressed  soendine  for  de- 
fense to  counter  a  massive  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary modernization  program.  They  added 
that  it  Is  even  possible  the  US  will  not  meet 
the  required  3  percent  real  growth  figure  for 
Fiscal   1981, 

"There  are  serious  concerns  about  this 
whole  question  of  3  percent."  one  NATO  offl- 
clal said 

Acknowledging  the  problem,  NATO  Secre- 
tary General   Joseph  Luns  recently  said  all 
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NATO  member  nation  budRets  will  rome  un- 
der increasing  proMurc  In  the  next  few  years 
"It  would  appear  that  the  Immediate  eco- 
nomic future  for  the  NATO  alllei  will  be 
marked  by  continued  hlyh  Inflation  rales. 
IncreaslnK  unemployment.  low  economic 
growth  and  prolonged  balance  of  payments 
problems.  ■  he  said 

He  added  that  competition  for  decllnlni? 
government  revenues  Is  quite  Intense,  with 
continuous  pressure  for  greater  government 
spending  on  economic  relief  measures,  at  the 
aacrmce   of   other   budgetary   demands 

"This  situation  seems  hardly  propitious  for 
Improving  upon  the  current  ratio,  by  which, 
for  example.  Western  Europe  expends  .seven 
times  more  on  social  welfare  than  on  defense 
"Rather.  ut.Iess  povernments  can  find  ways 
to  build  broader  public  support  for  greater 
eSorts  In  the  defense  field,  which  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  I  find  dIfBcult  to  forecast 
with  any  confidence,  many  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  doing  well  merely  to  maintain  defense 
expenditures  at  their  prcMQt  levels."  the 
otnclal  said 

Luns  said  the  alliance's  defense  difllcultlea 
are  taking  place  while  Soviet  defense  ex- 
penditures rise  "The  Soviet  defense  budget 
Is  rising  at  the  rate  of  4-5  percent  In  real 
terms  each  year  and  stands  now  at  the 
equivalent  of  about  J180  billion  " 

NATO  officials  said  that  already  In  Fiscal 
1980  many  alliance  members  were  struggling 
to  meet  the  3  percent  real  growth  figure  as 
the  price  of  oil  and  Inflation  rates  cut  Into 
national  budgets  West  Oermany.  which  Is 
considered  a  mainstay  of  European  nations 
In  NATO,  barely  hit  the  3  percent  real  growth 
figure  after  approving  a  supplemental  fuel 
expenditure  and  by  Including  In  Its  defense 
budget  an  arms  package  of  old  military 
equipment  that  went  to  Turkey 

The  ofnclals  said  the  following  nations  will 
probably  fall  to  meet  the  3  percent  target  In 
1981: 

Holland— The  country's  $S  5  billion  de- 
fense budget  limits  growth  in  real  terins  to 
1  5  percent 

Denm.\rk — The  Danish  government  Is  In 
a  serious  battle  wlt.^i  opposition  parties  and 
other  NATO  nations  over  Its  plan'*  to  freeze 
de.'ciise  spending  In  real  growth  for  the  next 
four  years.  1981-85  The  Danish  government 
position  prompted  a  letter  from  Defence 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  that  expressed 
doubts  the  Dnnlsh  military  will  be  able  to 
perform  N.^TO  tasks  In  the  future 

Belgium — With  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. Belgium's  defense  forces  have  been 
forced  to  cut  back  on  military  exercises,  air 
force  training  flights  and  troop  movements 
Because  of  a  lick  of  fuel,  the  Belgian  armed 
forces  were  forced  to  u.se  the  railroads  to 
move  etjulpment  and  personnel 

ItaJy— With  an  Inflation  rate  of  about 
18  percent  a  year,  only  a  major  defense  ap- 
propriation will  carry  Italian  spending  over 
the  3  percent  figure  Lack  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  Inrreislng  unemploy.-nent  also  will 
make  Inroads  In  efforts  to  bolster  defen.se 
spending 

West  Oermany  -Sharp  downturn  In  the 
West  German  eonomy  with  predictions  of 
only  1  percent  In  economic  growth  In  the 
next  ye.ar,  plu\  rising  unemployment,  Indi- 
cates thxt  West  Germany's  real  growth  In 
defense  win  be  below  the  3  percent  mark 
NATO  officials  predict  It  will  reach  about 
2  8  percent,  but  the  Increasing  cost  of  de- 
fense systems  In  the  midst  of  a  major  defence 
modernliatlori  program  could  reduce  the 
figure  further 

Portugal  — E-oriomlcally  hamstrung  In  the 
last  sev»ral  )ears.  Portugal  has  had  to  live 
largely  or  the  aid  of  other  alliance  members 


and  no  one  sees  It  coming  close  to  a  3  per- 
cent  figure  In   real  defense   Increases 

Turkey — Only  a  major  balluut  earlier  this 
year  prevented  the  Turkish  economy  from 
collapsing  and  Western  military  leaders  fore- 
see difficult  times  ahead  Turkish  military 
leaders  ore  predicting  a  ^')  percent  Inflation 
rate  for  1081.  whl.-h  wovild  be  a  major 
achievement,  considering  that  skyrocketing 
Inflation  rate  thU  year  was  almost  double 

NATO  ofnclals  said  Inflation  rates  also  will 
determine  whether  other  European  alliance 
members,  the  Unltel  Kingdo.n.  and  Norway 
In  particular,  will  hit  the  3  percent  real 
growth  target  They  noted  that  Ixith  coun- 
tries are  almont  self-supporting  In  oil.  but 
major  internal  problems  have  led  to  high 
unenipluyn-.ent  and  expensive  social  pro- 
grams tha*.  compete  directly  with  defense 
outlays 

While  the  government  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  In  England  has  publicly  endorsed 
a  strong  defense,  an  18  percent  Inflation  rate 
and  massive  unemployment  are  key  national 
Issues 

In  the  case  of  Norway,  one  ofTlclal  said. 
"It  Is  one  of  the  stronger  performers  In  the 
alliance  "  with  hopes  running  high  that  It 
will  achieve  the  targeted  spending.  The  ofTl- 
clala  said  Luxembourg's  defense  spending 
will  increa.e  by  4  percent  In  real  terms  In 
1981.  but  added  that  the  small  nation  Is 
only  a  marginal  contributor  to  the  alliances 
force  structure  Luxembourg's  defense 
budget  in  1979  was  atxjut  »400  inllllon  The 
N.\TO  ofTlclals  added  that  Canada  Is  expected 
to  rearh  3  percent  In  real  growth  In  defens* 
spending  In  1981.  the  country's  second  year 
In  a  row  to  achieve  that  figure  after  falling 
short  In  previou.s  years 

A  bright  spot  In  Western  European  spend- 
ing Is  Frances  1981  budget,  which  forecasts 
a  18  percent  Increase  In  defense  spending 
(see  p  63)  Although  no  longer  a  military 
member  of  the  alliance.  France  s  real  spend- 
ing for  defense,  discounting  a  10  5-13  per- 
cent Inflation  rate.  Is  seen  as  a  positive  step 
In  a  rather  bleak  year  by  NATO  ofTlrlals  With 
most  European  NATO  allies  sllpjilng  below 
the  real  growth  amount  required  by  NATO. 
OfTlclals  are  looking  to  Washington  for  lead- 
ership to  Insure  that  NATO  s  defense  posture 
does  not  erode  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 

OfTiClals  point  to  election  ca.^lpalgn  state- 
ments by  both  r'resldent  Carter  and  Repub- 
lican Party  nominee  Ronald  Reagan  firmly 
committing  the  US  to  an  Increase  In  de- 
fense spending  Some  officials,  however,  are 
leery  of  President  Carter  s  sudden  etTorts  to 
make  a  strong  defense  hud^et  a  major  cam- 
paign issue  Ihey  point  to  Carters  perform- 
ance In  1978  when  only  a  last-minute  change 
of  US  pollf-y  p.'evented  the  US  from  fall- 
ing to  meet  the  3  percent  commitment  Al.so, 
It  was  supplemental  funding  and  strong  con- 
gressional action  In  1979  that  pulled  the 
U  S  defense  budget  over  the  3  percent  tar- 
get, they  claim 

While  txjth  Gen  Bernard  Rogers,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander-Ev:rope.  and  top  Defense 
Dept  ofll-lal  Robert  Komer  have  pressed  Eu- 
ropean government  leaders  to  fall  in  line  to 
meet  the  spending  goal.  Internal  national 
problems  hn.e  forced  most  NATO  nations  to 
forego  the  target  Burgeoning  military  sys- 
tem costs  also  ha'.e  serk.usly  crimped  na- 
tional defense  budgets  with  many  nations 
forced  to  defer  or  suspend  certain  acquisi- 
tion programs,  other  officials  asserted 
(AWA.ST  Oct  20,  p  113)  One  ofHclal  said 
Gen  Rogers  has  repeatedly  warned  European 
allies  that  the  19805  Is  a  very  critical  period 
and  a  failure  of  NATO  to  match  Soviet 
spending  will  lead  to  serlr.us  ctmsequences 
"If  the  West  doesn't  meet  the  challcn^je.  we 
will  be  In  for  a  very  rough  time    US    repre- 


sentatives are  Insisting-  that  the  allies  muii 
carry  their  share.  '  he  said 

Other  omclals  assert  President  Carter's 
own  paring  of  the  US  defense  budget  uuh 
major  cutbacks  In  Navy  and  Army  pmjrarr, 
have  given  European  governments  a  t\ayo-i> 
In  cutting  bark  on  their  own  spendlnj?  The? 
claimed  the  OfTlce  of  Management  and 
Budget  cutbacks  In  operations  and  maln> 
nance  funding  for  all  the  services  had  r»- 
d.^ed  military  readiness 

While  some  NATO  officials  maintain  tha- 
the  3  percent  goal  Is  hard  to  quantify  be- 
cause of  many  e.-on^mlc  factors.  Includm- 
Inflation  and  sperlflc  national  policy  con- 
cerning strong  currency,  ethers  say  It  has 
tecvme  a  symtxil  of  strong  alliance  Fallur* 
to  meet  that  goal,  hnwever.  Indicates  a  decl- 
slon  on  the  part  of  national  governments  to 
divert  funds  for  other  programs  subse- 
quently decreasing  maintenance  of  NATO 
strength,  one  ofTiclal  said 

U  S  flrmness  In  meeting  the  3  percent  goal 
Is  a  key  element  In  getting  the  other  allies 
to  make  a  similar  efTort.  he  aald  "The  D3. 
must  stand   up  and  be  counted  " 


RESIGNATION  OF  JAY  JANIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  yes- 
te.'day  Jav  Jams,  the  ChairmHn  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  an- 
nounced hi.s  resignation  efTective  on  De- 
cember 15.  The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
IS  a  relatively  ob^rure  agency  but  it  af- 
fects the  lives  of  milhons  of  Ameriraru. 
It  supervises  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry which  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  Ameri- 
can family.  And  it  plays  a  key  role  in 
designing  programs  and  policies  to 
maintain  a  ste^ady  and  even  flow  of 
mortgage  credit. 

Jay  Janis  has  been  one  of  the  ableit 
and  most  dedicated  Chairmen  the  Bnnk 
Board  has  ever  had  and  his  leadership 
cUl  be  sorely  missed  The  most  impres- 
sive quality  about  Jay  Janis  is  his  deep 
understanding  of  housing  and  housing 
finance.  He  .served  as  a  top  assistant  to 
Housing  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  in  the 
Johnson  administration.  He  then  tie- 
came  a  highly  successful  home  builder 
in  Floridn  He  served  as  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration And,  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  he  has  been  at  the  helm  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  during  the  most 
perilous  period  of  the  history  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry.  'Wracked  by 
double  digit  inflation  and  the  most  se- 
vere earnings  squeeze  in  its  history,  the 
^avings  and  loan  industry  was  most  for- 
tunate to  have  a  regulator  of  Mr  Jams' 
calibre  on  the  Job 

Jay  Janis  also  did  a  superb  job  m 
leading  the  industry  toward  a  more  en- 
lightened lending  ixilicy  in  older,  urban 
neighborhood.s  Today  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry,  more  than  ever  before, 
has  become  actn  e  in  helping  to  revitalize 
hundreds  of  older  neighborhoods  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to 
Jay  Janis 

Also.  Mr.  President.  Jay  Janis,  per- 
haps more  than  anyone  in  Washington, 
appreciates  the  unique  and  vital  rols 
played  by  the  savings  and  loan  Industo' 
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in  our  housing  finance  system.  At  a  time 
when  the  Congress  was  acting  on  the 
most  substantial  financial  restructuring 
legislation  sijice  Uie  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Jays  counsel  and  advice  was 
indispei^sable. 

Mr.  President,  Jay  Janis  has  served 
his  country  well  and  his  departure  from 
the  BaJik  Board  comes  as  a  great  dis- 
appointment. We  in  Uie  Congress  and 
the  country  at  large  owe  him  a  great 
debt. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jay 
Janis.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  until  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  pointed  it  out. 

I  want  to  Join  In  the  comments  the 
Senator  has  made  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Janis. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  has 
served  in  that  position  at  a  more  difficult 
time,  especially  during  a  more  difficult 
transition  period,  and  with  great  dignity 
and  ability,  than  Mr.  Jay  Janis. 

I  think  he  has  a  particular  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  the  role  it  has  played  in  home 
building  throughout  America  for  decades 
now. 

He  has  shown  extreme  courage  in 
working  with  the  new  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee that  was  created  by  this  Congress 
earlier. 

I.  too,  regret  that  he  Is  leaving.  I  un- 
derstand, of  course,  his  reasons  for 
leaving. 

But  I  join  In  the  praise  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  be- 
cause I  think  he  certainly  deserves  those 
comments.  He  has  rendered  the  Nation 
a  real  service. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  SURVTVORS— THE 
ONGOING  TRAGEDY  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  35 
years  a«o.  the  world  witnessed  the  most 
liornble  genocide  knowTi  to  mankind.  As 
Allied  forces  liberated  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  in  1945.  the  dreadful  reali- 
zation of  Nazi  atrocities  becajne  appar- 
ent I  have  .spoken  out  many  times  in  the 
past  about  the  6  million  Jews  who  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis.  I  wii;  continue  to 
speak  about  them,  for  they  must  never 
be  forgotten.  However,  today.  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  the  few  brave  survivors  of 
the  holocaust. 

A  new  and  imprtant  work  has  ju.st 
been  published.  "The  Faith  and  Doubt  of 
Holocaust  Sun-ivors"  by  Reeve  Robert 
Brenner.  Through  interviews  with  holo- 
caust survivors,  the  book  examines  the 
underlying  meaning  of  their  experiences. 
Tlie  personal  testimonies  of  the  survivors 
are  sad  and  tragic,  but  must  be  heard  if 
one  is  to  have  a  true  understanding  of 
the  terror  of  the  holocaust. 

Brenner  maintains  that  "f.hoii.sands  of 


survivors  dLspei-scd  in  all  the  world  re- 
main living  victims  and  witnesses"  of 
the  dreadful  acts  of  the  Nazis.  Victims  of 
brutality  unprecedented  in  modem 
times.  Witnesses  who  demand  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  that  geno- 
cide never  happen  again. 

But  can  this  be  insured?  I  think  not. 
Tlie  nature  of  man  is  such  that  there 
never  can  be  guarantees.  However,  we 
can  move  one  step  closer  to  preventing 
another  holocaust  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  the  genocide  treaty  in  a  show  of  sup- 
port for  human  rights  and  dignity. 

In  Brenner's  books,  one  survivor  of  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp  believes  that 
man  was  to  blame  for  the  holocaust.  Man 
made  the  holocaust,  but  man  also  could 
have  prevented  it.  Man  can  now  help 
prevent  another  genocide  from  occur- 
ring. In  the  words  of  this  survivor,  "God 
gave  man  free  will.  God  did  not  create 
man  a  robot,  but  rather  capable  of  mak- 
ing decisions  and  free  choices." 

Mr.  President.  It  is  time  we  heed  the 
advice  of  a  man  whose  mental  and  physi- 
cal scars  will  be  with  him  forever.  It  Is 
time  that  we  act  and  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  STEPHEN  G. 
BREYER  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  in  exec- 
utive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Stephen  Breyer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  nom- 
ination IS  properly  before  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  was  reported  in  violation  of  Sen- 
ate rule  XXVI  7<a)  il)  in  that  it  was  not 
reported  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  physically  pres- 
ent at  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cu.ss  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
;   debatable  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  Chair  ruling  that 
a  point  of  order  is  not  debatable? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion IS  not  debatable.  The  underlying  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  On  the  question  of 
a  point  of  order  it  is  at  the  sufferance  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
peal, of  course,  is  debatable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  can  an  appeal  be  lodged?  The  Chair 
has  not  issued  any  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
peal ordinarily  would  be  debatable.  It  is 
not  debatable  at  Uiis  point  because  of 
the  underlying  question  which  is  not  de- 
batable. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayhi.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bentsen^  .  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr,  Biden)  .  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon >.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Churchi.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
DuFKiN^  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart  I,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Macnuson).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  'Mr.  Nunni  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone  i. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pelli  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell>  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Garn).  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr  Haya- 
KAWA ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <  Mr 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.    Percy),    and    the    Senator    from 
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Wyoming 
absent 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Regular  order 
Mr   President 

The  PUKSIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr 
Levin'  Are  there  any  other  Senators  lii 
the  Chamber   who   wLsh   to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  37.  as  follows 

(Rollcall  Vote  No   4S5  I^g  | 

YEA  3— 40 


Baucui 

Ford 

Mi)ynlhar. 

Boren 

Olenii 

Nel.%oii 

BradJ*}' 

Heflln 

Pri)«nUre 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Duriilck 

Huddleston 

Raiulaiph 

Byr<l. 

Jacksiirt 

Rlegle 

H«rry  P  .  Jr 

Johnston 

Sarbaiips 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

L«ahy 

Saaaer 

Chiles 

l.e  V 1  n 

Slennls 

Cr»iv»ton 

Long 

Stevetvson 

Culver 

McO'ivern 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Melcher 

Talmadga 

Eattleton 

Mf  izeubaini 

Williams 

E\un 

Mi:i  hell 

NAYS— 37 

Armstronj 

Hatfield 

Schm'.tt 

BAker 

HeUiz 

Schweiker 

BeUtnon 

Helms 

Simpson 

Bi-^rh*  Itz 

Humphrey 

StalTord 

Ch.ffe 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Jepseti 

Thurmf>nd 

C>.hen 

Kaasebaum 

Tower 

ij.L.^rth 

Laxalt 

Warner 

D-):» 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Durr.enlcl 

Ml  CI  u  re 

Young 

t'tirenberger 

.Morgan 

Zonnaky 

Ooldwater 

Precsler 

Hatch 

Hoth 

NOT    VOTINO— 23 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

B^utaea 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Pld»n 

JavtU 

Percy 

Ccjinon 

Kennedy 

Rlblroff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Inirkln 

Malhl.ia 

TaonRaa 

Clam 

MatAunagtt 

WaKcp 

OravBl 

Nunn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  tb.e  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  Is  now  ready  to  rule 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
that  is  not  in  order  We  have  Just  had  u 
rollcall  It  shows  a  quorum  is  present 
No  business  has  Intervened 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct 
There  has  been  no  intervening  business 
since  the  rollcall  To  determine  the 
question  of  order,  the  Chair  will  have  to 
ask  a  representative  of  the  committee, 
since  the  chairman  is  not  here,  if  there 
was  an  actual  majority  of  the  committee 
present  when  the  nomination  was  re- 
ported 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary There  was  not  an  executive  ses- 
sion when  the  vote  on  Mr  Breyer  wa.s 
taken  up  There  was  not  a  physical  ma- 
jority there 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order  so  we  can  hear 
tb.e  Senator  from  Arizona  This  Is  an  Im- 
portiint  statement  we  all  should  hear 


Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  there  was  not  a  physical  majority 
present  when  voting  this  nomination 
out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  then  asks,  how  wiis  the  nomina- 
tion reiKirted  ouf 

Mr  DeCONCINI  It  'a  as  polled  out  by 
a  writtei.  poll  circulated  to  all  the  mem- 
bers 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  recess 


the 
the 
the 
•-he 
the 


Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BEt^rsn,) 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidin) 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon. 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chukchi 
Senator  from  Ala-ska  (Mr  Gravel  i 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  HahtT  tsj. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Ki/ 
NEOvi,  the  Senator  from  Washingum' 
(Mr  \UcNusoN).  the  Senator  from  hT 
wall  (Mr.  MATstjNACAi,  the  Senator  frtjci 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr).  the  Seruuor 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the  Senaior 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncasi  ^m 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  St^- 
_  o       .  I.-  ..  ..        .....  T     j^jji   j^j.p  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Ser^a-^ 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pellj  is  aUseci 
on  ofnclal  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  ijid 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  UUiul 
(Mr    Pell  I   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  (Mr.  DuRENitucti') 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Garni  \he 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (.Mr.  hU- 
THiAS).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <\lr 
Packwoodi.  the  Senator  from  nhnoii 
(Mr.  Percy  I,  the  Senator  from  Aiasi* 
(Mr  STEVENS',  and  the  Senator  frwn 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallopj  are  necessarUy 
absent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

any  other  Senator  In  the  Chamber  »ho 
desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21. 
nays  57,  as  follows 


the  Senator  can  make  the  motion,  but  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  rule  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible 

Mr    DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
Senator  s  motion  to  recess  made  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  relative  to  the  re- 
ce.ss  for  todav? 

Mr    HUMPHREY    That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

CALL    OK    THr    ROLL 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoru.T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names 

((Quorum  No    35  I,eg  | 

Cllenn  Uo>  nlhan 


Armstrong 

Baker  0<>:dw«ter 

Baurus  Hatch 

Bayh  Hi\tne:d 

Beilmon  Hayakawa 

Boren  Heflui 

Boschwltz  Heinz 

Bradley  Helm* 

Bvimpem  HolUriKS 

Burdtck  Huddleslon 

Byrd.  Rum.phrey 

Harry  F    Jr       Inouye 
Byrd    Robert  C    J.icksori 


Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

(.'ohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeCcnclnl 

r>jle 

t>omenlcl 

IXirkln 

Eagl«ton 

K«un 

Ford 


Jepsev\ 

Johnston 

Kassebau.T 

L.a(ait 

L«ah»- 

l.evln 

I-ong 

l.utiar 

Men  lire 

MrC}  iveni 

Melcher 

MeryerihauTi 

Mlt<-hei; 

Morgan 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Preasler 

Proxm'.re 

Pryor 

Rajidolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Rasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

StaHord 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Steve  naon 

Mewart 

Talmarlge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

\%>lcker 

Williarr'.s 

Yoxing 

Zorlnsky 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recess 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  a-sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufflcient  second'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFlt  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
ce.ss  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU 

Mr   CRANSTON    I  ^innounce  Uiat  the 


1  Rollcall  Vote  No  486  l^g  ) 

YEAS— 21 

Armstrong 

Xayakawa 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hrinz 

R(Jth 

BoBchwItz 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Danforth 

I  JlxuJt 

Slmpsoa 

IJfile 

I'Ugar 

Tower 

Hatneld 

McCiure 
NAY.S.-57 

Warner 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moynlhaii 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Beilmon 

Gold  water 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Jlenin 

Pryor 

Dumpers 

H"i;in((s 

R»ndolph 

Biirdick 

Huddleaton 

Kiegle 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Saxbunei 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Inouye 

Sa.uer 

ByrtV  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Kai-sebaum 

B-ewart 

Cochran 

l^uhj 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Irf'vln 

Thurmond 

Culver 

Umg 

Weicker 

DeConrlnl 

McOovern 

Williams 

Uomenlcl 

Melcher 

Young 

Durkln 

MetzenbKum 

Zorlnikj 

Eagleton 

Mitcheu 

Exon 

Morgan 

NOT    VOTINO- 

-22 

Uentsen 

Javlta 

RlblcolT 

Blden 

Kennedy 

S^eiuiLS 

Cannon 

MaRnusom 

Stevens 

Church 

Math  la'. 

Stone 

Durenbercer 

Matsun&Ka 

Tsougas 

Oam 

Pack  wood 

Wallop 

CJravel 

Pell 

Hart 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  recess  was  rejected 

Mr     HUMPHREY.    Mr     President.    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

motion  was  rejected,  if  I  am  qualified  to 

do  so.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  qualified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  F»resldent, 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  continue  In 
his  futile  effort  to  delay  the  Inevitable. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  rule  at  some 
point  during  the  day,  and  the  Senate  will 
then  proceed  to  Uke  up  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill.  I  hope  we  will  finish 
the  bill  today  and  take  care  of  the  Sen- 
ate's business  so  that  the  Senators  might 
go  home  at  a  reasonable  hour.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  delaying  the  reasonable  hour 
when  Senators  may  be  able  to  go  home. 
In  any  event,  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion for  next  Friday  a  week  has  not  yet 
been  enacted,  and  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete its  business  before  it  goes  home  on 
Friday,  December  5;  and  all  these  hours 
that  are  ticking  away  now  may  be  very 
valuable  hours  when  that  point  arrives. 
The  PFtESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recces  was  rejected.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaca),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Flhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  ofRcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  RJiode  Island 
'Mr  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  STTTVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwood)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop*  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ExoN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Beilmon 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry  F  .  Jr 


NAYS — 63 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hatch 

H«j'K)ta«'a 

Heflln 

Holllnga 

Huddieston 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 
Chafee  Jackson 


Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dale 

Domenlcl 

Durkln 

Eagleton 


Bentsen 

Blden 

Cannon 

Church 

Gam 

Gravel 


JaTlta 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

McOovern 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Moy  nlhan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schwelker 

Staflord 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

WUllams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias >,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy), 
th;  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr,  Tower). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarllv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No   488  Leg  ] 


NOT   VOTINO— 18 


Hart 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

Matsunaca 

Packwood 


Pell 

Percy 

Riblcoll 

Stone 

T&ongas 

Wallop 


Armstrong 
Baker 

Boschwlti 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Dole 


I  Rollcall  Vote  No  487  Leg  ] 

TEAS— 20 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Pressler 

B.iker 

H'.imphrey 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

I-axaJt 

Simpson 

Durenbrrijer 

Lupnr 

S!  evens 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Warner 

Heinz 

Morgan 

CXXVX- 

1952-rnrt 

23 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  vote  No. 
486  was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  having  been  reported  in  the 
absence  of  an  actual  majority  of  the 
committee  present 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'continu- 
ing). The  reporting  thereof  is  void,  and 
the  nomination  is  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

MOTION  TO  RECESS  UNTIL  3   P.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  recess 
until  3  p.m.  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
he  cannot  move  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  When  he  moves,  he  loses 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  recess. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufTicient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen >,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden  >.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr,  Cannon*  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church i,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
DuRKiN).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr,  Kennedy  > .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Rmcore) . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.   Tsongas)    are   nece.ssanly   absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  ofRcial  business. 
I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 


Baucus 

Bayh 

BeDmon 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harn-  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConclnl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Fo.-d 
G'.enn 


YEAS— 21 

Domenlcl 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

NAYS— 59 

Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heflln 
Helms 
HolMngs 
Huddieston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
,  Javlts 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 

McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Morgan 


McCHure 

Pressler 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Warner 


Moynlhan 

Ne;son 

Nuzxn 

Proxmlre 

Prjor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenscn 

Stewart 

Talnadse 

Thurmcnd 

Weicker 

Williams 

Youne 

Zorlnssky 


NOT   VOTING— 20 


Bentsen 

niden 

Cannon 

Church 

Durkln 

Garn 

Gravel 


Hart 
Kennedy 

Magnu:on 

Mathias 

Malsunaea 

Pprkwicd 

Pell 


Percy 

Rlblccfl 

Stone 

Tower 

TsonRas 

Wrllop 


So  the  motion  to  recess  until  3  p.m. 
was  rejected. 


AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DE\'ELOP- 
^fE^'T.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  clerk 
Will  state  H.R.  7591  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HR  75911  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  Rural  Development  ar.d  Re- 
lated Arencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  Jor  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill.  

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr  ROBERTO  BVnV  Mr  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Cohen 

may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 

on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATION- 
AL DEFENSE  PROGR.AMS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr    President.  I  ask  the 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
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from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
3074 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  tlie  amendnietit  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S  3074'  to 
authorize  appropnalions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  defen.se  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  The  amendment  of  the  House  Is 
printed  In  the  Record  of  November  20. 
1980  beginning  at  page  30399  > 

Vr    HMtMDMINT    NO       n»« 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S  3074  with  an  amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  approved  the  request  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
Cohen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  t)e  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  .Maine  (Mr  Comcn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
17y» 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen-sed  with 

The  PHE:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
ierted  by  the  •Lmendmaiit  of  the  Hoiiae. 
Insert    the    following 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security  aiid 
Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorl/;a;ioii  Act  of   198r'. 

TITI^   I— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

OPtRATINC    rxPENSES 

S'c  101  f>inds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
t)e  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  flscaJ  year  iy8l  for  operating  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrj-lng  out  national 
security  proxrajna  (Including  sclentlflc  re- 
search and  development  In  support  C)f  the 
armed  services,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  common  defense  and 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy  and 
related  manoijement  and  support  activities) 
as  follows 

(1)  For  the  defense  Inertlal  confinement 
fusion  program.  »M1.775.000.  to  be  allocated 
a.1  follows 

(A)  For  glass  la.ver  experiments.  169  800- 
ooo 

(B|    For  K*.-!  laser  experlm.ents.  838  000  000 

(C)  For  particle  beam  experiments  *15- 
700,0'JO 

(D)  For  supporting  research  and  experi- 
ments. 817.000.000.  none  of  which  may  be 
used  for  the  research,  develcrpment.  or  dem- 
oiL'itratlun  of  the  use  of  heavy  Ion  devices 
as  drivers  for  Inertlal  confinement  fusion 
experlment-s  and  Inertlal  confinement  fusion 
systems 

(E)  For    program   direction,   81J75.0OO 

(2)  For  the  naval  reactors  development 
K'rogriUTi.  825O.35O.0OO.  Including  »10J50,000 
for  proKram  direction 

(3»  Far  weaoons  activities.  » 1. 83 8. 823 .000 
to  be  allocated  as  follows 

(Ai  fV)r  research  and  development  l."i01  - 
064  000 

(Bi    For   weapons   testing.    8318.0O0.OOO 

(Ci  For  production  and  surveillance 
$980,100,000. 

(D)     For    prOKram    direction.    837.859  000 
O)    For    verification    and    control    technol- 


ogy. 838.501.000.  Including  $1,765,000  (or  pro- 
grain  dire.tion. 

(5)  l-V>r  the  defense  nuclear  maierliUs  pro- 
duitioi!  and  b)products  munaRcnient  pro- 
gram to  be  udnilnl.stered  li>  ttit-  Assistant 
Secret.^ry  for  Defense  r'ro(;ranu».  $709,255,000. 
to  t)e  allocated  as  follows 

(A)  For  prxiductlon  reactor  expenses. 
8228.907  000 

(B)  For  the  processing  of  defense  nuclear 
materUls.  8104.419.000 

(Cl  For  supporting  services  893.739.000. 
of  whuh  815.000  OOO  shall  be  used  for  the 
fls<Til  year  1981  Increment  of  startup  costs 
for  the  inirex  chemical  processing  plant  and 
N-reactor  mode  conversion  at  Richland, 
WaSihlngton 

(Di  ytyr  fluorine!  processing  of  nonpro- 
ductlon  fuels  and  related  activities  826.890.- 
000 

(E)  FVir  special  Isotope  separations  re- 
search   814  815000 

IF)  For  decontamination  and  decommls- 
Blonlng    $4.000000 

(Gi  For  Interim  waste  operations.  8149,- 
940.000 

(H)  For  long  term  waste  management 
technology.  875.500.000.  of  which  85.TOO.UOO 
ahall  be  U'sed  only  for  the  wAste  Isolation  pi- 
lot plant  as  authorized  by  section  213  of 
Public  Law  96-164 

(I)  For  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment. $5  000  000 

(J)  For  program  direction.  83.045.000.  of 
which  8*.  330  000  shall  be  u.sed  for  materials 
production  and  $1,715,000  shill  be  used  for 
byproducts  nianagement 

(6)  For  nurlear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  technology  development  program 
(defense  program).  843.304.000,  Including 
83  795,000  for  program  direction 

PI_*NT    AND    CAPrTAL    EQTTIPMXNT 

Sec  102  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1981  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (Including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modification  of  facili- 
ties, land  acquisition  related  thereto,  arid 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction)  necessary 
for  national  security  programs,  as  follows 

(1)  For  defense  Inertlal  confinement  fu- 
sion 

Project  81  D  101,  particle  beam  fusion  ac- 
celerator-II,  Sandla  National  Laboratories, 
New  .Mexico    836  750  300 

Project  8(>-AE  11.  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity. Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Labora- 
tory. New  Mexico.  $14,300000.  for  a  total 
project    authorization    of    815,300  OCX) 

Project  80-AE-12.  target  fabrication  fa- 
cility, Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  I.lvermore 
National  Laboratory.  California,  86  600  000 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  $7,600.- 
000 

Project  75  3-b.  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Ijiboratory. 
New  Mexico,  an  additional  sum  of  88.000.ooo. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  862.500.- 
000 

(2)  For  naval  reactors  development 
Project    81-T-lll.    general    plant    projects 

various   locations    $3  320  000 

Project  81 -T- 1 13.  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  protot\-pe  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions. 8103.000.000 

Project  81 -T  113.  fuel  materials  examina- 
tion area  upgrading.  Hettis  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory.  West  MlflUn.  Pennsylvania  82,- 
700.000 

(3)  For  weapons  activities 

Project  81  D  102  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,   $28,900,000 

Project  81"D  101  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.  $4,600  000 

Project  81  D  104,  heavy  duty  drill  repair 
facility.  Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada    81.700  Ot"J 

Project  81  rv  105.  enplneerlriR  office  build- 
ing. Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada.  81.800.000 
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Project  81  D  1  «,  wenponlzatlon  faclUtie. 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Kiboralory,  CaUfo.'nlu.  $6  600.000, 

Project  81 -D  107,  utilities  and  equipme-t 
restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade,  var- 
ious locutions,  811,iio0,rxi0 

Projtcl  81  D  108,  reactor  support  facill- 
ties.  Saudla  National  l.^boralorles,  New  .Mei. 
Ico.  »9.uuu,000 

Project  81    I)-  110,  upgrade  Industrial  llquia 
waste  treatment  plauL.s.  Los  Alamos  Natior.n 
Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico.  $8,000  Of«) 
Project    81-D-in.    water   system    upgrAcJe 
Los    Alamos    National    Scientific    Laboralorv 
New  Mexico.  $9  OOO.OOO 

Project  81  D-112.  tritium  handling  facility. 
U)s  AUmos  National  Scientific  Laboratory 
New  Mexico,  $4,100,000 

Project  81-D-115,  MX  warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations.  $10,000  000 

Project  81-D  116,  uulltles  and  equlprr.ent 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade,  Phaie 
11.   various   locations.  $75,0000(X) 

Project  81-D-119.  reclamation  facility  im- 
provements. Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken 
South  Carolina.  $1,200,000 

Project  81  D-r.'O.  control  of  effluents  and 
pollutants  Y-  12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennes- 
see,  $3  OOo  000 

Project  81-D- 121.  upgrade  weapons  »t»^. 
Ing  area  roads,  Pantex  Plant.  Texas. 
$1,6(X),000 

Project  8I-D-133,  earthquake  damaj;* 
restoration  Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Liver- 
more   National    Laboratory,   83,000  OfK) 

Project  81-D-13r  earthquake  dan-.ige 
restoration,  Sandla  National  Laboratory  at 
Livermore     California,    $J OOOOOO 

Project  80- AE  5,  ground  launched  cruise 
missile  (GLC.M)  warhead  production  facili- 
ties, various  locatloius.  an  additional  sum  cf 
$3,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorlzauon 
of  $7  000  000 

Project  80-AE-6.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade,  vin- 
ous locations,  an  additional  sum  cf  529, OOO.- 
OOO for  ft  to'.al  project  authorization  of 
$69,300  000 

Project  79  7  e  production  and  assembly 
facilities.  I'antex  J'lant.  AmarlUo.  Texas,  an 
additional  sum  of  813  OOO.OOO  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $23  000.000 

Project  79  7  p  fallltles  for  new  modern 
strategic  bornb.  var.ous  locations  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $7,0(X).000  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of   $35.000  000 

(4)  For  materials  production  and  by- 
products management 

Project  81-D- 123,  general  plant  proJecU. 
various  locations,  $14,600,000 

Project  81-D-124.  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.  84.200,000. 

Project  81-D  125  N-reactor  safety  and  en- 
vironmental Improvements,  security  and 
surveillance.  Richland,  Washington.  $5,100.- 
000 

Project  81-D-126  pollution  abatement  fl- 
cllltles.    Richland,    Washington     JIOOOCOO 

Project  81-D-  128.  restoration  of  p.-oduc- 
tlon  capabilities,  various  locations,  $35  OOO.- 
OOO 

Project  81-D-131,  remote  analytical  facil- 
ity upgrade  and  expansion  Idaho  Fviels  Proc- 
essing Facility,  Idaho  National  Englneerlr.* 
Latjoratory,    Idaho,   $28  S(X)  000 

Project  81-I>  141  hangers  for  N-reactor 
Irradiated  fuel  storage,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton,  85  000  000 

Project  81  D-142,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  $7,000  000. 
Project  8l-I>143.  L-reactor  upgrade. 
Savannah  Hlver  South  Carolina,  $49.000  000 
Project  77  13  a,  nuorlnel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fviel  receiving  improvements,  Idaho 
Chemical  Processing  Plant,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  I.n'nratory,  Idaho,  an  addition*! 
sum  of  $34000000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization  of   $140,400000 

Project  81-T-loi.  general  plant  project*, 
various    locations,    $9,140,000, 
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Project  8I-T-10a.  plant  engineering  and 
design,   various  locations.   $5,130,000. 

Project  81-T-103.  sixth  set  of  calcined 
solids  storage  bin*.  Idaho  Chemical  Proc- 
essing Plant.  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory.  Idaho.  $16,000,000. 

Project  81-T-104.  radioactive  waste  facil- 
ities Improvemenla.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.   Tennessee.   $20,000,000, 

Project  81-T-105.  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina. $10,000,000, 

Project  81-T-lOfl.  transuranlc  waste 
treatment  facility.  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  Idaho.  810.000.000  (AE  only). 

Project  77-13-f.  waste  Isolation  pilot  plant. 
Delaware  Basin,  southeast  New  Mexico,  an 
additional  sum  of  $29,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorlrallon  of  $119,000,000. 

(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

(A)  for  defense  Inertlal  confinement  fu- 
sion. $11,000,000; 

(B)  for  naval  reactors  development,  $39,- 
000,000; 

iC)    for  weapons  activities,  $113,700,000; 
iD)     for    verification    and    control    tech- 
nology, $800,000; 

(E)  for  materials  production  and  byprod- 
ucts management.  $75,507,000  of  which  $53.- 
000.000  shall  be  used  for  materials  produc- 
tion and  $22,507,000  shall  be  used  for  by- 
products  management;    and 

(F)  for  nuclear  nuiterlals  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $3,400,000. 

TTTLE   II— <3ENERAL  PROVISIONS 
KCPROCIUMINO 

Sec  £201  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In   this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or  $10.- 
0(X)  000  more  than  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  program  by  this  Act.  whichever  Is 
the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  pro-am  which 
has  not  been  presented  to.  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress. 

unless  a  jjerlod  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not 
Including  any  day  In  which  either  House 
of  Congress  Is  not  In  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  receipt 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  unless  each  such  committee  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  period  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

lb)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  Act  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   by   this  Act. 

LIMrrS     ON     CENEXAL     PLANT    PROJECTS 

Sec  202  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act.  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
Is  revised  due  to  unforeseen  cost  variations 
and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  exceeds 
$1,000,000,   the  Secretary  shall    Immediately 


furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  the  cost  variation. 

(c)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount 
of  funds  obligated  to  carry  out  all  general 
plant  projects  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  projects  by  this  Act. 

UMITS    ON    CONSTHUCTTON    PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
la  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  or 
which  Is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
was  authorized  by  any  previous  Act.  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  35  percent  the  higher 
of  (1)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  proj- 
ect, or  (2)  the  amount  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  project  as  shown  In  the 
most  recent  budget  Justification  data  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  project  may  not  be 
started  or  additional  obligations  incurred 
In  connection  with  the  project  above  the 
total  estimated  cost,  as  the  case  may  be, 
unless  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not 
Including  any  day  In  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  In  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain) has  passed  after  receipt  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  written  no- 
tice from  the  Secretary  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  the- action,  or  un- 
less each  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  notified  the  Secietary  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current 
estimated  cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000, 

FUND    TRANSFER    AUTHORITT 

Src  204.  To  the  extent  specified  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

AtTHORrrY  roR  constrxjctton  design 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Within  the  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out 
advance  planning  and  construction  designs 
(Including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  such  planning  and  design 
exceeds  $300,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in 
writing  of  the  details  of  such  project  at 
least  30  days  before  any  funds  are  obligated 
for  design  services  for  such  project. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  advance  planning  and  con- 
struction design  In  connection  with  any  con- 
struction project  exceeds  $2,000,000,  funds 
for  such  design  must  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law 
authority     for     emergency     construction 

DESIGN 

Sec  206  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102,  the  Secretary  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds 
for  any  Department  of  Energy  defense  activ- 
ity construction  project  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  design  must  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  national  defense  or  to  protect  property 
or  human  life. 


FtJ.NDS    available    for    all    national    'tXURITT 
PROGRAMS    OK   THE   DEPARTMl.NT   OF    ENtRC.T 

Sec  207  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  manRgenient  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use.  when  necessary.  In  con- 
nection with  all  national  security  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

ADJUSTMENTS    FOR    PAY    INCREASES 

Sec.  208,  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  may  be  Increased 
by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  In  such  benefiu  authorized  by  law, 

AVAILABILITY    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  209  When  so  specified  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  amounts  appropriated  for  "Operat- 
ing Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  until 
expended, 

RESTRICTION     ON     LICENSING    REQUIREMENT    roa 
CERTAIN  DEFENSE  ACTTVITIES  AND  FACILITIES 

Sec,  210  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  related  to  licensing 
of  any  defense  activity  or  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  PAT  PENALTIES 
UNDER   CLEAN    AIR    ACT 

Sec  211  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  any  penalty,  fine,  forfeiture. 
or  settlement  resulting  from  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  USC  7401 
et  seq  )  with  respect  to  any  defense  activity 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  If  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  compliance  Is  physically 
impossible  within  the  lime  prescr.bed  'or 
compliance  or-  (2)  the  President  has  spe- 
cifically requested  appropriations  for  com- 
pliance and  the  Congress  has  failed  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  such  purpose, 

ENHANCED    RADIATION    WARHEADS 

Sec  212  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
produce  and  stockpile  the  nuclear  materials 
and  the  warhead  components  necessary  to 
enable  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  W^O-S  and 
the  W79-1  warheads  to  an  enTianced  radia- 
tion capability, 

tmANIUM    MILL    TAILINGS    PLAN 

Sec  213  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  cooperative  program  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  Etabillzation  and 
management  of  uranium  mill  tailings  which 
have  resulted  from  ore  processing  to  extract 
uranium  under  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  use  primarily  In  defense  programs 
and  which  are  now  commingled  with  other 
tailings.  In  developing  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  tailings  resulting  from  such  Fed- 
eral contracts  at  each  currently  operating  or 
currently  licensed  extraction  site  In  order  to 
permit  calculation  of  the  federally  contracted 
share  of  the  total  tailings  which  must  be 
stabilized  and  managed  over  time  The  plan 
shall  include  a  methodology  for  establishing 
the  extent  of  Federal  assistance  appropriate 
to  meet  the  costs  for  stabilizing  and  manag- 
ing such  tailings  at  each  such  site  In  order 
to  comply  with  a  requirement  of  Federal  law 
or  regulation  Imposed  after  termination  of 
such  Federal  contracts  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  owners  and  cpera'or.<:  of 
each  such  site  and  shall  submit  the  plan  and 
his  recommendations  to  the  Ani-ed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Congress  not  later  than 
October  1,  1981 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr  President.  Chairman 
Jackson  and  I  have  worked  clo.<^ely  to- 
gether on  S.  3074,  an  original  bill  author- 
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iKlng  the  national  defense  program  di- 
rected by  the  Department  of  Energy 
8.  3074  as  originally  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate conUlned  within  It  slgnincant  initia- 
tives In  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
special  nuclear  materials  production  The 
bill  also  authorized  important  programs 
In  defense  nuclear  waste  management. 
navai  nuclear  reactors,  inertlal  confine- 
ment fusion,  and  arms  control  verifica- 
tion technologies 

8.  3074  as  amended  by  the  House  con- 
tains complementary  intlalives  guided  by 
the  same  spirit  which  resulted  in  Senate 
action  The  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  myself  to  the 
House  version  of  our  bill  is  dcsinned  to 
reconcile  House  and  Senate  differences 
in  a  manner  which  I  believe  will  be  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  t)oth  Houses  ai'.d 
which  reflects  later  more  accurate  DOE 
estimates  of   funding   reqjiremenLs 

The  Justification  for  enacting  S  3074 
and  the  amendments  remains  the  same 
If  corrective  action  is  not  taken  soon 
serious  shortages  in  nuclear  material  for 
strategic  and  theater  weapons  will  limit 
our  nuclear  forces  modernization  efTort.s 
and  options  To  prevent  this,  action  must 
be  taken  to  promote  the  conversion  and 
upgrading  of  the  N-reactor  at  Richland 
Wash  .  the  Purex  fuel  processniK  plant  at 
Richland,  and  the  L-reactor  at  Savannah 
River.  S  C 

Material  production  facilities  a.s  well 
as  weapon  production  facilitie.s  and  as- 
sembly facilities  must  be  refurbished 
Today  the  facilities  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  our  rational  security  are  m  a 
sad  state  of  repair  The  nuclear  weapons 
complex  has,  according  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, a  restoration  backlog  of 
$674  million  and  the  material  production 
facilities  will  require  an  additional  $414 
million  over  the  next  5  years 

In  S  3074  the  Senate  has  attempted 
to  mitigate  the  harmful  efTecLs  of  infla- 
tion and  price  rises  In  nonnuclear  ma- 
terials, such  as  gold,  which  are  used  in 
defense  programs  Also,  we  have  again 
taken  steps  to  insure  that  defen.se  nu- 


clear waste  management  will  proceed 
without  delay  so  that  defense  programs 
will  not  suffer  in  the  future  because  of 
failure  to  deal  with  this  problem  In  that 
regard.  I  should  point  out  that  our 
amendment  would  accept  from  the  House 
bill  language  directing  that  defense  nu- 
clear production  and  by-product  man- 
agement programs  be  administered  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
defense  programs  rather  than  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Nuclear  Power 
ThLs  organ ixatlonal  change  will  insure 
that  nuclear  waste  management  will  re- 
ceive the  additional  support  It  de8er\'es 

For  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  the 
proposed  amendment  will  contain  $318 
million  This  is  less  than  the  $335  mil- 
lion authorized  m  the  Senate  bill  but 
reflects  revised  estmiates  of  costs  pro- 
vided by  DOE  and  for  which  a  supple- 
ment appropriation  request  Is  being  pre- 
pared The  amendment  also  contains 
section  212  which  states  that  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  produce  and  stock- 
pile the  nuclear  materials  and  warhead 
components  nece&sary  to  enable  the 
rapid  conversion  of  W70-3  and  the 
W79-1  warheads  to  enhance  radiation 
capability  "  T^Ls  action  Ls  entirely  con- 
sistent with  U  S  policy  and  was  of  course 
already  contained  in  the  original  Senate 
bUl 

In  summary.  Mr  President,  this  Is  Im- 
portant legislation  which  I  hojje  can  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Senate  leadership  and 
my  other  colleagues  who  have  helped  ex- 
pedite this  legislation 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  on 
September  30  1980  the  Senate  passed 
S  3074,  the  fl.scal  year  1981  Department 
of  Energy  defense  programs  authoriza- 
tion bill  The  full  House  acted  on  the 
companion  bill  H  R  7265  on  November 
20, 1980 

In  most  respects  the  two  bills — S  3074 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
amendment  to  S  3074.  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate — are  quite  similar  How- 
ever, there  are  some  differences  and  little 


time  remains  to  reconcile  those  differ- 
ences In  an  effort  to  expedite  matters. 
Senator  Cohen  and  I  have  drafted  a 
comprehensive  amendment  which  we  in- 
tend to  offer  as  a  substitute  to  the  Hoose 
amendment  This  amendment  has  been 
gone  over  by  our  counterparts  in  the 
House — Chairman  Mil  Price  and  Repre- 
sentative Boi  Wilson— who  have 
indicated  that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them  This  amendment  has 
also  been  concurred  In  by  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
are  involved  in  these  nuclear  weapons 
programs 

As  I  said,  there  are  some  differences 
between  the  two  bills  Rather  than  try 
to  go  over  each  one.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  a  table  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
which  IS  a  detailed  accounting  of  every 
difference  and  shows  the  compromise 
that  is  reflected  in  the  Cohen-Jackson 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr  JACKSON  Generally ,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  "fact-of-life  changes — 
changes  as  a  result  of  differing  amounts 
that  appear  in  the  already  enacted 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act.  changes  resulting  from 
pending  and  anticipated  supplementals 
and  so  forth  I  would  be  pleased  to  go 
into  any  particular  item  if  there  are 
questions 

SummarizinR  the  dollar  differences 
S  3074  as  passed  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $4,024  582.000  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $3,629- 
650.000  The  Cohen-Jackson  amendment 
totals  $3.973.225.000 — over  $50  million 
less  than  the  original  Senate-passed  bill 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  Important  an- 
nual authorization  bill  that  must  be 
enacted  this  session  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  than  the 
credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent,  and 
this  bill  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  stra- 
tegic programs 


f  UMIBIT   1 

DfPARTMfNT  OT  fNfRGY— TITLf   I     NATION*!  SECURITY  PRnr,R»lii5  FlsrAi   y!«»  ;M1 

lOotli'  uiHMintt  in  mllKMiil 


ln«rtlll  conlintmtnt  fulion.  _       , 

Nj»il  rtjctori  ,. 

WMponi  Actlvlli»  ^ 

Vtnhcitioo  ind  control  t•c^no^o^> 
Dtftnst  nuclMf  mil»n»lj     Pioduclion  iTnni|«m«>1 
Otftns*  nuclMr  mitvnals      Byproducll  ma^«|«mcnt . 
NiKltjf  mitciah  iKuntf  ind  nl«(u»rdl 


Toljl 

Tolil   !>p«'itin{  <ip«ni«t 

ToUl    plint  ind  CAp<Ui  •qu'pmtnl. 


App'oo'iAlion 

Co^»n  iKkio" 

Amtnded 

Act  PublK 

Houtc  bill 

Staate  bill 

lubitilul* 

'•:iu«t 

Ll«  96  367 

H  R    7265 

S   3074 

»m«ndmer.t 

1736  150 

(709  600 

UI3  650 

1736.150 

$211  «5 

3«  350 

303  350 

30*  350 

391  350 

398  35C 

U7  523 

2  06«  723 

2   157.323 

2  20«   193 

2  2C3  923 

93   391 

39  391 

39  391 

41   391 

39  391 

S49  SOC 

553  700 

572  «70 

70f,  435 

407  50C 

33C  (,« 

300   15C 

291   7h2 

383- M>C 

361,932 

«!■,    '0-« 

«f,   70< 

4t   704 

40.404 

47.604 

378 


895   123 
t9i  255 


89C'  523 
600.005 


3  629  650 


2  914.123 
715.577 


4.  074.  532 

3  061,727 
967.855 


ToUl   Dot  d«t«nt«  proffamt  itjthorization 


3.7tt.37t 


3,«90.62< 


3.629.(50 


4, 024.  U2 


3.973.275 

3  020.091 
953. 127 


3,973.225 


'  Itii  ni  CCOCOC  lot  i.ical  yeai  19OT  -latanaii  par  Houia  Approprlttioni  Conf»rtnca  Import  96  136«. 
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DEPABTMfNT  OF  tNERGY  NATIONAl  SECURITY  PROGRAMS— MONEY  DIFFERENCES— OPERATING  EXPENSES.  FISCAL  YEAR  IJgl 

[Oollti  amounts  in  millionil 

Appropriation 
Amandad  Act  PMk  Houm  bill  Striata  bill 

raouail  La*  96-367  H  R.  7765  S   3074 
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CotMn-jKkton 
•ubttituta 


1.759.823 

1,  779  823 

1  804  873 

1  816  692 

i  836  823 

36  (26 

1.765 

36  876 

1  765 

36  826 

■  1  765 

38  826 

1  765 

36  826 

1  765 

3t.  591 

38.591 

■■  38.  591 

'  40  591 

38  591 

l!tm  No 

Detense  inla'tial  confmam^nt  fu'ion: 

1  Gla»J  laier  aipa  imatiti „ J52  800  ;68  525  '  J69  800 

2  Gil  litar  airw'iitianii „ „ . . 41  OOO  38  000  '38  000 

3  Piriicia  b*am  aipaiimeritJ 15  000  15  700  '15  400 

4  Supportini  research  and  eip«ri'nent'_ 50  275  17  000  '12,575 

5  Pfoiiam  d"BCiion.                                , 1  275  1  275  '1  275 

(,                  Total    159. 500  140500  i  137. 000 

Weapons  acti»it|»i: 

7            Rasearcli  and  dertlopment    501,064  501064  501064 

t            Wtapons  iBJtini                           241.000  261000  '786  000 

9            Production  and  survailltnca 980  ino  980  100  980,100 

10            Proram  direction,            37  659  37  659  '37,659 

U  Total  

12  Vfrilicalion  and  control  ttclinoloiy     

13  P'ojra-''  direction... „. ..... .. 

i<  Total  ,.,,  

Defense  nuclear  mateials— produc'ion  anrt  bvp'Oducts  rninigement 

15  Production  reactor  operations 2(KI  907  200  907  '200  907 

16  ProcesMni  ol  nuclear  materuli 92  019  92  019  '92  019 

r            Suppoilini  servires     .               ,. 65  939  80  939  80  939 

Purei  startup                                 (15  000)  '(15  000) 

U            rionnel  pioces  ini 76  890  26  890  '26  890 

19  Spftial  isoptopas  sep«ialion  research , . 4  B15  9  815  14  815 

20  Pioiram  direction   produclior^ I   330  1   330  '1   330 

21  Total   production.                          391.900  411  900  416  900 

2?            Decontatrmation  and  dacommisMormg 6.000  4,000  '  4,  000 

71            Interim  waste  manaiement 139  940  135  940  '  149  9»0 

?«            loni-term  was'e  manalement 99  000  75  500  '62  500 

25            Terminal  itoraie  fWIPP)            „ 0  5  000  '5  000 

?5            Transriorlaiion  research  and  develnpmtnt. 5  000  5  000  5  000 

V  Program  direction   bvrroSucts .  i   715  \   715  1   715 

?*  Tnlal    bvprndufts  

r*»  Tolil   defense  nuclear  materials   production  and  ty^rcxjycts  management 

30  Nuclear  mate'ials  security  and  salegutrds 

3;  Program  diiec'ion. ,  ,    . 

3!  Program  direction. 

V  Total 43  301  4  3  304  '43  304 

DOf   NATIONAL  SECURITY   PROGRAMS— MONEY  DIFFERENCES— PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT    FISCAL  YEAR  198! 

Naval  rea.'tors  development 

33  Proiect  Si    r   112.  modifications  and  ad-iitions  to  prototype  laci!i,ies   various  Ixalions 103  OOO  10.000  13  000 

Weapons  Kti  ities 

34  Proiect  81   D  103   plant  engineering  and  design   various  locations   4,600  4  OOO  4,600 

3'            Project  81   0  108,  reactor  support  tacililies,  San-iia  Na'ional  Labs   N,  Men 0  2  000  2  000 

3(           Proiecl  81  0  112  t'ltium-handlmg  facility,  Los  Alamos   N,  Mei               0  0  0 

3'           Proiact  81  D-114  eiiiaust  planum  mooificalions.  Rocky  Flats  Plant  Colo   .     . 10  500  0  C 

3i  Proiact  81  D  116  u*ililias  and  equipment  restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade,  phase  II  viri- 

ous  locations  (weapons  complej).                                                                                  ,.. 115  000  25  OOC'  75  OOC 

39           Pro  eel  81  D  120  control  ol  effluents  and  oollulints   Y  12  plant   Tenn                           6.4O0  3  000  0 

4C            Project  81   D  133  earthQuake  damage  restoration    la*rence  t  iveimore  Nariooal  Lab  Calif 0  2  000  3  OOC 

'1            Project  81  D  134  earthquake  damage  restoration  Sandia  National  Lab  at  L'vermore  Calif  0  1  000  2  000 
42            Prr-iecl  80  AE  6   utilities  and  equipment  restoration   replacemeni   and  upgrade   various  loca- 
tion!                                                                                              _ 29,900  25  300  29  900 

<'           Project  79  7  e  production  and  assembly  fa. ilities  Pantei.  Tei 13  000  1300  13  000 

Defense  nuclear  materials- Production  and  by  product^  management 

<<            Pro  erf  Fl   D  123   general  plant  proiects   various  locations                 14  600  12  500  15  500 

<'            P'oiect  81   D  176   pollution  abatement  tarilities   Richland   Wash 0  0  0 

<(            Prjiect  PI   D  128   restoration  of  production  capaaililies   viioui  locilionj.. 34.100  9  0"C  34  100 

'■            P'OiectB!   D  141,  hangers  tnr  N-reKtnr   Richland   Wash  . 0  5  000  0 

*«           Prorect  81  0  142  steam  transfer  header  Savannah  Rive'   S.C 0  0  0 

<9            Proiecl  81   0  143   Lraactor  restart.  Savannah  River   5, C   0  0  0 

V  P'oiectSI  T  102   riant  engineering  and  design,  vanous  locations,  9  865  14  865  5  130 
':            P'0;ect  81   T   104   radioactive  waste  facilities  improvements   Oak  Ridfe  Na'ional  Ljt'   Tenn  20  000  5  OOC'  5  000 

57            Proiect  81   T  105,  defense  yi-ajte  processing  fKilify   Savannah  Pivei,  S.C 0  0  10  OOC 

'•i            Project  81   T   106  tiansura-ic  waste  treatment  facility   Idaho  (Af  only) 0  0  0 

5<            P'Oiect  77  13  f,  waste  isolation  pilot  plant,  N,  Mei.                          0  15  OOC  0 

C«i'tai  equipment  not  related  to  construction 

-^            fe'ense  nuclear  material'   produ-tion  management 35  100  35  100  35  400 

56            Defense  nuclear  materials   byp-oducts  management 25  OOC  I'SOO  22  507 


i52,  OOC 
41  000 
15  000 

50  225 
1  275 


169  100 
38  000 

15  700 
17  OOO 

1  775 


'  159  500 


141   776 


499  275 
335  000 
9*4  8S8 

37  659 


501  064 

318  000 

980,100 

37  659 


240  088 

111  996 
95  711 

27  935 

4  815 
1  330 


226  907 
104  419 
93  739 
(15  000) 
26  890 
14  815 
1  33C 


'481,935 


468  too 


6.000 
149. 9*0 
99  000 

9.000 

0 

1.715 


4  000 
149  940 

75  500 

5  000 
5.000 
I  71S 


251  655 
543  555 

277  155 
639  055 

223  155 
■  540  055 

265  655 

74C  59C 

241   155 
709  255 

39.509 

3.795 

3  795 

39.509 

3  795 

3  795 

39  509 
'  3  795 
■  3  795 

«3  209 
3  795 
3  795 

39.S09 

3.79S 

3  795 

f;  004 


43  304 


Denotes  number  appearing  in  Ihe  hill, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
uon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
*as  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion   to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


1C3  OOC 

103  000 

10,000 

4  500 

9  000 

9  OOO 

4  100 

4  100 

ID  500 

0 

r.5  OOC 

75,000 

6  40C 

3  000 

0 

3  000 

0 

2  000 

0 

29  SOC 

13  OOC 

13  OOC 

14  50C' 

14  500 

1  OOO 

1  000 

58  400 

35  000 

5.000 

5  000 

7.000 

7  OOC 

18.000 

49  OOC 

9  865 

5  130 

20  000 

70  OOC 

0 

10  OOC 

10  000 

10  OOC 

29  OOC 

79  OOC 

38  700 

53  OOC 

25  OOC 

22  507 

Oi-'i-'ICER 

The 

pro- 


ORDER   OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  until 
Senators  who  will  manage  the  appro- 
priations bill  arrive  in  the  Chamber, 


The      PRESIDING 
cleric  will  call  the  roll 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AORICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVFXOP- 
OPMENT.  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRL\TIONS.  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

\4r  EAOLETON  Mr  President,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  would 
provide  $21  6  billion  m  new  budget  au- 
thority. $248  million  less  than  the  House 
bill,  and  some  $381.3  million  below  the 
budijel.  I  must  cnution  that  onl.v  $9  7 
billion  IS  UK'luded  in  the  bill  (or  looU 
stamps — e.v.entiall>  the  presently  au- 
thorized ceiliHK  on  appropriations  It  is 
a  virtual  certain ty  that  additional  fluids 
will  be  required  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1981  In  addit;on,  I 
must  caution  Uiat  these  figures  include 
a  reduction  of  over  $300  million  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  hased  on  the 
estimated  savings  wluch  'Mil  result  from 
final  action  on  reconciliation  now  [lend- 
ing In  conference  The.se  cu»s  w-^re  not 
assumed  in  either  the  President  s  budget 
or  the  House-passed  bill 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  key 
amendments  to  the  House  bill 

Net  increase  In  research  programs  of 
$614  million .  including  $7  rmUion  for 
Hatch  Act  grants.  $25  million  for  com- 
petitive grajits  The  Hou-e  bill  wits  about 
$22  6  million  below  the  budget  for 
research 

Increase  of  $111  million  for  exten- 
sion— otherwise  called  Smith-Lever — 
grants 

Increase  of  $16  1  million  for  pest  and 
disease  control  programs 

Increase  of  $44  2  rmllion  fur  i:ic  pro- 
grams of  the  Soil  Con.vervation  Service 

Mr  President,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  addresses  the  needs  of 
U  S  agriculture,  in  my  opinion  The  sub- 
.stantial  increases  provided  for  the 
important  resear<  h  and  conservation 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Ulastrate  the  concern  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  over  the 
future  productive  capacity  of  our 
farms  Without  a  continued  strong 
research  program  the  productivity 
which  sets  US  agriculture  apart  In 
the  world  will  begin  to  wane  Likewise 
If  we  neglect  the  conservation  of  our  soil, 
our  productive  capacity  Is  bound  to 
decline 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  .section  on  pages  6  through 
8  of  the  committee  report  which  sum- 
marizes the  major  changes  recommended 
to  the  Hou.se  bill  and  other  pertinent 
material  summarizing  the  bill  bi^  In- 
cluded in  the  record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Si-MM*«Y   i.r  Tm  BiLi. 

MIOHLICHTS    or    M*J..«    CH*NCCS    REt, .»,  VENniD 
T(i    HOtJSI    BILL 

HlKhllghis  of  major  recoiiun«Mid«t.loii.s  and 
eh»ngea  to  the  House  bill  »re 

Omce  of  the  Secretary  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration. Oovernmental   and   P\ibllr  Af- 


fairs and  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Office  of  the  Oeiieral  Counsel  -  Accepts 
House  ret  wnimendat  ions  but  restores  »375  - 
WO   for  lnsf>eclor  General  Rud  delptes  tJ02.- 

000  for  information  dissemination  requlre- 
nien's  that    were  not  Justified 

Federal  Oraln  Inspection  Service  Re- 
stirri  »2  5()0(XI0  reduced  by  Hou.se  based  on 
rrviseu  e,tiniBte  of  impact  of  hiring  freeie 
riic  agency    has  an  exemption 

Science  and  Kducallon  Administration  — 
Agricultura;  research  Net  Increase  of  823- 
160.000  over  House  bill  Also  Includes  trans- 
fer of  $10800000  for  bl.inias.s  energy  re- 
search fr'/m  Department  of  Energy  t"  USDA. 
and  funds  a  c  rrectlve  plan  for  Plum  Island 

1  «iO. 100.000 1. 

Cooperative  research  Provides  for  i;  4- 
percent  Increase  for  formula  grants  i  Hatch 
Act  and  cooperative  forestry)  adjusts  spe- 
cial research  ,;rants  to  eliminate  multiple 
year  pyramldliiij.  '  provides  |7,500  CXK)  for 
sect. on  14;ti  lon.iula  grants  for  animal 
health  and  disease  research  and  »5  000  i/K) 
f')r  section  M34  legloiial  animal  health  and 
aisease  grants  Also  funds  taidget  recjueal 
I'f  i-25.0OO.0OC  for  competitive  granU 

F.<'enalon  Provides  for  114-percent  In- 
crea.w  for  Smith-Lever  formula  grants 
fuiid^  Bankhead-Joues  Act  at  til  500.000. 
and  provide"!  »5.000  0*X)  for  renewable  le- 
so'.ircM  extension    a  :ipw  program 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice — MaKes  minor  adjustments  in  smaller 
programs  l>«.-.ed  on  USDA  appeal  Provides 
»5  500.000  f)r  Imported  (Ire  ant  Adds  ^7  159  - 
iX)0  for  brucellosis  l<i  provide  for  lu-year 
eradication  efTort  Restores  House  cut  based 
on  hiring  freeze  since  APHIS  has  been 
granted  an  exemption 

Pof>d  Safety  and  Quality  Service  —Restores 
»1  000. 000  of  House  cut  for  hiring  freeze 
since  agency  has  an  exemption  for  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection 

Economics  and  Statistics  Service — Makes 
small  adjustments  in  program  increase 
where  funds  were  not  Justified  Transfers 
M. 700. 000  to  a  new  appropriation.  Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives  .Service  to  reflect  Its  re- 
cent   establishment 

World  Po'Vl  and  Agricultural  Outlook  and 
Situation   Board       Accepts   House    bill 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service — Accepts 
House  bill,  but  directs  a  travel  reduction 
sufficient  to  continue  market  news  service 
without  closing  any  Tirid  offices,  and  adds 
field  represejitatlves  for  transportation  office 
to  implement  railroad  deregulation  bill 

Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conserva- 
tion Service —Accepts  House  bill  for  salaries 
and  expenses  and  new  I1500  0O0  beekeeper 
Indemnity  program  but  limits  payments  •<. 
each  Individual  participant  to  »ao  0(X)  per 
year  as  recommended  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  — Pro- 
vides direct  appropriations  of  »29  558  OOO  and 
eliminates  the  limitation  language,  as  re- 
quired by   the   1980  Federal   Crop  Insurance 

Act 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  — AccepU 
House   bill 

Farmers  Home  Administration  — Rural 
houslnit  Insurance  fund  Deletes  1100.000  000 
for  secaon  515  rental  housing  because  of  re- 
cent IG  reports  of  continuing  abuses  Adds 
1100.000.000  for  above-moderate-income 
guaranteed  loans,  and  820.000.000  for  rural 
rental  assl.stance  In  lieu  of  a  similar  number 
of  units  (850 1  proposed  for  the  home  owner- 
ship assLstance  program 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  Adds 
»IOO.OOO  OOO  for  farm  ownership  loans  to  keep 
them  at  the  fiscal  year  1980  level. 


Rural  development  Insurance  fund  Adds 
»j(Xi  wxj  (XX)  for  water  and  sewer  facility  loans 
and  l»0  0<X)  (.100  for  community  facility  loans 
Dt'leies  insured  business  and  industrial  loans 

Grant  programs  Accept*  House  bill  for 
w.»ter  and  waste  disposal  grants,  low-income 
h  >uiing  repair  grants,  rural  hou.slng  for 
domestic  farm  labor  mutual  and  self-help 
housing  rural  community  fire  protection 
rural  development  planning,  and  hoiislng 
supervisory  assistance  grants  Deletes  $10- 
(XW.OOO  for  unbudgeled  business  and  induj- 
irial    development    grants 

Salaries  and  expenses  Adds  85.300.000  to 
House  bill  to  continue  existing  computer 
systems  and  requires  development  of  new 
iiian  on  uni.led  management  information 
>4  >iem  that  meets  GAO  IG  and  Hou.se  Gov- 
ernment  Operations  Committee  objections 

Rviral  Electrification  Administration  — 
Adopts  House  bill  on  eleclrlflcatlon  and  tele- 
phone revolving  fund  telephone  bank  and 
riiral  communication  development  fund  and 
salaries  and  expenses  with  the  exception  of 
limitation  on  guaranteed  loans 

Soil  Conservation  Service  —Conservation 
operations  Adds  $10,000  000  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  retain  current  level  of  assistance 

Rive:  ba.Mn  surveys     Adopts  House  bill 

Watershed  planning  and  watershed  and 
tt'xxl  prevention  operations  Deletes  new 
starts  as  recommended  In  budget  (reduction 
of  $H:i  060  000 1    because  of   backlog 

Resource  conservation  and  development 
Ac-epli  USDA  appeal  adjusting  technical  as- 
sistance and  nnanclal  assistance,  but  funds 
same  total  ($34,048,000)  as  House  bill  De- 
letes new  planning  staru  pending  GAO  eval- 
uation diie  in  January 

Great  Plains  Restore*  $135000  for  neces- 
sary staffing 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service — Conservation  — Accepts  House 
bin  for  rural  clean  water  program,  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  water  bank  and 
emergency  con.servatlon  program  Adds  $5  - 
000  000  for  forestry  Incentives  to  keep  this  it 
the  fiscal  vear  1980  level   ($15000000) 

Food  and  Nutrition  55ervice — Child  nutri- 
tion Cuts  $3M0OO0OO  from  House  bill  and 
eliminates  new  turnbacks  '  of  summer  feed- 
ing and  child  care  programs 

Special  milk  Deletes  $57,400  000  to  reject 
cvirrenl  law  savings  Implemented  in  last 
year  s  supplemental 

WIC  Adds  $2  500  000  to  House  bill  for 
commodity  program 

Food  stamps  Accepts  House  bill  i  $9  739 - 
276  000)  the  current  authorization  for  pro- 
gram 

Ff)od  donations  Accepts  House  bill  but 
re<julres  Improvements  In  donations  pro- 
grams In  trust  territories  and  restudy  of  pro- 
posal to  Implement  food  stamps  In  Northern 
Marianas 

Food  program  administration  Funds 
budget  request,  a  $3  977  000  increa.-.e  over 
House  bill 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  — Accepts 
House  bill 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development  —Adds  $3  135.000  for  interna- 
tional sclenaflc  and  technical  cooperation 
and  requests  universities  to  examine  match- 
ing f\indlnK  for  travel  In  the  future 

Public  ijiw  480  —Accept*  House  bill  (same 
as  budget  request) 

Food  and  Drug  Admanistratlon  — Provides 
$3  135 'HK)  increase  over  House  bill  and  di- 
rects FDA  to  use  $500  000  for  a  study  by 
National   Academy  of  Science  or  similar  or- 
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ganlzatlon  of  a  science  panel  to  assess  car- 
cinogens and  other  toxic  substances 

Oommodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion—Adds $3,123,000  to  House  bill  to  con- 
tinue current  staffing  level  and  fund  highest 
priority  computer  needs 

Fraud  waste,  abuse  and  error  Adds  report 
language  and  general  provisions  to  provide 
limits  on  last  quarter  spending.  15-percent 
cut  In  consultants,  collect  on  debts  overdue 
to  the  Oovernment,  and  require  resolution  of 
pending  audits  by  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  or 
within  6  months 

Working  capital  fund  Refocuses  limita- 
tion based  on  revised  USDA  analysis.  Re- 
quires periodic  reporting 

Overhead  on  cooj>er»Uve  agreements: 
Limits  overhead  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent 
on  any  true  cooperative  agreement. 


AMOtTNT  IN  KTW  BtTDGFT  (OBLIGATIONAL  ) 
AUTHOHTTT,  FISCAL  TEAS  1S81 

Amount    of   bill    as   passed 

by  the  House.  _. _.   $21,910,687.  000 

Amount  of  decrease  by  Sen- 
ate Committee 248.369,000 


Amount    of    lilll     as    re- 
ported to  the  Senate.. 
Amount  of  1980  Appropria- 
tions Acts  to  date 

Amount   of  estimates,   1981 
The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate: 
Over    the    appropriations 

provided  In   1980 

Under   the   estimates   for 

1981    

Under  the  House  bill.. 


21,  662.  318.000 


20, 
22, 


036   854   006 
043.  636.  329 


1,625,463.994 

381.308.  329 
248,  369,  000 


1980  insctx) 


IWI  budftt 
•stimst* 


1981  Hous*  bill 


1981  CommittM 
rscommendition 


TiN*  I    Africultuill  p'oinms  

Titit  II    Ruril  dtvtiopmtnt  ind  issitttnct  pro|rtim. 
Titl«  ill    DomestK  food  proftims  .  

T  lit  IV    intttnitionil  ptojums  

T<tl<  V   Priatid  iicncxs 

Tolil   niw  bud|«t  (obli|itiontlJ  lutho'lty.. 
Tr»njltf»  Irom  s»c   U  .  ......_. 


}4. 890.  391. 006 

2.  ?1 7.  352. 000 

Jl.  642  199.000 

944.627.000 

342  285  000 


$5,204,121,329 

2,193,570.000 

12  977,776  000 

1.296.787.000 

371,372.000 


J5, 178.574,000 
2  266,695,  000 

12.809,799,000 

l,291.46i.  000 

364,154,000 


$5,290,476,000 
2  311  257  000 

12,394,876,000 

1,296.297,000 

369  412,000 


20  036,854,006     22.043,626,329     21910,687,000 
1,831,086.000       1,879  653.000       1.879.653,000 


21.662,318  000 
1,879,653.000 


Total  atlliialioftsi  authonlY. 


21.867,940,006    23,923.279.329    23,790,340,000      23,541,971.000 


Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us,  the  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
related  agencies,  is  a  very  important  bill. 
It  IS  important  to  every  American,  since 
K  includes  funding  for  ag  research 
which  is  the  foundation  upon  which  food 
abundance  is  faced  Also  contained  In  It 
IS  funding  of  a  broad  array  of  other  vi- 
tal and  necessary  activities.  While  the 
principal  subject  of  the  bill  is  agricul- 
ture, and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  which  Is  as  basic  and 
necessary  to  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
as  agriculture,  the  fact  is,  most  of 
the  money  goes  for  nonagriculture 
programs. 

In  fact,  only  about  9  percent  of  the 
outlays  associated  with  the  bill  are  for 
agriculture 

This  is  thought  of  as  the  agriculture 
aporoDriatlons  bill.  Mr.  President,  but 
most  of  this  money  is  not  for  agriculture 
but  for  other  programs  Only  9  percent  Is 
for  agriculture. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  spending  In  this 
bill  goes  for  Important  social  programs 
such  as  food  stamps,  school  lunch,  and 
the  WIC  program  These  activities  make 
up  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  bill.  This 
bill  includes  funding  to  assist  In  meeting 
food  needs  abroad,  saving  another  6  per- 
cent—over a  billion  dollars— Is  used  In 


the  Public  Law  480  program  to  address 
world  hunger.  The  other  10  percent  goes 
for  conservation,  rural  development,  en- 
ergy and  consumer  service,  and  the  like. 
So  here  we  have  a  bill.  Mr,  President, 
called  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill;  9  percent  is  for  agriculture.  3  7  for 
various  feeding  programs.  6  percent  is 
for  Public  Law  480  for  foreign  aid.  and 
the  other  10  percent  is  for  various  kinds 
of  consumer  services,  energy,  and  con- 
servation and  other  programs,  some  of 
which  are  connected  with  agriculture  in 
some  aspects. 

Beyond  basic  food  needs,  this  bill  pro- 
vides over  $600  million  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  people  through  regulatory 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  meat,  poultry,  and 
commodity  inspection  programs  of 
USDA. 

Through  programs  funded  in  this  bill, 
we  also  provide  urgently  needed  help 
to  rural  areas  so  that  rural  citizens  have 
improved  opportunities  for  adequate 
housing,  employment,  and  public  serv- 
ices. This  bill  also  funds  programs  to 
protect  the  soil  and  water  resources 
ufx)n  which  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  is 
based. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  found  the  time  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  Congress  to  act  on  this  bill. 
For  a  time,  there  was  some  doubt  we 
could  do  that.  The  fact  we  have  the  bill 
before  us  Is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  our  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Eacleton,  with  the  help  and  guidance 
of  the  widely  respected  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  goes 


far  in  meeting  the  most  criticsd  needs 
within  our  jurisdiction. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Eacleton.  He 
has  been  extremely  pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive to  work  with.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent understanding  of  this  bill  and  has 
managed  both  the  hearings  and  the 
markup  of  the  bill  in  a  highly  commend- 
able fashion.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
be  assixiated  with  him  in  this  endeavor. 

In  my  12  years  as  a  Senator,  under 
three  Presidents,  there  has  never  been  a 
truly  adequate  budget  submitted  for 
agricultural  research.  Year  after  year. 
Congress  adds  money  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  ag  research. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  no 
administration  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  Federal  responsibility. 
It  baffles  me  Daily  we  hear  reports  that 
our  country  is  no  longer  as  competitive, 
that  we  are  losing  our  technological 
advantage,  that  our  neighbors  In  the 
world  can  no  longer  look  to  us  for 
leadership  In  agriculture  this  is  simply 
not  true,  at  least  not  yet,  and  it  is  not 
true  because  of  our  years  of  continuing 
commitment  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  agriculture. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  this 
leadership  if  we  neglect  the  agricultural 
research  responsibility  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has. 

The  record  of  U.S.  agriculture  is  re- 
markable In  this  country,  fewer  than 
3  percent  of  our  citizens  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  our  entire  Nation  In  many 
countries  it  takes  half  the  citizens,  some 
places  up  to  70  percent  or  80  percent 
But  here  3  percent  of  our  citizens  use 
modern  equipment,  and  our  technology 
is  able  to  produce  enough,  an  abundance 
for  our  own  citizens  sind  a  surplus  for 
export  in  a  highly  competitive  world 
market,  and  in  this  market  we  hear 
about  $40  billion  of  badly  needed  foreign 
exchange. 

We  are  now  importing  something  like 
$80  billion  a  year  worth  of  oil  and  sell- 
ing about  $40  billion  of  farm  products 
abroad,  without  which  we  would  be  in 
desperate  straits  as  far  as  paying  for  the 
oil  we  now  import  from  abroad 

Our  land  grant  institutions,  our  re- 
search facilities,  our  system  of  tech- 
nology extension,  and  our  efficient 
methods  of  farming  are  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Mr,  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  provides  the  level  of  funding 
needed  to  maintain  a  modest  ag  research 
effort.  Over  $630  million  is  recommended 
for  agricultural  research,  an  increase  of 
about  $70  million  over  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  $61  million  over  the  budget  request. 

So  here,  again,  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  administration  request,  which  is 
grossly  Inadequate,  and  added  $61  million 
for  agricultural  research.  While  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  a  larger  increase,  but 
recognizing  the  fiscal  restraints  we  faced, 
we  did  the  best  we  could  We  have  pro- 
vided suCBcient  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
OS  our  resources  permit.  In  future  years. 
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I  feel  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  agricultural  research  by  future  Con- 
gresses 

Mr  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  dLscuss.  that  is  the  budg- 
etary Impact  on  this  measure 

This  bill  provides  a  total  of  $23  9  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  $19  9  billion 
In  outlays  Talcing  into  account  antici- 
pated supplementals,  it  is  estimated  that 
total  fiscal  year  1981  cosUs  will  total  $25  3 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $21  1  bil- 
lion In  outlays. 

This  total  exceeds  the  subcommittee 
allocation  under  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion by  a  billion  dollars  in  budget  author- 
ity and  over  $16  billion  in  outlays  Th.s 
overage  can  be  attributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  increased  cost  estimates  of  the 
food  stamp  program  which  is  highly 
sensitive  to  economic  changes  But  even 
under  the  revised  second  budget  resolu- 
tion which  Congress  adopted  UlsI  week 
It  Is  clear  that  the  bill  total  still  is  ex- 
cessive, and  more  than  provided  in  our 
budget  resolution 

Mr  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  painfully  aware  that  the  levels 
agreed  to  in  the  second  budget  re.solution 
are  unrealistic  I  said  this  when  the  reso- 
lution was  on  the  floor  The  spending 
contametl  in  appropriation  bills  already 
acted  upon,  and  that  expected  m  those 
bills  remaining,  will  by  the  nio.st  con- 
servative estimates,  exceed  the  .spending 
limits  in  the  committee  s  allocation  by 
about  $5  billion  in  both  budget  authurit> 
and  outlays. 

Mr  President,  realistically,  it  will  be 
much  higher  than  that 

This  $5  billion  constitutes  about  6  per- 
cent of  nonentitlement  spending,  ex- 
empting defense,  under  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
With  one-quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  al- 
most over — 1<5  achieve  the  spending  tar- 
^'et  of  the  budget  resolution.  Congre.s.s 
will  have  to  cut  more  than  8  percent  of 
the  remaining  year's  program  and  if 
Congress  does  not  act  until  April,  which 
u  a  likely  assumption,  the  cut  will  have 
to  be  12  percent  for  the  balance  of  the 
fl.scal  year  That.  I  submit,  would  be  a 
Draconian  move 

To  achieve  an  8-percent  cut  of  this 
bill,  without  reducing  feeding  programs 
severely,  it  would  be  neces.sary  to  termi- 
nate every  agriculture  function  program 
funded  in  the  measure  This  Is  somethinR 
Congress  needs  to   understand 

We  talk  about  a  2-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  and  we  want  to  exempt  de- 
fense, we  want  to  exempt  social  security, 
veterans,  certain  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams, so  we  try  to  cut  the  remaining 
programs  to  get  a  2-percent  acrass-the- 
board  cut  It  would  mean  cutting  them  8 
percent  If  we  try  that  and  do  not  touch 
the  feeding  programs  that  means  we 
wipe  out  every  agricultural  function  in 
this  measure 

I  think  Members  who  are  prone  to 
want  to  vote  for  these  cuts  ought  to 
realize  that  when  we  do  that  we  could 
do  absolutely  Irreparable  harm  to  on- 
going programs  such  as  agrlcult\iral  re- 
search 


If  we  were  to  cut  8  percent  out  of  this 
bill.  It  would  mean  we  would  have  to  stop 
all  rural  development,  conservation  and 
regulatory  programs  This  would  simply 
be  unrealistic 

But  even  assuming  that  Congress  will 
allow  spending  to  increa.se — and  thereby 
increase  the  deficit — unle.ss  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  $50  billion  deficit,  we 
clearly  wUl  have  to  restrain  spending 
This  applies  to  this  bill— the  next  Con- 
gress must  confront  those  hard  decisions 
and  make  reductions  or  face  another 
huge  deficit  That  will  cause  more  Infia- 
tion,  drive  interest  up  and  increase  the 
economic  stresses  which  the  country  is 
already  feeling 

Yesterday,  m  the  committee  markup 
of  the  bill  we  reduced  funding  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  by  $364  million 
i!i  anticipation  of  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  reconciliation  b;ll  But  we 
must  cut  more  to  live  within  any  reason- 
able spending  total  Tliat  is  why  I  intend 
to  propose  an  itinendment  today  to  cut 
ai'.other  $100  million  from  the  Public  Law 
^81  program 

I  support  the.se  programs,  but  there  I.s 
no  way  that  we  can  continue  to  spend  at 
the  rate-i  that  have  become  our  custom, 
and  expect  t)  ever  balance  the  budget 
and  bring  mtlation  under  control 

It  Ls  for  that  reason  that  I  call  up  the 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  amendment  so 
that  I  may  take  care  of  a  housekeeping 
chore ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Until  the 
committee  amendmenLs  are  dlspo.sed  of. 
floor  amendments  are  not  in  order 

Mr  EAOLETON  That  Ls  what  I  want 
to  take  care  of 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  te  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  a.s  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendments 
as  orminal  text  provided  that  no  point 
i)f  order  shall  be  raised  bv  reason  of  the 
uK'reempnt  to  this  request 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc 

The  '•onn.Utee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows 

On  pai?e  2  line  15  strike  ■■»3  487,800  and 
Ir.sert      $]  893  800 

On  page  2  line  18,  strike  "19  392,300  for 
Caoper  Volstead  Monitoring'  and  Insert 
■»9  2.^6  2(X)": 

On  page  3  line  11  strike  '•$9,0«3,000-  and 
Insert    ■»8  8ei  (XK)' 

On  page  4  line  2,  strike  '•»27  752,000'  and 
insert      128  127  DOO" 

On  pak-e  4  line  21  strike  ■t22.457  000  "  and 
insert    ■■»24  B,^7  OOO  ■ 

On  page  5  line  17  strike  '1396  234  000"  and 
in.sert    "$419  394  000    , 

On  pa?e  j  line  31  after  "3109  "  Insert  the 
following  Pro>ided   furthrr    TTiat    funds 

noproprlated  herein  ran  be  used  to  provide 
fli'.anrlRl  n«sl«,tanre  tn  the  'irganliers  of  In- 
ternational conferences  if  such  conferences 
are  in  support  of  agency  programs    ': 

On    page    fl     line    9     strike    the    following 
1  except      headhouses      connecting      green- 
houses) ', 

On  page  fl  line  10  after  "IBSOOO"  Insert 
ihi  following     "except  for  headhouses  and 


greenhouses  which  shall  be  limited  to  »400  - 
OOO' 

On  page  fl  line  19  after  "California",  In- 
sert the  followlug  the  establlahment  of  a 
photo-period  house  at  Canal  Point,  Florida 
and  construction  of  faclllllM  at  Plum  Island 
New  York  Be.-klev  West  Virginia,  and  Still- 
water  Oklahoma 

On  page  7  line  3  after  "(31  USC  113a)  " 
insert  the  following  "Proi-tdrd  turthrr  TTiat 
113  900  000  of  the  appropriation  provided 
herein  for  construction  of  facilities  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  '  , 

On  page  8  line  7  strike  "1135  115  000  and 
insert     »133  IISOOO", 

On  page  8  line  18,  strike  •■•10,434  000  and 
l:..seri  "ll  1   134, OOO", 

On  page  8  line  20  strike  "$18  543  000  and 
insert   •$20  000,000' 

On  page  S  line  3,  strike  ••Jl 8,848.000  '  and 
insert    '$10,475,000    , 

On  page  9,  line  4  after  "i7  USC  4501i  " 
insert  the  fjllowlng  $25  000  000  for  com- 
petitive research  grants  including  adminis- 
trative expenses  $7,500000  for  the  support 
of  animal  health  and  disease  programs  au- 
thorized bv  section  1433  of  Public  Law  95 
113  including  administrative  expen.se.'s, 
95  000  000  for  the  support  of  animal  health 
and  dlsea-ie  programs  authorlaed  by  section 
14,34  of  Public  Law  95-113  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses  " 

On  page  9  line  20  strike  •'$175592000 
and  Insert  "$213  914  000": 

On  pane  10  line  7  strike  ■■$199,896  000" 
and  insert     $211  000  000', 

On  page  10  line  9  beginning  with  "pay- 
ments strike  through  and  including  $3  - 
000  000     on  line   10: 

On  page   10    line  12    beginning  with    "pay- 
ments        strike      through      and      Including 
$1  020.000  ■  on  line  13, 
On  page  10    line   16    beginning  with  "pay- 
ments    ,strlke    through    and    Including     $1  - 
300,000""  on  line  18   and  Insert  the  following 
pavments  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the   Renewable    Resources   Extension    Act   of 
1978     $5  000  000    " 

On  page  11  line  1  strike  $10  898  fiOO"  and 
Insert    "'$11  600  OOO" 

On  page  II  line  4  strike  ""$393, 081, 000" 
and    insert    •$304,567  000  " 

On    page     11      line     18     after      extension"^. 
insert  the  following     "and  higher  education"^: 
On  page  P.    line  30,  strike  •$5.948  000""  and 
.iiiert    "$8  361  000" 

On  page  12  line  13  strike  ■"$350,138,000" 
and  insert   "$262  486  OOO"^ 

On  page  13  line  23.  strike  "•3,186,000  and 
In.sert      $6  986  OOO'^: 

On  page  14  line  4  after  the  semicolon 
insert  the  following  '"a  facility  In  Hawaii  at 
a  Federal  cost   of  $3,800  000  " 

o^  r,»ffe  \A  line  16  strike  ""$292  818,000" 
and  insert    "$293  818  000"' 

On  page  15,  strike  line  19  and  In.sert  the 
following: 

■'ECONOMICS   AND   STATISTICS  SiaVICE", 

On  paire  15  line  21  strike  ■'.  Statistics,  and 
fooperatlves  and  Insert  the  following" 
and  Statistics"^. 

On  page  16,  line  3  strike  •■research^^ 
through  and  Including  the  semicolon  on 
line  4, 

On  page  16  line  16.  strike  $94,803,000  "  and 
Insert    $89  9.".3  000". 

On  page  17  after  line  14.  Insert  the  lOl- 
lowlng 

AcRlrtl  TfHAU     CoOPEHATrVES    SCRVICI 

For  ne-eisary  exoenses  to  carry  out  the 
Coooeratlve  Marketing  Act  of  Juiv  2.  1926 
1 7  USC  451  4571  and  for  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  marketing  aspects  of  cooperatives, 
including  economic  research  and  analysts 
and  the  application  of  economic  research 
nnilngs,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  USC    1621-1627). 
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and  for  activities  with  Institutions  or  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  concern- 
ing the  development  and  operation  of  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  (7  USC  3291).  $4  - 
700  000  Proiided  furiner,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706iai  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  USC 
22251  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  6  U  8C  3109 
On  page  19  line  16,  strike  ""$1,699,000 
and  uiherl     $2  186,000   , 

On  page  22  line  21,  after  "■Oovernmenl"  , 
Insert  the  following  Provided  Jurther.  That 
no  participant  In  the  t>eekeeper  Indemnity 
program  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  In  any  fiscal  year  "; 

On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  •"$11,195,000' 
and  insert  "•$39,558,000", 

On  page  23,  strike  line  16  through  and 
Including  line  18, 

On  page  26,  line  4,  strike     $4,125,600,000" 
ai;d  insert     $4,035  600,000    , 

On  page  26    line  5    strike     $3,245,600,000 
and  Insert  ""$3  145.600  000  ", 

On  page  26  line  in,  after  "Act  ",  Insert  the 
following  ,  Proxuled  That  unsubsldlzed 
Interest  guaranteed  loans  of  not  to  exceed 
$100000000  shall  be  In  addition  to  these 
amounts   , 

On   page   26     line    18.   strike      $393,000,000 
and  insert    $413,000,000", 

On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  ""$949,600,000  " 
and  insert   "$1,049,600  000"  . 

On  page  27  line  17,  strike  •$870.000.000 '• 
and  insert   ■$970, 000, OOO", 

On  page  28,  line  11,  strike  ••700.000,000" 
and  Insert    "$900,000  000   , 

On  page  28,  line   12.   beginning   with   •"in- 
dustrial "     strike     through     and     Including 
•"loans    on  line  14.  and  insert  the  following 
■guaranteed    Industrial    development    loans 
$741  000  000  , 

On  page  28  line  16  strike  "'$240  000  000 
and  insert  "$300,000  000  ", 

On  page  30  strike  line  1  through  and  In- 
cluding line  4, 

On  page  30,  line  17,  beginning  with  $239  - 
684,000  "  strike  through  and  including   "and 
on  line  20,  and  insert  the  following     ■$244  - 
984.000    Including": 

On  page  32  line  1  beginning  with  •,  but 
strike  through  and  Including  line  4: 

On  page  34,  line  7  strike  ""$283,001,000" 
and  insert    "$293.001, OOO'^: 

On  page  35,  line  25.  strike  "'$1 0.660. 000^  and 
Insert     $6  660  OOO", 

On  page  36  line  14.  strike  ■■$167,524,000" 
and  insert    $205,651,000"", 

On  page  36  line  15,  strike  ""$18,500,000" 
and  insert    ■$17  489  000": 

On  page  37,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike 
the  following  ",  of  which  $390,000  shall  be 
for  the  authorization  of  6  new  areas'. 

On  page  38,  line  6,  strike  ■■$19,987,000"  and 
insert  ■$30  132,000'^, 

On  page  39  line  13,  strike  ■approved  farm- 
ing practices"  and  Insert  the  tpUowlng  'en- 
during conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement measures  and  practices,  as  spec- 
ified in  section  1501  of  Public  Law  95-113 
I  including  those  practices  or  programs  which 
»re  deemed  essential  to  maintain  soil  produc- 
tivity, prevent  soil  depletion  or  prevent  In- 
creased cost  of  production,  thus  assuring  a 
continucu.s  supply  of  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  people  and  economy)  ■■, 

On  page  42  line  12  strike  •■$10  000  000^ 
and  insert  ■$15  OOOOOO"  : 

On  page  43  line  8,  strike  ■■$3,638  776  000 
and  insert  ■$3,274  776, OOO", 

On  page  43,  line  8,  strike  ""$1  759,123  000  " 
and  ln.sert  ■$1,395  123,000", 

On  page  43.  line  19,  strike  during  fiscal 
year  1981"  and  Insert  the  following  "after 
September  1,  1980"': 

On  page  45,  line  17,  strike  "$1 76:200 000' 
and  Insert    $118  800  OOO''; 


On  page  45,  line  21 ,  after  'reimbursement  " 
Insert  the  following:  ■'Prortded  lurther,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  payments  which  exceed  6 
cents  per  half-pint  of  milk  served  after 
September  1,  1980,  which  Ls  served  to  chil- 
dren who  are  not  eligible  for  free  milk  and 
which  Is  served  In  schools,  child  care  Insti- 
tutions, and  summer  camps  participating  In 
meal  service  programs  authorized  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition   Act  of   1966"; 

On    page  46,    line    11,  strike   ■■$924,540,000 
and   insert   ""$927,040,000"'; 

On    page   46.    line    23.   strike     "Proftded 
through   and   Including   the   colon   on   page 
47.  line  7. 

On  page  47.  line  34,  strike  ■$82,000,000  " 
and  Insert    "$85,977  OOO^", 

On  page  48,  line  8,  after  "3109".  Insert  the 
following:  '  :  Provided  further,  That  no 
funds  appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  administer 
directly  In  any  Stale  any  program  author- 
ized under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  directly  administer  in 
fiscal  year  1980"; 

On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  "agricultural" 
and  Insert  "Agricultural"": 

On  page  49,  line  12,  strike  "$2,000,000"  and 
Insert    "$6,832,000"', 

On   page   61,   line   4.    strike    "$319,636,000 
and   Insert  "$322,670,000    , 

On  page  51,  line  16.  strike  "$16,366,000" 
and    Insert   "$18,489,000". 

On  page  53,  strike  line  10  through  and 
including  line  15,  and  Insert  the  following: 
Sec  607  The  cumulative  total  of  trans- 
fers to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  growth  capital  for 
data  services  and  National  Finance  Center 
operations  shall  not  exceed  $1,000  000  Pro- 
tided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  to  an 
agency  of  the  Department  shall  be  transfer- 
red to  the  "Working  Capital  Fund  without 
the  approval  of  the  agency  administrator 

On  page  65,  strike  line  5  through  and  in- 
cluding line  25,  and  Insert  the  following 

Sec  614  la)  No  appropriations  made  avail- 
able In  this  act  shall  be  obligated  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  cause  obligations  from  the 
total  budget  authority  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  establishment — as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921 — or  any  major  administrative  subdivi- 


sion thereof  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  i981,  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
for  the  la.st  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  or  16 
per  centum  for  any  month  In  the  last  Quar- 
ter of  such  fiscal  year  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  activity  If 
the  Director  determines  In  wTltlng  that  the 
waiver  Is  necessary  to  avoid  a  serious  disrup- 
tion In  carrying  out  such  program  or  activ- 
ity, 

(bi  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  the  head  of 
each  department  and  establishment  shall 
Ktibmlt  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  specifying  the 
amount  of  obligations  Incurred  during  the 
Quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total  available 
budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
the  obligations  constitute 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  keep  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  fully  Informed  of  actions 
taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Including  any  waivers  granted,  and 
shall  promptly  report  In  writing  any  situa- 
tion In  which  the  obligations  of  any  depart- 
ment and  establishment  exceed  such  require- 
ments other  than  pursuant  to  a  waiver  Not 
later  than  December  31,  1981,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 


Appropriations  on  the  results  of  the  requlr**- 
ments  of  this  section  and  actions  taken  un- 
der this  section,  Including  the  effects  upon 
procurement  and  apportionment  processes, 
together  with  any  recommendations  the 
Director  considers  appropriate  Concurrent 
with  the  submittal  of  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  the  Director  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral who  shall  promptly  review  that  report 
and  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations an  analysis  of  the  report  and  any 
recommendations  which  the  Comptroller 
General  considers  appropriate 

Sec  615  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  Implement  administer  or  en- 
force any  regulation  which  has  been  disap- 
proved pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval duly  adopted  In  accordance  with  the 
apDllcable  law  of  the  United  States 

Sec  616  All  unresolved  audits  cur- 
reiiMy  pendln?  within  agencies  and  depart- 
ments for  which  appropriations  are  made 
under  this  act  shall  be  resolved  not  later 
than  September  30  1981  Any  new  audits 
Involving  questioned  expenditures  arising 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be 
resolved  within  6  months  of  completing  the 
initial   audit  report 

Sec  617  Each  department  and  agency  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
Act  shall  take  Immediate  action  (1)  to  Im- 
prove the  collection  of  overdue  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  department  or  agency:  (2)  to  bill 
Interest  on  delinquent  debts  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Standards:  and 
(3  I  to  reduce  amounts  of  such  debts  written 
off  as  uncollectible 

Sec,  618  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  the  act  for  pro- 
curement of  consultant  services  shall  be  re- 
duced by  $1,488,000 

'b)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  a 
department  or  establishment — as  defined  m 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921 — shall  submit  annually  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  as 
part  of  Its  budget  Justification,  the  estimated 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  consulting 
services:  the  appropriation  accounts  In  which 
such  funds  are  located,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  need  for  consulting  services.  In- 
cluding a  list  of  major  programs  that  require 
consulting  services 

(c)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  deoartment  or  es- 
tablishment, or  comparable  official  or  if  there 
Is  no  "inspector  General  or  comparable  official, 
the  agency  head  or  the  agency  heads  desig- 
nee, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along  with 
the  budget  Justification,  an  evaluation  of  the 
agency's  progress  to  institute  effective  man- 
agement controls  and  Improve  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  the  data  provided  to  the 
Federal  Procurement  Data  System  regarding 
consultant  service  contractual  arrangements 
Sec  619  Certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  and  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  not  less  than  75 
percentum  of  the  value  of  the  loans  closed 
during  the  fiscal  year 

Sec  620  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  pay  negotiated  indirect  cost 
rates  en  coooeratlve  agreements  or  similar 
arrangements  between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions In  excess  of  !0  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  agreement  when  the  purpose  of 
such  cooperative  arrangements  Is  to  carry  out 
programs  of  mutual  interest  between  the  two 
parties    This   does   not   preclude   appropriate 
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payment  uf  indirect  roata  on  grants  and  con- 
tracta  with  such   Inatltutlons  when  such  In 
direct  coats  are  computed  on  a  similar  basis 
for  all  agencies  for  which  approprlatlona  are 
provided   in   thli  Act 

Sic  6J1  Within  80  days  of  enactment  of 
this  bill,  the  Department  of  Enefv  «ha;i 
transfer  $10.8tX).000  to  the  Department  or 
Agriculture  for  blomaas  and  u...>.i^..  u.ei* 
research  In  accordance  with  existing  inter- 
agency  agreements  This  sum  represents  the 
total  fiscal  year  1981  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  »  on-f»rm  and  herbare<ius 
programs,  the  near-term  silviculture  pro 
gram  and  on-farm  alcohol  stUU 

Sec  6,^3  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  the  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  producers 
to  remain  within  their  normal  crop  acreage 
to  tx  eligible  for  price-support  loans  target 
price  protection,  or  disaster  assistance  with 
regard  to  the  1981  programs  for  cotton 
wheat  feed  grains  and  rice  under  the  PViod 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (7 
use    1  i8 1 1 

Sti  62J  Departments  and  related  agencies 
receiving  appropriations  m  excess  of  »50  - 
000. two  under  this  Act  shall  within  jn  dsy.i 
following  enactment  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses 
Of  Congress  ■  schedule  of  anticipated  out- 
lays for  each  month  of  the  nsral  year  l>e- 
gmnlng  October  1  1980  These  departments 
and  related  agencies  shall  als<j  submit  to  the 
appro^rliitlons  committees  within  SO  diss 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter 
reports  showing  actual  outlays  for  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  and  any  necessary  changes 
In  the  schedule  of  outlays  originally  sub- 
mitted In  the  event  a  department  or  agency 
determines  that  Its  total  outlays  during  the 
nscal  vear  will  vary  by  more  than  1  per 
centum  from  the  total  projected  In  its  orig- 
inal schedule  it  shall  immediately  submit 
to  the  Committees  cm  Appropriations  of  the 
two  Houses  a  revised  schedule  Departments 
and  related  agencies  shall  submit  copies  of 
the  outlay  schedules  and  reports  required 
herein  to  the  Congressional  Budget  OtTlce 
concurrently  with  their  submission  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations The  Congressional  Budget  OtTlre 
shall  analyze  these  schedules  and  reports 
and  asse.ss  their  implications  for  congres- 
sional budget  and  appropriations  p<jllcles 
and  submit  the  results  of  its  analyses  on  a 
timely  basis  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations ai>d  Budget  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress 

Si<  634  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  following  watershed  proj- 
ects under  Public  Law  83  566  are  hereby  ex- 
empted from  the  recjulrements  of  Executive 
Orders  12133  and  13141  Grasshopper -Coal 
Creek  Kansis  Stewart  Creek  Kentucky 
Mozlngo  Creek  Missouri  Blind  Brook  Nevi 
York.  PIney  Creek-Soak  Creek  West  Vir- 
ginia;  and   Upper  Mud  River    West   Virginia 

UP    AMENDMENT    No      n».S 

I  Purpose     To  reduce  PI.    480  appropriations 

by  »100  million  . 

Mr.  BELl^ON  Mr  President.  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  a.s 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr  Beli.- 
MON)  prop<..Hes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1795 

Mr  BELXAION  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows. 


PL   4a(j 

On    page    SO.    line    5.    strike      •893  400.000 
and   insert   In   lieu   thereof      '»843  400.000 

On  page  50.  line  5  strike  »40«.330  000  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof       »35e  330  000 

On   page   50     line    10    strike    "MSS  600.000 
and  m-ert  in  lieu  thereof    •■•77a.900.000' 

On  page  50    line   II    strike    'Mas  600  000 
and  Insert   In  lieu  thereof     ■■»773  800.000 

Mr  BEIXMON  Mr  President.  I  will 
undertake  to  explain  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  It  Is  not  at  all  complex  It  is 
the  same  amendment  I  offered  In  com- 
mittee, which  was  vot*d  down  on  a  fairly 
close  vote 

Tlie  situation  is  that  we  are  adding 
subsUntlally  In  this  bill  to  the  Public  Law 
480  levels  of  1980  Even  with  my  amend- 
ment, we  will  still  have  more  money  in 
the  bill  than  in  the  1980  bill  As  part  of 
the  efTort  to  hold  down  Federal  spending, 
the  Public  Law  480  program  should  be 
held  as  close  to  last  year's  level  as  pos- 
sible The  assumption  that  many  pro- 
grams would  be  treated  in  this  manner 
was  embodied  in  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution,  and  my  amendment 
attempts  to  do  that 

Cutting  Public  Law  480.  title  I.  by  $50 
million  in  outlay  would  still  leave  the 
program  at  a  higher  level  than  in   1980 

This  Is  the  .so-called  sales  program  in 
which  the  United  Slates  sells  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  friendly  countries 
on  long-term  dollar-repayable  terms. 
This  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  many  cases — especially  as 
It  relates  to  Egypt  But  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  programs  which  have  not  yet 
been  negotiated  but  may  be  intended  by 
the  AID  should  be  delayed  in  order  to 
promote  fiscal  discipline  at  home  and  to 
encourage  developing  countries  to  give 
greater  attention  to  developing  their  own 
agricultural  potential 

The  amendment  aL'so  proposes  to  cut 
Public  Law  480,  tlUe  II.  by  $50  million 
in  outlays  Under  this  title,  the  United 
States  donates  food  to  meet  famine  or 
other  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
I  would  not  suggest  that  we  do  anything 
to  hinder  this  objective  However,  for 
fiscal  1981.  $102  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  such  purposes  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  United  States  is  ac- 
tively directing,  through  negotiations, 
the  voluntary  agencies  which  distribute 
title  II  food  to  target  these  emergencies 
with  their  own  allocations,  thereby  free- 
ing funds  which  could  be  reduced  from 
this  bill 

Finally,  while  the  United  States  does 
all  it  can  to  provide  food  aid.  Europe 
should  beigin  Increasing  its  food  aid  pro- 
grams   We  cannot  feed  the  world  alone 

My  information  is  that  of  the  $1  4  bil- 
lion expended  by  all  countries  for  food 
aid  loans  and  grants  in  1978,  the  United 
States  supplied  $1  billion 

I  will  repeat  that  Taking  into  account 
all  the  aid  expended  by  all  countries  for 
food  suptx)rt  In  fl.scal  year  1978.  the  last 
figures  we  could  get.  the  total  is  $1  4 
billion  Of  that,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed $1  billion  This  means  that 
countries  such  as  Japan.  England,  West 
Germany.  France,  and  all  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  put  up  $400  mil- 


lion, and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
footed  2 '3  times  as  much,  or  $1  billion 
Public  Law  480  is  a  necessary  and 
worthwhile  program  But  I  feel  that,  to 
the  extent  we  do  not  deny  food  for 
famine  relief.  Public  Law  480  should  be 
asked  to  cut  back  its  activities  and  to 
direct  Its  assets  to  accomplishing  its  key 
requirements 

Also,  the  new  administration  should 
put  pressure  on  our  allies  to  make  sure 
that  they  bear  a  greater  part  of  this 
burden 

A  hard  look  should  be  taken  at  this 
situation,  because  governments  of  many 
developing  countries  traditionally  have 
followed  what  they  call  cheap  food  poli- 
cies They  use  one  kind  of  device  or 
another  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  food  to 
their  consumers  The  result  is  that  food 
prices  are  so  low  that  the  producers  of 
food  are  not  able  to  afford  the  fertilizer 
or  the  improved  seed  or  equipment  or 
chemicaLs  they  need  to  expand  food  pro- 
duction at  home 

The  result  is  that  a  country  which  may 
have  an  enormous  potential  to  increase 
Its  food  production  continues  to  look  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  food  handouts 
when  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  allow  food 
prices  to  ruse  to  a  realistic  level,  so  that 
their  farmers  could  do  a  better  job  of 
developing  the  agricultursil  resources  the 
country  has 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United 
States  to  dump  cheap  food  into  an 
economy  where  the  domestic  food  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  get  the  capital  they 
need  to  develop  their  land  and  in  this 
way.  in  effect,  contribute  to  a  lasting 
food  shortage 

The  fact  is  that  the  worlds  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  grow  by  about  2  bil- 
hon  people  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  century.  Unless  we  take  steps  to 
encourage  developing  countries  to  place 
greater  emphasis  upon  domestic  food 
production,  we  will  find  ourselves  called 
upon  to  feed  more  and  more  people  who 
literally  will  be  without  food  and  in  dan- 
ger of  starving,  when  a  wiser  course 
would  be  to  restrain  our  food  giveaway 
programs  and  place  greater  emphasis  on 
agricultural  development  in  countries 
which   could   feed  themselves 

We  should  start  now  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  Public  Law  480  as  to  the  impact 
it  is  having  on  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries  We  should  encourage 
the  governments  of  developing  countries 
to  terminate  the  cheap  food  pohcies 
which  frustrate  development  of  in- 
digenous food  production  Most  countries 
can  do  far  more  in  producing  food  for 
their  own  population  The  United  States 
needs  to  support  such  goals  When  we 
provide  cheap  or  free  food,  we  often  hurt 
those  we  seek  to  help 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  an  Improvement 
in  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

I  will  give  for  the  Rkcord  the  figures 
for  the  Public  Law  480  title  I  and  title 
II  programs  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981. 

For  title  I.  In  fiscal  1980.  Congress  pro- 
vided $266  2  million  For  fiscal  1981.  In 
this  blU.  It  is  $406.3  million.  That  is  an 
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amendment  is  adopted,  there  still  will 
t>e  an  mcrease  of  $90  million  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  title  II.  in  fiscal  year  1980,  we  pro- 
vided $620.1  million.  This  bill  appro- 
priates $822.6  million.  That  is  an  Increase 
of  $202.5  million.  After  my  amendment 
IS  approved,  if  it  is  approved,  we  would 
still  increase  the  appropriation  by  $152.5 
million . 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
are  being  fair,  even  generous,  to  those 
who  look  to  us  for  food  assistance,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  running  another  $40  billion  or 
$50  billion  deficit. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chuck  Connor,  of  Senator 
LucAR's  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
HR.   7591, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
in  oppxjsition  to  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  may  direct  Senator  Bellmon  to 
page  95  of  our  committee  report,  the 
figures  under  which  I  believe  we  are 
operating  are  set  forth  on  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  page  95  That  chart  is 
labeled  Program  Operating  Levels  and 
Appropriations."  and  if  we  total  both 
titles  I  and  II  and  also  title  m.  here  is 
the  comparative  picture,  as  I  understand 
It  For  fiscal  year  1979.  $1,374,402,952; 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  estimated.  $1.- 
650.952,285;  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $1.- 
71 S  000.000. 

Under  the  Bellmon  amendment  which 
would  cut  $100  million,  it  would  make 
the  1981  estimate  $1,615,000,000.  or  about 
$35  million  lower  than  the  1980  estimate 
I  think  taking  such  action  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Second,  we  have  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  thcic  has  been  a  rather  sharp 
Increase  in  commodity  prices  in  recent 
months  Hence,  the  $1,715,000,000  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  year  1981  will  not  buy 
the  same  amount  of  commodities  that 
those  same  dollars  would  have  bought 
when  the  estimates  for  program  require- 
ments were  made  about  1  year  ago. 

My  third  point  is  that  there  are  areas 
of  absolutely  chronic  need  insofar  as 
foodstuffs  are  concerned 

Just  recently  In  the  press  were  a  series 
uf  articles,  for  instance,  on  the  starva- 
tion conditions  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
m  the  Somalla-Ogaden  Ethiopia  area 
of  the  Horn,  where  thou.sands— it  mav 
even  be  In  the  miUions— are  in  a  dread 
sUte  of  starvation.  The  Sahel  area  is 
still  an  area  of  chronic  need,  and  we 
could  go  on  down  a  very  sad  litany  of 
places  around  the  worid  where  there  are 
starving  people  in  absolute  dire  straits. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  comforting  to 
those  individuals  who  are  on  the  brink  of 
osing  their  lives  by  reason  of  starvation 
u>  say.  "Well,  we  are  cutting  back  on 
Public  Law  480  and  on  grain  that  vou 
might  otherwise  receive  because  we 
think  we  have  gone  too  far  with  this 
program,  and  it  has  been  counterproduc- 
ive  in.sofar  as  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  your  respective  countries  are 
concerned." 


That  may  be  interesting  and  even  ar- 
guable in  theory,  but  it  does  not  resolve 
the  immediate  and  compelling  world 
hunger  needs  that  are  not  postponed, 
that  are  not  remediable  by  even  an  im- 
mediate change  in  agricultural  policy  of 
the  countries  in  question. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  to  feed  starv- 
ing people  is  to  have  some  food  available 
to  feed  them  and  feed  them  now.  Thus. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  cut 
back  on  the  Public  Law  480  program  at 
this  time,  and  I  peg  my  case  solely  on  the 
basis  of  humanitarianism  and  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  fact  that  with  today's  interna- 
tional agricultural  prices  being  what 
they  are  even  the  modest  increase  that 
we  estimate  will  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  will  not  go  as  far  in  terms  of  the 
purchase  of  foodstuffs  as  the  dollars  we 
provided  last  year. 

Co,  for  all  of  those  reasons,  I  oppose 
the  Bellmon  amendment  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  thereon  and  we  will  have  a  vote 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  briefly  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri and  then  suggest  we  may  lay  this 
amendment  aside  On  this  side  of  the 
aisle  they  are  in  a  Policy  Committee 
meeting  and  will  be  through  at  2  p  m. 
I  wish  for  us  not  to  vote  until  the  Policy 
Committee  meeting  is  over. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  All  right, 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  the  table  that  Senator  Eacleton  had 
been  discussmg  on  page  95  of  the  report, 
you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  that  table 
there  is  a  line  caUed  "total  appropria- 
tions. '  It  shows  in  fiscal  year  1979  Con- 
gress appropriated  $805,900,000  in  fiscal 
year  1980  the  estimate  is  $805,336,000. 
That  is  an  increase  of  some  $81  million. 
But  for  fiscal  year  1981 — remember  this 
is  the  year  when  we  are  supposedly  fac- 
ing some  fiscal  restraint — we  are  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  to  $1,228,930,000. 
That  is  an  increase,  if  my  arithmetic 
serves  me  right,  of  some  $350  million. 

The  year  before  we  increased  $80  mil- 
lion and  this  year  we  come  along  and  in- 
crease $353  million.  Even  after  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  if  it  is.  we  will 
still  increase  the  appropriations  $242 
million  over  1980. 

So  this  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  a  Dra- 
conian amendment  It  is  in  my  judgment 
a  very  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

The  program  level  is  subject  to  a  great 
many  executive  decisions  which  Congress 
does  not  have  any  control  over,  and  I 
suggest  that  given  the  amount  of  money 
this  amendment  would  allow,  which  is 
over  $1  billion — it  would  be  $1.128,000.- 
000 — there  is  still  ample  room  to  provide 
for  continued  growth  in  the  program  if 
that  is  the  decision  that  the  executive 
branch  makes  So  my  amendment  would 
still  allow  the  appropriations  to  grow 
$242  million  over  1980. 

I  submit  in  a  year  like  we  are  facing 
now  that  is  an  adequate  level  of  growth 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  a  brief 
response,  the  operable  figures,  the  ones 
that  really  come  into  effect  insofar  as  the 
spending  level  of  these  programs  are  the 
ones  that  I  cited  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chart  The  text  immediately  preceding 
the  chart  reads: 


Because  of  the  vai-lous  funding  authori- 
ties, actual  program  levels  vary  from  the 
amount  provided  In  the  appropriations  bill 
as  ar*  reflected  In  the  following  table 

Thus,  the  figures  that  are  truly  mean- 
ingful in  this  regard  insofar  as  what  the 
spending  level  was  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
what  it  will  be  in  fiscal  year  1981  insofar 
as  Public  Law  480  is  concerned  are  the 
flg:ures  that  I  cited  earlier.  The  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1980  is  $1,650,952,285;  the 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981  is  $1,715,000.- 
000, 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
do  not  reflect  what  is  estimated  to  be 
actually  spent  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
Thus,  I  think  I  am  correct  that  the 
Bellmon  amendment  would  constitute  a 
cut,  when  you  cut  back  $100  million  from 
a  total  program  level  of  $1,716,000,000, 
So  that  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  figures. 
That  is  the  way  I  am  advised  they  should 
be  interpreted.  But  obviously  Senator 
Bellmon  sees  it  in  a  different  light. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  take  place  sometime  after  2 
p.m.  linked  up  with  some  other  amend- 
ment we  may  have  gotten  to  at  that  time 
ard  we  can  do  the  votes  back  to  back. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  the  Bellmon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  be  postponed  to  a  time  after 
2  p.m.  and  to  occur  immediately  preced- 
ing whatever  roUcall  votes  by  that  time 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO      ;79e 

(Purpose:  To  add  »7  million  to  funds  for 
Conservation  Operations  under  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service  i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  iMr  Melches). 
for  himself  and  Mr  Jcpsen  and  Mr  Bosch- 
u-^.7  nroDo^es  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1796: 

On  paire  34  line  7  strike  out  "«2fl3  001  000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•300.000.000" 

Mr,  MELCHER  Mr  President.  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Jepsen  of  Iowa  and  Sen- 
ator BoscHwrrz  of  Minnesota. 

We  are  offering  it  in  order  to  make  a 
little  bit  of  sense  out  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  funding  for  this  com- 
ing fiscal  year  We  need  to  hold  in  place, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  employees  of  the 
Service.  There  has  been  a  cutback  under 
both  the  House -passed  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee's  version  of  the  bill  in 
what  is  actually  available  if  we  take  into 
account  the  salary  increases  that  have 
been  agreed  to  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

TTiere  have  been  some  personnel  lay- 
offs— we  want  to  bring  that  to  a  halt — 
We  do  not  want  to  lose,  by  attrition  or 
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resignation,  the  number  of  personnel  ef- 
ficient operation  requires. 

We  do  not  really  feel  we  can  afford  to 
do  that  The  fact  Ls  that  we  are  not  really 
getting  sufBclent  soil  conaervation  work 
done  on  our  agricultural  land,  and  we  do 
not  think  any  further  cuts  are  in  order 

Mr  President,  the  conservation  oper- 
ations Une  item  m  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  budget  represents  the  basic 
source  of  technical  assistance  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  Nation  for 
getting  conservation  practices  estab- 
lished on  the  land  This  provides  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  field  level  If  we  lose  these 
field  technicians,  we  would  not  get  th»' 
conservation  work  done,  no  matter  how 
much  cost  sharing  or  other  incentives 
we  offer. 

In  flscal  year  1980,  conservation  oper- 
ations was  funded  at  $278  7  million  Dur- 
ing ftscal  year  1980.  all  Federal  agencies 
received  pay  increases  under  provision.s 
of  the  Pay  Act  This  salary-  ln(-rea,s»- 
amounted  to  $21  million  for  SCS  Only 
$7  7  million  was  subsequently  added  to 
the  SCS  budget  through  supplemental 
appropriations.  SCS  was  forced  to  hO- 
sorb,  through  personnel  cuts,  the  re- 
maining $13  million 

Personnel  cuts  in  an  agency  .such  a.s 
SCS  must  be  made  through  attrition 
and  through  retirements  The  admini.s- 
tratively  imposed  hiring  freeze  allowed 
SCS  to  fin  only  4  out  of  10  vacancies 
The  House  bill  locks  in  the  effect.s  of  thi.s 
hiring  freeze  The  net  result  is  that  ther*- 
are  fewer  technical  personnel  at  th»> 
field  level  to  assist  farmers  and  rancher"! 
with  conservation  problems 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Ls  to 
put  conservation  technical  assistance 
back  on  some  semblance  of  fiscal  >ear 
1979  levels  In  order  to  do  this,  I  would 
like  to  review  some  basic  arithmetic  with 
you 

The  base  for  fl.scal  year  1980  which 
should  be  considered  from  which  we  de- 
cide on  the  appropriations  level  of  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  should  be  both  the 
basic  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  and 
the  Pay  Act  increase  This  amounts  to 
»276  7  million  plus  $21  million,  or  $297  7 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  conservation 
operations  budget  goes  for  nonialary 
Items  which  are  subject  to  the  gouiK 
rate  of  Inflation  If  one  considered  that 
the  Inflation  rate  was  only  10  percent 
during  fiscal  year  1980,  a  hold-even 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  should  In- 
clude an  addlUonal  $5  1  million 

297  7  +  5  1  :i^  •303  8 

My  mall  Indicates  that  during  fiscal 
year  1980,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 
Imposed  a  10-percent  reducUon  in  mile- 
age on  Its  employees  and  deUyed  the 
purchase  of  new  vehicles  at  many  loca- 
tions In  order  to  stay  within  available 
approprlaUons  This  has  resulted  In  less 
techmcal  assistance  to  landowners  and 
a  drastic  depletion  of  the  safety  of  the 
fleet  of  vehicles  available  in  the  fleld 
Such  depletion  cannot  go  on  forever 

These  calculations  do  not  even  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  the  October  1,  1980. 
Pay  Act  increase  of  9  1  percent.  This  In- 
crease has  Impacted  the  conservauon 
operations     budget     by     $22  5     million 


Hopefully,  this  shortfall  can  be  consid- 
ered In  supplemental  approprlaUons  by 
the  next  Congress 

Now.  just  what  are  conser\'ation  oper- 
ations? 

First  and  foremost,  it  Ls  the  payroll- 
the  line  item  where  mast  of  the  SCS  per- 
sonnel are  paid  from 

Conservation  operations  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  other  landowners  In  the  planning 
and  application  of  conservation  treat- 
ment needed  to  protect  the  resource  base 

This  includes  a.ssistanre  to  partici- 
panUs  of  Lhe  agricultural  conservation 
program  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural StabilJEation  and  Conservation 
Service,  assistance  to  Indians  and  strip- 
mined  land  tliat  has  to  be  reclaimed 

Another  part  of  conservation  opera - 
tloivs  IS  land  inventory  and  monitoring 
It  provides  soil  and  water  resource  data 
for  land  conservation,  use.  and  develop- 
ment It  hel[>s  local  government  m  mak- 
ing development  dtrisions  The  informa- 
tion It  produces  .an  be  used  for  making 
liKal  development  decisions  to  identif;. 
prune  farmland  and  to  protect  tht- 
einironment 

A  third  part  of  conservation  opera - 
tion.s  i.s  the  soil  sur\ev  These  soil  surveys 
ar»'  un  inventory  of  our  basic  resource  to 
cletenn.nf  land  capabilities  and  conser- 
v.itiun  treatment  needs  Soil  suney  pub- 
licalioiv,  include  mterpretations  useful 
to  cootjerating  farmers,  governments  at 
all  level.s  and  for  basic  information  on 
land  to  be  surface  mined 

Another  part  of  conservation  opera- 
tions Ls  the  snow  survey  »hich  Ls  really 
WAter  forecasting  In  many  portions  of 
the  water-short  West,  the  snow  that  falls 
on  the  mountains  m  the  winter  is  the 
water  that  will  be  available  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  year  Information  on  the 
amount  of  snowpack  is  vital  to  everyone 
who  uses  water  in  the  West 

Over  the  past  10  years,  through  suc- 
ceeding economy  measures,  the  Soil 
Conservation  SerMce  has  lost  about 
a  000  technician  jobs  This  has  concerned 
the  States  and  some  of  them  have  begun 
to  hire  conservationists  to  supplement 
the  Federal  effort  But  the  States  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  desire  to  expand 
the  work  of  conservation  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  continually  trying 
to  rut  back  on  the  SCS  staff  That  does 
not  seem  like  much  of  an  incentive  for 
the  States  to  try  to  do  more  It  seems 
to  me  It  would  work  just  the  opposite 

Finally,  conservation  operations  cover 
work  for  the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1977.  a  device  through  which 
the  Congress  hopes  to  get  a  t>etter  qual- 
ity of  conservation  effort 

We  have  to  have  more  knowledge  about 
the  status  of  our  resources  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  land  and  water  resources 
Soil  losses  from  our  lands  contmue  at  an 
unacceptable  rate  In  Montaina  alone 
there  are  35  million  acres  in  desperate 
need  of  conservation  treatment  Our 
lakes  ponds,  and  waterways  are  filling 
with  chemicals  and  silt  We  are  not  go- 
mg  to  win  this  battle  with  erosion  with- 
out a  Federal  commitment 

Simply  put,  the  conservation  programs 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 


been  gutted  by  Inflation  Each  year  we 
come  here  and  appropriate  the  same 
amounts  for  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  Romrtlmes  a  little  leas  We  do  this 
in  the  name  of  economy  But.  because  of 
inflation,  we  have  steadily  allowed  our 
conservation  efforts  to  decline,  as  the 
number  of  dollars  each  year  buys  less 
and  less  conservation. 

I  have  spoken  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
They  are  just  a  historical  figure  now 
because  the  soil  of  Lebanon  was  wasted 
by  inattention  If  we  do  not  make  the 
small  contributions  to  the  continued 
productivity  of  our  own  land  today,  this 
Nation  win  pay  through  the  nose  for  oar 
poor  stewardship  down  the  road  In  a  way 
that  will  make  the  energy  crisis  seem  like 
small  potatoes 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  really  believe 
that  our  soil  and  water  resources  are  Im- 
pijrtant.  we  have  to  provide  for  this  ver>- 
important  function.  These  are  funds 
mostly  for  jobs,  but  they  are  the  best 
protection  this  country  has  found  for 
avoiding  soil  damage,  for  conserving  soil 

Another  part  of  the  conservation  op- 
erations Is  planned  Inventory  and  moni- 
toring to  provide  soil  and  water  resource 
data  for  land  conservation  use  and  de- 
velopment It  helps  local  government  In 
making  development  decisions 

The  information  it  provides  can  be 
used  for  making  local  government  deci- 
sions to  Identify  prime  farmland  and  to 
protect  the  environment 

A  third  part  of  conservation  opera- 
uons  Ls  soil  conserving  These  soil  serv- 
ices are  an  inventory  of  our  basic  re- 
sources to  determine  land  capabilities 
and  conservation  needs  Only  about  half 
of  our  Nation's  land  has  been  invento- 
ried, mostly  l)ecause  the  money  has  not 
been  provided  to  do  the  job. 

If  we  really  want  to  protect  our  land 
and  water — if  we  really  believe  that  this 
IS  one  of  our  very  basic  goaLs  in  this 
country— 1  think  It  is  time  we  hold  the 
line  on  erosion  of  the  Soil  Conservauon 
Servnce 

I  am  gratified  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  put  m  an  additional  $10 
million  over  what  the  House  approved 
That  ii  a  significant  amount  of  money 
Unfortunately,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
pigantic  problem,  one  compounded  by 
the  searing  heat  and  low  rainfall  of  re- 
cent summers 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
this  restoration  amendment 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  as  rank- 
mg  member  of  the  Environment.  Soil 
Conservation,  and  Forestry  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
I  have  joined  Senator  Milchbr  as  co- 
SF>onsor  of  this  amendment 

We  are  all  looking  for  ways  to  elimi- 
nate fat  in  the  Federal  budget  these 
days  The  Congress  finally  realizes  that 
our  economv  tuid  t  the  axpayers  of 
this  country  cannot  afford  yesterday's 
spending  patterns  But  when  we  are 
looking  for  fat  In  the  Federal  budget  this 
year,  let  me  tell  you.  there  is  not  any  in 
the  conservation  operations  portion  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  budget. 

In    fact,    conservation   operatlor..'^   has 
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fallen  a  UtUe  short  every  year  for  the 
last  10.  and  resulted  In  the  loss  of  about 
3  000  technicians'  Jobs. 

In  flscal  year  1980.  conservation  op- 
erations was  funded  at  $276.7  million, 
but  all  Federal  agencies  received  pay  in- 
creases under  provisions  of  the  Pay  Act. 
This  salary  Increase  amounted  to  $21 
million  for  the  SCS.  But  because  only 
$7  7  million  was  added  to  the  SCB  budget 
through  supplemental  appropriations. 
SCS  was  forced  to  absorb,  through  per- 
sonnel cuts,  the  remaining  $13  million. 

As  Senator  Mklchcr  noted,  our 
amendment  attempts  to  keep  conserva- 
tion technical  assistance  at  fiscal  year 
1979  levels  Therefore,  the  base  for  fiscal 
year  1980  which  should  be  considered 
when  we  decide  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriations level  Is  the  combined  basic 
fiscal  year  1980  appropriations  and  the 
Pay  Act  Increase.  This  amounts  to  $276  7 
million,  plus  $21  million,  which  adds  up 
to  a  toUl  of  $297.7  million. 

In  addition,  17  percent  of  the  conser- 
vation operations  budget  goes  to  non- 
salary  items  which  are  subject  to  infla- 
tion Even  if  we  used  10  percent  as  the 
level  of  inflation  during  fiscal  year  1980. 
a  hold-even  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
would  have  to  Include  an  additional  $5,1 
million.  Therefore,  the  minimum  total 
amount  needed  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
$302.8  million. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  does  not 
mclude  the  Impact  of  the  October  1980 
pay  Increase  of  9  1  percent.  That  In- 
crease will  cost  the  SCB  another  $22 
million. 

I  do  not  want  to  Insinuate  that  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  done  Its  Job.  Senators  EACLtTON 
and  BsLLMON  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  soil  conservation  programs  and 
they  have  added  $10  million  in  conserva- 
tion operations  moneys  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  'We  are  very  grateful  to  them 
for  restoring  this  amount,  but  it  is  simply 
not  enough. 

Mr  President.  If  there  ever  was  a  gov- 
ernment program  truly  worthy  of  every 
dime  put  Into  It.  and  more,  it  Is  conser- 
vation operations.  The  salaries  of  soil 
conservationists  Is  what  makes  the  con- 
servation operations  program.  These 
technicians  educate  farmers  on  how  to 
keep  their  soil  from  washing  down  the 
streams  and  rivers  of  America  and  blow- 
ing away  In  the  wind. 

Expertise  Is  mostly  what  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  to  offer.  Its  conser- 
vationists and  technicians  cannot  go 
out  and  farm  the  land:  but  they  advise 
farmers  on  proper  methods  of  plowing, 
terracing,  pond  building,  hedgerow 
maintenance,  crop  rotation,  and  other 
practices  that  slow  down  water  and  wind 
erosion  Conservation  operations  moneys 
fund  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
who  literally  get  "dirt  in  their  fingernails 
and  mud  on  their  boots,  "  as  I  heard  an 
lowan  describe  them  this  summer. 

Concern  about  the  quality  of  our  soil 
has  been  evident  for  much  of  our  coun- 
try's history  In  1813,  our  third  Presi- 
dent. Thomas  Jefferson,  described  the 
sou  as  "the  gift  of  God  to  the  living." 
Nearly  100  years  later,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt,   our    26th    President,    noted    that 
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"When  the  soil  is  gone,  man  must  also 
go." 

But  erosion  has  not  concerned  us  very 
much  lately  because  American  agricul- 
ture productivity  has  far  exceeded  the 
national  and  International  demand  for 
food  and  flber.  Soil  erosion  seemed  to  be 
the  least  of  our  worries. 

Unfortunately,  recent  statistics  tell  us 
a  different  story.  These  statistics  tell  us 
that  the  deterioration  of  agriculture 
land  quality — coupled  with  loss  of  agri- 
culture land  quality — could  be  so  great 
in  the  next  few  years  that  what  has 
seemed  like  an  Infinite  capacity  to  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  may  no  longer  be 
possible.  Our  Nation's  farmers  may  not 
be  able  to  meet  both  national  needs  and 
the  needs  of  our  foreign  partners  in 
trade  And  no  one  can  dispute  that  soil, 
once  eroded,  takes  hundreds  of  years  to 
rebuild. 

This  summer  I  conducted  a  series  of 
soil  conservation  field  hearings  in  Iowa 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Even  though  I  knew  beforehand 
that  most  lowans  consider  agricultural 
land  our  State's  most  valuable  resource 
and  soil  erosion  our  most  severe  problem. 
I  was  still  overwhelmed  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Iowa  farmers  about  soil  conser- 
vation. One  local  Iowa  philosopher 
summed  up  the  farmers'  feelings.  He 
said: 

on  c*n  he  replaced  by  another  form  of 
energy,  but  nothing  known  to  mankind  can 
replace  our  soli 

I  heard  the  same  advice  over  and  over 
again  from  those  who  testified  at  the 
hearings — farmers  are  good  stewards  of 
their  lands,  and  they  want  to  protect 
their  resource  base  Give  them  the  edu- 
cation, the  demonstrations,  and  the 
sound  practical  advice  on  conservation 
plans  for  their  farms  and  they  will  do 
as  much  conservation  work  as  time  and 
money  will  allow.  But  they  need  that 
technical  advice  to  get  started  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Iowa  State  Department  of 
Soil  Conservation  believes  soil  conserva- 
tionists may  be  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant element.  In  any  effort,  to  expand 
soli  conservation  efforts,  in  Iowa  or  any 
other  State. 

The  SUte  of  Iowa  Itself,  I  might  add 
puts  more  money  into  soil  conservation 
efforts  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  As  they  do  so.  however,  their 
enthusiasm  to  expand  the  work  of  con- 
servation is  dampened  when  the  Federal 
Government  continually  attempts  to  cut 
back  the  SCS  staff  and  other  soil  con- 
servation programs.  No  wonder  lowans 
are  becoming  reluctant  to  add  more 
money  to  this  State-run  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
future  where  there  is  too  little  produc- 
tive farmland  to  meet  national  and 
international  needs,  we  must  give  our 
landowners  a  helping  hand  today.  Even 
though  the  United  States  has  the  best 
agriculture  technology  in  the  world,  the 
best  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  the  most 
modern  equipment,  the  basic  and  most 
important  Ingredient  for  providing 
abundant  food  is  good  so'l.  Conservation 
operations  moneys  provide  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  bucks  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram around,  and  this  amendment  will 


help  maintain  conservation  operations  at 
the  1979  and  1980  levels 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr  President,  our 
blU  added  $10  million  over  the  House  bill 
for  conservation  operations  So,  in  es- 
sence, we  are  $20  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level.  The  Melcher  amendment 
would  add  an  additional  $7  million  to 
that 

And  may  I  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  that  perhaps  we  might 
take  this  to  conference  and  discuss  it 
with  Mr    Whittkn. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
country  There  are  many  reports  about 
how  that,  due  to  more  intensive  agricul- 
ture now,  that  our  soil  Is  being  lost  at 
an  almost  frightening  rate 

I  have  no  objection  to  going  ahead 
with  the  conference 

The  reason  we  did  add  money  to  the 
House  figure  is  we  felt  we  had  gone  about 
as  far  as  we  could  under  the  flscal  re- 
straints we  faced  when  we  marked  up 
the  bill 

I  support  the  concept,  if  we  can  find 
the  money.  That  is  the  problem 

Mr  MELCHER,  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No  1796>  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Htr- 
LiN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

UP    AMENDMEKT    NO.     1797 

(Purpose  To  provide  an  Independent  and 
adequately  funded  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr,  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  BArcrs) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered  1797 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 

strike  out  beginning  on  page  19  line  !1 
through  line  22  Insert  the  following  on  page 
20  after  Une  2 

"OrriCE  OF  Transportation — For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  on  services  related  to  agri- 
cultural transportation  programs  as  author- 
ized by  law:  including  field  employment  pur- 
suant to  section  70eia)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  use  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
»20.000  for  employment  under  6  tJ.S  C  3106 
t2, 677,000  Provided..  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law  (7  DSC 
2250)   for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  build- 
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Ings  and  Improvements,  but  iiniesa  other- 
wise provided  the  cost  of  altering  any  one 
building  durltiK  the  Rsrat  year  shall  no'.  r%- 
ce«<l  10  per  centum  of  the  current  replace- 
ment value  ot  the  building 


Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President.  ihLs 
amendment  is  really  very  simple  It  doe.s 
two  things 

First.  It  provides  that  the  Office  of 
Transportation  within  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  be 
an  independent  office  as  It  Is  now  The 
Senate  committee  bill  proposes  to  merge 
this  oflBce  into  the  existing  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service 

Second,  my  amendment  increases  the 
funding  for  this  office  from  $2  2  to  $2  7 
million 

Mr  President,  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  are  aware  of  the  senous  prob- 
lems of  rural  and  agricultural  transpor- 
tation 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  all  of  them 
here,  but  will  offer  some  examples  We 
have  seen  the  banlcruptcy  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  the  Rock  Lsland  Railroads,  we 
witness  almost  dally  the  wllly-nllly 
abandonment  of  rail  branch  lines,  we 
confront  ever  skyrocketing  gram  freight 
rates,  grain  car  shortages,  and  bottle- 
necks In  nearly  every  sector  of  the  trans- 
portation system 

Recognizing  these  problems.  In  1978 
we  passed  legLslation  to  create  a  Rural 
Tran.sportation  Advisory  Task  Force 
This  task  force  was  to  evaluate  the  needs 
of  rural  traiksportatlon  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Congress 

Just  a  few  month.s  ago  this  task  force 
Issued  its  final  report  One  of  iLs  recom- 
mendations Uands  out  clearly  The  re- 
port states  Uiat  no  single  agency  is  pres- 
ently responsible  for  as-sessing  and 
evaluating  on  a  consLstent  bu.sis  the  rural 
transportation  network 

Components  of  the  transportation  sy.*;- 
tem  have  been  studied  extensively,  but 
policymakers  and  planners  have  tended 
to  miss  the  forest  for  the  proverbial  tree.s 
The  Office  of  Transportation  which 
Secretary  Bergland  created  bv  pulling  to- 
gether parts  of  14  agencies  is  the  first 
effort  by  this  Government  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  serlou.s  problems  of 
agricultural  transportation 

During  the  brief  time  this  Offlre  of 
rransportatlon  has  operated  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency.  USDA  has  been  responding 
much  better  to  the  needs  of  rural  and 
agricultural  people  In  transportation 
matters  And  it  has  manawed  to  establish 
a  firm,  cooperative  working  relationship 
with  the  Department  of  TransporUtlon 
The  office  has  assisted  rural  .shippers  In 
branch  line  abandonments  It  has  helped 
with  th"  problems  of  skyrocketing  freight 
rates-thls  is  especially  important  now 
that  we  have  deregulated  trucking  and 
the  railroads 

The  Office  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
searching new  Ideas,  like  cattle  cars  with 
automatic  waterers.  that  can  provide 
new  efficiencies  In  our  transportation 
system 

fh^'"n  ^'"t-?^^'^"'    I    want    to   emphasize 

h!  n  L  /  **^"^''  '^  "^''"^«  out  for 
the  needs  of  agricultural  producers  in 
transt>ortatlon  matters  Wc  know  that 
our  railroad  system  i.s  falling  to  serve 
agricultural  producers    We  know  a^ut 


the  serious  problems  with  roads  and 
bridges  We  know  that  there  will  be  new 
problems  as  farmers  and  lanchers  adapt 
to  rail  and  truck  deregulation 

The  Senate  committee  bill  would  merge 
the  Office  of  Transportation  into  the 
Agricul'ural  Marketing  Service  The  abil- 
ity of  the  office  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  with  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
be  .severely  compromised 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  at  one  time  or  another  prom- 
ised to  help  expand  agricultural  exports 
I  have,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  asked 
the  Oenoral  Accounting  Office  to  examine 
the  grain  marketing  system  to  find  out 
how  much  e.rports  could  be  expanded 

The  OAO  has  Identified  transportation 
as  the  weakest  link  in  our  grain  market- 
inK  system  And  GAO  investigators  have 
told  me  that  as  early  as  1981  our  trans- 
portation system  may  fail  to  carry  the 
amount  of  grain  this  co  intry  would  like 
to  export 

In    Its    brief   existence     the    Office   of 
Transportation  has  received  testimonials 
from  numerous  agricultural  groups   Ye.s- 
terday  I  submitted  for  the  Record  letters 
from  several  of  them   They  include    The 
National    Council    of    Farmer    Coopx>r:i- 
tives    the   National    Farmers   Organiza- 
tion  the  National  Maritime  Coun,^el   the 
.*nimal  Air  TransiJortatlon  Association 
r-p     World      Inr       the     Orower-Ship- 
lier    Vegrtiblp    As.soclation    of    Centra! 
California    the  United  Fresh   Fruit   As- 
•:or-iation     the    Agri-Trans    Corporation 
and  .several  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture 

Mr  President  this  is  not  an  expensive 
or  far-reaching  amendment  But  it  is  an 
important  part  of  our  effort  to  improve 
rural  tran.sporUtion  and  expand  agri- 
cultural exix)rts  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  acceiil  this  amendment 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President  what 
the  Baucus  amendment  propo.se,s  wa.s 
I  ontained  in  the  budget  submi.ssion  from 
the  D'partment  of  Agriculture  We  .saw 
fit  in  the  markup  of  the  bill  not  to  honor 
that  budget  request  franklv  m  order  to 
trv  to  save  some  dollars 

There  is  some  merit  I  -oncede  to  the 
administration  s  proposal  as  esroused  by 
Senator  Bavcvs  and  I  would  suggest 
that  we  accept  tins  amendment  and  take 
the  matter  to  conference  and  ventilate  U 
there  next  week 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  I  agree 
with  the  position  stated  bv  the  chairman 
I  can  see  merit  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  defend  his  pasition  in  con- 
ference 

Mr    BAUCUS    Mr    President    I  thank 
the  Senators  from   MLssourl  and  Okla 
homa  for  accepting  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  amendment  >up  No.  1797i  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  we 
have  sent  word  to  Mr    HtLMs 

Mr  F:aGLETON  Mr  President  mov- 
uig  with  remarkable  diipatch  on  this  bill, 
as  I  look  on  the  sheet  that  indicates  the 
possible  amendments  I  know  of  only 
three    that    remain    to    be    debated     Of 


course,  we  have  to  vote  sometime  after 
2  o'clock    on  the  Bellmon  amendment 

I  am  informed  that  Senator  Riecli  has 
a  modest  amendment  dealing  with  blue- 
berry research  Then,  if  my  understand- 
ing IS  correct.  Senator  Helms  has  two 
amendments  one  on  food  stamps  and 
ot\f^  on  child  nutrition  Insofar  as  I  know 
those  are  the  only  amendments  being 
currently  contemplated,  so  I  think  word 
IS  being  sent  to  Senator  Riecle  and  to 
Senator  Helms  that  we  are  In  this  posi- 
tion on  the  bill 

I  am  al.so  informed  that  perhaps  Sen- 
ator ijyiN  has  an  amendment,  so  word 
alsT  will  be  sent  to  him 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  arru-al  of 
Senators  Riecle,  Levin,  and  Helms.  I 
.suggest  the  ab,sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Che  roll 

Mr  RIEGlJv  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  he  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ota'ection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

VP  AMFNDMENT  NO     IIBB 

I  Purpose  To  provide  »100  000  for  Cooper*- 
rive  Research  Into  developing  an  Integrated 
appnjach  to  Blueberry  Shoestring  Vlrut 
Control  I 

Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  wish  to  offer  It  i.s 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Braplcy  and  Senator  Levin  Actually,  it 
is  one  Item  which  affects  the  bill  in  two 
areas  I  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.iertion  it  Is  so  ordered  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  fn»m  Michigan  (Mr  RrecLi  i 
for  himself  Mr  I.ivin  and  Mr  Bkaolzt 
prr>p<«es  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
:>ere<l    1798 

Mr  RIEGLF  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
')f  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  I 
will   give  a   verbal  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   amendment   is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  20  strike  out  •213,914  OOO" 
and  Insert  In  lleii  thereof  ■•»ai4,0I4.0O0' 

Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  accept  thus 
amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
'omed  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Livin  and  Senator  Bradley,  In 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  measure,  H  R  759! 
The  amendment  would  provide  $100000 
for  research  on  a  very  serious  problem 
affecting  the  blueberry  Industry  across 
the  country  It  is  concentrated  In  my 
Stale  of  Michigan,  but  it  affects  other 
Staler  as  well 

The  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
begin  aggressue  research  to  develop  an 
integrated  approach  to  controlling  blue- 
berry shoestring  virus  disease  Michigan 
Stale  University  has.  with  grower  assi.st- 
ance,  (>egun  work  in  this  area  but  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  the  potential 
looses  irom  this  disease  are  of  such  mag- 
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nltude  that  I  feel  we  should  expand  the 
research  effort 

Blueberries  are  an  important  com- 
modity in  the  United  States.  We  produce 
approximately  123  million  pounds,  which 
contributes  over  $167  million  to  the  na- 
tional economy  Blueberries  are  primar- 
ily grown  on  very  small  family  farms, 
with  a  bulk  of  the  value  of  the  crop  de- 
voted to  the  processing,  transportation, 
and  marketing  of  the  product.  We  exix>rt 
sizable  quantities  of  blueberries  to  Japan 
and  Europe 

Michigan  leads  the  Nation  In  the  pro- 
duction of  blueberries  with  a  little  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  total  crop.  Other 
important  producing  States  are  New  Jer- 
sey, Washington.  North  Carolina.  Ore- 
gon, Georgia.  Florida.  Arkansas,  and 
Maine  As  new  varieties  are  developed, 
blueberries  will  be  growTi  in  many  more 
areas,  especially  in  the  South, 

Bluet)errles  require  very  specific  soil 
conditions,  high  acidity  and  high  water 
table.  This  limits  the  amount  of  land  that 
is  available  for  blueberry  production  and 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  control  the 
Virus  l)efore  It  infects  more  acreage. 

The  disease  was  first  identified  In  New- 
Jersey  In  1957  It  has  infected  much 
of  the  crop  in  New  Jersey  and  has  been 
spread  to  Michigan  through  the  plants 
ihit  are  grown  in  New  Jersey  and  sold 
to  other  States.  The  virus  is  spread  by 
an  aphid  which  inhabits  blueberries. 
This  insect  deposits  the  virus  In  a 
healthy  plant,  which  then  begins  the 
long  gestation  period  for  the  disease.  It 
IS  difficult  to  control  given  the  4  years 
it  takes  from  infection  to  complete  In- 
festation of  one  plant.  Producers  who 
grow  plants  for  resale  have  no  way  of 
knowmg,  short  of  extensive  scientific 
analysis,  which  plants  carry  the  virus. 
Once  the  plants  are  In  a  field,  all  neigh- 
boring bushes  can  be  Infected,  and  ulti- 
mately an  entire  business  can  be  dev- 
astated 

In  Michigan  alone  the  amount  of  in- 
fected acreage  based  on  statistical  sam- 
pling, may  be  16  percent  of  the  10,000 
beanng  acres.  This  translates  into  a 
total  of  150,000  infected  plants  in  our 
State  alone.  The  losses  from  this  occur 
from  the  diminished  yields  from  Infected 
bushes,  as  well  as  the  major  cost  of  re- 
moving infected  bushes  and  planting 
new  ones  It  lakes  10  years  to  bring  new- 
plants  into  full  production,  so  the  eco- 
nomic losses  continue  over  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  time  In  Michigan,  losses  are  esti- 
mated to  total  more  than  $3  million  an- 
nually. 

Little  Is  known  about  the  actual  pro- 
gression of  the  disease.  We  know  that 
It  can  decimate  entire  fields.  I  have  seen 
places  In  Michigan  where  beautiful  rows 
of  healthy  blueberry  bushes  are  inter- 
rupted by  stretches  of  bare  soil,  which 
IS  the  legacy  of  the  disease. 

Michigan  State  University  has  taken 
some  initial  steps  to  research  this  dis- 
ease, with  the  full  assistance,  both  finan- 
cial and  practical,  of  the  growers.  I  am 
confident  that  the  addition  of  these 
moneys  will  be  utilized  in  tin  efficient  and 
beneficial  manner  I  spoke  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  today  and  was  informed  that  a 
team   is    ready    to  expend   the  research 


efforts,  once  additional  moneys  are  pro- 
vided, and  that  we  can  get  a  handle  on 
this  disease  within  a  short  period  of 
time. 

This  amendment  is  Important  to  Mich- 
igan and  to  the  other  States  which  have 
large  blueberry  growlrvg  areas.  Blueber- 
ries are  a  small  crop  in  comparison  to 
com  or  feedgralns,  but  they  represent 
a  livelihood  to  many  small,  independent, 
and  hardworking  farmers.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  might  further  say  that  Michigan 
State  University  has  a  richly  deserved 
reputation  In  agricultural  research.  Over 
the  years  they  have  done  a  tremendous 
job  In  tracking  down  a  number  of  these 
problems  as  they  affect  different  areas  of 
agriculture. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  already  are 
underway  with  this  program  and  they 
have  the  kind  of  strong  research  track 
record  which  Indicates  that  we  will  more 
than  get  our  money's  worth  for  this  in- 
vestment. I  hope  that  the  committee 
would  feel  they  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  add  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  research  which  should  one 
day  find  a  cure  for  a  plant  disease  known 
as  blueberry  shoestring  virus.  I  tun  de- 
lighted In  joining  Senator  Levin  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  because 
this  crop  disease  poses  significant  danger 
to  the  livelihood  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  grow  blueberries. 

The  blueberry  industry.  I  am  proud  to 
say.  is  an  important  part  of  the  economy 
of  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
is  the  second  largest  producer  of  blue- 
berries In  the  country.  Nationwide,  the 
blueberry  crop  stretches  from  such  di- 
verse States  as  Michigan  to  Florida  and 
from  New  Jersey  to  Washington.  This 
widespread  production  Is  Indicative  of 
the  importance  which  blueberries  play  in 
the  agricultural  output  of  our  Nation; 
in  one  recent  year  this  crop  contributed 
$167  miUion  to  the  economy  of  North 
America. 

However,  the  blueberry  shoestring 
virus  now  threatens  the  continued 
growth  of  this  Industry.  The  virus  was 
originally  detected  In  New  Jersey  over 
20  years  ago  and  since  then  this  disease 
has  been  found  In  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  become  especially  serious 
in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan.  However, 
this  Is  not  just  a  regional  problem  be- 
cause If  efforts  are  not  taken  soon,  this 
will  be  a  grave  national  agricultural  con- 
cern. The  Infestation  of  this  disease  in 
other  States  means  that  our  national 
blueberry  crop  is  threatened. 

The  amendment  which  I  support  con- 
tains funding  for  plant  pathology,  en- 
timony,  and  horticulture  for  a  period  of 
5  years  Let  us  act  now  before  the  prob- 
lem requires  massive  Government  assist- 
ance as  the  disease  spreads  unchecked, 
o  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  which  will 
add  funds  to  this  appropriations  bill 
which  are  badly  needed  to  allow  Michi- 
gan State  University  to  begin  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  plant  pathology,  en- 
tomology, and  horticulture  which  will  be 


aimed  at  developing  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  blueberry  shoestring  virus 
<BBSSV)  which  has  been  identified  as 
a  very  serious  disease  affecting  blueber- 
ries in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States. 

TTie  annual  blueberry  crop  In  North 
America  is  approximately  123  million 
pounds  and  contributes  $167  million  to 
the  economy  of  North  America.  The 
blueberry  Industry  supports  many  small 
family  farms,  jobs  for  many  a«M^'•l)H^lral 
workers  and  the  associated  industries 
Blueberries  are  also  exported  to  Europe 
and  Japan  which  helps  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Michigan  annually  produces  30  per- 
cent of  the  North  American  crop.  In  my 
State  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  36.300 
plants  already  have  shoestring  disease 
and  as  many  as  145,000  plants  may  be- 
come Infected  In  the  10,000  acres  of  blue- 
berries In  Michigan  within  the  4-year 
cycle  of  the  disease.  The  current  loss  is 
estimated  to  be  well  over  $3  million. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  this 
amendment  will  go  toward  research  to 
control  the  spread  of  this  disease  and 
toward  the  development  of  methods  of 
resistance  to  the  disease.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  research  provided  for  will 
Incorporate  Integrated  pest  manage- 
ment procedures  and  can  be  used  for 
further  research  on  systematic  blue- 
berry diseases  In  North  America  The  re- 
search will  be  applicable  to  all  areas 
where  blueberries  grow  and  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  entire  blueberry 
Industry.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
blueberries  are  produced  in  nine  States 
right  now  and  experimental  plantings 
are  being  made  In  other  States.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. Its  adoption  will  benefit  the  entire 
country.* 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  some  merit  to  Senator 
RiEGLEs  proposal.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
dollar  amount  would  be  $100,000  I  think 
he  has  made  a  sufficiently  compelling 
case  that  this  is  an  amendment  we  can 
well  accept. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  can 
see  the  Importance  of  this  amendment 
to  the  farmers  affected  and  I  have  no 
obiection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Members  for  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  'UP  No.  1798i  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  Tom  LitUe 
of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  durmg  debate  and  voting  on  the 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  FOR  DIS- 
TINGUISHED JAPANESE   VISITORS 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President,  I  a-slc 
unanimous  consent  that  seven  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Japan  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  Mr  Mlchlta 
Sakata,  head  of  the  delegation,  Mr  Asao 
Mlhara,  Mr  Shin  Kanenmaru.  Mr  No- 
boru  Mlnowa.  those  four.  I  understand. 
are  Members  of  the  Japanese  Diet 

Adm  Ryohel.  Oga.  Mr  Mirhigo  Sak- 
ata, Mr  Asahiko  Mlhara,  Mr  Arlma. 
and  Mr.  Nuruata  from  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy, and  Mr  Agawa  from  the  Japan 
Defense  College. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  JAPANESE  DIET 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  a  distinguished  group  of 
visitors  with  us  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
today  These  men  are  all  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  and  have  Just  recently  re- 
turned from  the  NATO  Ministers  Confer- 
ence held  In  Brussels  this  past  week.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  these  gen- 
tlemen last  Augiist  in  Tokyo  and  partic- 
ipating with  them  in  a  landmark  confer- 
ence celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  SUtea  and  Japan 

During  this  conference,  four  of  the 
gentlemen  In  the  delegation  made  ex- 
cellent addresses  to  those  attending  Last 
week  I  Inserted  In  the  Rxcobd  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Asao  Mihara, 
one  of  the  major  speakers  at  the  Con- 
ference Today,  I  should  like  to  in.sert 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  of  thref 
other  gentlemen 

Mr  Mlchlta  Sakata,  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatlve.s  and  a  former 
Director  of  the  National  Defense  Agency 
IS  with  us  today  At  the  conference  in 
Tokvo  hts  remarks  were  entitled  "The 


of  Japan  in  the  .security  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Over  tlie  wast  20  years  the  rela- 
tion.ship  between  Japan  and  our  own  Na- 
tion ha-s  evolvetl  into  a  clase  bond, 
strengthened  by  both  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic interests  It  is  in  the  area  of  se- 
curity that  we  must  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion 

Twenty  years  ago  the  world  political 
situation  was  very  different  The  threat 
to  the  free  world  was  confined  to  certain 
regions  Now  this  threat  is  on  a  global 
oasis  and  every  nation  of  the  world  must 
be  concerned  about  its  Impact  In  Japan 
the  debate  over  the  Japanese  role  in  this 
strategy  is  currently  evolving  Many  of 
the  leading  th  nkers  in  Japanese  security 
issues  are  acutely  aware  that  Japan  must 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
Quite  naturally  there  is  opposition  to 
tills  cour.,e  We  here  in  the  United  SUtes 
are  only  too  familiar  with  thi.s  debate  as 
It  apphes  to  our  own  action  Only  last 
Friday  the  Senate  passed  the  largest  de- 
fense budget  m  history 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanlmoas  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  bv  the  gentle- 
men in  attendance  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  jon  me  in  welcoming  them 
t )  the  Senate  todav 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a .  follows 

THt   PoumcAL   Situation   and  thi   DirxNsi 

or  Japan 

(By  MlchUa  S&katai 

I  CHANGia  IN  THI  MILITAUT  SITUATION  IN  ASU 
SINlE  197J  AND  THI  IIIS1><>NSI  OF  JAPAN  AND 
THE     rNITlD    STATES 

Ladies    and    Oeiitlemeii      It    is    my    great 
honor   and   plea.<iire   to   he  nlven   this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  the  theme  of  the  •'Po- 
litical    Situation     and     Japanese     Defence 
todav 

I  served  as  Director  c.f  our  Defence  ARencv 
In  the  Mlkl  Cabinet  for  two  yeara  from  19''5 
through  1976.  approximately  15  years  after 
the  jilgnlng  of  the  Japan-US  Security 
Treaty. 

In  the  U  S  this  was  the  time  when  Mr 
Ford  was  the  President  and  Mr  RchlesInRer 
*a.^  the  Secretary  of  Defence 

I  think  that  this  was  very  fortunate  for 
Japan  and  the  V  S  and  for  security  and 
peace  In  NE  Asia 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  Mr  Ford  today  who 
was  President  at  the  time  for  the  two  fol- 
lowlnif  reasons 

For  one  thing  at  that  time  between  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  and  me    an  agreement   was 


Political    Situation    and    the    Defen.se    of      ''"'"^^''^ '^'"    ^Cooperation  on  Defence  between 
Japan  '  !.-.„  — i.^.  „o.    ^.     . 

Also  with  us  today  is  Mr  Shin  Kane- 
maru  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  also  a  former  Director  of 
the  National  Defense  ARencv  His  re- 
marks at  the  conference  In  Tokyo  were 
entitled  "The  Japan-United  States  Se- 
curity Svstem  as  it  Fnters  Its  Third 
Phase-Outlook  of  the  Situation 
Northeast  Asia  In  the  1980s 

In  addlt'on.  we  also  have  Mr  Noboru 
Minowa  present  At  the  Tokvo  Confer- 
ence his  remarks  were  entitled  '  The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Jaoan-Umted  SUtes  Rela- 
t'onship— A  Proposal   ' 


in 


^.yj  "'  '^f  ''^^^^^  a'  the  Conference 
were  excellent,  and  the  three  that  I 
have  brought  to  my  colleagues  attention 
fodav  areceruiniy  noteworthy  As  manv 
Of  vou  may  know  this  Conference  dealt 
with  a  very  controversial  ls.sue    th^  role 


Japan  and  the  US'  i  appendix  li  concern- 
liiK  the  cooperation  on  defence  between  the 
two  countries  For  another  at  that  time  I 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  the  'Outline  of  Our 
Defence  Program  '  and  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet 

However  In  the  political  world  It  Isn't 
every  day  that  thlnRs  will  be  decided  so 
snvxifhiv  and  as  In  the  proverb  '  gocxl  and 
evil  are  Interwoven  this  is  true  In  Japan 
■uid  the  US  as  It  was  our  deatlny  before  and 
ius  It  18  today  What  the  people  require  of  us 
politicians  Is  for  us  to  po8se%s  the  ability  to 
turn  evil  Into  ble.vslngs 

During  the  time  I  was  Director  of  the  De- 
fence Agency   several  events   which  had  serl- 

rur\X;'7n  V^',T   ':,"  v'':r"'   r"'"'    "*■"      "''*  Po'""^"  '"<>  ^^e  defense  pollcl«  of  the 
.h:reJe"nt^:er:"'    ^""'''''    """    ^'"""'^      -Japanese  political  parties 

According    to    the    public    opinion    survey 
appendix  3i.  as  of  lf-73.  the  r»tlo  of  those 


i3i  The  forced  landing  of  a  Mlg  25  fighter 
plane  at  Hakodate  one  of  our  northern  cltlea 
During  that  time  we  were  shaken  domes- 
tically by  the  Lockheed  pay-off  case  We  were 
:n  a  furor  not  only  In  the  government  but 
m  the  Diet  and  by  public  opinion 

;      Wifldrairal    of    thr    VS     forces    from 

Vietnam 
I    think    that    the    American    people    were 
sorry  when  Saigon  fell.  Just  one  year  before 
the    U  S    celebrated   the   Bicentennial   Anni- 
versary of  Its  independence 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Saigon.  1  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  Admiral  Oeller  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  courage  and  meritori- 
ous action  In  successfully  saving  the  Uvea  of 
the  omcers  and  crew  of  the  SS  Mayagess.  and 
then  I  went  on  to  aay  to  him  as  follows 

"The  US  now  has  a  free  hand  In  Aaia.  and 
voti  win  begin  a  new  approach  In  Asia  What 
'he  Japanese  could  not  achieve  In  World  War 
II  was  accomplUhed  by  the  US.  le,  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  I  think  the  spirit 
of  the  War  of  Independence  Is  still  very  much 
alive  in  your  country" 

My  prediction  "that  the  US  now  hai  ■ 
free  hand  In  Asia  and  will  develop  a  new 
diplomacy     turned  out  to  be  true 

With  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  which 
was  your  enemy  before  the  U  S.  It  now  deep- 
ening lu  friendly  relailonahip  Japan,  with 
the  basis  of  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty.  U 
also  developing  friendly  relationships  with 
the  Peoples  Repvibllc  of  China  in  the  areas 
of  economy  trade,  technology,  education  and 
culture  Without  the  Japan-US  Security  lya- 
tem  however.  Japan  on  Its  own  could  not 
have  accomplished  all  this 
J  Tensxon  m  Korean  Peninsula  and  the  mur- 
der of  the  U  S  military  personnel  at 
Panmonjun 

With  the  U  S  withdrawal  from  Asia,  Japan, 
the  ROK.  the  members  of  ASEAN  such  aa 
Thailand.  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  etc  suf- 
fered a  serious  blow  to  the  security  of  their 
respective  countries 

It  also  encouraged  P>-ongyang  (North  Ko- 
rea i  and  there  was  Increased  tension  on  the 
Korean   Peninsula 

I  think  the  resolute  attitude  taken  by 
President  Ford  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that 
a  possible  wax  was  prevented  with  the  solid 
presence  of  the  American  forces  In  Korea  so 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  Japan  and 
Korean  Peninsula  were  not  disrupted  and  the 
political  stability  of  NE  Asia  were  maintained 
are  achievement's  which  are  to  be  highly  ap- 
preciated The  fact  that  Jaf)an  supplied  the 
military  bases  to  the  U  S  forces  for  the  sup- 
p)ort  of  their  free  and  appropriate  actions 
goes  to  show  how  close  the  mutual  relation- 
ship was  between  Japan  and  the  US  under 
the  Japan-U  S    Security  Treaty  system 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  moet  sincerely  President  Ford.  Gen- 
eral Stilwell.  the  American  government,  and 
the  American  forces  for  their  appropriate 
actions  during  that  crisis  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula 

!!      INTRtASID    CONSCIOUSNESS    OT    DEriNSE    A.VD 
THI    POLmCAL    TTirND     IN     JAPAN 

The  series  of  events  In  NE  Asia,  mentioned 
stKive  heightened  tension  In  the  areas  sur- 
rounding the  Japanese  Archipelago  and  the 
steady  and  accelerated  build  up  of  the  Soviet 
military  forces  In  East  Asia,  the  new  develop- 
ments in  Chinese  politics,  based  upon  the 
opposition  between  China  and  the  USSR,  had 
a  strong  Impact  on  the  defense  consciousness 
of  the  Japanese  people 

These  events  also  gave  a  great  Jolt  to  Japa- 


I  I  1  The  fall  of  Saigon  ani  the  withdraws: 
of  U  S    forces  from  Vietnam 

i3l  Tension  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
'.he  murder  of  members  of  American  military 
f  ■rre  ar   Panmonjun. 


who  supptorted  the  Japanese  Self-defense 
forces  and  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty 
was  73';  and  44';  respectively  In  1978,  these 
figures  Increased  to  86'^  for  the  Self-defense 


JMI 


for  the  Japan-U.S.  Security 
who    supported 
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forces  and  88 
Treaty 

The  breakdown  of  83'5-  who  supported 
Self-defense  forces  In  1977.  by  the  poUUcal 
parties  they  supported,  showed: 

Percent 

LDP  - »3 

Democratic  Socialist  Party 91 

Komelto  (Clean  government)  part; 83 

Japan  Socialist   Party 78 

New  Liberal  Club T7 

Japan  Oonununlst  Party.. 66 

In  other  words,  this  clearly  indicates  that 
even  among  the  supporters  of  opposition 
parties  mainly  the  Japan  Communist  Party 
and  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  (appendix  4). 
which  oppose  to  the  existence  of  the  Japa- 
nese Self  Defense  forces  and  the  Japan-U.S. 
Security  Treaty  In  the  EMet.  Insisting  that 
they  should  be  abrogated,  there  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  change  In  their  consciousness. 

It  is  surmised  that  this  change  would 
eventually  prompt  the  change  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  responsible  for  planning 
defense  policy  In  the  opposition  parties. 

This  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  flnce  1976. 
the  Japanese  Democr*tlc  Socialist  Party  and 
Komelto  Party  adopted  the  attitude  that, 
although  they  did  not  want  the  scale  of  the 
Self  Defense  forces  to  be  expanded  and  our 
defense  capability  to  be  strengthened  more 
than  they  are  now,  stUI  they  came  to  accept 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  Self  De- 
fense forces  and  the  Japan-US.  Security 
Treaty  Another  proof  is  the  fact  some  of  the 
Japan  Socialist  Party  memt>er8  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  defense  policy  of  the  JSP, 
severed  their  relationship  from  the  party  and 
organised  the  Shamlnren  (Socialist  Demo- 
crats League),  indicating  that  the  policy 
planners  of  political  parties  are  gradually  be- 
coming aware  that  their  position  will  have 
to  be  changed. 

The  reason  why  there  has  been  such  a 
change  In  the  defense  policies  of  opposition 
political  parties  is  the  Increased  threat  posed 
by  the  build  up  of  Soviet  military  forces,  the 
changed  environment  In  NE  Asia,  especially 
the  Increased  tension  between  the  PRO  and 
the  USSR,  the  resumption  of  formal  rela- 
tionships between  the  PRO  and  the  US  ,  the 
signing  of  the  sino-Japanese  Peace  and 
Friendship  Treaty  These  evenU  have  brought 
about  a  new  situation  in  NE  Asia,  with  the 
PRC  now  playing  a  new  and  important  role 
In  the  International  political  scene. 

And  there  la  also  another  reason  We  aimed 
»t  the  establishment  of  defence  policy,  based 
upon  the  peoples'  consensus,  which  can  be 
■lupported  by  as  many  political  parties  as 
pos.sible  and  which  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
present  consciousness  of  the  general  public 
on  our  Constitution  Furthermore,  such  a 
defense  policy  was  established  In  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  change  In  the  defence  policy 
of  the  political  parties  and  the  ensuing  poli- 
tical developments  based  upon  such  a 
change  "The  Outline  of  Defence  Program" 
Which  was  adopted,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  In 
October.  1976.  envisages  a  defence  svstem 
of  high  quality,  wtlh  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  and  I  flatter  myself  to  think  that 
this  outline  came  to  be  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  many  of  our  people 

I  must  emohaslze  here  however,  that  the 
Jspan  Socialist  Party  and  the  Japan  Com- 
munl.st  Party  which  not  only  strongly  oppose 
out  advocate  the  abrogation  and  dissolution 
or  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  and  the 
Japanese  Self  Defense  forces  will  not  change 
their  opinion  immediately 

I  must  appeal  to  the  American  participants 
"  this  seminar  to  take  cognizance  of  thl.^ 
fact  concerning  the  defence  policy  In  Japan 
«nd  to  understand  fully  the  very  compli- 
cated political  situation  In  Japan' 

m     POLmrAL    TREND   CONCEIINING    SECtTRrrY    IN 
THE    IBSO'S 

f^**-*'  ''^'^   '""■''   °"   '^*  K^neral   political 
trends   since   the   signing   of   the   Jspan-US 
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Serurlty  Treaty,  it  was  only  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  which  supported  the  treaty 
m  the  years  between  1960  and  the  beginning 
of  the  1970s  All  the  opposition  parties  were 
strongly  opposed  to  It,  as  they  were  afraid 
that  It  might  again  involve  Japan  in  war 

However,  since  1975.  the  Democratic  So- 
cialist Parly  of  Japan  started  to  adopt  a  real- 
istic line  and  In  recent  years,  the  Komelto 
Party  and  the  New  Lll>eral  Club  seem  also  to 
take  a  slmllBr  line 

And  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  general  election,  as 
recent  as  the  last  one.  In  1980  (appendix  2i 
showed  that  out  of  511  Diet  seats,  136  In- 
.sisted  on  abrogation  of  the  Self  Defence 
forces  and  the  Japan-US  Security  Pact.  This 
constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  opposi- 
tion members 

Since  the  advance  of  the  USSR  Into 
Afghanistan,  together  with  the  Increased  So- 
viet military  strength  in  our  northern  terri- 
tory, the  threat  of  the  USSR  has  loomed  up 
big  and  there  have  t>een  brisk  discussions 
taking  place  on  security  issues  In  Japan 

Although  I  am  happy  to  see  many  of  us 
are  now  seriously  considering  the  peace  and 
security  of  Japan,  there  is  still  a  possibility 
of  the  fruit  gained  so  far  not  materializing 
into  anything,  depending  upon  the  trend  of 
such  discussion,  since  the  peoples'  under- 
standing aud  support  of  the  governments 
defense  policy  are  only  beginning  to  burgeon- 
ing now.  and  also  since  the  basis  of  the 
peoples  consensus  on  this  point  remains 
still  very  fragile 

There  Is  still  Intense  discussion  going  on 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Self  De- 
fense forces  This  discussion  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Self  Defense  forces 
began  with  their  Inception,  and  the  discus- 
sion has  not  been  finalized  yet  It  continued 
even  today 

The  government  and  the  LDP  Insist  that 
this  constitutionality  problem  has  already 
been  settled  (appendix  6).  However,  the 
opposition  parties  especially  the  Japan  So- 
cialist Party  and  the  Japan  Communist 
Party  still  maintain  that  It  Is  a  violation 
of  our  Constitution  and  have  not  yielded 
an  Inch  on  this  point 

It  Is  undeniable  that  one  of  the  biggest 
reasons  why  Japan  has  not  yet  formed  a 
definite  defense  policy  after  so  many  years 
Is  because  of  this  disagreement  on  the  con- 
stitutionality  of   our   Self   Defense    forces 

However,  the  Insistence  that  Japan  should 
not  arm  itself  and  remain  neutral  Is  an 
unrealistic  argument,  seen  from  the  inter- 
national situation,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  many  Japanese  who  believe  In  that 
fallacy. 

I  must  point  out  the  danger  of  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  Increase  our  defense 
forces  rapidly  and  In  a  drastic  manner  as 
It  may  be  counter-productive  In  that  It  may 
repel  the  people  who  would  like  to  consider 
the  security  of  Japan  based  upon  a  national 
consensus,  which  is  about  to  settle  down 
and  this  precious  consensus  might  collapse 
altogether 

We  must  not  drive  away  the  Democratic 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Komelto  which  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  the  Japan-U  L 
Security  system  and  our  Self  Defense  forces 
so  that  they  would  adopt  again  an  antl- 
Japan-US  Security  Pact  and  an  antl-Self 
Defense  forces  position  I  think  sophisticated 
political  consideration  will  be  required  In 
this  regard 

Therefore,  our  Immediate  and  biggest  task 
Is  to  Implement  quickly  a  "defense  force 
which  can  independently  deal  with  limited 
aggression  of  less  than  the  small  scale". 
as  aimed  at  by  the  "Outline  of  our  Defense 
Program" 

While  the  US  and  the  PRC  will  oppose  the 
USSR  in  Asia  In  the  1980s,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Japanese  political  trend  would  be  influ- 


enced by  the  US  strategic  policy  In  the  next 
few  years 

The      Japanese      people      are      wondering 

naiveh  at  present  if  the  US  would  really 
protect  us  when  a  crisis  arises,  even  If  Japan 
would  fulfill  what  we  set  out  to  do  This  was 
clearly  indicated  In  the  opinion  poll  carried 
out  by  the  Press  Asahl  in  1979,  56  percent 
of  the  Japanese  believe  that  in  that  event 
the  US    would  "not  protect  Japan", 

Lastly  I  must  ask  a  favor  of  the  American 
particlpanu 

I  wish  that  the  U  S  would  indicate  to  us 
your  long-range  consistent  and  evstematic 
strategy  concerning  Japan  and  would  you 
make  an  effort  so  that  Japan  will  understand 
and  accept  it  I  also  wish  that  you  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  always  conferring 
with  us  on  the  issues  which  may  seriously 
anect  our  relationship  and  implement  what 
is  decided  at  such  conferences. 

Thank  you 

Appendix   1 
On  Cooperation  on  defence  between  Japan 
and  the  US   Items  of  agreement: 

1  Regular  meeting  between  Japan  and  the 
U  S  once  a  year,  ( Between  the  Director 
of  the  Japanese  Defence  Agency  and  the  US 
Secretary  of  Defence) 

2  Meeting  at  the  administrative  level  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  US       ,      once  a  year 

3  Establishment  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Japan-U  S,  Security  Council 

Achievement  and  Development: 
1.  "Guide  on  cooperation  on  defence  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  U  S  ""         approved  at 
Cabinet  meeting  on  Nov.  27,  1978 
Appendix  2 
Outline    of    our   defence    programs    (basic 
Idea  on  defence) 

1  This  was  approved  at  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing  In  Oct    1976 

2  Features : 

1 1 1  Defence  force  to  function  to  maintain 
peace    i  Denial   capability) 

(2i  Balanced  and  consistent  capabilities 
of  front  equipment  rear  support  and  re- 
sistance 

i3)  Capability  enabling  us  to  dep.l  with 
limited  aggression  of  less  than  small  scale, 
on  our  own 

3  See  the  separate  paper  attached  (In- 
troduction to  1976  "White  Paper  on  De- 
fence ") 

Meetings  at  Administrative  Level: 
:    in  Hawaii,  on  Jan   16.  1978 

2  In  Hawaii,  on  July  31 ,  1979 

3  In  Hawaii,  on  June  30,  1980 
Regular  Japan-US    Conferences: 

1  Sakata-Schleslnger  meeting,  in  Tokyo, 
on  May  1,  1975 

2  Nlhara-Brown  meeting,  In  Washington, 
DC.  on  Sept  14,  1977  (separately,  another 
Mlhara-Brown  meeting,  1"  'Tokvo  on  July  27, 
1977) 

3  Kanamaru-Brown  meeting  In  Tokyo,  on 
Nov    9,  1978 

4  Yamashlta-Brown  meeting.  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  Aug.  16,  1979 

Yamashlta-Brown  meeting.  In  Tokvo  on 
Oct  20.  1979. 

Kubota-Brown  meeting.  In  Tokvo   Jan    14. 

1980 

«PPENDIX  3 

OPINION  CENSUS 
ISurvey  by  the  Primt  Minister's  Officej 
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APPtNOIX  6 

CONStlTUTIONAl.  ISSUt 

|Suiv*f  by  th«  Aiahi  Pint  in  I979| 


I.  Should  *•  ra.isfl  out  pttttnl  Con^tilulion' 
Fof  tha  ravfsion  to  allow  our  aimamant 
Opposad  to  Iha  ravi^iton  fof  armamant. 

2    Should  lapan  hava  nu<laa(  armi  rn  Iha  tttluf«7 

in  

No  


ftre«n 


Thi  J*p*n-Unittd  States  Sicothty  Ststem 
AS  rr  Entias  its  Thiao  Phase — Outlook  or 
THE  Situation  in  NoAmiAST  Asia  in  the 
1980  8 

I  Bv  Shin  Kanemarui 

I;  IS  my  K''*"^  hoiicir  m  have  this  r.ppor- 
!\iiU'y  of  expresaliiK  some  of  mv  views  at  this 
semltiar  commemoratli>K  the  aOth  anniver- 
sary <<f  »l(|[nlin{  of  the  Japan-US  SeL-\irlty 
Treaty 

Many  petiple  before  nie  have  already  ob- 
served that  military  balance  in  the  world 
centering  around  the  US  and  the  USSR.  Is 
iujw  facing  a  turnln^^  point 

That  i.s  to  say  that  the  American  nuclear 
superiority  which  once  coastltuted  the 
main  pillar  In  the  maintenance  of  post- 
war peace  has  been  lost  In  conventional 
military  forces  too  the  USSR  has  come  to 
possess  the  capability  of  carrying  ovit  global 
operations  so  that  it  can  willfully  develop 
Us  political  and  military  strategies  In  Asia 
Africa  and  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
Japanese  archipelago 

The  Western  nations  have  been  obliged  to 
establish  drastic  measures  In  the  face  of 
these  changes  l:i  the  worldwide  military 
structure 

Last  January  in  the  so-called  Carter 
Doctrine  '  the  US  government  declared  that 
the  US  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  military 
means  If  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Per- 
sian Oulf  At  the  end  of  la.st  year  the  NATO 
Council  meeting  decided  to  deploy  new  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  to  opptxse  the  Soviet 
SS- 20  missiles  These  events  suggest  that 
there  Is  now  a  new  mood  of  confrontation 
between  the  USSR  and  the  US  or  between 
East  and  West 

The  situation  surrounding  Japan  Is  also 
becoming  severe 


Not  only  the  free  world  but  also  Japan  is 
facing  a  crisis  which  mav  threaten  Its  exist- 
ence, for  the  first  time  since  the  war  what 
with  the  IO(u»  of  the  U.S  naval  ^Mpremary  rpver 
the  USSR  In  the  Pariflr  and  Indian  Oceans 
the  rapid  inrreaae  of  Soviet  military  forces 
in  the  Siberian  Maritime  Provinces  Sakhalin 
and  on  our  northern  island*,  plus  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  Is  bring  turned  Into  Soviet 
military  ba.%es 

Under  our  Constitution,  which  adheres  tn 
pacifism  iiur  defence  Is  based  upon  the  line 
of  non-aggression  and  of  not  being  ag- 
gressed upon  We  have  flrmlv  maintained  the 
policy  of  three  non-nuclear  principles  and 
accept  never  again  ben.nung  a  military  po»er 
capable  of  nfTrnsue  aciinn 

Japanear  defense  consrlousneaa  and  de- 
fense system  are  something  unique  In  the 
world,  but  while  we  nialnt*lned  this  attitude 
undeniably  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty 
plaved  a  great  role  even  In  the  purely  mili- 
tary area  It  has  been  approximately  30  years 
since  we  sigijed  the  first  se<  urlty  treaty  with 
the  US  the  military  and  economic  giant  of 
the  world  In  the  course  of  years  since  Japan 
was  never  involved  m  a  war  never  even  felt 
Ita  threat  and  we  could  live  quite  peacefullv 
until   today 

I  would  like  to  divide  these  years  Into  three 
periods  the  nrst  period  ofter  the  signing  of 
the  original  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  in 
lOSa  to  I960  The  second  period  Is  the  20 
years  since  I  he  signing  of  the  present  Secu- 
rity Treaty  until  today  The  third  period  wli: 
be  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  the  ensuing 
period 

I',  seems  to  me  this  ttiird  period  is  the 
most  crucial  one  testing  the  true  merit  of 
the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  crucial  for 
Japan  and  for  the  U.S  m  fact  for  the  whole 
free  world  I  think  the  Japanese  defense  pf.I 
ley  now  that  we  are  entering  the  third 
phase  of  the  Japan -US  Security  Treaty  sys- 
tem shovild  naturally  be  based  upon  the 
treaty,  but  we  should  forsake  the  old  system 
of  solely  depending  upon  the  US  and  re- 
member that  our  policy  should  be  based 
upon  the  national  spirit  that  we  will  defend 
our  own  country  with  our  own  effort  which 
Is  the  starting  point  for  any  autonomous  na- 
tional defense 

Our  defense  must  be  such  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively deter  various  and  varied  threats 
which  can  be  expected 

In  order  for  us  tfi  have  such  a  defense 
system,  we  should  establish  correct  priori- 
ties as  to  the  Importance  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  defense  forces  we  should 
have  and  not  be  guided  by  the  conslderatlrm 
that  our  military  budget  should  be  a  certain 
percent  of  our  ONP  determined  bv  mathe- 
matics Our  defense  force  Is  full  of  defects 
at  present  and  we  must  squarely  face  the 
reality  that  it  Is  not  the  sort  of  defense 
force  which  can  fight  so  we  should  gr>  ahead 
and  drastically  Improve  our  defense  forces 
As  to  the  Japan-US  security  system  Itself 
I  think  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  together  wHh  our  own 
defense  forces  the  Treaty  should  be  the  basis 
of  our  defense  and  In  accordance  with  the 
change  in  the  military  strength  of  any  party 
which  threatens  us  We  sh'jtild  have  close 
contact  with  the  US  on  what  responsibility 
Japan  should  shoulder  In  the  operational 
functions  and  the  range  of  operations  for  the 
forces  of  the  two  countries 

In  what  areas  is  our  defense  force  defec- 
tive'' Wherein  lies  the  weakness  In  the  equip- 
ment of  our  land  sea  and  air  Self-Defense 
forces'"  Is  there  any  defect  m  our  rear  sup- 
port system^  We  should  reflect  on  these 
points  of  course  but  I  hope  that  on  the  par' 
of  American  people  responsible  for  defense 
and  your  specialists  on  defense  you.  too. 
win    give    us    your    frank    advice 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  make  sure  that 
the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  win  enable 
us  to  fully  function  against  all  the  threats 
expected  in  the  80s.  now  that  we  are  enter- 


ing the  third  phase  of  the  treaty    baaed  upon 
the  p.)licy  I  have  Just  descrlt>ed  to  you 

As  I  hope  has  been  made  clear  so  far  I  am 
c.invinced  that  Japan  should  place  the  ut- 
m^jBt  lmp<»rt*nce  on  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  m  the  com- 
ing 20  years 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  relation- 
ship between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  as  prescribed  In  the  Treaty  Is  not 
limited  to  the  area  of  defense  alone  but  It  U 
Important  for  us  to  establish  and  strengthen 
the  friendly  cooperation  In  politics  economy, 
culture  etc  between  the  two  countries  In 
this  respect  this  third  phase  should  be  the 
period  of  Increasing  mutual  understanding 
and  trust  in  our  relationship  What  Is  th* 
Se.  uritv  Treaty  without  the  understanding 
and   trust   between   the   two  countries'" 

I  think  that  heart  to  heart  cocnmunica- 
uon  tietween  the  two  nations  Is  more  Im- 
fK.nant  than  a  document  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  paper  with 
pr.wnises  written  on  it  when  such  a  promise 
Is  without  the  support  of  sincere  under- 
standing and  trust    Is  mere  waste  paper 

One  of  the  defecu  of  our  defense  force  l.s 
its  weakness  m  collecting  InformaUon  Of 
course  we  win  be  making  our  own  efforts  ic 
rectify  this  point  as  much  as  poaslble  but 
I  hope  that  the  United  States  would  give  us 
further  assistance  m   this  respect 

Another  favor  I  vk-ould  like  to  ask  of  you 
Is  thai  I  wish  you  would  be  concerned  about 
the  security  of  the  group  of  free  nations  sur- 
rounding Japan 

The  Korean  Peninsula  Is  the  fuse  and  pow- 
der magazine  which  may  Ignite  a  great  dan- 
ger 111  NE  Asia  North  Kor««  north  of  the 
J8th  parallel  with  Its  background  of  great 
military  strength  watches  constantly  for 
any  opportunity  to  advance  Into  South 
Knrea  as  has  been  proved  by  the  existence 
of  three  undergrrjund  tunnels  which  have 
been  discovered  so  far  and  which  penetrate 
into  :lie  demllltarljied  zone  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  although  the  Republic  of  Korea 
even  with  Its  great  efforts  to  defend  Itself 
is  always  exposed  to  the  threat  frr^m  the 
nortn  When  there  Is  no  peace  In  the  Korear; 
Peninsula  there  Is  no  peace  m  NE  Asia  ir 
the  forces  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would 
come  down  to  Pusan  peace  In  Japan  would 
be  shattered 

For  the  security  of  NE  Asia  It  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  continue  the  powerful  U  S  mili- 
tary presence  on  Korean  Peninsula  for  a  lohg 
time  to  come  I  hope  that  the  participants 
from  the  United  States  t<Klav  will  agalr, 
retogni/e  this  point 

Next  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  problem 
of  FornKJsan  Strait 

If  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Communist 
nation  It  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
Japan  as  this  strait  Is  strategically  a  verv 
Important  one.  along  with  Malaccan  Strait.  In 
the  long  sea  lane  which  leads  from  Europe 
from  the  Mideast,  to  the  Japanese  archipel- 
ago There  Is  only  this  sea  lane  between  us 
and  China  and  separating  us  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  Taiwan  The  security  of 
Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  criti- 
cal to  the  security  of  Japan 

Thus  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  US  to 
pay  further  attention  to  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  China  In  Taiwan  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  for  the  sake  of  ou-  own 
security  also 

With  the  firm  conviction  that  the  security 
of  these  two  countries  Is  Inseparable  from 
our  own  security  I  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ■  NE  Asia  and  West  Pacific  Security 
Council  of  Members  of  Parliament  '  to  the 
two  countries  concerned  and  Including  the 
Diet  members  from  Japan  we  have  held 
meetings  three  times 

At  our  third  general  meeting  we  decided 
that  we  must  ask  the  cooperation  of  the 
US  on  the  security  of  this  area  and  we  called 
on  the  members  of  the  US  Senate  and  the 
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House  of  Representatlvaa  to  }oln  us  We 
held  the  ^fE  Aala  and  West  Pacific  Bacurlty 
Council  of  Members  of  Parliaments  from 
the  four  countries  in  Washington,  DC  on 
January  10  this  year  We  agreed  that  It  was 
a  very  significant  conference,  and  the  US 
Congressmen  proposed  that  the  second  con- 
ference should  be  held  somewhere  In  Asia. 

To  the  participants  here  who  came  all  the 
way  from  America.  let  me  say  that  I  r«aIlEe 
that  the  US  la  responsible  not  only  for  Its 
own  security,  but  also  for  the  security  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Mideast.  East  Asia,  and 
In  fact  the  whole  free  world,  under  the  very 
severe  military  balance  which  has  to  be 
maintained  against  the  USSR,  and  yet  I  am 
asking  you  to  give  us  your  continued  co- 
operation for  the  security  of  Asia,  including 
Japan 

1  give  you  my  word,  however,  that  Japan 
would  make  Its  own  contribution  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  the  world  WUl  do 
our  utmost  In  the  areas  of  foreign  policy, 
economy  culture  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
will  be  making  a  substantial  and  steady  de- 
fense effort  ourselves 

I  have  revealed  some  of  my  views,  and 
t>efore  I  conclude  my  presentation.  I  must 
report  to  you  that  the  second  general  meet- 
ing of  the  NE  Asia  and  West  Pacific  Security 
Council  of  Members  of  Parliaments,  consist- 
ing of  MPs  of  3  free  Asian  countries  and  the 
US  Congress  originally  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Seoul  In  November  this  year  Is  going  to  be 
postponed  to  early  summer  next  year,  be- 
cause of  the  recent  domestic  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  As  soon  as  the  agenda  and 
other  particulars  have  been  decided,  I  shall 
Inform  you  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
meet  as  many  participants  from  the  US  as 
possible  on  that  occasion 
Thank  you 

rut  Fi-TVRE  or  THE  Japan-United  States 
Relationship — A  Proposal 

(By  Noboru  Mlnowa) 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  my  views  as  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  seminar  commemorating  the 
aoth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Japan- 
US  Security  Treaty 

Mr  Shin  Kanemaru  already  told  you  that 
>he  Japan-US  security  system  has  now  en- 
tered Us  third  phase,  and  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  this  view  We  are  suddenly  made 
aware  of  the  Soviet  military  threat  as  we  see 
Its  steady  build-up  and  Us  military  Interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan  The  USSR  not  only  has 
not  returned  to  us  our  own  northern  terri- 
tories, but  also  they  went  ahead  deploying 
and  strengthening  the  one-dlvlslon-strong 
mechanized  forces  there  as  If  they  are  mak- 
ing ready  to  pounce  upon  us,  as  you  know 
already  Even  .so  It  was  fortunate  that  we 
could  live  m  peace  so  far  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  not  attacking  others  and  not 
having  been  set  upon  by  other  countries  so 
far  I  believe  it  was  due  to  the  great  role 
played  by  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  that 
this  situation   has  been  able  to  continue 

As  we  look  back  upon  recent  history.  It 
strikes  us  that  Soviet  military  Intervention 
has  never  been  carried  out  against  the  Amer- 
ican allies  When  we  recall  the  attack  on  the 
three  Baltic  countries  from  1930  to  1940.  the 
Hungarian  incident  of  1956.  entry  of  Soviet 
forces  into  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  strangely 
enough  these  countries  were  Soviet  .satellite 
countries  which  had  concluded  treaties  with 
the  USSR  Most  recently.  Afghanistan  con- 
rluded  a  neutrality  treaty  with  the  USSR 
and  only  one  year  after  it  signed  the  Amity 
and  FYiendshlp  Treaty  with  the  USSR  It 
was  attacked  by  the  USSR  Thinking  back 
upon  these  incidents  we  realize  that  It  was 
the  countrie.s  without  an  American  presence 
or  influence,  or  where  the  US  would  not  pos- 
sibly come  to  their  aid.  which  suffered  Soviet 
military  aggression 


Nobody  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  reason 
why  Japan  could  live  In  peace  so  far  was 
because  of  the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
Japan-U6  Security  Treaty  still  continues,  for. 
although  the  USSR  may  be  a  military  power. 
It  Is  not  an  economic  power  any  more  I  do 
not  think  It  would  have  sustalnablllty  when 
militarily  engaged  with  the  US  The  USSR  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  It  Is  they  who  would 
suffer  a  severe  burn  when  they  make  a  head- 
on  collision  with  the  US  Even  though  the 
USSR  concentrates  on  Its  military  build-up 
It  is  obvious  In  terms  of  overall  national 
strength  that  It  cannot  compete  with  the 
US  Because  at  a  time  of  war.  It  Is  overall 
national  strength -which  matters  That  is  why 
the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  acts  as  great 
deterrent  of  war  even  now. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  Mr  Kanemaru 
who  said,  that  American  Influence  should  be 
extended   to  the  ROK  and   the  Republic  of 
China  which  are  our  neighbors   Peace  for  our 
neighbors  Is  Inseparable  from  our  own  peace 
Speaking  about  our  neighbors,  the  People  s 
Republic   of   China   has   become   a   friendly 
country  to  us  to  Japan  and   the  US.   There 
have    been    more   and   more   personnel    and 
material  Interchanges  between  us.  However, 
I  would  like  to  drop  a  word  of  caution  here 
I  shall   be  quite  frank  with  you.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  the  US  Is  re- 
signed to  the  fact.  In  opposing  to  the  USSR, 
that  Japan  Is  not  to  be  depended  on,  that 
neither  the  ROK  nor  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  too  dependable  either  and.  if  so.  perhaps  It 
should     depend    upon    Continental    China. 
which  openly  opposes  to  the  USSR.  Actually 
Continental  China  expects  the  US  to  help  It 
with  arms   This  Is  my  concern.  The  leading 
country  among  the  free  nations  gives  arms, 
or  Its  technology,  to  a  communistic  country. 
I   cannot   help   having   some   anxiety   about 
this  fact.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Continental 
China  turning  Into  a  military  p^ower.  If  the 
US    thinks   that    It    saves    some   trouble    In 
opposing  the  USSR,  when  It  gives  this  sort 
of  assistance  to  China,  then,  although  it  may 
present  a  threat  against  the  USSR,  in  the 
long   run.    It    may    also    constitute    a    grave 
threat  to  the  surrounding  free  nations  like 
Japan,  the  ROK,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
I    do    not    think    we    should    furnish    a    fuse 
which  may  lead  to  a  new  dispute. 

To  the  participants  from  the  US!  I  would 
like  for  you  to  think  back  on  your  own  ex- 
perience m  giving  military  aid  to  other 
countries,  which  ended  up  as  failures.  What 
happened  In  Vietnam'  In  Iran?  I  ask  you 
the  guns  which  the  US  gave  to  these  coun- 
tries are  aimed  In  which  direction  now?  Can 
we  give  arms  to  communistic  countries? 
What  sort  of  guarantee  have  we  that  these 
arms  would  not  be  aimed  at  us  eventually'' 

Participants  from  the  US.  I  urge  you  to 
think  over  this  point. 

Turning  back  to  the  1980s.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  It  Is  going  to  be  a  decade  of  un- 
predictable  hardship. 

There  Is  an  anxiety  held  that  there  may 
yet  be  a  World  War  III  In  this  decade  There 
Is  the  danger  In  Asia.  In  the  mldeast.  In 
Europe,  and  In  Africa.  In  fact,  all  over  the 
world  I  am  quoting.  "A  war  Is  politics  with 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  politics  Is  a  war 
without  the  shedding  of  blood."  We  must  go 
on  seeking  politics  without  any  bloodshed- 
ding  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  wis- 
dom of  deterring  another  war  In  this  respect, 
the  Japan-US  Security  Treaty  Is  the  wisdom 
Itself  of  the  two  countries  And  we  must  use 
this  wisdom  for  world  peace. 

As  Mr  Kanemaru  already  reported  to  you. 
we  held  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  consisting  of 
three  free  nations  in  Asia  3  times  We  have 
started  having  Interchanges  also  with  the 
NATO  countries  from  this  year  Through 
these  Interchanges   we  can  increase  our  soli- 


darity with  the  free  world  and  tmite  our 
wisdom  for  world  peace. 

I  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  on  the  p*rt  of 
us.    the   Japanese,    there   has   been   4Llwaya  a 
sort  of  self-Indulgent  feeling,  or  too  much 
dependency  on  the  US  .  thinking  that  the 
US    would  come  to  our  aid  when  we  need 
It    Ours   Is  a   Peace   Constitution   and   It  Is 
stipulated  that  In  any  dispute,  we  must  not 
try  to  resolve  it  with  military  means,  and  as 
you  know  very  well,  there  Is  a  limitation  to 
our  military  means   Our  3  non  nuclear  prin- 
ciples Is  one  of  these   And  yet  our  Constitu- 
tion does  not  negate  military  force  for  our 
self  defence,  and  we  can  possess  the  mini- 
mum military  force  for  our  defence   I  think 
our  dependency  on  the  US    comes  from  our 
way  of   thinking   that   since   the   U.S.   Is  so 
powerful.  It  is  all  right  for  us  to  depend  on 
the    US     Because    of    restrictions    Imposed 
upon  us  by  our  Constitution,  we  cannot  have 
ever  Increasing  armaments,  so  that  there  Is 
no  other  way  but  depending  upon  the  US 
However,    we   are    beginning    to   realise    that 
although  It  Is  true  that  there  is  such  a  re- 
striction stipulated  in  our  Constitution,  de- 
pending  upon   our  own  effort,   It   It   possible 
for   us   to   better   arm   ourselves  for  our  self 
defence     I    would    like   for   you   to   see   what 
sort  of  record  we  have  accumulated  In  the 
past    10   years    The    rate   of   Increase   In   our 
defence  budget  is  6-7  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding   year     We    maintained    this    ratio    of 
increase    even    under    the    severe    economic 
conditions  after  the  oil  crisis   I  think  Japan 
should     continue     In     our     defence     effort 
steadily   assiduously   even  in  the  unpredict- 
able and  unclear  economic  situation  of  the 
1980s 

I  think  we  should  revise  the  pattern  we 
have  adopted  so  far  determining  our  defence 
effort  within  the  range  of  so  many  percent- 
ages of  our  GNP,  In  Improving  our  defence 
force,  because  defence  Is  a  relative  thing  to 
begin  with  and  should  be  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changes  in  the  opposing  party 
When  the  opposing  party  threatening  us  is 
increasing  us  military  force,  we  must  In- 
crease our  own  defence  force  also  accord- 
ingly In  improving  our  defence  force.  In  the 
coming  80s  we  must  have  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  threat  from  the  opposing  party 

We  must  have  an  accurate  idea  about  the 
opposing    party  s    capacity    of    transporting 
men    and    equipment,    their    resistance     etc 
and    in    turn    estimate    clearly    how     much 
defence  force  would  be  required  on  our  part 
After  we  decided  what  is  required  in  having 
the    improved    defence    force     then    we    can 
calculate  how  many  years  it  would  take.  In 
view  of  our  financial  condition    I  think  our 
defence    force    should    be    improved    in    the 
1980s  based  upon  this  way  of  thinking    and 
when   we  do   that.   I   think   we  can   promise 
you  that  we  will  be  making  an  effort  In  the 
marked    and    steady    build-up     Along    with 
this.    I    think    It    Is    necessary    for    us    to 
strengthen  the  tie  of  the  Japan -U  S    Secu- 
rity system,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  defence 
policy   I  would  like  to  make  a  proposal  here 
.Mr    Kanemaru  said  that  It  Is  more  impor- 
tant  to  have   heart-to-heart   communication 
and   understanding   than   signing   of   a   mere 
piece  of  paper   However  fine  language  a  treaty 
may  be  couched  m    when  the  peoples  of  the 
two   countries   are    alienated,    it    is    nothing 
.And   I   am   In   complete   agreement    with   the 
sentiment    expressed    by    Mr     Kanemaru    In 
this  regard   There  are  so  many  things  which 
we   must   talk   o  er   between   Japan   and   the 
US.  not  Just  the  problem  of  defence,  but  also 
m   all   the   areas  of  economy,   foreign   policy, 
etc    Understanding  Is  generated  when  we  ex- 
haust  our  discussions    Without   mutual   un- 
derstanding,  there   Is   no   mutual   trust    only 
real,   meaningful   one    based   upon   the  true 
understanding    of    the    two    signatory    coun- 
tries   I   would  like  to  express  my  sincere  re- 
spect to  Mr   Kanemaru  who  stressed  that  the 
Japan-US  Security  Treaty  must   be  of  this 
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sKirt     m    lieepliiK    with    thr    trend    In    the   SOU 
which    m»y    *ell    t""   »   decade  ol   turbule:ice 

We  know  thai  there  l»  the  sti-called  At- 
laiuic  Assembly  Druanued  between  the  US 
and  NATO  member  counlrleii  I  underslaud 
that  It  Is  divided  into  the  subcommittees  on 
defence  economy  and  forelRn  policy  and  a' 
each  commute-  meeting  dialotfue  of  a  verv 
high  decree  la  carried  out  amonn  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aaseinbly  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
things  went  on  comparatively  snuKithly 
among  NATO  counttie*  to  this  sort  ol  inter- 
change I  envy  the  fact  that  there  »as  no 
trouble  among  the  NA  ru  niembers  to  expand 
their  defence  budgets  ;«  .  over  the  preceding 
year  every  year  as  the  US  would  increase  its 
defence  budget  by  5  ,  over  the  preceJliiK' 
year  Unfortunately  It  Ls  not  so  easv  for  us 
when  we  are  to  increase  our  share  of  the  mu 
tual  defence  based  upon  the  Japan-US  f->- 
curlty  Treatv  and  ovir  own  defence  budget 
I  thin*  perhaps  chances  are  that  we  have 
not  fully  exhausted  our  discussion  There 
are  also  frictions  seen  in  the  field  of  economy 
between  the  two  lountries  Here  again  wr 
should  have  more  conversations  Unless  we  do 
that,  we  canno«-^enhance  the  true  merit  of 
the  Japan-US  t-wcuritv  Treaty 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  give  thought  to  the  creation  of  Pacinc 
Assembly  which  would  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  Atlantic  Assembly  r<ir  the  NATO  c<iuri- 
trles  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  differ- 
ences In  the  circumstances  m  each  region 
and  m  the  International  situation  each  re- 
spective country  is  placed  in.  between  us 
and  NATO  members,  but  In  order  to  deepen 
our  mutual  understanding  and  trust,  and 
the  heart-to-heart  solidarity  I  slncerelv 
hope  that  there  could  be  created  a  Pacinc 
Assembly  participated  In  by  members  of  'hr 
US  Congress  and  the  Japanese  Diet  I  hope 
you  will  give  us  your  views  on  this  matter 
and  It  Is  mv  fond  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  unanimous  agreement  reached  between  the 
members  of  the  two  national  assemblies 
With  the  creation  of  such  a  meeting  I  am 
sure  that  the  problems  in  inanv  areas  which 
lie  between  our  two  countries  will  be  resolved 
with  mutual  understanding  and  trust  I  leave 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  our  able 
chairmen  Before  concluding  mv  speech  I 
wish  the  very  best  to  you  Individually  and  to 
your   country    Thank   you   for   your   patience 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
welcome;  the  distinguished  visitors  from 
Japan  and  recoKnizes  the  majority  leader 
at  thla  time 

THiary- MiNt'Ti  «C(  rss 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  our  guests  to  stand,  so  that  we 
might  recognize  them,  and  I  a-slc  unani- 
mous consent  that  immedlatrly  the  Sen- 
ate stand  m  recess  for  30  minute.s,  to 
allow  Senators  who  are  preparliiK 
amendments  for  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  to  come  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  Applause.  Senators  rising  1 

Thereupon,  at  1  53  p  m  ,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  23  p  m  .  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfUcer  'Mr    Pryor  ' 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD   Mr   Pre.sldent 


I  would  urge  the  two  cloakrooms  to  put 
out  calls  inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  further  amendments  to  the 
pending  measure  I  would  hope  we  could 
get  an  understanding  if  there  are  such 
amendments  so  that  we  know  how  much 
work  lies  ahead  of  us  on  this  bill 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


I   be- 
been 


AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS    1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

IP   SMENDMtNT    NO      1715 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  earlier 
thi.s  afternoon  I  believe  there  wa.*!  an 
agreement  to  postpone  a  vote  on  the 
Bellmon  amendment  until  after  2 
o  clock  It  Is  now  2  30  I  wonder  If  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  any  objec- 
tion to  calling  up  the  amendment  for  a 
vote  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
obiection''  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so 
ordered 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President 
lieve  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
ordered 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
iind  nays  have  t>een  ordered 

The  que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
iiniendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Bentsenf  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Bides 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon 
Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  Chi-roh' 
Senator  from  loua  Mr  Cuiver' 
Sena'or  from  Alaska  Mr  Or.avel' 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Hart  ' 
Senator  from  Ma-vsachusetts  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr  RiBirorr  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  STEWART'  the  Senator  from 
f.eorgia  'Mr  Talmadge'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas.sachusetts  'Mr  TroNCAS' 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pill  is  absent 
on  official  basine.ss 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent  and 
yoting  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland 
'  Mr  Peh     would  vote    nay 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  tJie 
Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr  Garn  ■  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Pa  k- 
wooDi  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr 
PERCY'  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr    Wallop'    are  nece.ssarily  absent 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
unv   other  Scniitor.s  de.siring   to  vote'' 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
th» 


The   result  was   announced — yeas  21. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

IRolicall  Vote  No   489  Leg  | 


YEAS-    21 

Bel. men 

Holllnjcs 

Schwelker 

Boren 

Humphrey 

StafTord 

Bvrd 

IJiXall 

Stevens 

Harry  F  .  J 

r       lAing 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

MiicheU 

Tower 

Exon 

Hroxmlre 

Wanier 

Oold  water 

H<jih 

Hems 

.Schmitt 

NAYS--61 

AmisironK 

nienn 

Metzenbaun 

Baker 

Hatch 

I^organ 

Haucus 

Hatneid 

Moynihan 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Ne.st»n 

Bosrhwlt/ 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Bradiey 

Hem/ 

PresBler 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ten 

Pryor 

Burdirk 

I  no  u  ye 

Randolph 

Byrd   Robert  C    Jarknon 

Rl*«le 

Chafee 

Javiu 

Sarbanea 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Saaaer 

Cochran 

Johiuton 

Simpson 

c  jhen 

Kaaaebaum 

Slennls 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

I>anfnrih 

I.evln 

Stone 

DeCoi^flnl 

I.ugar 

Welcker 

Dole 

Majjnuaon 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Mauunaca 

Youryj 

Durkin 

MrClur* 

Zorlnaky 

EagleUin 

McCKivern 

Ford 

Ueicher 

NOT    VOTINO- 

-18 

Bentaen 

O  ravel 

Perry 

Bideai 

Hart 

RlblcolT 

Cannon 

Ketuiedy 

Stewart 

Church 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

CxUver 

Fwkwcjod 

Tsongan 

Oarn 

Pell 

WaJlop 

So    Mr 

Bellmon  s    amendment    il 
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No   1795 •  was  rejected 

IP    AMINDMXNT    NO      178» 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  .Senator  from  Idaho  iMr  MtCnai' 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1799 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objectiin.  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  13.  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following 

Protxdrd  fu'thrr  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided herein  'here  shall  be  available  1^  250  - 
OOJ  with  \\hlch  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  two-year  pilot  project  study  m  lOfl  school 
districts  of  nil  cash  assistance  and  all  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  assistance  in  lieu  of 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  programs 
operated  in  such  districts 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President  this 
amendment  restates  what  the  Senate  al- 
ready once  voted  upon  with  respect  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  to  provide  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  funds  available 
within  the  school  lunch  program  be 
availab!'  for  both  a  cash  grant  and  a 
letter  of  credit  program  to  expand  the 
experimental  program  that  hais  been  in 
effect,  involving  8  school  districts  around 
the  country,  to  Include  an  additional  100 
school  tUstricts 

Without  going  Into  all  the  arguments 
that  support  that  amendment  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  being  ofTered  now  I 
simply  say  that  the  arguments  were  \en- 


tilated  thoroughly  at  the  time  this 
amendment  was  first  ofTered  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  Senate,  after  deliberation, 
did  adopt  thLs  amendment  on  other  leg- 
islation which  Is  now  bogged  down  in 
conference. 

I  simply  ofTer  the  amendment  here  to- 
day In  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  which- 
ever piece  of  legislation  gets  through 
carries  this  amendment  through  to  law. 
so  that  we  will  get  the  experimental  pro- 
gram underway 

TTie  amendment  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  If  that  Is  the  fact,  I  will 
not  burden  the  Senate  with  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  it 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President,  I  have 
no  serious  objection  to  the  McClure 
amendment  I  recommend  that  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  Uke  It  to  con- 
ference 

I  point  out  to  my  colleague  that  In  the 
conference,  we  do  have  some  difficulty 
from  t  me  to  time  with  the  House  on 
matters  that  fall  into  the  legislative 
area,  as  opposed  to  the  appropriation 
area,  but  he  understands  that  difficulty 
He  has  been  a  conferee  with  us  on  these 
matters 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  take  It  to 
ccnference  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Bellmon  i  also  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  lUP  No  1799 1  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  recon.slder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HELMS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
t  on  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

t'P   AMrNDMrNT  NO     1800 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  staled 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    iMr 

Helms  I    proposes  an    unprlnted   amendment 

numbered   1800 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  readlnp  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE      FEEDING    PROORAM8 

klOUCnON      IN     CINERAI       R  TIM  FtTlStMrNT 

Sic  Notwithstanding  section  4  of  the 

National  School  I.unch  Act.  for  the  fi.v  il  vf.r 
»r.dlng  September  30  1981,  the  hRtional  aver- 
»«e  paymei.t  per  lunch  under  such  Act  for 
such  fiscal  year  after  being  adlu^'(■d  under 
»»ctloi,  11  (a,  of  such  Act  shal";  be  -educed 
by  21,  cents  for  any  school  food  atithorltv 
under  which  le.ss  than  60  per.-ent  of  the 
lunches  Kerved  In  the  school  lunch  program 
were  sened  free  or  at  reduced  price  during 
the  serond  preceding  school  vear  The  amount 
f>r  State  administrative  expense  funds  to  be 
T>h<ie  available  to  the  States  by  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  under  section  7  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983.  shall  not  be  reduced 
because  of  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  expended  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentenc* 

REDUCTION     IN     COMMUNITY     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  (a)  Ptor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 30.  1981.  the  national  averkge  value 
of  donated  foods,  or  cash  payments  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  determined  under  seclton  6ic)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  shall  be 
reduced  by  3  cents 

INCOME    ELIGIBILITY    GUIDELINES 

Set  (a)   During  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Septeml>er  30,  1981.  the  Income  jjoverty  guide- 
lines descrit)ed  m  the  second  sentence  of 
section  9ib)  ( 1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  shall  be  adjusted  annually  without  re- 
gard to  the  proviso  contained  in  such  sen- 
tence 

lb)  In  computing  household  Income  under 
section  9ib|  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
1981  — 

(1|  in  Slates  other  than  Alaska.  Hawaii 
and  Guam,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  a  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $60  each  month  for  e*ch 
household,  which  standard  deduction  shall 
be  adjusted  to  the  nearest  15  on  July  I,  1980 
to  reflect  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  All  Urban  Consumers,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor,  for  Items  other  than  food  for  the 
perlcxl  beginning  September  1977  and  ending' 
March   1980. 

(2)  the  monthly  standard  deduction  al- 
lowed In  Alaska  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  standard  deduction  allowed  In  the  con- 
tiguous States  as  the  applicable  Income  p>ov- 
erty  guidelines  for  Alaska  bear  to  the  appli- 
cable Income  poverty  guidelines  for  such 
Stales,  and 

1 3)  the  monthly  standard  deduction  al- 
lowed III  Hawaii  and  Guam  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  standard  deduction  al- 
lowed in  the  contiguous  States  as  the  appli- 
cable Income  poverty  guidelines  for  Hawaii 
bear  to  the  applicable  income  poverty  guide- 
lines for  such  Stales. 

NUTRITIONAL      AND     OTHER      PROGRAM      REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Sec  lai   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 30  1981.  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines described  in  the  second  sentence  o.' 
section  9lb)il)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  the  nonfarm  income 
poverty  guideline.!  prescribed  by  the  OITlce 
of  Management  and  Budget  adjusted  annual- 
ly pursuant  to  section  625  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  i42  USC  2971  (di  i 
for  the  forty-eight  Stales 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1981  with  respect  to  reduced  price 
lunches,  the  income  poverty  guidelines 
referred  to  in  the  e.ghth  and  ninth  sentences 
of  section  9ibiili  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  prescribed  at  65  per  cen- 
tum above  the  applicable  family  size  income 
levels  In  the  income  poverty  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary 

ANNUAL    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  The  proviso  contained  in  the  first 

sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  under  sec- 
•lon  lliai  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  shall  have  no  efTect  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30    1981 

ibi  During  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.    1981  — 

M)  m  semiannual  adjustment  required 
under  the  .second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  under  section  lliai  shall  be  made 
on  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year:  and 

i2i  the  adiustment  required  under  the 
second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  un- 
der section  Ilia  I  which  is  to  be  made  on 
July  1  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  reflect  the 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All 


Urban  Consumers  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlslics  Department  of  Labor, 
for  lunches  served  during  the  preceding  13- 
monlh  period 

INELIGIBILITY  OE  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

Sec  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  for  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
ir.tlon  Act  of  1966  the  term  'schoo!'  shall 
not  be  considered  to  include  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters funded   by   the   Department   of  Labor. 

rOOD   SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec  lai    Section    13(bj(2)    of    the    Na- 

tional School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Any'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
t.^iereaf  Except  during  fiscal  year  198!  any" 
ibi  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1981  any  service  institution  las  de- 
fined under  section  ISiaiiliiBi  of  the  Na- 
t,onal  School  Lunch  Act)  shall  be  permitted, 
under  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  serve  lunch  and  either  break- 
fast or  a  meal  supplement  each  day  of  oper- 
ation and  any  service  institution  that  Is  a 
camp  or  that  serves  meals  primarily  to  mi- 
grant children  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  not 
more  than  four  meals  each  day  of  opera- 
tion. If — 

I  1  »  the  service  Institution  has  both  the 
administrative  capability  lo  serve  such 
meals,  and  the  food  preparation  and  food 
holding  capabilities  where  applicable  to 
manage  more  than  one  meal  service  each 
day    and 

i2)  the  service  period  of  different  meals 
does  not  coincide  or  overlap 
Meals  which  camps  and  any  such  service 
Institutions  serving  meals  primarily  to  mi- 
grant children  may  serve  shall  include  a 
breakfast  a  lunch  a  supper  and  meal  sup- 
plements 

NATIONAL    AVERAGE    PAYMENT    FOR    SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec  lai    During  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30,  1981  In  determining  under 
paragraphs  ill  through  i3)  of  section  17ici 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  the  na- 
tional average  payment  rale  for  supplements 
served  In  Institutions  i other  than  family  or 
group    day    care   home   sponsoring    organiza- 

tioUS)  — 

( 1 )  no  adjustment  under  such  paragraphs 
shall  be  made  on  January  1  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

i2i  the  adjustment  under  such  paragraphs 
required  to  t>e  made  on  July  1  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  computed  lo  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent  based  on  changes  measured 
over  the  preceding  twelve-month  period  for 
which  data  are  available  In  the  series  for 
food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

(bi  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1981  the  average  payment  rale  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  il)  through  (3i  of 
section  17(ci  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  for  supplements  served  In  institutions 
I  other  than  family  or  group  day  care  home 
sponsoring  organizations!,  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  adjustment  under  such  para- 
graphs In  accordance  with  subsection  lai  of 
this  section    shall   be   reduced   by   3   cents 

REDUCTION    IN    EQUIPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence 

of  section  17(ni  oi  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981.  only  »4 .000  000  shall  be 
made  available  under  such  section  for  the 
puroose  of  providing  equipment  assistance 
to  enable  institutions  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  expand  the  child  care  food  program 

PAYMENTS    FOR    FREE    BREAKFASTS 

SEC  Notwithstanding   section   4ib)(2) 

IBM  11)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  In 
determining  the  maximum  payment  for  free 
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breaktMfi   .uidfr   »m(  I.   »fitlon   fur   the  n»cal 
year  endliin  Srptrinlier   m     l«fl! 

ill  IK.  adjustment  und»r  »ii<h  section 
shall  b-  madr  nii  January  1  o(  »uch  n»r«l 
year     and 

(2)  l>ie  adjustment  under  such  section  re- 
quired to  he  made  en  July  I  of  »>ich  fiscal 
year  st.all  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  rent  based  »i\  changes  measured  over 
the  precedint;  twelve  month  period  for 
which  data  are  available  In  the  series  for 
food  awav  from  home  of  ttie  Consumer  Price 
Index  fur  All  I'rban  Consumers  published 
by  the  Bureau  ot  I.«b..r  StatlstKs  Depart- 
ment of  L*b<ir 

Mr  HKLMS  Mr  Piesitleiit  Ihf  Appro- 
priations Commillec  yestercUiy  moved 
to  strike  $364  million  (rom  the  bucUel 
of  the  child  nutrition  programs  The 
amendment  I  have  just  Introduced  con- 
tains language  to  specify  how  that  $364 
million  in  savings  will  lie  achieved. 

Those  savings  are  to  be  made,  undr^r 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment,  only 
through  provisions  which  previoush 
passed  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  It  does  not  m 
elude  all  of  those  .savings  however  Sp  • 
cif^cally.  It  omits  language  which  would 
save  an  additional  SJ2  million  from  the 
summer  feeding  program  In  addition  .' 
does  not  include  savings  which  are  al- 
ready dealt  with  either  m  this  bill  or 
In  previous  legislation,  such  as  .savings 
from  special  milk,  nutrition  education 
and  training,  and  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance 

I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  for 
a  very  specific  reason  Tlie  budget  recon- 
ciliation subconference  on  child  nutri- 
tion Is  now  held  up  in  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  and  disturbing  conferences  I 
have  yet  witne.ssed  The  ostensible  "con- 
ference rejjort"  which  is  now  circulat- 
ing— despite  the  fact  that  its  provisions 
were  never  agreed  to  by  any  conference 
In  which  members  of  the  authorizlnt: 
committees  were  present — Includes  re- 
authorizations through  1984  of  pro- 
granvs  which  are  never  even  mentioned 
In  the  reconciliation  package  It  Is  mv 
belief  that  the.se  reauthorization  date^ 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  a  reconciliation 
conference  Every  other  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  reconciliation  conference 
committee  seems  to  share  my  belief  Not 
a  single  one  in  either  House  or  Senate 
has  signed  the  retwrt  In  addition,  not 
even  a  majority  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Cjommittee  members  have 
signed  the  report,  and  it  is  from  that 
committee  that  this  conference  report 
originated 

In  the  event  that  that  conference  re- 
port Is  never  put  into  law  and  I  hopo 
it  never  is,  as  long  as  the  reauthoriza- 
tion dates  are  attached-  I  believe  we 
must  insure  that  the  Intended  savings 
are  put  into  efTect  for  this  fl.scal  year  Ht 
a  minimum  To  that  end,  I  am  ofTerlng 
specific  language  to  save  the  $364  mil- 
lion called  for  In  this  bill 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  w;vs 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Eflimatrd  luiinji  from  Hetm.1  ch\t(t  nutr\- 
tion  amrndmrnt  to  Oir  agricutturr  appro- 
priorion?  bi// 

tCBO  estimates   asstime   a   Jnnuary    1. 
effective  date  i 
I  In  millions  of  dollars} 
Section    4    reimbursement    rale    reduc- 
tion of  2<;  cents - 160 

1'   cent   reduction   In   ronunodtty  ksstat- 

ance    ..        ........  6U 

Fliminatlon  of  poverty  update,   charge 
of  JO  cents  on  reduced  price  lunches. 

participation    response 07 

.\unuallzed  Indexing  for  all  programs    .      108 
Slimmer  feeding  me.il  chaiiKes.    .  18 

Fxpanslon  of  child  care  feedinu  ellglbll- 
itv  to  Title  XX  for-profit  sponsors 

<"hlld  care  snacks  5 

Child   care   etiuipmeiit   asslstanc* J 

Job  Corps  Outer  restriction    11 

Total  entitlement  Mvlnga 384 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  what 
■vincndment  are  we  talking  about? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  To  the 
bill 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  are 
we  voting  on  Senator  Helms  amend - 
menf 

The  PREajDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator frotri  Mi.ssouri  is  ret-ognized 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  care  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment any  further? 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  may  we 
haveonier^  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bau- 
cts'    The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Tlie  Senator  wUl  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  m  order 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  the 
j.H'nding  Helms  amendment  t)efore  us 
deals  with  the  child  nutrition  program 
and  IS  part  of  the  reconciliation  confer- 
ence that  IS  still  m  progress  Also  In- 
cluded m  that  reconciliation  conference 
are  many  other  cut-s  and  changes  affect- 
ing other  facets  of  public  and  social  en- 
deavor For  e.xample  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion conference  are  civil  and  military  re- 
tirees once-a-year  cost  of  living  only, 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  to  increase  cer- 
tain taxes,  certain  matters  pertaining  to 
veterans'  benefits,  matters  pertaining  to 
unemployment  benefits,  matters  pertaln- 
\ng  to  Postal  Service  .subsidies,  and  the 
like 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IS  doing  if  I  understand  it  is  lifting 
out  one  of  those  changes,  that  is.  child 
nutrition  and  presenting  it  to  us  sepa- 
nitely  at  this  time 

Also  in  the  reconciliation  conference 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  nutrition, 
in  addition  to  these  changes  In  child  nu- 
trition programs,  is  an  extension  of  the 
WIC  program  to  1984 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina'' 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  am  .sorry 
I  cannot  hear  and  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator's  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend  until  the  Senate 
is  In  order. 


Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  my 
question  to  the  Senator  from  North 
C.irolina  is.  is  it  his  understanding  that 
in  the  reconciliation  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  considering  the  matter  that  is 
before  us  in  the  Helms  amendment  the 
conferees  have  under  consideration  the 
extension  of  the  WIC  program  to  1984'' 

Mr  HELMS  That  Is  correct,  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Will  the  Senator  ob- 
ject then,  in  order  to  make  IhLs  thiiin 
balance  and  complete,  if  I  amended  hi.'- 
amendment  to  extend  the  WIC  program 
as  authorized  to  1984  ' 

Mr  HELMS  I  .say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  will  have  to  object  This  ts  a  program 
that  we  should  take  a  look  at  m  198.' 
and  not  extend  it  as  far  in  advance  a."; 
1984 

As  the  Senator  knows.  In  the  confer- 
ence comnnttee  we  are  having  a  discus- 
sion about  that,  as  well  as,  some  dis- 
agreement. 

So  I  fmve  to  object  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  s  suggestion 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  am 
going  to  have  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
u  quorum  I  wish  to  draw  an  amendment 
to  the  Senators  amendment  to  cover 
WIC,  and  I  do  not  have  it  prepared  at 
this  moment  I  wish  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  a  few  moments  to  properly 
dras^  It 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold '' 

Mr  EAGLETON  Yes 

Mr  HELMS  Will  it  not  be  better  for 
this  amendment  to  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily so  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
another  amendment  if  It  chooses  to  do 
so'' 

Mr  EAGLETON  That  will  be  excel- 
lent If  we  have  another  Senator  here 
prenared  to  propose  an  amendment  That 
w  ill  be  \erv  fine 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  mv  amendment 
be  laid  aside  temporarilv  to  be  called  up 
at  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  next 
succeeding  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr   EAGLETON  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  HELMS  I  thank  the  Chair 

IP    AMtNDME.NT     NO       1801 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr  McCLlTtEl 
proposes  an  uiiprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1801 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obie^tlon.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Ls  as  follows 

On  page  13  line  18  prior  t(j  the  period 
Insert  the  following 

P'oi  idcd  'urthrr  That  In  addition  to  the 
fiind,s  prrivlded  under  this  head  the  f\>m  of 
»:7."i2fir>00  anproprlBted  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act    1981    Is  hereby  transferred  and 


UMI 


merged  with  this  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  authorities  rested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Act  of  March  2  1931  (4ft 
Stat  1468  1469.  7  USC  426-4^68),  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  functions  relate 
to  research  concerning  and  the  control  of 
migratory  waterfowl  depredations 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  what  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  controversial  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  IS  the  animal  damage  control  unit 
which  IS  now  reposed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  where  it  runs  into  direct 
conflict  with  congressional  mandates  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect 
and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife,  because 
a  part  of  the  animals  and  the  control 
unit  is  that  which  its  function  is  di- 
rected toward  the  control  of  predators 
that  prey  upon  domestic  livestock  that 
are  on  public  lands. 

And  the  administration  of  it  has  been 
subject  to  that  conflict  ever  since  in  1939 
when  the  unit  was  trajisferred  by  ad- 
ministrative action  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

I  think  there  are  good  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  where  it  should  be  reposed, 
but  the  original  action  by  Congress  was 
'.0  place  it  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and  it  is  only  administrative  ac- 
tion that  long  ago  transferred  It  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

My  amendment  would  move  the  money 
back  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriation  which 
could  now  then  be  administered. 

Mr  President,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  members  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  support  this  move  They  think 
It  is  a  constructive  way  of  eliminating 
the  conflict  that  now  exists  within  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  would  per- 
ir.it  them,  'vith  a  much  more  direct  ap- 
proach and  with  less  ambiguity,  to  deal 
*ith  the  questions  of  protecting  fish  and 
Wildlife,  while  at  the  same  time  vesting 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  very 
unambiguous  directive  to  protect  the 
values  of  the  domestic  livestock  industry 
upon  the  public  lands. 

It  Is  further  supported,  I  l>elieve,  by 
a  memorandum  dated  May  6,  1980,  to 
the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Policy,  Budget, 
and  Administration  from  the  Director  of 
the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
memorandum,  among  other  things,  calls 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Division  of  Ani- 
mal Damage  Control. 

I  am  told  that  that  memorandum  has 
now  been  approved  and  is  the  ofRcial  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  will  be  Implemented 

If  that  is  a  fact,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
recognize  that,  instead  of  putting  money 
into  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  they  have  already  decided 
to  aboh.sh,  we  should  put  that  function 
and  the  money  to  support  that  function 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where 
it  was  before 

That  IS  the  purpKJse  of  my  amendment 
and  that  is  the  eflect  of  It.  and  it  simply 
transfers  the  money  thus  already  au- 
thorized, already  earmarked  for  this 
function,  puts  it  where  it  will  be  imple- 
mented as  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 


rior has  indicated  they  believe  it  should 
be  done  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture used  to  do  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Executive  order 

Mr  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be  gcxxl 
enough  to  advise  as  to  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  made  knowm 
Its  position?  Is  there  a  letter  or  some 
communication  on  it? 

Mr  McCLURE.  As  I  indicated,  there 
IS  a  memorandum  of  May  6,  1980,  in 
which  they  indicated  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that 
the  Division  of  Animal  Damage  Control 
should  be  abolished.  That  memorandum 
has  now  been  adopted. 

Mr  METZEH^BAUM,  But  would  this 
not  conflict  with  the  usual  inclination  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  try  to  save 
money?  Is  he  actually  not  saying  now 
t)ecause  the  money  is  hanging  out  there 
we  should  put  it  into  the  Agriculture 
Defjartment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  U  we  did  not 
spend  It,  could  we  not  save  those  dollars? 

Mr,  McCLURE,  Not  at  all.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio  the  function  has 
been  implemented.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  continuously  and  uninterruptedly 
recommended  that  there  be  such  a  dlvi- 
s  on,  that  it  be  funded,  and  that  the 
activity  be  undertaken. 

This  IS  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  It  should  be  expended;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  where  it  should  be  expended: 
whether  it  should  be  in  a  department 
that  says  they  do  not  want  It,  they  in- 
tend to  abolish  It  and  try  to  get  out  of 
It — they  feel  it  is  In  conflict  with  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  have  been 
doing— or  to  put  it  into  a  department 
that  does  not  have  that  ambivalence  and 
does  not  desire  to  have  that  ambivalence 

Mr  METZENBAUM  How  much  money 
IS  involved? 

Mr  McCLURE  $17,526,030 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Do  I  understand 
this  is  an  appropriation,  not  an  authori- 
zation bill,  IS  that  correct? 

Mr  McCLURE  That  is  correct 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Would  not  the 
authorizing  committee,  either  the  Com- 
m.'ttee  on  Agriculture  or  the  Energy 
Committee,  having  to  do  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  would  they 
not — have  they  taken  any  action  with 
respect  to  th's  subject 

Mr  McCLURE  The  Energy  Commit- 
tee has  not  The  Energy  Committee  is 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  on  the  In- 
terior side.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
IS  the  committee  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  side  and  has 
not,  and  I  suspect  the  reason  it  hsis  not 
is  that  the  action  by  this  administration 
has  come  so  late  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  the  authorizing  committee 
to  look  at  the  decision  thev  had  made 

Mr  METZENBAUM  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  th  s  is  an  appropriation  bill. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Is  actually  making  a  very 
substantive  change.  It  would  occur  to 
me  that  since  he  is  going  to  be  the 
chairman-elect  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee  

Mr  McCLURE  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  misspoke 
I  said  the  Energy  Committee  The  act- 
ual committee  is  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  Senate 
side, 

Mr  METZENBAUM  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  at  the  conclitsion  of 
the  session,  there  obviously  is  no  acticMi 
required  at  the  present  time,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  nearly  as 
much  about  this  subject  as  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  but  I  have  real  concern 
about  making  substantive  changes  In  the 
closing  hours  of  a  session,  and,  whether 
those  changes  have  to  do  with  this  sub- 
ject or  any  other,  I  feel  it  is  inappro- 
priate and  that  it  should  not  occur. 

I  think  the  appropriate  committee 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
it,  and  then  this  body  ought  not  to  be 
asked,  with  that  kind  of  hasty  action,  to 
make  a  substantive  change  at  this  time 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  going  to  be  part  of  the 
majority  come  January  5,  would  not  see 
fit  to  take  this  matter  up  in  the  usual 
course  of  events  rather  than  attempting 
to  make  this  change  at  his  point? 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Yes 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  as  usual,  knows  a  way  to  reach 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Yes.  imder  ordinarj'  circum- 
stances I  would  not  even  have  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  or 
attempted  to  make  a  change.  But  a  very 
critical  problem  exists  there  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  and 
does  not  wait.  Congress  can  procras- 
tinate over  a  long  period  of  time,  but 
things  happen  out  there  in  the  real 
world  even  while  we  wait  to  see  that 
the  proper  procedures  are  followed  or 
the  proper  jurisdictional  committees 
are  appealed  to. 

Certainly,  if  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  committees 
for  early  action  next  year.  But  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  to  wait  for  that  action. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
persuaded  not  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  might  indeed  support  the 
amendment,  at  least  to  this  extent. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing about  bringing  things  up  at  the  last 
minute  that  have  substance  This  is 
not  without  substance,  and  I  confess 
that  if  It  be  adopted  here  today  that  we 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  it  to 
conference,  and  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator,  looking  at  the  amendment, 
might  have  very  grave  doubts  or  seri- 
ous objections,  he  can  then  persuade 
the  members  of  the  conference  to  drop 
It  in  the  conference  or  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  resist  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  when  it  gets  to  conference 

But  it  is  a  matter  that  has  had  on- 
going discussion  of  how  we  deal  with 
the  control  of  predators  that  are  deci- 
mating the  livestock  industry  in  the 
western  ranges  It  is  a  critical  problem 
It  is  a  problem  now  that  exists;  it  is 
not  a  problem  that  does  not  exist  or 
has  not  existed 
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Mr    President,   will 


Mr     MELCHER 
the  Senator  yield  7 
Mr  METZENBAUM  I  yield 
Mr     MELCHER     I    thank    my    friend 
from  Ohio 

I  want  to  say  It  la  more  than  a  west- 
ern range  problem  Predator  control 
problems,  long  a  burden  In  the  West. 
are  moving  East  I  very  much  regret 
the  circumstances  we  are  In  here  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  s  mtentlons  are  in 
abolishing  this  group 

We  have  to  control  predators  in  some 
way    Whether  we  use  1080  or  something 
that  Is  better,  predators  must  be  con- 
trolled.   If    we    are    talking    about    the 
question  of  humaneness.  I  would  point 
out  then  why  predators  are  numerous, 
It  Is  more  humane  to  the  lambs  or  to  the 
ewes,  to  save  their  lives  by  reducing  the 
predator  population  The  predator  prob- 
lem Is  certainly  out  of  hand  In  Montana 
What   the  new   Secretary   of   the   In- 
terior win  do  about  this  question  I  do 
not  know    But  under  the  circumstances, 
rather  than  having  the  group  abolished, 
as  outlined  In  the  memorandum  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  referred,  I 
would  like  to  hold  them  InUct.  This  Is 
the  only  vehicle  we  have  to  hold  them 
Intact,  and  I  would  suggest  we  vote  for 
the  amendment 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
bringing  up  this  amendmenl  I  think 
maybe  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  the 
predator  control  might  be  brought  homo 
more  graphically  to  the  dLsiingui-shed 
Senator  from  Ohio  if  we  could  import 
about  50,000  coyote.s  into  hl.s  SUte  and 
turn  them  loose  in  the  suburtw  11  would 
help  to  keep  the  population  down.  I  can 
assure  you 

But  I  ask  you  have  vou  ever  looke<i 
Into  the  eye.s  of  little  lambs'"  They  look 
like  little  children  Thus  coyote  coming  in 
there  cutting  and  .sla.shing  at  this  poor 
little  innocent  lamb  kllLs  it  and  eat.s  it 
and  unle.s.s  the  boarder  liawk.s  run  him 
off  he  goes  and  kills  another  one 

We  have  a  terrible  proble;n,  and  !t  Is 
driving  up  the  co.st  of  mutton  and  lamb 
to  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
The  consumer.s  are  payinc  when  these 
coyotes  get  in  there  and  kill  maybe  40.  50 
percent  of  the  lamb  crop  What  they  do 
not  get  the  golden  eagle  doe.s  get.  and 
they  are  protected 

So  I  would  urge  vou  folk.s  in  urban 
areas  to  think  of  the  cost  of  meat  on  your 
table,  and  .support  u.s  In  trving  to  tran-s- 
fer  predator  control  to  the  department 
where  it  belongs,  where  thev  understand 
It.  and  that  l.s  the  I>epartmem  of  Agri- 
culture 

So  I  hope  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  prevail  In  his  amend- 
ment 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
would  ju.st  like  to  .sav  to  mv  friend  from 
Texas  and  mv  friend  from  Idaho  where 
have  you  been-J  Where  is  the  authorising! 
legislation'  Why  do  you  not  put  a  bill  m 
or  why  did  vou  not  and  whv  did  vou  not 
get  it'  Why  all  of  a  sudden  at  3  15  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  dav  we  are  about  to 
recess  do  vou  suddenly  come  up  with  a 
new  Idea'  If  there  i.s  pendlntr  lesl.slatinn 
you  have  not  said  so,  and  if  that  l.s  the 


case  I  would  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  advising  me 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President,  this  is 
not  a  new  proposal  It  has  l)een  pub- 
lished for  months  It  has  been  discussed 
widely  for  months,  and  the  urgency  only 
comes  about  because  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
unit 

Mr  METZENBAUM  When  did  they  do 
that' 

Mr    McCLURE   What' 
Mr    METZENBAUM     When    did    lhe\ 
do  that' 

Mr  McCLURE  I  do  not  have  the 
action  date  upon  which  the  memoran- 
dum was  adopted  by  the  Department  a-s 
their  official  policy,  at  least  this  portion 
of  It  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  that  in- 
formation to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I 
wish  I  could 

Mr  METZENBAUM  What  is  the  date 
of  th"  memorandum' 

Mr  McCLURE  The  memorandum  Is 
dated  May  6  The  action  bv  which  it  was 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Department 
IS  somewhat  later  than  that,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  exact  date  But  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  it  is  not  just 
a  western  Issue  Certainly  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  knows,  there  ls  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  cost  of  living  these 
days,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ha-s  heard  that  even  in  his  own 
districts  in  his  own  State  One  of  the 
components  of  the  cost -o. -living  index 
that  Is  going  to  ri.se  more  rapidlv  in  the 
months  just  ahead  of  us  than  any  other 
!s  that  of  food  food  on  the  table,  meat 
for  American   families 

That  Is  part  of  what  is  involved  in  this 
l.ssue  here  today  We  can  talk  all  we  want 
about  due  deliberation  and  appropriat* 
legislative  vehicles  but  people  out  there 
who  are  buying  food  for  their  families 
are  going  to  do  so  at  a  meat  market  that 
does  not  wait  for  our  initiatives  here 

We  ran  procrastinate  on  that  and  .see 
the  food  .supply  is  reduced  We  can  slow- 
down the  proce.ss  here  and  see  the  price 
of  meat  on  the  tables  go  up  .And  we  can 
see  the  diet-s  of  Americans  begin  to 
change  as  they  find  less  easily  substitutes 
for  the  meat  that  otherwise  would  be 
more  abundantly  available  to  them 

I  suggest  we  should  not  do  that  I  sug- 
Kest.  and  I  hope  the  House  would  agree 
that  we  can  move  now  in  an  afflrmative 
way  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
there  will  be  a  better  supply  of  meat  on 
their  tables  next  year  as  a  result  of  the 
iicUon  that  we  Uke  here,  rather  than 
to  say.  'I  m  sorry  We  found  it  incon- 
venient to  act  because  it  wa.s  not  brought 
up  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  and 
at  an  earlier  date  in  a  different  bill    ' 

I  think  the  people  of  America  want  ac- 
tion They  do  not  want  us  to  debate 
over  procedural  formaLs 
•  Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
?o  expre.ss  my  mast  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  As  a  member  of  the  s°n- 
ate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  which  is  the  authorizing 
committee  for  the  animal  damage  con- 
trol program  I  chaired  2  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  efld- 
clency  and  responsivenes.s  of  the  pro- 
gram now  administered  by  the  U  S  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service 


Over  the  course  of  this  extensive  pre*, 
entatlon  of  testimony  from  all  Inter- 
ests .stockmen,  scientists,  conservation- 
ists, envlronmenuilsts,  anj  administra- 
tors—I  became  very  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
either  did  not  have  all  of  the  pertinent 
facts  or  simply  did  not  wish  to  even  con- 
.sider  the  good  Judgment  of  its  own 
agency  experts  when  a  revised  predator 
control  program  was  unveiled  in  its  No- 
vember 1979  policy  memorandum  The 
real  i.«ue  is  one  of  protecting  wildlife 
and  domestic  livestock  from  excessive 
covote  predatlon— Just  what  the  original 
art  required— rather  than  just  keepings 
body  count"  of  coyotes  killed  by  govern- 
ment traprpers 

The  adaptability  and  curinlng  of  the 
coyote  requires  that  all  possible  meth- 
od.s  lethal  and  nonlethal,  be  used  In  a 
manner  that  provides  protection  to  big 
game  and  domestic  livestock  during  such 
critical  periods  as  lambing,  fawning,  and 
rearing  No  one  Is  calling  for  extinction 
of  that  wllv  adversary 

The  November  policy  memorandum  l.s 
now  on  the  verge  of  implementation  The 
mast  absurd  part  of  It  sets  level.s  of  ar- 
cepuble   losses   for   the   American   live- 
stock   industry    at    a    figure    which    will 
amount    to    over    $100    million    in    this 
coming  year    I  believe  that  it  would  be 
absolutelv    irresponsible    to    permit   anv 
agency  which  takes  such  a  callous  and 
arrogant  attitude   toward  our  domestic 
livestock  producers  to  continue  to  man- 
age such  a  program,  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  misguided  and  mismanaged 
The  Animal  Damage  Control  Act  and 
total  disregard  of  It  by  this  administra- 
tive secretarial  policy  has  been  a  matter 
of  some  controversy    Yet.   the  predator 
damage  control  program  as  set  out  in  the 
1931  legislation  remains  the  sole  expres- 
sion of  Congress   in   this   area    I   think 
this  administration  has  forgotten  that  it 
directs    Federal    cooperaUon    of   all   af- 
fected   interests    in    bringing    predation 
under  control  and  it  even  permits— al- 
though I  cerUlnly  do  not  advocate  It^ 
the    eradication    of    ammals    which   are 
damaging   important   agriculture   inter- 
ests  If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  \f- 
'inwilling   to   fulfill   congressional  direc- 
tives on   the  issue   then   those   function.s 
for  tredator  control  must  be  transferred 
to  an  agency  of  our  government  that  is 
prepared  to  do  just  that  Let  us  do  it.» 

Mr  METZENB/UM  Mr  President 
since  my  first  Senate  se.ss'on  nothing  ir- 
ritates this  Senator  more  than  finding 
legislation  adopted  as  substantive  i.ssues 
on  appropriations  bills  We  do  it  and 
•ve  should  not  do  it 


I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
If  he  would  be  good  enough  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  .so  that  the  matter 
might  be  proce.s,sed  before  the  committee 
in  a  regular  manner  I.  frankly  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  is  good  or 
bad  I  cannot  believe  all  the  impact  that 
the  SenaUjr  says  would  ensue  or  result 
:rom  this  amendment  would,  indeed  re- 
sult I  doubt  It  but  the  Senator  might 
be  right  He  knows  more  about  the  .sub- 
ject than  I  do  But  I  do  not  believe  this 
IS  the  way  to  deal  with  this  subject 

Under   the  circumstances.   Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  raise  a  point  of  order  The  point  of 
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order  is  this  Is  legislation  under  an  ap- 
propriations bill  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  point 
of  order  is,  Does  the  pending  amendment 
constitute  legislation  t>ecause  it  amends 
exisunglaw? 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
because  the  amendment  does  amend  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal the  point  of  order  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair? 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator MrrzKNKAUM  asked  my  view  as  to 
whether  the  committee  supports  the  po- 
sition of  the  Chair  and  the  committee 
docs.  I  suggest,  then,  that  we  proceed  to 
the  vote  on  the  appeal  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsen*,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Biden>,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr  Chuhch»,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Culver  > .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel »,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Hart  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy*, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  RiBicorri,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr  Stewart  I,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr  Talicadcei,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Tsoncas' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhole  Island  (Mr.  Peld  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr  Pell  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Packwood'. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
Wallop  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result   was   announced— veas   33 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No  490  Leg 
YEAS— 33 


Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrt, 

laouye 

Pryor 

HuryF.  Jr. 

L«vln 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Rlagle 

Chafee 

MacnuaoQ 

Sarbanes 

Chllea 

Mauunaga 

Sasser 

Cr&nslon 

MoOovern 

Stennis 

Durkln 

Metxenbaum 

Stevenson 

EaSiClon 

Mache.i 

Stone 

Olenn 

Morgan 

Wliiiams 

Henin 

Moynlhan 

Hol.lngs 

Nelson 

NAYS— »9 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Me'.cher 

B&ker 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

l-ressier 

B&yh 

Hatfleld 

Roih 

BtUmon 

Hayakawa 

Schmitt 

Boren 

Heinz 

Schwelker 

Boechwllz 

Helms 

Simpson 

Brad. ay 

Humphrey 

Suanord 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Javlis 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Tower 

UanTonh 

Johnston 

Warner 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

Weicker 

Dole 

Laxall 

Young 

Oomenicl 

Leahy 

Zjnnskjr 

Dureiiberger 

Lugar 

Ezon 

McC.ure 

NOT    VOTINO— 18 

B-nlaen 

Oravel 

Percy 

Blden 

Hart 

Rlbicofl 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stewart 

Church 

Malhias 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Pack  wood 

Tsongas 

Oam 

Pell 

Waiiop 

So.  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  not 
sustained  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  does  not  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr   MORGAN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

M.-  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  some  Senators  know  by  now  that  I 
ran  out  of  votes  on  election  night, 
shortly  before  I  obtained  enough  to  win 
the  election.  But  I  thought  I  ought  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  enlighten  some 
of  my  colleagues,  especially  some  here 
who  are  targeted  for  next  year,  as  to 
whit  can  happen  to  us  on  these  so-called 
parliamentary  voles 

For  instance,  today  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  Chair,  which  I  always  was  taught  I 
should  do  unless  I  clearly  thought  the 
Chair  was  in  error  However,  unless  a 
roUcall  vote  is  made  on  the  next  vote, 
my  vote  to  sustain  the  Chair  may  be 
interpreted  as  be.ng  in  a  contrary 
position. 

I  want  to  give  an  example.  On  one  of 

the  fliers  that  my  opposition  put  out 
against  me.  it  had  this  chart,  "Voted 
against  limiting  the  power  of  the  OSHA 
bureaucracy  to  lnsF>ect  small  businesses 
with  good  safety  records,"  dated  July  20, 
1979.  and  then  in  fine  print  it  had  H.R. 
4389 

Most  of  us  remember  the  debate  going 
on  here  In  the  Senate  during  the  6  years 
I  was  here  as  to  where  we  were  going  to 
draw  the  line  applying  to  OSHA.  I  think 
most  Senators  who  know  me  will  recall 
it  has  generally  been  my  view  that  with 
small  businesses.  10  or  less,  that  OSHA 
should  not  apply,  unless  it  had  a  bad 
record. 


Not  only  had  that  been  my  point  of 
view,  but  I  had  even  sponsored  amend- 
ments to  that  effect. 

So  Senators  can  imagine  the  chagnn 
or  surprise  I  had  when  I  foimd  my  oppo- 
sition distributing  leaflets  which  said 
that  I  had  opposed  limiting  the  bureauc- 
racy with  regard  to  OSHA. 

So  I  Immediately  got  on  the  telephone 
and  said  to  the  research  staff,  "Pray  tell 
me,  what  happened  on  July  20,  1979?" 
Because  I  certainly  did  not  Intend  to  do 
that.  Here  Is  what  it  was.  and  I  am  read- 
ing now  from  my  own  memorandum : 

During  the  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ations bin  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HEW.  an  amendment  was  propoaed  by  Sen- 
ator Pkank  CKuacK  of  Idaho  to  exempt 
"safe"  small  businesses  from  the  coverage  of 
the  occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  Sen- 
ator MoacAN  supported  this  approach  and 
had  supported  it  In  1978  when  the  aame 
amendment  was  attAChed  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  bill 

In  1979,  there  was  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment bemg  oflered  to  an  appropriation  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  germane 

That  Is  my  understanding,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  that  was  the 
objection  to  this  bill.  In  other  words,  the 
objection  was  that  it  was  legislating  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

The  Parliamentarian  so  ruled,  and  Senator 
Morgan  voted  to  supp>ort  the  Chair,  which  is 
generally  customary 

I  am  reading  from  my  stafl  memo- 
randum. 

However,  the  Senate  Ignored  the  Parlia- 
mentarian ruling  of  germaneness 

I  believe  we  did  that  again  today. 

When  the  amendment  was  submitted  on 
Its  merits,  the  very  next  vote,  Senator  Moa- 
GAN  voted  for  the  amendment  To  claim  that 
he  voted  against  the  proposal  on  the  basis 
of  a  Parliamentary  vote  Is  a  distortion  of 
the  record 

Again,  I  am  reading  from  my  memo- 
randum. I  go  on  to  state  that  this  had 
happened  quite  frequently 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  just 
want  to  caution  my  colleagues  that  when 
you  are  playing  with  parliamentary 
moves,  you  are  giving  potential  opposi- 
tion ammunition  to  throw  at  you;  be- 
cause in  a  one-line  excerpt — and  I  say 
to  Senator  McGovern  that  I  had  his  pic- 
ture and  Senator  Kennedys  picture  at 
the  top  of  it.  We  distributed  their  pic- 
tures quite  frequently  in  North  Carolina. 
(Laughter.) 

Some  of  my  friends  down  there  were 
surprised  to  know  how  close  we  were. 
I  Laughter.] 

Nevertheless,  this  one  line  generated 
an  impression  that  was  directly  contrary 
to  what  my  own  opinion  was  and  what 
I  had  supported  and  had  voted  for  and 
had  even  introduced  Once  that  Impres- 
sion is  created,  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
explaining  to  try  to  explain  it  or  to  make 
it  understood. 

So  we  have  been  playing  rather  loosely 
with  parliamentary  moves.  I  am  just  cit- 
ing his  one  example,  and  I  will  cite  many 
more  to  the  Senate  next  week. 

For  that  reason.  I  now  make  this  in- 
quir>'  of  the  Chair:    Does  the  question 
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now  revolve  back  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
»tor  l5  correct. 

Mr  MOROAN  Because  of  what  pos- 
sibly might  be  interpreted  later  as  a  vote 
one  way  or  the  other  because  of  the  vote 
on  the  parliamentary  rule.  I  ask  for  the 
yeaa  and  nays  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufllclent  second ''  There  is  a  sufnclent 
second 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  On  thLs  ques- 
tion the  >cas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legLslatlve  clerk  railed 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Bintseni.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Bidin',  the 
Senator  Ircm  Nevada  iMr  Cannon',  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr  Chvrch  i  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Ouavel'  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Hart'.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr   Hol- 


Bidrn 

Churrh 

Oani 

()r«vfi 


NOT    VOTING 

H«rt 

HivillnKS 
Mathlui 
Nr;.i..n 
Park  vnx  tl 
PHI 


18 

Prrry 

Rlbl.-,.tT 

Talinarii;^ 

Ts  WlHILiS 

Wallop 


UP 


LINGS',  the  Senator  from  Wisconrin  'Mr 
NiLsoNi,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  RiBirorri.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr  Stiwarti.  th»  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr  TALMADcei,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Tsoncas' 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Peli.  >  i.<i  absent 
on  official  buslne.ss 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland 
'Mr    Pell'   would  vote   'nav  " 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Garni  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr  M'^thia.s'  the 
Senator  from  OreRon  'Mr  PACKUoon', 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Percy'! 
and  the  Senator  from  WvuniinK  'Mr 
Wallop  I   are  nece.'vsarllv  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  WvomlOK  'Mr 
Wallop'  would  vote   'yea  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Mitchell  '  Are  there  any  other  .Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote'' 

The    result    was   announced— yea<i   53 
nays  29  as  follows 

|Rollc«ll  Vot*  No    401  l*g  I 
YEAS— 53 


Without 
Senator 

Without 
amend - 


Jr 


Armstrong 

Haker 

Ha'inis 

B»llm<in 

Hnrrn 

BoachwWf 

Bradlpv 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harrv  F 
Tcx-hran 
r<  l>»n 
Danforth 
n»Conciiii 
Hole 

Domenlrl 
Diirenberger 
E  ..n 


Bayh 
Bumpers 
Bvrd    Robert  C 

rhilea 

C'raimon 

fulver 

Durkln 

r.««l»tnn 

Olenn 


Pord 

Oold  water 

Hntrh 

Havakawn 

H^lnv 
Hflm.'i 
Hud(ll»sii  II 
Humphre  V 
.'arkson 

Jepsen 

J"hnsfon 

Kaasebaum 

I-axalt 

lyetihy 

Lonn 

LuK^r 

NAYS 

Hatneld 

Inoiive 

Kenned; 

Levin 

Ma»n\i.'»  >ii 

Mat.^unaBR 

Mr-Oovern 

Met7enba\im 

Mltrhe'l 

Mnntan 


30 


McClure 

Melrher 

Movnlhan 

N 11  n  n 

Preaaler 

Roth 

Srhml't 

Srhwelker 

Simnson 

S'affnrd 

!^tevens 

Stone 

Thurmtnd 

Tower 

Warner 

Welrker 

Young 

Zorinsky 


Prntmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rleitle 

S.irbanes 

Sa.Mer 

Stennls 

S'evens  >n 

WlUiami 


So    Mr     MrCn'HE  .s    amendment 
No   1801  I  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MrCLURE  Mr  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wius  agreed  to 

Mr  HEINZ  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.* 
agreed  to 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Press- 
LER  SiMPSvJN,  Melchlr.  and  Laxalt  be 
added   as  original  ro.sporLsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  Pre.sident  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  would  a.sk  the  Seii- 
al.ir  to  add  my  name 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
i>b)eclion,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr      Mi-CLURE      And     add 
Goldwater 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

The    question    recurs   on    the 
mpnt  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
HtDDiESToNi  for  his  submitting  an 
amendment,  following  which,  and  upon 
the  disposition  of  which,  mv  amendment 
uould  be  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection ■'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered 

I'H  AMCNDMKNT   N<~>     ISO] 

I  Purpose  To  Inrrea-se  the  amount  of  admin- 
istrative and  operating  fund.'*  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Crop   Iniuraiue  C(jrp<iratlon  i 

Mr  HUDDlJ':STON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Mr  Helms,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Talicaoce' 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment 

The  assistant  leg.slatlve  rlerk  read  a.s 
follows 

T!ie  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr  Hvd- 
Di.FSToNi  for  himself  Mr  Hilms  and  .Mr 
T«i.M*o<;t  propiwes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1802 

On  page  23.  line  15.  strike  out  ■$29  558  f)Oo 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    ••78  228  000 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President 
vUiat  this  amendment  does  is  to  corn-rt 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  s  failure 
to  provide  in  adequate  time  a  justifica- 
tion for  a  budget  request  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Senator 
Eacletun  s  subcommittee  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  this  request  as 
I  understand  it  and  to  provide  for  this 
funding 

As  all  my  colleagues  know,  we  have 
pa.ssed  and  .sent  to  the  President  and  it 
has  been  signed  into  law  a  new  crop 
insurance  program  to  replace  the  dis- 
aster proKrani  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
so  many  years  and  has  been  very  costly 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  rountrv  At  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  costlv    it  has 


not  been  adequate  m  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  farmers  to  comi)ensate  for  natural 
di.sasters  or  for  other  reasons  which  their 
production  is  .severely  reduced 

So  the  comprehensive  crop  in.surance 
trogram  will  enable  the  agriculture  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  to  insure  their 
crops  With  premiums  subsidized  by  this 
program  for  all  kinds  of  losses  that  may 
occur  and  for  virtually  all  lyi)«\s  of  crops 
The  disii.ster  program  is  limitc<i  to  a  rela- 
tively  few  number  of  crojxs  and.  in  look- 
ing over  the  hustory  of  it,  has  served  a 
relatively  few  number  of  farmers 

This  IS  an  effort  to  save  money  and  at 
the  .same  time  extend  to  the  farmer  an 
opiwrtunitv  to  purchase  insurance  for 
his  crops  What  we  are  asking  Is  that  an 
additional  approximately  $49  miUion  he 
lidded  so  that  this  program  can  be  im- 
plemented in  thus  coming  fiscal  year 

It  is  very  important  that  the  program 
be  implemented  effectively  and  correctly 
becau.se  it  is  not  unlike  at  all  the  starlniK 
of  a  new  biismess  venture  Its  succe.vs  will 
depend  on  its  acceptance  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  The  premiums 
are  determined  on  an  actuarial  basis  de- 
pending on  t-he  history  of  crop  grown  in 
the  various  areas  of  the  country 

If  we  do  not  have  adequate  participa- 
tion If  a  farmer  is  unable  to  under.stand 
this  new  program  and  does  not  avail 
himself  of  it  then  the  chances  of  success 
will  be  dimini.shed  and  likewl.se  the  cost 
will  be  increased  So  it  Is  vital  that  we 
provide  this  funding  .so  that  all  of  the 
machinery  can  be  .set  up  and  put  into 
action  so  that  this  will  be  a  successful 
program 

I  recognise  that  we  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  this  ngure  During  that  period 
of  time  the  Department  will  have  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  come  before  the 
memt>ers  of  the  conference  to  more  ade- 
quately explain  the  need  for  this  funding 
So 
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Mr  EAGLETON   It  speaks  for  Itself 
Mr    HUDDLESTON    It  speaks  for  it- 
self  as  mv  colleague  has  said   I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment 

Mr  EAGLETON  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssouri 

Mr     EAGLETON    This    is    not    much 
more  than  another  »50  million  Increase 
really  not  very  much  at  all,  the  way  we 
do  business  around  here 

Our  committee  was  Informed  of  this 
request  by  the  administration  last  Frl- 
dav  I  guess  they  could  have  waited  until 
January  19  As  best  we  can  decipher  this 
$50  million  appropriation,  it  includes 
some  of  the  following 

It  includes  $14  million  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  ASCS  offlce  employees  Well 
that  IS  all  well  and  good,  except  that 
such  reimbursement  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited in  this  bill  by  .section  611  thereof 
Then  it  has  a  questionable  item  of  $10 
million  for  •advertising,"  to  tell  farmers 
about  the  new  crop  insurance  program 
As  one  of  mv  colleagues  has  whl.spered 
at  my  side  Mr  Rafshoon  could  passlbly 
D.se  that  $10  million  since  I  noticed  in 
the  morning  paper  he  i.s  losing  some  of 
his  advertising  accounts 

One  of  the  other  items  in  the  bill  is 
$7  million  for  printing  costs  I  hear  Sen- 
ator after  Senator  rail  against  paper- 
work, forms  and  all  of  that 


S*.;  liere  it  is  Wc  get  an  amenoment  on 
Friday  of  last  week  and  are  told  that  this 
IS  a  must  Item  that  we  have  to  put  in  the 
bill  E-ven  our  rather  hasty  perusal  of  it 
causes  us  to  believe  that  this  is  a  less 
than  perfect  expenditure  of  $50  million. 

So  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment Ttie  hour  ls  getting  reasonably 
late  I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say  on 
It  Let  us  have  a  vote  on  It 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President,  if 
tlie  Senator  will  yield  for  just  one  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  concerns,  let  me 
point  out  again  that  this  is  a  new  pro- 
gram and  it  IS  very  much  like  starting  a 
new  commercial  enterprise.  Certainly  we 
have  to  have  forms  for  application.  The 
ASCS  offices  which  will  handle  some  of 
the  sales  and  some  of  the  applications 
will  have  to  secure  the  crop  reports  so 
that  an  actuarial  finding  can  be  made 
on  the  potential  loss  of  each  crop  In  each 
section  of  the  country  All  of  these  things 
have  to  be  done  to  put  this  program  in 
operation 

And  then,  of  course,  advertising  is  nec- 
essary As  I  say.  you  have  to  convince 
the  farmer  or  sell  the  farmer  on  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  make  it  effective  and 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  whole  enterprise  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  two  things  No  1.  from  my 
standpoint  it  is  going  to  give  the  farm- 
er >  of  the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  buy 
protection  which  they  will  pay  the  larg- 
est part  of.  buy  protection  against  all 
klnd.s  of  things  that  can  happen  to  a 
crop  during  its  growing  year 

A.s  the  situation  is  now  with  the  dis- 
aster program,  there  has  to  be  a  disas- 
ter declared  by  the  President  before 
funding  will  be  made  available  to  them. 
Well,  that  is  little  comfort  to  a  farmer 
who  may  for  some  particular  localized 
reason  wipe  out  his  crops  through  some 
natural  disaster  or  natural  disorder  but 
not  suffirip'"''  enough  in  area  to  merit  r 
declaration  of  a  natural  disaster. 

So  this  will  offer  the  opportunity  that 
IS  not  now  available  to  the  American 
farmer  to  secure  protection  against  to- 
tal loss  from  his  crop  being  damaged  by 
a  natural  cause. 

The  second  purpose  of  it  is  to  save 
money  The  disaster  program  is  growing 
in  cost  As  I  mentioned  before,  it  Is 
limited  in  application,  affecting  only  a 
few  crops,  and  is  not  providing  the  kind 
of  protection  that  our  growers  need. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  need  for  the 
|)ro?ram  itself. 

As  I  say.  it  I.s  important  to  get  the  pro- 
gram started  correctly  This  funding  is 
needed  the  advertising  is  needed,  and 
the  forms  are  needed  All  of  this  )^ 
needed  to  put  into  place  a  new  program 

I  make  no  apologies  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  being  tardy  in 
CPtting  to  the  subcommittee  chairman 
on  the  need  for  this  appropriation  I 
would  .say  that  if  they  cannot  do  that 
satisfactorily  between  now  and  the  time 
for  the  conference,  then  they  would  have 
I'ttle  chance  in  holding  this  in  the  con- 
ference That  is  their  responsibility  I 
hope  they  will  fulfill  it  But  at  this  point 
I  see  no  way  of  assuring  that  we  are 
t'oing  to  have  a  crop  insurance  progrram 
which  farmers  have  been  led  to  believe 
will  be  available  to  them  without  these 


funds  being  made  available  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  are  designated 
put  into  effect. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  PORD  I  when  his  name  was 
called' .  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bentseni.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Biden', 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Can- 
non', the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr, 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Gravel',  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr  Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  RiBicorn.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Stewart',  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr  Talmadcei.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
TsoNGAS',  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollincsi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pelli  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pell',  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  From  Utah  'Mr  Garn»,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias'. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  '  Mr,  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr 
PERCY',  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr,  STEVENS'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — >eas  38, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vole  No   492  Leg  1 


YEAS— 38 

Baucus 

Huddleslon 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Incuj'e 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Press  er 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Pryor 

CI  lies 

Kassebauin 

Randolph 

Cichran 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dale 

Long 

S-isser 

Durenbert-'er 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Stcne 

a;enn 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Havakawa 

McGovern 

Warner 

Hefltn 

Me  Cher 

Youn^ 

Helms 

M  jrgan 

NAYS— 44 

Armstrong 

Domenlcl 

Mltche  1 

Baker 

Durkln 

Movnlhan 

Bellmen 

F-aKletcn 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Rlegle 

Boschwltz 

Hatch 

Roth 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Schmltt 

Bvrd, 

Heinz 

Srhwelker 

Ham  F    Jr 

Humphrev 

Simpson 

Bvrtl,  Robert  C 

JavlU 

SUif^onJ 

Chafee 

Jensen 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Culver 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Danforth 

I.ugar 

Williams 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Benisen 

Biden 

Caruion 

Church 

Garn 

Gravel 


NOT    VOTING— 17 
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So  Mr  HUDDLESTON  s  amendment  'UP 
No   1802'  was  rejected 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO       IBOO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  occu- 
l^ant  of  the  chair  may  wish  to  check  with 
the  Parliamentarian  on  the  parliamen- 
tary  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  Senators  will  clear 
the  well  and  suspend  conversation 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  HELMS  I  am  about  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  slate  it 

Mr  HELMS  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the 
Chair  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is.  in  fact,  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    It  is 

Mr  HELMS  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  agree.  So  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
further.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment   is   withdrawn 

t:P    AMENDMENT    NO       1603 

Purpose      To    increase    funding    for    Rural 
Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants) 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  DoLi  i  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1803 

On  page  26.  line  23  strike  out  •■»200  000  - 
OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■»250.000  000 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  press  this  amendment,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  up  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  funding 
level  of  a  program  vital  to  Kansas  and 
all  rural  America — the  rural  water  pro- 
gram. This  program  authorizes  grants  to 
be  made  to  associations,  public,  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  certain  Indian 
tribes  to  finance  projects  for  the  devel- 
opment, storage,  treatment,  purification, 
or  distribution  of  water  or  the  collection, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas 

My  amendment  would  add  $50  million 
to  tlie  $200  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Even  with 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  this 
program  will  still  be  funded  at  a  level  12 
percent  lower  than  the  $290  million  al- 
located m  fiscal  1980.  Accepting  the 
committee's  recommendation  will  result 
m  a  30-percent  decrease  in  this  critical 
rural  program. 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  who  live 
most  of  our  lives  in  cities  take  access  to 
pure,  running  water  for  granted.  We  as- 
sume that  everyone  in  our  country  can 
go  to  the  sink  for  a  glass  of  water   We 
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also  assume  that  evrry  home  that  so  de- 
sires has  access  to  a  s»'wage  tlLsposal  sys- 
tem 

This  simply  is  not  true  Thousands  of 
rural  American  homes  have  only  recent- 
ly received  access  to  these  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  Much  of  the  projjre.ss  we 
have  made  can  be  attributed  to  the  rural 
water  grants  program  Conifress  has  been 
funding  for  years  With  this  money 
rural  water  districts  have  been  formed 
all  acro.s.s  the  country  to  develop  water 
distribution  and  waste  dtsp<Mal  systems 
The  impact  has  b«en  great  One  in  ten 
Kansans  receive  their  water  from  a  rural 
water  district 

But  the  job  is  far  from  complete 
Water  and  waste  systems  are  still  desper- 
ately needed  in  many  sparsely  populated 
set  areas  of  the  country  We  are  now 
going  into  counties  where  the  cost  per 
unit  is  high,  but  the  need  is  equally  great 
The  work  must  continue 

We  simply  cannot  cut  this  many 
dollars  from  the  rural  water  grants  pro- 
gram We  must  restore  at  least  tlie  »S0 
million  provided  for  in  my  amendment 
I  can  think  of  no  more  important  role 
for  Government  than  as-suring  each  and 
every  American  citi/en  access  to  water 
Before  any  other  kind  of  progress  or  de- 
velopment can  (Mcur  we  must  take  car»> 
of  the  basics  The  recent  drought  in  the 
Midwest  and  South  only  serve  to  under- 
line this  great  need 

I  hope  that  thase  here  in  the  Senate 
today  who  take  their  water  for  Kranted 
will  not  turn  then  backs  on  the  tliou- 
sands  of  Americans  who  have  vet  to  re- 
ceive  this   most    hu.Mc   serMce 

I  understand  Uie  budget  constraints. 
but  I  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  I 
believe  this  Is  a  very  Important  pro- 
Kram— one  that  concerns  a  great  manv 
Americans 

Mr  BELLMON  W:ll  the  Senator 
yield  ■^ 

Mr   DOLE  Yes 

Mr  BELLMON  I  will  explain  what  the 
commute*  has  done  insofar  as  this  pro- 
gram Is  concerned  in  fiscal  year  1980 

The  ttrant  program  was  $390  million 
The  budget  request  was  to  go  down  to 
$100  million  The  committee  put  in  $200 
million  for  grants 

In  the  loan  provision  of  the  pronram 
in  fiscal  year  1980  the  level  was  $700 
minion  These  are  5  percent  loans  not 
granUs.  but.  certainly,  very  advantageous 
loans  That  was  $700  million 

We  have  increased  it  in  1981  to  $900 
million 

So.  actually,  there  i.s  more  money 
available  by  some  $110  million  in  this 
program  than  wa.s  available  In   1980 

There  are  fewer  funds  available  as 
grants,  but  more  money  is  available  a.s 
5-Dercent  loans 

Mr  DOLE  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  that  explanation 

r  certainly  share  hl.s  view  that  the  5- 
perrent  money  is  still  a  good  bargain 

Based  on  that  explanation  and  my  pre- 
vious statement  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  Ls  withdrawn 

Vr    AMtNDMINT    NO      I  S04 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment    will    be    stated 

The  legislative  clerk   read  as  follows 

The  Sfiiitur  from  Kaii.H&A  ,  Mr  DoLl)  pro- 
pi..\fs  an  unprlnled  amendment  numbered 
1804 

On  page  46  line  18  stnlie  out  tQ  451  278  - 
000  and  insert  In  lieu  Lhereof  110  712- 
000  ooo 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  this  un- 
pnnled  amendment  would  raise  the  $9  7 
billion  allotted  tu  the  fo^xl  stamp  pro- 
gram to  $11  billion,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  be  necessary  to  fully  fund  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1981.  at  current 
levels 

I>a.st  May.  we  witnessed  a  serious  cr.sls 
m  food  stamp  program  funduig  that  al- 
most cut  off  benefits  to  recipients  be- 
ginning in  June  However  the  Congre.ss 
acted  at  the  very  last  minute  to  provide 
tlie  funding  necessary  to  prevent  a  sus- 
peiLsion  of  benefits  to  needy  re<ipienLs 

We  already  know  that  the  $9  7  billion 
whu  h  the  agriculture  approprmtions  bUl 
proyidcs  for  is  $1  3  billion  short  of  Uie 
amount  that  vtould  be  necessary  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  program 

I  recall  the  conversations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  funding  levels  I  know  the 
desire  to  hold  the  funding  level  below  $10 
billun  for  a  certain  iienod  of  Ume  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  suggests  we  can  go 
through  the  next  year  with  a  $9  7  billion 
figure  We  cannot  justify  taking  inade- 
quate action  at  this  time  which  would 
imply  a  reduction  or  suspension  of  t>ene- 
flls  to  needy  individuals  and  families 

I  also  suggest  some  ?ay  that  we  will 
have  5  or  6  months  of  full  funding  next 
year  Tlus  is  enough  to  fund  the  program 
at  current  levels  for  that  period  of  time 
and  then  the  new  administration  can 
addres.s  the  problem 

I  hope  the  new  administration  will 
begin  immediately  to  address  not  only 
this  area,  but  other  areas  and  generally 
our  entire  economic  situation  But  this 
.imendmenl  would  avert  a  fundinij  crisis 
in  fiscal  year  1981  It  would  seem  to  me 
thi.s  IS  action  that  should  be  taken  today 
to  forestall  any  crisis  that  might  occur 
next  June  or  July,  about  the  time  Con- 
gress may  be  going  out  for  an  August 
recess 

If  wc  permit  this  appropriations  bill 
to  pass,  knowing  that  at  some  point  down 
the  line  we  will  encounter  a  funding 
crisis  similar  to  that  in  fiscal  1980.  then 
we  will  be  responsible  for  intentionally 
bringing  on  a  suspension  or  reduction  of 
benefits  I  strontrly  recommend  that  we 
take  action  now  to  avert  a  future  fund- 
ing crisis  in  fl.scal  year  1981 

Although  we  hot*  the  new  administra- 
tion will  begin  immediately  to  address 
our  current  economic  woes  we  can  at 
best  anticipate  that  our  Nations  econ- 
omy will  remain  unstable  for  quite  .some 
time  We  owe  it  to  our  low-income  citi- 
zens, especially  the  elderly  and  di.sabled, 
to  insure  that  they  will  not  be  threat- 
ened by  further  hardship  .somewhere 
down  the  road  Until  our  economy  is 
well  along  the  route  to  recovery,  we  can 
anticipate  high  expenditures  in  the  food 
sUimp  program,  and  we  should  take  ac- 
tion now-  to  protect  the  Interests  of  thase 
who  fall  victim  to  economic  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control. 
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I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina 

I'P  AMKNDMINT   NO     IIOS 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment oflered  by  the  disUnguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Hllusi  propo«e«  an  unprlnled  amendment 
numbered  1805 

In  lir\i  of  the  mailer  proposed  to  t>e  In- 
.serted  bv  the  amendment  of  Mr  Don.  inaerl 
the  fwUowliiK  HOJiaooO  000  It  La  the  In- 
tern «f  Congreaa  that  there  ahall  be  no  fiu-- 
ther  appropriations  for  purpoeea  of  IhU  pro- 
Kram  and  that  the  Secretary  act  accordingly  "' 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  trying  to 
reach  an  accord  with  those  who  favor 
substantially  higher  funding  for  the  food 
stamp  program  than  I  do  I  say  to  Sena- 
tors that  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
Dfile  amendment  would  reduce  the  fund- 
ing available  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram  to  $10  5  billion 

Mr    President    the  point  is  this     The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  capa- 
bility to  restrict  food  stamp  expenditures 
to  that  level,  and  language  is  included  in 
my  amendment  directing  him  to  do  so 
Mr  President   $10  5  billion  is  the  max- 
imum food  stamp  spending  stipulated  by 
the  .second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
Restricting  this  program  to  that  figure 
$10  5  billion,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  is  very  gener- 
ous Indeed,  it  is  some  $800  million  higher 
than  the  level  recommended  by  the  House 
and   Senate   Appropriation   Committees 
Moreover,  it  is  approximately  $1  1  billion 
more  than  the  program  cost  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  ending  September  30    In 
fact,  when  the  .so-called  benefit  reduc- 
tions required  by  my  amendment  are  im- 
plemented   in   January     no   food   stamp 
hou.sehold  will  see  a  decrea.se  in  the  size 
of  Its  food  stamp  allotment  from  the  pre- 
vious  month    Actually,   there   will    be  a 
January  increa.se  in  food  stamp  benefits 
under  my  amendment   I  mention  that  to 
emphasize  that   I  am   trying   to  be   rea- 
sonable—but  at   the  .same  time  protect 
the  taxpayers  as  much  as  I  can 

In  simple  terms  the  Secretary  will  pre- 
vent the  Increase  in  food  stamrs  allot- 
ments from  being  as  great  as  the  increase 
otherwise  would  be  Thereby  the  pending 
Helms  amendment  w:ll  Mi\e  the  taxpay- 
ers $500  million 

Mr  President.  I  understand  that  the 
administrative  remedies  available  to  the 
Se(  retary  will  restrict  expenditures,  in- 
cluding an  adjustment  in  the  value  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan  This  would  cause 
thos?  recipients  with  the  lowest  income 
to  experience  the  lowest  percentage  re- 
ductions in  benefits  At  any  rate  the 
so-called  benefit  reductions  required 
under  the  pend'ng  amendment  would 
offset  the  Consumer  Price  Index  adiust- 
ment  that  is  scheduled  to  substantially 
increa.se  benefits 

Furthermore  Senator.^  should  be 
aware  that  the  Secretary's  di.scretion 
in  directing  benefit  reductions  is  very 
broad  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Secretary  could  achieve  the  required 
savings  by  delaying  the  Consumer  Price 
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Index    adjustment    now    scheduled    for 
January  1. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  pro- 
poeed  In  lieu  of  a  supplemental  food 
stamp  appropriation  next  year.  It  simply 
restricts  food  stamp  expenditures  to  a 
level  consistent  with  our  brandnew 
budget  This  Is  the  first  major  test  of 
our  new  budget.  Do  we  intend  to  comply 
with  that  budget?  Senators  will  honestly 
answer  that  question  when  they  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  this  issue 
Those  who  propose  to  wait  until  next 
year  to  address  the  Issue  are  asking  that 
we  delay  the  decision  until  such  a  late 
date  in  the  fiscal  year  that  a  reduction 
in  program  expenditures  would  stand  as 
a  drastic  cut  that  would  hurt  the  truly 
needy — or  perhaps  we  would  again  face 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  program 
shutdown. 

In  the  interest  of  the  truly  needy  who 
rely  on  this  program,  the  Senate  should 
resolve  the  food  stamp  funding  issue  now 
rather  than  waiting  until  consideration 
of  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

I   urge  the  adoption   of   the   amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      i  Mr 
BoFEN'.    Is   there   a   sufBcient   second? 
There  is  a  sufBcient  second 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  EKDLE  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  practical  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  raise  the  cap  from  the  present  level, 
$9  7  billion,  to  about  $10.5  billion. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  DOLE.  Though  savings  have  been 
referred  to.  there  are  no  specific  areas 
where  that  might  be  achieved.  However, 
as  I  understand,  it  would  give  the  in- 
coming administration  some  more  time 
next  year  to  take  a  look  at  the  progrtun — 
to  suggest  areas  of  savings,  or  maybe  no 
savings     In    any    pvent     the    practical 
effect  of  It  Is  to  raise  the  cap  by  about 
$800  million 

Mr  HELMS  That  is  correct  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  that  is  a 
rather  major  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  went 
to  protect  the  taxpayers  as  much  as 
possible 

Mr  DOLE  If  that  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  understands  it.  I  will 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  HELMS  I  yield 
Mr  EAGLETON  I  was  interested  in 
the  exchange  between  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Helms  That  Is  not  how  I  read 
the  Helms  amendment 

If  the  Helms  amendment  prevails,  it 
would  provide  a  limit  of  $10  5  billion  for 
food  stamps  That  is  clearly  inadequate 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1981 
The  Secretary  would  be  obliged  to  act  at 
the  earliest  po.ssible  opportunity  to  im- 
mediately cut  benefits. 

Let  me  cite  .some  examples  of  what 
the  cut  in  benefits  would  be  Let  us  take 
an  example  in  Mississippi:  A  mother 
with  three  young  children  and  no  outside 
income  would  be  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum welfare  AFDC  benefit  of  $120  a 
month  A.ssuming  eligibility  for  a  $40  ex- 
re.ss  shelter  deduction,  this  family  of 
four  would  currently  be  eligible  for  $208 


a  month  in  food  stamps.  Thus,  the  fam- 
ily's total  monthly  Income,  to  cover  all 
living  expenses,  would  be  $328  a  month. 
Under  the  Helms  amendment,  which 
Is  in  eflfect  a  10-percent  cut  over  the  re- 
maining 6  months  of  the  program — the 
family's  monthly  food  stamp  allotment 
would  be  reduced  to  $187  a  month;  and 
its  total  monthly  Income  would  be  re- 
duced to  $307  a  month. 

Another  example  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  An  elderly 
couple  whose  sole  income  is  $250  a 
month  from  social  security  would  be 
eligible  for  $84  a  month  in  food  stamps, 
assuming  moderate  excess  shelter  allow- 
ance of  $50  and  medical  allowance  of 
$20.  Their  total  monthly  Income  would 
be  $334  Under  the  Helms  amendment, 
that  $334  would  be  cut  to  $323. 

Fmally,  a  single,  disabled  person  who 
currently  has  only  $200  a  month  in  SSI 
benefits  would  qualify  for  $47  a  month  of 
food  stamp  benefits,  assuming  excess 
shelter  allowance  of  $50  and  medical  of 
$20 

Under  the  Helms  proposal,  the 
monthly  food  stamp  benefits  for  such  an 
Individual  would  be  cut  from  $47  to  $41 
So  the  information  we  have,  with  the 
language  that  Senator  Helms  has  added 
to  his  dollar  figure,  is  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned cuts  that  I  give  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion would  have  to  be  made,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity for  the  Secretary  to  act  I  be- 
lieve that  IS  within  30  days  of  when  the 
bill  will  be  signed  by  the  President 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  pose 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  Is  locked  in  at  that  figure 
Does  Congress  still  have  a  right  to 
change  this  figure  or  any  other  figure  we 
might  arrive  af 

Mr  HELMS  Of  course  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  The  problem  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  with  his  facts  is 
that  they  are  incorrect  In  the  first  place. 
It  IS  not  10  percent,  it  is  5  percent,  as- 
suming the  worst  case  scenario 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Three  months  have 
already  gone  in  this  fl.scal  year. 

Mr.  HELMS,  I  understand,  but  the 
Senator  is  still  incorrect  in  his  informa- 
tion I  know  where  he  got  it  He  got  it 
from  the  same  seemingly  incompetent 
Federal  food  stamp  administrators  who 
have  been  running  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram all  these  years.  If  the  Lord  lets  us 
live  long  enough  we  are  going  to  have  a 
different  set  of  administrators  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  running  the 
food  stamp  program  There  will  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  cutting  off  those  whom 
.so  many  local  food  stamp  administrators 
have  characterized  as  parasites  who  have 
infested  the  food  stamp  program.  I  wish 
Senators  could  hear  the  candid  assess- 
ments by  local  administrators. 

So  the  Senate  is  running  no  risk  The 
poor  who  are  so  often  referred  to  in  these 
debates  run  no  risk  We  just  are  hearing 
today  a  repetition  of  the  same  old  rhet- 
oric that  has  come  out  of  that  Depart- 
ment all  these  years.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rhetoric.  The  American 
people  are  expecting  us  to  tighten  this 
program  up.  reduce  it  to  the  truly  needy, 
nnd  stop  there. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  more  than  a  passing 
interest  In  the  program.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  simply  chang- 
ing the  cap.  In  fact  adding  to  the  cap 
about  $800  mlUlon,  which  secm^s  to  me 
to  be  a  positive  step  forward 
Mr.  HELMS  Of  course.  It  Is 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  be  Interpreted  dif- 
ferently by  dlfTerent  Members,  but  as  I 
view  it  as  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, as  I  undersUnd  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  change  anything  next  year  and 
as  I  understand  the  need  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration to  have  some  time  to  review 
the  program  and  suggest  where  changes 
might  be  made,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by 
increasing  the  funding  to  $800  million 
we  would  not  be  caught  in  the  same  near 
crlsi?  that  prevailed  last  May.  As  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  perceive  this  or 
many  Members  perceive  it,  it  will  not  be 
received  positively,  because  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program  by  $800  million.  But 
we  are  discussing  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram and  how  we  can  best  do  that  by 
avoiding  a  crisis  sometime  next  summer 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
direct  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  might, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  an  entitle- 
ment program  and  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  it.  is  based  on  the 
eligibility  criteria  that  is  set  forth.  By 
putting  a  cap  on  a  program,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  just  means  that  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  money  that  can  be  spent,  and 
when  that  money  runs  out,  be  it  in  April, 
or  May,  or  whenever,  it  is  those  who  are 
eligible  under  our  criteria  who  cannot 
collect.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  if 
there  is  a  cry  to  tighten  up  in  this  pro- 
gram the  way  to  proceed  Is  to  tighten  up 
on  the  eligibility  criteria,  not  on  the 
amount  that  is  provided  which  sets  an 
artiflcial  cap 

The  Senator  may  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  as  I  recall  we  went  through 
this  last  year  or  this  past  summer.  We 
had  a  cap,  and  those  eligible  came  In  and 
collected  their  food  stamps  Then  the 
cap  Is  reached,  and  we  have  to  provide 
for  those  in  the  remaining  months,  and 
we  have  to  add  some  to  it. 

So  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  the  correct 
wav  to  proceed 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  already  a  cap 
on  it, 

Mr  CHAFEE.  I  understand  there  is 
already  a  cap  on  it.  But  that  to  me  is  not 
the  correct  way  to  tackle  this  problem. 
The  correct  way  to  tackle  it  is  in  the 
committee  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  be  chairman  of  where  he  sets 
the  criteria,  does  he  not.  in  that 
committee? 

Mr  HELMS  The  Senator  is  right.  I 
have  tried  to  tighten  up  on  the  criteria 
time  and  time  again.  I  have  been  on  the 
losing  side  most  of  the  time  I  do  not 
think  I  will  be  on  the  losing  side  next 
year  But  the  Senator  is  correct.  It  seems 
to  be  an  entitlement  program,  but  it 
really  is  not  because  of  the  cap  The  cap 
IS  historic  in  this  program,  and  I  think 
It  will  be  continued 
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But  I  do  not  disagree  for  one  moment 
with  the  Senators  a,s.sertion  that  we 
should  tighten  the  eliKibility  require- 
ments That  Ls  precisely  what  is  wrong 
but  right  now  all  we  can  do  m  the  appro- 
priations bill  Is  to  try  to  limit  it  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  spending  That  is  all 
we  can  do  right  here 

Mr  CHAFEK  Mr  President  is  that 
the  way  to  proceed '^  Those  who  are  eligi- 
ble, who  are  deserving  under  the  pro- 
gram, as  we  set  it  forth  In  this  Congress 
and  indeed  pa.s.se<l  in  this  Senate,  come 
forward  to  receive  their  stamps  and  they 
are  entitled  to  them  Then  what  we  are 
saying  under  the  proposal  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  making  is  that 
those  on  the  tail  end  of  the  line,  namely 
thase  who  would  happen  to  come  for- 
ward in  July  August  and  September, 
get  none 

Mr    HELMS   The  same  argument  can 
be  made  against  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas   He  al.so  proposes  a 
cap.  and  I  imagine  that  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Missouri    proposes   a  cap 
What   does   the   Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  propose  that  we  do  here  ir.  an  ap- 
propriations  bill    when    it   has   been   re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  with  the  cap 
making  it  a  limited  entitlement    not  an 
entitlement  bilP  It  is  limited  by  a  cap 
Mr     DOLE     Mr     President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  to  me' 
Mr  CHAFEE  I  vield 
Mr    DOLE    As  a   practical   matter  In 
passing  any  food  stamp  leguslation,  the 
House  Insists  on  the  cap    When  we  have 
set  an  unrealistic  cap  at  $9  7  billion    it 
.    was  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    of    the   Hou.se   Ag 
Committee  a  friend  of  mine  Tom  Pni.EY 
and  he  knew  no  way  of  passing  that  bill 
in   the   House  of  Representatives  if  the 
cap  exceeded  $10  billion  So  we  agreed  on 
a  figure  of  $9  7  billion 

To  fully  fund  the  program  under  cur- 
rent levels  would  be  about  anywhere 
from  $10  8  billion  to  $11  3  billion  We  are 
not  certain  what  the  exact  dollar  figure 
would  be 

But  by  increasing  the  cap  to  $10  5  bil- 
lion from  $9  7  billion  we  give  the  new 
administration  the  time  to  do  those  \pry 
things  and  I  agree  with  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  we 
should  be  changing  eligibility  require- 
ments, but  that  would  give  the  new  ad- 
ministration several  month.s  in  which  to 
do  that  But  the  cap  is  there  and  all  we 
propose  to  do  is  us  I  understand  It.  to 
increase  the   funding  by   $800  billion 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  quick  observation  and  perhap.<; 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  or  the  Senator  from 
Kansas 

I  wish  to  say  first  of  all.  that  as  one 
who  has  been  rather  intimately  involved 
in  these  nutritional  programs.  I  con- 
tinue to  consider  them  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  of  our  Government  programs 
We  do  not  have  u  great  many  succes.s 
stories  these  davs  but  if  one  looks  back 
over  the  last  12  years  there  has  been  a 
bipartisan  efTort  led  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  .say  by  the  Senate,  in  which  we  have 
committed  this  countrv  to  win  the  war 
against  hunger  in  the  United  States 


I  think  we  have  largely  won  that  war 
by  the  programs  that  are  now  in  place 
They  are  a  marvelous  demonstration  of 
what  Government  can  do  when  It  is  run 
with  some  commonsense  and  with  some 
sense  of  compassion  There  are  not  bet- 
ter programs  on  the  statute  books  today 
than  these  nutritional  programs  that 
enable  even  low -income  Americans  to 
avoid  hunger  and  starvation  When  one 
looks  at  the  success  that  we  had  m  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  In  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  special  supplemental 
feeding  program  far  \»onun.  iniants,  and 
children,  and  the  foixl  stamp  program 
that  package  ot  nutritional  programs  has 
enabled  Congress  to  say  that  we  have 
led  the  way  in  a  very  successful  and 
victorious  eflorl  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
in  the  United  Stales 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  just  at 
the  moment  that  this  victory  has  been 
achieved  and  this  very  successful  pro- 
gram has  achieved  the  effectiveness  that 
11  has  for  us  to  do  anything  that  would 
destroy  that  effectiveness 

The  problem  that  I  personally  have 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina — and  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  the  propasal  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas— is  that  it  not  only  sets 
a  cap  but.  if  I  read  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly.  It  also  adds  this  language 

U  Is  the  Intftr.  of  COngreaa  ihal  there 
Rh»ll  be  no  further  appr<iprl«tiori.s  for  pur- 
poses of  this  program  and  that  the  Secretary 
shall   act  accordingly 

What  thai  means,  in  effect.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, Ls  If  we  adopt  this  amendment 
today  with  the  arbitrary  ceiling  that  is 
being  proposed  m  this  amendment,  you. 
in  effect,  flaunt  the  previous  language  m 
the  authorization  bill  wtiicii  said,  in  ef- 
fect. It  IS  all  right  to  set  a  cap  but  do  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  administrators  or  of 
the  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  benefits  of  people  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  program 

In  other  words,  what  us  the  justice  in 
saying  on  the  one  hand,  »^  are  going  to 
provide  a  thrifty  meal  plan  for  food 
stamp  participants— and  nobody  in  the 
Government  has  ever  devLsed  a  more 
economical  low -cast  meal  plan  than 
that — and  then  saying  in  the  next 
breath  "Provided  we  authorize  enough 
money  to  pay  for  if  '' 

That  is  the  problem  as  I  see  it,  with 
this  amendment  It  will  have  the  effect. 
if  the  projected  inflation  does  its  work — 
and  we  have  proiections  on  food  inflation 
that  run  as  high  as  14  percent  m  the  year 
ahead  and  none  of  us  knows  where  the 
unemployment  level  is  going  to  be — but 
those  are  the  two  factors  that  are  most 
likely  to  increa.se  food  stamp  participa- 
tion 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  critics  of 
this  program.  It  is  not  laziness  it  is  not 
dishonesty  it  is  not  a  collapse  of  Ameri- 
can values  that  are  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  participation  in  the  program. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Congress  has  wisely 
recoEnized  that  no  one  ought  to  go  hun- 
gry In  a  country  as  affluent  and  as  blessed 
as  the  United  States  But  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  may  be  to  take  away 
with  one  hand  what  we  offer  with  an- 
other. 


I  know  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  committed  to  this  program  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  has  participated  not 
only  in  strengthening  the  program  but 
m  leading  some  of  the  reforms  that  have 
corrected  some  of  the  abuses  that  needed 
to  be  corrected  m  the  program 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say,  in  effect,  that  we  are  gomg  to  see  to 
it  that  no  American  family  falls  below  a 
certain  dietary  level  No  matter  what  the 
situation.  If  they  fall  below  an  income 
of  a  certain  level  we  have  all  agreed  upon 
IS  a  humane  level,  we  are  going  to  guar- 
antee that  they  will  at  least  have  the  so- 
rjlled  thrifty  plan  diet, 

I  think  I  can  say  here  without  any  real 
fear  of  being  proved  wrong  that  there 
prol>ably  is  not  a  Senate  family  that  eats 
that  thrifty  diet  multiplied  by  two  I 
also  think  I  am  on  fairly  sound  ground 
in  saying  that  this  dinmg  room,  those  of 
us  who  have  used  it  probably  returned 
more  to  us  in  the  way  of  subsidized  meals 
than  any  families  now  receiving  aid  m 
the  way  of  food  stamp  families 

I  am  not  one  of  the  departing  Senators 
trying  to  embarrass  anyone  or  suggestuv 
that  we  change  that  arrangement  in  the 
dining  room  but  I  do  want  to  say  thai 
it  bothers  me  to  see  a  program  which 
has  gone  thas  far  suddenly  the  subject 
of  so  much  criticism  that  I  think  in 
effect  denies  the  commitment  we  have 
made  to  low-income  families  across  the 
country 

Most  of  the  people  benefiting  from  food 
stamps  are  children  they  are  old  people 
they  are  handicapped  people  All  of  them 
are  poor  f^eople  and  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  It  IS  a  mistake  to  Include  this 
language 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  set  some  kind 
of  cap  that  is  one  thing  But  we  ought 
not  to  have  this  language  as  the  amend- 
ment IS  now  drafted  Tt  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  there  shall  be  no  further 
appropriations  for  purposes  of  this 
program  " 

I  think  that  is  a  bad  precedent  in  any 
event  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
contingencies  that  could  confront  the 
administrators  of  the  program 

Under  those  circumstances  If  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  properly  and  if  I 
misunderstand  it  I  hoi>e  I  will  be  cor- 
recte<l  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  it 
Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  Helms  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  Chair  will  announce  that  the  Chair 
.^tands  corrected  The  Helms  amendment 
IS  an  amendment  m  the  second  decree, 
and  an  amendment  thereto  would  be  )n 
the  third  degree  and  therefore,  not  in 
order 

Mr  F'VGLETON  All  right  Then  I  wish 
to  si)eak  in  opposition  to  the  Helms 
amendment 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri 

Mr  EAGLETON  The  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator McGovrRN  are  preeminently  cor- 
rect He  has  put  hs  finger  and  properly 
so  on  the  mischief  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

At  first  blush  and  after  only  a  super- 
ficial reading  it  even  smacks  of  belated 
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humanitananlsm  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  He  Is  going 
to  increase  appropriations  for  food 
stamps.  Religion  has  come  late  unto  him 
Senator  Dole  was  delighted  to  see 
what  at  first  blush  appeared  to  be  an 
improvement  But  it  is  the  additional 
language  m  the  Helms  amendment,  of 
course,  which  has  the  lethal  effect  that 
apparenllv  the  Senator  intends  m  order 
to  eradicate  from  thLs  country  those  to 
whom  he  refers  as  parasites— poor  peo- 
ple, voung  people,  elderly  people,  dis- 
abled people— the  parasites  upon  whom 
he  wishes  to  impose  his  wrath 

Thirty -eight  cents  a  meal  That  is 
what  the  thrifty  food  plan  allows,  38 
rents  a  meal  to  the  ver>-  young,  the  very 
old.  the  very  poor,  and  the  disabled,  the 
parasites  of  America  That  is  what  he  is 
after  m  this  language  which  is  inno- 
cently added  to  what  at  first  blush  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unexi>ecledly  generous 
ngure 

That  IS  exactly  what  that  amendment 
will  do  It  will  require  an  immediate  cut 
of   the  type  I  have  mentioned 

All  elderly  couple  on  social  security. 
are  they  parasites,  because  all  they  get 
out  of  social  security  is  $250  a  month 
and  if  that  is  the  sole  source  of  their 
income,  they  get  $84  a  month  in  food 
stamps'"  Senator  Helms  says  that  is  too 
much  He  says  they  ought  to  t>e  cut  to 
$73  a  month.  lhof.e  parasites  That  is 
just  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  with 
this  amendment 

Let  us  strip  it  of  any  humanitarian  ism 
or  any  warmth  It  is  to  get  the  parasites 
that  he  describes 

So  I  think  the  amendment  oupht  to 
be  identified  for  precisely  what  it  is  At 
an  appropriate  time  I  will  move  to  table 
Uie  Helms  amendment,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr  CHAFErE  Mr  President,  I  have 
great  trouble  with  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  lite  people  can  get 
some  satisfaction  m  voting  for  a  cap,  but 
if  we  really  want  to  get  at  the  problems 
of  the  program  that  are  suggested  to 
exist — and  I  am  not  espousing  an  argu- 
ment that  there  are  not  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  the  program  it  is  expen- 
sive, and  It  IS  expensive  because  there 
appear  to  be  a  lot  of  poor  people  out 
there  in  America — then  let  us  vote  on 
the  criteria .  let  us  vote,  have  a  vote,  on 
who  IS  eligible,  should  such  and  such  a 
person  bo  eligible  We  have  had  such 
votes  here  m  the  pa.st  We  voted  2  years 
ago.  I  believe,  that  there  would  not  be 
any  cash  payment  required  for  the 
stamps  We  voted  m  connection  with 
students,  and  we  have  had  all  sorts  of 
votes,  and  I  think  that  is  Uie  correct 
way  to  proceed 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  pro- 
ceed with  thr  cap  business,  which  can 
only  cause  trouble  cause  misery,  for 
those  v.ho  are  eligible  under  the  present 
criteria,  and  who  will  lose  out  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  fiscal  year  when 
there  is  no  more  money  but  the  people 
are  still  there 

Now.  one  of  the  problems  that  is  raised 
IS  in  January  of  this  year  there  will  be 
an  11 -percent  cost-of-living  increase 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  I 
am   not  sure  that  that  has  been  taken 


Into  consideration  in  this  cap  But  I  am 
just  opposed  to  this  business  of  placing 
a  cap  on  what  is.  In  fact,  an  entitlement 
program,  and  let  us  get  to  the  entitle- 
ment part  if  we  so  choose,  but  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr,  President.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  speak  for  myself  than  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  speak  for  me  He  ls  entitled  to 
hLs  views,  even  as  to  what  he  thinks  is 
my  intent  on  thLs  or  any  other  matter 
He  may  even  be  sincere,  but  he  is  sin- 
cerely wrong. 

The  fact  ls.  Mr  President,  that  the 
truly  needy  of  this  country  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  kind  of  help  they  need  by 
such  foolish  admuiLstration  of  the  food 
stamp  progrsm  as  has  been  so  apparent 
all  these  years 

Mr  President,  do  you  want  to  know 
whase  voices  are  among  the  strongest  in 
criticism  of  the  food  stamp  program''  I 
will  tell  you — the  local  administrators  of 
the  program,  the  people  in  the  local  com- 
munities who  are  locked  in  by  the  regula- 
tions and  the  rules  that  come  down  from 
Washington,  DC 

These  local  administrators  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  if  they  did  not  have 
to  hand  out  food  stamps  to  people  who 
just  do  not  want  to  work,  there  would  be 
more  help  for  needy  children  and  others 
about  whom  Senator  Eagleton  weeps 
such  copious  tears.  We  could  extend  more 
help  to  the  crippled  and  the  blind  The 
local  administrators  know  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  out  of  control  And  so 
do  the  American  people.  Mr  President 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  any 
other  Senator  doubts  it.  let  him  ask  his 
local  adminLstrators  Come  to  my  office. 
Senator,  and  I  will  show  you  what  local 
administrators  all  over  this  countr>-  have 
written  to  me 

This  food  stamp  program  Ls  running 
wild  I  t>elieve,  Mr  President,  that  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  across  thLs 
country  who  ha'e  seen  the  abuse  of  this 
program  at  the  supermarket. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  effect  of 
mv  amendment,  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  criticizes  so  vehemently  This 
amendment  will  assure  that  the  truly 
needy  people  in  the  program  will  not- 
let  me  repeat,  will  not — face  a  shutdown 
in  July  or  August  By  addressing  this  is- 
sue now  we  will  be  telling  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  how  much  lax  money  he 
should  expect  to  receive  for  food  stamps 
this  fiscal  year 

And  Congress,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said,  can  appropriate  more 
money  if  Congress  decides  later  to  do  it 
The  hands  of  Congress  are  not  being 
tied  by  this  amendment  But  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  plan  on  additional  ap- 
propriations He  should,  instead,  send  to 
this  Congress,  including  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  his  detailed  plan 
to  tighten  up  this  program  And  I  believe 
that  any  reasonable  recommendation 
will  receive  earnest  consideration,  by  the 
committee,  by  thLs  Senate,  and  certainly 
by  this  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

To  plan  now.  Mr  President,  to  appro- 
priate more  than  the  generous  $10  5 
bilhnn    specified    by    my    amendment    is 


simply  a  plan  to  do  violence  to  the  budget 
that  we  passed  in  this  Chamber  just  1 
week  ago 

I  do  not  want  to  be  offensive  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  but  his  suggestion 
that  I  lack  compassion  for  the  poor  is 
unseemly  It  is  simply  not  so  I  think  he 
knows  thai  If  he  wanUs  to  compare  his 
record  of  compassion  with  mine  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  him  do  so 

We  have  a  duty  to  the  i;oor  certainly 
But  we  have  a  duly  also  to  the  working 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  are  fed  up 
to  here,  Mr  President,  with  overruns  in 
th?  cost  of  this  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams It  IS  lime  that  commonsense  was 
restored  It  is  lime  that  we  dropped  some 
of  the  pious  cliches,  and  leveled  with 
the  American  people  It  is  time  that  we 
faced  the  reality  of  what  this  food  stamp 
program  ls  and  how  it  has  been  so  badly 
abused 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  claims  that 
the  thrifty  food  plan  provides  for  only 
38  cents  per  meal  That  is  another  in- 
correct statement  on  his  part  The  per 
meal  per  person  value  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  is  almost  twice  that  amount 
So  here  we  have  the  same  old  rhetoric 
that  anybody  who  tries  to  put  a  limit  on 
thLs  food  stamp  program  is  hardhearted 
and  against  the  poor  and  all  of  that  It 
simply  is  not  so  What  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  favors  is  fiscal  responsi- 
bility That  can  be  done  and  that  can  be 
achieved  with  commonsense  We  should 
get  about  it 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
move  to  lable  the  amendment,  that  is  his 
privilege  But  I  say  again  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  discretion  in 
making  benefit  reductions  so  that  the 
truly  needy  will  be  protected  That  is 
what  I  expect  him  to  do  I  think  thai 
effective  January  20  we  will  have  a  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  will  do  pre- 
cisely that 

Mr  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  think  we 
have  probably  discussed  the  merits 
Again.  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  my 
agreement  in  principle  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  McGovern  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  had  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  this  effort  over  the  past  12 
years  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  found  him- 
self in  agreement^ — sometimes  a  lonely 
voice  in  agreement — with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  because  I  share  the 
view  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
m  this  program  I  can  understand  the 
differences  we  may  have  as  to  how  we 
achieve  a  balance  and  how  we  protect 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  who  may  be  in  need  on 
the  other 

It  is  a  very  expensive  process.  No  one 
has  ever  denied  that  it  is  not  an  exE>en- 
sive  program  There  have  been  efforts 
made  in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
authorizing  committee,  to  tighten  up  the 
program  "There  have  been  efforts  made 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
tighten  up  the  program.  Some  of  those 
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efforts  were  led  by  ilifTerenl  nieniber> 
of  the  committee,  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolma,  by  the  Senator  from 
KarLsa.s.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
the  Senator  from  Oeortjui.  Senator  Tai  - 
MADGE,  and  others 

Having  said  that,  let  u.s  ko  back  to 
what  I  thought  I  wa.s  .sugKc.siinK  after 
much  di.scu&sion  in  ofTerinn  m\  amend- 
ment which  would  efTectively  luUy  fund 
the  program  bul  .slill  wlih  a  cap — be- 
cause whether  we  dii  anything  with  thr 
amendment  or  mit  there  i.s  still  going 
to  be  a  cap-  -there  i.s  a  cap  right  now.  and 
that  cap  Ls  $9  7  billion  The  Senator  from 
Kan.sa.s  .sought  to  raise  that  to  about  $11 
billion,  which,  according  to  mo.st  esti- 
mates   would  fully  fund  the  program 

An  amendment  to  my  amendment  ha.s 
been  offered  by  the  di.stinguished  Sena 
tor  from  North  Carolina  which  would 
reduce  that  figure  to  effei  tuely  $10  5 
billion,  still  $800  million  aboye  the  cap 
in  the  bill  before  us  So  I  suggest  the 
Senator  fiom  North  Carolina  i.s  trying 
to  make  certain  that  the  program  will 
be  funded 

With  reference  lo  the  additinnal  lan- 
guage this  Senator  reads  it  one  way  I 
read  earlier  laiiKuage  in  a  way  that  I 
could  not  accept  because  it  was  yery 
specific  about  what  may  or  may  not  be 
done  But  as  this  Senator  int<'rprets  thl.v 
language  and  a.s  I  haye  been  reiussured 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
there  is  nothing  in  the  additional  lan- 
guage and  could  be  nothing  in  the  ad- 
ditional language  that  would  bind  the 
next  Congress  which  will  start  here  on 
January  5,  1981 

For  that  reason  I  have  concluded 
maybe  Improperly,  that  we  are  in  effe;  t 
raising  the  cap  by  $800  million  that  we 
are  proyiding  some  more  flexibility  for 
the  incoming  administration  and  that 
we  are  sayn«  to  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration Do  a-s  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Senator 
Chafcc — either  appropriate  more  funds 
to  fully  fund  this  program  or  come  iii 
with  appropriate  changes  or  modifica- 
tions that  will  provide  savings  to  pre- 
vent any  need  for  increases  in  appropria- 
tions 

Having  said  that  this  is  the  way  the 
Senator  interprets  the  amendment 

I  will  further  say  that  we  have  a  re- 
sp<3nsibility  this  next  year  in  this  pro- 
gram to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
try  to  become  fiscal  conservatives  at  the 
expense  of  low  income  Americans  This 
Senator  has  indicated  publicly  that,  a.s 
a  member  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee, and  perhaps  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  'though  that  is  yet  to  be 
determined',  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
make  certain  we  improve  the  program 
We  can  do  that  and  it  can  be  done,  in 
my  view,  without  doing  harm  and  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  rights  of  those  who 
rely  on  this  program  for  the  very  reasons 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  Pres  dent.  I  would 
like  lo  make  a  very  short  comment  and 
then  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Kansas  and  North  Caro- 
lina 

Tlie  offlcial  estimates  I  have  been  fur- 
nished  on    the   cost   of   the   food   stamp 


pro.; ram  for  fiscal  1981  shows  the  pro- 
gram IS  likely  to  cost  $11  billion  I  do 
not  know  where  Senator  DoLt  gets  his 
information  but  that  is  my  information 
Limitmn  appropriatioiLs  lo  $10  5  billion 
would  require  a  $0  5  billion  cut  To  ob- 
tain that  cut.  we  are  always  talking 
about  how  It  can  be  done — by  chang- 
ing eligibility  by  putting  m  a  means 
lest  and  all  k  nds  of  ways  Frankly  I 
am  m  favor  of  tryini;  lo  gel  the  pro- 
gram under  control  It  has  gone  up  since 
the  Uole-McCiovern  amendment  was 
adopted  The  cost  has  almost  doubled 
Something  has  to  be  done 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
$9  7  billion  is  all  Uial  is  aulhori/.ed  That 
puts  us  up  to  the  authorization 

If  we  ^;o  ahead  and  adopt  the  Dole 
amendment,  as  modified  bv  the  Senator 
Irom  North  Carolina  would  the  six)nsors 
Loth  of  whom  arc  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  be  chairman 
next  year  agree  to  make  this  change 
subje<l  to  authori/.alion.  which  would 
mean  that  Ihe  program  would  have  lo 
be  examined  by  tlie  authorizing  commit- 
tee before  the  money  is  available''  That 
would  put  the  Senator  into  the  pasilion 
oi  almost  immediately  reviewing  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr  HELMS  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  Senator,  yes.  but  it  is  going  to  tK> 
exam.ned  anyhow 

Mr  BEIXMON  Perhaps  it  would  be 
the  same  on  the  Senate  side  If  we  made 
it  subject  to  authorization,  it  would  also 
require  the  House  to  get  into  the  author- 
ization review 

Mr  HELMS  I  am  advised  that  the  au- 
thorization will  expire  next  year  and  the 
program  will  have  to  be  reauthorized 
next  year 

Mr  BEIUAOH  Th?  current  aiithor- 
iZAlicn  run.  through  fts(  al  1981  dfX's  it 
nof 

Mr   HELMS   Yes 

Mr  BELLMON  This  money  would  b^' 
available  m  fiscal  1981 

Mr    HKLMS    That   is  (orrecl 
Mr    BEl.l^ON    So  if  we  required  this 
money  to  be  authorized,  then  it  would  re- 
quire  that   the   program   be   reexamined 
before  th^  fiscal  year  was  over 

Mr  HELMS  I  see  the  Senator  s  point 
and  I  agree  with  him 

Mr  BELLMON  Can  we  so  amend  the 
amendment  to  make  it  subject  to 
authorization' 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  at>sMice  of  a  quorum 

Th?  PRESHilNO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ih'  roll 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Ih^  ruorum  call  be  rescinded 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <  nsent  that  the  pending 
amendment  ij^  laid  aside  temporarily  so 
that  the  di-tinsuished  Senator  from 
California  Mr  Hayakawa'  can  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  will 
be  accepted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr  HELMS  At  the  conclusion  of  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  I  ask  that  we  return  lo 
llns  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I'F     AMCNOMrNt     No        J  11(16 

Mr  HAVAKAWA  Mr  President  I 
want  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
amends  two  figures  previously  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  Uiere 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  my  amendments  en 
bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  My  amendment  is 
as  follows 

On  page  9  line  3  strike  out  110  575,000 
and  Inserl     111  075,000   ' 

On  page  9  line  20  strike  out  »ai4  014,000  " 
and  insert  instead  '  »ai4  514  OOO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk''  The  amendment  will  be  stated 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr  Hata- 
KtWA)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
ni,  mbered   1806 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  further  reading 
of  Uie  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objertion,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9  line  a.  strike  out  ••»10,875.000" 
and  insert  '  »l  1  075  000 

()u  page  9  line  20.  strike  out  "1314.014.000" 
and  Insert     $214,514,000 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  This  amendment 
restores  to  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  $500  000  for  cooperative  research  for 
germ  plasm 

This  money  was  recommended  in  the 
Presidents  budget  It  was  also  included 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hou.se  The 
$500,000  I  want  to  restore  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropnation.s  bill  will  actually 
provide  funds  for  the  States'  share  of 
germ  plasm  research  facilities,  and  it  will 
complement  the  money,  that  is,  $13  1 
million  that  was  included  under  the 
agriculture  research  section  of  the  bill 
for  germ  plasm  research  Once  the 
proper  facilities  are  constructed,  the 
money  must  be  provided  to  staff  and 
maintain  a  germ  plasm  repository  for 
this  research 

I  shall  explain  in  a  moment,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  germ  plasm  means,  in  case 
It  is  not  clear  to  others 

In  this  case  we  need  to  provide  the 
funding  for  the  States'  share  of  the 
clonal  repositories  and  fruit  trees  These 
facilities  are  actually  located  m  vurious 
parts  of  the  country  but  they  serve  the 
entire  Nation 

These  facilities  are  m  Davis.  Calif., 
Cor\allis    Oreg      and  Geneva,  N  Y 

F^irther  facilities  are  planned  for 
Riverside  Calif 

The  prok'ram  is  already  underway. 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram and  the  research  is  long-term  with 
long-term  benefits  But  the  research  In- 
volves, and  this  IS  what  germ  plasm  is 
about,  developing  fruit  and  nut  trees  that 
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are  disease  resistant  and  pest  resistant. 
We  cannot  interrupt  this  research  and 
expect  any  kind  of  results 

I  hoi)e  you  understand.  Mr  President, 
that  when  they  are  disease  resistant  and 
pest  res  slant,  then  the  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  and  chemical  insecticides  dis- 
appear t)ecause  they  are.  by  nature,  re- 
sLstant  to  these  dangers 

Our  producers  rely  very  heavily  on 
such  research  in  order  to  stay  competi- 
tive As  you  know  our  producers  are 
constantly  facing  stiff  competition  from 
other  countries  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  help  our  growers  I  believe  it 
would  be  foolish  to  cut  these  research 
funds  for  a  program  that  is  successful 
and  ongoing 

As  I  said.  Mr  President,  the  House  has 
already  included  ths  money  In  the  bill 
ihat  it  passed,  and  the  money  was  also 
recommended  in  th?  President's  budget 
I  implore  the  pre.sent  managers  of  this 
bill  to  jo.n  in  this  appropriation 

In  Davis,  Calif  ,  they  store  germ 
plasm  for  apncoUs,  almonds,  walnuts, 
peaches  pistachios  and  European  wine 
grapes 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  other  kinds 
of  crops  whose  germ  plasm  is  stored  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  wherever 
they  are  needed  and  imixjrlant 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  become  more  stringent  m  its  regula- 
tion of  pesticides  Therefore,  further  re- 
-search  in  this  kind  of  disease  resistant 
and  pest  resistant  plants  is  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  if  we  are  lo  have 
stronger  and  more  stringent  environ- 
mental controls  over  th?  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  insecticides 
I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  teen  ordered  en  these 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  these 
amendments. 

Mr  HAYAK.^WA  Mr  Pres  dent.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr  BELLMON.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Do  I  maintain  the 
right  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
juncture'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  ouorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second^  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr     HELMS     Mr     President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the   order   for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from 
California, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Mr  BELLMON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

VP     amendment     no       1805 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  have 
done  the  best  I  know  how  lo  assure 
responsible  funding  for  this  program  In 
fact,  1  have  gone  far  beyond  what  I 
think  it  ouijht  to  be  and  I  have  met  the 
usual  kind  of  heavy-handed  criticism  I 
am  left  with  no  recourse.  In  a  moment. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  considera- 
tion, but  first  I  simply  say,  as  I  said 
earlier,  some  of  the  strongest  criticisms 
of  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  come  from  the  administrators 
on  the  local  level,  level-headed  and 
dedicated  public  servants  who  know 
what  IS  going  on  They  do  not  have  to 
have  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  or 
a  Senator  from  Kansas  or  Missouri  or 
anybody  else  to  tell  them  what  is  going 
on  They  know  They  see  the  abuses  of 
the  food  stamp  program  every  day.  And 
so  do  housewives  in  the  supermarket.  So 
we  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  nonsense 
that  we  have  heard  today — that  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  control  this  pro- 
gram are  somewhat  lacking  in  compas- 
sion. It  is  time  that  we  showed  some 
compassion  for  the  forgotten  American, 
the  taxpayer. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  few  things  about 
the  food  stamp  program.  In  1967,  I  ask 
the  Chair  if  he  knows  how  many  people 
were  receiving  food  stamps?  One  out  of 
157  By  1970,  because  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements being  relaxed,  it  was  1  in  47; 
in  1973,  1  in  17,  in  1975,  1  in  13  Now, 
today,  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans 

is  eligible  ^  .    .    ,, 

We  talk  about  being  tlghtfisted  My 
soul,  Mr  President,  $10.5  billion  for  a 
program— how  in  the  world  can  that  be 
characterized  as  tighlflsted''  Even  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  must  be  straining 
to  come  up  with  that  conclusion  I  can- 
not believe  he  was  serious 

Just  last  week.  Congress  adopted  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
That  resolution  allowed  whaf  Precisely 
the  figure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  proposed  in  his  amend- 
ment—$10,5  billion  in  food  stamp  fund- 
ing So,  in  the  name  of  consistency— 
and  we  ought  to  be  consistent  around  th*s 
place— we  ought  to  be  attentive  to  wha' 
we  did  last  week  All  I  am  sayine  is  that 
food  stamn  spending  must  at  least  be 
limited  to  that  level 

So  what  do  I  hear''  I  hear  insulting 
suggestions  that  I  lack  compa.ssion.  that 
I  have  no  concern  for  the  poor  I  would 
never  say  that  about  another  Senator 
Mr.  President    I  never  have  and  never 


will.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  resent  It 

Wnat  we  are  talking  about  is  trying 
to  do  something  to  get  this  country 
straightened  out  agam.  in  terms  of  this 
program  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
that 

Mr,  EAGLETON  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  Senator  when  he  was  making  his 
unfortunate  statements, 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Did  the  Senator  use 
the  word  "parasite"? 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  President 

Mr  HELMS.  Regular  order,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carohna 

Mr  HELMS  The  word  "parasite"  did 
not  originate  with  Jesse  Helms  It  origi- 
nated with  administrators  on  the  local 
level. 

Mr  President,  I  say  again,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  that  we  just 
adopted  last  week,  I  believe  that  food 
stamp  spending  must  be  limited  to  that 
level  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  is  not — repeat,  it  is  not — a 
harsh  or  unreasonable  change  in  the  food 
stamp  program;  $10  5  billion  is  the  full 
amount  of  fimdlng  allowed  in  our  budget 
It  is  an  increase  of  $800  million  above 
the  appropriation  level  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  $10.5  billion 
is  $1,100,000,000  above  the  food  stamp 
funding  of  last  year  Who  will  seriously 
suggest  that  such  an  enormous  sum  is 
hardhearted'' 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  Mr  President 
Notwithstanding  the  rhetoric  that  we 
have  heard  on  this  floor  todav.  no  food 
stamp  recipient  will  receive  a  lesser 
amount  of  food  stamps  than  in  a  pre- 
vious month  when  this  change  is  imple- 
mented in  January'  It  simplv  reduces  the 
amount  of  increase  that  recipients  will 
receive  in  January  because  of  the  regular 
Consumer  Price  Index  adjustments 
Therefore,  no  adverse  action  notices  need 
be  sent  lo  recipients  advising  them  of  a 
change  in  benefits 

We  must  keep  expenditures  within  the 
level  that  we  provide  in  the  budget.  Mr 
President  That  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  and  that  is  the  sole  intent 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Ts'and  described  the  food  stamp  program 
in  the  technical  term  as  be  ng  an  entitle- 
ment program  I  say  to  him  that  in  tech- 
n'cal  terms,  it  is  a  limited  entitlement 
I  rogram  Thai  ought  to  be  made  clear 
Let  me  say  again.  Mr  President,  that 
T  have  tried  to  be  cooperative  in  this  mat- 
ter I  have  gone  far  beyond  what  I  would 
1  ke  to  see  done  in  terms  of  bringing  this 
program  under  control  I  have  done  the 
best  I  know  how  I  wonder  if  the  distln- 
gu'.<;hed  Senator  from  Kansas  would  be 
willing  to  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment,  which  would,  of  course, 
bring  down  my  amendment ''  Then  we 
can  proceed  from  there. 
Mr   DOLE    Mr   President. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  ICaii.sa.s 

Mr  DOLE  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  prob- 
ably made  a  g<xxl  suggestion  I  think  it 
would  most  likely  be  prelumnarv  to  what 
we  are  going  to  have  early  next  year 
There  is  still  going  to  be  u  cap  on  the 
bin  It  Is  go.ng  to  be  $800  million  less 
than  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  about  $1  3  billion  less  than  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  But 
there  is  still  a  rap  That  rap  is  $9  7  billion 
Come  next  July  we  could  be  facing  the 
same  crisis  we  faced  last  year  when  the 
Secretary  had  no  discretion  but  to  send 
out  notices  to  start  reducing  l>enef1t.s 
The  Congress  met  that  crisis  somewhat 
l>elatedly 

It  was  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  crisis, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  stood  up 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  and  sug- 
gested that  maybe  we  ought  to  increase 
the  cap  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  perhaps  the  cap  t.-; 
arbitrary  The  best  way  to  make  iht- 
manent  changes  is  m  program  eligibilit\ 
and  other  benefit  provisions 

I  believe  we  have  had  a  good  airing  of 
what  win  be  discussed  time  and  time 
again  on  the  Senate  floor  I  think  every- 
one understands  we  are  going  back  to 
$9  7  billion  -not  to  the  $10  5  billion  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, not  to  the  $11  billion  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  back  to  the 
$9  7  billion  as  originally  authorized 

Come  next  year,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  the  incoming  Reagan  administration 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  very  early, 
because,  as  I  have  indicated,  if  that  is  not 
done,  there  will  be  a  crisis  in  this  pro- 
gram insofar  as  the  beneficiaries  are 
concerned  come  July  August  and  Sep- 
temb*  .- 

There  is  such  a,  thing  as  compassion 
for  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  low-income 
Americans  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
this  body  who  lacks  compassion 

But  I  will  be  working  closely  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  everyone  else  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  next  year  to  try 
to  improve  the  program  and  not  deprive 
low -income  Americans,  .senior  citizens, 
the  handicapped,  and  others  who  arc 
beneficiaries  of  this  program  not  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  but  because  of 
necessity,  so  that  their  rights  and  their 
benefits  will  be  preserved 

Mr  President  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment 

TTie  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  have 
remarks  at  this  nmcture  on  this  bill 

I  mak"  no  apology  to  anyone  with  re- 
spect to  anv  rhetoric  that  has  been  used 
The  inflamm  Uorv  rhetoric  was  injected 
into  this  debate  bv  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  referring  to  food  stamp 
recipients  as   para.sites 

I  want  to  clarify  for  the  RrcoRo  and 
these  are  the  facts  exactly  who  are  the 
recipients  of  food  stamps  and  some  htgh- 
llghts  from  the  program 

Twenty-two  million  neople  are  reclpi- 
enUs  of  ffxxl  stamps,  three-fifths  of  all 
recipients  are  either  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled   or  very  young  children.   J'.,  mll- 


hon  of  them  are  elderly  10  miHion  of 
the  L'2  million  are  children 

The  average  benefit  received  by  all  of 
the  participants  is  38  cents  per  meal~I 
stanii  by  that  figure  that  is  the  estab- 
lishefl  figure  It  has  been  widely 
publicized 

Further  there  has  not  been  a  benefit 
increise  for  food  stamp  recipients  since 
January  1980  and  food  prices  have 
already  gone  up  m  the  intervening 
morUKs    over  10  percent 

So  I  am  delighte<l  'Aith  the  action  now 
taken  jiimtlv  by  Senator  1>ile  and  Sena- 
tor Helms  thereby  m  uithdrawing  their 
amendments  leaving  the  bill  in  its  origi- 
nal posture 

Mr  BKLLMON  Mr  President,  before 
we  leave  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  th  it  a  table  showing  the  trend.s 
and  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  rrinled  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

C.B.O. 
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Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  I  will 
cite  a  couple  of  facts 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  cast  of  the  food 
stamp  program  was  $4  7  billion  In  1978 
It  was  $5  6  billion  It  had  grown  modestl. 
during  that  4-year  period,  but  that  was 
the  year  when  the  Dole-McGovern 
amendment  began  its  impact 

Between  1978  and  1980  the  cost  had 
grown  to  $9  2  billion  It  is  estimated  that 
for  1981    the  cost  would  be  $10  8  billion 

So  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  here  Is  a 
program  that  does  need  careful  reex- 
amination I  am  hopeful  that  the  new 
administration  will  work  carefully  to  see 
if  there  are  places  where  some  savins 
can  be  made  without  working  a  hard- 
ship on  people  who  genuinely  need  th-' 
benefits  this  program  provides 

I'P    A.MrNtiMr.NT     NO       1«07 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

Thf  senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Arm- 
sTRONci  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr 
H«T<  H  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1807 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  In- 
sert the  following 

Sec  None    of    the    funds    herein    ap- 

propriated   shall     be    available    to    pav    the 
expriises  of — 

1 1 1  parties  Intervening  In  any  regulatory 
proceeding;  or 


i2(  anv  person  acting  as  a  witness  ei- 
per"  or  advisor  for  or  on  behalf  of  anv  pub- 
lic or  private  organization  appearing  before 
the  Deparlmeni  jf  Agruvilture  the  F(X)d  and 
Drug  Administration  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  or  the  farm 
Credit  Artniiiiist-ratio!! 

Mr    ARMSTRONG    Mr   President    the 

amendment  I  am  now  offering  to  the 
agr. culture  appropriations  bill  H  R 
7591  '  will  insure  that  the  USDA  does  not 
attempt  to  implement  a  program  of  in- 
tervenor  funding  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  statutory  authority 
This  amendment  prohibits  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  from  using  Federal  tax 
dollars  to  initiate  a  proposed  depart- 
mental public  intervention  program 

In  March  1978  President  Carter  Is- 
sued Executive  Order  12044  which  di- 
rected each  executive  agency  to  adopt 
procedures  to  improve  existing  and  fu- 
ture regulations  Section  2'C'  of  thus 
order  staled  that  agencies  shall  give  the 
public  an  early  and  meaningful  optxir- 
lunitv  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  agency  regulations  Suggested  proce- 
dures include  the  i.ssuance  of  advance 
notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  the  hold- 
ing of  0[)en  conferences  or  public  hear- 
ings notifying  interested  parties  directly 
et  cetera 

Tlip  Agriculture  Department  has  im- 
plemented this  Executive  order  and  has 
developed  an  OfTire  of  Public  Participa- 
tion to  enhance  public  participation  and 
awareness  of  USDA  policies  This  Office 
pro\  ides  decision  calendars  informing 
the  public  of  proposed  USDA  hearings 
and  actons,  provides  statements  describ- 
ing the  impact  of  proposed  regulations 
and  attempts  to  insure  that  regulation."; 
are  written  in  "plain  English  " 

Mr  President  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  my  amendment  does  not  at- 
tempt to  shut  down  the  USDA  Office  of 
Public  Participation  I  commend  the  De- 
partment for  its  elTorts  to  improve  and 
increase  public  participation  Better  de- 
cisions can  be  achieved  as  a  result  of 
increased  opportunities  for  discu.sslon 
and  debate  The  Department  has  taken 
significant  strides  in  this  direction  The 
establishment  of  decision  calendars  will 
help  inform  the  public  about  \^hat  is 
being  I  lanned  and  by  whom  Impact 
analysis  statements  and  additional  press 
releases  will  help  provide  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  implications  of  proposed  ac- 
tions and  will  aid  in  explaining  how  a 
decision  was  made  Also,  the  writing  of 
regulations  in  plain  English'  will  lead 
to  an  improved  understanding  of  the 
regulations  that  are  i.ssued  The  allow- 
ance of  at  least  60  days  for  public  com- 
ments, with  regional  public  hearings  will 
provide  the  public  adequate  time  and  op- 
portunity to  resp)ond  to  most  proposed 
regulations  These  propo.sals  for  in- 
creased public  participation  are  worth- 
whil?  and  will  provide  the  Department 
with  additional  information  in  its  rule- 
making proceedings 

However,  the  USDA  has  also  inter- 
preted that  Executive  Order  12044  au- 
thorizes the  Department  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  individuals, 
prnate  or  public  organizations  who  par- 
ticipate in  USDA  hearings  or  participate 
in  the  Departments  rulemaking  process 
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In  1978.  the  USDA  began  to  develop  a 
program  to  reimburse  certain  qualified  ' 
people  and  organizations  which  partici- 
pate in  departmental  hearings  In  May 
1980,  the  USDA  published  final  regula- 
tions for  the  repayment  of  certain  par- 
ticipants in  the  USDA  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings 

Mr  President.  I  believe  the  concept 
of  public  intervenor  funding  is  flawed 
and  represents  a  misdirection  of  public 
funds  American  farmers  have  been  hard 
hit  by  inflation  Congress  must  lake  the 
responsibility  to  bring  inflation  to  a  halt 
through  the  adoption  of  sound  fiscal 
policies  Reimbursing  participants  in 
rulemaking  proceedings  is  one  that  we 
can  least  afford  It  results  In  the  diver- 
sion of  budget  dollars  from  other  agri- 
culturally related  programs  As  an 
example,  the  expenditure  of  such  fund- 
iiiK  in  areas  of  research  and  education 
would  have  a  more  beneficial  impact  on 
agriculture  than  the  reimbursement  of 
participants 

Second,  since  the  Department  weighs 
evenlv  oral  and  written  comments  on 
proposed  rulemakings,  the  submission  of 
a  written  comment  will  assure  that  any 
and  all  participants  have  the  opp)ortu- 
nity  to  participate  in  the  regulatory 
process  Reimbursement  of  participants 
IS  unnecessary  to  insure  representations 
of  a  public  interest 

Third  the  public  Intervenor  program 
IS  susceptible  to  widespread  abuse  and 
fraud  For  example,  the  regulations  pro- 
vide that  the  final  decision  as  to  who 
will  receive  such  moneys  will  be  decided 
upon  by  some  offlclal  within  the  Depart- 
ment There  are  no  safeguards  to  prevent 
moneys  under  this  program  from  simply 
being  awarded  to  organizations  suppor- 
tive of  the  regulatory  proposal  There  is 
a  probability  that  the  Intervenor  money 
win  be  doled  out  to  USDA  favorites  in  the 
.self-proclaimed  professional  public  in- 
terest community,  who  will  support 
USDA  regulatory  propasals  No  matter 
how  carefully  devi.sed  the  criteria  for 
public  intervenors  can  be  abused  and 
subverted  to  funnel  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  favored  organizations 

Obviouslv.  the  concept  of  this  program 
IS  wasteful,  unworkable,  and  open  to 
possible  abuse  and  fraud  However,  an 
even  greater  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the 
USDA  public  intervenor  program  i.s  an- 
other example  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy initialing  a  program  without  con- 
gressional authority  Indeed  I  would 
'Ike  to  emphasize  that  Congress  In  the 
past  has  voted  against  the  initiation  of 
such  programs 

•70'^no^^'''^^"'  °"  Monday  September 
•■i  1980,  the  Senate  once  again  addressed 
the  question  of  intervenor  funding    On 


statutory  authority  to  spend  funds  for 
the  public  Intervenor  program.  The  De- 
partment has  relied  upon  the  Comp- 
troller General's  ruling  that  a  Federal 
agency  may  find  that  it  has  implied  au- 
thority to  pay  the  costs  of  E>artlcipants 
in  agency  proceedings  In  addition,  the 
USDA  Public  Parlicipntion  Steering 
Committee  report  stated  that  "the  USDA 
would  seem  to  have  authority  to  pay 
these  costs, ■■ 

There  is  no  line  Item  In  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  budget  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Intervenor  program. 
However,  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment intends  to  implement  the  in- 
tervenor program  this  year.  The  USDA 
handbook  entitled  "Reimbursement  of 
Participants  in  USDA  Rulemaking 
Proceeding — A  Handbook  for  Appli- 
cants." stales: 

The  availability  of  funds  for  participation 
in  particular  USDA  rulemaking  proceedings 
will  be  determined  by  the  agency  involved 
and  induced  in  the  notice  of  rulemaking 
which  Is  announced  In  various  ways 

In  other  words,  each  agency  with 
USDA  will  establish  its  own  spending 
level  for  this  intervenor  funding.  This 
action  completely  circumvents  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  process  and  is 
an  attempt  by  the  USDA  to  completely 
Ignore  congressional  opposition  to  such 
a  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  being 
implemented  without  statutory  author- 
ity but  only  on  solicitors'  opinions.  This 
program  is  In  direct  defiance  of  Con- 
gress which  has  on  numerous  occasions 
opposed  such  a  program. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  implementation  of 
the  USDA  intervenor  funding  program 
is  another  step  In  bringing  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  back  under  control.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment 
to  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

Mr  President,  it  would  be  my  purp)Ose 
not  to  discuss  this  matter  at  length  in 
the  hope  that  't  could  be  accepted  with- 
out lengthy  argument 

I  express  this  hope,  although  my 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  an  im- 
portant and  sometimes  controversial  is- 
sue. The  reason  I  think  perhaps  this 
could  be  accepted  without  much  contro- 
versy or  detailed  discussion  is  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  re- 
cently in  the  Senate  and  voted  on  re- 
cently in  the  Senate.  That  is.  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have 
Federal  payments  for  professional  wit- 
nesses and  intervenors. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  to  do  so  would  be 
a  mistake 
The  USDA  has  shown  a  certain  tend 


I  will  be  happy  to  speak  on  this  matter 
at  length 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President,  I  apol- 
ogize for  failing  to  hear  the  first  part  of 
the  Senator's  explanation  I  was  other- 
wise engaged 

But  is  this  the  part  that  relates  to  an 
appropriation  that  could  be  used  for  con- 
sumer aflairs,  consumer  activities? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  No  I  have  another 
amendment.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  which 
addresses  that  issue 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  Federal  funds  for  Intervenors  in  any 
regulatory  proceedings,  or  paying  any 
person  acting  as  a  witness,  expert  or  ad- 
visory, in  proceedings  before  the  USDA 
It  does  not  address  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  consumer  affairs 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  kind  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  USDA  would  they  nor- 
mally have'  There  must  be  dozens  of 
them,  but  I  cannot  think  of  tnem  off- 
hand 

Mr  AJIMSTRONG  We  are  talking 
about  rulemaking  proceedings  of  various 
kinds.  In  fact,  just  to  give  the  back- 
ground of  It.  in  March  1978  the  President 
issued  an  Executive  order  which  directed 
each  executive  agency  to  adopt  proce- 
dures respecting  the  rulemaking  process 
Section  2'C'  of  this  order  staled  that 
agencie?  shall  give  the  public  an  early 
and  meaningful  opportunity  to  parllci- 
pale  in  the  development  of  agency  regu- 
lations. 

That  is  a  purpose  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  with,  and  which  is  commendable. 
Unfortunately,  in  implementing  this 
provision  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  interpreted  It  to  mean  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pay  witnesses  to  come  before 
the  Department  in  its  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings, to  pay  people  to  come  forward 
and  give  their  opinions  on  matters  which 
were  under  decision  by  the  Department 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  wasteful  But  the 
thing  really  ccncerning  me  is  not  ih? 
potential  for  the  waste  of  Federal  money, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  simply 
being  used  as  a  way  to  pay  professional 
witnesses  who  are  in  agreement  with  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  Department 

It  Is  an  unwholesome  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a  rulemaking  body  and  the 
witnesses  It  could  be — and  I  suspect  that 
in  some  cases  might  well  become — merely 
a  payofT  to  self-appointed  public  interest 
groups  and.  in  fact,  could  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  funding  for  such  groups 
if  this  practice  became  widespread 

The  Senate  considered  this  matter 
most  recently  on  September  22.  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  '  Mr 
Danforth  >  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
HUD  bill  which  prohibited  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Aflairs  from  spending  Federal 


this  day.  the  distinguished  Senator  from     ^"*^^'  ^°  ^'^""^  ^°  establish  a  program  of     ^'^^^s  to  initiate  an  intervenor  program 

Missouri.  Senator  Danforth.  offered  an '^'"  "  --.-^  .^. 

amendment  to  the  HUD  atjiDropriations 
Dill  which  prohibited  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer   Affairs    from    spending    Federal 
fimds  to  initiate  an  intervenor  program 
I  he  Senate  adopted  this  amendment 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  mv  col- 
leagucr  that  the  United  Steles  Code  pro- 
vides that  no  Federal  funds  shall  be 
expended  except  as  provided  bv  the  Con- 
gress   I  do  not  believe  USDA  has  the 


federally  funded  Intervenors,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Congress  has  de- 
clined to  provide  such  funding. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
simply  make  11  absolutely  clear  that  m 
no  event  will  any  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Unless  there  is  objection.  I  would  like 
to  stop  at  that  point  and  go  on  to  other 
business  If  there  are  those  who  would 
like  to  have  a  more  detailed  explanation. 


The  Senate  adopted  this  amendment 

This  brings  me  back.  Mr   President   to 
the  point  at  which  I  began,  that  since  the 
Senate    previously    has    considered    Ihi'; 
proposal,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
it  at  length  or  to  ask  for  a  rollcail  vole 
unless  there  is  an  objection  to  the  issue 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  the  illustration 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
could  not  agree  more  readily  with  him 
The  cnlv  th*ng  atoul  it  is  this    Sup- 
pase  the  USDA  is  called  upon  to  adopt 
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tr»de  regulations  or  regulations  with 
regard  to  beef  or  soybeans  or  tobacco  or 
com.  and  they  really  need  some  experlis- 
In  order  to  work  out  those  reRUlations 
Would  they  be  forbidden,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, from  bringing  m  that  kind  of 
expertise? 

I  u»e  as  my  background  the  years  when 
I  wa5  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina 
and  acted  as  a  public  advocate  with  re- 
gard to  ratemakinK  Quite  often,  we  had 
to  bring  In  economists  and  experts  who 
held  expertise  In  utility  rates  and  profits 
and  so  forth  Without  them  I  would  havt- 
been  helpless 

Would  this  amendment  prohibit  the 
kind  of  ca.se  I  am  talking  about,  where 
you  need  particular  expertise,  and  at  the 
same  time  accomplish  what  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  accomplished^ 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President,  the 
answer  is  that  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
Department  can  be  accommodated  not- 
withstanding the  pending  amendment 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  position — 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  legal  position- 
that  the  Department  is  actiiiK  well  be- 
yond Its  legal  authority  in  undertaking  a 
program  of  paying  witnesses  That  is 
what  we  really  are  talking  about — paid 
witnesses  We  are  talking  about  consult- 
anU.  we  are  talking  about  staffers  We 
are  talking  about  people  who  come  before 
rulemakuig  proceedings  to  testify  and 
who  are  paid  for  doing  so  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  statutory  authority  for  the 
Department  to  do  so.  therefore,  such  ex- 
penditures violate  the  law 

However,  the  Department  is  relying 
upon  the  Comptroller  Generals  ruling 
that  the  Department  may  imply  that  it 
has  the  authority  to  pay  the  ccxsts 

In  addition,  the  USDA  Public  Partici- 
pation Steering  Committee  report  .states 

The  USDA  would  srtm  to  havr  the  author- 
ity to  pay  thes?  cust.'i 

So  there  has  been  an  interpretation 
which  at  least  hints  that  thev  have  the 
authority  to  pay  the.se  witne.s.ses— an  in- 
terpretation with  which  I  disagree 

However,  rather  than  leave  it  a  grey 
area,  it  seems  to  me  wi.se  to  make  a  de- 
finitive statement  and  simply  say  that 
none  of  the  funds  m  this  bill  sh  ill  be 
used  for  that  purpose 

In  my  opinion  it  would  not  affect  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  hire  con- 
sultants or  to  proceed  as  they  have  pro- 
ceeded for  many  years  This  is  aimed  at 
a  specific  program  and  a  specific  execu- 
tive order  which  I  believe  has  been  mis- 
interpreted 

Mr  MORGAN  I  could  not  agree  more 
for  the  purpo.se  expressed  bv  the  Senntor 
from  Colorado,  except  that  I  have  some 
concern  that  there  might  be  some  areas 
where  it  might  be  helpful 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  MORGAN   I  yield 

Mr  STEVENSON  If  this  amendment 
IS  going  to  take  some  time  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  permit  his  amendment  to 
be  laid  aside  temporarily,  m  order  that  I 
might  offer  an  amendment  to  which  I 
believe  there  is  no  objection  and  which  I 
believe  the  managers  will  accept 

Mr    ARMSTRONG     I    inquire   of   the 


managers  Is  it  their  intention  to  object 
to  this  amendment "^ 

Mr   EAOLETON   Yes 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  In  that  case.  I  am 
happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  this  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  temporarily,  with  the 
understanding  that  upon  the  completion 
of  his  amendment,  this  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  busme.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STEVENSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

rr    AUENDMINT    .Sm      IK)» 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

amendment  w  Ul  l)e  stated 

Ttie  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  Senator  from  Illlnou  i  Mr  Stev(nson) 
pr<)p<j»e»  ail  uiiprlnle<l  nnirndnieiu  numbered 
1808 

Mr  STEVEN.«ON  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 

.^t  Ser  824  p  fil  line  an  delete  the  phra.sr 
»j>d  Upper  .Miid  River  Went  Vlrvlnla  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  Upper  Mud  Rivrr  Wen; 
Virginia  So.ith  Zurnlirn  Watershed  DodKe 
and  Olnistead  C'ounlles  .Minnesota  EU 
Creek  Watershed  Kan.«»s.  and  Little  Calu- 
met Watershed   Illinoig  " 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President  I 
ofTer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self Senator  DiRtNBtRcER,  and  Senator 
Kas.sebai'm 

The  ameiulment  simply  expands  the 
waiver  m  set  tion  624  to  permit  three  ad- 
ditional watersheds  to  be  considered  for 
funding  Thcwe  waterslieds  are  the  South 
Zumbro  watershed  m  Minnesota  the  Elk 
Creek  watershed  m  Kan.sas.  and  the 
Little  Calumet  \Miten>hed  in  Illinois 

The  amendment  adds  no  money  to  the 
bill  It  simply  permit-s  the.se  watersheds 
to  be  considered  along  with  the  others  for 
funding  They  are  good  pro)e<-t,s.  and  all 
have  been  approved  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation A.ssociation 

I  do  not  know  of  any  obiection  to  this 
amendment 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President  there 
was  reference  a  little  earlier  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  lUinoi.s  offering 
an    amendment    that   exempted    certain 


wa.<. 


was 


watershed  projects  from  review  bv  the 
Water  Resources  Council  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  m>  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  that  amendment 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  am.endment  Tliese 
items  come  under  the  same  waiver  that 
already  has  been  applied  to  several  other 
projects  They  do  not  come  under  any 
direct  funding  in  the  bill 

Mr  STEVENSON  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment 

However,  the  rea.son  the.se  proiects 
are  held  up  is  due  to  the  in.ibilitv  or  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  act 


I  am  not  sure  that  the  Senate  is  wise 
m  overridinR  an  executive  agency  which 
was  .set  up  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
looking  into  these  water  projects  I  do 
not  know  whv  they  have  not  approved  or 
di.sapproved  tJjese  but  I  hope  we  will  not 
be  faced  with  this  in  the  future  The 
HKency  should  make  the  decision  in  a 
timely  way 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

The  amendment    lUP  No    1808  ■ 
agreed  to 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BELI,MON  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion   to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to 

IP     AMINDMrST     NU       1807 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
thf  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President 
having  at  least  set  the  stage  for  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment.  I  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  what  objection  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis-souri  has  and  I  retain  the 
hoi)e  that,  upon  reflection,  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  support  the  amendment 

Mr  EAOLETON  My  objection  to  the 
Senators  amendment  in  its  total  sub- 
stance. IS  to  disagree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator IS  trying  to  do 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  what 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  was  on  Sep- 
tember 22   Was  It  a  voice  vote'' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  have  to  re- 
search that  question,  and  I  shall  report 
presently 

Mr  EAOLETON  Did  the  amendment 
stay  in  the  final  bilP  Does  anvone  know 
that  ^  Did  It  survive'' 

I  understand  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  HCD  bill  has  been  filed  Per- 
haps someone  could  check  to  see  if  it  re- 
mained in  the  bill 

In  any  event,  while  that  is  being  ascer- 
tained—if  It  can  be  ascertained— in  es- 
sence, this  amendment  would  deny  the 
use  of  funds  so  that  outside  witnesses, 
experts  or  advi.sers  could  appear  before 
departmental  pro<-eedlngs. 

This  matter  was  discussed  and  dealt 
with  in  the  fiscal  year  1979  Agriculture 
approi-riations  bill  a  rider  similar  to  this 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  wording,  but  a 
similar  rider  w  as  added  over  on  the  House 
side,  and  we  agreed  to  this  compromise 
language  in  the  conference  on  the  1979 
bill 

The  proposed  rider  was  deleted  but 
this  language  was  put  in  the  conference 
re-^ort 

Any  public  participation  proprain.s  uti:i7- 
ing  funds  proMded  In  this  art  shall  not  be 
operative  until  the  department  or  agency  haa 
promulgated  repulatiuns  that  complv  with 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  s  rulings  on  this 
matter 

The  Comptroller  General  had  raised 
some  objections,  so  we  wrote  into  the  re- 
port that  those  objections  had  to  be  dealt 
with  directly 

Pxirthermore  exrept  fcr  an  expert  »itr.es.s 
whose  te-hnlca:  exrertlse  Is  required  no  ap- 
pllrant  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment If  he  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  locality  to 
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be  alTected  or  if  the  interest  he  seeks  to  rep- 
resent Is  already  adequately  represented  by 
the  department  or  other  participant 

We  tried  in  that  language,  however 
well  or  however  poorly,  to  try  to  put  some 
constraints  on  the  possible  indiscrimi- 
nate funding  of  any  old  expert  from  any 
where  to  come  in  and  testify  at  some  In- 
lerdepartment  hearing  But  there  are 
many  legitimate  times  when  an  individ- 
ual from  an  affected  State,  who  does  not 
have  the  financial  wherewithal  on  his 
or  her  own  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington 
to  appear  in  a  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment, nevertheless  has  a  legitimate  inter- 
est and  a  legitimate  viewpoint  that 
.should   be  heard 

I  think  what  is  being  propased  in  this 
amendment  will  deny  people  access  to 
the  governmental  system  by.  in  essence, 
saying  that  only  those  who  have  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal  for  the  round  trip 
plane  ticket  may  attend  To  deny  access 
to  people  less  well  off  and  thus  make 
them  unable  to  participate  because  of  fi- 
nancial lnadequ8u:y  is  to  foreclose  the 
system  to  individuals  Therefore.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  substance  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  attempted  to 
do 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  the  thouRhtful  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  He  referred  to  a 
document  and  I  was  not  clear  what  he 
was  referring  to. 

But  the  question  I  raise  just  to  be  sure 
I  am  on  solid  ground  is  this:  Could  he 
cite  any  statutory  authority  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  this  matter?  This 
IS  a  matter  that  I  have  been  causally  in- 
terested in  for  some  years  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  statutory  authority  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  this  manner. 

Of  course  a  long  established  law  is  that 
one  cannot  spend  money  for  something 
that  is  not  puthorized  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  cite  any  provision  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  permits  this 
funding.  Was  he  reading  from  some 
statute'' 

Mr  EAOLETON  It  is  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  rule  that  expenditure  of 
funds  for  these  purposes  is  legal.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  have  the  GAO  report  with  us 
in  the  Chamber  That  is  my  recollection 
from  the  time  we  were  debating  this  on 
the  fiscal  year  1979  bill,  that  GAO  at- 
tested to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures 
for  these  purposes  which  were  then  going 
on  were  in  fact  legal.  I  do  not  have  the 
document  with  me.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  I  thought  that  was 
what  the  Senator  was  referring  to.  TTiat 
IS  the  same  report  which  I  referred  to 
in  my  opjening  remarks  and  which  I 
think  Is  law  for  the  reasons  that  I  stated 
at  that  time. 

However,  the  Senator  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  someone  having  to  litigate  the 
issue  to  make  a  legal  determination  of 
whether  or  not  such  authority  exists. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said.  Mr 
President,  let  me  begin  again.  I  think 
I  have  taken  more  time  perhaps  by  try- 
ing to  take  a  shortcut  rather  than  laying 
out  clearly  the  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  which  I  now 
wish  to  do. 


In  fact.  I  have  not  yet  pinned  down 
for  the  Senator,  and  we  will  do  so  short- 
ly, what  the  vote  was  on  September  22, 
1980,  on  the  HUD  bill  when  this  same 
issue  was  raised.  I  only  mentioned  that 
not  as  a  Justification  for  the  merits  of 
this  amendment  but  simply  as  a  reason 
why  I  thought  perhaps  It  could  be  han- 
dled expeditiously  and  without  detailed 
argument  on  either  side 

Let  me  now  explain  in  some  detail  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  Trte  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  assure  that 
the  USDA  does  not  attempt  to  imple- 
ment or  continue  a  program  of  inter- 
vener funding  for  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Department  does  not  have  statutory 
authority. 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  Agri- 
culture Department  from  using  Federal 
tax  dollars  to  initiate  a  proposed  depart- 
mental public  intervention  program. 

In  March  1978  President  Carter  issued 
Executive  Order  12,044  which  directed 
each  executive  agency  to  adopt  proce- 
dures to  improve  existing  and  future  reg- 
ulations. Section  2(c)  of  this  order 
stated  that  agencies  shall  give  the  public 
an  early  and  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of 
agency  regulations.  Suggested  proce- 
dures include  the  issuance  of  advance 
notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  the 
holding  of  open  conferences  or  public 
hearings,  notifying  interested  parties  di- 
rectly and  other  procedures. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
implemented  this  executive  order  and 
developed  an  office  of  public  participa- 
tion to  enhance  the  public  participation 
and  awareness  of  USDA  policies.  This  of- 
fice provides  decision  calendars  inform- 
ing the  public  of  proposed  USDA  hear- 
ings and  actions,  describes  statements 
describing  the  impact  of  proposed  legis- 
lation and  attempts  to  assure  that  reg- 
ulations are  written  in  plain  English,  all 
worthy,  commendable  objectives. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
my  amendment  does  not  in  any  sense  in- 
fringe upon  or  attempt  to  shut  down  the 
USDA  Office  of  Public  Participation.  In- 
deed. I  compliment  and  commend  the 
Department  for  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  proposal 
which  is  pending  before  the  USDA 

However,  my  concern  goes  to  another 
aspect  of  the  interpretation.  The  USDA 
has  interpreted  this  Executive  Order 
12044  to  authorize  the  Department  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  individuals,  private  or  public  orga- 
nizations, that  participate  in  USDA 
hearings  or  participate  in  the  Depart- 
ment's rulemaking  process. 

In  1978.  the  USDA  began  to  develop  a 
program  to  reimburse  what  we  termed 
qualified  people  and  organizations  which 
participate  in  departmental  hearings 

In  May.  1980  the  USDA  published  final 
regulations  for  the  repayment  of  certain 
participants  in  USDA  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
cept of  intervenor  funding  is  seriously 
flawed  and  represents  a  misdirection  of 
public  funds  I  am  not  going  to  labor  that 
point  because  the  possibility  of  spending 


funds  unwisely  is  not  the  serious  concern 
which  I  feel  here,  although  it  is  not  a 
trivial  one. 

Second.  I  observe  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  think,  has  emphasized 
wrongly  the  role  of  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  and 
practice  of  the  Department  to  weigh 
evenly  oral  and  written  comments  on 
propased  rulemakings  Therefore,  the 
submission  of  a  written  comment  should 
assure  and  I  believe  in  most  instances 
will  assure  the  active  participation  of 
people  all  over  the  country  without  the 
1  ecessity  of  coming  to  Washington  or 
other  locations  where  hearings  may  be 
held. 

Indeed  those  of  us  who  have  partici- 
pated in  such  hearings  often  feel  that  a 
well-written  statement  submitted  In  the 
proper  form  will  have  more  actual  weight 
than  a  personal  appearance 

Third,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  really 
concerns  me  and  motivates  my  amend- 
ment, the  public  intervenor  program  is 
.susceptible  to  widespread  abuse  For  ex- 
ample, the  regulations  which  have  been 
adopted  provide  that  the  final  decision  as 
to  who  will  receive  such  moneys  will  be 
decided  upon  by  an  official  of  the  De- 
partment The  same  official  in  many 
cases  IS  the  person  who  is  proposing  the 
rulemaking  on  which  the  hearing  is  being 
held. 

There  are  no  safeguards  to  prevent 
moneys  under  this  program  from  simply 
being  awarded  to  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals who  are  supportive  of  the  pend- 
ing regulatory  proposal  Indeed  there  Is 
probability  that  the  intervenor  money 
will  be  doled  out  to  USDA  favorites  m 
the  self-proclaimed  professional  public 
interest  community,  in  other  words,  to. 
in  effect,  create  a  paid  lobby,  a  paid  wit- 
ness for  USDA  proposals 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  such  intervenor 
funding  no  matter  how  carefully  just 
cnteria  might  be  revised  to  prevent 
abuse. 

However,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  there 
are  even  no  proposals  in  the  Department 
for  preventing  this  kind  of  abuse 

Under  the  c.rcumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate  acted  wisely  on  the 
22d  of  September  when  we  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Danforth  I  which  prohibited 
intervenor  funding  in  the  Department  of 
HUD. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  U  S  Code  provides 
that  no  Federal  funds  sh£ill  be  expended 
except  as  provided  by  law  I  am  aware 
of  any  statutory  backing  for  the  con- 
cept of  intervenor  funding  which  is  now 
being  pursued  by  USDA 

The  Department,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out.  is  relying  upon 
the  Comptroller  General  ruling  that  a 
Federal  agency  may  find  that  it  has 
implied  authority  to  pay  the  cost  of 
participance  in  agency  proceedings.  In 
addition,  the  USDA  public  participation 
steering  committee  report  states; 

The  USDA  would  seem  to  have  authority 
•o  pay  these  costs 
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There  i.s.  however,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  line  item  in  the  ARrifulture 
appropriations  bill  nor  m  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Annrulture  for  im- 
plementcition  of  this  program 

Under  the  circumstances  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  very  best  the  lenal  Rrouiid  for 
implementinK  this  kind  of  a  i>roKram  is 
shaky 

The  poliiy  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
important  departure  from  the  norm  for 
us  to  t)ei{in  to  |:ay  witnesses  to  come  be- 
fore a  ruleinakinK  proceeding  within 
the  Deixartmeiit.  of  Agriculture  or  other 
Federal  departments 

So  while  the  amount  of  dollars  in- 
volved IS  not  very  larRe  it  .seems  to  me 
that  the  principle  is  a  verv  important 
one.  and  one  upon  which  the  Congre.ss 
should  express  it,self  If  we  wish  to  pay 
intervenors  to  take  part  m  these  hear- 
ings, we  ought  to  set  guidelines  and  es- 
tablish some  safeguard-s  so  that  there  i.s 
a  fair  balance  of  which  witnesses  get 
paid  and  which  witnesses  do  not  That 
IS  the  background  of  this  amenclrnent  I 
hope  under  the  circumstanceN  the  man- 
agers will  be  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment 

Mr  President  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Thurmond  be 
added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  Pre  ident,  I  have 
said  what  I  had  to  say  m  my  earlier 
remarks,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them 

The  Armstrong  amendment  as  it  Is 
drawn  means  that  everi  an  expert  wit- 
ness could  not  be  reimbursed  for  coming 
before  the  Department  And.  in  my  opin- 
ion, even  more  important  than  the  prob- 
lem this  would  create  for  the  so-called 
expert  is  the  fact  that  the  average  person 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  a 
departmental  hearing  if  that  average 
;5erson  happens  to  live  m  Missouri  or 
Colorado  unless,  of  course,  that  average 
person  happened  to  have  an  above-aver- 
age income  and  could  hire  himself  an 
above-averaue  Washington  lawyer  to 
represent  his  point  of  view 

I  do  not  subscribe  at  all  to  the  notion 
that  mailing  In  a  well-prepared  state- 
ment is  lust  as  efficacious  and  just  a.s 
effective  as  coming  and  ap[)earin«  at 
some  proceeding  in  person  We  get  state- 
ments bv  the  baleful  in  our  various  com- 
mittee hearings  But  when  a  live  witness 
comes  before  the  committee  and  has  a 
prepared  statement  by  reason  of  his  verv 
presence  we  are  obliged  tn  ut  least  pav 
him  some  attention 

So  If  access  to  Government  is  to  hf  for 
those  who  have  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  hire  a  lawyer,  then  .so  be  it  But  I  think 
in  the  interests  of  the  democratization  of 
Kovernmental  procedures  we  would  want 
to  provide  some  minimal  access  to  the 
less  affluent  to  get  their  point  of  view 
before  an  appropriate  bureaucrat 

That  Is  why  I  think  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  although  well-lntentloned. 
is  nonetheless  mLsdlrected 

As  best  we  can  ascertain,  the  provision 
to  which  Senator  Armstkong  referred  In 
the  HUD  appropriations  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote    and  then 


later  was  dropped  in  the  HUD  confer- 
ence That  is  the  t>est  we  can  piece  to- 
gether with  the  information  we  have  We 
may  be  m  error,  but  that  ls  how  it  ap- 
pears to  us 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  briefly.  I  now  have 
before  me  the  RrcoRo  of  September  22 
1980  The  Senator  was  correct  The 
amrndrnent  was  adopted  on  a  voice  vote 
because  immediately  precetiinK  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  there  was 
an  amendment  adopted  relating  to  the 
Offlce  of  Consumer  AfTairs  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  42  to  36.  and  then 
b\  a  vote  of  37  yeas  to  39  nays  the  Senate 
tailed  to  agree  to  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  and  bv  38  yeas  and  39  nays 
trie  Senate  failed  to  agree  to  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  motion  to  table 

T)ie  rea.son  I  think  it  w;is  adopted  by 
voice  vote  was  that  It  had  t>een  voted  on 
m  principle  immediateh  prior  to  that 
time   So  I  think  that  straightens  up  the 

Rl(  OHD 

The  only  rea.son  I  raised  that  issue  was 
to  save  time  It  dt^s  not  bear  on  the 
merit.-,  of  the  l.ssue  or  the  substfince  of  it 
But  I  thought  since  it  had  been  voted  on 
previoush  b\  the  Senate  we  could  avoid 
an  extended  debate 

Mr  President  unles.s  there  is  further 
debate.  I  am  readv  to  prtxeed  to  a  vote 
on  this,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  a.sk  for  a 
division  vote 

Mr  EAGLETON  We  might  as  well 
have  the  \eas  and  nays  You  gave  such  a 
re<ital  that  I  am  excite]  to  see  how  this 
might  come  out    [Laughter  ' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  askiia-  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
I.fAHV'  Is  there  a  siiffl<'ient  second'' 
There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T)ie  ques- 
t;r)n  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Seriator  from  Colorado  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tfie  a&sLstant  legislative  clerk  called 
Uie  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Bintsen'  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Bidcn  ■  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon  ■  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  Chtrch'  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravii  ■  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Hart'  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Hot- 
LiNc.S'  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  RiBirorr'  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama "Mr  STEV.ART'  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr  TALMAnc.f  the  Senator 
from  Ma.'vsachusett.s  Mr  Tsongas'  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Mr  Hefiin'  the 
Senator  from  Kentutkv  Mr  Hiddi.e- 
sroN'.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
Johnston'  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
■Mr  L-ONc.  ■  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr  Macntson'  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  Moynihan'.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ■  Mr  Stennis'  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  'Mr  Stone  '  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Wn - 
LiAMS'  are  np<  essanly  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ■  Mr  Pell  '  is  absent  on 
</fficial  business. 


Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn>.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  i  Mr  Mathiasi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr  Packwood'.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr  Percy',  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  Stevens' 
are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESLDINO  OFFICER  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote"" 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36 
I  ays  38.  as  follows 

IRollcall  Vote  No  403  Leg  | 

YEAS— 36 


.^rrT^slrlJ^g 

Bakrr 

H  jrrii 

I)   s  h  » 1 1  / 

Bvrd 


Ooldwmter 
Halrh 
Hikyakaw* 
Hr  ms 
Humphrey 


Proxmlre 

R<jith 

Sauer 

Schml't 
Srhwelkrr 

Slmpsin 

Thurniund 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wariif  r 

ZurinsK) 


Harry  F  .  Jr  Jepscn 

Chiles  KatsetMum 

Cochran  Ljixalt 

C  'hen  I.iiKar 

Danforih  McClure 

Dole  Melcher 

Domrnicl  Morgan 

Exon  Preasler 

NAYS— 38 

Haucu*  Eauleton  MeUenbaum 

Bayh  K-.rd  MItchei 

Bf  inion  Olenn  Nelson 

Bradley  Hatne.d  Nunn 

Hu.nipers  Hflnz  Pryor 

Burdirk  Inuvi^e  Randolph 

H\rrt    Roberto  Jarkaon  Rie^le 

Chare*  Javiu  Sarbanes 

Cranaton  Kennedy  St»ltord 

Culvrr  I*ahy  Stevens   n 

DcOnrinl  Levin  Welcker 

Durenberger  Mauunaga  Young 

Diirkin  Mc0.jvern 


NOT    VOTING— 28 

Benisen 

Hjdileeton          RlblcofT 

Biden 

Johnatcn              .'-tennis 

Cannon 

I-  >ng                      Stevens 

Church 

Magniison             Stewart 

Ciarn 

Malhlaa                .Stone 

Gravel 

Muynihan            Talmadge 

Han 

Parkwiod               TsonRas 

Henin 

Pe'.l                        Willuni.'* 

Holiincs 

Ferry 

So  Mr  Armstrongs  amendment  'UP 
No   lP07i  was  rejected 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  MLTZENBAUM  Mr  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to 

The  PRF^IDINO  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order'' 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong has  one  additional  amendment 
which  will  probably  require  a  vote  Sen- 
ator Levin  also  has  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssoun  withhold  for  a 
moment' 

Will  the  Senate  be  in  order'' 
Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  be- 
lieve there  is  one  additional  Armstrong 
amendment  which  will  require  a  vote  a 
Levin  matter  that  will  not  require  a  vote 
and  (hen  final  passage  That  is  the  best 
\^e  can  ascertain  as  to  the  intent  of  our 
colleagues 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair 
Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan 

Mr  LEVIN  Mr  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  resjwnsi- 
blUty  to  be  sure  that  food  stamps  are  not 
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accepted  for  nonehglble  items  such  as 
soap,  paper  towels  and  toothpaste.  Ac- 
cepting the  food  stamps  for  those  pur- 
poses can  lead  to  a  f\ne  and  suspension 
of  license  In  the  process,  the  Department 
has,  in  many  Instances,  denied  the  most 
f  undamenUl  right  of  business  people,  the 
right  to  defend  themselves. 

Frequently,  small  business  people  are 
sent  citations  6  months  after  the  trans- 
action being  complained  about  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

There  Is  no  way  that  a  small  business 
person  or  even  a  large  business  person 
can  go  back  6  months  beiore  and  recon- 
struct all  the  sales  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  noneligible  item  such  as  a  roll 
of  toilet  paper,  a  towel,  a  tube  of  tooth- 
paste, or  a  soap  pad  was  sold  and  food 
stamps  accepted  for  them 

It  may  t>e  easier  for  a  government 
agency  to  proceed  against  a  small  per- 
son, but  I  think  it  is  intolerable,  un- 
conscionable, and  a  practice  which  should 
end 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  and  it  is 
a  real  problem  and  it  is  pervasive.  ;s 
prompt  notice  by  the  Department  of 
Agnculture  after  the  alleged  incident 

That  was  the  purpase  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  had  planned  to  ofTer.  Mr 
President,  an  amendment  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  at 
th's  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record    as  follows: 

a;  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

None  of  the  avall»ble  funds  under  this  or 
any  other  art  shall  be  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  assess  a  penalty 
to  a  retailer  based  on  a  violation  of  a  regu- 
lation or  reg\ilatlon8  governing  the  food 
products  for  which  food  stamps  can  be 
ullllred  unles.s  said  notification  of  .said  vio- 
lation Is  delivered  to  said  retailer  or  his 
kgeni  or  employee  on  the  premises  within 
one  working  day  following  the  events  which 
are  the  subject  matter  of  the  notification— 
unless  the  notification  is  based  upon  a  com- 
plaint of  someone  other  than  an  employee 
or  agent  of  the  United  Slates  Department 
of  Agriculture  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  utilization  at  any  proceeding  of  evidence 
of  earlier  alleged  violations  If  such  evidence 
1.1  otherwise  permitted  by  the  rule.s  of  evi- 
dence applicable  to  the  proceeding 

Mr  LEVIN  I  am  not  going  to  ofTer 
this  amendment  today  because  the  com- 
mittee should  have  the  opportunity,  and 
I  have  spoken  to  both  managers  on  this 
matter,  to  review  the  matter  which  I  am 
raising  here,  to  seek  guidance  from 
whatever  source  they  may  want  to  seek 
guidance  on  this  matter,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  full  Senate  on  their  findings 

I  do  hope,  however.  Mr  President,  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  will  get  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  of  the  committee 
cracking  on  this  matter  so  that  a  clear, 
fundamental  violafon  of  rights,  which 
I  believe  exists  in  this  type  of  aproach, 
will  be  corrected,  and  so  that  the  Senate 
*ill  go  on  record  some  day  soon  next 
year  as  saying  no  to  a  practice  which 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  small 
business  people  to  defend  themselves 
aganst  this  type  of  a  charge. 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr,  President.  I 
think   the   Senator   from    Michigan   has 


raised  a  valid  inquiry.  He  has  expre&sed 
his  concern  over  this  matter  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  they  re- 
sponded to  him  In  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 25.  1980.  I  do  not  deem  the  response 
to  be  adequate.  The  Department  states 
I  t>elleve  that  such  a  delay  is  unusual 
However,  let  me  assure  you  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the 
time  stores  are  Investigated  and  notified  of 
their  disqualification. 

I  think  a  gap  of  weeks  or  months,  or 
whatever  the  time  frame  was  in  the  ex- 
amples that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
oflered.  is  an  undue  length  of  time.  If  the 
Senator  would  permit  us,  I  would  like 
to  request  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  a 
very  professional  individual.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator,  for  his  appraisal  and  his 
inquiry  into  the  matter  as  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri.  I  would  welcome  that  investi- 
gation report.  I  intend  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  pursue  this  matter  with  vigor 
so  that  an  injustice  to  the  small  business 
people  particularly  in  this  country  can  be 
corrected  We  obviously  must  put  an  end 
to  the  use  of  food  stamps  for  an  ineli- 
gible purpose  No  one  wants  them  used 
in  that  way  We  must  also  put  an  end  to 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  justified,  al- 
though the  end  is  clearly  one  that  we  all 
support  and  endorse. 

I  thank  again  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  on  our  side  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

UP    amendment    no      1809 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President,  I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr  Arm- 
strong i  propose^  nn  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1809 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following 

Sec  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 

this  act  may  be  used  for  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  as  directed  bv  Executi>e  Order 
12160 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  My  amend- 
ment will  simply  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  using  any  of 
the  appropriated  funds  in  this  bill  for 
establishing  or  maintaining  an  Office  of 
Consumer  AfTairs. 

The  question  of  creating  a  consumer 
afTalrs  agency  has  been  debated  on  many 
occasions  by  Congress  On  the  mcst  re- 
cent occasion  that  this  w-as  voted  on — 
February  8,  1978— the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives defeated  the  administration's 
proposed  Office  of  Consumer  AfTairs  bv 
a  vote  of  189  to  227  It  seems  to  me  tha"t 
this  action  clearly  indicates  Congres.s  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  AfTairs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  debatable  issue 
whether  or  not  such  an  office  or  depart- 
ment or  bureau  is  a  good  idea  I  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  it  was  misnamed, 
that  It  would  not  aid  in  any  known  con- 
sumer interest:  it  would,  indeed,  be  just 


another  layer  of  costly  and  unnecessary 
bureaucracy.  My  purpose  tonight  is  not 
to  go  back  and  litigate  the  policy  issue, 
but  merely  to  pomt  out  that  Congress 
made  a  decision  not  to  create  a  consumer 
affairs  agency. 

However,  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  heed  Congress  position  on  this 
issue.  On  September  26,  1979,  President 
Carter  issued  Executive  Order  12160  en- 
titled, "Providing  for  Enhancement  and 
Coordination  of  Federal  Consumer  Pro- 
grams"  which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  major  departments  to  establish  in 
each  department  an  Office  of  Consumer 
AfTairs 

As  a  result  of  this  directive,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  appointed  a  special 
assistant  to  develop  a  USDA  Office  of 
Consumer  AfTairs.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
USDA  spent  $40,000  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary's  fund  to  implement  this 
program  On  June  9.  1980  USDA  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  its  "Pinal 
Consumer  AfTairs  Plan" 

To  fully  implement  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  USDA  requested  $200,000 
in  Its  budget  submission  for  an  Office  of 
Consumer  AfTairs,  although  this  money 
has  not.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  pro- 
vided in  this  budget  I  should  Ike  to  ask 
the  Appropriations  Committee  if  I  am 
correct  in  that  understanding  It  has  net 
been  provided  In  fact,  I  understand  it 
was  considered  by  the  House  and  taken 
out. 

My  concern  is  that  even  without  any 
specific  funding  by  the  Congress,  none- 
theless, the  Department  may  go  ahead, 
as  it  did  last  year,  and  spend  from  the 
fund  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

That  IS  the  reason  for  the  amendment, 
simply  to  prevent  spending  that  was  not 
contemplated  or  approved  by  Congreiw. 
nor  authorized  by  law 

Mr  BF.I.I  MON  Mr  President  I  be 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  . 
valid  point  here  In  my  judgment  mos: 
of  the  agencies  in  the  USDA  are  con- 
sumer affairs  agencies  That  is  the  rea- 
son they  are  there,  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  I  see  no  reason  to 
set  up  another  agency  for  this  purpose 

As  I  understand  it.  it  is  planned  by  the 
Department  to  set  up  an  office  of  con- 
sumer affairs  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
discussed  in  some  of  the  explanations 
we  have  been  given  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  until  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
raised  the  issue  I  can  see  some  merit  m 
what  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  8  of  a  docu- 
ment called  the  1981  budeet  explanatory 
notes,  there  is  talked  about  an  increase  of 
S220.003  for  the  Consumer  AfTairs  Office 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution  and  I  appreciate 
his  support 

Ml-  EAGLETON  Mr  President  the 
House  has  not  deleted  money  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  AfTairs  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pre- 
vails. It  will  continue  to  be  funded  It 
wa'-  established  pursuant  to  Executive 
order  Its  purpose  will  be  to  have  genera! 
oversight  over  the  E>epartment's  con- 
sumer outreach  and  involvement  actions 
and  procedures,  including  establishing 
departmentwide   policy   and   philosophy 
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on  Involving  consumers  In  decisions  and 
progranvs 

TTie  budget  request  that  the  Senator 
se«ks  to  delete  is  intended  to  provide 
funding  for  three  positions  In  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Aflairs  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  responsibility  cre- 
ated under  Executive  Order  12160 

Mr  President  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Before  we  go  to  this  vote.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, may  we  dispose  of  any  other  mat- 
ters, then  have  back-to-back  votes  on 
the  Armstrong  amendment  and  passage 
so  tts  to  expedite  everyone's  departure'' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object  provided  I  ran  be  assured  that  the 
Chair  will  recogni/e  me  before  passage 
of  HR   7591 

Mr  EAGLETON  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing Is  that  we  dispose  of  as  many  matters 
."xs  we  can  and  then  vote  on  the  .Arm- 
strong amendment  and  pa-ssage — what- 
ever Ls  the  desire  is  all  right  with  me 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  he  be  willing  to  lav  aside  his 
■imenriment  temporarily  and  dispose  of  a 
few  matters  then  go  to  if 

Mr  ARMSTRONC)  Mr  President  I 
shall  be  happy  to  coot>eratP  in  any  way 
I  am  not  sure  that  will  get  fully  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire but  I  am  at  the  disposal  of  Sena- 
tors It  does  not  matter  to  me  when  we 
\ote  on  It 

Mr  EAGLETON  May  we  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
BirMPtRS'  Is  there  a  sufflclent  second'' 
There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  was 
there  a  unanimous-consent  request 
pending'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Did  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  make  his  request 
in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request  ■' 

Mr  EAGLETON  I  did  not  want  to  im- 
pose on  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
his  amendment  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  he  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  so  that  we  ran  dispose 
of  other  matters  I  make  such  a  request 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Will  the  Senator 
state  It,  please'' 

Mr  EAGLETON  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  temporarily  laid  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none  It  Is  so 
ordered 

The  bill  IS  open  to  further  amendment 

VP     AMENDMENT     No       1«10 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Bri  t - 
MON)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
iiumt)ered  1910 

Mr  BELLMON  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 

On  page  61  after  line  30.  add  the  following 
ne*  section 

Str  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  Art  may  be  \i»ed  to  admlnlater  any 
pean\it.  price  support  program  whirh  provide* 
loans  to  recipients  other  than  farmers,  except 
thai  '.his  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  organl- 
(•ation.i  cvirrenlly  eligible  for  such  payments 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  administration 
of  the  p)eanut  price  program  Over  the 
years,  the  program  has  been  satisfac- 
torily administered,  with  grower  organi- 
zations providing  certain  .services  to  the 
Department  There  is  a  proposal  now  to 
change  that  administratively  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  will  be  to  maintain 
the  statas  quo  It  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
look  into  what  the  eflect  of  the  proposed 
change  will  be  on  the  program  and  if  it 
develops  that  the  change  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  the  amendment  could  be 
dropped  in  conference  If  not.  perhaps 
the  House  will  go  along  with  this  change 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  with 
the  understanding  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  we  shall  take  the 
matter  to  conference 

The  PRrSIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BELLMON  I  move  to  recon.slder 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  FORD  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  distln- 
sruished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr 
I>)»riENiri  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  now  recurs 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  a 
parliamentarv  inquirv 

The  PF^ESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  slate  It 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Is  the  Chair  about 
to  go  to  third  reading'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Will  recur  at  this  point  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 

"The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texa.s  iMr  Bentsen  ■ ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  '  Mr  Bidin  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon',  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Church',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravil'.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Hart  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr  Heflin' 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
HoLLiNcs'.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr  Ht'DDLESTON ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Johnston',  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr   Lonc.  the  Senator 


from  Washington  iMr  Macnusoni.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Moyni- 
HAN  > .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr 
RiBicorr'.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr  Stennis'.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr  Stewart',  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr  Stone '.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr  Talmaoce  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  <Mr  Tsoncas'.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Wil- 
liams', the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Mr  DiRKiNi,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Stevenson',  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Nelson  '  are 
nece.ssanly  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell'  is  absent  on 
ofTlcial  business 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr  Pell'  would  vote    nay  " 

Mr  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  Garni,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias'.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr  Packwood'.  the 
Senator  from  IllinoLs  'Mr  Percy',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Stevens',  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  Wal- 
lop'  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39 
nays  3:^.  a«  follows 
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Jr 


Armstrone 

Bkker 

Be;;mon 

Horen 

B<ischwlvz 

Bvrd. 

Hsrrv  F 
Chafee 
C  >chran 
Danforth 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenorrgfr 
Exon 


Rawcus 

H»yh 

iir»dley 

Bumpers 

Burdlrk 

Bvrd    Riibert  C 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 


YEAS— 39 

Ford 

C»oId  water 

Hatch 

Havakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hiimphre:, 

Jfp,nen 

KassebuvifTi 

l.axalt 

Lugar 

McClure 

Melcher 

Montan 

NAYS— 33 

Cagleton 

Oleun 

Haineld 

Inouye 

.lacksi  n 

Javiu 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

ijevln 

Matsuna«a 

McOovern 


Niinn 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

TTiurniond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Vaung 

Zorlnsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mlirhe  \ 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasnrr 

S-alTiird 

Warner 

Welcker 


NOT    VOnNO— 29 


Bentsen 

Biden 

Cannon 

Church 

Durkln 

flarn 

(ira^r 

Hart 

Heflin 


Huddleston 

Johnston 

Li.ng 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 

Parkw<K>d 

PbJI 

Perry 


Rlblrnft 

Stennis 

Steven.^ 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

TaimHduf 

T^inRas 

Williams 


UP 


So  Mr    Armstrong's  amendment 
No   1803  •  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa-s 
agreed  to 

•  Mr    JOHNSTON    Mr    President    I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the  A«- 
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ricullure  appropriations  bill,  as  reported, 
conUlns  a  small  add  on  I  oCfered  during 
full  committee  markup  for  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  eflectlve  nutrlUon 
programs  we  have,  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental feeding  program.  This  pro- 
gram provides  supplementary  food  pack- 
ages to  low  Income  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  children  under  the  age  of  6 
who  are  certified  as  being  at  nutritional 
risk  The  food  which  is  distributed  Ls 
bought  at  wholesale,  not  retail,  prices 
and  is  therefore  ver>'  cost  efTective.  More- 
over, food— not  coupons — Is  given  di- 
rectly to  these  women  and  children,  as- 
suring that  what  is  prescribed  for  them 
is  consumed. 

New  Orleans  has  participated  In  this 
program  smce  1969  and  this  remains  a 
program     having     widespread     support 
throughout  the  city,  from  participants 
to  the  business  community.  We  have  ex- 
perienced tremendous  growth — over  500 
percent — In  the  last  year  for  a  number 
of  reasons  including  certification  prob- 
lems which  almost  crippled  our  program 
but  have  now  been  resolved,  an  influx  of 
Cuban  refugees  and  other  Central  Amer- 
ican immigrants  and  the  recession   The 
$2  5  million  I  added  will  accommodate 
this  increase,  but  will  not  accommodate 
food  price  inflation.  Thus,  strong  pro- 
gram management  will  be  needed  to  make 
sure  that  these  funds  cover  those  now 
on  the  rolls.  Without  this  small  addi- 
tion—10  percent — there  would  be  severe 
cutbacks    and    mothers    would    face    a 
choice  of   keeping  their  3-ye€u--old  on. 
but  delaying  enrollment  of  an  infant.  And 
In  some  cases,  women  approaching  their 
third  trimester  would  find  that  they  had 
been   dropped,   during  one  of   the  most 
critical  stages  of  their  pregnancy 

Mr  President,  this  addition  is  critical 
to  the  continued  operation  of  CSFP  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  who  will  be  con- 
ferees to  sec  that  it  is  retained.* 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
American  agriculture  is  one  of  our  most 
Important  national  assets  Our  farmers' 
produce  contributes  to  the  good  health 
and  well-being  of  every  American  Amer- 
ican agriculture  also  contributes  slgnin- 
cantly  to  the  relief  of  world  hunger. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Eacleton.  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  able  assistance  of  Senator  Bellmon. 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee As  representatives  of  farm 
States,  both  gentlemen  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  farmers  needs  They  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  other  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  In  preparing  a  bill  which 
addresses  the  problems  of  farmers  and 
agriculture-related  programs. 

American  agriculture  touches  the  lives 
of  every  person— the  food  placed  on  a 
family's  dinner  table,  the  agricultural 
pnxlucts  sent  overseas,  the  food  stamp 
and  special  milk  program.s — all  have,  in 
one  way  or  another,  affected  our  lives. 

One  need  only  think  of  the  food -for - 
peace  program,  which  has  helped  to  re- 
duce world  hunger  for  over  a  quarter 
century- 
There  are  other  important  agriculture- 
related  programs  funded  in  this  bill  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 


Soil  Conservation  Service  are  two  agen- 
cies which  have  been  essential  to  the 
development  of  rural  America 

Agricultural  research  is  an  Important 
component  of  a  healthy  American  agri- 
culture lndustr>'.  There  are  agricultural 
research  activities  in  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Soil,  Water,  and  Air  Research 
Laboratory  at  Beckley,  W.  Va  ,  is  cur- 
rently under  construction,  and  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  will  help  both  to 
complete  construction  of  the  laboratory 
and  provide  it  with  necessary  equip- 
ment. Soil,  water  and  air  research,  and 
conservation  are  essential  to  growing 
healthy  crops  and  devlstng  ways  to  use 
our  land  resources  efTectively. 

The  Appalachian  fruit  research  sta- 
tion In  Kearneysville,  W.  Va.,  is  funded 
in  this  bill.  In  operation  for  just  over  1 
year,  the  facility  has  contributed  much 
to  research  in  improving  the  quality  of 
apples,  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  fruits 
and  berries. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration are  funded  in  this  bill.  Both  are 
important  to  improving  the  stability  of 
agricultural  activities  and  products.  The 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was 
authorized  by  the  1980  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act.  an  important  achievement 
of  the  96th  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  promote  the  national  welfare 
by  improving  the  economic  stability  of 
agriculture  through  a  sound  system  of 
crop  insurance,  and  to  provide  for  the 
research  and  experience  helpful  In  de- 
vising and  establishing  such  Insurance. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  helps 
stabilize  and  support  farm  prices,  and 
maintains  balanced  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

There  are  other  important  programs 
funded  in  this  bill,  too  numerous  to 
name.  Each  is  important  to  maintaining 
a  strong  American  agricultural  industry 
and  improving  our  agricultural  product* 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  has  done  a  good  job  of  seeing 
that  these  programs  are  adequately 
funded.  The  subcommittee  has  elimi- 
nated unnecessary  funding  by  strength- 
ening efforts  to  reduce  fraud,  waste, 
abuse,  and  error.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
its  hard  work  and  realistic  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 
having    been   read    the    third    time,    the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Bentsen ',  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Biden  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon », 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Church  ■ , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr  Gravel ', 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr  Haft', 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr  Heflin  ■ , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
Hollincs  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Huddleston ',  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Johnston',  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  Lonc,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnuson',  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr  Moynihan^  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nel- 
son 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr 
RiBicorn,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr  McGovERN  ■ ,  the  Senator  from 
IllinoLs  fMr  Stevenson',  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <  Mr  Stewart  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  'Mr  Stone  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  'Mr  Talmadce'.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Tson- 
cas'.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
WILLIAMS',  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr  Durkin  '  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell'  is  absent 
on  official  business 

Mr.  BAKER  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  Garn'.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  '  Mr  Mathias  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon   (Mr.  Packwood '.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr    Percy',  the 
Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr    Stafford 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr   Stevens 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr 
Young  '   are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 
nays  11,  as  follows; 
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TEAS— 58 

"laker 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

F-^rd 

Morean 

Bavh 

Cilenn 

Nunn 

Bellmor, 

Hatch 

Pressler 

^nren 

Hatfie  d 

Pryor 

B-isrhwi;? 

H.ivakav,R 

Randolph 

Brsilcy 

Heln? 

Rieele 

Bumoers 

Inouve 

Sarbanes 

Rurdlck 

Jackson 

'asser 

Bvrd    Robert  C   Javiis 

Srhweiker 

Chafee 

J»psen 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Ksssebavin-. 

«tennls 

Carhran 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cnhen 

Lavalt 

Tower 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Culver 

I  evln 

Warner 

r>nn  forth 

'  n-Tar 

Welcker 

Dile 

Mslsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Durenberjrer 

Melche- 

EiRleion 

Metzenbaun 
NAYS— 11 

Armstrong 

Domenir-l 

McClure 

Bvrd, 

Gold  water 

Proxmire 

Harn  F  .  Jr 

Helms 

Roth 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

NOT  VOTING - 

-31 

"entsen 

Johnston 

S'atlord 

Biden 

Lone 

<5tevens 

C«nncn 

Majtnuson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Mithlas 

Stewart 

Durkin 

McOovern 

Stone 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Talmadce 

Oravel 

Ne'son 

Tsongae 

Hart 

Packwood 

Williams 

Heflin 

Pel 

Young 

Hollmef 

Percy 

Huddleston 

Rlbiccfr 

So  the  bill  iH.R.  7591',  as  amended 
was  passed 
Mr  EAGLETX5N  Mr  President.  I  move 
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to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pa&sed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  HR  7591  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Offloer  Mr  Bumpirs'  ap- 
pointed Mr  Eacliton  Mr  Srxtnns.  Mr 
Proxmui:.  Mr  Robert  C  Byrd  Mr  Baym. 
Mr  Chues  Mr  Burduk.  Mr  Sasser 
Mr  Macntson.  Mr  Beli-Mon.  Mr  Young. 
Mr  McCmre  Mr  Oarn  and  Mr 
ScHMiTT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FXDR  SENATORS 
TO  SUBMIT  STATEMENTS  AND 
INTRODUCE  Bn.I*S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS  UNTIL   9    PM    TONIGHT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiit  Senators 
mav  insert  statements  in  the  RtcoRn 
and  that  there  may  be  bills  and  resolu- 
tions introduced  until  9  p  rn    timiKhl 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  merelv 
asked  that  Senators  might  have  until 
9  o  clock  tonight  to  introduce  bills  and 
resolutions 

Mr  HELMS   Very  well 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanlmoas  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  reports 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
consent  to  modify  his  request  to  exclude 
from  it  reports  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Mr     ROBERT   C     BYRD     Not    ill    th  s 

time 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Then  I  am  afraid  I 
must  object  to  the  request.  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
!■.  heard 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees other  than  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  aslc  unanimous  con.sent  that  duriiiK 
the  rece.ss  over  until  11  am  on  Decem- 
ber 1  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ma> 
t)e  authorized  to  receive  me.ssages  from 
the  other  body  and  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  may 
be  appropriatelv  referred 

The  PRESIDING  Of-T-'ICEH  L  there 
objection ''  The  Chair  heiirs  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  a.«k  unanimous  consent  that  through- 
out the  rece.ss  over  until  11am  on  Mon- 
day. December  1  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  temixire  and  tho  Acting 
President  pro  tenuxire  may  be  authorized 
to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered 


Congre.ssman  a  provost  at  Wesleyan 
University,  and  a  host  of  others  What 
Abe  has  contributed  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  body  jxiliuc  is  permanent  We  will 
mi.ss  him  here,  but  hope  we  will  not  be 
completely  cut  ofT  from  his  counsel. 


SENATOR   ABRAHAM    RIBICOFF 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President,  It  has 
t>een  my  rare  privilege  to  serve  6  years 
m  the  US  Senate  with  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Conriecticut  Abramam  RiBuorr 
.Abe  was  t)orn  in  a  city  tenement  in  the 
early  years  of  thLs  century  and  proved 
that  the  American  dream  was  no  fac- 
tion He  became  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mire<l    public  figures  of  his  time 

Senator  RiBicorr  is  Uie  only  active 
American  to  have  served  as  a  Slate 
legislator,  a  judge,  a  Congressman,  a 
Governor,  a  Cabinet  ofTicer  and  a  U  S 
Senator  I  think  we  should  all  be  hum- 
bled to  know  that  he  has  .said  It  is  the 
Senate  that  will  leave  him  with  his 
fondest  memories, 

Abe  will  be  remembered  in  part  from 
hLs  role  In  establishing  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Energv  and  in  enacting  civil  service 
reform  and  m  getting  the  regulatory  re- 
form movement  off  the  ground  But  most 
of  all  Abe  will  be  remembered  for  hLs 
combination  of  qualities  that  are  so 
rarely  found  and  so  desperately  needed 
That  of  the  intellectual,  who  read  every- 
thing he  could  get  his  hands  on  in  the 
public  library  as  soon  as  he  learned  to 
read  and  that  of  the  man  of  good  com- 
mon horsesense  who  would  never  be 
swayed  by  the  fashions  of  the  moment 
Abe  has  been  a  real  trial  to  tho.se  ob- 
servers of  politics  who  can  only  .see  their 
subjects  through  ideological  labels 

I  think  it  Is  to  Abe  s  great  credit  that 
he  has  brought  many  fine,  talented  men 
and  women  into  public  .service  From  his 
Senate  stafT  alone  have  come  a  Federal 
district  judge,   a  U.S.  attorney,   a  US 


RE-TIREMENT  OF  ABRAHAM  RIBI- 
COFF SENATOR  FROM  CONNECT- 
ICUT 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  the  Senate 
ha.^  often  been  called  a  club  But,  for  any- 
one who  spends  more  than  a  few  weeks 
It:  this  Chamber  or  in  the  ofTlce  or  com- 
mittee rooms,  where  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate s  work  is  done,  the  club  is  also  a 
family  and.  as  in  a  family,  one  of  tlie 
hardest  words  in  the  English  language  to 
pronounce  ls  goodbye  It  will  be  said 
many  times  in  this  city,  by  and  to  good 
men  and  women  of  both  parties  Their 
departures  ma\  be  entirely  voluntary  or 
they  may  be  the  result  of  a  realinement 
of  voter  sentiment  by  which  our  system 
periodically  refreshes  lUself.  but.  what- 
ever, the  rea,son,  they  cannot  depart  from 
this  family  without  an  expression  of  our 
gratitude  and  our  lasUng  afTection 

The  Senate  is  not  a  vacuum,  just  the 
opposite,  there  are  differences  here 
There  is  partisanship,  and  as  the  late 
Adlai  Steven.son  once  said.  "Thank  God 
for  parli.san.>^hip  for  it  is  the  life  blood  of 
de.aiocracy  Here,  however  profound  our 
disagreements,  they  are  tempered  by 
civility  and  administered  by  friendship 
No  partv  affilialion,  no  ideological  labor 
can  begin  to  match  our  common  alle- 
giance to  the  country  or  the  political 
process  we  try  to  make  reflect  the  best 
uithin  each  of  us 

Abraham  RiBicorr  is  such  a  man,  ad- 
mired by  his  colleagues  for  hLs  reason 
his  ability  to  bring  opposing  views  to- 
gether, iind  his  capacity  to  di.scover  new 
needs,  including  an  economy  le.ss  regu- 
lated and  more  productive 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  had 
the  optKirtunity  to  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  with  my  good  friend  from 
Connecticut,  and  I  can  sav  unequivo- 
cablv  that  his  presence  will  be  greatl.\ 
mi.s.sed 

For  the  past  18  years  Senator  RiBicorr 
has  served  his  State  and  his  Nation  with 
dignity  and  decency  His  record  of  pub- 
lic service  Is  a  litany  of  superior  achieve- 
ment the  Governor  of  his  State,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Cabinet  officer  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and,  as  a  Mt'mber  of  the 
Senate  for  the  past  18  years  Although 
he  will  be  elsewhere,  Abe's  record  of 
public  service  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
as  an  enduring  standard  for  all  who 
strive  to  serve  their  fellow  countrymen 

Over  our  years  of  service  together  I 
have  come  to  admire  Abe  RiBicorr  as  an 
imaginative  legislator,  as  a  man  who  was 
always  willing  to  set  aside  partisan  dif- 
ferences for  the  sake  of  principle,  and  as 
a  man  who  always  put  the  good  of  our 
Nation  above  all  else 

In  closing  I  will  simply  add  that  the 
laws  Abe  has  written  or  helped  to  write 
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and  the  example  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try Will  extend  to  Influence  future  gen- 
erations and  help  to  shape  the  customs 
and  attitudes  of  future  Senates. 

And  so.  Mr  President,  although  it  Is 
ditTicult  to  do.  I  say  goodbye  to  Abe 
RiBicorr  and  wish  he  and  his  lovely  wife 
Casey  a  happy,  fruitful,  and  successful 
future 

EFFECT    OF    PAPERWORK    REDUC- 
TION ACT  ON  TVA 

Mr  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  Senate's  recent  action 
in  passing  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1980  It  is  essential  that  the  amount  of 
time  and  money  expended  by  Federal 
agencies  in  disseminating  information  be 
limited  to  essential  and  effective  trans- 
actions 

However,  1  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  impact  of  this  legislation  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  electric 
power  program.  The  TVA  power  pro- 
gram IS  financed  solely  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  and  does 
not  receive  appropriated  funds.  Congress 
has  required  TVA  to  keep  its  power  rates 
as  low  as  possible  and  has  delegated  this 
responsibility  to  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors In  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Board  has  found  certain  types 
of  information  to  be  necessary  in  man- 
aging the  power  program  in  a  business- 
like manner 

In  this  matter.  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically of  such  things  as,  first,  the  an- 
nual and  monthly  financial  reports 
filed  With  TVA  by  TVA's  municipal  and 
cooperative  distributors;  second,  the 
research  surveys  used  in  con,junctlon 
with  TVA's  solar  programs;  third, 
the  customer  response  forms  and  surveys 
used  in  conjunction  with  TVA's  load- 
management  demonstration  activities; 
fourth,  the  collection  of  information 
from  homeowners  and  businesses  in 
conjunction  wnth  TVA's  home  weatherl- 
zation  and  commercial  and  industrial 
con.servation  programs;  and  fifth,  other 
collections,  management,  or  use  of  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  economical 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  TVA 
power  program 

Under  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1980.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  the  au- 
thority to  review  the  routine  informa- 
tion flow  from  Federal  agencies.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  unique  nature  of 
the  TVA  power  program,  I  would  ask 
that  the  Director  give  TVA  every  consid- 
eration for  exemption  from  this  act  in 
the  previously  mentioned  areas 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.s.see  that  the  Director  of  OMB  does 
have  the  authority  to  act  expeditiously 
on  the  kind  of  information  collection 
requests  you  have  listed  It  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  to  hampier  nec- 
essary information  How  in  Federal  agen- 
cies I  believe  the  Senator  will  find  that 
the  legislation  is  designed  to  eliminate 
duplicative  and  unnecessary  burden- 
some information  requests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Tennes.see. 


I  would  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  that  I  agree  that  the 
requirements  of  the  TVA  power  program 
are  different  than  other  Federal  pro- 
grams and  that  the  Director  of  OMB 
should  carefully  consider  how  to  insure 
that  the  TVA's  information  needs  are 
met  without  unnecessarily  burdening 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee  or  unduly 
hampering  the  operations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority 


WORLDWIDE  COAL  USE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  coal  caucus  was  pleased  to 
meet  today  with  the  American  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Coal  Industry  Advisory 
Board,  an  advisory  board  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency.  The  CIAB  was 
established  to  provide  practical  advice 
on  how  the  lEA  objective  of  doubling 
coal  production  and  use  by  1990  is  to  be 
achieved.  The  board  is  composed  of  33 
individuals  from  major  coal-related  in- 
dustries around  the  world,  including 
coal  companies,  electric  utilities,  manu- 
facturing companies  and  national  coal 
and  electric  boards,  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  in  this  effort. 

In  May  1979,  member  nations  of  the 
lEA  adopted  a  set  of  principles  calling 
for  the  doubling  of  coal  production  and 
use  by  1990,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  preserving  the  environment 
These  principles  were  affirmed  by  the 
participants  at  the  Venice  summit  meet- 
ing in  June  1980.  This  goal  of  increased 
coal  use  is  to  be  accomplished  primarily 
through  minimizing  the  use  of  oil  for 
electricity  generation  and  encouraging 
the  construction  of  new  coal-fired  power- 
plants.  In  addition,  high  priority  is  to 
be  placed  on  research  and  development 
and  the  rapid  commercialization  of 
advanced  coal  technologies. 

The  Coal  Industry  Advisory  Board  has 
concentrated  its  initial  study  on  ob- 
stacles which  constrain  increased  coal 
use.  It  established  six  working  groups  to 
examine  the  problems  of  production 
environmental  restraints,  transportation 
requirements,  international  trade,  coal 
use  and  research  and  development  The 
findings  of  these  working  groups  have 
provided  the  basis  for  the  first  report  of 
the  board  to  the  lEA 

This  report  is  valuable  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  international  energy  secu- 
rity. The  study  concludes  that  prompt 
and  positive  action  is  required  to  accel- 
erate the  worldwide  shift  from  oil  to 
coal,  and  sets  forth  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations to  advance  that  goal.  The 
97th  Congress  will  be  asked  to  address 
the  issues  of  port  improvements,  up- 
grading rail  facilities,  and  unwinding 
excessive  environmental  and  land  use 
regulations,  I  commend  the  American 
representatives  to  this  important  inter- 
national commission  for  their  hard 
work  and  significant  contribution  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  their  rec- 
ommendations carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  entitled  "Retort  of  the  Coal 
Industry  Advisory  Board  to  the  Inter- 


national Energy  Agency  Ministers"   be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  it£  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repwrt 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Report    or    thi    Coal    Indobtrt    Advisort 

Board     to     the     Intcrnational     EtrmcT 

AOKNCT    MlKISTDlS 

PART   I — COAL    ACTION    PROGRAMME 

iJicreased  coal  production  and  use 
An    international   objective 

7%«  world  energy  outlook  ha,a  worsened 
considermbly  over  Uie  pact  two  years  and 
the  lEA  believes  thst  the  world  oU  market 
will  be  in  a  very  fra^ie  balance  at  best 
over  the  coming  decade  Basic  changes  in 
the  use  of  energy  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
reduce  dependence  on  oil  Stronger  conser- 
vation measures  and  determined  efforts  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  all  energy 
sources  are  essential  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  sustained  and  balanced  economic 
growth 

There  is  a  great  danger  that  the  effect  of 
the  current  recession  will  remove  the  sense 
of  urgency  in  developing  aJternstlve  sources 
of  energy  It  Is  critical  that  the  Impetus 
toward  reducing  reliance  on  oil  be 
maintained. 

Coal  has  a  particularly  Important  role  to 
play  in  this  process  for  the  following  reasons: 

Reserves  are  abundant  and  widely  dis- 
persed, mostly  within  the  industrialised 
countries 

Coal  is  already  widely  used  for  electricity 
generation  and  large  Industrial  Installations 
In  the  long  term,  new  combustion  technol- 
ogies and  the  conversion  of  coal  to  syn- 
thetic gas  and  liquid  fuel  will  lead  to  an 
even  greater  market  penetration  of  coal. 

Coal  Is  and  should  continue  to  t>e  com- 
mercially attractive  for  utilities  and  large 
Industrial  users  In  moet  nations,  providing 
the  additional  costs  necessary  to  meet  envi- 
ronmental standards  are  not  excessive 

Expanded  production,  trade  and  use  of 
coal  would  have  a  major  positive  Influence 
on  economic  growth 

Although  primarily  concerned  with  the 
development  of  coal  within  the  OECD.  the 
CIAB  recognises  the  Importance  of  coal  as 
an  energy  option  and'  potential  ex,port 
commodity  for  many  developing  countries 
where  growth  expectations  are  currently  con- 
strained by  the  high  price  of  oil  A  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  coal  production,  use  and 
trade  should  lead  to  Increased  opportunities 
for  such  countries  thus  further  easing  the 
world  energy  situation 

The  role  of  the  CIAB 
The  CIAB  was  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  to  provide  practical 
advice  on  how  the  objective  of  doubling  coal 
production  and  use  by  1990  and  tripling  it 
by  the  end  of  the  century  is  to  be  achieved 
The  Board  Is  composed  of  33  individuals  from 
major  coal-related  Industries  around  the 
world  Including  coal  companies;  electric 
utilities,  steel,  oil  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies; and  national  coal  and  electric  boards 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
work  of  the  CIAB 

At  Its  first  meeting  in  April  of  1980,  the 
Board  agreed  that  It  would  concentrate  Its 
attention  on  the  potential  for  a  substantial 
expansion  In  the  production  use  and  trade 
of  thermal  coal  and  on  how  obstacles  that 
might  constrain  such  expansion  could  be 
constructively  addressed  It  established  six 
Worlclng  Groups  to  examine  coal  use;  pro- 
duction; environmental  issues;  Infrastruc- 
ture requirements;  International  trade;  and 
research  and  development  Tlie  findings  of 
these  'Working  Groups,  summarized  In  Part 
IT  have  provided  the  basis  for  this  first 
report  of  the  CIAB  to  lEA  Energy  Ministers 
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The   Working   Groups   hove   drawn   heavily 
on    the    d»t»    In    the    World    Co*l    Study- 
Coal— Bridge     to     the     Future   —  for     their 
working  uaumplton.^    The  CIAB  appreciates 
the  cooperation  of  the   WOCOL  »tair 

Tha  CIAB  haa  thua  fajr  focuaad  lU  atten- 
tion on  therms  coal  and  lla  ability  to  reduce 
oil  oonaumptlon  While  some  oil  Ls  UMd  In 
blaat  (umac«a.  the  quantities  are  unall  In 
coD^parlaoii  lo  the  total  Therefore,  metal- 
lurgical coal  haa  not  b««n  the  subject  of 
direct  ntudv  by  the  CIAB  eirept  where  I'-s 
produ^-tlon  or  tranaportatlon  may  have  im- 
pact on  the  growth  In  the  u»e  of  thermal 
coal 

The  CI.\B  wUhM  to  thank  aaaoclates  of  the 
member*  and  the  lEA  Secretariat  for  the 
aaaUtance  provided  to  the  Working  Groups 
Conctunonj  of  the  CIAB 
The  Coal  Indujlry  Advlaory  Board  wel- 
come* the  commitment  by  governmetiu  to 
the  Principles  for  lEA  Action  on  Coal  In 
May  1979  and  the  more  ret-enr  De<-laratlon 
of  the  Venice  Summit  which  called  for  the 
doubling  of  coal  production  and  use  by  lt'90 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  preserv- 
ing our  environment  While  the  --oal  reserves 
to  support  this  expansion  exist  the  cTAB 
finds  that  prompt  and  positive  ac'.loti  is  re- 
quired to  accelerate  the  shift  from  i>l!  to 
coal  If  this  does  not  happen  the  goal  for 
1990  will  not  be  met 

The  main  use  for  thermal  coal  until  3000 
win  be  In  electric  utilities  for  which  ooal 
IS  an  economically  attractive  fuel  Industrial 
markeu.  although  occupying  a  smaller  role, 
represent  an  Important  and  growing  sector 
In  some  coiuitrles  space  heating  require- 
ments which  now  rely  heavily  on  oil  as  a 
source  of  energy  can  be  met  by  using  coal 
through  district  heating  omblned  heat  and 
power  electricity  etc  The  conversion  of  coal 
to  gas  and  liquid  form  wU:  become  an  in- 
creasingly lmp<irtan!  fac-or 

The  objective  of  triplli  g  coal  use  bv  JOOO 
requires  that  major  actions  be  taken  Most 
important  coai-flred  generarinj;  i-apaclty 
within  the  OECD  niu»".  increase  significantly 
and  many  exlstlnic  facilit.e*  riuut  hr  con- 
verted to  coal-nrln»j  It  n  >*  appears  that 
coal-fired  generating  lapacity  will  have  to  b«' 
Increased  over  the  next  30  years  from  350 
OWe   at    present    to   about    llOO   OWe 

The  objective  of  doubling  coal  use  by  1990 
win  be  dlfBcult  to  achieve  as  there  Is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Klven  the  prese.  t  state 
of  planning  and  required  lead  times  suW- 
clent  coal-fired  generating  capacity  can  be  In 
operstlcn   by    199f) 

The  major  constraint  for  achieving  dou- 
bling and  tripling  of  roa!  use  bv  1990  «nd 
JOOO  respectively  may  well  be  the  existence 
of  uncertainties  facing  electric  utilities  thar 
are  inhiaitlng  investments  in  generating 
capacity  These  uncertainties  arise  from  a 
number  of  sources  including 

The  future  demand   for  electricity 
The  relative  roles  of  coal  and  nuclear  p^wer 
Environmental    concerns    a'^out    emissions 
waste   disposal   and    land    use 

Lengthening  leid  times  caused  by  regula- 
tory procedures 

Questions  arising  about  the  future  avail- 
ability  of    natural    ^ras 

The  CIAB  concludes  that  these  uncer- 
tainties can  be  signincantly  reduced  bv  firm 
and  prompt  g  .vernmeni  and  Industry  actmn 

Substantial  Investments  win  also  have  to 
be  made  m  other  parts  of  the  coal  chain  m 
particular  for  coal  logistic  Infrastructure 
which  is  currently  a  major  bottleneck  and 
development  of  coal  mines  At  the  present 
time  coal  producers  and  investors  in  the 
lnfrastru?ture  chain  public  or  private  are 
hesitant  to  make  the  necessary  Investments 
In  view  of  the  above  uncertainties  and  lack 
of   clear    long-term    government    policies 


Achievement  of  these  objectives  will  also 
require  the  development  of  a  free  and  com- 
petitive International  trade  In  thermal  coal 
This  is  particularly  challenging  since  until 
re-ently  virtually  all  coal  moving  In  sea- 
borne International  trade  has  t)e«n  metal- 
lurgical coal  The  characteristics  of  metal- 
lurglcai  coal  trade  are  different  from  thi>se 
of  thermal  coal  In  terirui  of  quality  the 
customers  and  the  handling  requirements 
Therefore  the  development  of  a  trade  m 
thermal  coal  is  not  merely  an  exteaslon  of 
the  present  trade  in  metallurgical  coal 

There  arc  a  number  of  existing  and  po- 
tential obstarie.s  to  the  timely  developmen: 
of  the  capability  to  mine  and  trade  coal 
in  the  required  amounts  !n  addition  to  the 
market  uncer'alntles  noted  abo\e.  these  In- 
clude conceriui  about 

Environmental  land  use  and  permitting 
[  rocedures  that  delay  the  de^elopment  of 
ne*  mines  and  i«so<ined  infrastructure  in 
6ome    cases    ninrr    'han    necessary 

The  stability  of  royalty  and  taxation  p<5ll- 
cle^ 

Reliability  of  international  contracts 
Shortages  n{  skilled  manpower 
1  r«nsportatlon  costs 

I:i  some  cases  limitations  on  access  to 
re»<-rves  »(ilch  derue  fnim  government  leas- 
ing policies 

Availability  of  capital  m  those  countries 
which  limit  f-artlclpatlon  in  mining  projects 
bv  foreign  m^estori 

These  concerns  must  be  addressed  slmul- 
ianeo\islv  and  ur~ently  In  order  fur  coal  t" 
[lav  Its  rn:e  A  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive action  j-rogramme  for  gi>vernmenls  and 
Industry  is  pe^  essarv 

The  CIAB  recjgnl/es  that  industry  and 
Hii.ernmer'.  Ixjth  hme  important  roles  in 
deilin?  with  these  ob.s'acles  The  principal 
rn'.e  the  CIAB  believes  governments  can 
flay  Is  to  provide  a  stable  buslneAs  environ- 
ment and  framework  within  which  invest- 
ment decisions  at)Out  the  coal  chain  can 
t)e  made  Within  this  framework,  industry 
should  l>e  willing  t<<  make  the  necessary 
long-term  commitments  Furthermore  the 
CIAB  believes  that  financing  for  the  neces- 
sary Investments  can  be  found  provided  that 
there  is  a  srahle  and  attractive  business  en- 
vironment and  that  appropriate  and  secure 
long-term  commitments   are  made 

There  Is  insurtlclent  emphasis  at  present 
on  crial-related  research  development  and 
demt)nstratlon  Efficient  and  a4;gresslve  re- 
search development  and  demonstration  pro- 
grammes along  the  whole  coal  chain  should 
t>e  given  higher  priority  by  both  lndustr\ 
and  governments  This  can  lead  to  greatlv 
Increased  ooal  use  m  existing  and  new  mar- 
kets under  conditions  of  Improved  coals  and 
environmental  acceptability 

Oerierally  speaking  the  environmental 
problems  attendant  on  cc«l  miniry?  trana- 
port«tli>n  and  use  can  be  resolved  with  pres- 
ently available  technologlee  The  costs  to 
consumers  of  complying  with  increasingly 
tighter  environmental  protection  laws  are 
high  and  are  likely  t.i  get  higher  In  some 
cases  standards  have  been  formulated  with 
little  or  no  assessment  of  the  costs  involved 
The  CIAB  l)elleve«  that  appropriate  en- 
vironmental standards  taking  into  account 
overall  coats  and  the  impact  on  Improved 
health  and  safety  need  t<->  be  a  continuing 
area  for  government  attention  However  the 
CIAB  supports  further  efTorts  to  Increase  the 
'lost-eflectlveneBft  of  solving  these  environ- 
mental problems  through  fvirther  research 
and  process  development 

The  CIAB  members  recognize  that  In  or- 
der to  fulfil  the  lEA  coal  objective  and  t<> 
resolve  the  problenra  Identified  above  t^ere 
should  be  s'rengthened  consistent  and  ef- 
fective cooperation  between  governments  and 
Industry  to  stimulate  and  encoura<?e  the  coal 
Industry    There   Is  also  need   for   greater  co- 


operation between  producer*  and  consumers. 
Including  Joint  participation  In  projecu 
as  appropriate  Such  cooperation  win  oon- 
irlbute  to  a  progreaalve  removal  of  uncer- 
tain ues  related  to  coal  development 

Recommrndatlont  to  goitmments 

The  CIAB  recommends  that : 

1  Government*  adopt  measures  to  ensure 
an  increase  In  coal  use  compatible  with  the 
lEA  s  objectives  Implicit  In  the  lEA  s  goals 
to  <iouble  coal  use  by  1990  and  triple  it  by 
the  year  2000  is  a  requirement  for  coal-fired 
generating  capacity  within  the  OECD  coun- 
tries to  increase  from  the  current  level  of 
atKjut  350  GWe  to  about  llOO  GWe  by  the  end 
of  the  century  Although  expressed  inten- 
tions suggest  that  this  level  Is  attainable 
corresponding  commllmenu  are  lacking 

The  CIAB  therefore  recommends  that 
OECD  countries  make  specific  commltmenu 
to  create  conditions  under  which  the  neces- 
sary coal-fired  generating  capacity  can  be 
put  m  place  This  commitment  must  be 
backed  up  by  measure*  to 

Allow  oil  and  gas  prices  to  adjust  to  world 
level*. 

Prohibit  the  construction  of  new  oll-flred 
utility  boilers  for  baseload  and.  wherever 
possible    for  Intermediate  power  generation 

Encourage  the  planned  conversion  of  exist- 
ing oil -fired  boiler*  to  coal,  for  both  utilities 
and    large    industrial    users. 

MaxlmlEe  coal  use  In  large  new  industrial 
boiler*. 

Convert  boiler  facllltle*  on  government 
premises  to  coal 

2  Information  about  coal  use  needs  to  be 
made  available  as  a  top  priority  Regular  re- 
ports of  a  more  specific  nature  than  pres- 
ently available  of  future  plans  for  electricity 
generation  Including  new  capacity  retire- 
ments and  existing  capacity  by  type  Me 
energy  source  and  load  type)  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  lEA  for  subsequent  publication 
Procedure  should  also  be  Instituted  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  data  concern- 
ing coal  use  capabilities  In  the  induitrlal  and 
space  heating  sector 

3  The  coal  producing  and  exporting  gov- 
ernment* adopt  meaaure*  to  permit  an  In- 
crease In  coal  production  and  transportation 
capabilities  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
coal-using  sectors  These  measures  should 
include 

Prr:>vlslon  of  a  stable  climate  In  each  of 
their  countries  for  Investment  In  coal  pro- 
duction  and    transportation 

Clarity   and   continuity  of  energy  policies 
Expanded  and  clarified   leasing  F>ollcles: 
Clear  and  stable  royalty  and  taxation  pol- 
icies 

4  Governments  take  urgent  action  to 
streamline  and  coordinate  administrative 
procedures  at  central  and  local  levels  Influ- 
encing efTlclent  production,  transportation 
and  use  of  coal  TTils  reconunendatlon  ad- 
dresses Itself  particularly  to  regulatory  and 
planning  procedures  Including  those  con- 
cerned  with   protection   of   the  environment 

5  Governments  report  In  more  detail  than 
at  present  to  the  lEA  for  subsequent  pub- 
lication, the  capabilities  of  and  plans  for 
coal  production  and  for  Improvement  to  the 
coal  transportation  Infrastructure  i  in  par- 
ticular railroads  pipelines  and  ports i  to 
move  the  required  amount  of  coal  Into  ex- 
p<:irt  markets 

6  In  countries  where  ex-^anslon  of  produc- 
tion Is  likely  to  outstrip  the  availability  of 
manpower  governments  should  consider  un- 
dertaking steps,  together  with  Industry,  to 
alleviate  this  constraint  Such  steps  could 
Include 

Sunport  for  accelerated  training  programs 
at  all  levels  of  technical  managerial  and 
production  skills. 

Cooperating  with  Industry  to  develop  Im- 
provements   In    productivity    commensurate 
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with     maintenance    of     health    and    safety 
standards. 

Reviewing  Immigration  policies  where  ap- 
propriate 

7  Governments  should  be  prepared  where 
necessary  to  give  adequate  assurances  that 
coal  trade  will  not  be  disrupted  or  restricted 
and  that  they  will  not  take  action  to  alter 
the  terms  of  existing  contracts 

8  Governments  with  speclflc  restrictions 
on  foreign  Investment  and  ownership  should 
corvslder  whether  or  not  such  barrier*  are 
impeding  the  development  of  coal  mines  and 
Infrastructure  If  they  are  Impeding  develop- 
ment, then  the  governments  should  examine 
the  need  to  alleviate  the  barriers 

9  To  the  degree  that  a  government  Is  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  coal  chain,  funds  be 
made  available  for  expansion  as  required  to 
meet  the  TEA'*  coal  use  objectives.  Govern- 
ments should  also  provide  appropriate  sup- 
port for  the  private  sector  to  accelerate  the 
shift  from  oil  to  coal,  for  example  by  means 
of  fiscal  incentives  to  encourage  such  a  shift 

10  Industry  *hould  be  allowed  sufficient 
flexibility  to  develop  technical  solutions  for 
meeting  environmental  requirements  Sta- 
bility of  regulations  be  sought  so  as  not  to 
encumber  present  Investment  decisions  or 
penalise  previous  ones 

11  Governments  should  take  action  to 
solve  and  coordinate  land-use  conflicts,  pri- 
marily In  densely  populated  areas,  with  re- 
spect to  the  planning  and  construction  of 
new  transportation  Bystems.  coal-use  facili- 
ties and  coal  mines  They  should  also  en- 
courage, where  necessary,  regional  and  local 
development  programmes  which  Involve  coal 
facilities  and  required  social  and  physical  In- 
frastructure 

13  Governments  should  stimulate  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
Into  new.  more  efTlclent  and  environmentally 
acceptable  systems  for  mining,  transporting 
and  using  coal,  bearing  In  mind  the  long- 
term  nature  of  these  programmes  They 
should  encourage  International  collabora- 
tion In  such  RD&D  programmes  and  Joint 
projects  to  ensure  the  development  of  new 
technologies  without  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort 

13  Governments  should  facilitate  the 
provision  of  finances  and  technology  to 
Third-World  countries  where  opportunities 
Hist   for  coal   production   and   use 

14  Comprehensive  public  Information 
programmes  be  Initiated  by  Industry  and 
governments  to  obtain  broader  public  sup- 
port for  and  commitment  to  greatly  In- 
creased coal  use 

Recommendations  to  industry 

The  CIAB  recommends  that: 

1  Suppliers,  transporters  and  users  of 
coal  explore  and  enter  Into,  as  appropriate 
to  the  8F>eclflc  situation,  long-term  relation- 
ships such  as  long-term  contracts.  Joint  ven- 
tures, etc  around  which  decisions  concern- 
ing investments  In  the  mining,  movement 
*nd  use  of  coal  can  be  easily   .nade 

3  Electric  utilities  thoroughly  examine 
further  opportunities  for  reducing  the  use 
of  oil  by  using  more  coal  not  only  In  con- 
ventional coal-burning  units  but  also  by 
exploring  and  adopting  new  technologies 
snd  systems  as  they  become  commercially 
available 

3  Industry  urgently  examine  the  shift 
from  oil  to  coal  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority 

4  Industry  be  alert  and  responsive  to  the 
opportunities  that  expanded  use  of  coal  win 
create  for  provision  of  equipment,  supplies 
and  services  (such  as  mining  equipment,  de- 
livery systems,  coal  combustion  and  process- 
ing equipment,  etc  )  Early  involvement  of 
manufacturers  In  development  projects  will 
facilitate  the  timely  supply  of  equipment 

5  Participants  In  various  parts  of  the  coal 
transoortatlon  Infrastructure  be  alert  and 
responsive  to  opportunities  that  an  expanded 


use  of  and  trade  in  coal  will  provide  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  CIAB  Is  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  railroads  and  ports,  and  the 
availability  of  coal  slurry  pipelines,  to  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  growing 
trade  In  thermal  coal  on  land  and  on  tne 
seas 

6  Industry  take  the  initiative  in  acting 
together  with  the  responsible  authorities  to 
minimise  health  and  safety  and  environmen- 
taJ    hajsards    associated    with    the    mining 

•movement  and  use  of  coal 

7  Industry  ensure  that  training  pro- 
grammes are  developed  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  technicians,  skilled  workers  and 
managers  which  will  be  required  with  the  ex- 
pansion In  the  mining  movement  and  use  of 
coal 

8  Research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion be  aggressively  pursued  In  ail  aspects 
of  the  mining,  processing  and  movement  of 
coal  The  benefits  from  such  efforts  may  be 
exF>ected  to  Include: 

Wider  outlets  for  the  use  of  coal 

Lower  costs  to  the  final  consumer 

Higher    labour  productivity,   especially   in 

underground  coal  mining 
Greater  safety  for  those  employed  In  the 

Industry 

Amelioration  of  the  environmental  impact 

of  the  coal  chain 

9  There  Is  a  need  to  Intensify  efforts  to 
monitor,  stimulate  and  publish  R  &  D  work 
in  all  segmenu  of  the  coal  chain  We  sug- 
gest that  this  could  be  achieved  both 
through  the  Increased  activity  of  existing 
lEA  organisations  and  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  professional  body  for  the  partici- 
pation of  individuals  A  group  should  be 
formed  to  Investigate  and  develop  this  con- 
cept 

10  Industry  develop  more  effective  man- 
agement methods  and  programmes  to  pro- 
mote better  Industrial  relations  and  stabil- 
ity of  coal  supply 

11  Industry  cooperate  with  governments 
by  providing  the  appropriate  Information 
concerning  capabilities  and  facilities  In  place 
and  planned  for  the  mining,  processing, 
movement  and  use  of  coal  so  that  govern- 
ments have  the  information  necessary  to  Im- 
plement our  recommendations 

12  Industry  establish  effective  communi- 
cation programmes  to  advise  the  general 
public  of  the  necessity  for  using  coal  and 
for  assuring  the  general  public  that  indus- 
try can  do  what  Is  required  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

13  In  order  to  enhance  the  consistency  and 
reliability  of  supply,  those  In  the  coal  chain, 
fspeclally  users  and  suppliers.  Improve  defi- 
nitions of  coal  quality  for  specification  and 
measurement  purposes  Coal-use  installa- 
tions should  be  designed  In  such  a  way  as 
to  use  as  broad  a  range  of  coals  as  possible 

Sezt  steps  for  the  CIAB 

Convey  the  Findings  of  the  CIAB  to 
Individual  Countries 

This  Report  contains  no  recommendations 
aimed  directly  at  specific  problems  In  partic- 
ular countries  It  was  considered  appropriate 
to  focus  the  conclusions  and  reommenda- 
tlons  for  action  In  this  first  Report  at  the 
overall  probloms,  although  their  resolution 
win  clearly  require  each  country  to  under- 
take Its  own  programmes 

However,  the  six  Working  Groups  of  the 
CTAB  considered  a  number  of  issues  and  rec- 
ommendations specific  to  one  country  or 
another  The  discussions  at  the  various 
Working  Group  meetings  have  given  the 
members  new  perspectives  and  Insights  Into 
probems  in  their  own  countries  The  CIAB 
believes  that  these  Insights  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  action  In  specific  countries 
are  of  critical  Importance  They  should  be 
followed  up  by  the  lEA  In  Its  review  of  mem- 
ber countries'  coal  policies,  and  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  In  each  country. 


Therefore,  the  CIAB  is  suggesting  that  Its 
members  meet  as  soon  as  possible  with 
energy  ministers  to  discuss  the  specific  con- 
clusion* and  recommendations  for  action  m 
that  country  as  developed  by  the  six  Work- 
ing Groups, 

Convey  the  Conclusions  and  Recommenda- 
tions to  Industry 
The  individual  member*  of  the  CIAB  are 
involved  In  Industry  aBalra  In  their  own 
countries  in  many  different  way*.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  CIAB  has  the  task  to  convey  the 
findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  CIAB  to  industry  Special  attention 
should  t>e  paid  to  finding  way*  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  to  industry  In  this 
report. 

Examine  the  lEA  Review  of  Member  Coun- 
tries' Performance  In  Accordance  With  the 
Principles  for  lEA  Action  on  Coal 
The  CIAB  has  concluded  that  the  1990  ooal 
use  objective  may  not  be  achieved  unless  In- 
vestment In   coal   use  facilities  is  cubstan- 
tlally  Increased  In  the  near  future    The  lEA 
will   be  conducting  a  review  of  each  coun- 
try's progress  in  meeting  that  objective   The 
CIAB  recommends  that  it  examine  the  re- 
sults of   this   review   at   an   early   stage   and 
report    at    its   next    meeting   on    Its   recom- 
mendations for  solving  problems  identified 
in  the  review  process 

Follow-up  This  Report 

At  Its  next  meeting,  CIAB  members  will 
also  repKjrt  on 

The  results  of  their  efforts  to  convey  the 
country-fpeclfic  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations to  governments 

Conclusions  about  pn>gress  being  made  In 
implementing  the  recommendations  to  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  in  this  Repwrt 

Recommendations   for   further   actions   to 
re-olve  specific  bottlenecks  in  the  coal  chain 
Set   Up  Task  Forces  to  Examine  Issues  Re- 
lated lo  Coal  Use.  Production  and  Infra- 
structure 

The  CIAB  has  concluded  that  a  regular 
flow  of  improved  information  on  aspects  of 
the  coal  chain  is  necejsary  It  has  recom- 
mended that  governments  submit  such  in- 
formation to  the  lEA;  that  Industry  co- 
operate In  providing  such  information  to 
governments  and  that  this  information  be 
published  by  the  lEA 

In  addition  the  CIAB  has  concluded  that 
further  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  substance  of  several  matters  on  which 
Working  Group*  have  already  reported,  on  a 
global  and  country-specific  basis 

The  CIAB  has  therefore  set  up  continuing 
task  forces  on  coal  use.  production  and  in- 
frastructure, both  to  advise  and  assist  the 
lEA  as  to  its  methods  and  structure*  for  col- 
lecting, analysing  and  publishing  informa- 
tion on  those  subjects,  and  to  continue  con- 
sideration of  substantive  issues  in  the  areas 
of  coal   use,  production  and   infrastructure 

Neither  the  CIAB  nor  these  task  force*  will 
be  Involved  in  the  collection  or  u»e  of  any 
specific  data,  nor  will  the  confidential  or 
proprietary  data  of  any  company  or  entity 
collected  by  the  lEA  be  made  available  to 
them. 

Study  Industrial  Use  of  Coal 
Time  has  not  permitted  the  CIAB  lo  focus 
on  the  use  of  coal  In  Industry  to  the  desired 
extent  A  Task  Force  has  been  set  up  to  ex- 
amine this  Important  issue  and,  In  partic- 
ular, to  review — 

The  potential  for  coal  use  in  large  energy- 
intensive  Industrie*  isuch  as  iron  and  steel, 
cement,  chemicals,  pulp  and  paper). 

Obstacles  to  increased  coal  use  and  way* 
m  which  they  might  be  reduced 

The  study  will  focus  on  both  new  and  ex- 
isting processes  both  for  industrial  produc- 
tion and  for  coal  use  Results  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  next  meeting  of  the  CIAB 
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PABT  II— BXKunVl  BVUUAMI   OF  THI  riNDINUS 
or     TMt     CI*»      WOBM.ING      CBOIPB 

Th*  CIAB  in  April  e«t»bll»he(l  »U  WorH- 
ing  Oroup*  to  »i>»eM  poientl»l  con«lr»lnl«  c 
eip«nde<l  co«l  u.«  »nd  »<lvl»f  on  (u.»  »ucr. 
conitr«lnt»  might   t)*  »llevl»led 

Th«M  aroup*  addresied  the  Bubjfct  »r*«.s 
of    u»«.     production.     infrMtnicMire      iradr 
environment    md  R   *  D 

These  Reportji  »re  summarised  In  thl«  a«c- 
tlon  of  the  CIAB  Report 

WorkinQ    Group    on    Coal    Vir 

Th«  Working  Oroup  on  Coal  t'»e  aaaesaed 
the  pro«p«cM  for  coal  uae  In  19«0  and  3000 


on  the  basl*  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  14 
countrlea  which.  In  1978.  accounted  for  H"? 
percent  of  lot»i  coal  use  within  the  OECD 
The  queatlonnalre  asked  for  a  breakdown  of 
coal  use  according  to  4  major  categories 
electricity  and  heat,  industrial  steam  and 
hot  water  use  Iron  and  steel  Industry  ii.se 
and  coal  processing  Countries  were  aUo  re- 
quested to  comment  on  the  supporting 
policy  framework  and  potential  obstacles  tn 
Increased  coal  use  The  Working  Group  com- 
pared the  results  of  the  questionnaire  with 
the  results  of  the  recent  World  Coal  Stvidy 
I  WOCOLI 

The  summary  results  are  shown  In  Table 
1  below 
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The  responses  to  the  CIAB  questionnaire 
Indicate  a  potential  to  double  coal  use  by 
1990  and  almost  triple  It  by  2000  The  esti- 
mates for  19W0  are  considerably  higher  tbsn 
the  estimates  presented  in  the  WOCOL  re- 
port, particularly  tor  electricity  and  hea; 
generation  Thli  dltTerence  Is  almost  en- 
tirely attributable  to  a  invjch  higher  esllmair 
for  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  the 
CTAB  questionnaire  than  was  made  In  the 
WOCOL  report  But  the  report  cautions  ihs' 
the  estimates  do  not  appear  to  be  based 
on  investment  decisions  The  Working  Oroup 
on  Coal  Use  did  not  collect  detailed  infor- 
mation on  expected  capacltv  expan.sion  in 
the  electricity  generating  sector  and  this 
haa  created  some  dlfnculty  in  evaluiitiiig  the 
feasibility  of  the  country  projectlon.t  for 
coal  use  tn  that  sector 

Both  the  report  of  the  Working  Oroup  and 
the  WOCOL  study  show  a  greatly  Increased 
role  tor  coal  conversion  cowards  the  end  of 
the  century  but  it  Is  clear  that  this  will 
not  play  a  major  role  In  the  tripling  of  coal 
use  by  that  date 

The  Working  Group  report  notes  a  number 
of  potential  obstacles  that  might  constralii 
the  us*  of  coal  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  most  serious  were  Ions  and 
coetly  delays  brought  about  by  environmen- 
tal and  permitting  procedural  requirements 
a.s  well  as  dlffloiltleR  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
posal of  ash  and  other  wa.stes  from  burn- 
ing coal  It  was  also  recf>gnl7ed  that  the  po- 
tential for  coal  use  In  electricity  generation 
is  afTected  bv  the  current  \uirertalnty  In 
manv  countries  over  the  pace  at  which  nu- 
clear power  Is  Ukelv  to  expand 

Working    group   on    coal    production 

The  Working  Oroup  iised  as  a  bench-mark 
the  higher  set  of  estimates  of  production  ca- 
pability contained  In  the  World  Coal  Study 
I  WOCOL-Case  B)  which  approximates  to  the 
target  adopted  by  Heads  of  State  at  Venice 
in  June  of  1980  It  Identified  and  marked  a 
number  of  potential  constralnt.s  to  coal  pro- 
duction and  recommended  actions  aimed  at 
the  removal  of  these  constraints  The  Oroup 
concluded  that  without  such  action,  coai 
availability  to  OECD  countries  could  fall 
short  of  the  target  adapted  bv  some  10  per- 
cent of  the  total 

Market     uncertainty    was    considered     the 


single  most  important  constraint  by  tnis 
Working  Oroup  While  coal  producers  are 
prepared  to  make  the  invejttmenl.s  required 
to  expand  coal  production  they  have  yet  to 
see  firm  commitments  to  build  coal-nreci 
capacity  on  the  scale  required  There  Is  a 
real  danger  that  this  absence  of  commitment 
win  delay  investment  in  new  production  1«- 
cUltle;.  and  create  a  supply  shortfall  If  lhl^ 
delay  exlend«  to  infrastructure  facilities  me 
resulting  InetTlclencles  in  the  supply  chain 
could  exacerbate  the  situation  Uncertainly 
could  be  reduced  by  the  publication  of  in- 
formation about  existing  and  planned  in- 
vestments In  coal  using  facilities  particu- 
larly m  the  electric  utllin  market  the  larg- 
est coal  market  In  the  next   two  de,-ades 

Costs  and  pricing  emerged  as  the  second 
most  serious  potential  constraint  fin  severs; 
counts  In  some  countries  the  competitive 
position  of  coal  Is  distorted  bv  the  control  ol 
oil  and  ga.s  prices  below  world  levels  How- 
ever, of  more  general  significance  several 
countries  expressed  concern  that  arbitrary 
increase.s  In  governments!  taxation  and  roy- 
alty policies  would  distort  their  competitive 
position  and  reduce  or  delay  Investment  on 
a  world  scale  the  consequence  would  be  a 
supply  shortfall 

Inadequate  infrastructure  facilities  were 
noted  as  a  problem  since  they  could  Increase 
the  costs  to  consumers  and  destabilise  the 
market  The  patentlal  impact  of  this  con- 
straint i.s  expected  to  be  greatest  m  the  two 
countries  expec  ted  to  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  world  trade  In  coal  In  the  next 
lwent\  vears  the  United  .States  find  Austra- 
lia Indeed.  It  Is  estimated  that  United  States 
exports  of  steam  coal  In  1980  will  be  st.me  U) 
million  tons  less  than  thev  might  have  bet-n 
without  existing  port  congestion 

Environmental  constraints  related  to  coal 
production  are  .seen  a.s  moderate  or  serious 
constraints  bv  several  Working  Oroup  mem- 
bers and  regarded  as  requiring  continuous 
review  as  output  exp.inds  to  ensure  that  the 
OECD  re-ommendtttlons  nn  coal  and  the  en- 
vironment regarding  the  adoption  of  a  cost- 
benefit  approach    are  followed 

Proposal'  for  the  opening  of  new  mines  are 
required  to  go  through  Increasingly  lengthy 
consultation  procedures  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary permits  and  planning  permission  At 
present    these   procedures  account    for  some 


20  30  percent  of  the  total  lead  time  between 
the  derision  to  Invest  and  the  commence- 
ment of  produiion  The  need  for  some  form 
of  procedure  to  consider  the  interest  of  those 
involved  IS  not  questioned  but  positive  steps 
to  streamline  the  process  are  stroii);]? 
recommended 

While  a  shortage  of  lnvestrr>ent  funds  Is  not 
considered  as  a  general  constraint  to  the  ex- 
pan- Ion  of  coal  output  the  Oroup  noted  ih»; 
r-sirlctlons  on  foreign  capital  Investment  It, 
Australia  and  Canada  would  exclude  certain 
<apltal  resources  that  could  otherwise  pliv 
an  important  role  in  the  expansion  of  coal 
produ.i  Ion 

.sever.\l  countries,  notably  Australia  and 
Canada  reifard  labour  as  a  serious  constraint 
and  concern  Is  expressed  that  an  adequate 
'upply  of  stiltably  trained  technicians  man- 
agers and  skilled  workers  will  not  be  avall- 
a'lle  unless  specific  Initiatives  are  undertaken 
bv  private  industry  and   or  by  government 

Physical  reserves  are  not  considered  a  con- 
straint In  any  of  the  nve  major  OECD  coal- 
producing    ctnintrles    In     the    30-year    time 
frame  considered  In  this  study   However   due 
to  the  leasing  and  land-uae  policies  of  ih* 
United  States  government    acceaa  to  reserves 
Is  viewed  as  a  moderate  constraint  on  United 
States  coal  output  afUr  1990    Fifty  percent 
of  United  States  coal  reserves  are  located  in 
the  western   United  States  where  85  percent 
of    the    coal    is   on    government-owned    lands 
and  development  of  an  additional   15  25  per- 
cent  of  non-federal   western  coal   Is  dlrectK 
controlled    by    the   government    bv    virtue  of 
the  chequerboard  ownership  patterns 
Infra^trtirturr  working  group 
The  Working  Oroup  on  Infrastructure  as- 
sessed Inland  transportation  capabilities  and 
port   facilities  with   the  view  to  determining 
their  adequacy  to  support  a  subsUntlal  In- 
crease In  International  trade  In  thermal  coa! 
In    this    asaessment     the    Oroup    gave    heavy 
emphasis   to   the   very   significant   economies 
of  scale  that    would  accompany  an  Increase 
In  use  of  verv  large  vessels    estimating  that 
ships  of  150  000  dwt  would  reduce  unit  trans- 
portation costs  by  35  to  50  percent  as  com- 
pared to  shlpn  of  70  000  dwt    The  Oroup  ti- 
pressed    concern    that    Infrastructure    could 
become   the    mr«t    serious   t>ottleneck    In   the 
entire  coal  chain  and   If  this  were  to  happen 
It   could  be  difficult  to  maintain   reasonable 
landed  coal  prices  when  considering  the  need 
for  a  rapldiv  growing  market  for  thermal  coa! 
The  Group  felt    In  general    that  many  of 
the  potential  dlfTlcultlea  associated  with   the 
timelv  development   of  adequate   Inland  de 
llverv  and   pxirf   systems  could  and  would  be 
resolved  so  long  as 

Adequate  long-term  arrmngemente  between 
buyers  and  sellers  could  bt  agreed  as  a  basis 
of  support  for  the  necesaary  Investments 
and 

An  overall  public  policy  framework  exists 
that  would  provide  certainty  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  would  not  be  changed  In  a  way 
that  rendered  necessary  Infrastructure  de- 
velopment unprofitable 

It  was  recognised  however  that  providing 
the  required  Infrastructure  given  the  very 
rapid  growth  envisaged  in  thermal  coal  move- 
ment would  require  a  coherent  policy  ap- 
proach fo  Infrastructure  development  to- 
gether with  measures  to  reduce  the  long  lead 
times  that  exist  in  some  countries 

TTie  Wo'king  Group  also  made  a  numt)er  of 
observations  regarding  the  situation  in  par- 
ticular countries    For  example 

lai  with  regard  to  port  facilities  It  was 
felt  that  ixlstmg  ports  on  the  east  and  south 
coasts  of  the  United  States  should  be  deep- 
ened to  providi  access  for  larger  vessels  The 
lack  of  adequate  port  facilities  In  the  west- 
ern United  States  was  also  noted    It  was  fell 
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that  Prince  Rupert  ion  the  west  co«st  of 
Canada  I  should  be  developed  as  a  major  ex- 
port port  The  Oroup  also  felt  that  a  high 
priority  needs  to  be  given  to  expanding  Aus- 
tralian porto  to  deal  with  anticipated  coal 
exports  in  the  period  after  1985  and.  In  par- 
ticular, that  Australian  authorities  should 
give  greater  consideration  to  larger  ships  In 
iheir  port  planning 

On  the  Importing  side  the  Oroup  expressed 
the  view  that  the  most  economical  way  of 
receiving  coal  would  app>ear  to  be  by  super- 
p<jrts  and  suggested  that  consideration 
shovild  be  given  to  the  development  of  at 
'east  one  swperport  In  north-west  Europe  and 
one  superporl  in  the  Mediterranean 

ibi  with  regard  to  inland  transportation 
networks,  considerable  concern  was  expressed 
that  the  existing  railroad  network  might 
prove  to  be  a  serious  constraint  on  coal 
movement,  particularly  in  the  United  Stales 
and  western  Canada  Potential  Impediments 
to  expansion  of  rail  capacity  in  these  areas 
require  nttentlon  together  with  alternative 
means  of  inland  transportation  such  as  slurry 
pipelines 

Further  consideration  of  inland  transpor- 
tation problems  In  Europe  Is  also  required, 
taking  Into  account  the  (>osslble  movement 
towards  sUf)erport8  It  wag  suggested  that 
internal  dlttrlbutlon  syst-ems  need  Improve- 
ment in  Germany.  Swliaerland  and  Austria 
The  report  noted  the  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  shipbuilding  Industry  that 
would  arise  from  expansion  of  trade  In  ther- 
mal coal  on  the  scale  envisaged  A  trend  to 
much  larger  ships  will  probably  require  com- 
mltmenU  by  users  to  either  ownership  or 
long-term  charter  arrangements 

/nfcrnoftorui/  trade  working  group 
The  Working  Oroup  addressed  the  Inter- 
national trade  Implications  of  the  working 
assumption  adopt«d  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  CIAB  that  world  coal  consumption  could 
double  by  1990  and  triple  by  2000  This  Im- 
plies a  higher  rate  of  Increase  for  Interna- 
tional trade,  from  the  present  level  of  300 
million  tons  to  4«6  million  tons  In  1990  and 
1000  million  tons  in  3000  Trade  In  thermal 
coal  is  likely  to  grow  tnore  quickly  than  trade 
in  metallurgical  coal,  which  today  accounts 
tor  about   two-thirds  of   total   coal   trade 

The  Working  Orouj^  decided  to  make  the 
figures  contained  In  the  report  of  the  World 
Coal  Study  and  examine  and  express  Its  views 
on  these  Including 

Requirements  for  shipping  and  port  load- 
ing and  unloading  facilities 

Finance  for  International  trade  Including 
transport 

Flows  of  coal  in  International  trade  includ- 
ing economics 
Special  factors  In  the  Third  World 
Government  contribution  to  achieving  the 
general  objectives 
Actions  by  Industry 

It  was  considered  that  the  very  ambitious 
targets  for  the  growth  in  International  trade 
could  be  achieved  provided  that  governments 
and  Industry  take  the  required  action  forth- 
with to  establish  an  International  climate 
which  will  permit  expansion  of  trade  on  this 
scale  to  convince  the  public  that  the  export 
of  natural  resources  which  this  Implies  Is 
acceptable  and  to  make  the  necessary  Invest - 
menu  In  particular  In  view  of  the  lead 
times  involved,  early  decisions  need  to  be 
made  on  the  necessary  Investments,  both  at 
the  producing  and  consuming  ends  and  the 
governments  concerned  must  take  prompt 
steps  to  establish  a  favourable  International 
resrime 

There  Is  a  danger  that  the  effect  of  the 
current  recession  and  of  energy  conserva- 
tion may  remove  the  sense  of  urgency  In 
developing  coal  supplies  to  substitute  for  oil. 
our  prime  objective  The  current  recession 
also  seems  likely  to  delay  business  decisions 
on  the  necessary  investment  particularly 
on  the  Installation  of  new  coal  buring  equip- 


ment and  this  may  delay  the  achievement  o! 
the  targets  unless  specific  measures  are  taken 
to  counteract  It 

Another  cause  of  uncertainty  Is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  exp>ected  volumes  can  be 
loaded  out  of  ports  In  the  United  SUles 
There  were  similar  concerns  expressed 
about  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

The  Working  Oroup  concluded  that  Inter- 
nationally traded  coal  Is  and  will  remaJn 
competitive  with  other  forms  of  energy  for 
many  users,  especially  steam  raising  In  elec- 
tricity generation  and  Industry,  and  that 
financing  of  ships  and  porU  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  problem  The  Oroup  emphasised  the 
need  for  a  stable  investment  climate,  since 
the  lead  times  for  coal  development  and  In- 
frastructure are  long 

The  Oroup  also  noted  that  potential  in- 
vestors In  certain  Third  World  countries 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  face  the  Increased 
r'aks  and  uncertainties  which  tend  to  be 
associated  with  projects  In  these  countries 
One  contribution  to  this  could  be  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  World  Bank  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  need  for  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy by  governments  and  Industry. 

The  Oroup  welcomed  the  commitment 
made  by  the  governments  represented  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  IKA  to  promote  coal 
trade;  It  observed  that  the  practice  of  extra- 
territorial application  of  United  SUtes  legis- 
lation may  be  considered  a  potential  con- 
straint to  world  coal  trade 

The  Group  also  recommended  that  govern- 
ments act  to  overcome  environmental  prob- 
lems; create  a  stable  regulatory  and  flscal 
climate;  enforce  contractual  obligations; 
and  break  the  circle  of  Inaction  which  arises 
when  Importers  and  exporters  each  wait  for 
the  other  to  make  the  first  Investment 
decision 

Finally  the  Working  Group  believes  that 
Industry  Itself  has  a  major  contribution  to 
make.  In  particular  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  ports  and  Infra- 
structure, ordering,  building  and  operating 
ships,  research  and  development;  and  coal 
specification  and  quality  control 

Working  group  on  environmental  issues 
All  Industrial  activity  Including  energy 
supply  systems  has  an  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment Each  energy  source  creates  Its  own 
particular  envlronmenul,  health  and  safety 
concerns  Coal  Is  a  versatile  fuel  that  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  and  at  each  stage,  from 
coal  In  the  ground  to  final  consumption,  en- 
vironmental, health  and  safety  Issues  are 
raised 

TTie  effects  of  ooal  production,  transpor- 
tation and  use  on  the  environment  have  to 
be  examined  In  the  context  of  Impacts  from 
all  other  sources  and  a  balance  should  be 
struck  between  the  environmental,  health 
and  safety  Implications  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  energy  and  economic  Implications  on  the 
other. 

The  Working  Oroup  has  not  treated  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  environmental 
Impact  by  Increased  efflclency  or  conserva- 
tion, but  the  potential  for  more  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  ooal  at  all  points  along  the 
chain  to  minimize  the  environmental  Im- 
pacts should  be  recognized  The  Working 
Group  did  not  consider  the  environmental 
effects  of  technologies  now  under  develop- 
ment for  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
In  general  the  Impacts  of  coal  extraction 
and  transportation  and  the  deposition  of 
solid  waste  are  of  a  local  nature  and  are 
considered  only  briefly  in  thl.s  report  Emis- 
sion into  the  atmosphere  can  result  in  local 
regional  and  global  effecU  TTie  control 
measures  differ  by  countries  both  because 
of  circumstances  —  geographical  climatic 
ecological  and  Industrial — of  each  region  and 
because   of   differing   approaches 

For  CO  theoretical  models  Indicate  that 
Increased  use  of  fossil  fuel  might  In  the  long 


run  result  in  increased  temperature  and 
movaments  of  climatic  aones  The  Working 
Group  urged  that  international  research  ef- 
forts .'n  this  field  be  continued  However 
according  to  the  Working  Oroup  the  CO 
question  will  not  necessarily  be  a  hindrance 
to  increased  coal  use  in  the  coming  decades 

The  Working  Oroup  concluded  that  emis- 
sion of  SO,  gives  widespread  effecu  and  Is 
the  major  cause  for  the  formation  of  acid 
rain  now  occurring  In  some  regions  and  that 
acid  rain  is  a  significant  contributing  factor 
to  the  acidification  of  lakes  in  areas  with 
low  buffering  capacity  According  to  the 
Working  Oroup,  the  most  cost  effective  way 
to  handle  this  problem  Is  a  programme  which 
combines  reduced  emlasloru  emission 
through  high  stacks  and  liming  in  sensitive 
areas  These  programmes  must  be  established 
in  International  cooperation  and  according 
to  local  conditions 

The  magnitude  of  the  different  emissions 
with  flue  gases  is  determined  by  combustion 
technology,  type  of  coal  used  and  flue  gas 
cleaning  The  technology  exlsu  at  a  moder- 
ate cost  to  reduce  the  emission  of  particu- 
lates and  NO.  to  the  same  as  from  oll-flred 
equipment  It  Ls  possible  to  extract  SO  and 
NO.  from  the  flue  gas  by  chemical  processes 
The  cost  for  these  processes,  however  Is  very 
high  In  some  densely  populated  and  Indus- 
irlallBed  regions  this  technology  could  be  a 
necessary  step  in  order  to  maintain  environ- 
mental quality  when  the  consumption  of 
fossil  fuels  increases  Processes  that  promise 
a  reduction  in  cost  are  at  present  under 
development 

The  Working  Oroup  noted  that  knowledge 
and  scientific  agreement  Is  not  complete 
about  characteristics  and  effects  of  emis- 
sion However,  the  present  knowledge  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  base  for  establishing  priori- 
ties and  a  relevant  description  of  the  major 
emissions  There  are  a  great  numl>er  of  com- 
pounds occurring  in  very  minute  quantities 
In  flue  gases  Our  knowledge  about  these 
compounds  and  the  potential  adverse  efTect* 
Is  scarce  However  there  Is  no  scientific 
reason  to  assume  that  these  substances  con- 
tribute significantly  to  total  risk  of  Impact 
on  environment  and  health 

Some  emissions  from  the  use  of  coal  give 
only  a  small  contribution  to  the  total  emis- 
sion load  compared  with  other  sources  of 
emission  such  as  traffic  or  Industrial 
processes 

The  Working  Group  concluded  that  there 
are  no  environmental  reasons  to  prevent  coa! 
from  substituting  for  oil  and  from  meeting 
Increasing  demands  for  energy  In  the  coming 
decades  If  due  environmental  consideration 
Is  taken  In  design  and  operation  of  Installa- 
tions for  production  transport  and  use  of 
coal  The  Group  recommended  a  number  of 
actions  which  are  reflected  in  the  body  of 
this  report 

R  dr  D  working  group 

The  Working  Groups  remit  was  to  survey 
the  status  of  current  R&D  the  likely  timing 
of  commercialisation  of  new  and  Improved 
technologies  and  to  Identify  areas  where 
R&D  can  contribute  to  overcoming  the  con- 
straints that  could  hinder  the  growth  oif  coal 
production  and  use 

The  Group  agreed  to  survey  selected  tech- 
nologies relating  to  all  the  links  in  the  chain 
from  coal  In  the  ground  to  fuel  delivered  to 
the  final  user  The  survey  attempted  to  Iden- 
tify for  each  technology  the  status  of  the 
R&D  some  of  the  centres  of  current  re- 
search programmes  and  the  priority  that  the 
development  should  receive  For  each  tech- 
nology coal  quality  limitations  were  Indi- 
cated and  the  time  frame  for  commercialisa- 
tion was  estimated  In  addition,  the  Oroup 
was  concerned  that  many  problems  and 
constraints  would  be  encountered  In  scaling 
up  and  commercialising  the  new  technolo- 
gies now  at  the  pilot  stage  The  sums  of  capi- 
tal   required    are    very    large     the    scientific 
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UKhnlc*!  and  m»ni*«Tl»I  sklUii  rrquentwl  are 
»c*rce  and  ihe  fnt{lne«Tli>K  oonatructlon  c»- 
p»blliue»  world   wide   will    npod  mlkrglng 

The  Group  wm  particularly  i-onrerned  lh»t 
even  the  major  countrle*  mamifnturrrs  »rr 
not  developing  conipoiienu  ajid  materials 
that  may  be  required  in  full-»caie  fuel  ron- 
veralon  plant*  The  Group  «ui{Keat»d  that 
manufatturers  be  brought  into  the  develop- 
ment project*  early  enough  to  have  time  to 
do  their  development  work 

The  iub]ecl  of  coal  chemutry  and  physic* 
waa  ldentH\ed  a«  one  that  would  benefit  svib- 
mtantlally  from  increased  reii«i»rcti  ettnrt  In 
particular  the  application  of  polymer 
chemlalry  hold*  out  the  poaalblllty  of  greatly 
mcreaalng  the  selecUvity  and  control  of  »yn- 
luel  prtx-e«»e«  The  Group  recommended  that 
private  companled  ajid  goverrvrr^nla  who 
promote  grant*  to  university  and  research 
inatltutlona  stipulate  that  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  grants  be  directed  to  co«l  chemistry 
and  physical  research 

The  prlorltlea  assigned  to  the  selected 
technologlea  and  the  dUcuMlons  of  the 
Group  Indicated  that  the  highest  priority 
should  be  given  m  the  area  of  mining  to 
developing  and  automating  continuous  and 
long  wall  mining  systems  in  the  area  of  coal 
cleaning  to  automation  and  control  in 
transport,  to  all  aspects  of  slurry  pipelines 
In  the  key  R&D  area  of  utilisation  the 
commercialisation  of  ctirrent  developments 
would  be  achieved  during  the  perlcxl  1980 
2000  In  the  following  order 

Improved  emclencles  of  coal  combustion 
including  fluldlsed  bed  systems. 

Utilisation  of  coal  oil  mixtures  In  utility 
and  Industrial  boilers 

Coal  conversion  processes  (not  directed 
towards  the  production  of  electricity)   with 

Gasification  and  Indirect  liquefaction 

Catalytic  hydrogenatlon  for  direct  lique- 
faction,  and 

Pyrolysl*  i  around  the  turn  of  the  century ) , 

Integrated  combined  cycle  gaslftcatlon  and 
pressurised  f\uldised  tied  systems 

The  Group  concluded  that  in  the  period 
IBM -3000.  a  rapid  Increase  In  overall  coal 
use  can  be  achieved  if  the  constraints  can  be 
resolved  It  felt  that  the  problems  of  Infra- 
structure and  the  early  introduction  of  fue: 
conversion  projects  could  be  resolved  only 
through  accelerated  research  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  capital  will  be  available 

AODSNDCM     1    -TiXT    or    TMI    PmiNdPt.r-*    ri>« 

lEA   Action   on   Coal 
(Adopted    by    the    Governing    Board    f>f    the 
International    Energy    Agency    meeting    at 
Ministerial   Level   31    22   May     1»78» 

psiNrirLia   ma   irA   ArniiN   on   cosl 
I    Coal    In    the    Overall    Energy    Content 
The  Oovernlng   Board  at  Ministerial   level 
1     Has  resssessed   the  overall   energy   prf»- 
pects  to  108&  and  beyond    and  conclvudes 

lai  The  basic  prospects  for  energy  market 
developments  have  not  improved  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  at  Ministe- 
rial level  in  October    1977 

<bi  The  world  is  still  confronted  with  the 
serious  risk  that  within  the  decade  of  the 
1980s  It  will  not  have  sulBclent  oil  and  other 
fornta  of  energy  available  at  reasonable  prices 
unless  present  energy  policies  are  strength- 
ened Such  a  situation  would  have  severe 
economic  social  and  politic*!  repercussions 
In  all  Member  countries  and  throughout  the 
world 

(c)  Developments  In  Internatlonsl  oi: 
markets  during  recent  months  have  demon- 
strated how  dimcult  it  Is  to  predict  ac<-uratelv 
when  such  a  sltxiatlon  might  arl.w  They 
have  moreover  shown  clearly  how  eipoeed 
the  world  s  oil  supply  system  is  even  in  the 
short  term  to  unexpected  supply  disruptions 
a    Recognises  and  reaffirms  the  continuing 


need  for  strong  policy  action   In  all  aectora 
of  energy  policy 

3  With  'egHrd  to  coal  in  particular,  notes 
the  study  Steam  Coal  Prospects  to  2000 
in  which  the  Secretariat  on  the  basis  of  lis 
own  sniilvttjs  presents  views  on  the  potential 
contribution  of  coal  to  the  future  energy 
supply  and  demand  balance 

4  AasesscA  the  future  potential  for  co*l  •« 
follows 

lai  Conventional  oil  supplies  will  not  be 
available  at  reasonable  price*  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  world  during  the  medium  and  Icjnger 
term 

ibt  Coal  miclear  power  and  energy  ron- 
.»ervatlon  are  the  principal  energy  options 
with  niajor  potential  tor  reducing  oil  de- 
pendence and  thu»  improving  the  overall 
energy  position  In  the  medium  term 

ici  In  many  areas  of  the  world  coal  Is  now 
economically  competitive  with  oil  In  major 
energy  consumption  se<-tor»  TTie  competi- 
tiveness of  coal  Is  likely  Ui  Improve  In  the 
future  Moreover  the  coal  resource  base  Is 
extensive  and  covild  sustain  a  greatly  In- 
creased production  of  coal 

idi  I/ong  lead  times  for  Investment  in 
coal  iitlUsatlon  equipment  on  the  demand 
side  and  in  mining  and  transportation  on 
the  supply  side  limit  the  short-term  poten- 
tial to  expand  coals  contribution  Beyond 
I98S  coal  could  provide  a  substantially 
greater  contribution  to  the  energy  needs  of 
IKA  countries  This  depends  on  the  adoption 
by  governments  now  of  appropriate  coal  poli- 
cies which  stimulate  capital  inveatmenta  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  long-term 
potential  of  this  energy  source 

i  Considers  that  with  action  along  the 
lines  set  forth  below  thermal  coal  utilisa- 
tion in  the  lEA  area  which  in  1976  was  47S 
Mtoe  could  by  adoption  of  strong  national 
coal  policies  Increase  beyond  the  900  Mtoe 
for  1»9()  In  current  forecasts  based  on  coun- 
try submissions  towards  the  ISOO  Mtoe  level 
for  3OO0  projected  In  the  Secretariats  accel- 
erated policy  case  in  Steam  Coal  Prospects 
to  3f)00 

6  Recognizes  that  the  achievement  of  a 
rate  of  steam  coal  utilisation  of  this  order 
win  require  long  term  policies  conducive  to 
Increased  coal  utilization  trade  and  pro- 
duction In  order  to  encourage  the  necessary 
capital   Investment 

7  Recognl7.es  however  that  countries  with 
different  constitutional  structures  with  dif- 
ferent national  economic  sTstems.  or  with 
dlfTerlng  forms  of  organisation  of  their  coal 
industries  wtielher  private  public  or  mixed 
win.  In  their  endeavours  to  increase  coal 
utilisation,  trade  and  production,  necessar- 
ily have  to  Implement  and  apply  these  Prin- 
ciples for  lEA  Action  on  Coal  In  ways 
which  are  compatible  with  these  situations 

8  Recognises  that  some  significant  coal 
producers  particularly  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  will  wish  to  maintain  p<jllcles 
for  safeguarding  their  domestic  coal  pro- 
duction at  level.H  reqvilred  for  energy  s<jclal 
or  regional  policy  reason.t 

9  Recognizes  that  Increased  coal  utilisa- 
tion trade  and  production  must  proceed 
under  acceptable  environmental  conditions 
This  will  require  careful  planning  from 
the  tieglnnlng  In  order  to  assure  a  reason- 
able and  continuing  balance  between  energy 
requirements  and  environmental  require- 
ments 

10  Concludes  that  lon^t-term  oriented 
efTecilve  and  reliable  action  by  Oovernment.s 
of  lEA  countries  Is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
uncertainties  associated  with  the  coal  op- 
tion and  to  Improve  the  conditions  under 
which  enterprises  develop  coal  utilisation 
production  and  trade  Including  action  to 
ensure  t^ie  environmental  acceptability  of 
coal 


11  Concludes  that  In  order  for  national 
coal  policy  measure*  of  Indlrldual  IKA 
countries  to  reinforce  each  other  and 
achieve  their  full  poUntlal.  their  adop- 
tion and  Implementation  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  International  cooperation  within 
the  lEA  along  the  following  lines 

I  a)  Coal  will  be  established  as  a  major 
energy  source  within  the  lEA  group,  and 
countries  where  coal  does  not  at  present 
contribute  significantly  to  energy  balances 
will  consider  It  as  one  of  the  primary  alter- 
native energy  choices 

(b»  Countries  with  the  potential  for  large 
increases  In  coal  production.  In  particular 
Australia.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  extend  their  coal  production  facilities 
and  infrastructure  to  permit  Increased  do- 
mestic use  of  coal  as  well  as  exporU  con- 
sistent  with   economic   and  social   cosu 

ic)  Other  significant  coal  producing  coun- 
tries m  particular  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Oern\any  while  securing  the  level  of 
their  coal  production  required  by  energy, 
social  and  regional  policies  will  accept  Im- 
ported coal  rather  than  oil  to  meet  demand 
In   excess  of  this  level 

>di  All  lEA  countries  will  enlarge  their 
lise  of  coal  where  insufficient  coal  Is  avail- 
able domestically,  countries  will  seek  long- 
term  secure  supplies  of  Imported  coal  and 
provide   security   of   acceas  to  markets 

13  Concludes  that  cooperation  with  coun- 
tries which  are  not  members  of  lEA.  and 
with  regional  or  other  group*  of  countries 
with  significant  coal  lntere*ts  would  also 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  Increased 
coal   use  and  trade 

13  Concludes  that  In  order  to  provide 
reliable  long-term  conditions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  expanded  trade  and  Investment 
In  coal.  lEA  countries  should  Implement  do- 
mestic measure*  In  a  manner  which  encour- 
age* such  development 

14  Conclude*  that  it  will  be  necemary  to 
establish  procedures  for  assessment  of  evolv- 
ing na.tlonsJ  coal  prot^ramme*  and  policy  c>n 
an  on-going  basis,  within  the  lEA  The  pur- 
pose of  such  consideration  will  t>e  to  ensure 
that  national  coal  polR-y  planning  in  each 
lEA  c(juntry  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operation among  lEA  countries  and  takes 
full   account  of  the  overall  energy  situation 

ir    Principles   for   Coal    Policy 

1  he  Governing  Board  at  Ministerial  level 
adopts  the  following  Principles  for  Coal 
Policy 

15  As  an  essential  element  In  meeting  fu- 
ture energy  needs  and  In  the  light  of  coals 
potential  as  outlined  In  .Section  I  lEA  coun- 
tries will    as  common  objectives,  expand 

(a)    the  use  of  coal  as  an  alternative  fuel 

lb)  the  production  of  coal  to  meet  this 
increased  demand. 

t  c  1  International  trade  In  co*il  to  meet  In- 
(■rea.<ed  demand 

They  will  maJte  that  coenmltment  clearly 
known  to  Investors.  Industry  and  the  gen- 
eral public 

16  Thev  will  assess  their  environmental 
policies  provisions  and  practices  sflecling 
coal  mining  transport  and  combu-stlon  dis- 
posal of  coal  waste,  and  land  reclamation 
and  where  neceaaary.  will  amplify  and  clari- 
ty them    taking  Into  account 

(ai  technology  which  Is  already  available 
and  which  can  be  made  widely  and  effectively 
utlU.sed  in  commerrlal  applications 

I  hi  the  need  to  develop  technologies  for 
additional  improvements  through  research 
and  development  and  to  commercialize  them 
as   soon    as   they   are   economically   viable 

ici  the  need  to  provide  long-term  reli- 
ability for  investments  by  minimizing  re- 
visions of  environmental  standards  for  exist- 
ing facilities  which  disproportionately  in- 
crease costs  in  relation  to  environmental 
benefits. 
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Id,  the  need  to  mlnlmlae  the  complexiues.  tlve   attitudes   toward*  Inveetment   for  coal  portatlon  tanils  do  not  adversely  affect  th. 

coats  and  duration  of  procedure*  for  obtain-  projecu.  Including  International  lnve*tment  viability  of  coal  mlnine  develonmenLT 

ing    neceasary    approvals  flows.   Insofar  as  lEA  counlrle*  hare  meu-  11     Undertake      oroirrammes      for      i.s«„, 

17   They  will  asM*.  on  a  cooperative  basis  urw  In  force  which  provide  for  r«view  or  con-  training,  improved  community  infn^irucl^re 


the  wider  environment*!  impact  of  lnc««s-  trol  of  International  Investment  flows,  they  and    other   services    where   neces^try   to   in- 

mg  coal  production  and  combustion  taking  will    implement   and   apply   thoae    measures  crease  production  "cvB«»»ry   lo   in 

into  account  the  Recommendations  on  Coal  in    a    manner    which    fully    supporu    theae  12    Ensure   that   conditions   for   leasing  of 

and  the  Environment  adopted  by  the  OECD  Principle*  for  lEA  Action  on  Coal   They  will  or  other  acccM  w  government  landt^n^f^! 

^'^a  ?"  'i^^  "■^„L"V'°"°*'.?i'LL™-  !i°L'-„':^-!..-7_ -«-«  r^-'  '-  "censing Tr:red':rL°7o?rne'r:!o%"L'n°[ 


posal  by  the  Environment  Committee  meet-      ternatlonal   Investment   flow*   for  co*l   proj 
ing    at    Ministerial    level    on    7th-8th    May.      ects  which  are  Inconsistent  with  these  Prln 


1979. 

18  In  fuiniUng  their  existing  commit- 
ment to  allow  domeatlc  energy  prices  to 
reach  a  level  which  enoourages  energy  con- 
servation and  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  lEA  countries  will  allow 
coal   to  develop   Its   full   competitive  power 

19  They  will  ensure  that  the  use  of  oil  for 
electricity  generation  Is  mlnlml»ed  by  na- 
tional energy  policy  planning  which,  with  a 
minimum  of  exemptions,  precludes  new  or 
replacement    based    load    oil-nred    capacity 


ciples  for  lEA  Action  on  Ooal  except  for 
over-rldlng  reasons  concerning  the  national 
interest.  In  which  case  they  will  take  full 
account  of  theae  Principle*  for  lEA  Action 
on  Co*l  • 

26.  To  help  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  coal 
in   commercial   channels  on  a  non-dlscnm- 


lopment 

encourage   timely   and  effective  expansion  of 
coal  production 

13  Ensure  that  mining  regulations  relat- 
ing to  environmental  safety  and  health  regu- 
lations take  account  of  available  tech- 
nologies 

Coal  Transportation 

14  Encourage  the  development  of  efficient 


27    In   designing   and   Implementing   their 
national   energy  policies,   lEA   countries  will 
progressively  confines  oil  to  middle  and  peak      take  the  specific  steps  described  In  the  annex 
loads,    and    makes    maximum    use    of    fuels 


inatory  basis,  lEA  countries  will  monitor  the  f'°''°"l'  '""^  environmentally  acceptable 
structure  and  growth  of  International  coal  ^^»"»P°"'^'°"  »>«*'"«  *'th  adequate  ca- 
trade  as  It  develops. 


other  than  oil  In  dual-flred  capacity 

20  They  will  encourage  the  development  of 
transportation  systems,  port  facilities  and 
other  Infrastructure,  where  necessary,  to 
handle  much  larger  volume*  of  coal 

31  They  will  ensure  that  advanced  meth- 
od* for  coal  mining,  transport  and  combu* 


ANNEX     I 

Specific  strpa  to  irurreasrs 
Coal  Utilization 
1    Ensure  that  national  energy  policy  plan- 
ning   precludes,   with    a   minimum   of  excep- 
tions,  the   construction    of   new   or   replace- 


paclty  and  flexibility  (eg  inland  transporu- 
lion  facilities,  ocean  port  facilities  and  sea- 
going carriers)  where  necessary  to  handle 
ixpected  increases  in  coal  trade  volumes 

ANNEX    II 

i>ccijion  0/  the  Goitrntng  Board  on  proced- 
ures ;or  rerieii  0/  ItA  countries  coci 
policies 

The  Oovernlng  Board — 
Considering  that  the  Governing  Board  at 
.Ministerial    Level    on    ai»t-22nd    May      1979 


ou.  .or  cu»i  mining,  transport  and  combu*-  ment     base-load    power    planu    which    are      adonted    the    Prin^7,^ -T  fo,  Vrl    V., 

tlon   (particularly  fluldlzed  bed  combustion,  exclusively    or    mamiy    olf-flre^     Exceptions      Coaf  Pnnclples   for   lEA   Action    on 

improved  emissions  control  and  disposal  and  should    be    permitted    only    wh  "^'P"""" 

utilization    of   solid   wastes)    and   conversion  reasonably   covered    by    the   foil 

Into  other  fuels    receive  high  priority  in  en-  tlons 

^Z-  ?..?.*  °  programmes,  and  will  promote  National  action  has  been  taken  to  restruc- 


ere    they    are 
owing   Bltua- 


the    rapid     commercialization     of    advanced 


ture    reflnery    yield    patterns    toward    light 


?::iih;:'anH'°'"'r    "'^''^    :r    '-""""-"^      P~ducu  but  h^i  not Vt  b;en  able  to  ^i^- 
T2      EA   counTrT^K*""  '«!P^''"«  '"'^«   "cess    quantities   of   residual    fuel    oil 

33    lEA   countries    both   as   producers   and      which  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes. 


Considering  the  need  for  systematic  review 
and  assessment  of  coal  policies  as  well  at  the 
need     for    a    framework    for    consultation* 
among  lEA  countries  on  coal  pollcle*; 
decides 

1    The  extent  lo  which  the  Principles  for 
Coal   Policy   set   forth   In   Section  II   of   the 


ducers  on  fair  reasonable  and  competitive 
terms,  especially  by  means  of  long  term  con- 
tracts They  will  ensure  that  an  economic. 
fiscal  and  Investment  climate  prevails  which 
i»  conducive  to  development  of  coal  produc- 
tion trade  and  utilization  a.s  envisaged  In 
these   Principles   for   lEA   Action   on   Coal 

.'3  In  order  to  provide  reliable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  expanded  markets  for 
coal    lEA  countries  which   have  measures  In 


Because   of   local   climatic   or  demographic      ^^^"  will   be  a  principal  element  of  the  lEA 
conditions  It  Is   Impossible  or   unrea^jnablv      P'"'^*^  °'  systematic  review 


expensive  to  use  fuels  other  than  oil  fuels 
in  an  environmentally  acceptable  way  even 
with  advanced  technology 

3  Require  that  existing  oll-flred  base-load 
power  plants  be  progressively  limited  to 
middle  or  peak  load  requirements 

3    Ensure  that  dual-fired  power  plants  are 


2  At  regular  Intervals  mot  ordinarily  less 
than  every  two  years  1,  the  Governing  board 
will  assess  the  proepects  for  world  coal  pro- 
duction trade  and  utilisation,  and  review 
the  extent  to  which  the  main  elements  of 
national  coal  policies  required  to  provide  a 
cooperative  framework  within  the  lEA  for 
expansion  of  coal   use  and   trade  have  been 


,, ,^ "o'  fired  with  oil  unless  other  fuels  are  un- 

,"'"-^!!"."L"  ,"^_'."_''''"'''.'.°"'''  '™'^'  '"  coal       reasonably  expensive  In  comparison  with  oil      ^°°^^    and    implemented     In    connection 


In'r!,"'*',"^     '^°"    P""""**'    *'"    "nplfment    and  or   It    is   temporarily   necessary   for  environ-  *'^^  ^^'^^  ^^'^^  review.  TEA  countries  will  in- 

appn    those    mea.sures    In    a    manner    which  mental  reasons  iorm  the  Governing  Board.   Inter  alia,  as  to 

fully   supports   these   Principles   for   lEA   Ac-  4     Facilitate   timely   construction   of   coai-  '^*  matters  enumerated  below,  and  be  pre- 

icn   on   Coal,    and    they    will    not    Introduce  fired   power  plants  and   supporting  facilities  P*'"'*'   ^°   consult   with   other   lEA   countries 

n    ..Tr"  K?l '"''^"''^'"^  international   trade  where  necessary    eg    by  Improved  siting  and  »'^'^'"  ^^e  Governing  Board  as  to  their  Im- 

in    coai    wnich    are    inconsistent    with    these  licensing  procedures  pact  on  energy  supply  and  demand 


o^r^'inf  '"^  ^^^  '^''^'°"  °"  ^''"  ""^P^  ^°'  *    Encourage    electric    utilities    to    secure 

.1"J-  ?  "^  '■'t^"'  concerning  the  national      and   coal   producers   to  supply,   a  larger  part 

of    coal    requirements    for    power    generation 


Interest,  in  which  case  thev  will  take  full 
account  of  these  Principles' for  lEA  Action 
on  Coal  • 

34  Once  a  long-term  contract  for  inter- 
national trade  In  coal  has  come  Into  force 
the  governments  of  lEA  countries  concerned 


under    long-term    arrangements    in    rrder    to 
achieve   long-term   supply   stability,    and   fa- 


fs)  Their  trade  policy  system  which  se- 
cures levels  of  domestic  coal  production 
I  paragraph    lie  of   the   Principles  1. 

ibi  Their  proposed  level  of  coal  utilisa- 
tion  and   in  parUcular  the   extent   to  which 


will       f.f    I        Ir..  *  ._  ..V-  - — y,.,        w..t       O.JUai.H.UL100       01       coai       lor  .^— «       ^.^.-^.        ^.o 

of    h         'nt^rfre   with   the  Implementation  oil   in  new  and  existing  industrial  facilities  clusively  or  mainly  oil-fir 

I  the  contract  m  accordance  with  Its  terms  for    production    of   steam    and    process   heat  '^""^  therefor    (paragraph 

unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  severe  unles.s  the  co.sts.  includlnt;  those  for  environ-  Principles)  . 


cllllate    negotiations   between    electric    utllT-  *'^^"'   "a^'onal    energy    policy    planning    per- 

tles  and  coal  producers  mils    the    construction    of    new    or    replace- 

6    Encourage   the   substitution   of   coal    for  rnent   ba.se-load   power  plants  which   are  ex- 

Ired.  and  their  re*- 
1  of  Annex  to  the 

.                  -        *■  compelled  to  do  so  by  severe      unles.s  the  co.sts.  Includlnt;  those  for  environ-  "'nciplesi  . 

eiopments    in    the    coal    .supply    situation      mental    protection,    would    be    unreasonably  "^ '   ^'^e'her  their  trade  policy  svstem  and 

occurring    in    an    Individual    country    which      hUh  In  comparison  with  oil                                 '  Us  implemeniallon    Insofar  as  It  aflecU  coal 

threatens  that  countrys  well-being,   or  bv  a          "    Encourage    the    use    of    large    coal-fired  '"'*    con.slstent    with    the    Principles    for    lEA 

severe     International     energy     supply     emer-       boilers  whe-i  planning  new   Industrial   parks  Action   on   Coal    [paragraphs    (22).    (23i    and 

Kencv    in   which    latter   case   they  will   apply     district  heating  and  cogeneratlon  projects  '  24 1  of  the  Principles  |. 

n\    restrictions  on    an   equitable   and   non-          8    Ensure  adequate  research  and  develoo-  "^'    '^^^  extent  to  which   necessary  long- 

ti'scrimlnatory  basis  ...  k        . . 

25  In  their  efforts  to  establish  an  invest- 
ment climate  which  encourages  the  Invest- 
ment  necessary  to  expand  coal  production 
lEA  countries  win  in  general  maintain  posi- 


ment  and  facilitate  the  rapid  commercialis-  '^"""^  Investments  in  coal  production  and 
atlon  of  improved  technologies  for  coal  com-  'ransportation  facilities  have  been  forth- 
bustlon  including  means  for  keeplnt'  the  coming,  whether  existing  measures  in  force 
coal  combustion  cycle  envlronmentallv  ^l^'ch  provide  for  review  or  control  of  inter- 
acceptable  "  national  investment  flows  have  been  imple- 
9  Encourage  the  commercialisation  of  '"en^^d  or  applied  in  a  manner  which  fullv 
technologies  for  converting  coal   into  gas  or  ''^PPorts   the   Principles   for   lEA   Action   on 

" Coal    and  whether  new  measures  Introduced 

regarding  international  Investment  flows  are 

- "  .^uiiLiics  on  me  Da.sis  or  state-           m    Fnsnrp  th.t  k.,.^^         ,  consistent  with  the  Prlnclp.es  for  TEA  Action 

menu  to  the  meeting  by  these  two  countries      me'nt  S^IUefaVs^^^irr e"t"xe?  of  ua^:  cTpl^sT'    '"'"'"^'''  "  """^  "  °'  ''''  '^''•'- 
rvvtri         -1955— Part    23 


•The  exception  sUted  at  the  end  of  para- 
Kraphs  23  and  25  Is  Included  at   the  request      "Q^'d  fuels    Including  demonstration  plants 
^hemt""",'^.'"'*    Canada,    and    accepted    by  Coal   Mining 

'ne  other  lEA  countries  on  the  ba.sls  of  state- 
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3  lEA  countries  will  report  to  the  Oorern- 
Ing  Board  »nd  be  prepared  to  coneult  with 
other  lEA  countrlee  under  the  aegU  of  the 
OoTemlng  Board,  preferably  before  the  event 
but  m  any  ca»e   without  delay 

la)  Whenever  they  Introduce,  or  have 
Introduced,  a  ■lgnH\cant  change  In  their 
policy  regarding  any  of  the  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraph  3  of  thl«  DecUlon 

ibi  A»  to  the  nature  of  any  over-rldlng 
reaaons  concerruiig  the  national  intereet 
which  have  led  to  new  meaauret  regarding 
international  trade  in  coal  (paragraph  33  of 
the  Principle*  I  or  International  Investment 
now*  for  coal  projecui  i  paragraph  35  of  the 
Principles  I,  and  the  measure*  they  intend  to 
apply  or  have  applied. 

(C)  A*  to  the  nature  of  any  emergency  be- 
cause of  which  they  Intend  to  interfere,  or 
have  interfered,  with  traimaciions  under 
long-term  coal  supply  contracts  i paragraph 
24  of  the  Principles  I 

Id  I  Measures  envisaged  or  taken  to  coun- 
ter commercial  activities  which  threaten  to 
disrupt  the  steady  flow  of  coal  in  commer- 
cial channel!!  i  paragraph  3(5  of  the  Prin- 
ciples) 

AOOCNDt'M     3       MiMBEBS     AND     AaSOCIATIS     OT 

THi  Coal  Inddst«y   Advisobt   Boabo 
MEMBzaa  or  thc  coal  indvstby  aovisobt 

BOABO 

Chairman  Mr  Nicholas  T  Camlcia  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  The  Pltta- 
ton  Company   United  States 

Vice  Chairmen  Mr  Thornton  F  Bradshaw 
President.  Atlantic  Rlchneld  Co  United 
States 

Sir  Derek  Ezra  Chairman  of  the  National 
Coai  Board.  United  Kingdom 

Mr  Yoahlhlko  Moroiuml  President  Elec- 
tric Power  Development  Co  Ltd    Japan 

Or   QUnter  Wlnkelmann.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  Stlnne^  AO  .  Member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  VESA  A  O     Germany 
Member} 

Mr  Richard  Austen  Chairman  and  Man- 
aging Director  Austen  jt  Butta  Ltd  .  Aus- 
tralia 

Dr    Silvio   Bobblo    Managing   Director.  So- 
cteta    Azlonarla    MInero-MetallurgIca    SPA 
Italy 

Mr  Ralph  E  Bailey  Chairman  At  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive OfBcer.  CONOCO  Inc     United  States 

Mr  D  S  Carruthers  Managing  Director 
Pacinc  Coal  Pty   Ltd     Australia 

Mr  P  Fentener  van  Vllaelngen  Sleen- 
kolen  Handels  Verenlgtng    Netherlands 

Mr  M  Oattl.  OeneraJ  Director  for  Sup- 
plies. ENEL.  Italy 

Mr  Hermann  Oruner.  VorstandamltgUed 
der  Dyckerhoft  Zementwerke  A  O     Oennany 

Mr  N  Brian  Heal  Manager  of  Fuel  Elec- 
tricity Commission  of  New  South  Wales. 
Australia 

Dlpl  Ing  Hans  Juvanclc  Mltglled  den 
Vorstandes    der    Voest-AIplne    AO.    Austria 

Mr  Arne  8  Lundberg.  Director  Swedish 
Slat*  Company   Ltd  .  Sweden 

Mr  Milan  Naatlch  President  Ontario 
Hydro    Canada 

Mr  Manuel  Portls  Vails  Vice  President 
Carbunlon.    Spain 

Or  Ing  Ulrlch  Segatz.  Vorstand  der 
Preusslschen  Elektrlilttu  A  O  .  Germany 

Mr  Jean  P#ron.  Inapecteur  0*n*ral.  Elec- 
tricity de  France   lEDF).  Franc* 

Mr  R  C  Ollmore  Vice  Prealdent  Market- 
ing and  Sales.  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd  .  Canada 

Mr  Enjl  Haaeo  Executive  Vice  President, 
Board  of  Directors  Mitsubishi  Corporation. 
Japan 

Mr  Toshltsugu  Ishlhara.  Director  0«n- 
eral  Manager  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources. Research  Department  Mitsui  Min- 
ing Company  Ltd  .  Japan 

Dlpl     Ing    Rudolf   Lenhartz    Voraltzender 
des     Vorstandes     der     Sa&rbergwerke     A  O 
0«rman7 


Mr  J  H  MorrUh.  President.  Fording  Coal 
Ltd  .   Canada 

Mr  Ouy  W  Nlchoas.  Chairman  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  New  England 
Electric  System.  United  States 

Mr  Robert  H  Quenon.  President.  Peabody 
CoaJ  Company    United  States 

Mr  George  P  Schultz.  Vice  Chairman 
Bechtel  Group  of  Companies.  United  States 

Mr  Richard  8  Sommer  President.  R8  In- 
dustries. United  States 

Mr  Masaml  Tajlrl  Managing  Director.  To- 
kyo  Electric   Power  Company   Inc  .  Japan 

Mr  Ir  L  C  van  Wachem,  Memt>er  of  in* 
Board  of  Directors.  Shell  Internationale  Pe- 
troleum   MaatachspplJ     Netherlands 

Sir  David  Steel,  Chairman.  British  Petro- 
leum. United  Kingdom 

Mr  Kauushlge  Tanaka.  General  Manager 
Fuel  and  Ferrous  Material  Dept  Nippon 
Steel  Corporation.  Japan 

Mr  James  W  Wllcock.  Chairman  and  Pres- 
ident. Joy  Manufacturing  Company  United 
States 

Associates   to   tixe   members  of   t\e  Coal 
Industry    Advisory    Board 

Mr.  Z  Allen,  F  R  Schwab  *  Associates 
Inc.  New  York.  United  States  (Mr  N  I 
Camlcia  I 

Mr  R  Belgrave.  British  Petroleum.  Lon- 
don   United  Kingdom  (Sir  David  Steel  i 

Mr  S  O  Erlcson.  Scandinavian  Engineer- 
ing Corp  Stockman  Sweden  iMr  A  Lund- 
berg) 

Mr  D  I  Farrell  Fording  Coal  Ltd  Cal- 
gary   (Alberta)   Canada   ( Mr    J    H    Morrlsh  i 

Mr  D  J  Ooens.  Bechtel  National  Inc  .  San 
Francisco.  United  States   (Mr    G    P    Shullzl 

Mr  I  Hlwasakl.  Mitsubishi  Corporation. 
Tokyo,  Japan  (Mr   E  Haseo) 

Ms  G  Jackson.  Peabody  Coal  Company 
9t  Louis  (Missouri)  United  States  (Mr 
R  H  Quenon) 

Dr  M  Jellnek.  Stlnnes  International  AO. 
Zug    Swltaerland    ( Dr    G     Wlnkelmann  i 

Mr  A  Klnoshlta.  Electric  Power  Develop- 
ment Co     Tokyo.  Japan   (Mr    Y    Moroiuml) 

Mr  N  Kobayashl,  Mitsubishi  Corporation, 
London    United  Kingdom   (Mr    E    Haseo i 

Dr  I  Lelbson  Bechtel  Inc  San  Francisco 
United  States  (  Mr   G   P  ShuUii 

Mr  B  Lundln,  Statsforetag,  Stockholm 
Sweden  (Mr   A   Luiidt>ergi 

Mr  R  J  Malsonplerre  CONOCO  Interna- 
tional Inc.  Stamford  (Connecticut)  United 
States  iMr   R   E   Bailey  i 

Mr  K  Mltsumasu  Japan  Coal  Develop- 
ment Co  Ltd.  Tokyo  Japan  (Mr  T  Ishl- 
hara) 

Mr  W  Mulkens  Bundesverband  der  Deuts- 
rhen  Indn.ttrle  ( BDI  i  KOln  Germany  iMr 
H    Gruneri 

Mr  R  Ormeroi  National  Coal  Board  Lon- 
don   United  Kingdom    iSlr  Derek  Ezra) 

Mr  K  Otfrled  Saarbergwerke  AG  Saar- 
briicken    Germany    (Dlpl    Ing    R    Lenhartz) 

Mr  Q  r  Pecchloll  Shell  International 
Petroleum  Companv  Ltd  London  United 
Kingdom    I  Mr    Ir    LC    van   Wachem  i 

Mr  W  Peek  S8M  Coal  Bv  Rotterdam 
Netherlands  (Mr  P  Fentener  van  Vllssln- 
gen) 

Mr  Ritchie  Canadian  Pacinc  Montreal 
Canada   i  Mr    R    C    Gllmorei 

Mr  H  Sslto  Nippon  Steel  Corporation 
D  isseldorf    Germany    iMr     K     Tanaka  i 

Mr  T  Sato  Mitsui  Mining  Co  Ltd  Tokyo 
Japan    iMr    T     Ishlhsra. 

Dr  K  fichmldt  VDEW  Frankfurt  Main. 
Oermanv    ( Dr    U    Seiatz' 

Mr  Schulz  EI^A.M  Frederlcla.  Denmark 
I  Mr    P    Sachmsnn) 

Mr  Seyd  Simnes  AO  Mulhelm-Ruhr 
Oermanv   i  Dr    G    Wlnkelmann) 

Mr  R  H  Stau.  Fording  Coal  Co  Ltd  ,  Cal- 
(jarv    (Alberta  I     Canada     Mr    J    H    MorrUh) 

Dr  D  Sternllght  Atlantic  Rlr'ineld  Com- 
panv Los  Angeles  United  States  (Mr  T  F 
Bradshaw ) 


Mr  S  Ueda  Tokyo  Electric  Power  Company 
Inc.  Tokyo,  Japan    (Mr    M    Tajlrl) 

Mr  T  Toyooka.  Electric  Power  Develop- 
ment Co     Tokyo    Japan    (Mr    Y    Morozuml) 

Mr  H  A  Welnek  Voest-AIplne  A  G  Llni- 
Donau    Austria   (Dlpl    Ing    H    Juvanclc) 


NAVY  CHARTER  OF  POREION- 
BUILT  VESSELS 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  last  week 
we  considered  defense  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Since  then,  a  matter 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  has.  I  be- 
heve.  an  Important  bearing  on  the  Navy  s 
.ship  procurement  program 

I  undersUnd  that  the  Navys  mlllUry 
seallft  command  Is  now  soliciting  bids 
for  the  charter  of  foreign -built  ships  to 
carry  American  military  cargoes  and 
even  for  our  Interim  rapid  deployment 
fleet  now  stationed  In  Diego  Garcia.  My 
information  is  that  MSC  will  receive  bids 
until  noon  today  and  plans  to  charter 
one  or  more  '  of  these  forelgn-buUt  ves- 
sels before  December  22.  1980. 

I  need  not  dwell  before  this  body  on 
the  difficult  straits  the  American  ship- 
building Industry  Is  now  In  Commercial 
orders  have  declined  substantially  and 
are  expected  to  remain  at  low  levels  until 
the  late  1980's.  Access  to  military  ship- 
building contracts  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  many 
American  >-ards.  and  the  Navy  Itself  has 
recognized  Its  central  role  in  assuring 
that  we  continue  to  have  an  adequate  in- 
dustrial base  and  not  have  to  rely  on 
foreign  yards.  We  In  the  Congress  have 
long  recognized  our  own  reaponsibllities 
In  this  area  by  offsetting  at  least  some  of 
the  unfair  cost  advantages  enjoyed  by 
many  foreign  competitors  of  American 
shipbuilders 

In  view  of  these  efforts,  it  is  parti- 
cularly difflcult  for  me  to  understand 
how  the  MSC  could  seek  to  undermine 
American  shipbuilding  by  long-term 
charters  of  forelgn-bullt  ships.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone,  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  steel  mills.  In  the  machine 
shops  and  In  the  shipyards  depend  on 
American  shipbuilding  Even  more  work- 
ers in  support  industries  reap  the  fruits 
of  American  shipbuilding.  Now  that  we 
have  at  last  come  to  realize  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  Navy,  as  stated  so  well  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  column  by  Ver- 
mont Royster,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoiid 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thinking      Things      Ovtm        Thz      Militast 
Seesaw 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 
■  If  peacetime  operations  were  to  escalate 
to   a   war   at   sea  the   balance   wo'ild   he 

heav.lv   weighted   on   the  side  of   the  Soviet 
navy   ' 

That  quotation  Isn't  from  some  admiral 
In  the  Pentagon  or  some  'hawkish  '  politi- 
cian in  Congress  Its  from  the  latest  issue 
of  Jane  s  Fighting  Ships  the  British  pub'.lcs- 
tlon  which  for  83  years  has  been  the  su- 
thorltatlve  source  on   the   world's  navies 

Janes  then  proceeds  to  document  ship 
category  bv  ship  category  the  Soviet  navys 
edge  not  simply  In  numbers  (We  re  superior 
m  numbers  of  carriers)  but  m  some  ad- 
vanced technology  and  everywhere  In  man- 
ning  and    therefore    In    'state  of   readiness 
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There's  nothing  novel  about  this  conclu- 
sion The  Pentagon  has  rece:uly  acknowl- 
edged thc  limited  state  of  readiness  of  the 
fleet  mcuidiiij;  tlia;  of  ulrtralt  carriers,  and 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
Navy  We  heard  much  about  that  In  the 
recent  presidential  campaign  President  Car- 
ter, after  having  previously  cut  back  on  mili- 
tary approprlatlo.is.  ha.s  lately  proposed  In- 
crcasfi  Prc^  dcntcicct  Reagan  propose.^  still 
further  increases 

Janes  thus  confirms  what  we  already 
Know  What  I5  as  interesting,  and  perhap.-. 
more  pertinent  are  the  rctlection.'i  ofTered  on 
how  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  be  The 
substance  of  it  lies  In  the  dictum  of  Admiral 
Mahan  laid  down  a  long  time  ago  that  a  dlc- 
iBlorshlp  except  m  times  of  crisis,  can  out- 
run a  democracy  In  building  and  sustaining 
a  navy.  It's  a  dictum  that  applies  to  armed 
forces   in   general 

For  over  half  a  century  our  military 
preparedness  has  been  on  a  kind  of  see- 
saw Bciween  1914  and  1918  we  built  a  force 
to  be  reckoiied  w.-h  Then  In  thc  1920s,  say.s 
Jane's,  "the  laudable  aim  of  force  reduc- 
tion overcame  prudence  " 

Thus  when  World  War  11  overtook  us.  as 
many  of  my  generation  will  remember,  we 
were  again  woefully  unprepared  In  1939-40 
soldiers  drilled  with  broomsticks  and  drove 
trucks  as  "pretend  '  tanks  Once  In  the  war 
■*e  at  first  had  convoys  shepherded  by  old 
World  War  I  destroyers  without  even  .sound- 
gear  to  detect  submarines  .Many  ships  were 
sunk,  many  merchant  seamen  died,  for  the 
years  of  military  neglect 

By  V-J  dav,  nonetheles.'  we  had  the  most 
powerful  military  force  in  the  world  The 
atom  bimb  as.de.  there  was  none  to  match 
ours  Six  months  later  all  had  been  dis- 
mantled We  had  ba.'ely  three  army  divi- 
sions in  comba-  readiness  The  Navy  still 
had  ships  but  all  were  undermanned  'a  de- 
stroyer on  which  I  had  served  at  Okinawa 
couIdTi"t  have  fought  one  from  the  Hondu- 
ran  navy 

After  that  the  .seesaw  went  up  and  down 
We  pulled  ourselves  together  for  the  Berlin 
Blockade  crisis  re-glrded  ourselves  for  Ko- 
res  and  later  Vietnam  As  late  as  1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  could  face  do'a-n  Khrushchev 
over  Cuba  It  was  a  lesson  the  SovleU  did 
not  forget. 

,K?1!   *'  *"'*   ■^'"*'*  <^*^««  the  shifting  of 

SL     ?"'"'"  °"  *^*  ""**  f''°f"  'f'e  middle 

in  .^  *Me1,,""''   *'^""   fconomir  conditions 

..ill*  ^^^^  "'?R''d  far  behind  our  own 

The   watchword    "detente"    wa.s    for   manv 

an   excuse    for    reductions    in    those    forces 

nut«'f.    ••t"^    NATOs    security.""    as    Jane's 

UsLr  u...t>?      J    i'''""  *"  providing  the 

tl^r.f  »  <l°"ble  advantage,   a  dlmlnu- 

of  ?t«  f.rvT'^,°''P°'"'°"   »"<1   ^  bolstering 
Of  Its  technical  and  economic  condition  "• 

thir*-    '**    another    factor    too     I    think 
hat  affected  the  balance    We  continued  to 

'are  in^'^M"'."^'  '"  "^'"^  °'  "^'^'"^  *»'" 
•»re  in  which   we  could   destroy   the  Soviet 

on  ?he'.'.r"v"  "  ^°""^  ""  -^^  SoTe" 
°co.venC"|..'"'",'^  continued  to  build  up 
there  mieh"  V  ''"  recognizing  that 
h^!f  ^  ^^  '"»">■  situations  where 
-hose  forces  could  be  decisive 

tentlal  tr^o^ll?  '°  ^"""^  °'  ^^*  "^"^^"nt  po- 
Oul  and  The  LT''  ""'"'"^  '^*  P"^'"^" 
are  scramM.n  ^"'^  °'  '^^  ^"^<^'*  East.  We 
are  scrambling  around  cannibalizing  many 
"""^;  to  put  together  a  fast-reaction  force 

o^robvm?'  :""^  '"  '°    ''  doesn't  solve 
u^  prob.ems   vis-a-vis   the   growing  Soviet 


sigh    with    relief   that    something    la    being 
done  about  our  defenses. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  Soviet  success 
in  building  up  military  power  isn't  In  the 
total  spent  but  in  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
spent  steadily  on  long-range  programs 
steadily  adhered  to  One  small  but  signifi- 
cant note  When  Mr.  Reagan  takes  office  In 
January,  the  head  of  the  Soviet  navy  will 
mark  his  25th  year  in  that  post  In  the  same 
period  weve  had  six  PresldenU.  ten  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  and  a  score  of  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  all  with  different  ideas  about  our  de- 
fense forces 

So  something  more  is  required  than 
money  Otherwise  all  President  Reagan  will 
have  done  is  tip  our  end  of  the  seesaw  tem- 
porarily For  what  about  the  President  who 
follows  Mr  Reagan'' 

The  something  more  that's  required  is 
something  Admiral  Mahan  thought  a  de- 
.-nocracy  can't  do.  maintain  a  steady  and 
consistent  defense  policy.  Just  throwing 
money  at  the  defense  problem  risks  waste 
and  mistakes  It  also  risks  weariness  and  po- 
litical reaction,  a  problem  the  Soviet  Union 
doesnt  have 

Mr  Reagan  would  do  better,  I  think  to 
proceed  perhaps  less  rapidly  but  with  a  long- 
range  program  the  country  will  sustain.  The 
rest  Is  up  to  us  We'll  have  to  change  our  na- 
tional psychology  of  swinging  from  alarm  to 
complacency  That  will  take  some  doing  But 
U  It  isnt  doi;e  our  military  defense  will 
never  get  off  that  seesaw 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President.  I  call  upon 
the  Navy  to.  consistent  with  national 
security  needs,  immediately  review  the 
bid  solicitation  and  seek  American  built 
vessels 


EXPORT  CREDIT  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATORS  HEINZ  AND  GARN 


.nf.t't  ""''  '^"t  f^rlm  situation  we  are  go- 
"n  plan/to'l' °,  "'"'  '^"'dent-elect  R^a- 
We  err  ,>,  ^°  increase  military  spending 
prob'em    T^""^       "  **  '"^'""^  that  .solves  the 

?et,  grit  our  teeth  at  the  cost  and  then 


Mr    HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  following  statement  for  the  Record 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Garn  and  mvself 
We  feel  impelled  to  comment  on  the 
recent  offer  by  the  Finance  Ministers  of 
the  European  Communitv  to  raise  the 
floor  under  export  credit  interest  rates 
by  a  modest  0  6  percent    The  adminis- 
tration has  labeled  this  offer  as  welcome 
but  'grossly  injideo.uate  ■  That  charac- 
terization, we  think,  is  ouite  apt.  Those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  been 
supporters  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
over  thc  past  2  years  have  repeatedlv 
noted  that  while  we  support  the  Bank  in 
Its  efforts  to  provide  the  American  ex- 
porting community  with  adeouate  export 
financing,  it  would  be  far  better  to  sit 
down  with  our  trade  competitors  in  the 
OECD  and  reach  a  sensible  agreement 
to  end  the  cutrate  and  cutthroat  compe- 
tition in  subsidized  export  credits   With 
market  rates  approaching  12  percent  per 
annum,   the  European  offer  to  go  to  a 
8  35-percent  interest  rate  floor  in  credits 
to    the   developing    world    can    only    be 
characterized  as   "grossly  madeouate  " 

What  IS  particularly  distressing  to  us 
about  the  recent  offer  is  that  the  reports 
coming  out  of  Europe  indicate  that  the 
European  Community  and  the  Japanese 
would  like  to  reach  an  agreement  which 
provides  internationally  agreed  upon 
export  credits  reflecting  the  true  cost  of 
money  in  the  currency  in  which  the 
export  credits  are  offered,  but  that  one 
recalcitrant  member  of  the  group  has 
thwarted  all  attempts  to  do  so.  It  is  no 
secret  that  that  member  is  France 
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We  must  say  that  we  And  the  French 
attitude  on  this  issue  to  be  an  appalling 
signal  of  an  intention  to  engage  In  a 
predatory  export  strategy  In  the  large 
capital  goods  sector,  in  items  such  as 
aircraft  and  power  generating  equip- 
ment. Such  behavior  has  no  place  in  an 
international  trading  community  based 
on  equity  and  reciprocity— the  sort  of 
community  which  the  U.S.  Government 
has  striven  to  achieve  since  its  first  post- 
war efforts  to  rebuild  Europe  and  Japan. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  reconsider  its  position  on 
this  issue  and  that  it  will  overrule  the 
recent  position  taken  by  its  Finance 
Minister.  Predatory  behavior  in  trade  has 
no  place  in  the  Western  community  of 
nations,  whether  u  is  in  the  more  obvi- 
ous mode  of  dumping,  or  in  the  more 
concealed  mode  of  subsidized  export 
credits. 

As  supporters  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  as  Senators  who  plan  to  Uke 
a  very  active  role  in  the  trade  arena  in 
the  97th  Congress,  we  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord now,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  to  warn 
that  a  continued  French  position  block- 
ing an  international  agreement  to  end 
subsidized  export  financing  can  only  re- 
sult in  an  export  credit  war  in  which  the 
entire  Western  exporting  community— 
and  most  particularly  the  French  export- 
ing community— loses.  We  hope  that  it 
would  be  clear  to  the  French  Government 
that  during  the  forthcoming  OECD  ex- 
port credit  negotiations  the  current  ad- 
ministration has  the  full  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  next  Congress  and  that 
continued    foot-dragging    and    obstruc- 
tionism in  the  waning  days  of  the  Carter 
administration  can  only  create  animosity 
and  retaliation  from  the  97th  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


At  5:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 

S  885  An  act  to  assist  the  electric  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  use 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
to  achieve  cost-effective  energy  conservation, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  resources,  to  establish  a  representa- 
tive regional  power  planning  process,  to  as- 
sure the  region  of  an  efficient  and  adequate 
power  supply,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  1135  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  lands 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Moapa  Band  of 
Paiutes  and  to  be  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  Moapa  Indian  Reservation: 

S.  1179  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Oold 
star  Wives  of  America; 

S.  1386  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Museum  Services  Act  to 
extend  the  authorlratlon  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  acts,  to  amend  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  coverage  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Halla 
Bro'A-n; 

S  1828  An  act  to  exempt  the  existing  fa- 
cilities of  the  Mllner  Dam  from  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  2352  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes; 
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8.  3441.  An  art  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Deanquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  extend  the  »uthi>ri7atlon  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Act.  and  for  other  piir- 
poaea; 

9  3153  An  act  lo  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  19ti5  and 
the  Appalachian  ReK'lonal  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorization  for  such 
Acta  for  two  additional  years; 

S  3iy3  An  act  to  designate  the  Jacob  K 
Javlts  Federal  Building 

SJ  Res  156  Joint  resolution  to  authorUe 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  Nc.ember  2.)  through  29 
1980,  as  •Natlona;  Famllv   Week". 

H  R  2510  A.M  act  to  ameiicl  tl'le  5  I'nl'ed 
States  Code  to  permit  f'ede.-al  eti.p'.inefN  to 
obtain  review  of  certain  dlsabiinv  deter- 
minations made  bv  the  omce  of  Personnel 
Management  under  the  clvU  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system. 

H  R  2583  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  9  United  states  Code  to  discontinue 
civil  service  annuity  payments  for  periods  of 
unemplovme:r  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States   and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  4H92  An  act  to  repeal  section  508  of 
the  rommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934, 

H  R  5108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  names  of  certain  Alaska  Natives 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Roll  and  to  allow 
their  enrollment  with  the  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community; 

H  R  7R9R  An  act  for  the  relief  of  two  min- 
ing i-lalmants; 

H  R  79flO  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  In  special  trust  lands  and  Interests 
within  the  Wlnema  National  Forest  to  Edison 
Chllociutn  and  for  the  transfer  of  moneys 
otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln  from 
the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of 
replacement   lands  or  Interests: 

HR  Rr.7  An  act  to  amend  the  Safe  Drlnk- 
Inir  Water  Act    and  for  other  purposes    and 

H  J  Res  (134  Joint  resoUitlon  to  authorize 
the  United  State'  Secret  Service  to  rontlntie 
to  furnish  protection  to  the  former  Vice 
President  or  his  spouse. 

ThP  bin  R  RB.'i  and  the  Inint  fpsoltitlnn 
SenatP  Joint  Rp<;nhitlon  Iflfi  were  sub- 
sequently <;lfrnpd  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  other  enrolled  bills  nnd  folnt  res- 
olution were  subsequently  slcned  by  the 
Artlne     President     pro     tempore     'Mr 

DtCONCINI^ 


E?TOOT  r  m  Bn  r>  and  .'orvr 

RESOLUTION'   PRESFNTFIJ 

The  Secretnrv  reported  that  on  todny 
November  2.S  1980  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
low Ins:  enrolled  bill  and  iont  resolution 

S  BBS  An  act  m  assist  the  electrical  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System  to  achieve  cost-effective  energy  con- 
servation to  encouraee  the  development  of 
ren'>wable  energv  resources,  to  establish  a 
representative  reclonal  power  planning  proc- 
ess to  assure  the  region  of  an  efTlclent  and 
adequate  power  supply,  and  for  other  pur- 
pi>ses    and 

SJ  Res  156  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  23  through  '29. 
1980.  as  "National  Family  Week  " 


EXErUTIVF:  .•\M)  HTHER 
COMMUN'IC.XTIONS 

The    following    rommiinlcattons   were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with  ac- 


companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

EC  4971  A  communication  from  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  \alue  of  properly, 
supplies  and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Matflstraie  and  under  German  Offset 
Agreement  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30.  1980.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-497a  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  schoolbus  operation 
at  Mlnol  Air  Force  Base.  N  Dak  .  and  the  de- 
cision that  performance  luider  contract  Is 
the  most  cost  effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment, to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-4973  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  i Research, 
Development  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  family  housing 
maintenance  function  at  Beale  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif  ,  and  the  decision  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  is  the  most  cost  efTec- 
tlve  method  of  accomplishment,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

EC-4974  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research 
Development,  and  Logistics)  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  transient  aircraft 
alert  maintenance  function  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif  ,  and  the  decision  that  per- 
formance \inder  contract  Is  the  most  cost 
effective  method  of  accomplishment  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-4975  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Stcretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  notice  of  a 
study  with  respect  to  con\ertlng  the  Insect 
and  rodent  control  activity  at  Ford  Hood 
Tex  and  the  decision  that  performance  un- 
der contract  Is  the  most  cost  effective  meth- 
od of  accomplishment,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

EC  4976  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
sales  of  refined  petroleum  products  and 
sales  of  retail  gasoline  for  August  1980:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sovirces 

EC-4977  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Guam  Election  Com- 
mission, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the 
results  of  the  election  for  Pre.Mdent  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  In  Guam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

EC-4978  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Humlcs,  Chlortnatlon,  and 
Drinking  Water  Quality":  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

EC-4979  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  prospectus  for  acquisition  by  lease 
of  space  for  the  new  statutorv  Inrnrlr.n  of 
the  U  S  district  court  In  White  Plains,  N  Y  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works 

EC-4980  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled "Additional  Federal  Aid  For  Urban 
Water  Distribution  Svstems  Should  Walt  Un- 
til Needs  Are  Clearly  Established"  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

EC  4'>81  A  communication  from  the  US 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law  the  final  instruments  and  texts  of 
the  bilateral  agreeMie!i'.%  nem-tia'ed  a  .ring 
the  TuKyo  round  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,   to  the  Commit  lee  on  Finance 

EC  4y82  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affalrsl.  transmllling.  pursuant  to  law. 
project  performance  audit  rep  rts  prepared 
bv  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  special  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  txlernal  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion OfBce  of  the  In-er-Anicrican  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  project  performance  audit 
reports  or  project  completion  reports  pre- 
pared by  11. e  Asian  Development  Bar.k  to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign   Relations 

EC  4983  A  communication  frum  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  frT  Treaty  Affairs  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  on  International  agreements 
other  than  treaties,  entered  in'o  by  the 
Utilted  St:ites  In  the  60-day  period  prior  to 
November  18  1980.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-4984  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  en- 
titled "Postal  Service  Merit  Program  Should 
Provide  More  Incentive  For  Improving  Per- 
forman'-e  ■;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-4983  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorlratlon.  issuance  security, 
and  payment  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Commlliee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-4986  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  pursuant  to  law  the 
second  semi-annual  report  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administrations  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

EC  4987  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Procurement  and  Property  Manage- 
ment Branch  of  the  Community  Services 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  utlU/atlon  of  foreign  excess 
property  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-4988  A  commvinlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Millions  In  Stock  Funds  Misman- 
aged At  Defen.se  Personnel  Support  Center 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-4989  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Policies  On  US  Citizens  Studying 
Medicine  Abroad  Need  Review  And  Reap- 
praisal .  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Tho  follcwing  petitions  and  memorials 
w  re  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-930  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mechanlcsvllle.  Va  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  individuals  In  the  Reagan 
administration:  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 

POM  931  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mactmgle,  Pa  ,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  certain  individuals  In  the  Reacan  admin- 
istration; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

POM-932  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  El 
Dorado.  Ark  ,  concerning  the  appointment  of 
certain  inrilvidunls  in  the  Rearan  adminis- 
tration: ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

POM-933    A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  In- 


UMI 


dependence,  Kans  ,  concerning  the  appolnt- 
int^ul  ol  ceriaiii  mai.iduais  m  the  Heugail 
adniiiusiration,  to  the  C\inunuiee  on  Labor 
ana  Human  Hesour  e.s 

POM  934  A  petiuon  from  a  citizen  of 
Feltoii.  Calif  ,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  certain  individuals  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  the  Committee  on  Lak>or  and 
Humiin  Resources, 

POM  935  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  So- 
laiia  Beach  Calif  .  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  individuals  m  the  Re*gan 
administration,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  an  amendment  (In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  I 

HR  5506  An  act  to  simplify  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  fur  other  purposes   iRept    No    96-1033 1 

Bv  Mr  LONG  from  the  Conunlttee  on  Fi- 
nance with  an  amendment  (in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute!  and  an  amendment  to  the  title 

HR  53yl  An  act  to  amend  chapter  42  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  second  tier 
ta.xes  '  Rept    No  96    1034  1 

Bv  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
nan  e    with  amendments 

H  R  5043  An  art  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C'xie  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  hankruptc ,  Insolvency,  and 
similar  proceedings  and  lor  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    96-10351 

HR  7956  An  act  to  make  various  changes 
In  the  tax  laws     Rept    No    96   ]036i 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  amendments  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title 

HR  4968  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  net  operating  loss  carryover 
period  for  a  taxpayer  who  ceases  to  be  real 
estate  Investment  trust  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  net  operating  loss  carryover  period  for  a 
taxpayer  who  continues  to  be  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust  (Rept    No   96-1037) 

By  Mr  LONG  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  amendments,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title 

HR  6806   An  act  to  amend  sections  46(f 
and  167(11   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  public 
utUuy  property  (Rept    No  96-1038). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted 

By  ^!r  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science   and  Transportation: 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  as  In 
executive  session  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and.  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  ask  that  thev  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

'The  nominations  ordered  to  He  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  November  12  and  November 
18.  1980.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings ) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated; 

By   Mr    TOWER 
S     3226     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Wesley 
United     Methodist     Church,    Wichita    Falls. 
Tex       to    the    Select    Committee    on    Small 
Business 

By  Mr    HAYAKAWA   (for  himself  and 

Mr     CRANSTON) 

S    3227    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Bane,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BURDICK: 
S   3228   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  US   oil  and  gas  lease 
No    M-15450    (ND),    to    the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr    KENNEDY: 
S    3229    A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  special  earthquake  relief  assist- 
ance  for   Italy   in   fiscal   year    1980.   and   for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eifu  Relations 

By    Mr     DOMENICI    (for   himself.   Mr 
DeConcini      Mrs      Kasscbaum,     Mr 
Dole,  Mr   Chafee,  Mr    McClvre   Mr 
Baker.  Mr    Lvcar    Mr    Warner    Mr 
Bradley    Mr    Heflin    Mr    Sarbanes 
Mr     Leahv.     Mr     Heinz     Mr     Mc- 
GovERN.   and   Mr    Metzenbacm  ) 
S   3230,  A  bin  to  provide  for  reconstruction 
assistance    for    the    victims    of    the    recent 
earthquakes  in  Italy   and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr   HAYAKAWA  (for  himself 
and  Mr   Cranston  i  : 
S  3227,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Bane   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BENJAMIN    BANE 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Mr.  Cranston  that  will  provide 
that  Benjamin  Bane  shall  be  considered 
not  to  have  lost  his  status  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Bane  has  through  the  years  fallen 
victim  to  a  series  of  catastrophic  and  ad- 
ministrative situations  beyond  his  con- 
trol Dr.  Bane  was  born  in  Durham,  N.C. 
in  1905  In  1911,  Benjamin  Bane  traveled 
with  his  parents  to  South  Africa  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  23  years  old. 
At  that  time,  he  decided  to  continue  his 
education  as  a  dentist  in  the  United 
States  However,  upon  discovering  that 
his  premedical  education  would  not  be 
accepted  in  the  United  States.  Dr  Bane 
alternatively  pursued  his  education  in 
England  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate 
of  dentistry. 

When  Dr.  Bane  attempted  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  informed  at 
the  U  S  Embassy  in  England  that  a  pass- 
port could  not  be  issued  in  the  absence 
of  a  birth  certificate  Unfortunately,  the 
Hall  of  Records  in  North  Carolina,  where 
his  birth  certificate  was  filed,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  a  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  U.S.  passport,  he  was 
told  that  it  would  be  expeditious  to  apply 
for  and  travel  on  a  British  passport. 
Therein  lies  the  tragedy.  In  the  haste  of 
the  processing.  Dr.   Bane  was  not  in- 


formed that  his  application  for  a  British 
passport  would  in  any  way  affect  his 
American  citizenship. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  Dr.  Bane's 
efforts  to  prove  his  citizenship  have  been 
unsuccessful,  even  though  he  eventually 
was  able  to  secure  another  record  of  his 
American  birth.  This  Ajnerican  born 
doctor,  a  California  constitutent  of  mine, 
is  now  terminally  ill.  and  I  am  most 
proud  to  sponsor  this  bill  on  his  betialf  .• 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S  3229,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  special  earthquake  re- 
lief assistance  for  Italy  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

riALIAN    EARTHQUAKE    ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  severe  earth- 
quakes which  struck  southern  Italy  2 
days  ago.  The  death  toll  is  expected  to 
approach  3,000.  and  at  least  100,000  peo- 
ple are  expected  to  be  homeless.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  Government,  97  mu- 
nicipalities have  suffered  serious  damage 
in  the  provinces  of  Naples,  Salerno, 
Polenza,  and  Avelhno, 

I  believe  that  our  concern  would  be 
great  wherever  and  whenever  such  a  dis- 
aster strikes  But  it  is  even  greater  in 
the  case  of  Italy,  such  a  close  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States  with  which  we 
have  strong  bonds  of  mutual  Interest  and 
friendship  Our  Nation  should  take  the 
lead  in  organizing  an  international  re- 
sponse to  the  destruction  and  casualties, 
wh'ch  have  spread  over  10.000  square 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  They  arc 
much  greater  than  the  last  major  earth- 
quake which  struck  the  Frlull  region  of 
northern  Italv  in  1976.  killing  997  people 
and  making  some  45.000  homeless, 

Mr  President,  the  damage  is  enormous 
and  the  human  traeedy  demands  a  gen- 
erous and  immediate  response  from  the 
United  States  I  am  consulting  urgently 
with  the  administration,  which  is  making 
emergency  relief  available,  both  through 
our  diplomatic  posts  and  through  our 
military  installations  Six  hel'copters, 
1,000  tents,  and  relief  commodities  and 
suDplles  have  already  been  suoplied  by 
the  United  States:  more  are  on  their  wav 
Both  the  Italian  and  U  S  Govern- 
ments are  now  cotnpiline  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  the  full  reouirements  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  m  southern  Italv 
We  can  ext^ect  clirifiratlon  of  the  extent 
of  needs  from  the  Ital'an  Government 
and  a  full  a'^sessment  from  the  US  Of- 
fice of  Foreler.  Disaster  Assistance  with- 
in a  matter  of  days 

The  full  imoact  of  the  earthouake  will 
not  be  fu^ly  knowTi  for  some  time.  But. 
the  immediate  humanitarian  needs  of 
the  earthouake  victims  are  those  needs 
common  to  all  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters— food,  water,  shelter,  medicine, 
blankets,  and  other  supplies 

Additional  amounts  however  will 
surely  be  needed  in  the  davs  ahead 
Given  the  escalatine  humanitarian  needs 
in  Italy,  and  the  constraints  on  the 
availability  of  disaster  relief  funds  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  I 
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believe  that  special  legislation  should  be 
expeditiously  considered  by  Congress 
For  that  reason  I  am  Introducing  today 
a  bin  to  provide  $50,000,000  in  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
to  the  earthquake  victims  of  Italy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
an  emergency  appropriation  for  re- 
sponding to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
needs  of  earthqualce  victims  in  Italy 
This  Is  a  working  bill  which  I  hope  will 
receive  the  speedy  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  insure 
that  we  respond  promptly  and  effectivelv 
to  this  humanitarian  crisis  Our  Nation 
did  so  for  northern  Italy  Hi  1976,  it 
should  do  so  again  for  southern  Italy 
today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Government,  m 
concert  with  others  in  the  International 
community,  will  spare  no  efTort  in  re- 
sponding to  any  appeals  for  help  from 
the  Italian  Oovemment  The  people  of 
Italy  have  sufTered  a  ^'reat  tragedy  They 
are  our  good  friends  And  we  niu.st  con- 
tinue the  long  tradition  of  mutual 
friendship  and  concern 

I  reque.si  that  material  relevant  to  the 
earthquake,  ju.st  received  fram  the  OfTlce 
of  Foreign  Dl.saster  A.sslstance.  be  in- 
serted, following  the  text  of  the  bill,  at 
this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memo  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

a  3339 
Be  if  rnarted  by  thr  Senate  and  Hou^e  o/ 
Repre^entatiiei  of  the  United  Statef  of 
■Im^rti-a  in  Congrr^.^  assembled  That  section 
495B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  bi, — 

(  I  I  striking  out  subsection  (ci  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  there<>f  the  following 

"(CI  The  President  la  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  un  such  terms  and  conditions 
a«  he  may  determine  for  disaster  relief  and 
reconstruction  In  Italy  to  assist  In  alleviat- 
ing the  human  suffering  caused  by  recent 
earthtiuakes  in  that  country  In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, '.here  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purpt>ses  of  this  section  tSCOOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  which  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended  As- 
sistance under  this  .section  shall  k>e  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  general 
authorities  cr.iunlned  In  section  491  '.  and 
(21  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing. 

"(d)  Obligations  incurred  before  the  d.itc 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  agalnM 
other  appropriations  or  account-s  f.ir  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  relief  and  reconstruction 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Italy  mav  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  under  this 
section  ■■ 

lNT««NATIONAL  DlVELOPMrNT 

CORPOHATION, 

Washington.  DC  .  Nove"\beT  24  I9S0 

iNroaMATION    MiMORANDtM    FOR    MEMBERS    OF 

Congress 
Prom     Joseph  A    Mitchell.  Director.  Office  of 

US    Foreign    Disaster   A.sslstance 
Subject    Public  Response  to  Foreign  Disaster 

Situations 

As  vou  know  a  devastating  earthrualce  has 
struck  the  Naples  region  of  Italy  While  we 
■re  still  in  the  process  of  gathering  Informa- 
tion on  the  exact  toll  of  this  disaster  It  does 
apoear  to  be  a  serious  situation  We  will  be 
producing  periodic  situation  reports  during 


the  emergency  phase  of  the  dls.iater  which 
will  be  available  should  you  require  this  In- 
formation Also  we  villi  have  specltlr  infor- 
m.ition  available  on  the  \oluntarv  agencies 
conducting  relief  programs  m  the  area 
Please  t>e  adused  that  as  of  this  dite  the 
CKnernrr,ent  of  Italy  has  iiut  asked  (or  inter- 
national   assistance 

In  the  past  some  members  of  Congress 
and  their  stafTs  ha\e  suggested  that  the  Is- 
^u.lIK■e  of  guidance  material  i^n  the  subject 
i>f  [iu()lic  donations  to  the  victims  of  foreign 
disasters  would  t)e  useful  To  maximize 
I'nlted  States  assistance  to  disaster  victims 
while  serwng  the  interests  of  the  public  more 
efTectUely  and  efficiently,  we  are  providing 
the  following  guidelines  for  yovir  use  when 
contacted  by  constituents  about  donations 
to  victims  of  foreign  di>:>slers 

I  I)  Those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  any 
relief  efTorts  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
CASh  donntloiis  to  their  favorlie  voluntarv 
agency  with  programs  in  the  affected  covin- 
try  Voluntary  agencies  work  at  the  local 
level  abroad  and  are  therefore  krenlv  awiire 
of  the  victims  needs  as  well  as  the  cultural 
and  social  customs  which  define  appropriate 
types  of  assistance  Se\eral  \oluntary  agen- 
cies, including  the  Red  Cross  have  estab- 
lished   programs   around    the   world 

(3 1  Although  most  people  give  food  or 
clothing  more  readily  than  money,  cash  do- 
nations entail  no  transport  coets  and  create 
greater  flexibility  In  terms  of  the  types  of 
relief  given  Not  onlv  do  cash  donations  help 
meet  the  victims  perceived  needs  more  rap- 
idly but  they  also  help  satisfy  other  needs 
which,  after  such  disruptive  events  can 
change  qulcklv  and  unexpectedly  In  con- 
trast the  process  of  collecting  Items  such  as 
food  and  clothing  ran  often  be  painstakingly 
slow  and  their  benefit  thus  dramatically 
reduced 

(3)  The  US  Government  does  not  have 
funds  for  the  transportation  of  privately  do- 
nated gf^ds  to  disaster  victims  In  addition, 
the  use  of  United  Slates  military  transport 
Is  limited  by  the  Department  of  Defen^^e 
iDODi  to  situations  where  there  Is  no  civil- 
ian transportation  avnllable  When  DOD 
transportation  Is  used  f  r  nnv  foreign  dl<- 
nster  purpose  It  mu«t  be  paid  for  out  of 
limited  fvinds  appropriated  for  foreign  dis- 
aster relief  Therefore  If  your  constituents 
decide  to  collect  goods  for  disaster  victims, 
arranging  to  transport  those  goods  should  be 
as  Important  to  them  as  the  collection  of  the 
goods  themselves  Constituents  should  bo 
urged  to  collect  only  those  ltem.s  requeste-i 
or  approved  by  the  receiving  agency,  whether 
that  agency  be  a  vohmtary  organization  or 
an  agency  In  the  affected  country 

If  you  have  any  questions  plea.se  contact 
the  Office  of  U  .S  Foreign  Disaster  .\sslstance 
Agency  for  Internal lontil  Development,  at 
202  633  9T84  Yoiu-  a-sslstance  and  coopera- 
tion In  helping  disaster  victims,  as  well  as 
preventing  relief  supply  and  telephone  lines 
from  becoming  clogged,  would  be  Invaluable. 
Ihank  you. 

(Situation   Report  No    1    Monday. 
November  24    1980,  4  00  p  m  | 
Italy  —  EARTHOt-AKE 
Data 
Strike  Date     November  23    1980 
Location     Naples  region  Including  the  cit- 
ies   of     Avelllno.     Potenza      Salerno      Naples 
Caaerta.     Benevento      .Murolncnno      Pescopa- 
gano  and  Balvano   30  percent  of  the  province 
of  BasiUcata  was  badly  damaged 
Dead     Over  700 
Homeless     UnknowTi. 
Injured     Unknown 

People  Affected     Unable  to  determine 
Intensity     Major  earthquake  measuring  6  H 
on   Rlchter    Scale   occurred   on    November   21 
followed   by  seven   tremors    AftershCHrks  con- 
tinued m  Naples  A  .M    of  Novemt>er  24. 
Damage    Extent  of  damage  unknown 


General  ntuation 

Widespread  damage  has  been  repM^>rted  over 
an  area  of  appri>ximately  2.5(i0  square  miles. 
DetalKs  of  damage  are  not  yet  available 

Travel  wi'hin  Naples  becnnilng  mere  dllTI- 
cult   and  park  areiL>.  have  t>ecome  congested 

Streets  In  Naples  are  Jammed  witli  cars  as 
most  people  expect  another  shix-k  and  a.'e 
afraid  to  return  to  ttieir  homes 

Warning  broadca-st  in  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples that  water  supply  already  polluted  and 
i«iat  drinking  water  must   be  boiled 

Action  taken  by  the  Got  crnment  o/  Italy 

Italian  government  has  mobilized  2  500 
tnxips  from  Naples  In  »n  effort  to  assist 
\  ictims 

.'leld  hospitals  are  being  set  up  In  all  ma- 
jor areas     Avelllno.  Potenza,   EboU 

One  hundred  fifty  trailer  trucks  departed 
fri>m   Aruona  with  emergency  supplies 

Barl  and  Its  province  have  al.sfi  been  mo- 
bilized In  sending  manpower  and  equipment 
til  neartjy  areas 

.Mr    Oulseppf>  I.amherlettl   ho-s  been   desig- 
nated the  Coordinator  of  the  relief  efTort 
Assistance  proitded  by  the  US    Got  e^n'nent 

None  to  date  The  U  S  Ambassador  h;is  not 
yet  formally  submitted  a  disaster  determina- 
tion 

Assistance   proiidrd    bv   Amenran    voluntary 
agencies   priiate  groups 

None 

Assistance   provided    by    the    infrrnafionol 
conimunitij 

League  of  Red  Cross  Soiletles  l.as  n.ade  a 
first  installment  of  »290.698  00  to  the  Italian 
Red  Croas  to  locally  purchase  essential  relief 
supplies. 

JOStrH   A    MiTl  IICLL. 

Director. 

[Situation  Report  No   2,  Tuesday,  November 

24,   1980.  3  30  p  m  I 

Italy — EARTiiai;AKE 

Data 

Strike  Date     November  23     1980 

Location  Naples  region  Including  the 
<lties  of  Avelllno  Potenza  Salerno  Naples, 
Caserta.  Benevento  Murolucano  Pescopa- 
gano  and  Balvano  30  percent  of  the  province 
of    Baslllcata    was    badly    damaged 

Dead    0^■e^  1700  (unomclal  2  000-3,000) 

Homeless     100000 

Injured     Unknown 

People   Affected     Unable   to  determine 

Intensity  Major  earthquake  measuring  6  8 
on  Rlchter  Scale  occurred  on  November  23 
followed  by  seven  tremors  Aftershocks  con- 
tinued In  Naples  AM    of  November  24 

Damage    Extent  of  damage  unknown 
General  situation 

Widespread  damage  has  been  reported  over 
an  area  of  approxinujtelv  2  5O0  square  mllet. 
Details  of  da.mage  are  not  yet  available 

Affected  urea  Is  mostly  In  mountain  or  hill 
country  and  difficulty  Is  encountered  in  get- 
ting accurate  figures  as  to  dead  Injured  and 
homeless  However  nfficlol  channels  indicate 
that  all  affected  towns  have  been  reached  by 
assistance  teams 

Urban  areas  s\iffered  considerable  damage 
where  facades  of  many  standing  buildings 
have  fallen  to  the  streets 

Travel  within  Naples  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult   and   park  areas  have   become  congested 

Streets  In  Naples  are  Jammed  with  cars  as 
most  people  expect  another  shock  and  are 
afraid  to  return  to  their  homes 

Shelter  appears  to  be  the  greates*  need 
Specific  requests  have  been  made  fnr  tents 
trailers  and  possible  pre-fabrlcated  housing 
units  Blankets  beds  heaters  cooking 
eqvilpment  and  electric  generators  are  also 
in  large  demand 

Warning  broadcast  to  Inhabitants  of 
Naples  (hat  water  supply  already  polluted 
and  that  drinking  water  must  be  boiled 
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Action   taken  by   the  Govemrnent  of  Italy 

Italian  government  has  mobilized  12.000 
troops  from  Naples  In  an  effort  to  Assist  vic- 
tims with  7,000  already  on  the  scene 

rield  hoepltals  are  t>clng  set  up  In  all  ma- 
jor areas     Avelllno.  Potenza,  Eboll 

One  hundred  fifty  trailer  trucks  departed 
from   Ancona   with   emergency  supplies 

Barl  and  lis  province  have  aJso  been  mo- 
bilized In  sending  manpower  and  equipment 
to  nearby  areas 

Mr  Giuseppe  LamberlettI  has  been  desig- 
nated the  Coordinator  of  the  relief  effort. 

Convoys  of  relief  supplies,  firemen,  equip- 
ment, etc    continue  to  move  Into  the  area 

Italian  Red  Cross  has  provided  37  ambu- 
lances and  personnel,  medication  and  bl(X>d 
plasma. 

Government  relief  coordination  center  has 
been  established  In  Potenza 
Assistance  provided  by  the  US.  Goremmenf 

The  American  Charge  d'Affalres.  Robert 
P  Paganelll,  on  November  3.  1980  deter- 
mined that  a  disaster  situation  existed  In 
Italy  It  Is  requested  that  »35  000  be  com- 
muted toward  the  shipment  of  tents 

US  tasked  DOD  to  airlift  up  to  1.000 
tents  from  European  stock  The  shipment 
will  be  composed  of  various  sized  U  S  mlll- 
tarv-tyf>e  tents 

U  S  Is  deploying  six  helicopters  (four  Air 
Force  and  two  naval)  to  be  used  for  both 
reconnaissance  and   relief  operations. 

U  S  military  Installations  within  the 
region  have  been  alerted  to  lend  to  the  GOI 
such  rescue  and  relief  operations  as 
necessary 

Assistance  poiHded  by  American  voluntary 
agencies  private  groups 

CRS  has  committed  an  Initial  tSO.OOO  to 
the  Italian  E:arthquake  Fund  which  will  t>e 
supervised  by  CARITAS  In  Italy 

CRS  Is  also  (»}n<luctlng  Its  annual  appeal 
for  clothing  which  will  be  used  to  replenish 
the  supply  distributed  from  Its  stock  in 
Italy. 

Save  The  Children  Federation  engaged 
In  explanatory  review  and  small  fund  raising 
activities  which  kre  expected  to  result  In  a 
110,000  effort. 

Assistance  provided  bv  the  international 
eommunUy 

The  GOI,  to  date  has  not  Issued  an  inter- 
national appeal  for  a'd  to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  made 
a  first  Installment  of  (390,698  to  the  Italian 
Red  Cross  to  locally  purchase  essential  relief 
supplies. 

United  Kingdom  has  sent  216  tents  and 
5000  blankets 

Switzerland — 200  tents 

Australia— »433 .250  cash  to  National 
Appeal  In  Australia,  organized  by  Italian 
Comjnunlty 

Jo«eph  A.  Mitchell. 

Director  % 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s     aS43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chktzz,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Sarbanesi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2542.  a  bill 
to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOH7TI0N    SI  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  iMr.  Levin  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Baucusi,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTTi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  211,  a  joint  reso- 
luuon  designating  the  week  beginning 


March    8,    1D81.    as      Women's    History' 
Week.' 

SENATE   HESOLtJTION    4«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Cohen  »  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  492,  a  resolution  to 
amend  and  implement  rule  XLIl  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  relating 
to  employment  practices. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

AMENDMENT   NO     3632 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  8350  1  for  boundary  expansion 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Women's  Rights  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  BA'VH  Mr.  President  during  the 
last  18  years,  I  have  worked  with  several 
Members  of  this  body,  most  recently  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  LucAR  1 ,  to  try  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram that  was  started  some  time  ago 
relative  to  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  Before  the  end  of  the  session, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  with  Sen- 
ator LuGAR  an  amendment  which  will 
complete  this  task. 

This  amendment  will  include  the  ex- 
cluded portions  of  the  town  of  Beverly 
Shores  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Ever 
since  the  lakeshore  was  established  in 
1966.  the  exclusion  of  two  sections  of 
Beverly  Shores  known  as  the  "island  ' 
and  "highway  strip"  has  brought  the 
issue  of  the  Indiana  dunes  back  before 
Congress  time  and  again  The  amend- 
ment being  offered  today  will  put  the 
issue  to  rest.  We  ask  for  the  support  of 
all  Senators. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   DUNES 

The  Indiana  dunes  is  located  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  consists 
of  a  fascinating  complex  of  dune  ridges, 
moving  dunes,  beautiful  beaches, 
marshes,  woodlands,  and  bogs.  Over  the 
years  some  of  these  natural  features 
have  been  destroyed  by  residential  and 
commercial  development.  However,  other 
parts  have  been  preserved  and  protected 
by  both  individual  and  governmental 
efTorts. 

The  major  portions  of  the  National 
Lakeshore  are  located  between  the  cities 
of  Gary,  Hammond,  and  East  Chicago  on 
the  west,  and  Michigan  City  on  the  east. 
Also  located  in  this  area  are  a  number 
of  towns,  several  steel  mills,  a  public 
utility  generating  station,  and  the  In- 
diana Dunes  State  Park,  The  lakeshore 
is  within  50  miles  of  the  Chicago  loop 
with  easy  access  from  Chicago,  Gary, 
Michigan  City,  and  South  Bend  by  the 
South  Shore  Railroad.  It  is  a  recreation- 


al area  for  the  people  of  this  vast  metro- 
politan region, 

HisToay  or  LtcBuirioN 

In  1966.  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  was  created  after  a  long  eflort 
by  Senator  Paul  H  Etouglas  of  Illinois 
The  1966  bill  brought  approximately 
8,330  acres  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  including  two-thirds  of  the 
town  of  Beverly  Shores  and  2,220  acres 
in  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park. 

In  1976,  a  second  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  bill  was  passed  expand- 
ing the  lakeshore  to  include  an  addi- 
tional 3.663  acres  including  330  acres 
of  the  Hoosier  Prairie,  a  State  nature 
preserve.  This  brought  the  total  acreage 
of  the  park  to  11,993  acres,  not  counting 
another  542  acres  within  the  boundaries 
beneath  Lake  Michigan. 

However,  the  1976  bill  again  did  not 
include  the  portions  of  the  town  of 
Beverly  Shores  remaining  outside  the 
lakeshore  Instead  Congress  authorized 
the  Park  Service  to  conduct  a  study  of 
these  remaining  portions  of  Beverly 
Shores  as  well  as  an  area  commonly 
known  as  the  "NIPSCO  Greenbelt" 

Unfortunately,  the  1976  bill  also  re- 
duced the  homeowners'  right  to  a  25- 
year  lea.seback  to  only  20  years — the 
shortest  leaseback  term  of  any  unit  in 
the  National  Park  System  It  also  re- 
moved the  suspension  of  condemnation 
for  homeowners  contained  in  Senator 
Douglas'  original  1966  legislation.  Tliese 
changes  had  the  effect  of  creating  some 
opposition  to  inclusion  of  the  balance  of 
Beverly  Shores  which  did  not  exist 
before. 

By  1977.  the  study  was  completed.  In 
1978,  the  Senate  voted  to  include  the 
Beverly  Shores  study  areas  in  the  lake- 
shore  as  a  part  of  other  legislation  How- 
ever, those  provisions  were  dropped  in 
conference  committee  because  the  House 
had  not  voted  on  them 

Last  year  Senator  Lucar  and  I  irxtro- 
duced  S  599  to  include  the  excluded 
portions  of  Beverly  Shores  in  the  lake- 
shore  On  October  29,  1979,  the  House 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  H  R  2742,  the  companion  bill  to 
S.  599.  This  amended  version  not  only 
included  the  excluded  portions  of  Bev- 
erly Shores,  but  also  some  additional 
areas  including  parts  of  the  NIPSCO 
Greenbelt  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
town  of  Dune  Acres  H.R.  2742  as  passed 
by  the  House  also  increased  the  lease- 
back for  homeowners  from  20  years  to 
25  years,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  year 
2010,  and  as  an  alternative,  provided 
homeowners  the  option  of  a  life  estate. 

H.R.  2742  was  not  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  although  a  modified  version 
of  that  bill  had  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Re- 
newable Resources  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  However,  the  House  in- 
cluded another  set  of  dunes  provisions 
in  S.  1910.  a  bill  relating  to  American 
Falls  in  Idaho,  which  came  back  from 
the  House  as  an  omnibus  parks  bill. 

The  dunes  provisions  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  S  1910  included  the 
remaining  portions  of  Beverly  Shores 
and    five    other    relatively    undeveloped 
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areas,  but  omtttcd  thr  NIPSCO  Orern- 
bclt  and  any  pari  of  the  town  of  Dune 
Acres  S.  1910  provided  leasebacks  until 
October  1.  2010,  and  the  alternative  of  a 
life-estate  It  also  suspended  tbe  power 
of  condemnation  for  10  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  amrndmeiit  we 
are  offering  today  are  identical  to  the 
dunes  provisions  m  S  liUO.  with  one 
small  exception  To  be  eligible  for  the 
lea.seback  provisloii.>  one  does  not  have 
to  be  a  honieouner  of  record  as  of  Octo- 
t>er  1.  1980  The  reason  for  deleting  this 
provision  was  to  make  sure  that  in  the 
event  that  appropriations  were  not 
forthcomiriK.  a  homeowner  would  not  be 
faced  with  a  situation  where  he  could 
not  find  A  buMT  because  the  buyer 
would  not  t>e  eliKible  for  the  leaseb.ick 
provisioi'.s  However,  under  our  amend- 
ment life  estates  would  still  be  Imiited  to 
owners  of  record  as  of  October  1    1980 

THE  issrr  or  BrvrnLY  shorcs 
The  town  of  Beverly  Shores  Is  located 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lakeshore.  next 
to  Michii,'an  City.  Ind  It  contains  the 
longest  strip  of  lakeshore  borderini:  Lake 
MichiKan.  extending  ap;  roximatelv  5 
miles  from  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
to  Michican  City 

The  center  of  Beverly  Shores  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  island  "  The 
"island"  IS  not  actually  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  wafer,  but  the  largest  portion 
of  the  town  that  was  not  included  in  the 
lakeshore  in  1966  It  Is  completely  sur- 
rounded bv  lakeshore  property,  and  it  is 
located  along  the  beach  immediately  be- 
hind Lake  Front  Drive 

The  islaiKl  is  2  miles  long  and  '.• 
mile  wide,  encompassini;  both  hiph  dunes 
and  wetlands  The  US  12  hiRhwav  strip 
is  the  only  other  part  of  Beverly  Shores 
excluded  from  the  lakeshore  It  is  1 1 ,. 
miles  long  bordering  either  side  ot  U.S. 
Highway  12. 

Failure  to  include  the  Beverly  Shores 
i.sland"  within  the  lakeshore  places  a 
hole  in  the  largest  tract  of  land  in  the 
lakeshore  Unless  Beverly  Shores  "is- 
land '  is  added  to  the  lakeshore  the  use 
of  the  5  miles  of  beach  between  the  In- 
diana Dunes  State  Park  and  Michigan 
City  will  be  severely  limited  bv  inade- 
quate parking,  poor  acce.ss.  and  lack  of 
adequate  visitor  facilities,  particularly 
the  2  miles  directly  in  front  of  the  "is- 
land." 

Failure  to  Include  the  U  S  highway  12 
strip  will  allow  intensive  commercial  de- 
velopment near  the  entrance  to  the 
large.st  part  of  the  lakeshore.  prevent 
use  of  a  portion  of  it  for  much  needed 
visitor  parkinir,  and  prevent  restoration 
of  the  remainder  to  a  relatively  natural 
state. 

The  reason  the  remaining  portions  of 
Beverly  Shores  have  not  yet  been  added 
to  the  lakeshore  has  primarily  been  the 
cost  of  acquisition  Acquisition  of  the 
Beverly  Shores  "island"  and  highway 
strip'  would  cost  approximately  $31.5 
million  However,  the  Fetleral  Govern- 
ment has  already  invested  over  $60  mil- 
lion in  land  acquisition  for  the  lakeshore, 
not  counting  the  lands  purcha.sed  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  At  todays  prices,  this 
property  would  be  worth  much,  much 
more 


The  Beverly  Shores  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  can  never  be  fully  developed 
properly  as  a  recreational  area  without 
Inclusion  of  the  island  F\irlhermore, 
commercial  and  residential  development 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  largest  part  of 
the  lakeshore  would  destroy  much  of  the 
intrinsic  beauty  and  value  of  the  invest- 
ment we  have  already  made 

Inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  allow  the  Park  Service  to 
acquire  any  land  threatened  by  immedi- 
ate development  Otherwise.  Beverly 
Shores  "island  '  and  "highway  strip"  will 
become  a  jumble  of  McDonalds.  Ken- 
tucky fried  chickens,  gas  stations,  high 
rise  condominiums,  trailer  courts,  motels, 
quick  markets  and  other  commercial 
development  All  this  would  be  m  the  very 
heart  of  the  lakeshore 

THr    STfliY 

The  study  of  the  Beverly  Shores  area 
com;leted  by  the  Park  Service  in  June 
1977  at  the  request  of  Congress  describes 
this  area  as  follows; 

Are*  III-A  is  the  Bfverly  Shores  "Island". 
a  653  acre  low-density  residfnMal  area,  with 
minimal    commercial   development  ."   Of 

thl^  653  acres  453  acres  are  open  space.  131 
acres  are  residential.  54  acres  are  streets  and 
roads,  and  the  remaining  14  acres  Include  a 
park  two  institutional  buildings  and  6  busi- 
nesses On  the  131  residential  ares  there 
are  387  homes  However.  77  percent  of  the 
area  consists  of  open  space,  streets  and 
roads 

Area  III  C  Is  a  56  acres  strip  of  land 
lying  along  both  sides  of  U  S  Highway  13 
which  supports  low  density  residential  and 
commercial  development  '  Of  IhLs  56  acres. 
34  acres  are  open  space  5  acres  arc  residen- 
tial. 7  acres  are  in  streets  and  roads  9  acres 
are  business,  and  one  acre  has  an  Institu- 
tional building  On  the  5  acres  of  re.sldentlal 
property,  there  are  14  buildings,  and  there 
are  13  buildings  on  the  9  acres  of  business 
property  Seventy  three  percent  of  this  area 
consists  of  open   space,   streets  and  roads 

If  these  two  areas  are  not  included  in 
the  lakeshore.  the  study  projects  a  popu- 
lation of  over  8,000  people  with  2,560 
buildings  Among  the  impacts  of  such 
development  noted  by  the  Park  Service 
study  are: 

The  population  could  Increase  from  an 
estimated  population  of  900  to  an  estimated 
population  of  8,000  a.ssumlng  the  area  m  as 
developed  to  its  currentlv  zoned  private  de- 
velopment potrntxal  A  local  resident  popu- 
lation of  8  000  coiiJd  result  in  almost  exclu- 
sive use  0/  the  federally  ounrd  beach  by 
locals  rather  than  the  Intended  use  by  re- 
gional and  national  visitors  (Emphasis 
added  ) 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  attractive 
for  second-home  and  primary  residential 
development,  multi-family  residential  and 
commercial  development,  and  polen'iallv 
for  highrlse  condominium  development  and 
related  tourist  services  development  such 
as  fast  food  places,  quick  markets,  and 
motels 

Strip  commercial  development  along  US 
13  might  continue  the  degradation  of  visual 
quality  In  this  area 

Development  of  commercial  and  multi- 
family  structures  ,  might  result  In  the 
loas  of  the  highly  scenic  quality  that  pres- 
ently exists  This  development  might  result 
In  the  visual  encroachment  of  signs,  large 
off-street  parking  lots,  multl-storled  struc- 
tures, and  overhead  utility  lines  and  the  sub- 
stantial   removal   of   vegetation 

Again,  all  this  would  be  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  lakeshore. 


THr   IMMFIifATr   TH«rAT  TO   THI    l.AKCSHOKI 
AND    ITS   POTINTIAL    PROMISE 

The  above  scenario  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  very  serious  Immediate  threat  to 
the  lake.shore  A  few  days  ago.  on  No- 
vember 20.  1980.  an  Indiana  court  ruled 
that  the  Beverly  Shores  zoning  ordi- 
nance was  invalid  That  zoning  ordi- 
nance was  all  that  stood  In  the  way  of 
intensive  development  of  the  Beverly 
Shores  "island"  and  "highway  strip" 

This  action  by  the  court  makes  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  even  more  urgent 
be  ause  nomes,  trailer  courts,  high  rise 
condominiums,  motels,  quick  markets. 
ami  commercial  developments  can  now 
be  built  virtually  without  restriction  in 
those  two  sections  of  Beverly  Shores 
which  are  not  in  the  lakeshore 

Correction  of  this  problem  will  not 
only  require  iironiulgation  of  a  new  or- 
dinance which  will  take  several  weeks, 
but  It  will  also  require  adoption  of  a 
master  plan  which  will  take  months 
Thus  inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  is  now 
desparately  needed  to  allow  the  Park 
Service  to  acquire  any  land  threatened 
by  Immediate  development 

A  major  reason  for  inclusion  of  this 
area  m  the  lakeshore  has  always  been  to 
prevent  intens,ve  development  from  oc- 
curring in  the  future  Every  year  that 
passes,  more  vacant  land  will  be  devel- 
oped and  the  cost  of  acquisition  will  es- 
calate However,  that  rationale  has  sud- 
denly become  extremelv  urgent  Thus  a 
key  provision  of  any  dunes  legislation  is 
the  power  to  prevent  future  development 
in  the  area  through  use  of  the  power  of 
condemnation. 

Inclusion  of  the  "island"  and  the 
hlghwav  12  "strip"  now  will  stop  further 
destruction  of  vacant  duneland  It  will 
also  make  additional  land  for  visitor  use 
available  almost  immediately  With  in- 
clusion, the  usable  beach  area  would  be 
Increased  from  10' i  acres  to  18  acres. 
The  land  base  to  develop  additional 
liarking  and  visitor  facilities  would  be- 
come available,  and  existinc  town  roads 
could  be  fully  utilized  for  access  to  the 
beach 

We  have  already  invested  $60  million 
in  land  acquisition  for  the-lakeshore  but 
the  payoff  will  come  when  we  develop 
access  to  this  prime  area  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maximize  its  use  by  visitors  without 
harming  the  dunes  themselves  The  bill 
would  authorize  $34  7  million  for  land 
acquisition  about  91  percent  of  which 
would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the 
excluded  portions  of  Beverly  Shores 
However  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  ex- 
cluded portions  at  some  future  date  will 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  today  because 
delay  will  only  result  in  more  construc- 
tion in  the  area 

Acquisition  of  vacant  lands  will  make 
three-fourths  of  this  area  available  to 
visitors  almost  immediately  Acquisition 
of  the  remaining  properties  would  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  conflict  between 
visitors  and  residents  Trespa.ssing  and 
parking  on  private  property  would  even- 
tually be  ended  Optimal  development  of 
the  lakeshore  could  be  obtained 

If  we  act  now  by  including  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  Beverly  Shores,  the  lake- 
shore  will  have  obtained  a  powerful  allj— 
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time.  Time  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  lake- 
shore  because  as  time  passes,  the  lease- 
backs auid  life-estates  reserved  by  home- 
owners will  expire  However,  if  we  fail  to 
act  now,  time  will  l>e  running  against  the 
lakeshore  causing  intensive  development 
in  what  should  be  the  very  heart  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park, 

LOCAL    SUPPORT    TOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

There  are  presently  319  homes  in  the 
island  and  highway  strip.  Most  of  these 
homeowners  favor  inclusion  in  the  lake- 
shore,  A  prolakeshore  town  board  <  5  pro- 
inclusion  members)  were  elected  even 
though  they  are  from  the  minority  party 
in  the  area.  This  has  happened  both  in 
1975  and  1979 — ofl-year  elections  when 
inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  was  the  issue. 
Furthermore,  the  opposing  slate  did  not 
run  on  an  anti-inclusion  platform,  but 
simply  took  no  position  on  the  issue  in 
hope  of  obtairung  votes  from  both  sides. 

In  1970,  the  towTi  board  surveyed  the 
residents,  and  204  favored  inclusion.  In 
1972,  the  town  board  surveyed  the  resi- 
dents of  the  island  and  strip  only  and  the 
results  were  131  yes  and  17  no.  In  1974, 
the  association  of  Beverly  Shores  resi- 
dents surveyed  the  island.  Of  the  83  per- 
cent of  improved  property  owners  can- 
vassed personally,  87  percent  favored 
inclusion. 

In  1979.  the  association  made  another 
survey  even  after  the  suspension  of  con- 
demnation was  removed  and  the  lease- 
back reduced  to  20  years.  That  survey  of 
the  island  ana  strip  showed  192  own- 
ers of  improved  property  for,  70  against, 
7  with  no  opinion,  and  50  were  not  con- 
tacted since  many  homeowners  are  part 
year  residents, 

HOMEOWNER    PROVISIONS 

Under  the  leaseback  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  the  owners  of  single  family 
dwellings  coristructed  before  October  1. 
i980,  may  retain  their  homes  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  2010,  or  for  as  long  as  they  hve, 
whichever  they  choose.  The  power  of 
condemnation  with  respect  to  these 
homes  will  also  be  suspended  for  10  years 
during  which  time  sales  and  leasebacks 
can  be  arranged  without  the  threat  of 
condemnation. 

Thus  the  legislation  improves  the 
homeowner  provisions  in  several  ways: 

First  Suspension  of  condemnation  un- 
til October  1,  1990,  'The  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  condemnation  contained  in 
the  original  1966  legislation  was  removed 
in  1976,) 

Most  homeowTiers  will  want  to  sell  and 
obtain  the  leaseback  provisions.  How- 
ever, It  will  be  far  better  if  most  of  these 
sales  do  not  take  place  under  the  threat 
of  condemnation  Most  homeowners  real- 
ize the  advantages  of  the  leaseback  pro- 
visions and  would  decide  to  sell  anywav 
•as  they  get  older  However,  the  10-year 
suspension  provides  the  opportunitv  for 
them  to  do  so  on  a  wllling-buver.  willing- 
seller  basis  without  the  adverse  psycho- 
logical impact  of  being  subiect  to  im- 
mediate condemnation 

Second  Homeowners  mav  retain  lease- 
backs until  October  1.  2010,  or  alter- 
natively a  life-estate, 

'A  25-vear  leaseback  was  cont.iined  in 
the  original  1966  lee'si^tion,  but  was 
reduced  to  20  years  in  1976  ) 


This  provision  allows  a  leaseback  to 
extend  until  a  date  30  years  from  now 
regardless  of  when  the  property  is  sold  to 
the  Park  Service,  or  alternatively-,  the 
homeowner  may  obtain  a  life-estate  if  he 
or  she  makes  a  good  laith  offer  to  sell 
to  the  Park  Service  prior  to  October  1, 
1985.  Leasebacks  presently  cost  1  percent 
of  the  sale  price  for  each  year  taken. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  life-estate,  the 
homeowner  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  majority  by  October  1.  1980,  and  must 
also  be  a  homeowner  of  record  as  of  that 
date.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is 
to  prevent  title  from  being  transferred  to 
a  minor  for  purposes  of  obtaining  a  po- 
tentially long  life-estate. 

However,  the  provision  in  S.  1910 
making  leasebacks  available  only  to 
homeowners  of  record  as  of  October  1, 
1980,  has  been  deleted.  The  reason  for 
this  deletion  is  that  if  appropriations 
should  at  any  time  not  be  forthcoming 
for  land  acquisition,  or  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  authorization  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  a  homeowner  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  his  property  since  any  poten- 
tial buyer  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
leaseback  provisions  However,  this  pro- 
vision still  applies  to  life  estates. 

Third.  A  cut  off  date  of  October  1, 
1980  This  is  the  date  by  which  construc- 
tion must  have  begun  in  areas  included 
in  the  lakeshore  by  thLs  bill  in  order  for 
those  homes  to  be  eligible  for  the  home- 
owner provisions  These  provisions 
apply  only  to  detached,  single-family 
dwellings  for  noncommercial  purposes 
built  prior  to  the  cutoff  date. 

Fourth.  Finally  leasebacks  previously 
granted  for  20  years  or  less  may  be 
extended  by  9  years.  This  provision  pro- 
vides some  equity  to  homeowners  who 
sold  after  1976  under  threat  of  condem- 
nation with  only  a  20-year  leaseb.ick  A 
total  of  29  years  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  what  a  homeowner  gets  who  sells  to 
the  Park  Service  on  October  1.  1981,  and 
lakes  a  leaseback  until  October  1,  2010, 

VISITATION 

Visitation  at  the  dunes  is  growing 
rapidly.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
acquiring  the  remaining  portions  of 
Beverly  Shores  is  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate parking  and  other  facilities  to 
meet  rising  visitation  at  the  lakeshore. 
Total  visitation  at  the  Indian  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  was  greater  than 
any  other  park  in  the  Midwest  region  in 
1979 — exceeding  2  million  people. 

The  1979  figure  for  recreational 
visits— 1,606,166— more  than  doubled  the 
677.532  figure  the  previous  year  This 
does  not  include  another  1.400.000  visi- 
tors at  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
which  is  part  of  the  lakeshore 

Many  potential  visitors  are  being 
turned  away  and  not  counted  as  evi- 
dence by  the  number  of  times  the  four 
major  parking  lots  near  the  beach  have 
been  closed  during  May  and  June  of  this 
year,  particularly  on  weekends  with 
good  weather.  The  parking  lots  at  Mount 
Baldy  and  Central  Avenue  in  Beverly 
Shores  were  both  closed  16  times  in  May 
and  June  this  year.  The  parking  lot  at 
Kemil  Road  Beach  in  Beverly  Shores  was 
closed  8  times  in  those  2  months,  and 
the  West  Beach  parking  lot  was  closed 


14  times.  West  Beach  Is  a  600-car  park- 
ing lot. 

The  reason  for  the  boom  is  clear;  10 
million  people  live  wlthm  a  100-mile 
radius  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  The  park  serves  all  of  north- 
ern Indiana,  as  well  as  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  As  gas  prices  rise  and 
distant  travel  grows  more  expensive. 
millions  of  people  are  turning  to  parks 
closer  to  home,  especially  those  like  the 
dunes  which  combine  natural  attrac- 
tions with  outdoor  recreation. 

Although  the  legislation  adds  only 
1,196  acres  '708  in  Beverly  Shores)  to 
the  11,993  acre  lakeshore  'including  the 
Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  and  the 
Hoosier  Prairie  i,  these  additional  acres 
are  strategically  located  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial base  for  increased  visitation 
They  will  enable  utilization  of  the  largest 
single  area  of  the  park  Otherwise  the 
lakeshore  will  be  broken  up  into  a  nar- 
row area  between  the  State  park  and  the 
"island"  and  another  area  east  of  the 
Island  in  which  the  dunes  will  be  threat- 
ened by  bulldozers  to  provide  adequate 
parking  for  visitors 

The  Beverly  Shores  portion  of  the 
Lakeshore  is  strategically  located  near 
the  Visitor  Center  m  such  a  way  at 
long  last  people  who  travel  to  the 
lakeshore  or  through  northern  Indiana 
can  be  directed  to  the  major  beach  area 
of  the  lakeshore  without  confusion  or 
being  turned  away  because  no  parking  is 
available  This  in  turn  should  promote 
even  more  use  and  visitation, 

Onlv  by  including  the  excluded  areas 
can  the  lakeshore  be  developed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  maximize  access,  parking, 
and  public  facilities  without  destroying 
the  dunes  themselves  Consequently,  the 
issue  of  including  these  excluded  areas 
in  Beverly  Shores  will  not  go  away. 

With  inclusion  there  will  be  a  man- 
ageable, unbroken  stretch  of  dunes  ex- 
tending 8-miles  long  and  l-mile  wide 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  on  the  west  to  Michigan  City 
on  the  east. 

SHORE    CROSIOK 

A  maior  consideration  in  adding  the 
island  to  the  lakeshore  and  being  able  to 
acquire  the  properties  within  it,  is  that 
the  narrow  2-mile  strip  of  shoreline  the 
Government  presently  owns  in  front  of 
Beverly  Shores  island  is  eroding  Unless 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to  halt  the 
eros'on,  this  strip  of  shoreline  which  the 
Government  already  owns  may  be  lost 
Only  by  acquisition  of  the  land  in  the 
Beverly  Shores  island  just  behind  it,  can 
the  lakeshore  be  assured  of  owning  the 
beachfront  and  shoreline  wherever  It 
may  be. 

Loss  of  public  ow^nership  of  2  miles 
of  shoreline  is  only  part  of  the  problem 
If  the  National  Park  Service  does  not 
acquire  the  Beverly  Shores  island,  the 
Federal  Government  is  likely  to  get  stuck 
with  the  continuing  cost  of  preventing 
shore  erosion  or  compensating  owners  for 
those  damages.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  already  spent  $3  million  for  a 
temporary  revetment  which  has  already 
developed  serious  gaps  and  requires  reg- 
ular maintenance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  damages  which 
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will  result  from  continuing  erosion  will 
amount  to  some  $13  million  over  the  next 
50  years  assuming  no  further  develop- 
ment: 60  percent  of  these  damages  stem 
from  the  Michigan  City  Harlwr.  an  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  for  which  the 
United  States  can  ultimately  be  held 
liable. 

The  remainder  of  the  erosion  is  natu- 
ral, and  while  the  Government  may  not 
be  liable  for  natural  erosion,  in  all  likeli- 
hood pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear 
to  protect  the  homes  on  the  lakefront 
It  could  be  argued  by  homeowners  that 
there  is  a  Government  responsibility  to 
protect  its  shoreline  to  prevent  erosion 
on  adjacent  private  land. 

Some  of  the  most  expensive  properties 
in  Beverly  Shores  are  located  in  the  a^ea.^ 
subject  to  shore  erosion  The  costs  asso- 
ciated with  attempting  to  prevent  these 
damages  over  the  next  50  years  are  ex- 
tremely high  They  are  estimated  at  be- 
tween $47' J  mill  on  and  $54  million  over 
the  next  50  years  in  1977  prices  Acquisi- 
tion of  Beverly  Shores  island  would  re- 
duce these  potential  costs  by  $13 '^  mil- 
lion to  $20  million  even  if  steps  were  still 
taken  to  protect  the  lakeshore  again.st 
the  erosion  attributable  to  the  Michigan 
City  Hartwr. 

Consequently  the  real  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Government  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  purchase  price  because  of  the 
significant  erosion  control  which  will  not 
be  necessary  if  these  private  structures 
are  eventually  removed 

Existing  development  in  the  'island" 
also  contributes  to  background  erosion 
as  would  any  further  development  Rapid 
runofT  from  roofs,  gutters,  driveways, 
and  roads,  combined  with  saturation  of 
the  soil  by  septic  systems  all  contribute 
to  the  erosion  problem  Stopping  future 
development  and  over  time  removing 
existing  structures  should  help  to  reduce 
and  prevent  some  of  this  background 
erosion 

OTHM    PROVISIONS    OF   THI    BILL 

Five  relatively  undeveloped  areas  are 
also  included  in  the  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional parking,  improved  access  to  the 
park,  protection  of  natural  features  and 
a  campground  site  These  include  the 
Mt  Baldy  staging  area  iIII-E'.  the 
Indiana  Highway  51  extension  iVII- 
Bi .  the  Nippissing  addition  ■  VII-A' .  the 
Gary  access  corridor  i  VII-C  ■  and  the 
campground  site  iIII-D'  The  combined 
cost  of  these  areas  is  $3,120  noo  of  which 
$1,700,000  IS  for  the  campground  site 

The  Mt.  Baldy  staging  area  consists  of 
83  acres  in  Michigan  City  adjacent  to 
the  largest  moving  dune  In  the  lakeshore 
Ml  Baldy  This  would  be  a  main  parking 
area  for  visitors  to  Mt  Baldy  and  i.s 
conveniently  located  near  route  12  am! 
the  South  Shore  Railroad  It  would  serve 
as  the  center  for  shuttle  bus  service  to 
Mt.  Baldy  and  other  parts  of  the  lake- 
shore  The  only  alternative  sites  involve 
destruction  of  either  dunes  or  marsh 
lands  already  Included  in  the  park  The 
area  contains  only  three  hou.ses  and  it 
la  included  in  the  bill  with  the  support 


of   Mayor   Clifford   Arnold   of   Michigan 
City  and  Congressman  Brademas 

The  Indiana  highway  51  extension  Is 
a  2-acre  site  which  is  needed  for  exten- 
sion of  highway  51  for  the  new  main  en- 
trance to  the  west  unit  of  the  lakeshore 
The  Park  Service  has  indicated  its  sup- 
port for  this  particular  approach  to  the 
west  unit. 

The  NippLssing  addition  consists  of  161 
acres  at  the  western  edge  of  the  lake- 
shore  It  IS  a  virtually  untouched  tract  of 
low  dune  ridges  and  interdunal  ponds 
located  adjacent  to  the  west  unit  of  the 
lakeshore  It  represents  an  important 
part  of  the  ecological  history  of  the  area 
as  these  dunes  were  created  at  a  time 
when  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
temporarily  were  at  a  higher  level  The 
onlv  intrusion  is  a  NIPSCO  powerllne 
There  would  be  a  350-foot  corridor  along 
the  powerllne  over  which  the  Park  Serv- 
ice would  be  limited  to  obtaining  an 
easement  to  allow  public  acce.ss  to  the 
rest  of  the  area  This  area  was  included 
at  the  reouest  of  Congressman  Ben  tamin 

The  Gary  access  corridor  consists  of 
6^  acres  lying  directly  to  the  west  of  the 
Nlppi.ssing  addition  < above*.  It  is  In  a 
remarkablv  natural  state  even  though 
It  extends  right  to  the  heart  of  down- 
town Gary  Low  dune  ridges  covered 
with  oaks,  dune  gra.vses.  and  wild  flowers 
'including  blue  lupine,  wild  roses,  puc- 
roon  spiderwort  and  prickly-pear  cac- 
tus' are  interspersed  with  Interdunal 
ponds  and  marshy  areas  It  provides 
walking  access  from  downtown  Gary  and 
a  propo.sed  multimodal  transportation 
center  to  the  west  unit  of  the  lakeshore 
It  could  be  the  starting  point  for  a  trail 
system  from  downtown  Gary  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  park  to  Mt 
Baldy  and  Michigan  City  Three  struc- 
tures m  thus  corridor  are  not  included. 
Inclusion  is  supported  by  the  city  of 
Gary  and  Congressman  Benjamin. 

The  campground  site  consists  of  182 
acres  located  around  the  site  of  an  old 
golf  course  south  of  the  highway  12 
strip  It  would  be  an  ideal  campground 
Site  for  the  lakeshore  There  has  been 
some  development  in  this  area  which  ac- 
counts for  Its  cost. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  a  study 
of  transportation  into  and  within  the 
lakeshore  with  special  emphasis  on  pub- 
lic transportation  and  use  of  the  exist- 
ing passenger  car  fleet  of  the  South 
Shore  Railroad  The  study  Is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
using  the  facilities  of  the  regional  trans- 
portation planning  agency  as  well  as 
other  agencies  and  organizations  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  $200,000  is  au- 
thorized for  this  study  to  t>e  completed 
in  2  years. 

The  amendment  also  sets  the  termi- 
nation date  for  the  Lakeshore  AdvLsory 
Commission  on  September  30.  1985.  in- 
stead of  September  of  1982  It  provides 
one  additional  member  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  city  of  Gary  and  one  ad- 
ditional m.ember  for  the  city  of  Michi- 
gan City,  the  two  largest  cities  near  the 
laWeshore. 


The  amendment  also  allows  the  Park 
Service  to  purchase  school  lands  within 
the  lakeshore  Under  Indiana  law, 
.schools  cannot  donate  land.  The  practice 
has  l)een  not  to  appropriate  funds  for 
land  owned  by  public  agencies.  Th's  au- 
thority would  only  affect  a  40-acre  tract 
in  the  west  unit  of  the  lakeshore  and  a 
small  site  in  the  •"Island." 

By  enacting  this  legislation  we  can 
complete  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas's 
dream  for  the  Indiana  dunes  In  a  way 
that  he  would  have  approved.  In  order 
to  honor  Douglas,  the  legislation  dedi- 
cates the  Lakeshore  to  his  memory.  It 
designates  the  west  unit  of  the  lake- 
shore  (about  1.800  acres)  as  the  "Paul 
H.  Douglas  Ecological  and  Recreational 
Unit"  It  authorizes  the  designation  or 
construction  of  the  "Paul  H.  Douglas 
Environmental  Education  Center." 
Right  now  there  is  not  even  a  bust  of 
Douglas  at  the  lakeshore  The  park 
remains  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  but  Senator  Douglas  will  at 
last  be  fully  honored  for  the  role  he 
played  In  establishing  the  lakeshore. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  Is  just  under 
$36'2  million.  This  Includes  $34.7  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition.  $1,560,000  for 
development  of  which  up  to  $500,000  Is 
for  the  Douglas  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Center,  and  $200,000  for  the  trans- 
portation study. 

BvrroKr  ro«  thi  bill 

Support  for  the  bill  Is  widespread  The 
Indiana  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  earlier  this  year  calling  for 
enactment  of  H  R.  2742  and  S   599. 

The  three  Congressmen  Brademas. 
Benjamin,  and  Pithian  who  represent 
northwest  Indiana  support  Inclusion 
Indiana's  Congressman  on  the  Interior 
Committee.  Congressman  Sharp,  sup- 
ports Inclusion  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice supports  inclusion  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Ford  have  Joined  In  cospon- 
soring  S  599.  Governor-elect  Robert 
Orr  also  supports  Inclusion,  as  does  Gov 
Otis  R.  Bowen. 

Major  newspapers  of  the  area  support 
Inclusion  Including  the  Gary  Past- 
Tribune,  the  Chesterton  Tribune,  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  Hammond  Times. 

Environmental  groups  supporting 
inclusion  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
Beverly  Shores  Include  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council  established  in  1952.  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Nature  Con- 
servancv.  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association. 

Labor  unions  and  other  orgtinizatlons 
supporting  the  inclusion  of  the  excluded 
portions  of  Beverly  Shores  include  the 
Lake  County  AFl^CIO  Central  Labor 
Union,  Local  1010  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  region  3  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  <  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky ' .  the  Northwestern  Indiana  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association,  and  the  Indiana 
I-^ederation  of  Teachers. 
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Thus  for  all  these  reasons— to  prevent 
the  degradation  of  our  Investment  in  the 
dunes,  to  provide  improved  access  and 
facilities  for  the  lakeshore.  to  improve 
the  homeowners'  provisions,  to  complete 
the  dream  of  Senator  Douglas,  to  avoid 
the  problems  with  shore  erosion,  and  to 
keep  this  bill  from  coming  back  year  af- 
ter year.  I  urge  Senators  to  join  us  In 
enacting  this  legislation  to  save  the 
dunes. 


a  good  lime  to  leave,'  he  said  "I  like  to  teach, 
and  I  like  to  write  books,  so  I  was  looking 
for  a  good  lime  when  I  could  slop  my  ad- 
ministrative work  and  shift  dunes  else- 
where ' 

Besides  the  Law  Center  building  the  ob- 
ject of  his  utmost  attention  In  recent  years 
Christopher  is  proud  of  other  accomplish- 
ments v,hlch  he  is  quick  to  admit  are  not  the 
product  of  hli.  eflorls  alone  The  part-time 
masters  in  laxatlon  program,  which  was  the 
first  svich  program  of  Us  kind  In  the  coun- 
try, was  realized  under  Christopher's  leader- 
ship 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TREATMENT  OF  CHRISTIANS  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  note  yesterday's 
passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 60  which  addresses  the  continued 
persecution  of  Jews  as  well  as  Christians 
residing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
East  European  countries.  The  flagrant 
violation  of  human  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  East  European  bloc  Is  a  direct  and 
bold  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
signed  by  these  member  nations  in  1975. 
Such  an  egregious  failure  on  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  East  European 
countries  will  not  go  unheeded  by  the 
Western  peoples 

I  am  plea.sed  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
is  utilizing  the  open  forum  of  the  Madrid 
Conference  to  express  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Soviet's  record  in  human  rights. 
The  courage  and  resolve  displayed  by  the 
Soviet  and  East  European  dissidents  de- 
mands our  resolute  support  in  their 
struggle  for  civil  liberties  The  passage 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60  sends 
a  clear  message  of  our  continued  en- 
dorsement of  human  rights  and  relig  ous 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  European  countries. 
Thank  you  Mr   President  • 


THE  RFTTRFMFNT  OF  THOMAS  W 
CHRISTOPHER,  DEAN  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ALABAMA  SCHOOL  OF 
LAW 

•  Mr  HEFLIN  Mr  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Dean 
Christopher  s  Decade"  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Thomas  W  Christopher, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School 

The  article  follows: 

Dean  Christopher's   Decadb 
I  By  Dan  Orave.s  i 

Thoma.s  W  Christopher,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  School  of  Law,  will  con- 
clude 20  years  of  administrative  service  when 
hK  resignation  from  hl.s  current  position  be- 
comes efTectlve  this  fall 

Christopher  came  to  Alabama  as  law  school 
rtcan  in  1971,  and  while  the  national  average 
for  a  law  school  dean  s  M,-»v  at  one  school  Is 
three  years.  Christopher  remained  at  the 
Capstone  to  build  not  onlv  the  programs  and 
services  of  Its  law  .<:chooI,  but  also  a  lasting 
Phvsical  facllltv  as  fine  as  anv  law  school 
oulldlnR  In  the  nation 

An  Alabama  law  graduate  hlm.self    Chris- 
topher doe.s  not  regret  his  decision  to  resign 
You  have  to  leave  sometime    and   vou   like 
to  pick  your  time    Things  are  In  good  shape 
nere  and  the  building  Is  Hnlahed   It  wm  Just 


"I'm  also  proud  of  all  three  law  tournals," 
Christopher  said  "The  Aiatxama  Law  Review- 
was  already  here  and  It  continues  to  be  as 
strong  as  U  ever  was  I  feel  these  give  law 
studeni.5  more  opportunity  to  participate  and 
gives  the  law  school  much  more  exposure," 
he  said 

The  moot  court  program  and  the  Student 
Bar  A.ssociatlon  were  mentioned  as  areas  of 
growth  which  give  the  dean  pride  But 
Christopher's  ability  to  encourage  an  active 
relationship  with  the  Alabama  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  Alabama  law  school  graduates  may 
have  had  the  most  lasting  efTect  on  the  law 
srhool  Contributions  from  lawyers  coupled 
With  legislative  appropriation  increases  have 
resulted  in  a  doubling  of  the  law  school 
budget  fince  the  lime  when  Christopher 
c  .me  to  Alabama  nine  years  ago 

■Faculty  salaries  have  more  than  doubled 
over  that  period  but  they  are  .<itlll  not  as 
high  as  they  should  be,"  he  said  "TTie  prob- 
lem was  that  thev  were  so  low  to  begin  with, 
but  I  m  proud  of  the  Increases  we  have  seen 
We  now  have  an  excellent  faculty  because  we 
cm  ofter  them  something  competitive 

Denn  Christopher  updated  the  law  school 
during  his  deanshlp  but  he  said  being  a 
dean  nowadays  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  was  for 
de?ns  of  yesteryear 

"Democracy,"  he  responded  when  asked 
what  Is  the  greatest  problem  a  dean  faces 
today  "TTie  old  deans  ran  things  and  didn't 
ask  anybody  what  they  thought  about  any- 
thing That's  not  the  best  wav  to  run  a  law 
school,  and  I  don't  favor  that  way.  but  It 
does  cause  less  disagreement  and  confusion 
for  the  administrator  " 

■Whoever  replaces  Christopher  as  law 
school  dean  will  face  many  of  the  problems 
he  faced  and  many  more  to  try  his  nerves 
WTiat  kind  of  person  does  the  law  school 
need  right  now  as  Its  leader'' 

"Every  faculty  member  would  give  a  dif- 
ferent answer  to  that  question,  Christopher 
said,  "and  I  11  have  Just  one  vole  like  any- 
txidy  else  I  think  we  all  want  a  strong  per- 
son, not  someone  that's  going  to  be  run  over 
We  need  someone  that  will  keep  the  connec- 
tion between  the  law  school  and  the  bar 
association  We  all  want  someone  who  will 
encourage  scholarship  as  well  as  good  teach- 
ing 

"All  of  us  want  more  than  we'll  get."  he 
continued  "'Good  deans  are  hard  to  come  by 
because  about  a  third  of  the  law  schools  are 
now  looking  for  a  dean,  and  there  aren't 
that  many  aro\ind  Some  people  who  used  to 
want  to  be  a  dean  don  t  want  to  be  any  more 
Its  a  tougher  Job  than  It  used  to  be  TTiere 
are  more  strains  and  problems,  so  a  lot  of 
g.Dod  people  Just  dont  have  a  strong  stomach 
and  theyre  too  nervous  for  this  Job  " 

For  the  few  people  who  are  In  the  market 
for  a  deanshlp.  Christopher  believes  Alabama 
will  be  the  kind  of  place  they  will  want  to 
go  "This  Is  a  very  attractive  place,  and  I 
can't  Imagine  us  not  being  able  to  get  a 
really  highly  qualified  person  " 

When  a  new  dean  takes  up  where  Christo- 
pher left  off  and  Christopher  Is  teaching 
v*rltlng  and  fishing,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
challenges  and  duties  for  that  person  to 
work  on. 


"We  have  a  good  library,  but  we  need  a 
great  library,  Christopher  said  An  impor- 
tant future  project  is  to  "increase  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  books  In  our  library, 
and  increase  the  staff 

Another  priority  as  I  see  It  Is  l)etter  sal- 
aries for  the  faculty  so  we  can  get  and  keep 
good  faculty  More  scholarships,  Christo- 
pher said,  "are  needed  1  would  like  to  see 
that  no  student  had  to  work  a  lick  and  could 
spend  full-time  on  the  books  Of  course  if 
we  said  no  students  could  work  now,  some 
would  have  to  drop  out 

"The  law  school  needs  its  own  private  en- 
dowment of  20  to  25  million  dollars  We've 
got  an  endowment  now  of  atjoul  one  million 
dollars,  but  we  need  a  large  endowment  In 
addition  to  legislative  appropriations,  and 
you  don't  get  that  with  ten  dollar  gifts  It 
takes  estate  planning  and  some  other 
things " 

Christopher  said  he  would  not  change  the 
entrance  requirements  for  Incoming  fresh- 
men If  he  were  staying  on  as  dean  He  said 
that  the  law  school  would  not  be  serving  Its 
purpose  as  a  state  law  school  If  It  were  to 
raise  the  entrance  requirements  He  also  Is 
satisfied  with  the  faculty 

Christopher  does  not  "feel  the  objectives  of 
the  law  school  will  change  for  at  least  the 
next  30  to  40  years  but  he  does  believe  Ala- 
bama's law  school  will  continue  to  change  in 
some  ways 

"Perhaps  the  methods  we  vise  to  turn  out 
lawyers  will  change  The  current  trend  Is  for 
more  practical  training  The  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  moot  court  competition  and 
other  areas  Is  an  Illustration  of  that."  he 
said 

""Things  like  lawyer  advertising  are  going 
to  have  a  big  Impact  on  the  profession  The 
computer  is  going  to  have  an  effect  The 
computer  has  almost  a  stranglehold  on  our 
society,  and  as  lawyers  are  so  many  of  the 
decision  makers  they  are  going  to  have  to 
know  how  to  use  the  computer  as  an  aid  "" 
Christopher  said  He  believes  the  demand  for 
lawyers  vkll!  Increase  due  to  Increased  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  the  Increasing  body 
of  law  He  predicts  these  factors  and  the 
need  for  educating  lawyers  about  them  will 
bring  about  change  In  American  legal  edu- 
cation. 

Christopher  Intends  to  be  a  part  of  that 
future  legal  education  through  his  wTltlng 
and  teaching  He  leaves  the  deanshlp  a  proud 
man  for  the  many  accomplishments  to 
which  his  administration  gave  birth  But  he 
gives  credit  to  others  vtho  he  says  were  more 
Important  in  making  things  happen  at  the 
Capstone  law  school 

"I  am  very  very  proud  of  this  law  school 
and  the  people  I  have  worked  with  here,"  he 
said  "I  haven"t  done  as  many  favors  for  the 
law  school  as  It  has  done  for  me  '"  # 


ADOPTION   WEEK 

•  Mr  TOWER,  Mr  President,  this 
Thanksgiving  week  is  also  known  as 
Adoption  Week  in  America  There  are 
some  special  Americans  to  whom  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  by  thanking  them  for 
being  adoptive  parents  for  thousands  of 
children — children  who  have  been  or- 
phaned, children  who  were  abused  or 
neglected  by  their  biological  families;  or 
children  whose  biological  parents  made 
an  ado-nion  plan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
child's  life  This  countn''s  most  vulner- 
able children  are  being  cared  for  by  adop- 
tive parents  with  the  love  and  nurturing 
needed  by  all  children. 

Too  much  attention  Is  currently  being 
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placed  by  thp  nieriia  on  adopted  children 
who  seek  to  iincover  their  bioloKlcal  par- 
ents' pasts  Instead  I  watU  to  locus  our 
gratitude  ^m  the  atioptive  parents,  grand- 
parents, brolher.s  sisters,  and  others  who 
are  truly  the  "real  '  tainily  lor  adopted 
children  UuniiK  this  ThanksMiviiiK  week. 
we  .sliould  be  thankful  lor  our  lainilies 
wMo  ha\e  kiiven  their  love  and  supp<jrt 
to  one  another  m  order  to  raise  up 
healthy,  secure,  and  productive  citizens 
for  our  country 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  serious  flaws  present  m  the  Model 
State  .■Xdciption  Act  drafted  by  an  advis- 
ory panel  for  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  The  concerns  of  mine 
and  .several  other  of  my  colleagues  m 
both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  ol  Represent- 
atives have,  of  course.  b«>en  n^atched  by 
those  of  the  adoption  agencies  which 
serve  families  and  by  the  thousands  of 
families  of  adoptive  parents,  of  adults 
who  were  adopted  as  infants,  of  biolog- 
ical parents  w  ho  placed  their  children  for 
adoption  I  am  coiuinced  that  under  the 
leadership  of  President-elect  Reagan, 
these  flaws  will  be  corrected,  and  the 
country  will  be  provided  with  a  Model 
State  Adoption  Act  which  will  truly  as- 
sist States  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
barriers  to  adoption,  especially  for  spe- 
cial needs  children  Therefore.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  any  further  action  on 
the  Model  Act.  including  further  publi- 
cation for  comment,  be  postponed  until 
after  January  20    1981  • 


THE  VOYAGER   MISSION 

•  Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  12  we  were 
privileged  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  fin- 
est hours  of  American  scientific  and 
technical  achievement  Our  VoyaRer 
spacecraft  a  jewel  of  enRineering.  pro- 
duced worldwide  headlines  as  it  swept 
through  the  moon  and  rin>;  system  of  the 
Riant  phinet  Saturn  And  like  the  genie 
of  AladUm.  It  opened  wonders  beyond 
our  wildest  inuiKinalion  Shimmering 
globes  of  ice.  cloud  covered  oceans  of 
hydrogen  swirling  storms  of  high  speed 
winds,  and  the  majestic  and  mysterious 
rings,  brought  us  adventure  on  a  cosmic 
scale 

These  new  vistas  would  have  awed 
even  the  most  intrepid  of  explorers  Co- 
lumbus Magellan,  Byrd  Perry,  and  the 
rest  And  through  the  marvel  of  Amer- 
ican space  technolo-y  it  was  po.ssible  to 
share  the  Saturn  experience  acro.ss  the 
Earth  The  images  returning  from  Sat- 
urn were  beamed  all  over  the  world  by 
communication  satellites  we  now  take  for 
granted  People  thronged  to  our  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  to  become  more 
a  part  of  ano'her  American  "first  '  in 
space  The  pictures  returned  from  Sat- 
urn have  received  international  news 
coverage  The  success  of  the  Voyager 
mi.ssion  is  truly  phenomenal  and  a  feat 
of  which  we  are  all  very  proud 

I  otTer  mv  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration I  NASA  I  and  to  the  Jet 
Propulsion  laboratory  'JPL^  in  Cali- 
fornia I  am  delighted  that  JPL  has 
played  such  a  major  role  m  the  Voyager 


mission  JPL  is  a  research  and  develop- 
ment facility  oi)erated  b\  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  for  NASA  I  he 
laboratory  not  only  designed  and  con- 
structed the  Voyager  space(rafl  but 
managed  its  actual  flight  with  its  track- 
ing and  data  processing  facilities  JPLs 
work  on  Vovager  is  hardly  over  though 
JPLs  scientific  team  will  now  analy/e 
the  information  Gathered  by  Voyager 
Results  so  far  indicate  that  the  mission 
has  far  exceeded  its  promise 

The  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
Voyager  mission  call  to  mind  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  as  a  nation  to  new 
space  exi)loration  We  should  not  allow 
this  commitment  to  lap.se  The  next  ex- 
ploration we  have  firmly  planned  is  for 
the  planet  Jupiter  through  the  Project 
Oallileo  which  is  sctieduled  for  the  late 
198ns  Between  completion  of  tlie  Voy- 
atter  mission  and  Project  Oallileo.  we 
should  carefully  consider  other  exciting, 
valuable  steps  we  may  take  in  the  con- 
tinuing drama  of  unwrapping  the  mys- 
teries of  the  cosmos 

One  such  opportunity  is  space-based 
observation  of  Halley  s  Comet,  which  will 
return  in  1986  for  its  once-e\ery-75-years 
visit  Halleys  Comet  has  fascinated  man- 
kind throughout  history  Josephus  the 
Jewish  historian  recorded  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet  resembling  a  sword,  that 
he  said  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  A  D  70  That  comet  thought 
to  be  Halleys  Comet  which  made  a  close 
approach  to  Earth  m  the  spring  of  A  D 
66  Fascination  with  Halley  s  Comet  has 
not  diminished  over  the  centuries.  A 
number  of  nations  plan  missions  to  ex- 
plore the  comet  in  1986  The  United 
States  should  consider  such  a  mission, 
perhaps  making  use  of  knowledge  and 
equipment  from  the  Voyager  mi.ssion 

A  second  opportunity  exists  In  a  poten- 
tial mission  to  explore  Venus,  a  planet 
so  shrouded  m  clouds  that  it  cannot  be 
explored  from  orbit  with  cameras  It  can. 
however  be  "seen  '  by  radar  and  we  have 
the  technology  to  use  radar  to  map  the 
planet  in  detail  as  we  did  on  Mars  almost 
10  years  ago 

Just  as  we  explore  new  horizons  on  the 
outskirts  of  space,  we  are  also  moving 
rapidly  into  an  era  of  using  inner  space 
as  an  extension  of  life  on  Earth  Satel- 
lites are  an  integral  part  of  life  as  we  all 
benefit  from  communications  systems 
made  possible  by  them  The  Space 
Shuttle  which  I  have  long  supported, 
is  being  readied  for  its  first  o'-erat'onal 
mission  and  holds  the  promise  for  Ameri- 
ca s  continuing  leadership  in  sending 
satellites  to  space  and  in  initiating  and 
managing  space-based  research  and 
experiments 

Both  new  exploration  of  space  and  in- 
creasing use  of  that  part  of  space  already 
Important  to  our  daily  lives  are  key  facets 
of  the  national  space  program 

I  repeat  my  hearty  congratulations  to 
NAS.A  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
for  their  tremendous  contribution  to 
Americas  space  effort  • 


OUR  LANGUAGE  BARRIERS 

•  Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent, one  of  tiie  manv  fool'sh  Federal 
programs  is  the  requirement  of  the  Fed- 


eral Dejiartment  of  Education  that  stu- 
dent.s  of  other  nationalities  be  taught  in 
their  own  language  in  our  public  schools 
School  districts  which  do  not  satisfac- 
torily comply  face  a  cutoff  ol  Federal 
funds 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  analyses  of 
where  this  regulation  leads  is  a  piece  by 
Henry  E  Catto.  Jr  .  m  the  current  issue 
of  Newsweek  Mr  Catto  is  chairman  of 
Washington  Communications  Corp.. 
which  publishes  the  Washington  Jour- 
nalism Review  He  served  as  Amba.ssador 
to  El  Salvador.  1971-73 

I  ask  that  Mr  Catto  s  excellent  piece 
be  published  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  article  follows 

OVU    LANOUACC    BAJtRtEIIS 

( By  Henry  E  Catto.  Jr  > 

By  the  end  of  tlie  next  decade  It  Is  entire- 
ly possible  that  the  United  States  \klll  once 
a^aln  confront  the  fateful  chol'-e  it  faced  in 
1860  schism  or  clvU  war  The  cause  this 
time  will  l>e  languak:c.  and  the  crKsis  w  III  have 
resulted  \n  no  small  measure  from  govern- 
ment policy. 

Two  recent  events,  coming  with  dramatic 
simultaneity.  foresiv«dow  this  bleak  future 
I'he  separatist  election  In  Qnebec  showed  the 
grim  danger  of  two  competing  livnf;uape5 
within  one  nation  And  the  Spanish  armada 
of  Cubans  fteelng  thrlr  wretched  honicland  is 
a  clear  renundcr  that  it  Is  happeiUng  to  us 
I'ntorlunately.  like  some  vague  vatic  dream 
the  memory  will  fade  and  vie  will  do  nothing 
to  avert  the  problem  until  It  Is  too  late 

The  American  tradition  has  heen  of  course, 
for  each  wave  of  Immigrants  to  put  aside  Its 
!uns;uage  save  for  special  orcaslrms  and  learn 
English  But  m  the  mid-  60k  understandably 
anxious  to  overcome  the  problems  of  minor- 
ities, the  Federal  government  In  Its  zeal  un- 
wisely abandoned  this  tradition. 

The  beginning  of  It  all  was  Innocuous 
enough  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  was  amended  by  a  $7  5 
million  pilot  propram  that  would  allow  a 
Spanlsh-spcaking  student  to  be  ta\iKht  his 
basics  In  Spanish,  as  his  English  improved, 
he  would  switch  Into  It  and  not  laj;  behind 
his  peers 

Brainchild:  In  1967  I  testified  In  favor  of 
thiv  projert  before  Sen  Ralph  Yarborough's 
svibcommlttee  TVie  bill  w  ts  the  brainchild  of 
liberal  Democrats  Its  sponsors  thought  the 
favorable  opinion  of  a  south  Texas  Republi- 
can Spanish-speaker  such  as  myself  would 
be  helpfvU  Aware  of  the  benefits  of  being 
bilingual.  I  obliged  I  know  from  experience 
that  command  of  more  than  one  tongue  Is 
enormously  useful  In  commerce,  govern- 
ment or  society  In  general,  multUlnKuallsm 
Is  a  helpful  tool  and  a  mark  of  sophistica- 
tion The  trend  in  America  away  from 
foreign-language  study  is  a  cause  for  legiti- 
mate concern  I  have  however,  come  sorely 
to  regret  having  testified  for  the  pilot  pro- 
gram; for,  in  the  way  of  thlnsjs  governmenlal. 
the  winsome  babe  has.  in  its  maturity, 
turned   monstrous 

The  problem  started  In  the  courts  In 
1974.  in  the  case  of  Lau  i  Nichols,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  th.^t  Chinese-speaking 
stvidenus  In  San  Francisco  were  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  being  taught  In 
English  U  ordered  relief  but  did  not  specify 
what  form  the  relief  should  take  The  otilce 
of  Civil  RUhts  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  could  have  gone  two 
ways  to  implement  the  decision  Increase 
special  English  insiriictlon  or  Impose  teach- 
ing In  Chinese,  With  an  unerring  m^-tinct 
for  dlsister.  it  chose  the  latter  Consider 
some  of  the  results 

First,  and  most  bizarre  students  now  have 
the  right  to  be  taught  not  only  in  Chinese 
or   In   Spanish,    but   also   In   Aleut,   N»v»Jo. 
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Apache.  Japanese.  Yiddish   Russian   Tapalog 
or  any  one  of  60-odd  additional  ton^-ues 

Second,  the  cost  of  the  pro^irani  b  jri.i  oi. 
the  wind's  of  the  Lau  decision,  lias  soared 
In  1981  It  Is  projected  to  be  »192  million 
»  beautiful  example  of  how  governmental 
acorns  grow  Thus  far.  the  program  h-is  cost 
•  J43063.000 

Third,  school  districts  (some  300  of  them 
throughout  the  nation)  which  do  not  satis- 
factorily comply  with  these  guidelines  face 
a  cutoff  of  vital  Federal  funds  A  bilingual 
blcultural"  program  Is  mandatory  If  there 
are  twenty  or  more  students  of  similar 
linguistic  background  In  a  district  There 
IS  no  compelling  law  of  the  land  In  this  lo.ss 
of  local  control  over  !oc:iI  education.  There 
are  only  proposed  Department  of  Education 
regulations  Congress  In  spite  of  the  per- 
version of  Its  Idea,  docilely  continues  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  which  makes  the  travesty 
possible. 

Finally,  and  not  surprisingly,  a  vocal  con- 
stituency In  defense  of  the  status  quo  lias 
sprunt;  up  The  principal  defenders  are 
mostly  Hlspanlcs.  a  healthy  sprinkling  of  the 
New  Left  reformers  and  teachers'  or(,'aniza- 
tlons  for  whom  bllingualism  j)rovldes  the 
twin  treats  of  a  cause  perceived  as  progres- 
sive to  fight  for  and  thousands  of  teaching 
Jobs  Ttie  whole  matter  reached  the  height 
of  absurdity  recently  when  the  New  Jersey 
teachers'  lobby  went  to  court  to  overturn  a 
state  rule  requiring  that  teachers  In  bilin- 
gual programs  be  able  to  speal:  English  The 
New  Jersey  Education  As.sorlatlon  thought 
this  rule  to  be  racist  and  It  w  as  clearly  Incon- 
venient for  many  teachers  who  could  not 
speak  English  As  The  New  York  Times  tut- 
tutted    editorially,    bilingual     Is    bilingual 

It  Is  one  thing  lor  any  grovip  to  choose 
to  lead  a  bilingual  life  quite  another  for  It 
to  try  to  turn  America  Into  a  bilingual 
society  '  The  Federal  court  In  TYenfon  for- 
tunately ruled  for  Inconvenieiue  and  up- 
held the  stale 

Magnet:  Is  there  no  way  to  turn  the  tide'' 
Probably  not  Floods  of  illeyal  Imnugrants 
continue  to  pour  in  from  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  South  America  While  some 
of  these  Spanish-speakers  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  many  remain  con- 
centrated r.cir  their  points  of  entry — In 
Florida.  Texas.  New  Mexico  Arizona  and 
California  For  these  people  assimilation  in 
the  historic  tradition  1$  dlfTlcult  One  can 
listen  to  Spanish  radio  watch  Spanish  TV 
and  even  vote  in  Spanish  Add  education  in 
Spanish  as  a  right  and  the  melting-pot  prin- 
ciple Is  in  dancer  Indeed  Dr  Jos>ic  Gon- 
zalez head  of  the  Department  of  Education's 
bilingual  program  :s  publicly  on  record  as 
welcoming  l-s  end 

Here  then  are  the  Ingredients:  huge  num- 
bers of  Spanish-speakers  resident  In  the 
Southwest  supplemented  by  uncontrolled 
Immigration:  the  linguistic  magnet  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  restless  h\.nKer  of  politicians 
for  votes  Add  a  government  policy  whose 
results  Inevitably  weaken  the  absolutely 
basic  social  cement  of  languatre  ta  pollcv 
which,  incldentallv,  condescendingly  implies 
thai  the  Spanish-speaker  unlike  the  Italian, 
Swede,  or  Russian  before  him,  cannot  "hack 
It"  in  English  without  special  helm  The  re- 
sult trouble.  One  nation  Indivisible''  Don't 
count  on  it  • 


PROTECTIONISM  IX 

•  Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  inform  Senators  about 
the  various  facets  of  protectionism  I 
want  to  include  in  the  Record  excerpts 
of  another  article  which  addresses  some 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  protection- 
ism 

Written  bv  Su<^an  Strange   the  article 
entitled   "The  Management  of  Surplus 


Capacity  Or  How  Docs  Theory  Stand 
up  to  Protectionism  1970'.s  Style''  '  ex- 
amines whether  the  trend  toward  pro- 
tectionism has  occurred  as  a  temporary 
response  to  economic  difficulties  or  is  the 
result  ol  the  structural  format. on  of  the 
mlernational  system. 

The  article,  through  the  examination 
of  political  theories  reviews  the  present 
causes  of  protectionism  and  other  re- 
strictions in  international  trade  Track- 
in,'  the  movement  from  an  era  of  free 
trade  during  the  1950  s  and  19C0  s  to  an 
era  of  greater  obstacles  in  tiie  way  of 
foreign  iinijorts  during  tlie  1970's 
Strange  suggests  that — 

We  must  "reconsider  some  of  the  widely 
held  theories  bv  which  we  huve  been  accus- 
tomed to  explaining  the  way  the  Interna- 
tional political  economy  works  and  how  it 
might  develop  in  the  future  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article  on 
protectionist  trends  be  printed  m  the 
Record, 

The  article  follows: 
The    Manage. \ient   of   Scrplus   Capacitv    or 

How  Dors  Thforv   Stanu   vp  to  Protec- 

Tio.visM  1970'sSttle? 

(By  Susua  Strange) 

For  most  of  this  decade  the  world  has  ex- 
perience an  economic  depression  This  pro- 
longed experience  has  produced  a  distinct 
and  undeniable  trend  in  international  eco- 
nomic relations  toward  protectionism  and 
the  restriction  of  trade  States  have  re- 
versed the  movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960.s 
toward  freer  trade  and  (dispute  the  MTN 
agreement  on  tariff  culs)  have  put  more  and 
bigger  obstacles  In  the  way  of  foreign  l.m- 
ports  and  greater  restrictions  on  foreign  en- 
terprises This  trend  should  lead  tis  to  re- 
consider sr^me  of  the  widely  held  theories  by 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  explain- 
In;,'  the  wav  the  International  political  econ- 
omy works  and  how  It  might  develop  In  the 
future  How  many  of  our  conventional  no- 
tions will  prove  to  have  been  falrwealher 
Ideas  that  will  not  survive  the  harsher  cli- 
mate of  the  1970s''  Which  of  them  are  still 
valid  and  which  must  we  prepare  to  abandon 
as  obsolete'' 

Liberal  theory  holds  strongly  that  the 
market-oriented  system  leads  both  to  wealth 
through  growth  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem and  to  harmony  In  the  political 
system — to  the  virtuous  ends  both  of 
efficiency  and  of  good  order  But  in 
Interpreting  economic  history,  liberal  the- 
orists have  to  explain  vvhv  sta'es  have  not 
always  been  wholehearted  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  open  economy  and  free  unrestricted 
trade  They  have  tended  to  use  two  rather 
difTcrcnt  explanations,  one  stressing  the  ad- 
verse Influence  of  domestic  political  struc- 
tures, the  other  the  adverse  Influence  of 
global  political  structures  The  first  explana- 
tion simply  asserts  thai  the  power  of  pro- 
ducers Interested  In  their  own  short-term 
Interests  in  economic  security  is  unfortu- 
nately better  organized  and  thus  sometimes 
able  to  outweigh  the  Interest  of  the  state  and 
the  con.sumers  in  the  general  welfare  goal  of 
greater  efficiency  and  more  vigorous  economic 
growth  Against  Ihclr  own  long  term  interest 
therefore  governments  are  persuaded  to  use 
their  power  in  the  market  system  to  protect 
the  producers  But  this  mistaken  preference 
for  sectoral  stability  over  general  etTiclency 
is  self-defeating  According  to  Jan  Tum'.lr 
and  his  colleagues  In  the  GATT  secretariat, 
resistance  to  change  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion structure  by  any  government  Is  self- 
defeating,  politically  as  well  as  economically 
Nonadjustment  cumulates  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  economy  Is  progressively 
weakened  while  the  political  consequences  of 
keeping  people  in  low-skill,  low-technology 


jobs  create  Inequity  and  dissatisfaction,  ulti- 
mately threatening  the  social  foundations  of 
the  polilical  system  The  added  lempiations 
of  bu.  mg  popularity  by  proiecimg  jobs  in  a 
recession  therefore  must  be  resisted  out  of 
enlightened  self-interest  "The  main  danger 
of  proteclioCiism  is  that  ii  exploits  and  fos- 
ters a  misconception  of  society  s  iniernaj  and 
fxternal  interesis  which,  properly  defined 
cannot  be  m  conflict.' 

The  second  explanation  Is  that  the  market 
mechanism  can  only  operate  successfully 
when  the  political  structure  is  hegemonic 
and  power  is  centralized  and  no^  too  dis- 
persed According  lo  Charles  Klndleberger. 
e:.t  nomic  harmony  In  the  world  economy 
requires  "magistracy  '  or  leadership  When 
the  center  couriry  either  loses  its  economic 
dominance  or  when  ;ls  pollilca;  hegemony 
weakens  as  a  result  of  loss  of  confidence  In 
the  order  that  it  uies  to  maintain.  Inter- 
national economic  relations  will  become 
more  acrimonious  and  barriers  will  be  ralaed 
to  movements  of  goods  and  capital  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation  the  liberalism  of 
Hie  19506  and  19608  was  not  the  norm  of 
trade  diplomacy  in  world  political  economy, 
bul  rather  a  temporary  aberration  resulting 
from  American  military  and  commercial  bu- 
periority.  The  strong  trader  was  the  free 
trader  and  nuclear  and  financial  power  gave 
the  right  to  insist  on  trade  liberalization. 
Yet  this  Interlude  was  almost  as  brief  as 
the  corresponding  period  just  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  the  Cobden-Chevaller  Treaty 
between  France  and  Brliam  who  then  ac- 
counted between  them  for  60  percent  of  in- 
ternational trade  heralded  a  few  short  years 
of  trade  liberalization — years  which  ended 
with  the  depression  of  the  1870?  and  the 
widespread  trend  to  trade  protectionism  In 
Germany  France  Russia  the  United  States. 
Au.strla  and  later  Japan  According  to  thla 
interpretation  a  return  lo  liberalism  in  In- 
ternational economic  policy  would  cnly  be 
possible  If  US  hegemony  were  restored  The 
probable  consequence  of  a  multipolar  power 
structure,  bv  conlras*  would  be  as  In  pre- 
1914  Europe)  a  trend  towards  nationalism 
In  economic  dlplomacv  To  adherents  of  thli 
view,  the  protectionist  trend  of  the  19708 
Is  connected  with  the  decline  In  American 
hegemony  during  that  decade 

The  second  area  of  theorv  concerns  eco- 
nomic development  more  than  international 
•rade  Elites  In  the  capitalist  world  have 
a.'^sumed  that  the  world  market  economy 
ofers  poor  countries  the  be?*  means  to  raise 
productlvltv  and  Improve  their  living  stand- 
ards But  If  the  evidence  now  sucpests  that 
S'.iccess  In  exploiting  oiportunrles  for  pro- 
duction for  export  will  result  only  In  tm- 
-penetrable  harriers  being  raised  to  further 
expansion  then  export-led  stra'eclee  for  de- 
velopment may  be  Inappropriate  Neither  the 
original  Rr^towlan  theory  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  would  like  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia eventuRllv  be  able  to  "takecf  "  nor 
the  later  Preblschlan  theorv  (crudely  put> 
that  this  would  hap-^er.  only  If  those  with  a 
"hea'^starl  "  In  the  g-rw-th  rac"  transferred 
resource'  and  ofTered  nreferentlal  trade  0*5- 
portttnlt'es  to  The  de"elo-'lng  countries  could 
rtlll  be  accented  New  theories  would  hare 
to  b°  f^p^-elo^ed  that  taVe  bett>>r  accovnt  of 
the  resistance  of  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries to  rapid  Increases  In  Impcr's  and  of  the 
dl^erentlals  In  bargalnlne  power  as  well  as 
fBC'c-  endowment  among  aspirants  to 
development 

The  third  area  of  theorv  has  to  do  with  the 
roles  of  Ir.ier'-atlonal  oreantzatlons  A  good 
deal  of  Intert-atlonal  organization  theory 
rests  on  unstated  Incremental  1st  assump- 
tions of  a  rather  naive  kind  Much  recent 
writing  appears  to  assume  th<it  because  there 
is  more  International  consultation  more  and 
longer  aereed  statements  of  general  princi- 
ples, and  more  actlvltv  conducted  through 
international  organizations  the  infuence  of 
these    organizations    is    steadily    expanding. 
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The  Itftders  in  neo-functlor.»llst  theorizing — 
notably  H»»»-  have  recently  been  careful  to 
qualify    their    concKislons    about    the    prob- 
ability of  'spillover'  and  to  acknowledge  that 
different   klndi  of   International   cooperation 
give  rise  to  dlderent  kinds  of   "learning  '  proc- 
eaaes    Yet   much   widely-accepted   neo-lunc- 
tlonalLst   writing   still   tellt   u.i   that   graoua. 
progress   Ls   being   achieved  In   managing   thr 
International  pilltlcal  economy    Progreaa  to- 
ward the  development  of  world  order,  or  uni- 
veraal  rule*  or  codes  of  conduct    or  suprana- 
tional administrative  structures  for  their  ex- 
ecution may    It  H  admitted    be  uneven  ai-u 
•lometlmeA  slow,  yet  effort  will  no«  go  unre- 
warded   ITianks  to  spillover  "  effects  from  one 
fteld   of   national   policy   maklni;   to   ariotlier 
and   thank-H   to   a   presumed   learnlnR   process 
by  which   nations    like   people    perform   bet- 
ter as  they  get  older  and  more  experienced 
conventional  neii-functlonaiut   wisdom   teiii 
us     that     gradual     Improvement     Is     being 
achieved  In  the  International  political  econ- 
omy 

■^'et  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  Internationa; 
economic  relations  In  the  1970s  has  bern 
that  the  soft  wf^rds  exchanged  In  trade  or- 
ganizations have  coexisted  with  hard  deeds 
perpe'rated  !iv  na'iotisi  go'.eriimrn's  I'he  re- 
version to  economic  nationalism  has  been  ac- 
companied by  constant  reiterations  of  con- 
tinued coniml'ment  to  international  rfxiper- 
atlon  and  con'tiltatlon  The  International 
bureaucracies  of  Geneva  New  "^'ork  Paris 
and  Brussels  have  been  kept  busier  than  ever 
exchanging  papers  and  proposals  and  pa- 
tiently concoctlnp  endle-s  draft  documents 
to  which.  It  Is  hoped,  even  deeply  divided 
states  might  subscribe  But  the  reality  nas 
Increasingly  been  one  of  unilateral  action, 
even  where  policy  is  supposedly  subject  to 
mu'.'lla'eral  agreement  International  orga- 
nizations concerned  'Alth  trade  matters- 
such  as  OATT.  OECD  and  the  European 
Communltv  —  have  functioned  Increasingly 
not  as  the  administrators  or  executors  of  in- 
ternationally agreed  regimes  but  rather  as 
would-be  legltlmlzers  of  deviant  or  strictly 
self-serving  behavior 

These  Implications  of  protectionism  for 
..heory  are  of  course  only  Important  If  the 
trend  toward  protectionism  Is  not  merely 
a  temporary  response  to  economic  dimcul- 
tles  but  the  result  of  deep  structural  causes 
Clearly  the  world  recession  of  the  1970i  ha.s 
been  serious  .Although  world  trade  rose  be- 
tween IN72  and  1976  from  1420  billion  to 
•  1020  billion  much  of  this  rertects  rising 
prices  and  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
Between  the  top  of  the  boom  In  1973  and 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  In  1975.  the  volume 
of  trade  actually  did  fall  Both  Industrial 
production  and  mineral  extraction  only  re- 
gained 1973  levels  in  1976  While  there  has 
been  some  recovery  In  the  last  two  years 
It  has  been  uneven  as  well  as  slugglsti  While 
the  indices  of  Industrial  output  of  the  United 
States  Germany,  and  Japan  rose  quite 
strongly  In  the  twelve  months  to  August 
1978  BrItalns  rose  by  only  2  percent  and 
Itaivs  by  3  percent,  those  of  France  and 
Belgium  fell  Thus  although  the  American 
vie*  of  the  world  economy  was  reltt'lvelv 
bright  In  1978  this  rosy  view  was  shared 
by  few  Europeans  or  Japanese 

Yet  If  this  cyclical  downturn  were  a  sum- 
dent  explanation  of  the  protectionist  trend 
the  challenge  to  liberal  theory  would  be  less 
serious  One  widely  held  Interpretation  of 
the  international  political  economy  contends 
that  Internationa;  commercial  diplomacy  has 
always  nee,,  something  of  a  zebra— black 
stripes  of  trade  restriction  m  the  interests 
of  economic  natlonall-,m  land  producers'  se- 
curity i  alternating  xith  white  stripes  of 
-rade  liberalization  m  the  Interest  of  Inter- 
natiinal  integration  .and  consumers'  wel- 
fare! Whether  the  zebra  looked  like  ,»  white 
animal  with  black  stripes  or  a  black  animal 
with    white   stripes   depended    on    when   and 


where  you  saw  it  Hard  times  or  economic 
weakness  for  the  Individual  state  brought 
out  the  tendency  to  trade  protection,  good 
times  and  economic  strength  the  tendency  to 
trade  liberalization  Economic  diplomacy 
i.'ierefore  has  always  reflected  according  to 
this  interpretation  a  variable  mixture  of 
bo'h  tendencies  When  the  exogenous  vari- 
able of  world  economic  actlvlt\  changes  for 
the  better  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  to 
trade  liberalization  and  governments  can  re- 
sume an  unlnvolved  ring-holding  posture 
leaMng  national  markets  open  to  the  most 
efficient  low-cost  producers,  whether  domes- 
tic or  foreign 

Yet  certain  features  of  the  1970a  reces- 
sion suggest  that  this  explanation  Is  not 
adequate  First  the  problem  of  surphis 
rapacity  which  has  long  exis'ed  in  agrlcul- 
tunU  trade  and  In  minerals  and  other  ra'* 
materlaLs  has  now  appeared  In  a  number 
of  proceseln^f  and  manufacturing  Industries 
And  market-sharing  and  prlce-nxlng  ar- 
rangements such  as  governments  ha^e 
hitherto  used  for  commodities  have  now 
been  made  for  manufacturers  The  political 
Issue  Is  the  same — how  the  costs  of  adjusting 
to  an  Imbalance  between  supply  and  demand 
shall  be  diitrit  ted — but  the  problem  sectors 
are  more  numerous  and  the  negotlatlorvs 
more  complex 

Three  principal  economic  trends  suggest 
why  this  has  happened  First  In  more  ann 
more  Industries,  advancing  technology  ha^ 
vastly  Increased  the  amount  of  capital  that 
has  to  be  Invested  for  each  unit  of  output 
and  the  leadtlme  t>efore  the  Investment  re- 
sults In  increased  output  Higher  fixed  coots 
and  lower  marginal  costs  'not  to  mention 
the  resistance  of  or(:anlred  labor  to  change) 
make  production  processes  far  less  flexible 
and  reallocation  of  factors  much  more  c^s'h 
The  producers'  Incentive  for  self-protection 
through  restrictive  practices  Is  gr«*tly 
Increased 

Yet  this  Is  made  more  dltHctiU  bv  the 
second  trend  in  sector  after  sector  Indus- 
trial arrangements  that  omce  were  efTectlve 
If  they  Included  all  the  producers  In  the 
national  economy  no  longer  suffice  The  few 
sectors  in  which  producers  have  always 
served  a  global  market  oil  chemicals  dia- 
monds steel  shipping  services*  have  been 
lolned  by  many  more  When  these  are 
threatened  by  surplua  capacity,  restrictive 
arrangements  now  have  to  be  intemallonM 
to  be  efTectlve 

Finally  the  ability  of  the  develonlng  coun- 
tries to  compete  in  industrial  markets  with 
developed  countries  has  proved  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated  even  ten  years  ago 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  recession  manu- 
facturing production  In  developing  countries 
reached  an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
8  5  percent 

These  are  fundamental  chani.es  m  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  InUrnatlonal  sys- 
tem They  suggest  that  contemporary  pro- 
tectionism Is  not  merely  a  passing  phase 
but  a  reflection  of  widespread  resistance  to 
deep-seated  structural  change  If  one  accepts 
furthermore,  the  KIndleberger  theory  that 
hegemony  is  essential  for  International  eco- 
nomic order  a.s  magistracy  is  for  national 
economic  order  conventional  views  on  the 
future  of  the  world  economy  become  quite 
problematic  Many  liberal-minded  people 
Americans  especially  have  seen  themselves 
In  favor  of  free  trade  and  International  co- 
operation but  opposed  to  imperialism  But  if 
economic  liberalism  is  only  attainable 
through  American  hegemony  and  if  there  Is 
Indeed  a  basic  and  irremedlabe  tendency  to 
conflict  of  economic  interest  in  the  Inter- 
national system,  then  hopes  for  International 
cooperation  in  a  multlpower  system,  for  a 
resolution  of  conflict  among  more-or-less 
equal  Industrialized  state.s  have  been  sadly 
Illusory  The  realistic  school  from  Hobbes  to 
Kenneth  Waltz  and  Hedley  Bull  Is  due  for  a 


revival  The  cla.sslc  pessimists  from  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  to  lallevrand  and  Metternich 
are  vindicated  For  the  Ideal  shared  by  old 
fashioned  liberals  and  social  democrats,  bv 
business  executives  and  old  fashioned  Marx- 
ists, can  never  hf  realized  so  long  as  political 
authority  is  shared  among  sovereign  stales 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  such 
states  either  to  apply  principles  of  "fair 
shares  to  others  In  socialist  planning  or  to 
regulate  (and  compensate  fori  a  market 
e-connmv  so  that  the  economic  Interests  of 
others  are  given  precedence  over  their  own  0 


HOUSING  AND  JOBS 

•  Mr  WILUAMS  Mr  President,  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunity  and  a 
safe,  sanitary  place  to  live  comprise  two 
of  the  mo.st  fundamental  elements  of  a 
decent  life  in  today's  society  Yet.  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
troubles  of  our  erratic  economy  have 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  on  .lobs  and  housing 
Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  unem- 
ployment rolls  swell  to  more  than  8  2 
million  people,  while  housing  starts  have 
plummeted  to  their  lowest  level  in  years. 
Less  apparent  has  been  the  extent  to 
which  the  problems  our  wayward  econ- 
omy has  inflicted  on  the  housing  sector 
have  in  turn  spawned  additional  prob- 
lems for  the  job  market  Housing  and 
jobs  are  closely  intertwined  in  a  com- 
plex relationship  in  which  the  availabil- 
ity and  adequacy  of  each  hold  great 
significance  for  the  other  Industry  to 
expand  must  be  certain  that  an  aflord- 
able  supply  of  housing  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  is  available  for  use 
by  the  labor  pool  on  which  it  intends  to 
draw  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  that 
labor  pool  can  depend  on  whether  or  not 
such  housing  is  in  place 

We  know  how  decent  housing  at  an 
affordable  price  can  help  maintain  work- 
er  morale,   can   contribute  to   improved 
productivity  in  the  workplace,  and  can 
play  a  role  in  business  decisions  about 
plant  location  These  decisions,  of  course. 
have  enormous  impact  on  the  economic 
futures  of  the  communities  involved   By 
the    same    token,    a    plentiful,    secure 
source  of  employment   helps   to  anchor 
neighborhoods   and   indeed   entire  com- 
munities, contributing  to  better  housing 
and    neighborhood    quality     During    my 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing and  Urban   AfTairs  Subcommittee,  I 
have  been  deeply  aware  of  the  depend- 
ence of  decent  housing  and  adequate  job 
opportunity   on   one   another   and   have 
strived  to  assure  that  this  relatioiiship  i? 
more  broadly  recognized  and  strength- 
ened. The  UDAG  program,  which  ran  be 
used    to    improve    the    supply    and    the 
adequacy  of  housing  as  it  expands  com- 
munity business  antj  employment  oppor- 
tunities,   and    the    congregate    housing 
services  program  which  directs  that  res- 
idents of  pro'ects  where  the  program  Is 
implemented    be    given    priority   In   any 
hiring  done  to  carry  out   the  program, 
are  just  two  ways  In  which  housing  and 
job   concerns    ha\'p   been    addressed   to- 
gether in  the  Housing  Subcommittee 

Unfortunately,  the  inflationary  forces 
in  today's  economy,  along  with  exclusion- 
ary local  housing  policies  are  undermin- 
ing such  efforts,  and  are  weakening  the 
link  between  housing  and  employment. 
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The  spiraling  cost  of  housing — rental  as 
well  as  owned — along  with  the  hostility 
of  some  areas  to  the  development  of 
moderate  priced  housing,  are  placing 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  industries  seek- 
ing to  expand  their  operations  into  new 
areas,  or  to  improve  efBciency  and  pro- 
ductivity in  existing  locations  by  trans- 
ferring from  other  places  workers  with 
specialized  skills.  Such  obstacles  can 
have  serious  consequences  for  companies, 
for  individual  workers,  and  for  whole 
communities.  Moreover,  as  mismatches 
worsen  between  plant  location  and  job 
opportunities  on  one  hand,  and  housing 
adequacy  on  the  other  hand,  the  pros- 
pects for  employment  and  for  the  econo- 
my will  also  worsen  Clearly,  this  is  a 
situation  which  wc  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Job-Housing 
Link."  written  by  B  Judith  Classman, 
and  appearing  in  last  week's  New  'York 
Times.  IS  one  of  the  latest  entries  into  the 
continuing  discussion  about  the  need  to 
address  human  concerns  m  a  compre- 
hensive, rather  than  fragmented  man- 
ner Ms  Glassman  correctly  notes  the 
Interdependence  of  jobs  on  adequate 
housing  supply  and  affordability,  and  of- 
fers creative  insights  into  the  respon- 
sibilities of  both  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  understand  and  support  that  in- 
terdependence Ms  Glassman  has  written 
a  most  useful  essav,  wh'ch  has  meaning 
for  the  work  of  the  next  Congres-s.  and 
which  I  believe  merits  the  close  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  for  the  RrcoRD 
this  article. 

The  article  follows; 

The   .Job-Housing  Link 
iBy  B    Judith   Ola.ssmanl 
TtANrcK,  NJ — The  setting   Is  a  suburban 
restaurant,   and   business   is   good    A  line   Is 
forming — a   groviln?    line    of   customers    who 
become  incieaslngly  Irritated  as  thev  discover 
that  half  the  dlnlnz  area  is  roped  off    un- 
available for  use    An  unhaopv  manager  ex- 
plains  his   problem-    Customers   abound   but 
he  Is  unable  to  use  his  fad'lty  fully  because 
help  cannot   be   found    Prospe-tlve   workers 
although  anxious  for  lobs  simply  cannot  find 
housing  that  they  can  afford  within  reason- 
able commuting  distance 

The  pattern  of  a  disparity  betvi'een  the 
location  of  Jobs  and  affordable  housing  has 
been  growing  throughout  the  country  In  re- 
cent years  Housing  opportunities  have  not 
followed  the  growth  of  Jobs  Into  suburban 
regions,  the  consequences  are  lone  exoen- 
slve  enerey-consumlnp  commutes  from  rural 
and  urban  areas  for  middle-Income  families, 
and  virtual  Inaccessibility  to  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  lower-Income  people  How  did  this 
haopen'' 

The  movement  of  Industry  and  commerce 
Into  suburban  regions  that  began  in  the 
1970's,  and  that  Is  continuing  generally  ha.s 
not  been  accompanied  bv  corporate  planners' 
concern  with  the  problem  of  where  workers 
would  live  Their  assumntlon  of  nt  least  one 
car  In  every  garage  and  the  avallabllltv  of 
an  ever-growing  road  network  has  meant  that 
the  usual  link  betwee-i  Job  and  nearby  hous- 
ing has  been  considered  Irrelevant  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  expected  that  the  housing 
market  would  resocnd  to  the  new  demand 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  however  chleflv  ex- 
chislonarv  practices  by  affected  communities 
«nd  enormous  escalation  In  housing  costs 
relative   to    income,    this    response   has    nut 


materialized,    except    for    homes    for    highly 
paid  executl.es 

The  energy  revolution  of  the  last  five  years. 
In  the  meantime,  ha.s  drastically  aggravated 
the  dangers  of  this  pattern  Society  and  the 
workers  themselves  en  no  lonper  a 'ord  I  nt; 
commutes  to  Jobs  The  close  connection  be- 
tween home  and  emplo.. nient  niu^t  be  re- 
established How  can  we  reJorge  this  link 
with  minimum  delay''  The  crucial  decision, 
the  one  that  is  essential  if  any  .strategy  is  to 
work.  Is  acknow  edgcmeiu  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  Introduce  housing  Into  the  cor- 
porate-planning process,  businesses  must 
understand  that  this  is  in  their  self-interest 
Once  this  premise  has  been  accepted  em- 
ployers can  cotisider  the  following  steps  a 
sampler  of  possibilities  neither  applicable  In 
all  situations  nor  exhaustive,  but  at  least  a 
place  to   begin 

The  first  step  would  be  to  conduct  two  sur- 
veys a  housing-needs  assessment  for  em- 
ployees at  all  income  levels,  and  a  housing- 
resources  inventory  of  the  region  including 
both  existing  and  potential  hcusmp  A  hous- 
ing strategy  should  then  be  developed  to  deal 
with  gaps  Local  communities  should  be  told 
about  the  plan  and  should  be  strongly  en- 
couraged to  eliminate  zoning  impediments  to 
meetinf;  the  identified  needs 

A  second  step  would  b?  for  Industry  to  de- 
velop financing  opportunities  for  housing 
employees  whose  incomes  place  them  among 
the  priced-out  groups  The  first  might  be 
down-payment  assistance  Loans  could  be 
provided  for  dcwn  payments  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  employees  with  deferred 
repayments  tied  to  future  salary  increases 
The  second  could  be  incentive  financing 
Construction  loans  at  favorable  interest  rates 
could  be  made  available  to  builders  willing 
to  produce  housing  units  within  the  price 
raiK-es  that  conform  to  housing-strategy 
goals  The  third  could  be  shared  investment 
Companies  could  assume  a  portion  of  the 
financial  investment  in  a  home  of  a  low-  or 
moderate-Income  employee  in  return  for  a 
proportional  share  In  the  equity  realized 
upon  sale  of  the  house 

The  actions  suggested  here  although  con- 
structive for  moderate-income  workers  now 
priced  out  of  the  home-buying  market,  would 
do  little  for  low-income  workers  for  whom 
subsidized  rental  housing  is  necessary  if  ac- 
cess to  Jobs  is  to  be  provided  For  them  one 
possibility  that  has  begun  to  gam  currency 
is  to  make  available  corporate-owned  land 
which  is  frequently  left  unused  as  an  esthetic 
buffer,  to  nonprofit  or  public-housing  agen- 
cies With  Imagination  and  environmental 
care,  such  land  could  be  turned  Into  attrac- 
tive townhouse  clusters  yet  kept  at  costs 
eligible   to  obtain   governmental   subsidies. 

Oover.'-.ment.  too.  must  systematize  Its 
planning  role  The  fragmented  approach  by 
which  economic-development  agencies  reach 
out  avidly  for  Jobs  but  Ignore  housing,  by 
which  housing  agencies  i  where  they  exist  at 
all  I  strive  for  homes  but  ignore  Job  oppor- 
tunities, and  by  which  transportation  agen- 
cies are  ultimately  bequeathed  the  resulting, 
insoluble  mismatch  is  Irrational  If  for  no 
other  reasrn  than  to  help  banish  the  energy 
nightmares  -a-e  are  creating,  we  must  coordi- 
nate our  planning  processes,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  in  order  to  reestablish  the  his- 
toric  link    between   Jobs   and   housing, 0 


P.\PERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1980 

•  Mr,  MITCHELL  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  S  1411,  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980.  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  'Wednesday,  No- 
vember 19. 
The  burdens  imposed  upon  individuals 


and  businesses  across  this  country  by 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  Federal  pa- 
perwork requirements  are  obvious.  Peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  subjected  to  the 
imposition  of  excessive  Federal  paper- 
work requirements,  whether  they  are 
lax  forms,  medicare  forms,  financial 
loan  applications,  job  applications,  or 
compliance  reports.  'What  is  not  so  ob- 
vious IS  the  cost  of  all  of  this  Federal 
paperwork. 

It  was  estimated,  3  years  ago,  that  the 
cost  of  Federal  paperwork  requirements 
amounted  to  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  Much  of  this  cost  is  not  reflected 
in  the  Federal  budget.  Instead,  the  pub- 
lic is  forced  to  expend  its  time,  efTort. 
and  money  to  comply  with  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements. It  is  a  form  of  "hidden  tax" 
that  has  a  serious  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  well-being  of  the  Nation 

Paperwork  costs  go  beyond  the  fintin- 
cial  costs.  The  small  businessmen  are 
discouraged  and  intimidated  by  the  ex- 
cessive paperwork  involved  in  expanding 
their  businesses;  doctors  discourage 
medicare  business  because  of  the  burden 
of  filling  out  forms:  teachers  estimate 
that  It  takes  26  extra  working  days  to 
fill  out  necessary  forms. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  has 
two  main  obiectives;  First,  to  insure  that 
agencies  make  only  necessary  informa- 
tion requests  of  the  public,  and  second, 
to  eliminate  those  paperwork  re- 
quirements that  are  unnecessary  and 
wasteful. 

The  goal  established  by  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  is  to  reduce  the  costs 
associated  with  paperwork  by  25  percent 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  bill  attempts 
to  achieve  this  objective  in  three  areas 
First,  it  proposes  to  consolidate  control 
over  Federal  Government  paperwork  m 
one  central  office  Currently,  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  oversees  the 
paperwork  of  the  executive  branch 
agencies,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
oversees  independent  agencies,  and  no- 
body oversees  the  IRS  and  the  banking 
regulatory  agencies  With  the  entictment 
of  this  law,  nearly  every  Federal  agency 
will  be  required  to  submit  its  significant 
paperwork  requests  to  the  OMB  for 
clearance. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  a  qualifying 
test  for  each  proposal  involving  signifi- 
cant government  paperwork — is  the  in- 
formation sought  truly  necessary  to 
achieve  the  agency's  objective  and.  if  so 
is  It  available  from  other  sources  within 
the  Government?  In  addition,  each 
agency  will  be  required  to  take  steps  to 
minimize  the  burden  of  the  information 
request 

"Third,  the  bill  establishes  a  central 
clearinghouse  of  information  to  enable 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies.  This  informa- 
tion locator  system  will  enable  anv  Fed- 
eral agency  to  determine  if  the  informa- 
tion they  seek  is  available  elsewhere  in 
the  Government 

This  legislation  will  do  much  to  al- 
leviate the  burdens  imnosed  upon  the 
American  people  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Businesses  and  consumers  should 
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benefit  from  thr  pnartrripnt  of  this  law 
I  support  the  Paperwork  Hedii,  tion  Act 
Of  1980  and  am  hopeful  that  the  con- 
ference committee  will  act  iTomptly  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  version  of  this  legi-slation  • 


NEED  FOR  INfPROVED  DEBT 
COLLECTION 

•  Mr  SASSER   Mr   President.  I  call  the 

attention  of  my  colleaKues  to  an  editorial 
article  in  the  November  25.  1980  issue  of 
the  WashniKton  Star  entitled.  "Cutting 
by  Collecting  "  The  article  retells  our  ef- 
forts here  In  the  Senate  to  improve  Fed- 
eral debt  collection  efforts  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  deficit  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues join  Senator  Percy  and  me  as 
cosponsors  of  S  3160  which  is  intended 
to  increase  the  efflciencv  of  Govern- 
ment-wide efforts  to  collect  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  Any  Member  who 
has  any  questions  or  who  wishes  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  may  contact  us  Terry 
Sauvain  at  4-7251  or  Alan  Mert/  at 
4-4108 

The  article  follows. 

CurriNC  BY  COLLICTING 

W>  SK>  the  fdreshad.iwItiK  already — a  good 
many  of  the  brave  prumlse.i  to  cut  goveni- 
nient  spendlni;  mny  be  us  hard  to  carry  out 
this  time  a.s  they  have  always  turned  out 
to  be  when  previous  would-be  budget-trlm- 
mer»  tried  Eve:>  before  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  taken  omrr  there  have  been 
nuirmurs  about  depurtrncnts  and  pro^•ran^s 
that  may  not  be  aboUshed  after  all  At  least 
not  right   away 

Don't  Klve  In  to  cynicism,  though  Not  all 
hope  of  tamlnn  the  monster  Is  gone 

In  fart  there  Is  one  federal  money-savlni; 
icheme  that  may  at  last  take  ofT  after  a 
ii.uple  of  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
launch  it  This  Is  Tennessee  Sen  James  Sas- 
ner  »  drive  to  collect  debts  owed  to  ({overn- 
inent  agencies  It  could  make  a  $l6-bllll(»i 
dirTerence  In  the  national  defJcIt  within  a 
vear 

The  imnipdiRie  focus  of  the  effort  Is  a  bill 
co-sponsored  by  Sen  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois which  would  turn  over  the  names  of 
loan  defaulters  to  the  commercial  credit 
cstftbllshmenl  Senator  Sas&er  also  favors  ap- 
plying two  other  sticks  to  people  delinquent 
on  ({ovprnment  loans  One  Is  brUiiiliiK  the 
Interiuil  Revenue  Service  Into  the  picture 
.10  that  ovcrdtie  loans  will  be  made  up  out  of 
t.\x  refund?  .Another  would  deduct  from  the 
salaries  of  federal  employees  to  make  up  the 
arrears 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  hesUaMon 
Hbout  such  measures  Pnrtlv  It  has  been  In- 
spired by  privacv  considerations  partly  by 
fears  of  Klvln^'  IRS  powers  that  mlifhl  be 
misused  Mostly.  It  has  reflected  official  In- 
difTerence  to  the  collection  problem 

Program  directors  concerned  with  loans 
have  been  much  more  Interested  In  getting 
appropriations  and  distributing  the  money 
than  in  enforcing  repiivment  Besides,  with 
the  nia^-nltude  cf  many  such  operations. 
follow -ups  on  Individual  defaulters  have 
often  seemed  to  be  more  trouble  than  they 
were  worth 

Now.  however  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  mom-v  lost  by  failure  to  police  borrowers 
is  well  out  of  the  nickel-and-dlme  range  It 
((lilcKlv  adds  up  to  billions 

It  has  also  become  apparent  that  the  co«t 
of  recovering  some  of  the  lost  billions  Is 
minor  I:  has  been  estimated  by  those  who 
have  pushed  government  debt  collection  that 


every   dollar  spent    In   Ihn!    direction   brings 
back.  t.lU 

Furthfriiiiire  the  prii[i(.sed  miudies  can 
work  without  vRilaiin^!  citi.-m  rij;hts  They 
have  been  tried  on  the  state  level  with  salu- 
tary rrsults  In  New  Jersey  for  example,  the 
condition  of  all  student  loans  Is  known  to 
credit  bureaus  from  the  beginning  l.>efaults 
are  compiratlvely  few  In  Orejjon.  the  threat 
of  IRS  refund  withholding  has  been  an  effec- 
tive discipline  for  borrowers  since  1972 

At  present,  of  the  »I75  billion  owed  the 
federal  government  »47  billion  Is  due  now. 
and  of  that.  $2S  billion  Is  In  arrears  It's  a 
bouquet  of  foreign  aid.  agriculture,  small 
business,  housing  and  urban  development 
projects  and  education  with  student  loans 
making  up  the  biggest  single  category 

Actually,  this  category  Illustrates  with 
peculiar  vividness  what  else  Is  wrong  with 
letting  this  form  go  unchecked  Besides  the 
money,  there's  a  moral  issue  It  encourages 
dishonesty,  public  and  private.  If  people  who 
cheat  on  their  obligations  can  oxpei  i  to  get 
away  with  It  It  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
among  welfare  recipients  how  often  the  chil- 
dren of  affluence  behave  as  though  their  stu- 
dent loans  were  another  form  of  dole 

Althouj^'h  Republicans  voted  against  some 
of  Senator  Sas»er's  proposed  loan  recovery 
measures  In  I97».  It  may  be  hope  that  the 
economy  m<xiU  of  the  new  administration 
win  give  them  second  thoughts  this  time  It 
will  take  leadership  from  the  Ollicc  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  put  the  collection  ef- 
fort over  even  if  Senator  Sasscr  gels  the 
legislation  he  wants  In  the  new  Congress 
Whatever  11  takes,  though,  there  s  something 
In  It  for  all  of  u<i  # 


AUTOWORKKK  PLIGHT  CONTINUES 
IMPORTS     HKMAIN     A     KFY    FAC- 
TOR 

•  Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1980.  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans  participated  in  the  annual 
conference  of  the  prestigious  Institute  for 
Socioeconomic  Studies  in  New  York  City 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  which  UAW  President  Doug 
Eraser  made  to  the  conference.  I  think 
Mr  Fra-ser's  knowledge  and  work  with 
the  many  problems  confronting  the  au- 
tomobile industry,  and  the  workers  whom 
he  represenLs,  especially  commend  his 
comments  on  the  present  crisis  I  ask 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record 
The  remark-s  follow: 

CoMMFNlARY     ADAPTED    PlIOM     A    SPrtCH 

Dei.ivfred  by  Dofci-AS  A  FHaseii 
The  most  pressing  problem  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  must  address 
promptly  Is  the  crisis  In  the  auto  indus- 
try— an  industry  that  has  a  profound  Impact 
on  America's  overall  economy  Workers  con- 
tinue to  experience  massive  layoffs  and  the 
automakers  continue  to  lose  literally  billions 
of  dollars 

Foreign  Imports  have  played  a  major  role 
In  the  auto  crisis,  as  having  rising  energy 
prices  and  shortages,  and  recessionary  poli- 
cies   such    as   rlslog    Interest    rates 

The  International  Trade  Commission 
iTTC)  recently  handed  u^  a  major  setback 
when  11  ruled  that  Imports  were  not  the 
tic    auto    Industry 

I'm  hopeful  President  Carter  In  the  weeks 
remaining  In  his  term  will  make  good  his 
pledge  to  seek  a  voluntary  agreement  to  limit 
Japanese  imports  temporarily  Should  that 
not  occur,  the  Issue  of  the  exploitation  oi 
our  market  by  the  Japanese  mifomaker* 
greatest  single  cause  of  Injury  to  the  domes- 


must    become  one  of   the   hrst    matter-,   tha: 
the  Reagan  Admlnlstratluti  tackles 

We  in  the  UAW  have  long  been  advocates 
of  free  trade  This  Is  a  principle  which  we 
have  not  abandoned 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  to  all 
of  humanity  that  expanded  world  commerce 
can  bring  But  we  always  thought  free  trade 
must   be   fair   trade 

That  has  not  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  US -Japanese  trade  particularly  m  aiitos 
and  trucks,  in  recent  years 

In  the  period  after  I9S0.  Japans  auto 
industry  was  targeted  as  a  matter  of  that 
nation's  public  policy — for  vigorous  "hot- 
house" growth 

From  vehicle  production  of  essentially 
zero,  the  Japanese  grew  remarkably  over  the 
next  30  years,  reaching  a  production  level 
this  year  of  12  million  cars  and  tru'ks 
Throughout  the  period  of  early  growth, 
credit  and  other  resources  were  consciously 
allocated  to  the  fledgling  Japanese  auto  in- 
dustry 'I  he  Japanese  domestic  Industry  and 
market  were  strictly  protected  That  meant 
vehicles  of  North  American  maimlaciure 
were  for  years  and  years  kept  out  '\'et,  the 
industry  being  developed  *  a.s  never  intended 
to  be  restricted  to  serving  the  Japanese  do- 
mestic  market 

Had  the  Japanese  t>een  as  shortsighted  as 
US  businessmen  —  or  our  government  they 
never  would  have  persisted  After  this 
lengthy  period  of  careful  nurturing  the 
Japane.se  auto  Industry  emerged  as  a  for- 
midable competitor 

When  in  the  early  spring  of  1979.  gas  line* 
formed  and  gas  prices  began  to  skyrocket  In 
the  wake  of  revolution  in  Iran  and  OPEC 
Increases  the  Amerlniii  dc^mestlc  producers 
were  not  equip;>ed  to  handle  the  abrupt 
•-hlft   In  the  US    car  and   truck  market 

The  Japanese  were  poised  and  readv  to 
capltallre  on  this  sudden  advaiiiage  Auto 
plants  in  Japan  worked  heavy  nvertlnie  to 
b Mild  cars  for  export  to  the  I'  S  market 
while  countless  thousands  of  a;it..  wrrkers 
and  workers  In  related  supplier  liidDs'rles  in 
this  count rj'  were  forced  Into  the  unemploy- 
ment lines 

Prom  4  percent  In  1970  the  Japanese  share 
of  the  total  US  vehicle  market  skvTocketed 
to  almost  23  percent  That  growth  In  market 
share  has  been  nothing  short  of  explosive 
since    the   spring   of    1979 

This  has  not  been  an  orderly  phased  In- 
crease achieved  without  malor  disruption  or 
Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  and  Its 
workers-  far  from  It 

Skyrocketing  Imports  occtirred  at  precisely 
the  same  time  as  plummeting  domestic  pro- 
duction The  case  for  Injurv.  In  our  view, 
could  not  have  been  stronger 

It  wns  precisely  to  deal  wlt!i  cases  such 
as  this  that  the  'nternatlnnal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  crented.  In  full  accordance  with 
OATT  and  other  provisions  of  international 
law 

To  seek  temfwrary  Imnort  restraints  as 
we  have  done  Is  not  orotectlonlsm  In  the 
1930's  "begK'ir-thv-relghbor"  unl'ateral  style. 
The  distinction  could  not  be  clearer,  yet  It 
apoears  to  be  widely  misunderstood 

Our  goal  has  alwavs  been  a  necoMated 
settlement  that  wotild  be  based  on  voluntary 
Imnort  restraint  In  the  short  term  and  an 
airreement  for  those  who  sell  high  voltime 
In   our   market    to   produce   here   a-s  well 

We  chose  'o  go  to  the  ITC  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  settlement 

All  we  want  Is  temporary  Import  restraint 
to  give  the  US  auto  Industry  sufficient 
breathin"  •■  ' '>i  -o  retool  to  meet  the  com- 
petitive challenge 

We  greatly  fear  that  the  alternative— 
which  we  are  witnessing — Is  permanent  dam- 
age We  want  this  relief  not  to  assist  the 
companies  but  to  preserve  the  Jobs  of  our 
members 

'ndeed  we  have  long  felt  that  the  appro- 
priate solution,  given  that  Uie  Japanese  have 
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attained  such  a  large  share  of  the  US  mar- 
ket. IS  direct  uuestinent  by  the  Japane-e 
companies  In  productive  faciutie.s  over  here 
It  Is  lnc!>ncelvable  that  a.  similar  tribunal 
In  Japan  or  any  other  industrialized  nallun 
would  have  ruled  as  the  IIC  ha.^  done 

Indeed  countries  of  Kumjw  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  moving  efTecllvely  to 
limit  Japanese  import  penetration  Into  tlieir 
home  market,  to  protect  domestic  employ- 
ment 

As  the  only  wide-open  vehicle  market  in 
the  world  the  United  Stales  will  increa-smg- 
ly  be  the  target  for  export-bound  Japanese 
cars  and  trucks  1'hat  means  unemployment 
ts  Ijeliig  exported  to  us 

Otiier  countries  impose  tough  require- 
ments that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  parts 
contained  In  autos  sold  there  must  be  man- 
ufactured there 

Mexico  Is  Just  one  example  Because  of 
to.ii;h  local  content  laws.  t)oth  Chrysler  and 
Ford  have  altered  plans  and  arc  developing 
vital  new  four-cylinder  engine  capacity  m 
Mexico  while  tliousands  of  U  S  auto  work- 
ers are  unemployed 

Mexico  Is  a  developing  country  which 
wants  badly  to  industrialize  But  what  about 
auto  workers  In  oiir  country  and  oiir  Jobs' 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  protectionist  to  feel 
thr.t  our  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
defend  US  workers  against  actions  by  other 
governments,  or  Injurious  trade  practices  of 
other  nations  Industries,  which  deprive  us  of 
our  Jobs 

Despite  the  bitter  ITC  setback,  we  are 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  course 
we  adopted  Is  necessary  and  correct  We  have 
not  BbaKdoned  or  repudiated  our  free  trade 
principles  But  a\ito  workers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sacrifice  their  livelihoods  on  the 
altar  of  an  abstraction 

Commitment  to  free  trade  never  embodies 
passive  acceptance  of  massive  dislocation 
We  cannot  accept  that  American  workers 
should  become  the  victims  of  Industry  s 
shortsightedness  or  government  s  failure  and 
uQwUlingness  to  plan  0 


THE  FAMILY  WITH  A  HANDICAPPED 
NEWBORN  CHILD 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr  President,  last  week, 
Dr  C  E\eretl  Koop  addressed  a  meeting 
in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  in  which  nu- 
merous Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate participated  Dr  Koop  is  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  and  professor  of  pediatric 
surgery  and  pediatrics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Koop  eloquently  described  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  with  a  handi- 
capped child  and  how  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  these  pa- 
tients can  be  applied  to  the  care  of 
oth'.-rs 

Dr.  Koop's  work  first  gained  interna- 
tional public  attention  in  1974  when  he 
.ind  his  medical  team  succe.ssfully  sep- 
arated Siamese  twin  baby  girLs  in  a  10'.>- 
hour  operation  More  recently,  Dr  Koop 
joined  the  noted  theologian,  Francis 
Schaeffer  in  creating  the  five-part  film 
ser.es  and  book  "Whatever  Happened 
to  the  Human  Race?  " 

The  recipient  of  numerous  honorary 
d'grees  Dr  Koop  is  the  author  of  more 
th,'\n  170  articles  and  books  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  has  received  the 
hightst  recognition  within  his  profes- 
sion, ,)oth  in  this  country  and  overseas, 
iicluding  the  Browne  Gold  Medal  of  the 
BritiMi  A.ssociation  of  Pediatric  Sur- 
geons, the  Ladd  Gold  Medal  of  the 
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American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
Presbyterian  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
the  Jewish  Community  Chaplaincy  Serv- 
ices' Man  of  tiic  Year  Award,  and  the 
Frcncli  Legion  of  Honor 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  Dr.  Koop's  statement  and  its  rel- 
evance to  broadtr  health  policy  consid- 
erations. 1  ask  that  his  address  before  the 
recent  symposium  of  the  American  Fam- 
ily Institute  entitled,  "The  Family  with  a 
Handicapped  Newborn"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
The   Famii  y    With   a   HANDirAPPED  Newborn 
(By   C    Everett   Koop.   MD.   ScD     (Med  il 

It  Is  with  a  sen.se  of  gratitude  that  I  speak 
to  you  todnv  on  some  of  the  clnximstances. 
problems  and  benefits  that  arise  when  a 
handicapped  child  Is  born  into  n  family 
Were  It  not  for  a  body  such  as  the  American 
P'amlly  Institute.  It  wovild  be  easy  to  become 
discouraged  over  an  event  such  as  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families  That  confer- 
ence was  convened  by  those  to  whom  reality 
was  only  relative  and  attended  by  more  ene- 
mies of  the  family  than  by  t!iose  who  saw 
the  famllv  as  the  basic  moral  building  block 
in  our  society  a  place  of  nurture  for  what 
an  earlier  and  more  moral  gerieratioii  saw  to 
be  the  best  ihinps  in  life  That  was  before 
hedonistic  life  styles  and  worship  of  the 
nonexistent  pod  of  secular  humanism  under- 
mined the  foundation  of  the  family  that 
provided  tis  with  the  standards,  the  morality. 
and  the  sclf-giving  love  enabling  us  to  reach 
out  to  others  less  fortunate 

The  family  is  not  threatened  by  poverty, 
by  inadequate  education  and  tlie  lack  of  a 
more  bcnchcent  social  planning  government 
Indeed  these  deprivations,  when  they  exist, 
mold,  knit  and  glue  together  the  family 
structure  that  can  survive  and  prosper  in 
the  face  of  adversity 

Take  the  trend  of  the  past  several  decades 
the  eiicroachmcnt  on  the  traditional  family 
structure  by  all  the  antl-family  forces 
abroad  m  the  land  today,  add  to  that  the 
norclssltlc  preoccupation  with  health,  and 
compound  It  all  with  the  economic  Jargon 
of  modern  medicine — cost  effectiveness  — and 
you  must  agree  that  the  ordinary  family  Is 
at  risk  Deliver  a  handicapped  baby  into  that 
family  and  risk  becomes  a  reality  In  poten- 
tial disaster  disaster  for  the  family  In  part 
but  especially  for  the  yotinpster 

let  me  .set  the  stage  A  family  Is  expect- 
In^-  a  babv  for  nine  long  months  and  their 
mental  Image  Is  that  of  the  bright  eyed 
adorable  baby  on  the  label  of  Oerber  s  baby 
food  Jars  The  expected  labor  arrives,  the 
delivery  Is  difficult,  and  the  mother  wakes 
not  to  cuddle  the  Gerber  baby  In  those  first 
precious  moments  of  bonding  but  to  be  told 
tier  baby  had  a  congenital  defect  and  even 
now  Is  en  route  with  her  husband  to  a  dis- 
tant city  where  complex  surgery  will  be  per- 
formed In  an  effort  to  save  the  child's  life 
after  which  a  long  process  of  hablUtatlon 
must  take  place  for  the  youngster  to  assume 
a  normal  role  In  society  The  prop.^  are  gone 
Hope  has  become  despair  Joyful  expectancy 
has  been  replaced  by  a  fear  of  the  unknown 
a  devastating  anxiety  of  how  to  cope  She 
does  not  know  whether  the  medical  estimate 
of  form  and  function  Is  realistic  or  grossly 
deficient,  and  overall  there  is  the  thought  of 
impending  doom,  particularly  associated 
with  economics 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  baby — my  patient  — 
Will  do  best  In  the  heart  of  his  family  and 
tl.at  the  shattered  family  can  be  rehabili- 
tated I  know  what  can  be  accximplished  In 
the  hablUtatlon  of  a  child  born  less  than 
perfect  I  know  what  can  be  done  with  that 
child  s  family  1  know  that  these  children 
t>ecome  loved  and  loving,  that  they  are  cre- 
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and  that  their  entrance  Into  a  family 
frequently  looked  back  upon  In  subse- 
quent years  us  an  extraordinarily  positive 
e>.;>er,cnre  I  am  aware  that  those  who  never 
•  lad  the  privilege  of  working  with  handi- 
capped children  after  the  correction  of  a 
(ongeniial  defect  think  that  the  life  of  the 
child  could  obviously  be  nothing  but  un- 
luippy  i.iid  nuserable  Vet  It  has  been  my 
constant  experience  that  dlsabllitv  and  un- 
happiness  do  not  go  hand  In  hand' The  most 
unh.ijipy  children  1  have  known  have  been 
'  oniplc'.ely  norn-.al  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  remarkable  joy  and  happiness  m  the  lives 
of  most  handicapped  children  vet  some 
have  borne  burdens  which  1  would  have 
found  dltTicult  to  face  Indeed 

Believing  that  when  the  famllv  and  the 
handicapped  child  are  given  the  proper  sup- 
port and  gviidance  they  will  all  be  better  for 
the  experience  it  has  been  my  lifelong  prac- 
tice to  provide  this  support'  and  guidance 
;ind  I  know  it  works 

A  young  man  now  in  graduate  school  was 
born  without  arms  below  the  elbow  and 
nussing  one  leg  below  the  knee  He  was  the 
victim  of  the  prescription  of  ihalidamlde  to 
Ills  pregnant  mother  at  the  time  of  limb 
budding  When  his  father  stood  at  his  bas- 
sinette in  the  hospital  where  he  was  born 
tie  said  only  this  "This  one  needs  car  love 
more  "  With  that  love  and  muddling 
through,  it  had  a  happy  ending  which  Is 
really  now  only  the  beginning  of  this  young 
mans  productive  life  The  love  they  needed 
they  had:  the  muddling  through  could  have 
been  better 

Here  Is  how  the  young  man  feels  today. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  alive  I  live  a  full 
meaningful  life  I  have  many  friends  and 
many  things  that  I  want  to  do  In  life  I 
think  the  secret  of  living  with  a  handicap 
IS  realising  who  you  are  —  that  you  are  a  hu- 
man being,  somebody  who  is  very  special — 
lotiKing  at  the  things  that  you  can  do  in 
spite  of  your  handicap,  and  maybe  even 
through  your  handicap  " 

This  family  In  cri"-!'-  Is  a  threat  to  itself  as 
well  06  to  other  families,  indeed  to  all  of  ao- 
ciety  as  well  It  Is  a  crisis  situation  which 
nr.ist  be  faced  It  has  a  solution:  Indeed  It 
has  long  term  benefits  eve.n  for  you  and  me 

One  of  the  so-called  treatment  options  in 
a  youngster  such  as  i  have  Just  descrltjed  is 
to  do  nothlne  and  let  the  baby  expire  from 
inattention  The  relailvlstlc  ethic  In  medi- 
cine which  permits  this  has  been  the  target 
of  my  concern  and  my  anger  and  has  occu- 
pied a  major  part  of  my  time  for  the  past 
two  years  I  allude  to  it  only  In  passing  to  say 
killing  the  patient  to  get  rid  of  the  defect 
has  never  been  a  part  of  responsible,  moral 
medical  practice 

For  almost  thirty-five  years  now.  I  have 
devoted  the  major  part  of  my  professional 
life  to  the  management  of  children  born 
With  a  congenital  defect  Because  I  was  the 
sixth  person  In  the  United  States  to  limit 
his  surgical  practice  to  the  care  of  children, 
I  v^'as  in  my  early  years  a  surgeon  of  the  skin 
and  Us  contents  Therefore  my  experience 
with  congenital  defects  Is  broader  than  Just 
the  field  that  ordinarily  is  now  called  gen- 
eral pediatric  surgery  Althoueh  in  mere  re- 
cent vcars  I  have  become  a  specialists  spe- 
nalist  and  my  interests  ha\e  been  confined 
to  those  congenital  anomalies  m-ompatlble 
with  life  but  nevertheless  amenable  to  surgi- 
cal correction  early  en  I  was  concerned  with 
the  management  of  cleft  llp-^  and  palates, 
orthopedic  defect.s  spina  bifida  and  its  com- 
plications congenital  heart  disca.se  and 
major  urologic  defects 

There  was  a  day  when  medicine  was  not 
only  a  profession  but  was  considered  tc  be 
an  art  There  were  e\en  those  who  considered 
It  to  be  a  calllni:  such  as  the  ministry  A  mar. 
who  practiced  medicine  wa=  called  to  a  com- 
passionate ethic  that  led  him  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man  He  worked  In  diagnosis 
and  treatment  in  the  realm  of  trust  between 
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the  patient  and  hlm.self  When  he  dealt  with 
a  child  ur  ati  iiuoiupeteiu  nduli  he  dealt  in 
the  realm  uf  trust  between  the  patients 
faniUv  and  himself 

One  of  the  distortions  In  society  which 
will  not  benefit  any  family  and  least  of  all 
the  family  we  are  dtsctis.slii);  is  a  change  In 
semautus  and  hence  philosophy  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine 

The  semantic  change  which  has  crept  Into 
medicine  is  one  In  which  the  patient  Is 
railed  the  consumer  The  patient  is  called 
the  consumer  aa  thougli  he  were  eatInK  ce- 
real The  physician  Is  called  a  provider  as 
thouRh  he  were  delivering  gasoline  We  re- 
fer to  the  health  care  delivery  system  as 
though  It  were  some  monolithic  structure 
from  which  the  consumer  had  the  right  to 
expect  (in!v  siirce'-s  Delivery  systems  and 
consumers  Imply  contracts. 

Contracts  Imply  restrictions  and  the  re- 
strictions that  are  Implied  are  not  Just  on 
the  physician  but  they  end  up  by  being 
restrictions  on  the  type  of  health  care  actu- 
ally delivered,  the  very  thing  that  the  .system 
Is  seeking  to  avoid  by  the  semantic  change 

One  of  the  complications  of  this  change 
toward  consumerism  Is  the  expectancy  '>'■ 
perfection  There  was  a  day  when  the  patient 
I  not  the  consumer)  had  confidence  in  his 
physician  In  such  a  way  that  he  saw  him 
practicing  In  the  realm  of  trust,  knew  he 
was  going  to  get  the  best  that  was  possible 
for  his  physician  to  accomplish  Now  after 
the  provider  has  outlined  for  the  consumer 
what  his  expectancy  Is  from  the  ensuing  re- 
lationship. If  the  result  Is  either  less  than 
perfection  or  less  than  the  providers  esti- 
mate of  his  approach  to  perfection,  then  the 
consumer  feels  It  Is  his  right  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  discrepancy  The  only  way 
he  can  be  compensated  Is  by  a  financial 
reward  following  a  malpractice  litigation 
Human  bodies  are  not  like  carburetors,  the 
same  thing  does  not  affect  all  patients  In 
ihf  same  way  There  Is  an  Inherent  failure 
rale  In  all  that  the  physician  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  some  of  the 
things  that  happen  in  reference  to  the  hand- 
icapped newborn  and  his  family  Eventu- 
ally one  physician  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  primary  care,  he  Is  the  overseer,  the 
guide  and  the  counselor  He  will  be  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  four  kinds  of  physicians 

First,  he  might  be  a  physician  who  will 
act  In  support  of  the  child  and  the  family  as 
I  have  suggested  I  think  It  Is  not  only  fitting 
and  proper  but  rewarding  to  all  concerned 
as  well. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  a  physician  who 
presents  death  as  an  option  In  management 

Thirdly,  there  will  be  the  physician  who 
suggests  Institutionalization  for  the  child 
In  question 

Finally,  there  win  be  the  physician  who 
will  be  one  of  the  previous  two  but  who  be- 
comes hostile  to  the  family  if  his  advice  Is 
not  taken 

What  of  the  parents?  They  have  several 
courses  of  action  oven  to  them  If  they  are 
not  In  the  hands  of  a  team  that  will  do  all 
It  can  to  bring  the  pertinent  agencies  Into 
contact  with  the  family  for  their  ultimate 
benefit  they  will  have  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. Ihese  parents  seek  on  their  own  what 
VKlety  has  to  wfTer  and  usually  admit  that 
they  face  suriety  l.s  an  adversary  position 
Most  apply  their  learning  to  their  own  child 
and  adjust  slowly  and  with  dimcully  to  the 
life  that  lies  aliead  of  them  as  does  their 
child  Occasionally,  a  set  of  parents  will  be- 
come so  lncen«"<1  a'  'he  '-'ii>re  r>f  support 
from  society  that  they  will  try  to  do  for 
similarly  afflicted  children  an  they  na.e 
lea.-ned  to  do  for  their  own  Out  of  what  Is 
early  on  a  selfish  exploration  there  comes 
the  desire  to  .share  with  others  of  such  stutT 
are  local  and  national  foundations  formed 
for  the  betterment  of  specific  diagnostic 
problems 

How  does  an  otitslder  view  the  physician"" 


Rosl'.n  Benjamin  Darling  has  done  this  In  a 
t)ook  appropriately  entitled  Families  Against 
Society  ■  In  reference  to  pediatricians  caring 
for  spina  bifida  patients  lieing  raised  In  in- 
tact families  she  had  this  to  say  Some 
doctors  were  quite  sympathetic  toward  par- 
ents of  handicapped  children  Others  were 
not  A  lew  were  deridedlv  ho.stile  toward 
parents  who  kept  such  children  at  home 
These  doctors'  views  are  understandable 
within  the  context  of  their  soclallzai  ii n  and 
the  stlgmntl/lng  society  and  their  training 
In  medical  school  where  success  is  typically 
equated  with  curing  and  normalcy  of  func- 
tion and  problems  are  treated  on  an  Individ- 
ual rather  than  on  a  societal  basis  " 

I  have  tried  to  paint  In  broad  strokes  — 
the  family  in  crisis  particularly  with  a  handi- 
capped child  I  would  like  lo  say  a  few  words 
about  solutions  and  nonsolutlons  as  well  as 
the  side  efTects  of  society's  proper  care  of 
the  situation 

The  first  nonsolutlon  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  Is  getting  rid  of  the  baby  The  med- 
ical profession  has  traditionally  made  its 
treatment  of  patients  a  reflection  of  our 
society's  concern  for  those  who  are  111  or 
helpless  Olten  the  profession  has  acted  as 
advocate  for  those  vk'ho  had  no  one  else  to 
stand  up  for  them  In  the  hlppocratlc  tradi- 
tion and  In  line  with  the  Judoe-Chrlstlan 
ethic,  the  medical  profession  formerly  re- 
sponded with  love  and  compassion  toward 
the  helpless  child  and  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
acceptable  way  It  can  function  in  the  future 

The  second  nonsolutlon  is  all  inclusive 
catastroplilc  health  Insurance  Although  I 
would  like  to  study  wavs  that  catastrophic 
Insurance  might  be  effective,  my  great  con- 
cern Is  that  with  the  pa.ssage  of  time  the 
definition  of  catastrophe  becomes  more  and 
more  benign  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  catas- 
trophic Insurance  could  get  out  of  hand  and 
be  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  by  whirh 
a  national  health  service  becomes  a  reality 

The  third  nonsolutlon  Is  a  national  health 
service  I  ssy  that  on  the  busls  of  long  and 
Inltlmate  association  with  the  National 
Health  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  have 
seen  It  destroy  the  patient,  not  the  defect 
because  of  economics  alone 

Recently  when  Professor  Robert  Zachary 
and  I  were  conducting  seminars  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  woman  rose  lo  ask  a  question 
This  Is  essrritlally  what  she  said  'I  am  a 
general  practitioner  In  the  national  health 
service  Three  years  ago  a  daughter  was  born 
to  us  who  had  spina  bifida  and  I  was  told 
she  would  die  within  three  weeks  When  a 
nurse  told  me  she  was  being  starved  to  death. 
I  signed  her  out  of  the  hospital  against  ad- 
vice She  Is  now  a  bright  adorable  three- 
year-old  girl  who  Is  the  light  of  our  lives 
However  she  has  an  Incontinent  bladder  and 
orthopedic  deformities  which  keep  her  from 
walking  Her  spina  bifida  has  never  been  re- 
paired But  because  I  signed  her  out  of  the 
hospital  against  advice  and  because  she  was 
initially  rlas,sined  as  nontreatable  there  is  no 
way  I  can  obtain  any  urologlc  or  orthopedic 
help  for  my  child  under  the  national  health 
service  At  my  own  expense  I  am  keeping  her 
on  urln^iry  antibiotics  In  order  to  protect  her 
kidneys    What  can  I  do'' " 

Profe.'sor  Zachary  tuld  her  her  only  re- 
course was  to  seek  private  care  In  England 
and  I  told  her  If  she  would  get  the  child  to 
Philadelphia  we  would  eventually  send  her 
home  walking  In  calipers,  controlling  her 
urine  with  an  Ileal  bladder  and  she  might 
even  be  the  second  lady  Prime  Minister  of 
Oreat  Britain 

For  solutions  I  would  like  lo  suggest  a 
computer  that  can  give  courage  and  care, 
second,  that  experience  can  cut  costs,  third, 
that  free  enterprise  can  surpass  the  gov- 
ernment, and  finally,  that  ingenuity  can  take 
the  handicap  led  out  of  an  Institution  and 
restore  him  to  his  home  and  family 

The  year  1681  will  see  me  come  to  the  end 
of  a  ihlrty-flve  year  tenure  as  the  surgeon- 
in-chlef  of  the  oldest  children  s  hospital  In 


the  western  hemisphere  It  is  mv  hope  that 
alter  the  necessary  adjustment  I  can  make 
available  lo  phvsi:  lans  and  parents  a  com- 
prehensive .service  lo  lake  the  sling  out  of 
manugiii.;  a  handicapped  child  What  I  en- 
v.sion  IS  a  national  compiiterlz.ed  service  thai 
could  be  questioned  by  physician  or  parent 
lo  provide  for  any  handicapping  diagnosis. 
the  mo.sl  competent  diagncwtlc  service  closes 
to  home  the  ckvsesi  competent  therapeutic 
service,  a  list  cif  all  the  available  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  that  could  be 
of  help  to  the  parents  and  their  children  and 
linally  a  readout  of  nearby  parents  with  simi- 
lar situations  who  have  coped  with  the  prob- 
lem In  the  past 

!f  we  could  make  this  service  available  to 
parents  and  physicians  alike  I  think  we 
would  remove  the  terrltile  fear  that  exists 
that  the  odds  are  too  great  against  the  handi- 
capped child  and  his  family  to  make  any 
etlort  worthwhile  and  lo  slay  forever  the 
myth  that  only  perfect  qualltv  of  life  Is  life 
worth  living  That  Is  the  computer  that  can 
deliver  care  and  courage. 

The  first  time  that  anything  Is  done  In 
medicine  will  almost  always  be  the  most 
expensive  time  As  experience  grows  as  tech- 
niques improve,  hospital  care  Is  shortened 
rehabilitation  Is  qtilcker  and  the  economic 
impact  Is  far  less  There  Is  a  major  bony  de- 
fect of  the  chest  wall  in  children  that  re- 
quires correction  If  one  Is  not  lo  be  a  cardiac 
cripple  in  adult  life  During  the  operation  In 
days  gone  by  I  used  lo  transfuse  these  pa- 
tients, post-operatlvely  they  were  In  oxygen 
tents,  their  hospitalization  consumed  three 
weeks,  and  their  return  to  normal  activity 
was  delayed  for  three  months  Now  when  In 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  I  do  one  of  these 
every  operating  day.  I  never  ufe  a  blood 
transfusion  past-operative  oxygen  Is  almost 
unheard  of  hospitalisation  varies  from  three 
to  seven  days,  and  full  activity  Is  resumed 
two  weeks  after  discharge  That  Is  experience 
lh.ll  cuts  cost 

In  the  extraordinary  care  which  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  surgical  management 
of  any  congenital  defect  incompatible  with 
life  but  amenable  to  surgical  correction 
there  will  be  certain  patients  who  become 
respirator  dependent  As  such  they  live  In 
hospitals  they  are  extraordinarily  expensive 
and  they  are  deprived  of  the  nurture  of  the 
family  because  they  cannot  live  at  home  It 
does  not  have  to  be  this  way  Taking  our  cue 
from  a  remarkable  French  experience  In  a 
northern  su*^)urb  of  Pans  we  now  have  sent 
a  number  of  respirator  dependent  pallents 
home  We  have  had  to  revise  the  technology 
of  their  care,  but  in  addition  to  the  tremen- 
dous human  benefits  to  the  family  and  the 
patient  the  cost  has  been  cut  from  J600  a 
dav  for  care  in  a  respiratory  unit  In  the  hos- 
pital to  $40  a  day  at  home  As  the  numbers 
Increase  I  am  ccmfldent  that  this  cost  can 
be  reduced  to  »50  a  week  Incidentally,  the 
process  of  weaning  the  youngster  ofl  the  res- 
pirator Is  better  accomplished  in  the  loving 
environment  at  home  than  It  Is  in  the  caring 
but  nevertheless  non-family  atmosphere  of 
the  hospital 

And,  the  care  of  those  youngsters  at  home 
does  not  have  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government  Given  enough  patients  at  home 
on  respirators,  the  French  experience  has 
shown  that  competitive  free  enterprise  can 
deliver  a  superior  service  to  patients  and 
families  than  that  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  can  do  It  more  cheaply 

This  is  only  one  Instance  where  Ingenuity 
can  restore  a  child  to  his  home  and  family 
at  a  savings  through  free  enterprise  over  the 
cost  of  governmental  medicine 

There  are  beneficial  side  efTects  to  all  of 
us  that  come  from  our  attention  on  the  care 
of  the  handicapped  newborn  First  of  all  as 
the  patient  is  benefited,  so  is  his  family 
Secondly,  the  necessity  for  the  special  care 
required   raises   up   a   new    type   of  parapro- 
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faaslonal  that  makes  the  care  of  the  next 
patient  easier  and  cheaper  but  also  has  a 
spinoff  to  the  care  of  patii-nts  with  similar 
or  related  If  not  identical  problems  Finally 
every  so  often  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
experience  and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  one 
child  will  provide  untold  benefits  to  other 
patients 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  newborn  child 
was  oDeraied  upon  :n  the  Children  s  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia  and  almost  her  entire  bowel 
was  found  to  be  gangrenous,  the  uuaflected 
bowel  was  not  long  enough  to  support  life 
In  an  institution  aggressively  seeking  inno- 
vative procedures  and  trying  desperately  to 
push  back  the  frontiers  of  pediatric  surgery 
one  of  mv  colleagues  resected  the  gangrenous 
bowel  and  kept  the  child  alive  on  total  par- 
enteral nutrition  She  never  ate  by  mouth, 
all  her  nutrition  was  supplied  by  vein  The 
hope  was  that  a  small  bnj,el  transplant 
would  eventually  be  possible  to  restore  this 
child  to  satl.sfactory  existence  Before  that 
technique  could  be  achieved,  the  patient  suc- 
cumbed but  until  then  she  had  been  on  total 
intravenous  feedings  gaining  weight  and  de- 
veloping according  to  acceptable  standards 
over  a  period  of  400  days  The  cost  was  enor- 
mous The  patient  died  but  because  she  was 
the  first  lo  ever  be  maintained  on  total 
parenteral  nutrition  medical  science  learned 
a  great  proportion  of  what  It  now  knows 
about  hyperalimentation  or  total  parenteral 
nutrition  from  this  one  little  girl  It  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  greatest  medital  ad- 
vances of  the  past  several  decades 

What  wc  learned  from  that  experience  was 
Intended  for  her  own  good  and  not  for  the 
good  of  society  But  It  did  provide  society 
with  a  now  recognlxed  nutritional  technique 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  children  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adults  around  the  world  In  addi- 
tion to  that  hospital  stays  have  been  short- 
ened, wounds  have  healed  more  quickly  re- 
habilitation has  been  possible  sooner  and 
hitherto  almost  unmanageable  situations 
like  small  intertlnal  fistulae  have  come  under 
surgical  control  Hospitalization  for  this  nu- 
tritional support  alone  averages  about  J,300 
a  day  and  now  can  be  done  at  home  for  about 
one-tenth  cvf  that  uost 

I  have  spent  my  Ufe  professionally  In  the 
care  of  what  the  world  calls  handicapped 
children  All  of  these  had  a  physical  defect 
to  start  with,  some  were  habilitated  to  be 
Indistinguishable  from  normal  Others  were 
not  pristine  In  form  or  function  Some  had  a 
mental  handicap  as  well  Thev  live  and  do 
well  In  families  They  merely  exist  in  Insti- 
tutions I  have  seen  many  childless  couples 
become  a  family  when  they  took  a  handi- 
capped child  by  adoption  Other  traditional 
natural  families  have  expanded  by  the  same 
process  It  all  taker,  a  tremendous  investment 
In  vision,  time,  effort,  and  money  There  are 
tragedies  and  triumphs  But  blessings  fre- 
quently come  with  braces 

I  would  like  to  close  with  an  anecdote 
Sometime  ago  In  preparation  of  a  speech 
I  was  going  to  give  In  Toronto  I  interviewed 
the  mother  of  one  of  my  patients  and  told 
her  I  would  like  to  quote  her  answers  to  two 
questions 

The  first  question   I  asked   was     "What   Is 
the  most  awful  thing  that 
you  In  your  life'" 

And  she  said  "Having  our  son  born  with 
all  those  defects  that  required  26  operations 
to  correct  " 

Having  performed  22  of  those  operations 
and  having  stayed  with  her  during  the  other 
four.  I  -aid  "that  was  an  easv  answer  and  I 
expected  It  Bui  now  tell  me.  what  Is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  you?" 


And  she  said:  "Having  our  son  born  with 
all  those  defects  that  required  26  operations 

to  correct. "• 


ever  happened  to 


MAYOR  WILLIAM  H  HUDNUT  III  TO 
BE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr,  President,  next  week, 
the  Honorable  William  H.  Hudnut  III. 
the  distinguished  ma.vor  of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, will  be  sworn  in  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  a 
position  I  also  held  during  my  tenure  as 
mayor  of  Indianapolis, 

Under  Bill  Hudnut's  leadership,  the 
city  of  Indianapoli.<;  has  continued 
to  make  impressive  strides  forward 
in  the  areas  of  crime  reduction, 
economic  expansion,  dountown  revl- 
lahzalion,  and  neighborhood  renova- 
tion and  stabilization,  programs  given 
the  utmost  priority  during  mv  ad- 
ministration.   When    I    le!t    office    in 


January  1976,  Indianapolis  had  a  bal- 
anced budget,  a  municipal  bond  rating  of 
Aaa  I  the  highest  possible  • .  and  a  budget 
surplu.s  Bill  Hudnut  has  continued  the 
type  of  fiscal  leadership  that  has  led  to 
Indianapolis'  ongoing  monetary  health 
in  addition  to  numerous  awards  for  it.- 
financial  reporting  practices. 

Since  Bill  Hudnut's  election  in  Novem- 
ber 1975,  Indianapolis  has  expnenced 
more  than  SI  5  billion  in  new  invest- 
ment, and  the  number  of  jobs  has  grown 
by  more  than  84  000,  all  in  an  era  of 
double-digit  inflation  and  general  eco- 
nomic problems  across  the  Nation,  The 
crime  rate  in  Indianapolis  has  been  low- 
ered by  a  full  15  percent  during  Bill's 
term. 

Bill  Hudnut  is  no  stranger  to  Wash- 
ington During  the  93d  Congress  il973- 
74'.  he  represented  Indiana's  11th  Con- 
Rressional  District,  sponsoring  17  bills 
which  are  now  public  laws  He  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  National  Association  of 
Mental  Health  for  his  support  of  mental 
health  legislation  and  was  honored  with 
the  Watchdog  of  the  Treasury  Award  for 
h  s  efforts  to  curb  excessive  Government 
spendin'/  and  hieh  taxation. 

Mr  President-  I  congratulate  B  11  Hud- 
nut on  his  election  as  pr-sident  of  the 
Nat'onil  Leagu"  of  Cities  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuing  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  leaeup  durine  his  ten- 
ure as  wr  all  work  to  solve  the  economic 
problem^  that  continue  to  confront  our 
Nation's  cities 

Mr  PreMdent  T  ask  that  Mayor  Pl'l 
Hudnut's  biography  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biography  follows: 

'WlLLUM     H      HlDNt-T     III 

William  H  Hudnut  III  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  four-year  term  as  Mnyor  of  Irdlan- 
apolls  m  a  rpcord-breaVmc  Inndslide  election 
on  November  6  1979  Hudnut  defeated  his 
opponent  by  more  than  8.'5  000  votes,  claim- 
ing nearly  74  percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  so 
doing,  he  retained  leader.shlp  of  the  modern 
Unified  Government  serving  the  775.882  citi- 
zens of  Indianapolis 

Bill  Hudnut  Is  the  President-elect  of  the 
N'atlonal  League  of  Cities  and  President  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Mayors'  Association. 


He  is  past  President  of  the  Indiana  Associa- 
tion of  Cities  and  Towns,  has  served  on  the 
Ex-cutlve  Committee  of  the  Met.-opolitar 
Mayors'  Caucus  and  Is  active  ir.  the  U  S  Con- 
ference of  Mayors 

Under  Bill  s  leadership  the  City  of  Indian- 
apolis has  made  impressive  strides  forward 
m  the  areas  of  crime  reduction,  economic  ex- 
pansion, downtown  revitalization  and  neigh- 
borhood renovation  and  stabilization  Ir.  an 
era  of  doubic-digit  Inflation,  Bill  has  reduced 
Cit;.  operatir.g  expenses  by  15  percent  in  the 
past  two  years  while  still  providing  the  citi- 
zens of  Indianapolis  with  top-notch  st-rvices 

The  City  has  won  awards  for  it*  f.nancla; 
reporting  practices  and  "Aaa'  financial  rat- 
ing Hudnut  established  the  nations  first 
muiiicipa;  'Environmental  Court  '  and  was  a 
prime  mover  behind  the  enactment  of  a  tax 
abatement  program  which  has  stimulated 
nearly  $100  million  In  new  investment  in  de- 
caying parts  of  the  City  He  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  close  contact  with  the  people 
by    establishing    the    Mayors    Neighborhood 


Advisory  Council  as  well  as  a  traveling  mo- 
bile office  And  to  stimulate  economic  revl- 
tallzatlon  In  the  neighborhoods  he  created 
the  City  5  Division  of  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment. 

Since  Hudnut's  first  election  in  November 
19.5  the  City  of  Indianapolis  has  experienced 
more  than  $1.5  billion  In  new  investment 
and  the  number  of  jobs  has  grown  bv  more 
than  $84,000  The  crime  rate  was  fully  16 
percent  lower  at  the  end  of  Bill's  first  term 
than  it  was  when  he  took  office. 

Under  Hudnut's  leadership,  the  Indianap- 
olis Sports  Center  was  constructed  and  his- 
toric Monument  Circle  was  beautified  add- 
ina  an  extra  sparkle  to  the  downtown  area 
The  future  holds  even  more  exciting  de- 
velopments including  the  White  River  Park 
project,  a  unique  downtown  shopping  mall 
renovation  of  the  historic  Indiana  Theatre 
and  the  construction  of  substantial  amounts 
of  downtown  housing 

Prior  to  becoming  Mayor,  Mr  Hudnut  was 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  AfTatrs 
and  Community  Service  at  Indiana  Central 
University  He  was  also  a  management  con- 
sultant to  several  large  businesses  m  Indian- 
apolis and  a  member  of  the  AdMsorv  Board 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

BUI  Hudnut  served  as  Indiana's  Eleventh 
District  Congressman  In  the  93rd  Congress 
r  1073-74 1  In  which  he  sponsored  17  bills 
which  are  now  public  law  He  was  reccnlzed 
bv  the  National  Association  of  Mental  Health 
for  his  support  of  mental  health  legislation 
and  was  honored  with  the  "Watchdog  of  the 
Trcastiry"  Award  for  his  efforts  to  curb  ex- 
cessive government  spending  and  high  taxa- 
tion. 

Born  on  October  17.  1932.  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Mr  Hudnut  attended  the  Darrow 
School  at  New  Lcbanoti.  N  Y  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  University  in  1954  with 
high  honors,  including  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  He  was  also  graduated  from  Union 
Theological  Seminarv.  summa  cum  laude.  In 
1957 

Prior  to  entering  Congress,  Mr  Hudnut 
was  senior  minister  of  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Indianapolis  A  third  generation 
minister  he  also  served  churches  In  Buffalo 
and  Annapolis.  Maryland 

Long  active  in  Civic  AfTalrs,  BUI  Hudnut 
currently  serves  on  the  Board  cf  Trustees 
of  Indiana  Central  Unlversitv  He  also  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Goodwill  In- 
dustries and  the  Indianapolis  Cen'er  for  Ad- 
vanced Research  Mr  Hudnut  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  lUPUI 

A  33rd  degree  Mason  he  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Downtown  Klwanls  Club,  Moose 
Lodge  No.  17,  the  Antelope  Club  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Club. 
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Hudri  i'    :■>   m.i-rsi-d    .ir.d   'he   T.ither  of  Ave 

.hi.dren  • 


TRADF   AND  SFCURITY 

•   Mr    WAHNKR    M:"    P;  f^iili'i^.t    i  would 
like  to  briiiK  to  thf  .irtfntinr!  of  tiii'-  boilv 
:i   reretit  --(liti^ruil   th.it   appt-art-.i   ;ii   tiit- 
RiL'hitiorul        Tiiii.-s-Di'.pat.  :i         ('i-.titl'-'. 
■Tradi'  and  Soiunf.       It  pro\  u!.- •  a  brief 
accouiU  of  thf  MMt  to  (!-..•  riiitn!  S'a'i- 
of   pt-rhaps   the   top  Soviet   s,  ;ei;tir!i    (ie- 
fector     to     the     West      I)r      Aiiatol'.      F' 
Fedo.sevev      While     in     \Va-.^u^.^;t'^:■,      Dr 
Fedtxspyp\'    provided    a    (ietailed    anal-.'; 
as   to   how    the   Soviet    I'liioii   noes   about 
targeting   and   then   obtaining;   I' S    'tra- 
tegic    techiiolog'.     to    tx-    utili/ed.    b.     its 
nnhtars-       As     a      hi^ih -ranking:      Mien- 
ti'it    for    :U)    \ear-    tie      tiealt    verv    oMen 
with   A:ne:-:can   hiuepr.n:  ■•  and   'r'-fu.iral 
report.^   ir.arked    ^onfitlen' lal    o:     secret 
or  tiip  secret' 

But  this  is  jus;  ttie  tip  of  the  iceberg 
Mr  President  as  .1  rosjTOtTJor  of 
S  i;606 — Ipgislation  introduced  b-.  Sen- 
ator Garn  to  create  an  nulepeciic:;'  of- 
fice of  Strategic  Trade  OST  'e'  sue 
say  that  I  endorse  Dr  hVdosc.  ev  s  asser- 
tion tli.it  our  ■  decentralized  authorit'. 
for  strategic  export  control  c  no  match 
tor  the  Sov'ie'  s  b.ii;lil\  oivanized  tech- 
nology transfer  .ipparatu-  Tlie  rieci- 
sionmakmg  prore:,>  tb.a'  led  to  tlu-  many 
horror  stones  such  as  the  construotion 
of  the  Kama  River  truck  factorv  built 
and  flnanred  m  lark'''  part  bv  •w--  l'n,,'ed 
States  i.s  prcxjf  enough  of  thus  fa(  t 

After  a  fine  set  of  hparir-.^;s  or-,  the-  bill, 
I  look  forward  to  S  L'606  s  remtriHi  n  tion 
111  the  97lh  Congress  ar.d,  agree  with  th.e 
Times -Dispatch,    tluit 

Thf*    fWirr;    t>o.  s    i  hssli^-^-    al.fl    ;  r'.lpl  r  :r,'' :;  •  ii 
tin    oiK'ti'     •..    hp    hifili    oil    ;tie    list    uf    ihe 
Uea^tti'i   ii  t:iuiiisT<ition'8  priorities 

Mr  President  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
read  this  editorial  anii  a.sk  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  Rfcord 

The  editorial  follows 

I'RADr    AMI    Sf  1    CRITT 

Ttie  cppd  for  s-rc'er  ■  lOr  Is  ,f,  Aiv.it: -.in 
exports  i,r  •^•-'.■.ii:..t.^\.  A',  ijp.ir  •..  trie  ,s..\:rt 
t  :..  c.  .1:,]  :  ■ -.  ,1  ,  (■■.  i:.i  si-p.  o*-.  a  ls  t-ni- 
pJiiislzrd  ir.  re.-eii'  '  c^ti'ss:  riu.  •o'-iriiony 
bv  a  man  wi'li  a,  ;:is. ■;:,:>•  1:,^,-  ;.er-:;,.f  ■ ;  .  f  .in 
•."le  issue  Ur  Ann'  .0  P  Fe.li.se.r;  a  ;ir  .';i - 
'.•..(••a:  :S::v.e-  c  e  •  r  :.,  s-  .<■:.-  oc  x- .  Oe  - 
fectfd  tn  Brl'ain  m  1  C:  ofTrreU  a  rle-rr;;)- 
tlon  of  Soviet  methods  of  ex;il.  r  irik:  U>sTri. 
resear.-h  and  dev  el.  pnie.-o  basc<i  .  .■.  !.,s  ..Ah 
3'"-vear  .oi.'-eer  ils     i-.f    .r   ihe     .ci.-'  ex;  :,iOe.'-s 

Dr  Fed(jse>ev.  a  tvku-tlme  I  erun  FTi.'e 
■A  inner  .<\hd  major  developer  of  the  an'l-.iir- 
rraf  r.idar  emptmed  s.,  •>•(.  s.  vif  a.'U  i - 
balOs'is  !iuss:>  s.s-c;!;  sa.cl  •  r,  »•  whenever 
S.s.if  s- rii'Ot'is' s  icir  1  mill  r  .'.  .i  ocvv  'erh- 
:.  >:o.;i  ,.  i!fve:..|,-!,(.nt  In  the  Wes'  •  .■  -.  .  ,- 
!)e  use'  i!  o,  ■hioi.  they  use  their  dip..  >:iin',r 
and  fi  r.-lkii  role  attencles  to  the  fullest  in 
►.-airur.K'  infiirmi-;  a  about  the  Riven  proj- 
e  t  *hr  lUK'ti  inntact  with  the  project's  sub- 
re  n'ra.-'i.rs  These  etTorts  he  said.  Including 
thef.  ,ir;d  i;>i,-3i  purchasing  as  well  as  legal 
ao(j  iis;-i  o  '  ecpupment.  plans  and  cata- 
1.  >;s-  per:!,:'  'he  acquisition  of  a  rather  ac- 
irn-f>  JO  •  ;rc  of  the  subject  under  con- 
^    !<"!.■ :  A   -hoiif     contacting    the      t.-Wv.' 

nr:r.       Sm    p-^   .,..,,    ,5    (h,    Soviet    a;.para'us 
for  »;aiolri^'  n<o<-ss  •,,  the  latest  We' •.■-::  ■  .v  h 
Qologv     Dr     Fed'.sevv     r'-lii'eo      'ha-     il  irlti^ 


ireer  in  li'iss.a 


(ItM 


vt-rv  often  wl 


marked  ■  .ntlderi' l.i.  .r  sr.  ret  .  r  eve;;  t.jp 
secret 

The  S.i.  If-  dr'c  o  r  (!•■-;, red  'h.i'  tt.e 
t-'hi'ed  .^'.I'e-.  c!f  en'rali.'cd  au'h.rl'y  fur 
strategic  export  control  Is  no  maoh  f>  r  the 
Soviets'  highly  organized  techn.  ►  -  ois- 
f'-r  appa.'.i'  .^  The  US  very  mo  !.  .-.red-i  a 
«  !.■  r.i.:.-<si  .  th  ,■  tor  control  .;  .s--nte>;i.- 
■radf  lie  asstrnd.  arguing  that  .smo  an 
-igency  could  substantially  reduce  the  volume 
if  technology  transfers  that  are  against 
.\merlcan  interests  He  recommended  a 
clampdown  on  exchange  of  valuable  research 
even  with  "innocent-looking  "  Soviet  agen- 
cies— the  Institute  for  Agricultural  Machin- 
ery, for  Instance  because  there  Is  "no  strict- 
ly ajid  purely  civilian'  industry  in  the  USSR 
The  entire  country,  in  one  manner  or 
another,  serves  the  military  establishment 
and  purpose  " 

Expl.uning  his   defection   and   his   motive 
for   offering   testimony.   Dr    Pert-^evev   »a!d 

Tlie  experience  of   my   )  : '  s    H 

and  my  participation  in  the  i-i.-v  ad  de- 
velopment of  military  terh:  .  ■  .  li  al- 
ly led  me  to  the  conclusloi.  •  a-  ■  l.e  s.Lviet 
Union.  Jointly  v^lth  the  other  socialist  coun- 
tries presents  a  great  danger  to  humanity — 
a  much  rtiore  grave  d.^tic'  than  any  experi- 
enced by  manlcind  10  Os  history  " 

!ir  Fetl.  -.cvev  s  •(■^•unony  was  arrir-.ced  by 
■Of  c.  i-:  H  fah,  spon-ii  -  '  1  Dili 
tnat  ought  to  niaKe  .Amerl  an  s'-.tc^'.  ex- 
port control  much  m  re  efTe.  o.e  A'  ;  re'ent, 
the  head  of  the  omce  of  Export  Ado.lr.  'ra- 
tion, who  may  deny  an  export  .  .  r  e- 
rause  of  strategic  considerations  n.a,  have 
his  decision  overturned  by  the  secretary  of 
•ommerce.  who  is  properlv  con'erned  with 
the  overall  promotion  of  American  exfKirta. 
The  Oarn  bill  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade  divorced  from  the  Commerce 
Department  and  accountible  directiv  to  the 
president  The  elections  have  ttrea- 0.  h  :' ved 
'he  rhanres  for  passage  of  the  Gar:  bli:  r.r 
in  the  97th  Congress  Sen  Oa-o  .^ :  become 
halrman  of  the  Senate  Ban  .■  <  mittee. 
•*'hlch  oversees  the  OfHce  of  F^;.  •■  fdrtiln- 
Istratlon  The  Oirn  bill's  pa.ssaite  nr.  '.  irr.p'e 
mentation  ought  to  be  high  ;:.  the  ll.-st  of 
I'-i.it.  administration's  priorities* 


HAWAII  FIRST  IN  I  I'm- R  CONTROI 

•  Mr  MATSr.N'ACA  Mr  Pre'idert  J 
h.ive  oiten  (!•>.  ritie  1  Hawaii  a  the  Na- 
tion's most  belli'::.:  S'.i'e  and  I  arr. 
pleased  to  'i  e  .it^r  •.,  ,.:T,-r  .o;o.:'.:it'.al 
proof  of  th, it  :.u  •  -oiiav  Tlie  I  :,i::.!  State 
has  just  been  notihec  :;;,,•  -,  !.;,-  vwm 
lirst  prl/e  m  the  Keep  .\mer..  a  Be.iu- 
Mfiil  litter  '  oi.'ro;  pr.oTa:n 

Keep  All. en  .i  Fom  .'if  1;  1  a  t.t'i  ina! 
public  service  rktat.i/.i' oc.  :..,nie.!  1:1 
19.53   and    con.pc.  tu    of    n.arc    '.l.aii    1.0 

irporatiot.  trade  associations,  and 
labor  UM  iti  Its  ohiect  is  to  encourage 
citizen  par':.  :;:.i' ..  :,  \i\  efforts  to  clean 
u[i  the  pf.v  ir(c:ri-.e:it 

Til.  1  t!ie  first  vear  th.it  tlie  Sta'e  of 
Hawaii  li.i  p.i  r' .i  .p.i'eii  .:,  <],■■  :.,,'..:.,ii 
litter  con' r.ii  , o:,'.'  '  ;».!.  o:-...;  >  -.  K'-ep 
America  Beautiful  Tlieretir-  •  i  all 
the  more  signiflcan'  'l.u'  .i  ;.,ii.i  1  of  <-t,- 
vlronmentai  authri'ie  ( ho  .  the  Ha- 
waii proKram  as  tne  ::r  •  ,irize  witu.er 
Reportedly,  the  judges  .vere  particu- 
lirlv  impressed  by  the  ovr  rill  oii.dif,  and 
the  large  number  of  protrams   for  voi- 

•  inteers  interested  in  keeping  Hawai! 
clean    These  included  educational  pro- 


gram- recvclmg  programs  distribution 
c.'  free  automobile  litter  bags,  and 
■-tronger  enlorccment  ol  antllllter  ordi- 
nances 

I  he  all-out  effort  to  keep  Hawai: 
oeautiful  vv.is  headed  liy  Maurice  Sull.- 
\an,  chairnian  of  the  Oovernor  s  ad- 
cisorv  I  oium.ttee  o:.  litter  cotitrol.  Clycf' 
Mor.t.i  lotinmistrator  of  the  litter  con- 
trol profir.ini  .i:.c.  I,e~  Ihara.  its  ■  lafT 
director.  I  knovv  th.u  in>  colleagues  will 
Wish  to  join  me  it.  (  onuratulatm^;  them 
for  a  job  w  cll  don.e 

I  submit  for  the  Rn  ord  ,in  arti.-ip 
from  the  H-ii.oluiu  Star-H  .iletm.  of 
Thursday.  Noveir.t.er  13  1''80  whuh 
contains  mon  irt.uls  about  ttie  Hawaii 
litter  control  prtigr.nn 

The  article  follo'.v.' 
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HaA,ir.  s  S'ate  Litter  Contro;  Pr  jgrarn  .'la,'- 
orcn  u.>Blut:a  io.sl  pluce  III  l.'.e  state  lalei^ofj 
for  Its  outstanding  environmental  improve- 
ment efforts  by  Keep  America  Beautiful  Inc 
of  New  York  City 

Oov  George  Ariyoshl  sent  congratulations 
to  Maurice  Sullivan  chaimia:.  ..f  the  Gover- 
nor .s  Advisory  Committee  oi.  [,1'ter  Control 
and  Clyde  Morlta  admlni.stra'.  r  if  'he  state 
program,  for  the  av^ard 

A  panel  of  auth.ooies  ::.  ■  .mm.ir.l' v  and 
environmental  afTa.rs  re.i.-ucd  loir.dreds  of 
entries  throughout  the  i;.r.  oi'  re  mak- 
ing final  selections  In  U  areas  o.d  or^-aii  /a 
llonal  categories  Vlrgu.i.i  w  i.  ;n  the  .s'ate 
category  last  \ear 

Morlta  said  that  "the  Judge.s  uere  e«pe 
dally  impressed  with  the  variety  and  depth 
of  programs,  including  educational  pr(,^-ra.i..s 
media  support,  recycling  and  cleio.p  arii- 
palgns.  enforcement  stakeouts  ra.-  ..•■e-  la.- 
distribution,  and  various  volunteer 
pro^:rams  " 

';ts  an  award  the  community  can  be 
proud  of.  '  he  said  "The  aviard-wlnrilnt:  pro- 
gram reflects  the  comn.uol'vs  rri.er:.  sr.d 
participation   " 

This  was  the  first  year  that  Hawaii  ei.'ered 
the  competition  The  entry  packace  wa-s  put 
together  by  the  Litter  Control  Program  staff 
under  direction  of  Les  Ihara.  who  ha-s  been 
'he  source  of  manv  of  the  program's  innova- 
tive Ideas  Mor.'a  s.ild 

Morlta  and  ;.  .  >  '  Sullivan  v«t  ;  ri"er.d 
'he  awards  lu:     :..■•  ■.  [le-    4  :r.  Ve^  '^'irk  ("I'v 

Keep  Amen  .  H.-,.  o.'  ;:  is  a  t.a'l  oa:  pub- 
lic service  orcnnlzatlon  founded  In  1953  that 
PT-oura^es  citizen  involvement  In  environ- 
mental Improvement  Its  membersbiri  tr- 
rludes  more  than  120  corooratlons,  trade  a? 
sedations  and  labor  onlon.s  9 


!??fI'S-  I'NTn    n  AM   MON'DAV. 
DFCFMBFR    1.    1980 

.Mr  ItOFFHTC  BYRD  Mr  President 
!  noce  th.t'  'he  Senate  stand  ;n 
r  e  c  e "  s 

Mr  HfMPHRFY  Mr  President  I 
:;'.'<:>■  '  t  '.ible  that  motion 

Mr  Hf)nFRT  ('  RYHD  The  Senator 
•  anno'    move   to    table    that    m.otinn 

.Mr  Fris.dent  I  inov  e  t  hat  the  Sen.atP 
stand  m  recess,  m  conlor.mitv  \\:'ti  ''r:>- 
resolution  'H  Con  Res  45!'  that  ha.^ 
\,'->-:.  adiipteii  bv  b<ith.  Houses 

\!r  HFMPHRFV  Mr  I'residen'  ;)ar- 
::.i:ne:;tar%    inquiry' 

The  Fl'FSTDINr,  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator A  ill  -'ate  his  inquiry. 


UMI 


Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  is  a 
motion  to  table  m  order^ 

The  PRESIIJING  OFFICER  A  motion 
to  table  a  motion  to  rece.vs  Is  n.ot  m 
order. 

Mr  CxOLDWATER  Mr  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President 
mudit  I  inquire  of  Itie  majority  leader 
uist  h  . w  late  lie  cx[)ecls  tins  body  to 
stav  m  toiughf 

Mr  ROUERI"  C  KYRD  Mr  President 
the  Senator  might  diret  t  his  question  to 
Mr   Ht'MrnKEV    I  have  just  moyed  to  re- 


cess pursuant  to  the  resolution  which 
was  pas,sed  this  past  Thursday  That 
resolution  provides  for  a  recess  oyer  un- 
til 11  am.  on  Monday,  December  1 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Hamjishire 
wants  a  rollcall  yote,  the  motion  is  net 
debatable 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
.itor  will  slate  it, 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  just  want  it  clari- 
fied We  are  recessing  until  11am  Mori- 
day  with  no  thought  of  coming  back  to- 
night, IS  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Pur.suant 
to  the  resolution,  the  motion,  to  reces* 
IS  a  motion  to  recess  until  li  a  .m  on 
Monday,  December  1 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  And  it  is  not 
debatable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tioti  IS  not  debatable 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pres.dent,  1 
apologize 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  the  motion  to  recess 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  7  51 
p  rii  the  Senate  recessed  -^i-.ti;  Monday 
Decen.ber  1,  1980,  at  II  am 
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SESATE     }fondau,  December  1,  1980 

(Legislative  dai/  ol  Thursday,  Soirrnbcr  20.  1980) 


December  l,  loso 


The  Senate  met  at  11  am  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  ActmK  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr  Df.Concini). 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Robert  I  Maddox 
Ph  D  Special  Assistant  for  Holimuus 
I  laison  at  the  White  House,  offered  the 
followinR  prayer 

Father,  as  we  enter  into  the  season  of 
rhristnias.  may  Your  love  and  peace,  like 
a  warm  mantle,  envelop  us 

May  the  best  of  yesterdav  and  the 
promise  of  tomorrow  merge  into  a  new 
and  hopeful  reality  today 

As  simplp  folk  and  wise  nien  soupht 
the  briRhtne.ss  of  the  child  long  ago, 
grant  to  all  of  us  the  stimulation  of  a 
good  quest  and  the  soul  .satisfaction  of 
at  least  a  measure  of  discovery  in  our 
dav 

Bless.  O  Lord,  these  Senators,  earthen 
vessels  ti)  uhom  so  nuich  has  been  en- 
trusted Help  them  today.  Lord,  to  de- 
liberate with  commonsense  and  rom- 
pa.ssion  Help  them  feel  the  po.ssibllities 
and  problems  that  are  before  us 
Americans  Save  them  from  rynirism 
and  pessimism  Make  them  .strong 
enouKh  to  let  Yours,  ours,  and  history's 
call  be  the  final  standard  on  which  they 
ba.se  todays  dei-lsions 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  meditated 
on  gratitude  Mingle  our  gratitude  with 
humility,  courage,  temperance,  and  a 
commitment  to  serve  You  and  Your 
people  in  this  Nation  and  around  the 
world 

Holy  Father  as  we  rush  headlong  into 
a  new  year,  a  new  administration,  and 
into  a  new  era,  may  we  have  the  good 
sense  to  seek  Your  mind  and  fare  May 
we  have  the  wisdom  from  on  high  to 
translate  Your  transcendence  Into  the 
everydav  affairs  of  this  Nation 

We  praise  Your  name  and  yield  our- 
selves to  You  In  Jesus  name  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
M.\JORIT\'   I.EADFR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Hauali  is  rec- 
ognized 


ORDER   OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  INOL-YE  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
business  today  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
12  noon  at  which  time  the  Senate  will 
reconvene 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  UNTIL    12   NOON 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  today 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  11  04 
am  th"  Senate  reces.sed  until  12  noon. 
\K  hereupon  the  Senate  rea.s.sembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr   Pryor  I 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
H  R  39— ALASKA  LANDS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  452  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  453  in  that 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered  The  f^rst  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title 

Tlic  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con  Res  452) 
dlrertlnj;  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  HR    39 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jackson  Senator 
TsnN(;.^s.  Senator  Randolph  and  myself. 
I  submit  the  followinf;  as  legislative  his- 
tory to  acrompanv  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4.S2  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Al^SKA    I.AND.S 
MINOH    REVISIONS 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  revise 
the  Alaslta  National  Interest  I.jinds  Conser- 
vation Act  hy — 

1  AmendlriK  definitions  to  Include  'Native 
Groups  within  the  category  of  "Native  Cor- 
porations '  and  to  correct  reference  to  Native 

^selections 

2  Specifying  that  only  public  lands  (and 
not  State  or  private  lands)  arc  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conservation  system  unit  regula- 
tions applying  to  public  lands  Regulations 
required  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (such  as  required  by  Sec  22(g)  of 
ANCSA)  are  not  affected. 


3  Making  clear  (through  specific  language) 
that  other  particular  provisions  of  the  bill 
(such  as  the  wlldernes.s  revlevks)  appl\  only 
to  public  lands 

4  Conforming  the  u.sages  of  'Federal 
lands  •  ami  publlr  lands  '  (which  have  the 
s.i;np  denmtlon  in  each  bill) 

5  AmrndliiK'  the  punctuation  In  section 
So.l   (de(ui):io:i  of    'subsistence  uses") 

r,  SpeclfylnK  itial  In  the  event  of  dl.screp- 
aiKies  between  acrea^-es  specified  In  the  bill 
and  the  official  maps    the  maps  control 

7  Contormlng  the  references  to  subsistence 
uses  In  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  sections,  so  that  they  are 
uiUforni 

The  change  In  sections  302  and  303  of  •'lo- 
cal rural  residents"  to  "local  residents  "  Is 
merely  technical  to  standardize  the  terminol- 
ogy used  In  Titles  11  and  III  Since  thedetUil- 
tioii  of  "subsistence  uses  '  In  .section  803  lim- 
its such  uses  to  "rural  Alaska  residents'  a 
reading  of  Title  VIII  and  Titles  11  and  III 
together  make  It  clear  that  the  policy 
throughout  Is  that  only  local  rural  residents 
are  by  statute  provided  the  opporturUty  to 
engage  in  sub.slstcnce  vises  In  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  the  National 
W.ldlitc  Refuse  System 

8  Mak:ng  clear  that  the  portion  of  the 
Tongass  being  put  Into  Glacier  Bay  .Nation- 
al Preserve  Is  deleted  from  National  Forest 
status 

9  Revising  the  administrative-sites  provi- 
sions (Section  1306)  to  clarify  ability  of  Sec- 
retary  to  lease  office  space,  etc 

10  Adding  a  specific  prohibition  of  the 
charging  of  entrance  fees  at  the  National 
Park   System   units  In   Alaska 

11  Clarifying  provisions  regarding  previous 
special-use  permits  for  cabins  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest.  Southeast,  Alaska 

12  Clarifying  provisions  relating  to  min- 
eral development  at  Quartz  Hill 

13.  Assuring  recognition  of  valid  existing 
rights 

14.  Correcting  various  spelling  errors,  er- 
roneous cross-references,  legal  descriptions, 
omissions   of   terms,   and   other   errors 

Other  revisions  Include  the  following: 

NATIVr    LAND   INTERESTS 

Throughout  the  long  Alaska  lands  de- 
bate there  has  been  one  area  of  concern  on 
which  there  was  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  all  of  the  parties  involved  that 
an  essential  component  of  any  Alaska  lands 
bill  should  contain  provisions  to  expedite 
conveyance  of  public  land  to  Alaska  Natives 
and   the  State  of  Alaska 

This  change  Incorporates  a  provision  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  transfers  of  public 
lands  to  Alaska  Natives  (primarily  related  to 
village  "core"  townships)  so  that  the  In- 
terior Department  has  a  legislative  directive 
to  continue  the  existing  program  until  such 
time  as  Natives  receive  their  land  entitle- 
ment, as  promised  nearly  ten  years  ago 

NATIVE    ALLOTMENTS     IN     NATIONAL    PETBOLIVM 
RESERVE     IN     ALASKA 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  905  of  the 
bill,  most  Alaska  Native  allotment  applica- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  17 
1906.  which  were  pending  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  or  before  December 
18.   1971.  are  automatically  approved,  except 
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under  certain  circumstances  Section  905  ap- 
plies only  to  allotment  applications  that 
describe  land  ..'lat  ■.".a.s  unieserved  on  De- 
cember i:t  U»«;8  On  that  date  lunds  \Hthln 
the  National  Petruleum  Reserve  In  Alaska 
(then  identllied  as  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbrred  4>  were  reserved  by  the  Federal 
(lovernment  In  view  of  plans  to  op>en  the 
NPR-Alaska  to  private  oil  end  j-'as  leasing  It 
Is  appropriate  to  make  certain  that  pending 
Native  allutinenl  applications  for  the  surface 
estate  of  lands  vkllhin  tlie  NPR-Alaska  are 
treated  as  are  the  fither  allotment  applica- 
tions i-Lsevv  hi're  in  the  .State  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 905,  and  the  revisions  do  Just  that. 

REVISIiNS     OF     SECTION     807 

The  propo.sal  would  revise  section  807  of 
the  Senate  bill  For  some  time  all  of  the 
parties  Invohed  m  the  development  of  the 
subsistence  title  have  felt  that  section  807 
needed  Improvement  Members  of  the  House 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  repre.senta- 
tives  felt  that  the  section  created  unneces- 
sary ambik;uitv  vvlih  respect  to  the  adminis- 
trative ftuthority  of  the  Secretary  to  manage 
the  pviblic  lands  Members  ol  the  Senate  and 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Alaska  felt 
that  the  section  vias  administratively  cum- 
tjersome  and  left  tmresolved  the  avenue  of 
relief  for  aggrieved  individuals  and  organl- 
latlons  otiier  than  local  committees  and 
regional  councils  And  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives  expressed  concern  that  the  section 
would  not  ensure  that  timely  and  appropri- 
ate relief  would  In  fact  be  available  when 
necessarv  to  protect  the  continuation  of  sub- 
sistence needs  As  a  result  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  all  parlies  have  been  working 
together  to  refine  section  807  Because  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H  H  39  there  was  no 
pr'K-edural  opporturUty,  until  now.  to  insert 
a  redrafted  section 

t.'nder  the  new  approach  the  Secretary's 
authorities  and  responsibilities  for  the 
mana(.'ement  of  the  public  latids  and  the 
protection  of  subsistence  uses  is  neither  en- 
lark;ed  nor  dUninlslied  by  section  807  Rath- 
er, the  section  establishes  a  private  right  of 
action  to  enable  any  aggrieved  local  resldeii* 
person  or  organization  to  file  a  civil  action 
In  the  Unlt^'i  States  DiEtrlct  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alftska  If  necessary  to  compel 
either  the  State  or  the  F^^deral  government 
to  properly  discharge  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities under  section  804 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  State  s  respon- 
sibilities under  section  804  vmU  be  focused 
primarily  on  ensuring  that  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Game  and  the  Alaska  Board  of 
Fisheries  are  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section  If  a  board  adopts 
regulations  which  are  not  In  compliance 
with  the  section  or  if  a  board  fails  to  adopt 
regulations  necessary  to  ensure  the  timely 
and  adequate  implementation  of  the  sub- 
sistence priority,  local  residents  and  other 
aggrieved  persons  and  organizations  are  em- 
powered to  seek  a  Federal  court  order  to 
compel  the  board  to  conform  its  actions  to 
the  requirements  of  section  804  However,  it 
also  should  be  noted  that  actions  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  atid 
other  Stale  agencies  and  officials  may  also 
give  rise  to  a  cau.se  of  action  under  section 
804  which  may  be  brought  in  the  Federal 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
807 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment under  section  804  will  interact  with 
many  of  the  actions  of  the  various  Federal 
land  managers  with  respect  to  the  public 
lands  In  Alaska,  and  of  course  these  respon- 
sibilities win  be  enforceable  through  the 
ucuAi  course  of  Judicial  proceedings 


Prior  to  filing  an  action  pursuant  to  this 
section  ai^alnst  either  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  plaintins  must  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedies  which  are  avail- 
able The  version  of  section  807  which  this 
new  provision  replaces  contained  a  number 
of  administrative  mechanisms  designed  to 
facilitate  communication  between  State  and 
Federal  resource  and  land  managers  and  af- 
fected local  residents  engaged  In  subsistence 
uses  to  resolve  disputes  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  judicial  action  Both  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  should  endeavor  to  in- 
clude these  same  informal  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms  In  their  respective  administra- 
tive procedures 

At  a  minimum  the  plaintiffs  must  attempt 
to  utilize  whatever  State  or  Federal  adminis- 
trative remedies  are  available 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  State-Fed- 
eral interaction  In  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  successful  subsistence 
management  program  both  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  are  encouraged  to  de- 
vtlop  new  administrative  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  subsistence-related  disputes 
through  negotiation  and  mediation  .so  tlia; 
resort  to  the  Judicial  system  will  be  mini- 
mized However,  administrative  remedies 
must  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication and  travel  In  rural  Alaska  and 
must  ensure  that  adequate  administrative 
relief  is  m  fact  reasonably  attainable  In  a 
timely   manner 

Before  an  action  m.iy  be  filed  against  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  plaintlfTs  must  have 
exhausted  any  State  but  not  Federal,  ad- 
ministrative remedies  which  are  reasoiuibly 
available  Similarly  before  an  action  may 
be  filed  apainst  the  Federal  government,  the 
plalntitTs  must  have  exhausted  nny  Federal, 
btit  not  State  administrative  remedies  which 
are  reasonably  available  However  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  administrative  exhaus- 
tion established  by  the  Federal  courts  are 
applicable  to  actions  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 807  Consequently  the  plaintiffs  need 
not  participate  In  an  administrative  process 
which  is  futile,  or  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  In  timely  and  appro- 
priate administrative  relief 

In  any  civil  action  brought  pursuant  to 
section  807,  the  Court  may  grant  preliminary 
relief  if  the  granting  of  such  relief  Is  ap- 
propriate under  the  facts  of  the  case  If  the 
Court  preliminary  determines  that  the  de- 
fendant has  failed  to  make  adequate  and 
timely  provision  for  the  priority  for  sub- 
sistence uses  after  having  been  provided  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so:  that  such 
failure  threatens  the  ability  of  rural  resi- 
dents or  local  resident,  as  appropriate  In 
the  particular  case  to  satisfy  their  subsist- 
ence needs  that  preliminary  relief  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  residents  are  pro- 
vided a  timely  opportunity  to  satisfy  such 
needs:  and  that  preliminary  relief  does  not 
threaten  the  continued  viability  of  the  fish 
or  wildlife  population  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  civil  action  preliminary  relief  should 
be  granted  However,  no  preliminary  relief 
of  any  kind  may  be  granted  until  after  an 
opportunity  for  hearing 

Because  of  the  strong  public  Interest  In 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  subsist- 
ence priority  by  both  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral government,  local  residents  and  other 
aggrieved  persons  and  organizations  who  are 
prevailing  parties  In  an  act'on  filed  pursuant 
to  section  807  shall  t>e  awarded  their  full 
costs  and  reasonable  attornev  s  fees  This 
provision  is  Impor'ant  to  ensure  that  The 
residents  of  Native  villages,  many  of  which 
are  among  the  poorest  communities  In  the 
Nallori.  Will  be  able  to  secure  adequate  rep- 
resentation. 


The  section  is  the  sole  Federal  Judicial 
remedy  created  by  the  subsistence  title 
through  which  aggrieved  local  residents  and 
other  persons  and  organizations  may  seek  to 
compel  the  State  of  Alaska  to  provide  for 
the  priority  for  subsistence  uses  set  forth 
in  section  804  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  at  the  same  time  an  aggrieved  person 
or  organization  is  pursuing  a  civil  action  in 
the  Federal  courts  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  a  civil  action  m  State  court  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  Stale  law  may  also  t)e 
prosecuted  concurrently 

REVISION     or     SECTION      13  IS 

Our  proposal  refines  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 1313  of  the  Act  to  more  clearly  define 
the  relationship  of  the  closure  provisions  of 
section  1313  and  section  816  Section  816 
establishes  the  sole  standard  for  the  closure 
of  any  portion  of  the  public  lands.  Includ- 
ing National  Park  Preserves,  to  the  taking 
of  fish  and  wildlife  for  subsistence  uses 
Section  1313  establishes  the  standard  for 
the  closure  of  National  Park  Prese.-ves  to 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  for  nonsub- 
sistence  uses  The  precise  purview  of  these 
two  sections  is  important  because  subsist- 
ence uses  may  not  be  curtailed  merely  for 
reasons  of  public  use  and  enjoyment  Simi- 
larly absent  an  emergency  a  particular  area 
may  not  be  closed  to  subsistence  "uses  with- 
out notice  and  a  hearing  in  the  local  vicinity 
of  the  closure  "n  an  emergency  a  closure  to 
subsistence  may  not  be  implemented  prior 
to  l.ie  d-c.aration  of  specified  findings  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  Neither  of  these  re- 
cjuiremenis  are  mandated  by  section  1313 

Paragraph  i3i  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  eliminate  or  impair  the  Secretary  s 
authority  to  acquire  lands  within  conserva- 
tion system  units  as  provided  in  section  1302 
of  the  bill,  or  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
cept the  relinquishment  of  selections  within 
the  conservation  system  units  as  provided 
in  section  1415  of  the  bill  The  language  of 
this  part  of  the  resolution  is  rather,  a  spe- 
cific statement  of  positive  authority  for  the 
Secretary 

In  addition,  until  lands  selected  by  the 
State  and  the  Native  Corporations  are  con- 
veyed to  these  entities,  and  consistent  with 
section  906io,i2i  of  H  R  39,  it  is  intended 
ihat  these  lands  within  the  conservation  sys- 
tem units  are  to  be  administered  by  the  con- 
servation system  unit  manager  similar  to  the 
way  such  lands  are  currently  being  managed 
While  the  land  manager  will  be  responsible 
for  these  lands  until  conveyed,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conveyance  process  under 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  and  it  is  our  In- 
tention that  these  cor.veyances  be  expedited 
in  every  possible  way 

Change  number  (42 1  i  to  section  1314  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  (Conser- 
vation Act)  is  a  perfecting  amendment  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  status  quo  In  historic 
Federal-State  relations  concerning  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  except  as  specifically 
modified  by  this  Act  in  the  Subsistence  Title 
For  example,  for  the  National  Park  System 
components,  this  provision  Intends  to  make 
applicable  in  Alaskan  Parks  and  Preserves 
the  same  Federal-State  relations  on  fish  and 
wildlife  management  that  apply  in  lower  48 
State  national  parks  and  preserves  Similarly, 
the  same  historic  management  principles 
and  p.'-ocesses  would  apply  to  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  units 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  452 1  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  recoasider  the  vote  by  whirh 
thB  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wiu; 
agreed  to 


CORREmONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
HR  39— ALASKAN  LANDS  LEGIS- 
LATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

A  conc\irTent  resolution  iH  Con  Rfs  453) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  maKe  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment or  the  bin  H  R    39 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit four  statement,s  a.s  legislative  history 
for  H  R  39.  the  Alaska  lands  bill  I  ask 
that  the  statements  t)e  printed  m  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment.s  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Section  807 

Mr  President  the  Section  807  now  before 
us  contain?  a  rewrite  of  section  807  of  the 
Senate  bill  Section  807  is  the  'Judicial  en- 
forcement '  component  of  the  .subsistence 
management  title  The  old  section  807  was 
drafted  bv  the  Senate  F.nerRV  and  Natural 
Resources  Commlfee  diirlnp  the  g.'ith  Con- 
>;re.sa  and  included  in  the  subsistence  title  In 
place  of  an  elaborate  '■administrative  en- 
forcement' provision  which  was  included  in 
the  version  of  H  R    39  passed  by  the  House 

The  House  provision  mandated  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  appropriate  to  supercede  S'a'e  regu- 
lation of  f\sh  within  'he  water  of  .Alasita  and 
wildlife  on  the  public  lands  of  .Alaska  when- 
ever In  his  Judgment  the  State  had  failed  to 
timelv  and  adequately  provide  for  the 
prlorltv  for  subsistence  uses  The  State  could 
r.ot  have  obtained  hidlcial  review  of  the 
Secretary*  determination  of  noncompliance 
until  at  sixty  davs  after  the  effective  da'e  of 
the  supersession  bv  which  time  the  particu- 
lar situation  which  In  the  Secretary's  Hidg- 
ment  required  Federal  Interference  with 
Sta'e  f^sh  and  wildlife  regiilatlon  would  moat 
probably  have  abated  of  Its  own  volition 
Svich  Judicial  review  would  have  provided 
the  State  only  Illusory  protection  from  arbi- 
trary administrative  determinations  S'ate 
fish  and  wildlife  management  would  have 
been  loft  to  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary 

The  alternative  approach  developed  by  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  neither  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  existing  administrative  au- 
thorities of  the  two  Secretaries  for  the  man- 
agement i.f  the  public  lands  nor  does  it  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Secretaries  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
exercise  thnse  auth  .rlties  for  the  benefit  of 
Alft-sHa  Native  and  o'her  rural  residents  en- 
gaged in  subsistence  uses  r.n  the  i  waters  and  i 
public  lands  of  Alaska  Rather  the  Commit- 
tee section  807  establishes  a  complex  "Judi- 
cial enforcement"  scheme  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  required  to  repre.sent 
local  advisory  committees  and  regional  ad- 
visory councils  In  civil  actions  to  compel  the 
State.  If  necessary  to  conform  Its  regulation 
of  nsh  (Stocks  In  the  waters  of  Alaska) .  and 


wildlife  populations  on  the  public  lands,   ti^ 
the   retjulrementa  nf  sectlfin   804 

After  passage  of  H  R  39  by  the  United 
States  Senate  all  of  the  parties  which  have 
been  active  in  the  development  of  the  sub- 
sistence title  were  of  the  opinion  that  sec- 
tion 807  could  be  refined  Into  a  more  work- 
able form  The  State  of  Alaska  was  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  dinicult  nature  of 
Its  relationship  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  could  result  from  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 807  and  the  resultant  damage  to  the 
traditional  State-Federal  and  wildlife  man- 
agement relationship 

The  State  was  also  concerned  that  the 
section  did  not  provide  a  comprehensive 
mecjiai'.ism  for  resolution  of  subsls-ence- 
related  disputes  since  the  avenue  of  relief  for 
aggrieved  local  residents  and  persons  and 
DrganlzaMons  other  than  local  committees 
and  regional  councils.  Is  not  mentioned  In 
the  section  As  a  consequence,  the  State 
could  have  t)een  denied  procedural  protec- 
tions  which   are   provided    In   section   807. 

The  redrafted  section  807  now  before  us 
Is  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  interested 
parties  including  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  de- 
velop a  workable  subsistence  management 
svstem  The  section  establishes  a  private 
Federal  right  of  action  for  anv  aggrieved 
local  resident,  person,  or  organization,  in- 
cluding a  local  committee  or  regional  coun- 
cil who  believes  that  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral government  hSR  not  met  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  section  804  In  a  par- 
ticular situation  Before  Initiating  such  an 
action,  a  private  litigant  must  have  com- 
piled with  the  normal  rules  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies  which  are  a 
prerequisite  to  the  prosecution  of  a  civil 
action  In  the  Federal  courts 

Preliminary  relief  Ls  available  pursuant  to 
Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  65  and  ap- 
plicable case  law  However,  no  preliminary 
relief  Is  available  In  a  civil  action  In  which 
the  Sta'e  Is  a  defendant  until  after  the  State 
has  had  an  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the 
granting  of  such  relief  Although  the  normal 
case  law  applicable  to  motions  for  prelim- 
inary relief  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
se  tlnn  807  In  determining  whether  such 
relief  Is  appropriate  In  a  particular  Instance, 
the  Court  should  consider  such  factors  as 
whether  the  defendant  has  failed  to  timely 
and  adequstelv  provide  for  the  .subsistence 
priority,  whether  such  failure  threatens  the 
ability  of  rural  residents  or  local  residents, 
as  apt)roprlate  in  the  particular  factual  slt- 
(latlon  at  Issue  to  satisfy  their  subsistence 
needs  whether  preliminary  relief  Is  neces- 
.sarv  to  assure  that  residents  who  may  have 
been  adversely  afTec'ed  bv  the  defendant's 
failure  to  prtsvlde  the  s  ibsi«tence  priority 
are  provided  a  timely  and  adequately  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  their  subsistence  needs 
and  whether  the  granting  of  preliminary  re- 
lief win  threaten  the  continued  viability  of 
the  fl.sh  or  wildlife  population  which  Is  the 
subject  of  civil  action 

The  section  Is  the  sole  Federal  Judicial 
remedy  for  anv  aggrieved  local  resident  per- 
son or  organisation  which  believes  that  the 
State  of  Alas^^a  has  failed  in  a  particular 
instance,  to  timely  and  adequately  provide 
for  the  prlorltv  for  subsistence  uses  estab- 
lished by  section  804 

Natvral  DivrasrrY 
Mr  President,  title  III  of  the  amendment 
to  H  R  39  which  was  ne<;otlated  with  Sen- 
ator Tsongas.  and  which  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contains  some  new  langusge  which  has  never 
before  appeared  In  any  of  the  many  Incarna- 
tions of  H  R  39  which  have  been  considered 
by   the   Congress   over   the    past   four   years 


Sections  302  and  303  nf  title  III  designate 
as  a  major  purpose  of  each  new  or  expanding 
refuge  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  and  habltaus  "In  their  natural 
diversity  " 

The  phrase  "In  their  natural  diversity" 
was  Included  In  eich  subsection  of  those 
two  sections  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  tlura  and  fav;na  within  each 
refuge  In  a  heilthv  condition  The  term  is 
not  Intended  to  In  anv  way  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  Fish  and  'Wildlife  Service  to 
manipulate  habitat  for  the  benefit  of  fish 
or  wildlife  popuUtlons  within  a  refuge  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  such  popula- 
tions bv  man  as  part  of  the  balanced  man- 
a','ement  program  mandated  by  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
and  other  applicable  l.\w  The  term  also  Is 
not  Intended  to  preclude  predator  control 
on  refuge  lands  In  appropriate  Instances 

The  word  "natural  as  used  In  the  phrase 
"In  their  natural  diversity"  Is  specincally 
not  Intended  to  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  section  815ili  it  Is 
well  recognized  th»t  habitat  manipulation 
and  predator  control  and  other  manayement 
techniques  frequently  employed  on  refuge 
lands  are  Inappropriate  within  National 
Parks  and  National  Park  Monuments  Sec- 
tion 81511)  recognizes  this  difference  bv 
providing  that  the  level  of  subsistence  uses 
within  a  National  Pirk  or  National  Park 
Monument  may  not  t>e  inconsistent  with  the 
conservation  of  "natural  and  healthy  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  within  the  park  or 
monument  while  within  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  the  level  of  subsistence  uses  of  such 
populations  may  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the   cotvservatlon  of    "healthy"   populations 

Nothing  in  the  phrase  "In  their  nitural 
diversity"  in  title  III  Is  Intended  to  disrupt 
this  well-defined  and  long  recognized  dif- 
ference in  the  management  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Flah 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

WlLOrHNESS    BorNDARIIS 

Mr  Preildent  Throughout  the  Alaska 
lands  legislation,  we  have  adopted  the  policy 
that  conservation  system  designations  end 
ai  the  mean  high  tide  mark  in  coastal  areas 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  policy  also 
ap'Dlles  to  all  wilderness  deslgnatlcns.  par- 
ticularly those  In  Southeast  Alaska,  even 
though  the  statute  Is  silent  on  this  point. 
In  other  words,  the  governing  maps  which 
arc  controlling,  should  clearly  portray  what 
has  been  a  consistent  Congressional  policy 
for  the  last  couple  of  years. 

HriVSE    CoNCVkurNT    RESOLUTION    4.'i3 

Mr  President  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 453  Instructs  the  enrolling  clerk  to  make 
a  sperlflc  change  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
Alaska  lands  bill  prior  to  Its  being  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  Tt\t  pro- 
vision added  by  this  resohitlon  Is  similar  to 
section  905(B)  of  the  bill  TTiat  provision  ap- 
proves certain  native  allotment  applica- 
tions under  the  Act  of  May  6.  1906  A  num- 
ber of  specific  requirements  are  included  In 
senion  905(a)  to  reaulre  adjudication  This 
co'icept  Is  being  apolled  to  non-native  public 
land  entries  in  Alaska  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  pending  homesteads  trade  and  manu- 
facturing sites,  homesltes  and  headquarter 
sites  Tho>^e  entries  located  within  National 
Parks  or  wilderness  areas  withri  the  indicated 
Toncass  and  Chugach  Forests  In  Alaska  shall 
be  for  entries  located  in  wildlife  refuges, 
those  entries  which  have  been  properly  made 
under  applicable  law  and  which  subject  or 
on  application  timely  filed  and  which  were 
properly    maintained    under   applicable   law 
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are  to  be  approved  without  adjudication 
subject  to  the  provisloiis  of  sertion  !327iai 
(3).  under  the  ter.Tis  of  this  .sertion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res    453'   W"as  apreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
1  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  REFORM 
ACT  OF   1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No    1070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bill  (S  878i  to  streamline  and  simplify 
the  general  applicable  requirements  attached 
to  Federal  as.sistance  program.s  and  their  im- 
plementation, to  facilitate  the  consolidation 
of  assistance  programs  to  provide  for  multi- 
year  funding  of  certain  grant  programs,  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  involving  more  than  one 
crant  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating 
to  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  nut  al!  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Federal 
Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1980". 

STATEMENT    or    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  to  encourage  the  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  when  .such  consolida- 
tion Is  consistent  with  applicable  statutes 
and  -Aould  further  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  grant  programs  consolidated; 

i2)  to  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  audit  re- 
sources: 

(3)  to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  adapt  pro- 
grams for  Federal  assistance  to  the  particular 
needs  of  beneficiaries  and  the  operating  prac- 
tices of  recipients  by  drawing  upon  appropri- 
ations available  from  more  than  one  Federal 
program; 

'4 1  to  streamline  and  simplify  generally 
applicable  national  policy  requirements  at- 
tached to  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 

(5)  to  Implement  several  other  improve- 
ments In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
grant  system 

TITLE    I— CONSOLIDATION    OF    FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

Sec  101  lai  Title  5,  Cnitfd  Slates  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  9  the  fol- 
iowing  new  chapter: 


•  Chapter  10— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM  CONSOLIDATION 
Sec, 
■  1001    Definitions. 

"1002.  Examination  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams required 
"1003  Federal  assistance  program  consolida- 
tion plans 

1004  Limitations  on  powers. 

1005  Method  of  takm?  effect. 

"1006  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 
"5  iOOi.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"( 1 1  the  term  agency  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  term  Federal  agency  in  section 
101  of  the  iiuergovernmenial  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968; 

■  (2)  the  term  consolidation  plan  means  a 
Federal  assistance  program  consolidation 
plan  proposed  under  section  1003  of  this 
title; 

■i3i  the  term  Federal  asiistance'  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  in  ihe 
form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantee=.  prop- 
erly, contracts,  cooperative  agreements  or 
technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments or  other  recipients,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  direct  cash  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services  of  the  United 
States,  subsidies,  or  insurance; 

"(4)  the  term  functionally  related  pro- 
grams' refers  to  those  programs  W"hich  have. 
in  essence,  the  same  major  purposes  and  pro- 
vide  assistance  to  the  same  types  of  bene- 
Jicianes   and   recipient  groups,    and 

■'i5)  the  term  "resolution  means  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  is  as  follows,  "That  the 
oiii::es-  of  the  t'nited  Slate,^  approves  the 
consolidation    plan    numbered  .    trans- 

mitted by  the  President   on  .   19     . 

including  such  changes  as  may  have  been 
Mibjeq  cntly  proposed  by  the  Pres;de:it  In 
accordance  with  section  1003  lei  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  .  the  first  blank  space 
therein  being  filled  with  the  number  o."  the 
plan  and  the  second  blank  space  therein 
bei:ig  filled  with  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

§  1002    Examination   of  Federal   assistance 
programs  required 

"Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Con-ress,  the  President  shall  exam- 
ine the  various  Federal  assistance  programs 
established  by  law"  m  order  to  determine  If 
consolidation  of  any  such  programs  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to — 

■il)    facilitate   the  adaptation   of  Federal 

assistance  programs  to  the  particular  needs 

of  beneficiaries  and  the  operating  practices 

:    recipients   In   a   manner   consisten:    with 

congressional  purposes; 

"(2 1  promote  better  administration  and 
more  efTectlve  planning  of  such  programs; 

"(3)  Improve  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(4i  eliminate  program  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation: and 

"(5)  promote  economy  and  efficiency  to 
the  fullest  extent  cons:stcnt  with  "  the 
achievement  of  program  goals,. 

"S  1003  Federal  assistance  program  con- 
solidation plans 
"(a)  If  the  President,  after  making  the 
examination  required  by  sertion  1002  of  this 
title,  finds  that  consolidation  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  is  neressary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graohs  (li  through  i5i  of  such  section,  he 
shall  Tjrepare  on?  or  more  Federal  assistance 
consolidation  plans  The  President  shall 
transmit  each  such  consolidation  plan 
(bearing  an   Identification  number)    to  the 


Congress  within  sixty  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session  of  such  Congress  Each 
such  consolidation  plan  shall  include  a 
declaration  that  the  consolidation  included 
in  the  plan  is  necessary  or  desiralDle  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  specified  m  such  par- 
agraphs and  an  explanation  of  how  each  pro- 
gram Included  In  t!ie  plan  is  runciionaily  re- 
lated to  the  other  programs  included  In  the 
plan 

"lb  I  In  each  consolidation  plan  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  this  section 
the  President  shall— 

"ill  place  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  consoUcatlon  'plan  and  eac-,  of 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  included  in 
such  plan  in  a  single  Federal  agency; 

'  I  2  I  specify  m  detail  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Federal  ass. stance 
programs  included  m  the  pan  will  be  ad- 
ministered. Including  a  specification  of  re- 
quirements such  as  State  and  loca:  matching 
for  Federal  funds  allotment  and  apportion- 
n;ent,  financial  management  planning,  and 
eligibility  recuirements  to  be  used  In  the 
plan.  exeTt  that  in  selecting  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  the  President  Is  limited  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  included  in  on;  or  more  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  being  consoli- 
date:! and  such  other  conditions  as  are  re- 
quired to  insure  that  the  intended  benefits 
are  delivered  to  the  intended  beneficiaries  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  congressional 
P'urposes    and 

"i3i  specify  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
consolidation  plan,  except  that  m  selecting 
an  expiration  date  under  this  paragraph  the 
President  shall  specify  a  date  wl-.ich  — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iB)  of  this  paragraph  Is  not  earlier  than  the 
earliest  date  and  not  later  than  the  latest 
date  on  which  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  any  of  the  Federal  assistance 
programs  consolidated  under  the  plan  ex- 
pire, and 

"(Bi  is  not  later  than  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan 

'"(c)  The  President  shall  Include  with 
each  consolidation  plan  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  this  section  a  message  which 
describes  1 1  i  the  differences  between  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  individual  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  be  consolidated 
under  the  plan  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  will  be  applicable  to  such  programs 
after  the  consolidation  plan  becomes  effec- 
tive, and  i2i  the  leasons  for  selecting  the 
terms  and  conditions  used  m  the  consolida- 
tion plan, 

"(di  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
consolidation  plan  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  it  Is  m  session,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  President  may  not  transmit  a 
consolidation  plan  to  the  Congress  within 
thirty  da;  s  of  contmuou.'-  ses.vion  of  Congress 
after  the  transmission  of  a  previous  consoli- 
dation plan  concerning  one  or  more  of  the 
same  programs;  and 

"'(21  not  more  than  three  consolidation 
plans  may  be  pending  before  the  Congress  at 
one  time 

"lei  Before  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  a  committee  m  the  House  and  Senate 
designated  pursuant  to  section  lOOSidiMi. 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  may  make  modi- 
fications or  revisions  of  the  plan  which  shall 
thereafter  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  con»oil- 
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<l»Uon  pl»n  originally  trmnimltted  and  shall 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  time  ll.niu  other- 
wta«  provided  for  in  this  chapter 

■■in  within  »U'-y  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  congress  after  the  beglnninK  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress,  the  I'reMdeni 
shall  prepare  and  transnut  to  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  the  sdministratlon  of  this 
chapter  The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
.naiysls  of  the  need  for  and  desirability  of 
the  consolidation  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  shall  describe  proposed  c..m»..:i- 
datlon  plans  and  the  actions  laHen  to  Imple- 
ment consolidation  plans  which  have  become 
edectlve  If  during  the  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  report  la  made,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  submitted  a  consolidation  plan 
under  this  chapter,  the  report  shall  cite  the 
reasons  why  he  did  nut  submit  such  a  plan 
"I  1004    Limitations  on    powers 

"(ai  A  consolidation  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for.  and  may  not  have  the  etTect  of,  (1) 
consolidating  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  not  functlonallv  related  or 
1 2)  transferring  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  contained  iti 
such  plan  to  an  agency  which  \^as  ni-  re- 
sponsible tor  the  admlnl.stratlon  of  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  included  In  the  con- 
solidation plan  prior  to  Ihe  dale  on  which 
the  consolidation  plan  takes  etTect  OT.  (31 
providing  that  a  group  or  person  becomes 
eligible  for  assistance  iintler  the  plan  that  Is 
not  eligible  under  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
grams being  consolidated  or  (4i  excluding 
any  person  or  group  from  ellglblllry  fi'r  as- 
sistance under  the  consolidation  plan  that  Is 
already  eligible  for  assistance  under  one  or 
more  of  the  prot;ram»  being  coiisiiulated 

"(b)  Each  consolidation  plan  shall  provide 
for  only  one  consolldaMon  of  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs 

"ici    The   authority   tinder   this   title   will 
expire   ten  year*  from   the   date   It   becomes 
effective 
"J  1005    Method  of  taking  efTect 

"(ai  A  consolidation  plixn  shixll  be  elTecflve 
upon  approval  by  the  President  'T  a  resi'lu- 
tli>n  which  has  been  ndop'ed  within  ninety 
davs  of  contlni.nus  sesslcm  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  plan  to  the 
Congress 

"(b)  A  consnildnMon  p:nn  mnv  provide 
that  any  provision  of  the  plan  may  be  efTec- 
tlve  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  becomes  effective 

"(ci  On  the  dav  on  which  a  consolidation 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  resohitlon  shall 
txi  Introduced  ihy  request  i  In  the  Sena*e  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cummlttee  on  O'vcrn- 
mental  .\fT8lrs  of  the  Senate  or  t^v  a  Member 
or  Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by 
such  chairman  and  shall  be  Introduced  i  bv 
request)  In  the  House  bv  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House,  or  by  a  Member  or  Ntembers  of 
the  House  designated  bv  such  chairman 

"(d)(1)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representathes  ha\  Ing  prlmarv  Jurisdiction 
over  such  resolution  vinder  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

(J)  Anv  resohitinn  «lth  respect  to  a  con- 
solidation plan  amrmatlvelv  reported  by  the 
committee  with  prlmnrv  lurlsdlct ion  which 
contains  anv  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  committee  shall  tve  referred  to 
such  other  committee  fir  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  of  continuous  session  of  ront-ress  If  the 
chairman  of  such  other  committee  requests 
such  referral  nr>  later  than  the  dnv  following 
the  day  on  which  the  resnlurion  Is  reported 
bv  the  committee  with  prlmarv  Jurls-tlclon 
In  anv  case  In  which  such  other  committee 
falls  to  rep<irt  the  resolution  within  the  pe- 
riod herein  prescribed  such  committer  shall 
be   automatically    discharged    from    further 


consideration  of  such  resolution  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  continuous  session  if  Con- 
gress following  the  dav  on  whiih  such  res- 
olution  Is  referred   to  such   nnunlttee 

(3 1  Each  committee  to  which  the  reso- 
lution IS  referred  shall  consider  the  con- 
solidation plan  and  shall  make  Ha  recom- 
[nrndatloos  to  the  Senate  or  ihe  House  of 
Kepresentatlves  as  the  case  may  be  except 
that  no  onimltiee  shall  take  action  on  the 
consolidation  plan  with  f\fteen  calendar  days 
of    I's    transmittal    to    Congress 

"(e)  When  the  last  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  has  been  referred  has  re- 
ported, or  has  t>ren  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  .>f  a  resohitlon  with  re- 
spect to  a  consolidation  plan,  pursuant  to 
(di(2i.  It  Is  In  order  at  anv  time  there- 
after leien  though  a  pre\lo.is  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for 
any  Member  of  the  respective  House  to 
move  to  profeed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  The  motion  Is  privi- 
leged In  the  Senate  and  highly  privileged 
In  the  House  o.'  Representatives  and  Is  not 
debatable  The  motion  shall  not  be  subject 
■o  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  p<Ttpone. 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vt>te  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or 
dl.sapreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order  If  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
«pe-tive   House   until   dtspased  of 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion   1003    of    this    title — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die    and 

"(2i  the  days  In  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  nlnety- 
dav  period 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
throxigh  (ki  of  this  section  and  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  1001  of  this  title  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives respectively  and  as  such  thev 
.ire  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House  respectively  but  applicable  on'.v  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  follovi'ed  In 
that  House  with  respect  lo  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsections  and  paragraph, 
and  thev  supersede  other  rtiles  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  Inconsistent   therewith:  and 

"(2)  «lth  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional rlcht  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rviles  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  anv  time  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  ex'ent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  r\ile  of  tha*  House 

"I  1006  EfTect  on  othe'  laws  and  regulations 
"(a)  To  the  extent  that  anv  provision  of 
a  consolidation  plan  which  bef-omes  elective 
under  this  chapter  Is  Inconsistent  with  anv 
provision  of  law  enacted  prior  to  the  efTecfhe 
date  of  the  plan,  the  provision  of  the  consol- 
idation plan  shall  control  to  the  extent  that 
such  pl,-<n  specifies  the  nrovislon  of  law  to 
be  superseded,  consistent  with  section  1003 
(b) (31 

"(bi  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
con.soltrtatlon  plan  becomes  efTcrtlve  modi- 
fications shall  be  made  In  arv  regulation, 
rule  order  policy  determination  directive 
authorization  permit  prlvlles-e  requirement 
or  other  action  made  prescribed.  Issued, 
granted  or  performed  with  respect  to  any 
matter  affected  bv  a  consolidation  plsn  to 
reconcile  any  Inconsistency  as  thereof  with 
the  consolidation  plan  as  set  forth  In  that 
plan,  but  otherwise  shall  continue  In  efTect 
"(c)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  law- 
fully commenced  bv  or  against  the  head  of 
anv  agencv  or  other  offlcer  of  the  United 
States  In  his  omclal  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  offldal  duties,  shall 


abate  bv  rea.son  of  the  taking  eTecl  of  a  con- 
solidation plan  under  this  chapter  On  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  petition  hied  at  any 
time  witliin  twelve  m.uiths  after  anv  such 
plan  take.s  efTet  i,  showing  a  necessity  for  sur- 
vival of  the  action  or  other  proceeding  lo 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  que.stlons  Involved, 
the  court  may  allow  the  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding to  be  maliiljined  by  (■:  against  the 
successor  of  the  head  or  ofTlcer  under  the 
consolidation  plan  or.  If  there  is  no  successor, 
against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the  President 
designates 

"(di  A  consolidation  plan  may  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  appropriations  or  oilier  budget 
authority  In  such  manner  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  appropriations  and  other  budget 
authority  a\al!able  for  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  lnvol\ed  In  such 
plan  shall  be  avaliable  for  any  or  all  such 
programs,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  au- 
ihon/atkUKs  ol  appropriations  or  other  budg- 
et authority  for  such  programs  shall  lie 
deemed  an  authorUatlon  of  appropriations 
and  other  budget  authority  for  any  or  all  of 
such  programs  The  appropriations  or  por- 
tions of  appropriations  unexpended  by  rea- 
son of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  re\ert  to  the 
agencies  administering  the  programs  The 
0^t^ce  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  re- 
port to  the  Appropriations  Committees,  aj. 
part  of  their  annual  budget  submission,  on 
the  saving  efTecied  under  the  consolidation 
plan  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  immediately  preceding 
chapter  1.  is  amended  b\  addli.g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item 

"10,  Federal   Assistance  Program  Con- 
solidation      1001" 

TITLE  11      FINANCIAL   MANAGEMENT  AND 

AUDIT        OF        FEDERAL        AbSIbTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

praposc 

Sic    201    It  Is  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(11  to  Improve  the  financial  management 
of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

(2 1  to  promote  the  efhclenl  u»e  of  audit 
resources. 

(3)  to  relieve  State  and  local  governments, 
especially  small  communities  and  nonprofit 
organl/atuns,  of  the  costs  and  paperwork 
burdens  due  to  conflicting  and  redundant 
requirements  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
consistent  requirements  for  the  financial 
management  and  audit  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  or  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  organlta- 
tlons 

DtrlNITlONS 

Sec   202    As  used  in  this  title— 

( 1 )  tr-.e  term  "financial  and  compliance 
audit"  means  a  systematic  review  or  ap- 
praisal of  a  recipient  of  Federal  a,ssl8'ance  to 
determine  and  report  whether  the  financial 
operations  of  the  recipient  are  properly  con- 
ducted and  financial  rep-Tts  are  presented 
lalrly  and  whether  the  entity  has  compiled 
with  significant  compliance  requirements 
contained  In  laws  and  regulations  that  can 
matcrlallv  affect  the  entities'  financial  oper- 
ations  conditions  and  re-iorts 

(2)  The  term  "public  accountants  '  means 
certified  public  accovintanta  or  licensed  pub- 
lic accountants  licensed  on  or  before  De- 
cemljer  31  1970  who  are  certified  or  licensed 
by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 

(3)  The  term  "Independent  auditors" 
means  properly  constituted  State  or  local 
government  audit  agencies  or  public  ac- 
countants who  have  no  direct  relationship 
with  the  functions  or  activities  being 
audited  or  with  the  business  conducted  by 
any  of  the  ofriclals  of  the  government  agency 
or  unit  being  audited 

(4)  The  term    'Independent  audit  '  means 
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conducted       by       Independent 
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an       audit 
auditors 

(5i  The  term  'generallv  accepted  audlt- 
mg  standards  means  the  uiiditing  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  financial  and  compli- 
ance element  of  the  Standards  for  Audit 
of  Governmental  Organizations  Programs, 
Activities  and  Functions'  Issued  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  incorporatiiii;  Ihe  audit  ,standards  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants 

l6i  The  term  Federal  a'^sistnnce  '  means 
anv  assistance  provided  bv  an  agency  in  the 
form  of  grants  loans  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty contracis  cooperative  agrei  inents  or 
technical  avsistaiue  to  State  or  ICKal  gov- 
ernments or  (jther  recipients  except  that 
such  term  does  not  ui'lude  direct  Federal 
cash  assistance  to  individuals  contracts  for 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  ,services  of  the 
United  States  sub.sidies  Insurance  or  a.s,slst- 
ance  proMdcd  be  the  lennessec  Valley  Au- 
thority 

(7)  The  term  '  Ux-al  government  means 
any  unit  of  government  within  a  State  a 
county,  borough  munlcipalitv  city  town 
township  parish  local  public  authority  spe- 
cial district.  Intrastate  dlMrlci  ciuincil  cif 
gove-nments  o'her  in'ers'ii'e  government 
entity,  or  any  other  Instrumentality  of  local 
government  but  shall  iioi  be  construed  to 
mean  anv  Indian  trilx>  as  dchned  in  secticui 
3ic)   of  the  Indian  Klnancin;   Act   of   1974 

(8)  The  term  entity  means  a  first  level 
organizational  unit  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  non-irofit  organization  and  in- 
cludes all  subordinate  organizational  units 
within  such  first  level  unit  and  all  contrac- 
tors providing  fervlccs  to  such  unit 

(9|  The  term  "nonprofit  organization  ' 
means  an  organization  described  In  section 
.■•01lc)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  (a I  of  such  Code 

CENMAL    FINANCIAL    MANAGEMENT    ANO    AUDIT 

Src  203  la)  In  order  to  insiire  that  Fed- 
eral accountabllltv  systems  do  not  impose 
unnecessary  c(,nfllctlng  and  duplicative  ac- 
counting auditing  and  reportin-  require- 
ments upon  State  and  lo-al  governments 
especially  upon  small  communities  and  non- 
profit organizations  who  are  recipients  of 
Federal  assistance  and  in  order  to  reduce  the 
costs,  paperwork  and  regulatory  burdens 
associated  with  Federal  fts,slstance  programs 
the  Director  of  the  OfTice  of  Mnnai;ement  and 
Budget  In  consultation  with  the  Comptn.Uer 
General  of  the  United  States,  shall,  consist- 
ent with  applicable  law  develop  establish 
and  maintain  for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies 
standard  accounting  audltur,-  and  financial 
managemrnt  policies  procedures  and  re- 
quirements for  the  administration  accotint- 
ing  and  financial  auditing  of  grants  con- 
tracts cooperative  agreements  and  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 

!°??^"!*'"^  ""'^    nonprofit    organizations 
procedure 


(6)  uniform  payment  policies  for  grants 
contracts  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
forms  of  PVderal  assistance 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prescribe  directives  to 
carry  out  the  .standard  policies  procedures 
and  requirements  established  pursuant  to 
sutxseclion  la)  Any  such  directive  shall  be 
binding  on  all  Feieral  departments  and 
agencies  Such  directives  shall  prescribe  ef- 
fective means  to  coordinate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  audits  of  grant  programs 

ACCOVNTINC     AND     AUDITING     fROCELiURES     AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  204  I  a)  At  least  once  every  two  years 
there  shall  be  a  single  independent  finan- 
cial and  compliance  audit  of— 

(  1  )  Stale  and  local  governments,  or  State 
and  local  governmental  entitles  and  the  sub- 
grantees  of  such  State  and  local  governments 
or  governmental  entitles,  and 

(2)    nonprofit  organizations  or  entitles  of 
nonprofit  organizations  and  the  subgrantees 
of  such  nonprofit  organizations  or  entities, 
which  receive   Federal   assistance    Any  such 
audit    shall    include    an    evaluation    of    the 
accounting  and  control  systems  of  the  recip- 
ient of  Federal  assistance  and  of  the  activ- 
ities by  the  recipient  to  comply  with  the  ti- 
nanclal    and    performance    requirements    of 
grants   received    by   the    recipient    from   the 
Federal  Government    Audits  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  audits  of  the 
recipient     rather   than   audits   of   individual 
grants  or  programs   In  the  case  of  anv  recip- 
ient of  Federal  assistance  which  receives  less 
than  $ltX),000  per  year,  the  audit  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  at  least  once 
every  five  years  but  not  more  frequently  than 
once  every   three   years    unless   there  Is  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  other  violation  of  Federal 
law  In  connection  with  such  assistance 

(b)   A  State  government  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  financial  and  compliance  au- 
dits of  the  State  government   or  State  gov- 
ernmental   entitles   receivin;?   Federal   assist- 
ance,  and   the   subgrantees  of  such   govern- 
ment  or   entitles     A   local   government  shall 
have     the    responsibility    for    financial    ana 
compliance  audits  of  the  local  government, 
local  governmental  entitles  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  and  the  subgrantees  of  ,such  gov- 
ernment   or   entities    A   nonprofit   organiza- 
tion   shall    have    re,sponslbiIlty    for    financial 
and  compliance  audits  of  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization  or  eTiiities   of   the   nonprofit  or- 
ganization receiving  Federal  assistance  and 
the  subgrantees  of  such  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  entitles  unless  by  law,  the  State  or 
local  government  has  such  responsibllltv.  in 
which   the  event   the  Slate  or  local   govern- 
ment, as  appropriate,  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  audits    The  audits  shall  be 
made  by  independent  auditors  in  accordance 
with   generally  accepted   auditing   .standards 
and  shall  include  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the    recipient's    accounting    policies    and    fi 


i2i  The  Federal  Government  Is  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  or  coiitracting  i  to  such 
extent  or  ir.  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  appropriations  Acts)  for  the  conduct  of. 
audits  which  are  not  hnancial  and  compli- 
ance audits 

i3)  Nothing  in  this  title  limits  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  responsibility  or  author- 
ity to  enforce  Federal  law  or  regulations, 
procedures  or  reporting  requirements  aris- 
ing pvirsuant  thereto 

idi  Ihe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
-shall  eslabli.sh  and  approve  a  quality  review 
process  that  will  assure  the  proper  perform- 
ane  of  audits  Audits  performed  by  Fed- 
eral Stite.  or  local  government  audit  agen- 
cies which  have  been  approved  pursuant  to 
quality  review  process  shall  be  accepted  by 
an  Federal  a.,;encics  niaklng  and  admiiaster- 
ing  grants 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prescribe  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  rein^ursement  of  inde- 
pendent auditors  for  actual  expenses  incur- 
red for  such  parts  of  audits  as  are  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding provisions  for — 

(1)  direct  reimbursement  for  such  ex- 
penses,  and 

i2)  equitable  financial  settlements  when 
such  audits  fail  to  meet  the  standard  pol- 
icies, procedures  and  requirements  devel- 
cjped  pursuant  lo  section  203 

Sec  205  The  term  State  as  used  In  this 
title,  shall  not  be  construed  lo  mean  any 
Indian  tribe  as  defined  in  section  3(c»  of  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974 

•nTLE    lU— INTEGRATED    GR.'iNT    DEVEL- 
OPMENT 
Sec    301     This   title  may   be  cited   as  the 
Integrated  Grant  Development  Act  of  1980". 

PURPOSES 

Sec  302  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
improve  Federal  assistance  program  perform- 
ance by  enabling  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  organizations  lo  use 
Federal  assistance  more  efTecUvely  and  effi- 
ciently and  adapt  that  assistance  more  read- 
ily to  the  particular  needs  of  such  govern- 
ments or  organizations  through  the  wider 
use  of  projects  drawing  upon  resources  avail- 
able from  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
program,  or  appropriation  Ii  is  the  further 
purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage  arrange- 
ments between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  governments  under  which  loca;  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  organizations  may  more 
efTectively  and  etlicient:y  combine  State  and 
Federal  resources  m  support  of  p.-ojects  of 
common  interest  to  the  beneficiaries.  ;he 
governments  and  organizations  concerned 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec    303    For  purposes  of  this  title — 
I  1  )   the  term     Federal  assistance  program" 
means  any  program  that  provides  assistance 


111  terms  definitions,  and  conditions  used      Z^^^l  Renerally  accepted  auditing  standards 
in  conjunction    with    grants,   contracts    w  ,  i^n'^    !"    '^"   ""^   '""''*    '^^   authority 

■  >-"  of  Federal  agencies  to  make  audits  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. State  and  local  governmental  entities 
and  the  subgrantees  of  such  State  and  local 
government  or  governmental  entities  Pro- 
iidcd.  houeicr,  That  If  Independent  audits 
arranged  for  by  State  or  local  governments 
meet  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  other  requlremcnt.s  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  idi  Federal  agencies  shall 
rely  on  those  audits  and  anv  additional  audit 
work  shall  build  upon  the  work  already  done 


IZlVJr  ^B'"*'^'"^'"^  and  other  forms  of 
r/l^meinr'^'""''  '°  ^'"^^  ""^  '°-'  8-- 
cinii'    *^*"'^''*"V   accepted   accountlne   prln- 

accou-fn.**  ^'"'''^•'"^^  "^'^  required  for  financial 

accounting  and  reporting 

pa'cat.o^n"'/:;^;"^""'^'"'"^'  '"'  ^^""^  »p- 

soutl,  ""'''''■'"  principles  and  standards  for 
sound  financial   management  and  auditlngi 


slstance  with  respect  to  a  single  project: 

(3 1  the  term  ■project"  means  any  under- 
taking, whether  of  a  temporary-  or  "continu- 
ing nature,  that  inciudes  components  pro- 
posed or  approved  for  assistance  under  more 
than  one  Federal  program,  or  under  one  or 
mire  Federal  and  one  or  more  State  pro- 
grams, if  each  such  component  contributes 
materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  single 
purpose  or  closely  related  purpKJses, 

i4i  the  term  Federal  agency  means  any 
azency  department,  corporation,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  other  entity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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(5 1  the  tfrm  '"Stat*"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  nf  the  United  iit*tes.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Coinm<iii*ealth  of 
f'lierto  Hliu.  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  Slates,  or  any  a>;eni  y  or  instru- 
nirntaluy  of  a  State  RnU  any  tribe  ax  defined 
In  section  3(ci  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974.   and 

(6i  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  local  unit  of  t;overnment  including  a 
city,  county,  parish,  town  township,  village 
school  district,  council  of  novernnients  or 
other  a»;encv  or  Instrumentality  of  a  local 
unit  of  government 

BASIC  Rr.si^i.Nsmn.inrs  or  Tur   parsiouNT  and 
THK    MrsDs  I'T    iriir»Ai     »r.rNi  its 

Srr  3(H  (  a  i  The  Preslilent  shall  l.s.sue  such 
(s'uidelines  ai  may  ()e  necessary  to  assure  that 
all  Federal  a(.;enries  carry  ovit  subsection  104 
(bi  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpo«e> 
of  this  title  In  promulgating  such  ^;uidellne5. 
the  President  niav  require  that  Federal  a>;en- 
cles  adopt  or  prpsrrltje  procedures  that  will 
assure  that  ipplli  ants  for  assistance  under 
projects  funded  pursuant  to  this  title  make 
approprl-^te  efforts  to  i  1  i  secure  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  recipients  and  ben- 
etlriarles  of  Federal  assistance  a  ho  may  be 
slfCnincantly  anected  by  such  projects  and 
i2i  resolie  ([uestlons  of  common  Interest  to 
such  recipients  prior  to  submission  of  any 
application 

(b»  Subject  to  applicable  law  and  to  such 
guidelines  a.s  the  President  shall  Issue  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  lai.  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall 

ill  Identify  related  provrams  llkelv  to  be 
particularly  suitable  or  appr<iprlate  for  pro- 
viding Joli'.t  support 

l3i  promulgate  guidelines  and  develop  and 
publlct/e  mode;  or  Illustrative  projects  Joint 
or  comninii  applsr.irion  fornvs  and  other  ma- 
terials and  guidance  to  assist  In  the  planning 
and  (levelopmeiit  of  protects  drawing  gup- 
port  from  different   programs. 

(3)  review  administratively  established 
program  requirements  In  order  to  determine 
which  requirements  mav  Impede  Integrated 
grant  development  for  protects  and  the  ex- 
•ent  to  which  such  requirements  mav  be 
modified  and  on  the  basis  of  such  review 
make  appropriate  modifications  In  such 
reciulrements 

i4i  establish  common  technics!  or  admln- 
is'ra'lve  rules  with  respect  to  related  pro- 
k'rams  to  assist  In  Integrated  grant  develop- 
ment for  sperinc  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 
ftn  under  such  programs    and 

(5  I  create  )olnt  or  common  procedures  and 
mechanisms  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions the  supervision  of  pro'ecfs  and  the 
evaluation  of  performance  Including  pro- 
cedures fo- 

(A)  designating  agenclw  to  assume  re- 
sponslhlll'les  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions on   behalf  of  several   agencies. 

(B)  designating  managing  agencies  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  for  project  supervision 
and  performance  evaluation  on  behalf  of 
several   agencies,    and 

(C)  insuring  that  participating  Federal 
agencies  contribute  proportionately  to  the 
support  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
agency  designated  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (Bi  which  are  attributable  to  integrat- 
ed grant  development  Inchidlng  costs  for 
the  provision  of  staff  administrative  and 
fiscal  5er\  Ices 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
bv  law  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  act  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Federal  a.sslstance  programs 
administered  bv  his  agency  The  head  of 
each  Federal  agenf-v  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  o'her  Federal 
agencies  with  respert  *o  Federal  assistance 
programs  that  may  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide  Joint   support   of   projects   undertaken 


by    Slate   or   local    government's   or    nonprofit 
organizations 

id)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  have  responsibility 
tor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
Including  responsibility  for  — 

(  1  I  the  provision  of  overall  guidance  and 
the  training  of  Federal  agency  personnel 
concerning  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

i2l  the  development  of  criteria  to  guide 
Federal  agencies  in  identifying  programs 
suitable    for    integrated    grant    development 

(3)  the  coordination  of  agency  actloi\s 
concerning  Integrated  grant  projects  and 
the  resolution  of  coiifiicts  which  may  arise 
between  agemles  In  developing  uniform 
provisions   under  section   307 

(4(  Ihe  conduct  of  meetings  to  resolve 
problems  which  may  arise  between  Federal 
agencies  and  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
In  the  development  and  administration  of 
Integrated  grant   programs     and 

(5)  the  monitoring  of  the  use  by  Federal. 
State  and  local  government  agencies  of  the 
opportunities  available  under  this  title  for 
the  development  and  administration  of  In- 
tegrated  grant    projects 

pnocrssiNc  or  appi  ications 

Sir  305  In  processing  applications  or  re- 
quests for  assistance  for  an  integrated  grant 
project  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  assure,  to  the  extent  reasonably  possi- 
ble that  — 

III  all  required  reviews  and  approvals  arc 
handled  expeditiously 

(Ji  full  account  is  taken  of  time  con- 
straints that  would  affect  the  feasibility  of 
an  Integrated  grant  project  in  any  case  In 
which  the  applicant  has  informed  the  agency 
of  such  constraints 

|3)  the  applicant  is  required  to  deal  with 
a  minim  im  number  of  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  acting  separately  or  as  a 
common  board  or  panel. 

14  1  the  applicant  is  promptly  Informed  of 
decisions  concerning  an  application  and  of 
any  special  problems  or  Impediments  that 
may  affect  the  feasibility  of  the  provision 
of  Federal  assistance  on  an  integrated  basU. 
and 

(51  the  applicant  Is  not  required  by  repre- 
sentatives of  any  one  Federal  agency  or  pro- 
gram to  obtain  Information  or  assurances 
concerning  the  requirements  or  actions  of 
another  Federal  agency  that  ould  more  ap- 
propriately tie  secured  through  direct  com- 
munication among  the  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved 

sptciAi,  AfTHoamis    basic  conditjons 

Srr  306  ai  Subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed m  subsection  lb),  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  use  the  authority  de- 
Sf-rlbed  in  sections  307  308  and  309  with  re- 
spect lo  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one   Federal    a.sslstance    program 

I  b  I  The  authority  described  in  sections  307. 
308  and  309  shall  be  exercised  by  Federal 
agemles  only  p  irsuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  criteria  or  procedures  to  assure 
that  the  authority  described  in  such  sections 
is— 

I I  1  limited  In  u.se  to  problems  that  cannot 
be  adequately  dealt  with  through  other  ac- 
tions pursuant  lo  this  title  or  other  appli- 
cable law. 

I  2)  applied  only  as  Is  necessary  to  promote 
expeditious  prtx-esslng  of  applications  or 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
projects,    and 

(3 1  applied  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      fNIFORM      TErHNI'  SI.      OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE     REQflRt  M  E  NTS 

Sec  307  lai  In  order  to  provide  for  proj- 
ects that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  vary- 
ing  or    conflicting   technical    or    administra- 


tive rules  and  procedures  not  required  by  law 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  adopt 
and  adhere  lo  uniform  provisions  with  re- 
spect to — 

(  1  I  the  financial  administration  of  !;uch 
projects  including  requlremenU  concerning 
accounting  reporting  and  auditing,  mainte- 
nance of  separate  bank  accounts,  and  use  of 
letters-tf-credit  except  that  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  shall  adopt  and  adhere  to 
such  uniform  provisions  to  the  extent  such 
provisions  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  309. 

lil  the  timing  of  Federal  payments  for 
such  projects  and  melhod-s  for  such  pay- 
ments. 

i3i  the  form  In  which  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided, including  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments   and  contracts,   and 

(4i  the  a -countablllty  for  and  the  disposi- 
tion of.  records,  property  ur  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assist- 
ance 

lb)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agen- 
cy may  provide  for  review  of  proposals  for 
projects  by  a  single  panel  board,  or  commit- 
tee in  Ilea  of  review  by  separate  panels, 
boards,  or  committees  except  when  such 
separate  review  is  specifically  requ.red  by 
law 

DCLECATION  or  POWERS 

Sec  308  With  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
delegate  to  the  head  of  an  ''her  Federal 
agency  any  power  or  function  relating  to  the 
supervision  or  administration  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  projects  or  classes  of  prnje-ts 
funded  under  this  title  or  may  make  other 
arrangements  with  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  perform  such  supervision  or  ad- 
ministration The  head  of  an  agency  may 
delegate  a  power  or  function  under  this  sec- 
tion only  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  ar- 
propriate  to  assure  that  the  power  or  funf- 
■:>n  delegated  Is  exercised  m  accordant* 
with  applicable  statutory  provisions  and 
pTlirles  A  delega'lon  under  thlssec'lon  shall 
ni'-  relieve  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
making  such  delegation  of  responsibility  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  proj- 
ects assisted  by  this  agency 

rUNOINC     ARRANGEMENTS     AND    PROCEDURES 

Sec  309  lai  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program  or  appro- 
priation In  support  of  prolects  under  this 
title,  there  may  be  established  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects,  from 
time  to  time,  there  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  management  fur.d  from  each  affected  ap- 
propriation Its  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee, 
any  amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project 
shall  be  returned  to  the  contributing  agen- 
cies on  a  proportional  basis 

(bi  Any  account  In  a  management  fund 
shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements  not  In- 
consistent with  this  section  and  other  ap- 
plicable law.  as  may  be  entered  into  by  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  such 
agencies  and  shall  a.ssure  the  aviilla'illlty  of 
necessary  information  to  such  agencies  and 
to  the  Congress  Any  such  agreement  shall 
provide  that  the  agency  administering  the 
management  fund  shall  be  responsible  and 
accountable  for  the  amovint„s  provided  for 
each  account  established  In  the  fund  and 
that  such  agency  shall  pnjvide  an  account- 
ing of  such  amount*  by  program  and  by 
appropriation  Any  such  agreement  may  In- 
clude procedures  for  determining  whether 
amounts  In  the  account  are  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  required  for  returning  any  such  ex- 
cess to  the  participating  Federal  agencies  In 
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accordance  with  the  availability  of  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  and  m  accordance 
with  a  formula  providing  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution, and  for  effective  returns  according 
to  the  applicable  appropriations,  subject  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  The  appropriations  or 
portions  of  appropriations  tmexpended  by 
reason  of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to 
the  agencies  administering  the  programs 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees,  as 
part  of  their  annual  budget  submission  on 
the  saving  effected  by  the  lntegrate<l  grants 
,ci  Each  recipient  of  funds  under  a  proj- 
ect financed  through  a  management  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  keep 
such  rec'-rds  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
fund  shall  prescribe  Such  records  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  fully  disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  and  disposition  of  Federal 
asslstanc-e  received  by  such  recipient  under 
each  pro;:ram  and  appropriation, 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  Federal  assistance  was  granted 

(3i  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
supplied  by  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Oovernment:  and 

i41  such  other  InformaMon  as  will  facili- 
tate  an    effective   audit    of   the   recipient 

id)  The  head  of  the  Federal  apcncv  re- 
sponsible for  BdmlnisterlMg  a  manapement 
fund  established  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  represent- 
atives shall  ha.  e  access  for  the  purposes  of 
audit  and  ex.'immatlon,  to  anv  boo'r's  docu- 
metits,  papers  and  records  of  any  recipient  of 
Federal  assistance  under  a  project  financed 
through  a  mana.'jement  fund  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  that  are  perti- 
nent 10  such  assistance 

(e)  A  single  non-Federal  Fhare  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  any  project  financed  through  a 
management  fund  according  to  the  Federal 
share  ratios  applicable  to  the  Federal  a.s.sist- 
ance  programs  from  which  the  project  draws 
support  and  the  necessary  propo'"lon  of 
funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the  project  ac- 
count  from   each    such   program 

Sec  310  Appropriations  at  allable  to  any 
Federal  as-lstan^e  nropram  for  technical  as- 
sistance or  the  training  of  personnel  mav 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  In  connection 
with  projects  proposed  or  apnroved  for  In- 
tegrated grant  development  involvlnt:  that 
program  and  any  other  Federal  assistance 
pro-am 

REPORTING 

Sec  311  At  least  two  years  before  the 
date  on  which  the  provl-^lons  of  this  title 
expire  the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Concress  a  comprehen.slve  renort 
which  describes  the  actions  taken  b"  Federal 
agencies  under  this  title  and  which  makes 
recommendations  for  the  continuation  modi- 
fication or  termination  of  this  title  The 
report  shall  provide  a  detailed  evaluation  of 
the  administration  of  this  title,  Includlnt?  In- 
formation re^rdlng  the  benefits  costs  and 
sBvlntTs  of  Interr-ited  rran*  pro'prts  accru'n'? 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  to  partlcl- 
pstlns  State  anti  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate  nonprofit    orcanlzatlons 

EFTECrrVE    DATE    AND    EXPIRATION 

Sec  312  This  title  ,>=hall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  twentv  davs  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  expire 
five  \ears  after  the  date  upon  v»hlch  It  be- 
comes effective  The  expiration  of  this  title 
shall  not  affec*  anv  nrnlect  approved  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  expiration 

Tm.E     r\'— AnMIN"STR,ATION     OF     GEN- 
ERAL! Y      APPMCABl  E      FEDERAL      AS- 
SISTANCE  REQL^REMENTS 
Sec    401    The  Intert-overnmental   Coopera- 
Hoa  Act  of  1968   (42  use    4201  et  seq,)   Is 


amended  by  adding  at   the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GEN- 
ERALLY APPLICABLLE  FEDERAL  AS- 
SISTANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

"STATEMENT    OF     PURPOSE 

"Sec,  701,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 
'I)  to  en-ourage  simplification,  stand- 
ardisation, and  co:.rdlnatlon  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  in  the  administraiion  of  ail 
national  policv  requirements  which  are  gen- 
erally applicable  to  Federal  assistance  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  ob.ecuves  of  such 
requirements: 

"(2)  to  improve  the  procedures  by  which 
such  requiremenus  are  developed.  Imple- 
mented and  evaluated:  and 

i3i  to  reduce  tlie  overall  administrative 
birden  of  such  requirements  on  assistance 
re:lpionts 

"DEFINrrlONS 

"Se*    702    As  used  in  this  title— 

"111  the  term  'generaJly  applicable  re- 
quirement' means  any  requirement — 

"I  A  I  with  which  an  sussistAiice  recipient  is 
required  to  comply  tinder  P'ederal  law'  or  ad- 
ministrative rule  or  regulation  in  order  to 
achieve  national  policy  objectives:  and 

"(B)  which  applies  to  programs  admin- 
istered by  two  or  more  aE«lstanre  agencies, 
regardless  of  whether  such  requirement  is 
contained  in  one  or  more  of  such  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations: 

"(2)  the  term  'designated  agency'  means  a 
Federal  agency  designated  by  the  Pre^^ldent 
pursuant  to  this  'itie,  or  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  been  designated  by  law,  to  co- 
ordinate the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  nntiona!  policy  a^ssi^tance  standards 
for  specified  generally  applicable  require- 
ments and  report  on  the  administration  of 
such  requirements 

"1 3)  the  term  'assistance  recipient'  means 
a  State  or  local  government  or  other  organ- 
ization that  receives  Federal  assistance; 

"(4)  the  term  national  policy  assistance 
,standards'  means  a  set  of  guidelines,  state- 
ments of  ob  ectlves.  standards  or  other  docu- 
ments issued  to  achle'-e  the  objecti'es  of 
certain  gener.illv  applicable  requirements  in 
a  manner  which  is  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,  sub^'antlally  uniform  amci-iC  af- 
fected assistance  proprrams  and  is  designed 
to  take  into  account  char?,cterl,^tlcs  of  classes 
of  recipients  or  types  of  assistance: 

"(51  the  term  'assistance  agency'  means  a 
Federal  agency  that  administers  a  Federal 
assl.stance  program    and 

"(61  the  term  'Federal  assistance'  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  ngency  in  the 
form  of  erants,  loans  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, contracts  i except  those  for  the  pro- 
curement of  poods  and  services  for  the 
Federal  Government),  or  technical  assist- 
ance 

"ASSIC.NMENT  OF  DESIGNATED  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  703  (a)  Within  one  hundred  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as 
he  cieems  ain-o — late,  f-e  Freslc'ent  shall 
designate,  consistent  with  any  applicable 
lavi-,  Inrludlng  reorganization  plans  a  Fed- 
eral fgency  to  coordinate  the  preparation  of 
national  policy  assistance  standards  for  one 
or  more  eenerally  aoplicabie  reqviirements 
for  Federal  assistance  and  to  report  on  the 
implementation  of  such  requirements  As 
determined  by  the  President,  designated 
a?en~tes  shall  be  responsible  for  generally 
applicable  requirements  in  various  subject 
areas  such  as — 

"(1)   labor  practices  requirements; 

"(2)  public  employee  standards. 

"(3)  equal  services  requirements; 

"(4)    equal  employment   requirements: 

"(5)    access  to  Government  Information. 

"i6)   procurement  standards; 

"(7)  planning  requirements: 


"(8)  financial  and  administrative  require- 
ments, and 

"1 9)  environmental  protection  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  In  evaluating  Federal  agencies  for 
designation  under  subsection  lai.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  the  generally  ap- 
plicable requirement  to  the  functions  and 
program  responsibilities  of  the  agency; 

'  i2i  the  capacity  of  the  agency  lo  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  a 
designated  agency:  and 

"1 3)  the  sniallest  number  of  designated 
agencies  which  is  practicable  for  the  promul- 
gation of  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ards for  implem.entlng  related  generally  ap- 
plicable requirements 

"(ci  If  any  generally  applicable  require- 
ment is  established  pursuant  to  a  statute  or 
administrative  rule  or  regulation  enacted  or 
adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  the  President  shall,  m  accordance  with 
subsections  lai  and  ibi.  designate  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  coordinate  preparation  of  na- 
tional policy  standards  for  such  requirement 
and  report  on  the  Implementation  of  such 
requirement, 

"ISSUANCE    or    NATIONAL    POLICY    ASSISTANCE 
STANDARDS 

"Sec  704  (a)(1)  Each  designated  agency 
shall  coordinate  the  preparation  of  national 
policy  assistance  standards  to  Implement  the 
generally  applicable  requirements  in  the 
subject  areas  for  which  the  agency  is  respon- 
sible Tl.e  President  shall  establish  a  date 
for  the  preparation  of  each  national  policy 
assistance  standard  which  shall  be  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  en  which  the 
agency  Is  designated  under  section  703  If 
any  generally  applicable  requirement  :s  af- 
fec'ed  or  established  by  a  statute  or  adminis- 
trative rule  or  reculation  enacted  or  adopted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the 
President  shall  set  a  specific  date  for  the 
preparation  of  national  policy  assistance 
standards  under  this  section  which  shall  be 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  law, 

"(2)  In  coordinating  the  preparation  of 
any  national  policy  assistance  standards 
under  this  section  the  designated  agency 
shall  organize  and  chair  an  i".teragencv  task 
force  conslstlne  of  each  assistance  aeency 
responsl>^Ie  for  implementing  the  national 
policy  obtective  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  designated  agency  to  ensure  that  the 
task  force  p'eoafps  each  na'lonal  potlcy  as- 
sistance standard  bv  the  da'e  established 
ptirsuant  to  naraeraph  Mi  of  this  s'lbsection 
and  to  publish  a=  soon  as  practicable  any 
such  standard  pfepared  pursuant  to  f-ls  sec- 
tion. The  task  fo'ce  «h<i''  cons''lt  in  accord- 
",nce  with  any  procedures  established  under 
section  707(b)  of  this  title  with  affected 
assistance  recipient's  beneficiaries  and  other 
Interested  par'les  The  task  force  shall  begin 
consultation  at  the  earliest  posslb'e  'Imf 
after  f^e  date  on  which  the  agency  Is  deslg- 
na-ei  bv  'he  President  under  section  703 

"(b)  National  no'lcy  asslsfnce  standards 
for  generally  annHcab"»  r»nu!remen*s  shall 
be  consistent  with  applicable  law  and,  to  the 
ma''lmum  extent  possible — 
"(1)  be  simple  and  clear: 
"i2)  not  unnece«sp,rllv  Increase  the  re- 
porting reouired  of  assistance  recipients: 

"(31  eliminate  anv  unnecessary  compli- 
ance burdens  such  standards  place  uoon  as- 
sistance recipients  to  the  extent  It  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so  while  still  ensuring  the  full 
achievement  of  national  policv  assistance 
objectives  of  the  relevant  generally  appli- 
cable requirements: 

"(4)  Include  standard  compliance  proce- 
dures, provisions  for  technical  assistance, 
and  other  facultative  procedures    and 

"(^)  be  accomoanled  by  a  list  based  on 
existing  relevant  statutory  provisions,  of  the 
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K«<l«ral    assistance   pro(fTams    to   which    guch 
standard.s   apply 

lO  '.Vithlii  onf  hundred  and  twpntv  days 
after  a  desigii.i'ed  a>:eiu-v  publishes  na'lonal 
policy  asslstatire  s'andard.i  prepared  under 
this  sectiiii  each  assistance  aReiu  v  admin- 
istering; a  Kederal  rtssiMtaiue  program  to 
which  such  9'andards  apply  shall  implement 
and  conform  m  <urh  standards  unless  the 
president  rs'ablisfics  arier  review  a  longer 
period  (or  the  implementa' Ion  ol  such  stand- 
ards m  order  to  lessin  the  impact  of  such 
standards  on  affected  as.sis'ance  recipients 
Each  assistance  a«eniN  shall  be  responsible 
for  insuring  that  a.Tected  asslstan' e  reclp- 
len's  ccmplv   with  such  standards 

id  I  Each  designated  agency  shall  coordi- 
nate the  implemei-.'a'lon  .^f  relevant  national 
assistance  poll.-v  standards  in  accirdance 
wl'h  the  procedures  es'abllshed  under  sec- 
tion 707(bi  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
ten'  feasible  ensure  that  revisions  or  addi- 
tions to  such  standards  occur  only  on  the 
first   dav  of  each  fiscal   vear 

"(et  No  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ard developed  and  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  In  any  manner  diminish  or 
detrac  from  any  recjulrement  of  law  Includ- 
ing compliance  and  enforcement  procedures 
contain-d  in  any  generally  applicable  re- 
quiremen'  especlallv  procedures  designed  to 
enforce  prohibitions  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  religion,  sex,  national 
origin    or  handicap 

"IMPLEMINTATION     AND     CNTOKCtMtST     ROLZS 
or     riDERAt.     ACENC  IIS 

"Sic  705  lal  The  head  of  each  assistance 
agency  shall  designate  a  senior  ofHcial  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  formulation  of 
P'Ulcy  relating  to  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to — 

"111  coordinate  compliance  actlvltiea  under 
generally  applicable  standards  throughout 
the  agency; 

"i2l  ensure  the  complete  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  agency  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  na-ional  policy  as- 
sistance standards    and 

"(3)  represent  the  position  of  the  agency 
on  questions  relating  to  generally  applicable 
requirements  and  associated  national  policy 
assistance  standards 

■lb)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  head  of  an  assistance  agency  is  author- 
ized. In  his  discretion,  to  certify  and  accept 
State  or  local  government  reporting  require- 
ments, regulations  directives,  standards,  and 
compliance  monitoring  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures If  the  agency  determines  that  such 
State  or  local  government  requirements  con- 
tain the  same  requirements  as  national  pol- 
icy assistance  standards  and  that  such  State 
or  local  government  requirements  are  fully 
complied  with  and  enforced  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  limits  the  assistance  agency's  re- 
sponsibility or  authority  to  enforce  Federal 
law  or  Its  regulations,  procedures  or  report- 
ing requirements  raising  thereunder  For 
good  cause  an  assistance  atjencv  may  rescind 
any  ihrtlflcatlon  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, but  shall  provide  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment with  due  notice  prior  to  taking  any 
such  action  and  provide  such  government 
with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  why 
the  agency  action  should  not  be  taken 

"ic)  Federal  agencies  administering  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  including  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  assist  aflected  assistance 
recipients  In  their  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable national  policy  assistance  standards 

"LICISLATION     TO     REMOVI     IMPEOIMIhfTS     TO 
IMPUIMINTATION 

•Sec  706  lal  If  a  designated  agency  Is  un- 
able to  publish  national  policy  assistance 
standards  pursuant  to  section  704  due  to 
conflicting  or  Inconsistent  provisions  of  law 
or  due  to  other  factors  which  have  prevented 
the  development  of  such  ttandarda  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  the 
a>;rncv  shall  report  its  inability  to  develop 
such  standards  to  the  President  After  receipt 
of  such  report,  the  President  inav  direct  the 
agency  to  prepare  a  proposed  bill  to  remove 
any  such  impediments  t.)  the  de\  eiopnicnt  of 
such  national  policy  assistance  standards  and 
to  submit  such  bill  to  the  Pre>ldent  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress 

ibi  If  the  lreside.it  determines,  after 
study,  that  certain  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  exempted  from  any  generally 
applicable  requirement  established  by  statute 
or  that  basic  components  of  any  such  re- 
quirement are  Inappropriate,  Inefflclent  or 
poorly  suited  to  elTecilve  management,  he 
may  prepare  a  proposed  bill  to  repeal  restrict, 
or  revise  the  scope  cr  structure  of  such  re- 
quirement and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
hu  determination  under  this  subsection  and 
%uch   proposed  bill 

CENTKAL    OVERSICHT 

"Sii-  707  lai  The  President  may  delegate 
to  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Management 
;ind  Uudget  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
hederal  agency  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  overall  Implementation  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept (hat  the  President  may  not  delegate 
the  authority  to  name  designated  agencies 
under  section  703 

■■|b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President,  or  In  carrying  out  any 
responsibility  delegated  under  subsection 
lai ,  the  Director  of  the  omce  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency, 
may    - 

"(II  establish  a  uniform  procedure  for  the 
development.  Implementation,  and  evalua- 
tijii  of  national  policy  assistance  standards 
or  other  guidance  and  Instructions  to  re- 
cipients required  by  this  title  including  pro- 
visions to  insure  the  active  participation  of 
a.sslsiance  agencies  program  beneficiaries, 
and  assistance  recipients  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible:  and 

"(2)  review  the  administration  of  generally 
applicable  requirements  to  Improve  the  eflec- 
tlveness  of  such  requirements.  Including 
working  with  the  deslsnated  agencies  to 
Insure  effective  application  of  national  policy 
as,slstance  standards  to  the  requirements  of 
particular  assistance  programs  or  to  the  re- 
cipients of  such  programs 

"icl  In  carrying  out  any  reiponslblllty 
delegated  under  this  section,  the  Offlce  of 
Manas-ement  and  Budget  or  the  Director 
thereof  shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  In- 
formed of  his  actions  and  related  agency 
activities  " 

Sec  402  Nothing  In  this  title  affects  In 
anv  way  anv  existing  authority  the  President 
the  Office  of  Manngement  and  Budget  or  the 
Direct  r  thereof  may  otherwise  have  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  assistance 
requirements, 

TITLE   V  — MI.SCELLANEOUS 

INFORMATION     ON     rtDERAl.     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  501  Section  201  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  USC 
4211)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"rtJLL    INFORMATION    ON    TVNDS    RECEIVED 

"Sec  201  lai  Any  Federal  agency  which 
administers  a  program  of  Federal  asJ?lstance 
•o  anv  State  government  or  to  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  upon  request  pro- 
vide written  Information  on  the  purpose  and 
amounts  of  such  Federal  n,sslstance  to  the 
State  agency  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  State  legislature,  to  receive  such  In- 
formation, 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  OfTlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  a.ssure  that  Federal 
agencies  develop  procedures  and  information 
collection  systems  to  carry  out  this  section 
and  shall  monitor  compliance  by  Federal 
agencies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  ■, 


mocTDUKAL  SArrci'ARDs  AND  azcoLAToar 

rLIXIBILITY 

Sec  502  Title  II  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cfxiperatlon  Act  of  196a  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections 

"rRocEDVRAL    SArtCVARDS 

"Sec  205  Any  Federal  agency  which  ad- 
nilnisters  any  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  State  aiid  local  governments 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  advance  notice  to  a  State  or 
local  government  of  an  action  by  the 
agency— 

"(A)  to  withdraw  the  provision  of  Federal 
financial   as.slstan'-e   to  such   government; 

"iBi  to  refuse  to  renew  Federal  financial 
assistance  which  wa.s  provided  to  such  gov- 
ernment during  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  action  la  being 
taken,   or 

"(C)  to  withdraw  a  Federal  commitment 
of  funds  for  any  program  or  project  afTectlng 
a  State  or  local  government  u  here  public  no- 
tice of  such  Federal  ccinmltment  to  partici- 
pate has  been  made 

"(2 1  upon  reqiie  ,r  of  any  State  or  local 
government  (.vhose  application  for  assistance 
has  been  rejected  bv  the  agency  provide  such 
State  or  local  government  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  application,  and 

"(3)  upon  request  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  received  notice  of  an 
agency  action  under  paragraph  (1),  provide 
such  government  with  an  opptort unity  to 
demonstrate  why  the  atencv  action  should 
not  t>e  taken  This  section  does  not  apply 
where  the  withdrawal  or  refusal  by  a  Federal 
agency  U  required  by  law 

"RECOLATORT     rLEXIBILITY 

■Sec  206  (a)  Whenever  a  Federal  agency 
which  makes  grants  to  State,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  organizations  adopts  a 
major  change  in  any  regulation  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  granLs  or  in  any  state- 
ment or  document  of  the  agency  specifying 
conditions  for  the  receipt  of  such  grants  and 
In  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  granting 
agency,  such  State  local  government,  or  non- 
prolil  organization  has  made  a  substantial 
commitment  of  time  and  expenditures  in  ad- 
ministering or  applying  for  the  grant  under 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  regulation. 
statement  or  document,  the  head  of  such 
agencv  may  waive  for  such  Slate  and  local 
government  compliance  with  the  change  In 
provisions  of  the  regulation,  statement  or 
document  affecting  such  grant  The  head  of 
an  agency  shall  not  grant  a  waiver  that  has 
the  effect  of  diminishing  or  detracting  from 
any  requirement  of  law  or  regulation  or  from 
fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  any  affected 
assistance  program 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
changed  regtilatlon,  statement,  or  document 
which  Is  required  by  law  This  section  Is  not 
Intended  to  create  any  new  or  additional 
right  to  sue 

■"STUDY  or  ALTERNATrvC  APPROACHES  TO  SERVICE 
DrLIVERY 

■'Sec  207  lai  The  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  delivering  public  services  sup- 
ported bv  grants-in-aid  in  order  to  Improve 
the  elTectlvenesj  and  efficiency  of  such  serv- 
ices The  study  shall  examine  methods  of 
stimulating  innovation  in  the  delivery  of 
services  and  Increasing  the  responslvene.ss  of 
servlce-delUery  organizations  to  their  clients 
bv  introducing  competition,  consumer 
choices,  and  options  Into  the  provision  of 
such  services 

■■(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  pre- 
sent Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later  than 
September  30.  1981  .■. 


ANNUAL       ANALYSIS       OF      THE       ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS     or     FEDMAL     ASSISTANCE     PROC.RAMS 

Sec  503  (a)  The  Director  of  the  OITice  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  establish  cri- 
teria for  comparing  the  sizes  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  based  upon  the  laws  au- 
thorizing Federal  assistance  programs  and 
the  amounts  authorized  to  carry  out  each 
such  program 

(b)  By  October  15  of  each  year,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall,  using  the  criteria  established  pursu- 
ant to  sub.sectlon  lai  prepare  a  list  of  the 
one  hundred  large.st  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

(C)  By  December  1  of  each  year,  the  head 
of  an  agency  which  administers  each  pro- 
gram included  In  the  list  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  Director  an  anahsls  of  the  cost  In- 
curred by  the  agency  m  administering  each 
such  program  d\iring  the  preceding  fis'-al 
year  The  analysis  shall  Include  for  eacli 
such  program  a  comparison  of  such  total 
cost  with  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  such  program  In  fuch 
fiscal  year 

(di  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"Federal  assistance  program  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  se<tlon  107  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 

PILOT    PROGRAM    TI5    ASSESS    THF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS    or    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec  504  la)  The  Director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Bud^'et  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program  to  develop  and  impleincir 
methods  to  assess  the  adininisirative  cfiMs  of 
FMenU  assistance  prugram.s  in  conducting 
»uch  pilot  program  the  Director  shall  select 
for  a.sseasmenl  under  the  pilot  program  a 
representative  sample  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  In  a  number  such  that  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  such  selected  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  in  any  fiscal  year 
comprises  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  during  such  fiscal 
year  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Director  shall 
refMJrt  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  program 

lb)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
■'Federal  ossisiay.cc  pr. v'rams  '  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  107  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968 

Amend  the  title  st)  as  to  read  A  bill  to 
reform  the  laws  relating  to  the  provision  of 
Federal  a-ssistance  in  order  to  provide  State 
and  local  governments  with  greater  fiexibll- 
lly  In  managing  programs  and  projects  using 
such  assistance  and  thereby  enable  such  gov- 
ernments to  reduce  administrative  costs  and 
emphasize  the  community  priorities  for 
which  such  assistance  is  provided   ' 

•  Mr  SASSER  Mr  PreMdent  the  Fed- 
eral As.sistance  Reform  Act  of  1980  Is  a 
significant  piece  of  legi,slat:on  wh'ch  has 
strong  biparti.san  support  m  the  Senate 
This  act  was  unanimously  recommended 
for  pas.sage  by  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  on  September  10  I 
join  with  Senator  Roth— the  sponsor  of 
S  878 — and  Senators  Danforth  Nelson, 
Baucl-s  Ni'NN  and  Talmadce  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  held  extensive 
hearing,^  on  this  legislation  on  Julv  :!'. 
September  6  and  October  3  of  1979  The 
result  IS  the  committee  version  of  S  878 
presented  on  the  floor  today 

Senator  Roth  i.s  to  be  complimented 
for  his  effort  on  this  legislation  to  reform 
the  administrative  burdens  which  ex- 
ce.ssive  paperwork  and  overregulation 
and  narrow  auditina  reou'rements  im- 
pose on  State  and  local  governments  and 


other  recipients  of  Federal  a:ssistance 
Also  to  be  conunended  is  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH.  the  sponsor  of  S.  904.  the  Federal 
Assistance  Reform  and  Small  Commu- 
nity Act.  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  committee  version  of  S.  878  Senator 
Danforth  brought  to  the  attention  of 
llie  subcommittee  the  plight  of  smaller 
communities  which  lack  the  resources 
needed  to  successfully  administer  Fed- 
eral grant  programs 

As  my  colleagues  m  the  Senate  well 
know,  this  IS  a  time  wlun  more  and  more 
curbs  must  be  placed  on  Government 
spending  in  order  to  combat  an  infla- 
tionary economy,  S  878  is  one  piece  of 
legislation  which  promises  to  save 
money  by  promoting  more  efficient  and 
effective  management  of  over  500  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  The  le;jislatu)n  is 
based  on  years  of  research  on  grant 
management  conducted  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions And  It  incorporates  many  recom- 
mendations from  numerous  General 
Accounting  Office  reports. 

Every  Senator  shares  my  concern  that 
Federal  dollars  be  spent  wisely  on  pro- 
grams lliat  really  count  In  1981.  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  over  $90 
billion  for  grants  to  fund  programs  for 
better  health  and  welfare,  education, 
transportation,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection The  bulk  of  this  amo'jiit— about 
$82  billion  will  be  channeled  llirough 
State  and  local  governments  The  impact 
of  these  tirant  dollars  on  the  bO  States 
and  some  38,000  cities  and  counties  -s 
substantial  In  fact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  funds  25  percent  of  tlie  total 
expenditures  ol  Slates  and  local  govern- 
menLs, 

Yet,  our  Federal  aid  system  desperately 
needs  constructive  oversight  The  Con- 
gress wantp  to  know  the  results  of  pro- 
grams enacted  m  the  ra-t  so  that  tin-y 
can  better  allocate  Federal  resources  for 
the  future.  The  changes  m  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  categorical  grant  system 
proposed  by  S  878  can  create  a  "more 
rational,  disciplined,  and  orderly  ap- 
proach to  the  managem.ent  of  categorical 
grants 

And  better  management  of  our  Federal 
grant  system,  as  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  you,  will  be  the  best  way  the 
Congre.ss  can  offset  any  eventual  decline 
in  Federal  aid  going  to  State  and  local 
governments  Because  of  pressing  needs 
elsewhere  in  the  budget — for  defense,  for 
energy  production  and  conservation,  for 
sensible  and  solvent  social  security  pro- 
grams—we may  have  less  Federal  aid  ap- 
propriations in  the  future  Therefore,  we 
must  streamline  our  grant-in-aid  system 
along  the  lines  suggested  m  the  Federal 
Assistance  Reform  Act  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral grant  dollar  can  go  further  durin? 
these  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  if  It  costs  us  10  percent  of  our 
Federal  grant  budget  to  administer  our 
nearly  500  Federal  aid  programs,  we 
might  be  able  to  reduce  that  ovpihead 
down  to  5  percent,  saving  several  billion 
dollars  in  the  process  That  reason  alone 
is  sufficient  to  pass  this  legislation 

S  878  will  promote  better  grant-in-aid 
administration  m  several  ways.  First  it 


will  promote  more-  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional interest  m  the  consolidation  of 
narrow,  overlapping  grant  programs 
Second,  the  legislation  will  proiide  for  a 
single  Federal  audit  of  State  and  local 
grant  recipients  which  can  be  conducted 
by  State  and  local  audit  agencies  This 
will  reduce  dupluatue  Federal  grant  au- 
dits and  pro\  ide  for  more  effective  audits. 
Third,  the  bill  will  revise  and  renew 
lecislative  authority  for  administrative 
or  case-by-case  consolidation  — at  the  re- 
quest of  a  particular  recij)ient  govern- 
ment— of  Federal  grant  programs  This 
will  simplify  administrative  procedures 
and  jnomote  managemeiit  cost-sharing 
among  agencies  Fourth,  S  878  would 
encourage  the  development  of  uniform 
■•cross-cutlmg^^  Federal  aid  require- 
ments— or  those  which  are  attached  to 
all  Federal  grant  programs 

Other  proviMoas  of  the  bill  would: 
Require  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  develop  a  system  to  provide 
comprehensive  information  on  Federal 
assistance  awarded  to  State  and  local 
governtnents  each  fiscal  year; 

Insure  that  assistance  recipients  are 
given  adequate  information  about  cases 
where  their  Federal  funds  arc  withdrawn 
or  their  grant  applications  denied: 

Encourage  Federal  agencies  to  tem- 
porarily waive  changes  in  ret'ulatlons  for 
recipients  which  have  made  substantial 
effort  to  comply  with  old  rules: 

Request  a  study  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
on  ways  to  improve  the  delivery  of  pub- 
lic services:  and 

Require  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  way.<:  to  deter- 
mine the  costs  for  admini.«:tenng  Federal 
grant  programs. 

Senators  Levin,  Ditrenbercer,  and 
Percy  suggested  these  various  provisions 
m  S  878,  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  thoughtful  recommendations  they 
have  made  to  improve  tlie  Federal  grant 
system 

Mr  President,  the  lives  of  the  bulk  of 
the  American  population  are  touched 
daily  by  the  grant  system  As  many  as 
100  million  Americans  may  be  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  grants  to  State  or  local 
governments  or  grants  to  individuals 

Serving  the  needs  of  these  beneficiaries 
is.  of  course,  the  major  purpose  of  the 
individual  grant  programs  But  these 
needs  must  be  served  in  my  \iew  by  pro- 
grams which  are  well  planned  with  an 
eye  toward  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources with  which  they  are  funded 

In  presenting  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  today,  I  want  especially  to  com- 
mend Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  for  the  work  that 
he — and  his  committee  staff,  particularly 
Marilyn  Harris — have  done  to  insure 
that  S  878  incorporates  every  assurance 
that  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Federal 
grant  programs  are  not  lost  sight  of  in 
the  effort  to  impose  better  management 
practices  on  the  grant  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  which  I  chair  for  their 
diligent  work  on  this  legislation,  most 
especially    John    Callahan,   Dru    Smith, 
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VeUT  levine,  Andy  Conlln,  Tom  Borrl- 
Kun  Terry  Jolh.  Louise  Echols,  and 
Carol  Hiu\ev  of  the  iiiaiorily  staff.  Lank 
Hoewmi;  and  Joan  McKnlee  of  Senator 
Roth  s  staff  and  Chris  Brewster  of  Sena- 
tor DANFORTll  S  Staff. 

Mr  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  move  for  pa.<i.saKe  of  this  legis- 
lation I  believe  tliat  its  enactment  is  a 
f^rst  step  toward  building  a  better  Fed- 
eral aid  system  for  the  1980s 

I  ask  that  the  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis of  Its  provisions  be  printed  In  the 
Rfcord 

Ihe  analysis  follows 

IX  SriTioN-nY-SrtTii'N  Analysis 
Sec  2  Stntcinetit  of  Purpose  The  Art  is 
inifiidfd  lo  ciiroiirRjte  Kr»'it  cnnsolldailon, 
boih  Rdmlnistrntlvely  and  by  lenl^l«ilon.  to 
simplify  the  crosB-rutllMK  national  policy  re- 
quirements; and  to  Improve  addmliiistrative 
procedures  Including  audits,  (or  Federal 
grant.s-ln-ald 

Tni.c   I    rtucxAL   assistance   prooam 

CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  ioi  Amends  Title  5.  United  Slates 
Code,  by  lnserlln>;  a  new  Chapter  10  com- 
prised of  Section*  1001  ihrougti  1007 

Section  1001  Definition*  Definer  the  terms 
■n-Tency,"  "coiiHoiidatlon  plan  "  Fedtral  As- 
.sl.stance."  ■'functionally  related  programs." 
and  tiie  term  "'resolution.  '  for  the  purposes 
of  the  chapter 

Section  11)02  Authorities  Specifies  that 
consolidation  for  the  purp«.)»e  of  Improving 
management  of  grant  programs  may  bt  ex- 
amined by  the  President  for  the  considera- 
tion of  CongreM  prior  to  the  t>eglnnlng  of 
each  Congressional  »es.slon 

Section  1003  Federal  Assistance  Program 
Consolidation  Plan  Provides  the  President 
with  tlie  authority  to  prepare  Federal  assist- 
ance consolidation  plans  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress when  the  Cons<j|ldatlon  would  accomp- 
lish any  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  The 
consolidation  plan  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent nui<t  name  a  sinile  Federal  agency  to 
administer  the  program  and  issue  the  rules 
and  regulations  guiding  Its  management  The 
terms  and  conditions  governing  any  con- 
solidated program  are  limited  to  those  of  one 
or  more  of  the  separate  programs  merged 
within  it.  and  the  President  must  report  how 
the  provisions  of  the  consolidation  compare 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sepa- 
rate pro','rams  In  the  consolidation  plan  the 
President  must  include  an\  program  condi- 
tions designed  to  ensure  that  the  Intended 
benertclarles  of  the  progran^s  are  served  con- 
sistent with  congressional  purposes  in  pre- 
senting his  consolidation  plan  the  President 
must  report  the  administrative  cost  history 
for  each  of  the  programs  consolidated  and 
project  the  efTect  of  consolidation  on  the 
future  costs  for  administration  No  consoll- 
dotlon  plan  is  to  remain  In  effect  more  than 
ten  vears 

The  President  must  deliver  the  consollda- 
Uon  plan  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  thf 
same  dn\  during  the  session  No  more  than 
t.lree  consolidation  plans  can  be  consider- 
ed bv  Congress  at  anv  one  time  Modifications 
and  revisions  in  the  nlnn  cnn  be  male  bv  the 
President  at  anv  time  before  the  Committee 
with  primary  Jurisdiction  In  either  House  has 
.'.iv.;rablv  reported  It  The  President  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  within  ilttv 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  year  on  the 
confiu  of  proposed  consolidation  plans  the 
implementation  of  plans  already  enacted 
and  when  no  plans  are  subml'-ed  during  a 
Congress,  the  reasons  why  no  consolidations 
are  needed 

Section  1004  Limitations  on  Powers  Pro- 
hll>lt  the  consolidation  of  programs  which  are 
not  fun.tlonallv  related  and  fho  assignment 
or  he  artmlnls'raMve  responslhllltv  to  anv 
agency  which  did  not  administer  any  federal 


assistance  program  included  In  the  consoll- 
d^^lion  p. an  prior  to  the  consolidation  A 
s.iitle  c  n-.o;idatkn  plan  m.iv  prooJc  for 
only  one  consolidation  of  two  or  more  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  The  Prct.luent's  au- 
thority lo  suggest  consolidations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Title  will  expire  ten  years 
after  U  becomes  eilecilve  Beneficiaries  of  any 
of  the  progrujns  consolidated  may  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  benefits  under  the  consolidation 
pl.iii.  nor  may  new  t>eneficlaries  be  added 

Section    1005     Method    of    Taking    Effect 
Provides  that  a  consolidation  plan  will  take 
effect   upon   Pre;>identlal  approval   of  an  af- 
nrmatl.e  Joint  re.>oUillon  parsed  by  Congress 
within  90  days  of  continuous  session  after 
sabml.s.'>lon  of  the  plan    Consolidation  plans 
are  to  be  referred  to  committees  wuh  primary 
jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate   After  a  resolution  has  tjeen  afllrma- 
tlvely   reported   by  a  committee  of   primary 
Jiirl>dic!.oa.  the  chairman  of  any  other  com- 
mittee Willi  jurisdiction  over  any  m.itier  con- 
tained   in    the   plan   may   request    secondary 
re.'erral   of   the   resolution    to   that   commit- 
tee and  such  request  shall   be  granted   If  U 
has  been   made  on   the  same  or  sub.sequent 
day  to  the  primary  committee's  reporting  of 
the  resolution    If  a  committee  to  which  the 
plan   has   t)een   secondarily  referred  has  not 
reported    the   resolution   within   fifteen   days 
It  is  automatically  discharged  from  further 
consideration  and  It  may  go  to  the  floor   On 
the  floor,  a  motion   to  consider   the  resolu- 
tion  is  privileged,   non-debatable  and   non- 
amendable  No  motions  to  reconsider  or  post- 
pone the  vote  or  proceed  to  other  business 
are   In   order    The   rules   for   enactment   are 
specified  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
The  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change   the  rules   is  recognized   In   the  sec- 
tion. 

Section  1008  Effect  on  Other  Laws  and 
Regulations  Provides  that  when  a  consolida- 
tion plan  Is  in  conflict  wuh  a  previously  en- 
acted statute,  the  consolidation  plan  shall 
prevail,  as  long  as  Its  terms  and  conditions 
were  specified  In  the  consolidation  plan  and 
are  limited  to  those  of  one  or  more  of  the 
programs  consolidated 

Regulations  for  programs  consolidated  will 
remain  in  effect  until  necessary  modifica- 
tions are  made  to  reconcile  Inconsistencies 
with  the  plan  These  Inconsistencies  musl  be 
set  forth  in  the  consolidation  plan 

Legal  actions  against  agency  heads  ad- 
ministering any  of  the  programs  consolidated 
may  be  continued  against  the  head  of  the 
agency   administering   the  consolidation 

The  appropriations  for  t>^e  programs  con- 
solidated may  be  aggregated  under  the  con- 
solidation plan  Unexpended  funds  revert  to 
the  agencies  administering  the  programs  The 
savings  effected  by  the  consolidation  of  grant 
programs  must  be  reported  to  the  appropria- 
tions committees  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget 

TITLE    11     riNANCUl    MANACfMlNT  AND  ALDIT  OF 
riDERM      ASSISTANCE     PROGRAMS 

Section  201  Purpose  Establishes  consist- 
ent audit  requirements  to  promote  more  effi- 
cient use  of  Federal  State  and  local  audit  re- 
sources and  to  Improve  the  financial  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance 

Section  202  Definitions  Defines  the  terms 
"financial  and  compliance  audit  "  "public  ac- 
countants" "independent  auditors  "  "inde- 
pendent audit."  "generally  accepted  auditing 
standirds  "  "entity,"  "non-profit  organiza- 
tion "  "Federal  assistance."'  and  "local  gov- 
ernments " 

Section  203  General  Financial  Manage- 
ment and  Audit  Provides  for  the  develon. 
ment  of  consistent  accounting,  auditing  and 
financial  management  requirements  by  the 
Director  of  the  OfTlce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  In  consultation  «lth  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Linired  states,  for  use  by  all 
Federal  agencies  as  criteria  to  assist  state  and 
local  government  and  non-profit  organization 


federal  assistance  program  audlt.s  The  re- 
quirements mvist  comply  mili  standards  .set 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Directives  for  implementation  of  the 
standard  proredures  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget  and  shall 
be   binding   upon   all   Federal   agencies 

Se:-tlon  204  Accounting  and  A  diting  Pro- 
cedures and  Rrcjulrements  Requires  a  single 
independent,  biennial  audit  of  government  or 
non-profit  organl7j>tlons  to  evaluate  their 
adniinlsirailon  of  federal  grants-in-aid  less 
freriucnt  audits  are  required  for  recipients 
of  $100  (00  or  less  a  year  In  federal  assistance. 
Establishes  the  responsibility  of  States  and 
local  governments  and  non-prolit  organ'/i- 
tions  for  conducting  financial  and  compli- 
ance audits  of  Federal  grant  programs  within 
their  Jurisdiction  The  Federal  Government 
retains  responsibility  for  audits  of  federal 
grants-in-aid  and  must  ensure  that  such 
audits  meet  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  Avidlts  other  than  f.nanrlal  and 
compliance  audits  are  the  responslhllltv  of 
the  Federal  Government  Anv  Federal  ngencv 
responsible  for  a  grant  program  may  conduct 
an  audit  at  anv  time,  building  unon  the  state 
or  local  or  non-profit  organization   aiidit 

Directs  OMD  lo  establish  a  qunlltv  review 
process  with  the  approval  of  GAO  to  be 
vised  by  the  Federal  agencies  in  evaluating 
stale  and  local  government  audits  of  their 
grant  programs  Audits  which  meet  the  cri- 
teria set  bv  OMB  must  be  accepted  by  the 
administering  Federal   agencies 

Directs  ONfB  to  establish  methods  of  pay- 
ment of  Independent  auditors  for  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  all  or  any  part  of  an 
audit  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  government 
Provision  Is  also  to  be  made  for  equitable 
financial  settlements  for  audits  conducted 
by  independent  auditors  which  fall  to  meet 
the  standards  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and   Budget 

Section  205  Dennltlon  of  "State"  States 
that  the  term  "state  "  as  used  In  the  title. 
shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  any  Indian 
tribe  as  defined  In  section  3(c)  of  the  In- 
dian Financing  .^ct  of  1974 

TrrlE    III      I.NTECRATrD    r.RANT    PFVrtnPMrVT 

Section  301  States  that  this  Title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Integrated  Grant  Development 
Act  of  1980  " 

Section  302  Purposes  States  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Title  is  to  improve  grant  man- 
agement by  allowing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  non-profit  organlratlons.  to  adapt 
and  combine  prant-ln-ald  resources  to  more 
effectively  meet  their  needs  and  priorities 
Section  303  Definitions  Defines  "Federal 
Assistance  Program  "  "applicant  "  "project." 
■  Federal  Agencv."  "State  "  and  "local  gov- 
ernment" for  the  purposes  of  this  Title 

Section  304  Basic  Responsibilities  of  the 
President  and  the  Mends  of  Federal  Agen- 
cies Provides  the  President  with  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  guidelines  to  carrv  out  the 
Intent  of  the  Act.  In  particular  to  direct  the 
Federal  agencies  to  Identify  related  grant 
programs  which  would  be  suitable  for  in- 
tegrated funding  The  agencies  are  required 
to  Issue  guidelines  to  facilitate  Integrated 
funding  of  grant  programs  publicize  model 
projects  and  modify  administrative  require- 
ments which  are  fo\ind.  upon  review  to  pre- 
vent the  integrated  funding  of  related  pro- 
grnms 

Agencies  partlcloatlng  in  Intecrated  grant 
projects  are  directed  to  contribute  propor- 
tionately to  the  lead  agencv's  co-^ts  to  ad- 
minister the  project  Agency  heads  are  di- 
rected to  take  any  action,  within  the  scope 
of  their  statutory  powers,  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  responsible  for  administering 
the  Act  This  includes  coordination,  evalua- 
tion and  guidance  for  the  vise  of  Integrated 
funding  and  the  resolution  of  any  conflicts 
which  may  arise 
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Se.~tloii  305  Application  Proressing  Directs 
that  all  ai^ency  heads  panicipaling  in  Inte- 
grated grant  nmnageniriU  piujects  shall  as- 
sure, as  far  as  po^,.sible,  that  reviews  and  ap- 
provals for  projects  arc  bundled  wuliout  de- 
lays, thai  applicants  are  required  to  deal 
Willi  a  ininUiiuin  of  Icdrra.  otlicia!:.  and 
that  applicants  are  informed  promptly  of  all 
agency  decisions. 

Section  30C  Special  Authorities:  Basic 
Conditions  Provides  tliat  the  authorities  de- 
scribed 111  tills  title  ihall  only  toe  used  vihen 
the  mduidual  problems  of  a  particular  inte- 
grated grunts  project  cannot  be  add.'^essid  us- 
mg  the  procedures  set  forth  m  other  sei  tions 
of  ihLS  Title. 

Se;iioii  307  Establishment  of  Uniform 
Technical  or  Administrative  Requirements 
Provides  for  the  adoption  of  uniform  require- 
ments for  financial  maiiayemeni,  time  for 
release  of  funds,  criteria  for  choo.sing  grant 
inslrument  and  accountability  procedures 
for  records  or  properly  when  agency  heads 
find  that  a  particular  project  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  conlllctlng  administrative 
rules  Permits  the  formation  of  a  single  panel 
or  board  to  review  integ'atcd  grant  project 
proposals. 

Sec'.lon  308  Delegation  of  Powers  Per- 
mits agencies  lo  delegate  powers  or  functions 
lo  other  agencies  for  the  administration  of 
federal  assistance  programs  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  Such  a  delegation  of 
authority  does  not  relieve  the  Federal  agency 
head  of  the  responsibility  for  the  efficient 
management  of  his  agency's  projects. 

Section  309  Funding  .^rrangements  of 
Procedures  Provides  I.  r  the  e-,'.abl;shnicn:  of 
a  managemcnl  fund  to  support  integrated 
grant  projects  and  for  the  transfer,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  proportionate  share  of 
each  grant  appropriation  in  the  amount 
needed  for  payment  to  the  recipient  Funds 
which  are  unused  on  Ihe  completion  of  a 
project  are  to  be  returned  to  the  contribut- 
ing agencies  on  a  proportional  basis. 

.Management  fund  acco\ints  are  suble,-' 
to  Federal  agency  ngreenients  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  such 
agencies  The  agency  administering  the 
management  fund  must  account  for  the 
amounts  provided  by  program  and  appro- 
priation, for  ciicli  mcouut  established  in  the 
fund  Prom  time-to-time  following  agreed 
upon  procedures  amounts  In  the  account 
may  be  examined  to  determine  -.vhelher  they 
are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  required  so 
that  Ihe  excess  ma\  be  returned  to  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  on  a  proportional  basis. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  mujjt 
report  on  .savings  from  the  Integration  of 
grants  in  their  vearly  budge*  presentation 
l>efore  the  Appronrlations  Conimlt'ee. 

Recipients  cf  nictiey  fnr  Inteeru'ed  nn' 
eels  financed  through  the  management  fund 
mus*  keep  records  as  required  h\  the  admin- 
istering Federal  agency  disclosing  the 
amounts  received  under  each  separate  pro- 
gram the  total  cost  of  the  project  the 
amounts  supplied  by  'ovirces  o'her  than  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  Information 
necessary   for  an  effective  audit 

The  head  of  the  administering  Federal 
acencv  for  an  intepra'cd  grnn*  procram  and 
the  Comptroller  Oenr-al  of  the  United 
States  or  their  renresenratlves  are  to  be 
given  access  to  all  books  documents  or 
other  records  of  the  reclrjient  of  money  for 
the  inteprft.Pd  nroiect  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  snd  ernmlnatlon 

Any  oro'e-t  covered  bv  an  intpfrftted  man- 
agement fund  shovild  have  a  single  non- 
rederal  r^'atchlnp  -hare  based  on  the  ap- 
P  .cable  vpderpi  ,hp-e  ra'los  when  matching 
Shares  are  reovUred  bv  se-e-al  s'ttn^s  The 
necessRrv  Dror>or»lon  of  s,,ch  funds  Is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  project  accounts  from 
each  such  orocram 

Section  -lin    AncUlarv  ProvIslf.n>=    p^-.^- 
funds  available  for  technical  a.sslstance  and 
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iralning  lo  be  used  for  such  assistance  in 
conneciion  with  proposed  or  approved  inte- 
grated grant  projects 

.'-ccilun  311  Reporting  Two  years  prior  • 
Ihe  expiration  of  the  Act  the  President  is 
required  to  report  to  Congress  on  acllvllles 
nndenakcii  pursuant  to  the  Act  The  re 
must  inc.ude  estimates  of  the  costs  t>eneflts 
and  savings  of  the  Act  to  Federal  State  and 
local  governments  and  private,  non-private 
organizations 

Section  312  Effec'lve  Date  and  Expiration 
The  Act  IS  effective  120  days  af'er  the  date 
of  enactment  and  expires  five  years  after 
the  efTecilve  date  Projccs  approved  prior  lo 
the  date  of  expiration  are  not  affected  by 
the  termination  of  the  authorltv  under  the 
Act 

TITLE  IV     ADMINISTRATION   OF  GENERALLY   APPLI- 
CABLF     FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    REQVIREMENTS 

Section  401  The  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  is  amended  by  addmp  a  new 
Title  VII  "Administration  of  Generally  Ap- 
plicable Federal  Assistance  Requlrcmcnls   ' 

Section  701  Statemcni  of  Purpose  Indi- 
cates the  intention  of  the  Title  to  encour- 
age the  simplification  standardization,  and 
coordination  of  national  policy  assistance 
requirements  generally  applicable  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  s-.  that  a.sslstance  re- 
cljiients  will  have  greater  flexibility  ;n  ad- 
ministration and  reduced  paperwork  bur- 
dens 

Section  702  Definitions  Defines  "generally 
applicable  reqiurement ."  "designated  agen- 
cy," "assistance  recipient"  "national  policy 
asslstan'-e  standards."  "assistance  agency."" 
ani  Federal  assistance  '"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title 

Section  703  Assignment  of  Designated 
Agencies  Directs  the  President  to  designate 
a  single  assistance  acencv  to  coordinate  the 
prep.iratlon  of  national  policy  assistance  re- 
quiremen's  to  Implement  various  generally 
applicable  rpq\ilrenients  In  selecting  desig- 
nated agency  the  President  is  directed  to 
consider  whether  the  policy  area  covered  re- 
1-itcs  to  the  agency's  other  responsibllllles, 
the  capacity  of  the  atrency  to  ur.dcrta'-e  the 
duties  of  a  designated  agency  and  the  de- 
sirability of  having  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  designated  agencies  for  all  na- 
tional policy  areas 

Section   704    Issuance   of   National   Policy 
Assistance  Standards    Establishes  procedures 
and  timin;  for  the  l<^suance  of  national  pol- 
icy  assistance   standards   by   the   designated 
agencies    Directs  the  President  lo  set  a  lime 
limit,  within  a  two-year  period,  for  the  de- 
velopment    of     national     policy     assistance 
staiidards  adopted   by   the  designated  agen- 
cies  Standards  for  lav*^s  enacted  or  adminis- 
trative reriulrcments  adopted  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Title  must  be  published  by 
a  specific  time  set  by  the  President    but  not 
more   than   two  years   from   the  date  of  en- 
actment   Requires  the  de-ignated  agency  to 
orpanl/e  and  chair  an  Interagency  task  force 
of  the  assistance  at;encles  which  Implement 
the   national   policy   assistance   standard?   to 
be  simplified     Requires   cnn>uItatlon   by  the 
interagency  task   force  with  affected   parties 
in    developing    standards    for    the    adminis- 
tration of   national   policy  requirements   at- 
tached  to  assistance  programs    Directs  that 
Ihe  standards   developed   must   reduce  com- 
pilai.ce    burdens    for    assistance    recipients 
while    ensuring    continued    achievement    of 
national  policy  objectives    Provides  that  na- 
tional   policy    assistance    standards    will    be 
binding    on    Federal    agencies    administering 
rra'it   pro-rams  and  mandates  conformance 
by  the  administering  agencies  with  such  na- 
tional policy  assistance  standards  within  120 
days   of   their   publication,    unless   the   lime 
l:mit   Is  extended   by   the   President     Desig- 
nated  a<?encies  may  amend   their  standards 
when    necessary    but.    if    possible,    changes 
should  not  be  made  more  than  once  a  year. 


A  simplified  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ard  must  continue  to  enforce  all  legal  re- 
cuii-ements  contained  :n  the  generallv  appli- 
cable requirements 

Section  705  Implementation  and  Enforce- 
ment Roles  Of  Federal  Agencies  Directs  the 
selection  of  a  policy  level  official  in  each 
assistance  agency  to  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring agency  compliance  with  generally  ap- 
plicable requirements  and  agencv  participa- 
tion in  the  development  and  i.mplemenlatlon 
of  national  policy  assistance  standards  Al- 
lows administering  agencies  to  certify  that 
Slate  or  local  governments  are  In  compli- 
ance with  Sute  or  .ocal  requirements  ihat 
are  equivalent  lo  the  Federally  established 
national  policy  assistance  sundards  Such 
certification  may  be  withdrawn  for  good 
cause  by  the  administering  agency  if  there  is 
a  hnding  of  non-compliance,  but  the  Federal 
agency  musl  provide  the  slate  or  local  gov- 
ernment with  due  notice  prior  to  taking  such 
a-tlon  and  must  provide  the  stale  or  local 
government  with  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate why  such  action  should  not  be  taken 
Admlnlslerlng  agencies  must  provide  tech- 
nical assistan-e  to  rrcipients  In  their  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  national  policy  assist- 
ance s'-andards  -oo""- 

Section  706  Legislation  To  Remove  Im- 
pediments to  Implementation  Provides  pro- 
cedures for  the  development  of  legislation  lo 
remove  impediment*  to  the  formulation  of 
national  policy  assistance  standards  bv  the 
des.gnated  agencies  If  standards  cannot  be 
developed  by  a  desig.-iated  agencv  because  of 
re^o"  »Kt'",  ''*'  '"*  °^  ""''^^'^  =■'  other  un- 
bin  dealing  with  the  problem  for  approval 
and  subrnis,sion  by  the  President  to  Congress 
Directs  the  President  to  studv  Fcdera:  aislst- 
ance  programs  and  generallv  applicable  re- 
quirements to  determine  whether  ce.'taln  as- 
sistance programs  should  be  excluded  f.-om 
coverage  or  whether  certain  generallv  appli- 
cable rentilrements  are  inappropriate"  or  un- 
r^sed'of",  h'"'"'  ''''  ^-'"'^^"^  delermlnL, 
.str  ctlon  of  requirements  is  necessarv  legls- 
purpos^-'        '"""^''^^"^  ^°  Congress  for  that 

th!t'!ll"  J° '  .  ^'*""*'  Oversight  Provides 
that  the  President  may  delegate  to  the  Di- 
rector Of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  Other  agency  head  the  respon- 
sibility for  overseeing  the  implementation 
of  this  -ntle  In  carrying  out  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  agency  head  is  au'horl/ed  lo 
prescribe  a  uniform  procedure  for  promul- 
pating  national  policy  assistance  standards 
to  resol.e  conflicts  and  to  review  the  admin- 
istration of  generally  applicable  require- 
ments The  agency  head  must  keep  Congress 
Informed  of  agency  activities  undertaken 
pvirsviant  to  this  Title 

Section  402  Authority  of  OMB  Director 
Stales  that  nothing  in  this  Title  affects  in 
any  way  existing  authority  the  President 
the  Office  of  Manage.Tient  and  Budget  or  the 
Dire-tor  thereof  may  otherwise  have  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  assistance 
requirements 

TITLE  V    MISCELLANEOUS 

Sef-tlon  501  F\ill  In'ormatlon  on  Funds 
Received  Amends  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  i42  use  42Ui  lo  re- 
quire assistance  administering  agencies  to 
provide  Information  on  all  grants  awarded 
to  a  state  and  Its  political  subdivisions  Pro- 
vides that  sue.*-,  infrrmation  be  available  to 
the  state  agency  designated  by  the  governor 
of  each  state  lo  receive  and  disseminate 
such  Information- 
Section  502  Mls'-ellsneous  Provisions 
Amends  Title  II  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooieratlon   Act    of   1968    (42   USC   4214>    to 


provide  for  notification  to  slates  or 


locall- 
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ties  before  •  Federal  agency  takea  action  to 
withdraw,  refuse  ti)  renew  or  deny  Teclera! 
aasl.stance  to  their  Jurisdiction  A  Federal 
agency  rejecting  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ments application  for  Federal  aaslstame 
must  give  reasons  for  the  rejection  If  thev 
are  requested  by  the  state  or  loral  govern- 
ment The  state  or  local  government  must 
be  given  thirty  davs  to  respond  before  the 
Federal  agenoy  takes  final  action  to  deny 
or   withdraw   Federal   financial   ajwlstance 

Further  amends  Title  II  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Aft  of  1968  u. 
provide  that  following  changes  m  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  Federal  flnanial 
asalatance  Federal  agencies  mav  waive  thr 
requirement  for  anv  State  or  local  govern- 
ment which  ha»  taken  substantial  steps  to 
comply  with  existing  regulations  and  re- 
quirements Thlft  waiver  authoritv  would 
apply  only  to  regulatlot-s  promulgated  bv 
the  agency  not  changes  required  bv  law 
No  waiver  could  be  granted  which  would 
prevent  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  grant 
program  from  being  fulfilled  This  section 
does  not  create  anv  additional  or  new  right 
to  sue 

Further  amends  Title  II  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
directing  a  study  bv  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
alternative  methc^ls  of  delivering  public 
services  supported  bv  Federal  gran-s  The 
findings  are  to  be  presented  to  Congress  by 
September  30   laSl 

Section  S03  AiinuBl  Analvslg  of  the  Ad- 
mlnl-strative  Cos's  nf  Federal  Assistance 
Req\ilre.s  each  Federal  agencv  administer- 
ing one  of  the  mo  largest  .according  to  cri- 
teria developed  bv  the  omce  of  Management 
and  Budget  I  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  analv/e  the  Federal-level  administrative 
costs  for  the  program  for  the  prior  fiscal 
vear  This  analvsls  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  director  of  OMB  bv  December  1  of  each 
year  who  shall  transmit  them  to  Congress 
In  a  single  compilation  document. 

Section  504  Pilot  Program  To  Assess  the 
Administrative  Costs  of  Federal  Assistance 
Programs  Directs  OMB  to  develop  a  meth- 
odology for  assessing  all  administrative 
costs  for  Federal  avslstancr  programs 
Including  those  Incurred  bv  stale 
local  or  non-governmental  organizations 
OMB  is  directed  to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
using  a  sample  of  at  least  ten  percent,  based 
on  appropriations,  of  all  grant  programs 
This  study  Is  to  be  comDleted  within  18 
mont^s  of  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  bill  and 
reported  to  Congress 

X  Text  or  S  878  as  REPoarrD 
"A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  of  Federal  assistance  In  order  lo 
provide  State  and  local  governments  with 
greater  flexibility  In  managing  programs 
and  projects  \islng  such  assistance  and 
thereby  enable  such  governments  to  reduce 
administrative  costs  and  emphasize  the 
community  priorities  for  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  provided  " 

Be  If  rnactrd  bv  the  Senatf  and  Hoitie  of 
Reprefentaliifs  o/  the  United  Slates  of 
Amerfa  m  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Assistance 
Reform  Act  of  1980  ' 

STATEMENT   OF   Pl'RPOSE 

3«c    a    It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 1  to  encourage  the  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral grant  program.s.  when  such  consolida- 
tion Is  consistent  with  applicable  statutes 
and  would  further  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  grant  programs  consolidated: 

(21  to  provide  for  the  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  audit  re- 
sources; 

(3 1  to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
and    nonprofit   organizations    to    adapt    pro- 


grams for  Federal  assistance  to  the  particular 
needs  of  betienclaries  and  the  operatuit; 
practices  o!  recipients  bv  drawing  upon  ap- 
propriations available  from  more  than  one 
Federal   program 

i4i  to  streamline  and  simplify  generally 
applicable  nathuial  p.jlu  y  requirements  at- 
tached t.)  Federal  a.ssisTaiice  piograms     iind 

1 5)  to  Implement  se\era!  other  improve- 
ments in  the  administraiii'n  of  the  Federal 
grant  system 

TITLE  I— CONSOLIDATJON  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Stt  101  (ai  Title  5  United  states  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  9  the 
following  nev  chapter 

Chapter    10      FEDER/J.    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM    CONSOLIDATION 

■  Sec 

■1001     Definitions 

"1003  Examination  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  reqvilred 

"1003  Federal  assistance  program  consolida- 
tion plans 

'1004    Limitations  on  powers 

"1005    Method  of  taking  effect 

"1000    Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations 

"5  1001    Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"111  the  term   agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  term    Federal  agency    In  secti m 
101    of    the    Intergovernmental    Cooperation 
Act  of  1968. 

"(2i  the  term  'consolidation  plan"  means  a 
Federal  assistance  program  consolidation 
plan  proposed  under  section  1003  of  this 
title. 

""1 3 1  the  term  Federal  assistance'  mearw 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  in  the 
fo^m  of  i-ranis,  lens  lo»n  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, contracts,  cooperative  agreements  or 
te:*hnlcal  asslsisn  e  to  State  or  loral  go.ern- 
ments  or  other  recipients,  except  that  such 
term  dof«  not  Include  dlre-t  cash  assistance 
to  Individuals,  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  of  the  United  States 
s'ibsldles   or  Insurance, 

■■|4)  the  term  'functionally  related  pro- 
grams" refers  to  tho«e  programs  which  hjve 
In  essence,  the  Fame  major  purposes  anrt  pro- 
vide as.slstance  to  the  same  types  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  recipient  groups:  and 

"i5i  the  term  'resolution"  means  a  Joint 
r"solutlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  nf  which  Is  as  follovs 
"TTiat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
npnro.es  th»  consolidation  plan  num- 
bered transmitted  by  the 
Pre.sldent  on  .  19  .  including 
such  changes  as  ma»'  h"»''e  been  subseouen'Iy 
proDoaed  bv  the  President  In  accordaiur 
with  section  lOOSrei  of  title  5  United  States 
Code  ".  the  first  blank  soace  therein  being 
Pl'ed  with  the  number  of  the  plan  and  the 
•■'•-ond  blank  'pare  therein  beinc  filled  with 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress 

""!  1002    Examination    of    Federal    as.slstance 
programs  required 

"'Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Concress.  the  President  shall  ex- 
amine the  various  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams established  bv  law  In  order  to  deter- 
mine If  consolidation  of  any  such  programs 
Is  necessarv  or  desirable  to — 

"111  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  Federal 
assistance  rrograms  to  the  particular  needs 
of  beneOclarles  and  the  ooeratin"  practices 
of  recipients  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
conpres«lonal  purooses. 

"(2)  promote  l)etfer  administration  and 
more  effective  riannln?  of  such  orograms: 

"(3)  improve  coordination  of  such  pro- 
(trama: 

"(41  eliminate  program  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation: and 

"(S)  promote  economy  and  efTlclencv  to  the 


fullest   extent  consistent    vkith    the   achieve- 
ment of  program  goals 

'.  100!  Federal  as'istance  program  consoli- 
dation plans 
la)  If  the  President,  after  making  the 
cxamlnatlcn  required  by  section  10O2  of  this 
lltle.  finds  that  consolidation  of  Federal  as- 
sistanre  program.  Is  necesiary  or  des:ral)> 
to  accom  )llsh  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graphs il)  through  (5l  of  such  section  t'.e 
shall  prepare  one  or  more  Federal  assis'ar:-p 
consolidation  plans  The  President  sha:. 
transmit  each  such  consolidation  plan  i  bear- 
ing an  Identification  number)  to  the  Ccti- 
gress  within  sixty  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Con';re«s  after  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  each  reg- 
ular -esslon  of  such  Congrevs  Each  such 
consolidation  plan  shall  include  a  declara- 
tion that  the  consolidation  Included  In  the 
plan  Is  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  specified  in  such  paragraphs 
and  an  explanation  of  ho'*  each  program 
Included  in  the  plan  is  functionally  related 
to  the  other  programs  IncUided  in  the  plan 
■  lb)  In  each  consolidation  plan  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  this  section 
the  President  shall- 

"(1)  place  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  consolidation  plan  and  each 
of  the  Federal  assistance  programs  included 
In  such  rlan  In  a  slnw-le  Federal  airencv 
"(2)  specify  in  detail  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Federal  assis-ance 
programs  included  In  the  plan  will  be  ad- 
ministered including  a  specification  of  re- 
quirements such  as  State  and  local  match- 
ing for  Federal  funds  allotment  and  appor- 
tionment, financial  management  planning, 
and  eligibility  requirements  to  be  tised  in  the 
plan,  except  that  In  selecting  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  the  President  is  limited  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  inchided  In  one  or  more  of 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  being  con- 
solidated and  s'.ich  other  conditions  as  are 
retjulred  to  Insure  that  the  Intended  benefits 
are  delivered  to  the  intended  beneficiaries  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  congressional  pur- 
poses; and 

""i3i  specify  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
consolidation  plan  except  that  In  selecting 
an  expiration  date  under  this  paragraph  the 
President  shall  specify  a  date  which — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  Is  not  earlier  than  the 
earliest  date  and  not  later  than  the  latest 
date  on  which  the  authorlratlons  of  appro- 
priations for  any  of  the  Federal  assistance 
programs  consolidated  under  the  plan  expire. 
and 

"(B)  Is  not  later  than  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan 

"(C)(1)  The  President  shall  Include  with 
each  consolidation  plan  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  this  section  a  message  which 
describes  lA)  the  differences  between  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Individual  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  be  consolidated 
under  the  plan  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  win  be  applicable  to  such  programs 
after  the  consolidation  plan  becomes  effec- 
tive and  iB)  the  reasons  for  selecting  the 
terms  and  conditions  used  In  the  consolida- 
tion plan 

"(2)  The  nies.sage  required  by  paragraph 
(  1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  include — 

"•(A)  for  each  Federal  assistance  program 
lo  be  consolidated  under  the  plan  as  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  cost  Incurred  bv  Federal  State 
local  and  other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental agencies  in  Implementing  and  ad- 
ministering the  program  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  Ir.  submitted:  and 

"iB)  an  assesstnent  of  how  the  Implemen- 
tation and  administration  of  the  consolida- 
tion plan  will  aTect  such  costs 

"(di  The  F>reslc;ent  shall  transmit  each 
consolidation  plan  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  Is  In  session,  except  that-- 
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'■  (1  I  the  President  may  not  transmit  n 
consolidation  ;  lun  to  the  Congress  wiih.n 
thirty  days  of  coi.tinuous  session  ol  Congress 
after  the  transmission  of  a  previous  c Jiisoii- 
dation  plan  concerning  one  or  more  of  the 
same  programs:  and 

"(2)  not  more  than  three  consolidation 
plans  may  be  pending  before  the  Congress  at 
one  time 

"lei  Before  a  resolution  with  respect  t<i  a 
consoUd-itlon  plan  has  been  ordered  reported 
by  a  conimiitee  in  the  Ho.se  and  Heniut 
designated  purs\iant  to  section  1005(d|(li 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  President  mav  make  modl.'i- 
cations  or  rcvis.nns  of  the  plan,  wl'.ich  shall 
thereafter  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
solidation plan  origiiiallv  transmitted  and 
shall  not  affect  m  anv  »av  the  time  limils 
otheriMsc  provided  lor  m  this  cliaTter 

"(I)  Within  sixty  da'."s  of  c.ntinuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  (jf  Congress  ihe  I'rcslden; 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  tl;e  Congrc.s.s  a 
report  concernin-  the  adminutration  of  this 
chapter  The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  i.eed  for  and  desirability  ol 
the  cons Jlldat ion  of  FeJeral  assislance  pro- 
grams and  shall  describe  proposed  consolida- 
tion plans  and  the  actions  tal.cn  to  Imple- 
ment consolidation  plans  which  have  be- 
come effective  Tf  during  tie  >  tar  preccdin,- 
the  year  In  winch  the  report  is  made  the 
President  has  not  submitted  a  consolidation 
plan  under  this  chapter,  the  report  shall  cite 
the  reasons  why  he  did  not  submit  sucli  a 
plan 

"I  1004    Limitations  on  powers 
"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  mav  not  provide 

for.  and  may  not  have  the  elTect  of.  i  I  )  con- 
sollda'ing  any  Federal  a5.,sistance  programs 
which  are  not  /unctlonally  related  or  i2) 
transferrliit:  responsibility  "for  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  program  contained  in  such 
plan  to  an  agency  v*  hlch  v*  as  not  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  ajiv  Federal  as.slst- 
ance  pro^'rani  included  m  the  coiLsoUdation 
plan  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
s(..Iidntion  plan  takes  effect  or,  (3|  providing 
that  a  group  or  person  becomes  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  plan  that  is  not  eligible 
•mder  one  r,r  m^-j  f,j  ,y,p  programs  being 
consolidated  or  (4i  excluding  any  person  or 
group  from  eligibility  for  a.s5lstance  under 
the  consolidation  plan  that  is  already  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  one  or  more  of  the 
programs  being  con.solidated. 

"Ibi  Each  consolidation  plan  shall  provide 
for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs 

"(ci  The  authority  under  this  title  will  ex- 
pire ten  years  from  the  date  It  becomes 
effective 

'"«  1005    Method  of  taking  effect 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  shall  be  efTectUe 
upon  approval  by  the  FYesldent  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  within  ninety 
davs  of  continuous  .session  of  Contress  after 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  the  plan   to  the 


Congress 

"'bi  A  consolidation  plan  mav  provide 
that  any  provision  of  the  plan  mav  be  ef- 
fective at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  becomes  efTectlve 

"(c)  On  the  day  on  which  a  consolidation 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution  shall 
be  Introduced  (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental AfTaJrs  of  the  Senate,  or  by  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  deslirna'ed 
bv  such  chairman:  and  shall  be  Introduced 
(bv  request!  in  the  House  bv  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  O-sera- 
tlons  of  the  Hou?e.  or  bv  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  bv  such  chair- 
man 

"(d)  fi)  A  resolution  with  reject  to  a 
con-solidatlon  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 


Representatives  having  primary  Jurisdiction 
over  such  resolution  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

"'I  2)  .^ny  resolution  with  respect  to  a  con- 
solidation plan  affirmatively  reported  by  the 
committee  with  primary  jurisdiction  which 
contains  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
such  other  committee  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  if  the 
chairman  of  such  other  committee  requests 
such  referral  no  later  than  the  day  following 
the  day  on  which  the  resolution  is  reported 
by  the  committee  with  primary  Jurisdiction 
In  anv  case  in  which  such  other  committee 
falls  to  report  the  resolution  within  the  pe- 
riod herein  prescribed  such  committee  shall 
be  automatically  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
following  the  day  on  which  such  resolution 
Is  referred  lo  su-h  commit'ee 

"3i  Each  committee  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion is  referred  shall  consider  the  consolida- 
tion plan  and  shall  make  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  case  mav  be  except 
that  no  committee  shall  take  action  on  the 
consolidation  plan  withm  fifteen  calendar 
days  of  Its  transmittal  to  Congress 

"lei  When  the  last  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  has  been  referred  has  re- 
ported or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  consolidation  plan,  pursuant  to  (d)'(2). 
It  Is  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  toi  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  mo'e  to  pro  eed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  The  mo- 
tion is  privller-ed  in  the  Senate  and  highly 
prlvileped  m  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representative's 
and  14  not  debatable  The  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  motion  to 
postpone  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
is  a'-'reed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  is  acrreed  to.  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 1003  of  this  title  — 

"(1)  continuity  of  se5.<'lon  Is  broken  only 
bv  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

"(2)  the  days  In  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  cf  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  lo  a  day  certain  are 
ex-luded  In  the  computation  of  the  ninety- 
day  perlcxl 

""(gi  The  provisions  of  subsections  fc) 
through  il--)  of  this  section  and  of  paragraph 
'4)  of  sertlrn  1001  of  this  title  are  enacted 
bv  the  Congress — 

"(I)  as  an  e-:erclse  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  tl^e  Hofse  o'  Rep- 
resentatives respecMvely,  and  as  5uch  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 
respectively  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  foil'wed  In  that 
House  with  re>pe?t  to  resolutions  referred 
to  In  s  "ch  stibectlons  and  pa-afrrabh:  and 
thev  suf^ersede  other  rtiles  of  the  e-;'ent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  cf  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  chance  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relatmi:  to  the  procedure  of 
;  hat  House  i  at  anv  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  care  of  anv 
o'her  rule  of  that  H:  use 
"5  1006 


that    such    plan    speclfSe^    the    provision    of 
law  to  be  superseded   consLslent  with  section 

lOOJ   b) i2) . 

"  bi  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
consolidation  plan  becomei  etlecUve  mod  - 
hcationi  sliall  be  made  in  any  regulation 
rule  order,  policy  aeterminanon,  directive 
aulhori/.aii^n.  permit,  pri.llege,  require- 
ment, or  other  action  made  prescribed.  Is- 
sued, granted  or  performed  with  respect  to 
any  matter  or.ected  by  a  consolidation  plan 
to  reconci.e  any  inconsistency  as  thereof  with 
the  consolidatun  plan  as  set  forth  in  that 
plan,  but  otherAise  shall  continue  in  effect 
■  ic)  .No  uCi.on  or  oi.ier  proceed. ng  .aw- 
fully commenced  by  oj  against  the  head  of 
a;iy  agency  or  other  o.T.cer  of  the  United 
biate^,  ;n  his  olliCial  capac.ty  or  in  relation 
to  the  discharge  o.'  h.s  official  duties,  shal. 
;»oa:e  oy  reason  of  the  taKing  effect  of  a  con- 
.- j..da:ion  plan  under  this  chapter  On  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  anv 
time  wlihin  twel.e  mo.r.hs  afier  any  such 
plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity  for 
survival  of  the  action  or  other  proceeding 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions  In- 
volved, the  cour:  may  allow  the  action  or 
oiher  proceeding  to  be  maintained  by  or 
ag.il:i5i  the  sacce^ior  of  the  head  or  officer 
und?r  the  consolidation  plan  or,  if  there  Is 
no  successor,  agains:  such  agency  or  officer 
as  the  President  designates 

"(d)  A  consolidai.oii  plan  may  provide 
for  the  transfer  cf  appropriations  or  other 
budget  author, ly  la  such  manner  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  and  oth- 
er budge;  authority  available  for  carrying  out 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  invo.ved  In 
such  plan  shall  be  available  for  anv  or  all 
such  programs,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
authorizations  of  appropria"-.ons  or  other 
badge;  authori;y  for  such  programs  shall  be 
deemed  an  author. zatio;-.  c'  appropriations 
and  other  budget  authority  for  any  or  all 
o.'  such  programs  The  appropr.ations  or  por- 
tions of  appropriations  unexpended  by  rea- 
son of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the 
agencies  administering  the  programs  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  re- 
port to  the  .Appropriations  Com.mifees  as 
part  of  their  annua!  budget  submission,  on 
the  saving  effected  under  the  consolidation 
plan", 

ibi  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
?,  United  States  Code,  Immediately  preced- 
ing chapter  1,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"10.  Federal  Assistance  Program  Consolida- 

t'on     1 001  ""- 

TITLE  II  — FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
AUDIT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 


Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations 
"(a)  To  to  extent  that  anv  provision  o*"  a 
consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  chapter  is  inc-n=!-tent  with  any 
provision  of  law  enacted  prior  'o  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  plan,  the  provision  of  the 
consolidation  plan  shall  control  to  the  extent 


PfRPOSE 

Sec.  201    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  to  improve  the  financial  management 
of  Federal  a.sslstance  programs; 

(2)  to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  audit 
resources: 

(3 1  to  relieve  State  and  lo?al  governments, 
especially  small  ccmmunlties  and  nonprofit 
organizations,  of  the  costs  and  paperwork 
burdens  due  to  conflicting  .-ind  red'jndant 
reaulrements  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  establ'shment  of 
consistent  requirements  for  the  financ'al 
management  and  audit  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  or  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions 

rEFiNrrroNS 
Stc  202  As  used  In  this  title — 
1 1 1  the  term  "financial  and  compliance 
audit"  means  a  systematic  re-iew  or  ap- 
prals?.l  of  a  reciplen'  of  Federal  assistance  to 
determine  and  report  whether  the  financial 
operations  of  the  recipient  are  properly  con- 
ducted and  financial  report^  p.re  presented 
fairly:   and  whether  the  entity  has  complied 
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,•  ,   ,  /  is'  nnanclat  oper- 

^    ,1   :ii    !i';>ort8. 

pi:!Kir  «icount«nls"  means 
,11 .  .'untaiits,  or  licensed 
Lcountniits  licensed  on  or  before 
31,  1970.  who  are  cerlined  or 
Tlcensed  by  a  rrnulatory  authority  of  r.  State 
(3)  The  trrm  "Independent  audUora" 
means  properly  constituted  State  or  lo<-al 
government  audit  atjenclen  or  public  ac- 
r.Miiuaiits  who  have  no  direct  relationship 
Aith  thi-  fiiiirtions  or  actlvllleM  being  au- 
dited or  with  the  business  conducted  by  any 
nf  the  offlclals  of  the  government  aRency  or 
iim  being  audited 

4  1  The  term  'Independent  audit'  means 
,i!i  audn  conducted  by  Independent  auditors. 
s>  Ihr  •.Tin  "Kenerallv  accepted  auditing 
,:.i:,(l.i:  Is  MU'rtus  the  audltli>j»  standards  set 
forth  tu  Ihf  nimnciftl  and  compliance  ele- 
ment of  the  "Standards  for  Aiutll  of  Oovern- 
mental  Organizations  Programs  Activities. 
and  Punctlons  Issiicd  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  Incorporiit- 
lU;,'  the  audit  standards  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

(i  I  I  lie  term  "Federal  asslsliince  '  means 
a:.v  ,is.sis:mu-e  provided  by  an  agency  In  the 
:  ■111;  ;  ,  lants.  loans,  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
e:  ■  .  :  'mcts.    cooperative    agreements    or 

tei  lu.i    I    ii ■.-.;, tance  to  State  or  local  (jovcrn- 
nipiit,  tiiT  recipients,  except  that  such 

\f!i:.  ct  .s  not  Include  direct  Federal  cash  us- 
s.^  .i:  I-  '..  Individuals,  contracts  (or  the  pro- 
c  it.  ni>  ;;;  .f  ^'oods  and  services  of  the  United 
5',i'i-^  ;i.i;cs.  Insurance  or  as.slstance  pro- 
;d«d  tj.  ;l.r  icnncssee  Valley  Authority 
(7)  The  term  local  novernmenl  '  means 
any  unit  of  government  wjthin  a  State,  a 
counlv.  borough  municipality,  city.  town. 
township,  parish,  local  public  authority, 
special  district.  Intrastate  district,  council  of 
i^overnmenls.  other  Interstate  government 
entity,  or  any  other  Instrumentalltv  of  local 
government  but  shall  not  be  coiistrued  to 
mean  any  Indian  tribe  as  defined  In  section 
3(1  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974 

(8i  The  term  entity"  means  a  first  level 
or^;iiulzatloiial  unit  of  a  State  or  local  ^.-ov- 
ernment  or  nonprofit  or);anl7atlon.  and  In- 
cludes all  subordinate  organisational  units 
within  such  first  level  unit  and  all  coiur.ic- 
tors  providing  services  to  such  unit 

(9)  The  term  '"nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  organization  described  in  section 
.^OKclOl  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  lal  of  such  Code 

C.CNERAL    riNANC  lAI      MANAC.IMt.NT    AND    AUDIT 

Sec  203  la)  'n  order  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral accotintabllltv  systems  do  not  lmpo.se 
unnecessary.  confJlctlnK.  and  duplicative  ac- 
counting, audltlni;.  and  reporting  require- 
ments upon  State  and  local  '•ove'iimcnt.-; 
especially  upon  small  communities  and  non- 
piotlt  organizations,  who  are  recipients  of 
Federal  assistance  and  In  order  to  reduce  the 
costs,  paperwork  and  regulatory  burdens 
associated  with  Federal  assistance  protrams. 
the  Director  of  the  Odice  of  Management  and 
BudL-et.  In  consultation  with  the  Com-)- 
troller  General  of  the  United  Stales,  shall 
consistent  with  applicable  law  develop,  es- 
tablish, and  maintain  for  use  by  all  Federal 
ai'encles  standard  accountlnu'.  audllln?.  and 
financial  management  policies,  procedures, 
and  retmlrcmcnts  for  the  administration,  ac- 
countlm;.  and  nnanrlal  audltlin  of  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  ngieem"ii!s  and  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  non-irofit  organl/a- 
iloiis  ^iiv  such  nni|"v  procertiire  or  ro- 
qnlrement  shall  not  conflict  with  any  appll- 
rnh\p  audit  standard  developed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  Stand- 
nrd  policies  procedures  and  requirements 
developed    hv    the   Director   of   the   Offlre   of 


Managemeni    and    Budget    pursuant    to    this 
.'.ectli  II  shall  in<  hide 

(  1  )  terms  denmilons  and  conditions  used 
In  conjunction  with  grants,  contracts,  co- 
operative agreements,  and  other  fornis  of 
federal  assistance  to  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(2)  generally  accepted  accountlii?  prln- 
clpleii  and  standards  as  reqtiired  for  Iln.Micial 
accounting  and  reporting. 

i3l  uniform  requirements  for  grant  appli- 
cation form«. 

I4i  uniform  principles  and  standards  for 
sound  llnandal  managemeni  and  auditing, 
and 

|5|  uniform  pavment  ixilicle.s  for  grant' 
contracts,  coopj'riillvr  agriTinrnt.s  mid  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance 

(bl  The  Director  of  the  Olllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Bud^icl  shall  prfs:ril>e  diieillves  to 
carry  out  the  standaiU  poli.ir.  procedures, 
and  rciulremenls  c.labli  icd  pursuant  to 
.vub  ection  ta)  Aiiv  .-uuli  d*rc.tlve  shall  be 
bindlii  ;  (Ml  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  Such  directives  shall  piCMrlbo  ef- 
fective means  to  coordinate  Federal.  Stale. 
;ind  local  audits  of  grant  programs 

AlCUUNTING   AND  Al'OITINC.   PICK'tOt'RF.S   AND 
RI.UlIIRIMt  NTS 

Src  204  (a)  At  least  once  every  two  years, 
there  shall  be  a  single  Independent  financial 
and  compliance  audit  of 

(1)  State  and  local  governments  or  State 
and  local  governmental  entitles  and  the  sub- 
graiitee.s  of  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments or  governmental  entitles,   and 

(21  nonprofit  organl7..itions  or  entitles  ol 
ii'inoroiu  organizations  and  the  subgrantees 
of  such  nonprofit  organizations  or  entitles. 

which  receive  Federal  a.sslstance  Any  such 
audit  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
counting and  control  systems  of  the  recip- 
ient of  Federal  assistance  and  of  the  activi- 
ties by  the  reclplejits  to  comply  with  the  ti- 
naiicial  and  performance  requirements  of 
(.Tints  received  by  the  recipient  from  the 
Federal  Government  Audits  curried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  audits  of  the 
recipient,  rather  than  audits  of  individual 
grants  or  programs  In  the  case  of  any  recip- 
ient of  Federal  asslst.ince  which  receives  less 
than  $100,000  per  year,  the  audit  required  by 
tills  section  shall  be  conducted  at  least  once 
every  live  years,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  once  every  three  years,  unless  there  W 
evidence  of  fraud  or  other  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  111  connection  with  such  assistance 
(b)  A  State  government  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  financial  and  compliance  au- 
dits of  the  State  government  or  State  gov- 
ernmental entitles  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  the  subgrantees  of  such  govern- 
ment or  entitles  A  local  government  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  the  local  government, 
local  governmental  entitles  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  and  the  subgrantees  of  such  gov- 
ernment or  entitles  A  nonproIU  or 'aiil/atlon 
shall  have  responsibility  for  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  the  nonprofit  orTani- 
/.atlon  or  entitles  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  Federal  assistance  and  ihe  sub- 
grantees of  such  nonprofit  organizations  or 
entitles  unless  by  law.  the  Slate  or  local  gov- 
ernment has  such  responsibility.  In  which 
event  the  State  or  local  government  as  ap- 
propriate, shall  have  the  respo  siblllty  lor 
such  audits  The  audits  shall  be  made  by  In- 
dependent auditors  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  st  uidards  and  shall 
include  an  odIiiIoii  as  to  whether  the  recip- 
ient's accounting  policies  and  nnaiiclal 
statements  follow  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  and  standirds 

(c)(1)  The  Federal  Government  shall  be 
responsible  through  the  quality  review  proc- 
ess established  pursuant  to  subsection  id), 
for  assuring  that  financial  and  compliance 
audits   conducted    by    Independent    auditors 


meet  get-.erallv  accepted  audi'ing  standard.^ 
Nothing  In  this  title  limits  the  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  to  make  audits  of  Federal 
grants-lii-aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 
State  and  lo<-al  governmental  entities  and 
the  subgrantees  of  such  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernmenl.  or  governmental  entities.  Prointrd. 
hourtrr.  That  if  liidef>endent  audits  ar- 
ranged lor  bv  Slate  or  local  governmentK 
meet  generally  accepted  auditing  .standards 
and  other  requirements  established  pursiiam 
to  subsection  idi  Federal  agencies  shall  relv 
on  tho.se  audits  and  any  additional  audit 
wiirk  :hall  hulld  upon  the  work  already  dfinr 

•  2)  The  Federal  Government  Is  responsible 
for  conducting,  or  contracting  (to  such  ex- 
tern or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriations  Acts)  for  the  conduct  of. 
audits  which  are  not  financial  and  compli- 
ance audits 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  title  limits  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  responsibility  or  authority  to 
enforce  Federal  law  or  regulations,  proce- 
dures or  reporting  requirements  arising  pur- 
suant llineto 

Id)  The  Director  of  the  OfTlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Hiidgel.  In  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  «sti»bllsh  and  approve  a  quality  review 
process  that  will  assure  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  audits  Audits  performed  by  Federal. 
Sttite.  or  local  government  audit  agencies 
which  have  been  approved  pursuant  to  qual- 
ity review  process  shall  be  accepted  by  all 
Federal  agencies  making  and  administering 
grants 

(el  The  Ulreclor  of  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ni«'nt  and  Budget  shall  prescribe  appropriate 
means  for  the  reimbursement  of  Independent 
auditors  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  for 
such  parts  of  audlU  as  are  performed  on  t)e- 
half  of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
provisions  for    -  , 

( 1 )  direct  reimbursement  for  such  ex- 
penses; and 

(3)  equitable  financial  settlements  when 
such  audits  tall  to  meet  the  standard  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  requirements  developed 
pursuant  to  section  203 

Stc-  205  The  term  State,  as  used  In  this 
title,  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  any 
Indian  tribe  as  defined  In  section  3ici  of  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974 

Tin  E    III      INTEOR^TFD    On  AN'T 
DEVELOlMtN  ! 
Src   301    This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  "In- 
tegrated Grant  Development  Act  of  1980". 

rtlRPOSES 

Si<  302  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
improve  Federal  assistance  program  perform- 
ance by  enabling  State  and  local  govem- 
mcnts  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  use 
Federal  assistance  more  effectively  and  em- 
clenlly  and  adapt  that  assistance  more  read- 
ily ti>  the  particular  needs  of  such  govern- 
ments or  organl/allons  through  the  wider  use 
of  projects  drawing  upon  risources  available 
from  more  than  one  Federal  agency,  pro- 
gram, or  appropriation  It  Is  the  further  pur- 
po.se  of  I  his  title  to  encourage  arrangements 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  under  which  local  governments 
.•»nd  nonprofit  organizations  may  more  etTec- 
tlvely  and  etliclently  i-omblne  State  and 
Federal  resources  In  support  of  projects  of 
common  Interest  to  the  beneficiaries,  the 
governments  and  organizations  concerned 

DEFINITIONS 

Srr  303  For  nurooses  of  this  title — 
( 1 1  the  term  'Federal  assistance  program  ' 
m"ans  any  orogram  that  provides  assistance 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contractual  arrangements  but  does  not  In- 
(lud-  assistance  In  the  form  of  revenue  shar- 
ing   lo.-ins    loan  guarantees,  or  Insurance. 

(2)  th?  term  "ao'illcant"  me'ins  anv  State 
or  local  government  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion  acting   separately  or   together   In   seek- 
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liig  asslblaiice  wiili  respeci   to  a  single  pioj 


:ni2:] 


eel; 


UMI 


(31  the  lerm  "projecf  means  any  undc.  • 
taking,  whether  of  it  temporary  or  continu- 
ing nature.  Ihat  Includes  components  pro- 
ptKsrd  or  approved  for  a.sslstiincc  under  more 
than  one  Federal  program.  <.v  under  one  or 
more  Federal  and  one  or  more  Stale  pro- 
grams it  each  such  component  contributes 
m.vterially  to  the  accomi>ll.shmeiu  of  a  single 
purpose  or  closely  related  purposes. 

(41  the  term  "Federal  agency'  means  any 
agency,  department,  corporation  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  other  entity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United   Stales; 

(5|  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
I'uerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  posses.slon  of 
the  United  Stales,  or  anv  arency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  any  tribe  as  defined  In 
.section  3(c)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1!I74     and 

iCi  the  term  "local  government  "  means 
any  local  unit  of  government.  Including  a 
clly.  county,  parish,  town,  township,  village, 
school  district,  council  of  governments,  or 
other  acency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  local 
unit  of  government. 

HASic  arspoNsiBii.mrs  of  thi    PRrsinFNT  and 

THF     HEADS    OF     FFDFRAI.     A(;FN(IFS 

Src  304  IB)  The  President  shall  Issue  such 
guidelines  as  mav  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
all  Federal  agencies  carry  out  subsection  30i 
(bl  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pcKses  of  this  title  In  promulgating  such 
guidelines,  the  President  may  require  that 
Federal  acencles  adopt  or  prescribe  proce- 
dures that  will  assure  that  applicants  for 
a.sslstance  under  projects  fviiided  pursuant 
to  this  title  make  appropriate  efforts  to  ( I ) 
secure  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
recipients  and  beneficiaries  of  Federal  assist- 
ance who  may  be  slmillicantly  affected  by 
such  projects  and  (2)  resolve  questions  of 
common  interest  to  such  recipients  prior  to 
submission  of  any  application 

lb)  Subject  to  applicable  law  and  to  such 
guidelines  as  the  President  shall  Issue  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  head  of  each 
"federal   Rge»rv  sliali  — 

il)  Identify  related  progrnni«  Ilkolv  to  be 
particularly  suitable  or  appropriate  for  pro- 
viding Joint   support: 

(2)  promulgate  guidelines,  and  develop 
and  publlcl/e  m.del  nr  Illustrative  projects 
Joint  or  common  application  forms,  and 
other  materials  and  culdance  to  assist  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  prolects  draw- 
ing support  from  dlfTerent  programs: 

(3)  review  admlnlstratlvelv  establlsh'-d 
pro-ram  requtrements  In  order  to  determine 
which  requirements  mav  Impede  Integrated 
grant  development  for  prolects  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  requirements  mav  be 
modified,  nnd  on  the  basis  of  such  review, 
make  appropriate  modifications  In  such  re- 
quirements: 

14 1  establish  common  technical  or  admin- 
istrative rules  with  respect  to  related  pro- 
grams to  a.sslst  In  Integrated  grant  develop- 
ment for  specific  projects  or  classes  of  prol- 
ects under  such  programs:  and 

(6)  create  Joint  or  common  procedures  nu<l 
mechanisms  for  the  prore.sslng  of  nppll,  •,- 
lions,  the  .supervl.slon  <ir  project.s.  ai.d  the 
evaluation  of  performance  Includii"  nr;.  i  . 
dures  for— 

(A)  deslgniting  agencies  to  a.ssuinc  re<>"on- 
slOIIHips  for  the  processing  of  a-)pl!ntions  on 
behalf  of  seieral  agencies: 

'B)  designating  managing  ai'encles  to  as- 
Mime  responsibilities  for  project  smervlslon 
and  performance  evaluation  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral agencies;  and 

(C)  Insurlnir  that  rartlcloatlni-  Federal 
agencies  con'rlbu»e  proportionately  to  the 
support  of  the  administrative  coits  of  the 
»gency  designated  under  .subparagraphs  (A) 


and  (Bl  whKh  are  attributable  to  integrated 
giant  development.  Including  costs  lor  the 
provision  of  stall,  administrative,  and  fiscal 
.services. 

ic)  To  the  maximum  extent  periniiied  by 
law.  the  head  <jf  each  Federal  agency  shall 
act  to  lurther  the  purposes  of  this  title  Willi 
respect  to  Federal  assistance  programs  ad- 
:ninistered  by  his  agency.  The  head  of  each 
I'cileral  agency  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  Federal  assistance  programs  that 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  Joint  support 
of  projects  undertaken  by  Slate  or  local  gov- 
crnmcnis  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

(dl  Ihe  Director  of  the  Ollice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  ha\e  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Including  responsibility  lor — 

( 1 1  the  provl.sion  of  overall  guidance  and 
the  training  of  Federal  agcniy  personnel 
concerning  the  implementation  of  this  lllle; 

(2)  the  devclopnient  of  criteria  to  guide 
Feder.il  agencies  in  identifying  programs 
suitable  for  Integrated  grant  development; 

(3)  the  coordination  of  agency  actions 
lonceinliig  Integrated  grant  projects  and  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  which  may  arise  be- 
tween agencies  In  developing  uniform  pro- 
visions under  section  307; 

(4i  the  conduct  of  meetings  to  resolve 
problems  which  may  arise  between  Federal 
agencies  and  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
In  the  development  and  administration  of 
integrated  grant  programs;   and 

(5j  the  monitoring  of  the  use  by  Federal. 
State,  nnd  local  government  agencies  of  the 
opportunities  available  under  this  title  for 
the  development  nnd  administration  of  Inte- 
grated grant  projects. 

PROCtSSINC    Ol     APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  305.  In  processing  applications  or  re- 
t;uests  for  assistance  for  an  Integrated  grant 
project,  the  head  of  eich  Federal  agency  shall 
a.ssurc,  to  the  extent  reasonably  possible 
that — 

(1)  all  required  reviews  and  approvals  are 
handled  expeditiously; 

i2l  full  account  is  taken  of  time  con- 
straints that  would  »fTect  the  feasibility  of 
an  integrated  gr:un  project  In  anv  case  In 
which  the  applicant  has  informed  the  agency 
of  such  constraints; 

(31  the  applicant  Is  required  to  deil  with 
a  minimum  number  of  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies,  acting  separately  or  nts  a 
common  boird  or  panel; 

(41  the  applicant  is  prompt! v  informed  of 
de-lslons  concerning  an  application  and  of 
anv  soeclRl  problems  or  Impediments  that 
may  afTcct  the  feaslbllliy  of  tl'e  provision  of 
Federal  assistance  on  an  Integrated  basis: 
nnd 

(5)  the  applicant  Is  not  required  by 
representatives  of  any  one  Federal  agency 
or  program  to  obtain  Information  or  assur- 
ances concernlne  f^e  reoulrements  or  action  i 
of  anr  ther  Federal  aeency  that  could  more 
appropriately  be  secured  ihroueh  direct 
communication  among  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved 


SPECIAL    AUTHORITIES.     BASIC   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  306.  (.i)  Subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b).  the  head  of  each 
Feder.il  agency  shall  use  the  authority  de- 
scribed in  sections  307.  308.  and  309  with 
resnect  to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal   assistance  program 

(b)  The  authorUy  described  in  sections 
307.  3P8.  and  3ng  shall  b?  everclsei  bv  r-pi. 
eral  agencies  only  pursuant  to  regulillons 
prescribed  bv  the  Pre.sldent  Such  regulations 
shall  Incluf^e  criteria  or  procediir»s  to  assure 
ll-at  the  authority  described  in  such  sections 
Is — 

(1)  limited  In  use  to  problems  that  cannot 
be  adeouately  dealt  with  through  other  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  this  title  or  other  appli- 
cable law; 


i2)  applied  only  as  Is  necessary  to  promote 
expeditious  proccs-sins  of  applications  or  ef- 
fective and  etticient  administration  of  prol- 
ects; and 

(3)  applied  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest 

FSTABIISIlMrNr      OF      lINIfORM      Tl     IINKAI       OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE    REQUIREMFNTS 

Sfc,  307.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  prnj- 
ccl.,  that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  vary- 
ing or  conlllcting  technical  or  adnunistrairvc 
rules  and  procedures  not  required  bv  law.  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  ad(  pt  and 
adh.ere  to  uniform  provisions  with  respect 
to —  ' 

(1)  the  financial  administration  of  such 
prOje:ts.  Including  requirements  concerning 
ac.-(,unUng.  reporting  and  auditing,  malnte- 
nan 'c  of  separate  bank  accounis.  and  use  of 
letlcrs-of-credlt,  except  that  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  shall  adopt  and  adhere  to 
such  uniform  provisions  to  the  extent  such 
provisions  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  .section  309; 

(2)  the  timing  of  Federal  payments  for 
such  projects  and  methods  for  "such  pay- 
ments. " 

(3)  the  form  in  which  a.sslstance  Is  pro- 
vided, including  grants,  cooperative  B','ree- 
ments.  and  contracts:  and 

(4)  the  nccountablllty  for.  and  the  dis- 
position cf.  records,  property  or  structures 
acquired  or  constructed  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  head  of  each  Fedcial  agency 
niay  provide  for  review  of  proposals  lor  proj- 
ects by  a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  in 
lieu  of  review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or 
committees,  except  when  such  separate  re- 
view Is  specifically  required  by  law 

DELEGATION     OF     I>0^^'ERS 

Sec.  308  With  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may  dele- 
gale  to  the  head  of  another  Federal  agency 
any  power  or  function  relating  to  the  super- 
vision or  administration  of  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  or  classes  of  projects  funded 
under  this  title,  or  may  make  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
perform  such  supervision  or  administration. 
The  head  of  an  agency  mav  delegate  a  power 
or  function  under  this  section  only  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  power  or  function  delegated  is  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  applicable  statu- 
tory provisions  and  policies  A  delegation 
under  this  section  shall  not  relieve  the"  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  making  such  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient management  of  projects  assisted  by  his 
agency. 

FCtNDINC     ARRANGEMENTS     AND     PROCEDURES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
more  efTectlve  administration  of  funds  drawn 
from  more  than  one  Federal  program  or  ap- 
propriation In  support  of  projects  under  this 
title,  there  may  be  established  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects,  from 
time  to  time,  there  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  management  fund  from  each  afTected 
nnnroprlatlon  Us  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee, 
any  amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project 
shall  be  returned  to  the  contributing  agen- 
cies on  a  proportional  basis. 

(b)  Any  account  In  a  manaeement  fund 
Fhall  be  subject  to  such  agreements,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other  ap- 
plicable law.  as  may  be  entered  Into  by 
participating  Federal  agencies  with  respeci 
to  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
such  agencies  and  shall  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  necessarv  Information  to  such 
agencies  and  to  the  Conirress  Anv  such 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  agency  ad- 
mlnlsierinp  the   manaRemen-    f\:nd   shall   be 
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Tv-pon^iMe  and  arrn>in;»blp  for  thf  nmounts 
pr(i\  ideU  for  each  aumiiu  fstiit)lish«l  m 
the  fund,  and  Ihil  »uih  U((nicy  shall  pro- 
vide itii  aicoviiitiiiK  '■'I  s'li  h  aiimimts  bv  pro- 
fcir.tm  and  bv  ttjipropriaMun  Any  svich  »«>■?«•- 
inent  rt\Ji\  uicUidi?  procedures  tor  dcternim- 
uij;  vkhelier  uinouniN  in  Uie  acnuini  are  in 
exce^»  of  itic  animint>  retjvared  for  rnurii- 
m^  an',  such  exiPN^  tn  the  p  irllcipming 
Kederal  a^eiules  m  anordiin.  e  with  the 
uvulUblliiy  of  the  iippluable  appropriation 
and  in  uiordiiiue  wiih  a  formula  provldlns 
.111  equllable  distribution  and  for  etTectlve 
re '.urns  according  to  the  applicable  approprl- 
.I'lotn  subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations  The 
iippropriiiticms  or  portions  of  appropriations 
unexpended  by  reason  of  operation  of  this 
.hapter  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose. 
but  shall  rryert  to  the  »>;en.  les  udmlnlater- 
iuk'  tlie  pr  i^;runis  The  on\fr  of  Mana^jenient 
ind  Uudt;el  sh.ii;  rep<irl  to  the  Apjiroprla- 
•  ..lis  (•oinmi"ee>  as  part  of  their  annual 
l)udv:e'  subnilsMon  (Jh  the  savlnK  effected 
by  the  In'ekjruted  ►irants 

(CI  tarh  recipient  of  futids  under  a  proj- 
ect financed  through  a  manaKenient  fund 
cs'.ibllshed  pursuant  to  thl»  section  shall 
Keep  such  records  as  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral a>;eiicy  responsible  for  administering  the 
fund  shall  prescribe  Such  records  shall  al 
a  minimum,  fully  disclose — 

1 1 1  the  anioiuit  and  dispoeltlon  of  Federal 
nsslslance  received  by  such  recipient  under 
each  program  and  appropriation: 

.i  I  the  total  c.  st  of  the  project  for  which 
such   Federal  assistance  was  granted. 

iJi  I  he  amount  of  the  coat  of  the  project 
supplied  by  source.*  other  than  the  Federal 
Oovernment;   and 

i4)  such  other  Information  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effe:-tive  audit  of  the  recipient 

fd)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  resprn- 
slble  for  administering  n  management  fund 
established  pursiimt  to  this  section  and  the 
Comptroller  Cieiieral  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  their  duly  auihorlred  representative, 
.shall  have  access  for  the  purposes  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  b::oKs.  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  a  prolecl  tln\nced 
through  a  manai^ement  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subiectlon  that  are  pertinent  to 
such   assistance 

lei  A  single  non-Federal  share  shall  be 
estibllshed  for  any  project  financed  through 
a  management  fund  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  ratios  applicable  to  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  from  which  the  pr.ijeci 
draws  support,  a-id  the  necessary  proportion 
of  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the  project 
account   from  each  such  pr.gram. 

Sec  310  Appropriniton<  avatlablft  to  any 
Federal  assistance  pr  Jgr^ni  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  a\-allable  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical nsslstnnre  and  training  In  connectlcn 
with  proiects  proposed  or  approved  for  Inte. 
grated  grant  develonment  Involving  that  pro- 
grim  and  any  other  Federal  assistance 
program 

REPORTING 

Sec  311  At  least  two  years  before  the  dale 
on  which  the  provisions  of  this  title  expire. 
the  President  shall  preoare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  which 
describes  the  actions  taken  bv  Federal  airen- 
cles  under  this  title  and  which  makes  recom- 
mendations for  the  continuation,  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  this  title  The  report 
shall  provide  n  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
administration  of  this  title  Inchidln';  Infor- 
mation re"ardln"  ft  e  b"nefl's  cos's,  and  sav- 
ings of  Integrated  gran'  p'oterts  accrnln"  to 
the  Federal  Oo-  ernment  and  to  participating 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations 

ErrE'Tivr  date   and   rxpiR«noN 
Sec    312    This   title  shall    become  etTectlve 
one  hon^r-d  and  tw-n'v  Mavs  after  'he  da»e 
of   enactment   nf   this    Act     an    shall    expire 


five  years  after  the  date  upon  which  It  be- 
comes etTectlve  The  expira'lon  of  this  title 
shall  not  affect  any  project  approved  prior  to 
the  date  ol  such  expiration 

HUE      IV  -  ADMINI.SIH  M  I(  iN      OF      OEN- 
KRAt.I  Y   Al'fl    (AHI  y    l-tiil-HM,  AS.S  ST- 
ANCE  REQl'IREMEN  IS 
Sec    401    The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion  Act   ot    l'.i68    i*2   use    4201   et   seq  )    U 
amended   by   adding   at    the   end   thereof   the 
followini;  new  title 
TITLE    VII-ADM'NSTRATION    OF    OEN- 
ERAI  I.Y   API'l  I(  ABIE  FEDERAL  A8S1ST- 
ANCK     RKWllHKMKN IS 

"STATrMENT    or    PI'«Pr>SE 

■Srr    701     It   Is  the  purpcise  of  this  title— 

"( I )  to  encourage  simplification  standard- 
isation, and  coordination  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  in  the  administration  of  all 
national  policy  requlremen's  which  are  gen- 
erally applicable  to  Federal  assistance  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such 
requlreiTients.  , 

"l2i  to  Improve  the  procedures  by  which 
such  requirements  are  developed.  Imple- 
mented  and  evaluated    and 

"(31  tu  reduce  the  overall  administrative 
burden  of  such  requirements  on  assistance 
recipients 

■  DrriNITloNS 

Sec   702    A.S  used  In  this  title— 

"111  the  term  generally  applicable  re- 
quirement   means  any   requirement — 

"(A  I  with  which  an  a-sistance  recipient  Is 
required  to  comply  under  Federal  law  or 
administrative  rule  or  regulation  in  order 
to  achieve  national  policy  objectives,   and 

"iBi  which  applies  to  programn  admin- 
istered by  two  or  more  assistance  agencies. 
regardlesH  of  whether  such  requirement  Is 
contained  in  one  or  more  of  such  laws, 
rule*,  or  regulations. 

"i2i  the  term  designated  agency'  means  a 
Federal  age:icy  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  been  designated  bv  law  to  co- 
ordinate the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  national  policy  assistance  standards 
for  specified  generally  applicable  require- 
ments and  report  on  the  administration  of 
fuch  requirements. 

"(31  the  term  assistance  recipient'  mean^ 
a  State  or  local  government  or  other  organt- 
ratlon  that   receives  Federal  assistance: 

'14 1  the  term  national  policy  a.<Mlstance 
standards'  means  a  set  of  guidelines,  state- 
ments of  objectives  standards  or  other  docu- 
ments Issued  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
certain  generally  applicable  requirements  In 
a  manner  which  is.  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  substantially  uniform  among  af- 
fected assistance  programs  and  Is  designed  to 
lake  Into  account  characterlsll-s  of  classes 
of  recipients  or  types  of  assistance: 

■'iSi  the  term  'a'slstance  agency'  means 
a  Federal  agency  that  administers  a  Federal 
assistance  program,   and 

"(6)  the  term  Federal  assistance  means 
any  assistance  provided  by  an  agency  In  the 
form  of  grants  loans  loan  guarantees  prop- 
erty contracts  (except  tho'e  for  the  pro. 
curement  of  goods  and  services  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment).  or  technical  assistance 

"ASSIGNMENT    Of     DESIGNATED    AGENCIES 

Sec  703  (al  Within  one  hundred  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Itle, 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  he  derms 
appropriate  the  President  shall  designate, 
consistent  with  any  applicable  law.  Including 
reorganization  plans,  a  Federal  agency  to 
coordinate  the  preparation  of  national 
policy  a'sl'tance  standards  frr  one  or  more 
generally  applicable  ret]ulrements  for  Fed- 
eral as'lstance  and  to  report  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  requirements  As  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  designated  agencies 
shall  be  responsible  for  generally  applicable 
requirements  In   various  subject  areas  such 


"(I  I  labor  practices  requirements 

"(2)  public  employee  standards 

"(3  I  equal  services  reciulrenienls. 

"(4  1  equal  employment  requirements, 

"(5)  accevs  to  Oovernment  Information. 

"(6  I  procurement  staiidarcLs 

"(7i  planning  retjuiremenu. 

"(8i  financial  and  administrative  require- 
ments, and 

'(9)  environmental  protection  require- 
ments. 

■|bl  In  evaluating  Federal  agenrle.s  for 
designation  under  fubsectlon  lai  the  Pres- 
ident  shall   consider — 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  the  generally 
applicable  requirement  to  the  tunctlons  and 
pro;;ram  responsibilities  of  the  agency. 

'  (2»  the  capacity  of  the  agency  to  etler- 
tlvcly  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  a 
designated  agency,   and 

"(3)  the  smallest  number  of  designated 
agencies  which  Is  prarticable  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  national  pcjllrv  assistance 
.standards  for  implementing  relaied  gen- 
erally applicable  requirements 

ic)  If  any  generally  applicable  require- 
ment Is  established  pvirsuant  to  a  statute 
or  administrative  rule  or  regulation  enacted 
or  adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  the  Pre.'ldent  shall  In  accordance 
with  subsections  lai  and  ibi.  designate  a 
Federal  agency  to  ciKirdmate  preparation  of 
national  policy  standards  for  .such  require- 
ment and  report  on  the  implementation  of 
.■u:h  requirement 

"ISSUANCE      or      NATIONAL      POLICY      ASSISTANCE 

STANOARDS 

Sec  704  (ai(Ii  Each  desl^jnated  agency 
shall  coordinate  the  preparation  of  national 
policy  as.'istance  standards  to  implement  the 
generally  applicable  requirements  In  the 
subject  areas  for  which  the  agency  is  re- 
sponsible The  President  shall  establish  a 
date  for  the  p.'eparatlon  of  each  nations! 
policy  assistance  standard  which  shall  be  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  agency  Is  desiv:nated  under  section  70J 
If  any  generally  applicable  requirement  is 
alfecled  or  established  by  a  statute  or  ad- 
ministrative rule  or  regulation  enacted  or 
adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  the  President  shall  set  a  specific  date 
for  the  preparation  of  national  policy  assist- 
ance standards  under  this  section  which 
shall  be  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  such  law 

■i2i  In  coordinating  the  preparation  of 
any  national  policy  assistance  standards 
under  this  section,  the  designated  agency 
shall  organize  and  chair  an  interagency  task 
force  consisting  of  each  assistance  agency 
responsible  for  implementing  the  national 
policy  objective  It  shall  be  the  responslblllly 
of  the  designated  agency  to  ensure  that  the 
task  force  prepares  each  national  policy  as- 
!.lslance  standard  bv  the  date  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 1  of  this  subsection 
and  to  publish  as  soon  as  practicable  any 
such  standard  prepared  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion The  task  force  shall  consult  In  accord- 
ance with  any  procedures  established  under 
section  707ib)  of  this  title  with  atlected  as- 
sistance recipients  beneficiaries  anrl  other 
Interested  parties  The  task  force  shall  bektin 
consultation  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
after  the  date  on  which  the  agency  Is  desig- 
nated bv  the  President  under  section  703 

"(bi  National  policy  assistance  standards 
for  generally  applicable  requirements  shall 
be  canslstenl  with  applicable  law  and  10 
the  maximum  extent  possible— 

'"(ll    be  simple  and  clear. 

"(2)  not  unnecessarily  Increase  the  re- 
porting reoulred  of  assistance  reclplen's. 

"(3)  eliminate  any  unnecessary  compli- 
ance burdens  such  standards  place  upon  as- 
sistance reclolents  to  the  extent  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  while  still  ensuring  the  full 
achle'ement  of  national  policy  assistance 
objectives  of  the  relevant  generally  appli- 
cable requirements; 
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"(4 1  Include  standard  compliance  proce- 
dures provisions  for  technical  assistance. 
and  other  facultative  procedures:  and 

■■(6)  be  accompanied  by  a  list,  based  on 
existing  relevant  statutory  provisions,  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  which  such 
standards  apply 

"(C)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  a  designated  agency  publishes  na- 
tional policy  assistance  standards  prepared 
under  this  section,  each  assistance  agency 
administering  a  Federal  assistance  program 
to  which  such  standards  apply  shall  Imple- 
ment and  conform  to  such  standards  unless 
the  President  establishes,  after  review,  a 
longer  period  for  the  implementation  of  such 
standards  In  order  to  lessen  the  Impact  of 
such  standards  on  affected  assistance  recipi- 
ents Each  assistance  agency  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  Insuring  that  aflected  assist- 
ance re-lplents  comply  with  such  standards 

"(di  Each  designated  agency  shall  coordi- 
nate the  Implementation  of  relevant  national 
asslsianre  policy  standards  In  accordance 
»nh  the  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 707ibi  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  ensure  that  revisions  or  addi- 
tions to  such  standards  occur  only  on  the 
first  day  of  each   fiscal   year 

'"lei  No  national  policy  assistance  standard 
developed  and  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  In  any  manner  diminish  or  detract 
from  any  requirement  of  lav*'  IncUidlng  com- 
pliance and  enforcement  procedvires  con- 
tained In  any  jjenerallv  applirable  require- 
ment especially  procedures  designed  to  en- 
force prohibitions  against  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin    or  handicap 

"IMPLEMENTATION    AND   ENFORCEMENT   ROLES   OF 
rrDERAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec  705  lai  The  head  of  each  assistance 
agency  shall  desliina'e  a  senior  otTlclal  of 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  policy  relating  to  the  administration  of 
Federal  assistance  to — 

"(1)  coordinate  compliance  activities 
under  generolly  applicable  standards 
throughout  the  agency. 

"(2)  ensure  the  complete  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  agency  In  the  development 
iind  implementation  of  national  policy  as- 
sistance standards,  and 

■"(3)  represent  the  position  of  the  agency 
on  questions  relating  to  generally  applicable 
requirements  and  associated  national  policy 
assistance  standards 

"ibl  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  head  of  an  assistance  agency  Is  author- 
ized In  his  discretion,  to  certify  and  accept 
State  and  local  government  reporting  re- 
quirements, regulations  directives  stand- 
ards and  compliance  monitoring  and 
enforcement  procedures  If  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  State  or  local  government 
requirements  contain  the  same  requirements 
as  national  policy  assistance  standards  and 
that  such  State  or  local  government  require- 
ments are  fully  complied  with  and  enforced 
Nothing  In  this  subsertlon  llmlt.s  the  as- 
sistance agency  s  responsibility  or  authority 
to  enforce  Federal  law  or  Its  regulations. 
procedures  or  reporting  requirements  arlsln? 
thereunder  For  good  ciuse  an  assistance 
agency  may  rescind  any  certification  Issued 
under  this  subsection  but  shall  provide  t!ie 
State  or  local  government  with  due  notice 
prior  to  taking  such  action  and  provide  such 
government  with  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate why  the  agency  action  should  not  be 
taken. 

"(c)  Federal  agencies  administering  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  shall  take  appro- 
priate action.  Including  the  provision  of 
technical  SLSslstance.  to  assist  affected  re- 
cipients In  their  efforts  to  comply  with 
applicable  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ards 


LEGISLATION 


TO 


TO      REMOVE      IMPEDIMENTS 
IMPLEMENTATION" 

Sec  706  la)  If  a  designated  agency  Is 
unable  to  publish  national  policy  asslstanre 
standards  pursuant  to  section  704  due  to 
conflicting  or  inconsistent  provisions  of  law, 
or  due  to  other  factors  which  have  prevented 
the  development  of  such  standards  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  pro.lsions  of  this  title, 
the  agency  shall  report  Its  iniblUty  to  de- 
velop such  standard.s  to  the  President,  After 
receipt  of  such  report,  the  President  may 
direct  the  agency  to  prepare  a  proposed  bill 
to  remove  any  such  impediments  to  the 
development  of  such  national  policy  a.sslst- 
ance  standards  and  to  submit  such  bill  to 
the  President  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress 

"lb)  If  the  President  determines,  after 
study  that  certain  Federil  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  exe.iiptei  frcm  any  gen- 
erally applicable  requirements  e-tabllshed 
by  statute  or  that  basic  components  of  any 
such  requirement  are  Inappropriate  Ineffi- 
cient or  poorly  suited  to  e.Tective  manige- 
ine:it  he  may  prepare  a  proposed  bill  to 
repeal  restrict  or  revise  the  scope  or  struc- 
ture of  such  requirement  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  his  determlnailon  under  this 
subsertlon  and  such  proposed  bill. 

'GENERAL    OVERSIGHT 

"Sec  707  lai  The  President  may  delegate 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral age.-.cy  re.sponsiblUty  for  monitorlsig  the 
overall  implementation  of  this  title  except 
that  th;  President  may  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  name  designated  agencies  under 
section  703 

"(bi  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
t.tle,  the  President,  or  In  carrying  out  any 
responsibility  delegated  under  subsection 
I  a  I .  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  the  head  of  a  Federal  age.icy. 
may — 

111  establish  a  uniform  procedure  for  the 
development,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion of  national  policy  assistance  standards 
or  other  guidance  and  Instructions  to  re- 
cipients required  by  this  title  including  pro- 
visions to  insure  the  actne  participation  of 
assistance  agencies,  program  beneficiaries 
and  assistance  recipients  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible    and 

i2i  review  the  administration  of  general- 
ly applicable  requirements  to  Improve  the 
etTectlveness  of  such  requirements,  mclud- 
l:ig  working  with  the  de.slgnated  agencies  to 
Insure  effective  application  cf  national  pol- 
icy assistance  standards  to  the  requirements 
of  particular  assistance  programs  or  to  the 
recipients   of   such    programs 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  any  responsibility 
delegated  under  this  section  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  or  the  Director 
thereof  shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  inform- 
ed of  his  actions  and  related  agency  activi- 
ties ". 

Se:-  402  Nothing  in  this  title  affects  In  any 
way  anv  existing  authcrllv  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Di- 
rector thereof  may  otherwise  have  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  Federal  assistance  require- 
ments 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  501,  Section  201  of  the  'ntergovern- 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  US.C. 
42111   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FULL  INFORMATION  ON   FUNDS   RECEIVED 

"Sec  201  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  which 
administers  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  any  State  government  or  to  a  polltlca;  sub- 
division thereof  shall,  upon  request  pro- 
vide written  information  on  the  purpose  and 
amounts   of   such    Federal    assistance    to   the 


Slate  agency  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  State  legislature,  to  receive  such 
information 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  assure  that  Fed- 
e.-a;  agencies  develop  procedures  and  in- 
formal.on  collection  systems  to  carry  out  this 
section  and  shall  monitor  compliance  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
.section  ■  , 

PROCEDURAL  SAFECVAROS  AND  RECLT-ATORY 
FLEXIBILrrY 

Sec  502  Title  11  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"PROCEDVRAL   SAFEGUARDS 

"Seo  205  Any  Federal  agency  which  ad- 
mmuiero  any  program  of  Federal  flnancia; 
asi. stance  to  State  and  local  governments 
shall— 

""111  provide  advance  notice  to  a  State  or 
local  government  of  an  action  by  the  agen- 
cy— 

"(A)  to  Withdraw  the  provision  of  Federal 
financial   assistance   to  such   government. 

'iB)  to  refuse  lo  renew  Federal  financial 
assistance  which  wa.s  provided  to  such  gov- 
ernment during  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  action  is  being 
taken:  or 

"(C)  to  withdraw  a  Federal  commitment 
of  funds  for  any  program  or  protect  affect- 
ing a  Slate  or  :oca;  government  where  public 
notice  of  such  Federa;  commitment  to  par- 
ticipate has  been  .made: 

"(2 1  upon  request  of  any  State  or  local 
government  whase  application  for  assistance 
has  been  rejected  by  the  agency,  provide 
such  State  or  local  government  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  the  application:  and 

"(3)  upon  request  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  received  notice  of  an 
agency  act. on  under  paragraph  i!i,  provide 
such  government  with  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  whv  the  agency  action  should 
not  be  taken  This  section  does  not  applv 
where  the  withdrawal  or  ."-efusa;  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  required  by  law 

"REGULATORY    FLEXIBILITY 

"Sec  206  lai  Whenever  a  Federal  agencv 
which  makes  grants  l-o  State  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonproSt  organizations  adopt* 
a  major  change  in  anv  regulation  for  the 
administration  of  such  graj-.ts  or  in  any 
siate.ment  or  document  of  the  arency  specl- 
fving  conditions  for  tbe  receipt  of  such 
grants  and  In  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the 
granting  agency,  svich  State  local  govern- 
ment or  nonprofit  orpamzatlcr.  ha-s  made  a 
substantia;  commitment  of  time  and  ex- 
penditures in  administering  or  applving  for 
the  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing regulation  statement  or  document,  the 
head  of  such  agency  may  waive  for  such 
State  and  local  government  compliance  with 
the  change  m  provisions  of  the  regulation, 
state.menl  or  document  affecting  such  grant 
The  head  of  an  agencv  shall  not  grant  a 
waiver  t,^at  has  the  effect  cf  diminlshlnc 
or  det.-actmg  from  anv  .-equlrement  cf  law 
cr  regulation  or  from  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
poses of   any   atTected   assistance   program 

"(bi  This  section  does  not  applv  to  any 
changed  regulation  statement,  or  document 
which  Is  .'equlred  by  law  This  section  is  not 
Intended  to  create  any  new  or  additional 
right  to  sue 

'"STUDY     OF     ALTERNATIVT     APPROACHES     TO 
SERVICE    DELrVERY 

"Sec  207  lai  The  United  States  Advisory" 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
IS  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  delivering  public  services  sup- 
ported by  grants-in-aid  in  order  to  Improve 
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the  r!Tcrt|vfnf«s  »nrl  pmcleni-v  of  5urh  «rrv- 
lre<  The  itutlv  shn!;  fxamine  me'hrxl*  of 
^Mnnilntlng  innovntion  In  the  dellverv  of 
servu-es  and  Uicrfasln?  the  re)»-xinslvenes 
of  /XTvli-e-dfllverv  or)f«iil7«tlons  In  their 
rlieiiM  bv  Introducini;  rompetltlon  con- 
<iiirner  rhoircs  and  options  Into  the  prtn-lslon 
of  such  lervlres 

"lb  I  The  Advisory  Commission  rhnll  pre- 
sent Its  nndiuRs  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
tlmn  Septemh'r  JO    UlHl  " 

Srr  M'3  Annual  Analysis  of  the  Admln- 
Ntratlve  Costs  of  Federal  Assistance  Pto- 
urams 

lai  The  Dlrerior  of  the  OlTlce  of  Man- 
«L:ement  and  Biidi;et  shall  establish  criteria 
for  comparini;  the  sues  of  rederal  assistance 
projjr.inis  based  iip<in  the  laws  avithnrlzlnK 
fedrra;  asMstan'-e  programs  and  the 
aniiiun's  nii'horl/cd  to  carrv  out  cr.ch  such 
protram 

ibi  Bv  October  15  each  yemr.  the  Director 
of  the  OfTl.-e  of  Management  and  BudRet 
shall  usUn;  the  criteria  esiabl'shed  pursu- 
ant to  s'^b-icctloii  lai  prepare  a  list  of  the 
Kxl-lart'est  federal  assistance  proRrnms  dur- 
ing the  prccedlnij   fls-al   vcar 

M-i  Bv  Decemb-T  1  of  each  vcar  the  head 
of  an  ak;encv  which  admlnls'ers  each  pro- 
gram Included  In  the  list  prepared  pursuant 
to  si.b-ertlon  ibi  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Director  an  analysis  o(  the  cost  In- 
curred bv  the  agencv  In  admlnlsterlnR  each 
such  program  durinR  the  prccedlni;  ns'-al 
vear  The  ana'vsis  shall  Include  for  each 
such  proiiram  a  comparison  of  such  total 
cost  with  the  total  nmount  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carrv  out  such  program  In  such 
r'.sca!   vear 

di    For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
Fp<l'*ral   assistance   proRram"   has   the  same 
mcanlni;   as   In  section    107  of  the  Intergov- 
eriin.en'al    Coo-eratlon    Act    of    1968 

Sr(  S04  Pilot  Program  to  Assess  the  j»d- 
mlnlstratlve  Costs  of  Federal  Assistance 
Programs 

ini  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manace- 
ineiw  and  Budget  shall  conduct  a  pilot  pr<i- 
uTiiin  to  develop  and  Implement  methods  to 
assess  the  administrative  costs  of  Federal 
assistance  p-ograms  In  conductInK  such 
pilot  program  the  Director  shell  select  for 
assessment  under  the  pilot  proxrim  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  in  a  number  such  that  the  amount 
apiroprlated  to  carrv  out  such  selected  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  In  any  fiscal  year 
comprises  at  least  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carrv  out  all  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  during  such  fiscal  year 
VVittiia  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Director  shall  report 
to  the  Comrress  concerning  the  results  of  the 
pilot    program 

(ta)    For  purposes  of  thia  section,  the  term 
Federal  assistance  programs"  has  the  same 
meaning   as   in   section    107  of  the   Intergov- 
er!imental    Cooperation    Act    of    19fl8  0 

•  Mr  DANFX5RTH  Mr  President  I 
stronRl.v  support  S  878.  the  Federal  As- 
sistance Reform  Act 

For  3  venrs  now  I  have  worked  witli 
Senator  Sasscr  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
Muskie  and  others  to  effert  some  mean- 
iiiKful  reform  of  the  Federal  grant  svs- 
tem  Thts  legislation  which  proposes  the 
consolidation  of  Federal  grant  programs 
the  standardization  of  rross-ruttlng  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  the  slmpllflcation 
of  Federal  audit  procedures  among 
other  reforms  is  an  Important  initiative 
Unfortunately  from  all  indications  not 
enough  time  remains  in  this  Congress  to 
insure  It.s  enactment  Nonetheless  I  am 
confident  that  we  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  continued  work  in  the  next 
Congres-s  • 
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•  Mr  ROTH  Mr  President  I  am  \erv 
[ileased  to  loin  with  Senator  SAssrP  m 
bringing  this  important  reform  legisla- 
tion kjefore  the  Senate  It  has  boen  more 
than  a  decade  since  the  Congress  has 
considered  maior  reforms  of  the  Federal 
grants  system  The  Federal  Assistance 
Reform  Act.  S  8"8.  which  we  are  con- 
s'de-ing  todav  represents  almost  3 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
governiTienlal  Relation.s  Sulxummittee 
and  will  pro\  ide  the  basis  for  substantial 
improvement";  In  the  management  of  the 
wasteful  inefnclent  and  chaotic  Federal 
ass'starce  svstem  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  IGR  Subcommittee  Senator 
SASstR.  for  hi.s  leadershii>  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  wish  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  Senators  Dan- 

FORTH      DtRENBCRCtH      PFRCY      aiul     ItVlN 

in  revising  and  improving  this  legisla- 
tion 

Mr  Pre.sident  Federal  grants  to  Stat* 
and  local  governments  are  an  obscure 
and  seemingly  unimportant  subiect  to 
manv  people  Yet.  Federal  assistance 
and  the  manner  In  which  It  aflects  our 
federal  system  of  government,  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  factors  conditioning 
the  economic  and  scKial  health  ol  our 
rotmtrv  A  look  at  the  breadth  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  reveals  a  system 
which  can  onlv  be  called  a  collage  of 
chaos"  in  which  the  artist  must  have  had 
his  eves  closed  while  he  worked. 

Of  the  nearly  80  000  units  of  State  and 
ICM  al  government  m  e.xistence  todav 
about  63  000  receive  some  Federal  grant 
funds  Seventv-four  percent  of  all  State 
agencies  receive  aid  from  the  Federal 
coffers  and  the  percentage  of  Stat^ 
agencies  receiving  more  than  SO  percent 
of  their  budgets  from  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams has  increased  from  10  percent  in 
the  midsixties  to  over  25  percent  m  the 
late  seventies  In  some  areas,  surh  as 
housing  and  urban  renewal  Federal  ns- 
s'stance  makes  up  almost  B.^i  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  bv  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments From  approximately  160  grant 
programs  in  19.S0  the  range  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  has  expanded  to 
nearly  500  separate  programs  in  1980 
There  are  so  manv  narrow  and  often 
redtape  laden  grant  programs  that  19 
percent  of  the  State  local  grant  compo- 
nent of  the  Federal  budget  Is  consumed 
by  466  specific,  categorical  programs 

The  grants  svstem  has  over  time,  be- 
come a  de  facto  Federal  regulatory  svs- 
tem for  State  and  local  activities  The 
paperwork  generated  through  the  appli- 
cation and  reporting  iiroce.ss  in  the 
grants  system  costs  well  over  $9  bill  on 
a  vear  Some  grant  proqrams  have  ad- 
nuinstratlve  o\erhead  as  high  as  28  [per- 
cent of  available  funding  and  it  ha.-  bf^n 
estimated  that  categorical  grants,  on 
average,  have  paperwork  and  manage- 
ment casts  averag-ng  12  to  17  percent  of 
total  funds  appropriated 

Grants  cost  so  much  to  apply  for  that 
one  State  education  office  decided  not 
to  apply  for  a  $4,500  grnnt  because  it  es- 
t  mated  that  the  total  cosLs  to  do  so 
would  exceed  $6  000  The  city  of  Wil- 
mington in  my  own  State  has  informed 
me  that  grant  applications  seldom  leave 
the  city   unless   thev    are   more   than    2 


inches  thick  Some  studies  have  calcu- 
lated that  the  average  med'i.'m -sized 
city  must  niggle  over  1  ooo  Federal  and 
State  regulations  at  any  g.ven  moment 
and  most  of  these  regulations  are  at- 
tached to  grants  The  State  of  California 
spends  over  half  of  its  $12  billion  ad- 
ministrative budget  complying  uith  Fed- 
eral requirements  many  of  which  stem 
from  grant  programs 

Th  s  de  facto  regulator^-  system  has 
seldom  been  examined  and  asse.ssed 
While  the  effects  of  regulations  on  the 
pruate  sector  have  been  analyzed  and 
bilLs  are  now  pending  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  unnecessary  regulations  on  busi- 
nesses little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  effects  of  grant  regulation  on  State 
and  local  governments  And  unlike  regu- 
latory costs  affecting  private  companies 
which  are  passed  on  to  consumers  who 
can,  to  an  extent  avoid  the  extra  cosf; 
by  switching  to  other  products  or  reduc- 
ing purchases  of  a  product  the  costs  of 
grant  regulations  are  passed  on  directly 
to  State  and  local  taxpayers  who  cannot 
avoid  paving  their  taxes 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects 
of  this  grants  regulation  process  Is  the 
existence  of  so-called  crass-cutting  re- 
quirements and  regulations  These  re- 
quirements, attached  to  mast  grant 
programs  to  encourage  the  achievement 
of  various  national  goals  such  as  envi- 
ronmental protection,  are  extremely 
costly  and  the  same  requirement  based 
on  the  same  statute  is  usually  adminis- 
tered bv  each  Federal  grants  agency  ir. 
difTerent  ways  with  differing  pai)erwork 
requirements  and  compliance  proce- 
dures 

Around  60  of  these  cross-cutting  re- 
quirements exist,  at  least  that  Is  how 
many  we  have  beeti  able  to  Identify.  The 
lack  of  substantial  uniformity  not  only 
in  regulations  but  in  the  method  of  ad- 
ministerng  cross-cutting  regulations 
has  further  confused  a  needlessly  com- 
jik'x  Federal  assistance  system 

The  .serious  condition  of  our  federal 
svstem  cannot  be  exaggerated  Our  cur- 
rent network  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions has  become  dangerously  overload- 
ed to  the  point  that  American  federal- 
isms  most  trunv  eted  traditional  vir- 
tues— flexibility,  adaptability  and  coop- 
eration— are  critically  endangered 

This  threatening  condition  has  large- 
ly come  about  as  a  consequence  of  a 
rapid  expansion  in  the  o\erall  scope  and 
range  of  specific  concerns  of  the  Federal 
a.ssistance  system  The  system  has  to 
quote  the  Advisorv  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  "interpovem- 
mentali7ed  ■  to  the  point  that  the  so- 
called  cooperative  system  of  federalism 
has.  in  realitv  precious  little  coopera- 
tion and  a  great  amount  of  Inevitable 
conflict.  Cooperation  rests  on  shared 
goals  and  mutual  trust,  rare  commodi- 
ties in  this  period  of  controversial  and 
unclear  proi^rarn  goals  expanded  condi- 
tions and  requirements  and  increasingly 
unclear  lines  of  accountability  all  a  re- 
sult of  a  too  fragmented  federal  sys- 
tem. 

TTiese  problems,  fragmentation,  un- 
1  ccp.ssarv  redtaije.  and  excessively  spe- 
cific requirements  and  rules  are  con- 
tinuing to  grow    For  example,  after  the 
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energy  crisis  in  1973.  29  new  energy  as- 
sistance programs  were  created  to  help 
various  groups  cope  with  energy  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  a  comprehensive  and 
well-coordinated  energy  effort,  we  put 
29  programs  into  nine  different  agencies. 
each  program  with  lUs  own  requirements 
and  conditions  Sadly,  the  complex  Fed- 
eral grants  maze  does  not  serve  citizens 
well  because  too  much  time  and  money 
are  spent  administering  programs  in- 
stead of  delivering  services  The  unman- 
ageable and  wasteful  Federal  assistance 
process  steals  valuable  time  and  re- 
sources from  important  national  issues 
and  priorities. 

The  assistance  system,  or  "nonsystem" 
to  be  more  accurate,  has  become  so  com- 
plex that  potential  recipients,  our  part- 
ners in  the  effort  to  achieve  vital  na- 
tional objectives,  arc  beginning  to  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  \alue  of  Federal 
assistance  For  example,  the  State  of 
Wyoming  turned  down  a  recent  formula 
grant  because  the  paijeruork  involved 
was  twice  as  easily  as  the  value  of  the 
grant 

In  the  Georgia  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, no  grant  under  $5,000  is  considered 
worth  applying  for.  One  large  midwesi- 
erii  city  spends  upward  of  20  percent 
of  all  Federal  aid  it  receives  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  Wiien 
the  grants  system,  which  is  based  on  vol- 
untary acceptance  of  Federal  funds,  be- 
comes so  costly  and  complex  that  pos- 
sible participants  begin  lo  question  the 
value  of  Federal  aid.  substantial  changes 
and  improvements  are  imperative. 

The  grant  reform  legislation  the  IGR 
Subcommittee  has  produced  would, 
among  other  things,  force  the  agencies 
to  streamline  and  standardize  similar 
grant  retiuirements.  require  Improved 
and  simplified  Federal  auditing  proce- 
dures, stimulate  serious  congressional 
consideration  of  can.solidation  proposals 
and  encourage  greater  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cooperation.  It  is  a  major  piece 
of  reform  legislation  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Paper- 
work Commission,  and  even  some  pro- 
posals suggested  a.s  far  back  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  It  has  the  support 
of  most  of  thase  groups  that  must  as- 
sume the  burden  of  administering  Fed- 
eral programs  including  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Counties,  the  National 
Governors  Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  come  this 
far  with  this  legislation  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  we  can  pa.s.s  the  bill  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  With  all  the  efforts 
we  are  making  to  cut  back  budget  ex- 
penditures at  the  Federal  level,  especial- 
Iv  in  grant  programs  it  seems  to  mo  the 
time  is  now  for  this  bill  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do  in  the  Congress  to  make  grant 
programs  more  fl^x'ble  and  efficient  as 
we  reduce  grant  expenditures  • 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr      LEVIN.     Mr      President,     I    am 
plea.sed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 


on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Assistance  Act 
ol  1980,  S,  878,  which  proposes  to  reform 
the  Federal  grants  process.  As  the  former 
president  of  the  Detroit  City  Council,  I 
can  a.ssure  you  of  the  importance  of  re- 
form m  this  area  Tliis  bill  addresses 
many  concerns  I  have  about  the  prob- 
lems State  and  local  governments  en- 
counter in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
grants  process. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  general  goals  and  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  It  addresses  two  problems 
that  concern  me  deeply:  First,  incon- 
sistent and  duplicative  regulation,  and 
second  the  lack  of  flexibility  at  the  local 
level  to  adapt  programs  lo  fit  local  needs 
and  circumstances 

In  trying  to  conform  to  Federal  regu- 
lations, local  governments  are  often  con- 
founded by  requirements  ol  one  set  of 
regulations  and  the  conllicting  require- 
ments of  another.  One  agency  says  you 
must  meet  emi.ssion  standards,  another 
says  you  must  improve  gas  mileage,  and 
the  goals  work  al  cross  purposes  One 
agency  requires  that  floors  be  washed 
every  3  hours  for  health  rcasoiis;  an- 
other says  floors  must  be  dry  for  safetv 
reasons  The  EPA  requires  that  measure- 
ment for  noise  pollution  resulting  from 
airport  construction  be  made  according 
lo  one  formula  The  FAA  requires  the 
same  measurement  by  a  difTerent  for- 
mula B.isic  education  grants  are  supple- 
mented by  other  programs  which  are  on 
ditTcrent  timetables  and  require  unnec- 
essary duplication  by  applicants  The  list 
IS  almost  endless. 

I  support  the  consolidation  approach 
taken  by  title  II  of  S  878  to  help  address 
the  inconsistency  problem 

I  also  support  the  integrated  grant  de- 
velopment approach  taken  by  title  III  to 
address  the  problem  of  lack  of  flexibility 
in  adapting  Federal  programs  to  local 
needs.  It  is  a  serious  problem  which  often 
results  m  the  failure  ol  a  program  lo  ac- 
complish Us  goals. 

While  the  reforms  I  just  cited  will 
vastly  improve  the  Federal  a.ssistance 
process,  I  al.'o  believed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  additional  ways  to  [jrotect  and 
gu.iranlee  the  rights  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  their  dealings  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  As  a  result  of  that  belief, 
I  suggested,  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  concurred,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  bill  be  added. 

Title  V  embodies  my  concept  of  a  pro- 
cedural ■bill  of  rights"  lor  Slate  and 
local  governments  which  receive  Federal 
grants. 

Its  provisions  would  give  Federal 
agencies  the  authority  to  waive  newly 
promulgated  regulations  and  require- 
ments for  those  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  made  a  substantial 
commitment  of  lime  and  expenditures 
under  the  superseded  regulations.  This 
could  give  recipients  of  grants  some  pro- 
tection from  revisions  in  grant  regula- 
tions and  requirements  in  the  middle  of 
a  program  We  adopted  a  similar  ap- 
proach recently  on  the  HUD  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Additionally,  title  V  would  require 
Federal  agcnces  lo  noify  State  and  lo- 
cal uovernments  of  funding  decisions  in 
three  instances:  first,  when  a  Federal 
agency   withdrav^s   funds   from   an   on- 


going project  or  program:  second,  when 
a  Federal  agency  refuses  to  renew 
fundaig  for  a  grant  which  had  been 
lunded  m  the  previous  year,  and  third, 
when  a  Federal  a.:ency  withdraws  a  pub- 
lic commitment  of  funds  for  a  State  or 
local  program  Similarly,  where  the  Fed- 
eral agency  refu.ses  to  renew  or  with- 
draws lundmg.  the  agency  would  al.so  be 
required,  on  request,  lo  gne  the  Slate 
or  local  government  an  opportuniiy  to 
demonstrate  why  agency  action  should 
not  be  taken 

Also  where  an  application  for  assist- 
ance IS  rejected,  agencies  would  be  re- 
qu  red.  on  request,  to  provide  an  ex- 
planation ol  the  reason  oy  reasons  for 
their  action  to  Uie  State  or  local  govern - 
mcnt. 

As  a  former  local  official  m.yself.  I  am 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
c  uinmunK  ation  and  flexibility  betweeii 
State  and  local  governments  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  The  opportunity  for  ex- 
ihange  and  consultation  not  only  en- 
ables the  Stale  and  local  governments  lo 
belter  admunsier  their  local  programs, 
but  it  also  provides  the  Federal  agenry 
With  meaningful  review  of  its  own  grant 
programs  Flexibility  in  the  application 
of  Federal  program  regulations  would 
also  prove  invaluak;le  m  improved  pro- 
gram effectiveness 

A  large  number  of  problems  encoun- 
tered by  local  officials  grow  out  of  the 
Federal  agencies'  practice  of  changing 
regulations  m  the  middle  of  a  pro.ram 
There  is  nothing  more  aggravating  and 
costly  to  local  governments  than  chaiip- 
mg  the  rules  m  the  middle  of  the  game 
Several  specific  examples  from  my  ex- 
perience as  a  local  official  affirm  the  need 
lor  the  provisions  contained  in  title  V. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  sewer  pro- 
gram near  Baitle  Creek  Mich  .  wh.cre 
the  Federal  Government,  after  requiring 
the  local  government  lo  put  up  a  local 
share,  and  alter  that  money  was  spent 
planning  the  sewer  improvement, 
chanued  the  regulations  on  Federal  eligi- 
bility so  that  the  sewer  plan  was  no 
longer  eligible 

The  cost  to  local  governments  of  mid- 
stream changes  in  regulation  include  not 
only  the  actual  cost  of  complying  with 
the  changes  but  the  cost  of  determining 
what  the  im'^act  of  those  changes  will 
be  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  it  was 
estimated  lliat  every  time  a  Federal  reg- 
ulation cl'.anges.  it  costs  the  Stale  $50.- 
000  a  year  just  to  determine  what 
chanses  must  be  made  Where  there  is 
a  mid-stream  change  m  reculations.  the 
Federal  agency  should,  at  a  minimum, 
have  the  power  to  allow  the  local  govern- 
ment to  abide  by  tlie  earlier  set  of  regu- 
lations once  work  has  begun  or  the  local 
government  has  taken  substantial  action 
i;ursuant  to  the  earlier  regulations. 

An  additional  set  of  problems  are 
created  for  State  and  local  governments 
because  of  the  lack  of  prompt  Federal 
agency  notice  when  funding  decisions 
arc  reached,  and  the  absence  of  any  op- 
portunity for  the  Stale  or  local  govern- 
ment lo  learn  the  reasons  for  those 
decisions. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  not'fied  Detroit  that 
It  wished  to  build   a  Federal  detention 
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roiUcr  111  clow  mown  Dolroit  across  thr 
street  from  thr  F'l-deral  rourlhoiisr  The 
City  aureed  aiui  set  asicie  some  ava;labl" 
land  whirh  reuiauied  off  limits  to  other 
developmenl.s  for  :\  miiiiber  of  vears  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Piisons  requested  an 
appropriation  from  the  Conwrevs  and  the 
appropriation  was  approved  Rerenth 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  without 
any  notice  to  the  iit\.  dec  (led  to  cancel 
the  proiect  and  so  informed  the  Appro- 
priations Conmi.t tee.s  ot  the  House  and 
the  Senate  whhh  ben, in  reproKramliif: 
the  funds 

The  consequences  of  this  derision  were 
quite  daiiiaKinK  financially  to  the  city, 
the  valuable  land  had  sat  idle  for  vears 
reneiatiiiK  no  re\eiiue  and  forestalllliK 
needed  development  Yet  the  decision 
wa.s  not  communicated  dnecth  to  the 
city,  and  wa.s  only  revealed  eventualh 
bv  rumor 

When  a  local  Kovernmei;t  has  acted  in 
reliance  on  an  announced  Federal  proj- 
ect, the  least  the  Federal  agency  should 
do  IS  to  notify  the  local  Kovernment  prior 
to  reaching  a  f^nal  decision  to  drop  the 
proiect. 

Title  V  of  this  hill  will  require  an 
agency  to  provide  State  or  local  Kovern- 
inents  upon  their  request  with  explana- 
tions of  their  actions  The  proce.ss  cre- 
ated bv  these  provisions  will  create  an 
opportunity  for  improved  consultation 
and  more  frequent  i  ontact  amonR 
anencv  personnel  and  State  and  loril 
officials  Finally  the  proces.s  should  help 
ass;;re  all  parties  m  the  Federal  asslst- 
iiiUf  s.  stem  that  specific  and  reasoned 
procedures  are  in  place  to  Kuarantee  the 
effect ivene.ss  of  grant  programs 

Although  most  of  the  examples  I  have 
ment'oned  are  based  on  my  experience 
in  Michigan  I  know  that  most  of  mv 
colleagues  have  heard  similar  examples 
from  local  governments  In  their  own 
States 

This  title  and  the  entire  Federal  As- 
sistance Act  offer  the  opportunity  to  In- 
sure fairness  and  commonsense  and  a' 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  overall 
simplification  and  streamlining  of  all 
Federal  assistance  progiams 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S   878 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oujecdon.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  read  the  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    The   b'll 
having    been    read    the    third    time     the 
question  IS,  Shall  if  pa.ss'' 

So  the  bill  '8  878'  as  amended  was 
passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to 
the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  m 
order  to  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  greater  flexibility  in  manag- 
ing programs  and  t^roiects  usuik  such 
assistance  and  therebv  enable  surh  gov- 
ernments to  reduce  admin-strative  crsts 
and  emphasize  the  ommunitv  prior:t  es 
for  which  such  assistance  is  provided 


Mr  ROBKHT  C  HYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  re  iinsuti>r  the  vole  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  HAKFR  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


EXTENSION  OF  FT.DFHAI.  INSECTI- 
CIDE. fT.:NGICIDE  AND  RODENTI- 
CIDE  ACT  — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Ml    ROBERT  C   BYRD   Mr    President 
on   behalf  of   Mr    TALMAnot    I  submit   a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
HR     7018    and    ask    for    its    immediat. 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislntue  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  conimltiee  of  crnf«r*nc»  on  ihr  dl*- 
n^rKMiiK  vote*  of  the  twr  Hoiiirs  on  the 
nniriiclnient!!  of  the  t-enate  to  the  bill  iHR 
70l8i  to  extMid  the  Kedernl  Inserllcidc 
Kii  iglclde.  aid  Rodeiuicldf  Act  until  Sep- 
temt>er  30.  1981  and  for  other  piirpoics.  hav- 
ing met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respertive  Hiui.tes  this  report,  signed  by 
nil  of  the  ronfrrre^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
'The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rei  ord  i 
•  Mr  TAI.MADGE  Mr  President,  the 
conference  report  on  HR  7018  will  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  support  the  Federal  pesticide 
program  under  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticlde  Act  — 
FIFRA  — through   September  30.   1981 

The  conference  report  does  not  ex- 
tend the  auUiorization  for  FIFRA  ap- 
propriations beyond  fiscal  year  1981 
There  is  continuing  concern  that  the 
programs  and  regulations  being  de- 
veloped by  the  environmental  protection 
a^enc^-  efffctnelv  implfment  the  sub- 
stantial amendments  to  FIFRA  made 
by  Congress  m  1978  In  light  of  this  con- 
cern it  is  Important  that  Congress  re- 
view EPA  s  implementation  effort  in  1981 
prior  to  authorizing  appropriations  for 
1982  and  subsequent  fiscal  years 

The  conference  report  also  makes 
several  amendments  to  FIFRA  to  ex- 
pand the  role  of  the  Sclentflc  Advisory 
Board  under  FIFRA  Under  these 
amendments  the  advuorv  board 
will  be  able  to  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance and  scientific  expertise  to  EPA  in 
managing  the  Federal  pesticide  program 

The  conference  repo't  al  o  makes  EPA 
regulations  under  FIFFiA  subject  to  leg- 
islative review  and  veto  The  conference 
report  requires  tha"  any  such  legisla- 
tive veto  be  aproved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  It  also  establishes  procedures 
to  expedite  judicial  review  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  FIFRA  legislative 
veto 

Mr  President,  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence rei  ort  on  H  R  7018  is  needed  to 
give  EPA  Its  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  pesticide  program  for  fiscal 
year  1981  The  conference  report  also 
contains  provisions  that  wi'l  substantial- 
ly Improve  the  operation  of  the  pesticide 


program-  by  expandini,'  the  role  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board  and  iiroviding 
for  legislative  review  of  FIFRA  regula- 
tions I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
reixirt 

The  (onference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  move  t.)  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlif  ((inference   report   was  agreed   to 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  move 
to  l.i\   that  motion  on  the  table 

Ttic  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1980- CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behill  ol  Mr  Ktsnedy  I  submit  a  le- 
port  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S  988  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  lead  as 
follows 

The  niminlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
tt^ireelng  vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
RinendmenLs  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  fl88i 
entitled  the  Health  Sciences  Promotion  Act 
of  1980  having  met  after  full  and  free  coa- 
ference  have  a^;reod  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  confer- 
ees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
considciation  of  the  conference  report 

'The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record, i 
•  Mr    KENNEDY    Mr    President    I  urge 
adjption  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
988    the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of   1980    This  act  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued  operation   of   essential   programs 
in    the    areas    of    biomedical    research, 
health  planning  and  health  mantxc.ver. 
I   am   disappointed   that   we  were  not 
able    to    come    to    acreement    with    the 
House  on  manv  of  the  substantive  l.ssues 
regarding  biomedical  research  on  which 
we     were     divided      The     compromise-^ 
reached  in  this  bill  leave  for  next  year 
the  resolution  of  the  basic  question  as  to 
how  health  sciences  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
is  to  be  authorized   and  the  specific  roles 
of    the   Congress,    the   executive   branch 
and  the  private  sector  in  its  oversight 
and    prioritization    As   the   Members  of 
this   body   are   well   aware    the   iX)sition 
h»ld  to  our  conferees  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  academic  and  bioir.'>d- 
ical  research  communities    This  confer- 
ence  agreement   is   consistent    with   our 
commitment  to  the  Interests  of  biomed- 
ical research  not  to  extend  further  time 
and  dollar  constraints  on  the  authoriza- 
tions   of    their    activities     and    to    seek 
broader    Input    lnt«   the   settinc    of   the 
Nations  health  research  priorities 

I  am  nevertheless  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  this  body  a  bill  which  has 
received  the  careful  attention  of  each  of 
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the    conferees     and    which    addresses    a 
number  o'  pressing  issues  This  bill 


UMI 


Provides  authori/ati.;ns  for  the  Na- 
tional C  ancer  Institute  and  National 
Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute  for  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982 

Restructures  and  clarifies  the  statu- 
tory base  for  the  National  Institule  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Digestive  D's- 
ca.ses,  and  gives  fuller  recognition  to  the 
scope  of  Us  functions  by  renaming  it  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes, 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Di.«ea.ses 

Makes  certain  technical  amendments 
in  the  health  planning  authoilzatior.s  to 
provide  for  smoother  more  equitable 
program  administration 

Makes  several  technical  changes  m 
health  manpower  authorities  to  provide 
for  Increased  availability  of  student 
assistance  funds  to  extend  provisions 
related  to  foieii;n  medical  graduates, 
and  to  provide  expansion  of  the  private 
practice  option  under  the  National 
Health   Service  Corjxs 

Mr  President  may  I  also  note  m 
clasing  that  this  bill  has  benefitted  from 
the  hard  work  and  close  attention  of 
Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter,  and  Sen- 
ator Richard  Schweiker  I  have  been 
much  indebted  during  the  10  years  of 
my  chairmanship  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
(jffered  by  these  two  gentlemen 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  iJiece 
of  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the 
health  area  during  this  time  where  a 
seme  of  true  and  free  consensus  on  the 
issues  did  not  exist  between  us  I  have 
always  fell  that  health  is  too  important 
an  issue  for  partisan  positions,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  major  strides  that  the  Congress 
has  made  m  health  legislation  during 
the  pa.-^t  10  years  bears  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  willingness  of  both  these 
men  to  work  m  this  spirit  of  common 
endeavor.* 

•  Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  agreement  on 
S,  988.  but  would  like  to  express  reserva- 
tions regarding  a  miscellaneous  provi- 
sion included  m  the  conference  agree- 
ment relating  to  alien  foreign  medical 
graduates    FMG'si. 

The  provision  in  Question  amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  for  1  year  an  exit.ng' authority 
which  permits  a  hospital  that  is  pres- 
ently heavily  dependent  on  FMG's  to 
meet  its  service  requirements  to  recruit 
FMG's  under  relaxed  immigration  re- 
strictions in  order  to  avo:d  seriously  dis- 
rupting the  hospit-ils  abi'tv  to  deliver 
critical  services— the  so-called  substan- 
tial disruDtion  waiver  provision 

Mr  President  the  need  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  waiver  provision  is  unques- 
tionable Without  such  an  extension, 
many  hospitals  m  mv  State  and  othcr 
States  vill  be  unable  to  provide  essental 
services  to  their  communities  Th:>  point 
I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that  this  pro- 
vision IS  simply  an  emergency  measure 
It  Is  not  a  responsible,  long-term  solu- 
tion v\hich  takes  into  account  those  fac- 
tors that  cau.se  hospitals  to  be  dependent 
on  FMGs  such  as  the  geographic  mal- 
distribution of  phvsicians  in  this  coiintrv 
and  the  deteriorating  financial  condition 
01  many  urban  hospitals 


In  this  regard,  I  developed  in  coopera- 
tion With  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  Ju- 
diciary Committees  a  comprehensive 
package  of  amendments  aimed  at  this 
problem  for  inclusion  in  S  2375.  the 
Health  Professions  Training  and  Distri- 
bution Act  of  1980~a  measure  which  is 
now  m  conference  but  which  may  not  be 
enacted  this  year  due  to  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable differences  between  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  This  package  con- 
sists of  the  following  provisions: 

A  5-year  extension  ol  the  waiver  pro- 
vision with  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  waivers  anv  hospital  may  receive  de- 
clining to  zero  by  the  end  of  the  5-year 
l-eriod  m  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  and  reduction  of  dependence 
on  FMGs; 

Provisions  imposing  stiff  requirement- 
on  the  hospitals  and  their  respective 
States  and  localities  to  implement  plans 
for  reducing  dependence  on  FMGs;  and 
Provisions  authorizing  the  use  of  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  personnel  to 
assist  hospitals  m  reducing  dependence 
on  FMGs, 

In  my  jud.mnent,  these  provisions 
coupled  with  others  m  S.  2375  which 
were  designed  to  address  such  issues  a;; 
the  gcograi-h  c  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians would  have  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated,  our  dependence  on  FMGs 
withm  the  time  stipulated. 

I  regret  that  a  jurisdictional  disagree- 
ment m  the  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  whether  this  matter  is  best 
addressed  on  a  health  bill  or  an  immi- 
c.ration  bill  prevented  the  development 
of  a  more  appropriate  solution  even  in 
the  cor.text  of  S  988  I  had  hoped  that 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
all  concerned  parties  of  the  Ho.ise  and 
Senate  Health  and  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittees on  a  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tion which  could  then  have  been  in- 
corporated into  whatever  bill  liad  the 
mot  likely  chance  of  passage. 

However,  Representative  Holtzman, 
chairwoman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees 
and  International  Law,  insisted  that  a 
longer  term  solution  be  provided  for  only 
in  H  R  7273.  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Efificiency  Act  vkhich  has  pa.ssed 
neither  the  Hou.sc  nor  Senate  but  which 
may  be  acted  upon  before  the  Congress 
adjourns  Should  this  bill  be  taken  up 
m  the  Senate,  I  feel  I  must  offer  those 
amendments  affecting  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  now  in  S  2375  to 
that  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  in  the  conference  committee 
on  S,  988  for  their  willingness  to  include 
this  emergency  provision  m  S,  988,  and 
especially  Senators  Kennedy,  Schv.  eiker 
and  Thl-rmond  for  their  continuing  co- 
operation on  this  matter  throughout  this 
year  • 

•  Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  is  the  conference 
report  on  S  988  This  legislation,  wh;ch 
reauthorizes  many  of  our  critical  bio- 
medical research  activities,  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  vote  last  June,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
although  the  conference  committee  did 
not  succeed  in  resolving  all  the  issues  in 


disagreement  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill,  the  agree- 
ment we  have  reached  is  completely 
consistent  with  the  Senate-passed  bill 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  future  of  programs  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  relating  to 
diabetes,  as  well  as  the  arthritis,  diges- 
tive diseases,  and  kidney  disease  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases.  In  February  1979,  I  intro- 
duced and  conducted  hearings  on  S.  4^1. 
the  diabetes  research  and  training 
amendments.  The  key  concepts  of  my 
bill  are  reflected  In  the  conference  re- 
port now  under  consideration,  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  them  briefly 

Diabetes  is  a  systemic  disease,  leaving 
virtually  no  part  of  the  body  unafTected 
It  cuts  acro.ss  the  traditional  categorical 
boundaries  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  The  lead  institute  for  diabetes 
research  remains  the  NaAMDD.  but 
nearly  half  of  research  expenditures  are 
made  through  other  institutes 

Recognizing  the  unique  nature  of  dia- 
betes, and  responding  to  the  needs  iden- 
tified by  the  National  Commission  on  Di- 
abetes in  its  Ions-range  plan  to  combat 
this  disease  and  its  complications,  the 
Congress  has  acted  through  authorizing 
ai-jd  appropriations  legislation  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  diabetes  research 
and  to  improve  coordination  of  diabetes 
programs— including      NIH      programs 
State  diabetes  control  projects  admin- 
istered by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
the  Indian  Health   Service  model  dia- 
betes care  program,  and  private  sector 
activities.    The   result   of    these   efforts, 
which   began  in  earnest  when  mv  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Research  and  Education 
Act  was  enacted  in  1974,  has  been  the 
development    of    a    model    approach    to 
dealing  with  a  chronic  disease  that  tran- 
scends the  traditional  categorical  boun- 
daries 

S  988  v^ill  extend  and  strengthen  these 
important  proerams  The  conference  re- 
port continues  the  diabetes  research  and 
training  centers  program  for  3  years  and 
grants  additional  authontv  for  the  pro- 
vision of  trammg  stipends  through  each 
center  It  strengthens  the  statutory  role 
of  the  Associate  Director  for  Diabetes  as 
the  primary  Federal  official  with  respon- 
sibility for  diabetes  research  and  train- 
ing. 

Through  the  National  Diabetes  Data 
Group  and  the  National  Diabetes  Infor- 
mation   Clearinghouse,    the    conference 
report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucation, data  collection  and  information 
dissemination    activities    The    National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board,  which  brings 
together  Federal  officials,  concerned  sci- 
entists  and  law  people  to  keep  our  dia- 
betes programs  on  track,  is  reauthorized 
for  3  years  and  charged  with  updating 
the  long-range  diabetes  plan.  To  high- 
light the  importance  of  research  in  dia- 
betes—now the  largest  single  program  in 
the   NIAMDD — and   kidney   diseases,   S 
9S8  changes  the  name  of  the  Institute  to 
the  National  Institute  of  .Arthritis,  Dia- 
betes and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 
Similar  authorities,  using  the  diabetes 
model,  are  provided  for  arthritis  and  di- 
gestive programs,  including  the  esiab- 
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lishmeiU  of  a  National  DiKestlve  Dlsea-ses 
Advisory  Board  as  recommended  bv  the 
CommiMion  on  Digestive  Di-seases  and 
embodied  in  bills  sponsored  bv  CoiiKress- 
man  Tim  Ltt  Carter  and  S<'nator  Thad 
CoiHRAN  La-sUy,  auttiorizations  for  the 
important  viork  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Heart  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  are  extended  for  2 
years 

Mr  President,  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference committee  In  reaching  aKroe- 
ment  on  these  provisions,  and  the  fact 
that  both  the  Hou>;e  and  Senate  bills 
contained  proposals  that  were  quite  sim- 
ilar In  pur^■ose  is  clear  evidence  of  over- 
whelmiiiK  consensus  on  the  need  ti  ex- 
tend and  strentjthen  these  important 
programs  I  ur^e  my  coUeaKes  to 
loin  me  in  supporting  the  conference 
report  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  aKreeui^;  to  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  conference  report    .\av  aureed  to 

Mr  R(1BERTC  HVRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  \ole  bv  which 
'he  conference  report  u.is  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
!av  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
.lureed  to 


CORRECTIONS   IN   ENROLLMENT 
OF  S    988 

Mr  ROBERTO  HYRD  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Kennedy  I  submit  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  mnkint: 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  S  988 
ust  agreed  to  I  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICER  Tlie  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ns 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res  136) 
Ulrecilng  the  Serrptnrv  of  the  Seiintf  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  S 
988 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  ngreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con 
Res    136'  wa.s  agreed  to.  as  follows 

S    Con    Rrs     136 

Hr^oiied  by  thr  Srnate  {thr  //oinr  of  Rrp- 
rrsrnlattifs  ronrurnnQ)  Th»t  In  the  enroll- 
ment, of  the  bill  iS  988)  entitled  the  "Health 
Sciences  Promotion  Art  of  1980"  the  Secre- 
tury  of  the  Senate  shall  make  the  following 
corrections: 

(1)  In  the  proposed  heading  for  section 
434  of  the  Publtr  Health  Service  Act  (as  con- 
•iilned  In  section  203ta>  of  the  bllli  strike 
(lit    INSTITUTES"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

INSTITUTE" 
rjt)  In  section  435iai  of  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Act  ifts  amended  by  section  204ic)  of 
the  bill)  strive  out  "suljscction  idi  '  and  In- 
'crt  In  Ucu  thereof  "this  s\ibsectlon " 

(3)    In   section  206  of  the   bill   strike  out 
304"  and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  "205' 
i4>    In  the  proposed  section  437(bii2)   of 
the  Pxitjllc  Health  Service  Act  las  rontalned 
m  sfoiion  206  of  the  bill  i  — 

I  A)  strike  out  "tor  the  director's 
fiesignee  i  "; 

iB)    Insert  after  "Defense"  the  following 
(or  the  destcnees  of  su-h  ex  otflrlo  mem- 
bersl    the  Assorlate  Director  nf  the  vatlonal 
Instlt\ife  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Dleestlve 


and    Kidnev    Dl»ea.ses     lor    the    dlsea.srs     f'  r 
which  'he  Board  i.s  established",   ai.d 

(Ci  insert  before  the  period  ut  the  end 
the  following  "lor  the  designees  nf  such  ex 
cITlclo    members  I   ' 

i5i  In  the  proposed  section  437(hl(3)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Art  (as  contained 
in  section  206  of  the  bill)  strike  out  "the 
Secretary"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Con- 
gress, tte  Secretary" 

(6)  In  the  proposed  section  1516((1)  (3)  (B( 
mil  of  the  Public  Health  Service  .^ct  (as  con- 
tained In  section  392  of  the  blllt  — 

lAi  Insert  before  ".  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause ill  the  following  "unless  the  popu- 
lation of  the  area  for  which  It  Is  des'gnated 
has  decreased  vinless  the  level  of  ntm-Fed- 
eral  funds  on  which  Its  grant  Is  computed 
has  decre  tsed  or  unless  the  amount  available 
tor  IIS  grant  Is  decreased  because  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  grant  prescrlljetJ  by 
subsection    icHIWCl":    and 

(Bi  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
»\ib<-laiise  (V)  the  following  "unless  the 
population  of  the  area  tor  which  It  Is  desig- 
nated has  Increased,  unless  the  level  of  non- 
Federal  funds  on  which  Its  grant  Is  compvited 
has  Incraisel  or  miles.-  the  amount  of  Its 
grant  U  Increased  under  subsection  (cidi 
(C)" 

(71  Tn  the  proposed  section  1527(h)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Art  (as  rontalned  In 
section  307  of  the  bill)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "the  change"  In  paragraph 
i2iiBiiili  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
rh«n?r  ':    and 

iBi  strike  out  "the  change  described  In 
subparacraph  (Ai"  In  par-iLTaph  i3i  atirl  In- 
sert in  Uevi  thereof  "a  change  descrllied  In 
subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)". 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

Tine  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  TO  ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN  WAR  VI-TERANS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate pro<"eed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
cnd  If  Order  No   1161 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S  2542)  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
Ltnltcd  States  of  America 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  Mr  CHAFEE  Mr  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  'lAWV'.  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  to  grant  this 
fine  organization  a  Federal  charter. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation earlier  this  year  grow  out  of  the 
long  and  fruitful  relationship  I  have  had 
with  the  lAWV  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land I  first  began  working  with  them  18 
years  ago.  in  1963.  when  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
.see  their  good  works,  and  to  appreciate 


their  contribution  to  xeterans  and  to  the 
(  onimunity  at  large 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  the 
IAW\'  is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  old- 
est in  the  Nation  It  was  incorporated  in 
1950  and  there  are  now  13  posts  in  the 
Slate  Yet  they  have  been  very  active  in 
Rhode  Island 

For  many  years  lAWV  volunteers 
have  served  disabled  and  aged  veterans 
in  the  veterans  hosmtal  m  Davis  Park. 
Providence,  and  the  veterans  home  in 
Bristol  They  ha\e  pro\ided  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  veterans  ceme- 
tery m  Exeter  and  for  college  scholar- 
ships to  deserving  young  students. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  the  lAWV  send  funds  and 
supplies  to  the  homeless  refugees  in  the 
Azores  following  a  serious  earthquake  in 
the  Islands 

As  might  be  expected,  the  lAWV  ac- 
tnely  coordinates  its  activities  with 
other  veterans  groups  in  the  State  and 
Mr.  Dando  DiManna  currently  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  Commander 
is  also  vice  president  of  the  United  Vet- 
erans Council  of  Rhode  Island,  an  orga- 
nization which  combines  all  veterans 
organizations  in  the  State 

In  my  judgment  Mr  President,  the 
fine  record  of  the  I.^WV  in  Rhode  Island 
IS  a  reflection  of  their  solid  work  for  vet- 
erans in  other  States  as  well  I  recently 
received  an  example  of  this  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Joseph  C  Barone  of 
Syracuse  NY  Mr  Barone  is  the  adjut- 
ant of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Disabled 
American  \'eterans  He  wrote  that  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  in  his 
area  have  cooperated  in  all  endeavors  to 
promote  and  assist  le.ss  fortunate  vet- 
erans, and  "have  proven  themselves  In 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large  in  every  respect." 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  any  group 
renuesting  a  Federal  charter  must  pass 
a  set  of  basic  requirements  cr  "minimum 
standards"  set  out  by  this  committee 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  support 
these  standards,  and  never  would  have 
propo.sed  a  Federal  charter  for  the  lAWV 
unless  I  thought  their  organization  arid 
record  of  .service  to  the  Nation's  veterans 
exceeded  these  standards  In  every  pos- 
sible way 

First  the  lAWV  has  operated  under 
\-arlous  State  charters  for  almost  53 
.\ears.  the  first  such  charter  having  been 
granted  in  1932  in  Connecticut  During 
this  I'me.  it  has  conducted  a  broad  range 
of  activities  which  are  clearly  in  the  pub- 
lic interest 

Second,  the  granting  of  a  Federal 
charter  will  clearly  provide  the  lAWV 
with  a  boost  to  Its  membership  and  its 
activities  across  the  Nation  The  lack  of 
a  charter  inhibits  public  servce  organ- 
izations and  places  "red  tape'  between 
theni  and  the  very  peoule  they  are  trying 
to  help  With  a  metnbership  of  almost 
7.000  public-spirited  people,  the  lAWV 
represents  a  terrific  resource  to  t:e  used 
in  the  battle  to  helu  disai^led.  aged  and 
economically  deprived  veterans,  their 
families  and  their  communities.  A  Fed- 
eral charter  will  help  this  resource  to 
grow  and  to  cxnand  Its  activities. 

Third,  the  Kalian  American  War  Vet- 
erans have  an  open  door  policy  in  terms 
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of  membership  While  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  d'-awn  from  those  with  Itiiliiin 
heritage,  it  is  ojun  to  any  iionnrabi'.  dis- 
charged American  veteran  regardless  of 
.sex.  race,  relu'ion.  and  national  oriKin 
Fourth,  the  lAWV  is  organized  -as  a 
nonprofit  service  group  in  the  States 
where  it  is  incorporated  Us  purpose  i.s 
to  engage  in  charitable,  educational  ci\i( 
impro\e  nent  and  patriotic  activities 
The  lAWV  IS  engaged  m  activities  which 
■.lie  trul\'  national  in  sco,  e.  and  it  has 
been  of  ser\  ;ce  to  tlu^  country  for  almost 
half  a  century 

Mr  President,  just  last  week,  I  re- 
ceded a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
Rhode  Islund  ^  ho  as^^ed  why  '  the  funds 
tliat  once  suppoited  a  fine  \eterans  hos- 
pital sNstcm  in  lonscr  cxi'  t  "  !!er  con- 
cerns were  reflected  in  a  recent  letter 
written  by  Stan  Pealer  national  com- 
mander of  thr  Disaljled  American  Veter- 
ans, who  stated.  '  We  lia\c  an  oblma'ion 
to  make  certain  that  the  men  who  sacrl- 
Hced  their  health  and  ther  future  for 
our  country  are  not  neglected  " 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr  President, 
that  with  the  specter  of  fiscal  austerity 
staring  us  in  the  face  in  the  coming 
years,  the  problem  of  scarce  resources 
for  America's  \eterans  is  going  to  get 
worse,  not  better  We  arc  all  going  to 
have  to  learn  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
limitless  and  cannot  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  deserving 

In  my  judgment,  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  wroups  like  the  lAWV  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  will  of  ne- 
cessity plan  an  cxpaiidinR  role  in  .serving 
the  needs  of  our  veteran  And  we  should 
encourage  them  to  do  so  Granting  a 
Federal  charter  wiH  (o  t  this  Congress 
and  thi.-,  Governiiient  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  printing  the  document  itself. 
Such  an  action  would  be  a.  strong  symbol 
of  encouragement  not  onlv  to  the  lAWV 
but  to  otiier  worthy  organizations  that 
perform  similar  services  What  we  will 
realize  from  this  expenditure  is  more 
than  just  the  savings  to  the  Government 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  lAWV 
What  we  will  realize  will  be  the  deep 
personal  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
being  part  of  an  unselfish  effort  to  help 
our  fellow  man 

Mr  President,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  \olur.teer  hours 
donated  frec-of-chargc  by  public-spir- 
ited organizations  such  as  the  Itahan- 
Ameiican  War  Veterans  amount  to  al- 
most $35  million  per  year  These  organi- 
zations provide  an  additional  $»5  mil- 
lion per  year  throuL'h  donations  of  goods 
and  materials  On  this  basis,  and  bc- 
cau.se  of  the  possibility  of  more  stringent 
Federal  budgets  in  the  future  I  believe  it 
IS  vital  to  support  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  all  our  veterans  service  organizations. 
Your  support,  and  that  of  this  Senate  in 
obtaining  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
lAWV  will  enhance  their  fine  service  to 
America's  hospitalized  veterans  across 
the  Nation 

In  closing.  Mr  President  I  would  like 
to  add  that  thi.s  hill  has  received  broad 
bipartl.san  support  here  in  the  S°nate 
We  currently  have  48  cosponsors  drawn 
from  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  from  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  last  week. 


We  have  also  received  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  a  broad  range  of  vet- 
erans and  civic  groups  across  the  coun- 
try, I  ask  that  a  selection  of  the.se  letters 
and  an  excerpt  from  the  Judi:'iary  Com- 
mittee Report  196-1029'  be  printed  into 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows  i 

IV  R  COSE 

riie  purpose  o.'  the  bill  Is  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charier  to  Italian-American  War  Veter- 
ans o'  the  L'nliecJ  States 

STATEMENT 

This  bill  proposes  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ier to  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
(»AWV)  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
founded  in  1932  Ihe  lAWV  has  no  national 
o.Iice  other  than  at  the  li jinc  o.'  ihe  current 
national  commander  WliiIc  the  ."AWV  draws 
much  of  Us  memberr.!up  from  tliose  of  Italian 
iicruaue.  membership  i^  ope.i  to  any  honor- 
ably discharged  veteran  regardless  ol  sex. 
race,  religion  or  national  origin.  There  are 
currently  almost  7.000  members 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  lAWV  Is  to 
siimulaie  patriotism  and  good  w.ll  among 
veterans  through  a  broad  range  of  com- 
munity-related activities  The  lAWV  and  its 
ladles  auxiliary  have  been  active  In  veterans' 
hospitals  and  homes  ac-oss  the  Nation  for 
in.my  years,  and  have  participated  m  numer- 
011  i  charitable  educat.onal.  patriotic  and 
civic  improvement  activiues  where  both 
time  and  funds  were  generously  shared  with 
the  less  fortunate. 

The  lAWV  Is  Incorporated  In  10  States 
across  tlie  Nation,  and  is  organized  as  a 
nonprofit  service  organization  It  Is  non- 
pol.tlcal   and  nonsectarlan   m   nature 

Ihe  :!alla:i-Amerlcan  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  meets  the  .ludiciary  Committee 
st..ndardi  tor  granting  a  Federal  charter  In 
tlie  yist  Congress,  the  Senate  a;id  House 
Judlotary  Committees  Jointly  adopted  five 
standards  for  the  ^.'.-anting  of  Federal  char- 
ters Under  these  .standards,  the  organiza- 
■lon  under  consideration  must  demonstrate 
that   It    is: 

I  1  I  Operating  under  a  charter  by  a  State 
nr  the  District  of  Colcmbla  and  that  It  has 
so  operated  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  demonstrate  its  permanence  and  that  Its 
activities  are  clearly  In  the  public  interest; 
i2i  Of  such  unique  charac'er  that  charter- 
ing by  the  Congress  as  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion Is  the  only  appropriate  form  of  Incor- 
poration: 

1 31  Organized  and  operated  solely  for 
charitable,  llterarv.  eductit lona!,  scientific, 
patriotic,  or  civic   improvement  purposes: 

14)  Organized  and  operated  as  a  nonpar- 
■isan  and  nonprofit  organization,  and 

1 5)  Organized  and  operated  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  condiictlnc  activities  which 
are  of  national  need  which  need  cannot  be 
met  except  upon  the  Issuance  of  a  Federal 
charter 

'n  order  to  cuarantee  that  the  charter  is 
nonpartisan,  the  Judiciary  Committee  dur- 
inc  the  96th  ConL-ress,  adopted  Informal 
nuidelines  which  require  that  such  legisla- 
tion must  have  not  less  than  40  cosponsors, 
with  at  least  15  Democrats  and  15  Republi- 
cans 

Testimony  at  the  iiearlne  demonstrated 
that  the  lAWV  satlsnes  all  of  these  require- 
ments 

First  the  lAWV  has  operated  as  a  non- 
profit service  orcanlzation  since  l&,'i2.  when 
It  was  first  incorporated  m  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut Since  then,  it  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated i!i  nine  additional  States  as  follows 
New  York  11933).  New  Jersey  il936)  Call- 
t'lrnia  iI939).  Pennsylvania  iI941),  Ohio 
l!)43i,  Massachusetts  il9»4i  Rhode  ^sland 
1950),  Florida  I19'5i  and  'Ulnoi.s  i  1971  )  In 
addition  to  Its  incorporated  State  depart- 
ments, the  TAW\'  has  a  newly  formed  post 
in  Arizona  which  should  become  a  State  De- 


partment In  the  near  future  Throughout  Iw 
almost  50  vears  of  national  existence  the 
lAWV  has  engaged  m  a  broad  rangte  of  civic 
charitable  and  commui.ity-telated  activities 

Second  alihoufh  the  lAWV  has  been  able 
to  operate  on  a  State-bv-State  repion-by- 
re^ion  basis  its  membership  functions  and 
service  to  the  Nation  could  be  (greatly  ex- 
panded If  It  were  given  a  Federal  charter 
O.Ticial  recognition  of  the  sort  that  would 
be  gi-. en  by  the  granting  of  a  Federal  charter 
Is  essential  if  the  lAWV  is  to  broaden  its 
activities  in  areas  where  it  does  not  have  an 
incorporated  State  department  and  where 
officials  of  the  military  and  veterans  service 
organizations  do  not  feel  confident  their  co- 
operation with  lAWV  volunteers  is  author- 
ized or  approved  bv  the  Government  The 
lAWV  is  unique  m  its  commt'ment  to  the 
service  of  'his  Nation  s  veterans  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  communities  The  granting 
of  a  Federal  charier  could  only  enhance  this 
commitment   to  service 

Third,  the  lAWV  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years  that  it  operates  strictly  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  It«  activities  are 
charitable,  patriotic  aid  Intended  for  civic 
improvement  purposes  The  organization 
serves  the  welfare  a:.d  best  interests  of 
veterans  their  wives  widows  and  depend- 
ents and  the  comm-nlties  m  which  thev 
operate  Members  provide  both  moral  and 
financial  assis'ance  m  the  hospitals  and 
homes  of  veterais  They  decorate  soldiers 
graves  participate  In  patriotic  observances 
award  scholarships  support  senior  citizen 
and  yotith  activities  and  worlt  :::  conumc- 
tlon  with  other  veterans  organizations  In 
addition  to  these  activities  they  have  raised 
funds  to  h.elp  provide  relief  for  areas  in  "he 
world  which   have  been  struck   by  disasters 

Last  '.ear  alot  e  I.AWV  volunteers  con- 
tributed 26  362  hours  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  expended  more  than  J73  942  60  on 
these  activities  The  following  is  a  break- 
down of  services  by  category: 

Tlie  Veterans  Administration  Voluntary 
Service  Rehabilitation  program: 

Total  number  of 

volunteers    1.810 

Total    hours   credited 8  889 

Total   moneys   spetit t32  550  39 

Community  service  program: 
Total  number  of 

volunteers    ._ 2,036 

Total    hours   credited 11.804 

Total    motleys   spent 24.940.  05 

Child  welfare  program: 

Total  number  of 

volunteers    489 

Total    hours    credited 3,226 

Total   moneys  spent 14,  421   62 

Patriotic   activities  program. 
Total  number  of 

volunteers    758 

Total    hours   credited 2  443 

Total   moneys  spent 2  030 

The  Judiciary  Committee  believes  that 
this  type  of  commitment  over  almost  50 
years  merits  recop:.n;on  and  the  granting 
of  a  Federal  charter 

Fourth,  although  the  membership  of  the 
I.AWV  is  drawn  largely  from  those  of  Italian 
heritage  its  membership  is  open  to  any  hon- 
orably discharged  veteran  repardiess  of  sex 
race,  rellpion  or  national  origin  The  lAWV 
has  literally  hundreds  of  non-Italian  mem- 
bers who  have  Joined  because  of  their  com- 
mitment to  the  lAWVs  public  service  poals 
Under  the  terms  of  its  by-laws  and  charter 
the  lAWV  may  not  engage  in  either  political- 
ly oriented  or  profitmaJclnp  activities  The 
US  Internal  Re\enue  Service  has  declared 
the  lAWV  to  be  a  tax-exempt  orpanlraticn 
since  July  8.  1947 

Fifth,  the  I.AW'V  has  rendered  unique  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  s  ve"erans  and  their  fami- 
lies across  the  countrv  for  almost  50  vears 
The  hearing  held  on  S   2542  clearlv  revealed 
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that  tUt  grantinR  of  »  Fpderal  rhartrr  to  tlir 
lAWV  would  lii<r»a»r  iIa  nienib»rshl[i  allow- 
ing It  U)  expand  the  runne  and  .vcipe  of  ii.s 
activities  acroM  the  Nation  A»  this  c-om 
mltiee  dl.irovered  during'  its  heftrln>;»  on  the 
Oold  Star  Wlven  the  lai-K  of  a  charter  in 
hiblts  piibllo  service  organizations  and  pla<-es 
r»dtap«  between  thetn  and  the  ver',  p<>i'^le 
they  are  trying  to  tielp  With  a  ^)enl^>er^hlp 
of  almcxit  7  0(X)  public-spirited  people  ihi' 
lAWV  represents  a  large  resource  lo  he  u.seil 
in  the  battle  lo  help  dl.-<ibled  aged  and  econ- 
nmuailv  deprived  veteran.,  their  lamllles 
and  their  communities 

According  to  Mr  Kd  Rose  Director  of 
VoUmlarv  Services  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, volunteer  hours  donated  free  o( 
charge  bv  public-spirl'ed  organi/ation-,  such 
as  the  [AWV  ain(uuit  to  almost  ».(  i  nulllon 
per  vear  The.se  organizations  provide  an  ad- 
ditional *-*5  nulllon  per  \ear  through  dona- 
tions of  gixxts  and  materuls  f)n  this  basis, 
and  because  of  the  po.sslbiUty  of  more 
stringent  Federal  budgets  in  the  future,  the 
ciunmittee  found  that  it  is  In  the  national 
interest  to  svipport  the  voluntary  etTorU  of 
veterans  service  organizations  such  as  the 
lAWV  .A-s  Mr  Rose  concluded  In  his  state- 
ment at   the   hearing 

The  economy  and  our  expanding  pro- 
grams will  necessitate  greater  iiuml>ers  of 
committed  and  de<lii  ated  volunteers  being 
i.dentitled  and  encouraged  to  participate  In 
lur  servli  e  deliver^  system  We  need  without 
((uestion  all  ttie  organizaiiotia  like  the 
lAWV  we  I  an  master  I  know  that  a  National 
Charter  will  enhance  their  efTorls  and  I  «up- 
p<irt   them  fuUv 

The  committee  believes  the  services  of 
groups  like  the  lAWV  will  of  necessity  play 
an  expanding  role  m  serving  the  need.s  of 
our  veterans,  and  we  should  encourage  them 
to  do  so  Granting  a  Federal  charier  will 
cost  this  Congress  and  this  Oovernment 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  printing  the 
document  it.self  Such  an  action  would  be  a 
-.trong  symbol  of  encourageme.it  to  the 
lAWV  to  expand  Us  outstanding  service  con- 
tributions  to  the  Nation 

As  the  lAWV  approaches  Its  50th  anni- 
versary the  committee  believes  the  lAWVs 
longstanding  request  for  a  Federal  charter 
should  t)e  granted  There  Is  broad  blpnrtisnn 
support  In  the  Senate  for  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  lAWV  S  2542  currently  lists  46  co- 
s-.xinsors  12  of  whom  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
CiunnUtiee  These  cixsponsors  Include  the 
chairman  of  the  Jvidlclary  Committee  the 
n-.alorlty  le.ider  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans   AtTalra  Committee 

RECOMMENOATIUK 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  1ei;lslatlon  Is  meritorious,  and  It  reports 
S  2542    favorably 

RECl'LATOaY    IMPACT 

There  Is  no  regulatory  Impact 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  Involves 
no  direct  additional  expenditure  lo  the  Oov- 
ernment.   as    indicated    bv    the    letter    below 

U  S      CONCRFSS, 

CONCRCsstoNAL  Bi'DofT  Omct . 
Washinolnn    n  C     November  17    l9Sn 
Hon    EtiwAR')  M    Kennedy 

r»iair>nnn    Cnttt'nitlfr  an   the  Judiciary    US 
Senate     ntrKirn    Senate    OfHre    Building. 
Wa^'rnttjlnll      I)  r 
Dear    Mr     Cihivvhn      In    resoonse   to  your 
r<v|  1.-S'    11, d   p  ;  ..  i  ,;.•    to  .section  202  of  the 
(■■  MC1CSSC    ,  ,     n    ,i.,..    Act  of   1974    the   Con- 
k:ress:.,ii.i;   H.ul<ei  ( irtice  has  re-lewed  S  3.542, 
a  bill  to  k-rant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Ital- 
ian   American    War    Veterans   of    the    United 
States  of  America    as  referred   to  the  5!enate 
Committee  on  the  Judlclnrv    Aorll  3    1080 

This  bill  would  irnnt  a  Federal  charter 
ind  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  afTorded 
other  national   veterans  organizations  to  the 


Itall.tn  American  War  Vetenuis  ..f  the  United 
Stales  of  America 

Hased  on  inlormation  Irom  the  Vetcran.s 
ALlniinistratlon.  It  la  expected  that  no  slg- 
II  ri  ,111'.  ccvsts  win  be  Incurred  by  the  Federal 
(i.ivernment  as  a  result  of  the  enaciment  of 
thi.s  legislation 


Sincerely. 


Ai  ICE  M 


Rivi  IN. 
Director 


AiifNDix    1       l.iTTra   From   DlsAtiLED 

AMERIfA.N     \'E!lll*NS 

IJisABi  ri)  Ameriian   Veterans. 
Washington    I)  C  ,  Sofember  19.  1980 
Hon     Dennis    DeConi  ini 
Dtrkarn  Senate  Office  Building 
VS    Senate     Wasliingtnn     DC 

Dear  Senator  DeConhni  This  letter  Is 
in  reference  to  S  2542.  a  bill  Introduced  on 
April  3.  of  this  year  by  .Senator  John  H 
Chafee.  which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America 

On  behalf  of  the  670.000  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  wish  to  In- 
form vou  that  our  organization  supports 
congressional    pa.ssage  of  S    2542 

Formed  In  I9H2  as  a  nonprofit  service  or- 
ganization the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans has  drawn  most  of  lis  membership 
from  those  former  US  servicemen  and 
women  with  Italian  heritage  However  mem- 
bership In  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans Is  open  to  any  American  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  national  origin, 
who  Is  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  of   the  United   States 

Though  It  Is  true  that  those  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  Ilnllan  American  War 
Veterans  also  have  membership  eligibility  In 
other  service  organizations  we  believe  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  to  such  an  or- 
ganization of  honorably  discharged  veter- 
nns  to  be  imqtiestlonablv  meritorious 

In  Addition  to  stimulating  organl7atton'\I 
growth  and  viability.  Federal  incorporation 
would  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  to  carry  on 
their  current  programs  of  charitable,  educa- 
tional patriotic  and  civic  pvirpose  This  or- 
ganization I  am  sure,  carries  the  potential 
to  make  valuable  contributions  to  American 
society  as  u  whole,  in  addition  to  the  many 
services  It  will  offer  to  Us  present  and  fu- 
ture membership 

The  DAV  urges  the  speedv  and  favorable 
consideration  of  S  2542  bv  you  and  vour 
colleagues  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
also  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  committees 
hearing  record  on  this  moat  Important  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stan   Pi  ai  »r 
National  Commander 

DiSABi  rn   American   Veterans 
Washington    O  C    Not  ember  19.  I9S0 
Hon    Dennis   DeConcini. 
[/  S  Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  This  letter  Is  In 
reference  to  S  2542  a  bill  Introduced  on 
April  3  of  this  year  bv  Senator  John  H 
Chafee  which  h.is  as  Its  purpose  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Italian  Amerlcxn  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America 

On  behalf  of  the  670.000  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  wish  to  In- 
form vou  that  our  organization  supports 
Congressional  passage  of  S   2542 

Forme-1  In  1932  as  a  nonprofit  service  or- 
ganl'atlon.  the  It  Ulan  American  War  Vet- 
erans has  drawn  most  of  Its  membership 
from  those  former  US  servicemen  and 
women  wit'i  Italian  herltace  However 
membership  In  the  Italian  American  War 
Veter.ins  Is  open  to  any  American  citizen 
regardlevi  of  r*ce.  religion  or  national  origin 


who     Is     honor.iblv     di.scharged     from     the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Though  It  Is  true  that  those  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  Italian  Anierlcan  War 
Veterans  also  h:\ve  membership  eligibility  In 
other  servl-e  organi/atioiis  we  believe  the 
granting  of  a  federal  charier  to  such  an 
organization  of  honorably  dlschorged  vet- 
erins   to   be   unquestionably    meritorious 

In  addition  to  stimulailug  organizational 
growth  and  viability,  federal  incorporation 
wtuild  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  to  carry  on 
their  current  programs  of  chant  ible  edu- 
cational, patriotic  and  civic  purpose  This 
iirganl7Jttlf>n.  I  am  sure  carries  the  potential 
In  make  valuable  contributions  to  American 
si.ieiv  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  many 
ser.i  e.  it  will  otter  lo  Us  present  and  future 
lucinbershlp 

The  DAV  urges  the  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  of  S  2542  by  you  and  vour 
colleagues  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I  also 
respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  In- 
■■  irporaleil  as  a  part  of  the  Conunittee's 
hearing  record  on  this  most  impurunl 
legislation 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stan   Pcalcr. 
National  Cominanrier 

KxEdiTivt  Chamrer. 
Prui  idi  nrc    B  I  .  November  18.  1980. 
Hon    Denni.s  DeConcini. 
Dtrk^en  Senate  Office  Building 
Wash  mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  DtCoNCiNl.  I  am  proud  to 
recommend  to  you  for  a  Federal  Charter  the 
Italian-American  War  Veteran  organlzjition 
■  if  this  nation  which  Is  composed  of  out- 
standing veterans  of  the  various  Interna- 
tional wars  which  this  country  has  had  lo 
engage  in  during  past  years  As  a  member  of 
this  fine  organization.  I  have  Joined  with 
my  comrades  in  a  host  of  philanthropic,  edu- 
cational, and  communily  service  projects 
which  have  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  of 
in.-«ny  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  added  a 
gre.M  measure  of  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
the  myriad  problems  that  confront  us  in  our 
society 

Whether  II  has  been  In  commemorating 
the  sacrifices  of  fallen  comrades  or  ofTerlng 
succour  and  support  to  their  families,  or  to 
these  sorely  in  need,  the  Italian- American 
War  Veterans  have  always  been  ready  to 
answer  the  call  of  service  Indeed  here  In 
Rhode  Island  and  In  neighboring  New  Eng- 
land stales  their  singular  contribution  to 
educational,  medical  and  social  service  j,io- 
grams  have  been  frequently  honored  for  the 
breadth  of  ihrlr  Involvement  and  for  the 
unwavering  commitment  to  successful  com- 
pletion of  each  of  the  tasks  that  thev  have 
elected  to  perform  I  am  most  confidenl  that 
Ihe  cltlzen.s  of  Rhode  Island  Join  with  me 
In  lis  power  lo  support  their  application  for 
a  federal  charter  and  I  urge  vou  to  offer  your 
full  consideration  to  their  application 
Sincerely. 

ViNcrNT  A   CiANcrJr 

Mayor  of  Providence 


RHonr  l-iUND  Vetirans   Homk 

Bristol.  B  I  .  November  18.  1980 
Hon   John  H   Cmrcr. 
U  S   Senator. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senatc^r  Cinirr  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  offer  my  complete  support 
for  the  successful  enactment  of  Senate  Bill 
2542  which  would  provide  a  Federal  Charter 
for  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States 

As  Chief  of  the  State  Office  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Commandant  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Veterans'  Home  I  have  witnessed  flrsl  hand 
the  extensive  rehabilitation  work  and  com- 
munity services  provided  bv  the  ITAM  VETS 
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to  ihnu&anrts  of  Rhode  Island  citizens  Par- 
llcul.iilv  impressive  is  iheir  lehHbiliiauon 
progirtin  provided  lo  assist  disabled  veterans 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Providence  and  the 
Rliode  Islaiid  \eteiKiis    Heme  in  Bristol 

The  ITAM  VK'IS  panicipate  in  many  itiite 
and  local  pan  lot  ic  programs  invoivmg  pa- 
rade exercises  particularly  on  Memorial  Day 
Veterans  Uny.  July  Fourth,  lo  name  a  few  A 
special  youth  orattirlcnl  contest  is  conducted 
each  year  inviling  all  high  school  .students 
lo  participate  Si  holnrships  and  Saving.s 
Bonds  are  presented  lo  the  winners  who  are 
honoied  at  ihe  Convention  Banquet  m  June 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  wiih  me  ihat  the 
ITA.M  VETS  priicticp  actively  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  preamble  on  which  they 
were  founded  and  fully  deserve  to  be  Fed- 
erally Chartered 

Your  continued  and  active  support  for  the 
enactment  of  Senate  Bill  2542  Is  most  ap- 
preciated 

Sincerely. 

Loi'is    P     Ai  EANo,    Jr  . 

ComTfiandant 

Tmk    Commonweaitm    oj     Massa- 

CHVBCT-TS. 

Boston    Mas.s  .  Noiciher  ;,<#    I'JSO 
Hon   John  H   Chaeee. 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Chaeee  I  am  writing  to 
you  111  relerence  to  S  2542  regarding  tlie 
granting  of  a  federal  charier  of  the  Iialiun- 
Amerlcan  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Slale.s 

In  my  capacity  as  Stale  Representative 
from  the  Tenth  Worcester  District  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ilalian-.Ameruan  Veterans  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  work  thai  this  orga- 
nization has  done,  in  visitation  to  veterans 
hospitals  service  lo  the  community,  helping 
people  111  need  m  all  ways  that  are  humanly 
possible. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  asl<  your 
help  In  the  granting  of  this  federal  chapter 

If   I   may   be  of  further   assistance   lo   you 
plea.se  do  not   hesitate   to  comact   me  ai   my 
home  or  my  ofTlce 
Sincerely. 

Salvatore   P    Cimino 

State  Bcpra-entatiie 

DiSAPi  ED  .American  Veterans. 
Syracuse    .V  V    October  26.  1980. 
Hon   Senator  John  Chaeee, 
Sennff  House  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Chaeee  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportvinity  to  commend  vou  for  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  grant  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  U  S  a  federal  charter 
This  grant  was  long  over-due  as  the  Ameri- 
can Italian  War  Veterans  have  established 
Ihe.mselves  as  strong  at  heart  in  battle,  but 
as  mosl  Italians  as  go.Jd  at  heart  and  com- 
passion  for  others 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Vets'  organization  However.  I  am 
very  active  in  the  DAV  and  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  I  AWV  in  this  area  m  regard 
to  mutual  Interests  regarding  the  ho.spital- 
Ized  veterans  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  In 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  They  have  been  more  than 
cooperative  In  all  our  endeavors  to  promote 
and  asslsi  those  comrades  less  fortunate 
than  us  If  that  was  not  enough  they  are 
also  Interested  and  have  proven  of  them- 
selves 111  the  general  welffire  of  the  commu- 
hlty  at  large  In  every  respect 

I  m  sure  that  you  will  press  for  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  we  congratulate 
you  for  your  efforts  In  seeing  it  come  to  pa.ss 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Our    hats   are    olT    to   vou    and    with    every 
best  wish  and  good  health 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C    Barone, 

Adjutant 


N    HTH  Syra<  isE  American  Legion. 
Syrai  use.   N  Y  ,   November  li,  1980 
Hon   John  H    Chafee. 
U  S     Senate. 
Washington     D  C 

Dear  Mr  HfSATOR  I  endorse  the  applicu- 
tion  cf  the  llalian-Ainencan  War  Veterans 
for  recogniiK.n  and  Coni^ie.sslonal  approval 
t.)  be  chartered  as  a  re  Uf;ni/ed  veteraii'- 
organi/atioii 

As  a  retired  Armed  Fcrces  veteran  lover 
I'Aentv  ye.irs  servicei.  Past  Post  Commander 
of  the  North  Syracuse  American  Ltg.on  Post 
rl297.  Past  Cheiiunot  of  a  Fifth  District  La 
Soceile  Forty  and  Eight  Grand  Voiture  de 
New  '\'ork.  and  presently  .serving  m  officer 
cap.icltle.^  of  three  veteran  organl/ations,  I 
am  familiar  with  the  requireineiits  and  ac- 
ci  niplishnienu  needed  to  be  a  truly  veterans 
organization 

Ihe  It.\ll:in-Amerlcnn  War  Veterans  or- 
ganizaiir  n  fulfills  all  of  ihe  facets  of  service 
to  Ood,  Countrv,  veterans,  children  of  vet- 
erans and  more  Anion;;  their  many  pro- 
grams, in  which  me:nbers,  personally  known 
to  me  which  are  provided  m  the  Syracuse 
area  include  a  once-the-ni(,nth  spaghetti 
dinner  at  the  Syracuse  Veterans  Medical  Fa- 
cility, also  a  Christmas  gift  donation  for 
friends  and  relatives  of  hospitalized  veter- 
ans, a  bi-monthlv  Bingo  game  Christmas. 
Faster  and  selected  other  special  days  at  the 
VA  fanlliv  The  local  unit  sponsors  a  com- 
plete baseb.ill  team  In  the  Syracuse  Confer- 
ence of  Liltle  League  Baseb.\;i  participates 
m  all  Memorial  Services  to  our  departed  com- 
rades, active  In  parades  and  other  observ- 
ance- of  national  Importance  pertaining  to 
our  great  nation  The  local  unit  gives  strong 
support  to  the  loral  United  Way  Fund  Cam- 
paign supports  area  Bov  Scouts  i  purchased 
and  dona'ed  ten  tents  to  the  Nedrow  Troop 
Onondaga  Indian  Reservation  i  maintains 
decora'es  holds  services  in  one  of  the  many 
fine  parks  in  Syracuse 

Although  It  may  be  considered  an  ethnic 
group  they  are  true  Americans,  and  should 
be  given  every  consideration  possible  for 
their  eforts  to  establish  themselves  as  a  truly 
American   style   Veterans   Organization 

I  w  hr>lehearted;y  endorse  their  application 
for  a  Federal  Chapter 
Respectfully. 

Pai'i  B   Nfuman, 
Past   Commander 


Village  of   Melrose   Park 

Noi  ember  18.  1980. 
Hon    John   H    Chafee 
Dirksen   Building. 
Washington     D  C 

Dear  Sfnator  Chafee  May  we  extend  car 
personal  congratulations  for  the  efforts  you 
have  expended  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc  .  concerning  the  pa.'^sage  of  Sena'e  Bill 
S-2542  which  would  grant  them  a  Federal 
Charter 

We  have  been  informed  that  you  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  40  Co-sponsors  re- 
quired, before  the  Judiciary  C-mmittee 
would   consider   this   matter 

We  in  Illinois  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  charl'v  and  cominunliv  service  provided 
by  the  Italian  American  W'p.r  Veterans  for 
nearly  ialf  a  century  Their  voluntary  service 
through  the  various  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  within  our  community,  has  been 
multitudinous  and  always  appreciated  bv  the 
recipients  of  their  generosity 

May    we*  wish    you.    and    the    ITA.M    Vets. 
every  success  in  achieving  this  federal  recog- 
nition, long  past  due 
Respectfully, 

C     Auct^sT  Taddeo. 

Mayor  0 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 


leRi^slation,  which  would  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  ( lAWV  >  of  the  United  Slates 
The  Italian  American  War  Veterans  has 
operated  a  nonprofit  public-service  or- 
gan.zalion  for  almost  50  years  It  is  in- 
corporated m  10  States  and  i.s  active  in 
several  others  While  the  lAWV  has 
drawn  most  of  it-s  members  from  former 
L  S  servicemen  and  women  with  Italian 
heritage  membership  is  open  to  any 
hDnorably  discharged  veteran  reeardle.s.s 
of  race,  religion,  or  national  ongin 
There  are  now  nearly  7.000  members 

Over  the  years  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  has  worked  to  foster  pa- 
riotism  and  good  will  among  veterans 
through  a  wide  scope  of  community-re- 
lated activities  Members  have  spent  a 
majority  of  their  funds  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  a  great  deal  of  time 
serving  veterans'  homes  and  hospitals 
across  the  country.  The  lAWV's  central 
concern  has  been  to  pro\ide  companion- 
ship for  confined  veterans,  and  financial 
a.ssistance  to  those  in  need 

Since  1932,  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  has  participated  in  a  broad 
range  of  civic  char, table  activities,  in- 
cluding educational  scholarships,  senior 
citizen  and  youth  support,  and  patriotic 
observances  While  the  lAWV's  primary 
purpose  ha^  been  public  service  m  the 
United  States  members  have  raised  re- 
l.ef  funds  for  areas  in  the  world  which 
have  been  struck  by  natural  disajsters. 
Currently,  members  are  engaged  in  re- 
lief efTort.s  for  the  many  victims  of  the 
recent,  tragic  earthquake  which  hit 
southern  Italy, 

Although  the  lAWV  has  been  able  lo 
successfully  operate  on  a  State-to-State 
and  region-by-re.2ion  basis,  n  us  my  hope 
that  granting  a  Federal  charter  will  act 
as  a  catalyst  for  membership  increases 
and  expanded  activities  across  the  coun- 
try. The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
is  unique  in  its  service  to  this  Nation's 
veterans,  their  families  and  the',r  com- 
munities Granting  a  Federal  charter  can 
only  augment  this  commitment  to  serv- 
ice 

Manv  hundreds  of  non-Italian  Ameri- 
cans have  jcmed  the  lAWV  because  of 
Its  commitment  to  public  service  goals. 
The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
.serves  &<  a  daily  reminder  "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  b3fore  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  read  the  third  t.me, 
and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rcpre.'-enlatnes     of     the     Vnxted     States     of 
Ar'ierica  in  Congrcis  aiscmbled    That  the  fol- 
.ow.ng  persoiis: 
Louis  Ambrosio.  Chatham,  New  York. 
Carmen   Albanese    Union.   New  Jersey: 
John  Amadio  Strut^.ers.  Ohio 
Anonio  Alfano.  Warwick,   Rhode  Island, 
Anthoi'iy  Arcomano    Trentoii    New    Jersey; 
Peter  Argenti,  Lorain.  Ohio, 
Herbert  Asbi    Johnston,  Rhode  Island 
Guy    .Ascl     East    Boston     Ma.ssachusetts 
Vincent  Badali.  Rochester,  New  Y"ork, 
Larry  Battlstl.  Chicago.  IlUnols. 
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Ancrl.i    llennatl     Nutley.    N**   Jrr>ey. 

i)r.,uitlu  Hi«baiK>.   Bristol.   Rhodr   Island. 

.Ii-cpli  bnsiii    Everett    Mdtouc.iu.setl*. 

liominii  k  Hutch.  Yduntjstoi* ti.  Ohio. 

Kraiik  CIcc-oiie.   I'rovldriu-c.   Rhode  Island. 

Eugene  flvUello.   Sihe iiectady.   New   YorK; 

Robert  Clenirntl.  Chicago,  llllnola. 

Anthony  Crea.  Senior.  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
iiev . 

Frank   Cretella.  EaaI   Haven.   Connecticut: 

Janiei  Cujizone.  Park  Rldfce.  Illlnolx. 

.^rnlulul    CeKta/zi.     bristol.    Rhode    Island. 

Ktniittli  (risadilli.  Oswego    New  York, 

Julius  (  .I'.aii/anir    Elyrla,  Ohio, 

Roh«Tt  t)urdii>\o    Rochester    Sew  Yfirk. 

An'.honv   IJ  Avulio    fhlcii^o.  Illlnol.s. 

Ugo  [)«-IOl//<i    WiirAUk     Rhodt'  I.'»laMd 

Mlihael  lieM.irci.    VouiiK.<Io\*  ii    Ohio. 

Arniuncio  IX-Martiii<>  Maiden.  Maxsarhu- 
st'tt.s. 

J')hu  DePastlno.  Waterbury.  Connecticut. 
SilUii   DcSanllx.   Lafayette   Hill.    Pennjiyl- 

v&nla. 

Ernesl.  D  Ambroslo,  Fall  River.  Maasarhvi- 
^etts. 

Jo.seph  DIPrlma.  Leontlnster.  MaMachu- 
«etts. 

Joseph  DeSaiUls.  Rochester.  New  York, 
Uiiiido  Dc.Miuina.  Johnston.  Rhode  Island. 
Nell  DellArco.  Youiigstown.  Ohio, 
Vincent    Espoalto.    Philadelphia.    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Oointnir  K.sposllo.  Lnrain,  Ohio, 
FraiiK  Ft^raiola,  Norrlslown,  Pennsylvania; 
George  Falconiero,   Conshohocken.   Penn- 
s>  Ivania, 

Alfred  Fatlconl    Newlngton.  Connecticut, 
Louis  Ongllardi   New  Britain.  Connecticut, 
Joseph  Gaeto,  Melrose  Park,  Illinois: 
Louis  Gaimpa,  Norrldge.  Illinois. 
Sam   GriUo.    Tafiville.    Conne.nirut, 
AI  Laiidone.  Norwich,  Connecticut; 
Joseph  LeonelU,  Cranston.  Rhode  Island, 
Daniel  Loniurno.  Colllngswood   New  Jersey, 
Vincent  Loparco    Camlllus.  New  York. 
John  Luparia   WallliiKrord   Connecticut; 
Charle-i  Maccla    Roselle    New  Jerhey. 
Carl  Mangona.  Saratoga  Spring*   New  York; 
John  Masclantonla.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ralph  Monglovl,  Medford    Ma.ssachusettg; 
Anthony  Munlo.  Providence   Rhode  Island, 
Anthoiiv    MastrolanI,    Mllford     Massachti- 
sett.s, 

Louis  Mviccl.  Medford    Mas.tachusetts; 
Anthony  Murello    Lorain    Ohio; 
Rorru  Magllone.  Maiden    Massachusetts: 
Guv  .\Iuccl    Revere    Ma.s.sachusetls. 
Rocco  Marcanlonio    Merldcn,  Connecticut, 
John    Marlnelli     Franklin    Park.   Illinois; 
John  Nave   Syracuse   New  York; 
Anihony  Nicotera.  Melrose  Park.  Illinois; 
Ralph  Paparella.  EUist  Providence  Rhode 
Island: 

OeorRO  Peed    Trenton    New  Jersey. 
Carl  Padvila    Waterbury.  Connecticut: 
Frank  Pannlcllo   Everett    Massachusetts, 
Tliio  LaPaKllft    Phoenix    Arizona, 
Mario  Cattnnl    Phoenix    Arizona; 
Emlllo  Pasquale   Little  Falls   New  York. 
Anthonv  Petrellis    Belmont  Hills,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Paul  Pl.stilll    Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
D<inil    1.  k  R.isatl   Syracu.>ie   Nev^'  York 
Nicholas    Raimo     Belleville     New    Jersey; 
Ba.ill  Rigano   Maiden.  Massachusetts 
Mlrhael  Roin;n   Elmwood  Park   Illinois. 
Anthonv  Ross    Canfleld    Ohio: 
Saiitu    Sarchet':      Providence.    Rhode    Is- 
l.and 

Ralph    San    Felice    Saratoga   Springs    New 
York 

Svlve.ster     .San     Felice      Saratoga     -Sprlnps 
New  York 

John  Sarlo   Waferhurv   Connecticut: 
Mil  hael    Scrlcca     New    Britain     Connectl- 
.'■it 

Father    Joseph    Tamburclnl.    East    Liver- 
pool. Ohio; 


Anthony  Tuccl.  Youngstown   Ohio. 

Pal  Verdlgllo.  Enfield   t~onneotlcut. 

Francis  Villa.  Maiden  .Vlas.sarhiiset  is 
and  their  successors,  are  created  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  ItalUn  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  thereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  corporation"),  and  by  such  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion, povkerx  and  llmltatloi\s  conlainetl  in 
this  Act 

Src  2  A  majority  of  the  perso:is  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  or  their 
successors  are  authorized  to  complet*  the 
nrganl/ntlun  of  the  corporation  by  the  selec- 
tion of  officers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  employment  of  personnel, 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may 
be  nece.";sar>  for  such  purpnae 

Si;i-  3  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  arc  as  follows 

(■I  To  be  an  intern.iilnnallzed  type  of 
veterans  organization 

ibi  To  promote  peace  prosperity  and 
good  will  between  the  peoples  of  •li.?  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Italy 

ici  To  stimulate  patriotism  'n  the  nUnds 
of  all  Americans  by  encouraging  the  ftudy 
of  the  history  of  our  Nation 

(di  To  give  patriotic  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  fidelity  to  its  Co'isiltutlon 
and  laws,  and  support  to  the  irecurity  of 
civil  liberty  and  permanence  of  free  Ins'ltu- 
tlons 

lei  To  preserve  and  defend  the  UnltcJ 
States  from  all  enemies  without  anv  re- 
strictions whatsoever 

(f|  To  gather,  collate,  edit,  publish  and 
exhibit  the  memorabilia  data  recorils  ml'l- 
tary  awards  decorations,  citations,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  purpose  of  pre^-rvii'^j  ih<j 
memories  and  records  of  patriotic  service 
performed  by  men  and  women  who  served 
in    the    Armed    Forres   of    the    LJnlled    Si»;o' 

igi  To  be  a  nonproht  nonpniitlcal.  and 
nonsectarlan  corporation 

(hi  To  be  a  bona  fide  veterans'  organiza- 
tion on  a  locil.  regional.  State  national 
and  International  level,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
appropriate   rights   and   privileges 

Stc     4     The    corporation    shall    have    per- 
petual sur-cesslon  and  shall  have  the  power- 
la)   to  sue  and  be  sued 

(b)  to  acquire  hold  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  prope.-ty  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cirry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(c)  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts; 

(dl  to  accept  gifts  legacies,  and  devices 
which   will   further   the  corporate   purpo.<ies. 

(el  to  Ijorrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor  and 
secure  same  by  mortgage,  subject  in  every 
case  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
and  State   law. 

(f)    to  adopt  and  alie.-  a  corporate  seal. 

(gl  to  establish  regulate,  and  discontinue 
subordinate  State  and  regional  organizations 
and  local  chapters  or  posts. 

(h)  to  choose  such  ofllcers.  representa- 
tives, and  agents  as  may  be  nece:>sary  to 
carry  out  the  corporate  purposes. 

(II  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

(J)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law: 

(ki  to  publish  a  newspaper  magazine  or 
other  publications. 

(1)  to  adopt  and  alter  emblems  and  badges. 

(mi    to   have   a    women's   auxiliary. 

(n)  to  conduct  Columbas  Day  affairs  and 
celebration,  as  well  as  any  other  patriotic 
doings  or  functions;  and 

(o)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  corporation 

Stc  5  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  capital  stock  or  engage  In  bu.slness 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain 


Sir  6  The  corporation  shall  not  furnish 
financial  aid  to.  or  otherwise  promoie  the 
candidary  o(  any  person  seeding  public  office 
Stc  7  Any  American  citizen  shall  L)e  eligi- 
ble lor  meniljersnip  ;n  the  corporation  who 
was  honorably  dlsiharged  .'roni  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
condllloni  and  pro.lsiun.s  outlined  In  the 
corporations  cnnstitutlon   and    tivlaws 

Stc  8  The  headquarters  and  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
located  in  the  city  of  Hartfc.rd  Connecticut 
or  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  deter- 
mined b\  the  rorporatlon  but  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  as  .set  out  In  this  Act 
shall  not  t)e  connned  to  that  place  but  shall 
be  conducted  throughout  the  several  States 
and  any  territory  ir  [«>t*esslon  of  the  United 
Stales.   Including   Puerto   Rico 

Stc  9  In  ihe  event  of  nnal  dlssolutuin  ur 
liquidation  of  such  corporation  and  after 
the  discharge  or  sall^faclory  provisions  for 
the  discharge  of  al!  its  liabilities  the  re- 
maining assets  of  the  corp<iratlon  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  lie  applied  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  sick 
and   disabled    veterans 

Sti  10  1  he  corporation  and  Its  State  and 
regional  or^;anl/ations  and  local  chapters  or 
posts  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
to  have  and  use  in  carrying  out  us  purposes 
and  objectives  the  name  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  State;"  of  Ameri- 
ca and  such  seals  emljlems  and  badges  as 
the  corporation  inav  lawfully  adopt. 
Src  11  The  corporation  shall  — 
lai  keep  correct  and  complete  hooks  and 
records  of  account  and  shall  lUso  keep 
minutes  of  the  proceedlnKs  of  Its  members. 
executive  committee  and  committee  hav- 
ing any  authority  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee; 

lb)  keep  at  Its  registered  office  or  prln- 
cl'-al  office  a  record  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  lu  members  entitled  to  vote; 
and 

(c|  permit  all  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  to  be  inspected  bv  anv  member 
or  his  agent  or  his  attorney  for  anv  proper 
purposes  at   any   reasonable   time 

Src  12  lai  As  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  exercl'e  of  any  power  or  privilege  granted 
or  conferred  In  this  Act  the  corpriratlon 
shall  file  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
each  State  or  of  any  terrl'orv  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  In  which  organizations, 
chapters  or  posts  may  be  organized  the 
name  and  post  office  arldress  of  an  au- 
thorized agent  upon  whom  local  prc>cess  or 
demands  against  the  corporation  may  be 
served 

ibi  T^e  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  alt  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  process 
for  the  corporation  and  notice  to  or  service 
uoon  such  agent  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent  Is  deemed  notice  to 
or  service  upon   the  corporation 

Sir  13  Such  provisions  privileges  and 
prerogatives  as  ha'.e  been  granted  to  other 
national  veterans  r>rganlzatlcns  bv  virtue 
of  their  being  Incornorated  bv  ConsrreBs  are 
granted  to  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  Sta'es  of  .America 

Sec  14  (al  No  parr  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  anv  member 
director  officer  or  emolovee  of  the  corpira- 
tlon  or  be  distributable  to  anv  person  during 
the  life  of  t^-e  corooratlon  or  uDon  Its  disso- 
lution or  final  llouldatlon  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  reasonnble  compensation  to  offi- 
cers and  emnloyees  of  the  cornoratlon  or  to 
pre'  ent  their  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  In  amounts  approved  by  the 
cornors' Ion's  bosrd  of  directors 

lb)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Us  members  offl-ers  directors  or  em'>Ioy- 
ees  Anv  director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the   making  of  such   a   loan,   and   anv  officer 
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who  participates  In  the  making  of  such  loan 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan  until 
the  re;;ayment  thereof 

Str  !S  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting: 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority 

Stc  16  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  :* 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporatioi.s 
established  under  Federal  law'  (36  USC 
1102,  1103 1,  approved  August  30,  1S64,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  corporation 

.Sic  17  TTie  corporation  may  acquire  the 
as.sets  of  the  following  state  corporations  o.' 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  Incorporated,  upon  discharg- 
ing or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment and  discharge  of  all  the  liability  of  such 
corporation  and  upon  complying  with  all  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  State  New  York  Cor- 
poratloti  of  19.33,  Connecticut  Corporation 
of  1932  New  Jersev,  Corporation  of  1936 
California  Corporation  of  1939:  Pennsylva- 
nia. Corporation  of  1941,  Ohio  Corporation 
of  1943.  Rhode  Island.  Corporatlun  of  1950. 
Florida  Corporation  of  1955.  and  Massachu- 
setts   Corporation  of  1944 

Stc    18   The  right  to  alter   amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  recoHMder  tlic  vote  by 
uhuh  the  bill  wa.s  pa.s.sed 

Mr  B.'^KER  Mr  Pre.";ident  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.': 
agreed  to 


DESIGNATION  OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  SYSTEM  LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
fXiR  INCLUSION  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent on  behall  o(  Mr  Jack.son,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
Qi.scharged  horn  lurincr  consideration 
of  H  R  8J98  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  lis  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    I.s  there 
objection^ 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title 
The  a.ssi.stant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loUows 

A  bill  iHR  8298)  to  designate  certain 
National  Fore.st  Svstem  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  .Mexico  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  ai^d  for 
other   purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill 

Mr  SCHMITT  Mr  President,  in  the 
crush  of  legislation  to  be  disposed  of  In 
the  wanning  days  of  this  ConK!es.s  u  is 
heartenin«  to  .see  the  passace  of  HR 
8298  the  New  Mexico  Wilderness  Act 
RARE  Hi 

This  much-needed  legi.slation  \va.s  the 
product  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
Forest  Service's  proposal  by  the  New 
Mexico  congressional  delegation  and 
was  concurred  m  by  all  members  of  the 
delegation  Tins  bill  is  also  acceptable 
to  the  State  government  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Re- 
newable Resources  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  May  29.  1980.  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  a  wide  number  of 
interested  partie.s 
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This  legislation  was  needed  to  quickly 
end  the  uncertainty  in  the  status  of  the 
lands  which  have  been  recommended  for 
Wilderness  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Roadless  Area  Rev.ew  and 
Evaluition.   No.   2.  or  RARE  II    It   was 
imperative  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
during  the  96th  Congress  so  that  those 
lands  which  the  Congress  considers  and 
deems  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wilderness  system  can  be  quickly 
released  from  a  protective  status  and  put 
under  multiple-use  plans  whch  will  ben- 
efit the  economy  of  the  State.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, in  this  regard,  that  current 
law  does  not  permit  flexible  multiple  use 
of  public  land  so  that  preservation  and 
economic  benefit  can  go  hand-in-hand. 
taking  advantage  of  new  knowledge  and 
technology,  as  well  as  new  national  need.s 
Mr.  President,  thr.  legislation  reflects 
the  input  from  many  New  Mexicans  with 
widely  divergent  viewpoints  and  the  best 
compromise  which  we.  as  a  delegatior. 
could    work    between    those    viewpoints 
under  the  constraints  of  current  law  The 
hearing  h?!d  on   Mav  29  and  th"  com- 
ments  we   have   received   since  the   in- 
troduction   of    S     2583    provided    infor- 
mation which  resulted  m  changes  m  the 
original  bill   It  now  represents  as  closely 
and  as  fairly  as  possible  all  New  Mexican 
concerns  and  future  New  Mexico  needs 
Many    comments   were   received    by    all 
four  offices  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
which  have  brought  additional  farts  to 
our  attention  and  consideration. 

I  do  not  support  the  contention  that 
all  lands  recommended  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  wilderness  or  further  study 
should  be  designated  for  wilderness,  or 
future  generations  of  New  Mexicans  wil! 
be  d  prived  of  their  heritage.  Nor  do  I 
support  the  reverse  contention  that  ro 
lands  should  be  designated  as  wilderness 
or  the  ec'jncmy  of  New  Mex'co  will  fall 
into  shambles  ar.d  new  growth  hailed 
I  do  support  a  compromi.se  between  these 
two  po-itions.  which  can  be  reached  if 
each  intere-l  group  will  consider  what  Us 
highest  priorities  are  and  where  it  is 
possible  to  compromise.  A  compromise 
which  preserves  some  lands  as  wilderness 
for  future  gei^erations  to  enjoy  and  al- 
lows other  land^  to  return  to  multiple-use 
under  Forest  Service  management  to 
facilitate  economic  LTowth  will  provide 
the  maximum  benefit  for  New  Mexicans 
mw  and  in  the  future  It  is  that  com- 
promise wh*ch  th";  legislation  attempts 
to  strike  I  believe  that  fairmlnded  people 
reviewing  this  measure  will  agree 

Additionally  important  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  measures  making  possible  the 
development  of  integrated  management 
plans  for  aesthetically,  historically,  and 
potentially  mineral  rich  public  lands. 

Consultation  with  the  Federal  agencies 
in'.ohed,  the  archeological  conservency. 
State  government,  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  energy  companie.s  who 
were  m  lease  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
H'storical  Park 

The  Chaco  Canyon  legislation  author- 
izes certain  revisions  to  the  boundaries 
of  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monum.ent 
and  redesignates  Chaco  Canyon  as  a  na- 
tional historical  park.  It  provides  for 
protec'io  1  and  maintenance  of  "arche- 


ological sites"  representative  of  prehis- 
toric Chacoan  culture  in  the  San  juan 
basin. 

The  development  of  managemen' 
plans  for  the  historic  park  is  to  be 
created  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AfTairs,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Slate  The  development  of  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  archeological  sites  is 
to  be  created  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  cooperation  with  and  concurrence 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
State. 

Finally  the  establishment  of  the 
Langmuir  Research  site  to  provide  for 
mveslipat  on  of  atmospheric  processes 
and  astronomical  phenomena  m  an  en- 
vironment free  from  air  pollution  and 
high  lummositv.  illustrates  the  mutual 
enhancement  and  compatibility  of  es- 
thetic and  historic  preservation,  scien- 
tific research  and  economic  developm^ent 
that  the  New  Mexico  Wilderness  Act 
■RARE  II'  has  strived  to  achieve 

Mr  President.  I  also  say  that  it  is 
extremely  imiportant  I  ihmk.  for  all  of 
the  States  that  are  pomg  to  be  involved 
1!'.  the  next  Congress  on  RARE  II  type 
leg.slation  to  recognize  that  this  Con- 
gress m  several  ir.stances  has  been  able 
to  deal  with  that  legislation  under  fairly 
complex  political  circumstances 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  made  most  difficult 
by  the  interpretations  and  the  actual 
wording  of  current  wilderness  law  in 
that  multiple  use  plans  are  very  difficult 
to  come  to  fruition  in  the  cons.derat.on 
of  specific  areas  designated  or  proposed 
to  be  designated  as  wilderne.ss 

In  the  interim  bill.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  jirogress  m  under- 
f  landing  this  issue  and  m  actually  put- 
ting into  statute  some  provisions  for  ap- 
propriate multiple  use  that  not  only 
enhance  the  wilderness  values  of  the 
!and.  but  enhaiice  the  economic  \alues 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  m  both 
Houses  a  continuation  of  this  effort  and. 
if  necessary,  a  basic  modification  of  law 
so  that  we  can  use  some  com.monsense 
m  not  only  designation  of.  but  the  utih- 
xation  of.  these  scenic  and  economically 
\aluable  area-s. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Mexico  RARE 
11.  there  was  close  cooperation  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate   rersons  in- 
volved, including  a  2-day  helicopter  tour 
of  the  wilderness  areas  m  which  Con- 
gressman Seibefi.ing.  Concressman  Lv- 
JAN.   and   I   participated    It   \\&s   found 
that  once  on  the  site  and  once  up  to 
the  wall,  if  you  will,  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  almost  all  groups  who  had  an 
interest,  whether  m  wilderness  or  eco- 
nomic use  of  wilderness,  were  far  more 
reasonable  in  what  they  could  work  out 
as  a  compromise  for  a  specific  area  than 
what  had  been  experienced  m  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  bill,  and  in  consideration 
of  all  inputs,  had  been  taken  separately 
So  we  do  have,  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
a  bill  which  I  think  strikes  the  best  bal- 
ance possible  under  the  existing  law    If 
we  can  make  some  modest  changes  m 
existing    law.    I    think    we   can    find    an 
even  better  balance  m  the  future  which 
fur" her    enhances    wilderness    value,    as 
well  as  enhances  the  economic  value  of 
the  particular  areas 
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Mr    DOMENICI     Mr    President,    it   is 
with  a  sense  of  true  satisfaction  that  I 
rise   in   support   of    H  R     8298.    the   New 
Mexico  Wilderne.v.  Act    This  bill  culmi- 
nates 9  years  of  etTort  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest    Service     environment.il    groups 
mininK.  timber    and  srazinw  interesUs,  a 
large  number  of  individuals  in  mv  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  more  recently,  In  the 
last  2   years  it  represents  the  combned 
efforts  of  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
the  New  Mexico  delegation    and  our  re- 
,^pectlve    staffs     This    bill    represents    a 
compromise  on  S  2J6I.  which  passed  the 
Senate    on    September    30.    and    which 
faced  an  uncertain  future  m  the  House 
However,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico   and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands    the  New 
Mexico  delegation  has  been  able  to  com- 
plete a  3-day  field  inspection  of  mast  of 
the    areas    proposed    for    wilderness    or 
wilderness  study,  and  to  on^-e  aKain  meet 
with  the  interested  parties  at   10  ditT>'r- 
cnt  locations  In  New  Mexico  to  discus>; 
the  particulars  of  each  area  The  Inspec- 
tion trip  was  completed  on  November  11. 
and   since   then    I   ha\e   worked   closel\ 
with  the  rest  of  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion   the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  and  the  Governor,  to  develop  the 
consensus  bill  H  R   8298   before  us  today 
Hearin«s  on  the  New  Mexico  wilderness 
de.signatlons    were    held    by    Chairman 
Bumpers  and  myself  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Park.s  Recreation   and  Renewable 
Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  May  29    1980 
This  bill  IS  unique  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  produced  it    It  was  devel- 
oped bv   the  Governors  office,  environ - 
ment.il  Rroups.  minin«.  Rrazing  and  tim- 
ber interests,  all  working  together  with 
the  congres.sional  delegation 

The  jo.nt  etTorts  of  the  delegation  have 
produced  a  good  bill  which  will  clear  up 
a  lot  of  uncertainties  In  mv  opinion  it 
IS  balanced,  and  I  commend  Congress- 
man LiMAN  for  his  effort  in  getting  it 
throui;h  the  House. 

There  are  no  objections  I  know  of  to 
the  provisions  of  H  R  8298  Most  of 
these  provisions  have  either  cleared  the 
Senate  previously  or  are  acceptable 

I  offer  the  following  deta'led  explana- 
tion of  the  changes  agreed  to  by  the 
delegation,  the  Governor  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  l-ands 

APACHE    KID    WlLDEHNrss 

The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  wilderness 
of  40,000  acres,  whereas  H  R  8298  de>^^ig- 
nates  a  wilderness  of  a'^oroxim'tteiy 
45  000  acres  During  the  field  inspection 
tour  of  th's  area,  it  was  determined, 
based  on  local  public  input,  that  the 
wilderness  boundary  should  be  located 
further  south  than  the  Senate  originally 
proposed  In  order  to  incorporate  th" 
high  peaks  in  the  area  as  well  as  the 
spectacular  scenery  in  Indian  Creek  and 
along  Skeleton  Ridge. 

C«UCC3    BASIN 

Not  Included  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  this  18.000-acre  area  represents  a 
type  of  terrain  and  vegetative  mixes  not 
generally  found  m  other  comnonents  of 
the  wtlderne.ss  svstem  An  intense  fire  m 
the  1880s  burned  over  a  large  basin  re- 
sulting m  the  current  grass-covered  hills. 


deep  canyons  and  asi)en  forests  With 
small  patches  of  spruce  Its  relatively 
"open  ■  terrain  affords  spectacular  views 
ol  distant  high  mountains  m  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  and  makes  the  area 
highh  suited  for  primitive  recreation 
The  wilderness  boundar'.  is  drawn  to  ex- 
clude mo.sl  areas  of  existing  motorized 
use  and  several  existing  Inestock  water 
impoundments  and  improvements 

The  agreement  to  include  the  area  m 
wilderness  was  made  with  the  specific 
understanding  by  Congress  that  wilder- 
ness designation  will  not  interfere  with 
the  construction  of  additional  fencing 
authorized  for  the  area  in  the  current 
allotment  management  plan  and  with 
further  understanding  that  wilderness 
V  ill  not  require  any  reduction  in  the  po- 
tential numbers  of  animal  unit  months 
'AUMs'  assigned  to  the  area  in  the 
existing  allotment  management  plan 
on  K   wiintRNrss   *D:in<'Ns 

The  substitute  revised  the  Senate  pro- 
po.sal  in  the.se  areas  First  some  5  000 
acres  were  deleted  north  of  Beaver  Points 
and  the  north  end  of  the  area  to  allow 
for  Umber  harvest  if  the  Forest  Service 
determines  this  is  appropriate  Second, 
some  10,000  acres  were  added  to  protect 
the  unique  Sapello  Box  Canyon  with  its 
spectacular  rock  formations  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  scenic  watershed  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Gila  River,  as  well 
as  land:^  withm  the  existing  Gila  Primi- 
tive Area  which  lie  along  the  highway 
into  the  GUa  Cliff  Dwellings  National 
Monument  These  additions  were  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  by  the  Forest 
Service 

The  final  additions  comprise  rugged 
terrain  along  the  .southwest  boundary  of 
the  area  These  additions  total  some 
7.000  acre-^  and  contain  rock  formations 
which  the  Forest  Service  believes  posse.ss 
■extraordinary  wilderness  characteris- 
tics The  additions  will  also  provide  a 
better  wilderness  boundary  location  on 
identiflat:le  topographic  features  and 
save  the  Forest  Service  considerable  ex- 
t)ense  in  surveying  and  Identifying  a 
wilderness  boundary 

PEct^s    iAii:;tR,Ni:ss   AoniTi<<NS 

The  substitute  deletes  approximate!.. 
9.000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  end  of 
the  area  for  its  timber  potential,  and 
12.000  acres  in  a  long  finger  of  Forest 
Service  recommended  wilderness  addi- 
tions to  the  east  of  the  Santa  Fe  munic- 
ipal watersheds  Recent  mineral  surveys 
m  this  area  have  revealed  a  good  com- 
mercial potential  for  several  minerals 
including  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  Lands 
in  this  area  that  He  within  the  Santa  Fe 
municip<\l  watershed  were  left  within  the 
wilderness  proposal  and  s^me  6.000  acres 
of  additional  lands  which  the  Forest 
Service  had  recommended  for  further 
planning"  were  added  to  round  out 
wilderne.ss  protection  of  the  upper  Santa 
Fe  River  watershed  Congre.ss  is  aware 
that  th"  Santa  Fe  mun'cipal  watershed 
IS  currently  clo.sed  to  public  entry,  and  a 
provision  was  inc  irforated  in  the  substi- 
tute to  insure  that  wilderness  designa- 
tion with'n  the  watershed  will  not  inter- 
fere with  this  closure  or  with  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  the  watershed 


LATim     PEAK     WILDERNESS 

The  substitute  adds  some  5,000  acres 
to  the  proixxsed  wilderness  of  20,000 
acres  The  addition  was  recommended  for 
wilderness  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
contains  the  beautiful  Heart  Lake  and 
scenic  Ijkke  Fork  Creek  drainage,  which 
IS  the  most  heavily  used  approach  to  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
projjosal  As  in  the  Senate  bill,  lands  con- 
taining some  commercial  timber  east  of 
the  Rito  Claro  are  excluded  from  wilder- 
ness 

WHEELEK    PEAK     ADDITIONS 

The  substitute  restores  some  5.600 
acres  w hich  were  deleted  from  wilderness 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill  This  Sawmill 
Creek  area  abuts  lands  owned  by  the 
Taos  Pueblo,  and  the  Pueblo  has  re- 
quested wilderness  because  of  the  areas 
proximity  to  several  religious  sites  and 
to  preserve  its  importance  as  a  pristine 
watershed  In  addition,  the  Sawmill 
Creek  area  will  complement  the  diversity 
of  the  existing  wilderne.ss  with  lower  ele- 
vation lands  and  serve  to  spread  out  the 
very  high  primitive  recreation  use  which 
the  Wheeler  Peak  area  now  receives 

BiVE   iian(;e   pri.vitive   aria 

The  substitute  corrects  an  inadvertent 
error  in  the  Senate  bill  by  which  the  por- 
tion of  the  existing  Blue  Range  Primi- 
tive Area  in  Arizona  would  have  been 
repealed  The  designation  of  these  Ari- 
zona lands  will  presumably  be  addressed 
in  future  legislation  pertaining  to  RARE 
II  lands  in  Arizona 

WlLIlER.Vrss    STVDY     AREAS 

The  bill  designates  six  wlldernes,s  study 
areas  Three  of  these  areas— Bunk  Rob- 
inson. Hell  Hole,  and  Whitmlre  Can- 
von— lie  adjacent  to  RARE  II  lands  In 
Arizona  which  were  identified  lor  "fur- 
ther planning  ■  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
It  was  agreed  that  the  New  Mexico  lands 
should  undergo  further  wilderness  study 
so  as  not  to  have  their  wilderness  con- 
sideration limited  to  the  arbitrary  State 
line  which  runs  through  the  areas 

The  lyjvver  San  Francisco  Wilderness 
Study  Area  of  the  Senate  bill  was  re- 
tained but  was  reduced  in  size  from  25,- 
700  to  8.800  acres  The  8  800 -acre  study 
area  of  the  substitute  was  recommended 
for  wilderness  by  the  President  but  wil- 
derness study  was  deemed  more  appro- 
priate by  Congress  in  order  to  allow  time 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  motorized  ve- 
hicle use  on  the  wildlife  and  terrain  in 
this  scenic  river  canyon 

During  the  field  inspection  tour  con- 
siderable sentiment  was  expressed  to 
split  the  substitute's  proposed  46  000- 
acre  Columbine-Hondo  Wilderness 
Study  Area  with  the  approximate  wejt- 
ern  two-thirds  going  into  wildernes- 
and  lands  east  of  Gold  Hill  dropping  into 
nonwilderncss  However,  mineral  surveys 
in  the  area  are  still  ongoing,  and  it  was 
determined  that  additional  time  was 
needed  to  assess  the  mineral  potential 
before  a  final  wilderness  decision  is 
reached  The  substitute,  therefore,  leg- 
islates the  Forest  Service's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  area  undergo  further  wil- 
derness studv 

On  the  Texas -New  Mexico  border,  the 
substitute  designates  a  21.000-acre  Gua- 
dalupe Escarnment  Wilderne.ss  Study 
Area    Although   this  area,   which   links 
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Carlsbad  Caverns  and  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains Nationai  Parks,  was  recommenaed 
for  wilderness  by  the  Forest  Service,  It 
was  agreed  that  further  wilderness  study 
Is  a  preferable  designation  at  this  time. 
Wilderness  study  will  allow  time  to  de- 
termine whether  the  area  has  a  high  po- 
tential for  oil  and  gas. 

surricnxNCT  lancdacb 
The  suCDclency  language  Ls  essentially 
the  same  formula  which  was  contained 
In  Senate-  or  House-passed  legislation 
pertaining  to  RARE  n  lands  in  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  and  Alaska,  ihe  eaecks  of 
this  formula  are  thoroughly  discussed  in 
House  Report  96-1223  and  Senate  Report 
96-914.  However,  the  substitute  departs 
from  the  previous  language  in  that  lands 
Identified  by  the  Forest  Service  In  RARE 
n  for  "further  planning"  are  released 
from  that  designation.  As  such,  these 
lands,  unless  specifically  designated  for 
wilderness  or  for  wilderness  study  by 
H.R  8298,  will  not  undergo  further  wil- 
derness review  until  "second  generation" 
forest  land  management  plants  are  de- 
veloped in  the  1990's,  when  they  will 
again  be  reviewed.  If  appropriate. 

GEAZIMO 

Grazing  within  the  wilderness  and 
wilderness  additions  in  the  substitute 
will,  as  with  all  other  nationai  forest  wil- 
derness areas,  be  governed  subject  to  the 
guidelines  contained  in  House  Report 
96-617.  These  guidelines  have  already 
been  Implemented  by  the  Forest  Service. 

n>I    MANAGKMKNT 

Fire  manaigement  within  the  wilder- 
ness and  wilderness  additions  of  this 
legislation  should  be  in  accordance  with 
secton  4id)(l)  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
Further  congressional  guidance  on  this 
Issue  can  be  found  on  page  37  of  House 
Report  96-540.  This  guidance  should  be 
applied  to  the  New  Mexico  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Bruce 
King,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  has  sent  me  a  telegram  In  sup- 
port of  the  New  Mexico  Wilderness  Act, 
as  It  passed  the  House  on  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1980.  The  full  text  of  this  mes- 
sage follows: 

DiAt  SiNATOt  DoMCNici:  Th*  current  sta- 
tu* of  wilderness  legUlatlon  for  New  Mexico 
forest  areas  has  been  discussed  with  me  My 
support  of  the  Senates  version  of  this  legls- 
l»tion  continues  with  the  compromise  de- 
veloped with  Congressman  Selberllng  and  his 
staff.  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  sensitive 
nature  of  this  subject.  Please  convey  to  Con- 
gressman Sleberllng  my  appreciation  of  his 
willingness  to  yield  to  recognition  of  the  level 
of  compromise  which  the  Senate  version 
contained.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  Committee's  version  includes  a  net 
Increase  of  approximately  30,000  acres  to  the 
amount  included  in  the  Senate  version. 
Thanks  for  your  help  In  the  total  operation. 
l*t  me  know  if  further  input  would  be 
helpful 

Sincerely, 

BaucK  Kino. 

Governor, 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

nUe  n  of  H.R.  8298  Is  identical  to  my 
bUl.  s  2364,  which  passed  the  Senate 
September  25,  1980,  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  enter  into  a  land  use  agree- 
ment with  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology  to  establish  the 


Langmulr  Research  Site  in  the  Magda- 
lena  Mountains  near  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Is  the  site  of  a  great  deal 
of  research  In  the  atmospheric  and  as- 
tronomical sciences.  In  addition  to  the 
laboratories  operated  by  New  Mexico 
State  University,  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  New  Mexico  Tech,  two  national 
observatories,  the  Sacramental  Peak  So- 
lar Observatory,  and  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory,  conduct  active 
research  in  my  SUte.  F\irthermore.  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology  has  operated  the  Langmulr 
Laboratory  on  South  Baldy  Mountain  for 
several  years. 

This  bill  Is  not  simply  a  statement  In 
support  of  current  research  programs, 
nor  simply  for  their  protectlcxi.  New 
Mexico  has  a  unique  natiUTil  resource  of 
great  value  to  our  Nation's  astronomical 
sciences.  Several  of  the  high  mountains 
in  my  State  are  Ideally  suited  for  future 
scientific  research.  Also,  these  sites  hold 
the  promise  of  remaining  relatively  free 
from  light  pollution,  which  Is  one  of  the 
major  problems  plaguing  many  of  the 
Nation's  observatories. 

New  Mexico  ofTers  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  major  scientific  groups  to  make 
use  of  the  Impressive  list  of  facilities 
available.  Such  projects  not  only  bring 
scientific  talent  to  our  State,  but  also  add 
to  our  national  scientific  prestige. 

Since  the  spring  of  1978,  researchers 
from  the  Langmulr  Laboratory  and 
members  of  the  wilderness  study  com- 
mittee have  explored  a  number  of  alter- 
natives for  the  research  site.  This  legis- 
lation contains  carefully  worded  provi- 
sions which  meet  the  needs  of  both  scien- 
tists and  the  concerns  of  conservation- 
ists. The  research  site  will  foster  high 
altitude  research,  while  protecting  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  nationai  forest 
lands  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Title  III  of  this  b  11  passed  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  2261  on  September  30.  1980. 
This  legislation  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  reimburse 
Albert  and  Eulia  Rodriguez  for  improve- 
ments to  land  removed  from  them.  This 
bill  reimburses  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
home. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
as  S  539  on  December  20,  1979. 

In  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  amend  the 
contract  between  the  Vermejo  Con- 
servancy District  and  the  United  States 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Vermejo  Con- 
servancy District  of  its  remaining  repay- 
ment obligation  under  the  current  con- 
tract, as  well  as  other  penalties  or  oth- 
er assessments  or  costs,  including  in- 
terest, which  may  have  become  due  or 
owing  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

It  transfers  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest to  the  project  facilities  back  to  the 
conservancy  district,  except  that  the 
Vermejo  Conservancy  District,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  facilities  of  the 
Vermejo  reclamation  project  for  the 
benefit  of  all  authorized  pro'ect  users 
and  In  accordance  with  authorized  pur- 
poses. 

The  Vermejo  project  was  authorized 
in  1950  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


and  completed  within  5  years.  Since  1966 
the  district  has  not  been  able  to  repay 
the  debt  and  there  are  no  immediate 
prospects  of  it  being  able  to  since  the 
quantity  of  water  that  was  to  have  been 
available  to  irrigate  the  crops  has  con- 
sistently fallen  extremely  short.  All  the 
delinquency  assessments  and  penalties 
are  canceled.  Provision  is  made  for  re- 
payment when  and  if  water  becomes 
available. 

The  title  V  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
Identical  to  8.  3091,  which  was  reported 
in  the  Senate,  November  17,  1980,  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Hearings  were  held  Septem- 
ber 11,  1980. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  certain 
revisions  to  the  boundary  of  Chaco  Can- 
yon Nationai  Monument  and  redesig- 
nate the  monument  as  a  nationai  his- 
torical park.  It  will  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  certain  out- 
lying archeological  sites  representative 
of  the  prehistoric  Chacoan  culture  in  the 
San  Juan  Bs^in  of  New  Mexico 

Archeological  research  of  the  past 
decade  has  provided  evidence  that  the 
prehistoric  Chacoan  culture  may  have 
been  the  most  highly  organized  and  far- 
reaching  culture  of  Its  time  on  this  con- 
tinent north  of  Mexico.  The  Chacoan 
cultural  system  grew  to  Include  at  least 
80  communities  spread  throughout  a 
30,000-square-mlle  region.  All  of  these 
communities  may  have  been  linked  by 
an  extensive  road  system  emanating 
from  the  massive  masonr>'  structures  of 
Chaco  Canyon, 

Development  of  the  San  Juan  basins 
important  natural  resources  will  not  be 
hindered  by  the  preservation  of  the 
archeological  integrity  of  the  area.  The 
Chacoan  resources  of  the  San  Juan  basin 
can  be  protected  and  preserved,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  current 
landowners  to  the  traditional  use  of 
their  properties  can  be  respected. 

Cooperation  of  all  agencies,  individ- 
uals and  commodity  producers  within 
the  basin  Is  needed  to  insure  a  balance 
among  uses  to  assure  environmental  pro- 
tection and  resource  availability.  This 
cooperation  is  already  in  evidence  today. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  continuing  this  coopera- 
tion among  the  diverse  interests  of  the 
archeological  and  academic  communi- 
ties, the  energy  producing  Interests,  the 
Involved  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the 
Navajo  Nation,  and  Individual  New- 
Mexicans. 

In  anticipate  this  bill  will  result  in  a 
national  model  of  what  can  be  achieved 
by  diverse  interests  working  together  for 
mutual  benefit. 

This  legislation  redesignates  Chaco 
Canyon  National  Monument  as  an  his- 
torical park  and  adds  13,020  acres  to  the 
contiguous  park  boundary,  for  a  new- 
total  of  33,989  su^res. 

It  establishes  33  outlving  archeological 
protection  sites  throughout  the  San 
Juan  Basin,  a  unique  designation,  of 
8.771  acres. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  a  joint  management  plan  among 
the  National  Park  Service.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
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lur  the  mannRpment  and  protection  oi 

lIlOM'   Sltl'S 

It  i)io\ ides  for  llu-  roiiii)alible  develop- 
ment of  the  cnernv  resources  of  ilie  Sun 
Juan  Hasni  nt  the  same  tune  protecting 
tlie  iir(  heuloxieal  sites 

llie  National  Hark  SerMco  has  the 
ari'henk)t;iral  uuerprctation  responsi- 
bility lor  thoM'  sites  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Maiianenr.  nt  and  Bureau  ol  Indiin 
AfTuirs  anil  the  t-tatc  of  New  Mexico  lo- 
kieiher  have  res-onsibilily  for  all  other 
phases  of  manauemenl.  arrorduiK  to 
current  niana^;emeiit  responsibilities,  us 
outlined  m  the  lomt  management  plan 

It  pro\ides  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  authority  and  direction  to 
establish  a  pool  of  lease  lands  for  ex- 
change for  privately  held  leases  on  those 
lands  beiuK  acquired  for  the  historical 
park 

The  coninuttce  has  reported  S  3091 
and  Senate  Reiorl  96-1019  details  the 
legislative  history  of  this  bill. 

Title  VI  of  this  bill  establishes  the 
Salinas  National  Monument.  It  has  pre- 
viously passed  the  House  and  I  know  of 
no  nbiection  to  Its  provisions 

Three  ancient  ruins  are  beiiiR  con- 
solidated into  the  Salinas  National  Mon- 
ument  They  are 

Gran  Ouivira  National  Monument,  the 
laicest,  lying  south  of  Mountninair. 

Quaral  State  Park  north  of  Mountaln- 
uir   and  Abo  State  Park,  to  the  west 

This  newly  designated  national  mon- 
ument will  be  under  the  direction  and 
inanaKement  of  the  National  Park 
Service 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  H  R  8298 
represents  a  consensus  of  all  parties  in- 
volved, and  I  am  pleased  we  were  able 
to  work  out  this  compromise  with  our 
colleau'ues  from  the  House 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend roncressman  Seiberi.inc,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  for  his  dillRent  efTorts  on  behalf 
of  the  New  Mexico  Wilderness  Act  I  am 
Rrateful  that  he  would  take  time  from 
his  busy  schedule  to  visit  mv  State  and 
obtain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  wil- 
derness area  proposals  I  also  v^tsh  to 
thank  Southwestern  Regional  Forester 
Oene  Hassell  for  his  hospitality  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  congressional  party 
during  this  wilderness  field  review 

Flnallv  Mr  President,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H  R  8J98  by  the  Senate  as  being 
in  the  best  Interests  of  New  Mexico  and 
this  Nation 

Mr  SCHMITT  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  ask  mv  distinguished  senior  colleague 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  bill 
and  the  a.ssoclated  measures  that  have 
been  attached  to  it  He  and  Representa- 
tive LriAN  and  the  late  Representative 
Harold  Runnels  and  I  worked  throu'.'h- 
out  tno.st  of  this  vear  in  close  coopera- 
tion as  Senator  LKjmenii  i  has  indicated 
wiUi  every  interest  that  po.ssibly  could 
have  been  iiuohed,  not  only  m  the  over- 
all issue  of  wilderness  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  each  specific  proposed  wilder- 
ness area — those  that  were  considered 
by  the  Forest  Service  initially,  tliose  that 
were  considered  and  proposed  by  the 
White  House,  those  which  finally  became 
part  of  the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  those 
that  became  part  of  the  compromise 
legislation  we  have  before  us  toda\ 


Tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  MexK  o  was  a  stroni;  and  mtrii- 
mental  part  ol  this  wliole  proce.s,s,  am! 
williout  Ills  leadership  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously if  we  could  hive  gone  as  far  as 
we  have  or  even  have  reached  the  com- 
promises that  have  been  possible  I  thank 
him  for  his  association  with  respect  to 
this  measure,  and  I  uni  sure  we  will  be 
assor-iated  with  nianv  others  alont'  a 
similar  vein 

Mr  DOMLNICI  Mr  President  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  kind  words  that 
Senator  Schmitt  has  spoken  in  my  be- 
half, but,  efiually  as  important.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  also  has  commendid 
the  various  people  and  institutions  that 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  bill  to 
fruition 

I  say  this  with  all  sincerity  to  Sena- 
tor S<HMiTT  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
have  completed  a  wilderness  bill  as  good 
as  ih's  Without  his  interest  his  input 
and  the  many  hours  he  spent  particu- 
larly the  last  efTort.  In  which  he  actually 
went  out  and  visited  almost  every  one 
of  the  sites  When  it  got  down  tfi  going 
out  and  visiting  these  area.s  with  his 
understanding  of  thear  geological  sig- 
nificance for  uses  other  thin  wilder- 
ness, and  the  various  kinds  of  multiple 
uses  alx)ul  which  people  are  concerned, 
I  believe  that  with  his  insight  and 
his  knowledge  of  natural  resources,  we 
have  contributed  to  an  excellent  bill 

I  th'nk  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  no  way  this  kind  of  bill  will 
please  everyone  There  will  be  those  who 
will  sny  it  IS  too  much  wllderne.s.s,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  say  it  is  not 
enough  There  are  other  users  who  do 
not  think  we  should  have  added  any 
wilderness 

I  hope  the  Senator  agrees  that  we  real- 
ly did  the  very  best  and  we  tried  very 
hard,  and  I  believe  we  succeeded  from 
the  standpoint  of  not  locking  up  any 
wilderness  better  suited  to  multiple  use, 
that  we  really  are  concerned,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment and  use,  that  we  did  our  very  best 
in  terms  of  our  cattlemen  and  their  con- 
cerns about  the  multiple-use  implications 
as  they  apply  to  them  and  the  wilderness 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  there 
in  terms  of  new  regulations  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  1  know  But  I  believe  that,  for 
these  particular  areas  we  have  done  the 
very  best,  and  I  hjpe  he  will  concur  In 
that 

Mr    SCHMITT    I  certainly  do  concur. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  had  to  give  final 
credit  for  creating  an  atmosphere  mak- 
ing po-sibie  the  compromise  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  passed  it  wuiikl  be  to  the  peo- 
ple who  participated  m  the  tour  we  made 
with  Representative  SriBERiiNC  Those 
people,  as  the  Sei.ator  ki.ows,  have  an 
extraordinarily  special  relationship  with 
the  land  part  cularlv  in  northern  New 
Mex.co,  but  also  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Stale  They  were  able  to  articulate  to 
the  Representative  and  his  stafT  in  ways 
far  beyond  our  ability.  Just  what  that 
special  relationship  was  and  how  It  poe , 
back  centur.Ci  in  many  cases  and  is 
closely  tied  to  the  land  and  the  use  of 
t'^,e  land  These  kinds  of  (oncessioiis  and 
these  kinds  of  comproml'^es  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  not  onlv  the 


local  economv  but  also  a  way  ol  life  that 
thee  peojde  (ieeph    lx"lie\e  ill 

I  feel  \<,e  u(  re  successful  111  creatiiig  a 
frameuorK  in  winch  that  was  possible 
Although  the  final  results  as  the  Seiialor 
has  indicated,  are  not  satisfactory  to 
everyone  I  belie\e  they  are  satisfa(tor\ 
to  the  overall  interests  of  the  .'^tate  ol 
New  Me,\ico 

Mr  DOMLNICl  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  I,  too  belie\e  that  those  people 
who  understand  ttie  subject  and  who  ex- 
pressed their  views  very  siH'cifically 
Wi're  tremendnuslv  hel|iful  m  the  final 
waning  days  of  this  compromise  process 
Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  closini;  conuiient  ab  )ut  wil- 
derness in  general 

I  qreatly  apprenate  ihe  intuition  nncl 
knowledge  that  the  Senator  has  gaii.en 
about  this  wilderness  concep!  in  the  feu 
years  he  has  been  here  I  liojie  that 
Congresses  in  the  future  will  take  a  look 
at  whether  or  not  there  are  wavs  to  pre- 
serve the  basic  wilderness  rjiialities  with- 
out being  so  restrictive  of  some  of  the 
other  uses 

I  believe  that  In  many  Instances— I  am 
referring  to  continuation  of  cattle  grii/- 
ing.  feeding,  and  watering — we  have 
been  so  restrictive  that  it  is  all  or  noth- 
ing, either  or:  and  as  a  result,  we  have 
these  confrontations  that  do  not  have  to 
exist  txMween  users 

We  also  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
management  of  wilderness  from  the 
standpoint  of  fire  protection  and  exces- 
sive timber  fall  Sooner  or  later,  we  will 
have  to  find  time  for  these  kind,s  of 
things  in  this  institution  and  not  just 
deal  with  something  because  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  law  which  mav  have  been 
\erv  salutary  and  helpful  when  Clinton 
B  Anderson,  our  predecessor  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years,  first  came  up  with 
the  concept  for  a  much  smaller  total 
area  in  wilderne-ss  than  we  have  today 
Its  flexibility  is  very  much  In  question 
today,  its  rlglditv  as  a  management  tool 
It  is  something  that  has  to  be  looked  at. 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  comment  on 
that  because  I  believe  he  has  some  very 
good  ideas 

Mr   SCHMITT   I  thank  the  Senator 

I  believe  thrit  the  key  to  understand- 
ing the  basic  problem  we  face  in  wilder- 
ness particularly  in  the  lower  48  States 
is  that  the  wilderness  of  the  past  is  no 
more:  that  the  areas  we  are  attempting 
to  preserve  as  wilderness  are  too  small 
for  the  wilderness  to  protect  Itself.  A 
hundred  vears  ago  there  were  vast  areas 
in  which  a  fire  could  occur  or  underbrush 
could  grow  up  and  choke  out  the  wild- 
life as  well  as  the  grass  and  the  wilder- 
ness eventually  would  heal  itself  It  was 
big  enough  to  do  that  in  terms  of  area 

Now.  however  in  protecting  a  small 
area,  we  actuallv  rnn  contribute  to  its 
destruction  In  the  Wheeler  Peak  area  of 
New  Mexico,  we  have  seen  the  influx  of 
[people  who  want  to  eniov  that  area, 
reach  such  proportions  that  they  actually 
are  contributing  to  its  destruction,  just 
in  their  numbers. 

In  the  Gila  Wilderness,  the  first  wil- 
derness so  designated  in  the  United 
States  we  have  .seen  areas  where  the 
curtailment  of  outgrazing  has  rontrib- 
'itert  to  the  growth  of  underbrush    which 
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in  turn  is  contributing  to  extraordinary 
fire  damage  I  am  afraid  that  when  the 
next  fire  cycle  occurs  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years,  we  will  run  a  risk  of  losing  the 
ma,ior  portions  of  that  area. 

In  the  Pecos  Wilderness  another  beau- 
tiful area  of  north-central  New  Mexico. 
we  have  dead-fall  that  is  contributing  to 
disease,  and  because  of  overrestrictive 
regulations  we  cannot  go  in  and  cut  the 
dead-fall  out  for  firewood  In  the  tradi- 
tional wood  gathering  activities  of  many 
New  Mexicans,  we  have  seen  restriction 
to  the  point,  in  terms  of  use  of  modern 
equipment,  that  it  t>ecomes  almost  an. 
impo,ssible  task  to  conduct  the.se  tradi- 
tional activities 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  seeing 
poachers  from  surrounding  Slates  com- 
ing m  and  taking  out  large  amounts  of 
firewood  because  the  Forest  Service  does 
not  have  the  personnel  to  supervise  that 
pariu  ular  activity  and  make  sure  that  it 
IS  done  legally 

All  these  problems  are  coming  to  the 
fore  because  we  have  designated  wilder- 
ness, and  we  are  beginning  to  see  what 
roniijromises  are  gomi,;  to  be  required 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  groups  which 
are  strongly  advocating  the  designation 
of  wilderness  areas  also  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  going  to  take  good,  com- 
mon.sen.se  management,  some  of  which 
can  be  economical  m  terms  of  its  return 
to  local  communities  m  order  to  protect 
the  wilderness  itself 

Tlie  Senator  makes  an  excellent  point, 
and  I  hope  the  next  Congress  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  very  system- 
atic and  commonsense  way, 

Mr  DOMENICI  And  .some  of  this  com- 
monsrn,se  management  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  oversight  and  perhaps  some 
changes  in  the  law- 
Mr  SCHMITT  Although  tlie  law  prob- 
ably contains  the  e.ssential  elements  of 
multi)ie-use  maijagment  m  jirotection 
of  the  wilderne.ss  as  well  as  protection  of 
local  economies,  the  interpretations  of 
that  law  have  built  up  a  body  of  regula- 
tory and  judicial  law  that  may  make  it 
necessary  to  go  in  and  clarify  exactly 
what  Congress  meant  in  those  provislon.s. 
That  Is  something  we  must  work  on. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
that 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  and  iJassagc  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  (RR  8298 >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


'The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  m  the  Record  of  September  22, 
1980  beginning  at  page  26485  > 

I-P    AMINOMFNT     NO       IBM 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
amendment  of  Die  House  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment,  which  I  .send  to  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  slate  the  amendment 

The  a.ssistanl  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  We?!  Virjiuila  (Mr  Rob- 
fRT  C  Byrdi  propjscs  an  uiiprimed  amend- 
ment numbered  181 1 


BANKRUPTCY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
on  behalf  of  Mr  DeConcini.  I  ask  the 
t-hair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
''"°'P„^he  House  of  Representatives  on 
o  658 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S,  658' 
to  correct  technical  errors  clarify  and 
make  mnor  substantive  changes  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-598, 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
readme  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

object. on.  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike   oiii    all    after    t!ie    enacting    clause 

and  insert 

TiTLt.   I      AMENDMENTS   To   TITLE    II    OF 
THE   UNITED  STATES   CODE 
Section  1     lai    Section   101i2/iDi   of  title 

I I  of  the  United  Stateh  Code  is  r.mcnded  by 
striking     out      'or     all"     Inimrd'alely     after 

business  ', 
lb)   Section    IOKBmBi    of  title   11    of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended   by  sinking 
out   the   colon   at   the   end   ihcreof   and   In- 
serting a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof 

(CI    Section    lOlOiiB)    of   title   11    of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
348idi,      502(e)(2)."      immediately      after 
■  .section  ■ 

(di  Section  101(14i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  bv  inserting 
and"  Imemdlately  after  "trust", 
lei  Section  loii24i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  inserting  "stock- 
broker" in   lieu  thereof 

(f)  Section  101(261  (Bi  of  lllle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(li  In  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "the 
kind  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of 
this  paragraph:  and"  and  inserting  "a  kind 
specined  m  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  this 
paragraph;  or"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  clause  dli.  by  striking  out  "sepa- 
rate" each  place  it  appears  and  inserilng 
"nonpartnershlp  ■  In  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  "the  kind  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (ill"  and  inserting  "a  kind  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A|(i)  or  (A)(ll) "  in 
lieu    thereof 

(g)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35), 
(.36).  (37).  (38),  (S9l,  and  (40)  as  para- 
graph.s  (36).  (37).  (38).  (40).  (41).  and  (42) 
respectively:   and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph  (34)    the  following  new  paragraph 

"1 35)  'securities  clearing  aaency  mean.s 
perK'U  ThT  Is  re-"stered  bs  r  c'efiriir-  ni>encv 
under  section  17A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use  78q-I ) ,  or 
whose  business  Is  confined  to  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  of  a  clearing  a?ency  with 
res-ect  to  'exempied  securities'  as  defined  in 
section  3(12)  of  such  Act  (15  US  C.  78c  (12)  ) 
for  the  purposes  of  such  section  17A:  " 

(h)  Section  101  (36)  ( A)  (xil  i  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  so  redeslenated 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  the  subject  of 
a  registration  slalemenl"  and  inserting  "is 
required  to  be  the  subtect  of  a  registration 
statement"  in  lieu  thereof 

(1)  Section  101(361  (B)  (ill)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code    as  so  redesignated. 


IS  amended  by  striking  out    commoditv"  the 
second  place  il  appears 

(Jl  Section  101  (36  I  I  Bi  I  VI I  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  so  redesignated 
is  amended  — 

1 1  I  by  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  ixiir  of  subparagraph  lAi'  and  In- 
serting "ceriiflcaie  of  a  kind  specified  In 
subparagraph  iAmxid  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
(2)  by  sinking  out  "the  subject  of  such  a 
reglstraiio.-i  statement  and  inserting  "re- 
quired to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement    in  lieu  thereof 

<k)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  138'  as  so  redesig- 
nated  the  .'ollowing  new  paragraph 

"i3bi  Slate  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  who  may  be  a  debtor  under  chapter 
9  of  this  title 

i\>  Section  101. 41,  of  lllle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  a.v  so  redesignated  is 
tmended  to  read  as  follows 

"(41 )  'stockbroker   means  person— 
"(A|     uiih    respect    to    which    there    is    a 
customer,  as  de.'-.ned   in  section   741   or   this 
lllle    and 

"(B)    that    IS  engaged  m   the  business  of 
eflectlng  trarisactions  m  securities — 
"(1)  for  the  account  of  others   or 
"(U)   witl'i  members  <..'.  the  general  public, 
from  or  for  such  person  s  own  account;  ", 

imi  Section  101(42/  of  tiue  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
leriing   ',  and"  in  lieu  thereof 

(n)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slater  Code  is  amended  by  adding  ai  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(43)  'United  States,  when  used  m  a 
geographical  sense,  includes  all  locations 
where  the  Judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
State;  extends  including  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  "" 

Src  2  Section  I02f8i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued '"  and  inserting  "contained  " 
in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  3.  la)  Section  103'c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""stockholder  and  inserting  "stock- 
broker" in  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  I03idi  of  title  11  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  Is  amended  by  sinking  out 
"exrept  with  respect  to  section' 746  (C  )  which 
applies  to  margin  payments  made  by  any 
debtor  to  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
coniract  merchant"". 

Sec  4.  lai  Subsections  (a)  (T) .  (b)  ( 1 ).  and 
(c)  I  1  )  of  section  108  of  title  i:  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting ""or  ■  m  lieu  thereof 

lb)  Subsections  .ai,  (b.  and  .  ci  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "non- 
bankruptc>  "■  Immediately  after  "applicable" 
and  immediately  after  ""entered  m  a' 

(ci  Section  Iijeiai  of  tltie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  person  to  whose  rights  the  trustee  suc- 
ceeds." irr.mediatelv  after  '"debtor" 

(d)  Section  108  c  i  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

I  a  I  Inserting  after  'bankruptcy  court  "  the 
following  ""Or  for  taking  other  collection 
action,  including  levy,", 

(b)  Adding  a  new  subsection  ( d  i  to  read 
as  follows 

"'(d)  If  applicable  law  or  an  agreement 
suspends  the  period  of  limitation  for  assess- 
ing a  tax  liability  of  the  debtor  as  of  the 
commencement  of  a  case  \mder  this  title, 
such  suspension  shall  not  expire  before  90 
days  following  the  earlier  of — 

"f  1 1  termination  or  exDiration  of  the  stav 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2 1    the  date    determined  under  sections 
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3e2ib)l8)  »nd  505ic)  of  this  title  »fter 
which  asscssmrtit.  of  such  tax  liability  is 
permuted  " 

(c)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (ei  to  read 
as  follows 

"(e)  If  applicable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
nilng  a  petition  or  otherwise  comrnennnK' 
an  action  In  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
or  In  a  similar  Judicial  or  administrative 
forum  under  State  or  local  law  and  If  anv 
•uch  act  Is  stayed  under  section  362  of  this 
title,  such  period  shall  not  expire  t>efore  60 
days  after  termination  or  expiration  of  the 
stay  with  respect  to  any  such  petition  or 
action  " 

Sec  5  lai  Section  lOOiai  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Oxle  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  the  United  States."  the  first  place  It 
appears 

ibi  Section  100(  o  i  5  i  i  Di  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  strlklnK 
out  "preference  '  and  Insertlnjt  "transfer  that 
la  avoidable  under  section  547  of  this  title" 
In  lieu  thereof 

(CI  Section  109idi  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Cod*  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  and  Inserting  "stockbroker"  in 
lieu  thereof 

Sir  6  Section  303ib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
"against  a  person     Immediately  after  "case" 

Sec  7  Section  30.! ,  J  .  .  2  i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Cixle  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "debtors  '  and  inserting  "debtor"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sir  8  Section  321  (bi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "a  case  and  inserting  "the  case"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  9  Section  322  ( b)  (I )  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
"required   to   be     Immediately   af'er  "bond" 

Sir  in  (»)  Section  32»5ni  nr  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
"of  this  rifle     Immediately  af'er  "7  or  11" 

I  bi  Section  326  d  i  "f  M'le  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(di  The  court  mav  denv  allowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  If  the  trustee  failed 
to  mHke  diligent  Inquiry  Into  facts  that 
wovild  permit  denial  of  allowance  under  sec 
tlon  328  r  1  of  this  title  or  with  knowledge 
of  such  farts  emploved  a  professional  person 
under  section  327  of  this  title" 

Sec  11  Section  328' a  i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  t)v  striking 
out  "unantlclpatable  and  inserting  "not 
capable  of  being  anticipated  '  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  12  lal  Section  329iai  of  title  1 1  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

ib»  Section  329ib)ili  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  inserting  "estate"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  13  Section  330(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(li  by  striking  out  'o  anv  parties  In  In- 
terest and  to  the  United  States  trustee":  and 

(3 1  In  paragraph  ill  by  striking  out 
"time  the  nature  the  extent  and  the  value 
of  such  services  and  Inserting  "nature,  the 
extent  the  value  of  such  services,  the  time 
spent  on  such  services  '  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  14  Section  326ia)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  not  in  excess  of  j 20  000.  and  one 
percent  on  anv  amount  In  excess  of  S50.000  " 

Sec  14A  Section  330ibi  of  title  11  of  the 
Unlte-1  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out     $20    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  »45  ' 

Sec  14B  Section  330  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Coie  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  ■ 

in  In  a  case  under  Chapter  13  of 
this  title  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
trustee  serving  In  the  case  shall  not  be  less 


than  »lo  per  month  during  the  administra- 
tion  of    the   plan 

Sec    15  Section  341  of  title  1  I  of  the  United 
Slates  CoJe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
i  341     Notice 

"There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  Is  ap- 
propriate Inrluding  notice  to  any  holder  of 
a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  relief  in 
a  case  under  this  title 

Se(  16  lal  Section  342  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"§  342  Meetings  of  creditors  and  equity 
security  holders 
lai  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of  this 
title,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  order 
Jor  relief  In  a  case  under  this  title,  there 
shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditors 

"(b)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors 

"  I  c  I  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  *ny 
equity  security  holders 

"Id)  The  court  may  not  preside  at.  and 
may  not  attend,  any  meeting  under  this 
section  " 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to  sections 
341  and  343  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

341  Notice 

342  Meetings  of  creditors  and  equity  secu- 

rity holders  " 

Sec  16  Section  343  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended   - 

111  by  striking  out  "341  lai "  and  inserting 
"342  '  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "examiner  the  las" 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "examine"  In 
lieu  thereof 

Sec-  17  Section  344  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  mav  be 
promulgated  bv  the  Attorney  General"  Im- 
mellalely  before  the  period 

Sec  18  Section  345  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"lo  All  entltlen  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  Invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  Invest  such  moneys  a.s  mav  be  re- 
quired under  this  section  " 

Sec  19  lai  Section  348ic»(2l  of  title  ll 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "operation"  and  Inserting  ■"cor- 
poration    In  lieu  thereof 

(bi  Section  3*6 iFi  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  "state  or 
local" 

(c)  Section  346ik)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  State-*  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  •  as  ad'usted  under  subsection  (Jt<5) 
of  this  'ec'lon  " 

(d)  Section  348(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
St%tes  Code  Is  amended  bv  «trlkn?  out  para- 
griphs  (3).   (4)     (51     (6).  and   (7) 

Sec  20  Section  347i»)  of  rule  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "undrr  chapter  129  of  title  28"  and  In- 
serting "under  section  735  of  title  31"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  21  Section  348ibi  of  title  11  of  the. 
United  States  Code  is  amenfed  bv  striking 
out  "means"  and  inserting  "refers  to"  In 
lieu  thereof 

Sec  22  Section  349ib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  paragraph  diiBi,  by  striking  out 
"533(1)  (21"  and  Inserting  "533(h)(2)"  In 
lieu  thereof,  and 

i2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"532(11(1)  and  inserting  "■533(h)  |2) "  In 
lieu  thereof 

Sec  23  Section  350(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stiles  Code  Is  amended  by  strlkln'? 
out    "a"   and  Inserting  "A"   In   lieu   thereof 

Sec  34  Section  381(11  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 


payment    or"    Immediately    after 


a     cash 
make 
Sec    35     la)    Section   363(a)    of  title   11   of 
the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended — 

ll)  by  inserting  "and  se-tlon  365  of  this 
title"  Immediately  after  ■of  this  section'^; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "action 
or"  Immediately  after  "other",   and 

(3)  m  paragraph   i3).  by  ln.sertlng  "or  lo 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate 
immediately  afier     estate"  the  second  place 
It  .ippe-irs 

i4i  In  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  "Court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Court  or  similar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  State  or  local  law.  con- 
cerning the  debtor  " 

I  bi  Section  362ib)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  — 

I  I)  In  paragraph  i3).  by  Inserting  ""or 
to  the  extent  that  such  act  Is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
547ieM3)  of  this  title"  Immedlatelv  after 
■■title': 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  ""or" 
following  "police"  and  Inserting  "and"^  In 
lieu  thereof 

1 3)     In    paragraph     i6) 
'  that  are     and   Inserting  ' 
thereof,    by    striking    out 
medlatelv  after  "forward' 
immedlatelv    before    the 


bv    8'rlklng    o\it 

"regarding"  In  lieu 

"commodity"    Im- 

.  and  by  Inserting 

semicolon    the   fol- 


(7) .  by  striking  our 
'■the  "  In  lieu  thereof 
■or"   the   last   place   It 


lowing  '■  or  under  subsection  lai  of  this 
section,  of  the  setoff  of  any  mutual  debt 
and  claim  of  a  commodity  broker,  forward 
contract  merchant  stockbroker  or  secvirl- 
tles  agency  aganlsl  the  debtor  for  a  margin 
payment  as  defined  In  section  741  or  section 
761  of  this  title  or  settlement  pavment 
arising  out  of  a  commodity  contract  as 
defined  In  section  761  of  this  title  forward 
contract  or  securities  contract,  as  defined 
In  section  741  of  this  title  agaln.st  cash  a 
security  or  other  property  held  by  such 
commodity  broker  forward  contract  mer- 
chant stockbroker,  or  securities  clearing 
agency  lo  margin  guarantee  or  secure  such 
commodity  contract,  forward  contract,  or 
securities  contract", 

i3i  In  paragraph 
"said"  and  Inserting 
and  by  striking  out 
appears; 

i4)  In  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof   and 

(5i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs 

"(9)  under  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  filing  of  any  continuation  sta"e- 
ment  or  the  renilnc  of  any  notice  of  a  Fed- 
eral tax  lien  req\ilred  bv  nonbankrup'rv 
law  properly  tiled  under  svirh  law  before  the 
dale  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  or 

"■(10)  under  subsection  lal  of  this  sec 
tlon.  of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable 
Instrument  and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and 
protesting  dishonor  of  such  an  instrument 

ic)  Section  362icii2iiB)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  State  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or"  In  lieu 
thereof 

id)  Section  362'di'2i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

111  by  Inserting  "under  subsection  la)  of 
this  section"  Immedlatelv  after  ■■property" 
the  first  place  It  appears,  and 

i2i  In  subparagraph  iBi  bv  Inserting  ■'In 
a  case  under  rhapter  11  of  this  title  or  to  an 
effective  plan  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of 
this  title  as  the  case  may  be  "  Immediately 
after   "reorganl/atlon  " 

(e)  Section  362ie)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  Prst  sentence  bv  Irusertlng  "the 
conclusion  of"  Immediately  after  "pending": 
and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  the  la.st  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follr^wlng  The 
court  shall  order  such  stav  continued  In  ef- 
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feet  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final  hear- 
ing under  subsection  idi  of  this  section  If 
there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
parly  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclaslon  of  such  final  hear- 
ing If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection  Is  a 
preliminary  hearing  then  s\ich  hearing  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  preliminary 
hearing  " 

if)    Section  3621  f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 

States    Code    Is    amended    by    striking    out 

The    and  inserting  "Upon  request  of  a  party 

in  miereat.  the  ".  and  by  inserting  "with  or  " 

immediately  after  "court 

Sec  36  lai  Section  363(ai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "whenever  acquired'  immediately 
after  "equivalents  and  by  Inserting  "and 
Includes  the  proceeds  products  offspring 
rents  or  profits  of  properly  .subpect  to  a 
security  tnterest  a«  provided  in  section  552 
ibi  of  this  title  whether  existing  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title'  immediately  after    Interest  " 

(b)  Section  363 1  bi  of  utle  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ib)  "  and  Inserting 
"lb)  ( 1 ) '   in  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowuig  new  paragraph : 

"(2i  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
section I  a)  o:  section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
lis  use  IBai  in  the  ca.'e  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then — 

I  A)  Notwlthst-andlng  subsection  (a)  of 
such  .section  such  notification  shall  be  given 
bv  the  trustee;  ajid 

iBi  notwithstanding  subsection  ibi  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  perlixl 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  re-eipi  of  such  noliricatlon,  unless  the 
court,  after  nonce  and  hearing,  orders 
otherwise  " 

ic)  Section  363(e)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  — 

til  by  inserting  with  or  without  a  hear- 
ing    immediately  after    court"  .  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
_  (di  Section  363if)i3i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strikini.; 
r>ut  such  interest  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  insertine,  nil  liens  on  such  prop- 
erty   in  lieu  thereof 

lei  Section  363(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Cixle  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  im- 
mediately before  and  inserting  ai  the  time 
of  ■  in  lieu  thereof 

If  I  Section  363iJ)  of  title  11  of  the  UnlLed 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  com- 
penation  and  inserting  ■compensation"  in 
lieu  thereof 

(gl  Section  363(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUles  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  if 
the  holder  and  Inserting  the  holder  of  such 
claim  may  bid  at  such  sale.  and.  if  such 
holder"  m  lieu  thereof 

ihi  Section  363ili  of  title  II  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended— 

ll)  by  striking  out  "conditions"  and  in- 
serting "condition"  in  lieu  thereof. 

i2i  by  striking  out  "a  taking  and  insert- 
ing  "or  the  taking"  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3l  by  striking  out  Interests"  and  Insert- 
ing "interest     in  lieu  thereof 

11 »  Section  363in)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended- 

il)  by  striking  out  ""void"  and  Inserting 
avoid    in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "voiding"  and  Insert- 
ing "avoiding"  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows  In  addition  to  anv  recovery  un- 
aer  the  preceding  sentence,  the  court"  mav 
?rani  ludgment  for  punitive  damages  lii 
■»vor  of  the  estate  and  against 
party  that  entered  Into  such 
:n  willful  disregard  of  this  subsection 

Ml  Section  363  of  title  II  of  the  United 
states  Code  is  amended  bv  adding  al  the  end 
'hereof  the   following  new  subsection 


iny   such 
an  agreement 


"(O)  In  any  hearing  under  this  section  — 
ll)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  ihe  ibsue  ol  adequate  protection,  and 

"i2i  the  entity  asserting  an  interest  In 
property  has  the  burden  of  prool  on  the  issue 
of  the  validity,  priority,  or  exient  of  iuch 
interest 

Sec  27  la)  Section  365(b)(2)(A)  of  title 
1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  or  an  insider"  Immediately  after 
the  debtor  ". 

(b)  Section  365icMl)(A)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  In- 
serting "an  entity  other  than  the  debior  or 
the  debtor  in  possession  "  m  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  such  contract  or  lease'  Immediately  be- 
fore   '.  whether'  . 

ici  Paragraphs  (Ij  and  (2i  of  section 
365  id  I  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "In"  and 
inserting  "NotwUhstanding  section  lOBib) 
of  this  title.  In  ■  in  lieu  thereof, 

(d)  Section  365idi(2l  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  subjert  to  the  court"s  approval,"  immedi- 
ately after  "trustee"  the  first  place  It 
appears 

lei  Section  365(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended — 

I  1 )    in  paragraph   1 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  "or 
lease     each   place   it   appears   and   inserting 
lease,  or  applicable  law     in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

i2)  in  paragraph  i2i  by  striking  out  'the 
trustee  ani  inserting  "an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession" 
in  lieu  thereof 

If)  Section  365(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
ii  comma  immediately  after   "apphrable  ;a»" 

ig)  Section  365ih)M)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "treat  the  lease  "  and  Inserting  "treat 
such  lease  "  in  lieu  thereof 

(h)  Section  365ihi(2i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"under  such  lease"  immediately  after 
"debtor", 

11)  Section  365(hi  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  addition  of  the  following 
new  subsectlc  n 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  lease  shall  elect 
to  treat  the  lease  under  this  subsection  as 
terminated  any  sublease  leasehold  mort- 
gagee or  similarly  situated  entity  mav  elect 
lo  succeed  to  the  right  of  the  leasee  to  re- 
main In  possession   " 

(J)  Section  365(1)  (2)  lAI  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  l.s  amended  by  strll'lng 
out  the  comma  after  ■may"  and  by  Inserting 
"under  such  contract  "  immediately  after 
'  debtor" 

(ki  Section  36.Si  J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "■to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
^  Src  28  Section  36'5(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In'-ertlne 
"of  the  commenceme'it  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"   Immediately  after  "basis" 

Sec  29  Section  501(d)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  lnse"-rlng 
"5n2ieii2i  "   Immediately   be'ore    '.ii"^2if)" 

Sec    30     la)    Section   502   a  I    of  tlt)e   1 1    of 
the  Unl'ed  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Insert- 
ing "general  "  Immedlatelv  before  "partner" 
lb)    Section  502(b)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended — 

(11  bv  Inserting  ■■ie)(2).^"  Immediately 
after  ■'subsecllors"; 

(2)  bv  Inserting  ■■In  lawful  currency  of  fhe 
United  States'^  Immediately  after  •'claim"  the 
second  place  It  appears: 

i3i  in  paragraph  il).  bv  striking  out  ", 
and  unenforceable  against"  and  inserting 
"and"  in  lieu  thereof" 

(4)  in  paraera-Dh  i2),  bv  inserting  "other 
than  unmatured  Interest  due  lo  an  original 
Issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  I  per- 


cent of  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity multiplied  by  the  number  of  full  yean 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  maturity" 
immediately  after  "interest'  : 

(5i    by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  i4i.  i5).  i6),  i7).  i8i 
and   i9)   as  paragraphs  i3i,i4),(6i     (6),i7), 
and  i8i    respectively 

i6i  m  paragraph  (3i  as  so  redesignated 
by  inserting  "the"  Immediately  after 
"exceeds  ". 

1 7)  In  paragraph  i5i  as  so  redesignated 
by  striking  out  "the  claim"  arul  inserting 
such  claim'  in  lieu  thereof  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "petition'  ,  and  by  Inserting 
"or  523(a)(6)"  Immediately  after  "523(81 
i5)": 

i8i  by  amending  paragraph  (6).  as  so  re- 
designated   to  read  as  follows: 

"'i6i  If  such  claim  is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
f  r  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property  such  claim 
exceeds — 

'  lA)    without  acceleration,  the  greater  of — 
'ill    the   re:;t    reserved   for  the  rental   year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs,  or 

"111)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  termination  occurs    plus 

"  iBi  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier 
of  — 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition; 
or 

"(111  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  re- 
possessed or  the  lessee  surrendered  the 
leased  property  '.  and 

i9)  in  paragraph  (7i  as  so  redesignated 
by  inserting  the  claim  of  an  employee"  im- 
mediately before  "for  damages"  by  striking 
out  "and"  :n  subparagraph  lAiiD  and  In- 
serting "'or'  in  lieu  thereof  by  striking  out 
the"  the  first  place  it  appears  In  subpara- 
graph .3)  and  inserting  "any"  m  lieu  there- 
of and  by  Inserting  a  comma  immediately 
after  '"such  contract"  In  subparagraph  iBi 
ici  Section  502ic)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

111  In  paragraph  in.  by  inserting  "the'^ 
before  "fixing  '  and  by  striking  out  '■closing'^ 
and  inserting  ■■administration  "  In  lieu  there- 
of,  and 

i2)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "right 
to  payment  arising  from  a"  immediately 
after  "any  and  by  striking  out  "if  such 
breach  gives  rise  to  a  right  to  payment" 

Idi  Section  502id  I  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 542  543,  550,  or  553  of",  by  striking  out 
section  i22if)  522  ( h  i  544  545  547  548. 
519,  or  724ia)  of",  and  by  striking  out  '■sec- 
lion  522il),   542    543    550'   or  553  of" 

le)  Section  502ieiin  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code   is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "and  (b)^^  and  insert- 
ing ".  (b).  and  ici"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  the  commas  Immediately  be- 
fore and  immedlate'y  after  "or  has  secured  ". 
i2)  in  subparagraph  (Bi,  by  inserting  "or 
disallowance"  immediately  after  "allow- 
ance",  and 

i3)  In  subparagraph  iC>,  by  striking  out 
"requests  subrogation"  and  inserting  "asserts 
a  right  of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out    "to  the  rights  of  such  creditor" 

If)  Section  502ih)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "522 
i!)'    and  Inserting  "522'    in  lieu  thereof 

(gl  Section  502(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"11  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  ar'slng  from  payment  from  the 
estate  of  a  claim  for  wages  salaries,  or  com- 
missions. Including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  filed  " 

(hi  Section  5(^iJ)  of  title  II  of  the  United 

Stales  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Jl    A    claim    that    has    been    allowed   or 
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dita;  mfcl  mav  >^f  r«Ton«l(lered  for  c«U!i«  A 
rer.mi  dr.-rcl  .■.,^;:ii  ni»y  b«  allowed  or  dls- 
.\..o*ea  A  M.-daig  '.o  ihe  equities  of  the  cast 
R,-  ...-.drr^-Aoix  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
se  .  .-.  1  «■*  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
■i.i,:iu-:  transfer  from  the  estate  made  lo 

1    .■!     df.    o:    an    allowed   claim    on   accouiu 

:  ,  .>  n  allowed  L-lnini  thai  is  not  recon- 
•,:d.Tfd  t)Ul  If  a  reiMiuidered  claim  Is  allowed 
ii:id     ^   of   the   same   claaa   as  such   holders 

..»  :i.  Mich  holder  may  not  receive  any  ad- 
di  ..).;*l  payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate 
oii  .1.  ount  of  such  holder's  allowed  claim 
until  the  holder  of  such  reconildered  and 
allowed  claim  receives  payment  on  account 
of  such  claim  proportionate  In  value  to  that 
already  received  by  such  other  holder  Thl.t 
subsection  does  not  alter  or  modify  the 
trustee  »  right  to  recover  from  a  creditor  any 
exceii  payment  or  transfer  made  to  such 
creditor  ". 

Sec  31  Section  S03(b)  of  title  U  of  the 
Un  'etl   Sn'r^   Code    is   amended — 

(1)  by  itrlklng  out  the  comma  Imme- 
diately a.ter     oe  allowed'  . 

(3)  In  paragraph  (l)iBuil.  by  Inserting 
"or  required  to  be  collected  or  withheld 
from  another  with  respect  to  any  p.^yment 
made  by  or  to  the  estate"  immediately  after 
"eiiate  "; 

(3)  In  parftgraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  out 
the  comma  Immediately  after  "credit",  and 
by  .n  ci  .in„'  'iiiouired  by  the  enliite'  linine- 
dLttely  after   "pnrat;raph". 

l4)  In  paragraph  i2).  by  Inserting  "lal" 
ImmrdLitely  after  "330'"; 

(&)  In  paragraph  i3).  by  Inserting  n  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "paragraph  |4)  of  this 
subjection"; 

i6l  In  paragraph  iJuCi,  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after  "case  "; 

(7»  III  paragraph  iM.  by  striking  out  and  ' 
immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(Bl   In  paragraph   (6).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing   new    paragraph: 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement 
speclfled  In  paragraph  i3l  of  this  suly«cc- 
t:on,  incurred  bv  a  committee  appointed  un- 
der   sertlon     1102    of    this    title 'V 

Sec  32  Section  505ia»  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  •or 
liability  of  an  entity  for"  Immediately  after 
"or  legality  of "  and  by  striking  out  ".  whether 
or  not  paid,  and  whether  or  not  contested 
before  and  adjudicated  by  a  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  or  competent  Jxirls- 
dlctlon"  and  Inserting  "or  paid"  In  licii 
thereof: 

(2)  In  paragraph  OKA),  by  In.sertlng  "or 
liability  of  an  entity  for"  Immediately  after 
"or  legality  of"  and  by  striking  out  "or 
leeallty  •  and  inserting  ".  legalUy.  or  liabil- 
ity" In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  In  pargagraph  i2)(B)(l(.  by  striking 
out  "ond"  and  In.sertlng  "or"  in  lieu  thereof 

(41  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  follows- 

■•(3)  Notwithstanding  stibparat-raph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  the  court  may  offset 
against  a  claim  for.  or  request  for  payment 
of.  a  tax  liability  any  counterclaim  with  re- 
spert  to  such  tax  llnbUlty  for  t'^e  same 
taxable  period,  event,  act  tor  falhire  to 
act)  to  which  the  claim  or  request  for  pay- 
ment relates,  and  may.  where  appropriate, 
order  a  net  credit  or  refund  to  be  made  to 
the  estate  The  precedlni:  sentence  shall  not 
apply  If.  at  the  commencement  of  the  case 
under  this  title,  the  debtor  had  filed  suit  for 
refund  relatlni;  to  such  taxable  oerlod.  event, 
act  (or  failure  to  act),  and  If  the  stay  on 
continuation  of  such  suit  Is  terminated 
under  section  3fi2  of  this  title  " 

Srr  33  fa)  Section  SOeiai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 


(a)  An  alU)*eO  cialin  ol  a  rrrditor  either 
secured  by  a  lien  on  properly  in  which  the 
rsinte  has  an  interest  ur  that  Is  subject  to 
setoff  under  section  56J  of  this  title  Is  a  se- 
cured claim  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
such  lien  or  to  the  extent  ol  the  amount  sub- 
ject to  setoff,  as  the  case  may  be.  and.  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  creditor  does  not 
have  recourse  under  any  agreement  or  ap- 
plicable nonbankruplcy  law  against  the 
debtor  on  account  of  such  claim.  Is  an  un- 
secured claim  to  the  extent  that  the  value 
of  such  lien  ur  the  amount  su  bubjecl  to  set- 
off Is  less  than  the  amount  of  t>ucli  allowed 
claim  F'or  the  purpose  of  this  sub.secllon. 
value  shall  be  determined  In  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  valuation  und  <i[  any  disposi- 
tion proposed  for  such  properly  and  In  con- 
junction with  any  hearing  on  dlspasltlun  or 
use  or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditors  In- 
terest ". 

(bl  Section  506ib)  uf  title  11  of  the  United 
states  Ccxle  l»  amended  by  Inserting  "for" 
Immcdiutely  after  -  provided" 

(c)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  |2|  of  section  SOG 
id)  of  title  II  uf  the  Unlled  State:*  Code  are 
amended  to  read  as  folluwk. 

"( 1 1  such  claim  was  disalluwerl  only  under 
sectluik  S02i  bl  (Si  or  S(i2(ei  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  Jiiich  claim  is  not  an  allowed  secured 
claim  due  unly  to  the  (allure  of  any  t-nilty 
to  tile  a  pruof  of  such  claim  under  bectlon 
501  of  this  title  ". 

Sri-.  34  (A)  Section  fkJTia)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  la  amended  — 

(I)  In  paragraph  iJ).  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma after  -'severance"; 

(2i  In  paragraph  |4).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans  '  and  Inserting  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan    in  liou  thereof. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4i(B)il).  by  Inserting 
"each"  immediately  after  "covered  by". 

(4  J  In  paragraph  (Ui.  by  Inserting  "only" 
Immediately  after  "units.""; 

iSi  in  paragraph  iCliAi.  by  amending 
clauses  ill)   and  (ill)   to  read  as  folluws. 

■■(Ill  a.«sessed  within  240  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition:  or 

"(III)  not  a.ssessed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  but  not  prohibited  at  the 
lime  of  the  conimfncenienl  of  the  case  from 
being  rtssessed  under  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations,  other  than  a  tax  or  customs  duty 
of  a  kind  exrepled  from  discharge  solely  un- 
der section  523ta)  (1  I  iB)  or  523(a)  (1)  (C)  of 
this  title ;"  :  and 

(6)  In  paragraph  ifiiiD).  by  sirlklnR  nut 
"earned  from  the  debtor'"  and  Inserting  ■'.  or 
paid"  In  lieu  thereof  and  bv  striking  out 
"whether  or  not  actually  paid  before  such 
date". 

(bl  Section  507(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

■•(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  title.  If  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362.  363.  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  Interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  that  has  an  Interest  In 
property  of  the  estate  or  If  the  court  finds 
thai  there  Is  adequate  protection  of  such  In- 
terest bv  a  lien  on  such  property  and  If.  not- 
wlthst:»ndlnp  such  protection  the  holder  of 
such  Interest  has  a  cl.ilm  allowable  under 
.sertlon  503(b)(1)  of  this  title  arising  from 
f'e  stay  of  action  against  such  property  un- 
der section  362  of  this  title  from  the  use. 
sale,  or  lease  of  such  proierty  tinder  section 
363  of  this  title,  or  from  the  granting  of  a 
lien  tinder  section  3R4(d)  of  this  title,  then 
such  holders  allowable  clolm  shill  have  pri- 
ority over  every  other  clilm  of  a  kind  speci- 
fied  In  subsection    ia)(l)    of  tlMs  sertlon  "■. 

(c)  Section  507(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  ""shaU 
be  treated  the  same"'  and  Inserting  •'has  the 
same   priority"'  In   lieu   thereof 

(d)  Section  507(dl  of  title  11  of  the 
Unlled  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  In  RUb- 


se.nion  (a)(3).  (a)(4).  («)(a).or  taitC)  ol 
this  section  is  held  b.\  an  entity  other  than 
the  original  holder  of  such  claim,  then  such 
claim  Is  entitled  lu  priuriiy  under  each  such 
subsection,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  but  unly  to 
the  extent  of  tlie  value  actually  tr-msferred 
to  or  lor  the  t>enelit  of  such  urig'tial  holder 
un  account  of  the  transfer  of  such  claim  by 
such  original  holder  ". 

Sn  35  lai  Section  500(a)  oi  title  11  of 
the  United  stales  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Nubsertlons  (b)  and  "  and  insiTting 
"subsection  ib)  or"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  "against  the  debtor"  Immediately 
after    "a   creditor". 

lb)  Section  509(b)  (li  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  t)v  striking 
out  -of  a"  and  inserting  ""of  such""  In  lieu 
thereof 

(CI  Sertlon  500(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SlalCN  Code  Is  amended  by  strlklni;  out 
'-.••ectlnn  SOtt  of  this  title"  and  Insertiii;;  "ihis 
»e:-iloii"  In  llrn   Ihe-eof 

Sec.  36  Section  510ib)  of  title  II  of  the 
Uiiiir<l  States  C"odc  Is  amended  to  rriid  as 
follows ; 

"(b)  Fur  the  purposes  of  dlstrlbiil  Inn  un- 
der this  title,  a  claim  arising  fruni  ros:-ls.ion 
of  a  purchii.se  ur  snlc  of  a  security  uf  the 
debtur  or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  dcbior  ur  for 
dainai.es  arlsini:  from  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  siiih  a  si-.Mirllv  shall  Ix"  jtul>urdlnalefl  n. 
all  claims  t>r  Interests  that  are  srnlur  to 
the  claim  or  Interest  repre;-*nted  by  such 
se;urllv  "" 

Si:<-  M  (a  I  Section  521(1)  of  lltir  11  uf 
the  United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"■(I)  file  a  list  of  creditors  and  unles.s  the 
court  orders  otherwise,  a  sriiedulo  uf  assets 
liabilities,  and  equity  inleresls  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  debtor'-  ''innnclal  atliilrs:"" 

(bl  Se(-tion  521  ( :i i  of  title  1 1  uf  the  United 
stales  Code  Is  ainrndrd  by  inserlliii;  "". 
whether  or  not  iminunllv  Is  granted  under 
:»44  uf  this  tule  ■  immediately  after  "  estate" 
the  se<-ond  place  ii   a'>|  eors 

Sri  ;18  (ni  Sei-tlun  522iai(2)  of  Dtle  II 
uf  the  United  States  Code  Is  amendrd  bv 
in'^orllng  "".  or  with  res|)ecl  to  property  that 
l>ecnnies  prur-erlv  of  tlie  estate  after  such 
date  as  of  the  date  such  property  become- 
pro-erlv  of  the  estote"'  Immediately  after 
"I  elltlon" 

lb)  S<>liun  522(b)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended   to  read  as  f<illovvs 

"(bl  Nutw'lthsianding  se.-tlon  541  of  this 
title,  an  indlvlduul  debtor  may  exempt  from 
property  of  the  estate  either — 

"(li  pro-erty  wherever  located  of  a  kind 
specified  under  sub.sectlon  (di  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  law  that  Is  applicable 
to  the  debtor  \inder  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  s-eclflcally  does  not  so  authorize, 
or 

"(2)  any  property  or  Interest  of  the  debtur 
In  prui-crly  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  to  the  extent  that  such  pro'>- 
ertv  ur  Interest  Is  exempt  or  not  subject  to 
nroress  or  levy  under  Federal  law.  other 
ihan  subsection  (di  of  this  fectlon.  or  Is 
c\em"t  or  not  sub'ect  to  levy  by  a  creditor, 
of  rnly  the  debtor,  on  a  slnrde  contract 
whether  or  not  such  a  creditor  rvl.sts.  under 
Stole  or  local  law  that  Is  aopllcable  on  the 
date  uf  the  filing  of  the  i  etltlon  at  the  t>lace 
In  which  the  debtor's  doml'lle  luis  been 
located  f.ir  the  180  days  Immedla'ely  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  Illing  of  the  peti- 
tion or  for  a  lun-er  iiurtlun  of  such  180- 
d:iv  period  than  m  any  other  place  " 

(CI  Section  522(C)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  ca.se  Is  dismlsi>ed.  pro-jerty 
r\einuled  under  this  section  Is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  arose,  or  that  Is  determined  un- 
der .secUon  ."02  of  this  title  as  If  such  debt 
had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
1  a.se.  except- 
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"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  In  section 
523(ai(l).  523(ai(5).  or  523(ai(G)  of  this 
title;  or 

•■)2|  a  debt  secured  by  a  Hen  that  Is — 

"(A)(1)    not  avoided  under  subs-ctlon   (f) 

or  (g)    of   this  section  or  under  section  544. 

h*b.  547.  548.  549,  or  724(ai  of  tills  title;  and 

•-(II)  not  void  under  section  SoCid)  of  this 

title;  or 

•-(Ui  a  tax  lien,  notice  of  which  is  properly 
tiled,  whothrr  ur  not  such  lien  is  avoided  un- 
der .secUun  545(21  uf  this  title  '■, 

Id)  Section  522(d)  (3|  of  title  II  of  the 
Unlled  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
nut  "that  are"' 

(C)  Section  522(e)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amrnded 

(II  by  striking  out  exemptions"  and  in- 
serting "au  exemption"'  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)   by  striking  out     with  respect  to  such 
(laim  against   property   that  "  and   Inserting 
to  the  extent  of  such  claim  with  respect  to 
properly      In    lieu    thereof; 

(3i  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection 
ig)  "  and  by  in.sertlng  ".  (g).  (h),"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and 

14)  by  striking  out  "to  exempt  property, 
or  under  subsection  d)  of  this  section  to  re- 
lover  property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer.". 

(f)  Section  522ifi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

III  by  striking  out  "exem-jtlons  "  and  In- 
serting "an  exemption  "  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
(2)  in  paragraph  (2|(A).  by  inserling 
-Jewelry,  or  "  immediately  after  crops.  ".  and 
striking  out  ".  or  Jewelry  that  are  "  after 
"musical  Instruments". 

Igl  Section  S22(gl  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(gl  Notwlthstniidiiig  any  waiver  of  an 
exempt  Ion.  the  debtor  may  a\old  a  transfer 
or  recover  a  setoff  of  properly  of  the  debtor 
and  cxemol  such  property  under  subsection 
11)  or  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  trus- 
tee attempts  to  recover  such  properly  or 
avoid  such  transfer.  If — 

"(iMA)  such  transfer  Is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  544.  645.  547,  548,  549. 
or  724ia)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  .ISJ  of  this  title; 

"(B)    such   transfer   was  not   a   voluntary 
tiansfer  of  si;^;i  prupcrty  by  the  debtor,  and 
"(C)  the  dcbior  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(2)  such  transfer  Is  In  satisfaction  of  a 
lien  of  a  kind  specified  In  subsection  (f)(2) 
of  this  section  ". 

(h)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■|h)(I)  The  debtors  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  650  of  this  title  to 
which  the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a 
transfer  or  recover  such  a  .setoff  under  this 
title  is  subject. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recov- 
ered bv  the  trustee  or  bv  the  debtor  may  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor.  If— 
"(A)(1)  such  property  otherwl.se  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (I)  of  this  section: 
"111)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor" 
and 

"(111)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  surh 
property:  or 

"(B)  such  transfer  Is  of  a  kind  specified 
In  subsection   (f)   of  this  section", 

11)  Section  522(1)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  property  disen- 
cumbered or  recovered  un^ier  subsection  (f). 
'gl.  or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
'he  debtor  could  have  exemoted  such  prop- 
erly under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  had 
wh  property  not  been  encumbered  traiis- 
'•rrcd   or  set  off.*'. 


(J)  Section  52  J I  Ji  of  titlr  11  uf  the  United 
States  Code   is  amendrd   to  read  as  follows: 

■•(J)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  partlculai 
kind  of  property  under  subsection  (I)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtors  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  .same  kind  of  property  under 
subsecilun  (bl  of  this  ,sectlun.  df)es  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  specified  for  such  kind 
of  property  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ". 

(k)  Section  522iki  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  amended 

(1)  In  parat:iaph  il),  by  striking  out 
"(g)"  and  Inserting  "(1)"  In  lieu  thereof; 
nnd 

'2i  ;t,  ijarnpraiil;  i2l  bv  striking  out  ■'(h)  " 
and  In.sertlng  '■|gl"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  o\it  "or  of  recovery  of  property  tin- 
der subsection  (l)(l)  of  this  section" 

I  I  )  Sertlon  522il)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  ". 
or  may  claim  property  as  exempt  from 
property  of  the  estate"  and  by  In'^ertlng 
after  the  .second  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence-  "In  the  event  of  the 
debtor's  der>th,  a  dependent  <f  the  debtor 
mav  claim  property  as  exempt  from  property 
of  the  estate. ••, 

Sr  •  39.  la)  Section  523(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  Unl'ed  Ftatps  Code  is  amended- 

(li  in  paragraph  i2).  by  ftrlklinr  out 
-o'italnlng"  each  place  it  appears,  and  by 
striking  out  "refinance  of  credit."  and  In- 
serting "rcflnanrlng  of  credit,  to  the  extent 
obtained"  In   lieu   thereof: 

(2)  In    paraeraph    (3).    by    ytrlklnp    out 
(6)"  each   place   It   appears  and   In^ertlJig 

'1 7)  "  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read 
a>  follows: 

"(5)  to  a  spouse,  former  spou«e,  or  child 
of  the  debtor,  for  support  of  such  child,  but 
not  lo  the  extent  that  such  debt  Includes  a 
liability  de'lpnated  as  support  unless  ruch 
liability  actually  Is  In  the  nature  of 
support:  ■■; 

(s)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6).  (7), 
i8).  and  (9)  .is  paragraphs  (7).  (8),  (9). 
nnd   (10).  respectively,   and 

(5i  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(C)  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the 
debtor  for  alimony  to.  maintenance  for.  or 
support  of  such  spouse,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  .«uch  debt  Includes  a  liability  des- 
ignated as  alimony.  matnte;iance.  or  sup- 
port, unless  such  liability  actually  Is  in  the 
nature  of  alimony.  maintenance,  or 
f  iipport;", 

(b)  Section  523(b)  cf  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  -|8)"  and  inserting  "(9)"  In  lieu 
thereof 

ici  Section  523(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  a  kind"  immediately  after  "debt"  the 
first  time  11  appears,  and  by  striking  out 
"(6)  "  each  place  it  appears  and  In-serting 
i7) "  In  lieu  thereof, 

Src  40,  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  act"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  'an  act"  in  lieu 
there::f;   and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  a 
comma  immediately  after  "recover",  by  In- 
.sertlng "'wherever  located  and  by  whomever 
held,  whether  directed  toward  the  debtor  or 
any  other  entity,  and"  immediately  after 
"property  of  the  debtor,"",  and  by  Inserting 

•  ,  except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
,section  J22IC)  of  this  title""  immediately 
after  "waived", 

(b)  Section  524(c)  (4i  iBi  (11)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  emended  by 
striking  out  "redemption  under  section  722 
of  this  title  "  and  Inserting  "the  terms  nnd 
conditions  of  redemption  by  the  dcbior  "  in 
Ilea  thereof. 


(c)  Section  524(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

il!  in  pai-a^'iitph  (liiBidi),  by  Inserling 
"and     iinmedla;ely  after  the  senucolon:  and 

(21  III' paragiapli  (2i.  by  sinking  out 
subse.'ilon"  the  se,-ond  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  ".section"  In   lieu   thereof 

Sn-  41  Section  525  of  title  11  of  the 
United  states  Code  is  amended  by  Inserling 
"the"   immedliitely   lieloie  "I'erishablc" 

SF  42  (a)  Section  541  la)  of  tli:e  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended 

(I)  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
place  It  appears; 

(2i  by  Inserting  ""and  bv  whomever  held" 
Immediately  after  ""located  "; 

CI  I  ill  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "■32:) 
(bl.   363(11).""   immediately   after  •'section": 

|4|  in  paragraph  (5i.  by  striking  out  ■•An'" 
nnd  inserting  "Any"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(.';)  in  paragraph  (6) .  by  striking  out  "and" 
i.iid  inserting    "or""  In  lieu  thereof. 

(bl  Section  5tl  (c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended- - 

(1)  by  Inserting  •'in  an  agreement,  trans- 
fer instrument,  or  applica'ile  law-""  immedi- 
ately after  '•provision  ";  and 

(2i  in  paragraph  il)iBi,  by  striking  out 
"the  taking  "  and  Inserting  "lal;ing"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserilim  "before  such  coni- 
mencemeni "  Immediately  after  "custodian", 

(c)  Section  541  (d)  <,f  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  in.sertlng  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "la)  ", 

id)  Section  541  le)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
states  Code  is  repealed. 

Src  43.  Section  542(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"lo  turn  over  or"  lmmedi«tcly  before 
"dl.sclose". 

Sf.c  44.  (a)  Section  543(ai  of  title  II  of 
the  Unlled  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ••,  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  prof- 
its"  Immediately   after  ""proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(bi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended - 

(1)  in  paragraph  di.  by  Inserting  "held 
by  or""  Immediately  after  ""debtor"",  and  by 
inserting  "•.  product,  offspring,  rents,  or 
profits'"  immediately  after  "proceeds";  and 

(2i  in  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserling  ",  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits""  immediately 
alter  ""proceeds"', 

(C)  Section  543(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
Slate;s  Code  is  amended — 

(Il  In  paragraph  (I),  by  Inserting  "or 
proceeds,  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits 
of  such  properly""  Immediately  after  "prop- 
erty"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "that 
has   b»en  "    immediately    before    "approved", 

(d)  Section  543  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   ne.v   sub:--ectlon«: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  custo- 
dian shall  not  Include  an  assignee  under  a 
general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor's  creditors  that  was  appointed  or  took 
possession  more  than  120  davs  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  ihe  petition,  but  the 
trustee  or  the  court  may  nevertheless  and  at 
any  time,  require  such  an  assignee  to  file  an 
accounting  as  Fet  forth  In  subsection  (b)  (2l 
of  this  ,sectlon 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (e),  the 
term  'general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  debtor's  creditors'  means  an  assignment 
which  Is  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  debtor's 
(♦editors". 

Sec,  45,  (a)  Section  544 1 a)  of  title  11  ol 
the  Unlled  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (I),  by  inserting  "such" 
immediately  afler  "obtained"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2i.  by  striking  out  "; 
and  "  and  inserling  ";  or"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3) .  by  Inserting  ".  other 
than  fixtures,"  Immediately  after  "property^', 
and  by  Inserting  "and  has  perfecteij  such 
tran.sfer"  Immediately  after  "purchaser"  the 
second  place  It  appears. 
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S»;i  4«  Section  545  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
Slatr:<  Code  is  amended 

(II  111  paranniph  iliiAi.  by  striking  out 
"l»"  ininiediali'lv  after  "debtor". 

\ii  111  paruf;riii)h  (liiC).  by  .striking  out 
■app<iinied  and  inserting  "appointed  or  au- 
thori/ed  to  take     in  lieu  thereof:  and 

tJi  111  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  vt  the  hllng  of  the  petition"  each 
pla.e  It  appears  and  Inserting  "at  the  time  of 
the  runwneiuotncnl  ol  the  case  '  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  47  I  at  Section  Metal  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  in  paragraph 
(I)  by  striking  out  and  and  inserting 
"or  '  In  lieu  thereof. 

lb)  Section  54«i  bi  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustetr  under  section  544,  545.  or"  and  In- 
serting "a  trt:8tee  under  sections  644.  MS. 
and"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(CI  Section  546(c)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended — 

III  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  In- 
serting "a  trustee"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2 1  by  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
It  appears; 

i3(  by  Inserting  'of  goods'  immediately 
after  "seller"  the  first  place  It  appears. 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods  '  immediately 
after  buslnes.s."  and  inserting  "that  has  Hold 
goods"  in  lieu  thereof,   and 

(S|  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "the" 
linmedlatelv  after  "If",  and  by  striking  out 
"an  adminlstrailve  expense"  and  Inserting 
"•  claim  of  a  kind  specified  In  section  503ibi 
of  this  title"  In  lieu  thereof 

Id)  Section  546  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(di  Notwithstanding  section  544  545,  547. 
548iai  i2i.  and  MBibi  of  this  title,  the  trust- 
ee of  a  broker  may  nut  avoid  a  transfer  that 
Is  a  margin  payment,  as  defined  In  section 
741  or  761  of  this  title  deposit,  or  settlement 
payment  made  by  or  to  a  commodltv  broker, 
forward  contract  merchant,  stockbroker  or 
securities  clearing  agencv.  that  Is  made  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  case  except 
under  section  548ia)il)   of  this  title" 

Sec  48  lai  Section  547(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

1 1  I  in  paragraph  1 2 ) .  by  Inserting  "Includ- 
ing proceeds  of  such  property,"  Immediately 
after  "law  ",   and 

i2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  •'. 
without  penalt\  and  by  Inserting  "without 
peiialtv     immediatelv  after  "payable" 

I  b  I  Section  ."i47i  bi  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
stales  Code  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  "of  an 
Interest  of  the  debtor  In  property"  In  lieu 
thereof 

(c)  Section  547ic)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  paragraph  i2i(A).  by  Inserting  "by 
the   debtor"    Immediately    after    "Incurred"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  i3i  by  striking  out  "of" 
the  first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "thai 
creates    in  lieu  thereof; 

(3l    In  paragraph   (31(B)    by  Inserting  "on 
or"    Immediately    after    "perfected"    and    bv 
striking  out  "suc^  security  Interest  attaches 
and  Inserting  "the  debtor  recehes  possession 
of  such  property     In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)    In  paragraph   (5).  by  striking  out  "of" 

the  first  place  It  appears  and  In.sertlng  "that 

.  reates"   In   lieu   thereof  and  by  striking  out 

all  security  Interest"  and  inserting  "all  such 

security    Interests      m    lieu    thereof 

id)  Section  5»7id)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A"  and  Inserting 
"The"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  bv  Inserting  "an  Interest  In"  Immedi- 
ately after  "transfer  of"; 

(3)  bv  liisertin?  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
a  surety  immertiatelv  after  "transferred", 
and 

(4)  bv  Inserting  "such"  Immediately  after 
"reimbursement  of" 


le.  Section  547, e.  of  title  11  of  the  Unit.'d 
States  CiKJi'  Is  amended 

111  by  amending  paragraph  i  1 )  to  read  a.^ 
follows 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when  either 
a  bona  fide  pure  ha.ser  from  the  debtor  of  real 
property  other  than  fixtures  or  a  credlt(  i 
on  a  simple  contract,  against  whom  applica- 
ble law  p<-rmlts  such  transfer  to  t)e  perfected 
cannot  acquire  an  Interest  In  such  real 
property  or  a  Judicial  lien  on  personal  prop- 
erty that  l.s  superior  to  the  Interest  of  the 
transferee    .   and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (a)(C)tl».  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

(f)  Section  M7  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .subsection: 

"igl  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avoid- 
Bbllliy  of  a  transfer  under  subsection  ib) 
of  this  section  and  the  creditor  or  party  In 
Interest  against  whom  recovery  or  avoidance 
Is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  non- 
avoldablllty  of  a  transfer  under  subsection 
(c  I  of  this  section  " 

Sec  49  lai  Section  5t8(ai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (I)  by  striking  out  "oc- 
curred and  Inserting  "was  made"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and 

(2i  In  paragraph  (2)  (Bull)  by  inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  Immediately  afler  en- 
gaged in  business" 

(b)  Section  548fb)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  the 
debtor  each  place  it  appears  and  ln»ertlng 
"such   debtor     In   lieu   thereof 

(CI  Section  548(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(Ii  by  Inserting  "or  may  retain"  Im- 
mediately after  "lien  on",  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  ".  may  retain  any  lien 
transferred  " 

(d)  Section  •48(d)  iD  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "becomes  so  far"  and  Inserting  "is  so"  In 
lieu  thereof,  bv  striking  out  "such  transfer 
could  have  been"  and  inserting  "applicable 
law  permits  such  transfer  to  be"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "occurs"  and 
Inserting  "Is  made"  In  lieu  thereof 

(e)  Section  548(d)  (2)  iBi  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  forward  contract  merchant"  and 
Inserting  forward     contract     merchant, 

stockbroker  or  securities  clearing  agency" 
In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "761 
(15)"  and  Inserting  "741  or  761"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  50  lai  Section  549(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(  I )  by  striking  out  "ibi  and  icl  "  and  In- 
serting "(b)  or  (€)"  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (a)(Ai  by  inserting 
"only"  Immediately  after  "authorl7ed 

lb)  Section  549ib)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

( 1  )  bv  Inserting  "the  trcstee  may  not  avoid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section"  Im- 
mediately after  "Involuntary  case  ". 

i2i  by  striking  out  "that  occurs"  and  In- 
serting "made"  In  lieu  thereof 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Is  valid  against  the 
trustee  to  the  extent  of"  and  Inserting  "to 
the  extent"  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "Is"  Immediately  before 
"given". 

(ci  Section  549(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  'n  rrad  a.s  follows 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the  case 
and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value  un'ess 
a  coDv  or  notice  of  the  petition  was  filed. 
where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  property 
may  be  recf)rded  to  perfect  such  transfer 
before  such  transfer  Is  so  perfected  that  a 
bona     fide     purchaser     of     such     property. 


aKsin.st  whom  applicable  itw  permits  such 
transfer  to  be  perfected,  could  not  acquire 
i%n  iiiifrest  that  Is  superior  U>  the  Interest  of 
su' h  >;iK)d  faith  purchaser  A  good  faith 
p,irr(ia.ser  without  knowledge  of  the  com- 
menremeiit  of  the  case  and  for  le.ss  than 
present  fair  equivalent  value  has  a  lien  on 
t)ie  property  trartsferred  to  the  extent  of  anv 
preseiit  \aliie  given  unless  a  copy  or  notice 
"f  the  petition  was  so  filed  before  such 
tran.sler  u  as  so  perfected  " 

(di    Section    549(dlili    of   title    11    of   the 

United   Stales  Code   Is   amended    by   strlklnt; 

out     and     and  in.sertlng  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec    51     lai    .section   550iai    of   title    11   of 

the  United  States  Code  is  amended  — 

(li  by  inserting  "363ini  Immediately 
before  "544   ; 

i2)  by  inserting  "553(b)"  Immediately  af- 
t  T  "549       and 

i3i  m  paragraph  f'Ji  bv  striking  out  "Im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  (•■!  and  In- 
serting "sut>seqiie:;T  transferee  of  m  lieu 
thereof 

lb)  Section  550(b)  i2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  Immediate  or  mediate"  B!;d  inserting 
"subsequent"  In  lieu  thereof 

(CI  Section  55nidi  of  title  ll  of  the  United 
Slates   Code   is  amended 

( 1  I  In  paragraph  iliiAi  hv  inserting  "or 
accruing  to     immediately  after  "bv": 

(2)  In  paragraph  ilwBi.  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  Inserting  "the  value  of  such 
property"    In    lieu    thereof, 

(3i  in  para>;raph  i2i  bv  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs iDi  and  (El  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(D)    payment    of   any   debt    secured   by   a 
lien    on    such    propertv    that    Is   superior  or 
equal    to    the    rights    of    the    estate      and 
and 

i4i  111  para^'raph  i2,  bv  redesignating 
subparagraph    (Fi    as  subparagraph    lEi 

idi  Section  550ie)(li  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or  In  lieu  thereof 
Srr  52  Section  551  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  strlklnir 
o\it  "but  only  with  respect  to  property  of 
the  estate" 

Sec  53  Section  552(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  — 

(1)    by  inserting     522"  immediately  after 
506(C)  , ", 
(2 1    by  striking  out   "a  secured  party  en- 
ter"   and    Inserting    "an    entity    entered"   In 
lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  except  to  the  ex- 
lent"  and  inserting  "except  to  any  extent" 
In    lieu   thereof 

Sec  M  Section  553(bl  (1)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

111  bv  striking  out  or  365(hl  (1)"  and  In- 
serting "  365(h)(2).  or  365ill(2) "  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  55  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  1  1  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  each  amencfcd  by  ln.sertlng  "and  tiene- 
flt"  immediately  after  "value" 

I  b  I  Sect  ion  5M  i  c )  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(C)  Unless  the  court  firders  otherwise,  any 
prooerly  scheduled  under  section  521(1)  of 
this  title  not  otherwise  administered  at  the 
lime  of  the  closing  of  a  case  Is  abandoned  to 
the  de'Jtor  and  administered  for  purpo.-es  of 
section  350  of  this  title 

ici  Section  554(d)  of  title  11  of  the  Unltei 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion la)  or  (bi  of 

Srr    f6     (a  I    Chanter   5  of   title    II    of  the 
United  .States  Cc>dr  is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  tne  foUowlnR  new  section 
"S  555    Defenses  of  the  estate 

"The  estate  s^all  have  the  henent  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  deMor  as  against 
any  enlHy  other  than  the  estate  Including 
statutes  of  limitation  statties  of  frauds 
usury      and     other     personal     defenses      A 
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waiver  of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor 
after  the  commencement  of  tht  case  does  no; 
bind  the  estate  " 

ibi    The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  al   ihe  end   ihereor   the   foUowini? 
new  Item 
"555    Defenses  of  the  estate  " 

Sec  57  The  table  of  se:llons  for  chapter  7 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  sinking  out  '  S\  cces  jr  m  'he 
Hem  relating  to  section  703  and  inserllnt! 
"Succes-sor     in  lieu   thereof 

Sec  58  <ai  tecuon  .^^'t>]  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Sta;es  Code  :s  a.mendel— 

(ll  by  inserting  "held"  imineiilately  after 
"meeting  of  creditors   .  and 

(2 1  by  sinking  out  "351"  and  Inserting 
"342  ■  in  lieu  thereof 

(bi  -Section  702^0  of  title  11  of  ihr 
United  Stales  Code  :s  amended  — 

ill  in  paragraph  (ll,  by  Inserting  "of  a 
Rind     immediately  after   "claims  .    and 

(2  I  In  paragraph  (J),  by  Inserting  "a"  im- 
medl.'»tely  afler  "for". 

(c  Section  702 (d  i  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Cole  is  amended  bv  stril^lng  out  "sub- 
section  ici   of" 

Sec  59  Section  703ibi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striklnt; 
out  "specified  In  section  701  (ai  of  this  Mtle 
Sections  701  i  b.  and  701  (c  i  of  this  title  apply 
to  such  Interim  trustee  and  Inserting  '  and 
subject  to  the  provislon.s  of  section  701  of 
this  title"   in   lieu   thereof 

Sec  60  Section  704  of  tit:e  II  of  the 
United   Stales  C   de   is  amended  — 

111  In  paragraph  i  1  i .  by  striking  out  "up": 
(2i  In  paragraph  i  7  i .  by  slrlkiiik' out  "with 
the  court  and      and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  '8i  to  read  as 
follows 

"(8)  flic  Interim  reports,  as  clrcumstancis 
ju.stlfv,  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  hie  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  admlnisirailon  of  the  estate  with  the 
court  " 

Sec  61  Section  705(ai  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  :i41ia."  and  Inserting  "of 
creditors  held  under  section  342"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  62  Paragraphs  (li  and  (2i  of  section 
707  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and 
inserting  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  63  Section  722  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"«  722    Redemption 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  redeem  property 
under  the  provisions  of  section  524(C|  of  this 
title  or  subsection    ^b)   of  this  .section 

"(b)  An  individual  debtor  may  whether 
or  not  such  debtor  has  waived  such  right. 
redeem  from  the  holder  of  a  lien  that  secures 
a  dischargeable  consumer  debt  tnni;l'jle  per- 
sonal properly  Intended  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family  or  household  use,  if  such  prop- 
erly is  exempted  under  section  522  of  this 
title  or  has  been  abandoned  under  .sec'ion 
554  of  this  title  by  paving:  in  ca.sh  .such  hold- 
er at  the  time  of  redemption  before  the  case 
Is  closed  the  a:no  int  of  such  holders  al- 
lowed secured  claim  " 

Sec  61  ia<  Section  723(ai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title"  and  inienmg  chapter"  In 
lieu  thereof 

ibi  Section  723(Ci  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended  — 

ill   by  striking  out  "such  case     each  place 
It  appears  and  in.sertlng    such  partner  s  cas° 
in  lieu  thereof. 

i2i  by  striking  out  "be  propertv  and  in- 
serting "by  property"  in   lieu   thereof. 

i3l  by  striking  out  "726ia)  "  and  Inserting 
"'26"  In  lieu  thereof    and 

i4i  bv  sinking  out  "the  kind  '  and  insert- 
ing    a  kind"  in  lieu  thereof 


Sec  65  (a)  Section  724(b)  of  tllle  11  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  is  amended  — 

(  1  )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  by  sinking  out  "taxes  and  In- 
serting "a  tax"  In  lieu  therof. 

(  2 1  in  paragraph  (  1 ) .  by  striking  out  such 
lax  lien  and  inserting  "the  lien  securing 
such  lax  claim"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2i.  by  striking  out 
"claims  and  inserting  "any  holder  of  a  claim 
of  a  kind    in  lieu  thereof, 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "lax" 
immediately  afler  "allowed"  and  by  striking 
out  "that  Is"; 

(5i  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5i  and 
(fi)  as  paragraphs  i6)  and  (7i,  resoectlvely, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph  i4i   the  following  new  paragraph 

"(5)  fifth  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  in  sections  507iai(l),  507(ai 
( 2  I  ,  507 1  a  1 ' 3 1  507 1 a i • 4  i  and  507 ' a i  i  5  i  of 
th  s  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  Is 
not  paid  under  paragraph  i2)  of  this  sub- 
section    , 

1 6 1  in  paragraph  (  6 1  ,  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  "sixth"  In 
lieu  thereof,  by  inserting  "lax"  after  allow- 
ed", and  by  striking  out  "tax  immediately 
after  "such"  the  third  place  it  appears  and 
,7i  m  paragra--h  i7  i ,  as  so  redesi  :nated,  by 
stri'-inj;  out  "sixth  and  Inserting  "seventh" 
111  lieu  thereof 

(  bi  Section  724 (c  i  of  title  11  of  the  United 
.S'ates  Code  i.s  amended  by  striking  out 
creditor"  and  inserting  "holder  of  a  claim" 
in  lieu  thereof  and  bv  stri''ing  out  "creditors" 
each  place  ll  appears  and  inserting  "holders" 
in  lieu  thereof 

I  CI  Section  724id)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"whose  priority"  and  inserting  "the  priority 
of  which"  III  lieu  thereof  and  bv  inserting 
"if  such  Hen  were"  immediately  after  "Ihe 
s^me  as 

Sec   66   Sect  ion  725  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States    Code    is    amended    bv    inserting    "of 
propertv    of    the    estate"    immediately    after 
distribution" 

Srr  67  (a:  Section  72Siai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(ll  in  paratraph  (2iiAi  bv  Inserting  ". 
501(b),  or  501(ci"  immediately  after  "501 
(a)",  and  by  adding  "or"  Immediately  after 
tho  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2i  'Bi  and 
rcdesignatlne  paragraph  i2)(Ci  as  para- 
graph  (2  I (B) , 

i3)  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  Inserting  ".  501  (b) .  or  501  ic)  "  im- 
mediately after  "501  (a)  "; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  bv  inserting  ".  501 
(b).  or  SOlici"  immediateiv  afler  "501'a)  ". 
and  by  striking  out  "(C)  and  inserting 
"iBi"  In  lieu  thereof    and 

i5)  In  par.israph  i5i  by  m^ertins  "or 
contract"  immediately  after  "legal"  and  in- 
serting "whichever  is  greater"  immediately 
after  "rate" 

(  b  1  Section  726  (  b )  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  rut  "a  particular  para- 
graph and  inserting  "each  such  particular 
paragraph"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2i  by  striking  out  "administrative  ex- 
penses" each  plice  it  appears  and  inserting 
"a  claim  allowed  under  .section  503(b)  o! 
this  title"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
o(ii  "have"  and  inserting  "has"  in  lieu  there- 
of 

(c)  Section  726(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (  1  l ,  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrative expei:ses  and  inserting  "Claims 
allowed  under  fection  503  of  this  title"  in 
lieu  thereof,  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  admlnistrathe  ex- 
pens?;  "  and  insertng  ".Allowed  claims,  other 
than  claims  allowed  under  section  503  of 
this  title."  in  lieu  thereof. 


Sec.  68  (a)  Section  727(6 1  of  title  U  of 
Ihe    United    Stales   Code   is   amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  i6mCi,  by  sinking  out 
"property"  and  inserling  "properly  in  lieu 
thereof. 

'i)  in  paragraph  (7i  by  inserting  under 
this  tllle  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  '  im- 
mediately afler  "another  case  ,   and 

(3i  in  paragraph  i8i,  by  inserting  a 
cjinma  immediately  after  "371" 

(b)    Section   727'Ci(I)    of   title    :;    of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inseriing 
the  granting  of  a'    immediately  after  "to 

I  c  I  Section  727ie)  >  2  i  i  A  )  of  title  1 1  of  me 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec  69  (ai  Sectio:.  728  ci  of  tllle  11  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  i'  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  Immediately  afler  "tax- 
able income" 

'bi    Section    728(dii2)    of   tllle   11    of  the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 

"otherwise      immediately   after      is      and    by 

striking   out     otherw.se     immediately   after 

partner" 

Sec  70  Section  741  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended — 

(ll  in  paragraph  (2i(Ai  by  striking  out 
"holds  and  inserting  "has"  in  lieu  thereof 
and  by  stnkinv;  out  "business  as  a  stock- 
broker" and  inserting  "such  debtors  busl- 
iies:s  as  a  stockbroker."  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2 1  in  paragraph  i2)(B).  by  striking  out 
holds"  and  In.sertlng  "has"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  i4),  by  striking  out  "at 
r.ny  time". 

i4)  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  (I),  by  striking 
out  "and  that  is"  and  inserting  "from  and 
that  is  the  lawful"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  in  paragraph  i4iiAi(ii).  by  Inserting 
"of  a  customer"  Immediately  after  "claim": 

(6)  b,'  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
i6)  as  para-;raphs  i6)  and   i8i    respectively; 

1 7)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph   (4)    the   following    new    paragraph 

"(5  I  margin  payment'  means  payment  or 
deposit  of  cash  a  security,  or  other  property, 
that  is  commonly  known  to  the  securities 
trade  as  original  margin  Initial  margin 
maintenance  margin,  or  variation  margin,  or 
r.s  a  market-to-market  payment  or  ihai  se- 
cures an  obli7ation  of  a  participant  In  a  se- 
curities clearing  agency: ' 

1 8)  in  paragraph  i6i  as  so  redesignated, 
by  strUIng  out  "the  aggregate  of  all  of  a 
cusiom*r's  accounts  that  such  customer 
holds"  and  inserting  "all  accounts  of  a 
customer  that  such  customer  has"  In  lieu 
thereof: 

i9)  In  paragraph  (6)(A)(li.  as  so  re- 
designated by  Inserting  a  comma  imme- 
diately nfler  "peiiiion  '  and  by  Inserting 
any'   Immediately  afler  "except  "; 

(10 1  111  parazraph  (6)iA)illi,  as  so  re- 
designated by  inserting  "in  such  capacity" 
immediately  after  "customer 

(II)  In  paragraph  i6)(B),  as  so  .-edeslg- 
nated.  by  slrlkin?  out  "342  "  and  inserting 
■341"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  "in 
cuch  capacity  "  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon; and 

il2i  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (6).  as  so  redesignated  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(7)  'securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  otlon  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security  or  the  guarantee  of  any  fet- 
tlement  of  cash  or  securities  by  a  securities 
clearln"  acencv    and" 

Sec  71  Section  743  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "342 
(ai"  and  inserting  "341"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  72  Section  744  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "but" 
immediately  after  "relief." 

Sec  73  (a  i  Section  74  5  a  i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"the  debtor  for"  immediately  after  "by", 

(b!  Section  745 (.c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
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staif-.  fixlr  la  amendPd  bv  ntrlklng  out  "A' 
And  ii  MTtiiiK  "Each"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sf.  74  <  »  Sr.'tion  746ia)  of  title  11  of  the 
I'lired  >:i\tes  (..de  In  amended — 

I  1  1  by  sinning  out.  "elTects  with  respect 
to  ciish  or  a  seciirltv  "  «nd  Inserting  "enters 
into"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(21  bv  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
cash  or  security'  : 

(3)  bv  striking  out  "such  date  and  In- 
serting "the  datp  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  ' 
in  lieu  thereof,   and 

i4i  by  striking  out  "effected"  and  Inserting 
"entered  into'   in  lieu  thereof 

(bi  Section  740ibi  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  M  amended  — 

il)  by  "itrlklnk;  out  "has  a  claim  for"  and 
inserting  "transferred  to  the  debtor"  In  lieu 
thereof:   and 

(3)  in  paragraph  i2».  hv  striking  out  "la". 
(r»  The  section  bending  lor  section  746  of 

title  1 1  of  the  United  S'ates  Code  Is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

"!  746  Extent  of  customer  clulms" 

Sec  75  Section  747  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "such 
tlnlm  arose  "  and  Inserting  "tho  transaction 
Klving  rl»e  to  such  claim  ix-ciirreU  '  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec-  7«  Section  749  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

111    by  strlklnj;  out    'Any"  and  Inserting 
lai    Except    as  otherwise   provided   In   thu 
section,  any  '  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "by  the  debtor"  Immedi- 
ately before  "of  property": 

(31  by  striking  out  "except"  and  inserting 
"but"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(4)  by  Inserting  'such  property  '  Immedi- 
ately after  "trustee,  and ': 

(8)  by  striking  out  "549.  or  7a4(ai"  and 
inserting  "or  549  '  In  llou  thereof,  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"lb  I  Notwithstanding  sections  544  545. 
547.  548.  and  549  of  this  title,  the  trustee 
may  not  avoid  a  transfer  made  before  tlve 
days  after  the  date  oi  the  nung  of  the  peti- 
tion If  such  transfer  Is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission by  rule  or  order,  either  before  or 
nfler  such  transfer,  and  If  such  transfer  Is— 

"(11  a  transfer  of  n  securities  contract  en- 
tered Into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer,  and  of  any 
'■ash.  security,  or  other  property  margining 
or   securing  such   securities   contract:    or 

"(2)  the  liquidation  of  a  securities  con- 
tract entered  Into  or  carried  by  or  through 
the  debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer  ". 

Sec  77  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "customers  allowed" 
and  Inserting  "customers'  allowed": 

i2i  by  inserting  "of  the  kind'  Immedi- 
ately after   "except  claims':  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "such"  Immediately  be- 
fore  "customer  property."". 

lb)  Section  752ibi(2i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
otit  ■•728(a)  ■■  aiid  Inserting  "726"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  752ic)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  Any  cash  or  security  remalnlnc  after 
the  liquidation  of  a  security  created  under  a 
security  agreement  made  bv  the  debtor,  ex- 
cluding property  excluded  under  section  741 
i4i  (B)  of  this  title,  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  general  estate  and  customer  prop- 
erty In  the  same  proportion  as  the  general 
estate  of  the  debtor  and  customer  property 
were  subject  to  such  security  Interest  "" 

Sec  78  Section  7G1  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

il)  In  paragraph  i2i.  by  Inserting  "made" 
Immedlatelv  after  "commodity  contracts"": 

-'  :;i  p.ir.uriph  (4).  by  striking  out  "If 
•he  {!.••>■<  r  ;s  p  i  ^^  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serthiiT     Ai'.h  -fs)ect  to"  In  lieu  thereof 


(3)  11.  ;  iri»:r.ip(i  (4mD1.  by  Inserting 
".  or  c::  li.  a.-  .  pion  traded  on.  or  subject 
to  the  ru;es  of.  a  contract  market  or  L>oi«r(l 
of  trade  that  is  cleared  by  the  debtor  '  liiiine- 
diately  liefore  the  semicolon. 

(41  in  paragraph  i9i.  by  striking  out  ""if 
the  debtor  is  '  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "with  respect  to  '  in  lieu  thereof. 

(5i  in  paragraph  (9iiAi.  by  sinking  out 
""the  debtor  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "such  futures  commission  merchant 
In  lieu  thereof  and  by  sinking  out  "the 
debtor  s'  ana  inserting  such  futures  com- 
mission merihanl  s  '  In  lieu  thereof; 

(61  In  paragraph  i9l(B).  by  striklni;  oui 
'the  debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "'such  foreign  futures  commih-sloii 
merchant'  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out  'the  debtors'  and  Inserting  "su<h  for- 
eign futures  commission  merchant's '"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

i7l  In  paragraph  (9)(C)  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor  "  eaci-.  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "such  leverise  tn;nsaction  merchant  ' 
In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "the  debtors' 
and  Inserting  "such  leverage  traiisactlon 
merchants  "  in  lieu  thereof  bv  Inserting  "'or' 
immedlatelv  after  the  semicolon  In  clause 
111.  and  by  striking  nut  ""hold"  in  clause  ( il ) 
.uicl  Inserting  "holds  "  In   lieu   thereof. 

i8i  III  paragraph  («mD».  by  striking  out 
"the  di  btor"  each  pU;  r  it  appears  and  In- 
serting 'such  clearing  organization"  in  lieu 
theriiif, 

(9i  In  paragraph  i9liE)  by  striking  out 
the  debtor"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting ""such  commodity  options  dealer  "  In 
'.leu  thereof  and  by  struing  nut  "the  debt- 
Dr'.s"  and  Inserting  such  commodity  options 
dealer's"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(10)  In  paragraph  ilOi.  by  striking  out 
""at  any  time"  by  striking  out  "and  that  Is" 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (villi  and  inserting 
"from  and  that  is  the  la"A"fur"  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  striking  out  "baaed  on  such  prop- 
erty" In  subparagraph  iBi  and  Inserting  ""for 
which  .such  property  would  be  liable  "  In  lieu 
thereof: 

(111  In  paragraph  (12),  by  Inserting  a 
comma  Immediately  after  "property"  and  by 
striking  out   the  comma  after  "credit". 

(12)  In  paragraph  (1:1)  bv  striking  out 
"217    of    the    Commodity    Fxitiires    Trnd'ng 

Commission  Act  of  1974  (7  USC  15a  i"  and 
inserting  "19  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
A.t  (7  use    23)""  In  lieu  thereof: 

(13)  In  paragraph  (14).  by  striking  out 
"that  is  engaged  ': 

(14)  In  paragraph  ( 15) .  by  striking  out  "or 
variation   margin."  and   Inserting  ""variation 
margin    or   as  a   mark-to-market  payment 
immediately   before  '"includlns": 

(15)  In  paragraph  (16i.  bv  striking  out 
"al  any  time  "     and 

(16)  In  paragraph  (17)  by  strlkinc  out 
"the  aggregate  of  all  of  a  customers  ac- 
counts"" and  Inserting  ""all  accounts  of  a  cus- 
tomer "  In  I'eu  th»reof  bv  striking  out 
'"holds""  and  inserting  •"has"  In  lieu  thereof 
hv  Inserting  "the"  Immedlatelv  after  "(A)"" 
In  subparagraoh  (Ai.  bv  inserting  "in  such 
capacltv""  Immedlatelv  after  '"ctistomer"  In 
subparagraph  (Awll)  by  s'rlklng  out  gub- 
parapranh  (B)  and  bv  redes'enatlng  sub- 
parKfranh    (C»    as   s'lbparn-ra^h    (Bi 

Sec  79.  .«ect|on  7R2  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  smended  bv  striking 
oil  •342'  and  Inserting  "341""  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  80  Section  763(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
IJnlted  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
""the  debtor  for"  Immedlatelv  after  •bv^ 
n-d  b'-  striking  out  •deemed  to  be^^  and 
lns«rtlne  •'treated  as^^   In   lieu   thereof 

Srr  Ri  (ai  section  7'H(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  nme-ided — 

(1)  by  l"serflnc  'bv  the  debtor^  Immedi- 
ately after  ••any  transfer^': 

(2)  by  strli'lng  out  "excepf  and  Insert- 
ing •but'  In  lieu  thereof: 


i3)  Dy  Inserting  'such  propert\  ininif- 
diately  after    trustee  aim      and 

i4)  by  .striking;  out  '  Ls  '  each  place  li 
appears  and  inserting  shSLlI  be  '  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(bi  Section  764iri  of  tn!e  li  u'.  Mif 
United  Sta'es  Code   is   repealed 

Sec  6j  I  a)  Section  TtiS  ai  of  title  11 
of  the  I'nlted  States  ri>de  is  amended  bv 
striking;  out  notice  iiiider  and  inserting; 
"notice  required  by  !n  !!e\i  •tiereol  aiid 
by  striking  out  .)42  and  Inserting  "311" 
111  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  765ibi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commitment  and  Inserting  "commod- 
ity contract"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  83.  (a)  Section  766. a)  of  '.Ule  11 
of   the   United   States  Code   Is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  "of'  the  frb-  pln-f 
It  appears  and  inserting  held  by  the  dt 'jt'  t 
for'  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ic  such  customer"  Im- 
medlatelv after    distribution 

lb)  Section  766(bi  of  title  11  of  the 
United   Stales   Cr>de    is   amended — 

11)  by  amendiiik'  •.'■<•  f.r.M  sentence  there- 
of to  re.id  ns  f  ;i..,.<  If  iin  open  com- 
modity contract  is  be.:.^  aitively  traded  as 
of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 
trustee  shall,  as  required  by  sections  765 
and  766(0  of  this  title,  transfer  such  com- 
modity contract,  if  feasible,  or  close  out 
buch  commodity  contract  on  or  before  the 
last  day  I'f  trading  in  such  contract  or  on 
the  first  day  on  which  notice  of  intent  to 
deliver  on  such  commodity  contract  may 
be  tendered.  whlche\er  first  occurs.':  ana 
[J>  oy  inieriing  "the  m.niediaiely  after 
••rules  oif. 

ici  Section  766(d)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
amount,  then  the"  and  Inserting  "the 
amount  to  which  the  customer  of  the  debtor 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (h)  or  iD  of  this 
section  then  such  "  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
In-iertlng  "then"  Immediately  after  "trustee 
the  second  place  It  appears 

Id)  Section  766ih)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
except  that  a  customer  net  equity  claim 
basei  on  a  proprietary  account,  as  de.lned  by 
Commission  rule  regulation,  or  order,  may 
ii-Dt  be  p.iid  either  In  whole  cr  In  part,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  out  of  customer  property  unles-i 
all  otlter  customer  net  equity  claims  have 
been  paid  In  full"  Immediately  after  "this 
section"" 

lei  Section  766iJ)i2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7261  a)  and  Inserting  ""726"  In  lieu 
there  .f 

Srr  84  Section  901 1  a)  of  lltle  11  of  the 
United   Slates  Code   Is  amended — 

il)  by  inserting  "341.  342."  Immedlatelv 
after  "301."": 

(2)  'jy  striking  out  "  f 52 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$547  and  Inserting 
"'547(a).  547(b).  547(C).  547(d),  547(e)(l|. 
547ie)  (2)  ,  547(f).  547(g)"  In  lieu  thereof; 

|4)  by  striking  out  "1109"  and  Inrertlng 
'  ll(l9ib)  "  111   lieu   thereof;    and 

(4)  by  Inserting  n  comma  Immediately 
after    "UlKb)"' 

Sec  85  Section  902i2)  of  title  11  ol  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "title  legal  or  equitable  to  real  property 
ogalnst  which  has  been  levied  a  special  as- 
,se'^sment  or  special  tax  "  and  by  In.sertlng 
""legal  or  equitable  title  to  real  priperlv 
ngalnsr  which  a  spe-lal  assessment  or  special 
t.T<  has  been  levied"  In  lieu  thereof 

Se-  8fi  Section  903i2)  of  title  11  of  the 
Unltei  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••to"  the  first  plare  It  appears 

Srr    87   C^aDter  9  of  title  11  of  the  United 
r.'ates    Co'*'-    li    amenffed    bv    striking    out 
SUBCHA'PTER     II"    and     Inserting    SXfB- 
CHAPTEK  II      In   lieu   thereof 
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Sec  88  (a)  Serti  n  921  c)  of  title  11  ol 
the  United  States  Code  in  iiniended  by  strik- 
ing out  •an"  and  lii.ser:;n"  a:  .  m  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  ■  .i  ti;.  ...,, ma  after 
••petition      the  .second   place   it    iippe.iis 

(b)  Section  921  of  title  II  of  Die  Uiiucd 
States  Code  is  amended  by  rede.slt;nating 
subsections  (e)  and  ifi  as  suliseclions  (d) 
and  le).  respectively 

(C)  Section  921(di  of  title  n  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  so  redes i>:iiii ted  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ••subsection  loi  unci 
In.sertlng    "subsection  (ci  "  m  lieu  theicot 

Sec  89  (a)  Section  922(a)  il)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "a"  immediately  before  "'Judicial"", 
and  by  Inserting  ""action  or"  immediately  be. 
fore  "prooeedlng" 

(b)  Serllon  922ib)  of  title  II  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  u'l"  and  inserting  "igi,  niul  ih)"  in 
Ilea  thereof. 

Sir  90.  (a)  Section  927(a)(4)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  C'Ut  "If  and  Inserting  "failure  of" 
m  llcii  thereof,  and  by  strlkint;  out  •'Is  iiof 
and  Inserting  •to  be  "  In  lieu  thereof 

(bi  Section  927ib)  of  lltle  11  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stn'cs  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'of 
apian  under  this  chapter"  Immediately  after 
••coiifir-nation'^. 

Sir.  91  Section  943(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4i,  by  striking  out  "to 
be  taken";  and 

(2)  bv  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan 
provides  that  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
•,>;an  each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  spec- 
ified In  section  507(u)il)  of  this  title  will 
receive  on  account  of  such  claim  ravl;  equal 
to  the  allowed  amount  of  such  ilalin;  and '" 

Set  92  fioctlon  945ia)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  •"execution'"  and  Inserting  •"linpUineiitn- 
tlon^^  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  9:t  Section  1102ib)(l)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  .States  Code  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  ""older  for  relief"  and  Insertliii;  ""coni- 
inenccinent   of  the  case"   In   lieu   thereof 

Srr  94  Section  1103(ci  of  title  11  of  tli-' 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3i .  by  strlklm- f.ut '"n-c- 
ommendatlons""  and  Inserting  "•determlnn- 
tlons^  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserlliv,;  "or 
rejections  "  Immediately  after  "Hcceptati''es'^; 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  ".  li 
a  trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  rase  may  be. 
has  not  previously  been  appointed  under 
this  chanter  In  the  case" 

Sec  95  Section  1105  of  lltle  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  ••estate,  and"  and  Inserting  "estate  and 
of  the  "  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  96  Section  I106ib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
",  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise."  Immediately  before  ••any  other". 

Sec  97  Section  1107(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"serving  in  a  case  "  immedlatelv  after  'on 
a  irustee^ 

Sec  98  Section  1108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  states  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  on  request  of  a  party  In  Interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing."  Immediately 
after   "court"'. 

Sec  99  Section  lllKb)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  rcod  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■<b)(l)  Except  where  property  of  the 
estate  that  secures  a  claim  Is  sold  subject 
to  section  363ik)  of  this  title,  abandoned 
under  section  551  of  this  title,  or  surrendered 
to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  Is  to  be 


sold,    abandoned,   or   surrendcti'd    under   ihe 
plan — 

••(Al  II  claim  secured  by  such  properly 
shall  be  allowed  ur  disalloy^ed  under  ,seclioii 
502  of  ihu  liile  the  saint;  as  if  the  holder 
of  such  claim  had  recourse  against  ihe  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse,  uiile,ss  ihe 
clasa  of  which  such  claim  Is  a  part  elecus, 
by  at  least  iwo-ihlrd.s  m  amount  and  more 
than  one-half  in  number  of  allowed  claims 
of  such  cl.ivs,  lo  be  governed  by  subparagraph 
iB|   of  this  paragraph,  and 

••(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  ihe  In- 
terests In  such  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  Is  InconsequcnUal,  the  class  may 
elect,  as  provided  under  subp.tragraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  thai  such  claims  of  such 
rla.ss.  whether  or  not  the  holders  of  such 
claims  had  recourse  ag,ilnsi  the  debtor  and 
notwithstanding  section  ."jOCia)  of  this  lltle. 
arc  secured  claims  to  ihc  lull  extern  thai 
>u-.h   claims  are  allowed 

"12)  "riic  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
of  this  subsection  arc  limited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph 
does  not  In  any  other  way  alter.  aUccl,  or 
create  any  right  or  liability  of  anv  oilier 
entity  "". 

Sec-  100  (a)  Secll,on  1112ia)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  .striking  out  "Is 
an  Involuntarv  case  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter"  and  Inserting  "original- 
ly was  commenced  as  an  Involuntary  case 
under  this  chapter"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3i,  by  striWlug  oui  '"oii 
other  ih:ui""  and  inserting  '"other  than  on"' 
in   lieu    thereof, 

(b)  Section  1112(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  poragraph  (5).  by  In.sertlng  "a  re- 
fjuest  made  for"'  Immediately  before  "addl- 
llontir";  and 

(2)  111  paiAgrnph  (8) .  by  striking  out  "and  " 
Inserting  "or""  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sfc  1')!  ID  Section  1121ic)(3i  of  title  11 
of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  dnlms  or  Interests  of  which 
are"  and  Inserting  ""of  claims  or  Interests 
thai.  Is"  In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  S<s(tioii  1121(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  specl- 
ii'-d  In  subscclloii  (c)  of  this  section"  Ini- 
iv.ediately  after  ""Interest." 

Skc  102  (a)  Section  1123ial  of  title  II  of 
the   United   States   Code   Is   amended- 

'  1  I  by  striking  out  "A""  and  Inserllng  "Nol- 
wltlist.indlng  any  otherwise  applicable  non- 
bankruptcy  law.  R"  In  lieu  thereof; 

i2)  In  naragraph  ( 1 ).  by  Inserllng  a  comma 
Immediaiely  after  ""clRs.ses  of  claims"  and 
Immediately  after  ■•507ia)(6)    of  this  tlilc": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  bv  striking  out 
"shall": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "exe- 
cution" and  Inserting  •"Implementation"  In 
Ueu  thereof: 

i5i  In  paragraph  (5)  (G),  by  Inserting  ••of  " 
Immediately  after  "waiving'^:  and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out 
•equity  sfciirltles'^  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  "common  stock"  In  lieu 
thereof 

lb)  Section  1123(b)(2)  of  lltle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  rejection"  and  Inserting  "".  rejection, 
or  assignment""  In  Ueu  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ""under  sectlcn  365  of  this  title"  and 
Inserting  ""under  such  section""  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  103  Section  1124  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

■"(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  oc- 
curred before  or  after  the  commencement  ol 
the  case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  de- 
fault of  a  kind  specified  In  section  365(b)  (2) 
of  this  title;"";  and 


(2)  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1),  by  striking 
out  "and  "  and  iiiserliiig   "or  '  in  Ueu  thereof. 

St'.  104.  (a)  Section  1125(a)  of  uile  11 
of   the  United  Slates  Code  is  anieiided — 

(1)  In  parugrupli  il).  by  inscning  ".  but 
need  not  include  such  Information  about 
any  other  possible  or  proposed  pluii"'  imme- 
dlutely  aller   "plan""; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  Inserllng 
"the"   Immediately  after  ""s^lth";   and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)iC),  by  inserllng  ••of 
immediately  after  ""holders"". 

(b)  Section  II25id)  of  lltle  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserllng  retiuliod  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section"  immediately  after 
"statemenf  the  llrst  place  li  appearfe;   and 

(2)  by  inserting  •.  or  otherwise  .•■eek  re- 
view of,^^  immediately  after  •"appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  1125(e)  of  lltle  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing •acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  plan'^  Im- 
mediaiely after  ••solicits^  and  by  Inserting 
•"solicitation  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan   or"   Immediaiely   after   ""govei  iiiiig  " 

Skc  105.  lai  Section  112()(b)(2)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1 125ia)  ( I ) ""  and  Inserting 
•"1125(a) ""  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1126(d)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  immediately  aficr  ""such  Interesls"" 
the  first  place  It  appears 

(c)  Section  il2G(f)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended — 

I  I)  by  striking  otit  is  deemed  and  tn- 
serilnp  In  llcii  thereof  ".  and  each  holder 
of  a  claim  or  Interest  of  such  cla.ss  are 
deemed"': 

i2l  bystrlHnu  out  "snlicliiiatlon"  and  In- 
serting ••solicitation"*  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

i3'  hv  strlVlnt;  out  •Interest"  and  Insert- 
ing ""Interests""  In  lieu  thereof 

(d)  Section  112f)(p)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""any  payment  or  conipensailnn""  and  In- 
serting ""receive  or  retain  any  properly"^  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec  106  (ai  Section  1127(a)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  In- 
serting "of  ft  plan'^  Immediately  after  ••After 
the  proponent ••  and  by  Inserting  "of  such 
plan'^   Imedlately   after   •'modification^^ 

(b)  Section  1127(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  lltle.  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification"  and  Inserting 
•'circumstances  warrant  such  modification 
and  the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing. 
confirms  such  plan  as  modified,  under  Bee- 
lion   1129  of  this  title""  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  n29(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  "title  "'  in  Ueu 
thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  Inserting  '•title. '•  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  rrrid  s- 
follows: 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
Issuing  securities  or  acquiring  pror)erty  under 
the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and  ex- 
penses In  or  In  connection  with  the  case  or 
In  connection  with  the  plan  and  incident  to 
the  case,  has  been  approved  by.  or  Is  subject 
to  the  approval  of.  the  covin  as  reasonable:"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)  (A)  (11).  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  Inserting  ":  and^^  In  lieu 
thereof: 

(5)  In  paragraph  (5)(B),  by  striking  out 
T'e"  and   Inserting  '"the""   in   Ueu   thereof: 

i6)  In  paragraoh  (6),  bv  Inserting  ••gov- 
ernmental"' Immediately  after  "Any'": 

(7)  In  paragraph  (7i.  by  inserting  "of 
claims  or  Interests"^  Immediately  after  "each 
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(lA^s  mid  by  striking  out  "creditor's"  in 
stil)|i,ir;»>;ra[)h  iB)  and  Inserting  ■'holdPrs'"  In 
lieu    thercdt, 

(Hi  in  pArngraph  (8).  by  Insertln^t  "of 
claims  or  interests  '  immediately  after  "each 
cla&s";    and 

(Ol  in  paragraph  (9)(C).  by  Inserting 
"507(aMl)  that  res\ilts  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,  recapttire  of  an  investment  tax 
credit,  recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar 
event   or"   Immedl  itely   after   "section"; 

(10)  by  amriidin^;  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
as  follows 

"(11)  If  a  class  of  claims  Is  Impaired 
under  the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims 
that  Is  Impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted 
the  plan,  determined  without  including  any 
acceptance  of  the  plan  by  any  Insider  or  any 
class  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  plan  under 
section  1126(f)  of  this  title  " 

(b)  Section  1129(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(  1  I  by  striking  out  "Notwllh.standlng  sec- 
tion 51()(ai  of  this  title.  If"  and  Inserting 
"If"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Hen"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"liens"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  In  paragraph  i2((B)(lll.  by  Inserting 
"under  the  plan"  immediately  after  "retain"; 
and 

(4i  in  paragraph  (2)(C)fl).  by  striking 
out  claim"  and  inserting  "Interest"  In  lieu 
thereof  and  by  striking  o>it  "and  the  value" 
and  inserting   'or  the  value"  In  lieu  thereof 

(C)  Section  112B(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  - 

<l)  by  striking  out  "a  party  In  Interest 
that   la" 

(3)  by  Inserting  "the  application  of"  Im- 
medlatelv  after  "avoidance  of"  the  second 
place   It   api>enrs.    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "Tn  any  hearing  imder 
this  subsection  the  governmental  luilt  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Issue  of  avoid - 
atvce  " 

"Sec  108  (ai  Section  IMlia)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "Except"  and  Inserting 
Notwithstanding  section  SlOiai  of  this  title 

and  except"  In  lieu  thereof    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity 
security  holder  of.  or  i-eneral  oartner  In  ' 
and  inserting  "any  creditor,  eqtilty  security 
holder,  or  general  partner  In"  In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  1141(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection*  (d) 
(3)  and  (d)t3)  of  this  section  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  the  plan  or  in  the  or- 
der confirming  the  plan,  after  confirmation 
of  a  plan  the  property  dealt  with  by  the 
plan  Is  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  In- 
terests of  creditors  equity  sec\irlty  holders, 
and  of  general  partners  In  the  debtor  " 

Sic  109  (a)  The  heading  for  section  1142 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  "\  1142  Imple- 
mentation of  plan" 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1142  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  II  of  title 
1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Execution"  and  Inserting  "Im- 
plementation" In  lieu  thereof 

(c)  Section  1143(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second  place 
It  appears 

(d)  Section  1142(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"a"  Immediately  after  "by" 

Sec  110  Section  1144  of  title  ll  of  the 
United  States  Cndp  \^  Amended  bv  inserting 
"If  and  only"  Immediately  after  "revoke  such 
iirder" 

Srr    111     (B)   Section   1145(a)  of  title  II  of 

•he  t'nltpd  sr«tps  Cdf  !•<  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  with  respect 
to  an  entity  that  Is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
In  subsection  ibl  of  this  section,  section" 
and  Inserting  "Section"  In  lieu  thereof; 

1 3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "or 
an  afnilate". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1).  by  Inserting 
"or  ISidi"  Immediately  after  "13'  and  by 
Inserting  "or  78o(d)  Immediately  after 
"78m"; 

(4 1  by  amending  paragraph  (3)(B)(II)  to 
read  as  follows- 

"(II)  In  compliance  with  the  disclosure 
and  reporting  provision  of  such  applicable 
section,  and"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)(Ci.  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"one"  in  lieu  thereof, 

(fli  In  paragraph  (3»(C)(U).  by  striking 
out  "180  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "90"  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(7 1  In  paragraph  i4i.  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting "stockbroker     In  lleti  thereof 

(bi  Section  IMSibi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(ll  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  entity  that  Is  not  an 
Issuer"   Immediately  after  "subsection   . 

13)  In  paragraph  (I)(C|.  by  striking  out 
"for"  and   Inserting  "from"  In  lieu   thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2mA)(Ii,  by  striking 
out  "combination"  and  Inserting  "or  com- 
bining" In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2mA)(IIi.  by  striking 
out  "among"  and  Inserting  "from  or  to"  In 
lieu  thereof 

(C)  Section  1145(d)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  C^xle  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sec  112  (ai  Section  1146(c)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "State  or  local" 

(b)  Section  I146idi(l)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec  113  Section  1161  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "341"  and  inserting  "342"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  114  Section  1163  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified"  and  inserting  "eligible, 
quallfted. "  In  lieu  thereof 

Srr  115  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  i  49  USC 
I  et  scq  )"  and  Inserting  "subtitle  IV  of 
title  49"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  lie  Section  1168(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  "approval" 

Sec  117  Section  1169(0  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  USC 
I  et  seq  )"  and  inserting  "subtitle  IV  of  title 
49"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  118  (a)  Section  1170(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
sertl:ig  "of  all  or  a  portion"  Immediately  after 
"the  abandonment". 

(b)  Section  1170(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
Unlt?d  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  "abandonment 

(c)  Section  1170(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United   States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  abandonment  of 
a  railroad  ll"e"  and  inserting  "such  aban- 
donment" In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "termination"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "suspension" 
In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  119  Section  1171(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "such"  and  Inserting  "the  same"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  120  Section  1173(a)(4)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  strik- 


ing out  "compatible     luifl  lll^ertlng  "consist- 
ent" In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  121  lai  Section  1301ib)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing "and  may  protest  inimediatelv  after 
"of"  the  first  place  it  appears 

(bl  Section  K101(c)(3)  of  title  11  ol  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  inserting' 
"continuation  of"  Iminediatelv  after  "by 

IC)  Section  1331  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  ihe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(d)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall 
nutoniallcally  grant  relief  from  the  stay  pro- 
vided by  sub.sectlon  («i  of  this  .seclli  n  to  the 
extent  that  the  plRn  purposes  not  tu  pa\ 
such  claim  " 

Sti  132  lal  Section  1  ti)2a>i  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2)iC).  by  striking  out 
"and". 

(2 1  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3 1  as 
paragraph  <4i  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph  (3)   the  following  new  paragraph 

"(3)  dispose  of  tinder  re>.Milations  l.vsued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Odlce 
of  the  United  Stales  Courts,  monies  received 
or  to  be  received  In  a  case  under  chapter  XIII 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and" 

(bl  Section  I303ie)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code   Is  amended  — 

(I)    In    paragraph     (I),    by    Mrlklng    out 
fix"     and     Inserting     "set     for     such     Indi- 
vidual" In  lieu  therecrf, 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"fi:rsuch  Individual"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "made 
to  entitles  entitled"  Immediately  after  "pay- 
ments", and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"of"  and  Inserting  "received  by"  in  lieu 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  "\ipon  all  pay- 
ments" and  Inserting  "of  all  such  paymenu 
made"  In  lieu  thereof 

Se-  123  Section  1304(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  Immediately  after  "of  the 
debtor" 

Sec  134  (a)  Section  1307(b)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  Sta.tes  Code  l.s  amended  by  In- 
serting a  comma  Immediately  after  "time" 

lb)  Section  1307(c)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended — 

(11  In  paragraph  (4|  by  Inserting  a  re- 
quest made  for"  Immediately  before  "addi- 
tional"; 

i2)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out 
"and  ■  Immediately  after  the  semicolon  and 
Inserting    or    In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7i,  by  Inserting  "other 
than  completlcn  of  payments  under  the 
plan"  Immediately  after  "In  the  plan" 

Sec  125  (ai  Section  1322(ai(2l  of  title 
I  I  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  b\ 
lasertlng  a  comma  Immediately  after  pay- 
ments". 

(b»  Section  1322ib)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Coif  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2i  t>y  inserting  ".  or 
leave  unaffec'ed  the  rights  of  holders  of  any 
class  of  claims"  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  Inserting  "other" 
Immediately  after  "claim  or  any"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  i5l.  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  by  striking 
out  "on  any  unsecured  claim  or  secured 
claim"  and  Inserting  "maintain  payments  on 
any  claim"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  Ln  paragraph  (7i  by  Inserting  "sub- 
lect  to  section  365  of  this  title  "  Immediate- 
ly before  "provide"  by  striking  out  "or  re- 
jection" and  Inserting  ".  relectlon.  or  a.sslgn- 
ment"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
"under  .section  385  of  this  title"  and  Insert- 
ing "under  juch  section"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

|5)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out 
"any" 

Sec  136  Section  I323fcl  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended   by  striking 
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out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modll;- 
catioii  provides  for  a  change  in  the  rights  of 
such  holder  from  what  .such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modification,  and  '  and 
Inserting  '  siuh  plan  as  modified  unless  In 
lieu  thereof 

SEC  127  Section  1324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out     the     the  second  place  it  appears 

Sir  128  (a)  Section  i:t25ia)il|  of  title  II 
of  the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the"  imoiediately  l>erore     other 

(bl  Section  1325ia)(4)  of  title  11  of  the 
Qoited  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting' 
•".and  such  plan  represents  the  debtor  s  bonsi 
fide  effort  ■  immediately  belore  the  semicolon 
ic)  Section  1325i  bi  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  b\  striking  After 
confirmation  (jf  a  plan  and  inserting  "Upon 
the  filing  of  the  case,  and  sliiRUi^:  out  ■an;. 
the  second  place  it  appears 

SEC  12a  Section  132G'aM2i  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended  hv  insert- 
ing of  this  title  inimediaicls  after  "13u3 
Id)  ■ 

Sic  130  Section  1328iaM2i  of  title  II  ol 
the  United  Stales  c<jde  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "523(a)  I  5)"  and  inserting  "523  '  a  i 
(3).  523iai i4| .  523(ai (6l  .  523iai |6| .  523 (a> 
(71.  523ia)i8).  523ia)(9).  and  523ia|iH)i 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  131  Section  1328(e)  of  tn'.e  !1  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  — 

111  m  paragraph  i  1  i  .  by  inserting  "by  tne 
debtor"   Immediately   after     obtained",    .iiid 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"knowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing parly  and  Inserting  the  request- 
ing party  did  not  know  of  such  fraud  uiuU" 
In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  132  Section  1329(a)  of  title  11  of  t!ie 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  — 

ill  by  Inserting  "of  the  plan"  Immediately 
after  "conhrmallon"  and  by  striking  out  "a 
plan"  and  Inserting  such  plan"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the 
comma 

Sec  133  Section  15102  of  tiUe  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 
in.serting  "title"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  134  Sectio,.  ;jl03if)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "32^.". 

(3)  by  ln.serHng  342(b),  immediately 
after  "326(b| ,"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "1106ia)(l).  1108,"  Im- 
mediately  after   "1105";    and 

i4i  by  Inserting  '  1302ib)  ( I).  1302(b)  (3)." 
immedialely  after  "I302iai.", 

Sec  135  Section  15322(b)  i  1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "required  to  be"  Immediately  after 
"bond",  by  striking  out  "(2)".  and  by  in- 
serting "of  this  title"  belore  the  semicolon 

Sec  136  Section  15324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after     a  trustee". 

Sec  137,  Section  15330  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shall 
be  given  to  the  United  States  trustee  " 

Sec  138  (ai  Chapter  15  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  15330  the  following  new 
section : 

"8  15342  Meetings  of  creditors 

"In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title 
the  United  States  trustee  may  call  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors.  The  court  may  not  preside 
at  and  may  not  attend,  any  meeting  under 
this  section  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  .sections  for  chapter  15 
of  title  11  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately below  the  item  relating  to  section 
15330  the  following   new   item: 


"15342   Meetings  of  creditors  ' 

Sec-  139  Section  15343  of  title  II  of  the 
Uni>ed  Slates  Co^e  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  341  lai"  and  inserting  -seclicn 
342  or  15342  •  in  lieu  thereof 

SEf-  140  (a)  Section  15701(ai  of  title  II 
of  the  United  Slates  C:jde  is  amended  by 
striking  GUI  'trvistee  established  and  in- 
serting -  trustees  e.--tablished "  in  lieu  thereof 

(bl  Section  15701  ibi  of  lille  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  "such  persons  ■  and  inseiting  "the  mem- 
bers of  such  panel-  in  lieu  thereof 

Srr  141  (ai  Section  15703(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  --specified  m  section  I570Iia,  of 
this  title  Sections  701  lb)  and701ici  of  tMs 
'itle  apply  to  such  Interim  trustee"  and  by 
inserting  "and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  701  and  15701  of  this  title"  in  lieu 
thereof 

(bl  Section  15703ibi  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'iruste  and  Inserting;  "trustee"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Se(  142  Section  15704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  15704.  Duties  of  trustee 

"The  trustee  shall  — 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  hie  w-uh  the  United 
States  trustee  periodic  reports  and  sum- 
maries of  the  operation  of  such  business  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements,  and 

"(2|  make  and  file  interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances justify  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  w-ith  the  United  Stales  trustee  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  adminlMraiion  of  the  estate  with  the 
United  Stales  trustee  and  the  court   ' 

Sec  143  Section  I511C2ib)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing oul  -interest  of  and  inserting  "inter- 
est," In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  144  (ai  Chapter  15  of  utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
afier  section  151105  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"f  151106    Duties    of    trustee    and    examiner 

"A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duties  speci- 
fied In  sections  704(2),  704(4 1,  704(6),  and 
15704  of  this  title 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or 
a  summary  of  any  statement  filed  under  sec- 
tion I106ia)  (4m  A)  of  this  title  to  any  cred- 
itors' committee  to  any  indenture  trustee,  to 
the  United  States  trustee,  and  to  any  other 
entity  as  the  court  designates 
"!  151 108   Authorization  to  operate  business 

"Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  m  interest  or  the  United  States  trustee 
if  there  is  no  creditors  committee  and  al- 
ter notice  and  a  hearini;,  orders  otherwise, 
the  trustee  ma\  operate  the  debtors  busi- 
ness  ", 

(b|   The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  ln.sertlng  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 151105  the  following  new  items: 
"151106    Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner, 
"151108   Authorization  lo  operate  business," 

Sec  145  (a)  Section  151302',ai  of  title  II 
of  the  United  State  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  shall  appoint  a  disinterested 
person  to  .serve."  immediately  after  "The 
United  States  trustee  shall  serve"" 

ibi  Section  151302ibi  of  lille  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)    The   trustee  shall  — 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  In  sec- 
tions 704(2i,  704(4),  704(6i,  and  15704  of 
this  title;  and 

"(2)    dispose   of,   pursuant   to   regulations 


issued  by  the  Attorney  General    moneys  re- 
ceived   or    lo    be    received    in    a    case    under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
TITLE  II--  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  28  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
_  Sec    201    Section   151  (ci   of  title  28  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  ■suit" 
^  Sec    202    lai   Section  152  of  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 

'In  recommending  individuals  to  the 
President  for  appointment  as  bankruptcy 
Judges  the  Judicial  Council  of  each  circuit 
shall  follow  standards  and  procedures 
promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  Such  standards  and  pro- 
cedu.-es  shall  con-am  provision  for  public 
notire  of  all  vacancies  of  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships Further  such  standards  and  proce- 
dures shall  ensure  ihat  the  Judicial  Council 
g;\es  due  consideration  to  all  qualified  in- 
diMduals  regardless  of  race  color,  religion 
sex,  or  place  of  national  origin  '■ 
(  b  )  The  Co.igress — 

(  I  I  lakes  notice  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
2  per  centum  of  bankruptcy  Judge'  are 
women,  less  than  3  per  centum  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  blacks  and  only  one  bankruptcy 
Judge  IS  of  Hispanic  origin,   and 

i2)  suggests  that  the  President  in  select- 
ing individuals  for  nomination  to  bank- 
ruptcy Judgeships  created  by  this  Act  give 
due  consideration  to  qualified  Individuals 
ulthout  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  religion 
or  national  origin 

Sec  203  Section  155(ai  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  In  each  district  having  more  than 
one  bankruptcy  Judge  the  Judge  m  regular 
active  service  w-ho  is  senior  in  continuous 
time  of  active  service  and  under  seventy 
years  of  age  shall  be  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  except  that  the  age  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  until  April  ;  1984  I.' 
all  the  bankruptcy  judges  in  repular  active 
service  are  seventy  years  of  age  or  older  the 
VDuncest  shall  art  as  chief  judge  until  a 
judfe  has  been  appointed  and  qualified  who 
Is  under  seventy  yesrs  of  age  but  such  ^udge 
may  not  act  as  chief  judge  until  he  has  served 
as  a   bankruptcy  ju<jge  for   180  days 

Sec  204  Section  158  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Courf  and  Inserting  ■  BanKruptcy 
court"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  205  (al  Section  leOiai  of  title  28  of 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'each  circuit"  and  Inserting  'such  cir- 
cuit" In  lieu  thereof 

(b)    Section   160  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States   Code   Is   amended    by   adding    at    the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections 
■id)    A  panel   may  exercise  the  powers  of 
a  b,inkruptcy  court 

■  le-  A  smcle  Judge  of  a  panel  may  enter 
an  order  if  Irreparable  damage  will  result 
If  such  order  Is  no",  entered  Such  order  shall 
remain  in  force  only  until  the  hearing  and 
determination  bv  the  panel  of  three  ludpes  ' 
Sec  206  lai  Section  294 1  c  i  of  title  28  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'district  or  bankruptcy  Judge'^  and 
Inserting  ■■,  district  or  bankruptcy'  in  lieu 
thereof 

lb)  Section  294id)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "dis- 
trict judge  or  bankruptcy  Judge^'  and  In- 
serting 'dlsirlcl,  or  bankruptcy  Judge^^  m 
lieu  thereof 

Sec     207     Section    295   of    title    28    of    the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 

a   com.ma   immediately   before   ■'district,   or" 

.Sec     208     Section    451    of    title    28    of    the 

United  States  Code  l.s  amended — 

M  )    In   the    first    undesignated    paragraph 
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by  inserting  und  appeilate  panels  created 
under  section  160  ol  this  title  '  before  the 
period. 

I.' I  in  the  nrst  and  third  undesignated 
paragraptu  by  iiriitlin{  out  and  the  seiund 
pla-e  ir  appearN  ;n  each  such  parat;raph  and 
inseriinj;  a  cuninia  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  '.  the  Judges  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  hold  office  fur  a  term  of  14  years  '; 
and 

(3i  In  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
by  strlltlng  out  Congress  and  Inserting 
■  Congre'*»  In  lieu  ■  hereof  and  by  --trlklng 
out  and  Judge  and  inserting  and  Judges" 
m  lieu  thereof 

Si  20y  SectL.n  *M  ol  title  28  of  the 
United  States  CiKle  is  amended 

ill  m  the  fourth  undesignated  paragraph, 
by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  after 
district  '.  and 
(2i  In  the  fifth  undesignated  paragraph. 
by  strlKing  out  the  »emir,,lon  immediately 
alter  "each  dutrict  Judge"  and  inserting  a 
comma  m  lieu  thereof 

Sic  210  Section  569iai  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
'court  immediately  after  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy" 

ate  211  Section  571  (bi  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  United  States  marshals,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the"  and  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after     Courts" 

Sec  212  Sections  SBliai  and  582ia)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  civil  service."  after 
"appoint" 

Src  21  i  la)  Section  586ia)  of  title  38  of 
the  Uniiod  States  Code  is  amended- 

I  1 1  111  paragraph  (  ^i .  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediate!',   after  the  semicolon. 

i2i  m  pnragraph  (6(.  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlni;  new  paragraph 

"  I  7  I  administer  oaths  to  and  take  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  called  to  testify  at  meet- 
ings under  title  II  or  appoint  a  designee  to 
so  act   ' 

ibi  Section  586ibl  of  title  28  of  the  United    ' 
States    Code    Is    amended    by    striking    out 
"tntsiee     the  third  place  it  nnnenrs  ad  In- 
serting "trustees  to  serve  ai  standing  tnis- 
teo  ■  m  lieu  thereof 

(c»  Section  5eo<ei  i2i   Is  amended — 
1 11  by  inserting  "made  to  entities  entitled" 
Immediately  after  "payments"  the  first  place 
It  appears: 

(21  In  subparaqraph  (Al.  bv  striking  out 
"of"  and  insertlni:  received  bv"  In  lieu 
"trustee"  the  third  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  "trustees  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee"  In  Iteu  thereof 

i3i  in  suhp.irai.-rarih  |B».  by  Inaertlne  "fee 
f^xed  under  paragraph  1 1 1  iBl  of  this  stibsec- 
tlon  Immedlatelv  after  "the  percentage". 
and 

(41  In  subonrneranh  iBhi)  bv  striking 
out  "individual  '  and  inserting  "Indlvldimls " 
In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  214  Section  587  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  nddlnc-  at 
'he  end  thereof  the  following  "The  post- 
tlons  of  such  trustees  shall  not  be  In  the 
Senior  Executive  Service" 

Srr  215  lai  Section  604iai  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

III  In  paratrraph  i  lOi  bv  striking  out 
"iHi"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insertlne 
■|  IR>  •  In  lieu  thereof 

i2i  bv  redeslitnalin^  paragraph  il7i  %x 
paravrsph  i  IRi : 

(.11  bv  rede'li-natine  pnra-.Taph  (I3i.  as 
added  hv  section  2?5(bii2i  of  the  Act  of 
November  B.  1078  i92  Stat  254!)!.  as  para- 
l-rnnh   I  171 

(4i  hv  rede«lenntln''  psramnh  (14).  as 
rede«,lenatert  bv  section  225(a)  1 1  )  of  the  Act 


■  f  No\ ember  6.  1978  (92  Stat    2549).  as  para- 
graph I  13) .  and 

(5)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph   (13)    the  following   new    paragraph 

"iI4i  Pursuant  to  section  1HJ8  of  this  title 
establish  a  program  for  the  provision  of  spe- 
cial interpretation  .services  in  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(b»  Subjection  (f|  of  section  604  of  title 
28  of  the  U.ilted  State*  Code  as  added  bv 
se.-tlon  225i  bi  of  the  Act  of  Noiemuer  6  1978 
iU2  Stat  25491.  Is  redesignated  a-s  subsection 
I  hi  and  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  re- 
move a  trustee  appointed  from  the  panel 

Sic  216  Section  634ia)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  livsertinr 
a  comma  after  "salaries  '  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  by  striking  out  "rates  lor"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "as  amended"  and  In- 
serting "an  amount  fixed  in  accordance  with 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
»ub;ect  to  adjustment  In  accordance  with 
*u  h  Act  and  section  <GI  of  thU  title"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Srr  217  lai  Section  773ic)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "a  circuit"  and  Inserting  "an  appel- 
late" In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  the 
parentheses  around  "but  presents  a  substan- 
tial question" 

(bi  Section  773  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follow Ini:  new  subsection- 

(di  Court  reporters  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  t>e  apnninted  In  accordance  with 
all  of  the  Ftandards  and  procedures  applica- 
ble to  apoolntmenls  under  section  753  of  thl« 
title  and  shiU  ►'e  coiet-nert  bv  the  rules  and 
reEiilattons  applicable  to  court  reporters  ap- 
Dolnte-1  under  se-tlon  753  of  this  title 
Mechanical  means  of  recordlne  proceedlnps 
mav  Include  stenomask  and  contrnrt  re- 
porters mav  he  used  In  lie'-  of  o-  (n  •<d'1ltion 
to  court  reporters  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion The  Director  of  fh~  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  mav  necn- 
tlaie  co'iirarts  without  retrard  to  •ectinn  3700 
of  the   Revised   Statutes    (41    USC    5i 

Sr'-  218  ini  Section  12<>3'bi  of  title  28  of 
t>ie  United  States  Corle  Is  amen-'ed  bv  strlk- 
Itiir  out  "derl'ions"  anM  ln«»rfin<?  "ludc- 
ments  orders,  and  decrees"  In  lieu  thereof 

(hi  S»-tlnn  I2"3itji  of  title  38  of  the 
Unlt'd  Sfn»e»  Ode  Is  amended-- 

(n  bv  sTUrlne  oot  "nn  aopellate  pane! 
cres'ed  under  «erflon  160  or": 

(3)  bv  striving  nut  "District  court  of  the 
United  S'ates"  and  Inserting  "district  court 
of  t»(e  United  S'ates  "  in  lieu  thereof    and 

(31  br  Insertlne  '  and  of  anneals  from 
Interlocutorv  orders  a"d  decrees  of  sn  anpet- 
la'e  panel  created  under  secion  1*^0  of  this 
title  a  distrtft  court  and  a  bankriintcv 
rotirt  but  onlv  hv  leave  of  'hr  court  nf  at>- 
peals  fo  which  the  nnneal  Is  taken"  Immedl- 
atelv be'ore   the  period 

Srr  210  ,<>rttnn  n34(cl  Of  title  28  of  the 
United  .States  Code  Is  amended  bv  ^trlklnc 
out  "that  section"  and  Inserting  "this  sec- 
tion" In  lien  thereof 

Srr-  220  iB^  Section  1*71  (a)  nf  title  38  of 
the  United  S'ates  Code  is  amended  bv  strlk- 
inir  out  "subsection"  and  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Subsections  (ci  and  (e)  of  section 
1471  of  t|.ip  jR  r,f  ,he  rtnlted  StR.p,  Code  are 
eBc>-i  ameniied  hv  strivine  out  "comm'-nred" 
and  Insertlne  "pendlnc"  In  lieu  thereof 

(ci  Section  147nc)  of  tiHe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  hv  Inserting 
"or  a  proceedinc  arising  under  title  U  or 
arlsln<?  In  or  relB'ed  to  a  case  undpr  title  11" 
Immedlatelv  after  "title  11" 

(d)  .Section  1471(d)  of  title  '>8  Is  amended 
by  strlkln<j  out  "a  district  cotirt  or" 

(e)  Section  1471  re)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amfided  bv  Inserting 

and  of  all  nror>er»v  w'^e-ever  lo'-ated  of 
the  estate  In  such  ca«e "  immedlatelv  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


Srr  221  Section  1472.  1  )  of  title  28  of  the 
l.'iuted  States  Ccxle  is  amended  bv  strlklnii, 
out  "prln«  iple  and  inserting  "principal"  m 
lieu  thereof 

Src  222  lai  Section  1473(a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  -States  Code  is  amended  bv  strlk- 
In'.;  out  ■  Kxrept  and  ln.sertiii>;  N.  .i  ■*  u!.- 
standing  any  Act  of  Congress  that  confers 
venue  in  a  specific  district  and  except"  in 
lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  1473(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  .^trlkinj- 
out  "section"  the  first  place  It  appears  »r.d 
Inserting  "subsection"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  223  Section  1481  of  title  28  of  t.he 
United  .States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  "A"  and  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(b)  A  contempt  punishable  bv  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  includes  anv  art  that  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  a  Slav  under  title  11  " 

Sec  22«  Section  1482ib)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  S'ates  Code  Is  amended  by  strlkinir 
out  "Judgments  orders."  and  Inserting 
"orders  ■    m    lieu    thereof 

Sec  225  Section  1827(1)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  states  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "referee  In  bankruptcy  and  lnsertln>; 
"bankruptcy  judge"  in  lieu  thereof 

.skc  22(5  Section  1871  la)  of  title  28  ol  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(ai  Orand  Jurors  In  district  courts  and 
petit  Jurors  in  district  courts  and  bank- 
ruptcy courts  appearing  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  the  fees  and  allow- 
ances provided  bv  this  section  The  requisite 
fees  and  allowances  shall  be  disbursed  on 
the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  or  of  the  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  In  accord- 
anre  with  the  procedure  established  bv  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  OfTlce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  Attendance  fees  for 
extended  service  under  subsection  (bi  of  this 
section  shall  be  certified  bv  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  only  upon  the  order  (  f  a  dis- 
trict Judge  or  bv  the  clerk  of  the  bankruptcv 
court  only  upon  the  order  of  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  " 

Src  327  Section  1923(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  docket  fees  of  United  States  at- 
torneys shall  t>e  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  docket  fees  of  United  States 
trustees  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  and  all  such  fees  shall 
then  be  paid  by  the  clerks  Into  the 
Treasury  " 

Sec  228  Section  1930(awn  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  the  period  after  »60  and  Inserting  "In 
the  case  of  a  single  filing  and  »I00  In  a  Joint 
case"  and  bv  Inserting  a  new  (5)  to  read  as 
follows  For  anv  proceeding  In  anv  case  un- 
der title   11.  515 

Stc  329  Section  1963  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
"or  bankruDtcy  court"  Immediately  after 
"district  court" 

Sec  230  Section  1963  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  each  paragraph,  bv  in.sertlng  "or 
bankruptcy  court"  Immedlatelv  after  "dis- 
trict court"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

i2i  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  flrsi  un- 
deslenated  paragraph,  by  Insertlne  "with  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  or  the  bankruotcv 
court,  whichever  Is  BDnroprlate"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof 

(3  I  by  striking  out  "where  registered"  and 
inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "where  entered". 

(4)  by  addlne  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  undesignated  paragraph 

"An  order  of  dlscharce  or  an  order  of  con- 
"rma'lon  In  a  ca^e  under  title  11  which  has 
he-ome  final  mav  be  reirls'ered  In  anv  other 
district  by  filing  In  the  ofHce  of  the  clerk  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  of  that  district  a  cer- 
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tilled  copy  of  the  order  and  when  so  r«gl»- 
tar«d  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  an  order 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  of  the  district  where 
to  registered  and  may  be  enforced  In  like 
manner.". 

Sic  331  Section  1S64  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  bankruptcy  court"  Immediately  after 
"district  court"  each  place  It  appears. 

Sic  333  Section  3075  of  title  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  cases  under  title  U"  and  Inserting 
"In  cases  under  title  11  and  In  proceedings 
arising  under  title  1 1  or  arising  In  or  re- 
lated to  cases  under  title  11"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  333  Section  23S6(1)  (C)  Of  UUe  2»  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  under  title  U"  Immediately  alter 
"title". 

Sic  334.  (a)  Section  1914  of  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d) . 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  section  18-701  (a),  by  striking  out 
"clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia."; 

I3i  In  section  16-703 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  aubaectlon 
isi .  and 

iBi  In  the  catchllne  of  such  section  by 
striking  out  "Dei>oslt  for  costs,  security"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Security"; 

(3)  in  section  15-704 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"lal"  and  by  striking  out  "United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia";  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b), 

(4)  by  striking  out  section  15-706; 

(5)  In  section  15-713  by  striking  out  "Any 
District  o:  Columbia  Court"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals";  and 

(6)  In  the  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  15,  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  15-706. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  OF 
NOVEMBER  6,  1978 

Sic  301  The  title  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  uniform  Law  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Bankruptcies",  approved  November  6, 
1878  I  Public  Law  95-598;  93  Stat.  3549) 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  uniform  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies" 

Sic  303  The  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  enacting  clatise  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978'  " 

Sic  303  Section  316  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "record"  and  Inserting  "rec- 
ords" in  lieu  thereof 

Src  3C4  Section  333  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "assistance"  and  Inserting 
"asslstanu  ■  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  305  Section  232  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

Sic  308  Section  308(f)(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "  'C  "  and  Insert- 
ing" '(C)'  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  307  Section  403(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

1)  by  striking  out  "310,"  and  Inserting 
"305,  206,  307.  311.  213,"  In  lieu  thereof; 

i3)  by  Inserting  "236,"  Immediately  after 
"325",  and 

•3 1  by  Inserting  "348"  Immediately  after 
246,"  ' 

Src  308  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlkln?  out  "this  Act"  and  In- 
»*rtlng  "the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than 
thU  subsection  and  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  by  striking  out  "the  Act" 
and  Inserting  "such  provisions" 

lb)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by    inserting    "or    after"    Immediately   after 
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(c)  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"le)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  a  fee  exceeds 
•  100.000  may  not  be  charged  under  secUon 
40c(3)(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a  c3Lse 
In  which  the  plan  la  confirmed  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979; 

(3)  after  September  30,  1970,  all  moneys 
collected  for  payment  Into  the  referees'  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund  in  coaes  filed  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
and 

"(3)  any  balance  In  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund  In  the  Treasury  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees 
salary  and  expense  fund  account  shall  be 
closed". 

Sic.  309.  (a)  Section  404(6)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  of  a  referee  In  bankruptcy 
who  Is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  extended  to  and  expires  on 
March  31.  1984.  or  when  his  successor  takes 
office,  and  such  person  shall  have  the  title 
United  States  bankruptcy  Judge.  During  the 
period  commencing  on  October  1,  1979,  and 
ending  on  March  31,  1984  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  'the  transition 
period'),  unless  a  bankruptcy  Judge  Is  certi- 
fied to  be  not  qualified  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  after  a  finding  that 
such  Judge  Is  not  qualified  Is  made  by  a 
merit  screening  committee  established  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  Judge 
shall  serve  In  the  court  of  bankruptcy  con- 
tinued under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  which  such  United  States  bankruptcy 
Judge  was  appointed,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  this  title  Section  8335(a)  ol  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  United  States  bankruptcy  Judges  during 
tbla  title  referred  to  aa  'tbe  transition 
period,  United  States  bankruptcy  Judges 
shall  be  exempt  from  annual  and  sick  leave 
laws  and  regulations". 

(bl  Section  404(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  trat  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  fol. owing  new 
sentence:  "There  shall  be  established  for 
each  Judicial  district  a  merit  screening  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  president  or  the 
designee  of  the  president  of  the  State  bar 
association,  the  president  or  designee  of  the 
president  of  a  local  bar  association  for  the 
area  within  the  Judicial  district  wherein  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  maintains  his  official 
headquarters  and  the  dean,  or  designee  of 
the  dean,  of  an  accredited  law  school,  If  any, 
located  within  the  Judicial  district  or  State, 
and  If  no  such  law  school  exists,  then  a  lay 
member  selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  JudlcUl 
district  wherein  the  referee  in  bankruptcy 
maintains  his  official  headquarters." 

(c)  Section  404(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "41.". 

(d)  Section  404(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "Bank- 
ruptcy Judges  for  tbe  district  shall  decide 
where  the  headquarters  office  of  tbe  clerk  of 
the  bankruptcy  cotirt  shall  be  located.". 

(e)  Section  404  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)  During  the  transition  period,  the 
powers  granted  under  section  2071  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  United  States  bankruptcy  court  of  a 
district,  exclusive  of  the  district  court  of 
such  district,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgat- 
ing lineal  rules  of  procedure  to  be  applicable 
in  cases  and  proceedings  before  a  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judge  of  such  court,  and 
such  powers  shall  be  exercised  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  appellate  panels  created  under 
section  160  of  title  38  of  tbe  United  States 
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Code  to  be  applicable  In  appeals  before  aueb 
an  appellate  panel. 

"(1)  During  the  translUon  period.  aecUoo 
155  to  the  extent  It  does  not  displace  a  dea- 
ignated  chief  Judge  and  sections  158,  187, 
158.  and  1S9  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
C(xle,  contained  In  section  301  of  ibis  Act, 
and  the  amendment  contained  In  section 
210  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  courts  of 
bankruptcy  continued  under  secUon  404(a) 
of  this  Act  tbe  same  as  such  ametMUneBta 
apply  to  tbe  United  States  bankruptcy  courts 
established  under  section  301  of  this  Act". 

Sbc.  310.  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  tbe  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  caaas"  the  fint 
place  It  appeara  and  inserting  "In  all  caaes 
under  title  11  or  arising  In  or  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11  pending  during  tbe  tran- 
sition period"  In  Ueu  thereof;   and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (i)(C),  by  InierUng 
",  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section"  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  406(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  InserUng  "340,"  immediately  after 
"238,". 

(c)  Section  405(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "348"  and  Inserting  "347"  In 
Ueu  thereof. 

Sac.  311.  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  tbe  following  new  sentence: 
"The  recommendations  may  provide  for  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  to  serve  In  more  than  one 
contiguoua  Judicial  district  or  circuit.". 

Sec  312.  Section  407(ci  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "333"  and  Inserting 
"333"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sic.  313.  Section  408  of  the  Act  l»  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  During  tbe  transition  period,  section 
604(h)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
does  not  apply  to  bankruptcy  courts  for  dla- 
trlcts  listed  in  section  581(a)  of  such  title.". 

Sec.  314  Section  409(a)(1)  of  tbe  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1983  '  and  inserting  "March  31,  1984"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

TITLE  rv— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec   401    Section  19  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  use   34)  Is  redesignated  as 
section  30  of  such  Act 

Sic.  402.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  (7 
USC  4<'9d(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  been  a  debtor  In  a  case  filed  under  title 
1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  or  received  a 
discharge  In  such  case"  Immediately  after 
"bankrupt"  the  first  place  it  atjpears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  which  has  been  a  debtor  in  a  case  filed 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code" 
Immediately  after  "bankrupt"  the  second 
place  It  appears 

Sec  403  fa)  Section  6 (dl  of  the  Securltlee 
Investor  Protection  Act  (16  USC  78fff(d)l 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  16(8) 
(A)"  and  Inserting  "section  16(4)  (A)"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8(e)(4)(C)  of  such  Act  (16 
USC,  78fff2(e)  (a)  (4)  (C)  )  Is  amended  by 
strliflng  out  "s'ctlon  9(a)  (fi)"  and  inserting 
■'section  9(a)(4)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  404  Section  eo-i (a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  ( 15  USC  1681c(a)  ( 1 ) ) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  ".  except  for  cases 
under  chapter  13  or  chapter  XIIT  as  the  case 
may  be.  which  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  6  years"  Immediately  after  "year" 

Sec.  405  Section  181  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "mean"  and  inserting  "means"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sic  406  Section  424(b)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
(30  UJ3C.  934(b)(3)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tbe  Bankruptcy  Act"  and  In- 
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Mrtlnc  "title  U  of  the  United  States  Code" 
In  lieu  thereof 

8«c  407  Section  3488  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (31  USC  193)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "This  section  d<3e» 
not  apply,  however.  In  a  case  under  title  U 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  m  a  caM  arising 
In  or  relating  to  a  case  under  such  title  " 

Sic  408  At  the  end  of  section  45fl(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  add  the  following 

"(b)  A  debt  which  1*  a  child  support  obli- 
gation assigned  to  a  State  under  section  403 
(a)  (30)  I*  i^ot  released  by  a  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  or 
Bankruptcy  Act  ' 

Skc  406  Section  1981(1)  (D)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  a  case  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act" 
after  "title  II  " 

TTTti  V— RELATED  PROVISIONS 
OF  LAW 

Bkc  601  Nothing  in  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  shall  operate  to  prevent 
stay,  or  otherwise  prohibit  a  stockbroker  or 
securities  clearing  agency  from  exercising  a 
contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  securities 
contract  or  to  cause  the  liquidation  of  a  se- 
curltlea  contract,  nor  shall  any  court  Issue 
any  order  preventing,  staying  or  otherwise 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  such  contractual 
right,  unless  such  order  Is  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  (15  USC  78aaa  et  seq  i 
or  Is  required  because  of  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term — 

(I)  "contractual  right"  Includes  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  a  right  set  forth  In  a  rule  or  bylaw 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  a  national 
securities  association,  or  a  securities  clearing 
agency,  and 

( 3 )  "securities  contract"  means  a  securities 
contract  as  defined  In  section  741  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code 

Sec  603  No  provision  of  Federal  or  State 
law  shall  operate  to  prevent,  stay  or  other- 
wise prohibit  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
contract  merchant  from  exercising  a  contrac- 
tual right  to  liquidate  a  commodity  contract 
or  forward  contract,  or  to  cause  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  commodity  contract  or  forward  con- 
tract, and  no  court  may  Issue  any  order  pre- 
venting staying  or  otherwise  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  such  contractual  right  unless 
such  order  Is  required  because  of  a  threat 
to  the  national  security  As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion   the  term— 

(1)  "contractual  right"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  a  right  set  forth  In  a  rule  or  bylaw 
of  a  clearing  organization  or  a  contract  mar- 
ket or  In  a  resolution  of  the  governing  board 
thereof,  and 

(3)  "commodity  contract'  means  a  com- 
modity contract  as  denned  In  section  761 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code 

Sic  603  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enac'ment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  April  1.  1B84.  the  amendmenU 
contained  In  sections  333.  323,  234  225  336, 
and  338  shall  apply  to  courts  of  bankruptcy 
continued  by  section  404ia)  of  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-689;  93 
Stat    3649). 

Skc  604  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bankruptcy  Amendments  Act  of  1980" 

Section  506ia)  Section  3  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (78  Stat  767  as 
amended  31  U  S  C  341) .  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows 

(I)  By  striking  out  "IIS.OOO"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
■•36.000" 

(3)  By  striking  out  ■•|15.000"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "»25  - 
000" 

(b)  The  amendments  provided  In  Sutjser- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  Section  shall  apply  to  claims 
baaed  upon  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 


property  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment 

TITLE   VI— EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  601  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  apply  only  to  cases  nied  under  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  after  such  date 

( b)  The  amendmenta  made  by  sections  301 
303.  303.  304.  306    311     313.  219.  330.  331.  333. 
333,  334,  336.  236.  and  336  of  tbla  Act  ihall 
take  effect  on  April   I,   1984. 

•  Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  to- 
days action  on  S  658,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  Amendment  of  1980.  culminates 
over  2  years  of  work  on  refining  the 
statutory  language  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Bankruptcy  Code  When  the 
Code  passed  in  1978,  it  was  the  largest 
piece  of  legislation  In  volume  processed 
during  the  95th  Congre.ss  Inevitably 
errors  and  omi.ssions  were  made  in  the 
final  hectic  days  of  that  session  as  the 
Congress  worked  toward  final  passage 
of  the  code  The  bill  before  us  today 
IS  basically  one  of  technical  and  con- 
forming type  amendments  that  are 
totally  unobjectionable  and  reflect  the 
congressional  intent  that  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  clear  regarding  the 
Code 

I  must  be  candid,  however,  and  point 
out  that  although  this  bill  as  originally 
introduced  was  referred  to  as  the  bank- 
ruptcy technical  amendments  bill,  the 
bill  before  us  also  contains  some  provi- 
sions that  go  beyond  the  definition  of 
technical  and  are  substantive  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  primarily  the  result  of 
our  having  had  the  benefit  of  14  months 
of  experience  under  the  new  Code — it 
was  eflective  on  October  I,  1979 — and  the 
knowledge  that  came  with  that  experi- 
ence which  dictated  that  some  substan- 
tive changes  to  the  law  were  required 
to  ma'ntain  fair  and  orderly  bankruptcy 
administration 

Overall,  the  Bankruptcy  Code  has 
worked  well,  although  the  period  of  ad- 
justment for  both  debtor  and  creditor 
has  been  trying  at  times  Numerous  sug- 
gestions for  amendments  have  come  to 
our  attention  in  the  past  year  that  are 
not  included  in  this  bill  not  because  they 
did  not  have  merit  but  because  of  a  gen- 
eral feeling  expressed  by  Chairman  Ed- 
wards in  the  House,  and  d'stinguished 
groups  such  as  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference,  that  the  proper  experience, 
data,  and  information  were  lacking  to 
make  any  sutxstantial  changes  at  this 
time 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  included  in 
this  bll  but  have  deferred  action  on  un- 
t  1  next  year  For  instance,  at  present 
there  is  no  threshold  standard  a  debtor 
must  meet  to  go  into  bankruptcy  A  sol- 
vent person  could  take  advantage  of  the 
code  to  the  detriment  of  creditors  and 
the  disrepute  of  the  law  in  general  I 
would  have  preferred  a  standard  of  in- 
solvency or  inability  to  pay  debts  as  they 
become  due,  such  as  is  required  of  mu- 
niclpalltes  in  section  1C9  be  extended  to 
all  apply  to  all  chapters 

The  preference  section  has  been  a 
mess.  Specifically,  great  potential  costs 


and  uncertainties  have  been  placed  upon 
small  businesses  such  as  sporting  goods 
companies  where  traditionally  credit  Is 
extended  In  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness over  periods  of  time  that  often  lead 
to  the  result  that  preferences  are  'unin- 
tentionally "  made  that  can  later  be  re- 
covered to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
innocent  vendor  businessman  A  com- 
plete review  must  be  undertaken  next 
year 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  and  held 
hearings  on  S.  3023.  a  bill  to  correct  a 
specific  problem  In  the  preference  sec- 
tion that  would  have  created  an  excep- 
tion for  certain  types  of  commercial 
paper  Althaugh  favorable  testimony  was 
received.  I  shall  defer  further  action  on 
this  amendment  pending  the  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  give  It  full  consideration. 
Regrettably,  I  shall  wait  until  next  year 
to  pursue  the  i.ssue  Another  issue  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  address,  and  will 
next  year,  is  the  sordid  tactics  employed 
by  many  lawyers  in  advertising  their 
bankruptcy  practice  and  encouraging 
members  of  the  public  to  take  bank- 
ruptcy 

Another  general  area  of  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  to  me  repeatedly  In 
recent  months  is  the  general  function- 
ing of  our  bankruptcy  court  system.  Of 
particular  concern  to  people.  Judges  and 
lawyers  alike,  is  the  way  first  meetings 
of  creditors  are  being  conducted,  the 
validity  and  purpose  of  discharge  hear- 
ings, and  the  general  role  of  Judges  in 
quasi-administrative  workings  of  the 
court 

Again,  I  would  have  preferred  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  now  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  requests  from  my  colleagues  In 
the  House,  these  Is.sues  will  have  to  await 
review  next  year  I  do  sincerely  hope, 
however  that  all  parties  Involved  in  the 
bankruptcy  process  will  make  a  special 
efforts  in  the  Interim  to  make  the  process 
work  for  the  l>eneflt  of  all  the  citizens 
affected  by  the  process 

In  particular.  I  hope  our  Nation's  fine 
corps  of  bankruptcy  Judges  will  do  every- 
thing In  thfir  power  to  make  the  system 
'work."  and  not  take  the  attitude  that 
they  are  above  the  "frav"  and  would  be 
somehow  tainted  bv  taking  part  In  some 
mundane  administrative  matters  that 
are  necessary  to  make  the  system  work 
well  The  example  of  the  work  of  Judge 
David  Kline  in  Oklahoma  In  his  tireless 
efforts  to  make  the  system  work  would 
be  well  to  emulate  Another  example  of 
outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  the  public 
is  that  of  Richard  Levine  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  has  done  a  fine  job 
creating  and  overseeing  the  offices  of  the 
V  S   trustees. 

This  bill  would  not  have  been  po.sslble 
without  the  omnipresent  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Chair- 
man Kennedy,  the  ranking  mlnoritv 
member  Senator  Thurmond,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judical  Machinery 
Senator  Dole  I  thank  them  all  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  particularly,  plaved  a 
lead  role  in  d'scuss'ons  with  the  House 
on  the  i.ssue  of  retirement,  in  wh'ch  lie 
opposed  the  rroposrls  set  forth  by  the 
House  Although  I  personally,  again, 
would  have  preferred  to  address  that  is- 
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sue  this  year.  It  may  prove  beneficial  to 
have  the  benefit  of  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  policies  Involved  and  address 
them  In  a  future  Congress. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  Chair- 
man Don  Edwards,  members  of  his  com- 
mittee and  his  fine  staff,  for  their  un- 
ending efforts  to  bring  about  a  more 
perfect  bankruptcy  code.  A  special  word 
of  thanks  Is  also  deserved  for  Harry 
Dixon,  Jr..  former  minority  consultant 
to  the  subcommittee  who  htis  given  freely 
of  his  time  and  enormous  talents  to  as- 
sist the  subcommittee  again  this  Con- 
gress on  S.  658.  Last  but  not  least  I  would 
like  to  thank  Bob  Peidler  and  the  out- 
standing support  staff.  Sharon  Zalew- 
ski,  Sherrie  Gregoire,  Pam  Philips.  Ad- 
rian Hall,  Ann  Woodley.  and  Cele  Swen- 
son  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  for  their 
yeoman  work  in  initially  developing  the 
bill  and  seeing  it  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Following   todays   Senate   action    on 
S   658,  only  final  acUon  by  the  House 
will  be  required   I  am  confident  that  for 
the  good  of  the  bankruptcy  process,  and 
in  a  larger  sense,  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  the  House  will  accede 
to  the  Senate   amendments,   'We   have 
tried  to  be  fair  in  striking  a  compromise 
which,  although  both  sides  would  have 
preferred    certain    additional    changes, 
makes    a    significant    step    forward    iri 
bringuiK   about   a    more   perfect   bank- 
ruptcy code  and   process.   Outstanding 
judges    from    throughout    the    country- 
have  urged  me  to  pass  this  bill  even  if 
it  did  not  contain  the  retirement  provi- 
sion they  ideally  would  like  to  have  seen 
I  must  believe  in  counsel  I  receive  from 
surh  outstanding  judges  as  Hugh  Cald- 
well and  James  Moriarty  who  between 
them   have   served    on   the   bankruptcy 
bench  for  nearly  half  a  century.  They 
have  put  aside  whatever  personal  benefit 
an  increased  retirement  package  meant 
for  them  and,  for  the  good  of  all  parties 
associated  with  the  bankruptcy  process 
have  urged  me  to  pass  the  bill.  I  appre- 
ciate their  seinessness  and  urge  other 
bankruptcy  judges  and  mv  colleaj?ues  in 
the  House  to  put  the  good  of  the  countrj- 
ahead  of  personal  interest.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  key  provisions 
of  a  Senate  amendment: 

Section  II  of  the  House  Amendment  is  re- 
Jfoted  An  examiner  Is  not  authorized  to  em- 
ploy counsel  or  other  professional  assistance 
a."*  is  the  Trustee. 

Section  14  of  the  Senate  Amendment  Is 
new  and  Intended  to  assure  that  Trustees 
Wll  be  adequately  compensated  for  their 
services  particularly  In  the  operating  Chap- 
ter ,  or  11  case  The  amendment  raises  the 
maximum  fee  permitted  from  1  percent  to  2 
percent  of  all  moneys  In  excess  of  »50,000 
handled  by  the  Trustee  Notwithstanding  the 
limit  increase  the  Court  must  still  find  that 
the  compensation  Is  reasonable  Trustee  fees 
are  earned  separately  in  a  Chapter  11  or  7 
ca.se  For  example  If  a  Chapter  II  case  Is  con- 
«?^^  '"  Chapter  7.  the  limitations  In  section 
•1^7  would  be  applied  separately  and  not 
cumulatively  even  though  the  same  Trustee 
served  In  both  cases. 

Section  14A  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  Senate  bill's  Intent  to  Increase 
the  Trus'ees  minimum  fee  The  amount  of 
the  increase  S80  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  reduced  to  $45  but  the  Increased  fee 


is  made  applicable  to  all  cases  as  opposed  to 
making  the  award  discretionary  with  the 
court.  The  administrative  OfBce  of  the  United 
States  Courts  is  encouraged  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  making  the  $46  payments  that  will 
result  In  the  least  expense  and  administra- 
tive work  for  the  government.  For  example 
there  could  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Uxpayers  If  the  $46  were 
paid  from  appropriate  funds,  provided,  the 
full  filing  fee  had  been  received  by  clerk  of 
court  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Section  I4B  of  the  Senate  Amendment  Is 
new  Minimal  payment  plans  vinder  Chapter 
13  have  become  a  financial  burden  upon  the 
Trustees  required  to  administer  them  This 
amendment  will  assure  that  the  Trustee  Is 
paid  at  least  $10  per  month  for  his  services 
If  the  percentage  of  the  monthly  payments 
to  creditors  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive would  be  less  than  $10 

Section  17  of  the  Senate  amendment 
recognizes  that  the  process  for  granting  im- 
munity under  title  18  Is  not  designed  to  In- 
corporate time  considerations  present  In 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  To  this  extent 
therefore,  provision  Is  made  for  enabling  the 
Attorney  General  to  promulgate  regulations 
whereby  Immunity,  when  requested  can  be 
granted  expeditiously  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding. 

Section  25  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  in  the  House 
amendment  regarding  subsections  (ai,  ib), 
( c ) .  ( d ) .  and  ( f )  In  subsection  (a)(3),  the 
automatic  stay  against  acts  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  property  of  or  from  the  estate  also 
encompsisses  acts  to  exercise  control  over 
such  property  without  the  need  for  actually 
obtaining  possession  but  Is  not  Intended  to 
limit  those  acts  specifically  authorized  by 
this  title,  such  as  those  contemplated  under 
sections  342  ani  343  Subsection  (ei  clari- 
fies the  circumstances  under  which  prelim- 
inary and  nnal  hearings  I'n-'er  se-tlon  362 le) 
may  be  continued,  particularly  that  the  req- 
uisite findings  must  be  made  by  the  court 
•*'hen  a  preliminary  hearing  is  not  concluded 
wlghln  the  30  days  provided  and  that  the 
final  hearing  must  be  commenced,  unless  a 
preliminary  hearing  Is  continued,  within  the 
30  days  specified 

Section  25(b)(2)  of  the  Senate  Amend- 
ment is  new  It  Is  intended  to  clarify  that 
the  exception  'rom  the  automatic  stay  for 
inJuncM'-e  a  — ions  ^y  'he  go  e-nmeit  Is  to 
occur  only  In  Instance  where  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous potential  for  harm  to  the  public  such 
as  the  deMor  is  roll.itlng  wl:h  loxlc  waste 
and  not  the  ordinary  case  where  the  govern- 
ment unit  Is  simply  enforcing  Its  regulations 
by  way  of  Injunction 

Section  26  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  in  the  House 
amendment  regarding  subsections  (ai  (o 
'd).  (ei.  (f),  (g),  (h),  (I),  and  (J).  The 
priority  spoken  of  In  subsection  (j)  Is  no: 
that  encompassed  by  section  507  of  title  11 
but  that  which  might  evist  under  apnllcable 
nonbankruotcy  law  Su'iscMon  'P)  m^i'es  It 
clear  that  an  out-of-the-ordlnary-course-of- 
buslness  transaction  which  might  result  in 
anticompetitive  effects  is  s-jbject  to  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  pre-merger  notice  re- 
quirements but  only  as  specified  in  title  11 

Section  27  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  in  the  House 
amendment  regarding  subsections  (Si.  (b). 
ic),  (d).  (ei.  (f).  (hi,  (J),  and  (k)  The 
amendment  contained  in  su'^sectlon  di  is 
not  Intended  to  limit  the  trustees  right  of 
re'ectlon  but  to  enable  a  s-iMessee  or  ;ease- 
hold  mortgagee  to  step  Into  the  position  of 
the  debtor's  lessee  In  the  event  the  lessee 
seeks  to  treat  the  trustee's  rejection  as  a 
termination. 

Section  31  Paragraph  (2)  Is  new  and  is  in- 
tendel  to  assure  that  a^mlnlstra'l'■e  ex-ien^e 
treatment  Is  not  denied  to  taxes  withheld  or 
required  to  be  withheld  from  administrative 
wages. 
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Section  33  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  in  the  House 
amendment  except  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation added  in  Section  606(b)  Xt  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  that  such 
charges  are  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding where  the  value  of  the  collateral  is 
sufficient  to  do  so  even  though  such  charges 
might  not  be  enforceable  under  applicable 
non-bankruptcy  law- 
Section  34  It  Is  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  to  Section  607 (di  that  a  govern- 
mental units  claim  and  its  attendant  prior- 
ity may  be  asserted  by  one  who  has  satis- 
fied such  a  claim 

Section  37  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  regarding  Subsection  (ai  and 
adds  the  further  provision  In  Sulwectlon  (b) 
to  clarify  that  the  debtor's  obligations  under 
Section  621  should  not  be  limited  by  any 
asfertlon  of  a  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation 

Section  39  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  House  amendment  which  clari- 
fies the  non-dlschargablllty  of  a  debt  for 
alimony  and  child  support  Deleted  Is  the 
limitation  of  the  Section  523  (a)(6i  that 
the  debt  If  assigned  Is  dischargeable  The 
Bankruptcy  Court  continues  to  be  permitted 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to 
Insure  that  property  settlements  disguised  as 
alimony  or  child  support  are  discharged  This 
however  does  not  permit  the  court  to  modify 
the  level  of  support  or  alimony  as  estab- 
lished In  the  original  award  The'debtor  who 
seeks  a  reduction  in  support  or  alimony  must 
petition  the  state  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  original  decree. 

Section  48(ci  (2)  of  the  House  Amendment 
which    would    amend    Section    647(c)(2)    Is 
rejected  In  the  Senate  amendment  as  an  un- 
necessary stylistic  change   Consideration  was 
given   to  the  addition  of  a  separate  excep- 
tion to  Section  547.  the  preference  section, 
as    introduced   in    S    3023     That   bill    would 
exempt   payments   of   bank   letter  of   credit, 
and  similar  Instrument  supported  commer- 
cial paper  having  a  maturity  of  270  days  or 
less  from  recovery  under  the"  preference"  sec- 
tion    Because    of    concern    for    the   possible 
effect  of  Section  647,  many  issuers  of  such 
paper  are  being  artificially  restricted  to  45 
days  or  less  maturities  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  exception  provided  bv  Section  547 (c) 
(2),  with  the  resulting  lack  of  flexibility  in 
the  market    For  commercial  paper  of  longer 
maturity  than  45  days  the  need  for  complex 
legal   opinions   and   questionable  structural 
acrobatics  have  resulted   The  exception  con- 
tained In  S  3023  Is  not  Included  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  since  there  was  not  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  It  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the   House  amendment    The   basic   prin- 
ciple of  Section  647  which  requires  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  debtor's  estate  before  the  trans- 
fer   Is    voidable    is    generally    applicable    to 
commercial  paper  Issues    Where  commercial 
paper  notes  are  paid   with   the  proceeds   of 
new  paper,  the  payment  of  such  notes  does 
not  diminish  the  debtor's  estate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  new  notes  issred  As  a  result  such 
payments  are  not  avoidable  even  though  not 
made  within  the  45  day  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 547ic)(2)    Contrary  to  language  m  the 
case  of  Ttcist  Cap  Inc    v  Southeast  Bank  of 
Tampa.   I    B  R   284    iD    Fla     I979i    payments 
of   the    commercial    paper   by   the   letter   of 
credit  bank  also  are  not  pre"ferentlal  or  en- 
Jolnable  since  the  payments  are  not   being 
made  with   property  of  the  estate. 

Section  54  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
jects the  position  taken  in  the  House  amend- 
ment except  to  the  extent  that  It  makes  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  referenced  sec- 
tions. 

Section  60  of  the  Senate  amendment  adopts 
the  position  taken  In  the  House  amendment 
with  the  addition  of  the  quaMflcatlon  that 
interim  reports,  although  rarely  needed  in 
liquidation   proceedings    might    be   Justified 
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when,  for  example,  the  tnietee  mu«t  operate 
the  bualneea 

Section  83  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopU  the  poeition  Uken  in  the  Mouae 
amendment  with  the  addlUon  of  the 
clarincatlon  that  a  redemption  under  Sec- 
tion 723  contemplatea  a  caah  lump  ium  pay- 
ment unleM  that  affected  creditor  agreea 
otherwlee  ai  mlsht  occur  In  the  context  ot 
a  reaffirmation. 

SecUon  87  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  poattlon  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  the  alter- 
native of  allowing  Intereat  to  be  paid  under 
Section  7afl(a)  (5)  at  the  higher  of  the  legal 
or  contract  rate,  to  prevent  a  liquidation 
proceeding  from  being  a  vehicle  for  a  aolvent 
debtor  to  escape  the  obligation  to  pay  a  con- 
tract rate  of  Intereat. 

Section  »4  of  the  Senate  amendment  adopU 
the  poaltlon  taken  In  the  House  amendment 
with  the  addition  of  provisions  for  notices 
and  meetlnji  of  creditors  In  a  proceeding  to 
adjust  the  debts  of  a  municipality 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  poaltlon  Uken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  several  po- 
sitions taken  In  the  Senate  bill  most  notably 
the  provision  found  In  180(g)  of  the  Senate 
bill  that  requires  one  actual  voting  clsss  to 
accept  the  plan  The  Senate  receded  to  me 
House  on  Its  provision  to  amend  !103ibi  of 
the  code  to  allow  the  secretary  to  a  creditor 
committee  to  also  be  employed  separately 
by  a  creditor  In  the  case  Although  the  Sen- 
ate receded,  the  Issue  of  whether  a  creditor 
committee  s^iould  have  the  freedom  of  choice 
to  determine  Its  employees,  including  the 
committee  attorney  and  accountant  remains 
The  issue  will  have  to  be  considered  again  In 
the  near  future  after  further  experience  un- 
der the  Code  and  an  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  this  section  on  the  quality  of  profes- 
sional assistance  available  to  creditor  com- 
mltteea  particularly  In  rural  areas  with  few 
bankruptcy  practitioners 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  a  provision 
from  the  Senate  bill 

Chapter  13  Is  the  Chapter  for  adjustment 
of  debts  for  Individuals  with  regular  Income 
In  proceedings  under  that  Chapter  the  deb- 
tor seeks  protection  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
but  with  the  Intention  of  working  out  a 
reasonable  payment  schedule  with  his  cred- 
itors as  opposed  to  liquidation  or  'straight 
bankruptcy  Tn  practice  under  the  code  >t 
has  been  the  moat  misused  and  abused  por- 
tion of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  Designed  for 
debtor*  who  wanted  to  pay  their  debts  but 
who  suffered  from  severe  cash  flow  problems, 
the  Chapter  has  become  a  haven  for  debtors 
with  far  leas  noble  goals  who  are  seeking  a 
discharge  of  their  unsecured  Indebtedness 
after  minimal  or  no  pajrments  to  creditors 
That  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue and  to  tint  the  efforts  of  those  debt- 
ors wtio  are  striving  to  meet  their  financial 
duties  and  are  making  reasonable  repay- 
ments through  Chapter  13  plans  With  that 
In  mind,  several  amendments  designed  to 
thwart  the  debtor  who  Is  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberal  provisions  of  Chapter 
13  have  been  adopted,  but  which  win  sti;. 
leave  Chapter  13  an  attractive  alternative  to 
the  straight  bankruptcy  for  the  debtor  who 
is  sincerely  trvlng  to  reoav  his  obligations 

Section  121  (ci  amends  1301  to  grant  a 
creditor  automatic  relief  from  the  co-debtor 
stay  to  the  extent  that  the  confirmed  plan 
will  not  pay  a  creditor's  claim  In  full 

Section  133  The  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated under  Section  1303(bM3)  might  con- 
template the  use  of  old  Chapter  XIIT  money 
for  work  done  In  new  chapter  13  cases  al- 
though this  Is  not  encouraged 

Section  laBfb)  amends  Section  1325faW4) 
of  the  Code  by  requiring  a  "bona  fide  effort" 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  repay  his  un- 
secured  debts    under  the   Chapter    13   plan 


This  test  Is  In  addition  to  the  requirement 
that  the  unsecured  creditors  must  be  paid  at 
least  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
If  the  debtor  was  In  a  Chapter  7  liquidation 
proceedings  The  SenaU  bill  provides  for  a 
tMst  effort'  test  while  the  House  provided  for 
a  good  faith  effort'  The  'bona  fide'  standard 
envisions  not  only  a  sincere  good  faith  effort 
by  the  debtor,  but  also  one  that  proposes 
payments  to  the  creditors  that  represent  a 
significant  percentage.  If  not  all.  of  the  debu 
owed 

The  "bona  fide  effort"  requirement  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  widespread  concern  among 
creditors  and  Judges  alike  that  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  13  as  enacted  Inadvertently  per- 
mitted plans  to  be  confirmed  that  proposed 
little  or  no  payments  to  unsecured  creditor* 
This  is  contrary  to  the  historical  spirit  and 
Intent  of  Chapter  13  which  was  to  afford  the 
debtor  the  protection  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  while  the  debtor  worked  out  a  plan  to 
repay  his  creditors  over  a  period  of  years  out 
of  his  future  earnings  Thus.  Chapter  13  Is  a 
remedy  for  the  Individual  with  severe  cash- 
flow problems  while  Chapter  7  would  be 
available  for  the  debtor  who  simply  had  no 
present  or  foreseeable  prospects  of  paying 
his  debts  at  all 

Under  the  new  law.  too  often  instead  of 
meaningful  payments  to  unsecured  creditors 
the  norm  has  t)ecome  "rero  "  or  nominal  pay- 
ment plans  In  many  Jurisdictions  In  other 
areas,  judge*  have  had  to  strain  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  132S  by  decision  or  Informal 
rule  to  reach  the  right  result  vls-a-vls  the 
level  of  payments  of  the  debtor  for  the  par- 
ticular case 

Many  courts  have  construed  the  food- 
falth  language  Section  13aS(a)(3)  to  this 
end.  which  was  not  Intended  by  Congreas  In 
the  enactment  of  that  requirement  The 
good-fallh  requirement  of  that  Section  Is 
meant  to  bar  the  confirmation  of  a  Chapter 
13  plan  where  the  debtor  either  does  not  In- 
tend to  effectuate  the  plan  as  proposed  or 
where  the  proposed  plan  Is  for  a  purpose  not 
permitted  under  Title  11  Por  Instance,  a 
debtor  Is  not  entitled  to  the  confirmation  of 
any  plan  the  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
render  the  debtor  Incapable  of  meeting  legal 
obligations  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  former  spouse  or  dependent  child 

The  "bona  fide  effort"  te»t  Is  Intended  to 
require  that  the  plan  propoeed  by  the  debtor 
Is  a  real  effort  and  not  a  half-hearted  effort 
by  the  debtoi  to  repay  his  creditors  It  means 
that  the  debtor  should  forego  luxuries  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  plan  Tor  most  debtors 
some  sacrince  and  adjustment  to  the  debt- 
i.>r  s  standard  of  living  will  be  required 
There  should  l>e  no  such  expenses  as  the  pur- 
chase of  new  cars  or  for  that  matter  contin- 
uing to  make  payments  on  a  nearly  new  car 
at  the  expense  of  unsecured  creditors  under 
the  plan  The  court  should  look  at  all  the 
clrcums'.ance-i  of  debtor  and.  In  some  cases, 
require  the  debtor  to  pursue  a  more  modest 
lifestyle 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  any  court  should 
require  undue  flnanclal  hardship  of  the 
debtor  during  the  plan 

No  arbitrary-  repayment  levels  should  be 
required  by  judges,  neither  should  trustees 
be  permitted  to  require  a  certain  level  of  pay- 
ments In  return  for  not  opf)06lng  confirma- 
tion 

There  must  be  room  In  Chapter  13  for  the 
debtor  on  welfare  or  old  age  assistance  who 
can  only  pay  a  nominal  amount  There 
should  not  be  room  for  the  single  payment 
plan  or  the  new  college  or  the  professional 
school  graduate  seeking  a  new  start  at  the 
expense  of  his  creditors  and  future  genera- 
tions of  students  In  some  cases  courts 
should  require  the  debtor  to  repay  his  unse- 
cured creditors  In  full  but  that  should  not 
necessarily  become  the  norm  as  It  was  In 
many  Jurisdictions  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act 

In  short.  Chapter  13  must  be  a  legitimate 
alternative  for  the  debtor  In  financial  diffi- 


culty who  honestly  wants  to  pay  his  debta 
If  this  Is  the  caae.  then  the  debtor's  own  cred- 
itors will  encourage  the  debtor  to  seek  the 
alternative  and  the  maximum  repayment  to 
all  creditors  will  b«  achieved  Finally  all 
thoae  In  the  credit  community  must  treat  the 
Chapter  13  debtor  as  a  better  credit  risk 
than  the  debtor  who  has  tAken  stnUgbt 
bankruptcy  Tlius.  the  hlatorlcal  aplrlt  and 
intent  of  Chapter  13  will  be  praaerved  and 
the  Intent  of  Oongreaa  achieved. 

Section  130  of  the  Senate  amendment  adds 
to  the  list  of  debta  non -dischargeable  In  a 
chapter  13  proceeding  to  aaaure  that  the 
chapter  13  alternative  I*  not  used  by  debtor* 
for  purpoaea  of  dlscbaj^'ng  obligations  In- 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
providing    the   chapter    13   alternative 

Section  134  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  poaltlon  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  that  In  pilot 
United  States  trustee  dlatrlcts  the  same 
standards  and  procedure*  for  the  retnoval 
of  a  trustee  will  operate  as  they  do  In  the 
non-pilot  districts 

Section  138  This  amendment  Is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  reflecting  that  United  Sute* 
trustees  n\ay  not  call  meetings  In  other  than 
chapter  13  proceedings 

Section  143  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  poaltlon  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  the  quali- 
fication that  Interim  reports,  although  rarely 
needed  Id  liquidation  proceedings,  might  be 
justified  when,  for  example,  the  trustee  must 
operate  the  buslneo* 

Section  144  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopt*  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  qualification  upon  the 
right  of  the  United  States  trustee  to  request 
the  court  that  a  debtor  In  possession  be  re- 
moved only  If  there  la  no  creditors'  com- 
mittee which  would,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, be  the  party  In  Interest  to  make  such 
a  requeat. 

Section  148  The  regulation*  to  be  pro- 
mulgated under  Section  lSl30a(b)(3)  might 
contemplate  the  use  of  old  Chapter  XITI 
money  for  work  done  In  new  Chapter  13 
cases 

Section  203  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopU  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  a  slight  modification  of  the 
affirmative  action  standard. 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment 
eliminates  the  age  limitation  for  chief  judge 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  This  limitation  Is 
discriminatory  and  without  Justification  and 
could  deny  to  the  courts  and  the  public  the 
benefit  of  experience  and  sophistication  In 
the  administrative  responsibilities  which  de- 
volve upon  a  chief  Judge 

Section  313  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  exception  of  the  House 
provision  granting  the  United  States  trust- 
ee the  power  to  remove  trustees  without 
other  limitation  This  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  earlier  amendment  making 
Section  334  applicable  In  pilot  United  SUtes 
trustee  district* 

Section  ais  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  wt'h  the  addition  of  removing 
from  the  authority  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  United  States  Courts  the  power  to 
remove  a  trustee  from  a  case  This  Is  now 
consistent  wl'h  the  treatment  of  trustee 
removal  in  pilot  districts 

Section  217  of  the  Senate  amendment 
modifies  the  position  taVen  In  the  House 
amendment  The  exemption  from  Section 
3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  which  enables 
the  Director  to  negotiate  contracts  in  lieu 
of  formal  advertising  and  will  enable  him  to 
take  Into  consideration  In  the  evaluation 
of  oflers  the  previous  experience  of  prospec- 
tive reporters  as  bankruptcy  court  reporters 

Section  220  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  ta>cen  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  a  clarlflca- 
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tlon  tn  the  abstention  provision  required  be- 
cause of  the  exercise  by  the  bankruptcy 
court  of  the  entire  Jurisdiction  of  cases  un- 
der title  11  leaving  nothing  from  which  the 
district  court  can  abstain. 

Section  311  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopts  the  position  taken  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Section  408  of  the  Senate  amendment 
tracks  the  amendment  made  by  Section  39 
to  make  clear  In  the  Social  Security  Act  it- 
self the  bankruptcy  policy  that  the  alimony 
and  child  support  obligation  even  though  as- 
signed to  a  state  welfare  agency  is  not  dis- 
charged In  the  bankruptcy  case. 

Section  409  of  the  Senate  amendment  adds 
a  provision  not  Included  in  the  Senate  BUI 
on  House  amendment  to  make  clear  that 
bankruptcy  fraud  under  the  R:C0  Statute 
Is  a  predicate  crime  regardless  of  whether  It 
occurred  in  connection  with  a  case  under  the 
former  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898  or  the  new 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

Section  001  of  the  Senate  amendment 
adopu  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
amendment  with  the  exception  of  the 
elimination  of  an  erroneously  Included  pro- 
vision. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  to 
support  wholeheartedly  8.  658.  a  bill  to 
correct  technical  errors,  clarify,  and 
make  minor  substantive  changes  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-598.  the  Bankruptcy  Re- 
form Act  of  1978. 

On  November  6.  1978.  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  bankruptcy  laws, 
was  signed  into  effect.  Since  that  time. 
Judges,  scholars,  and  bankruptcy  prac- 
titioners have  reviewed  its  provisions 
and  suggested  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  numerous  technical  amend- 
ments and  minor  substantive  changes. 
On  September  7,  1979,  the  Senate  passed 
8.  658  which  embodied  many  of  those 
recommendations.  A  little  over  a  year 
later,  the  House  passed  Its  version,  H.R. 
5447.  For  the  past  2  months,  the  respec- 
tive would-be  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees and  their  staffs  have  attempted 
vigorously  and  thoroughly  to  work  out 
differences  before  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die. 

8  658,  in  its  present  form  before  the 
Senate,  represents  the  best  legislative 
effort  possible,  at  this  time.  Further  sub- 
stantive changes  without  additional 
hearings  would  have  been  Inappropriate. 
Hopefully,  such  hearings  will  be  held 
early  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Di- 
CoNciNi  and  his  staff  for  their  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  accommodation  with 
the  other  Senate  and  House  Members  in- 
volved from  Introduction  of  S.  658  over 
18  months  ago  to  hopefully  its  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  therefore 
urges  his  colleagues  to  pass  bv  unanimous 
consent  S  658.  technical  amendments  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1&78.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

o  J^l  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PAYMENT  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF 
CLAIMS  OP  V3.  CIVILIAN  AND 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Culver.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  6086. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Reiolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6080)  entitled  "Aa  Act  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  and  payment  of  claims  of  United 
States  civilian  and  military  personnel  against 
the  United  States  for  lo**es  resulting  from 
acta  of  violence  directed  against  the  United 
States  Oovernment  or  Its  representative*  In  a 
foreign  country  or  from  an  authorised  evacu- 
ation of  personnel  from  a  foreign  country." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  CALENDAR  ORDERS 
NOS.  802  AND  1052 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  802,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1983.  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
1052.  a  bill  to  amend  Federal  securities 
laws  to  facilitate  the  mobilization  of 
capital  for  new  small-  and  medium-sized 
companies  by  encouraging  venture  capi- 
tal activities  and  promoting  public  in- 
vestment, be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  15  minutes,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KRISTALLNACHT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  shameful  and  deplorable 
chapters  of  our  world  history  began  42 
years  ago  this  month. 

November  9,  1938,  known  in  German 
as  Kristallnacht.  or  the  Night  of  the 
Broken  Glass,  is  historically  regarded  as 
the  begirming  of  the  holocaust,  the 
Nazis'  organized  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Europe.  That  night,  thousands  of 
Jewish  svTiagogues.  businesses,  and 
homes  were  systematically  burned,  de- 
stroyed, rampaged  and  looted.  Many 
Jews  were  killed,  and  scores  were  arrested 
and  jailed.  Kristallnacht  foreshadowed 
the  terror  and  horror  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Until  their  defeat  in  1945.  the  Ger- 


mans not  only  applied  torture  and 
cruelty  against  the  Jews,  but  they  also 
attempted  to  eliminate  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Such  odious  and  inhumane  bebavlor 
can  never  be  allowed  to  recur. 

Our  country  was  a  sharp  critic  and 
enemy  of  the  Nazi  regime,  and  it  is  not 
a  perpetrator  of  human  rights  violations. 
Yet  our  reserve  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  another  holocaust  will  not  be 
considered  fully  credible  until  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention. 

This  treaty  denounces  the  intent  to 
eliminate  a  religious,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
national  group  of  peoples. 

Yet,  although  our  country  has  had 
over  30  years  to  ratify  the  treaty,  we 
have  not  yet  done  so.  We  are  the  only 
major  industrialized  nation  to  have  not 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  holocaust  could  happen  again. 
World  War  n  ended  only  35  short  years 
ago.  The  chances  of  recurrence  of  the 
extermination  of  masses  of  people  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  however,  if  all  na- 
tions unite  to  express  global  contempt 
for  this  crime. 

We  must  Join  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  universal  declaration,  resolv- 
ing that  the  repugnant  horrors  un- 
leashed after  Kristallnacht  must  never 
be  repeated. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
give  even  tacit  approval  to  the  exter- 
mination of  human  beings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  imme- 
diately to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistajit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12;35  p.m.,  recessed  until  12:50  pjn.; 
whereupwn.  the  Senate  retissembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Pryor). 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:50:27  p.m..  recessed  until  1:20:27 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  I»resldlng 
Officer  (Mr.  Lzahy)  . 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  will  shortly  move  to  proceed  to  take 
up  a  bill.  I  am  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Mr   Baxek 


PAIR    HOUSING   AMENDMENTS   ACT 
OF    1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  1158.  H.R  5200.  the  fair  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  object. 

Mr   HATCH.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No 
1156,  H.R.  5200. 

CALL     or     THK     lOLL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  sugge.st 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Mr    BAKER    Mr    President.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Quorum  No    36  L«g  | 

Baker  Hatch  .MnrKan 

Bynl.  Helms  Simps. in 

Robert  C  Humphrey  Thurmond 

Qlean  Kentiwly 

0  ravel  Leahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
Is  not  present  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absentees 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  of  the  absent  Senators 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 

1  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
a  sufBclent  second''  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Bent- 
sen  i.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 
BoRENi,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr  BuRDicK',  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada <Mr  Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  Chiles >,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  Church i,  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr  Cranston",  the  Senator 
from  Iowa   «Mr.  Culverj,  the  Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Durkin'.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Ford'.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
HoLLiNcs  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr  Magnuson'.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell'.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph'. 
tne  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
corri.  the  Senator  from  llUnoLi  'Mr 
Stevenson  • ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Stone  > .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr  Talmadce  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Williams'  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Tsoncas'  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr  Dole',  the 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr  Staf- 
roRD',  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr 
Tower  '   are  necessarily  at>sent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Baitcus  .Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68. 
nays  8.  as  follows 

(RoUca'.l   Vote  No    <9fl  Leg  1 


Y  EAS— 68 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Met;renb«um 

Baler 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Bavicus 

Hatneld 

Morgan 

Bayb 

Hedln 

.Moynlhari 

ii#.lmon 

Hflnz 

Nels  m 

Biden 

Helms 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Huddleaton 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pert-y 

Byrd. 

In  >ujiB 

Pressler 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Bvrl    Robert  C    Jepeen 

RleKle 

Chafee 

J  ihnaton 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbajies 

Cihen 

Kennedy 

Saaaer 

Uanforth 

Laxalt 

-Schniit! 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Domenlcl 

Levin 

Simpson 

Durerberger 

Lu«rr 

Ster.nis 

EatKton 

.Mathlaa 

Stevens 

EXOK 

Matsvinaga 

St-wart 

Oarn 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Olenn 

Mi-Oovern 

Young 

Oraval 

Mel  Cher 

NAYS— 8 

Zorlnsky 

I)    Hrh«'.'..t 

Lcmg 

Warner 

n   Idwa-er 

Prormlre 

Welcker 

Ha^-aJcawB 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTINO— 24 

Bcntaen 

Dole 

RlblcofT 

Boren 

Durkin 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Fort 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

HoUm<» 

Strn« 

Chiles 

Javits 

Talmadge 

Church 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cranston 

Pell 

TsonKa.i 

Culver 

Randolph 

WlKlanis 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   With  the 

addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 

answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  Is  now 

present 

Mr    KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

Senator  from  Massachu.setts 

amenomekt  or  rm-i  vin  or  the  crvn.  rights 
ACT   or    is«s 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  5200 — the  Fair  Hoas- 
Ing  Amendments  Act  of  1980  It  Is  the 
single  mofit  Important  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  thi.s  Congress  It  Is  the  single 
most  Important  civil  rights  legislation 
of  the  past  decade.  It  Is  essential  to  give 


strength  and  scope  to  the  civil  rights 
laws  on  the  books  And  It  Is  essential  to 
keep  the  faith  with  those  courageous 
Congresses  which  gave  us  such  laws. 

Mr  Pres:dent.  may  we  have  order  In 
the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  Is  not  In  order  The  Senate  will 
not  proceed  until  It  Is  In  order  Will 
Senators  w+io  are  conversing  please 
cease  doing  so  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  It  was  over  12  years 
ago.  Mr  President.  In  the  spring  of  1968. 
that  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968,  and  with  it  title  VIII— the 
fair  housing  provision  In  part  the  act 
was  made  possible  by  the  historic  vic- 
tories which  preceded  It — the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  suspended  the 
two  centuries'  practice  of  dlsenfran- 
chi.sement  by  color — and  the  Civil  Rights 
.Act  of  1964.  which  sought  to  cleanse  the 
-Stain  of  segregation  in  public  accommo- 
dations .And  in  part  the  act  wa.s  made 
necessary  by  the  limitations  of  those 
prior  victories,  made  visible  in  the  ex- 
plos'on  of  racial  and  social  unrest  which 
followed  them 

Two  centuries  earlier.  Alexis  De  To- 
queville  had  written  that  "reform  .  . 
only  serves  to  reveal  more  clearly  what 
still  remains  oppressive  "  In  the  wake  of 
our  greatest  victories,  our  people  saw  the 
legacy  of  hatred  which  had  made  them 
necessary  As  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened to  consider  the  fair  housing  pro- 
posals in  the  spring  of  1968.  our  Nation 
was  engulfed  in  the  turmoil  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  a  week  earlier  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  The  Nation's 
Capital  was  In  a  state  of  seige.  guarded 
by  13.000  Federal  troops,  who  stood 
against  a  backdrop  of  destruction  and 
desolation  within  three  blocks  of  this 
Chamber  The  violence  had  spread  across 
our  country,  eventually  engulfing  115 
cities  and  towns  One  night  before,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  reelec- 
tion And  in  this  environment  of  unrest 
and  uncertainty,  the  Congress  found  the 
will  and  the  courage  to  move  forward — 
to  make  unlawful  any  discrimination  on 
the  b&sls  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  in  the  sale,  rental,  or 
financing  of  homes. 

In  recounting  the  hlstorj-  of  that  strug- 
gle. Senator  Phil  Hart  said  later  that 
"the  last  major  sphere  of  dally  activity — 
the  efTort  to  find  housing  of  one's 
choice — had  been  brought  under  the 
scrutiny  of  Federal  law"  But  Phil  Hart 
knew  as  Thomas  JefTerson  had  written 
200  years  earlier,  that  "the  execution  of 
the  laws  is  more  Important  than  the 
making  of  them  "  And  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Phil  Hart  fought  to  strengthen 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Today  that  struggle  continues.  And  to 
any  who  doubt  its  necessity — to  any  who 
.say  that  the  battle  for  fair  housing  has 
been  fought  and  won^I  say  let  them  ask 
Travis  McMillan  of  California,  who  was 
told  that  he  could  not  rent  a  house  in 
Van  Nuys  because  the  neighbors  had 
threatened  to  bum  a  cross  on  his  lawn. 
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Let  them  ask  Peter  Purdue  of  Mich- 
igan who  tried  to  purchase  a  house 
In  West  Bloomfleld  Township,  but  was 
quoted  a  prohibitive  deposit-requirement 
by  the  builder,  and  told  that  the  house 
would  not  be  available  for  BV3  months. 
The  same  house  was  sold,  with  a  reason- 
able deposit,  to  a  white  family  which 
moved  In  3  months  later. 

Let  them  ask  the  members  of  the 
American  Council  for  the  Blind,  who 
write  of  "the  insidious  barriers  which 
keep  handicapped  persons  isolated  and 
outside  the  mainstream  of  American 
life, "  the  barriers  which  are  placed  In 
front  of  those  who  are  handicapped,  who 
want  to  own  or  rent  their  own  home. 

Or  let  them  ask  David  Slcard  of  New 
York,  who  had  the  affrontery  to  want  to 
live  In  Rosedale.  One  resident  said: 
"They  shouldn't  be  here,  (because) 
it 'his  is  Rosedale."  Another  resident 
said:  "It's  Just  like  a  disease.  It  follows. 
It  keeps  going  *  •  •  we're  going  to  keep 
them  out  of  Rosedale  "  And  for  the  arro- 
gance of  choosing  a  place  to  live,  David 
Slcard's  home  was  flrebombed  and 
destroyed. 

In  the  splendor  of  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
President,  we  often  speak  of  civil  rights 
In  alxstract  terms.  But  for  these  Ameri- 
cans, the  struggle  for  civil  rights  is  a 
dally,  concrete  presence,  and  the  depri- 
vation of  civil  rights  Is  a  personal  form 
of  slavery — a  personal  link  to  the  roots 
of  our  common  shame.  Justice  Stewart 
wrote  once  that — 

When  racial  discrimination  herds  men  into 
ghettos  and  makes  their  ability  to  buy  prop- 
erty turn  on  the  color  of  their  skin,  then  too 
It  Is  a  relic  of  slavery 

And  to  those  who  wear  the  badge  of 
slavery,  the  principles  of  law  or  the 
peities  of  their  makers  are  little  consola- 
tion. After  his  house  In  Rosedale  had 
been  flrebombed,  David  Slcard  said: 

When  you  can't  live  where  you  want  to 
live,  there's  almost  no  point  in  living. 

For  David  Slcard  and  for  thousands 
like  him,  the  Pair  Housing  Act  has  failed. 
It  has  failed  because  on  its  face  the  act 
contains  an  enforcement  scheme  so 
patently  Inadequate  that  it  renders  the 
original  legislation  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  principle.  It  Is  an  historic 
statement  of  principle.  It  is  a  courageous 
statement  of  principle.  But  It  Is  not 
enough. 

The  current  act  delegates  initial  scru- 
tiny to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  HUD  has  the  power 
to  screen  complaints  and  to  conciliate 
and  persuade  landlords  and  owners  to 
comply  with  the  act.  But  HUD  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  conclusions,  and 
thus  violators  have  the  absolute  freedom 
to  ignore  its  counsel.  Former  HUD  Sec- 
retary Carla  Hills  has  called  that  scheme 
"an  invitation  to  Intransigence,"  and  it 
Is  little  wonder  that  HUD  receives  only 
6,000  complaints  out  of  an  estimated  2.5 
million  acts  of  housing  discrimination 
annually— that  only  277  of  those  6,000 
complaints  are  successfully  arbitrated— 
and  that  only  about  70  of  those  277 
cases— 70  of  2.5  million  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation—result In  securing  contested 
housing  for  the  victim. 


That  system  of  enforcement — and  the 
prescription  which  creates  It — is  clearly 
no  enforcement  at  all.  And  the  only  al- 
ternative means  of  governmental  assist- 
ance Is  the  intervention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  limited  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  disclosing  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrimination  in  housing. 
In  short,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
limited  by  statute  to  the  big  cases,  the 
test  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  redress 
of  individual  grievances.  Last  year  the 
Department  filed  only  15  "pattern  or 
practice"  cases.  To  the  other  victims  of 
housing  discrimination,  the  doors  of 
Government  were  closed. 

Of  course  the  act  does  permit  such  vic- 
tims the  prosecution  of  private  civil  ac- 
tions. But  civil  actions  can  take  up  to  2 
years  before  trial  In  many  of  our  larger 
cities.  The  typical  Federal  case  takes  21 
months.  When  the  Issue  is  housing — 
when  ihe  question  is  whether  a  claimant 
who  needs  Immediate  occupancy  has  the 
right  to  immediate  occupancy — the  de- 
lay of  even  a  month  can  eflectively  moot 
the  controversy.  And  for  those  who 
would  seek  Judicial  scrutiny  as  a  means 
of  redressing  and  compensating  past  dis- 
crimination, the  act  creates  a  second  dis- 
incentive; it  offers  attorney  fees  only  to 
successful  claimants  who  prove  that  they 
are  financially  worthy  of  the  award. 
While  most  victims  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation are  low-income  Americans,  the 
necessity  of  proof  is  a  serious  deterrent, 
and  the  costs  of  litigation  are  prohibitive 
to  those  who  daily  struggle  to  pay  the 
price  of  housing,  food,  and  energy. 

By  its  very  terms,  the  current  enforce- 
ment scheme  is  an  invitation  to  contin- 
ued acts  of  housing  discrimination.  And 
that  is  not  a  subjective  conclusion.  It  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  sees  the  e\'idence 
of  rampant  housing  discrimination  in 
this  country.  When  a  law  has  teeth — 
when  its  enforcement  scheme  is  tight 
and  sure — it  changes  the  reality  of  life. 
In  the  4  years  after  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  in  1965.  for  example,  800.- 
000  black  Americans  were  registered  to 
vole,  compared  with  46.000  in  the  8  years 
before  the  act.  In  Mississippi  alone  black 
voter  registration  rose  from  7  percent  to 
60  percent  in  4  years. 

But  the  Fair  Housing  Act — which 
sought  not  merely  to  reduce  but  to  end 
all  vestiges  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing— h£is  had  no  measurable  impact  on 
the  incidence  of  such  discrimination. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  1979 
HUD  study  of  3.200  sales  in  40  metropoli- 
tan areas.  It  found  that  blacks  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  rental  market 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
sales  market  almost  62  percent  of  the 
time.  The  incidence  of  discrimination  for 
Hispanics  and  the  handicapped  was  even 
higher.  One  study  in  the  Dallas  rental 
market  found  dark-skinned  Mexican- 
Americans  to  be  victimized  by  discrimi- 
nation 96  percent  of  the  time. 
The  New  York  Times  concluded  that — 
The  1968  law  notwithstanding,  housing 
discrimination  is  a  tact  of  life. 

The  ACLU  has  written  that — 

There  has   been   no  significant  decline  In 

the  high  levels  of  residential  segregation  by 

race  in  the  last  12  years. 


And  our  colleague.  Representative 
Don  Edwards  of  California,  who  after 
exhaustive  study  coauthored  this  legis- 
lation with  Father  Drinan  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  said: 

TTie  fact  Is  that,  12  years  after  the  Fair 
Housing  Act,  there  is  constant  and  continu- 
ing defiance  of  the  law 

It  is  true  of  course  that  strict  enforce- 
ment alone  will  not  eradicate  so  perva- 
sive a  pattern  of  bias.  The  beliefs  and 
practices  which  perpetuate  It  are  subtle 
and  complex.  There  remain  zoning, 
building  and  realtor  practices  which 
block  or  concentrate  the  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate- income  housing. 
There  remain  urban  renewal  and  high- 
way programs  which  create  new  ghettos 
in  their  wake,  and  cut  them  ofl  from 
cities  and  suburbs. 

There  remain  lending  policies  which 
reenforce  redlining  by  financial  institu- 
tions and  insurers  There  remain  loca- 
tion decisions  for  government  installa- 
tions which  draw  skilled  white  workers 
out  of  the  central  cities.  And  there  re- 
main the  subtleties  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation itself,  which  make  detection  and 
prosecution  difficult.  These  Include  the 
provision  of  different  information  to 
different  races;  the  quotation  of  different 
terms  of  sale  or  rental,  different  rates 
of  interest,  or  different  sums  for  down 
payment,  security  or  cleaning  deposits; 
the  more  subtle  forms  of  redlining;  and 
the  practice  of  steering,  by  which  blacks 
and  other  minorities  have  found  hous- 
ing, but  only  in  neighborhoods  remark- 
ably homogeneous  by  race.  One  recent 
study  in  Richmond.  Va,,  found  the  prsu;- 
tice  of  racial  steering  so  rampant  that 
it  had  created  two  separate,  distinct, 
and  unequal  housing  markets. 

And  yet  for  all  the  subtleties  and 
complexities  of  housing  discrimination 
in  this  country,  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  will  never  successfully  address  the 
issue  without  effective  legal  enforcement 
against  demonstrable  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation. At  the  least,  we  can  begin  to 
create  a  deterrent  to  the  most  flagrant 
violations,  through  the  visible  evidence 
of  forceful  prosecution.  And  at  the  least. 
we  can  begin  to  be  heard  and  counted 
on  the  question  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion—not merely  by  the  invocation  of 
principle,  but  by  the  power  of  example. 
Sixteen  years  ago.  when  he  was  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  said  that — 

La*'8  not  only  prortde  concrete  benefits: 
they  can  even  change  In  the  heajta  of 
men  for  gocd  or  evil 

By  its  inaction  and  acquiescence  in  the 
193b's  and  1940's — according  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
timity— the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration put  Its  imprimatur  on  de  facto 
residential  segregation,  restricting  loans 
to  racially  "homogeneous  neighbor- 
hoods" in  the  "interest  of  stability."  So 
too,  by  our  action  or  inaction,  will  this 
Congress  be  recorded  on  the  same  ques- 
tion of  housing  segregation  And  so  too 
do  we  have  the  chance  to  change  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women 

We  must  not  foresake  that  chance  At 
stake  is  far  more  even  than  the  right 
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to  a  decent  home  or  to  equality  of 
choice — though  these  would  surely  be 
enough.  At  stake  Is  perhaps  the  moit  Im- 
portant single  key  to  solving  the  panoply 
of  problems  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion of  segregation  and  discrimination 
The  question  of  equal  access  to  health 
care  is  bound  Inextricably  to  the  segre- 
gation of  races  and  economic  classes.  The 
problem  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  training  opportunity  is 
In  large  measure  a  product  of  disparities 
between  the  location  of  Jobs  and  the  lo- 
cation of  those  who  seek  them  And  the 
central  questions  of  unequal  educa- 
tion— which  have  troubled  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — might  virtually  disap- 
pear In  the  wake  of  truly-Integrated 
housing  patterns  The  spectre  sketched 
12  years  ago  by  the  National  Commission 
on  ClvU  Disorders — the  spectre  of  "two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal" — Is  conjured  In  Its  deepest 
sense  by  the  homogeneity  of  housing  pat- 
terns by  race 

And  so  we  cannot  fall  in  the  quest  to 
end  discrimination  in  housing,  even  If 
the  Journey  will  be  long  and  dlJTlcult 
This  legislation  takes  a  crucial  step,  by 
creating  a  new  enforcement  mechanism 
which  Is  strong,  swift  and  sure 

As  a  threshold  matter.  It  extends  cov- 
erage of  the  act  to  the  35  million  handi- 
capped Individuals  In  thi.s  Nation  For 
them,  and  for  those  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,  the  act 
creates  a  new  administrative  procedure 
In  the  Deoartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  a  procedure  designed  to 
Insure  the  swiftest  possible  resolution  of 
disputes — in  an  area  in  which  swift  res- 
olution Is  essential 

Though  the  vlctlm.s  of  housing  dl.s- 
crlmlnatlon  maintain  the  oution  to  pro- 
ceed Initially  in  Federal  district  court, 
and  to  obtain  attorney  fee.i  for  meri- 
torious claims,  they  now  have  a  second 
option — the  administrative  hearing  of 
complaints  by  administrative  law  Judges 
in  HUD.  who  hear  only  housing  ca.se.s 
and  thus  develop  the  expertise  essential 
to  a  Just  and  swift  consideration  of  case.s 
The  administrative  law  Judges  will  be 
empowered  to  order  appropriate  relief, 
including  cease-and-desist  orders,  civil 
penalties,  and  compensation  for  dam- 
ages As  an  option,  the  new  act  permits 
the  parties  to  submit  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion through  Informal  processes  It  also 
requires  the  referral  by  HUD  of  com- 
plaints arising  in  States  or  localities  cer- 
tified to  maintain  rights  and  remedies 
subsUntlally  equivalent  to  those  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

At  present,  22  States  and  80  localities 
are  HUD-certined.  and  5  other  States 
are  moving  toward  compliance  In  the 
absence  of  referral  or  arbitration,  the 
ruling  of  the  administrative  law  judge 
Is  subject  to  appeal  within  HUD  to  a 
new  fair  housing  review  commission,  re- 
sponsible for  appointing  the  administra- 
tive law  Judges,  and  Insulated  from  po- 
litical Influence  even  from  within  its  own 
agency  Of  course  the  decision  of  the 
review  comml.sslon.  whether  affirming  or 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  admin istra- 
Uve  law  Judge.  Is  subject  to  appeal  In 


the  Federal  courts  And  to  supplement 
this  administrative  procedure,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  be  empowered 
not  only  to  initiate  "pattern  or  practice  ' 
cases,  but  in  addition  and  with  HUDs 
endorsement,  to  bring  actions  in  redress 
of  individual  acts  of  discrimination 

The  keynote  of  this  new  system  is  swift 
and  efficient  administration  of  justice 
The  option  of  binding  arbitration,  the 
referral  to  competent  State  or  local 
agencies,  the  expertise  of  the  administra- 
tive law  judges,  the  power  of  selective 
intervention  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— all  these  mechanisms  combine  to 
create  a  system  in  which  enforcement  is 
appropriate,  fair  and  speedy  For  this 
reason,  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
jected an  alternative  procedure  requiring 
Uiltial  referral  of  complaints  to  Federal 
magistrates,  with  appeal  de  novo  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Even  assuming  for  sake 
of  argument  the  constitutionality  of  and 
the  statutory  authority  for  such  noncon- 
sensual referral,  such  a  plan  would  lo- 
cate housing  complaints  precisely  where 
they  should  not  be— in  the  clogged, 
crowded,  delay-ridden  Federal  courts 
And  because  the  only  argument  In  favor 
of  such  an  alternative  Is  the  asserted 
partiality  of  an  administrative  system 
within  HUD — an  assertion  which  is 
clearly  incorrect — the  committee  re- 
jected this  alternative  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  the  administrative 
law  judges  and  the  Fair  Housing  Re- 
view Commission  will  be  anything  less 
than  fair  and  Impartial  The  act  specifi- 
cally forbids  the  Secretary-  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  review,  modi- 
fy, or  rescind  the  ruling  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  And  the  procedure  Ls 
identical  to  that  of  17  Federal  agencies 
which  currently  resolve  disputes  free  of 
bias  in  administrative  forums 

Of  course,  we  should  amend  the 
act  where  it  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
But  at  the  least,  we  cannot  fall  to  en- 
dorse Its  central  feature— a  strong  and 
effective  enforcement  system  We  have 
rested  too  long  with  the  hollow  sUte- 
ment  of  principle,  while  millions  of 
Americans  suffer  the  dally  frustrations 
of  bias  and  bigotry  Their  plight  Is  not 
a  partisan  concern.  Their  hope  will  dim 
In  a  partisan  struggle  And  our  obliga- 
tions are  far  greater  than  the  parUsan 
divisions  of  an  election  year. 

In  th°  period  after  World  War  11  It 
was  the  Damocles  sword  of  flllbusler 
which  stood  alone  In  the  way  of  our 
progress  It  killed  the  effort  to  ban  the 
poll  tax,  to  create  a  permanent  employ- 
ment agency,  to  ban  sefjrcgation  In  hous- 
ing and  Federal  con.structlon.  to  outlaw 
lynch'ng,  and  to  bar  Federal  aid  to  seg- 
regated State  programs  It  sapped  the 
spirit  of  equality  and  progress  It  per- 
petuated human  degradation 

For  33  days  In  the  spring  of  1968,  the 
Damocles  sword  hung  over  this  body, 
guarding  a  legacy  of  bias  aualnst  the  sun- 
light of  brotherhood  And  when  the  sword 
was  finally  lifted,  it  was  Republlcan.s  and 
Democrats  who  welromed  the  surliRht 
together  It  was  Everett  .McKlnley  Dirk- 
sen  and  23  other  Republicans  who  joined 
41  Democrats  In  voting  to  end  the  debate 
It  was  29  Republicans  and  42  Democrats 


who  joined  together  for  final  passage 
And  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  100 
Repubhcans  joined  with  150  Democrats 
to  enshrine  the  principle  of  fair  housing 
into  Federal  law 

Today,  12  years  later,  we  await  the 
same  spirit  of  common  purpose  There  is 
a  contest  en  for  the  heart  of  America, 
and  all  of  us  will  be  counted.  Let  us  stand 
together  for  human  dignity 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  materials  be  printed 
In  the  Record  which  Indicate  the  broad 
support  for  this  bill.  Including  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  several  other 
individuals,  organizations,  and  coali- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LXAOnSHI?     CONrEIIENCC 

ON   Civn,   Rights. 
Washington    DC  .  September  10,  1910 

Deak  SiNAToa  The  Leadership  Conference 
on  Clvl!  Rights,  comprised  of  147  nuijor  na- 
tional organizations  representing  Blacks.  His- 
panic and  Asian  Americans,  labor,  the  msjor 
religious  groups,  women,  the  handicapped 
minority  businesses  and  professions  and  the 
aged,  strongly  urges  you  to  support  S  SOfl 
the  Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judlclarj-  Committee 

We  regard  this  bill  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant piece  of  civil  righu  legislation  before 
the  96th  Congress  Excerlence  over  the  past 
12  years  with  Title  VIII.  the  existing  law.  has 
pointed  up  its  Inadequacies  and  the  need  for 
a  blU  that  will  end  unlawful  housing  discrim- 
ination S  60«  will  maice  many  of  the  neces- 
sary Improvements 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  two  amendments, 
rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that 
will  be  Introduced  again  on  the  Senate  floor 
These  amendments  would.  1 1 )  strike  the  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  provision,  a  provi- 
sion we  regard  as  the  e«sentlal  Ingredient  for 
an  effective  law,  and  (3)  require  that  dls- 
crlmlnato.-y  Intent  rather  than  effect  be  es- 
tablished as  the  standard  of  proof  necessary 
In  Title  VIII  cases  We  are  attaciiing  addi- 
tional Information  regarding  these  two  pro- 
posals which  are  set  forth  In  the  Committee  s 
minority  report 

The  Leadership  Conference  urges  you  to 
oppose  these  and  any  other  weakening 
amendments  that  would  gut  the  Pair  Hous- 
ing bill  We  also  urge  you  to  vote  for  cloture 
In  the  event  of  a  flilbuster  so  that  the  Senate 
can  work  Its  will 
Sincerely, 

CuiKENCC   MrrrH«Li.. 

Chairman. 
Arnold  Aronson, 

Secretary. 

J*N£    O'OaADT. 

Legislative  Chairperson. 

I      rNroaciMENT 

In  the  13  years  since  Title  VIII  was  en- 
acted, the  only  real  enforcement  mechanism 
available  to  persons  subjected  to  unlawful 
housing  discrimination  Is  the  time  consum- 
ing and  expensive  process  of  court  action 
TMs  fundamental  weakness  Is  responsible  In 
large  part,  for  the  relative  InefTectivenesj  of 
the  law 

Accordingly  Instead  of  relying  solely  on 
Judicial  action  S  600  establlahes  an  admin- 
istrative enforcement  procedure  which  would 
assure  due  process  for  all  parties,  fairness 
and  Impartiality  throughout  the  course  of 
the  process  and  complete  separation  of  the 
roles  of  prosecutor  and  adjudicator  Thus  the 
adjudicator  Is  Independent  of  HUD  which 
performs  the  Investigative  function  The  role 
of  the  adjudicator  Is  carried  out  by  adminis- 
trative law  judges  (AUs),  who  are  employ- 
ees of  the  Fair  Housing  Review  Commission, 
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an  agency  totally  independent  of  HUD. 
The  Commtaslon  consists  of  thr«e  members 
appointed  by  the  President  for  eatabllshed 
terms.  Further,  the  Commission  la  free  to 
rererse  declslone  by  the  ALJa  If  It  disagrees 
with  them.  Appeal  to  the  court*  la  then 
provided  under  the  traditional  standard  of 
review. 

Under  the  minority's  proposal,  hearings 
would  be  held,  not  by  traditional  administra- 
tive law  Judges,  but  by  United  States  Magis- 
trates, who  are  agents  of  federal  district 
courts  These  Magistrate  hearings  would  be 
mandatory  without  regard  to  the  consent  of 
the  parties.  Following  a  decision  by  the  Mag- 
istrate, there  could  be  an  appeal  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  a  de  novo  jury  trial.  This 
would  render  the  Magistrate  hearing  process 
a  useless  exercls;,  in  that  any  party  seeking  a 
delay  would  undoubtedly  demand — and  re- 
ceive— a  de  novo  Jury  trial  by  the  district 
court  after  the  Magistrate  proceeding. 

The  Leadership  Conference  submit*  that 
this  proposal  offers  no  real  alternative  to  the 
existing  unsatisfactory  court  enforcement 
mechanism  Indeed,  It  merely  provides  an 
additional  cumbersome  and  time-consuming 
step  Further,  Us  use  of  the  Magistrate  mech- 
anism would  seriously  compromise  Important 
procedural  safeguards  that  provided  the  basis 
for  successful  enactment  last  year  of  the 
Magistrates  legislation. 

First,  under  the  Magistrates  legislation, 
cases  may  not  be  referred  to  Magistrates 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties.  By  con- 
trast, under  the  minority  proposal,  referral 
to  Magistrates  would  be  mandatory,  without 
regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties,  even 
without  consultation  with  them 

Second,  under  the  Magistrates  legislation, 
hearings  by  Magistrates  are  not  subject  to  a 
de  novo  Jury  trial  by  the  district  court 
Rather,  the  Magistrate's  hearing,  conducted 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  takes  the 
place  of  the  traditional  district  court  trial. 
Again  by  contrast,  under  the  minority  pro- 
posal,  the  mandatory  Magistrates  hearing 
would  be  merely  a  prelude  to  the  full-scale 
district  court  Jury  trial  that  Is  now,  and  has 
always  been,  available. 

The  purported  Justlflcatlon  of  the  need  for 
this  proposal  is  ts  asstu'o  due  process.  Senator 
Thurmond  mistakenly  perceives  Title  VIII  as 
a  criminal  statute  and  points  to  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  a  jury  trial  In  all  crimi- 
nal cases  to  support  this  proposal  His  three 
minority  colleagues,  while  recognizing  that 
Title  Vin  Is  a  civil  sutute.  assert  that  the 
authority  to  impose  civil  penalties,  as  pro- 
vided under  S.  506,  also  invokes  the  constitu- 
tional Jury  trial  requirement. 

This  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  plainly  wrong.  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  courts.  Including  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  have  uniformly  upheld  the 
Imposition  of  civil  penalties  through  admin- 
istrative enforcement,  and  expressly  rejected 
the  assertion  that  a  Jury  trial  Is  constitu- 
tionally required  It  also  ignores  the  due 
process  safeguards  provided  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  assure  full  protection 
of  the  rights  of  all  parties  Further,  It  Ignores 
more  than  five  decades  of  experience  In  ad- 
ministrative enforcement,  during  whloh  the 
courts  have  carefully  scrutinized — and  uni- 
formly approved — similar  enforcement  proce- 
dures Of  the  348  federal  statutes  that  au- 
thorize civil  penalties,  141  expressly  delegate 
to  an  administrative  agency,  the  authority  to 
impose  the  p>enalty 

Yet  the  four  minority  members  would  sin- 
gle out  fair  housing  as  the  one  matter  that 
should  be  subject  to  special  Jury  trial  re- 
quirements The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
considered  and  wisely  rejected,  this  proposal 
The  Leadership  Conference  urgently  requests 
that  the  Senate  similarly  reject  It. 


»      DI8C«IMINATO«T    INTBNT    V.    DXacalMINATOET 
«»T»CT 

The  second  proposal  by  the  four  minority 
Senators  would  represent  a  reversal  of  exist- 
ing suostantlve  court  precedents  on  the 
standard  of  proof  required  under  Title  VIII. 
The  proposal  would  require  that  In  all  sonlng 
or  other  land  use  cases,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
cases  brought  under  Title  vni.  discrimina- 
tory Intent  must  t>e  proved  to  establish  a  vio- 
lation of  Title  VIII.  This  proposal  was  also 
considered  and  rejected  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Leadership  Conference  submits  that, 
for  several  rea'ons,  the  Senate  should  affirm 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  decision. 

First,  the  minority  asserts  that  HtTO, 
through  administrative  flat,  has  established 
discriminatory  effect  as  the  standard  of  proof 
In  Title  VIII  cases.  This  is  demonstrably 
wrong  HUD  wtuch  has  no  enforcement  au- 
thority under  Title  VIII.  has  issued  no  rul- 
ings on  the  Title  VIII  sUndard  of  proof, 
either  In  land  use  or  any  other  fair  housing 
cases  Those  rulings  have  been  made  by  the 
courts,  and  In  cases  Initiated  almost  entirely 
by  private  parties,  not  by  the  Oovernment 
Further,  all  zoning  and  other  land  use  oases 
would  have  to  be  referred,  under  the  bill,  to 
the  courts  They  would  not  be  eligible  for 
administrative  decision.  Thus,  the  standard 
of  proof  In  such  cases  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  court  determination,  on  the  tradi- 
tional case-by-oa*e  basis 

Second,  the  courts  are  not,  as  the  minority 
suggests,  divided  on  the  correct  standard  of 
proof  un-^er  Title  VIII.  Over  the  13  years 
since  Title  VIII  was  enacted,  six  of  the  10 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  have  rend- 
ered decisions  on  thl'  ls«ue  In  state  or  local 
land  use  cases  All  have  held  that  discrimina- 
tory effect  is  the  correct  standard. 

^n  addition,  the  minority  has  mlsrepre- 
s«nted  the  meaning  of  dlsa-lmlnatory  effect 
for  Title  VIII  purposes.  It  does  not  mean,  as 
they  fuggest.  that  "projjortlonar'  representa- 
tion of  racial  minorities  In  the  local  commu- 
nity is  required  Nor  does  It  mean  that  "eco- 
nomic status"  Is  afid-d  to  the  scooe  of  pro- 
tection \'nder  Title  VT  The  Pair  Housing 
Liw,  by  Its  terms,  1«  concerned  only  with  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion. 
sex.  and  national  origin  (S  6P6  would  In- 
f-'ude  handl-apped  personi  under  the  scope 
of  protections  It  Is  solelv  In  this  context 
that  the  courts  have  evaluated  the  various 
cases 

The  courts  have  also  been  guided  by  Su- 
preme Court  (leclslo-^s  in  ca^es  under  Title 
VTI  of  the  Civil  Rights  «ct  of  1964  the  Eaual 
Employment  Opportunity  Law  This  Is  the 
functional  equivalent  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Law  The  Court  has  uniformly  held  that  dis- 
criminatory effect,  not  purpose  or  Intent  Is 
the  correct  standard  of  proof  Thus,  as  the 
Committee  Report  accurately  states,  S  506 
would  merelv  reaffirm  existing  judicial  Inter- 
pretation of  Title  VIII. 

Third,  the  proposal  would  be  unwise  as  a 
policy  matter  Under  S  506.  land  use  cases, 
as  well  as  other  complex  or  novel  matters, 
must  be  referred  to  the  CDurts  for  decision 
The  minority  proposal  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  courts,  preventing  them  from  exercis- 
ing their  sound  discretion  and  Judgment  in 
decldlig  fair  housing  cases,  'instead,  a  rigid 
"Intent"  standard  would  be  imoosed  for  land 
use  or  other  types  of  Title  VIII  cases 

Fourth,  the  Fair  Hou'ln?  Ameidments  bill 
is  Intended  to  strengthen  Title  V^II  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Imposition  of  an 
"Intent"  test  would  constitute  a  significant 
weakening  of  the  protections  afforded  under 
Title  VIII,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  It 
would  be  a  strange  result  If  this  legislation. 
Intended  to  correct  the  various  Title  VTII  In- 
adequacies  demonstrated   over   the   past    12 


years,  resulted  Instead  In  introducing  addi- 
tional Inadequacies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence strongly  urges  Senate  rejection  of  this 
lll-advised  proposal. 

AMEaicAN  Ctvil  LzBEsma  Vtnon. 
Washington.  DC,  September  10,  litO. 
Hon.  Bdwako  M    Kxnncdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiA«  SxNATOR  Kxnkxdt:  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  urges  your  support  of 
S.  606,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments  of 
1980.  This  important  leglalatlon  amends  TlUe 
VIII  of  the  ClvU  Rlghu  Act  of  1»M  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  statutory  bar  against  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  or  rentsJ  of  housing 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin 

Because  the  Congress  failed  to  authorise 
an  administrative  enforcement  mechanism 
for  the  Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  when  It  passed  tihe  1868  Act, 
Title  VIII  has  been  enforced  primarily 
through  litigation.  Many  recent  studies  show 
that  the  financially  burdensome  and  ttme- 
consumlng  process  of  federal  court  lltigaUon 
has  not  served  significantly  to  reduce  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  significant  decline  in  the 
high  levels  of  residential  segregation  by  race 
In  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  ACLU  firmly  believes  that  administra- 
tive enforcement  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
essential  if  the  federal  mandate  of  equal  op- 
portunity In  housing  is  ever  to  be  consist- 
ently enforced  We  support  the  enforcement 
provision  drafted  by  Senators  Bayh  and  Hef- 
lln  as  a  reasonable  modification  of  the  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  process  originally 
proposed  in  8,  606,  Under  the  Bayh-Heflln 
procedure,  complaints  would  be  referred  to 
those  jurisdictions  which  have  substantially 
equivalent  sute  or  local  fair  housing  agen- 
cies, and  a  federal  administrative  proceed- 
ing would  be  established  for  persons  who  do 
not  benefit  from  local  fair  housing  laws 

A  few  organizations,  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors,  have  rejected  the 
Bayh-Heflln  approach  and  have  endorsed  a 
system  proposed  by  Senator  DeConclnl  of 
mandatory  referrals  of  housing  cases  to 
magistrates  We  submit  that  such  a  system 
offers  no  Improvement  over  existing  law  and 
is  unacceptable  for  several  reasons 

First,  the  DeConclnl  approach  violates 
both  the  Intent  and  the  substance  of  P.L, 
98-82,  the  Magistrates  Act  of  1980  It  would 
permit  nonconsensual  and  categorical  refer- 
ral of  housln?  discrimination  cases  to  U.S. 
magistrates  This  approach  Ignores  requlre- 
menu  of  Article  III  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion See  United  States  v  Raddatz,  48 
USLW,  4813  (June  23.  1980),  Absent 
Informed  and  voluntary  consent,  we  submit 
that  the  DeConclnl  approach  Is  unconstitu- 
tional and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Magistrates  Act. 

Secondly,  the  DeConclnl  approach  does 
nothing  to  Improve  or  change  the  expensive 
and  time-consuming  nature  of  federal  court 
oroceedlngs  In  fact,  the  possibility  for  addi- 
tional delay  Is  created  by  the  ODtlon  of  an 
appeal  of  the  magistrate's  decision  In  a  trial 
de  novo.  The  due  process  guarantees  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  have  been  re- 
peatedly upheld  In  the  federal  courts.  The 
Bayh-Heflln  procedure  has  been  carefully 
framed  to  accommodate  these  guarantees  as 
well  as  other  legitimate  concerns,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  assuring  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  administrative  law  judges  and 
reviewing  officers  In  determining  the  merits 
of  housing  complaints 

Finally,  the  ACLU  strongly  urges  the  Sen- 
ate to  remove  language  In  the  bill  sponsored 
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by  8«n*tor  Hktch  allowing  property  »p- 
pr«Uan  to  disc rt minute  by  using  race,  na- 
tional origin,  religion  or  aei  of  the  occu- 
panu  or  the  neighborhood  %m  %  reaeon  to  give 
property  different  values  While  aopralsers 
may  be  able  to  document  their  claim  that 
fluctuatlona  In  the  price  of  bousing  some- 
tlmea  reflect  the  changing  racial  composi- 
tion In  neighborhoods,  this  does  not  justify 
the  use  of  race  as  a  causal  factor  In  deter- 
mining property  values  In  addition.  If  this 
language  remains  in  the  bill,  other  housing 
Industries  such  as  lending  Institutions  could 
use  the  same  argument  for  their  practices, 
and  the  core  principle  of  Title  VIII  would 
be  eroded  In  piecemeal  fashion  The  Hatch 
language  would  also  substantially  weaken 
current  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  law  by  requiring 
an  "Intent  test"  to  be  used  to  prove  that 
discrimination  has  occurred  This  language 
If  enacted,  would  create  the  first  exception 
of  coverage  from  Title  VTn  for  parties  In- 
volved In  housing  transactions  and  would 
make  discriminatory  appraisal  practices  Im- 
possible to  challenge  Appraisers  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  home  purchasing  proc- 
ess and  ahould.  therefore,  be  covered  by 
Title  VIII.  See  c;n<ted  States  »  American 
liutitut*  of  Keal  Estate  Appraisers,  433 
P.Supp.  1073  (ND.  nn    1877 

The  ACLU  urges  the  adoption  of  S  506. 
without  further  amendments  thst  weaken 
the  bin  or  current  law  A  strong  fair  hous- 
ing law  Is  critically  needed  so  that  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, creed,  sex  or  handicap  will  cease  to 
burden  the  citizens  of  this  country 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Shatttck. 

Director. 

La  USA  MfKPHT, 

Legislative  Representative. 

US  OoNrxaxNcc  or  Matobs. 
Washington.  DC.  September  It.  1910 

OrAB  Sknato*:  As  President  of  the  U8 
Conference  of  Mayors.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  share  the  views  of  my  organi- 
sation on  8  SOfl.  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980.  which  will  be  before  you 
for  floor  consideration  shortly 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  strongly  sup- 
ports the  development  of  better,  more  effec- 
Uve  enforcement  provisions  to  enable  vic- 
tims of  housing  discrimination  to  obtain 
speedy  resolution  of  complaints  While  pas- 
sage of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  19«8  was  a 
major  landmark  for  this  nation,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  la  years  has  shown  that  the 
remedies  available  to  Individuals  victimized 
by  housing  discrimination  are  woefully 
Inadequate 

For  this  reason,  the  US  Conference  of 
Mayors  strongly  supports  the  provisions  In 
B.  80<J  for  an  Independent  Administrative 
Law  Judge  system  to  hear  and  rule  on  com- 
plaints of  housing  discrimination  Adoption 
of  this  system  would  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  speedy.  Inexpensive  way  for  housing 
discrimination  complaints  to  be  resolved 
Decisions  by  these  ALJa  could  be  app>ealed 
to  a  federal  court  ensuring  due  process  The 
ALJs  under  8  50«  will  be  housed  In  an  Inde- 
pendent commission,  not  within  HUD  This 
eliminates  one  of  the  fears  about  the  AUJ 
system  as  originally  proposed  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee 

We  strongly  oppose  any  movee  on  the  floor 
to  amend  this  provision  of  the  bill  An  alter- 
native system  using  federal  magistrates  sim- 
ply will  not  provide  the  same  speedy,  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  option  for  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  It  would  throw  complainants 
back  Into  a  coatly  and  time-consuming  Ju- 
dicial process  In  addition  major  constitu- 
tional Issues  will  arise  If  the  magistrates  are 
used  In  way»  not  authorlied  or  contemplated 
by  the  Magistrates  Act 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  any 
amendments  to  remove  the  administrative 
remedy  provided  In  8.  608. 


We  also  oppoae  any  amendments  which 
would  require  that  racial  Intent  be  proved 
to  establish  an  unfair  housing  practice, 
either  In  zoning  or  any  other  cases.  The 
courts  have  already  ruled  on  zoning  cases, 
and  further  legislation  Is  not  necessary  Any 
additional  extension  of  this  doctrine  would 
effectively  gut  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and 
leave  It  a  meaningless  platitude  We  urge 
you  to  oppoae  any  amendments  which  will 
add  this  requirement  to  the  bill 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  not  perfect  We  oppose  several  pro- 
vLslorxs  which  are  contained  In  It  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bin  which  we  oppose  are 

I  Tht  Hatch  amendment  to  permit  race 
to  be  used  as  a  factor  In  housing  appraisals 
Allowing  one  group — appraisers — whose  re- 
ports are  used  by  lenders  and  others  to  use 
race  as  a  factor  In  determining  home  value 
and.  therefore,  to  avoid  the  provisions  of 
the    Act.    would    poison    the    whole    process 

3  The  Heflin  amendment  which  denies 
an  administrative  remedy  to  people  who 
are  harmed  by  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices, but  are  not  the  "Inxmedlate  or  direct" 
victims  There  Is  no  Ju.stlflcstlon  for  rele- 
gating people  who  are  hurt  by  discrimina- 
tion which  violates  Title  VIII  to  more  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  court  proce5se8 

3  The  Heflin  amendment  denying  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  administrative  hearing,  to 
be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  to  call 
witnesses  It  Ls  unfair  to  exclude  the  victim 
from  the  administrative  hearings,  particu- 
larly since  the  dectslon  of  an  ALJ  under  the 
Committee  bill  can  only  be  appealed  to  the 
U  S  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  of  the  administrative  hearing  Leav- 
ing a  plaintiff  only  the  option  of  appeal  on 
the  basis  of  a  record  which  may  be  inade- 
quate Is  grosnly  unfair  and  undermines  the 
due  ppoce.'s  to  which  all  complainants 
.ihould   be  entitled 

4  The  Simpson  amendment  which  vi- 
tiates the  validity  of  HUD  regulations  This 
provision  In  the  Committee  bill  robe  HUD's 
administrative  reg\ilatlons  of  the  force  of 
law  and  makes  a  travesty  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem It  would  make  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment a  second  claxs  process,  and  treat  It 
differently  than  other  government  reg\ila- 
tions 

These  four  provisions  of  -S  506  as  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  Inimical  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  We  sup- 
port any  ameiidmentj  on  the  floor  to  alter 
or  remove  these  foxir  provLslons  We  urge  you 
to  Kxipport  such  moves  and  vote  against 
these    harmful    provl-lons 

Thank  you  again  for   this  opportunity  to 
.<hare  our  views  on  S.  508 
Sincerely 

Richard  O    Hatche«. 

President 

.fXESiCAN  CotTNcn,  or  the  Blind, 

Wafhtngton.  D  C 

DrAS  .^iNATos  We  urgently  request  that 
you  be  pre.«ent  for  the  Judlrlary  Commit- 
tee mark-up  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  00  a  m 
on  Wednesday.  July  23,  1980  and  that  you 
support   the    Bayh-Heflln    version   of   S    506 

The  attached  resolution  unanimously 
pa.ssed  at  our  recent  national  convention, 
recognizes  the  serious  problems  faced  by 
blind  and  disabled  Americans  because  of 
discrimination  In  the  sale  of  rental  of  hous- 
ing and  the  resohitnn  expresses  our  strong 
support  of  S  ,506  as  It  would  be  amended 
by   the   Bayh-Heflln   propoBal 

Please  attend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
mark-up  and  vrte  favorably  on  the  Bayh- 
Heflln  version  of  S    50fl 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  for  and  sup- 
port  of   blind   and    disabled    persons 
Sincerely, 

Kathleen   MEcn-tuN. 

Statf  Attorney 


December  l,  1980 

Whereas  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
renui  of  housing  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem  for  blind  and  disabled  persons;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  unanimously  endorsed 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments.  H  R  5300 
and  8  80«.  during  their  1978  national  con- 
vention   and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
recently  passed  H  R  6300  and  action  Is  now 
required  by  the  Senate  If  this  bill  Is  to  be- 
come law,  and 

Whereas  the  version  of  8  808  which  U 
currently  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  seriously 
weakened  by  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  DeConclnl;  and 

Whereas  If  the  leglslaUon  Is  passed  In  this 
weakened  form  It  will  t>e  of  little  benefit  to 
blind  or  disabled  persons,  and 

Whereas  Senstors  Bayh  and  Heflin  hare 
proposed  an  amendment  which  will  restore 
8  600  to  Us  full  level  of  effectiveness  and 
strength,  now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  in  convention  assembled  this  l8th 
day  of  July,  1980  In  Louisville  Kentucky 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  urged  to  favorably  report  8  60«  as  It 
would  be  amended  by  Senators  Bayh  and 
Heflin:  and  further,  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee take  this  action  as  soon  as  possible 
on  Tuesday.  July  33.  1980;  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  all  members  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate be  urged  to  support  8  508,  as  It  would 
t>e  amended  by  the  Bayh-Heflln  proposal  and 
that  If  opponents  of  this  bill  attempt  to 
block  passage  by  means  of  a  filibuster,  all 
members  of  the  U  8  Senate  are  urged  to  vote 
In  favor  of  cloture  so  that  8  608  can  be  duly 
considered:  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  every  sUte  affiliate  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  be  urged  to 
contact  their  Senators  asking  support  of 
8  508  and  that  the  National  Office  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  deliver  this 
resolution  to  every  member  of  the  US 
Senate 

National    Low    Income    HotrsiNC 
Coalition. 

Washington    D  C    July  22.  1910 
Senator  Edwasd  M    Kennedy, 
Dirksen  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Ted  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  meet  on  Wednes- 
day July  23  at  10  am  to  consider  the  Fair 
Housln?  Amendments  Act,  S  506  On  behalf 
of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion I  urge  your  support  of  stron?  adminis- 
trative enforcement  procedures  as  embodied 
m  the  Bayh-Heflln  substitute  to  S    506 

The  Pair  Houslnj?  Amendments  Act  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  civil  rights 
legislation  In  a  decade  Discrimination  In 
housing  sales  and  rental  Is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  forms  of  discrimination,  and  has 
extremely  far-reaching  and  Insidious  effects 
Housing  dl.scrlmlnatlon  can  end  If  but  only 
If  there  are  strong  and  effective  enforcement 
mechanisms  readily  available  to  all  I  urge 
your  support  of  these  crucial  enforcement 
procedures 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edwakd  W   Brookz. 

Cioi  rperson. 

Nattonal  Black  Cauctts  or  Local 
Elected  Ofticials, 

Washington    D  C  .  June  IS.  19t0. 
Hon    Edward  M   Kennedy. 
Chairman    Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  It  Is  mv  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will 
be  considering  S  506.  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Bill,  at  a  mark-up  session  on 
June  24   It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  Committee  report  this  needed  legislation 
favorably  and  quickly,  to  facilitate  its  enact- 
ment during  this  session  of  Congress. 

8  508  strengthens  the  existing  federal  fair 
bousing  law  In  a  variety  of  significant  ways. 
First,  It  adds  protection  against  housing  dis- 
crimination for  handicapped  persons.  Second. 
It  clarifies  certain  ambiguities  In  the  law's 
coverage.  Third,  and  most  important,  it 
strengthens  enforcement  of  the  law  by  pro- 
viding alternatives  to  sole  recourse  to  court 
action  The  bill  offers  real  hope  that  the 
promise  of  fair  housing,  which  Congress 
pledged  in  1988.  can  t>e  achieved  In  fact  as 
well  as  In  legal  theory 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  recently  concluded  Its  mark-up 
of  8.  506  Unfortunately,  the  Subcommittee 
added  several  amendments  which  severaly 
weaken  the  legislation  Chief  among  these 
weakening  amendments  Is  one  that  would 
provide  a  form  of  exemption  for  real  estate 
appraisers  and  one  that  would  eliminate  ex- 
press reference  to  property  insurance  In  the 
coverage  of  Title  VIII  By  far  the  most  crip- 
pling amendment  adopted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee Is  the  one  that  would  eliminate  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  and  substitute  a 
complex  system  of  magistrates  and  courts  In 
Its  place  We  urge  the  full  Committee  to  re- 
store the  bill  to  Its  previous  form  and  to 
override  the  adverse  actions  taken  by  the 
Subcommittee  We  especially  urge  you  and 
the  Committee  to  restore  administrative  en- 
forcement to  the  bill  so  that  the  thousands 
of  people  who  are  dally  subjected  to  the  In- 
sult and  humiliation  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion can  have  the  realistic  hopes  of  securing 
their  fair  housing  rights 

We  again  urge  the  Committee  to  act  favor- 
ably and  expeditiously  on  this  Important  leg- 
islation 

Sincerely, 

Woody  Ethfrly.  Jr.. 
President     NBC /LEO    and    Councilman, 
TUnt.  Mich. 

Trs  National  Urban  Coalttton, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  28.  1980. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  express 
once  again  my  support  for  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  and  to  emphasize  the  vital 
importance  oi  the  Bayh-Heflln  amendment 
to  allow  administrative  law  Judges  to  rule  on 
discrimination  complaints  brought  before 
HUD  I  view  this  as  a  major  civil  rights  bill 
and  the  Bayh-Heflln  amendment  as  an  ab- 
solutely essential  addition  to  the  text. 

Other  enforcement  proposals — (1)  to  al- 
low administrative  law  Judges  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  thoae  directly  affected  by  dis- 
criminatory actions  but  to  require  class  ac- 
tions to  be  heard  by  the  courts,  or  (2)  to 
^ulre  reconciliation  through  HUD  first 
followed  by  binding  arbitration — are  un- 
satisfactory If  we  wish  adequately  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  aU  Americans, 

I  have  strong  objections  to  (1)  any  lan- 
guage which  would  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  Intent  and  the  effect  of  dis- 
crimination, and  (3)  any  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  legislative  veto  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge's  decision  One  other 
Hatch  amendment  on  exclusionary  zoning 
and  Thurmond  amendments  to  limit  puni- 
tive damages  to  1 1.000  and  to  undermine  the 
bill's  commitment  to  strong  affirmative  ac- 
tion are  also  unacceptable. 

PInally,  I  favor  eliminating  language  which 
would  allow  appraisers  to  consider  "all  rele- 
'^nt  factors  "  In  making  their  appraisals  and 
would  clearly  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
discrimination  In  this  field. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  obstacles  which 
itiii  today  may  prevent  minorities,  women 
elderly  or  handicapped  Americans— anyone 
•  ho  Is  different— from  renting  an  apart- 
ment or  buying  a  house  With  this  leglsla- 
Uon you  can  do  much  to  help  remove  the 


obstacles  where  they  occur  so  that  some  day 
the  question  simply  will   not   arise. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Cau.  Houman, 

President. 

[Memorandum] 
League  or  Woken  Voters 

or  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC  ,  September  10,  1980. 
To:   Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
From:    Ruth    J.    Hlnerfeld.    President    and 

Ruth  Bobbins,  Action  Chair 
Re;  Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act.  S,  606. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  urges  you  to  support  the 
Pair  Housing  Amendments,  S.  508,  when  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor  this  month 
Equal  access  to  housing  came  one  step 
closer  to  reality  when  the  Senats  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  8.  506  with  a  strong 
administrative  enforcement  provision.  Ths 
League  endorses  this  administrative  enforce- 
ment mechanism  because  It  strengthens  the 
1968  Fair  Housing  Act  by  giving  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  enforcement  tools  and  adminis- 
trative powers  necessary  to  ensure  fair  bous- 
ing for  all  citizens. 

The  committee  bill  provides  strong  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  through  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  (AUs)  that  will  be 
selected  and  housed  by  a  new,  presldentlally 
appointed  Pair  Housing  Review  Commis- 
sion. This  provision,  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee by  Senators  Bayh  and  Heflin,  will 
provide  victims  of  housing  discrimination 
with  prompt  and  effective  relief  of  their 
complaints  Two  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  that  will  eliminate  the 
administrative  remedy  In  favor  of  more 
costly  and  time-consuming  judicial  proce- 
dures The  League  urges  you  to  support  the 
committee's  administrative  enforcement 
procedure  and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to 
weaken  it  or  to  strike  It  from  the  bill. 

In  the  committee  bill  there  are  two 
amendments  which  we  believe  significantly 
weaken  Its  effectiveness  The  first,  offered 
by  Senator  Hatch.  Is  an  "Intent"  amend- 
ment for  the  appraisal  process  It  would 
require  an  Intent,  rather  than  effects  test 
to  find  an  appraisal  discriminatory  Thus 
while  the  effect  of  the  appraisal  may  very 
well  be  discriminatory,  if  intent  cannot  be 
proven,  appraisals  are  not  covered  by  the 
law  TTie  League  urges  you  to  vote  to  re- 
move this  amendment  from  the  bill  because 
we  believe  that  any  discrimination,  no  mat- 
ter the  origin,  should  not  be  sanctioned 
under  law 

The  other  amendment,  offered  In  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Heflin,  Is  a  "standing" 
amendment  It  would  limit  the  access  to 
the  administrative  enforcement  procedures 
of  the  bill  to  those  persons  who  have  ac- 
tually been  denied  access  to  housing  The 
League  also  encourages  you  to  remove  this 
amendment  because  It  not  only  limits  ac- 
cess to  the  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
cedure established  In  the  bill,  but  Umlts 
the  amount  of  access  under  current  court 
decisions  It  would  exclude  those  victims 
of  area-wide  steering  or  red-llnlng  This  Is 
clearly  a  step  backward  In  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  another  pair  of  amend- 
ments requiring  "Intent"  to  be  proven  In 
cases  Involving  discriminatory  zoning  prac- 
tices or  In  all  cases  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion win  be  offered  by  Senator  Hatch  These 
amendments  would  force  the  victim  to  prove 
that  the  alleged  discriminator  meant  to  dis- 
criminate The  League  urges  you  to  vote 
against  these  amendments  because,  a?  noted 
above,  we  believe  any  discrimination.  Inten- 
tional or  not,  should  not  be  sanctioned  under 
law. 


In  conclusion,  the  LWVU8  urge*  you  to 
support  the  Pair  Housing  AmenduMnu,  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  clvU  rights 
legislation  this  decade.  We  oppoec  any  efforts 
to  weaken  the  Bayh-Heflln  administrative  en- 
forcement mechanism  In  the  committee  bill 
We  support  removal  from  the  oommlttee  bill 
of  the  Hatch  "intent"  amendment  for  ap- 
praisers and  the  HefUn  "standing"  amend- 
ment. And,  we  oppoae  the  two  Hatch  "in- 
tent" amendments  that  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor  A  strong  fair  housing  bill  will 
make  equal  access  to  housing,  a  major  con- 
cern to  the  League  for  many  years,  a  reality 
for  all  American  citizens. 

NETwoax, 
Washington,  DC.  September  IS,  1980. 

Dear  Senator:  Very  aoon  you  will  be  vot- 
ing on  a  most  Important  civil  rights  bill,  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980 
NETWORK  firmly  believes  that  housing  dis- 
crimination will  continue  to  exist  unless  the 
necessary  amendments  are  adopted  which 
would  rectify  the  enforcement  procedures 
for  fair  housing 

S  506,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Is  a  favorable  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  includes  acceptable  admlnlstratlye 
enforcement  provisions  and  coverage  of  the 
handicapped. 

However,  It  also  Includes  provisions  that 
weaken  the  bill.  It  virtually  esempti  ap- 
praisers by  permitting  them  to  report  factors 
such  as  race  or  ethnicity,  so  long  as  there  la 
no  Intent  to  discriminate:  It  denies  an  ad- 
ministrative remedy  to  people  who  are 
harmed  by  discriminatory  bousing  practices 
but  are  not  the  "Immediate"  or  "direct"  rlc- 
tims:  It  denies  the  victim  of  discrimination 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tive hearing,  to  be  represented  by  an  attor- 
ney aid  to  call   witnesses 

NETWORK  urges  you  to  support  the  com- 
mittee version  of  S.  606  and  to  support  any 
strengthening  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor. 

NETWORK  urges  you  to  vote  against  any 
weakening  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
Including: 

Amendments  by  Senator  Thurmond  which 
would  destroy  the  Administrative  remedy. 

Amendments  by  Senator  Hatch  which 
would  require  racial  intent  to  be  proved  to 
establish  an  unfair  housing  practice— either 
In  cases  Involving  discriminatory  zoning 
practices  or  in  all  cases. 

Ttie  right  to  choose  a  home  freely  Is  a  right 
that  can  no  longer  be  ignored  This  bill  must 
pass  It  cannot  become  a  pawn  In  political 
maneuvering  It  Is  a  right  within  our  tra- 
dition, and  we  must  honor  It. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Cobton,  OP, 

Executive  Director. 
Nanct   Sylvester, 

Lobbyist. 

National  Catholic  Conterehce 

roR  iNTrRnAnAL  Justice 

September  22   2980. 

Dear  Senator:  I  urge  and  beg  you  to  work 
with  Senator  Bvrd,  the  Majority  Leader,  to 
see  that  S  506  the  Pair  Housing  Bill,  1« 
brought  to  a  vote  before  the  Senate  receeses 
for  the  November  Elections. 

Senator,  there  Is  a  clear  and  documented 
need  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  We  know 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  present  injury.  I 
know  that  some  of  your  CoUesgues  harbor 
grave  misgivings  about  the  administrative 
law  ludge  provision — but  those  are  unsub- 
stantiated fears  overagalnst  clear  docu- 
mented evidence  on  the  side  of  those  who 
press  for  some  relief  for  certain  populations 
currently  Buffering  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Senator,  we  are  not  without  some  experi- 
ence of  the  ALJ  procedure.  8.  508  attempts  to 
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•trtk»  A  mlddl*  cour»«  which  would  proUct 
th*  l»flUm*U  rlghU  of  all  U>«  p*rU««  con- 
o«n>Ml.  Aa  you  know.  8«ii»tor.  U»«  Bill  •n- 
▼tMc«*  •  judiciary  appA^l  or  admlnUtratlve 
Uw  Judgmcnu. 

PIMM  work  to  brine  S   S0«  to  •  TOt«  before 
you  rtcMi  In  twly  October. 
All  ttoAt  U  good. 
SUiMr«ly. 

BAT.  PBSDnicx  M.  HurTOM. 

fx«ou«i;«  Director. 

Natiomai.  Won  em's 

POUnCAl.    CAUCt7», 

Wuhington.  DC .  September  it.  ItlO. 
OBAm  SKNATom  You  will  toon  b«*«  an  op- 
portunity to  TOt«  on  major  cItU  rlghta  lagla- 
latlon.  th«  Pair  Houalng  Amandinsnta  B«- 
cauM  tbla  lagUlatlon  would  glv*  tb«  Da- 
p*rtin«nt  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Deyelop- 
mant  tha  powar  to  iMua  ordars  stopping 
dlacrlnUnatlon  In  boualng  (rather  tban 
simply  •uggasUng  that  the  discrimination 
be  halted),  w*  support  tt  wholeheartedly 

Until  women  and  minorities  are  accorded 
e(;rultable  treatment  when  buying  or  rent- 
ing homM.  It  Is  esMntlal  that  the  federal 
government  take  rMponslble  action  to  en- 
sure that  no  peraon  la  denied  housing  on  the 
baals  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin 
or  MX. 

All  ramllles  deserve  to  have  equal,  barrier- 
free  aoceM  to  adequate  shelter 

We   encourage   you    to   vote    for   this   Im- 
portant legislation,  and  against  any  weaken- 
ing amendments 
Sincerely. 

Ca^ol  B    OsoaRMAN. 
Sational     Pretident.     Women's     Eq-uity 
Action  League 

I«iB  P    Mrn3«NG. 
National  Chair.   Sational    Women's  Po- 
litical Caucus 

Thi     National     Association     or 
Ncoao     BusiNcsa     and     P«ona- 

SIONAL   WOMINS'   CLUBS     'NC 
Washtngton.    D  C     September   9     1910 
DiAa   S«NAToa     The    National    Association 
of  Negro  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc    urges  you  to  support  S    506    the 
Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980 

This  legislation  should  be  passed  without 
weakening  amendments  especially  anv 
amendment  to  destroy  the  administrative 
remedy  for  enforcement 

We  alao  oppose  the  "so  called"  Hatch 
amendment  which  would  add  a  requirement 
that  the  victim  prove  that  the  discriminator 
■meant'  to  discriminate  Tills  amendment 
would  undermine  the  entire  foundation  of 
the  fair  housing  law 

This  Is  the  most  important  cIvU  rights  bill 
In  a  decade  and  w«  urge  that  yon  support 
our  position 

The  NANBPWC.  Inc    Is  a  national  organi- 
sation with  390  clubs  In  35  statM 
Sincerely. 

Mart  StNOLCTAiT 

President 

National  Ukban  Ijarui.  Inc 
Washington   D  C    June  /»   I9II0 
Hon  Edward  M   Kknnedt. 
U  S  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

D«AR  SMNATOR  KiNNiDT  As  you  Well  know 
the  Pair  Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1979  l» 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  clvU 
rtghU  legislation  In  some  time  The  National 
Urban  LMgue  has  been  working  for  Its  pas- 
sage over  a  yMr.  and  Is  pleased  that  a  strong 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives We  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
aecure  a  similar  success  In  the  Senate 

Although  we  recognlM  that  your  schedule 
Is  eitremely  busy  and  that  you  have  many 
prlorttlM.  we  would  like  to  urge  you  to  per- 
sonally chair  the  Senate  Judlclarv  Commit - 
tM  conalderatlon  of  S.  50«.  Tour  Influence 


and  acumen  will  be  Invaluable  In  ensuring 
that  the  Committee  reports  out  a  favorable 
bill  The  Subcommittee  version  of  the  legis- 
lation contains  three  particularly  regreMlve 
amendments,  and  we  know  that  your  partic- 
ipation and  leadership  will  be  essential  In 
the  effort  to  defeat  tham. 

Slnoaraly. 

Mauoinb  R  Coorsa. 
Acting    Vice   Prettdent   for    Washington 

Operation*. 

I  Memorandum  I 

THR    UnTTID    PRRSaTTniAN 

CHimcH  IN  THR  USA. 
Washington.  DC  .  September  JO.  1910 
To     All  Membfrs  of  the  Senate 
Prom:  Mary  Jane  Patterson.  Director.  Robert 

Barrle.  Associate  Director 
Subject  S  500.  Pair  Housing  Amendments 
Act  of  1080 
The  General  AsMmbly  of  the  United  Pras- 
byterlan  Church  In  the  USA  has  often 
spoken  forcefully  and  directly  to  the  Issue  of 
discrimination  of  all  forma,  and  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  has  made  special  reference  to 
housing  discrimination 

Pollowlng  that  tradition,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Oeneral  AsMmbly.  we  now 
write  to  urge  you  to  support  the  fair  housing 
bill,  to  oppoae  amendments  that  would 
weaken  It.  and  support  amendments  that 
would  strengthen  It 

We  regard  as  Mpeclally  important  the  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary PleaM  oppoM  any  effort  to  strike  or 
weaken  them,  or  to  require  proof  of  Intent 
to  discriminate  before  violations  can  be 
found 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hope  you  will  sup- 
port floor  amendmenu  which  will  strengthen 
the  bin  The  committee  bill  would  exempt 
real  estate  appraisers  from  its  provisions  by 
permuting  them  to  report  such  factors  as 
race  or  ethnicity  as  long  as  therf  is  no  In- 
tention to  discriminate  Please  support  ef- 
forts to  close  that  loop  hole  Other  provisions 
which  win  strengthen  the  bill  are  thoM 
which  win  affect  standing  to  bring  com- 
plaints nr  participate  In  hearings  before  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judges  and  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Issue  viable  fair  hous- 
ing regulations 

If  there  Is  an  attempt  to  filibuster  the  bill. 
please  vote  for  cloture  This  bill  can  be  a 
major  step  In  the  forward  march  against  dis- 
crimination Please  do  all  jou  c*n  to  enhance 
that  outcome  and  prevent  amendments 
which  would  make  It  a  backward  rather  than 
a  forward  step 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciar>'— at  least  for  1  more  week— I  wish 
to  Indicate  how  much  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  how  much  all  of  ua 
In  the  Senate  owe  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Bayh'.  who 
is  the  prime  sponsor  of  this  measure,  for 
the  work  he  has  done  In  the  committee 
and  the  markup  In  getting  this  measure 
to  the  floor  His  tireless  efforts  and  his 
constancy  of  purpose  have  brought  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  Calendar,  where 
It  has  been  for  some  period  of  time 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  speak  In 
support  of  this  legislation  acknowledge 
his  primacy  and  his  leadership  in  this 
area,  and  I  welcome  his  comments 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  appreciate 
the  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  re- 
marks of  mv  friend  and  colleague  and 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Indeed,  he.  as  much  as  the  Senator 


from  Indiana,  han  been  responsible  for 
this  measure  Ever  since  the  two  of  us 
had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  In  the 
Senate  about  the  same  time,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  have  shared  a  common 
bond  of  trying  to  root  out.  once  and  for 
all.  the  last  vesUgea  of  slavery  and 
second-class  cltiMnshlp.  I  have  consid- 
ered It  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  It 
has  been  an  honor  to  do  so. 

Although  some  of  us  may  be  following 
this  battle  from  environs  different  from 
those  of  the  US.  Senate,  we  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  help  carry  the  spears  for 
those  who  remain  and  to  sort  of  serve 
as  quartermasters  on  the  outside,  until 
we  Anally  are  rid  of  this  terrible  blight 
on  America  of  second-class  citizenship 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  role  he  has  played  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
want  the  Rkcoro  to  show  that  It  has  been 
an  exemplary  record  of  great  accom- 
plishment, and  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try are  in  his  debt 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  session.  I 
believe  It  Is  appropriate  to  make  a  major 
effort  to  try  to  capstone  the  work  of 
this  2-year  term,  to  see  If  we  finally  can 
put  teeth  Into  the  housing  laws  as  they 
have  been  described  very  well  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

No  place  do  I  find  discrimination 
more  distasteful — save  perhaps  In  the 
voting  booth — than  In  the  area  of  dis- 
crimination in  housing  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  our  home  being 
our  castle  The  fact  Is  that  for  those 
who  happen  to  have  a  certain  color,  a 
certain  surname,  or  even  a  certain  dis- 
ability, they  cannot  live  in  a  castle,  even 
If  they  can  aftord  It,  because  they  are 
prohibited,  very  subtly  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods, from  buying  adequate  hous- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families 

I  ask  the  Senate's  tolerance.  In  fol- 
lowing my  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, very  briefly,  to  add  my  views  to 
those  which  have  been  appropriately 
and  adequately  discussed  by  the  Senator 
f  rum  Massachusetts 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Pair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  is  finally  before 
the  Senate  I  would  prefer  to  have  had 
the  bill  brought  up  earlier,  before  this 
last  week  of  the  96th  Congress 

I  feel  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  and  pass  on  this  subject 
which  I  feel  is  the  most  Important  civil 
rights  bill  for  a  decade 

In  addition  to  expressing  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  think  we  owe  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  willingness  to  Join  In 
this  effort  and  try  to  find  a  way  parlla- 
mcntarlly  In  which  here  In  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  we  can  pass  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr  President,  the 
other  body  passed  a  comparable  bill. 
H  R.  5200.  on  June  12  of  this  year,  some 
time  ago  I  was  Just  thinking  back  My 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maryland  and  I  introduced  this  bill  on 
March  1,  1979.  even  longer  ago  and  It 
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has  been  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar since  August  36  of  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  high  time  for  the 
bill  to  come  up.  The  only  action  neces- 
sary for  the  bin  to  become  law  Is  for  the 
Senate  to  act  swiftly  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  President.  There  Is  no  time  or  need 
for  delay,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
resolve  their  differences  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  move  this  legislation  on  so 
that  the  President  may  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  It  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
brief  review  in  general  of  what  8.  606  or 
Indeed  H.R.  5200  does.  What  are  the 
basic  principles  and  basic  mechanisms? 
First  of  all.  S  506  and  H.R.  5200  amend 
the  12 -year -old  Pair  Housing  Act.  title 
Vin  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  In  two  sig- 
nificant ways. 

First,  they  would  set  up  a  govern- 
mental enforcement  mechanism.  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  pointed 
out.  we  have  had  this  very  important 
area  of  legislation  covered  for  a  good 
deal  of  time,  for  more  than  10  years,  but 
we  have  not  had  the  kind  of  enforce- 
ment mechanism  that  made  the  law  in 
practical  terms  worth  much  more  than 
the  paper  It  was  written  on.  Indeed  It 
has  given  Individual  rights,  but  these  In- 
dividual rights  have  been  very  insufla- 
clent  when  one  looks  at  the  Invidious 
patterns  of  discrimination  which  would 
exclude  whole  populations  of  our  society 
from  access  to  adequate  housing. 

So  the  first  goal  which  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  passage  of  either  of 
these  pieces  of  legislation  would  be  to 
provide  an  enforcement  mechanism 
which  would  make  meaningful  the  Pair 
Housing  Act,  tlUe  vni  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  provide  this  guarantee  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  For  the  first  time,  we 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  all  people  covered  by  title  VTU, 
all  people,  not  Just  those  who  had  the  re- 
sources and  the  determination  to  bring 
a  suit  on  their  own. 


Also,  at  the  present  time,  the  Pair 
Housing  Act  is  the  only  civil  rights  act 
that  places  the  burden  of  vindicating 
his  or  her  rights  solely  on  the  victim  of 
discriminatory  practices.  Quite  the  con- 
trary to  the  expression  of  concern  by 
some  who  oppose  this  legislation  that 
this  Is  a  big  step.  It  Is  an  unusual  step 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ex- 
ception, the  unusual  facet  of  all  of  our 
ClvU  rights  bUls  Is  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
which  Is  the  only  ClvU  Rights  Act  that 
does  not  provide  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism short  of  placing  the  total  burden 
of  vindication  on  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  victim  of  discrimination  or  ag- 
grieved persons  could  proceed  to  remedy 
housing  discrimination  in  three  baalc 
ways. 

First,  through  administrative  action 
through  HUD.  where  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
brtag  an  action  for  the  aggrieved  person 
before  an  administrative  law  Judge 

Second,  the  Federal  district  court 
Where  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
be  the  moving  force.  HUD  could  refer 
a  charge  of  discriminatory  housing 
c^M  ♦!  ^°  ^^^  Attorney  Oeneral  who 
coujd  then  bring  an  action  In  Federal 


district  court  on  behalf  of  an  aggrieved 
person. 

And  third,  the  Federal  district  court, 
of  course,  would  stUl  remain  a  forum  for 
an  Individual  suit.  An  aggrieved  person 
would  stiU  retain  under  this  act  the  au- 
thority which  Is  currently  in  the  law  of 
filing  an  action  In  district  court  under 
the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

This  has  proved  to  be  very  insufficient. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  average 
aggrieved  party,  oftentimes  low  Income, 
of  modest  means,  to  be  able  to  summon 
up  the  resources  necessary  to  pursue  this 
action  So  It  has  not  worked  weU.  But  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  should  deny  aggrieved 
parties  that  right  so  we  Just  add  that  to 
the  other  two  more  significant  new  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bUl  is  that 
It  adds  handicapped  as  a  protected  class 
under  title  vm.  This  means  that  all  the 
rights  to  fair  and  open  housing  now 
avaUable  to  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
wUl  be  available  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. Of  these  rights  one  of  the  most 
significant  Is  the  prohibitions  against 
exclusionary  zoning.  As  with  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  title  804  of  title  Vin 
would  be  amended  by  either  of  these  bills 
to  prevent  States  and  localities  from 
using  zoning  ordinances  to  exclude  group 
homes  or  community  residences  of  eight 
or  fewer  persons  simply  because  handi- 
capped persons  would  be  living  there 

This  Is  a  type  of  a  most  Invidious  dis- 
crimination which  I  think  has  passed 
us  by  and  the  most  sensitive  of  our  citi- 
zens are  not  aware  of  It,  the  fact  that 
people  because  of  certain  dlsabUltles, 
certain  problems  they  have  with  mind  or 
body,  are  denied  equal  access  to  a  home 
with  others  who  are  more  fortunate  as 
far  as  their  physical  and  mental  capac- 
ities are  concerned. 

So  the  second  significant  feature  of 
either  one  of  these  biUs  is  to  bring  into 
the  law  that  element  against  which  we 
are  leveling  the  forces  of  Oovemment 
to  prohibit  discrimination,  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  disabled  by  one  means 
or  another  so  that  we  wUl  stop  once 
and  for  all  the  discrimination  which 
now  exists  in  many  communities  against 
those  who  are  disabled  when  they  try 
to  buy  a  place  In  which  to  live. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
promises made  In  the  bill  since  it  was 
Introduced.  I  look  at  the  bill  as  It  Is  now 
constituted  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
only  two  areas  of  possible  disagreement. 
They  concern  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism and  the  standard  of  proof  needed 
to  show  a  violation  of  title  vni  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act. 

I  thought  It  might  be  helpful  here  in 
these  early  stages  of  this  discussion  to 
emphasize  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  var- 
ious means  of  handling  these  two  par- 
ticular very  sensitive  areas,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  less 
than  honest  and  I  think  most  all  of  us 
who  have  dealt  with  this  Issue  over  a 
number  of  months  or  years  understand 
that  Is  a  very  controversial  question.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  to  have  the 
courage.  It  seems  to  me.  to  stand  up  and 
say  we  are  going  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  stop  people  from  being  kept  out 


of  homes  In  neighborhoods  because  they 
happen  to  oe  a  certain  color  or  have 
physical  disabilities  or  because  they  have 
certain  ethnic  surnames.  We  are  either 
going  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
or  we  are  not.  The  time  has  long  passed, 
It  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  find  excuses  to 
temper  our  action.  Let  us  stand  up  and 
do  the  Job  the  way  It  should  be  done. 

As  I  look  at  these  two  areas,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  first  of  all,  to 
the  enforcement  controversy. 

Under  existing  title  vm,  the  only  real 
enforcement  mechanism  available  to 
perscHis  subjected  to  unlawful  housing 
discrimination  is  the  time-ccmsumlng 
and  expensive  process  of  court  action. 
Over  the  12  years  since  title  Vm  was 
enacted,  this  has  proved  to  be  a  funda- 
mental weakness  in  the  law,  as  I  said 
earlier.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  access  to 
expeditious  enforcement  of  title  vm 
rights  is  responsible,  in  large  part,  for 
the  relative  Ineffectiveness  of  that  Im- 
portant law  in  8w;h1evlng  Its  goal  of  elim- 
inating housing  discrimination  through- 
out the  country. 

So  by  changing  and  by  adding  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  we  really  make  a 
great  law  an  effective  law.  Instead  of 
one  that  is  Just  nice  to  read. 

This  basic  weakness  was  obvious  to  the 
bipartisan  cosponsors  and,  accordingly, 
an  alternative  to  sole  recourse  to  Judicial 
action  Is  included  in  the  blU,  an  admin- 
istrative   enforcement    procedure.    This 
administrative    procedure    was    worked 
out  after  careful  deliberation  and  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  substantial  modifications 
from  the  original  version  of  S.  506  or 
H  R.  5200.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  this  legislation  wlU  see  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  effort  made 
on   the  part   of  those  of  us  who  have 
sponsoreid  this  legislation  to  try  to  reach 
an  accommodation  with  those  who  are 
on  the  other  side  of  this  issue.  These 
modifications    were    aimed    at   assuring 
due  process  for  all  parties,  fairness  and 
Impartiality  throughout  the  course  of  the 
administrative  enforcement  process,  and 
complete  separation  of  the  roles  of  pros- 
ecutor and  adjudicator.  Thus,  the  role  of 
adjudicator  is  entirely  separated  from 
HUD,  which  performs  the  Investigative 
function.  Th&t  Is  different,  let  me  say, 
than  the  way  In  which  the  bill  was  orig- 
inally Introduced.  The  role  of  adjudica- 
tor Is  carried  out  by  administrative  law 
judges,  who  are  employees  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission,  an  agency 
totally  independent  of  HUD.  The  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission  consists  of 
three  members  who  are  appointed  bv  the 
President  for  established   terms.   They 
may  not  be  removed  except  for  "ineffl- 
clencv,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
In  office."  Further,  the  Commission  Is 
free  to  reverse  decisions  by  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  If  it  disagrees  with 
those  decisions.  Appeal  to  the  courts  is 
then    provided    under    the    traditional 
standard  of  review. 

The  minority  proposal  would  substi- 
tute for  this  expeditious  procedure  a 
mechanism  even  more  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  than  that  which  has  al- 
ready proved  unsatisfactory  under  exist- 
ing title  vm.  Furthermore,  the  mecha- 
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nlam  proposed  by  those  who  desire  to 
amend  this  enforcement  provision  would 
constitute  a  distortion  of  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  recent  congressional 
legislation  concerning  the  basic  purpose 
of  U.S.  magistrates  in  that  law  which 
has  only  recently  been  passed  and  is  still 
In  the  process  of  being  organized. 

Under  the  minority's  proposal,  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  not  by  tradlUonal 
administrative  law  Judges,  but  by  U.S. 
magistrates,  who  are  agents  of  Federal 
district  courts.  These  magistrate  hear- 
ings would  be  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties.  Following  a  decision 
by  the  magistrate,  there  could  be  an 
appeal  to  the  district  court  for  a  de  novo 
Jury  trial.  This  would  render  the  magis- 
trate hearing  process  a  useless  exercise 
In  that  any  party  seeking  a  delay  would 
undoubtedly  demand — and  receive — a  de 
novo  Jury  trial  by  the  district  court  after 
the  magistrate  proceeding  So  we  are 
making  it  more  difficult  than  It  is  now 
and  more  time  consuming 

This  proposal  offers  no  real  alternative 
to  the  existing  unsatisfactory  court  en- 
forcement mechanism  afforded  under 
title  VIII.  Indeed.  It  merely  provides  an 
additional  cumbersome  step  to  the  exist- 
ing court  enforcement  mechanism  that 
has  already  demonstrated  Its  unsatisfac- 
tory cumbersomeness.  Further.  Its  use  of 
the  magistrate  mechanism  would  serious- 
ly compromise  Important  procedural 
safeguards  that  provided  the  basis  for 
successful  enactment  of  the  magistrates 
legislation. 

First,  under  the  magistrates  legisla- 
tion, enacted  Just  last  year,  cases  may 
not  be  referred  to  magistrates  without 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  By  contrast, 
under  the  minority  proposal,  referral  to 
magistrates  would  be  mandatory,  with- 
out regard  to  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
even  without  consultation  with  them 

Second,  under  the  magistrates  legisla- 
tion, hearings  by  magistrates  are  not 
subject  to  a  de  novo  Jury  trial  by  the 
district  court.  Rather,  the  magistrate's 
hearing,  conducted  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  takes  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional district  court  trial.  Again  by  con- 
trast, under  the  minority  proposal,  the 
mandatory  magistrate's  hearing  would  be 
merely  a  prelude  to  the  full-scale  district 
court  Jury  trial  that  Is  now,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  available  Thus,  the  minority 
proposal  would  not  only  undermine  basic 
principles  of  the  recent — and  relatively 
untested — mattlstrates  lesrlslatlon,  but  It 
would  do  so  for  no  salutary  purpose 

The  purported  lustlflcatlon  of  the  need 
for  this  proposal  Is  to  assure  due  process 
It  Is.  mistakenly,  argued  in  the  report 
that  t'tle  Vin  was  a  criminal  statute  and 
thus  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
Jury  trial  In  all  criminal  cases  was  ap- 
plicable While  the  minority  report  seems 
to  recognize  that  title  Vin  is  a  civil 
statute.  It  still  asserts  that  the  authority 
to  Impose  civil  penalties,  as  provided 
under  S  506.  also  Invokes  the  constitu- 
tional lury  trial  requirement  provided 
for  under  a  criminal  statute  So  It  seems 
to  me  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  Incon- 
sistency there  as  far  as  the  minority 
report  contained  on  the  bill. 

This  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  Is  plainly  wrong.  It  Ignores 


the  fact  that  the  courts.  Including  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  have  uniformly  up- 
held and  approved  the  Imposition  of  civil 
penalties  through  administrative  en- 
forcement, and  expressly  rejected  the  as- 
sertion that  a  Jury  trtal  is  constitution- 
ally required.  It  also  ignores  the  careful 
due  process  safeguards  provided  by  the 
committee  to  assure  full  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all  parties.  These  safeguards 
go  well  beyond  those  afforded  under  uni- 
versally accepted  administrative  proce- 
dure. Further.  It  ignores  more  than  five 
decades  of  experience  in  administrative 
enforcement,  during  which  the  courts 
have  carefully  scrutinized — and  uni- 
formly approved — sunilar  enforcement 
procedures  Indeed,  there  are  currently 
348  Federal  statutes  that  authorize  the 
provision  of  civil  penalties  Of  these.  Ml 
Include  an  express  delegation  to  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  with  authority  to  Im- 
pose the  penalty  Many  of  these  statutes 
contain  procedures  that  provide  consid- 
erably less  in  the  way  of  assurances  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  than  those  con- 
tained In  the  Judiciary  Committeo  bill. 

■yet.  the  four  minority  meml)ers  would 
single  out  fair  housing  as  the  one  matter 
that  should  be  subject  to  special  Jury 
trial  requirements  Their  arguments 
simply  do  not  stand  up  under  the  test 
of  logic,  law,  or  experience.  The  com- 
mittee considered,  and  wisely  rejected, 
this  proposal. 

1     OISOIMINATOKT   INTINT  VCmaUS  OISOIMINA- 
TO«T    imCT 

The  second  proposal  by  the  four  mi- 
nority Senators  would  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  standard  of  proof  in  title 
VIII  cases.  It  would  require  a  demon- 
stration of  discriminatory  intent  for  pur- 
poses of  showing  a  violation  of  title  VIII. 
Unlike  their  first  proposal,  which  would 
nullify  a  salutary  procedural  change  in 
existing  title  VIII.  this  minority  pro- 
posal would  represent  a  reversal  of  exist- 
ing substantive  court  precedents  on  the 
standard  of  proof  required  under  title 
VIII  The  proposal  would  require  that 
in  all  zoning  or  other  land  use  cases,  dis- 
criminatory Intent  must  be  proved  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  violation  of  title  VIII.  It  would 
also  require  that  in  all  other  cases 
brought  under  title  VIII.  discriminatory 
intent  must  be  proved.  The  Senate  should 
affirm  the  committee's  decision 

First,  the  proposal  Is  based  on  a  set 
of  factutU  premises  that  are  simply 
wrong  The  minority  asserts  that  HUD, 
through  administrative  fiat,  has  estab- 
lished discriminatory  effect  as  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  m  title  Vni  cases.  This  Is 
demonstrably  wrong  HUD.  which  has 
no  enforcement  authority  under  title 
VIII.  has  Issued  no  rulings  on  the  title 
VIII  standard  of  proof,  either  In  land 
use  or  any  other  fair  housing  cases. 
Those  rulings  have  been  made  by  the 
courts,  and  In  cases  Initiated  almost  en- 
tirely by  private  parties,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Further,  all  zoning  and  other 
land  use  cases  would  have  to  be  referred, 
under  the  bill,  to  the  courts.  They  would 
not  be  eligible  for  sidmlnistratlve  deci- 
sion Thus,  the  standard  of  proof  In  such 
cases  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
court  determination,  on  the  traditional 
case-by-case  basis. 

Second,  the  proposal  Is  based  on  the  in- 


correct assessment  of  court  decisions  on 
the  title  vni  standard  of  proof.  The 
courts  are  not.  as  the  minority  suggests, 
divided  on  the  correct  standard  of  proof 
under  title  vm.  Over  the  12  years  since 
tiUe  VIII  was  enacted.  6  of  the  10 
US.  courts  of  appeals— second,  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth — have 
rendered  decisions  on  this  issue  in  State 
or  local  land  use  cases.  All  have  held  that 
discriminatory  effect  Is  the  correct 
standard.  "Effect,  not  motivation,  is  the 
touchstone  •  •  •••  (under  tlUe  vni) .' 

In  addition,  the  minority  has  misrepre- 
sented the  meaning  of  discriminatory 
effect  for  title  vm  purposes.  It  does  not 
mean,  as  they  suggest,  that  "propor- 
tional" representation  of  racial  minori- 
ties In  the  local  community  Is  required. 
Nor  does  It  mean  that  "economic  status" 
is  added  to  the  scope  of  protection  under 
Utle  VIII.  The  fair  housing  law.  by  Its 
terms,  is  concerned  only  with  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
and  national  origin.  It  Is  solely  In  this 
context  that  the  courts  have  evaluated 
the  various  cases.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
looked  at  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
challenged  conduct — the  effect — not 
merely  at  the  sometimes  unknowable 
motivation  underlying  that  conduct. 

The  courts  have  also  been  guided  by 
the  unbroken  line  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  cjwes  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  law  This  is  the  functional 
equivalent  of  the  fair  housing  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  held  that 
discriminatory  effect,  not  purpose  or  In- 
tent. Is  the  correct  standard  of  proof. 

Thus,  as  the  majority  report  accu- 
rately states.  S  506  would  merely  reafflrm 
existing  Judicial  Interpretation  of  title 
vm  By  contrast,  the  minority  proposal 
would  roll  back  more  than  10  years  of 
consistent  court  precedent  and  establish 
a  totally  different — and  much  more 
stringent — standard  of  proof  under  title 
Vin 

Third,  the  proposal  would  be  unwise  as 
a  policy  matter.  Land  use  cases,  as  well  as 
other  complex  or  novel  matters,  must  be 
referred  to  the  courts  for  decision.  The 
minority  proposal  would  have  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  tying  the  hands  of  the 
courts,  preventing  them  from  exercising 
their  sound  discretion  and  Judgment  In 
deciding  fair  housing  cases.  Instead,  a 
rigid  "intent"  standard  would  be  imposed 
for  land  use  or  other  types  of  title  vni 
cases.  In  light  of  the  minority's  professed 
faith  In  the  courts  as  the  one  Institution 
to  which  protection  of  due  process  rights 
can  be  entrusted,  this  restriction  sounds, 
at  the  least,  a  discordant  note. 

Fourth,  the  fair  housing  amendments 
Mil  IS  intended  to  strengthen  title  vm. 
Indeed,  all  members  of  the  committee 
profess  full  support  for  strengthening 
the  law  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Imposition  of  an  "intent"  test  would  con- 
.sUtute  a  significant  weakening  of  the 
substance  of  the  protections  afforded 
under  existing  title  vm  as  Interpreted 

'  Indeed.  In  the  one  contrary  private  hous- 
ing discrimination  c»»«  clt«<l  by  the  minority, 
the  court  acknowledged  that  In  caMa  chal- 
lenging governmental  action,  such  as  land 
u»e  caaes.  discriminatory  effect  la  the  correct 
standard 
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by  the  courts.  It  would  be  a  strange  re- 
sult If  this  legislation,  intended  to  cor- 
rect the  various  title  Vin  Inadequacies 
demonstrated  over  the  past  12  years, 
resulted  instead  In  Introducing  addi- 
tional inadequacies. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  will  yield  momen- 
tarily  

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  call  up  a 
cloture  m  otl  on . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

CLOTiniE  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  SUnding  Rules  of  the  Senat«.  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  pro-eed  to  the  consideration  of  Hit. 
5200.  an  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  act 
commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Robert  C  Byrd,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Thomas  F  Eagleton,  Carl  Levin.  Alan 
Cranston,  Howard  ti.  Metzenbaum.  Paul  8 
Sarbanes.  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr..  Max  Bau- 
cus.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  Birch  Bayh, 
Rudy  Boscbwlte.  Charles  McC  Mathlas. 
Jr ,  Joseph  R  Biden.  Jr .  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Jolm  Olenn 


PAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  coworker 
:n  the  vlnevard  for  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias*.  who  Is  on  the  floor  prepared 
to  make  some  comments  on  this  bill. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
before  us  represents  the  culmination  of 
almost  3  years  of  legislative  refinement 
by  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  no  one  has  played  a  more  dis- 
tinguished role  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  In  what  I  feel  Is  a  very  accept- 
able form  than  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts 
in  this  regard,  and  I  think  the  bill  re- 
flects the  kind  of  care,  skill,  and  expe- 
rience that  have  been  invested  in  It. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  en- 
forcement teeth  to  Utle  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  by  providing  for  an 
expeditious  hearing  and  a  resolution  of 
individual  housing  discrimination  com- 
plaints brought  before  HUD. 

The  bill  does  this  by  providing  for  sim- 
ple proceedings.  I  think  nobody  wants  to 
erect  any  complex  or  complicated  Insti- 
tutions at  this  moment  in  history,  so  we 
provide  for  simple  proceedings,  for 
speedy  disposition  of  cases,  and  for  a 
reduction  of  the  expense  to  all  of  the 
parties 

We  do  this  while,  at  the  same  Ume, 
providing  the  present  option  of  going  to 
the  district  court. 


In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
de  novo  review  of  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  by  an  independ- 
ent Pair  Housing  Review  Commission 
and  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  process  will 
expedite  the  resolution  of  housing  dis- 
crimination complaints  and  will  assure 
that  the  law  of  the  land  Is  enforced. 

It  will  also  add  credence  to  the  exist- 
ing HUD  conciliation  process  as  well  as 
to  the  conciliation  process  that  is  pres- 
ently available  at  the  State  level  and  at 
the  local  level  where  Individual  cases  Eire 
to  be  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
in  instances  where  they  have  substan- 
tially equivalent  processes  and  remedies 
as  those  which  are  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing  in  1978  con- 
ducted a  housing  survey  of  the  prac- 
tices of  3,000  brokers  and  rental  agents 
in  40  metropolitan  areas. 

The  survey  was  conducted  under  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  it  re- 
vealed that  discrimination  In  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing  continues  to  exist 
even  after  a  decade  has  passed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

This  survey  is  well  known  and  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  it,  but  I  would  just 
cite  for  the  Senate  one  example  of  dis- 
crimination which  was  recounted  by  the 
NCDH  testers.  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  city  or  the  name  of  the 
SUte,  but  the  foUowing  incident  did 
occur; 

In  one  real  estate  otDce  the  black  auditor 
got  no  response  from  the  agent.  The  secre- 
tary was  told  to  tell  the  auditor  that  the 
company  handled  only  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial real  estate.  However,  the  white  au- 
ditor was  asked  to  be  seated,  o.lered  a  busi- 
ness card  and  asked  questions  about  the  kind 
of  home  she  wished  to  purchase  The  agent 
offered  to  obtain  financing  for  her,  and  even 
picked  her  up  the  next  day  so  they  could 
look  at  homes  together  She  was  shown  three 
homes,  all  in  her  price  range  and  with  good 
nnancing  avallRble  One  white  auditor  re- 
ported that  the  agent  "said  I  must  have  been 
from  out  of  town  to  be  requesting  'East  Side' 
housing"  .  said  It  was  "against  the  law 
for  her  to  make  references  to  "mixed  neigh- 
borhoods' but  thought  I'd  better  know  first — 
she  didn't  want  me  to  be  walking  in  'cold' 
and  then  coming  down  on  her  because  she 
was  showing  me  'mixed  areas  '  "  The  auditor 
was  shown  homes  In  "non-mixed  "  areas. 

Now  that  was  a  documented  Incident. 
The  survey  showed  that,  based  on  race, 
equal  treatment  was  not  accorded  to  per- 
sons seeking  housing.  Subsequent  anal- 
ysis by  HUD  showed  that  equal  treat- 
ment was  extended  to  blacks  as  well  as 
whites  in  only  30  percent  of  the  rental 
market  and  only  10  percent  of  the  sales 
market  surveyed  by  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing. 

I  think  we  all  are  aware  that  discrim- 
ination often  takes  subtle  but  verv  effec- 
tive forms.  Some  examples  of  housing 
practices  that  are  currently  unlawful  but 
which  still  persist  include  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  a  protected  class— and  by 
a  "protected  class."  I  would  Include  a 
racial  minority  or  ethnic  minority  or 
perhaps  a  woman — might  be  provided 


with  Information  different  from  th*t 
which  is  available  to  other  people  in  the 
public.  As  a  result,  housing  opportuni- 
ties are  made  less  available  to  protected 
classes  by  being  told  that  the  unit  Is  not 
available  or  that  the  agent  Is  not  au- 
thorized to  close  this  particular  deal — 
Edl  those  kinds  of  subtle  prevarications. 

Second,  the  kind  of  practices  include 
steering,  which  is  generally  meant  to 
suggest  that  blacks  seek  housing  only  in 
black  neighborhoods  or  in  neighborhoods 
already  integrated  or  mixed  and  that 
whites  stay  in  white  areas. 

Another  practice  is  requiring  different 
terms  of  sale  or  different  rates  of  rent 
for  the  protected  classes.  Obviously,  to 
suggest  to  one  of  the  protected  groups 
that  the  interest  rate  Is  going  to  be 
higher  than  for  other  people  would  be  a 
discouraging  factor.  And  of  course  the 
term  "redlining"  is  well  known  in  this 
connection ;  that  is  the  refusal  of  a  lend- 
ing institution  to  insure  or  to  finance  a 
dwelling  because  of  the  composition  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  reasons  these  practices  have  per- 
sisted, even  after  the  passage  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  is  very  simply  because 
we  do  not  have  an  effective  method  of 
enforcement  of  that  law. 

Under  title  Vm  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1988,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  powers,  but 
really  very  weak  powers,  to  enforce  the 
law.  Essentially,  these  powers  are  con- 
fined to  documenting  Instances  of  dis- 
crimination and  then  to  attempt  a  proc- 
ess of  conciliation.  There  Is  no  "big 
stick"  which  could  serve  as  an  Incentive 
to  the  disputing  parties  to  reach  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  settlement  or  agree- 
ment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
also  studying  this  problem  in  1978,  made 
the  following  findings  about  HUD's  fair 
housing  efforts: 

The  Department's  efforts  to  resolve  dis- 
crimination complaints  In  the  private  sftctor 
have  also  been  Ineffective  QAO  reviewed  332 
complaints  received  by  three  regional  offices 
between  January  1,  1973.  and  April  30.  1976. 
and  found  that  the  Department  was  unable 
to  resolve  247  for  lack  of  clear  evidence  of 
discrimination  In  57  cases  the  Department 
was  able  to  determine  that  discrimination 
occurred;  36  cases  were  resolved  Twenty-one 
of  the  36  received  housing  and  or  monetary 
compensation . 

Now  I  am  told  that  since  that  study 
was  made  HUD  has  made  a  significant 
reduction  in  its  housing  discrimination 
caseload  and  has  expedited  the  disposi- 
tion of  pending  cases.  However,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  HUD  was  extremely 
candid  when  she  testified  a  year  or  so 
ago.  The  former  Secretar>',  Patricia 
Harris,  said ; 

The  lack  of  adequate  enforcement  power 
has  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  an  effective  fair  housing  pro- 
gram within  HUD  Our  present  authority  It 
limited  to  a  purely  voluntary  process  of  "con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion"  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  Ironies  associated  with 
a  law  that  mandates  HUD  to  investigate  and 
to  establish  the  existence  of  violations  of 
law,  and  then  limits  the  Secretary  to  asking 
the  discovered  lawbreaker  whether  he  want* 
to  discuss  the  matter  Simply  put,  "concilia- 
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ftll   too  oft«n   has  proved   Inadequate 
of  eecurlnc  compliance  with  the  •ub- 
ttanUv*  proTUlona  of  Title  VIII 

Based  on  this  evlde::c;.  I  th  nk  we 
should  be  proud  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  ot  the  Senate.  And  I  would  particu- 
larly salute  the  sponsors  of  this  (air  hous- 
ing bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  has  Just  spoken.  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  MnzxHSAUM,  Mr  Javits.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  8TArFO«D,  Mr  Olenn.  Mr  Weicker, 
Mr.  DOLX.  Mr.  Lxaht,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr 
BisxN,  Mr.  DuEKiN.  and.  of  course,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Coounlttee  who  brings  the  bill  to  the  floor 
today,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr    Kemnedt. 

Now.  the  bill  Is  useful  In  spelling  out 
the  alternative  routes  which  a  person 
alleging  a  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice can  pursue  at  the  Federal  level  It 
gives  the  complainant  the  option  of  tak- 
ing his  or  her  complaint  to  the  district 
court  or  of  flllng  a  formal  complaint  with 
HUD  where  an  administrative  hearlni; 
would  be  held  by  an  Independently 
appointed  administrative  law  ludKe 

Let  me  repeat,  by  an  Independently 
appointed  administrative  law  Judge 

The  bill  further  Insures  that  HUD 
refers  those  cases  to  State  and  local 
agencies  which  have  already  been  certi- 
fied by  HUD  as  "substantially  equiva- 
lent/' Once  a  complainant  has  come  to 
HUD.  then,  the  legislation  provides  that 
HUD  may,  with  reasonable  cause,  sub- 
pena  documents  and  witnesses.  Issue  In- 
terrogatories, tmd  represent  the  Individ- 
ual complainant.  The  administrative  law 
Judge  may  make  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law,  order  relief,  and  Im- 
pose a  civil  penalty 

The  complainant  Is  also  given  the 
option  of  commencing  a  cIvU  action  up 
to  2  years  after  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice,  provided  a  hearing 
before  the  administrative  law  Judge  has 
not  beg\'n  In  such  cases,  the  court  can 
appoint  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
award  monetary  relief,  declaratory  re- 
lief, and /or  punitive  damages  The  pre- 
vailing party  In  cases  before  HUD  or  the 
courts  may  also  be  awarded  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees 

Over  80  percent  of  this  Nation's  hous- 
ing Is  covered  by  title  VIIT.  The  re- 
mainder Is  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  ISflfl  with  r-soect  to  ra"lal  dis- 
crimination. This  bill  clarlfles  the  defini- 
tion of  thoe""  who  are  cohered  by  t'tl* 
Vin  to  Include  the  physically  or  mentally 
Impaired. 

Last,  this  bill  continues  to  exem'it 
single,  shared  units  from  title  VIII  cov- 
erage. Insuring  that  persons  In  Individual 
apartments  and  houses  have  the  right  to 
choose  tho^e  with  whom  they  share  com- 
mon facilities. 

Within  HUD,  responsibility  for  Imple- 
menting title  vm  Is  delegated  to  the 
HUD  regional  ofBces.  Each  regional  ofllce 
has  an  assistant  regional  administrator 
for  fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 
who  win  have  the  day-to-day  responsi- 
bility for  supervising  compliance,  field 
suoport.  and  evaluation  A  little  over  half 
of  the  time  of  the  peoole  Involved  In  this 
effort  Is  spent  on  enforcement  of  title 
vm  and  practically  all  that  effort  today 
relates  to  processing  of  complaints. 


The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  reports  continuing 
progress  In  reduc'.ng  the  fair  housing 
complaint  backlog  During  fiscal  year 
1978.  HUD  processed  3.910  UUe  VIII  com- 
plaints. It  reduced  its  processing  time  and 
virtually  eliminated  the  backlog.  Of 
those  3.910  complaints,  341  or  8  percent 
were  successfully  conciliated.  But  this 
record.  I  think,  reveals  the  weakness  of 
the  conciliation  process.  If  It  had  a 
greater  responsibility  and  a  greater  au- 
thority, and  specifically  the  power  to  ap- 
pear before  an  administrative  law  judge 
on  behalf  of  Individual  com'^lalnants, 
then  I  think  those  conciliation  cases 
would  move  along  more  quickly  and  a 
great  many  more  wotild  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties 
involved 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  for  HUD  to  have  the 
authority  to  take  positive  action  In 
the  field  of  fair  housing  and  equal 
opportunity 

We  can  do  so  by  passing  this  bill  today 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  extremely  Important  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Moon  Landrleu,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  date  of  October  8.  1980, 
and  which  I  think  Is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
legislation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBI  SccmrTABT  or  HoTraiita 

kKV  Ueban  Dcvxixipmbnt. 
W(uhtngton.  D  C  .  October  S.  19i0 
Hon    CHA>i.xa  McC    Matmias.  Jr . 
US    Senate, 
Waihinffton,  DC. 

Dkar  SkNATOR  Mathias  '  ThU  U  In  response 
to  Tour  letter  of  September  10.  lOM  con- 
cerning S  see.  the  "Fair  Houelng  Amend- 
menta  Act  of  1980  "  I.  too.  am  disturbed  by 
the  misinformation  t>elng  circulated  about 
the  legislation  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  for  the  record  thoee  provisions  of 
S  •T'S  which  have  t>een  the  subject  of  much 
of  this  mlatniormatlon. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  8.  600  retains  the  adminis- 
trative besLflng  process  which  the  President 
regards  as  the  heart  of  the  propoaal  to 
strengthen  existing  Federal  fair  housing 
enforcement  However,  the  Committee  bill 
has  provided  special  safeguards  which  exceed 
those  already  applicable  to  administrative 
hearings  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (APA)  and  which  ensure  an 
absolute  separation  of  the  function  of  hear- 
ing and  determining  disputes  from  the 
responsibility  for  the  investigation  of 
charges  and  the  presentation  of  evidence 
Only  the  latter  functions  remain  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
m«nt.  t7nder  8.  60e.  the  outcome  of  housing 
dlscrlnUnatlon  charges  that  cannot  be 
resolved  by  negotiations  and  conciliation 
would  t>e  decided  at  a  "hearing  on  the 
record"  before  an  Impartial  administrative 
law  judge  Such  a  hearing  would  be  subject 
to  ail  the  procedural  safeguards  available 
for  full-blown  evidentiary,  trial-type  bear- 
inga  uoder  tbs  APA. 

Further  to  ensure  the  Impartiality  of  ttie 
hearing  process  and  the  Independence  of 
the  administrative  law  Judges,  the  Com- 
nUttee  bill  would  establish  a  Fair  Housing 
Review  Commission  as  a  separate  entity 
outside  of  HUD.  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  with   the  advice  and  consent   of 


the  Senate,  and  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  the  commissioners  would  be  very 
limited  The  Commission  would  appoint  and 
employ  the  administrative  law  Judges  (hired 
according  to  established  merit  selection  pro- 
cedures and  civil  service  regulations  i  The 
Senate  bill  contains  special  provisions  on 
promulgation  of  a  code  of  ethics  to  assure 
the  independence  of  the  administrative  law 
Judges  It  also  would  require  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Commlaaion,  within  180  days  of  its 
formulation,  to  promulgate  rules  of  dis- 
covery consistent  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure 

Additional  due  process  protectioiu  under 
the  Committee  bill  Include  a  right  by  any 
party  to  an  appeal  of  an  order  of  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  before  the  Fair  Housing 
Review  Conunlssion  and  suttsequent  appeal 
to  the  appropriate  circuit  court  of  appeals 

Opponents  of  the  administrative  process 
provided  In  the  bill  have  sought  support  for 
a  system  of  magistrate  hearings,  as  a  substi- 
tute proposal  Proponents  of  similar  change 
have  already  fought  and  lost  In  the  House, 
both  In  Committee  and  on  the  floor  As  you 
know,  they  were  also  unsuccessful  In  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee 

A  major  basis  for  sup|>ortlng  an  adminis- 
trative procedure  as  an  alternative  to  court 
action  is  that  it  offers  a  more  rapid,  simpler 
and  lent  expensive  determination  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties  in  most  of  the  antici- 
pated e.OOO  housing  discrimination  charges 
received  by  HUD  each  year.  The  magistrate 
proposal  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  extremely 
ponderous  procedure  As  previously  proposed 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  this  procedure 
provided  for  Judicial  review  in  the  district 
court.  Including  a  de  novo  Jury  trial  if  re- 
quested by  either  party,  coupled  with  a  sec- 
ond appeal  as  of  right  to  the  appellate  court. 
It  would  thus  be  costly,  time-consuming  and 
(probably)  seldom  employed,  since  S  506 
permits  direct  access  to  the  district  court,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  magistrate  process.  In 
any  event 

In  addition,  magistrates,  like  district 
Judges,  hear  cases  In  niajor  cities  only,  and 
In  many  districts  only  part-time  magistrates 
are  available  Administrative  law  Judges,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  available  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  would  travel  to  particular 
communities  to  hear  isolated  cases  In  a  locals 
convenient  to  the  parties 

Although  most  magistrates  are  well-quall- 
ned.  the  magistrate  system  has  been  revised 
recently  and  there  are  at  present  many  inex- 
perienced magistrates  working  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  Furthermore,  a  particu- 
!&.-  magistrate  would  confront  a  housing  dls- 
c.-imlnatlon  case  only  occasionally,  while 
performing  other  duties  most  of  the  time  Ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  who  developed  expe- 
rience In  the  hearing  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion cases  would,  therefore,  be  better  quali- 
fied to  determine  such  cases. 

Opponents  of  the  administrative  procedure 
have  asserted  that  administrative  law  Judges 
cannot  assess  damages  The  sponsors  of  the 
original  bill  have  argued  that  damages  can 
constitutionally  be  assessed  in  the  admin- 
istrative hearing  Only  poet-act  litigation 
win  settle  this  issue  with  any  certainty,  but 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  magistrate  pro- 
posal considered  in  oooimittee  did  not  man- 
date that  magistrate  hearings  Include  trial 
by  Jury  at  the  magistrate  level  Under  ex- 
isting law,  Jury  trials  are  available  before 
magistrates  only  if  the  parties  consent,  and 
damages  cannot  be  awarded  unless  a  Jury 
is  empaneled  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  re- 
spondent would  consent  to  a  Jury  trial  in  s 
case  where  he  was  facing  liability  In  dam- 
ages TTius,  any  possible  disability  on  the 
F>art  of  administrative  law  Judges  to  award 
damages  is  shared  by  magistrates,  if  they 
hear  cases  without  juries  An  ALJ's  power 
to  award  damages  is  unclear  and  remains  to 
be  decided  by  the  courts  It  is  already  a  cer- 
tainty, however,  that  magistrates,  as  district 
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court  officers,  do  not  have  power  to  award 
damages  In  the  absence  of  a  jury  See  Curtis 
V  Voether.  M  S  Ct.  (1874)  ALJs,  however. 
promise  the  chance  to  reach  final  decisions 
faster,  thus  affording  more  aggrieved  parties 
direct  relief  in  the  form  of  the  housing  being 
sought. 

OpponenU  of  the  admlnistratlTe  process 
have  erroneously  asserted  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  administrative  hearings  chiefly  as 
havens  for  "testers"  who,  they  say,  will  seek 
financial  settlements  and  victinrUxe  respond- 
ents Under  8.  60fl,  only  direct  injury  con- 
troversies involving  deprivation  of  housing 
or  financing  could  be  heard  in  the  admin- 
istrative tribunal.  Any  case  Involving  indi- 
rectly injured  parties  would  have  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  litigation 
The  bill  also  prohibits  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
I  or  any  other  Federal  officer  or  employee) 
from  providing  assistance  to  individuals  or 
organlratlons  to  "induce  violations  of  this 
title",  unless  such  action  is  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  a  violation  which 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  reason  to  believe 
has  occurred 

In  our  view,  the  only  possible  means  avail- 
able to  provide  for  effective  enforcement  of 
individual  fair  housing  rights  lies  in  the 
development  of  an  administrative  hearing 
procedure  As  Indicated,  such  procedures  en- 
sure due  process  protections  for  the  parties 
equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  provided 
under  a  magistrate  system,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  faster,  less  expensive  and 
leas  cumbersome  proceedings  for  the  ma. 
Jorlty  of  cases  that  HUD  receives  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  bill  provides  that  com- 
plex cases  Involving  novel  legal  issues  and 
all  land  use  disputes  as  well  as  cases  involv- 
ing substantial  monetary  loss  be  referred  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  appropriate  court 
action 

Finally,  a  major  issue  which  has  generated 
much  cjn.e.n  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  Involves  xonlng  and  local  land 
use  Opponents  of  the  bill  have  totally  ig- 
nored the  actual  content  of  the  bill,  using 
S  806  as  a  device  for  atucklng  the  existing 
law  They  have  claimed  that  S  506  gives  HUD 
new  authority  to  Impose  land  use  controls 
Rnd  prescrit>e  the  composition  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  Neither  the  Senate  version 
nor  the  House  version  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  purports  to  alter  existing 
law  with  regard  to  land  use  matters,  except 
for  an  amendment  which  would  limit  the 
use  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  as  a  basts  for 
attacking  minimum  lot  size  requirements 
without  a  showing  of  Intent  In  addition, 
both  bills  would  require  all  land-use  or  zon- 
ing cases  to  be  heard  by  courts,  rather  than 
by  administrative  law  Judges 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  de- 
stroy the  so-called  "etTects  test"  in  fair  hous- 
ing cases  are.  again,  not  directed  at  the  con- 
tent of  S  606,  but  rather  are  attempts  to  pull 
back  from  established  case  law.  The  "effects 
test"  that  opponents  regard  with  such  sus- 
picion is  emphatically  not  the  mechani- 
cally-applied rule  that  the  Committee  Re- 
port's Minority  Views  implies,  wherein  any 
showing  that  a  racial  group  Is  not  propor- 
tionally represented  leads  to  instant  retri- 
bution by  the  courts. 

As  applied,  the  effects  test  is  a  balancing 
process  under  which  courts  have  analyzed 
evidence  of  both  Invidious  purpose  and  dis- 
proportionate racial  impact.  When  the  test 
18  applied,  a  court  accepts  the  assumption 
inat  in  some  cases  racial  discrimination  may 
t>e  determined  by  proof  of  racially  disparate 
ellect— but  only  In  circumstances  where  a 
Qe.endant  falls  to  show  adequate  non-racial 
Justification  for  his  or  her  actions  Dispro- 
portionate racial  impact  alone,  without  re- 

tI*.";  ,v,^.J"'""'='"°"-^^«    "I'^l    of    effects 
teat  the  Minority  Views  describes— Is  Inade- 

?nV^  '?  "«*'"'«h  a  case  of  discrimination 
la  any  judicial  circuit. 


The  courts  have  repeatedly  noted  the  dif- 
ficulty (particularly  in  zoning  and  land-use 
disputes)  of  establishing  convincing  proof 
of  Intent  to  discriminate  Discriminators 
seldom  are  so  foolish  as  to  take  overt  action 
Indicating  such  intent.  A  eoning  board  or 
city  oouncll  preasured  by  racially-based  re- 
sistance to  construction  of  an  Integrated 
housing  project  will  seldom.  If  ever,  take  ac- 
tion which  Is  openly  responsive  to  racial  op- 
position. It  will  be  traffic  problems,  or  sewer 
service,  or  overcrowding  In  the  schools,  which 
will  go  on  the  record  as  a  basis  for  rejecting 
the  project.  In  some  cases  such  Justifications 
may  be  valid,  and  in  others  they  may  not 
The  couru,  wisely,  have  recognized  that  do- 
ing Justice  is  more  complicated  than  reading 
the  minutes  of  a  council  meeting  or  trying 
to  look  into  the  minds  of  voting  members 

Preservation  of  this  rational,  thoughtful 
mode  of  analyzing  evidence  is  imperative  to 
the  success  of  civil  rlghu  law  enforcement. 
The  "proof  of  Intent"  test  proposed  by  oppo- 
nents of  S.  606  will  be  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  an  amendment  to  S.  606.  If  success- 
ful, such  an  amendment  would  repudiate  the 
Judiciary's  carefully-balanced  standard  of 
proof  developed  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  have  further  tried 
to  confuse  the  issue  and  divert  attention 
away  from  the  language  of  the  legislation  by 
referencing  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  Febru- 
ary 1980,  Indicating  HUD's  intention  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  involving  unlawful  zon- 
ing and  land  use  practices. 

As  you  are  aware,  under  existing  law,  HUD 
is  required  to  accept  and  investigate  com- 
plaints alleging  violations  of  the  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  in  Title  VIII  and  to 
make  determinations  as  to  whether  to  at- 
tempt to  resolve  matters  involved  in  such 
complaints.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rulemaking  is  to  provide  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  matters  to  be  considered  in  process- 
ing complaints  cognizable  under  Title  VIII 
Involving  alleged  discriminatory  practices. 
Existing  Title  Vni  has  been  Judicially  con- 
strued to  include  discriminatory  zoning  and 
land  use  actions.  HUD  does  not  Intend,  how- 
ever, through  publication  of  a  regulation  or 
any  other  action  to  infringe  on  local  control 
of  zoning  and  land  use  matters,  but  rather 
would  enunciate  the  standard  that  HUD  will 
uie  In  determlnlnij  whether  a  violation  of 
Title  VIII  has  occurred.  It  is  our  hope  that 
such  an  articulation  through  the  regulatory 
process  will  strengthen  enforcement  of  the 
Act,  and  provide  further  guidance  to  the 
public  and  the  state  and  local  agencies  In- 
volved in  the  various  aspects  of  the  housing 
industry. 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  vlul  legislation  have  ex- 
tended yourselves  to  accept  numerous  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  In  order  to  assure  proper 
separation  of  functions,  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  pretrial  discovery,  and  to  guarantee 
an  unbiased  forum  The  Introduced  bill  al- 
ways contained  adequate  due  process  protec- 
tions, but  the  many  accepted  amendments 
have  added  unprecedented  safeguards  The 
administrative  hearing  process  set  forth  in 
the  reported  bill  has  my  unqualified  support. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  contacting  the 
Department  and  allowing  us  to  provide  you 
with  this  clarifying  information. 
Sincerely. 

Moon   Landhieu. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation  and  hope  we 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  this  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  trying  to 
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do  is  to  bring  all  Americans  to  the  start- 
ing line  with  an  equal  chance  to  succeed. 
And  what  are  the  areas  where  equality  is 
of  such  imporUnce?  Certainly,  an  equal 
chance  to  vote;  certainly,  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  a  job.  not  just  a  job  but 
all  jobs;  certainly,  an  equal  chance  for 
accommoda  U  ons . 

We  want  equality  for  all  Americans  in 
all  areas,  and  this  definitely  includes  the 
opportunity  for  equal  housing. 

The  present  legislation  which  we  have 
on  the  books.  Mr.  President,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. I  think  that  is  pretty  clear  from 
the  documents  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  both  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  senior  Senator  from  Marj- 
land. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
move  on  with  this  legislation.  As  I  say.  I 
support  It.  But  I  hope  at  least  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  It.  If  there 
are  amendments  let  us  consider  them 
Come  forward  with  them  and  we  will 
vote  up  or  down  on  them. 

In  my  owti  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  legislation  that  Is 
quite  similar  to  the  Federal  legislation. 
It  has  not  erased  all  the  problems  which 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  opponents 
who  testified  or  spoke  when  the  legisla- 
tion appeared  before  the  Judicisiry  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  extremely 
important  legislation.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  look  upon  it  with  favor  and 
to  vote  for  It,  and,  above  all,  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  remaining  hours  of  this  waning  ses- 
sion. Thank  vou,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  legislating  In  vacuums  here,  even 
though  it  is  the  last  week  or  supposed 
to  be,  and  this  is  a  lameduck  session. 
Who  knows  it  bc<.ter  than  I  do?  And  the 
Senate  will  be  continued  viith  Its  new- 
Members  beginning  in  January  and  these 
great  national  issues  will  be  dealt  with 
Therefore,  the  question  properly  before 
us,  as  this  Is  a  motion  to  take  up  this 
bill  is.  Why  should  we  do  It  now?  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  President,  having  participated  In 
a  very  active  way  In  the  civil  rights 
struggle  of  1964  which  resulted  In  the 
landmark  bill  now  law,  I  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  It  was  then  In  answer  to  a 
strident  national  call  which  could  not 
be  denied  except  at  the  risk  of  grave 
instability  and,  Indeed,  as  we  all  know, 
public  disorder,  with  a  large  section  of 
our  population  feeling  that  it  was  both 
depressed  and  oppressed. 

So,  with  the  concert  of  both  majority 
and  minority  leaders  here  In  the  Senat* 
and  after  a  monumental  struggle  last- 
ing  for  months,  we  finally  passed  the  bill. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
It  was  imperfect,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  Its  problems  since.  For  example,  we 
have  given  the  EEOC,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  the 
power  to  sue  to  redress  emplo>-ment  dis- 
crimination. Though  we  have  chosen 
here  In  this  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
committee  to  provide  for  administrative 
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procedure,  the  same  step  which  we  took 
respecting  the  EEOC  would  a^  be 
something  of  a  step  If  that  is  all  that  we 
could  take,  though  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  bill  pretty  much  as  It  stands  is 
the  right  way  to  go. 

Mr  President,  the  question  then  la 
must  we  Uke  this  measure  up  at  this 
time?  Socially  8p«aking  In  this  country 
there  la  a  very  urgent  need  to  consider 
It  now  and  enough  of  the  ground  has  al- 
ready been  gone  over  so  that  Congress 
can  take  action  now  properly  even 
though  there  la  only  a  week  to  go. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  thla  measure 
must  be  taken  up  now.  There  Is  an  ex- 
tremely deep  disquiet  In  thla  country. 
Chickens  may  very  well  come  home  to 
roost  on  that  Issue  as  to  minorities, 
blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans,  Hlspanlca  and 
many  others  who  feel  that  there  la  cer- 
tain housing  in  this  country,  certain 
zoning  In  this  country,  and  other  prac- 
tices which  make  their  opportunity  for 
housing  limited  and  marked  taboo  upon 
certain  sections  of  our  community  and 
certain  homes  In  that  community  on 
strictly  discriminatory  grounds. 

That  persists  In  an  atmosphere  which 
Is  felt  to  have  made  the  last  Presidential 
election  a  conservative  sweep.  I  do  not 
believe  that  to  be  true,  but  nonetheless 
that  Is  the  prevailing  Judgment,  and  that 
certifies  to  these  minorities  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  have  Just  treatment 
particularly  In  so  critical  a  matter  as 
fair  housing. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  essentials  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  this  Is  one  of  those  three 

Let  us  also  remember  that  we  have 
now  found  that  people  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  economic  scale  have  one  feeling 
which  Is  critically  Important  to  them  and 
that  is  the  feeling  of  dignity,  the  feeling 
that  they.  also,  shall  rate  In  real  equality 
with  everyone  else  in  the  community. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  very  under- 
standable, very  passionately  held  vlew.s. 
this  very  deep  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Americans  will  respond  other 
than  with  justice,  and  that  if  It  Is  denied 
or  so  delayed  as  to  be  denied  that  we 
will  reap  the  whirlwind  In  terms  of  high 
Instability  of  social  relations  and  public 
order  In  this  country 

Therefore,  exactly  at  this  time  when 
we  are  being  forehanded  about  taking 
action  long  overdue  to  fortify  the  civil 
rights  guarantees  of  equal  housing  op- 
portunity, this  Is  the  very  moment,  the 
most  appropriate  moment,  at  which  we 
shall  act  upon  this  matter 

Now  we  know  very  well,  having  a  lot 
of  experience,  that  this  bill  will  not 
emerge  from  the  Senate  m  its  present 
form  and  that  the  opportunity  for 
amendment,  particularly  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  p>artlcular  bill  feel  them- 
selves very  strong,  is  very  great  and  they 
probably  can  work  a  great  deal  of  their 
win  on  this  bUl. 

In  addition,  let  us  remember  that  a 
fair  housing  bill  is  already  half-way 
home  It  has  already  passed  the  other 
body  and.  If  we  fail  to  take  it  up  this 
week,  that  will  end  the  process  and  can- 
cel out  the  passage  by  the  other  body 
and  we  will  have  to  start  de  novo,  all 
over  again   This  is  an  additional  reason 


for  deep  resentment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  discriminated 
iMjaiiisl  in  respect  of  housing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  lor  all  of  those 
rea-sons  and  especially  because  it  would 
be  most  auspicious  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
m  administration  which  strikes  a  cerUin 
amount  of  concern  and  perhaps  m  many 
cases  fear  In  the  hearts  ol  many  of  those 
who  are  muioriues.  that  is,  members  of 
groups  which  are  minority  groups  In  this 
country,  it  is  the  very  time  that  It 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 
good  to  take  up  a  measure  of  this  kind 

I  believe.  Mr  President,  that  the  two 
major  problems  which  the  bill  faces  are 
highly  susceptible  of  being  dealt  with  in 
the  legislative  process  so  that  they  come 
out  in  a  fair  way  The  one.  of  course,  is 
the  question  of  what  shall  be  the  type 
of  admmislratlve  acuon  which  may  be 
taken  and  the  plan  of  the  bill  with  ad- 
ministrative judges  Is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  good  one  The  effort  to  amend  it  to 
provide  a  magisUales  proceeding  with  a 
trial  de  novo  in  the  district  court  I  think 
is  sunply  an  effort  to  deluy  and  cnpple 
ihe  best  result  as  far  as  the  person  dis- 
criminated against  is  concerned. 

But  agam  that  could  all  be  dealt  wuh 
by  the  Senate  and.  in  my  judgment,  the 
basic  fact  that  tlie  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered at  all  and  will  be  considered  now 
^^lien  the  concerns  are  the  greatest 
us  superior  to  any  other  consideration, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  can  and  undoubtedly  will  amend 
this  bill  m  the  principal  areas  which  are 
worrying  its  opponents. 

Second,  as  to  the  question  of  Intent  or 
impact  as  the  rationale  for  decision,  m 
my  judgment  impact  is  the  right  test,  it 
IS  the  test  pursued  m  other  manifesta- 
tions of  discrimination,  including  em- 
plo>-ment. 

How  well  I  remember.  Mr  President, 
the  fears  engendered  here  on  the  floor  by 
Senators  representing  constituencies 
that  no  employment  would  be  secure 
from  litigation  by  the  EEOC  or  by  the 
individual,  that  there  would  be  no  la- 
bor relations  which  could  be  relied  on 
because  anyone  who  was  not  hired  would 
then  have  a  right  to  alleged  discrimina- 
tion 

Well.  Mr  President,  even  those  who 
opposed  the  civil  rights  bill  on  employ- 
ment the  hardest  no  longer  make  that 
point  Indeed  It  goes  back  long  before 
1964— In  1945— when  we  In  New  York 
passed  the  Ives-Qulnn  bill,  a  State  law 
against  discrimination  in  employment 
opportunities. 

Ivas.  the  name  In  that  bill.  Is  Senator 
Irving  Ives  of  New  York  who  came  to 
the  U  S  Senate  thereafter  and  served 
with  me  in  the  early  years  when  I  was 
here  after  1956 

The  volumes  of  testimony  as  to  how 
the  economy  of  New  York  would  be  torn 
up  by  the  roots  if  »e  passed  any  such 
bill  were  spread  upon  the  record  In  the 
mast  complete  way.  Nonetheless,  we 
passed  such  a  bill 

There  was  no  great  amount  of  litiga- 
tion at  all  Indeed,  when  I  was  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  In  1955 
and  1956  there  was  no  unusual  amount 
of  litigation  respecting  discrimination  In 
emplovment.  nor  has  there  been  under 
the  Federal  law 


Some  great  cases  have  b«en  won,  and 
indeed  they  should  have  been  won.  but 
there  has  been  no  overturn  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  or  of  employer  employee 
relations  such  aa  was  envisioned  mainly 
by.  In  my  judgment,  misguided  employ- 
ers' who  expected  the  worst.  It  did  not 
happen  Aa  I  say.  It  did  not  happen  even 
some  19  years  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

So.  Mr  President.  In  summary,  be- 
cause precisely  there  la  concern,  and 
even  fear,  in  the  hearts  of  many  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  about  what  will 
happen  In  the  new  administration,  and 
because  this  ground  has  now  been 
thoroughly  gone  over,  and  becauae  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill,  and  becauae 
the  Senate  bill  Is  an  effective  vehicle  for 
a  fair  resolution  of  this  matter,  and  be- 
cause national  unity  and  national 
strength  depend  very  heavily  upon  the 
feeling  of  justice  In  the  breasts  of  Amer- 
icans. Including,  of  course,  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  numbered  in  mi- 
nority groups  who  claim  themselves  sub- 
ject to  housing  discrimination,  thla  is 
exactly  the  right  time  to  deal  with  this 
matter. 

It  Is  ready  to  be  disposed  of  If  It  goes 
over  mto  the  next  Congress  It  will  be 
weeks  and  months,  perhaps — I  hate  to 
say  It — even  years  biefore  we  will  even 
reach  this  stage  again  at  which  action 
can  be  taken. 

For  all  of  those  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  act  in  any  way  that  is  open  to  me 
to  sustain  the  motion  to  consider  thla 
particular  bill  at  this  particular  time 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  1  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  eloquent  statement,  which  Is 
particularly  welcome  In  the  Senate  today 
becau.se  it  comes  from  one  who  has  spo- 
ken out  efTectlvely  and  successfully  on 
every  one  of  the  great  civil  rights  meas- 
ures that  has  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  In  the  current  generation 

Coming  as  It  does  from  one  who  has 
had  this  rich  experience,  I  think  his 
words  are  particularly  valuable,  and  I 
would.  If  I  picked  out  any  single  part  of 
his  statement  for  particular  attention, 
look  to  what  he  has  told  the  Senate 
about  the  concerns  of  people  who  feel 
that  this  measure  will  In  some  way  be 
burdensome  or  dictatorial  or  authoritar- 
ian. 

I  think  he  has  very  accurately  and  very 
wisely  pointed  out  that  measures  of  this 
sort  which  attempt  merely  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  may 
be  feared  In  prospect  but  In  retrospect 
are  seen  not  to  be  burdens,  not  to  be  ir- 
ritants In  our  society  but.  In  fact,  have 
worked  extremely  well  to  move  us  closer 
to  the  goal  of  a  colorblind  society  In 
which  there  Is  true  equality  before  the 
law. 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  those  observations. 

I  might  say.  too.  that  the  definition 
usually  applied  to  a  conservative  is  to 
leave  things  as  they  are  The  difficulty  Is 
that  life  will  not  let  us  do  that.  We  can- 
not leave  things  as  they  are.  If  we  do 
not  change  them  they  may  change  us. 
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and  if  the  conservative  wants  anything 
it  certainly  is  not  that. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  hallmark  of  successful 
conservatism  Is  to  understand  the  cur- 
rents which  sweep  men  and  women  in  our 
time  and  to  do  our  utmost  to  retain  what 
is  important  and  underlies  our  lives  and 
our  social  living  in  order  to  have  the  sub- 
stance rather  than  to  observe  the  form. 
So,  in  my  judgment,  1964  marked  a 
great  victory  for  conservation  because  It 
preserved  a  set  of  values  vhlch  might 
easily  have  been  destroyed  If  the  major- 
ity had  not  been  willing  to  give  some 
ground  on  its  absolutely  untranuneled 
right  to  discriminate  if  It  shows  except 
with  very,  very  difllcult  legal  remedies 
which  were  found  highly  Ineflectlve  be- 
fore that  time. 

I  believe  this  is  another  example,  of 
how  long  it  takes  to  bring  about  a  meas- 
ure of  Justice.  It  also  shows  us — and  that 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers who  come  into  the  Senate — how  easy 
it  is  to  be  persuaded  that,  "Well,  let  us 
pass  this  bill  by  for  now.  Let  us  wait 
a  htUe  while.  We  will  get  It  done." 

A  little  while  comes  to  5,  10,  20  years. 
It  Is  going  to  be  1981,  if  the  opponents 
have  their  way,  before  fair  housing  can 
even  begin  the  process  all  over  again,  and 
I  think  that  is  rather  sad  for  our  coun- 
try. There  is  much  argument  that  the 
election  signified  simply  a  rejection  of 
Carter  and  how  he  ran  things,  while 
others  argue  that  it  signified  a  real 
change  In  the  social  and  economic  out- 
look of  the  country  in  terms  of  con- 
servatism. Perhaps  there  Is  a  conserva- 
tive tide  running  in  our  country,  but  Mr. 
President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hall- 
mark of  a  conservative  is  that  he  is 
ready  to  move  in  order  to  maintain  tne 
basic  values  for  which  he  lives  and  for 
which  he  contends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  considering  the 
stage  to  which  we  have  brought  this  fair 
housing  measure,  this  is  Just  the  mo- 
ment, and  It  would  be  extremely  wise, 
in  the  Interests  of  those  who  are  against 
this  measure,  to  work  their  will  on  it 
now  rather  than  to  delay  all  the  time 
which  It  may  take. 

I  have  a  personal  example  of  that,  that 
I  will  tell  my  colleagues  about.  Way  back 
In  1960.  we  had  a  big  row  on  this  floor 
about  a  national  health  plan— 1960:  20 
years  ago.  I  remember  standing  In  al- 
most this  place  and  telling  a  martyred 
President,  who  was  then  in  the  Senate, 
just  before  election  time  that  I  had  prob- 
lems with  this  bill  and  that  others  did. 
Mr.  President,  little  did  I  know  that 
20  years  later,  with  the  enormous  help 
of  many  Senators,  we  have  made  but 
middling  steps  on  the  way  to  what  we 
could  have  then  accomplished  by  taking 
one  vote  In  the  Senate.  "Hiat  is  the  dan- 
ger of  things  like  this  They  fester  and 
fester  and  fester  and  all  of  a  sudden 
there  Is  a  blowup  and  everybody  says 
•What  a  surprise.  Where  did  that  come 
from?"  Well,  It  Is  pretty  easy  to  find  out 
where  It  came  from. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course 
was  very  gracious  to  me. 


The  Senator 


Mr.  HATCH.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  has  alwaya  been 
to  me.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  or  in  my 
experience  In  the  Senate  who  has  done 
more  to  stand  up  for  civil  rights  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  commend  him  for  his  desire  to 
right  wrongs  and  to  do  what  is  right  for 
a  large  segment  of  our  population:  that 
is,  those  who  are  minorities  and  have 
difficulties  in  achieving  and  obtaining 
fair  housing.  I  also  believe  that  many 
of  his  remarks  are  appropriate  today. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  definition 
of  a  conservative  as  one  who  wants  to 
leave  things  as  they  are  applies  to  some 
conservatives.  I  agree  with  him  that 
there  are  other  conservatives  who  are 
progressive  and  who  really  do  want  to 
solve  these  problems. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  one  of  the 
utmost  desires  of  most  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  civil  rights  movement,  as 
I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  and  certainly  his  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  is,  as  well,  is 
that  we  want  to  preserve  the  Intent  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  basically  prevents  any  dis- 
crimination bafed  on  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  religion,  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  we  have  moved  a  long  ways 
away  from  that  particular  end.  I  believe 
we  in  this  country  have  ignored  the  leg- 
islative intent  at  the  time  that  act  was 
enacted  and  during  the  debates  leading 
up  to  that  act  and  also  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  Pair  Housing  Act  Itself  in 
1966  through  1968. 

I  believe  we  are  in  danger  of  creating 
more  racism  in  America  than  ever  before 
as  a  result  of  approaches  like  at  least  two 
of  them  in  this  bill  which  I  have  spoken 
out  against  today,  and  that  is  giving  the 
bureaucracy  the  right  to  fine  property 
owners  up  to  $10,000  as  a  result  of  com- 
plaints, founded  or  unfounded,  and  such 
other  remedies  that  are  appropriate 
without  giving  the  property  owners  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  even  though  I  ac- 
knowledge this  is  In  the  nature  of  a  civil 
remedy  versus  the  sixth  amendment 
criminal  remedy. 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  to 
in  essence  adopt  an  effects  test  in  pref- 
erence to  a  test  that  requires  Intent  to 
discriminate  I  think  is  going  to  give  the 
bureaucracy  more  room  to  manipulate 
and  maneuver  and  cause  racism  in 
America  than  ever  before.  Because  if  we 
take  away  that  legal  standard  that  the 
person  or  Individual,  whoever  they  are, 
that  are  being  sued  pursuant  to  this  bill, 
that  proof  would  have  to  be  offered  of  an 
intent  to  discriminate,  if  we  take  away 
that  obligation  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
taken  away  some  of  the  basic  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  it  cannot  help  but  lead 
to  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  all  over 
America. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  knows,  I  have  spoken  out 
against  quotas  in  the  form  of  afflnnatlve 
action  which  I  believe  had  been  coming 
down  practically  as  Government-man- 
dated discrimination  based  on  race  only. 
I  believe  there  is  more  dissension  and 
racism  in  America  today  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  bureaucratic  approachee — 


and.  I  think,  misinformed  approache*— 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  Coogresa  reaUy 
desired  than  ever  before. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  If  you  take 
away  the  obligation  of  proving  that 
there  was  Uterally  an  Intent  to  discrim- 
inate— and  I  acknowledge  even  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  we  have 
been  willing  to  accept  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee — and  merely  leave  it  up  to 
an  effects  test  which  could,  in  effect, 
abolish  local  and  county  and  State  zon- 
ing ordinances,  I  think  you  are  opening 
up  some  problems  here  that  literally  will 
create  more  problems  than  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  could  ever  solve  and,  in  the 
process,  perhaps,  even  causing  more 
racism  in  America  than  we  have  today. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  Is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  in  this  Senate  and  who  I  deeply 
respect  and  he  knows  it,  is  aa  sincere  and 
as  dedicated  and  as  knowledgeable  and 
as  Informed  aa  any  man  in  this  great 
body. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  these  issues. 
We  have  even  indicated,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  this  floor  today,  that  we 
are  interested  In  having  some  teeth  in 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  amendments,  but 
we  are  also  interested  In  preventing 
manifest  mjustice  and  misuse  of  the 
public  laws  by  the  bureaucracy  which 
seems  to  occur  every  time  we  are  not  as 
definite  and  as  sure  of  ourselves  as  liter- 
ally the  law  should  be. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  this  much  time 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  did  feel  I  should  point  this 
out:  that  there  are  some  of  us,  yes,  who 
are  called  conservatives  who  literally 
want  these  injustices,  who  literally  want 
to  stop  unfair  practices  and  unfair  hous- 
ing discrimination,  and  who  believe  we 
can  reach  that  goal  without  changing  the 
very  nature  of  the  Constitution  Itself  and 
without  the  proper  test  that  really  ought 
to  be  applied  In  these  causes. 

Keep  in  mind  that  I  am  acknowledg- 
ing that  If  we  have  an  Intent  test  that 
they  could  still  prove  Intent  through 
circumstantial  as  well  as  other  evidence, 
so  that  they  go  to  a  Jury  and  let  a  jury 
of  their  peers  make  that  determination. 
Under  this  bill,  we  are  giving  the  right  to 
anybody  to  file  any  kind  of  a  complaint, 
no  matter  whether  It  is  right  or  wrong, 
with  HUD  having  the  obligation  of  pur- 
suing the  bill  at  taxpayers'  expense 
against  fellow  taxpayers  who  own  prop- 
erty and  who  may  not  have  discrimi- 
nated in  the  slightest  degree. 

We  are  extending  the  liability  way  be- 
yond intent  to  discriminate,  way  beyond 
what  we  think  the  original  intent  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  and,  in  turn, 
establishing  a  protected  class  or,  If  you 
will,  a  preferred  class  of  people  in  what 
has  always  been  billed,  what  has  always 
been  described,  what  has  always  been 
determined  to  be  a  classless  society.  We 
are  going  to  make  class  distinctions  in  a 
classless  society  like  never  before.  Tliis 
bill  tends  to  do  that. 

Those  are  two  of  the  major  problems 
I  have  with  it.  I  have  many  other  prob- 
lems, but  those  are  two  of  the  major 
areas  where  we  feel  the  interest  of  all 
citizens  htus  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 
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I  apologize  for  Interrupting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  this 
much  time.  I  do  appreciate  his  strong 
stand  In  favor  of  civil  rights  I  do  admire 
and  appreciate  him  In  basically  every 
way  as  we  have  served  together  In  the 
Senate.  I.  for  one.  count  him  as  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  In  the  Senate.  He  has 
taught  me  much  and  I  have  a  deep  desire 
for  and  a  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
teach  me  much  In  the  future  and  I  have 
quite  a  great  assurance  that  he  will 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  for  those  fine 
worda. 

May  I  say.  however,  that  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  me  that  It  Is  the  party 
who  Is  Injured  who  has  to  prove  that  he 
Is  not  a  privileged  class.  It  Is  not  a  privi- 
leged class,  unhappily— maybe  it  Is  a 
privileged  class  to  be  Injured.  The  Injury 
of  the  housing  discrimination  Is  much 
too  grave.  In  my  Judgment,  to  say  that 
we  are  creating  a  new  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation because  we  are  going  to  discrimi- 
nate against  those  people  who  do  Injus- 
tices by  requiring  them  to  do  Justice 

May  I  point  out,  too.  that  this  matter 
of  intent  is  a  very  easy  way  to  get  ofl 
the  hook,  as  the  curbstone  saying  would 
have  it  The  reason  that  we  have  Impact 
is  precisely  because  that  is  the  clrcum- 
stanclal  evidence.  The  continuity  of  such 
an  Impact  makes  It  very  clear  that  you 
do  not  have  to  prove  Intent  because  It 
Is  demonstrated  by  a  succession  of  acts 
which  have  the  kind  of  Impact  which 
is  defined. 

I  believe  that  the  impact  test  is  the 
only  one  that  can  really  be  effective  In 
this  matter. 

Also  I  might  sav  to  my  colleagues,  it 
Is  so  easy  to  wave  this  word  "bureauc- 
racy" around.  Well.  In  a  bureaucracy 
there  is  the  Judiciary,  too  Are  we  not  a 
bureaucracy?  Who  are  we?  We  are 
elected  by  millions  of  people  to  rule  our 
country  in  their  name  We  might  Just 
as  well  be  called  the  same  thing  But  it 
seems  to  be  an  invidious  term  If  you  call 
something  bureaucracy,  then  what  they 
do  is  wrong,  uniust.  unfair,  dictatorial 
If  you  do  not  call  them  a  bureaucracy, 
they  become  Just,  wise,  and  learned  men 

I  really  believe  that  it  does  represent 
a  very  fundamental  difference  in  outlook 
for  living  In  a  settled  society  We  owe 
somethlnst  to  that  society  People  like 
myself  seek  very  hard  to  see  that  It  Is 
paid 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  adopt 
rules  and  methods  which  seek  to  obtain 
an  effective  social  result  and  at  the 
same  time  susceptible  of  proof  pro  and 
con  I  think  this  Is  one  of  those 
instances. 

Mr   HATCH   Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVrrs  I  yield 

Mr  HATCH  The  Senator  has  raised 
an  Important  point  The  Intent  test  of- 
fered would  not  permit  proving  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  even  bv  Impact 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  there  was 
an  Intent  to  discriminate  In  a  c&se  that 
goes  to  the  Jury  We  feel  that  the  time- 
honored  approach  in  this  country,  of 
course,  is  to  give  fellow  citizens,  when 
there  are  liabilities  this  large,  especially 
brouRht  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
behalf  of  other  citizens,  the  right  to  a 


better  measure,  and  secondly  the  right 
to  have  some  evidence,  not  Just  a  pre- 
sumption but  some  evidence,  that  there 
was  in  fact  an  Intent  to  discriminate. 

We  feel  that  if  you  take  away  that 
basic  privilege  and  that  basic  right  you 
are  just  turning  over  to  the  bureaucracy, 
whether  that  Is  a  proper  term  or  not, 
turning  over  to  people  who  are  not 
elected,  to  make  decisions  to  the  detri- 
ment of  everybody  else 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the  In- 
tent test  which  we  have  offered  In  com- 
mittee, and  which  I  will  basically  offer 
on  this  floor,  does  not  preclude  consid- 
eration of  any  and  all  evidence,  including 
the  fact  of  discriminatory  Impact  or 
effect  Discriminatory  Impact  or  effect 
would  simply.  In  and  of  themselves,  as 
concepts,  not  be  dispositive  as  under  the 
effects  test  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
with  the  very  intent  amendment  that  we 
will  offer  in  this  matter — should  it  reach 
that  point — we  are  bringing  out  that  all 
evidence  could  be  offered.  Including  dis- 
criminatory impact  or  effect,  which  is 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  so 
eloquently  discussed. 

I  think  we  can  reach  the  goals  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
as  well  as  the  goals  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  If  we  would  have  that  type  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  But  be  that  as 
It  may.  that  is  one  cf  the  major  logjams 
and  one  of  the  major,  crucial  Issues  I 
think  it  Is  the  crucial,  major  Issue  in  this 
particular  battle  to  be  fought  this  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  if  we  do  not 
call  up  the  bill,  we  will  not  reach  any- 
thing If  people  like  myself  believe  that 
we  take  up  the  bill  and  then  we  have  our 
day  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  hs 
day,  tnen  another  great  cause  of  social 
irritation  is  removed  That  Is  the  way  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  today.  I  thank 
my  colleague 

Mr.  HATCH   I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
ExoN) .  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  we  proceed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr   HUMPHREY   I  withhold 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  S  506.  the  proposed 
Fair  Housing  Act  amendments  Since  the 
first  day  of  hearings  on  this  measure  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  constitution. 
I  have  expressed  my  support  for  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  this  act. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  gaps  in 
the  1968  open  Housing  Act  that  make  it 
difficult  to  fully  promote  the  goals  of 
that  act — equality  of  housing  opportu- 
nity for  all  citizens.  I  favor  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  enforcement  of  that  act.  I  also  favor 
legislation  that  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  title  Vin  to  persons  who  are  dis- 


criminated against  on  the  basis  of  phys- 
ical handicap. 

Both  S  506  and  Its  House  countenpart. 
H  R  5200.  however,  go  far  beyond  these 
objectives,  it  Is  because  of  this  that  we 
go  Into  the  final  week  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress without  fair  housing  legislation.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  reasonable  strengthening  of  the  1968 
act  now  find  themselves  In  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  measures, 

I  will  focus  my  comments  upon  the 
Senate  bill,  although  I.  of  course,  note 
that  the  House  bill  is  also  upon  our  calen- 
dar. I  would  direct  my  colleagues  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  19  of  this 
year  <  pages  15717-15721)  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  abuse  of 
Senate  Rule  14  In  placing  the  House 
measure  directly  upon  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

While  I  have  a  large  number  of  con- 
cerns with  the  draftsmanship  of  S.  506. 
the  number  of  overriding  objections  boil 
down  only  to  two  These  are  not  new  con- 
cerns but  have  been  those  which  have 
generated  mv  opposition  to  this  bill  both 
at  the  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
levels  In  neither  of  these  areas  is  the 
companion  House  bill  an  improvement. 
First.  I  strondy  support  Senators  De- 
CoNciNi  and  Thurmond  in  their  efforts 
to  insure  that  Individuals  charged  with 
being  in  violation  of  title  VIII  have  the 
option  of  a  jury  trial.  While  I  recognize 
that  the  sanctions  contained  In  this  bill 
are  not  technically  "criminal"  sanctions, 
with  respect  to  which  the  sixth  ameno- 
ment  to  our  Constitution  would  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  there  Is  very 
I'.ttle  real  difference.  Under  section  811 
of  the  bin.  an  individual  may  be  subject 
to  a  $10,000  fine  and  "such  other  relief 
a",  may  be  appropriated  "  The  fine  does 
not  go  to  the  aggrieved  party  as  compen- 
sation but  goes  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  a  pimltlve 
measure,  pure  and  simple. 

Also  addressed  by  the  DeConclnl- 
Thurmond  amendment  Is  the  Issue  of  the 
appropriate  forum  in  which  to  try  alleged 
title  VIII  violations.  While  I  continue  to 
believe  that  such  cases  ought  to  be  heard 
before  an  article  ni  court.  I  far  prefer 
the  DeConclni -Thurmond  compromise 
which  would  place  such  cases  before  a 
district  court  maristrate,  and  insure  that 
they  are  considered  in  an  expeditious 
manner  There  must  be  some  genuinely 
neutral  arbitrator  to  hear  these  cases, 
not  simply  an  administrative  law  Judge, 
whether  appointed  by  HUD,  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  or  by  some  newly 
formed  fair  housing  review  commission 
It  Is  simply  wTong  for  an  Individual 
respondent  to  be  .sued  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
that  same  branch  In  the  role  of  prosecu- 
tor, investigator,  judge,  and  jury  This 
is  particularly  true  when  that  Judge  and 
jury  will  be  directly  or  Indirectly  sublect 
to  the  pressures  of  whichever  constitu- 
ency gains  the  upr>ermost  influence  with 
HUD  whether  that  constituency  is  the 
nvil  rights  community,  real  estate  in- 
terests, or  any  other  group. 

The  administrative  law  judge  proce- 
dure mav  be  fine  when  we  are  talking 
atxDUt  social  security  complaints,  or 
transportation  rate  regulations,  or  agrl- 
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cultural  marketing  orders.  It  Is  not  fine, 
however,  when  It  is  used  to  decide  cases 
between  two  individual  and  adversarial 
parties.  It  Is  an  abuse  to  employ  a  process 
that  arose  out  of  the  need  to  dispose  of 
complex  and  highly  technical  cases  In  an 
efficient  manner  for  the  resolution  of 
civil  rights  cases. 

Indeed,  I  find  it  highly  Ironic  that  this 
bill  treats  the  requirements  of  proce- 
dural due  process  In  such  a  cavalier  man- 
ner considering  the  protection  that  such 
due  process  has  made  to  the  achievement 
of  genuine  civil  rights  for  all  in  this 
country. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  my  second 
major  concern  with  this  bill.  It  Is,  frankly 
speaking,  my  major  concern.  It  is  my 
major  concern  because  the  implications 
are  substantial  In  a  way  that  extends  far 
beyond  the  Pair  Housing  Act  alone. 

The  Issue  Is.  What  constitutes  dis- 
crimination "because  of"  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin,  or  handicap? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  criti- 
cal In  determining  whether  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  Is  going  to  be  employed  in 
a  manner  that  protects  persons  who  are 
denied  housing  opportunities  because  of 
these  Irrelevant  characteristics,  or 
whether  It  will  become  part  of  the  arsenal 
of  those  few  Individuals  in  the  FedersJ 
Government  who  see  their  charge  as  the 
social  restructuring  of  this  country. 

Section  804  of  the  present  Open  Hous- 
ing Act  states  simply  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  do  any  one  of  a  number  of 
activities,  such  as  the  refusal  to  sell  or 
rent  a  house  after  a  bona  fide  offer,  "be- 
cause of"  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

According  to  my  Webster's  dictionary, 
the  phrase  "because  of"  means  "by  rea- 
son of"  or  "on  account  of."  There  is,  In 
other  words  a  nexus  or  a  relationship 
between  the  activity  and  the  proscribed 
motivation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  activities 
under  section  804  that  may  serve  as 
predicate  activities  for  a  violation  of  title 
vni.  Section  (a),  for  example,  states 
that  it  is  unlawful  "because  of"  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  sifter  the  making 
of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny  a  dwell- 
ing to  another  person. 

This  does  not  say  that  it  is  always 
unlawful  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after 
the  making  of  a  bona  fide  offer.  It  does 
not  say  that  it  Is  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
act  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  another 
for  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling.  It 
only  says  that  these  activities  shall  be 
unlawful  If  they  are  done  "because  of" 
another's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  In  another  word's  "by 
reason  of"  or  "on  account  of"  these 
characteristics. 

That  Webster's  and  my  interpretation 
of  this  phrase  is  not  novel  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  understanding  was  also 
the  unanimous  understanding  of  the  90th 
Congress  which  drafted  these  words. 
There  was  not  one  statement  to  suggest 
that  anj-thing  was  intended  by  this 
phrase  other  than  its  obvious  meaning. 

Senator  Brooke,  for  example,  our  for- 
mer disUnguished  coUeague,  noted  that, 


"A  person  can  sell  his  property  to  any- 
one he  chooses  as  long  as  it  is  by  personal 
choice  and  not  because  of  motivations  of 
discrimination."  114  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 2283  '1968). 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Peter  Rodino,  expressed  similar 
views.  When  asked  by  another  member 
whether  or  not  a  financial  institution 
could  refuse  to  extend  credit  in  certain 
geographical  areas,  Representative  Ro- 
dino responded  that  the  bill  was  not  in- 
tended to  ban  geographical,  or  any  other 
discrimination,  as  long  as  it  Is  not  "ra- 
cially motivated."  114  Concressional 
Record  4690  (1968). 

Senator  Ervtn  observed  that  prohibited 
acts  are  those  which  "stem  only  from  the 
motive  of  the  homeowner. '  114  Congres- 
sional Record  2283  (1968).  Representa- 
tive Moore  of  West  Virginia  noted  that 
the  act  would  reach  only  the  "discrlml- 
natorlly  motivated  homeowner."  112 
Congressional  Record  17511  '1966). 
Representative  Whitener  noted  that  title 
Vni  denied  to  every  property  owner  "the 
right  to  consider  race  as  an  influencing 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  tenant  or 
customer."  112  Congressional  Record 
18395  (1966).  And  Senator  Tj-dlngs  con- 
cluded that.  "The  purpose  of  title  Vin 
is  to  eliminate  discrimination  as  a  factor 
In  the  sale  of  property."  114  Congres- 
sional Record  2537  (1968). 

Vice  President,  then  Senator,  Mon- 
dale's  remarks  are  also  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  He  stated  at  the  time  of 
debate. 

The  bill   permits  an  owner  to  do  every- 
thing  that    he   could   do    anyhow    with    his 
property       .      except  refuse   to  sell   It   to  a 
person  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  color 
that  is  all  It  does 

Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  "be- 
cause of"  phrase  was  couched  In  terms  of 
Individual  homeowners,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  municipalities,  simply  because 
no  one  in  Congress  seemed  to  perceive 
title  'VIII  as  reaching  anything  other 
than  private  discrimination.  In  Otero  v. 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  484 
F.2d  1122.  1134  (2d  Cir.  1973) ,  for  exam- 
ple, it  was  observed  that  title  VIII  was 
primarily  designed  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sale  or  rental  of  private 
housing. 

To  the  extent,  though,  that  the  "be- 
cause of"  phrase  has  any  meaning,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  basis  for  distinguishing 
between  its  meaning  in  the  context  of 
private  housing  transactions  and  its 
meaning  In  the  context  of  local  or  mu- 
nicipal actions. 

Despite  the  seemingly  clear  and  un- 
contradicted language  and  legislative 
history  of  title  Vin,  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  social  engineers  in  HUD  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment began  to  develop  a  new  test  for 
determining  the  existence  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  Is  the  merits  of  this  test  that  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  in  the  context  of 
S.  506. 

In  place  of  the  traditional  test  for  dis- 
crimination which  looked  to  the  intent  or 
purpose  or  motivation  of  the  actor,  the 
newly  devised  test — the  "effects"  test  or 
"disparate  impact"  test — largely  disre- 


garded the  state  of  mind.  Instead,  it  fo- 
cused solely  upon  whether  or  not  an  ac- 
tion had  the  effect  or  is  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  Impacting  upon  protected  groups 
in  a  different  manner  than  nonprotected 
groups.  It  Is  a  test  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
original  Open  Housing  Act. 

The  "effects"  test  has  grown  to  greatest 
prominence  in  the  area  of  local  zoning 
and  land-use  authority.  Rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  burden  of  proving  whether  or 
not  a  community  possesses  some  discrim- 
inatory purpose  in  adopting  a  zoning  or 
land-use  practice,  HUD  and  the  Justice 
Department  have  Increasingly  brought 
suits  against  communities  on  the  basis 
of  practices  which  have  the  discrimina- 
tory effect  of  "under-representation  "  of 
minorities  within  neighborhoods  or 
communities. 

Use  of  this  test  has  effectively  trans- 
formed title  vm  from  a  measure  prohib- 
iting discriminatory  actions  into  one  pro- 
hibiting any  actions  that  do  not  affirma- 
tively contribute  to  "proportional"  rep- 
resentation in  the  local  community  for 
minority  groups  given  special  protections 
by  title  vm. 

Through  use  of  the  "effects"  test,  com- 
munities have  been  sued  for  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  zoning  and  land-use  practices.  One 
community — Manchester.  Conn. — was 
sued  because  it  refused  to  participate  in 
a  voluntary  Federal  program — the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram— that  would  have  required  the  con- 
struction of  large  numbers  of  low-income 
housing  units.  Another  community — 
Dunkirk.  N.Y. — was  sued  because  of 
policies  placing  restrictions  upon  multi- 
family  dwellings.  Other  communities 
have  been  sued  for  placing  restrictions 
upon  group  homes  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, or  for  establishing  minimum 
lot-size  requirements.  Communities — 
such  as  Birmingham,  Mich. — have  been 
sued  for  acts  of  omission,  as  well  as  for 
acts  of  commission.  Birmingham  refused 
to  abide  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  rezone  land  within  Its 
boundaries  to  accommodate  development 
of  a  federally-subsidized  housing  proj- 
ect. 

HUD'S  basic  procedure  is  to  use  sta- 
tistics. For  example,  if  a  suburban  com- 
munity has  a  10  percent  minority  popu- 
lation while  the  neighboring  metro- 
politan area  has  a  20  percent  minority 
population,  that  community  becomes  sus- 
pect. Any  local  zoning  or  land-use  policy 
adopted  by  that  community  is  suspect 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  affirmatively  promoting  the 
"proper"  20  percent  minority  representa- 
tion. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  will 
require  proof  of  intent  to  discriminate 
before  a  community  is  sued  on  the  basis 
of  adopting  or  failing  to  adopt  a  zoning 
or  land-use  practice.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  to  suggest  that 
any  of  the  practices  that  I  have  de- 
scribed— minimum  lot  sizes,  density 
zoning,  et  cetera — are  necessarily  per- 
missible. The  only  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment make  some  showing  that  the 
practice  was  adopted  or  continued  or  re- 
jected for  an  unlawful  purpose.  If  that 
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burden  c*n  be  overcome,  then  none  of 
these  pracUcea  la  Insulated  from  Fed- 
eral action. 

My  concern  with  the  "efrecta  test  does 
not  arise  merely  from  concern  over  past 
mJaappllcatlon  of  the  test,  It  Is  precisely 
because  the  test  has  been  applied  proper- 
ly that  I  am  concerned.  What  the  "ef- 
fects" test  does  in  the  land-use  and  zon- 
ing ATet  la  to  call  Into  question  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  premises  of  local 
toning  authority. 

The  consistent  application  of  the  test. 
and  I  can  only  assume  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  will  be  to  add  the  concept  of 
•'economic  status"  to  the  list  of  trait-s 
that  cannot  lawfully  be  a  basis  for  hous- 
ing discrimination.  The  result  Is  a  direct 
assault  upon  local  zoning  and  land-use 
prerogatives.  For  many,  if  not  most,  land- 
use  practices  have  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing the  costs  of  housing  and  therefore  of 
limiting  access  by  lower  income 
individuals. 

Since  various  groups,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, differ  in  their  wealth  or  Income 
characteristics,  the  Impact  of  zoning  or 
land-use  practices  is  often  "disparate"  In 
the  sense  that  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
have  used  the  term  "Under-representa- 
tion  '  or  "over-representation"  of  varlou.«; 
groups  Is  Inevitable  If  we  are  to  have  the 
benefits  of  zoning  This  is  true,  whether 
the  zoning  be  related  to  efforts  to  pro- 
mote community  health,  safety,  beauty, 
residential  character,  property  values,  or 
whatever. 

To  use  the  obvious  example — race — it 
is  clear  that  there  are  wide  disparities 
between  the  economic  status  of  the  av- 
erage white  and  the  average  black  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  fact,  some  of 
them  Innocent — the  average  black  per- 
son tends  to  be  younger  than  the  average 
white  person — and  some  of  them  not  so 
Innocent — the  undeniable  amount  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  that  continues  to 
exists  In  many  areas  of  American  society 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that 
any  local  zoning  or  land -use  policy  that 
tends  to  make  housing  more  Inaccessible 
to  lower  income  groups  Is  violative  of 
title  VIII  because  it  exerts  a  dispropor- 
tionately detrimental  Influence  upon 
blacks?  Are  we  even  willing  to  say  that 
such  a  policy  Is  not  per  se  violative  but 
that  the  burden  of  proving  nondiscrimi- 
nation rests  upon  the  adopting  commu- 
nity? 

Not  only  has  the  "effects"  test  been 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  on 
the  ba-sls  of  whether  or  not  actions  have 
the  effect  of  disproportionately  limiting 
access  by  protected  groups,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  an  even  broader  test 
could  be  Justified  by  title  VIII  This 
broader  test  would  make  unlawful  even 
actions  which  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
access  to  all  groups  equally,  but  which 
thereby  delay  the  achievement  of  "pro- 
portionate" representation  for  protected 
groups  Most  zoning  or  land-use  policies 
which  can  generally  be  described  as  "no- 
growth"  oriented  would  fall  Into  this 
classification.  Such  a  test  would  make 
unlawful  local  practices  by  predomi- 
nantly white  communities  that  tend  to- 
ward maintenance  of  the  character  of 
the  community,  not  In  the  racial  sense. 
but  In  the  sense,  for  example,  of  plac- 


ing limitations  upon  new  construction  or 
In  preferring  single  family  detached 
dwellings  to  apartment  units,  or  in  other 
policies  designed  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing population  density,  or  the  suburban 
or  rural  lifestyle. 

Whatever  any  of  us  may  think  about 
the  desirability  of  community  diversity 
or  heterogeneity,  these  are  decisions  that 
remain  those  for  the  local  citizenry  it- 
self, provided  that  no  actions  are  taken 
by  them  with  an  intent  to  discriminate 
against  groups  protected  by  title  VIII. 
To  use  any  other  test  for  discrimination 
than  an  Intent  test  is  to  invest  over- 
whelming authority  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  utilize  their  own  notions  of 
social  good  to  restructure  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Before  I  address  the  question  of  how 
S  506  would  affect  the  intent  against 
effect  lest  controversy,  let  me  briefly  ex- 
amine the  legal  status  of  these  tests  un- 
der title  VIII  The  Supreme  Court  has 
clearly  stated  that  public  actions,  and 
this  would  include  local  and  municipal 
zoning  practices,  must  be  committed  with 
a  dLscnnunatory  intent  or  purpose  before 
they  are  In  violation  of  the  14Lh  amend- 
ment's equal  protection  clau.se.  Washing- 
tun  V  Dans  426  US  299  il976'.  As  the 
Cuurt  ob.seived  in  this  case — 

A  Uw  neutral  on  Its  face  and  serving  ends 
otherwise  vntliln  the  power  o!  the  Oovern- 
nient  to  pursije  Is  not  Invalid  simply  because 
It  may  afreet  a  greater  proportion  of  one  race 
than  of  another    426  V  S    242 

In  rendering  this  decision,  the  Wash- 
ington Court  rejected  the  "dispropor- 
tionate impact '  analysis  that  had  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  lower  Federal 
courts  under  which  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion that  a  public  action  adversely  af- 
fected a  protected  class  sufficed  to  evi- 
dence discrimination,  at  least  absent 
some  substantial  justification 

During  the  next  term  of  the  Court,  an- 
other case  was  decided  that  reemphas- 
ized  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
intent  or  purpose  was  necessary  in  order 
to  make  out  an  equal  protection  viola- 
tion In  Vtllage  of  Arlington  Heights  v 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  429  U.S. 
252  ( 1 976 ),  the  High  Court  refused  to  in- 
validate a  zoning  decision  by  a  local 
board  that  Impyacted  more  severely  upon 
blacks  and  low-income  persons  than  on 
others  The  Court  observed  that  racial 
minorities  constituted  only  18  percent  of 
the  area  population  Involved  In  the  Ar- 
lington Heights  case,  but  40  percent  of 
the  income  groups  that  would  have  been 
eligible  for  a  low-income  project,  the  re- 
zoning  for  which  was  rejected  by  the  city. 
Again,  the  Court  held  that  oflBcial  action 
will  not  be  held  unconstitutional  solely 
because  It  results  In  a  racially  dispropor- 
tionate impact 

In  yet  another  recent  case,  the  Court 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  the  Intent  test 
for  discrimination  under  the  14th 
amendment  In  Cttj/  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden. 
docket  No  77-1844  '1980',  it  was  held 
that  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  not  In 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment  irelat- 
Ing  to  voting  rights!  as  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  an  at-large  electoral  system 
that  arguably  resulted  In  reduced  elec- 
toral influence  for  minority  groups 
Again,   some  demonstration   of   racially 


discriminatory  motivation  was  found  to 
be  a  necessary  ingredient  of  a  constitu- 
tional violation.  Nor  did  the  Court  find 
such  a  system  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
14th  amendments  equal  protection 
clause  Justice  Stewart  in  the  majority 
opinion  stated: 

It  U  not  enough  to  abow  that  the 
group  allegedly  discriminated  against  has 
not  elected  representatives  In  proportion  to 
lu  numbers  a  plaintiff  must  show  that 

the  disputed  plan  was  conceived  or  operated 
as  a  purpoeeful  device  to  further  racial  dis- 
crimination .  although  dicta  may  be 
drawn  from  a  few  of  the  court's  earlier 
opinions  suggesting  that  disproportionate 
eflfects  alone  may  establish  a  claim  of  un- 
constitutional racial  vote  dilution,  the  fact 
U  that  such  a  view  Is  not  supported  by  any 
decision  of  this  court.  More  importantly. 
such  a  view  Is  not  consistent  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  equal  protection  clause  as  It  has 
been  understood  In  a  variety  of  other  con- 
texts Involving  alleged  racial  discrimination 
Docket  No    77-1844,  pages  10-11. 

There  can  be  little  question  then  that 
the  Court  has  interpreted  the  Constitu- 
tion In  a  manner  that  requires  that  most 
claims  of  racial  discrimination  be 
Judged  by  an  Intent  test.  What  they 
have  never  formally  addressed,  how- 
ever, is  the  precise  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  statutory  formulation  In- 
volved in  title  VIII  also  requires  this 
test.  In  the  only  case  that  they  have 
confronted  in  which  this  Issue  has  been 
raised— the  Arlington  Heights  case — the 
Court  remanded  the  Issue  to  the  seventh 
circuit  which  had  never  addressed  It  In 
the  first  Instance. 

Can  there  be  separate  tests  for  dis- 
crimination, one  arising  out  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  and  another 
arising  out  of  a  statutory  measure  pre- 
sumably adopted  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
stitutional authority  Although  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  men  of  good 
faith  can  differ  on  this  Issue.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  the  case.  In 
other  words.  I  not  only  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  read  the  "effects"  test  into  title 
VIII,  but  I  question  the  constitutional 
authority  of  any  Congress  to  outlaw 
public — or  private — actions  In  the  guise 
of  fighting  racial  discrimination,  where 
there  Is  no  racially  discriminatory  pur- 
pose or  motivation. 

If  It  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
to  take  genuinely  neutral  actions  that 
may  Incidentally  have  some  measure  of 
racially  disparate  Impact.  I  do  not 
understand  how  Congress,  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  amendment,  can  enact 
its  own  legislation  that  would  achieve 
these  ends  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  depends  for  its 
constitutional  authority  upon  some 
other  constitutional  provision,  such  as 
the  commerce  clause,  I  recognize  that 
other  Issues  arise. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  to  the  statutory 
is-sues  involved  in  title  VIII?  I  believe 
that  the  fairest  summarization  Is  that 
the  circuits  are  mixed  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  "effects'"  test  is  per- 
missible  under  the  Open  Housing  Act 
Some  have  interpreted  the  statutory 
language  of  title  'Vin  In  a  manner  re- 
quiring proof  of  purpose  or  Intent,  w^hile 
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others  have  found  the  "effects"  test  to 
be  valid.  I  would  emphasize  that,  what- 
ever their  conclusions,  there  Is  absolute- 
ly nothing  that  would  prevent  this  Con- 
gress—the 96th  Congress — from  clarify- 
ing the  intent  of  the  90th  Congress  and 
expressly  requiring  an  intent  test.  Each 
of  the  circuits  that  have  decided  this 
controversy  have  done  nothing  more 
than  purport  to  uncover  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  provisions  In  titJe  VIII. 

Having  the  utmost  faith  in  the  ability 
of  my  friend  «md  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  to  articulate  those  cases 
coming  from  circuits  which  have  allowed 
the  "'effects  "  test,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize those  which  have  adopted  the 
contrary — and  in  my  opinion — the  cor- 
rcct  view. 

In  Madison  v.  Jeffers  f494  F.2d  114 
(1974) ) ,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals considered  a  case  In  which  the  ap- 
pellants charged  a  homeowner  had  acted 
in  violation  of  title  VIII  by  refusing  to 
sell  him  certain  properties  that  had  been 
offered  for  sale  and  then  removed  from 
the  market.  The  court  concluded  that  the 
seller  s  failure  to  sell  might  have  been 
motivated  by  factors  other  than  race, 
and  that  no  proof  was  forthcoming  that 
demonstrated  that  this  failure  arose  be- 
cause of  the  appellants'  race. 

The  civil  rights  statutes  aa  intoipreited 
make  clear  that  one  who  sells  or  leasee  real 
estate  has  a  right  to  refuae  approval  an  any 
honest  basis  unrelated  to  the  race  of  the 
proepecUve  purchaser 

In  Skillken  v.    Toledo   (528  F.2d  867 

'1975 » »,  the  sixth  circuit  looked  at  the 
requirements  of  title  VIII.  A  nonprofit 
corporation  engaged  In  the  development 
an(l  construction  of  an  apartment  unit, 
together  with  a  class  of  low-income  mi- 
nority individuals,  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendant  city  on  the 
groimds  that  the  city  refused  to  rezone 
a  plot  of  land  to  permit  the  construction 
of  low-income  housing  in  a  certain 
neighborhood.  The  court  concluded  in 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court — 

There  wa;  no  proof  that  race  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  adoption  of  the  comprehen- 
sive aoning  ordinance  In  effect  at  the  present 
time  .  the  property  owners  were  Interested 
solely  in  protecting  the  values  of  their  own 
property  which  they  did  not  want  to  be 
diminished  by  a  change  in  the  zoning  .  .  .  the 
ronlng  laws  In  the  present  case  are  not  in- 
herently suspect  To  apply  the  compelling 
Interest  lest  would  virtually  invalidate  ail 
forms  of  state  legislation  where  people  are 
aflected  dllTerently. 

It  added  further: 

Members  of  the  city  council  did  not  cause 
nor  create  the  concentration  of  black  people 
in  Toledo,  and  they  are  under  no  legal  obll- 
?»tlon  to  deconcentrate  the  area  or  the 
Change  the  zoning  laws  to  bring  about  de- 
concentratlon  we  live  in  a  free  society 

ine  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  courts  to 
nrike  down  sute  zoning  laws  which  are 
neutral  on  their  face  and  valid  when  pasaed 


rejection  of  any  form  of  "effects"  test. 
In  Boyd  v.  Lefrak  509  F.2d  1110  (1975). 
a  class  action  was  brought  on  behalf  of 
public  assistance  recipients  seeking  to 
enjoin  an  apartment  owner  from  adopt- 
ing certain  financial  criteria  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  tenancy  in  his 
apartments.  The  owner  had  adopted  a 
requirement  that  tenant-applicants  have 
weekly  net  Incomes  equal  to  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  monthly  rental  of  apart- 
ments, or,  alternatively,  that  they  ob- 
tain a  cosignor  of  the  lease  whose  week- 
ly net  income  was  equal  to  110  percent 
of  the  month's  rent.  There  was  no  con- 
tention that  these  criteria  had  been  ap- 
plied in  anything  less  than  an  even- 
handed  manner. 

(Mr.  MTTCTHELL  assumed  the  chair  > 
Mr.  HATCH.  The  argument  of  the 
public  assistance  recipients  was  that 
such  financial  criteria  constituted  dis- 
crimination '"because  of"  race  since  the 
90 -percent  rule  excluded  ail  public  as- 
sistance recipients  from  tenancy  eligi- 
bility except  for  the  extremely  smadl 
number  who  were  able  to  obtain  an  ac- 
ceptable cosignor.  Further,  since  the 
large  majority  of  relief  recipients  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  apartment — New  York 
City — were  black,  the  effect  was  to  ex- 
clude a  disproportionately  large  number 
of  blacks  from  tenancy  eligibility.  The 
premise  of  the  group's  argument,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court,  was  that  welfare 
recipiency  "must  be  seen  as  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  race,"  a  premise  that 
inexorably  follows  from  the  adoption  of 
the  "effects"  test. 

In  its  opinion,  the  Court  stated: 
Such  an  equivalency  between  race  and  in- 
come has  been  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  James  v.  Valtierra  402  U.S.  137 
1 1971 )  .  as  In  Valtierra,  the  rule  under  con- 
sideration here  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on 
dlatlnctlona  baaed  on  race  'While  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  do  not  have  the  same  access 
to  Lefrak  apartments  as  do  whites,  the  rea- 
son for  this  Inequality  is  not  racial  discrimi- 
nation but  rather  the  disparity  in  economic 
level  among  these  groups  ...  a  businessman's 
differential  treatment  of  different  economic 
groups  la  not  necesaarlly  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  Is  not  made  so  because  minorities 
are  statistically  overrepresented  In  the  poor- 
er economic  groups  The  fact  that  differen- 
tiation In  eligibility  rates  for  defendants' 
apartments  is  correlated  with  rare  proves 
merely  that  minorities  tend  to  be  poorer 
than  Is  the  general  population. 

The  Court  concluded  by  observing ; 

In  order  to  utilize  the  correlation  between 
race  and  Income  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  P^lr  Houalng  Act  on  the  part  of  a  pri- 
vate landlord,  plaintiffs  would  have  to  show 
that  there  existed  some  demonstrable  pre- 
judicial treatment  of  mlnorltlea  over  and 
above  that  which  Is  the  inevitable  result  of 
disparity  in  Income.  Juat  aa  this  Court  will 
not  Impose  even  on  the  Ckivemment  an  af- 
firmative duty  to  construct  low-income 
housing  when  the  decision  not  to  build  Is 
not  racially  motivated  .  .  so  we  will  not  Im- 
pose an  affirmative  duty  on  the  private  land- 
lord  to  accept  low   income   tenants  absent 


numh.    ^°  P*""™!!  the  concentration  of  large      evidence  that  his  motivation  Is  racial  rather 
In  VnelKhbo  h"   *^°"'  ''"''"'^   houalng  unlta     than  economic  In  origin  .  .  .  almllarly  becauae 


.nrt  "t'Khborhood  where  they  do  not  belong 
^t  ^n!"*  ?•  property  owners,  relying  on 
">e  zoning  laws  have  spent  large  auiM  of 

mem^  ,^  ,''"'"»  fine  homes  for  the  ^oy- 
ment  of  their  famine*.  '  '^ 

later  jomed  by  the  second  circuit  in  their 


there  has  l>een  no  finding  of  racially  moti- 
vated discrimination,  appellants  have  not 
violated  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1986 

Thus,  the  present  state  of  the  law  in 
this  area  is  that,  in  order  to  prove  a  con- 
stitutional equal  protection  violation, 
proof  or  Intent  or  purpose  is  required. 


while  the  Federal  ch-cults  remain  divided 
on  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  similar  stat- 
utorj'  requirement.  At  least  three  cir- 
cuits, however,  have  adopted  some  form 
of  intent  requirement  similar  to  that 
posited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arling- 
ton Heights. 

What  then  Is  the  impact  of  S.  506 
upon  this  law?  The  Senate  report  seems 
to  be  totally  oblivious  to  this  disagree- 
ment among  the  circuits.  On  page  18  of 
this  report  (96-919) ,  it  reads: 

S.  SOe  also  continues  existing  case  law  re- 
garding the  standard  of  proof  to  establish 
a  violation  of  title  VIII.  The  courta  have  held 
that  the  plaintiff  seeking  to  show  a  discrimi- 
natory houalng  practice  may  prove  either 
that  the  defendant  Intentionally  engaged  In 
housing  discrimination  or  that  the  defend- 
ant's conduct  had  a  racially  dlacrlmlnatory 
effect  ...  8  608  reafBrms  (sic)  the  "ef- 
fects" teat  as  one  way  of  proving  a  violation 
of  title  VIII. 

If  S.  506  becomes  law.  there  will  be  few 
courts  that  will  be  willing  to  disregard 
this  "legislative  intent."  The  plainly  in- 
correct language  of  this  report  will,  by  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  specific  pro- 
visions of  S.  506  that  exphcltly  require 
the  adoption  of  an  "intent"  test.  Section 
5(f)  requires  proof  of  intent  before  one 
form  of  zoning  ordinance — a  minimum 
lot  size  requirement— can  be  found  In 
violation,  while  section  5(e)  requires 
proof  of  intent  before  a  professional  ap- 
praisal can  be  foimd  in  violation  of  title 
vm.  While  I.  of  course,  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  substance  of  these  provisions. 
I  do  believe  that  they  convey  the  impli- 
cation that  otiier  forms  of  public  and  pri- 
vate actions  may  be  found  in  violation  of 
the  act  even  in  the  absence  of  an  intent 
requirement.  That  is  not  present  law  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  should  become 
future  law. 

Even  if  S.  506  were  purely  neutral  on 
the  applicable  test  for  Identifying  dis- 
crimination under  title  VIII,  I  would  find 
it  objectionable.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  should  quietly  acquiesce  In  the  sort 
of  social  engineering  being  pursued  by 
DHUD  and  the  Justice  Department 
There  is,  as  I  have  noted  earlier,  abso- 
lutely no  justification  whatsoever  in 
either  the  language  or  the  legislative 
history  of  title  VUI  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  "effects"  test.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  body  ought  to  tolerate  the  various 
"innovative"  or  "creative"  theories  of 
civil  rights  litigation  that  flow  so  easily 
from  the  employment  of  this  test. 

I  note  in  this  regard  that  both  Federal 
departments  have  reaflQrmed  their  com- 
mitment to  this  form  of  social  engineer- 
ing. In  the  Federal  Register  of  February 
25  of  this  year  (page  12265),  HUD  pub- 
lished an  advance  notice  of  rulemaking 
under  title  VIII.  Among  the  proposed 
rules  were  those  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters as  discrimination  in  the  financing  of 
hotising,  discrimination  in  real  estate 
practices,  conduct  which  constitutes 
"steering,"  prohibited  appraisal  prac- 
tices, residential  redlining,  discrimina- 
tion in  property  Insurance  practices,  and 
"affirmative  administration  of  Federal 
programs  relating  to  housing."  If  noth- 
ing else,  I  suggest  that  the  breadth  of 
these  rules  is  suflBclent  cause  to  insure 
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that  there  Is  an  effective  legLslatlve  veto 
provision  of  HUD  title  VIII  actions  in 
the  law 

In  addition,  however  It  announced  it-s 
decision  to  pubh.sh  proposed  rules  on  the 
subject  of  unlawful  zoning  and  land  use 
practices  In  describing  its  Intentions 
HUD  stated 

This  rule  would  describe  the  appllrablUty 
of  title  Vin  of  the  Civil  RlghtJi  Act  of  1988 
to  roi\lng  and  l»nd-U!.e  practices  and  would 
Indicate  liie  teats  to  be  used  by  HUD  In 
deternilnlnK  whether  a  violation  haa  oc- 
curred 

It  Is  Clear  that  HUD  would  like  to 
codify  the  "efTects"  test,  something  Uiat 
has  never  been  done  before  In  the  same 
vein,  the  Justice  Department  ha.s  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  "take  a  major 
new  look  '  at  •■exclusionar>"  zoning  and 
land-use  practices  Washington  Post. 
January  18.  1980  Attorney  General  Ben- 
jamin Civilelti  remarked  on  this  occa- 
sion: 

There  8  a  prospect  that  if  we  change  our 
focus  to  plannuiK  toning,  and  financing  we 
could  bring  suits  that  would  have  a  sub- 
Mftntlal  elTect  In  breaking  down  the  noosee 
•round  some  of  our  major  cHles  In  fair- 
housing  development  In  the  suburb.s  We  ve 
done   very   little   of    that 

Drew  Days,  head  of  the  Departments 
Civil  Rights  Division,  commented  fur- 
ther that  the  Department  has  been  at- 
tempting to  overcome  ILs  reluctance  to 
pursue  land-use  cases  and  that  it  wa.s 
necessary  to  shift  greater  resources  from 
private  fair  housing  suits  to  "broader' 
attacks  on  zoning  discrimination  cases 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  effects  " 
lest,  and  whatever  its  virtues.  It  is  clearly 
not  a  test  for  uncovering  "discrimina- 
tion In  the  traditional  sense  of  that 
term  I  am  amazed  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  Justice  Department  and  HUD 
have  thrown  a.sidc  traditional  notions  of 
discrimination  and  eliminated  any  need 
to  prove  that  a  given  state  of  mind  ex- 
isted at  the  lime  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  title  VIII. 

The  analogy  to  the  criminal  law  Is 
entirely  proper,  in  my  opinion  A  crime — 
as  well  as  a  civil  rights  violation— re- 
quires that  there  be  both  a  physical  part 
and  a  mental  part  With  rare  exceptions, 
H  criminal  actor  must  not  only  commit 
some  proscribed  act.  but  must  commit  It 
while  possessing  the  requisite  bad 
mind"  or  mens  rea  As  the  old  Latin 
phrase  goes,  an  act  does  not  make  one 
guilty  unless  his  mind  Is  guilty 

What  are  the  primary  objectlon.s  to 
the  intent  tesf  What  are  it.s  alleKcd 
shortcomings''  Basically  the  major  con- 
cern seems  to  be  that  the  test  is  HI 
equ'pped  to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
modern-day  dtscrlminatorv  activities 
Such  activities,  both  In  tne  housing  area 
and  elsewhere,  have  grown  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  subtle  As  the  seventh 
circuit  has  put  It 

A  %tr\ct  focus  on  Intent  permits  racial  dis- 
crimination to  go  unounlshed  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  overt  bigotry  As  overtly 
bi-o'ed  behaviour  has  become  more  un- 
fashionable, evidence  of  intent  has  become 
baffler  'o  find  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
racial  discrimination  has  dlsa-i-earen  Metro- 
tolitan  Houixng  Deiflopnient  vs  Arltngton 
Heights  558  F  ad  1283.  1290  Il977i 


In  short,  it  is  easier  to  prove  a  vio- 
lation of  title  VIII  when  the  "efTects" 
test  Is  employed  than  when  an  intent 
test  Is  employed 

I  find  this  argument  extremely  Ironic, 
conung  from  thase  who  place  such  great 
pride  upon  their  civil  libertarian  In- 
stincts, such  as  the  ACLU  i  which  opposes 
my  amendment  >  and  much  of  the  civil 
rights  community  I  did  not  realize  that 
It  wa.s  the  primary  objective  of  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  to  secure  easy  prosecu- 
tions or  convictions  I  would  quite  asree 
that  easing  the  standard  of  proof  in 
hous  ng  discrimination  cases,  as  well  as 
In  any  other  civil  or  criminal  case,  will 
make  'victory  '  easier  to  secure  for  one 
.side  or  another  I  had  thought  that  the 
civil  libertarian  community  would  be  the 
first  to  reco,?n!ze  that  there  are  other 
objectives  to  be  promoted  by  our  legal 
than  simply  a  high  batting  average  for 
HUD  or  the  Justice  Department  in  pur- 
suing housing  discrimination  actions 

The  key  question  here,  to  my  mind,  is 
simply  this  What  does  Congress  seek 
to  accomplish  through  title  VIII''  What 
does  Congress  seek  to  accomplish 
through  the  Fair  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments'' Does  It  seek  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
natory actions,  or  rather  does  it  seek  to 
prohibit  any  actions — or  even  any  omis- 
slon.s — that  do  not  have  the  effect  of 
providing  the  mast  housing  for  protected 
groups  '  What  precisely  is  the  purpose 
of  this  leg  slation'' 

If  It  Is  the  former  then  not  only  should 
the  test  make  prosecutions  of  cases  that 
do  not  involve  discriminatory  Intent 
•more  d'fflcult  — the  test  should  make 
this  impos.sible  That  prasecutlorvs  would 
be  made  more  or  less  difficult  Is  not 
nearly  as  relevant  a  point  as  are  consid- 
erations of  equity  due  process,  and  con- 
gressional purpose 

I  would  ask  mv  colleagues  If  we  wish 
to  subject  Individuals  and  communities 
to  $10  000  fines  the  possibility  of  Injunc- 
tive orders  and  "such  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  "  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme stigma  of  being  labeled  a  cIvU 
rights  violator,  when  there  Is  no  111  will, 
no  discriminatory  motivations,  and  no 
intention  to  act  in  a  manner  that  makes 
distinctions  between  p>eople  on  the  basis 
of  race  color  sex  religion,  or  national 
origin''  Does  such  a  person  or  such  a 
community  deserve  to  be  subject  to  the 
sanctions  of  th's  acf  Does  this  enhance 
the  Integrity  of  our  legal  system "'  Is  It 
really  more  Important  that  we  make 
prosecutions  "less  difflcult?" 

The  seventh  circuit  Is  totally  wrong  In 
Its  description  of  the  intent  test  It  has 
never  been  a  requirement  of  the  test  that 
there  be  "overtly  bigoted  behaviour  "  It 
has  never  been  nece.ssary  under  this  test 
for  an  Individual  to  stand  up  and  pro- 
claim his  hatred  toward  blacks  or  Puerto 
Rlcans  or  Mormons  before  the  requisite 
discriminatory  intent  could  be  Identified 
This  Is  not  true  and  I  will  write  that 
Into  this  amendment  If  there  Is  the 
slightest  scintilla  of  doubt  about  this. 

The  Intent  test  requires  nothing  more 
than  that  the  trier  of  fact  In  a  case 
consider  all  the  evldenre  available  to 
him.  Including  whatever  circumstantial 


evidence  exists,  and  on  the  basis  of  all 
this  determine  whether  or  not  Intent  can 
be  shown  to  exist  It  Is  a  process  no  dif- 
ferent from  proving  any  other  factual 
element  m  a  case. 

How  then  can  Intent  be  proved  if  there 
are  no  express  sUtements  of  discrimi- 
natory purpose?  The  Supreme  Court  in 
Arhngton  Heights,  while  luiequivocally 
rejecting  the  "effects  '  test,  noted 

Determining  whether  a  discriminatory 
purpose  was  a  motivating  factor  demands 
a  sensitive  Inquiry  into  such  circumstantial 
and  direct  evidence  of  Intent  as  may  be 
available 

Among  the  factors  that  the  Court 
noted  may  be  helpful  In  proving  the 
existence  of  discriminatory  Intent  are 
the  historical  background  of  a  decision, 
the  specific  sequence  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  challenged  action,  whether  or 
not  there  were  any  departures  from 
regular  operating  procedures,  contem- 
porary statements  of  involved  parties, 
and,  not  least  of  all.  the  disparate  Impact 
or    'efTects  '  of  an  action 

Under  the  Intent  test,  the  fact  that  a 
private  or  ofllclal  action  had  the  efTect 
of  limiting  access  to  some  benefit  bv  pro- 
tected groups  may  well  be  a  crucial  con- 
sideration As  the  Court  also  noted  in 
Arlington  Heights: 

Sometimes  a  clear  pattern  unexplalnable 
en  grounds  other  than  race,  emerges  from 
the  effect  of  the  Slate  action  even  when 
the  governing  legislation  appears  neutral  on 
Its  face 

Unlike  the  "effects  "  test,  however,  the 
fart  of  disparate  Impact  Is  not  neces- 
sarily dispositive,  nor  does  It  necessarily 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  respond- 
ent Under  the  Intent  test,  large  dis- 
parities In  Impact  are  not  necessarily 
indicative  that  some  action  was  moti- 
vated by  unlawful  discrimination,  but 
neither  are  small  disparities  necessarily 
Indicative  that  an  action  was  not  so 
motivated 

In  Resident  Advisory  Board  v  Rizzo 
564  F  2d  126  <3rd  Cir  1977'  the  Court 
again  listed  factors  that  could  be  evalu- 
ated bv  courts  attempting  to  uncover 
discriminatory  Intent  under  title  VTII 
Among  the  ai^propriate  considerations 
were  First,  the  discriminatory  Impact 
of  the  pollcv  or  practice;  second,  the  his- 
torical background:  third  the  secuence 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  challenged 
decisions,  fourth,  departures  from  nor- 
mal procedural  sequences,  fifth,  depar- 
tures from  normal  substantive  criteria, 
and  sixth,  the  legislative  or  administra- 
tive history  of  the  challenged  decisions 
In  Columbus  Board  of  Education  v 
Pemck.  —  US  —  11979',  the  Supreme 
Court  added  that  another  highly  rele- 
vant factor  Is  whether  the  defendant 
adhered  to  the  challenged  pollcv  with 
■full  knowledge  of  Its  predictable 
effects" 

Under  the  intent  test.  In  other  words, 
proof  of  discriminatory  Intent  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  cumulation  of 
whatever  direct  or  cIrcumstantItU  evi- 
dence Is  available  to  the  courts  It  should 
be  emphasised  al.so  that  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  test  be  satisfied  by 
demonstrating  that  the  racially  Invidi- 
ous  purpose   was   the   only   motivating 
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purpose.  Once  any  discriminatory  pur- 
pose has  been  demonstrated,  even  where 
alternative  and  legitimate  purposes 
might  also  have  existed,  the  burden  is 
shifted  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that 
the  same  decision  would  have  resulted 
even  absent  an  impermissible  motive, 
Arlington  Heights  429  US,  252.  265-6. 
270  '  1977  I  :  Mount  Healthy  City  Board 
of  Education  v.  Dole  429  U.S.  274,  284 
.1977). 

Despite  some  of  the  more  alarmist 
cries,  the  employment  of  the  intent  test 
is  not  likely  to  result  in  different  ver- 
dicts in  very  many  title  VIII  cases.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  even  those  circuit 
courts  that  have  been  most  receptive 
to  the  "efTects'  test  have  indicated  that 
the  defendants  before  them  would  have 
been  found  in  violation  of  title  VIII 
regardless  of  what  test  for  discrimina- 
tion had  been  used.  In  U.S.  v.  City  of 
Parma  7  EOH  RPT  15.896  (DC,  ND, 
Ohio  19801,  for  example,  the  Court  con- 
cluded by  holding 

Regardless  of  whether  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory intent  or  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory e  ects  standard  is  employed,  Parma 
has  violated  sections  804(ai  and  817  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act   At  page  15.939 

As  I  have  looked  through  the  cases 
myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  courts 
would  have  had  a  particularly  difficult 
time  finding  against  most  of  the  com- 
munities on  the  basis  of  either  an  "ef- 
fects"  standard  or  an  Intent  standard. 

What  my  primary  concern  is.  is  not 
that  the  "effects"  standard  has  been 
employed  in  an  abusive  manner  In  the 
past,  although  I  believe  that  this  Is 
clearly  true  in  a  number  of  Instances. 
Rather.  I  am  concerned,  first,  about 
the  fact  that,  from  a  standpoint  of 
equity  and  due  process.  Federal  prosecu- 
tors should  have  to  demonstrate  some 
malevolent  o'-  wrongful  purpose  before 
they  succeed  In  Imposing  the  sanctions 
of  S  506  or  any  other  civil  rights  act. 

Second.  I  am  concerned  that,  once  we 
accept  the  fundamental  premises  of  the 
effects  "  test,  there  is  absolutely  no  prin- 
cipaled  stopping  point  at  which  w"e  can 
say  that  discrimination  has  truly  been 
ferretted  out  of  existence,  short  of  ab- 
solute numerical  equality.  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  the  potential  for 
social  engineering  and  Federal  interfer- 
ence that  the  "effects'  test  may  carry  In 
the  hands  of  Federal  administrators  who 
might  wish  to  Impose  their  own  notions 
of  the  .social  good  upon  the  Nation. 

It  IS  also  worth  emphasizing  that  the 
use  of  the  "effects"  test  by  HUD  and  the 
Justice  Department  has  not  merely  been 
a  device  for  shifting  the  burden  of  com- 
ing forward  with  evidence  In  housing 
discrimination  cases.  I  might  add.  how- 
ever, that  I  would  personally  find  even 
this  objectionable  by  seeming  to  raise  the 
presumption  that  zoning  or  land-use 
practices  are  commonly  discriminatory 
and  that  a  prima  facie  case  can  be  made 
out  simply  through  a  demonstration  of 
disparate  Impact. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  if  credence  is 
given  to  the  "effects"  test  approach  to 
discrimination,  most.  If  not  all,  forms  of 
zoning  would  be  susceptible  to  attack. 
Most.  If  not  all.  commonly  employed 
zonmg  practices  Impact  in  a  disparate 


manner  upon  various  income  groups, 
while  members  of  racial  and  other  mi- 
nority groups  tend  frequently  to  be  rep- 
resented unequally  among  various  in- 
come groups. 

It  is  unacceptable  policy,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  place  even  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  upon  communities  on  the  basis 
of  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they 
have  acted  or  omitted  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  some  facially  neutral  zoning 
or  land-use  practice. 

The  "effects"  test,  however,  has  devel- 
oped into  something  more  than  even  this. 
It  has  commonly  been  used  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  defendants,  re- 
quiring them  either  to  prove  the  fact  of 
nondiscrimination — often  an  extremely 
d.fflcult  proposition,  as  Is  the  proof  o: 
most  negatives — or  the  fact  that  a  legiti- 
mate business  or  public  ngllcy  purpose 
lay  behind  the  action  and  ftiat  no  alter- 
native actions  could  have  been  taken 
that  would  have  achieved  smllar  busi- 
ness or  public  policy  purposes. 

In  other  instances,  the  test  has  devel- 
oped Into  a  per  se  proposition  in  which 
proof  of  a  discriminatory  effect  suffices 
to  establish  a  valid  title  VIII  claim  In 
United  States  vs.  Mitchell  580  F.  2d  789 
'5th  Clr.  1978',  for  example,  the  court 
focused  exclusively  upon  the  discrimina- 
tory effect,  applying  it  in  a  conclusory 
manner  The  fifth  circuit  noted,  "statis- 
tics, although  not  dispositive  have  a  crit- 
ical if  not  decisive  significance". 

Ordinarily,  a  plaintiff  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion— much  less  the  prosecution  in  a 
criminal  action — must  produce  evidence 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  trier  of  fact 
that  the  respondent's  conduct  was  in 
violation  of  some  provision  of  the  law. 
The  main  exceptions  to  the  procedure 
fall  within  several  categories,  none  of 
which  seem  particularly  relevant  here. 

One  exception  Is  where  the  party  as- 
serting the  less  likely  or  less  reasonable 
proposition  is  required  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proof  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
presume  In  title  'Vin  that  facially  neu- 
tral zoning  or  land-use  laws  are  more 
often  discriminatory,  in  an  illegal  sense, 
than  not,  th's  serves  as  no  iustiflcation 
for  shifting  the  burden  to  the  defendant. 
Another  exception  occasionally  may 
arise  when  one  party  has  snecial  access 
to  information  bearing  UF>on  the  case. 
A  genuinely  nondiscriminating  public  or 
private  should  have  little.  If  no,  informa- 
tion in  possession  that  would  provide  ex- 
culpating evidence.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  a  discriminating 
party  would  not  also  be  able  to  produce 
documentary  material  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  innocent  party. 

Mr  President.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  circulated 
a  letter  in  which  they  accuse  proponents 
of  the  intent  amendment  of  "totally  ig- 
noring the  actual  content  of  the  bill." 
Let  me  read  several  excerpts  from  this 
letter  into  the  Record  and  br'eflv  re- 
spond to  them.  I  believe  that  it  is  HUB 
and  the  proponents  of  S.  506.  as  presently 
written,  who  are  attempting  to  obscure 
the  actual  issues  involved  here. 

HUD'S  letter  starts  by  stat'ng: 

Opponents  have  claimed  that  8  506  gives 
HUD  new  authority  to  impose  land-use  con- 


trols and  prescribe  the  composition  of  vari- 
ous neighborhoods  Neither  the  Senate  ver- 
sion nor  the  House  version  of  ihe  Pair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  purports  to  aJter  ex- 
isting law  with  regard  to  land-use  matters, 
except  for  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  use  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  as  a  baae  for 
atiaclting  minimum  lot  size  requirements 
without  a  showing  of  Intent  In  addition, 
both  bills  would  require  all  land-use  or  zon- 
ing cases  to  be  heard  by  courts  rather  than 
administrative  law  Judges 

Let  me  make  several  brief  points  on 
these  claims  by  the  Department.  First. 
it  is  the  contention  of  opponents  of  the 
"effects"  test  that  S.  506  accords  new- 
authority  to  HUD  because  It  expressly 
adopts  the  "effects"  test  as  a  permissi- 
ble standard  for  uncovering  discrimina- 
tion. Despite  what  HUD  believes,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  this  test  is  "exist- 
ing law  '  with  regard  to  land-use  mat- 
ters. Even  if  it  were.  It  is  clear  that  HUD 
has  exercised  uncommon  caution  in  the 
application  of  this  test  only  because  it 
has  never  before  earned  congressional 
imprimatur.  S.  506  would  remove  these 
remaining  inhibitions.  To  the  extent 
that  the  "effects  '  test  is  not  now  law, 
and  to  the  extent  that  S.  506  would  make 
It  law.  yes.  HUD  would  be  given  new  au- 
thority to  involve  itself  m  local  zoning 
and  land-use  affairs. 

The  requirement  of  proof  of  intent 
with  regard  to  minimum  lot  size  regula- 
tions simply  strengthens  the  implication 
that  other  zoning  or  land-use  practices 
do  not  require  a  similar  standard  of 
proof.  The  amendment  is  salutory,  but 
was  ado'^ted  only  alter  a  more  compre- 
hensive zoning  and  land-use  amendment 
was  rejected  in  committee.  There  is  no 
basis  for  making  a  rational  distinction 
between  minimum  lot  size  zoning  prac- 
tices and  any  other  zoning  practice  This 
amendment  was  adopted  over  HUD's  ob- 
jection. 

Finally,  HUD's  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  land-use  and  zoning  matters  w"ould 
be  heard  by  courts,  rather  than  ALJ's,  is 
not  particularly  relevant.  Such  matters 
have  always  been  heard  in  this  forum, 
since  the  ALJ  procedure  is  only  being 
created  in  S.  506.  The  concern  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  effects  test  is  not  the  pro- 
cedural one  of  which  forum  these  cases 
are  heard  in,  but  rather  the  substantive 
one  of  which  legal  standard  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  whatever  the  forum  is  HUD  sup- 
ported keeping  these  cases  before  ALJ's 

HUD  continues  in  its  letter; 
The  efforts  which  have  made  to  destroy  the 
so-called  effects  test  in  fair  housing  cases  are. 
again,  not  directed  at  the  content  of  S  506, 
but  rather  are  attempts  to  pull  back  from 
established  case  law  The  effects  test  that 
opponents  regard  with  such  suspicion  is  em- 
phatically not  the  mechanically-applied  rule 
that  the  committee  report's  minority  views 
implies,  wherein  any  showing  that  a  racial 
group  Is  not  proportionately  represented  leads 
10  instant  retribution  by  the  courts. 

Again,  there  is  sharp  disagreement  on 
what  is  established  case  law.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  whatever  is  estab- 
lished case  law.  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  prevent  this  or  any  other  Congress 
from  altering  the  language  of  title  VIII 
and  altering  established  case  law. 

It  is  not  simply  the  manner  In  which 
the  "effects"  test  has  been  applied  by 
the  courts  that  is  of  concern    It  is  also 
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the  manner  In  which  It  haa  been  applied 
by  HUD  and  la  capable  of  being  used  in 
an  abusive  and  harassing  manner  The 
test  has  been  applied  In  a  manner  in 
which  statistics  are  paramount  and  in 
which  discriminatory  motivations  are  Ir- 
relevant. Whether  or  not  this  is  a  ■me- 
chanical" test  depends  upon  ones  per- 
spective. Moet  importantly,  opponents 
may  wonder  what  protections  are  built 
into  the  'effects"  te.st  that  would  Insure 
that  It  Is  not.  In  the  future,  used  In  a 
"mechanical"  manner  I  note  with  inter- 
est the  recent  comments,  In  the  context 
of  affirmative  action  hiring  policies,  by 
Mr  Donald  Elisburg.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor — 

The  Labor  Department  s  long-held  position 
Is  that  the  outreach  oblliKBtlon  begins  when 
the  percentage  of  minorities  and  women  em- 
ployed In  a  Job  is  lea.s  than  their  availability 
In  the  labor  force  The  employers  poMtlon 
was.  m  effect,  mat  this  obligation  should 
t>egUi  only  when  the  disparity  between  the 
availability  of  these  groups  In  the  labor  force 
and  their  employment  by  the  employer  was 
so  great  that  a  statistical  caae  could  be  made 
that  Firestone  was  engaging  In  actual  dis- 
crimination 

That  l.s  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
July  31,  1980 

So  much  for  the  notion  that  there  i."^ 
some  hidden  guarantee  that  tests  for 
"discrimination"  of  these  kinds  will  not 
be  employed  In  a  "mechanical"  manner 

HUD  goes  on  to  say 

Aa  applied  the  effects  test  Is  a  balancing 
procesa  under  which  courts  have  analysed 
evidence  of  both  invidious  purpose  and  dis- 
proportionate racial  Impact  When  the  test 
Is  applied,  a  court  accepts  the  assumption 
that  In  some  cases  racial  discrimination  may 
be  determined  by  procif  of  raciallv  disparate 
effect  — but  only  In  clrcvimstances  where  a 
defendant  falls  to  show  adequate  nonraclal 
Justification  for  his  or  her  actions  Dispro- 
portionate racial  Impact  alone,  without  re- 
gard to  Jvistlflcatlon  the  kind  of  effects  test 
that  the  mlnorltv  views  describes  is  Inade- 
quate to  establish  a  ca.se  uf  discrimination 
In  any  circuit 

HUD  Is  more  rloselv  describing  the 
Intent  test  here  than  the  "effects"  test 
It  Is  only  the  former  which  welgh.s  and 
balances  both  "indlvidious  purpose"  and 
"dlsproportlorate  Impact  "  As  I  have 
noted  earlier,  there  are  variations  of  the 
"effects"  test — this  Is  one  of  its  difTlcul- 
tles,  since  no  one  knows  precisely  which 
"effects"  test  HUD  or  the  courts  will 
adopt  In  a  given  Instance  In  fome  in- 
stances, the  test  shifts  the  burden  of  com- 
ing forward  and  producing  evidence  In 
some  Instances.  It  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  respondents  And  in  some 
instances,  despite  HUD's  claim  It  reore- 
senfs  a  per  se  violation,  United  States  v 
Mitchell.  580  P,  2d  789  '5th  Cir  1978' 
Each  of  these  results  offends  this  Sen- 
ator'.s  sense  of  eaulty  and  due  process 

HUD  proceeds  to  say 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  noted  the  dlffl- 
culty  I  particularly  In  zoning  and  land-use 
dlsDutes)  of  esiabllshlne  convincing  proof  of 
Intent  to  discriminate  Discriminators  seldom 
are  so  foolish  as  to  take  overt  action  Indicat- 
ing such  Intent  A  zoning  board  or  cltv  coun- 
cil pressured  by  raclallv-based  resistance  to 
construction  of  an  Integrated  housing  proj- 
ect win  seldom  If  ever  take  action  which  Is 
openly  responsive  to  racial  opposition  It  will 
be  traffic  orobiems  or  sewer  service  or  over- 
crowding In  the  schools  which  will  go  on  the 
record    as   a   basis   for   rejecting   the   project 


In  some  cases  such  Justlflcatlcns  may  be 
valid  and  m  others  ihev  may  not  The  cDurts 
wisely  have  recognized  that  doing  Justice  Is 
mor^  compllrated  than  reading  the  minutes 
of  a  council  meeting  or  trying  to  ioolt  Into 
the  minds  t  f  voting   members 

As  has  been  emphasized  by  virtually 
every  court  and  commentator  who  has 
spoken  approvingly  of  the  Intent  test, 
there  Is  absolutely  no  need  to  establish 
"overt  actions"  indicating  intent  Courts 
may  consider  the  totality  of  the  evidence 
available  to  them.  Including  whatever 
circumstantial  evidence  exists  This 
would  include  evidence  of  disparate  im- 
pact or  effect.  The  need  to  prove  some 
manner  of  intent  or  purpose  Is  a  common 
need  in  both  our  criminal  and  civil  sys- 
tems of  justice  It  1;  far  from  an  Insur- 
mountable problem  What  HUD  seems  to 
be  saying  Is  that  because  it  is  sometimes 
d  fflcult  to  prove  Intent,  we  will  make 
sure  that  intent  becomes  an  irrelevant 
i.ssue  What  precisely  are  the  standards 
that  HUD  would  use  in  determining  in 
which  cases  "trafflc  problems"  or  ".sewer 
service"  is  a  valid  justification  for  .«ome 
zoning  a-tlon  ard  In  whch  cas?s  it  is 
not  a  valid  justification'  What  precisely 
are  Its  criteria''  Finally,  as  confident  as 
I  am  in  th»  integrity  and  wisdom  of  our 
Federal  judiciary.  I  would  far  prefer  that 
t^ey  interpreted  the  law  than  that  they 
did  'Justice  ■  in  determining  whose  school 
overcrowding  problems  were  real  and 
whose  were  not 

HUD  then  states 

Preservation  of  this  rational  thoughtfvil 
mode  of  .>nalyzlng  evidence  Is  Imperative  to 
the  succesa  of  civil  rlgh's  law  enforcement 
The  proof  of  intent  '  test  proposed  by  op- 
ponents of  S  506  will  be  (ifTered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  as  an  amendment  to  S  50fl  If 
succesaful,  such  an  amendment  would  re- 
pudiate the  Judlclarv  s  carefully-balanced 
standard  of  proof  developed  over  the  past 
two  decades 

Once  again,  there  Is  disagreement  over 
what  the  "proof  of  intent"  amendment 
would  "repudiate "  Even  among  those 
circuits  which  have  countenanced  the 
"effects  "  test,  there  is  no  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  te.st  either  with 
respect  to  the  initial  showng  requ'red 
by  the  Government  the  effect  of  making 
that  showing,  and  the  means  for  over- 
coming that  showing  There  is  no  "care- 
fullv-balanced"  standard  of  proof  The 
onlv  clearly  articulable  and  comprehen- 
sible test  for  discrimination  that  exists 
today  is  one  that  has  been  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  would  be  stated 
by  99  out  of  every  100  people  on  the 
street — the  intent  test  It  is  ironic  that 
HUD  should  be  detailing  what  is  im- 
nerative  "  to  the  success  of  "civil  rights 
law  enforcement"  when  it  is  th's  same 
agency  that  has  been  blamed  by  the  U  S 
Civil  Rights  Commission  as  being  the 
major  reason  why  present  fair  hous'ng 
laws  are  not  being  enforced  effectively 
It  is  not  "Imperative  ■  to  the  success  of 
this  movement  ever  that  the  civil  rights 
of  persons  accused  of  title  VIII  viola- 
tions be  treated  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner 

Finally.  HUD  sUtes 

Ooponenta  of  the  bill  have  further  tried 
to  confu.se  the  ls»\ie  and  divert  attention 
away  from  the  language  of  the  leiflslaflon 
by  referencing  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making,  pubilahed   In   the   Federal    Register 


In  February  1980,  Indicating  HtJD'a  Inten- 
tlona  to  promulgate  regulations  Involving 
unlawful  zoning  and  iand-uae  practices 
Under  existing  law,  HUD  Is  required  to  ac- 
cept and  investigate  complaints  alleging  vio- 
lations of  the  prohibitions  against  discrlml 
nation  In  Title  VIII  HUD  does  not  In- 

tend through  publication  of  a  regulation  or 
any  other  action  to  Infringe  on  local  con- 
trol of  zoning  and  land-use  matters  but 
rather  would  enunciate  the  standard  that 
HVD  will  use  In  determining  whether  a  vio- 
lation of  title  VIII  has  occurred 

I  am  not  sure  how  It  "confuses  "  the 
issue  to  highlight  HUD's  Intent  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  concerning  the 
"tests"  to  be  used  by  HUD  in  determin- 
ing when  to  pursue  title  "VIII  complaints 
This  is  precisely  the  Issue  Involved 
here— should  HUD  be  able  to  promul- 
gate regulations  that  would  adopt  any 
■  test '"  for  uncovering  discrimination 
other  than  an  Intent  test?  Are  there 
alternative  "tests,"  any  of  which  is  per- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  title 
V'lII  in  identifying  prohibited  practices' 
HUD's  propased  regulations  '  Febru- 
ary 25,  1980'  are  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  it  will 
establLsh  its  litigative  priorities,  but  are 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
standards  for  identifying  what  consti- 
tutes discrimination.  This  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  the    "proof  of  Intent  "  Issue 

No  one  disputes  HUD's  present  rule- 
making authority  Nor  does  anyone  dis- 
pute that  HUD  has  employed  the  "ef- 
fects "  test  in  the  past  and  would  like  to 
InsMtutionalize  such  employment  in  the 
future  through  formal  rules.  The  only 
dispute  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the 
"effects  "  test  has  ever  been  within 
HUDs  authority  That  is  the  Issue  In- 
volved in  S   506 

I  am  adamantly  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  the  area 
of  housing  opportunities  I  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  objectives  of  the 
pending  bill  ever  since  it  came  before 
the  Constitution  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  sit  I  am  just  as  adamantly  op- 
posed, however  to  the  sort  of  Federal 
social  engineering  policies  that  will  be 
encouraged  by  congressional  acquies- 
cence In  the  use  of  this  amazing  test  for 
"dLscrlminatlon  "  In  both  of  these  posi- 
tions, I  believe  that  I.  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  "effects  "  test  are  faithfully 
reflecting  the  views  of  a  large  majority 
of  tne  Citizenry  of  this  country,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  hand- 
icap, or  national  origin, 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  dated  September 
10  1980,  regarding  S  506  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1980  which  I 
shall  read  Into  the  Recokd  at  this  time. 

Dear  ScNAiria  This  is  to  advise  you  ''f  the 
strong  support  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  iNACoi  for  S  506  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1980,  which  will  t* 
considered  by  the  Senate  shortly  This  long- 
overdue  legislation  provides  for  effective  en- 
forcement In  an  expeditious  and  less  costly 
manner,    of    the    Nation's    fair    housing    law 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  bill,  NACo 
also  stronely  supports  an  amendment  to  t>e 
otTered  by  Senator  Orrln  Hatch  which  would 
require  that  a  complainant  alleging  discrim- 
ination in  local  government  zoning  actions 
or  land  use  practices  prove  Intent  to  discrim- 
inate This  amendment  seeks  to  clarify  • 
number  of  conflicting  court  decisions   some 
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of   which   have   relied   on   an    "Intent"   test 
whUe  others  have  relied  on  an   "eflecis"  test. 

We  believe  very  strongiy  that  as  a  mailer 
of  public  policy,  the  official  actions  of  local 
elected  officials  must  be  presumed  to  be 
non-dl»crlmlnatory  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Thus,  the  burden  of 
proving  discrimination  would  rest  on  the 
complainant  rather  than  on  local  officials 
proving  they  did  not 

While  the  use  of  the  Intent  test  may  place 
a  greater  burden  on  the  complainant,  to  do 
otherwise  might  well  result  in  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  local  elected  officials 
to  perform  their  duties  Since  the  quesUon 
of  whether  discrimination  has  occurred  Is 
often  a  close  one.  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  afford  these  offlclaU  protection  from 
nuslance  sulu  some  of  which  subject  them 
to  personal  llabUiiy,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  protection  to  the  protected  classes 
under  the  Act  from  Instances  of  true  dis- 
crimination 

We  note  that  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  a 
minimum  lot  size  requirement  for  residences 
unless  such  a  requirement  Is  imposed  with 
intent  to  discriminate  While  we  of  course 
support  this,  we  urge  that  It  be  extended  to 
cover  all  other  land  use  practices  or  zoning 
actions  such  as  the  location  of  or  other  re- 
strictions on  mulll-famlly  housing 

We  strongly  urge  you  to   vote   in   favor  of 
the  Hatch  amendment 
Sincerely, 

BERNAKO  F    Hn-LENLCND, 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  National 
Apartment  Association  dated  September 
16,  1980 

National  Apartmint  Association. 

Wasfitngton.  D  C  ,  September  16,  1980. 
Hon  Orsin  O   Hatch, 
Was>]tngton.  D  C 

DtAR  Senator  Hatch  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Apartment  Association,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  three  amendments  to  S  606,  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980,  de- 
scribed below  The  National  Apartment  As- 
sociation policy  statement  has  long  sup- 
ported the  principal  of  eliminating  discrim- 
ination m  housing  based  on  race  color,  reli- 
gion fex,  or  national  origin  However,  we  feel 
that  S  5C6  Is  an  unnecessary  expansion  of 
HUD  authority  These  three  amendments  will 
ameliorate  the  harshness  of  this  legislation  If 
Is  should  be  passed 

We  .support  an  amendment  to  be  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Orrln  Hatch  which  will 
clarify  the  existing  law  by  providing  that 
landlords  would  only  be  In  violation  of  the 
fair  housing  laws  If  particular  rental  policies 
have  the  intent  to  discriminate  Some  courts 
presently  use  the  "  effects'"  test,  finding  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fair  housing  laws  If  the  effect 
of  a  rental  policy  has  a  disproportionate  Im- 
pact on  the  protected  class  of  individuals  as 
defined  in  the  fair  housing  laws  However 
there  are  many  legitimate  rental  policies  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  discrimination 
which  might  fall  the  ""effects"'  test  Income 
requirements,  credit  checks,  or  an  adult  only 
policy  are  legitimate  rental  policies  that 
might  fall  the  "efTects"  test 

We  also  support  an  amendment  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl  which 
would  transfer  enforcement  of  the  fair  hous- 
ing laws  away  from  administrative  law- 
Judges,  as  proposed  In  S  506,  back  to  the 
courts  as  under  existing  law  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an 
impartial  tribunal  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  a  Jury  trial  be  preserved  The  use  of 
an  administrative  law  Judge  as  an  enforce- 
ment method  would  deny  these  basic  rights 

I  cite  to  mv  colleagues  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  dated  September  15, 
1980,  ent.tled  "Equity  and  Housing." 

Eovity  and  HorsiNG 

Since  the  enactments  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation in  the  early   1960s,  federal  agencies 


have  greatly  distorted  the  original  concept  of 
equality  of  opportunity  With  support  from 
the  courts,  the  principle  of  affirmative  ac- 
iion  has  been  introduced  to  Justify  discrim- 
ination In  favor  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties in  recompense  for  discrimination  against 
their  forbears  Further  yet.  we  now  have  fed- 
eral agencies  pursuing  a  doctrine  that  turns 
equality  of  opportunity  entirely  on  its  ear 
in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  Utopian  miracle, 
equality  of  result  This  has  led  to  attempts 
at  social  engineering  that  are  the  antithesis 
of  the  freedoms  the  civil  rights  movement 
originally  sought  to  protect  And  there  Is 
every  evidence  they  produce  nothing  but  dis- 
content and  disorder 

The  Senate  has  a  chance  this  week  to  begin 
to  redress  the  balance  Senator  Orrln  Hatch — 
with  the  bicklng  of  Senators  Thurmond,  Lax- 
alt  and  Cochran— plans  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  Open  Housing  Act  of  1968 
to  clarify  what  constitutes  discrimination 
"because  of"  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin  His  intention  is  to  tell  federal  agen- 
cies that  they  have  no  authority  to  engineer 
the  structure  of  society:  their  Job,  rather,  is 
to  guard  against  Infringement  of  individual 
rights 

The  Open  Housing  Act  was  designed  to 
outlaw  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  and  to  provide  mechanisms  for 
enforcement  The  act.  along  with  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  unfairness  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination,  has  undoubt- 
edly reduced  the  level  of  Intentional  dis- 
crimination in  housing  Of  course  It  still  is 
true  that  blacks,  on  average,  are  less  able 
to  afford  higher  cost  housing  than  whites,  a 
problem  that  in  some  cases  may  reflect  con- 
tinuing barriers  to  Job  entry  or  advanceme:it 
but  has  little  If  anything  to  do  with  housing 
discrimination. 

Federal  officials,  however,  have  broadened 
their  attack  from  real  estate  sales  practices 
and  the  like  to  local  zoning  and  land-use 
laws  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment no  longer  accept  the  burden  o: 
proving  whether  a  community  has  a  discrim- 
inatory Intent  in  adopting  certain  zoning  or 
land-use  practices  Rather,  they  have  begun 
to  bring  suit  against  communities  because 
of  practices  which  have  the  effect  of  "under- 
representing""  minorities  within  neighbor- 
hoods 

Instead  of  prohibiting  Intentional  dl.scrlm- 
inatlon,  HUD  and  Justice  are  acting  to  pro- 
hibit any  action  that  doesn"t  affirmatively 
contribute  to  achieving  ""proportional""  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  in  a  community 
HUD's  procedure  is  to  use  statistics  If,  lor 
example,  a  suburban  community  has  a  lu 
percent  minority  population  while  the  fur- 
rounding  metropolitan  area  has  fi  20  percent 
minority  population,  that  community's  zon- 
ing practices  become  suspect  This  "effect 
test"  has  been  used  against  minimum  lot 
size  requirements  and  restrictions  on  multi- 
family  dwellings  In  order  to  achieve  the 
"proper  "  minority  ratio  for  that  community 

"To  use  any  other  test  for  discrimination 
than  an  Intent  test  is  to  invest  overwhelm- 
ing authority  In  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
utilize  their  own  notion  of  social  good  to 
restructure  communities  across  the  nation." 
states  the  minority  report  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Open  Housing  Act 

The  no' Ion  that  government  could  or  even 
should  ensure  equality  of  result  Is  fallacious 
and  dangerous  It  attacks  the  concepts  o; 
freedom  and  property  protection  embodied 
in  the  Constitution 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
legislators  who  enacted  the  1960s  clvU  rights 
bills  could  never  have  Intended  the  federal 
government  to  take  on  the  responsibility  to 
restructure  society  Their  clear  Intention  "was 
to  protect  minorities  from  dLscrlminatlon 
aimed  at  denying  them  their  Just  and  full 
constitutional  rights  The  further  we  stray 
away  from  that  concept  of  discrimination 
the  less  freedom  each  of  us  will  enjoy. 


(Mr.  JOHNSTON  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr,  HATCH.  In  the  Washington  Star 

dated  Sunday,  October  5,  1980,  entitled 

"Pair  Housing  Deficiencies,"  an  editorial 

makes  a  pretty  good  case  for  what  we 

have  been  chatting  about : 

Fair  Housing  Deficitncies 

It  18  Just  as  well  that  the  fair  housing 
proposal  did  not  come  up  in  the  Senate  in 
the  jumbled  days  before  the  election  recess. 
Better  to  leave  it  for  the  lame-duck  session 
in  November  when  two  as[>ects  also  con- 
tained in  the  House  version,  can  be  debated 
as  their  sensitivity  demands  And,  we  trust, 
be  modified. 

One  must  look  hard  to  find  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  strengthening  the  Open 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  That  law  was  largely  an 
exhortation,  relying  on  reconciliation  u  the 
primary  enforcement  mechamsm,  and  the 
r.»..i,s  ha  e  not  lieen  negligible  But  If  the 
law  has  not  been  toothless,  as  supporters  of 
the  new  proposal  maintain,  neither  does  It 
provide  effective  redress  for  persistent  dis- 
crimination 

The  new  fair  housing  proposal  would 
establish  a  special  corps  of  administrative 
law  Judges  to  hear  and  decide  complaints; 
they  could  levy  fines  of  up  to  tlCOOO  for 
violations  This  means  that  charges  of  dis- 
crimination would  be  prosecuted,  judged  and 
decided  within  the  executive  branch  rather 
than  the  Judicial. 

The  major  argument  in  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  Is  that  relief  through 
the  courts  has  not  been  sufficiently  rapid 
Expediency,  in  and  of  Itself,  Is  a  poor  legis- 
lative premise  To  negate  such  a  procedural 
flanking  maneuver.  Sen  Dennis  DeConcir.l 
R-Arlz.,  Is  offering  a  sensible  amendment  to 
Insure  due  process  and,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
celerate the  resolution  of  complaints  Ex- 
pedited hearings  would  be  held  appropri- 
ately before  Judicial  magistrates  This  would 
provide  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  compliance 
with  rules  of  evidence  and  procedures  and, 
far  from  least,  an  Independent  and  neutral 
judge 

Further  to  create  yet  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, when  an  appropriate  forum  for 
adjudication  already  exists,  amounts  to 
another  exercise  In  sialism 

That  brings  us  to  an  even  greater  defi- 
ciency in  the  House  bill  and  the  measure 
pending  In  the  Senate — a  mischievous  murk- 
iness  over  what  would  constitute  discrimi- 
nation "because  of"'  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
national  origin  or  physical  handicap  under 
Title  VIII  of  the  1968  law  Interpretation  of 
this  provision  will  significantly  determine 
the  leoeral  government "s  role  m  zoning  and 
land-use  decisions  of  local  communities 
where  contentions  of  housing  discrimination 
arise,  as  they  Increasingly  have  done 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  HUD  have 
adopted  a  test  for  determining  unlawful  dis- 
crimination that  "is  totally  Inconsistent 
with  the  Intent  "  of  the  1968  law,  argue  Sen- 
ators Thurmond  Hatch,  Laxalt  and  Coch- 
ran In  a  convincing  Judiciary  Committee 
minority  report  "Rather  than  accepting  the 
burden  of  proving  whether  or  not  a  commu- 
nity possesses  a  discriminatory  Intent  In 
adopting  a  zoning  or  land-use  practice  these 
agencies  have  begun  to  bring  suit  against 
communities  on  the  basis  of  practices  that 
have  the  discriminatory  effect  of  "under- 
representatlon"  of  minorities  within  neigh- 
borhoods or  communities." 

An  "effect"  of  discrimination  Is  an  elu- 
sive interpretive  basis  The  Implications 
could  extend  even  to  ""economic  status.'"  it 
.-ray  be  more  difficult  to  establish  Intent  to 
discriminate — thorgh  not  nearly  so  difficult 
as  supporters  of  the  ""effects  test""  contend 
Circumstantial  evidence  can  establish  legal 
intent. 

But  "that  prosecutions  would  be  made 
more  or  less  difficult  Is  not  near'.y  as  rele- 
vant a  point  as  are  considerations  of  equity, 
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due  process,  and  congresalonal  purpo««,"  the 
minority  report  rorrectly  kuerts  Senator 
Hatch  Intends  to  offer  two  remedial  amend- 
ments one  addressing  policy  Issues  iuch  as 
zoning  and  the  other  targeted  to  alleged  vio- 
lations tiy  anartment  owners  and  homesellers 
The  DeConclnl  and  Hatch  modlrtcatlons, 
we  belie\e  are  vital  While  It  Is  desirable 
to  strengthen  the  Open  Housing  Act,  It  Is 
Imperative  th»'  the  means  to  that  end  do 
not  themselves  do  violence  to  fundamental 
principles  of  equity 

Columnist  Joseph  Sobran  had  this  to 
say: 

Soon-  maybe  next  week — the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  Fair  Housing  Act  that  squeaked 
through  the  House  this  summer  by  one  vote 
iSpeaVer  Tip  ONelU'sl  The  apparent  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  a  pet  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration Is  to  continue  the  holy  war  on  racMm 
Its  actual  result  will  be  to  beef  up  the  fed- 
eral government  8  power  to  And  people  guilty 
of  breaking  laws  they  dldn'»  break 

That  act  will  face  a  challenge  in  the  form 
of  an  Amendment  to  he  proposed  by  Utah 
Republican  Orrln  Hatch  Put  b'lefly.  Hatch 
wants  to  keep  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
prosecutor  not  the  defendant  In  clvi:  rights 
cases  That  Is  after  all.  part  of  the  esgeiue 
of  civil  rights. 

TTie  Fair  Housing  Act  Is  a  toucher  version 
of  the  Open  Housing  Act  of  1988  In  enforc- 
ing the  1968  law  the  Department  i>f  Hous- 
ing and  Urbm  Development  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  recently  adopted  tests 
for  de'ectlne  discrimination  that  are  not 
onlv  shoddv  but  also  as  Hatch  points  out 
violate  the  Intent  of  those  who  passed  the 
law  yj  vears  ago 

Rather  than  And  proof  of  discriminatory 
motives.  HUD  and  Justice  have  taken  to 
sulnij  communities  on  t^'e  baa's  of  racial 
patterns  of  reslden  e  lh\t  show  "under- 
representatlcn  ■  of  mli'orlfles  T>'ev  ha'-e 
brou-»ht  actions  charitlnrf  oommiinlfles  with 
vlolatlnif  the  law  slmplv  for  passing  mini- 
mum lot  sUe  reoulrenienfs  restrictions  on 
multi-family  dwellings  and  restrictions  on 
uroup  homes  in  residetitlal  neighborhoods 
There  are.  to  be  sure  interesting  libertarian 
arguments  against  such  lo?al  restrictions  of 
property  rUhls.  but  If  vou  think  the  federal 
government  Is  actuited  by  llberUrlan  phi- 
losophy, you  niu.st  be  Rip  Van  Winkle 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  ruled,  in  constitutional  rather 
than  merely  statutory  cases  that  statistical 
proportions  don't  suffice  as  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory Intent  or  constitute  actual  dis- 
crimination This  ha«n  t  noticeably  lessened 
the  bureaucratic  drive  for  power  which  finds 
It  convenient  to  make  Americans  suspects 
en  maase  whenever  they  fall  to  migrate  and 
settle  down  In  accordance  with  the  pipe 
dreams   of   social    engineer?! 

There  Is  deeper  Irony  Santayana  defined  s 
fanatic  as  one  who  redoubles  his  efforts 
when  he  h.»s  forgotten  his  reasons  By  that 
standard,  the  federal  government  Is  keeping 
a  lot  of  fanatics  on  the  payroll  The  original 
motive  of  clvi;  rUh's  legislation  wa.s  to 
produ-e  a  color-blind  society  Instead  we 
have  a  highly  color-conscious  fven  a  color- 
obsessed,  society  in  wMch  we  have  re-'re-wd 
from  the  civilized  position  that  vou  mustn't 
harm  a  m»n  because  of  his  rare  to  the  dubi- 
ous position  that  you  must  d<,  him  special 
favors   because  of   his   race 

We  hoped  back  around  1964  to  eliminate 
pat'erns  of  social  asvmmeirv  bv  eliminating 
individual  Injustice  The  hope  wan  noble 
but  naive  Today  we  are  governed  bv  people 
who  want  to  ellmlnite  social  asymmetry  bv 
committing  acts  of  injustice  The  Hnal  ironv 
IS  that  the  injustices  are  being  perpetrated 
by  the  government   it-self 

Racial  injustice  is  evil  because  primarily 
IS   represents   injustice   to   particular   people 


A  remedy  that  Inflicts  another  kind  of  In- 
justice by  dispensing  with  due  proce-s  hod 
the  presumption  of  innocence  can  hardly 
be  called  a  remedy  at  all  Especially  If  It 
aggrandizes  the  power  of  irresponsible  rulers 
The  Hatch  amendment  would  force  the 
►C'lvernmen*  to  show  an  actual  Intent  or 
purpose  to  dls.-rlmlnaie  behind  local  land- 
use  and  zoning  pra,~tlces  If  adopted,  that 
will  mitigate  the  harm  of  the  Fair  HoiLslng 
Act  We  would  probibly  be  better  off  without 
either  the  Act  or  Hatch  s  amendment  or 
Indeed  the  whole  twdy  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  have  put  our  nvitlves  under 
federal  sTutlnv  But  that  s  another  »tor> . 
for  a  better  dav 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  National 
Review,  it  states 

Inaumiksiblf   EvinrNct 

Jamej  Dlnnan  an  education  professor  in 
Georgia,  has  gone  lo  Jail  He  refuses  to  tell  a 
court  how  he  voted  lu  the  tenure  case  of  a 
young  woman  in  his  department  6he  has 
brought  sun  I  with  the  help  of  the  National 
Education  Association  i  on  ground*  of  sex 
dl.scrunlnaiion  TTUs  mean:^  dredging  up  not 
onlv  faces  hut  niotl.es  and  Dlnnan  contends 
that  the  court  s  Inquiry  violates  academic 
freedom  He  Is  now  serving  three  months 
for  contempt  of  court  ih©  appeared  at  the 
Jail  In  ai-ademlc  robes  i.  and  may  wind  up 
doing  18  more  months 

The  plaintiff  »  lawyer  contends  that  unless 
such  inquiries  can  be  made,  the  right  not 
to  suffer  discrimination  by  sex  cant  be  prac- 
tically enforced  But  In  every  sort  of  litiga- 
tion or  prosecution  there  are  forms  of  Inad- 
missible evidence  and  limits  on  how  one  may 
gather  It. 

Dlnnan.  on  the  other  hand  makes  two 
claims  One  Is  that  his  conscience  Is  under 
attack  But  a  vote  affecting  another  per- 
sons livelihood  Isn  t  exactly  a  matter  be- 
tween the  voter  and  Ood  Dlnnan  was  acting 
In  an  official  capacity  and  It  is  reasonable  to 
Insist  that  he  be  accountable  to  someone 

But  who''  He  Is  on  stronger  ground  when 
he  argues  that  what  Is  at  stake  Is  "the  In- 
tejtrlty  of  the  system  '  Any  Institution  that 
wants  to  remain  free  has  to  be  trusted  by 
society  at  large  to  make  Its  own  discretionary 
decisions  A  dubious  feature  of  most  civil 
rights  laws  Is  that  they  make  people  respon- 
sible to  the  state  not  so  much  for  overt  acts 
as  for  the  motives  and  reasons  t)ehlnd  thoae 
acts— and  the  federal  bureaucracy  has  been 
moving  systematically  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  tin  defendants  The  Jvistlce  Depart- 
ment s  willingness  to  use  residential  patterns 
as  actionable  evidence  of  racial  dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  Is  a  recent  case  In  point 

As  long  as  we  have  such  laws — and  we  axe 
clearly  stuck  with  them  for  quite  a  while — 
It  Is  Important  that  we  formulate  appropri- 
ate rules  of  evidence  for  their  enforcement 
And  a  key  consideration  In  any  such  rulea 
must  be  lo  keep  the  bvirden  of  proof  on  the 
prosecution— no*  only  in  Justice  to  the  de- 
fendant, but  to  prevent  the  wholesale  satel- 
Uzallon  of  Icx-aJ  and  private  Institutions  by 
the  Federal  Oovernmenl  In  the  absence  of 
a  sound  code  universities  will  continue  to  be 
bullied  by  !of>se  accusations  and  ea^er 
bureaucrats 

I  received  letters  from  a  large  number 
of  mavors  in  the  country,  but  one  I  would 
particularly  like  to  refer  lo  Is  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Pete  Wilson,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  select  list  of 
ina-  ors  and  local  officials  who  endorsed 
the  DeConclru  amendment  to  S  506.  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  of   1980 

The  select  list  of  mayors  and  local  offi- 
cials who  endorse  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment to  S  506  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ment-s  of  1980   are  as  follows 


The  Honorable  Lewis  Murphy,  Mayor  of 
Tucson.  Arizona; 

The  Honorable  Heman  P»dlll«,  Mayor  of 
Saji  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Honorable  Margaret  Hance.  Mayor  o( 
Phoenix.  Arizona; 

1  he  Honorable  John  F  Sammons  Jr 
Mayor  of  Temple.  Texas. 

The  Honorable  Don  Erlckson.  Mayor  of 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

The  Honorable  Donald  L  Welnhold  Jr 
Mayor  of  Salisbury.  North  Carolina 

The  Honorable  Caj-I  Langford.  Mavor  ol 
Orlando   Florida. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  F  Olsen  Mayor  of 
Racine.  Wlsconaln, 

Mr  Dalton  Roberts.  County  Executive. 
Hamilton  County,  Tennessee, 

Plaiuilng  Commission.   Covin*.  California: 

.Mr  Norbert  Nuttleman.  Chairman  U 
Crosse  County  Zoning  and  Planning  Com- 
mission  t.a  Crosse  County,  Wisconsin 

Mr  Robert  Edwards.  Zoning  AdnUnlstra- 
;or   Woodford  County.  Illinois, 

Ihe  Honorable  William  McNlchols  Jr 
.Mayor  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Honorable  Edmond  J  Russ.  Mayor  of 
Oardena.  California; 

The  Honorable  George  Sullivan.  Mayor  of 
Anchorage    Alaska. 

The  Honorable  James  P  Deyo,  Mavor  of 
'V'uma.  Arizona 

The  Honorable  Burl  A  UnderhlU.  Mayor 
of  Ft   Myers  Florida. 

The  Honorable  Robert  L  Smith.  Mayor  of 
.Newton    Iowa. 

The  Honorable  Paul  A  Lenz.  Mayor  of 
Alton,  Illinois, 

The  Honorable  Joe  Saleeby,  Mayor  of  North 
Myrtle  Beach   So   Carolina, 

The  Honorable  Francis  8  Furey,  Mayor  of 
Valley  Stream,  New  York, 

The  Honorable  Era«tus  Corning,  II.  Mayor 
of  Albany   New  Tfork, 

Mr  James  N  McOord.  aty  Attorney.  Fay- 
oitevlUe.  Arkansas. 

Area  Planning  and  Zoning  Board  Adams 
County.  Nebraska; 

Mr  Donald  N  Johrvston  Countv  Adminis- 
trator Campbell  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Campbell  County,  Virginia, 

Mr  James  Record.  Chairman.  Madison 
County  Commission.  Madison  County  AJ»- 
bama.    and 

The  Hotiorable  John  Seymour.  Mayor  of 
Anaheim,  California 

The  letter  dated  September  16,  1980. 
from  Pete  Wilson,  Mayor,  city  of  San 
D  ego.  reads  as  follows: 

DrAa  S«NATO«  Hatch  The  Senate  will  be 
voting  shortly  on  S  506  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  of  1980  to  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  1968  law  against  housing  dis- 
crimination   We  support  this  objective 

However  as  Mayors  and  local  officials  we 
are  seriously  concerned  with  the  broad  ne* 
authority  which  S  506  appears  to  give  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  regulate  and  Investigate  zonlnK  and 
land  use  decisions  tax  asseasment  p<;)llcle& 
and  other  similar  local  community  issues 
normally  left  to  local  discretion 

HUD  was  not  given  this  power  when  the 
law  was  enacted  in  1968  Since  then,  no  court 
has  delegated  to  HUD  this  broad  authority 

S  506  however,  at  least  seems  to  imply 
new  responsibility  for  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  Inquire  Into  the  effects  and  motives  of 
lo;al  zoning  and  land  use  decisions  and  ac- 
cord! n«  to  Crongresslonal  Budget  Office  Re- 
poTlA  It  provides  12  new  lawyers  and  50  addi- 
tional investigators  to  carry  out  that  charge 

Proponent!*  f>f  S  606  would  have  you  t>e- 
neve  that  HUD  will  not  become  Involved  in 
local  land  use  matters  because  under  the 
so-called  Heflln  amendment  the  Secretary  W 
required  to  refer  zoning  or  land  use  esses  to 
the  Attorney  General  rather  than  to  the  Ad- 
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mlnlstrntlve  Law  Judge  for  hearing  But  the 
language  of  the  Heflln  amendment  does  not 
make  clear  that  the  Secretary  Is  without  au- 
thority to  regulate  and  Investigate  local  de- 
cisions such  as  zoning  and  land  use  ordi- 
nances, notwithstanding  the  requirement 
that  he  refer  such  charges  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  hearing  after  HUD  Investigation 
To  the  contrary,  HUD's  true  intentions  are 
expressed  in  the  Rule  It  proposed  In  the  no- 
tice (which  we  are  ancloslng)  In  the  Febru- 
ary 5  1980  Federal  Register  We  are,  frankly 
^ery  much  concerned  that  S  f06  may  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  upon  HUD  the  author- 
ity It  desirss  to  regulate  and  Investigate  local 
zoning  and  land  use  decisions 

Senator,  we  don't  l>elleve  HITD  should  have 
such  authority 

Further,  we  don't  l)elleve  HUD  should  ha-e 
suthor'.'y  to  Investigate  or  bring  complaints 
against  our  cities'  tax  assessment  policies, 
urban  renewal  efforts,  or  housing  or  residen- 
tial grow'h  management  plans  because  they 
doii't  fit  the  expectations  of  HUD's  social 
engineers 

As  we  read  the  Heflln  Amendment,  such 
matters  need  not  be  referred  for  hearing 
to  the  Attorney  General  If  they  are  not 
"de'ernilned  by  the  Secretary"  In  his  sole 
unappealable  discretion,  to  Involve  "any 
no^el  i.s.siie  of  law  or  fact  or  other  compli- 
cating factor  "  In  such  cases,  charges  pre- 
sumably would  be  heard  by  an  Administra- 
tive liw  Judge  under  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission, which  S    506  proposes  to  create 

We  need  your  help  to  accomplish  two 
objectives  when  S  606  comes  before  the 
Senate 

First,  the  Senate  should  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  In  S  506  that  HUD  has  no  power 
to  regulate  local  eonlng  and  land  use  mat- 
ters as  that  agency  proposed  on  February  5 
Second,  we  urge  your  support  for  tl>e 
amendment  by  Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl 
(D-Arlzona)  which  will  mandate  the  ex- 
pedited use  of  US.  Magistrates  within  the 
Federal  court  system.  In  place  of  the  new 
AdmUUstratlve  Law  Judge  Tribunal  pro- 
posed by  S.  506  as  It  has  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate 

The  DeConclnl  amendment  rejects  the 
notion  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  government  should  be  the  prose- 
cutor. Judge  and  Jury  all  at  the  same  time 
as  would  be  the  case  If  a  new  adniliilitra- 
tlve  court  Is  established 

Most  Importantly,  the  DeConclnl  amend- 
ment guarantees  that  HUD's  desire  to  in- 
trude In  local  government  will  be  tempered 
by  Judicial  reason 

We  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  alert 
you  to  these  significant  shortcomings  in 
otherwise  good  legislation.  With  the  two 
changes  we  recommend,  we  would  urge 
adoption  of  new  amendments  to  the  P^alr 
Housing  Act 

Sincerely, 

Pttk  Wilson. 
Ma]/OT.  City  0/  San  Dxego 

Smith  Hempstone,  In  an  article  in  the 
Richmond  News-Leader,  dated  Novem- 
ber 8,  1980,  entitled  'HUD  Steps  Up 
War  Against  Property  Rights,"  writes 
as  follows 

HUD  Sttps  Up  Wa«  Against  P«ope»tt  Rights 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Those  wonderful  people  who  over  the  past 
quarter-century   have  done  so  much  to  In- 
crease American  Industrial  productivity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  public  education  hope 

vJ?'.  Ifo**"   '^*  *'"^'   'o""   housing   In  these 
United  States 

Which   is   to   say   that   the   Department  of 

Housing  and   Urban    Development,    through 

the  civil   rights  division  of  the  Justice  I>- 

partment,  hopes  to  make  access  to  housing 

^nJ?    /°'°''-''"°"*'   •»   "   »»^°"1<1    ^-   but 
uJied  In  favor  of  minority  groups 


Beginning  with  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  Order  11063  of  1M3  and 
ending  with  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rlghu 
Act  of  1968,  the  thrust  of  federal  law  has 
been  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  race,  oolor,  creed  or  national  origin  In 
access  to  housing. 

The  Open  Housing  Act  of  1968  and  previ- 
ous legislation  had  been  geared  primarily  to 
deal  with  discrimination  by  Individuals 
against  other  Individuals  But  In  recent  years 
HUD  and  the  Justice  Department  Increas- 
ingly have  been  filing  actions  against  com- 
munities on  grounds  that  their  Bonlng  and 
land-use  practices  are  discriminatory 

What's  more,  there  have  been  prosecutions 
even  where  the  Intent  to  discriminate  was 
absent  or  completely  unproved,  solely  on 
grounds  that  the  effect  of  such  local  ordi- 
nances was  discriminatory  A  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  (S  506),  would  enshrine  this  ne- 
farious approach  In  law 

The  net  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  (the 
House  already  has  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion). Sen  Orrln  Hatch  (R.-Utah)  points 
out,  would  be  "to  transform  the  O'-en 
Housing  Act  from  one  prohibiting  discrim- 
inatory housing  practices  Into  one  mandat- 
ing Tepresentatlve'  balances  of  minority 
groups  " 

In  other  words  a  suburb  with  a  10  percent 
black  po')ulatlon  ad'olnlng  a  city  with  a  20 
percent  black  population  might  well  find  It- 
self convicted  on  the  basis  of  this  sUtlstlcal 
"evidence"  of  prima  facie  discriminatory 
zoning  practices 

This  Is  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
landmark  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
Brown  V  Board  of  Education,  which  de- 
manded color-blindness  in  access  to  public 
education  but  subsequently  was  interpreted 
to  require  "affirmative  action"  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance,  ultimately  leading  to  the  Allce- 
In-Wonderland  world  of  busing  and  other 
Inanities 

Hatch  calls  the  bill,  which  would  give  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  the  power  to  second-guess 
the  proper'  racial,  ethnic  or  rellglou,s  mix 
of  a  neighborhood,  "pure  and  simple  social 
engineering  at  Its  worst  "  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  is  exactly  right. 

One  Is  entitled  to  ones  own  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  homogeneity  or  dl- 
vi>rslty  within  a  neighborhood,  and  most 
reasonable  people  would  concede  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  t>oth  But  lo  take 
that  decision  away  from  the  people  Is  to 
stand  the  law  on  Its  head. 

As  Hatch  points  out,  large  disparities  In 
•he  impact  of  zoning  law  on  minority  groups 
are  not  necessarily  Indicative  that  the  laws 
were  motivated  by  unlawful  discrimination 
just  as  small  disparities  are  not  conclusive 
proof  these  ordinances  were  not  so  moti- 
vated. 

By  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  In  housing 
discrimination  cases  from  Intent  to  effect 
HUD  would  stack  the  legal  deck  against  lo- 
cal communities,  forcing  them  Into  the  un- 
enviable position  of  having  to  try  to  prove 
a  negative  (lack  of  discriminatory  effect  in 
the  face  of  prima  facie  statistical  evidence 
to  the  contrary) , 

As  Is  the  case  with  so  much  of  what 
comes  out  of  Congress,  S.  606.  setting  up 
as  It  would  a  clash  between  property  rlghu 
and  civil  rights,  clearly  would  benefit  at 
least  one  class  ol  citizens:  lawryers 

How  the  courts  would  rule  In  such  a  maze 
of  litigation  Is  anybody's  guess  The  signals 
have  t)een  confllctmg  on  cases  already  adju- 
dicated In  which  HUD  has  based  Its  position 
on  effect  rather  than  Intent. 

In  one  such  case,  in  which  a  community 
refused  to  pass  a  new  zoning  ordinance  de- 
creasing minimum  square  footage  requlre- 
nr:enu  on  building  lots,  an  Ohio  court  noted 
that ; 

"We  live  in  a  free  society  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  courts  to  strike  down 


Boning  laws  which  are  neutral  on  their  face 
and  valid  when  passed  In  order  to  permit 
the  construction  of  large  numbers  of  Irw- 
cost  public  housing  uniu  In  a  neighborhood 
where  they  do  not  belong." 

One  can  only  say  amen  to  that.  And  good 
luck  to  Sen   Hatch  In  amending  B.  506. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr,  President.  In  19M. 
Congress  enacted  title  vm  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  in  order  to  provide,  within 
constitutional  limitations,  for  fair  hous- 
ing throughout  the  United  States,  The 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  insure  that  no 
persons  are  denied  housing  or  financing 
for  housing  because  of  their  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  or  sex. 

In  order  to  enforce  this  law.  the  act 
gave  HUD  the  authority  to  Investigate 
and  to  attempt  to  reconcile  complaints 
of  housing  discrimination.  It  gave  the 
US,  Attorney  General  the  authority  to 
bring  suits  in  discrimination  cases  which 
are  "pattern  or  practice"  and  which 
raise  issues  of  "general  importance  '  Be- 
yond this,  an  individual  who  experiences 
discrimination  must  file  a  suit  in  court, 
which  can  often  be  lengthy  aind  expen- 
sive and  in  many  instances,  discourages 
persons  who  feel  discriminated  against 
to  pursue  their  complaint. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  1968  act  gave 
HUD  the  responsibility  to  Insure  that 
fair  housing  exists  throughout  the  coun- 
try but  it  gave  them  inadequate  author- 
ity to  carry  out  that  responsibility 

Twelve  years  of  experience  with  the 
Pair  Housing  Act  has  demonstrated  that 
the  provisions  of  that  law  are  still  in- 
adequate to  insure  fair  housing  for  all 
persons.  The  weak  enforcement  powers 
of  HUD  discourage  many  persons  from 
even  filing  a  complaint;  It  is  recognized 
that,  even  if  discrimination  exists.  HUD 
can  do  little  about  it.  If  a  person  wishes 
to  pursue  their  complaint,  they  must  file 
a  suit  in  court.  Even  with  a  timely  com- 
pletion of  a  case  in  court,  the  process  is 
costly.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
sue their  complaint  in  a  court  case,  and 
many  of  these  same  persons  are  persons 
who  experience  discrimination,  reach  a 
dead  end  if  HUD  cannot  reconcile  their 
complaint. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  since  the  92d 
Congress  have  highlighted  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  1968  act  In  providing  en- 
forcement measures  which  insure  that 
the  purpose  of  the  act  is  carried  out. 
These  inadequacies  are  appropriately 
dealt  with  in  the  1980  fair  housing 
amendments. 

The  1980  fair  housing  bill  does  not  seek 
to  punish — it  seeks  to  protect.  It  does  not 
propose  to  limit,  inhibit  or  take  away  in 
any  way,  any  proper  or  legal  behavior 
and  actions  or  real  estate,  landlords,  and 
others  Involved  in  the  selling  and  rent- 
ing of  houses  and  apartments,  S.  506  is 
instead  geared  to  provide  the  necessary 
tools  to  Insure  the  14th  amendment  guar- 
antees of  equal  protection  and  treatment, 
and  promote  equal  opportunity  and  free- 
dom of  choice  In  housing — this  aspect  of 
our  lives  that  is  such  a  fundamental  and 
integral  part  of  the  American  dream, 

Mr,  President,  title  vni  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  was  signed  Into  law  in  1968, 
the  very  same  year  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King's  tragic  death.  I  find  It  a  truly  sad 
irony  that  as  we  approach  the  13th  aa- 
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nlversary  of  his  death,  that  his  visions 
and  dream— things  that  cannot  t>e  shot 
down,  nneanlngs  whone  truths  will  not 
die.  are  still  so  far  away  from  being  a 
reality 

Reverend  King  used  to  speak  of  the  dav 
when  all  people  can  live  together  In  har- 
mony. But  this  phrase     Uve  together  in 
harmony"  has  more  than  Just  flguratlve 
meaning.  For  there  is  In  fact  no  tool,  no 
means,  no  method,  that  will  so  definitely 
bring  about  racial  harmony  when  people 
of  ail  races,  religions  and  natlonalltleis 
are  free  to  live  where  they  choose.  For 
it  Is  only  when  people  can  live  and  grow 
together  that  they  are  truly  able  to  per- 
ceive the  common  feelings  and  experi- 
ences that  serve  as  common  bonds  anionif 
all  people  and  breed  the  kindness,  love 
and  understanding,  that  can  help  wipe 
out  the  misunderstanding  and  susplcion.s 
that  lead  to  the  evils  of  prejudice 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  we  will 
Immedlatelv  proceed  to  consideration  ol 
this  pressing  legislation 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr  President,  it  is  mv 
understanding  that  the  di.stinguished 
majority  leader  would  like  to  go  to  .1 
resolution  In  honor  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues and.  perhaps,  to  one  other  mat- 
ter which  we  have  to  resolve  It  has  al.so 
been  the  understanding  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  today,  thi.s  matter  will  be  the 
pending  business  again  tomorrow 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  It  would  be 
yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATCH  Starting  the  first  thlnn 
In  the  morning. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
It  would  be  at  least  the  underlying  pend- 
ing business  Conference  reports  are 
privileged,  so  If  a  privileged  matter  were 
called  up,  that  matter  would  be  pending 
In  the  morning  But  this  would  be  the 
underlying  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH  I  understand 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  I  yield  the  fioor. 


the  purpose  of  extending  my  heartiest 
ongratulations  to  Mr  George  Rogers, 
senior  tailback  for  the  UrUverslty  of 
South  Carolina  football  team,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  winning  the  1980  Heisman 
trophy  This  trophy,  the  winner  of  which 
was  announced  earlier  today,  is  given 
annually  to  America  ,s  top  college  foot- 
ball player 

During  his  career  at  South  Carolina. 
George  Rogers  rushed  for  4.958  yards 
placing  him  fourth  on  the  all-time  col- 
legiate ru.shing  list  This  .season.  George 
Rogers  led  the  Nation  in  total  rushmx 
vardage  and  in  average  \ards  gained  per 
game  In  addition  George  Rogers  scored 
14  touchdowns  tlu.s  pa.st  season,  and  ha.s 
now  rushed  for  over  100  yards  in  21 
straight  games 

I  would  also  like  to  take  th.s  opportu- 
nity to  note  that  the  Univer.sity  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  chosen  as  a  partici- 
pant m  this  years  Gator  Bowl  m  Jack- 
sonville. Fla  To  George  Rogers  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  football 
team  congratulations  for  a  fine  season 
and  a  job  well  done 


December  i,  1980 

PRESroENTIAL  APPROVAL 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  reported  that  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1980.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  Joint  resolution 

SJ  R«s  156  Joint  resolution  to  «uthorla 
the  Pregldent  to  Uaue  >  provlam»tlon  desig- 
n»-.lng  the  week  of  November  23.  through  » 
1B8U    as     .National  Family  Week    ■ 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESTOENT 

Messages   from    the   President   of    the 
Un'ted  States  were  communuated  to  the 
Senate    bv    Mr     Saunders,    one    of    hi 
secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se.ssion  the  Presiding 
Omcer  Inid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  oi  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings > 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecreUry  reported  that  or. 
Wednesday.  November  26.  1980.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills 

S  1179  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America; 

S  1135  An  art  to  provide  for  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  tru.^t  for  the  Maopa  Band  of 
Palates  and  t«  b<?  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  Maopa   Indian   Reeervallon: 

S  138e  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Aru  and  The  Humanities 
Act  of  1985  and  the  Museum  Services  Ac; 
to  extend  the  authorlzaUon  of  appropr:a;:ons 
contained  In  such  Acts  to  amend  the  Arts 
and  Artifact*  Indemnity  Act  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  coverage  provisions  of  such 
Act    and  for  other  purposea; 

S  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Halla  Brown: 

S  1828  An  act  to  exempt  the  existing  fa- 
cilities of  the  Mllner  Dam  from  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S  23S2  An  act  to  Increaae  the  authorlra- 
tlon  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bllltv  to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil   and  for  other  purpoeea: 

S  2441  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
to  extend  the  authorisation  of  appropriations 
for  such  Art   an-1  for  other  purposes 

S  3152  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
<-.t  I9es  -n  extend  the  authorliatlon  for  such 
Acts   for  two  additional   years;   and 

S  3193  An  art  to  designate  the  Jacob  K 
Javlts  Federal  Bvillding 
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EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  rout  ne 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  and  that  Senators  may  speak  dur- 
ing that  period  for  up  to  10  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


GEORGE  ROGERS  WINNING  THE 
HEISMAN  TROPHY 

Mr     THURMOND    Mr.    President.    I 
have  the  high  honor  today  of  rising  for 


G0VT;RNING  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERIES AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  POR- 
TUGAD-PM  268 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
together  with  accompanying  papers: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  the  Congrris  ol  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
Public  Law  94-265.  16  USC  1801).  I 
transmit  herewith  a  governing  Interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Portugal,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  16,  1980 

This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  to  be 
negotiated  in  accordance  with  that  legis- 
lation I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  agreement 
at  an  early  date  Since  60  calendar  days 
of  continuous  .session,  as  required  by  the 
legislation,  may  not  be  available,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  consider  is- 
suance of  a  joint  resolution  to  bring  this 
agreement  into  force 

Jimmy  Carter 
The  White  House.  December  i,  I980 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

rNROLLED     BILLS    8ZONKO 

At  1  21  pm  ,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  bv  Mr 
Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R  5496  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes    and 

H  R  6933  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark    laws 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr    DeConcinii. 


At  5  06  p  m  .  a  me.ssage  from  the  Hou.se 
of  Repre.sentatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

S  2227  An  art  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Red  River  Compact 
among  the  .States  of  Arkan.saa,  Louisiana 
Oklahoma    and  Texas 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  apreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  bill' 


UMI 


H  R  8238  An  act  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  ahall  be  declared  non- 
navlgable 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  bill: 

H  R   6410   An  act  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
enhance   ihe  economy  and   efllclency  of  the 
Oovernment   and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
proving  Federal    Information    policymaking 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  iS.  2363)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Georgia  OKeeffe  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  has  appointed  Mr,  Udall, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr  Florio.  Mr.  Sebelius,  and  Mr,  Laco- 
MARsiNO  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  6211  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  certain  patents 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act; 

H  R  6257  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands,  and  for  otl-er  purposes: 

H  R  8235  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Compact,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and 

H  J  Res  205  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriation  funds  for  acquisition  of  a  mon- 
ument to  Doctor  Ralph  J  Bunche  and  Instal- 
lation of  such  monument  in  Ralph  J  Bunche 
Park  in  New  York  City 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  7591  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  tor  agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon :  and  has  appo'nted 
Mr  Whitten,  Mr.  Burlison,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr,  Hightower,  Mr,  Steed,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr,  Conte  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolution 
813  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John 
W,  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts. 

At  6 :  10  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S  2726  An  act  to  authorize  approorlatlons 
for  environmental  research,  development, 
»nd  demonstrations  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 


H  R  7273  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  8388  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
As&lstance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
prlittons  for  International  disaster  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earthquakes  In 
southern  Italy. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bUls: 

S  1918  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  mandatory 
retirement  of  regular  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  to  establish  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  admiral  In  the  Navy,  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  female  commissioned  officers 
with  that  of  male  commissioned  officers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and 

H  R  39  An  act  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion and  conservation  of  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  including  the  desig- 
nation of  units  of  the  National  I*ark  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  National  Forest.  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  Systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  «Mr, 
Macnusoni  . 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  eis  indicated: 

H  R  8388  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au'horlze  apnro- 
prlatlons  for  International  disaster  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes In  southern  Italy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 


HOUSE   BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 

its    title,    and    ordered    placed    on    the 
calendar: 

HR  7273  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
November  25,  1980,  the  following  report 
of  a  committee  was  submitted  on  No- 
vember 25,  1980,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments 

HR  4155  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  disclose  the  mailing  ad- 
dresses of  Individuals  who  have  defaulted  on 
certain  student  loans  solely  for  purposes  of 
collecting  such  loans   (Rept.  No    96-1039)  , 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Conamlt- 
tee  on  Small  Business: 

A  Special  Report  entitled  "Budget  Alloca- 
tions To  The  Select  Committee  On  Small 
Business"  (Rept   No.  96-1040). 

By  Mr    ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Pell)  , 


from  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  eatabUah 
a  Commlaslon  on  Presidential  Nominatiozu 
(Rept.  No.  96-1041). 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr  Pell), 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  amendments,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble: 

S.  Res  474  A  resolution  relating  to  public 
access  to  Senate  records  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives (Rept.  No    96-1042). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr  Pell). 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, without  amendment: 

S.  Res,  538  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  payment  of  witness  fees  (Rept.  No  9fr- 
1043). 

S  Res  639  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  existing  limitations  on  reimbursement  of 
ceruin  transportation,  per  diem  and  official 
expenses  Incurred  by  certain  Senate  person- 
nel I  Rept    No.  96-1044). 

S  Res  640.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  payment  of  travel  expenses  of  a  Senator 
and  employees  of  his  office   (Rept    9«-1048) 

S  Res  541  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Deborah  D  Ford 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  dn  the  nature 
of  a  substitute)  : 

S.  2849  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Jef- 
frey Greene  (Rept    No   96-1046) 

By  Mr  MELCHER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Aflalrs.  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  7147  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  certain  communi- 
ties of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  m  Minne- 
sota I  Rept  No  96-1047) 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr  Pell). 
from  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Adminis- 
tration, without  amendment: 

S  Res  542.  An  original  resolution  waving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S  J 
Res  189,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  the  Budget 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Stephen  G  Breyer.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
US    circuit  Judge  for  the  first  circuit 


LNTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    CANNON: 
S   3231    A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain   lands  to  the  County  of  Mineral 
Nevada:      to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services, 

By    Mr.    CANNON     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  3232   A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress   to    the   Tahoe    Regional    Planning 
C^ompact,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    and    others    to    cooperate    with 
the  planning  agency  thereby  created    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HETNZ : 
S   3233    A  bin  to  amend  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  by  adding  a  domestic  procurement 
requirement:    to   the   Committee  on   Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 
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STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

BvMr  CANNON 
S    3231    A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  County 
of  Mineral    Nev     to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

T»AN8rt«    or    LANDS    TO    MINCKAL 
COUNTY     Nrv 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  lands  to  the  government  of 
Mineral  County,  Nev  ,  presently  being 
used  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  land  Involved  Is  presently  part  of 
the  Hawthorne  Ammunition  Depot,  and 
specifically  within  the  residential  area 
of  Babbit.  Nev  As  the  depot  is  scaled 
down  over  the  next  several  years,  the 
Army's  need  for  this  land  will  di.sappear, 
and  it  win  become  surplus  The  land 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  communities 
which  have  helped  maintain  and  provide 
services  to  the  military  installation  over 
the  years  This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  the  county  and  thence  to  the 
community  of  Hawthorne  at  the  cost  of 
the  administrative  expenses 

Mineral  county  Is  90-percent  federally 
owned  The  major  community  in  the 
county,  Hawthorne.  Is  virtually  land- 
locked and  surrounded  by  Federal  land 
In  order  to  expand  it  has  been  nece.ssary 
to  obtain  congressional  approval  for  land 
transfers  over  the  years  That  is  what 
the  bill  win  approve 

This  land  is  suited  primarily  for  urban 
use  The  best  disposition  of  the  land 
would  be  that  contemplated  in  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  Its  favorable  attention 

I  recognize  that  the  measure  will  not 
be  fullv  considered  by  the  Congress  this 
vear,  but  I  want  to  put  on  notice  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee  that  I  will  pur- 
sue this  matter  diligently  In  the  97th 
Congress 


After  a  long  dialog  between  the  States  mestic  purchases,  outweighs  the  sav- 
over  the  different  interests  and  goals  of  ings  realized  through  a  foreign  purchase 
each   this  compact  has  been  agreed  upon     unles-s  the  oflshore  price  Is  at  least  50- 


and  adopted  by  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures This  process  was  completed  only 
recently,  making  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  at  this  late  date  unavoidable  How- 
ever   because  of  the  Importance  of  this 


l)encent  below  the  domestic  price 

Mr    President,  I  ask  that  that  study 
be  included  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 
The  threat  of  continued  Importation 


compact    and    the    agreement    at    long    of  foreign  materials  In  the  construction 


last  of  virtually  all  parties  with  an  inter- 
e.st  in  the  lake.  I  am  hopeful  some  action 
will  be  possible  this  year  The  Interests 
of  the  basin  and  of  the  Nation  will  be 
served  by  the  early  consideration  of  this 
measure 


By  Mr  CANNON  'for  himself  and 
Mr  Laxalt' 
S  3232  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Compact,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others  io 
cooperate  with  the  planning  agenc\ 
thereby  created;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

LAKI  TAHOE  RrcIoNAI,  mMPACT  R  *TtriCATION 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Pres'dent  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Laxalt.  and  myself.  I  introduce  an 
historic  bill  to  grant  the  coasent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  Regional 
Compact 

This  mea.sure  will  ratlfv  an  agreement 
reached  after  long  and  difficult  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  States  of  Nevada 
and  California  to  a  planning  organiza- 
tion and  to  a  process  for  limltm«  and 
guiding  the  development  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
a  precious  environmental  jewel  Basic- 
ally, the  compact  will  reestabll.sh  with 
new  authority  and  a  new  mandate  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agencv    mak- 


By  Mr  HEINZ 

S  3233  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  bv  adding  a  domestic  procure- 
ment requirement,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

OIVILOPM'NT    or    ALTnNATIVC    INDICT 

Ktsoi'iK  rs 
•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  insure  that  in 
our  development  of  alternative  energy 
resources  under  the  Energy  Secuntv  Act, 
we  adhere  to  a  strong  Buy  American  pol- 
icy so  that  projects  which  receive  Federal 
funds  or  guarantees  purchase  an  appro- 
priate share  of  U  S  materials 

The  Energy  Security  Act  was  passed 
by    Congre.ss    in    an    effort    to   establish 
American  energy  independence  through 
the   development   of   alternative   energy 
sources  within  the  United  States   It  fol- 
lows as  a  corollary  that  the  construction 
and     maintenance     of     lhe.se     projects 
should  also  encourage  independence  by 
relying  on  American  materials  and  labor 
However,    as    projects    have    begun     we 
tiave  discovered  that  some  of  them  have 
relied  m  part  on  foreign  materials,  at  the 
exi>ense  of  American  labor  and  industry 
During  thi,s  time  of  high  unemployment, 
the  continued  loss  of  our  Nations  tech- 
nology,   materials   and    Jobs   to    foreign 
f-ompetition,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
federally    financed    synthetic    fuels    de- 
velopment, is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
One  recent  case  illustrates  the  problem 
that   confronts   us    Two   months   ago   a 
large    contract    for    the    production    of 
heavv-guage  plate  steel,  to  be  u.sed  in  a 
svr f'etic  'uels  p'^nt    was  awarded  to  a 
Japanese  firm    The  Japanese  flnn    Hi- 
tacni.  Ltd  ,  had  originally  bid  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  )ob.  the  same  as  the  lowest 
domestic     bidder      Chicago,     Bridge,     & 
Iron    Works     Yel    Hitachi    was    subse- 
quently allowed  to  revi.se  its  hid    which 
it  reduced  to  $8  million,  largely  by  low- 
ering Its  expected  transportation  costs 
As  a  re,sult  of  the  new  bid,  Hitachi  was 
awarded  the  contract  to  supply  14  gasi- 
fler  ves.sels  to  the  American  Natural  Re- 
source project  in  Beulah,  N  Dak   Fortu- 
nately,  in   this  case  a  compromise   was 
ultimately    reached,    and    the    contract 
award  was  divided  between  the  domestic 
and    foreign   producer,   assuming   a   do- 
mestic .share  of  the  project 

There    Is    no    indication    that    future 
synthetic     fuel     constructors     will     feel 


Ing  it  the  sole  authority  for  future  plan-  similarly  compelled  to  purchase  domestic 

mng   in   the  Tahoe  basin    Addit  onallv  materials    despite    the    clear    economic 

the  compact  will  establish  new  guidelines  rationale  for  doing  .so  Congressional  Re- 

and  limits  on  growth  and  require  studies  search   Service   studv    for   example    m- 

fZ      L*"'',?'"^,  ^^^  environmental  damage  dicates  that  the  return  to  the  domestic 

thresholds  of  the  basin  economy,  m   the  form  of  taxes  on  do- 


of  synthetic  fuels  plants  makes  it  es- 
sential to  a.ssure  American  participa- 
tion in  the  fabrication  of  major  capital 
equipment  for  these  programs  Such  ac- 
tion will  prevent  the  shutdown  of  es- 
.sential,  high  technology,  production 
facilities,  the  unemployment  of  skilled 
workers  amd  the  loss  of  American  tech- 
nological leadership 

UnderutUlzatlon  of  America's  primary 
industries  cannot  continue  The  award- 
ing of  contracts  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  with  over  $20  billion  to 
be  expended  by  1982  and  billions  more 
likely  to  be  allocated  by  1990,  under- 
scores the  urgent  need  to  prevent  this 
from  occurring  again  in  the  future 

Present  law  authorizing  these  ex- 
penditures contains  no  special  "Buy 
American  "  provisions  of  its  own,  and  to 
the  extent  that  Federal  financing  Is  in- 
direct, as  with  loan  guarantees,  the  cur- 
rent Buy  Americ-an  Act  would  not  appl> 
either  My  legislation  seeks  to  correct 
this  anomaly  by  establishing  the  general 
presumption  of  domestic  procurement 
with  appropriate  exception  for  foreign 
sources  such  as  domestic  unavailability 
or  a  situation  where  the  foreign  bid  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  domestic 
one 

Specifically,  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  seeks  to  amend  the  present  Energy 
Security  Act  by  providing  that: 

Funds  a\i'.horlzed  under  the  Energy  Se- 
curltv  Act  or  by  anv  Art  amended  bv  It  ajid 
administered  as  part  of  the  avnlhetlc  fiiels 
pr  gran-Ls  .shall  not  be  obligated  anthorlied 
or  guaranteed  where  the  cost  would  exceed 
»S  Of  I  000,  unleaB  such  artlcle>s,  materials  and 
supplies,  to  t>e  used  bv  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors In  the  performance  of  construc- 
tion work  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
assistance  under  this  Act.  have  been  mined 
produced  iknd  manufactured  In  t^e  United 
Stales 

Tlie  above  provision  would  not  apply 
where  the  administrator  of  the  partic- 
ular   program    in    question    determines 
that    First    its  application  would  be  in- 
con.sistent  with  the  public  interest,  sec- 
ond, supplies  of  the  clas.s  or  kind  to  br 
used    in    the    manufacture    of    articles. 
materials  or  supplies  are  not  mined  pro- 
duced  or   manufactured   in   the   United 
States  in  sufficient  or  reasonably  avail- 
able   quantities,    third,    its    application 
would    result    In    a    more    than    20    per 
centum  increase  in  cast  of   the  overall 
project  after  apphing  and  granting  ap- 
propriate price  adUistments  to  domestic 
products   based   on   the   portion   of   the 
project  cost  likely  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  to  States  in  the  form 
of  tax  revenues   '25  per  centum,  if  the 
domestic  articles,  materials  and  sunplies 
are   produced    in    a    ■'Substantial    L.ibor 
Surtilus  Area"  as  defined  by  the  I'  S  De- 
partment of  Labor  I 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  building  a  truly  inde- 
pendent American  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try. It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
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high  level  of  productivity  in  our  Nation  s  essing   of   applications   for  Federal   as- 

indispensible.   high  technology,   produc-  sistance  involving  more  than  one  grant 

tion  facilities    Moreover,  we  must  safe-  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating 

guard  the  continued  employment  of  our  to  intergovernmental  cooperation     and 

skilled    workers     These    considerations  for  other  purposes. 

make  the  establishment   If  a  domestic  ^   jg^g 

procurement  program,  in  our  develop-         .»  .y,  ,     ,  ,.  -  -    - 

ment  of  synthetic  fuels,  of  primary  im-  ^  ^^  ^"^  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the     from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad 

portance   My  proposed  legislation  is  not  -.^"ator    from    New     Hampshire      Mr      ministration,     reported     the     following 

rigid  in  Its  approach,  allowing  for  ap-  ^^V^i^'    ^'^s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of     original   resolution    which    was   ordered 


SENATE  RESOLL'TION  539— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  OFFICIAL  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  BY  SENATE  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  '  for  Mr.  Pell^  , 


propriate  exceptions  for  the  purcha.se  of 
foreign  materials  under  conditions  of 
domestic  unavailability  or  when  the  for- 
eign bid  is  substantially  below  the  do- 
mestic one.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  join  me  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  Nations  industry 
and  economy  through  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation, 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Br  If  rnacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrp'CAcnfafii-s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^^embled,  That  the 
Enertv  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96-2D4)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title- 

•TITLE  IX— RESTRICTION  OF  CERTAIN 
EXPENDITURES 

"CCNERAI.     PROVISION 

"Sic.  901.  (8)  Notwlth.standlng  any  other 
provision  of  law  no  fimds  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  and 
administered  bs  rjart  of  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  authorized  or  guaranteed  where 
the  cost  would  exceed  »500  000.  unless  goods. 
to  be  used  bv  contractors  or  subcontractors 
In  the  performance  of  construction  work 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  aaslsUnce 
under  this  section,  have  been  mined,  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  parapraph  shall  not  apply  where  the 
contracting  authority  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  application  of  such  restriction 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest: 

"(2)  goods  of  the  clas-s  or  kind  to  be  u.sed 
In  the  manufacture  of  articles  materials  or 
supplies  are  not  mined,  produced  or  manu- 
factured In  the  United  S'ates  In  siifflclent  or 
reasonably  avlalable  quantities,  or 

"(3)  the  application  of  such  restriction 
would  result  In  a  more  than  20  percent 
Increase  In  cost  of  the  articles  materials  or 
suDDlles  pfter  aoolvlng  and  granting  aporo- 
prlate  price  adju.s'ments  to  domestic  poods 
based  on  the  portion  of  the  Items  cost  Ilkelv 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
States  In  the  form  of  tax  revenues 

let  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  ( b  i  20 
percent  Increase  In  cost  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  2S  percent  Increase  In  cost  where  the 
domestic  eoods  are  produced  In  a  substantial 
labor  surolus  area  as  defined  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  % 


S  2906.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  for  certain  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures,  and  for  other 
j/urposes. 

S    3204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  DeConcini' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  3204,  a 
bill  to  establish  provisions  governing  the 
day  and  times  for  the  election  of  electors 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Preisdent. 

S.  3205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the  . 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr,  DeConcind 
wa^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3205,  a 
bill  to  establish  provisions  governing 
the  day  and  times  for  the  election  of 
electors  of  the  President  and  'Vice 
President, 

S      3206 


placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res    638 

Reaohed.  That  moneys  in  the  contingent 
fund  0.'  the  Senate  shai:  be  available  to  make 
reimbursements  of  expenditures  authorized 
by  paragraph  1 1  i  of  subsection  ihi  of  sec- 
tion ST'  of  the  Suoplementa:  Appropriation* 
Act,  1973  (2  U.SC.  58(h))  without  regard 
to  the  limitation^  contained  in  paragraph 
i2l   of  such  subsection   (h) 

Sec  2  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
cise  of  reimbursements  of  expenditures  In- 
curred after  December  31     1980 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  540— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  PAYMENT  OF  TRAVEL 
EXPENSES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  '  for  Mr.  Pell  i  , 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


At  the  request  of  Mr   Hayakawa,  the     ministration,     reported     the     following 


Senator  from  Arizona  ^Mr.  DeConcini 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3206,  a 
bill  to  establish  temporary  provisions 
governing  the  day  and  times  for  the 
elections  of  Senators,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

S.  3207 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  DeConcini • 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3207,  a 
bill  to  restrict  the  release  of  results  from 
Presidential  elections  until  all  polls  are 
closed, 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  >  Mr  Press- 
ler  '  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126.  a  jomt  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  promote  fiscal  responsibility. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  538— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
WITNESS  FEES 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ■  for  Mr.  Pell  ^ . 
from  the  Committee  on  Rule.s  and  Ad- 
ministration,    reported     the     following 
original    resolution   which   was  ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
s.  Rzs.  S38 
Hcso/!Pd  That  witnesses  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before   the  Senate  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees  shall    be   entitled    to   a   witness   fee 
rated  at  not  to  exceed  $75  for  each  full  day 
At  the  reaue.st  of  Mr.  Levin  his  name     ^P*"^  '"  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  878.  a 
bill  to  streamline  and  simplify  the  gen- 
erallv  aonl'cable  reouirements  attached 
to  Federal  assistance  program.s  and  their 
implementation:  to  faciliute  the  con- 
solidation of  assistance  programs;  to 
provide  for  multiyear  funding  of  certain 
grant  programs,  to  expedite  the  proc- 
CXXVI 1961— Part   23 


examination  and  for  each  full  day  m  at- 
tendance, A  witness  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
In  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of  ex- 
amination. 

Sec  2  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  effective  with  ail 
fees  payable  on  or  after  December  5.  1980 


original   resolution    which   was  ordered 
1-iaced  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  640 
Resolved.   That     until   otherwise   provided 
by     law,     reimbursement     with     respect     to 
travel    expenses    incurred    by    a    Senator    or 
employee  described  In  section  503ie     of  the 
Supplemental    Appropriations    Act,    1973     i2 
US  C   58  (e)  )  shall  be  made  as  if  the  phrase 
only    for    actual    transportation    expenses 
read    'for    travel    expenses    essential    to    the 
transaction   of   official    business   while   away 
from   his   official   station   or   post   of   duty  " 
Sec    2    The  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
resolution    shall    become    effective    with    all 
vouchers    subm.itted    on    or    after    the    date 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  541— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLLmON  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF  A 
GRATUITY 

Mr  ROBERTO.  BYRD  < for  Mr.  Pell i , 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, reported  the  following 
original  resolution  which  was  ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
S    Res,  641 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contmpeni  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Deborah  D  Ford,  w  idow  of  Gregory  A 
Ford,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  542— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLLTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  THE  BLTXJET  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  ^  for  Mr.  Pell^  , 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, reported  the  following  orig- 
inal resolution  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budgeti 


UMI 
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8  Res  M3 
Resolved.  Thai  pursuant  to  Bertlon  40aic) 
of  the  Congresalunal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  40a(»)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  tonslderatlon  '>( 
SJ  Res  189  Such  waiver  is  necessarv  t)ecaii»e 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated beginning  In  FY  1981  su-h  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  reholutlon  The  Joint  resolution  was 
not  introduced  u:iUl  June  37  I98U,  therefore 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  meet 
the  prescribed  May  15  deadline 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1981 

AMINDMENT     Ni>      26.13 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr  EAOLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iHR.  7583  1  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
US  Postal  Seryice.  the  Executive  Offlre 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endiiiK 
September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H  R  7583. 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Appropriations  Act  In 
anticipation  of  consideration  of  thi.s  leg- 
islation. I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
printed  and  He  at  the  table:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

On  page  12   strUr  out  tinea  18  througli  34 

un  pa^ie  13.  line  7.  strllie  out  "Sec  108."  and 
insert  "Sec     107  " 

On  page   13.  line  17.  strllte  out  "Sec    109 
and  insert  "Sec    108  ". 

On    page    14     line    I     strlltp   out    "Sec     110 
and  Insert  "Sec    109 

On  page  14.  line  8.  strllte  out  "Sec.  HI  ' 
and  inaert  "Sec   110  '  • 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

PROPOSED   ARMS  SALES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Church.  I  announce  that 
section  36ib'  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
advance  notification  of  proposed  arm.s 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion or  In  the  case  of  major  defense 
equipment  as  defined  In  the  act.  those  In 
excess  of  $7  million  Upon  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  .sale  may  be  prohiblt'^d 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution  The 
provision  stipulated  that.  In  the  Senate 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

In  keeping  with  the  committees  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
Immediately  available  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscono 
at  this  point  the  notification  which  ha.s 
been  received    The  classified  annex  re- 


ferred to  In  the  covering  letter  Is  avail- 
able to  Senators  in  the  ofBce  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  room  S-116 
In  the  Capitol 

The  notification  follows: 

DrriNst  Srci'RiTT 

ASSISTANCI    ACINCT 

Wojhinpfon.  D  C  .  Soiember  17.  19S0 
Hon     FHANK   Chc'rch 

C/iairrrKin  Commiffee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Wasfitngion  D  C 
DtA«  M»  Chairman  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  .Section  36ib)  of 
the  Amu  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forw»nl- 
ing  herewith  Trarvsmlttal  .Mo  81  02  and  un- 
der separate  cover  the  cla.sslfled  annex  there- 
u<  This  Transmittal  concenui  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Forces  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Switzerland  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  140  million  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  l.i  delivered  to  your  office 
we  plan  to  notify  tlie  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmllla: 
Slncerelv 

Easr.sT    Oraves 

Director 

i Transmittal    No     81   02] 
NoTirc  or   PaorosEO   Issvani  t  or   LrrrrR   n» 
Otttk  Ptrsiant  to  SrcTioN   36ib|    or  THr 
Arms   Export   Control   Act 
(1)    Prospective  Piirchaser     Switzerland 
111)  Total  E-i'lmated  Value 

I  In    milllonBi 

Mator  defense  equipment* »36 

Other * 

Total    - -     *0 

•A.'*  Included  in  the  US  Munitions  List 
a   part  of   the   International  Traffic   in   Arms 

Regulatlona  iITAR) 

illli  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered Five  hundred  AOM  65  series  mlsslle.s 
plus  spares  aastHiated  supp<irt  equipment 
and  training 

ilvi      Military     Department       Air     Force 
YABi 

I VI  Sales  Commission  Fee  etc  Paid  Of- 
fered or   Agreed  to  be  Paid      None 

ivt)  Siensltlvlty  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  SerMce»i 
Proposed  to  be  Sold  See  Annex  under  sep- 
a,'-ate  cover 

ivlli  Section  28  Report  Cas«  not  included 
In  Section  28  report 

(viil)  Dal«  Rep<jrt  Delivered  to  Congress 
November  17    1980 


THE  NEW  FACE  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

•  Mr  MATHIA8  Mr  President,  a 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  course 
that  Is  being  taken  as  we  enter  the  sev- 
enth year  since  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Act  was  signed  into 
law  on  Julv  12.  1974  appears  In  the  Sep- 
tember 15  l.ssue  of  Education  Times 

In  the  past  6  years  Congress  has  not 
on'y  refrained  from  amending  the  budget 
law  but  has  not  seriously  considered  pro- 
posals to  amend  it  This  Ls  unusual  It  is 
rare  that  a  comprehensive  statute  such 
as  this,  especially  one  which  look  us  onto 
unchartered  seas,  should  go  so  long  with- 
out alteration  As  with  any  lengthy,  com- 
prehensive law,  dlfUculties  unforeseen  at 
the  time  of  enactment  appear,  section.s  of 
the  law  are  variously  Interpreted,  some 
provisions  .seem  unclear,  others  need  to 
be  made  more  workable 

The  Fdur"\tlon  Times  article  is  rot  a 
crit'cLsm  of  the  art  but  rather  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  what  It  has  wrought.  It 


merits  reading  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Rccoac. 

The  arucle  follows: 

Ike   New  F4cxa  or  Tm  CoNoaxsaiONaL 

BtTocrx  Act 

(By  Roy  Mllienaon) 

Anyone  concerned  with  the  flow  of  federal 
education  funds  to  alalM  and  loc«llUea,  tn- 
sutuuons  and  laolvlduaia  Ignores  at  tiu 
peril  tne  congressional  budget  law  and  the 
pr^KCss  u  commands 

July  12  marikBd  six  years  alnce  tbe  Con- 
gres&iunai  budget  and  luipoundment  Control 
Act  ;PL  93  ;>44i  was  signed  into  law,  In- 
tenaeJ  to  give  Congress  better  control  of 
fl.scal   matters 

Enough  time  has  now  paoaed  for  a  few  con- 
rhi&ions  to  emerge,  aome  clear  and  lome 
tenuous 

Ktrst.  there  Is  an  anomaly. 

On  one  hand,  the  budget  act  la  at  it  nadir 
of  failure,  in  the  sense  that  Congress  is  not 
following  the  language  of  the  law 

Lj«t  year,  to  clt*  Mveral  •zamples,  the 
Second  Budget  Resolution  waa  adopted  more 
thin  two  months  after  the  Sept  15  deadline 
set  in  the  law.  only  three  of  12  routine  ap- 
propriations bill  were  enacted  by  the  oegLi- 
nuig  of  the  n»cal  year,  and  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed one  budget  waiver  for  every  three  days  It 
u  as  In   session 

This  year  doean  t  look  much  better 

Ihe  First  Budget  Resolution  for  1881  was 
adopted  more  than  two  months  past  its 
statutory  due  date,  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution will  miss  lU  Sept  15  statutory  dead- 
line, and.  again,  not  all  the  appropriaUons 
bill  will  be  enacted  by  the  Oct  1  beginning 
of  the  1981  fiscal  year 

Once  more  Congress  will  have  to  rely  on 
a  continuing  resolution  to  keep  progranu 
funded  a  device  the  budget  reform  was  sup- 
posed to  relegate  to  history 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  is  at  the 
renith  of  success  in  achieving  Its  basic  ob- 
jective of  applying  a  brake  on  expenditures 
by  means  of  a  strengthened  congressional 
role  in  the  budget  process 

Two  recent  examples  may  sufBce  to  Illus- 
trate how  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
stretched  but  the  Intent   preserved 

While  the  statute  contemplates  recon- 
ciliation I  a  process  of  cutting  spending  to 
stay  within  budget  goals)  after  the  second 
and  binding  budget  resolution  is  adopted 
Congress  this  vear  moved  ahead  with  rec- 
onciliation after  the  /Irif  budget  resolution, 
which  le  supposed  to  set  spending  targeu 
only 

vilien  the  President  in  March  submitted 
a  package  of  education  rescissions  or  can- 
cellations of  appropriated  funds  Congress 
did  not  act  to  approve  them  within  the 
45-day  period  called  for  in  the  law  but 
later  enacted  rescissions  on  Its  own  using 
the  President's  request  as  a  base  and  maV- 
inn  its  own  revisions 

To  sum  It  up  the  score  for  form  Is  low- 
but   the  score  for  substance  Is  high 

THE  BUDCrr  AS  A  CURB  ON  CON0RI88 

A  second   conclusion 

Several  veteran  observers  have  noted  that 
ihe  budget  act  is  but  another  phase  In  the 
evolving  congres-slonai  effort  to  restrict 
itself  an  effort  particularly  manifest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

In  the  House  until  the  early  part  of  thl.i 
rentur\  a  strong  speaker  kept  that  body  In 
checli 

With  the  fall  of  the  legendary  "L'ncle 
Joe  '  Cannon  the  Rules  Committee  rose  to 
power  an-l  under  8\ich  determined  chair- 
men as  "Judge"  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia. 
It  became  the  graveyard  for  various  initia- 
tives  In   social   legislation 

The  e-entuai  reduction  of  the  power  of 
•he  Rules  Commr-ee  in  the  1960s  was  fol- 
lowed by  additional  "reforms"  which  curbed 
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the  power  of  committee  chairmen  who  had 
often  been  able  to  put  a  damper  on  the  en- 
actment of  social  and  other  programs. 

The  budget  and  appropriation  processes 
nil  this  vacuum. 

In  the  Senate,  which  has  traditionally 
been  more  free-wheeling,  the  filibuster  rule 
has  been  eased  and  the  powers  of  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  chairmen  have  been 
weakened 

Here,  also,  the  funding  process — both 
budget  and  appropriations — U  now  provid- 
ing restrains. 

AN  INSnUMXNT  FOR  CRANOC 

A  third  phenomenon,  while  not  as  strongly 
defined,  nevertheless  merits  reference 

It  took  the  advent  of  World  War  II  to  bring 
atxjut  the  demise  of  New  Deal  programs 
which  had  originated  in  the  1930s,  had  de- 
veloped constituencies,  and  had  become  po- 
litically difficult  to  lay  to  rest. 

Now.  In  1980.  the  so-called  budget  crunch 
has  to  a  degree  become  an  Instrument  to 
curb  some  of  the  grant  and  other  programs 
which  proliferated  since  World  War  II.  espe- 
cially during  the  Johnson  years. 

Naturally,  with  the  growth  of  sophisti- 
cated lobbies  In  Washington  lover  200  edu- 
cation interest  groups  have  offices  in  the 
capital),  cutting  back  programs  Is  more 
difficult 

But  here  the  added  factor  of  Inflation 
helps  the  process  Thus  progranu  which  In 
the  past  were  Increased  every  year  are  now- 
level  funded  or  slightly  reduced,  using  Infla- 
tion as  the  Instrument  to  effect  a  real  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  15  percent  annually 

TTie  cumulative  effect  can  prove  rather 
deadening 

To  be  sure,  the  analogy  between  events  to- 
day and  those  three  decades  ago  is  not  a  pre- 
cise one  but  there  Is  enough  of  a  similarity 
to  warrant  interest  as  year-seven  of  the 
budget  law  gets  under  way 


the  future  turn  of  events.  No,  thanks.  There 
are  too  many  ifs. 

What  new  turn  will  congressional  budget- 
ing take  if  Reagan  Is  elected  President  but 
one  or  both  bouses  of  Congress  remain 
i:>emocratlc? 

How  will  the  power  clash  between  the 
budget  committees  on  one  hand  and  the 
appropriation  and  authorizing  committees  on 
the  other  be  resolved? 

Will  the  budget  process,  which  is  employed 
as  a  brake  on  expanded  spending,  evolve  into 
a  device  to  discourage  new  programs? 

When  the  business  cycle  returns  to  an  up- 
swing, inflation  is  lamped  down,  and  the 
resulting  prosperity  eases  the  buCget  crunch, 
win  Congress  and  the  nation  still  be  con- 
sumed by  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Federal 
budget' 

What  would  be  the  result  if  a  strong  and 
popular  President  should  decide  to  take  on 
the  Congress  In  the  budget  arena? 

These  questions  may  never  draw  a  fraction 
of  the  attention  of  a  new  Star  Wars  movie 
or  the  Billy  Carter  sideshow,  but  they  num- 
ber among  the  issues  which  thoughtful 
citizens  cannot  Ignore. # 


THE 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


THE    ALIEN    BfDCET 

Fourth,  there  is  yet  another  anomaly 
The  1974  budget  reform  law,  by  involving 
the  Congress  more  intimately  in  the  budget 
process,  was  supposed   to  bring  the  process 
closer  to   the   people    The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  all,  is  known  as  "the  peo- 
ple's house," 
But  It  hasn  t  worked  out  that  way 
The  budget  process  Is  so  intricate,  so  com- 
plex, and  so  little  understood  that  it  has  be- 
come much  more  difficult   for  the  public  to 
comprehend   exactly   what   is   going   on   and 
how  to  Influence  evenus 

THF    KEW    POWEB    CXNTXa 

Fifth,  as  might  be  expected  by  any  stu- 
dents of  Parkinson's  Law,  the  process  has 
Uken  on  a  life  of  its  own  and  has  bred 
internecine  rivalries. 

The  clash  between  Senate  Budget  commit- 
•e»>  Chairman  HoUlngs  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairman  Magnuson  Is 
a  recently  publicized  manifestation  of  the 
continuing  friction  between  budget  com- 
mlttees  on  one  hand  and  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees  on  the  other 

The  long-established  authorizing  and  op- 
proprlatlons  flefdoms  do  not  take  easily  to 
relinquishing  their  power*. 

As  the  power  of  the  budget  committees 
becomes  more  evident,  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
deslribility  of  assignment  to  those  panels 
And  as  more  senior  representatives  and  sena- 
tors—those with  more  clout  and  more  ex- 
perience—join  the  budget  committees,  it  Is 
logical  to  expect  that  the  budget  committees 
In  turn  win  accumulate  even  more  power  and 
privilege  and  be  able  to  push  more  effectively 
Into  the  turf  of  the  appropriations  and 
»uthorlzlng  committees 

CONCLUSION 

An  essay  such  as  this  should  arrive  at  some 
»ise  conclusions  and  possibly  even  forecast 


O  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Church  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  requires  that  Con- 
gress receive  advance  notification  of  pro- 
posed arms  sales  under  that  act  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  million  or,  in  the  case  of 
major  defense  equipment  as  defined  in 
the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  November  18,  1980, 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-lie  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Securtty  Assistance  Aoenct, 

Washington.  DC  .  November  17.  1980. 
Dr   Hans  Binnenduk, 

Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Washington,  D  C 
Dear  Dr  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
van -e  notification. 

The   Department   of   State   Is   considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  es- 
timated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million 
Sincerely, 

Ernxst  Oravzs, 

Director. 0 


RETIREMENT     OF     SENATOR 
ABE    RIBICOFF 

•  Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President, 
someone  once  remarked  that  there  are 
not  enough  people  like  Abi  Ribicoft  in 
this  world.  Few  could  aspire  to  his  rec- 
ord of  public  service  going  back  more 
than  four  decades.  Pew  have  worked  so 
hard  to  represent  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  all  Americans  through  his 
service  in  the  Senate  and  the  many 
other  tough  Jobs  he  has  tackled. 

The  Senate  was  fortunate  to  have 
shared  his  brilliance  and  leadership  for 
the  past  18  years.  During  the  12  years 
we  served  together  in  the  Senate,  Abi 
consistently  represented  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  battling  bigotry,  and  preju- 
dice wherever  it  existed.  He  is  often  de- 
scribed as  having  grown  up  "on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks."  That  vantage 
point  enabled  him  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendence and  a  strong  sense  of  justice 
that  provided  the  framework  for  his 
years  of  public  service. 

Abe  RiBicorr  grew  up,  the  son  of  a 
Russian  immigrant  factory  worker,  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  law  school  but 
practiced  law  only  a  short  time  before 
seeking — and  winning — a  seat  in  the 
State  house  of  representatives.  Prom 
there  he  entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, served  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and, 
18  years  ago,  started  his  Senate  career. 
Abe  RiBicorr's  retirement  from  the 
Senate  this  year  will  mark  the  end  of 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate.* 


UMI 


DESIGNATION   OF   UNI\'ERSITY   OF 
KANSAS  AS  MINING  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  title  HI  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  mining  and  mineral  research 
institutes  at  qualified  imiverslties  to 
strengthen  research  and  training  in  all 
areas  of  minerals  engineering,  including 
all  forms  of  mining  and  petroleum  ex- 
traction. It  is  my  view  that  this  is  a 
financially  modest  but  verj'  sound  pro- 
gram and  was  adopted  as  part  of  our 
overall  effort  to  strengthen  our  domestic 
energy  capabilities. 

The  act  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  mining  institute  in  each  State  that 
is  judged  to  have  a  qualified  university. 
Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  Advisory  Committee  on  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Research  Identified  37 
such  universities  across  the  countrj'- 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
the  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  has  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  selecting  States  to  be  desig- 
nated to  have  mining  institutes.  To  date. 
31  States  have  been  so  designated. 

Mr.  President,  the  University  of 
Kansas  is  one  of  the  37  officially  qualified 
institutions.  Indeed.  I  have  had  informal 
but  reliable  advice  that  the  university  is 
one  of  the  very  highest  ranked  universi- 
ties m  this  area  of  mining  and  minerals 
engineering.  From  personal  knowledge.  I 
know  that  the  university  has  great 
strength  in  petroleum  extraction  and.  In- 
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deed,  It  nov^  operates  one  of  the  most 
slgniflcant  and  Important  tertiary  oil  re- 
covery programs  m  the  Nation  And  as 
you  know,  petroleum  production  Is  one  of 
Kansas'  most  important  Industries,  and 
Kansas  wants  to  continue  to  do  Its  share 
In  helping  our  Nation  loose  the  strangle- 
hold which  foreign  energy  producers  now 
have  on  us.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  designating  the 
University  of  Kansas  as  a  mining  Insti- 
tute would  have  t)een  one  more  step  to- 
ward reaching  that  goal  Thus,  the  work 
that  the  university  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  will  have  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  Kansas  economy  and  on  our 
national  efforts  to  Increase  domestic  pe- 
troleum production 

Therefore,  when  the  University  of 
Kansas  approached  me  earlier  this  year 
about  being  designated  as  a  mining  Insti- 
tute. I  was  more  than  happy  to  lend  my 
support  to  that  request  Consequently,  in 
May  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Ka&sebaum.  and  I  contacted  Senator 
SxeviNs,  the  ranking  member  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
also  Senator  Byrd.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

I  later  had  assurances  from  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alaska  that  he 
would  support  the  designation  of  Kan- 
.sas  to  receive  the  mining  Institute  under 
the  flscaJ  year  1981  Interior  appropri- 
ations Subsequently,  the  subcommittee 
did  act  to  authorize  a  mining  lastltute 
in  Kansa.s  a.s  well  as  in  Wisconsin  and 
Florida.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this 
action. 

Mr  President.  I  was  moet  disturbed. 
however,  that  when  the  Interior  bill  went 
to  conference  with  the  House,  this  pro- 
vision wa.s  dropped  from  the  bill  I  be- 
lieve this  was  a  most  unfortunate  acUon 
not  only  for  my  State,  but  for  all  States 
For  It  Is  all  50  of  our  States  which  wUl 
ultimately  benefit  from  the  mining  in- 
stitute program  Kansas  clearly  is  quail- 
fled  under  all  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  have  a  mininj?  in.stitute  All  of  the  ex- 
perts in  this  area  would  a«^ree  that  it  Is 
one  of  the  more  technlraily  qualified  in- 
stitutions In  the  country,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  .say  the  support  from  the  Kan- 
sas congressional  delegation  has  been 
vigorous  and  unanimous. 

Mr  President,  3  years  have  lapsed 
since  this  State  miiung  and  mineral  re- 
-search  InsUtute  program  began  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  it  Is  really  quite 
unfair  to  the  university,  to  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  to  all  who  have  consistently 
fought  for  those  programs  and  policies 
that  would  aid  In  our  struggle  for  en- 
ergy Independence,  not  to  designate  this 
institution  as  a  mining  institute  par- 
ticularly when  all  agree  that  it  Is  one  of 
the  more  qualified  Institutions  in  the 
country  in  this  area. 

I  recognize  that  budget  constraints 
could  be  a  factor  But.  I  would  point  out 
that  qualified  Institutions  may  be  desig- 
nated without  lncrea.slng  total  approprl- 
aUons,  although  Ideally  additional  funds 
would  be  helpfuJ  Moreover,  funds  can  be 
shifted  within  the  overall  program  to 
assure  that  qualified  instUuUon.s  are  able 
to  Initiate  activities  that  are  called  for 
and  authorized  by  law  m  closing  I 
would  simply  say  that  even  If  a  slight 


and  I  emphaslae  the  word  slight,  increase 
were  necessary.  It  Is  a  wise  and  sound  m- 
vesUnent  in  our  Nation  s  future  U  this 
Congress  can  authorize  188  bUhon  for  a 
synthetic  fuels  program,  is  it  not  equally 
important  to  Insure  that  our  Nation's 
academic  community  be  properly 
equipped  to  tram  those  who  wLsh  to  dedi- 
cate their  life  s  work  to  the  en- 
ergy field  ?• 


PROTECTIONISM    X 

•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  I  continue 
today  With  the  second  part  of  an  article 
en  protectionist  practices  Written  by 
Susan  Strange  and  entitled  "The  Man- 
agement of  Surplus  Capacity  Or  How 
Does  Theory  Stand  Up  To  Protectionism 
1979s  Style^' ,  today  .s  excerpt  is  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  international  textile 
industry  In  using  a  .sectoral  analysis  the 
article  attempts  to  answer  a  series  of 
Que.stion.s,  lx)th  political  and  economic, 
about  the  nature  of  the  product,  iLs 
rmxle  of  production  the  number  and  type 
i>f  producers  and  consiimers  the  factors 
atTecting  exchange  and  the  key  bargains 
r.ith'T  than  actors'  which  decide  the 
re.sultmg  di.stribution  amcng  groups  and 
slates  of  costs  and  benefits,  risks  and 
security  " 

The  article  maintains  that  the  textile 
industry  is  a  sector  of  the  international 
economic  system  In  which  restrictive 
policies  have  led  to  negotiation  over 
inarket.'harinK  The  article  seeks  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  and  objectives  for 
initiating  these  various  restrictions  and 
whether  they  were  instigated  as  tempo- 
rary solutions  or  permanent  ameliorative 
m?asures  It  further  seeks  to  determine 
wh.it  the  apparent  outcomes  of  these 
measures,  are,  both  economic  and 
political 

Generally  this  excerpt  sets  forth  the 
I'onclusion  that 

The  Issue  of  textile  market  s.^ares  win 
prove  Increasingly  divisive  (and  thouKh  i 
there  have  been  extensive  efforla  Uirough  In- 
teriiallcmal  ornanizatlon  to  achieve  agree- 
ment and  ctxjperallon  the  conflicts  have 
not  been  resolved,  rather,  they  have  been 
deepened 

Though  pessimistic  In  tone  the  article 
merits  review  to  further  understand  con- 
temp<jrary  international  economic  prob- 
Ifm.s  and  their  possible  solutions 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  Ms  Strange's 
article,  and  I  a.sk  that  it  be  printed  at 
this   point   in  the   Record 

The  article  follows 

I'EX  TILES 

The  Long-term  Textile  Agreement  iLTAi 
of  1963  was  the  first  important  multilateral 
arrangement  regulating  redrstrlbutlon  of 
market  share.^  for  manufacturers  It  wa^  ne- 
gotiated without  undue  dimculty  and  the 
fact  that  It  endured  for  over  a  decade  en- 
couraged hopes  that  national  policies  for 
Industrial  Import  restrictions  could  be  made 
subject  to  universal  rules  and  principles  and 
to  multilateral  surveillance  -comparable  to 
thoee  applied  to  tariff  barriers— thus  safe- 
guarding the  International  trade  svslem  from 
deteriorating  Into  a  battleground  for  eco- 
nomic nationalism 

But  In  retrospect  there  were  -inme  special 
reasons  which  accounted  for  Its  apparent 
success  By  accidents  of  history  only  tvi-o 
!:idustr!aUied  countries  the  L'nlted  States 
and    Britain,    had    left    their    home    markcu 


wide  open  to  Imported  textiles  T^e  United 
Slates  was  alone  In  offering  a  substantial 
market  to  Japan,  the  British  alone  In  of- 
fering a  substantial  market  to  India,  Paki- 
stan and  Hong  Kong  Both  had  found  It 
necessary  In  the  1950b  to  check  the  mount- 
ing pressure  of  Imports  by  getting  their  Im- 
portunate suppliers  to  accept  bilateral  re- 
strictive  agreements   on   their  sales 

The   United   States  had   got   Into   this   Iso- 
lated   position   through   Its   special    strategic 
relationship   with   Japan    To   maintain   this 
the   L'nlted   States  had   pressured   the   Euro- 
peans   Into   accepting   Japan   aa   a   contract- 
ing party  to  the  OATT   But  the  British  and 
the    other    Europeans    had    wriggled    out   of 
their   obligation   to  treat   Japanese   Imports 
In    the   same    way   as    thoae   of   other   OATT 
members    by    resorting    to    Article    38    (Non- 
•  ppllcatlon   of   the  Agreement   between   par- 
ticular contracting  parties)    This  was  some- 
thing   that    the    United    States,    having    led 
the  campaign   to  let  Japan   Join   the   "club  " 
could  hardly  do    Nor  could  It  easllv  ask  the 
European  members  of  OATT  to  allow  It  an- 
■  ■•her  waiver  \inder  Article   19  In  addition  to 
the   one   It    had   Just   obtained    for   Its   agri- 
cultural   products     Under    pressure    from    a 
pro'ecflonlst   textile   lobbv   In   Conereas    the 
United    States    chose    to    cet    ♦>>•    Jnosnese 
government  to   agree   "voluntarily"   to  limit 
textile  Imports    snd   thus  do  the  U  S  >  dlrtv 
work      Hong    Kong     however     was    less    sus- 
ceptible   to    Amerlcin    pressure      and    Hong 
Kon"  s  'eT'lle  e-'>^"s  tr^  thf  p  <?    wen'  f-nm 
»S  8  million  In  IB5«  to  IM  8  million  In  1958  " 
Britain     had     been     similarly     caught     hv 
earlier   oMipatlons    Britain's  dated   from   the 
\^^^m  when  It  had  agreed  to  discriminate  In 
favor  of   Commonwealth   exports    Then   and 
f'-ir  some  years  to  come  It  was  assumed  that 
t>~e8e   wou'd    consist   of   primary   products  '■ 
Even  In   1Q53  It  was  not  eroected  that  Com- 
monwealth exports  of  textiles  would  rise  from 
a   4   percent   share  of  the   British   market   in 
that  year  to  a  30  percent  share  only  six  years 
later    Stll!  believing— as  Brltteh  policy  mak- 
ers did  In  the  years  after  Sue« — that  Britain's 
world    position    depended    on    the    Common- 
wealth   connection,    no    British    government 
could  go  back  on  the  preferential  principle 
altogether      "^'et     Conservative     and     Labour 
memt)ers     of     Parliament     from     Lancashire 
constituencies  united  In  demanding  that  the 
government    impose    quota    restrictions    on 
their  Commonwealth  competitors    The  solu- 
tion  for   the   British,    as   for   the   Americans 
lay  In  dispersing  the  pressure  on  themselves 
by  opening   up  other  large  markets  and   by 
putting  some  outside  limits  on   the  pace   of 
change    In    market    shares     The    shared    as- 
sumption   was    that    through    international 
agreement   a   steadily    but   slowly   expanding 
place  could  be  found  for  the  output  of  these 
new  textile  Industries 

This  was  an  aim  which  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernrrent  could  easily  support  Better  a  clear 
set  of  rules  legltlmlred  by  a  multilateral 
agreement  than  a  bilateral  arrangement 
which  might  at  any  time  t>e  upset  by  a 
capricious  US  Congress  As  a  result  of  the 
voluntary  export  restrictions  demanded  by 
the  United  States  In  1957.  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment had  already  made  use  of  the  Inter- 
Industry  cartel  to  work  out  an  orderly  mar- 
keting system  which  would  not  bring  it 
into  diplomatic  conflict  with  the  United 
States 

The  United  States  had  taken  a  first  Initia- 
tive by  setting  up  a  Working  Party  on  the 
Avoidance  <A  Market  Disruption  in  1959  This 
led  to  the  Short-term  Textile  Agreement  and 
then  in  1962  to  the  LTA  The  result  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  textile  exporters  was  a 
bargain  In  which  everybody  seemed  to  gain 
and  no  one  lo«t  slnctT  bilateral  agreements 
could  now  legitimately  replace  unilateral 
quotas  The  situation  was  summed  up  as 
follows  by  the  Curzons: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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TABLf  1  -VALUE  AND  PERCENTAGE  SHARE  OF  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES   TEXTILE  IMPORTS  IN  OECD  COUNTRIES 


DtvtIoped  (OECD) 


United  Stales 


Frtncs 


Wes!  Gtrmiry 


US  M\ii> 
(mtlltons) 


U   S   dollirs 
Pe'cent  (millions) 


U.S.  dollin 
Ptrcsnl  (millions) 


United  Kinidom 


U.S.  dollirs 
Pticant  (millions) 


U.S  OolKrs 
P«ic«nt  (miUioiis) 


Pttcen I 


Cotton  firn  tnd  wonn  labrict: ' 

1'.67 2(2.1  25  7 

1.70 367.1  28  6 

1973 «72.5  32  0 

1975 77a8  24  6 

Mtn-madt  jrarn  snd  «io«M  llb(ia:> 

1967 M.4  16 

1970 58.4  2.5 

1973 S0L2  6  0 

1975 1313  3  9 

Clodini-I 

iK7 „ 576  2  23  9 

WTO 1267  7  26  8 

1973 3. 72S7  36  2 

JJ7S 554  9  39  0 


84.2 

89  5 

198  3 

NA 

4.5 
12.4 
23.6 

NA 

261.4 

540.8 
l.iOO.7 
2,  027.  4 


52.7 
48  8 

60.5 
NA 

4.7 
5.7 
5.7 

NA 

43  3 
56  2 

69.2 
79.0 


2  6 


5.4 
15.0 
13.1 
14.1 


2.6 

17.5 

91.6 

185  3 


1.0 
31 
11.0 

2.0 

6.9 

15.6 

20.7 


6.7 
30.6 
72.3 
99.9 

0.9 

4.0 

27.1 

24.3 

83.6 

199.7 

710.  S 

1.225.6 


8  4 

119 

19.2 

203.0 

0.4 
1.0 
31 
3.7 

26.3 

20.8 
27  9 
33  ♦ 


84.5 

74  5 
121.1 
114.4 

2.2 
8.9 

SO.  6 
12.6 

100,5 
134  5 
4U  2 
588  4 

a.  0 

48.0 

41.5 

334  0 

2.0 
4  5 
IC  3 
3.S 

45  5 

42.5 
SO  7 
49  3 


1  Cotton  yam  ana  »oven  labiics.  Standard  Inlirnalional  Trade  Classllcalion  (SITC)  6513. 
6314,652. 

:  Man-mad«  yam  and  «ov»n  fabrics.  SITC  6516.6517,6536. 


•Clothint.  SITC  841,842. 

Source;  OECD.  Tra3f  Sanfs  C.  1973, 1975  vol.  II. 


TABLf    :. -CLOTHING   AND    TEXTILE    EXPORTS    FROM    OIL 
IMPORTING  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


1963  1973   1976 


Ai  p«'ctnta|e  ol  total  tiportt  by  value 

Qothini 9 

TixtilM 33 

1963-73 

Contribution  to  iKrease  in  aiports  ot  all 
manufKtures: 

Clolhini 22 

Textiles '.'.'.'.'.'."  15 

1959-60 

Bati5  ol  imports  from  dev«bpin|  countnn 
lo  indusliialized  countries  as  percentace 
ol  their  apparent  consumption; 

Clathinj  I  Q 

Teililes 1  J 


19/3-76 


1975 


8  t 
3.2 


Source  "Adiuslmenl.  Trade,  and  Growth  in  Developed  and 
DeirelDpinj  Counlne,,'  CATT  Studies  in  Inleinalional  Trade 
6  (Septemoer  19?«>,  tables  b.  7,  and  19 

■Very  briefly,  the  LTA  legitimised  bilateral 
agreements  to  restrain  exports  undertaken 
by  partlclnxntt  The  only  limitations  placed 
on  the  terms  of  these  bilateral  agreements 
were  that  (ai  the  exLstence  of  market  dis- 
ruption should  be  acknowledged  by  both  the 
Importing  and  the  exporting  country,  (b) 
that  any  action  to  restrict  trade  had  to  be 
Justified  m  terms  of  market  disruption  and 
IC)  that  any  restriction  that  la.sted  for  more 
than  a  year  .should  provide  for  at  least  6  per- 
cent growth  of  trade  per  annum."  '» 

The  agreements  had  to  be  in  respect  of 
specific  products  i  cot  ton  or  at  least  half- 
cotton)  from  specific  sources  But  a  decade 
later  the  nature  of  the  problem  had  quite 
changed:  the  challenge  was  being  made  to  a 
new  market  and  it  was  not  Japanese  textiles 
so  much  as  those  from  developing  countries 
and  not  cotton  so  much  as  clothing  and  syn- 
thetic yarns  and  fabrics  that  were  fast  'in- 
vading the  market.s  of  Europe  and  America 
And  since  these  were  genuinely  low-cost 
products  they  were  not  usually  covered  bv 
the  Antl-Dumplng  Code  agreed  upon  In  1957 
which  required  not  ou'.y  Increasing  market 
shares  but  also  export  prices  lower  than  do- 
niestlc  ones  Table  1  shows  the  value  and 
share  of  developing  co'untries'  textile  Im- 
ports m  OECD  countries:  Table  2  clothing 
and  textile  exports  from  oil  importing  devel- 
oping countries  The  mathematics  of  geo- 
metric progression  had  bv  the  earlier  1970s 
created  a  situation  In  which  markets  that 
had  started  as  the  more  open  had  come 
under  Increasln).'  pre.s.sure  much  faster  than 
those  which  had  started  from  a  very  small 
base  Tensions  between  the  Industrialized 
countries  therefore,  were  apt  to  Increase 
while  the  LfX'-s'  demands  for  bigger  market 
shares,   in   the   changed   political    climate   of 


the  1970s,  were  far  less  muted  and  inhibited 
than  Japan's  had  been 

When  the  LTA  was  replaced  by  the  Multi 
Fibre  Agreement  ( MFA  i  m  1974"  the  LDCs 
had  asked  that  bilateral  agreements  should 
last  no  more  than  a  year  or  if  extended,  that 
they  should  provide  for  an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent a  year  for  Import  quotas  Instead  of  5 
percent  They  had  accepted  6  percent  only 
with  the  understanding  that  bilateral  agree- 
menu  would  be  pha.sed  out  by  1977,  that  new 
ones  would  be  permitted  only  under  condi- 
tions set  by  the  MFA  agreement  and  that  a 
Surveillance  Board  i  TSB  i  should  be  set  up 
lo  arbitrate  disputes  and  exercLse  some  Im- 
partial Judgment  on  alleged  market  disrup- 
tion 

Since  1974,  voluntary  restraint  agreements 
under  the  MFA  (Article  4i  have  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States,  the  EEC,  and 
other  European  countries,  but  not  Japan 
The  list  of  developing  countries  interested 
In  gaining  a  negotiated  share  of  the  con- 
suming markets  of  the  First  World  has 
lengthened  and  now  Includes  some  Latin 
American  countries  iBrazll,  Colombia  i, 
some  East  European  ones  i 'i'ugoslavla,  Hun- 
gary, Poland.  Romania)  as  well  as  the  Asian 
newcomers  like  Macao  and  Malaysia,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and  Hong 
Kong  Some  of  these  agreements  have  over- 
lapped with  quota  arrangements  made  under 
the  Generalized  Special  Preference  lOSPi 
arrangements,  so  that  some  LDCs  have  to 
administer  an  MFA  quota  and  then,  within 
it,  a  duty-free  tariff  quota  under  the  OSP 
(And,  as  Richard  Cooper  has  pointed  out 
this  artificial  restraint  on  supply  from  a 
low-cost  source  has  merely  redistributed 
the  profits  either  to  the  successful  exporter 
or  to  his  government  without  doing  much 
for  the  country's  development  ) 

When  the  MFA  came  up  for  renewal  in  1977 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ments being  phased  out  On  the  contrary 
they  were  multiplying  rapidly  and  making 
more  dltncuU  the  task  of  replacing  them 
with  a  single  set  of  rules  Nor  was  there  any 
real  basis  for  agreement  on  the  principles 
which  should  underlie  the  rules  The  devel- 
oping countries  by  and  large  were  demanding 
freer  access  and  ultimately  the  managed  dis- 
placements of  all  DC  textile  Industries  by 
those  of  the  Third  World,  while  the  DCs 
were  more  anxious  than  ever  to  restrict  ac- 
cess and  to  slow  down  the  redistribution  of 
market  shares  to  the  developing  countries 
The  result  was  that  after  months  of  recrimi- 
nation the  two  sides  were  still  deadlocked 
Renewed  attempts  In  Geneva  In  summer 
1977  t/j  find  common  ground  failed  utterly 
Several  of  the  signatories  of  the  original 
MFA  appear  to  have  concluded  that  they 
need  not  wait  for  a  multilateral  solution.  In 
April,  Britain  had  resorted  to  unilateral  Im- 
port restrictions  and  both   France  and  Can- 


ada invoked  Article  XIX  of  the  OATT  to  put 
temporary  checks  on  textile  imports  in  the 
most  sensitive  categories 

The  United  States  however  was  reluctant 
simply  to  let  the  agreement  expire  at  the 
end  of  1977  To  mask  the  underlying  dis- 
agreement. It  proposed  a  protocol  extending 
the  MFA  for  another  four  years,  to  which 
members  could  adhere  or  not  At  first  this 
stratagem  failed  to  win  approval  India 
Brazil,  and  Egypt  led  other  developing  coun- 
tries in  angrily  rejecting  the  proposal  as  in- 
adequate The  European  Community  re- 
jected It  as  over  generous,  claiming  that  Its 
members  had  taken  the  brunt  of  the  conse- 
quences In  the  increased  LDC  textile  exports, 
especially  m  the  synthetic  fibre  business 
polyesters  acrylics  and  nylon,  and  in  ready- 
made  clothes  like  shirts  and  sweaters 

European  fibre  producers  had  overall  loasee 
of  about  $:  billion  In  1976  and  the  Europeer. 
Commission  argued  that  extensioii  of  the 
MFA  as  It  stood  would  mean  the  loss  of  an- 
other 1,600,000  Jobs  for  European  textile 
workers  by  1982  These  findings  were  broadly 
confirmed  by  another  study  by  the  Interna- 
tiona; Labour  Organization 

The  United  Statee  nevenheless  persisted 
in  lis  eflone  lo  paper  over  the  divisions  and 
finally  at  the  eleventh  hour  m  cloeed  see- 
sions  of  bargaining,  won  agreement  on  ai; 
open-ended  extension  of  the  MFA  for  an- 
other four  years — but  with  the  contradictory 
clause  appended  that  temporary  measu.-es 
could  legitimately  be  imposed  unilaterally 
m  exceptional  circunisiances  ' 
TTius,  though  the  outward  form  of  multi- 
lateralism had  been  preserved,  the  develop- 
ing countries  were  still  seething  with  dlsco.'.- 
tent  while  eech  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries had  determined  lo  go  its  own  way  In- 
deed the  United  States  promptly  set  about 
negotiating  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Japan 
concluded  in  March  1978  which  fixed  a  cell- 
ing on  Japanese  textiles  lmp>on6  equa;  IC' 
their  1977  volume  Canada  concluded  a  sim- 
ilar restrictive  agreement  with  South  Korea 
and  the  European  Conxmunlty  which  had  al- 
ready started  negotiating  In  the  summer  of 
1977  with  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  began 
at  once  to  open  bilateral  talks  with  other 
Third  World  textile  expor.ers 

The  MFA  negotiations  .--eveftled  cleeirly 
sertous  divisions  within  each  group  Among 
the  developing  countries,  the  early  bird* 
wanted  to  keep  the  shares  they  had  gained 
without  dividing  them  with  the  Johnny- 
come-latelys  Among  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, the  Europeans  who  had  mide  most 
rbom  for  LDC  Imports  wanted  the  convoy 
principle  to  OF>erate  so  that  they  could  hold 
the  line  until  others  gave  \:p  a  comparable 
share  of  their  domestic  markets  to  the  LDCs 
The  ultimate  obJe<-tlves  of  Internationa: 
policy — the  principles  that  should  guide  ne- 
gotiation and  agreement  and  bodies  like  the 
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TSB— fcre  consequently  uncert*ln    The   DCs 

*iiut  to  use  a^eemeiit  to  decelenur  chsiige 
s,.  as  to  relieve  the  political,  social  »i.<l  r.  o- 
nainic  pr«»»ures  m  their  societies  arlMng 
from  toreiijii  coinpetuioii  In  textiles  1  he 
I.D(.'»  are  intere«te<l  In  usiiiK  aKreemenl  to 
n-.eie-ale  change  in  order  I..  OASlst  their  eco- 
nomic «ro*:h  But  there  is  also  disiigreemenl 
be^»eeii  those  vilu.  want  to  accelersie  aggre- 
gate  .  hange  »'hus  aiding  the  strongest  seml- 
de.e;op*d  coiintrleH  to  Increase  their  Indiis- 
tnnM/atlon  and  growth)  and  those  who  want 
I,,  accelerate  more  change  in  the  poorest  a-^d 
least-tlevploped  covintrles  a  VKilnt  of  vle-*r 
that  niids  more  sympathy  In  the  United 
States  and  somr  o'her  developed  countries 
ipovsibly  because  it  looks  humanitarian  but 
promises  to  cause  them  less  iiuonvenlencM 

Ihal  there  should  he  a  difference  over  the 
objectives  of  international  public  policy  is 
hardly  surprising  when  there  is  continuing 
uncertainty  not  only  wuhln  the  North-South 
groups  but  even  within  national  societies 
Are  old  industries  to  be  treated  as  social 
pensioners— like  peasant  systems  of  agricul- 
ture'' Some  industrial  policies  adapted  sug- 
gest that  they  should  they  are  given  a 
measure  of  protection  and  state  aid  to  ra- 
tionalize and  modernl/,e  both  policies  car- 
rying the  implied  promise  that  they  will 
never  be  totally  elinunated 

The  British  example  Is  illustrative  The 
Lancashire  cotton  Industry  has  been  reduced 
in  twenty  years  from  20  million  spindles  to 
2  7  million,  from  367  000  looms  to  57,000: 
from  231  000  workers  to  87,000  It  now  ex- 
pects that  the  Irreducible  bottom  has  been 
reached  But  as  elsewhere  the  general  wel- 
fare interest  In  cheap  T-shirts  and  sweaters 
competes  with  the  sectoral  and  regional  wel- 
fare interest  of  the  pensioner  Industries  and 
their  workers  Just  as  the  cheap  food  In- 
terest Rilled  to  the  antl-lnflatlonary  Inter- 
est of  the  stales— did  and  doesi  with  the 
welfare  of   the   farmers   and   their  workers 

One  real  Issue  which  came  tip  In  the  1977 
MFA  negotiations  was  whether  the  right  of 
importing  countries  to  apply  a  global  quota 
ensuring  that  no  more  than  20.  or  50  or  80 
percent  of  the  home  market  should  be  con- 
ceded to  &U  imports  Those  who  favored  this 
proposition  tended  to  back  It  by  uslni;  In- 
dicators which  supported  their  case  by  maxi- 
mizing the  appearance  of  Import  penetra- 
tion- whether  this  was  the  number  of  Jobs 
lost  lie  the  reduction  In  numbers  em- 
ployed by  domestic  producers  i'^  or  the  share 
of  total  sales  taken  by  Imports  This  might 
be  measured  hv  volume  or  by  value  The  real 
Issues  were  thus  often  ma-sked  as  in  mone- 
■arv  Issvies  of  political  moment — by  apnar- 
entiv  technical  debate  over  the  choice  of  an 
appropriate  indicator. 

The  globalization  Issue — If  the  principle 
were  conceded  c  reates  a  formidable  number 
of  problems  for  International  cooperation. 
agreement,  and  organization  First  It  raises 
the  a.>.kward  question — so  far  suppressed — 
of  the  relative  size  of  global  quotas  accepted 
by  the  various  consumer  countries  Shovild 
the  Indicator  here  be  by  population  ONP 
per  head  textile  consumption  (and  In  v^hat 
base  yean  Including  or  excluding  re- 
exports' Should  it  be  based  on  a  program 
of  steps  towards  a  future  goal  of  the  Ir- 
reducible Industry''  Any  of  these  Indicators 
could  put  Japan  and  the  East  E\iropeans  and 
after  them  Spain  Ytigoslavla  and  Tor*  ical. 
under  pressure  from  the  frontllners  IIK^^  Brit- 
ain America  and  more  recently.  West  Ger- 
many to  take  a   "fairer  share    ' 

The  technical  cjuestlon  of  how  to  define 
the  Industry  or  the  market  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  how  It  should  be  subdivided  into 
the  market  eg  for  textiles  and  clothing," 
shirts,  grey  cloth,  cotton,  wool,  synthetics, 
labor-intensive  products  vs  canltal-lnlensive 
ones)  Is  really  an  argument  about  a  welfare 
principle  perceived  as  valid  In  manv  of  the 
Indtistrlallzed  countries  and  implicitly  ac- 
cepted   In    every    agreement    since    the   first 


LTA— of  the  acceptable  rate  of  change  What 
this  principle  a.ssert,s  Is  that  t.>>.e  stroUj!  (for- 
eign) competitors  should  share  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  weak  i  domestic  i  one  lor 
slowing  down  the  rale  of  change  wherever 
this  exceeds  a  gUea  pace 

A  third  and  comparatively  new  lor  new- 
old,  since  It  ilscj  came  up  In  the  agricultural 
.sector  in  the  laJi^.M  Issue  Is  what  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  efTects  of  world  re- 
cession Should  the  pace  of  market-share  re- 
dlstfloutlon  In  favor  of  LDCs  be  slowed,  as 
COMITEXTIL  (the  European  PriHlucers'  or- 
ganization) and  the  British  textile  producers 
have  argued?  iThe  Utter  protested,  success- 
fully It  would  seem  that  a  6  percent  In- 
crease for  LDCs  may  be  conceded  In  normal 
times  but  not  when  demand  is  growing  at 
only  3  5  percent  per  annum  I  Or  should  It  be 
speeded  up,  as  many  development  economists 
and  all  the  LDC  govern. nents  would  urge/ 
Obviously,  the  competition  for  market  shares 
Is  fiercer  as  demand  slackens  ea.sier  as  it 
picks  up  But  how  should  International  ar- 
rangements respond''  Once  again,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  presented  in  technical  ternvs  of 
how  the  irreducible  doiTiestic  li;dustry,  the 
final  fortress  should  be  defti.ed  But  the  real 
Issue  Is  over  who  carries  the  risk  of  world 
depression  and  the  burden  of  adjusting  to  It 
Once  the  forire.vs-lndustry  principle  Is  con- 
ceded, the  burden  of  making  a  case  for 
change  shifts  iso  to  speak  i  from  the  r.ch- 
country  defenders  to  the  poor-country 
attackers 

The  latter,  however,  reject  the  basic  as- 
sumption, contesting  that  when  hit  by  oil 
and  fertilizer  prices,  sagging  conamodlty 
markets  and  worsening  deficits,  the  LDCs  de- 
serve not  a  smaller  share  of  the  cake,  but  a 
larger  one  to  help  them  survive 

Ea.sentlally  the  real  power  seems  to  rest  (as 
It  always  has)  with  Importing  countries  In 
the  last  resort,  they  are  free  to  give  or  with- 
hold market  shares  as  they  believe  their  na- 
tional interest  demands  Only  In  the  some- 
what unlikely  circumstances  of  a  scarcity 
of  textiles  and  cloths  In  the  world  market, 
or  perhaps  in  some  rather  special  and  high- 
technology  lines  of  production  ■'  when  the 
sellers  are  In  strong  monopoly  or  oligopolistic 
situations  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  more  equal 
balance  of  bargaining  power  between  buyers 
and  sellers  The  existence  of  a  one-way 
rachet  device  In  trade  negotiation  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  GATT  has  been  shown  to  be 
I  what  It  always  was) — an  eye-decelvlng  de- 
vice to  aid  International  cooperation 

With  so  loose  a  multilateral  agreement  as 
the  renewed  MFA.  the  prospect  Is  for  a  re- 
treat Into  bilateral  negotiations  In  which  the 
Group  of  77  will  be  unable  to  exercise  much 
combined  persuasion  Most  LDCs  will  be 
under  pre.ssure  In  their  bilateral  bargaining 
to  offer  their  customers  other  benerits  m  ex- 
change for  market  share  concessions,  whether 
these  are  orders  for  arms  or  aircraft,  con- 
struction contracts,  or  more  political  con- 
cessions. The  United  States  has  pacts  with 
about  thirty  cotuitrles.  the  European  Com- 
munity about  twenty-two  Japan  has  some 
bilateral  agreements  on  silk  products  but 
these  are  not  covered  by  the  MFA  and  has  no 
restrictions  as  yet  on  Imported  cottons  or 
synthetics.  The  Americans  In  1977  offered 
Hong  Kong  a  five  year  agreement  limiting 
the  Increase  In  quotas  for  1978  to  1  5  percent 
before  resuming  the  commitment  to  6  per- 
cent a  year  The  European  Community.  If  It 
takes  the  Commissions  advice,  will  freeze 
quotas  for  1978  but  resume  -he  6  percent 
thereafter,  provlc'ed  Its  partners  accept  lower 
differential  rates  for  specially  sensitive  sec- 
tors The  Commission  suggested  that  Its 
member  governments  should  undertake  to 
stop  Imposing  their  own  unilateral  Import 
quotas  o>it  of  the  blue  i  as  the  French  and 
British  did  I  and  should  otTer  LDCs  more  gen- 
erous tariff  treatment  under  the  Oenerall'ed 
Special  Preference  arrangements  But  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  with  the  Brussels 


Commission  as  well  as  between  the  member 
ciiintrles  Policy  so  far  as  been  an  entirely 
pragmatic  response  to  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing t.>  maintain  falling  employment,  with 
no  long-term  planning  m  mind  and  no  con- 
svilatlve  machinery  to   undertake  It 

Broadly  speaking  therefore  it  seems  that 
the  issiie  of  textile  market  shares  will  prove 
increasingly  divisive  both  between  North 
an  1  South  and  wnhm  each  group  There 
ha\c  been  extensive  efforts  thro\u;h  interna- 
tional organization  to  achle\p  a>;reeiiient  and 
cooperation  b\it  despite  the  formal  docu- 
ment the  conflirrs  ha\e  not  been  resolved, 
rather,  they  have  deepened 

rOOTNOTIS 

•  For  a  fuller  account  see  Gerard  and  Vic- 
toria Curzon  The  Management  of  Trade 
Relations  In  the  OATI  In  /ntrrnationa/ 
Eronomxc  Rrlation^  the  ur^trrn  ^y<trm  in 
the  ;9«0»  and  197ni  A  Rhonfeld  ed  i  Bev- 
erly Hills    Calif      Sage  Publications    I97fii 

S  Strange  Sirrhng  and  Brtttxh  Polxry  a 
\iol\t\ral  itudy  r>l  an  \ntrrnat\onal  rurrrncn 
in  declinr  (London.  New  "Vork  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1971  ) 

•  Curzons.  op   clt 

"This  Is  a  tricky  Indicator  Numbers  em- 
ployed may  be  reduced  far  more  rapidly  as 
a  result  of  ratlonallz.atlon  and  mr>dernlz.atlon 
of  plant  substituting  capital  for  labor,  than 
through    competition    from   foreign    Imports 

-"'An  Important  question  for  the  LDCs  In 
1974  they  ran  an  overall  deficit  in  textile 
trade  with  developed  countries  of  »1330  mil- 
lion iln  1970.  $1130  million) -but  an  overall 
surplus  on  trade  In  clothing  of  $3940  million 
Iln  1970.  $830  million) 

•  The  U  S  ban  on  exports  of  nylon  yarn 
In  1974  was  a  recent  demonstration  of  such 
power,  but  substitution  In  textile  markets 
Is  hltrh  and  no  such  seller's  power  would  be 
effective  for  very  long  # 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL    10   .^  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  M:  President. 
I  a.'^k  iinunimou.s  coiL'^eiU  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  In  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
morn'ng 

T\\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objertion   it  i.s  so  ordered 


ACCESS  TO  SENATE  RECORDS  .^T 
THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thpt  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  tiie  immediate  ronsidera- 
tion  of  Senate  Resolution  474 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re.so- 
lution  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Senate  Resolution  (S  Res  4741  relating 
to  public  access  tn  Senate  records  at  the 
National  Archives 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "XXX  '  and  Insert 
XI",  and 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  "so  transferred" 
and  insert  "pursuant  to  section  2" 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  February  24,  1977.  the  Temporary 
Select   Committee   to  Study   the  Senate 
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Committee  System  recommended  that 
the  "Senate  adopt  a  resolution  directing 
that  all  noncurrent  committee  records  be 
opened  within  a  certain  reasonable  time 
after  their  creation  except  where  a  com- 
mittee declares  that  personal  privacy, 
national  security,  or  other  national  in- 
terest requires  continued  confidential- 
ity 

The  resolution  which  I  am  today  call- 
ii.g  up  v.ould  provide,  for  the  first  time 
m  the  Senates  191 -year  history,  a  pro- 
gram for  systematic  public  access  to  this 
body's  nonsensitive  records  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  National  Archives.  This 
resolution  will  serve  to  clarify  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  a.s  set  forth  in  Senate  Rule  XI. 
and  It  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  altogether  the  chronic  con- 
fusion that  has  existed  regarding  which 
Senate  noncurrent  records  are  subject  to 
public  access. 

This  resolution  would  result  in  the 
opening  of  all  routine  Senate  records  at 
the  National  Archives  20  years  from  the 
date  of  their  creation.  Sensitive  records, 
such  u.^  investigative  files  relating  to  in- 
dividuals and  containing  personal  data, 
personnel  records,  and  records  of  execu- 
tive nominations  would  be  opened  withm 
50  years  of  their  creation  All  record.s 
would  be  subject  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives' routine  screening  procedures 

The  re.solution  would  do  nothing  to 
interfere  with  Senate  committees  con- 
trol of  their  own  records  They  may  ex- 
tend or  shorien  the  access  period  for 
portions,  or  all,  of  their  records,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  review  their 
existing  policy  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  re.'-olution  has  the 
■jnanimous  support  of  Rules  Committee 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  It  is 
similar  tc  a  niea.-uie  that  I  understand 
IS  now  being  considered  by  the  House. 
and  It  IS  in  harmony  with  acce.ss  polices 
for  executive  branch  records.  It  also  has 
the  support  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  Senates  bicentennial  ap- 
proaches, it  is  important  for  scholars 
and  the  general  public  to  have  equitable 
and  full  access  to  the  documentary 
sources  of  this  body's  past  This  resolu- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  to  insure  the 
achievement  of  that  goal 

Mr  President,  either  today  or  tomor- 
row, or  one  day  this  week  I  intend  to 
speak  at  greater  length  on  the  nature 
and  nchne.ss  of  Senate  records  at  the 
National  Archives 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended  and 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  section  2114  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  transferring, 
at  the  close  of  each  Congress  all  noncur- 
rent records  of  the  Senate  and  Senate  com- 
mittees to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  preservation; 

Whereas    such    rule    and    section    provide 


that  such  records  are  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas  orderly  and  timely  public  access 
to  the  Senate's  records  at  the  National 
Archives  will  greatly  contribute  to  greater 
public  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  Th&t  any  records  of  the  Senate 
or  any  committee  of  the  Senate  which  are 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration under  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  section  2114 
of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  and  which 
have  been  made  public  prior  to  their  trans- 
fer may  be  made  available  for  public  use 

Sec,  2  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
prescribe,  any  other  records  of  the  Senate 
or  any  committee  of  the  Senate  which  are 
so  transferred  may  be  made  available  for 
public  use — 

( 1 1  In  the  case  of  investigative  files  relat- 
ing to  Individuals  and  containing  persona! 
data,  personnel  records,  and  records  of 
executive  nominations,  when  such  files  and 
records  have  been  in  existence  for  fifty 
years;    and 

i2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  such  records, 
when  such  records  have  been  In  existence 
for  twenty  years  ib)  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  lai,  any  committee 
of  the  Senate  may.  by  action  of  the  full 
committee,  prescribe  a  different  time  when 
any  of  Its  records  may  be  made  available 
for  public  use  under  specific  conditions  to 
be  fixed  by  such  committee,  by  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 

Sec  3  (a  I  This  resolution  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  public  disclosure 
of  any  record  pursuant  to  section  2  If  such 
disclosure  Is  prohibited  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order  o'  the  President 

(b)  NotwlD-.standlng  the  provisions  of 
section  2,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  public  disclosure  of 
any  record  so  transferred,  other  than  any 
record  of  a  Senate  committee  if  he  deter- 
mines that  public  disclosure  of  such  record 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest  and  so 
notifies  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr   President 
I  move  en  bloc  to  reconsider  the  votes 
by    which   the   re.solution.   as   amended, 
with    Its    preamble,    as    amended     were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w&- 
agreed  to. 


DR  RALPH  J  BUNCHE  MONUMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Jo.nt  Resolution  205  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
BoREN  i  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.Res  205)  authoriz- 
ing appropriation  of  funds  lor  acquisition  of 
a  monument  to  Dr  Ralph  J  Bunche  and 
installation  of  such  monument  in  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  Park  in  New  York  City 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
joint  resolution  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  f\rst  and  second  time  and 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  jo.nt  resolution  iR.J  Res  206' 
w  as  passed 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS    1982,    1983,   AND    1984 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R 
7805 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HR  7805,  an  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Center  for  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983.  and  1984 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  ha\ing  been  read  the 
first  and  second  time  by  title  and  that 
the  Senate  pro:eed  to  its  immediate 
consiceration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill 

The  bill  HR  7805  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  w"as  pas.sed. 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


HR  7815  RE-REFERRED  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL. 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Randolph,  that  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
HR.  7815,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Th:s  is  an  act  to  recognize 
the  meritorious  achievement  of  certain 
individuals  by  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  post  ofBces  in  their 
honor 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered- 


ISSUANCE     OF     CERTAIN     PATENTS 
UNDER  THE  COLOR  OF  TITLE  ACT 

Mr.  ROB'^RT  C  BliTlD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lav  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  HR.  6211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  la'd  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
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Representatives  on  H  R  62  U,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  certain  patents  under  the  Color 
or  Title  Act 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  nrst 
and  second  time  by  title,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.slder  the 

bill 

O  Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President  al- 
though Senator  Schmitt  has  introduced 
companion  legislation  to  this  measure 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  nnd 
Natural  Resources  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  formally  consider  ihis  le*M.s- 
lation  However.  H  R  6211  relate.s  to  th*" 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  s  Hio 
Grande  Occupanrv  Re.solution  Progriun 
Area  In  New  Mexico  which  the  OonKrc.s 
has  supported  since  it.s  inception  in  19"7 
with  specific  appropriation.s  in  Ihf 
cadastral  survey  and  lands  programs 
HR  6211  resolves  a  legal  impediment  t.> 
the  implementation  of  this  prosj'-ain 
thereby  i.'reventing  a  hiird.ship  to  manv 
families  who  would  otlierwi.se  b>'  forced 
to  vacate  their  homes 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H  R   6211  • 

Mr  SCHMITT  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  passage  to<liiy  nf  H  R 
6211.  legislation  which  deals  sperif^rally 
with  a  problem  m  the  small  ornmunity 
of  Dixon.  N   Mex 

It  Is  always  a  ple<is',i!('  to  sec  the  wheels 
of  Government  churn  somewhat,  slowly 
but.  nevertheless,  churn  suthm  this  Con- 
gress to  solve  a  very  spei'iflc  problem  that 
was  brought  to  my  attention  some  time 
ago 

Dixon  is  a  small  northern,  rural  com- 
munity bordering  on  Bureau  of  I^iul 
Management  lands.  State  lands.  Indian 
lands  and  national  forest  lands  After 
meeting  with  the  residents  of  the  Dixon 
area  in  Mav  1979  and  after  close  studv 
of  their  legal  problem,  !t  became  evident 
to  me  that  through  no  ones  fault,  a  great 
injustice  was  about  to  take  place 

As  has  happened  m  many  Western 
States  over  the  years,  families  have 
moved  onto  public  lands  unknowingly 
and  paid  taxes  on  the  land  for  many 
years  believing  thev  held  \alid  title  to 
that  land  The  Bureau  is  currently  con- 
ducting cadastral  that  Is.  ownership 
surveys  on  these  holdings  ^o  that  title 
mav  be  transferred  to  the  residents  who 
qualify  under  the  Color  of  T^tle  Acts  of 
1928  and  1932    as  amended 

Unfortunately,  for  many  families,  the 
transfer  of  title  may  not  be  possible  due 
to  the  establishment  In  the  earlv  1900's  nf 
a  power  site  withdrawal  order  for  p-irt  of 
those  lands  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, now  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  The.se  withdrawals  were  to 
protect  thp  public  land  from  disposal  in 
order  to  have  sites  available  for  future 
powersites  or  irrigation  proiects  The 
withdrawals  were  made  in  Washington 
us'ne  the  existing  maps  Unknown  to  th. 
withdrawing  agencies  was  the  fact  that 


there  were  persons  living  on  some  of 
these  same  public  lands 

Some  of  the  occupancies  on  this  land 
go  back  100  years  or  more  Since  the 
w.thdrawals  were  made,  there  n:\s  hern 
!i<)  Federal  development  for  power  or  ;.■ 
r. gallon  on  ihi:.  withdrawn  land  nor  dots 
there  appear  to  be  anv  indicaton  tha' 
there  w.ll  be  When  the  surveys  .ic  com- 
plete, the  agencies  involved  will  I'avc  to 
begin  to  take  action  either  to  tran;>fer 
title  to  residenUs  on  public  lands  or  to 
force  them  to  vacate  the  land  Tht  es- 
tabishment  of  the  withdrawal  order 
legally  precludes  the  transfers  >:  title 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Acts  .jr  'he 
families  m  a  withdrawal  area 

This  legislation  will  allow  th-  Se  ro- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  a>:ency  for  which  the  with- 
drawal was  made  to  transfer  title  to 
those  per.sons  who  otherwise  quulifv  un- 
der the  Color  of  Title  Acts  except  for  the 
fact  that  thev  fall  withm  a  power  with- 
drawal site  I  am  grateful  that  the  Con- 
gre.s,s  sa\«.  flt  to  expedite  this  legislation 
quickly  so  that  no  qualified  i)erson  will 
be  forced  to  vacate  Many  of  the  families 
that  are  concerned  are  not  well  ofT  fi- 
nancially Forced  eviction  from  their 
homes  would  impose  an  inrie<iible  hard- 
ship upon  these  families  and  would  be 
inequitable  and  unnecessarv 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
ti.ird  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  re.onsider  the  \otP  by  which 
Mie  bill  was  passed 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  th''  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1981— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H  R  7724  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  re- 
port w  ill  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read   as   follows 

Thf  rommtttee  of  confereii'"?  ^r.  the  dls- 
aKreeliig  votes  of  the  two  H'xise.t  on  the 
ttiiif iidrneiits  nf  the  Semite  to  the  bill  iH  R 
7724 1  rr.aklnK  upprnpriaMnin  fr,r  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  ageti- 
(ies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1981.  and  for  other  purposes  having 
met  after  full  and  free  conference  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respertlve  Houses  this  report  slgnerf 
by    a    majorltv    of    the    conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration   of   the  conference   report 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  20.  1980  • 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President. 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
1981  fiscal  year  totals  nearly  $9  5  billion 
and  that  final  number  reflects  concerted 
efforts  on  both  s'ries  of  the  Capitol  to 
restrain  spending  wherever  possible  with- 
out impairing  the  imixirtant  energy  and 


natural  resource  programs  funded  In  the 
bill  That  total  appropriation  agreed  to 
in  conference — the  exact  number  Is  $9.- 
46''  """^  ono  -does  'ndeed  compare  favor- 
ably to  both  last  year's  total  funding  and 
e\en  to  the  budget  estimates  and  House 
allowance  It  puts  us  $17  7  billion  below 
1980  funding,  more  than  $882  million 
t)elow  the  budget  request,  and  more  than 
$1  billion  under  the  House  allowance, 
while  exceeding  the  Senate-passed  num- 
ber by  $268  5  minion. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid.  Mr 
President,  if  I  did  not  also  point  out  that 
there  are  some  large  one-time  approprla- 
l.ons  that  tend  to  distort  that  compari- 
son The-e  is.  for  instance,  nearly  a  $1 
billion  difference  tietween  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  total  amount  being  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  If  we  remove  the  re- 
serve numbers  from  the  comparison  we 
find  that  we  are  actually  $36  3  million 
over  the  budget  estimates,  some  $53  7 
m'lllon  above  the  House  allowance  and 
still  more  than  $268  5  million  above  the 
Senate  allowance  for  the  bill 

We  still  have  to  analyze  the  final  budg- 
et resolution  ceilings  on  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  and  assign  them  among 
the  various  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees but  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  pash- 
ing  hard  against  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee celling  If  not  surpassing  it  at  this 
p  1  nt  We  see  then,  that  we  will  be  iii  an 
extremely  tight  situation  next  year  when 
we  are  confronted  with  supplemental 
spending  needs  of  the  Government 

With  only  a  few  exceptions.  Mr  Pres- 
ident the  ma'or  increases  over  the  Pres- 
idenfs  budget  in  the  final  conference 
agreement  for  the  bill  are  directed  at 
high  priority  energy  development  and 
natural  resource  conservation  programs. 
Including  funds  already  enacted  In  the 
continuing  resolution,  we  are  providing 
a  total  of  $1  5  billion  to  resume  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate — averaging  at  least  300.- 
001  barrels  per  day  with  this  new  fund- 
ing and  tlie  more  than  $2  billion  carry- 
over in  spending  authority  I  might  add 
the  conferees  approved  Lhe  Senate  lan- 
guage mandating  this  rate  of  fill  except 
m  special  uncontrollable  situations 

There  was  only  a  very  slight  modifica- 
tion m  the  Senate  mandate  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  the  final  bill  makes  it  ur- 
gently clear  that  the  President  should 
Kive  this  important  energy  reserve  the 
highest  [jnority  The  conferees  also  ap- 
proved the  $60  5  million  increase  for  the 
national  petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska  so 
that  exploration  can  continue  while  the 
Interior  Department  prepares  to  lease 
the  first  2  million  acres  of  the  re.serve  for 
private  exploration  and  development  un- 
der accelerated  authority  also  provided 
;n  the  bill  Further,  there  was  agreement 
ri!i  a  $42  million  increase  in  the  Senate 
allowance  to  insure  continued  work  on 
two  high-Btu  coal  gasification  demon- 
strations I  should  also  note,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  conferees  accepted  the  en- 
tire $50  million  Senate  allowance  for 
preimplementation  work  on  gasoline  ra- 
tioning 

In  the  area  of  natural  resources  Mr 
President,  the  substantial  conference  in- 
crease In  the  Senate  allowance  for  the 
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land  and  water  conservation  fund  was 
mainly  for  Redwoods  National  Park  ac- 
quisition costs.  We  accepted  half  of  the 
$50  million  House  allowance  for  this  area, 
along  with  several  other  adjustments  In 
Federal  program  fiuidlng.  The  $228  mil- 
lion for  State  assistance  was  not  In  con- 
ference   In  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  Senate  had  no  new 
funding  for  the  urban  parks  grant  pro- 
gram, and  the  final  allowance  In  con- 
ference was  put  at  $20  million  instead 
of  the  $45  million  approved  by  the  House. 
Together  with  carryover  funds,  this  will 
finance  a  $65  million  program  level  this 
year,  the  same  as  fiscal  1980.  The  other 
major  change  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  the  addition  of  $16  million, 
the  House  allowance  for  additional  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  work.  This  fund- 
ing Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  expedite  high  priority  Federal 
projects 

Mr  President,  there  was  a  net  Increase 
of  some  $6  million  for  Indian  programs 
in  both  the  Interior  DepBwtment  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, adding  more  than  $50  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian 
Health     Service     over     the     budgeted 


amounts  mainly  for  school  and  hospital 
construction. 

In  the  Forest  Service  appropriations, 
Mr.  President,  a  major  dllTerence  in  the 
House  and  Senate  allowances  involved 
the  level  of  timber  sales  to  be  financed 
for  this  and  future  years.  The  compro- 
mise reached  after  considerable  negotia- 
tion will  add  nearly  $30  million  to  the 
Senate  allowance  to  finance  a  timber  sale 
level  of  11.9  biUion  board -feet.  We  believe 
this  is  the  most  effective  sales  level  given 
current  market  conditions  and  the  gen- 
eral    economic     situation     nationwide. 
However,  the  conferees  have  noted  In  the 
statement  of  the  managers  that  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  be  required 
to  offset  declining  timber  receipts  that 
normally  go  to  forest  road  construction. 
There  is  one  more  point  I  wish   to 
make,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees.  This  Is 
a  most  important  point  that  was  to  be 
included  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers but  was  inadvertently  dropped  out 
In  our  efforts  to  move  forward  quickly 
with  this  report.  The  point  is  that  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  both  the 
House   and   the   Senate   will   expect   all 
agencies  funded  in  the  Interior  appro- 


priations bill  to  report  quarterly  on  how 
funding  is  apportioned  This  report  is 
to  be  at  the  level  of  detail  carried  in 
the  committee  reports  on  the  bill  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  difference  in  that 
level  of  detail  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  more  specific  level  should  be 
followed. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  136  amend- 
ments in  conference  in  total,  and  these 
amendments  in  turn  involved  dozens  of 
smaJler  program  differences.  We  faced  a 
difficult  and  extremely  complex  task  in 
taking  this  bill  to  conference  and  ham- 
mering out  a  workable  agreement  in  such 
a  short  amount  of  time.  It  is  impossible 
to  cover  anything  more  than  the  most 
significant  conference  agreements,  but  I 
Will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
Senators  mav  have  on  individual  Issues 
that  were  before  us. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparative  tabulation  of 
the  fiscal  1980  appropriations  and  the 
budget.  House,  Senate,  and  conference 
committee  allowances  for  fiscal  year  1981 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,   FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
[Fiscil  yeirl 


New  budiet  luthonty 


Conference  corapirM  with- 


[ nicted, 
1980 


Estimilf], 
1981 


House 
1981 


Senjte 

1981 


Conference 
1981 


£n»cte<). 
1980 


Ejtimite 
1981 


House  bill 


Senate  bih 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 

Buruu  of  Lind  Mtni|im(nt 

Mtntftmint  of  land!  and  ta- 
sou'cas J354.396.000        5352.500,000 

Acquisition,  vuiistruction,  and 
maintananca 16.3*3,000  14  568  000 

Paymanis  in  liau  of  taias 108.0OC.0OCi  81  OOC  000 

C'lfon  and  California  |ranl 
lands  Ondttmita,  appropria- 
tion o(  racaipis) _ 55,000,000  57,500,000 

R|n|a  improvamants  (indtfi- 
nita,     appropriation    of     rt- 

„"ipt» - 10,620,000  13,500,000 

Rtcriation  davtiopmtnt  and  op- 
eration of  rtcraation  fKilitias 
findadnita,  special  fund). .    ..  300,000  300,000 

Sarvice  charias.  deposits,  and 
'orfeituras  (indefinita,  special 
'und).._ 13,750,000  9.6O0.0O0 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds  (in- 
i)«''nite).., 100,000  100,000 

Total.  Burtau  of  Land  Man- 
aiament 

Office  of  Water  Research  and 
Technology 

aliria!  and  aipenjn 

ToUI.  Land  and  Water  Re- 
lources 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND 
PARKS 

Heritai*  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service 

Salaries  and  eipentes 15.701,000 

Irban  park  and  recreation  fund.        125'  000  000 
"•"SSion -15  OOO.OOO 

SuMoUl ~ 

Land  and   Water  Conserxalion 

fund  (indefinite). 

Historic  preservation  fund 

Total,  Hwitaie  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation  Serv- 
ict 689,895,000         274,010,000 


S349,  662,  000        S339,  162,  000        S343,  962,  000 


14,568,000 
85,  000,  000 


57,  500,  OOC 

13,500,000 

300.000 

9  600,  OOC 
100,000 


14  768,000 
108,000.000 


57.  500.  000 
13.500.000 


14  758,000 
103.000.000 


-JiO,  434,  OOC 

-i  575  000 
-5  000.  OOC 


-J8,  538,  000        -$5,700,000 


-1-200  OOO 
-1-22  OOC,  000 


-i-200,  000 
-t-I8  000.  000 


-•-{4, 800. 000 

"-5.' OOO,"  666" 


9,  600,  000 

100,000 


57,500.000  •f2,  500.  000  , 

13.500,000  -1-2.880,000  

-300.000  -300,000  -JOC.  000 

9,600,000  -4.150,000  

100,  000 


558  509  000 

529.  068.  000 

530,  230,  000 

542, 630, 000 

542, 430, 000 

-16,079,000 

-J-13,  362,  000 

4-12,200  000 

200  OOC 

32.781,000 

32,613,000 

30.  485. 000 

30. 485,  000 

30, 485,  000 

-2,  296, 000 

-2,128.000  - 

591  290  OOC 

561.681.000 

560.715.000 

573,115,000 

572.  915.  OOO 

-18,375,000 

-1-11.234,000 

-1-12.  200.  OOC 

-20C  OOC 

16,  010, 000 


15,755.000 
45,000,000 


16,  005, 000 


15.980.000 

20,  OOC  000 


-♦-279, 000 
-105  OOC,  OOO 
4-15,000,000 


-30.000 
h20,  OOC>  000 


-(-225,000  -25  OOC 

-25,000  000        ^2C  OOC  OOC 


no  000,000 

233,000,000 
25,  000,  000 

45.  OOC.  OOO 

394.  185,  OOO 
32,500.000 

20,  000.  000 

378,593,000 
32,  500,  000 

-90,000,000 

-130,501,000 
-22,  500  OOC 

4-20,000  000 

^115,593  OOC 
-1-7,  50C,  OOC   , 

-26,000,000 
-15,  592  000 

-(-20,  000  000 

509,  194,  000 
55,000,000 

351,368,000 
32  500,000 

-(-27,  225,  000 

487,440,000 


399,  873, 000 


447,073,000 


-242,822,000 


-173,063.000 


-40,367,000        -U7, 200, 000 


UMI 
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Ht^ 

I.u1|<-I    Juf-xitj 

Conte'ente  compj 

lea  «iih- 

Etxcttd, 

(itimatts. 

MOUM, 

S«natt, 
INI 

Conttftnct, 
I9I1 

EnacM. 
19(0 

Cttimtt*. 
IttI 

HOUM  bill 

S«MltlMH 

us    ^  'If'  I'lJ  W'tJl'e  ><■  'H» 

IJtinu^C)!   Tiinajemfn' 
Coniliuction    »n<l    liJJ'  '<"   us 

Njtonjl  *H(1li'f  »e'^i('  •-■'■■' 
Migfitoiy  SHf)  ton!«'»»i   "  * 

count  (dtlinilt   i«pj<Jtjif  «J 

(Jfiffl) 

iKHJIlon  f«:ill'e\  (in,!«i  mn, 

211,991  000 
58,  '57  000 

200.000 

i     »..  OOC 

39,  898.  000 
9  SOO,  000 

22').  3S4.  OOC 

34.561.000 

9,500,000 

2,  000,  OOC     . 
250  000 

n^K  -i.-i  OOC 

40.  405.  000 
8  500  000 

ll'i.  566  000 

37,897.000 
8.500.000 

1.  250,  000 

+  13.575,000 

-  20.  860.  000 
+6.  550,  000 

-13,750,000 

-200.000 

-1,740,000 

-2.001.000 

-1,000  000 

+  1.250.000 
-250,000 

+212,000 

+  3  336,000 

-1   000  000 

-750,000 
-250,000  . 

+  142.000 
-2.508,000 

+1,250,000 

2»,000 

Tom    ii  S    '  i"  Ji'^   *'ld- 

287  898,  000 

276,  954,  000 

271,665,000 

274.329.000 

273,213.000 

-I4.M1M 

-3. 741.  on 

+  1    '.SF    Xf 

-1,116.000 

Nihonjl  P»r»  S*'.'-  » 

391,141.000 
112.154.000 
-3.000.000  . 

(15  500  000) 

422.  297.  000 
62.015.000 

415.163,000 
34,  203,  000 

440.  743.  000 
47.  777  000 

444  121,  000 

43,367.000 

-t-53, 600,000 
-68  787.000 
+  3.000.000 

(-15.  500.  OOO) 

+22,531,000 
- 18.  648,  000 

+29,  665.  000 

+  9  164.000 

+  4,005  000 

C  onilimtion         

-  OnltKt   •ul'^nMl, 

4,410,000 

-,uM-'t)i 
'0*1  :onltf  Jt  Mo^  i  ■«!.  niion  of 

lot.  I5<.  000 

(-5.552.000) 

16.217.000 
4.130.000 

a.  ois.  000 

34.  203, 000 

47,  777, 000 

43,  367. 000 

-(5.7(7.000 

(+5,552,000) 

-16.217.000 
+270.000  . 

-18, 6a.  000 

+9,  164,  000 

-4,410,000 

^1«nninf        devclopmt  nt,       «nj 
QPtKlion    if    r*cf«alK>n  tKll 
.!.«1       !"  )«'  nilf    !P»CHl    fund) 

ohi  I     «enr>ftft,  r^-itef  fof  \h9 

15,007.000 
4. 400. 000 

14  750  000 

-15,007,000 

-14,750.000  . 

4,400.000 

4. 143, 000 

4,400.000 

+257, 000 

'ilj!    NjiiO'iJI  Pirk  Setvict 

Totii,  F<sh  and  Wildlife  and 
Parlif 

520  649,  000 
1,  4M,  442,  000 

503. 7 U.  000 
1.054. 643.000       1 

46<.  516,  000 
,227,621,000       1 

492,  663.  000 
.  166,  K5.  000 

492.  595. 000 
1.212.  Ml.  000 

-28,054.000 
-285.561,000 

-11,124,000 
+  158,198,000 

+24,  079,  000 
-14.740.000 

-68,000 

+46,  016,  000 

!SF»<-,y  *N0  vitEHALS 

!,„■  .s-i        T-e^'  ii;  and 

i  ipio' J!   'f      '    ^/i'    "jl   pelro- 

?  J  "^^  '  I"  <  f  ■ .  f    ■  ■'  1  -,  h  a        ... 

Total.  Gtotoiical  Survty  ... 

Run  J  of  MinM 

V'nei  Ji  1  T-  neralj   

Oft'tf    !  '',u''jte  Minini  RKla- 
•m!    '   1  m)  EnfoicemenI 

9fili,ii'i"i  j-1  i»chnolo|y. 
A^3fl1   .^^i     Tirrie    r«clamat)on 
lu,nil  ;d<!>n>U,  tiust  fund) 

Total,  Otfici  ol  Suilact  Mm- 
in|  RKlafnation  and  Cn- 
forcamtnt 


471.155,000  486,611,000  477,137,000  483,837,000  486,537,000 

175.627,000  46.501.000         IH  251. 000  46  501,000         107,001,000 


+  15,312,000  -74,000  +9  iX   OOC  ..     0.000 

-68.626.000       +60,500,000       -87.250.000         +60,500,000 


«4C7K,00D         533,112.000         671,388,000 


530  338.000 


593  538, 000 


-53.244,000        +60,426,000        -77  SM)  000 


114.503.000         140.248.000  140.678.000  137,378.000         139,428,000 


84. 687, 000 
94.916,000 


100,  34«,  000 
87,  485,  000 


98,811,000 
87,  485,  000 


88,  024,  000 
66,  485,  000 


92,  833, 000 
82,  485,  000 


+4,925,000 

+8, 148, 000 
-12,431,000 


-120,000 

-7,513,000 
-5,000,000 


-1,250.000 

-5, 978.  000 
-5,000,000 


+63.  200.  000 
+2,050,000 

+4,  809,  000 

+  16.000.000 


Total.  Enargy  and  Minerals 
INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Bureau    't  I'l.l.jn  Affairs 

Opeialion  ol  Indian  Pio|iami... 
(, 
construction  

oad  construction 

Alaska  native  luisd 

Fiust  fundi  (definite) 
Trust  funds  (indefinite). . . 
jilt  Rtvei  Pima-Maiicopa  lettle- 

Tf"' 

>ai'<"      indiaoi  land  Claims 

Selllenrient 


179,603.000  187,831,000  186,296,000  154,509,000  175,318,000 

960.888,000  861,191,000  998,362,000  822.225.000  908.284.000 


806.551.000        816.190.000         IIS.  019. 000         a0S.36C000        112.731. 000 


-4.IH.0t0       -12,513,000        -10,978.000        +20,809.000 
'^52.664,000   ~+47, 093. 000        -90.078.000        +86.059,000 


+(.111.000         -3.4SI.000         -2. 280. 000         +6.373.000 


89,  374,  000 
66.  479.  000 
30.000,000 
3.000,000 
23, 000,  000 

3,917,000 


71,  338,  000 
48,  6?5.  000 
30.000.000 
3,000.000 
23,  000,  000 


99.  590.  000 
48.  625.  000 
30.000.000 
3.000.000 
23.  000.  000 


99.  745.  000 
48,  625.  000 
30  000,000 
3.000.000 
23.000,000 


100.  182,000 
48.  6?5,  000 
30.000,000 
3,000,000 
23,  000, 000 


+  10,808.000        +2*,I44.000 
-17.854.000  


•(-5U.oao 


+437.000 


81.  500. 000 


81.500.000  11.500.000 


-3.917.000  

+81.500.000      +81,500.000 


Total,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Af- 
fairs  


1.022.321,000      1,073,653,000      1,019,234.000      1,092,236,000      1,099,046,000 


+76,725,000       +25.393.000       +79.812.000         +-6,810,000 


TERRITORIAL  AFFAIRS 

OfTict  of  Territorial  Affairs 

Admnintralion  of  territories       . 

T'u^i    Territory    of    the    PKifiC 

islands       .    


Total,  Office  of  Territorial 
Affairs 


90,079.000 
120.002,000 


11,384,000 

93,071,000 


84  384  000 

93,  804,  000 


69.  684.  000 
94,  354,  000 


72,284.000 
94,  354, 000 


-17,795,000  -9.100,000  -12,100,000 

-25,648,000         +1,283,000  +550,000 


+2.600  000 


210.081.000         174.455.000         I7I,1M.0Q0         l(4,m090        Ili,m0a0 


-43.443.000 


-7.817.000         +11.550.000 


SECRETARIAL  0   FlCfS 

Ofice  of  tlie  Solicitor 

Siis'es  i"'  ■i^^^'.es 


16.241.000 


16.  796.  000 


16.113.000 


16,513  000 


16.313.000 


+72.000 


-483.000 


+200.000 


+2.600.000 


-200.000 
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New  budiet  authority 

Conference  compared  wtth— 

EnKted 
1980 

E  Jlimales 
1981 

House 
1981 

Senate 
1981 

Conference 
1981 

Enacted 
1980 

Estimate 
1981 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Office  ol  t^e  Secretary 

jepartmer^Iil  Mjnijement 
fttce  ol  ConsUuction  Manage- 
mert 

bC 

8*4,000 

S8   137,  OOC' 

39,25!   OOC 

8  7SC,  000 
8  SOO,  OOC- 

37  294,000 

8,750,000 
8  500,000 

37  619  OOC 

8,750,000 
8,500,000 

-13, 225  000 

-►-8  7S0,  OOO 
+  8,  SOO,  OOC 

-1,00C  OOC 
-^50,  000,  OOC 

+  1  90C,  OOC 

-20  S18  OOC 

-8  7S0  OOC 
->-8  50C  OOC   . 

-sc  ooc'ooc 

^:  90C  OOC 

- !  632  OOC 

-3?'.  OOC 

Office  of  Injpeclor  General    .  . .. 

Salanei  and  eipense!  (special 
loreifp  currency  proiramsj 

1 

000  000  . 

'out"  Conservation  Corps    , 

60  000,  OOC 
1,900,000 

50,000,000 
1  90C  OOC 

-6C  OOC  000  . 
^1  90C  OOC 

Pu'al     Water     Treatment     and 

[lHtrlbutlC^r^  ^  v5tem 

Total  ^P  ce  ot  t^e  Secretary 

M 

844,000 

S8  137,  OOC 

S6  SCI   000 

116,444,000 

lit  769  OOC! 

-1-64,925,000 

+  58,632,000 

-SO  268  OOC 

-325.000 

Total   Sec  retarial  Ofticei 

te 

08b  OOC 

7V933  OOC 

72  614  000 

132.957,000 

133  082  OOC 

-64  997.  OOC 

+58,149,000 

+60.468.000 

+125,000 

Cocxullart  se'.Kei 

-7,484,000 

3  943,9S2,  OOC 

+7. 484, 000 

-:48  894  o: 

iclai      tift*     1       rrew     budget 
(obiijatioriai)    autrio'ity     [>e- 
^a't-neri!  r'  t^e  Interior 

4   3S1 

107,  rjoc 

3  80C  'j96  OOr:       4 

C'se  '34.  ■OOC 

4  092  846  00. 

-2S8  26!   OOC 

-292  2s:  oo; 

-3t  :i2  oo: 

Conii5tin£  o' 
Apcfopriatic^n'. 
Cretinite  app'op'ialicr^' 
n.lei'HiIe  app'op'ia'ir  c  ■ 
Rescisiionv      ... 
Appropriation     to     liquidate 

contract  aut^orlty      ,  . 
Rescission  ni  appropriation  to 
iiQuida'e  rr,n'rar'  autho'ity. 

T:Ti!    i\ 

s-IlAIIL   AOfNCItS 

;.!  PAPTMfST  OF 
ACPICUCTlPI 


4   369   107,000  3  80C:  596,000       4  056,734,000  3  943  952,000  4  092  846  00' 

3   738  7  76,000  3  357  339  000      3  516  799,000  3  327  218  000  3  4414C3  00; 

63     331   CKX  361,757,000          522,685,000  463  568  000  490  793  000 

-  18,000  OOC  


-276  261,  OOC.  -292,250,001 
-297  373,000  -t- 84,  064,  OOO 
-139  538,001  +129.036,000 
+  18,000  OOO  


-  36  :;2  oo:     -us  894  X'C 

"'.  396  oo:       -  ;;4  185  oor 
-31,892,000        -2'  225  OC^C 


'1'  ^».  000) (_15.  500,  OOC). 

(-5.552.000) (+5.552.000.- 


^eiea'cr-                           

.'ate  and  p'l.ale  forestry 

National  forest  system. 

'onjultant  services      

11!   531   OOC 

73  554  OW 

9S8.  508.  OOC 

428   794,  000 
54   797.000 

325,  OOC' 

155,000 
'   900.000 

3,  850.  OOC 

:2«,  ioc,  OOC 

64    '7'   Of,.- 
864    444    OCX 

124   !0C,  OOC 

'i   466  000 

88 i   821   000 

119  70C  OOC 

7  7  206,  OOC. 

872,  114,000 

-156.000 

354,  336, 000 

754,  OOC 

446,000 
6,  800.  000 

122  20C  OOC 
•5   lie  jX 

8"3  456  yj\ 
-156,  oo:. 

378,586.000 

^54,  OOC 

446,000 
5,  800,  000 

-;C,669,  DX 
-438,000 

-79,150,000 
-156,000 

-50  208  CjOO 
-64  797  OOC 

—  429  00' 

■ :  9x  od: 

-8,539,000 

-15,  014  000 

-156  000 

-25   17!,  OOC 
-39  70C  OOC 

-:  9oc,ooc 

+  1,650,000 
-2,  3j3,0O0 
-156,000  . 

-26  879.000 
-60  OOC,  000  . 

-;  5x  ox 
-4  09;  ox 

-■   344  yy. 

Construction  an::  la-^d 
acduisitio^ 

rr)ut^  Conse'yati'n  '  —  p! 

Ac^ursition    of    lands    *or 
national  t-jiests 
Special  acts  (special  fund,  in- 
det'nitej                   

353,415,000 

39,  700,  000 

754,000 

446,  OOC 
6,  800,  OOC 

3,  900,  000 

405,  465,  000 
60,000,000  . 

754,  000 

446,  OOU 
6,  800,  000 

3,  900,  000  . 

+24. 250. 000 

Accjuisition   ot   lands   to  com- 
plete land  eiC'anjes  (spe- 
cial t^nd   indetnite) 

-291, OOC   . 
-  900,  OOC   . 

fanjeland  ir^provements  (s;?- 
:iai  'und   indet'Oitej 

on't'ucticn   anc   operation   of 
•ec'eation       facilities      (in- 
delinile  special  fund)    .. 

-3  85C   OOC 

-3  90C  OOC 

-3  90:  OOC'   . 

Total,  Forest  Sernce 

1.637,514,000 

1,458,136,000 

1,554,752,000 

I   431,230  OOC 

;   461   2, .4  OOC 

-176,  31C  000 

-3,068,00: 

-93  548,  OD; 

-r30,004,000 

OEPiST  V>  ST    :  I    (  r,  I  Pt^y 

Altemat  .e  'ueis  production    . 

20  000  000  000 

750  627,000 
-  1 7  600,  000  . . 

587,  550,  000 

670,  605,  000 

689,  300.  000 

-20  OOC  OOC  OOC 

-3^192  OOC 
+  17,600,000 

Fossil  ene-j.  research  and  de- 
velopment  

Rescission 

711,435,000 

-23  "85  000 

+40,  830,  000 

+22, 135,  000 

Subtotal 

733  02  ■,  OOC 
103  250  000 

111,221.000 

631,302,000 

158,750,000  . 

-10.000.000  .. 

687  650  000 
445  835  OOC 

23t   33:-  OOC 
1   024  284  OOC 

E70  605  000 
445  300  OOC' 

176,337,000 
850,  607,  000 

689  300  000 

380  100,000 

224  587,  000 
853,  132  000 

711  435  OOO 
423  300  OOC 

226,  062, 000 
862,107,000 

-2!   532  000 
-320  050  000 

+  114  84!   OOC- 
+230  805  OOC' 
-158.750,000  . 
+  10  000,000  . 

-23  ~85  OOC 
-22  535  OOO 

-10  275,000 
-162,177,000 

-40  830  OOC 
-22  OOC  OOC 

-49  725  OOC 

-:.   50C   DOC 

-22   135  OOC 

-43  20C  OOC 

-;  4^5  OOC 

-8  9^5  OOC 

Eossil  energy  construction 

Energy  production,  demonstra- 
tion, and  distribution 

Energy  conseryation 

Reappropiiation  

Raiciuion 

Subtotal 

Economic  ra|ulatio« 

780. 052,  000 
152.879  000 

-1,000,000 

!  0?«  284,  000 

258  9' 1    OOC 

850,  607,  000 
141,999  000 

853,132.000 

i:'3,  432,  000 

862, 107  000 

176  86  7  OOC 

-82,  055,  000 
-23,988,000 
-1-1,000.000  . 

-162,177,000 
-82,  104,  OOC 

-II  500,000 
-34  868.000 

+  8  9'5  OOC 

+  3   435  OOC 

Ratcinion 

Subtotal 

151,879,000 

258.971,000 

141,999,000 

173.432,000 

176,867,000 

+24,988,000 

-82,  104,000 

^34  868  000 

-1-3  435  000 
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COM 

PAHA*     .^       ,'A' 

j  Mf  N'        (     Nl  IV 

K    '  r       1  i^L«.     ' 

Na 

«  bud|tt  lulhwity 

Conit-eve  iorr-(,t 

td  with— 

[IMCM, 

IMO 

(itllMlM. 

IMl 

HOttM. 
Ittl 

Untt*. 
IMl 

ConltrtflC*. 
IMl 

IMO 

titimalf 

mi 

Moult  bili 

Seailc  til 

St'lIU   .     ?«'■     I»   .'^       -t'     .!•             

Staop^'T'  *t!    '■                        

Hfuiii    (1     —2.000,000.000 

103,  978,  OOO 
917,000.  000 

I7«.  918,  OOO 
300.000.000 

102,  000.  000 

102.000.000 

+  102,000,000 
+2,000.000.000 

-  I   ?'S  OCT 

-■"«   918    » 

-  »,    CKX'   OOC' 

, 

1.  020.  971.  000 
113.223.000 

1.  I7(.9lt.000 
10«.I12,000 

102.000.000 
104.117.000 

102, 000. 000 
104.117.000 

+2,  102.  000.  000 
+  13,344.000 

-9:s  'i'*  X)c    - 
-9,104,000 

»   i<18  000 
-2,695,000  . 

s.jt)!itji  -2.000,000,000 

tn«fa.     liformitiO'l     AdnlntS- 
iiioo                          M.771,000 

»" 

'  iiji         ;>p  t  ■t'*'-';        of 
.   ,i,                            .   1J.J70.202.000 

J,7t7,27*000 

3.  Sta,  578,  000 

2.  526.  6U.  000 

2,  605,  at.  000 

-17,]M.114.0M 

-I.  ir    19^'  W 

9t..-   HV:   XK" 

-.  '^  ^^r  MO 

[If  OSBIMf  N!   .:U    Mf  a;  !"    JS' 

'^«lll^  Seivicei  A  )m"iii|rition 

l.d,.nh«IIM,...c«s Ml.mOOO  591,319.000  "3. '19. 000  '«  3"  JM  >H  U&M  tJIf^C 

inj,anh,iii-'K,hiM 74.SM.eOO  60,670,000  88.831000  84.469.000  84.4«lll  4-IMIi.W> 

T  ti\    ^->,),s''  *'*j)th 


4.:  v<"  "w 
4 .'  i  -9'  •«:« 


+  1,787,000 


621,511.000  651. 919.000  682.450.000  67E.  801,000  678. 5««,  000  +57.077,000        +26,599,000 


riPARTMIN'       i     triiCATION 
Ofttc*  ol  EltTitntjfy   I'^l 

injiji  edijci^on 

sa.a;^  and   HOP!   INDIAN 
S(  I     -All     N    COMMISSION 


,jfi'|*!i  ji)  e':'f^i«i  

.MiTH      ■<  AN      INSTITUTIOH 

Salami  an.i  eiptnitl 
Vijieum   ji'jjtims  ind   rtlittd 

tstirch  (sp«ci<l  loftiin  cut- 

[tiKy  p'0|f»m) 
Construction  jnd  tmpfov«mtnl», 

Na'ionai  .'  wl.ijn  al  P«'k.   . 
'eiliiil'o  ~    1    !     •■"•*»lion    ot 

illrjcti;i'  


'5,  900.  OOO 


10  900  OOO 


985.  OOO 


100.  «0.  OOO 


12.900.000 


1.180.000 


8I.U0.W        HNHW 


12.  500.  000 


1.  IK.  000 


12.057,000 


2.680.000 


tl,  68P  DOC 


1?.  857,  000 


2.  6r  000 


!9  ?"'  one 


^?  500  W 


+  1.95'  000 

(1   Xif 

^43  oor 

^  WX  TOf 

+  1.695,000 

»  ;  soc  ^ 

.  ;  soc  Cloc: 

.M'lla: 

Sill'  *i  »■' '  -i:^-'"^    National 
All:-.      •  'f'jri.  ."11    Center 


Total,  Smilhionitn  Inititu- 
lion  

APCMlTiCI        I    THC 
CAPII'-L 


107,781,000 

119,590,000 

III.  131.000 

115.721,000 

117,665,000 

1  9  !»1  100 

-1.925.000 

-1,173,000 

+  1.944  TO 

4,  450,  000 

3, 650,  000 

3,  550,  000 

3  650,000 

-550,000 

-100.000  .. 

3,290.000 

3,290.000 

2,  790,  000 

3,290,000 

-2.960,000 

+50C  XiC 

6,  250. 000 

5,  250. 000 
20.600,000 

8.039,000 
500.000 

8,  039, 000 

7,  039.  000 
500.000 

7,  539,  000 
5,000,000 

+  2,  219,  000 
-15.600.000 

-500  000 
+  4.  500:000 

-S00.000 
+5. 000. 000 

+500.000 
+4.500,000 

144.011.000 

135.869.000 

133.117.000 

129,700.000 

137,144,000 

-6,937.000 

+  1.275.000 

+3.327.000 

+7,  444,  000 

22,241.000 
1,621.000 

24.  464. 000 
1,795.000 

24,  464,  000 
1,795.000 

24,  089,  000 
1.795.000 

24,314,000 
1,795,000 

+2.073,000 
+  174,000  . 

-150.000 

-150.000 

+  225  OOC 

^,if«  H    |j» 


167. 943,000    162.121.000    160.076.000    155.514.000    163.253,000 

„ „  *,m  i,m 


-4.690.000         +1.125,000         +3  17»  000 


+7.000 


+7,000 


-7,669,000 


+500 


NATlO'iAi    :       -,    i'      'i 

ON  IMl  >,•<'',  AN,    :■<! 
MUVANITI!', 

Nalicnil  f  irl'or^enl  lor  th« 

A-l, 

"■aianes  and  en''  us 

Adtniniitialiv*  aiptnsM 


97,210,000  114,495.000  114,495,000  112,635,000  ll't"-?"  +'*'^5S?S£  "UISS  ~«s?I^> 

12.00ft000  12.M5.000  12.865.000  12,165,000  11,900.000  -100.000  -965.000  -965  000 


Subtotal 

Malcbini  iranis  (IndthniU).    .. 

Total,  National  Endowmtnt 
(or  ttn  Arts    ..         


109  210.000          127.360,000          127.360.000          124.100.000          125.860.000           +}«.««000          -1.500.000          -1.500,000 
45.400.000  32,700,000  32,700,000  31,200,000  32.700.000  -12.700.000  


154.610.000  160.060,000  160,060.000  156,000,000  158,560  000 


+3,950,000 


-1,500,000 


-1.500,000 


National  Cndowmant  lor  Iht 
Humanititi 

Salaiits  and  tiptntii 

Adminiitrali««  aiptniM 

Subtotal  .   .     

MiIrMng  grants  (Indtfmitt) 

Total.  National  EndownKnt 
(01  tht  Humaniliet 


100.300.000  106.522.000  106,522,000         106,022,000  1«.H?«S  "'"*???SS 

11,400,000  12.219,000  12.219,000  11,777,000  11.277.000  -123,000 


-*42,000 


-942,000 


-r-l  060  000 
+1,  500,  000 

+2,5*0.000 


+500.000 
-500  000 


111700000  118.741.000  118,741.000  117,799,000  117,799.000 

3«;  400. 000  33.500.000  33.500,000  33,500,000  33,500.000 


+6.099.000 
-4.900.000 


9<:   TOC.' 


-942.000 


150.100.000 


152.241.000         152.241.000  151, 2W, 000  151.299.000  +1,1W.OOO  -942,000  -942.0)0 


Total,  National  Foundation 
HU'n*,,,*'"    •"'    "*  304,710,000  312,M1,000  312.301,000  307  299,000  309.859.000  +5.149.000  -2.442.000 


:oc 


+  2  560.000 
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New  bud|«l  authority 


Conference  comparer!  with— 


fnKted 
1980 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

SaUnes  and  eip«nses  .  268. 000 

Ad^iso'*  Council  on  H:sto'iC 
P'eser  .ation 

:  a.a    f:  anc  eipensei 1.  375,  000 

National  Capital  Plarntif 
Corrimissior 

'aa  lei  «n(!  eipenses 2.150,000 

fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memonal  Commission 

Siia  ei  ais  eiperses 40.000 

Pe-"5.  .3"'a  A.enue  Develop- 

-T-en:  Co'PCfilion 

■i-a  t    fi  8"tf  eipe-iei  1   506,000 

,i^'C  a;  ;^.si'...'-  i  ri^  rlf  vfi  p,  ■ 
r-t^'     i„''d     (t.-fs^''.;*in|     au- 

thoiitij.  17,000,000 

Public  deveiopnitni 20,610,000 

Total  Pennsylvania  Awenue 
Development  Corporation  39,  51f ,  COO 

ffOf-ai  inspecto'  I   ■  t^e  Aiatij 
Gas  Fipeli'e 

f  e'mittmi  and  ento'cement  ....  10,(00,000 

KescissiD'i  -2, 7C0.C00 

Total  'f?:pa  Inspector 
toi  Ihe  Alaska  Cas  Fipt- 
lin* Z-?*!?^ 

H:l3fai,s1  Memorial  Council 

.a  .'   ^',  !<'- '  eipe'  If  1  

Tc'a  '  'if  Ii  nf*  bu(!|et  fob- 
Iii8'  :."aij  autho'il.,  relatfd 
ajf-f.  22.840.914,000 

Consisting  of 
Appropiialions     .   .  24.696.464,000 

Definite  appropriations  74.  602.  434.  000 

Indetintte  appropiiationi.    .  94.030.000 

PesciJiions  -2,  031,  3M.  000 

Peappioprialion 158,  750,  000 

Borrow  ng  authority 17,000,000 

PiC'PITUlATlQN 

Total  new  I  '<;-t  (o:,.  ,o:i-noi) 
authoril,   an  tiles  27,192,021,000 

Consisting  of 
Appropiiaticns 29,065.571,000 

Delnilf  appiopiiaticns         (28,341,210,000) 
indelnle  appropriations. .  .       (724,  361,000) 

SfuissKns -2.049.300.000 

»eapprrpriaticn 158,  750.  000 

Borrowing  aulhoiily P.  000.  000 

Apprrpnation     to     liquidate 

ccniraci  authority (15.500,000) 

Pescissicn  ol  an  appropriation 

lo  liquidate  contract  authority.       (  —  5,  552,  000) 

TITLE   I 
OFPARTMENT  OF   Tm! 

INTERIOi- 

•kMu  nf  Land  Vanafer,^f    .  558,509,000 
Wkt  of  Watir   l-fiea-  '    3-1 

TKhnoloiy.    -  32  781,000 
Heritage      Conservation      and 

Recreation  Service  689  895,  000 

U,S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  287,  898,  000 

National  Park  Service  520,  649,  000 

Geological  Survey  646,782,000 

Bureau  of  Mines 134,503,000 

Office  of  Surface  Mmmj  Recla- 
mation and  Enforcement. ...  179  f03.  000 
Bureau  of  Indian  Aftaiij...  1,022.321.000 
Territorial  Affairs  210  081  000 

Office  ol  the  Solicitor 16,251,000 

Office  ot  the  Secrettry 51,844,000 

Total  title  I  Department  of 
the  Interior.  4,351,107,000      3 


Istimales 
1981 


Mouse 
1981 


Senate 
1981 


Conference 
1981 


Enacted,  Estimate 

1980  1981  House  bill 


Senate  bn 


290,  OOC 


285,000 


285.  OOC 


285,  OOC 


+  17.00C 


-5.00c 


1,603.000 


1,523  OOC 


1,  5/3  OOC 


5?  3  XiC 


-;«  DOC 


2.3S2.000 


2.300.000 


2.270.000 


2. 270. 000 


+120.000 


-92.000 


3B,flM 


40.000 


X.  000 


30.000 


-10.000 


-3C  OOC 


-10.000 


2,716  OOC 


Ii  OOC,  OOC 
14   109  000 


31,885,000 


J  508  OOC 


!',  roc  OOC 

U   it,9  OOC 


31.677.000 


2   343  OOC 


;■:  OOC  OOC 
i«  ;'.9  OOC: 


2   443  OOC' 


15  000,000 
14,  169,000 


53'  OOC  -273  OOC 


'.lOC  OOC 


-<:\  C»C  •JOC  OOC 


31.512.000 


31.612.000 


-7,904,000  -273,000 


-05,000 


IOC,  OOC 


25  808  OOC 


21    84  3  OOC 


463  :kx 


25.KI.000 


21  483  OOC 


r.   4E3  OOC 


?;   483  000 


-►10  883,000           -4  38'  OOC 
+  2,700,000 

+13.583.000         -4.385.000 


722,000  722,000 

6,548,900,000      6.431,225.000       5.254,300,500      5. 3?3, 941. 000 


+  722,000  +722,000  +722,000       

-17,460,973,000  -1,174,959,000  -  1,  057,  284,  OX       -r  .".S,  64C,  SOC 


5.616,900.000     6,116,225,000     5.238.572.000     5,358,212,000 

5.538.800.000      6  038  125  000       5,166,028,000      5  281  168  OOC 

78,100.000  78   100  000  72.700.000  74,200  000 


917  000,000  300  OOC  000 

15,000,000  15,000,000 


15.000.000  15.000.000 


-19,338.252.000  -258,688,000      -758.013,000      +119640,000 

-19  318.266.000  -254,632,000      -753.957.000      ^118  140,000 

-19.830.000  -3.900.000          -3,900,000          -^l, 500,000 

+2,031,300,000 

-158,750,000      -917.000,000      -  30C  OOC  000 

-2.000.000  


10  349  496,000     10,487,959  000      9  198  252  500  9,  466,  78,',  000 

9  4,:  49C  000     10,172,959  00.       9.182,524,000  9451,058,000     • 

(8,  8%,  139,  000)  (9,554,924,000)  (8  493  246  000)  (8  725,571  000)(- 

(439,857  000)       (600,785  000)       (536  268,000)  (564  993,000) 

917,000,000     300, 006, 000  ^!;.y  ,/,;.;! 

15,000,000     15,000.000     15,000,000  15,000,000 


-17,725,234.000      -882,709,000  -1,021,172.000      *;•(  '.34  iy 

-19,614,513,000        +33  562  000         -721901  DOC     -2tt55«V'. 
-19  615,639,000)  (-170,568,000)  (-829  353  OOC)  (-f232  325  OOCj 
(-159,368,000)  (  +  125,136,000)     (-35  '92  000)     (+28,725  000) 

+2.049,300,000 

-158,750,000       -917.000.000       -300.000.000 

-2,000,000  

(-15,500,000) 

(+5,552,000) > 


529,  068,  000 

530  230,  000 

542,630,000 

542,  430,  000 

-16,079,000 

4-13,  362,  OOC 

-12  2DC  OOC 

-  20C  OOC 

32,613,000 

30  485,  000 

30  485  000 

30,  485,  000 

-2.  296.000 

-2,128,000 

274,010,000 
276,954,000 
503,719,000 
533,112,000 
140,248.000 

487  440,000 
271,665,000 
468  516,000 
671,388  000 
140,678,000 

399,  873  000 
274  329  000 
492  663  000 
530  338  000 
137,378,000 

447,073,000 
273,  213  000 
492,  595  OOC 
593,  538  000 
139,428,000 

-242.822.000 
-14  685.000 
-28  054.000 
-  53.  244.  000 
+  4,925,000 

+  173,063,000 

-3,741,000 

-11,124,000 

+60,  426,  000 

-820,000 

-40,367,000 

+  1,548,000 

+24.079,000 

-  77,  850,  000 

-1,250,000 

+47,  200,  000 

-1,116,000 

-68,  COO 

+63,  200, 000 
+2,050,000 

187,831.000 

1.073.  653.  000 

174.455.000 

16.  7%  000 

58.  137,  000 

186,296,000 

1,091,234,000 

178,188,000 

16,113,000 

56,501,000 

154,509,000 

1,092  236,000 

164,038,000 

16.513,000 

116.444,000 

175,318,000 

1,099,046,000 

166.638,000 

16,313,000 

116,769,000 

-4,285,000 

+76,725,000 

-43,443.000 

+72.000 

+64.925,000 

-12,513  OOC: 

+25  373  do; 

-7,  817,  OOC 

-483,  OOC 

+58,632.000 

-10  978  000 

-■'  f.l  OOC 

-,:  v<  ODC 

-?o:  XIC 

-• :  2- 1  OOC 

+20. 809, 100 

+6, 810, 000 

+2,600,000 

-200,000 

-t- 325,000 

80C   59*    OOC       4 

056  734  OOC     ; 

943  9',2  OOC       4 

09;  84'  m 

-258  20',  DOC 

-25:   -5C  OOC 

-;•  v.i  OOC     - 

•M  894  OOC 

VOL 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUOCET  AUTHORITY    FISCAL   YfA"   IW,     Cantinu^ 

■fiscal  yMr| 
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Nt«  bud|«t  auttioiitv 


CoflltrtiKt  comMtad  wiW>— 


EiMcM. 
IMO 


EilinitM, 
IMl 


Hmm, 
IMl 


Stnat*.       Coflictnct. 
IMl  IMl 


(MCMd. 

IMO 


Ettimitn, 
IMl 


Houi*  bill 


Scnittbil 


TITIE   11 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

For«»t  S«rvicf                              ..  l.iiS'.  ^M  000       i    <S«    .  W   OOO  1    ^S4    'V  OOC 

D«p«MrT.tni  ,1  Ecwiiy H.»70.  202  000       I    ■«■  ."?  TOi;  !  Sh«  V8  W 

indun  H.illh  621   M:   W           -^;   W  0<»  ^a:   iSO  100 

Mdun  fdur.tion  '5   900  000             i'W^'vO.O'  8;'«000 

inilitut.  ot  Muitum  S«-.k«i  10  900  OOC              !.'  90C  OOf  12  900  OOC 
Ni.iio  iid  Moci  iidun  Riloci' 

t,on  Comm.,j,on 9«V  000              IIWOOO  I    :  W  000 

5m,th,on.,n                 144.011,000          13V869  000  lU^I'OOO 

N.I, 00.1  Slllt-yol  Art.  22.241.000              24,464  000  .'llMiXO 
Woodrow    Miiion    Ini.rnatton.l 

C.rff 'Of  $choi..j.  1.621.000              l.m.OOO  1    •9'i  000 

ArchitKl  ot  Iht  C. pilot  - 

N»tion»l    fndo«m«nt    lorlht  „.,....... 

Art]  IHtlO.OOO          160.060.000  160,060,000 

Nation. I     (ndo«mtnt     tor     ih«  „  .     .   .   .„. 

Mum.n,l..i  IM,  100,000          IW.  241, 000  152.241,000 

romm,«i,on  ol  f'n«  Arti  268,000                  2«).  000  285.000 
Ad»no'Y     Council    on    Hutofic 

Pr.Mf».|ion  I.J7S.O0O              1.603.000  1,423.000 

N.lion.l  CpiUI   Pl.nnini  Com-                                                                ,,.«.»„ 

million  2,150,000             M62, 000  2,300,000 
Ff.nklin  Otl.no  lloOMv.lt  M« 

mori.l  Commiiiion  40,000                    30.000  40.000 

P.nniylv.ni.    4v«nu«    OtvtIoP'  .    ...   „_ 

rr.nl  Cofpoilt  on  N.  516,  COO            31,««.000  JI,t77,0OO 
F.d»'.l  IniOKtoi  loi  Ih.  Al.jkl 

Gil  PiD.lin,  7  900,000            25,868,000  21.03.000 

Moiot.uit  Mtirofi. I  Council  

ToUl,     till*     II,     R.l.ttd 

A|;KiM 22,840,914,000      6.  548^900,  MO  6,43^225,MO 

Grind  total "27, 142,  02r0OO    10  349,  496, 000  10.  a7. 959. 000 


4!1   200  OOO 
52^  ^M  OOC 

*,'*.   8C1    OOO 

84  in.  OOO 

12  047  000 

1   4f,l  204  000 

:  ^05  888  OOO 

►•|  588  OOO 

SI   '.JO  OOO 

12  85',  000 

-P6  JIG  OOO 

17   164   314  000    - 

+  57  077  000 

+  5    '80  000 

*-l  95'  000 

■^3,  068,  000 

1   HI   390  000 

♦  ."-  599  OOO 

19,270,000 

-43,000 

-93,548,000 

962  690  000 
3  862  000 

-43.000 

-30  001  000 

+  79  220  0  00 

-•1   71'  OOO 

2.  500.  OOO 

+  800,000 

2  MO  OOO 

2  680  000 
11'  144  OOO 
24   ill,  OOO 

♦  1  695  000 
6  93  7  000 

+  2.073.000 

+  1.500,000 

+  1,275,000 

-150.000 

+  1,500.000 

+  3  327  000 

-150,000 

129  -00,000 
21.  089,  000 

+  7,444,000 
+  225,000 

1  795  000 

1.795  000 

7.000 

+  174.000 
+  7.  OOO 

6,500 

+  7,000 

-1-2.000 

+SM 

156,000,000 

158.560.000 

+  3  950  000 

-1.500.000 

-1,500,000 

+2,  560. 000 

151,299.000 
285,000 

1.  US.  000 

2,270,000 

151.299.000 
285  000 

+  1,199,000 
+  17  000 

-942  000 
-5  000 

-942.000 

— - 

t  523  000 

+  IU,000 
+  120,000 

-80.000  . 

2.270.000 

-92,000 

-n.ooo 

..*-.**....«.... 

30.000 
31,512,000 

30  000 

-10  000 

-10,000 

31,612  000 

-7,904,000 

-273.000 

65,000 

+  100.000 

21,413.000 
722.000 


21,483,000 
722.000 


+  13.583,000 
+  722.000 
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+  722.000 


+722.000 


5.254  300.500      5  373.941.000 
9.  198  252.  500      9  466.  787  OOO 


-17.466.973.000  -1.174,959.000  -1.057.2*4,000      +119,640,500 


I7.72S,234.000      -882.709.000-1.021.172.000      +268.534.500 


UMI 


Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President, 
there  will  be  a  .slight  difTerence  between 
the  table  ju.st  printed  here  and  the  one 
carried  in  the  Hou.se  [jroceeding-s  on  No- 
vember 21  That  Ls  beoau.se  we  have  ju.st 
discovered  an  omi.ssion  in  the  budget  es- 
timate  column  .\  late-arrivinK  budget 
e-stimate  of  $81  5  million  for  Indian  Land 
Claims  Settlement  in  the  State  of  Maine 
\va.s  not  included  m  the  budget  total,  and 
thi.s  afTected  the  ( omparLson.s  This  over- 
sight has  been  corrected  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  table 

Mr  President,  in  closing  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  Hou.se  conferees,  particu- 
larly Congressman  Sidney  R  Yates  who 
acted  as  conference  chairman  again  this 
year  Without  his  tireles.s  work  and  co- 
operation in  leading  the  H  ni.se  conferees 
and  the  conference  committee  as  a 
whole,  this  agreement  would  not  have 
been  possible  I  also  wish  to  thank  mv 
fellow  Senate  conferees  for  their  help  m 
bringing  about  a  rapid  and  eciuitable 
agreement  m  what  amounted  to  a  mara- 
thon se.ssion  Interrupted  only  when  mem- 
bers had  to  answer  their  respective  roll- 
calls  It  took  a  good  deal  of  restraint  on 
both  sides  to  bring  all  these  difflcull  is- 
sues to  agreement  so  quickly  Finally  Mr 
President,  let  me  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Interior  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Stevens  Prom  the  very  be- 
ginning when  we  started  hearings  i^n  the 
fiscal  1981  appropriation  last  February, 
he  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill 
despite  the  demands  of  hts  leadership  \x>- 
sition  It  was  his  cooperation  to  the  very 
end  on  one  of  the  maior  Hm»'n.l'nei;t  , 
that  threatened  to  disrupt  the  conference 
that  has  made  this  quick  agreement  pos- 
sible and  will  pave  the  way  for  final 
enactment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  .\laska 
Mr    STEVENS    I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Kentucky 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  Include 


language  U)  expedite  private  leasing  and 
exploration  of  the  entire  National  Petrol- 
eum Reserve  in  Alaska  In  developing 
this  leasing  program,  the  Secretary 
should  consider  the  existing  and  poten- 
tial use  of  already  identified  reserves  by 
local  communities  and  Federal  facilities 
fur  heat  and  electrlcitv  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Barrow  gas  fields  In  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  .Act  of 
1976.  i2  use  section  6504  e '  .  the  Con- 
gress made  a  commitment  to  have  the 
Secretary  provide  natural  Ka.'-:  to  the 
village  of  Barrow  at  reasonable  rates 
Consequently  the  conferees  expect  the 
Secretary  in  selecting  areas  for  lease  to 
consider  existing  and  potential  use  by 
Federal  installations  and  the  local  coni- 
munitles  The  Secretary  should  careful- 
ly examine  with  the  afTected  communi- 
ties and  Federal  agencies  how  the  lease 
sales  should  be  structured  so  as  not  to 
impair  these  previous  commitments 

It  IS  my  opinion  the  conferees  did  not 
intend  to  amend  or  otherwLse  alter  sec- 
tion 1431  o'  of  the  recently  pa-ssed  .\!a.  - 
ka  National  Interest  Land  Con.servation 
.Act.  which  IS  known  as  H  R  39.  wh:ch 
will  be  signed  by  the  President  tomorrow 
Inasmuch  as  that  act  will  become  law 
prior  to  this  one.  I  do  not  think  there 
A  ill  be  any  problem,  but  I  wanted  the 
statement  to  appear  in  the  legislative 
history  so  that  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  question  about  it 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  first 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  for  his  efforts 
in  managing  not  only  this  bill  but  the 
joint  conference  a.s  well  He  richly  de- 
serves our  praise  Second  I  would  like  to 
insure  that  there  is  a  clear  understand- 
ing With  respect  to  amendment  No  78 
which  has  the  effect  of  leveraging  loan 
guarantee  appropriations  available  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  En- 


ertry  for  biomass  energy  projects  under 
the  Energy  Security  Act  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  is  the  intent  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  as  well  as  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Department  of  Energy 
utilize  this  new  leveraging  authority  at 
the  earliest  po.ssible  date  to  fund  as 
many  qualified  protects  as  practical  from 
among  the  57  proposals  that  were  sub- 
mitted in  response  to  the  first  alcohol 
fuel  loan  guarantee  solicitation  notwith- 
standing any  prior  limitations  on  fund- 
ing authority  to  the  contrary  It  ls  im- 
portant that  the  alcohol  prcxluction 
capacity  represented  by  such  qualified 
proects  be  placed  into  op>eration  as  soon 
a,s  iKissible  to  assist  the  Nation  In  reduc- 
ing its  dependence  on  imported  fuels 

Mr  HITDDLESTON  Mr  President  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  for 
h  s  kind  remarks,  and  I  associate  mvself 
with  his  comments  about  the  need  to 
expedite  to  the  fullest  this  new  loan  lev- 
eraging authority  He  Is  correct  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Intent  of  the  spon.sors 
as  well  as  the  conferees  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  not  delav  this  program 
by  requiring  new  solicitations  before  im- 
plementation of  this  new  authority  but 
that  they  make  every  effort  to  fund  as 
manv  of  the  qualified  proiects  from  their 
first  solicitation  as  possible  in  the  short- 
est po.ssible  time 

Mr      JOHNSTON      Mr 
again   wish   to   thank   my 
colleague  from  Kentucky 

.Mr     SCHMITT     Before 
ence  report  is  adopted.  I 
Uon  for  the  manager 
STON >    concerning  the 


President.    I 
distinguished 

this  confer- 
have  a  ques- 
•  Senator  Huddle- 
Fish  and  W'ldlife 
Service  portion  of  tl.e  bill  A.s  \ou  know, 
the  Senate  wxs  disturbed  that  the  Serv- 
ice was  contemplating  downgrading 
the  Albuquerque  office  from  a  regional 
office  to  an  area  office  with  a  transfer  of 
the  regional  office's  functions  to  Denver 
At  the  time  that  this  was  occurring,  the 
Hou.se  had  directed  that  the  area  con- 
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cept  be  studied  with  a  report  due  this     it  is  best  to  leave  this  divisiveness  behind     lows     in   ueu  of  the  sum   ntuned 
coming  year.  In  light  of  these  develop-     us  and  to  work  together  for  the  good  of     ^^^"timent,  insert  ■$486.537,coo- 


ir.  Mid 


ments,  the  Senate  report  included  the     all  Maine  citizens  and  the  country. 


following  language  on  page  23 

Thf  CommlttM  opposes  the  closing  or  re- 
deslK.'i»llon  of  the  Albuquerque  re^K'na: 
offlte  or  ihe  Phoenix  area  otilce  Such  action 
would  be  premature  when  an  evaluation  of 
the  eflecilvene&s  of  area  otilces  is  stU! 
pending 

Following  the  filing  of  the  Senate  re- 
port, the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Mr.  Greenwalt,  staled  that 
he  would  prefer  to  make  the  savings 
necessary  to  maintain  Albuquerque  as  a 
regional  office  by  reducing  slightly  the 
administrative  expenses  of  all  the  re- 
gional offices.  This  would  allow  him  to 
meet  the  budget  targets  and  honor  the 
Senate  language  without  any  adverse 
impact  on  construction  funds  or  other 
projects. 

My  question  is  very  simple.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  conference  report  that 
prohibits  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
from  maintaining  Albuquerque  as  a  re- 
g.onai  odice  at  this  time? 

Mr  HUDDLESTON,  No,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill,  the  conference  report  or 
the  legislative  history  that  prohibits  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from  main- 
taining Albuquerque  as  a  regional  office 
In  fact  the  only  specific  legislative  di- 
rective IS  that  found  in  the  Senate  re- 
port which  you  quoted  earlier 

Mr    SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  tills  clarification  of  legislative  intent 
•  -Mr   MITCHELL   Mr   President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  House  confeiees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  position  and   re- 
tained in  this  bill  $81  5  million  to  fund 
the  Maine  Indian  Settlement   Act    The 
authorizing   legislation,   which   this   ap- 
propriation funds,  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  m  October   It  provides  for 
the  creation  of  t«o  trusts — a  $27  million 
trust  fuiid  as  income  to  the  tribes  and  a 
$54  5  million  trust  fund  to  purchase  land. 
The  Maine  Indian  land  claims  ca.se  has 
been  of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of 
Maine  for  .several  years   Indeed   this  ap- 
propriation represents  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  review  and  negotiations  by 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
Federal   Government,   the  Maine  land- 
owners, the  Passamaquoddv  and  Penob- 
scot Tribes,   and  the  Houlton   Band  of 
Mall.seet  Indians.  The  Federal  legislation 
funded  by  this  appropriation  Is  a  com- 
panion   measure    to    State    legislation, 
known   as   "An   act   to   Implement   the 
Maine  Indian  Cl.ums  Settlement," 

The  State  legislation  addres.ses  the 
criminal,  civil,  and  tax  aspects  of  :he 
propo.sed  settlement  The  Federal  legis- 
lation extinguishes  all  Indian  land  claims 
in  Maine,  thus  removing  the  cloud  on 
title  to  two-thirds  of  the  State  which  ha.s 
existed  since  suit  was  filed,  and  author- 
izes two  trust  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
Maine  Indians. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  my  experience 
With  this  i.ssue  as  U  S.  attorney,  and  from 
concerns  expressed  by  State  officials,  and 
individual  citizens,  that  settlement  of 
the.se  claims  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
Maine  and  the  country  Further  litiga- 
tion would  continue  economic  and  social 
disruptions  felt  in  Maine  since  the  be- 
Klnning  of  this  suit.  For  all  concerned 


I  would  like  to  again  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  for  his  leadership  in  seeing 
that  these  funds  were  retained  as  part  of 
the  conference  report.* 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  discussion.  I  ask  that 
the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President,  I 
a-sk  that  the  clerk  state  the  amendments 
.n  disagreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  state  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  amendments  m  dlbagreement  are 
numbered  12.  17  22  24  31.  32.  34.  52.  64, 
74.  78  82.  84.  85  86.  88.  9!.  94.  108  110  113 
liii     124.    IS2    133     134.   135     ISC.  and   128 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  ihe  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  ihc  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  m  said 
amendment,  insert  "$2:. 520.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  r.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  lo  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Jn  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  •$225.566,000 " 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  m  said 
amendment.    Insert    "$444,828  000  ' 

ftco/red.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  or  the  Sen- 
.ite  nain.,ered  24  to  tnc  a:ore.sa;d  b.;;.  and 
concur  -.heroin  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lle.i  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
said  amendment  insert  ■':  Provided  /urther. 
That  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Svmphonv  Orches- 
tra of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
such  assistance  lo  be  available  onlv  to  the 
extent  matched  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  a  like  amount  of  contribu- 
tions or  pledges  derived  from  non-govern- 
ment sources  which  have  not  previously  been 
used  for  Federal  matching  purpo.ses 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
dlsagref-ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaJd  bin.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
the  said  amendment.  Insert: 

■  :  Provided  turther.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  \ised  to  Implement  or  en- 
force any  component  of  the  National  Park 
Services  Noise  Abatement  Plan  for  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  or  any  other  proposed 
regulations  to  apply  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
Airport" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsagreeiient  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  lo  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 


Resohed  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
d.&agreement  to  ihe  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  ajforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  iieu  ot  the  sum  u<aned  ir.  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$150,000  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
duaferte.nent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numebred  52  to  the  aforesaJd  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  s&id 
ajTiendment   Insert     '$100,182  000" 

Reiolved  That  the  House  recede  from  Ite 
disa.gTeement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  52  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  wllh  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  mailer  propo&ed  by  the 
said  amendment  insert 

Sec  109  Except  as  specifically  provided 
otherwise  in  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated 
in  this  utle  shall  be  available  to  fulfill  the 
reqHiremenls  of  .section  8  of  Public  Law 
94-  458  as  Ihev  apply  lo  reporting  lo  Con- 
gTes.s  on  potential  new-  areas  of  the  Natloria: 
Park  System  Provided  That  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  may  be  available  to  study  proposed 
new  areas  of  the  NatK  nal  Park  S\-siem 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  :is 
dlsag.-eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment,  insert  "$22  429  000" 

Resolved  That  the  Hou.sp  recede  from  lu 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  78  lo  tlie  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
said  amendment,  insert: 
Department  of  the  Treaslry  E.vercv  Secu- 
rity Reserve 
In  title  I.  chapter  VIII  of  Public  Law  96- 
304,  under  the  subheading  energy  security 
RESERVE",  the  second  paragraph  shall  be 
amended  lo  read  as  follows 

"The  total  available  funding  (including 
funds  commuted  or  conditionally  committed 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  96-126  i  shall 
be  apportioned  so  as  to  provide  $17,522,000,000 
for  purposes  of  title  I.  of  which  $6,000,000  - 
000  shall  be  immediately  available.  $6,212- 
OCO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  obligation  after 
June  30.  1982,  and  up  ;o  $6,310,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  iransl'  r  as  provided  above: 
and  'o  provide  $1.270  000,000  for  purposes  of 
title  II.  to  be  immediately  available  and  lo 
be  appropriated  as  follows: 

"dl  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  204ia) 
(  1  (  of  Public  Law  96-294, 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  $525,000,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energv  under  section  204ia»(2i 
of  Public  Law  96-294  Provided.  That  $62,- 
500,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  available  to 
the  Seceiary  of  Energy  for  carrying  out  com- 
mercialization aciivities  other  than  those 
carried  out  by  the  OfSce  of  Alcohol  Fuels: 
and 

"(Hi)  not  to  exceed  $220  000,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  purposes  of  subtitle 
B  •• 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  commuted  to  a  loan  guarantee 
default  reserve  for  biomass  energy  projects 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  mav  be  used  lo  guarantee  loans  up  to 
three  times  the  amount  held  m  reserve  Not- 
wlthsianding  any  public  notice  or  sollclta- 
■lon  announcement  to  the  contrary  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of 
A^triculiure  may  apply  this  loan  guarantee 
leveraging  authority  to  applications  for  al-o- 
hol  fuel  loan  guarantees  submilled  under 
title  II  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  prior  to 
passage  of  this  .Act 

Resolied  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  lo  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  82  to  the  aforesaid  bill    and 
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conrur  therein  wuh  an  anieiidmciU  >s  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  iiAined  iti  said 
arncndineni     insert   "JVl  1  -4.15  CHX) 

Ri-MiUed.  Thit  the  House  recede  IrL.ni  it* 
disas'''"*"'*'"-  '"  ^'^•'  amendment  of  the  ijtn- 
ale  numbered  84  to  tlie  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  l.'ieiein  with  an  amendment  as  lul- 
lovks  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendnu-nt.    Insert    '  »J:i6,062  OOU 

Resoltfd.  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
dlsa>;rccment  t<i  ttie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  S^  ti>  the  atoresjid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  uiuendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,    insert      $206  406,000 

Reiolnd  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disa^-reenient  to  tlie  amendme.it  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  86  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amei'dment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  ••»882, 107,000  ' 

Rrsolied.  That  the  Hou-e  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  88  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows la  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment     Insert    ■$176  867.000 

Kctoiii'd  Thac  the  House  rece-le  from  Us 
Ulsa^jreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  91  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fel- 
lows In  leu  of  tie  matter  proposed  by  the 
said  amendment  insert  •  Proilrfed.  That  the 
Preudent  shill  immediately  seek  to  under- 
take, and  thereafter  continue  crude  oil 
acquisition,  tritisp  irtatlon.  and  Injection  ac- 
tivities at  a  le.el  sufflclerU  to  assure  that 
crude  oil  st,  rate  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  will  be  Inreised  to  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  at  least  300.000  barrels  per  day 
or  a  sustnlned  average  ann  al  dallv  rate  of 
fill  which  w:^uld  ful'v  utill.-e  appropriated 
funds  Proi  idcd  further  ThM  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  provision  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  c!  title  VHI  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  and  shall  not  affect  such 
provlslo:'.s  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  In  any 
way' 

Retolvrd  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  in  the  ameiulment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  04  t.)  the  afnre-.alH  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol 
lows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  oronosed  bv  said 
amendment    Inrert  •■$'94  ll!)nro  ■ 

Rfsohed  That  the  Hcse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1^8  to  the  afo'esald  bl'l  and 
con-ur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
low? In  lieu  o'  the  matter  pr:posed  by  the 
said  amendment    Insert 

CONSTRUmoN 

For  neressary  expenses  to  constrtict  mu- 
seum support  facilities.  Including  not  to 
exceed  $^0  000  for  services  as  authorised  by 
5  use  3109  $-v003.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended 

Resofied,  That  the  Hmse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  f-e  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  110  to  the  afn^-esaid  bill  nnd 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows l!i  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amen-iiTn'    Insert   •'$7  f'OO" 

Rfsolvrd  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  113  to  '.he  afore-ald  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows Tn  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment    lr«ert   "$1 1  900,000" 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  I's 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  119  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 


lows:    In    lieu    of    the    sum    named    In    sa.d 
amendment    Insert  •$11277,000 

Kcio.'ied  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dssagreenieiu  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  124  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  wiUi  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  m  said 
amendment    Insert     $1,500' 

Resotied  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
d'.sigreement  to  the  amendment  of  tie  Sen- 
ate numbered  1 '^3  to  the  af  >res.»ld  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a.s  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment    insert     Ji>8 

RffKlird  T!  at  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  r,f  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  113  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  anl 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a-s  fo  - 
lows  In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
111  said  amendment    Inaert  ■  309  ' 

Keioiied  TTiat  the  Hou.se  recede  from  rs 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  134  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  th.ereln  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert 

Src  310  lai  Notwithstanding  any  otl-,er 
pro.  islons  of  this  Act  the  amounts  otherwls" 
available  to  agencies  under  the  Act  for  pr^i- 
curement  of  consultant  services  shall  l>e  re- 
duced by  the  following;  Kores'.  SerMce  $156  - 
000  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $4  600  OOn 
of  the  funds  m.ide  a.ailable  by  Sec  112  of 
Public  Law  1!6  369  shall  be  available  to  tl  e 
Forest  Se.-vire  until  expended  for  conflnulng 
development  and  demonstration  of  aerial 
logging  systems 

lb)  For  fls.al  year  1982  and  thereafter 
a  department  or  establishment — as  defined 
In  section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accountlni; 
Act.  1921  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
House  anl  Senile  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  part  of  Iti  budget  Justin  atlon  the 
e?tlm.\ted  amount  of  funds  requested  for 
consultln,;  services  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts m  which  such  funds  are  located, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  need  for  con- 
sulting services,  including  a  list  of  major 
prorrims    that    require    con-ultlng    services 

ic)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  department  or 
establishment,  or  comparable  official,  or  If 
t'cre  Is  no  Inspector  Oeneril  or  comparable 
ofnclal  the  apency  head  or  the  agency  hrad  s 
designee  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  budget  Justification,  an  evaluation 
of  the  aijencv  s  progress  to  Institute  effective 
manxgement  controls  and  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  l^e  d«ta  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  regarding:  consultant  service  con- 
tractual arrangements 

Resohfi  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
dlsigreement  to  the  amenimrir.  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  135  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows 

In  lieu  of  the  section  numtier  named  in 
said  amendment.   Insert   "311" 

Re-ioUed.  That  the  House  re-ede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  138  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
m  said  ameniment,  insert     312 

Reioiied.  That  I  .e  House  Insist  upon  Us 
disi.:reement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  128  to  the  aforesaid  bill 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  President.  I 
yield  lo  thf  Senator  fiom  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  there 
was  one  amendment  placed  in  this  bill  at 
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m.v  reque.st  that  has  now  been  taken  care 
of  Ly  the  concurrent  resolul.ons  we 
pa.s-sed  earlier  today  On  the  basis  of 
that  I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
Its  amendment  No  1 28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska 

The  mol.on  w  as  agreed  to 

Mr  HL'DDLESTON  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
concur  en  bloc  in  the  remainder  of  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  concur  en  bloc  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  STEVENS  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leKislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBEIRT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A  M    TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Pres.dent, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  entered  earlier,  that  the 
Senate  stand  recessed  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock 

The  mot  on  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6  21 
p  m  ,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
December  2.  19o0,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  1,  1980. 

National  Oceanic  and  .Atmospheric 
Administration 

Capt    Kelly   E    Taggart   to  be   Director  of 

the    Commissioned    Offlcer    C^rps.    National 

Oceanic    and     Atmospheric    Admlnl5tratlon, 

with  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (upper  half). 

In   the   Ai«   Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  5\ibsectlon  i  a  i  of  section 
8366.  In  grade  as  follows 

To    be    general 

Lt  Oen  Robert  T  Marsh.  312  18-4136FR. 
US   Air  Force 

Oen  Alton  D  Slay  US  Air  Force  lage 
56i,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  ^reheral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  section  8962 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  James  David  Ford. 
D  D  ,  o.Tered  the  following  prayer; 

O  gwe  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good  lor  His  steadfast  love  endures  lor- 
eier'  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say 
,vo  uhom  He  has  redeemed  from  trouble 
and  gathered  in  from  the  lands,  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  souf/i— Psalms  107;    1-3 

O  Lord.  Your  word  of  hope  has  gone 
out  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Earth  We  re- 
joice that  whatever  our  circumstance  In 
life  Your  message  of  peace  among  the 
nations  and  respect  for  one  another  can 
transcend  our  dlfTerences  and  renew  us 
m  the  common  bond  that  You  gave  us  In 
our  creation.  Bring  lis  together,  O  Lord, 
in  Your  holy  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of   the  House  to  the  bUl 

S  568)  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
full  use  of  human  resources  in  science 
and  technology  through  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  maximize  the  potential 
contribution  and  advancement  of  women 
111  scientific,  professional,  and  technical 
careers  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1918  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  make  uniform  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  appointment. 
promotion,  separation,  and  retirement  of 
regular  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  to  es- 
tablish the  grade  of  commodore  admiral  in 
the  Navy  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  male 
and  female  commissioned  offlcers,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

H  R  7020  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 


Disposal  Act  to  provide  authorities  to  re- 
spond to  release  of  hazardous  waste  from 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  which  en- 
danger public  health  and  the  environment, 
to  establish  a  hazardous  waste  response  fund 
to  be  funded  by  a  system  of  fees,  to  estab- 
lish prohibitions  and  requirements  concern- 
ing inactive  hazardous  waste  sites,  to  pro- 
vide for  liability  of  persons  responsible  for 
releases  of  hazardous  wute  at  such  sites, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7385  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land 
and  facilities  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  7591  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

HR  8105  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8105)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Garn  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR.  7591)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  related  agencies 
prograims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon:  and  appo'nts  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxhire, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Schmttt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S,  3074  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  <S,  2363  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  Jackson,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  McClure  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S  2760  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and 

S  Con  Res,  60  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  Christians  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  for 
other  purposes 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981 

Mr.   WHITTEN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  wus  no  objection 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONT=TREES  ON 
H.R.  7591,  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <  H.R.  7591 )  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi'' The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;   Messrs, 

WHITTEN.  BURLISON.  TraXLEF.  ALEXAN- 
DER, McHucH,  Natcher,  Hichtower, 
Steed.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Robin- 
son. Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Conte, 


□  TTiis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g..   n    1407  is  2:0"   p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spwken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  TO  PTLE  CON- 
FERESiCE  REPORT  ON  HR  7591 
AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  mdinight  tomorrow 
Tuesday.  December  2.  1980.  to  Hie  a  con- 
ference report  on  tl^e  bill  iHR  7591' 
making  approi)riatlons  for  Agriculture, 
rural  develotment  and  related  agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purpose."! 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNESDAY 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAPTER.  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT AND  ANY  AMENDMENTS  IN 
DISAGREEMENT  ON  H  R  7591.  AG- 
RICULTURE, RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS     1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  or  any 
day  thereafter,  to  con.slder  the  confer- 
ence report  and  any  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  bill  'HR  7591'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  f1<;cal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purpose.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 

Washington,  DC.  .Voirrnber  .W,   1980 
Hon   Thomas  P  O  Null,  Jr  . 
The  Speaker    House  of  Rrpresentativei. 
WaaHington,  D  C 

Deab  M«  SprAKEK  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  November  2!  1980  the  Clerk 
has  received  the  following'  m««ageB  from  the 
Secret«j-y  of  the  Senate 

( 1 )  On  Monday.  November  24  1980  that 
the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representjitlves  to  the  bin  iS  11791 
pntltled  "An  Act  to  lncorp<irate  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America  ' 

(3 1  On  Monday  November  2*  1980.  that 
the  Senate  passed  without  amendment  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  634 

(3)  On  Mondav  November  24  1980  that 
the  Senate  pa.ssed  without  amendment  H  R 
4893 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Slncerelv 

Edmtnd  L   Hinshaw, Jr  , 
Clerk   House  of  H^presentattves. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  the  Speaker  on  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21.  1980.  the  Speaker  did  on  Tuesday. 
November  25.  1980.  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 


HR  asio  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
.States  Code  to  permit  Federal  employees  to 
iibtaJn  review  of  certain  dla«bl!lty  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Offlce  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement under  the  clvu  service  retirement 
and  dlsabllllv  svstem 

H  R  2S83  An  aiH  to  amend  chapter  S3  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Ui  discontinue 
civil  service  a:iiiuiiv  payments  for  periods  of 
unemplovmfnt  a,s  a  :ustlcf  or  Judge  of  the 
United  Slat««,   and   for  other  purposes, 

H  R  4802  An  act  to  repeal  section  900  of 
the  t'ommunlcatlons  Act  of   1934, 

HR  5108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  namei  of  certain  Alaska  Natives 
fr  in  the  Alaska  Native  roll  and  to  allow 
their  enrollment  with  the  Medakatla  Indian 
riimmunlty 

H  R  7898  An  act  for  the  relief  of  two 
mining  claimants 

H  R  7940  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  In  special  trust  lands  and  Interests 
•  lth:n  the  Wlnema  National  Forest  to  Edi- 
son Chlloquln  and  for  the  transfer  of  moneys 
otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln  from  the 
Klamath  Indian  settlement  to  the  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of  replace- 
ment  lands  or  Interests: 

HR8117  An  act  to  amend  the  .Safe  Drink - 
line  Water  Act    and  for  othfr  ^lurposea 

H  J  Res  634  Joint  resolution  to  authorire 
the  U  S  Secret  Service  to  continue  to  furnish 
protection  to  the  former  Vice  President  or 
his   spouse: 

S  f)8i  An  act  to  as-slst  the  electrical  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacinc  Northwest  through  use 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  pK)*er  svslem 
to  achieve  cost-eflectlve  energy  conservation 
to  rncouraee  the  development  of  renewable 
energv  resources  to  establish  a  representative 
rei{lon»l  power  planning  process  to  assure 
the  region  of  an  etnclent  and  adequate  power 
supply    and  for  other  purposes, 

S  1135  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  lands 
to  t>e  held  in  trust  for  the  Moapa  Band  of 
Palutes  and  to  be  considered  to  be  part  of 
the   Moapa   Indian   Reservation: 

S  1179  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Oold 
Star  Wives  of  America: 

S  1386  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Fo'indatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Museum  Services  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  In  su^h  acts,  to  amend  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  coverage  provisions  of  such 
act  and  for  other  purposes 

S  1578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Halla 
Brown 

S  1838  An  act  to  exempt  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  MUner  Dam  from  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  2352  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility to  extend  the  deration  of  stich  Council 
and   for  other  purposes 

S  2441  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  act  and  for  other  pur- 
p<«es 

S  3152  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorization  for  such 
acta  for  2  additional  vears 

S  3193  An  act  to  designate  the  Jacob  K 
Javlt.s  Federal  Building    and 

SJ  Res  156  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  1ss\ie  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  23  through  29 
1980   as   ■National  Famllv  Week    ' 


CHAIRMAN    OF    FEDERAL   RESERVE 
BOARD    SHOULD    RESIGN 

I  Mr  MOTTIj  a-sked  and  wa.s  Riven  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  MOTTL,  Mr  Speaker,  for  nearly 
14  months  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  ignoring  sUep  Inter- 
est rate  Increases  as  it  tries  to  dampen 
inflation  through  control  of  the  money 
supply 

Yet  todaj-  we  stUl  have  double-digit 
inflation,  while  the  prune  lending  rate  is 
agam  edging  toward  that  record-shat- 
tering level  of  20  percent  that  we  en- 
dured last  spring. 

The  economy  needs  most  what  the  Fed 
has  failed  to  deliver — reasonably  low  and 
predictable  Interest  rates,  so  business- 
men and  consumers  alike  can  borrow  and 
.spend, 

I  have  therefore  written  to  Federal 
Re.se rve  Chairman  Volcker.  asking  that 
he  resign  Hopefully,  the  new  admmis- 
traUon  will  learn  from  the  disastrous 
experiment-s  of  the  old 


NATIONS    ECONOMY    STAGGERED 
BY   HIGH    INTEREST   RATES 

I  Mr  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion s  economy  has  been  staggered  by 
high  interest  rates 

During  the  month  of  November,  the 
prime  rate  Jumped  four  times,  from  14'i 
percent  to  17^4  percent  With  every  jump 
more  small  businesses  closed  their  doors. 

With  apparent  little  reason,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  deliberately  en- 
couraged this  upward  spiral  in  interest 
rates,  not  only  choking  ofT  economic 
growth,  but  now  seriously  endangering 
many  businesses  of  long  successful 
standing. 

Becau.se  of  record  high  Interest  rates 
bu.sine.ss  failures  this  year  are  up  64  per- 
cent from  the  high  level  of  failures  suf- 
fered in  1974  according  to  Dun  i 
Bradstreet 

High  interest  rates  have  not  Just  made 
it  harder  to  get  into  debt:  they  have 
made  it  practlcallv  impossible  to  get  out 
of  debt  They  have  crippled  the  home- 
bullding  industry,  the  automobile  indus- 
try, small  busine.ss.  ai.d  consumers  every- 
where 

Even  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  has 
fallen  victim  to  high  interest  rates,  hav- 
ing to  pay  more  for  new  funds  than  it 
receives  from  the  bonds  it  holds 

Otherwi.se  healthy  companies  like 
White  Motor.  Korvettes.  and  Branlff  are 
sufTering  because  of  the  interest  rate 
The  highest  profit  return  In  the  health- 
iest of  industries,  before  interest,  is  about 
26  percent.  If  the  prime  rate  goes  to  20 
percent,  most  companies  simply  cannot 
stay  in  busine.ss  Certainly  they  cannot 
expand  to  employ  more  people  Almost 
everywhere,  we  see  the  signs  of  business 
retraction. 

Completely  on  their  own  and  without 
sny  recourse  to  the  people's  elected  Reo- 
resentatives  in  Congre-ss  or  to  the  admin- 
istration, members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  plunge  this  country  Into  a  re- 
cession 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  Inconiing  adminis- 
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tratlon.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  outgoing 
administration.  Most  of  all,  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  country.  The  Federal  Reserve  is 
not  elected  by  anybody.  Apparently  its 
members  feel  they  are  not  ai:iswerable  to 
anybody  but  themselves. 

If  the  new  President  can  gain  control 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  let  it 
understand  who  has  been  chosen  to  run 
this  country  as  Harry  Truman  did,  he 
will  be  a  hero,  and  deservedly  so.  If  he 
cannot,  then  heaven  help  us  all. 


D  1210 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ITALY 

'Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pri- 
vate relief  efforts  of  American  citizens  to 
assist  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the 
Italian  earthquake  is  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  the  compassion  of  Americans.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
Join  me  in  an  effort  to  see  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  as  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
disaster  victims  as  are  our  constituents. 

I  am  joining  Chairman  Zablocki  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  sup- 
porting legislation  to  provide  $50  million 
in  disaster  assistance  for  the  earthquake 
ravaged  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  But, 
in  addition  to  cosponsoring  that  impor- 
tant bill,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
complement  and  supplement  the  mone- 
tary relief  efforts.  My  legislation  will  en- 
able those  survivors  of  the  earthquake 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  to  do  so  if  they  apply  for  visas 
within  1  year.  The  legislation  extends 
this  special  status  to  the  residents  of  the 
regions  affected  by  the  earthquake.  If 
their  home  or  place  of  business  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  quake. 

The  money  we  send,  both  as  private 
contributions  and  through  Government 
disaster  relief  efforts  will  never  bring 
back  the  thousands  of  dead,  or  repair  the 
irreparable  damage.  It  will,  of  course, 
help,  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
But,  throughout  this  past  week,  as  my 
family  and  friends  have  tried  to  speak 
with  our  relatives  in  Italy,  sometimes  to 
learn  they  were  safe,  other  times  to  learn 
they  had  not  survived,  I  know  it  would 
have  been  a  comfort  to  know  that  if  they 
wished,  our  relatives  could  join  us  here. 
My  bill  I H  R.  8387 1  would  allow  just  that, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  my 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  homeless  Italians. 


INFLATION   IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

'Mr  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  that 
the  new  administration  will  immediately 
deregulate  old  oil  and  natural  gas  Insures 
that  inflation  will  not  be  contained.  Im- 
mediate deregulation  of  oil  will  raise  gas- 
oline prices  by  16  cents  per  gallon.  Dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  will  come  upon  the 
American  people  like  the  return  of  the 
ice  age.   Home  heating  with  gas  could 


double  In  3  years.  More  and  more  of  our 
shrinking  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  for 
fuel. 

Our  rate  of  inflation  will,  in  turn,  sig- 
nal an  increase  In  OPEC  oil  prices.  We 
mufit  expect  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  both 
sides  of  the  Iran-Iraqi  war. 

Deregtilatlon  Is  good  if  it  eliminates 
redtape — however,  the  deregulation  of 
greed  will  be  very  costly  to  the  American 
people. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN 
WILLIAM  McCORMACK 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  auid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day. I  was  in  Boston,  Mass..  as  this  Na- 
tion laid  to  rest  one  of  the  greatest  men 
I  ever  have  had  the  privilege  to  know, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  John  Wil- 
liam McCormack. 

John  McCormack  lived  a  full  and  rich 
life,  and  the  lives  he  touched  were  fuller 
and  richer  for  knowing  him.  When  I  first 
came  to  serve  in  this  Chamber  in  Janu- 
ary of  1965,  Speaker  McCormack  was 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  he  could. 
His  kindness,  warmth,  generosity,  integ- 
rity, concern  and  wisdom  were  invaluable 
assets  for  all  of  us  who  sought  his 
guidance. 

Speaker  McCormack  presided  over  this 
House  during  an  extraordinary  period  in 
our  history,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
landmark  legislation  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  education,  health  care,  and  the 
war  on  poverty.  Yet.  with  all  the  power 
that  he  wielded,  we  all  knew  him  as  a 
consummate  gentleman,  and  his  con- 
stituents always  knew  him  as  one  of  their 
own  who  always  had  the  time  to  talk 
about  whatever  was  on  their  mind,  I  re- 
member him  walking  through  the  halls  of 
the  House  office  buildings,  asking  the 
maintenance  personnel  what  he  could  do 
to  make  their  jobs  easier.  Status  was  not 
important  to  John  McCormack,  for  he 
cared  about  all  people. 

Politically,  Speaker  McCormack  was 
a  truly  great  Democrat,  who  believed 
deeply  in  our  Party  and  its  principles, 
and  who  worked  diligently  to  make  the 
dreams  of  the  Democratic  Party  become 
reality.  But,  as  Speaker,  he  never  let  his 
political  leanings  Interfere  with  his  ab- 
solute fairness  and  Impartiality. 

John  McCormack  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  all  to  see  and  to  learn  irom. 
He  was  devoted  to  Harriet,  his  wife  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  said  that 
they  never  spent  a  night  apart  in  more 
than  52  years  of  marriage.  During  her 
fatal  illness,  he  spent  each  night  for 
more  than  a  year  In  an  adjacent  hospital 
room. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  people  of  his 
home  district  In  south  Boston,  to  whom 
his  doors  were  always  open  and  whom  he 
visited  often.  Even  after  his  retirement 
from  public  office  in  1971,  he  continued 
to  try  to  help  people  with  their  problems, 
maintaining  an  office  in  the  Boston  Fed- 
eral Building  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  Congress,  where 
he  reached  a  pinnacle  of  success  without 


ever  forgetting  his  roots,  and  where  he 
led  with  evenhandedness  and  firmness 
Knd  compassion. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  party,  which 
he  served  nobly.  And  he  was  devoted  to 
his  country,  which  has  lost  a  great  and 
good  son. 

I  feel  a  tremendous  sense  of  personal 
loss  at  the  passing  of  John  McCormack. 
I  loved  him  and  wiU  miss  him. 


HOMBOWNERSmP  IS  BECOMINO 
AN  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
interest  rates  are  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal economic  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try today — and  have  been  throughout 
the  past  3  years.  High-interest-rate  poli- 
cies attack  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
American  experience  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury— the  ability  of  an  American  famUy 
to  buy  a  home.  Those  policies  are  quickly 
transforming  the  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  into  an  impossible  dream. 

The  goal  of  homeownership  has  in- 
spired saving,  hard  work,  and  even 
sacrifice  In  American  families.  We 
should  have  grave  doubts  about  national 
policies  which  are  making  it  Impossible 
for  young  and  moderate  Income  families 
to  buy  a  home.  I  do  not  believe  this 
country  is  well  suited  to  be  a  Nation  of 
landlords  and  tenants. 

The  American  people  are  Justified  In 
expecting  their  Government  to  instirc 
that  hard  work  and  thrift  will  continue 
to  enable  them  to  buy  a  home  They  will 
judge  harshly  those  responsible  for  poli- 
cies that  prevent  them  from  participat- 
ing in  the  great  American  experience  of 
owning  a  home. 


ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr  BOLAND,  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
last  8  days  we  have  read  accounts  and 
seen  TV  and  news  pictures  of  the  dev- 
astation caused  by  the  earthquakes 
which  have  struck  southern  Italy,  The 
death  toll  has  reached  3,000  by  official 
count  and  will  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher  when  the  full  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster is  known.  More  than  300,000 
people  are  homeless  and  sno;i'  and 
freezing  temperatures  are  hindering 
relief  efforts. 

The  people  of  Italy,  who  have  for  so 
long  enjoyed  a  special  bond  of  friend- 
ship with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  need  our  help  The  agency  for 
International  Development  possesses 
the  means  to  respond  to  the  most  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  survivors,  but  more 
assistance  will  be  required  as  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  tragedy  become 
known.  I  am  jo'ning  today  with  Con- 
gressman Zablocki.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  sponsor  a  bill 
which  will  provide  $50  million  In  relief 
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and  rehabUlUUon  aid  for  the  "^thquake 
vTctliM.  Thwe  funds  will  Provide  long- 
term  a«l»tance  to  help  survivor,  rebuild 
their    Uvea,     their     homes,     and     their 

"''r^e^Unlted  States  has  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  helping  other  nations  cope  with 
natural  disasters  Providing  Pfompt  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Italy  will  be 
in  Iteeping  with  that  tradition  I  hope 
that  the  bill  we  introduce  today  can  be 
quickly  considered  by  Congress  so  that 
our  response  to  the  tragedy  in  luly  can 
be  timely  and  cfTective 


SPECIAL  ORDER  FXDR  JOHN  W 
McCORMACK 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker  mav  I 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  most  dls- 
Unguiahed  Americans,  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House.  John  W    McCormack 

I  will  have  a  special  order  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  where  all  Members  can 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
passing  of  this  beloved  American 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  wanLs  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 

RECORDBREAKINO   INTEREST 
RATES 

I  Mr  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker,  all  indi- 
cations are  that  we  are  headed  for  an- 
other round  of  recordbreaklng  high  In- 
terest rates,  the  second  time  in  less  than 
8  months. 

In  the  past,  economic  theory  ha.s  told 
us  that  high  interest  rates  reduce  con- 
sumer and  business  demand  because  the 
cost  of  borrowing  becomes  prohibitive. 
But  that  theory  does  not  seem  valid  any- 
more. 

Some  people  and  businesses  are  Indeed 
prohibited  from  borrowing  by  high  rates 
But  they  happen  to  be  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people  and  many  small  busi- 
nesses, the  people  and  businesses  who  in 
many  Instances  are  in  the  most  need  of 
borrowed  funds. 

Actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  re- 
strict the  money  supply  and  supposedly 
curb  inflation  seem  instead  to  be  contrib- 
uting to  inflation  Higher  interest  rates 
are  passed  along  as  u  cast  of  doing  busi- 
ness so  that  con.sumers  pay  more  for 
products  and  services  instead  of  doinn 
without  The  housing  Indu.itry  and  auto 
industry  are  both  being  devastated  by 
high  interest  rates,  just  at  a  time  when 
both  were  beginning  to  rerovcr  from  the 
last  round  of  high  rates 

Mr  Speaker.  Inflation  i.s  probably  the 
most  serious  problem  this  country  faces, 
but  the  Fed  seems  to  be  trying  to  solve 
that  problem  singlehandedly  I  think  it 
is  already  clear  that  a  .single-pronged 
approach  will  not  work 


ITALY  NEEDS  ASSISTANCE 

'  Mr  ZEFERETTI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revl.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 


Mr  ZEFERETTI  Mr  Speaker  all  of 
us  have  tjeen  shocked  and  grieved  to  note 
tne  natural  disaster  that  ha.s  struck 
southern  Italy  in  the  form  of  the  worst 
earthquake  in  85  years  The  provinces  of 
Naples  Salerno.  Potenza  and  Avellino 
have  .suffered  enormou.s  damage  with  the 
death  toll  expected  to  exceed  3.000 — the 
number  of  homeless  is  at  least  200.000 

The  administration  has  acted  with 
compassion  and  promptness  to  make 
available  emergency  assistance  to  the 
people  most  affected  through  our  mili- 
tary installations  and  diplomatic  posts 
Our  bases  in  Italy  have  provided  heli- 
copters, tents,  and  relief  commodities, 
more  are  on  their  way 

However,  this  is  only  a  start  97  mu- 
nicipalities have  Ijeen  utterly  devastated, 
and  cannot  reconstruct  themselves  in 
any  kmd  of  quick  time  without  immedi- 
ate humanitarian  needs — food,  water, 
shelter,  medicine  blarUtets  and  other 
supplies  I  t)elieve  special  legislation 
.should  be  expeditiously  considered  b> 
Congress,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Aflairs.  Committee, 
Mr  Zablocki.  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to 
provide  $50  million  in  emergency  relief 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  the 
earthquake  victims  of  Italy 

Italy  IS  a  strong  ally  with  whom  we 
have  longstanding  ties  of  affection,  love 
of  free  government,  ethnicity,  and  cul- 
ture The  people  of  Italy  have  suffered  ;\ 
great  tragedy  and  we  should  spare  no 
effort  m  responding  to  any  appeals  for 
help  from  the  Italian  Oovemment 

Mr  Speaker,  our  assistance  now  is  vi- 
tal, timely,  and  appropriate  It  is  my 
h  )pe  that  ihi.s  Icgi.slation  will  be  swiftly 
approved  m  this  Congress  and  sent  on  lis 
way  to  continue  our  long  tradition  of 
mutual  friendship  and  concern 


HIOH  INTEREST  RATES 

<Mr  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 

remarks  > 

Mr  SIMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  In 
this  dialog  on  the  high  Interest  rates 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  serious 
concerns,  long  before  we  got  anywhere 
near  this  kind  of  Interest  rate  We  have 
to  recognize,  however,  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  rely  excessively  on  mon- 
etary policies  if  we  do  not  do  more,  ftrst, 
in  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  and  second, 
if  we  do  not  use  another  tool  that  Is 
there  that  Harry  TYuman  used,  that 
others  have  used,  and  that  is  credit  con- 
trol which  would  restrain  without  add- 
ing an  inflationary  factor  as  high  in- 
terest rates  do  TTiere  is  also  a  long- 
range  inflationary  factor  in  high  in- 
terest rates  because  not  only  are  we 
increasing  inflation  right  now  with 
high  interest  rates,  we  are  contracting 
the  housing  market,  and  that  creates 
long- range  inflation  problems.  for 
housing  is  not  a  flexible  market  in  the 
same  sense  that  tomatoes  or  watches 
or  shirts  might  be  Families  and  Indi- 
viduals must  have  a  place  to  live  And 
that  demand  will  not  diminish  If  de- 
mand stays  high,  and  supply  declines, 
the  result  is  more  inflation  So  high  In- 
terest notes  are  doubly  Inflationary. 
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STRANGE  WORLD  OF  RENT 

CONTROL 

I  Mr  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  what  a 
.strange  world  we  live  in  Ronald  Reagan 
is  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  major  promise  that  he  would  get 
the  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
American  people,  and  yet  barely  2  weeks 
after  his  election  an  advisory  task  force 
to  President-elect  Reagan  comes  out  with 
a  proposal  ending  all  Federal  assistance 
to  localities,  and  if  they  continue  in  ex- 
l.stence.  rent  control  laws  that  they  have 
enacted 

The  task  force's  report  should  alarm 
all  of  us  I  urge  the  President -elect  to 
Ignore  Its  imprudent  and  probably  un- 
con.stitutional  suggestion  The  course 
suggested  by  the  task  force  can  only  lead 
to  intergovernmental  conflict,  real  es- 
tate speculation,  and  displacement  of 
thousands  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
tenants  as  rents  are  quickly  raised  to  un- 
affordable  heights 

The  task  force  suggestion  contradict* 
Mr  Reagan  s  own  preference  for  State 
and  local  control  of  their  own  affairs 
More  fundamentally,  such  a  withdrawal 
of  Federal  funds  would  most  likely  vio- 
late the  rights  of  localities  to  adopt  laws 
m  matters  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government 

Indeed,  this  so-called  solution  to  hous- 
ing problems  would  be  totally  counter- 
productive It  would  penalize  cities  that 
have  acknowledged  a  shortage  of  afford- 
able rental  housing,  and  have  made  the 
effort  to  correct  the  shortage  by  enacting 
rent  control  laws 

The  Incoming  administration  should 
disregard  the  task  force  report,  and 
leave  local  matters  to  local  governments. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY BUS  BOYCOTT 

'Mr  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  S[>eaker,  25  years 
ago  today  the  civil  nght.s  movement  was 
launched  In  Montgomery,  Ala  It  began 
when  a  young  woman  named  Rasa  Parks 
boarded  a  bus  and  sal  down  As  the  bus 
fllled  up,  a  white  man  asked  for  her  seat, 
and  Mrs  Parks  refused  She  was  ordered 
off  the  bus  and  arrested  A  few  days 
later,  her  quiet  courage  electnfled  the 
country  The  local  NAACP  chapter  or- 
ganized a  bus  boycott  and  obtained  the 
help  of  a  young  Baptist  minister  named 
Rev  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 

The  segregation  of  buses  in  Mont- 
gomery ended  a  year  later  as  many  black 
citizens  became  .schooled  m  civil  diso- 
bedience for  the  first  time  In  their  lives. 
The  resolve  and  determination  in  the 
black  community  of  Montgomery  rever- 
berated throughout  the  Nation  for  many 
years  afterward 

It  is  fitting  on  this  25th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  event  that  we  reexamine 
its  meaning  for  the  Nation  and  celebrate 
the  individuals  who  had  the  courage  to 
resist  injustice. 
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QUESTIONABLE    POLICIES   OF   FED- 
ERAL   RESERVE    BOARD 

I  Mr  HUBBARD  afked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  • 

Mr  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  our  majority  leader  and  others  who 
have  preceded  me  speaking  briefly  about 
the  high  interest  rates  that  affect  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Subcommittee.  Much  effort  has 
gone  into  trying  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  We  have  not  had  the  cooperation 
we  should  have  had  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

I  question  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  need  to  continue 
to  increase  interest  rates  Be  assured  that 
this  past  Thanksgiving  holiday  season. 
while  in  Kentucky  in  my  own  district.  I 
did  hear  from  hundreds  of  people  con- 
cerned about  high  interest  rates  and  their 
inability  to  borrow  money  tmd  about 
their  inability  to  make  payments  on 
money  they  may  have  borrowed  in  the 
past, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  work  on  this 
problem  during  this  week  and  as  we  think 
toward  the  next  Congress  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  down  interest  rates.  I  congratu- 
late the  maiority  leaders  and  others  who 
have  preceded  me  In  speaking  on  this 
issue 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
D^NiEi-soNi  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
(jentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 


RAVAGES  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES  UPON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  COUNTRY 

Mr  NELSON  asked  and  was  given 
l)ermlssion  to  cddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues preceding  me  have  spoken  of  the 
ravaces  of  high  interest  rates  upon  the 
economy  of  our  country.  Let  me  give  one 
brief  example  In  Florida  in  the  housing 
industry.  It  has  virtually  come  to  a 
standstill  because  of  high  interest  rates. 
And  interestingly,  the  Federal  235  Hous- 
ing program  is  one  Government  home- 
ownership  program  that  has  helped  to 
keep  alive  home  building  in  Florida  and 
helped  to  meet  a  critical  housing  short- 
age need. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.s;ichusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  was  gra- 
cious to  recognize  this  need  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Conference  Committee. 

In  sum.  the  greater  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  reduce  intolerably  high  interest 
rates  so  that  a  home  building  Industry 
can  move  ahead  and  supply  the  housinp 
needs  of  this  country. 


UNITED     STATES     SHOULD     WITH- 
DRAW FROM  HELSINKI  ACCORD 

'Mr  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker  the  evi- 
dence IS  incontrovertible  that  the  Soviet 


Union  has  broken  every  commitment 
contained  in  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act 
accord. 

The  Soviets  have — 

Waged  a  systematic  campaign  of  re- 
pression. In  violation  of  the  accord,  to 
stamp  out  dissent.  Hundreds  of  Soviet 
dissidents  have  been  arrested,  exiled  or 
confined  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Drastically  curtailed  the  emigration  of 
■  Soviet  Jews — from  50,000  In  1979  to  a 
current  monthly  rate  of  roughly  1,000. 

Renewed  Jamming  of  Western  radio 
broadcasts,  despite  a  promise  to  make 
information  from  abroad  more  readily 
available. 

Invaded  Afghanistan  and  stationed 
85,000  troops  there.  In  the  Helsinki  docu- 
ment, the  Soviets  expressly  agreed  to 
"refrain  *  '  *  from  the  threats  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state." 

Notwithstanding  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  now  underway  among  35  sig- 
natory members,  there  exists  a  clear  rec- 
ord of  Soviet  noncompliance,  violation 
and  disregard  for  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  In  fact.  Soviet  noncompliance  has 
become  so  obvious  that  the  United  States 
must,  in  good  conscience,  seriously  con- 
sider steps  for  American  withdrawal  and 
nullification  of  the  1975  accord. 

Moscow  cannot  continue  to  have  it 
both  ways.  To  ignore  increasing  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  Soviet  obligations 
assumed  under  the  accord,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  benefits  of  West- 
ern recognition  of  wartime  Soviet  con- 
quests in  Eastern  Europe  is  absolutely 
Intolerable, 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing a  joint  re'-olution  urging  an  imme- 
diate United  States  withdrawal  from  our 
obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accord 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  within  60  days  after 
the  close  of  the  Madrid  Conference,  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  on 
Soviet  compliance  with  its  basic  pro- 
visions. 

The  Soviets'  brutal  repression  of  fun- 
damental human  rights,  including  the 
freedom  of  emigration,  coupled  with 
their  recent  invasion  of  neutral  neich- 
borlng  Afghanistan,  have  demonstrated 
to  the  world  the  nature  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. These  actions  are  ample  evidence 
of  Soviet  disregard  for  any  Helsinki  obli- 
gations assumed  when  inking  the  accord. 
The  United  States  should  act  now  to  put 
an  end  to  th*s  Sov  et  rham  and  fraud 
Initiated  at  Helsinki  in  1975. 
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'Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
couples  In  our  country  have  great  diffi- 
culty In  buying  homes.  The  average  cost 
of  a  hcHne  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
$80,000.  The  prime  interest  rate  is  now 
18  percent,  but  In  many  places  money 
can  be  borrowed  for  16  percent. 

At  16  percent,  the  cost  of  an  $80,000 
home  In  Interest  alone  is  $12,800.  This  Is 
the  exact  reason  why  the  housing  Indus- 


try today  Is  depressed  and  our  young 
people  cannot  buy  homes. 

Not  only  that,  fanners,  small  business- 
men, all  businessmen  are  having  serious 
difficulty  with  these  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Volcker,  there  is  no  doubt  about  It, 
IS  a  good  man ;  he  believes  In  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  fatherhood  of  Ood,  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City,  and  20- 
percent  Interest. 


AID  TO  ITALY 


(Mr.  BIAOOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  emergency  legislation  au- 
thorizing $60  million  in  U.S.  aid  to  Italy 
whose  Provinces  of  Salerno,  Naples.  Po- 
tenza, And  Avellino  were  devastated  by  a 
major  earthquake  on  November  23.  1980 
My  bill  Is  Identical  to  one  sponsored  on 
November  25  by  Senator  Kenwidt,  and 
it  Is  endorsed  by  President  Carter. 

While  the  full  enormity  of  this  dis- 
aster has  yet  to  be  measured,  already 
the  earthquake  has  killed  more  than 
3.000  persons  and  left  another  300,000 
homeless.  No  official  damage  estimates 
have  been  released,  but  the  area  of  dam- 
age covers  more  than  10.000  square 
miles.  Entire  towns  and  villages  have 
been  wiped  out.  As  many  as  90  to  100 
villages  have  been  destroyed. 

The  human  tragedy  demands  an  Im- 
mediate and  generous  response  from  the 
U  S.  Government.  It  has  been  our  policy 
whenever  disaster  strikes — but  our  cause 
should  be  more  compelling  In  the  case 
of  Italy — a  close  friend — and  staunch 
ally  with  whom  we  have  such  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  Interest  and  the  first 
nation  to  call  for  the  U.S.  hostage  re- 
lease. 

Four  years  ago  when  the  Prlull  re- 
gions of  Italy  were  ravaged  by  an  earth- 
quake. Congress  responded  with  $25 
million  In  aid.  The  need  today  Is  great- 
er— the  time  Is  shorter.  Let  us  proceed 
with  the  greatest  of  speed  toward  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  and  let  us 
spare  no  effort  In  aiding  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  dark  hours  of  need. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Fles.  813)  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  «£  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res    813 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  W  McCormack.  former  Member  of 
the  House  for  twentv-one  consecutive  terms 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  ihe  Eighty-seventh.  Eighty-eighth 
Eighty-ninth.  Ninetieth,  and  Nlnety-flrst 
Congresses 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


VOL 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  niotioii  to  recoiLsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  ISSUE  PATENTS 
UNDER  COLOR  OF  TITLE   ACT 

Mr   SEIBERLINO    Mr   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R   6L'n     to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  certain 
patents  under  the  Color  of  Title  Ai  I.  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  ol  the  bill 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     i  Mr 
Danielson  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 
Br  U  enacted  by  t>ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies     of     fir     United     States     ol 
Arnertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That    In  the 
»<lmlnl»traHon  of   the  Color  of  Title  Act.  u 
amended    (43   USC     1068 1.   the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized   to  Isaue  a  patent 
under  auch  Act  to  any  applicant  for  a  patent 
covering    lands    within    the   Rio   Orande   Oc- 
cupancy Resolution  Program  Area.  New  Mex- 
ico. l(  such  applicant  Is  otherwise  quallfled 
to  receive  such  patent  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  land  covered  by  the  application  for  such 
patent   Involves   an   adverse   claim   or   claims 
arising  out  of,  or  In  connection  with,  a  with- 
drawal order 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    Or    A    SUBSTrrUTE 

orrxaED   by    ms     seibeklinc 
Mr  SEIBERLINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subatltate 
offered  by  Mr  SiiBEatiNr,    Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following 

Section  1  That.  In  the  administration  of 
the  Color  of  Title  Act  as  amended  (43  U  S  C 
1068)  and  the  Act  of  February  23.  1933  (43 
use  178).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  a  patent  under  such  Acts 
to  any  applicant  for  a  patent  covering  lands 
within  the  Rio  Orande  Occupancy  Resolu- 
tion Program  Area  New  Mexico  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  area")  If  ( 1 ) 
such  applicant  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  patent  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
land  covered  by  the  application  for  such 
patent  Involves  an  adverse  claim  or  claims 
arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  a  with- 
drawal order,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined, with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
for  which  the  withdrawal  was  made  thai 
the  continuation  of  the  withdrawal  is  no 
longer  needed,  and  that  termination  of  the 
•Aithdrawal  will  not  adversely  affect  any 
Federal  program  as  projected 

Sec  3  No  Interest  In  any  federal  land  or 
water  resource  values  are  Intended  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  Act  other  than  by  express 
terms  in  the  patents  authorized  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  I  hereof 

Sic  3  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  Indian 
land*  or  lands  withdrawn  for  Indian  use 
unless  the  applicant  Is  a  beneficiary  of  such 
Indian  withdrawal 

Sec  4  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  agency  for 
whom  a  withdrawal  of  lands  within  the 
area  was  made  shall  advise  the  Secretary  as 
•o  whether  the  continuation  of  each  such 
withdrawal  Is  needed  and  as  to  whether  ter- 
mination of  any  such  withdrawal  would  ad- 
verielv  affect  anv  Federal  rroijram  as  pro- 
lected  Upon  receipt  of  such  advice  from 
such  agencies,  but  In  no  event  later  than  two 


yean  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shai;  deride  whether  or  not 
to  make  the  determination  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  tills  Act 

Mr  SEIBERLINO  durinK  the  read- 
mit' Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Ricord 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio'' 

Mr  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ri-iht  to  object,  I  take  this  time  only  to 
have  the  gentleman  give  us  an  explana- 
tion of  what  the  bill  entails 

Mr  SEIBERUNG  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield"* 

Mr  LUJAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

CSNSmAL    LEAVE 

Mr  SEIBERUNG  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
urmiumous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemptjre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SEIBERLINO  Mr  Speaker,  HR 
6211  deals  with  some  of  the  persistent 
land-title  problems  In  northern  New- 
Mexico  It  would  increase  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  so  as  to  enable  him  to  grant 
title  to  small  tracts  of  pubhc  lands  to 
people  who  have  established  a  qualifying 
claim  through  occupancy  under  a  color 
of  title  and  payment  of  taxes.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  Includes  a  number  of 
revisions  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  is  a  completely 
noncontroverslal  bill,  and  our  committee 
ordered  it  reported  upon  the  Initiative 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 

LUJAN I . 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  portion  of  our 
committee  s  report  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

rvrtroax 

The  purpose  of  H  R  6311  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a 
patent  under  the  Color-of-Tltle  Act.  as 
amended  (43  USC  1068)  to  any  applicant 
for  a  patent  covering  Unds  within  the  Rio 
Orande  Occupancy  Resolution  Program  Area. 
New  Mexico  Such  a  patent  could  be  Issued 
under  the  Color-of-Tlt)e  Act  even  though 
thf  lands  claimed  were  under  a  withdrawal 
order 

BACKCaoUND     AND     NEED 

The  Color-of-Tlt)e  Act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  convey  public  lands  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  nave  been  held  In  good 
faith  under  a  documented  claim  of  title  for 
more  than  30  vears  provided  the  lands  have 
been  reduced  to  cultivation  or  contain  valu- 
able Improvements  In  addition  the  Act  au- 
thorlaes  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion,  to 
convey  public  lands  which  h»ve  been  held 
continuously  In  good  faith  and  under  a 
documented  claim  of  title  since  January  1, 
1901  during  which  time  all  State  and  local 
property  taxes  have  been  paid  Patenu  Issued 
under  the  Act  cannot  convey  more  than  160 
acrea  of  land  The  government  may  Issue  a 
patent   for   the   land   upon   payment   of   the 


appral.sed  value,  exclusive  of  Increased  value 
from  development  or  Improvements  adjusted 
■i.  !<'iiect  any  equities  demonstrated  by  the 
applicant,  but  at  not  less  than  $1  35  i>er 
acre 

In  the  early  1900s  f>ortlons  of  public  land 
In  what  Is  now  known  as  the  Rio  Orande 
Occupancy  Reaolullon  Progrmm  Ar*»  were 
withdrawn  for  use  as  po«r«r  alt«a.  or  for 
water  resource  projects  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service  (formerly  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation)  The  power  site 
withdrawals  are  subject  to  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (formerly  the  Federal  Power 
Commission)  Theae  lands  were  Initially  oc- 
cupied In  the  leao'i  despite  the  existence  of 
the  withdrawals  The  public  lands  In  this 
area  are  now  acattared  and  lnt«rmlngled 
with  privau  river-front  lands,  state  lands 
Indian  lands  and  National  Foreat  lands,  ex- 
tending from  Socorro  north  to  Colorado 

The  occupants  of  the  withdrawn  lands 
have  sought  to  aquire  title  to  the  lands  they 
have  been  occupying  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
theae  dUputes  through  the  use  of  the  Color- 
of-Tltle  Act  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
iBLMi  established  the  Rio  Orande  Occu- 
pancy Resolution  Program  Area,  receiving 
full  Congressional  support  through  speclflc 
spending  authorizations  Resolution  of 
claims  that  qualify  under  the  Color-of-Tltle 
Act  is  one  method  of  resolving  theae  prob- 
lems However,  under  well  established  rul- 
ings color -of-tltle  claim*  can  apply  only  to 
unreserved  public  land  areas  Thus,  where 
the  public  lands  have  been  withdrawn,  as 
m  the  Instant  cases,  a  color-of-tltle  claim 
may  not  be  entertained  by  the  Secretary 

The  committee  has  noted  that  many 
of  the  occupants  of  the  areas  In  question 
have  clalnis  or  Interests  which  have  been 
maintained  for  generations  Some  of  the 
claims  go  back  as  far  as  50  years  The 
studies  and  other  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  combined  with  popu- 
lation growth  and  other  development<; 
in  northern  New  Mexico  have  combined 
to  produce,  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
simplification  of  the  land-title  situation 
which  this  bill  addresses.  In  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  the  committee  has 
been  particularly  desirous  of  taking  ac- 
tion which  will  assist  the  BLM  to  resolve 
as  quickly  as  possible  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  color-of-tltle  applications 
within  the  subject  area,  and  to  avoid 
inequities  and  hardships  to  those  per- 
sons whose  applications  are  of  long 
standing. 

THE  COMMrrrtE  AMENDMt>rr 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Incorporates  a 
number  of  changes  In  the  original  bill 
which  were  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion It  Includes  a  reference  to  the  art 
of  February  23.  1932,  which  deals  spe- 
cifically with  color-of-tltle  claims  for 
public  land  tracts  adjacent  to  Spanish 
or  Mexican  land  grants  In  New  Mexico; 
disclaims  any  intent  to  affect  any  Inter- 
est in  Federal  land  or  water  resources 
other  than  as  provided  In  the  express 
terms  of  patents  which  may  be  Issued 
under  authorization  of  the  bill;  exempts 
Indian  land,  and  In  particular  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  to 
issue  a  patent  to  an  applicant  In  the 
affected  area  only  after  a  Secretarial 
determination  based  on  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  for  which  the  Involved 
withdrawal  was  made  that  the  continua- 
tion of  a  particular  withdrawal  Is  no 
longer  needed  and  that  termination  of 
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the  withdrawal  will  not  adversely  affect 
ai;y  Federal  program  as  projected.  It  is 
the  understanding  that  any  patents  is- 
sued, under  authority  of  this  act  and 
the  other  relevant  statutes  cited  herein, 
alter  such  a  determination,  will  have 
the  effect  of  terminating  the  withdrawal 
of  the  particular  tract  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  patent. 

However,  the  committee  amendment 
also  includes,  as  section  4.  language 
which  was  not  based  on  an  administra- 
tion recommendation.  Section  4  Is  an 
action-forcing  provision.  It  requires  that 
each  agency  for  which  a  withdrawal  has 
been  made  within  the  relevant  area 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
whether  the  continuation  of  each  such 
withdrawal  is  needed  and  as  to  whether 
ttrminallon  of  any  such  withdrawal 
would  adversely  affect  any  Federal  pro- 
Kram  as  projected.  This  notification  to 
the  Secretary  must  be  made  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Sec- 
t.on  4  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  decide,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  supplied  by  the 
agencies  for  whom  the  withdrawals  were 
made  whether  or  not  to  make  the  de- 
termination that  the  continuation  of  one 
or  more  such  withdrawals  is  no  longer 
needed  and  whether  or  not  termination 
of  one  or  more  of  the  withdrawals  can 
occur  without  adverse  effect  on  a  pro- 
jected Federal  program.  This  secretarial 
decision  must  be  made  no  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment, 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
my  bill,  HR.  6211,  which  is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  to 
Lssue  patents  under  the  Color  of  Title  Act 
to  Individuals  who  would  otherwise  quali- 
fy except  they  live  within  power-site 
Withdrawal  areas. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  set- 
tle as  equitably  and  quickly  as  possible  a 
land  title  problem  near  Dixon,  N.  Mex 
IniJividuals  and  families  there  find 
them'^elves  ineligible  for  color  of  title 
claims  because  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  land  on  which  they  live  is 
al.so  land  withdrawn  for  power-site  u.se 
New  Mexico  has  been  plagued  with 
land  title  problems  for  years  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  it  was  settled,  many 
people  simply  moved  onto  the  land  they 
felt  was  worth  settling.  Also  the  chUdren 
of  individuals  with  small  holding  claims 
1  dtents  accidentally  built  on  public  lands 
when  they  thought  they  were  on  their 
parents'  land.  This  was  true  near  Dixon. 
On  August  7.  1916,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  now  known  as  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  with- 
drew from  public  use  some  land  near 
Dixon,  and  on  September  30,  1916.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  now  known  as 
the  Water  and  Power  Resource  Service 
followed  suit,  both  withdrawals  having 
been  requested  for  power-siting  pur- 
poses This  action  had  gone  virtuallv 
unnoticed  until  quite  recently  when  some 
oa-slc  changes  took  place. 

First  of  all.  the  BLM  took  a  close  look 
at  the  plat  for  the  Dixon  area,  found  that 
there  were  manv  trespass  problems,  and 
ca.led  a  meeting  In  the  area  to  notlfv 
the  community  of  them  A  cadastral  sur- 
vey «a.s  begun  to  determine  exact  bound- 
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aries.  It  showed  that  the  land  occupied 
by  many  of  the  individuals  with  color  of 
title  claims  is  located  with:n  the  power- 
site  withdrawals  and  therefore  cannot  be 
turned  over  to  them  under  the  act  since 
the  possession  cannot  be  considered 
peaceful  adverse  possession. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  'FLPMAi 
prevents  the  turning  over  of  land  in  the 
area  to  private  owners  without  exten- 
sive land  planning.  When  the  land  plan- 
ning has  been  completed,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Service  will  be  asked  to 
consider  removing  their  withdrawals, 
but  this  approach  can  be  expected  to 
lake  years  to  complete.  Even  if  the 
power  site  withdrawals  are  canceled,  the 
individuals  with  what  would  be  color- 
of-title  Claims  under  normal  circum- 
stances would  not  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  claims,  and,  under  FLPMA, 
would  be  required  to  pay  fair  market 
value  for  their  land. 

This  would  create  a  very  inequitable 
situation.  Individuals  and  families  whose 
claims  go  back  as  far  as  50  years  would 
be    placed    in    a    situation    where    they 
would  be  required  to  pay  fair  market 
\alue   for   land   they   had   always   con- 
sidered to  be  theirs.  Their  claims  would 
be  handled  under  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  the  recent  occupants  The  situ- 
ation  is  already   tense   due  to   friction 
between  long-term  residents  who  con- 
sider the  area  to  be  theirs,  and  the  com- 
parative newcomers  who  knowingly  took 
up  residence  on  public  lands  and  whose 
lifestyles  are  far  different  from  the  tra- 
ditional ones  of  the  older  families    To 
top  it  off.  just  down  the  road  families 
and  individuals  on  BLM  land,  but  not 
on   powerslte  withdraw-al  land,   are  re- 
ceiving color-of-tltle  patents  as  a  result 
of  the  survey.  Believe  me.  the  people  af- 
fected by  the  withdrawals  are  having  a 
hard  time  comprehending  the  difference 
they  consider  artificial  at  best  between 
their  land  and  their  neighbors.  To  en- 
force the  type  of  injustice  that  would 
be  required  by  FLPMA  and  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  would   bring  tensions 
to   the  boiling  point   and   would   spark 
strong  resentment,  if  not  outright  ha- 
tred, of  the  BLM  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  bill  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  avoid  creating  such  a 
situation  It  would  authorize  the  BLM  to 
apply  color-of-tltle  standards  to  this 
area  and  other  areas  within  the  Rio 
Grande  occupancy  resolution  program 
area,  thus  permitting  Ions-term  resi- 
dents to  take  title  to  their  land  at  little 
cost,  not  only  near  Dixon,  but  in  other 
similar  areas  of  New  Mexico  that  have 
not  yet  come  to  our  attention,  but  that, 
I  am  sure,  exist.  It  would  allow  the  BLM 
to  apply  different  standards  to  the  dif- 
ferent cases  and  claims  and  to  recog- 
nize the  equities  or  lack  of  them  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

This  is  fair  and  just  and  for  this  I 
ask  your  support. 
Thank  you. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sutstitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington,  DC 
November  24.  19S0. 
Hon    Thomas  P.  O'Neiu..  Jr.. 
Th.e  SpeaKer,  House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  received  from  The 
White  House  at  12  10  pm  on  Monday 
November  24  1980,  and  said  to  contain  a 
message  from  the  President  wherein  he 
transmits  the  1979  Annua;  Report  of  the 
ACTION  Agency 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L  Henshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk  House  of  Representatives. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1979  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  ACTION  AGENCY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
Fi'  1979  Annual  Report  of  the  ACTION 
agency,  as  required  by  section  407  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended. 

Jimmy  Carter 
The  White  House.  November  24. 19S0. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3'b'  of  rule 
XXVII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
IS  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


RALPH  J.   BUNCHE  MONUMENT 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  H.J.  Res.  205'  authorizing  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  acquisition  of  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  and 
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installation  of  such  monument  In  Ralph 
J  Bunche  Park  in  New  York  City  a.s 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows 

H  J     Ru    30S 

Where*a  Doctor  Ralph  J  Bunche.  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  frue  and  former  L'nder 
Secretary  of  the  U tilled  Nations,  was  a  niaji 
<if  ureal  vision  and  strength  and  was  one  of 
the  most  dlstKigul.shed  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Whereas  the  proposed  acquisition  of  a 
monument  to  Doctor  Btinche  (consisting  of 
a  rtfty-foot.  sculptured  stainless  steel  obelisk  i 
and  lU  installation  in  Ralph  J  Bunche  Park 
In  New  York  CUy  Is  conceived  as  a  symbol  of 
mans  renunciation  of  war  and  corruption 
and  has  t>«en  approved  and  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  Art  Committee  the  Visual 
Arts  Conunlttee  of  New  York,  and  the  New 
York   City   Parks  Commission     and 

Whereas  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
this  monument  will  contribute  lo  the  artistic 
and  cultural  vitality  of  New  York  City  and 
will  combine  the  beautv  and  timeliness  of  art 
with  a  perspective  of  historical  greatness,  a 
hope  for  future  prosperity  and  peace,  and  a 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  illustrious  career  was 
a  dedication  to  the  achievement  of  world 
peace    Now.  therefore   be  It 

Hesolved  by  fie  Senate  and  Ho^ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  t>ie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled.  That  lai  there  are 
authorised  to  t>e  appropriated  not  more  than 
MS  000  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
payment  to  the  Phelps-Stokes  rund  of  New- 
York  City  for  use  by  suoh  F\ind  for  acquisi- 
tion and  Installation  i  Including  related  land- 
scaping) of  a  monument  to  Doctor  Ralph  J 
Bunche 

ibi  Not  later  than  one  vear  after  the  dati- 
on  which  funds  are  appropriated  under  this 
Act,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  amount  and  source  of  all 
sums  used  for  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  such  monument 

S«c  3  The  monument  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  shall  consist  rf  a  fifty-foot 
sculptured,  stainless  steel  ot>elisk  created  bv 
Daniel  Johnson  and  named  Peace  PVirni 
One",  and  shall  be  installed  In  Ralph  J 
Bunche  Park   In  New  York  City 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  S.^  EAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr  Nedzi  '  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr  Fren- 
ziL)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Cha.r  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mlch'gan  iMr   Nedzii 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
205  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  a  monument  to  Dr  Ralph  J 
Bunche  In  New  York  City. 

This  resolution  recognizes  Dr  Bunche. 
known  for  his  dedication  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace,  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  citizens  Dr 
Bunche  served  at  the  United  Nations  for 
two  decades  and.  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Nations,  was  the 
highest  ranking  black  American  omclal 
Known  as  the  great  peacemaker.  Dr 
Bunche  was  awarded   the  Nobel   Peace 


Prize  for  his  efforts  In  negotiating  the 
Paieslme  Accord  between  the  new  State 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in  1949  His 
commitment,  integrity,  dedication,  and 
intellect,  channeled  through  diplomacy 
and  nonviolent  protest,  are  inspirations 
!or  us  all 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  memorial 
honoring  this  great  American  be  located 
across  from  the  Umted  Nations  in  a  small 
paric — maintained  by  the  City  of  New 
York — whicn  was  renamed  the  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  Park  "  in  1979.  The  monument 
is  a  50-foot  stainless  steel  obelisk  cre- 
ated by  Daniel  Johnson  named  "Peace 
Form  One.  a  symbol  of  mans  determi- 
nation and  struggle  for  peace. 

The  Phelps -stokes  Fund  of  New  York 
City  is  the  sponsoring  agency  which  has 
raised  $440,000  over  the  past  3  years  for 
this  memorial.  House  Jomt  Resolution 
205  as  amended  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  no  more  than  $45,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  payment  to 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  for  use  by  the 
fund  for  the  acquisition  and  installation 
of  the  monument  The  memorial  was 
dedicated  at  a  ceremony  on  September 
15  of  this  year  and  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation In  this  resolution  is  the 
amount  by  which  estimated  project  costs 
exceed  the  private  donations  already 
raised. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  a  very  fitting  me- 
morial I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  205 
"  1240 
Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr  Rancil  ' 
Mr  RANOEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  this  resolution  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Founda- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  this  Idea  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ralph  Bunche.  a  great 
American,  and  also  working  with  the 
United  Nations  which  had  Impediments 
in  terms  of  making  a  contribution  to 
this,  even  thougti  at  the  ceremony  which 
I  was  privileged  to  participate  In.  mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  world  gave  testi- 
nnony  as  to  the  great  contribution  that 
Ralph  Bunche  has  made. 

I  thought  it  was  an  outstanding  ges- 
ture to  see  that  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  people  In 
the  private  .sector  would  reach  out  and 
make  the  type  of  contributions  that  were 
necessary  to  make  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment possible  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
though  I  have  been  prepared  in  the  past 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  fund  this  monu- 
ment completely,  what  it  amounts  to 
now.  as  pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  is 
that  we  are  asking  the  Congress  not  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  this  groat  monu- 
ment, but  to  make  a  small  donation  of 
$45,000  to  It 

It  .seem.s  to  me  that  It  does  give  us  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  say  thank  you  to 
a  great  American,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  the  role  that  he  has  played 
in  bringing  peace  to  the  peoples  of  this 
world  that  we  are  living  in.  and  I  do  hope 
the  Members  see  fit  to  suspend  the  rule« 
and  pass  this  resolution  with  the  amend- 
ments attached. 


Mr  BAUMAN  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ntozi >  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr  NEDZI  Yes.  of  course.  I  yield 
Mr  BAUMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  looked  in  vain  for  a  report  on 
this  legislation.  I  find  none  was  filed.  TTie 
biU  Itself  IS  almost  2  years  old  and  origi- 
nally called  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  entire  amoimt 
of  $485,000  As  has  been  indicated  In  the 
gentleman  s  remarks,  the  great  major- 
ity of  that  amount  has  now  been  raised 
by  private  subscription,  and  In  effect  we 
are  l)eing  asked  to  step  In  and  provide 
the  remainder  of  $45,000  that  apparently 
they  could  not  raise. 

Is  there  any  precedent  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  effect,  bail- 
ing out  a  private  organization  in  an  in- 
stance like  this?  I  know  many  times  we 
have  authorized  and  paid  for  the  entire 
cost  of  a  monument,  but  this  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fund  raising  drive  has 
failed,  for  whatever  reason,  and  we  are 
in  effect  making  up  the  difference  with 
taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  precedent  we  should  set. 

Mr  NEDZI  I  have  not  reviewed  the 
precedents  nor  researched  the  question 
which  the  gentleman  has  put  to  me. 
However.  I  can  say  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial recedent  for  the  Congress 
picking  up  the  full  tab  on  this.  As  far  as 
this  Member  is  concerned,  this  is  a  very 
desirable  precedent  where  we  have  to  pay 
only  10  percent. 

Mr  BAUMAN  My  concern  Is  that 
other  organizations  will  In  the  future 
proceed  with  fundraislng  drive  pri- 
vately and  then  feel  they  can  come  to 
the  Congress  with  a  worthy  argiunent 
.laying.  "We  could  not  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, you  pick  up  the  tab"  That  es- 
sentially is  what  Is  being  said  here. 

Mr  NEDZI  The  gentleman  Is  quite 
right  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  lo  my 
knowledge  has  been  done  In  the  past 
However,  in  those  cases  that  I  am  aware 
of,  or  that  particular  case,  the  Congress 
did  not  respond, 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Green" 

Mr  OREEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day In  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
205.  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contribute  to  the 
construction  and  installation  of  the 
Ralph  Bunche  Memorial,  which  Is  locat- 
ed in  my  congressional  district.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  encour- 
age (passage  of  this  resolution,  which  Mr. 
Rancel  introduced,  and  of  which  I  am  a 
oosponsor 

Although  the  monument  Is  already 
constructed,  the  money,  authorized 
under  this  resolution  would  be  used  to 
make  up  the  difference  In  costs  between 
the  total  cast  of  the  monument,  and  pri- 
vate funds  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
Phelps-Stokes  FoundaUon.  This  resolu- 
tion represent-s  a  worthwhile  endeavor  to 
recognize  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  one  to  which  I  beheve  the 
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Federal  Government  ought  to  make  a 
contribution. 

Dr  Bunche  contributed  tremendously 
to  our  domestic  and  International  well 
being.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  a  director  of  the  NAACP. 
Ralph  Bunche  also  will  be  remembered 
as  a  distinguished  scholar,  the  first  black 
to  receive  a  Ph.  D.  in  political  science, 
and  the  first  black  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
daUon.  Perhaps  Dr  Bunche's  greatest 
impact  was  In  the  area  of  international 
affairs  He  was  the  first  black  to  receive 
a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  In  1950.  His  service 
as  an  Under  Secretary  General  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  his  efforts  to  keep 
peace  In  the  then-Belgian  Congo.  Suez, 
and  Cyprus  earn  for  Ralph  Bunche  a 
distinguished  place  in  our  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  to  this 
resolution,  and  to  recognize  the  efforts 
made  by  Dr.  Bunche  on  behalf  of  black 
Americans,  and  of  all  Americans. 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
description  of  the  bill  as  articulated  by 
our  distinguished  acting  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr,  Nedzii. 
We  think  It  Is  meritorious.  It  Is  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  to  pay. 

I  would  note  for  the  record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  years  ago  our  com- 
mittee authorized  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol  That  bill  was  not  successful  In 
the  Senate,  much  to  our  regret  This  is 
not  necessarily  supposed  to  t)e  a  substi- 
tute; but  we  hope  It  will  find  a  warmer 
reception  In  the  Senate. 

The  committee  is  not  embarrassed  by 
the  precedent  set  In  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee thinks  the  bill  Is  a  good  one,  be- 
lieves that  It  sets  no  bad  precedents,  and 
urges  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG».  The  question  Ls  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzii  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  205— as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  title  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  205  be  amended  to  read 
"Authorizing  appropriation  of  funds  for 
acquisition  of  a  monument  to  Dr,  Ralph 
J  Bunche  and  InsUllation  of  such  mon- 
ument in  Ralph  J,  Bunche  Park  in  New 
York  City" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr   Nedzd? 
There  was  no  objection  . 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


5  days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 


FEDERAL  PRIVACY  OF  MEDICAL  IN- 
FORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R 
5935)  to  protect  the  privacy  of  medical 
information  maintained  by  medical  care 
facilities,  to  amend  section  552a  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR    6935  / 

SHOUT   TfTLE 

Section    1    TTils  Act  may  be  cited  is  the 
Federal    Privacy    of    Medical    Informatlan 
Act- 
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findings  and  purposes 
Sec  2    (ai  Congress  finds  that — 
(li(Ai    the  right  to  privacy  Is  a  personal 
and  fundamental  right  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States, 

iBi  the  coUeciion,  maintenance,  use.  and 
dissemination  of  medical  information  can 
threaten  a  patient's  right  to  privacy 

(C)  medical  information  about  a  patient 
Is  disclosed  by  medical  care  facilities  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  patient 
for  purposes  unrelated  to  the  provision  of 
medical  services  to  the  patient. 

(Di  disclosure  of  medical  information 
about  a  patient  can  affect  the  patient  s  abil- 
ity to  obtain  employment  education.  Insur- 
ance, credit,  and  other  necessities 

I  El  in  order  to  prevent  misuse  of  medical 
information  a  patient  must  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise more  direct  control  over  medical  in- 
formation about  the  patient,  and 

iFi  a  patients  right  to  privacy  must  be 
balanced  against  the  legitimate  needs  of 
public  and  private  organizations  for  individ- 
ually Identifiable  medical  information  In 
performing  law  enforcement  public  health, 
medical  research,  health  planning,  fiscal,  and 
other  important  functions:  and 

( 2  M  A  I  the  Federal  Government  plays  an 
increasingly  important  role  In  the  provision, 
payment    and  regulation  of  medical  care 

(Bi  due  to  the  large  number  of  patients 
Mho  travel  In  interstate  commerce  seeking 
medical  care,  the  large  volume  of  medical 
information  sent  In  Interstate  commerce  and 
the  complex  and  interrelated  nature  of  the 
modern  medical  care  system  all  medical 
care  facilities  affect  interstate  commerce, 

iCi  violations  of  the  confidentiality  of 
medical  Information  as  found  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission  are  problems  that  require  na- 
tional   solutions,   and 

(Di  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  statutory 
protection  of  the  privacy  of  medical  Informa- 
tion collected  and  maintained  by  medicai 
care  facilities 

(bi  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
(1)    to   establish   procedures   assuring   the 
right  of  patients  to  ins-ect  and  amend  medi- 
cal information  about  them: 

(2 1  to  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  Individually  Identifiable  medical  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  with  or  without, 
the  consent  of  the  patient    and 

(3)  to  make  it  a  crime  to  request  or  obtain 
medical  Information  from  medical  care  fa- 
cilities  under   false   pretenses 

TITLE      I— PRIVACY      OF      MEDICAL      IN- 
FORMATION 
Part  .\ — Definitions    Effect  on  Other  Law 
and  Rights  of  Minors  and  Incompetents 

definitions 

Sec  101  For  purposes  of  this  Act : 
ill  The  term  "accounllng"  means,  with 
respect  to  the  dlsriosu.-e  of  medical  Informa- 
tion about  a  patient  and  maintained  by  a 
medical  care  facility,  the  recording  of  lA) 
the  name  or  other  Identifier  of  the  patient. 
iBi  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  disclosure. 
iC)  the  name  and  address  of  the  individual 
to  whom  the  disclosure  was  made  and  iD) 
the  Identity  of  the  government  authority  or 
other  organization  on  whose  behalf  the  dis- 
closure was  made 

(2)  the  term  "audit"  means  an  assess- 
ment, evaluation  determination,  or  investi- 
gation relating 
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(Ai  the  legal,  flscal.  or  management 
standird*  or  measiire*  of  performance 

lb)  the  llcen.lng.  accreditation,  or  certl- 
tJcation  of  medical  care  faclluies  or  medical 
care  profeMlonals.    or 

(C)  med.cal  peer  review, 
co.id;i  '-ed  Dy  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
credr.atLin  of  Hoipitais.  a  Profeaslonal 
Standard4  Reuew  Orga.azatlon.  or  a  gov- 
ernment authority  or  by  an  organization 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  government  authority 
pursuant  to  a  requirement  of  a  government 
authority,  or  conducted  In  connection  with 
a  public  or  private  program  of  payments  to 
a    medu-al    care    facility 

(3)  The  term  employee"  means  with  re- 
spect to  a  medical  care  facility  or  person, 
a  person  who  is  employed  by  responsible  to 
ainilated  with,  or  performing  a  function  on 
behalf  of.  the  facility  or  person,  and  In- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  medical  care  facili- 
ty, a  student  or  faculty  member  of  a  health 


achool      affiliated 


the 


with 
authority 


prnfesalonal 
facility 

1 41     The     term      government 
means  any  governmental  entity — 

(A)  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  poooeaslon  thereof    or 

(Bl  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
therein  or  any  officer  or  employee  there- 
of 

■5i  The  term  health  research  project' 
means  a  biomedical,  epidemiologic  or  health 
services  research  project  or  a  health  statistics 
project 

1611A1  The  term  'Institutional  review 
board"  means — 

III  an  institutional  review  board  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  474  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act 

(ill  a  similar  board  established  under  reg- 
ulations of  another  Federal  Oovernment  au- 
thority   or 

(HI)  a  similar  board  which  meets  such  re- 
qulremenf*  as  the  Se<Tet»ry  may  specify 

iB)  The  term  "appropriate  iristltutlona; 
review  board"  means  with  respect  to  a 
health  research  project  Intending  to  use 
medical  information  maintained  by  a  medi- 
cal care  facility  or  health  researcher.  lU  the 
institutional  review  board  for  the  organiza- 
tion sponsoring  the  project  11)  the  Institu- 
tional review  board  for  the  mediral  care  fa- 
cility or  health  researcher.  lUli  the  Institu- 
tional review  board  for  another  medical  care 
facility  or  Institution  which  malnUlns  med- 
ical Information  also  Intended  t<;  be  used  in 
the  project  or  ilv)  in  the  case  of  a  project 
for  which  an  Institutional  review  board  de- 
scribed m  clause  il).  (II).  or  (111)  Is  not 
available  to  review  the  project,  any  Institu- 
tional review  board 

(7)  The  term  law  enforcement  Inquiry 
means  a  lawful  Investigation  or  official  pro- 
ceeding Inquiring  into  a  specific  violation  of 
or  failure  to  comply  with,  any  criminal  or 
civil  sutute  or  any  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  thereto 

(8(  The  term  "medical  care  facility" 
means  — 

I  A)  a  hospital,  as  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  le).  (f).  or  (gi  of  section 
1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  In  section 
IBfllie)  17)  of  such  Act. 

(B)  a  skilled  nursing  facility,  as  described 
in  section  isaiijid)  and  (9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(C)  an  Intermediate  care  facility  certified 
by  a  State  agency  for  participation  In  a  pro- 
gram under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act, 

(D)  an  Intermediate  care  facility,  outpa- 
tient clinic  ambulatory  care  facility  or  other 
clinic  or  facility  that  offers  medlc«l  exami- 
nation care,  or  treatment  and  that  Is  oper- 
ated by  a  Federal  Oovernment  authority    or 

(El  an  Intermediate  care  facility  outpa- 
tient clinic,  ambulatory  care  facility  or  other 
clinic  or  facility  that  olTers  medlcaf  examina- 


tion, care  or  treatment,  if  the  clinic  or  fa- 
cility Is  operated  by  a  Slate  government  au- 
thority and  If  the  c.uuc  or  facility  is  made 
subject  to  the  provislona  of  this  Act  by  State 
statute 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  such  medical 
facility  located  outside  any  State  or  which 
primarily  serves  Inmates  or  residents  of  a 
prison.  Jail,  or  other  penai  or  correctional  fa- 
cility 

(9)  The  term  "medical  Information  "  mean^ 
any  material  that  — 

(Aid)  contains  Information  relating  to 
the  health  examination,  care  or  treatment 
of  a  patient  or  (111  Is  to  be  added  to  such 
material  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and 

U)  is  In  a  form  enabling  the  patient  to  be 
identined 

ilU)  The  term  patient'  means  a  living 
Individual 

111)  The  term    person     Includes — 

I  A)  a  corporation  company  asscvlatlon 
firm  partnership  society,  trust  and  a  Joint 
stock  company    as  well  as  an  Individual    and 

iB)  except  for  purposes  of  section  151  a 
government  authority 

(  13  I  The  term  Secretary  '  nieatis  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 

I  13)  The  term  State  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  Ouam  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
the  Virgin  Islands  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
rrrzi-r  on  oTum  laws 

Sec  102  la)  No  law  of  any  State  orfKilltl- 
cal  subdivision  therein  may  authorize  or 
ronipei  the  disclosure  of  medical  Information 
vkhich    19   prohibited    under    this   title 

(b)    Ihl.^  title  does  not  siipersede — 

I  I  1  any  restriction  on  the  disclosure  or  \ise 
of  medical  information  under  lA)  section  :n  t 
of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Ab\i.se  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Art  of  1970,  iB)  section  408  of 
'he  Drui?  Abuse  Prevention  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act,  or  iCl  section  1  16.1  of  the 
S<H'lBl  Security  Act 

<3)  any  other  such  restriction  of  Federal. 
Stale  or  local  law  on  disclosure  or  use  of 
medical  Information  relating  to  alcohol  or 
drug  abu.se  or  examination,  care,  or  treat- 
ment for  such  abuse,  or 

i3i  any  restriction  of  Federal,  State  or 
local  law  on  Inspection  of  or  disclosure  of 
medical  information  relating  to  psychiatric 
psychological,  or  mental  health  examlnatlf  ii 
care   or  treatment 

(Oil)  A  State  may  prohibit  disclosure  of 
medical  Information  otherwise  permitted  to 
!je  disclosed  tinder  part  f"  of  this  title  except 
where  such  prohibition  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 

i2i  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  make  any  medical  care  facility  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  authority  or  any  Federal 
agency  subject  to  any  State  or  local  law  not 
otherwise  applicable 

id)  The  fact  that  this  Act  may  permit 
medical  Information  to  be  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  shall  not  In  any  way 
abridge  or  destroy  the  confidential  or  privi- 
leged character  of  the  Information  except 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  dl.sclosure  was 
made 

aicnTS  or  incompctints 
Sec  103  lai  A  person  who  i.s  permitted 
under  Slate  law  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
another  Individual  i  other  than  because  of 
the  Individual  s  minority  )  may  to  the  extent 
authorized  under  State  law  exercise  and  dis- 
charge the  rights  of  the  Individual  under 
this  title 

I  hi  For  any  period  for  which  a  medical 
rare  facility  determines  that  a  patient  in  the 
facility  — 

I I  I  does  not  have  another  p)erson  wl-.o  can 
exercise  the  patient  s  righu  in  accordance 
with  subsection  <al  or  section  104 (  b) ,  and 


2)  suffers  from  a  medical  condition  that 
;irf\eni.s  the  patient  from  acting  Knowlngl', 
■■:  rfTectivelv  on  the  put  lent  s  own  behalf . 
the  medical  care  facility  or  at  the  election 
of  the  fftcUlly  the  patient  s  next  of  Kin  mav 
exercise  the  right  of  the  patien;  to  au- 
thorize disclosure  under  secliin  ii5  (ur  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  payment  from  a  third- 
parly  payor  for  medical  examination,  care  or 
treatment  provided  by  the  facility  or  for  the 
purpo.sp  of  the  medical  examination  care,  or 
treatment    or  the  maintenance  of  the  patien: 

SIGHTS    (ir    MINORS 

Scr  104  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 103    in  the  ca.se  of  a  patient  — 

I  1  )  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
all  rights  of  the  patient  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  patient    or 

i3l  who.  acting  alone  has  the  legal  ca- 
pacity to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  lype  of 
medical  examination  care  or  treatment  end 
who  has  sought  such  examination,  care  o.- 
treatmenl.  the  patient  shall  exercise  a.: 
rights  of  a  patient  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  medical  Information  relating  to  that 
exa.nlnatlon   care   or  treatment 

lb.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
(2)    with  respect  to  a  patient  who  Is — 

(  I  )  under  fourteen  years  of  age  all  the 
patient  s  rights  under  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
ercised through  the  parent  or  legal  guardian 
of  the  patient    or 

■  2)  fourteen  fifteen  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  ihe  right  of  Inspection  (un- 
der section  111),  the  right  of  amendmen- 
(Under  section  112)  and  the  right  to  a-.i- 
thorlze  disclosure  of  medical  Informally  :. 
I  under  section  115)  of  the  patient  may  be 
exercised  either  by  the  patient  or  by  the 
parent  or  legal  guardian  of  the  patient 
Pa«t  B— Rights  or  Inspection,  Corhection 

*ND    .NOTItr.    AND    AVTHOklZID    DlSCLOSUI 
INSPECTION     or     MEDICAL     INroBMATION 

Sec    111     (aiil)    Except  as  provided  under 
subsection    ib,     a  medical  care  facility  s.'.a:; 
permit  a  patient  to  Inspect  any  medical  .:. 
formation  that  the  facility  maintains  abr.-i- 
the  patient    and  shall  permit   the  patien'   • 
have  a  copy  of  the  Information    Tlie  patiei  • 
may  designate  In  writing  another  Individ  la, 
to  lnsf>ect.  or  to  have  a  copy  of.  the  Informa- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  patient  or  to  accompat. 
the   patient   during   the   Inspection    When  a 
patient   or   other   Individual    inspects  or  '  !)■ 
tains   a   copy   of   medical    information   unrlcr 
this  subsection,  the  facility  may  offer  to  ex- 
plain or  interpret  the  Information 

i3i  Except  as  otherwise  8i>ecincally  pro- 
vided by  law   a  medical  care  facility  may — 

(A)  require  a  written  request  for  the  ii- 
spection  and  copying  of  medical  Informatio;^ 
under  this  section, 

(B)  charge  a  reasonable  fee  (no  more  than 
Its  actual  cost  or  ten  dollars,  whichever  '.s 
greater)  for  permitting  Inspection  of  Infor- 
mation (or  a  copy  of  Information)  under  this 
section,  and 

(C)  charge  a  reasonable  fee  (no  greater 
than  the  copying  fee  Imposed  on  third-par'y 
payers)  for  providing  a  copy  of  medical  in- 
formation under  this  section 

i3i  A  medical  care  facility  shall  comp  y 
with  or  deny  a  request  for  Inspection  or  copy- 
ing of  medical  Information  under  this  section 
within  the  period  of  thirty  days  (or  such 
shorter  period  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
by  law)  beginning  on  the  date  it  receives  the 
request 

(4)  lAi  A  medical  care  facility  may  comply 
with  a  request  for  Inspection  of  medical  in- 
formation under  this  section  by  providing  f.Ji 
lnsp>ectlon  of  a  copy  of  the  Information 

iBi  In  the  case  of  a  medical  care  facility 
which  compiles  wdth  such  a  request  by  pro- 
viding for  Inspection  of  a  copy  of  Informa- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  and  which  Im- 
poses a  charge  (described  In  paragraph  2) 
iB)  )  for  making  the  copy  for  the  inspection, 
the    facility    may    not    Impose   an   additional 
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charge   described    in    paragraph    OKC)    for 
providing  thai  copy  to  Ihe  patient 

(D)(1)  A  medical  care  facility  is  not  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  permit  Inspection  or 
copying  of  information  by  a  patient  If — 

I  A)  m  the  exercise  of  reasonable  medical 
judgment,  the  facility  determines  that  in- 
spection or  copying  of  the  information  would 
cause  sufficient  harm  to  the  patient  so  as 
to  outweigh  the  desirability  of  permitting 
access, 

(B)  (1)  the  Information  consists  of  psychi- 
atric p.s\chological.  or  mental  health  treat- 
ment notes,  and  (II)  the  facility  does  not 
prrmii  disclosure  of  the  notes  to  any  person 
net  engajsed  In  treawnent  of  the  patient 
except  il)  with  the  patients  authorization 
or  (II)    under  compulsion  of  law, 

(C)(li  the  Information  relates  to  an  In- 
dividual other  than  the  patient. 

(U)  disclosure  of  the  Information  would 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  physical  safety 
of  any  Individual,  or 

;illi  the  information  Identifies  or  could 
reasonably  lead  to  the  Identification  of  an 
indUldtiai  who  is  a  confidential  source  of 
information  to  a  health  care  provider 
concerning  the  patients  condition,  exami- 
nation   care,  or   treatment 

(Di  the  Informaiioi.  is  ( i )  used  by  the  fa- 
cility sfjlely  for  admlalstratlve  purposes  and 
not  In  the  examination  care,  or  treatment 
of  the  patient,  and  dl)  is  not  disclosed  out- 
side   the    facility: 

(E)  the  Information  duplicates  Informa- 
tion available  for  Inspection  under  subsec- 
tion  (a):   or 

(F(  the  Information  Is  complied  solely  In 
reasonable  anticipation  of  a  civil  action  or 
proceeding  or  for  use  In  such  an  action  or 
proceeding 

(2  I  If  Information  Is  withheld  under  par- 
agraph (:i(A).  the  facility  shall  permit  the 
information  to  be  Inspected  and  copied  by  a 
person  selected  by  the  patient,  who  is  (A( 
a  licensed  or  certified  health  professional 
Bl  an  attorney.  (Ci  a  family  member,  or 
Dl  other  person  permitted  to  be  designated 
under  Slate  law  If  inspection  or  copying  of 
medical  Information  by  the  family  member 
selected  by  the  patient  would  cause  sufficient 
harm  to  the  t^at'en'  o'  to  a  family  member 
so  as  to  outweigh  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting access  the  facility  Is  not  required 
to  permit  access  by  the  family  member  but 
•he  facility  shall  permit  the  patient  to  select 
another  person  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph 

(31  If  a  facility  denies  a  request  for  In- 
spection or  copylne  under  this  section  the 
facility  shall  provide  the  oatlent  (or  pa- 
tient's designated  representative)  with  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
denial 

AMENDMENT  OF   MEDICAL   mrOKMATTON 

Srr  112  fa)  In  the  case  of  a  medical  care 
facility  that  maintains  medical  Information 
about  a  patient  If  the  patient  requests  In 
HTltlng  that  the  facility  correct  or  supple- 
ment the  medical  Information  the  facility 
shall  within  the  pterlod  of  fortv-flve  davs 
'or  such  shorter  nerlod  as  mav  otherwise  be 
provided  under  State  law)  beginning  on  the 
date  It  receives  the  reouest    either — 

'ii'Al  ma>'e  the  amendment  reouested: 
'Bl  Inform  the  oa'tent  of  t>^e  amendment 
that  has  been  msde'  at^d  (C)  Inform  anv 
person  who  Is  Identified  bv  the  na'lent  who 
Is  not  an  emolo'-ee  of  the  facility  and  to 
whom  the  unamended  oortlon  of  the  In- 
formaMon  was  prevlo"slv  disclosed  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  made:  or 

'2)  Inform  the  natlent  of  (Al  the  reasons 
for  l*s  re'nsHl  to  mav-e  'he  amendment  (B) 
anv  procedures  for  further  review  of  the  re- 
fusal ar>d  Tl  the  patieit's  ripht  to  file 
with  the  facility  «  concise  statement  setting 
fo-'h  the  reouested  amendment  and  the 
patients'  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the 
refusal  of  the  facllltv 


After  a  patient  has  filed  a  statement  of 
disagreement  the  facility.  In  any  subse- 
quent disclosure  of  the  disputed  portion  of 
the  Information,  shall  Include  a  copy  of  the 
patient's  statement  and  may  include  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  facility's  reasons  for 
not  making  the  requested  amendment. 

(b)  Subjection  la)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  a  medical  care  facility — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  formal,  informal,  or 
other  hearing  or  t  roceeding  concerning  a 
request  for  an  amendment  to  medical  in- 
formation It  maintains,  or 

(2)  to  erase  or  otherwise  delete  any  med- 
ical Information  It  determines  to  be  In- 
correct. 

and  for  purposes  of  such  subsection,  a 
correction  Is  deemed  to  have  been  made  to 
medical  Information  where  Incorrect  Infor- 
mation Is  clearly  marked  as  Incorrect  and 
supplementary  correct  information  Is  made 
part  of  the  medical  Information  about  the 
patient 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"amendment"  Includes  correction  and  sup- 
plementation 

NOTICE      or      INrORMA'nON      PRACTICES 

Sec  113,  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  shall 
prepare  a  brief,  clear,  easily  understood 
written  notice  of  Information  practices  de- 
scribing— 

( 1 )  the  disclosures  of  medical  Informa- 
tion that  the  facility  may  make  without  the 
written  authorization  of  the  patient; 

(2)  all  the  rights  and  procedures  under 
this  title:  and 

1 3)  the  procedures  established  by  the  fa- 
cility for  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
Such  notice  shall  be  prepared  In  English 
and  shall  also  be  translated  Into  such  other 
language  (or  languages)  as  are  used  by 
Individuals  who  have  limited  English  lan- 
guage ability  and  who  compose  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  facility  In  Its  discretion)  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  residents  of 
the  facility's,  service  area 

lb)   A  medical  care  facility  shall — 
11)    provide  any  individual,  upon  request 
with   a   copy   of   the   facility's   notice  of  In- 
formation practices  (described  In  subsection 
(a)  ) ; 

(2)  post  In  conspicuous  places  In  the  facil- 
ity such  notice  and  a  statement  of  avall- 
ubllily  of  such  notice. 

(3)  provide  each  Inpatient  with  a  written 
statement  — 

(A)  that  the  facility's  notice  of  Informa- 
tion practices  Is  available  to  each  patient 
upon  request. 

(Bl  that  111  the  patient  has  the  right  to 
Inspect  and  seek  amendment  of  medical  In- 
formation maintained  by  the  facility  about 
the  patient,  and  (11)  tlie  facility  may  dis- 
close medical  information  about  the  patient 
under  certain  circumstances  without  the 
patient's  authorization,  and 

(Ci  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
patient  may  object  to  and  prevent  a  dis- 
closure described  In  subparagraph  iBi  (11) 

14)  make  other  reasonable  efforts  to  in- 
form ea:h  outpatient  of  the  facility  of  the 
existence  and  availability  of  the  facility's 
notice  of  Information  practices  and  of  the 
patient's  rights  under  sections  111.  112. 
115(b).  123(1).  and  130(a)  (1). 

DISCLOSURE  OF  MEDICAL  INFORMATION 

Sec  114.  (a)  A  medical  care  facility — 
( 1 )  may  not  disclose  medical  Information 
about  a  patient  other  than  to  the  patient  or 
the  patient's  deslenated  representative  (un- 
der section  1 1 1 1  unless  either  ( A  i  the  patient 
has  authorized  the  disclosure  under  section 
115.  or  (Bl  the  disclosure  Is  permitted  under 
part  C  without  such  an  authorization; 

(2 1  may  not  disclose  medical  Information 
to  any  person  unless  the  person  Is  properly 
Identified    and 

(3!  shall  in  the  case  of  disclosure  of  med- 
ical information  made — 


(A)  pursuant  to  an  authorlcstlon  de- 
scribed In  section  115  limit  the  disclosure 
to  the  information  authorized  to  be  dis- 
closed, or 

(B)  under  a  section  In  pan  C  without  such 
an  authorization,  limit  the  disclosure  to  the 
information  permitted  to  be  disclosed  under 
such  section 

(b)  If  a  medical  care  facility  discloses 
medical  Information  about  a  patient  purju- 
uni  to  section  134  (relating  to  health  re- 
search, section  125  (relating  to  public 
health  investigations i .  section  136  (relating 
to  audits  1  .  or  section  127  (relating  to  health 
and  safety!  and  the  disclosure  involves  the 
examination,  recording,  or  removal  of  any 
medical  information,  the  facility  shkll 
maintain  an  accounting  (as  defined  In  sec- 
iion  101(1))  of  the  disclosure,  and  shall 
make  the  accounting  available  to  the  patient 
upon  request 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    DISCLOaVRE    OF    MZSICAI. 
INFORMATION 

Sec  115  (aj  For  purjjoses  of  this  title,  a 
patient  has  authorized  disclosure  to  a  person 
of  medical  information  maintained  by  a 
medical  care  facility  only  If — 

(1)  the  authorization  is  (A)  in  w^rltlng, 
(B)   dated,  and   (C)   signed  by  the  patient; 

(2)  the  facility  Is  specifically  named  or 
generlcally  described  in  the  authorization  as 
authorized  to  disclose  such  information, 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  information  is 
to  be  disclosed  is  specifically  named  or  ge- 
nerlcally described  In  the  authorization  as  a 
person  to  whom  such  information  may  be 
disclosed; 

(4  I  the  information  to  be  disclosed  Is  de- 
scribed In  the  authorization;   and 

(6)  except  as  provided  In  subsecllon  (b), 
the  disclosure  occurs  before  the  earlier  of 
(A)  the  date  or  event  df  anyi.  specified  in 
the  authorization,  upon  which  the  author- 
ization expires,  or  (Bi  (except  in  the  case 
of  an  authorization  executed  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  medical  information  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for.  or  the  amount  of. 
benefits  under  title  38  United  States  Code) 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
the   authorization. 

A  Slate  or  political  subdivision  therein,  or 
a  medical  care  faculty  may  impose  addi- 
tional requirements  for  authorizations  by 
patients  of  disclosures 

(bl  Where  a  patient,  on  admission  to  a 
medical  care  facility,  has  authorised  disclo- 
sure to  an  organization  In  connection  with 
a  program  of  payments  to  medical  care  fa- 
cilities to  permit  validation  of  expenditures 
for  medical  services  and  such  program  per- 
mits the  filing  of  an  Insurance  claim  relating 
to  such  admission  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  such  admission  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  expire  two  years  after  the  date 
upon  which  such   Insurance  claim  is  filed 

(c)  A  patient  in  writing  may  revoke  or 
amend  an  authorization.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
at  any  time   except — 

( 1 1  when  disclosure  of  medical  Informa- 
tion has  been  authorized  to  permit  valida- 
tion of  expen-ilTures  for  medical  services  or 
based  on  medical  condition,  or 

(2  1  when  action  has  been  taken  In  reliance 
on  the  authorization 

(d)  A  medical  care  facility  that  discloses 
medical  Information  about  a  patient  nursu- 
ant  to  this  section  shall  maintain  a  coov  of 
the  authorisation  as  part  of  the  medical  In- 
formation  about   the   patient 

Part  C — DiscLosmE  of  Medical  Intormation 
'Without  Patient  Authorization 

RIGHT    OF    medical    CARE    FACILITIEa    TO    REFUM 
DISCLOStTtKS 

Sec,  120  (a)  Except  as  provided  'n  section 
111— 

(1)  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  reoi'lre  a  medical  care  facllltv  to  dlsc'ose 
medical  information  not  otherwise  required 
to  be  disclosed  by  law.  asd 
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ii)  with  rMpect  to  medical  information 
relating  to  psychiatric,  psychological,  or  men- 
tal health  examination,  rare,  or  treatment,  a 
medical  care  facility  may  impose  such  limi- 
tations on  the  disclosure  or  use  of  such  In- 
formation In  accordance  and  conformity  with 
any  other  provisions  of  law  winch  provide  for 
the  application  of  rules  or  procedures  lor 
the  maintenance,  use.  or  disclosure  o!  psy- 
chiatric, psychological  or  mental  health  in- 
rormatlon.  as  it  finds  appropriate 

lb)  Except  as  otherwise  required  by  law.  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  therein  or  a 
medical  care  facility  may  Impose  additional 
requirements  for  disclosures  that  are  made 
without  the  authorization  described  In  sec- 
tion  ll5iai. 

■MPLOTIX    T78I 

Sec.  131.  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient,  without  the  authorization 
described  In  section  115|a).  If  the  disclosure 
Is  to  an  employee  (as  defined  in  section 
101i3i|  of  the  facility  who  ha.i  a  need  for 
the  medical  Information  In  the  performance 
o(   his   duties 

lb)  Medical  information  disclosed  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  further  disclosed 
except  In  accordance  with  this  title 

CONSfLTATION 

Sic  123  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
dlscloee  medical  Information  it  maintains 
about  a  patient  without  the  authorization 
described  In  section  llSiai,  If  the  disclosure 
Is  to  a  medical  rare  professional  who  will  ufte 
the  Information  in  connection  with  the  care 
or  treatment  of  a  specific  patient 

(bi  Medical  Information  about  a  patient 
disclosed  by  a  medical  care  facility  under  this 
section  that  Is  \imA  In  connection  with  the 
care  or  treatment  of  another  patient  shall 
not  be  further  disclosed  except  where  re- 
quired by  law  or  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Information  was  obtained 

ADMISSION     AND     HfALTM    STATIS    INro«MATION 

Sic  123  A  medical  care  facility  may  dis- 
close medical  Information  it  milntalns  about 
a  patient,  without  the  authorization  de- 
scribed in  section  115,ai.  if  the  disclosure 
only  reveals  the  presence  of  the  patient  a- 
the  facility,  his  location  In  the  facility  and 
his  general   condition,   and — 

(l)iAi  the  patient  has  not  objected  In 
writing  to  the  disclosure  or 

(Bi    in    the    case    of    a    patient    described 
in  section   ICOibi     the  patients  next  of  kin 
has  not  objected  In  writing  to  the  disclosure 
and 

(31  the  information  does  not  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  patient's  Illness,  diagnosis  or 
treatment. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH 

Sir  124  lai  A  medical  rare  facility  may 
disclose  medical  Information  It  maintain'-! 
about  a  patient,  without  the  authorl74itlon 
described  In  section  115(a)  If  the  dlsclo- 
lure  u  lor  vwe  In  a  health  research  (as  de- 
fined in  section  inii5)  )  which  has  been  de- 
termined bv  an  approprla'e  ln>itltutlonal  re- 
view board  (as  defined  In  section  101  (fl)  (B)  ) 
to  be — 

(1)  of  sufficient  Importance  so  as  to  out- 
weigh The  Intrusion  In-o  the  privacy  of  the 
patient  that  would  result  from  the  disclo- 
sure and 

(2)  reasonably  Impracticable  to  conduct 
without  such  Information 
and  If  after  such  determination  and  at  least 
seven  days  before  medical  Information  Is  nnt 
disclosed  for  use  in  the  proiect  the  person 
■onductlng    the    project    pro-,  ides    the    chief 

'^.V!,n       .'""r"   °'    ^^^    ^'■*'    '"    *f^l'-h    'hf       linder  the  same  condl'i,,ns   .  InciudlnfTa  ier 

-h.    «.'■  .       '"'■»«<•'»     <or    another    official    of      

.?!         w?  .^"'«"»t»<l    bv    the   Governor,    or 
•AUh'noM        T"'''^'   ''f"^"    '^f   the   State. 
■  1.^  ^  is*  "^J*"  1«"'"l"»tlon  of  the  re- 
lew  board  and  a  description  of  the  project 

tJ^l,tl''  '""^"   "^^  ""'»'"'   "^"iici.1  in- 
formation pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  ahall- 


I  1  i  remove  or  destroy,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  project  information  that  would  en- 
able patients  to  t>e  Identified,  unless  an  ap- 
propriate institutional  review  board  has  de- 
termined that  (A)  there  Is  an  adequate 
health  or  research  Justification  for  reten- 
tion of  such  Identifiers,  and  (B)  there  Is  an 
adequate  plan  to  protect  the  Identifiers  from 
improper  use  and  disclosure: 

(3)  not  dlscloae  In  any  public  report  such 
medical  Information  that  would  enable  pa- 
tients to  be  Identified,  and 

1 .1 )  not  further  use  or  dlscloae  such  medi- 
cal Information  In  a  manner  that  would  en- 
able patients  to  be  Identified  except.  If  not 
otherwise  prtihlblted  by  law — 

(Ai  for  disclosure  to  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined In  section  101(3))  of  the  person  who 
has  a  need  for  the  Information  in  perform- 
ing his  duties  under  the  project 

(B)  In  emergency  circumstances  B(Te<  tin^' 
the  health  or  safety  of  any  Individual  or  in- 
volving Imminent  danger  of  a»(^:reva!ed  prop- 
erty destruction 

•  Ci  for  use  In  another  health  research 
project  under  the  same  conditions  i  includ- 
ing; a  separate  determination  described  In 
subsection  <ai  bv  an  appropriate  Institu- 
tional review  board)  and  siibject  to  the  same 
restrictions  on  use  and  disclosure  applicable 
under  this  subsection  to  the  original  project 

iDi  for  disclosure  to  a  properly  Identified 
person  for  the  purpose  of  an  audit  related  to 
the  project  If  Information  that  would  en- 
able patients  to  be  Identified  Is  removed  <.r 
destroyed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  audit  or 
lE)  when  required  bv  law 

PITILI^    lirAITH     INVrSTIC.ATKNS 

Srr  125  la)  A  medical  care  facility  mav 
disclose  medical  Information  It  m.altitalns 
about  a  patient  without  the  authorlzatloi. 
de.scrlbed  In  section  115(ai.  If  (  1  )  the  dis- 
closure is  for  use  In  an  Investigation  Involv- 
ing the  public  health  conducted  bv  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  government  authority  re- 
sponsible for  public  health  matters  or  (2i 
the  information  Is  required  bv  law  to  be  dis- 
closed to  such  authority  For  p\irposes  of 
rnmplvlng  with  clause  ill  of  the  previous 
sentence  a  medical  care  facility  may  rely  on 
a  written  certification  by  the  person  seeklni; 
medical  Information  stating  that  the  Infor- 
mation Is  being  sought  and  Is  reasonably 
needed  for  the  purp<->ses  of  a  public  health 
investigation  If  the  certification  Is  ac- 
.(impanled  by  a  wTltten  statement  of  the 
entity  condtictlng  the  Investigation  that  the 
person  Is  authorized  to  conduct  the  In- 
vestigation  on    the   entity  s   behalf 

(bi  Any  person  who  obtains  medical  In- 
formation pursuant  to  sub.sectlon  lai  shall — 

I  I  )  remove  or  destroy  at  the  earliest  op- 
p<'rtunltv  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
public  health  Investigation  Information  that 
would   enable   patients   to   be   Identified 

(2i    not  disclose  In  any  public  report  such 


tient  disclosed  by  a  medical  care  facility  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used  In.  or  disclosed 
for.  any  administrative  civil,  or  criminal 
action  or  Investigation  directed  against  the 
patient  except  In  an  action  or  Investigation 
arising  out  of  and  directly  related  to  the 
public  health  matter  for  which  the  dis- 
closure was  made 

AUDIT 

Sec  126  la)  A  medical  care  facility  may, 
subject  to  subsection  (e).  disclose  medical 
information  it  malntaini  about  a  patier.t 
without  the  authorisation  described  In  sec- 
tion 115(a).  to  the  extent  reasonably  needed 
for  purposes  of  an  audit  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(2)  )  For  purposes  of  complying  with 
the  previous  sentence,  a  medical  care  facility 
mav  rely  on  a  written  certification  oy  •..ne 
person  seeking  medical  Information  statir.g 
that  the  Information  Is  being  sought,  and  ;s 
reastinably  needed,  for  the  purposes  of  »n 
audit  If  the  certification  is  accompanied  by 
a  written  statement  of  the  entity  conduct- 
ing the  audit  that  the  person  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  the  audit  on  the  entity  s  beha;.' 
ibi  Any  person  who  obtains  medical  in- 
formation pursuant  to  subsection   lai  — 

(  1  )  shall  remove  or  destroy,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  audit,  information  that  would  enable 
patients  to  t>e  Identified. 

i2)  shall  not  disclose  in  any  public  repo.-t 
such  medical  information  that  would  enable 
patients  to  be  Identified    and 

iJl  may  (unless  otherwise  prohibited  hv 
law)  further  use  or  disclose  such  medica. 
information  in  a  manner  that  would  enable 
patients   to   be   Identified  only — 

(A)  for  disclosure  to  an  employee  of  the 
entity  conducting  the  audit  who  has  a  need 
for  the  information  In  performing  his  duties 
under  the  audit  or  to  the  person  for  whom 
the   audit  is  being  conducted. 

iB)  In  emergency  circumstances  affecting 
the  health  or  safety  of  any  individual  or  in- 
volving imminent  danger  of  aggravated 
property  destruction, 

|C)    when   required   by   law 
(D)   for  use  in  a  related  audit  of  the  same 
facility   or   program,   subject    to    the   restric- 
tions on  use  and  dl-sclosure  set  forth  In  this 
sutwection.  or 

IE)  for  use  In  an  administrative,  civil,  or 
criminal  action  or  Investigation  subject  to 
the  re.>trictlons  on  ti.se  and  dLsclosure  set 
forth   In   subsection    ici 

(c)  No  medical  Information  about  a  pa- 
tient disclosed  by  a  medlcii;  care  facility  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used  in,  or  disclosed 
for,  any  administrative  civil  or  criminal 
action  or  Investigation  directed  against  the 
patient  except  in  an  action  or  Investigation 
arising  out  of  and  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
gram being  audited 

id  I  Sutjsection  lai  shall  not  apply  to  dis- 
cluf.ureof  medical  information  about  a  medi- 
cal care  professional  In  the  case  of  the  licen- 
sure   or    certification    of    that    medical    care 


medical   Information  that   would  enable  pa-  professional 

tlents  to  be  Identified    and  lei    A   medical    care  facility   may   not   dls- 

i3)   not  further  use  or  disclose  such  medl-  close  medical  information  It  maintains  about 

cal  Information  In  a  manner  that  would  en-  a  patient  under  this  section  to  a  person  who 

able  patients  to  be  Identified    except.  If  not  is  acting  lor  purportlrig  to  act  i  as  an  officer, 

otherwise  prohibited  by  law—  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 

(A)    for  u.se   in   an   Investigation  Involving  w-ho  Is  acting   (or  pvirporting  to  act  i   on  be- 


the  public  health  subject  to  the  restrictions 
on  use  and  disclosure  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section. 


(B)    In  emergency  ciroimstancea  affecting      Act    ui'»ss  either 
the    health    or   safety   of   any    Individual    or 
Involving    Imminent    dani^er    of    aggravated 
property  destr\ictlon 

(Ci    for   use   In    a   health   researr-h   project. 


half  of  an  entity  condvictlng  activities  as  a 
professional  standards  review  organization 
under  part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 


arate  determination  described  In  section  124 
<a)  bv  an  appropriate  Ins'Uutlonal  review- 
board  i  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
on  use  and  disclosure  appU.  able  under  sec- 
tion   124,   or 

iD)    when  required   bv  law 

(c)    No  medical   Information  about   a  pa-     about  a  patient,   without  the  authorization 


(11  the  patient  hts  authorized  the  dis- 
closure under  section  115   or 

(21  the  information  relates  to  medical  care 
which  Is  or  w-as  provided  directly  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  Is  or  was  pavable  i  In 
whole  or  In  part  i  under  a  Federal  program 
or  any  other  program  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance 

HEALTH      AND     SArFTT 

Sec    127    lai    A   medical   care  facility  may 
disclose    medical    Information    It    maintains 
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described  In  section  llSiai.  if  the  disclosure 
Is  based  on  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  information  is  r.ee^led- 

(1)  to  assist  m  the  Identification  of  a  dead 
individual  or 

i2i  to  alleviate  emergency  circumstances — 

lAi  affecting  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
Individual,  or 

iBi  involving  Imminent  danger  of  ag- 
gravated property  destruction 

(bi  Medical  mfurniallon  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  further  disclosed  except,  if  not  other- 
wise prohibited  bv  law,  where  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  information 
was  obtained 

L«^CALLY     REQUIRED     REPORTING 

Sec  128  I  a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  Information  It  maintains 
about  a  pa'lent  wltho-at  the  authorization 
described  in  section  115(a),  If  the  dlsclo- 
•ure  Is— 

(1)  pursuant  to  a  law  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  lAi  child  abuse  and  neglect  In- 
formation, or  iBi  specific  medical  Informa- 
tion to  law  enforcement  authorities; 

(2)  of  Information  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  medical  care  facility  is  operated 
by  a  Federal  agency:  or 

(3)  directed  by  a  court  In  connection  with 
a  court-ordered  examination  of  a  patient 

(bi  Medical  Information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  further  disclosed  except  If  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law  where  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  information 
was  obtained,  or  for  a  purpose  and  subject 
to  the  conditions,  specified  in  section  124. 
125  or  128 

SCCRET    SERVICE    OR    FOREIGN    INTTIXIGENCE 

Sic  129  la)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient,  without  the  authorization 
described  m  section  115(ai .  If — 

1 1 1   the  disclosure  Is  to — 

(A)  the  United  States  Secret  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  its  protective 
functions  under  section  3056  of  title  18 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Secret  Serv- 
ice powers  I.  under  section  202  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  Protective  Service),  or  under  Public  Law 
90-.131  (relating  to  Secret  Service  protection 
of  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates i  .  or 

B)  a  Federal  Government  authority  au- 
thorized by  statute  or  executive  order  to  con- 
duct foreign  Intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence activities  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing such  activities: 

'2|  the  government  authority  seeking  the 
disclosure  provides  the  facility  with  a  writ- 
ten certification  that — 

I  A)  Is  signed  by  a  supervisory  official  of  a 
rank  designated  by  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment authority, 

B]  specifies  the  Information  requested, 
and 

iC)  states  that  the  information  Is  needed 
for  a  lawful  purpose  under  this  section;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  medical  information 
sought  under  paragraph  (1)  iB)  about  a  pa- 
tient who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  the  head  of 
the  government  authority  seeking  the  Infor- 
mation (or  a  senior  official  designated  bv 
regulation  by  the  head  of  that  authority') 
ce.'-tifies  in  writing,  before  the  certlflcatlo.i 
described  in  paragraph   i2)   Is  made,  that— 

'A)  facts  or  circumstances  exist  that  rea- 
sonably indicate  that  the  patient  is  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power. 

iB)  the  patient  is  a  source  of  foreign  In- 
telligence or  counterintelligence  assistance 
and  the  medical  information  Is  necessary  to 
determine  in  a  timely  manner  the  suitability 
or  credibility  of  the  patient,  or 

iC)  the  Information  Is  to  assist  In  the 
Identification  or  location  of  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power. 


If  a  certification  Is  made  under  paragraph 
(3  I  by  a  government  authority,  the  head  of 
that  authority  shall  promptly  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  such  certification  As 
used  m  this  subsection,  the  term  'agent  of  a 
foreign  power'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  101  lb)  of  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978  i50  US  C 
18011b) ) 

lb)  No  medical  care  facility,  or  employee 
of  the  facility,  shall  disclose  to  any  person 
that  a  government  authority  has  sought  or 
obtained  access  to  medical  Information  un- 
der this  section,  and  any  written  certification 
provided  puisuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
be  made,  or  considered,  a  part  of  the  medical 
information  maintained  by  the  facility  about 
the  patient 

IC)  ( 1 )  Medical  Information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  subsection  I'a) 
1 1  )  I A )  shall  not  be  further  disclosed  except. 
If  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  where 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the 
information  was  obtained 

(2)  Medical  Information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  not  be 
further  used  or  disclosed  except  for  a  foreign 
Intelligence  or  counterintelligence  purpose 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  first  promulgate 
guidelines  governing  the  use,  retention  and 
disclosure  of  medical  Information  land,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  guidelines  concerning 
when  consultations  should  be  undertaken 
with  appropriate  medical  personnel  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interpretation  of  such  Informa- 
tion) disclosed  by  a  medical  care  facility  un- 
der subsection  (ai(l)iA)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  upon  the  promulgation 
or  mcxlirication  of  such  guidelines,  transmit 
such  guidelines  or  modifications  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  first  promulgate  guidelines 
governing  the  use.  retention,  and  disclosure 
of  medical  information  disclosed  by  a  med- 
ical care  laclllty  under  subsection  i  a )  1 1  i  ( B ) 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  the  prom- 
ulgation or  modification  of  such  guidelines 
transmit  such  guidelines  or  modifications  to 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate. 

NEXT   or    KIN    AND    CUSTODIANS 

Sec  130  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient,  w-lthout  the  authorization 
described  in  section  116 (a).  If  the  disclosure 

IS-    - 

(  1  I  10  the  next  of  kin  or  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  patient  or  to  an  Individual  »:th 
whom  the  patient  has  a  personal  relation- 
ship the  information  disclosed  relates  to  the 
current  treatment  of  the  patient.  Is  consist- 
ent with  accepted  medical  practice,  and  the 
patient   has  not   previously  objected:    or 

(2)  to  the  custodian  of  the  patient,  if  the 
patient  is  an  Inmate  or  resident  of  a  penal, 
correctional  detention,  cr  other  similar  cus- 
todial facility  and  the  Information  relates  to 
the  current  treatment  of  the  patient  and  15 
reasonably  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
health   of  the  patient 

(b)  Medical  information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  subsection  (a)  i2) 
shall  not  be  further  disclosed  except.  If  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  where  necessary 
to  f'.ilfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  Informa- 
tion was  obtained,  or  fcr  a  purpose  and  s\ib- 
Ject  to  the  conditions,  specified  In  section 
124,   125.  or   126 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    FUNCTIONS 

Sic  131  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  Information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient  to  a  law-  enforcement  agency. 


without  the  authorization  described  in  sec- 
tion   U6(ai  ,   If— 

( 1 1    the  information— 

I  A)  is  (I)  for  use  in  a  law  enforcement 
inquiry  Involving  a  health  or  disability  pro- 
gram funded  or  operated  by  a  government 
siuthority,  or  ill)  needed  for  use  in  a  pro- 
ceeding against  a  medical  care  facility  m 
which  a  government  authority  is  seeking  to 
redress  the  deprivation  of  any  rights  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  secured  or  protected  bv 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or 

(B)  Is— 

(I)  to  assist  in  the  Identification  or  loca- 
tion of  a  suspect  fugitive,  or  witness  in  a  law- 
enforcement  Inquiry. 

Mil  disclosed  in  connection  w-;th  criminal 
activity  committed  at  the  medical  care  facil- 
ity or  against  anyone  associated  with  the 
facility    or 

( 111 )  needed  to  determine  whether  a 
crime  has  been  committed  and  the  nature 
of  any  crime  that  may  have  been  committed 
(Other  than  a  crime  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  patient )  an(a  does  not  relate 
to  psychiatric  psychological,  or  mental 
health  treatment   and 

i2)  m  the  case  of  disclosure  of  medical 
information  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
agency,  the  agency  provides  the  facility  with 
a  written  certification  that — 

(A)  Is  signed  by  a  supervisory  official  of 
a  rank  designated  by  the  head  of  the  au- 
thority. 

Bi  specifies  the  information  requested, 
and 

(C)  states  that  the  information  is  needed 
for   a   lawful   purpose   under  this  section 

ibi  Medical  information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  to  an  agency  under  this 
section  shall — 

1 1  I  not  be  disclosed  for,  or  used  In.  any 
administrative,  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
investigation  against  the  patient,  except  In 
an  action  or  Investigation  arising  out  of 
and  directly  related  to  the  action  or  investi- 
gation for  w-hlch  the  Information  was  ob- 
tained, and 

i2i  not  be  otherwise  used  or  disclosed  by 
the  agency  unless  the  use  or  disclosure  Is 
:;ece--sary  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  w-hlch 
the  information  was  obtained  and  Is  not 
otherwise  prohibited    by   law- 

JUDICIAL  AND  ADMINIS-TRATrVE  PROCEEDrNCB 

Sec  132  (ai  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient,  without  the  authorization 
described  In  section  n5(a).  If  the  disclosure 
is  made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  or  Criminal  Procedure  or  comparable 
rules  of  other  courts  or  administrative  agen- 
cies In  connection  w-lth  litigation  or  pro- 
ceedings  to   which    the   patient    Is   a   party 

lb)  A  person  seeking  medical  Information 
maintained  by  a  facility  about  a  patient 
under  this  section  shall  provide  the  facility 
ulth  a  written  certification  that  the  patient 
is  a  party  to  the  litigation  or  proceedings  for 
w-hlch  the  Information  Is  sought, 

SUBPENAS.    summonses      WARRANTS     AND 
SEARCH    WARRANTS 

Sec  133  (a)  A  medical  care  facility  may 
disclose  medical  Information  It  maintains 
about  a  patient,  without  the  authorization 
described   in   section    115(a).   If — 

I  1  I  the  disclosure  Is  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
pena  Issued  under  the  authority  of  a  grand 
Jury, 

(2)  the  disclosure  Is  pursuant  to  an  ad- 
ministrative summons  subpena,  or  warrant 
or  a  Judicial  summons  subpena  or  search 
warrant  and  the  conditions  for  such  dis- 
closure under  section  124  (relating  to  health 
research),  section  125  (relating  to  public 
health  Investigations)  section  126  (relating 
to  audits),  section  127  (relating  to  health 
and  safety  1.  section  128  (relatlne  to  legally 
required  reporting),  section  131(a)(liiA) 
(relating    to    Investigations    or    prosecutions 
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of  fr«ud  or  other  criminal  •ftivltyl.  or  sec- 
tion IJlimlnEi  irfl«tlnK  to  civil  rights 
proieedlnK"!    h»ve  t>een  met.   or 

(3m  A)  the  dL^loiure  Is  pursuant  to  an 
admlnlatratlvf  svimmoiis  siibpena  or  war- 
rant or  *  Judicial  .lumnHuia  subpeua.  or 
soarch  warrant,  and  iBi  the  facility  is  pro- 
vided a  written  .eri  in<»!i.'n  b\  the  perr<on 
seemng  the  inf.iriiiatu.ii  that  the  person  has 
complied  with  the  applicable  access  provi- 
sions of  section  141  or  143(al 
and  the  facility  maintains  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mons subpena,  warrant  or  search  warrant  a.s 
part  of  the  medical  Information  on  the  pa- 
tient Any  person  who  obtains  Information 
under  paragraph  i3l  shall  comply  with  the 
same  conditions  and  restrictions  on  us*  and 
disclosure  contained  in  the  section  for  wlilch 
conditions  for  the  disclosure  are  met 

(bi  Medical  information  disclosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  paragraph  iS)  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (ai  shall- 

ili  not  be  disclosed  for  or  ujted  In.  any 
administrative,  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
investigation  against  the  patient,  except  In 
an  action  or  Investigation  arising  out  of  and 
directly  related  to  the  inquiry  fur  which  the 
information  was  obtained    and 

1 3)  not  t>e  otherwise  used  or  disclosed  by 
the  authority  unless  the  use  or  disclosure  Is 
necessary  to  fuinu  the  purpose  for  which  the 
information  was  obtained  and  is  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law- 
id  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  for  a  medical  care  facility 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  a  valid  administra- 
tive sumnuins  subpena  or  warrant,  or  a  valid 
Judicial  summons,  subpena.  or  search  war- 
rant 

rXDIRAL    MEDICAL    CASt    rACILITIES 

Sir  134  la)  A  medical  care  facility  of  a 
Federal  CKivernment  authority  or  other 
medical  care  facility  providing  services  on 
behalf  of  a  Federal  Oovernnient  authority 
may  disclose  medical  information  It  main- 
tains about  a  patient  without  thp  authoriza- 
tion described  In  section  llSiai  if  the  dis- 
closure Is  — 

(1)  to  a  component  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  information  Is  needed 
to  determine  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
title  38    United  States  Code. 

(3 1  to  an  official  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices I  as  defined  in  section  2101  i3i  of  title 
5.  United  Stales  Code  i  and  the  Information 
is  needed  to  determine  eligibility  for  service- 
related  beneflti 

(3)  by  a  medical  care  facility  operated  by 
the  uniformed  services  (as  used  In  paragraph 
(3l)  to  an  offlrial  of  the  uniformed  service 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  of 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  service  for  serv- 
ice   promotion     assignment     or    training,    or 

l4i  for  the  purpa^e  of  filing  a  ^lalm  against 
a  third  party.  If  — 

(Ai  the  agency  that  operates  the  facility  Is 
required  by  law  to  pay  for  medical  services 
provided  to  the  patient 

(B(  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  third  party  Is  liable  for  the  coat  of 
the  medical  services  provided  to  the  patient 
and 

iCt  the  patient  Is  notified  in  writing  of 
the  Intended  disclosure  at  least  ten  days  l>e- 
fore  the  date  such  disclosure  Is  made 

(bi  Medical  information  dlsrlosed  by  a 
medical  care  facility  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  further  used  or  dlscluaed  except 

(1)  where  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which   the  Information   was  obtained,  or 

(3)  for  a  use  permitted  under  section  S83a 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

aiSTBICTIONS  ON    U8S   or   MCOICAL   INroBMAnoN 
BT   riDSBAL  CKAND  JUBICS 

Sic  135  Medical  Information  alwut  a  pa- 
tient disclosed  by  a  medical  care  facility  un- 
der section  133ia)ill  pursuant  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  the  authority  of  a  Federal  grand 
Jury— 


1  1  )  shall  be  returnable  only  on  a  date 
when  the  j;rand  Jury  is  In  session  and  ac- 
tually presented  to  the  grand  Jury. 

i3l  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  to  Issue  an  Indictment 
or  report  by  that  grand  Jury  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  a  crime  for  which  that 
Indictment  or  report  Is  Issued,  or  for  a  pur- 
pose authorli-ed  by  rule  6ie)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

1 3)  shall  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the 
medical  care  facility  if  not  used  for  one  of 
the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph  i2i.  and 
i4i  shall  not  bt  maintained  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  contentA  of  such  information  shall 
not  t>e  maintained  by  any  government  au- 
thority other  than  In  the  sealed  records  of 
the  grand  Jury  vinle»»  such  information  has 
been  used  in  the  prosecution  of  a  crime  for 
which  the  grand  Jury  Issued  an  Indictment 
or  pre.sentment  or  for  a  purpose  authorized 
by  rule  6iei  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure 

Past  D  Arcr».s  PaocTDi-aEs  Chali.ingi? 
Rights  and  fXPoariNo  Aoiss  I'aix t Dtai.s 
r')a  Law  ENrnacEwrNT  Simmunses  Sib- 
PCNAS    Wakkants    anu  Heasi  X  Wasbants 

Sic  141  lai  No  government  authority  may 
ubtam  medical  inri>nnation  atxiut  a  patient 
from  a  medical  care  facility  for  use  In  a  law 
enforcement  Inquiry  pursuant  to  an  admin- 
istrative summi.ns  or  subpena  or  a  Judicial 
sumnuin.s  ur  sut>(>ena  under  section  133(a)  (3) 
unless — 

(1)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  t>e- 
lleve  that  the  information  will  t)e  relevant  to 
the  law  enforcement  Inquiry  t>elng  conducted 
by  the  government  authority 

I  3)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c).  a 
ropy  nf  the  summons  or  subpena  has  been 
served  upon  the  patient  or  mailed  to  his 
last  known  address  on  <>r  before  the  date  on 
which  the  summon:i  or  subpena  was  served 
on  the  medical  care  facility,  together  with 
I  A)  a  notice  stating  with  reasonable  spec- 
Iflclty  the  nature  of  the  law  enforcement  In- 
quiry and  iBi  a  notice  lpublls^ed  by  the 
Secretary  tinder  section  lS3iai(lM  of  the 
patient  s  right  to  challenge  the  summons  or 
subpena  in  accordance  with  section  143. 
and 

I  ;i  I  I  A  1  1 1  I  ten  davs  have  parsed  Trom  the 
date  of  service  or  ill)  fourteen  days  have 
pa.ssed  fn)m  the  date  of  mailing  and  within 
svich  time  period  the  patient  has  not  Initia- 
ted a  ciiallenge  In  accordance  with  section 
142,  or 

(B)  disclosure  Is  ordered  by  a  court  under 
such  section 

lb)  ill  No  government  authority  may  ob- 
tain medical  Information  about  a  patient 
from  a  medical  care  facility  for  use  In  a  law 
enforcement  inquiry  pursuant  to  an  admin- 
istrative warrant  under  section  133ia)i3) 
unless  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Information  will  be  relevant 
to  the  law  enforcement  Inquiry  being  con- 
ducted   by    the    government    authority 

l3i  A  government  authority  which  ob- 
tains medical  information  about  a  patient 
from  a  medical  care  facility  pursuant  to  a 
search  warrant  or  administrative  warrant 
shall,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  the  warrant  was  served  on  the  facility 
serve  Uie  patient  with,  or  mall  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  patient  a  copy  of  the 
search  warrant 

(c)il)  A  government  authorHy  may  apply 
to  an  appropriate  court  to  delay  (for  an  Ini- 
tial period  of  not  longer  than  ninety  days) 
serving  or  mailing  a  copy  of  a  summons  or 
subpena  and  a  notice  otherwise  required 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a 
law  enforcement  Inquiry  The  government 
authority  may  apply  to  the  court  for  eiten- 
slons  of  the  delay 

(3)  An  application  for  a  delay,  or  exten- 
aloa  of  a  delay,  under  this  subsection  ahall 


state,  with  reasonable  specificity  the  rea- 
sons why  the  delay  or  extension  Is  being 
sought 

(3)    If  the  court  finds  that — 

(A)  the  inquiry  beUiK  conducted  Is  within 
the  lawful  Jurisdlrtum  of  the  goxernmen'. 
authority  seeking   the  medical   Information. 

iBi  there  are  reavinable  ground*  to 
believe  that  the  Information  being  sought 
win    be  relevant    to  the   Inquiry. 

(C)  the  public  Interest  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  outweighs  the  patient's  pri- 
vacy int«r«at;  and 

(D)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  pallei.t 
win  result  In — 

111  endangering  the  life  or  physical  safety 
nf  any  individual. 

III)  flight  from  prosecution. 

nil)  destruction  of  or  tampering  with 
evidence, 

I  Iv  I  Intimidation  of  potential  wltneases.  or 

IV)  unduly  delaying  a  trial  or  ongoing 
Judicial   proceeding 

the  cotirl  shall  enter  an  ex  parte  order  delay- 
ing or  extending  the  delay  of.  the  notice  and 
an  <irder  prohibiting  the  medical  care  facil- 
ity from  revealing  the  request  for.  or  the  dls- 
clr»ure  of    the  Information 

i4)  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  de- 
lay of  notice  under  this  subsection  the 
government  authority  shall  serve  upon  the 
patient,  with  the  service  of  the  summons  or 
subpena  and  tiie  notice,  a  copy  of  any  ap- 
plications filed  and  approved  under  this  sub- 
section 

CMALLE.NCE  PBOCKDUBES  rOB  LAW  CNrOBCEMtNT 
SL'MMONSXn   AKD   SUBrSNAS 

Src  142  iBi  Within  ten  days  of  the  date 
of  service  or  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of 
mailing  of  a  summons  or  subp>ena  of  a  gov- 
ernment authority  seeking  medical  Informa- 
tion about  a  patient  from  a  medical  csre 
facility  under  section  133(a)(3)  except  a 
summons  or  subpena  Issued  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  143(a),  the 
patient  may  file  (without  filing  fee)  — 

I  1  I  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  Slate  Judicial  sub- 
pena In  the  court  which  Issued  the  sub[>ena 
or 

(Bi    In   the   case   of   another   subpena  or 
summons   Issued   under   the  authority  of  a 
State.  In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
or 

i3iiAi  In  the  case  of  a  subpena  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  a  Federal  court.  In 
any  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or 

iBi  in  the  case  o.'  any  other  summons 
or  subpena  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Slates.  In  (1|  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
patient  resides  or  in  which  the  summons 
or  subpena  was  Issued  or  (11)  another  United 
.States  district  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion a  motion  to  quash  the  subpena  cr 
sumnvms  and  may  file  with  such  motion 
such  a(Tld*vUs  and  sworn  documents  as  may 
be  appropriate  A  copy  of  the  motion  shall 
be  served  by  the  patient  upon  the  govern- 
ment authority  by  delivery  or  by  reglste.-ed 
or   certified   mall 

(b)(1)  The  government  authority  may 
file  with  the  court  such  affidavits  and  other 
sworn  documents  as  sustain  the  validity  of 
the  summons  or  subpena  If  the  filing  of  the 
government  authority  raises  a  matter  not 
contained  In  the  notice  described  in  section 
141(a)i3)iAi  the  patient  may  tile  with  the 
court  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  the 
authority  s  filing  atTldavlts  and  sworn  do'-u- 
ments  in  response  to  such  new  matter  Thf 
court  upon  the  request  of  the  patient  the 
government  authority,  or  both,  shall  proceed 
in  camera 

(c)  The  court  may  conduct  such  proceed- 
ings as  It  deems  appropriate  to  rule  on  the 
motion    All  such  proceedings  shall   be  com- 
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pleted.  and  the  motion  ruled  on.  within 
seven  calendar  days  of  the  date  of  the  gov- 
ernment authority's   filing 

I  d )  1 1 )  A  court  may  deny  a  patient's  time- 
ly motion  under  subsection  (a)  If  It  finds 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that— 

(A)  the  law  enforcement  Inquiry  Is  legiti- 
mate, and 

iB)  the  Information  sought  Is  relevant  to 
that  inquiry. 

unless  the  court  finds  that  the  patients 
privacy  Interest  outweighs  the  public  In- 
terest   In    the    administration    of   Justice 

(3)  In  determining  under  this  section 
whether  a  patient's  privacy  Interest  out- 
*elghi  the  public  interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  ihe  court  may  consider — 

(A)  the  degree  to  which  disclosure  of  the 
information  will  embarrass.  Injure,  or  Invade 
the  privacy  of  the  patient  and  the  effect  of 
the  disclosure  on  the  patient's  future  medi- 
cal exam. nation    care    or  treatment: 

(B)  the  importance  of  the  Information  to 
the  inquiry  being  conducted,  and 

iC)  any  other  factor  deemed  relevant  by 
the  court  The  patient  shall  have  the  burden 
of  demonstrating  that  the  patient's  privacy 
interest  outweighs  the  public  Interest  In  the 
administration  of  Justice 

(3 1  The  court  may  assess  <*^aln«t  a  Fed- 
eral Oo\ernmpnt  authority  attorney  fees  and 
court  costs  reasonably  Incurred  In  the  case 
of  any  motion  brousht  under  sub.sectlon  la) 
against  the  authority  and  In  which  the  pa- 
tient has  substantially  prevailed 

le)  A  cotirt  ruliiiK  denying  a  motion  to 
quash  under  this  .section  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  final  order  and  no  Interlocutory  appeal 
may  be  taken  therefrom  by  the  patient  An 
spfiea;  of  such  a  ruling  mav  be  taken  by  the 
patient  within  such  period  of  time  as  pro- 
vided by  law  as  part  of  any  appeal  from  a 
final  order  in  any  legal  proceeding  Initiated 
against  him  arlsln?  out  of  or  based  upon 
the  medical  Information  disclosed 

ACCrSS    ANIl   rHAILENCE    PROCFOrRrs    FOR    OTHER 
SUMMONSES    AND    SUBPENAS 

Sec  143  (a)  No  person  (other  than  a  gov- 
ernment authority  under  section  141)  mav 
obtain  medical  Information  about  a  patient 
from  a  medical  care  facility  pursuant  to  a 
•ummons  or  subpena  under  .--ectlon  133ia) 
(3)  unless— 

( 1  )  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Information  will  be  relevant 
to  B  lawsuit  or  other  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding; 

i2)  a  copy  of  the  summons  or  subpena  has 
been  served  upon  the  patient  or  mailed  to 
his  last  known  address  on  or  before  the  date 
on  which  the  summons  or  sub-?ena  was 
served  on  the  medical  care  facility,  together 
with  a  notice  i  published  by  the"  Secretary 
under  section  153ia)i2))  of  the  patient's 
right  to  challenpe  the  summons  or  subpena 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  and 

i3)(A  ten  days  have  passed  from  the 
date  of  senice  or  fourteen  days  have  passed 
from  the  date  of  the  mailing  and  within  such 
time  period  the  patient  has  not  initiated  a 
challenge  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
or 

(B)  disclosure  Is  ordered  by  a  court  un- 
der such  subsection 

(b)  Within  ten  davs  of  the  date  of  service 
or  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  malUni?  of  a 
summons  or  subpena  seeking  medical  Infor- 
mation about  a  patient  from  a  medical  care 
fsclllty  under  subsection  in)  the  patlen' 
may  file  (without  fllln),'  fee)  In  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  a  motion  to  qua^h 
the  summons  or  subpena  with  a  copy  served 
on  the  person  seeking  the  Information  The 
patient  mav  oppose,  or  seek  to  limit  the 
summons  or  subpena  on  any  grounds  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  If  the  patient 
were  in  possession  of  the  Information. 


rONSTtUCTION    or    PART.     SUSPENSION    OF    STAT- 
UTE   OF    LIMITATIONS 

Sec  144  (Bi  Nothing  in  this  part  shall 
anect  the  rights  of  a  medical  care  facility  to 
(  hallenge  requests  for  medical  information 
Nothing  in  section  141  142  or  143  shall  en- 
title a  patient  to  assert  the  rights  of  a  medi- 
cal care  facility 

(bi  If  a  patient  files  a  motion  under  this 
Act  which  has  the  efTect  of  delaying  the 
access  of  a  government  authority  to  medical 
Information  about  the  patient,  any  applicable 
statute  Of  limitations  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
tolled  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  motion  was  filed  and  ending  on  the  date 
upon  which  the  motion  is  decided 

REPORTS 

Sec  145  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  include  In  his  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress (I)  the  number  of  delays  of  notice 
sought  and  the  number  granted  under  sec- 
tion 141(c) .  (2)  the  number  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  challenges  made  under  sections 
\'3  and  143(b) ,  and  (3)  such  other  informa- 
tlon  as  he  deems  appropriate 

(b)(1)  On  an  annual  basis  each  agency  o'o- 
talnlng  medical  Information  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123ia)(I)(B)  shall  fully  inform  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  all  such  access  to  medical 
Information 

(2i  Nothing  In  paragraph  (I)  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  appropriate  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion as  they  may  need  to  carry  out  their  re- 
spective functions  and  duties 

ic)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  pub- 
lic report  listing,  for  the  previous  year,  the 
number  of  requests  for  medical  Information 
made  pursuant  to  section  129(a)  ( 1 )  (B) 

Part   E — Enforcement 
criminal    penalty    for    obtaining    medical 

information  through  false  pretenses  or 

THEFT 

Sec  161  (a)  Any  person  who.  under  false 
or  fraudulent  pretenses  or  with  a  false  or 
fraudulent  certification  required  or  provided 
for  under  this  Act,  requests  or  obtains  medi- 
cal Information  about  a  patient  from  a  medi- 
cal care  facility  or  an  authorization  from  a 
patient  to  disclose  such  Information  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  under  false  or  fraudu- 
lent pretenses  or  with  a  false  or  fraudulent 
certification  required  or  provided  for  under 
this  Act,  requests  or  obtains  medical  Infor- 
mation about  a  patient  from  a  medical  care 
facility  or  an  authorization  from  a  patient  tc 
disclose  such  Information  and  who  Intention- 
ally sells  or  transfers  such  Information  for 
profit  or  monetary  gain,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  S30.00O.  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  eighteen  months,  or  both 

ic)  Any  person  who  unlawfully  takes  med- 
ical Information  from  a  medical  care  facility 
and  who  Intentionally  sells  or  transfers  such 
Information  for  profit  or  monetary  gain  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $30,000,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  eighteen  months,  or 
both. 

CIVIL   SUITS 

Sec  152  (a)  Any  patient  whose  rights 
under  this  title  have  been  knowingly  or 
negligently  violated — 

( 1 )    by  an  officer  or  employee  of — 

(A)  the  United  States,  or 

(B)  any  government  authority  of  a  State 
which  has  waived  lis  sovereign  Immunity  to 
a  claim  for  damages  resulting  from  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title,  while  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee  was  acting  within   the  scope  of  the 


office  or  employment,  may  maintain  a  civil 
action  for  actual  damages  and  for  equitable 
relief  against  the  United  States  or  State  gov- 
ernme.nt   authority,   respectively: 
(2)    by  an  officer  or  employee  of — 

(A)  a  government  authority  of  a  State  not 
des:rlbed  in  paragraph   (1    iB)    or 

(B)  another  government  authority  while 
the  officer  or  employee  was  not  acting  within 
the  scope  of  the  office  or  employment  mav 
maintain  a  clvu  action  for  actual  damages 
and  for  equitable  relief  against  the  emplovee 
or  officer,  or 

i3i  by  a  medical  care  facility,  health  re- 
searcher, auditor  or  any  other  person  (not 
described  in  paragraph  di  or  (2)),  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  for  actual  damages 
and  for  equitable  relief  against  the  re- 
searcher, auditor    or  other  such  person 

Such  a  civil  action  shall  be  barred  unless 
the  complaint  Is  filed  within  two  years  after 
(1)  the  date  the  right  of  action  accrues  or 
Ml)  In  the  case  of  a  person  under  a  legal 
disability  at  the  time  the  right  of  action 
accrues  the  date  the  disability  ceases  For 
purposes  of  the  previous  sentence.  In  the 
r^ise  of  a  disclosure  of  medical  information 
about  a  patient  constituting  the  violation  of 
rights  under  this  title  the  cause  of  action 
with  respect  to  such  action  shall  accrue 
when  the  patient  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  that  such  disclosure  was  made  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurl.sdlctlon  In  actions  brought  under 
this  section  other  than  actions  brought 
apalnst    a   State   government    authority. 

b'll)  Any  patient  who  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover actual  damages  under  this  section  be- 
cause of  a  knowing  violation  of  this  title  and 
who  proves  such  actual  damages  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  actual 
damaees  proved,  or  $1,000.  whichever  Is 
preater 

(2  I  In  any  suit  brought  under  this  section 
because  of  a  knowing  violation  of  this  title 
in  which  the  complainant  has  been  awarded 
actual  damapes  or  In  which  the  complainant 
has  substantially  preval'ed  In  an  action  for 
equitable  relief  the  court  may  assess  against 
the  defendant  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
court  costs  reasonably  Incurred 

(3)  Any  document  or  agreement  (A^  pur- 
porting to  waive  a  oatlent'g  rlehts  under  this 
title  or  the  right  of  a  patient  to  secure  dam- 
atres  or  other  relief  tmder  this  section  for 
^  tolatlon  of  such  rights  and  (B)  executed  by 
the  patient  before  such  rights  have  been 
violated,  shall  be  void  as  against  public  pol- 
icy and  shall  not  bar  or  be  Introduced  in 
evidence  In.  any  action  brought  under  this 
section 

(c)  If  a  medical  care  facility  has  estab- 
lished a  written  Internal  procedure  that  al- 
lows a  patient  who  has  been  denied  Inspec- 
tion or  amendment  of  medical  information 
to  appeal  the  denial  the  patient  may  not 
file  a  civil  action  In  connection  with  the 
denial  until  the  earlier  of  ( 1 )  the  date  the 
appeal  procedure  has  been  exhausted  or  (2i 
five  months  after  the  date  the  original  re- 
quest for  Inspection  or  amendment  was 
made 

Id)  1 1  )  A  medical  care  facility  that  makes 
a  disclosure  of  medical  Information  about  a 
patient  that  Is  permitted  by  this  title  and 
not  otherwise  prohibited  bv  law  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  patient  for  such  disclosure 

(2  I  If  the  members  of  an  Institutional  re- 
view board  have  In  good  faith  determined 
that  a  health  research  proJe?t  Is  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  outweigh  the  privacy  Interest 
of  a  patient  the  members  the  board  and 
the  parent  Institution  of  the  board  shall  not 
be  liable  to  the  patient  as  a  result  of  that 
determination. 

(3 1  A  medical  care  facility  that  relies  In 
pood  faith  on  a  certification  required  or 
provided  for  under  this  title  by  a  govern- 
ment   authority    or    other    person    and    dls- 
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closes  medical  information  about  a  patl«iu 
In  accordance  with  this  title  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  patient  for  such  disclosure 

(4  I  A  medical  care  facility  that  determines 
In  accordance  with  section  lOJibi  (2i  and  in 
good  fal'h  that  a  patient  suffers  from  a  med- 
ical condlUon  that  prevents  the  patient  from 
Bctlng  knowingly  or  effectively  on  the  pa- 
tients uvin  behalf  shall  nut  be  liable  to  the 
patient  aa  a  result  of  that  determination 

\b)  A  medical  care  facility  that  has  in  good 
faith  determined  that  a  person  la  properly 
Identified  and  has  made  a  disclosure  of  med- 
ical Information  about  a  patient  In  reliance 
un  that  Identlflcatlcin  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  patient  for  a  violation  of  section  IMiai 
(3)    as   a   result   of    thai    determination 

lei  The  remedy  provided  under  subsection 
(al  ( 1 )  against  a  government  authority  for  a 
violation  of  rights  under  this  title  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  government  authority 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment  shall  be  exclusive  of  any  other 
civil  action  or  proceeding  concerning  the 
same  subject  matter  against  that  officer  or 
employee  lor  his  estate  i 

■  capoNsiBiLmxs  or  sEcarTAiT 

Sir  153  la)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate by  regulation,  a  brief,  clear  and  easily 
understood  notice — 

(1)  for  use  under  section  t41(aii2)  de- 
tailing the  rights  of  a  patient  who  wishes  to 
challenge,  under  section  142  the  disclosure 
of  medical  information  about  the  patient 
under  such  section   and 

(2i  for  use  under  stibsectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 143.  detailing  the  rights  of  a  patient  who 
wishes  to  challenge  under  stibsectlon  ib)  of 
such  section,  the  disclosure  of  medical  Infor- 
mation about  the  patient  under  such  section 
Such  notices  shall  be  prepared  In  English  and 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  their  transla- 
tion Into  such  other  language  (or  languages) 
used  by  Individuals  who  have  limited  English 
language  ability  and  who  compone  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  residents  of  the  serv- 
ice area  of  any  facility  subject  to  this  title 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  nonblnd- 
Ing  model  notice  of  Information  practices 
describing  the  disclosures  and  rights  of  pa- 
tients required  to  be  Included  In  the  notices 
of  Information  practices  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  i2)  of  section  n3ia)  Such  notice 
shall  l)e  prepared  In  English  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  Its  translation  Into 
such  other  language  lor  languages  i  as  a 
medical  care  facility  may  request  based  on 
the  facility  s  determination  that  a  slgnlffcant 
percentage  of  the  residents  of  the  service 
area  of  the  facility  is  composed  of  individuals 
who  have  limited  English  language  ability 
and  who  use  that  language  i  r>r  languages  i 

ic»  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  treating  as  a  medical 
care  facility,  for  the  purposes  of  some  or  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  an  outpatient 
clinic  ambulatory  care  facility,  or  health 
maintenance  organization  receiving  funds 
from  a  Federal  Qoverninent  authority  under 
title  III  IV  X.  XI  XII  or  XIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  {Prevention.  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  or  the 
Drtnj  Abuse  Prevention  Trea'ment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  on  such  study  :.ut  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

TITLE    II— AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    5. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

WlrNHMlNT  TO  Tlrtl  3     INITtD  ST«TtS  rODl 

Sec  201  Section  i5aa  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(r)  Any  medical  Information  contained 
In  a  system  of  records  maintained  by  a  med- 


ical care  facility  subject  to  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Privacs  iif  Medical  Information  Act  shall 
not  be  sub  ect  to  the  pr.i.lsions  of  subsec- 
tions (bi  through  (di  (eiiJi  ie»i4»(Di. 
ie)(8),  leiill).  (fii3i  and  igi  through  i  It  i 
of  this  section  if  the  medical  Information 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  title 
TITLE  HI  — TRANSITION  AND  EFFECTIVE 
DATES 
coNT^^fUIO  appu  ABiLrrr  or  act 

Src  301  If  a  facility  ceases  to  be  a  medical 
care  facility  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  apply  to  medical  information 
maintained  by  the  facility  and  obtained  by 
the  facility  before  it  ceaa«d  to  be  a  medical 
care  (acUlty 

imiTIVr     DATES 

Sec  309  (a)(l|  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  Federal 
medical  care  facilities  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  beginning  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

i3i  Section  151  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  IhLs  Act 

i4)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  lavfc'  an 
authorization  for  disclosure  of  medical  In- 
formation which 

lAi  was  granted  by  a  patient  before  the 
applicable  effective  date  of  this   Act 

(Bi  which  was  legally  sufficient  to  author- 
ize disclosure  of  medical  Information  on  the 
date  before  such  effective  date,  and 

(Ci  is  not  legally  sufficient  under  section 
115. 

shall  nevertheless  be  valid  for  two  years  from 
such  effective  date  unless  the  authorization 
Is  revoked  by  the  patient  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  115(bi   or  otherwise  expires 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  first  establish  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  section  153ia).  and 
shall  first  publish  the  model  notice  of  Infor- 
mation practices  required  by  section  153ibl 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  that  begins  before  the  effective  date 
specified  In  subsection   (ai(2) 

(ci  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provlsJon  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
svich  provisions  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  a.s  to  which  It  Is  held  In- 
valid   shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
£is  ordered 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Pkey- 
ER  >  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
ERLENBORN'  Will  be  recognlzed  for  20 
minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr    Preyir  ' . 

Mr  PREYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  confidentiality  of 
medi'ial  records  ha.s  been  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  medical  care  relationship 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  medicine  Since 
the  fourth  century.  B  C  ,  the  Hippocratlc 
Oath  has  required  doctors  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  patient  communi- 
cations.  Today,  there  are  many  people 


besides  doctors  who  are  Involved  In  pro- 
viding and  paying  for  medical  services, 
and  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  a  one  sen- 
tence confidentiality  oath  to  protect  pri- 
vacy. 

The  purpose  of  H.R  5935  Is  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  patients  by  establishing 
rules  for  the  use  and  disclosure  of  medi- 
cal information  maintained  by  medical 
care  facilities.  Specmcaily.  the  bill  does 
the  following: 

First.  It  requires  medical  care  facili- 
ties to  inform  patients  of  recordkeeping 
practices  for  medical  Information; 

Second,  it  regulates  and  restricts  the 
dLsclosure  of  medical  Information  bv 
medical  care  facilities: 

Third.  It  permits  patients  to  Inspect 
medical  records  about  themselves  and 
to  seek  correction  of  those  records:  and 

Fourth.  It  makes  it  a  crime  to  obtain 
medical  records  from  a  medical  care  fa- 
cility under  false  pretenses. 

There  are  several  features  of  the 
legislation  that  I  would  like  to  highlight 
First,  the  bill  only  covers  medical  care 
Institutions  and  does  not  regulate 
recordkeeping  practices  of  private  phy- 
siclaris  Second,  the  bill  Is  self-enforcing 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  no  Increased  regu- 
latory authority  over  hospitals  This 
means  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
regulations  for  hospitals.  Third,  the 
bill  generally  establishes  minimum  cri- 
teria for  privacy  protection  States  will 
be  free  to  enact  stronger  privacy 
legislation 

The  medical  privacy  legislation  had 
Its  origins  In  the  work  of  the  Privacy 
Protection  Study  Commission  In  Its 
1977  report,  the  Privacy  Commission 
found  that  the  comptu^tlve  Insulation 
of  medical  records  from  collateral  uses 
that  was  normal  a  few  years  ago  cannot 
be  entirely  restored.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  a  Federal  law  be 
enacted  to  protect  the  privacy  of  medi- 
cal records. 

In  April  of  last  year  In  his  privacy 
message  to  Congress,  President  Carter 
endorsed  this  recommendation 

Based  on  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Subcorrunlttee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights 
which  I  chair.  t)egan  work  on  medical 
privacy  legislation  In  1977.  In  this  Con- 
gress, we  held  7  days  of  hearings  and. 
in  addition,  conducted  extensive  con- 
sulatlons  with  all  affected  groups 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is 
the  product  of  these  extensive  delibera- 
tions It  has  l>een  considered  by  the 
Health  and  the  Environment  SulKorr.- 
mittee  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  by  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  as  well  as  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  All  of  the 
Improvements  recommended  by  these 
committees  have  been  Incorporated  in 
the  bill  we  will  vote  on  today. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  H  R  5935  strikes  a  fair  and  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  patients 
right  of  privacy  and  the  legitimaU 
needs  of  others  for  medical  Information 
I  urge  support  for  this  Important  and 
timely  piece  of  legislation. 
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Any  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
referred  to  more  than  one  committee  can 
only  be  brought  to  the  fJoor  with  the  co- 
operation of  many  people.  Foremost 
among  those  who  deserve  credit  is  Tom 
KiNDNiss,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Individual  Rights.  M&ny 
of  the  features  of  HJ%.  5935  that  I  Just 
mentioned  were  added  to  the  bill  at  his 
suggestion.  Tom  Kindness'  support  and 
leadership  have  made  H.R.  5935  a  mod- 
erate and  carefully  targeted  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Hxnry  Wax- 
MAN,  Charlks  Rangel,  Tim  Lee  Cartek. 
Phiup  M.  Crane.  Jack  Brooks,  Frank 
HoRTON,  Al  Ullman.  Barber  Conablx, 
Robert  Kastenmeier,  and  Petxr  Rodino 
for  their  help  with  H.R.  5935. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  of  several  staff 
members.  Although  there  were  many 
who  contributed  to  HM.  5935.  the  con- 
tributions of  Tom  Morr.  minority  coun- 
sel to  the  Subcommittee  on  Oovermnent 
Information  and  Individual  Rights,  and 
John  Fanning,  of  the  OfBce  of  Health 
Policy  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  were  outstanding. 
n  1250 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Bob  Oell- 
man,  who  is  the  principal  author  of  the 
very  excellent  report  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  blU. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  this  bill 
addresses  the  very  important  and  sensi- 
tive issue  of  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  with  respect  to  medical  informa- 
tion about  himself  or  herself. 

As  a  physician— I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  confiden- 
tiality as  the  basis  of  the  patient-physi- 
cian relationship.  Moreover.  In  this  era 
of  Increased  Federal  Involvement  In  the 
financing  and  delivery  of  health  care.  It 
is  more  essential  than  ever  before  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  confidential  medical  Informa- 
Uon. 

And  this  bill  seeks  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  preempt  State 
laws  that  Impose  additional  restrictions 
on  unauthorized  disclosures. 

Briefly.  H.R.  5935  gives  patients  the 
right  to  Inspect  their  medical  records — 
or  copies  of  them — and  to  seek  correction 
of  those  records.  Also,  the  bill  requires 
medical  care  facilities  to  inform  patients 
of  recordkeeping  practices  for  medical 
information.  In  addition,  the  bill  restricts 
the  disclosure  of  medical  Information 
without  the  consent  of  the  patient.  Final- 
ly. H.R.  5935  makes  It  a  crime  to  obtain 
medical  records  under  false  pretenses. 

And  although  the  bill  generally  limits 
access  to  patient  records  without  con- 
sent, this  legislation  provides  certain  ex- 
ceptions where  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation to  a  third  party  such  as  a  pub- 
lic health  officer  or  a  health  researcher 
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may  be  justified  by  a  compelling  public 
interest. 

As  a  former  public  health  officer,  and 
as  one  who  is  sensitive  to  the  epidemio- 
logical needs  of  the  research  community. 
I  believe  the  authority  provided  in  the 
bill  to  address  these  and  other  critical 
situations  is  necessary  and  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Yet.  even  in  these  exceptional  situa- 
tions, the  bill  does  not  mandate  dis- 
closure. The  authority  to  make  the  final 
decision  about  disclosure  of  records  rests 
with  the  medical  care  facility  which  is 
in  the  best  position  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  request. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  measure  reflects  the  work  and 
contributions  of  three  major  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  I  believe  H.R.  5935 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

And  in  closing  I  want  to  take  this 
opportvuilty  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Judge  Rich- 
ardson Preyer.  not  only  for  his  excellent 
work  on  this  bill  but  for  his  12  years  of 
public  service  in  this  body  and  for  the 
many,  many  invaluable  contributions  he 
has  made. 

Over  the  years  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  worked  with  Rjck  in 
the  Commerce  Health  Subcommittee  eind 
m  the  full  committee.  And  I  submit 
that  no  one  has  approached  his  work 
and  responsibilities  with  more  Integrity, 
more  dedication,  and  more  intellect  thsui 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  His  mark  of  excellence  is  every- 
where and  he  has  made  a  record  not 
only  as  a  distlngiiished  legislator  but 
as  a  uniquely  humane  and  principled  in- 
dividual whose  friendship  Katie  and  I 
will  always  cherish.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  us  all  in  the  House  and  by 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well. 
If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing 
Any  work  a  man  is  doing 
And  you  like  him.  or  you  love  him    say  It 

now! 
Don't  withhold  your  approbation 
Till  the  parson  makes  oration 
And  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  o'er  his  brow 
For  no  matter  how  you  shout  It 
He  won't  really  care  about  It 
He  wont  know  how  many  teardrops  you  have 

shed. 
If  you  think  some  praise  Is  due  him 
Nows  the  time  to  hand  It  to  him 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money 

Is  the  comment,  kind  and  sunny 

And  the  hearty  warm  approval  of  a  friend. 

Oh!  It  gives  to  life  a  savor 

And  strengthens  those  who  waver 

And  gives  one  heart  and  courage  to  the  end 

If  one  earns  your  praise— bestow  it! 

If  you  like  him — let  him  know  It! 

Let    the    words    of    true    encouragement    be 

said! 
Let's  not  wait  'till  life  Is  over. 
And  he  lives  beneath  the  clover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  Is  the  time  to  hand 
praise  to  our  good  friend.  Rich  Preyer. 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Dr. 
Carter  for  his  remarks.  I  have  enjoyed 
hearing  Shakespeare  fall  from  his  lips 
during  my  years  up  here.  I  think  the 
bard  he  just  quoted  was  some  other  bard 


than  Shakespeare,  but  I  appreciate  his 
remarks  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bbooks) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5935,  the  Federal 
Privacy  of  Medical  Information  Act. 
H.R.  5935  fulfills  one  of  the  important 
recommendations  of  the  Privacy  Protec- 
tion Study  Commission.  Through  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  it  creates  a  legitimate  expec- 
Ution  of  confidenUallty  in  medical  rec- 
ords. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Pretkii,  has 
given  a  detailed  description  of  the  provl- 
sions  of  H.R.  5935. 1  will  just  add  that  the 
bill  has  been  considered  by  three  com- 
mittees of  the  House — Government  Op- 
erations, Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means — and  that 
these  three  committees  have  produced  a 
bill  that  advances  important  privacy 
goals  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
Federal  involvement. 

This  Is  a  solid  and  prudent  piece  of 
legislation,  typical  of  the  legislation 
Rich  Preyer  has  always  sponsored,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting H  Jl.  5935. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, we  had  extensive  hearings  on  this 
bill.  I  attended  most  of  those  hearings, 
and  I  asked  every  witness : 

What  actual  case  of  Invasion  of  a  medical 
patient's  privacy  are  you  aware  of  that  would 
give  rise  to  the  necessity  of  this  regulatory 
legislation? 

We  only  had,  as  a  result  of  the  long, 
extensive  hearings,  one  case  in  the 
United  States  and  one  experience  in 
Canada.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  solution  seeking  for  a  problem. 
It  is  a  complicated  bill.  In  subcommittee 
we  considered,  as  I  recall,  over  50  differ- 
ent amendments.  After  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  It  was  sent  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  where  It  was  further 
amended.  And  then  I  understand  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  also  made 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  even  have  a 
printed  copy  of  the  bill  available  that  Is 
being  considered  today  under  suspen- 
sion. We  are  not  quite  certain  what  Is  in 
this  bill.  We  do  Know  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  legislate,  to  have  a  bill 
which  is  not  thoroughly  imderstood. 
which  is  complicated,  before  the  House 
with  such  brief  opportunity  for  debate 
and  no  opportimlty  for  amendment. 

Now.  I  certainly  have  to  agree  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter*  about  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  ,  and  I  am  sad  to  sec  him  leave 
this  body.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  engage  in  this  type  of  legislating 
as  a  memorial  to  any  individual.  I  think 
the  House  should  know  what  it  is  we  are 
doing,  ■what  kind  of  imposition  we  are 
putting  on  the  hospitals  and  other 
health    care    facilities    in    the    United 
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states,  and  not  buy  a  pig  In  a  poke,  as  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  here  today 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvesUgalion,  are  opposed  to  tl>e  bill  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  American  HospiUl 
Association  Is  opposed  to  the  bill 
1300 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  were  dissent- 
ing votes  when  the  bill  was  reported  from 
our  committee  If  there  is  a  problem,  the 
evidence  could  have  been  brought  before 
our  committee  As  I  say.  u  was  not 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the  wrong  pnxe 
dure  for  a  bill  that  Is  not  needed  or  Justi- 
fied and  I  hope  the  House  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent  and  associate  myself 
with  the  very  erudite  remarks  he  has 
made. 

I  would  only  add  that  1  have  had  the 
occasion  to  talk  to  hospital  people  in  my 
State  of  Ohio  who  are  associated  with 
this  problem.  We  have  Ohio  laws;  we 
have  a  vast  body  of  case  law  Here  we  go 
again  in  Washington  telling  the  SUtes, 
the  local  people,  that  they  are  not  right, 
that  we  will  preempt  the  field  This  i.s 
wrong.  This  is  a  bad  bill  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PRETVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  *Mr  Rancil'. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  legislation 

All  of  us  In  the  Congress,  whatever  our 
political  perspectives,  share  In  common 
a  conviction  about  the  need  to  preserve 
individual  privacy  In  the  face  of  tech- 
nological and  other  Intrusions  on  our 
private  lives.  Translating  this  principle 
into  practice  In  the  area  of  medical  in- 
formation, however,  is  an  enormously 
dlfBcult  and  complex  task  We  should 
all  be  grateful,  therefore,  that  Mr 
P»rY«H.  Mr.  KiNDNiss,  and  their  col- 
leagues on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  have  successfully  managed 
to  produce  a  balanced  and  responsible 
bin. 

Certainly  It  is  not  the  last  word  on  the 
-subject  of  medical  Information  privacy 
As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, I  can  assure  Members  that  this  is  a 
complex  and  changing  field  But  thli. 
bill  Is  a  crucial  beginning:  and  It  reflects 
the  best  possible  judgments  that  can  be 
made  at  this  time  by  the  members  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  and  the  other 
committees  which  have  contributed  to 
its  formulation. 

There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  bill  fills  a  critical  gap  by  establishing 
patient  rights  to  exam'ne  their  own 
medical  records,  to  generally  limit  the 
disclosure  of  these  records  In  accord- 
ance with  written  patient  authoriza- 
tions, and  to  curtail.  In  accordance  with 
defined  guidelines  and  safeguards,  the 


variety  of  purposes  for  which  medical  in- 
formation IS  now  u.sed  Thus  i.s  .something 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  can  be  done 
uniformly  and  efTectively  only  through 
the  medium  of  Federal  legislation— legis- 
lation which  sets  forth  the  general  policy 
and  minimum  protections  of  individual 
privacy  without  precluding  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  professional 
community,  from  further  refining  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  patients  and 
medical  faciliues  alike. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  owe  a  debt  to 
Mr  PRtYtR  whose  wisdom,  patience,  and 
sense  of  responsibility — qualities  which 
have  characterised  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  In  this  body— has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  effectively  address 
the  long -neglected  Issue  of  the  privacy  of 
medical  Information  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  In  supporting  this  bUl 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carohna  with  re- 
gard to  certain  provlslor\s  that  are  in  the 
bill. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  does  not  encompass  medical  In- 
formation which  Is  in  a  form  that  docs 
not  permit  the  identification  of  the 
patient? 

Mr  PREYE21  Yes  H  R  5935  only  reg- 
ulates the  disclosure  or  redlsclosure  of 
medical  information  If  that  information 
is  In  a  form  enabling  a  patient  to  be 
Identified. 

Mr  RANGEL  Would  the  bill  permit 
the  continued  use  of  the  universal  claim 
fomas  standard  in  third  party  payment 
plans  for  authorising  the  release  of  ap- 
propriate Information  to  Insurers? 

Mr  PREYER  The  patient  authorisa- 
tion for  release  of  medical  information 
reflected  in  the  universal  claim  form  for 
prescription  drugs  currently  In  use  meets 
the  standards  of  section  115  of  H.R.  5935 
for  generic  description  of  those  to  whom 
information  may  be  disclosed. 

Mr  RANGEL  Will  hospitals  which 
currently  employ  data  processing  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  fiscal  and  Inventory 
management  be  permitted  under  the  bill 
to  continue  to  employ  such  services? 

Mr  PREYER  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  yes. 

Mr  RANGEL  Lastly,  are  private  In- 
surance plans  encompassed  under  the 
audit  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr  PREYER.  Under  H.R  5935,  In- 
surance claim  reimbursement  will  require 
a  patient's  consent  for  release  of  medical 
Information  However,  private  insurers 
and  third  party  payment  services  may 
also  have  access  to  medical  Information 
under  the  audit  section  of  H  R.  5935  in 
connection  with  an  audit  operation  The 
distinction  between  an  audit  function  as 
opposed  to  a  claim  function  is  delmeated 
in  the  bill 

Mr  RANGEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  helpful  responses,  and  I  urge 
support  of  the  bill 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Kindness' 

Mr  KINDNE<^S  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  publl?  concern  over  the 
protection  of  personal  privacy  has  risen 


exponentially  with  our  ability  to  store 
and  rapidly  transmit  \dst  amounts  of 
data  Not  loo  many  years  ago.  personal 
privacy  was  protected  by  the  cost  and 
ijracl.cHl  difficulties  associated  with  stor- 
ing and  handling  paper  records  Modem 
data  processmg  methods  and  technology 
have  changed  all  of  that. 

This  is  not  an  imagined  problem,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  a 
large  part  of  the  problem  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress.  During  hearings 
on  H  R  5935.  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatloixs  confirmed  that  med- 
ical Information  maintained  by  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  Is  widely  used  for  a 
variety  of  nontreatment  purposes.  Au- 
ditors, researchers,  employers,  insurance 
companies,  public  health  authorities, 
law  enforcement  ofUcers  and  others  seek 
access  to  patient  medical  Information  for 
numerous  legitimate  and  often  beneficial 
uses  Many  people,  however,  have  no 
Idea,  or  may  have  no  Idea,  that  their 
privacy  is  being  violated. 

Among  the  biggest  users  of  medical 
information  is  the  Federal  Government 
and  this  Is  why  I  say  that  the  Congress 
has  created  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
we  are  seeking  to  address  in  this  bill 
The  Federal  involvement  in  health  care 
has  expanded  dramatically  In  recent 
years  Medical  Information  Is  used  by 
Federal  authorities  for  purposes  of  med- 
icare, medicaid,  professional  standards 
review  organizations,  utilization  review 
boards,  health  planning  agencies,  and 
other  purposes  pursuant  to  Federal  laws 
and  regulations,  oftentimes  Involving  the 
examination  of  records  of  persons  other 
than  those  who  are  involved  In  these 
Federal  progranas. 

Roughly  39  percent  of  all  hospital  ex- 
penses and  33  percent  of  nursing  home 
expenses  are  paid  with  Federal  funds 
This  extensive  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  health  care  has  re- 
sulted In  ever -increasing  Government 
appetite  for  patient  Information.  As  the 
Federal  role  In  health  care  has  grown 
so  has  the  risk  of  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy  by  the  Government.  There  is  a 
need  for  Federal  legislation  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  patlent-ldentiflable  med- 
ical Information  Under  the  US.  Con- 
stitution, the  supremacy  clause  prevents 
State  laws  from  regulating  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conduct  It  Is  as  simple  as  thai 
And  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
major  Federal  involvement  in  health 
care,  no  State  privacy  protection  law 
can  adequately  protect  patient  privacy 

This  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide a  model  for  the  States,  In  some  de- 
gree, of  course,  and  will  encourage  Im- 
proved Stale  protection  of  medical  in- 
formation privacy 

Generally,  H  R.  5935  esUbllshes  mini- 
mum standards  of  protection,  but  It  per- 
mits States  and  facilities  to  Impiose  high- 
er standards  If  desired.  The  committees 
that  have  worked  on  this  bill  have  sought 
lo  protect  medical  Information  privacy 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  The  burden 
on  hospitals  to  Implement  the  bill's  pro- 
cedures are  very  minimal.  Accounting 
requirements  have  been  vlrtuallv  elimi- 
nated A  conscious  eflort  was  made  to 
avoid  unnecessary  paperwork.  The  bill's 
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requirements  are  closely  aUned  with 
current  medical  recordkeeping  practices. 
n  1310 
It  Is  expected  that  startup  and  opera- 
tion costs  would  be  negligible.  In  an 
eflort  to  keep  the  bureaucracy  In  check, 
there  is  no  Federal  regulatory  or  rule- 
makmg  authority  under  the  bill.  This  Is 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of 
this  legislaUon.  Medical  facilities  and 
others  need  only  to  refer  to  the  statute 
to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
It  provides  them  with  a  protection 
against  demands  for  information  that 
they  seek  not  to  disclose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Kiwr- 
NESSi  has  expired. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
hlinois  I  Mr,  Htdei. 

Mr  HYDE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  at  this  time  under  this 
procedure.  This  is  a  very  Important  bill 
having  to  do  with  foreign  Intelligence 
agents,  having  to  do  with  the  acquiring 
of  ver>-  important  Information  that  may 
have  national  security  Implications.  It 
never  was  submitted  to  the  Intelligence 
Comm'ttees  It  never  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  we 
are  talking  about  privacy  and  access  to 
medical  records. 

Now,  I  know  It  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  I  guess  the  Committee  on  Housing 
Administration,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  third  committee  was.  However.  I  am 
very  dismayed  that  It  did  not  go  to  the 
Intelligence  Committee  and  It  did  not  go 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation,  because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  It,  the  nuances  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy as  agplnst  national  security  inter- 
est, this  is  the  last  procedure  that  ought 
to  be  used  to  pass  such  an  Important  bill 
where  no  amendments  are  possible  at  all 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carohna.  Judge 
Preyer,  and  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  those  people  whose  brains  and  whose 
commitment  have  gone  Into  formulating 
this  legislation.  However,  because  of  the 
overriding  Importance,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  administration  in, 

1  think  we  ought  to  deliberately  look  at 
this  rather  than  rush  through  on  a  sus- 
pension procedure  something  that  has 
national  security  Implications. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  respectfully  and  re- 
gretfully hope  that  this  is  defeated  so 
that  we  can  take  a  better,  more  delib- 
erate look  at  this  very  Important  legis- 
lation in  the  com*ng  session  of  Congress 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Btn-LEH). 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Sneaker,  I  r'se  in  opposition  to 
MR  5935.  the  Federal  Privacy  of  Med- 
cal  Information  Act. 

This  bill  Is  Inappropriate  for  considera- 
tion under  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  is  a 


long  and  complex  bill  which  embodies 
numerous  policy  decisions  which  merit 
thorough  review  and  an  opportunity  for 
amendment  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

While  many  of  the  technical  problems 
with  this  legislation  have  been  ironed  out 
as  it  has  moved  through  three  commit- 
tees, groups  such  as  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  sUU  prefer  State  legisla- 
tion to  this  Federal  bill.  Given  this  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  6935  by  groups  who  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  Its  provisions,  it  strikes 
me  as  unwise  to  rush  this  bill  through  the 
House  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion Because  of  the  Thanksgiving  recess, 
I  suspect  that  many  of  you  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  bill  as  thor- 
oughly as  you  might  like  Postponing 
action  on  a  measure  like  this  until  the 
next  Congress  would  provide  ample  time 
for  careful  reflection. 

It  will  do  little  harm  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  because  the 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee  in  its  7  days  of 
hearings  on  this  subject  could  find  no 
real  record  of  abuse  of  medical  records  by 
doctors  or  medical  facilities.  In  fact,  hos- 
pitals have  a  rather  good  record  of  pro- 
tecting the  confidentiality  of  patient  rec- 
ords. In  my  view  the  few  instances  where 
individuals  or  organizations  have  ob- 
tained access  to  medical  records  through 
fraud  are  an  InsufHclent  basis  to  justify 
a  piece  of  legislation  as  sweeping  as  this 
one 

Finally,  I  view  this  bill  as  an  Intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Government  Into  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  The  laws  of  the 
50  States  are  not  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  confidentiality  of  medical  records 
Uniform  Federal  law  in  this  area  will  only 
serve  to  stifle  creative  protections  of  med- 
ical privacy  at  the  State  level  While  thi.'^. 
is  a  "minimum  standards"  bill,  the  mini- 
mum standard  we  would  estabhsh  with 
this  bill  is  so  high  that  few  States  would 
attempt  more  stringent  privacy  protec- 
tion. If  there  is  one  thing  the  results  of 
the  last  election  have  taught  us,  it  is  that 
the  voters  want  less  Federal  regulation  of 
their  affairs,  not  more. 

While  I  have  great  respect  and  fond- 
ness for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, I  do  not  believe  this  bill  merits 
the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  5935  on  suspension. 

Clearly,  the  procedures  developed  in 
section  129  place  a  substantial  burden  on 
the  intelligence  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, insuring  limited  access  only  when 
necessary  to  fulfill  Intelligence  require- 
ments and  careful  use  of  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained.  However,  after  consid- 
eration by  the  Government  Operations 
and  Interstate  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees. H.R  5935.  as  concurred  in  by  the 
intelligence  community,  was  referred  to 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  where 
an  amendment  to  section  120  was 
adopted  without  any  consultation  with 
the  mtelligence  community  or  the  staff 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee  and 
without  any  testimony  or  public  record 
having  been  taken. 

The  operative  effect  of  this  new 
amendment  is  to  destroy  the  balance 
otherwise  crafted  in  section  129  in  that 
a  very  vague,  broad  sweeping  category  of 
'information  relating  to  psychiatric, 
psychological,  or  mental  health  exam- 
ination, care,  or  treatment  •  •  •  ••  may  be 
withheld  by  a  medical  care  facility  "as  It 
finds  appropriate."  Thus.  v;hile  secUon 
129  would  esUblish  strict  procedures  al- 
lowing the  legitimate  and  lawful  access 
needs  of  Federal  intelligence  authorities 
to  medical  information  to  be  fulfilled, 
section  120  carves  out  a  broad  exemo- 
tlon.  This  Is  unacceptable  to  the  Intelli- 
gence community.  The  Information  that 
is  exempted  via  section  120  may  be  crit- 
ical in  terms  of  developing  a  full  intelli- 
gence picture  of  an  individual  upon 
which  important  policy  decisions  may  be 
based. 

Such  an  amendment  would  allow  any 
State  to  construct  barriers  to  success  and 
thus  thwart  the  fulfillment  of  legitimate 
intelligence  requirements. 

Section  120  would  set  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent inviting  any  special  Interest  lob- 
bsing  group  to  push  for  exemptions  in 
such  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
"their"  information  has  a  special  quality 
about  It  that  requires  special  protections, 
notwithstanding  strict  procedures  to  be 
followed  prior  to  access  being  granted 
and  notwithstanding  the  lawful  counter- 
balancing need  for  access  to  such  In- 
formation. 

Section  120  could  prevent  access  in  in- 
formation about  foreign  leaders  as  well 
as  informal  on  about  an  individual  who 
may  be  acting  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  In  the  United  States  Additionally, 
the  section  120  amendment  could  thwart 
the  Secret  Service  in  fulfillment  of  lt.5 
Presidential  protective  m'sslon  since  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amendment 
applies  across  the  board.  In  a  time  when 
our  leaders  need  the  best  Intelligence 
possible  on  which  to  base  their  policy 
decisions,  it  would  be  absurd  to  shackle 
our  intelligence  agencies  with  such  a  pro- 
vision. Th's  Congress  must  not  leave  such 
a  legacy  to  the  intelligence  community. 
We  must  not,  in  our  haste  to  paiss  legls- 
lal  on  in  the  last  week  of  Congress  on 
suspension  calendar,  hinder  the  lawful 
intelligence  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment It  is  not  appropriate  that  this  mat- 
ter be  brought  up  on  suspension. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Prewzel  ) . 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  procedures  being  used.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
bill  is  a  bad  one  It  may  even  be  a  good 
one  My  quarrel  with  it  is  not  substantive. 
I  object  to  the  procedure  under  which  it 
IS  being  considered. 
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H.R.  5W5  Is  a  complicated,  comprf- 
henslve  bill.  It  has  traveled  through  three 
standing  committees  where  large 
amounts  of  testimony  were  accumulated 
This  House  has  no  business  passing  a  bill 
this  Important  under  a  procedure  which 
strictly  limits  debate  and  prohibits 
amendment. 

The  suspension  procedure  has  been 
outrageously  overused  during  this  96th 
Congress.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  proce- 
dure to  handle  simple.  noncontroverslaJ 
bills 

Today  we  are  considering  a  complex, 
highly  controversial  bill  It  Is  a  bill  that 
Is  unknown  to  most  Members  because  it 
has  never  passed  any  committee  In  Its 
present  form 

The  House  should  reject  the  procedure 
by  voting  down  this  bill. 

Mr  PREYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  BOLAND) 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr 
Pbeyir)  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  based  and  predicated  on  the  opposition 
that  has  been  voiced  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  Hydei  and  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson >. 

This  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  does  rep- 
resent a  truly  laudable  effort  in  estab- 
lishing standards  for  the  privacy  of  cer- 
tain medical  records. 

I  think  It  Is  a  culmination  of  a  lot  of 
hard  work. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  that  from  the 
beginning,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  worked  with 
the  staff  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  craft  the  for- 
eign Intelligence  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Their  efforts  have  resulted  In  workable 
provisions  which  are  supported  by  the 
Intelligence  community. 

However,  new  provisions  have  ap- 
peared In  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
today.  Section  120  now  distinguishes  cer- 
tain types  of  medical  records,  such  as 
psychiatric  records,  and  Invites  refusals 
to  provide  such  records  even  though  all 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  and  they 
are  tough  requirements,  have  been  com- 
piled with 

This  bill  does  not  require  that  a  health 
care  provider  must  give  Information  to 
a  Government  agency  in  any  case  So. 
the  new  provisions  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  they  have  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging refusals  to  provide  mental  health 
Information  when  there  Is  a  clear  na- 
tional Interest  in  requesting  it 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill  has 
much  to  recommend  It. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  new  pro- 
visions wh'ch  have  been  added  to  section 
120  are  unwise  and  unnecessary 

I  only  wish  the  bill  could  be  amended 
to  strike  this  provision 

Since  that  Is  not  possible.  I  believe 
we  must  Insist  that  it  come  before  the 
House  In  a  way  that  does  permit  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  BoLAND)  has  expired. 


Mr  PREYER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr    Boland'. 

Mr  MAZZOU  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague  on  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr 
Mazzoli) 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  nntelligence 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  strong 
.statement  agsunst  the  passage  of  thU 
measure  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr  BOLAND  I  made  two  verv 
Important  statements  Under  the  word- 
ing of  the  bill,  no  Oovemment  a«ency 
must  divulge  this  type  of  medical  In- 
formation 

Second  I  think  the  chairman  Is  saying 
there  are  very  strict  standards  under  the 
current  reading  of  the  bill  against 
casual  release  of  the  Information. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
powerful  statement  on  t)«half  of  defeat- 
ing this  bill  under  suspension. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr  PREYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr  Weissi  . 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R  5935.  the  Federal  Prl- 
vao   of  Medical  Information  Act 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  recognized 
the  principle  that  individuals  should 
have  control  over  records  about  them- 
selves. Including  access  to  those  records, 
the  ability  to  correct  Inaccurate  Infor- 
mation contained  therein,  and  adequate 
safeguards  against  unauthorized  and 
undue  disclosure  of  records  to  the 
myriad  parties  potentially  Interested  In 
them  Although  actual  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy may  not  be  the  explicit  purpose 
when  outside  parties  use  Individuals 
records,  it  Is  frequently  the  unintended 
result. 

Medical  records  represent  one  cate- 
gory of  personal  documents  that  are  In- 
creasingly utilized  by  numerous  agencies 
and  organizations  not  directly  Involved 
In  providing  medical  services.  As  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee  re- 
port notes,  medical  Information  Is  used 
by  private  and  government  health  Insur- 
ance plans,  public  health  agencies;  med- 
ical and  social  researchers;  rehabilita- 
tion and  social  welfare  programs; 
employers;  life  and  casualty  Insurers; 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies, 
.schools:  courts;  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies; credit  Investigation  companies; 
accrediting,  licensing,  and  certifying 
agencies;  the  press;  and  others  Clearly, 
the  average  citizen  needs  to  Insure  that 
his  or  her  medical  records  contain  ac- 
curate Information  and  that  such  Infor- 
mation Is  released  only  to  those  whose 
use  Is  authorized.  Absent  such  a  right, 
the  potential  for  abuse  and  excessive  In- 
tnislon  Into  an  individual's  privacy  Is 
indeed  great. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  the 
product    of    three    committees'    efforts 


While  I  believe  that  It  falls  short  of  com- 
pletely achieving  its  stated  purpose,  it  Is 
nevertheless  a  significant  Improvement 
over  current  law  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bin.  patients  In  most  medical  care 
facilities  will  now  be  able  to  control  ac- 
cess to  their  medical  records.  Inspect  the 
records  themselves,  and  amend  Incorrect 
or  misleading  Information.  They  will  also 
have  the  right  to  be  Informed  atwut  how 
Information  will  be  used.  Medical  care 
facilities  win  have  the  responsibility  for 
controlling  disclosure  of  patients'  rec- 
ords. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  voted  against 
the  legislation  reported  out  of  that  com- 
mittee because  the  full  committee 
amended  the  version  originally  approved 
by  the  Government  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rights  Subcommittee.  In  the 
subcommittee  version,  clear  procedural 
steps  were  established  for  both  author- 
ized and  unauthorized  disclosure  of  med- 
ical records.  In  particular  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  medical  information  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  seeking  access 
for  purposes  of  gathering  foreign  Intel- 
ligence and  counterintelligence  data. 

Section  129,  which  carefully  defined 
the  standards  for  such  disclosure,  was 
then  altered  In  full  committee  in  a  man- 
ner which  upset  the  vital  balance  be- 
tween protecting  individual  privacy  and 
maintaining  necessary  societal  access. 
Had  that  provision  remained  unchanged 
In  the  final  version  of  the  legislation.  I 
would  t>e  compelled  to  again  vote  against 
It.  However,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  narrowed  this 
provision  so  that  it  is,  while  far  from 
Ideal,  at  least  acceptable.  Therefore,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  important  to  pass  this 
bill  during  this  Congress.  I  Intend  to  vole 
for  H.R   5935,  as  reported. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyir'  , 
who  is  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind 
this  legislation.  I  am  sure  his  absence 
will  be  felt  by  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  but  his  wisdom  and  leadership  will 
be  especially  missed  by  members  of  the 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Sulwommitlee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  progressive  step  towar(j 
greater  protection  of  the  privacy  of  all 
our  citizens. 

n  1320 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Dannemeyir  ) . 

Mr  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  bit  dLstresslng  to  this  Member  that  this 
body  should  be  considering  a  bill  as  im- 
portant and  as  complicated  as  this  one 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  especially 
since  only  one  of  the  three  committees  of 
JurisdicUon  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
pass  on  the  language  before  us  today 
Proponents  will  argue  that  this  bill  is  ba- 
sically permissive  in  nature,  that  It  sim- 
ply codifies  existing  practices  But  other.s 
are  concerned  that,  instead  of  focusing 
on  protecting  patients  against  unwar- 
ranted invasions  into  their  privacy,  the 
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practical  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be 
to  guarantee  access  to  patient  medical 
records  by  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  of- 
ficials. In  any  event,  everyone  will  agree 
that  this  legislation  will  directly  Impact 
on  thousands  of  medical  care  facilities 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  have  re- 
ceived medical  care  in  a  place  other  than 
their  doctor's  ofUce.  For  that  reason 
alone,  if  for  no  other,  this  measure  de- 
serves more  thorough  consideration  than 
can  possibly  be  given  in  under  the  sus- 
pension procedure. 

Just  for  the  record,  I  might  note  that 
the  November  14  draft  of  the  legislation 
which  incorporates  the  amendments  to 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  63  pages  long. 
With  respect  to  the  content  of  those 
pages,  it  can  be  argued  that  guarantee- 
ing patient  access  to  his  or  her  own  rec- 
ords should  be  left  to  the  States  rather 
than  become  a  subject  for  Federal  legis- 
lation. Also,  the  codification  of  current 
practice  may  clarify  matters  for  Federal 
officials  wanting  access  to  medical  rec- 
ords but  the  extent  to  which  it  protects 
the  fourth  amendment  rights  of  patients 
is  far  less  certain  Unquestionably,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposal 
prohibiting  access  to  medical  records  of 
those  who  have  paid  for  their  own  medi- 
cal care  Is  a  big  improvement  on  what 
was  recommended  by  the  Goverrunent 
Operations  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  However,  there  is  still 
a  problem  with  regards  to  access  by  the 
Secret  Service  and  by  the  intelligence 
gathering  agencies.  This  bill  permite 
medical  facilities  to  give  medical  records 
to  those  folks:  First,  if  the  head  of  the 
requesting  agency  certifies  as  to  the  need 
for  the  information;  and  second,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
disclosed.  Requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  guidelines  may  help  a 
l.ltle,  but  that  is  nu  substitute  for  requir- 
ing an  agency  to  obtain  an  ex  parte  order 
from  a  Federal  court  before  such  infor- 
mation is  released. 

Last  June  18,  when  this  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  offered 
an  amendment  that  would  have  required 
the  Secret  Service  and  our  intelligence 
gathering  agencies  to  get  Just  such  an  ex 
parte  order  but  that  amendment  lost  by 
a  tie  vote.  Since  then  not  enough  has 
been  changed  to  eater  my  belief  that 
such  an  amendment  is  needed  and  I 
would  offer  It  today  If  the  opportunity 
were  present.  And  I  know  there  are 
others,  such  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 
who  would  like  to  offer  amendments  as 
well  but,  under  this  suspension  proce- 
dure, they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
This  Is  most  unfortunate,  because  many 
of  these  amendments  are  Important.  Ju.st 
as  the  bill  itself  is  important,  and  the 
Issues  they  raise  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered After  all,  medical  records  contain 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  information 
that  exists  on  individuals.  Unintended 
release  of  such  Information  can  hurt 
people's  chances  for  employment  and 
promotion;  it  can  cause  the  acute  em- 
barrassment, and  it  can  harm  their 
standing  in  their  own  communities. 


With  all  that  at  stake,  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  pass  a  piece  of  lU-consld- 
ered  legislation  Just  to  say  that  we  have 
passed  something.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  this  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  so  that  we  can  treat 
this  sensitive  subject  with  the  delibera- 
tion and  attention  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  short  weeks  the 
new  Congress  is  going  to  be  convening 
in  this  Chamber.  As  one  of  the  first 
things  that  Congress  will  do  as  In  each 
Congress,  we  will  consider  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  procedures  of  that  Con- 
gress. I  would  suggest  at  this  time  one 
of  the  rules  we  look  at  very  carefully  is 
the  procedure  for  suspension  of  the  rules 
for  the  passage  of  bills,  the  procedure 
we  are  engaged  in  right  now. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention, 
through  the  consideration  of  several  bills 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar  recently,  the 
rather  strange  situation  that  faces  us 
today  with  this  bill.  We  have  before  us 
a  bill  that  has  not  been  approved  by  any 
committee.  No  committee  of  the  Congress 
has  approved  the  version  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  an- 
other bill  to  which  I  was  managing  the 
opposition,  and  the  bill  p€«sed.  Only 
after  it  passed  did  I  find  that  the  chair- 
man in  submitting  the  bill  had  amended 
the  bill  to  make  its  application  retro- 
active. 

That  was  not  the  bill  that  has  been 
approved  by  our  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  but  in  submitting  the  bill  the 
chairman,  acting  alone,  without  authori- 
zation from  the  committee,  from  the 
subcommittee  or  frwn  anyone  else,  added 
an  amendment  to  make  the  bill  retroac- 
tive. I  do  not  fault  the  one  who  was  man- 
aging the  bill  at  the  time  because  he  was 
called  in  at  the  last  moment,  but  no  one 
brought  before  this  body  the  fact  that 
the  bill  had  been  amended.  Thus,  we 
were  not  aware  when  we  voted  for  that 
bill  the  contents  of  the  bill,  particularly, 
its  retroactive  effect. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  that  has  not  been  approved  by  any 
committee.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  under  the 
procedures  now  allowed  under  the  rules, 
only  the  chairman  who  calls  the  bill  up 
has  the  final  authority  as  to  what  the 
contents  of  that  bill  shall  be. 

I  know  that  our  good  chairman  has 
acted  in  good  faith  and  has  acted  prop- 
erly under  the  rules  but,  as  I  say,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  that  has  never  been 
printed,  has  never  been  approved  by  a 
committee.  Actually,  the  total  contents 
of  that  bill  are  not  known  to  me.  I  have 
not  seen  the  bill.  I  think  a  typewritten 
copy  was  shown  to  our  staff  late  last 
week  and  probably  not  even  in  time, 
unless  we  were  working  over  the  week- 
end, for  the  staff  to  read  and  totally 
comprehend  what  it  is  that  is  brought 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure should  not  be  allowed.  If  we  are 
going  to  call  ourselves,  as  we  so  often  do. 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  we  ought  to  have  the  information 
and    the   knowledge   to   deliberate    and 


should  not  be  acting  at  the  request  and 
the  final  determination  of  the  one  man 
who  happens  to  be  the  chairman  and  the 
one  who  cjOls  up  and  manages  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  the  version  of  the  bill 
that  appears  before  us  today  dUTers 
drastically  in  the  foreign  intelligence 
field  frtmi  that  approved  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  It 
has  been  changed.  We  have  a  different 
version  before  us  today  that  has  turned 
around  some  Members  who  thought  the 
basic  bill  may  have  been  all  right,  but 
a  provision  has  been  changed  and.  for- 
tunately, they  are  aware  of  that  and  they 
can  express  their  opposition. 

I  would  hope  next  year  when  we  con- 
sider the  rules,  we  would  change  the 
rules  so  that  only  a  bill  that  has  been 
approved  by  a  committee  can  be  brought 
before  the  House  under  suspension  rath- 
er than  give  this  authority  to  one  indi- 
vidual Member  to  draft  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  and  call  it  up  under  a  proce- 
dure where  we  cannot  even  amend  It  and 
very  likely  not  even  read  it  before  It  Is 
brought  up. 

Mr.  PRE'YER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remaining  time. 

I  want  to  reply  to  the  question  about 
the  Intelligence  provision  in  the  b'll.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  Is  a 
drastic  change  from  the  original  bill  and 
that  it  somehow  endangers  national 
security. 

I  notice  the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  did  point  out  we  have 
worked  with  his  committee  and  that  they 
were  in  agreement  with  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  deal'ng  with  intelligence 
access  and  that  they  agreed  that  those 
provisions  were  workable. 

What  they  disagreed  with  was  an 
amendment  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  permits  doctors 
to  withhold  psychiatric  information  ex- 
cept where  disclosure  is  required  by  law. 
This  refiects  current  law.  Doctors  now 
have  the  ability  to  refuse  to  disclose 
medical  information.  The  bill  does  not 
change  this  in  any  way  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  provision  that  permits 
doctors  to  protect  the  privacy  of  their 
patients  could  endanger  national  secu- 
rity. This  provislCHi  does  not  restrict  ac- 
tivities of  our  intelligence  agencies  in  any 
way. 

Others  have  argued  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  at  the  State  level 
rather  than  the  Federal  level.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  done  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  the  most  important 
one  Is  simply  this:  State  law  cannot  con- 
trol Federal  agency  activity.  Only  Fed- 
eral legislation  can  limit  the  collection 
and  use  of  medical  information  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  all 
of  the  cost  for  hospitalization  today  are 
paid  for  with  Federal  funds.  Thirty- 
three  percent  of  nursing  care  expenses 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
State  legislation  simply  cannot  affect  the 
collection  or  use  of  information  related 
to  these  payments. 

D  1330 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  suspen- 
sion calendar.  I  wish  that  we  had  time 
to  have  had  this  bill  formally  approved 
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by  all  of  the  committees  and  brought 
up  under  regular  procedures.  However, 
the  bill  waa  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  It  waa  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  made  a 
few  improvements  It  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
which  suggested  a  few  additional 
changes  A  substantial  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  familiar  with 
the  bUl. 

Trying  to  obtain  approval  from  so 
many  different  committees  has  t)een  a 
slow  process.  That  has  prevented  us 
from  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  floor 
any  earlier  But  there  have  been  no  ma- 
jor changes  from  the  original  bill  There 
have  been  some  Improvements,  but  no 
change  In  the  basic  structure  or  purpoee 
of  this  bill. 

Finally,  some  have  said  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  abuse  of  medical  records 
to  Justify  the  bill  At  the  hearings,  we 
uncovered  significant  evidence  that  traf- 
flclclng  In  medical  records  Is  a  nation- 
wide problem,  and  the  only  efTectlve  way 
to  stop  this  activity  Is  with  a  Federal 
law  State  laws  are  not  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

However,  this  legislation  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  finding  of  abuse  The  need 
to  control  Federal  agency  collection  and 
use  of  medical  information  more  than 
Justifies  the  bill  In  addition.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  H  R  5935  Is  so  tightly 
drafted  that  It  will  result  In  a  small  .sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill 

•  Mr  KELDEE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Privacy  of  Medical  Information  Act  will 
provide  adequate  and  reasonable  safe- 
guards to  help  assure  the  proper  dissemi- 
nation of  medical  Information  Presently. 
medical  Information  can  be  transferred 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
patients  This  legislation  will  reqiiire  that 
consent  be  obtained  from  individuals 
prior  to  the  dissemination  of  their  per- 
sonal medical  Information,  except  in 
those  cases  for  which  Information  is  re- 
leased pursuant  to  a  court  order  or  is 
utilized  In  a  general  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financial  or  professional  account- 
ability or  scientific  study 

Patients  In  most  States  do  not  have 
the  right  to  even  Inspect  their  own  medi- 
cal files.  This  legislation  provides  proce- 
dures under  which  Individuals  can 
acquire  their  medical  records  and  submit 
corrections  to  those  statements  which 
they  believe  to  be  In  error  Individuals 
will  gain  a  measure  of  control  over  their 
medical  histories  The  fundamental  be- 
lief upon  which  this  legislation  rests  Is 
that  the  average  American  citizen  has 
the  ability  to  understand  and  be  a  part- 
ner In  the  management  of  his  medical 
information  Patients  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  vacuum  of  not  being  able  to  know 
what  Is  In  their  personal  medical  file  and 
not  knowing  with  whom  that  Information 
IS  tjeing  shared 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  decade 
an  unprecedented  growth  in  the  com- 
puterization of  medical  histories,  a  prac- 
tice I  am  sure  will  continue  at  an  ac- 


celerated rate  Virtually  every  sector  of 
American  society  can  claim  the  need  for 
personal  medical  information  in  the  pru- 
dent practice  of  their  discipline  With 
computerization,  the  cost  of  information 
exchange,  retention,  and  utilization  has 
t)een  dramatically  reduced 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
assess  and  help  to  decide  who.  has  and 
who  has  not.  a  legitimate  need  for  an  In- 
dividual's personal  medical  Information 
I  support  this  legislation  as  presented 
without  reservation  • 
•  Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  m  protesting  the  passage  of 
this  bill  via  the  Suspension  Calendar.  As 
often  happens,  the  end  of  a  Congress 
.spells  danger  Bills  slip  In  on  us  via  the 
Suspension  Calendar  which  would  never 
.stand  a  chance  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances   This  may  be  sum  a  case 

H  R  5935  addresses,  among  other 
things,  the  extent  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  CIA  can  Investi- 
gate medical  records  and  determine 
from  them  certain  foreign  intelligence 
information  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Perhaps  It 
should  also  have  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Select 
Comm  ttee  on  Intelligence  In  any  event, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to 
emerge  from  this  body  without  an  ex- 
ten.sive  debate  about  its  provisions  and 
their  ultimate  effect 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  .Attorney  General  vigor- 
ously object  to  certain  portions  of  this 
bill  and  have  propased  certain  clarify- 
ing amendments  which,  of  course,  can- 
not be  considered  at  this  time  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  defeat  thLs 
legislation  today  and  reconsider  it  in  the 
next  Congress  when  its  import  can  be 
more  carefully  examined,  and  when  an 
opportunity  for  thoughtful  review  by  the 
Judiciary  and  Intelligence  Committee 
will  be  afforded  • 

e  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  13-year- 
old  orphan  was  once  placed  in  a  mental 
institution  for  6  months  because  no  other 
home  could  be  found  for  him  In  1976. 
the  orphan,  by  then  a  grown  man,  was 
denied  a  New  York  taxi  license  because 
h  s  medical  records  revealed  that  he  had 
been  In  a  mental  Institution. 

I  learned  of  this  and  countless  similar 
incidents  dunng  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
fon  and  Individual  Rights,  on  which  I 
serve  I  l)ecame  convinced  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

The  Federal  Privacy  of  Medical  In- 
formation Act  would  restrict  unauthor- 
ized access  to  medical  records  while  al- 
lowing patients  to  Inspect  their  own  rec- 
ords, and  niake  corrections  if  necessary 
Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  Its  passage  • 
•  Mr  PHILIP  M  CRANE  Mr  Speaker. 
Americans  consulted  their  physicians  an 
estimated  1  billion.  22  million  times  In 
1979.  an  average  of  4  6  visits  for  each 
person  In  the  country  Approximately 
694  million  of  these  visits  occurred  in 


the  doctor's  private  offices:  another  136 
million  took  place  in  cUnlca  and  emer- 
gency rooms  of  hospitals.  Inpatient  ad> 
missions  accounted  for  most  of  the  re- 
mainder Each  of  these  contacts  with  a 
physician  generated  a  new  medical  rec- 
ord, or  added  information  to  an  existing 
record  To  get  a  more  complete  idea  of 
the  amount  of  confidential  medical  In- 
formation on  record,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  US  population  over  65  resides  In  a 
nursing  home  Considering  further  that 
the  recommended  minimum  retention 
period  for  a  medical  record  Is  10  to  25 
years,  you  can  Imagine  the  amount  of 
sensitive  medical  information  being  com- 
piled, xeroxed,  exchanged,  filed  and 
stored  across  the  Nation  If  this  Infor- 
mation were  to  fall  into  callous  and  un- 
accountable hands,  the  damage  In  terms 
of  human  distress  would  be  almost  In- 
comprehensible 

Perhaps  I  could  Illustrate  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  of  this  confidential  Infor- 
mation by  quoting  from  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times.  May  12,  1977, 
edition  The  headline  reads  "Abortion 
Study  Invades  Privacy."  The  article  con- 
tmues: 

Albawt.  M«y  II  — The  New  York  SUte 
Health  E)«panment  has  be«n  conducting  a 
federally  Hnanced  study  of  the  effects  of 
abortion  Involving  44  000  women,  without 
their  knowled^re  in  what  two  state  legisla- 
tors charged  today  was  a  "maaalve  Invasion 
of  privacy  " 

To  Illustrate  the  possible  breach  of  con- 
fidentiality, the  legislators  held  up  a  Health 
Department  progreaa  report  that,  to  demon- 
strate the  elTectlveness  of  a  certain  computer 
program.  Included  a  "sample  output"  with 
the  names  of  38  women  subjects  who  had 
abortloru  and  were  sut)se<juently  married 

The   report   had   been   filed   with   the   Na- 

•inna!  'n.'iri'ules  of  Health  which  liflnanc.ng 
'he  three-year  $308  000  study  ITnder  Federal 
law  It  would  be  available  to  anyone  who  re- 
quested It 

A  followup  article  In  the  Times  car- 
ried the  headline  "Abortion  Study  With 
Names  "  The  first  paragraph  of  that  ar- 
ticle also  capsulated  the  danger  of 
breaches  in  medical  privacy: 

without  their  knowledge.  48.000  New  York 
State  women  have  become  subjects  of  an 
atxirtlon  study  financed  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  conduct^d  bv  thp  New 
York  State  Health  Department  The  research 
Is  legal  t>ecaus«  the  data  comes  from  public 
records,  but  questions  arise  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  Is  ethical 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  need  to  catalog 
at  length  the  humiliation,  lost  opportu- 
nities, and  harmful  consequences  for 
these  women  or  countless  other  patients 
if  their  records  were  disclosed  In  the 
wrong  places  These  records  detail  the 
kinds  of  intimacies  many  people  may  not 
even  share  with  their  spouses  Yet.  as  we 
have  seen,  that  same  Information  can 
readily  pass  Into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

TTie  unthinkable  damage  to  the  lives 
of  patients  Is  not  the  only  consequence 
of  inadeouate  confidentiality  safeguards 
In  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Health  Subcommittee,  on  which  I  sen-e 
as  ranking  member,  we  learned  that  the 
tragedy  of  medical  disclosxires  is  deeper 
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than  many  realize.  Several  doctors  testi- 
fied that  they  are  reluctant  to  make 
records  if  their  sacred  Hippocratlc  Oath 
may  be  violated  by  the  act  of  recording. 
Patients  testified  that  they  are  hesitant 
to  freely  speak  with  their  doctor  when 
their  ailments  may  later  be  open  to  the 
scrul.ny  of  Federal  agents.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  records  is  jeopardized  by  a  lack 
of  complete  privacy. 

This  Is  not  a  minor  problem.  The  1977 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  study  on 
medical  records  privacy  concluded 
thatr— 

Overall  the  main  finding  .  .  is  that  Identi- 
fied patient  information  from  medical 
records  now  flows  regularly  out  of  the  pri- 
mary care  setting  In  ways  that  allow  patients 
few  controls  over  these  dlscloeures 

In  1974  Congress  underscored  Its  con- 
cern for  the  confidentiality  of  personal 
records  by  passing  the  Privacy  Act.  A 
loophole  In  that  act.  however,  has  al- 
lowed some  government  agencies  to  re- 
tain their  authority  to  Inspect  medical 
records  In  fact,  a  private  patient  whose 
treatment  Is  not  covered  by  a  Federal  as- 
sistance program  may  even  have  his 
record  InspecieJ  to  formulate  standards 
or  norms  for  patients  receiving  Federal 
assistance.  Section  S'bXD  is  the 
Privacy  Act's  most  sUjused  loophole: 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  li  to  provide  cer- 
tain safeguard  against  an  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  by  requiring  Federal  agencies, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  per- 
mit an  individual  to  determine  what  records 
pertaining  to  him  are  collected. 

The  language  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
dded by  law"  has  provided  many  agen- 
cies with  the  opportunity  they  needed  to 
continue  to  scrutinize  private  records. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  po- 
tential for  medical  records  abuse  this 
loophole  mawle  possible  by  examining  a 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  sec- 
tion 1156(a) : 

Each  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization shall  apply  pn>fft<«tonall7  de- 
veloped norms  of  care,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment based  upon  typical  patterns  of  practice 
In  Its  regions. 

These  governing  norms  for  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations 
<PSRO's)  are  not  to  simply  spring  Into 
existence;  the  Social  Security  Act  em- 
powers each.  PSRO  to  "collect  such  data 
relevant  to  Its  function  and  such  In- 
formation and  keep  and  maintain  such 
records  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require."  'Section  1155(f)(1)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.)  To  make  clear 
the  breadth  of  this  Federal  agency's 
power  to  invade  the  privacy  of  medical 
records.  I  will  quote  one  further  provi- 
vlsion  from  the  Social  Security  Act: 

Section  1155(b)(3)  :  PSRO's  may  "examine 
the  pertinent  records  of  any  practitioner  or 
provider  of  health  care  services." 

The  Social  Security  Act.  therefore,  Is  a 
classic  example  of  how  a  law  may  grant 
federal  agencies  unwarranted  authority 
to  enter  physicians'  offices  and  inspect 
the  private  records  of  all  patients.  More- 
over, the  Privacy  Act  does  not  reduce  the 
threat  in  the  sltcrhtest. 

Perhaps  you  can  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whv  I  felt  it  essential  to  amend 
H.R.  5935  when  It  was  considered  by  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee.  My  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5935  are  a  step  toward 
closing  the  dangerous  loophole  in  the 
Privacy  Act.  I  regret,  however,  that  this 
bill  Is  considered  today  under  a  suspen- 
s.on  of  the  House  rules.  This  will  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  offer  many  other 
amendments  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  medical  records  completely. 

My  amendment,  which  will  be  a  por- 
tion of  H.R.  5935,  relates  directly  to  the 
problem  I  mentioned  earlier — PSRO's 
and  other  Government  auditors  using 
their  unlimited  authority  to  pry  into  all 
medical  records.  My  amendment  pro- 
hibits PSRO's  and  other  Government 
auditors  under  section  126  of  the  bill 
from  examining  the  records  of  any  pa- 
tient whose  medical  care  Is  not  provided 
under  a  Federal  assistance  program.  In 
other  words.  PSRO's  and  other  auditors 
will  need  to  receive  permission  from  any 
private  patient  before  Inspecting  his 
records  to  develop  norms  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

This  will  place  some  limitations  on  the 
present  power  of  PSRO's  to  examine  "the 
records  of  any  practitioner."  At  least 
those  who  are  not  receiving  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance  will  be  protected 
against  the  Intrusion  of  Federal  clerks. 
Unfortunately  this  will  not  solve  all 
major  problems.  At  the  outset  of  my  ad- 
dress, I  mentioned  the  New  York  State 
abortion  research  incident.  Considering 
this  bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
will  prohibit  me  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  this  from  happenlnp 
again.  The  health  research  section  of 
H.R.  5935,  section  124.  will  continue  to 
allow  such  research  to  be  done  as  long 
as  the  research  effort  Is  approved  by  an 
"Institutional  review  bocwd."  Ironically 
the  organization  sponsoring  the  research 
could  sdso  be  the  "Institutional  review 
board  "  charged  with  protecting  privacy. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  amend  the  bill  to 
correct  this  inadequacy.  This  is  only  one 
problem  still  lurking  in  H  R.  5935.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  a  public  health  Investi- 
gation, a  health  and  safety  Inquiry,  or  a 
law  enforcement  search,  a  Federal  agent 
can  still  gain  access  to  almost  any  medi- 
cal record.  The  loophole  in  the  Privacy 
Act  has  not  been  closed. 

We  can  praise  this  hill  for  giving  a 
patient  access  to  his  own  records  and  for 
attempting  to  tighten  some  of  the  areas 
of  potential  records  abuse,  but  In  other 
respects  the  bill  Is  more  a  "Federal  Dis- 
closure and  Access  to  Medical  Records 
Act"  than  It  Is  a  "Federal  Privacy  of 
Medical  Information  Act."  The  bill  states 
that  "a  patient's  right  to  privacy  must  be 
balanced  against  the  legitimate  needs  of 
public  and  private  organizations  for  Indi- 
vidually Identifiable  medical  Informa- 
tion." This  sentence  crystallizes  my  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  We  have  no  authority 
to  balance  a  constitutional  right  against 
a  mere  need,  even  If  that  need  is  digni- 
fied with  the  adjecUve  "legitimate." 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  concurring 
In  the  case  of  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  U.S.  179. 
stated  clearly: 

The  right  to  privacy  has  no  more  con- 
spicuous place  than  In  the  physlclan-patlent 
relationship  .  .  .  The  right  to  seek  advloe  on 
one's  health  and  the  right  to  place  reliance 
on  the  physician  of  one's  choice  are  basic 
to  the  14th  Amendment. 


Moreover,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  draft- 
ed to  protect  Individuals  against  these 
very  invasions  of  privacy.  The  first 
amendment  recognizes  a  right  to  freely 
speak  to  one's  doctor.  Tlie  fourth  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  right  to  be  secure 
against  searches  and  seizures  of  personal 
records.  The  fifth  amendment  recognizes 
that  we  need  not  testify  against  ourselves 
openly  or  via  medical  records.  A  consti- 
tutional right  should  not  be  blithely 
"balanced"  against  mere  "needs"  of  the 
Government  or  private  agencies. 

While  I  have  tried  to  stress  the  Inviola- 
bility of  these  rights  with  my  amend- 
ments in  committee,  many  of  them  will 
not  be  In  order  today.  We  may  wish  to  re- 
examine this  legislation  again  when  we 
have  the  time  to  consider  the  full  rami- 
fications of  medical  records  privacy.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5935,  the 
Federal  Privacy  of  Medical  Information 
Act.  a  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of  med- 
ical information  about  patients  of  med- 
ical care  facilities. 

The  bill  has  three  major  elements. 
It  defines  the  rights  of  patients  to  in- 
spect and  seek  correction  of  medical 
information  about  them  that  Is  main- 
tained by  medical  care  facilities.  It  de- 
fines the  circumstances  under  which  a 
medial  care  facility  may  disclose 
patient  identifiable  medical  Information 
to  third  parties,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  patent.  Finally,  the  bill 
defines  criminal  penalties  for  obtaining 
patient  medical  records  from  medical 
care  facilities  under  false  or  fraudulent 
pretenses  or  by  theft. 

Taken  together,  these  elements  rep- 
resent a  major  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  legitimate,  enforceable  expec- 
tation of  confidentiality  of  patient 
medical  information. 

Last  June,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  H.R.  5935  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  subcommittee  went 
over  the  bill  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  The 
full  committee  followed  suit  later  that 
S3me  month.  The  bill  now  before  you 
benefited  greatly  from  that  thorough 
review,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  and  the  senior 
majority  member.  Mr  Davto  Satter- 
FiFLD.  who  interest  in  this  area  Is  a  long- 
standing one. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  some  of  the 
ma'or  improvements  our  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  made  In  this  bill. 

We  limited  to  2  vears  the  period  for 
which  a  patient  coul<^  give  written  au- 
thorization for  the  disclosure  of  his  or 
her  medical  records  to  third  parties 
(An  exceotatlon  to  this  limitation  was 
made  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans' service  organizations.)  This 
change  will  eliminate  penjetual  con- 
sents, under  which  pgtlents  unwittingly 
give  up  all  control  over  the  use  of  their 
medical  records. 

We  modified  the  reouirement  that 
medical  care  facil't'es  allow  Inspection 
of  medical  information  about  a  patient 
by  that  patient  In  order  to  permit  fa- 
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cUiUea  to  m»ke  avaUable  a  copy  of  the 
Information,  rather  than  the  original. 
ThU  gives  facilities  concerned  with  the 
integrity  of  their  medical  records  the 
nexiblllty  of  providing  the  patient  with 
the  original  or  with  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment, at  their  option. 

We  added  a  requirement  that,  in  the 
case  of  disclosures  of  medical  informa- 
tion for  purposes  of  hiflth  research, 
the  person  conducting  the  research  proj- 
ect must  notify  the  chief  med'cal  ofDcer 
of  the  SUte  at  least  7  d-iys  before  the 
medical  care  facility  holding  the  records 
sought  actually  makes  the  records 
available.  This  l-week  notice  wlU  g  ve 
the  State  official  an  opportunity  to  take 
whatever  additional  steps  might  be  au- 
thorized under  StaUj  law  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  medical  information 
sought  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
research. 

We  speclfled  that,  if  a  medical  care 
facility  discloses  medical  infoimatlon 
about  a  patient  without  a  patient's 
consent  to  a  health  researcher,  a  public 
health  investigator,  an  auditor,  or  for 
health  and  safety  purposes,  the  facility 
is  required  to  maintain  an  accounting 
of  the  disclosure  and  to  make  the  ac- 
counting available  to  the  patient  on  re- 
quest. The  purpose  of  this  accounting 
requirement,  which  will  apply  whenever 
information  is  recorded  or  removed,  is 
to  give  patients  the  ability  to  determine 
to  whom,  and  for  what  reasons  their 
medical  records  were  disclosed. 

In  fashioning  these  and  numerous 
other  amendments  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  bill,  our  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  cought  to  bal- 
ance the  patient's  interest  in  con- 
fidentiality against  society's  legitimate 
needs  for  limited  access  to  patient  medi- 
cal Information.  I  believe  that  we  have 
succeeded  In  striking  a  reasonable, 
workable  balance  within  a  framework 
that  does  not  unduly  burden  medical 
care  facilities  or  their  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  expressing  my  deep  per- 
sonal admiration  for  the  contributions 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr 
Richardson  Pkycr.  has  made  to  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee,  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  House.  During  the  6 
years  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Judge  Priyir  on  the  sub- 
committee, he  has  consistently  displayed 
the  qualities  to  which  all  Members  of 
this  Chamber,  regardless  of  partisan 
afUlatlon  or  Ideological  viewpoint,  as- 
pire— fairness,  integrity,  sound  Judg- 
ment, the  courage  to  take  on  difficult 
Issues,  and  great  dignity,  whether  in 
victory  or  In  defeat. 

As  the  business  of  governing  becomes 
ever  more  difficult,  the  house  will  need 
men  and  women  of  Judge  Preyir's  cali- 
ber if  it  is  to  fumil  Its  institutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  thic  society  I  greatly 
regret  the  departure  of  this  eminent 
legislator,  a  man  who  so  ably  fulflUed 
the  mission  defined  by  his  alma  mater : 
"In  the  Nation's  service"  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Priyiri  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5935.  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule  XXVII. 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
8.  2363.  GEORGIA  OKEEFFE  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3363)  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  National  Historic  Site,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and.  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Udall. 
Phillip  Burton.  Kastcnmeier.  Florio, 
Sebelius,  and  Lagomarsino 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAPERWORK    REDUCTION    ACT    OF 
1980 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill  iHR  6410  i 
to  reduce  paperwork  and  enhance  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  by  improv- 
ing Federal  information  policymaking, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enictlng  cl»u«e, 
and  insert 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paperwork 
Reduction  Art  of  1980' 

Srr    2     lai    Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
CHAPTER    35     COORDINATION    OF    FED- 
ERAL  INFORMATION   POLICY 
Sec 

■3501    Purpose 
'3502    Deflnltlons 
"3503    OfBce  of  Information  and  Regulatory 

Affairs 
•  3504    Authority  and  functions  of  Director 
"3505    Assignment  of  tasks  and  deadlines. 
"3506    Federal   agency   responsibilities 
"3507    Public    information    collection    activ- 
ities— submission    to    Director      ap- 
proval  and  delegation 
"3508    Determination    of    necessity    for    in- 
formation, hearing 
"3508    Designation      of      central      collection 

agency 
"3510    Cooperation  of  agencies  In  making  in- 
formation  available 
"3511    Establishment  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral   Information    Locator    System 
3512    Public  protection 
"3513    Director   review   of  agency   activities. 

reporting,  agency  response 
"3514    Responsiveness   to   Congress. 
"3515    Administrative  powers. 
"3516    Rules  and  regulations 
"3517    Consultation  with  other  agencies  and 

the  public 
"3518    Effect    on    existing    laws    and    regula- 
tions 
3519   Access  to  Information. 
"3520    Authorization   of   appropriations 


I  3501    Purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is — 

"(1)  to  mlnlmlre  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  for  Individuals,  small  buslneases. 
Slate  and  local  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons: 

"(21  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  collecting,  maintaining  us- 
ing   and  disseminating  Information. 

"(3)  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  Infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Federal  Government; 

'i4i  to  coordinate.  Integrate  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  appropriate,  make 
uniform  Federal  Information  policies  and 
practices. 

"(5)  to  ensure  that  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  technologies 
are  acquired  and  used  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  a  manner  which  improves  service 
delivery  and  program  management,  in- 
creases productivity,  reduces  waste  and 
fraud,  and.  wherever  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, reduces  the  Information  processing 
burden  for  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
[>erson8  who  provide  Information  to  the 
Federal  Government .  and 

"(0)  to  ensure  that  the  collection,  main- 
tenan-e  use  and  dli^semlnatlon  of  Infor- 
mation by  the  Federal  OOTernment  Is 
consistent  with  applicable  laws  relating  to 
confidentiality,  including  section  SS3a  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  known  as  the 
Privacy  Act. 
•|  3503    Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  means  any  execu- 
tive department,  military  department. 
Government  corporation.  Oovernment  con- 
trolled corporation,  or  other  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
(Including  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent), or  any  Independent  regulatory 
agency,  but  does  not  Include  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  governments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  their  various 
subdivisions,  or  Government-owned  con- 
tractor-operated facilities  Including  labora- 
tories engaged  In  national  defense  reaearch 
and  production  activities, 

•■(2)  the  terms  automatic  data  process- 
ing." 'automatic  data  processing  equipment.' 
and  'telecommunications'  do  not  Include 
any  data  processing  or  telecommunications 
system  or  equipment,  the  function,  opera- 
tion or  use  of  which — 

"(A)   Involves  Intelligence  activities; 

"iBi  Involves  cryptologlc  activities  related 
to  national  security; 

"(C)  Involves  the  direct  command  and 
control  of  military  forces; 

"(D)  Involves  equipment  which  Is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  a  weapon  or  weapons  system,  or 

"'E)  is  critical  to  the  direct  fulfillment 
of  military  or  intelligence  missions,  pro- 
vided that  this  exclusion  shall  not  include 
automatic  data  processing  or  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  used  for  routine  adminis- 
trative and  business  applications  such  as 
pa>Toll  finance,  logistics,  and  personnel 
management; 

••(3)  the  term  'burden'  means  the  time, 
effort,  or  financial  resources  expended  by 
persons  to  provide  Information  to  a  Federal 
agency: 

"(4)  the  term  'collection  of  information' 
means  the  obtaining  or  soliciting  of  facts 
or  opinions  by  an  agency  through  the  use 
of  written  report  forms,  application  forms, 
schedules.  questionnaires.  reporting  or 
recordkeeping  requirements,  or  other  similar 
methods  calling  for  either — 

"(A)  answers  to  Identical  questions  posed 
to.  or  identical  reporUng  or  recordkeeping 
requirements  Imposed  on.  ten  or  more  per- 
sons, other  than  agencies.  Instrumentalities. 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  answers  to  questions  posed  to  agen- 
cies,  instrumentalities,  or  employees  of  the 
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United  States  which  are  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes; 

"(5)  the  term  'data  element'  means  a  dis- 
tinct piece  of  information  such  as  a  name, 
term,  number,  abbreviation,  or  symbol; 

"(8)  the  term  'data  element  dictionary' 
means  a  system  containing  standard  and 
uniform  definitions  and  cross  references  for 
commonly  used  data  elements; 

"(7)  the  term  'data  profile'  means  a  synop- 
sis of  the  questions  contained  In  an  Infor- 
mation collection  request  and  the  official 
name  of  the  request,  the  location  of  infor- 
mation obtained  or  to  be  obtained  through 
the  request,  a  description  of  any  compila- 
tions, analyses,  or  reports  derived  or  to  be 
derived  from  such  Information,  any  record 
retention  requirements  associated  with  the 
request,  the  agency  responsible  for  the  re- 
quest, the  statute  authorizing  the  request, 
and  any  other  Information  necessary  to 
Identify,  obtain,  or  use  the  data  contained 
in  such  Information; 

"(8)  the  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
"i9)  the  term  'directory  of  Information 
resources'  means  a  catalog  of  Information 
collection  requests,  containing  a  data  profile 
for  each  request. 

"(10)  the  term  'independent  regulatory 
agency'  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Mine  Enforce- 
ment Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
the  Nstlonal  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  Occcupa- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  any 
other  similar  agency  designated  by  statute 
as  a  Federal  Independent  regulatory  agency 
or  commission 

"(11)  thp  term  'Information  collection  re- 
quest' means  a  written  report  form,  applica- 
tion form,  schedule,  questionnaire  report- 
ing or  recordkeeping  requirements  or  other 
similar  method  calling  for  the  collection  of 
Information, 

■(12  J  the  term  'Information  referral  serv- 
ice' means  the  function  that  asslsu  officials 
and  persons  In  obtaining  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System, 

"(13)  the  term  'Information  systems' 
mean.s  management  Information  systems; 

"(14)  the  term  'j-erson'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  corporation, 
business  trust,  or  legal  representative  an 
organized  group  of  Individuals,  a  State,  ter- 
ritorial, or  local  government  or  branch  there- 
of, or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  local  government  or  a  branch  of  a 
political  subdivision; 

"(15)  the  term  'practical  utility  means 
the  ability  of  an  ai?encv  to  use  Information 


that  any  such  delegation  shall  not  relieve 
the  Director  of  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  serve  as  principal  adviser  to  the 
Director  on  Federal  Information  policy. 
"I  3504.  Authority  and  functions  of  Director 
"(a)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement Federal  Information  policies,  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  guidelines  and  shall 
provide  direction  and  oversee  the  review  and 
approval  of  Information  collection  requests, 
the  reduction  of  the  paperwork  burden,  Fed- 
eral statistical  activities,  records  manage- 
ment activities,  privacy  of  records.  Interagen- 
cy sharing  of  information,  and  acquisition 
and  use  of  automatic  data  proc«sslng  tele- 
communications, and  other  technology  for 
managing  Information  resources.  The  au- 
thority under  this  section  shall  be  exercised 
consistent  with  applicable  law, 

"(b)  The  general  information  policy  func- 
tions of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  developing  and  Implementing  uni- 
form and  consistent  Information  resources 
management  policies  and  overseeing  the  de- 
velopment of  Information  manac-ment  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  guidelines  and  pro- 
moting their  use; 

"(3)  Initiating  and  reviewing  proposals  for 
changes  in  legislation,  regulations,  and 
agency  procedures  to  Improve  Information 
practices,  and  Informing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  made  therein; 
"(3)  coordinating,  througli  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  agency  Information  practices; 
"(4)  promoting,  through  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Tnformatlon  Locator  System,  the  re- 
view of  budget  proposals  and  other  me'hods, 
greater  sharing  of  Information  by  agencies; 
"(6)  evaluating  agency  Information  man- 
agement practices  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy and  efficiency,  and  to  determine  com- 
pliance of  such  practices  with  the  policies, 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated by  the  Director;  and 

"(6)  overseeing  planning  for,  and  conduct 
of  research  with  respect  to.  Federal  collec- 
tion, processing,  storage,  transmission,  and 
uie  of  Information, 

"(C)  The  Information  collection  request 
clearance  and  other  paperwork  control  func- 
tions of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  reviewing  and  approving  Information 
collection  requests  proposed  by  agencies; 

"(2)  determining  whether  the  collection 
of  Information  by  an  agency  is  necesstu-y  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  agency.  Including  whether  the  Informa- 
tion will  have  practical  utility  for  the  agency; 
"(3)  ensuring  that  all  Information  collec- 
tion requests — 

"(A)  are  Inventoried,  display  a  control 
number  and,  when  appropriate,  an  expira- 
tion date; 

"(B)  indicate  the  request  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  clearance  requirements  of  section 
3507;  and 

"(C)  contain  a  statement  to  Inform  the 
person  receiving  the  request  why  the  Infor- 
mation Is  being  collected,  how  it  is  to  be  used 
and    whether    re'ponses   to   the    request    are 


It    collects,    particularly    the    capability    to     voluntary,   required   to   obtain   a   benefit,   or 
process   such    Information    In   a    timely  and     mandatory; 


useful  fashion;  and 

"(18)  the  term  'recordifeeplng  reoulre- 
ment'  means  a  requirement  Imposed  by  an 
«£ency  on  persons  to  malnuin  speclrted  rec- 
ords. 

"J  3503    Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs 


"(4)  designating  as  appronrlate.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3509,  a  colleclloii  agency  to 
obtain  Information  for  two  or  more  agencies; 

"  ( 5 )  setting  goals  for  reduction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  Federal  information  collection 
reouests; 

"(6 1   overseeing  action  on  the  recommen- 


budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  prorlded 
in  this  section,  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  gathering,  inter- 
preting, and  dlssenunatlng  statistics  and  sta- 
tistical Information; 

"(3)  developing  and  implementing  Oorern- 
ment-wlde  policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  concerning  sutlstlcal  collection 
procedures  and  methods,  statistical  data 
classifications,  and  statistical  Information 
presentation  and  dissemination;  sind 

"(4)  evaluating  statistical  program  per- 
formance and  agency  compliance  with  Oot- 
ernment-wlde  policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines. 

"(e)  The  records  management  functions  of 
the  Director  shall  include — 

"( 1 )  providing  adrlce  and  assistance  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  In  order  to 
promote  coordination  In  the  administration 
of  chapters  39,  31,  and  33  of  this  title  with  the 
information  policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines  established  under  this 
chapter; 

"(3)  reviewing  compliance  by  agencies  with 
the  requirements  of  chapters  39.  31.  and  33  of 
this  title  and  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
thereunder;  and 

"(3)  coordinating  records  management 
policies  and  programs  with  related  Informa- 
tion progranu  such  as  Information  collection, 
statistics,  automatic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications, and  similar  actU'ltles 

"(f)  The  privacy  functions  of  the  Director 
shall  Include — 

"  ( 1 )  developing  and  Implementing  policies, 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  on  In- 
formation disclosure  and  confidentiality,  and 
on  safeguarding  the  security  of  information 
collected  or  maintained  by  or  on  behalf  of 
agencies: 

"(2)  providing  agencies  with  advice  and 
guidance  about  information  security,  restric- 
tion, exchange,  and  disclosure:  and 

"(3)  monitoring  compliance  with  section 
552a  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
related  information  management  laws 

"(g)  The  Federal  automatic  data  process- 
ing and  telecommunications  functions  of  the 
Director  shall  Include — 

"I  I )  developing  and  Implementing  policies, 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  for  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  and  overseeing  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  under  section  llKf)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of   1949: 

"(2)  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of.  and 
compliance  with,  directives  Issued  pursuant 
to  sections  110  and  ill  of  such  Act  of  1949 
and  reviewing  proposed  determinations  un- 
der section  UKg)   of  such  Act; 

"(3)  providing  advice  and  guidance  on  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, and  coordinating,  through  the  review 
of  budget  proposals  and  other  methods, 
agency  proposals  for  acquisition  and  use  of 
such  equipment; 

"(4)  promoting  the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  use  and  dis- 
semination of  data  In  the  operation  of  Fed- 
eral programs;  and 

"(5)  Initiating  and  reviewing  proposals  for 
changes  In  legislation,  regulations,  and 
agency  procedures  to  Improve  automatic 
data     processing     and     telecommunications 
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^formation  and  Reg 

ulatory  Affairs 

"(bi  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
umce  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by,  and  who  shall  report  directly  to 
he  Director  The  Director  shall  delegate  to 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to  admlnls- 
<^»r  an  functions  under  this  chapter,  except 


ance  with  section  3511.  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Locator  System, 

"(d)  The  statistical  policy  and  coordina- 
tion functions  of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  developing  long  range  plans  for  the 
improved  performance  of  Federal  statistical 
activities  and  programs: 

"(2)    coordinating,  through  the  review  of 


later  than  publication  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  In  the  Federal  Register, 
each  agency  shall  forward  to  the  Director 
a  copy  of  any  proposed  rule  which  contains 
a  collection  of  Information  requirement  and 
upon  request.  Information  necessary  to  make 
the  determination  required  pursuant  to  this 
section. 
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■•(3)  WUhln  sU'-y  days  »fter  the  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  is  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Director  may  file  public 
commenti  pursuant  to  the  ttandardi  »et 
forth  in  section  3508  on  the  collection  of  In- 
formation requirement  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed rule 

"(31  When  a  final  rule  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  the  agency  shall  explain 
how  any  collection  of  Information  require- 
ment contained  in  the  final  rule  responds  to 
the  comments.  If  any  fMed  by  the  Director 
or  the  public  or  explain  why  !•  rejected 
those  comments 

"(4)  The  Director  has  no  authority  to 
diuipprove  any  collection  of  Information 
requirement  ap>eclfJcally  contained  In  an 
agency  rule.  If  he  haa  received  notice  and 
failed  to  comment  on  the  rule  within  sixty 
days  of   the   notice  of  propoaed   rulemaking 

"(9)  Nothing  in  this  aectlon  prevents  the 
Director.  In  his  discretion — 

"(A)  from  diaapprovtng  any  Information 
collection  request  which  waa  not  specifically 
required  by  an  agency  rule 

"(B)  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  in  an 
agency  rule  if  the  agency  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  parmgraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  or 

"(C)  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
Information  requirement  contained  In  a 
final  agency  rule.  If  the  Director  finds  within 
sixty  days  of  the  publication  of  the  final 
rule  that  the  agency's  response  to  his  com- 
ments filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  aubsectlon   was   unreasonable 

"(D)  from  disapproving  any  collection  of 
Information  requirement  where  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  the  agency  has  substan- 
tially modlfled  In  the  final  rule  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  requirement  contained 
In  the  proposed  rule  where  the  agenry  has 
not  given  the  Director  the  information  re- 
quired In  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the 
modified  collection  of  information  require- 
ment, at  least  sixty  days  before  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  final  rule 

"(6)  The  Director  shall  make  publicly 
available  any  decision  to  disapprove  a  col- 
lection of  Information  requirement  con- 
tained In  an  agency  rule,  together  with  thf 
reasons  for  such  decision 

"(7)  The  authority  of  the  Director  under 
this  subsection  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3507(c) 

"(8)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only 
when  an  agency  publishes  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and  requests  public 
comments 

"(9)  There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of 
any  kind  of  the  Director's  decision  to  ap- 
prove or  not  to  act  upon  a  collection  of 
Information  requirement  contained  In  an 
agency  rule. 

"I  3808    Assignment  of  tasks  and  deadlines 

"In  carrying  out  the  functions  under  this 
chapter  the  Director  shall  — 

"(1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act — 

"(A)  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  then  exist- 
ing burden  of  Federal  collections  of  Infor- 
mation by  18  per  centum  by  October  1,  1983. 
and 

"(B)  for  the  year  following,  set  a  goal  to 
reduce  the  burden  which  existed  upon 
enactment  by  an  additional  10  per  centum. 

"(3)  within  one  year  after  the  efTectlve 
date  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  establish  standards  and  requirements 
for  agency  audits  of  all  major  information 
systems  and  assign  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting Oovernment-wlde  or  multlagency 
audits,  except  the  Director  shall  not  assign 
such  responsibility  for  the  audit  of  major 
information  systems  used  for  the  conduct  of 
criminal  investigations  or  Intelligence  activ- 
ities as  defined  In  section  4  30«  of  Executive 
Order  13038.  Issued  January  34.  1978.  or  suc- 
ceeaor  orders,  or  for  cryptologlc  activities 
that  are  communications  8«:urlty  actlvlUea; 


"(B)  establish  the  Federal  Information 
Locator  System. 

"(C)  Identify  areas  of  duplication  In  In- 
forn\atlon  collection  requests  and  develop  a 
schedule  and  methods  for  eliminating  dupli- 
cation. 

"(D)  develop  a  propoaal  to  augment  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System  to  In- 
clude data  profiles  of  major  Information 
holdlnga  of  agenctea  (used  in  the  conduct  of 
their  operations)  which  are  not  otherwise 
required  by  this  chapter  to  be  Included  In 
the  System,  and 

"(E)  Identify  Initiatives  which  may 
achieve  a  10  per  centum  reduction  in  the 
burden  of  Federal  collections  of  information 
associated  with  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs,  and 

"(3)  within  two  years  after  the  efTectlve 
date  of  this  Act — 

"(A I  establish  a  schedule  and  a  manage- 
ment control  system  to  ensure  that  practices 
and  programs  of  Informailon  handling  dis- 
ciplines. Including  records  management  are 
appropriately  Integrated  with  the  informa- 
tion policies  mandated  by  this  chapter, 

"(B)  Identify  Initiatives  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity In  Federal  operations  using  Infor- 
mation proecaslng  technology. 

"(C)  develop  a  program  to  (h  enforce 
Federal  Information  processing  standards, 
particularly  software  language  standards  at 
all  Federal  Installations,  and  (II)  revitalize 
the  standards  development  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  759(fi(3)  of  title 
40  United  States  Code  separating  it  from 
peripheral  technical  assistance  functions  and 
directing  It  to  the  most  productive  areas. 

"(Di  com-^lete  action  on  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  by 
implementing.  Implementing  with  modifica- 
tion or  re'ectlng  such  recommendations  In- 
rludlnif.  where  necessarv.  development  of 
lerlslatlon  to  implement  such  recommen- 
dations. 

"(El  develop  In  crnniltatlon  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  a  flve- 
vear  plan  for  meeting  the  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  needs  of 
'he  Federal  Government  In  accordance  with 
the  re-ulrements  of  section  1 11  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  I94B  (40  use  759)  and  the  pur- 
poses of  thl.s  chapter     and 

"(Fi  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  to  remove  In- 
con."  Istencles  In  laws  and  practices  Involv- 
ing privacy  confidentiality,  and  disclosure 
of  Information 

5  3506  Federal  agency  responsibilities 
"(s)  Each  asency  .«hal!  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  its  Information  mana«emenl 
activities  In  an  efflclent  efTectlve.  and  eco- 
nomical manner  and  for  complying  with  the 
information  policies  principles  standards 
and  guidelines  prescribed  by   the  Director 

"(bi  The  head  of  each  agenrv  .«hall  des- 
ignate, within  three  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  a  -enlor  oHlclal  or 
In  the  case  of  military  depsrtpients  and  the 
Offlce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defervse.  offlclals 
who  repf-rt  directly  to  such  agency  head  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  agency 
under  this  chapter  Tf  more  than  one  olTlclal 
is  appointed  for  the  mlllUry  departments 
the  respective  duties  of  the  offlclaLs  shall  be 
clearly  delineated 

"(c)  Each  agency  shall — 
"il)  systematically  inventory  lU  major 
Ir.formatlon  systems  and  periodically  review 
It-s  Information  management  activities  In- 
cluding planning  budgeting  organizing  di- 
recting, training,  promoting  controlling. 
and  other  managerial  activities  Involving 
the  collection,  use.  and  dissemination  of 
Information: 

■■(3)  ensure  It-s  information  systems  do  not 
overlap  each  other  or  duplicate  the  systems 
of  other  agencies. 


(3)  develop  procedures  for  assessing  the 
paperwork  and  reporting  burden  of  propoaed 
legislation  affecting  such  agency: 

•  (4)  assign  to  the  ofllclal  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  and  accountability  for  any  ac- 
qulsltloas  made  pursuant  to  a  delegation  of 
authority  under  section  1 1 1  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1649    (40   use    769).    and 

(5)  ensure  that  Information  collection 
requests  required  by  law  or  to  obtain  a 
t>enent  and  submitted  to  nine  or  fewer 
persons,  conuin  a  statement  to  Inform  the 
pen»on  receiving  the  request  that  the  re- 
quest is  not  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3507  of  this  chapter 

Id)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  estab- 
lish such  procedures  as  necessary  to  ensure 
the   compliance   of   the   agency   with   the  re- 
qulremenu   of   the   Federal    Information   Lo- 
cator System,  Including  necessary  screening 
and  compliance  activities 
'  1  3!i07     Public    Information    collection    ac- 
tivities— submission    to    Director 
approval  and  delegation 
"(a)  An  agency  shall  not  conduct  or  spon- 
sor  the   collection  of   Information   unless.  In 
advance  of  the  adoption   or  revision  of  the 
request  for  collection  of  such  Information— 
"II)   the  agency  has  taken  actions.  Includ- 
ing  consultation   with   the   Director,   to- 

"(A)  eliminate  through  the  uae  cf  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System  and 
other  means  information  collections  which 
-■ee-;  to  obtain  Information  available  from 
anilher  source  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

■iB)  reduce  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
appropriate  the  burden  on  persons  who  will 
provide  Information  to  the  agenc\-   and 

"(C)  formulate  plans  for  tabulating  the 
Information  In  a  manner  which  will  enhance 
Its  usefulness  to  other  agencies  and  to  the 
public 

'■(3i  the  agency  (A)  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  the  proposed  Information  collection 
request  copies  of  pertinent  regulations  and 
other  related  materials  as  the  Director  may 
rpecifv,  and  an  explanatl-n  of  actions  taken 
to  carry  out  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection 
and  iB)  has  prepared  a  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  stating  that  the 
agency  has  made  such  submission,   and 

"1 3)  the  Director  has  approved  the  pro- 
posed Information  collection  request  cr  the 
period  for  review  of  Information  collection 
requests  by  the  Director  provided  under  sub- 
section   (b)    has  elapsed 

"(b)  The  Dlrectcr  shall  within  sixty  days 
nf  receipt  of  a  pro:>osed  Information  collec- 
tion request  notify  the  agency  involved  of 
the  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
request  and  shall  ma)fe  such  decisions  pub- 
licly available  If  the  Director  determines  that 
a  request  submitted  for  review  cannot  be 
rev'ewed  within  sixty  davs  the  Director  may. 
after  notice  to  the  agency  involyed.  extend 
the  review  period  for  an  additional  thirty 
rtavs  If  the  Director  does  not  notify  the 
agency  of  en  extension,  denial,  or  approval 
within  sixty  davs  (or.  If  the  Director  has 
extended  the  review  period  for  an  additional 
thirt-'  davs  and  does  not  notify  the  agency  of 
a  denial  or  approval  within  the  time  of  the 
extension)  a  control  number  shall  be  as- 
signed without  further  delay,  the  approval 
may  be  Inferred  and  the  agency  may  collect 
the  Information  for  not  more  than  one  year 
"(c)  Any  disapproval  by  the  Director.  In 
whole  or  In  nart,  of  a  proposed  Information 
collection  request  of  an  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  or  an  exerclae  of  authority 
under  sections  3504(h)  or  3509  concerning 
sich  an  aeencv.  may  be  voided.  If  the  aeency 
by  a  majority  vote  of  lis  members  overrides 
the  Director's  dlsaoproval  or  everclse  of  au- 
thority The  asency  shall  certify  each  over- 
ride to  the  Director,  ahall  explain  the  reasons 
for  exercising  the  override  authority   Where 
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the  override  concerns  an  Information  collec- 
tion request,  the  Director  shall  without  fur- 
ther delay  assign  a  control  number  to  such 
request,  and  such  override  shall  be  valid  for 
a  period  of  three  years 

•■(di  The  Director  may  not  approve  an  In- 
formation collection  request  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  three  yea's 

lei  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  senior  of- 
ficial of  an  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  3506(b)  Is  sufficiently  Independent  of 
program  responsibility  to  evaluate  fairly 
whether  proposed  Information  collection  re- 
quests should  be  approved  and  has  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  out  this  responsibility  ef- 
fectively, the  Director  may  by  rule  In 
accordance  with  the  notice  and  comment 
provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code  delegate  to  such  ofllclal  the  au- 
thority to  approve  proposed  requests  In 
specific  program  areas,  for  specific  purposes, 
or  for  all  agency  purposes  A  delegation  by 
the  Director  under  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  Director  from  reviewing  Individual 
information  collection  requests  If  the 
Director  determines  that  clrcv;m8tances  war- 
rant such  a  review  The  Director  shall  retain 
authority  to  revoke  svich  delegations,  both 
In  general  and  with  regard  to  any  specific 
matter  In  acting  for  the  Director  any  of- 
ficial to  whom  approval  authority  has  been 
delegated  under  this  section  shall  comoly 
fully  with  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director 

"If)  An  agency  shall  not  engage  In  a  col- 
lection Information  without  obtaining  from 
the  Director  a  control  number  to  be  dis- 
played upon  the  Information  collection  re- 
quest 

"(g)  If  an  agency  head  determines  a  col- 
lection of  Information  1 1  i  Is  needed  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  sixty-dav  period  for  the 
review  of  Information  collection  requests 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  (2i 
Is  essential  to  the  mission  of  the  agency,  and 
(3 1  the  agency  cannot  reasonably  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  within 
such  sixty-day  period  because  (A)  public 
harm  will  result  if  normal  clearance  proce- 
dures are  followed,  or  iB)  an  unantlcnated 
event  has  occurred  and  the  use  of  normal 
clearance  procedvires  will  prevent  or  disrupt 
the  collection  of  information  related  to  the 
event  or  will  cause  a  statutory  deadline  to  be 
missed,  the  agency  head  may  request  the 
Director  to  authorire  such  collection  of  In- 
formation prior  to  expiration  of  such  slxty- 
dav  period  The  Director  s^^all  a->nrove  or  dls- 
aporove  anv  such  authorlzntlon  request 
within  the  time  reouested  bv  the  agency 
head  and.  If  aooroved  shall  assign  the  in- 
formation collection  request  a  control  n'lm- 
ber  Any  collection  of  tn'ormatlon  con- 
ducted nurs-'ant  to  this  s"hsectlon  may  be 
conducted  without  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  for  a  maximum  of 
ninety  davs  after  the  date  on  which  f^e 
Director  received  the  request  to  authorlre 
such  collection 

"i  3508  Determination  of  necessity  for  infor- 
mation; hearing 
"Before  apDrovlng  a  proposed  Information 
collection  request,  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  collection  of  Information 
by  an  agency  Is  necessary  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  agency.  In- 
cluding whe'her  the  Information  win'have 
practical  utility  Before  making  a  determina- 
tion the  Director  may  gl\e  the  a;,'ency  and 
other  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  or  to  submit  statements  in  writing  To 
the  extent,  if  any  that  the  Dlre^-tor  deter- 
mines that  the  collection  of  Information  bv 
an  avency  Is  unnecessary,  for  any  reason,  the 
agency  may  not  engage  in  the  collection  of 
the  Information 

"5  3509,  Designation     of     centra!     collection 
agency 

"The  Director  may  designate  a  central  col- 
lection agency  to  obtain  Information  for  two 
or  more  agencies  if  the  Director  determines 


that  the  needs  of  such  agencies  for  Informa- 
tion win  be  adequately  served  by  a  single  col- 
lection agency,  and  such  sharing  of  data  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  applicable  law.  In 
such  cases  the  Director  shall  prescribe  (with 
reference  to  the  collection  of  information) 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  collection 
agency  so  designated  and  of  the  agencies  for 
which  It  is  to  act  as  agent  (Including  reim- 
bursement for  costs).  While  the  designation 
Is  In  effect,  an  agency  covered  by  It  may  not 
obtain  for  Itself  Information  which  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  collection  .igcncy  to  obtain  The 
Director  may  modify  the  deslgnatlcn  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  require.  The 
authority  herein  Is  subject  to  :he  provisions 
of  section  3507(c)   of  this  chapter. 

"5  3510    Cooperation  of  agencies  In  making 
Information  available 

"(a)  The  Director  may  direct  an  agency  to 
make  available  to  another  agency,  or  an 
agency  may  make  available  to  another 
agency.  Information  obtained  pursuant  to  an 
Information  collection  request  If  the  dis- 
closure Is  not  Inconsistent  with  any  applica- 
ble law 

"(b)  If  Information  obtained  by  an  agency 
IS  released  by  that  agency  to  another  agency 
all  the  provisions  of  law  (Including  penalties 
which  relate  to  the  unlawful  disclosure  of 
Information)  apply  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  to  which  Information 
Is  released  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  provisions  apply  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  agency  which 
originally  obtained  the  Information  The  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  information  is  released.  In  addition,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law.  in- 
cluding penalties,  relating  to  the  unlawful 
disclosure  of  Information  as  If  the  Informa- 
tion had  been  collected  directly  by  that 
agency. 

"5  3511  Establishment  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System 
"I a)  There  Is  established  in  the  Office  or 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  a  Federal 
Information  Locator  System  (hereafter  m 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'S>-stem') 
which  shall  be  composed  of  a  directory  ol 
information  resources  a  data  element  dic- 
tionary, and  an  Information  referral  service. 
The  System  shall  serve  as  the  authoritative 
register  of  all  Information  collection  re- 
quests 

"(b)  In  designing  and  operating  the  Sys- 
tem   the  Director  shall  — 

"(1)  design  and  operate  an  Indexing  sys- 
tem for  the  System: 

"(2)  require  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
prepare  In  a  form  specified  by  the  Director, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Director  for  Inclusion 
m  the  System,  a  data  profile  for  each  Infor- 
mation collection  request  of  such  agency: 

"1 3)  compare  data  profiles  for  proposed  in- 
formation collection  requests  against  exist- 
ing profiles  In  the  System,  and  make  avail- 
able the  results  of  such  comparison  to — 

"(A)  agency  officials  who  are  planning  new 
Information  collection  activities:   and 

"(Bi  on  request,  members  of  the  general 
public:   and 

"(4)    ensure   that   no   actual   data,   except 
descriptive  data  profiles   necessary   to  iden- 
tify  duplicative  data   or  to  locate  Informa- 
tion, are  contained  within  the  System 
"S  3SI2   Public  protection 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  or 
law.  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  pen- 
alty for  falling  to  maintain  or  provide  in- 
formation to  any  agency  If  the  Information 
collection  request  Involved  was  made  after 
December  31.  1981.  and  does  not  display  a 
current  control  number  assigned  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  falls  to  state  that  such  request  is 
not  subject  to  this  chapter 
"I  3513  Director  review  of  agency  activities: 
reporting:  agency  response 
"(a)  The  Director  shall,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 


eral Services,  selectively  review,  at  least  once 
every  three  years,  the  information  manage- 
ment activities  of  each  agency  to  ascertain 
their  adequacy  and  efficiency  In  evaluating 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  such  actlriuea, 
the  Director  shall  pay  particular  atuntion 
to  whether  the  agency  has  compiled  with 
section  3506. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  report  the  reeuiu 
of  the  revlewt  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head,  the  Rouse  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  having  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  agency  Involved. 

"(c)  Each  agency  which  receives  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  report,  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Director,  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  operations  of  the  agency,  a 
wTltten  statement  responding  to  the  Direc- 
tor's reF>ort.  Including  a  description  of  any 
measures  taken  to  alleviate  or  remove  any 
problems  or  deficiencies  identified  in  such 
report. 

{3514    Responsiveness  to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  keep  the  Congress 
and  lis  committees  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed of  the  major  activities  under  this 
chapter,  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Di- 
rector determines  necessary  The  Director 
shall  Include  In  any  such  report — 

III  proposals  for  legislative  action  needed 
to  improve  Federal  Information  management 
including,  with  respect  to  Information  collec- 
tion, recommendations  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  individuals  small  businesses  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  persons: 

"(2)  a  compilation  of  legislative  Impedi- 
ments to  the  collection  of  information  which 
the  Director  concludes  that  an  agency  needs 
but  does  not  have  authority  to  collect': 

""i3)  an  analysis  by  apencv  and  bv  cate- 
gories the  Director  finds  useful  and  prac- 
ticable, describing  the  estimated  reporting 
hours  required  of  persons  by  Information  col- 
lection requests  Including  lo  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  direct  budgetary  costs  of  the 
agencies  and  Identification  of  statutes  and 
regulations  which  Impose  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  reporting  hours. 

"'(4)  a  summary  of  sccompllshmentg  and 
planned  Initiatives  To  reduce  burdens  of  Fed- 
eral information  collection  requests. 

"(51  a  tabulation  of  areas  of  duplication  In 
agency  Information  collection  requests  iden- 
tified during  the  preceding  year  and  efforts 
made  to  preclude  the  collection  of  duplicate 
Information,  Including  designations  of  cen- 
tral collection  agencies. 

"(6)  a  list  of  each  Instance  In  which  an 
agency  engaged  m  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  3507igi 
and  an  identification  of  each  agency  Involved: 
"1 7 1  a  list  of  all  violations  of  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  rules  regulations,  guide- 
lines, policies  and  procedures  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter,  and 

1 81    with  respect   to  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  on  or  planned  for  each  recommenda- 
tion 

"iB)  a  target  date  for  Implementing  each 
recommendation  accepted  but  not  imple- 
men'ed:  and 

"(Cl  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  any 
delay  In  completing  action  on  such  recom- 
mendations 

"(b)  The  preparation  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  not  Increase  the 
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collection  of  Information  burden  on  pereons 
outside  the  Federal  Oovernment 
■■|3515     Admlnlstrnlve    power* 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  Dtrector.  each 
agency  i other  than  an  lndepen:lent  regula- 
tory agency*  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
make  lia  services  personnel  and  facilities 
available  to  the  Director  for  the  performance 
of  fuDcUona  under  this  chapter 
"I  3S10     Rule*   and    regulation* 

"The  Dlre<;tor  shall  promiilgate  rules   reg- 
ulations, or  procedures  necessary  to  exercise 
the  authority  provided  by  this  chapter 
I  3S17    Consultation    with    other    agencies 

and   the   public 
"In  the  development  of  information  poli- 
cies, plans,  rules,  regulations,  procedure*,  and 
guidelines  and  in  reviewing  information  col- 
lection  requests,   the   Director  shall   provide 
Interested    agenclea    and    persons    early    and 
meaningful  opportunity  to  comment 
13818    Jatect  on  existing   laws  and   regula- 
tions 
"(a)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  the  authority  of  an   agency   under 
any  other  law  to  prescribe  policies,  rules,  reg- 
ulations,  and  procedures   for  Federal   infor- 
mation activities  Is  subject  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  Director  by  this  chapter 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  or  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pursu- 
ant to  Reorganization  Plan  No  1  of  1977  i  as 
amended!  and  Executive  order,  relating  to 
telecommunications  and  Information  policy, 
procurement  and  management  of  telecom- 
munications and  Information  systems,  spec- 
trum use  and  related  matters 

"(c)  111  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3).  this  chapter  does  not  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  Information  — 

"lA)  during  the  conduct  of  a  Federal 
criminal  Investigation  or  prosecvillon,  or  dur- 
ing the  dlspoeltlon  of  a  particular  criminal 
matter 

'(Bi  during  the  conduct  of  (1>  a  civil  ac- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  or  anv  offl- 
clal  or  agency  thereof  Is  a  party  or  >1!)  an 
administrative  action  or  Investigation  In- 
volving an  agency  against  specific  individ- 
uals or  entitles, 

"(C»  by  compvilsorv  process  pursuant  to 
the  Antitrust  ClvU  Process  Act  and  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  19fl0:  or 

"iD)  during  the  conduct  of  mtelllKence 
activities  as  defined  In  section  4  2nfl  of 
Executive  Order  12039  Issued  January  24 
1978  or  successor  orders  or  during  the  con 
duct  of  cryptologlc  activities  that  are  com- 
munications security   activities 

"(Si  This  chapter  applies  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  during  the  conduct  of 
general  Investigations  (other  than  Informa- 
tion collected  In  an  antitrust  Investigation 
to  the  extent  provided  In  subparagraph  iCi 
of  paragraph  (li)  undertaken  with  refer- 
ence to  a  category  of  Individuals  or  entitles 
such  as  a  class  of  licensees  or  an  entire 
Industry 

•Id)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  Increasing  or  decreasing  the 
authority  conferred  by  Public  Law  89- 306 
on  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  the  Dlrertor  thereof, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  Sta'es  with 
respect  to  the  substantive  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  departments,  agencies  and  ofHces. 
Including  the  siibstantlve  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  enforce  the  civil  rights 
laws 


"I  3519   Access  to  information 

Under  •'^e  conditions  and  procedures 
presented  In  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1931  as  amended  the  Di- 
rector and  personnel  Ui  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  Affairs  shall  furnish 
such  Information  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  require  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bilities For  this  purpose  the  Comptroller 
General  or  representatives  thereof  shall  bave 
access  to  all  books  documents  papers  and 
records  of  the  Office 
I  3530  Authorization  of  appropriations 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter    and  for  no  other  purpose    sums — 

ill   not  to  exceed  tS. 000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending   September   30     1981. 

i2i  not  to  exceed  »8.500  ooo  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  September  30    1983    and 

I  31   not  to  exceed  »9  COO.tXlO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  S«ptemt)er  30    1983  " 

ibi  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  3S  In  the 
table  of  chapters  for  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read   as   follows 

'38     Coordination    of    Federal     Infonnatlon 
Policy  " 
ICI  I  11     Section    29041  lOt     of    such    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■(10)  report  to  the  appropriate  oversight 
and  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  annually  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Administrator  deems 
desirable  lAi  on  the  results  of  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraphs  i  1  ) 
through  i9i  of  this  section  iBi  on  evalu- 
ations of  responses  by  Federal  agencies  to 
any  recommendations  resulting  from  In- 
spections or  studies  conducted  under  para- 
graphs i8l  and  i9i  of  this  section  and  iCl 
to  the  extent  practicable  estimates  of  costs 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  agencies  to  Implement  such 
recommendations   ■ 

i3i  Section  3905  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  text  thereof  as  subsec- 
tion IS)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
se.-tlon  the  following  new  subsection 

ibi  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  assist  the  Administrator  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
in  conducting  studies  and  developing  stand- 
a.'ds  relating  to  record  retention  require- 
ments Imposed  en  the  public  and  on  State 
and  local  governments  by  Federal  agencies 

Sic  3  lai  The  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  delegate  to  the  Administrator  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
all  functions  authority  and  responsibility 
under  section  103  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  i31  USC 
18b) 

ibi  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  delegate  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  all  functions,  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Director  under  sec- 
tion 553a  of  title  5  United  States  Code. 
under  Executive  Order  13048  and  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No  1  for  telecommunication!", 
and  under  section  1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
I  40  U  SC    759 1 

Sec  4  lai  Section  400A  of  the  General 
Educitlon  Provisions  Act  Ls  amended  by 
I  1  I  striking  out  'and  after  Institutions'  In 
subsection  laiiliiA)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  or",  and  (3)  by  amending  subsection 
I  a  I  1 3 )  I B )   to  read  as  follows 

■  iBi  No  collection  of  Information  or  data 
acquisition  activity  subject  to  such  pro- 
cedures shall  be  subject  to  any  other  review, 
coordination,  or  approval  procedure  outside 
of  the  relevant  Federal  agency,  except  as  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  and  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget    under    the    rules    and    regulations 


established  pursuant  to  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code  If  a  requirement  for 
Information  Is  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  review,  the  timetable  for  the  Direc- 
tor a  approval  established  in  section  3607  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980  shall 
commence  on  the  date  the  request  Is  sub- 
mitted, and  no  Independent  subBilsslon  to 
the  Director  shall  be  required  uader  such 
Act  ", 

(bi  Section  301  lei  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
USC    1311)   Is  repealed 

(C)  Section  708(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (43  USC    3»3h(f))    Is  repealed 

id)  Section  5315  of  title  5  United  Stales 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following 

"Administrator.  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  " 

S«c  5  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  April 
1    1981. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
reduce  paperwork  and  enhance  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  Oovernment  and  the 
private  sector  by  improving  Federal  Informa- 
tion policymaking,  and  for  other  purposes". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mrs  SNOWE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  wnll  be  considered 
as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Brooks'  will  be 
recognized  for  20  m  nutes.  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  'Mrs  Snowei  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr  Brooks  i. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R  6410  Is  the  result  of 
a  growing  awareness  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  needs  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  Its  information  re- 
sources Serious  deficiencies  exist  In  pres- 
ent agency  management  of  these  re- 
sources and.  if  allowed  to  continue,  will 
drastically  reduce  the  eflectiveness  of 
Government  while,  at  the  same  time.  Im- 
pose an  increasing  burden  on  the  public. 
The  basic  premise  of  this  legislation 
is  that  Information  is  a  valuable  resource 
and  should  be  efTectively  managed  like 
other  resources  Based  on  this  premise 
the  bill  provides  clear  statutory  authority 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  burdens  gen- 
erated by  the  Government  and  to  con- 
solidate the  currently  fragmented  infor- 
mation policy  responsibilities  Into  a 
strong  central  management  office  In 
OMB  The  consolidat'on  of  responsibili- 
ties will  enable  the  OMB  Director  to  pro- 
vide needed  leadership  and  direction  for 
the  Government's  Information  activities. 
Successful  implementation  of  this  leg- 
islation will  result  In:  First,  substantially 
reduced  costs  ajid  burdens  to  both  the 
Government  and  the  public,  and  second, 
enhanced  Government  efBclency  and 
effectiveness 

HR  6410  passed  the  House  on 
March  24  of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  328 
to  13   The  Senate  amended  and  unanl- 
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mously  passed  the  House  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 19 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  dlflers 
from  the  House-passed  version  in  three 

respects: 

First  The  Senate  amendment  requires 
OMB  to  expedite  the  clearance  of  agency 
information  collection  requests  when 
specific  emergency  condlt  ons  exist: 

Second  It  Insures  that  OMB's  review 
of  agency  information  collection  requests 
will  be  coordinated  with  agency  rule- 
making procedures  established  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  other 
similar  leg'slatlon:  and 

Third.  The  amendment  provides  spe- 
cific exemptions  from  the  bill  for  certain 
intelligence,  defense,  and  Investigatory 
activities.  Existing  statutes  covering 
these  activities  are  not  afTected  by  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  In 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
There  are  several  Issues  which  have 
been  raised  by  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation, principally  the  Air  Force,  which 
should  be  discussed. 

First,  concerns  have  been  expressed 
that  H.R,  6410  would  amplify  failures  of 
the  existing  ADP  acquisition  process  by 
further  complicating  the  acquisition 
process  and  expanding  the  roles  of  OMB 
andOSA. 

The  opponents  offer  no  explanation 
of  their  concern  that  the  acquisit  on 
process  will  become  more  complicated  as 
a  result  of  H.R.  6410.  In  fact.  H.R  6410 
creates  an  environment  necessary  for 
simplifying  the  acquisition  process.  Lines 
of  responsibility  within  each  agency  for 
information  systems  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  acquisition  will  be  clearlv 
drawn  when  H.R  6410  is  implemented 
Today  these  responsibilities  are  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated — facts  recog- 
nised by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Presl- 
dents  ADP  Reorganization  Project. 

Nonetheless,  there  remains  a  concern 
that  H.R.  6410  would  expand  the  scope 
of  the  Brooks — Public  Law  30C — and  the 
roles  of  GSA  and  OMB  and  that  such 
expansion,  if  it  were  implemented,  would 
be  undesirable.  This  concern  seems  to 
fall  In  four  areas: 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQtnPMENT 

Assertions  have  been  made  that  the 
bill  amends  the  Brooks  Act  to  bring  tele- 
communications equipment  under  the 
ADP  acquisition  process.  This  is  not  true 
GSA  and  OMB  have  broad  Government - 
wide  responsibilities  for  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  and  services  establ'shed 
under  existing  laws  and  executive  order.s 

These  authorities  are  Independent  of 
the  Brooks  Act.  H.R.  6410  does  not  add  to 
OSA'OMB  authority  nor  does  It  define 
telecommunications  as  sublect  to  ADP 
procurement  procedures.  The  bill  ac- 
knowledges that  ADP  and  telecommuni- 
cations are  Intricately  related  and  are 
significant  tools  to  be  used  by  each 
agency  As  such,  these  items  are  of  sufB- 
clent  Government-wide  importance  to 
warrant  long-range  planning,  OMB  at- 
tention, and  congressional  review. 

OPEN-ENDED    MEANINO    OF    ADP 

The  opponents  particularly  dwell  on 
the  issue  of  "embedded"  computers  and 
makes  note  of  some  perceived  GSA  eflort 


last  December  to  apply  Brooks  Act  pro- 
cedures to  "guided  missiles,  weapons  fire 
control  equipment,  space  vehicles,  micro- 
circuits,  and  mlnlprocessors."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  an  episode  of  mis- 
understanding by  DOD  of  conununlca- 
tlons  from  GSA  regarding  the  applica- 
bility of  ADP  procurement  procedures. 
By  law,  GSA's  ADP  procedures  are  ap- 
plied to  commercially  available  general 
purpose  computers.  Defense  or  other  sys- 
tems which  only  incidentally  contain 
data  processing  components  are  acquired 
under  other  appropriate  procurement 
procedures. 

This  Is  consistent  with  interpretations 
of  the  Brooks'  Act  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  OAO.  The  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations  are  soon  to  be  reissued 
with  this  Important  point  clarified.  These 
revisions  have  been  coordinated  with 
EKDD  and  all  other  Federal  agencies. 

ADDmONAL    CSA    PLANNING 

H.R.  6410  requires  every  agency  to  de- 
velop a  5-year  plan  for  meeting  their  In- 
formation technology  resource  require- 
ments. GAO  has  repeatedly  reported  that 
the  agencies  have  failed  miserably  In 
such  planning  activities.  H.R.  6410  fur- 
ther requires  that  OMB,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  GSA,  develop  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide plan  that  will  assure  that 
the  mos»  recent  technologies  are  known 
and  are  made  available  to  meet  the  agen- 
cies' requirements.  Periodic  reviews 
should  be  conducted  in  order  to  report 
to  Congress  the  progress  being  made  to- 
ward the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

The  opponents  fear  that  GSA  would 
expand  its  role  into  definitions  of  mis- 
sion agency  ADP  requirements.  GSA  Is 
clearly  prohibited  from  such  incursions 
by  existing  statutes  and  the  proposed 
legislation. 

OMB    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    BROOKS    ACT 

The  opponents  also  assert  that  OMB 
has  not  demonstrated  competence  in  ad- 
ministering Its  current  oversight  and 
management  responsibilities  under  the 
Brooks  Act.  This  observation  has  been 
made  on  many  occasions  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  OMB  falling  has  been  Its  passive 
acceptance  of  its  Brooks  Act  role  and  Its 
reluctance  to  provide  leadership  and  di- 
rection. An  active  advocacy  and  over- 
sight role  for  OMB  is  needed  and  Is  re- 
quired bv  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
opponents  see  H.R.  6410  as  singling  out 
ADP  procurement  for  mlcromanagement 
by  OMB  where  in  fact  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  thrust  of  governmental  Im- 
provement are  far  broader,  much  more 
necessary,  and  long  overdue. 

POTENTIAL    EXrMPTION    FROM    MANAGEMENT    AND 
OVERSIGHT 

The  second  broad  area  I  would  like  to 
address  is  the  assertion  that  DOD  should 
be  totally  exempt  from  the  management 
and  oversight  principles  established  by 
the  legislation.  The  justification  for  such 
an  exemption  appears  to  be  twofold. 
First,  there  is  a  claim  that  ADP  and 
telecommunications  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  "paperwork  reduction  bill." 
Second  is  the  claim  that  strengthening 
oversight  of  DOD's  ADP  and  telecom- 
munications activities  will  weaken  our 
national  defense 


Turning  to  the  first  argument,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  understand  that  there  is  an 
inextricable  interrelationship  between 
information  technology,  paperwork,  and 
red  tape. 

The  demand  for  governmental  services 
has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  increasing 
numbers  of  complex  Federal  programs 
This  growth,  coupled  with  the  availabil- 
ity and  application  of  modem  technol- 
ogy, has  fostered  an  almost  addictive  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  information. 
At  the  present,  there  are  virtually  no 
managerial  and  budgetary  controls  on 
this  demand.  "Hie  Government  ha£ 
treated  Information  as  a  free  good  with- 
out regard  to:  First,  the  hidden  costs  to 
the  public  to  provide  information:  and 
second,  the  costs  to  the  Government  to 
collect,  use,  and  disseminate  information. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  manage  information 
has  not  Improved  sufHciently  to  handle 
this  information  explosion.  In  fact,  the 
Governments  traditional  Information 
systems  are  breaking  down  under  the 
burden.  Instead  of  providing  timely  and 
accurate  information  to  manage  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  services,  these 
systems  more  often  than  not  stifle  com- 
munications between  the  Government 
and  the  people,  mislead  the  Gtovemment 
decisionmakers,  clog  information  chan- 
nels, and  suffocate  Government  officials 
under  mounds  of  computer  printouts. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  correct 
this  waste  and  Inefficiency,  the  Govern- 
ment will  fall  Increasingly  behind  In 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Amercan  taxpayer  It  was  this  finding 
that  drove  the  Paperwork  Commission 
to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  all 
information  policyselting  awrtlvities,  in- 
cluding ADP  and  telecommunications, 
into  a  central  management  office.  The 
Commission  believed  strong  central 
leadership  was  essential  to  bring  about 
the  basic  fundamental  changes  that 
need  to  take  place  in  the  Government's 
management  of  its  information  re- 
sources. 

As  for  the  claim  that  Increased  over- 
sight will  somehow  harm  our  national 
defense  eflort,  there  Is  no  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  that  supports  this 
assertion. 

The  examples  raised  by  the  opponents 
are  based  on  highly  selective  and  mis- 
leading data.  The  claims  that  GSA  has 
repeatedly  interfered  with  DOD  deter- 
minations of  need  for  ADP  equipment 
refers  to  efforts  to  stop  sole-sourcing  of 
•favored"  vendors  by  military  com- 
ponents. The  claim  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  lengthy  acquisition  time 
for  complex  ADP  systems  is  attributable 
to  delavs  caused  by  the  procedures  im- 
posed by  the  Brooks  Act  runs  counter 
to  recent  G'O  studies  that  show  the 
military  departments  responsible  for 
most  of  the  delay.  Close  examination  of 
the  other  cases  show  no  support  for  the 
conclusions  drawTi  from  them.  Each 
case  illustrates  poor  planning  and  poor 
judgment  by  militan'  managers  and  not 
undue  interference  or  delay  by  GSA, 
OMB.  or  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate 
amendment    supports    the    concept    of 
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strong  central  management  over  the 
Government's  information  activities  I 
urge  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate- 
passed  bill 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  6410.  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980 

This  bill,  of  which  I  am  the  principal 
cosponsor.  has  an  extremely  mentor. ous 
purpose  It  creates  a  structure  wuhm 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  better 
management  of  Federal  information  re- 
source.s  Under  the  bill,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  to  set  Gov- 
ernment-wide information  policy,  and 
each  agency,  through  it,s  single  informa- 
tion resources  manager,  is  to  implement 
that  policy  As  an  aspe:t  of  better  man- 
ai<ement.  and  a  specific  way  in  which  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  can  be  re- 
duced, OMB  is  granted  the  power  to  ap- 
prove or  re.)ect  any  reque.st  which  any 
agency  propases  to  make  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information  from  10  or  more 
persons 

The  version  of  the  bill  now  before  us — 
the  version  which  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
other  body — is  similar  to  the  one  v.'lvdi 
passed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote  of  328  to  13 
last  March  The  most  signiflrant  ditTer- 
eiice  between  the  two  measures  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  new  subsection  3504ihi  in 
the  Senate  version  The  Senate  provision 
IS  innovative  m  that  it  attempts  to  link 
the  regulation-writing  process  with  the 
collection  of  information  by  the  F'ederal 
Ciovernment  The  provision  does  this  by 
mandating  that  OMB  review  and  com- 
ment on  each  t;roposed  regulation  w  hich 
contains  a  requirement  for  the  collection 
of  information 

Because  subsection  3504' h'  which  the 
Fenate  has  added  to  the  bill  is  e.xtremely 
complex,  I  think  it  is  essential  to  clarify 
three  points  about  it ; 

First,  OMB  s  authority  to  review  and 
comment  on  portions  of  proposed  regu- 
lations which  require  the  collection  of 
information  is  supplemental  to  that 
agency  s  authority  to  approve  or  reject 
specific  information  collection  requests 
No  matter  what  its  action  mny  have  been 
with  regard  to  a  proposed  regulation, 
OMB  may  freely  ap[  rove  or  reje.-t  any 
specific  collection  request  deriving  from 
such  a  regulation. 

Second,  m  reviewing  proposed  regula- 
tions. OMB  may  disapprove  any  collec- 
tion requirement  wh  ch  it  finds  'unrea- 
sonable'—which  IS  to  say,  not  of  joiind 
Judgment  in  the  opinion  of  the  OMB 
Director  The  purpose  of  3504 '  h  '  '  5  >  '  C  > 
is  not  to  restrict  unduly  the  ability  of 
OMB  to  act.  but  to  insure  that  in  acting. 
OMB  have  justification  for  vi.hat  it  does 

Third,  decisions  by  OMB  under  this 
provision  are  not  reviewable  m  court 
Section  3504'h''9'  states  that  there 
shall  be  no  judicial  review  of  any  OMB 
decision  to  approve  or  not  act  upon  a 
proposed  regulation,  because  the  power 
to  approve  Implies  the  power  to  disap- 
prove, this  paragraph  in  efTect  forbids 
court  challenge  of  any  decis-on  to  pursue 
any  of  the  options  open  to  OMB — ap- 
proval, disapproval,  or  inaction 

Mr  Speaker,  this  measure  has  been 
through  many  forms  and  many  delibera- 
tions since  Its  essence  was  recommended 
by   the  Commission   on   Federal   Paper- 


work 3  years  ago  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  all  my  colleagues  assist  it  over 
Its  final  legislative  hurdle  today  and  I 
look  forward  to  important  managerial 
improvements  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  it  becomes  law 

Mrs  S.NOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  have 
no  further  recjuest-s  for  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Mr  Brooks' 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
(oncur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill.  H  R  6410 

The  question  was  taken :  and  >  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill.  HR  6410, 
were  concurred  in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


RED  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill, 
H  R  1206.  to  grant  the  con.sent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Red  River  Compact 
among  the  States  of  .\rkau.sas  Louisi- 
ana. Oklahoma  and  Texas,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR     7206 

Hf  \t  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
<■!  Hepreientatues  o/  ('if  United  States  of 
A'nrrira  11  Congress  assembled. 

StiTioN  1  The  conduit  of  Congress  is 
hereby  Klven  lo  the  Red  River  Compact 
aniriiig  the  States  of  Arkansas  Unilslana. 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  of  May  12  1978.  as 
ratified  by  the  States  of  .Arlcansas.  Ixiulslana. 
(JRIahonia.  and  Texas  a.s  foMcAS 
PREAMBIJ: 

The  states  of  Arkan.sv;  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
their  respective  CKivern.ir?  or  leKl"=lature3.  or 
both,  being  moved  by  considerations  of  In- 
terstate comity,  have  resolved  to  compact 
with  respect  to  the  water  of  the  Red  River 
and  Its  trlbLitarlei  Bv  Art  of  CrniKre's  Pub- 
lic Law  No  348  1 84th  Congress  First  Ses- 
slonl .  the  con'ent  of  the  United  States  has 
been  granted  for  said  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  compact  providing  for  an 
eqi'ltable  apportionment  of  such  wafer;  and 
pursuant  to  that  .Act  the  President  has  des- 
("nated  the  representative  of  the  United 
states 

Further  the  consent  of  Congress  has  been 
Riven  for  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  agreements  relatine  to  water 
Dollutlon  rontrnl  by  the  prov!«lons  of  the 
Federpl  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  f Public 
Law  o2   100    33  V  S  C    12S  >■'  se"  ) 

The  Signatory  states  Bating  through  their 
duly  aii'horlzed  Compvt  C<^mmls«l0"er8. 
after  'everal  years  of  ne'otla'Ions.  have 
BTeed  to  an  eoultahle  apportionment  of 
t>^e  wa'e'  o'  ^h"  Pert  P'>-'  "vd  I's  trl^m- 
far'es  '>nd  rfn  h<"rebv  suhrrtt  and  recommend 
that  'his  comiart  be  adopted  hv  the  re- 
«nerti"e  leglsla*  rp'!  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress as  hereinafter  set  forth: 
Article  I 

PllRPOStS 

.Section  1  01  1  he  principal  purposes  of 
this  Compact  are: 

(a)  To  promote  Interstate  comity  and 
remove  causes  of  controversy  between  each 
of  t'^e  aTe-ted  states  by  governing  the  use, 
control  and  distribution  of  the  interstate 
water  of  the  Red  River  and  Its  tributaries; 


(b)  To  provide  an  equltible  apportion- 
ment amnng  the  -Slgnaiory  States  of  the 
water  of  the  Red   River  and   li.s  tributaries. 

ic)  To  promote  an  active  program  for  the 
control  and  alleviation  of  natural  deterio- 
ration and  pollution  of  the  water  of  the 
Red  River  Basin  and  to  provide  for  enforce- 
ment of  liws  related   thereto; 

(di  To  provide  the  means  for  an  active 
program  for  the  coii.servatlon  of  water,  pro- 
te.-tlon  of  lives  and  property  from  floods 
Improvement  of  water  quality,  development 
of  navigation  and  regulation  of  IIoas  In  the 
Red   RUer   Ba.sln     and 

le)  To  provide  a  basis  for  state  or  Joint 
•.tate  planning  and  action  by  ascertaining 
and  Identifying  each  states  share  In  the 
Interstate  water  of  the  Red  Rl\er  Ba-sln  and 
the  apportionment  thereof 
Article  II 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sectio.v  2  01  Earh  Signatory  State  may 
use  the  water  allocp.ted  to  It  by  the  Com- 
pict  in  any  minner  deemed  beneftclal  by 
that  state  Each  state  may  freely  administer 
water  rights  and  uses  In  a-oordance  with 
the  laws  of  that  state,  but  such  uses  shall 
be  subjert  to  the  availability  of  water  In 
accordmce  with  the  apportionments  made 
by  this  Compact. 

Section  2  02  The  use  of  water  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  any  Fed- 
eral project  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  project  and 
the  water  shall  t>e  charged  to  the  state  or 
slates    receiving    the    benefit    therefrom 

Section  2  03  Any  Signatory  State  using 
the  channel  of  Red  River  or  Its  tributaries  to 
convey  stored  water  shall  be  subject  to  an 
appropriate  reduction  In  the  amount  which 
may  be  withdrawn  at  the  point  of  removal 
to  account  for  transmission  losses 

Section  2  04  The  failure  of  any  state  to 
use  any  portion  of  the  water  allocated  to  It 
shall  not  constitute  relinquishment  or  for- 
feiture of  the  right  to  such  use. 

Section  2  05  Each  Signatory  Stat*  shall 
have  the  right  to; 

(a)  Construct  conservation  storage  ca- 
pacity for  the  Impoundment  of  water  al- 
located by  this  Compact. 

I  b  I  Replace  within  the  same  area  any  stor- 
age capacity  recognized  or  authorized  by  this 
Compact  made  unusable  by  any  cause  In- 
cluding losses  due   to  sediment  storage 

(c)  Co:istruct  reservoir  storage  capacity  for 
the  purposes  of  flod  and  sediment  control 
as  well  as  storage  of  water  which  Is  either 
Imported  or  Is  to  be  exported  if  such  storage 
does  not  adversely  atTect  the  delivery  of  wa- 
ter apportioned  to  any  other  Signatory  State; 
and 

(d)  Use  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Red 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  convey  stored 
water.  Imported  or  exported  water  and  water 
apportioned   according  to  this  Compact 

Section  2  06  Signatory  States  may  cooper- 
ate to  obtain  construction  of  facilities  of 
Joint  benefits  to  such  states 

Section  2  07  Nothing  in  this  Compact  shall 
be  deemed  to  Impair  or  afTect  the  powers, 
rights,  or  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
or  those  claiming  under  Its  authority.  In,  over 
and  to  water  of  the  Red  River  Basin 

Section  2  08  Nothing  In  this  Compact  shall 
be  construed  to  Include  wltliln  the  water  ap- 
portioned by  this  Compact  ay  water  con- 
sumed In  each  state  hy  livestock  or  for  do- 
mestic purposes;  provided,  however,  the  stor- 
age of  such  water  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  respective  states  but  any  such  im- 
poundment shall  not  exceed  200  acre-feet, 
or  such  smaller  quantity  as  may  be  provided 
for  the  laws  cf  each  stat* 

Section  2  09  In  the  event  anv  state  shall 
Import  water  Into  th?  Red  River  Basin  from 
any  other  river  basin,  the  Signatory  State 
making  the  Importation  shall  have  the  use  of 
such  Imported  water 
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Section  2  10  Nothing  In  this  Compact  shall 
be  deemed  to: 

(a)  Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  right  or 
power  of  any  Signatory  State  to  regulate 
within  Its  boundaries  the  appropriation  use. 
and  control  of  water,  or  qtiality  of  water,  not 
Inconsistent  with  Its  obligations  under  this 
Compact. 

(bi  Repeal  or  prevent  the  enactment  of 
any  legislation  or  the  enforcement  of  any 
requlremeit  by  any  Signatory  State  impos- 
ing any  additional  ccndltlons  or  restrictions 
to  further  lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  or 
natural  deterioration  of  water  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction provided  nothing  contained  In  this 
paragraph  shall  alter  any  provlslo  i  of  this 
Compact  dealing  with  the  apportionment  of 
water  or  the  rights  thereto,  or 

(c)  Waive  any  state's  Immunity  under  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  constituting  the 
consent  of  any  state  to  be  sued  by  Us  own 
citizens 

Section  2  11  Accounting  for  apportion- 
ment purposes  on  Interstate  streams  shall 
not  be  mandatory  under  the  terms  of  the 
Compact  until  one  or  more  aSected  states 
deem  the  accounting  necessary 

Section  2  12  For  the  purposes  of  appor- 
tionment of  the  water  among  the  Signatory 
States  the  Red  River  Is  hereby  divided  into 
the  following  major  subdivision; 

I  a  I  Reach  I  — the  Red  River  and  tributaries 
from  the  New  Mexico-Texas  State  boundary 
to  Denlson  Dam 

(b)  Reach  II— the  Red  River  from  Denlson 
Dam  to  the  point  where  It  crosses  the  Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana state  boundary  and  all  tribu- 
taries which  contribute  to  the  flow  of  the 
River  within  this  reach 

(c)  Reach  III— the  tributaries  west  of  the 
Red  River  which  cross  the  Texas-Louisiana 
state  boundary  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state 
boundary  and  those  which  cross  both  the 
Texas-Arkansas  state  boundary  and  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary; 

idi  Reach  I'V — the  tributaries  east  of  the 
Red  River  in  Arkan.sas  which  crosj  the  Ar- 
kansas-I.oulslai-.!*   state  boimdary     and 

lei  Reach  V  — that  portion  of  the  Red 
River  and  tributaries  In  Louisiana  not  In- 
cluded In  Reach  III  or  In  Reach  IV 

Section  2  13  If  anv  part  or  application  of 
this  Compact  shall  be  declared  invalid  bv  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  all  other 
severable  provisions  and  applications  of  this 
Compact  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 

Section  2  14    Sub'ect  to  the  availability  of 
water    In    accordance    with    this    Compact 
nothing    In    this   Compact    shall    be   held   or 
construed  to  alter    Impair   or  increase,  vali- 
date, or  prejudice  anv  existing  water  right  or 
right  of  water  use  that  Is  leeallv  recognized 
on    the   efTectlve   date   of   this   Compact    by 
either   statutes   or   courts   of    the   Signatory 
SUto  within  which  it  Is  located 
Article  III 
definitions 

Section  3  01    In  this  Compact: 

'a)     The    States    of    Arkansas.    Louisiana 

Oklahoma     and    Texa.s    are    referred    to    as 

"Arkansas."    "Louisiana  "    "Oklahoma  "    and 

Texas."     re.spectlvely      or     Individually     as 

State     or  "Signatory  State."  or  collectively 

as   'States"  or  "Signatory  States  " 

'bi  The  term  "Red  River"  means  the 
stream  below  the  crossing  of  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  state  boundary  at  longitude  100 
degrees  west 

ici  The  term  "Red  Ri'  er  Basin"  means  a'.: 
or  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Red  Rive' 
and  Its  tributaries  east  of  the  New  Mexico- 
Texas  state  boundary  and  above  Us  Junction 
with  Atchafalava  and  Old  Rivers 

'd)  The  term  "water  of  the  Red  River 
Basin"  means  the  water  originating  in  any 
part  of  the  Red  River  Basin  and  flowing  to  or 
in  the  Red  River  or  any  of  Its  tributaries 


(e)  The  term  "tributary"  means  any 
stream  which  contributes  to  the  flow  of  the 
Red  River. 

(f  I  The  term  "interstate  tributary"  means 
a  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  the  drainage 
area  of  which  includes  portions  of  two  or 
more  Signatory  States 

(g)  The  term  "intrastate  tributary"  means 
a  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  the  drainage 
area  of  which  Is  entirely  within  a  single  Sig- 
natory State. 

(h)  TTie  term  "Commission"  means  the 
agency  created  by  Article  IX  of  this  Compact 
for  the  administration  thereof 

(I  I  The  term  "pollution"  means  the  alter- 
ation of  the  physical,  chemical  or  biological 
characteristics  of  water  by  the  acts  or  Instru- 
mentalities of  man  which  create  or  are  likely 
to  result  In  a  material  and  adverse  ellect 
upon  human  beings,  domestic  or  wild  ani- 
mals, fish  and  other  acquatlc  life,  or  ad- 
versely affert  any  other  Ia\i-ful  use  of  such 
water;  provided,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Compact  "pollution"  shall  not  mean  or  In- 
clude  'natUiil  deterioration." 

(J)  The  term  "natural  deterioration" 
means  the  material  reduction  In  the  quality 
of  water  resulting  from  the  leaching  of  solu- 
bles from  the  soils  and  rocks  through  or  over 
which  the  water  flows  naturally 

(k)  The  term  "designated  water"  means 
water  released  from  storage,  paid  for  by  non- 
Federal  Interests,  for  delivery  to  a  specific 
point  of  use  or  diversion 

(1)  The  term  "undesignated  water"  means 
all  water  released  from  storage  other  than 
"designated  water  " 

<m)  The  term  "conservation  s'orage  ca- 
pacity" means  that  portion  of  the  active 
capacity  of  reservoirs  available  for  the  stor- 
age of  wa'er  for  subseqoent  beneficla'  use. 
and  It  excludes  any  portion  of  the  capacity 
of  reservoirs  allocated  solely  to  flood  control 
and  sediment  control,  or  either  of  them, 

in)  The  term  "runofT"  means  both  the 
portion  of  precipitation  which  runs  ofT  the 
surface  of  a  drainage  area  and  that  portion 
of  the  precipitation  that  enters  the  streams 
after  passing  through  the  portions  of  the 
earth 

Article  IV 

apportionment   of   water — REACH   I 

Oklahom  a —  Texas 

Subdivision  of  Reach  I  and  Apportionment 

of  Water  Therein 

Reach  I  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  into 
topoRraphlral  subbastns,  with  the  water 
therein  allocated  as  follows: 

Section  4  01  Subbasln  1 — Interstate 
St  reams — Texas, 

lai  This  includes  the  Texas  portion  of 
Buck  Creek  Sand  debos)  Creek,  Salt  Fork 
Red  River,  Elm  Creek  North  Fork  Red  River. 
Sweetwater  Creek,  and  Washita  River  to- 
gether with  all  their  tributaries  In  Texas 
which  lie  west  of  the  100th  Meridian. 

(b)  The  annual  flow  within  this  subbasln 
If  h»reb"  apportioned  sixty  '601  percent  to 
Texas  and  forty  (40)  percent  to  Oklahoma 

Section  4  02,  Subbasln  2 — Intrastate  and 
Interstate  streams — Oklahoma 

(a  I  This  subbasln  Is  composed  of  all  trib- 
utaries of  The  Ped  River  In  Oklahoma  and 
portions  thereof  upstream  to  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  state  boundan,'  at  longitude  100 
degrees  west  beginning  from  Denlson  Dam 
and  upstream  to  and  Including  Buck  Creek 

■b)  The  State  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of  this 
subbasln 

Section.  403.  Subbasln  3— Intrastate 
streams — Texas 

la)  This  Includes  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River  in  Texas,  beginning  from  Denlson 
Dam  and  upstream  to  and  Including  Prairie 
Dog  Town  Fork  Red  River 


(b)  The  State  of  Texas  shall  have  fr«  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  water  m  this  sub- 
basln. 

Section  4  04  Subbasln  4 — Malnstem  of 
the  Red  River  and  Lake  Texom* 

(a)  This  subbasln  Includes  all  of  Lake 
Texoma  and  the  Red  River  beginning  at 
Denlson  Dam  and  continuing  upstream  to 
the  Texas-Oklahoma  state  boundary  at 
longitude  100  degrees  west. 

(b)  The  storage  of  Lake  Texoma  and  flow 
from  the  malnstem  of  the  Red  River  Into 
Lake  Texoma  Is  apportioned  as  follows: 

1 1 )  Oklahoma  200.000  acre-feet  and  Texas 
200.000  acre-feet,  which  quantltlee  shall  In- 
clude existing  allocations  and  uses;  and 

1 2)  Additional  quantities  in  a  ratio  of  fifty 
(£0)  percent  to  Oklahoma  and  fifty  (60) 
percent  to  Texas. 

Section  4.05  Special  Provisions 
.ai  Texas  and  Oklahoma  may  construct. 
Jointly  or  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Slates  storage  or  other  facilities  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  wat«r;  provided  that 
any  facilities  constructed  on  the  Red  River 
boundary  between  the  two  states  shall  not 
■oe  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  Denlson  Dam  and  Resen-oir 
project- 

ib»    Texas  shall    not   accept   for  filing    or 
(frant    a   permit,    for   the   construction    of   a 
dam  to  impound  water  solely  for  irrigation, 
flood  control,  soli  conservation,  mining  and 
recovery    of    minerals,    hydroelectric    power. 
navigaticn.   recreation   and    pleasure,   or   for 
any  other  purpose  other  than  for  domestic 
municipal,   and   Industrial   water  supply    on 
the  mainstream  of  the  North  Pork  Red  River 
or  any  of  Us  tributaries  within  Texas  above 
Lueert-AItus   Reservoir   until   the   date   that 
imtjorted  water,   sufficient  to  meet   'he  mu- 
nicipal and  Irrigation  reeds  of  Western  Okla- 
homa Is  provided,  or  until  January   1.  2000 
whichever  occurs  first 

ARTICLE    V 

^"pohtionment  or  water — reach   ii 

Arkansas    Oklahoma,   Tezas    and  Louisiana 

Subdivision   of  Reach   II   and   Allocation   of 

Water  Therein 

Reach  II  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  Into 
topographic  subbas ins,  and  the  water  therein 
Is  allocated  as  follows ; 

Section  5  01  Subbasln  1  —  Intrastate 
streams — Oklahoma 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  those  streams 
and  their  tributaries  above  existing  author- 
ized and  proposed  last  downstream  ma'or 
damsUes  wholly  In  Oklahoma  and  flowing 
Into  Red  River  below  Denlson  Dam  and 
above  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  «*a*e  bound- 
ary TTiese  s'resms  and  their  tributaries  with 
existing  authorized  and  proposed  last  dowT,- 
Etream  major  damsltes  are  as  fellows: 


Location 


Streatn  and  srfe 


Ac-ft 


Latitude         Lon{itudc 


Island-Bayou- Albany  .  85.200  33  SI  5  N  9611, 4W 

Flue  Rive-    Du'aot      ..  147.000  33  55.  5  N  96  04.  2  W 

Bctr,  R,ve-    Bos*ell..  1.243.800  3401. 6N  9545.0W 

K.amichi  Rivei;  Hu|0..  240,700  3401. ON  9S22.6W 


(b)  Oklahoma  Is  apportioned  the  wat«r  of 

•his  subbasln  and  shall  have  unrestricted  use 
thereof 

Section  6  02  Subbasln  2 — Intrastate 
streams — Texas 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  those  streams 
p.nd  their  tributaries  above  existing  author- 
;zed  or  proposed  last  do-w-nstream  major 
damsrei.  wh.::r,y  in  Tex.as  and  flowing  into 
Red  F.lver  below  Denlson  Dam  and  above  the 
Texas-Arkansas  state  boundary  These 
F-reams  and  their  tributaries  with  existing, 
authorized  or  proposed  last  dowTistream 
major  damsltes  are  as  follows: 
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LocatkMi 


StTMia  md  tHi  *e-N        UbM«        UM|itud< 


ShonM  Criik 

**KlaU  laki 
BrutMy  CiMt    vdlty 

Uk> 

Soil  d'Aic  CiMk    Ntw 

Bonham  (ticvoc 
CsHtt  MlH  Cfiik    CoAk 

Mill  L*kt 
S<ndy  Cittk    L«kt 

Ctixkdt 
Scndtii  Cittk    Pat 

Mayti 
Pma  Citi  k    likt  Crtok 
Bit  Ptna  C  Ilk    Bi|  Hna 

lakt 
Pkw  Bayou    Ptcan 

Bayou 
Mud  Ciitk    Ubaily  Hill 
Mud  Crtak    KVW  Ranch 

LaketO) 


5.400 

15  000 

no  600 

I.  ooc 

3.900 
1.'4  500 

11  on 


}3  4«  I  N 
aj  J8.7  N 

33  42  9  N 

33  44  1  H 

33  44  5  N 

33  51   2  N 
33  43.  7  N 


%  34   8  * 

%  ;  I  5  * 

95  58  :  W 

95M.0  * 

95  55  5  W 

95  32  9  W 
95  34  0  * 


11«,  too       33  52  ON        95  11  7  W 


625.  OCO 

97.700 


33  41   I  N 
33  33  0  N 


94  5a  7  * 

94  29  3  <y 


3. 440       J3  34  I  N        94  27  3  W 


(b)  Texas  la  apportioned  the  water  of  thu 
subbaaln  and  shall  havf  unrestricted  use 
thereof 

SccTioM  5  03  Subbasln  3 — Interstate 
Streams — Oklahoma  and   Arkansas 

I  a)  This  subbasln  includes  Little  River 
and  Its  tributaries  above  Millwood  Dam 

ibi  The  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkaitsas 
shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
water  of  this  subbasln  within  theli  respec- 
tive states,  subject  however  to  the  limita- 
tion, that  Oklahoma  shall  allow  a  qviantlty 
of  water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  total  run- 
off originating  below  the  foUowlnR  existing 
authorised  or  proposed  last  downstream 
major  danrtsltes  In  Oklahoma  to  flow  Into 
Arkansas. 


Ac-ft 

location 

Strtam  and  iitt 

Latltudt 

Lon(ituda 

imi*  River  PInaCrtek 
Cloti  C  t«k    Luklala 
Mountain  >oik  Rivsi 
Brokan  Bow 

70.500 
.   254.600 

.  470,  too 

34  06  »H 
34  0«  5  N 

34  0S.9N 

95  04  9W 
94  55  4  w 

9441  2W 

(01  Accounting  will  be  on  an  annual  basis 
unless  otherwise  deemed  necessary  by  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 

Sk-tion  5  04  Subb4ksln  4 — Interstate 
streams — Texas  and  Arkansas 

(ai  This  subbasln  shall  consist  of  those 
streams  and  their  tributaries  above  existing 
authorized  or  proposed  last  downstream  ma- 
jor dami.le.i.  orljflnitlng  in  TexJLs  and  c.-ois- 
Ing  the  Texas-Arkansais  state  boundary  be 
fore  flowing  Into  the  Red  River  in  Arkan.sas 
These  streams  and  their  tributaries  with 
existing,  authorized  or  proposed  last  down- 
stream major  damsttes  are  as  follows 


Location 


StiMin  and  ilta 


Ac-ft         Latitude        Loniiluda 


McKinnay  Bayou  Tnb 

Biinilt  Laka 
Baikman  Citak    Baik- 

man  RtMivoti  .15.900       33  29  7  N        94  10  3  W 

Sulpltur  Rivar   Taiaikana.   3M.  900       33  1>  3  N         9<  09  6  W 


3.  052       33  30. 6  N        94  06  2  W 


(b)  The  State  of  Texas  ahall  have  the  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of  this  sub- 
basln 

Section  5  08  Subbasln  5— Mainstream  of 
the  Red  River  and  tributaries 

(a)  This  subbasln  Includes  that  portion 
of  the  Red  River,  together  with  its  tributaries 
from  Oenlson  Dam  down  to  the  Arkansas- 
Louisiana  state  boundary,  excluding  all  trlb- 
utau-les  Included  In  the  other  four  subbasins 
of  Reach  II. 

(b)  Water  within  this  subbasln  Is  allocated 
as  follows; 

(1)  The  Signatory  States  shall  have  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  runoff  originating  in  sub- 
basln 5  and  undesignated  water  flowing  Into 


subbasln  5.  so  long  as  the  flow  of  the  Red 
River  at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state  bound- 
ary Is  3. OOC  cubic  feet  per  second  or  more 
provided  no  state  Is  entitled  to  more  thsn 
25  percent  of  the  water  In  axctu  of  3.000 
cubic  feet  per  second 

(3  I  Whenever  the  flow  of  the  Red  River  at 
the  Arkanaas-Loulalana  stale  t>oundary  Is 
less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  secjnd.  but 
more  than  1  000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
.states  of  Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
shall  allow  to  flow  Into  the  Red  River  for 
delivery  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
weekly  runoff  originating  In  subbasln  S  and 
40  percent  of  undesignated  water  flowing  into 
subbasln  5.  provided,  however,  that  this  re- 
quirement shall  not  tje  Interpreted  to  require 
any  state  to  release  stored  water 

(3 1  Whenever  the  flow  of  the  Red  River 
at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary 
falls  t)eiow  1  000  cubic  feet  per  second  the 
States  of  Arksnsas.  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
shall  allow  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  all 
the  weekly  riinoff  originating  In  subbasln  5 
and  all  undesignated  water  flowing  In  sub- 
basln 5  within  their  respective  states  to  flow 
into  the  Red  River  as  required  to  maintain  a 
1  OOO  cubic  foot  per  second  flow  at  the 
Arkansas-  Ixiulslana  state  boundary 

ici  Whenever  the  flow  at  Index  Arkansas 
Is  less  than  528  c  f  s  the  states  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  shall  each  allow  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  t.jtal  weekly 
riinorr  originating  In  subbasln  5  within  their 
respective  states  to  flow  into  the  Red  River. 
provided  however  this  provision  shall  be  In- 
voked only  at  the  request  of  Arkansas,  only 
after  Arkansas  has  cessed  all  diversions  from 
the  Red  River  Itself  In  Arkansas  above  Index 
and  only  If  the  provisions  of  Sub.sectlons  5  05 
lb)  I  21  and  i3)  have  not  caused  a  limitation 
of  diversions   in   subbasln   5 

Id  I  No  state  guarantees  to  maintain  a  min- 
imum low  flow  to  a  downstream  state 
Sktion  5  Ofl  Sp>eclal  Provisions 
(a)  Reservoirs  within  the  limits  of  Reach 
II.  subbasln  5  with  a  consenatlon  storage 
capacity  of  1,000  acre  feet  or  less  In  existence 
or  authorized  on  the  date  of  the  Compact 
pursuant  to  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
bv  a  Signatory  State  authorltlng  such  res- 
ervoirs shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  Section  5  05.  provided  If  any  right  to  store 
water  In  or  use  water  from  an  existing  ex- 
empt reservoir  expires  or  Is  cancelled  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Campact  the  exemp- 
tion for  such  rights  provided  by  this  section 
<^hall  be  lost 

(bi  A  Signatory  State  mav  authorize  a 
change  In  the  purpose  or  place  of  use  of 
water  from  a  reservoir  exempted  by  subpara- 
graph lai  of  this  section  without  losing  that 
exemption,  if  the  quantity  of  auhorlzed  use 
and  storage  Is  not  increased 

(ci  Additionally  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  5  05  shall  not  apply  to  di- 
rect diversions  from  Red  River  to  off-chan- 
nel  reservoirs  or  lands 

AaTTCUI   V'l 

APPoariONMENT  or  watek — rcach  iti 

Arkansa3.  Loutitana    and  Texas 

Subdivision   of   Reach   III   and   Allocation   of 

Water  Therein 

Reach  lit  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  Into 

topographic  subbasins.  and  the  water  therein 

allo^^led.  as  follows 

Si-TioN  6  01  Subbasln  1— Interstate 
streams — Arkansas  and  Texas 

(a  I  This  subbasln  includes  the  Texas  por- 
tion of  those  streams  crossing  the  Arkansas- 
Texas  state  boundary  one  or  more  times  and 
flowing  through  Arkansas  Into  Cypress 
Creek-Twelve  Mile  Bayou  watershed  In 
Louisiana. 

(b)  Texas  Is  apportioned  sixty  (80|  per- 
cent of  the  runoff  of  this  subbasln  and  shall 
have  unrestricted  use  thereof.  Arkansas  Is 
entitled  to  forty  (40)  percent  of  the  runoff 
of  this  subbasln 


SrcnoN  e  03  Subbasln  3— Interstate 
streams — Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  the  Arkansas 
poraon  o/  tho^e  streams  flowing  from  Sub- 
basln 1  into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  other 
streams  In  Arkaiuas  which  cross  the  Ark- 
ansas-Louisiana stale  txjundary  one  or  more 
times  and  flow  into  Cypress  Creek-Twelve 
Mile  Bayou  watershed  In  Louisiana 

(b)  Arkansas  Is  apportlonrd  sixty  (60i  per- 
cent of  the  runoff  of  this  subbasln  and  shall 
have  unrestricted  use  thereof.  Louisiana  is 
entitled  to  forty  (40)  percent  of  the  runoff 
of  this  subbasln. 

Sectton  fl  03  Subbasln  3— Inlersute 
streams — Texas  and  Loulalana. 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  the  Texas  por- 
tion of  all  trlbuianes  crossing  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  stale  boundary  one  or  more  limes 
and  flowlnc;  Into  Caddo  Lake.  Cypress  Creek- 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou  or  Cross  Lake,  as  well  as 
the  Louisiana  portion  of  such  tributaries 

ibi  Texas  and  Louisiana  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries  shall  each  have  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  water  of  this  subbasln 
subject  to  the  following  allocation 

(1  1  Texas  shall  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  all  water  above  Marshall  Lake  O'  the 
Pines  and  Black  Cypress  damsltes.  however 
leias  shall  not  cause  runoff  to  be  depleted 
to  a  quantity  less  than  that  which  viould 
have  occurred  with  the  full  operation  of 
Franklin  County  Titus  County,  Ellison 
Creek  Johnson  Creek.  Lake  O  the  Pines. 
.Marshall  and  Black  Cypress  Reservoirs  con- 
structed snd  those  other  Impoundments 
and  diversions  existing  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Compact  Any  depletions  of  runoff  in 
excess  of  the  depletions  described  above  shall 
be  charged  agaln.st  Texas  apportionment 
of   the  water  In  Caddo  Reservoir 

(3 1  Texas  and  Louisiana  shall  each  have 
the  unrestricted  right  to  use  Ofty  (50)  per- 
cent of  the  conservation  storage  capacltv 
In  the  present  Caddo  Lake  for  the  lmp>ound- 
ment  of  water  for  state  use.  subject  to  Ihe 
provision  that  supplies  for  existing  uses  of 
water  from  Caddo  Lake,  on  date  of  Compact, 
are  not  reduced 

i3i  Texas  and  Louisiana  shall  each  have 
the  unrealrlcted  right  to  flfty  (50»  percent 
of  the  conservation  storage  capacity  of  anv 
fu'ure  enlargement  of  Caddo  Lake  provided 
the  two  states  may  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  each  states  share  of  the  storage  space  on 
terms  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
states  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Com- 
pact 

'4/  Inflow  to  Caddo  Lake  from  Its  drain- 
age area  downstream  from  Marshall  Lake 
O  the  Pines,  and  Black  Cypress  damsltes  and 
dounstream  from  other  last  downstream 
dams  m  existence  on  the  date  of  the  slgntni^ 
of  the  Compact  document  by  the  Compact 
Commissioners  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
flowing  into  Caddo  Lake  except  that  any 
manmade  depletions  to  this  Inflow  bv  Texas 
win  be  subtracted  from  the  Texas  share  of 
the  water  In  Caddo  Lake 

(c)  In  regard  to  the  water  of  Interstate 
streams  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  In- 
flow to  Cross  Lake  or  Caddo  Lake  Texas 
shall  have  the  unrestricted  right  to  divert 
and  use  tills  water  on  the  basis  of  a  division 
of  rtinoff  above  the  state  boundary  of  sixty 
(60)  percent  to  Texas  and  forty  (40)  percent 
to  Louisiana 

(di  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  not  construct 
improvements  on  the  Cross  Lake  watershed 
in  either  state  that  will  affect  the  yield  of 
Cross  Lake,  provided,  however,  this  sutjsec- 
tlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  08 

Section  6  04  Sut>basln  4— Intrastate 
streams     Louisiana 

(a)  This  subbiisin  Includes  that  are*  of 
Louisiana  In  Reach  111  not  Included  within 
any  other  subbasln: 

(bl  Louisiana  shall  have  free  and  -jnre- 
stncted   use   of   the  water  of  this  subbasln 
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AJincLE  vn 

*PPO«TIONMENT    OT    WATEa REACH    rV 

Arkanaeu  and  Louisiana 

Subdivision  of  Reach  IV  and  AJlocAtlon  of 
Water  Therein 

Reach  rv  of  the  Red  RJver  Is  divided  Into 
topographic  vubbaalns.  and  the  water  there- 
in allocated  as  follows : 

Section  7.01.  Subbasln  1 — Intrastate 
streaou — Ark  ansae . 

la)  This  subbasln  Includes  thoae  streams 
and  their  tributaries  above  last  downstream 
major  damsltes  orglnatlng  In  Arkansas  and 
crossing  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state 
boundary  before  flowing  into  the  Red  River 
In  Loulalana  Those  major  last  dow-nstream 
damsltes  are  aa  follows: 


Attl 

Location 

Straam  and  ilta 

Lstituda 

Lonfitudi 

Ouachita  Rtvtf  ■ 

Lika  Calhtrini 

19  000 

34°26  6'N 

93-01. 6'W 

Caddo  Rivtt 

DaGuy  lake 

1,377  000 

34»13  2-N 

93'06  6'W 

Uttia  Mittouri 

Rival    Laka 

Union 

600  000 

34*03  9'N 

93=42  9'* 

Atum  Folk.  Saiina 

Rival    Laka 

Winona 

63.264 

3?''47.  rn 

92''51.0'* 

lb)  Arkansas  Is  apportioned  the  waters  of 
this  subbasln  and  shall  have  unrestricted 
use  thereof 

Section  7  02  Subbasln  2  — Interstate 
Streams — Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

(ai  This  subbasln  shall  consist  of  Reach 
IV  less  subbasln  I  as  defined  In  Se:tlon  7  01 
(a)  above 

(bl  The  Slate  of  Arkansas  shall  have  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of  this 
reach  subject  to  the  limitation  that  Arkansas 
shall  allow  a  quantllv  of  water  equal  to 
forty  140)  percent  of  the  weekly  runoff  orig- 
inating below  or  flowing  from  the  last 
downstream  major  damslte  to  flow  Into  Loui- 
siana Where  there  are  no  designated  last 
downstream  damsltes,  Arkansas  shall  allow  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  forty  (40)  per- 
cent of  the  total  weekly  runoff  originating 
above  the  state  boundary  to  flow  Into  Loui- 
siana Use  of  water  In  this  subbasln  Is  subject 
to  low  flow  provisions  of  subparagraph  7  03 
lb) 

Section  7  03  Special  Provisions 

:a)  Arkansas  may  use  the  beds  and  banks 
of  segments  of  Reach  IV  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  Its  share  of  water  to  designated 
downstream  diversions 

(b)  The  Slate  of  Arkansas  does  not  guar- 
antee to  maintain  a  minimum  low  flow  for 
Louisiana  In  Reach  IV  However,  on  the  fol- 
lowing streams  when  the  use  of  water  In  Ar- 
kansas reduces  the  flow  at  the  Arkansas- 
Louisiana  stale  boundary  to  ihe  following 
amounts 

1 1  )  Ouachita— 780  cfs 

(2)  Bayou  Bartholomew — 80  cfs 

(3)  Boeuf  River — 40  cfs 
'41  Bavou  Macon — 40  cfs 

the  State  of  Arkansas  pledges  to  take  afflrma- 
tlve  steps  to  regulate  the  diversions  of  run- 
off originating  or  flowing  Into  Reach  IV  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  runoff  as  set  out  here- 
in to  flow  Into  the  Stale  of  Louisiana  In 
lis  control  and  regulation  of  the  water  of 
Reach  IV  any  adjudication  or  order  ren- 
dered by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  any  of  its 
InstrumenUlltles  or  agencies  affecting  the 
terms  of  this  Compact  shall  not  tie  effective 
against  the  State  of  Louisiana  nor  any  of 
lis  citizens  or  inhabitants  until  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

Article  Vin 

APPOaTTONMENT  OF  WATER — REACH  V 

Section  8.01.  Reach  V  of  the  Red  River 
consists  of  the  mainstem  Red  River  and  all 
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of  Its  tributaries  lying  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
water  of  this  subbasln. 

AmncLi  IX 

ADMINISTRATION  OT  THE  COktPACT 

Section  B.Ol.  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
Interstate  administrative  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  "Red  River  Compact  Commission,' 
hereinafter  called  the  "Commission."  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  Signatory  State  who 
shall  be  designated  or  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  each  State,  and  one 
Commissioner  representing  the  United 
States,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  Federal  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  but  shall 
not  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  failure  of 
the  President  to  appoint  a  Federal  Commis- 
sioner will  not  prevent  the  operation  or  effect 
of  this  Compact,  and  the  eight  representa- 
tives from  the  Signatory  Slates  will  elect  a 
Chairman  for  the  Commission. 

SECTION  9  02.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
and  organize  within  60  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Compact.  Thereafter,  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Commission  shall  decide. 

Section  9.03.  Each  of  the  two  Commis- 
sioners from  each  slate  shall  have  one  vote: 
Provided,  howeveT,  That  if  only  one  repre- 
sentative from  a  state  attends  he  is  author- 
ized to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  absent  Com- 
missioner from  that  state  Representailvei 
from  three  stales  shall  constitute  a  quoriun 
Any  action  concerned  with  administration  of 
this  Compact  or  any  action  requiring  com- 
pliance with  speclflc  terms  of  this  Compact 
shall  require  six  concurring  votes.  If  a  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Commission  affects 
existing  water  rights  in  a  Slate,  and  that 
action  IS  not  expressly  provided  for  In  this 
Compact,  eight  concurring  votes  shall  be 
required. 

isEcrioN  9.04. 

(B)  The  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of 
each  slates  representative  shall  be  paid  by 
the  government  that  It  represents,  and  the 
salaries  and  personal  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  will  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Commission  s  expanses  for  any  ad- 
ditional stream  flow  gaging  stations  shall  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  the  states  In- 
volved In  the  reach  In  which  the  stream 
flow  gaging  slatluns  are  located. 

(c)  All  other  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  t>orne  equally  by  the 
Signatory  States  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commission  out  of  the  "Red  River  Compact 
Commission  F^jnd  "  Such  Fund  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated and  maintained  by  equal  payments  of 
each  state  Into  the  fund  Disbursement  shall 
be  made  from  the  fund  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Commission  Such 
fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  audit  and  ac- 
counting proceduras  of  the  State;  however, 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  fund 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  audited  by  a 
qualified  Independent  public  accountant  at 
regular  Intervals,  and  the  report  of  such 
audits  shall  be  Included  In  and  become  a 
part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
Elach  Stale  ahall  have  the  right  to  make  Its 
own  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  any  reasonable  time 

Article  X 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Section  10  01  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to: 

(a)  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing 
Its  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  terms 
of  the  Compact; 

(b)  Establish  and  maintain  an  office  for 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and,  if  desirable, 
from  time  to  time,  change  Its  location; 

(c)  Elmploy  or  contract  with  such  engi- 
neering, legal,  clerical,  and  other  personnel 


as  It  may  determine  necessary  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Us  functions  under  this  Compact 
without  regard  to  the  CivU  Service  Laws  of 
any  Signatory  SUie  provided  that  such  em- 
ployees shall  be  paid  by  and  be  responsible 
to  the  Commission  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered employees  of  any  Signatory  State; 

(d)  Acquire,  use  and  dlspoae  of  such  real 
and  personal  properly  as  It  may  consider 
necessary; 

(e|  Enter  Into  contracts  with  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agencies  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  presentation  of  factual  data. 
for  the  maintenance  of  records  and  for  the 
preoaratlon  of  reports: 

(f)  Secure  from  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment such  Information  as  it  may  need  or 
deem  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions and  as  may  be  available  to  or  procur- 
able by  the  department  or  agency  to  which 
the  request  Is  addressed;  provided  such  In- 
formation Is  not  privileged  and  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  Is  not  precluded  by  law  from 
releasing  same; 

(g)  Make  findings,  recommendations,  or 
reports  In  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  a  finding  that  a  Signatory  State 
Is  or  Is  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Compact  TTie  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  Investigations  and 
studies,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  said  purposes  It  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  and  file  official  certified 
copies  of  any  of  Its  findings,  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  with  such  officers  or  agencies 
of  any  Signatory  State  or  the  United  States. 
as  may  have  any  Interest  In  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  The  making  of  finds, 
recommendations,  or  reports  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  Instituting  or  maintaining  of  any  action 
or  proceeding  of  any  kind  by  a  Signatory 
State  In  any  court  or  tribunal,  or  before  any 
agency  or  officer,  for  the  protection  of  any 

right  under  this  Compact  or  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  Its  provisions;  and 

(hi  Print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  dis- 
tribute Its  proceedings  and  reports. 

Section  20.02.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Cause  to  be  established,  maintained, 
and  operated  such  stream  reservoir  and 
other  gaging  stations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Compact: 

(bl  Cause  to  be  collected,  analyzed  and 
reported  such  information  on  stream  flows, 
water  quality,  water  storage  and  such  other 
data  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Compact; 

(c)  Perform  all  other  functions  required 
of  It  by  the  Compact  and  do  all  things  neces- 
sary, proper  and  <x)nvenlent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  thereunder; 

(d)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  of  the  Signatory  States  a  budget 
covering  the  anticipated  expenses  of  the 
Commission  for  the  following  fiscal 
blennlum; 

(e)  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  of  each  Signatory  State  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  ac- 
counting of  all  funds  received  and  expended 
by  it  In  the  conduct  of  Its  work; 

(fl  Make  available  to  the  Governor  or  to 
any  official  apency  of  the  Signatory  State  or 
to  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
United  States,  upon  request,  any  Information 
within  Its  poesesElon; 

(g)  Not  Incur  any  obligation  in  excess  of 
the  unencumbered  balance  of  Its  funds,  nor 
pledge  the  credit  of  any  of  the  Signatory 
States:  and 

(h)  Mav-e  available  to  a  Signatory  State 
or  the  United  States  In'  any  action  arising 
under  this  Compact;  without  subpena.  the 
test1mon<'  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  having  knowledge  of  any  rele- 
vant facts. 
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POLLUTION 

SUCTION  11  01  The  SlKUfttory  8t»tM  recog- 
nize that  the  Increase  In  p<ipulatlon  and  the 
KTOWth  of  industrial,  agricultural  mining 
and  other  activities  combined  with  natural 
pollution  »ource8  may  lead  U>  a  diminution 
of  the  quality  of  water  In  the  Red  River 
Baaln  which  may  render  the  water  harmful 
or  Injurious  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  and  Impair  the  usefulness  or  public 
enjoyment  of  the  water  for  beneficial  pur- 
poMs.  thereby  resulting  In  adverse  social 
economic,  aivd  environmental  Impacts 

SicTioN  1102  Although  amrmlng  the 
primary  duty  ajid  reaponalblUty  of  each  Sig- 
natory State  to  take  appropriate  action  un- 
der Its  own  laws  to  prevent,  diminish,  and 
regulate  all  pollution  sources  within  \t.s 
boundaries  which  adversely  aflect  the  water 
of  the  Red  River  Baaln.  the  sUtes  recognize 
that  the  control  and  abatement  of  the  nat- 
urally occurring  salinity  sources  as  well  as. 
under  certain  circumstances  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
water  In  the  Red  River  Basin  may  require 
the  c<x)peratlve  action  of  all  states 

SECTtoN  1 1  03  The  Signatory  States  agree 
to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  and  eJIectviate  means  of  al- 
leviating the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
water  of  the  Red  River  Baaln 

Suction  11  04  The  CommLwlon  shall  have 
the  power  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  the  Signatory  States  and  other  en- 
titles in  progranui  for  abating  and  controlling 
pollution  and  natural  deterioration  of  the 
water  of  the  Red  River  Basin  and  to  recom- 
mend reaaonable  water  quality  objective*  to 
the  states. 

Sii-TION  1 1  05  Each  Signatory  State  agrees 
to  malnt*ln  current  records  of  wa.ite  dl.s- 
chargea  Into  the  Red  River  Basin  and  the 
type  and  quality  of  such  dlscharge-H.  which 
records  shall  be  furnished  U)  the  Oommlsslon 
vipon  request 

Section  U  06  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
from  the  Ooyernor  of  a  Signatory  State  that 
the  Interstate  water  of  the  Red  River  Basin 
in  which  It  has  an  mteres:  are  being  mate- 
rially and  adverse. v  a!Tected  by  pollution  and 
that  the  state  In  which  the  pollution 
orlglnateii  has  failed  after  reasonable  notice 
to  take  appropriate  abatement  measures  the 
Commission  shall  make  such  find  ngs  as  are 
appropriate  and  thereafter  provide  such 
finding*  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  In 
which  such  pollution  originates  and  requeat 
appropriate  corre-tlve  action  The  Oommls- 
slon. however  shall  not  take  any  action  with 
respect  to  pollution  which  adversely  affects 
only  the  state  in  which  svich  pollution 
originates 

Section  1107  Tn  addition  to  its  other 
powers  set  forth  under  this  Article,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  six  concurring  votes,  to  utilize  ap- 
plicable Federal  statutes  to  Institute  legal 
action  :n  Its  own  name  against  the  person  or 
entity  responsible  for  Interstate  pollution 
problems,  provided  however  sixty  (80)  days 
before  Initiating  legal  action  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  Ooyernor  of  the  state 
In  whl>'h  the  pollution  source  Is  located  to 
allow  that  state  an  opportunity  to  Initiate 
action  In  Its  own  name 

Section  1108  Without  predjudlce  to  any 
other  remedy  available  to  the  Commission, 
or  any  Slgiatorv  State,  any  state  which  Is 
materially  and  adversely  affected  by  the  pol- 
lution of  the  water  of  the  Red  Rl' er  Basin 
by  pollution  originating  In  another  Sagna- 
tory  State  may  Institute  a  suit  against  any 
Individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation, or  against  any  Signatory  State  or 
political  or  governmental  subdivision  there- 
of or  against  any  officer  agency  department, 
bureau,  district  or  lnstr\imenta!!ty  of  or  In 
any  Signatory  State  contributing  to  such 
pollution  In  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal    statutes     Nothing    herein    shall    be 


construed  as  depriving  any  persons  of  any 
rights  of  acii.in  relating  to  pollution  which 
such  pxrson  would  have  if  this  Compact  had 
not    Reen    made 

ARTKir  XII 

termination    and    *.VIlN£>.MtNT    OF   COMPACT 

SuTioN  IJol  Ihls  Compii-t  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  by  appropr.ate  action 
of  the  legislatures  of  all  of  the  four  Signatory 
States.  In  the  event  of  such  termination,  all 
rlghl.s  established  under  It  shall  continue 
unimpaired 

SiiTiiiN  12  02  This  Compact  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  by  appropriate  action 
of  the  leg  slature.i  of  all  Signatory  Slates 
that  are  affected  by  such  amendment  The 
cin.ser. I  of  the  United  States  Congress  must 
be  obtained  before  such  amendment  la 
effective 

ARTli  LE  XIII 

RATlrti  ATION    AND    irFEniVE    DATE    OT    COMPACT 

Section  13  01  Notice  of  ratification  of  this 
C  impact  by  the  legislature  of  each  Signatory 
state  shall  be  given  by  the  governor  thereof 
of  the  governors  of  each  of  the  other  Signa- 
tory States  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  The  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  give  notice  to  the  governors  of 
each  of  the  Signatory  States  of  the  consent 
of  this  Compact  by  the  Congress  of  tha 
United   States 

SrrrioN  13  02  This  Compact  shall  become 
effective  binding  and  obligatory  when  and 
only  when 

lai  It  has  been  duly  ratified  by  each  of 
the   Signatory    States,    and 

(bi   It  has  been  consented  to  by  an  Act  of 
the   Congress   of   the   United  States, 
which  act  provides  that 

Any  other  statute  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  any  case 
or  controversy . 

which  Involves  the  conatructlon  or  applica- 
tion of  thia  Compact.  In  which  one  or  more 
of  the  Signatory  States  to  this  Compact  Is  a 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  and 

which  Is  within  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  State«  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

nnd  without  any  requirement,  limitation  or 
regard  as  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter 
In  controversy,  or  of  the  place  of  residence 
or  citizenship  of,  or  of  the  nature,  character 
or  legal  status  of  any  of  the  other  proper 
parties  plaintiff  or  defendant  In  such  ca.se  or 
controversy 

The  consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  name 
and  Join  the  United  States  as  a  party  de- 
fendant or  otherwise  In  any  such  rase  or  con- 
troversy In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  if  the  United  States  Is  an  Indispensa- 
ble party  thereto 

Section  13  03  The  United  .States  District 
Courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  (con- 
current with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  concurrent  with  that 
of  any  other  Federal  or  state  court,  in  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Suoreme  Court,  or  other 
court  has  original  Jurisdiction)  of  any  case 
or  controversy  Involving  the  application  or 
conatructlon  of  this  Comtjact  that  .said 
Jurisdiction  shall  include,  but  not  t)e  limited 
to.  suits  between  Signatory  States  a. id  that 
the  venue  of  such  case  or  controversy  mav  be 
brought  In  any  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
acts  complained  of  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
occur 

SIGNED  AN'D  APPROVED  on  the  lath  day 
of  Mav    1978  at  Denlson  Dam 
POK    ARKANSAS 
John   P    Saxton 
Conamlvsloner 
FOR  OKLAHOMA 
Oavn-LE  B    SanNDEas 
Commissioner 
FOR   LOUISIANA 
A«THU»    R    THEIS 
Commissioner 


FOR   TEXAS: 

Fred  Pabket 
Commlsalooer 

FOR  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

R   C   Marshall.  Major  General 
Representative 

Sii7.,iN  2  -n  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of  article 
XIII  of  thl.'<  compact  coi.sented  to  by  Con- 
gress by  this  Act  the  congressional  consent 
to  this  compact  Includes  and  expressly  gives 
the  coiLsent  of  Conitress  to  have  the  United 
States  of  America  named  and  Joined  as  a 
party  defendant  or  otherwise  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cotirt  or  In  a  district  court 
with  concurrent  Jurisdiction  m  matters  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  Juris- 
diction In  any  case  or  controversy  involving 
the  conatructlon  or  application  of  this  Com- 
pact In  which  one  or  more  of  the  Signatory 
States  to  this  Compact  Is  a  plalntilT  and 
which  Is  within  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
of  ihe  United  States  If  the  United  Slates  of 
America  Is  an  Indispensable  party  and  vkith- 
out  any  requirement  limitation  or  regard  as 
to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy, or  of  the  place  of  residence  or  citizen- 
ship of.  or  of  the  nature  character  or  legal 
status  of.  any  of  the  other  proper  parties 
plalnllfT  or  defendant  In  such  case  or  con- 
troversy 

Section  3  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal    this    Act    Is    expressly    reserved 

Siction  4  The  United  States  District 
Courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  (con- 
current with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  concurrent  with  that 
of  any  other  Federal  or  state  court.  In  mat- 
ters m  which  the  Supreme  Court  or  other 
court  has  original  Jvirisdictlon )  of  any  case 
or  controversy  Involving  the  application  or 
construction  of  this  Compact,  that  said  Jurl.>!- 
dlctlon  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to. 
suits  between  Signatory  Slates,  and  that  the 
venue  of  svich  case  or  controversy  may  te 
l.i  any  Judicial  district  In  which  the  acts 
complained  of  (or  any  portion  thereof)  occur 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  WiUiout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Daniel.son)  win  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  MooFHEADi  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fro.m  California  'Mr   Danielsoni. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H  R  7206 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self    such    time   as    I    may    consume 

The  bill  HR  7206  provides  that  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  to  be  given  the 
Red  River  compact  entered  into  by  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 

As  is  .stated  in  the  compact,  its  pur- 
pose IS  to  promote  interstate  comity  and 
remove  causes  of  controversy  between 
each  of  the  affected  States  by  governing 
the  use.  control,  and  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  interstate  Red  River  and 
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Its  tributaries.  There  Is  to  be  an  active 
program  for  the  control  and  alleviation 
of  natural  deterioration  and  pollution 
of  the  water  of  the  Red  River  Bas  n  and 
there  will  be  provision  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  thereto.  This 
compact  will  provide  the  means  for  an 
active  program  to  implement  the  con- 
servation of  water,  protection  of  lives 
and  property  from  floods,  improvement 
of  water  quality,  development  of  navi- 
gation, and  regulation  of  flows  in  the 
Red  River  Basin. 

The  1.222-mile-long  Red  River  rises 
in  the  high  plains  of  eastern  New  Mexico, 
flows  eastward  across  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, and  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Oklahoma  It  skirts  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Klamichi  (Qua- 
chita'  Mountains  of  Oklahoma,  then 
meanders  across  southwestern  Arkansas 
and  through  the  coastal  plain  of  Louisi- 
ana to  its  confluence  with  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River 

The  total  drainage  of  the  Red  River, 
exclusive  of  the  Quachita-Black  River 
syste.Ti.  is  69,200  square  miles.  Drainage 
from  the  upper  39,700  snuare  miles, 
where  valleys  are  wide  and  flat  and  up- 
lands are  rolling  to  hilly,  is  controlled 
by  Denison  Dam  near  Denison,  Tex. 
The  area  of  the  basin  below  Denison 
Dam,  exclusive  of  the  Quachita-Black 
River  Bas  n,  Includes  29  590  square  miles 
of  mostly  gentle  rolling  terrain  with 
nearly  flat  flood  plains. 

The  Red  River  compact  developed  in 
the  following  manner.  In  1955  the  84th 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  346,  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact providing  for  the  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  water  of  the  Red  River 
and  its  tributaries.  The  law  required  that 
a  Federal  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  be  named  as  a  nonvoting 
member  of  the  Commission.  His  role 
was  basically  that  of  presiding  at  meet- 
ings and.  in  an  unbiased  way.  acting  as 
a  catalyst  in  thp  negotiations.  He  also 
had  the  responsibility  of  protecting  Fed- 
eral interests  in  connection  with  com- 
pact n^atters  Negotiations  were  con- 
cluded in  1978  and  a  formal  signing 
ceremony  was  held  on  Denison  Dam  on 
May  12,   1978 

The  compact  was  reviewed  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  required  bv 
their  regulations.  The  Red  River  com- 
pact has  now  been  ratified  by  all  involved 
Slates  and  on  January  28.  1980.  ratifying 
legLslation  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  on 
A'^ril  29  1980.  by  Congressman  Hall  of 
Texas  'Senate  bill  2227  and  House  bill 
72061 

At  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  on  November  13. 
1980.  the  witness  appearing  in  behalf  of 
the  Armv  stated  that  the  Department  o' 
the  Armv  generally  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  States  to  reso've  disputes  of  mu- 
tual concern  through  formal  compacts. 
As  in  private  commercial  dea'ings  be- 
tween   individuals,    a    formal    written 


agreement  is  a  preferred  method  for  re- 
solving differences.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  has  advised  the  committee  that 
it  views  the  compact  as  an  agreement  by 
the  interested  States  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  which  is  binding  only  on 
them.  In  its  statement  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  on  November  13,  1980,  the 
Army  stated  that,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  interposed  no  objection 
to  congressional  consent  of  the  compact 
In  section  2  of  the  bill,  there  is  pro- 
vlsion  for  a  partial  waiver  of  the  sover- 
eign immunity  of  the  United  States  under 
which  the  United  States  merely  consents 
to  be  sued  in  any  case  Involving  the  con- 
structicn  of  application  of  the  compact 
in  which  the  United  States  is  an  indis- 
penslb'e  party.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
pact contains  this  partial  waiver  of  sov- 
ereign  immunity  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  provisions  of  the 
compact    are    binding    on    the    United 
States.  In  this  connection,  in  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7206, 
the  Department  of  Justice  recommended 
that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
clarify  the  language  relating  to  this  lim- 
ited waiver  of  sovereign  immunity.  The 
suf-commlttee  adopted  that  amendment 
and  the  amended  bill  contains  the  lan- 
guage recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  As  to  the  compact,  the  waiver 
would  extend  only  to  cases  or  controver- 
sies involving  the  construction  or  appli- 
cat  on  of  the  compacts  brought  originally 
in   the   Supreme   Court,   if   the   United 
States  is  an  indispensable  party.  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill,  the  U.S.  district  courts 
are  given  concurrent  Jurisdiction   with 
the  Supreme  Court  over  such  cases  and 
controversies.  The  amendment  therefore 
clarifies  that  the  limited  waiver  applies 
to  cases  and  controversies  involving  the 
construction  or  application  of  the  com- 
pact in  the  U.S.  district  courts  whi-h  are 
to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Supreme  Court  over  such  cases  or  contro- 
versies. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  compact: 

The  Red  River  Compact  provides  for  the 
following  allocations  of  water  among  Arltan- 
sas.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 

/  Reach  l-Red  River  and  Tributaries  from 
the  Sen-  Mexico-Texas  State  boundary  to 
Denison  Dam  — 

Subbasln  1— Interstate  streams — Texas: 
60  percent  to  Texas  and  40  percent  to  Okla- 
homa 

Subbasln  2 — Intrastate  and  Interstate 
streams — Olclahoma:  Unrestricted  use  to 
Oklahoma 

Subbasln  3 — Intrastate  streams  In  Texas: 
Unrestricted  to  Texas 

Subbasln  4— Mainstream  of  the  Red  River 
and  Lake  Texoma:  200.000  acre  feet  each  to 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  plus  50  percent  each 
of  additional   quantities 

//.  Reach  JI-Red  River  from  Denison  Dam 
to  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  Border  — 

Subl»sln  1— Intrastate  streams— Oklaho- 
ma: Unrestricted  use  to  Oklahoma  with  4 
dam  sites  speclfleci 

Subbasln  2 — Intrastate  streams — Texas: 
Unrestricted  use  to  Texas  with  11  dam  sites 
specified 

Subbasln  3 — Interstate  streams— Oklaho- 
ma end  Arkansas:  Unrestricted  use  of  water 
within  own  state  provided  Oklahoma  allows 
40  percent  of  the  total  runoff  originating 
below  the  last  downstream  mafor  damslte 
In    Oklahoma    to   flow    into   Arkansas. 


Subbasln  4— Interstate  streams — Texas 
and  Arkansas:  Unrestricted  use  to  Texas 
with  3  dam  sites  specified 

Subbasln  5— Mainstem  of  the  Red  River 
and  tributaries:  The  four  states  shall  share 
equally  In  all  water  provided  the  flow  of 
the  Red  River  at  the  Arkans&s-Louisiana 
border  is  3.000  cubic  feet  per  second  If  the 
flow  at  the  border  is  more  than  1.000  but 
less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  Texas  shall  allow  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  weekly  runoff  and  40  p«r- 
cent  of  the  undesignated  water  In  the  sub- 
basln to  flow  into  Louisiana  If  the  flow 
at  the  border  is  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas 
shall  allsw  the  required  amount  to  total 
weekly  runoff  and  undesignated  water  to 
flow  through  to  Louisiana  to  maintain  the 
1  000  cubic  foot  per  second  flow 

After  Arkansas  has  ended  diversion  about 
Index.  Arkansas  and  at  Arkansas'  request, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  will  allow  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  their  total  weekly  runoff  to  flow  into 
Arkansas  If  the  flow  at  Index,  Arkansas,  1« 
less  than  526  cubic  feet  per  second 

///  Reach  III— Tributaries  West  of  the 
Red  River. — 

Subbasln  I— Interstate  streams— Arkansas 
and  Texas  Unrestricted  use  of  60  percent  of 
runoff  to  Texas  unrestricted  use  of  40  per- 
cent of  runoff  to  Arkansas. 

Subbasln  2 — Interstate  streams — Arkansas 
and  Louisiana-  Unrestricted  use  of  60  per- 
cent of  runoff  to  Arkansas:  unrestricted  use 
of  40  percent  of  runoff  to  Arkansas 

Subbasln  3— Interstate  streams — Texas  and 
Louisiana  Unrestricted  use  within  own 
boundaries  subject  to  certain  limitations 
Texas  and  Louisiana  will  share  equally  In 
the  waters  of  Caddo  Lake 

Subbasln  4— Intrastate  streams^Loulsl- 
ana    Unrestricted  use  to  Louisiana 

IV  Reach  IV— Tributaries  East  of  the  Red 
Rver  in  Arkansas 

Subbasln  1 — Intrastate  streams — Arkansas 
Unrestricted  use  to  Arkansas  with  four  spec- 
ified dam  sites 

Subbatln  2 — Interstate  streams — Arkansas 
and  Loulflana:  Arkansas  has  unrestricted 
use  subject  to  the  limitation  that  Arkansas 
allow  at  least  40  i>ercent  of  the  total  weekly 
runoff  originating  above  the  state  border 
to  flow  Into  Louisiana. 

V  Reach  V— Portion  of  Red  River  and 
Tributaries  livinp  u:holli/  in  Louisiana — ^Un- 
restricted use  to  Louisiana. 

The  comoact  wll!  be  administered  by  the 
Red  River  Compact  Commission  composed  of 
two  representatives  from  each  state  and 
one  US  Commissioner  appointed  bv  the 
President  The  federal  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  non-voting  Chairman. 

The  Commission  has  the  authority  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States,  the  signa- 
tory states  and  other  entitles  In  programs 
for  abatlne  and  controlling  pollution  aru! 
natural  deterioration  of  water  of  the  Red 
River  Basin  and  to  recommend  reasonable 
water  quality  objectives  of  the  states 

The  compact  in  section  12  01  states 
that  the  compact  mav  be  term'nated  at 
anv  time  by  annrooriatc  £u^t'on  of  the 
legislatures  of  all  four  s'cnatory  States 
but  that  the  rights  establl<5hed  under  the 
compact  shall  continue  unimpaired  Th's 
means  that  unanimous  consent  of  the 
r^art'es  would  be  reouired  to  term'nate 
the  compact.  Bv  reoulring  continuation 
of  rights  created  under  the  comoact  even 
m  the  event  of  termination,  the  orovis'on 
etTectively  binds  the  States  to  the  com- 
pact's allocation  of  water  unless  amended 
bv  all  States  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress Accordinglv.  rights  which  are 
granted  as  a  result  of  the  aj>provaJ  of 
the  compact  would  not  be  Impaired  by 
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any  such  termination,  and  those  rights 
would  not  be  ended  by  a  termination  of 
the  compact. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  approval  of  this 
bill  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  meet 
the  concerns  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice The  compact  has  been  enacted  into 
law  by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the 
States  who  are  parties  to  the  compact 
It  is  recommended  that  the  amended  bill 
be  considered  favorably 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
grant  the  necessary  consent  of  Congre.ss 
as  required  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Red  River  Compact,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Loui- 
siana. Oklaiioma,  and  Texas 

In  1955  Congress  authorized  these  four 
States  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  de- 
velop an  Interstate  compact  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
water  from  the  Red  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries This  statute  (Public  Law  84-348 1 
provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  represented  in  these  negotia- 
tions by  a  Federal  Chairman  who  would 
be  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion These  complex  negotiations  were 
Anally  concluded  in  1978  and  the  terms 
of  the  compact  had  been  agreed  to  by  all 
four  of  the  affected  States. 

On  November  13.  1980,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Qov- 
ernmental  Relations  heard  testimony 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
H  R  7206  The  Corps  of  Engineers  ex- 
pressed their  full  support  for  the  terms 
of  the  compact  and  urged  its  speedy  rat- 
ification. The  Red  River  Compact  has 
also  been  reviewed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  US  Water  Resources 
Council — both  of  which  urge  ratification 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Red  River  Compact 
reflects  Federal-State  cooperation  at  Its 
best  It  is  my  view  that  the  four  States 
that  have  been  involved  in  this  process 
have  brought  about  an  equitable  and  fair 
resolution  of  the  issues  facing  the  Red 
River  region  The  Senate  already  grant- 
ed its  consent  to  the  tenns  of  the  Red 
River  Compact  with  the  passage  of  S 
2227  on  September  24.  1980  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  give  Its  approval  to 
this  compact. 

At  the  ."same  time  our  subcommittee 
was  considering  the  Red  River  Compact, 
we  also  heard  testimony  on  another  in- 
terstate compact  covering  Caddo  Lake, 
involving  the  States  of  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana The  Caddo  Lake  Compact  is  an 
swljunct  to  the  Red  River  Compact.  How- 
ever, the  subcommittee  chose  to  defer 
action  on  the  proposed  Caddo  Lake  Com- 
pact for  a  number  of  legal  and  policy 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  unlike  the  Red  River 
Compact,  the  Caddo  Lake  agreement 
was  negotiated  between  the  two  States 
with  no  direct  Federal  involvement    In 


fact,  the  Army  Corps  of  E^nglneers  has 
urged  that  we  defer  action  on  this  corol- 
lary compact  until  there  has  been  a 
Federal  review  as  required  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  guidelines 

Also,  the  text  of  the  Caddo  Lake  com- 
pact contains  some  confusing  and  am- 
biguous language  For  example,  section 
8' a  I  of  the  compact  seems  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  whether  or  not  t^e 
residents  on  the  Texas  side  of  Caddo 
Lake  would  receive  fair  market  value 
for  their  property  if  it  is  taken  by  the 
raising  of  t*ie  spillway 

In  contrast,  this  same  section  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  the  residents  of  Lou- 
isiana would  receive  "current  market 
value"  under  Identical  circumstances 
Further,  section  8'C'  allows  an  action 
for  damages  by  property  owners.  In- 
jured by  a  unilateral  decision  to  raise 
the  spillway  Unfortunately,  this  section 
seems  to  preclude  the  passiblllty  of  suits 
for  Injunctive  relief  by  the  residents  of 
the  area  in  the  States  where  Irreparable 
harm  might  result  Finally,  our  sub- 
committee received  testimony  from  citi- 
zens groups  from  the  Caddo  Lake  area 
who  expressed  concern  that  they  had 
not  been  fully  heard  on  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  urging  that  a  full  en- 
vironmental impact  study  be  under- 
taken before  Congress  ratifies  the  agree- 
ment 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  our  sub- 
comlttee  deemed  it  wise  to  withhold  rat- 
ification on  the  Caddo  Lake  compact  at 
this  time  I  am  hopeful  that  the  States 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana  ran  revise  the 
text  of  the  compact  to  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns and  objections  raised  before  our 
sutcommlttee  Under  thLs  circumstance 
I  would  expect  that  the  97th  Congreis 
could  give  early  ratification  to  a  revised 
Caddo  Lake  Compact 

Again,  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  act  favorably  on 
H  R  7206 — the  Red  River  Compact 
•  Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  7206,  the  Red  River 
Compact 

Basically,  this  legislation  gives  final 
authorization  to  an  interstate  compact 
t)etween  Texas,  Louisiana.  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas,  governing  the  use  and 
app)ortlonment  of  water  from  the  Red 
River  and  its  tributaries 

This  legislation  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  September  24 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  g;ve 
Its  approval  to  the  bill  today  as  people 
from  the  four-State  area  are  most  anx- 
ious to  have  the  compact  become  law  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year 

Actually  this  compact  has  been  In  the 
offtng  for  some  25  years  In  1955  the  84th 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  346.  which 
authorized  the  four  affected  States  to 
enter  into  a  compact  The  bill  t>efore  us 
today  is  the  culmination  of  years  of  hard 
work,  careful  negotiations,  and  dedica- 
tion by  public  ofBcials,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  public-spirited  individuals  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  water  resources  from  the  Red  River 
and  Its  tributaries 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
H  R    7206,  to  give  final  approval  to  the 


compact,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  dear  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental RelaUons,  the  gentlenum  from 
California  (Mr.  Dawiiuion).  for  his 
strong  interest  In  this  bill  as  evidenced 
by  a  hearing  that  he  held  on  It  Just 
recently 

During  the  hearing,  an  impressive  list 
of  witnesses  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee m  behalf  of  H.R.  7206.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Texans  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  includmg  Mr.  Douglas  Caroom,  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Texas.  Mr 
Ken  Nelson,  the  Red  River  Compact  com- 
missioner for  Texas;  Mr.  Fred  Par  key. 
the  general  manager  of  the  Red  River 
Authority  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bob  Whlttenton. 
the  coordinator  for  the  respective  com- 
pact commissioners;  and,  Mr.  Homer 
Tanner,  the  director  of  the  Northeast 
Texas  Municipal  Water  District. 

As  I  stated,  lengthy  negotiations  took 
place  beiore  the  four  States  agreed  to 
this  compact.  I  am  informed  that  ap- 
proximately 50  major  meetings  took 
place  t)etween  the  States,  most  of  which 
lasted  at  least  2  days.  Public  input  was 
exceptionally  strong,  and  numerous 
FedersU  agencies  participated  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  The  compact  be- 
fore us  calls  for  continued  Involvement 
by  the  United  SUtes  with  a  nonvoting 
representative  to  t>e  designated  as  the 
chairman  of  the  compact  commission. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Red  River  and  its 
tributaries  is  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources in  the  Southwest.  The  Red  River 
figures  prominently  In  our  folklore  and 
culture  The  mere  mention  of  the  Red 
River  envisions  western  ballads,  cattle 
drives  and  John  Wayne.  But.  more  im- 
portant. It  means  water  for  an  area  that 
has  too  often  suffered  from  Inadequate 
water  supply 

As  I  have  pointed  out  so  often,  unless 
we  move  quickly  and  conscientiously  to 
Uke  inventory  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply  and  plan  adequately  for  Its  fu- 
ture use  and  development,  a  crisis  far 
worse  than  the  energy  crisis  will  ensue; 
namely,  that  of  lack  of  wholesome  water 
for  drinking,  crop  Irrigation,  energy- 
stimulus,  and  recreation. 

The  Red  River  Compact  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  assure  suJBclent 
water  supply  It  represents  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future,  and  I  commend  the 
many  officials  from  the  States  who 
shaped  and  fashioned  the  compact.  Now, 
each  State  will  understand  Its  water 
rights  and  will  act  accordingly. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H  R.  7206  un- 
der suspens'on  of  the  rules  • 
•  Mr  HUCKABY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H  R.  7206.  legislation 
which  will  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Red  River  Compact  between  my 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  States  of 
Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 

The  negotiations  by  these  four  States 
have  brought  forth  a  compact  which 
equltablv  apportions  the  water  of  the  Red 
River  among  the  four  States  Further,  the 
compact  provides  a  means  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  pollution  and  nat- 
ural deterioration  of  the  water,  conser- 
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ration  of  water,  and  protection  of  lives 
and  property.  While  the  legislatures  of 
the  four  affected  States  were  required  to 
approve  the  compact  before  Its  submis- 
sion to  Congress,  that  approval  by  the 
SUtes  indicates,  I  believe,  a  broad  base 
of  support  for  this  blU. 

The  Red  River  is  Important  to  my 
State,  and  my  congressional  district.  Al- 
ready the  Red  River  Is  Important  to  the 
northern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  should 
become  even  more  Important  In  the  years 
ahead.  So  there  Is  a  need  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation and  ratify  the  action  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  I 
believe  that  the  Red  River  Compact  wUl 
open  a  new  era  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  among  these  States,  because 
the  compact  addresses  water  resources, 
surely  one  of  the  most  Important  natural 
resources  of  all.  The  agreement  is  fair 
and  equitable,  and  I  urge  Its  expeditious 
approval.* 

D  1340 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Daniel- 
son  >  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  7206,  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ur.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  iS 
2227 1  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Red  River  Compact  among 
the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read   the   Senate  bill,   as 
follows ; 

S    2237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sectton  1  The  consent  of  Conirress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  Red  River  Compact 
among  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  of  May  12.  1978,  as 
ratified  by  the  States  of  Arkansas  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,   and  Texas,  as  follows: 

PREAMBLE 

The  .States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
their  respective  Governors  or  legislatures,  or 
both  being  moved  bv  considerations  of  In- 
terstate comity,  have  resolved  to  comoact 
with  respect  to  the  water  of  the  Red  River 
and  Its  trlbuUrles  Bv  Act  of  Congress.  Pub- 
lic Law  No  346  (84th  Congress  First  Ses- 
sion ( .  the  consent  of  the  United  States  has 
been  granted  for  said  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  comoact  nrovldlng  for  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  su^h  water;  and 
pursuant  to  that  Act  the  President  has  des- 


ignated  the   representative   of   the   United 
Statea. 

Further,  the  consent  of  Congress  has  been 
given  for  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  agreement*  relating  to  water 
pollution  control  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (Public 
Law  93-500,  33  U.S.C.  1251  et  aeq.). 

The  Signatory  States  acting  through  their 
duly  authorized  Compact  Commissioners, 
after  several  years  of  negotiations,  have 
agreed  to  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
water  of  the  Red  River  and  Its  tributaries 
and  do  hereby  submit  and  recommend  that 
this  compact  be  adopted  by  the  respective 
'  legislatures  and  approved  by  Congress  as 
hereinafter  set  forth: 

Aancuc  I 
puaposza 
Sbction    1.01.   The   principal    purposes    of 
this  Compact  are: 

(a)  To  promote  Interstate  comity  and  re- 
move causes  of  controversy  between  each  of 
the  affected  States  by  governing  the  use,  con- 
trol and  distribution  of  the  interstate  wrater 
of  the  Red  River  and  Its  tributaries: 

(b)  To  provide  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment among  the  Signatory  States  of  the 
water  cf  the  Red  River  and  Its  tributaries: 

(c)  To  promote  an  active  program  for  the 
control  and  alleviation  of  natural  deteriora- 
tion and  pollution  of  the  water  of  the  Red 
River  Basin  and  to  provide  for  enforcement 
of  the  laws  related  thereto: 

(d)  To  provide  the  means  for  an  active 
program  for  the  conservation  of  water  pro- 
tection or  lives  and  property  from  floods  im- 
provement of  water  quality,  development  of 
navigation  and  regulation  of  flows  In  the 
Red  River  Basin:  and 

(e)  To  provide  a  basis  for  State  or  Joint 
State  planning  and  action  by  ascertaining 
and  Identifying  each  State's  share  In  the  In- 
terstate water  of  the  Red  River  Basin  and 
the  apportionment  thereof. 

Article  II 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  3  01,  Each  Signatory-  State  may 
use  the  water  allocated  to  It  by  this  Com- 
pact in  any  manner  deemed  beneflcial  by 
that  State  Each  State  may  freely  ad- 
minister water  rights  and  uses  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  State,  but  such  uses 
shall  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  water 
m  accordance  with  the  apportionments  made 
by  this  Compact 

Section  2  02  T^e  use  of  water  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  any  in- 
dividual Federal  project  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  project  and  tbe  water  shall  be  charged  to 
the  State  or  States  receiving  the  benefit 
Therefrom. 

Section  2  03  Any  Signatory  State  using 
the  channel  of  Red  River  or  its  tributaries  to 
convey  stored  water  shall  be  subject  to  an 
appropriate  reduction  In  the  amount  which 
may  be  withdrawn  at  the  point  of  removal 
to  accent  for  transmission  )o«ses 

SE(?noN  2  04  TTie  failure  of  any  State  to 
use  any  portion  of  t^e  wa'er  allocated  to  It 
shall  not  consMfute  re'inqulshment  or  for- 
feiture of  the  right  to  srch  use 

Section  2  05  Each  Signatory  State  shall 
have  the  rleht  to: 

(a)  Construct  conservation  storage  ca- 
pacity for  the  Imnoundment  of  water  allo- 
cated bv  this  Comoact: 

ibi  Replace  within  the  same  area  any 
storage  cspaclty  recognized  or  authorized  by 
this  Compact  made  unusab'e  by  anv  cause 
including  losses  due  to  sedlm-nt   storage 

(c)  Construct  reservoir  storage  capacity 
for  the  purposes  of  flood  and  sediment  con- 
♦"il  as  —e'l  PS  storage  of  w^ter  vhl'-b  Is  e!*her 
Imported  or  Is  to  be  exported  if  such  storage 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  delivery  of  wa- 
ter apportioned  to  any  other  signatory 
Stat*:  and 


(d)  Use  tbe  bed  and  banks  of  tbe  Red 
River  and  Ita  tributaries  to  convey  stored 
water.  Imported  or  exported  water,  and  wa- 
ter apportioned  according  to  this  Compact. 

SccnoN  2.0fl.  Signatory  SUtes  may  coop- 
erate to  obtain  construction  of  faclliues  of 
Joint  benefits  to  such  states. 

SccnoM  2.07.  Nothing  In  tbla  Compact 
shall  b«  deemed  to  Impair  or  affect  the  pow- 
ers, rights,  or  obligations  ol  the  United 
States,  or  thoee  claiming  under  ita  authority, 
in.  over  and  to  water  of  the  Red  River 
Basin 

SccnoN  2  08.  Nothing  In  this  Compact 
shall  t>e  construed  to  Include  within  the  wa- 
ter apportioned  by  this  Compact  any  water 
consumed  in  each  state  by  Uvectock  or  for 
domestic  purpoees;  Provided,  hotoever,  the 
storage  of  such  water  is  In  accordance  with 
tbe  laws  of  the  respective  statas  but  any 
such  Impoundment  shall  not  exceed  200- 
acre  feet,  or  such  smaller  quantity  aa  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  each  state 

Section  2.09.  In  tbe  event  any  state  shall 
import  water  Into  the  Red  River  Basin 
from  any  other  river  t>asin.  tbe  Signatory 
State  making  the  Importation  ahall  have  the 
use  of  such  imported  water. 

Section  2.10.  Nothing  In  this  Compact  shall 
be  deemed  to: 

(a)  Interfere  with  or  impair  the  right  or 
power  of  any  Signatory  State  to  regulate 
within  ita  boundaries  the  appropriation,  use. 
and  control  of  water,  or  quality  of  water, 
not  inconsistent  with  Its  obligations  under 
this  Compact; 

(b)  Repeal  or  prevent  the  enactment  of 
any  legislation  or  the  enforcement  of  any 
requirement  by  any  Signatory  State  impos- 
ing any  additional  conditions  or  restrictions 
to  further  lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  or 
natural  deterioration  of  water  within  Its 
Jurisdiction:  provided  nothing  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  alter  any  provision  of 
this  Compact  dealing  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  water  or  the  rights  thereto;  or 

ic)  Waive  any  state's  immunity  under  tbe 
Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  constituting  the  con- 
sent of  any  state  to  be  sued  by  Its  own  citi- 
zens. 

Section  2  11,  Accounting  for  apportion- 
ment purposes  on  interstate  streams  shall  not 
be  mandatory  under  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
pact until  one  or  more  affected  states  deem 
the  accounting  necessary 

Section  2  12  For  the  purposes  of  appor- 
tionment of  the  water  among  the  Signatory 
States,  the  Red  River  is  hereby  divided  into 
the  following  major  subdivisions: 

I  at  Reach  I— the  Red  River  and  tribu- 
taries from  the  New  Mexico-Texas  stale 
boundary  to  Denlson  Dam; 

( b )  Reach  II— the  Red  River  from  Denlson 
Dam  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana state  boundary  and  all 
tributaries  which  contribute  to  the  flow  of 
the  River  within  this  reach: 

(c)  Reach  III — the  tributaries  west  of  the 
Red  River  which  cross  the  Texas-LouUlana 
state  boundary,  the  Arkansas-Louisiana 
state  boundary,  and  those  which  croes 
both  the  Texas-Arkansas  state  boundary 
and  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary, 

(d)  Reach  IV — the  tributaries  east  of  the 
Red  River  in  Arkansas  which  cross  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary;   and 

lei  Reach  V — that  portion  of  the  Red 
River  and  tributaries  in  Louisiana  not  in- 
cluded In  Reach  II  or  in  Reach  U' 

Section  2.13  If  any  part  or  application 
of  this  Compact  shall  be  declared  Invalid  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  all  other 
.-■e'erab'e  orovlslons  and  aoillcatlons  of  this 
Compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 

Section  2  14  Subtect  to  the  availability  of 
water  In  accordance  with  this  Compact. 
nothing  In  this  Comoact  shall  be  held  or 
construed  to  "Iter  imoalr  or  increa'e.  vali- 
date or  preludlce  anv  existing  water  right  or 
right  of  water  use  that  is  legally  recognized 
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on  the  effective  date  of  thla  Compact  by 
either  statutes  or  courts  of  the  Signatory 
State  within  which  it  is  located. 

A«TICL£    III 

DEnr»moN8 
SicTiON  3  01    In   this  Compact: 

(a)  The  States  of  Arkansas.  I,oulslana 
Oklahoma,    and    Texas    are    referred    to    as 

•Arkansas."    "Louisiana        "Oklahoma.  "    and 
Texas.  ■     respectively      or     individually     as 
"State"  or  "Signatory  State."  or  collectively 
as   "Slates  '  or  "Signatory   States  " 

(b)  The  term  Red  River'  means  the 
stream  below  the  crossing  of  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  state  boundary  at  longitude  100 
degrees  west 

ic)  The  term  "Red  River  Basin"  means  all 
of  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Red 
River  and  Its  trlbu*ar:es  east  of  the  New 
Mexico-Texas  state  bmir.fliry  and  above  Its 
Junction  with  Atchafalava  and  Old  Rivera 

(di  The  term  "water  of  the  Red  River 
Basin"  means  the  water  (originating  In  anv 
part  of  the  Red  River  Basin  and  flowing  to  or 
in  the  Red  River  or  any  of  Its  tributaries 
ie  The  term  "tributary"  means  any 
s'ream  which  contributes  to  the  flow  of  the 
Red  River 

(fi  The  term  "Interntafe  tributary"  mesns 
a  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  the  drainage 
area  of  which  Includes  portions  of  two  or 
more  .Slguatorv  State.s 

(gi  The  term  "Intrastate  tributary" 
means  a  tributary  of  the  Red  River  the 
drainage  area  of  which  Is  entlrelv  within 
a  single  Signatory  State 

ih)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
agency  created  by  Article  IX  of  this  Com- 
pact for  the  administration  thereof 

il)  The  term  "pollution"  means  the  al- 
teration of  the  phvslcal  chemical  or  biolog- 
ical characteristics  of  water  by  the  acts  or 
Instrumentalities  of  man  which  create  or 
are  Ukelv  to  result  In  a  material  and  adverse 
ertect  upon  human  beings  domestic  or  wild 
animals  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  or 
adversely  affect  anv  other  lawfxil  use  of 
such  water  provided  that  for  the  purp<->8e 
of  this  Compact  "pollution"  shall  not  mean 
or  Include  "natural  deterioration  " 

iji  The  term  "mtural  deterioration" 
mearvs  the  material  reduction  In  the  quality 
of  water  resulting  from  the  leaching  of 
solubles  from  the  soils  and  rocks  through 
or  over  which   the   water  flows   naturally 

(ki  The  term  "designated  water"  means 
water  released  from  storage  paid  for  bv  non- 
federal Interests  for  delivery  to  a  speclfl'- 
point  of  use  or  diversion 

Ml   The  term  "tindeslgnated  water"  means 
ai:   water  released   from  stormge  other   than 
designated  water  " 

I  my  The  term  "conservation  storage  ca- 
pacity" means  that  portion  of  the  active 
capacity  of  reservoirs  available  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  subseouent  beneficial  use 
and  It  excludes  anv  portion  of  the  cspacltv 
of  reservoirs  allocated  solely  to  flood  con- 
trol and  sediment  control    or  either  of  them 

'n)  The  term  "runofT"  means  both  the 
portion  of  pre-lDltatlon  which  runs  ofT  the 
surface  of  a  drainage  area  and  that  portion 
of  the  preclDltation  that  enters  the  streams 
after  passing  through  the  portions  of  the 
earth 

A«Ttrt.E  IV 

APPORTIONMINT     OT     W»TCR  — RXACH      I 

Oklahoma — Texas 

Subdivision  of  Reach   I  and  Apportionment 

of  Water  Therein 

R«fteh  r  of  the  Red  River  is  divided  into 

topographical    subbwlns      with     the     water 

therein  allocated  as  follows: 

SBcnoN  4  01  Subbasln  I— Interstate 
streams — Texas 

(a)  This  includes  the  Texas  portion  of 
Buck  Creek.  Sand   debo.)    Creek.  Salt  Fork 


Red  River  Elm  Creek.  North  Fork  Red  River 
Sweetwater  Creek  and  Washita  River,  to- 
gether with  all  their  tributaries  in  Texas 
which  lie  west  of  the  lOOth  Meridian 

(b)  The  aijnual  flow  within  this  subbasln 

Is  hereby   apportioned  sixty    (80)    percent   to 

Texas  and   forty    (40)    percent    to   Oklahoma 

Section   4  03    Subbasln    2— IntrasUte   and 

In'erstate   streams     Oklahoma 

lai  This  subbasln  is  compo.sed  of  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma  and 
portions  thereof  upstream  to  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  state  boundary  at  longitude  100 
degrees  we.^it,  beginning  from  Denlson  Dam 
and  upstream  to  and  Including  Buck  Creek 
(bi  The  State  of  Oklahoma  shall  have 
free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of 
tills  subbasln 

SrcTicpN  4  03  Subbasln  3 — Intrastate 
streams     Texas 

I  si  This  Includes  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River  In  Texas  beginning  from  Denlson 
Dam  and  upstream  to  and  Including  Prairie 
Dog  Town  Fork    Red  River 

lb)  The  State  of  Texas  shall  have  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  In  this 
subbasln 

Section  4  04  Subbasln  4— Malnstem  of  the 
Red  River  and  Lake  Texoma 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  all  of  Lake 
Texoma  and  the  Red  River  beginning  at 
Denlw-in  Dam  and  continuing  upstream  tn 
the  Texas-Oklahoma  state  boundary  at 
longitude   100  degrees   west 

(b)  The  storage  of  Lake  Texoma  and  flow 
from  the  malnstem  of  the  Red  River  Into 
Lake    Texoma    is    apportioned    as    follows 

(1)  Oklahoma  200  000  acre-feet  and  Texas 
200.000  acre-feet  which  quantities  shall  In- 
clude existing  allocations  and  uses,  and 

i2i  Additional  quantities  In  a  ratio  of 
fifty  (501  percent  to  Oklahoma  and  flfty  (SO) 
percent  to  Texas 

Section  4  05  Special  Provisions 
(a)  Texas  and  Oklahoma  mav  construct 
Jointly  or  In  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  storage  or  other  facilities  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  water,  provided 
that  any  facilities  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  boundary  between  the  two  states 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
legislation  authorizing  Denlson  Dam  and 
Reservoir   project 

ibi  Texas  shall  not  accept  for  filing  or 
grant  a  permit  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  to  impound  water  solely  for  Irrigation 
flood  control  soil  conservation,  mining  and 
recovery  of  minerals,  hydroelectric  power 
navigation,  recreation  and  pleasure  or  for 
any  other  purpose  other  than  for  domestic 
municipal,  and  Industrial  water  supply  on 
the  malnstem  of  the  North  Fork  Red  River 
or  any  of  lu  tributaries  within  Texas  at>ove 
Lugert-Altus  Reservoir  until  the  date  that 
imported  water  sumclent  to  meet  the 
municipal  and  Irrigation  rveeds  of  Western 
Oklahoma  Is  provided,  or  until  January  1. 
2000.  whichever  occurs  first 

Ajiticle  V 
AppoarioNMENT   or   w*tx« — reach   ii 
Arkansas.    Oklahoma,    Texas,  and  Louisiana 
Subdivision   of  Reach   II   and  Allocation  of 
Water  Therein 
Reach  II  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  Into 
topographic  subbaslns.  and  the  water  there- 
in Is  allocated  as  follows 

Section  5  01  Subbasln  1— Intrastate 
streanis — Oklahoma 

I  a)  This  subbasln  includes  those  streams 
and  their  tributaries  above  existing  author- 
ized or  proposed  last  downstream  major 
damsltes,  waoily  In  Oklahoma  and  flowing 
Into  Red  River  below  Denlson  Dam  and 
above  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  state  bound- 
ary These  streams  and  their  tributaries 
with  existing,  authorized  or  proposed  last 
downstream  major  dannsltea  are  as  follows 


Ac-ft 

locjtion 

Sttum  tnd  tit* 

Klitud* 

L(Mi|itud( 

iilind'Btyou 

»lb«n, 

K  200 

3rSI  VN 

%'M  4'W 

Blu<  Ki««r    Ourint 

H',  OOC 

33°S5.  5'N 

9fc04.2'W 

BfjjJ,  Otvn 
Boiwtli 

1   N3,  800 

J4°0l.6'N 

95-«5  0T» 

KijmiUu  i)i««i. 

M«10 

240,700 

34°0L0H 

95«22.6'W 

lb)  Oklahoma  Is  apportioned  the  water  of 
this  subbasln  and  shall  have  unrestricted 
use  thereof 

SrcTiON  5  02  Subbasln  3 — IntrasUte 
streams— Texas 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  those  streams 
and  their  tributaries  above  existing  author- 
ized or  proposed  last  downstream  major  dam- 
sltes  wholly  in  Texas  and  flowing  Into  Red 
Ftlver  below  DenLson  Dam  and  above  the 
Texas-Arkansas  state  boundary  These 
streams  and  their  tributaries  with  existing 
authorized  or  pr.)p>oeed  last  downstream  ma- 
jor damsltes   are   as   follows 


LoCStKHI 


StreAffl  ind  lite 


*c-f1 


Latiludt 


Lon|ltud« 


Shiwn«  Cfeeh: 
Rinfl.lt  Ltkt S,«00 

Bfushr  Crwli 

vtli«ylJl.e 15.000 

Hon  d    Arc  CinIi 

Ntw  Bonhim 

e«n.o-f  130.  MO 

Coltn  Mill  Crt*k 

CottM  Mill  Lik«  8  000 

Sjndt  Crwh 

Llht  Crockttt  3,900 

S«nd«rs  CfMk 

P»t  M.,»« 124,  WO 

Pint  CiMk    L*k« 

Coofc  11.011 

8.j  Pine  Cfeek 

Bij  Pine  Lju  IM,  600 

Pecen  Bjvocj 

Pec*"  Sj.ou  .  .  625,000 
Miid  Creek 

l.b«rt»  Hill 97.  700 

Mud  Creek    KVW 

Bjnch  Hk«s(3)...        3,  *40 


(b)  Texas  is  apportioned  the  water  of  this 
subbasln  and  shall  have  unrestricted  use 
•hereof 

Section  5  03  Subbasln  3 — Interstate 
Streams— Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 

ai  This  subbasln  Includes  Little  River 
and  lis  tributaries  above  Millwood  Dam 

ibi  The  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas shall  ha\e  free  and  unrestricted  u^e 
of  the  water  of  this  subbasln  within  their 
respective  states,  subject,  however,  to  the 
limitation,  that  Oklahoma  shall  allow  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  runofT  originating  below  the  following 
exLstlng.  authorized  or  proposed  last  down- 
stream major  damsltes  In  Oklahoma  to  flow 
Into  Arkansas 


J3««8. 1 

96°34  «■  W 

3 3- 38  7 

N 

96  21   V  W 

3r4?  9 

N 

95 '58  2'  W 

33  44  r 

N 

95'5«.  0'  W 

3r44  5' 

N 

95'55  5'  W 

33°51  2' 

N 

95  32  9'* 

3r43  ?■ 

H 

95°34  0' W 

3r52  0' 

N 

95°I1  7-  W 

3r4i.r 

N 

94  58  7-  W 

33«33  0' 

N 

H^n  ytt 

33  31  8' 

N 

94'27.3'W 

Location 


S!';am  ind  tit* 


Ac-n 


Lititud* 


Lonfttudl 


Little  River.  Pina 
Creak _.. . 

Clover  Creek 
luktati 

Mountain  fork 
Rivtt    Brokan 
Bow 


70,  50C 
258,600 


470,  100 


34  06.«'  N 
J4»0«  5'  H 


34  08.9'  N 


95°04  9*  * 
94  55  4'  W 

94  41,2'W 


(c)  Accounting  will  be  on  an  annual  basis 

unless  otherwise  deemed  necessary  by  the 
States  of   Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 

Section  5  04  Subbasln  4 — Interstate 
streams — Texas  and   Arkansas 

IS)  This  subbasln  shall  consist  of  those 
streams  and  their  tributaries  above  existing, 
authorized    or    proposed    last    downstream 
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roa)or  damsltes,  originating  In  Texas  and 
crossing  the  Texas-Arkansas  sUte  boundary 
before  flowing  Into  the  Red  River  In  Arkan- 
MS  These  streams  and  their  trIbuUrles 
with  existing  authorized  or  propose  last 
downstream  major  dam-sites  are  as  follows: 


Location 


SIraam  and  lit* 


Ac-fl 


Lititudt 


Loniitude 


McKinnev  Bajrou 

Tnt   finnileLaka.      3,0S2         33-30.6' N  94»06.2' * 

Barkrran  Creak 

Barkman 

RtMrMxr   15.900  33'29.7' N  94   10.3- W 

riiarkana 386.900         33=18.3' N  94'>09.6' W 


.JMI 


(b)  The  State  of  Texas  shall  have  the 
free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of 
this  subbasln 

Section  5  05  Subbasln  8 — Malnstem  of  the 
Red  River  and  tributaries 

IS)  This  subbasln  Includes  that  portion  of 
the  Red  River,  together  with  Its  tributaries, 
from  Denlson  Dam  do*'n  to  the  Arkansas- 
Louisiana  state  boundary,  excluding  all  trib- 
utaries included  In  the  other  four  sub- 
baslns of  Reach  II 

(b)  Water  within  this  subbasln  Is  allocated 
as  follows: 

iliThe  Signatory  States  shall  have  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  runofT  originating  In 
subbasln  5  and  undesignated  water  flowing 
Into  subbasln  6,  so  long  as  the  flow  of  the 
Red  River  at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state 
boundary  Is  3.000  cubic  feet  per  second  or 
more,  provided  no  slate  Is  entitled  to  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  water  In  excess  of 
3  000  cubic  feet  per  second 

(3)  Whenever  the  flow  of  the  Red  River 
at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary 
is  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  but 
more  than  lOOO  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
Suies  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
shall  allow  to  flow  Into  the  Red  River  for 
delivery  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
weekly  runoff  originating  In  subbasln  6  and 
40  percent  of  undesignated  water  flowing 
into  subbasln  5,  provided,  however,  that 
this  requirement  shall  not  be  Interpreted 
to  require  any  otate  lo  release  stored  water 
(3)  Whenever  the  flow  of  the  Red  River  at 
the  Arkansas-Louisiana  state  boundary  falls 
below  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  shall 
allow  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  all  the 
weekly  runofT  originating  In  subbasln  6  and 
all  undesignated  -water  flowing  Into  sub- 
basln 5  within  their  respective  states  to  flow 
Into  the  Red  River  as  required  to  maintain  a 
1000  cubic  foot  per'  second  flow  at  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana   state   boundary 

(c)  Whenever  the  flow  at  Index.  Arkansas. 
Is  less  than  626  c  f  s  .  the  states  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  shall  each  allow  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  total  weekly 
runoff  originating  In  subbasln  6  within  their 
respective  states  to  flow  Into  the  Red  River, 
provided  however,  this  provision  shall  be 
invoked  only  at  the  request  of  Arkansas" 
only  after  Arkansas  has  ceased  all  diversions 
from  the  Red  River  lUelf  In  Arkansas  above 
Index,  and  only  If  the  provisions  of  Subsec- 
tions 6  05(b)  (2i  and  (3i  have  not  caused 
a  limitation  of  diversions  in  subbasln  5 

<d)  No  state  guarantees  to  maintain  a 
minimum  low  flow  to  a  downstream  state 
Section  6  0(3  Special  Provisions 
(a)  Reservoirs  within  the  limits  of  Reach 
II.  subbasln  8.  with  a  conservation  storage 
^'paclty  of  1.000  acre  feet  or  less  In  exig- 
ence or  authorized  on  the  date  of  the  Com- 
/r^n.^^iT*"'  *°  *^*  '■'8*^^  "Id  privileges 
su^h  rL^  ."  S'K^'to'-y  State  authorlzmg 
Dr^vi.^n^"°J'o'  ''^''"  ^  '""P'  ^'°^  the 
Mght    o    ,  °'  ^""°"  *°5'    provided.  If  any 

"loting  exempt  reservoir  expire,  or  is  can- 


celled after  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact 
the  exemption  for  such  rights  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  lost. 

(b)  A  Signatory  Slate  may  authorize  a 
change  In  the  purpose  or  place  of  use  of 
water  from  a  reservoir  exempted  by  subpara- 
graph (ai  of  this  section  without  losing 
that  exemption,  If  the  quantity  of  authorized 
use  and  storage  Is  not  Increased. 

(c)  Additionally,  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  6.05  shall  not  apply  to  di- 
rect diversions  from  Red  River  to  off-channel 
reservoirs  or  lands. 

Aancu   VI 

APPORTIONMENT     OP     WATER REACH     in 

Arkansas,    Louisiana,   and    Texas 

Subdivision  of  Reach  III  and  Allocation  of 

Water  Therein 

Reach  III  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  into 

topographic  subbaslns,  and  the  water  therein 

allocated,  as  fellows: 

Section  6.C1  Subbasln  1— Interstate 
streams — Arkansas  and  Texas 

(a)  This  subbasln  Includes  the  Texas  por- 
tion of  those  streams  crossing  the  Arkan- 
sas-Texas state  boundary  one  or  more  times 
and  flowing  through  Arkansas  Into  Cypress 
Creek-Twelve  Mile  Bayou  watershed  In  Lou- 
isiana. 

(b)  Texas  Is  apportioned  sixty  (60)  per- 
cent of  the  runoff  of  this  subbasln  and  shall 
have  unrestricted  use  thereof;  Arkansas  Is 
entitled  to  forty  (40)  percent  of  the  runoff 
of  this  subbasln. 

Section  6.02  Subbasln  2— Interstate 
streams — Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

(a)  This  subbasln  Includes  the  Arkansas 
portion  of  those  streams  flowing  from  Sub- 
basln 1  Into  Arkansas  as  well  as  other 
streams  In  Arkansas  which  cross  the  Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana state  boundary  one  or  more 
times  and  flow  into  Cypress  Creek-Twelve 
Mile  Bayou  watershed  In  Louisiana 

(b)  Arkansas  Is  apportioned  sixty  (60)  per- 
cent of  the  runoff  of  this  subbasln  and  shall 
have  unrestricted  use  thereof;  Louisiana  Is 
entitled  to  forty  (40)  percent  of  the  runoff 
of  this  subbasln. 

Section  6  03  Subbasln  3— Interstate 
streams— Texas  and  Louisiana. 

(a)  This  subbasln  Includes  the  Texas  por- 
tion of  all  tributaries  crossing  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  state  boundary  one  or  more  times 
and  flowing  Into  Caddo  Lake.  Cypress  Creek- 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou  or  Cross  Lake,  as  well  as 
the  Louisiana  portion  of  such  tributaries 

(b)  Texas  and  Louisiana  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries  shall  each  have  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  water  of  this  subbasln 
subject  to  the  following  allocation- 

(1)  Texas  shall  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  all  water  above  Marshall,  Lake  O'  the 
Pines,  and  Black  Cypress  damsltes;  however. 
Texas  shall  not  cause  runoff  to  be  depleted 
to  a  quantity  less  than  that  which  would 
have  occurred  with  the  full  operation  of 
Franklin  County.  Titus  County.  Ellison 
Creek,  Johnson  Creek,  Lake  O'  the  Pines, 
Marshall,  and  Black  Cypress  Reservoirs  con- 
structed, and  those  other  Impoundments  and 
diversions  existing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Compact  Any  depletions  of  runoff  In 
excess  of  the  depletions  described  above  shall 
be  charged  against  Texas'  apportionment  of 
the  water  In  Caddo  Reservoir 

(2)  Texas  and  Louisiana  shall  each  have 
the  unrestricted  right  to  use  flfty  (50i  per- 
cent of  the  conservation  storage  capacity  In 
the  present  Caddo  Lake  for  the  Impound- 
ment of  water  for  state  use.  subject  to  the 
provision  that  supplies  for  existing  uses  of 
water  from  Caddo  Lake,  on  date  of  Compact, 
are  not  reduced 

(3)  Texas  and  Louisiana  shall  each  have 
the  unrestricted  right  to  flfty  (60)  percent 
of  the  conservation  storage  capacity  of  any 
future  enlargement  of  Caddo  Lake,  provided, 
the  two  states  may  negotiate  for  the  lelease 
of  each  state's  share  of  the  storage  space  on 
terms    mutually    agreed    upon    by    the    two 


states  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Com- 
pact. 

(4)  Inflow  to  Caddo  Lake  from  its  drainage 
area  dovnstream  from  Marshall.  Lake  C  the 
Pines,  and  Black  Cypress  damsltes  and  down- 
stream from  other  last  downstream  dams  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
Compact  document  by  the  Compact  Commis- 
sioners, will  be  allowed  to  continue  flowing 
into  Caddo  Lake  except  that  any  manmade 
depletions  to  this  inflow  by  Texas  will  be 
subtracted  from  the  Texas  share  of  the  watter 
In  Caddo  Lake. 

(C)  In  regard  to  the  water  of  lnter«t*te 
streams  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  In- 
flow to  Cross  Lake  or  Caddo  Lake  Texas  shall 
have  the  unrestricted  right  to  divert  and 
use  this  water  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of 
runoff  above  the  State  boundary  of  sixty 
1 60)  percent  to  Texas  and  forty  (40)  percent 
to  Louisiana 

(d)  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  not  construct 
improvements  on  the  Cross  Lake  Watershed 
In  either  State  that  will  affect  the  yield  of 
Cros.s  Lake;  Prot-tded  however,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2  08 

Section  6  04  Subbasln  4 — Intrastate 
streams — Louisiana 

lai  This  subbasln  Includes  that  area  of 
Louisiana  In  Reach  III  not  included  within 
any  other  subbasn. 

lb)  Louisiana  shall  have  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  water  of  this  subbasln 

Article  VJI 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    -WATEIl — REACH    rv 

Arkansas    and    Louisiana 

Subdivision   of  Reach   IV  and  Allocation  of 

■W'ater  Therein 

Reach  IV  of  the  Red  River  Is  divided  Into 

the    topographic   subbaslns     and   the   water 

therein  allocated  as  foIlo»-s 

Section  7  01  Subbasln  1 — Intrastate 
streams — Arkansas 

lai  This  subbasln  includes  those  stream* 
and  their  tributaries  above  last  downstream 
major  damsltes  originating  In  Arkansas  and 
crossing  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  State 
boundary  before  flowing  into  the  Red  River 
m  Louisiana  Those  major  last  downstream 
damsltes  are  as  follows: 


Lxalior 


Sifaam  and  sita 


Ac-fl 


Latitude 


Lon{ituda 


Ouachita  River: 

Lake  Catherine,.  19,  OOO 
Caddo  River 

DeGray  Lake....  1,377,000 
Little  Wi!50iifi 

River    Lake 

Greejon. . .  600  OK 

Alum  Fork,  Saline 

River    Lake 


tWinona. 


63,264 


34°26.6'N 
M'=13.2'N 

34=08. 9'N 

3r'47.rN 


93°01.6'W 
93»06.6'W 

93°42  9't# 

92°51.0'W 


(b)  Arkanssis  Is  apportioned  the  waters  of 
this  subbasln  and  shall  have  unrestricted  use 
thereof 

Section  7  02  Subbasln  2 — Interstate 
Streams — Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

(a)  This  subbasln  shall  consist  of  Reach 
IV  less  subbasln  1  as  defined  In  Section  7  01 
(a)  above 

(b)  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  have  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  of  this 
reach  subject  to  the  limitation  that  Ar- 
kansas shall  allow-  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  forty  (40)  percent  cf  the  weekly  runoff 
originating  below  or  flowing  from  the  last 
downstream  mator  damslte  to  flow  Into  liciil- 
slana  Where  there  are  no  designated  last 
downstream  damsltes.  Arkansas  shall  allow  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  forty  (401  per- 
cent of  the  total  weekly  runoff  originating 
above  the  state  tKJundary  to  flow  into  Loui- 
siana Use  of  water  In  this  subbasln  Is  sub- 
ject to  low  flow  provisions  of  subparagraph 
7  03(b) 
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8«cTioi»  7  03    8p«cl»»  ProvUlon«. 

(ft)  Arkansas  may  uae  the  betU  and  banks 
of  tegments  of  Reach  IV  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  Us  share  of  water  to  designated 
downstream  diversions 

(b)  The  State  of  Arkansas  does  not  guar- 
antee to  maintain  a  minimum  low  now  for 
Louisiana  In  Reach  IV  However,  on  the  fol- 
lowing streams  when  the  use  of  water  in  Ar- 
kansas reduce*  the  flow  at  the  Arkaruas- 
Loulslana  state  boundary  to  the  following 
anu>unts: 

( 1 )  Ouachita— 780  cfs 

(3)  Bayou  Bartholomew— 80  cfs 

(3)  Boeuf  River— iO  cfs 

(4)  Bayou  Macon^O  cfs 

the  State  of  Arkansas  pledges  to  take  aJUr- 
maUve  steps  to  regulate  the  diversions  of 
runoff  originating  or  flowing  Into  Reach  IV 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  f>ermlt  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  runoff  as  set  out  here- 
in to  flow  Into  the  State  of  Louisiana  In  lU 
control  and  regulation  of  the  water  of  Reach 
IV  any  adjudication  or  order  rendered  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas  or  any  of  Its  Instrumental- 
ities or  agencies  affecting  the  terms  of  this 
Compact  shall  not  be  effective  against  the 
State  of  Louisiana  nor  any  of  Its  citizens  or 
Inhabitants  until  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion 

Aanci^  VIII 
APPoanoKMiMT  or  wATxa — aiACM  v 

S«moN  8  01  Reach  V  of  the  Red  River 
..onslsts  of  the  malnstem  Red  River  and 
bU  of  Its  tributaries  lying  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana  The  Stale  of  Louisiana 
shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
water  of  this  subbasln 

AaxicLi  IX 
ADMiNtrr«ATioN    or  thc    compact 

SecnoN  9  01  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
Interstate  administrative  agency  to  be  known 
ss  the  'Red  River  Compact  Commission, 
hereinafter  called  the  CommUslon  "  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  Signatory  State  who 
shall  be  designated  or  appointed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law^  of  each  state,  and  one 
Comml.Mloner  representing  the  United 
States,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident The  Federal  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  but  shall 
not  have  the  rl?ht  to  vote  The  failure  of  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Federal  Commissioner 
will  not  prevent  the  operation  or  effect  of 
this  Compact,  and  the  eight  representatives 
from  the  Signatory  States  will  elect  a  Chair- 
man for  the  Convmlsslon 

Section  9  03  The  Commission  shall  meet 
and  organize  within  60  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Compact  Thereafter,  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Commission  shall  decide 

StcnoN  9  03  Each  of  the  two  Commission- 
ers from  each  state  shall  have  one  vote  pro- 
vided, however,  that  If  only  one  representa- 
tive from  a  state  attends  he  Is  authorized  to 
vote  on  behalf  of  the  absent  Commlasloner 
from  that  state  Representatives  from  three 
states  shall  con.^tltute  a  quoruni  Any  ac- 
tion concerned  with  administration  of  this 
Compact  or  any  action  requiring  compliance 
with  speclflc  terms  of  this  Compact  shall 
require  six  concurring  votes  If  a  proposed 
action  of  the  Commission  affects  existing 
water  rights  In  a  state,  and  that  action  is 
not  expressly  provided  for  In  this  Compact, 
eight  concurring  votes  shall  Ise  required 

SiCTlOM  9  04. 

(a)  The  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of 
each  state's  representative  shall  be  paid  by 
the  government  that  It  represents,  and  the 
salaries  and  personal  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  will  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States 

(b)  The  Commission's  exp>enses  for  any  ad- 
ditional stream  flow  gauging  stations  shall  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  the  states  in- 


volved In  the  reach  In  which  the  stream  flow 
gauging  stations  are  located 

(C)  All  other  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
Signatory  States  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commission  out  of  the  'Red  River  Compact 
Commission  Fund  "  Such  Fund  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated and  maintained  by  equal  payments  of 
each  state  Into  the  fund  Disbursement  shall 
t>e  made  from  the  fund  in  such  manner  as 
may  l>e  authorized  by  the  Commission  Such 
fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  of  the  State  however, 
all  recelpta  and  disbursements  of  the  fund 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  audited  by  a 
qualified  Independent  public  accountant  at 
regular  Intervals,  and  the  report  of  such  au- 
dits shall  be  Included  in  and  become  a  part 
of  the  annual  refK>rt  of  the  Commla«lon  Each 
State  ahall  have  the  right  to  make  lu  own 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Commission  at 
anv  reasonable  lime 

ABTtCLl    X 

powras  AND  orTtis  or  tmi  commission 

Sbction  10  01  The  Commission  shall  have 
!ho  power  to 

I  at  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing 
its  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  terms 
iif  the  Compact 

lb)  Establish  and  maintain  an  office  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  and  If  desirable, 
from   time   to   lime    change   lis   location 

■  c)  Employ  or  contract  with  such  engi- 
neering legal  clerical  and  uther  personnel 
»s  11  may  determine  necessary  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Us  functions  under  this  Compact 
without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Laws  of 
any  Signatory  Slate  provided  that  iuctx  em- 
ployees shall  be  paid  by  and  tje  responsible 
to  ihe  Commission  and  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered employees  of  any  Signatory  State, 

(di  Acquire  use  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  pyersonal  property  as  It  may  ctjnslder 
necessary, 

lei  Enter  Into  contracts  with  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agencies  for  the  collection 
correlation  and  presentation  of  fac'ual  data. 
for  the  maintenance  of  records  and  for  the 
preparation  of  reports. 

If)  Secure  from  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment such  Information  as  It  may  need  or 
deem  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Ifs 
functions  and  as  may  be  available  to  or 
procvirable  by  the  department  or  agency  to 
which  the  request  Is  addressed  provided  such 
Information  Is  not  privileged  and  the  de- 
partment or  agencv  Is  not  precluded  by  law 
from  releasing  same. 

ig)  Make  findings  recommendations  or 
reports  In  connection  wltii  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  th's  compact  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  a  finding  that  a  Signatory  Stale 
Is  or  Is  not  In  violation  of  anv  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Compact  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  invesflgatlons  and 
studies  snd  to  hold  such  hearings  as  It  may 
deem  neceasarv  for  said  purposes  It  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  and  file  offinal  certified 
copies  of  any  of  Its  findings  recommenda- 
tions or  reoorts  wl'h  such  officers  or  ajrencles 
of  any  Signatory  State  or  the  Unl'ert  8'a'es. 
as  mav  have  anv  Interest  In  or  Jurisdiction 
over  the  «uTect  matter  The  maklns  of  finds. 
recommendations  or  reoorM  bv  the  Com- 
mission shsl!  not  be  a  condlMnn  precedent 
to  the  InstltvitlnB  or  malntslnlne  of  any 
action  or  proceedlnir  of  anv  kind  bv  a  Sig- 
natory State  In  anv  co'irt  or  tribunal  or 
before  anv  a<?encv  or  officer  for  the  protec- 
tion of  snv  rl»ht  under  this  Compact  or  for 
the  en'orcement  of  anv  of  Us  provisions    and 

'hi    Print  or  otherwise  renroduce  and  dis- 
tribute Its  proceedings  and   reports 
SiCTioN    10  02     The    Comml'slon    shall 

lai  Cause  to  be  established  maintained, 
and  operated  such  stream,  reservoir  and 
other  gaging  stations  as  are  nece'sary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Compact, 


(b)  Cause  to  be  collected,  analyzed  and 
reported  such  information  on  stream  fiows. 
water  quality  water  storage  and  such  other 
data  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  Compact. 

in  Perform  all  other  functions  required 
of  it  by  the  Compact  and  do  all  things 
nere'sajy.  proper  and  convenient  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duties  thereunder, 

idi  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  governor 
of  each  of  the  Signatory  Slates  a  budget 
r.iverlng  the  anticipated  expen-ses  of  the 
Commission  for  the  following  fiscal  blen- 
nlum. 

le)  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  governor  of  each  Signatory  State 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  Suies 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with 
an  accounting  of  all  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended by  It  In  the  conduct  of  Us  work, 

if)  Make  available  to  the  governor  or  lo 
any  official  agency  of  the  Signatory  Slate  or 
to  any  authorised  representative  of  the 
United  States,  upon  request,  any  Informa- 
tion   within   Its   pOA-sesslon. 

igl  Not  Incur  any  obligation  In  excess  of 
the  unencumbered  balance  of  Its  fund.s  nor 
pledge  the  credit  of  any  of  the  Signatory 
States,   and 

ihi  Make  available  to  a  Signatory  State 
or  the  United  States  In  any  action  arising 
under  this  Compact,  without  subpoena,  the 
testimony  <.  f  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  having  knowledge  of  any  rele- 
vant (acts 

AaTir-LI    XI 
POtXUTION 

SECTION  1101  The  signatory  States  rec- 
ognized that  the  Increase  In  population  and 
the  growth  of  Industrial,  agricultural,  min- 
ing and  other  activities  combined  with  nat- 
ural pollution  sources  may  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  quality  of  water  In  the  Red 
River  Basin  which  may  render  the  water 
harmful  or  injurious  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  Impair  the  usefulness 
or  public  enjoyment  of  the  water  for  bene- 
ficial purposes,  thereby  resulting  ;n  adverse 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  Im- 
pacts 

Section  11  03  Although  affirming  the  pri- 
mary duly  and  responsibility  of  each  Signa- 
tory State  lo  lake  appropriate  action  under 
Its  own  laws  to  prevent,  diminish,  and  regu- 
late all  pollution  sources  within  Us  bound- 
aries which  adversely  affect  the  water  of  the 
Red  River  Basin,  the  slates  recognize  thsl 
the  control  and  abatement  of  the  naturally- 
occurring  salinity  sources  as  well  as,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  water  in  the 
Red  River  Basin  may  require  the  cooperative 
action  of  all  slates 

Section  1103  The  Signatory  States  agree 
to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  United 
Stales  to  devise  and  effectuate  means  of 
alleviating  the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
water  of  the  Red  River  Basin 

Section  1 1  04  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  the  Signatory  Slates  and  other  en- 
titles m  programs  for  abating  and  control- 
ling pollution  and  natural  deterioration  of 
the  water  of  the  Red  River  Basin,  and  lo 
recommend  reasonable  water  quality  objec- 
tives lo  the  states 

Section  1 1  05  Each  Signatory  Stale  agrees 
to  maintain  current  records  of  waste  dis- 
charges Into  the  Red  River  Basin  and  the 
type  and  quality  of  such  discharges,  which 
re::ord5  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commls- 
.Mon  upon   request 

Section  11  06  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
from  the  governor  of  a  Signatory  Slate  that 
the  Interstate  water  of  the  Red  River  Basin 
m  which  It  has  an  Interest  are  being  materi- 
ally and  adversely  affected  by  pollution  and 
that  the  state  In  which  the  pollution  orlg- 
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tnatM  has  failed  after  reasonable  notice  to 
take  appropriate  abatement  measures,  the 
Commission  shall  make  such  findings  as  are 
appropriate  and  thereafter  provide  such 
findings  to  the  governor  of  the  slate  In 
which  such  pollution  originates  and  request 
appropriate  corrective  action  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  shall  not  take  any  action  with 
respect  to  pollution  which  adversely  affects 
only  the  state  In  which  such  pollution  orig- 
inates 

aecTioN  11  07  In  addition  to  Its  other 
powers  set  forth  under  this  Article,  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  authority,  upon 
receipt  of  six  concurring  votes,  to  utilise 
applicable  Federal  statutes  to  institute  legal 
action  In  Its  own  name  against  the  person  or 
entity  responsible  for  Interstate  pollution 
problems;  provided,  hoirever,  sixty  (00) 
days  before  initiating  legal  action  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
state  in  which  the  pollution  source  Is  located 
lo  allow  that  state  an  opportunity  to  Initiate 
action  In  Us  own  name 

SscTioN  1108  Without  prejudice  to  any 
other  remedy  available  to  the  Commission,  or 
any  Signatory  State,  any  state  which  Is  ma- 
terially and  adversely  affected  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  of  the  Red  River  Basin  by 
pollution  originating  In  another  Signatory 
State  may  Institute  a  suit  against  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  partnership,  or  associ- 
ation, or  against  any  Signatory  State  or  po- 
litical or  governmental  subdivision  thereof, 
or  against  any  officer,  agency,  department, 
bureau,  district  or  Instrumentality  of  or  In 
any  Signatory  State  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
statutes  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  depriving  any  persons  of  any  rights  of  ac- 
tion relating  to  pollution  which  such  person 
would  have  If  this  Compact  had  not  been 
made 

AkTICLE   XII 
TiaMINATION  AND  AMENDMCKT  OT  COMPACT 

SECTION  12  01  This  Compact  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  appropriate  action  of 
the  legislatures  of  all  of  the  four  Signatory 
SUtes  In  the  event  of  such  termination,  all 
rights  established  under  It  shall  continue 
unimpaired 

Section  12  02  This  Compact  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  by  appropriate  action 
of  the  legislatures  of  all  Signatory  States 
that  are  affected  by  such  amendment  The 
consent  of  the  United  States  Congress  must 
be  obtained  before  any  such  amendment  is 
•ffectlve 

A«ticle  XIII 

kATinCATION   AND  ErrECTIVI  DATX  or  COMPACT 

Sktion  13  01  Notice  of  ratification  of  this 
Compact  by  the  leelslature  of  each  Signatory 
State  shall  be  given  by  the  governor  thereof 
to  the  governors  of  each  of  the  other  Signa- 
tory SUtes  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  The  President  U  hereby  re- 
quested to  give  notice  to  the  governors  of 
each  of  the  Signatory  States  of  the  consent 
to  this  Compact  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  13  02  This  Compact  shall  become 
effective,  binding  and  obligatory  when,  and 
only  when: 

(a)  It  has  been  duty  ratified  by  each  of  the 
Signatory  States;  and 

(bi  It  has  been  consented  to  bv  an  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  Act  provides  that: 

Any  other  statute  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  in  any  case  or 
controversy : 

which  involves  the  construction  or  apollca- 
tlon  of  this  Compact:  in  which  one  or  more 
Of  the  Signatory  .^states  to  this  Compact  Is  a 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs:  and 
which  IS  within  the  Uidlclal  Dower  of  the 
united  States  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes; 


and  without  any  requirement,  llmlutlon  or 
regard  as  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter 
In  controversy,  or  of  the  place  of  residence  or 
cltlsenahlp  of.  or  of  the  nature,  character 
or  legal  autus  of,  any  of  the  other  proper 
parties  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  such  case  or 
controversy : 

The  consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  name 
and  Join  the  United  States  as  a  party  defend- 
ant or  otherwise  In  any  such  case  or  con- 
troversy In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  if  the  United  Slates  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable parly  thereto 

SkcrioM  1303.  The  United  SUtes  District 
Couru  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  (con- 
current with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  concurrent  with  that 
of  any  other  Federal  or  state  court.  In  mat- 
ters In  which  the  Supreme  Court,  or  other 
court  has  original  Jurisdiction)  of  any  case 
or  controversy  Involving  the  application  or 
construction  of  this  Compact:  that  said 
Jurisdiction  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  suits  between  Signatory  States; 
and  that  the  venue  of  such  case  or  contro- 
versy may  be  brought  In  any  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  acu  complained  of  (or  any  por- 
tion thereof)  occur 

SIGNED  AND  APPROVED  on  the  12th  day 
of  May.  1978  at  Denlson  Dam 
FOR  ARKANSAS: 
John  P  Saxton 
Commissioner 
FOR  OKLAHOMA 
Ok  VILLI  B  Saunders 
Commissioner 
FOR  LOUISIANA: 

AXTHUIl  R    THEIS 

Commissioner 
FOR  TEXAS : 
FxED  Parks  T 

Commissioner 
FOR  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 
R  C  Marshall.  Major  General 
Representative 

Section  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  the  purposes  of  article 
XIII  of  this  compact  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress by  this  Act,  the  congressional  consent 
to  this  compact  Includes  and  expressly  gives 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  have  the  United 
States  of  America  named  and  Joined  as  a 
parly  defendant  or  otherwise  In  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  or  other  court  of  con- 
current Jurisdiction.  In  any  case  or  con- 
troversy Involving  the  construction  or  ap- 
plication of  this  Compact  In  which  one  or 
more  of  the  Signatory  States  to  this  Compact 
Is  a  plaintiff,  and  which  Is  within  the  Judical 
power  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  If 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  an  indis- 
pensable party  and  without  any  requirement, 
limitation  or  regard  as  to  the  sum  or  value 
of  the  matter  In  controversy,  or  of  the  place 
of  residence  or  cltleenshlp  of,  or  of  the  nat- 
ure character  or  legal  status  of,  any  of  the 
other  proper  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant  In 
such  case  or  controvery. 

Section  3  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved 

Section  4  The  United  States  District 
Courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  (con- 
current with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  concurrent  with  that 
of  any  other  Federal  or  state  court,  in  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  or  other 
court  has  original  Jurisdiction)  of  any  case 
or  controversy  Involving  the  application  or 
construction  of  this  Compact:  that  said  Jur- 
isdiction shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  suits  between  Signatory  States;  and  that 
the  venue  of  such  case  or  controversy  may 
be  In  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the  acU 
complained  of  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
occur 


MOTION    OrrXRCO   BT    KR,   BAM-IXLSON 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  DANiTLaoN  moves  to  strike  out  ail  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S  2337  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7ao«. 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (KR.  7206  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


TAHOE  REGIONAL  PLANNINQ 
COMPACT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  8236)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Compact,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  others  to  cooperate 
with  the  planning  agency  thereby  cre- 
ated, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R    B33S 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  encourage  the  wise  use  and  conserra- 
tlon  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  area  around  said  lake,  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  SUtes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  which  compact  reads  m 
follows: 

TAHOE  REGIONAL  PLANJnNG  COMPACT 
Article   I — Findings   and   DscLARAnoirs   or 

POLICT 

(a)  It  is  found  and  declared  that: 
( 1 )  The  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  other 
resources  of  the  region  are  threatened  with 
deterlorat.on  or  degeneration,  which  endan- 
gers the  natural  beauty  and  economic  pro- 
ductivity of  the  region. 

(3)  The  public  and  private  interests  and 
InvestmenU   in   the   region   are   subsUntial 

(3)  The  region  exhibits  unique  environ- 
mental and  ecological  values  which  are 
Irreplaceable 

(4)  By  virtue  of  the  special  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  region's  natural  ecol- 
ogy, developmental  pattern,  population  dis- 
tribution and  human  needs,  the  region  Is 
exp)erlenclng  problems  of  resource  use  and 
deficiencies  of  environmenui  control 

(5)  Increasing  urbanization  is  threatening 
the  ecological  values  of  the  region  and 
threatening  the  public  opportunities  for  use 
of  the  public  lands 

(6)  Maintenance  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  region  depends  on  maln- 
Ulnlng  the  significant  scenic,  recreational, 
educational,  scientific  natural  and  public 
health  values  provided  by  the  Lake  TWioe 
Basin. 

(7)  There  is  a  public  interest  in  protect- 
ing, preserving  and  enhancing  these  values 
for  the  residenu  of  the  region  and  for  visitors 
to  the  region 

(8)  Responslbllties  for  providing  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  opportunities,  preserv- 
ing scenic  and  natural  areas,  and  safeguard- 
ing the  public  who  live,  work  and  play  In 
or  visit  the  region  are  divided  among  local 
governments,  reelonsl  agencies,  the  SUtes 
of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  Federal 
Government 

(9)  In  recognition  of  the  public  Invest- 
ment  and   multlsute   and   nation*!   slgnlfl- 
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cane*  of  the  recreational  values,  the  Ped- 
tT%l  Oovernment  has  an  Interest  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  recreational  property  and  the 
management  of  resources  In  the  region  to 
preserve  environmental  and  recreational  val- 
ues, and  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  as- 
sist the  states  in  fuiniUng  their  responsi- 
bilities 

( 10)  In  order  to  preserve  the  scenic  beautv 
and  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  region,  there  U  a  need  to  Insure  an 
equilibrium  between  the  r»i?lon  «  n^'— <'  en- 
dowment and  Its  manmade  environment 

ibl  In  order  to  e.ihai.ce  the  eiTlciency 
and  governmental  elTectlveness  of  the  re- 
gion If  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
with  the  powers  conferred  by  this  compact 
Including  the  power  to  establish  environ- 
mental threshold  carrying  capacities  and  to 
adopt  and  enforce  a  regional  plan  and  im- 
plementing ordinances  which  will  achieve 
and  maintain  such  capacities  while  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  orderly  growth  and 
development  consistent  with  such  capacities 
Id  The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
shall  Interpret  and  administer  Us  plans 
ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  compact 

ASTtCLX     II   — DtTlMmONS 

As  iwed  In  this  compact 

(SI  'Region"  Includes  Lake  Tahoe.  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Douglas  and  Washoe 
counties  and  Csrson  City  which  for  the 
purposes  of  this  compar'  shall  he  deemed 
a  county  Ivlng  within  the  Tahoe  Bajiln  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  'he  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Counties  of  Placer  and  E!  Dorado 
lying  within  the  Tahoe  Basin  in  the  Stste 
of  California  and  that  additional  and  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  County  of  Placer  outside 
of  the  Tahoe  Basin  In  the  State  of  California 
which  lies  southward  and  eastward  of  a  line 
starting  at  the  Intersection  of  the  basin 
crestllne  and  the  north  boundary  of  Sec- 
tion 1.  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Section  3  thence  south  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  basin  crestllne  and  the  west 
boundary  of  Section  10.  all  sections  re- 
ferring to  T-wnshlp  15  North  Raiit(e  IS 
East  MDB  AM  The  region  defined  and 
described  herein  shall  be  as  precisely  de- 
lineated  on    offlclal    maps   of    the   agency 

(b)  'Agency"  means  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency 

IC  'Oovernlng  bodv  means  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency 

(di  "Regional  plan"  means  the  long- 
term  general  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  region 

(ei  "Planning  oommisalon  means  the 
advisory  planning  commission  apoolnted 
pursuant   to  subdivision    ih)    of  Article   III 

(fl  "Oamlng"  means  to  deal  operate 
carry  on  conduct  maintain  or  expose  for 
play  any  banking  or  percentage  game  played 
with  cards,  dice  or  any  mechanical  device 
or  machine  for  money  property  checks, 
credit  or  any  representative  of  value  in- 
cluding, without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  faro,  monte  roulette,  keno 
bingo,  fantan.  twenty-one  blackjack  seven- 
and-a-half  big  Injun  Klondike  craps  stud 
poker,  draw  poker  or  slot  machine  but  does 
not  include  social  games  played  solelv  for 
drinks,  or  cigars  or  cigarettes  served  Indi- 
vidually, games  played  In  private  homes  or 
residences  for  prizes  or  games  operated  bv 
charitable  or  educational  organizations  to 
the  extent  excluded  by  applicable  state  law 

(g)  "Restricted  gaming  license'  meins  a 
license  to  operate  not  more  than  15  slot 
machines  on  which  a  quarterly  fee  Is  chanred 
pursuant  to  NRS  463  373  and  no  other 
games 

(hi  "Project"  means  an  activity  under- 
t«ken  by  any  person,  Including  any  public 


agency  If  the  activity  may  substantially 
affect  the  land  water,  air.  space  or  any 
other  natural   resources  of  the  region 

111  "Environmental  threshold  carrying 
capacity  "  means  an  environmental  standard 
necessary  to  maintain  a  slgnincant  scenic 
recreational.  educational  scientific  or 
natural  value  of  the  region  or  to  maintain 
public  health  and  safety  within  the  region 
Such  standards  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  standards  for  air  quality,  water 
quality  »<ul  conservation  vegetation  pres- 
ervation  and   noise 

iji  'Feasible  means  capable  of  being 
accomplished  in  a  successful  manner  within 
a  reastinable  period  of  time  taking  Into  ac- 
count economic  environmental.  stKial  and 
technological    factors 

iki  Areas  open  to  public  use  means  all 
of  the  areas  *iihln  a  strvicture  housing 
^•aming  under  a  nonrestrlrted  license  ex- 
cept aresA  devoted  !■•  the  private  use  of 
guest.i 

ill  Areas  devoted  to  private  use  of 
euests  means  hotel  rfioms  and  hallways 
to  serve  hi'te.  rinim  areas  and  any  park- 
:r.,i  ureas  A  nallwav  serves  hotel  room  areas 
.f  more  than  50  percent  of  the  areas  on  each 
Mdr   ,  f   the   hallwiy   are    hotel    rcxjms 

ni  Nonrestrlcted  license  means  a 
gaming  license  which  Is  not  a  restricted 
gaming  license 

AkTicLi  III  — 0«c,A.Nnr*TioN 
ia»   There   Is  created   the   Tahoe   Regional 
Planning  Agency  as  a  separate  legal  entltv 
The  governing  body  of  the  agency  shall  be 
constituted  as  follows 

111  C\llfornla  delegation 
(A)  One  memt>er  appointed  by  each  of  the 
County  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  El  Dorado  and  Placer  and  one  mem- 
ber appointed  bv  the  City  Council  of  the 
ritv  of  South  Lake  Tahc^  Any  such  member 
niav  be  a  member  of  the  county  board  of 
supervi.virs  or  city  council  respectively  and 
shall  reside  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  governmental  body  making  the  appoint- 
ment 

iBi  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  California  one  member  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Ca'lfornla 
and  one  memtwr  appointed  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  of  the  State  of  California 
The  members  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
svibparagraph  shall  not  be  residents  of  the 
region  and  shall  represent  the  public  at  large 
within  the  Sta'e  of  California 
i2i  Nevada  delegation 

lAi  One  memt)er  appointed  by  each  of  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  of  Doviglas 
and  Washoe  counties  and  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  svipervlsors  of  Car- 
son City  Any  such  member  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
board  of  supervisors,  respectively  and  shall 
reside  In  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
governmental  bodv  making  the  appointment 
(Bi  One  member  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Nevada  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Nevada  or  his  designee  and  the  director  of 
the  state  department  of  conservation  and 
natural  resources  of  Nevada  or  his  designee 
Except  for  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  state  depar»ment  of  conser- 
vation and  natural  resources  the  members 
or  designees  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  residents  of  the  re- 
gion All  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  represent  the  public 
at  large  within  the  State  of  Nevada 

iCl  One  meml)er  appointed  for  a  1-year 
term  by  the  six  other  members  of  the  Nevada 
delegation  If  at  least  four  members  of  the 
Nevada  delegation  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  a  seventh  member  within  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  compact  or  the  occurrence  of 
a   vacancy   on    the  governing   body  for  that 


state  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
shall  mAke  such  an  appointment  The  mem- 
ber appointed  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
may.  but  la  not  required  to.  be  a  resident  of 
the  region  wiihln  the  Stale  of  Nevada 

i3l  If  any  appointing  authority  under 
paragraph  iImAJ.  iImB),  (SliA)  or  (2)(B| 
falls  to  make  such  an  appointment  within 
60  days  after  the  effective  dale  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  compact  or  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacancy  on  the  governing  tx)dy,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  In  which  the  appointing 
aulhorUy  Is  located  shall  make  the  appoint- 
ment The  term  of  any  member  so  appointed 
shall   be    1    year 

i4i  The  position  of  any  member  of  the 
governing  body  shall  be  deemed  vacant  if 
such  a  member  Is  absent  from  three  consecu- 
tive meetings  of  the  governing  body  In  any 
calendar  year 

•  Si  hath  member  and  employee  of  the 
agency  shall  disclose  his  economic  Interests 
m  the  region  within  10  days  after  taking  hu 
seat  on  the  governing  board  or  being  em- 
ployed by  the  agency  and  shall  thereafter 
discloa?  any  further  economic  interest 
which  he  acquires  as  soon  as  feasible  after 
he  acquires  U  As  used  In  this  paragraph 
economic  interests     means 

lAi  Any  business  entity  operating  In  the 
region  In  which  the  member  or  employee  has 
a  uirect  or  Indirect  Investment  worth  more 
than  11,000 

I  Hi  Any  real  property  located  In  the  re- 
gion m  which  the  member  or  employee  has 
a  direct  or  Indirect  interest  v^orih  more  than 
•  1.000 

iCi  Any  source  of  Income  attributable  to 
activities  In  the  region,  other  than  loans  by 
or  deposits  with  a  commercial  lending  In- 
stltallon  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
aggregating  1350  or  more  In  value  received 
by  or  promised  to  the  member  wuhm  the 
preceding   13  months,   or 

'Di  Any  business  entity  operating  in  the 
region  In  which  the  member  or  employee  is 
a  director  officer  partner,  trustee  employee 
or  holdv  any  position  of  management 
No  member  or  employee  of  the  agency  shall 
make  or  attempt  to  Influence  an  agency  de- 
cision In  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  he  has  an  economic  interest  Members 
and  employees  of  the  agency  must  disqualify 
themselves  from  making  or  participating  In 
the  making  of  the  agency  when  It  is  reason- 
ably foreseeable  that  the  decision  will  have 
a  material  financial  effect  distinguishable 
from  Its  effect  on  the  public  generally,  on 
the  economic  Interests  of  the  member  or  em- 
ployee 

ibi  The  members  of  the  agency  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  expenses  of 
each  member  shall  be  met  by  the  bodv  which 
he  represents  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
that  body  All  other  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
governing  body  In  the  course  of  exercising 
the  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  this  com- 
pact unle».s  met  In  sime  other  manner  spe- 
cifically provided  shall  be  paid  by  the 
agency  out  of  Its  own   funds 

(c)  Except  for  the  secretary  of  state  and 
director  of  the  state  department  of  conser- 
vation and  natural  resources  of  Nevada  and 
the  member  appointed  pursuant  to  subdi- 
vision ia)i2iiCi.  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  serve  at  the  pleasure  oi'  the 
appointing  authority  In  each  case  but  each 
app>olntment  shall  be  reviewed  no  less  than 
every  4  years    Members  may  be  reappointed 

id  I  The  governing  body  of  the  agency 
shall  meet  at  least  monthly  All  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  State  of  California 
or  the  State  of  Nevada,  whichever  Imposes 
the  greater  requirement  anpllcable  to  local 
governments  at  the  time  such  meeting  Is 
held  The  governing  body  shall  fix  a  date  for 
Ita  regular  monthly  meeting  In  such   terms 
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as  "the  first  Monday  of  each  month."  and 
shall  not  change  such  date  more  often  than 
once  in  any  calendar  year  Notice  of  the  date 
so  fixed  shall  t>e  given  by  publication  at 
least  once  In  a  newspaper  or  combination  of 
newspapers  whose  circulation  Is  general 
throughout  the  region  and  In  each  county  a 
portion  of  whose  territory  lies  within  the 
region  Notice  of  any  special  meeting,  except 
an  emergency  meeting,  shall  be  given  by  so 
publishing  the  date  and  place  and  posting 
an  agenda  at  least  5  days  prior  to  meeting 
I  el  The  position  of  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernlni:!  body  shall  be  considered  vacated  upon 
his  loss  of  any  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  his  appointment  and  in  such  event  the 
appointing  authority  shall  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor 

If  I  The  governing  body  shall  elect  from 
Its  own  members  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man whose  terms  of  otTict  shall  be  3  years, 
and  who  may  be  reelected  If  a  vacancy  occurs 
In  either  office,  the  governing  body  may  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term 

igi  Four  of  the  members  of  the  governln/? 
body  from  each  state  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  agen- 
cy The  voting  procedures  shall  be  as  follows 
il)  For  adopting,  amending  or  repeal- 
ing environmental  threshold  carrying 
capacities  the  regional  plans  and  ordi- 
nances, rules  and  regulations,  and  for  grant- 
ing variances  from  the  ordinances  rules  and 
regulations  the  vote  of  at  least  four  of  the 
members  of  each  state  agreeing  with  the  vote 
of  as  least  four  members  of  the  other  state 
shall  be  required  to  take  action  If  there  Is 
no  vote  of  at  least  four  of  the  members  from 
one  state  agreeing  with  the  vote  of  at  least 
four  of  the  members  of  the  other  state  on 
the  actions  specified  In  this  paragraph,  an 
action  Of  rejection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  taken 

<2i  For  approving  a  project,  the  afflrm- 
atlve  vote  of  at  least  five  members  from  the 
state  in  which  the  project  Is  located  and  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  nine  members  of 
the  gov;rnlng  body  are  required  If  at  least 
five  members  of  the  governing  bodv  from  the 
sute  in  which  the  project  Is  located  and  at 
least  nine  members  of  the  entire  governing 
body  do  not  vctc  in  lavor  of  the  project,  upon 
»  motion  for  approval,  an  action  of  rejection 
shall  bt  deemed  to  have  been  taken  A  deci- 
sion by  the  agency  to  approve  a  project  shall 
be  supported  by  a  statement  of  findings, 
adopted  by  the  agency,  which  indicates  that 
the  project  compiles  with  the  regional  plan 
and  applicable  ordinances  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  agency 

(3)  For  routine  business  and  for  directing 
the  agency's  staff  on  litigation  and  enforce- 
ment actions,  at  least  eight  members  of  the 
governing  body  must  agree  to  take  action  If 
»t  least  eight  votes  In  favor  of  such  action 
»re  not  cast,  an  action  of  rejection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  taken 
Whenever  under  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact or  any  ordinance,  rule,  regulation  or 
policy  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  the  agency 
is  required  to  review  or  approve  any  project 
public  or  private,  the  agency  shall  take  final 
action  by  vote,  whether  to  approve,  to  re- 
quire modification  or  to  reject  such  project 
within  180  days  after  the  application  for  such 
project  is  accepted  as  complete  by  the  agency 
in  compliance  with  the  agency's  rules  and 
regulations  governing  such  delivery  unless 
the  applicant  has  agreed  to  an  extension  of 
this  time  limit  If  a  final  action  by  vote  does 
not  take  place  within  180  days,  the  appli- 
cant may  bring  an  action  In  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  compel  a  vote  unless 
ne  has  agreed  to  an  extension.  This  provision 
does    not    llhilt   the   right   of   any   person    to 

subdlvislort    (hj    of  Article  VI    The  vote  of 
e»ch  member  of  the  governing  body  shall  be 


individually  recorded.  The  governing  body 
shall  adopt  Its  own  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures. 

I  h  I  An  advisory  planning  commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  agency.  The  commission 
shall  include:  the  chief  planning  officers  of 
Placer  County.  El  Dorado  County,  and  the 
City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  In  California  and 
of  Douglas  County,  Washoe  County  and  Car- 
son City  In  Nevada,  the  executive  ofBcer  of 
the  Lahontan  Regional  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Board  of  the  State  of  California,  the  ex- 
ecutive OfBcer  of  the  Air  Resources  Board  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  director  of  the 
state  department  of  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  the 
administrator  of  the  division  of  environmen- 
tal protection  in  the  state  department  of 
conservation  and  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  the  administrator  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Management  Unit  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  and  at  least  four  lay 
members  with  an  equal  number  from  each 
state,  at  least  half  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  region.  Any  official  member  may 
designate  an  alternate. 

TTie  term  of  office  of  each  lay  member  of 
the  advisory  planning  commission  shall  be  2 
years    Members  may  be  reappointed 

The  position  of  each  member  of  the  advis- 
ory planning  commission  shall  be  considered 
vacated  upon  loss  of  any  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  appointments,  and  In  such  an 
event  the  appointing  authority  shall  appoint 
a  successor. 

The  advisory  planning  commission  shall 
elect  from  Its  own  members  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman,  whose  terms  of  oCBce  shall 
be  3  years  and  who  may  be  reelected.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  In  either  office,  the  advisor)' 
planning  commission  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

A  najorlty  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
planning  commission  constitutes  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
commission  A  majority  vote  of  the  quorum 
present  shall  be  required  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  any  matter 

(li  The  agency  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain an  office  within  the  region,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  agency  may  rent  or  own  prop- 
erty and  equipment  Every  plan,  ordinance 
and  other  record  of  the  agency  which  is  of 
such  nature  as  to  constitute  public  record 
under  the  law  of  either  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Stale  of  Nevada  shall  be  open 
to  Inspection  and  copying  during  regular 
office  hours, 

ij)  Each  authority  charged  under  this 
compact  or  by  the  law  of  either  state  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  a  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  agency  shall  by  certified 
copy  of  Us  resolution  or  other  action  notify 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  its  own  state  of  the 
action  taken 

Ajiticlx  IV. — PrasoNNXL 
(ai  Tht  governing  body  shall  determine 
the  qualification  of,  and  It  shall  appoint  and 
tx  the  salary  of.  the  executive  officer  of  the 
agency,  and  shall  employ  such  other  staff 
and  legal  counsel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
execute  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
for  under  this  compact  or  In  accordance  with 
any  Intergovernmental  contracts  or  agree- 
ments the  agency  may  be  responsible  for 
administering. 

lb)  Agency  p^ersonnel  standards  and  regu- 
lations shall  conform  Insofar  as  possible  to 
the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  civil 
service  of  the  State  of  California  or  the  State 
of  Nevada,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  agency;  and  shall  be 
regional  and  blstate  In  application  and 
effect:  provided  that  the  governing  body 
may,  for  administrative  convenience  and  at 
Its  discretion,  assign  the  administration  of 
designated    personnel    arrangements    to    an 


agency  of  either  state,  and  provided  that 
administratively  convenient  adjustments  be 
made  in  the  standards  and  regulations  gov- 
erning personnel  assigned  under  Intergov- 
ernmental agreements 

(c)  The  agency  may  establish  and  main- 
tain or  participate  In  such  additional  pro- 
grams of  employee  benefits  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  afford  employees  of  the  agency 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  California 
and  Nevada  generally. 

AkTici^  V— Planking 
( 1 )  In  preparing  each  of  the  plans  required 
by  this  article  and  each  amendment  thereto. 
If  any,  subsequent  to  its  adoption,  the  plan- 
ning commission  after  due  notice  ahall  hold 
at  least  one  public  hearing  which  may  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  re- 
view the  testimony  and  any  written  recom- 
mendations presented  at  such  hearing  before 
recommending  the  plan  or  amendment  The 
notice  required  by  this  subdivision  shall  be 
given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  public 
hearing  by  publication  at  least  once  In  a 
newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers 
whose  circulation  is  general  throughout  the 
region  and  In  each  county  a  portion  of  whose 
territory  lies  within  the  region. 

The  planning  commission  shall  then  rec- 
ommend such  plan  or  amendment  to  the 
governing  body  for  adoption  by  ordinance 
The  governing  body  may  adopt,  modify  or 
reject  the  proposed  plan  or  amendment,  or 
may  initiate  and  adopt  a  plan  or  amendment 
without  referring  it  to  the  planning  commis- 
sion. If  the  governing  body  initiates  or  sub- 
stantially modifies  a  plan  or  amendment,  it 
shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  thereon 
after  due  notice  as  required  in  this  subdi- 
vision. 

If  a  request  Is  made  for  the  amendment  of 
the  regional  plan  by: 

i  1 1  A  political  subdivision  a  part  of  whose 
territory  would  be  affected  by  such  amend- 
ment; or 

i2i  The  owner  or  lessee  of  real  property 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  amendment. 
the  eO.ernmg  body  shall  complete  lis  action 
on  such  amendment  within  180  days  after 
such  request  Is  accepted  as  complete  accord- 
ing to  standards  which  must  be  prescribed 
by  ordinance  of  the  agency, 

lb)  The  agency  shall  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  states  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, environmental  threshold  carrying  ca- 
pacities for  the  region  The  agency  should  re- 
quest the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  as- 
sist in  developing  such  environmental 
threshold  carrying  capacities  Within  18 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  compact,  the  agency  shall 
adopt  environmental  threshold  carrying  ca- 
pacities for  the  region 

(C)  Within  1  year  after  the  adoption  of 
the  environmental  threshold  carrying  ca- 
pacities for  the  region,  the  agency  shall 
amend  the  regional  plan  so  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  plan  and  all  of  its  elements,  as 
implemented  through  agency  ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations  achieves  and  main- 
tains the  adopted  environmental  threshold 
carrying  capacities  Each  element  of  the  plan 
shall  contain  Implementation  provisions  and 
time  schedules  for  such  Implementation  by 
ordinance.  The  planning  commission  and 
governing  body  shall  continuously  review 
and  maintain  the  regional  plan  The  regional 
plan  shall  consist  of  a  diagram  or  diagrams, 
and  text,  or  texts  setting  forth  the  projects 
and  proposals  for  imolementatlon  of  the  re- 
gional plan,  a  description  of  the  needs  and 
goals  of  the  region  and  a  statement  of  the 
policies,  standards  and  elements  of  the  re- 
gional plan. 
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The  regional  plan  shall  be  a  sint^le  en- 
forceable plan  and  Itirltides  all  uf  the  ful- 
lowliig  correlated  elements 

(  1  )  A  land-u.^e  plan  for  the  Integrated 
arrangement  and  general  location  and  eitent 
of.  and  the  criteria  and  standards  for.  the 
uaei  of  land,  water  air  space  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  within  the  region  Including 
but  no:  limited  to  an  Indication  or  alloca- 
tion or  maximum  population  densities  and 
permuted  uses 

i3i  A  transportatlMji  plan  (or  the  Inte- 
grated de'.elopniriil  of  a  regional  system  of 
transp<jrtatlon  hicludlng  but  iKJt  limited  to 
parkways,  hlghwavs  traiisportatlon  facili- 
ties, transit  routes  waterways  navigation  fa- 
cilities, public  transportation  facilities,  bi- 
cycle facilities,  and  appurtenant  terminals 
and  facilities  for  thr  movement  of  people 
and  goods  within  the  region  The  goal  of 
transportation  planning  shall  be 

lAi  To  reduce  dependency  on  the  automo- 
bile by  making  more  effective  use  of  existing 
transportation   modes  and   of   public   transit 
to  move  people  and  goo<ls  within  rhe  region 
and 

(B)  To  reduce  to  the  extent  feasible  air 
pollution  which  Is  caused  by  motor  vehicles 
Where  Increases  In  capacity  are  required,  the 
agency  shall  give  preference  to  providing 
such  capacity  through  public  transportation 
and  public  programs  and  projects  related  to 
transportation  The  agency  shall  review  and 
consider  all  existing  transportation  plans  In 
preparing  Its  reglKnal  transportation  plan 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph 

The  plan  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate 
transit  system  fur  the  region 

The  plan  shall  give  ciiu-sideratlon  to 

(A)  Completion  of  the  Loop  Road  In  the 
states  of  Nevada  and  California. 

iBi  Utilization  of  a  light  rail  mass  transit 
system  In  the  Sotith  Shore  area    and 

(CI  Utilization  of  a  transit  terml:\al  In 
the  Kingsbury  Grade  area 

Until  the  regional  p:«n  is  revised  or  a  new 
transportalton  plan  is  adopted  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  the  agencv  has  no  ef- 
fective transportation  plan 

(3i  A  conservation  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion, development  utilization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources within  the  basin.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  soils  shoreline  and  submerged 
lands,  scenic  corridors  along  transoortatlon 
routes,  open  spaces  recreational  and  histori- 
cal facilities 

(4)  A  recreation  plan  for  the  development. 
utilization  and  management  of  the  recrea- 
tional re.source»  of  the  region  lncludln«  but 
not  limited  to  wllderiess  and  forested  lands 
parks  and  parkwavs  riding  and  hlklnR  trall-s 
beaches  and  playgrounds  marinas  areas  for 
skiing  and  other  recreational   facilities 

rS)  A  public  services  and  facilities  plan 
for  the  general  location,  scale  and  provision 
of  public  services  and  facllltlea.  which  by  the 
nature  of  their  function,  size,  extent  and 
other  characteristics  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  Inclusion  In  the  regional  plan 

In  formulating  and  maintaining  the  re- 
gional plan  the  planning  commission  and 
governing  body  shall  take  account  of  and 
shall  seek  to  harmonize  the  needs  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  the  plans  of  the  counties 
and  '-Itles  within  the  region  the  plans  and 
planning  activities  of  the  state,  federal  and 
other  public  agencies  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  and  organizations  which  affect  jr 
are  concerned  with  p'annlng  and  develop- 
ment within  the  region 

(d)  The  regional  plan  shall  orovlde  for 
attaining  and  maintaining  federal  state,  or 
local  air  and  water  oualltv  standards, 
whichever  are  strictest.  In  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  region  for  which  the  standards 
are   applicable 


The  agency  may.  however,  adopt  air  or 
water  quality  standards  or  control  measures 
more  stringent  than  the  applicable  state  Im- 
plementation plan  or  the  applicable  federal 
state  or  local  standards  for  the  region.  If  It 
nnds  that  such  additional  standards  or  con- 
trol measures  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  Each  element  of 
the  regional  plan  where  applicable,  shall,  by 
ordinance  Identify  the  means  and  time 
schedule  by  which  air  and  wafer  quality 
siat:dards  will   be  attained 

(ei  Except  for  the  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Plan  of  the  California  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency,  the  regional  plan,  ordi- 
nances, rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
California  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
In  effect  on  July  1.  1880.  shall  be  the  regional 
plan,  ordinances  rules  and  regulatlorts  of 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  for  that 
portion  of  the  Tahoe  region  located  In  the 
State  of  California  Such  plin.  ordinance, 
rule  or  regulation  may  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  the  governing  body  of  the  agency 
T::e  plans,  ordinances  rules  and  regulation* 
of  the  Tahoe  Regloital  Planning  Agency  that 
Uo  not  conflict  with,  or  are  not  addressed  by. 
the  California  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
AgetiCy  s  plans,  ordinances  rules  and  regu- 
lations referred  to  In  this  subdivision  shall 
continue  to  be  applicable  unless  amended 
or  repealed  by  the  governing  bodv  of  the 
agency  No  provision  of  the  regional  plan 
ordinances  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tahoe  Regional  planning  Agency  re- 
ferred to  !n  this  subdivision  shall  apply  to 
that  portion  of  the  region  within  the  State 
of  Nevada  unless  such  provision  Is  adopted 
for  the  Nevada  portion  of  the  region  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  agency 

if)  The  regional  plan  ordinances,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agencv  apply  to  that  portion  of  the 
region  wttliln  the  State  of  Nevada 

(g)  The  agency  shall  adopt  ordinances 
prescribing  specific  wflt'en  findings  'hat  the 
agencv  must  make  prior  to  approving  knv 
project  In  the  regr  n  The^e  finding  shall 
relate  to  environmental  protection  and  shall 
ln.sure  that  the  project  under  review  will 
not  adversely  affect  Implementation  of  the 
regional  plaji  and  will  not  cau*e  the  adopted 
environmental  threshold  carrying  capacities 
of  the  region  to  be  exceeded 

(h)  The  agency  shall  maintain  the  data, 
maps  and  other  Information  developed  In 
the  course  of  formulating  and  administering 
the  regional  plan  In  a  form  suitable  to  as- 
sure a  consistent  view  of  developmental 
trends  and  other  relevant  Information  for 
the  avallabliltv  of  ajid  use  bv  other  agencies 
of  government  and  by  private  orgajilzatlona 
and  Individuals  concerned 

1 1)  Where  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
the  regional  plan  the  a^jencv  may  engage  In 
collab«-atlve  planning  with  local  govern- 
mental Jurisdiction  located  outside  the  re- 
gion but  contiguous  to  Its  boundaries  In 
torinulaung  and  implementing  the  regional 
plan  the  agenry  shall  seek  the  coof)eratlon 
and  conalder  the  rec!>nimendatl<_>ns  of  cmm- 
tiles  and  cities  and  other  agencies  of  local 
gr)vernment  of  state  and  federal  agencies 
of  educaUcMial  Insll'utiona  and  research  or- 
ganisations whether  public  or  private  and 
of  civil  groups  and  private  persons 

AaTKxi  VI  — AciNCY  s  Powiaa 
(S)  The  governing  body  sihall  adopt  all 
necessary  ordinances  rules  and  regulations 
to  effectuate  the  adopted  regional  plan  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  pnivlded  In  this  compact 
very  such  ordinance  rule  or  regulation  .'hall 
mtabllsh  a  minimum  standard  applicable 
thr'Mighout  the  region  Any  political  sub- 
division or  public  agency  may  adopt  and  en- 
force an  equal  or  higher  requirement  applic- 
able to  the  same  subject  of  regulation  In  Its 
territory   The  regulations  of  the  agency  shall 


contain  standards  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following  water  purity  and  clarity; 
subdivision,  zoning;  tree  removal:  solid 
waste  disposal,  sewage  disposal;  land  fills, 
excavauon  cuts  and  grading;  piers,  harbors, 
breakwaters  or  channels  and  other  shoreline 
development,  waste  disposal  In  ahorellne 
areas,  waste  disposal  from  boau;  mo4>lle- 
hoene  parks,  house  relocation;  outdoor  ad- 
vertising flood  plain  protection;  soil  and 
sedimentation  control,  air  pollution,  and 
watershed  protection  Whenever  possible 
without  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regional  plan,  the  ordinances,  rules,  regula- 
tions and  policies  shall  be  confined  to  mat- 
ters which  are  general  and  regional  in  ap- 
pllcauoiii  leaving  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
re<pe-tlve  states,  counties  and  cUle*  the  en- 
actment of  specific  and  local  ordinances. 
rules,  regulations  and  policies  which  con- 
form to  the  regional  plan 

The  agency  shall  prescribe  by  ordinance 
those  activities  which  It  has  determined  will 
not  have  substantial  effect  on  the  land,  wa- 
ter air.  space  or  any  other  natural  resources 
111  the  region  and  therefore  will  be  exempt 
from  Its  review  and  approval 

Every  ordinance  adopted  by  the  agency 
^hall  be  published  at  least  once  by  title  In 
a  newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers 
whose  circulation  Is  general  throughout  the 
region  Except  an  ordinance  adopting  or 
amending  the  regional  plan,  no  ordinance 
shall  become  effective  until  60  days  after 
its  adoption  Immediately  after  lU  adoption, 
a  copy  of  each  ordinance  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  governing  body  of  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  having  territory  within  the 
reirlon 

lb)  No  project  other  than  those  to  be  re- 
viewed and  approved  under  the  special  pro- 
visions of  subdivisions  (d).  (e).  ifi  and 
gi  mav  be  developed  In  the  region  without 
obtaining  the  review  and  approval  of  the 
agency  and  no  project  may  be  approved  un- 
less It  l.s  found  to  comply  with  the  regional 
plan  and  with  the  ordinances,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations enacted  pursuant  to  subdivision  lai 
to  effertuate  that  plan  The  agency  may 
approve  a  project  In  the  region  only  after 
making  the  written  findings  required  by  this 
subdivision  or  sutxllvlslon  (g)  of  Article  V 
Svich  findings  shall  be  based  on  substan- 
tial evidence  in  the  record 

Before  adoption  by  the  agency  of  the 
ordinance!  required  In  subdivision  Ig)  of 
Article  V.  the  aijency  may  apnrove  a  project 
m  the  region  only  after  making  written  find- 
in?s  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  In 
the  record  that  the  protect  Is  consistent 
with  the  regional  plan  then  In  effect  and 
with  applicable  plans,  ordinances,  regtila- 
tions  and  standards  of  federal  and  state 
agencies  relating  to  the  protection  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality  in  the  region 

(c)  The  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  find  that  In  order  to  make 
effective  the  regional  plan  as  revised  by  the 
agency.  It  is  necessary  to  halt  temporarily 
works  of  development  In  the  region  which 
might  otherwise  absorb  the  entire  ca-'ablUty 
of  the  region  for  further  development  or 
direct  It  out  of  harmony  with  the  ultimate 
plan  Subect  to  the  limitation  provided  In 
this  sulKllvlslon.  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  to  this  compact  until  the 
regional  plan  Is  amended  pursuant  to  sub- 
division ic)  of  Article  V.  or  until  May  1. 
;i83    whichever  Is  earlier. 

I  1  1  Exr~ept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
[larai^ranh  no  new  subdivision,  planned  unit 
development  or  condominium  pro'ect  may 
be  anpr.ved  \'nless  a  complete  tentative  map 
or  plan  has  heen  approved  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments  to  this  com- 
part by  all  a-en-les  havlnt  Jurisdiction  The 
subdivision  of  land  owned  by  a  general  Im- 
provement district,  which  existed  and  owned 
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the   land    before   the   effective   date   of   the  by  such  modifications  or  alterations  and  the  housing  gaming   under  a  nonrestrlcted   11- 

amendmenu   to  this  compact,   may   be   ap-  measures  which  the  district  proposes  to  take  cense  which  is  not  prohibited  by  Article  VI 

proved  If  subdivision  of  the  land  Is  necea-  to  mitigate  or  avoid  such  problenM.  (d) 

sary  to  avoid  iruolvency  of  the  district.  The  moratorium  Imposed  by  this  «ubdlvl-  (D    The   agency's   review   of   an   external 

i2l    Except  as  provided  In  t>aragraph   (3),  slon  does  not  apply  to  work  done  pursuant  modification  of  the  structure  which  requires 

no  apartment  building  may  be  erected  unless  to  a  right  vested  before  the  effective  date  of  a  permit  from  a  local  government  Is  limited 

the  required  permits  for  such  building  have  the  amendments  to  this  compact.  Notwlth-  to  determining  whether  the  external  modlfl- 

been  secured  from  all  agencies  having  jurls-  standing   the  expiration   date  of  the  mora-  cation  will  do  any  of  the  following 

diction,    prior    to    the   effective   date   of   the  tori um  Imposed  by  this  subdivision,  no  new  (Aj  Enlarge  the  cubic  volume  of  the  struc- 

amendments  to  thU  compact.  highway  may   be  built  or  existing  highway  ture; 

(3)  During  each  of  the  calendar  years  1980,  widened    to    accommodate    additional    con-  (B)    Increase  the  toui  square  foota^  of 

1981  and  1983.  no  city  or  county  may  Issue  tlnuous  ianes  for  automobiles  until  the  re-  area  open  to  one  approved  for  public  use  on 

building   permlU  which  authorize  the  con-  glonal    transportation   plan    Is    revised    and  May  4,  1979; 

struction  of  a  greater  number  of  new  real-  adopted.  (C)  Convert  an  area  devoted  to  the  private 

dentlal  units  within  the  region  than  wereau-  The  moratorium  Imposed  by  this  subdlvl-  use  of  guests  to  an  area  open  to  public  use. 

thorlzed  within  the  region  by  building  per-  slon  does  not  apply  to  the  construction  of  ,□,  increase  the  public  area  open  to  public 

mlts  issued  by  that  city  or  county  during  the  »ny  parking  garage  which  has  been  approved  ^ae   which    Is   used   for   gaming   bevond   the 

calender  year  1978   ror  the  period  of  January  by  the  agency  prior  to  May  4.  1979.  whether  amits  contained  In  paragraph  (3i,  'and 

through    April.    1983.    building    permits    au-  that  approval  was  affirmative  or  by  default  ,£,  Confilct  with  or  be  subject  to  the  pro- 

ihorizlng  the  construction  of  no  more  than  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  not  an  visions  of  anv  of  the  agency  s  ordinances  that 

one-third  of  that  number  may  be  issued  by  expression  of  legislative  intent  that  any  such  ^re    generally     applicable     throughout     the 

eich  svich  city  or  county  For  purposes  of  this  pu'l'lng  garage,  the  approval  of  which  Is  the  region. 

piragraph  a  "residential  unlf  means  either  subject  of  litigation  which  was  pending  on  determination 

r  .inaie   famiiv   residence  or   an   individual  the  effective  date  Of  the  amendments  to  this  '"*   **!„  i          .'   ""^  '   "^'^   de«™'n»"on 

^sfdin-la^nt    wahln    a    'arKer    bu^^^^^^^  compact,    should    or    should    not    be    con-  within  60  days  after  the  proposal  is  delivered 

reslden.la.    unit    within    a    larger    ouiiaing.  ^  _    _.       _r„v,,,„_,   „,   .^is   narao-ranh  to  the  agency  In  compliance  with  the  agency  s 

such  as  an  apartment  building,  a  duplex  or  a  structed     ine  provisions   of   this   paragraph  oTreeulatlons  Bovernlne  such  dellverv 

^r„irinn,,ninm  are  Intended  solely  to  permit  Construction  Of  rules  or  regulations  governing  sucn  delivery 

rondomi.l.um             ^    ^     ^                     .  such  a  narklns  iraraBe  if  a  ludi/ment  snstjiln-  unless  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  an  exten- 

The  legislatures  find  the  respective  num-  f "c*^  »  parking  garage  ii  a  judgment  sustain-  •^'-                      »      ._,.       ,  mod:- 

h»r.  ,  f   r-s-rtentmi    units  authorized  within  '"8  ^^^  agency  8  approval  to  construct  that  1^°^  °'  this  time  umit^  ii  tne  external  modi 

bers  cf   res.dentlal   units  authorized  witnin  »           Baraoe  has  become  final  and  no  an-  flcation   Is   determined    to   have   anv   of   the 

the  reclon  during  the  calendar  year  1978  to  parking  garage  has  become  final  and  no  ap-  enumerated    in    suboaracranhs     lAi 

K.  »c  *, n«„..  peal  18  pending  or  may  lawfully  be  taken  to  enects    enumerated    in    suoparagrapns     ia) 

be  a.s  .ollo«8  a  higher  court  through  i  C  i    It  Is  prohibited    If  an  external 

1  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  and  El  id)  Subject  to  the  final  order  of  any  court  niodlflcatlon  is  determined  to  have  any  of  the 

Dorado  County  (combined) 3Sa  of  competent  Jurisdiction  entered  In  lltlga-  effects  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (Di   or 

2  Placer    County 278  tlon  contesting  the  validity  of  an  approval  by  lEi ,  It  Is  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 

3  Carson  Cltv 0  the      Tahoe     Regional      Planning      Agency,  of  this  compact    If  the  external  modification 

4  Douglas  County 339  whether  that  approval  was  affirmative  or  bv  '^  determined  to  have  no  such  effect,  is  It  not 

5  Washoe  County 739  default.   If    that   litigation   was   pending   on  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact 

,*    n„Hna«rhof  ther.iend.rve.r.  iQRfi  ^'V   *•    1»79,   the  agency  and   the  states  of  '2)    Except  as  provided  In  paragraph   (3), 

(4  I  During  each  of  the  calendar  years  1980.  California  and  Nevada  shall   recoenlze  as  a  internal  modification,  remodeling,  change  In 

1981   and   1982.  no  cltv  or  county  may  Issue  '-'"'O"^'^'*  »na  ^e\aaB  snail   recognize  as  a  ^^  ^^  repair  of  a  structure  housing  gaming 

building   permits  which   authorize  construe-  permitted  and  conrornilng  use.  under  a  nonrestrlcted  license  Is  not  a  orolect 

,,„„  „,  .  „,..,,., .,.  , ,.„.  „,  „„„,  „_,  1 1     Every  structure  housing  gaming  under  unaer  a  nonrestricteo  license  is  not  a  project 

^,?.r.,    H*^  ,MinJ^iMth,n^e    re^Vnn   ^hTn  ^  honrestrlcted  license  which  e^sted  as  a  11-  "^"d  <lo«s  "°^  '"eq"'"'  ^he  review  or  approval 

^!^Vu,^^r\tl7lZ^^\l^^^^^  censed  gaming  establishment  on  May  4,  1979.  of  the  agency 

3,!^^Tro?rom,!,er.^,Trr^.«  Or  whose  conltructloh  was  approved  bv  the  '3>      I^^r'^'''     modification,     remodeling. 

L?,r.r   .H^  or.o,^v  rtrrin.  t'^e..,^^^^^  Tahoe    Regional    Planning    Xgency    affirms-  change  in  use  or  repair  of  areas  open  to  pub- 

flj  ,0-^B   iv,,  t>,!  J;^Jl  L  or  ,.n,  rr,  ?hro,f.h  ^'^'•'y  Or  deemed  approved  before  that  date  "^   "se   within   a  structure  housing  gaming 

*n    ,^;>«.^n  iH^.^r^J^^,.  ;?,y^rr,^nrr^e  The  cohstructloh  Or  use  Of  any  structure  to  ""^er  a  nonrestrlcted  license  which  alone  or 

.o^n    rnnnon  or  ^  o  m'^re^han  onr  h  rrt  t^e  ^-"^^  K'"""^K  ""^^^  «  nonrestrlcted  license  in  combination  with  any  other  such  modlft- 

construcUon  of  no  more  tnan  one-tnlrci  tne  _    .             ,   »,                _            ^          .w          ,  rarinn    r»»mr>dpHnp    rhanp#»   in   iis^  or  r^nair 

j^Qi  QQ  existing  or  approved,  or  the  enlarge-  cation.  remoueiuiK.  ^.xmiigc  in   uoc  ur  ici^a.i 

amount  of  tha    square  footage  may  be  Issued  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,8  ^.^j^PP  ^^           ^^^^  ^^^J  ^.,n  increase  the  total  portion  of  those  areas 

by  each  such  city  or  county  aoD-oved  structure  is  nrohlblted  which  is  actuafty  used  for  gaming  by  more 

The  legislatures  find  the  respective  square  °^2f  "EveV  o"her     nonrmrl^^^^^^^^^    Ramlng  ^^an  the  product  of  the  total  base  area    a* 

"^^.■""Ik'  commercial  buildings  authorized  establishment  who^e   use   was  seasonal   ani  defined  below,  in  square  feet  existing  on  or 

Within  the  region  during  calendar  year  19,8  ^.^^  ,;^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^^  ^^j^_.^  ^^^.  ^    ^^^^  approved  before  August  4.  1980.  multiplied  by 

to  be  as  follows  j^,  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^_.  ^^^  number  and  16  percent  constitutes  a  project  and  is  sub- 

1  Cltv  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  and  El  t\-pe  of  games  and  slot  machines  on  which  Ject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  compact 

Dorado  County  (comblnedi-.     64  324  taxes  or  fees  were  paid  In  the  calendar  vear  relating    to    projects     For    purposes    of    this 

2  Placer   County   '                                 23  000  1978.                                                                    "  paragraph  and  the  determination  required  by 

3  Carson  Cltv 0  (3)    Gaming  conducted  pursuant  to  a  re-  Article  VI i  g) .  base  area  means  all  of  the  area 

4  Dou- las  County 57.354  strlcted    gaming    license    Issued    before    Mav  within  a  structure  housing  gaming  under  a 

5  Washoe  Countv 50,600  4,   1979,  to  the  extent  permitted  bv  that  11-  nonrestrlcted  license  which  may  be  open  to 

cense  on  that  date  public  use,  whether  or  not  gaming  is  actual. y 

i5)   No  structure  may  be  erected  to  house  ....  conducted  or  carried  on  In  that  area   except 

gaming  under  a  nonrestrlcted  license  The  area  within  any  structure  housing  gam-  ^^.^jj  ^^^^^^   convention  centers  and  meeting 

(6)    No  facility  for  the  tr.atmenr  of  sewage  ing  under  a  norirestrtcted  license  w-^hlch  may  ^^^^  administrative  offices   kitchens   main- 
may  be  constructed  or  enlarged  except:  ^«  °P«"  'o  public  use  las  distinct  from  that  ^^nance  and  storage  areas,  rest  rooms   eng.- 

(A)   To  comply,  as  ordered  by  the  appro-  devoted  to  the  private  use  of  guests  and  ex-  ^pe^lng   and   mechanical   rooms,   accounting 

prlate  state  agency  for  the  control  of  water  <^luslve   of   any   parking  areai    is   limited   to  .^^ms  and  counting  rooms. 

pollution    with  existing  limitations  of  efflu-  '^e  "^'^  existing  or  approved  for  public  use  t^   .rtrr,i„ut*r   .nrf    enforce 

ent   under   the   Clean   Water  Act.   33   U  S  C  °"  May  4,  1979   Within  these  limits,  any  ex-  '&)    ^   order   to   administer   and  enforce 

!  1251   et  seq     and  the  applicable  state  law  ^«^nal   modification  of  the  structure  which  '^he  provisions  of  P"''l^P\'[^J^^%  ^^^ 

for  control  of  water  DOllutlon^  requires  a  permit   from   a  local   government  '■>■    -he    State    o.    Ne.ada,    through    -ts    ap- 

(B?"i;°'accomt^',;dati  development  which  ""so  requires  approval  from  the  f^ency   The  P;°P^'!"  ^'^f^^f  "//.^^"'^.^'l.Tnru^ 

1.  not  prohibited  or  limited  by  this  subdlvl-  ''^'"'^.v  shall  not  permit  restaurants,  conven-  Z^.^^Z  A^^^.    undlrTZnl^^^^^ 

slon    or  ^lon    facilities,   showrooms   or   other    public  housing   gaming    under   a   nonrestrlcted   11- 

IC)    In  the  case  of  Douglas  Countv  Sewer  areas  to  be  constructed  elsewhere  In  the  re-  cense  to  provide: 
District  si    to  modify  or  otherwise  alter  sew-  glon  outside  the  structure  In  order  to  replace  il)    Documents    containing    sufficient    In- 
age  treatment  facilities  existing  on  the  effec-  areas  existing  or  approved  for  public  use  on  formation  for  the  Nevada  agency  to  estab- 
tlve  date  of  the  amendments  to  this  compact  May  4.  1979  lish  the  following  relative  to  the  structure 
so  that  such  facilities  will  be  able  to  treat  'e>  Any  structure  housing  licensed  gaming  .ai  The  location  of  Its  external  walls: 
the  total  volume  of  effluent  for  which  they  "^aj"  ^  rebuilt  or  replaced  to  a  size  not  to  ^g    its  total  cubic  volume- 
were  originally  designed,  which  Is  3  0  million  "ceed   the  cubic   volume,   height   and   land  w,,v,.n  it.  prrern«i  walls   the  area  in 
gallons  per  dtiv   Such  modification  or  altera-  coverage  existing  or  approved  on  May  4,  1979.  '  C  t   \V  Ithln  Its  external  »^ns^  the  area  In 
tlon  IS  not  a  '•projecf:  Is  not  subject  to  the  without  the  review  or  appro-al  of  the  agency  -square  feet  open  or  approved  for  pub.lc  use 
requirements  of  Article  VII    and  does  not  re-  °r   any   planning  or   regulatory  authority  of  ^"^^^^^e   area  ^'^'l^.^'\J"l^''°l^^^^  "T 
quire  a  permit  from  the  agency   Before  com-  ^he   State   of   Nevada   whose   review   or   ap-  1^^^°"-%!°'  '^'  P^'^"^*   "»*   "^  ^"*""   °" 
menclng    such    modification    or    alteration,  proval  would  be  required  for  a  new  structure  May  4.  lH7i*. 

however     the    district    shall    submit    to   the  (f)   The  following  provisions  apply  to  any  '^i    The  amount  of  surface  area  of  land 

agency  its  report  Identifying  any  significant  internal  or  external   modification,   remodel-  Jnder  the  structure:  and 

soil  erosion  problems  which  may  be  caused  Ing.  change  In  use.  or  repair  of  a  structure  (E)  The  base  area  as  defined  In  paragraph 
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(f)i3i     in    square    fe«t    •listing    on    or    ap- 
proved before  August  4,  1080. 

(31  An  Informallon  report  wherever  any 
Internal  mtxlinratlon  remodvling.  change  In 
use.  or  repair  will  Increase  the  total  portion 
of  the  areas  open  to  public  use  which  Is  used 
for  gaming 

The  Nevada  SKency  shall  transmit  this  In- 
formation to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency 

(h)  Oaming  conducted  pursuant  to  a  re- 
stricted gaming  license  Is  eiempt  from  re- 
view by  the  agency  If  It  Is  Incidental  to  the 
primary  use  of  the  premlaM 

(I  I  The  provisions  of  subdivisions  Id)  and 
It)  are  Intended  to  limit  gaming  snd  re- 
lated activities  as  conducted  within  a  gam- 
ing establl'hment.  or  construction  designed 
to  permit  the  enlargement  of  such  activities 
and  not  to  limit  any  other  use  of  property 
Eoned  for  commercial  viae  or  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists  as  approved  by  the 
agency 

())  legal  actions  arlslna  out  of  or  alleging 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact of  the  regional  plan  nr  of  an  ordinance 
or  regiilatlor\  of  the  agency  or  of  a  permit 
or  a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued  by  the 
agency  are  governed  by  the  following  pro- 
visions 

( 1 1  This  subdivision  applies  to- 

(A)  Actions  arising  out  of  actlvltlea  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  the  agency 

(B»  Actions  arising  out  of  the  Issuance  to 
a  oer'on  of  a  lease  permit  license  or  other 
entitlement    for    use    by    the    agency 

iC)  Actions  s'lslng  out  nf  any  o'her  act 
or  failure  to  act  by  any  person  or  ptibllc 
agency 

Such  legal  actions  mav  be  filed  and  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  aooly  equally 
In  the  appropriate  courts  of  California  and 
Nevada  and  of  the  fnlted  States 

(3)   Venue  lies 

lAi  If  a  civil  or  criminal  acrlon  challenges 
an  activity  bv  the  agency  or  any  person 
which  Is  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken 
upon  a  parcel  of  real  property.  In  the  st«'e 
or  federal  judicial  district  where  the  real 
property  Is  situated 

(B)  If  an  action  challenges  an  activity 
which  does  not  Involve  a  specific  parcel  of 
land  (such  as  an  action  challenging  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  a«encvi  in  anv  stale  or  federal 
court  having  Jurisdiction  within  the  region 

(3)  Any  aggrieved  person  may  nie  an 
action  In  an  appropriate  court  of  the  States 
of  California  or  Nevada  or  of  the  United 
States  alleging  noncompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  or  with  an  ordinance 
or  regulation  of  the  agency  In  the  case  of 
governmental  agencies,  "aggrieved  person" 
means  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
or  any  state,  federal  or  local  agency  In  the 
case  of  any  person  other  than  a  governmen- 
tal agency  who  challenges  an  action  of  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency,  "aggrieved 
person  ■  means  any  person  who  has  a-^peared 
either  In  person,  through  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative, or  In  writing,  before  the  agency 
to  register  objection  to  the  action  which  Is 
being  challenged,  or  viho  had  good  cause 
for  not   making  such   an   appearance 

(4)  A  legal  action  arising  out  of  the  adop- 
tion or  amendment  of  the  regional  plan  or 
of  any  ordinance  or  regulation  of  the  agency, 
or  out  of  the  granting  or  denial  of  any  per- 
mit, shall  be  commenced  within  flO  davs 
after  final  action  by  the  agencv  All  other 
legal  actions  shall  be  commenced  within  85 
days  after  discovery  of  the  cause  of  action 

(5)  In  anv  legal  action  nied  pursuant  to 
this  subdlvlalon  which  challenges  an  adju- 
dicatory act  or  decision  of  the  agency  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  protect,  the  scope  of 
Judicial  Inquiry  shall  extend  only  to  wheth- 
er there  was  prejudicial  abuse  of  discretion 
Prejudicial  abuse  of  discretion  Is  established 
if  the  agency  has  not  proceeded  In  a  manner 
raqulred  by  law  or  if  the  act  or  decision  of 


the  agency  was  not  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  In  light  of  the  wl.ole  record 
In  making  such  a  determination  the  court 
shall  not  exercLse  its  Independent  judgment 
on  evidence  but  shall  only  determine  whether 
the  act  or  decision  was  supported  by  subatan- 
tlal  evidence  In  light  of  the  whole  record  In 
any  legal  actlun  nied  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
division which  challengen  a  legislative  act  or 
decision  of  the  agency  (such  as  the  adoption 
of  the  regional  plan  and  the  enactment  of 
ImplementluK  ordinances  i  the  scope  of  the 
Judicial  Inqulrv  shall  extend  only  to  the  ques- 
tions c)f  whether  the  art  or  decision  has  been 
arbitrary  caprlrious  or  lacking  subatantlal 
evidentlarv  support  nr  whether  the  agency 
has  failed  to  prtx-eed  in  a  manner  required 
bv  law 

(«)  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  do 
not  apply  to  any  legal  proceeding  pending  on 
the  dale  when  this  subdivision  t>ecomes  ef- 
fective Anv  such  legal  proceeding  shall  be 
conducted  and  concluded  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  which  *-err  applicable  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subdivision 

I  7)  The  security  recj'.ilred  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  based  upon  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  this  compact  or  any  ordinance  plan 
rule  or  regulation  adopted  pvirauant  thereto 
Is  governed  bv  the  rule  or  statute  applicable 
to  the  court  In  which  the  action  Is  brought 
unleas  the  action  l.s  brought  by  a  public 
agency  nr  political  sut>dlvi8lnn  to  enforce  Its 
own  rules  regulations  and  ordinances  In 
which   cise   no  security   shall   be   required 

iki  The  agency  shall  monitor  activities  In 
the  region  and  mav  bring  enforcement  ac- 
tions In  the  region  lo  ensure  com;)llance  with 
the  regional  plan  aiid  adopted  ordinances. 
riles  regu'.stl;  ns  and  policies  If  1*  Is  found 
that  the  regional  plan  or  ordinances  rules. 
regulations  and  policies  are  not  being  en- 
forced by  a  Ux-al  Jurisdiction  the  agencv  may 
bring  action  in  a  court  of  competent  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  to  ensvire  compliance 

111  Any  person  who  violates  anv  provision 
of  this  compact  or  of  any  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation of  the  agency  or  of  anv  condition  of 
approval  Imposed  by  the  agency  Is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  »5  000  Any 
such  person  Is  subje<-t  to  an  additional  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  %i  OOO  per  day  for  each 
day  on  which  such  a  violation  persists  In 
imposing  the  penalties  authorlred  by  this 
sulKllvtslon.  the  court  shall  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  violation  and  shall  Impose  a 
greater  penalty  if  it  wa»  willful  or  resulted 
from  gross  negligence  than  If  It  resulted 
from   Inadvertence  or  simple  negligence 

(mi  The  agency  Is  hereby  empowered  to 
Initiate,  negotiate  and  partlcloate  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  among  the  local  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  the  region  or  any 
other  Intergovernmental  contracts  or  agree- 
ments authorized   by  state  or  federal   law 

(n)  Each  In'ergovernmental  contract  or 
agreement  shall  provide  for  I's  own  funding 
and  staffing  but  this  shall  not  preclude  fi- 
nancial contributions  from  the  local  author- 
ities concerned  or  from  supplementary 
sources 

(o)  Every  record  of  the  agency  whether 
public  or  not.  shall  be  open  for  examination 
to  the  Legislature  and  Controller  of  the  Stale 
o(  California  and  the  legislative  auditor  of 
the  State  of  Nevada 

(p)  Approval  by  the  agetuv  of  any  pro'ect 
expires  3  years  after  the  date  of  final  action 
by  the  agency  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  to  this  compart,  whichever  Is 
late,  unless  construction  is  tie-jun  within 
that  time  and  diligently  pursued  thereafter 
or  the  use  or  activity  has  commenced  In 
romputlng  the  3-year  perk)d  any  period  of 
time  during  which  the  pro'ect  Is  the  sub'ect 
of  a  legal  action  which  delays  or  renders  Im- 
possible the  diligent  pursuit  of  that  project 
shall  not  be  counted  Any  license  permit  or 
certificate  Issued  by  the  agency  which  has  an 


expiration  date  shall  be  extended  by  that  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  the  project  is  the 
subject  of  such  legal  action  as  provided  In 
this  subdivision 

(q»  The  governing  body  shall  maintain  a 
current  list  of  real  properly  known  to  be 
available  for  exchange  with  the  United  States 
or  with  other  owners  of  real  property  in  order 
to  facilitate  exchanges  of  real  property  by 
owners  of  real  property  In  the  region 
A«TicLE  VII — Envudnmektal  Impact  Stati- 
Mirrrs 
(a I  The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
when  acting  upyon  matters  that  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  environment  shall 

(li  UtlllM  a  sysiematlc.  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  plannluis 
and  in  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
Impact  on  man  s  environment. 

(3)  Prepare  and  consider  a  detailed  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  t>efore  decid- 
ing to  approve  or  carry  out  any  project  The 
detailed  environmental  impact  statement 
shall  Include  the  following 

(Ai  The  significant  environmental  ImpacU 
uf  the  proposed  project, 

iBi  Any  significant  adverse  environmental 
eflecta  which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
pro;ect  be  Implemented. 

iCi    Alternatives  to  the  proposed   project, 
<Di    Mitigation    measures   which    mvist    be 
Implemented  to  assure  meeting  standards  of 
the  region, 

(El  The  relationship  between  \oc^l  short- 
term  vises  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity, 

F)  Any  significant  Irreversible  and  Irre- 
trlevible  commitments  of  resources  which 
would  be  Involved  In  the  proposed  project 
should  It  be  Implemented,  and 

(O)  The  growth-Inducing  Impact  of  the 
proposed  project, 

i3i  Study,  develop  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatlveB  to  recommend  courses  of 
action  for  any  project  which  Involves  ur;- 
resr.lved  conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources. 

(4 1  Make  available  lo  states,  counties, 
miuilclpalltles  Institutions  and  Individuals, 
advice  snd  information  useful  In  restoring 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  region  s  environment,  and 

i5>  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  Informa- 
tion In  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects. 

ibi  Prior  to  completing  an  envlronmenul 
impact  sutement.  the  agency  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  federal. 
state  or  local  agency  which  has  Jvirlsdlctlon 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  involved  Copies 
of  such  statement  and  the  comments  and 
views  of  the  appropriate  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and 
shall  accompany  the  protect  throvigh  the 
review  processes  TTie  public  shall  be  con- 
sulted during  the  environmental  Impact 
.■rtatement  process  and  views  shall  be  solicited 
during  a  public  comment  period  not  to  be 
less  than  00  days 

(c)  Any  environmental  Impact  statement 
required  pursuant  to  this  article  need  not 
repeat  in  Its  entirety  any  Information  or 
data  which  Is  relevant  to  such  a  statement 
and  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  or  Is  gen- 
erally available  to  the  public,  such  as  infor- 
mation contained  In  an  environmental  Im- 
pact report  prepared  pursuant  to  the  Ca'lfor- 
nla  Environmental  Quality  Act  or  a  federal 
environmental  Impact  statement  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  ISfil  However,  such  Informa- 
tion or  data  shall  be  briefly  described  In  the 
environmental     impact    statement    and    Ita 
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relationship  lo  the  environmental  Impact 
sutemeni  shall  be  Indicated 

In  addition,  any  person  may  submit  In- 
formation relative  to  a  proposed  project 
which  may  be  Included.  In  whole  or  In  part. 
In  any  environmental  Impact  statement  re- 
quired by  this  article. 

id)  In  addition  to  the  written  findings 
specified  by  agency  ordinance  to  Implement 
the  regional  plan,  the  agency  shall  make 
either  of  the  following  written  findings  be- 
fore approving  a  project  for  which  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  was  prepared: 

( 1 1  Changes  or  alterations  have  been  re- 
quired in  or  Incorporated  Into  such  project 
which  avoid  or  reduce  the  significant  adverse 
environmental  effects  to  a  less  than  slgnin- 
cant  level,  or 

(31  Specific  considerations,  such  as  eco- 
nomic, social  cr  technical,  make  Infeaslble 
the  mitigation  measures  or  project  alterna- 
tives discussed  In  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  the  project 

A  separate  written  finding  shall  be  made  tor 
esch  significant  effect  Identified  In  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  the  proj- 
ect All  written  findings  must  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record 

lei  The  agency  may  charge  and  collect  a 
reasonable  fee  from  any  person  proposing  a 
project  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact In  order  lo  recover  the  estimated  costs 
Incurred  by  the  agency  In  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  under  this 
article 

(f  I  The  agency  shall  adopt  by  ordinance  a 
list  of  classes  of  projects  which  the  agency 
has  determined  will  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  environment  and  therefore  will 
be  exempt  from  the  requirement  for  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  under  this  article  Prior  to  adopt- 
ing the  list,  ihe  agency  shall  make  a  written 
finding  supported  by  substantial  evidence  in 
the  record  that  each  class  projects  will  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environment 
Akticle  VIII  — Finances 

I  a  I  On  or  before  September  30  of  each 
calendar  year  the  agency  shall  establish  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  support  Its 
activities  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  l  of  the  following  year 
The  agency  shall  apporllon  175.000  of  this 
amount  among  the  counties  within  the  re- 
K'lon  on  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  sum  re- 
quired as  the  full  cash  valuation  of  taxable 
property  within  the  region  In  each  county 
t)ears  to  the  total  full  cash  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  within  the  region  In  addition, 
each  county  within  the  region  In  California 
shall  pay  i  18.750  to  the  agency  and  each 
county  within  the  region  In  Nevada,  includ- 
ing Carson  City,  shall  pay  113.500  to  the 
agency,  from  any  funds  available  therefor 
The  State  of  California  and  the  State  of 
Nevada  may  pay  to  the  agency  by  July  1  of 
each  year  any  additional  sums  necessary  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  this  compact  If  additional  funds 
are  required  the  agency  shall  make  a  request 
for  the  funds  lo  the  stales  of  California  and 
Nevada  Requests  for  state  funds  must  be  ap- 
portioned Iwo-lhlrds  from  California  and 
one-third  from  Nevada  Money  appropriated 
shall  be  paid  within  30  days 

ibi  The  agency  may  fix  and  collect  rea- 
sonable fees  for  any  services  rendered  by  It 

ICI  The  agency  shall  .submit  an  Itemized 
budget  to  the  states  for  review  with  any 
request  for  state  funds,  shall  be  strictly  ac- 
countable to  any  county  In  the  region  and 
the  states  for  all  funds  paid  by  them  lo  the 
agency  and  shall  be  strictly  accountable  to 
&11  participating  bodies  for  all  recelpu  and 
disbursement 

id)  The  agency  Is  authorized  to  receive 
gifts  donations  subventions,  grants,  and 
other    financial    aids    and    funds:    but    the 


agency  may  not  own  land  except  as  provided 

m  subdivision  d)  of  Article  III. 

lei  The  agency  shall  not  obligate  luelf 
be>ond  the  moneys  due  under  ihls  article  for 
Its  support  from  the  several  counties  and 
the  slates  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  plus  any 
moneys  on  hand  or  Irrevocably  pledged  to 
Its  support  from  other  sources  No  obliga- 
tion contracted  by  the  agency  shall  bind 
either  of  the  party  states  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof 

AaricLE  IX  — Tiianspo«tation  District 

(a)  The  Tahoe  transportation  district  Is 
hereby  established  as  a  special  purpose  dis- 
trict The  boundaries  of  the  district  are  coter- 
minous with  those  of  the  region 

(b)  The  business  of  the  district  shall  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of: 

1 1  )  One  member  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  of  the  counties  of  El 
Dorado  and  Placer. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  city  council  of 
the  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe: 

(3)  One  member  each  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Douglas  County  and 
of  Washoe  County: 

(4)  One  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Caraon  City: 

(5)  The  director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation:  and 

(6)  The  director  of  the  department  of 
transporiallon  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

Any  director  may  designate  an  alternate 

(c)  The  vote  of  at  least  five  of  the  direc- 
tors must  agree  to  take  action  If  at  least  five 
votes  in  favor  of  an  action  are  not  cast,  an 
action  of  rejection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  taken 

(di  The  Tahoe  transportation  district  may 
in  accordance  with  the  adopted  transpor- 
tation plan : 

( 1 )  Own  and  operate  a  public  transtjorta- 
ilon  system  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
publicly  owned  transportation  systems  In  the 
region 

(2)  Acquire  upon  mutually  agreeable  terms 
any  public  transportation  system  or  facility 
owned  by  a  county,  city  or  special  purpose 
dist'ict  within  the  region 

(3)  Hire  the  employees  of  existing  public 
transportation  systems  that  are  acquired  by 
the  district  without  loss  of  benefiu  to  the 
employees,  bargain  collectively  with  employee 
organizations,  and  extend  pension  and  other 
collateral  benefits  to  employees. 

(4)  Ptx  the  rates  and  charges  for  transit 
services  provided  pursuant  to  this  subdi- 
vision 

(5)  Issue  revenue  bonds  and  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness. 

(8 1  By  resolution,  determine  and  propose 
for  adoption  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining services  of  the  district.  The  tax  pro- 
posed must  be  general  and  of  uniform 
operation  throughout  the  region,  and  may 
not  be  graduated  In  any  way.  The  district  Is 
prohibited  from  lmi)oslng  an  ad  valorem 
tax.  a  tax  measured  by  gross  or  net  receipts 
on  business,  a  tax  or  charge  that  is  assessed 
against  people  or  vehicles  as  they  enter  or 
leave  the  region,  and  any  tax,  direct  or  In- 
direct, on  gaming  tables  and  devices 
Any  such  proposition  must  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  district  and  shall  become 
effective  upon  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  voting  on  the  proposition.  The  reve- 
nues from  any  such  tax  must  be  used  for 
the  service  for  which  It  was  liflposed.  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

(7)  Provide  service  from  Inside  the  region 
to  convenient  airport,  railroad  and  Interstate 
bus  terminals  without  regard  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  region. 

(ei  The  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  may,  by  substantively 
Identical  enactments,  amend   this  article 


AtnCLE  X — MtSCELtANKOUS 

(a)  It  Is  Intended  that  the  provUlons  of 
this  compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  lib- 
erally construed  to  eflectuau  the  purposes 
thereof  Except  as  provided  in  subdivision 
ic).  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  oe 
severable  and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  par- 
ticipating sute  or  of  the  Unlt«d  States  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstance 
N.-all  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  com- 
pact shall  be  held  contrary  lo  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  state  parucipatlng  therein,  the 
compact  shall  remain  in  lull  force  and  effect 
ab  to  the  remaining  state  and  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  slate  affected  as  to  all 
severable  matters. 

(b)  ihe  agency  shall  have  such  additional 
powers  and  autiee  as  may  herealter  be  d*le- 
t^ated  or  lmt>osea  upon  it  Irtnn  tune  to  time 
oy  Uit  action  of  the  Legislature  of  either 
state  concurred  in  by  the  Legislature  o!  the 
other. 

(cj  A  state  party  to  this  compact  may 
withdraw  therefrom  by  enacting  a  statute 
repealmg  the  co>mpact  Notice  of  withdrawal 
shall  be  communicated  officially  and  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Oovernor  of  the  other  state  and 
to  the  agency  administrators.  This  provision 
IS  not  severable,  and  If  It  Is  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional or  invalid,  no  other  provision 
of  this  compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
State  of  Nevada  or  the  State  of  California. 

(dj  No  provision  of  this  compact  shall 
have  any  enect  upon  the  allocation,  dlstrt- 
buticn  or  storage  or  Interstate  waters  or 
upon  any  approprlatlve  water  right. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies  are 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  In  all 
respects  compatible  with  carrying  out  the 
normal  duties  of  their  agencies 

Sec  3  The  consent  to  the  compact  by  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  President  may  appoint  a  non-vot- 
ing representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency. 

Sec  4.  Any  additional  powers  conferred 
on  the  Agency  pursuant  to  Article  X,  Sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  compact  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised unless  consented  to  by  the  Congress 

Sec  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  shall  In  any  way 
affect  the  powers,  rlgl)4»,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  applicability  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States  In, 
over,  or  to  the  region  or  waters  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  compact,  or  in  any  way 
affect  rights  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States 

Sec  6  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  Information  and  data  by  or  concerning 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  as  Is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress  or  such 
committee. 

Sec  7  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 
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genUeman  from  Callfoml»  (Mr  D*ni«l- 
soM  I  wUl  be  recognlMd  for  20  minutes, 
»nd  the  gentleman  from  California  <  Mr 
MooRHtAO'  wUl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognlxes  the  gentleman 
from  Califomla    Mr   Dawulson). 

OSMSKAL    LXAVX 

Mr.  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Sjjeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ronsent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  leglslaUve 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  8PEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H  R  8235  is  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  amendments  to 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact 
which  was  first  approved  by  Congress  on 
December  18,  1969  iPublic  Law  91-148, 
83  SUt.  360  I 

In  approving  the  original  compact,  the 
Congress  recognized  the  need  for  protec- 
tion of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin,  a  High  Sierra  Mountain 
lake  area  of  great  natural  beauty  that 
Is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada  That  compact 
was  adopted  by  these  two  Slates  to  es- 
tablish the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  (TRPA>  It  empowered  this 
agency  to  develop  and  implement  a  re- 
gional plan  and  to  establish  standards, 
ordinances,  and  regulations  which  would 
maintain  balance  between  the  region  s 
natural  endowment  and  its  manmade 
environment 

AlthouHh  the  orlclnal  compact  enabled 
significant  accomplishments  In  rezonlng 
on  the  basis  of  land  capabllltv.  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  compact  were  not  fully 
achieved  because  of  .slsnlflcant  deficien- 
cies In  the  procedures  It  provided.  In  par- 
ticular, the  voting  procedure,  the  60-day 
administrative  rule,  the  lack  of  zoning 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  lands,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  financial  support  for  the 
agencv  Because  of  these  deficiencies,  en- 
vironmental desradatton  of  Ijike  Tahoe 
and  Its  surrounding  continued 

On  May  30.  1980.  President  Carter 
stated  that  Lake  Tahoe  Is  a  national 
treasure  and  that  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
Is  an  area  of  national  concern  In  which 
the  protection  of  environmental  quali- 
ties Is  of  critical  importance  He  urged 
the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  to 
alter  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plannlm?  Com- 
pact so  the  agency  could  operate  more 
effectively 

Subsequently,  both  States  did  amend 
the  compact  and  submitted  it  to  the  Con- 
gress for  ratification  H  R  8235  Is  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  States  for  con- 
gressional consent  This  amended  com- 
pact contains  many  Improvements  over 
the  original  blstate  agreement 

Some  of  the  key  linprovemenLs  in  the 
proposed  new  compact  are 

First  Environmental  threshold  carry- 
ing capacities  are  to  be  developed  and 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  regional  plan 


Second  Plan  revision  must  achieve  and 
maintain  the  environmental  threshold 
carrying  rapacities. 

Third  State  versus  local  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  body  of  the  agency 
would  be  better  balanced,  that  is  4  3, 

I-\)urth  The  opportunity  for  project 
approval  by  default  is  eliminated, 

Fifth  A  majority  vote  by  both  States 
is  needed  to  adopt  or  change  environ- 
mental threshold  carrying  caracities  the 
plan,  and  ordinances,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions. 

Sixth  A  Tahoe  transportation  di.strict 
IS  established ,  and 

Seventh  A  moratorium  on  sub- 
riivi.sions.  condominiums,  apartments, 
planned  unit  developments  new  casinas 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities  Ls  estab- 
lished until  a  regional  plan  is  revised 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fad  that  the  bill  be- 
fore this  House  contains  an  amendment 
the  contents  of  which  were  in  the  orig- 
inal 1969  compact  and  were  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  new  compart 
when  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  The 
amendment  contains  four  elements 
which  I  will  descrik>e  briefly 

First  A  provision  that  the  President 
may  appoint  a  nonvoting  member  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency, 

Second  A  statement  that  any  new 
powers  granted  to  the  agency  by  the 
States  that  are  parties  to  the  compact 
may  not  be  exercised  without  the  consent 
of  Congress: 

Third  A  statement  that  the  compact 
does  not  supersede  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Fourth  A  requirement  that  the  agency 
disclase  such  information  to  the  Con- 
gres.s  as  the  Congress  or  its  committees 
request 

Each  of  these  elements  simply  provides 
a  clear  statement  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
participants  in  the  compact 

This  compact  has  the  support  of  the 
States  which  seek  its  approval,  California 
and  Nevada,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has  re- 
viewed its  provisions  In  addition  this  bill 
has  been  reported  favorably  with  the 
amendment  I  have  described  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
C»overnmental  Relations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

It  Is  important  that  Congress  act 
promptly  to  grant  consent  to  the  blstate 
compact  as  California  terminates  the  old 
compact  December  31,  1980,  and  cannot 
initiate  the  new  compact  until  it  is  rati- 
fied by  Congress  Loss  of  momentum  at 
this  revltallzation  stage  would  indeed  be 
a  setback  I  therefore  urge  your  support 
in  pa.sslng  this  bill 

Mr  MCK)RHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legendary  beauty  of 
Lake  Tahoe  truly  makes  it  one  of  our 
outstanding  national  resources  Lake 
Tahoe  is  a  magnlflcant  alpine  lake,  which 
borders  on  both  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada    But.  clearly,  the  interest  in 


preserving  this  remarkable  treasure  is 
not  confined  solely  to  those  two  State.s 
Earlier  this  year.  President  Carter  Is- 
sued an  executive  order  establishing  a 
Lake  Tahoe  Federal  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil The  aim  oi  this  Council  is  to  .see  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  does  its  part  to 
maintain  and  upgrade  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  The 
legi.slation  — H  R  8255— which  we  con- 
sider today  would  represent  another  im- 
portant step  toward  the  environmental 
protection  and  enhancement  of  Lake 
Tahoe 

H  R  8235  would  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize the  existing  interstate  compact 
between  California  and  Nevada  on  Lake 
Tahoe  In  1969  Congress  ratified  the  Ini- 
tial Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact- 
Public  Law  91-148— and  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency— TRPA  However,  since  that 
time,  It  has  become  evident  that  there  are 
certain  structural  defects  in  the  TRPA 
and,  hence,  the  operation  of  the  compact 
As  a  consequence,  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  have  negotiated  an 
amended  agreement  to  better  serve  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region 

The  major  improvements  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  new 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact  are 
a-s  follows  First,  a  new  blstate  govern- 
ing board  is  created,  second,  a  new  vot- 
ing procedure  is  established,  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  project  approval 
more  difficult,  third,  environmental 
threshold  capacities  are  to  be  developed, 
with  the  a.vsistance  of  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  lised  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  regional  plan,  fourth,  a  limited 
moratorium  is  Imposed  upon  new  de- 
velopment, including  any  new  casinos 
fifth,  environmental  impact  statements 
would  be  required  prior  to  any  project 
approval,  and  sixth,  a  Tahoe  transporta- 
tion district  IS  established. 

Mr  Speaker.  Lake  Tahoe's  unique 
tieauty  has  been  a  magnet  for  tourists, 
and  new  residents  In  recent  years,  its 
water  quality  has  declined  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  This  new  blstate  compact  would 
provide  the  machinery  for  accommodat- 
ing the  growth  of  this  region  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  its  special 
environment  ThLs  amended  compact 
has  the  support  of  the  legislatures  of 
both  California  and  Nevada  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  strongly  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  H  R.  8235  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  legislation  and  ratify  the 
revised  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Com- 
pact Hopefully,  its  implementation  will 
maintain  Lake  Tahoe,  as  Mark  Twain 
des:-ribed  it — 'The  jewel  of  the  Sierras  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  t'me  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  Shvmwayi 

Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H,R  8235.  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor  The  legislation  before 
us  grants  congressional  approval  to  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agencv 
>  TRPA  ' ,  thereby  revitalizing  this  needed 
planning  panel  As  one  who  Is  privileged 
to  represent  the  .southern  portion  of 
beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  California 
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side,  I  am  delighted  that  my  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
floor  In  an  expeditious  and  responsible 
manner. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  must  ratify 
this  legislation,  which  sets  forth  the 
terms  of  the  compact  agreed  to  by  the 
legislatures  of  California  and  Nevada  to 
encourage  wise  use  of  Lake  Tahoe's  re- 
sources. In  approving  this  bill,  we  will 
be  demonstrating  our  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  insuring  a  strong  State 
and  local  voice  in  decisions  affecting  the 
precious  Tahoe  Basin.  I  consider  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  be  equitable 
and  workable,  and  all  those  who  have 
labored  diligently  to  arrive  at  the  lan- 
guage of  this  compact  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

In  1969,  when  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  was  Initially  ratified  by 
Congress,  It  was  pointed  out  that  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  majestic  Sierra  Moun- 
tains which  form  the  lake's  basin  were 
among  our  most  prized  national  scenic 
treasures  Working  in  concert,  the  Stat_es 
of  California  and  Nevada  made  every 
effort  to  protect  that  valued  environ- 
mental entity  for  future  generations 
During  the  1960's,  Americans  pledged  to 
hall  the  destruction  of  environmental 
gifts  such  as  Lake  Tahoe,  and  to  insure 
that  advancing  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization did  not  leave  us  stripped  of 
our  natural  heritage  In  the  Intervening 
years,  the  need  for  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment has  become  more  urgent,  as 
has  the  realization  that  State  and  local 
control  must  be  encouraged. 

The  bill  before  us  serves  as  tangible 
proof  of  our  renewed  commitment  to  the 
dual  goals  of  environmental  protection 
and  enhanced  local  decision.  It  serves  as 
an  instrument  of  ratification,  enabling 
California  and  Nevada  to  continue  striv- 
ing for  prudent  use  and  conservation  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  of  the  re- 
sources in  the  basin.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  favorably 
on  this  measure  so  that  no  delays  will  be 
incurred  in  implementing  the  terms  of 
the  blstate  compact,  and  I  urge  rapid 
approval  of  this  needed  bill. 
C  1350 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  provided  an  equitable 
and  feasible  management  system  for  this 
unique  alpine  lake  since  the  initial  com- 
piwrt  was  ratified  by  Congress  in  1969. 
Even  after  a  decade  of  disputes,  disap- 
pointments, and  frustrations,  TRPA  still 
represents  the  best  mechanism  we  know 
of  to  deal  with  the  unique  problems  of 
conservation  and  development  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Therefore,  I  fully 
support  H.R.  8235,  which  ratifies  further 
amendments  to  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Compact,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  States  of  California  and 
Nevada. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  original  legis- 
lation for  the  ratification  of  this  com- 
pact  Mr   Walter  Baring  of  Nevada  was 
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the  pnnclpal  cosponsor.  At  that  time,  our 
former  colleague  and  I  represented  the 
two  congressional  districts  that  con- 
tained the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
present  legislation,  along  with  the  Mem- 
bers who  represent  the  districts  which 
now  cover  the  Tahoe  Basin.  Mr,  Saktini 
of  Nevada  and  Mr.  Shumway  of  Califor- 
nia, and  others. 

The  regional  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing agency  provides  for  primary  repre- 
sentation by  the  governmental  units  that 
actually  serve  the  basin.  It  establishes 
a  mechanism  for  negotiation  between 
difrerent  interests  and  points  of  view  and 
for  developing  agreement  on  basin  plans 
The  multifacetted  compact,  as  origi- 
nally designed,  was  not  without  its  faults. 
From  the  beginning,  there  were  criti- 
cisms about  the  procedures  of  TRPA, 
largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  agen- 
cy encompassed  an  area  lying  in  two 
States,  each  concerned  about  Its  own 
autonomy.  However,  as  I  have  long  held, 
the  problems  were  not  so  much  with  the 
basic  concept  of  a  regional  agency  as 
much  as  with  some  of  this  particular 
agency's  rules  and  stipulations.  As  time 
wore  on,  it  became  more  and  more  clear 
that  some  changes  would  have  to  be 
made. 

Some  people  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
agency  altogether,  in  favor  of  Federal 
management  of  the  Tahoe  Basin,  Many 
believed  that  it  could  not  survive.  But, 
in  the  end.  the  two  States  did  agree  to 
the  revisions  that  are  spelled  out  in  the 
legislation  before  you  today. 

In  my  judgment,  the  fact  that  the 
States  of  Nevada  and  California  have 
finally  agreed  on  amendments  to  this 
compact  demonstrates  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency. 

The  Congress,  in  ratifying  the  original 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact,  rec- 
ognized the  agreement  between  the 
States  for  what  It  was.  We  did  not  give 
the  compact  the  status  of  a  Federal 
agreement  or  an  agreement  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  had  participated. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  our  ratification 
of  these  amendments  to  the  original 
compact,  in  my  judgment. 

In  ratifying  this  well-thought-out  bl- 
state agreement.  I  believe  we  are  officially 
confirming  just  that— a  blstate  agree- 
ment • 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  enter  some  re- 
marks into  the  Record  in  support  of 
H.R.  8235  which  is  my  bill  to  ratify  a 
blstate  compact  to  protect  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  minute  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  problems  there  and  how  the  bl- 
state compact  will  solve  them. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  a  large  alpine  lake 
which  lies  in  both  Nevada  and  California. 
It  is.  in  truth,  a  great  American  treasure. 
But  Lake  Tahoe  is  in  trouble.  From  those 
days  when  the  Tahoe  Basin  was  home  to 
Washoe  Indians,  this  pristine  lake  has 
become  a  highly  urbanized  area  for 
second  home  development,  for  ski  resorts. 


for  gaming,  and  for  many,  many  other 
commercial  and  residential  activities. 
We  are  indeed  in  danger  of  loving  Lake 
Tahoe  to  death.  Although  this  beautiful 
natural  resource  still  can  be  character- 
ized as  "exceptionally  clean."  water 
quality  over  the  past  10  years  has  de- 
clined at  an  alarming  rate.  We  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  those  days  when 
Mark  Twain  described  Lake  Tahoe  as  the 
"Jewel  of  the  Sierras."  but  we  still  have 
time  to  preserve  and  protect  the  lake  for 
residents  and  visitors  for  generations  to 
come. 

In  1968,  the  State  Legislatures  of  Nev- 
ada and  California  recognized  that  It 
was  necessary  for  the  two  States  to  work 
together  to  address  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  mushrooming  growth  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Conse- 
quently the  two  States  agreed  on  a  Ta- 
hoe Regional  Planning  Compact  and  In 
1969  the  U.S.  Congress  ratified  the  agree- 
ment. Over  the  last  10  years,  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency  experienced 
growing  pains.  It  became  very  clear  that 
the  compact,  which  sets  the  guidelines 
for  accommodating  growth  and  main- 
taming  the  environment,  needed  revital- 
ization.  The  TRPA  concept  of  regional 
control  over  the  area  is  still  a  sound  one, 
but  the  organization  is  desperately  in 
need  of  repair. 

Californians  and  Nevadans  have  spend 
almost  a  decade  negotiating  and  delib- 
erating on  amendments  to  the  1969  bl- 
state compact  On  August  31,  1980,  the 
Governor  of  California  signed  Into  law 
a  complete  revision  of  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Compact;  2  weeks  later 
the  Nevada  Legislature  met  in  an  unprec- 
edented special  session  and  adopted  an 
identical  version  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  that  document,  which  both  State 
legislatures  enacted  and  both  Governors 
signed  Into  law.  which  is  before  you  to- 
day Let  me  describe  the  major  points  of 
the  new  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Com- 
pact: 

First.  A  new  blstate  governing  board  Is 
created; 

Second  A  new  voting  procedure  Is 
created  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
project  approval  more  difficult; 

Third.  The  new  TRPA  will  develop  en- 
vironmental threshold  capacities  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  agencies; 

Fourth.  A  limited  moratorium  on  de- 
velopment is  established  until  a  basin- 
wide  plan  is  developed; 

Fifth  No  new  casinos  'which  have  not 
already  been  approved'  may  be  built. 
nor  may  any  existing  casinos  be  ex- 
panded; 

Sixth  Environmental  impact  state- 
ments are  required  prior  to  project  ap- 
proval: and 

Seventh  A  transportation  district  is 
established  to  administer  transportation 
plans  to  be  developed  by  the  New  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency. 

H  R  8235  is  the  vehicle  which  will  give 
congressional  approval  to  the  arduous 
efforts  of  California  and  Nevada  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environment  in 
this  unique  area  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  t-o  the  strong  endorsement 
shown  by  the  two  State  legislatures  and 
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Governors,  the  New  Tahoe  Regional 
FlannuiB  Compact  has  the  enthu-siastic 
support  of  the  loUKn-sMonal  delegations 
representing  the  Luke  Tuhoe  Basin 
Joining  me  m  introduction  ol  H  K  81:33 
are  my  colleagues  Bizz  Johnsdn.  Norm 
Shl'mway,  Phil  Bihton.  Uon  Clausen. 
and  Vu  Fazio  We  have,  m  this  one  in- 
stance, put  aside  our  regional  and  our 
philosophical  differences  to  provide  lor 
the  betterment  of  this  national  resource 

I  believe  ratification  of  the  bistate 
compact  for  Lake  Tahoe  is  the  single 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  which 
the  Tahoe  Basin  will  see  in  the  decade 
of  the  1980  s  Tl\e  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Compact  represents  a  true  partner- 
ship of  State,  local,  and  Kedeial  go\ern- 
ments  working  together  toward  a  com- 
mon goal,  and  I  feel  immediate  piussage 
u  extremely  important 

Thank  you  • 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  nie  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calilornui  Mr  Danulson) 
that  the  House  .suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H  R    8-'35.  as  amended 

The  cjuestion  was  taken,  and  <  two- 
thirds  havuig  voted  m  fa\or  thereof' 
the  rules  were  .susiH-nded  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM   LANDS 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  '  H  R 
62 '1 1  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  National  Forest 
System  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  bls 
iimended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H  R  6257 
Be  it  enacted  by  tne  Seruitf  and  House 
"I  Rrprf  tfTirafi,  c,  ,,/  f^,.  United  States  0/ 
A"\eTua  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Serr»t»rv  of  Ai{rlciilt uri-  referred  to  in  thl» 
Act  as  the  "Secretary'  l.^  authorized  when 
the  Secretary  deternunes  it  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic lute.-est  I  1  »  to  srW  or  ei-hanur  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  rl({ht  title  und  intrre.it  of  the 
I'nlted  States  in  and  to  National  hV.rest  Sys- 
tem lands  described  in  section  2.  and  (J)  to 
accept  as  consideration  for  the  laids  sold  or 
exchanged  other  lands  Inreres'a  In  lands,  or 
cash  payment  or  any  combination  of  »uc^ 
forms  of  consideration  equal  in  value  to  the 
fair  market  value  .jf  the  lands  including-  the 
mineral  estate  sold  or  ex;han«ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary The  Secretary  shall  Insert  In  any  such 
quitclaim  deed  such  terms  covenants  condi- 
tions and  reservations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  ensure  protection  of  the  public 
Interest  includlnR  protection  of  the  scenic, 
wildlife  and  wilderness  '.alue.s  of  the  .Natl.inal 
Forest  System  and  provision  for  appropriate 
public  access  to  and  use  of  lands  within  the 
System 

Stc  2  The  National  Foreu  System  lands 
which  may  be  s- Id  or  exchanged  under  this 
.Act  are  those  the  sale  or  erchanjje  of  whl-h 
IS  not  practicable  \inder  any  other  authority 
of  the  Secretary  and  which  are  i  I  )  parceKs  of 
forty  ac.-es  or  leis  which  are  Int-rsper'.ed  wrh 
or  adjacent  to  mineral  parents  whic'i  are 
determined  bv  the  .Secretar'.  becaus?  of  loca- 
tion or  sl/e  not  to  be  svibject  t  >  em'-le-u  ad- 
ministration and  whlrh  have  a  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
through  appraisal   within  one  year  before  or 


after  the  date  application  for  sale  or  ex- 
(■han,;e  Is  made  to  the  S«i  re'arv  of  not  more 
than  ll'O.OOU,  i2i  parcels  of  five  acrea  or  lesa 
iihh  h  are  encroached  upon  by  Inipr  veaienti 
I  .  I  upird  or  used  under  claim  or  color  of  title 
^v  persons  to  whom  no  advance  notice  was 
,:nen  that  the  Improvements  e->croached  or 
would  encroach  upon  such  parcels,  and  who 
In  good  faith  relied  upon  an  erroneous  non- 
Federal  survey,  title  search  or  other  land 
^le^crlptlon  Indicating  that  there  was  not 
such  encroachment,  and  ij|  road  rights-of- 
way  reserved  or  acquired  which  are  sub- 
stantially surrounded  by  lands  not  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  which  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  United  States  Provided  That 
the  abutting  landowiier.s  will  be  given  the 
nrst  opportunity  to  acquire  those  rights-of- 
way 

Stc  3  Any  person  to  whom  lands  are  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  bear  all  rea- 
•onable  costi  of  administration  >;urvey  and 
nppralsnl  Incidental  to  such  conveyance  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  except  In  tho.se 
rases  In  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
It  would  t)e  consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 
est to  waive  payment  of  such  costs  by  auch 
person  In  the  case  of  road  rlght«-of-way 
conve.ed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  person  to 
whom  the  rlght-of- wav  la  conve\ed  shall  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  the  value  of 
any  Improvements  to  such  right-of-way 
which  may  have  been  made  by  the  United 
State*. 

Sec  4  Conveyance  of  any  road  rlghts-of- 
wny  tmder  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
iL.^  permitting  any  designation  maintenance 
or  use  of  such  rlghu-of-way  for  road  or 
other  purpoiiea  except  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  State  or  local  law  and  under  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  such  law 

Src  S  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  word 
■person"  includes  any  State  or  any  political 
sut>dlvlslon  or  entity  thereof 

Sei  6  The  Secretary  shall  Isaue  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
including  specification  of  (  l  )  criteria  which 
shall  be  u.scd  In  making  the  determination 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  public  Interest. 
and  (3)  factors  relating  to  location  or  size 
which  shall  be  considered  in  connection  with 
determining  the  lands  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed under  clause  ( 1 )   of  section  3 

Sir  7  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
conveyance  of  Federal  lands  within  the  Na- 
tional   Wilderness    Preservation    System 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tepij^ore  'Mr 
Da.nielS'in'     Is  a  .«.econd  demanded^ 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  con.sidered  as 
ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  'Mr  Foley » 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentle.iian  from  Virginia  'Mr 
WAMi'tEB  will  be  recognized  f  r  JO  min- 
utes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr    Foley  ' 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  vield  my- 
self such   lime  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker  I  ri,«.e  in  support  of  H  R 
6L'57,  as  amended  a  b.U  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  o.'  Agr. culture  to  convey  cer- 
tain land.s  in  t.^e  National  Fore.'.t  S.stem 

Scattered  throughout  the  National 
Fore.st  Sys'em  are  an  tj'timated  2C0  000 
tracts  of  land  the  si  ;.  shape,  or  location 
of  which  makes  them  impractical  to  ad- 
minister as  units  of  the  National  Forest 
System  These  tracts  are  of  three  kinds 
First.    Irregularly    shaped    tracts    of    40 


acres  or  le.ss  which  are  interspersed  with 
or  adjacent  to  mineral  patents,  second, 
tracts  of  five  acres  or  less  which  are  In- 
nocently Oicupied  becniLse  of  surveying 
errors,  or  third,  road  righ!.s-of-way 
owned  by  the  United  Slates  but  which 
are  no  longer  needed 

Presently,  the  Secretary  lacks  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  these  small  parcels. 
Available  methods  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems I  resented  by  Ihe.^e  tracts,  such  as 
litigation  or  private  legislation,  are  cum- 
bersome, expensive,  and  time  consum- 
ing The  authority  to  sell  or  exchange 
these  tracts  given  the  Secretary  under 
the  bill  Ls  subject  to  several  safeguards 
The  consideration  for  the  parcels  con- 
veyed—  be  It  rash  payment  or  exchange 
for  other  lands — must  equal  the  fair 
market  value  of  tht  parcels  The  Secre- 
tary Ls  directed  to  Insert  In  the  quit- 
claim deeds  conveying  the  parcels  such 
terms  as  are  necessary  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest,  including 
protection  of  scenic,  wildlife,  and  wil- 
derness values 

Finally,  persons  to  whom  parcels  are 
conveyed  are  required  to  bear  all  reason- 
able costs  of  administration,  survey  and 
apprni.'-al  incident  to  the  conveyance 

H  R  6257  was  referred  to.  and  re- 
ported favorably  by.  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Agriculture  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  The  bills, 
as  reported  have  minor  technical  difler- 
ences,  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  agreed  that  the 
House  consider  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  The  bill 
under  consideration  conttiins  an  amend- 
ment which  does  not  appear  in  the  bllLs 
as  reported,  but  which  is  agreeable  to 
both  committees  It  provides  that  abut- 
ting landowners  shall  be  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  nghts-of-way 
whlrh  the  Secretary  may  convev  under 
the  bill 

HR  6257  will  not  only  improve  and 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  it  will  also  re- 
lieve a  hardship  or  inconvenience  In- 
no  ently  suffered  by  numerous  private 
landowners 

I  urge  its  prompt  adoption  by  the 
House 

Mr  SPEAKER,  I  vield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  .subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Ohio     Mr    Seiberlinci. 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  6257.  a  bill  which  has 
been  reported  m  identical  form  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr  FOLEY'  for  his  intiative  In 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  As  reported 
by  our  two  committees,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide additional  flexibility  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  by  providing  him  with 
the  new  authority  to  sell  or  exchange  cer- 
tain limited  categories  of  tho.'-e  lands — 
the  so-called  small  tracts" — without  the 
need  of  a  case-by -case  authorization 
from  the  Congress. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  conveyance 
by  quitclaim  deed,  as  part  of  a  sale  or  an 
exchange,  of  certain  public  lands  within 
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the  national  forest  system  which  are: 
First,  irregularly  shaped  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  less  which  cannot  be  efBclently 
or  economically  administered;  second, 
tracts  of  5  acres  or  less  which  are  inno- 
cently occupied  because  of  surveying  er- 
rors, or  third,  road  rights-of-way  owned 
by  the  United  States  but  which  are  no 
longer  needed  In  consideration  for  the 
lands  sold  or  exchanged,  the  Secretary 
could  accept  either  cash  payment,  lands 
or  interest  in  lands  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  sold  or  ex- 
changed. Any  mineral  interests  would  be 
recognized  in  determination  of  value. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  the  tracts  dealt 
with  in  the  bill  were  created  during  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
through  patenting  of  mining  claims  on 
the  public  lands  in  the  West.  The  claims 
occurred  in  concentrated  groups  forming 
a  broad  patchwork,  or  they  followed  min- 
eral veins  or  drainages,  resulting  In  a 
jumbled  interwoven  pattern.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  claims  arc  residual,  un- 
patented public  lands  of  all  sizes  and 
shape.s  Many  of  these  fractions  came  un- 
der the  administrative  responsibility  of 
the  Forest  Service  upon  creation  of  the 
national  forests. 

Intensified  land  use  and  growing  de- 
velopment has  resulted  in  a  large  In- 
crea.se  in  problems  related  to  these  frac- 
tional ownerships  Most  of  the  mineral 
patents  are  no  longer  held  for  their  min- 
eral values  They  may  support  ranching, 
industrial  plants,  irrigation  sites  and  wa- 
ter power  facilities,  utility  lines,  roads, 
and  intensive  recreation  sites 

Recently,  some  of  the  patented  lands 
have  been  subdivided  into  vacation 
homesites  Because  of  the  irregular 
.shapes  and  the  lack  of  definite  and 
readily  identifiable  boundaries  of  the 
parcels,  it  Is  difficult  for  the  public  lands 
manager  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  intermingled 
Federal  lands  Problems  include  occu- 
pancy trespai-ss.  identification  of  rights- 
of-way  for  access  and  utilities,  inadvert- 
ent sales  of  publicly  owned  fractions,  and 
use  by  private  developers 

Many  of  these  fractions  are  of  such 
small  size  or  are  located  in  a  way  so  as 
to  k>e  of  no  practical  lise  for  national  for- 
est system  purposes  The  administration 
believes  and  our  committees  agree  that 
they  can  appropriately  be  transferred  to 
private  ownership.  The  only  method 
pre.sently  available  is  by  land  exchange 
under  the  General  Exchange  Act  of 
March  20,  1922  '42  Stat  465,  as 
amended ,  1 6  U  S  C.  485-86  > .  In  most  in- 
stances, exchanges  are  not  feasible  or 
the  possible  exchanges  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  act.  Furthermore, 
individual  exchanges  are  an  expensive, 
time-consuming  and  impractical  means 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  fractional 
ownerships. 

The  second  category  of  National  Forest 
System  lands  dealt  with  in  the  bill  in- 
volve innocent  encroachments  which  oc- 
cur when  improvements  are  constructed 
or  used  on  a  parcel  of  land  acquired  in 
Rood  faith  which  is  later  found  to  over 
lap  the  national  forests  because  of  im- 
proper property  line  survey  or  error  in 
the  property   title  or  land  descripUon. 


This  frequently  occurs  when  private 
lands  are  subdivided  and  sold  as  resi- 
dential lots  The  non-Federal  surveys  to 
establish  the  subdivision  may  be  found 
to  be  incorrect  when  the  adjoining  Fed- 
eral land  boundary  Is  later  surveyed  and 
marked  Our  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  a  portion  of  the  estimated 
50.000  title  claim  and  trespass  situations 
that  currently  exist  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  are  due  to  good  faith  occu- 
pancy The  majority  of  these  Involve  less 
than  1  acre. 

Under  present  law,  two  means  are 
available  to  handle  such  cases.  A  special 
use  permit  may  be  granted  that,  while 
acknowledging  the  occupancy,  allows  it 
to  continue  for  a  specified  period.  This 
period  Is  usually  sufficient  only  to  amor- 
tize any  improvements  to  the  property 
The  permit  is  then  canceled  and  the  im- 
provements must  be  removed. 

Alternatively,  a  land  exchange  may  be 
made  that  allows  the  owner  to  exchange 
other  private  lands  for  the  Government 
lands  In  question  This  meaiis  is  usually 
not  satisfactory  because  of  the  small 
acreages  and  Irregular  sizes  and  Is  an  ex- 
pensive and  lengthy  process.  The  only  al- 
ternative presently  available  to  the  land- 
owner is  a  congressional  private  relief 
bill.  This  also  Is  usually  a  time-consum- 
ing and  cumbersome  prcxess  and  occu- 
pies time  of  Congress  and  congressional 
staff  and  committees  on  matters  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  through  an  ad- 
ministrative process. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  hundreds  of  rights-of-way 
through  private  lands  that  have  been 
reserved  or  acquired  In  fee  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Most  of  these  were  reserved  as 
exceptions  from  patents  to  homesteaders 
and  they  were  intended  to  provide  for  ex- 
isting, planned  or  potential  "wagon 
roads"  serving  the  homesteaded  areas, 
or  to  assure  public  access  to  public  lands. 
Many  of  the  roads  no  longer  exist  or  were 
never  constructed.  The  average  size  of 
these  strips  is  2  acres.  Some  rights-of- 
way  were  acquired  in  conjunction  with 
the  civilian  conser\-ation  corps  program. 
The  result  has  been  the  splitting  of  pri- 
vate ownerships  by  a  strip  of  Federal 
land  which  may  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
The  Federal  lands  are  often  incorporated 
into  the  adjacent  private  ownerships,  re- 
sulting In  various  types  of  occupancy 
trespass  Like  the  mineral  fractions  these 
tracts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  our  committee,  cannot  be 
eflectlvely  administered,  and  the  admin- 
istration and  the  committee  believe  that 
they  can  appropriately  be  transferred  to 
private  owTiershlp. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  provide  useful  additional  authority 
for  proper  administration  of  the  affected 
public  lands,  and  would  result  In  a  net 
saving  to  the  Government  through  the 
reduction  of  both  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative expenses.  I  urge  Its  approval  by 
the  House. 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6257  as  amended  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Chairman  Foley. 

As  chairman  of  the  Forests  Subcom- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands 


Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Committee 
which  also  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  leg- 
islative proposal,  I  can  assure  my  coJ- 
leagues  that  this  bill  is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  manager 
of  our  National  Forest  System  and  other 
public  lands,  and  In  the  interest  of  land- 
owners adjacent  to  these  public  lands, 
whose  property  rights  are  affected  by 
this  bill. 

This  bill  is  in  the  Interest  of  not  only 
landowners  In  the  West  but  also  in  the 
East.  Innocent  occupancy,  good  faith 
trespass,  or  encroachment,  upon  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands,  occurs  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  the  mo«t 
common  type  of  claim  against  the  Forest 
Service  among  the  50,000  claims  which 
will  be  expedited  by  this  blU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  out  the 
private  landowTiers  adjacent  to  our  na- 
tional forests  and  vote  for  this  blll.« 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6257,  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed  certain  small  parcels  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  land,  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  which  is  not  practicable 
under  any  other  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  lands  which  may  be  conveyed  are: 

First.  Parcels  of  40  acres  or  less,  valued 
at  a  maximum  of  $150,000.  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  or  adjacent  to  mineral 
patents,  and  which  are  Inefficient  to 
manage  because  of  location  or  size; 

Second.  Parcels  of  5  acres  or  less 
which  are  innocently  encroached  upon 
by  persons  who  relied  in  good  faith  on 
an  erroneous  non-Federal  survey  or  oth- 
er land  description:  and 

Third.  Federally  reserved  road  rights- 
of-way  which  are  surrounded  by  non- 
Federal  lands  and  are  no  longer  needed 
by  the  United  States. 

The  consideration  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  equal  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  sold  or  exchanged  by  the 
Secretary  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  Insert  in  any  quitclaim  deed  provisions 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  need  for  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  scat- 
tered throughout  the  National  Forest 
System  there  are  an  estimated  200.000 
tracts  of  land  the  size,  shape  or  loca- 
tion of  which  makes  them  Impracticable 
to  administer  efficiently  as  units  of  the 
National  Forest  System. 

For  example,  we  have  mining  claims 
on  Western  public  lands  dating  back  to 
the  last  century.  Many  of  the  mineral 
patents  are  no  longer  held  for  their 
mineral  values,  but  the  land  may  sup- 
port ranching.  Industrial  plants.  Irriga- 
tion sites  and  water  power  facilities, 
utility  lines,  roads  and  recreation  sites, 
with  some  of  the  patented  lands  having 
been  subdivided  into  vacation  homesites 
Intermingled  with  the  claims  are  resid- 
ual, unpatented  public  lands  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  which  came  under  the 
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administration  of  the  U  S  Forest  Service 
upon  creation  of  the  national  forests 
These  tracts  of  land  are  so  small  or  are 
located  In  such  a  way  that  they  are  of 
little  use  to  the  National  Poorest  System 
Another  problem  which  exists 
throughout  the  United  States  is  inno- 
cent occupancy,  good  faith  trespass,  or 
encroachment  upon  national  forest 
lands  which  CKcur  when  improvements 
are  constructed  or  are  being  used  on  a 
parcel  of  land  acquired  in  good  faith 
by  a  private  party  which  is  later  found 
to  overlap  Federal  land 

This  has  occurred  when  private  lands 
adjoining  public  lands  are  subdivided 
and  sold  due  to  an  improper  line  survey 
or  an  error  in  the  title  or  land  descrip- 
tion The  error  us  generally  determined 
when  the  public  land  is  later  surveyed 
and  marked. 

A  trespass  would  be  considered  good 
faith  If  the  private  party  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  improvenient.s  would  encroach 
upon  public  land.s  While  these  cases 
represent  small  portions  of  land,  fre- 
quently less  than  1  acre  thev  consti- 
tute a  major  portion  of  the  estimated 
50.000  title  claims  cases  existing  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  This  legislation 
would  eliminate  a  major  portion  of  the 
title  claim  cases 

The  road  rights-of-way  are  narrow- 
strips  of  public  land  on  private  land. 
Most  were  created  a.s  exceptions  to 
homestead  patents  in  order  to  provide 
access  to  the  hoinesteaded  area  or  to 
remaining  public  lamls  Some  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Gtivernment  In 
conjunction  with  work  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Many  of  the  roads 
no  longer  exLst  or  were  never  built,  with 
the  average  size  being  2  acres  They 
occur  in  the  West  particularly  in  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  Idaho,  and  Arizona  and 
are  no  longer  needed  by  the  national 
forest  s.'stem 

These  three  examples  of  small.  Irregu- 
larly shaped  tracts  of  national  forest 
land.s  create  problems  for  t>oth  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  private  property 
lands,  and  the  legislation  before  us  today 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
the.se  problems  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  I  certainly  support  pa-ssage  of 
this  leglslat.on  During  my  sears  of  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  we  have  w.tnessed 
an  increase  In  the  amount  of  private 
legislation  which  is  introduced  in  order 
to  remedy  fairly  minor  land  title  dis- 
putes involving  very  small  tracts  of  pub- 
lic land  which  were  inno>^entlv  occupied 
Impractical  to  administer,  or  of  no  fur- 
ther use  for  public  purposes 

Until  now.  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
had  the  proper  authoritv  to  act  on  Its 
own  to  begin  to  resolve  literallv  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  minor  public  land 
title  disputes  Because  of  the  lack  of  au- 
thoritv to  act  administratively,  special 
legislation  has  to  be  introduced,  heard 
In  committee  and  acted  on  bv  the  en- 
tire Congress  simply  to  resolve  relative! v 


minor  problems,  but  problems  which 
nonetheless  are  very  important  to  the 
individual^  affected 

H.R.  6257  IS  a  very  tightly  drawn  bill 
which  simply  authorizes  the  f\)rest  Serv- 
ice, through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
to  sell  or  exchange  small  tracts  of  Forest 
Service  Svstem  lands  involving  odd 
shapes  of  40  acres  or  less  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  practical  adminis- 
tration; also  tracts  of  5  acres  or  less 
which  have  been  innocently  occupied  by 
private  parties  because  of  surveying  or 
title  errors  and  road  rights-of-way  be- 
longing to  the  United  Slates  tut  which 
are  obviously  no  longer  used  or  needed 
for  public  purposes 

As  I  pointed  out.  ttu.^  legislation  deals 
only  with  very  small  purcel.s  of  Forest 
Service  System  lands  while  still  address- 
ing the  maionty  of  public  land  title  dis- 
putes which  our  committee  has  had  to 
deal  With  many  times  through  the  leg- 
islative process  This  bill  will  certainly 
help  reduce  the  unnece.ssary  time  and 
expense  incurred  by  the  Government  as 
well  as  private  parties  in  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  prnate  relief  bills 
It  will  also  speed  up  the  resolution  of 
these  problems 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  this  bill,  when  signed  into  law. 
will  be  only  as  good  as  the  adminLstra- 
tors  choose  to  make  it  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice requested  this  authority  As  a  result 
of  our  hearings  we  determined  the  bill 
would  be  a  positive  contribution  toward 
reducing  bureaucratic  and  congressional 
delays  and  workload  and  speeding  the 
timely  resolution  of  minor  land  dLspute.s 
involving  Forest  Service  System  lands. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  use  of  this  tool  and  actively  start 
to  resolve  the  pending  and  future  situa- 
tions which  can  be  appropriate! v  dealt 
with  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  thus 
legLslation 

There  is  no  funding  authorized  or  con- 
templated by  this  legislation,  in  fact  it 
will  save  the  Government  and  taxpayers 
some  money  I  urge  adoption  of  the  leg- 
islation • 

Mr  fXDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  tune,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  lime 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  Mr  Foley  i 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H  R  6257  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken  and  two- 
thirds  having  \otf>d  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  davs  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  7018 
FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  FUNGI- 
CIDE,  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr  FOLEY  submitted  the  foIlowiiiR 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'H  R  ■;018'  to  extend  tiieFeder.il  In- 
secticide, F\in«icide  and  Rodenticide 
Act  until  September  30,  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

CoNreRENCE  Report  (H  Rtrr  No  B6-1480i 
The  commltiee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
at;reelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  i.n  the 
umeiidmeiit!s  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
7018 1  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rfidenticlde  Act  until  September 
ao.  1981  and  for  other  purp'isea  having  me' 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  ai^reed  to 
recommend  and  do  r»-..mmend  t,j  the.r  re- 
.^peetlve  Houses  as  fcl'.oars 

That  the  Hoi.i^e  re  e  .e  fr^  m  I'.s  disagree- 
ment t"  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  Aith 
iin  amendment  as  follows  In  Ueu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  iasert  the  following 

SCirNTiriC     ADVISORY     PANEL 

SECTION  !  section  25id)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  is 
amended  by — 

II)  Inserting  immediately  after  the  fifth 
sentence  the  following  new  sentences  "The 
5ubpanel5  mav  be  composed  of  scientists 
other  than  members  of  the  advlsfiry  panel,  ai 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating scientiric  studies  relied  upon  by  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  propo.sed  ac- 
tion Such  additional  scientists  shall  be  se- 
.ected  bv  the  advlsorv  panel        asid 

i2i  addiiik'  at  the  end  'hereof  the  follow- 
liiK  sentence  Whenever  the  Administrator 
P-xertlses  authoritv  under  section  6(ci  of 
this  Act  to  immediatelv  suspend  the  regis- 
tration of  any  pesticide  to  prevent  an  im- 
minent hazard,  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  submit  to  the  advl.sory  panel  for 
comment  as  to  the  impact  on  health  and 
the  envl-onment  the  action  taken  to  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  such  pesticide  ". 

PEER    REVIEW 

Sec  2  (ai  Section  25  of  The  Federal  In- 
secticide Funglride  and  Rodentlrlde  Act  Is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

"(H  Peer  Review  —The  Administrator 
shall  by  written  procedures  provide  for  peer 
review  with  respect  to  the  design  protocols 
and  conduct  of  major  sclentinc  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  Act  bv  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  by  any  other  Federal 
agency  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the'cof  or  any  institution  or  Individual 
under  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment from  or  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  such  procedures,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  provide  for  peer  re- 
view using  the  advlsorv  panel  established 
under  subsection  idi  of  this  section  or  ap- 
propriate experts  appointed  by  the  .Admln- 
l.strator  from  a  current  list  of  nominees 
maintained  bv  such  panel  with  respect  to 
the  results  of  any  surh  scientific  studies  re- 
lied upon  by  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  actions  the  Administrator  mav  take  re- 
lating to  the  change  in  classification  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  of  a  pesticide  Pro- 
I '.drd  That  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  clrcumstanres  do  not  permit 
the  peer  review  of  the  results  of  any  such 
scientific  studv  prior  to  the  Administrator's 
exercising  authority  under  section  6(ct  of 
this  Act  to  immediatelv  suspend  the  regis- 
tration of  anv  pesticide  to  prevent  an  Im- 
minent hazard  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  thereafter  provide  for  the  conduct 
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of  peer  review  as  provided  In  this  sentence. 
The  evaluations  and  relevant  documentation 
constituting  the  peer  review  that  relate  to 
the  proposed  scientific  studies  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  completed  scientific  studies  shall 
be  Included  in  the  submission  for  comment 
forwarded  by  the  Administrator  to  the  ad- 
vlsorv panel  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'peer 
review  shall  mean  an  independent  evalua- 
tion by  scientific  experts,  either  within  or 
outside  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency    in  the  appropriate  disciplines  ". 

b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  eflectlve  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  nnal  procedures  for  peer 
review  as  provided  in  this  section,  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  provisions  become  elTective 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

AUTHORIZATION    r<iR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  3  Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide  a'nd  Rodentlrlde  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  "There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provlslon.s 
Of  thi.s  Act  for  the  period  beginning  October 
I.  1979  and  ending  September  30  1980.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  but  not  in  excess 
of  $72,180,000  and  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1S80  and  ending  September  30 
1081,  such  sums  as  mav  be  neces.sary.  but  not 
in  excess  of  $77,500  000  " 

CONCRESSIONAt.    REVIEW 

Sec,  4  Section  25ia)  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlrlde  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph    f4i 

"(4)    RtJi.E   AND   Regulation   Review  — 

"(Ai  roNcREssioNAL  REVIEW  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
slmultaneouslv  with  promulgation  of  any 
rule  or  regi^latlon  under  this  Act  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  transmit  a  copv  thereof  to  the 
Secretarv  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Except  as  provided 
In  suhparRgraph  'B)  The  rnie  or  regnlRflon 
shall  not  become  effective,  if  within  90  calen- 
dar dnvs  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  promulgation,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  arinnt  t  concurrent  resolution, 
the  mitter  after  the  resolving  clsuse  of  which 
is  as  follows-  -That  Congres,s  disapproves  the 
rule  or  regulation  promnlgaf eil  bv  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  fienlinc  with  the  matter  o' 
which  rule  or  regulation  was  trnnsmltted  to 
Congress    on  •     the    blank    spaces 

fhe-e'n  helnr  annronrlate'v  filed 

■■'Bi  Btpectivk  date— Tf  at  the  end  of  60 
calendar  davs  of  continuous  .session  of  Con- 
press  after  the  date  of  promulgation  of  a 
rule  or  retrulatlon  no  committee  of  either 
Hotise  of  Congress  has  reported  or  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  dlsapnrovlng  the  rule 
or  re^iiatlon  and  neither  House  has 
•lopted  such  a  resolution  the  rule  or  regu- 
lation mav  go  Into  effect  Immediately  If. 
«l»hln  such  60  calendar  days,  such  a  com- 
T.rltl  ^''  '^PO'-tfd  or  been  discharged  from 
nr  luK  ^°J""'"»''°n  of  such  a  resolution. 
nrl  M  "°""  ^*"  adopted  such  a  resolu- 
e^^t  not  ™'*  °'  '•epulatlon  may  go  into 
e^ec  not  sooner  than  90  calendar  days  of 
Tromn^'M  "'~"°"  °'  Congress  after  Its 
vlde^  n  °H  ''"'"'  d'^Wroved  as  pro- 
Mded  In  subparagraph    (A). 

It.-,  J^J^l.  *^*  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(A)   and   (B)   of  this  paragraph- 

hv^an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die- 
not  ",n  ^«,:?''^K  °"  ^'^^^^  "'*»"  "o"w  >s 
Of  more   , hi  "  -.-""**  °^  '"  adjournment 

ea'end^    1  computation   of  60  and  90 

Congr^        •       ""^    continuous    session    of 
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"(D)  ErrECT  or  congressional  inaction. — 

Congreisonal  inaction  on  or  rejection  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

(E)    JUDICUL    REVIEW  — 

"(1)  Any  Interested  party,  Including  any 
person  who  participated  in  the  rulemaking 
involved,  may  Institute  such  actions  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  including  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  construe 
the  constitutionality  of  any  provision  of 
this  paragraph.  The  district  court  immedi- 
ately shall  certify  all  questions  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  paragraph  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in- 
volved, which  shall  hear  the  matter  sitting 
en  banc 

"(111  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  clause  di  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
b«  reviewable  by  appeal  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Such 
appeal  shall  be  brought  not  later  than  20 
days  after  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appwals 

"(111)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
of  appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket 
and  to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  disposition  of  any  matter  certi- 
fied under  clause  d)  of  this  subparagraph  ■' 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill 

Thomas  S  Folet, 

E  DE  LA  OaRZA, 

Oeorge  E  Brown,  Jr  . 

FUJTD  J    Fn-HIAN, 

Ike  Skelton. 
Dan  Ouckman. 
Olenn  English. 
William  C  Wamplxr. 
Margaret  M    Heckler. 
CHrcK  Orasslet, 
Ed  Madigan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Dick  Stone. 
Patrick  J.  Leaht. 
Donald  W  Stewart. 
Jesse  Helms, 
S.  I.  Hatakawa. 
Roger  W  Jepsen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement   or   the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7018)  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide and  Rodentlcldes  Act  until  Septem- 
ber 30  1981.  and  for  other  purposes  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanvlng  con- 
ference report  The  differences  between  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
•he  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference,  are 
noted  In  the  following  outline,  except  for 
conforming.  clarifying.  and  technical 
changes: 

I  1  )    SUBPANELS   OF  THE    FIFRA    SCIENTIFIC    ADVI- 
SORY   PANEL     rSEC      I  (  1  I   ,  • 

The  House  bill  amends  section  25(d)  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide,  and  Roden- 
ticide Act  I  FIFRA).  which  authorizes  the 
chairman  of  the  FIFRA  scientific  advisory 
panel  to  create  temporary  subpanels  on  speci- 
fic projects  The  House  bill  provides  that 
scientists  who  are  not  members  of  the 
scientific  advisory  panel  may  be  included  on 

•The  section  references  are  references  to 
the  Conference  substitute 


the  temporary  subpanels  as  necessary  to 
evaluate  scientific  studies  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  relies  on  with  respect  to  proposed 
ac'ion  Under  the  House  bill  the  addition*! 
scientlsu  would  be  selected  by  the  scientific 
advisory  panel 

The  Senafe  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopt*  the 
House  provision. 

(21    PEER   REVIEW    OF   SCIENTTTIC    STtTDIM 

IFFECnVE    DATE     (SEC      3(Bil 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  provide  through 
written  procedures  for  peer  review  of  the  de- 
sign, protocols,  conduct,  and  results  of 
scientific  studies  conducted  under  FIFRA. 

The  House  bill  states  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  peer  review  will  become  effective 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
final  written  procedures  for  such  peer  re- 
view, but  in  no  event  later  than  one  veer 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  ' 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable effective  date  provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(31    CONGXESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  PROPOSED  RfXES 
AND    REGULATIONS     'SEC     4! 

The  House  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
to  submit  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
under  FIFRA  to  Congress  for  review  at  the 
time  that  they  are  promulgated  Under  the 
House  bin.  If  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  a  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  under  FIFRA  within  90  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
Its  promulgation,  the  rule  or  regulation  will 
not  become  effective  At  the  end  of  60  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  promulgation  of  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation,  the  rule  or  regulation 
could  go  Into  effect   Immediately  If — 

(a)  no  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  ofi  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  of  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and 

(b  I  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  res- 
olution. 

If  a  committee  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of.  or  either 
House  has  passed,  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  within  such  60  calendar  days, 
the  rule  or  regulation  could  go  Into  effect 
after  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
If  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  not  adopted. 
The  House  bill  provides  that  for  purposes 
of  legislative  review  of  proposed  rules  and 
regulations — 

I  a  i  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

lb)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
computing  60  and  90  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress 

The  House  bill  provides  that  congressional 
Inaction  or  rejection  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  a  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  under  FIFRA  will  not  be  deemed 
an  expression  of  approval  of  the  rule  or 
regulation 

The  5enafc  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions  with  a  modification  that 
wotild  add  procedures  to  exoedlte  'udlclal 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  provisions 

Under  the  Conference  substitute,  any  In- 
terested party  (Including  any  person  who 
rartlclpated  m  the  rulemaklnc  involved) 
could  institute  action  In  US  district  court 
to  construe  the  constitutionality  of  any  part 
of  the  legislative  veto  provisions  The  Inter- 
ested party  could  brin/g  any  form  of  action 
that  is  appropriate  to  construing  the  consti- 
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tutlonallty  of  the  provlslonn  InrUidlnR  ac- 
tions for  declaratory  Judgment  The  district 
court  would  certify  all  questloiKi  of  consti- 
tutionality to  the  I' 3  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  involved  The  court  of  appeals 
would  hear  the  mailer  slttln,;  en   banc 

A  matter  crrlihfd  'i.  und  de  Ided  hv  the 
court  of  appeals  would  be  reviewable  by  the 
V  S  .Suprenie  Court  mi  direct  a  'peal  An  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to  be 
filed  within  JO  davs  after  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  i»  handed  down 

Under  the  Con'rrfnc<-  substitute  the  Su- 
preme CViurt  and  courts  of  appeal  would 
have  a  dutv  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  to  the  (jreatest  possible  extent  any 
action  brou^iht  under  the  amendment 

Thomas  S    Fm.iy . 

E  OE  LA  Oak/A, 

OioKGE  E  BaowN  Jr  , 

Ployd  J    FrtHiAN. 

Ike  Skzlton 

Dan  Olickman. 

Olinn  Enci.ish. 

William  C   Wamplbi, 

Mascaiet  M    He(  klek, 

Chvck  Orassley. 

Ed  Madigan 
Manager:!  on  thr  Par:  of  the  House 

Herman  E   Talmaouc. 
Dick  Stone. 
Patrick  J   I.iaht. 
D<iNALD  W    Stewart, 
Jesse  Helms 
3    I    Hatakawa 
Roger  W    J  ipse  n 
Managers  on  the  Part  o;  the  Senate 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH.  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule.s  and  pas.s  the  bill  •  H  R. 
7099'  to  authorize  appropriaiiun.s  for  en- 
vironmental research.  developnieiU,  and 
demon.strations  lor  liie  liscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purpose.s  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R    7099 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Hepre^enlatiiet     of     the     United     Statei    o/ 
Amertra   in  CongreMi  asserjibled, 

SH   IRT    TPTLE 

Section    l     This   Ac    may   be   cited   as   the 
ilnvlronmental  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration    Aulhoru.atlon   Act   of    1981". 
pr<«.ram  althorizations 

Sec  a  I  a)  There  »re  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Emuonmeiital  Protection 
.Agency  for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment and  demoiuslratlon  activities  for  the 
fiscal    year   1981    for  the  following  activities 

ill  Air  quality  activities  In  the  Health  and 
EcoloKlcal   E.fects  program    »45  243  (JOO 

(3  I  Air  c)uallty  activities  m  the  Industrial 
Processes   program     »4. 099  000 

(3  I  Air  quality  activities  In  the  Monitoring 
and  Technical  Support  proifram.  $30825.000 

(4)  Water  quality  activities  In  the  Health 
and  Ecological  EfTects  pro','r«in  »25  384  000 
Provided  That  of  the  f\nid.s  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  »3  600  0<l<i  may 
b*  obligated  and  expended  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  program  through  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agencv  s  Large  Lakes 
Research  station  Qros.se  He  Michigan  Pro- 
1  idrd  further  that  .,'.  the  funds  appropriated 
pvirsuant  to  this  paragraph  IIOOOOOO  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  on  reeean  h  to 
devel,,p  environrnentallv  sound  methr>ds  to 
control  aquatic  weeds  Proi  t<Jrd  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this   paragraph     $950  000   may    be   obligated 


and  expended  on  the  Cold  Climate  Research 
progrim  through  the  Envlronmeiita;  I'r'i'e<  - 
tlon  Agency  s  Corvallls  Environmental  Re- 
search l,*b«>ratory    Corvallls    Oregon 

i5i  Water  quality  ai-tlvltles  in  the  Indus- 
trial Processes  pri  ■gram    $13  737  000 

i6i  Water  quality  actlvUles  In  the  Piibllc 
Sector  Activities  program  $14  30uooo  Pro- 
vided That  of  the  funds  appropri  ited  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  $500  i '00  may  be 
obligated  and  expended  on  a  program  to 
develop  aivd  demonstra'e  wet-weather  tech- 
nology at  Nen  York   New  York 

(7i  Water  quality  activities  In  the  Moni- 
toring and  Technical  Support  program 
$13  101  000 

i8i  Drinking  water  activities,  $39,547,000, 
Proi'ided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph 

(A)  $4  000  000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  the  Oroundwater  Research  pro- 
gram land  no  pert  of  such  sum  shall  be 
subject  to  transfer  to  any  other  category 
imder  subsection  lei)  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  Congre.ss  a  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  groundwater  research  and 
the  use  of  the  results  of  this  research  with- 
in one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

iBi  $12  359  000  is  for  the  Health  and 
Ecological  EtTecta  program, 

(C(  $13  180.000  Is  for  the  Public  Sector 
Activities  program,  and 

iDi  $1008  000  is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Support  program 

i9i  Solid  waste  activities  In  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program  $20  446  000  Pro- 
tided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  — 

lAi  $300  000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  In-pUce  solidification  of 
hazardous  wastes  at  a  site  In  Charles  City 
Iowa, 

(Bl  $68  000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  moni- 
toring and  isolation  methods  for  hazardous 
wastes  at  a  site  In  Coventry.  Rhode   Island 

iCi  $500,000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  clean- 
up technologies  monitoring  methods 
scoping  studies  and  reluteid  activities  for 
hazardous  wastes  at  two  hazardous  waste 
sites  In  BurrlllvUle  and  North  Smlthfleld, 
and  Smithneld    Rhode  Island 

(10 1  Pesticides  activities  In  the  Health 
and  Ecological  ETects  progrnm.  $5,970,000 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  any  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  except  to  the  extent 
hereifter  specifically  authorized  by  law 

(111  Pesticides  activities  In  the  Industrial 
Processes  program  $3  900  00*:)  Provided 
That  no  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  except  to  the  extent  hereafter 
specifically  authorized  by  law 

113)  Pesticides  activities  in  the  Monitor- 
ing and  Technical  Support  program  $565,000 
Provided  That  no  part  of  any  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  except  to  the  extent 
hereafter   specifically   authorized    by   law 

( 13 1  Radiation  activities  In  the  Health  and 
Ecological   Effects  program.   $2  990.000 

I  14)  Radiation  activities  In  the  Monitor- 
ing and  Technical  Support  program  $191,000 

I  15)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
Health  and  Ecological  EfTects  program  $5- 
333,000 

116)  InterdlsclDlinarv  activities  In  the 
Monitoring  and  Technical  Support  program 
$2,618,000 

(17)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
Anticipatory   Research   program.    $14,745,000 

(18)  Toxic  substances  activities  in  the 
Health  and  Ecological  Effects  program  $27.- 
876,000 


I  19)  Toxic  substances  activities  in  the  In- 
dustrial   Processes  program    $1  772.000 

1 30)  Toxic  hubslaiices  activities  in  the 
MoiUtorlng  and  leclmlcal  Support  pro^;ram 
$J  688  OOO 

i31i  Energy  activities  In  the  Health  and 
Ecological    EfTec's   program     $49,246,000 

I. '2)  Energy  activities  m  the  Energy  Con- 
trol program  $53  358.000 

I  b)  Ihere  is  authorize,!  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Ageiicv,  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  for  program  management. 
t4  666,000 

(CI  Hiere  Is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  OI- 
dee  of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981,  for  program  support.  $25,- 
213,000 

Id)  When  he  finds  it  m  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
n>ental  Protection  .Agency  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  funds  authorized  In  subsection  isi 
(b),  or  ici  for  appropriate  scientific  and 
professional  review  of  research  and  develop- 
ment grant  contract,  and  ci)Operative  agree- 
ment applications 

lei  Ftinds  may  be  transferred  between  the 
categories  listed  In  subsections  isi  (bi  and 
(c)  ,  except  that  no  ftinds  may  be  transferred 
from  any  particular  category  listed  in  any 
such  subsection  If  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  in  per  centum  thereof  and  no 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 
category  listed  In  sulxsection  lai.  ib).  or  (ci 
from  any  other  cate^iory  or  categories  listed 
In  any  such  subsection  if  the  total  of  the 
funds  so  transferred  to  that  particular  cate- 
gory would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof, 
unless — 

ll)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee ha.s  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  transfer  Involved  and 
the  reason  therefor,  or 

i2i  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurlsdl-- 
tlon  over  the  subject  matter  Invcjlved  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  elTect  that  such  committee  has  no 
objection   to  the  proposed  action 

if  I  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
separately  Identified  program  of  continuing, 
long-term  envirrjnmental  research  and  de- 
velopment for  each  activity  listed  In  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  law  at  least  15  per  centum  of 
funds  appropriated  tc^  the  Administrator  for 
environmental  research  and  development  for 
each  activity  listed  in  subsection  i  a  i  of  this 
section  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  for 
such  long-term  environmental  research  and 
development   under  this  subsection 

amendmznt  or  scienck  advisory  board 
cstabushment 
Sec  3,  Section  8iai  of  Public  Law  95-I5S 
(relating  to  the  provision  of  advice  by  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  i  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Science  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator requests  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Science  Ad.  isory  Board  which  shall 
provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  President  of  the  Senate,  t.he 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  the  Committees  or 
Subcommittees  of  the  Congress  may  re- 
quest ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I^  a  ."ler- 
ond  demanded'' 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obje(tion,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered 
There  *as  no  objection 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr,  Fuquai  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Penns.vlvania  (Mr, 
Walker  I  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The   Chair   recog^nizes   the   gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Fuquai  . 

Mr   FUQUA   Mr.  Speaker,  I  .vield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us, 
H  R.  7099,  authorizes  fi.scal  year  1981 
apprc;:riations  of  $385  7  million  for 
the  EPA  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, $10  4  million  below  the  Presidents 
request.  This  funding  will  support  R.  &  D 
activities  in  the  areas  of  air  and  water 
quality,  drinking  water,  hazardous  waste, 
pesticides,  radiation,  toxic  substances, 
and  energy. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  over- 
sight hearinis's  and  investigation  of  EPA's 
R  k  D  activities  Moreover,  HR  7099. 
as  amended  represents  a  workable  com- 
promise with  the  other  btxly  that  is  es- 
sentially the  same  bill  that  was  reported 
out  of  our  committee  with  ,some  minor 
modifications  I  believe  this  bill  greatly 
strengthens  the  existlnR  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  I  strongly  urge  its  favorable 
ransidcratlon  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House 

I  will  ask  Mr  Ambpo,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  to  comment  on  this  \°g- 
Islation  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Ambro'  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr  Walker,  should 
be  congratulated  for  their  cfTorts  in  pre- 
paring a  bill  which  reflect  this  body's 
cmcerns  fo'-  budget  constraint  while  at 
the  .same  time  responds  to  the  environ- 
mental problems  that  threaten  our  so- 
ciety Their  dedication  and  efforts  are 
true  testimony  of  their  service  to  this 
Nation 

Mr  Speaker,  before  yielding,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  The  research 
programs  that  are  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
future  health  and  well-being  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  ennronment  in 
wh-ch  wp  live  The.se  programs  generate 
kno^vledge  about  the  efTects  of  pollutants 
and  the  means  by  which  exposure  to 
harmful  substances  may  be  controlled 
and  diminished. 

Pollutants  In  our  air  and  water  from 
such  sources  a.s  hazardous  waste,  toxic 
subsunces,  and  energy  development  and 
utilization  present  real  dangers  to  our 
society  We  must  know  what  these 
dangers  are  and  how  they  can  be  miti- 
gated With  this  knowledge,  we  can  de- 
velop .sound  and  rea.sonable  strategies 
for   protecting    our   environment   while 


striking     a     proper     balance     between 
societal  and  economic  goals 

The  research  programs  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  thus  serve  an 
important  service  for  this  Nation  This 
legislation  gives  the  needed  authoriza- 
tion and   guidance  for  these  efiforts 


One  such  efTort  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  is  EPA's  program  for  aquat- 
ic weed  control  This  is  an  area  that  I 
have  been  concerned  with  for  some  tim? 
Noxious  aquatic  weeds  are  a  major  prob- 
lem m  lakes  and  streams,  not  onlv  m 
the  Southern  United  States,  but  in  all 
portion-,  of  the  country.  These  weeds  af- 
fect water  quality  and  marine  life  and 
cause  flooding  Research  is  needed  to 
learn  how  to  control  them  in  ways  other 
than  spraying  toxic  chemicals  or  by 
mechanical  means.  These  methods  are 
potentially  harmful  to  marine  life  and 
humans. 

Three  years  ago  the  Congress  directed 
the  EPA  to  conduct  a  research  program 
in  aquatic  weed  control  The  Agency  has 
been  slow  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  authorizes  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  EPA  to  support  an  aquatic 
weeds  research  program,  EPA  has  ad- 
vised us  informally  that  they  plan  to 
commit  $3.8  million  over  the  next  4  years 
for  an  aquatic  weeds  program.  This  com- 
mitment IS  long  overdue,  but  most  wel- 
comed. I  anxiously  await  the  results  of 
this  program  and  this  committee  will 
closely  watch  these  activities  to  insure 
that  practical  solutions  are  identified  and 
put  into  broad  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  coing  to  a,sk  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Ambkqi. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Re.sourccs  and  Environment  to 
comment  further  about  the  legislation. 

First  I  want  to  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
we  arc,  indeed,  grateful  for  the  valued 
service  that  this  gentleman  has  given  in 
not  only  performing  very  excellently  a.s 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  but  also 
the  hard  work  that  he  has  done  during 
his  service  in  this  Congress  He  has  been 
a  loyal  and  dedicated  subcommittee 
chairman  and  in  the  97th  Congress  wc 
are  certainly  going  to  mi.ss  the  wise 
coun.sel  of  our  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ambroi  , 

At  this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  con,sume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Ambroi  , 

D  1400 

Mr  AMBRO  I  thank  m.y  friend,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr  FuQL-Ai  very  much  for  those  kind 
and  generous  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  bill 
H  R  7099,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  EPA.  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  bill  should  be 
considered  le.ss  controversial  and  more 
valid  today  than  when  it  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  some  8  months  ago. 
and  it  represents  a  rea.sonable  compro- 
mise that  ha.s  been  worked  out  with  the 
Senate.  In  line  with  that,  I  might  point 
out  that  we  succeeded  in  removing  sec- 
tion 3  which  the  other  body  had  installed 
and  which  was  considered  less  than  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  The  funding  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill.  $385.7  million,  is  com- 
parable to  the  bill  that  was  considered 
and  ordered  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  last  spring. 


The  funds  authorized  here  will  be  used 
for  research  projects  which  in  turn  will 
support  the  pollution  abatement  mission 
of  EPA.  In  many  cases,  these  abatement 
activities  give  rise  to  controversy  and 
publicity  when,  in  order  to  meet  regula- 
tory deadlines,  the  Agency  makes  regu- 
latory decisions  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quate information  and  weak  data. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology IS  committed  to  insuring  the  de- 
velopment of  a  research  program  of  the 
highest  quality  so  that  the  EPA  will 
formulate  and  implement  credible  reg- 
ulatory decisions  This  theme  was  cen- 
tral to  the  development  of  this  bill.  If  we 
in  the  Congress  are  to  insist  that  EPA's 
programs  have  a  sound  informational 
base,  then  a  sound  research  program  is 
essential. 

While  research  quality  was  an  import- 
ant factor  in  considering  this  bill,  we 
were  also  determined  to  eliminate  excess 
funding.  Specifically,  there  were  areas 
V  here  the  .Agency  had  large  contracting 
efforts  with  relatively  small  in-house 
staff  to  oversee  them  In  these  areas  we 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  Agency's 
ability  to  insure  the  quality  and  useful- 
ness of  the  work  being  performed  We, 
therefore,  made  some  funding  reduc- 
tions in  these  areas  believing  that  both 
the  research  program  and  the  Agency's 
ability  to  fulfill  its  mission  will  be  bene- 
ficially affected  and  enhanced.  Our  mes- 
sage should  be  clear  We  intend  to  have 
a  cost-effective  research  program  of  the 
highest  quality  in  EPA  that  is  responsive 
to  the  environmental  problems  that 
threaten  this  Nation. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  some  of 
the  specific  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill. 

Section  2  authorizes  funding  for  the 
regular  research  programs  of  EPA  These 
authonzation.s  include  $70.2  miUion  for 
air,  $65.5  million  for  water  quality.  $29,5 
m:ll:on  for  drinkmp  water,  $20  4  million 
for  hazardous  waste,  $9  4  million  for  pes- 
ticides, $3.2  million  for  radiation,  $22.6 
million  for  interdisciplinary  research, 
$32.3  million  for  toxic  substances,  $102.6 
million  for  energy,  and  $29.9  million  for 
program  management  and  support. 

This  bill  is  not  one  which  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  enforcement  arm  of  EPA 
or  directly  with  its  regulatoo'  function. 
This  bill  deals  indirectly  but  most  sig- 
nificantly  with   both   enforcement   and 
regulations  in  a  way  which  reflects  both 
the  needs  and  the  mood  of  the  Nation. 
Bv  that  I  mean  I  think  that  the  vast 
maiority  of  our  citizens  want,  deserve 
and  certainly  should  have  a  revitalized 
industrial  base,  an  accelerated  program 
of  the  development  of  alternative  energy- 
sources,    and    a   strengthened   economy 
while  not  inordinatelv  sacrificing  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink  or 
the  contamination  of  our  precious  nat- 
ural resources   This  bill  starts  with  the 
premise  that  this  country  can  move  into 
this   decade   with   the   hope   of   having 
both-  By  speciflcallv  providing  direction 
to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  EPA  that  its  work  must  be  at 
once  valid  and  reasonable:   by  relating 
its  findings  not  to  alleged  health  effects 
on  laboratory  animals  alone,  as  an  ex- 
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ample,  but  to  the  real  effects  and  risks 
to  human  beings. 

We  direct  the  Offlce  of  Research  De- 
velopment to  quantify  human  health  ef- 
fects, to  develop  themselves  technologies 
and  go  throuwh  a  learning  process  and 
an  educational  process  which  parallels 
that  of  the  private  sector,  the  process 
which  all  potential  polluters  must  under- 
take to  control  emissions  and  to  demon- 
strate the  cost-eflectiveness  of  these  sys- 
tems, to  provide  procedures  and  materi- 
als to  document  the  validity  after  the 
fact  of  their  monitoring  data,  and  to 
provide  as  well  the  technical  exi>ertlse. 
specialized  facilities  and  equipment  to 
the  regulatory  and  enforcement  arms 

Little  wonder  that  EPA  does  not  par- 
ticularly like  this  bill  We  are.  in  efTect. 
forcing  the  agency  to  tilt  within,  of 
course,  the  constraints  of  existing  law.s, 
in  the  direction  of  finding  pragmatic  and 
realistic  solutions  to  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental problems,  to  get  down  ofT 
their  ivory  tower,  to  best  determine  the 
adequacy  of  existing  pollutant  stand- 
ards, and  to  ofTer  data  for  future  regu- 
latory standards  which  are  not  merely 
whimsical  attitudes  of  a  regulation  writer 
but  are  in  fact  credible  reflections  of  the 
very  real  risks  to  human  health  and  very 
real  protections  agaiivst  the  violations  of 
human  tolerances  and  human  thresh- 
olds. 

This  research  expansion  in  health  and 
ecological  effects  focuses  on  removing 
the  uncertainties  of  health  etTects  asso- 
ciated with  substances  that  an-  now  reg- 
ulated or  proposed  for  regulation 

Thos  bill  is.  indeed,  better,  riiu-'h  better 
than  no  bill,  because  by  earmurking  the 
llne-ltemizlng.  it  in.sures  ihut  the  re- 
.search.  development,  and  demonstration 
program  will,  in  fact,  underlie  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  and  assure  their 
reasonableness 

Of  course,  the  agency  prefers  the  al- 
mast  carte  blanche  provi.saon  of  appro- 
priations, without  an  authorization  bill, 
since  the  specific  prudent,  pragmatic, 
and  reasonable  direction  this  bill  man- 
dates Ls  obviated  by  the  broad  discretion 
permitted  In  the  absence  of  this  bill. 

So  these  con.slderatlons.  m  my  view. 
become  overriding  in  making  the  case 
for  passage. 

Lastly,  this  bill  is  very  Intensive  in 
areas  which  I  consider  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  in  the  short,  medi- 
um, and  long  term,  I  refer  to  ground- 
water especially. 

As  our  magnificent  pu.sh  In  the  direc- 
tion of  new  dLscovenes  provides  man 
wiih  innovative  mean.s  of  enhancing  hLs 
quality  of  life,  so  does  that  mean  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  new  chemi- 
cal compounds  are  Invented  daily  While 
these  new  products  and  procedures  im- 
measurably benefit  humankind  in  one  or 
another  particular  area,  just  as  surely 
can  It  be  .said  that  they  are  available  in 
such  an  extraordinary  array  of  quantities 
that  their  effects,  their  real  effects,  have 
not  been  properly  assessed 

EPA  s  answer,  and  that  of  too  many 
other  Federal  agencies,  has  been  in  effect 
the  promulgation  of  unreasonable  regu- 


lations, to  ban  their  use  The  common 
complaint  Is  embodied  m  the  phrase 
"stopping  progress  " 

But  progress  in  one  area  can  certainly 
mean  retrogres.saon  in  another,  our 
drinking  water,  for  example,  our  air 
quality  which  will  surely  deteriorate  a.s  a 
result  of  the  burning  of  increased  hydro- 
carbons for  fuel  and  the  concomitant  loss 
of  those  elements  critical  to  our  survival 
The  acid  rain  problem,  too  Little  under- 
stood, too  often  dismi.ssed  but  so  very 
.serious  in  its  potential  and  present  threat 
to  crops,  forests,  fish,  and  animal  life, 
not  to  mention  our  relalioivs  with 
Canada 

This  bill  pushes  the  Agency  in  the  di- 
rection of  truth  -truth  in  providing  the 
data  base  for  regulation  truth  m  estab- 
lishing criteria  ba.sed  on  human,  not 
luboratory  rats  human  threshold  levels, 
truth  m  understanding  the  nece.vsity,  the 
difficulty,  the  efflcary  of  developing  con- 
trols for  removing  contaminants  and 
their  costs,  and,  lastly,  truth  in  ap- 
proaching their  research  and  develop- 
ment in  a  focu.sed  manner  which  reflects 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  Too  often  ORD 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  justifiably  criticized  for  en- 
gaging in  un.structured,  extraneous,  and 
invalid  actions  by  thase  who  would  like 
to  look  into  the  fates  of  contaminants 
based  on  the  frivolous,  often  disjointed, 
and  certainly  unrelated  notions  of  seer 
and  palm  readers.  Curious  but  not  cred- 
ible 

I  do  not  mean  to  overstate  the  case 
Surely,  much  of  ORD  s  work  is  valuable 
But,  if  there  is  one  central  notion  that 
comes  from  sitting  on  a  subcommittee 
and  then  chairing  it.  and  while  presiding 
over  week  upon  week  of  hearings  is  that 
the  wealth  of  miscellaneou.s  information 
developed  by  this  Office  of  Re.search  is 
often  unrelated  to  the  very  real  regula- 
tory and  enforcement  needs  of  the  EPA 
and  to  the  Nation  Tins  bill  seeks  to  make 
an  additional  start  in  correcting  all  of 
that,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

n  HlO 

Mr  WALKER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
the  minority  fully  supports  this 
legislation  which  would  authorize  envi- 
ronmental research  activities  conducted 
by  the  EPA  during  fiscal  year  1981  The 
bill  before  the  House  Is  one  which  our 
committee  gave  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration to  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  the  House  that  this  bill  is  $10  5  million 
telow  the  budget  request 

I  would  al.so  like  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  know  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  the  other  body  to  agree  to  accept 
our  version  rather  than  the  version 
pa.s.sed  earlier  this  vear  in  the  Senate 
which  was  $17  m.illion  higher  than  the 
comparable  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  presently  before  the  House 

Members  of  our  committee  consider 
It  e.ssential  that  we  pa.ss  this  1-year 
authorization   of   the   R    i   D    program 


to  Insure  that  EPA  wlU  have  adequate 
guidance  from  the  Congress  on  areas 
where  we  feel  their  work  ha«  been  In- 
sufflclent  Among  the  Items  included  In 
this  compromise  legislation  are:  $3,600.- 
000  for  a  Great  Lakes  research  program 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  Eiivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  large  lakes 
re.searrh  station  at  Crosse  He,  Mich  . 
$1.000  000  for  research  to  develop  en- 
vironmentally sound  methods  to  control 
aquatic  weeds  which  are  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  many  areas  of  the  South;  $4,000.- 
000  to  be  spent  on  the  groundwater  re- 
search program  together  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  groundwater  research;  $500,- 

000  to  fund  a  concentrated  effort  of  wet 
weather  technology  research  and  de- 
velopment proposed  by  our  colleague 
Mr  Wydler;  $950,000  to  be  expended  on 
cold  climate  research  programs  which 
is  aimed  at  solving  some  of  the  unique 
and  serious  environmental  problems 
which  occur  In  Alaska;  $300,000  to  con- 
duct a  demonstration  on  the  effective- 
ness of  in  place  solidification  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  at  Charles  City,  Iowa;  $68,000 
for  a  demonstration  project  to  monitor 
and  isolate  hazardous  wastes  at  Coven- 
try. R  I  and  $500,000  for  studies  and 
demonstraUon  of  cleanup  technologies 
at  hazardous  waste  sites  in  Burrillvllle 
and  North  SmlthvlUe.  R.I. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  tfie  most  responsible  pieces  of 
legislation  which  our  committee  has  de- 
veloped m  the  years  I  have  served  In  this 
House  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  active  in  our  work  this  >ear  and 

1  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  Is  without  a 
doubt  legislation  that  all  Members  can 
and  should  support  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also,  for  a  mo- 
ment, like  to  engage  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Ambrc  In  a  colloquy 
with  regard  to  some  changes  that  we 
made  In  this  bill  in  order  to  get  the 
agreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

As  I  understand  it.  some  of  the  pro- 
grsm-is  that  we  had  made  mandatory  are 
now  discretionary  as  we  have  outlined 
them  in  the  bill  before  the  House 

I  would  like  to  get  the  gentleman's 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  that  dis- 
cretionary language  does  not  give  a  clear 
mandate  to  the  agency,  however,  to  go 
ahead  m  the  areas  that  we  have  spe- 
cifically   outlined    for   spending 

Mr  AMBRO  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  In  order  to  get  around  the  objec- 
tion that  the  word  'shall"  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  word  "may"  in  an  author- 
izing bill  which  succeeded  rather  than 
preceded  the  appropriations  bill,  we 
changed  the  word  "shall,"  which  was  a 
mandate,  to  the  word  "may,"  which  was 
less  of  a  mandate  The  word  'shaH'  was 
replaced  with  the  word  "may." 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  gentleman's 
specific  question.  I  think  I  can  say,  after 
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consultation  with  the  full  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pdquai,  that  the  subcommittee  in 
the  succeeding  year  will  pay  very  strict 
attention  through  oversight  to  all  of  the 
activities  that  we  found  It  necessary 
early  on  to  mandate  but  which  now  is 
discretionary  as  a  result  of  this  simple 
word  change  and  will  focus  specifically 
on  all  of  those  Issues  which  we  have 
found  so  important  to  look  at  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  agency  does  indeed 
carry  out  what  we  consider  our  mandate 
to  them, 

Mr,  WALKER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  explanation. 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  some  of  those  areas  in- 
clude the  groundwater  research  that  the 
gentleman  spoke  so  eloquently  about  and 
also  research  in  the  Great  Lakes,  re- 
search on  hazardous  waste,  Bind  some  of 
the  great  environmental  concerns  that 
are  before  the  American  public,  that 
thoee  are  areas  that  we  are  really  man- 
dating some  movement  in.  I  think  it  is 
well  for  the  House  to  know  that  the 
subcommittee  was  acting  in  areas  where 
we  think  that  the  American  people  really 
want  movement  and  perhaps  regulation, 
but  regulation  based  on  sufficient  data. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  It  is  important  to 
reemphaslze  what  I  tried  to  say,  and 
that  was  that  there  are  so  many  envi- 
ronmental concerns  that  this  Nation 
has,  that  the  subcommittee,  with  my 
friend's  considerable  help,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  had  to  in  effect  set 
in  priority  order  those  things  which 
would  assure  that  the  critical  elements 
m  our  survival  would  be  addressed  by 
the  research  branch  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  gentleman  listed  some  of  them. 
Some  of  them  I  mentioned.  All  are  im- 
portant. But  certainly  those  mandates 
which  would  assure  clean  water,  potable 
water,  clean  air.  the  effects  of  hazardous 
waste,  the  tilt  of  the  agency  away  from 
utilizing  rather  spurious  data  and  move 
them  in  the  direction  of  determining  the 
impact  of  those  contaminants  on  human 
threshold  and  human  health  and  human 
risk  levels  are  the  directions  in  which  we 
tned  to  move  the  agency  with  this  bill 
and  its  language,  and  indeed,  as  I  said 
earlier.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  and  I  would  hope  that 
whomever  becomes  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  future,  certainlv  if  the 
gentleman  remains  on  that  subcommit- 
tee, that  assurance  will  be  supported  bv 
even  greater  commitment  that  oversight 
of  ORD  and  the  mandate  that  we  con- 
sider neces.sary  will,  in  fact,  be  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

I  think  the  one  other  area  we  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  colloquy  that  we  also 
\ery  definitely  mandated  was  one  pro- 
Posed  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Wydler),  and  that 
was  the  wet  weather  technology  research 
and  development  program  that  we  feel 
there  is  a  very  definite  need  to  move  In 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WalkkrJ,  who  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done  and  the  coop- 
erative attitude  that  he  has  had  m  bring- 
ing this  bill  at>out  and  also  his  dedicated 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  We  do  deeply  appreciate  his 
fine  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown;  ,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  not  impose  upon  the  House 
to  take  this  time  except  for  two  points 
which  I  wish  to  make. 

First,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  again  to 
those  who  have  expressed  praise  for  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  AMBRO).  who  has  very  ably  chaired 
this  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  during  the  past  2 
years  He  has  brought  an  extremely  valu- 
able viewpoint  to  that  subcommittee,  and 
r  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  his  practical  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  problems  that 
face  this  agency,  particularly  the  re- 
search and  development  problems,  and  I 
think  the  agency  will  recognize  in  the 
future,  if  they  do  not  recognize  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  thrust  which  he 
has  given  to  the  work  covered  in  this 
authorization  legislation  will  be  of  great 
benefit  both  to  the  agency  and  to  the 
American  people  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his  con- 
tribution to  that. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  expressed 
some  reservations  with  regard  to  this  leg- 
islation when  it  originally  came  to  the 
floor,  and  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  that  these  reservations  are  no 
longer  held  on  my  part.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  mooted  by  actions  taken 
since  that  time.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
a  very  good  authorizing  bill  before  us  in 
this  legislation.  I  am  heartily  In  support 
of  it,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins),  also  a 
very  valued  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
echo  what  a  number  of  others  have 
stated,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  adequate  research,  scientific  research, 
done  with  integrity,  regarding  many  of 
the  environmental  problems  concerning 
our  country. 

Z:  1420 
There  are  many  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  might  have  difficulty 
with  certain  regulations  from  EPA,  but 
without  question  most  of  us  deplore  EPA 
arbitrarily  setting  standards  without 
adequate  research  and  scientific  work 
being  done  concerning  these  measures. 


I  would  like  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Akbro)  has  done  a 
neat  job,  I  want  him  to  know  that  on 
many  occasions  in  the  future  this  House 
will  be  echoing  his  words  when  he  said 
that  this  country  Is  confronted  with  a 
time  bomb  as  far  as  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  result  from  con- 
tamination of  ground  water. 

I  think  many  9f  our  cities,  many  of  our 
citizens,  are  concerned  with  water  being 
contaminated  and  having  our  drinking 
water  supplies  destroyed. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  happens  to  be  money  in  this  bill 
authorized  for  ground  water  research, 
but  I  deeply  regret  that  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  under  renewable  resources, 
that  the  needed  money  was  not  provided. 
I  hope  this  House  will  see  fit  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  contracting  out  EPA's  re- 
search program.  In  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee describes  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing outside  contract  work  at  the 
expense  of  in-house  research.  Increased 
paperwork  and  monitoring  of  agency 
contracts  will  most  certainly  have  a  neg- 
ative effect  on  a  capable  research  staff 
that  should  be  employing  its  own  re- 
search expertise, 

I  have  addressed  this  issue  on  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriatlor^  bills  to  get 
more  disclosure  of  outside  contracts  by 
Federal  agencies.  But,  the  best  way  to 
get  at  this  problem  is  oversight  by  the 
authorizing  committees  as  has  been  done 
in  this  bill.  I  believe  this  committee  has 
accepted  its  responsibility  by  directing 
the  EPA  to  "pursue  appropriate  correc- 
tive measures  before  expanding  extra- 
mural research  efforts."* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pcqua)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
7099.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  27261  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   clerk    read    the    Senate   bill,    as 
follows : 
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S    3728 
Be    it    enarted    by    the    Senate   and    House 
01   Rfpr<:ien:atii  et   of    the   t/nited   States   oj 
America  in  Congress  asicmbled. 

SHORT    HUE 

SicTioN  1  This  Aci  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Envlrorinieiila;  Research.  Devclopmetit.  and 
Demonstration  Aiithurlzatlon  Act  of   1981  '. 

PaciGRAM    AUrifoRlZATlONS 

Sec  3  ia>  1  here  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  FiivlronfheiUal  Protection 
A^-ency  tor  em  ironinental  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  activities  for  the 
nscal  year  1981   lor  the  following  activities 

111  for  air  quality  activities  authorized 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act — 

lAi  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  »45. 243.000. 

(B)  In  the  Industrial  Processes  program. 
$4  099  000; 

(Ci  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port proKram.  t'JO  8:^5  000: 

i2l  [or  water  quality  activities  authorized 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act — 

I  A)  In  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  I21.884.U00.  of  which  $950,000  shall 
be  obligated  anc"  expended  on  the  Cold 
Climate  Research  program  thrcugh  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  Corvallls 
Environmental  Research  Laboratory.  Cor- 
vallls. Oregon; 

(Bi  In  the  Industrial  Processes  program. 
•  13.737.000.  of  which  •3,500,000  Is  for  the  Re- 
newable Resources  program. 

(C)  In  the  Public  Sector  Activities  pro- 
gram. » 14.800.000; 

ID)  in  the  .Monitoring  snd  Technical 
Support    pro>;ram.   «12  lOl.uOO; 

(3»  for  water  supply  activities  authorized 
under  the  Safe  DrlnWlng   Water  Act — 

lAi  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  $12,359,000; 

(B)  In  the  Public  Sector  Activities  pro- 
gnun.  $14  080  000. 

(C)  in  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program.  $1,008,000; 

(4 1  for  solid  waste  activities  authorized 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  $26  - 
446  000  of  which— 

(A|  $300  000  Is  for  a  program  to  demon- 
strate the  efTectiveness  of  In-place  solidifica- 
tion of  hazardous  wastes  at  a  site  In  Charles 
City.  Iowa; 

iH)  $68,000  Is  for  a  demonstration  project 
to  monitor  and  Isolate  ha^ardou?  wastes  at 
a  sue  m  Coventry.  Rhode  Island 

iCi  $500  000  Is  for  a  study  of  cement  kiln 
wastes. 

(Di  $500  000  Is  for  scoping  stxidlee.  demon- 
•itratlon  of  cleanup  technologies  continued 
monitoring  and  related  activities  at  two 
!ia/ardous  waste  sites  in  Burrlllvllle  and 
North  Smi'hfleld.  and  Smithfleld.  Rhode 
Island. 

(51  for  pesticide  activities  authorized 
unier  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and   Rodentlrlde  Act — 

(A)  In  ^he  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program    J,^  070  noO 

'Bi  In  the  Industrial  Procecses  prooram 
S2  900  000; 

C)  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program   $5fi.')  OOO; 

i6)  for  radiation  activities  authorized 
under  the  Public  Hfa'.th  Service  Act  — 

(Ai  In  the  Heal'h  ar.fl  Ecological  Effects 
program  $2  990  000 

iBi  In  the  Monlt..rin(r  and  Technical  Sup- 
port pro(fram.  $191  oon 

(7)    for  !n»erdlsrlp!'r.arv  activities 

I  A)  In  the  Heal'h  and  Ecological  Effects 
pmRram     f.l  2.12  OnO; 

'Bi  In  'he  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port   program     $2  Hfi8  000; 
»I4^45  000^'  Anticipatory  Research  program 

'81  for  toittc  substance  activities  author- 
ized under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act — 


(A)  In  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program   $31  878.000; 

iB)  m  the  Industrial  Processee  program, 
•  1.773.000; 

(Ci  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port  program.   $3,247,000; 

(9)  for  energy  activities — 

lA)  In  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.   $50.09«.000. 

(B)  In  the  Energy  Control  program.  $48.- 
003.000  of  which  $600,000  Is  for  a  study  of 
uranium  mining  wastes. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Office  of  Research  and  Development, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1081.  for  program  man- 
agement $4,666,000 

(C)  When  he  finds  it  in  the  public  In- 
terest, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  funds  authorized  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  for  appropriate  scientlAc  and  profes- 
sional review  of  research  and  development 
grant,  contract,  and  cooperative  agreement 
applications. 

(d)  Funds  may  be  transferred  between  the 
categories  listed  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
except  that  no  funds  may  be  transferred 
from  any  particular  category  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  to  any  other  category  or 
categories  listed  In  any  such  subsection  if  the 
total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  from  that 
particular  category  would  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  particular  category  luted  In 
subsection  (ai  or  (bl  from  any  other  cate- 
gory or  categories  listed  in  any  such  sub- 
jection If  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred to  that  particular  category  would  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

Ilia  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.^e  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sen»-e  a  written  report  con- 
talnlug  a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  involved 
and  the  reason  therefor:  or 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  Involved,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(ej  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
separately  Identified  program  to  conduct 
continuing  and  long-term  environmental 
research  and  development  Unless  otherwise 
spe.-lfled  by  law.  at  least  15  per  centum  of 
runds  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  for 
environmental  research  and  development  in 
each  category  listed  In  subsection  lai  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  for  such  long-term 
environmental  research  and  development  un- 
der this  subsection. 

ACCESS  roa  environmental  research 
Sec  3  (ai  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protetclon  Agency, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  public,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  oil  shale  Industry-,  shall  Issue 
regulauons  providing  for  access  to  oil  shale 
mining,  processing,  retorting  and  refining 
operations  on  federally  owned  land,  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  other  appropriate  persons  for 
reasonable  and  legitimate  research  on  the 
envlronmentaJ  effects  of  oil  shale  operations 
Compliance  with  such  regulations  shall  be 
made  a  condition  of  any  lease  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  with  any  oil  shale  opera- 
tion, and  each  existing  lease  shall  be  deemed 
amended  to  Incorporate  such   condition. 


(b)  The  reguUMon-s  l.«ued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  for — 

(I)  certification  by  the  Administrator  of 
each  person  or  cla.ss  of  person.s  to  whom  such 
access  shall  be  Kranted  to  assure  that  the 
research  needs  of  such  person  or  class  of 
persons  require  physical  access  to  oil  shale 
operations  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  p.xiim;- 
iiatlon  of  information  publicly  available  and 
to  assure  compliance  with  this  se.:tion  by 
such  persons  or  class  of  persons. 

i2t  restrictions  on  the  access  granted  to 
certified    persons    as   nec«.sary    to  - 

(A)  protect  their  health  and  safety. 

(B)  minimize  inlerlerence  with  the  oU 
shalo  operations    and 

(3)  conditions  and  restrictions  for  the  use 
of  information  gained  through  such  access 
to— 

(A)  preserve  the  privacy  of  trade  secrets 
and  other  Information  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  must  remain  private  to 
maintain  the  competitive  position  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  an  oil  shale  operation 
or  any  contractor  or  sutjconiractor  of  such 
owner  or  operator:  and 

(B)  allow  Information  obtained  through 
access  provided  by  this  section  to  be  availa- 
ble to  the  public 

(C)  Any  person  granted  access  to  an  oil 
shale  facility  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
The  Admlnlstrato'  shall  provide  such  per- 
sons with  Information  necrssjwy  to  assure 
that  such  persons  understand  the  provLi^ions 
of  tectlon  1905  of  title  18  United  States 
Code. 

MOTION   orrrRrn   by    mr    ruouA 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

N!r  FtQVA  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S  2738, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H  R.  7099,  as  passed  by  the  Houm, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  wa.«;  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.'v.sed.  and  a  moiion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  7099'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr     WALKER     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  k'Ri.'^lativc  day.s  within  which 
to  rev  l.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  HR   7099,  iu<^t  pas.sed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  rrquest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Sparrow,  one  of  Us  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  Con  Res  453  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  HR   39    and 

H  Con  Res  453  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  H  R.  39, 


UMI 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  988  > 
entitled  "An  act  entitled  the  'Health  Sci- 
erwe  Promotion  Act  of  1980'." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
70181  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral InsecUslde,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  until  September  30,  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  ol  the  House  Is  re- 
quested i 

S  3542  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America;  and 

S  Con  Res  136  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  In  the  Enrollment  of  the  bill  (S. 
988) 

BLACK   LUNQ   BENEFITS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HR. 
7745'  to  amend  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  to  provide  that  certain  amounts 
available  for  disbursements  under  sec- 
tion 424  of  such  act  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  and  reimburse- 
ments In  the  case  of  miners  whose  last 
coal  mine  employment  occurred  before 
July  1,  1973. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows  i 
HR     7745 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Sentite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  423(c)  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  (30  use  933(c|)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31.  1969"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973" 

(b)  Section  422(J|(2|  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  (  30  U  S  C  932(J)(2))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1.  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1973". 

Sec  2  (ai  Section  424la|  (2)  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  (30  USC  934(a)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1973". 

lb)  Section  424(a)  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  (30  USC  934(a) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (5); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  and",  and 

i3»  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■|7)  the  reimbursement  of  operators  for 
amounts  paid  by  such  operators  (other  than 
as  penalties  or  Interest)  at  any  time  In  satis- 
faction (In  whole  or  In  part)  of  claims  of 
miners  whose  last  employment  in  coal  mines 
was  terminated  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1,  1970,  and  ending  on  June  30. 
1973.". 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr, 
Perkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Erlenborn)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  P.::rkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  make  clear 
that  H.R.  7745  will  not  burden  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  one  penny.  We  do  not  add 
any  burden  whatsoever  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7745  corrects  an 
inequity  contained  in  the  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act. 
Those  amendments,  along  with  the  com- 
panion Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act 
of  1977,  established  the  current  financ- 
ing mechanism  for  paying  the  claims  of 
eligible  black  lung  beneficiaries.  They 
also  prescribed  the  rules  to  determine 
whether  a  claim  is  the  hability  of  a  re- 
sponsible coal  operator  or  that  of  the 
black  lung  disability  trust  fund. 

Generally,  the  trust  fund  pays  benefits 
in  cases  in  which  the  miner's  last  coal 
mine  employment  was  before  January  l, 
1970. 

The  1977  amendments  also  required 
that  all  claims  which  had  been  previous- 
ly denied  or  which  were  then  pending  be 
subject  to  review  under  the  revised  eligi- 
bility criteria  prescribed  by  the  new  law. 
All  claims  approved  pursuant  to  re- 
view were  to  be  paid  either  by  a  respon- 
sible coal  operator  or  by  the  trust  fund, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  had  been 
filed  initially  under  part  B,  Federal  li- 
ability, or  part  C,  coal  operator  lia- 
bility, of  the  black  lung  program  Part 
B  claims  were  those  filed  prior  to  Julv  1, 
1973. 

All  claims  filed  and  approved  under 
part  B  of  the  program  were  paid  out  of 
general  revenues  prior  to  the  1977  black 
lung  amendments.  Claims  filed  and  ap- 
proved under  part  C  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  coal  operator  or  general  reve- 
nues in  the  event  a  "responsible"  coal 
operator  could  not  be  affixed  with  the 
liability. 

The  combined  efTect  in  the  1977  law  of 
requiring  the  automatic  review  of  old, 
part  B  claims,  and  of  directing  that  those 
approved  be  paid  by  coal  operators — 
either  directly  or  through  the  trust 
fund — has  produced  a  particularly  harsh 
result  on  operators  and  their  insurers. 

They  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
they  would  ever  be  held  directly  liable 
for  a  claim  filed  under  part  B;  that  is. 
before  July  1,  1973.  They  now  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  pay  such  claims  In 
cases  where  the  miner's  last  employment 
occurred  between  January  1,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1973. 

H.R.  7745  simply  advances  the  cutofT 
date  for  trust  fund  claims  liability  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  July  1,  1973,  in  order 
to  be  consistent  with  the  time  require- 
ments of  part  B  in  the  underlying  law. 

It  would  require  that  claims  approved 
pursuant  to  the  review  requirements  of 
the  1977  amendments  be  paid  out  of  the 
trust  fund  In  cases  where  the  miner's  last 
coal  mine  employment  was  before  July  1, 
1973. 


We  are  not  transferring  any  liability 
from  coal  operators  to  the  Treasury; 
rather,  we  are  only— in  respect  of  fair- 
ness—transferring hability  from  coal 
operators  individually  to  coal  operators 
indirectly  and  proportionately,  through 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  taxes  paid 
by  all  coal  operators  to  the  black  lung 
disability  trust  fund. 

I  think  also  thereby  we  are  performing 
a  fundamental  act  of  equity.  My  personal 
judgment  is  that  it  was  unfair  In  the 
1977  law  for  us  to  have  taken  claims 
that — had  they  been  previously  ap- 
proved— were  earmarked  as  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  have  retroactively  assessed  their 
cost  upon  subsequent  approval  under  new 
and  unforeseen  criteria  directly  to  un- 
suspecting and  unprepared  coal  opera- 
tors. 

Although  we  spared  them  the  financial 
burden  of  claims  in  which  the  miner's 
last  coal  mine  employment  was  prior  to 
January  1,  1970,  we  really  should  have 
advanced  that  cutoff  date  to  July  1, 
1973 — the  date  upon  which  all  coal  op- 
erators were  on  notice  that  all  claims 
filed  on  and  thereafter  were  potentially 
their  direct  liability. 

How  many  claims  are  afTected  by  mov- 
ing this  date  forward  3 '2  years?  We  are 
advised  that  approximately  8,000  to 
11,000  claims  will  be  approved  in  which 
the  miner's  last  coal  mine  employment 
occurred  on  or  after  January  1,  1970. 
but  before  July  1,  1973. 

These  are  claims  which  theoretically 
would  be  paid  directly  by  individual  coal 
o;:erators  but  which,  under  the  terms  of 
H  R  7745,  will  instead  be  paid  out  of  the 
black  lung  disability  trust  fund. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  unaware  of  any 
significant  opposition  to  this  bill.  Even 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr,  Erlen- 
BORN ' ,  who  voted  against  the  bill  in 
committee,  has  indicated  repeatedly  that 
his  objections  do  not  go  to  the  substan- 
tive provisions  or  to  the  merits  of  H.R. 
7745,  but  rather  to  specific  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  Federal  black  lung 
program — to  which  H.R.  7745  is  only  a 
corrective  amendment. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  only  an 
exercise  in  fairness  and  equity.  It  does 
not  revise  the  eligibility  criteria  by  which 
claims  are  evaluated.  It  does  not  sub- 
stitute Federal  revenues  for  coal  opera- 
tor moneys  In  the  payment  of  these 
claims.  Operators  endorse  it  because  It 
spreads  a  risk  of  which  they  had  no 
clear  advance  warning  among  the  In- 
dustry at  large. 

Claimants  receive  equivalent  benefits, 
whether  they  derive  from  a  responsible 
coal  operator  or  the  trust  fund  And  the 
Congress  should  accept  this  as  an  op- 
portunity to  do  what  should  In  fairness 
have  been  done  in  1977, 

I  do  not  see  this  legislation  as  pre- 
senting the  difficult  philosophical  prob 
lems  that  past  black  lung  legislation  has 
posed.  All  fairminded  people  can  agree 
to  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  without 
in  any  way  contradicting  their  diverse 
views  on  the  black  lung  benefits  program 
generally. 

I  think  the  overwhelming,  bipartisan 
vote  this  bill  sustained  In  the  Committee 
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on  Education  and  Labor  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  Its  broad  support  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  coal  operators — particularly 
small  coal  operators — Insurance  com- 
panies, the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  administration  I  re- 
peat There  has  been  no  objection  or 
opposition  yet  raised  to  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  bill  itself 

HR.  7745  deserves  our  unanimous 
support. 

n  M30 
Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  make  a  few  brief 
points  First  of  all.  you  have  had  a  de- 
scription of  the  current  law  given  to  you 
in  the  presentatior\  of  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr  Perkins  I  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues,  the  iffiitlemati  i.s  the  author 
of  the  current  law 

A  few  statement-s  made  by  the  chair- 
man. I  think,  need  to  be  refuted  It  has 
been  .stated  m  the  report  accompanying 
thi.s  bill  that  the  bill  !.<;  .supported  by  the 
administration  This  i.s  not  tnie  The 
Department  of  Labor,  speaking  for  Itself 
and  not  for  the  administration,  testi- 
fied in  our  committee  So.  the  flatout 
.statement  in  the  committee  report  that 
the  bill  is  supported  by  the  admlnLstra- 
tion  Is  Incorrect. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ju.st  briefly. 
Mr  PERKINS  I  think  the  .Vssistant 
Secretary  so  testified  Mr  Ell.sburg  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  admlm.stration 
supported  it 

Mr  EflLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
refuse  to  yield  any  further 

The  senlleman  may  think  so,  but  Mr 
Elisburg  did  not  It  is  my  understanding 
that  OMB  did  not  clear  an  administra- 
tion endorsement  of  H  R  7745 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  gentleman  when  he  was  controlling 
hLs  time,  and  I  will  control  my  time 

Tlie  report  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  flatout  tell  us  this  will  not 
cost  the  Treasur:.  any  money  That  was 
not  the  testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  At  the  present  time,  under  the 
1977  amendments  that  were  sold  to  this 
Hou.se  on  the  theory  that  we  were  shift- 
ing the  cast  of  black  lung  benefits  from 
the  taxpayers  to  the  coal  mining  Indus- 
try, we  created  a  tru-st  fund  That  trust 
fund  is  now  receiving  enough  monev  to 
pay  about  30  percent  of  the  benefits  that 
are  paid  out  annually  The  chairman 
knows  that.  The  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Lalx>r  was  clear  About 
70  percent  of  the  benefits  come  from  the 
Treasury  That  Is  today  It  Is  a  bankrupt 
trust  fund  that  does  not  have  sufRcient 
revenues 

Very  clearly,  the  Department  of  Labor 
testified  that  by  the  end  of  fi.scal  1995, 
the  deficit  in  that  trust  fund  will  be  $9  2 
billion  That  is  if  nothing  is  done  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  add  another  $1  8 
billion  to  that  deficit.  If  you  project  this 
on  out  to  about  the  year  2010,  we  will 


have  a  deficit  in  that  fund  running 
somewhere  between  $22  billion  and  $32 
billion  without  this  bill  With  thLs  bill 
It  will  be  even  larger. 

What  will  happen  \ery  clearly  is  If 
we  pass  thus  bill  not  one  more  dime  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  any  ex-coal  miner 
for  his  or  her  dependents  It  does  nothing 
to  add  to  payments  to  ex -coal  miners 
with  pneumoconiasis  What  it  will  do  is 
to  reimburse  coal  mine  ot)erators  and  in- 
surance companies  for  claims  they  have 
alreadv  paid  It  will  come  out  of  the  tax- 
payers pocket  to  reimburse  industry,  the 
insurance  industry,  and  the  coaJ  in- 
dustry 

What  we  will  do  Ls  to  shift  the  burden 
of  future  payment  of  claims  to  the  tax- 
payers Now  the  lea.st  we  should  do  if 
we  are  to  seriously  consider  this  legusla- 
tion  IS  to  take  a  look  at  that  trust  fund  in 
it-s  present  unhealthy  condition  see  how 
It  can  tH'  made  healthv  and  how  we  can 
fulfill  the  promise  made  by  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  other  six)n.sors 
111  tlie  1977  amendments  to  shift  the  cost 
of  these  black  lung  benefits  tr>  the  coal 
mine  operators  That  promise  has  not 
been  kept 

If  this  bill  IS  passed,  it  will  even  be 
le.ss  true  than  it  Is  today  This  is  a  bad 
bill  It  ought  not  be  brought  up  under 
suspension  In  the  clofiing  days  of  the 
se.ssion  but  of  course  that  is  the  history 
of  black  lung  legislation  It  is  pushed 
through  in  a  spirit  or  an  atmasphere  of 
emotion  at  the  last  minute 

The  sponsors  talk  about  the  conditions 
that  these  poor  coal  mmers  had  to  face 
when  they  worked  and  the  condition  that 
thev  are  in  if  they  contract  the  di,sea.se 
The  fact  IS  under  the  1977  amendments 
the  current  law  today  all  of  the  old 
claims  already  denied  up  until  that  point 
were  re-reviewed  and  the  General  Ac- 
lountlng  Office  at  mv  request  looked  at 
the  files  of  all  of  these  claims  Earlier 
this  year  I  received  from  the  General 
.Accounting  Office  an  arm  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  made  this  a-ssertlon: 

That  88 'i  percent  of  the  claims  allowed 
Mnder  the  1977  amendmenTs  were  allowed 
with  either  no  medical  proof  of  disability  or 
Inadequate  proof  of  disability 

Now.  translated  that  means  only  l\''^ 
percent  of  the  claims  allowed  had  ade- 
quate medical  evidence  of  disability 
1440 

Tiiat  is  the  kind  of  bill  you  bought 
in  1977  with  the  promise  you  were  going 
to  shift  the  burden  off  the  taxpayer's 
back  and  onto  the  coal  mine  operators 
That  promise  was  not  kept  You  should 
understand  that  it  was  not  kept,  and  you 
'.hould  Insist  upon  the  defeat  of  this  bill 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York   <Mr    CONABLE' 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  however 
well-intentioned  this  legislation  may 
have  been,  certainly  its  adminlstratjon 
Is  a  scandal  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  the  subject  has  not  been  heeded  in 
this  and  previous  Congresses 

I  certainly  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  hLs  remarks  on  this  mea.sure  and  to 
pledge  my  support  for  the  position  he  has 
here  espoused    Ways  and  Means  should 


have  held  hearings,  and  its  input  should 
have  been  sought  to  provide  some  fUc&l 
responsibility  in  administration  of  the 
fund  We  can  have  very  litUe  pride,  as 
legislative  craftsmen,  in  the  black  lung 
program,  which  more  than  any  other  I 
can  think  of  proves  that  good  intentions 
are  not  enough. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Rahai.l», 

Mr  RAHAJLL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  add  my  strong  support 
for  HR.  7745  to  the  words  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee who  has  brought  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  today.  I  commend  hun  for 
his  tireless  efforts 

Contrary  to  the  remarks  just  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  this 
Is  not  typical  for  the  usual  passage  of 
black  lung  legislaUon  in  this  House  As 
the  gentleman  will  recall  and  as  many 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  will  recall,  those  amendments 
that  we  passed  in  1977  were  pa.ssed  in  an 
orderly  and  timely  fashion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  and  there  was  no  last 
minute  rush  to  pass  thase  amendments 
Members  knew  well  the  soundness  of  the 
actions  taken  by  Congress  at  that  time 
This  bill  today  will  advance  the  cut- 
ofl  date  for  claims  to  be  paid  by  the 
black  lung  trust  fund  from  January  1977 
to  July  of  1973  The  law  currently  ex- 
pects the  coal  operators  to  be  responsible 
for  payments  of  benefits  for  a  period  of 
time  before  the  law  was  changed  to  re- 
quire their  participation  in  this  part  of 
the  program 

Coal  operators  could  not  have  antici- 
pated pre-1973  liability  when  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  black  lung  law  were 
t,eing  debated 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  in 
no  way  result  in  additional  tax  expend- 
itures for  Federal  liability  for  black 
lung  benefits.  Instead  of  these  claims  be- 
ing paid  directly  by  the  coal  operator 
they  will  instead  be  paid  by  the  operator- 
financed  trust  fund  thereby  spreading 
the  risk  associated  with  such  a  liability 
proportionately  throughout  the  entire 
industry 

Benefits  will  accrue  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors by  passage  of  this  law,  Mr  Speaker, 
I  agree  this  bill  will  not  add  one  penny 
to  what  the  coal  miner  himself  can  ex- 
pect However,  the  miners  and  their 
families  will  be  assisted  because,  through 
passage  of  this  bill,  many  of  the  lengthy 
protests  which  so  often  delay  benefits  to 
the  nearly  8  000  black  lung  victims  will 
be  eliminated  A  certain  amount  of  red- 
tape  will  be  cut  for  these  claimants  The 
coal  operators  as  well  as  the  miners  will 
save  expensive  legal  fees  that  result 
when  an  operator  protests  awarding  of 
a  claim 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
deals  with  a  fixed  number  of  persons  and 
not  with  an  expanding  group  of  claim- 
ants Only  those  persons  who  retired 
from  the  coal  mines  during  the  period  of 
January  1.  1970,  through  July  1,  1973 
will  be  affected  Although,  Mr  Speaker 
it  Is  not  a  pleasant  thought    I  think  it 
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must  be  pointed  out  at  this  point  that 
this  group  will  decrease  in  number  in  the 
future  as  they  gradually  age  and  even- 
tually succumb  to  the  effects  of  this 
dreaded  black  lung  disease. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  as  we  call 
on  our  Nation  to  expand  coal  production 
and  as  we  call  upon  our  energy  policy 
decisionmakers  m  this  administration 
and  future  administrations  to  look  upon 
our  domestic  sources  of  energy,  such  as 
coal,  I  think  it  only  fair  and  only  human 
that  we  also  look  at  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource,  the  coal  miner,  and  in- 
sure that  he  or  she  is  treated  in  a  fair 
and  humane  manner.  This  legislation 
does  not  insure  that  completely,  but 
every  small  step  toward  that  goal  Is 
worth  it. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

iMr.  ROSTENKOWSKIJ  . 

Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  1977,  the  taxwriting  committees  de- 
veloped legislation  which  established  the 
black  lung  disability  trust  fund,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  as  the  managing 
trustee,  and  imposed  a  new  excise  tax  on 
coal  to  finance  benefits  payable  out  of 
the  trust  fund  Consistent  with  all  other 
trust  funds  which  are  financed  with  ex- 
cise taxes,  the  1977  tax  legislation  spec- 
ified the  particular  purposes  for  which 
revenues  raised  by  the  taxes  can  be  spent 
from  the  black  lung  disability  trust  fund. 
The  purposes  which  were  specified  in 
the  1977  tax  legislation  include  payment 
of  disability  benefits  where  there  Is  no 
coal  mine  operator  held  liable  for  such 
benefits,  and  sdso  payment  of  benefits 
where  the  miner's  last  coal  mine  employ- 
ment was  prior  to  J  970,  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  would  change  the  pro- 
visions enacted  In  the  1977  tax  legisla- 
tion, by  adding  a  totally  new  category  of 
required  ppymenta  out  of  the  trust 
fund — nsunely,  all  benefits  for  miners 
whase  last  coal  mine  employment  was 
after  January  1,  1970,  but  before  July  1, 
1973. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  amend 
legislation  developed  by  the  taxwriting 
committees,  which  established  the  trust 
fund,  specified  its  spending  purposes,  and 
imposed  a  tax  eis  a  financing  mechanism. 
Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  not  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  bill,  or  even  to 
hold  hearings  on  it. 

According  to  Department  of  Labor  es- 
timates, which  are  printed  as  part  of  the 
minority  views  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  report  on  this  bill,  the 
trust  fund  will  have  a  deficit  by  fiscal 
1981  of  $672  million.  On  top  of  this  ex- 
pected deficit,  this  bill  would  add  the 
costs  of  paying  benefits  for  some  8,000  to 
11,000  miners.  The  bill  would  shift  lia- 
bility for  these  benefits  from  particular 
coal  mine  op>erators  to  the  trust  fund. 
According  to  the  DOL  figures,  by  1995. 
this  bill  would  add  some  $1,8  billion  to 
the  trust  fund  deficit,  which  is  already 
estimated  to  reach  $9.2  billion  by  1995. 
This  is  not  the  type  of  legislation  that 
belongs  on  the  suspension  calendar. 

Before  any  additional  costs  are  Im- 
posed on  a  trust  fund  that  already  may 
have  a  significant  deficit,  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  by  the  tax- 


writlng  committees.  Any  increase  in  the 
tax  on  coal  which  might  be  re<iuired  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  will  be  borne  by  all 
consumers  of  coal.  Before  the  House  puts 
into  effect  a  bill  which  could  result  in 
substantial  tax  increases,  the  House 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment 
and  expertise  of  the  very  committee  that 
established  the  trust  fund,  specified  its 
purposes,  and  imposed  the  new  tax  at  its 
current  rates. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  1977,  the  Congress 
established  a  two-track  procedure  for 
legislation  relating  to  black  lung  benefits 
and  financing  the  costs  of  such  benefits. 
As  was  expressly  stated  on  the  House  and 
Senate  fioors,  the  purpose  of  the  two- 
track  procedure  was  to  set  up  a  soimd 
jurisdictional  division  both  with  respect 
to  legislation  then  and  also  for  future 
legislation  and  oversight  in  connection 
with  the  black  lung  program. 

Under  this  two-track  procedure,  the 
tax  committees  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  matters  contained  in  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tax  committees 
include  the  excise  tax  on  coal,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  trust  fund,  the  structure 
and  admimstration  of  the  trust  fund,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  payments  can 
be  made  out  of  that  trust  fund.  Those 
other  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
were  placed  in  a  separate  bill,  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  clearly  amends  a  provision 
enacted  in  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Revenue  Act;  it  clearly  expands  the  pur- 
poses for  which  payments  can  be  made 
out  of  the  trust  fund  and  thus  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  committee  has 
not  had  any  opportunity  to  hear  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  need  for  any  such 
change,  the  current  finsuiclal  situation 
of  the  trust  fund,  or  whether  any  addi- 
tional taxes  should  be  imposed  in  light 
of  the  estimated  deficit,  expected  even 
without  the  additional  costs  which  would 
be  imposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  purpose  of 
creating  trust  funds  is  to  make  these 
programs  self-financing.  That  can  only 
be  done  if  benefit  expansions  are  coordi- 
nated with  sound  financing.  This  is  not 
the  case  m  the  current  bill.  I  urge  a  'no" 
vote  so  that  this  matter  can  be  consid- 
ered in  a  responsible  manner. 
n  1450 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia «Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR,  7745  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

This  bill  will  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
any  black  lung  claimants'  benefits,  and  it 
will  not  change  any  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  such  benefits.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure addressing  financial  responsibility 
only,  and  it  is  needed  to  correct  the  in- 
equity in  this  area  arising  from  the  1977 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act, 

In  ending  further  Federal  liability  for 
black  lung  claims  through  language  of 
the  1977  act.  Congress  made  coal  oper- 


ators directly  liable  for  claims  by  miners 
last  employed  between  January  1970  and 
July  1973.  Liability  was  established  in- 
directly for  those  last  employed  prior  to 
January  1970  through  the  coal  operator 
payments  to  the  black  lung  disability 
trust  fund. 

Under  the  original  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  coal 
operators  were  responsible  only  for 
claims  arising  from  employment  which 
terminated  after  June  1973.  The  action 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  the  1977 
amendments  suddenly  made  them  di- 
rectly liable  for  these  additional  claims, 
creating  undue  financial  hardship  on  our 
coal  operators. 

This  unfair  burden  can  and  should  be 
rectified  by  psissage  of  H.R.  7745,  trans- 
ferring liability  from  a  direct  status  to 
an  indirect  status  through  contributions 
to  the  black  lung  disability  trust  fund 

We  should  not  be  in  the  position  of 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  a  situation  which  has  occurred 
with  the  1977  amendments.  Small  oper- 
ators are  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
1977  liability  provisions,  and  broad  sup- 
port for  HR.  7745,  to  correct  the  in- 
equity, is  expressed  by  the  operators,  the 
miners,  and  the  insurers. 

I  urge  your  support  for  injecting  this 
measure  of  fairness  in  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  by  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  7745. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr,  Murphy). 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
perhaps  we  had  an  oversight  in  the 
1977  act  as  we  labored  over  that  bill  and 
we  placed  the  imposition  of  this  S'a-year 
period  on  specific  operators  instead  of 
at  that  time  placing  it  as  we  did  all 
claims  prior  to  January  of  1970  on  the 
entire  coal  industry,  by  a  tax  on  tonnage, 

I  would  like  to  clarify  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  it  is  on  the  entire  coal  Industry  that 
we  are  placing  this  Imposition  of  claim- 
ants who  have  filed  their  black  limg 
claims  during  the  S'^z-year  period  from 
January  1970  to  July  1973.  It  Is  not 
being  placed  on  the  general  tax  dollar 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  placed  on  the 
trust  fund. 

Now,  I  agree  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  from  Illinois  that  the  trust 
fund  has  been  in  some  trouble,  but  that 
Is  because  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  doing  such  an  excellent  job  In 
processing  the  claims  that  had  for  so 
many  years  languished  in  the  bureau- 
cratic coffers  here  of  Washington.  DC, 
in  the  social  security  offices:  and  those 
claims  were  never  processed  as  they 
should  have  been.  Had  they  been  proc- 
essed at  the  proper  time,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  have  foreseen  these  financial 
obligations  on  the  trust  ftmd. 

I  Invite  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Invite  its  distinguished  chair- 
man to  consider  the  plight  of  the  trust 
fund,  but  not  take  it  out  on  those  miners 
or  those  particular  operators  that  we 
have  placed  this  Imposition  upon. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  can  very  well  meet  Its  task, 
review  the  status,  review  the  situation 
of  the  tnist  fund,  come  up  with  what- 
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ever  recommendations  they  have  to  the 
entire  House  and  we  will  be  most  happy 
to  consider  them  and  weigh  the  pnxspects 
of  placing  the  trust  fund  in  a  solvent 
and  proper  manner 

I  do  not  believe  that  by  the  year  1985 
or.  year  1990.  there  will  be  billions  of 
dollars  In  deficit  in  the  trust  fund  Thwe 
claims  now  have  generally  all  been  proc- 
essed. We  have  a  few  thou.sand  of  them 
remaining  When  thase  few  thousand 
baclclogged  claims  are  processed,  we  will 
have  a  clear  picture  on  the  total  obliga- 
tion of  the  trust  fund. 

Remember,  every  ton  of  coal  that  we 
mine  produces  dollars  and  cents  into 
the  trust  fund  We  are  expanding  the 
production  of  coal  More  money  will 
come  Into  the  tru.st  fund  Our  obligations 
will  be  clear,  and  I  think  that  wf  should 
definitely  support  thts  mea.sure  because 
It  will  place  the  trust  fund  and  black 
lung  claims  to  rest  in  their  proper  place 
and  proper  perspective 

We  Invite  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  straigthen  out  the  finances  of 
It  In  the  next  Congress 

I.  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  In  this  suspension  so  that  we  can  pass 
a  very  proper  mea.sure 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me  how  anyone  can  stand 
here  on  the  floor  and  tell  us  that 
the  reason  there  are  many  claims  being 
approved  today  is  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  did  not  proce.ss  them  before. 
The  fart  is  those  claims,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  were  processed  and  de- 
nied Then  in  1977,  the  criteria  was 
liberalized  and  the  law  required  that  all 
of  the  claims  be  re-reviewed 

So  the  facts  very  clearly  are  not  as 
Just  stated  by  the  last  speaker  The  fact 
is  these  were  denied  claims  rc-reviewed 
under  Uberali/ed  criteria,  and  therefore, 
now  a  vast  majority  of  the  claims  ap- 
proved are  «ivin)?  funds  to  people  who 
either  are  not  disabled,  or  if  they  have 
a  disability,  it  is  not  caused  by  coal  work- 
ers' pneutiioconlasis  That  is  what  Is 
spread  on  the  records  of  the  hearing 
That  is  A  hat  the  Comptroller  General 
ha.s  found 

Neither  is  It  true,  as  the  last  speaker 
said,  that  this  trust  fund  will  be  solvent. 
We  had  testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  They  manage  the  fund  They 
are  the  ones  who  tell  us  it  will  be  almost 
$10  million  in  deficit  bv  fiscal  l')95  and 
posMblv  as  hi^h  a.s  $30  billion  bv  2010 
It  is  not  what  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  telis  us  They  are  the  arm  of  the 
Congress  and  thev  tell  u.s  that  this  will 
add  to  an  already  existing  deficit 

So  I  hope  when  Members  look  at  the 
record,  they  will  look  at  the  record  com- 
ing from  responsible  spokesmen  as  to 
what  the  facts  are.  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    .Minnesota     'Mr 

PRENzrLi 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  I.  too,  have  been 
mystified  by  some  of  the  remarks  made 


on  thla  floor  about  what  this  bill  was 
going  to  cost 

As  1  understand  it.  the  Department  of 
Labor   testified   that   the   deficit   in   Ihi.s 
fund,  the  black  lung  disability  trust  fund. 
will  hi.  $9  2  billion  by  1995 
1500 

This  bill  the  testimony  says,  will  add 
$1  8  billion  of  new  liability  to  that  heavy 
deficit 

I  am  further  informed  that  the  fund 
takes  in  about  30  percent  of  what  it  pays 
out 

I  am  further  Informed  that  this  bill 
w.U,  of  course  add  a  whole  new  series  of 
liabilities,  a  whole  new  series  of  required 
claims  that  will  be  paid  by  the  fund  it- 
self, which  is  insolvent 

That  series  of  facts  forms  a  doleful 
litany  for  the  taxpayers  and  consumers 
of  America  In  the  <  nd  they  are  the  fi- 
nanciers rf  all  schemes  s'lch  as  the  e 
This  one  w  11  sock  them  for  nearly  $2 
billion 

The  fact  that  this  bill  is  before  us  at 
all  I  !h;nk  is  a  bit  of  a  disgrace  I  can- 
not Imagine  that  the  people  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sef.mg  up  the  dis- 
ability fund  would  now  attempt  to  drain 
it  a  little  drier  Those  who  write  the  tax 
laws  will  inevitably  be  forced  to  increa.se 
taxes  for  no  gixsd  reason  other  than  to 
protect  coal  operators,  who  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill   think  need  to  be  protected 

Further.  Mr  Speaker  I  think  it  is  a 
worse  disgrace  that  we  are  handling  this 
bill  under  the  suspension  procedure  The 
suspension  procedure  is  designed  to  han- 
dle simple,  cheap,  noncontroversial  bills, 
for  which  the  time  of  the  House  is  not 
needed,  for  which  the  debate  process  is 
not  needed  and  for  which  there  is  not 
needed  extensive  amendments 

In  the  case  of  this  bill  all  those  condi- 
tions are  not  fulfilled  It  is  a  terribly  con- 
troversial bill  It  IS  a  terribly  multibil- 
lion-doUar  expensive  bill  Certainly  it  is 
a  very  complicated  bill  Indeed,  the  trust 
fund  itself  is  a  very  complicated  fund 

On  October  1.  20  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  wrote  to  their 
colleagues  suggesting  that  this  bill  be  de- 
feated I  would  have  thought  that  the 
House  would  not  have  scheduled  this  bill 
on  this  calendar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  would 
now  be  well  advised  to  take  the  advice  of 
its  Members,  and  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  people  who  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  It  ought  to  save  the  taxpayers  and 
coal  consumers  the  extra  money  by  not 
alleviating  the  rightful  burdens  that  now 
fall  upon  some  of  the  coal  operators 

Defeat  this  bill  and  let  us  get  back  to 
some  reality  on  the  Suspension  Calendar 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  distmgui.sned  gentleman 
from  .Alabama  'Mr  Bev:ii  ' 

Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr  Pefkins'  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  this  legis- 
lation He  has  done  a  great  job  in  work- 
ing on  this  black  lung  compensation  leg- 
islation year  after  year  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  this. 

I  ri.sc  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Mr    PERKINS    Mr    Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes 


Mr  Speaker,  first,  let  me  correct  an 
assertion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr  Erlenborni  made  that  the 
administration  did  not  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

On  page  1 1  of  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Elisburg.  I  asked  this  question: 

Mr  P»KiNS  The  Department  of  Labor 
testified  prior  to  the  1977  amendments  with 
regard  to  an  appropriate  cutoff  date  for  Trust 
Fund  liability  I  believe  your  testimony  at 
that  time  suggested  that  the  Trust  Fund  pay 
all  claims  where  the  last  employment  oc- 
curred prior  to  1974  (Yet  the  Senate  Instead 
se>cted  1970  as  a  cutoff  year  )  Is  it  not  fair 
to  say  that  the  cutoff  date  you  orlglnallv 
suggested— very  close   to   the  one  contained 

In  this  bill is  far  less  arbitrary  than  the 

one  ur.;;natelv  contained  In  the  1977  law' 

Mr  ELisBt'ac  Yes  sir  and  I  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  mikln  factors  in  our  support  for 
the  bill 

That  IS  the  Secretary  that  testified 
before  the  Department. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
concerned  about  the  solvency  of  the 
trust  fund  I  was  present  and  a  me.mber 
of  the  conference  when  we  agreed  on  the 
trust  fund  and  the  provisions  to  finance 
It  We  all  worked  together  I  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  when  we  agreed  to  the 
assessment  on  the  coal  tonnage  for  the 
trust  fund  and  we  all  want  to  see  this 
trust  fund  solvent 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
expired  The  gentleman  has  reserved  2 
minutes. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker  whether 
we  approve  this  bill  or  do  not  approve 
this  bill  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
whether  the  taxes  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased insofar  as  the  trust  fund  solvencv 
Is  concerned  m  the  future:  but  we  will 
deprive  some  8  000  people  that  are  en- 
titled to  black  lung  payments  Those 
claims  would  be  litigated  for  no  earthly 
reason.  \er>  costly  to  the  claimants  when 
thev  are  unable  to  bear  that  cost 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr  Speaker  that 
we  approve  this  legislation  The  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  wishes  to  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  this  trust 
fund  solvent  We  participated  in  it  orig- 
inally and  we  w  ill  work  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  future 

It  would  be  mv  hope  that  we  a[)pro\e 
this  legi.slation  for  the  .sake  of  the  8,000 
claim.ants  that  are  entitled  to  their 
money,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  liti- 
gation I  think  that  is  an  unfair  situation 
The  onlv  claims  that  are  affected  by 
this  bill  are  those  filed  between  January 
1.  1970,  and  July  1,  1973 

I  think  it  is  nothing  but  equitable  that 
we  approve  this  legislation,  Mr  Speaker, 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Perkinsi 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H  R    7745. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborni  there 
were — yeas  8.  nays  9. 
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Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
Withdrawn 


Z  1510 
DISASTER     ASSISTANCE    FOR    VIC- 
TIMS  OF  RECENT  EARTHQUAKES 
IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iHR  83881  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  international  disaster  as- 
sistance for  the  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  southern  Italy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR   e3S8 

Be  i(  enartcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatites  of  the  United  States  o; 
Amrrxra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
495B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following   new  sut>sectlon: 

"(d)(1)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  fnlted  States  a,ssistance  Is  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  human  sviflerlnt  arising 
from  the  earthqualtes  In  southern  Italy  in 
late  1980  Accordingly  tiiere  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  P.-e.^ldent  in  addi- 
tion to  amount.*  otherwise  available  for  suth 
purpose  »'O0O0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  rccunsiruction 
assistance  for  the  victims  of  those  earth- 
quakes Such  assistance  shall  be  pr<jMded  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  and  general 
authorities  of  section  491  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorl/ed  to  remain  avail- 
able  until    expended 

"(3)  Obligations  Incurred  against  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  relief,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction assistance  for  the  victims  of 
the  late  1980  e.irthquakes  in  southern  Italy 
may  be  rharped  to  appropriations,  enacted 
after  those  obligations  were  Incurred,  for 
assistance  for  that  purpose  under  this  chap- 
ter •  *^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Zablockh 
ttUl  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
"le  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr 
BROOMFIELD.  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

froT!!^TX7*^^^""  /^o^'zes  the  gentleman 
irom  Wisconsin  (Mr  Zablockii 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr    Speaker    I   rise  todav   to  request 

n.T^^  ^°,'  ?  '^  ^3««  ^°  P^o"de  urgently 
needed  relief  to  assist  the  peop!e  of  Italy 

ear°hn!Iv^™^^''"^  '^  '^^^^'^  ^'°^  ^n 
ear  hquake  so  severe  that  the  full  di- 
mensions of   the   tragedy  are  still   un- 


known. More  than  5.000  persons  may 
have  been  killed,  countless  scores  left 
injured  or  homeless,  w  ith  the  damage  ex- 
tending over  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
country. 

Already  the  Italian  Government  has 
allocated  $1.3  billion  for  Immediate  dis- 
aster assistance  and  has  announced 
plans  to  make  available  $4.7  billion  In 
1981  for  reconstruction.  Resources  equal 
to  2  to  3  percent  of  Italy's  gross  domestic 
product  may  be  required  for  the  recon- 
struction effort. 

A  disaster  of  this  magnitude  in  any 
part  of  the  world  would  provoke  our  con- 
cern and  sympathy,  but  that  concern  is 
certainly  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  for  the  ties  between  our  two  coun- 
tries are  strong  and  close,  Italy  is  one  of 
t,he  United  States  most  dependable 
allies  and  friends  Indeed,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  legislation 
before  you  now  reflect  the  common  her- 
itage of  Italy  and  the  United  States, 

Although  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready provided  more  than  $3.5  million 
in  emergency  disaster  relief  to  Italy,  we 
know  that  needs  will  be  far  greater.  This 
legislation  authorizes  $50  million  in  dis- 
aster relief  and  reconstruction  assistance 
to  meet  some  of  the  urgent  needs  for 
shelter,  food,  and  medical  attention  and, 
more  importantly,  to  begin  to  work  on 
the  much  longer  term  effort  that  w.li  be 
necessary  to  rebuild  vast  portions  of  the 
country. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  the  United 
States  al.so  assisted  Italy  after  the  severe 
earthquakes  struck  the  Fruili  region  of 
northern  Italy  in  1976  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  was  provided  Immediately, 
and  $30  million  was  made  available  a 
year  later. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  assistance  we  are 
now  authorizing  will  follow  the  pattern 
and  style  of  the  assistaii'-e  we  prov.dcd 
earlier  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Arturo 
Constantino  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  who  headed  that 
successful  efTort.  and  urge  that  an  opera- 
tion similar  in  style  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion program  he  is  directing  be  extended 
to  Southern  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judician.- 
Committee.  Mr.  Peter  Rodino.  unfortu- 
nately for  per.'^onal  reasons  is  unable  to 
be  here  to  lend  his  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. He  asked  me  on  his  behalf  to 
urge  pa.s,sage  of  th's  bill  providing 
needed  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  I  include  with  my  remark- 
the  .statements  made  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  Gardner,  US  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  and  Mr  Jo.seph  Mitchell.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance  at 
AID.  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Co.mmittee  this 
morning  to  report  on  the  status  of  U.S 
a.ssistance  to  Italy  to  date. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port HR.  8388  to  help  the  victims  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  eartnquakes  in  recent 
times. 

Statement    By    Richard    N     Gabdner,    US 
Ambassador   to   Italy 
Mr  Chairman   Members  of  the  Committee. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 


fore you  this  morning  to  report  to  vou  on 
the  effects  of  last  weelcs  earthquake  In  Italy 
With  n.e  this  morning  are  Joseph  A  Mitchell 
Director  of  the  Office  of  U  S  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  and  Jajiies  F  Creagan.  omcer-ln- 
Charge  of  Italian  Affairs  for  the  Department 
of  State 

A  major  earthquake,  with  Its  epicenter  in 
the  Appenine  Mountains  about  50  miles  east 
of  Naples,  struck  Italy  in  the  evening  of 
Sunday  November  23rd  This  earthquake 
measuring  6,8  on  the  Richter  Scale  hat 
caused  the  worst  natural  disaster  In  Western 
Europe  In  half  a  century. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  heaviest  dam- 
age occurred  in  the  provinces  of  AveiUno, 
Potenza  and  Salerno  with  small  hilltop  vil- 
lages— Saint  Angelo  del  Lombardl,  San  Man- 
go sul  Salore  Lioni.  Muro  Lucano — practi- 
cally wiped  off  the  map  Human  suffering — 
from  the  anguish  of  families  burled  under 
rabble  to  the  misery  of  ho.meless  survival  in 
the  face  of  cruel  winter  storms — is  Incalcul- 
able The  death  toll  mounts  as  the  missing 
become  confirmed  dead  and  it  now  stands  at 
we:i  over  3,000  Some  2.000  people  are  still 
missing  and  8  000  injured  More  than  200,000 
hac  been  rendered  homeless 

Because  the  disaster  affected  most  heavily 
a  remote  section  of  southern  Italy  an  area 
of  small  and  generally  declining  hill  towns 
ofT  the  major  road  and  rail  systems  and  some- 
what distant  even  from  the  provincial  cen- 
ters, the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  was  not 
initially  grasped  As  the  reports  of  tragedy 
came  In,  the  Italian  Government  and  people 
be"an  to  mount  a  re.«cue  efort  whic.  .►-.as 
built  to  an  impressive  level  That  effort  was 
hampered  by  the  elements — fog.  rain  and 
•!;en  sleet—  and  by  the  n.irrow  «,:nd;r.e  sec- 
ondary road  syotem  serving  the  affected  vil- 
lages 

Italy  IS  highly  politicized  and  the  earth- 
quake produced  instant  political  polemics 
a.'i:!  'r;t.c:-sm  about  the  pare  of  government 
response  I  cannot  enter  into  that  polemic 
Hut  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  I*:i'.ian 
Government  is  engaging  its  full  resources  In 
the  relief  effort 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  troops,  flre- 
rr.en.  and  others  have  tackled  "he  Jnh  Thev 
are  supported  by  Italian  mllltetry  resources 
'rom  hellcoptprs  'n  trurk.e  much  of  wh:rh 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  the  North 
Cases  of  Individual  herr-'sm  are  common  The 
government  has  already  Issued  a  decree  law 
making  1  3  bi'.Ilon  dollars  available  for  dis- 
aster ««slstance  and  the  treasury  minister 
a movncetl  that  an  addltlrnal  4  7  bnion  dol- 
lars will  be  made  available  in  1981  for  use  In 
reconstruction  cf  the  earthquake  zone  These 
measures  may  have  a  severe  Impact  on  the 
Italian  economy  as  resources  equivalent  to 
2-3  percent  of  GNP  r.  iild  be  required  for 
reconstruction  As  one  Itallaji  dally  put  It, 
"the  mobilization  of  resources  Is  perhaps 
without  precedent  In  Italv  .  the  response 
of  the  nation  to  the  appeal  of  the  survivors 
has  been  tmmedla'e  and  rer.e''i'!!S  Peypnd 
the  polemics  and  criticism  levelled  at  the 
pnvernment  machinery  the  army  and  po- 
lice have  worked  and  are  still  working  to  the 
limits  of  their  forces  " 

The  Italian  effort  Is  not  enough.  The  In- 
ternational communltv  must  help  and  is 
doln^  so  The  United  States  movci  n-icviy 
President  Carter  sent  a  message  to  President 
Pertlnl  expressing  condolences  and  offering 
U  S  assistance  Our  embassy  in  Rome  set  up 
a  task  force  to  coordlria'e  w!*h  "^e  ''s'lRn 
Government  A  I D  's  Office  of  tf  S  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  Initiated  the  TT  S  Gov- 
ernment's response  with  appropriate  relief 
supplies,  the  cost  of  which  alreadv  exceed.' 
3.S  ml'lion  dol'ars  V  .S  ml'itarv  personnel 
In  Italy  are  cooperatine  with  other  Interna- 
tional donors  In  asslstlne  the  Italians  and 
we  have  U  S  helicopters  trucks  and  other 
equipment  engaged  In  emergency  aid  The 
spontaneous  response  from  the  American 
public,  largely  through  the  private  volun- 
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tary  •(•ncles.  U  generous  and  heartwarming 
Our  prompt  aaaUtance  efforts  have  been  well 
received  by  UJe  Italian  Oovernment.  public 
and  preM. 

It  la  important  that  the  U  S  respond  to 
the  call  for  help  from  Italy  The  Italian  peo- 
ple and  their  government  stand  in  ihe  inner 
circle  of  America's  closest  friends  and  allies 
Italy  haa  stood  with  us  on  issues  of  common 
defense,  from  the  strengthening  of  NATO  to 
a  united  response  on  events  In  Afghanistan 
and  the  taking  of  US  hostages  in  Iran  We. 
along  with  Italy's  other  friends  and  allies 
can  play  only  a  supporting  role  in  the  stru({- 
gle  to  oiercome  this  calamity  But  it  is  an 
Important  supporting  role,  even  an  essen- 
tial one  Italy  has  stood  by  us  and  1  respect - 
fully  contend  that  we  must  stand  by  her  in 
this  time  of  need 

The  Italians  recall  how  the  US  Congress 
moved  quickly  and  generously  in  197e  fol- 
lowing the  destructive  earthquake  In  Italv's 
northeast  Friull  distrht  At  that  time  the 
Congress  provided  $25  million  for  disaster 
relief,  a  sum  matched  In  1977  to  support 
Italian  reconstruction  etTorts  The  earth- 
quake which  struck  Italy's  south  last  week 
was  far  more  destructive  four  times  the 
number  killed  and  perhaps  tUe  times  the 
number  of  homeless    •  •  • 

STA-niMCNT  BY  Joseph  a  MrrcHiLi..  Dimic-TOB. 
Orric«  or  US  Fomeicn  DisAsria  Assist- 
ance BuaiAU  roa  I^auAn:  and  DcvriopMi.NT 
CooiaaATioN.  Agency  loa  Intmnational 
Development.  Intehnaiional  Development 

COOPEaATION    AolNtY 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Ciimmlttee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  this  morning  to  report  to  you  on  the 
US  relief  program  following  last  week's 
earthquake  In  Italy  AID  s  Offlre  of  U  S 
I^>relgn  Disaster  .Assistance,  cf  which  I  am 
the  Director,  has  been  Involved  m  the  provi- 
sion of  US  Oovernment  relief  aasUtance 
since  the  earthquake  occurred 

The  American  Charge  d  Affaires  Robert 
Paganelll.  declared  on  November  25th  that 
the  disaster  caused  bv  the  November  2  ird 
earthquake  was  of  a  magnitude  that  war- 
ranted U  S  Oovernment  asslstan-e  My  otTlre 
immediately  arranged  for  delivery  of  1  000 
family  tents  by  the  3a2nd  Airlift  Division  at 
Ramsteln.  Oermany  These  arrived  within  24 
hours  in  eighteen  C  1)0  fllKht.s  In  response 
to  another  request  sU  helicopters  were  de- 
ployed to  assist  in  aerial  a.ssessment  of  dam- 
age and  In  relief  and  rescue  missions  fovir 
from  the  eth  Aviation  Detachment  of  the 
US  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Vlcenza  Italy 
and  two  from  the  US  Naval  activity  in  Slg- 
onella  Tuesday  afterno<jn  we  arranged  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  airlift  from  the 
United  States  another  thousand  tent-s  and 
20.000  blankets  These  all  arrived  Friday  .%nd 
Saturday 

We  also  requested  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  authorize  thoM  US  military  instal- 
lations In  the  vicinity  of  the  disaster  area 
to  be  responsive  to  requests  for  the  loan  of 
equipment  and  the  provision  of  services 
which  were  available  and  were  Immediately 
needed  In  rescue  and  relief  operations  By 
Wednesday,  we  felt  that  we  should  send 
one  of  our  senior  disaster  relief  officers 
Oeorge  Beauchamp  f>  help  the  American 
Embassy  staff  manage  the  overall  US  emer- 
gency response  and  to  work  with  the  Italian 
authorities  In  Identifying  specific  require- 
ments His  efforts  are  also  useful  In  formu- 
lating operational  relief  assistance  plans 
I-he  coat  of  these  US  relief  a.ions  to  date 
will  amount   to  at   least   »3  5  million 

I  might  mention  some  of  the  other  relief 
activities  with  which  we  are  coordinating 
very  closely  " 

A    The   International   community 

The    League    of    International    Red    Cross 

Societies  has  made  an   Initial   instalment  of 

•390.698   to    the   Italian    Red    Croas   for   local 

purchase  of   relief   supplies    At   least    15   na- 


tional Red  Cross  Societies  have  con'ributed 
tents,  blankets  sleeping  bags.  food,  and 
nioney  More  than  14  (nuntnes  ai.d  u  num- 
ber of  International  organl/atKms  have  re- 
sponded with  contributions  in  kind  and  In 
money 

B  American  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Pri- 
vate Groups: 

Several  groups  of  Italian- Americans  In 
dltlereni  parts  of  the  Inlted  States  have 
launched  apf>eals  for  contributions  to  be 
made  throvigh  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions This  we  believe  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  wavs  for  Individuals  to  respond  to 
the  needs  u!  the  victims  Whereas  It  Is  very 
dimcult  In  front  of  our  television  sets  to 
know  exactly  what  the  Individual  people 
need  in  the  wa>  of  Immediate  assistance 
contributions  In  the  furm  of  money  through 
responsible  private  voluntary  organl/Atlons 
can  provide  the  food  clothing,  and  shelter 
which  the  victims  customarily  use 

The  prUate  voluntary  orKaiU/jitlons  are 
uls  >  making  tticir  responses  directly  and 
through  Indigenous  counterpart  organu.a- 
tioii-s  We  are  receiving  preliminary  reports 
L.(  their  plans,  their  commimienis  and  their 
tt.  I  ual  deliveries  At  least  twelve  such  agen- 
cies are  taking  an  active  part 

C  Details  c<.>iKernlng  the  activities  of  the 
International  and  the  private  American 
disaster  relief  comnuinities  are  provided  on 
the  Situation  Reports  issued  regularly  by  my 
office 

Mu.  h  remains  to  be  done 
The  problems  facing  the  International 
community  reach  over  a  longer  span  of  time, 
well  Into  If  not  through  the  coming  winter 
In  towns  and  cities  which  can  tit  occupied, 
hc^mes  must  be  rebuilt  Schools,  hospitals 
public  utilities  and  town  buildings  must  be 
rebuilt  New  buildings  must  be  constructed 
according  to  modern  seismic  methods  In  this 
earthquake  rone  so  a  re-occurrence  cannot 
strike  these  people  down  again  The  cost  will 
be  in.niense  and  the  Oovernjnent  of  Italy  has 
alreadv  committed  eiujrmous  resources  Fam- 
ilies must  be  resettled  long  term  medical 
treatment  must  be  made  available  to  the  sur- 
vivors and  assistance  must  be  given  to  return 
to  a  productive  life 

Assistance  to  Italy  will  be  In  two  areas — 
the  short  term  emergency  care  of  the  sur- 
vivcjrs.  and  the  longer  term  reconstruction 
of  the  life  support  systems  which  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  We  will  continue  to 
rpspi.nd  to  requests  from  the  Government  of 
Italy  whloh  come  to  us  through  Ambassador 
Oarrlner  in  Rome  for  emerirenry  relief  assist- 
ance We  do  this  In  the  context  of  the  Inter- 
national dt"«»vster  communltv  coordinating 
ri.Mseiv  with  the  United  Natlorus  agencies  and 
with  other  donor  countries  and  the  private 
voluntarv  orpanlzatlons 

Plans  for  reconstruction  can  he  made  only 
after  a  compreheislve  assessment  has  been 
mfvie  of  the  area  bv  engineers  town  plan- 
ners   scientists    and   communltv   leaders 

U  3      iNTXaVATTONAL    D«VTLOPMn«T 
CoriFTKATION      AOENCT        ACTNCT 

ro«      iNTraNATioNAi.      Drvnnp- 

MENT 

Waihington    DC    November  30   19  Ki^ 
Italy      Eauthql'ake 

Strike  Date    November  23    1980 

Location  Naples  region  Including  the 
cities  of  AvelUno  Potenra  Salerno  Naples. 
Caserta  Benevento  Murolucano  Pescopa- 
gano  and  Balvan  >  Thirty  percent  of  the 
province   rf   Ba^lllcata   was    badly   damaged 

Dead     Over  3  000 

Missing     1900 

Homeless    250  000 

Injured   7  751 

People  Affected    Unable  tn  determine 

Intensity  Major  earthquake  measuring  8  8 
on  the  Rlchter  Scale  occurred  on  November 
23  followd  bv  seven  tremors  Aftershocks 
continued    In    Naples   nn   November   34 


Damage    Extent  of  damage  unknown. 

GENERAL  srrUATION 

Widespread  damage  has  been  reported  over 
an  area  of  approximately  3.500  square  miles 
^^le  number  of  towns  and  villages  hit  by  the 
quake  is  estimated  to  be  between  500-1000 
As  many  as  90-100  villages  are  reported  to 
be  totally  destroyed  Rescue  operations  have 
been  hampered  by  damage  to  major  hlgh- 
wa.s  and  rail  lines  Details  of  damage  are 
not  yet  available 

Earthquake  disaster  area  Is  moartly  in 
mountain  or  hill  country  therefore  diffi- 
culty Is  encountered  In  getting  accurate  fig- 
ures as  to  dead.  Injured  and  homeless  How- 
e',  er  official  channels  Indicate  that  all  af- 
fe-ted  towns  have  been  reached  by  assist- 
ance teams 

Urban  areas  suffered  considerable  damaee 
where  facades  of  many  standing  bulldln^-s 
have  fallen  to  the  streets 

Winds  he:»\v  raltis  and  In  some  places 
snow  have  slowed  rescue  operations 

Travel  within  the  Naples  region  Is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  and  park  areas  have  become 
conj^'ested  with  people  fearful  of  returning 
Ui  •heir  (iomes  In  the  disaster  area 

Shelter  appears  to  be  the  greatest  need 
Speclffc  requests  have  been  made  for  tents 
trailers  and  pre-fabrlcaled  housing  units 
Blankets  beds,  water  purification  units, 
heaters  cooking  equipment  and  electric  gen- 
erators are  also  in  great  demand 

Warnings  are  broadcast  to  Inhabitants  of 
Naples  that  the  water  supply  is  already  pol- 
luted and  that  water  must  be  boiled  before 
drinking  Water  and  power  lines  are  out  In 
much  of  the  area 

ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  COVEKNMENT  Of  tTALT 

Government  of  Italy.  In  an  effort  to  assist 
the  disaster  victims    has  mobilized  over  25  - 

000  defense  personnel.  22.793  on  the  ground 
and  about  3  000  for  airlift  operations  In 
addition  8  000  firemen  and  4,000  policemen 
are  assisting 

Field  hospitals  have  been  set  up  In  all 
major  areas  i  Including  Avelllno.  Potenra. 
Ebolii   In  addition  to  detached  heRlth  units 

One  hundred  and  fifty  trailer  trucks  de- 
parted from  Anconiv  with  emergency  supplies 
Some  84  helicopters  dnchidlng  six  U  S  )  and 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  heavy  equipment  are 
Involved  in  the  rescue  operation 

The  city  of  Ban  and  Its  province  have  also 
been  mobilized  In  sending  manpower  knd 
equipment  to  nearby  areas 

Convoys  of  relief  supplies  firemen  equip- 
ment, etc  continue  to  move  Into  the  area 
The  Ministry  of  Defen.se  alone  has  deployed 

1  fX)0  trucks  and  supplied  3  000  tents 
Italian   Red   Cross  has  provided  27  ambu- 
lances and  personnel,  medication  and  blood 
plasma 

Government  relief  coordination  center  has 
been  established  In  Potenza  The  generosity 
of  the  Italian  people  has  been  overwhelming 
With  prl'.  a*e  relief  collections  In  Turin  alone 
amounting  to  t2  million 

The  Oovernment  has  allocated  11  3  billion 
to  help  families  of  the  dead  and  homeless 

ASSISTANCE    P«r.vlDED    BY    THE    U  S     GOVERNMENT 

The  American  Charge  d'AffalreB.  Robert  P 
Paganelll  on  November  25  1980.  determined 
that  a  disaster  situation  existed  In  Italy  and 
exercised  his  disaster  relief  authority 

OFDA  tasked  DOD  to  airlift  2  000  tents 
and  more  than  20  000  blankets  Into  the  af- 
fected area  The  shipment  Is  composed  of 
various  sires  of  U  S  military-type  tents 
Some  30  US  military  personnel  are  arriving 
to  assist  In  setting  up  the  tents 

U  S  deployed  six  helicopters  (four  U  S  Air 
Force  and  two  US  Navy)  for  use  In  both 
reconnaissance  and  relief  operations 

U  a  military  Installations  within  the  re- 
k;lon  have  been  alerted  as  necessary  to  assist 
the  Got  in  rescue  and  relief  operations 
Portable  communication  sets  are  being  pro- 
vided in   Avelllno  and  the  surrounding  area 
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to  help   communications  with   Isolated   hill 
Tillages 

The  toUl  value  of  U  S  Oovernment  as- 
sistance to  date  Is  more  than  t3  5  million 

ASSISTANCE    PaOVlOED   BY    AMERICAN    VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 'PRIVATE    GROtJPS 

Catholic  Relief  Service  (CRS)  has  com- 
mitted an  Initial  »50.000  to  the  Italian  Earth- 
quake Fund  which  will  be  supervised  by 
CARITAS  in  Italy 

CRS  Is  also  conducting  Us  annual  appeal 
for  clothing  In  the  US  which  will  be  used 
to  replenish  the  supply  distributed  from  Its 
stock  In  Italy 

Save  The  Children  Federation  Is  engaged 
in  exploratory  review  and  Is  participating  In 
the  Save  the  Children  Alliance  allocation  of 
a  1100  000  relief  grant 

The  Salvation  Army — »10.000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tenu.  blankets  and  local  Items. 

Baptist  World  Alliance — HO.OOO  cash  dona- 
tion to  Baptist  Union  In  Italy. 

Seventh-day  Adventlst  World  Service — 
Italian  relief  teams  are  providing  first  aid 
They  are  planning  further  relief  activities 

World  Relief  Commlaslon  Is  awaiting  as- 
sessment by  field  personnel,  »25.000  has  been 
set  aside  to  be  released  upon  request 

Church  World  Service  has  set  aside  600 
bales  of  heavy  clothing  and  30,000  blankeu. 
If  requested  by  the  OOI 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints— planning  to  airlift  13,000-18.000  lbs. 
of  tenu.  clothing  and  food 

American  National  Red  Croas— »a5,000  c»sh 
contribution  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  (LICROSS) 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee— offering  services  of  social  welfare 
personnel  located  In  Italy 

Saleslan  Order,  Rockland  County.  NT  — 
11.000  to  Saleslan  Order  In  Rome  as  a  first 
installment  for  the  local  purchase  of  food 
and  medicine 

Oroup  of  Italian-American  citizens  In 
Delaware  launched  an  appeal  for  $100,000 
with  contributions  to  be  made  through  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations 

assistance     provided     BT     the     INTtaNATIONaL 
COMMnNITT 

European  Economic  Community — $1.5 
million  cash  grant  and  food  supplies 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  made  a 
first  Installment  of  1290  898  to  the  Italian 
Red  Cross  to  locally  purchase  essential  re- 
lief supplies 

United  Nations  Disaster  ReUef  Office — 
•30.000  for  relief  supplies. 

COTERN  MINTS 

Australia— »432.250  cash  to  National  Ap- 
peal In  Australia,  organized  by  Italian 
Community 

Austria— 70  tents;  plasma;  1199.430. 

City  of  Vienna — $83,140 

City  of  Innsbruck — tSQ.IW. 

Canada— «1. 800.0000  for  relief  (11.5  million 
for  reconstruction) 

Federal  Rep  of  West  Oermany — 600  tents; 
4  400  sleeping  bags;  35  600  blankets;  light- 
ing equipment;  one  field  hospital,  plus  a 
planeload  of  dried  plasma:  one  planeload 
ea'-h  of  food  and  clothing,  five  specialist 
grouDs  (electrical,  wafer,  general  repair); 
20-500  seml-trallers;  6-10  trucks  with  e»rth- 
mnvlng  equipment 

France — 160  tents  and  7  000  blankets 

Holland — $39,896;  14  000  liters  of  milk 

Israel — medical  supplies;  $305,092  credit. 

Jaoan — $200,000 

Luxembourg— 100  beds  and  300  Ittert  of 
blood  plasma 

Norway — 100  tents 

Switrerland— 300  tents;  1  000  blankets:  14 
rescue  teams  with  dogs;  also  doctors  and 
medicines 

United  Kingdom  has  sent  660  tents:  7.075 
blankets  and  460  ground  sheets. 

Yugoslavia- blankets  and  tenu. 


Red  Cross  Societies 

Austria — 42  large  tents  (valued  at  $157,- 
870) 

Belglu.Ti-- 1.000  blankets  (valued  at  $8,387) 

Canada— Cash  grant  $8,280  Help  the 
Aged- -Cash  $4,140. 

Denmark— 200  tents  and  10375  blankets 
(value  at  $143,781);  $17,972  cash  grant  to 
League  Emergency  Programme. 

Federal  Rep  or  West  Germany — 4.000 
blankets    76  tenu  and  3,360  sleeping  bags 

Carllas — 8.000  blankets. 

Diakonishes  WerK— 8.000  blankets. 

Great  Britain — 52  bales  knitted  blankets; 
4  850  blankets. 

Japan— Cash  grant  $5.7. 

Korea — Cash  grant  $5,000. 

The  Netherlands — Cash  grant  $35,836. 

New  Zealand— Cash  grant  $6,204. 

Norway— Cash  grant  $19,733. 

Sweden — Cash  grant  $23,001. 

Switzerland— 1.000  blankets  and  lOO  tents 
(valued  at  $33,352). 

Turkey— 200  tents;  3,000  blankets;  500  kg 
flour  and  500  kg  rice. 

■i"ugaslavla— 30  tents  and  200  blankets 

Red  Cross  of  Montenegro — 630  blankets 
and  30  tents. 

Red  Cross  of  Republic  of  Montenegro— 100 
tents.   1.000  blankets.  8  tons  of  sugar 

Red  Cross  of  Macedonia— 1.300  blankets. 
100  tents  and  100  sleeping  bags  all  valued 
at  $143,781. 

other  nongovernmental  agencies 

Denmark— Danish  Church  Aid— $17,972  to 
WCC  Emergency  Programme. 

Joseph  A.  Mitchell, 

Director, 
Office  of  VS.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance. 

Provinces  Reported  Damaged 

Province  of  Avelllno:  Arlano  Irplno;  Cala- 
brltto,  Caposele;  Carfe;  Castel  Baronla; 
Conza  Dl  Campania;  Prlgento;  Gesulado; 
Llonl  Mirabella  Eclano;  Monte  Forte  Irplno, 
Montoro  Inferlore;  Montoro  Superlore,  Mora 
De  Sinctis,  Nusco;  PaternopoU;  San  Mango 
Sul  Calore,  San  Mlchele  Dl  Scrlva;  SanU 
Lucia  Dl  Serlno;  SanfAngelo  Del  Lombardl, 
Sanl'Andrea  Dl  Conza;  Senerchla;  Solofra; 
Soloplo;  Torella  Del  Lombardl;  Vulturara 
Irplna. 

Province  of  Barl:  Andrla;  Oanosa  Dl 
Puglla;    Tranl 

Province  of  Benevento:  Aplce;  CoUe  San- 
nlta;  Furchla;  Ouardia  Sanframondl; 
Padull;  Pletralclna;  Relno;  San  Nicola  Man- 
fredl,    SanfAgala  Del  Ootl;   Solopica. 

Province  of  Caserta:  Arlenzo:  Aversa; 
Carlnola.   Casaglove;   Garzano;   Maddalonl. 

Province  of  Matera:   Ferrandlna. 

Province  of  Naples:  City  of  Naples  was  not 
seriously  damaged;  Boscotrecase;  Cardlto; 
Casola;  Castellammare  Dl  Stabia;  Fratta- 
magglore;  OlugUano  In  Campania;  Oreg- 
nino;  Mellto;  Mezzapletra;  Nola;  Piano  Dl 
Sorrento;  Sant'Aganello  Dl  Sorrento;  Sanf- 
Antlmo;  San  VltsJlano;  Scafatl;  Sorreto; 
Torre  Annunzlata;  Torre  Del  Oreco. 

Province  of  Potenza:  Balvano;  Baraglano; 
Bella;  Brlenza;  Castelgrande;  Croleto  Pertl- 
cara;  Marslco  Nuovo;  Monemurro,  Muro 
Lucano;  Melfl;  Pescopagano:  Plcerno;  Rlo- 
nero  In  Vulture;  Tito;  VagUo;  Vletrl. 

Province  of  Salerno:  Acerno;  Angrl;  Atena 
Lucana;  Baronlssl,  BattlpagUi;  Bellezzano; 
BraclgUano;  Buclno;  Calvanlco;  Campagna; 
CasoU;  Sestelnuovo  Dl  Conza;  Castel  San 
Olorglo;  Cava  Del  Tlrrenl;  Collloano;  Con- 
trusl;  Copec-chia;  EboU;  FlscUno;  Olffonl 
Sel  Canall:  Lancusl;  Lavlano;  Mercato  San 
Severlno;  Nocera  Inferlore;  Nocera  Supe- 
rlore, OgUara;  Olevano  Sul  Tusclano;  OUveto 
Cltra;  Paganl;  Palomonte.  Pellezzano; 
Penta;  Polli;  Rlclgllano;  San  Oregorlo 
Magno;  San  Magno  Plemonte:  Santomenna; 
Sanvltella;  Sarno;  Slano,  Sordino;  Tramontl; 
Vallo  Delia  Lucanla;  ValvlteUa. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.    BROOMFTELD    Mr.   Speaker,   I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman 
of  ihe  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, in  urging  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  H.R.  8388  authonzing 
$50  million  for  relief  of  the  victims  of 
the  disastrous  recent  earthquake  which 
has  devastated  areas  of  southern  Italy. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  the  daily  reports 
of  ever  more  suffering,  death,  and  loss. 
More  than  3,000  people  are  knowTi  to 
have  died  in  this  tragic  natural  disaster, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  have 
been  left  homeless  in  its  wake. 

Emergency  rescue  and  relief  efforts 
have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
remoteness  of  some  stricken  touTis  and 
dangerous  aftershocks  which  have  fur- 
ther damaged  buildings  and  caused 
landslides  which  have  closed  some  roads 
In  addition,  recent  snows  have  blocked 
some  mountain  roads  and  further  hin- 
dered hard-pressed  rescue  workers. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  able  to  provide  2,000  tents 
and  20,000  blankets,  as  well  as  assigning 
several  helicopters  from  nearby  U.S. 
military  and  naval  forces  to  aid  in  the 
relief  and  rescue  work. 

Our  assistance  to  the  earthquake  vic- 
tims has  thus  far  totaled  about  $3  5 
million,  which  will  be  included  in  the 
total  authorized  in  H.R.  8388.  Our  initial 
aid  is  part  of  a  growing  international 
assistance  efTort  by  government  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations.  The  Italian 
Government  has  itself  allocated  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  help  the  disaster  victims  as  well 
as  mobilizing  some  37,000  military,  law 
enforcement,  and  firefighting  personnel. 
The  European  Economic  Community  so 
far  provided  $1.5  million,  and  Canada 
has  given  $1.8  million.  Other  donors  in- 
clude Australia,  Austria.  West  Germany. 
France,  Holland,  Israel,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Norway.  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Red  Cross  societies  in  more  than  15 
countries  have  provided  assistance.  A 
number  of  American  private  voluntary 
organizations,  many  church-afBliated. 
are  giving  relief  supplies  and  funds,  and 
providing  volunteers  to  help  rescue  and 
relief  efforts. 

Still  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to 
m-iintain  the  survivors  in  the  face  of 
winter  storms  in  the  2,500  square  miles 
of  mountainous  rural  terrain  affected. 
Perhaps  most  sobering  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  full  extent  of  this  tragedy  is  not 
yet  known.  No  one  can  be  certain  how 
many  more  victims  will  be  discovered  as 
the  search  for  survivors  continues  in  the 
ruined  towns  and  villages.  Some  officials 
reportedly  fear  the  death  toll  will  reach 
10,000. 

Traditionally,  the  American  people 
have  been  among  the  first  to  respond 
and  come  to  the  aid  of  people  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  such  a  severe  disas- 
ter. The  private  and  official  American 
response  in  this  instance  has  again 
demonstrated  our  dedication  to  human 
principles.  This  legislation  will  provide 
authority  for  $50  million  for  much  need- 
ed relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
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tlon  aaaistance  for  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple of  Italy,  a  country  which  ha*  been  a 
good  friend  and  ally  I  urije  the  House 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr    Ambrc 

Mr.  AMBRO  Mr  Speaker,  thi.s  i.s  a 
catastrophe  of  huge  proportions,  as  we 
all  know  The  speed  with  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  acting  must  be  highly  com- 
mended, as  must  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Wisconsin  iMr  Zablocki'. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   <Mr    Broom- 

riELD). 

n  1520 
I  .sent  a  telegram  to  the  Pre.«itdent  on 
Friday  a.sking  him  to  display  the  same 
compassion  to  a  nation  wh  ch  is  the  an- 
cestral home  of  millions  of  tho.se  of  us 
and  our  parents  who  came  here,  and 
while  Italian  Americans  are  not  as  ag- 
gressive as  some  in  ferreting  out  Fed- 
eral help,  they  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  still  in  .southern  Italv.  which  Ls 
the  area  from  which  most  Uahan  Amer- 
icans come,  and  I  think  the  bill  before 
us  Is  something  that  must  be  pa.ssed  with 
aJacntv  It  ha.s  my  full  support,  as  I  am 
sure  It  has  that  of  the  entire  ad  hoc 
caucus,  and  I  urge  Its  quick  and  expedi- 
tious passage 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  I  vield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Lacomarsino) 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rl.se  in  support  of  H  R  8388.  to  provide 
$50  million  for  di.sa,ster  relief  to  the 
ravaged  sections  of  southern  Italv,  struck 
by  a  devastating  earthnuake  8  days  ago 
I  commend  the  chairman  Mr  Zablocki 
and  the  ranking  member  for  their  ex- 
peditioas  handling  of  this  legislation 

We  in  the  United  Stat.es  hiive  alwavs 
prided  ourselves  for  a  prompt  and  com- 
passionate response  when  disaster 
strikes,  whether  at  home  or  overseas. 

The  death  and  destruction  in  southern 
Italy  make  us  painfully  aware  of  the  need 
for  massive  assistance  to  the  survivors 
to  help  them  rebuild  their  lives  The  Ital- 
ian Government  reacted  quickly,  as  did 
our  own.  to  help  allav  the  immediate  .suf- 
fering of  those  in  the  affected  regions 
But  more  mu.<;t  be  done  This  legislation 
will  provide  a  significant  addition  to  the 
disaster  relief  efTort  in  southern  Italy  I 
do  not  believe  it  comes  close  to  what  ac- 
tually will  be  needed  in  the  long  run  for 
the  redevelopment  of  that  area  but  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  those  who  must 
rebuild.  It  is  a  major  contribution 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation their  strong  support. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tiie  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  'Ms  Mikulskh. 

Ms  MIKLHLSKI  I  am  happv  to  be 
associated  with  this  legislation  and 
would  like  to  compliment  its  other  spon- 
sors Those  of  us  who  come  out  of  ethnic 
America  could  not  feel  more  stronwly 
about  using  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  help  our  cousins 
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in  need  For  those  of  us  of  Polish  back- 
ground, we  wish  to  join  with  our  Italian 
cousins  111  very  strony  sujjport  of  not 
only  this  legislation,  but  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  other  re.source,s  and 
to  create  other  structural  opportunities 
to  provide  people-tt;>-i)eople  help  The 
money  that  we  are  about  to  provide  will 
be  a  very  important  first  step 

Quite  frankly.  ui>  until  now  I  have 
been  disappointt-d  in  the  silent  voice  of 
the  e.xecuti\e  branch  in  speaking  out  on 
the  great  needs  that  the  Italian  people 
(ace  Though  we  sent  20.000  blankets, 
when  we  thnk  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster.  I  think  that  was  like  trying  to 
fight  a  fire  with  a  water  pistol  This  leg- 
islation IS  good,  but  the  second  thing  is 
that  I  think  we  have  more  resources  that 
we  can  send  in  A  few  helicopters  are 
not  enough 

We  have  the  resources  of  the  US  mili- 
tary to  defend  ourselve.s  anywhere  in  the 
tree  world  Let  us  use  those  resources 
to  also  defend  ami  protect  ourselves 
against  natural  di.sasters  I  have  got  to 
believe  that  Uie  I>parlment  of  Defense 
right  now  has  the  wherewithal  to  help 
dig  those  people  out  quickly,  to  help  pro- 
vide belter  housing  quicklv,  and  if  we 
can  .send  in  and  are  willing  to  send  in 
the  Marines  to  get  our  oil  we  should 
also  be  willing  to  send  in  the  Marines 
to  help  dig  people  out  of  the  rubble 

The  third  point  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  for  initiation  is  the  kind  of  things 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
GvAHiNii  IS  suggesting  in  which  we  de- 
velop certain  opportunities  for  people- 
to-people  help  People-to-people  help 
would  be  changim;  our  temporary  visa 
requirements  to  allow  Italians  who  are 
homele.ss  to  be  joined  with  families  here 
m  the  United  States  to  lift  our  postal 
restrictions  so  people  could  .send  aid  and 
give  of  themselves  So  for  those  reasons. 
I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  this  legislation 
and  other  activities 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker  I 
vield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr   Oilmani 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distmgui.shed  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr 
Zablocki  '  and  tlie  ranking  minority 
.memrer  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr  BRooMriELD'.  for  so  expeditiously 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  at  this 
time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H  R  8388,  a  bill  which  I  am  plea.sed  to 
have  cosponsored.  authorizing  $50  mil- 
lion for  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  recent 
disastrous  earthquake  in  southern 
Italy 

The  earthquake  which  struck  Italv  on 
November  23.  measured  6  8  on  '  the 
Richter  .scale,  causing  the  worst  natural 
disaster  in  Western  Europe  In  half  a  cen- 
tury The  human  sufTerlng  Is  incalcu- 
lable with  a  death  toll  now  confirmed  at 
well  over  3.000  with  2  000  more  still  miss- 
ing. 8.000  mjured  and  more  than  200.000 
homeless. 

While  the  Italian  Government  has 
mobilized  thousands  of  troops,  firemen, 
and  others  and  has  committed  more 
than  $6  billion,  these  efforts  are  not 
enough.  The  United  SUtes  and  the  en- 


tire International  community  must  as- 
sist The  United  SUtes  has  already  pro- 
vided more  than  $3.5  mUlion  In  relief 
supplies  and  committed  military  hell- 
copters,  trucks  and  troops  to  the  efTort 

The  Congress  moved  quickly  in  1976 
following  another  destructive  earth- 
quake m  northeastern  Italy  by  providing 
$25  million  Last  week's  earthquake  left 
four  Umes  the  number  killed  and  per- 
haps nve  times  the  number  homeless 
As  one  of  our  Nation's  oldest  allies  and 
friends.  Italy  has  many  times  stood  bv 
us  in  our  Nation  s  hour  of  need.  We  must 
now  fulfill  our  moral  oWigaUon  by  pro- 
viding humanitarian  assisUnce  to  the 
distressed  people  of  Italy 

Throughout  history  the  American 
people  have  established  a  tradition  of 
selfless  humanltartanlsm  toward  those 
who  have  suffered  natural  disasters  As 
a  cosponsor  of  H  R  8388,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  uphold  our  proud  tradition 
and  support  the  pa.ssagc  of  thus  needed 
legislation 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Biacch  . 

Mr  BIAOGI  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
s|)onsor  of  the  pending  bill.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin Mr  Zablocki'.  for  his  ex- 
traordinarily expeditious  response  to  a 
problem  that  exists  in  the  Repubhc  of 
Italy 

Also,  Mr,  Speaker  at  this  time  let  me 
pay  tribute  to  President  Jimmy  Carter 
for  his  leadership  and  full  support  of  this 
endeavor  He  has  again  demonstrated 
his  compassion  for  those  in  need 

I  rtse  in  unqualified  support  of  the 
pending  legislation.  H  R  8388,  which  will 
authorize  $50  million  in  emergency 
American  assistance  to  aid  the  victims  of 
the  massive  Italian  earthquake  of  No- 
vember 23.  1980 

I  commend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  Lheir  extraordinary  speed  in 
reporting  his  crucial  measure  to  the 
House  floor  todav— just  hours  after  we 
reconvened  I  had  introduced  compar- 
able legislation,  earlier  today  and  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  total  support  to  this 
effort 

The  earthquake,  which  mesisured  6.8 
on  the  10  point  Richter  scale  rumbled 
through  the  Naples  region  of  Italy— in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Avellino.  Potenza. 
Salerno.  Naples.  Ca.serta.  Benevento. 
Murolucano.  Pe.scopagano.  and  Bal- 
vano— on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 23  TTiirty  percent  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Basilicu'.a  was  badly  damaged 

In  pure  statistical  terms,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  situation  is  not  yet  known. 
However,  preliminary  data  clearly  re- 
veals that  this  is  the  worst  natural  dis- 
aster to  strike  Western  Europe  in  50 
years.  Over  3.000  are  dead.  1.900  are 
listed  as  missing.  7.751  are  injured,  ovr 
250,000  have  been  left  homeless,  between 
500  to  1  000  towns  and  villages  have  been 
affected  by  the  quake,  with  as  many  as 
90  to  100  villages  totally  destroyed 

Re-scue  operations  have  been  ham- 
pered considerably  by  damage  to  major 
highways  and  rail  lines,  the  mountainous 
terrain  of  the  impacted  areas,  and  in- 
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climate  weather  conditions.  In  addition, 
aftershocks  are  still  being  felt.  It  was  re- 
ported this  morning  that  major  new 
tremors  are  causing  further  damage  and 
great  fear  One  report  stated  that  a  facil- 
ity being  used  to  treat  the  injured  had  to 
be  evacuated  as  a  result  of  the  new 
tremors. 

Certainly,  the  need  for  assistance  Is 
substantial.  The  Italian  Government  has 
already  allocated  $1.3  billion  to  aid  those 
families  of  the  dead  and  homeless.  The 
Italian  Treasury  Minister  has  an- 
nounced that  an  additional  $4.7  billion 
will  be  made  available  in  1981  for  use  in 
recor«tructlon  of  the  earthquake  rone 
Despite  this  enormous  financial  commit- 
ment— which  will  severely  Impact  on  the 
Italian  economy— the  Italian  relief  and 
reconstruction  effort  is  not  enough. 

Fully  recognizing  the  severity  of  the 
situation,  the  U  S.  response  has  been 
prompt  In  addition  to  the  $50  mUlion 
aid  package  before  us  today,  which  will 
be  used  primarily  for  long-term  recon- 
struction efforts,  we  have  already  sent 
2,000  tents  and  more  than  20.000  blan- 
kets Into  the  affected  area  We  have  also 
deployed  six  helicopters,  and  alerted  all 
US  military  personnel  In  the  region  to 
assist  in  rescue  and  relief  operations.  To 
date,  the  current  U.S.  Government  as- 
sisUnce totals  $3.5  million,  all  of  which 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  H.R.  8388. 

Even  more  sigmflcant  is  the  unprece- 
dented display  of  solidarity  among  an 
overwhelming  number  of  private  yet  di- 
verse groups  of  Americans  who  are  pro- 
viding vast  amounts  of  relief  aid.  They 
include  the  Catholic  Relief  Service,  Save 
the  Children  Federation,  the  Salvation 
Army.  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  World  Service,  World  Re- 
hef  Commission,  Church  World  Service, 
Church  of  Jesii":  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  American  National  Red  Cross, 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  and  the  Salesian  Order. 

As  might  be  expected,  lUlian-Ameri- 
can  groups  have  been  leading  the  private 
assistance  campaign.  esp)ecially  those  In 
the  New  York  City  area  such  as  II  Pro- 
gress© Disaster  Fund.  Italian  Charities 
of  America,  Inc.,  Itallsm  Historical  So- 
ciety of  America,  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America.  Columbus  Citizens 
Committee,  Inc.,  the  Congress  of  lUlian 
American  Organizations,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  support 
provided  by  the  groups  and  associations 
I  have  mentioned,  let  me  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  one  special  effort  I  am  closely 
associated  with.  Working  closely  with 
lUlian  Consul  General  Alessandro  De 
Bossis.  Mrs,  Maria  Pla  Panfanl  and 
Bishop  Anthony  Bevilacqua.  we  have  es- 
tablished a  special  committee  wtiich  will 
visit  Italy  around  December  15  to  per- 
sonally visit  the  stricken  regions  and  de- 
liver funds  to  affected  families.  Each  of 
the  individuals  I  am  privileged  to  work 
with  in  this  project  has  distinguished 
themselves  m  prior  efforts  of  this  type, 
especially  Mrs.  Panfani.  wife  of  the 
former  Italian  Premier.  Mrs  Panfanl  has 
assisted  relief  efforts  in  Algeria,  Pan- 
ama, and  Rumania.  All  of  our  efforts  are 
being  coordinated  under  the  leadership 


of  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
It«dy,  Paolo  Pansa  Cedronio. 

Let  me  also  salute  the  people  affiliated 
with  Al  lUlla  Airlines  who  have  been 
providing  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
relief  effort  as  well  as  the  transporting 
of  Italian-Americans  to  check  on  the 
sUtus  of  relatives  and  friends  in  Italy. 

The  international  and  foreign  diplo- 
matic communities  have  also  made  im- 
pressive contributions  to  the  immediate 
relief  effort.  Assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Office, 
and  numerous  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding Australia,  Austria.  Canada,  West 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Israel.  Ja- 
pan, Luxembourg,  Norway.  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  we  have 
heard  many  heartwaurning  stories  of 
ham  radio  operators  seeking  to  reas- 
sure lUlian -Americans  of  their  rela- 
tives' safety;  church  congregations  ac- 
cumulating thousands  of  dollars  and 
tons  of  clothing;  and  civic  opera  pa- 
trons in  Dallas  donating  $1,500  to  the 
relief  effort  during  a  15-minute  passing 
of  the  hat  at  Intermission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Italian  people  and 
their  Government  are  among  our  closest 
allies.  We  must  not  forget  that  Italy  was 
the  first  to  Join  us  In  calhng  for  the  im- 
mediate and  safe  release  of  American 
hostages  In  Iran.  Just  as  they  have  come 
to  our  aid  in  times  of  trouble,  we  must 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  lUlian  friends 
during  their  time  of  suffering. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation  today, 
a  proud  memory  is  recollected.  In  1976, 
another  earthquake  struck  the  Priuli, 
Venezia.  and  Glulla  regions  of  Italy,  kill- 
ing 903  persons,  and  leaving  between 
80,000  and  100,000  homeless.  Without 
hesitation,  the  Congress  approved  a  $25 
million  aid  package  to  those  lUlian 
earthquake  victims. 

In  view  of  this  year's  far  more  tragic 
situation.  I  am  convinced  that  the  $50 
million  figure  authorized  In  H.R.  8388  is 
fully  warranted  and  most  responsible  un- 
der the  circumstances.  In  keeping  with 
our  firmly  established  leadership  role  In 
foreign  disaster  relief  efforts,  and  recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  outpouring  of  dis- 
aster aid  from  private  and  International 
sources.  I  urge  the  unanimous  passage  of 
this  crucial  and  humanitarian  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMFIELD)  for  yielding  this 
minute  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki),  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  very  first  day  that  the  House  recon- 
vened after  this  disaster.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  and  has  been  viewed  by  the  people 


of  the  United  SUtes  as  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  occurrences  and  natural  disas- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
8338,  I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  this 
ImporUnt  measure.  This  vital  piece  of 
legislation  would  provide  $50  million  In 
relief  funds  to  assist  the  people  of  Italy 
in  the  wake  of  the  catastrophic  earth- 
quake that  shook  their  country  last  week. 

The  earthquake  which  struck  southern 
Italy  was  the  worst  natural  disaster  to 
occur  In  Europe  In  the  last  50  years.  The 
suffering,  the  damage  and  the  tragedy 
IS  absolutely  unbelievable.  Thousands 
were  killed,  thousands  more  were  Injured 
and  left  homeless. 

n  1530 

As  has  been  said  by  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  modeled  after  our  response  in 
1976  and  1978  to  the  needs  of  reconstruc- 
tion In  northern  lUly.  I  think  that  those 
responsible  for  the  current  reconstruc- 
tion, as  we  go  down  the  road,  recogniz- 
ing this  $50  million  authority  is  avail- 
able, will  know  that  we  responded  the 
way  the  American  people  would  like  us 
to  respond  at  this  time. 

Many  nations.  Red  Cross  societies  and 
International  donors  have  already  re- 
sponded to  the  current  damage  and  suf- 
fering in  Italy.  The  small  amount  of 
relief  provided  for  Is  the  least  our  Na- 
tion can  do.  We  must  act  to  show  our 
concern  for  this  unfortunate  human 
suffering  and  to  show  our  concern  for 
our  good  friends  In  Italy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAiro). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  earth- 
quake which  struck  the  Naples  region  of 
Italy  on  November  23.  and  the  after- 
shocks which  continue  to  shake  the 
area,  have  resulted  In  the  worst  natural 
disaster  In  Europe  In  over  50  years.  I 
strongly  support  efforts  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy. 
and  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House  I  would 
like  to  uke  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Zablocki.  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, for  providing  the  House  with  the 
means  to  respond  expeditiously  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Italy. 

The  dimensions  of  the  disaster  which 
has  struck  southern  Italy  will  not  be 
known  for  many  weeks.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  thousands  of  people  have 
died  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  homeless.  Harsh  winter 
weather  has  descended  upon  the  stricken 
region  complicating  the  task  of  clearing 
the  rubble  and  adding  to  the  misery  of 
the  earthquake  victims.  Two  kinds  of  aid 
are  needed,  emergency  relief  to  satisfy 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  survivors  for 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  long- 
term  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
assisUnce  to  help  people  rebuild  their 
homes  and  their  towns.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  the 
means  to  provide  emergency  relief  and 
is  already  engaged  In  that  effort.  The 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  will 
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authorize  the  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  used  in  the  myriad  of  activities 
that  will  be  required  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months  to  reconstruct  the  earth- 
quake zone 

The    United    States    has    historically 
been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  assist 
nations  beset  by  natural  disasters    We 
responded  promptly  when  northern  Italy 
was  wracked  by  an  earthquake  In  1976 
and  have  provided  similar  relief  to  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia 
Our  actions  have  been  in  keepuiB  with 
our  tradition  of  helping  those  truly   in 
need.  The  people  of  Italy  need  our  help 
now    The   bill    reported   by   the   FVsreiKn 
Affairs  Committee   glve-i   us   the   means 
to  provide  that   help    Our  prompt  and 
overwhelming      endorsement      of      this 
measure  will  be  a  .strong  signal  to  the 
Italian  people  that  we  are  with  them  in 
their  time  of  sorrow,  and  that  we  will 
be  with  them  in  the  days  ahead  a.s  they 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  enormoas  trag- 
edy of  November  23   I  urge  my  rolleasues 
to  approve  H  R  83 88  todav  and  to  stand 
ready  to  approve  an  appropriation  pur- 
suant   to    that   authorization    when    re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Tommittee 
Mr     BROOMFIELD     Mr     Speaker     I 
yield   1   minute  to  the  gentleman   from 
Illinois  I  Mr    McCloryi 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  In  expressing  support  for  this  leg- 
islation which  the  committee  ha.s  very 
wisely  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  a  .sense,  we  are  responding  to  a 
great  and  urgent  need  and  in  a  very 
friendly  and  a  very  compassionate  way 
But  this  is  a  two-way  street  The  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  has  responded  many,  many 
times  to  needs  which  we  have  had,  and 
they  have  supported  us  valiantly  and 
loyally  We  have  gained  great  benefits 
from  this  loyal  frlend.shlp  which  the 
Italian  Oovemmenl  and  the  Italian 
people  have  demonstrated  toward  us  So. 
I  think  It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  we 
should  reciprocate  through  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  express  our  heartfelt  concern 
and  to  provide  tangible  support  for  our 
Italian  friends  during  this  period 
of  their  grief  and  suffering  which  they 
are  experiencing 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  Ottingcr) 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  In  con- 
gratulating the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Zablockp. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield*.  for  moving 
so  rapidly  on  this  subject. 

This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  In 
human  history.  It  certainly  calls  for  the 
kind  of  response  that  we  are  giving  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  would  like  to  toln  In  sup- 
porting the  suggestions  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  'Ms  MntuLsxi' 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.    OcARiNi)     In    suggesting    further 


assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  terrible    the  needs  of  those  In  Italy    This  cata- 


earthquake 

This  has  evoked  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  private  support  throughout 
the  country  In  my  own  district  In  West- 
chester County  there  have  been  very 
sutxstantlal  efforts  to  collect  clothing  and 
money,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  co- 
chairman  of  that  effort  m  my  county 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  speedy  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr   MorrrTT'. 

Mr  MOFFETT  Mr  Speaker,  first.  I 
want,  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
those  of  my  constituents  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   >  Mr    Z.ablocki  > . 

I  happened  to  be  in  Madrid,  at  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conference,  when  this  ter- 
rible event  happened  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Oilman  i  was  at 
that  conference,  as  well,  and  he  can  re- 
ran Mr  Pell  from  the  other  body  hav- 
ing to  leave  and  to  go  to  the  site  and 
come  back  about  36  hours  later  and  re- 
port to  us  the  kind  of  misery  that  was 
very  evident  there  But  he  also  reported 
to  us  that  almost  immediately  the 
.^mprlcan  planes  were  coming  In  with 
supplies  I  think  we  are  all  very  proud  of 
that  We  are  also  proud  of  the  human 
effort  that  we  have  seen  that  you  can- 
not really  put  in  dollar  terms 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
BiAcci'  is  standing  here,  and  I  think 
those  of  us  who  are  In  touch  with  what 
has  been  happening  know  that  he  has 
been  working  tirele.ssly,  on  the  phone, 
organizing,  managing,  making  calls  You 
cannot  put  a  dollar  value  on  that  kind 
of  effort  You  cannot  put  a  dollar  value 
on  the  kind  of  effort  we  have  seen  In  our 
own  districts  and  In  our  own  States  Just 
prior  to  this  debate.  I  was  on  the  phone 
with  the  head  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  In 
Connecticut,  with  the  UNCO  people  and 
these  people  and  many  others  are  meet- 
ing on  an  almost  constant  basis  In  the 
rather  small  city  of  Norwalk.  Conn  .  In 
the  last  dav  and  a  half,  $14,000  has  been 
pledged  There  is  a  hangar,  an  Alitalia 
hangar,  at  JFTC.  as  I  understand  It,  that 
has  bpen  opened  up  to  receive  supplies 
So  this  Is  the  real  tribute  And  the  dol- 
lars that  we  vote  here  will  onlv  be  a  small 
supplement  to  that  human  effort  which 


strophlc  effect  of  this  geological  event,  an 
earthquake  of  6  8  on  the  Rlchter  scale, 
IS  mdeed  mlndboggllng  In  human  terms 
Obviously,  all  of  us  have  seen  some  of 
the  films  and  photographs  that  have 
been  taken  Indeed,  some  Memk)ers  have 
personally  visited  the  sites  and  have  re- 
ported back  on  the  seriousness  of  this 
I  hope  that  we  can  promptly  provide  this 
help 

The  earthquake  damage  and  deaths 
have  not  even  been  quantified  because 
of  the  magnitude.  Rescue  efforts  have 
been  thwarted  by  aftershocks  and  the 
inaccessibility  of  many  small  rural 
towns  The  kiaslc  housing,  water  supply, 
roads,  and  power  have  been  baully  dsun- 
aged  by  this  earthquake  Hospitals  and 
medical  centers  are  inundated  with  in- 
juries and  human  health  conditions  are 
threatened  by  the  inability  to  even  bury 
those  who  died  in  this  event 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  within 
Minnesota's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  parish  of  St  Ambrose  with  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Father  Thomas  J 
Pingatore  has  collected  over  $5,000  A 
wonderful  response  by  the  people  of  our 
area  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  occurring 
el-sewhere  and  those  contributions  must 
continue  to  occur  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  afflicted  by  this  terrible  earthquake 
We  can  look  to  Italy  as  a  good  ally,  as 
a  loyal  ally  and  this  money  Is  a  part  of 
an  expression  of  the  American  people 
and  their  concern  in  response  to  those 
who  have  cooperated  with  us  where  and 
when  needs  have  occurred. 

We  can  look  at  this  measure  as  an  In- 
vestment Italy  has  contributed  a  great 
amount  in  terms  of  culture,  technology, 
and  science  in  the  past  and  at  the  pres- 
ent, and  will  be  able  to  do  so  In  the  fu- 
ture with  our  help 

Americans,  Indeed  all  mankind  will  be 
rewarded  manv  times  over  by  virtue  of 
our  efforts  to  sustain  this  nation  In  an 
hour  of  need  and  human  tragedy 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  \leld 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr   WoLrn 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  authorizing  disaster 
assistance  for  Italv  The  earthquake 
which  struck  the  Naples  region  on  No- 
vember 23  IS  the  worst  natural  disaster 
to  befall  Europe  in  at  least  50  years  In 
magnitude    and    human    suffering    this 
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Is  really  so  moving  and  so  necessary  at     earthquake  surpas.ses  the  1976  quake  In 


!?r.  '^!IL"?!"^A^^   united   states    and  Indeed  of 


this  time, 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  Vento> 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R  8388,  to  authorize  a.sslst- 
ance  and  dl.saster  relief  to  the  earth- 
quake victims  of  southern  Italy  I  want 
to  al.so  commend  mv  chairman  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Zab- 
LOTKit  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr 
Bboomfield'  for  their  cooperation  and 
prompt  action  on  this  necessarv  meas- 
ure 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  very  proud  todav 
of  this  bodv  this  House,  and  the  Senate, 


should  and  could  take  to  be  of  further     their 


Italvs  Friuli  district  As  the  affected  re- 
gion Is  rather  remote,  and  not  on  the 
main  rail  lines,  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter was  not  Immediately  apparent.  The 
Naples  region  in  southern  Italy  Is  made 
up  of  many  small  mountain  towns  many 
of  which  were  totally  destroyed. 

In  this  earthquake  over  3.000  people 
are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  2,000 
are  still  mi.ssing  Almost  8.000  people 
have  been  injured  and  possibly  200.000 
people  are  homeless  The  Italian  Oov- 
ernment  Is  doing  all  It  can  to  manage 
the  rescue  effort,  but  has  been  continu- 
ally thwarted  by  bad  weather  conditions. 
The  Government  has  already  pledged  a 
total  of  $6  billion  for  Immediate  and  long 
term  aid    The  small  amount  of  asslst- 


the  American  people  fn     ance  authorized  in  this  legislation  Is  the 


generous  response  to  understand     very   least   that   we  can   provide    Other 


JMI 


nations,  tlie  European  Community  and 
many  private  groups  have  also  pledged 
their  assistance, 

Italy  has  been  one  of  our  staunchest 
allies  In  Europe  They  have  supported  us 
when  almost  every  other  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  have  not.  While  any  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  such  a  disaster 
deserve  our  immediate  aid,  we  must  show 
Italy  that,  as  Italy  Is  our  steadfast  ally, 
we  Will  respond  fully  and  with  dispatch 
m  their  true  hour  of  need.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  . 

Mr,  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously, 
those  Members  of  Ittdlan  heritage,  like 
myself,  are  particularly  appreciate  of  the 
work  of  the  chairman  and  others  who 
have  brought  this  legislation  we  cospon- 
sored  so  quickly  to  the  floor  for  action  by 
the  House. 

No  one  will  ever  fully  comprehend  the 
depth  of  the  tragedy,  the  human  tragedy, 
the  emotional  tragedy  in  terms  of  people 
who  are  struggling  to  survive,  struggling 
to  And  their  relatives  We  have  all  been 
contacted  by  individuals  who  have  ex- 
pressed tremendous  private  concern  over 
what  can  be  done  to  help.  But  this  must 
be  more  than  just  a  statement  of  private 
concern  This  must  be  a  statement  of 
public  concern  by  this  country  that  we 
do  want  to  help;  that  we  do  want  to  pro- 
vide assistance  We  recognize  that  there 
are  millions  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  from  Italy  to  this  country  to  make 
contributions  to  this  Nation  that  can 
never  be  valued  In  terms  of  money — con- 
tributions to  the  very  spirit  of  America, 
This  bin  represents  a  small  symbol  of 
our  gratitude  and  of  our  concern  to  that 
country  and  Its  people  for  what  they 
have  provided  this  Nation,  So  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  work  and  urge 
adoption  of  this  measure. 
O  1540 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Minish). 

Mr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  urgently  needed  measure 
now  before  us.  Even  as  we  speak,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  devastation  caused  by  last 
week's  earthquakes  in  southern  Italy  un- 
folds before  our  eyes.  Thousands  have 
died,  tens  of  thousands  more  have  been 
injured,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  left  without  homes. 

We  now  know  that  several  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the 
earthquakes.  Compounding  the  initial 
tragedy,  new  tremors  have  hindered  the 
relief  efforts  The  survivors — most  of 
whom  have  nowhere  to  go  and  no  per- 
sonal effects — are  threatened  by  the  ele- 
ments and  by  disease  as  water  supplies 
and  sanitation  systems  become  contami- 
nated. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  and  his  commit- 
tee for  their  timely  handling  of  this  re- 
relief  bin  I  am  honored  to  be  its  cospon- 
sor. It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  act  now  to  relieve  this  overwhelm- 
ing human  suffering  This  aid  for  cloth- 
ing, food,  shelter,  and  medical  supplies 


for  the  earthquake  victims  will  be  most 
helpful  now,  when  they  need  it  most. 

The  Italian  nation  is  a  good  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States,  We  must  seize 
the  Initiative  in  responding  to  the  de- 
struction that  has  occurred.  We  must 
extend  to  the  Italian  people  the  long- 
standmg  tradition  and  compassion  and 
generosity  of  the  American  people  to 
those  in  need.  This  tradition  is  poignant- 
ly appropriate  for  a  people  so  strongly 
tied  to  the  United  States  by  culture  and 
blood:  many  Americans  feel  a  personal 
concern  for  our  families  and  friends 
throughout  the  region  of  Naples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  urgent  measure  without 
delay. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  . 

Mr,  RICHMOND  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  pertinent  and  necessary- 
legislation  to  provide  international  dis- 
aster assistance  to  earthquake-stricken 
Italy,  I  want  first  to  compl  ment  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  ex- 
peditious and  sensitive  response  to  the 
plight  of  those  w-hose  lives,  fam  lies,  and 
livelihoods  have  been  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  recent  terrible  earthquakes  in 
southern  Italy, 

In  the  wake  of  such  tragedies,  we  find 
the  links  that  bind  the  entire  human 
family  to  be  more  durable  than  the  in- 
ternafonal  and  ethnic  boundaries  that 
create  false  separations.  I  am  proud  that 
our  Nation  and  this  House  have  once 
again  extended  themselves  so  humanly 
to  those  in  need. 

The  ties  that  connect  our  country  to 
Italy  are  deep  and  abiding  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  constituents  with 
Italian  roots.  In  my  own  district,  there 
are  more  than  75.000  citizens  of  Italian 
descent,  many  of  whom  trace  their  ori- 
gins to  the  earthquake-affected  area  of 
southern  Italy.  In  response  to  their  need 
for  information  about  relatives  and 
friends  who  still  live  in  the  disaster  area, 
I  established  d'rect  communications  with 
American  representatives  stationed  In 
Italy.  The  efficient  and  understanding 
responses  that  I  received  from  our  con- 
sulates in  Naples  and  Rome  were  most 
gratifying  I  want  this  record  to  reflect 
my  most  sincere  compliments  to  those 
consular  officials  in  Italy  who  repre- 
sented us  so  well  during  this  crisis. 

In  a  series  of  telephone  calls  to  our 
consulates  in  Naples  and  Rome.  I  was 
able  to  assure  more  than  200  of  my  con- 
stituents that  their  loved  ones  in  south- 
ern Italy  were  not  among  the  dead  or 
injured  The  gathering  of  the  informa- 
tion in  Italy  that  enabled  me  to  pass 
these  reassurances  to  my  constituents 
was  achieved  with  dispatch  and  ingenu- 
ity, under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances Imaginable,  since  internal  trans- 
portation and  communication  networks 
in  Italy  have  been  seriously  disrupted. 
I  was  further  able  to  establish  the 
facts  that  permitted  approvals  of  ex- 
pedited tourist  visas  for  Italian  citizens 
whose  homes  and  livelihood  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  earthquake.  Despite  the 


hardships  of  dally  life  In  the  midst  of 
that  destruction,  our  Embassy  and  con- 
sulates worked  day  and  night  to  see  that 
visas  for  persons  who  wished  to  join 
their  families  In  this  country  were  proc- 
essed as  rapidly  as  possible  The  reaf- 
firmation that  the  United  States  is  still 
the  haven  for  those  whose  lives  and  for- 
tunes have  crumbled  due  to  forces  totally 
beyond  their  control  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  messages  that  has  emerged 
from  this  tragedy. 

We  must  now  find  the  means  to  permit 
those  persons  with  emergency  tourist 
visas — if  they  so  desire  and  If  they  also 
have  proper  sponsorship  in  this  coun- 
try— to  remain  here,  by  expediting  their 
applications  for  permanent  residence. 
From  what  we  know  of  these  newly  ar- 
rived earthquake  victims  we  find  them 
to  be  enterprising,  as  w-ell  as  willing  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  All  of 
them  have  strong  ties  to  relatives  here 
who  are  themselves  self-supporting  and 
capable  of  assisting  the  new  arrivals 
during  the  first  stages  of  transition  to 
life  in  this  country.  We  w-ould  accom- 
plish the  tw-ln  benefits  of  offering  a  per- 
manent haven  to  some  of  the  earthquake 
victims,  while  infusing  our  communities 
with  a  number  of  capable,  ambitious, 
self-reliant  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  these  remarks  m 
support  of  the  legislation  now  before  us 
for  the  relief  of  earthquake  victims  in 
southern  Italy  and  also  as  a  suggestion 
that  we  go  beyond  a  response  to  the  im- 
mediate crisis  by  offering  longer  term 
opportunities  for  those  who  seek  the 
means  to  begin  their  lives  anew,  follow- 
ing the  destruction  they  so  innocently 
suffered. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  '2  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   'Mr    Fascell>. 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  commitment  that  is 
made  to  this  serious  disaster  is  very  large 
indeed  In  testimony  that  was  given  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  w-e  were 
advised  that  the  Italian  Government  al- 
ready has  committed  over  $5  billion  and 
the  full  cost  for  disaster  relief  and  recon- 
struction is  not  yet  known 

The  international  community  has  also 
responded,  and  there  will  be  more  efforts 
made  on  a  joint  basis  for  the  tremendous 
assistance  that  is  needed  The  U.S  re- 
sponse is  in  total  keeping  with  our  usual 
action  in  matters  of  this  kind 

There  are  over  150,000  people  who  have 
been  dislocated.  Mr,  Speaker,  and  as  one 
who  has  been  through  a  part  of  the  dam- 
aged area  many  years  ago.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  firsthand  that  it  consists  of  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  difficult  ter- 
rain known.  When  it  snows,  roads  are 
impassable:  it  is  mountainous  and  there 
are  many  small  towns.  Thus,  this  huge 
natural  disaster  poses  grave  logistical 
problems  for  immediate  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction. 

So  this  expression  from  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  met  with 
grateful  response  by  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Italy. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  human 
devastation  caused  by  the  earthquake  in 
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southern  Italy  on  November  23  makes 
It  imperative  that  the  U  S  Govenunent 
respond  immediately  to  help  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Italians  who  arc 
lelt  stranded 

The  grim  statistics  listing  how  many 
men.  women,  and  children  have  perished, 
how  many  are  missing,  and  how  many 
are  known  to  be  homele.s.s  are  growing  on 
a  daily  basis  We  now  know  that  over 
3.000  persons  are  beUeved  dead,  over 
1.000  persons  are  still  unaccounted  for. 
over  3.000  persons  are  seriously  injured, 
and  more  than  200,000  remain  homele.ss. 

This  IS  the  nuxst  serious  natural  dis- 
aster to  hit  Europe  in  65  years,  and  the 
e.xact  proportions  ol  human  misery  it  is 
causing  still  have  not  become  clear  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
lived  in  the  1,000-square-mile  region 
which  include  parts  of  Naples,  Salerno, 
Avellino.  and  Potenza  are  still  trying 
Co  dig  through  the  rums  with  their  bare 
hands  to  find  their  families  and  friends 
Some  97  villages  that  have  been  leveled 
by  the  earthquake  are  located  in  mastly 
foggy,  isolated  mountain  areas  where  the 
temperatures  drop  to  below  tree/ing  and 
the  roads  are  pt)or  Despite  the  presence 
of  15000  Italian  troops,  thousands  of 
volunteers  from  all  over  Europe,  supplies 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  interna- 
tional relief  agencies,  these  towns  are  in 
critically  short  supply  of  food,  shelter, 
and  rescue  equipment 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  the  families  that 
live  in  this  region  of  Italy  have  relatives 
in  the  United  States  Two  generations 
ago  these  Italians  came  to  America  to 
contribute  to  our  .society  They  brought 
With  them  the  rich  heritage  and  culture 
of  their  homeland  and  used  their  skills 
and  energies  for  their  adopted  country 

My  father  was  one  of  those  who  left 
Avellino  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  come  to  .America  .Many  of  these 
Americans  still  have  family  members  in 
Naples.  Salerno,  .Avellino.  and  Potenza. 
and  many  of  mv  constituents  in  New 
Jersev  have  inquired  about  the  earth- 
quake victims 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
provide  special  help  to  Italy  now  or  the 
human  cost  will  continue  to  rise 

I  have  joined  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Clem- 
ent Zablocki,  in  spon,sonng  this  bill 
amending  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorise  $50  million  for  fl.scal 
year  1981  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  a.sslstance  for  the  earth- 
quake victims  The  Carter  administration 
is  supporting  this  bill 

This  legislation  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
role  the  United  States  has  played  in  past 
relief  efforts  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1976 
earthquakes  which  hit  northern  Italv's 
Frluli  region.  Congress  appropriated  over 
$50  million  to  help  rebuild  homes  and  put 
villages  back  together  This  summer  I 
visited  the  town  of  Majano  which  was 
destroyed  by  these  earthquakes  Over  100 
people  lost  their  lives  in  Majano.  and 
4,700  were  left  homeless 

I  was  able  to  see  firsthand  how  the 
courageous  and  determined  people  of 
Majano  used  the  help  of  the  United 
Slates  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  their 
community  The  total  human  cost  of  the 
1976  earthquakes  was  1.000  people  dead 


and  120.000  left  homeless  Even  this  ter- 
rible tragedv  is  modest  when  compared 
to  the  devastation  that  southern  Italy 
faces  at  this  moment  As  the  toll  in 
human  lives  continues  to  climb,  the 
earthquake  s  survivors  are  frustrated  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  shelter  and  not 
enough  rescue  equipment  The  interna- 
tional community  Is  responding  to  the 
call  to  help  Italy  and  America  must  do 
Its  part  Human  compa.ssion.  decency, 
and  respect  for  life  demands  nothing  le.ss 
than  immediate  action 

I  urge  the  House  to  swiftlv  adopt  this 
bill* 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Honor.ible  Ci  ement  J  ZABinrKi  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  the  intro<iuction  of  legislation 
to  authorize  $50  million  in  relief  and  re- 
construction assistance  for  the  desperate 
victims  of  the  massne  eartliquake  in 
southern  Italy 

On  November  23.  1980  the  most  severe 
earthquake  in  over  half  a  century  struck 
the  southern  regions  of  Italy  Shocks  were 
felt  through  the  entire  country,  and  the 
aftershocks  continue  in  the  areas  around 
Nai  les.  as  well  as  Avellino  Potenza.  S.i- 
lerno.  Caserta.  Benevento.  Muro  Lucano. 
Pe.scopagano.  and  Balvano 

The  official  death  count  continues  to 
mount.  With  over  3  000  pn-ople  now- 
known  dead,  manv  more  thousands 
mi.ssing  or  injured,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  remain  without 
homes  or  basic  sanitary  facilities  in  se- 
vere ram  snow,  and  cold 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  province  of  Baslllcata  was 
badly  damaged,  making  transportation 
of  relief  supplies  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming Hundreds  of  towns  and  villages 
were  hit.  and  reports  indicate  that  90 
to  100  were  totally  destroyed. 

Earthquake  relief  funds  have  been 
established  over  the  past  week  bv  many 
fine  organizations  and  generous  Amer- 
icans are  moving  to  see  that  a.vlstance 
Is  sent  to  Italy  as  quickly  as  po.ssible 
.Americans  have  a  long  tradition  of  ex- 
tending their  help  and  encouragement  to 
victims  of  tragedy  around  the  world  and 
basic  nece.ssltles  for  the  Injured  and  the 
homeless  in  .southern  Italy  are  alreadv 
on  the  way 

The  National  Italian-American  Foun- 
dation, the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  Amer- 
ica, Catholic  Relief  Service,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Crass,  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlst  World  Service  the  Salva- 
tion Armv.  the  Save  the  Children  Feder- 
ation Church  World  Senice.  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  the  World  Relief  Com- 
mission, the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  the  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  and  many  other 
charitable  organizations  are  doing 
splendid  work  to  relieve  the  suffering 
and  devastation  caused  by  this  catas- 
trophe. 

Nations  and  allies  around  the  world 
have  also  joined  In  International  efforts 
for  the  relief  of  the  Italians,  who  have 
always  been  staunch  advocates  of  the 
strong  defense  ties  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 


Mr  Speaker.  Chairman  Zablocki  has 
kindly  expedited  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  Italian  earth- 
quake relief  legi-slatlon  so  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  prompt  action  today  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
crucial  bill,  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  Italy's  grreat 
tragedy  • 

•  Mr  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  my 
good  friend  Clement  Zablocki.  for  his 
initiative  in  bringing  to  the  floor  H  R. 
8388  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sLstance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  $50  mil- 
lion for  international  disaster  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earthquakes 
in  southern  Italy 

The  full  dimensions  of  Uie  tragedy 
still  are  uncertain  More  than  3.000  per- 
sons are  known  to  have  been  killed,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  are  left  injured 
or  homele.ss.  and  damage  extends  over 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  country 

Emergency  rescue  and  relief  efforts 
have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
remoteness  of  some  stricken  towns,  and 
dangerous  aftershocks  have  further 
damaged  buildings  and  caased  landslides 
which  have  closed  roads  President 
Carter  ha.s  called  the  quakes  "the  worst 
natural  disaster  to  strike  Western 
Europe  in  half  a  century."  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  Richard  Gardner, 
says.  "The  human  suffering — from  an- 
guish of  families  buried  under  rubble  to 
the  misery  of  homeless  survival  in  the 
face  of  cruel  winter  storm.s — is  Incal- 
culable." 

Already  the  Italian  Government  has 
allocated  $1  3  billion  for  immediate  dis- 
aster assistance,  and  has  announced 
plans  to  make  available  $4  7  billion  in 
1981  for  reconstruction  The  United 
states  has  provided  more  than  $3  5  mil- 
lion in  emergency  disaster  relief,  but 
much  more  is  needed  The  additional 
money  contained  in  H  R  8388  will  serve 
to  meet  some  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
shelter    food,  and  medical  supplies 

Mr  Speaker  certainly  we  cannot  put 
a  price  tag  on  this  kind  of  tragedy,  but 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  help  ease  the 
pain  in  some  way  Again.  I  commend  Mr 
Z^BiocKi  his  committee  and  this  Hou.se 
for  their  speedy  action,  and  hope  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  follow 
suit.* 

GENERAL     lEAVX 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bin  being  considered 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr  Za- 
blocki >  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H  R.  8388 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having   voted  In  favor  thereof^ 
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the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

IMMIGRATION   AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1980 

Ms  HOLT7.MAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bUl 
iHR  7273 >  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R  7273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Rrpresentctites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  \n  Cangrr^^  assembled.  That  la) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  t!ie  "Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1980" 
ibi  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act.  wiienever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  l.s  expressed  as  an  amendment  to.  or 
repyeal  of  a  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 

Se'-    2    (ai    SubsecMon    (a)n6i   of  section 
101    (8  use    1 101)    Is  amended— 

(I  I  by  strilclnK  out  "institution  of  learn- 
ing or  other  recognl/ed  place  of  study"  In 
subparagraph  iFi  ana  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "college,  university  seminary  con- 
servatory, academic  high  school,  elementary 
school,  or  other  academic  Institution  .  and 
i2i  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (L)  the 
following  new  subparagraph. 

"(Mi(l)  an  alien  having  a  residence  In  a 
foreign  country  which  he  has  no  Intention 
of  abandoning  who  seeks  to  enter  the  Vnlted 
States  temporarily  and  soieU  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  at  an 
established  vocational,  language,  or  other 
recognized  nonacademlc  Institution  In  the 
United  States  particularly  deslcnnted  by  him 
and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, which  Institution  shall  have  agreed  to 
report  to  the  Attorney  Genera:  the  termina- 
tion of  attendance  of  each  nonimmigrant 
nonacademlc  student  and  If  any  such  Instl- 
tut.on  falls  to  inaKe  reports  promptly  the 
approval  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  illi  the 
alien  spouse  and  minor  children  of  anv  such 
alien  If  accompanying  him  or  following  to 
Join  him". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  strlltlng  out  "titles  I  and  II"  In  sub- 
section   (b)    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

this  Act"; 

(3)  by  strllclng  out  "fourteen"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (El  and  (F)  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen":  and 
(3i  by  strllclng  ovit  ••!!!>  Ill"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "(2)  the  terms"  in  subsec- 
tion (ci  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title 
in.  the  terms" 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (bi(l)(D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  natural  father;   or". 

(di  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  It 
amended — 

(l»  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (9).  (lOi, 
and  i23)  of  section  212(a)"  In  paragraph 
'3i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs (9)  and  (10)  of  section  312(a)  and 
so  much  of  paragraph  (23)  of  such  section 
as  relates  to  trafficking  In  narcotics". 

Sec  3  Section  204  (8  USC  1154)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection   (d). 

Sec  4  Section  212  (8  USC  1182)  Is 
amended — 

Ml  by  Inserting  "and  who  seek  admission 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  such  deporta- 
«-on  or  removal."  In  subsection  (a)  (17)  after 


section  242(b)." 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph   i6)   of  subsection   (d);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (12)"  in  subsection 
(hi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(13).  or 
(23)". 

Sec  6  (a)(1)  Section  212  (8  USC  1182) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (32)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following  "P\Dr  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  alien  who  is  a  graduate  of 
a  medical  school  shall  be  considered  to  have 
passed  parts  I  and  II  of  the  National  Board 
uf  Medical  Examiners  Examination  If  the 
alien  was  fully  and  permanently  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  a  State  on  January  8. 
1978  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  a  State 
on  that  date;" 

i2)  Subsection  (J)(1)(B)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  a  period  and  the  following:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an  alien 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  shall 
be  considered  to  have  passed  parts  I  and  II 
<.f  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
Examination  If  the  alien  was  fully  and  per- 
manently licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  a 
.'^tAte  on  January  9,  1978.  and  was  practicing 
medicine  In  a  State  on  that  date". 

(3)  Section  602  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94  484  I  added  by  section  307(q)(3l  of 
P\ib:ic  Law  95-83.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  lai   and  (b) 

(b)     Subsection     (J)     of    such    section     Is 
a.mended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(Including  any  exten- 
sion of  the  duration  thereof  under  subpara- 
^•.'^lph  (D)  )  "  In  paragraph  (1)  (C) ; 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  "Commissioner  of  Ed- 
icatlon  ■  and    ■Secretar\-  of  Health    Educa- 

•!'jn  and  We:fare"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation" and  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services '.  respectively, 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  i  :  )  to  read  as  follows 

"(D)  The  duration  of  the  alien's  participa- 
tion in  the  program  of  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation or  training  for  which  the  alien  is  com- 
ing to  the  L'nlted  States  is  limited  to  the 
time  typically  required  to  complete  such 
program,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  International  Commtmlcatlcn  Agency  at 
the  time  of  the  alien's  entry  into  the  United 
States,  based  on  criteria  established  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  except  that  the  alien  may, 
once  and  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  the  alien  enters  the  United  Stares  as 
an  exchange  visitor  or  acquires  exchange 
\lsltor  status,  change  the  alien's  designated 
program  of  graduate  medical  education  or 
training  If  the  Director  approves  the  change 
and  If  a  commitment  and  *Tltten  assurance 
'Alth  respect  to  the  alien's  new  program  have 
been  provided  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (C)  ";  and 

(4)  (A)  by  striking  out  "(II)"  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ill)(I)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting,  in  paragraph  (l)(B), 
"iIIi"  before  "has  competency',  'III)"  be- 
fore "wi:i  be  able  to  adapt",  and  "(IV)"  be- 
fore "has  adequate  prior  education"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "between  the  effective 
date"  and  all  that  follows  through  "to  any 
alien"  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "between  January  10.  1978. 
and  December  31.  1982  (an  additional  one- 
year  extension  may  be  granted  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983  in  the  case  of  a  program  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices finds  has  substaritlally  reduced  Its  re- 
liance on  aliens  who  are  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  and  has  made  substantial 
progress  In  carrying  out  lis  plan  as  described 
m  clause  (11)  in  1981  and  1982)  to  any 
alien"; 

(D)  by  sulking  out   "and   (B)    of  para- 


gra^jh  (1)"  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)(11)(I)  of  para- 
graph (1)": 

(E)  by  inserting  after  "If"  In  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  the  following:  "(I)  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determines,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  that"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2m A)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

".  and  (11)  the  program  has  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reduce  reliance  on  alien  physicians, 
which  plan  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  finds,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  published  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
satisfactory  and  to  include  the  following: 

"(I)  A  detailed  discussion  of  specific 
problems  that  the  program  anticipates  with- 
out such  waiver  and  of  the  alternative  re- 
sources and  methods  (Including  use  of  phys- 
ician extenders  and  other  paraprofesslonals) 
that  have  been  considered  and  have  been 
and  will  be  applied  to  reduce  such  disruption 
m  the  delivery  of  health  services 

"(II)  A  detailed  description  of  those 
changes  of  the  program  (including  Improve- 
ment of  educational  and  medical  services 
training)  which  have  been  considered  and 
which  have  been  or  will  be  applied  which 
would  make  the  program  more  attractive 
to  graduates  of  medical  schools  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States 

"(III)  A  detailed  description  of  the  re- 
cru.tlng  efforts  which  have  been  and  will 
be  undertaken  to  attract  graduates  of  medi- 
cal schools  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

"I IV)  A  detailed  description  and  analysis 
of  how  the  program,  on  a  year-by-year  basis, 
has  phased  down  and  will  phase  dowTi  Its 
dependence  upon  aliens  who  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schonU  so  that  the  pro- 
pram  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  ad- 
mission to  the  program  of  any  additional 
such  aliens  after  December  31    1982  ".  and 

(Ol  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
'  2i  (B)   the  following: 

'The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. In  coordination  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  ( 1 1  mon- 
itor the  Issuance  of  waivers  under  subpara- 
graph (Ai  and  the  needs  of  the  communities 
(With  respect  to  which  such  waivers  are 
Issued  I  to  assure  that  quality  medical  care 
Is  provided  and  d!)  review  each  program 
■.vith  such  a  waiver  to  assure  that  the  plan 
described  in  subparagraph  (Aidli  Is  being 
carried  out  and  that  participants  In  such 
program  are  being  provided  appropriate 
supervision  in  their  medical  education  and 
training 

"(Ci  The  Secretarv-  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  In  coordination  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981  i 
on  the  distribution  (by  geography,  national- 
ity, and  medical  specialty  or  field  of  practices 
of  foreign  medical  graduates  in  the  United 
States  who  have  received  a  waiver  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  including  an  analysis  of  the 
dependence  of  the  various  communities  on 
aliens  who  are  In  medical  education  or  train- 
ing programs  In  the  various  medical 
specialties  " 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(I)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  as  exchange 
visitors  (or  otherwise  acquiring  exchange 
visitor  status  I  on  or  after  January  10.  1978. 
and  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (bi 
(4)  (C)  shall  take  effect  on  December  31  1980 
(did)  Section  101/ai(27i  (8  USC  1101 
(a)  (27 1  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
t  he  end  of  subparagraph  ( F  i .  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  lO) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (O)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 
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"(H)  an  iDunlgriLnt.  and  hi*  accompanying 
spouae  and  ctilldren.  who  haa  graduated  from 
a  medical  school  or  has  qtialined  en  pracur« 
medicine  In  a  foreign  itate  who  was  fuKv 
and  permanently  licensed  to  practice  med- 
icine In  a  State  on  January  9  11)78.  and  was 
practicing  medicine  In  a  State  on  that  date 
who  has  competency  In  oral  and  written 
English,  and  who — 

"il)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
Unmlgrant  under  subsection  iai(15iiHi  i>r 
(ai(15|(Ji  before  January  1  ly74  and  has 
been  continuously  present  In  the  L'nited 
States  in  the  practice  or  st\idy  of  medicine 
since  the  date  of  such  entr>'.  or 

"(II)  (I)  entered  the  United  States  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  subsection  laji  l.^i  iHi 
or  I  ai  (  15m  J)  on  or  after  January  1,  1974  and 
before  January  10  1977  and  has  been  mii- 
Unuously  present  m  the  United  -SiateR  in  the 
practice  or  studv  of  medicine  since  the  dale 
of  such  entrv    and 

"(11)  is  deemed,  under  section  244ig)(3) 
to  have  practiced  medicine  In  a  physician 
shortage  area  for  at  least  forty-eight  months 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servlcee  or  the  Attorney  Cleneral  may 
waive  application  of.  or  reduce  the  length 
of  service  required  under  this  subclause  to 
tJie  extent  that  compliance  by  an  alien  wt.u'.d 
Involve  extreme  hardship  to  the  alien    ' 

(21  Section  244  iBUSC  1254)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
new  subsection 

"(gull  The  Attornev  General  mav  in  hn 
discretion,  suspend  and  withhold  deporta- 
tion of  an  alien  described  In  section  muai 
(3711  Hi  I  U  I  (  I  I  durliiK'  a  period  described 
In  paragraph  (2i  If  the  Attornev  Clenern! 
suspends  and  withholds  the  depnrratkm  if 
an  alien  under  the  previous  .sentence  during 
a  period  the  Attorney  General  mav  in  his 
discretion  suspend  and  withhold  rhe  depor- 
tation of  the  aliens  spouse  and  children 
during  such  period 

"(2  1  The  period  referred  *^  In  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  an  alien  phvslclan  [s— 
"I A)  the  one  year  perlcxl  beglnlnng  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thi.s  subsection  if 
the  alien  on  such  date  Is  not  serving  as  a 
phvslclan  in  a  phvslclan  shortaire  area  (as 
determined  'inder  paragraph   i3ii     and 

"  Bi  at  any  time  during  the  forty-eight 
month  period  be^;lnnlng — 

'ill  In  the  case  of  an  alien  described  In 
subparagraph  (  A  i  .  at  the  end  of  the  period 
described  in  subparaeraph    (.A)    or 

"1 11 1  In  the  case  of  an  aJlen  not  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 
If  at  such  time  the  alien  phvslrlan  Is  prac- 
ticing medicine  In  a  phvslclan  shortage  area 
(as  determined  under  paragraph   (3i  ) 

•'3i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
alien  Is  deemed  to  be  oractlclng  medicine  In 
a  physician  shortage  area  If  the  alien  is  serv- 
Inr-  I  as  de'e-mlned  hv  The  .S»v-r»*arv  of  Health 
and  Human  Services i   as  a  phvslclan^ 

■i  A  I  In  n  geographic  area  (or  for  a  popula- 
tion or  facUltv)  which  has  been  desU-nated 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiiman  Serv- 
ices as  a  health  manpower  shortage  area  for 
the  aliens  medical  specialty  or  field  of 
practice. 

"(Bl  In  a  ee'igranhlc  area  which  has  been 
otherwise  Identified  hv  the  Secretary  of 
Hea"h  and  Human  Services  a.-;  having  an  In- 
sufncient  number  of  phvslclans  In  the  alien's 
medical  soeclaltv  or  fleld  of  oractlce  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  906  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fes'lnns  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  197C 
(P\ibllc  law  94-484).  or 

"iCl  for  such  a  governmental  or  other 
organization  as  the  Fiecretarv  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  at  the  renuest  of 
the  organization  to  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest  ' 

(3l  Section  24S'cMa)  (S  USC  1256(c) 
<3i)  is  amended  bv  Inserting  "or  a  special 
Immigrant  described   In  section   I0l(a)(27) 


I H )  "  after   "an  Immediate  relative  aa  defined 
in  section  201  (  b)  ' 

ie»  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  the 
Director  of  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
value  to  foreign  nations  and  to  the  United 
States  of  exchange  programs  for  the  graduate 
medical  education  or  training  of  aliens  who 
are  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools,  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  such  evaluation  and  Include  In  such 
repor*,  such  recommendations  for  changes  In 
legislation  and  regulations  a«  may  be  appro- 
priate 

Sii     8    Section  22.1' b  I    i8USC   1203(blils 
amended  by  strUing  out    "one  year  from  the 
dale  n»  I'sjani  e     Provided    That  the  Attor- 
ney General  mav  in  his  descrerinn  extend  the 
validity  of  the  permit  for  a  period  or  periods 
not  exceeding  one  year  In  the  aggregate  '  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  and  shall  not  be  renewable  ' 
Sec    7     lai    Subsection    lai    of  section  237 
iSUSC    1227)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"(a)(1)    Any   alien    (other   than   an   alien 
crewman)  arriving  in  the  United  States  who 
Is  excluded  under  this  Act    shall  be  immedi- 
ately   deported     In   accommoda'lnnji    of    the 
same  class  In  which   he  arrived    unless  the 
Attorney  General.   In   an   Individual   case    In 
his  discretion,  concludes  that  Immediate  de- 
portation Is  not  practicable  or  proper   Depor- 
tation shall   be  to  the  country  In  which  the 
alien  boarded  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which 
he  arrived   in   the   United  States    unleiss  the 
alien  boarded  such  vessel  or  aircraft   In  for- 
eign    territory    contiguous    to    the    United 
States  or  In  any  Island  adjacent  thereto  or 
adjacent  to  the  United  States  and  the  alien 
IS  not  a  native    citizen,  subject    or  national 
of.  or  does  not  have  a  residence  In    such  for- 
eign contiguous  terrrory  or  adjacent  island 
In  which  case  the  deportation  shall   Instead 
be   to   the  country   in   which   Is  located    the 
port  at  which  the  alien  embarked   for  such 
foreign  contiguous  territory  or  adjacent   Is- 
land  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  Including 
detention  expenses  and  expenses  incident  to 
detention  of  anv  such  alien  while  he  is  being 
detained  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  he  ar- 
rived,  except   that   the  cost  of  maintenance 
■  Including  detention  expenses  and  expenses 
Incident  to  detention  while  the  alien  is  being 
c*i''alned   prior  to  the  time  he  Is  ofTered   for 
deportation  to  the  transportation  line  which 
brought  him  to  the  United  States i  shall  not 
be  assessed  against   the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  vessel  or  aircraft  If  lAi   the  alien  was  In 
possession   of   a   valid    unexpired    Immigrant 
visa,  or   iBl    the  alien    (other  than   an  alien 
crewman)  was  in  possession  of  a  valid   unex- 
pired nonimmigrant  visa  or  other  document 
au'horlzlng  such   alien   to  apply  for  tempo- 
rarv  admission  to  the  United  States  or  an  un- 
expired reentrv  permit  Issued  to  him   and  di 
such  application  was  made  within  one  hun- 
dred snd  twenty  days  of  the  date  of  Issuance 
of  the  visa  or  other  document   or  In  the  case 
of  an  alien  in  possession  of  a  reentry  permit, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  which  the  alien   was  last  examined 
and  admitted  bv   the  Service    or   illi    In  the 
event   the   application   was  made   later   than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  date  of 
Issuance   of   the   visa   or   other   document   or 
such     examination     and     admission.     If    the 
owner  or  owners  of  such   vessels  or  aircraft 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
ney  General    that    the   ground   of  exclusion 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  due  diligence  prior  to  the  alien's  em- 
barkation, or  iCi  the  person  claimed  United 
States  nationality  or  citizenship  and  was  in 
possession    of   an    unexpired    United    States 
passport  Issued  to  him  by  competent  author- 
ity. 


(2 1  If  the  government  of  the  country 
designated  In  paragraph  (  1  i  will  not  accept 
the  alien  Into  its  territory,  the  aliens  de- 
portation shall  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  his  discretion  and  without  neces- 
sarily gl'.  Ing  any  priority  or  preference  be- 
cause of  their  order  as  herein  set  forth, 
either  to  — 

■  I  A)  the  country  of  which  the  alien  is  a 
subject,  citizen   or  national, 

■(B)    the   country    In   which   he   was   born 
"(C)    the  country   In   which   he   has  a  re- 
sidence,  or 

"(Di  any  country  which  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  alien  Into  Its  territory  If  deporta- 
tion to  any  of  the  foregoing  countries  Is 
impracticable     Inadvisable,    or    Impossible 

(bl  Subsection  ib)  of  such  section  li 
amended — 

(Il  by  striking  out  "to  the  country 
whence  he  came  In  clause  (3  1  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  to  the  country  to  which  his 
deportation    has    been    directed   .    and 

(2  I  by  striving  out  'collector  of  customs"' 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "district   director   of   customs  " 

(CI  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended   to   read   as   follows 

ir)  An  alien  shall  be  deported  on  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  owned  by  tTie  same  person 
who  owns  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  the 
alien  arrUed  in  the  United  States  unlesj 
It  Is  Impracticable  to  so  depr.rt  the  alien 
within  a  reasonable  time  The  transportation 
expense  of  the  alien's  deportation  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel 
or  aircraft  on  which  the  alien  arrived  If  the 
deportation  Is  effected  on  a  vessel  or  air- 
craft not  owned  by  such  owner  or  owners 
the  transportstlcin  expense  of  the  aliens 
deportation  mav  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
recovered  by  civil  suit  from  any  owner, 
agent  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft 
on  which  the  alien  arrived   " 

Sic  8  Section  241if|  (8  USC  1251(f) 
Is  amended   to   read   as   follows 

"(f)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within 
'he  United  States  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  excludable  at  the  time  of  entrv  as 
aliens  who  have  sought  to  procure  or  have 
procured  visas  or  other  documentation  or 
entry  into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  whether  willful  or  In- 
nocent, may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  be  waived  for  any  alien  (other 
than  an  alien  described  In  subsection  (a) 
( 191  )    who — 

"(A)  Is  the  spoi'se  parer.t.  or  child  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sta'es  or  of  an  alien 
lawfully  adml'ted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent   residence,   and 

">B)  was  in  possession  of  an  Immigrant 
vKa  or  equivalent  document  and  was  other- 
wise admissible  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  such  entry  except  for  those  grounds 
of  Inadmissibility  spec  fled  under  paragraphs 
I  14).  (20)  .  and  (21)  of  section  212iai  which 
were  a  direct  result  of  that  fraud  or  mis- 
representation 

"(2)  A  waiver  of  deportation  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  granted  under  paragraph 
(I)  shall  also  operate  to  waive  deportation 
based  on  the  ground <  of  inadmissibility  at 
entry  described  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  di- 
rectly resulting  from  such  fraud  or  misrep- 
resentation ". 

Sic  9  Subjection  if)  of  section  244  (8 
USC    1254)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  who — 

"il)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  crew- 
mai  subsequent   to  June  30.   1964:    or 

"(2i  (A)  was  admitted  to  the  United  Slates 
as  a  nonlmm  grant  exchange  alien  as  defined 
In  section  101  (a)  ( 15)  (J)  or  has  acquired  the 
status  of  such  a  nonlTimlffra^t  exchange 
alien  after  admission  (B)  Is  sub'ect  to  the 
two-year  foreign  resident  requirement  of  stc- 
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tlon  212(e).  and   (C)    has  not  fulfilled  that 
requirement  or  received  a  waiver   thereof  " 

SEC  10  Section  248  (8  USC  1268)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
except  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant under'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "paragraph  il5)  (C).  (D).  or 
(K)  of  section  101  la).  or  an  alien  classified 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  paragraph  (15) 
I  J)  of  section  101  i  a)  who  is  subject  to  the 
two-year  foreign  residence  requirement  o' 
secllon  212iei  and  has  not  received  a  waiver 
thereof  unless  he  applies  to  have  his  classi- 
fication changed  from  classification  under 
paragraph  il5l(J|  to  a  classification  under 
paragraph  il5i(A)  or  il5)(G)  of  section 
101 ( a  I  " 

Str  11  Section  265  (8  USC  1305)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  four  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing Each  alien  required  to  be  registered 
irider  this  title  who  Is  within  the  United 
States  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  In 
writing  of  each  change  of  address  and  new 
address  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
such  change  and  furnish  with  such  notice 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Attorney 
General  mav  require  bv  regulation  " 

Sec  12  Subsection  (b)  of  section  274  l8 
USC  1324)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"(b)(1)  Any  conveyance  Including  any 
vessel  vehicle  or  aircraft  which  Is  used  In 
the  commission  of  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a  I  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture, 
except  that — 

"(A I  no  conveyance  used  bv  any  person 
as  a  common  carrier  In  the  transaction  of 
business  as  a  common  carrier  shall  be  for- 
feited under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  owner  or 
other  person  In  charge  of  such  conveyance 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the 
Illegal  act.  and 

"(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  rea- 
son of  any  act  or  omission  e'.tabllshed  by 
the  owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed 
or  omitted  bv  nnv  person  other  than  such 
owner  while  su'-h  conveyance  was  unlaw- 
fully In  the  fKxssesslon  of  a  person  other 
than  the  owner  In  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 

"(2i  Any  conveyance  sub'ect  to  selztire 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without 
warrant  If  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been  used  In  a  violation 
of  subsection  lai  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  Is  not  constitutionally 
required 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relatlnc  to  the 
seizure  summary  and  Indicia!  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  properly  for  the  violation 
of  the  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of  such 
property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  there- 
of, the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures arvd  the  compromise  of  claims  and 
the  award  of  compensation  to  Informers  In 
respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof  ex- 
cept that  duties  Imposed  on  custom  officers 
or  other  persons  regarding  the  selz\ire  arvd 
forfeiture  of  conveyances  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  such  ofTl- 
cers  or  persons  authorized  for  that  purpose 
by  the  At'omey  General 

"(4)  'Whenever  a  conveyance  Is  forfeited 
under    this    section    the    Attorney    General 


use; 


■(A)    retain    tha    conveyance    for    of!lclaI 


'■(B)  sell  the  conveyance.  In  which  case 
the  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  and  sale  including 


expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custody. 
advertising,  and  court  costs:  or 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  take  custody  of  the  convey- 
ance and  remove  It  for  disposition  In  accord- 
ance with  law. 

"(6)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for 
the  forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized 
under  this  section,  where  the  conveyance  Is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  He  upon  such  claimant'  Prortded 
That  probable  cause  shall  be  first  shown 
for  the  Institution  of  such  suit  or  action 
In  determining  whether  probable  cause 
exists,  any  of  the  following  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  an  alien  Involved  In  the 
alleged  violation  was  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United  States: 

"(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  Issue  and  In  which  It  was 
determined  that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  enter,  or  reside  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(B)  OlTlclal  records  of  the  Service  show- 
ing that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United  States 

"(C)  Testimony,  by  an  Immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerning  that  alien's  status,  that  the 
alien  was  not  entitled  to  enter,  or  reside 
within,  the  United  States" 

Sec  13.  Section  288  (8  U.S.C  1356)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  Inserting  "and  sub- 
section (b)"  in  that  subsection  after 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  ".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Moneys  expended  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  Service  for  the  purchase  of 
evidence  and  subsequently  recovered  shall 
>5e  reimbursed  to  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  Service  ". 

Sec  14  Section  316fb)  (8  USC  1427(b)  ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing "The  spouse  and  dependent  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  members  of  the 
household  of  a  person  who  qualifies  for  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits  during  the  period 
for  which  they  were  residing  abroad  as 
dependent  members  of  the  household  of  the 
person". 

Sec  15  (a)  Section  329(b)  (8  USC  1440 
(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3  i  .  by  strll<lng  out  ";  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4i  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  out 
paragraph    (5). 

(bl  Section  334(a)  (8  USC,  1445(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  duly  verified 
by  two  witnesses  " 

(c)  Section  335  (8  USC  1446)  Is 
amended— 

( 1  )  bv  striking  out  "and  the  oaths  of  petl- 
tloners  witnesses  to  the  petition  for  natural- 
ization" In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f).  (g), 
and  (h) ;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  d)  as  sub- 
section (f), 

(d)  Section  336  (8  USC  1447)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  witnesses' 
each  place  it  appears  In  subsections  lai  and 
(b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (ci; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
sub'sectlon  (c); 

(4)  by  redesl(?nBtlng  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof:   and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection   (e). 

(e)  Section  328(b)(2)  (8  USC  1439(b) 
( 2  I  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  section 
336(c)  "  and  "and  the  witnesses". 


Skc.  16  Section  344(c)  (8  U.S.C  1468(C)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "»e.000  '  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"»40,000  ". 

Sec,  17  Section  13 ib)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember II,  1967  (71  Stat  642:  8  CSC  1255b 
(b)  ),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Attor- 
ney General"  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following  "that  the  alien  has  shown  com- 
pelling reasons  demonstrating  both  that  the 
alien  is  unable  to  return  to  the  country 
represented  by  the  government  which  ac- 
credited the  alien  or  the  member  of  the 
alien's  immediate  family  and  that  adjust- 
ment of  the  alien's  status  to  that  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.". 

Sec.  18  (a)  Section  101  (8  U.S.C  1101)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education  of 
the  United  States"  In  subsection  (a)(16)iF) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

( 2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
each  of  subparagraphs  (H).  (J),  and  (K) 
of  subsection  (ai(15)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (L)  of  subsection  (a)  (15) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■';  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  (33) ,  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (E)  of  subaec- 
iion  (b)(li  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or  " 

(b)  Section  204  (8  USC.  1154)  Is  amended 
bv  redesignating  the  subsection  (f).  which 
was  added  by  section  7(b)  of  Public  Law 
94-571.  as  subsection  (g). 

(C)  Section  212  (8  USC.  1182)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(k  I  Any  alien,  excludable  from  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (14).  (20).  or  (21) 
o!  subsection  la),  who  Is  In  possession  of 
an  immigrant  visa  may,  If  otherwise  ad- 
missible, be  admitted  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  satisfied  that  exclusion  was  not  known 
to,  and  could  not  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  by.  the 
immigrant  before  the  time  of  departure  of 
the  vessel  or  aircraft  from  the  last  port  out- 
side the  United  States  and  outside  foreign 
contiguous  territory  or,  In  the  case  of  an 
immigrant  coming  from  foreign  contiguous 
territory,  before  the  time  of  the  Immigrant's 
application  for  admission". 

Id)  Section  221(a)  (8  U.S.C,  1201(s))  is 
amended  by  striking  cut  the  period  after 
"Is  charged  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a   comma, 

(ei  (1)  (A)  The  tenth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  242  (8  USC  1252)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (18)"  and  In- 
serting In  ileu  thereof  "(18).  or   (19)". 

(B)  Subsection  (ei  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (18)"  and  In- 
serting in  ileu  thereof  "(18).  or   (19)". 

(2i  Subsection  (a)  of  section  244  (8  U.S.C, 
1254)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
an  alien  described  "in  section  241  (a)  (19)  )  " 
after  "In  the  case  of  an  alien"  In  the  mat- 
ter before  paragraph  (1), 

(f)  Section  244(d)  (8  U.S  C.  1254(d)) 
Is  amended — 

1 1 )    by  striking  out  "nonpreference".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "203(a)(7)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "201(a)   or  202  (a  i" 

(gl  Section  309  (8  U.S.C.  1409)  li 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(3).  (4).  (5),  and 
(7)  of  section  301 'a)"  In  subsection  (a)  ar.d 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(g)  of  section  301".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "301  (a)  (7)"  In  sub- 
section '(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"3"i(e)" 

(h»  Sections  320(b).  321(b).  and  322(b) 
(8    U.S.C.    1431(b).    1432(b),    1433(b))     are 
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each  an  .-nded  by  striking  out  "a  child  adopt- 
ed vvhil  under  the  age  of  elxteen  year*  who" 
and  In  Ttlng  In  lieu  tbervof  "an  adopted 
child  oi'iy  If  the  child" 

il)  Ire  fourth  sentence  of  section  337(ai 
(8  use  I448ia))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out   "or  333" 

I  J)  Section  341  (SnSC  1463)  Is  amended 
by  Htrlklng  out  "|3),  (4i.  (5)  or  |7)  of 
ie«^'Uun  Olial"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(.•I.    (d).    (e),   or    ig)    of  section   301" 

Ik  I  MvCtlon  349  (8  U  S  C    1481  ),  as  amend- 
ed   by    "i-tlon    4    of    Public    Iaw    95  433.    Is 
amendfd   by  striking  out    the   second   "(a) 
after      J49  " 

(I)  So-llon  351  (8  use  1483)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  bv  striking  out  "paragraphJi  (7),  (8). 
anil  I'Jl  "f  section  349'  In  subsection  la) 
and  luHerilng  In  lieu  thereof  paragraphs 
(6 1  and  (7)  of  section  349iai  "    and 

I  J)     by    striking    out       (5).    and     (8)"    in 

siilvccUwii   (b)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

and    {b)" 

iiu)    Section    404    (8    use     1101    note    la 

amnirteU  by  Inserting   "(other  than  chapter 

2  of  mio  IV)"  after  "this  Act". 

(ni  Ihf  table  of  contents  Is  amended  by 
striking  (lilt  the  Items  relating  to  sections 
350.    35J,    ,153.    3M.    and    155 

(otdi  Section  1429  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  eixle.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subseclloM  le)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".subsection    id) 

(3)  Thr  Act  of  March  16  1956  i8  US  C 
MOlii)  Is  iimended  by  striking  uut  "301(a) 
(7)"  und  limertlng  m  llevi  thereof  "301  igi" 
Src  10  The  numerical  limitations  con- 
tained In  sections  301  and  203  of  the  Imml- 
graiioii  R),l  Nationality  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  uliin  who  Is  pre'eiu  In  the  United 
StalPi  i«nft  who.  on  or  before  June  1.  1978— 
(M  iiinilined  as  a  nonpreference  Immi- 
grant iMKliT  section  303iaW8)  of  such  Act 
I  as  m  efTect  on  Jvine  1.  1978i. 

13)  wuH  determined  to  be  exempt  from 
the  lulMir  lertlflcation  rer|iurement  of  sec- 
tion aiJ(ii)(14)  of  fxich  Act  becau.se  the 
alien  imd  actually  invested,  before  such 
date,  nipHuI  in  an  eiuerprl.se  In  the  United 
Staler,  -,!  *iuoh  the  alien  bernme  a  principal 
mai,iii;tr  .uid  which  employed  a  per-on  cr 
person.s  mher  than  the  spouse  or  children 
of  the  alien  I  who  are  cltl/ens  of  the  United 
States  or  iillens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent re-ldenre.  and 

(it)  ftpplied  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  nn  alien  lawfvilly  admitted  for  per- 
manenl  iLsidence 

Srr  30  ia)(l»  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  .Secreury  of  State  are  authorized  to 
e«tabllsr  II  pilot  program  >  hereinafter  In 
thl-s  sr,tl-.n  referred  to  a.s  the  "program") 
under  whi.  h  the  requirement  of  section 
312iaw3«)iB)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tloiiall'y  Alt  may  be  '.valved  hv  the  Attorney 
Oenrrul  and  the  Secretary  of  State  acting 
Jointly  m  Die  case  of  an  alien  who — 

(A)  Is  applying  for  admission  during  fiscal 
year  Uiai  i\  sa  nonimmigrant  visitor  (de- 
srrihPrt  In  secMon  lOI  i  a  I  i  15)  iB)  of  the  'm- 
mlgrafinn  wnd  Nationality  Act  i  for  a  period 
not   exreetling   ninety   days 

(H)    Is  a  natlon.»I  of  a  country  which— 
(I  I    exf.M.ds.  or  has  agreed   to  extend,  re- 
ciprocal p.ivlleges  to  ntl/ens  and  nationals 
of  the   United   States,    and 

nil  hss  neen  designated  as  a  pilot  country 
under  snlist-ctlon   (bi : 

rei  ber,.re  such  admission  completes  such 
ImmigrHllnn  form  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  eslRhllsh  under  paragraph  '  (3i  and 
fxeriite  n  waiver  of  review  and  appeal  de- 
scrlhfd   in   paragraph    (4)  : 

(in  has  R  round-trlD  nonrefundable  non- 
tran.-.ferahle  open-dated  transportation  tick- 
et which  — 

(I)  Is  issued  bv  a  carrier  which  has  en- 
tered Int..  an  agreement  described  In  sub- 
section   (c).   and 
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(11)  guarantees  transport  of  the  alien  out 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  aliens 
visit     and 

(El  his  been  determined  not  to  represent 
a  threat  t.i  the  welfare  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  no  such  alien 
may  be  admitted  without  a  vl.sa  under  th:s 
section  If  the  alien  failed  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  any  previous  admission  as  a 
nntiimmigrant  The  program  m»y  not  be 
put  into  operation  until  the  screening  and 
monitoring  system  described  In  paragraph 
3)  Is  operational  and  the  form  described  In 
paragraph    (3)    has   been    produced 

(2)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  develop 
and  establish  an  arrUal  and  departure  con- 
trol s>-stem  to  screen  and  monitor  the  arrival 
and  departure  Info  the  United  States  of  non- 
immigrant Msitors  receiving  a  visa  waiver 
under    the    program 

(3)  The  Atlorney  eieneral  shall  develop  a 
form  for  use  under  the  program  Such  form 
shall  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
control  system  developed  under  paragraph 
12)  Such  form  shall  provide  for.  among  other 
items — 

(A)  a  summary  description  of  the  condi- 
tions for  excludlni;  nonimmigrant  visitors 
from  the  United  States  under  this  section 
and  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality   Act: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  conditions  of  en- 
try with  a  waiver  under  this  section  Includ- 
ing the  limitation  of  such  entry  to  ninety 
days,  and  the  conserjuences  of  failure  to 
abide   by  such  conditions,    and 

ie»  questions  for  the  alien  to  answer  con- 
cerning any  previous  denial  of  the  aliens 
application  for  a  vUsa 

(4)  No  alien  may  be  provided  a  waiver 
under  this  section  unless  the  alien  has 
waived  any  right  lA)  to  review  or  appeal 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  the  Immigration  officers  determination  as 
to  the  admlssablllty  of  the  alien  at  the  port 
of  entry  Into  the  United  States  or  iBi  to 
contest  any  action  for  deportation  against 
the  alien 

(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  acting  jolntu  may  designate  up 
to  five  countrlei  as  pilot  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  A  country  may  not  be 
designated  as  a  pilot  country  unleaa  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  total  number  of  refusals  during 
fiscal  year  1979  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationals  of  that  country  and  (2)  the 
total  number  of  nationals  of  that  countrv 
who  were  excluded  from  admission  or  with- 
drew their  application  for  admission  during 
fiscal  year  1979  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor 
was  less  than  3  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  na- 
tionals of  that  country  which  were  granted 
or  refused  during  such  fiscal  year 

(c)  The  agreement  referred  to  in  subaec- 
llon  ia)i3i(Diili  is  an  agreement  between 
a  carrier  and  the  Attorney  Oei  eral  under 
which  the  carrier  agrees.  In  consideration  of 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  under  this 
section — 

( 1 )  to  Indemnify  the  United  States  against 
any  costs  for  the  transoortaiion  of  the  alien 
from  the  United  States  If  the  visitor  Is  re- 
fused admission  to  the  United  Stales  or  re- 
mains In  the  United  Slates  unlawfully  after 
the  ninety -day  period  described  In  subsec- 
tion   ia)(l)(A). 

i2)  to  notify  the  Attorney  Oeneral  when 
the  carrier  has  transported  such  a  visitor  to 
the  United  States  and  uno-i  the  expiration 
of  the  ninety-day  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)  If  the  visitor  has  not  used 
the  return  portion  of  the  ticket  within  such 
ninety-day  period,  and 

(3i  to  submit  dally  to  Immigration  ofRcers 
any  Immigration  forms  received  with  respect 
to  nonimml<»rant  visitors  provided  a  waiver 
under  this  section. 


The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  terminate  such 
an  aKreenient  with  hve  days  notice  to  the 
carrier  for  the  carrier's  failure  to  meet  such 
requirements 

idiili  Notwithstandink"  section  214(a)  of 
the  Inunlgrallon  and  .Nationality  Act.  no 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  without 
a  vi.sa  under  this  section  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  as  a  nonim- 
mlvrrant  alien  for  a  period  exreedlns  ninety 
da\s  from  the  date  of  the  aliens  admission 
i2i  Notwithstanding  sections  245  and  2-I8 
■■!  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  An  no 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  without 
a  vliwi  under  this  section  may  have  his  status 
adjusted   under  either  siich   se  tlon 

lei  The  Atl(irne\  Oeneral  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  eommerce.  sliall  Jointly  monitor 
the  pro^;ram  shall  conduct  an  analysis  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  preciearance 
and  preexarnmatlon  immltiralion  msi.ecilor. 
abroad  and  Inspection  procedures  i  Including- 
one  stop  and  cltl7en-bypass  p roc ed  ires  and 
expiinrtpd  \ise  of  data  pro-es-slng  systenv-i  at 
United  States  port.s  of  entry  can  be  utlli/ed 
or  modined  to  facilitate  International  travel 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  mm  later  than 
April  1.  1983  1  on  the  program  and  on  such 
analysis  and  study 

Sec  31  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  In  section  Sici  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  efTect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2ia)  shall  apply  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  sixth  month  beKinnliu-  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment    if    this    Act 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  16 
shall  apply  to  flsral  years  beginning  on  or 
affr   October    I     1980 

TTif  SPEAKER  pro  temporr  Is  a 
stx-ond  demanded'' 

Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

TTiere  wa-s  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  ^Ms  Holtz- 
VAN  1  will  be  rocognized  for  20  niinute> 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
F:  =  M'   will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  rpcoRni7:e<;  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York    M.s  Holtzman' 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  HR 
7J73  i.s  a  nonr  ontrovt'r.sial  lev'slatne 
package  that  will  improve  the  efTiclency 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Senlce  promote  a  more  equitable  ap- 
plication of  the  Immigration  laws,  and 
at  the  same  fme  saye  ■several  millions 
of  dollars  over  the  next  few  years 

A  few  minor  changes  in  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  are  Included  Ir. 
my  motion  to  su.spend  The  proposed 
changes  are  First,  deletion  from  the 
committee  bill  of  provlsiorvs  relating  to 
G-4  'international  organlziition  i  aliens 
and  saspenslon  of  deportation  proce- 
dures, and  second,  inclu  ion  n'  the  tech- 
nical amendment  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  INS'  enforce- 
ment authority  These  changes  were 
made  to  accommodate  concerns  of  cer- 
tain minority  members  on  the  commit- 
tee 

Mr  Spt^aker.  wiUi  the^e  changes,  the 
legislation  ha.s  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support,  having  been  approved  unani- 
mously by  my  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees  and  International 
Law,  and  on  voice  vote  by  the  full  Ju- 
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dirlary   Committee    It   is   strongly   sup- 
ported bv  the  administration 

H  R  7273  IS  the  product  of  lengthy 
study  and  deliberation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  commenced  with  submis- 
sion on  April  30,  1979,  of  an  administra- 
tion propo-sal  to  "improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  ' 

Virtually  all  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  embodied  in  H  R  7273,  which  I 
originally  introduced  in  August  1979.  In 
addition,  the  committee  bill  includes  a 
number  of  housekeeping'  provisions, 
some  stemming  from  our  consideration 
of  iirivate  immigration  bills,  and  others 
relat  np  to  unneressarv  and  burdensome 
congressional  reporting  requirements 
BaUi  sets  of  provisions  are  intended  to 
promote  a  fuller  and  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  our  immigration  law 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  accomplishes 
these  objectives  b\  eliminating  some  of 
the  Inequities  in  existing  law;  deleting 
certain  requiremtn's  that  have  proved 
to  be  impractical  aiui  unproductive:  and 
clarifying  certain  provisions  that  have 
been  afTected  by  confusint;  and  some- 
times, conflicting  administrative  and 
judicial  decisions. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers 
and  thousands  of  work  hours  for  immi- 
gration officials  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary reporting  requirements  to  Congress 
bv  INS  and  by  eliminating  unnecessary- 
reporting  requirements  by  aliens.  It  also 
eliminates  some  naturalization  require- 
ments which  will  free  up  additional  Im- 
migration Service  personnel  time  to  deal 
with  the  ver,-  Icngthv  backlog  that  now 
exist  in  the  naturalization  process  Not 
only  will  this  legislation  save  millions 
of  dollars,  but  in  addition  it  will  reduce 
the  privil*'  bill  caseload  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  It  will  do  this  by 
increasing  the  age  for  adoption  of  foreign 
boni  children;  by  granting  permanent 
resident  status  for  certain  investors  who 
have  entered  the  United  States;  by 
changing  provisions  with  respect  to  for- 
eign, medical  graduates:  and  also  by  per- 
mitting the  Department  of  Justice  to 
waive  the  absolute  bar  to  admission  for 
those  convicted  of  certain  minor  drug 
offen.ses,  primarily  in  cases  of  family 
reunification. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  designed  to  help 
more  efTectlvely  enforce  the  immigration 
laws  It  does  this  by  strengthening  the 
forfeiture  provisions  under  which  the 
Immigration  Services  seizes  vehicles. 
ships,  and  the  like,  that  are  used  in  the 
transportation  of  illegal  aliens  to  the 
United  States  or  within  the  United 
States  It  also  separates  for  the  first  time 
academic  and  nonacademic  student  visas 
so  that  more  careful  control  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  INS  over  students  coming  to 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  reforms 
the  deportation  requirement  and  extends 
to  the  Government  the  same  rights  with 
respect  to  exclusion  that  now  exist  in  de- 
Ijortation  cases. 

Presently,  we  can  deport  a  person  un- 
der exclusion  proceeding  only  to  the 
country  "whence  he  came"  If  that  coun- 
try is  unwilling  to  acceot  him.  then  he 
cannot  be  deported  at  all 


This  bill  will  also  eliminate  some  in- 
equities In  the  present  immigration  law 
For  example,  this  bill  does  away  with 
discrimination  against  the  fathers  of  il- 
legitimate children  In  an  important 
step,  the  bill  al.so  places  for  the  first  time 
restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  to  inquire  into  the  pri- 
vate sex  lives  of  people  under  its  juris- 
diction Thus  adultery  is  no  longer  an 
automatic  bar  to  naturalization. 
n  1550 

The  bill  also  has  another  provision  of 
concern  to  a  number  of  States  and  locali- 
ties around  this  country.  It  relates  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
V  ho  na\  e  been  used  to  staff  municipal 
and  other  hospitals  Four  years  ago  the 
Congress  permitted  hosi;itaIs  in  this 
country  that  had  been  utilizing  foreign 
medical  graduates  who  dd  not  pass 
qualifying  examinations  to  have  4  years 
withm  whlcli  to  jshase  out  their  reliance 
on  lliem.  Many  of  the.se  institutions  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  4-year  pe- 
r.od  and  continued  to  use  fore  gn  medical 
graduates  who  could  not  pass  the  visa 
qualif>ing  examination. 

So.  we  find  ourselves  confronted  today 
with  the  same  situation  we  were  in  4 
years  ago  This  bill  provides  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  substantial  disruption 
waiver  period  But  it  holds  the  feet  of  the 
hospitals,  so  to  speak,  to  the  fire,  by  in- 
sisting on  regular  reporting  requirements 
and  regular  monitoring  by  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  in  order  to  assure  that  there  is 
a  projer  phas  ng  out  of  the  use  of  foreign 
medical  graduates. 

It  seems  to  me  inexcusable  to  permit 
■  second  classes"  of  medical  care  in  this 
country  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
citizens  by  foreign  medical  graduates 
who  have  not  passed  certain  qualifying 
exams  and  do  not  otherwi.se  qualify  for 
entry  to  the  United  States  We  ought  to 
have  decent  and  competent  medical  care 
for  all  Americans. 

Finally,  this  bill  experiments  with 
respect  to  attract'ng  additional  tourism 
to  the  United  States.  It  .sets  up  a  pilot 
project  which  will  waive  certan  visa  re- 
quirements for  residents  of  a  limited 
number  of  countries  over  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
will  encourage  additional  tourism  to  the 
Un'ted  States  The  bill,  however,  also 
contains  strict  provisions  to  assure  that 
we  will  not  be  burdened  with  illegal 
aliens  should  such  an  experiment  be 
undertaken. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  provision 
It  received  substantial  support  from 
many  organizations  that  are  concerr,ed 
with  tourism  I  think  it  is  an  important 
experiment,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
provision  as  well  as  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  be  adopted. 

Let  me  now  briefly  highlight  some  of 
the  major,  less  technical  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

Section  2  creates  a  new  nonimmigrant 
classification  for  nonacademic  students 
Th's  will  enable  INS  to  exercise  greater 
control  over  this  category  of  nonimmi- 
grants and  thereby  minimize  the  inci- 
dence of  abuse  and  misuse  of  student 
visas  by  nonacadem'c  students  and  in- 
stitutions This  section  also  allows  the 
natural  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 


to  extend  or  receive  the  same  immigra- 
l.on  benefits  as  the  natural  mother 

Section  3  eliminates  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork by  deleting  the  requirement  that 
approved  third  and  sixth  preference  visa 
petitions  be  reported  to  the  Congress — a 
totally  unproductive  task 

Section  4  allows  the  Attorney  General 
in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  to  waive  in- 
admissability  for  minor  drug-related  ac- 
tivities by  persons  who  are  spiouses,  par- 
ents or  children  of  citizens  or  permanent 
residents.  At  the  current  time,  all  types 
of  criminal  oflenses — with  the  exception 
of  murder — are  waiverable  and  it  makes 
no  sense  permanently  to  bar  minor  drug 
violators  who  have  immediate  relatives 
here  from  entry  to  this  country.  Drug 
cases  have  constituted  one  of  the  largest 
categories  of  private  immigration  bills 
considered  and  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  last  several  Congresses  Over 
the  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  have  witnessed  the 
severe  hardship  that  has  resulted  from 
current  law  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  for  alien  spouses  of  U  S.  citizens 
who  have  been  convicted  of  possesssion 
of  small  amount?  of  marihuana 

Section  5  resolves  several  problems  re- 
garding foreign  medical  graduates  In 
particular,  it  grants  permanent  resident 
status  to  foreign  medical  graduat«s 
'FMGsi  if  they  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  lengthy  time  or  if  they  have 
practiced  in  urderserved  areas.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned  it  also  extends 
the  so-called  "substantial  disruption 
waiver '  period  to  prevent  a  health-care 
cnss  in  localities  and  States  which  are 
heavily  dependent  on  FMG  s  I  should 
mention  that  a  similar  provision  extend- 
ing the  waiver  period  for  1  year  is  cur- 
rently contained  in  S  988  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
H  R,  7273  are  intended  to  supersede  the 
limited  approach  contained  in  S.  988 

Section  7  allows  excludable  aliens  to  be 
deported  to  a  variety  of  different  coun- 
tries, as  opposed  to  existing  law  which 
limits  deportation  of  such  aliens  to  the 
country  from  "whence  they  came" 

Section  11  eliminates  the  annual  alien 
registration  requirement  but  continues 
to  require  aliens  to  notify  INS  as  to 
changes  of  address  According  to  CBO. 
this  alone  will  save  $800  000  annually. 

Section  12  makes  several  revisions  to 
INS'  authority  to  seize  and  forfeit  con- 
veyances used  in  smuggling  and  trans- 
porting illegal  aliens  In  interpreting  and 
implementing  this  provision,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  gu'ded  bv  the 
more  detailed  legislative  history  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  report  on  H.R. 
8115. 

Section  15  eliminate?  certain  naturali- 
zation requirements,  Includine  the  need 
for  two  witnesses,  whose  utility  is  of 
marginal  value.  This  section  will  result 
in  a  savings  of  $1  million  annually 

Section  16  allows  State  court?  wnh 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to  retain 
up  to  $20,000  in  naturalization  fees, 
rather  than  the  current  $3,000  Thl?  will 
more  adequately  compensate  the  State 
courts  for  the  Increased  volume  of  nat- 
uralization petitions  and  concomitant  in- 
crease in  costs  associated  with  processing 
the  petitions    This  more  generous  re- 
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Imbursement  formula  Is  necessary  In 
order  lo  assure  that  these  courts  do  not 
withdraw  from  the  naturalization 
process. 

Section  20  provides  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
jointly  to  establish  a  1-ycar  pilot  pro- 
Krum  under  which  most  tourists  and 
business  VLsiturs  from  selected  foreign 
countries  would  not  be  required  to  obtain 
noniinnugrant  vishs  t>cfore  traveling  to 
the  United  States 

This  bill  Koes  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating the  requiremenus  that  presently 
confront  the  ImmigraUon  and  Naturali- 
zat  on  Service  with  redtape.  unnecessary 
papei-work,  and  laws  that  are  diRUult  to 
administer  1  hLs  is  a  small  but  Important 
step  forward,  obviously  much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  f^rst,  to  get  the  Immi- 
gration Service  tu  a  point  at  wluch  it  can 
effectively  enforce  the  law.s.  and  second, 
to  reform  the  laws  so  they  riu\  be  ef- 
ficiently and  easily  administered  and  are 
fair  and  equitable  lus  well 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  KISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  might  consume 

Mr.  Sp  aker.  I  uish  to  join  mv  col- 
league and  subcommittee  chairman  in 
support  of  this  bill  HH  7J73  M.s  Holtz- 
MAN  has  described  the  details  of  the  b.ll. 
■uul  I  will  not  add  to  that  description 
Howevfr.  I  do  wish  to  set  out  what  I 
feel  Is  the  need  for  this  type  of  bill  at 
this  time  I  believe  we  can  all  acree  that 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  an  agency  in  severe  troub'e 
and  in  need  of  positive  assistance  Diir- 
inK  the  Department  of  Justice  authon/a- 
flon.  and  again  dunnK  House  considera- 
tion of  the  De;  artincnt  of  Justce  a(  pro- 
pnations  bill,  we  added  significant  new 
funding  to  assist  the  Immigration  a-'d 
Natura  i/at:o!i  Srvice  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  Such  additional  funding  dealt 
With  border  patrol  and  inspection  posi- 
tions so  that  the  Im-iugrat  on  Service 
could  regain  some  control  over  our 
borders 

The  bill  we  consider  today  makes  sev- 
eral legislative  changes  which  will  free 
the  Service  of  unn-cssary  and  tlme- 
consu'ning  activities  that  use  man-hocrs 
without  ma-ing  any  contribution  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  which  the  Service 
is  charg  d  to  enforce  Reports  to  ttie  C'on- 
Kre^s  that  are  now  required  have  teen 
added  over  the  years,  but  their  usefulness 
no  longer  exists  Court  decisions  have 
made  sections  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  impossible  to  enforce. 
Other  ■■ection-  of  the  law  have  become 
meaningless  and   inefTective 

I  am  the  nrst  to  agree  that  the  entire 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  In 
need  of  a  thorough  revision  Four  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  serve  on  thi^  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  which  Is  charged  with,  among 
other  things,  recommending  such  a  revi- 
sion Our  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
win  mast  certainly  consider  all  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Commission. 
during  the  next  Congress 

The  bill  we  consider  today  was  drafted 
to  avoid  inclusion  of  far-reaching  "'ul 
significant  new  policy  directions  The 
changes  made  m  addition  to  those  elimi- 


nating meaningless  reports  and  duties 
currently  impased  on  the  Immigration 
Service,  have  their  basis  in  private  legis- 
lation which  we  have  considered  Tot 
example,  granting  the  Attorney  General 
discretion  to  waive  minor  drug  convic- 
tions merely  shifts  the  discretion  that 
has  been  often  exercised  by  the  subcom- 
mittee In  private  legislation  In  favor  of 
close  relatives  of  U  S  citizens  who  are 
at  this  time  permanently  barred  from 
entering  this  country  because  of  such 
drug  conviction 

I  think  this  bill  will  help  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  without  sacrificing  any  pro- 
tection of  our  Citizens  and  the  law  en- 
forcement function  which  we  have  given 
the  Service  In  fact,  it  should  allow  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  carry  out  its  mandate  more  elTectlvcly 
by  freeing  it  from  meaningless  tasks. 

I  am  happy  to  suiiport  thus  bill  and 
urk;e  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise 

Mr  McCI.ORV  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FISH  I  will  be  hanpy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr 
McClory)  . 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  this  important  legislation  to 
the  Hoase 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  as  amended  as  it  now  is  being  con- 
.•^Idered  under  suspension  of  the  rules  As 
I  indicated  in  my  additional  views  as  set 
'.nv'.h  in  th'>  report  on  this  bill  I  am  In 
support  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
LiC  lilt  au-a:.aie  hee.i  the  Immigration 
Service  of  many  meaningless  and  time- 
consuming  tasks  that  otherwise  occupy 
the  time  of  the  stafT  of  that  Service  to 
the  detriment  of  the  enforcement  of  our 
overall  Immigration  policies  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Fish  I  m  that  the  Immigration  Service 
Is  definitely  an  agency  that  needs  the 
significant  assistance,  and  we  in  this 
House  have  tried  to  provide  that  as  far  as 
personnel  Is  concerned  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Service  by  removing  some 
of  the  outdated  and  meaningless  func- 
tions which  it  must  perform  under  cur- 
rent law 

I  specifically  want  to  indicate  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  families  of 
employees  of  international  organiza- 
tions have  been  removed  from  the  bill  as 
considered.  As  I  indicated  In  my  addi- 
tional views,  I  do  not  necessarily  oppose 
this  provision  but  merely  object  to  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
bill.  I  Will  urge  subcommittee  hearings 
to  be  held  at  an  early  date  during  the 
next  Congress,  and  I  trust  that  this  is- 
sue can  be  resolved  quickly  in  the  next 
session 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  urge  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  passage  of  this  legislation 
Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Panettai 


Mr   PANETTA    Mr   Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 

Speak  ng  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
\<uman  from  Maryland  'Ms  Mikulski' 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions in  order  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  .section  4.  subtaragraphs  3  of  H  R 
7273.  a  provi.sion  which  would  grant  the 
Attorney  General  the  dl.scretion  to  allow 
the  immigiat  on  of  certain  individuab 
convicted  of  drug  ofTenses  In  foreign  na- 
tions Specifically.  I  am  interested  in  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Is  this  provision  des  gned  to  provide 
administrative  relief  to  American  citizen 
spouses  and  their  alien  spouses  who  are 
now  deportable  or  who  have  been  forced 
to  live  in  foreign  countries  against  their 
wishes  and  apart  from  their  families  and 
in -laws  m  the  United  States  due  to  a 
drug  conviction  of  the  alien  spouse? 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  the  answer  Is 
Yes  ■  The  purpo.se  and  Intent  of  ihis 
bill,  and  our  understanding  of  It  Is  that 
if  an  alien  is  subject  to  deportat  on  under 
section  241iaMii  I  for  a  minor  drug  of- 
fen.se  committed  within  the  United 
States  and  is  the  subject  of  a  waiver  with 
respect  to  the  offense  under  section  212 
'h',  as  amended,  the  Attorney  General 
could  adjust  the  alien's  status  without 
requiring  the  alien  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  to  re-enter  If  a  visa 
number  is  immediately  available  If  none 
IS  currently  available,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  at  his  dl.scretion  delay  depor- 
tation until  one  becomes  available 

Mr  PANETTA  Is  it  the  Intent  of  H  R 
7273  to  broaden  the  scope  of  "extreme 
hardship"  to  include  such  cases'' 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  obviously 
"Yes  "  The  purrose  of  th  s  legislation  Is 
obviously  not  to  force  an  American  citi- 
zen to  choo.se  between  living  with  a 
s^jouse  or  clo.se  relative  and  remaining 
abroad  or  leaving  the  spouse  or  relative 
in  order  to  live  in  the  United  States  This 
provis  on  is  not  designed  to  split  up  farr- 
illes.  but  to  permit  their  unification 

A  situat  on  of  extreme  hardship,  in  my 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation,  woiild  be  a  sit- 
uation m  wJiich  clo.se  family  relations 
were  seperated  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  be  understood 

Let  me  be  absolutely  clear,  it  is  our  In- 
tent that  in  the  case  of  an  al  en  who  has 
committed  a  minor  drug  offense  and 
who.se  immediate  family  includes  cl'izens 
or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  exclusion  or  deportat  on  of 
the  alien  from  the  United  States  and 
consequent  separation  from  these  fam- 
ily members  does  constitute  an  "exticme 
hardship'  within  the  meaning  of  section 
212ih).  as  amended  In  the  committee's 
application  of  its  rules  relating  to  "unu- 
sual hardship"  to  cases  of  private  immi- 
gration legislation,  we  have  consistently 
interjireteri  "hardship"  to  include  such 
cases. 

Mr  PANPHTA  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Gonzalez)  , 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distlngu  shed  chalrlady,  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question.  In  connec- 
tion with  what  the  gentlewoman  referred 
to.  which  I  think  is  section  20  on  page  31 
With  respect  to  a  new  program  or  a  pilot 
program  that  is  visualized  in  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  reason  I  rise  ir  because  on 
page  34,  in  explaining  further  the  method 
of  carrying  out  this  program,  and  I  inter- 
pret the  program  to  be  for  the  purposes 
of  promoting  tourism,  it  says: 

The  Attorney  General  and  tlie  Secretary  ol 
State,  actlnE  Jointly  may  designate  up  to  five 
countries  as  pilot  countries  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Then,  It  goes  on  and  it  defines  some 
conditions  that  would  disqualify  or  qual- 
ify the  countries 

My  question  is:  Are  these  conditions 
herein  set  forth  intended  to  di.squalify  or 
qualify  a  country  such  as  Mexico,  for 
example'' 

C   1600 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  The  conditions  apply 
to  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world  anu 
each  country  would  have  to  meet  them 
in  order  to  qualify  I  would  say  to  the 
centleman  probably  very  few  countries 
would  be  able  lo  meet  those  require- 
ments, but  I  cannot  answer  with  respect 
to  Mexico. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Luncren). 

Mr  LUNGREN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  has  been  deal- 
ing With  this  particular  subject  for  some 
period  of  time,  it  has  been  evident  to 
me.  as  I  think  it  has  been  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  that  the 
INS  truly  is  one  agency  of  Government 
which  needs  a  lot  of  work  I  think  those 
of  Us  on  the  subcommittee  have  worked 
in  (lood  faith  o>ei  the  last  2  years  to 
attempt  to  make  some  modification  to 
allow  them  to  work  for  better  than  they 
have  in  the  past 

One  of  the  things  we  have  attempted 
to  do  In  this  particular  bill  is  lo  stream- 
line some  of  the  procedures  which  will 
allow,  I  think,  a  more  efficient  and  less 
expen.sive  working  of  the  INS 

To  give  one  example,  one  section  elimi- 
nates the  two-witness  requirement  for 
naturalization  The  Acting  Commi.ssioner 
of  INS  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee: 

Witnesses  selected  by  the  petliloner  are 
unlikely  to  reveal  its  faults.  If  any. 

We  have  eliminated  the  requirement 
for  two  v^ltne.s.ses  and  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that  this 
provision  alone  could  give  us  a  savings 
of  $1  million  m  the  year  1981. 

Similarly,  as  those  of  us  on  the  Im- 
mipration  Subcommittee  are  required  to 
pass  on  a  number  of  required  bills.  I 
think  there  come  to  our  attention  some 
changes  which  ought  to  be  made.  For 
Instance,  one  section  of  this  bill  raises 
the  age  for  consideration  of  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  foreign-born 
adopted  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  The  subcommittee  has  historically 
enacted  legislation  for  adopted  children 
in  this  age  period  for  those  people  who 


otherwise  meet  all  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

We  had  a  subcommittee  meeting  just 
this  morning  in  which  we  had  a  number 
of  different  cases  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion where  there  was  no  need  for  action 
by  the  subcommittee  on  maybe  three  or 
four  children  from  a  family  that  were 
being  adopted  but  there  was  for  one  be- 
cau.se  that  one  child  happened  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  14  to  16  years  of 
age.  Based  on  the  experience  we  have  had 
we  have  made  the  recommendation  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Another  section  which  I  would  sug- 
gest is  important  and  which  I  requested 
be  Included  in  the  subcommittee  draft 
provides  for  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
certain  investors  who  have  qualified  for 
nonpreference  visas  prior  to  June  1.  1978. 
but  who.  due  to  a  change  in  the  law, 
have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  ob- 
taining a  visa  in  the  near  future.  In 
other  words,  these  were  individuals  who 
had  in  many  ways  been  enticed  to  come 
into  the  United  States  for  investment 
purposes  with  the  promise  that  they 
would  receive  a  number,  a  preference 
number,  which  would  allow  them  to 
apply  ultimately  for  permanent  residence 
status  here  and  following  that  citizen- 
ship Once  they  got  over  here,  we  made 
a  change  in  the  law  v^-hlch  basically 
meant  they  would  never  get  a  number. 

As  far  as  they  are  personally  con- 
cerned, they  have  no  difficulty  as  long 
as  they  stay  in  the  United  States  I 
had  two  specific  instances  in  my  own 
district  in  which  families  had  come 
over  here,  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
as  It  existed  at  that  time  but  now.  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  law,  are  in 
a  status  which  does  not  allow  them  to 
leave  the  United  States, 

I  had  one  couple  who  had  an  8-year- 
old  child  in  a  foreign  country  whom 
they  wished  to  bring  to  this  country 
.sometime  in  the  future.  With  this  quirk 
in  the  law  they  cannot  leave  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  bring  their  child  back 
with  them  These  people  have  acted  in 
good  faith,  they  have  made  commit- 
ments to  this  country  m  terms  of  their 
investment,  in  terms  of  their  continued 
pre.sence  here  and  I  think  all  this  does 
is  alleviate  an  unintended  difficulty  in 
the  law  It  only  applies  to  a  few  hun- 
dred people  At  least  that  is  the  estimate 
we  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  from  INS  upon  our  request 
In  other  words.  I  think  this  particular 
bill  tightens  up  a  number  of  things 
which  needed  attention,  which  came  to 
our  attention  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  in  wa.vs  that  make  INS  work  a 
little  bit  more  effectively  than  they  have. 
I  have  been  told,  for  instance,  in  the 
INS  office  in  Los  Angeles  they  have  more 
than  10  people  who  do  nothing  but  look 
for  lost  files  100  percent  of  the  time. 
If  you  go  into  the  INS  office  in  Los  An- 
geles—I know  it  is  very  similar  in  New- 
York— you  will  find  that  they  have 
slacks  and  stacks  of  files  in  shoe  boxes 
because  we  have  never  given  them  the 
ability  to  make  some  changes  and  to 
come  into  the  computer  age.  Some  of 
our  Government  agencies  are  barely 
into  the  20th  century.  I  suggest  the  INS 


is  bare'y  into  the  19th  Century  because 
of  the  difficulty  they  have  experienced  In 
getting  any  backup,  frankly,  from  the 
Congress 

Last,  I  would  point  out  one  other 
small  inequity  in  the  law-  which  I  think 
this  bill  addresses.  At  the  present  time, 
the  customs  officials  have  the  right  under 
certaii^  circumstances  to  seize  vessels 
and  vehicles  which  are  utilized  in  the  il- 
legal transport,  for  instance,  of  drugs 
into  this  countr>'.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  the  law  which  has  existed  until  this 
time,  Border  Patrol  officers  do  not  have 
the  same  ability  to  seize  vehicles  and 
vessels  which  are  utilized  to  bring  in  hu- 
man cargo.  That  is  the  question  of  the 
transportation  of  illegal  aliens  into  this 
country  This  anomaly  of  the  law  has  al- 
low-ed  a  situation  to  exist  whereby  you 
can  go  on  the  border  and  talk  with 
Border  Patrol  officers  and  find  that  they 
have  found  the  same  car  utilized  on  nu- 
merous occasions  to  bnng  in  illegal 
aliens.  This  will  make  a  small  change  in 
that  law  which  will  allow  us.  with  .-espect 
to  the  INS.  to  utilize  the  same  law  en- 
forcement mechanisms  that  we  now  give 
to  the  customs  officials  in  dealing  with 
traffic  of  things  such  as  narcotics, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  this  particular 
bill,  although  it  is  important,  and  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  problems  that  exist 
and,  therefore,  might  be  considered 
somewhat  comprehensive,  should  not  be 
considered  controversial  in  any  way.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Members  on  tioth 
sides  of  the  aisle  give  this  bill  their  full 
support. 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  for 
the  diligence  that  they  have  shown  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  many  problems  that 
the  Immigration  Service  faces  I  want  to 
thank  them  for  their  cooperation  in 
making  this  legislation  possible  and  other 
important  legislation  upon  which  the 
subcommittee  has  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  w-ill  make 
major  improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  Immigration  Service  It  will  remove 
redtape  and  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  Will  make  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  more  effective  and  more  equitable 
I  uree  its  passage. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
v^-oman  yield? 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I 
have  enjoyed  my  experience  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  when  the  Chair  of  the  sub- 
committee upon  which  we  all  three  serve 
has  brought  legislation  to  this  floor  I 
want  to  thank  her  for  her  graciousness 
to  the  minoritv  during  this  Congress  and 
for  the  leadership  she  has  shown  on  the 
subcommittee  and  for  the  cooperation  we 
have  had. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much. 
Ms    HOLTZMAN   I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 
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I  yield  back  the  balanre  of  mv  time 
•  Mr  WON  PAT  Mr  Speaker  ' I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  H  R  7273.  the 
ImnUtfnition  unci  Nationalitv  Art  Amend- 
ments of  1980  Thl.s  measure  contains 
many  tjood  provisions  which  will  simplify 
and  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the 
US  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  address  mv- 
self  to  section  20  of  the  bill,  which  would 
establish  a  visa  waiver  pilot  proRram" 
for  nonlmmiRrant  visitors  to  the  United 
States  I  have  worked  for  many  years  to 
allow  Implementation  of  a  similar  pro-  »« 
Kram  designed  specifically  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  H  R  848.  mv  bill  In  this 
ConKress.  calls  for  wah  Iiik  visa  require- 
ments for  aliens  visltlnK  Ouam  for  not 
more  than  15  days  H  R  7273  would  give 
the  same  boost  to  mv  home  islands  tour- 
ist industry,  provided  the  proposed  pilot 
proKram  Includes  Japan  among  the 
maximum  of  five  countries  to  be  desig- 
nated as  •pilot  countries  " 

Guam  depends  on  tourism  as  a  prime 
part  of  Us  nonmilitary  and  nongovern- 
mental economy  The  largest  portion  of 
our  tourist  trade  is  from  Japan  In  1979 
almost  200.000  people  traveled  to  Ouam 
from  Japan  by  airplane  out  of  a  total 
264.000  visitor  air  arrivals  Our  experi- 
ence on  Guam  indicates  there  has  been 
vlrtiiallv  no  overstay  problem  or  other 
tourist-related  difficulty  with  Japanese 
tourists  The  territorv  of  Guam  would 
benefit  k'reatlv  from  the  visa  waiver  pilot 
program  authorized  In  H  R  7273  If  the 
Attornev  General  and  Secretary  of  State 
designate  Japan  as  one  of  the  pilot 
countries 

I   stronglv   urge   the   Hou.se'.s   approval 
of  H  R  7273  and  its  visa  waiver  pilot  pro- 
gram provision 
Thank  you  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  'Ms 
HoLTZMAN  i  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HR  7273.  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  is  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H     1 280 

;;.■  If  fnartrd  by  thr  Srnatf  and  House  of 
K-prneniatitef    of     thr     Inited     States     of 
Atnrrica  in  Congrfm  ansrmhted. 
StcTioN    I    Sho«t   Trrt.E 

(«i  Short  Title— This  Art  may  be  cited 
as  the  Coninuinlty  and  State  Energy  Plin- 
.-.Ing   AMlstaiice   Act    of    1980" 

(bl    TaBI  E  or  CriNTINT  — 

Sec     1    Short  title 
Sec    2    Ueniiltlons 

TITLE    I      COMMT^NrTY    KNEROY 
I'LANNINO    ASSISTANCE 
Grants   to   ajisist    local   community 

enerk-y   planning 
OrantK  to  assist  implementation  of 

communltv    energy    plans 
Authorization  of  appropriations 
Allocation  of  grants 
General        provisions        regarding 

grants 
Annual  reports 

TITLE  II  — IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  EXISTING  STATE  ENERGY 
PLANNINC,    PROORAMS 

-«••    201     Consolidation   and   coordination  of 
certain    State   energy    grant    pro- 
grams 
Sec    302    Reprogramlng  of  certain  State  en- 
ergy  grant    funds 
TITLE    III      STATE   LONO-RANOE 
ENERGY    PLANS 

301  Grants  for  State  long-range  energy 
planning 

302  Authorization  of  appropriations 

303  Allocation  of  grants 

304  General         provisions         regarding 
grants 

a    DrriNmoNS 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

111  The  term  "applicant  means  anv  unit 
of  local  government  applying  for  a  grant  un- 
der section  101  or  102  or  any  combination 
of  such  units  which  files  an  application  for 
such  a  grant 

13)  The  term  "ronservation"  means  a  re- 
duction of  Inefflclent  energy  mnsumptlon 
or  an  Increase  In  the  efficiency  of  energy  use 

|3|  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  otTlcer  of  a  State,  or  the  designee 
of  such  officer 

'4)  The  term  "renewable  resource"  means 
anv  source  of  energy  that  Is  regenerative  or 
essentially  Inexhaustible  Including  solar 
wind  low-head  hydroelectric  blomass  and 
ocean  systems  enerw  biir  not  Including 
nuclear  fission  and  fusion  materials 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 


Sec 

Sec 

Sec 
Sec 

Src 


tion    of    such    units    of    goyernment)    which. 
when   Implemented    will  — 

iAi    provide   for   energy   conservation 
iB)    encourage    the    use    of    renewable    re- 
sources through  technologies  which  are  com- 
mercially  available    or 

(C)  result  In  a  combination  of  such  con- 
servation   and   rrnewable   resource  iisage 

1 2)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  <  1  i .  each  local  energ>-  plan  shall  - 
(Ai  Include  recommendations  for  rrjnser- 
vation  of  energy  used  In  buildings  owned  by 
any  unit  of  local  government  covered  by  the 
plan  as  well  as  energy  used  In  vehlrle  fleet 
and  equipment  operation  street  and  build- 
ing lighting  traffic  management  heating;  and 
cooling  and  other  municipal  services  and 
activities     and 

iB)  provide  for  cwirdlnatlon  with  Federal 
and  State  energy  use  and  con.servatlon  pro- 
grams   activities    and  objectives 

(c»  Amoi  NT  or  Grant-  il)  Tlie  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  for  any  ap- 
plicant shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
reas  tiable  costs  paid  or  Incurred  bv  the  ap- 
pllran'  in  preparing  a  local  energy  p;an  The 
availability  of  financial  avsistance  to  an  ap- 
plhant  under  other  provKlnns  cjf  Federal 
law  shall  be  talten  Into  account  In  determ!;i- 
ing  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  Ih.s  sec- 
lion  to  that  applicant 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  determining  the  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  section,  which  criteria  shall  in- 
clude the  population  and  other  relevant 
characteristics  of  the  applicant 

Id  I  Application  OppoartNiTY  for  Local 
Pi-BLic  CoMMrNT— 111  A  grant  under  'his 
section  shall  be  provided  only  vip>on  the  ap- 
proval bv  the  Secretary  of  "an  application 
containing  the  Information  required  under 
subse-tlon   ifi 

(2  I  An  applicant  shall  provide  for  reason- 
able no'.ice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment on  any  application  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted under  this  section 

i3i  During  the  public  comment  period,  the 
applicant  shall  provide  a  copy  of  anv  5uch 
prop.«ed  application  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  unit  or  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment are  located 

lei  Period  Allowed  for  FtLiNr;  Applica- 
tion —  I  1  ,  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  — 

'Ai  written  notice  of  intent  to  apply  for 
such  grant  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing the  6-month  perltxl  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  funds  are  first  appropriated 
for  this  title,   and 

'Bl    the  grant  application  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary   during  the    12-month   period  after 
notice  of  intent  is  filed  under  subparagraph 
(  A  1 
1 2)   The  Secretary  may  extend  the  periods 


z:  1610 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms    HOLTZMAN    Mr    Speaker    I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    all    Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H  R  7273   just  passed 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 


(6)    The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the      for  filing  any  notice  of  intent  or  application 
60  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  this  subsection 


(7)  The  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county  mu- 
nicipality or  township  which  Is  a  vinlt  of 
general  purpose  government  i  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general 
statistical  purposes  I  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stich  term  also  means  the  recog- 
nl/ed  body  of  an   'ndlan  tribe   i  as  defined  In 


Objection    to    the    request   of    the   gentle-  section  412  of  the   Energy  conservation   and 

woman  from  New  York?  Production   Actl    which   governing  bodv   per- 

There  was  no  objection  forms  substantial  governmental  functions 
— ^_^___^^_  TITLE   I— COMML'NtTY    ENERGY 

r-.rM»»»,r»TT.r^,  PI^ANNING  ASSISTANCE 

^^^f.o''?caT^^.F^^OY  sec     ,0.     GRANT,   TO    ASSIST    Local    Comml- 
PLANNINO  ASSISTANCE  Nrrr  Energy  Pi.anning 

lai   Grants      'n  accordance  with  this  see- 


blll  (S  1280 1  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  to  political  subdivisions 
within  States  to  promote  national  energy 
objectives,  and  for  other  purpose  as 
amended 


If  I  CoNTiNTs  or  Applications —Any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
preparation  of  a  local  energy  plan  shall  in- 
clude— 

1 1  I  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  plan 
for  which  a  grant  is  sought  under  this  sec- 
tion Including  the  types  of  energy  use  the 
applicant  anticipates  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  plan. 

i2i  a  commitment  that  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  the  applicant  will  under- 
take oversight  and  review  of  the  plan  and 
any  activities  taken  under  the  plan  together 
with  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  that  resources  will  b« 
available  for  such  purposes, 

13)  a  statement  of  the  source  of  funds  for 
covering   those   costs  of   preparing   the  plan 

Secretary   mav   prescribe    the   Secretary   may  this  title. 

commit   to   make    a  grant    to  any   applicant  i4i    a  summary  of   the  comments  on   the 

for  the  costs  of  preparing  a  local  energy  plan  application  recflved   by   the  applicant   under 

ibi   Local  Energy  Plan —(1)   For  purposes  ^-'biertlon  1  d  )  I2  I  :  and 

of  this  section    a  local  energy  plan  Is  a  plan  i5)    such   other  Information  as  the  Secre- 

of  a  unit  of  local  government  (or  a  comblna-  'ary  may  require 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to  -   ..  ...^_....,  ....  ,._.. 

suspend    the   rules   and    pass   the  Senate      "°"   section  ln.^   and  such  regulations  as  the     which   are   not   covered   by  any  grant  under 
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Such  applicat.on  shall  be  simple  and  con- 
cise m  f.jrm  and  shall  require  only  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  efficiently  and  effectively  con- 
sider such  application 


(gi 


APPLK  ation      Approval 


"(1) 


consideration  uf  any  grant  application  under 
this  section  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  grant 
under  this  section  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  this  title  regarding  such 
application    have    been    met 

(2)    In    determining    whether    to   approve 


.shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  on  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Secretary 

the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section  determines   are   appropriate   and    which    are 

to  that  applicant  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(ci    Appucation:    Plan   Appboval;    Oppor-  if  i  Regulations —The  Secretary  shall  Ini- 

TfNiTY   roR  Local  Public  Comment— (li   A  iiallv  prescribe  and  make  efTectlve  the  regu- 

After      grant    under   this  section  shall   be  provided  latlons   required   to   Implement   this   section 


only  upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  application  containing  the  information 
required  under  subsection   (d) 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  pe- 
riods during  which  applications  may  be  filed 
and  considered  under  this  section 


not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Src    103    AvTHORizATioN   or  Appropriations 

(a)    AfTHORiZATioN— There    Is    authorized 

to  be  appropriated   to   the  Secretary   for   the 


i3i    The  Secretary  .-.hall   not  approve  any     ^  f**"»'  >«»"  bejlnnlng  after  September  30. 


nv    grant    application,    the    Secretary    shall      application  for  a  grant  under  this  section  un-      1981 .  not  to  exceed  »420, 000. OOO  for  purposes 

of  this  title,  of  which — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  1200.000. 000  shall  be 
available  for  purposes  of  grants  under  section 
lOI   for  preparing  local  energy  plans. 

i2l     not    to    exceed    »200,00b.000    shall    be 

available   for   grants   under   section    102   for 

provisions  of  Ewrl  H  of  title  III  of  the  Energy      Implementing   approved   local   energy   plans. 

Policy    and    Con.servatlon    Act    for    measures      *"t* 


take  into  account  whether  the  unit  or  units 
of  local  government  have  energy  plans  and 
the  sdequacy  of  such  plans 

(3i  Anv  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
on  terrn.i  and  conditions  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  appropriate  and  which 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
The   terms   and   conditions   shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  local  energy  plan 
will  t>e  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  date  specified  in  the  grant  ap- 
plication I  which  shall  not  be  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  grant  ap- 
proval) ; 

(B)  require  tha'  before  submittal  to  the 
Secretary,   the  applicant — 

11)  will  make  copies  of  the  proposed  plan 
available  to  the  public  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity I  of  not  le.>s  than  60  days'  dura- 
tion) for  oral  or  written  public  comment. 
and 

(HI  may  make  such  modifications  In  the 
plan  as  the  applicant  considers  appropriate 
on   the   basis  of   the  public  comments:    and 

iCi  require  Implementation  of  any  aspects 
of  the  plaii  which  do  not  require  substantial 
cost  to  the  applicant  or  any  person  affected 
by  the  plan 

'4)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  date  by 
which  any  action  is  reqviired  to  be  taken 
under  paragraph    (3) 

(hi  Consolidation — ili  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  procedures  which  permit  and 
encourage  units  of  local  government  to  con- 
solidate the  filing  of  applications  under  this 


less  the  Secretary  determlnes- 

lA)  that  the  local  energy  plan  Involved 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
101 1  bl  ;  and 

iBi  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been  or 
are  being  made  to  obtain  funding  tinder  the 


under  the  plan  for  which  funds  are  available 
under  such  pro\  islons 

(4i  An  applicant  shall  provide  for  reason- 
able notice  and  opoortunlty  for  public  com- 
ment on  any  application  before  It  Is  sub- 
mltl»d  under  this  section 

(5 1  During  the  nubile  comment  period 
the  applicant  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
proposed    appllcatoln    to    the    Governor     of 


(31  not  to  exceed  »20  000.000  shall  be 
available  for  program  administration  under 
this  title 

lb)  LiMn-ATioNs— (I  I  If  so  specified  in  an 
appropriation  Act  any  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation 

(2)  Any  authority  under  this  title  to  enter 
Into   a   contract,   commitment    grant    agree- 


the  State  In  which  the  unit  of  local  govern-  nient  or  other  agreement  obligating  the 
ment  ln\olyed  is  located  United  States  to  make  outlays  pursuant  to 
(di  Contents  or  Applications — Any  ap-  'l^'s  title  may  be  exercised  only  to  such  ex- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  section  for  ^*"t  *s  may  be  provided  In  advance  In  appro- 
lm'<lementation  of  a  local  energy  plan  shall  pnatlon  Acts 
Include- 


Stc    104    Allocation   or  Grants 

(a)  In  General —Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection    ibl     the  Secretary  shall 
allocate   the  amounts  made  available   under 
(2i    a  commitment  that  upon  termination      section  103  In  any  fiscal  vear  for  purposes  of 
of  the  gr.int  the  applicant  will  continue  im-      making  grants  under  sections  101  and  102  as 
plementatlon    of    the    plan    and    undertake     follows 


(1)  a  copy  of  the  local  energy  plan,  to- 
gether with  any  related  implementation  data 
and  Information: 


oversight  and  review  of  the  plan  and  Its 
Implementation,  together  with  such  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  considers  a-proprl- 
ate  that  resources  will  be  available  for  such 
purposes. 

i3)    a  statement  of  the  source  of  funds  for 


(1 )  80  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  States  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  to  be  prescribed  by  rule  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  population 
and  climate  of  each   State    and   such   other 


section    and    the    preparing   of    local    energy      '"^^■"'"K    ^^ose    costs   of    Implementing    the      factors   as   the   Secretary   mav   deem   appro 


plans  covering   those   units   which   file  con- 
solidated appllca'iont: 

(2)  Unde.'  procedures  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  applications  received  from 
units  of  local  government  which  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  another  unit  of  local 
governnien:  may  be  required  to  be  consoli- 
dated with   any  application  of  that   unit 

III  Recvi.ations  The  Secretary  shall 
InlUallv  pre.scnbe  and  make  effective  the 
regulations  required  to  implement  this  s-c- 
tlon  not  later  than  60  dRy.s  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thlh  Act 
Sec  102  Grants  to  Assist  Impi  ementation 
OF  Community  Energy  Plans 
(ai  Grants— (11  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  section  105.  and  such  regul.it ions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  Secretary 
may  commit  to  make  and  make  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  for  the  costs  of  implementing 
a  IcK-al  energy  plim  whether  or  not  prepared 
pursuant  to  a  grant  under  section  101.  If  that 
plan  Is  appro\ed   under  subsection    (c) 

(2)  Funds  may  be  provided  for  onlv  one 
12-month  period  for  the  Implementation  of 
anv  local  energy  plan  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  on  request  extend  the  period  of 
funding  In  no  event  may  the  period  of 
funding  for  Implementation  of  any  local 
energy  plan  exceed  36  months 

Ibl  A.MOVNT  OF  Grant  The  amount  of 
»ny  grant  under  this  section  for  anv  appli- 
cant shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable costs  paid  or  Incurred  bv  the  appli- 
cant   in    Imnlementine 


plan    which    are   not   covered    bv    anv   grant 
under  this  title; 

(4)  evidence  demonstrating  that  the  ac 
tlons  proposed  to  be  funded  under  the  local 
energy  plan  are  practicable, 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  comments  on  the 
plan  received  by  the  applicant  under  section 
101(g)(3)(B).  and  any  modifications  In  the 
plan  ba.sed  on  such  comments,  topetl^er  with 
a  summary  of  comments  received  by  the  ap- 
plicant on  the  grant  application  under  this 
section:  and 

(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require 

Such   application   shall   be  simple  and   con- 


prlate 

i2)  10  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  with 
respect  to  the  several  States  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  by  rule  after 
taking  Into  account  the  avallabliltv  and  cost 
of  fuel  or  other  energy  used  In  and  the 
amount  of  fuel  or  other  energy  consumed  by 
and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of,  such  States, 
and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate 

'3)  10  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  in  hard- 
ship cases  in  accordance  with  section  105(d) 
for  paying  grants  to  the  extent  such   grants 


cl-e  In  form  and  shall  require  only  such  In-      exceed  the  percentage  limitations  prescribed 


formation  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  effl-lently  and  effectively  con. 
Elder  such  anpllcation 

(e)  Application  Approval — di  After  con- 
sideration of  any  grant  application  under 
this  section  and  subject  to  the  availability 
of  funds  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  grant 
under  this  section  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  this  title  regarding  such 
application  have  been  met 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
any  grant  application  tinder  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  r^rlorlty  to  those  grant 
applications  for  Implementation  of  local  en- 
ergy plans — 

(A)  which,  for  the  funds  involved  pro- 
duce the  greatest  energy  conservation  or  use 
of  renewable  resources: 

(B)  which  will  reoulre  the  least  amotint 
of   public   subsidy   or   expenditure   after   the 

s 


a   local    energy   plan  .    . .    „.    ^„^^..„..„.^    ..».c.    ii. 

The  avallabliltv  of  financial  assistance  to  an  Implementation  period  for  which  a  grant  1 

»Dpli-B-:t   under  other  pro-lsions  of  Peleral  made  under  this  section    and 

law   (Other  than  under  part  H  of  title  III  of  (C)    which  are  repllcable 

t.he    Energy    Policy    and    Conservation    Act)  (3)   Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 


in  sections  101  ic)  and  102' b| , 

(b)  LIMITATION — The  total  amount  al- 
located for  any  State  under  subsection  (a) 
in  any  year  for  section  101  or  for  section  102 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  allocated  for  all  the  States  In  such 
year  under  subsection   (ai    for  that  section 

(ci  Administrattve  Expe.nses — The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  rules  limiting  the 
amount  of  funds  committed  or  granted  to 
an  aopllcant  which  may  be  expended  for 
ad.Tilnistratlye   expenses 

(d)  Reallocation —Funds  allocated  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  but  not  obit- 
gated  In  such  fiscal  year  fhall  be  available 
for  reallocation  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  In  the  subsequent  fiscal  year 
Sec  105  General  Provisions  Recakdinc 
Grants. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance — Upon  request, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  sublect  to  the 
availability  of  personnel  and  funds.  Informa- 
tion   and     technical     assistance     (including 
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model  lavkn  and  model  local  energy  plans)  to 
units  of  liK-al  ^■l>venlnlfnt  for  purposes  of 
nldiun  such  units  In  applying  for  Rranls 
vinder  thli  title  and  in  preparing.  Implement- 
\nti  and  nuxllfvin^;  local  energy  plans  for 
wtil'-|i    Krauts   are    proMded    viiuler    this    title 

(b)  No  CoMMLNiiY  May  CoNiraRENTlY 
Rr.c«ivr  0«aNis  1'ni>e«  Seitmns  101  and 
102— A  grant  or  commitment  may  not  be 
made  under  section  102  for  any  unit  i.t  local 
government  lor  any  combination  in  which 
that  unit  Is  consolidated  for  purposes  of  this 
titlel  d\irlng  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a  grant 
or  commitment  Is  made  under  section  ini 
for  such  unit  of  government  lor  combina- 
tion) 

ic)  CoN8iDE«*TlON  or  ApHications — The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  procedures  and 
criteria  applicable  to  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  applications  for  grants  under 
this  title  Stich  procedures  and  criteria  shall 
ensure  that   - 

(M    the   applications   of  alt    units  nf   local 
government     are    given    equal     consideration 
without    regard    to    the    types    of    such    units 
and   the  sizes  of  the  communities   Involved 
and 

13)  consideration  Is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  limited  administrative  resources  of  small 
units  of  local  government  (Including  the 
recognl/ed  bodies  of  Indian  tribes)  place 
such  vmlts  at  a  disadvantage  In  preparing 
applications   for   grants 

id  I  VERirHATloN  or  Cost  E.sriMArrs  -  ill 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  title  unless  the 
Secretary  has  taken  reasonable  steps  to 
verify  cost  estimates  Including  the  reason- 
ableness thereof  and  other  Information  con- 
tained  In   the   application 

(2)  Before  entering  Into  any  contract  un- 
der this  title  for  the  purposes  of  carrvlng  ovit 
such  verification  activities  or  other  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  work  to  be  performed  Is  ap- 
propriate to  be  performed  by  contract  rather 
than  by  Federal  employees,  that  such  work 
cann.it  reasonably  be  performed  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Departnient  of  Energy 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  and 
that   the  work   Is  needed 

lei  Adjustment  or  I.iMrrATioNa — H)  The 
Secretary  may  ma^e  grants  In  excess  of  the 
limitations  contained  In  sections  lOlic)  and 
102(b)    In   severe   hardship    cases 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  bv  rule,  prescribe 
criteria  for  determining  aopllcan's  whlr^i  are 
In  a  class  of  severe  hardship  Such  criteria 
shall  take  Into  ac-count  climate,  fuel  costs. 
fuel  availability,  ability  to  provide  the  non- 
Federal  s'lare  of  the  costs  and  such  other 
factors  that  the  .Secretary  deems  appropriate 

(f)  FtNM.  .Action  on  Grant  Arfi  ications 
To  Occia  WrrHiN  4  Months  —The  Secretary 
shall  take  final  action  on  any  application 
for  a  grant  iinr'er  this  title  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  aTpllcatlon  Is  filed  but  not  later 
t^an  '20  days  afer  the  application  Is  sub- 
mitted, except  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend s\ich  period  to  a  specified  date  with  re- 
spect to  any  aopllcatlon  If  the  Secretary 
publishes  nofl'-e  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  Includes  with  such  notice  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  extension 
and  If  such  extension  does  not  extend  bevond 
24  months  after  the  application  was  filed 

(gi  Ricoaos  -  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire all  units  of  lo'-al  government  receiving 
gran's  iin'^er  this  title  to  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fullv  dlsclone  the  amount  and 
disposition  bv  such  recipient  of  the  procee<ls 
of  such  assistance  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
respective  portions  of  the  cost  of  the  oro'ect 
or  undertaking  smplled  bv  other  sources 
and  such  other  re-ords  as  win  facilitate  an 
efTectlve  auc»lt  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
only  such  records  as  are  necessary  for  any 


Rvich  audit  and  shall  minimise  the  burden 
lnipo>ed  on  such  reclplenui  to  create  and  re- 
tain  records 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Cnlted  States  or  anv  of  their 
duly  aut.^orired  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purposes  of  audit  evaluation 
exam.lnatlon  to  any  books  doc\iments 
papers  and  records  of  such  receipts  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  be  rela'ed  or  pertinent 
to  such  grant 

(hi  ExcifsioN  or  Rfseari  ti  and  Drvrtop- 
ment  Fi'NDiNC -Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  funds  for  re- 
search  or  development   purposes 

.Sr(       low     ANNl'AL   KIP<1«TS 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  and 
annually  thereafter  while  funds  are  available 
under  this  title  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  of  the  actions  taken  under 
this  title  iti  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  actions  planned  to  be  taken  In  the  siib- 
senuent  fiscal  vear  Such  report  shall  show 
the  allfx-a'lons  made  (Including  the  allo- 
cations made  for  units  of  irn-al  government 
In  each  State)  and  Include  Information  on 
the  types  of  actions  taken  with  twnds  allo- 
cated and  an  estimate  of  the  energy  savings 
achieved 

rrn^  ii  iMPRovE.ME>rrs  in  adminis- 
tration OF  EXISTING  STATE  ENERCiV 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec  201  Consolidation  anu  Coordinatjon  or 
Certain      State      Energy      Grant 

PR  I  >CRA  M  s 

(a)  Consolidation  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  a  State  may  submit 
an  annual  consolidated  application  request- 
ing financial  assistance  under  part  D  of  title 
III  ■'f  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
At  The  portion  of  the  consolidated  annual 
application  for  each  program  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  oBlclal  or  Slate  agency 
speci.ically  auihorl/ed  to  Implement  that 
program  under  State  law 

lb)  Unitorm  Time  Periods — To  enable  a 
State  to  submit  a  consolidated  application 
descrlt>ed  In  subjection  •&>  for  a  uniform 
time  period,  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate State  official  or  State  agency,  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  may  amend  the  program 
time  period  and  any  other  administrative 
provision  associated  with  financial  assistance 
awarded  under  such  part  D  t>efore  the  ap- 
proval of  the  consouda'ed  application  and 
may  agree  that  the  unexpended  balance  o! 
any  funds  made  available  under  such  pro- 
grams may  continue  to  be  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  those  funds  were  appro- 
priated 

ici  Records  and  Accounting — The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  rules  providing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  uniformity 
consolidation,  and  coordination  In  the  rec- 
ords and  accounting  procedures  required 
under  programs  under  such  part  D 

di  ErrKT  ON  ExiSTiNc.  Acministrativi: 
Authority  -  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  or  restricting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  undertake  con- 
solidation of  the  administration  of  other 
financial  assistance  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  other  provisions  of  law 

le)  TRANsmoN  —  (  1  )  The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  rules  providing  for  the  orderly 
tran.sltlon  from  multiple  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  tor  State  energy  programs 
under  such  part  U  to  the  consolidated  appli- 
cations described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(2 1  In  the  case  of  agreements  for  finan- 
cial assistance  entered  Into  under  such  sub- 
part D  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may — 


I  A)  consolidate  Into  one  agreement  any 
such  agreements,  and 

(B)  amend  the  time  period  covered  by 
such  agreements 

Sec    202     Reprocraming     or     Certain     Statt 
Energy   Orant   Funds 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  a  States  request  m  a  con- 
solidated   annual    application    under   section 
201    to   u.se   financial   a.sslstance  appropriated 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  a  State  energy 
program  foi  expenditure  fiir  preparation  of  a 
State    emergency    conservation    pl»n     under 
section  2\2  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of   1979   (42  U  S  C    8512) 
TITLE   III — STATE   lONO-RANOE   ENERGY 
PLANS 

Sec    301    Grants     roR     State     Lonc-Rance 
Energy   Planning 

iRi  Grants  — In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may  commit  to 
make  and  make  a  grant  to  any  State  for  the 
cost.s  of  preparing,  modifying,  or  administer- 
ing a  State  long-range  energy  plan  lor  such 
State 

(b)  State  Long-Range  Energy  Plan — (1) 
For  pi^rpuses  of  this  section  a  State  lonj;- 
range  energy  plan  Is  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Governor  which  contains  — 

(A)  an  estimate  of  the  then  current  en- 
ergy supply  and  demand  within  the  State 
and  a  projecllc^n  of  energy  supplv  atid  de- 
mand In  the  State  over  the  5-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  an  application  is 
filed  under  subsection  le)  . 

(Bi  a  description  of  the  types  of  energy 
use  affected  by  the  plan  and  a  statement  of 
Slate  objectives  for  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  resource  use  for  such  types  of  en- 
ergy usage  during  the  3-year  period  following 
the  year  in  which  the  plan  Is  filed  under 
subsection  (e).  and  thereafter. 

(C)  a  description  of.  and  cost  estimates 
for.  the  programs  the  State  prop<5ses  In  order 
to  achieve  conservation  of  energy  and  In- 
creased renewable  re!>ource  use,   and 

iD)  a  description  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
State  win  monitor  and  assess  progreas  in 
meeting  such  objectives 

(2)  In  developing  a  long-range  energy 
plan   each  State  shall  consider — 

(A)  programs  by  natural  gas  utilities  and 
by  electric  utilities  regulated  by  the  State 
to  promote  energy  conservation  and  the  use 
of  renewable  resources; 

iBi  State  tax  measures  or  other  financial 
Incentives  to  encourage  energy  conservatU,:. 
and  use  of  renewable  resources; 

(C)  measures  designed  to  conserve  energy 
used  for  transportation,  and 

I  D )  other  programs  to  promote  energy  con- 
servatl-n  and  the  use  of  renewable  resources 

(3i  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  i  1  i.  each  State  long-range  et.ergv 
plan  shall  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  provide 
for  coordination  among  Federal  State  and 
local  energy  use  and  conservation  programs. 
activities,  and  objectives. 

ici  Amount  or  Grant — The  amount  of 
any  grant  under  this  section  for  any  State 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  reasonable 
costs  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  State  in  pre- 
paring a  long-range  energy  plan  The  avail- 
ability of  financial  assistance  to  a  State  un- 
der other  provisions  of  Federal  law  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section  to 
tha*.  State. 

Id)  Appucation;  OppoRTnNrrT  roR  Pctblic 
Comment — (1)  A  grant  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  only  upon  the  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  an  application  filed  by 
a  State  (^on'c'nin"  «uch  Information  m  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  A  State  shall  provide  for  reasonable 
notice    and    opportunity    for    public    com- 
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ment  on  any  application  before  It  Is  sub- 
mitted under  this  section 

le)  Period  Allowed  roR  Piling  Applica- 
tion —  111  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  an  application,  approved 
by  the  Governor,  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  that  Slate  Is  hied  with  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  6-monlh  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  funds  are  first  appropri- 
ated for  this  title 

(2 1  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
for  filing  an  application  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(fi  Application  Approval — (1)  After  con- 
sideration of  any  application  under  this  sec- 
tion nnd  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 
the  Secretary  may  approve  an  application  for 
a  pr.mt  under  this  section  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  requirements  of  this  title  re- 
garding the  application  have  been   met. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove an  application  within  120  days  after 
the  date  it  Is  received  bv  the  Secretary 

(3)  Anv  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Sec- 
retary c"etermlnes  are  appropriate  and  which 
are  consistent  with  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  any  grant  for 
the  prenaratlon  or  modification  of  a  long- 
ran7e  energy  plan  shall  — 

(Ai  nrovine  tha»  t^e  R'ate  lone-ra'^ce  en- 
ercv  plnn  involved  will  be  completed  and 
siihml'te'l  to  the  -Se-retary  on  the  date  speci- 
fied In  'he  grant  abollcatlon  (whi'-h  shall 
not  t-e  Inter  than  9  months  after  the  date 
of  t>^e  grant  anproval  \  : 

iBi  require  that  before  submittal  to  the 
Secretary   the  State — 

(1)  will  make  cobles  of  the  pronosed  plan 
available  to  the  ou>-llc  and  provide  nn  op- 
portunity (of  not  less  than  90  davs'  di'ra- 
tlon)  for  oral  or  written  pvibllc  comment 
and 

(in  mnv  make  such  modifications  In  the 
plan  as  the  State  considers  appropriate  on 
the  basis  of  the  public  comments:   and 

(Ci  require  Implementation  of  any  ssoects 
of  the  plan  whi'-h  do  not  require  substan- 
tial cost  to  the  State  or  any  person  affected 
by  the  plan 

|4)  In  the  case  of  any  State  the  Secre- 
ta-y  may  extend  the  date  by  which  any 
action  Is  required  to  be  taken  under  para- 
graph (2  I  or  I  3  I 

Igi  Review  and  Approval  or  State  Long- 
Rance  Energy  Plans— ( n  The  Secretary 
shall  review  a  timely  submission  of  a  State 
long-range  energy  plan  Within  120  davs 
after  receipt  of  such  plan  the  Secretary 
shall  anprove  or  disapprove  a  State  long- 
range  energy  plan  or  a  mcxllfiCRtlon  thereof 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  plan 
or  a  modification — 

(Ai  provides  for  energy  conservation: 

(Bi  encourages  the  u'e  of  renewable  re- 
sources through  technologies  which  are 
commercially  nvallahle:  and 

(Ci  comnlles  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  and  Is  consistent  with  Federal 
laws  and  oroerams 

(2 1  A  State  lon?-ranee  energy  plan  shall 
be  nporoved  by  the  Se'-retarv  for  a  period 
of  2  years  or  -Juch  o'her  oerlod  as  the  Sec- 
retary mav  determine  anproprlate  for  the 
Imolementat  Ion  of  stich  plan 

'3)  The  Secretary  mav  extend  the  date  bv 
which  anoroval  or  dlsannroval  Is  renulred 
un(^er  nirafrsph  (li  with  respect  to  any 
particular  plan  or  modification 

(h)  Rfculations  — TTie  Secretary  shall 
Initially  pres-rlbe  and  mai^e  e'e-tl'e  the 
regulations  required  »o  Implement  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  60  davs  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Src    302    AtTTHORrzATioN  or  Appropriations 

la  I  Authorisation — There  Is  anthorlred 
to  be  annroorlaterl  to  the  Secretary  not  to 
exceed  JiOOOOnooo  for  each  of  the  fl.scal 
years    ending    September    30.    1982     Septem- 
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ber   30,    1083,   and   September   30,    1984,    for 
purposes  of  this  title 

ibi  Limitations — (1)  Not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
lo  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
expended  for  work  performed  for  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  expended  for  work  performed 
by  contract 

1 2)  If  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation, 

(3)  Any  authority  under  this  title  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  commitment,  grant  agree- 
ment, or  other  agreement  obligating  the 
L'nlted  Stales  to  make  outlays  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  exercl.sed  only  to  such  ex- 
tent as  may  be  provided  In  advance  In  Ap- 
propriation Acts. 
Sec    303    Allocation  or  Grants 

(ai  Allocation  — The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate the  sums  available  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  among  the  States 
in  any  fiscal  year  in  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  75  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
States,  and 

(2)  25  percent  shall  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  States. 

lb)  Reallocation — Funds  allocated  under 
this  title  to  any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  but 
not  obligated  by  the  Secretary  In  that  fiscal 
year  may  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  be 
reallocated  among  the  States  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 
Sec      304      General    Pkovisions    Recakoinc 

GaANTS. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance — Upon  request, 
the  Secretary  may  provide,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  personnel  and  funds.  Infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  (Including 
model  laws  and  model  State  energy  plans) 
to  States  for  purposes  of  aiding  such  States 
In  applying  for  grants  under  this  title  and 
In  preparing  modifying  administering,  and 
implementing  State  energy  plans  for  which 
grants  are  provided  under  this  title 

(bi  Records — il)  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire all  States  receiving  grants  under  this 
title  to  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  Including  records  which 
fully  disc'ose  the  amount  nnd  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  as- 
sistance the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  was  given  or  used,  the  respective 
portions  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  Fources  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  eflTectlve 
audit 

i2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpoees  of  audit,  evaluation 
examination  to  any  booVs,  documents, 
pabers  and  records  of  such  receipts  which 
In  the  ODinlon  of  the  Secretary  cr  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  be  related  or  pertinent 
to  such  grant 

(c)  Exclusion  or  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 'Pt.'NniN'- — ^"o'hlne  In  t^ls  tl'Ie  s^aM 
be  construed  to  authorise  funds  for  research 
or  development  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
th's  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
DiNcELL '  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  MooRHEADi  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  M'ch'gan  (Mr.  Dingelli. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  S  1280,  as  amended.  Is 
designed  to  work  toward  a  verj-  simple. 


yet  vitally  Important,  goals — ^to  encour- 
age the  conservation  of  ener^  and  the 
use  of  renewable  resources.  It  proposes  to 
do  this  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  the  establishment  and  implwnenta- 
t.on  of  energy  plans  by  States  and  unlta 
of  local  government  and  to  provide  for 
the  coordination  and  consolidation  of 
existing  federally  assisted  State  energy 
programs. 

The  record  before  the  committee  re- 
veals unanimity  among  all  witnesses  as 
to  the  need  for  a  major  Federal  effort 
to  encourage  effective  conservation  of 
energy  and  Increased  use  of  renewable 
resources. 

The  Nation  is  currently  consuming  6.6 
billion  barrels  of  oil  annually,  45  percent 
of  which  is  imported.  This  reliance  upon 
foreign  oil  not  only  jeopardizes  U.S. 
security,  it  is  generally  recognised  as  a 
major  contributor  to  inflation  in  the 
United  States.  Since  January  1979,  the 
price  of  oil  imported  from  OPEC  na- 
tions—30  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
the  United  States — has  increased  by  over 
100  percent  and  now  accounts  directly 
for  almost  $1C0  billion  annually,  almost 
twice  the  size  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
Irade  deficit  By  increasing  the  cost  of 
U.S.  products,  this  indirectly  accounts 
for  a  substantially  greater  share  of  the 
deficit. 

The  current  national  goal  of  produc- 
ing 2  mllhon  barrels  of  synthetic  fuel 
daily  by  1990.  while  desirable  and  nec- 
essary, will  not  reduce  U.S.  dependence 
upon  OPEC  oil  by  enough  to  assure  U.S. 
security  or  to  significantly  reduce  the 
inflationary  effects  of  current  prices  or 
future  incresises.  The  evidence  before  the 
committee  clearly  indicated  that  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  increased  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  achiev- 
ing these  goals. 

Testifying  before  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  John  G  Hutchinson,  mayor. 
citv  of  Charlestown,  W.  Va..  and  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Committee  of  the  US  Conference  of 
Mayors,  cited  the  assertion  of  the  recent 
report  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
"Energy  Future,"'  that  conservation 
could  save  the  energy  equivalent  of  4,4 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990, 

"Hius.  if  the  United  States  were  to 
achieve  the  2-million-barrel-per-day 
goal  of  the  synthetic  fuel  program  and 
the  4.4  million-barrel-per-day  goal  of 
the  conservation  proeram.  energv  con- 
sumption could  be  reduced  by  the  equiv- 
alent of  6  4-million-barrels-per-day  In 
just  10  years.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Pe^se*  noted  that  the 
4  4-million-barrel-per-dav  savings  by 
1990  would,  at  today's  prices,  "result  in 
a  net  savings  of  $230  billion  to  the 
American  economy"  Evidence  before 
our  committee  indicates  that  if  conser- 
vation includes  increased  use  of  renew- 
able resources  the  savings  could  be  sub- 
stantially larger. 

Although  there  were  differences  in  em- 
pha.<;is.  there  was  general  unanimity 
among  witnesses  as  to  the  requirements 
of  an  effective  program  to  encourage  en- 
ergy conservation  and  the  increased  use 
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or    renewables     S     1280.    as    amended, 
meets  those  requirements. 

S.  1280.  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
authorizes  $140  million  annually  for 
3  years  beginning  In  fiscal  vear  1982 
to  be  made  available  to  assist  units  of 
local  government  Of  the  total.  $67  mil- 
lion IS  to  be  made  available  to  assist  local 
governments  In  planning  Under  this 
part  of  the  program  the  Federal  share  of 
any  project  can  be  as  much  a.s  80  per- 
cent Another  $67  million  »i  year  is  to 
be  available  to  n.ssist  local  governments 
that  already  have  plans  in  the  iinple- 
mentution  of  those  plans  The  Federal 
.share  under  thi.s  program  can  be  a.s 
much  as  5i  percent  The  remaining  $20 
million  over  3  years  is  provided  for  pro- 
gram administration 

This  program  is  designed  to  utilize  ♦he 
allocatiDn  formulas  and  procedures  cur- 
rently u.sed  in  the  .schools  and  hospitals 
program  under  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Con.servation  Act  This  program  is  quite 
successful  utU.zing  Its  mechanism.^ 
should  enable  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  Implement  the  important  new  pro- 
gram with  minimum  delay  and  maxi- 
mum efllciency 

The  lexi.slation  also  authorizes  $100 
inilliun  annually  for  3  years  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1982  to  be  made  available  to 
States  to  assist  m  long-range  energy 
planning  The  Federal  share  under  this 
program  can  be  as  much  as  50  percent 
I  want  to  stress  that  two  of  the  most 
important  features  of  this  legislation  are 
Its  simplicity  and  Its  modest  goals 

It  creates  no  new  and  complex  for- 
mulas, relying  Instead  on  proven  for- 
mulas that  States  and  local  governments 
are  familiar  with  and  equally  Important, 
formulas  that  have  been  used  success- 
fully by  DOE  for  similar  programs 

The  legislation  imposes  no  complex 
new  reporting  requirements  It  allows 
each  State  and  each  local  government  to 
work  out  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source programs  that  fit  its  particular 
circumstance  and  meet  its  individual 
needs 

There  are  those  who  would  have  liked 
to  force  States  to  use  this  program  to 
get  into  the  complex  Issues  of  production 
of  energy  as  well  This  is  an  important 
activity  but  experience  has  shown  us 
over  the  years  that  if  we  trv  to  accom- 
plish too  much  in  each  piece  of  leg'sla- 
tion.  we  end  up  fallin?  .short  of  all  our 
goals  Conservation  and  Increased  use 
of  renewables  are  Important  and  the 
modest  goals  of  this  legislation  can  be 
met  by  concentrating  upon  this  simple 
task 

S  1280  as  amended  also  cons,olldates 
and  coordinates  existin-^  Federal-State 
programs  to  improve  efldciency  and  re- 
duce casts 

This  IS  vitally  needed  legislation  It 
has  had  broad  support  from  private  and 
public  sectors  and  Is  supported  by  the 
administration  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  'S  1280  as  amended' 
Mr  MOORHKAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  S  1280  This  legislation  is  extremely 
expensive  costing  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 


lion  dollars   and   this   legislation   Is  ex- 
tremely unnece.ssary 

Mr   Speaker    the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee missed   a   real   oijportunity   to  make 
major  necessary  rev  sions  in  the  plethora 
of    energy    conservation    [ilannint;    and 
grant  programs  now  administered  by  the 
Department  o.'  Energy  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Congress  has  er.acted  almost 
.1  dozen  laws,  including  the  Energy  Ex- 
tfns  on    Service,    which    are   duplicative 
and   which   have  spawned    hundreds   of 
regulations  re;;ardint;  State  and  local  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts    .-V  number  of 
these  laws  contain  provisions  for  grant.s 
to  units  of  State  and  local  governments 
L'nfortunately,    many    of    these    pro- 
^;ram.s  hase  failed  m  the  r  intended  pur- 
pose to  have,  m  the  i  rocess.  wasted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax'  ir. er,>    money    In 
addition,    several   of    the    programs    the 
Department  of  Energy  now  admlnsters 
appear  to  be  overlapping  and  In  the  need 
of  streamlining  and  consolidation   Thus 
t!i"  committee,  through  this  legislation. 
had  an  opportunity  to  sutstant  ally  re- 
vise a  number  of  the  programs  which  the 
Department  of  Energy  now  administers 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  did  not 
choose  to  revise  existing  Department  of 
Energy  programs    Instead    this  Ijfglsla- 
tion  merely  adds  another  pot  of  money 
available  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
even  more  "energy  plann'ne  "  Needless 
to  say.  most  States  and  localities  lack  the 
cauabll'ty  for  the  detailed  energy  plans 
which  the  Department  of  Energy  Is  likely 
to   require   under  this  legislation    As   a 
result,   most  of  the  $"2'!)   million   which 
this  bill  authorizes  is  llkelv  to  end  up  In 
the  hands  of  consulting  firms    It  Is  very 
doubtful  that  much  of  this  money  will 
actually  go  toward  positive  programs  for 
consprvn"  energv 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy contracts  out  over  80  percent  of 
Its  total  budget  Even  though  this  bill 
provides  safeguards  over  contractor 
services,  on  the  whole  this  legislation 
will  only  add  to  this  alarming  trend 
which  was  Just  last  Sunday  a  target  of 
an  Incisive  report  by  the  program  "60 
minutes  '  In  addition,  this  bill  will  sub- 
ject local  and  State  governments  to  tlie 
unnecessary  .services  of  contracting  firms 
as  these  governments  clamor  for  Federal 
funds 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  should  be 
revised  to  eliminate  some  of  the  duplica- 
tion within  'he  existing  progran^.s  and 
the  total  authorization  level  should  be 
substantially  reduced  In  addition.  I 
would  favor  the  elimination  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
load  up  any  grant  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  the  States  and  localities 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  before 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
funds.  Through  this  back-door  mecha- 
nism the  Department  of  Energy  may  be 
able  to  essentially  force  many  States 
and  localities  to  adopt  many  of  DOEs 
[)et  programs — many  of  which  Congress 
has  rejected  m  the  past 

Mr  Speaker  another  glaring  defi- 
ciency In  this  type  of  leclslatlon  Is  that 
the  role  of  the  marketplace  in  promot- 
ing conservat.on  is  totally  Ignored  Mar- 
ketplace forces  reflected  by  increasing 
energy  costs  could  very  well  do  more  for 


conservation  than  this  duplicative  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollar  program  And 
ol  course,  marketplace  forces  are  free  of 
charge  as  far  as  Government  expendi- 
tures are  concerned 

I  strongly  urge  a  "no"  vote  At  the  very 
least  we  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
clean  up  this  bill  and  cut  out  the  ocean 
of  fat  that  surrounds  it  The  suspen.sion 
mechanism  precludes  this.  The  next 
President  intends  to  cut  a  lot  of  fat  out 
of  DOE  and  I  do  not  think  we  ougiu  to 
be  adding  fat  at  this  time 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  all  1.5  minor- 
ity me:nbers  of  the  Conmierce  Commit- 
tee Mgne<l  the  minorils  Mews  which  were 
hied  on  this  legislation 

In  clasing.  Mr  Speaker.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  provides  author- 
izations for  fl.scal  years  1982  1983  and 
1984  As  such  the  Congress  iieed  not  act 
on  this  matter  until  May  \f),  1981  There- 
fore, there  is  absolutely  no  reason  io: 
tins  lameduck  Congress  to  tie  the  hands 
of  our  new  President. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
one-half  a  minute  to  n.y  distinguished 
colleague      from      Mas.sachusetls      'Mr, 

MOAKLEYI  . 

'Mr  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order.' 

SPE-.  ;aI      ORom     »'jH     .JnHN     W       MCORMAPK 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  advi.se  the  Members  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  ■  Mr  Bo- 
1  AND'  and  I  are  reserving  a  special  order 
after  legi.slative  business  on  Wednesday, 
December  3,  1983.  in  honor  of  Speaker 
John  W    McCormack 

It  any  Member  wishes  to  participate  in 
the  special  order  and  is  unable  to  be  here 
at  that  lime,  prepared  statements  can  be 
sent  to  my  congressional  office  for  In- 
clusion in  the  RrcoRD 

:    1620 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Ottinger  ' 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  S  1280.  the  Commu- 
nity and  State  Energy  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  played  a  significant  role  In 
formulating. 

I  commend  both  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  John  Dinc.eh.  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Mr  Hurley  Staggers,  for 
having  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  po- 
tential importance  to  tlie  Nation  of  this 
legislation  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
the  use  of  renewable  resources  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  implementation  of  energy 
plans  by  states  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  also  provides  for  coordination  and 
consolidation  of  existing  federally  a.s- 
.■^^isted  State  energy  programs 

I  must  say  that  I  am  nonplussed  and 
surprised  by  the  opposition  of  mv  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  'Mr 
MooRHEAD'.  because  this  legislation,  as 
wo  formulated  it.  took  a  very  complicated 
bill  that  was  .sent  up  by  the  admini.stra- 
tion  and  put  on  all  kinds  of  onerous  re- 
quirements on  States  and  localities  and 
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made  it,  in  efTect.  a  block  grant  program 
for  the  stated  purposes  to  the  States  and 
localities  It  did  consolidate  many  ol 
the  programs  that  already  existed  and 
.simplified  them  Into  this  approach, 
which  IS  an  approach  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  other  members 
of  the  minonty  frequently  have  espoused 

The  bill  as  originally  sent  up  by  the 
administration  places  numerous  com- 
plex and  costly  requirements  on  locali- 
ties and  States  to  qualify  for  funds. 

The  committee  eliminated  these  bur- 
den.some  requirements  and  transformed 
the  character  of  the  legislation  into,  as  I 
said,  what  was  in  efTect  a  block  grant 
pro<<ram  for  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  carry  out  broad  objectives  of 
energy  conservation  in  the  use  of  renew- 
able resources 

The  bill  thus  eliminates  great  costs  and 
burdens  from  States  and  municipalities 
and  gives  them  maximum  flexibility  in 
designing  conservation  renewable  pro- 
grams suitable  to  their  areas 

The  bill  provides  for  approximately 
$700  million  over  3  years,  beginning  m 
fi.scal  year  1982.  to  help  States  and  local 
communities  identify  and  implement  en- 
ergy saving  measures,  measures  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  renewable  energy 
resources 

It  quite  intentionally  does  not  address 
energy  supply  considerations  toward 
which  the  Congress  has  directed  count- 
less hours  of  Its  attention  and  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  other  legislation  over 
the  past  2  years. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  bill  is  to 
avoid  complicated  formulas,  to  avoid 
.sending  mixed  signals  to  those  who  are 
implementing  it  around  the  country  and 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
use  energy 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  newspaper  rolumn  which  ap- 
peared recently,  which  I  think  eloquently 
discu.sses  the  potential  of  the  program 
we  are  proposing  today  This  program 
IS  largely  based  on  the  experience  of 
Franklin  County.  Mass  The  title  of  the 
column  Is,  "New  England  County  Finds 
Its  Own  Energy  Solution  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  this  column'st  He 
says : 

Like  most  of  New  England.  Franklin 
County  lias  no  petroleum,  coal,  or  uranium 
Except  for  one  rivdro-electrlc  plant  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  some  local  wood  burn- 
ing, trie  county  imports  all  its  energy  Tills 
fact  led  to  a  group  of  lf>cal  bu.slne-ssmen, 
students  and  other  citizens  working  wltJi  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  a;  nearbv  Am- 
herst to  develop  a  county-wide  energy  analy- 
sis There  was  some  very  pood  news  The 
survey  looked  at  the  prospect  for  local  energy 
production  which  would  pump  consumer 
dollars  Into  local  business  banks  and  Invest- 
ments The  researchers  foimd  that  a  care- 
fully planned  transition  to  renewable  energy- 
resources  would  not  be  dimcult  would  prob- 
ably yield  actual  Increases  In  the  local  stand- 
ard of  Uvlne  and  would  cut  back  sharpiv  on 
Mr  and   water  pollution    Most   Importantlv. 


the  studv  showed  that  there  was  enough 
local  energy  to  meet  the  county's  demands 
in  ilie  year  1985. 

The  article  concludes: 
That  is  a  spirit  worth  bottling  and  spread- 
;u|.-  around 

The  author  of  this  column  was  Ronald 
Reagan 

The  Franklin  County  study  was  sup- 
ported by  a  $36,000  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow- 
other  communities  around  the  country 
to  begin  to  free  themselves  from  their 
own  energy  import  crises  and  use  their 
own  resources,  as  has  Franklin  County. 
so  highly  praised  for  its  experience  by 
tlie  President-elect. 

This  legislation  is  also  vitally  needed 
because  without  this  assistance,  the 
States  and  localities  simply  could  not 
afTord  to  carry  out  their  own  self-help 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy resources  activities  mandated  on 
them  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
^.-^reatly  in  the  national  interest 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr,  Wydler  ' . 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

These  are  the  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and.  of  course,  we  all 
like  to  hope  that  in  the  closing  minutes 
of  Congress,  important  legislation  that 
cries  out  for  action  will  be  brought  up 
and  considered:  but  looking  at  the  calen- 
dar we  have  before  us  today,  we  see  a  lot 
of  bills  that  could  easily  go  over  until  the 
next  session.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  all  be  much  better  off  if  they 
would  go  over  to  the  next  session  Cer- 
tainly this  one  takes  the  first  prize  in 
that  regard 

This  bill  does  not  have  to  be  considered 
today  It  should  be  defeated.  I  hope 
everyone  will  vote  no  on  it, 

I  have  sent  the  Members  a  letter.  I 
hope  those  who  have  read  it  understand 
what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

I  do  not  blame  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  this  up.  I 
know  he  is  under  great  pressure,  but  I 
really  feel  that  this  bill.  S.  1280.  should 
not  be  brought  up  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar.  The  Suspension  Calendar  is 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  legislation 
which  is  noncontroversial  and  with  no 
important  amendments  pending  It 
should  involve  relatively  low  funding  and 
it  is  legislation  that  should  be  expected 
to  be  merged  with  legislation  from  the 
Senate  in  very  similar  form. 

This  bill  does  not  meet  a  single  one  of 
those  criteria.  We  had  a  big  fight  about 
this  bill,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  knows.  We 
went  before  the  Rules  Committee  at  that 
time  and  lost  on  a  straight  party  line 
vote. 

My  amendment  to  the  bill  was  not 
made  in  order,  so  that  we  could  consider 
It  on  the  floor:  but  even  in  spite  of  that, 
the  Commerce  Committee  did  not  bring 
the  b;ll  up  under  the  regular  procedure. 
They  brought  the  bill  up  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  procedure  to  avoid 
amendments. 


Let  me  emphasize  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  This  bill  has  not  got  any  money  in  it 
for  spending  in  fiscal  year  1981.  but  for 
the  following  fiscal  years  it  has  author- 
ization to  spend  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  That  is  what  we  are  passing 
on  suspension,  a  bill  to  spend  under  the 
new-  adm  nistration  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  and  that,  obviously,  is 
not  the  kind  of  legislation  that  should  be 
passed  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

The  bill  itself,  of  course,  calls  for  pro- 
gram planning  at  the  State  level.  Now, 
what  kind  of  program  planning  can  a 
State  do  when  it  is  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  to  limit  its  planning  to 
certain  kinds  of  energy'  Obviously,  a 
State  to  make  any  kind  of  a  sensible  en- 
ergy plan  has  to  consider  all  the  energy 
resources  available  to  it  and  yet  this  bill 
tries  to  require  the  States  to  limit  their 
energy  planning  to  certain  selected  kinds 
of  energy,  which  happen  to  be  the  only 
kind  that  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
like.  This  is  not  a  sensible  approach  to  a 
major  problem  facing  our  country. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House, 
both  on  the  Democratic  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  will  heed  the  advice  of  the 
nenlleman  Irom  California  'Mr.  Moor- 
head  >  and  defeat  ihis  bill.  Let  the  next 
Congress  take  up  the  legislation  under 
the  normal  procedure  as  it  should  do. 
consider  important  amendments  which 
would  be  offered  to  the  bill  and  then  make 
.*  sensible  decision  lor  America 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  consid- 
ering important  legislation,  the  EMPA 
bill  is  relatively  unimportant.  There  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  pressing  need  It  certainly 
.■-hould  not  be  considered  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  and  I  hope  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  vote  "no  ' 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr  Fish  ' 

Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  S.  1280,  the  Community  and  State 
Energy  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1980, 
but  with  a  request  for  two  points  of  clar- 
ification. This  legislation  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  essential  energy  plans 
that  can  help  our  Nation  solve  our  serious 
energy  problems.  It  also  authorizes  any 
State  to  submit  an  annual  consolidated 
application  requesting  financial  a.ssist- 
ance  under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  meet  our 
serious  energy  problems  head  on  The 
present  costs  of  imported  oil — almost  $90 
billion  for  this  year — severely  drain  the 
financial  strength  of  our  country  This 
increasing  oil  bill  has  had  a  staggering 
effect  on  our  balance-of-trade  position, 
and  has  played  a  significant  role  in  con- 
tributing to  our  current  inflation  prob- 
lems. 

Growing  energy  concerns  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  press  forw-ard  with  the 
development  of  our  domestic  renew-able 
energy  resources  According  to  many  re- 
cent studies,  and  most  notably  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  study  "Energy 
Future."  these  resources  can  play  a 
major  role  in  helping  us  to  meet  our 
future     energy     needs      These     reports 
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strongly  indlrate  that  our  Nation  would 
be  much  better  served  through  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion and  solar  energy  programs    Broad- 
ly speaking,  the  Harvard  study  saw  these 
two   sources    as    two    major    alternative 
energy  resources  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  is  con- 
vincing  that   conservation    is    the    mast 
immediate  and   cost-effective   means   to 
deal  with  our  current  energy  problems 
I  believe  th:U  the  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  todav  could  be  a  step  in 
helping   us   tap   these  energy    re.sources 
It  will  help  encourage  the  needed  use  of 
effective    con.-Nervation    te(  hniriues    and 
the  development  of  our  promising  solar 
resources    bv    State    and    local    govern- 
ments Testimony  before  the  Science  and 
Technologv     Committee     stron^;ly     sug- 
gested that  any  energy  program  similar 
to  this  legislation   w;is  desirable  ami  in 
our  Nation  s  best  interests    One  impor- 
tant pouU  stres.■^ed  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  the  need  to  allow  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  become  effec- 
tive  :)artners   m    helping   to   reach   our 
ambitious  solar  gn:ils 

While  I  support  tins  legislation.  I 
would  encourage  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  Implement  this  program  In  a 
manner  that  avoids  as  much  redtape  as 
possible  During  hearings  before  the  Sci- 
ence Commit  lee.  many  of  the  witnes.ses 
emphasized  the  need  to  avoid  imposing 
any  unnecessarv  burdens  on  the  State  or 
local  governments  We  need  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  prnyrain  th.it  will  not 
severely  tie  Ihe  hii  ils  i.i  the  State  and 
local  government  •  [  '.wriKl  hope  that  we 
could  obtain  .^oiiic  clarification  on  this 
concern 

In  addition,  I  also  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  implement  this  program  in  a 
manner  tint  will  allow  us  to  streamline 
our  current  Federal  conservati.m  pro- 
grams and  in  particular,  the  Federal 
energy  outreach  programs  and  their 
relationship  with  the  Energy  Extension 
Service  As  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  this  partcular  program  was 
originally  designed  to  disseminate  use- 
ful energy  information  on  conservation 
and  renewable  resources  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  consumers 

However  a  recent  report  evaluating 
our  o\er.tll  Fe.ieral  enert'v  outreach  pro- 
gram, including  the  EFS.  found  that 
these  activities  have  not  been  viewed  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated 
program  P'urthertnore  it  suggested  that 
the  entire  outreach  effort  had  been 
poorly  planned  and  that  there  was  a 
pressing  need  to  fully  investigate  Just 
where  we  are  going  in  this  area  I  Pnd 
this  most  disturbing  especially  in  light 
of  the  importance  attached  to  the  need 
to  'get  the  word  out"  on  energy  con- 
servation and  use  This  Is  an  area  where 
I  hope  we  can  work  to  ellm'nate  Govern- 
ment waste  a\oid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion, and  establish  an  effective  and  work- 
ing outreach  prouram  I  would  also 
request  some  clarification  on  this  point. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  takes  .sev- 
eral Important  steps  toward  helpuig  our 
Nation  take  advantage  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources  If  properly  adminis- 
tered, it  will  help  our  Nation  develop  a 
viable  approach  to  our  energy  problems 


that  can  help  us  reduce  our  reliance  on 
foreign   oil  supplies    For  this   reason.   I 
support  this  legislation 
:  :   1630 
Mr  OTTINGER   Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  FISH  I  am  happy  to  yield  tu  the 
chairm.m  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  OTTINGER  First  I  would  like  to 
say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  serving 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr 
FisH'.  I  as  chairman  and  he  as  rankun; 
minority  member  of  the  Enert;y  Develop- 
ment and  Applications  Subcommittee, 
and  acknowledge  the  very  great  contri- 
butions the  gentleman  has  made  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  t;entleman  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  wa ;  des.Kiicd  specifl- 
cully  to  minimize  redtape  and  burdens 
on  Stales  and  localities  In  the  first  par- 
agraph of  the  committee  report  on  page 
29  and  the  third  para^^raph  on  page  37 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  specifically 
admonished  with  respect  to  applications 
m  the  first  instance  and  reports  in  the 
second  instance  to  have  a  maximum  of 
simplicity  and  is  required  to  see  to  it 
that  the  applications  and  reports  are 
designed  so  that  small  communities  and 
Indian  tribes  can  participate  and  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  of  burden  on 
these  small  communities  and  Indian 
tribes. 

With  respect  to  the  Energy  Extension 
Service.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  that 
and  was  cosponsor  several  years  a-io 
when  that  was  initiated  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  This  leg- 
islation is  silent  with  respect  to  the  En- 
ergy Extension  Service,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  funds  that  are  obtained 
bv  the  States  and  localities  in  many  in- 
stances will  be  used  to  support  the  En- 
ergy Extension  Service  because  it  has 
been  such  a  popular  and  successful  pro- 
gram within  the  States  and  localities. 

1  he  other  body  has  provided  some  spe- 
cific provisions  for  consolidating  the  En- 
ergy Extension  Service  into  this  pro,^ram 
111  Its  legislation  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  gentleman,  and  the  other  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Wydler'.  that  we 
will  accept  no  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  Energy  Extension  Service  except 
those  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee 

Mr  FISH  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  clarification  and  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  enjoyed  these  past  2 
years  working  under  his  leadership  on 
the  subcommittee  very  much. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr  Markey>. 

Mr  MARKEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  and  also  for  , 
the  work  he  has  put  into  this  piece  of 
legislation  because  without  his  diligent 
attention  to  it,  it  would  not  be  on  the 
floor  today. 

What  I  am  standing  here  waiting  for 
IS  the  first  argument  against  this  bill 
I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  raise  any  sub- 
stantive arguments  against  it  except 
some  vague  objection  that  it  is  not  in 
perfect  form  at  this  time,  but  without 
any  specificity. 


Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

mr  Ai .-I IT. r>. K V  I  am  liapp\  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  WVDLFR  I  am  afraid  that  the 
j;entleman  did  not  listen  to  my  stalc- 
meiit  The  first  aigumeiU  I  marie  auaiiist 
the  bill  was  that  it  was  going  to  cost 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  I  do 
not  feel  that  a  bill  that  is  of  that  mag- 
nitude should  be  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar 

Mr  MARK  FY  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  obiected  wlien  the  fusion  bill 
for  $J0  billion  was  on  suspension? 

Mr  WYDLER  No.  but  we  did  not  pass 
that  (in  suspension 

Mr  MARKEY  Was  the  t;entlemun 
offended  at  a  bill  of  that  magnitude? 
This  bill  IS  only  4  percent  of  that  fusion 
bill  which  IS  a  technolo;;y  which  might  be 
able  to  give  us  some  results  by  the  ye.it 
2010  if  we  are  lucky  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  of  the  comparison  between 
the  cast  of  this  bill  and  that  and  ihe 
potential  pavback' 

Mr.  WYDLFR  I  am  afraid  that  again 
the  gentleman  did  not  hear  me  I  said  to 
the  gentleman  I  object  to  a  bill  that  i.-- 
going  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  bc.ng  brought  up  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  I  think  that  is  a  serious 
objection  to  it.  The  gentleman  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  that  is  the  point  I 
tried  to  make 

I  Will  make  other  objections  based  on 
substantive  matters  if  the  gentleman 
wishes. 

For  example,  why  is  the  bill  limited  in 
Its  scope  of  Stiite  planning  to  so-caJled 
conservation  and  renewable  forms  of 
energy''  How  can  a  State  which  has  coal 
resources,  a  State  which  has  natural  gas 
resources,  a  Stale  which  has  nuclear  re- 
sources ignore  all  of  these  resources  in 
their  energy  planning''  That  just  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me  Maybe  it  does 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MARKEY  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time.  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  the  gentleman  why  Because  unfor- 
tunately conservation  does  not  elicit  the 
same  kind  of  response  as  does  oil  decon- 
trol and  natural  gas  deregulation  and 
passing  a  $2  or  $3  billion  bill  to  solve  the 
nuclear  waste  disposal  problem  for  that 
industry,  or  passing  a  synthetic  fuels 
bill  that  might  cost  upward  of  $88  b.l- 
lion  for  that  industry,  or  passing  a  bill 
for  the  nuclear  industry  of  $20  billion 
for  an  unproven  technology  such  as  fu- 
sion We  Just  do  not  have  iho-e  kinds  of 
appropriations  coming  through  here 

As  a  result,  we  are  forced  to  accept  a 
till  of  under  .SI  billion  which  gives  incen- 
tives to  local  communities  which  are 
pretty  incapable  at  this  point  of  being 
able  to  deal  with  the  skyrocketing  costs 
I  of  fuel  in  their  communities  tu  gi\e 
them  the  opportunity  and  the  where- 
withal! to  be  able  to  make  long-term 
planning  arrangements  and  implementa- 
tion of  tho.se  plans  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  reduce  their  energy  consumption 
over  the  next  10  years  while  they  are 
waiting  for  the  boondoggles  for  the  bil- 
lions, the  hundreds  of  bill  on--  of  dollars 
which  the  gentleman  has  supported  in  an 
energy  program  for  the  major  energy 
production  industries  of  this  country 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S 
1280.  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittee  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  community  energy  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making  Last  year  I  introduced,  with 
my  colleague  from  Oregon  iMr.  Au- 
CoiN  ' .  the  Community  Energy  Efficiency 
Energy  Act.  to  establish  a  5-year.  $5  bil- 
lion program  of  incentives  for  commu- 
nity energy  conservation  and  renewable 
encrity  jjlanning  This  year  expand  ng 
on  the  administration's  EMPA  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  adopted  a  community 
energy  program,  thanks  to  the  strong 
leadership  of  Senators  Tsoncas  and 
Williams 

Energy  conservation  and  community 
energy  planning  do  not  elicit  the  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  as  synthetic  fuels 
and  coal  conversion  programs  do  Energy 
conservation  Just  does  not  have  the  po- 
litical appeal  that  rneri'v  production 
proposals  have — but  conservation  is  the 
biggest  energy  story  of  the  decade,  and 
it  is  happening  all  across  the  country. 
Communities  arc  starting  to  grasp 
what  we  in  Congress  hive  been  slow  to 
realize  Utilizing  local  resources  and  fos- 
tering creative  energy  planning  and  ex- 
perimentation can  save  millions  of  bar- 
rels of  oil  every  day 

The  Harvard  Busine.ss  School  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  this  decade  we 
could  conserve  the  equivalent  of  8  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  dav  by  weatherizing 
our  homes,  offices  and  factories,  bv  com- 
munity innovation;  b\  new  and  more  ef- 
ficient transportation  patterns  Many  of 
these  conservation  programs,  to  be  most 
effective,  must  be  executed  at  the  local 
level, 

Americans  are  pitching  in  and  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  to  save  energy  The  ex- 
amples of  Davis.  Calif  .  Portland.  Oreg  , 
and  Fitchbure.  Mass  ,  are  familiar  to  us 
all  by  now  They  show  us  the  potential. 
But  so  much  more  remains  possible  The 
challenge  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  spur  this  grassroots  effort  along 

It  IS  more  critical  thati  ever  that  we 
pass  this  legislation  today  Local  com- 
munities are  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  skvrocketing  fuel  bills,  and  are 
simply  unable  to  invest  precious  dol- 
lars in  energy  planning  and  conserva- 
tion They  need  assistance  fro^i  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  themselves 
achieve  energy  independence 

Today  we  have  the  onportunltv  to 
make  the  Fitchburgs  Davis',  and  Seat- 
tle's commonplace,  not  the  exceptions 

If  we  are  to  tap  the  full  potential  for 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source development  aggressive  and  in- 
novative efffjrts  bv  the  cities  and  towns 
IS  es.sential  S  1280  is  an  important  step 
in  that  direction 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
nunufes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut 'Mr   MOFFETT' 

Mr  MOFFETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
what  mv  colleague  from  Mas.sachusetts 
'Mr    Markeyi    is  trying   to  say   is   that 


.'-ome  of  us  here  have  this  fa.scination 
with  ihings  that  look  like  th?  big  answer. 
In  a  way  it  has  been  all  too  typically 
American  and  I  think  Americans  have  to 
lethink  this  kind  of  approach,  that  the 
answer  always  comes  in  big  packages 

But  when  one  looks  at  the  schools'  and 
hospitals'  con.servation  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, a  total  of  11.402  buildings  re- 
ceived $117  million  in  Federal  assistance 
'or  the  installation  of  energy  conserva- 
tion mea.surcs  or  m  the  form  of  technical 
assistance  The  energy  savings  to  thase 
buildings  will  be  the  equivalent  to  4,560.- 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  year,  not  just  this 
year  but  every  year  thereafter. 
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In  the  second  cycle,  which  is  the  one 
we  are  currently  in,  an  estimated  11,000 
buildings  will  recei\e  a  total  of  $115 
million  m  Federal  assistance  and  the 
energy  savings  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  4  5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year,  not 
just  this  year,  but  every  year  thereafter 
You  are  talking  about  9  million  bar- 
rels, so  it  is  easy  to  criticize  so  many 
millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is  a  very 
good  bill  We  are  going  to  look  back  at 
this  bill,  all  of  us.  those  who  supported 
It  and  those  who  have  not  supported  it. 
and  if  we  manage  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  it  does  become  law. 
we  are  going  to  look  back  and  I  think 
feel  very  good  and  very  proud  about  this 
bill.  This  is  a  production  bill.  I  know- 
that  there  has  been  some  criticism  from 
my  friends  on  this  side,  but  when  you 
can  show  those  kinds  of  savings,  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  my  friends  it  is  Just  as  good 
as  sticking  an  oil  well  in  the  ground  It 
IS  far  better,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Mafkeyi  indicated 
than  spending  all  this  money  on  syn- 
fuels;  we  should  have  a  synfuels  pro- 
gram but  for  all  this  money,  you  get 
very  limited  savings. 

Mr.  Sawhill  was  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
yesterday  boasting  that  if  everything 
works  just  right,  we  will  have  half  a 
bl'lion  barrels  a  day  Half  a  m'lhon 
barrels  only  a  day?  By  what — 1991  be- 
cause of  the  synfuels  bill  How  much  per 
barreP  When  we  could  be  do*ng  really 
.hardcore  conservation  here  So  I  urge 
my  friends  to  look  a  little  more  kindly 
on  this  and  to  give  us  some  support 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOFFETT  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Wydler  I  . 

Mr.  WYDIER.  Again.  I  would  like  to 
say  what  the  gentleman  said.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  with  him.  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  views,  and  although  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions.  I 
know  he  has  thought  the  things  through 
very  well  The  trouble  I  have  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  gentleman  is  we  are 
considering  this  bill  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  Would  t'^e  gpntleman  support  it  on 
the  regular  calendar? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Just  let  me  make  the 
point-  We  are  considering  this  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  It  is  going  to  be  a 
massive  bill  There  is  no  rush  You  can 
consider  it  next  year    .\i  that  time  you 


will  know  what  the  new  administration 
really  wants   So  I  do  not  understand 

Mr.  MOFFETT  I  know  the  new  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  any  conser- 
vation by  Mr    Reagan's  own  admission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  Mr. 
MoFFETTi    has   expired 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr,  DiNGELL  '  have  further  requests  for 
lime'' 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr,  MooRHEADi  have  further  requests 
for  time' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
yield  myself  1  mmute 

Mr  S  eaker.  I  thnk  Dial  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  those  of  us  on  this  side 
that  0  jpose  th?  legis'ation  are  not  op- 
posed to  conservation,  but  I  think  that 
at  this  late  date,  when  we  have  at  least 
75  Members  serving  in  the  Congress  that 
have  rrplacements  ele:ted  for  them. 
when  we  are  authorizing  money  to  be 
spent  in  the  sec:;nd.  iliird.  and  fourth 
year  of  the  incoming  President  Reagan's 
term  of  office,  it  is  not  the  proper  lime 
to  br.nt;  up  this  gigantic  new-  program  of 
spending  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. I  think  a  lot  can  be  done  in  the 
area  of  conservation,  I  do  not  think  this 
bi'.l  makes  the  best  use  of  money,  and  I 
do  n-jt  think  that  this  is  the  time  that 
we  should  be  considering  it  under  sus- 
pension when  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
improve  the  bill,  no  opportunity  for 
amendment 

For  that  reason.  I  would  ask  for  a 
"no  "  vote 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  'he  g-^ntleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  at  this  time, 

Mr.  D'NGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man  from   Indiana    'Mr,   Sharp 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Sp-^aker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  enactment  of  S    1280, 

The  House  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
conmittee.  on  which  I  serve,  first  investi- 
gated the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to 
S:at?  and  local  governments  for  energy 
conservation  and  plar.ning  m  April  and 
May  1978  I  was  privileged  to  preside  over 
those  h°arines  and  we  listened  lo  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses  and  experts  report 
that  Federal  su*  p-irt  in  this  area  has 
great  potential  for  significant  energy 
conservation. 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  In- 
novative conseriation  efforts  have  been 
developed  by  local  communities  S  1280 
will  provide  incentives  to  susta-n  those 
efforts  and  to  encourage  more  communi- 
ties to  become  involved  m  conserving 
energy  and  developing  renewable  re- 
sources Many  local  governments  have 
for  some  time  now  recognized  the  need 
to  act  and  they  must  be  given  the  lion's 
.share  of  the  credit  for  having  moved 
ahead  in  spite  of  inaction  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  to  have  com- 
munities like  Da\1s.  Calif  .  Ann  Arbor. 
M'ch  Clearwater.  Fla  .  and  Denver. 
Colo  ,  which  have  taken  the  initial  ve  and 
pioneered  the  development  of  effective 
local  energy  conservation  programs.  We 
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now  have  their  experiences,  which  we 
thrirouKhlv  evaluated,  utx)n  which  to 
establish  a  program  from  \Khich  all  our 
communities  can  benefit 

Most  communities,  however,  are  not 
Denver  Clearwater.  Uavls.  or  Ann  Ar- 
bor They  do  not  have  the  financial  base 
ol  support  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  enerKV  planniiiK  and  con- 
servation programs  Many  of  our  com- 
nuinities  are.  nonetheles.s  m  a  position 
to  take  ma.ximum  advanta^;e  of  unique 
climates,  natural  resources,  topography 
and  recoverable  resources  to  save  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  our  diminishing  oil 
and  natural  Ka.s  supplies.  We  cannot 
waste  these  opportunities 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  not  unanimity 
on  the  proper  role.  Federal  role,  in  help- 
ing State  and  local  governments  achieve 
our  national  energy  conservation  goals. 
I  doubt  there  will  ever  be  complete  agree- 
ment We  all  agree,  however,  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  greatly  needed  if  this 
efTort  is  to  continue  and  succeed 

With  regard  to  the  bill  before  us.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  many  ele- 
ments of  the  highly  successful  schools 
and  hospital  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams have  been  incorjwrated  into  S 
1280  We  have  been  saving  an  estimated 
39,000  barrels  of  oil  per  year  for  each 
$1.0  million  we  have  spent  through  those 
programs  The  cumulative  savings  year 
after  year  to  our  citizens  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. We  must  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  conserve  and  to  reduce 
our  frightening  dependence  on  increas- 
ingly expensive  foreign  oil. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  act  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  more  time  nor  to 
Import  more  oil  unnecessarily  S  1280 
Is  a  reasonable  approach  to  conserving 
significant  amounts  of  energy,  and  It  Is 
supported  by  the  organizations  ot  Slate 
and  local  government  which  will  Imple- 
ment the  programs  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S  1280  5o  that  we  can  get  a 
good  program  underway  as  quickly  as 
possible 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr  Moor- 
head  >  have  a  request  for  lime  at  this 
time? 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Califonna  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Washington    'Mr.   Mc- 

CORMACK I 

Mr   MrCORMACK   Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 

in  opposition  to  this  legislation  I  was 
working  m  my  ofTlre  and  heard  the  de- 
bate and  was  prompted  to  come  over  and 
make  several  comments  about  what  has 
been  said  and  about  the  bill  Itself 

In  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  impor- 
taiit  to  know  that  this  bill  wa.s  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  it  was  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction, of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
of  which  I  am  chairman  and  this  com- 
mittee considered  the  bill  at  some  length 
and  accepted  substantial  amendments  to 
It:  hut  It  was  also  referred  to  another 
subcommittee  the  Sub<ommiltee  on 
Energy  Development  and  Applications 
chaired  bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ottinger  1  .  who  also  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  Mr  Ottin- 
ger   refused    to   bring    the    bill    up    and 


therefore,  kepi  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  from  reporting  it. 
So  you  only  have  the  report  of  one  com- 
mittee before  you  today,  and  you  only 
have  the  position  of  one  committee  be- 
fore you.  except  for  the  comments  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Wydler  I  . 

I  want  my  colleagues  to'  know  that  the 
subcommittee  wh;ch  I  chair  accepted  ex- 
tensive amendments  to  this  bill  to  make 
It  an  all-encompassing,  comprehensive 
bill.  This  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  -Mr  Ottinger  '  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  are  objecting  to. 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  would 
tho  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  OTTINGER  I  appreciate  the  very 
genuine  differences  of  opinion  that  we 
have  on  this  What  we  did.  because  of  the 
desire  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr  McCoRMACKi  to  completely 
change  the  nature  of  the  bill  and  go  Into 
matters  over  which  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  jurisdiction,  was  to 
act  in  the  Commerce  Committee  just  over 
the  areas  we  did  have  jurisdiction  over 
And.  indeed,  if  we  had  gone  Into  many 
of  the  things  the  gentleman  wanted  to  do 
in  his  committee,  he  would  be  here  ob- 
jecting vociferously  that  we  had  invaded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  just  want  to  say  if  we  had  followed 
the  normal  parliamentary  procedures, 
we  would  have  had  two  versions  of  this 
bill.  We  would  have  gone  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  had  some  sort  of  rule 
prepared  so  we  could  have  brought  these 
two  versions  to  the  floor  for  debate  and 
vote  by  the  House 

I  am  confident  if  that  had  happened 
instead  of  the  procedure  we  have  before 
us  today,  the  House  would  overwhelm- 
ingly have  reiected  the  version  we  have 
before  us  today  and  accepted  the 
broader,  more  comprehensive  position 
prepared  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr  Wydler  I  and  accepted  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  a 
point  of  philosophy.  I  think  it  Is  an  Im- 
portant one  to  understand.  The  bill  at- 
tempts to  establish,  to  freeze  in  concrete, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  program 
that  assumes  that  States  can  plan  their 
energy  futures  while  ignoring  the  realis- 
tic energy  sources  which  are  available  to 
them. 

It  says  make  your  energy  plans,  but 
ignore  nuclear  energy,  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
Pretend  that  you  can  solve  your  energy 
problems  without  your  mainline  energy 
sources.  It  is  bad  enough  for  it  to  say 
that,  but  it  says  next  year  spend  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  doing  that 
It  dire  ts  the  States  to  pretend  that  they 
have  no  oil  or  gas  or  coal  or  nuclear,  that 
the  only  chance  they  have  to  solve  their 
energy  problems  Is  conservation,  solar 
energy,  synfuel  energy,  waste  recycling, 
wood-burning,  this  .sort  of  thing  All  of 
these  alternative  energy  sources  are  Im- 
portant, and  we  should  be  following 
them.  It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  with  ex- 


treme good  luck  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  10  percent  of  our  energy 
by  the  year  20U0  Irom  all  of  these  thing.*^ 
put  together,  but  that  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  optimism 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  energy  come 
from'^  President  Carter,  at  his  meeting  in 
Venice,  the  international  meeting  of  all 
the  'Western  leaders,  pointed  out— and 
the  conclusion  of  this  wa.s-  that  90  per- 
cent 01  the  new  energy  that  we  mu.st 
produce  for  the  Western  nations  must 
come  from  coal  and  nuclear  fission  dur- 
ing tlie  balance  of  this  century  But  here 
we  are  with  a  bill  that  says  to  all  the 
States,  we  are  going  to  give  you  all  of  thi.'- 
money  and  you  must  piepare  a  bill,  if  you 
participate,  that  assumes  that  those 
things  do  not  exist. 

That  Ls  w  hy  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  insisted  on  making  thi.s 
bill  more  comprehensive  What  d.d  they 
do?  It  simply  said  consider  all  of  the 
options  Consider  all  of  the  energy  tech- 
nologies, not  just  the  ones  we  like  It  d.d 
not  say  you  may  not  consider  this  tech- 
nolo<{y  because  we  do  not  like  it,  because 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 1  thinK.  is  real.siic  enough  to 
recognize  that  the  people  of  this  country 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  choosing  be- 
tween energy  technologies. 

We  need  all  of  the  energy  we  can  gel 
from  every  source  we  can  get  it  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  Mr- 
Speaker,  I  have  1  more  minute  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  my  la.st  minute 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  down  this  bill,  and  next  year. 
when  you  come  back  again,  to  treat  this 
matter  more  realistically  and  compre- 
hensively, considering  all  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  MARKEY  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
Markey  '  for  a  question  if  it  does  not 
take  more  than  20  seconds,  so  I  have 
a  chance  to  answer  It. 

Mr  MARKEY  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  considered  the  $20  billion 
fusion  bill  that  pas.sed  this  year,  and  the 
$88  billion  bill  for  the  synfuel  industry 
and  the  aid  to  the  coal  industry,  and  the 
natural  ga.s  deregulation  and  oil  decon- 
trol blip 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  have  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  I  thank  him  I  lake 
it  this  bill  provides  for  the  expeiiditure  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  next 
year:  is  that  right' 

Mr  MARKEY  No,  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr  McCORMACK  The  fus'on  b'll  Is 
a  20-vpar  program  that  is  estimated  to 
cast  $20  billion  over  that  period  of  time 
Mr  MARKEY  This  bill  is  4  percent 
of  that.  This  Is  still  4  percent  of  the  bill 
passed. 

r  16.^0 

Mr  McCORMACK  That  is  right  And 
over  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  The 
synthetic  fuels  bill  is  a  bill  tha'  the  ad- 
ministration has  come  forw-ard  w  th  and 
which  Ls  absolutely  essential,  which  we 
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hope  to  be  providing   10  percent  of  our 
oil  by   1990. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  a  great  deal  of  affection  that 
I  address  my  remarks  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington  '  Mr 
McCORMACK',  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Wydler  > 

I  have  heard  their  speeches  before.  I 
have  heard  them  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
when  they  came  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  request  a  special  rule  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  to  permit  them  to  offer  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment,  w-hich  would  add  nu- 
clear and  the  production  of  energy  from 
natural  gas.  from  fossil  fuels  and  from 
exotic  sources. 

I  thought  that  was  a  splendid  idea, 
except  that  it  does  not  oelong  on  this  bill 
which  is  a  conservation  bill  and  which 
will  afford  enormous  and  immediate  pay- 
out m  terms  of  money  saved,  in  terms  of 
dollars  goini;  out  of  this  country  and  in 
terms  of  energy  saved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  American  economy. 

Now.  I  have  no  objection  to  my  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  Wydler  '  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  'Mr.  McCoriviacki  coming 
forward  with  a  bill  which  would  stimulate 
production.  Indeed,  this  Congress  spends 
vast  amounts  of  money  on  stimulating 
production  of  energy,  and  I  hold  that  to 
be  a  laudable  ta.sk  But  I  would  ask  my 
two  good  friends  to  kecj)  m  mind  that 
we  would  be  able  to  hear  their  screams 
clear  out  in  their  respective  districts  if 
the  Commerce  Committee  had  sought  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  kind  that  they  have  suggested 
to  us,  that  Is.  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
w'ith  regard  to  nuclear  matters,  with  re- 
gard to  research  and  development  and 
With  regard  to  other  things  properly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee That  IS  not  the  business  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  w-e  have  very 
carefully  observed  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee. 

Now,  equally  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  we  have 
w-aited  long  for  mv  two  dear  friends  to 
come  forward  with  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  question  they  find  troublesone. 
and  that  is  the  inclusion  of  the  amend- 
ments which  they  have  suggested  here 
I  would  point  out  that  it  is  now  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  Congress,  and  after  a 
long  and  indeed  patient  wait  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  we  have  finally 
pre.sented  the  House  w:th  a  bill  w-hich 
will  for  modest  expenditures  save  large 
amounts  of  energv  I  regret  that  we  have 
had  to  do  this,  because  it  was  not  that 
our  patience  had  exhausted,  but  .lust  that 
our  time  was  running  cit  I  know  that 
they  understand  this 

My  purpose  m  making  these  remarks 
Is  not  to  say  anything  un';leasant  to  or 
about  my  friend.s— and  I  will  vield  to 
them— but  it  is  to  have  them  to  under- 
stand the  milieu  in  which  we  moved  and 
the  reasons  that  we  hive  proceeded  in 
this  fa.shion.  So  I  would  a.sk  them  to 
understand  that  if  It  Is  their  wish  to  pre- 


sent to  the  House  legislation  relating  to 
the  pi'adui'-.on  of  energy,  that  they  in- 
itiate It  from  their  own  committee, 

I  would  also  observe  for  the  benefit  of 
my  two  good  friends  that  the  legislation 
which  they  say  was  referred  to  their 
co.nmittee  languished  long  and  unhap- 
pil\'  in  that  committee,  and  I  will  not  ex- 
plain why  they  cannot  get  the  bills  out 
of  their  own  committee  They  can  ex- 
plain that  to  the  House  without  assist- 
ance from  me 

I  would  like  to  observe,  finally,  though, 
for  tlH-  benefit  of  mv  two  pood  friends, 
tliat  tlie  legislation  m  question  was  re- 
ferred to  their  co.iTmittee  only  to  deal 
•Aith  the  question  of  the  Enerpy  Exten- 
sion Service,  which  does  properly  he 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  commit- 
tee and  which  the  Comm?rcc  Committee 
!ias  no  intention  of  touchmo 

Now  I  yield  to  m--  good  friend,  the 
centleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
\Vydi,er  ' 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr  S!>oaker.  let  me  sav 
this  I  have  the  greatest  affection  and 
resnect  for  the  very  effective  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  all  I  can  sav  to 
him  is  th.1t  he  mav  have  heard  my  speech 
before  and  probably  lucky  for  him  he 
will  not  hear  it  again . 

Mr  DINGELL  I  shall  recret  not  hear- 
ing it  a'-'ain.  because  I  shall  miss  the 
gentleman 

Mr  WYDLER  Tn  any  event,  next  year 
the  centleman  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  take  this  up  a'-^aln 

Why  d'>es  not  the  centleman  yield  to 
The  chairman  of  th°  subrommittee  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question'' 

Mr  DINGELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   fro.m    Washington    <Mr.    McCor- 

MACK' 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  want  to  say  that 
the  germaneness  of  one  technology  or 
another  hardly  lies,  that  the  issue  here 
is  w-hether  or  not  the  bill  should  limit 
itself  to  a  technnlosy,  whether  or  not  it 
should  limit  itself  to  research  and  devel- 
opment or  commercialization  of  a  tech- 
nolo;rv.  And  what  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nolos^'  Committee  has  clearly  stated  is 
that  if  it  applies  to  one  enerey  produc- 
tion technology,  then  it  applies  to  all 
enertiv  production  technologies. 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman.   I  yield   30  seconds  to 

the  gentleman   from  Connecticut   'Mr 

MOf  FETT  I 

Mr  MOFFETT  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  other  point  that  I  think  needs  to  be 
mentioned  to  answer  a  criticism  that 
was  made  by  the  other  side  Our  friends 
on  the  other  side,  particularly  the  cen- 
tleman from  California,  mav  recall  that 
in  the  markup  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr,  Loeffler  '  and  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  give  a  spe- 
cial break  to  small  towns  in  this  bill  We 
ho[)e  it  will  be  a  precedent  because  many 
of  us  here,  of  course,  have  small  tow-ns 
In  our  districts.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  application  is  fair  to  them,  that 
there  is  not  a  trreat  deal  of  red  tape  I 
think  that  is  somethms  that  needs  to  be 
stressed  because  the  gentleman  from 
California  did  make  a  good  po'nt  about 
the  terms  and  conditions  and  how  it 
might  be  a  disadvantage  to  some  of  the 
smaller  communities 


•  Mr.  BRO\\'N  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  S  1280  As  one 
who  has  for  years  supported  a  better 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
partnership  in  meeting  this  Nation's 
energy  needs,  I  find  the  bill  before  us 
another  positive  and  essential  step  In 
that  direction.  The  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, which  have  taken  years  to  de- 
velop, have  several  deficiencies  Among 
those  deficiencies  are  insufficient  re- 
sources, overlapping  requirements  from 
separate  programs  and  an  absence  of  suf- 
ficient incentives  for  creative  planning 
and  implementation  of  innovative  energy 
options  for  State  and  local  governments 

The  legislation  before  us  comes  much 
later  than  it  should  have  and  is  being 
attacked  by  some  for  that  reason  alone 
While  I  cannot  defend  the  scheduling. 
I  must  disagree  with  my  colleagues  that 
this  reason  alone  disqualifies  this  bill 
from  favorable  action.  The  Senate  has 
alreadv  acted  on  more  extensive  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Hou.se  has  been  supporting 
m  piecemeal  fashion,  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  legislation.  Passage  of  this 
version  of  S  1280  is  a  rational  step,  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  local  con- 
trol which  most  Members  of  Congress, 
outgoing  and  incoming,  support,  and  in 
no  way  commits  future  funds  to  anyone 

I  wish  th'.s  legislation  were  ooen  for 
amendment.  If  it  were.  I  would  be  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  clarify  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Ener;-'y  Extension  Service 
in  this  process.  The  S-enate  already  has 
such  language,  and  the  managers  of  this 
version  of  the  bill  have  given  assurances 
that  the  legislative  intent  will  be  to  con- 
tinue support  for  the  underfunded  but 
successful,  National  Energy  Extension 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  widespread 
support  outside  the  Congress,  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  in  sev- 
eral committees  of  the  Congress  and  is  a 
sound  revision  and  addition  to  our 
existing  energy  laws.  I  urge  its  support  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
tzentleman  from  Michigan  Mr  Dingell  ^ 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill.  S   1280,  as  amiended. 

The  question  w-as  taken. 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


ELIMINATING  DLTY  ON  HARDWOOD 
VENEERS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  acree  to 
the  resolution  'H  Res.  814'  providing 
that  immeciatelv  upon  the  8doT:ition  of 
this  resolution  the  bill  'H.R.  6975'  to 
eliminate  the  duty  on  hardwood  veneers. 
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together  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  taken 
from  the  Speaker  s  table  to  the  end  that 
First,  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
agreed  to:  and  second,  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows 

H     Rrs    814 

Rcta/ird  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  iHR 
69751  to  ellnilnite  the  duty  on  hardwood 
veneers,  together  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  be  and  the  same  is  herebv 
lakfn  from  the  Spieakrr  s  table  to  the  end 
that  I  I  I  the  Sena'e  .amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  he.  and  the  same  !s  herebv  agreed 
to.  and  i2i  the  .'^ena'e  nniendnient  to  the 
t«xt  of  the  bill  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
•greed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond  demanded? 

Mr  CON.ABLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obtectlon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  IllinoLs  'Mr  Rostenkow- 
SKi'  will  be  reroKni/ed  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
CONABLE'  will  be  reco.,'nlzed  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    Mr    RnsirNKowsKi ' 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  presentlv  under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
H  R.  6975  as  pa.s.si'(l  the  Senate  contains 
six  provisions  dealing  with  different  .sec- 
tions of  current  law  due  to  expire  over 
the  ne,\t  .several  months  Two  of  these 
provisions,  deductions  for  conservation 
easements  and  the  tax  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral scholarships,  have  already  passed 
the  House  m  identical  form,  except  for 
a  transitional  rule  provided  bv  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  case  of  certain  scholarships 

Three  of  the  remaining  provisions  the 
independent  contractor  moratorium,  the 
historic  structure  tax  proMsions,  and  the 
taxicab  fuel  exemption,  have  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures,  and  are 
merely  extensions  of  current  law  The 
final  provision,  the  low  Income  rental 
housing  rehabilitation  writeofT.  is  also 
an  extension  of  current  law 

The.se  four  provisions  require  further 
study  in  the  next  Congress  to  resolve 
various  issues  which  have  arisen  in  their 
operation 

In  particular,  the  historic  structure 
tax  pron.,ions  will  be  carefully  reviewed 
in  light  of  testimony  received  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Revenue  Measures 
during  its  recent  hearings 


For  example,  the  efficacy  of  the  dis- 
incentives and  their  deleterious  conse- 
fjuences  mu.st  be  weighed  to  determine 
wliether  some  modifications  are  neces- 
sary, especially  since  the  recently  enact- 
ed Historic  Kreservation  Act  reauthori- 
zation included  an  owner  consent  re- 
quirement for  National  Register  li>;t:ng 

In  addition,  both  the  Incentives  and 
disincentives  must  be  examined  m  the 
context  of  the  larger  tax  bill  wh;ch  we 
will  write  next  year  That  bill  may  in- 
clude the  increased  iiuestment  tax  credit 
lor  rehabilitated  buildings  which  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  approved 
earlier  tills  \car  I  his  would  reduce  the 
atiractivene.s.s  of  these  proMslons  unle.s.x 
they  are  coordinated  with  the  credit  Fi- 
nally, work  m  pro.;rcss  at  tlv.>  exi'iratlon 
date  should  also  be  made  eligible  for 
these  incentives  as  it  is  currently  in  the 
case  of  the  low  income  rental  housing 
provision 

Mr  Speaker,  approval  of  this  bill  to- 
day will  allow  taxpayers  to  continue  on- 
going projects  and  activities  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  tax  consequences  for 
the  immediate  future  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  H  R  6975  as  amended  by  the 
Senate 

1700 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  known 
as  the  Tax  Treatment  Extension 
Act  of  1980  I  rise  in  support  of  it 
Its  number  is  H  R  6975  The  bill  ex- 
tends several  provisions  of  our  tax  laws 
U  establishes  new  substantive  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  contributions 
of  easemcnUs  and  other  partial  interests 
in  real  property  that  are  used  for  con- 
servation purposes  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  allows  as  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions partial  interests  m  real  prop- 
ertv  that  are  used  for  conservation  pur- 
poses This  IS  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  a  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction must  be  allowed  only  for  con- 
tributions of  entire  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty 

Sp)ecial  laws  governing  charitable  con- 
tributions of  easements  and  other  partial 
interest  in  real  property  were  scheduled 
to  expire  in  1981  Rather  than  wait  untU 
the  next  Congre.ss  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Select  Revenue 
Measure  Subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  existing  rules  These  hear- 
ings allowed  the  committee  to  revise 
existing  rules  in  a  way  that  satisfied  the 
Treasury  Department  and  major  con- 
servation groups  Unfortunately,  because 
of  its  heavy  program  the  Conimitte<"  on 
Ways  and  Means  just  could  not  estab- 
lish permanent  substantive  rules  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  in  tax  law  For  this  rea- 
son. H  R  6975  extends  certain  existing 
tax  provisions  for  specified  periods  of 
time 

In  particular,  the  bill  extends  current 
rules  governing  the  treatment  of  inde- 
pendent contractors  until  June  30  1982. 
and  extends  the  provision  relatint;  to 
historic  structures  until  December  31 
1983 

We  have  all  had  some  experience  with 
the  independent  contractors  law.  and 
know  that  that  is  a  veritable  can  of 
worms  in  the  definitional  requirements 


that  are  possible  under  the  complex  eco- 
nomu  relationships  which  have  sprung 
up  under  the  law  The  preservation  tax 
credits  relating  I  j  historic  structures  are 
another  matter  These  have  been  ex- 
tended under  this  proposal  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983 

However,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr  Rostenkowski. 
and  I  have  agreed  between  ourselves  that 
we  must  review  the  historic  preservation 
tax  extension  next  year  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  practices  which  have  sprung 
up  since  this  was  put  into  law  The  law 
relating  to  historic  prcservaticn  afTccl.s 
both  incentives  and  disincentives 

We  gave  a  5-year  writeofT  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  registered  landmark 
which  encourages  people  to  rehabilitate 
historic  buildings  We  provide  disincen- 
tives, however,  which  not  only  disallow 
the  deduction  for  the  demolition  of  a 
historic  building,  but  deny  accelerated 
depreciatiun  to  any  building  built  to  re- 
place that  historic  building  The  efTect 
of  these  disincentives,  according  to  those 
who  work  in  this  area  of  the  law.  has 
been  somewhat  suspect  For  instance,  we 
find  people  resisting  the  opportunity  to 
put  their  buildings  on  the  historic  regis- 
ter of  landmarks  because  they  feel  that 
they  might  be  penalized  subsequently  by 
the  disincentives  in  the  law 

We  also  find  that  certain  people  whose 
buildings  are  already  on  the  historic 
landmark  register,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  full  tax  advantage  of 
any  new  bui'dmg  they  plan  for  that 
area,  re.sort  in  some  ca.ses.  we  feel,  to 
deliberate  ar.son  to  get  rid  of  a  building 
which  otherwise  would  be  an  imi)edi- 
inent  to  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing on  Uie  site  by  virtue  of  the  existence 
of  this  law 

Now.  frankly,  that  was  not  what  the 
framers  of  this  measure— and  I  was 
among  them— had  in  mind  We  did  not 
want  to  have  a  rash  of  fires  of  historic 
landmarks  as  a  result  of  the  dismcen- 
tives  we  put  in  the  bill  It  seems  to  me 
for  that  reason  alone  we  should  review 
the  law  carefully  and  be  sure  we  have 
the  right  balance  of  incentives  and  dls- 
Mcentives  so  that  we  will  encourage 
preservation  of  what  is  valuable  about 
the  past  without  providing  unfortunate 
side  effects  ttiat  we  can  avoid 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
then  will  review  the  historic  structure 
provisions,  particularly  those  disincen- 
tives, early  m  the  next  Congre.ss 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  get  in  any 
degree  into  tiie  other  provisions  of  this 
law,  of  the  167  K  amendments  relating 
to  the  accelerated  5-year  v^r'teofT  of 
expenditures  made  to  rehabilitate  low- 
income  housing,  which  are  extended  in 
this  measure  to  December  31.  1983 
Most  people  agree  that  that  is  a  desirable 
tax  incentive,  and  so  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  will  vote  against  this  measure 
on  account  of  this  exclusion 

The  extension  of  credit  or  reform  of 
the  credit  on  fuels  used  in  taxicabs  Is  a 
somewhat    more   questionable    measure. 
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but  I  must  say  that  the  taxicabs  seem  to 
have  their  friends,  and  one  can  make  a 
case  for  the  fuel  conservation  that  Is 
Involved  in  use  of  taxicabs  In  judicious 
ways 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  exclusion 
from  income  of  Federal  scholarship 
grants  and  National  Research  Service 
awards  That  clearly  should  be  the  case, 
and  scholarships  generally  are  excluded 
from  income  for  income  tax  purposes,  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  this  measure. 

I  think,  v^ith  the  modifications  I  have 
mentioned  and  the  promise  of  early  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  tax  provi- 
sion, whicli  is  extended  herein  to  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  so  that  we  will  not  have 
10  wait  too  long  to  deal  with  the  disin- 
centives measure,  it  should  have  the 
suppwrt  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Panetta 1 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H  R  6975. 
now  known  as  the  Tax  Treatment  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1980 

This  legislation  contains  a  provision 
of  Vital  importance  to  independent  busi- 
ness people  througiiout  the  Nation  It  ex- 
tends for  18  months  the  ban  on  reclassi- 
fication of  independent  contractors  as 
employees  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice This  provision  is  virtually  identical 
to  my  own  bill.  H  R  8046.  vvliich  would 
have  extended  the  ban  for  2  years.  My 
legislation  now  has  65  cosponsors.  an  in- 
dication of  the  strong  support  in  the 
House  for  this  action 

The  entire  problem  was  precipitated, 
as  my  colleagues  will  remember,  by  the 
sudden  decision  by  the  IRS  in  the  early 
seventies  to  begin  reclas.<:ifylng  inde- 
pe.-ident  contractors  as  employees 

There  arc  a  number  of  crucial  differ- 
ences in  tax  status  between  employees 
and  independent  contractors  The  tax 
con.sequences  are  particularly  Important 
for  the  busine.s.ses  involved  When  an  In- 
dividual is  classified  as  an  employee,  the 
employer  is  required  to  act  as  a  collect- 
ing agent  for  the  Federal  Government. 
withholding  and  remitting  to  the  Treas- 
ury both  income  taxes  and  the  employ- 
ee's share  of  social  security  taxes,  as  well 
as  paying  unemployment  taxes  and  the 
employer's  share  of  social  security  taxes 
If  an  individual  is  cla.ssifled  as  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  though,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  paving  his  own  Income 
taxes  and  seIf-emi)Ioyment  taxes 

In  years  past,  the  determination  of 
independent-contractor  status  was  made 
under  the  common-law  test.  This  system 
worked  smoothly  and  fairly,  providing 
certainty  to  all  parties  Involved. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  early  1970's,  the 
IRS  arbitrarilv  decided  to  begin  reclassi- 
fying as  employees,  workers  who  pre- 
viously had  met  the  common-law  test  for 
independent-contractor  status  This 
policy  ran  contrary  not  only  to  previous 
court  decisions  but  also  to  published 
revenue  rulings  and  private  IRS  letter 
rulings  and  tax  audits  of  the  very  busi- 
nesses whose  emoloyees  were  being  re- 
classified Obviously,  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely unfair  and  Irrational  situation. 


These  reclassifications  were  retroactive, 
and  they  presented  many  companies  with 
huge  back  tax  assessments. 

In  addition,  they  removed  the  cer- 
tainty u'.  on  which  companies  making  use 
of  Independent  contractors  had  relied 
in  th?  past  Of  course,  the  redesignations 
also  hurt  the  individuals  involved,  since 
they  suddenly  lost  their  status  as  inde- 
pendent contractors  and  became  subject 
to  the  strictures  of  employee  status. 

In  1976.  reacting  to  what  they  saw  as 
an  obvious  injustice,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress backed  a  statement  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  which  urged  the  IRS  "not  to  apply 
any  changed  position  or  any  newly 
stated  position  which  is  inconsistent  with 
a  prior  general  audit  position  in  this  gen- 
eral subject  area  to  past  a<;  opposed  to 
future  taxable  years'  until  the  comple- 
tion of  a  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  The  IRS, 
though  ignored  this  judgment  and  con- 
tinued to  initiate  audits  and  to  assess 
businesses  with  taxes  resulting  from 
these  reclassifications. 

By  rechT^sifying  inde':endent  contrac- 
tors '11  over  14  industries,  the  IRS  was  in 
efTect  reversing  50  years  of  past  audit 
practices  Real  estate  brokers,  insurance 
agents,  direct  sellers,  beauticians,  serv- 
ice-station operators,  loggers,  and  others 
were  be'ng  asked  to  nav  these  back  taxes 
on  hundreds  of  individuals  who  had  his- 
toricallv  considered  themselves  inde- 
oendent  contractors  It  was  clear  that  n. 
let'islativp  remedy  had  to  be  found 

In  response  to  this  need  I  introduced. 
a<;  did  Congressman  Gephardt  and  Sen- 
ator Doi  E  legislation  to  call  an  immedi- 
ate halt  to  audits  inconsistent  with  prac- 
tices in  efTect  a-  of  Januarv  1076  This 
leg'slation  drew  a  great  deal  of  support 
in  the  House,  and  the  entire  Congress 
recognized  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
action  by  including  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  a  provision  prohibiting  the  IRS 
from  applying  any  new  or  changed  posi- 
tion from  that  of  common  law  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  an  individual's 
status  for  employment  tax  purposes  if 
the  pos-tion  was  inconsistent  with  pre- 
1976  practices  This  legislation  also  ter- 
mnat^d  any  tax  liabil'ties  for  taxpayers 
who  had  a  reasonable  basis  for  treating 
worker';  other  than  as  employees. 

In  December  of  last  year.  Congress  ex- 
tended the  prohibition  on  IRS  actions  in 
this  area  until  Januarv  1  1981  H  R  6975 
now  extends  that  deadline  until  June  30. 
1982  That  should  g've  the  Incoming  97th 
Congress  sufflcient  time  to  establish  cri- 
teria for  the  proper  classification  of 
independent  contractors. 

Tama  supporter  of  H  R  3245.  intro- 
duced by  Coneressman  Gephardt  which 
would  establish  firm  criteria  to  be  met 
by  irdependent  contractors  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  tax  status  which  has 
made  sense  for  them  for  so  many  years. 
Regardless  of  the  final  determinat'on 
made  bv  Congress  on  that  legislation, 
though  it  is  important  that  we  act  now 
to  ston  anv  improner  pud't  pctiors  by 
the  IRS  CoTigress.  not  the  bureaucracy. 
must  make  tax  law  in  this  area. 

n  1710 
Mr   CONABLE   Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes   to   the  gentleman   from   Ohio 
'Mr    Gradison). 


Mr.  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nevn  York  'Mr  Con- 
able  '  for  y. elding  1  r.se  in  support  of 
this  measure  In  doing  so.  I  want  to  in- 
dicate that  I  do  have  reservations  about 
one  portion  of  this  bill  and  that  is  the 
extension  of  the  disincentives  with  re- 
gard to  the  tax  treatment  for  historic 
structures 

I  am  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI '  that  these  provisions 
not  only  merit  review,  but  probably  merit 
eliminat  on  and  I  am  reassured  by  the 
statements  made  both  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  these  will  be  subject  to  review  at  an 
early  date  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Obviously.  I  am  concerned  to  see  us 
extend  for  3  years  provisions  which. 
based  upon  our  hearings,  appear  in  many 
cases  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
CoNABLE'  has  delineated  some  of  the 
specific  instances  in  which  these  provi- 
sions may  have  been  harmful  First,  in 
discouraging  listings  on  the  National 
Register  in  the  first  place,  and  the  second 
perhaps  in  some  instances  of  actually 
serving  to  foster  arson 

I  have  seen  other  e\  idences  in  my  own 
community  in  v^hich  these  provisions,  the 
disincentives,  have  been  harmful 

One  of  them,  for  example,  involved  the 
acquis  tion  of  a  property  of  historic  con- 
sequence, one  that  was  listed  in  the  Na- 
tional Register,  and  the  purchaser  made 
as  a  requirement  that  the  seller  demolish 
tiiat  property  before  it  was  purchased. 
The  reason  very  simply  was  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  did  not  want  to 
be  l.mited  in  any  way  by  the  Tax  Code 
m  the  use  of  the  property  once  acquired. 
The  seller,  since  the  seller  happened  to 
be  a  tax  exempt  organization  and  was 
going  to  sell  the  property  anyway,  was 
not  sufTerinp  any  handicap  by  virtue  of 
demolishing  the  property  before  it  was 
conveyed. 

The  net  efTect  is  one  less  historic  prop- 
erty in  our  community  and  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  new  purchaser  might  be 
able  to  develop  the  property  m  some  way 
which  may  be  consistent  with  retaining 
the  property  for  some  use.  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  church,  was  totally  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Conable  '  for  their  comments, 
and  in  doing  so.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
review  of  this  program  will  not  be  limited 
to  revisions  alone,  but  also  the  possibil- 
ity of  repeal. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota   'Mr.   Frenzel  ' . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  6975  as  amended  by  the 
Senate 

This  bill  provides  for  The  necessary 
extension  of  the  moratorium,  of  the  IRS 
from  issuing  any  regulations  or  rulings 
on  the  independent  contractors  issue 
until  July  1.  1982:  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain tax  incentives  for  the  presenation 
of  historic  structures  until  December  31. 
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1983.  and  tlio  extension  ol  the  t.tx  in- 
centives lor  the  restorat.on  and  reh.ibil:- 
tatiiJU  of  lou  -uu-onie  housing  until  .lar.ii- 
ary  1.  1984.  exten.Mon  of  taxi  fuels 
ta.\  e\erni)tion.  esclu.sion  of  scholarship 
ir.cunu'  and  expan.sion  of  deductibility 
for  contribution.s  for  conservation 

All  of  these  extensions  are  necessary 
so  that  many  individuals  will  be  free 
from  IRS  harassment  until  the  Congre.ss 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
appropriate  le(.;islation  in  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  Tlie  provision  on  Indc- 
pendeiil  contractors  is  a  matter  of 
special  urgency  The  IRS  has  been  over 
agKfi'ssive  m  past  years  m  attempting  to 
define  independent  ('ontractors  as  em- 
ployees 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  \ital  legislation. 

Mr  CONABLP:  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  'Mr    ROUSSELOT'. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  have  already 
addressed  the  issue  of  the  employment 
tax  status  of  independent  contractors.  I. 
too.  regret  lliat  we  have  as  a  committee 
waited  so  long  to  solve  this  overdue  prob- 
lem and  am  pleased  that  we  have  finally 
taken  action 

:ri):n  Minnesota  iMr. 
I  ue  did  nothing  else 
but  handle  this  tax 
i-'Ut  contractors  It  is 
:>Mso;;  ciiOiuh  •.■'■■.-  ;>  issage  Of  H  R.  6975.  I 
iiope  that  we  will  :,:  •  A,i:t  as  a  committee 
tmtil  June  30.  Vjh:.  tu  finish  what  we 
iMulii  1:  i\e  done  a  long  time  ago  on  this 
■vhole  an- a  of  treatment  of  Independent 
contractors  ai:{i  how  they  shall  or  shall 
not  i;e  taxed 

I  am  pleaspfi  th.it  we  are  atialn  pre- 
venting the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  issuing  anv  new  rules  or  regulations 
on  th;s  subject  which  they  were  very 
prone  to  try  to  do  to  "raise  more 
revenue  " 

I  am  pleas. (I  that  we  have  Anally 
moved  this  legislative  package  I  am 
sorry  it  has  taken  us  so  long  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  thousands  of  con.stltuents  who 
have  written  on  this  subject 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  'Mr   Fi.s)ieri  . 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee 

I  th'nk  this  is  one  of  the  best  bills  of 
tins  kind  I  have  seen  in  my  years  here 
bringing  together  several  Hems  that  need 
to  be  done  before  this  Congress  expires, 
and  me  with  it  In  particular.  I  have  an 
interest  m  the  deductions  of  contribu- 
tions for  conservation  easements,  the  ex- 
tension of  provisions  relating  to  the  h's- 
toric  preservation,  and  the  employment 
tax  status  of  independent  contractors. 
Each  of  these  very  much  needed,  very 
useful  modest  perhaos  in  dimension,  but 
quite  imi'ortant  that  th's  Congress  do 
and  do  todav  m  this  way. 

I  rise  in  f'lll  support  of  the  entire 
measure 

Mr  rONABIP'  Mr  .Sneaker  I  have  no 
further  renupsts  f,,r  time  and  I  yield 
ba"k  tile  balance  of  mv  time 

Mr     ROSTENKOWSKI     Mr    .Speaker 


I  have  no  furtlier  re<iuests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  t:alance  of  my  time 

The  SPf^AKhlR  pro  tempore  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr  Rostenkow- 
sKi  t!;a'  '.a  House  suspend  the  rules 
.III*  .i:.:rr.  •  >  'mc  resolution  iH  Res  814'. 

Ila'  ;ii'-stion  was  taken:  and  itwo- 
tinrds  ii.iMng  voted  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNC^  Nth  N  I   HV  THl-   SPl-AKFR 
IMU)    I  1-..\1PUKI: 

The  S[»FAKER  pro  tempore  The  de- 
bate has  been  concluded  on  all  motions 
(.0  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3.  rule  XX\TI,  the 
Char  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed  in  the  order  m  which 
that  motion  was  entertained 

Votes  \^•ill  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

H  R  5935.  by  the  yeas  and  nays ; 

H  R  7745.  de  novo:  and 

S    1280.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 
H  R  5935.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 

question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Prever'  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill.  HR  5935.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  97  nays  259. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  75.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll    No.   6501 


Addabbo 

Ainbro 

tlarnes 

Bellenson 

BlnhgiUii 

Hloiirhord 

Bradcm&s 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Bvirlcn.  John 

Burton.  PWllIp 

Carr 

Carter 

CavanauRh 

Chlsholm 

Ccnyers 

Crockett 

Danlflson 

Deckard 

ningell 

ririnan 

Erkhardt 

F^tgar 

ElwBrd-i   Calif 

Evans.  Ind 

Pnacell 

Fazio 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Ford.  Mich 

Orgy 

OudET 


YEAS— 87 

Hall.  Ohio 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Holtznian 

Howard 

Johnson.  Calir 

Johnson.  Colo 

Jones.  N  C 

Kastenmeler 

Kilde* 

K I  n  1  ness 

Kostmayer 

Lehman 

Long.  Md. 

Lundlne 

Mt-C  oa\ev 

McCortnack 

MrHuuh 

McKlnncy 

MftRuIre 

Markey 

Ma'sul 

Mlkulskl 

Ml'ler.  Calir 

Mitchell.  Md 

Motlett 

Moorhead.  Pa 

M>ttl 

Murphy.  Pa 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obfy 

Otttnger 


Panetta 

Patten 

Pepper 

Preyer 

Rahall 

Range! 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Solarz 

Stack 

Stark 

Stokes 

SMidds 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams.  Mont 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 


Abdnor 
Akaka 

Albosta 

A.c  vander 

Anderson. 
Cnllf 

Andrews. 
N  Duk. 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Asplii 

Atkinson 

Bad  ham 

BnlKlls 

Bailey 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beiird.  Tenii 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Uereutcr 

lieihune 

Bevlll 

BoKBs 

B^'laiid 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bou<(uard 

Bowen 

Hreiiuv 

Brlnklny 

Buchanan 

Burcener 

Burasi^m 

Butler 

Bvron 

Campbell 

t'.irnev 

Chappi'U 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clnger 

CkIIio 

C'"leniiin 

Collins.  Tex 

Ciinable 

C  >nte 

CjrcMron 

Cilter 

CiuRhlln 

Crane.  Dunlel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Dhiile!,  Den 

Dinlel.  R  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Dns'-hle 

Duvls.  Mirh. 

Davis.  S  C. 

de  In  Onrza 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dirks 

Dixon 

Dornon 

Djwnoy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Enierv 

English 

Krdahl 

Erlenbcrn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Fermro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn 

Forsyt  he 

Fountain 

Fowler 


NAYS      2.S9 

Freni-.el 
Fuqua 
Qaydos 
Gephardt 
nibbona 
Oilman 
Olnttrlch 
GInn 
Ooodllng 
Oore 
Oradlson 
Orlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Ciuver 
Hall,  Tex 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hif:hU)wer 
HllUs 
Hinson 
Holland 
HoMrnberk 
Hupklns 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hurknby 
Hughes 
Hutlo 
Hyde 
Ireiund 
Jacobs 
JplTorxJs 
Jeffries 
Jrnklris 
Jones.  Okln 
Kn/en 
Kemp 
Kijgovsek 
Krumer 
Ijicomnrslno 
I.atta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach.  La 
Lee 
Inland 
Lent 
Levttas 
Livingston 
Lloj-d 
Loemer 
Long.  Ln 
Lott 
t.owry 
LulMi 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McD-nnld 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mnrks 
Marrlriit 
Martin 
Maihls 
MavrotiU'S 
Mazzol  I 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MIneta 
Mlnlsh 
MItrhe'l.  N  Y 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomen' 
Moor© 
Moorhens. 

Calif 
Murphy.  Ill 
Mtirtha 
Musto 


Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prlichard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Riiier 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RoKienkowskI 

Ri  th 

Rousselut 

Rover 

Kvidd 

Russo 

Sabo 

8aft«rfleld 

Saw>er 

Schuize 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuniway 

Shust<r 

.Sim.  n 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Smith,  Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenre 

St  Oermaln 

StatuTers 

Stange'aud 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stockman 

Siratlon 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tiiuke 

Tftuzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

V-^nder  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Waiker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whllten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wl'son.  Bob 

Wlrin 

Wolff 

Wrleht 

Wvatt 

Wvdier 

Wylle 

Y.-xtron 

Youne,  Fla, 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— I 
Oon/nle/ 


NOT  VOTINO— 75 


Anderson,  HI 

Andrews,  N  C 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Beard, R I 

Bedell 

Blaggl 

Bollln« 

B..n!or 


Broomtlpltl 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Clay 

C"e\-eland 
Collins,  ni 
Corman 
Courier 
Dell  urns 
Devlne 
TXxid 


Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Fary 

Fenwlck 

Frost 

Garcia 

Glalmo 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Oramm 

Oraasley 
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nreen 

Lealh.  Tex 

Rh.xies 

Hacrdi.rr. 

Lederer 

R   rilnc. 

Hanoe 

Lewis 

.Santlnl 

Hirkln 

MadU'an 

.Srhrcieder 

Hefner 

Marlpnee 

.'-peilmioi 

Heflel 

MHttnX 

Stenholm 

Holt 

Murphy    N  V 

Stewart 

Hiitrhli!Si>n 

N-Hi 

Thompson 

Irhi.Pd 

Nad/l 

I'llnian 

Jenrette 

O  Brien 

Wils    n    C   H 

Junes.  Term 

Patlers.  I 

Wilson   Tex 

Kelly 

Pc. ?pr 

Viitp'i 

LaFitire 

Quayie 

Yi'Unp    rtlask.i 

n  1730 

Tiie    Clerk    announced    the    followinc 
pairs 

Mr    Annunzlo  with  Mr    Broomfield. 

Mr   Fary  with  Mr   Doiiphertv 

Mr   Rodino  with  Mr    Lewis 

Mr    Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Madl^an 

Mr    Donnelly  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr     Santlnl    with    Mr     BrovhUl 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr   Frost. 

Mr    Yates  \^  1th  Mrs    Fenwlck 

Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr    GoldABter 

Mr    Ciarcla  w  Ith  .Mr    O  Brleii 

Mr    Applejrate  with  Mr    yuiiyle 

.Mr   AiiCoin  u  ith  Mr   Rhtides 

N!r    Haldiis  with  Mr    Yovin^;  of  .Maska 

Mr    Heftier  with  Mr   Orasslev 

Mr  Heftel  with  Mr   Oramm 

Mr    Bonier   of    Michigan    with    .Mr     C;e%e- 
land 

Mr  Clay  with  Mr   Courier 

Mr   Neal  with  Mr   Devlne 

Mr    Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr    Green 

Mr    Ijcderer   with    Mr     HaKedorn 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Marlenee 

Mr.s    Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr    Stenholm 

.Mr  Dodd'AlthMr  Steuart 

Mr    Irhord  with  Mr    Hiitrhmson 

Mr     Charles   H     WlLsoi,    of   C:illfornlR    with 
Mr    I.cath  of  Texas 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr   Nedzl 

Mrs     Schroeder    with    Mr     Char'.es    Wilson 
of  Texas 

Mr  Peyser  with  Mr  Kelly 

Mr  Patterson  with  Mr  Hance 

Mr    Corman   with   Mr    Duncan   of   Oregon 

Mr    Dellums  with   Mr    .Andrews  of   North 
Carolina 

Mr  Gllckmaii  with  Mr   Ashley 

Mr   Harkln  with  Mr    Blacel 

Mr    Jenrette  with  Mr    Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land 

Mr   LaFalre  uith  Mr    Bedell 

Mr   .Vtattox  with  Mrs   Holt 

Mr    DICKS.    Mr    NELSON    and    Ms 
F'ERRARO    changed    their    votes    from 


to "nay  " 

ROYBAL  changed  his  vote  from 
'  to  "yea  ' 

'two- thirds   not   having    voted    in 
favor  thereof  I   the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


yea 
Mr 

nav" 
So 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pur.suant 
to  tiie  povisions  of  clause  3'bi  3  of  rule 
XXVII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
l^ncxi  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all  of 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 


UMI 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Tlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 

pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pendiiiK  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H  R    7745 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Perkins  • 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bUl,  HR  7745. 

The  question  was  taken. 
RFCORDED  vcrrE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  237.  noes  118. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  76.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll    No    6511 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Aiiibro 

.^ndersun, 

Calif 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspm 
Atklnsrn 
lialley 
Hariiiird 

Burnes 

Ben  J 11  ml  II 

iienne'it 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

B:r.(.'hiun 

H.Biirhard 

H.srps 

Bolanc: 

Boner 

B  .wcj'.mrd 

Bnwen 

li'Hdemas 

fires  ux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burton.  J'lhn 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavftnir.ich 

Cliappell 

Chlsholm 

Clau.'ien 

CllnKer 

r  leiho 

C  ileman 

C  livers 

r-r.iKhiin 

Cf'.ckett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dsn 

Drinlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  MIrh 

Davis  S  C 
de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

D  wney 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Kar'.y 

E'-khardt 

F'-dcar 

Edwards.  Cillf 

E'lfllsh 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ind 

h  asreli 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fithlan 

F  ippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich 

Ford.  Tenn 


AYES— 237 

Fountain 

Fowler 

>u<iua 

Oaydos 

Gllrnai. 

("linn 

Gtnzale/ 

Gore 

Gray 

Ouarlnl 

Gudger 

Ha. I,  Oh!  . 

Hall.  Tex 

Hamlltt-n 

Hanitiier- 
srhnudt 

HasiJev 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkir.s 

Heckler 

Hichtower 

Hlllis 

H:,lland 
H  '.Iciiljprk 

Hf'ivman 

Hopkins 

H  .ward 

H-.jbbard 

Hut  to 

Ire  and 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson    Ca.if 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Jones    N  C 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kopovsek 

Kostmav  er 

Learh,  La 

Lehn.an 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lloyd 

Lone,  La 

Lcnc,  Md 

Lowry 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MrCorrr.ack 

Mr  Dade 

M-HuBh 

McKay 

Macure 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mm'.sh 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

M  oakl  e>' 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Mottl 

Murphy,  LI. 

Murphy,  Pa 

Murtha 

Musto 

Mvers,  Ind 


.  Md 
NY 


Natcher 

Ne.s.n 

.Nichols 

.Noia:. 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OttinRer 

Panetta 

Fatten 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pirkle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahail 

Hail.sback 

Rancel 

Ra-.(hford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rmaldo 

R.fer 

R'  berLs 

Rne 

Rose 

R-isenthal 

Rovbal 

.Sabo 

Scheuer 

Seiberilng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Srr. Ith.  lowf 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stackers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Svnar 

Tauztn 

Traxler 

rdall 

Van  Deerl 

Vanik 

\  f  nlo 

Volkmer 

Walprer. 

Warr.  pier 

Watklns 

Waxn.an 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltlen 

Williams  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Win  h 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yatron 

Youne.  Mo 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


in 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
N  DaJ! 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bad  ham 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Bonker 
Bureener 
Burllson 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chenev 
Collins  Tex 
Cjnable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 

Crane   Daniel 
Crane   Philip 
Daniel.  R   W 
Dannemeyer 
Derwmski 
Dickiiis   n 
Dornan 
Edwards   Ala 
E  'wards,  Okla 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans  Del 
Evans.  Ga 
Fisher 
Pfirsythe 
Prenzel 
Gephardt 
Gingrich 


NOES--!  18 

Goodline 

Gradison 

Grisham 

Gu\>er 

Hanson 

Hinson 

Horton 

Huckaby 

HuEhes 

Hj-de 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Ker-.p 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaEomarsln.o 

La  t  la 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lee 

Lent 

Livlnpston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lunirren 

McClor-, 

McCloske-, 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

.MontRorr.erv 

.Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif 
Pashavan 
Paul 
Petri 


Porter 
PrltchaPd 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rostenkowsk! 

Roth 

Rousseiot 

Rover 

Rudd 

Russo 

Satierfleld 

Sawyer 

Schuize 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stengel  and 

Stanton 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

S\Tnm« 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vender  Jagt 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

WllBsn    Bob 

Winn 

Wvatt 

W\-dler 

Wylle 

Young,  FIR. 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"- 
Bafalls 


-1 


NOT  VOTINO— 76 


Anderson,  r.l 

Andrews,  N.C 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Beard,  R.I 

Beiell 

BlaggI 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Cal'f 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhtll 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins.  Ill 

Corman 

Courier 

Deliums 

Devlne 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doughertv 

Duncan   Orog. 


Fary 

Fenwick 

Frost 

Garcia 

G 1  a  1  n .  o 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gramm 

Grasslev 

Green 

Hapedom 

Hanre 

Harkln 

Hefner 

Heftei 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jones  Okla 

Jones  Tenn 

Kelly 

LaFalce 

Leath   Tex 

Lederer 


N  Y 


1  ewis 

.Madigan 

Marlenee 

Matt  ox 

Murph;. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

G'B.'ien 

Pa' lerson 

Peyser 

Quayie 

Rh^KJes 

R.odmo 

Sar.tir.l 

Srhroeder 

Spellman 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Wils'-n    C   H 
Wilsnr.   Tex 
Yates 
Young.  Alaskrv 


■Z   1740 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr    Annunzlo  with  Mr    Andrews  of   North 
Carolina 

Mr   Fary  with  Mrs    Fenwick 

Mr    Rodino  with  Mr    Lewis 

Mrs   Schroeder  with  Mr   Madigan 

Mr    Baldus  with  Mr    Frost 

Mr    Applegate  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 

Mr  Biaggl  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr    Brown    of    Cf.lifornla    with    Mr    Gold- 
water 

Mr    Dellums  with  Mr,  Oramm, 

Mr   Dodd  with  Mr   O'Brien 

Mr,  Donnelly  with  Mr    Quayie 

Mr  Hefner  with  Mr   Stewart, 

Mr    Ichord  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska 

Mr    Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Mattox 

Mr    LaFalce  with  Mr.  Marlenee 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr  Orassley. 

Mr   Thompson  with  Mr    Dougherty 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr  Devlne 

Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Courier 

Mr  Neal  with  Mr  Cleveland 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr   BroyhUl. 

Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr   Olbbons. 
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Mr   Oarcla  with  Mr   Oreen 

Mr   OUckman  with  Mr   Hagedorn 

Mr  Harkln  with  Mr  H»nce. 

Mr   Heftel  with  Mr   Peyser 

Mr  Bedell  with  Mr   Rhodes 

Mr   AuColn  with  Mr   Nedzl 

Mr  Bonlor  of  MUhlK»n  with  Mr  Sten- 
holm 

Mr  CUy  with  Mr   Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mrs  Collins  of  IlUiiols  with  Mr  Leath  of 
Texaa 

Mr    Corman  with  Mrs    Holt 

Mr   Ullmaii  with  Mr   Hutchinson 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr    Jenrette 

Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr  Jones 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  LEE  changed  his  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no  ■ 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  .su.spended  and 
the  bin  was  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNITY  AND  STATE   ENERGY 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  The  unflni.shed  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspendinR  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  bill.  S 
1280.  OS  amended 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr  Dincell'  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill,  S  1280.  as  amenoed.  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  164,  nays  192 
not  voting  76,  as  follows 

(Roll  No   esai 

YEAS— 164 


Add a b bo 

Akaka 

Albusta 

Ambfi 
Anderson. 

Calif 
A.ipm 
Bailey 
Uurnn 
Bellenaon 
Hereuter 
Bliivham 
Blanc hurd 
B<iland 
B.jnker 
liraderiuifl 
tirr,dhoQ(l 
Buchanan 
Ilurtcn.  John 


Fazio 

Kerraro 

Fish 

FLiner 

Flthlan 

Plorlo 

Ford,  Mich 

Ford.  Tenn 

Fowler 

Fuquu 

Oaydus 

Gephardt 

CMlman 

0(/nzalez 

Oucjdllng 

Oore 

Gray 

Cluarlnl 

HaJl,  Ohio 


Burton.  Phillip  Hamlltnn 


I'arr 

CuvanauKh 

Chlshnlm 

c;ausen 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Daschle 

Davis.  .MIrh 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dlngell 

Downev 

Drlnaii 

Early 

Erkhardi 

Edwards,  CaMf 

Emery 

Erdahl 

ErteJ 

Faaretl 


Hunley 
Harris 

HHWklns 

He.lt>r 

HuUenbeck 

Iloltzman 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif 

Kasiennieter 

Klldee 

Koatniayer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levlias 

Lloj-d 

LoeHler 

I.nnK.  Md 

I  ,o  wry 

Lujan 

L>iken 

I. undine 

McCloakey 

McJlugh 


MiKlnnej 

Magiilrs 

Markey 

.Mats  il 

Mavruules 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlntsh 

Mitchell.  .M'l 

Mitchell.  NY 

M.jakley 

Mr^ffetl 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Moltl 

Murphy.  Pa 

Musto 

Nolikn 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

•  Jbey 

ottinKer 

F'anetla 

Paitrn 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Prllchard 

Rahall 

Range: 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rina.do 

Roe 

R,  *entha; 

Roybal 

Royer 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

.Seibertlng 

Shannon 


Sharp 

Mmon 

.•-no  we 

Solarv 

S.)euce 

St  C.rrmaln 

Slack 

StacKers 

Stark 

Slokea 


Alxlnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
Alkmscn 
Badham 
Ha  falls 
Barnard 
Hauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Hen  lamln 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Hevlll 

HoRiiS 

Boner 

B'uqnard 

Bcwen 

Breaux 

Hrlnklev 

HriK'ks 

II  irir^ner 

Burilson 

Buter 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

rhappell 

rhene^' 

nincer 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex 

C  nRble 

Cotter 

CouRhlln 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane   Philip 

Daniel    Dan 

Danle'    R   W 

Danlelsnn 

Dannemever 

Davis.  S.C 

ne  la  Oarra 

DerwInskI 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donian 

Duncan.  Ti-nn 

Edwards   A'a 

E  'w»rds.  Okla 

EiPllsh 

Enanborn 

Evans   Del 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind 

Flndley 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Forsythe 


Studda 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

L'dall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Waigren 

Waxman 

NATS— 192 

Foimtaln 
Frenye: 
Olbbvins 
CilngrU-h 
(iinn 
Oradlson 
Orlsham 
Ciudger 
Ouver 
Hall.  Tex 
Hammer- 

» -  h  tf.  Id '. 
H  .1  nse  n 
H«r«ha 
Hu'htowrr 
H!  :is 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Iji  pkiiis 
Hfirton 
Hubburd 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Mut'o 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Colo 
Jones  Okla 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kognvsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach.  La 
l,ee 

Ilvineston 
Long.  La 
Lott 

Luneren 
McOory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
M^Ewen 
McKbv 
Marks 
Mirrlntt 
Martin 
MathiB 
Mazzoll 
Mica 
Michel 
Mll'er.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
M'">fire 
Mo<irhead. 

Calir 
Murphv    11! 
Murthn 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Wllllami.  Mont 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yatron 

Yi  ung.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


Myers.  Ind 
Natcher 
Nelson 
N:.-ho.5 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pr!ri 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quil  en 
R;il!sback 
He-<ula 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rose 

Rosienkowskl 
R ->i  h 
Rvidd 
Russo 
Salterneld 
Sawyer 
S.-hiiUie 
SeheltilB 
Sensenbrenner 
.Soelbv 
dhumway 
Shuster 
Skeiton 
Smith.  Icwn 
Smith   Nebr 
.Snyder 
Sol  omen 
Stanee'snd 
S'an'on 
Steed 
Stockman 
St  rat  ton 
Slump 
S '.  m  ms 
Tauke 
TauzIn 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trlble 
Vander  Jngt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Wntklns 
White 
WMtehurst 
Whltlev 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams  Ohio 
Wl'sin.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wvalt 
Wvdler 
Wvllo 
Young.  Pla. 


NOT  VOTING— 78 


Anderson    III 

Andrews   N  C 

Annunzio 

App'eeate 

AuColn 

Bald  us 

Beard.  R  I 

Belell 

Biaggt 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Droomfle'd 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

CTay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni. 

Cormao. 

Courier 

I>»Ilum8 

Devlne 

Dodd 

I>»n  nelly 

Doughert-v 

Duncan.  Oreg 


Pary 

Fenwlrk 

Frost 

Oarcla 

Olalmo 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Oramm 

Grassley 

Oreen 

Hagrdorn 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jones.  N  C 

Jon«s,  Tenn 

Kelly 

LaFalce 

Leath. Tex 

Lederer 

Lewis 


M  idlean 

Marlenee 

Mittix 

Murph', .  N  Y 

Neal 

Ned/ 1 

O  Hrlen 

Patterson 

Pevser 

Quuvle 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Rousselot 

-Santlnl 

S'hrreder 

Spellman 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Ullman 

WlLson.  C  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Yates 

Young.  Alaska 


□    1750 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Annunzio  with  Mr   Madigan. 

Mr   Fary  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska 

Mr   Bla^gl  with  Mr   Lewis 

Mr   Rodlno  vklth  Mr    Kelly 

Mrs  Schroeder  with  Mr  Jenrette. 

Mr  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr  Jones  of 
North  Carolina 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mrs    Fenwlck 

Mr    AuC(.ln  vi'lth  Mr    Garcia 

Mr   Applegato  with  Mr   Frost 

Mr  Baldus  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina 

Mr  Cilalmo  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land 

Mr    G.l   uman   with   Mr    Bedell 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Gold- 
water 

Mr   Mattox  with  Mr   Oramm 

Mr    Seal  with  Mr   CJBrlen 

Mr    Yates  with  Mr   Quayle 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr    Mur;ei>ce 

Mr   Thnn-.pson  with  Mr   Rousselot. 

Mr   Stewart  with  Mrs   Holt 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr   Hvitchlnson. 

Mr    Santlnl  with  Mr    Stenholm 

Mr    Pattprs<in  with  Mr    Orassley 

Mr  Nedzl  with  Mr   Green 

Mr    Harkln  with  Mr   Cleveland 

Mr   Hefner  wl'h  Mr  Courier 

Mr  Clav  with  Mr   Dougherty. 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Duncan 
of  Oregon 

Mr   Dodd  with  Mr   Hance 

Mr   DonneKv  with  .Mr   Hagedom 

Mr   Heftel  with  Mr   Devlne 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr   De'lums 

Mr   Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Broyhlll 

Mr   I.aFalce  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr    Lederer  with  Mr    Broomfleld 

Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr 
Corman 

Mr   Peyser  with  Mr   Rhodes 

So  I  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof'   the  motion  wa5  rejected 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a";  above  recorded 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  T<.\- 
TIONAL  SECLTRITY  AND  Mn.ITARV 
APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  EN- 
ERGY   AUTHORIZATIONS,    1981 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
desk  the  Senate  bill  'S  3074  i .  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  defen.se  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  as  follows; 

la  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engravsed  amendment. 
Insert: 

That  thLs  Act  mav  be  cited  ns  the  •Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Sec\irlty  and  Mili- 
tary Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Author- 
ization Act  of  1981" 

TITLE    I  — NATIONAL    SECUKIT^' 
PROGRAMS 

OPeRATING    XXPtNSES 

Sec  101  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  nsral  year  1981  fur  operating  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrying  out  national  se- 
curity   programs     (Including    scientific    re- 
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search  and  development  In  support  of  the 
armed  services,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rlaLs  necessary  for  the  common  defense,  ana 
military  appllcitlons  of  nuclear  energy  and 
related  managemei'.t  and  support  activities  i 
a.s  follows 

(1)  For  the  defense  Inertlal  confinement 
fusion  program  »14I  775000,  to  be  allocated 
as  follows 

(A)  For  glass  laser  experiments,  »69.800,- 
000 

(Bi   For  ga.s  laser  experiments.  $38,000,000 

iC)  For  particle  beam  experiments.  115- 
700  000 

iD'  For  siipportlnc  research  and  experi- 
ments »17  000  000  none  of  which  may  oe 
used  for  the  research  development,  or  dem- 
onstratltin  of  the  use  of  heavv  Ion  devices 
as  drivers  for  Inertlal  confinement  fusion  ex- 
periments and  Inertlal  confinement  fusion 
Bj'stems 

(El    For  program  direction    $1  275.000. 

(2)  For  the  naval  rexctors  development 
protrari!  »25n  350  noo  Including  110,350,000 
for  program  direction 

i3i  For  weapons  activities.  $1836.823.000, 
to  be  allorated  Bs  follows 

lAi  For  research  and  development.  $501,- 
064  000 

'B)  For  weapons  testing.  $.318  000  000 
IC)      For     production     and     surveillance. 
$980,100  000 

(D)   For  program  direction,  $37  659,000 

(4i  For  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy. $38  591  000  Including  $1,765,000  for  pro- 
gram direction 

1.^'  For  the  defense  n-iclear  m.nferlBls  pro- 
duction and  byproducts  management  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  hv  the  Assistant 
Se-retary  of  Defense  Programs  $709.255  000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows 

lAi  FVir  proQuctlon  reactor  expenses, 
$226  907  000 

Bi  For  the  processing  of  defense  nuclear 
materials  $104  419  OOO 

iCi  For  supporting  service^  $93,739,000,  of 
which  »l,sooooon  shall  be  used  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Increment  of  startup  costs  for  the 
Purex  chemical  processing  plant  and  N- 
reactor  mode  conversion  at  Richland,  Wash- 
ington 

iDi  For  n'lo'tne:  proccr.Flne  of  nonproduc- 
tlon  fuels  and  rela'ed  activities    $26,890,000 

I  El  For  special  Isotope  separations  re- 
,«earch    $14815.000 

iFi  For  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning, $1,000  000 

(G)  F\3r  interim  waste  operations.  $149- 
940.000. 

(H)  For  long  term  waste  management 
technology.  $75  500  000,  of  which  $5  ooo  ooo 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  waste  Isolation 
pilot  plant  as  authorized  by  section  213  of 
Public  Law  96   164 

(I  I  For  transoortatlon  research  and  de- 
velonment,  $5  000,000 

(Jl  For  program  direction.  $3.045  000  of 
which  $1,330  000  shall  be  used  for  materials 
production  and  »!  715  000  shall  be  used  for 
bypr.-iducts  management 

'6i     For    nuclear    materials    security    and 
safeguards  technology  development  program 
defense     program)       $43.304  000.     Including 
$3,795,000  for  program  direction 

PLANT    AND    CAPITAL    EQIIPMENT 

Sec  102  Funds  are  herebv  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  i  Including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition  and  modification  of  facil- 
ities land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction!  necessary 
for  national  security  programs    as  follows 

M)  For  defense  Inertlal  confinement  fu- 
sion 

Project  81-rVlOl,  particle  beam  fusion  ac- 
celerator-II  Sanrlla  National  Laboratories 
New  Mexico,  $36,760,000 

Project  80-AE-il,  target  fabrication  facil- 


ity, Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $14,300,000.  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $15,300,000 

Project  80-AE-12,  target  fabrication  facil- 
ity, Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Llvermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  California,  $6,600,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $7,600,000 

Project  75-3-b,  high  energy  laser  facility, 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico,  an  additional  sum  of  $8,000,000 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  $62,500,- 
000 

(2)   For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project   81-T-lll,   general   plant   projects, 
various  locations,  $3,3(KI.0O0. 

Project  81-T-112.  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities,  various  locations, 
$103,000,000 

Project  81-T-113,  fuel  materials  examina- 
tion area  upgrading,  Bettls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory.  West  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania.  $2,- 
700,000 

(3|  For  weapons  activities: 
Project    81-D-102,    general    plant    projects, 
various  locations,  $28,900,000 

Project  81-D-103.  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations,  $4,600,000 

Project   81-D-104,   heavy   duty   drill   repair 
facility,  Nevada  Test  Site   Nevada.  $1  700,000 
Project  81'D-105,  engineering  office  build- 
ing, Nevada  Test  Site    Nevada,  $1,800,000 

Project  81-D-I06,  weaponlzatlon  facilities 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Llvermore  National 
Laboratory,  California,  $6,600,000. 

Project  8I-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade,  vari- 
ous locations,  $31,000,000. 

Project  81~D-108,  reactor  support  facilities, 
Sandla  National  Laboratories,  New  Mexico 
$9,000,000 

Project  81-D-llO.  upgrade  Industrial  liquid 
waste  treatment  plants.  Los  Alamos  National 
Scientific  Laboratory  New  Mexico  $8,000,000 
Project  81-D-lll,  water  system  upgrade 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico,  $9,000,000 

Project  81 -D- 112,  tritium  handling  facility 
Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  .Mexico.  $4,100,000, 

Project  81-D-115.  MX  warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations.  $10,000,000 

Project  8I-D-116.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration  replacement,  and  upgrade.  Phase 
11,  various  locations.  $75,000,000 

Project  8I-D-119,  reclamation  facility  Im- 
provements Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken, 
.South  Carolina,  $1,200,000. 

PrG;ert  81-D-120,  control  of  effluents  and 
pollutants.  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see, $3  000. OOO. 

Project  8I-D-12I,  upgrade  weapons  staging 
area  roads.   Pantex  Plant.  Texas,   $1,600,000. 
Project  81-D-I33.  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration,   Ernest    Orlando    LawTence    Llver- 
more National  Laboratory.  $3,000,000 

Project  8I-D-134.  earthquake  damage 
restoration,  Sandla  National  Laboratory  at 
Llvermore    California.  $2,000,000 

Pro'ect  80-AE-5.  ground  launched  cruise 
missile  (GLCM)  warhead  production  facil- 
ities, various  locations,  an  additional  sum  of 
$3  000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $7,000,000. 

Pro'ect  80-AE-6.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade,  vari- 
ous locations  an  additional  sum  of  $29.9(X).- 
OOO  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$69,300,000, 

FYoJect  79-7-e.  production  and  assembly 
facilities,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarlllo,  Texas,  an 
additional  sum  of  $13  000.000  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $23,000,000 

Pro'ect  79-7-p,  facilities  for  new  modern 
strategic  bomb,  various  locations  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $7,000,000  for  a  total  project 
authorisation  of  $35,000,000 

141  For  materials  production  and  bj^Drod- 
ucts  management: 

Project  Pi-D-123,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $14,600,000 


Project  81-D-124  plant  engineering  and 
design    various  locations    $4,200,000 

Project  81-D-125-.  N- reactor  safety  and  en- 
vironmental Improvements  security  and  sur- 
\eillance,  Richland,  Washington,   »5. 100,000 

Project  81-D-126  pollution  abatement 
facilities,  Richland.  Washington.  $1,000,000 

Project  81-D-128  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities.  various  locations 
$35  000.000 

Project  81-D-131.  remote  analytical  facil- 
ity upgrade  and  expansion.  Id»ho  Fuels 
Processing  Facility.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  Idiho    $28,500,000 

Project  81-D-141,  hangers  for  N-reactor 
irradiated  fuel  storage  Richland  Washing- 
ton  $5  000000 

Project  81-D-142  steam  transfer  header 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina    $7,000,000 

Project  81-D-143  L-reactor  upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah   River.   South   Carolina.    $49  000  000 

Projert  77-13-a  fluorine!  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  receiving  Improvements  Idaho 
Chemical  Processing  Plant  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho  an  additional 
sum  of  $34,000000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization   of    $149,400,000. 

Project  81-T-lOl,  general  plant  projects 
various  locations    $9,140,000 

Project  81-T-102,  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations,  $5  130.000 

Project  81 -T- 103  sixth  set  of  calcined 
solids  storage  bins,  Idaho  Chemlcj'.  Process- 
ing Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory.   Idaho,    $16.000000 

Project  81-T-104.  radioactive  waste  facil- 
ities Improvements  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories.   Tennessee    $20,000,000 

Project  81^T-105,  defense  waste  processing 
facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$10,006,000. 

Project  8I-T-106  transuranlc  waste  treat- 
ment facility.  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory    Idaho,   $10  000,000    'AE  onlvl 

Project  "77-13-f .  waste  Isolation  pilot  plant. 
Delaware  Basin  southeast  New  Mexico  an 
additional  sum  of  $29,000,000,  for  a  total 
project   authorization   of   $119,000,000 

i5)  For  capita;  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

I. A)  for  defense  Inertlal  confinement 
fusion,  $11,000  000. 

'Bi  for  nava;  reactors  development. 
$39  000  000: 

Ci    for   weapons    activities.    $113,700,000: 

'D)  for  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy $800  000; 

(El  for  materials  production  and  byprod- 
uc's  management.  $75.507  000  of  which  $53  - 
000  000  shal!  be  used  for  materials  production 
and  $22  507.000  shall  be  used  for  byproducts 
management    and 

I F I  for  nuclear  materials  security  and  safe- 
guards development    $3  400  (XK) 

TITLE  II — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 
REPROCRAMINC 

Sec  201  (ai  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  105  percent  of  the  amount  authorised 
lor  that  program  by  this  Act  or  $10000000 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  for  That 
program  by  this  Act.  whichever  is  the  lesser, 
and 

1 2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to.  or  requested  of. 
the  Congress. 

unless  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  mot  in- 
cluding any  day  In  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  In  session  because  of  ad'ourn- 
ment  of  more  than  3  calendar  days  to  a  day 
certain!  has  passed  after  receipt  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  of  notice 
from  the  Secretary  of  Energv  (hereinafter  In 
thLs  title  referred  to  :ie  the  "Secretary"!  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
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such  propoBPd  a.-tlon  or  unU-ss  eHCh  such 
committee  befure  the  explruM..ii  .,f  nuch  pe- 
riod has  tranamitteU  to  the  St-  retarv  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  elTort  that  siuh  committee 
has   no   obje.M  111    m   the   propoMed   action 

(bl  In  no  event  may  the  tolal  amount  of 
funds  ot'll^ated  pursuant  to  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  l>e  opprupri- 
ated  bv  this  Act 

i.iMirs  ON  r.rNESM,  pi  ant  pbojects 
Sic  -'OJ  la)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plan'-  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  If  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  coii- 
siructiun  project  does  not  exceed  CI  000,000 
(bl  If  at  any  time  during  the  constructlo:i 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act  the  estimaicd  coal  of  the  project  Is 
revised  due  to  unforeaeen  cost  variations  and 
the  revued  cost  of  the  project  exceeds  (LOOO,- 
000  the  Secretary  shall  immediately  furnish 
a  complete  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  explaining  tlie  reasons  for 
the  cost  variation 

(CI  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obllK'atcct  to  ,  ..rry  out  all  general  plant 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  projects  by  this  Act 

LIMITS  ON  CONSTUt'CTION   P«OjrcTS 

Str  203  (ai  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  A  construction  project  which 
is  authorUed  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  or 
Aliich  IS  111  support  of  national  security  pro- 
(;ram»  uf  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  pervious  Act.  exceeds  by 
more  thiin  2^  percent  the  higher  of  ( 1  )  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  project  or  (3) 
the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  coat  for 
the  project  as  shown  In  the  most  recent 
budt^et  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
^res,>i  the  project  may  not  be  started  or 
(vdclltion:il  obligations  Inctirred  !n  connec- 
tion with  the  project  above  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  as  the  case  may  be.  unless  a 
period  of  30  calendar  days  mot  Including 
any  day  In  which  either  House  of  Congress 
:s  not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
niore  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain)  has 
pivssed  after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
lied upon  In  support  of  the  action,  or  unless 
each  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  notified  the  Secretary  ii  has  no 
objection   to  the  proposed  action 

(b)  Subsection  la)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current 
estimated    cost    of    les.s    than    tS.OOO.OOO 

n   N»    TRANSFER    At'THORITy 

Src-  SO*  To  the  extent  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pur- 
.suant  to  thu  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
ak;encies  of  the  Onvernment  for  the  perform- 
ftiiie  of  the  work  for  which  the  fundi  were 
appropriated  and  funds  so  transferred  may 
be  merged  with  the  anproprlatlons  of  the 
agency    to   which   the    funds   are   transferred 

AfTJIORlTY    roR   CONSTHl  CTION    DtSIC.N 

Srr  205  (a)(1)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  desljtn  the  Secretary  may  carrv  out 
advance  planning  and  construction  designs 
Includlrik;  architectural  and  engineering 
services  1  In  connection  wl'h  any  prooosed 
construction  prole-t  If  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed   »3  Ono  000 

i2i  In  any  case  In  which  the  to'al  esti- 
mated cost  for  svich  planning  and  design 
exceeds  »30<1  000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  app.-oprlate  committees  of  Congress  In 
wrltlnt;  of  'he  de'ails  of  such  prolect  at  least 
10  days  before  nnv  f\mds  are  obligated  for 
design    services   for   such    project 

ibi  In  any  case  in  which  the  to'al  esti- 
mated  cost   for  advance  planning  and   con- 


struction design  In  connection  with  any  con- 
strue; K>n    pr.iect    exceeds    $2,000,000.     fund-, 
for  such  design  must  be  speclflcally  author- 
ized  by   law 
AirrHORiTY      r   R      rMEsi.rNcT     comstrvi  tmn 

DtSloN 

Sec  206  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102.  the  Secretary  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds  for 
any  Department  of  Energy  defense  activity 
construction  project  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  design  must  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  na'ional  defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
human  life 

rVNDS    AVAI1.ABIF    TOR    ALL    NATIONAL    SrCURITV 
PROGRAMS      OF      THE      DEPARTMENT      OF      ENERGY 

Sec  207  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  man.ii;ement  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use,  when  necessary.  In  con- 
nection with  all  national  security  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy 

ADJUSTMENIS      »oR      PAY      INlRCASCS 

Sec  208  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  m^y  be  Increased 
by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases In  such  benefits  authorized  by  law 

AVAII.AHn.ITY     OF     FUNDS 

Sec  209  When  so  specified  In  an  appropri- 
ation Act  amounts  appropriated  for  "Oper- 
ating Expenses"  or  for  'Plant  and  Capita! 
Equipment  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

RESTRICTION    ON    LICENSING    RrgtlRtMlNr    Fi  iR 
CERTAIN  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES  AND  FAt  ILmt.S 

Sec  210  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  related  to  licensing 
of  any  defense  activity  or  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission 

RESTRICTION    ON    USE    OF    FVNDS   TO   PAY    PFNAI- 
TIES     UNDER     CLEAN     AIR     ACT 

Sec  211  None  of  the  fvinds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  any  penalty,  fine,  forfeiture, 
or  settlement  resulting  from  a  failure  to 
.-omply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  i42  L' S  C 
7401  et  seq  )  with  respect  to  any  defense  ac- 
tivity Of  the  Department  of  Energy  If  (1) 
the  Secretary  finds  that  compliance  Is  phys- 
ically Impossible  within  the  time  prescribed 
for  compliance,  or  |2)  the  President  has  spe- 
cifically requested  appropriations  for  com- 
pliance and  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  such  purpose 

enhanced  RADIATION    WARHEADS 

Src  212  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
produce  and  stockpile  the  nuclear  materials 
and  the  warhead  components  neceasary  to 
enable  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  W70-3 
and  the  W79- 1  warheads  to  an  enhanced 
radiation  capability 

URANIUM    MILL   TAILINGS   PLAN 

Sec  213  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  cooperative  program  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  stabilization  and 
management  of  uranium  mill  tailings  which 
have  resulted  from  ore  processing  to  extract 
uranium  under  contract  with  the  United 
Slates  for  use  primarily  In  defense  progranvs 
and  which  are  now  commingled  with  other 
tailing's  In  developing  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  tailings  resulting  from  such  Fed- 
eral contracts  at  each  currently  operating 
or  currently  licensed  extraction  site  in  order 
to  permit  calculation  of  the  federally  con- 
tracted share  of  the  total  tailings  which 
must  be  stabilized  and  managed  over  time 
The  plan  shall  include  a  methodology  for 
establishing  the  extent  of  Federal  a^'slstance 
appropriate  to  meet  the  costs  for  stabilizing 
and  managlni|{  such  tailings  at  each  such  site 


;i,  order  to  comply  with  a  requirement  of 
Ffdenil  law  or  regulation  imposed  after  ter- 
mination of  such  Federal  contracts  I  he  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  owners  and 
operators  of  each  such  site  and  shall  submit 
the  plan  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Congress 
ii..)l  later  than  October  1.  1981 

Mr  F'RICE  <  during  the  reading'  Mr 
Spfaker.  I  a.sk  unanirnou.s  con.scnt  that 
llif  Senatf  amendment  to  the  House 
umendmenl  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  m  the  RrcoRD 

The  yPKAKLR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  (rom 
Ilhnois ' 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
ser\ing  t!ie  right  to  object,  I  do  so  m 
order  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee ma,\  explain  the  bill 

Mr  PRK  E  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  I  yield  to  the  gpii- 
tleman  irom  Illinois 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  I  belie\e  that 
a  brief  history  of  the  Dei  artment  of  En- 
ergy national  defense  programs  author- 
ization legislation  is  in  order  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  reported  its 
.rithonzation  bill,  H  R  7265,  on  May  13. 
1980  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reported  its  bill.  S  3074,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1980  The  Senate  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  September  30,  1980.  the 
full  HoiLse  did  not  act  on  H  R  T^Gv")  until 
November  20.  a  few  days  ago 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Senators  Jack- 
son and  CoHE.N-  and  of  Congre.'vsmeii  Bob 
Wilson  and  myself  that  there  was  insuf- 
ficient time  remaining  in  this  se.ssion  of 
Congress  m  order  to  have  a  conference 
and  obtain  jmssaKe  of  a  conference  report 
by  bjth  the  House  aiid  Senate  prior  to 
the  e.xpected  adjourninent  date  of  De- 
cember 0,  It  was  also  our  collective  judg- 
ment that  this  very  important  legislatioti 
should  become  law  as  soon  as  possible 
In  an  effort  to  expedite  matters,  a  com- 
prehensive anu  ndment  was  drafted  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  accept- 
able to  both  the  Senate  and  House  as  a 
resolution  of  the  few  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

On  November  25,  1980,  the  Senate 
called  up  the  House  amendment  to  the 
bill  S  3074  and  amended  that  bill  with  a 
new  text  which  reconciles  the  difTerences 
between  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  So  that 
this  important  authori/ation  bill  will  not 
be  delayed  for  several  montfxs  and  to 
avo;d  the  po.'^sibilitv  that  there  will  be  no 
authorization  for  Department  of  Energy 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981,  I 
am  asking  that  the  House  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  and  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  insert  a  table  in 
the  Re  ord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mirks  that  will  show  the  co^lproml^es  as 
reflected  m  the  Senate  amendment 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
contains  certain  "fact-of-life"  change.s 
that  have  resulted  in  circumstances 
brought  to  light  since  the  budget  was 
.subm.tted  early  this  year  Fir.st  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  reflects  the  changes  that 
appear  m  the  already  enacted  Energy 
anu  Water  Development  Appropriation 
Act  Second,  the  amendment  reflects 
changes    resulting    from    pending    and 
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anticipated  supplementals.  These  sup- 
plementals  are  m  a  large  degree  tlie 
resuU  of  unanticipated  and  unbudgeied 
doable  dig.t  inflation  Third,  the  Senate 
amendment  takes  corrective  action  that 
will  avoid  serious  shortages  in  nuclear 
material.s  for  strategic  and  theater 
vve.i[)on.^  Tliese  pos.sible  .shortage,'-  would 
limit  our  nuclear  force  modernization  ef- 
forts and  our  strategic  options 

To  maintain  our  nuclear  deterrent 
cajiability  and  to  preserve  future  options. 
Doth  the  nuclear  mater. als  production 
and  weapon  production  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  must  be  modern- 
ized and  refurbished  These  facilities,  of 
such  importance  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, are  m  a  sad  state  of  repair  A  large 
backlog  of  work  must  be  accomplished 
over  the  next  5  .\ears  Tlie  conu)romise 
amendment  will  begin  this  work  in 
earnest  m  fiscal  year  1981  I  would  also 
poir.t  out  that  the  Senate  amendment 
■.vQuid  also  authorize  import.int  programs 
for  defense  nuclear  waste  management, 

DtPARTMtNT 


naval  nuclear  reactors,  inerlial  confine- 
ment tus  on  and  arms  control  verifica- 
tion technology  m  fiscal  year  1981  We 
will  oegiii  the  first  important  work  to- 
ward the  construction  of  a  waste 
vitrification  plant  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant  in  South  Carolina  and  a  trans - 
urunic  waste  treatment  facility  m  Idaho 

To  summarize  the  dollar  difTerences. 
the  Senate  amendment  would  authorize 
$3  97  billion,  which  is  below  the  $4  bil- 
lion authorized  by  the  original  Senate 
bill  atid  above  the  amount  of  tliC  House 
bill  which  IS  $3,63  billion. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Senate 
amendment  contains  the  provision  of  the 
House  bill  directing  that  the  defense 
nuclear  materials  production  program 
and  the  defense  byproducts  management 
ijro^ram--  be  administered  b\'  the  Assist- 
tant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  defense 
programs  rather  than  the  .'Xssi-tant  Sec- 
retary for  Nuclear  Power,  Tli;.'  organiza- 
tional change  i.s  neces.sary  to  preserve 
the   integrity    of    the    nuclear    weapons 

OF  ENERGY— TITLE  1:  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YfAR  198! 
(Dollsr  amounts  tn  millions! 


program  and  to  assure  that  defense 
waste  management  will  receive  the  ad- 
ditional support  that  it  deserves. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  includes 
provisions  that  were  contained  m  the 
Senate  passed  bill  with  respect  to  car- 
r.ving  out  current  US  policy  for  the  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  components  to  enable  the  de- 
ployment   of    W70-3    and    W79-1.    war- 


heads, if  the  President  decides  to  do  so 
.vith  an  enhanced  radiation  capability 
Another  provision  of  the  Senate  passed 
bill  IS  included  which  deals  with  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  uranium  mill  tailings  which  have 
resulted  from  ore  processing  for  use  in 
defense  programs  over  the  years 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  au- 
thorization bill  that  must  be  enacted  this 
session  No  other  bill,  m  my  opinion  is 
more  important  to  our  national  security 
and  our  strategic  deterrent  These  an- 
nual authorization  bills  are  vital  to  fu- 
ture strategic  programs. 
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lltfii  No. 


Coht" 

Apptoptiition 

Act  PubiK  Lto 

»»7 

JKkSCr 

Amendxl 

Houii  bill 

Stntt*  bill 

subititutt 

raqucst 

MR.  726i 

S   3CU 

amendmfn 

1103  000 


U03  000 


DOE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS-MONEY  DIFFERENCES-PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT.  FISCAL  YEAR  ISai 

N(v*l  itKlori  dtvilopmint 

Ptoiki  81    r   112.  mixtilicilioni  and  tddilioni  10  D'Olntype  iKilititi.  (irioui  iocilioni...  i  103  000  (10  000  113  000 

Mijponi  Kliviliat 

Pto|«ct  81   D   103,  pijnl  «o|in«trin|  ind  dtiiin,  vinouj  loc«lioni 4.  UO  4  000  4  600 

Pro|«cl  81   0   108,  iMCIo'  luppofl  lutilitm.  S*ndn  Nilionil  Ijbj.  N.  M«I. (  2  000  2  000 

Pro|Kl  81   0  112.  Irilium-hindlini  iKilily.  lo»  *l»m.)v  N    M»i         BOO 

Proitct  81   D   IMiihiuil   pitnuiti  modiltJlioni.  RcKki  Hill  P(«nl.  CoJo 10.  500  0  0 

PfoiKl  81   0   116.  ulililKi  ind  iquipmtnt  iiilortt'on.  '<plH«m(nt.  ind  up|i(d«,  phIM  II  ¥tri> 

oui  lotilioni  («r«»poni  complti)                                                                          115.000  25  000  75.000 

Pro|Kl81   D  120.  ronliol  of  •Nlutnli  and  polluttnli.  T   i2Dlin(.  Ttnn                       1.400  3.000  0 

Pioftct  81   D   113,  tarlhquAhi  d«m«|ff  ititortl^on.  Liwencf  Livtrmo'R  Nitional  Lab.  C«li(       ..  t  7  000  3  000 

Pio|Kl  81   0   114,  tarthguakt  daina|« 'tiloialion,  Sandia  Naiional  lab  at  lioimoit,  C*lil  0  I  000  2  000 
Piojact  80  A(  fj   ulililiai  and  iquipm«nl  railorilion    itplKtmtnt,  and  jp|r>dt,  viiHHIl  lou- 

lioni                                                                                                             ».90a  25  300  2S  900 

Pio(Kl  ?9  '  •   p'odudion  and  ammbly  iKililiat   PanUi.  Te>     IXOOB  1   300  13000 

Oafania  nuclear  malenali     Production  and  by  product!  manaiamant 

Pro|»ct  81   n   121,  |«n«ial  plant  p'oitcli,  vaiioui  lotationi I4.CS0  12  500  15  600 

Pro|«cl8I-0  U*).  pollution  abat«mant  lacihti«i.  Si<Mand   Waih    ..      ...... 000 

Pro|acl81-0  128.  rtitoral-oo  ol  production  capabililm.  »arioui  localiom.. 34  100  9  000  34   IOC 

Proitct  81-0   141.  hangeri  tor  Nraactor,  Richland,  Wash     0  5000  0 

Projicl  81-0  H.'   itaam  tranilai  haadtr   Savannah  Riv«f.  S.C S  0  0 

Pro|actM-D   141    1   rtactoi  rtjiarl   Sa»annah  »i«tr   SC    •  0  0 

Pro|i<t81   T   10.'    clant  tn|ir\a«rin|  and  damn    .anou«  locitlont                 t.l(5  14.165  5.  IM 

ProiacI  81   T   104   ladioacti.e  oaita 'Kilitiai  impro>em«nti   Oak  Ridit  Ntliontl  Lib.  Ttfin.   . .  20.000  5  000  5.000 

PrO|Kl  81    T   10^   dtlania  oaita  procaiiini  lacilitr   Sa«annan  l)i>tf   S  C   0  0  10.000 

Projact  81    T   1%   traniurann,  waita  traalmant  ra<ilit,    Idaho  (A(  only) , ,  0  0  0 

Proiact  7  7   lit   «ajt«  iiolation  pilot  plant   N  Mei „...,..  ■  14.000  0 

Capital  aquipmant  not  ralatad  to  ^onitruction 

Oaltnia  nuclaar  material!   production  manac«ni«n|   , 3S.  100  35.100  35.400 

Dtlenja  nof  laar  rnalmal!    byprodurti  manaitmanl.  ,,,....., 2S.M0  17  500  22.507 
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1  000 
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7  000 

7  000 
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9  865 

5  IJO 

20.000 

20  000 

0 

10  000 

10  000 

10  OOC 

79  000 

29  OOC 

38  700 

53  000 

25  000 

2:  50' 

I  D«nol«>  number  ippurlni  In  th«  bill. 

Mr      BOB     WILSON      Mr      Speaker 

Chairmiin  Price  i.s  ab.solutelv  correct  m 
.stating  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
clefen.se  prograras  authorization  bill  mu.st 
be  enacted  if  we  are  to  a.s,sure  the  con- 
tinued modernization  of  U  S  .strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  force.s  While  the  de- 
fen.se  program.s  of  DOE  have  little  visi- 
bility, It  is  these  programs  which  have 
provided  and  will  continue  to  provide  all 
of  the  deterrent  power  which  resides  in 
our  nuclear  forces 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  House  version  Ls  designed  to 
reconcile  House  and  Senate  differences 
in  a  manner  which  I  believe  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  The  amendment 
reflects  later,  more  accurate,  DOE  and 
admJnlstratlon  funding  requirements 

The  compromLse  bill  before  us  today 
makes  a  .serious  efTort  to  mitigate  the 
harmful  effects  of  Inflation  and  price 
rl.se.s  In  nonnuclear  materials,  such  as 
titanium  and  beryllium  a.s  well  a.s  gold 
which  are  used  In  significant  amounts 
In  nuclear  weapons  production  .Also,  the 
bill  contains  provisions  to  insure  that  de- 
fense nuclear  wa.ste  management  will 
proceed  without  delay  so  that  defense 
programs  wUl  not  sufTer  In  the  future 
becau.se  of  failure  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem The  Senate  accepted  the  Hou.se  bUl 
language  directing  that  defense  nuclear 
materials  production  and  defense  by- 
product management  programs  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  defense  programs  Bv  re- 
moving this  important  operation  from 
the  purview  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Nuclear  Power  we  insure  that  tlefen.se 
nuclear  waste  receaves  the  total  support 
nece.s.sary  to  prepare  the  ultimate  dLspo- 
sltlon  of  this  waste 

Mr  Speaker,  this  compromise  bill 
satisfies  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  con- 
tinued nuclear  weanons  produ'tion  I 
urge  Its  passage  in  the  best  interests  of 
national  .security 

CENERAI.   LEAVi: 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoLs' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPCAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


INDIAN   HEALTH   CARE   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1980 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  Senate  bill  'S  2728'  to 
amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  Indian  health  care, 
and  for  other  purposes 

CoNrr»tN(E   Ri[><iRT    iH    Ript    No    96-14S3) 

The  committee  of  ronference  on  the  dl.i- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  House  to  the  bill  IS 
27381  to  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
l:'e  Art  wi'h  reiipert  '.o  Indian  heal'h  cari" 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend «nd  do  reromnierid  to  their  respec- 
tive House."!  as  foUown 

TTiat  the  .Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  f-e  bin  and  a-ee  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
.lerted  by  the  H'^u.se  amendment  Insert  the 
following- 

TTiat   (ai    this  Ac   mav  be  fited  as  the  "In- 
dian  Health  Care  .Amendments  of  1980" 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expres.sed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other 
provision  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  f^  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
190  Stat    1400) 

DrnNmoNs 

Hr.r  2  lai  .Section  4iai  l.s  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health    Education 


and   Welfare"   and  Inserting   In   lieu   thereof 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services" 

(b)  Section  4ihi  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "composed  of  urban  Indians"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  governed  by  an  In- 
dian controlled  board  of  directors" 

I  CI  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof 

"111  Rural  Indian  means  any  IndUldua: 
who  resides  In  a  rural  community  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (Ji.  who  Is  an  Indian 
wUhln  the  meaning  of  subsection  lO  and 
who  Is  not  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  health 
services  from  the  Service 

"(J  I  'Rural  community  means  any  com- 
munity that — 

"(1)  Is  not  icxxated  on  a  Federal  Indian 
reservation  or  trust  area 

"|2|    Is  not   an   Alaskan   Native  village, 

"13)    Is  not  an  i.rban  center,   and 

"|4|  has  a  sufficient  rural  Indian  popula- 
tion with  unmet  health  needs,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  warrant  assistance  under 
title  V  of  this  Act 

"ikl  Rural  Indian  organization'  means  a 
nonprofit  corporate  body  governed  by  a  l)o*rd 
of  directors  controlled  by  rural  Indians  and 
providing  for  the  maximum  participation  of 
all  Interested  Indian  groups  and  Individuals 
which  body  Is  capable  of  legully  cooperating 
with  other  public  and  private  entitles  for 
the  purpiose  of  performing  the  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  503(a)  " 

INDIAN    HEALTH    MANPOWER 

Sec  3  (ai  Section  lOSici  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  there<jf  the  following  'There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  oat  this 
section  $2  300  000  for  the  n.soAl  year  ending 
September  30  1981  »2  600  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .September  30  1982,  »3  oon  nno  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1983  and 
»3  500  000  for  the  flsckl  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30    1984  " 

Ibid)  Section  103(b I  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"lb)  Scholarship  grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  for  the  following  pur- 
poses 

"(1)  Compensatory  preprofesslona!  edu- 
cation of  any  grantee  such  scholarship  not 
to  exceed  two  vears 

"12)  Pregraduatp  education  of  any  grantee 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  In  an  ap- 
proved premedlclne  predentlstry,  preosteop- 
athy  preveterlnary  mc-Jiclne,  preoptometry 
or  prepodlatry  curriculum  such  scholar- 
ship  not   to  exceed   four  years  " 

(2i  Section  103id)   Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
13  610,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1981,  »4.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  »4,630.000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30.  1983,  and 
15,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1084  ••. 

Id  Section  108(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "'There  are 
Buthorired  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  »990,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  «1, 140.000  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
II  310,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  and  $1,510,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984  " 

(dir  1  I  The  first  sentence  of  section  787(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
he  speclflcallv  authorized  by  an  Act  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  »9  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1981,  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  September  30,  1982,  $11,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30.  1983. 
snd  $13600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984" 

(2)    Section   757(b)(2)    Is   amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  applicable";  and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "him"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary" 

INDIAN    HEALTH    SERVICES 

SEC  4  (a)(1)  Section  201(c)(1)  Is 
amended  bv  adding  the  following  sentence 
a-  the  end  thereof;  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $23,000,000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    September    30 

1982  $26  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983  and  $30,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
such  further  additional  posl'lons  are  au- 
thorized as  may  be  necessary  for  each  such 
fiscal  vear  ". 

i2)  Section  201(c)  (2i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  .sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »6  400,000  for  the  fi'cal  vear  ending 
September  30  1981.  $7,350,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  $8  450,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  $9  700  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984  and  such  further  addi- 
tions: positions  are  authorized  as  may  be 
neressarv  for  each  such  fiscal  vear  " 

i3)  Section  201  ic)  (3)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  fentence  at  the  end  there- 
of "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1  87.S  nno  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30,  1981.  $2.150  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  $2,^00,000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    September    30, 

1983  and  $2  875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1984,  and  such  further  addi- 
tional positions  are  authorized  as  may  be 
necessarv  for  each  .-ruch  fiscal  year  " 

(b)(1)  Section  201(c)(4)(A)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  $2  500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981  $2  875  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  $3  300,000 
fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  and  $3  Sir^  ooo  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
Inn  September  30  1984.  and  such  further 
additional  positions  are  authorized  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  such  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Section  201(c)(4)(B)  is  amended  bv 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  "TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $750  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981.  $870  000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  endln?  September  30  1982  $1  000  OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
and  $1,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 


tember 30,  1984.  and  such  further  additional 
positions  are  authorized  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  such  fiscal  year". 

(3)  Section  201(c)  (4)  I C)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  $2,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  $3,100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  and  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1984,  and  such  further 
positions  are  authorized  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  such  fiscal  year."", 

(4)  Section  aoi(c)(4)(D)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $460, (X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $525,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  $600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  $690,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  such  further  additional 
positions  are  authorized  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  ". 

(5)  Section  201(ci(4)(Ei  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  $285,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  $325  000  Tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983  and 
$375,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984". 

(C)(1)  Section  201  (ci  (5)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $16,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  $19  000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  $22  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1983, 
and  $25  100, (X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984  " 

(2)  Section  201  ic)  (6)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  $5,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982  $6,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  such  further  additional 
positions  are  authorized  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  such  fiscal  year" 

(3 1  Section  201(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (7) . 

INDIAN     HEALTH    FACILITIES 

Sec  5  Title  III  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof; 

"AtTHORIZATTONS 

"Sec  305  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  sections  301  and  302 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembr  30  1982, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984   such  svims  as  may  be  necessary" 

ACCESS    TO    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec  6  Title  I"V'  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof 

GRANTS    TO    AND     CONTRACTS    WITH     TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  404  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  shall  make  grants  to  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  tribal  organizations 
to  assist  such  organizations  In  establishing 
and  administering  programs  on  or  near  Fed- 
eral Indian  reservations  and  trust  areas  and 
In  or  near  Alaska  Native  villages  to  assist 
indlvldua;  Indians  to — 

""(1)  enroll  under  section  1818  of  part  A 
and  sections  1836  and  1837  of  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

■'<2i  pay  monthly  premiums  for  coverage 
due  to  financial  need  cf  such  Individual;  and 

"i3i  apply  for  medical  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 

Act 


"lb)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  place  conditions  as  deemed 
necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  section 
in  any  contract  or  grant  which  the  Secretary 
maltes  with  any  tribal  organization  pursuant 
•.-j  this  section  Such  conditions  shall  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  requirements  that  the 
organization   successfully  undertake  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  population  of  Indians 
to  be  served  that  are  or  could  be  recipients 
of  oenents  under  titles  XVIII  and  XLX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 

"'i2)  assist  individual  Indians  In  becoming 
familiar  wltn  and  utilizing  such  benefiw. 

""i3)  provide  transportation  to  such  Indi- 
vidual Indians  to  the  appropriate  offices  for 
enrollment  or  application  for  medical  assist- 
ance: 

•  i4i  develop  and  implement  a  schedule  of 
income  levels  to  determine  the  extent  of 
payment  of  premiums  by  such  organization 
for  coverage  of  needy  Individuals,  and  meth- 
ods of  improving  the  participation  of  Indians 
in  receiving  the  benefits  provided  pursuant  to 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $5,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  $6  615.000 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1983 
and  $7  610.000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  30,    1984 

HEALTH    SERVICES    FOR    fRBAN    AND    RURAL 

INDIANS 

Sec     7     Title    V    is    amended    to    read    as 
follows; 
TITLE  V— HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  URBAN 
AND   RURAL  INDIANS 


"Sec 


"PfRPOSE 

501    The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 


encourage  the  establishment  of  programs  In 
urban  areas  and  rural  communities  to  make 
health  services  more  accessible  to  the  urban 
and    rural    Indian   populations,   respectively 

C  NTR^rTS    WITH    URBAN    AND    RURAL    INDI^N 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  502  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service  shall  enter  Into  contracts  with 
urban  Indian  organizations  and  with  rural 
Indian  organizations  to  assist  such  organiza- 
tions to  establish  and  administer  in  the 
urban  centers  or  rural  communities  In  which 
such  organizations  are  situated  programs 
which  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
sertlcns  603  and  504 

"CONTRACT    ELIGIBIUTY 

"Sec  503  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  shall  place  such  condi- 
tions as  deemed  necessary  to  efiect  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  m  any  contract  which  the 
Secretary  makes  with  any  urban  or  rural 
Indian  organization  pursuant  to  this  title 
Such  conditions  shall  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  requirements  that  the  organiza- 
tion successfully  undertake  to — 

"■  1 1 )  determine  the  population  of  urban  or 
rural  Indians  which  are  or  could  be  recipients 
of  health  referral  or  care  services; 

■'i2>  Identify  all  public  and  private  health 
service  resources  within  the  urban  center  or 
rural  community  In  which  the  organization 
is  situated  which  are  or  may  be  available  to 
urban  Indians  or  rural  Indians   respectively; 

"i3)  assist  such  health  services  resources 
m  providing  service  to  such  urban  or  rural 
Indians; 

"(4)  assist  such  urban  or  rural  Indians  In 
becoming  familiar  with  and  utilizing  such 
resources; 

"(5)  provide  basic  health  education  to 
such  urban  or  rural  Indians; 

"(6)  establish  and  Implement  manpower 
training  programs  to  accomplish  the  referral 
and  education  tasks  set  forth  In  clauses  (3) 
through  i5)   of  this  subsection; 

"(71  Identify  gaps  between  unmet  health 
needs  of  urban  Indians  or  rural  Indians  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  such  needs 
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"(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Federal  State  local,  and  other  re- 
source a({enrles  on  methods  of  Improving 
health  servUe  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
urban  or  rural  Indiana,   and 

■•i9i  where  nece.'j.sary.  provide  or  contract 
for  health  care  services  to  urban  or  rural 
Indians 

"(b)  The  Secretarv  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  hv  regiilatlon  prescribe  the  i-rl- 
terla  for  selecting  urban  Indian  <irganl7.a- 
tlons  and  rural  Indian  nrganlzatlons  to  enter 
Into  contracts  pursuant  to  this  title  Such 
criteria  shall  among  other  factors  take  into 
consideration  — 

"111  the  extent  of  the  unmet  health  care 
needs  of  urban  Indians  in  the  urban  renter 
or  of  rural  Indians  In  the  rural  communltv 
involved; 

"121  the  size  of  the  urban  Indian  popula- 
tion or  the  rural  Indian  community  to  re- 
ceive assistance 

"(31  the  relative  accessibility  of  health 
care  services  to  such  population  In  such 
urban  center  or   rural  communltv: 

4  1  the  extent  If  any  to  which  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  In  subsection  (at  would 
duplicate  anv  previous  or  current  public  or 
private  health  services  project  In  su(  h  urban 
center  or  rural  communltv  that  was  or  Is 
funded  in  a  manner  other  than  pursuant  to 
this  title; 

"(5  I  the  approprlatenes-s  and  likely  elTec- 
tlveness  of  the  activities  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (ai  In  such  urban  center  or  rural  com- 
munity; 

"(81  the  existence  of  an  urban  Indian  or- 
ganization or  a  rural  Indian  organization 
capable  of  performing  the  activities  set  forth 
in  subsection  lai  and  entering  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  becretarv  pursuant  to  this 
title:  and 

'i7i  the  extent  of  existing  or  likely  future 
participation  in  the  activities  set  forth  In 
subsection  (»)  bv  appropriate  health  and 
health-related  Federal  Slate  local  and  other 
agencies 

ornrs  COKTUACT  RCQUI1IEMENTS 

"Sec  5fH  lai  Contracts  with  urban  Indian 
organizations  ..r  rural  'ndlan  organizations 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  In  accordance 
*ith  all  Federal  contracting  laws  and  regu- 
lations except  that  In  the  discretion  of  the 
■Secretary  such  contracts  miiv  be  negotiated 
without  advertising  and  need  not  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Art  of  August  34 
1935    (49  Stilt     793)     ns  amended 

"(b)  Pavments  under  anv  contracts  pur- 
suant to  this  title  mav  he  made  In  advance 
ir  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretarv  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary  the  Secretary  mav.  at  the 
request  or  consent  of  an  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization or  a  r\iral  Indian  oruanlzatlon.  re- 
vise or  amend  anv  contract  made  bv  the  Sec- 
retary with  such  organization  under  this 
•Itie  as  neressarv  to  carry  otit  the  purposes 
of  this  title  Proiidcd  hou-frrr.  That  when- 
ever an  urban  Indian  organlz.itlon  or  a  rural 
Indian  organization  requests  retrocession  of 
the  Secretarv  for  any  contract  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  title  such  retrocession  shall 
become  effective  upon  a  date  specified  bv  the 
Secretary  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  reqnes*  hv 
the  organlzatl.m  or  at  such  later  date  a.s  may 
be  mutually  agreed  »o  bv  the  Secretary  and 
the  organization 

•id  I  In  connection  with  any  contract 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  the  Secretarv 
may  permit  an  urban  Indian  organization 
nr  a  rural  Indian  organization  to  utilize  m 
carrying  out  such  contract  existing  facil- 
ities owned  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  with- 
in the  Secretarv  H  Jurisdiction  under  such 
fo™* '-"'^.ri"'*!.'^""''  a*  may  be  agreed  upon 

of     such 


"(6)  Contracts  with  urban  or  rural  Indian 
organizations  and  regulations  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  imlude  provisions 
to  assure  the  fair  and  uniform  provision  to 
urban  or  rural  Indians  of  services  and  assist- 
ance under  such  contracts  bv  such  ortjaiu- 
zatlons 


the    causes    of    such 


for     the     use     and     maintenance 


facilities 


■  EPOaTS  AND  BECORDS 
■  Sec  505  For  each  fiscal  ye.ir  during  whicn 
an  urban  Indian  organization  or  a  rural  In- 
dian organization  receives  or  expends  funds 
pirsuant  to  a  contract  under  this  title  such 
organization  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  Including  Information  gathered  pur- 
suant to  section  503 1  a)  (7|  and  i8i .  Informa- 
tion on  activities  conducted  by  the  orga- 
nlzjitlon  pursuant  to  the  contract,  an  ac- 
counting of  the  amounts  and  purposes  for 
which  Federal  funds  were  expended  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  mav 
request  The  reports  and  records  of  the  ur- 
ban Indian  organization  or  the  rural  Indian 
organization  with  respect  to  such  contract 
shall  tie  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  aeneral  of  the  United 
States 

"AUTMOairATIONS 

"Sec  50«  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  contracts  with  urban  In- 
dian organization  under  this  title  •18.750.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981  »21.5OO.0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  $24,735,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  128.500- 
000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30, 
1984 

"ibi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  contracts  with  rural  Indian  orga- 
nizations under  this  title  » 3  000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1981  $3  (X)0  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
1982.  »3,000  000  for  the  dscal  vear  ending 
Seotember  30  198:3  and  13  000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984 

"REVIEW    or    PSOCRAM 

"Sec  507  Not  later  than  the  date  six 
months  after  September  30,  1983.  the  Secre- 
tary acting  through  the  Service  and  with  t^e 
assistance  of  the  urban  and  rural  Indian 
organizations  that  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts under  this  title  shall  review  the  pro- 
cram  established  under  this  title  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  assessment  thereof 
and  recomment^atlons  for  any  further  leg- 
islative efTorts  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  meet  the  purpose  of  this  title  " 

MISCEIXAN  EOt7S 

Set  8  (a)  Section  701  Is  amen-led  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  "Property  leased  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  an  Indian  tribe  may  be  recon- 
structed nr  renovated  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  such  Indian 
tribe  ■ 

(b)  Title  V'l  Is  amended  bv  add'ng  the 
following  new  sections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"RESOrtRCE     ALLOCATION      PLAN 

"Sec  708  Within  t.r.e  vear  from  'he  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Contrress  a  resource 
allocation  plan  Such  p'an  shall  explain  the 
future  allocation  of  services  and  funds 
amon^  the  servl-e  population  of  the  Service 
and  shall  rirovlc'e  a  srhedule  for  reducing  de- 
ficiencies In  resources  of  tribes  and  nontrl- 
bal  specific  entitles 

"NVCLEAR     RrSCifRrr     DZVEIOPMENT     IIE*ITH 
ri  AZARDS 

"Sec  707  (s)  The  Secretarv  and  the  Serv- 
ice shall  condtic*  in  conlonctlnn  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  ai>-pnries  and  In  consul- 
tation with  concerned  Indian  tribes  and  or- 
iranlzatlons.  a  studv  of  the  health  hazards  to 
I'ldlan  miners  and  Indians  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  and  In  Indian  communities  as 
a  result  of  nuclear  resource  development 
Such  studv  shall  Include 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  n-.irirar  resource  development  re- 
lated   health     problems    currently    exhibited 


among    Indians    and 
health  problems 

"i2l  an  analysis  of  the  potential  effect  of 
ongoing  and  future  nuclear  resource  devel- 
<jpment  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  and 
communities, 

"(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  types  and  na- 
ture of  activities,  practices  and  conditions 
causing  or  affecting  such  health  problems 
including  uranium  mining  and  milling 
uranium  mine  tailing  deposits,  nuclear 
powerplan:  operation  and  construction,  ana 
nuclear  waste  disposal, 

i4i  a  .summary  of  any  flntilrv?s  and  rec- 
ommendations proMded  in  Federal  and  State 
studies,  reports,  investigations,  and  Inspec- 
tions during  the  five  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  that  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  relate  to  the  acllvlUes. 
practices,  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health  or  safety  of  such  Indians,  and 

(5i  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  mining  and 
milling  companies  to  effectively  carry  out  an 
education  program  for  ouch  Indians  regard- 
ing the  health  and  safety  hazards  of  such 
nuclear  resource  development. 

"(bi  Upon  completion  of  such  study  the 
Secretary  and  the  Service  shall  take  Into 
account  the  results  of  such  study  and  de- 
velop a  health  care  plan  to  addre.^s  the 
health  problems  studied  under  subiecUon 
ta)    the  plan  shall   include — 

"(1)  methods  for  diagnosing  and  treating 
Indians  currently  exhibiting  such  health 
problema: 

■i2i  preventive  care  for  Indlan.s  who  may 
be  exposed  to  such  health  hazards  Including 
the  monitoring  of  the  health  of  individuals 
who  have  or  may  have  been  exposed  to  exces- 
sive amounts  of  radiation  or  affected  by 
other  nuclear  de-.elopment  actlMties  that 
have  had  or  could  have  a  serl<.U5  impact  upon 
the  health  of  such   Individuals     and 

"(31  a  program  of  education  for  Indians 
who.  by  reason  of  their  wtjrk  or  geographic 
proximity  to  such  nuclear  de\elopment  ac- 
tivities,  may    experlenre    health    problems 

"(c)  The  Secretarv  and  the  Service  shall 
submit  to  Congress  the  study  prepared  >inder 
subsectlo'i  I  a  I  no  la'e-  than  the  date 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  The  health  care  plan  pre- 
pared under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  rep>ort  no  later  than  the  date 
one  year  after  the  date  that  the  studv  pre- 
pared under  sut  section  (ai  Is  siibmltted  to 
Congress  Such  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mended activities  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  plan,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  any 
actliltles  previously  undertaken  by  the 
Service  to  address  such  health   problems 

"(did)  There  Is  established  an  Inter- 
governmental Task  Force  to  be  composed  of 
the  follow:ng  individuals  k  r  their  desig- 
nees) :  the  Se.  retarv  of  Knergv  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  lillnes, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior 

"(2i  The  Task  Force  shall  Identify  existing 
and  potential  operations  related  to  nuclear 
resource  development  that  affect  or  mav  af- 
fect the  health  of  Indians  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation  or  In  an  Indian  com- 
munltv and  enter  Into  activities  to  correct 
existing  health  hazards  and  m.sure  that  cur- 
rent and  future  health  problems  resulting 
from  nuclear  resource  development  activities 
are  minimized  or  reduceo 

"(31  The  Secretarv  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  The  Task  Forf-e  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  each  year  Each  member  of  the 
Task  Force  shall  furnish  neces,sary  assistance 
to  the  Task  Force 

(ei  In  the  case  of  any  Indian  who — 
"(l  I    as  a  result  of  employment  In  or  near 
a  uranium  mine  or  mill,  suffers  from  a  work 
related  Illness  or  condition: 

"(2)  Is  eligible  to  receive  dlapnosls  and 
treatment  services  from  a  Service  facility, 
and 
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"(3)  by  reason  of  such  Indian's  employ- 
ment, is  entitled  to  medical  care  at  the 
expense  of  such  mine  or  mill  operator. 
the  Service  shall,  at  the  request  of  such  In- 
dian, render  appropriate  medical  care  to  such 
Indian  for  such  Illness  or  condition  and  may 
recover  the  costs  of  any  medical  care  so  ren- 
dered to  which  such  Indian  Is  entitled  at  the 
expense  of  such  operator  from  such  operator. 
Nothing  In  this  subjection  shall  affect  the 
rights  of  such  Indian  to  recover  damages 
other  than  such  costs  paid  to  the  Service 
from  the  employer  for  such  Illness  or  condi- 
tion 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
»300  000  to  carry  out  the  study  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a),  such  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  date  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 

ARIZONA   AS   A   CONTRAfT    HEALTH    SERVICE 
DELIVERY    AREA 

"Sec  708  (a)  For  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septentiber 
30.  1982,  and  endltig  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984  the  State  of  Arl- 
Eona  shall  be  designated  as  a  contract  health 
service  delivery  area  by  the  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  contract  health  care 
services  to  Indians  In  such  State 

"(b)  The  Service  shall  not  curtail  any 
health  care  services  provided  to  Indians  re- 
siding on  Federal  reservations  In  the  State  of 
Arizona  If  such  curtailment  Is  due  t3  the 
provision  of  contract  services  In  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  designation  of  such  State  as 
a  contract  health  service  delivery  area  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $2.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1982 
$2  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  1983.  and  $2  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984 

"CALIFORNIA   FORMER  Ff.DERALLY   RECOGNIZED 
TRIBES 

"Sec  709  Indians  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia who  are  members  or  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  former  Federally  recognized  tribes  of 
the  State  of  California  shall  be  eligible  for 
services  from  the  Service  In  the  fiscal  years 
.beginning  wt'h  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982  and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984 

"PERSONNEL    CEILINGS    DEMONSTnATION 
PROJECT 

"Sec.  710  (a)  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  Service  can  be  better  managed 
through  fiscal  controls  without  personnel 
ceilings,  the  Service  shall  In  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
the  Secretary  conduct  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect In  which  certain  personnel  ceilings  In 
the  Service  are  lifted  Such  demonstration 
pro  ect  shall  be  conducted  In  two  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  Areas  and  shall  be 
closely  monitored  by  the  Service 

"(b)  Not  later  than  the  date  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Service  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress regarding  the  demonstration  project 
carried  out  under  subsection  (ai  Such  re- 
port shall  include  a  discussion  of  whether 
the  lifting  of  personnel  celllnps  would  Im- 
prove the  Service's  ability  to  deliver  serv- 
ices what  potential  neeatlve  impact  the 
lifting  of  personnel  celllnt-s  mieht  ha'e  o'l 
the  control  of  Federal  employment,  and  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  lifting  of 
personnel  celllnes  should  be  expanded  to 
the  entire  -Service  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill 

Mo  Udall 
Geo    Miller, 
Lamar  Oudcfr, 
Ray  Kocovsek, 
Don  Young 
Dan  Marriott. 


Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotiae. 

D   iNorvF. 
J   Melcher 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Bill  Cohen. 
M   Hatfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

TTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  2728) 
to  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  Indian  health  care,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  nmendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting 
and  clarifying  changes 

The  House  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  Senate  bill    The  Hou.se  recedes 
short  title 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  short  title  for 
the  bill,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  and  further  provided  that 
except  where  specifically  provided  other- 
wise, any  amendment  or  repeal  in  the  bill 
Is  to  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  provision  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  (90  Stat  1400)  The  House 
amendment  had  no  su:h  provision.  The 
House  recedes 

definitions 

The  Senate  bill  amended  definitions  of 
"Secretary"  and  "urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion' The  House  amendment  had  no  such 
provision  The  conference  substitu'e  con- 
tains the  provisions  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bin  and  adds  definitions  of  "rural  Indi- 
an", "rural  community",  and  "rural  Indian 
organization". 

INDIAN  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  102(c)  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  sertlon  for  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  1983.  and  1984  Both  provided  $2  300.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $2  600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  $3, 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  103(b) 
to  provide  two-year  preparatory  scholarship 
grajits  as  well  as  four-\ear  pregraduate  ed- 
ucation scholarship  grants  for  grantees  In 
an  approved  premedicine.  predentlstry,  pre- 
osteopathy,  preveterinary  medicine,  pre- 
opton.etry,  or  prepodiatry  curriculum  leading 
t;)  a  baccalaureate  degree  T^e  Hcu?e  amend- 
ment had  no  similar  provision  The  House 
recedes 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  103(c) 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
and  section  767ibi(li  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  that  scholarships  made 
pursuant  to  those  sections  shall  be  awarded 
by  a  day  certain  that  such  mcney  shall  be 
received  by  the  grantees  at  least  15  days 
prior  to  registration  for  classes  The  House 
amendment  had  no  similar  provisions    The 


Senate  recedes  The  committee  of  conference 
wa-s  concerned  about  the  timeliness  of 
scholarship  awards  but  decided  to  eliminate 
these  provisions  from  the  conference  sub- 
stitute so  as  not  to  give  the  Indian  Health 
Service  the  opportunity  to  fail  to  make  an 
award  to  a  grantee  simply  because  the  dead- 
line had  passed  for  whatever  T^nsy.ns  (tran- 
scripts not  received  m  time  s-h(X)ls  falling 
to  take  some  necessary  action  etc  i  The  con- 
ferees felt  that  such  a  denial  of  a  scholarship 
award  would  only  hurt  the  students  the 
sections  were  designed  to  help  However  the 
conferees  reiterate  direction  to  ihe  Indian 
Health  Service  to  make  scholarship  awards 
In  as  timely  a  fashion  as  possible 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  103(d)  to  provide  au- 
thorizAtlon  for  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  section  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982  1983 
and  1984  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $3,510,- 
000  for  fiscal  \eaj-  1981  $4.000  000  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  $4  620  000  for  fis-al  year  1983  and 
$5  300  000  for  fiscal  vear  1984  The  House 
amendment  authrrized  $1  600,000  for  fiscal 
year  198!  $1.800  000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
$2  100  000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $2  400.000 
for  fiscal  year  1984    The  House  recedes 

Both  the  Senate  bl''  and  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  105(d)  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1981  1982  1983  and  1984  Both  pro- 
vided $990,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $1,140,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  $1,310,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  $1,510,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The 
conference  substitute  includes  this  provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  757ia)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982 
1983.  and  1984  Both  provided  $9  000.000  for 
fiscal    year    1981,    $10,300,000    for   fiscal    year 

1982,  $11,800,030  for  fiscal  >ear  1983,  and 
$13,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The  confer- 
ence substitute  Includes  this  provision 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  757(b)  (2) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make 
some  technical  corrections  The  House 
amendment  had  no  similar  provision  The 
House  recedes 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
meiit  amended  section  201ic)(l)  to  provide 
authorization  for  appropriations  and  posi- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981  1982,  1983.  and 
1984  The  authorization  levels  are  Identical  In 
the  Sena'e  bill  and  the  House  amendment  at 
$20,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  $23,000,000  for 
fi<:cal    year    1982,    $26  500,000    for    fiscal    year 

1983  and  {30  500  000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  srtion  201(c)  <  2)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  appropriations  and  posi- 
tions   for    fiscal    yars    1981      1982     1983     and 

1984  The  authorization  levels  are  Identical  in 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
at  $6  400  000  for  fiscal  year  :98i  $7.350  000 
for  fiscal  year  1982    $8,450  000  for  fiscal  year 

1983.  and  $9,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Sei  ate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  201ic)(2)  to  provide 
nuthorizAtlons  for  appropriations  and  posi- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981  1982  1983  and 
1984  The  Identical  authorizations  were  at 
$1,875,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  $2  150  000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  $2  500  000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $2  875  000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  201icii4iiA) 
to  orovid--  a'lthorWatlons  for  aopropriations 
and  positions  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982  1983 
and  1984  The  authorization  levels  in  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
were  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $2,875  000 
for  fiscal  vear  1982  $3  300,000  for  fiscal  rear 
1983,  and  $3,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984   The 
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conference        substitute        contains        this 
provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  301ic)i4mBi 
to  provide  authurUatUin.t  for  approprmtions 
and  positions  for  fiscal  yrars  1981  ]M2  1983 
and  1984  The  authorl/alion  le\e;s  In  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
were  »75U  CH)0  for  fiscal  year  1981  »87u.O0O  for 
nscal  year  198J,  $1  IWOOOO  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  »1  150  000  for  nscal  year  1984  I  he  con- 
ference substitute  Includes  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  aoiic)i4)(C) 
to  provide  authorizations  for  approp.'ia' ions 
and  positions  for  fiscal  years  1981.  198J  1983 
and  1984  In  the  amounts  of  »2  3,'.0  000  for 
Qscal  year  1981  IJ. 700, 000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
$3,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  13,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Includes  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendmeiii  amended  section  201ic)(4)iDi 
to  provide  authorizations  for  appropriations 
and  positions  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1983.  1983. 
and  1984  In  the  amounts  of  $460  000.  $525.- 
000.  $600,000,  and  $690  000.  respectively  The 
conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  201  (C)(4)(E) 
to  provide  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981  1982.  1983.  and  1984  In 
the  amounts  of  $250  000..  $285,000.  1325.000. 
and  $375  000.  respectively  The  conference 
substitute  includes  this  provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  201(c)(5)  to 
provide  au'h..ri,-atii.ns  fn-  appro-irlatlons  for 
niral  years  1 98 1.  1982  1983.  and  1984  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $16.500000  for  n5ral 
year  1981  $19  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
$22  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $25,100.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1984  The  House  amend- 
ment a\ithorlzed  »15  000  0C¥i  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  $17  250  000  for  fiscal  year  1982  $19  840.- 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $2.' 800  000  for 
fiscal  year  19H4   The  House  recedes 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  amended  sectum  201(c)  (6p  to 
provide  authorizations  f.ir  appropriations 
and  positions  for  fiscal  years  1981  1982. 
1983  and  1984  The  Identical  amounts  au- 
thorized hy  the  Senate  hill  and  the  House 
amendment  were  $5  000  000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  $5  750.000  for  fiscal  vear  1982,  $6. COO. 000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $7,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains this  provision 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  strike  out  section  201(c)(7)  In 
Ita  entirety  The  ccjnference  substitute 
Includes  tills  provision 

INDIAN    HEALTH    rAcrimrs 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  305 
lo  title  m  which  authorizes  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  sectlon.s  301  and  302  for  fiscal  years  1981 
1983.  1983.  and  1984  The  House  aniendmeni 
added  a  new  section  305  which  provides  -hat 
f'.infis  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
301  and  302  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982  1983  and  1984  pursuant 
to  the  Snyder  Act  as  amended  and  the 
Indian  Health  Transfer  .^^t  as  amended  The 
House  recedes 

ACCESS    TO    HEALTH    SEKVlrXS 

TTio  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  404 
to  title  IV  Such  new  section  provides  for 
the  Secretary  to  malte  Rrants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  tribal  orvraiuzatl -ms  to  assist 
such  organizations  m  establishing  and 
administering  programs  on  federal  InJlan 
reservations  and  trust  areas  and  in  Alaska 
Native  villages  to  a&sist  individual  Indians 
In  enrolling  in  Medicare  m  paying  monthly 
premiums  for  coverage  under  Medicare  and 
in  applying  for  medical  assistance  through 
Medicaid  The  se<tlon  also  enumerates  cer- 
tain requirements  which  the  Secretary  must 


Include,  among  other  things.  In  any  con- 
tract or  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion Authorizations  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  section  were  provided  In  the 
amounts  of  $5,000,000  for  fls-al  vear  1981 
$5,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  »6.6 15.000  for 
fiscal  jear  1983.  and  *7.610  uou  .or  hi  ai  ye^r 
1914  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendn.ent  to  provide  that  such  grants  or 
contracts  assist  tribal  organizations  In  estab- 
lishing and  adminlsteria]  programs  "on  or 
near"  federal  Indian  reservations  and  trust 
areas  and     In  or  near"  Alaska  Native  villages 

lirAI  rtl      SFRVICXS     for      l   SBAN      ANU      Sl'ILAL 
INDIANS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  ameivled  section  506  to  provide 
authorlz.atlons  for  appropriations  for  con- 
tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  In 
the  amounts  of  $18,750,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  $31.500000  for  fl'cal  year  1982  $'>4  - 
725.000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $28  500  000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  The  conference  sub- 
stitute includes  this  provision 

T^e  Senate  bill  but  not  'he  Hoone 
amendment,  amended  section  507  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  pro  Ide  assi  tsn  e 
as  he  deems  necessary  ti  make  health  serv- 
ices more  accessible  to  any  Individual  Indian 
or  group  of  Indlons  who  are  not  receiving 
health  services  from  the  Service  nor  are 
entitled  to  receive  services  from  an  urban 
Indian  organization  under  a  contract  made 
pursuant  to  title  V  The  section  also  pro- 
vides authorizations  for  approprUllons  in 
the  amo'-nts  of  $9  375  000  for  fiscal  vear 
1981.  $107o0.000  for  ns-«l  year  1982  $12- 
393  5"0  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $14  2'0  0OO 
for  Pscal  year  1984  The  Senate  bill  but  not 
the  House  amendment  also  amended  rec- 
flon  508  to  require  a  review  by  tbe  Secretirv 
of  the  progrsms  established  under  title  V 
and  submlssloi  to  the  Congress  of  his  as- 
res'ment  thereof  and  recommendations  for 
any  fi'rther  legislative  eTorU  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  puroose  of  this  title 
In-luding  section  507  Such  report  must 
contain  an  asses'ment  of  the  unmet  he:>lth 
needs  nf  the  urban  Indian  population  and 
f^e  Indlsn  population  In  other  nonre^erva- 
tlon  areas  Including  the  needs  of  urban 
centers  not  previously  served  by  an  urban 
Indian  organlratlon  under  a  contract  made 
under  this  title  The  Senile  hill  but  not  the 
Ho"se  amendment  also  amenied  the  head- 
ing nf  t'.'Ie  V  to  read  "TITLE  V-  HEM,TH 
'iKRVrrES  FOR  I-RBAN  AND  OTHKR  NON- 
RESERVATION   INDIANS 

The  compromise  agreement  amends  title 
V  to  add  "rural"  wherever  urban"  Is  found 
"rural  communities"  wherever  "urban  cen- 
ters" Is  found,  and  "rural  Indian  '■fv^nUn- 
tlons"  wherever  "urbaii  Indian  organizations" 
Is  foond  In  the  provisions  establishing  the 
program  Section  4  Is  amended  to  "idd  defini- 
tions of  "rural  Indian"  "rurai  community" 
and  "rural  Indian  organization"  The  com- 
promise also  amends  sect'on  606  to  add 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the 
rural  program  In  the  amounts  of  $3  000  000 
r^r  eich  of  fiscal  years  1981  1982,  1983  and 
1984  The  compromise  also  amends  the 
heading  of  title  V  to  read  "TITLE  V— 
HF.AITH  SERVICES  FOR  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  INDIANS" 

U ISCCLLA  N  EOUS 

The  Senate  bill  amended  rectlon  704  to 
provide  authority  for  'lie  reconstruction  and 
renovation  by  the  Se'-retarv  of  any  facility 
leased  by  the  Se~retary  from  an  Irvilan 
trite  The  Hotise  amendment  contained  no 
similar  "ro  ■l^lo-,    The  House  re-'-des 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, amended  title  VII  to  add  a  new  sec- 
t'.nn  7^6  whl  h  requires  the  SeTetary  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  resource  allocation  plan 
within  one  vear  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.  The  House  recedes 


The  Senate  hill    hut  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, amended   title  VII   to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 707    Such  sectlipii  requires  the  Secretary 
to   conduct     In   conjunction   vjlth   other   ap- 
propriate   federal    agencies   and    In   consulta- 
tlo  1  wifi  couifi."d   Indiiin  tribfs  and  or^'a- 
nlzatlons.  a  study  of   the   health   hazards  to 
Indians  on  or  near  Indian   reservations  and 
in  Indian  c(Jnutlun!lle^  as  n  re-ult  of  nuclear 
resource  development,  such  study  to  be  sub- 
mitted   to    the    Congress    no   later    than    the 
date  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section    The  section  provides 
an   authorization    for   appropriations   in   the 
amount    of    $300  000    to    be   expended    within 
the  eighteen-month  period  from  the  date  of 
enactment  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  of 
the  study    The   section   further  provides  for 
the  Se~retary  and   the  Service  to  develop  s 
plan  to  address  the  health  problems  identi- 
fied In  the  study  and  svibmlt  such  plan  and  a 
report.  Including  recommended  activi'ies  for 
Implementation   of   the   plan   as   well   as  an 
evaluation     of     any     activities     previously 
undertaken  by  the  Service   to  address  such 
health  problems    The  plan  and  report  must 
be  submitted  within  one  year  after  the  sub- 
mission    of    the    study     The    section    also 
establishes  an  Intergovernmental  Task  Force 
composed  of  'he  Secretary  or  Administrator 
of  specified  federal  agencies  to  Identify  exist- 
ing or  potential  operations  related  to  nuclear 
resource    development    that    afTect    or    mav 
affect  the  health  of  such  Indians    enter  Into 
activities  to  correct  existing  health  hazards 
and   Insure   t.hat   current    and   fu'ure   health 
problems    resulting    from    nuclear    develop- 
ment  activities   are   minimized   or   reduced 
The   section    designates   a   chairman   for   the 
task  force  and  provides  a  minimum  number 
of  m*»*)ng8  of  such  task  force  'o  ^e  held  each 
year.  The  section  further  provides  that  the 
Servl-e    mav    recover    from    a    mine    or    mill 
operator  certain  costs  of  any  diagnosis  and 
treatment    rendered    to    an    Indian    who    Is 
entitled  to  health  services  from  the  .Service 
who  bv  reason  of  his  emplovment  Is  entitled 
U>  medical   care  at   the  expense  of  his  em- 
ployer   and  who    as  a  resxilt  of  emplovment 
In    a   uranium    mine   nr    mill     suffers    from  a 
work-related  lllne.ss  or  condition    TTie  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment   providing  that 
the  fiervlce  may  recover  from  a  mine  or  mill 
operator  certain  costs  nf  anv   diagnosis  and 
treatment  rendered  to  an  Indian  who   among 
other    thines     Is   "eligible    for"   health    serv- 
ices from   the  Service  rather   than   "entitled 
to"  such  services 

The  Senate  bill  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  title  Vlt  to  add  a  new  section 
708  which  dlrect.s  the  Service  lo  designate  the 
State  of  Arizona  as  a  contract  health  service 
delivery  area  and  provides  that  the  Service 
shall  not  curtail  anv  health  care  servl'^es  pro- 
vided to  Indians  residing  on  reservations  in 
the  state  if  such  curtailment  Is  due  to  provl 
si  on  nf  con!  ract  services  In  the  state  pursuant 
to  such  designation  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  .Service  Is 
directed  to  designate  Arizona  as  a  contract 
health  service  delivery  area  during  fiscal 
years  1982  1983  and  198<  and  that  $2  000  000 
Is  avithorlzed  for  each  such  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  section  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  unlesfi  there  Is  an  administra- 
tive designation  of  the  State  of  Arizona  as  .'» 
contract  health  .service  delivery  area  under 
any  existing  authority  of  the  Secretary,  no 
funds  are  to  be  made  available  to  Implement 
this  section  unless  specifically  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
bill  amended  section  4(ci  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Imi>rovement  Act  to  provide  that 
for  purposes  of  titles  II  and  III  the  term* 
"Indians"  and  "Indian"  Include  Indians  In 
the  State  of  California  who  are  members  of 
former  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  In 
the  State  of  California  The  compromise 
agreement  adds  a  new  section  709  which  pro- 
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vides  that  Indians  In  the  State  of  California 
who  are  members  or  descendants  of  members 
of  former  federally  recognized  tribes  of  the 
State  of  California  shall  be  eligible  for  serv- 
ices from  the  Indian  Health  Service  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1982  and  ending  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  iy84  It  Is  the  understanding  of 
the  confereeb  that  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Northern  Dlslru.t 
of  California  declared  that  the  personal  eligi- 
bility for  services  of  current  and  subsequent 
dependents  of  terminated  distributees  In 
California  was  tinaflected  by  the  Termination 
A-ts  Tills  decision  would  necessarily  provide 
that  descendants  of  former  federally  recog- 
nized tribes  In  the  State  of  California  are 
already  eligible  for  services  provided  by  Uie 
Indian  Health  Service  without  this  section 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  some  900  termi- 
nated distributees  who  would  be  the  new 
ellgibles  tinder  this  section 

The  committee  of  conference  Is  concerned 
about  the  shortage  of  health  personnel  to 
provide  adequate  health  services  to  Indian 
people  at  certain  Indian  Health  5iervlce  facil- 
ities which  has  resulted  from  lmp<jsltlon  of 
personnel  ceilings  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
provision  providing  for  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect to  determine  whether  the  Indian  Health 
Service  can  be  better  m:»naged  through  fiscal 
controls  without  personnel  ceilings  The  con- 
ference substitute  adds  a  new  section  710 
which  directs  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
conduct  In  conjunction  with  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Secretary,  a 
demonstration  project  In  which  position  ceil- 
ings are  lifted  In  two  areais  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  order  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination regarding  the  advisability  of  such 
ceilings  within  the  Indian  Health  Service 

Mo  Udall, 

OCO.    MlLLEB, 

Lamar  Ouocck, 
Ray  Kocovsik, 
Don  Yovnc, 
Dan  Marriott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho^i" 

D     INOUYE, 

J   Melcher, 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Bill  Cohen, 
M    Hatfield. 
Matiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


n   1800 
COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC   WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
charman  of  the  Comm'ttee  on  Public 
Work.s  anti  Tran.sportation.  which  wa.s 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatlon.s: 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
Washington.,  DC  ,  Noiember  19.  1980 
Thomas  P    O'Neill, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  November  18.  1980: 
direct  tederal  CONSTRI'CTION 

East  St  Ixiuls  Illinois.  US  Courthonc 
and  Parking  Facility 

REPAIR    AND    ALTERATIONS 

Washington  DC,  Old  Post  O.fice  Build- 
ing 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  US  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse 

Atlanta.  Georgia.  U.S.  Post  OfBce-Federal 
Annex. 


LXASE 

Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration    iFAA)     Technical    Center. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  T,  (Bizz)  Johnson, 

Chairman 


TRANSMISSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PORTU- 
GAL—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H. 
DOC    NO    96-384' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed; 

I  For  message,  .see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  December  1.  1980  > 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  PERMIT  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
PERSONAL  ASSISTANTS  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  7466  >  to 
amend  section  3102  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  .section  7  of  the  Federal 
Advisor>'  Committee  Act  to  permit  the 
employment  of  personal  assistants  for 
handicapped  Federal  employees  both  at 
their  regular  duty  .station  and  while  on 
travel  status,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  6  after  line  10,  Insert' 

Sec  4  (ai  Section  8332  of  title  5  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"im)(l)  Upon  application  to  the  O.Tice  of 
Personnel  Management,  any  Individual  who 
Is  an  employee  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  svibiectlon.  and  who  has  on  such  date 
or  thereafter  acquires  5  years  or  more  of 
creditable  civilian  service  under  this  section 
I  exclusive  of  service  for  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowed under  this  subjection)  shall  be  al- 
lowed credit  (as  service  as  a  Congressional 
employee)  for  service  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  while  employed 
by  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee,  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  or  the  Republican 
National  Congressional  Committee,  if — 

"(A)  such  employee  has  at  least  5  years 
service  on  such  committees  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  employee  makes  a  deposit  to 
the  Fund  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  under  section  8334 
(C)  of  this  title  If  such  service  were  service 
as  a  Congressional  employee, 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Senate  (or  his 
designee  I  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (or 
his  designee!,  as  the  case  may  be,  concern- 
ing the  service  of,  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation received  by,  an  employee  with  re- 
spect to  which  credit  is  to  be  sought  under 
this  subsection 

"i3i  .An  Individual  receiving  credit  for 
service  for  any  period  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  granted  credit  for  such  service 


under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,", 

I  b )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Mr,  FORD  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  necessarily 
intend  to  object,  but  I  thought  the  House 
should  know  I  believe  this  is  the  same 
matter  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Ford)  brought  up  last  week,  and 
It  was  objected  to  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pen  wick)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  it  is.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  problems  have 
been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  text  of  the  bill  since  that 
time?  I  read  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate amendment  at  that  time,  and  It  is 
not  retroactive  or  prospective  in  nature 
at  all.  It  simply  pertains  to  those  em- 
ployees of  these  committees  now  in  this 
status  described  in  the  legislation ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan,  It  applies  only 
to  people  who  are  presently  employees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  formerly  were 
employees  of  the  other  committees.  It 
would  not  apply  prospectively  to  pres- 
ent employees  of  campaign  committees 
at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  They  would  have  to 
pay  in  in  order  to  qualify  luider  the 
bill? 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  depart- 
ment we  are  interested  in  has  six  Re- 
publican and  four  Democratic  employees, 
I  have  the  names  of  them,  I  would  be 
happy  to  share  them  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  They  would  have  to  pay 
Into  the  retirement  system  in  order  to 
qualify? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  They  must 
pay  the  full  amount  that  they  would 
have  paid  had  they  been  paying  at  that 
time. 

Mr  BAUMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion 

The  SPE.^KER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan "Mr.  Ford'  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  Senate  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  l.«  there  objection  to 
the  f^rst  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  en  rollcall 
649  on  H  R  7584.  on  November  21.  I  am 
recorded  as  voting  "ave  '  I  intended  to 
vote  "no"  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  appear  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 
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The  SPEAKER    Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  wa.s  no  objection 


THE  REVENUE  SHARING  FIGHT 

(Mr  BROOKS  asked  and  ua.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mutter  > 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  editorial  that  aiuieared  in  the  Wash- 
inKton  Post  on  Priday  November  21  en- 
titled "The  Revenue  Sluiring  Fight 

After  lookiiiK  at  the  way  Kenenil  rev- 
enue sharing  ha.s  operated  over  the  years. 
the  Posts  editors  ha\e  concluded  that 
when  the  latest  extension  of  the  program 
we  are  about  to  enact  expires.  Congress 
should  —and  I  quote — 

Ka.  e  ip  '1  wh.ii  ;r.  really  ought  to  do  That 
is  to  abolish  Kfneral  revenue  iharlng.  at 
least  tcr  rhe  states,  aa  a  program  that  Is  both 
wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  In  practice 

Mr  Speaker  that  Is  what  I  have  been 
s.^ymg  for  U\e  last  8  years,  and  it  has 
iieen  pretty  lonelv  out  there  It  is  nice 
•o  have  the  support,  however  belatedly. 
of  so  eminent  a  publication,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial 
rut   HiviNft  SKAatNG   Fight 

The  n^ht  over  general  revenue  sharing  be- 
gan In  earnest  last  winter  when  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  got  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget  For  each  of  eight 
vears  the  revenue-sharing  program  had. 
with  little  controversy,  transferred  several 
billion  dollars  of  federal  revenue  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  their  own  use  Now 
congressional  leaders,  stung  by  the  demands 
of  over  30  states  that  they  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget,  have  begun  to  quMtlon  the  wis- 
dom and  necessity  of  turning  oier  federal 
taxes  to  state  governments,  many  of  which 
had  been  cutting  taxes  and  running  sub- 
stantial surpluses 

While  moJt  state  budget  surpluaes  have 
disappeared  with  the  onset  of  the  recession, 
the  basic  revenue-sharing  question  has  not 
Why  should  the  federal  government  take  the 
heat  from  the  citizens  of  the  various  stales 


Kovernmeiit    levet^,    but   that's   another   Isaue 
worth  a  separate  dlscu.^slun 

A  second  pos.Mble  argument  woiild  be  that 
revenue  sharing  produced  some  general 
erjuallzatlon  of  needs  and  resources  among 
states  This  assumes  a  rough  comparablll'.v 
between  the  distribution  of  need  and  the 
dl.strlbutlon  of  shared  revenues  Judged  by 
Its  durability,  the  current  formula,  an  in- 
Renlous  compromise  engineered  nine  years 
ago  by  Wilbur  Mills,  has  certainly  been  a 
political  success  But  a  comparison  of  the 
[  ercentage  of  revenue-sharing  funds  received 
by  each  state  with  the  percentage  of  federal 
revenues  paid  by  the  citizens  of  that  state 
i:aats  doubt  on  the  program's  fairness 
Judged  by  this  measvire.  most  of  the  hard- 
pres.sed  older  Industrial  states,  such  as  Michi- 
gan. Illinois  and  Ohio,  hafie  in  recent  years 
tieen  net  losers  In  the  revenue-sharing  game, 
while  such  resource-rich  or  growing  states 
as  California,  Arizona.  Montana  and  Alaska 
have  b«en  net  gamers 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  now 
passed  a  bill  extending  revenue  sharing  but 
suspending  authorization  for  the  slate  but 
not  the  local,  portion  for  next  year  There 
after,  money  for  states  would  have  to  be 
ioted  each  year,  not  effectively  guaranteed 
as  It  Is  for  localities  This  is  probably  the 
best  compromise  that  can  be  achieved  for 
the  moment  until  Congress  can  face  up  to 
what  It  really  ought  to  do  Thai  Is  to  abolish 
general  revenue  sharing,  ai  least  for  states. 
as  a  program  that  Is  both  wrong  In  prin- 
•Mple  and  unfair  in   pri-*'.r 


FEDERAL  RKSLRVE  SHOL'LX)  RE- 
CONSIDER HIGH  INTEREST  RATE 
POLICY 

'Mr  .\LEXANDER  a.sked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  » 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
vote.-s  on  .November  4  sent  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  message  that  the  economy 
and  inflation  are  the  preemuient  concern 
of  most  Americans. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  inflation 
Is  the  criminally  high  interest  rate  policy 
now  being  imposed   by  the  Federal  Re- 


serve This  policy  does  not  reduce  de- 
for  raising  their  taxes— and  then  turn  the  mand  by  producers,  by  farmers,  and  by 
monev  back  to  the  governments  of  those  manufactui^rs  across  the  country  Farm- 
u.nT,,^^.'^?"'^  "  '!?*■■  "'•'■""'■   '"  ''•'"  '     ^">  for  example,  must  borrow  to  produce 

m  iVn"  J  w.::,';?;^,:^"'  ?*  ■,";?'     regardless  of  the  cost  of  credit 
aiviaena  — inat  ever-receding  surplus  of  fed- 
eral revenues  that  economic  growth  and  the  ^ur  economy  depends  to  a  large  extent 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War  were  supposed  to     0^1  It^s  ability   to  grow    Growth  depends 
produce,    and    that     it    vias    argued,    could 
be  well  u.sed  In  supplementing  the  more  lim- 
ited  taxing   powers  of  states   and    localities 
And  while  federal  resources  have  come  under 
increasing     pressure,     slate     resources     have 
grown  ra   idlv    All   but  six  states  now  have 
Income    taxes,    and    all    but    five   have    sales 
taxes 


There  are  of  course,  other  arguments  for 
sharing  federal  revenues  One  Is  that  there 
is  n  national  Interest  in  ensuring  that  at 
least  the  ba.sic  needs  of  all  citizens  are  met. 


on  capital  investment  and  consumer  de- 
mand With  our  present  inflationary  en- 
vironment It  has  become  clear  that  indi- 
vidual consumers  and  business  w  ill  gladly 
pay  higher  rates  of  interest  in  order  to 
acquire  goods  and  services  today  which 
they  perceive  will  cost  even  more  tomor- 
row If  individuals  and  busine.sses  come 
to  accept  the  notion  that  the  price  of 
money  is  an  open  ended  cost  of  doing 
business,  which  can  be  pa-ssed  along  to 


unw".mn?rn';!r  "^'l:!J" 'II'".  jr.'l  "-     ^^e  consumer,  then  we  can  expect  mount- 


unwilling  or  unable  to  help  them  when  thev 
are  in  trouble  But  this  argues  for  earmark- 
ing the  money  for  particular  purposes  and 
establishing  standards,  as  in  the  so-called 
'  categorical'  federal  grant  programs.  By  con- 
trast, while  stales  and  localities  may  desig- 
nate the  money  for  worthy  causes,  the  prem- 
ise (and.  for  governors  and  mayors,  the 
chief  charm  I  of  general  revenue  sharing  Is 
that  It  really  has  no  strings  attached 

A  ca.se  certainly  can  be  made  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  more  than  5ro  s  eial-purrose 
federal    grant    programs    that    create    Ineffl- 


ing  pre-ssure  for  increased  Income  to  meet 
the  burgeoning  costs  of  living  That.  Mr 
Speaker  is  the  es-sence  of  the  inflation- 
ary wage-price  spiral 

In  my  State,  Arkan.sas.  we  have  an 
even  more  acute  problem  because  we 
have  a  constitutionally  pres,:ribed  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  interest  that  can 
be  charged  by  lending  institutions  Our 
10-percent  usury  limitation  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer  but  when  na- 


ciency  and  distort  spending  priorities  at  all     tional   interest   rates  drive  the   cost 


of 


money  up  to  a  point  where  lenders  can 
no  longer  afford  to  make  consumer,  farm, 
home,  and  business  loans,  the  Stale's 
economy  virtually  grinds  to  a  halt. 

I  spoke  this  morning  with  a  banker  in 
the  small  community  of  Tuckerman. 
Ark  He  told  me  that  his  bank  has  had 
to  routinely  turn  down  applicants  for 
automobile,  appliance,  and  other  types 
of  consumer  loans  because  the  co.st  of 
money  to  his  bank  exceeds,  by  a  large 
measure,  the  interest  the  bank  can 
charge  its  customers 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problem  of  high  in- 
tere.st  rates  not  only  fuels  the  fires  of 
inflation  but.  ironically,  is  driving  money 
out  of  States  like  Arkansas  Retailers  are 
hurt  badly,  banking  and  credit  In.stitu- 
tioiis  are  suffering,  the  housing  market 
is  dead  in  the  water  and  farmers  are 
experiencing  an  e\er-tighter  cost-price 
squeeze  Yet  the  ct>st  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices coming  Into  the  State  continues  to 
mount,  increasing  the  price  burden  on 
consumers. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  reas.sess  the  Fed- 
eral Reserves  policies  of  raising  interest 
rates  to  restrict  the  supply  of  money  The 
evidence  is  bpcommg  overwhelming  that 
Inflation  Is.  in  fact  increa.sed  rather  than 
dampened  with  each  new  elevation  of 
the  Federal  discount  rate 

It  is  time,  also  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  d  stinguish  between 
producer  credit  and  consumer  credit  In 
a  credit-deprived  economic  environment, 
industrial  growth  is  inhibited  and  the 
product  ve  components  of  our  economy 
are  disadvantaged  This  lead.s  to  contrac- 
tion of  our  Industrial  and  agricultural 
output  with  all  the  attendant  ills  of  un- 
employment, diminished  income,  de- 
creased revenue  for  governments  at  ill 
levels,  and  the  necessity  for  Increased 
Federal  outlays  for  income  .support 


AFGHANISTAN 


•Mr  BEREL^TER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker  the  sub- 
lect  IS  Afghanistan  On  November  20  I 
advised  my  colleagues  of  a  vote  to  be 
taken  that  day  in  the  United  Nations  on 
a  resolution  calling  for  removal  of  for- 
c.gn  troops  from  Afghanistan 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  action  taken  that  day  The 
U  N  General  Assembly  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  "immediate  with- 
drawal '  of  the  Soviet  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  vote  was  HI  in  favor.  22  again.st 
and  12  abstentions  Last  January  a  si.m- 
ilar  vote  for  a  Soviet  pullout  was  104  in 
favor.  18  a^a'nst  and  18  abstentions 

This  Is  heartening  news,  for  the  action 
was  taken  despite  Soviet  pressure  tactics 
and  their  threats  that  a  vote  for  the  res- 
olution would  be  regarded  as  'an  un- 
friendly act  "  Despite  the  strenuous  .So- 
viet efforts  to  persuade  nonal  ncd  coui.- 
lr;es  to  reject  the  resolution,  more  than 
40  Third  World  nations  voted  for  a  res- 
olution atrirm  ng  Afghanistan's  'sov- 
ereignty.  territorial  integrity,  political 
independence   and   nonalinement,"    and 
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asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign troops  from  the  country.  The  na- 
iions  of  the  world  will  not  forget  or  con- 
done the  brutal  aggre.ssion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  against  its  neighbor,  Afghanistan. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  nations 
that  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution. 

COfNTRirS     VOTING     AGAINST     UN      RESOLUTION 

Afghanl.sian.  Angola  Bulgaria,  Byelorus- 
sia. Cuba.  CzeclKslovakla  Eihiopla.  East 
Germany.  Grenada.  Hungary.  Lao.-..  Mada- 
gascar. Mongolia.  Mozambique.  Poland.  Sao 
Tome,  Principe.  Seychelles,  Soviet  Union. 
Syria.  Ukraine.  Viet  Nam.  Southern   'Yemen 

COUNTRIES    THAT    ABSTAINtb 

Algeria.  Benin.  Cape  Verde  Chad.  Congo. 
Cyprus.  Finland.  Guinea-Bissau.  India.  Mall. 
Nicaragua.   Zimbabwe 

COUNTRIES    THAT    DID    NOT    VOTE 

Bhutan.  Bolivia,  Dominica.  Iran.  Libya. 
Romania.  South  Africa.  St  Vincent,  Grena- 
dines, Union  of  Yemen 


UMI 


.^i  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMEN 
KK  HARUSON  PREYER,  LAMAR 
GUUGER  AND  SENATOR  ROBERT 
MORGAN 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Fovntmn  '  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr  St>eaker.  as  the 
dean  of  the  North  Carolina  State  con- 
gressional dtlecation.  I  hiive  asked  for 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  three  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  but  I  also  have 
the  sad  dutv  of  noting  that  they  will  not 
be  returning  lor  the  97th  Cont;ress 

The  e  three  distinguished  men — Rep- 
resentatives Richardson  Preyer.  and 
Lm«ar  GfD-.ER  here  In  the  House  and 
Senator  Robert  Morgan  over  in  Senate — 
have  all  made  valuable  contributions  to 
progress.  In  th?  life  of  the  Nat'on  And 
I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  and  pay 
tribute  to  these  outstanding  men  who 
have  served  with  such  distinction,  dedi- 
cation and  honor. 

Because  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber  today  who  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  or  another  of  these 
Members  from  North  Carolina  I  will  try 
to  be  as  brief  as  is  approt^riate  by  extend- 
ing my  full  remarks  in  the  Record 

THIBUTI    TO    RICHARDSON    PREYER 

Mr  SiJeaker,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
tim?  now  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  the  Hoi.orable  Richardson 
Prever  of  North  Carolina,  whose  coun- 
sel and  wisdom  will  be  missed  In  the  97th 
Congress  by  many,  many  Members  of  this 
House. 

During  my  years  in  Washington.  I  have 
known  a  great  many  legislators,  and  I  am 
particularly  plca.sed  to  have  known  and 
been  associated  with  Rk  h  Preyer  He  is 
an  extremely  dedicated  intelligent,  and 
articulate  public  servant  While  reflect- 
ing on  th?  great  loss  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Greensboro  Dally 
News  closed  its  editorial  on  Rich's  ca- 
reer on  this  note: 

If  there  Is  solace.  It  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
remarkable  shape  and  story  of  hi?  career 
Look  there  and  learn  You  shall  not  :ee 
Its  like 

I  share  that  distinguished  newspaper's 
heartfelt  .sense  of  loss 
Rich,  who  entered  the  Congress  in  its 


91st  meeting,  has  had  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  which  began  long 
before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1968. 

At  th?  age  of  34.  Rich  was  appointed 
city  judge  m  Greensboro;  and  in  1961, 
President  John  F  Kennedy  appointed 
him  Federal  judge  of  the  middle  di.stnct 
court. 

A  quote  from  a  radio  program  here  in 
Washington  gives  us  insight  into  the 
character  of  Rich  Preyer: 

What  kind  of  man  gives  up  a  lifetime 
federal  Judgeship  to  run  for  office''  The  same 
kind  of  man  who  goes  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  the  battle  of  Okinawa  and  wins  the 
Bronze  Star 

Rich  Prever's  career  is  what  public 
service  Is  all  about  As  the  Washington 
Star  stated  in  an  editorial: 

In  a  long  record  of  public  service  state 
and  federal  R;charclson  Prever's  conduct  al- 
most defines  probity 

Indeed,  In  public  service,  we  arc  rep- 
resented by  the  full  range  of  the  human 
specie.s — with  all  its  faults  and  all  its 
abilities  Somehow.  Rich  has  managed 
to  take  the  best  elements  of  the  human 
arsenal  and  shape  himself  into  an  ideal 
public  servant. 

While  Rich  is  a  hardworking  member 
of  one  political  party,  he  is  well-re- 
spected on  both  Sides  of  the  aisle.  And 
while  some  public  servants  become  noisy 
m  their  partisan.ship.  Rich  will  show  dis- 
agreement with  intelligence,  respect,  and 
calm.  And  while  some  legislators  forget 
the  lessons  which  history  has  taught  us, 
Rich  has  remained  faithful  to  history's 
subtle  lectures  through  his  keen  mind 
and  unquestioned  integrity. 

The  respect  in  which  Rich  is  held 
really  needs  no  amplification  It  has  been 
attested  to  time  and  time  again  in  such 
cases  as  his  appointment  by  Speaker 
O'Neill  who  picked  him  to  be  chairman 
of  a  select  committee,  to  write  a  code  of 
ethics  for  this  very  Hou.se  Rich  was  also 
named  to  the  Ethics  Committee — an  as- 
signment which  was  not  always  pleas- 
ant, but  which  he  undertook  with  his 
customary  competence. 

With  such  taxing  and  time-consuming 
appointments,  many  would  let  some  of 
their  other  work  slide  Not  so  for  Kich 
Preyer  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights.  Rich  has  worked  diligently  not 
only  to  keep  up  on  all  his  working  as- 
signments, but  he  has  managed  to  excel 
in  his  every  endeavor.  I  serve  with  him 
on  this  committee,  and  I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  Richardson  Preyer  is  a  doer 
with  a  capital  "D." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Rich  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Emily,  will  be  sorely  missed  here  in 
Washington  Elmily  possesses  charm  and 
grace  in  full  measure. 

Rich  Preyer  has  served  his  district 
and  the  Nation  with  great  distinction, 
love,  and  honor.  He  has  been  an  accom- 
plished legislator,  and  he  is  truly  an  out- 
standing American.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  Rich,  and  I  wish  him  well 
in  the  years  ahead.  Our  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  need  his  great  warmth,  intelli- 
gence, and  capacity  for  hard  work. 

I  know  that  Rich  will  continue  to  be 
m  the  public  eye — his  country  urgently 
needs  him. 


And  now  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  about  Rich  Preyer  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of 
November  7,  1980.  They  are  as  follows: 
A  Good  Man  Lost 

One  might  say  that  Richardson  Preyer 
began  preparing  for  his  defeat  m  the  1980 
Sixth  District  congressional  race  on  the  day 
he  was  born 

He  grew  up  in  a  wealthy  southern  family, 
heir  to  a  pharmaceutical  company  fortune 
and  heir  to  the  philosophy  that  wealthy  men 
must  serve  their  fellows  where  they  can,  with 
modesty  and  intelligence 

This  philosophy  has  deep  roots  in  the 
.South  particularly  in  the  region's  politics 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  Its  patron  saint  His 
lineage  Includes  the  likes  of  LeRoy  Percy  of 
Mississippi,  a  man  of  wealth  and  principle 
Bud  a  fierce  opponent  of  a  concurrent  strain 
in  southern  politics  the  demapoguery  of  the 
Bilbos  the  Vardamans  and  the  Longs  To 
such  men  as  Percy  and  Richardson  Preyer 
public  service  was  the  Ideal  and  reason  ruled 
emotion 

Representative  Preyer  has  evinced  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  througiiout  his  career 
of  public  service,  first  as  a  judge  then  as 
a  (gubernatorial  candidate  and  for  the  last 
12  years,  as  a  six-tenr.  congressman  In  the 
US    House  of  Representatives 

There  is  no  room  here  to  summariae  Mr 
Prever's  congressional  career  Suffice  tc  say 
That  he  served  his  constituents'  interests 
with  a  quiet  diligence  and  a  self-effacing 
mieerlty  Ironical  as  it  may  seem  such  at- 
tributes served  him  poorly  on  Tuesday  at  the 
polls. 

On  that  day  as  people  here  and  elsewhere 
across  the  nation  scanned  ;he  stormy  skies 
across  America  they  felt  anger  confusion 
and  fear  They  wanted  a  change  In  the  face 
of  .such  desire  a  quiet  reasonable  voice  like 
Mr  Preyer's  was  as  so  much  muffled  thunder 
in  the  distance  "Thunder  Is  good  thunder 
IS  Impressive,"  they  seemed  to  say.  echoing 
.Mark  Twain,  "but  it  Is  lightning  that  does 
the   work." 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  there  is  solace  It  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
remarkable  shape  and  story  of  his  career 
lx)ok  there  and  learn.  You  shall  not  soon  see 
us  like 

TR!Bt,-TE     TO     LAMAR     CCDGER 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend  of 
many  years'  standing,  the  Honorable 
Lamar  Gvdger.  Congressman  from  the 
nth  District  of  North  Carolina.  It  sad- 
dens many  of  us  I  am  sure  to  think  of 
beginning  the  97th  Congress  without 
Lamar's  steady  and  friendly  voice  In  this 
body. 

L.AMAR  has  long  teen  a  dedicated  public 
servant  to  his  city,  county.  State  and  Na- 
tion He  began  his  life  of  public  service 
nearly  30  vears  ago  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
served  in  our  State  senate  for  5  years 
before  the  people  of  his  district  called 
him  to  the  U.S.  Congress  In  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  his  service  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate,  "we  served 
to.?ether  in  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture when  he  was  in  the  house  and  I  was 
m  the  senate.  As  a  compassionate  and 
legally  trained  man.  Lamar  qualified  ad- 
mirably for  his  State  positions  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Commission  on 
Children  with  Special  Needs  and  the 
Commission  on  Correctional  ProgramB 
and  Speedy  Trials. 
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As  is  the  case  with  most  truly  distin- 
guished leaders,  Lamar  s  activities  and 
accomplishments  are  large  In  scope  He 
has  remained  active  In  Asheville's  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church  throughout  his 
fruitful  years  of  public  service  During 
World  War  n.  he  served  gallantly  as 
captain  and  navlsrator  for  the  305th 
Bomb  Group,  8th  Air  Force,  where  he 
(5ew  30  missions  over  Germany  and 
earned  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  five  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  as  well  as  other  decorations 

Upon  entering  the  95lh  Congress  in 
1977,  Lamar  once  again  showed  us  his 
compassion,  hard  working  ability,  and 
legal  acumen  in  his  committee  work  His 
service  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing for  the  past  2  years  has  been,  ?..'  he 
puts  it.  "a  labor  of  love"  The  Speaker 
could  not  have  made  a  wiser  appoint- 
ment, and  Lamar  will  be  very  difficult  to 
replace  on  this  vital  committee 

Always  putting  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict first,  Lamar  gained  a  spot  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
With  more  than  20  percent  or  the  llth 
District's  land  under  Federal  ownership, 
his  appointments  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  tapped  his  expertise  as  well  as  hi.s 
districts  needs  Lamar's  steady  hand  has 
been  a  prudent  and  effective  plus  to 
those  committees 

True  to  his  desire  to  serve  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  Lamar  introduced  a 
bill  to  study  the  possibility  of  making  the 
Cherokee  Indian  'Trail  of  Tears"  part  of 
the  National  Trail  System 

The  trail  was  the  route  taken  In  1838 
when  U  S  Army  soldiers  evicted  over  17.- 
000  ChcroKee  Indians  from  their  native 
lands  and  fort-ed  them  to  march  from 
western  North  Carolina  and  north  Creor- 
gla  through  Tennes.see.  Kentucky  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma 
As  Lamar  said 

Thf  Cheroken  hav?  b*en  Involved  with  trie 
niltural.  historical,  military.  relUlous  and 
commercial  activities  of  the  United  Stares 
The  so-called  Trail  of  Tears  is  a  sad  btit  Im- 
portant  pan   of   the  Cherokee  hlatory 

I  agreed  with  Lamar  when  he  intro- 
duced this  legislation— which  I  have  co- 
sponsored— and  I  agree  with  him  now  I 
can  only  hop?  that  the  Senate  ac^s 
quickly  on  this  legislation,  under  the 
omnibus  parks  legislation,  which  the 
Hous"  has  already  passed 

Finally.  Lamar  s  work  on  the  Important 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  a  tailor- 
made  o--portunitv  for  the  fnited  States 
to  benefit  from  his  many  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  trial  'awver  and  rllstrict  attor- 
ney in  the  19th  Solicitorlal  District 

Lamar  GtrnctRs  many  accomplish- 
ments have  been  recognized  not  onlv  in 
North  Carohna  and  in  the  Congress  but 
also  by  the  national  bus'ness  cnmriuinitv 
Twice  he  has  been  honored  b'  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  IndeF)Ptiflent  Rusl- 
nesses.  which  presented  him  with  Its 
Guardian  of  Small  Buslnes..;  Award  And 
In  this  day  of  exce.sslve  Government 
spending  Laniar  has  been  honored  bv 
the  National  Associated  Busire.ssmen 
with  th"lr  Watchdo.?  of  the  Treasury 
Award  To  quote  NAB  Chairman  Arthur 
i    Rotn; 


Congreaaman  Oudger  deservea  public  rec- 
ognition for  hia  prudent  voting  agaln.st 
runaway  federal  spending  and  Inflationary 
budget  denclt-s  Oudger  clearly  seen  that  aky- 
rocketli.g  Federal  spending  la  the  primary 
cauae  of  Inflation,  low  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  which  are  vbTeaking  havoc 
on  the  .^nlerlcan  people 

Clearly.  Lamar  has  fought  hard  to 
overcome  America's  number  one  oppo- 
nent   Inflation 

Mr  Speaker  Lamar  and  his  charming 
wife  Genie,  will  be  missed  in  Washington 
circles  I  have  enioyed  their  special  brand 
of  western  North  Carolina  hospitality 
and  warmth 

My  friends  I^mar  GroctR  has  ably 
served  his  district,  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion His  dedication  to  hard  work  hLs 
compa.ssion.  and  his  love  of  our  great 
country  will  nut  be  forgotten 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  I.amar 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  leg'slature 
and  especially  here  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Representitlves  He  has  worked  dihgent- 
ly  and  h°  has  accomplished  much  We 
continue  to  need  Lamar  s  dedication  to 
this  country  and  I  know  thit  he  will  con- 
t  nue  to  serve  "lis  Nation  and  State  with 
rieterminat'on  and  great  ability. 

rsiBi'Tr  T'.  anaraT  moroan 
Mr  S|>eHker  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  mv  friend  and  colleague 
the  Honorable  RoerRT  Morgan  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Bob  will  not  be  returning  for 
the  97th  Congress  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  a'l  who  have  known  of  his 
hard  work  his  courage  and  his  integrity 
B(;B  came  to  the  Senate  in  1975  after 
having  ably  served  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  State  senator  for  five 
terms  and  a.--  the  State's  attorney  gen- 
eral for  6  .\ears  Indeed.  Bob  s  hard  work 
for  consumer  rlghl.s  while  he  was  attor- 
ney general  achieved  results  of  land- 
mark proportions  for  the  consumers  of 
North  Carolina  and  for  consumers 
throughout  our  Nation  Bob  was  a  na- 
tional leader  in  this  viUil  area  of  con- 
sumer protection— an  issue  whiih  affects 
each  of  us  His  consumer  rights  pro- 
gram Will  have  lasting  beneRt,s  for  the 
l)eople  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Wtien  Hob  Morcan  came  to  the  Sen- 
ale  he  did  not  .seek  the  limelight  He 
got  hLs  committee  as-signments  and  went 
to  work  on  behalf  of  North  Carolina  and 
our  Nation  Colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  found  him  to  l>e  a  hard- 
working, conscientious,  and  reliable 
ally  or  advocate  who  does  the  necessary 
spadework  and  who  Is  an  effective 
spokesman  for  i.ssues  atwut  which  he 
feels  strongly 

Bob  has  served  devotedly  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  on  the  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  Senate  He  has  championed  our 
Nation's  need  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense by  supporting  programs  designed 
to  effectively  utili-e  our  funds  and  man- 
power If  we  are  to  remain  a  Nation 
which  is  second  to  none  we  must  thank 
men  like  Bob  Morgan  fur  playing  a  cru- 
cial role  in  standing  firm  for  our  Nation's 
security  If  our  defen.ses  fail  and  our  Na- 
tion falls,  all  other  issues  become  insig- 
nificant, and  Bob  Morgan  knows  this 


Bob  s  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  was 
evident  long  before  his  election  to  the 
US  Senate  He  was  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  U  S  Navy,  and  even  now 
he  IS  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  our  Nations 
Air  Force  Reserve  Bob  Morgan's  devo- 
tion and  love  of  his  country  is  an  excel- 
lent example  for  all  of  us  to  follow 

In  domestic  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  Bob  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Sutx-ommitlee 
on  Rural  Hoasing  At  a  time  when  the 
spotlight  is  on  the  big  cities.  Boa  has 
quietly  worked  to  insure  the  well-being 
of  the  millions  who  reside  outside  the 
larger  urban  areas  In  this  Important  as- 
signment. Bob  once  again  shunned  the 
limelight  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  some 
of  our  le.ss  publicized  citizens 

To  attest  to  Bob's  quiet  effectiveness 
here  one  only  has  to  look  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  has  made 
more  loans  for  rural  housing  in  the  i 
sears  s.nce  tie  assumed  chairmanship  of 
the  Rural  Housing  Subcommittee  than  it 
made  m  the  40  previous  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Again,  results,  not  high-minded 
oratory,  separate  the  achievers  from  the 
fence  sitters,  and  Bob  Morgan  is  a  man 
who  has  always  demanded  results 

Bob  and  his  gracious  wife.  Katie,  will  be 
greatly  mi.s.sed  here  in  Washington 
Whether  at  a  "rubber  chicken"  dinner 
or  at  ar.  elegant  reception,  the  Morgans 
have  the  rare  ability  to  make  everyone 
feel  at  home  and  welcome 

That  Bob  is  a  man  of  compa.ssion  is 
evident  to  all  of  us  who  know  him  per- 
sonally Apart  from  raising  two  lovely 
daughters,  Mary  and  Margaret,  the  Mor- 
gans took  Rupert  Tart  Into  heart  and 
home  Rupert  a  young  man  with  no  fam- 
ily of  his  own.  found  a  loving  home  with 
Bob  and  Katie,  and  Rupert  is  now  mar- 
ried and  expecting  a  child  of  his  own  No 
doubt  that  his  baby  will  also  benefit  from 
the  warmth  and  love  of  the  entire  Mor- 
gan family  There  are  few  men  who  have 
the  compassion,  strength  of  character, 
and  the  high  Intelligence  of  Senator 
Robert  Morgan 

Mr  Speaker  Robert  Morgan  ha,s  ably 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation  As  ma- 
jority  leader   Robert   Byrd   has   said. 

If  there  Is  one  attribute  that  Robert 
Morgan  has  brought  to  the  Senate  It  Is  com- 
moiisense  in  tacklliiK  the  prr*:ems  vke  face 
Aiifl  I  cannot  think  of  a  t>eller  gift  he  could 
have  brr.u(fht  or  one  which  the  ccmntry 
needs  more 

In  this  time — a  time  when  the  world 
.seems  out  of  Joint — Bob's  down-to-earth 
rommonsense  approach  to  our  Nation's 
ills  has  served  our  country  well  I  could 
not  agree  more  fullv  with  Senator  Byrd'.s 
asse.s.sment  of  Bob  Morgan 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  Bob  Morgan  as  a  memt)er  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  here  in  Wash- 
ington I  sincerely  ho[)e  that  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  realize  what  a  great  leader  they 
have  had  in  Bob  Morgan  He  has  ac- 
complished much  In  his  distinguished 
career  and  I  know  Bob  will  continue  to 
serve  this  Nation  with  his  hard  work, 
commonsense,  and  integrity — his  dedica- 
tion to  this  country  will  permit  nothing 
else. 
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In  concluding  my  own  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  .some  comments  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  James  B  Hunt. 
jr ,  and  by  North  Carolina's  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  A  Craig 
Phillips,  about  these  men  Their  letters 
are  as  follows: 

State  or  North   Carolina, 
Raleigh    SC.  November  25.   19S0 
Ho«i     L     H     Fot-'NTAIN, 

V  S    Housf  o/  Rrpresrntatxves. 
Raybiirn  Housr  Office  Building. 
Washinglon.  D  C. 

DEAR  L  H  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Noruh  Carolina.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  three 
distinguished  North  Carolinians  who  have 
given  greatly  of  themselves  to  serve  our  state 
and  nation  as  members  of  Congress 

Senator  Robert  Morgan  has  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  with  great  distinction 
durini;  his  six  years  His  former  service  as 
North  Carolina  Allorney  General  prepared 
him  well  and  his  concerns  were  reflected  by 
his  keen  Interest  in  federalism  and  a  strong 
role  for  the  states  The  contributions  he 
made  will  certainly  continue  beyond  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  note  that 
Rlcliardion  Preyer  will  be  leaving  Congress 
this  year  In  his  six  terms  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  6th  District  of  North  Carolina.  Rich 
Preyer  has  tjeen  a  tirele  s  and  dedicated 
worker  His  contributions  In  the  area  of 
ethlrs  win  continue  to  have  a  positive  Im- 
pact upor;  every  action  the  Congress  takes 
He  has  worked  closely  with  us  and  main- 
tained strong  ties  with  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  Richardson  Preyer  has  certainly  dls- 
tlngulslied  himself  as  a  true  leader  In  every 
sen'e  r  f  the  word 

The  Honorable  Lamar  Oudger  in  his  two 
terms  has  served  the  llth  District  and  North 
Carolina  well  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  the  extensive  work  he  did  In  seeking  a 
criminal  Justice  system  that  Is  fair  and  ef- 
fective and  for  his  special  eftoris  In  protect- 
ing and  maximizing  the  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  our  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tain area  for  all  citizens 

tCach  of  the'C  men  l.as  served  Nnrth  Caro- 
lina wltJh  honor  and  distinction  We  sha'l 
ml's  working  with  them  In  Coneress.  but 
with  the  record  of  public  service  they  each 
have  established,  we  trust  we  wUi  have  'he 
opportuiilty  to  work  with  them  In  other 
areas 

My  warmest  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

James  B   Hunt.  Jr  . 

Governor. 


State  of  North  Carolina. 
Raleigh  N  C  .  November  21, 1980. 
Hon  L  H  Fountain 
V  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^>iinj7fon    D  C 

Dear  Conoressmav  Pottntaiki  I  am  ple»sed 
10  l>e  Informed  that  you  have  been  granted 
a  Special  Order  to  honor  Senator  Robert  Mor- 
gan and  Congressmen  Richardson  Prever  and 
I.amar  Oudger  I  am  requesting  that  this  let- 
ter be  included  as  part  of  the  Special  Order 

Senator  Morgan  and  Congressmen  F>reyer 
and  Oudger  have  served  North  Carolina  and 
the  Natin  with  dipnltv  and  dedication  As 
State  Superlnt-ndent  of  Public  Instruction. 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
each  of  them  for  their  support  of  the  public 
schools  atid  for  their  efforts  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  children  and 
youth  We  shall  miss  working  with  them  In 
the  97th  Congress 

TTiank  you  for  making  this  occasion  pos- 
alblp    I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
the  years  ahead 
Sincerely. 

A    Craic  PHILLn>S 
state  Superinterident  of 

Public  Instruction. 


n   1820 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Rosei. 

Mr.  ROSE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  dean  for  yielding  and  observe 
that  not  only  is  he  our  dean,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
believe,  dean,  that  I  have  ever  heard  you 
more  eloquent  and  more  precise  and 
proper  than  you  have  just  been  about 
these  three  colleagues  of  ours. 

I  would  like  to  very  sincerely  join  in 
every  remark  that  you  have  made  about 
these  departing  colleagues  'Vou  have 
done  them  proud  and  done  us  proud,  sir, 
by  what  you  have  Just  said,  the  Record, 
I  hope,  will  fully  display  that. 

We  have  lost  three  very  good  and  very 
close  friends  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  no  longer  has  their  services  in 
Washington.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
In  whatever  capacity  that  they  choose 
to  serve  in  the  future,  that  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  our  Nation  will 
be  greatly  served. 

I  thank  you  for  what  you  said  We  will 
miss  them  personally.  We  will  miss  their 
advice  and  counsel  and  most  impor- 
tantly, we  will  miss  them  as  three  very 
Important  friends  and  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  appreciate  your 
comments  about  me  and  I  am  sure  they 
themselves  appreciate  your  comments 
about  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Pepper  > . 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
yielding  to  me  to  join  in  the  tribute  that 
he  has  just  so  ably  paid  to  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
upon  their  leaving  this  House,  Mr, 
Preyer  and  Mr.  Gudger. 

No  future  volume  entitled  "Profiles  in 
Courage"  could  possibly  be  adequate  or 
complete  if  It  were  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic men  of  this  era  without  6pace  being 
appropriately  accorded  to  the  name  and 
the  career  of  Richardson  Preyer. 

I  have  not  known  in  my  lifetime  a  man 
who  was  more  the  symbol  of  intelligence 
and  Integrity  than  the  man  we  affec- 
tionately call  Richie  Preyer.  He  was  a 
very  symbolic  suggestion  of  integrity  in 
public  office.  He  was  first  approved  by 
the  U  S  Senate,  as  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  a  U  S.  district 
judge.  That  required  a  finding  by  the  In- 
vestigative authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  he  was  a  man  of 
outstanding  repute  and  integrity.  Then, 
in  the  performance  of  the  solemn  duties 
of  that  high  office,  he  achieved  eminence 
and  distinction  and  the  respect  of  all 
who  were  aware  of  the  great  job  that  he 
did. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  man  in  my 
own  career  or  within  my  own  knowledge 
or  experience  who  has  given  up  a  US 
judgeship  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  US.  Congress 
While  I  think  there  is  no  lesser  respon- 


sibility on  the  part  of  one  who  serves 

here,  there  are  all  the  prerequisites  of 
permanence,  there  are  all  the  attributes 
of  dignity  and  respect  associated  with 
the  high  office  of  judge  that  most  men 
covet  and  most  reluctantly  would  lay 
aside 

Yet,  I  am  sure,  though  I  have  never 
heard  him  express  himself  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  reason  that  Richie  Preyer 
chose  to  give  up  a  job  of  lifetime  tenure, 
a  position  of  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  and  to  come  to  this  House  was 
because  he  thought  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  he  could  render  a  greater  service 
to  his  State  and  country  than  he  could 
render  even  serving  In  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  a  judge  on  the  bench. 

All  of  us  who  know  of  his  record  here 
know  how  eminently  he  succeeded  In 
rendering  that  quality  of  service.  TTierc 
was  never  a  difficult  task  that  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  had  to  find  a  man  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  and  offered  it  to 
Richie  Preyer  but  that  he  willingly  un- 
dertook It,  however  arduous  and  difficult 
the  performance  of  that  duty  might  be 
He  was  a  man  who  never  shrank  from 
the  stem  call  of  duty.  His  colleagues 
knew  that  when  Richie  Preyer  made  a 
report  or  a  recommendation  that  it  came 
not  only  from  a  very  high  level  of  intelli- 
gence, but  It  came  from  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity beyond  reproach,  a  man  so  dedi- 
cated to  duty  that  he  could  not  be  turned 
aside  by  any  sort  of  diverse  influence. 

So.  his  record  here  in  this  House  is  a 
record  of  the  highest  quality  of  public 
duty  so  well  performed  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  recog- 
nize that  this  House  is  poorer  indeed 
that  Richie  Preyer  after  the  new  year 
will  not  honor  us  with  his  presence  here 
Many  of  us  will  never  forget  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship,  the  kindliness,  and  the 
gentility  of  his  demeanor,  the  quality  of 
gentleman  as  well  as  statesman  that  he 
was,  the  kind  of  American  of  whom  we 
can  all  always  be  so  eminently  proud  that 
he  personified. 

I  think  we  can  say  of  Richie  Preyer,  sis 
Antony  said  over  the  fallen  Brutus  in 
his  tent  at  Philippi: 
His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world   "This  was  a  man  " 

Might  I  also  say  a  word,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  about  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Lamaf  GrocER  I 
feel  a  particular  loss  of  a  personal  nature 
because  of  Lamar  Gudger  passing  from 
this  House  because  he  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  the  chairman.  There  was  no  more 
faithful  member  of  that  committee  than 
Lamar  Gcdcer,  no  man  more  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  the  el- 
derly of  this  country  than  Lamar  Gudger. 
a  man  who  worked  harder  to  help  those 
in  the  ranks  of  seniority  who  needed  as- 
sistance than  Lamaf  Gudger  Holding 
hearings  in  his  district  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  developing  information 
that  would  be  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions and  often  legislation.  Lamar  Gudger 
immeasurably  enriched  the  lives  of  the 
elderly  people  of  this  country 

The  tragedy  is  to  be  borne  by  them  as 
well  as  by  us  that  he  will  no  longer  be  in 
that  committee  and  on  this  floor  as  an 
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eloquent  and  detlirated  sixikesnian  for 
many  things  vet  to  be  done  to  make  their 
lives  longer  and  healthier  and  happier 
So,  I  am  proud  to  raise  my  voire  m 
tribute  and  m  Kratitude  to  I^m^r  Oiik.ir 
as  A  Member  of  that  rategory  for  what  he 
has  done  for  the  elderly  of  America  and 
for  the  pleasure  and  pride  and  privileRe  I 
had  of  beiiiK  his  colleaKue  and  his  Irieiul 
In  that  seryice  I  wish  hmi  in  all  the  years 
of  his  life,  and  ma\  thes  te  long  the 
health  and  the  happiness  and  the  re- 
spect and  the  Kratitude  he  so  richly  de- 
serves 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  admireti  the  gentle- 
man  who  has  lust  spoken  v^hen  he  w£us 
In  the  US  Senate  and  duniiK;  his  pres- 
ence here  in  the  House,  his  eloquence 
and  the  wav  m  which  he  expresses  him- 
self so  well,  particularly  extemiJorane- 
ously  I  want  to  say  that  the  Kentlemun 
from  Florida  has  again  dernonstniteti 
capacity  to  speak  with  eloquence  about 
these  two  distinguished  friends  of  ours 
and  I  am  sure  they  appreciate  it  and  so 
do  we 

Mr      MOORHFAD     of     Pennsylvania 

Mr  Speaker  would  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  FOUNTAIN   I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   i  Mr. 

MOORHCADi 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  to  one  of  my  old- 
est and  dearest  friends  in  the  world 
Richardson  Preyer  Mr  Speaker  our 
friendship  begun  a  long  time  ago  when 
we  were  in  law  .school  together  and  we 
were  both  married  and  the  two  families 
lived  in  a  small  apartment  building 
right  next  door  and  our  two  first-born 
children  were  born  only  2  days  apart  So 
that  I  can  say  that  Emily  and  Rich 
Preyer  and  Lucy  and  Bill  Moorhead 
became  very  close  friends  a  long  time 
ago  That  friendship  never  ended  but 
continued  and  von  run  imagine  mv  de- 
light when  in  1968  Rich  whs  elected  to 
the  Congress  and  I  knew  that  this  old 
friendship  which  had  continued,  could 
be  closer  geographically  than  it  had  been 
able  to  be  before 

There  is  so  much  that  could  be  said 
about  Richardson  Preyer  and  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  I  know  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  the  dean  of  the  delega- 
tion, and  Rich  Preyer  and  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions  together  and  we  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  hard  and  dedi- 
cated his  work  is  on  that  committee  He 
is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rights,  a  subcommittee  in  ear- 
lier years  under  slightly  different  name 
I  had  the  honor  of  chairing  I  was  proud 
to  see  that  Richardson  Preyer  carried 
on  and  improved  on  everything  I  tried  to 
do. 

D  1830 
Rich  also  took  on  the  delicate  task  of 
chairing  the  select  comm  ttee  to  write  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  House,  a  position  to 
which  the  Speaker  appointed  him  in  1977 
He  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  Assa.ssinations 
Committee.    He    was    selected    because 


everyone  recoK'nl?ed  that  he  is  Mr  Integ- 
rity of  the  Congie.s.s  He  accepted  the 
appo-iUmenUs  not  for  personal  reasons 
or  political  popularity  but  because  he 
thought  it  was  his  dut>  He  took  on  diffi- 
cult and  un[K)pular  jobs  because  he 
thought  It  was  his  duty  and  he  was  se- 
lected for  them  because  the  leadership 
rt-iogni/ed  the  quality  of  ludiciousncs.s 
which  he  always  had  Maybe  it  is  because 
of  his  experience  as  bemg  a  d,stiiiguishe(! 
judge  m  North  Carolina  but  certainly  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nized ami  admired  these  qualities 

Mr  St)eakei  it  is  unusual  for  a  district 
to  send  to  Congress  a  man  of  such  out- 
st.iiiding  qual.ties  and  rapab  lities 

The  Sixth  District  of  North  Carolm.i 
did  that  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sixth  Di.s 
trict  made  a  different  decision  this  titr.e 
but  I  think  they  will  recognize  f^nall;. 
that  they  have  m  ssed.  they  will  mi.ss  the 
quality  of  dedicated  duty  to  his  constitu- 
ent's that  RiiHARDsoN  Preyer  has  always 
tiisplayed  I  certainly  wish  my  dear(:;t 
friends.  Emily  and  Rkh  Prfver  the  best 
for  the  future 

Mr  Si>eaker  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  also  rise  to  pa\ 
tribute  to  the  other  distinguished  grtule- 
man  from  North  Carolina  m  that  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Lamai' 
GuocER.  He  has  served  as  an  able  legis- 
lator and  dedicated  friend  He  has  been 
an  instrumental  leader  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Aging  and,  in  addition,  ii 
strong  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

This  body  and  the  llth  District  of 
North  Carolina  will  miss  his  loyal  serv- 
ices and  friendship.  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  future. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eloquent  contribution  and 
for  bringing  in  a  personal  touch  of  his 
previous  relationship  with  Rich  Preyer 
I  am  sure  they  will  appreciate  it  very 
much- 
Mr  SKFLTON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
tientieman  vield' 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Missouri    <  Mr     Skel- 

TONI  . 

Mr  SKEI.TON  I  would  like  to  add 
lust  a  word  about  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  came  to  Congress 
when  I  came.  Lamar  Gudger.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  legislator's  legislator  a  good 
friend  and  a  fine  person.  We  will  sorely 
miss  him  here  and  I  wish  him  well  In 
the  days  ahead 

I  think  that  one  thing  when  you 
know  Lamar  Gudcer.  you  realize  that  his 
ma'n  purpose  throughout  his  years  has 
been  to  serve  his  country  From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  acquired  his  distinguished 
war  record  to  the  moment  he  serves  his 
last  day  in  this  body,  we  can  truthfully 
say  of  his  entire  career  that  he  has 
served  his  country  well  He  ha.s  distin- 
guLshed  h'mself  becaase  he  has  a  very 
able  mind  He  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers and  opinionmakers  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  More  than  that  he 
has  be'-n  a  friend  to  all  who  wished  his 
friendship  More  than  that  he  has  set 
a  moral  tone  that  all  of  us  wish  to 
aspire  to. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  Lamar  Oudcer  and 
his  charming  wife  all  the  very  best  in  the 
days  ahead 

Mr  Streaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr    FOUNTAIN    I  thank  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Missouri  for  hi.s  contribution 
Mr     ANDERSON    of    California     Mr 
Si>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker  I  am  honored  to  rise  today  to 
say  a  few  uords  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  fnend  and 
colleague,  Richardson  Preyer, 

The  judge  and  I  were  both  elected  to 
Congress  in  1968  Since  that  time  I  have 
witnessed  this  hne  man  from  North 
Carolina  evolve  into  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected Members  He  is  truly  a  states- 
man Through  his  dedicated  and  hard 
work  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  and  the  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  Committee.  Rich  has 
compiled  a  record  of  public  service  which 
any  of  us  here  would  be  proud  to  have 

Since  our  first  meeting  in  the  91st 
Congress  1  have  continually  been  im- 
pressed with  his  personal  warmth,  un- 
questionable integrity,  and  his  rare 
qualities  of  leadership  Throughout  these 
past  IL'  years  he  has  represented  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  with  the 
highest  level  of  competence  and  legisla- 
tive ability,  and  always  demonstrated  a 
genuine  concern  for  his  constituents  and 
his  country  While  this  great  institution 
is  the  poorer  for  his  departure  his  con- 
stituents back  home  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  be  most  affected 

I  know  how  much  time  and  effort  Rich 
devoted  to  the  American  people  through 
his  position  on  his  committees  He  has 
been  forthright  and  forceful  when  stat- 
ing his  positions  All  those  who  under- 
stand the  workings  of  Congress  will 
agree  that  Rich  is  one  who  truly  repre- 
sented his  constituents  and  got  things 
done 

My  wife,  Lee.  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
the  judge,  his  wife,  Emily,  and  their  five 
children  our  warmest  wishes  in  all  their 
future  endeavors, 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
recognize  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana '  Mrs    Boccs  > 

Mrs  BOGGS  I  would  like  so  much  to 
say  thuiiK  _  ou  to  Richardson  Preyer  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  his  diligent  service. 
his  love  of  this  institution  and  for  his 
stalwart  protection  of  our  precious 
American  freedoms  I  would  also  like  to 
say  a  thank  you  to  Emily  Preyer.  the 
lovely  Emily,  who  in  a  lively  and  re- 
sourceful and  meaningful  way  served  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Nation  as  the  pre.udent  of  the  Congres- 
sional Club  I  will  miss  both  of  thcrr. 
from  this  body  and  from  the  service  in 
the  Congress  very  much  I  hope  they  will 
be  around  to  enliven  our  lives  and  to 
help  us  in  our  decisions  in  the  years  to 
come 

I  thank  you.  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution  I  am  sure 
Rich  Preyer  and  Lamar  Gi-dger  appre- 
ciate your  comments  very  much,  I  now 
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yield  to  the  gentlemsui  from  California 
(Mr   Waxmani  , 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague,  Richardson  Preyer. 
I  was  stunned  by  his  defeat  for  reelec- 
tion in  November.  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend  and  an  exceptionally  able  col- 
league The  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  lost  one  of  the  finest  legislators  in 
Congress. 

I  served  with  Rich  over  the  last  6  years 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  He  has 
been  a  consistent  ally  and  a  welcome 
source  of  support  No  one  will  be  able 
to  adequately  replace  him 

Rich  has  the  highest  respect  of  every- 
one in  this  House  On  everv-  issue  we  have 
faced  Rich  Preyer  has  applied  a  careful 
and  balanced  perspective  He  cares  about 
people  and  is  constantly  concerned  that 
they  be  treated  fairly,  decently,  and  at 
all  times  justly  He  b(  lieved  Government 
must  take  sides  on  behalf  of  those  who 
need  help  opportunity,  or  protection  Be 
they  children  who  need  preventive  health 
pro:!rams  or  common  citizens  victimized 
by  discrimination  He  has  been  a  voice 
for  civil  rights,  social  justice,  and  human 
dignity  His  was  a  voice  to  which  we  all 
listened, 

Mr  Speaker,  2  years  ago  Rich  and  I 
oppo.scd  each  other  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  It  was  a 
hard  and  close  fight  but  there  were  never 
any  hard  feelings  between  us  Immedi- 
ately after  the  decision  was  made,  we 
shook  hands  and  resolved  to  go  forward 
together,  and  we  have.  I  have  turned  to 
Rich  often  'n  thir  Congress  and  very 
much  regret  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
in  the  next  I  want  to  wish  him  well  and 
extend  my  profound  thanks  for  all  he 
has  done  I  thank  him  for  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  country.  I 
hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  me 
to  conclude  my  service  in  this  Congress 
that,  I  can  say  I  have  accomplished  as 
much  with  as  much  dignity  as  Rich 
Prever  has  done  in  the  terms  he  has 
served  with  us. 

Thank  vou  very  much. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Kind- 
ness I . 

Mr  KINDNESS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  would  seek 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  that  it  ha.s  been  to  serve 
with  Richardson  Preyer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  mention  the  re- 
spect I  have  gained  for  this  great  man 
m  the  time  that  we  have  worked  together 
on  the  Government  Information  and  In- 
dividual Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
"   1840 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  a  gentle- 
man who  not  only  exercises  his  intel- 
lect in  a  way  that  is  intended  to  bring 
forth  the  best  in  legislative  content,  but 
to  be  really  under  the  influence  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  a  gentleman  all  the  way 
In  his  consideration  of  other  people,  the 


needs  of  Americans  everywhere  who  will 
be  affected  by  legislation. 

I  feel  that  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  that 
close  a  capacity  and  wish  him  the  very, 
very  best  in  whatever  he  undertakes 
next,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  a  success- 
ful undertaking  indeed. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

•  Mr,  VANIK  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  Richardson 
Preyer  since  1968,  This  fine  Representa- 
tive brought  honor  and  distinction  to 
this  Chamber  and  its  heritage. 

We  strive  for  fairness  and  objectivity. 
His  fine  and  fair  judicial  mind  was  al- 
ways at  work — always  at  service, 

I  extend  best  wishes  to  Richardson 
Preyer  and  his  lovely  wife,  Emily.  As  a 
contemporary,  I  value  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Richardson 
Preyer.  Congressman.  judge,  and 
fr  end* 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  a 
folder  here  with  a  large  number  of  trib- 
utes from  Members  who  wanted  to  be 
here  in  person  but  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  were  not. 
They  have  submitted  for  insertion  in  the 
Record,  both  from  the  Republican  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  sides,  their  per- 
sonal tributes  of  these  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  participated  m 
this  special  order,  and  who  have  said  so 
many  well-deserved  and  splendid  things 
about  Congressmen  Rich  Preyer  and 
Lamar  Gudger  and  Senator  Bob  Morgan. 
the  retiring  Members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation.  And  while  we  are  sad- 
dened that  they  are  not  returning,  we 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  benefited 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

•  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr, 
Speaker,  my  association  with  Senator 
Robert  Morgan  goes  back  to  the  mid- 
fifties  when  I  ha^i  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  Later  I  watched  with  admira- 
tion his  North  Carohna  Senate  leader- 
ship and  his  outstanding  record  as  attor- 
ney general  of  North  Carolina,  and  his 
6  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue 
to  render  valuable  service  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  in  whatever  capacity 
he  sees  fit  to  occupy. 

In  closing,  I  wish  he  and  his  family 
m.uch  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  to  pay  tribute 
to  another  friend  and  colleague,  Rich- 
ardson Preyer,  'For  12  years — six  con- 
secutive Congresses — Rich  has  served  his 
district.  hLs  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  will  always  think  of  him  as  the  "con- 
science" of  the  House,  His  ideals  and 
character  are  above  reproach.  His  coun- 


sel has  been  valuable  to  us  as  we  have 
faced  difficult  decisions  in  recent  years 

I  am  genuinely  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
the  House,  Perhaps  It  is  a  cliche  to  say 
that  he  will  be  missed,  but  that  is  the 
case  nevertheless 

Mr,  Speaker,  both  Rich  and  his  col- 
league, Lamar  Gudger,  have  served  well 
I  wish  them  both  all  the  best,» 

•  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  be  losing  one  of 
its  great  intellects  and  humanltso-ians  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress,  Richardson 
Preyer  has  been  in  the  forefront  over  his 
years  here  in  our  common  struggle  for 
further  equality  of  opportunity  in  this 
country.  His  wise  counsel  on  civil  and 
human  rights  legislation  will  be  sorely 
missed.  There  were  none  here  in  the 
House  more  concerned  with  protecting 
the  principles  in  the  Constitution  from 
the  annual  assault  that  has  become  so 
common 

I  value  very-  highly  the  personal  and 
professional  relationship  I  have  had  with 
Rich,  The  courage  he  always  showed  on 
the  tough  issues  of  the  day  was  inspiring 
to  those  of  us  who  could  always  count  on 
widespread  support  for  our  votes  in  our 
district.  Rich  did  not  always  have  this 
luxur>-,  particularly  on  civil  rights  mat- 
ters, but  his  principles  never  wavered.  I 
am  sure  that  history  will  record  that  he 
was  among  the  most  influential  southern 
Members  of  this  era  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  voxe  was  one  of  mod- 
eration and  conciliation  m  a  time  of 
great  c!ea^■ages  in  the  political  fabric  of 
our  country,  I  am  ver>-  sorr>-  to  see  him 
leave.  His  service  to  the  country  has  been 
tremendous,  I  am  sure  though  that  he 
w,ll  contmue  to  be  of  service  to  his  coun- 
tr>-  m  the  years  ahead  in  other  capacities 

Lastlv,  Mr  Speaker,  this  city  will  be 
le.ss  attractive  without  the  Preyers. 
Richardson  and  his  Em  ly.  She  has 
brought  to  this  place  grace  and  .stvle  to- 
gether with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor 
and  a  warmth  that  have  made  living  here 
much  more  tolerable  than  if  we  had 
been  here  without  them.* 

•  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  are 
indeed  strange  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
bel  eve  that  such  an  outstanding  gentle- 
man as  well  as  Congressman.  Richardson 
Preyer.  will  not  be  returning  to  the 
Congress. 

Certainly  with  his  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  whatever  job  might  be  at  hand.  I 
have  no  fears  for  his  future  In  what- 
e\er  area  of  our  economy  that  he  might 
see  fit  to  pursue,  he  will  certainly  make  a 
\-aluable  contribution  to  same. 

To  Rich  and  his  fine  family.  I  wish 
them  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness and  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
missed  here  on  the  House  floor  in  the 
days  ahead.* 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Richardson 
Pp.eyer.  who  IS  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
D6th  Congress 

Rich\rdson  Preyer  has  given  12  years 
of  dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina,  and  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  during  his  distin- 
guished career  His  diligent  efTorts  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
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clgn  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offl- 
claJ  Conduct  have  been  both  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
and  Indeed,  these  successful  efTorts  have 
made  America  a  stronger  and  better 
country 

Pew  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  ha^<  Rr  hardwn 
P»£YER  As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  and 
Individual  Rights  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  implement 
meaningful  solutions  and  effective  action 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation  s  citizens  caught 
in  the  bewildering  maze  of  outrageous 
Federal  bureaucracy 

Richardson  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a 
distinguished  leader,  and  he  will  be 
missed  here  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

I  extend  to  Richardson  PRtvrR  my 
t)est  wishes  for  continued  success  in  de- 
votion to  the  highest  principles  • 
•  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  Lamar  Qvocckh  departure  from 
Congress  is  a  blow  to  the  Jud;ciarv  Com- 
mittees tradition  of  fine  lesnl  scholar- 
ship He  has  been,  by  all  arronnts.  a  verv 
able  and  active  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  has  put  his  stamp  on  manv 
pieces  of  legislation  that  pas.seri  thrciKh 
the  committee  Lamar  is  a  very  effective 
speaker  and  always  pressed  his  convic- 
tions with  articulate  and  well-reasoned 
debate  It  was  one  such  conviction  that 
American  women  have  to  thank  him  for 
when  he  cast  the  deciding  ave  vote  to 
send  the  equal  rights  amendment  exten- 
sion to  the  House  floor  In  1978 

L\MAR  has  been  a  friend  of  the  people 
in  pursuing  their  interests  here  He  ha> 
been  a  friend  of  the  Dernorratic  Party 
in  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  partv  ami 
working  with  other  Democratic  Mem- 
bers Most  of  all.  he  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine,  one  who  I  can  call  on  to  receive 
frank    opinion    and    good    advice     I    am 


Preyer  as  he  embarks  on  new  ventures. 
We  will  miss  him  • 

•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker  in  the 
reports  following  the  recent  national 
elections,  it  was  surprising  to  many  of  us 
to  learn  of  the  defeat  of  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Richardson  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina  Rich  Preyer  and  I  have 
not  always  been  in  agreement  on  politi- 
cal and  legislative  issues  However.  I 
have  always  maintained  a  high  respect 
for  Rich  Prevers  views  and  for  his  con- 
scientious application  to  the  issues  com- 
ing before  his  committees  and  before  this 
body 

It  has  been  a  special  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  fellow  delegate  with  Rich  Preyer 
at  various  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
meetings  Most  recently  he  served  as  the 
chairman  of  our  U  S  group  and  acquitted 
himself  with  dignltv  and  uith  great  skill 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  breadth 
of  Richardson  Preyer  s  intellectual  pur- 
suits, including  notably  the  presentation 
which  he  made  last  year  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
al  ceremonies  held  m  the  P'oigcr  Shake- 
.speare.in  Library  here  m  Washington 

Rich  Preyer  s  adherence  to  high  eth- 
ical standards  and  his  participation  In 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OJBcial  Conduct  have  tjeen 
major  contributions  to  the  reputation 
and  work  product  of  the  U  S  House  of 
Repre.sentatives 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  add  also  that  my 
wife.  Dons,  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  close 
personal  friendship  with  Rich  and  Emily 
I'REVER  during  recent  years  We  have 
been  together  on  many  social  occasions 
and  have  found  a  particular  interest  in 
the  sport  of  tennis  at  which  both  Rich 
and  Emily  Preyer  excel 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
as,sociations  which  we  make  in  this  body 
are  frequently  mdependent  of  party  con- 
cerns and  even  philosophical  positions 
As  I  have  indicated  Rich  Preyer,  and  I 
have  differed  on  many  issues  which  have 
come  before  this  body  in  the  course  of 
our  ser\  ire  here  However  on  the  i.ssue  of 


very  sorry  to  see  him  not  coming  back  ,  .        _.  ^ 

We  Will  miss  his  excellence  on  the  com-     »^"°"»1  friendship  and  mutual  respect. 

•    Mr    CHAPPELL     Mr    S[)eaker     It    Is 
fitting  that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 


the  service  of  our  retiring  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina 

He  is  known  by  his  colleagues  for  his 
great  integrity  and  sound  judgment  His 
service  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  particularly  in  ad- 
dressing public  health  and  environmen- 
tal issues  has  been  exemplary  His  per- 
ceptive insights  and  broad  experience  m 
the  committees  field  of  responsibility 
will  be  hard  to  replace 

It  is  Invariably  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
be  with  Richardson  and.  while  he  pos- 
sesses many  fine  attributes.  I  feel  that 
his  gentleness  and  his  generosity  in  deal- 
ing with  his  fellow  man  are  possibly  his 
greatest  virtues 

Everything  I  say  about  him  can  be  said 
by  every  Member  of  the  House  He  is  a 
loyal  friend.  He  is  a  dedicated  American 
and  true  patriot  He  is  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  us  and  Is  held  in  affec- 
tion by  everyone  of  his  colleagues  Our 
collective  best  wLshes  go  to  Richardson 


there  has  never  been  any  disagreement 
In  his  involuntary  retirement  from 
this  body.  I  want  to  assure  Rich  Preyer 
of  my  good  wishes  for  his  future,  his 
health  and  his  continued  useful  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation  My  wife.  Doris. 
joins  me  in  this  personal  expression  to 
Rich  and  Emily  Preyer  • 
•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  111  af- 
ford to  lose  two  men  of  the  caliber  of 
those  we  honor  here  today  Although  I 
am  certainly  pleased  to  Join  in  Ijestow- 
ing  well -deserved  prai.se.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  loss  of  these  two  men  from  this 
body,  which  occasions  our  speeches, 
pleases  me  at  all 

Richardson  Preyer  has  served  his  dis- 
trict for  12  years,  as  a  voice  of  reason 
and  sound  public  policy  When  called 
upon  for  tasks  which  others  avoided,  he 
did  not  shirk  them  He  accepted,  and 
filled  with  distinction,  some  of  the  most 
difficult  committee  assignments  that  this 
body  has  ever  seen 

Lamar  Oudcer.  in  only  4  years,  has 
established  hLs  reputation  as  a  dedicated, 
concerned,    forthright    and    intelligent 


representative  What  I  think  Is  most  re- 
markable about  both  of  these  men.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  the  degree  of  honesty  and 
decency  that  they  brought  with  them  to 
their  terms  of  service 

The    integrity    that   Labtar    and    Rich 
brought    to    public    service    should    be 
emulated    by   all    those   who   desire   to 
serve  in  public  office.  These  men  are  truly 
dedicated  to  serving  their  district,  their 
State  and  their  Nation    We  need  more 
people  like  them,  and  I  am  sorr>-  to  see 
them  go  Because  of  the  virtues  they  have 
displayed  In  Congress.  I  know  that  the 
future   can   hold   only   good   things   for 
them,  and  I  wish  them  the  very  best  • 
•  Mr  HEFNER   Mr  Sp«\ker.  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  convene  In  Janu- 
ary of  1981  without  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  to  serve  in  this  Chamber.  My  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Richardson  Preyer. 
w.ll  be  sorely  missed    Rich  has  served 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  of  this 
Nation  with  courage  and  distinction   He 
has  provided  us  with  a  voice  of  modera- 
tion and  of  calm    With  sense  and  sensi- 
tivity. Rich  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded  A.s  a  champion  of  the  rights 
of  individual  freedom,  his  efTorts  have 
been  tirele.ss.  his  words  articulate,  and 
his  ideas  thoughtful.  Rich's  wisdom  and 
knowledge  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us 
all  and  fhall  long  be  remembered    Not 
onlv  does  he  have  the  ability  to  achieve 
compromise    and    resolve    disputes,    but 
al.so  he  IS  a  witty  man  In  his  own  un- 
.issummg    way     Rich's    experience    and 
understanding   of   the    law    have    added 
L-reat  strengtli  to  this  Congress    Above 
ail,  Richardson  Preyer  is  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  quiet  com- 
petence The  City  of  War.hlngton  will  miss 
one  of  its  mast  gracious  ladies  In  Emily, 
for  she  is  a  sheer  delight  to  all  who  know 
iur   On  behalf  o!  my  family  and  staff.  I 
vush   Emily  and   Rich   every   happiness 
and  mav  God   bestow  upon  them  only 
life's  fullest  blessings  4 
•  Mr    STOKES    Mr.  Speaker,   I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr   Fountain'  for  taking  this 
spenal  order  so  that  Members  can  salute 
our  distinguLshed  colleague.  Rilhardson 
Preyer.  who  will  not  be  returning  for  the 
97th  Congress   Congressman  Prever  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  this  legislative  body 
and  the  Nation 

RICHARD.SON  Preyer  and  I  came  to 
Washington  at  the  same  time  as  Members 
of  the  91st  Congress  During  our  first 
term  in  Congress  both  of  us  served  on 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
rnitt'e  which  was  renamed  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee 

From  this  first  association  and  down 
through  the  years.  I  have  Kalncd  respect 
for  Richardson  Preyer's  legal  ability, 
integrity  and  general  views  on  a  variety 
of  'ss'aes  This  respect  and  friendship  has 
been  mantalned  over  the  years 

When  I  b'came  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations.  I 
again  had  the  fortune  of  working  on  a 
'jmmr.tee  with  Richardson  Preyer  He 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Kf-nredy 
Subcommittee  which  investigated  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  Kennedy. 
PiCHARDSON  Preyer  was  also  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  full  committee. 
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Because  of  his  fine  legal  ability  and 
dedl-ation  to  his  work.  I  relied  heavily 
on  him  during  the  committee's  proceed- 
ings At  Umes  when  I  was  unable  to  c.on- 
vene  meet  ngs  of  th?  committee.  I  was 
proud  to  have  Richardson  Preyer  as- 
sume the  Chair  On  these  occasions. 
Richardson  Preyer  always  conducted 
the  business  of  the  committee  in  a  schol- 
arly and  judicial  way. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  action  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  way  Richarcson  Preyer 
has  conducted  himself  throughout  his 
tenure  In  the  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  a 
man  of  such  great  dignity  and  commit- 
ment, I  shall  miss  his  leadership  and 
fnndshlp  in  the  House  as  we  start  the 
97th  Congress.* 

•  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Members 
of  this  body  represent  districts  which  are 
so  closely  divided  among  the  two  major 
political  parties  that  causes  one  to  be 
faced  With  a  major  campaign  every  2 
years  But  such  is  the  case  of  my  friend. 
Lamar  Gudcer.  who  after  only  two  terms 
has  made  his  mark  within  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  House  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  services,  par- 
ticularly in  the  judicial  area  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  I  will  person- 
ally miss  Lamar  and  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  the  best  of  everything  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Richardson 
Preyer.  as  he  leaves  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  close  of  this  session. 

I  have  served  with  Richardson  Preyer 
on  many  Interparliamentary  Union 
meetings,  where  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship role  as  the  cha'rman  of  the  US. 
delegation  provided  effective  representa- 
tion for  the  United  States  in  these  In- 
ternational sessions,  I  can  attest  to  his 
skill  as  a  parliamentarian,  his  courage 
of  conviction,  and  his  strong  leadership 
In  the  field  of  International  relations 

Rich  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
House  Members  We  will  miss  him  as  an 
outstandtng  colleague,  and  a  conscien- 
tious and  efTectlve  legislator.  He  leaves 
us  at  the  end  of  this  .sess'on  after  12 
years  of  dedicated  and  capable  service. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committees.  Rich 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  Improve  the  In- 
tpgritv  and  efficiency  of  the  services  o'' 
the  Federal  Government.  He  has  signifi- 
cantly contributed  to  the  shaping  of  re- 
sponsible pollcv  which  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  all  Americans, 

My  wife.  Pat.  joins  me  In  extending 
our  warm  wishes  to  Rich  and  his  wife, 
Emily  for  all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead 
We  add  our  sinc^rest  wishes  to  th^m  for 
continued  good  health  and  happiness.* 

•  Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Sneaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  oarts  of  being  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  having  the  opoor- 
tunltv  to  meet  and  form  friendships  with 
people  from  totally  dIfTerent  back- 
grounds Lamar  GuDr;ER  came  to  Wash- 
ington. 2  venrs  before  I.  from  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina   His  district  In- 


cludes the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  which  Is  the  most  visited 
national  park  In  the  country.  When  my 
fellow  New  Yorkers  travel  to  the  Smokies 
on  vacation,  they  find  a  very  different 
life  from  the  one  they  left  In  Queens. 

Our  different  backgrounds,  and  the 
differing  needs  of  our  constituents,  give 
Iamar  and  me  different  legislative  in- 
terests. But  the  process  of  learning  about 
the  problems  and  concerns  of  people 
from  other  regions  of  the  country  is 
what  makes  good  legislation,  and  good 
government  Serving  with  people  like 
Lamar  Gudcer  has  added  to  this  learning 
experience. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  areas  where 
our  Interests  and  concerns  are  the  same. 
On  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
especially  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement Income  and  Employment.  I 
have  found  that  we  share  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  protecting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  retirees  as  well  as  senior 
citizens  who  continue  to  work. 

Lamar  Gudcer  has  been  involved  in 
North  Carolina  politics  for  the  better 
part  of  30  years.  In  that  time,  he  has 
served  the  people  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  district  solicitor, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Senate  in  addition  to  his  service  in 
Congress  In  each  of  these  forums,  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  the  affection  of 
his  colleagues.  I  want  to  join  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  tonight  in  wishing  Lamah 
Gudcer  the  greatest  success  and  happi- 
ness in  his  future  endeavors,* 

•  Mr  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Carolina  has  given  fine  legislators  to  the 
US  Congress,  but  I  am  sure  none  finer 
than  Lamar  Gudger  and  Richardson 
Preyer.  I  usually  have  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  the  American  voter, 
but  in  these  two  cases  that  confidence 
has  been  severely  shaken. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
on  the  Interior  Committee  with  Lamar 
Gudcer  and  have  greatly  admired  the 
wise  and  judicious  way  in  which  he  ap- 
proached the  important  issues  that  come 
before  that  committee.  Obviously  a  fine 
lawyer  and  a  courteous  gentleman,  Lamar 
has  served  the  committee,  the  Congress, 
and  his  constituents  with  distinction. 

Although  I  have  not  served  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Rich  Preyer.  I  have  known 
him  well  as  one  of  the  most  highly  ad- 
mired Members  of  the  House.  Chaucer's 
expression,  "a  parflt  gentle  knight."  ap- 
plies perfectly  to  Rich.  In  addition  to  his 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  his  devotion  lo 
the  work  of  Congressman,  he  has  man- 
aged to  live  a  well-rounded  life,  display- 
ing so  many  talents  that  he  might  be 
considered  a  20th  century  "renaissance 
man"  Since  Rich  came  to  Congress  in 
January  1969.  my  wife  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  a  warm  friendship 
with  Rich  and  Emily,  and  we  will  miss 
them  freatly.  We  can  only  hope  that, 
before  long,  the  tide  that  swept  them 
away  will  turn  and  brins;  them  back  « 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  share  mv  regret 
that  Congressman  Richardson  Preyer 
will  be  leaving  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  term.  Among  the  colleacues  we  all 
regret  losing,  I  believe  we  will  feel  his 


loss  especially,  for  he  has  filled  a  speclJd 
role  In  the  House  that  very  few.  even  If 
they  could  match  his  commitment,  could 
fill. 

In  particular,  I  have  had  the  chance  to 
work  closely  with  Richardson  Preyer  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
where  I  have  seen  and  learned  from  his 
dedication,  his  care,  his  level-headed 
judgment,  and  his  fairness.  I  saw,  too,  the 
results  that  such  efforts  can  bring.  For 
me.  service  with  Mr  Preyer  on  that 
committee  was  one  of  the  high  points  of 
my  service  in  the  House  and  an  afllrma- 
tion  of  what  a  Congressman,  at  his  best, 
should  be.  It  is  not  speaking  too  strongly 
to  say  that  the  regard  Americans  have 
generally  for  the  Congress  would  etand 
at  a  higher  point,  were  they  able,  as  I 
was.  to  witness  the  contribution  of  Mem- 
bers like  Richardson  Preyer  to  the  gov- 
erning of  our  Nation 

But  Congressman  Preyer's  contribu- 
tions to  our  House  and  to  our  country 
reach  far  beyond  the  specific  example  I 
can  cite  from  the  Assassinations  Com- 
mittee. In  hie  service  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  in  his  eflorts  on 
the  House  Ethics  Committee,  in  the  judg- 
ment and  fairness  he  ha?  brought  to  the 
Chair  of  the  House  itself  during  heated 
and  sensitive  debate,  he  has  proved  him- 
self again  and  again  as  a  resource  we 
have  trusted  in  and  relied  on  in  this  body. 
In  any  area  of  endeavor  throughout  bo- 
cietv  there  is  a  need  for  men  like  Rich- 
ardson Preyer.  and  I  know,  therefore, 
that  his  gifts  and  dedication  will  not  be 
wasted.  In  some  other  endeavor,  they 
will  be  put  to  use.  not  lost.  But  I  know, 
too,  that  in  the  House  we  will  feel  the 
loss  very  deeply,  and  through  its  effect 
on  our  deliberations,  the  loss  will  also  be 
felt  by  the  country. 

In  closing,  let  me  wish  Congressman 
Preyer  all  the  best  in  the  next  challenge 
he  assumes  and  emphasize  how  deeply  I 
appreciate  all  he  has  given  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives • 

•  Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a 
clear  sense  of  regret  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  bids  farewell  to  the  rep- 
utable statesman  from  North  Carolina. 
Congressman  Lavar  Gudcer.  Both  his 
eflective  leadership  and  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents  deserve  far 
more  than  a  simple  commendation  can 
provide  Moreover,  his  contribution  of 
character  and  the  courage  of  h's  deci- 
sions cannot  be  captured  in  either  the 
time  or  space  allotted  These  limitations 
notwithstanding,  however.  Congress- 
man GuDCER's  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
integrity  of  action  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
Class  of  '76.  nor  forgotten  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  nor  overlooked  by  the 
nth  District  of  North  Carolina.  Con- 
gressman GUDCEP's  legal  expertise  will  be 
sorely  missed  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  I  will  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally feel  his  absence  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  The  spirit  of  his 
discipline,  his  ouest  for  knowledee  and 
h's  humqnitv  however,  will  continue  as 
both  an  influence  and  an  example  on 
Cap'tol  Hill  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Honorable  Iamar  GrncER  chooses  to 
rema'n  in  public  life  Our  Nat'on  cannot 
afford  to  lose  such  an  Invaluable  asset.* 
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•  Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Sfx-aker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleaKue 
from  North  Carolina,  L  H  FotrNTAiN  for 
reserviiiK  this  time  today  so  that  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  inisht  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  tribute  to  the 
retiring  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation 

The  U  S  CoiiKress  as  well  as  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Speaker  stand  to 
lose  from  the  untimely  retirement  of 
these  Members  of  Congress  Few  rould 
argue  the  efTertiveness  and  competence 
of  both  1>AMAR  GUDCER  and  Richardson 
Preyer  m  the  House,  and  Robert  Morgan 
in  the  Senate 

As  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard Law.  and  former  U  S  district  judge, 
one  would  be  hard  pres.sed  to  have  found 
A  more  appropriate  Member  to  .serve  on 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  than  Richardson 
Prever  On  a  wide  range  of  extremely 
tough  i.ssues,  including  the  investigations 
of  the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy, 
the  Koreagate  scandal,  and  in  calling  for 
more  complete  financial  disclasure  for 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  Richardson  e.xem- 
plifled  uncommon  persistence  ana  ability 
in  facing  complex  and  politically  volatile 
issues  headon 

Llkewl.se.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  saddened 
to  have  to  wish  farewell  to  another  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Lamar  OrD(,ER  The  citizens  of  the 
nth  District  will  find  It  difficult  to  find 
a  more  dedicated  and  tireless  worker  In 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  As  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  Intenor  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs  Committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  LAM^R,  like  his  fellow  colleague 
RicHARDSdN  Preyer  was  unafraid  to 
tackle  the  tough  issues  Because  I  repre- 
sent the  ad'oining  district  in  South  Caro- 
lina, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing  a 
platform  with  Lamar  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  his  presence  in  the  House  will 
indeed  be  mi.s.sed 

While  I  do  wish  to  voice  my  regret  over 
the  loss  of  these  distinguished  Members 
of  Congre.ss,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  also  as- 
sured that  their  past  and  preser.t  careers 
have  established  a  pattern  of  individual 
distinction  which  will  surelv  continue 
after  they  have  left  this  otDce  I  would 
like  to  ofTer  them  all  the  best  of  luck  • 
•  Mr,  HALL  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distmgul.shed  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  taking  this  specal 
order  to  honor  our  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina,  my  dear  friends  Richard.son 
Preyer  and  Lamar  Gudcer  The.se  gentle- 
men have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  House  and  I  am  deepiv 
■saddened  that  they  will  not  join  us  .n 
January 

I  .serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  Lamar  Oudc.er.  and  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  I  have  had  in  the 
House  is  my  close  work  with  him  on  the 
committee.  He  is  a  genUeman  in  the 
classic  sen.se -a  person  totally  devoid  of 
rancor,  dogmatism,  and  pettiness  He 
has  an  abiding  love  of  the  law.  and  this 
characteristic  shines  forth  in  his  paUent 
analytical  approach  to  the  very  complex 
Issues  that  come  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee, 


I  respect  IjAmar  Oi'dc.er's  professional- 
ism and  absolute  devotion  tj  duty  He 
does  not  shirk  respoi^'-ibility,  and  his 
keen  attention  to  i,s.sues  before  the  Hou.se 
Mould  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  us 
We  knew  Lamar  would  have  a  difficult 
light  for  re-election  because  his  district 
IS  considered  marginal  It  was  a  great 
honor  for  me  as  a  friend,  admirer,  and 
fellow  Democrat  to  record  a  campaign 
spot  for  him  to  be  used  on  radio  stations 
in  his  district  Unfortunately,  this  cf- 
lort  and  otliers  fell  short,  and  despite  a 
valiant  struggle,  his  bid  for  reelection 
narrowly  missed  the  mark 

Nevertheless,  Lamar  Gi'dger  Is  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  not  be  content  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  As  a  practicing  attomey 
since  1942,  a  former  solicitor  a  former 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  active  participant  in  numer- 
ous civic  and  charitable  endeavors,  we 
can  expect  to  hear  more  from  him  in  the 
future 

In  the  past  4  years  I  have  developed  a 
strong  friendship  for  Lamar  OronER  Our 
Wives  are  good  friends,  and  my  wife. 
Madeleine,  shares  in  my  keen  disap- 
piii.tment  over  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion But  true  friendship  transcends  the 
irony  and  setbacks  of  politics,  and  I  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  clo.se 
lussociation  with  this  distinguished 
.\merican 

It  is  also  difflcult  for  his  friends  and 
colleague.s  to  realize  that  Ri'hardson 
Preyer  will  not  be  a  Member  of  the  97th 
Congress  Few  people  have  served  in  this 
body  with  such  outstanding  credentials 
as  Richardson  Preyer  brought  here  IJ 
vears  ago 

RICH^RDsoN  Preyer  Is  widley  knowTi  as 
an  academician  and  distinguished  nirst 
Not  only  has  he  served  as  a  city  judge 
and  superior  court  judge  in  his  native 
.Worth  Carolina,  but  at  the  age  of  42  he 
was  appointed  a  U  S,  District  Court 
judge. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Congress  ha.s 
had  Its  share  of  scandals  and  many  who 
tcx>k  the  oath  of  offlre  have  stood  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing  Yet,  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  so-called  "Koreagate  '  and 
"Abscam"  scandals  the  news  media 
consistently  pointed  out  to  the  American 
people  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
like  RicHARD-SON  Preyer  were  not  afraid 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may  Integrity  ethics, 
truth— these  are  words  that  svmbollze 
Richardson  Preyer's  political  career  and 
they  are  traits  that  should  be  emulated 
by  every  man  and  woman  who  aspires 
to  public  office 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  given 
this  Nation  .some  of  iLs  finest  leaders  and 
patriots  Lamar  Gudger  and  Richardson 
Preyer  stand  tall  among  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  sons  We  will  miss  them  • 
•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  our  .-^ervicc  here  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  it  is  most  natural 
that  we  should  develop  friend.shlps  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  One  of  tho.se 
friendships  which  I  have  experienced 
has  been  with  our  colleague,  Lamar 
OtJDCER  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  de- 
feated in  hLs  reelertion  bid  in  November 
Entirely  aside  for  partisan  political 
considerations,  I  have  come  to  know  and 


respect  Lamar  Gi'dcer  as  a  most 
thoughtful  and  hardworking  Member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Lamar 
and  I  have  combined  our  efforts  on  many 
le/islalive  initiatives  and  for  the  most 
part,  we  have  seen  eye-to-eye  on  i.ssues 
relating  to  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
m.nistralion  of  justice, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take  part 
in  this  sjK-cial  order  commending  Rep- 
resentative Lamar  Gudcer  on  his  long 
and  dist  nguLshed  service  in  behalf  of  the 
nth  District  of  North  Carolina, 

In  addition  to  our  service  together  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  in  connec- 
tion Willi  numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  have  enjoyed 
a  cordial  and  friendly  relationship  with 
Lamar  during  his  years  of  service  in  this 
body 

Mv  wife.  Dons,  and  I  extend  to  Lamar 
and  to  his  devoted  and  attractive  wife, 
Jeannie,  our  best  wishes  for  good  health 
and  for  continued  useful  .service  to  his 
community.  State  and  Nation* 
•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hou.se. 
and,  indeed  the  Nation  will  be  the  poorer 
with  the  departure  of  Judge  Preyer 
from  our  ranks  The  calm  and  reasoned 
judgment  he  brought  to  t>ear  on  the 
many  issues  with  which  we  have  been 
confronted  during  his  service  here  ex- 
emplified the  legislative  process  at  its 
best 

I  w  ill  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss, 
both  as  a  friend  of  Judge  Preyer  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  which  he  served 
with  such  distinction  His  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Individual  Rights 
will  live  long  and  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  millions 

Judge  Preyer's  career  of  public  service 
is  long  and  varied  and  if  he  should 
choose  to  continue  it,  I  hope  he  will  be 
afforded  that  opportup'tv  in  an"  event. 
I  wish  him  well  In  whatever  endeavor 
he  undertakes  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  us  all,  which  will 
follow  him  as  he  takes  his  leave  of  us  • 

•  Mr  DINOELl.  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
know  our  colleague  Richardson  Preyer 
is  leaving  Congre.ss  at  the  end  of  this 
term  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  in  honoring  Rich,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  with  an  Impressive  list 
of  accomplishments  In  service  to  his 
constituency,  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

Rich  has  earned  great  respect  from 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  His  active 
service  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  his  contributions  as  one 
of  mv  hard  working  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  been  a  tremendous  asset 

In  his  12  years  of  service  Rich  has 
won  many  friends  as  he  has  dealt  with 
the  complexity  of  legislative  issues  with 
fairness  and  determined  commitment 
and  fortitude 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  In  this  tribute  to 
Rich  Preyer  and  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  him  for  the  future* 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  rare  honor  for  me  to  serve  for  10 
vears  in  the  Congress  with  Richardson 
Preyer.  He  has  been  and  will  continue 
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to  be  in  everv  sense  of  the  word  a  most 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body. 

Richardson  Preyer  graduated  from 
Pr.nceton  University  and  Harvard  Law- 
School  after  which  he  served  his  country 
in  the  U  S   Navy  in  World  War  II, 

He  has  served  as  a  city  judge,  a  sup)e- 
rlor  court  judge  and  finally  a  Federal 
US  district  court  judge  in  the  years 
19fi"-63 

I  have  admired  Richardson  Preyer  for 
his  erudition,  his  wonderful  good  judg- 
ment, and  for  his  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation 

I  know  that  Richardson  Preyer  will 
have  a  third  distinguished  career  after 
regrettablv  he  leaves  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  and  his  many  friends  in  this 
bodv  wl.sh  him  every  continued  success 
and  happine.ss  • 

•  Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
In  honoring  Richardson  Preyer, 

Since  his  e«rly  days  as  a  distinguished 
attorney  and  judge  in  North  Carolina 
and  through  his  productive  career  in  the 
Congress,  Richardson  Preyer  has  ded.- 
cated  himself  wholeheartedly  to  serving 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  this 
Nation  Through  his  significant  work  on 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, he  has  guided  the  House  In  .solving 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  our  time, 

I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  Will  ml.ss  Richardson  Preyer  The 
decisions  we  will  make  in  the  future  will 
cerla'nly  be  more  difficult  without  the 
benefit  of  his  foresight  and  common- 
sense  I  am  plea.sed  to  join  Richardson's 
many  friends  In  the  House  in  extending 
to  him  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his 
future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  orivilei^e  to  join  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Chairman  Foun- 
tain, in  paying  tribute  to  our  esteemed 
colleague  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Congressman  Richard- 
son Preyer  Unfortunately,  Rich  will 
not  be  with  as  in  the  97th  Congress. 

For  12  years,  our  good  friend,  Rich 
Preyer.  has  served  in  this  House  with 
dedication  and  distinction  He  labored 
long  and  hard  on  so  many  matters  that 
came  before  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  served  As  one  of 
his  colleagues  who  served  with  him  on 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  Rich's  effective  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights, 

During  his  two-term  chairmanship  of 
this  subcommittee,  Rich  was  responsible 
for  a  number  of  well-regarded  investi- 
gative reports  and  legislation  that 
became  known  as  the  Presidential 
Records  Act  The  subcommittee  has 
often  been  at  the  forefront  of  congres- 
sional efforts  to  safeguard  congressional 
intent  and  Insure  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government 

Rich  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  He  is  to  be  commended  for  the 


difficult  challenges  with  which  he  was 
faced  in  these  and  other  areas, 

I  join  my  many  colleagues  in  wishmg 
Rich  Preyer  well.  He  will  undoubtedly 
bring  the  dedication  and  distinction  to 
whatever  task  he  nertt  takes  on,« 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
With  real  sadness  that  I  join  our  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer. 

The  good  judge's  presence  in  this 
house  has  added  immeasurably  to  its 
stature.  He  has  been  not  only  an  able 
and  honorable  spokesman  for  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina's  Sixth  District, 
but  a  legislator's  legislator. 

Rich  Preyer  and  I  have  sometimes 
approached  the  same  goals  in  different 
ways,  as  we  did  just  earlier  today.  Our 
goals,  however,  have  often  been  similar 
and  where  \^e  have  differed  it  has  only 
been  in  degree  and  always  in  a  gentle- 
manly, informed  manner. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  Rich  leaves 
this  House  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  gratification,  and  I  hope  and  expect 
that  he  will  find  much  satisfaction  and 
gratification  in  whatever  pursuits  the 
future  holds  for  him,« 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute  Congressman 
Lamar  Gudcer  of  North  Carolina  who  is 
returning  to  his  native  Asheville  after 
an  all-too-short  tenure  In  this  body. 

In  the  4  years  he  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Gudcer  has  won  many,  many  friends, 
and  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
them.  In  the  well  of  the  House  and  in 
committee,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of 
all  his  colleagues  for  his  grasp  of  the 
legislative  process  and  his  concern  for  his 
constituents,  particularly  the  elderly. 

Representative  Gudcer  has  served  with 
distinction  on  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  aging,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Consumer  Interests,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income 
and  Employment,  as  well  as  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittees on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  His  service  in 
these  areas  has  been  of  special  benefit 
to  his  nth  District  which  contains  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  includes  a  significant  Federal 
interest — more  than  20  percent  of  its 
land  area  is  under  Federal  ownership, 

Mv  good  friend's  involvement  with 
public  service  goes  back  far  beyond  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1976  In  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  highly  decorated  cap- 
tain ajid  navigator  in  the  U  S,  8th 
Air  Force,  and  in  the  post-war  years  he 
served  for  25  years  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Legislature  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, 

Congressman  Gudcer  and  his  good 
wife  Eugenia  are  going  home  to  Asheville, 
and  we  wish  them  well,* 

•  Mr,  CHAPPELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  special  tribute 
to  a  dedicated  public  servant,  the  Hon- 
orable Lamar  Gudcer  of  North  Carolina 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
this  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I  re- 
gret that  he  will  be  leaving  us  when  the 
96th  Congress  adjourns  His  leadership 
and  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Lamar  Gitdcer's  two  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  have  been 
most  eventful  and  well  marked  by  Im- 
portani  achievements  His  work  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Afirlng  has 
been  instrumental  in  framing  legislation 
to  assist  and  protect  the  interests  of  our 
senior  citizens.  His  perceptive  insights 
and  broad  experience  in  the  committee's 
field  of  responsibility  will  be  hard  to 
replace. 

Lamar  Gudger  is  an  especially  able  and 
valuable  Member  of  the  House.  He  is 
conscientious.  He  is  affable.  All  of  us  will 
miss  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  colleague. 
My  best  warm  wishes  go  with  Lamar  as 
he  embarks  on  new  endeavors.* 

•  Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  re- 
member with  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion the  fine  work  of  Congressman 
Lamar  Gudcer  in  this  body, 

I  have  served  with  this  distinguished 
attorney  as  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  He  has  been  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair, 

Lamar  Gudcer  served  his  Nation  In 
World  War  II  in  the  US,  Air  Force  and 
served  his  State  of  North  Carolina  both 
in  its  house  of  representatives  and  in  its 
Slate  senate 

Lamar  Gudcer  s  work  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  his  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly by  myself  I  and  all  those  who 
have  benefited  by  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  him  every 
continued  success,* 

e  Mr  BROYHILL,  Mr  Speaker,  Lamar 
Gudger  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  together  on  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  representing  the  views  of 
the  constituents  in  our  adjoining  dis- 
tricts back  home.  The  successful  legisla- 
tive campaigns  on  the  Trail  of  Tears  and 
the  Overmounlain  Victory  Trail  bills  are 
two  good  examples. 

To  these  efforts.  Lamar  has  brought 
his  customary  diligence  and  dedication. 
I  w  ish  you  well  in  your  future  endeavors, 
Lamar 

Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  seldom  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  these  Halls  with 
a  more  thoughtful  and  hard-working 
Representative  than  Richardson  Preyer. 
During  the  past  12  years.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  number  of  pronosals  with 
Rich,  such  as  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
n"d  the  Product  L*Rbllitv  Act  To  those 
efforts,  he  brought  his  customary  study 
and  dedication 

In  addition,  Louise  and  I  have  been 
neighbors  of  Rich  and  Emily  Preyer  for 
the  past  3  years  They  have  been  most 
gracious,  friendly,  and  hospitable.  We 
will  miss  them, 

Louise  joins  with  me  in  wishing  them 
both  well  in  their  future  endeavors,* 

*  Mr  BOWEN  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  my  service 
more  during  the  8  years  I  have  been  here 
than  Congressman  Richardson  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina  Nor  is  there  a  Con- 
gressman who  has  contributed  more  to 
this  body  through  his  intellect,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  moral  leadership. 

It  is.  of  course.  ver>-  sad  that 
Richardson   Preyer   must   retire   from 
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the  Congress  at  the  close  of  this  session . 
but  I  am  coiifldent  that  we  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  his  incisive  mind,  his 
balanced  judgment  of  issues,  and  his 
warm  personal  friendship 

We  want  Rich,  Einily.  and  all  their 
family  to  know  that  we  hold  a  very  spe- 
cial sense  of  love  and  affection  for  them 
and  that  all  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  them  will  not  forget 
them,  regardless  of  how  long  or  short  our 
service  may  be  In  this  Imperfect  Insti- 
tution, where  we  endeavor  to  be  of  some 
service  to  others 

Perhaps  that  concept  of  service,  based 
upon  a  deep  Christian  sense  of  commit- 
ment, best  describes  the  character  of 
RicHARosoN  Prbyef  Hls  sense  of  serv- 
ice, tempered  with  a  spirit  of  toleration, 
of  moderation,  and  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  others,  is  a  legacy  that 
Richardson  Preycr  will  leave  to  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Na- 
tion* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  my  colleagues. 
Lamar  Oudgcr  and  Richardson  Preyir 
In  his  4  years  as  Congre.ssman.  Lamar 
OuDCER  has  eflfectlvely  augmented  his 
lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  His  contributions 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Judi- 
ciary Committees  belle  his  relatively 
brief  tenure. 

I  especially  regret  the  lass  to  thLs  body 
of  my  respected  and  admired  colleague. 
Richardson  Preyer  For  12  years.  Rich 
has  ble.ssed  u.s  with  his  dignified  presence 
and  moderating  Influence.  His  approach 
to  the  Issues  before  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion has  followed  unswervingly  the  path 
of  reason  and  reflection,  and  avoided  the 
pitfalls  of  emotlorial'sm  and  dosma 
Rich  has  been  passionately  devoted  to 
principle,  and  his  integrity,  his  Intelli- 
gence and  sen.se  of  hlstorv  have  .served 
him  well  In  that  regard  .Mways  humble 
and  soft-spoken.  Rich  has  been  a  source 
of  quiet  Influence  and  unobtru.slve  lead- 
ership for  his  colleagues  of  both  parties 
As  the  new  Congress  grapples  with  the 
dllBcult  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  I  much  regret  that 
the  soft  but  steady  voice  of  Richardson 
Preyer  will  be  absent  from  the  debate  •• 
•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves  in  paylnn  trib- 
ute to  three  gentlemen  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Robert  Morgan  and  Con- 
gre.ssmen  Richardson  Preyer  and  I  amar 
OuDc.ER  who  will  be  leaving  the  House 
after  the  96th  Congress 

Bob  Morgan's  work  on  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Commltleejo  combat  unethi- 
cal tactics  in  our  'intelligence  work 
abroad  has  placed  him  in  high  regard 
among  his  counterparts  on  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee  We  will  all  miss 
him 

Lamar  Oudger's  presence  wll  a!so  be 
sorely  mLssed  bv  all  I  served  with  Lamar 
on  the  Courts  Subcommittee  on  the  ,Iudl- 
rlarv.  and  Iamar'.s  dedication  and  ex- 
pertise In  legislative  matters  ha.s  earned 
mv  respect^indeed  that  of  mv  colleague.s 
also 

Richardson  Preyer  s  departure  from 
the  Concress  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  all 
who  champion  inteKiity  In  Government 
I  will  never  forget  Richs  hard  work  on 


the  Select  Ethics  Committee  In  drafting 
the  Comprehensive  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act. 

I  extend  to  these  gentlemen  my  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come  • 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  this  body  who  have 
come  to  know  the  Honorable  Richardson 
Preyer  during  his  12  years  of  service  for 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina  share  a  deep  sense  of  loss  today 
The  Judge  lost  an  election  on  No- 
vember 4.  but  the  real  laser  was  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  From  the 
day  he  first  entered  thus  Chamber  in 
1969  Rich  Preyer  was  marked  as  one 
of  the  finest  intellects  and  diligent  leg- 
i.slators  ever  to  serve  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives 

Congressman  Preyer  never  sought 
power  or  prominence,  the  House  dis- 
covered him  and  thrust  him  into  the 
limelight — as  chairman  of  ll^e  subcom- 
mittee assigned  to  inquire  uito  the  as- 
sas-sination  of  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy and  later  as  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  which  wrote  into  law  the 
tough  Code  of  Ethics  which  now  rules 
the  conduct  of  the  House 

Our  friend  from  North  Carolina 
served  aboard  a  destroyer  In  the  Atlantic 
and  South  Pacific  for  4  years  during 
World  War  II  and  wa.s  awarded  the 
Bronze  SUir  for  acUon  In  Okinawa  He 
has  been  a  city.  State,  and  Federal  judge, 
an  activist  in  civic  affairs,  a  man  steeped 
in  the  JefTersonlan  tradition  of  public 
vervice 

Mr  Speaker.  Congressman  Preyers 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Greensboro 
Dally  News,  spoke  for  all  of  us  in  these 
words,  written  shortly  after  his  election 
defeat: 

Throughout  his  campaign,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  fears  and  fruatratlons  of  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •  but  he  refused  to  dofT  his  srrv- 
ant  s  robes  for  the  trappings  of  a  savior  His 
dispassionate  tongue  was  lit  by  no  perite- 
rnstal  fires  To  his  challengers  5cathln(<  at- 
tack hi>  responded  In  cool,  often  muted, 
ways   So  he  loot 

That  Is  disappointing  for  Richardson 
Preyer  and  the  many  people  he  served  Si)  well 
and  so  long  If  there  Is  solace  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  remarkable  shape  and  story  of 
his  career  Look  there  and  learn  You  shall 
not  soon  see  Its  like  • 

•  Mr  WHITLEY  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
96th  Congre.ss  draws  to  a  close,  it  marks 
the  end— at  least  temporarily— of  the 
service  here  of  three  very  distingu'shed 
North  Carolinians  Richardson  Preyer 
and  Lamar  Gvdger  In  the  House  and 
Robert  Mr)RCAN  in  the  Senate 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of 
this  body  or  of  tho.se  who  will  read  my 
words  detailing  the  life  story  of  these 
three  men  Their  biographies  are  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  and  I  am  sure 
that  mv  colleagues  will  detail  much  of  It 

What  I  prefer  to  do  is  highlight  a  few 
of  mv  personal  experiences  with  and  Im- 
pressions of  these  remarkable  men 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Morgan  he  and 
I  were  classmates  at  Wake  Forest  Law 
School  graduating  together  in  1950 
Even  then,  he  was  marked  as  a  leader 
and  It  did  not  take  long  after  his  grad- 
uation for  his  leade.-ship  to  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  As  a  State  .senator,  he  was 
honored     by    his    colleagues    by    being 


chasen  president  pro  tem  As  North 
CaroUna  s  attorney  general,  he  received 
the  Louis  Wyman  award  as  the  out- 
standmg  attorney  general  m  the  Nation. 
When  he  first  ran  for  election  to  the  US 
Senate,  he  surprised  many  political 
prognosticators  by  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  by  a  sizable  majority 
in  a  first  primary  without  the  necessity 
for  a  runoff 

A  conservative  where  fiscal  affairs  are 
concerned  and  one  who  was  taught  the 
doctrine  of  limited  government  and 
States  rights  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  former  State  supreme  court  justice. 
I  Beverly  Lake,  Robert  Morgan  never- 
theless had  a  keen  perception  of  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  average 
and  lower  income  citizens.  Some  said  he 
had  a  streak  of  populism 

A  good  husband  and  father,  devout 
Christian  and  community-mlnded  citi- 
zen, he  had  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  which  caused 
h  m  to  work  hard  to  upgrade  the  statu.s 
of  his  alma  mater  Elast  Carolina  Univer- 
sity where  among  other  activities,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  its  board  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  made  various  contributions 
to  Campbell  University  in  his  home 
county 

A  man  with  an  unusual  interest  in  his- 
tory, he  has  a  somewhat  surprising 
knack  of  quoting  from  the  Federalist 
Papers  and  Jefferson's  writings  relating 
modern  issues  to  the  basic  precept  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

At  present.  Robert  Morgan  lives  in 
Harnett  County.  NC.  In  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  House  I  have  been  proud  to  claim 
him  as  my  constituent  and  I  hope  that 
whatever  his  future  may  hold  the  long- 
time relationship  between  us  can  and 
will  continue 

I  first  met  Richardson  Preyer  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  In  1964.  He  had  taken 
the  very  unusual  step  of  giving  up  the 
.security  of  a  lifetime  position  as  a  Fed- 
eral distr.ct  judge  to  Jump  Into  the  po- 
litical quagmire  of  a  race  for  Governor 
of  North  Carolina 

My  first  impression  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  being  who  cared 
deeply  for  his  fellow  man.  I  have  never 
changed  that  impression. 

Born  to  wealth  and  raised  In  the  gen- 
tility of  private  school  and  Ivy  League 
education,  it  would  have  been  so  easy 
for  him  to  be  completely  insensitive  to 
the  plight  of  tho.se  of  lower  estate,  but 
the  exact  opposite  was  always  the  case. 
He  lost  that  race  for  Governor  because 
r.t  •iiB  tirrip  North  Carolina  was  not  ready 
to  elect  to  its  chief  ofRce  a  man  who  so 
obviously  and  enthusiastically  was  sup- 
ported by  minorities  and  opposed  by 
v_'>,lLa  uLlerf.sLs,  but  4  years  later,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  North  Carolina's 
Sixth  District  in  the  House  and  ha.s  been 
here  since 

In  the  House,  he  has  quickly  earned 
the  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  Members  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
has  been  singled  out  by  the  Speaker  for 
rri'cal  spec'fll  a.sslgnments  such  as  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  assassinations  of  John  F 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
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Intellectual,  scholarly,  but  with  a 
strong  sense  of  practicality  and  justice. 
Richardson  Preyer  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who,  while  not  holding  a  major 
leadership  position,  nevertheless  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  House 
and  on  his  colleagues  who  served  with 
him. 

All  of  us  are  the  richer  for  his  service 
and  the  poorer  for  its  loss.  I  wish  him 
well  as  he  moves  on  to  new  activities  smd 
am  hopeful  that  our  paths  will  cross 
often. 

Lamar  Oudcer  and  I  were  elected  as 
new  freshmen  Congressmen  In  1976.  Both 
of  us  were  forced  to  run  in  a  primary, 
a  runoff,  and  a  general  election  cam- 
paign to  win  our  seats  initially  and  had 
much  in  common  when  we  were  sworn 
in  together  in  January  1977. 

His  experience  as  an  outstanding  trial 
lawyer  and  veteran  State  senator  gave 
him  a  perspective  which  was  most  help- 
ful to  him — especially  as  he  accepted  a 
difficult  and  troublesome  task  In  his  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  always  respected  him  for  his  Inquisi- 
tive, kind  and  his  lawyerly  approach  of 
seeking  out  tin;  facts.  Beyond  that,  he 
demonstrates  the  rare  knack  of  being 
able  to  sift  through  advice  and  take  the 
good  and  reject  the  not-so-good. 

A  wi.se  and  moderate  man.  he  often  felt 
the  conflicting  pressures  of  constituency 
and  interest  group  Influence  on  the  one 
hand  against  equally  persuasive  argu- 
ments that  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
lay  in  the  other  direction.  He  was  not 
one  to  take  his  responsibility  lightly  and 
was  alwavs  concerned  that  his  decisions 
were  ultimately  right. 

Lamar  will  take  back  to  his  law  practice 
m  Ashevllle  th»  added  wisdom  and 
knowledge  gained  from  working  In  the 
judicial  process  at  the  highest  national 
level.  He  wHi  undoubtedly  continue  to 
serve  his  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  well.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  two  outstanding 
Members  from  North  Carolina  who,  un- 
fortunately, will  not  be  serving  In  this 
body  come  next  January  Their  loss  will 
be  our  loss  and  the  Nation's  loss. 

Richardson  Preyer  came  to  the  House 
12  years  ago  after  a  very  distinguished 
career  as  a  Federal  judge.  The  integrity 
for  which  he  was  known  on  the  bench 
became  a  hallmark  of  his  service  In  the 
House  He  has  always  been  a  Member 
of  high  principle  who  approached  his 
legislative  tasks  with  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity. 

An  example  of  the  respect  in  which 
Rich  Preyer  Is  held  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  cho.sen  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
SUndards  of  Official  Conduct,  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  he  had 
a  thankless  task  to  perform  numerous 
times,  but  he  always  approached  his  Job 
with  his  usual  impartiality  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  short  4  years  It 
has  been  mv  privilege  to  know  and  work 
with  Lamar  Gudcer  I  have  found  him  to 
be  equally  hard  working.  He  never 
shirked  from  his  legislative  responsibili- 
ties and  based  on  a  personal  visit  I  made 
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to  his  congressional  district  I  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  he  also  tackled  the 
needs  and  problems  of  his  constituents 
with  the  same  dedication. 

Lamar  Gudcer  was  always  a  strong 
voice  for  an  improved  national  defense 
and  for  this  I  thank  him  because  we 
need  more  Members  like  Lamar  who  are 
w.lling  to  stand  up  on  behalf  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  concerns  he  expressed 
for  a  stronger  defense  were  sincere  and 
well  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  Lamar  and 
Rich  as  both  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  coming  years  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  both  of  them  the  very  best 
in  the  future  and  express  appreciation 
for  their  dedicated  service  and  friend- 
ship.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  his  many  friends  in  the  other  body 
who  have  expressed  their  deep  regret 
at  the  Impending  departure  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Morgan  from  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

During  his  6  years  of  service  in  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities,  both  in  House- 
Senate  conferences  and  in  less  formal 
meetings,  to  observe  at  firsthand  the 
qualities  that  raised  this  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to  emi- 
nence in  public  life. 

Senator  Morgan  failed  to  win  reelec- 
tion lEist  month,  perhaps  because  he  re- 
fused to  waver  in  his  commitment  to  the 
overall  public  good,  refused  to  let  politi- 
cal opportunism  sway  him  from  positions 
that  he  considered  to  be  in  the  highest, 
best  Interest  of  his  State  and  his  country. 

Our  good  friend  has  served  the  Nation 
long  and  well  in  both  public  and  private 
life.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  again  In  the  Korean 
conflict;  he  served  for  five  terms  In  the 
North  Carolina  Senate  and  for  nine 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  East  Carolina  ^''n'-ersity. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  what 
course  Senator  Morgan  w.Ii  pursue  when 
he  returns  to  his  native  State,  but  we  can 
be  certain  that  it  will  be  one  of  continued 
service  and  distinction.  We  wish  all  the 
best  for  him  and  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
praise  of  three  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linians who  will  be  leaving  the  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  They  are  the 
Honorable  Robert  Morgan.  U.S.  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  two  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  Honorable 
L.  Richardson  Preyer  and  the  Honorable 
Lamar  Gudger, 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  speak  first 
of  Congressman  Preyer.  not  only  because 
of  his  length  of  service,  but  also  because 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  his  unique 
standing  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
among  us  who  commands  greater  respect 
for  intelligence,  honesty,  Integrity,  and 
the  courage  of  conviction.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  the  model  of  all  these  thi;  _';  to 
whom  many,  if  not  most  .f  us  have 
looked  for  example  and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it  is  not  our 
good  fortune  to  alter  the  course  of  hu- 
man events:  nor  can  it  be  said  that  our 


collective  wits  are  greater  thtin  the  wis- 
dom of  the  people.  Certainly,  we  are 
.lUstly  required  to  submit  to  their  will.  It 
Is  dlfBcult,  however,  to  believe  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
shall  not  suffer  great  loss  when  Rich 
Preyer  leaves  oCBce  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress.  And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  Intended  as  a  criticism  of  his  succes- 
sor. The  plain  fact,  in  my  opinion,  Is  that 
there  are  very  few  Americans  who  can 
fill  Rich  Preyers  bunyanesque  shoes,  or 
match  his  character. 

Congressman  GtTDCER,  who  like  our 
friend  from  Greensboro  was  defeated  In 
the  recent  election,  has  been  with  us  for 
two  terms.  And  like  many  of  us.  he  was 
always  destined  to  a  vigorous  battle  and 
a  close  decision  at  the  polls.  This  year, 
the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him 
and  he.  too.  became  a  victim  rather  than 
a  victor. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  Lamar  Oudcer  Is 
not  a  loser.  Wherever  he  goes,  whatever 
he  does,  he  will  always  be  found  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  His  career  in  this  House 
has  been  marked  by  his  nature  to  In- 
quire, to  assess,  and  then  to  act.  He  has 
been  an  asset  to  this  body,  and  a  credit 
to  his  constituency  We  shall  miss  him, 
and  we  wish  him  well. 

In  Senator  Morgan,  we  find  a  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  inter- 
rupted, if  not  terminated,  as  It  came  Into 
full  flower.  Beginning  with  his  college 
days,  he  became  Involved  in  the  politics 
of  his  party  and  over  the  years  served  in 
various  elective  oflRces  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  In  1974.  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  and 
brought  to  the  U.S.  Senate  much  of  the 
same  political  philosophy  that  hed 
marked  the  long  and  illustrious  career  of 
his  predecessor. 

Senator  Morgan  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  everv  duty  that  his  State 
and  his  country  called  upon  him  to  per- 
form As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
as  a  county  clerk  of  court;  as  a  State 
legislator;  as  attorney  general  of  North 
Carolina;  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator — he 
brought  to  office  every  virtue  necessary 
to  distinguish  him  as  a  great  American, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  come,  as  did 
Marc  Antony  "to  bury  Caesar."  but, 
rather,  to  praise  him.  I  will  not  weep, 
figuratively,  the  tears  of  remorse  that 
none  of  these  three  would  shed.  TTielr 
work  is  not  ended,  but  will.  I  am  con- 
vinced, bear  even  greater  fruit  in  the 
future. 

But.  sadly,  they  will  be  absent  from 
th's  stage.  And  their  going,  Mr.  Sneaker, 
leaves  us  to  ponder  how  briskly  the  cur- 
tain closes,  and  how  abruptly  the  drama 
ends.* 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
been  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  my  good 
friend.  Lamar  Gudger. 

In  4  short  years,  Lamar  has  distin- 
guished hmself  as  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  this  great  body. 
Hard  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  trsdt  of  a 
true  "mountain  man." 

Lamar's  district,  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  has  produced  men  and 
women  of  extraordinary  ability  who 
have  contributed  lasting  impressions  on 
our  covmtry;  Thomas  Wolfe.  Carl  Sand- 
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berg,  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,    and    one    of    North    Carohna's 
greatest     Gover..ors.     ZebuJlon     Vance, 
whose    monument    stands    in    Statuary 
Hali.  are  aniouK  a  few    Lamar  Gudgers 
persistence,  eagerness,  love  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  h..s  poi.iiVf  le(;l.^ill^.ve  aDiiity 
has  left  an  impress.on  on  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatlve.s 
1  thank  him  for  his  lontributions  to 
lhi«  Nation  which  were  made  in  the  hon- 
oraole  tradition  of  ni.s  ni.)un;a.n   herit- 
age • 

•  Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
ending  their  careers  m  this  House  at  the 
conclusion   of  the  96th  Congress 

Seldom  has  a  Slate  been  so  ably  repre- 
sented as  wa.s  North  Carolina  by  Rich- 
ardson r  RCYER  and  Lamar  Cjuoger 

RunARDSoN  fREYER  s  IJ-veiir  Career  iii 
the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
capped  27  years  of  public  -en. ice  datlnn 
back  to  1953  when  he  was  a  city  jud^e 
and  spanning  terms  as  a  State  superior 
court,  judge  The  special  insitjhls  into 
law  which  he  brought  to  Congress  were  a 
valuable  asset  to  a  1  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  ^ervlng  with 
him 

I..AMAR  OrD(,EH  beKHii  hi.s  public  ser\ - 
Ice  career  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  early  1950s  and 
spent  6  years  in  the  State  senate  from 
1971  to  1977  His  insights  into  State  gov- 
ernment were  an  immeasurable  a.ssist- 
ance  to  his  colleagues  in  this  House  who 
had  the  advantaKf  of  working  with  him 
over  the  past  4  years 

Also  leaving  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  will  be  Senator  Robert 
Morgan  of  North  Carolina  who  with  our 
valued  House  colliUKues  was  a  con.stant 
source  of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment 
upon  whom  the  people  of  the  Nation 
smd  his  State  could  always  depend  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Senator  Morgan  will  usp 
some  of  his  new  leisure  time  to  visit  with 
one  of  my  favorite  constituents  his  sis- 
ter Esther  Morgan  of  Oainesvllle  Fla 
Senator  Morgan  will  a'ways  be  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  the  Second  District  of 
Florida  • 

•  Mr  BEVrLL  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  join  with  mv  coUeaKuo"!  In  extending 
my  sincere  best  w.she.s  to  mv  tinnd  friend 
RICHARD550N  Preyer  as  he  leaves  the 
House  of  Represent.Tt'VP.s  H";  12  vears 
of  dedicated  sTvire  to  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  vet  another  achievement  in  a  re- 
markable  life 

In  addition  to  his  out^standing  per- 
formance In  the  House  RirHARn<;oN 
P'EYER  also  has  served  the  citizpps  of  his 
State  as  a  ludKC  and  has  brought  his 
keen  insight  of  the  judiciary  Into  his 
.service  In  Congress 

rt  is  a  pleasure  tn  see  a  person  of  Rich- 
ardson's sklls  intellTt  and  abilities  en- 
ter into  publt'-  ser\ir<>  nnd  Hevn'p  his 
efTorts  to  serving  h's  fellow  countrymen. 
His  intes-ritv  and  nerformance  have  been 
examples  to  us  all 

I  will  miss  his  friendship  and  h's  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  Congress  as 
will  all  of  his  many  close  friends  in  this 
bodv  • 

•  Mr  RAHALI,  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 


North  Carolina  <Mr.  Fountain!  for  tak- 
ing tills  .special  order  today  so  that  we 
may  pay  tribute  to  three  distingu..shed 
Menitx'rs  of  Cullgre^A  \*ho  will  nut  be 
joining  us  for  ine  97lh  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Richardson  Pkever.  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Morgan,  and  the  Honor- 
able Lamar  Gudger 

For  a  total  of  2L'  years,  these  fine  men 
have  served  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
with  great  pride  and  dedication  for  the.r 
State  and  Nat. on  U'e  will  miss  them 
when  Congress  convenes  on  January  5 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  a  special  clo.^eness 
to  the  Slate  of  North  Carolina  and  it* 
people,  having  graduated  from  Duke 
Uiuversuy  in  Durham  That  relationship 
ha.'s  grown  due  to  m\  friendships  with  the 
member.,  of  that  Slates  congressional 
delegation,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  tlie 
men  v,e  honor  today,  friends. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  man  who 
better  exemplifies  the  high  standards  of 
public  service,  than  Ru  hardson  Prever 
Since  1968.  Judge  Preyer  has  repre- 
sented the  people  of  the  Sixth  District, 
and  for  those  12  years,  they  were  af- 
forded Government  at  its  best 

As  an  accomplished  attorney  and 
jurist.  Richardson  Preyer  served  on  the 
bench  of  the  Greensboro  City  Court,  the 
North  Carolina  Superior  Court,  and  the 
U  S  district  court.  His  legal  experience 
and  knowledge  is  second  to  none,  and 
this  was  best  made  known  to  me  while 
we  served  on  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  together. 

His  record  in  this  body  is  just  as  dis- 
tinguished, and  his  absence  will  cer- 
tainly be  felt  when  the  97th  Congress 
begins  work 

Since  1974.  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  ably  represented  In  the 
U  S    Senate  by  Robert  Morgan 

Prior  to  his  sernce  In  Congress.  Rob- 
ert Morgan  had  a  long  career  in  repre- 
sentative government  serving  in  the 
State  legislature  and  later  as  attorney 
general 

As  a  veteran,  his  work  in  the  Senate 
has  been  centered  around  national  secu- 
rity, and  his  work  on  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  has  been  one  of  care- 
ful and  constructive  criticism  of  some 
axency  abuses 

The  State  and  the  Senate  will  miss 
Robert  Morgan,  for  in  the  6  years  he 
has  been  here,  he  has  gained  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  constituents 

Lamar  Gi-dger  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together  in  1976,  and  have  served  to- 
gether on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  value  his  friendship 
and  know  his  daughter.  Mrs  Carol 
Perkins,  well  I  say  to  1  amar  and  his 
entire  family,  I  look  forward  to  our  con- 
tinued and  longlasting  friendship. 

As  a  Slate  representative  and  as  a 
State  senator,  Lamar  Gudger  came  to 
this  House  well  versed  in  government 
and  his  experience  was  proven  each 
lime  he  look  to  the  well  or  debated  a  bill 
In  committee  His  leadership  and  abili- 
ties to  examine  in  de')lh  m  a  judicious 
manner  the  complexities  and  Implica- 
tions of  important  national  legislation 
will  be  ml.ssed  m  the  next  Congress 

To  these  North  Carolinians  go  my 
warmest  regards  and  my  special  thanks 
for  the  valuable  assistance  and  coopera- 


tive   relatlonshlixs    you    have    provided 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  • 


GENKRAL  LEAVE 


Mr  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 
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A   TRIBCTE   TO  THE    HONORABLE 
SAMUEL  L    DEVINE 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore   Under  a 

previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Latta  i  is  recog- 
n  zed  for  60  minutes 

Mr  LAITA  Mr  Sp«'aker.  I  take  this 
time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
outstanding  colleagues  who  will  not  be 
returning  to  the  97th  Congre.ss  I  have 
reference  to  our  good  friend.  Sam  Demne 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  .serving 
not  only  in  this  House  with  Sam.  but  I 
served  with  him  in  the  State  legislature 
before  we  both  came  to  Congre.ss  to- 
gether some  22  years  ago  Having  served 
with  Sam  all  the.se  years.  I  can  say  with- 
out any  equivocation  there  is  not  a  mire 
honest,  loyal,  dedicated,  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant  than  Sam  Devine  He 
IS  a  man  ol  character  and  high  moral 
principles.  In  short,  Sam  Devine  is  a  gen- 
tleman, a  proud  father  of  three  wonder- 
ful daughters,  a  devoted  husband,  and  a 
man  I  have  been  mighty  proud  to  call 
my  friend  all  these  many  years  We  are 
all  going  to  m:ss  Sam  in  this  House,  and 
the  constituents  he  has  served  so  well  for 
so  long  are  go  ng  to  miss  him 

As  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Interstate  iuui  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  he  was  always  con- 
structive and  especially  helpful  to  the 
newer  members.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  he  was  al- 
ways lair  and  impartial  As  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  22 
years,  he  has  been  a  bulwark  of  fiscal 
conservatism  He  held  steady  to  Die  be- 
lief that  Uie  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  limited  one  RscaJ 
discipline  loses  a  champion  as  Sam 
Devine  leaves  the  Congre.ss 

He  Is  one  who  could  always  be  counted 
on  to  vote  for  what  he  deemed  best  for 
his  country  and  he  never  wavered  in 
this  commitment  I  do  not  know  the  per- 
son who  will  be  representing  the  1 2th 
District  of  Ohio  111  the  97lh  Congress  but 
I  do  know  he  has  some  mighty  big  shoes 
to  fill  Sam  Devine  is  a  superior  legisla- 
tor, a  wonderful  friend,  and  a  great 
American 

My  v^ife.  Rose  Marv.  and  I  extend  our 
very  best  w'lshes  to  Sam  and  his  good 
wife.  Belly,  for  much  happiness  and 
success  in  whatever  life  now  has  in  store 
for  them. 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Speaker.  vmII  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chance  to  say  something  about 
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my  colleague  and  my  friend.  Sam 
Devine.  a  friend  who  I  have  traveled 
with  lor  14  years  over  1.000  times  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Washington  via 
the  airlines,  a  friend  who  I  have  shared 
many  personal  experiences  with  over 
that  time 

I  will  miss  our  dinner  conversations 
about  our  hometown,  about  legislation 
coming  before  the  various  committees 
of  Congress  and  the  House,  and  about 
our  families,  about  a  marriage,  about 
the  birth  of  a  grandchild,  an  illness,  a 
death,  the  kind  of  discussions  on  which 
lasting  friendships  are  made, 

I  must  say  that  my  own  reelection 
victory  was  overshadowed  on  Wednes- 
day morning  with  the  realization  in 
those  moments  that  Sam  Devine  will  be 
mi.ssing  from  Congress  and  that  some- 
thing will  indeed  be  massing  from  my 
life  For  me.  the  Halls  of  Congress  will 
be  emptier  by  his  not  being  here.  We 
will  continue  to  see  earh  other,  of  course, 
and  we  will  remain  as  friends. 

Sam  Devine  is  an  honest  patriot,  who 
never  stopped  fighting  ^or  wise  and 
frugal  government  For  22  years,  he  has 
served  in  Congress  for  a  principle  with 
distinction. 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  Sam 
Devine  served  as  an  F^I  agent  during 
Wo'-ld  War  11  and  was  a  member  of  the 
team  that  discovered  the  Nazi  attempt 
n  infiltrate  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  the  small  pocket  submarines 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  for 
th.ree  terms,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
first  became  well  acquainted  with  him 
Later  on  he  served  as  prosecuting  at- 
tornev  in  FrankJin  Countv 

Sam  Devine  can  jastiflably  look  back 
with  personal  pleasure  and  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  on  an  outstanding  record 
of  public  service.  Marjorie  and  I  wish  for 
Sam  and  Betty  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction m  the  vears  ahead 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  tonight  many  of  us  would  like  to 
take  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
expre.ss  our  anpreciatlon  to  the  gentle- 
man for  having  this  time  set  aside  to 
expre.ss  our  feelings  about  Sam  Devine 
and  the  service  he  has  given  to  not  only 
the  Congress,  but  also,  of  course,  to  his 
country  and  that  many  of  us  would  I'ke 
to  CO  throueh  a  long  laundry  list  of  the 
fine  accomplKshments  and  achievements 
that  we  th'nk  that  he  has  performed 
here  In  the  House. 

But  I  guess  we  all,  each  in  our  own 
way.  will  try  to  summarize  more  quickly 
some  of  the  more  poignant  items  that 
remain  with  us  in  recommending  Sam's 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

We  all  know  that  he  served  from  time 
to  time  on  weekencLs  as  a  referee.  I 
think  that  the  thing  that  I  appreciated 
the  most  about  Sam — and  I  am  sure 
others  did— is  he  carried  one  of  the 
traits  here  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  being  willing  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  ideas  or  outrageous  activities  when 
they  did  occur,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to 
do  so  m  a  way  that  got  to  the  point,  said 


it  quick  and  sat  down.  That  is  what  we 
expect  referees  to  do  in  any  game  in 
which  they  are  officiating.  He  certainly 
performed  that  function  very  well  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

But  above  all.  I  guess  I  admired,  and 
still  admire  Sam  for  his  willingness  to 
just  say  It  quick,  to  the  point,  and  ad- 
dress issues  in  a  way  that  we  could  all 
understand  in  plain  English,  that  we  do 
not  alv^ays  have  the  benefit  of  someone 
who  will  get  to  the  point  so  quickly. 
C  1850 

Additionally,  Sam  did  serve  in  a  very 
positive  way  as  our  conference  chair- 
man. We  are  sorry,  some  of  us,  that  it 
took  so  long  for  him  to  get  there,  be- 
caase  we  voted  for  him  several  times  be- 
fore he  finally  made  it:  but  m  any  re- 
gard, he  was  a  good  conference  chair- 
man and  as  has  already  been  stated, 
very  fair  and  treated  all  Members  the 
same  way. 

Wc  are.  indeed,  sorry,  as  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  both  our  colleagues  from 
Oho  stated,  that  he  is  leaving  these 
Halls,  because  he  truly  was  the  epitome 
of  what  I  think  and  many  of  us  think 
the  people's  representative  should  be. 
This  is  the  people's  body  and  he  cer- 
tainly exemplified  that  high  character 
at  all  times.  He  never  in  any  way  com- 
promised his  highest  ideal  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  reprc- 
.sent  his  district  in  the  people's  body. 

So  we  are  sorry  that  his  tenure  here 
was  shortened  maybe  a  little  sooner  than 
It  should  have  been.  As  the  gentleman 
has  already  stated,  I  think  those  shoes 
are  going  to  be  awfully  diCBcult  to  fill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Kindness)  . 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Sam  Devine  during  the  time  that  we 
have  served  concurrently  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  appealed  to  me  as 
a  man  of  patriotism,  principle,  purpose, 
and  pride  Those  outstanding  qualities 
in  Sam  Devine  have  made  him  and  mark- 
ed him  as  an  exceptional  and  outstand- 
ing person  and  outstanding  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

We  could  go  on  at  great  length  about 
the  things  that  Sam  Devine  has  done,  not 
just  during  the  short  time  that  I  have 
served  here  and  while  he  has  served,  but 
in  the  years  before  that  m  which  he 
.served  the  State  of  Ohio  with  such  great 
patriotism  purpose,  principle,  and  pride 

We  are  proud  of  Sam  Devine.  We  are 
proud  of  his  patriotism.  We  are  proud  of 
his  purpose  and  his  principle,  but  take 
great  pride  in  having  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  a  man  who  served  the  people  who 
comprised  his  constituency  and  also  the 
people  of  Ohio  at  large  so  well  over  a 
period  of  years. 

In  those  four  ways  In  particular  I  feel 
that  Sam  is  exemplified  in  patriotism,  in 
nurpose.  in  principle,  and  in  pride  I  trust 
that  those  principles,  those  outstanding 
virtues,  will  remain  his  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldine 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr,  Miller)  , 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


An  old  campaign  slogan  of  Sam  s  went 
"to  err  is  but  human  but  to  vote  for  Sam 
is  devine"  This  past  November  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohios  12th  District  erred  m 
not  sending  Sam  Devine  back  to  Wash- 
ington 

Sam  Devine  is  what  Congress  is  all 
about.  It  is  having  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions, to  work  long  hours,  to  know  what 
has  to  be  done  and  doing  it  Sam  Devine 
rose  to  a  leadership  position  in  his  party 
by  actions,  not  words.  He  is  the  type  of 
person  you  can  depend  on.  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  get  results 

It  is  a  real  shame  that  Sam,  who  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  the  type  of  poli- 
cies and  principles  espoused  by  the  in- 
coming administration,  will  not  be  on 
hand  to  help  implement  these  policies 
and  principles, 

I  do  not  want  to  plan  Sam's  future  for 
him,  but  I  hope  he  plans  to  put  his  talents 
to  work  for  the  new  administration 

As  one  who  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  Sam  for  the  14  years  that  1  have 
been  a  Member,  It  is  hard  to  envision  a 
Congress  without  Sam  Devine  as  a  Mem- 
ber, There  will  be  a  void  that  will  be 
hard  to  fill 

To  put  It  in  terms  that  an  Ohioan  can 
appreciate,  it  will  be  like  Ohio  State 
Sams  alma  mater,  trying  to  replace  Art 
Schlichter.  It  is  a  big  if  not  impossible 
task.  The  Sam  Devines  and  Art  Schlich- 
ters  of  the  world  come  along  once  In  a 
lifetime.  And  I  am  fortunate  that  Sam 
came  along  in  my  lifetime  He  has  been 
a  good  friend  and  mentor. 

Sam.  we  are  going  to  miss  you:  and  the 
Nation  you  so  ably  served  is  going  to  miss 
you  Good  luck  and  Godspeed, 

Mr,  LATTA  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr, 
Gaydos)  , 

Mr,  GAYDOS,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  per- 
sonal privilege  to  spread  upon  the  record 
my  intimate  and  longstanding  associa- 
tion with  Sam  DEv^NE,  W-e  both  served  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  serving  together  I  have  grown  to 
know  him,  yes.  as  a  conservative,  but  a 
fair  conservative,  one  that  weighs  both 
sides  of  a  question. 

Yes.  in  his  conservative  viewpoint,  he 
did  come  down  hard  on  the  position  of 
saving  money  for  the  Government,  and 
in  good  conscience  taking  that  position 

On  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, some  practical  things  were  done  and 
Sam  was  a  spearhead  at  times.  For  In- 
stance, the  voting  machinery  which  we 
now  experience  and  use  and  which  works 
most  of  the  time  was  supported  strongly 
by  Sam  and  he  along  with  the  leadership 
and  the  House  Administration  did  pur- 
sue that  project  to  its  final  conclusion 
and  we  now  have  this  added  convenience. 

To  get  into  the  more  technical  aspect 
of  things,  the  very  controversial,  but  very 
important  election  law  in  its  original 
concept  and  the  changes  and  amend- 
ments that  were  made  and  finally  in  the 
support  in  its  final  passage,  the  form 
that  it  passed  in.  was  due  in  immeasur- 
able part  to  Sam  Devine.  his  longstand- 
ing experience  over  20  years  and  his 
persistency  in  pursuing  that  aspect  of 
very  highly  technical  legislation. 
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I  want  the  record  to  show  unequivo- 
cally that  111  all  my  experiences  and  in 
my  personal  acQuainlanceship  with  Sam 
on  the  House  Administration  Committee 
and.  yes.  in  a  personal  more  informal 
viewpoint.  I  always  found  him  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  a  man  that  was 
sincere  and  a  man  I  think  that  called 
upon  his  background  as  a  former  FBI 
agent  to  try  to  be  as  fair  as  he  could  be, 
and  yet  be  as  persistent  in  pursuing  his 
viewpoint  and  his  political  philosophy 
and  his  concept  of  good  government 

I  wish  to  conclude  at  this  time  with 
the  thought  amoiiK  my  colleagues,  and  I 
know  I  express  their  feelings  in  many, 
many  ways  of  tho.se  who  are  not  here 
today  to  say  what  I  am  saying,  that  I 
con-sider  it  a  very  sad  moment  and  with 
«reat  reluctance  do  I  say  goodby  to  a 
great,  dedicated  public  servant  in  the 
form  of  Sam  Devine 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr    Fot;NT\iNi 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  gue.ss 
none  of  us  reallv  fully  understand  the 
decision-s  of  the  American  people  I  think 
to  a  large  extent  it  is  becau.se  of  the  frus- 
trations and  dis.sati.sfaction.s  which  our 
people  felt  that  so  many  ol  our  colleagues 
were  not  returned 

We  on  th.s  side  were  the  victims  more 
of  that  di.ssatisfaction.  as  the  polls  indi- 
cate and  the  tremendous  landslide  of 
President-elect  Reagan,  but  it  may  be 
that  to  some  extent  our  good  friend. 
Sam  Uevine.  was  a  victim  of  that  .same 
kind  of  dl.ssati.sfaclion  with  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  country  and  this  was  the  way  people 
had  to  express  it 

Sam  Devi.ne  was  a  wonderful  person  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  on  any  committee  m  the  Congress, 
but  on  many  occasions  in  the  back  be- 
fore we  were  abmit  to  r.i  ♦  ;\  vote.  Sam 
and  I  have  entered  into  a  little  quiet 
colloquy  and  though  being  of  different 
political  persuasions,  we  quite  often 
found  ourselves  taking  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

One  th'HK  I  adm:r(>  about  him  was  as 
soon  as  he  knew  what  the  subject  was. 
he  had  no  difflcultv  in  saying  yes  or  no 
and  quite  often  I  think  we  probably  In- 
fluenced each  other  in  our  thinking  be- 
fore the  decision  was  made. 

Ij  1900 
Quite  often  when  Sam  got  a  chance  to 
get  a  good,  hard  rubdown  in  the  gym- 
nasium I  would  drop  m  and  we  would 
cont'nue  our  discussions  of  the  state  of 
the  Nation  and  the  problems  we  faced 
He  is  a  wonderful,  friendly  person  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oho  'Mr  Latta>  and 
all  others  who  have  paid  tribute  to  our 
mutual  friend,  Sam  Devine  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  wherever  he  may  be 
and  in  whatever  h»  undertakes  fhit  he 
will  be  as  succe.ssful  as  he  was  here  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body 

Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments 

I  now  yield   to   the   gentleman   from 

Ohio    <Mr     ASH8ROOK' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  I  th'nk 
mv  colleague  for  vieldirg  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Ohio  delegation  who 


at  such  a  young  age  has  achieved  such  a 
high  position    I  cannot  help  but  think, 
and   I  say   to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
'Mr   Latta'  as  I  was  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  my  colleagues,  and  earlier  thus  af- 
ternoon I  was  at  a  meeting  talking  to 
some    of     the    new     Congressmen,     my 
thoughts   go   back   over   the   20  years   I 
have  with  Sam  Devine.  and  as  I  watched 
the  new  Members  coming  in  with  their 
interest    in    committees,    their   expecta- 
tions, the  excitement  thev  have  of  being 
elected   to   the   U  S    Congress    I  cannot 
help  but  think  if  they  emulated  some  of 
the  qualities,  at  least  two  of  the  quali- 
ties that  I  will  mention  here  of  my  dis- 
tinguished   friend    and    colleague.    Sam 
Devine    that  thev,  too,  could  embark  on 
a  career   that   might   last    a   decade  or 
two.  that  they.  too.  might  have  the  re- 
spect and  the  esteem  of  their  collcaRues 
I  have  known  Sam,  a.s  all  of  you  have, 
partirularly    the    gentleman    from   Ohio 
'Mr.  Latta  >.  Congressman  Dfvine  from 
his  own  home  area,  and  I  would  say  if 
I  were  to  be  pressed  as  a  legislator  olten 
Ls  pressed  to  condense  wiiat  one  or  two 
things   about    Sam    Devine    really    stand 
out.  I  would  .say  first  of  all  Sam  Devine  is 
one  of  those  legislators  who  always  put 
his  country  first    That  does  not  always 
work  out  in  this  body    I  wish  it  did    I 
wish  all   of  us  had   that   tendency,   but 
quite  often  we  think  of  other  things   But 
I  can  say.  because  I  talk  over  most  of  the 
issues  with  Sam.  and  we  sit  on  the  floor 
and  discuss  them    Sam  had  one  instinct 
of  what  was  good  for  the  country. 

I  think  he  had  a  second  instinct  and  I 
thought  of  that  this  afternoon  when  I 
was  watching  40  or  .50  Memiers  hold  up 
their  right  hand  to  become  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  next  January,  brandnew 
Members.  Sam  had  a  way  of  putting 
other  legislators'  interests  ahead  of  his 
own  He  was  always  a  person  to  go  ask 
to  have  something  done  for  instance,  if 
he  wanted  a  committee  assignment  He 
liked  the  responsibilities  that  dealt  with 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  House, 
things  that  most  of  us  would  shun  He 
liked  to  help  Members  get  the  commi:tee-s 
they  wanted  You  would  find  Member 
after  Member  come  on  the  Hou.se  floor 
and  sit  down  beside  Sam  Devine  and  say. 
"How  do  I  get  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee."  or  ""What  do  I  do  to  get 
on  another  committee  "  Sam  always  had 
the  time  to  help  other  Members 

He  aLso  had  the  time  I  might  add,  to 
help  other  Members  who  were  running 
for  office  If  I  were  to  think  In  the  last  8 
or  10  years.  I  would  guess  Sam  Devine 
probablv  spent  more  time  working  for 
Republican  candidates,  particularly  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
than  he  did  maybe  in  his  own  race.  I 
think  that  was  the  case  when  Richard 
Nixon  was  in  the  White  House  Sam  was 
one  of  the  floor  leaders  at  the  conven- 
tion for  Mr  Nixon  He  was  a  very  close 
friend  and  advocate  and  a  worker  for 
Gerald  Ford  He  was  our  State  chairman 
in  the  Reagan  for  Pre.sidenl  Committee 
thl,s  year 

That  tells  about  Sa.m  Devine.  He 
always  put  his  fme  for  h!s  country  and 
for  helping  others  In  the  process.  I 
nvght  add.  he  d'd  a  very  fine  job  as  a 
Member  of  Congress 


I  am  particularly  lucky  becau.se  I  come 
from  a  district  contiguous  tu  Sam 
DE.iNEsown  12lh  District  I  would  guess 
If  I  were  to  count.  1  do  not  know  3am 
IS  a  meticulous  person  and  he  probably 
knows  exactly  where  I  tend  to  generalize 
a  litt:e  bit  more,  I  think  I  have  probably 
made  around  1  20O  roundtnps  between 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Washington  DC 
My  guess  is  Sam  Devine  has  probably 
made  another  150  or  200  more  than  I 
have  How  many  mornings  on  the  way 
back  we  would  talk  about  the  upcoming 
events  of  the  week  and  the  issues  that 
would  affect  our  country 

I  will  say  as  one  person  quite  frankly 
I  am  going  to  miss  Sam  Devine  He  was 
more  than  a  good  legislator  He  was  a 
great  friend 

But  I  do  think  it  is  wonderful  he  will 
be  able  to  spend  a  little  more  tunc  with 
his  wonderful  wife,  Betty,  who  was  .so 
ollen  there  to  meet  him  when  he  would 
come  back  to  Columbus  Sam  Devine 
epitomizes  everything  I  think  is  an  ideal 
as  far  as  serving  in  this  body  I  hope  the 
new  Members  when  thpy  come  in  in 
January  will  look  at  the  career  of  Sam 
Devine  and  say,  I  would  like  to  be  just 
like  him  " 

Mr  LATTA  I  am  happy  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
I  Mr    Soiomon  > . 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  geJiUeman  for  yielding  I  will  try  to 
be  brief  because  I  know  there  are  some 
other  Members  from  Ohio,  and  .some 
other  more  veteran  Members  than  I 
waiting.to  speak  But  I  did  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  .say  a  couple  of  words 
about  Sam  Devine  for  two  reasons  One 
on  my  own  behalf  and  the  other,  more 
importantly  on  behalf  of  a  former  col- 
league of  Sam  Devine's  that  served  for 
many  years  with  him.  and  my  predeces- 
sor once  removed,  a  former  Congress- 
man named  Carleton  King,  who  was  one 
of  Sam's  clo.sest  friends  when  the\  were 
here  together  I  know  that  If  Carleton 
were  here  in  the  Chamber  tonight.  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  echo  the  same 
sentiments  that  I  feel  so  strongly 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  this  body's 
most  distinguished  Members,  S.^m 
Devine.  in  my  opinion 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  served  in 
Congre.ss.  I  have  come  to  know  Sam 
Devine  as  a  man  with  a  deep  love  for  his 
Nation  and  for  the  institution  m  which 
he  has  served  with  such  distinction  for 
the  past  22  years 

Over  the  past  30  years  of  public  service. 
Sam  Devine  has  developed  an  admirable 
record,  and  his  wisdom  and  experience 
will  be  mi.s.sed  The  Congre.ss  will  be 
losing  Sam  Devine.  but  he  will  cont.nue 
to  be  an  examtile  for  all  of  us  I  deeply 
appreciate  what  Sam  has  done  for  our 
Nation,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  friend- 
ship and  guidance 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr    Gvyeri. 

Mr,  GU'i'ER  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  realize  much 
has  been  said  that  should  not  be 
repeated 
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I  actually  was  in  the  State  senate  and 
It  was  about  14  years  before  I  came  here 
to  be  a  colleague  with  Sam,  I  used  to  kid 
him  when  I  went  to  convention  and  I 
would  say,  well,  he  always  could  win  be- 
cause he  had  '•divine  help."  I  know  that 
sounds  awfully  corny,  but  I  do  believe  in 
the  person  of  Sam  Devine  tins  country 
had  a  lot  of  divine  help. 

I  also  think  his  name  "Sam"  is  not  mis- 
guided to  describe  Uncle  Sam's  best 
friend.  I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Very  few  people  knew  what  Sam  really 
did  in  life  because  even  though  he  made 
those  1 -minute  speeches  so  effectively, 
he  seldom  used  the  perpendicular  pro- 
noun "I."  He  came  to  my  hometown  and 
made  a  speech  for  me,  which  is  Ironic 
to  think  how  much  he  did  for  all  of  us, 
and  that  our  arms  were  not  quite  long 
enough  to  do  something  for  him. 

He  had  been  a  football  official.  He 
never  talked  about  that.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  great  ones  of  this  country. 

I  think  maybe  from  that  love  of  sports 
he  found  out  that  it  is  fairness  that 
counts  in  Government  as  it  counts  in 
life, 

Sam  Devines  entire  life  has  been  dedi- 
cation and  service  He  served  his  com- 
munity without  expectations  of  any  re- 
ward He  served  his  neighbors  without 
thought  to  praise  He  served  his  country 
because  he  loved  it.  He  served  others. 
usually  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  being 
away  from  his  family  In  some  respects 
his  record  in  Congress  may  never  be 
equalled  because  Sam  regarded  the  prop- 
erty, the  possessions,  the  rights,  and  well- 
being  of  his  constituents  as  things  that 
we  should  safeguard  at  any  cost. 

Sam  fought  for  budgetary  austerity 
when  it  was  not  popular.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  needless  spending,  though 
It  cost  him  the  hostility  of  the  spenders. 
His  character  was  never  seared,  and 
his  loyalty  was  never  doubted  Some  say 
that  Sam  Devine  lost  an  election.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  because  Sam  was  never  de- 
feated. 

If  anybody  lost,  it  is  the  people  of 
America  In  principle,  this  election  was 
not  a  defeat;  it  is  a  valedictory,  and  we 
who  knew  him  best  know  he  leaves  us 
a  monument  in  these  Chambers  that  may 
not  be  equaled,  and  an  image  that  will 
be  seen,  a  voice  that  will  still  be  heard, 
and  a  conviction  that  will  still  prevail. 
Z2  1910 
I  think  Sam  Devine  worked  above 
self  in  such  a  manner  For  him  1  hope  all 
doors  will  open,  new  curtains  will  be 
raised,  new  ventures  will  be  his  as  a 
challenge  We  all  know  how  much  he  will 
be  missed  in  this  Chamber,  but  his  leg- 
acy of  a  strong  and  free  America  will 
be  a  living  bequest  to  those  who  come 
after  him. 

Good  luck  to  Sam  Devine. 
Mr    EDWARDS  of  Alabama    Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Edwards  I . 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pav  mv 
respects  to  our  colleague,  Sam 
Devine  We  are  going  to  miss  him 
around  here  We  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship that  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 


me  over  the  years  here  in  Washington, 
for  8  years,  I  guess.  I  was  secretary  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference  when 
Sam  was  the  vice  chairman.  It  seemed 
like  I  was  always  chasing  my  leader.  I 
never  could  catch  up  with  him.  When 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference,  I  became  vice  chairman  and 
worked  closely  with  him  again.  It  is  not 
my  desire,  however,  to  follow  him  Into 
his  next  path,  that  is,  out  of  Congress. 
But  I  am  going  to  miss  him  here.  He  has 
been  a  real  leader  In  the  House.  He  has 
been  a  good  frield  of  mine.  He  has  been 
the  kind  of  person  that  a  young  Mem- 
ber could  visit  with  and  seek  advice 
from  and  counsel  with  and  could  know- 
that  after  he  talked  to  Sam  about  a 
problem  or  asked  for  some  guidance,  he 
could  come  away  feeling  very  good  about 
the  conversation  with  Sam  Devine.  He 
had  a  great  record  back  home  in  the 
FBI,  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  here  In  the 
Congress  for  all  these  years:  and  I  wish 
him  and  his  wife,  his  family,  all  the  best 
as  he  goes  in  another  direction  now;  and 
I  am  sure  whatever  Sam  does  as  he  leaves 
the  Congress,  this  country  will  be  the 
benefactor  of  that  work. 

He  has  been  a  person  who  loves  this 
Nation,  loves  this  country,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  for  all  of  us  here 
to  work  with  him. 

My  only  regret  is  that  as  our  side  of 
the  aisle  has  elected  a  President  and 
we  now  have  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  are  starting  to  flex  a  little  muscle 
around  here  in  the  House.  We  are  really 
going  to  miss  Sam's  leadership  and 
guidance  as  we  embark  upon  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  effort  over  the 
next  few  years  on  behalf  of  this  Nation 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order,  and  we  all  wish  Sam  well. 

•  Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  fellow  Ohioan.  the  Honorable  Sam- 
uel L  Divine  Sam  has  served  in  this 
Congress  for  11  terms.  In  this  time  he 
has  become  known  as  an  effective  and 
responsible  representative  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commut- 
tee.  he  ha.s  had  tremendous  input  m  the 
vast  business  of  the  committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance, he  has  been  able  to  leave  a  last- 
ing mark  on  the  direction  of  legislation 
m  these  exciting  areas. 

Sam  is  a  diligent,  responsible  legisla- 
tor who  has  preserved  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  representation.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP,  Mr  Speaker,  in  these  final 
days  of  the  96111  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  to  express  my  warmest 
appreciation  to  my  good  friend,  Sam 
Devine. 

For  22  years  Sam  has  been  stalwart 
m  the  f.ght  against  Govenunent  intru- 
sion into  the  lives  of  American  citizens. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Sam  would  often  urge  his  fellow 
committeemen  to  put  an  end  to  need- 
le.sfi  regulation  m  an  effort  to  get  our 
economy  back  on  the  right  track. 
Whether  it  has  been  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
.serve  the  free  enterprise  system  or  re- 
build a  strong  national  defense,  Sam  De- 


vine  has  been  a  tireless  and  effective 
leader  who  has  earned  all  of  our  respect 
and  particularly  so  because  of  his  in- 
tegrity. 

Since  Sam  Devine  took  over  the  lead- 
ership post  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence in  March.  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  working  very  closely  with 
him.  Through  his  initiative,  many  of  our 
party's  policies  and  ideas  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  rejuvenation  of  Re- 
publicanism across  the  Nation  We  in 
the  Republican  Party  owe  a  significant 
debt  to  Sam  that  cannot  easily  be  re- 
paid. 

During  his  years  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion, his  State  and  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. Sam  has  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 
true  leader. 

With  supporters  and  opponents,  his 
trademark  has  been  uncompromising 
fairness,  a  characteristic  which  also  en- 
deared him  to  football  fans  during  some 
30  years  as  a  college  and  high  school 
field  official, 

Sam,  we  in  Congress  and  I,  person- 
ally. Will  miss  your  daily  presence  as  a 
friend,  a  colleague,  and  a  comrade  in 
arms  in  the  battle  of  ideas. 

But.  consistent  with  my  days  as  a  foot- 
ball player  when  I  paid  more  than  my 
share  of  attention  to  the  officials.  I  and 
my  colleagues,  and  your  friends,  will 
seek  your  counsel  in  the  field  of  states- 
manship. 

I  am  proud  to  have  sened  with  you  I 
look  forward  to  our  lasting  friendship. 
And  I  Wish  you  and  your  family  the  very 
best  in  the  days  and  years  ahead  Amer- 
ica owes  Sam  Devine  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.* 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY,  Mr  Speaker,  for 
the  entire  14  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  bodv.  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Sam  Devine  of 
Ohio  and  know  him  as  a  valued  col- 
league I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
one  of  the  22  years  Sam  has  served  that 
he  has  not  failed  to  make  several  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  House  and  thus 
to  the  Nation. 

I  will  regret  losing  the  service  of  S\m 
Devine  because  we  will  be  losing  a  Mem- 
ber who  always  strongly  supported  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
And  now  more  than  ever,  we  need  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  appreciate  and 
understand  the  problems  we  are  expe- 
riencing in  the  m-litary  and  are  willing  to 
vote  to  correct  these  problems 

Mr  Speaker,  another  hallmark  of 
Sam  Devines  career  has  been  his  strong 
belief  in  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
belief  really  came  to  light  in  his  service 
on  the  House  Administration  Committee 
v.here  he  worked  with  others  to  tighten 
up  the  operation  of  the  Congress  itself 
and  always  voted  to  require  congres- 
s  onal  committees  to  hold  the  line  on 
their  spending. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  to 
wish  Sam  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come.  Sam.  we  wll!  miss  you  as  a  col- 
league and  we  will  miss  you  as  a  personal 
friend  on  a  day-to-day  basis  Good  luck 
and  Godspeed  • 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Samuel  L   Devine  who  has  so 
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ably  represented  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  for  the  i)a.st  22  years 
The  citizens  of  Columbus  are  losing  a 
very  able  and  conscient.ous  representa- 
tive who  has  displayed  outstanding  lead- 
ership qualities  and  the  foresight  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  problems  whiCh  con- 
front us. 

HLs  work  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  is  deserving 
of  recognition  Sam  has  been  especially 
efTectlve  m  his  role  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  committee  and  has 
demonstrated  a  clear  understand  iig  of 
the  contributions  of  the  free  enterpr'se 
system  and  the  need  to  lessen  Govern- 
ments restrictive  role  in  the  private 
economy  In  my  \'lew  Sam  Devine  is  a 
man  who  has  stood  by  his  convictions 
despite  the  fact  that  his  views  were 
sometimes  controversial  and  would  re- 
sult in  political  fallout 

He  has  made  exemplarN  contribu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  He 
has  served  his  constituent,s.  his  col- 
leagues and  this  great  institution  well 
We  will  all  miss  him  yet  we  are  certa  u 
that  he  will  make  an  equally  valuable 
contribution  wherever  he  goes 

I  am  happv  to  join  mv  colleagues  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  havint; 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him  and 
In  extending  to  him  our  best  wishes  in 
his  future  endeavors  • 
•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  colleague  Sam  Devine.  who  will  be 
leaving  us  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
96th  Congress  As  fellow  Members  of  the 
class  of  the  86th  Congress,  it  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Sam  for  the  past  22  years 

During  his  years  in  Congress.  Sam  has 
ser\ed  the  people  of  Ohio  s  12lh  District 
with  dedication  and  distinction  He  is 
recognized  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
ability,  who  has  been  a  ctiampion  for 
the  State  of  Ohio  as  well  as  for  the  Na- 
tion Sam  s  legislative  record  speaks  for 
itself  Dedication  and  careful  concern 
for  his  constituents  and  for  his  country 
have  been  hallmarks  of  his  work  in  Con- 
gress over  the  past  22  years 

His  leadership  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  first  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee  and  now  as  its 
chairman,  has  been  instrumental  in 
shepherding  niaior  legislation  which 
embodies  the  Republican  philosophy 
through  the  Congress  We  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  Sam  as  a  colleague  and 
to  benefit  from  his  extraordinary  legis- 
lative ability. 

In  addition  to  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  legislator,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  Sams  warmth,  good  nature,  and 
kindness  We  will  miss  his  Inspiration 
and  strength 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Sam 
all  the  best  in  whatever  he  choo.ses  to 
undertake  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
bring  to  It  the  same  dedication  that  he 
has  brought  to  his  congressional  career 
It  is  my  hope  that  Sams  talents  and  spe- 
cial role  in  the  Republican  Party  ranks 
will  be  recognized  by  President-elect 
Reagan  s  administration  and  that  he 
will  be  properly  considered  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  should  he 
desire  to  continue  his  career  in  public 
service. 


My  wife.  Pat,  joins  me  in  wishing  Sam 
and  his  wife  Betty,  health,  happiness 
and  good  fortune  • 

O  Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  should  be 
commended  for  setting  aside  this  time  to 
honor  one  of  our  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Sam  Devine 

As  a  Member,  we  have  all  had  many 
days  when  there  was  not  enough  time 
for  everything  we  had  to  do  Tho.se  days 
must  have  come  ab<"iut  often  for  Sam 
Devine.  who  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
just  about  everything  As  the  ranking 
minor. ty  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
as  the  senior  minor-tN  member  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  Sam's 
committee  a.ssignments  took  up  a  great 
amount  of  his  time  He  also  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Committees  and  he  was  a  vital  and 
active  member  in  many  party  matters  as 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Policv 
Committee  and  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference  his  last  five 
terms 

Despite  the  time  constraints  Sam  was 
under  due  to  such  a  busy  schedule,  he 
always  had  time  to  be  a  friend  of  mine 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  And  now. 
after  22  years  of  ser\  mg  his  country. 
Sam  will  be  leaving  the  House 

The  contributions  Sam  has  made  to 
this  body  will  be  missed  and  It  will 
probably  lake  several  Members  to  fill  all 
of  his  a.ssignments  But  r.o  one  will  be 
able  to  fill  in  for  Sam  as  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine 

Our  personal  relationship  began  near- 
ly 20  years  ago  when  I  as  a  young  State 
senator,  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
throughout  the  South  with  him  as  he 
brought  the  message  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  audiences  in  piaces  seldom 
visited  by  Congressmen  As  a  modern 
day  Paul  Revere  Sam  sounded  the  alarm 
which  was  finally  heeded  by  Amerlrans 
this  year  While  Sam  will  not  be  here 
with  us.  he  has  eveiy  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  part  in  the  determined  efTort  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  our 
Government  • 

o  Mr  DE  i.A  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  m  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives  in  saluting  the 
Honorable  Samtel  L  Devine.  who  is 
leaving  tlie  House  after  22  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  effective  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  12th  District  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  United  States 

Congressman  Devine  r receded  m.e  in 
the  House  by  4  years  and  while  he  may 
have  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
from  me.  I  can  say  that  we  have  shared 
many  of  the  same  concerns  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation 

At  this  transition  In  his  life,  after  a 
total  of  41  vears  in  public  service  I  wish 
our  colleague  Samuel  L  Devine  the  best 
of  luck  in  whatever  paths  he  may  wish 
to  pursue  • 

•  Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
to  Join  our  many  colleagues  v.ho  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Sam  Devine  a  leader  of  the 
first  degree  It  has  been  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  House  with 
Sam  Sam  Devine  had  already  been  in  the 
Hoase  for  14  years  when  I  was  first 
elected  in  1972  At  the  time,  he  was  serv- 


ing as  vice  chairman  of  the  Repubhcan 
Conference  and  I  shall  always  remember 
his  patient  and  valuable  advice  during 
my  first  months  in  Washington 

More  recently,  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  serve  wlih  Sam  in  the  Republican 
leadershp  It  was  there  that  I  truly  saw 
his  perspicacity.  hLs  grasp  of  the  issues. 
and  his  unerring  sound  judgment  in 
charting  a  party  course  As  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference  during  most 
of  the  96th  Congre.ss.  he  was  faced  with 
many  challenges  He  handled  these  vola- 
tile i.ssues  adroitly,  with  skill  and  sensi- 
tivity for  the  parties  involved 

But.  more  than  that,  perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution  as  conference 
chairman  has  been  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  conference,  making  it  a  dr.ving  force 
m  serving  all  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers 

We  will  all  greatly  miss  Sam  Devine 
and  bid  him  well  in  wh.Ue\er  future  en- 
dc.ivors  he  undertakes  There  ls  no  doubt 
m  my  mind,  however,  that  Sam  Devine 
will  continue  to  be  a  leader  wherever  he 
goes  • 

•  Mr  WON  PAT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  add  my  voice 
to  that  of  our  many  colleagues  here  to- 
day to  praise  our  dep.irling  colleague 
Representative  Sam  Devine  of  Ohio 

It  goes  without  saving  that  we  were  all 
shocked  to  hear  of  Sam's  misfortune  on 
election  day  He  has  been  an  important 
figure  in  this  body  since  1959  A.s  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  he  led 
the  Republican  House  Conference  and 
was  a  man  who  earned  the  lasting  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  here  in  the  House 

I  will  always  remember  Congressman 
Devine  for  his  totally  fair  approach  to 
i.vsues  fac.ng  this  Nation.  He  was  always 
willing  to  work  with  a  member  of  either 
political  party  who  oflered  an  approach 
to  a  problem  which  he  felt  was  consist- 
ent with  the  national  interests. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  serve  with 
Sam  Devine  during  mv  service  in  the  US 
Coneress  I  wish  him  well  in  the  future 
and  hope  he  will  continue  to  serve  this 
Nation  in  a  capacity  which  will  permit 
him  to  u.se  his  miny  years  of  experience 
He  is  a  credit  to  his  country  and  to  the 
Republican  Party  which  he  loves  so  well 
He  will  certainly  be  missed  bv  his  many 
friends  here  in  the  Congress  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  his  advice  and  coun.sel. 

Til  an  k  vou  • 

•  Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
H  deep  sense  of  loss  and  regret  that  I  rise 
to  pav  tribute  to  my  very  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  Con- 
gressman Sam  Devini 

Sams  departure,  after  11  terms  in  this 
body,  will  be  keenly  felt  by  those  of  us 
who  have  come  to  know  him  as  an  active 
and  concerned  Member  of  the  House 

In  particular.  I  will  miss  the  sound 
counsel  and  excellent  commorusense  ad- 
vice he  contributed  as  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadprshit)  team  which  he  joined 
in  1971  when  he  was  elected  vice  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence 

Sam  served  in  that  capacity  until  19"9. 
when  he  was  elected  conference  chair- 
man, a  position  he  has  filled  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor    His  conlnbuUons.  such 
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as  the  new  conference  directory,  his  pro- 
gram of  regxilar  meetings  and  briefings 
for  Members,  will  be  well  remembered. 

Sam  also  was  an  active  meml>er  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
where  his  words  of  wisdom  at  the  weekly 
meetings  helped  all  of  us  to  put  the  issues 
under  debate  into  proper  perspective. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  responsi- 
bilities. Sam  also  was  for  some  years  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, a  responsibility  he  undertook  in 
1972. 

The  name  of  Sam  Devine  may  not  be  a 
hou.sehold  word  in  this  country.  Yet. 
through  his  solid  counsel  and  sound  ad- 
vice—through his  friendly  willingness  to 
be  helpful  to  all  Members,  Sam  has 
earned  a  special  niche  in  this  body. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Sam  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 
He  will  be  .sorely  missed  when  the  97th 
Congress  convenes  next  month  • 

•  Mr  McCIjORY  Mr  Si)eaker.  when  the 
news  came  on  election  day  that  Sam  De- 
vine,  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  had 
lost  his  bid  for  re-election  it  imported  a 
sad  note  to  an  otherwise  happy  evening 
for  the  Republican  Party 

It  imported  al.so  a  note  of  irony  since 
Sam  Devine  is  foremost  among  the  Re- 
publicans m  the  House  with  a  claim  to 
having  helped  produce  that  victory.  As 
chairman  of  the  Hou.sc  Republican  Con- 
ference he  was  instrumental  in  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  such  i.ssues  as 
rampant  inflation,  the  unbalanced  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  the  weakening  defense 
posture  of  the  United  Stales 

It  was  the  attention  focused  on  such 
Issues  by  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  Senate,  and  of 
course  by  the  President-elect,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  massive  land.^lide  of  last 
November  4 

Sam  De\  iNE  can  take  pride  m  the  work 
he  has  done  Many  of  the  young  Re- 
publicans entering  the  House  in  January 
will  be  there  m  part  because  of  the  work 
done  by  Sam  Devine  Many  will  find  in 
Sam  Devine  s  long  career  m  this  body  a 
pattern  for  public  service  which  they 
would  be  wise  to  emulate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  to  have 
claimed  Sam  Devine  as  a  colleague  and 
a  friend  during  my  18  years  in  this 
House. • 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
particularly  fitting  for  us  to  utilize  this 
time  to  recognize  the  many  achievements 
of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Sam  Devine. 
I  am  indeed  plea,sed  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pa,\  tribute  to  his  fine  record, 
and  to  assure  him  that  his  absence  from 
the  upcoming  Congress  will  be  acutely 
noticed 

Since  his  election  to  the  86th  Congress 
in  1958.  Sam  Devine  has  demonstrated 
the  finest  attributes  of  a  responsible  leg- 
islator. Hls  leadership  and  ability  have 
been  consistently  evident,  and  his  co- 
operative efTorts  to  work  with  his  col- 
leagues are  indeed  commendable  Sams 
outstanding  contributions  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  speak 
for  themselves,  as  do  his  numerous  ef- 


forts as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  For  those  of  us  in 
the  minority  party.  Sam  Devine's  guid- 
ance as  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  has  been 
invaluable. 

Although  I  have  only  been  privileged 
to  count  Sam  Devine  among  my  friends 
and  colleagues  for  the  past  2  years.  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  his  laudable  abilities 
He  stands  as  a  fine  example  for  others  to 
emulate,  and  I  extend  to  him  every  best 
wish  for  continued  rew^ard  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

e  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
t'-ibute  to  the  Honorable  Samuel  L  De- 
vine,  who  IS  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
96th  Congress  after  22  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  served 
m  the  Congress.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  net  to  know  Sam  well  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  He  is  a  dedicated  and  de- 
voted American,  and  a  Congressman  of 
outstanding  ability,  deep  compa.ssion. 
and  courage. 

Elected  to  the  86th  Congre.ss  in  1958. 
S^M  Devine  has  given  outstanding  service 
to  his  constituents  of  the  12th  District  of 
Ohio  His  diligent  efTorts  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Inier.state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  nave  been  both  fruit- 
ful and  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and  he  has  compiled  a  splendid 
record  of  excellence  and  achievement 

Sam  is  a  fine  lepislator  and  a  distm- 
^;ulshed  leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  extend  to  Samuel  L  Devine  my  best 
wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
mcnt« 

«  Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  m  paying  trib- 
ute to  Congressman  Samuel  L  Devine 
for  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sam  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  serv- 
ing his  constituents,  his  State,  and  our 
Nation,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  He 
has  contributed  so  much  to  this  country, 
and  his  untiring  efforts  and  ability  will 
be  remembered  with  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

As  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Conference.  Sam's  responsible 
leadership  has  been  ver.N  important  to 
the  Republican  Party  He  has  been  an 
efTcctive  and  hard-workint;  leader,  and 
his  record  of  accomplishments  is  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  follow  I  have  pcr- 
.■-onally  en.ioyed  working  with  him  as  part 
of  the  Republican  leadership  team,  and 
his  advice  and  guidance  have  always  been 
very  helpful 

I  know  Sam  will  continue  his  high  level 
of  service  as  he  moves  on  to  new  and  e\en 
greater  challenges,  and  I  am  sure  the  fu- 
ture liolds  many  more  wonderful  things 
m  store  for  him, 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
congratulations  to  Sam  on  a  job  well  done 
and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  m  all  his 
future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  absent 
one  of  Us  most  distinguished  Members 
when  the  97th  Congress  convenes  next 
month  without  Sam  Devine.  The  presence 


of  Sam  Devine  in  the  Congress  for  the 
past  22  years  has  been  of  enormous  bene- 
fit not  only  to  his  constituents  but  to  all 
Republ  cans  in  the  House  as  well 

In  addition  to  his  able  leadership  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  House  Administration  Committees. 
Sam  has  been  an  outstanding  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference  dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress  Throughout  his 
tenure,  he  has  guided  our  conference  with 
skill.  We  Republicans  will  miss  his 
leadership. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Sam  on  his  out- 
standing career  in  the  House  and  wish 
him  a  healthy  and  prosperous  future  • 

•  Mr  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  the 
Buckeye  State  Mr  Latta,  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  to  another  Ohioan,  who  will  be 
leaMnc  Coneress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion  the  Honorable  Sam  Devine 

Since  1958,  Sam  Devine  has  represented 
the  12th  D.stnct  of  Ohio  and  the  city  of 
Columbus  with  great  distinction  and 
pride.  He  has  ser\ed  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  counfy  well  As  a  county 
prosecuting  attorney,  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  and  then 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Sam  Devine's 
knowledge,  experience,  and  leadership 
have  been  a  source  o.'  pride  for  his  family, 
friends,  and  constituents  He  will  indeed 
be  missed 

The  States  of  West  'Virginia  and  Ohio 
border  oi.e  another,  so  to  an  extent  Sam 
and  I  are  neighbors,  but  his  West  Vir- 
ginia connections  go  even  further.  Sam's 
daughter,  Carol,  is  married  to  a  close 
friend  of  mine.  Matt  Miller  of  Hunting- 
ton. W,  Va,  Malts  father  is  likewise  a 
long-time  friend  of  mine.  "Dutch"  Miller. 
The  Millers,  as  residents  of  Huntington, 
are  constituents  of  mine,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  that  fact. 

Also.  Sally  Albertazzie  of  Sam's  stafT, 
has  family  in  Martinsburg.  W  'Va  .  par- 
ticularly her  father.  Col,  Ralph  Alber- 
tazzie, former  pilot  for  Air  Force  One 

I  am.  sure  all  of  these  fine  mdividuijls 
share  the  respect,  we  do  m  this  body,  for 
Sam  Devi.ne  For  22  years  he  has  been  a 
mainstay  on  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, where  he  will  complete  his  career 
as  the  ranking  minority  member. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  will  someday  real- 
ize that  there  is  indeed  life  after  Con- 
gress. I  know  Sam  will  realize  that,  and 
I  know  also  that  we  all  wish  h.m  the  very 
best  in  the  years  l-o  come.* 

•  Mr  LOEFFLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  open  the 
97ih  Congress  next  January  without  one 
of  Its  most  respected  members.  Sam  De- 
vine.  From  the  begmn-ng  of  his  more 
than  20  years  of  service  m  this  body,  he 
w  on  the  trust  and  gained  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues.  His  legislative  contribu- 
tions are  many  and  well  known  to  all. 
Moreover,  his  capable  and  effective  lead- 
ership w.th'n  the  House  over  the  years 
sets  the  highest  standard  for  all  of  us  to 
emulate.  I  will  miss  my  friend  Sam 
Devine;  we  ail  will  But  the  example  he 
has  set.  both  personally  and  profession- 
ally, will  remain  with  us. 

c  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  so  I  can  add  my  respects  regard- 
ing Sam  Devine.  Serving  with  Sam  Devine 
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on  the  Commerce  Committee  has  given 
me  a  broad  view  of  his  abilities  He  has 
the  vision  and  the  courage  to  encourage 
bu-lncss  with  Incentives  to  expand  and 
create  more  jobs   8am  Is  a  builder 

Sam  has  led  the  ttght  against  a  liberal 
Congress  which  placed  excessive  and 
cumbersome  regulations  on  business  de- 
velopment Devine  served  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee which  saw  him  leading  the  Repub- 
lican mlnorltv  against  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic majority  Our  recent  economic 
survey  reflects  America  s  need  to  turn  to 
the  basic  plan  Sam  advocated  American 
buainess  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  foreign  industry,  where  for  the  past 
10  years  foreign  companies  have  been 
able  each  year  to  reinvest  60  percent 
more  in  new  machinery,  plant  and  equip- 
ment 

Sam  Divine  has  assumed  full  leader- 
ship respon.s'bllitv  as  he  has  moved  for- 
ward this  past  term  and  .served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference  The 
policy  positions  he  has  esUbli.shed  for 
Republicans  in  Congress  gives  us  the 
foundation  for  aggressive  legislation  as 
we  build  towards  1981 

Sam  is  a  warm  friendly  person  I  have 
always  enjoyed  working  with  Sam  as  he 
puts  it  right  on  the  line  and  you  know 
exactly  where  you  both  stand  Sam  .s  com- 
plete honesty  and  integritv  nives  him 
stature  as  our  leader  His  manv  vears  of 
dedicated  work  and  study  with  hearings 
and  markups  ha.s  made  Sam  one  of 
Washlr.gtons  foremast  aulhorlfes  on 
bus'ness  legislation  His  cown.sel  and 
judgment  on  policy  as  well  .v.  technical 
issues  will  be  a  deeij  los.s  to  our  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence 

Sam  was  always  on  the  Hou.se  floor 
when  aiiv  key  Lssues  came  up  He  force- 
fully spoke  right  to  the  point  We  will 
m'ss  Sam  who  whs  alwav.s  a  hard  flghter 
advocating  less  Government  and  les.s 
taxes  A  balanced  budget  to  end  infla- 
tion was  always  a  top-jinonty  issue  when 
he  rose  to  speak  In  behalf  of  the  Republi- 
can minority 

Sam  was  always  calm  and  levelheaded 
We  will  miss  the  Devine  common  sense 
But  mainlv  I  am  gomg  to  miss  bi^,  jovial, 
delightful  S.AM  Devine  He  Is  more  than 
a  great  friend,  Sam  Devine  Is  a  great 
statesman 

Ohio  has  sent  us  many  of  our  Nation  s 
leaders.  And  listed  at  the  top  among 
Ohio's  Kreat  sons,  we  would  all  include 
Sam  Devine.  who  has  served  Congress 
and  our  Nation  so  well  • 
•  Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honora- 
ble Sam  L  Devine  who  Is  leaving  Con- 
gress at  the  conclusion  of  thi.*;  session 
after  having  ably  and  effectively  repre- 
sented the  residents  of  Ohio's  r2th  Dis- 
trict since  1958 

During  his  22  years  of  service,  he  has 
brought  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Hou.se  a  strong  sense  of  personal  convic- 
tion, integrity,  ano  high  moral  character 
In  establishing  an  outstanding  record  of 
public  service,  he  has  contributed  crea- 
tively and  constructively  to  legislation 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Sam  has  been  a  tireless  and  dedicated 
legislator,  and  his  love  of  his  work,  State 


and  Nation  has  had  a  positive  Influence 
on  all  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
him 

He  has  won  res;)ect  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  from  people  familiar  with 
his  accomplishments 

I  expre.ss  mv  admiration  and  RTatltude 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  wish  Sam  suc- 
cess and  happiness  In  his  future 
endeavors  • 

•  Mr  CUNGEK  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  ConKiessmaii 
Samuel  Devine  of  Ohio  a.s  an  outgo. ng 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  served  in  this  Chamber  with 
distinction  for  over  20  years 

The  political  tides  have  shifted  con- 
siderably during  Mr  Devini:  s  tenure  in 
Congress  While  I  can  only  comment  on 
mv  past  '.'  years  in  Congress,  it  would 
come  as  a  surprise  to  me  if  i  were  to  hfar 
that  Mr  Devine  adjusted  his  political 
beliefs  according  to  thp  uhuns  o!  an 
everchanging  public  opinion 

Mr  Devine  has  b«'cn  a  strong  supi^ort- 
er  for  tightening  the  flsml  reins  on  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  less  regulation  of 
the  pruiite  sector  .^d\ocacy  of  these  be- 
liefs was  nut  always  in  vogue  I  believe  U 
can  be  said  that  the  ascendancy  of  these 
Ideas  to  prominence  m  the  past  election 
benefited  from  Mr  Devine  s  leadership 
position  on  the  Republican  Conference 

Ironically.  Mr  Devine  will  not  be  here 
for  the  9Tlh  Congres.^  to  benefit  from  the 
Iru.ls  of  his  labor  But  those  of  us  who 
auree  with  Mr  Demne  ctrtainly  will 
benefit,  and  in  that  sense,  the  efforts  of 
Congressman  Samvel  Devine  will  con- 
tinue even  without  his  presence  • 

•  Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  most  of  us 
recognize  the  transitory  nature  of  our 
congressional  careers  but  it  is  distress- 
ing that  we  vmU  soon  be  missing  the  pres- 
ence of  our  fnend  and  colleague  Sam 
Devine. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio — and  I  use 
the  term  "genllpman"  for  its  classical 
meaning— has  served  with  ^jreat  distinc- 
tion in  this  House  for  22  years  Many  ol 
us  looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  leader- 
ship He  offered  us  the  quality  known  as 
wisdom,  and  we  will  miss  him 

We  should  note  that  Sam  Devine  Is  a 
cum  laude  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  served  as  a 
special  agent  of  the  FBI,  jiracticed  law 
and  was  elected  to  three  terms  In  the 
Ohio  Legislature  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress Seldom  has  anybody  come  to  Con- 
gress so  well  prepared  for  the  law-mak- 
ing tasks  of  our  countrv,  and  he  won  the 
resnect  o'  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Over  the  years,  he  demonstrated  his 
talent  for  leadership  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  and 
the  Republican  Conference. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  House  will 
be  poorer  without  the  services  of  Sam 
Devine,  and  I  am  sure  all  Members  will 
join  me  in  wishing  him  a  happy  retire- 
ment • 

•  Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  having 
served  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  since  first  coming 
to  Congress.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Sam  Devine  since  the  very 
beginning  of  my  service  here.  We  did  not 


always  sit  side  by  side  on  Ute  full  com- 
mittee, but  I  gradually  sneaked  up  on 
him  as  others  left  for  various  reasons 
such  as  to  become  Federal  judges  I  be- 
came the  ranking  minority  memt)er  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  only  because 
Sam  had  been  raised  to  the  eminence  of 
his  present  position  in  the  conference 
and  could  not  also  serve  as  ranker  So 
we  traded  .seats. 

Sam  did  not  exactly  come  to  his  con- 
gressional career  out  of  nowhere  He  had 
long  since  paid  his  political  dues  in  his 
home  State  of  Ohio  Experience  as  an 
FBI  agent,  a  prosecutor,  and  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  gave  him  a  run- 
ning start  to  t>e  an  outstanding  legLsia- 
tor  It  al.so  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
formulate  his  philasophy  of  government, 
a  philasophy  to  which  he  has  been  un- 
swervingly true  over  the  years 

Working  with  Sam  has  been  a  reward- 
ing experience  in  many  different  re- 
spects First  of  all.  he  gave  us  who  were 
down  Uie  ladder  a  chance  to  develop 
Upon  becoming  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  tlie  Commerce  Committee,  he 
made  it  known  quickly  that  he  expected 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
various  subcommittees  to  run  their  owii 
operations  This  gave  us  the  chance  to 
make  our  mistakes  and  leani  liie  hard 
lessons  of  parliamentary  give  and  take 
Not  that  Sam  was  throwing  us  to  the 
sharks  Far  from  it  He  was  there,  and 
his  extensive  experience  his  help,  his 
guidance  was  always  available  But  It  was 
that  chance  to  wade  Into  the  fray  in  all 
Its  respects  In  sulx"ommittee.  In  full  com- 
mittee on  the  floor,  and  even  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Interhouse  confer- 
ences which  help)ed  mature  those  of  us 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  under  his 
aegis 

In  addition  to  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  goof  up.  Sam  was  always  stand- 
ing ready  to  help  ball  us  out  when  neces- 
sary At  times  he  had  to  stand  firm 
against  odds  He  backed  his  colleagues 
and  the  staff  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able aspects  of  all  this  was  the  fact  that 
tlirough  it  all  he  always  kept  his  cool 
He  was  invariably  unflappable,  and  this 
was  both  an  example  and  an  Inspiration 
to  the  rest  of  us.  As  ranker  he  was  as 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  the  minority 
mcmt)ers  as  it  is  humanly  pwssible  to 
be  New  members  were  always  given 
consideration  with  their  particular  prob- 
lems and  given  every  feasible  chance  to 
make  points  In  their  attempts  to  In- 
fluence legislation  before  the  committee 

But  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  minority  does  not  run  the  show 
either  in  legislative  or  In  administrative 
matters  There  must  be  reasonably 
harmonious  relations  with  the  majority. 
During  Sam  s  tenure  as  ranking  minority 
member,  our  relations  with  our  majority 
counterparts  in  things  legislative  de- 
pended, of  course,  upon  the  issues  at 
hand,  but  in  things  administrative 
wherein  we  received  the  people  and  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  job  Sam  main- 
tained a  consistently  good  and  fruitful 
relation.ship  with  our  departing  chair- 
man. Hap.ley  O  Staggers,  and  the  genial 
clerk  of  the  full  committee,  the  late  W. 
Ed  Williamson.  Friction  was  almost  non- 
existent. 
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Those  qualities  which  Impressed  us 
working  closely  with  Sam  would  naturally 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  the 
minority  membership,  and  this  was  ex- 
emplifled  by  his  being  chosen  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference  and 
eventually  to  the  very  top  of  the  Repub- 
lican hierarchy  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference In  all,  a  very  remarkable  career, 
and  one  which  should  give  any  member 
great  and  enduring  satisfaction. 

Let  us  hope  that  Sam  now  chooses  some 
line  of  endeavor  which  will  give  us  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  do  business  with  him 

To  hark  back  to  the  lyrics  of  that  old 
song.  I  suppose  I  could  say,  "Sam,  you 
made  me  what  I  am  today.  I  hope  you're 
satisfied"  • 

•  Mr  SCHULZE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
r  -  .r,  ,^^v  frlb'ite  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Sam 
u^v,..t.  who  IS  retiring  after  22  years  of 
service  to  our  Nation. 

His  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  In 
the  97th  Congress,  in  two  particular 
places:  On  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  where  he  is  the 
ranking  Republican,  and  with  the  Re- 
publican Conference,  which  he  chairs. 
The  scope  of  his  excellence,  however, 
goes  beyond  these  endeavors.  His  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  have  won  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle 

The  Congress  Is  losing  an  able  legis- 
lator with  the  departure  of  Sam  Devine, 
and  the  people  of  the  12th  District  of 
Ohio  an  effective  representative.  We  are 
truly  sorry  to  see  him  go,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  takes  with  him  our  heartfelt 
thanks  and  our  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  fulfillment  • 

•  Mr  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing an  outstanding  man  and  an  out- 
standing Congressman — the  Honorable 
Sam  Devinc. 

The  residents  of  the  I2th  District  of 
Ohio  have  been  extremely  fortunate  to 
be  represented  by  such  a  dedicated,  con- 
scientious, and  capable  legislator  during 
the  past  22  years.  I  am  sure  they  will 
miss  his  fair,  hard-working,  and  effective 
representation  of  their  interests. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  as  senior  minority 
member  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  Sam  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  accomplishments  of  these  bodies 
by  his  sound  judgment  and  knowledge- 
ability  of  their  legislative  areas.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  service  Sam 
has  rendered  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  through  his  work  on  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees,  and  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Conference. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  Sam  In  the  House 
and  to  work  with  him  on  matters  of  Im- 
portance and  concern  to  the  Nation 
and  our  State.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
his  manv  other  friends  and  admirers  in 
wLshlng  him  many  more  happy  and  pro- 
ductive years  His  wisdom  and  wise  coun- 
sel will  be  missed  in  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  few  bleak  notes  for  Republicans  on 


election  night  this  year  was  the  news  of 
Sam  Devine's  defeat.  It  is  sad  that  this 
man  who  has  fought  so  long  and  hard 
for  Republican  principles  will  no  longer 
be  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Sam  Devine  will  be  missed  for  msmy 
reasons.  His  leadership  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Is  re- 
pected  by  his  colleagues  in  both  parties. 
For  years  he  has  played  a  key  role  on 
House  Administration.  But  most  of  all, 
I  will  remember  Sam  as  a  Republican. 
His  contributions  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  and  the 
Republican  Conference  have  helped  im- 
measurably to  bring  our  party  to  Its 
present  strength. 

Sam  Devine  was  truly  a  Representative 
of  Columbus.  His  warmth  and  open 
friendliness,  his  easy  going  manner  and 
marvelous  sense  of  humor,  his  love  of 
sports  are  all  characteristics  of  his  Mid- 
western heritage.  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  with  Sam.  It  Is  just  not  going  to  be 
the  same  around  here  without  him. 

I  say  to  Sam  Devine — Thanks  for  a  job 
well  done.» 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr,  Laita.  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  so  that  Members  can  salute  our 
distinguished  colleague  Sam  Devine.  who 
will  not  be  returning  for  the  97th  Con- 
gress. I  th'nk  that  I  can  speak  for  the 
other  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  by 
saying  that  Sam  Devine's  leadership  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  97th  Congress. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  Members  of 
the  House.  I  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  Sam  Devine  by  virtue  of  committee 
assignments  until  I  was  appointed  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations.  At  that  time,  Sam 
Devine  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  was  charged 
with  investigating  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  assassinations  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  my  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  the  commit- 
tee w£is  a  source  of  much  turmoil.  As  a 
result  of  my  appointment,  a  number  of 
meetings  at  different  times  during  the 
day  and  night  were  convened  to  arrest 
some  of  the  turmoil.  During  this  time, 
Sam  Devine  was  present  at  every  meet- 
ing and  very  supportive  of  my  work  as 
chairman  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Once  the  committee  was  set  on  the 
right  track.  Sam  Devine  continued  to  be 
very  cooperative  and  supportive.  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  the  work  of  the 
committee,  which  was  witnessed  by  his 
presence  at  every  meeting.  I  came  to  rely 
on  him,  and  his  judgment  and  back- 
ground with  the  FBI  provided  to  be  in- 
valuable to  the  committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  association  and 
many  other  projects  we  collaborated  on 
like  the  tribute  to  his  former  teammate 
at  Ohio  State,  Jesse  Owens,  a  strong 
friendship  developed  between  us.  I  for 
one  will  be  sorry  to  see  him  leave  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation  this 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  legislator  and 
friend.  I  would  like  to  wish  Sam  Devine 
the  best  in  the  days  ahead.* 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleu«d 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Biu. 
Harsha  and  recognizing  his  talented 
contributions  over  the  last  20  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Warm,  friendly  and  conscientiously 
dedicated  to  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  it  would  be  an 
impossible  task  to  mention  all  of  Bill 
Harsha's  achievements.  His  contributions 
to  develop  this  country's  water  re- 
sources. Improving  the  safety  conditions 
of  our  highways,  and  devoting  his  atten- 
tions and  concern  for  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, are  unparalleled. 

Intelligent,  competent  and  well  in- 
formed on  national  Issues  that  confront 
every  American,  Bill  has  been  a  sensi- 
tive, hard  working  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  More  importantly.  Bill 
is  a  quiet  man  who  is  not  known  to  boast 
or  flaunt  his  achievements;  he  does  not 
need  to.  He  is  admired  by  his  staff,  his 
colleagues,  and  his  constituents.  He  Is 
deeply  respected  by  all  who  know  him 
and  he  makes  no  secret  of  returning  that 
feeling.  When  these  aspects  of  his  char- 
acter are  combined  with  his  outstanding 
legislative  knowledge  and  political  abil- 
ity, the  result  is  a  man  who  teaches  and 
learns,  who  formulates  and  compro- 
mises, who  respects  and  is  respected. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Bill  on  his 
distinguished  public  career  and  wish  him 
a  long  and  enjoyable  retirement  filled 
with  good  health  and  happiness.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him. 

I  would  b>e  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio   'Mr.  Ashbrook^  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  y  e'd  ng  I  would  not  add  very  much 
to  that  except  for  one  personal  anecdote 
We  can  all  r?count  what  Bill  has  done 
over  the  years  in  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. Bill  H-rsha  has  something  that 
very  few  of  us— and  certainly  rot  the 
person  speaking — has,  and  that  is  he 
doss  not  have  constituents,  he  hsis  fans. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  traveling  his  district, 
and  I  would  point  out  to  mv  colleagues 
on  boh  s-d?s  of  the  a  s'e  that  is  really 
not  what  you  would  call  a  Republican 
district   ThTt  Is  a  Harsha  district. 

I  remember  when  I  was  active  in  the 
Younc  Republicans  some  years  ago — 
more  than  I  would  like  to  admit — travel- 
ing that  district  that  was  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic district.  It  was  represented  almost 
20  years  by  the  late  Representative 
James  Polk  When  Bill  Harsha  was 
elected,  after  about  5  or  6  years  of  his 
hard  work,  that  became  a  Harsha  dis- 
trict I  can  sav.  because  I  have  been  to  at 
least  four  of  his  testimonial  dinners  and 
picnics  in  the  last  several  weeks.  I  do  not 
th'nk  I  have  ever  been  In  a  district  In 
this  country  where  there  is  such  an  out- 
pouring of  true  affection  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  as  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Ohio. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  a  little  en- 
vious I  know  I  wish  I  had  some  of  that. 
I  think  I  get  a  certain  amount  of  like  and 
dislike  as  all  of  us  do  but  I  do  not  think 
ver  ■  many  of  us  could  have  a  fan  club  in 
our  district  nuite  like  Bill  Harsh«.'s  That 
tells  vou  a  lot  about  Bill.  Some  of  us  kid 
him  and  call  him  the  King  of  the  Ohio 
River  Most  of  his  district  Is  on  the  Ohio 
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River.  Being  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  course 
does  not  really  hurt  that,  but  I  would  say 
going  in  rnd  out  of  his  count  e^  that  If 
many  Members  of  this  body  could  serve 
20  years  and  have  the  affection  that  thev 
have  for  him.  there  Is  enough  there  in 
that  one  district  to  spread  around  really 
for  the  other  434 

I  am  not  going  to  co  Into  all  of  hi-; 
wonderful  accomplishments  I  have 
worked  with  him  over  'he  vears  In  th" 
Young  Republicans,  the  State  Republican 
Central  Conmittcp  politics  and  so  forth 
but  very  few  are  as  warmly  liked  re- 
spected, and  I  would  rvcii  add  thp  wor.1 
loved  In  their  dls'rirt  us  Hill  Harua 
I  think  that  tell.s  an  awful  lot  about  the 
man 

Mr   LATTA    I  would  be  happy  to  yield 

to  the  Rentleniiiii   from  South  Carolina 

Mr     DAVIS    of    South    Carolina     Mr 

Speaker     I    thank    the    gentleman    for 

yielding 

Mr  S:>eakpr  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
takiiiK  thi.s  special  order  today  to  honor 
two  great  men.  Sam  Devini:  and  Bill 
Harsha. 

Sam  and  I.  of  course,  have  served  on 
tho  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion and  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  .<;everal 
times  blocking  pieces  of  legislation  such 
as  public  financing  and  other  things  that 
we  thought  would  work  evil  on  the  pol- 
itics of  the  day  We  are  going  to  miss 
him  We  are  going  to  mLss  his  wise  coun- 
sel around  here  We  do  say  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt.  "Thank  you.  Sam."  for  a  job 
well  done 

Mr  Speaker  I  rise  today  to  pa>'  trib- 
ute to  a  dear  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Bill  Harsha 

BuL  Harsha  Ls  that  unique  sort  of  man 
who  is  possessed  of  such  Integrity,  such 
ability,  such  Inherent  class,  that  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  we  all  feel  for  him 
transcend  all  partisan  bounds 

His  diligence  and  fortitude  are  the 
stuff  of  legend  With  his  work,  he  has 
carved  out  a  place  in  this  House  that 
none  can  surpa.s-s  and  few  ever  hope  to 
equal,  he  has  set  a  standard  for  all  to 
follow  in  years  to  come  I  am  reminded, 
espeiiallv  In  view  of  Bill  s  expertise  in 
the  field  of  transportation  of  a  poem 
written  .some  40  years  ago  by  Miss  Will 
Allen  Drom«oole  It  Is  entitled  "The 
Bridge  Builder.  ■  and  with  your  indul- 
gence I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you 

.^r^  old  man  gulng  a  lone  highway 
c'ttme  at  'hr  pvenlnj?  cnid  and  i^ray. 
T'>  a  rhH^m  va.'st  and  wide  and  steep. 
With  waters  rolling  mid  and  deep 
Tho  oli  man  rrnssed  In  the  twilight  dim. 
The  s\il!en  s'ream  had  no  fears  for  him: 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  aide. 
And  built  a  bnd^;p  to  span  the  tide 

"Old  man  •■  said  a  fellow  pUprlm  near 
■You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build - 
uiK  here 

Ynur  Journev  will  end  with  'he  ending  day 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way 

You  ve  crossed  the  chasm.  de«p  and  wide 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide'"  ' 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  grav  head 

■Good   friend.  In  the  path  I   have  come  ■    he 

said. 
■There  foUowefh  iifer  me  to-day 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  rhls  way 
The  chasm  that  was  as  nauKht  to  me 


To  that  falr-halred  youth  mav  a  pitfall  be 
He   ti>o.  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim 
Ooiid    friend    I   am    buUdsug    this   brldj;e   for 
him 

My  colleagues.  I  will  not  todav  say 
'Farewell  to  Bill  Harsha  I  am  con- 
vinced that  among  the  ble.ssmgs  of  God 
will  be  the  privilege  of  seeing  Bill  as 
frequently  as  ever  But  I  will  take  this 
time  to  salute  him  on  a  job  well  done  for 
his  constituents  and  for  his  beloved 
country  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
served  together  with  Bill  Harsha  I 
shall  always  be  proud  to  call  him  mv 
friend  and  I  hope  that  he  will  always 
think  the  same  of  me 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  S^^eaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr  Ander- 
son I 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Si)eaker  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
this  body  that  we  serve  in  so  great,  is  the 
wav  that  Members  with  diffennu  views, 
learn  to  pull  together  and  work  with 
•■arh  other  for  the  good  of  the  country 

I  think  that,  often  as  not.  new  Mem- 
bers come  to  the  House  viewing  their  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  ai.sle  as 
the  "enemy  '  Then  they  begin  working 
with  people  like  Bill  Harsha  And  they 
quickly  come  to  ajjpreclate  and  be  thank- 
ful for  the  wisdom.  Insight  Into  prob- 
lems, and  warm  friendliness  that  a  Bill 
Harsha  can  and  does  give  them 

I  have  served  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  with  Bill 
Hnrsha  fcr  many  years.  Like  all  of  us  at 
times  he  was  concerned  with  partisan 
Issues  But  his  primary  and  overriding 
concern  always  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country-,  hus  SUte  and  those  Oh'o  con- 
stituents that  sent  him.  over  and  over 
again,  to  Congrer.s 

Over  tho  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  together  with  Bill  on  many 
Lssues  And  I  believe  that  on  each  one 
of  them,  the  results  have  been  better  be- 
cau.se  of  his  active  participation  and  the 
meaningful  contributions  he  has  made 
Bill  always  had  a  great  instinct  for  what 
would  work,  and  what  would  not  He  has 
the  ability  to  look  at  something  that 
seems  flne  on  paper,  and  point  out  prob- 
lems it  wil!  have  in  the  "real  world  "  So, 
It  IS  a  crreat  tribute  to  Bill  that  our  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  been  able  to 
put  together  .so  much  outstandinR  legis- 
lation over  the  years 

As  often  as  not.  a  major  craftsman 
behind  these  bills  has  been  Bill  Harsha. 
He  has  been  a  leader  and  he  has  been  a 
spokesman,  and  he  will  be  missed  Mr 
Speaker.  Bill  Harsha  is  such  a  man  that 
even  after  he  leaves  us.  I  feel  certain 
that  many  of  us  will  be  calling  him  for 
advice  and  guidance  on  legislation  that 
IS  before  us  We  cannot  afford  not  to  tap 
the  well  of  information  and  mature  judg- 
ment that  is  within  Bill  Harsha. 

Whatever  Bill  chooses  to  do  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  be  it  hunt  and 
n.sh  m  Ohio  or  the  resumption  of  an  ac- 
tive career  I^e  and  I  know  he  will  do 
It  well,  and  w:.':h  him,  RQsemar>-  ajid 
their  family  all  the  best, 
r  1920 
Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   LATTA    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  have  taken  the  micro- 
phone in  the  well  of  the  House  and  ex- 
tolled the  gentleman,  who  has  been  de- 
scribed us  one  of  the  fairest  and  firm- 
est individuals  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
iene  to  share  a  ranking  ininorit,\  ( halr- 
manship  with,  that  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio    Mr  Harsha'. 

Bill  Harsha  has  served  with  extraor- 
dinary distinction  He  is  a  man  recog- 
nized and  enormously  respected  for  beuig 
smart,  tough  and  alwavs  thorouKhly 
prepared  He  has  mastered  the  intrica- 
cies of  parliamentary  procedure  as  well 
as  anyone  in  this  body  and  if  there  is 
anyone  that  has  done  a  Job  that  is 
worthy  of  recognition  it  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Bill  Harsha 

Mr  Speaker,  Bill  Harsha  has  an  un- 
precedented record  of  protecting  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  his  constituents 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  tx?en  a  cham- 
pion of  legislation  that  is  responsible 
and  responsive  from  a  nationwide  per- 
spective He  enjoys  the  highest  esteem 
and  deep  respect  of  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress because  he  is  fair,  firm,  and  factual 
He  is  fair  in  the  scrutiny  that  he  gives 
the  legislative  proposals  that  come  before 
him:  Arm  in  the  commitment  he  makes 
to  properly  evaluate  those  proposals,  and 
factual  'n  the  approach  he  lakes  m  for- 
mulating positions  concerning  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  Bill  Harsha  and  the  20 
years  of  service  he  has  given  to  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation,  our  rivers  and 
streams  will  be  cleaner  and  more  able 
to  be  enjoyed  b\-  both  recreational  and 
commercial  users  Our  highways  will  tx 
better  designed  and  safer  The  country  s 
airport  and  aviation  laws  have  been 
vastly  improved  so  that  new  aircraft  will 
be  built  with  cleaner  and  quieter  engines 
and  airiwrts  will  become  good  neiRh- 
bors  in  the  community  Because  of  Bill 
Harsha.  we  have  a  body  of  economic  de- 
velopment legislation  that  is  revitalizing 
regional  growth  and  prosperity  nation- 
wide And  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  will  stand  as  living  monu- 
ments to  Bill  Harshas  perseverance  and 
legislatne  genius. 

Mr  Speaker  when  Bill  Harsha  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  session,  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  House  will  miss  him  and  his 
contributions  far  more  than  anvone  else 
who  has  retired  in  a  lorin  long  time  He 
has  served  the  American  people  excep- 
tionally well  and  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  the  statesman  and  incred- 
ibly capable  administrator  that  he  is 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield "> 

Mr  UKTTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 

Mr  WYLIK  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding 

It  Is  with  special  appreciation  that  I 
wish  to  ofTer  my  remarks  honoring  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  William  H, 
Harsha  Bill  is  that  special  kind  of  rep- 
resentatne  whose  record  in  Congress  de- 
serves recognition  and  attention  due  to 
his  ability  to  work  within  the  legislative 
proce.ss  and  within  the  system  m  its 
finest  tradition 

Bill  worked  hard  to  earn  his  reputa- 
tion through   his  20  years  in  Congress 
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and  his  10  years'  experience  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
His  strength  was  best  characterized  in 
the  Contract  Carrier  when  the  writer. 
citing  the  lyrics  of  Jim  Croce's  song, 
urged,  "Don't  mess  around  with  Bill" 

The  article  properly  credited  Bill 
Harsha  with  skillfully  gaining  the  pas- 
sage of  the  landmark  trucking  legisla- 
tion, which  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  His  colleagues  on  the  committee 
spoke  of  him  in  glowing  terms  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  bill. 

Bill  Harsha  worked  for  his  district 
and  for  the  country.  The  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  are  justly  proud  of  hav- 
ing a  man  of  his  caliber  as  their  rep- 
resentative over  the  past  20  years,  as 
were  all  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  I 
wish  here  to  personally  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Bill  Harsha.  who  helped 
me  on  several  occasions  on  projects  af- 
fecting mv  district  Without  his  help. 
progress  would  not  have  been  made  on 
those  projects,  which  were  of  concern 
tome 

For  all  of  Bill  Harshas  efforts  and  the 
outstanding  .job  he  has  done  over  the 
past  t'.vo  decades,  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  the  country  want  to  thank  him.  I  am 
sure.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  per- 
spective and  skill,  which  will  be  missed 
in  the  House 

Marjorie  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
best  wishes  for  Bill  and  Rosemary  in 
their  new  endeavors,  whatever  they 
might  be 

Mr   LATTA   I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
will  tho  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  L.^TTA  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

All  good  tninss  must  come  to  an  end 
and  so  it  is  with  the  House  career  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleapue  from  Ohio, 
Bil'.  Harsha. 

For  20  years.  Bill  Harsha  has  repre- 
sented the  citizens  of  southern  Ohio 
with  distinction  and  dedication  Bill 
Harsha  has  been  a  people's  Congressman 
durine  his  10  terms  in  Congre.ss  as  well 
as  bemp  a  knowledceable  and  respected 
legislator  He  has  provided  the  constit- 
uents of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
outstandine  service.  If  they  had  a  prob- 
lem. Bill  Har.sha  was  there  to  help. 

I  make  these  comments  from  first- 
hand experience  As  the  repre.sentative 
from  Ohio's  lOth  District.  I  have  the 
Rood  fortune  to  represent  the  district 
immediately  east  of  Bill's  We  share  a 
lonp  common  boundary  As  a  result,  we 
deal  with  a  number  of  the  same  State 
and  regional  officials  We  work  together 
on  a  number  of  projects  of  benefit  to 
both  districts  And  work  Bill  does  for 
his  district,  for  his  State,  and  for  his 
Nation. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  a  committee  which  Bill  has 
served  on  for  the  entire  length  of  his 
congressional  service.  For  the  last  10 
years,  he  has  been  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee. 


In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, he  has  fought  long,  hard,  and  suc- 
cessfully for  rural  America.  Largely 
through  his  efforts  we  In  southern  Ohio 
can  travel  through  our  region  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Highway;  we  in  southern 
Ohio  can  enjoy  the  new  opportunities 
and  facilities  made  possible  through 
such  Public  Works  Committee  author- 
ized programs  as  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

Bill's  talents  and  expertise  in  the  area 
of  highway  safety  have  been  interna- 
tionally recognized.  In  1973,  Great  Brit- 
ain's Minister  of  Transportation  pre- 
sented Bill  with  the  first  "International 
Road  Safety  Award   " 

Bill  Harsha  has  made  things  happen 
m  these  Chambers  and  he  is  going  to  be 
awfully  hard  to  replace,  I  wish  Bill  well 
as  he  begins  his  new  career  as  a  Wash- 
ington attorney.  May  the  many  good 
works  he  did  for  his  district,  Stale,  and 
Nation  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  this 
fine  legislator, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr,  LATTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama, 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  .say  just  a 
few  words  about  our  good  friend.  Bill 
Harsha,  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who. 
when  youngsters  come  to  Congre.ss,  im- 
mediately they  recognize  him  They  look 
up  to  him  They  understudy  him,  and 
those  who  have  done  that  have  become 
very  able  Members  of  the  House,  I  think, 
over  the  years. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  about 
Bill  is  that  he  was  on  one  of  those  com- 
mittees as  ranking  minority  member  that 
touched  just  about  everybody's  district 
in  every  part  of  the  country  at  one  time 
or  another  through  waterways,  through 
highways,  through  airways,  through 
every  method  or  mode  of  transportation. 
And  so,  he  was  much  in  demand  to  be 
called  on  by  Members  of  the  House  and 
by  those  who  are  not  in  the  House.  I 
never  visited  with  him  about  a  project 
or  a  problem  we  might  have  had  in  our 
area  that  he  was  not  always  available, 
always  attentive,  always  willing  to  listen 
and  advise. 

I  think  that  the  one  good  thing  that 
can  be  said  about  Bill,  above  all  else,  is 
that  he  built  America.  He  happened  to 
be  on  the  right  committee  that  was  in- 
volved in  bulding  America,  and  as  the 
leader  on  the  minority  side  of  that  com- 
mittee for  the  last  10  years  he  has  par- 
ticipated m  the  growth  of  this  great 
country 

~    1930 

I  suppose  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  can  te  said  about  someone  in  this 
Nation  of  ours,  if  we  can  say  that  they 
did  work  to  build  this  Nation,  that  they 
did  participate  in  its  growth,  and  that 
they  did  leave  their  mark  when  they 
served  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  then 
that  is  something  to  be  said  al)out  a 
person  that  is  very  nice  and  very  fine. 
If  we  can  say  that  about  any  person, 
that  person  is  Bill  Harsha. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  him  well 
in  his  retirement  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  him  in  the  years  to  come  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr  Lattai 
for  taking  this  special  order 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr,  Edwards) 
lor  his  comments,  and  I  thank  all  my 
codeasues  lor  their  statements  concern- 
ing Bill  Harsha  and  also  concerning 
Sam  Devine, 

•  Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  salute 
a  fellow  committee  colleague.  Although 
the  committee  will  miss  Bill's  hard 
work  and  dedication,  I  believe  his  con- 
stituents will  miss  him  more.  His  popu- 
larity at  home  and  in  this  Chamber  Is 
a  fine  tribute  to  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  Representative, 

Bills  role  as  an  influential  congres- 
sional leader  cannot  be  overestimated. 
H.s  attention  to  legislative  detail,  and 
his  insistence  on  quality  work,  has  made 
Bill  a  truly  respei'ted  Congressman. 

We  Will  miss  Bill,  but  those  who  will 
miss  him  most  will  be  the  newly  elected 
Members  who  never  liad  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  from  him  My  very  best 
wishes  go  with  him  as  he  prepares  to 
leave  the  Congress  for  his  new  role  as  a 
private  citizen  • 

•  Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  should  be 
commended  for  setting  aside  this  time 
to  honor  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Bill  Harsha, 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  House  with  Bill  Harsha  for  half  of 
his  20  years.  Dunne  that  time  'v,e  have 
worked  together  many  times.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
Bill  has  been  invaluable  to  me  to  my 
distrirt  and  to  the  State  of  Florida  in 
helping  with  important  water  and  trans- 
portation projects  Some  other  col- 
leagues have  also  told  me  of  countless 
instances  when  Hilt  has  helped  them 
with  projects  that  have  improved  their 
districts  and  States, 

Not  only  have  we  worked  together, 
but  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  close  personal  friend  of  Bill's, 
a  relationship  that  has  been  very  Im- 
rortant  to  me  in  that  I  have  learned 
from  his  experience  Now,  after  serving 
10  terms.  Bill  has  decided  to  retire  He 
retires  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  h's  coun- 
try Bill's  career  as  a  Congressman  sets 
a  standard  that  the  new  and  returning 
Members  should  strive  for  when  the  97th 
Congress  convenes  next  month  • 

•  Mr  ROBINSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Latta.  has  taken  this  spe- 
cial order.  As  we  hustle  toward  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  allot  ourselves  time 
to  recognize  the  dedicated  service  of  col- 
leagues who  are  completing  their  sendee 
in  the  House  and  who.  to  our  great  regret 
will  not  be  assisting  with  their  valued 
counsel  those  of  us  who.  God  willing, 
will  be  privileged  to  sen'e  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

At  this  time,  we  salute  another  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Ohio  delegation. 
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the  Honorable  William  H  Harsha.  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Bill  Hahsha  had  completed  his  first 
decade  of  service  here  when  I  was  In  the 
company  taking  the  oath  for  the  first 
time  I  learned  quickly  of  the  respect  In 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues,  and 
I  waa  grateful  for  his  ready  friendship 
and  considerate  counsel 

Our  colleague  from  Portsmouth.  Ohio, 
has  made  many  contributions  to  the  for- 
mulation of  legislative  policies  over  the 
years.  His  active  Interests  In  the  House 
have  been  wide  reinglng  He  has  dlstln- 
iruished  himself  particularly,  however,  by 
his  conscientious,  consistent  efforts  to 
approach  public  works  and  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  Nation  with  a  concern 
for  the  limitations  of  fiscal  pruilence 

Over  the  years,  he  has  dealt  with  au- 
thorizing legislation  Involving  the  com- 
mitment of  many  billions  of  doUnrs  He 
has  supported  proRrams  of  construction 
which  he  felt  could  be  justified  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
oppose  programs  or  project.-;  which  he 
concluded  were  not  fully  Justified 

Bill  Harsha  ha.s  labored  diligently  In 
the  House  for  the  common  good  of  all 
Americans  In  doing  so.  he  has  alwavs 
kept  In  mind  that  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Ohio  sent  him  here  to  repre- 
sent them  In  particular,  and  their  con- 
cerns have  had  his  faithful  attention 
Now.  he  Is  completing  20  years  of  .service 
to  his  district  and  to  the  Nation  Even  a.s 
we  will  regret  to  .see  him  leave,  we  will  be 
envvlng  the  additional  time  he  will  have 
for  the  company  of  his  fine  faniilv  and 
for  his  hobbles  of  hunting  and  fl.shinK  • 
•  Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  this  body  loses  one  of  it.s 
most  distinguished  and  capable  Mem- 
bers. Congressman  William  H  Harsha 
I  have  known  Bili  Harsha  for  more  than 
18  years  and  in  that  time  I  have  grown 
to  respect  his  judgment  and  his  ability  to 
get  things  done  He  Is  a  leader  to  whom 
we  look  on  virtually  every  ls.sue  that 
comes  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation 

H1.S  accompli.shments  in  this  body  are 
many  and  It  would  take  more  fme  than 
I  have  available  to  recount  them  There 
are  a  few  points  that  do  deserve  recog- 
nition, however  Bill  Harsha  Is  an  in- 
dividual with  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
environment,  a  man  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting a  better  life  for  all  of  our  citizens, 
and  a  foremost  supporter  of  a  strong 
America  He  has  authored  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  has 
argued  effectively  for  protecting  our  Na- 
tions  wetlands-stemlng  in  part  from 
his  avid  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  worked 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  Nations 
waters  not  only  through  strong  environ- 
mental law.s  but  also  through  the  water 
resource  program  of  the  U  S  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  He  has  al.so  worked  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  life  for  Americans 
through  his  efforts  to  pa.ss  Federal  aid 
highway  legislation,  jobs  creation  legis- 
lation, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  However,  Bill  Is 
probably  best  known  for  his  work  In  the 
field  of  transportation 

Knowledgeable   sources   concede   that 
he  la  the  father  of  the  Federal  Highway 


Safety  Program  In  more  recent  years, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  legislation  making  the  first 
meaningful  reforms  In  40  years  In  the 
economic  regulation  of  the  alrlme  and 
motor  carrier  industries 

Beyond  the  legislative  ability  of  Con- 
gressman Harsha.  I  will  also  lose  a  friend 
on  whom  I  have  relied  heavily  on  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  To  him  and  to  his  love- 
ly wife.  Rosemary,  I  offer  my  best  wishes 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  .see 
them  so  that  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Bills  expertise  and  friend- 
ship.* 

•  Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  serving  on  the 
P\ibllc  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee has  t)ecn  the  tremendous  degree 
of  cooperation  enjoyed  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  over  the  years  We  may 
be  entering  a  new  era  I  do  not  know, 
I  certainly   hope  not 

That  rooi>eration  is  what  ha.s  enabled 
us  to  present  t<3  the  Nation  a  balanced, 
total  surface  tran-sportation  system  that 
serves  twth  the  urban  and  rural  seK- 
ments  of  our  population  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  past  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  measures  with  strong, 
bipartisan  support 

Biil  Harsha  deserves  much  of  the 
rredit  for  the  success  of  public  works 
bills  in  this  body  As  chairman  of  the 
Surface  Tran.sjK)rtatlon  Subcommittee. 
I  work  riasely  with  hini,  forging  com- 
promises on  highway  ma.ss  transit  and 
trucking  legislation  Always  firm  but 
also  opentninded.  h.e  provides  a  clear 
voice  for  the  Republicans  on  our  com- 
mittee The  respect  and  good  will  he 
established  has  served  his  party  well 
during  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations He  ha.s  promoted  his 
party's  Initiatives  with  tremendous  suc- 
ces.s  In  many  Democratic  Congresses 

As  the  author  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act.  he  IS  respoaslble  more  than  any 
other  individual  for  saving  thousands  of 
lives  by  niakin^  structural  improvements 
in  our  roadways  He  Is  an  exixrt  in  all 
transportation  modes  and  h's  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
means  that  we  are  about  to  lose  perhaps 
our  greatest  storehou.se  of  Information 
on  the  transportation  systems  ;n  this 
country 

His  expertise  ranges  from  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  airluie  deregulation  to 
Appalachian  regional  development  He 
hiks  left  hi.s  mark  on  all  of  these  pro- 
grams and  laws  and  he  has  had  an  im- 
pact on  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  and  learned  from  him 

I  will  muss  mv  friend.  Bill  Harsha 
But  I  hear  rumors  going  around  and  I 
fni(>e  they  are  true— that  Bill  has  some 
'. eiy  bright  prospects  ahead  of  him  I 
know  that  if  he  remains  in  Government 
in  Washington,  I  can  look  forward  to  a 
contnued  friendship  and  to  working 
closely  with  him  So  that  makes  the 
thought  of  his  retirement  a  lot  more 
palatable  U>  myself  and  others  on  the 
committee  who  consider  him  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  colleague  • 
•  Mr  CHAPPELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully join  my  colleagues  in  paving  a 
special  tribute  to  the  Honorable  William 
H   Harsha  of  Ohio. 


His  long  record  of  productive  service  to 
nis  congressional  district,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  is  marked  with  integrity,  ef- 
fect ivene.s.s.  and  dedication  to  sound 
principles  of  government  He  has  au- 
thored and  led  the  pa.s.sage  of  a  great 
many  bills  which  reside  in  our  statute 
books— laws  that  .significantly  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  our  life  today  and  that 
of  future  generations 

In  addition.  Bill  ha-s  Ix'en  the  recip- 
ient of  numerous  awards  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  Congress  He  received 
the  James  A  Rhodes  Award  for  ■Out- 
standing Public  Contribution  and  Service 
m  Natural  Resource  Management"  and 
was  honored  for  the  role  he  played  in 
formulating  and  marshaling  through 
Congress  the  landmark  Hinh^av  Safety 
Act  of  1973. 

As  the  ranking  Repubhcan  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Biii  was  instrumental 
111  framing  legislation  that  benefited  the 
environment  and  yet  protected  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  Nation 

With  BuL  Harsha  s  retirement  from 
thi.s  Kreat  buds  upon  the  ad  iournrneiU  of 
the  96th  Congress,  the  Republic  will  have 
lost  one  of  its  mast  valuable  servants  His 
leadership  and  counsel  will  be  sorely 
ml.ssed 

My  best  wishes  go  w  ith  Bill  as  he  em- 
barks on  new  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
for  two  decades,  the  jjeople  of  Ohio  and 
this  Nation  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  dedicated  service  of  Bill 
Har.sh*  And  we  in  this  body  have  also 
1  roflted  from  his  contributions  as  a 
v.iiued  colleague 

I  believe  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Bills 
career  will  b'  Ins  strong  belief  in  fiscal 
responsibility  Nowhere  was  this  more 
evident  than  in  his  service  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  I 
never  envied  his  task  of  having  to  bal- 
ance the  needs  of  individual  members 
against  the  scarce  funds  available  for 
public  works  projects  But  he  always  ap- 
proached his  decisions  with  fairness  and 
objectivity  and  for  Uiat  we  in  this  body 
Can  be  grateful 

Mr  Speaker,  on  a  more  personal  note. 
I  can  say  that  I  will  mi.ss  the  rugged  in- 
dividualism of  Bill  H\rsha  He  is  a  per- 
son who  believes  in  speaking  his  mind 
and  you  never  have  to  wonder  where  he 
stands  on  any  given  issue  And  more  Im- 
portantly, his  word  has  always  been  his 
bi  nd— a  trait  of  character  that  will  be 
sorely  missed  m  this  body 

Bill.  Individually  and  collectively,  we 
wish  you  the  very  best  m  retirement  from 
the  Congress  although  we  know  that  a 
man  of  your  enerR>-  will  not  be  retiring 
completely  from  your  efforts  to  seek  a 
better  way  of  life  for  your  fellow 
Am"rlcfins  • 

•  Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
privilege  to  rise  today  and  honor  my  good 
friend  Bill  H«rsha.  who  after  20  years 
of  .-.ervice  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  decided  to  retire 

I  feel  most  fortunate  to  have  .served  In 
Congress  with  a  man  of  Bill  Harsha's 
abilities  As  ranking  mtnorltv  member  on 
the  House  Pubhc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  he  has  been  a  key  ele- 
ment in  both  help'ng  to  author  and  se- 
curing the  passage  of  such  major  pieces 
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of  legislation  as  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1972,  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  bill,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  and  the  Omnibus  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Despite  his  many  years  in  Congress. 
Bill  Harsha  remains  today  as  close  to 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  as  the  day  he  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1960. 
Bill  Harsha  truly  "is"  one  of  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio 

His  belief  in  strong  family  ties,  a  moral 
life  code,  and  an  unending  devotion  to 
our  great  Nation  has  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  he  represents.  Like 
ourselves,  thev  also  will  surely  miss  his 
guidance  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Bill  Harsha 
was  a  most  unique  lawmaker.  His  warm 
friendly  manner  made  him  many  friends 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  But  that  soft- 
spokcnness  gave  way  to  strong  deter- 
mination when  It  came  to  securing  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  aid  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district. 

Tticre  IS  much  speculation  that  Bill 
Harsha  will  soon  be  announced  as  a  key 
member  of  President-elect  Reagan's 
team  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  will  learn  what  we  in  Congress 
already  know  Bill  Harsha  is  a  "one-of- 
a-kind"  man. • 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  In 
honor  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Bill  Harsha. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Bill  Harsha 
has  .served  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  the  past  10  years.  For 
the  past  4  years  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  that  same  com- 
mittee alongside  Bill  Harsha. 

On  September  9.  1980.  a  reception  com- 
memorating Bill  Harsha's  tremendous 
record  of  .service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentafves  was  held  Since  a  statement  I 
oTered  on  that  occasion  has  never  been 
printed  and  since  It  states  very  well  my 
feelings  about  Bill  Harsha  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  distinguished  pnbllc  servant  I 
would  I'ke  to  include  the  text  of  that 
statement  at  this  point. 

Statement 

Bill  I  regret  very  much  that  a  commit- 
ment I  made  rriflnv  weeks  ago  prevents  mv 
SelnR  with  you  and  wlrh  our  mutual  frlenrts 
tonight  I  am  sending  this  statement  how- 
ever because  I  doubt  If  there  will  be  anyone 
present  who  Is  In  a  better  Dosltlon  than"  I  to 
speak  about  the  matrnltude  of  vour  contribu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  through  It.  to  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Nation 
For  20  years  now  we  have  worked  side  by 
side  separated  by  party  labels  but  Joined 
together  by  common  objectives  in  all  our 
many  transportation  and  public  works  pro- 
grams For  the  past  10  years,  you  have  led 
the  minority  side  of  our  Committee  with 
great  fairness  and  unparalleled  skill 

I  recall  how  as  a  freshman  Member  you 
aid  what  then  was  almost  unheard  of  for  a 
newcomer  and  particularly  a  newcomer  In 
the  minority  party:  you  took  the  lead  on  a 
major  issue,  that  of  public  vs  private  power 
dams  From  those  earlv  days  to  the  recent 
enactment  of  landmark  transportation  law 
of  great  moment  to  the  group  honoring  you 


tonight,  you  have  held  faithfully  to  the 
course  of  excellence  and  Integrity  You  have 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  person  to 
the  fact  that  of  all  Committees,  our  Com- 
mittee ha-s  one  of  the  best  legislative  records 
on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Bill.  I  would  gladly  recount  dozens  of 
specific  measures  which  would  never  have 
become  law  without  your  first-rate  leader- 
ship and  your  hard  work — leadership  and 
hard  work  which  often  went  unadvertlsed 
and  unacclalmed  To  mention  only  two 
areas:  you  have  been  the  pace-setter  on 
highway  safety  legislation  for  years,  and  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  American  drivers  alive  today  because  of 
Bill  Harsha  There  are  many  thousands  more 
who  are  living  productive  ll\es  unhindered 
by  crippling  injury  because  of  Bill  Harsha 

Countless  Americans  enjoy  a  cleaner,  safer 
environment  today  because'  of  Bill  Harsha 
Citizens  of  every  state  in  the  Union  have  en- 
Joyed  and  win  continue  to  enjoy  the  recrea- 
tional pleasures  of  clean  rivers  and  lakes 
because  of  Bill  Harsha 

The  people  who  are  present  and  honoring 
you  tonight  are  doing  so  because  of  vour 
giant  contribution  in  the  transportation 
held  This  Is  very  appropriate  but  I  hope 
they  win  reflert  a  moment  on  how  you  have 
enriched  their  lives— and  the  lives'  of  their 
famllie,s  and  friends— in  so  manv  other  areas 
as  well 

The  feeling  of  loss,  however.  Is  lessened  bv 
the  knowledge  that  you  will  continue  after 
vour  retirement  to  contribute  to  the  manv 
causes    you    have    championed 

I  hope  that  tonight's  celebration  can  some- 
how capture  and  communicate  the  greatness 
of  your  accomplishments  over  these  20  years 
If  so,  a  proper  introduction  wi:!  have" been 
written  for  the  many  good  years  you  still 
have  ahead  of  you  I  know  you  will  use  the 
years  well  The  country  needs  vour  contin- 
ued active  Involvement  In  our  national 
afTalrs 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  miss 
Bill  Harsha  keenly,  and  certainlv  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation upon  which  he  served  so  lone 
and  so  well  will  miss  him  even  more. 

My  wife.  Albra,  joins  me  in  wishing 
Bill  Harsha  and  his  family  manv  years 
of  well  deserved  enjoyment. • 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Del  Latta  and  the  rest  of 
mv  colleagues  In  appreciation  for  Bill 
Harsha's  long  record  of  service  to  our 
Nation. 

Bill  leaves  with  us  a  tangible  record 
of  his  dedicated  work  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee- 
The  Water  Quality  Act.  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  the  Economic 
Development  Act,  the  Federal  Aid  Hleh- 
wav  Act.  and  the  Omnibus  Highway 
Safety  Act.  to  name  just  a  few  of  his 
legislative  accomplishments.  But  more, 
he  has  labored  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  to  Insure  America's  future  in 
two  vital  areas:  Water  supply  and  high- 
way safety.  The  recognition  he  has  re- 
ceived from  constituent  and  other  groups 
says  more  about  the  scope  of  his  contri- 
bution in  these  areas  than  we  can  hope 
to  express. 

On  this,  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
we  honor  Bill  Harsha  for  his  substantial 
contribution  to  the  work  of  this  body 
during  the  past  20  years.  But  his  lifelong 
participation  In  the  public  arena  tells 
of  a  commitment  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess that  will  not  be  laid  aside.  Bill.  I 
am  happv  for  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  you  my  thanks,  and  my  best  wishes 
in  all  your  future  endeavors.* 


•  Mr  HAGEDORN  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
6  years  in  Congress.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Bill  Harsha  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  He  has  been 
a  strong,  effective,  and  creative  ranking 
member  who  could  be  counted  on  by  the 
more  junior  members  on  the  committee 
to  advocate  our  point  of  view .  The  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Nation  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  20  years  in 
Congress. 

Whether  Bill  continues  his  career  In 
the  private  sector  or  further  government 
service,  he  will  carry  with  him  years  of 
experience  and  an  unsurpassed  knowl- 
edge of  our  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  problems  it  faces.  Whatever 
his  future  endeavors.  I  know  he  will  pur- 
sue them  with  the  same  determination 
and  energy  as  he  exhibited  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  here  in  Congress. 

I  congratulate  Bill  Harsha  and  wish 
him  a  healthy  and  prosperous  future.* 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  my  good  friend 
Bill  Harsha.  for  his  remarkable  accom- 
plishments during  his  20  years  In  the 
House 

Bill  has  come  to  be  a  special  person 
in  this  body,  because  of  his  leadership 
in  helping  this  Nation  develop  its  water 
resources  throughout  the  country. 

Bill  Harsha  is  a  skilled  tactician  in  the 
development  of  legislation  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  The  various  public 
works  and  transportation  projects  which 
he  has  helped  to  become  realities  have 
been  instrumental  in  making  this  Nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Prom  my  position  on  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  work  closely  with  Bill,  and  I  have 
come  to  have  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  deep  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  his  district  suid  his 
country. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us  in  the  House,  and  his  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  will 
be  hard  to  equal.  His  district  is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  services  of  Bill 
Harsha  for  the  past  20  years,  and  the 
House  will  certainly  be  diminished  by 
his  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Congressman  William  H.  Harsha  on  20 
years  of  serving  this  countrj-  so  well  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  dedication  and  ability  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  upcoming  Congress, 
as  he  has  ably  served  not  onlv  the  Sixth 
District  of  Oh'o.  but  the  entire  country 
as  well.  His  distinguished  record  demon- 
strates his  effectiveness,  integrity,  and 
dedication,  which  will  be  remembered 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Bill  has  earned  great  respect  for  his 
hard  work  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  and  he  has  made 
many  important  contributions  to  this 
country. 

Even  though  Bill  is  retiring  from  the 
Congress,  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
serve  this  countrv  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. I  hope  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  of  the  things  for  which  he 
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had  nevrr  had  thi-  tinip.  as  we  all  dream 
of  doing  someday 

I  am  coiindPiit  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  tn  wishing  B11.1. 
great  happiness  and  success  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr  RHODFS  Mr  Speaker  with  a 
sorrowful  sense  that,  as  the  sayuig  goes, 
all  gootl  things  niust  come  to  an  end,  I 
rise  to  joui  with  my  lOlleaKues  m  buldiriK 
a  fond  farewell  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  Congressman 
William  Harsha 

Bill  Harsha  has  decided  to  retire  after 
serving  this  body  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  voters  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  with  distinction  and  honor 
for  20  years 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  ever  since 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in  1960, 
and  as  the  ranking  minorltv  member 
since  1971  It  siioiild  be  no  wonder  to 
anyone  that  But,  Harsha  is  considered 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  on 
matters  pertaining  to  hi^hwav  safety 
and  to  water  pollution  two  of  the  main 
areas  of  concern  for  that  committee 

Bill  Hahskas  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Improvements  In  those 
areas  are  legendary  Every  major  piece 
of  legislation  carries  his  Input, 

Beyond  those  legislative  confines  how- 
ever, I  have  valued  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel as  a  member  of  the  Republican  team 
I  will  miss  him-  eyen  including  his  ever- 
present  pipe— and  wish  him  the  absolute 
best  m  tlie  years  to  come  • 

•  Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Speaker,  no  one. 
deserves  the  plaadits  and  applause  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  more  for 
outstanding  and  dedicated  serylce  than 
the  good  gentleman  from  the  Buckeye 
State,  William  H    Harsha 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  with  Bili  since  1973 
His  coun,sel  lias  been  invaluable  to  me 
especially  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
ranking  member  of  the  Siirfiice  Traii--- 
portation  Subcommittee  and  Bill  wa.-^ 
ranking  on  the  full  committeee  I  want 
to  thank  Bill  for  his  leadership  on  the 
committee  and  his  ability  to  work  with 
all  members  of  the  committee  to  get 
things  done 

Bill  has  used  the  slogan  In  his  reelec- 
tion campaigns  of  being  a  Congressman 
who  gets  things  done  Bill  Harsha  co- 
authored  the  Landmark  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1972,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act,  the  Federal-aid  Highwav 
Act  and  the  Omnibus  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1972  I  have  worked  with  him 
since  1975  on  bills  ranging  from  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of 
1980  Bill  Harsha  gets  things  done  and 
his  good  work  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 

Bill  Harsha  s  leadership  will  be 
missed.  Many  a  time  during  critical 
phases  of  a  measures  course  througn 
committee  a  roadblock  would  arLse  or  a 
few  members  would  stray  ever  so  briefly 
It  would  not  take  long,  m  a  way  only 
Bill  Harsha  could  accomplish,  to  get 
that  roadblock  cleired  or  those  members 
educated  to  the  virtues  of  his  position 


I  will  sincerely  miss  Bill  Harsha  and 

I  wish  him  the  very  t)est  as  he  and  Rose- 
mary start  a  new  career  • 

•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  speak  a  few  v^ords  of  tribute 
to  Congressman  BiLi  Harsha.  one  of  the 
few  Republicans  m  Congress  who  has 
served  longer  than  I  have  Now.  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
In  the  House,  Bill  Harsha  has  elected  to 
retire 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  Bill 
has  probably  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  with  every 
Memb«^r  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
not  a  fev^  on  the  other  side  I  know  that 
I  report  the  common  sentiment  when  1 
say  that  he  has  always  dealt  fairly  with 
his  colleagues  and  been  of  a.ssistance  to 
them  in  many  matters  large  and  small 

As  he  retires  from  the  House,  I  am 
sure  that  Bill  Harsha  will  remain  active 
and  committed  to  the  ideals  he  has 
espoused  throughout  his  tenure  In 
Washington  He  leaves  us  with  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  and  the  affettion 
of  his  many  friends  • 

•  Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  Bill 
Harsha  will  be  sorely  missed 

Mr  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  Bill 
Harsha  is  not  only  a  loss  to  this  bodv 
and  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio.  It  is  a 
lo.ss  to  the  entire  countrv  The  list  of  his 
legislative  accomplishments  and  awards 
is  endless 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  with  Bill  Har.sha  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee Without  his  expertise  and  contri- 
butions this  country  would  not  have  the 
safe,  modern  highway  system  we  all  en- 
)oy  We  would  not  have  the  economic 
development  programs 

As  chairman  of  the  Subrommlttee  oh 
Water  Resources,  I  can  personally  attest 
to  his  diligent  work  in  improving  and 
preserving  our  irreplaceable  water  sup- 
plies We  would  not  have  the  flood  con- 
trol and  water  pollution  control  we  now 
have  without  his  efforts  to  clean  up  our 
rivers  and  lakes  and  restore  them  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations 

Bill  Harshas  20  vears  of  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  service  have  made 
this  land  a  better  place  for  all  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend  and  wish 
h'm  all  the  hapolness  and  succe.ss  in 
whatever  endeavors  he  chooses  • 
O  Mr  NOWAK  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
mv  good  friend  and  colleague.  Bill 
Ha-^sha  upon  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress 

I  had  tlip  nleasure  of  serving  with  Bili 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  where  he  has  .served  as 
Its  ranking  minority  member  for  10 
years  His  dedication  and  untiring  efforts 
in  addressing  issues  relating  to  aviation 
h  ghways,  ma.ss  transit,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  water  pollution  have 
earned  him  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  all  Members  Certamlv  h's  lead- 
ership abilities,  as  well  as  his  vast 
knowledge   have  been  invaluable. 

Hill  s  ability  to  develop  sound  and 
meaningful  legislation  in  what  some- 
times seemed  to  be  uncompromising  cir- 
cumstances has  won  him  the  friendship 


and  respect  of  his  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all 

On  this  occasion.  I  want  to  convey  to 
Bill  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  friend- 
ship and  the  limitle&s  assistance  he  has 
provided  to  me  personality  I  wish  him 
all  success  and  happiness  as  he  embarks 
on  new  endeavors  • 

O  Mr  GINN  Mr  Speaker,  among  those 
who  will  not  l>e  joining  us  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  97th  Congre.ss  next  year  will 
be  our  d  stinguished  colleague  and  my 
good  friend.  Bill  Harsha  His  retirement 
a'ter  so  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
is  indeed  well  deserved,  but  his  will  be  a 
loss  that  cannot  be  replaced 

.^s  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress 
some  8  vears  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  coming  to  know  Bill  Harsha  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Despite  his  heavy  burden  of  responsi- 
bilites.  he  found  time  to  be  a  source  of 
sound  advice  and  good  judgment  for  me, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  the  In- 
sights he  shared  with  me  in  work  of  the 
Congress 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
make  mention  of  Bills  list  of  accom- 
iiUshmenls  in  his  long  tenure  of  service, 
and  I  join  in  that  recognition  But  my 
own  sense  of  sadness  In  Bills  departure 
centers  more  on  the  fact  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  about  to  lose  more  than  an 
able  legislator 

With  the  departure  of  Bill  Harsha.  we 
are  losin,'  a  man  of  fairness,  honor,  and 
integrity  We  are  losing  a  man  with  a 
pri(eles.s  wealth  of  experience  aiiri  a  man 
who  could  always  be  counted  on  to  be 
ever  mindful  of  our  collective  resi  onsl- 
bilities  to  the  people  of  thi,-:  great 
country 

Mr  Speaker,  I  recret  that  we  vyill  not 
have  the  benefit  of  Bili  Harshas  leader- 
ship when  the  new  Congress  coinenes. 
but  I  take  comfort  m  knowing  that  this 
body  has  been  made  a  belter  place  as  a 
result  of  his  service 

Bill  Harsha  is  a  great  man  and  good 
friend,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  always  be 
available  to  us  as  a  counselor  and  a 
leader  • 

•  Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  th's 
Congre.ss  comes  to  a  close  later  this 
week,  the  House  will  have  lost  some  of  its 
most  able  and  important  leaders  Un- 
fortunately, my  good  friend  and  colleague 
has  chosen,  like  far  too  many  of  our 
colleagues,  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  Bill  Harsha  and  his 
many  contributions  to  this  House  and 
the  constituents  of  Ohio's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  will  certainly  be  re- 
membered with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Bill  Harsha  has  plaved 
a  key  role  in  shaping  the  legislation 
under  the  lurlsdiction  of  his  committee. 
Although  there  are  many  bills  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  House  could  be  di- 
rected. I  think  h's  role  In  the  Airline  De- 
regulat'on  Act.  airline  noise  control,  and 
highway'  legislation  stand  as  some  of 
his  most  outstanding  ach'eyemenUs 
Ca-able  and  effective  leadership  is  a 
most  important  asset  to  any  committee. 
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Bill  has  demonstrated  the  Importance  of 

that  quality 

When  the  97th  Congress  convenes 
next  January,  we  will  be  confronted  by 
an  array  of  complex  challenges.  Although 
he  will  not  be  a  Member  of  this  House,  I 
am  hopeful  that  Bill  will  continue  to 
share  with  us  his  Insights  and  ex- 
pertise • 

•  Mr  ROYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise,  with 
great  humility,  to  join  the  many  friends 
of  Bill  Harsha  in  honoring  him  today 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
Bill  so  often  evidenced  the  type  of  lead- 
ership which  we  long  for  in  Congress, 
but  so  rarely  see.  Although  my  tenure  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  has  been  relatively  short.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  some  major  legislation  coming  from 
the  committee — not  the  least  of  wh  ch 
was  the  trucking  deregulation  bill  which 
we  passed  and  the  President  signed  into 
law  Bills  mobilizing  of  all  conflicting 
opinions,  and  then  working  out  the 
necessary  compromises  permitted  this 
valuable  piece  of  legislation  to  Lssue  in  a 
timely  fash'on  Where  we  would  be  with- 
out Bill's  efforts  on  this  measure  is  any- 
one's guess. 

Tlic  legacy  that  Bn.L  Harsha  leaves 
spans  many  Congresses  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  with  him  m  this  one  The 
highest  honor  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  have  is  the  respect  of  his  or  her 
neers  Bill  Haksha  has  that  respect,  and 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
name  is  joned  with  those  here  today  who 
pay  homatre  to  h'm  • 

•  Mr  CLINGER  Mr  Speaker.  Bill 
Harsha  has  been  more  than  a  collearrue 
to  me  in  the  2  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  He  has  been 
a  valued  friend  and  an  Invaluable 
mentor. 

I  have  been  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
served  on  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  under  h's  wise  and 
thoughtful  leadership  His  willinene.ss  to 
share  his  vast  knowledge  about  public 
works  and  transportation  policv  in  the 
United  States  with  fre.shmen  members 
such  as  mvself  has  been  invaluable  I 
know  that  I  have  become  a  more  useful 
member  of  the  committee  because  of  his 
tutelage 

Bill  has  been  an  outstanding  ranking 
member,  a  willing  and  cooperative  part- 
ner with  the  majority  whenever  possible 
but  a  forceful  and  articulate  advocate 
of  the  minority  position  when  necessary. 
He  has  mastered  the  complexities  and 
subtleties  of  all  matters  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  better  than  anyone 
I  know  and  I  am  convinced  that  several 
pieces  of  crucial  legLslation  passed  the 
House  solely  because  of  the  great  respect 
Members  have  for  his  knowledge. 

When  I  served  as  chief  '  ounsel  of 
ED.A  I  often  faced  Bill  Harsha  across 
the  witness  table  at  hearings,  not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  trepidation.  He  was 
a  tough,  well  informed  but  totally  fair 
inquisitor.  He  always  zeroed  in  on  the 
weak  points  of  my  testimony  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  if 
he  was  on  the  panel. 

We  will  all  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  enormou.sly  and  the  House  will  be 
a  poorer  place  without  him.  I  welcome 


the  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  the 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to  this 
body,  and  to  wish  him  God  speed  and 
good  skiing.  May  your  moguls  all  be 
manageable.   Bill,* 

•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr  Speaker,  Bill 
Harsha  had  already  served  two  terms 
when  I  came  to  Congress  16  years  ago 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
the  House  or  the  Ohio  delegation  with- 
out him.  With  his  retirement  at  the  end 
of  this  session,  I  am  certain  that  his 
constituents  in  the  Sixth  District,  hav- 
ing been  so  well  represented  by  Bill 
over  the  past  two  decades,  feel  the  very 
same  way. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Bill  Harsha 
will  be  remembered  for  his  knowledge 
and  eflectiveness.  His  cooperative  nature 
served  all  of  us  well  and  he  will  surely 
be  missed  in  that  role  also 

Bill  can  look  back  over  the  past  20 
years  with  a  genuine  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment,  I  respect  and  admire 
his  decision  to  retire  while  he  is  still  m 
his  prime  and  wish  him  the  very  best 
in  the  years  ahead,* 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr,  Speaker, 
among  the  colleagues  to  whom  we  are 
today  bidding  a  fond  farewell  is  the  20- 
year  representative  for  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
William  H  Harsha. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Bill  for  16  of  those  years,  and  I  hope 
his  retirement  will  find  him  among  new 
and  old  colleagues  who  may  also  know- 
that  pleasure. 

Bill  has  been  a  hard-working  legis- 
lator and  has  left  his  mark  on  countless 
laws  I  hope  he  will  have  time  now  to 
catch  up  on  his  favorite  sports  and  will 
meet  with  as  much  success  in  tho.se 
adventures.* 

•  Mr  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague  William 
Harsha  of  Ohio  will  be  ending  his  serv- 
ice in  this  House  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

Bill  Harsha  has  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished 20-year  career  in  this  House, 
capping  a  devotion  to  public  service 
which  started  in  1947  v^hen  he  served 
as  an  ass  stant  city  solicitor. 

Bill  Harsha's  wise  counsel  and  valu- 
able insights  have  been  among  the  finest 
resources  of  this  House  since  he  first 
arrived  in  1961, 

Colleagues  will  probably  remember 
Bill  Harsha  most  for  his  dedicated  and 
efTective  work  on  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  where  he 
has  risen  to  the  position  of  ranking  mi- 
nority member 

His  effective  service  and  his  friend- 
ship Will  be  a  sad  loss  for  this  House.* 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Bill  Harsha 
on  Ills  retirement  from  Congress.  While 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio 
will  undoubtedly  be  well  represented  in 
the  new  Congress,  they  are  losing  a  man 
of   the   highest   ability   and   integrity. 

Over  the  past  20  years.  Bill  Harsha 
has  tuilt  a  record  which  all  Members 
envy,  but  few  achieve  As  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  on  which  Bill  is  the  ranking 
minority  member,  I  have  been  fortunate 


to  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  man  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experience  and 
public  service  I  have  come  to  admire 
Bill  Harsha,  and  above  all.  to  respect 

him. 

The  retirement  of  Bill  Harsha,  repre- 
sents a  great  loss  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation  After  30  years  of  public  service. 
Bill  certainly  deserves  to  take  it  easy, 
but  his  shoes  will  not  be  easy  to  fill.* 
*  Mr.  STOKES  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oh>o 
the  Honorable  Delbert  L  Latta  for  tak- 
ing out  this  special  order  so  that  Mem- 
bers can  salute  our  distinguished  retinng 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bill  Harsha  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Bill  Harsha  since  I  was  elected  to  this 
body  m  1968. 

During  my  association  with  Bill 
Harsha  both  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  congressional 
delegation.  I  have  fo-ond  him  to  be  an 
outstanding  legislator  and  committed  to 
the  welfare  of  his  con.'^titjents  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Ohio  will  miss  his  leadership 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  point  out  some  of  Bill 
Harshas  achievements  since  he  was 
elected  to  the  87th  Congress  D'jnng  hi:- 
tenure  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Bill  Harsha  has  dedicated  m/jch 
of  his  legislative  inUiatives  to  water  pol- 
lution and  highway  safely  He  was  the 
coauthor  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1972,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 
and  the  Omnibus  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1972  He  has  also  made  great  contnbu- 
lions  on  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
W'orks  and  Transportation  on  which  he 
serves  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr  Speaker  because  of  the  active  role 
Bill  Harsha  has  taken  both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  ir.  his  committee  as- 
signments, this  Nation  i?  stronger 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Bill 
Harsha  every  best  wish  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors  * 

o  Mr  KINDNESS  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Bill  Harsha  is  a  los.s  both 
to  his  constituents  as  well  as  to  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  including 
those  new  Members  who  will  be  sworn 
in  for  the  first  time  on  January  5 

There  has  been  a  huge  turnover  in  the 
membership  of  the  House  over  the  last 
6  years  'We  have  gained  enthusiasm, 
opfmism.  and  fresh  thinking;  yet.  we 
have  lost  experience  and  wisdom  that 
comes  onlv  from  serving  a  number  of 
years  In  this  body. 

On  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee.  Bill  Harsha  has 
part  cipated  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  in  the  at- 
tempts to  clean  up  our  waterways 
through  the  Clean  Water  Act  Most  re- 
cently, he  helped  to  shepherd  through 
this  House  the  legislation  afTecting 
regulation  of  the  trucking  industry 

His  knowledge  of  these  issue?  and  of 
the  controversies  that  have  arisen  over 
the  years  with  respect  to  them  will  be 
sorely  m'ssed  bv  h's  colleagues  I  hope 
that,  although  he  will  be  retired  from 
the  Congress,  we  will  continue  to  have 
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the  beneflt  of  hla  wisdom  on  these  issues 
in  some  capacity  In  the  years  to  come 

I  might  add.  drawing  from  personal 
experience,  that  Bill  and  I  represent 
adjoining  dLstrlcts,  so  I  have  met  a  num- 
ber of  his  constituents  They  would  have 
t>een  hajjpy  to  return  him  to  Congress  for 
another  20  years,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  share  in  the  sentiments  we 
express  today  on  his  behalf  • 


GENERAL  LE.^VE 


Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  ma. 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Cavanauch  1  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PETER  H  KOSTMAYER  AND  THE 
HONORABLE  RAPHAEL  MUSTO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I'nder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Gaydosi  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  today  on  be- 
half of  the  PenrLsylvanla  delegation, 
which  In  times  past  has  had  as  part  of  Its 
makeup  Members  and  colleagues  of  ours 
who  have  served  35  and  25  years,  but 
through  a  .series  of  circumstances  and 
events,  of  course,  the  Penn.sylvanla  dele- 
gation now  is  of  a  younger  breed  With 
that  thought  In  mind.  I  refer  to  our  two 
Members  who  are  leaving  us.  Pete  Kost- 
MAYER  and  Raphael  Mvsto.  after  hav- 
ing served  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  and  wha  would  fall  In  that  classi- 
fication as  somewhat  new  Members 

Although  they  were  somewhat  new  and 
served  limited  terms,  they  have  t>een 
Members  who  Indicated  in  very  short  or- 
der that  they  had  a  unique  ability  and  a 
knack  to  get  things  done,  to  represent 
their  constituencies,  and  to  carry  on  the 
famous  tradition  of  effective  and  Joint 
action  by  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 

I  have  taken  the  special  order  today 
on  behtUf  of  my  two  good  colleagues,  and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Pete  Kostmayer.  who  will  be  departing 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  our  mutual 
colleague.  Ray  Musto 

Going  to  Pete  Kostmayer  first,  he  Is 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  It  Is 
obvious  that  he  has  effectively  repre- 
sented the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  during  his  first  term  and 
during  his  second  term  after  he  was  re- 
elected As  a  fellow  Democrat,  he  has 
served  on  the  Interior  Committee  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

During  his  first  term  In  Congress.  Pete 
Kostmayer  was  honored  when  he  was 
elected  by  44  fellow  freshmen  Democrats 
to  serve  at  that  time  on  the  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee  to  repre- 
sent their  Interests  They  manifested 
their  faith  In  Peti  and  Indicated  that  he 


would  be  the  person  who  could  be  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting them  In  their  newness  and  as 
freshmen  representatives  in  that  class 

Pete  has  also  served  on  a  number  of 
important  subcommittees  in  the  Con- 
gress involved  primarily  in  energy  and 
the  envlrorunent.  including  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Envlroiunent 
chaired  by  Congressman  Morris  Udall. 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  the 
Environment,  and  Natural  Resources 

His  record  indicates  he  Ls  a  strong  en- 
vlronmentaJlst  Pete  received  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sierra  Clubs  Man-of-the-Year 
Award  In  1977  He  has  personally  au- 
thored legislation  to  preserve  a  third  of 
the  Delaware  River  aa  a  wald  and  scenic 
river,  and  he  has  also  sporvsored  wilder- 
ness leglslaUon  for  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  well  as  .several  Import- 
ant amendments  to  tlie  Alaska  lands 
legislation 

But  while  Pete  has  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the 
environment,  he  also  believes  and  has 
also  worked  to  assure  that  our  environ- 
mental laws  are  imp>mented  m  a  way 
that  recognizes  the  importance  of  jobs, 
particularly  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania For  instance.  Congressman  Kost- 
mayer has  sponsored  legislation  to  give 
special  depreciation  benefits  for  invest- 
ments in  pollution  control  equipment. 
with  special  deductions  As  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Congressional  Steel  Cau- 
cus. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  workmg 
with  Pete  on  matters  concerning  the 
U  S  steel  industry,  which  Ls  so  Important 
and  so  fundamentally  a  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania While  he  has  served  in  this 
body,  he  has  worked  closely  with  the  steel 
industry  and  the  EnvU-onmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  In  general  to  work  out  an 
agreement  for  the  ase  of  the  "bubble  ' 
concept  In  his  congressional  dLstrlrt  at 
United  States  Steels  Falrless  Works 
That  concept  has  been  adopted  today  to 
pertain  to  various  geographical  areas  in 
this  country 

Our  colleague.  Congressman  Kost- 
mayer. has  also  authored  legislation  to 
cstabl'sh  an  employee  stockownershlp 
plan  for  American  workers,  relmposlng 
price  controls  on  home  heating  oil.  and 
requiring  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
earmark  at  least  12  percent  of  iLs  huge 
research  and  development  budget  to 
small  business  rather  than  just  lar^e 
corporations 

Pete  has  received  praise  from  groups 
committed  to  minimal  Federal  spendinn 
while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating 
concern  for  the  poor,  for  workers  for 
minorities,  for  women  and  for  the  con- 
sumer He  has  consistently  supported 
programs  to  protect  Individuals  from 
government  and  from  general  corporate 
abuses 

Pete  has  been  an  active  and  an  efTec- 
tlve  Member  while  serving  In  the  Con- 
gress In  many,  many  areas  of  actlnties 
wh'ch  I  have  already  recognized  Durin;^ 
his  somewhat  short  tenure  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  will 
certainly  be  missed  by  all  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  and  work  with  Pete. 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come 

Along  with  Pete  Kostmayer.  there  is 


another  colleague  whom  we  wish  to 
honor  and  pay  a  special  tribute  to.  and 
I  refer  to  my  good  friend.  Raphael 
MusTO,  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  with 
whom  I  have  worked  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  who 
represents  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania 

He  LS  a  native  son  of  Pennsylvania  He 
is  the  son  of  Rose  Musto  and  the  laie 
Stale  representative,  Janies  Musto.  a  leg- 
islator who  had  been  long  active  m  Uie 
public  affairs  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  has  made  a  mark  in  Pennsylvania, 
serving  in  Harrlsburg  on  behalf  of  all 
our  colleagues  and  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania particularly 

Raphael  received  his  B  S  degree  In  ac- 
countmg  from  Kings  College  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  Pa  .  and  he  served  as  a  corporal  m 
the  US   Army  from  1951  to  1953. 

His  extensive  Involvement  in  civic  af- 
fairs includes  membership  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  Greater  Pittston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Pittston  Township  Lions 
Club,  and  h  s  membership  in  the  Pittston 
Town.ship  Volunteer  Fire  Company  is  well 
known  Raphael  Musto  ser\es  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Council  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  on  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Kings  College  in  Pennsylvania 

Congressman  Musto  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  special  election  to  fill  his  late 
father's  unexpired  term  in  1971.  and  he 
was  reelected  to  four  consecutive  terms 
in  that  body  While  in  the  statehouse. 
he  .served  on  the  appropriations  coin- 
mittee.  was  vice  chairman  of  the  labor 
relations  committee,  and  also  .served  on 
the  environmental  quality  board  He 
brought  all  of  that  experience  to  this 
body 

While  In  the  statehouse  Raphael 
sponsored  black  lung  benefits  legislation 
and  was  Instrumental  in  getting  cost-of- 
living  Increases  for  State  black  lung  re- 
cipients He  was  actively  involved  In 
expanding  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  has  a  long  history  of  service 
to  working  men  and  women  Raphael 
also  supported  the  senior  citizens  proper- 
ty tax  and  rental  rebate  program  to  pro- 
vide rebates  to  needy  senior  citizens 

On  April  9.  1980.  Raphael  won  a  special 
election  to  .serve  In  the  U  S  Congress  He 
was  appointed  to  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  chair 

Having  worked  with  Raphael  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety.  I 
can  testify  to  his  diligent  attendance 
and  active  service  I  will  mi.ss  havinp  him 
on  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  working 
with  him  as  a  fellow  legislator  and 
Pennsylvanian  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  Raphael,  and  I  wish  him.  his 
wife  Frances,  and  their  four  children  the 
best  In  their  future  endeavors 

Mr  CAVANAUGH  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GAYDOS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska 

Mr  CAVANAUGH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr   Gaydos'.  and  I  commend  him  for 
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securing  this  special  order  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  of  his  two  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows.  I  came 
to  this  Congress  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Kostmayer).  and  I 
have  served  during  the  past  4  years  with 
him.  During  that  time  we  have  become 
the  closest  of  friends,  and  he  has  become 
m  my  view  one  of  the  most  respected  as- 
.sociates  and  colleagues  and  servants  of 
the  people  that  this  institution  has  ever 
been  blessed  to  draw  upon  as  a  resource 

As  the  gentleman  has  outlined,  the 
really  tremendous  legislative  and  per- 
sonal accomplishments  of  Peter  Kost- 
MAYtn.  the  respect  with  which  his  col- 
leagues have  held  him.  and  the  substan- 
tive contributions  that  he  has  made  to 
the  legislation  of  this  Nation  and  the 
public  policy  of  this  country  have  been 
substantial  while  only  serving  here  for 
4  years 

I  think  that  probably  his  greatest  per- 
sonal achievement — and  I  know  this  is 
the  event  which  he  considers  to  be  his 
greatest  accomplishment  during  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body— was  the  designation  of 
the  Delaware  River  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river,  thereby  preserving  that  historic 
landmark  for  all  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  enjoy  m  Us  original  and 
natural  state  Without  the  service  of 
Peter  Kostmayer  and  without  his  unique 
talents  and  without  the  generation  that 
his  colleagues  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives extended  to  him.  that  great 
historic  treasure  would  have  been  forever 
lost  to  future  generations  of  Americans. 

So  it  IS  an  accomplishment  which  he 
can  rightfully  point  to  with  great  pride, 
and  It  is  an  achievement  that  would  not 
have  resulted  had  it  not  been  lor  his 
service. 

But  in  my  view  .  his  service  has  broader 
and  more  significant  implications  for 
this  country,  and  I  think  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Bucks  County 
area  that  sent  Peter  Kostmayer  here  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
offered  his  talents  and  unique  personality 
for  service  to  this  Nation. 
1940 

In  many  subtler  ways  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  designation  of  the  Del- 
aware River  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 
Peter  Kostmayer  has  served  his  country 
and  served  the  people  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania He  IS  a  student  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  but  he  Is,  more  than  that,  a  kin- 
sh  p  spirit  of  that  great  American  in  that 
he  br  ng.s  to  the  service  of  the  people  a 
sensitivity  about  each  individuals  aspi- 
rations, each  individuals  dreams  and  he 
himself  embodies  a  vision  of  this  country 
that  seeks  to  move  our  Nation  and, 
therefore,  mankind  in  a  direction  of  ul- 
timate advancement  and  of  individual 
achievement,  of  individual  dignity,  of  the 
enhancement  of  every  member  of  our  so- 
ciety and  of  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  soc  ety  which  assures  the  equality 
of  opportunity  for  every  member  and  the 
maximum  of  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  talents  their  contribu- 
tion and  their  enriched  lives. 

I  think  it  is  that  more  profound  sense 
of  .serv'ce  apd  m'ssi^n  th-^t  ultimately 
will  signify  the  service  of  Peter  Kost- 


mayer to  this  Congress,  this  country  and 
to  the  peop.e  of  Pennsylvania 

I  thinK  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
most  recent  election  his  services  were  not 
acknowledged.  I  think  that  this  setback 
for  h.m  and  really  for  this  institution 
and  for  the  country  will  be  a  temporary 
one  I  think  that  in  the  future  history 
of  this  country  Peter  Kistmayer  has  a 
Significant  role  to  play.  If  he  does  not 
return  here,  he  will  certainly  return  In 
some  other  fa'-hion  to  serve  the  people 
of  this  country. 

It  has  been  an  honor  &nd  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  him  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  that  I  have  pIso  served  m 
this  body.  I  think  his  service  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  integrity  and  sincer- 
ity throughout  the  entire  future  history 
of  ths  great  Nation  of  ours 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  tak  ng  this  period  of  time 
to  acknowledge  the  service  of  his  two 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania.  Indeed, 
their  service  has  befn  meaningful  to  thl.s 
country  and  to  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  for  his  pointed  and 
informative  remarks 

At  this  time,  I  would  continue  to  point 
out  that  on  April  9.  1980.  Ray  Musto  won 
a  special  election  to  serve  in  the  U  S 
Congress  and  he  was  appointed  at  that 
time  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  .serving  on  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee.  He  championed,  as  he 
did  in  the  State  House  of  Pennsylvania, 
black  lung  legislation  in  all  of  its  rami- 
fications and  all  of  the  changes,  and  the 
recent  changes  that  were  made  in  that 
most  humane  and  most  important  leg- 
islation as  it  affects  those  who  suffer  from 
black  lung  and  those  who  were  destined 
In  the  past  to  live  in  abject  poverty 

Before  that,  and  for  the  many  other 
accomplishments  and  dedications  of  Ray 
MusTO.  one  of  which  no  less  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  available  to  make  a 
quorum  to  put  into  operation  our  com- 
mittee system,  he  would  always  respond 
and  was  a  very  sensitive  legislator,  sec- 
ond to  none  I  shall  personally  miss  him 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  working  with 
him.  as  I  did  my  good  friend  Pete  Kost- 
mayer Again,  I  allude  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  is  now  a 
young  delegation,  counterdistlngulshed 
from  its  historical  background  when  it 
was  considered  an  older,  influential  del- 
egation Thinps  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  Seniority  is  manifesting  itself 
;>nri  \vp  hope  again  to  reach  those  hei^ht'^ 
as  in  the  past  as  an  effective  and  cohe- 
sive type  of  delegation  as  our  history  in- 
dicates. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleapiie  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr   Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  Congressman  Joe  Gay- 
dos for  taking  ths  special  order  on  be- 
half of  Pete  Kostmayer  and  Ray  Musto. 
Pete  is  a  fellow  with  whom  I  frequently 
found  myself  in  disagreement  on  philo- 
sophic issues  but  he  was  a  gentleman 
who  WTS  cons'stentlv  very,  very  honest 
and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  personal 
and  Intellectual  Integrity  in  his  treat- 


ment of  issues  He  would  always  let  you 
know  where  he  stood  He  argued  and  de- 
fended his  pos.t.ons  very,  very  well  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  miss  the  voice  of 
someone  who  had  the  courage  when  U 
wa,  unpopular  to  take  sUnds  that  gen- 
erally did  not  co.ncide  with  what  the 
conventional  wisdom  would  otherwise 
dictate  He  was  a  diligent,  extremely 
hard-working  Member  of  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives.  We  will  miss  him  not 
only  here,  but  we  will  miss  him  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ray  Musto  is  a  fellow  I  did  not  get  to 
t-now  very  well  politically,  I  suppose  It 
i>  very  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  spend  here  to  establish 
the  kind  of  record  that  indications  were 
he  would  establish.  He  was  an  ardent 
and  very  strong  supporter  of  labor  In- 
terests represented  in  his  district  He 
represented  them  very,  very  well  for  the 
.short  period  of  time  he  was  here  I  did 
get  to  know  him  personally  better  than 
I  did  politically  He  was  a  fine  and  honest 
gentleman  I  think  we  are  going  to  miss 
him  a  great,  great  deal 

Mr  GAYDOS.  I  thank  mv  colleague. 
At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr  Weiss'. 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  veo'  much  for  yielding  to  me 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Gentleman  for  taking  this  special  order 
that  we  might  pay  our  respects  to  two 
colleagues  who  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
97th  Congress,  but  who  have  the  admra- 
t  on  and  the  respect  of  all  of  us  who  had 
the  occasion  to  work  with  them 

Ray  Musto  has  been  here  only 
briefiy  but  during  the  course  of  time  he 
has  been  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  has  demon- 
strated his  willingness  and  capacity  to 
perform  the  nece.ssary  work  and  to  go 
beyond  the  necessary  work  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  and  on  t)ehalf  of  the 
Nation 

Peter  Kostmayer  and  I  arrived  In 
Congress  at  the  same  time  We  were  both 
elected  in  the  1976  election  and  were 
Members  of  the  95th  Congress. 

Peter  was  one  of  those  who  verv  quiet- 
ly and  very  effectively  became  involved 
in,  I  think,  some  of  the  major  concerns 
that  not  only  the  people  of  his  district 
have  but  people  across  the  country  have. 

I  liad  occasion  to  spend  many  sum- 
mers along  the  Delaware  where  my 
brother  had  a  home  in  the  Port  Jervis 
area  and  for  years  we  have  be'-n  hearing 
about  the  destruction  of  Tocks  Island 
which  is  going  to  be  imminent  The 
people  in  the  surround  ng  area  thought 
there  was  really  very  little  they  could  do 
about  saving  that  great  scenic  area  It 
was  not  until  Peter  Kostmayer  took  the 
issue  up  after  his  arrival  here  that  he 
was  able  to  offer  and  then  get  adopted 
legislation  preserving  a  third  of  the 
Delaware  River  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river  and.  therefore,  blocking  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  which  wou'd  have,  in  fact, 
destroyed  a  great  portion  of  that  river 
which  is  used  by  canoeists  and  river  and 
wild  life  enthusiasts  continuously. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Peter  Kostmayer  on  the 
Government  Information  and  Individual 
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Rights  Subrnmmitt-ee  of  the  Commiftpe 
on  Oovfrimu'iit  OperatioiLs  The  thiUK 
that  iinpri's.sfd  me  in  my  service  on  tiiat 
cominittcf  is  that  he  had  a  full  and 
con.stant  appreiiatioii  of  the  Coiistitu- 
tion  of  the  L  lilted  States  of  America  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  was  very,  very  sen- 
sitive to  any  effort  to  Impintee  on  the 
riKht.s  of  the  people  as  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution was  concerned 

r.  19.iO 
We  have  a  tendency  sometimes  in  this 
body  and  indeed  as  people  oi  the  Nation 
to  be  very  sensitive  and  concerned  about 
property  rights.  Lut  we  very  often  tend 
to  forKct  that  this  country  really  differs 
from  most  other  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  becau.se  uf  Us  commitment  to 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  Us  people, 
and  that  is  safeguarded  only  because  we 
have  a  Constitution  which  sets  forth 
those  rights 

Peter  Kostmaver  never  forgot  the 
Constitution,  and  I  think  that  for  me 
the  great  contribution  that  he  made  to 
this  body  was  in  helping  to  preserve  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  erosion  did  not  take  place 
and  that  he  was  able  to  warn  against,  to 
stand  up  asainst  whatever  seemed  to  be 
a  popular  effort  to  erode  even  unwit- 
tingly the  Constitution. 

1  think  that  All  Americans  who  are 
concerned  about  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  this  country  and  about  having  a 
Constitution  to  hand  down  to  future  gen- 
erations have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
service  that  Peter  Kostmaver  performed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  tiiat  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
because  of  his  continued  and  constant 
dedication  to  matters  of  basic  and  fun- 
damental Importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  we  will  eagerly 
await  his  return  either  to  this  body  or  to 
whatever  other  arena  of  public  service 
that  he  may  feel  that  he  wants  to  as- 
pire to. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  his  district 
received  the  most  ample  representation 
thit  IS  possible  to  get.  I  know  that  they 
will  want  to  m  fact  make  use  of  his  tal- 
ents for  public  service  again. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague 
I  rum  Pennsylvania  for  taking  this  time 

Mr  GAYIX).s  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California   'Mr.  Waxmani. 

Mr  WAXMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yitlding  and  express  my  com- 
niendatlon  to  him  in  taking  out  this 
time  for  a  special  order  to  pav  tribute  to 
our  colleague.  Peter  Kost.mayer  who  Is 
leaving 

At  this  last  week  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion, it  is  not  uncommon  to  pav  tribute 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  in  fact  leaving  after 
their   period    of   service   here    We   have 


of  these  4  years  are  many  They  have 
been  articulated  well  by  those  who  have 
preceding  me  in  speaking 

Certainly  his  work  as  an  environmen- 
talist and  h'.s  preservation  of  the  [Del- 
aware River  Is  a  continuing  tribute  to 
the  effe(  t  with  which  he  handled  his 
legislatue  affairs 

His  effective  work  in  the  area  of  ethics 
in  pointing  the  direction  for  those  of  us 
in  public  office  to  take,  sUindards  to 
which  we  ought  to  be  sworn  to  uphold, 
were  matters  that  brought  to  him  great 
credit  and  pointed  to  all  of  us  the  direc- 
tion that  we  ought  to  be  taking  m  im- 
provinc  the  integrity  of  this  House  and 
the  public  respect,  earning  bark  the  pub- 
lic respect  for  this  institution 

I  feel  that  the  tribute  that  we  pay  to 
him  IS  not  so  much  for  the  past  4  years 
of  service  as  great  as  thev  may  have 
been,  but  the  tribute  that  we  pav  to 
Peter  Kostmayeh  as  an  individual  w)io 
offers  so  much  yet  to  this  country 

I  have  no  doubt  in  mv  mind  that 
Peter  Kor.TMAVER.  whether  he  returns  to 
this  House  or  goes  into  some  other  po- 
sition, will  be  a  source  of  constant  pride 
for  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  and 
worked  with  him  and  cherished  his 
friendship 

He  will  continue  to  uphold  those  very 
high  standards  of  personal  Integritv  that 
he  brought  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  in  the  last  4  vears 
I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  set 
forth  for  all  of  us  a  standard  of  accom- 
plishment that  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  have  known  him  and  to 
thase  who  will  study  all  he  has  accom- 
plLshed  in  his  career 

He  was  and  is  a  student  of  American 
history,  as  our  friend  John  Cavanauc.h 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out.  and  it 
IS  in  that  study  of  American  history.  I 
know  he  has  a  deep  appreciation  not 
only  of  this  institution,  but  of  this  Na- 
tion, all  it  has  stood  for  in  the  past  and 
all  that  it  can  mean  in  the  future. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Peter 
Kostmaver  the  best  for  his  future  and 
the  realization  that  the  future  for  him 
will  be  one  which  will  bring  much  hap- 
P'ress  to  him  and  continued  service  from 
him  to  this  Nation 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  OAYDOS  I  thank  mv  colleague 
from  California. 

I  know,  in  conclusion,  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Clausen',  who  is 
very  active  in  the  Steel  Caucus,  that  the 
services  of  these  two  colleagues  of  ours 
are  go'ng  to  be  quite  sorely  missed  They 
were  very  active  in  the  Steel  Caucus  I 
have  from  some  of  the  senior  Members 
had  descript;ons  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
entered  into  the  Record  to  the  effect 
that  the  Steel  Caucus  Is  one  of  the  most 


jfct  matter.  I  think  the  record  speaks  for 
lUsell  Great  accomplishments  m  a  very 
sensitive  area. 

For  these  two  gentlemen  to  leave  at 
this  tune.  It  is  going  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
setback,  but  we  hope  to  replace  them  with 
other  actue  colleagues 
•  Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  coUeaKue  Peter 
Kostmaver  I  treasure  my  friendship 
with  Representative  Kostmaver 

Peter  Kdstmayer  is  an  outstanding 
human  being-prinnpled,  ethical,  car- 
ing;, and  conscientious  Likewise,  he  is  a 
superb  ICKislator— intelligent,  accessible, 
reasonable  and  responsible. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
said  about  Peter  is  that  he  pursued  his 
responsibilities  as  a  Representative  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
dedication. 

Harry  S   Truman  once  .said: 

I  studied  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
famous  women  and  1  found  thai  the  men 
and  women  who  got  to  the  top  were  those 
who  did  the  Jobs  they  had  in  hand,  with 
everything  they  had  of  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm and  hard  work 


heard  during  this  week  tributes  paid  to     effective  caucuses  and  organizations  in 
peop.e  who  have  had  a  long  period  of     ^^ese  Halls  of  Congress 


time  in  which  they  have  contributed 
much  fo  the  legislation  that  has  gone 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
•sta  es  We  are  now  paying  tribute  to  a 
k-entleman  who  has  only  served  for  4 
'■•ears  whn.se  time  and  service  to  the 
c-xintrv,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  has  been  cut  short  in 
this  last  election    His  accomplishments 


We  have  dealt  with  a  very  complicated 
issue  in  that  Steel  Caucus  We  have  ac- 
complished much  by  having  a  very  close 
a.ssoclation  with  the  administration 
Hopefully,  we  will  keep  that  m  being 
with  the  new  administration. 

We  were  very  active  In  helping  to  pass 
and  to  interpret  and  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  last  year,  a  very  complicated  sub- 


Peter  Kostmaver  will  decide  at  some 
point  in  the  future  to  again  offer  him- 
self for  public  service  His  future  con- 
stituents will  benefit  from  the  diligent 
hard  work  of  a  gifted  human  being  I 
wish  you  Peter  all  good  things  m  what- 
ever course  your  life  takes  It  was  my 
honor  to  serve  with  you.  to  know  you. 
and  to  learn  from  you  • 
•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  wUh  mv  colleaKues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  honoring 
Congressmen  Peter  Kostmaver  and 
Raphael  Mitsto,  two  distmguisi-ed  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who 
will  not  be  returning  to  the  Hou.se  after 
the  96th  Congress. 

Though  Ray  Musto  has  not  been  with 
us  long,  in  his  months  o/  work  In  the 
House  he  has  been  of  great  scnice  to 
his  colleagues  and  his  constituents  He 
showed  the  true  strength  of  his  char- 
acter by  accepting  a  difficult  task  and 
completing  it  well 

Pete  Kostmaver  s  [jrescnce  will  also 
be  missed  In  the  years  ahead  HLs  brief 
4-year  tenure  as  the  Representative 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  productive  and  he  can  take 
pride  in  his  accomplishments  as  he 
leaves  this  body 

To  both  of  the.se  Pennsylvanians  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  much  health 
and  haopiness  in  the  years  to  come* 
•  Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  hate 
to  see  Petek  Kostmaver  leaving  this 
House  Peter  ha.s  given  much  to  the 
House  during  his  two  terms  This  body 
can  never  have  enough  men  of  his  cali- 
ber. Intellitenre.  and  conunitment  In 
whatever  debate  he  might  he  participat- 
ing. Peter  always  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion and  often  raised  points  that  all  too 
many  House  Members  would  rather  not 
(ace  up  to  His  commitment  to  environ- 
mental protection  is  well  respected,  and 
It  will  leave  Us  mark  on  this  Nation  And 
he  was  not  afraid  to  search  out  wa.ste — 
even  in  the  operations  of  the  Congress 
Itself — and  to  w(jrk  for  its  elimination. 
His  constituent-s  and  the  American  tax- 
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payers  had  a  Representative  on  their  side 
In  Pete  Kostmaver. 

And,  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  re- 
.■(ults  of  the  last  election  have  not  les- 
sened his  commitment  or  his  willingness 
to  fight  for  what  he  is  convinced  is  right. 
That  ir.  clearly  evidenced  by  the  active 
role  he  is  continuing  to  play  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  States  in  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  waste  sites  within  their  borders 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  for- 
tunate to  have  Peter  Kostmaver  stand- 
ing up  for  them  in  the  House,  and  I  am 
lucky  to  have  a  terrific  friend  m  that 
same  man  Peter  will  be  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  but  I  know  we  all  wish 
him  the  very  best  • 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker. 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  w  ill  not  have  the  serv- 
ice of  two  distinguished  public  servants 
in  the  next  se.ssion  of  Congress.  Ray 
MusTO  and  Pete  Kostmaver  will  be  leav- 
ing i)ublic  life,  and  this  body  will  be 
depleted  of  two  of  its  most  valuable 
resources. 

In  a  relatively  short  jjeriod  of  time. 
Ray  Musto  established  himself  as  a 
hard-working,  dedicated,  and  active 
Member  of  the  House  Stepping  into  a 
touHh  situation.  Ray  proved  to  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  served 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  with  honor 
and  distinction  We  have  certainly  bene- 
fited from  his  presence  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation  m  his  future  endeavors. 

It  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  Pete  Kostmayer  during  the  past  4 
years  He  has  capably  represented  Penn- 
.sylvania's  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
attending  to  his  constituents'  needs  as 
well  as  alwavs  being  well  prepared  on  all 
legislative  matters  He  has  truly  contrib- 
uted to  h!f  Government,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  hard  work  and  sacrifices 

Many  good  public  servants  are  depart- 
ing from  Congress,  but  we  will  ml.ss  none 
more  than  Ray  Musto  and  Pete  Kost- 
maver • 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gayios 
for  making  this  time  available  and  pro- 
viding us  an  opportunity  to  express  pub- 
licly our  appreciation  to  Peter  Kost- 
maver and  Raphael  Musto  for  their  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  their  own  areas  of  special  legisla- 
tive Interests,  both  of  these  Members 
dlstmgui.shed  themselves  by  working  dili- 
gently for  those  policies  that  they  felt 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation  While  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  their  point  of  view,  I  do  compli- 
ment them  on  their  dedication  and  their 
willingness  to  tackle  forthrightly  some 
of  the  tough  issues  of  the  time. 

I  join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
flouse  in  wishing  the  best  for  Pete  and 
Raphael  in  the  years  ahead  Their  pub- 
lic service  in  this  body  has  not  and  will 
not  go  unnoticed,* 

•  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  think  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
all  environmentalists  when  I  say  that 
Peter  Kostmayer  will  be  greatly  missed 
when  we  begin  the  97th  Congress  Peter 
has  been  a  champion  of  legislation  which 
calls  for  the  production  of  safe  and  clean 


energy.  He  has  fashioned  and  supported 
b:lls  which  protect  our  last  remainmf. 
wild  rivers.  No  doubt,  good  reason  fc 
Pennsylvania's  Sierra  Club  to  name  h:n. 
Man  of  the  Year  in  1977 

Peter  has  advocated  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  our  natural  resources,  not 
the  usual  cry  we  hear  so  often  plead. ng 
for  more  domestic  production  of 
energy — at  any  cost.  This  theme  has 
formed  an  interesting  coalition  of  fiscal 
conservatives  with  liberal  environmen- 
talists. 

Peter  was  the  author  of  the  bill,  now 
law  which  placed  114  miles  or  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  Delaware  River 
under  the  protection  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  This  courageous  act 
was  accomplislied  after  Congress  had 
authorized  the  construct. on  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  I  have  been  working  to 
place  the  Stanislaus  River  in  California 
under  the  protection  of  this  very  same 
act.  because  of  the  limited  economic  and 
energy  benefits  consumers  will  receive 
at  an  outrageous  cost.  Peter's  work  on 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  has  served  as  an 
inspirat.on  to  me  and  others  in  this 
quest  The  huge  Tocks  Island  Dam  was 
not  cost  efficient  and  would  have  wasted 
more  taxpayers'  money  to  complete  the 
project,  while  destroying  the  magnificent 
Delaware  River  Our  great-grand- 
children will  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the 
river,  thanks  to  Peter  Kostmayer  e 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  in  his  all- 
too-brief  time  of  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Pete  Kostmaver 
stam;  ed  himself  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  and  promi.se  We  were  particularly 
fortunate  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  que.'^tioning  intellect  m  our  delibera- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  hearing  much 
more  from  Pete  m  the  years  to  come  and 
I  wi.sh  him  well  m  whatever  he  chooses 
to  do  • 

•  Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing their  respect  for  and  gratitude 
to  our  friend,  Peter  H,  Kostmayer,  of 
Pennsylvania's  Eighth  District, 

Congressman  Kostmayer  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  Member  of  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses  by  outstanding 
service  on  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  chaired  by  our  esteemed 
friend  Jack  Brooks  and  on  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Concress.Tian  Morris  Udall. 

Like  Congressman  Kostmayer.  I  began 
my  congressional  service  in  the  95th 
Congre.ss  and.  like  him,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  during  the  Carter 
administration  during  which  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  dealing  with 
environmental  issues.  Some  of  the  Issues 
include:  The  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act,  which  is  to  be 
signed  into  law  tomorrow  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  offshore 
mining:  disposal  of  nuclear  waste;  the 
Northwest  power  bill:  and  wilderness 
legislation  affecting  several  States.  In 
the  forging  of  each  of  these  measures 
Congressman    Kostmayer    has    labored 


diligently  and  the  end  product  has  his 
mark  upon  it. 

The  residents  of  Pennsylvania's  Eighth 
District  can  be  truly  proud  of  Congress- 
man Kostmayer  for  his  foresight  and  the 
courageous  application  of  his  energies. 
He  has  certainly  been  a  competent  advo- 
cate on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Congressman  Peter  Kostmayer  will  be 
missed  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  personal  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  return  again  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  where  he 
has  proved  himself  a  qualified  and  capa- 
ble lawmaker.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  personal  regret  that  I  note 
that  Peter  Kostmayer  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  the  97th  Congress, 

I  have  admired  Peter  Kostmayer  from 
the  very  moment  that  he  came  to  this 
body  in  1976,  I  have  been  honored  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  where  his  diligent 
work  was  very  evident  in  hearings  and 
in  markup 

Peter  Kostmayer.  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia Unvc-sity.  has  before  him  a  very 
splendid  career  We  have  the  hope  that 
the  cureer  of  this  young  and  promising 
individual  will  include  a  further  period 
of  service  m  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  and  the  many,  many  friends  of  Peter 
Kostmayer  in  this  body  wish  him  every 
continued  success  as  a  new  phase  of  his 
alread"  distinguished  career  begins  • 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  Peter 
Kostmayer  came  to  Congress  almost  4 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  bright  lights  of 
the  95th  Congress,  having  won  in  a  dis- 
trict long  represented  by  a  Republican 
This  year  the  tidal  wave  that  swept  the 
country  carried  Peter  off  as  well 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  Peter  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee where  his  contributions  were 
imaginative,  thoughtful  and  altogether 
useful,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
power. 

Peter  is  a  young  man  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  a  splendid  career  ahead  of  him  I 
wish  him  well  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes, but  I  hope  he  will  choose  to  con- 
tinue in  public  service,  where  he  has  so 
much  to  offer,* 

0  Mr  ATKINSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  m  this  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleagues  Peter  Kost- 
maver and  Raphael  Musto,  with  whom 

1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress, 

Pete  Kostmayer  s  efforts  on  behalf  of 
consumers  and  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  s  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  during  his  4  years  of 
service  stand  as  the  best  testament  of 
all. 

When  I  first  arrived  here.  Pete  Kost- 
mayer was  helpful  to  me  m  every  way. 
This  fine  public  servant  will  be  missed  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  I  know  that 
h:s  presence  on  the  public  scene  will 
continue  Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  talents  of  such  a  valued  leader 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Ray  Musto, 
brought  warmth  and  wisdom  to  our  del- 
egation and  this  Chamber  His  sparkling 
personality  and  enthusiasm  for  pubhc 
service  are  surpassed  by  no  one  I  know 
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Ray  la  a  very  caring  person  and  that 
colored  all  of  his  work  here  His  coop- 
erativenesB  within  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  helped  us  to  reach  decisions 
amicably  I  will  miss  Ray  but  I  know  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  public  will  not 
cease  when  he  leaves  this  House 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  two  fine  gen- 
tlemen and  colleagues  I  join  their  other 
friends  and  coworkers  In  the  House 
when  I  wish  them  well  In  their  future 
endeavors  They  represent  the  finest 
qualities  of  public  servants* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Raphael  MfSTo, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congress 

Raphael  Musto  has  given  almost  10 
vears  of  dedicated  and  devoted  serv  ce  to 
his  constituents  in  Pennsylvania,  both  as 
II  Congressman  and  a.s  a  representative 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  where 
he  served  on  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee and  the  environmental  quality 
board,  and  was  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
labor  relations  committee 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Raphael  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
h's  diligent  effort-s  there  proved  to  bo 
most  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation 

Raphael  is  a  fine  Ipgi-slator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  wU  be  mussed 
by  his  colleague.s  here  m  the  Congre.ss  as 
well  as  by  hus  constituents  m  the  llth 
Congressional  D'.stnct  of  Perui-sylvania 
whom  he  has  served  so  well 

I  extend  to  Raphael  Mvsto  mv  be.st 
wishes  for  continued  succe.ss  In  all  of  hi.s 
endeavors  in  the  vears  ahead  • 
•  Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker  of  all  the 
individuals  who  will  be  leaving  this  bodv 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  there  are  few 
whom  I  will  miss  as  much  as  Pete  Kost- 

MAYER 

Pete  and  I  both  came  to  Congre.ss  In 
1977.  and  we  Immediately  began  working 
together  on  efforts  to  bring  needed  re- 
forms to  the  Hou.se  We  had  some  im- 
portant succes.ses.  but  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  aspe-t.s  of  the  flght  for  me 
was  the  beKinning  of  a  stronK  friendship 
with  Pete  That  friendship  hn.s  main- 
tained itself  over  the  pa.st  few  years,  and 
I  hope  It  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come 

During  these  few  vears  Pete  has  been 
one  of  the  mast  effertive  und  well-re- 
sj>ected  Members  of  this  hody  and  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  with  h  s 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  I  was  grateful  for  his 
taking  time  earl'er  this  vear  to  attend  a 
hearing  in  mv  district  so  that  he  could 
listen  to  my  constituents'  view.s  on  a  bill 
of  great  Importance  to  them  This  wa-s 
mst  one  example  of  the  dedication  Pete 
showed  to  his  work,  and  his  commitment 
to  providing  his  constituents  with  effec- 
tive repre.sentation  was  equally  strong 

Mr  Speaker.  Pete  Kostmayer  is  stll 
a  young  man  with  tremendous  talent^s 
and  I  know  he  has  a  great  future  ahead 
of  him  His  departure  Is  very  sad  for  me 
personally  and  a  great  lo.ss  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  But  his  own  life 
win  continue,  and  I  wish  him  all  the  best 
In  the  years  to  come  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  that  wlsh.» 


•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
proud  to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der today,  to  honor  two  distinguished 
Meml)ers  of  this  House.  Pete  Kostmayer 
and  Ray  Musto.  both  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  come  to  know  of  these  men 
well:  I  value  their  frund.shlp  and  will 
miss  them  both  when  tlie  97th  Congress 
convenes  next  month 

Pete  Kostmayer  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1976  We  .served  together  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
In  the  4  short  years  he  has  ser\-ed  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. F'ete  was  a  strong  voice  for 
high  ethical  standards  in  Uus  body  and 
he  returned  frequently  to  his  district  to 
deal  with  the  personal  concerns  of  his 
constituents 

Regardless  of  tJie  fart  that  he  was  de- 
feated in  this  years  election  Pete  re- 
mains a  promising  figure,  who  I  am  sure 
will  continue  to  express  hi.s  views  and 
speak  out  a.s  a  leader  in  his  State  and 
Nation 

Ray  Musto.  who  has  repre.sented  the 
llth  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  will  certainly  be  mi.s.sed  Ray 
and  I  share  a  special  concern  for  the 
individuals  who  w.Il  be  called  ujxm  m 
the  coming  years  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  Nation's  greater  reliance  on  domes- 
tic energy  sources,   the  coal  miner 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Ray  spoke  out  and 
worked  for  the  coal  mners  or  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  know  his  leadership  In  this 
;iresi  wil!  certainly  be  mi.s.sed 

Mr  Speaker,  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  border  on  one 
another  In  many  cases  our  concerns  are 
similar  I  regret  the  loss  of  these  two' 
fine  Members,  because  our  working  re- 
lation.shlp  was  a  good  one,  and  I  felt 
progress  was  being  made  in  ma:or  i.ssues 
be<-au.se  of  their  presence  here  I  wl.sh 
both  Pete  and  Ray  the  best  and  hope  to 
see  them  from  time  to  time  • 
•  Mr  PX'QUA  Mr  Speaker,  this  House 
'.vili  lose  a  valuable  voice  for  the  people 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congre.ss  when 
Peter  Kostmayer  of  Pennsylvania's 
Eighth  District  concludes  his  congres- 
sional career 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  working  side  by  side  with  Pete  Kost- 
mayer on  the  Government  Operations 
c-o.mmittee,  an  experience  through  which 
I  have  developed  the  deei>est  respect  for 
his  performance  of  his  duties 

Peter  Kostmayer  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  this  House  bringing  with  him  a 
fresh  and  youthful  viewpoint  along  with 
the  ability  to  effectively  articulate  the 
issues  he  felt  were  most  important  to 
the  Nation  and  his  constituents 

I  feel  certain  that  Peter  Kostmayer 
will  again  be  urged  by  his  many  friends 
to  take  up  his  career  in  public  service 
where  his  talents  can  be  such  a  valuable 
contribution  to  .society  and  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  day  when  we  can  again 
work  together  • 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^ore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr  GAVDOs  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr  Burceneri  Is 
rerogn.zed  for  60  minutes 

Mr  BURGENER  Mr  Speaker,  when 
th?  new  97th  Consre.ss  is  .sworn  in  on 
January  5.  1981.  it  will  be  the  f^rst  time 
that  our  rolleaKUe  Bob  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia's 41st  Congressional  District  uill 
not  raise  his  hand  and  take  the  oath  of 
o.'Tice  as  a  Member  of  this  Hou.se  since 
Janu.iry  3,  1953. 

As  we  all  know — and  deeply  regret — 
for  the  good  of  the  order — and  the  Re- 
public— Bob  is  voluntarily  retiring  after 
l-'8  years  of  unbroken,  unselfish  and 
highly  d.stinguished  serv.ce  to  his  dis- 
trict and  our  Nation  as  a  Member  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives 

I  claim  some  small  personal  credit  for 
Bob  Wilson  coming  to  Congre.ss — and 
I  am  very  proud  of  this  I  claim  it  is  my 
major  contribution  to  the  good  of  the 
Republic — some  of  my  critics  claim  it  is 
my  only  contribution 

But  in  any  event.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
small  committee  of  five  or  six  people 
who— in  1952 — were  active  in  San  Diego 
in  both  the  Young  Republi.-ans  and  the 
nonpartisan  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce— which,  incidentally  included  Bob 
Wilson— who  was  then  ijres  dent  of  the 
San  Dieeo  Jun  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce The  mission  of  this  small  com- 
mittee was  to  find  the  most  capable, 
competent,  and  electable  Republican 
candidate  to  seek  our  party's  nomina- 
ton  for  Congress  in  what  was  then  Cali- 
fornia's 30th  District  At  that  time  Cali- 
fornia had  30  seats  in  the  U  S  House  of 
Rei:resentatives.  as  opposed  to  the  pres- 
'■nt  43 

The  task  of  our  small  committee  was 
not  difficult  at  all  In  spite  of  Bob  Wil- 
son's plea  that  someone  else  would  be 
better,  and  except  for  Wilson's  vole,  the 
committee  was  unanimous— Bob  W'ilson 
would  run  As  history  now  reveals,  he 
went  on  to  win  the  nomination — then  to 
win  t.ie  general  election — and  along  with 
Dwight  D  Eisehower.  he  took  up  his  new 
duties  in  January  of  1953  He  has  been 
reelected  for  the  13  succeeding  Con- 
gresses -14  times  in  all — from  the  83d 
Congress  up  to  and  Including;  the  96th — 
14  elections — 28  years  of  service 

Other  speakers  today  will  touch  upon 
Bobs  distinguished  career  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  a 
freshman  As  it  now  turns  out — no  one 
wou'd  question  that  the  "good  fortune" 
of  that  appointment  turned  out  to  bf  the 
Nation's  "good  fortune  "  since  Bob  Wil- 
son has  become  not  onlv  nationally 
known  but  Internationallv  known  for 
his  commitment  to  a  U  S  defense  capa- 
bility second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Let  me  instead  mention  the  kind  of  a 
private  citizen  Bos  Wilson  was — which 
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Indeed  would  clearly  indicate  the  factors 
that  motivated  the  good  people  of  his  dis- 
trict to  select  him  to  represent  them,  not 
only  that  first  time  In  the  elections  of 
1952.  but  in  all  the  succeeding  13  Con- 
gresses up  to  the  present  time. 

Bob  Wilson  gave  freely  and  unstlnt- 
Ingly  of  his  personal  time  to  community 
service  The  list  of  civic  organizations  in 
which  he  was  active — in  fact  serving  at 
one  time  or  another  as  president  of  most 
of  them^is  too  numerous  to  list  in  these 
proceedings.  Let  me  Just  highlight  a  few 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
community. 

As  an  activist  In  the  San  Diego  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  led  a  major 
project  to  gain  long  overdue  public  rec- 
ognition for  John  J  Montgomery,  the 
"forgotten  man  of  aviation"  John  J 
Montgomery  made  a  successful  non- 
powered  glider  flight  from  Otay  Mesa  in 
San  Diego  County  on  March  17.  1884 — 
years  before  the  Wright  Brothers'  his- 
toric powered  flight  of  1903. 

He  persuaded  a  major  Hollywood  movie 
studio  to  do  a  documentary  film  on  this 
historic  flight  the  profits  from  which 
were  donated  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Because  of  Bob  Wilson's  ef- 
forts a  large  historic  marker  Is  now  on 
the  Site  of  the  Montgomery  flight 

On  the  political  side — Bob  has  been 
a  political  activist  long  before  he  was 
persuaded  by  h's  friends  to  seek  office 
himself  Two  of  his  principal  efforts  come 
to  mind  He  was  campaign  manager  in 
the  initial  campaign  of  the  late  Mr  Don 
Keller,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
district  attorney  for  San  Diego  County 
for  many  years 

In  1952.  long  before  Bob  ever  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  candidate  himself,  he  led 
one  of  the  national  movements  to  "draft  " 
Eisenhower  to  run  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  Bcp  —along  with  another  San 
Diegan.  Elliott  Cushman— wrote  and 
producted  a  tabloid-size  newspaper  of 
the  highest  professional  quality.  This 
newspaper,  several  hundred  thousand 
copies,  was  distributed  to  opinion  and 
partv  leaders  all  over  the  United  States 
The  cost.  time,  talent  and  energy  was 
all  donated  by  Bob  and  his  partner.  His 
dedication  to  good  government  is  un- 
questioned, unre.served,  unselfl.sh,  and 
was  established  long  before  he  became 
a  candidate  for  public  office  His  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee  from  1962 
to  1973  IS  legendary. 

I  knew  Bob  for  several  years  before  he 
became  a  candidate  We  worked  together 
in  business — he.  as  a  young  advertising 
executive  and  I.  as  a  real  estate  man 
whose  employer  always  retained  the  firm. 
with  which  Bob  was  associated,  for 
years  My  personal  admiration  and  deep 
friendship  for  Bob  began  m  1947 — some 
33  years  ago  This  friendship  is  one  I 
have  treasured,  and  always  will 

I  know  that  Bob  Wilson  and  his  good 
wife.  Shirley,  will  en.iov  many  years  of 
new  challenges.  He  will  not  "retire"— he 
never  would  He  will.  I  trust,  enjoy  a 
richly  deserved,  and  less  demanding,  new 
and  rewarding  lifestyle. 

The  Hou.se — and  this  Nation — is  better 
because  Bob  Wilson  gave  28  years  of  his 
life  to  all  of  u.s 


Z  2000 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  California  iMr.  Clausen  >. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  missed  Members 
of  the  97th  Congress  will  be  Representa- 
tive Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

As  I  contemplate  his  leaving,  I  think 
back  to  my  own  election  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress when  Bob  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. He  answered  my  many  questions 
straight  arrow — with  no  holds  barred. 
FYom  that  time  on.  Bob  was  a  friend — 
a  man  of  consideration  on  whom  I  could 
rely  on  for  candor  and  sound  advice. 

These  attributes  have  special  signifi- 
cance to  me  because  of  my  recent  suc- 
cession to  Bob  as  "dean"  of  the  Califor- 
nia Republican  delegation  and  in  this 
capacity.  Bob  will  always  stand  as  a  per- 
sonal source  of  inspiration — a  man  of 
Impeccable  integrity,  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  a  full  commitment  to  the  cause  and 
principles  that  are  embodied  in  our 
preat  Constitution. 

In  his  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Bob  Wilson  h&s  provided  me 
with  a  unique  opportunity  for  access 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  me  v^nth 
his  knowledge,  insight,  and  understand- 
ing which  has  been  of  enormous  help  to 
me  over  the  years. 

I  can  honestly  sav  that  there  have 
been  very  few  legislative  problems  of 
particular  interest  to  my  district  which 
did  not  receive  expeditious  consideration 

Bob  has  contributed  28  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  people  of  San  Diego, 
the  people  of  California  and  the  entire 
Nation  Over  these  years.  Bob  has  been 
a  landmark  of  unquestioned  ability, 
wprmth,  kindness,  and  friendship  which 
will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  large  number 
of  awards  and  commendations  he  has  re- 
ceived will  ser\'e  as  living  testimony  to 
this  great  and  congenial  Congressman 
from  California  I  have  Indeed  been  for- 
tunate to  have  served  with  Bob  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  people 
of  my  State  will  long  remember  and  ap- 
preciate his  service  to  the  Nation,  'We 
will  miss  you.  Bob.  and  wish  you  and 
Shirley  much  happiness  and  continued 
.'uccess  In  your  retirement. 

Mr.  BLTIGENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Badham'  . 

Mr.  BADHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  thank  the 
gentleman  particularly  as  my  good 
friend  for  taking  this  special  order  for 
one  of  our  finest  Congre.ssmen  ever  the 
Honorable  Bob  Wilson  of  San  Diego 

Bob  Wilson  was  one  of  the  first  Con- 
gressmen I  ever  met;  in  fact,  he  was  the 
second  Congressman  I  ever  met.  one  of 
my  predecessors  being  the  first.  Jim  Utt, 
who  was  a  classmate  of  Bob  Wilson  back 
in  the  1952-53  class.  Jim  Utt  told  me.  as 
one  of  my  counselors,  that  if  I  ever 
needed  anyth'ng  in  the  Congress  to  be 
sure  and  talk  to  Bob  Wilson. 

It  was  some  years  after  that  that  I 
met  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  Bos  Wilson  when  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  RNCC.  as  has  been  said.  At  that 
time  he  was  doing  everything  he  could 


to  bring  more  Republicans  to  the  Coi- 
gress.  Bob,  I  will  have  to  say,  is  doing  a 
better  job  all  the  time  We  are  gaining 
more  and  I  hope  soon  we  will  have  even 
more;  but  Bob  has  been  &n  inspiration 
and  a  guiding  light  to  me. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  prior  to  my 
arriving  to  take  membership  in  the  95th 
Congress.  I  counseled  with  Bob  Wilson 
and  he  guided  me  in  the  ways  that  I 
should  go,  hopefully,  and  recommended 
very  highly  and  very  strongly  to  me  that 
I  should  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  I  did 
with  his  help  and  it  is  something  that  I 
will  never  regret  as  long  as  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  an  area  of  Cali- 
fornia In  this  august  body. 

Bob  has  been  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  some 
years;  indeed,  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  I  can  say  for  sure 
that  Bob  Wilson  is  respected  as  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Clair  Burcener ■  said,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  nationally  and,  indeed,  inter- 
nationallv, for  the  strong  posture  that 
he  has  advocated  and  maintained  for  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  that  Bob  when  he  leaves  the 
Halls  of  Congress  will  not  be  leaving 
service  to  his  country  or  to  the  defense 
of  his  country,  but  will,  indeed  give 
counsel  and  advice  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  bodies  that  work  to  pro- 
vide by  our  industrial  base  a  strong  de- 
fense for  this  country. 

I  think  Bob  who  has  served  28  years 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  will  have  at 
least  as  outstanding  a  career  outside  the 
Halls  of  Congress  as  he  and  Shirlev  en- 
joy the  years  that  will  come  in  business 
and  in  pleasure. 

I  would  just  say  to  Bob  that  Anne  and 
I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship,  the  coun- 
.sel  the  guidance,  and  all  that  has  gone 
with  serving  In  the  Congress  with  Bob 
Wilson. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  to  honor  a  great 
Californian. 

Mr  BURGENER  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Wylte  '  . 

Mr.  •WYIJE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  participated  a  little  earlier  m  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Sam  Devine  and  Bill 
n«RSHA  from  my  own  State  of  Ohio. 
When  I  heard  that  a  tribute  was  going 
to  be  paid  to  Bob  Wilson  through  this 
special  order  which  the  gentleman  has 
taken,  for  which  we  all  compliment  him. 
I  derided  that  I  would  stick  around  and 
put  in  2  cents  worth  on  behalf  of  Bob 
Wilson,  too. 

D  2010 

I  guess  many  of  us  here  in  Congress 
owe  to  some  degree  a  vote  oi  thanks  and 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bob  Wilson  for 
helping  us  come  here  He  'was  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress 
m  1966  I  will  say  that  he  was  very  help- 
ful, especially  in  what  we  call  early-on 
money,  which  helped  me  get  started.  I 
think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
thank  him  for  helping  me  in  my  election 
bid  that  year. 
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Bob  ha.s  been.  accordinK  to  my  obser- 
vation, an  extremely  effective  and  dedi- 
rated  ConKressman  He  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  good  government 
His  work  on  the  .\rme(l  ServK  e.s  Com- 
mittee ha.s  b'tMi  .siKHincant  a.s  far  a.s  the 
defense  of  thi.s  country  is  concerned  and 
as  the  gentleman  m  the  well  lias  .said 
he  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  true  ex- 
perts m  tlie  f'.ekl  of  national  defense  by 
the  leaders  of  our  country  as  well  as  by 
the  leaders  of  other  countries  in  the 
free  world  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  achievement  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  appreciated. 

Bob  will  be  missed  by  his  presence 
here,  but  his  pre.sence  here  will  be  noted 
aiul  louti  remembered  for  what  he  did 
here  and  for  the  t;ood  he  has  done  for 
the  country  It  has  been  an  honor  for 
me  to  serve  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  with  Bob  Wilson 

Marjorie  and  I  wish  Bob  and  Shirley 
much  happiness  in  whatever  endeavor 
they  choose  to  participate  m  m  the 
future 

Mr  BURGENER  I  thaiik  my  col- 
league 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  dlstin- 
K'uished  colleague  from  California   'Mr 

.•\.NDERSON  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Si)eaker.  I  rise  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  farewell  to  my  good 
Irieiid  and  colleague  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Bos  Wii.son  After  28 
years  of  distinguished  and  unblemished 
service  to  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion. Bob  has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election 

Bob  Wilson  is  a  Rentleman  He  has 
never  let  partisanship  interfere  with  the 
worlt  of  this  Chamber  As  the  ranking 
minurity  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  demonstrated  his 
keen  ability  time  and  again  to  address 
the  problems  which  this  Nation  (aces.  1 
shall  iiersoiially  mi.ss  his  friendship. 
wise  (  ounsel.  and  powerful  advocacy  of 
measures  which  not  only  benefit  the 
State  of  California  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  country 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  delegation  Is  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  group  in  the  Hou.se 
Vet  with  the  collaboration  and  team- 
work of  all  43  members  we  have  been 
quite  successful  in  our  efTorts  on  behalf 
of  the  State  As  the  ranking  member  of 
the  delPKation  It  was  Bob  who  played 
a  kev  role  m  a.ssurinR  the  success  of 
many  of  these  pfTorts 

Certainly,  if  Bos  had  decided  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  97th  Conere.ss.  his  con- 
stituents In  the  41st  District  would  have, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  reelected 
him  by  a  comfortable  margin  It  has 
been  a  rewarduig  personal  experience 
for  me  to  have  known  Bob  as  a  colleague 
and  I  am  honored  to  have  served  with 
him 

Mv  wife  Lee  Joins  me  In  congratul.Tt- 
Ins  Bob  on  28  years  of  outstanding  pub- 
lic service  in  Congress  and  wish  lie  and 
his  wife  Shirley,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren well  ;n  all  their  future  endeavors 

Mr  BURGENER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr  Edv^ardsi. 


Mr  EDWARr:>S  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yleldliiK 

Ntr  Speaker,  the  late  OeorKC  Andrews, 
our  former  colleague  from  Alabama, 
used  to  say  that  there  were  only  two 
ways  to  get  out  of  this  Chamber  or  out 
of  this  Hou.se  and  both  had  to  do  with  a 
Ixix  I  would  say  that  our  friend  Bob 
Wilson  has  defeated  the  system  He  Is 
going  out  under  his  own  power  of  his 
own  free  will,  into  a  future  I  think  that 
will  continue  to  have  very  much  to  do 
with  service  to  this  Nation  We  are  all 
very  proud  of  him  for  that 

I  sujipose  most  all  of  us,  as  we  go 
through  life,  come  to  know  people  who 
have  a  positive  influence  on  us  If  we 
are  not  constantly  benefiting  by  our 
relationships  with  others,  then  we  prob- 
ably are  not  applying  ourselves  properly 
Bob  Wilson  Is  .^uch  a  person  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned 

As  has  already  been  said.  Bob  Wilson 
was  one  of  those  who  had  much  to  do 
with  many  of  us  being  here  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  He  was  one  of 
my  first  contacts  as  I  embarked  upon  the 
ta.sk  of  running  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  southwest  Alabama  where  no 
Republican  had  ever  been  elected  before 
When  I  came  here.  I  watched  him  and 
I  worked  with  him.  and  I  learned  from 
him  Today  he  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  I  am  the  ranking  minorltv  mem- 
ber on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee So  even  to  this  good  day  I 
cannot  do  very  much  until  Bob  does 
his  work,  and  he  has  done  it  well 

We  have  worked  together  for  the  de- 
fen.se  of  this  country,  for  the  good  of 
this  Nation  Sometimes  we  have  clashed 
severely  over  what  ls  best  for  the  defen.se 
of  this  country  I  guess  I  must  say  that 
if  he  has  taught  me  one  thing,  it  is  to 
be  of  Independent  mind  and  that  inde- 
pendence springs  forth  every  once  in  a 
while  where  we  do  clash  over  certain 
issues  as  to  what  Ls  the  right  approach 
to  take  for  defense 

But  I  have  watched  him  over  the  years 
He  lias  expressed  h's  concern  for  the 
readine.ss  of  this  country  from  a  de- 
fense standpoint,  as  he  has  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  retention  of  our 
troops  in  the  armed  services,  over  the 
caliber  of  the  people  who  are  serving. 
over  the  pay  and  benePts  and  allowances 
that  we  are  provldnik'  for  our  service 
people,  over  the  equipment  that  we  are 
procuring  Even  as  he  is  approaching  the 
end  of  his  career  in  the  House  he  is  very 
much  involved  in  trying  to  And  ways  to 
improve  Uie  industrial  base  of  this  coun- 
try so  that  in  time  of  war  it  can  be 
mobilized  In  a  fashion  that  will  start  to 
produce  weapons  and  parts  and  those 
things  needed  as  we  have  to  defend  this 
country. 

So  I  think  he  has  been  a  great  asset, 
not  only  to  thLs  Hou.se.  but  he  has  been 
a  stalwart  in  this  Nation  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
BiRGENER'  for  taking  this  special  order 
and  allowing  u.s  to  have  a  few  words  to 
say  about  our  friend  Bob  We  wish  Bob 
and  Shirley  all  of  the  be.vt  We  look  for- 
ward to  seeng  him  main  many  more 
timci  after  he  has  gone  from  this  House, 


because  I  know  that  he  will  be  very  much 
invohed  In  whatever  he  i.s  doing 

Mr  Bt'HOENFR  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hi.s  co.nments 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
.Mr   f 'oi  LiNs  i 
Mr    COU.INS   of  Texas    I   thank   the 
gentleman  Irom  California 

I  was  interested  in  what  my  friend 
from  .Alabama  .Mr  K[)w/«rdsi  had  to 
say  about  defense  becau.se  I  know  being 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Commiitee  how  much  he  has 
worked  with  Bob  Wil.son  on  defense. 
Those  of  us  that  have  served  .so  long 
with  Bob  in  Congress  always  think  of  the 
Nation's  defen.se  because  he  talks  about 
It.  believes  in  it  and  so  it  is  on  su(  h  an 
occasion,  and  now  when  it  looks  like 
Congre.ss  Is  beginning  to  finally  realize 
the  full  imiact.  the  full  importance  of 
defense,  that  Bob  is  goint:  to  be  out  on 
the  outside  advising  us.  because  he  has 
bepn  such  a  part  of  the  system 

When  I  think  about  Bob  I  think  about 
him  as  a  gentleman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Anderson',  .said. 
But  also  I  think  of  him  because  of  the 
active  part  he  has  played  in  our  own 
party  He  has  been  such  a  great  leader  in 
the  Republican  Party  He  was  chairman 
ot  our  congressional  committee  when  It 
made  the  greatest  gains  that  were  ever 
made  I  remember  mv  own  experience  In 
getting  interested  in  rartisan  politics  was 
when  I  heard  Bob  Wit  son  speak  to  a 
k'roup  out  in  Colorado  Springs  We  were 
attend  ng  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Presi- 
dents Organization  It  was  a  group  of 
about  100  businessmen  that  were  presi- 
dents of  companies  He  talked  to  us  not 
only  about  our  resionsibility  to  help  good 
candidates,  but  he  made  a  real  hard 
pitch,  a  real  hard  sell  on  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  think  about  getting  Involved. 
because  he  said  there  are  too  manv  peo- 
ple that  talk  about  good  government  and 
not  enough  people  that  do  something 
about  It 

I  thought  about  It  many  times  Actual- 
ly it  was  4  years  later  when  I  got  Into 
politics,  but  that  particular  si^eech  stuck 
111  my  mind  You  never  know  when  you 
are  selling  hard  and  I  have  appreciated 
so  much  what  Bob  Wil.son  has  done  not 
only  for  the  Republican  Partv  but  what 
he  has  meant  to  me  and  what  his  in- 
spiration has  meant  to  our  entire  coun- 
try I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  BURGENER  I  thank  my  friend. 
At  this  time  I  vield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  'Mr  W*xman  ' 
C.  2020 
Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me  and  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  others  wtio  have  ex- 
pressed their  tribute  to  Bob  Wilson  I 
am  somewhat  in  a  minority  m  expressing 
my  admiration  for  him.  not  that  we  all 
do  not  share  that  admiration  but  I  am 
a  Democrat  and  somewhat  of  a  liberal 
Democrat  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  is 
not  only  a  Republican,  but  a  leader  in 
V.u-  Republican  Party  But  I  pav  this 
tribute  to  him  because  of  my  own  per- 
sonal admiration  for  Bob  and  Shirley 
Wilson 

I  admire  the  way  he  has  approached 
his  congressional  duties  More  impor- 
tantly. I  admire  the  tremendous  dedi- 
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cation  he  has  to  the  national  defense  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  .•\rmed  Services  He  has  a 
long  legislative  record  of  arguing  suc- 
cessfully, and  sometimes  unsuccessfully. 
for  the  best  po.ssiblc  national  defense 
which  our  country  deserves  and  so 
desperately  needs 

I  remember  on  a  persona!  level  travel- 
ing with  Bob  and  Shirley  tu  the  Soviet 
Union  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  talking 
to  tiicin  as  we  met  some  of  the  Rcfusniks. 
IX'ople  who  had  been  denied  the  kind  of 
freedom  in  this  country  tiial  we  take  for 
granted  The  coinmilmenl  that  Bob  and 
Shirley  .showed  to  the  human  lights  of 
those  peoples  who  had  been  denied  those 
rights  cxpres.sed  to  me  so  muih  about 
the  man  and  his  feeling  of  patriotism 
and  warmth  and  dedication  to  this 
Nation.  It  expressed  so  much  to  me  about 
that  side  of  the  national  delense  picture 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  It  is  that 
side  that  recognizes  the  need  for  na- 
tional delense  so  that  this  country  will 
never  see  the  day  when  any  ot  our  people 
will  be  imprisoned  as  those  we  saw  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  did  not  want  to  pass  up  this  oppor- 
'.unity  to  personally  pay  tribute  to  Bob 
!\nd  to  Shirley  and  to  wish  them  the  very 
test  for  future  health  and  succe.ss 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  mentioned 
earlier  when  we  were  giving  accolades  to 
Sam  Devine  that  my  former  predeces.sor. 
Carlton  J.  King,  was  a  good  friend  of 
Sam's.  I  know  that  he  also  was  a  good 
friend  of  Bob  Wilson's.  I  can  recall  when 
Carlton  King  knew  that  I  was  coming  to 
Wa.shington.  He  knew  that  I  wanted  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices He  said.  "Gerrv.  Bob  Wilson  is  not 
only  a  great  American  and  a  great  Con- 
gressman, but  he  IS  a  gentleman,  and. 
above  all  else,  he  thinks  the  way  you  do  " 
He  said.  "When  you  get  there  if  you 
do  get  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices"— which  I  have  not  yet — he  said. 
'You  will  never  go  wrong  by  following 
Bob  Wilson's  lead  ' 

I  have  watched  Bob  Wilson  I  have 
followed  him  for  the  last  2  years  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  know  him  as  long  as  every- 
body else  Carlton  King  sure  was  right 
He  is  a  great  American,  a  great  Congress- 
man, a  gentleman,  and  he  sure  thinks  the 
way  I  do. 

Mr  BURGENER  I  thank  my  col- 
league. As  wc  come  to  the  end  of  this 
special  order.  I  was  talking  with  Bne 
Wilson  earlier  this  afternoon  He  told 
me  he  is  .mst  about  honored  out  He  has 
just  about  had  so  many  farewell  parties 
he  may  decide  not  to  leave  1  know  that 
I  am  not  going  to  say  goodby  to  him  I 
hope  to  see  him  every  day  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  almost  But  next  week  in  Sai 
Diego,  at  another  gathering,  there  will 
be  1,000  people  asscmbt  a,  I  believe  on 
the  nth  of  December,  to  honor  Bob  Wil- 
son. That  IS  just  one  of  many,  many 
times. 

Many  Members  have  come  to  me  this 
evening  who  had  to  leave,  who  had  re- 
marks they  wished  to  deliver  It  has  been 
a  rare  privilege  to  take  this  special  order. 


to  say  a  very  temporary  goodby  to  a  great, 
great  guy  that  I  have  been  a.ssociated 
with  for  33  years 

I  hope  Bob,  the  next  33  years  will  be 
just  as  much  fun  for  both  of  us 
•  Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  ditficult  things  to  confront  at  the 
ending  of  each  Congress  is  the  hard  fact 
that  Members  depart,  and  old  friends 
tiang  it  up  So  It  IS  w  ith  regret  that  I  note 
the  imminent  departure  of  Bob  W'ilson, 
a  longtime  friend,  a  great  public  servant 
of  Calilornia  and  the  Nation,  and  a 
leader  m  the  Republican  membership  m 
the  House. 

As  the  saying  goes — Bob  Wilson  and  I 
go  way  back  We  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether as  freshmen  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  we  are  the 
last  of  that  crop  of  Republican  legis- 
lators who  have  served  continuously  in 
the  Congre.ss 

Bob  Wilson  has  worked  hard  tor  the 
Republican  cause  during  his  28  years  m 
the  Congress,  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  congre.ssional  committee 
during  difficult  times  and  laid  the  loun- 
dation  to  rebuild  our  strength  in  the 
House  by  pu.shing  for  a  strong  Washing- 
ton-based committee  to  help  retain  in- 
cumbencies, and  elect  new  Rejjublicans 
to  the  House 

He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  a 
strong  defense  for  the  Nation,  even 
through  times  when  it  was  considered 
out  of  fashion  to  be  in  favor  of  national 
security  His  I4  elections  testify  to  the 
eflective  job  he  has  done  for  the  San 
Diego  area  during  nearly  three  decades 
in  Congress 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privHef;e  to 
have  had  Bob  Wilson  as  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  during  our  tenure  in  the 
House  While  I  will  miss  him  greatly  in 
the  97th.  I  am  pleased  that  he  and  hi.s 
lovely  wife.  Shirley,  will  now  have  time 
to  devote  to  interests  that  the  press  of 
congressional  and  party  business  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  in  the  past 
Bob  Wilson  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
courageous  Member  of  Congress,  and  a 
partisan  m  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
I  share  with  his  host  of  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  our  sense  of  loss  at  his 
leaving,  and  our  very  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  fulfilling  retirement.* 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  major  debate  on  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  on  May  13,  1980,  I  took 
the  well  to  support  a  follow-on  to  our 
aging  B-52  bomber  fleet,  a  fixed-wing 
variant  of  the  B-1.  At  that  time.  I  pref- 
aced my  floor  remarks  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
man  we  are  honoring  today,  for  his  self- 
less dedication  to  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

It  was  well  known  that  Bob  Wilson 
was.  among  his  other  numerous  and 
stellar  accomplishments,  a  driving  force 
behind  this  year's  strong  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  For  that  alone,  he  merits  our 
enduring  apprcciat'on.  But  bevond  any 
single  i.ssue.  beyond  any  specific  debate 
on  the  complex  and  deadly  serious  ques- 
tions of  national  security,  he  has  earned 
our  deep  and  abiding  appreciation  for 


the  treasure  trove  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom he  has  brought  to  the  deliberations 
oi  this  House. 
Bob  served  l£  a  private  in  the  Army 

during  World  War  II  But  his  mteresls 
m  tne  field  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security  have  been  wide-ranging. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
the  US  Air  force  Academy  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society  and  a  board  member  of 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization.  But 
Bob  Wilson  s  reputation  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  wa.^  g.ven  added  luster 
when  he  was  appointed  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1975, 
During  these  past  5  years  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  burned 
the  midnight  oil  m  his  efforts  on  that 
prestigious  committee,  with  friends  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  do  everything 
he  possibly  could  to  siiorc  up  the  defenses 
of  this  Nation  m  the  face  of  the  most 
ominous  military  buildup  on  the  part  of 
a  totalitarian  power  m  modern  history. 

Bob  Wilson  has  rela>  ed  to  us  individ- 
ually, and  in  his  official  capacity,  what 
history  has  taught  us  throughout  the 
centuries  of  man  s  existence  that  peace 
and  .security  cannot  be  left  to  the  good 
will  or  pretended  beneficience  of  adver- 
saries, but  must  rest  upon  the  secure 
foundation  of  an  unambiguous  national 
purpose  self-confidence  readiness,  and 
military  strength, 

Th?  good  people  of  his  San  Diego  dis- 
trict will  surely  miss  their  fine  public 
servant  By  all  accounts  most  notably  28 
years  of  his  hfe  in  Congre.ss  he  has 
served  th^m  very  well  We  must  all  re- 
member that  we  ser\'e  here  not  &s  a  mat- 
ter of  private  right  or  special  privilege. 
but  only  because  we  are  charged  with 
holding  a  public  trust  It  is  only  through 
adhering  to  that  sacred  trust  that  we  v^•ln 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
who  elected  us  and  prol.ect  and  maintain 
the  constitutional  authority  of  this  Con- 
gress. In  this  respect.  Bob's  great  con- 
cressional  career  serves  as  a  model  for  all 
of  us 

Speaking  personally.  I  know  that  I 
shall  miss  his  kindness,  his  considera- 
tion, his  strong  and  unerring  advice  on 
matters  of  public  policy  Bce,  I  know 
that  I  share  th?  sentiments,  particularly 
of  the  California  delegation  when  I  wish 
>'ou  every  hanpiness. 

God  bless  and  keep  you.* 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson. 
who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th 
Coneress  after  almost  three  decades  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Renresentatives 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
B^B  during  the  16  years  of  mv  service  in 
the  Congress  He  is  a  dedicated  and  de- 
voted American,  and  a  Congressman  of 
outstanding  ability,  deep  compassion. 
and  courage. 

Elected  to  the  8'?d  Congress  Bob  'Wil- 
son has  giv^n  dedicated  and  devoted 
service  to  his  constituents  of  the  41st 
Congressional  District  of  California  for 
28  years  His  diligent  efTort.s  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  h9\  e  been  tioth  fruit- 
ful and  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this 
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Nation,  and  he  has  compiled  a  splendid 
record  of  excellence  and  achievement 

Bob  is  a  fine  le({isliitc;r  and  a  distin- 
guished leatier  and  ht-  will  te  missed  here 
in  the  House 

I  extend  Bob  Wilson  my  b?st  wishes 
for  a  healthy  and  hapin   retirement  • 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
deem  it  a  privilet<e  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  "Bon  Voyage  to  our  col- 
league from  California,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Wilson 

After  serving  his  neighbors  In  Cali- 
fornia s  41st  District  for  14  terms.  Bob 
has  decided  to  retire  We  wiU  mi.ss  hiiii 
but  I  hope  his  retirement  means  he  will 
get  to  spend  more  time  in  beautiful 
sunny  California  May  the  satisfaction  of 
his  long  career  as  a  public  servant  and 
good  health  be  hus  to  enjoy  m  his  golden 
years  • 

•  Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Si;>eaker  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate Congressman  Bob  Wilson  on  his 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Tlie  tremendous  work  he  has  done  In 
serving  his  constUuenUs  and  our  Nation 
is  a  shining  example  for  others  to  fol- 
low, and  his  efforUs  will  long  t)e  remem- 
bered His  record  of  accoinpi;stunents 
shows  a  great  deal  of  dedication  and 
ability  as  well  as  personal  integrity 

Bobs  knowledge  and  experience  on 
defense  matters  have  made  him  an  ef- 
fective member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  he  has  made  many  important 
contributions  to  this  country 

I  know  he  will  continue  his  high  level 
of  service  as  he  retires  from  the  Con- 
gress We  will  all  miss  him.  but  I  am  sure 
tlie  future  holds  many  more  wonderful 
things  in  store  I  hope  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  of  the  things 
for  which  he  has  never  had  time  in  tiic 
pa.st.  as  we  all  dream  of  doing  some  day 

It  is  with  great  plea.sure  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Bob 
Wilson,  and  I  wish  him  great  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come  • 

•  Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker,  for  ttie 
past  28  years  this  body  has  had  as  one 
of  Its  most  distinguished  Members,  an 
Individual  who  has  shown  true  concern 
and  commitment  to  the  continued  abil- 
ity of  tlus  Nation  to  defend  Itself  Bob 
Wilson  has  become  a  spokesman  for 
our  military  and  for  its  personnel 

His  position  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  enabled  him  to  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  America's  mili- 
tary, by  continually  seeking  a  stronger 
and  better  equipped  armed  services 

Bob  Wilson  has  also  been  a  devoted 
representative  of  his  district,  the  4 1st 
District  of  California  The  people  he 
represented  in  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
Uves  have  been  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  a  man  of  his  Integrity  and  ability 
speak  for  them  in  this  body 

I  will  miss  his  frlend.shlp  in  the  Hou.se. 
but  I  wish  him  a  happy  and  long  retire- 
ment as  he  returns  home  to  his  friends 
in  California  • 

•  Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  served  with  Bob 
Wilson  in  two  capacities  For  13  years 
I  was  a  stafT  member  with  former  Con- 
gressman Bernle  Sisk.  and  I  was  able  to 


work  with  Congressman  Wilson  and  his 
staff  For  the  past  2  years  I  have  had 
ttie  honor  of  serving  in  the  House  with 
Bob.  representing  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia 

While  we  are  members  of  different 
parties,  we  each  respect  the  other's 
Mews^-we  can  agree  to  disagree"  Bob 
is  an  affable  gentleman,  respected  by  all 
vsho  have  served  with  him 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  California 
delegation,  all  of  us  have  looked  to  him 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  I  wish  him 
the  best  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  /ork  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Bob  Wilson  of  California  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Bob  has  been 
both  a  good  friend  and  capable  leader 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  his  guidance,  support,  and  friendship 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Bob  has  demonstrated  his  substantial 
legislative  skills,  his  diligence  as  a  re- 
sponsive representative,  and  as  a  force- 
ful spokesman  for  a  strong  and  vigorous 
national  defense 

I  know  that  Bob  will  be  missed  by  his 
constituents  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  a-s  well  as  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  He  will 
be  particularly  missed  by  those  who  have 
persistently  endeavored  to  insure  that 
our  Nation  is  capable  of  providing  for 
its  own  security  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  • 

•  Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  retirement  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  Bob  Wilson 
He  will  be  missed  by  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Bob  Wilson  is  a  hard-working,  con- 
scientious Member  of  Congre.ss  While  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  him  on  all 
i.ssues,  I  respect  his  strong  commitments 
to  his  philosophy  and  his  consistent  sup- 
port of  legislative  initiatives  to  promote 
that  philosophy  Bob  Wilson  has  well 
represented  his  constituents  in  the  41st 
District  of  California  with  consistent 
dedication   and   success 

Mr  S -eaker  Bob  Wilson  s  high  ideals 
and  deeply  held  convictions  are  an  In- 
spiration to  us  all  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Bob  has  developed  a  keen 
knowledge  of  defense-related  matters 
and  has  always  supported  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  for  this  country  He  Is 
widely  respected  in  the  field  and  his 
knowledge  has  greatly  benefited  this 
body 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Join  our  colleagues  in 
this  tribute  to  Representative  Bob  'V^■IL- 
soN  and  I  extend  my  sincere  best  wishes 
to  Bob  and  his  lovely  wife  Shirley  May 
they  enjoy  many,  many  years  of  hap- 
piness in  their  retirement  and  in  their 
future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker 
this  body  and  our  Nation  will  be  losing 
one  of  its  mast  effective  Members  of 
Congress  when  Bob  Wilson  retires  after 
28  years  of  dedicated  public  service 

I  will  personally  feel  the  loss  mast 
acutely  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee  where  we  will  no  longer 
have  Bob  Wilson  s  voice  of  reason  and 
experience  speaking  on  t>ehalf  of  a 
stronger  national  defense  in  America.  It 
has  certainly  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  him  on  Armed  Services  and 
I  have  always  highly  valued  his  expert 
and  experienced  views  on  military  mat- 
ters. 

We  in  this  body  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  recognize  Bob's  abilities  In  national 
defense  matters  His  efforts  have  also 
been  recognized  by  the  Non-Commts- 
sioned  OfBcers  Association,  Civil  Defense 
League.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  and 
Reserve  Ofllcers  Association,  plas  others. 
To  be  honored  In  this  way  speaks  well 
of  the  fruitful  years  of  contributions  Bob 
Wilson  has  made  to  his  Nation  and  this 
body. 

Mr,  Speaker  Not  only  will  I  mLss  Bob 
as  a  valued  colleague,  but  also  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  I  Join  with  the  others 
speaking  today  to  wish  him  the  very  best 
in  the  years  to  come  and  to  thank  him 
for  a  Job  well  done,* 

•  Mr  MATSUI  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  laslng  a  val- 
uable and  distinguished  member  when 
Bob  Wilson  retires 

First  elected  in  1952,  Bob  Wilson  has 
served  with  honor,  principle,  and  distinc- 
tion Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  come  to  respect  his  thoughtful  In- 
sight on  a  whole  gamut  of  Issues,  es- 
peciallv  those  concerning  our  national 
defense  His  long  service  has  truly  been 
a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  us  In  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  who  have  often  relied 
on  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  he  has 
gained  during  his  tenure  In  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  say  how 
s'jddened  I  will  be  by  hvs  departure  He 
has  done  a  great  service  to  his  con- 
stituents bv  h's  vears  In  Congress,  and 
a  great  favor  to  our  Nation  • 

•  Mr  HILLIS  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  Members 
who  today  are  exprevslng  their  regret 
that  Bob  Wilson  will  be  retiring  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year 

I  have  served  with  Congressman  Wil- 
son on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
7  years  EXirlng  that  time  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  pet  to  know  him  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  leader  on  the  commttee  As 
the  hUhest  rankine  Repub'Ican  he  hos 
always  worked  with  the  rest  of  us  In 
seeking  out  the  Nations  defense  interests 
and  making  sure  they  are  represented 
in  the  legislation  reported  from  the 
committee 

It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  repre- 
sent a  stronger  military  and  increased 
defense  spending  however  Bob  Wilson 
never  sh'rked  his  responsibility  or  wa- 
vered from  h's  commitment  of  Insuring 
an  adequate  defense  budget  His  work  on 
the  Armed  Servces  Committee  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  He  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  for  his  dedication  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  Hs  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  as  those  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  continue  to 
buld  on  the  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments he  has  made 
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All  Americans  owe  a  special  thank  you 
to  Bob  Wilson  for  the  tremendous  job  he 
has  done.  I  hope  Bob  will  continue  to 
give  us  his  counsel  from  time  to  time  so 
that  we  may  benefit  from  his  insight  into 
the  many  problems  facing  our  Defence 
Department. 

Although  we  will  miss  him  greatly.  I 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as  he  leaves  the 
House.* 

•  Mr  KAZEN  Mr,  Speaker,  we  m  the 
House  may  be  saying  formal  goodby  to 
Bob  Wilson  today,  but  few  of  us  who 
served  with  him  will  forget  him.  He  was 
In  the  House  when  many  of  us  came  as 
new  Members,  In  fact,  he  ranks  with 
Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes  as  the 
Members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
have  served  here  longest. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  well  as 
honor  to  be  associated  with  h  m  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  meetings  o!  that  commit- 
tee. I  have  known  him  to  be  as  thoughtful 
and  hard  working  as  he  has  been  con- 
genial and  friendly  He  combined  his 
great  interest  and  expertise  in  military 
personnel  matters  with  a  strong  belief 
that  our  Armed  Services  must  have  ade- 
quate weaponry  to  keep  our  Nation's 
strength  second  to  none. 

My  Wife  Connie  and  I  count  Bob  and 
Shirley  Wilson  as  very  good  friends  and 
think  very  highly  of  them.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  they  expect  to  re- 
main residents  of  the  'Washington  area 
I  am  confident  we  have  not  seen  the  last 
of  Bob  Wilson  around  this  Chamber,  and 
I  find  that  fact  a  maior  consolation  as  we 
bid  farewell  to  him  today,* 

•  Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  distin- 
guished fellow  Californian.  Bob  Wilson, 
as  he  concludes  his  congressional  career 
Over  the  past  28  years.  Bob  has  served 
with  great  distinction,  not  only  attend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  his  San  Diego  district 
but  to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  well 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  worked  hard  to  see  that  our  defense 
needs  were  met  and  that  our  servicemen 
got  a  fair  shake  His  will  be  large  shoes 
to  fill 

I  have  only  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Bob  in  the  Congress  these  past  2 
years  But  in  far  less  time  than  that.  I 
came  to  appreciate  his  talent,  leadersh  p. 
and  advice  He  has  been  a  cohesive  force 
within  the  California  delegation,  a  man 
whose  experience  has  been  invaluable  to 
all  those  wise  enough  to  seek  his  coun- 
sel As  he  begins  what  we  all  hope  and 
expect  will  be  a  long,  active  and  reward- 
ing retirement,  let  me  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  wish  him  well  He  will  indeed 
be  missed  • 

•  Mr  KRAMER  Mr,  Speaker,  although 
I  have  only  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
a  single  term  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  Bob  Wil- 
son I ,  while  he  has  honored  this  body 
with  14  terms  of  service,  I  have  deeply 
appreciated  having  the  opportunity  to 
serve  this  brief  time  with  him 

His  knowledge  of  matters  affecting  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  his  support  in  legis- 
lation and  policies  critical  to  not  only 


my  district  but  to  our  national  defense 
posture  as  a  whole  have  won  my  whole- 
hearted admiration.  While  I  would  not 
want  to  deprive  him  and  his  family  of 
his  hard-earned  rest,  I  regret  that  we 
could  not  have  spent  more  time  in  pur- 
suit of  our  mutual  interests  In  improving 
our  national  defense. 

No  amount  of  words  ever  captures  the 
essence  of  a  man  nor  of  his  performance 
in  oflBce,  Nor  will  any  amount  of  rhetoric 
describe  the  many  contributions  Bob 
Wilson  has  made  to  this  body  over  the 
years,  and  to  the  state  of  our  national 
defenses. 

Both  my  staff  and  I  have  turned  to 
him  for  advice  and  information,  partic- 
ularly in  matters  of  defense,  and  have 
always  found  htm  both  willing  and  ready 
to  help. 

His  advice  on  defense  matters  has  al- 
ways been  sound,  and  that  soundness 
and  expertise  will  not  be  easily  replaced 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr,  Burceneri  In  commending  the  de- 
parting and  distinguished  Member  from 
California.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  wish 
him  the  ver>'  best  in  the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr  LOEFFLER,  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  his  28  years  of 
service  to  his  district  and  our  Nation 
Since  his  first  election  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress, Bob  Wilson  has  served  the  41st 
District  of  California  tirelessly,  gaining 
both  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
trust  of  his  constituents.  As  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Convress'onal  Com- 
mittee for  12  years,  from  1961  to  1973. 
Bob  was  an  effective  and  skillful  force 
in  the  election  of  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
one  to  whom  the  Republican  Party  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  many  years,  and 
as  ranking  mmority  member  since  1975, 
Bob  Wilson  has  been  a  strong  voice  for 
a  responsible  national  defense  posture, 
and  he  has  received  numerous  honors 
for  h's  leadership  in  this,  and  many  oth- 
er successful  legislative  efforts  His  voice 
and  efforts  will  truly  be  missed 

There  are  very  few  words  which  could 
adequately  pay  tribute  to  the  honor  and 
respect  which  Bob  Wilson  has  gained  in 
his  service  to  our  Nat'on  He  is  a  friend, 
and  we  will  all  miss  him  • 

•  Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Sneaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  v\-e  have  taken  this  special 
order  so  that  the  many  friends  of  our 
colleague.  Bob  Wilson,  mav  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  thoughts  as 
he  departs  from  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Bob  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
m'ttee  for  some  12  vears  and  I  have 
never  known  a  harder  working  or  more 
dedicated  member  of  that  committee  in 
behalf  of  providing  a  strong  defense  for 
these  United  States  Bos  has  especially 
represented  the  San  Diego  area  well  and 
his  military  constituency  throuehout 
that  distr'Ct  will  most  certainly  ml.ss  the 
services  he  has  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 
active  duty  and  the  retired  milltarj' 
communities, 

Mr  Speaker  I  do  not  nrofess  to  under- 
stand Bob's  constituency  but  in  what  is 
obviously  a  Republican  year,  I  am  per- 


suaded beyond  any  reasonable  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  good  people  of  Cali- 
fornia would  have  again  reelected  Bob 
Wilson  had  he  not  chosen  to  retire  from 
this  body  in  which  he  h£«  served  so  ably 
for  the  past  28  years, 

I  shall  miss  Bob  Wilson's  expertise 
and  his  sound  judgment  on  military  mat- 
ters and  especiallj-  so  in  the  procurement 
of  weapons  in  which  he  had  great  knowl- 
edge, however.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
his  plans  include  remaining  m  the  Wash- 
ington area  where  I  predict  he  will  be 
equally  successful  in  whatever  field  he 
elects  to  enter, 

Carolyn  and  I  extend  our  verj-  best 
Wishes  to  Bob  and  Shirley  and  anticipate 
many  additional  years  of  pleasant  rela- 
tionship with  the  both  of  them.« 
y  Mr,  ROBiNSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  colloquy  honoring 
our  longtime  colleague.  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson  of  California,  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  defense  experts  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Bob  s  solid  expertise  in  matters  per- 
taining to  our  national  security  wilJ  be 
sorely  missed  when  he  steps  down  from 
his  congressional  seat  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  after  28  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  people  of  California  and 
the  Nation, 

In  addition  to  his  committee  leadership 
responsibilities  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Bob  was  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  RepuDlican  congressional  commit- 
tee at  the  time  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1971,  His  kind  guidance  and  counsel  at 
that  time  was  warmly  appreciated  by  me. 
as  I  know  it  was  by  all  who  were  part  of 
the  "freshman  minority  class"  in  that 
92d  Congress  In  fact,  it  was  a  role  that 
Bob  cheerfully  and  ably  filled  for  a  whole 
succession  of  newly  elected  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  during  his  long 
tenure  as  head  of  that  organization 

Bob  Wilson  is  best  known  m  Congress, 
of  cour.se,  for  his  steady,  good-willed 
determination  to  help  rebuild  for  Amer- 
ica a  national  defense  system  second  to 
none,  including  the  provision  of  adequate 
pay  and  benefits  for  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Bob 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  restore  America's 
present  diminished  naval  fleet,  and  to 
upgrade  our  sea,  air,  and  land-based 
defense  systems  so  that  these  will  be 
capable  of  deterring  aggression  and 
keeping  the  peace  He  has  been  a  staunch 
advocate  for  giving  a  margin  of  safety  to 
all  co.mponents  of  the  US  Armed  Forces, 
including  Reserve  and  Guard  units  In 
these  matters.  Bob  has  made  a  very  fine 
and  responsible  contribution  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation 

I  might  add  that  when  the  House  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
was  establi.shed  in  the  95th  Congress,  for 
over  a  year  through  its  formative  and 
initial  functioning  stages,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  Bob  on 
this  committee.  His  keen  insieht,  experi- 
ence ard  wisdom  helped  to  laurch  this 
important  panel  in  a  trustworthy,  re- 
spons'ble  manner  His  example  of  leader- 
ship has  been  of  valued  personal  bene- 
fit, now  that  I  must  occury  h's  old  .^ob  as 
the  committee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 
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For  all  such  reasons,  I  am  very  proud 
to  join  in  sakitlnR  Bob  Wilson  as  he  pre- 
pares to  retire  from  Federal  elective 
office  He  is  a  sreat  patriot,  and  an  out- 
standing American 

Best  wishes.  Bub.  for  an  enjoyable, 
happy  life  in  retirement  • 
•  Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Si>eaker.  one  of 
the  crowning  hii;hh«hts  of  mv  service  in 
the  House  has  b»'en  my  friendship  with 
Bob  Wilson  of  San  Dieyo  and  Califor- 
nia s  41st  District 

With  Bob's  retirement,  after  28  years 
service  in  the  House,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  losing  a  giant  ulio  has  worlted 
tirelessly  for  a  stroiiK  national  defense 
I  am  lasinK  mv  bass — the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
rtHV  who  hsus  ^o  competently  let!  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  since 
1975  Our  comm;ttee  WiU  sorelv  miss  Bob 
and  the  talents  he  has  provided  our  Na- 
tion througii  H  terms  on  the  Hill 

A  man  of  rich  humor.  I  have  come  to 
love  Bobs  light,  yet  refreshing  and 
thoroughly  sound  approach  to  gettinir 
the  committee  s  job  done  A  leader  in  the 
efTort  to  maintain  US  sea  power.  Bob 
has  le<l  the  fight  against  erosion  of  Naval 
power  which  we  have  ext>enenced  during 
the  last  several  vears  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  I*ro- 
curement  and  MiliUiry  Nu<  lear  systems. 
Bob  has  labored  valiantly  against  the 
tide  to  see  tiiat  our  Nation  procured  the 
systems  nece.ssarv  for  our  Armed  Forces 
.Mthough  Bob  has  worked  for  the  force 
structure  and  rqiupment  necessary  for 
our  Armed  Forces  to  be  successful  if 
comnutteil  to  war  he  has  fought  hard  to 
improve  pay  and  benefits  for  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  He  is 
the  sponsor  of  re<ent  major  improve- 
ments in  the  military  survivor  benefits 
program  and  is  the  recipient  of  num- 
erous awards  for  his  efTorts  on  behalf  of 
military  personnel 

Manv  Republicans  will  recall  that  Boa 
rendered  our  party  great  service  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  for  12  vears.  A 
champion  of  senior  <  itizens  Bob  was  a 
founder  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
An  earlv  advocate  of  thf>  ini(>ortant  role 
of  oceanographv .  Bon  introduced  the  first 
legislation  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Oceanic  Atmos- 
pheric Administration 

Bob  Wilson  has  served  the  people  of 
Califoniia  and  the  entire  United  States 
in  an  outstanding  manner  We  will  miss 
him  and  the  vital  mle  he  has  played  in 
the  secuntv  of  our  Nation  Because  we 
f-espect  so  ver\-  much  his  service  to  the 
Congress  and  our  Nation,  we  will  be  In- 
spired to  pick  up  the  ball  and  carry  on  in 
his  absence 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  joy  to 
count  Bob  Wilson  as  a  friend  Mv  wife 
Barbara  and  I  will  long  cherish  our 
friends  Bob  and  Shirlev  • 
•  Mr  MINE:TA  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  mv  colleagues  today  In 
this  tribute  to  Bib  Wilson  as  he  pre- 
pares to  retire  from  the  Congress  when  it 
finishes  its  business  for  the  year 

For  the  past  28  years  that  he  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Bob's 
skills  as  a  legislator  and  representative 
have  served   his  district   well   as   it   has 


grown  into  the  diverse  and  vital  area  that 
It  is  today  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  has 
taken  an  active  role  m  impro\ing  and 
strengthening  our  Nation  s  defense 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work  with 
Bob  as  he  has  presided  over  many  meet- 
ings as  the  senior  Republican  from  our 
Slate  of  California  I  know  that  mar.\ 
others  share  my  view  that  the  work  he 
has  done  for  Cahtornia  has  been  out- 
standing and  that  we  have  all  benefited 
from  his  leadership  and  dedication  m 
serving  our  Slate  and  our  Nation. 

Bobs  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Shirley  and  Bob  upon  his  re- 
tirement • 

•  Mr  SCHULZK  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
dedication  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Honorable  Bob  Wilson,  one  of  the  two 
senior  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  joined  in  these  sentiments  by  count- 
less thousands  of  American  servicemen 
and  women,  on  who.se  behalf  he  has 
labored  tirelessly  these  past  28  years 

In  my  first  term,  it  was  my  great  honor 
to  serve  with  Bob  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Throughout  his  ten- 
ure on  that  committee,  he  has  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  a  defense  policy 
based  on  strength,  a  philosophy  now  re- 
ceiving the  support  It  deserves.  As  a 
freshman  and  beyond.  I  have  found  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  on  defense  mat- 
ters to  be  extremely  valuable  His  lead- 
ership m  this  Vital  area  will  continue  to 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Bob  Wilson's  record  speaks  for  itself 
He  has  t)een.  and  I  predict  will  continue 
to  be.  the  epitome  of  the  public  servant. 
Bob.  we  wish  you  all  the  best  in  the 
future  • 

•  Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
mixed  feeling  that  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Burcener'  on  this 
occasion  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  personal 
pleasure  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  our 
retiring  colleague  Bob  Wilson.  In 
another  sense,  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  mean  the 
loss  of  an  Invaluable  Member  from  our 
m'.dst 

Bobs  28  years  of  distinguished  .service 
in  the  Congress  have  brought  America 
better  Government  and  a  conscience  for 
a  strong  nation  militarily  and  economi- 
cally 

I  believe  no  finer  man  has  carried  the 
cause  for  effertive  bipartisan  leadership 
and  we  will  all  mi.ss  his  wise  coun.sel  and 
unwavering  commitment.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  has  strived  to 
make  America  a  better  place  m  which  to 
live,  and  to  make  it  more  secure  at  a 
time  when  we  are  being  challenged  and 
tested  by  potential  enemies. 

I  wish  Bob  and  his  gracious  wife  Shir- 
ley a  most  pleasant  and  well-earned  re- 
tirement and  continued  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  FASHAYAN  Mr  Speaker,  unlike 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  not  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  Bob  Wilson 


for  more  than  2  years  What  I  can  relate 
is  the  great  kindne.ss  and  understiinding 
that  was  shown  to  me  when  I  became  a 
Member  ol  this  body  m  the  96lh  Con- 
gress 

As  an  incommg  freshman  I  found  the 
IJilfalls  and  inscrutable  natu.-e  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  challenging  It  was  Bob  Wilso.v 
«ho  helptxl  this  freshman  inrough  the 
iiKUe  I  shall  never  iorget  his  invaluable 
insight  and  .shall  miss  him  both  as  a 
colleague  and  as  a  friend  • 
•  M:  LENT  Mr  Speaker  as  the  96th 
Congre.ss  draws  to  a  close  and  we  bid 
farewell  to  our  colleagues  who  will  not  be 
returning  to  this  House  ol  Representa- 
tives in  January.  I  am  especially  hon- 
ored to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  Iriend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bub  Wilson  of 
San  Diego.  Calif 

I  first  met  Bob  while  I  was  a  young 
naval  officer  stationed  m  San  Diego  in 
1954  Bob  was  a  Congressman  then,  and 
I  w.is  most  impre.ssed  to  hear  him  speak 
out  on  the  issues  of  that  era  Over  the 
years.  li;s  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  district 
and  the  Nation  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

Bob  has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  his  28 
years  of  congressional  service.  Perhaps 
clasest  to  his  heart  are  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  plight  of 
America  s  enlisted  military  personnel.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Bob  has  well 
earned  recognition  as  the  friend  of  the 
enlisted  man 

As  well.  Bob  aptly  can  be  called  the 
father  of  the  National  Oreanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,"  for  he  first 
proposed  legislation  calling  for  a  na- 
tional oceanic  organization  As  a  result 
of  his  fore.sight  and  vision,  this  country' 
has  moved  ahe.id  on  the  important  mis- 
sion of  exploring,  charting,  and  manag- 
ing the  vast  resources  of  our  global 
oceans 

This  body  will  sorely  mi.ss  Bob  Wilson, 
thou5;h  he  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of 
which  he  can  be  proud  My  wife  Bar- 
bara joins  me  in  extending  Eos  and  Shir- 
ley our  very  best  wishes  in  the  years 
ahead.* 

•  Mr  DFRWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  Bob  Wilson  is  retiring  from 
nublic  service  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Congress,  a  choice  that  he  made  and  an- 
nounced m.any  months  ago.  a  choice  that 
all  of  us  regretted,  but  certainlv  under- 
stood. His  retirement  will  be  a  great  less 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
believe  to  our  Nation 

For  the  past  28  years.  Bob  has  served 
h's  constituents  of  the  41st  Dstnct  of 
California  with  utmost  dedication  and 
energetic  representation  His  legislative 
expertise  and  h-s  responsivene.ss  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents  and  the  people 
of  thvs  Nation  were  often  demonstrated 
in  this  body. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Bob  has 
played  a  major  role  m  the  considerat'on 
and  passage  of  defense  IcKi.slation  which 
has  provided  us  with  stronger  military 
capabilities  He  gained  a  rejjutation  as 
an  effect  ve.  conscientious,  and  knowl- 
edgeable member  of  that  committee 

Bob's  ability  and  dedication  are  well- 
known  among  his  peers,  and  his  traits  of 
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character  have  won  him  high  esteem. 
Bob  has  .served  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  where 
he  demonstrated  his  knowledge  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  expanding  the  number  of 
Republicans  In  elected  office. 

I  wish  Bob  a  very  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
constituents,  his  fellow  Members  and 
the  Nation,  but  1  sincerely  hope  that 
Bob  and  his  lovely  wife,  Shirley,  will 
continue  to  enjoy  health  and  good  for- 
tune in  the  years  ahead.* 
•  Mr  VAN  DEERUN  Mr  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Bob  Wilson,  has  a.ssumed  al- 
most legendary  proportions  in  San  Diego, 
our  mutual  hometown  It  San  Diegans 
look  around,  they  can  scarcely  miss  see- 
ing something  tiiat  Bob  helped  brin«  to 
the  city  during  his  28  years  of  productive 
ser\ice  in  this  body 

Several  of  San  Diego's  finest  attrac- 
tions bear  Bubs  stamp  Harbor  Island, 
for  example,  L'-  home  to  some  of  our  finest 
hotels  and  most  beautiful  parklands 
■yet.  Harbor  Island  vvould  not  even  exist 
if  Mr  Wilson  had  not  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  fund  a  dredging  project  which 
in  turn  provided  the  sand  and  dirt  to 
"build"  the  75-arre  island  in  the  late 
19.S'>'s 

Bob  also  was  instrumental  m  pushing 
legislation  t  j  allow  a  conveyance  of  Navy 
land  that  helped  provide  a  nucleus  of  its 
San  Diego  campus  lor  the  University  of 
California 

He  also  won  approval  lor  bills  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  the  Cabrillo  National 
Monument,  at  the  tip  of  Point  Lorna. 
And  now  the  Cabr.llo  Monument,  built 
around  a  picturr sque  19th  century  light- 
house, IS  the  most  heavily  visited  such 
facility  m  the  country 

The  list  i:oes  on  and  on.  As  much  as 
anyone.  Bob  can  take  credit  for  our  out- 
standing ".cteiaii.N  liospital  completed 
uithin  the  past  decade  as  a  well  equipped 
complex  of  800  b'ds  Before  we  got  our 
own  'VA  hospital  eligible  persons  had  to 
travel  100  miles  up  the  road  to  Long 
Beach   for  inpatient  care 

If  we  look  a  b.t  further  m  the  San 
Diego  area,  we  s  e  other  signs  of  Bob's 
work  and  his  efTcctiveness  in  dealing  with 
Democrats  as  w  ell  as  Republicans  here  in 
the  House 

He  worked  hard  for  our  downtown 
Federal  building-courthouse  for  Spanish 
Land  ng  Park  and  for  a  better  deal  for 
our  embattled  tuna  fleet 

But  most  of  all.  Bob  is  remembered  and 
known  for  hi  work  with  th°  Navy  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  Navy's  hand 
In  dealing  with  our  adversaries  around 
the  world  At  the  same  time  Bob  has  been 
the  mo'-t  important  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  its  biguest  port — San 
Diev'o  At  least  m  part  as  a  result  of  his 
labors,  the  Navy  and  th"  surrounding 
civilian  communities  of  San  Diego  are 
benefiting  a.s  never  before  from  each 
other 

And  Bob  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
obtaining  better  pay  and  benefits  for 
active  and  retired  military  personnel.  In 
our  count  v  some  400.000  jx'rsons — mili- 
tary people  and  their  families — recog- 
nize Bob  as  a  true  champion  of  their 
interests 


Mrs  'Van  Deerlin  and  I  now  count  Bob 
and  Shirley  among  our  closest  friends. 
It  was  not  always  thus:  when  I  first  came 
to  Congre.ss.  nearly  18  years  ago,  Bos 
and  I  were  divided  by  some  rather  bit- 
ter political  partisanship  Over  the  years, 
we  have  both  tempered  our  views,  and  I 
think  we  have  been  more  effective  legis- 
lators as  a  result  Bob  today  is  well  and 
favorably  known  for  the  consideration 
he  shows  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  We  still  have  our  disagreements,  of 
course,  but  now  it  is  a  case  of  "agreeing 
to  disagree  '   without  rancor 

Bob  Wilson  is  esteemed  as  a  senior 
statesman  not  just  of  his  party,  but  of 
the  entire  Congress  As  such  he  will  be 
.'orely  missed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an  editorial  from 
the  San  Diego  Union,  written  last  Jan- 
uary after  Bob  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire: 

An  Imprfssive  Rr.roHD 
Rep  Bob  Wilson  rleared  the  political  air 
In  San  Diet;o  last  weel:  wlien  lie  said  he  would 
end  Ills  28  years  of  service  In  Congress  at  the 
expiration  of  his  current  term  Now  that  the 
guessing  about  his  retirement  Is  over,  the 
next  question  is  the  one  that  will  not  be 
answered  until  the  November  election. 

Tlie  obvious  question  of  who  will  succeed 
Mr  Wilson  promises  to  generate  an  uncom- 
mon level  of  political  activity  In  San  Diego  s 
4Ist  District  At  this  point  the  best  guide- 
lines for  the  coming  talent-searcli  by  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  voters  are  found 
In  Mr  Wilson's  own  Impressive  record  as  a 
congressman. 

Why  have  San  Diegans  elected  Mr  Wilson 
to  Congress  14  times''  The  answer  Is  that  he 
has  done  his  job  so  well  —  that  he  has  re- 
mained sensitive  to  the  political  mood  of 
his  district,  that  he  has  fought  a  good  fight 
for  the  Interests  of  San  Diego  in  Washington 
and  won  more  battles  than  he  lost,  and  that 
ho  has  run  an  efficient  office  sensitive  to  the 
individual  problems  of  his  constituents 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  list  the  spe- 
cific or  general  achievements  of  Mr  Wilson 
since  he  went  to  Washington  28  years  ago 
from  a  city  entering  a  phenomenal  period  of 
postwar  growth  San  DIepo  s  Importance  to- 
day as  a  naval  base  and  as  a  center  for  de- 
fense production  and  technology  speaks  for 
itself  San  Diegans  need  only  look  around  to 
see  the  benefits  of  having  a  respected  and 
energetic  representative  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee 

The  record  of  Mr  Wilson  In  Wash- 
ington, however,  points  to  the  prob- 
lem now  confronting  Snn  Diego  Our  con- 
gressman steps  down  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  is  at  the  top  of  the  Republican  seniority 
ladder  In  the  entire  House  His  successor  will 
enter  the  97th  Congress  next  January  as  a 
freshman  In  a  435-member  body  where  ex- 
perience counts 

Fortunately  Mr  Wilson  will  be  In  his  seat 
during  the  important  coming  year  Decisions 
affecting  the  nation's  military  post  tire  and 
the  future  role  of  the  Navy  will  be  made  in 
1980  He  remains  In  a  position  to  influence 
ttiose  decisions  and  others  whlcli  he  can  now 
approach  as  loose  ends  to  be  tied  up  as  he 
brings  his  congressional  career  to  a  close. 

San  Diego's  link  with  Washington  will  be 
crucial  this  year  and  into  the  future,  and  not 
only  In  terms  of  defetise-related  issues,  in- 
cluding appropriations  for  our  new  Navy 
Hospital  There  is  a  federal  role  In  further 
development  of  San  Diego  harbor,  and  in 
hopes  for  expansion  of  a  rail  transit  system 
here  The  development  of  a  new  San  Diego 
airport  will  Involve   the  federal   government 


and  \he  Navy  whether  or  not  the  current 
focus  on  the  Miraniar  sue  moves  ahead 

Mr  Wilson  will  be  in  a  position  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  help  his  successor  pick  up 
these  and  otlier  endeavors  and  do  the  Job 
with  them  that  San  Dlegu  has  come  to  expect 
from  lis  congressional  representative  The 
aim  should  be  a  transition  without  a  break 
in  stride 

Tough,  partisan  campaigning  can  now  be 
expected  to  capture  a  congressional  seat  that 
once  was  regarded  as  "safe'  for  the  Republi- 
cans Mr  Wilson  among  other  things  has 
been  a  loyal  and  energetic  worker  for  his 
party,  once  heading  the  national  GOP  con- 
j;refsional  campaign  committee  One  reason 
for  his  success,  licwever  has  been  his  ability 
to  work  with  Democrats — especially  various 
chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Commillee — 
during  a  long,  lean  period  of  GOP  minority 
m  Congress 

Botli  parties  will  pusli  hard  to  send  a  new- 
San  Diego  representative  to  Congress  wear- 
ing their  label  We  hope  the  winnowlng-out 
process  produces  candidates  In  both  parlies 
who  reflect  a  commitment  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  a  strong  defense  prepared  to  serve 
with  loyalty  to  the  people  back  home  and 
sympathy  with  their  problems 
'  Those  qualities  kept  Rep  Bob  Wilson  in 
Congress  for  28  years  and  are  a  measure  of 
what  San  Diego  should  try  to  find  In  picking 
hit.  successor.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  California  should  be 
commended  for  setting  aside  this  time 
to  hor.or  one  of  our  most  distmguLshed 
colleatues,  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson 

For  28  years  Boa  Wilson  has  .served 
this  country  He  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  work  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  Nation's  armed  services. 
The  awards  he  ha=  received  from  organi- 
zations aware  of  his  crusade  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  Nation's  ser- 
vicemen are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
He  has  carried  out  his  work  on  the  .'^rmed 
Services  Committee,  where  he  has  been 
the  ranking  Republican  since  1975  That 
IS  where  I  first  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  watching  Bob  work  To- 
gether we  served  on  the  committee,  and 
I  got  to  see  firsthand  his  concern  for  our 
military  personnel.  No  one  in  the  House 
has  foucht  harder  to  see  that  their 
standard  of  living  is  raised  and  that  the 
military  is  able  to  retain  more  of  the 
skilled  people  it  has  trained 

Bob  was  shocked  to  see  and  hear  about 
servicemen  and  their  families  being 
forced  to  live  on  food  stamps  because 
they  are  underpaid  Bob  is  retiring  after 
14  terms  of  service,  and  i:  will  be  ver>- 
important  to  pick  up  where  he  leaves  off 
In  hLs  ficht  to  upgrade  the  standard  of 
living  for  those  people  who  are  defending 
our  country.  Bob  dedicated  himself  to 
that  cause  and  we  must  continue  to  fol- 
low his  example,* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
rise  today  m  tandem  with  the  many 
friends  of  Congressman  Bob  Wilson  of 
California  who  has  chosen  to  retire  from 
a  long  and  most  distinguished  term  of 
service  in  this  House. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  joined  by  count- 
less fellow  first-,  second-,  and  more-term 
Members  of  this  House  when  I  say  that 
we  will  miss  Bob's  experienced  and  help- 
ful presence  m  this  Chamber  While  it 
is  certain  that  the  legislative  history 
books  will  speak  of  his  accomplishments 
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on  behal!  of  the  enlisted  man  in  Ameri- 
ca's military  service  and  his  monumental 
contribulions  to  the  field  of  oceano- 
graphic  rescarth  efforts  by  this  Govern- 
ment, those  s.ime  books  might  not  ade- 
quately re.'lect  tne  slatesman>hip  and 
welcoming  nature  of  Congre.viman  Bub 
Wilson  His  tenure  will  .stand  as  a  bea- 
con of  thoughtful,  dedicated  service  to 
Mem.bers  of  the  H'luse  long  after  his  re- 
tirement ha.s  taken  elTect. 

Please  allow  me  to  Use  tliis  occasion  to 
thank  Mr  Wilscjn  for  his  efforts  and 
service  in  Con>;re.s.s  on  behalf  of  all  my 
constuutenus  m  New  York,  and  on  behalf 
of  every  .\merican  who  holds  the  respect 
Mr.  Wilson  fostered  in  a  strong  defen- 
sive posture  for  America  Allow  me.  at 
the  same  lime,  to  wish  a  long,  restful, 
and  prosperous  retirement  to  our  fnend. 
Mr  Wilson,  who  has  represented  Cah- 
fornui  s  41st  D.-strut  so  ably  for  so  long  • 
•  Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  many 
good  men  and  women  are  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatnes  at  the  end  of 
this  se.sMon  Ou.-  distinguished  colleague. 
Bob  Wilson,  stands  at  the  lop  of  the 
list. 

Bob  Wilson  has  served  the  people  of 
San  Diego  for  the  past  28  years  Indeed. 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  sa>  that 
he  ha-s  served  the  people  of  this  Nation 
because  he  has  done  Just  that. 

Bob  Wilson  has  worked  hard  In  many 
are.is.  but  I  believe  he  will  be  remem- 
bered most  for  his  diligent  work  on  be- 
half of  a  strong  defense  for  our  country 
He  has  approached  this  Important  sub- 
ject with  much  commonsense  and  hard 
work 

We  will  all  miss  you.  Bob.  both  as  a 
top-notch  legislator  and  as  a  good 
friend  • 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  i;ay 
tribute  to  my  fr.end  and  colle.igue,  Bob 
Wilson,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Burcener'  has  reserved  this  time 

I  first  began  working  with  Bob  Wil- 
son while  I  wai.  still  a  Member-elect 
during  the  orientation  se.sslon  provided 
for  incoming  Members  of  Congress.  His 
Invaluable  a.ssistance  and  guidance  as 
chairman  of  the  California  Republican 
congressional  delegation  ensure  that 
all  of  us  who  were  joining  the  largest 
such  delegation  began  our  efforts  on  the 
right  foot  During  the  intervening  years. 
Bob's  helpful  efforts  have  continued,  and 
his  exemplary  leadership  has  enabled  our 
delegation  to  make  a  responsible,  posi- 
tive impact. 

Long  before  I  was  privileged  to  Join 
this  body.  Bob  Wilson  was  making  an 
impact  of  his  own  His  departure  Irop> 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  ses  ion  will 
leave  a  very  large  void— one  which  will 
be  felt  not  only  by  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district  and  our  great  State, 
but  also  by  the  Nation  His  pre.sence  and 
efTectiveness  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Bob  Wilson's  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge extend  to  many  areas  but  perhaps 
his  ability  in  the  area  of  national  de- 
fense will  b''  missed  mos'  o'  all  I  trust 
that  it  is  a  .source  of  personal  ach  eve- 
ment  to  him  to  know  that  his  me  ..sage 
has  at  last  been  heeded  and  that  his  de- 


termination has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  ch.mging  trend  in  defense  thinking. 
Bob  exemplifies  character,  integrity 
and  responsibility  His  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nat. on  has  been  thoughtful 
and  rea.soned  and  the  legislative  prod- 
ucts for  which  he  has  been  ifsponsible 
will  be  remembered  I  am  delighte  i  t;) 
consider  turn  my  friend  and  I  am  pleased 
to  extend  to  him  every  best  wish  for  con- 
tinued fulfillment  • 

•  Mr  KKMP  Mr  Speaker  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  pruilege  and  a  distinct  honor 
In  add  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  our  dis- 
ting\i:shed  colleague.  Bob  Wil.son 

Ivong  before  I  came  to  the  Congress. 
Bob  was  mv  mentor 

When  I  was  with  the  Chargers  in  San 
Diego,  he  had  the  patience  to  take  me 
under  his  wmg  As  a  freshman  in  this 
body,  he  continued  his  sieuardshii)  in 
my  behalf 

For  this,  and  much,  much  more.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  Bob  Wilson 

What  can  I  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  Bob'' 

No  Congre.ssman  has  been  a  better 
friend  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  to  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  than  Bob  No  one  has  worked 
iiarder  to  help  as.sure  peace  through 
strength  than  he  has  through  his  con- 
tributions to  the  deliberations  and  legis- 
lation considered  and  guided  through 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  through  this  Chamber 

That  Bob  Wil.son  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Noncommi.ssloned  Officers'  L  Mendel 
Rivers  Legi.slative  Award  the  National 
Security  Award,  plaudits  from  the  Amer- 
ican Military  Retirees'  A.ssociation  and 
many  other  honors  for  his  devotion  to 
the  maintenance  of  .America's  freedom  Is 
clearly  understandable  But  even  more 
than  such  richly  deserved  recognition 
we  must  remember  the  legacy  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  us 

The  paths  that  he  has  cleared  must 
be  maintained  and  broadened  if  we  are 
to  be  worthy  of  the  example  Bob  Wilson 
has  shown  us  For  a  colleague  vvho  de- 
voted L'8  years  to  an  uncompromising 
fight  for  the  defense  of  -American  free- 
dom, we  can  do  no  less. 

Bob.  your  contributions  are  indelible. 
We  will  continue  to  seek  your  wise 
counsel 

Let  me  add  my  personal  best  wishes 
to  your  wife,  your  children,  and 
grandchildren 

And  RR  they  .sav  In  the  fleet  you  served 
so  faithfully.  "Well  done  '   • 


GENERAL  LEAVT 

Mr  BURGENER  Mr  Sreaker.  I  a.sk 
unan  mous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
mv  s}:ecial  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  COLLINS  BUSING  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr  Collins*  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 


Mr   COLLINS  of  Texas   Mr   Speaker, 

one  of  the  most  constructive  acts  of  leg- 
islation in  th's  .se.ssion  was  congre.ssional 
inclusion  of  the  Collins  amendment  in 
the  Justice  api)ro;jriation.s  bill  Let  us 
analyze  the  imi-act  o!  this  amendment 
in  helpm-  to  <  urtail  the  forced  busing 
ttiai  has  done  so  much  to  reduce  quality 
of  education  in  America 

Since  forced  busing  has  been  impo.sed 
on  America's  public  schools  by  court  or- 
ders the  .schola.stic  aptitude  lesUs  have 
dropped  H2  po.nts  Each  year,  .seniors 
are  given  the.se  comprehensive  SAT  ex- 
am nations  and  every  year  their  total 
aademic  knowledge  ha^s  kept  sliding 
downward 

Let  us  .see  what  this  amendment  does 
and  does  not  do  First  and  foremo^t.  the 
Department  of  Ju-stice  is  precluded  from 
taking  any  action  to  require  forced  bus- 
ing as  a  remedy  The  Department  can 
bring  any  actions  it  wishes  and  .seek  any 
remedy  except  busing  This  means,  of 
course  that  they  still  have  the  power 
to  both  investigate  and  bring  actions  to 
redre.ss  discrimination  so  long  as  that  re- 
dress does  not  include  busing 

Second,  my  amendment  does  not  im- 
pact upon  any  existing  court  orders 
which  ha\e  required  'orced  busim: 

Third,  my  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  limit  the  power  of  any  for  the  court 
to  order  busing  as  a  remedy. 

Many  of  those  who  have  opposed  my 
efforts  to  elimmat-*'  this  wasteful  and 
Inefncient  social  experiment  say  my 
amendment  is  unconstitutional  I  sub- 
mit it  is  totally  constiluMonal  for  the 
following  rea.sons  First,  my  amendment 
addresses  a  matter  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocably  within  the  purview  of  Congre.ss. 
this,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations where  the  Congre.ss  is  pre- 
eminent Article  I.  section  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "all  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  ." 
Article  I.  section  9  further  provides  that 
"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  Consequence  of  Appro- 
priations made  by  Law  " 

What  the.se  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion .say  very  clearly  is  that  it  is  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  deteiinme  where,  how  much,  and  for 
what  purposes  appropriations  will  be 
u.sed  My  amendment  flows  directly  from 
that  authority. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
an  agency  of  the  Government  whose  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  are  established 
by  the  Congress  The  Constitution  con- 
tains no  provision  specifying  the  duties 
of  this  Department,  namely,  because  no- 
where 111  the  Constitution  is  there  any 
reference  to  a  Department  of  Justice  nor 
even  of  an  Attorney  General  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  duties  of  this  Department 
Con^'ress  can  also  create  or  abolish  any 
administrative  unit  In  fact,  there  was  no 
Justice  Department  in  existence  until 
1870  Thus,  it  is  unmistukmgly  clear  that 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  determine 
what  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  and  cannot  do  And  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  en- 
force the  laws  passed  by  tlic  Congress. 
Congress  could  even  abolish  the  Justice 
Department  just  as  there  are  currently 
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discu.ssions  concerning  the  abolition  of 
the  Department*  of  Energy  and  Educa- 
tion What  Congress  creates  Congress 
can  eliminate 

Third,  my  amendment  is  entirely  con- 
sistent With  the  landmark  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  This  legislation  specifically 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
desegregation  litigation  Desegregation  is 
a  term  that  is  defined  by  the  legislation 
itself  Section  401  of  this  act  specifically 
provides  that  desegregation  "shall  not 
mean  the  a.ssignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic school  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  "  Section  407  further  provides 
that— 

Notiung  fierein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  liie  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achileve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  sciiool  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 

In  fact,  during  the  floor  debate  on  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  floor  manager  of  this  legis- 
lation, stated: 

■While  the  Constitution  prohibits  segrega- 
tion, it  does  not  require  Integration  The 
Ouslng  of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance 
would  be  an  act  to  affect  integration  of 
schooia.  In  fact,  if  the  bill  were  to  compel  it. 
it  would  be  a  viclallon.  becau.se  It  would  be 
handling  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
we  would  be  transporting  children  because 
of  race. 

Thus,  my  amendment  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Fourth,  my  cunendment  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  power  of  the  courts. 

Fifth,  my  amendment  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  power  of  any  individual  to  bring 
any  action  in  any  court.  If  anyone  looks 
at  the  famous  busing  cases  such  as  the 
Swann  case,  these  were  actions  brought 
by  individuals,  not  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. What  .T.y  amendment  does  is  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  Itself 
.should  stay  out  of  efforts  to  require 
busing. 

Sixth,  even  though  my  amendment 
does  eliminate  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
grant  busing  as  a  remedy,  two  Supreme 
Court  ca.ses.  Ex  Parte  McCardle  and 
Lauf  against  E  G  Shinner  &  Co  ,  make 
absolutely  clear  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  limit  remedies  which  courts  can 
apply.  If  the  Congress  can  constitution- 
ally limit  court  remedies,  can  there  be 
any  question  that  it  can  limit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  seeking  remedies 
such  as  busing? 

Courts  should  not  create  more  segrega- 
tion Busing  has  caused  many  cities  to 
become  much  more  segregated.  Let  me 
give  you  some  busing  negative  impact. 
Compare  1968  and  1977  as  to  the  percent 
of  minority  students  in  big  city  schools. 
Note  the  increase  in  segregation. 


city                                                            1968  1977 

Atlanta   ea  89 

Boston    31  66 

Dallas    38  62 

Houston 47  86 

Memphis 54  71 

New    Orleans gg  Q4 

San  Francisco 69  72 

St.  Louis e3  72 


We  seek  balance,  yet  with  busing  we 
see  American  school  systems  more  and 
more  minority-dominated. 

Eduration  is  a  primary  concern  to  all 
Americans.  We  believe  in  the  family, 
the  neighborhood  and  greater  educa- 
tional attainment  for  all  Americans. 

If  the  court  should  feel  that  there  are 
changes  that  should  be  made  for  minor- 
ity student  education,  there  are  several 
constructive  alternatives  that  are  avail- 
able Freedom  of  choice  would  allow  stu- 
dents to  go  to  other  s:hools  in  their 
system 

Magnet  schools  provide  an  excellent 
alternative  as  their  full  curricula  is  ex- 
citing and  comprehensive. 

In  Richardson.  Tex  ,  their  district  has 
an  outstanding  program.  They  chose 
the  Hamilton  Park  School  in  a  black 
neighborhood  They  allow  half  of  the 
students  to  be  Anglos.  Anglos  are  ac- 
cepted only  where  space  is  available  and 
they  have  a  waiting  list  until  1985.  Blacks 
are  allowed  to  transfer  but  at  Hamilton 
Park  only  one  black  student  in  5  years 
has  requested  it  This  school  has  a  full 
day  and  the  progiam  runs  from  7  a.m 
until  5  33  Special  courses  in  music, 
theater,  computer,  and  athletics  are  in- 
cluded. There  is  strong  parental  sup- 
port, and  parental  interest  is  the  major 
influence  in  improvement  for  education 
as  a  motivational  force  for  children. 

Forced  busing  has  been  tested  over 
and  over  and  always  has  been  an  edu- 
cational failure  Money  could  be  spent 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  in  educat- 
ing youngsters  In  the  14  years  wnen 
Dallas  .schools  diverted  their  emphasis 
from  education  to  transportation,  the 
cost  per  pupil  in-reased  from  $361  to 
$1,746  The  schools  have  better  teachers 
but  forced  busing  and  the  disciplinary 
problems  resulting  from  tens'ons  caused 
by  children  leaving  their  neighborhood 
have  resulted  in  lowered  education  for 
all 

With  America's  need  to  save  on  en- 
ergy resources,  whv  does  America  waste 
oil  on  forced  busing?  This  applies  only 
tj  forced  bus  ng  Busing  of  handicapped 
and  rural  students  is  in  no  way  limited 
or  modified  by  my  amendment 

There  are  many  alternatives  available 
if  local  communities  are  determined  to 
havQ  busing.  I  talked  with  Dr.  Davi.i 
Armor  in  Los  Angeles  about  the  ranidly 
accelerated  busing  in  California  What 
I  was  most  interested  to  learn  is  that 
this  busing  suit  was  introduced  by  the 
Civil  Liberties  Un'on  .so  there  was  in- 
dependent counsel  introducing  it.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  interesting  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, cases  are  being  processed 
through  the  State  courts  as  they  are 
judged  under  State  law. 

We  need  to  thoroughly  review  the  im- 
pact of  school  busing  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous .setback  it  has  given  to  Ameri- 
ca's education.  We  are  losing  quality 
education  in  the  public  schools  Scholas- 
tic aptitude  test  scores  are  down  82  points 
since  busing  started.  The  public  schools 
have  4  million  fewer  children  than  they 
did  10  years  ago  Last  year  when  we 
checked  the  dropout  ratio,  we  found  that 
today  25  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 


dents are  dropping  out  before  they  grad- 
uate, whereas  before  busing  started  the 
dropout  ratio  was  only  20  percent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
busing  relates  to  achievement  A  1979 
study  conducted  in  the  Dallas  Independ- 
ent School  District  showed  that  1,115 
students  who  were  not  bused  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools,  were  one- 
quarter  year  ahead  of  their  810  counter- 
parts; the  nonbused  students  showed 
higher  achievement  in  both  mathematics 
and  language  arts. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  America's 
school  system  become  a  minority  school 
system  as  we  need  balance  in  schools. 
Today,  we  see  that  in  Boston  50  percent 
of  their  students  are  minority.  In  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  72  per- 
cent are  minority  students  In  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  they  have  90  percent  minority  stu- 
dents. In  Dallas  when  busing  weis  started 
the  public  school  system  was  38  percent 
minority  and  today  it  Is  a  67  percent 
minority  system.  It  is  also  distressing  to 
see  empty  school  buildings  I  checked  25 
elementary  schools  in  Dallas.  Many 
schools  have  been  built  to  hold  800  stu- 
dents Schools  such  as  Hexter  have  an  at- 
tendance of  169.  and  Withers  134.  We 
find  a  large  school  like  Cabell  which  has 
room  for  1.300  but  only  has  196  children 
enrolled  How  absurd  it  is  to  leave  schools 
empty  so  as  to  bus  to  overcrowded 
schools. 

The  best  education  achievement  pro- 
gram that  I  have  heard  about  came  in  a 
black  school  in  Chicago  that  is  headed  up 
by  Mrs  Marva  Collins  Clement  Stone 
recognized  her  at  an  achievement  ban- 
quet as  the  Achiever  of  the  Year  This 
fine  teacher  started  her  own  school  in 
South  Chicago  All  of  the  pupils  are  black 
and  live  in  the  neighborhood  She  has  no 
teaching  aids  The  physical  facilities  are 
very  limited  They  have  a  crowded  class- 
room But  Marva  Collins  is  a  dynamic 
teacher.  The  pupils  are  motivated  to 
learn  and  they  have  strong  parental  en- 
couragement Her  pupils  have  an  aver- 
age reading  skill  two  and  three  grades 
advanced  of  their  class  level.  There  Is 
no  busing.  These  are  black  students  who 
are  setting  the  pace  for  America  with 
their  achievement  record 

In  discussing  forced  busing,  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  history  of  how  the 
issue  arose  It  began  with  the  Brown  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  back  in 
1954,  There  was  a  little  black  girl  In 
Wichita.  Kans  .  who  wanted  to  go  to  a 
neighborhood  school  seven  blocks  from 
her  home.  She  was  forced  to  go  on  a  bus 
27  blocks  to  another  school  because  of 
her  race.  The  court  wisely  and  justly  said 
that  every  child  in  America  shall  be  en- 
titled to  and  must  go  to  their  neighbor- 
hood school  Also  the  court  said  with  a 
firm  voice  that  no  child  shall  be  sent  to 
any  school  because  of  race  Now  what 
has  happened  is  a  complete  reversal. 
Children  are  being  forced  now  to  get  on 
a  bus  to  go  across  town  and  leave  their 
neighborhoods.  Children  are  being  as- 
signed to  schools  based  on  race  and  are 
allocated  by  racial  quotas  'W'hat  kind  of 
a  country  do  we  live  in  where  we  have 
reversed  the  equity  of  the  Brown  deci- 
sion. 
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Congress  has  legislatpd  time  and  again 
to  curtail  forrrd  school  busing  In  the 
education  appropriation  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent year  the  linutations  on  school  bus- 
ing are  definite  Violation  of  section  ,')04 
or  305  should  be  cause  to  stop  Federal 
funds  to  ft  school  district  Here  are  sec- 
tions 304  and  305  which  establish  the 
legislative  Intent: 

S«<  :i04  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  'irie  may  bv  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  IBS'*  Public  Law  88-3^3.  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students,  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated, 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sir  308  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  anv 
school  or  school  district  which  Is  desegre- 
Kiited  as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1B64,  Public  Law  88 
352.  to  take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of 
students,  to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated,  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race  creed  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  or  from  a  particular  school  so  de- 
segregated as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
laliUng  Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  Stale,  school  district  or  school 

I  bi  No  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  may 
b«  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  lor  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  In  any  school  or 
school  system  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  lor  for  the  purchase  of 
equlpn\ent  for  such  transportation!  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system 

Congress  wants  schools  to  concentrate 

on  teaching  rather  than  transportation 


2040 

THE    2,^TH     ANNIVERSArfY    OF    THE 
MONTGOMERY   EUS   BOYCOTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr  Wax- 
man  ■  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•  Mr  CoNYERS'  IS  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  on  this  day.  the  civil  rights  movement 
m  America  was  born 

It  began  on  a  Thursday  evening  In 
Montgomery  Ala.  Decfmber  1.  1955, 
when  a  voung  woman  named  Rosa  Parks 
boarded  a  bus  to  take  her  home  from  her 
Job  at  a  local  department  store  As  the 
bus  filled  up  a  white  man  asked  for  her 
seat  That  had  been  a  routine  matter  In 
the  past  Montgomery  s  buses  were  segre- 
gated, and  segregation  was  enforced  by 
the  bus  drivers  who  had  police  powers 
under  a  local  statute  But  on  that  dav. 
that  special  day  Rosa  Parks  refused  to 
give  up  her  seat  She  wa^  ordered  ofT  the 
bus  and  arrested  Wiihui  a  few  hours. 
Edgar  Daniel  Nixon  head  of  the  Mont- 
gomery chapter  of  the  NAACP  posted  a 
$100  bond  and  she  was  released  from 
Jail 

Word  about  the  incident  spread  quicklv 
throughout   the  black  community    Two 


days  later  a  meeting  was  organized  at 
the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  to 
discuss  what  actions  could  be  taken  to 
support  Mrs  Parks  and  to  end  the  m- 
digni'y  of  segregated  buses  Resentment 
against  the  practice  of  segregation  had 
been  smouldering  for  months,  and  pen- 
odually  local  leaders  had  raised  the  idea 
of  a  bus  boycott  Yet  no  action  had  been 
taken  until  that  fateful  day  of  Mrs 
Parks'  arrest 

The  Dexter  Avenue  Church  meeting 
accepted  Edgar  Nixon's  proposal  to 
launch  a  citywide  bus  boycott.  The  Mont- 
gomery Improvement  Association  was 
formed  with  Dr  King  a*  lUs  president 
Leaflets  were  printed  and  circulated  urg- 
ing citizens  to  walk  to  work  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  the  day  of  Rosa  Parks'  court 
appearance  Black  citizens  boycotted 
Montgomery  buses  all  winter,  spring,  and 
fall  The  city  gained  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion as  "the  walking  city  '  Mrs  Parks 
was  found  guilty  nnd  paid  a  $14  fine 
Others  were  arrested  later  and  eventually 
ft  cla-ss-actlon  suit  found  its  wav  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court  On  December  13. 
1956.  1  year  later,  the  Court  struck 
down  the  segregation  statutes  and  bus 
company  practices  as  unconstitutional 
The  rest  Is  history- 
Today  It  is  fitting  on  the  25fh  anni- 
versary of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
that  we  reexamine  the  meaning  of  that 
historic  event  for  the  Nation  and  cele- 
brate the  remarkable  courage  of  the  in- 
dividuals Involved  who  made  the  fateful 
dec  sions  to  defend  their  rights  and  re- 
sist Injustice 

The  special  order  is  not  intended  as 
an  exercise  at  nostalgia  It  Is  true  that 
the  passage  of  these  many  years  has 
dimmed  many  memories,  particularly 
since  the  events  of  that  period  were  im- 
mensely painful  for  all  sides  and  led  to 
a  profound  change  In  our  national  life 
It  Is  Important  that  we  relearn  the  les- 
sons of  that  period. 

Yet  there  is  a  larger  significance  today 
in  those  events  beyond  commemorating 
the  past. 

The  Montgomery  bus  boycott  launched 
a  civil  rights  revolution,  a  legal  and 
[leacefuJ  revoluton  that  led  to  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  society— a  social  move- 
ment that  Is  rare  in  the  annals  of 
history 

The  dignified  and  determined  example 
of  Rosa  Parks  and  others  less  well  known 
was  inspirational  and  led  to  massive  pub- 
lic supjxjrt  throughout  the  N.tUon 

Black  Americans  in  Montgomery  and 
later  in  many  other  Southern  towns  and 
cities  learned  and  understood  the  power 
of  nonviolent,  disobedient  protest  The 
bus  boycott  educated  a  generation  of 
citizens  In  the  methods  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  change. 

The  boycott  was  the  event  that  bi^ught 
to  national  attention  a  minister  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  ,  emerged,  and  moved  on 
and  was  able  to  accomplish  many  other 
historic  changes  in  the  way  the  Nation 
viewed  Itself  and  conducted  its  life 

Indispensable  mass  political  orcaniza- 
tions  evolved  in  many  places  that  ofTcred 
new  hope  to  millions  of  citizens. 


And  future  generations  could  recall  the 
jxiwer  of  a  single  individual  to  create  a 
txHter  society — even  when  circumstances 
ctiangp  and  the  burning  issues  no  longer 
are  legal  and  civil  rights,  but  have  be- 
come social  and  economic  rights— the 
rights  to  a  job,  to  decent  housing  and 
community  life  to  good  schooling  and 
adequate  health  care 

The  elements  ,'uid  implications  of  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  hold  particular 
significance  today  a.s  we  look  out  and  see 
throughout  the  Nation  a  rising  tide  of 
prrsoi:al  and  i;roiip  violence  a  growing 
Irustration  with  the  avenues  for  peaceful 
social  change,  a  mounting  despair  among 
the  jobless,  especially  the  youth  who  are 
unemployed,  and  the  longing  in  certaiii 
quarters  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
social  and  economic  progress  and  instead 
return  to  "the  good  old  days  "  when  things 
were  simpler 

I  see  as  one  dimension  of  the  meaninc 
of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  that  there 
are  many  challenging  and  constructive 
outlets  for  social  change,  that  have  the 
power  to  overcome  the  violence,  and 
despair  that  are  gathering  steam  among 
too  many  people  In  too  many  places  to- 
day 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked 
for  special  orders  to  commemorate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  bus  boycott  and 
have  in  mind  that  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  its  meaning  and  apply  it  to 
solving  the  very  urgent  problems  that 
confront  us  todav 

•  Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker,  It  is 
fitting  that  Rosa  Parks  is  known  as  the 
mother  of  the  cnil  rights  movement 
Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  had 
handed  down  its  historic  decision  in  the 
Brown  case  a  year  before  Mrs  Park^ 
fateful  bus  ride  in  Montgomery  Ala  it 
was  her  insistence  on  human  dignity  that 
stays  In  our  hearts  and  minds  It  was  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  that  brought 
the  Rev  Martin  Luther  King  to  promi- 
nence and  it  was  the  movement  that  Dr 
King  led  that  changed  Ameirca 

All  too  often  we  hear  the  voices  of 
some  in  this  country  complain  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  has  gone  too  far, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  turn  the  clock 
back  Those  of  us  who  rei)resent  pre- 
dominantly white  middle-income  con- 
stituents, should  think  very  carefully  to 
what  those  individuals  are  really  saying 
While  Americans  mav  disagree  about  the 
best  methods  for  achieving  racial  justice 
and  equal  onportunity  for  all,  we  must 
not  wai\'er  in  our  dedication  to  those 
goals  And  that  is  whv,  on  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott, we  must  remember  people  like  Rosa 
Parks  with  pride,* 
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Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


T>rE     INTORMATION    SCIENCE    AND 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF   1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr  Brown i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr  BROWN  of  Califoniia  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  'The  Information  Science  and 
Terhnology  Act  of  1980  "  By  so  doing  I 
ni.tend  to  emphasize  my  interest  in  ad- 
dressing the  serious  challenges  pre- 
sented to  policymakers  by  the  explosive 
growth  of  microelectronics  and  tele- 
(oinmunications  technologies 

liiipid  advances  in  these  fields,  and 
!he  convergence  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications, have  created  new  op- 
portunities for  economic  growth.  In- 
creased export  markets,  and  gains  in 
pr'i^M'tlvit\  find  wMl  nermit  increased 
public  access  to  all  kinds  of  useful  in- 
lormation  At  the  same  time,  these  ad- 
vances have  imjxirtant  implications  for 
the  size  aiid  structure  of  the  future  work- 
force, for  the  evolution  o!  educational 
institutions,  for  personal  privacy  and 
civil  liberties  and  for  nian.v  other  con- 
cerns central  to  our  personal  and  societal 
values  If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opixjrtunities  made  possible  by  the 
new  information  technologies  and 
minimize  poter.tial  negative  imparts,  our 
social  and  governmental  institutions 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  important 
policy  questions  raised  by  these  .scien- 
tific and  technological  develoiiments, 

Mr  Speaker,  information  and  com- 
munications teclinologies  are  still  m  a 
stage  of  rapid  developm.ent.  and  this  de- 
velopment will  be  a  dominant  feature 
of  the  coming  decade  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  establishes  on  institute 
for  information  policy  and  reseaich, 
with  a  life.span  of  10  years  I  view  the 
Institute  as  a  trpn.^ltional  mechanism  to 
facilitate  our  Nation's  evolution  toward 
a  society  based  increasingly  on  Informa- 
tion products  and  services  This  mech- 
anism would  make  possible  cooperative 
planning  among  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment,  business,  educational  interests. 
and  State  and  local  governments,  for 
tlTe  product've  and  humane  use  of  in- 
formation technology  m  the  workplace, 
school,  and  home 

I  bel  eve  that  the  independence  of  'he 
institute  would  allow  it  a  broad  and  inte- 
grated i>erspective  on  such  issues  as  in- 
stitutional structure  and  regulatory  pol- 
icy, a  perspective  not  subiect  to  the  polit- 
ical or  bureaucratic  constraints  on  the 
several  dispersed  agencies  now  concerned 
with  information  issues  As  structured  m 
this  legislation,  the  institute  would  not  be 
encaged  in  hardware  research  and  de- 
velopment, nor  would  it  have  any  recu- 
latory  authority  Its  primary  purpose 
would  be  to  provide  a  focal  point  for 
policy  research  and  analysis  and  a  forum 
for  consideration  of  the  information  in- 
terests of  Government,  business,  and 
education, 

I  regard  the  bill  in  its  present  form  a.<- 
a  workinc  draft,  and  I  welcome  com- 
ments and  suggestions  from  interested 
individuals  and  organizations.  After  con- 
sideration of  suggested  changes.  I  hope 


to  introduce  a  revised  version  early  in  the 
9Tth  Congre.ss  At  that  time  I  look  for- 
ward to  entering  into  more  extensive 
discu.ssion  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  and  I  will  present  m 
detail  the  case  for  pursuing  this  particu- 
lar legislative  approach. 

Although  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing was  developed  as  an  outcrowth  of 
work  in  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  it  is  clear  that  a  phenomenon 
as  broad  in  its  impact  &:,  the  "infonna- 
tion  revolution  '  cannot  respect  commit- 
tee jursdictions.  The  results  of  new  tech- 
nolofjical  developments  are  of  concern  to 
every  Member  of  this  House,  and  the  im- 
pacts I  have  alluded  to  obviously  extend 
to  the  responsibilitie,i,  expertise,  and  in- 
terest of  numerous  other  committees,  I 
am  not  distressed  by  'lIiis  shared  interest 
and  respon.sibility.  In  fact,  a  concerted 
effort  IS  needed  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  other  Members  and  other 
committees  to  meet  the  legislative  chal- 
lenges presented  by  these  exciting  new 
advances  I  realize  I  am  not  alone  or 
unique  in  sensing  the  momentous 
changes  we  are  facing  as  we  move  into 
an  information  society.  I  hope  that  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  .share  with  me  ihe 
sense  of  excitement  and  awe  over  the 
technological  changes  we  are  witness. ng 
will  jo.n  in  a  cooperative  network  dedi- 
cated to  mobilizing  the  capabilities  of  the 
new  information  technology  for  the  ben- 
efit of  society,* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  'Mr,  Swim  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 
e  Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
surprise  that  the  record  listed  me  as  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Brooks  amendment 
to  the  revenue-sharing  bill.  This  would 
have  deleted  the  revenue-sharing  au- 
thorization for  State  governments.  For- 
tunately It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  65 
to  306. 

While  I  have  voted  against  State  rev- 
enue sharing  in  the  past  due  to  large 
surpluses  that  the  State  treasuries  have 
boasted.  I  had  determined  to  vote  for  it 
this  time  The  surpluses  have  largely 
vanished  and  I  fear  that  curtailments  m 
State  revenue  sharing  at  a  time  of  re- 
duced or  nonexistent  surpluses  will  en- 
courage State  governments  to  reduce 
a.ssistance  to  local  governments,  which 
already  face  almost  impossible  budget 
crunches 

However,  m  double  checking.  I  found 
that  I  was  indeed  recorded  as  voting  for 
the  amendment  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  this  vote  was  inadvertent 
and  that  I  am  pleased  that  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  65  to  306 


REDUCTIONS  SHOULD  BEGIN 
WITH  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPE.-KER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from   Cahfornia    'Mr.  Panetta'    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•   Mr    PANETTA    Mr    Speaker,  one  of 


the  serious  internal  problems  Congress 
has  faced  in  recent  years  is  the  prolifer- 
ation of  staff  on  Capitol  Hill  The  House 
and  Senate  have  become  major  bureauc- 
racies, and  the  cost  of  running  Congress 
has  skyrocketed 

Most  of  us  have  heard  this  stated  be- 
fore, but  I  think  the  facts  are  worth  re- 
peating. In  the  last  20  years,  there  has 
been  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  cost  of 
running  Congress  The  number  of  staff, 
meanwhile,  has  virtually  tripled  While 
inflation  is  to  blame  for  the  part  of  the 
cost  increase  and  a  rise  in  the  Nation's 
population  creates  a  need  for  additional 
personnel,  the  actual  increases  in  costs 
and  staff  far  outstrip  what  might  be 
considered  a  reasonable  expansion 

I  believe  that  Congress  is  making  an 
attempt  to  cut  costs,  or  at  least  to  slow- 
down the  increase  The  appropriations 
bill  for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House  in  July, 
represents  an  increase  from  1980  of  only 
2'.,  percent  Given  the  rate  of  inflation, 
this  IS  a  good  start 

However  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
all  Government  is  soaring  out  of  control 
and  inflation  appears  to  be  on  the  up- 
swing once  again.  Congress  must  set  an 
example  of  genuine  austerity  In  the 
otlier  body,  the  future  majority  leader 
has  indicated  that  he  will  attempt  to 
reduce  committee  expenses,  largely 
through  staff  cuts,  by  lo  percent  during 
the  97tli  Congress  I  believe  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  set  a  similar 
goal. 

Of  course,  the  party  reversal  in  the 
other  body  will  permit  the  new  majority 
to  achieve  overall  staff  cuts  w-hile  actu- 
ally increasing  its  own  patronage  and 
hir.ng  powers  substantially  Thus,  while 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  will  be 
reductions,  the  level  of  actual  sacrifice 
should  not  be  overestimated 

By  the  same  token,  achieving  cuts  in 
the  House  will  not  be  easy:  great  sacri- 
fice will  be  required,  How-ever.  I  think 
major  reductions  can  be  achieved,  par- 
tlrularlv  in  committee  staffs.  In  my  view, 
and,  I  think,  in  the  view  of  most  indi- 
vidual Members,  the  com.mittee  staffs 
ha\e  become  bloated  with  unneeded  per- 
sonnel This  does  not  mean  that  com- 
mittee er.iplovees  are  not  quality  workers 
and  individuals  What  it  means  is  that 
many  of  them  simply  are  not  necessary 
to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  I  believe  that  a 
commitment  to  austerity  in  the  commit- 
tees and  in  other  support  staff  could  pro- 
duce substantial  reductions. 

As  I  have  said,  the  other  body  intends 
to  achieve  a  lO-percent  reduction  in  1981 
Given  the  vastly  different  situation  in 
the  House,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  make  identical  cuts  here.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  proper  effort  is  made,  the 
House  should  be  able  to  achieve  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  personnel  costs  dur- 
ing the  2  years  of  the  97th  Congress, 

Of  course,  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  vear  1981  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  House  But  this 
should  not  prevent  us  from  beginning  to 
make  these  cuts  throueh  attrition  in 
the  coming  months  In  addition,  'we 
should  make  a  commitment  to  a  lO-per- 
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cent  reduction  In  the  nscal  year  1982 
budget.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress,  we  will  have  achieved  a  full 
10-percent  reduction  In  expenditures  for 
staff. 

I  would  not  recommend  this  action  If 
I  felt  It  would  endanger  any  of  the  prop- 
er and  vital  functions  of  Congres-s  Like 
the  executive  bureaucracies,  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  the  Pentagon  to 
Health  and  Human  Services,  congres- 
sional operations  are  plagued  by  inefTl- 
clency  and  waste  This  slows  Congress 
down,  making  it  less  efTectlve  than  It 
must  be  to  niuinlaln  the  healthy  chcrk.s 
and  balances  requlr:?d  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Oiven  the  possibility  of  attacks  on 
coniiresslonal  legislative  prerogatives  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  must  trim  dow:.  to 
flghtinK  weight  My  proiwsal  can  help 
us  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  join  me  in  making  the  neces- 
sary commitment  and  sacrifice  • 


CONGRESSMAN  PERKINS  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  AMENDING 
THE  SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL 
AND   RECLAMATION    ACT   OF    1977 

'Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
perini.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recor[)  ' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  amending 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  This  legislation 
amends  section  ,515  of  the  act  hy  adding 
this  new  subsection 

1^1  Each  State  program  and  each  Federal 
program  shall  liulude  procedures  pursuant 
to  which  the  re({ulatorv  authority  niav  l.isue 
a  permit  for  mliilriK  operations  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  set  forth  in  sub- 
nectlons  (b)  (3>  or  id)  (3)  and  i3)  of  this 
section  where  the  (jwner  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  subject  to  svich  mining  operations 
specifies  a  different  reclamation  standArd 
Such  different  reclamation  standard  may  In- 
clude retention  of  any  hlghwall  created  bv 
such  mining  operations  but  only  If  the  state 
authority  determines  that  the  plan  under 
this  subsection  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act 

Current  law  requires  that  the  land  be 
returned  to  the  approximate  original 
contour  Although  there  are  provisions 
for  variation,  the  requirement  that  all 
hlghwalls  be  eliminated  functions  to 
precluile  almost  any  variation  from  the 
approximate  original  contour  In  the 
Eastern  United  States  This  amendment 
win  allow  the  surface  owner  to  grant 
permission  for  the  land  to  be  reclaimed 
so  that  it  may  be  used  for  pastures,  tree 
farms,  hou-sine  projects,  or  other  pro- 
ductive u.ses  The  environment  is  pro- 
tected by  requiring  that  reclamation 
plan  under  this  amendment  be  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  act 

The  following  example  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation  The  surface 
owner  wishes  the  land  reclaimed  .so  that 
It  Is  suitable  for  tree  [arm;nK  Part  of 
the  reclamation  plan  is  to  provide  an 
access  road  It  is  necessary,  m  order  to 
accomplish  this  postmining  use.  to  leave 
a  hlghwall  exposed  The  exposed  higli- 
wall  Is  sandstone  The  engineerinK  plan 
prevents  .sedimentation  of  streams  and 
acid    runoff     It    is    an    environmentally 


.safe  reclamation  plan  which  replaces  a 
nonrenewable  resource  with  a  renewable 
resource  Current  law.  however,  prevents 
this  desirable  reclamation  plan 

The  situation  I  have  just  described 
IS  not  a  hypothetical  situation  These 
are  the  facts  of  Tallage  Creek  Elkhorn 
Mining  Compani/  v  Office  ot  Sur/ace 
Mining,  Docket  No  MX-0-30-R.  Notice 
of  Violation  No  79-2-66  31.  OfRce  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  January  31.  1980  The  opin- 
ion stated  that  Respondent's  Inspector 
■Office  of  Surface  Mining  >  testified  that 
leaving  the  hlghwall  would  cause  no  en- 
v.ronmental  damage  and  that,  if  an  ac- 
cess road  were  to  be  construrtod  he  could 
tiunk  of  no  better  sit*'  other  than  its 
;>'esent  location  "  The  opinion  concluded 
as  follows: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  I  am  forced 
to  c;include  thai  the  notice  of  violation  was 
validly  Issued  Such  a  finding  however, 
points  tip  a  basic  flaw  of  the  Act  Sections 
of  the  Act  alio*  flexibility  in  requlremenl-s 
that  land  be  restored  to  approximate  origi- 
nal contour  so  that  acces.s  roads  can  be 
bvillt  to  facilitate  postmining  uses  of  the 
land,  yet  these  same  sections  specifically 
state  that  all  hlghwalls  must  be  eliminated 
In  the  present  situation,  however  an  ac- 
cess road  which  would  allow  lor  postmin- 
ing use  of  the  land  Is  difflciilt  If  not  impossi- 
ble to  construct  unless  some  part  of  the 
hlghwall  is  left  exposed  Further  reten- 
tion of  the  hlghwall  causes  no  damage  to 
the  environment  No  allegations  of  environ- 
mental damage  were  made  and  no  evidence 
of  such  was  produced  In  effect,  this  Is  such 
a  situation  where  retention  of  the  hlghwall 
Nhould  be  allowed  because  elimination  will 
result  in  the  consequent  dlfnculty  of  access 
for  valuable  postmining  use  of  the  land 
The  situation  Is  so  unfair  that  it  cries  for 
legislative  relief 

This  modest  amendment  will  allow 
productive  postmining  use  of  the  land 
in  an  environmentally  safe  manner  It 
allows  the  surface  owner,  who  oftentimes 
Is  not  the  mineral  owner,  to  have  a  say  in 
the  reclamation  program  It  allows  for 
the  creation  of  renewable  resources  after 
the  removal  of  nonrenewable  resources. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
provement in  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and   Reclamation   Act   of   1977 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON   H.R.  7765 

Mr  GIAIMO  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iHR  7765'  to  provide  for  recon- 
ciliation pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981 

CoNrLRENiE  RtpoRr  (H  Rept  No  96-1479) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
nmendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
7765)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
rgre«  to  t>ie  same  with  an  aniendme-it  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following 


TITLE    I      SHORT    TITLE    AND    DECLARA- 
TION   OF   PURPOSE 

SHiiar  riTi  E 

Sec     101     This    Act    mav    be    cited    as    the 

Omnibus  Reconciliation   Ail   of    I»80 

puBPosr 

Si(      102     It    Is    the   pvirposc   of   this   Art   to 

iinjilPinenl  the  re.-onuiiendaiions  which  were 

mndc   by   specified   coniiiUttee.s  cf   the   House 

iif   R^•prt•.■ienta^ue^  and   tlie  .Senate  pursuant 

to   dirci-tiDns   rcjiitaiiied    In   section   3   of   the 

Fir;.:    C'tiiicurrent    Resolution   on   the   Budget 

;.ir  I  lie  fiscal  year  1981    iH    Con    Res    337    96th 

Co:ii;res»  I    andpur^iLint  t.j  the  recini  illation 

rerj  urenie  Its    w  hlc'i    were    imposed    by    such 

concurrent  resolution  as  provided  In  section 

310  of  the  Cangrrsslonal  Hud^jet  Act  o!   1974 

T.TLE  11— SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 

TR.T.ON   PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A-  Savings  Under  the  Schocl 
Lunch  and   Child   Nutrition   Progranvs 

REDUCTION  IN  r.ENERAL  REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec  201  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  4 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1981.  the  na- 
tional average  payment  per  lunch  under  such 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year,  after  being  ad- 
justed under  section  lliai  of  such  Act. 
shall  be  reduced  by  a'j  cents  for  any  school 
food  authority  under  which  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  lunches  served  In  the  school 
lunch  program  were  served  free  or  at  reduced 
price  during  the  second  preceding  .school 
year  The  amount  of  S'.ate  admlnLstratlve 
expense  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the 
States  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1986  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
3D.  1983.  and  the  amouiu  of  State  revenues 
appropriated  or  used  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments under  section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1982.  shall  not  be  reduced  because  of 
a  reduction  m  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
expended  as  a  result  of  the  preceding  sei>- 
tence  For  the  purpofe  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school  food  authority "  means  the  gov- 
erning body  that  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  schools  and  has 
the  legal  authority  to  operate  a  schord  lunch 
or    school    breakfast    program 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  19S8  is  amended  by — 

tl)  in  subsection  (e).  striking  out  "and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  for  the  live  succeeding  fis- 
cal  years",    and 

(2)  in  subsection  il),  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'September  30.  1984" 

REDUCTION    IN    COMMODITT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  202  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  the  national  average 
value  of  donated  foods,  or  cash  payments 
In  lieu  thereof  as  determined  under  section 
6(ei  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  shall 
be  reduced  by  2  cents 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection    (f)    as  follows: 

"(fl  Beginning  with  the  school  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1981.  the  Secretary  shall  not 
offer  commodity  assistance  based  upon  the 
number  of  breakfasts  served  to  children  un- 
der section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1968  ■■ 

(c)  Section  14ia)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of    September   30.    1984". 

INCOME     ELIGIBILITY     CflDELINES 

S«c.  203  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  the  income  poverty 
guidelines  for  the  nurposes  of  section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be  the  non- 
farm  income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  OlTlce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
Justed   annually   pursuant   to  section   625  of 
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the  Bconoiftlc  Opportunity  Act  of   1964    (42 
use   a871d)   for  the  forty-eight  States. 

(bi  In  computing  household  Income  under 
sw:Uon  9(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981— 

(1)  In  SUtes  other  than  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Guam,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  a  sund- 
ard  deduction  of  »80  each  month  for  Mch 
household,  which  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  H  on  July  1,  1980,  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urtoan 
Consumers,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtlstlca,  Department  of  Labor,  for 
Items  other  than  food  for  the  period  begin- 
ning September  1977  and  ending  March  1980; 

(2)  the  monthly  standard  deduction  al- 
lowed in  Alaska  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  standard  deduction  ahowed  In  the  con- 
tiguous States  as  the  applicable  Income  pov- 
erty guidelines  for  Alaska  bear  to  the  appli- 
cable Income  poverty  guidelines  for  such 
States,  and 

(3)  the  monthly  standard  deduction  al- 
lowed In  Hawaii  and  Guam  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  standard  deduction  allowed 
in  the  contiguous  States  as  the  applicable 
income  ptoverty  guidelines  for  Hawaii  bear  to 
the  applicable  Income  poverty  guidelines  for 
such  States 

(C)  For  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1981,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  procedures 
for  Implementing  the  revisions  in  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  contained  in  this  section  that 
may  allow  school  food  authorities  to  1 1 1  use 
applications  distributed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  when  making  eligibility  de- 
terminations based  on  the  revised  Income 
poverty  guidelines  or  i2i  distribute  new  ap- 
plications containing  the  revised  Income  pov- 
erty guidelines  and  make  eligibility  determi- 
nations using  the   new  applications 

(d)  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  subsection  ic  (2) ,  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1981. 
and  September  30,  1982'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  before  September  30.  1984  "; 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (gi, 
striking  out  "»950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  three  subsequent  fiscal  years  ";  and 

(3 1  in  subsection  (hii2),  striking  out 
"1982     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

8PCCIAI.  ASSIBTANCX 

Sec  204  (a)  Section  llia)  rf  the  N»' loial 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  fifth  sentence  "  Provided.  That 
If  In  any  State  all  schools  charge  students  a 
uniform  price  for  redured-prlce  lunches 
and  such  price  Is  less  than  20  cents,  the  spe- 
cial assistance  factor  prescribed  for  reduced- 
price  lunches  In  such  State  shall  be  equal  to 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  free  lunches 
reduced  by  either  10  cents  or  the  price 
charged  for  reduced-price  lunches  In  such 
State,   whichever   Is   greater". 

(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981  — 

(1)  no  semiannual  adjustment  required 
under  the  sixth  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  Natloi.al  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be 
made  on  January  1  of  such  fiscal  yeari  and 

i2)  the  adjustment  required  under  the 
second  pro'iso  In  the  sixth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion lliai  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  Is  to  be  made  on  July  1  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  refiect  the  changes  In  the  Con- 
sumer Prl-e  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  for  lunches  served  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12-month  period, 
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MISCELUiNEOUS    PSOVtSIONS    AND    DEriNTriONB, 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

S«c.  205,  Section  12(d)  of  the  National 
Sc>>ool  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
paragraph  (8)  ",  but  excluding  Job  Corps 
Centers  lunded  by  the  Department  of  Labor' 
after  "retarded". 

SVMMER   rOOD   SeSVICE    PkOCRAM   rO«   CHILDaiN 

Sec  206  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (blO)  to  read 
as  follows 

•■(2)  Any  service  Institution  may  only 
serve  lunch  and  either  breakfast  or  a  meal 
supplement  during  each  day  of  operation 
except  that  any  service  Institution  that  Is  a 
camp  or  that  serves  meals  primarily  to  mi- 
grant children  may  serve  up  to  four  meals 
during  each  day  of  operation.  If  (A)  the 
service  institution  has  the  admlnlrtratlve 
capability  and  the  food  preparation  and  food 
holding  capabilities  where  applicable)  to 
serve  more  than  one  meal  per  day,  and  (B) 
the  service  period  of  different  meals  does  not 
coincide  or  overlap  The  meals  that  camps 
and  migrant  programs  may  Eerve  shall  In- 
clude a  breakfast,  a  lunch,  a  supper,  and 
meal  supplements  ";   and 

1 2)  in  subsection  (p),  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1984". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CHILD  CARE  rOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  207  (ai  Section  17ia)  cf  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  In  the  second 
sentence  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '  ;  and  such 
term  shall  also  mean  any  other  private  or- 
ganization providing  nonresidential  day  care 
services  for  which  It  receives  compensation 
from  amounts  granted  to  the  States  under 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  all  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1    1980 

ADJVSTMENTS 

Sec  208  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  in  determining  the  na- 
tional average  payment  rate  for  supplements 
served  In  institutions  i  other  than  family  or 
group  day  care  home  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions i  participating  in  the  child  care  food 
program  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
of  section  17ic)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act — 

(1)  no  adjustment  under  such  paragraph 
shall  be  made  on  January  1  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

(2)  the  adjustment  under  such  paragraphs 
required  to  be  made  on  July  1  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent  based  on  changes,  measured  over 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available,  In  the  series  fcr  food  away 
from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
All  Urban  Consumers,  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor 

(b)  Section  17ic)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  i3)  ,  "The  average  payment  rate  for  sup- 
plements served  In  such  Institutions  shall  be 
3  cents  lower  than  the  adjusted  rate  ■  re- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  adjustment  formula  contained  in  this 
paragraph". 

ic)  Section  17(n)(l)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$6  000,000  and  Inserting  In  'lieu  thereof 
$4,000,000" 

SPECIAL     MILK     PBOCRAM 

Sec  209  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  seventh  sentence  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  two  sentences  the 
rate  of  reimbursement  per  half-pint  of  milk. 


which  is  served  to  children  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  free  milk  in  schools,  child  care  in- 
stitutions and  summer  camps  participating 
In  meal  service  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  this  Act,  shall  be  S 
cents" 

PAYMENTS    TOR    FREE    BREAKFASTS 

Sec  210  Notwithstanding  section  4i  bl  (2) 
(B)M1)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
In  determining  the  maximum  payment  for 
free  breakfasts  under  such  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981  — 

(1)  no  adjustment  under  such  section 
shall  be  made  on  January  1  of  such  fiscal 
year:   and 

(2)  the  adjustment  under  such  section  re- 
quired to  be  made  on  July  1  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent  based  on  changes,  measured  over 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available,  in  the  series  for  food 
awLy  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  All  Urban  Consumers  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Department 
of  Labor 

FOOD   SERVICE    EQUIPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  211  Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

111  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  aa 
follows  I 

i  a  I  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1981  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  $35.000,CK)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
and  $10000.000  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  to  enabfe  the  Secretary  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  the  States 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to 
supply  schools  drawing  attendance  from 
areas  m  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  with  equipment,  other  than  land  or 
buildings,  for  the  storage,  preparation  trans- 
portation, and  serving  of  food  to  enable 
such  schools  to  establish,  maintain,  and  ex- 
pand school  food  service  programs  In  the 
case  of  a  nonprofit  private  school,  such 
equipment  shall  be  for  use  of  such  school 
principally  In  connection  with  child  feeding 
programs  authorized  in  this  Act  and  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,",  and 

(21  in  subsection  (e)  striking  out  "fiscal 
yeais  ending  September  30,  1978  September 
30,  1979,  and  September  30,  1980"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978  and  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  ending  on  or  before  September  30, 
1£*84""; 

MISCELlANEOtCS    PROVISIONS     AND    DEFINITIONS, 
CHILD   NtTTRITION   ACT   OF    IBSS 

Sec  212  Section  15(C)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ". 
but  excluding  Job  Corps  Centers  funded  hy 
the  Department  of  Labor"  after  "retarded". 

NUTRITION   EDUCATION   AND   TRAININO 

Sec  213  Section  19(Ji(2)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by — 

(li  striking  out  "For  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1979"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  September 
30.  198'4'; 

(2)  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following;  "For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1980.  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
theie  is  authorized  to  be  app.ropriated  for 
the  grants  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence not   more  than  $15,000,000  "i   and 

(3)  striking  out  "preceding  sentence'  and 
inserting  ;n  lieu  thereof  "second  preceding 
sentence" 

TITLE   III— STUDENT   LOAN    PROGRAMS 
SAVINGS    ACHIEVED 

Sec  301  For  other  provisions  of  law  which 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  reconciliation  requirements 
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lmp<}*eJ  by  srotions  Jiai  i2i  and  3i  a»  '  18i  of 
H  (.'..ii  Ke»  .U)7  ilXjtti  C'ongffM).  see  the 
Educauon  Ainendmenu  of  ItfSO  (Pubilc 
Law  U6  J74I 

oiscLOBi  at   or    LiiCAri.iN    or    ikirkuwlxs    who 

XAVC     OErAlLlCO    >.>N     SriDINT     LllANS 

Stf  30a  (ai  Faragraph  |4|  of  sectliii 
tflUJim*  of  ihe  uiLeruai  Revenue  Code  of 
l»54  irelatim;  to  ludi  .idua.s  *hu  have  de- 
(auUed  on  Ktudcnl  loaiisi  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(4)  INUUIDI  ALS  WHO  HAVE  DErAULTEB  ON 
aTVUINT     LOANS  — 

"(A)  In  GiNuiAL  —  Upon  written  request 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  tho  Secretary 
may  dlsclcae  the  mailing  address  of  any  tax- 
paver  wlio  hat>  defaulted  on  a  loan  — 

iij  made  under  part  H  or  K  of  title  IV  of 
the    Higher   EUlucation    Act    of    1965.  or 

"ill)  made  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (1)  of 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
laaj  to  a  student  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

for  uje  only  by  omcers.  employees  or  agents 
of  the  Department  ut  Educatir  n  fur  purposes 
of  locating  sui  h  taxpayer  for  purposes  of 
collecting  such  loan 

"(B)  Ujscn)siaE  ro  iDtCArioNAi.  instjtl'- 
TioNS.  irc  Any  mailing  address  disclosed 
under  subparagraph  lAi  lU  may  be  dlscloaed 
by  the  Secretary  or  Education   to  - 

"il»  any  lender,  or  any  State  or  nonprofit 
guarantee  agency,  which  is  participating 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  or 

"(11)  any  educational  liistuutloti  with 
which  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  an 
agreement  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  auch 
Act. 

for  use  only  by  offlcerM  empUnees  or  agents 
of  such  lender,  jjuarantee  a»;encv,  or  Institu- 
tion *ho8e  duties  relate  to  the  collection  of 
student  loans  for  purposes  of  locating  indi- 
viduals who  have  defaulted  ^n  student  loans 
made  under  such  loan  programs  for  purposes 
of  collecting  such  loans,  ' 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7213(al 
(3i  of  such  Code  (relating  to  unauthorized 
dlsclcsure  of  informatii.n  by  state  and  other 
employees )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
■■it  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any  person  (hot 
descrioed  in  paragraph  ,  l  i,  willfully  to  dls- 
cloe  to  anv  person,  except  as  authorlied  la 
this  title,  any  return  or  return  information 
^as  de.-lned  m  section  tiI03(b))  acquired  by 
him  or  another  pers.  n  under  subsection  id). 
Um6)    or   1 7).  or   imii4)    of  section  «10.) 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b/   of  this  section  shall  take  eflect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
TITLE  IV-CIVIL  SERVICE    POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. AND  RELATED  PROORA.MS 

Subtitle  A— Savlng.s   Under  ih(?  Civil  Service 

ixiMiNATioN  or  arraoArTivE  AN.Ni-iry  adjl-si- 
ME.Ni-.   paoaArio.N  or  inhul  adjustment 
Sec    401      la)    Section    8340(ci    of    title    6 

United  States  Code    relating'   to  cost-of-iiv- 

Ing  adjustments    is  amende  1  — 

ill  by  strUing  out  paragraph  ili  there- 
of, and 

13  I  by  insertini;  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(li  The  first  increa.se  ii,'  anvi  mar^e 
under  sub.'sectlon  (b)  of  this  section  to  an 
arin.aty  which  Is  payable  from  the  Kund  to 
an  emalovee  or  .\Iem'>er  who  retires  or  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  employe* 
or  Member  s.^iall  be  equal  to  the  product 
(adjusted   to   the  nearest    1    10  of   1   percent) 

(A)  I  e  of  the  apoHcable  oercent  chance 
computed  untJer  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, multiplied  by 

■■  iBi  the  number  of  full  months  for  which 
the  annuity  was  payable  fro-i  the  Fond  be- 
fore the  etTective  date  of  the  Increase  (count- 


ing any  portion  of  a  month  a.i  a  full 
month)  ■'. 

|bi(li  The  amendment  male  '\  subsec- 
tion ia)(l)  shall  apply  with  rispect  to  an- 
nuities commencing  alter  the  45th  day  after 
the  date  ol  the  e:iactment  of  this  Act 

|2)  Ihe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
iaM2l  shall  tak-  effect  with  respect  to  any 
annuity  increase  which  takes  effect  after  the 
date  of   the  enactment  of   this  Act 

ELIMINATION       or       CBCDIT       FOR       MJLIDATS       IN 
CALCULATING    LUMP-SUM     I  EA ,  t    PAYMENTS 

Sec  402  (ai  Section  5551(a)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  lump-sum 
payment  at  separation  for  accumulated 
leave,  la  an. ended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence  •  J  he  period 
or  leave  used  for  calciiiating  the  lump-sum 
payment  shall  not  be  extended  due  to  any 
holiday    occurring   after   separation   ■ 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  take  erect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  sha'l  apply  to  em- 
ployees separating  from  the  service  on  or 
after  such   date 

OISABILrrv    BMIRfMlNT   ELICIBIMIT 

Sec  403  (ai  Section  8337iai  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  disability  re- 
tirement. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a I    An  employee  who  completes  6  years 
of   civilian   service  and   has   become  disabled 
shall   be  retired  on   the  employees  own  ap- 
plication or  on  application  by  the  employee  s 
agency    Any  employee  si. all  be  considered  to 
be  disabled  only  if  the  employee  Is  found  by 
the   Office   of   Personnel    Management    to   be 
unable,  because  of  disease  or  injury    to  ren- 
der  useful   and   etnclent   service   In   the  em- 
ployees position  and  is  not  qualllled  for  re- 
assignment,  under  procedures  presrrljed   by 
the  Office,  to  a  vacant  position  which  Is  in 
the  agency  at  the  same  grade  or  level  and  In 
which  the  employee  would  be  able  to  render 
useful  and  efficient  service    For  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  an  employee  of  t:  e 
United    States    Postal    Service   shall    be   con- 
sidered   not    quall.led     for    a    reassl^Timent 
described   In   that  sentence  If   the  reassign- 
ment la  to  a  position  In  a  dlfTcr«nt  craft  or  Is 
inconsistent   with    the   terms  of   a   collective 
bargaining  agreement  co-erlnj  the  employee 
.^  Member  who  completes  5  years  of  Member 
service  and  is  found  by  the  Office  to  be  dis- 
abled   for    useful    and   efficient   service   as   a 
Member  because  of  disease  or  Injury  shall  be 
re'ired  on  the  Members  own  application    An 
annuity  authorized   by  this  section  Is  com- 
puted under  section  8339ig)  of  this  title   un- 
less the  employee  or  Member  Is  eligible  for 
a    higher    annuity   computed    under   section 
833'iia)    'ei    or    (n)  " 

lb)  .Section  8331  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(c)  The  amendments  made  bv  this  section 
shall  take  efTe-t  on  the  90?h  dav  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

MINIMUM    DISABILlrr    RCTlllEMENT 

ANNfITT 

Sec  404  la)  Section  833K  i  g  i  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  there  )f  the  following  ■However 
If  an  employee  or  Member  retiring  under 
section  8337  of  this  title  is  receiving  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  f  jr  military  service  ex- 
cept that  specified  in  se.-tion  8332'c)  i  1  i  or 
(2)  of  this  title)  or  Vetenns'  Administra- 
tion pension  or  compensation  In  lieu  of  such 
retired  or  retainer  pav  the  annuity  of  that 
employee  or  Member  shall  be  computea 
under  sulxsectlon  (a),  ( b  i  .  or  (ci  of  this  sec- 
tion as  appropriate  excluding  credit  for  mil- 
itary service  from  that  computation  If  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  so  computed,  plus 
the  retired  or  re'alner  pay  whl-h  Is  re- 
ceived, or  which  would  be  recei-. ed  but  for 
the  application  of  the  limitation  In  section 
55J2  of  this  title  or  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration pension  or  compensation  In  lieu  of 


such  retired  or  retainer  pay.  l.s  les.s  than  th? 
s.iiaiie.-  I..1  the  annuity  otlierwi.se  payable 
under  paragraph  ili  or  (2)  of  this  suosec- 
tlon.  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  shall 
be  added  to  the  annuity  payaole  under  sub- 
section (a).  (D).  or  (C)  ol  this  section,  as 
appropriate 

(b)  Section  8347  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code  Is  ainenaed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
accuracy  of  Information  used  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  chapter  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment— 

■■(  1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary s  designee  shall  provide  Information 
on  retired  or  retainer  pav  provided  under 
title  10    and 

"I  2)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  provide  Information  on  pensions  or 
c  mpensatlon  provided  under  title  38 
The  Director  .shall  request  only  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Director  determines  is  neces- 
sary The  Director  In  consult.itlon  with  the 
officials  from  whom  information  Is  requested 
shall  establish,  bv  regulation  and  otherwise. 
such  safeguards  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  Information  made  available  under  this 
subsection  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  au- 
thorized ■■ 

ici  The  amendments  made  bv  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

EXEMPTION  or  LIFE  INSIRANCt  PREMII  Ms  moM 

STATE  TAXATION 

Sec  405  lai  Section  8714  of  title  5  United 
States  Code  relating  to  Employees'  Life  In- 
suranL-e  Fund  Is  amended  by  adding.-  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sutwectlon 

"(c)  ill  No  tax,  fee  or  other  monetary  pay- 
ment ma\  be  Imposed  or  c<.llected  by  any 
State  the  District  of  Columbia  or  il-,p 'com'- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  bv  anv  politi- 
cal stibdlvlslon  or  other  governmental  au- 
thority thereof,  on  or  with  respect  to.  anv 
premium  pild  under  an  Insurance  policy 
purchased  under  this  chapter 

■•|2i  Paragraph  (Ii  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  company 
iss'ing  a  policy  of  instirnnce  under  this  chap- 
ter from  the  Imposition  payment  or  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  fee  or  other  monetary  pay- 
ment on  t^e  net  Income  or  profit  accruing 
to  or  realized  by  that  company  from  busi- 
ness conducted  under  this  chapter  if  that 
tax  fee  or  payment  is  applicable  to  a  broad 
range  of  buslnefis  activity  '■ 

(b)    TTie  amendment   made  by  subsection 
la)   shall  take  efTect  on   the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  premiums  paid  or  or  after  such  date. 
Subtitle  B — Savings   Under   tht 
Postal  Service  Program 

AtTTHOHIZATIONS    FOR    PtBLIC   SEXVICC 
APPRf.pRLATIO.NS 

Sec  41 1  Section  2401 1  b  i  (  1  i  (C)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code    Is  amended  bv  striking 

out  ■an  amotiiit  equal  to  8  percent  of  such 
sum  for  fiscal  year  1971-  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  '■»48e  000,000" 

CONTINLATIwN    CjF   SIX-UAT    MAIL    DfLrVfRY 

Sec  412  During  the  period  from  th*  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  until  October  1. 
1981  the  Postal  .Service  shall  take  no  action 
to  reduce  or  to  plan  to  reduce  during  that 
period  of  time  the  number  of  days  each  week 
for  regular  mall  delivery 

AVTHORIZATIO.V   FOB  RTVINLT  FOREGONE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  413  la)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
\lslons  of  'ectlon.s  2401  ici  and  3626  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  fl.scal  year  1981  for  revenue 
foregone  for  mall  matter  described  In  former 
sections  4452ibi  and  ici  of  title  39  United 
States   Code,   shall    t>e   150. 000. 000   less   than 
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would  be  authorized  if  this  section  were  not 
enacted. 

(b)  The  reduction  in  authorization  made 
by  subsection  IB)  of  Ihl.s  section  may  be 
deemed  a  failure  of  appropriation  for  the 
purposes  of  section  3627  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code. 

»r(  O.NCILIATION    APPROPRISl  IONS 

SEC  414  (a)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence 

In  requesting  an  appropriation  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  include  an  amount  to  reconcile  sums 
authorized  to  lie  appropriated  for  prior  fiscal 
years  on  the  basis  of  estimated  mall  volume 
with  pums  which  would  have  been  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  if  based  on  the  final  au- 
dited mall  volume  ' 

I  b  I  The  request  for  a  reconciliation  appro- 
priation described  In  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  which  was  submitted  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1981  shall  be  resub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1982 

EFTECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  415  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
Including  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle,  shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Subtitle  C — Savings  Under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec  421  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
8146a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  Compensation  payable  on  account  of 
disability  or  death  which  occurred  more  than 
one  year  before  March  1  of  each  year  shall 
be  annually  increased  on  that  date  by  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  represent  the  percent  change  In  the 
price  Index  published  for  December  of  the 
preceding  year  over  the  price  Index  pub- 
lished for  the  Decembt;r  of  the  year  prior  to 
the  preceding  year  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  ". 

(b)  Section  8101  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code  is  amended  by  strlt mg  out  paragraph 
(19),  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  i20i 
and  (21)  as  paragraphs  (19i  and  (20), 
respectively 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  422.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
421  shall  take  elTect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  adjust- 
ments which  are  to  be  matte  on  or  after  that 
date,  except  that  the  period  specified  In  such 
section  as  extending  from  December  to  De- 
cember shall,  with  respect  to  the  adjustment 
to  be  made  on  March  I,  1981.  extend  Instead 
from  the  last  month  In  which  the  price  Index 
resulted  m  an  adjustment  prior  to  enact- 
ment to  December  of  1980 

TITLE  V— HIGHWAY,  RAIL,  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A — Highway  Programs 

Sec,  501,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision ol  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
■'State  and  Community  Highway  Safety  (23 
use  402)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981  shall  not  exceed  »150.405,000. 
Subtitle   B — Other   Programs 

Sec  511  If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  approve  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S  1159)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Trat!ic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle .Safety  Act  of  1965  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  Includes  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1981  pursuant  to 
section  121  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  that  exceeds  $53.- 
800.000,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
directed  to  include  the  followi-.g  provision 
In  the  enrolled  copy  of  such  bill;  "Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  121  of  the  National  Traffic 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  USC 
1409)  not  more  than  $'3.8O0  000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1981    " 

Sec  512  (ai  For  provisions  of  law  which 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  under 
the  railroad  rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
flnanci.ig  program  established  under  title  V 
of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  In  satisfaction  of 
the  reconciliation  requirements  imposed  by 
sectlo.is  3ia)  (3)  and3-a)(13i  of  H  Con  Res 
307  1 96th  Congress),  see  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-448), 

(bi  For  provisions  of  law  which  further 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  satis- 
faction of  the  rec;  nciliatlon  requirements 
imposed  by  sections  3ia)  i3)  and  3ia)  (  13)  cf 
H  Con  Res  307  i96ih  Congress  i.  see  the 
Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96  254) 

TITLE    VI  —  ARPORT   AND    AIRWAY 
IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

Sec  601  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  grants 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorizfd  to  make 
from  the  Alrpcrt  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for 
airport  development  and  airport  plan'  In," 
and  for  grants  under  section  104iei  of  the 
:«irport   Safely   and   Noise  Abatement  Act  of 

1979  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  shall  not  exceed 
$725,000  000 

TITLE  VII— VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 
Sec  701  For  provisions  of  law  which  re- 
duce speeding  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  veterans' 
programs  In  satisfaction  of  the  reccnciliation 
requirements  Imoosed  bv  sertions  3iai(7i 
and  3(81(20)  of  H  Con  Res  307  (96th  Con- 
gr  SSI,  .'ec  section  401  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration    Health-Care     Amendments     of 

1980  (Public  Law,-  96  330).  section  504  of  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  a-id  Hous- 
Ink- Benefits  .^ine  (iments  of  1980  (Public  law 
S";  38f  ).  and  sections  201.  202.  211  212,  and 
802(bi.  and  title  VI,  of  the  Veterans  Re- 
hablUlatkn  and  Education  Amendments  of 
19S0    (Public    law  96-466) 

TITLE  VIII — SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAMS 
Sec    801     For  provisions  of  law  which  re- 
duce spending  for  fiscal  1981  In  small  busi- 
ness programs  In  satisfaction  of  the  recon- 
ciliation  requirements   imposed   by  sections 
3(a)  i6)    and   3(a)  (19)    of  H    Con    Res.   307 
(96th  Congress)    see  Public  Law  96-302  (the 
Small  Business  Development  Act  of  1980) 
TITLE      IX— MEDICARE      AND      MEDICAID 
RELATED    PROVISIONS 
SHORT  TITLE;   TARLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  TITLE 

Se  ■  900  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
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Part  A- 


Payment    !or    physicians'    aervlces 

where  bcneflclary  baa  died 
Pro.ider      re-moarsenxent      review 

board. 
Payment   where  beneflclary  not  at 

laull 
Technical     renal    disease    amend- 
ments. 
Studies    and    demonstration    proj- 

ecla. 
Temporary    delay    In    periodic    In- 
terim payments. 
P*aT    C — Pbovisions    Rilatimg    to    Medicaid 
Sec    961    Disputed  medicaid  claims 

Reimbursement  rates  under  medic- 
aid  for  tkllled   nursing   and   In- 
termediate  care   facility   services 
Exte.islon  o(  increased  funding  for 
State     med.cald     frtud     control 
units. 
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mldwives 
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the   training  of   AFDC   recipients 
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-PSOVlalONS    RlIMTXNG    TO    MEDICARE 

AND   Medicaid 

Subpart  I — Provider  Reimbursement 

Changes 

NONPBOfTT  HOSPITAL  PHILANTHSOPT 

S«c.  901.  <a)  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

'  NONPSOriT  HOSPITAL  PHILANTHSOPT 

"See  1134.  For  purposes  of  determining, 
under  titles  V,  XVIU,  and  XIX  of  thu  Act. 
the  reasonable  costs  of  services  provided  by 
nonprofit  hospitals,  the  following  Items  shall 
not  be  deducted  from  the  operating  costs  of 
such  hospitals 

"il)  A  grant,  gift,  or  endowment,  or  In- 
come therefrom,  which  is  to  or  for  such  a 
hospital  and  which  has  not  been  designated 
by  the  donor  for  paying  any  specinc  operat- 
ing costs. 

■i2)  A  grant  or  similar  payment  which  Is 
to  such  a  hospital,  which  was  made  by  a 
governmental  entity  and  which  Is  not  avail- 
able under  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  pay- 
ment for  use  as  operating  funds 

"(3 1  Those  types  of  donor  designated 
Krants  and  gifts  (including  grants  and  simi- 
lar payments  which  are  made  by  a  govern- 
mental entity),  and  income  therefrom,  which 
the  Secretary  determines,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  needed  health  care,  should  be 
encouraged 

(4)  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  mort- 
gage of  any  real  estate  or  other  capital  as- 
set of  such  a  hospital,  which  real  estate  or 
asset  the  hospital  acquired  through  gift  or 
grant  If  such  proceeds  are  not  available  for 
use  as  operating  funds  under  the  terms  of 
the  gift  or  grant. 

Paragraph  (4i  shall  not  applv  to  the  recov- 
erv  of  the  appropriate  share  of  deprecia- 
tion when  gains  or  lowes  are  realized  from 
the  disposal  of  depreciable  assets  " 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  to  grants  gifts  and  en- 
dowments, and  Income  therefrom,  made  or 
establl'hed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

REIMBUa.SIMrNT    POS    INAPP«OP«IAT«    INPATUNT 
HOSPTTAL    SiaviCXS 

Sic  903  (a)(1)  Section  1881  (v)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: ' 

•'Oidi  In  any  case  in  which  a  hospital 
provides  inpatient  services  to  at.  individual 
that  would  constitute  post-hospital  extended 


care  sarvioea  If  provided  by  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  and  a  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Orfanlzatlon  lor.  in  the  at>sence  of  such 
a  quallAad  organization  an  organization  or 
agency  vltb  review  responsibility  as  Is  other- 
wise provided  for  under  part  A  of  title  XI  i 
determines  that  Inpatient  hospital  services 
for  the  Individual  are  not  medically  neces- 
sary but  post -hospital  extended  care  services 
for  the  Individual  are  medically  necessary 
and  such  extended  care  services  are  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  Individual  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  ea- 
tabll'hed  bv  the  Secretary)  at  the  time  of 
s'lrh  determination  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Individual  shall  con- 
tln'ie  to  be  made  under  this  title  at  the 
payment  rate  descrltjed  In  clause  (II)  during 
the  period  In  which  — 

■iI)  such  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices for  the  individual  are  medically  neces- 
sary and  not  otherwise  available  to  the  In- 
dl.ldual    lai  so  determmeaj. 

"(11)  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  the 
Individual  are  not  medically  necessary  and 
■■(in)  the  Individual  is  entitled  tti  have 
payment  made  for  poet-hospital  extended 
care  services  under  this  title, 
except  that  If  the  Se-retarv  determines  that 
the  hospital  had  i during  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year)  an  average  dally 
occupancy  rate  of  80  percent  or  more  such 
payment  shall  be  made  i  during  such  period: 
on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable  coat  of  in- 
patient hospital  services 

"(11)  (Il  Except  as  provided  In  subclause 
(II).  the  payment  rate  referred  to  In  clause 
1)  Is  a  rate  equal  to  the  estimated  adjusted 
State-wide  average  rate  per  patient-day  paid 
f'T  services  provided  In  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ities under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  for  the  State  In  which  such  hos- 
pital is  loL-ated,  or  If  the  Sute  In  *hlch 
the  hospital  Is  located  does  not  have  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  the  estimated 
adjusted  State-wide  average  allowable  costs 
pe.-  patient -day  for  extended  rare  services 
.nder   this  title   In   that  SUte 

■  I  II I  If  a  hospital  ha.s  a  unit  which  is  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  the  pavment  rate  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  d)  for  the  hospital  la  a 
rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  rate  described 
In  subclause  (I)  or  the  allowable  costs  In 
eTect  under  this  title  for  extended  care  serv- 
ices provided  to  patients  of  such  unit 

(111)  Anv  day  on  which  an  Individual  re- 
ceives Inpatient  services  for  which  payment 
Is  made  under  this  subparagraph  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  (other  than  this  sub- 
paragraph be  deemed  -o  be  a  day  on  which 
the  Individual  received  inpatient  hospital 
sen  Ices 

'  ilv)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
'■ccupancy  rate  with  respect  to  hospitals  un- 
der clause  (I )  — 

■  1 1)  public  hospitals  under  common  own- 
ership may  elect  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary)  to  be  treated  as  a  single  hospital, 
and 

"ID  beginning  two  vears  after  the  date 
this  subparagraph  Is  first  applied  with  re- 
spei-t  to  a  hospital,  the  .'■ecretary.  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  shall  not  treat  ps  an  inpatient 
a-i  Individual  with  respect  to  whom  payment 
Is  made  to  the  hospital  only  because  of  this 
subparagraph  or  section  1902(h)    ■ 

(2)  For  amendment  to  section  n58(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  these  pro- 
visions, see  section  931(h)   of  this  title 

'  II  Section  llf8<d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
•'nre  In  the  case  of  disapproval  cf  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  where  payment  for 
Inpatient  services  [a  continued  under  section 
18611V)  (I  )  (O)  or  section  19na(h),  the  pre- 
vious sentence  shall  not  apply  with  reject 
to  such  disapproval   " 

(b)  ( I  I  Section  1902(a)  (13)  (D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  ■(Ij'^  after  "(D)". 


(B)  by  sirlltlng  out  the  semicolon  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma   and 

I  C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing   new   clause 

"(11)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  Inappropriate  Inpatient  services  ide.scrlt>ed 
in  subsection  i  h  )  i  1 )  )  for  which  payment  is 
provided  only  because  of  subsection  (hi  at 
the  rate  of  payment  for  such  services  pro- 
vided for  under  such  subsection  " 

13)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is  further 
an.ended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection ; 

'  ih)(l)  In  any  case  In  which  a  hospital 
provides  inpatient  services  to  an  Individual 
that  would  constitute  skilled  nursing  facility 
servicer  If  provided  by  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
viiit,  or  that  would  constitute  intermediate 
care  facility  services  If  provided  by  an  Inter- 
mediate care  faculty  and  a  Professional 
standards  Review  Organization  (or.  In  the 
ab.sence  of  such  a  qualified  organization,  an 
irganlzation  or  agency  with  review  responsi- 
bility as  Is  otherwise  provided  for  under  part 
A  of  title  X  I  determines  that  inpatient  hos- 
pital .services  for  tho  individual  are  not  medi- 
cally necessary  but  skilled  nursing  facility 
•services  or  intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ice."; res  ectlvely  for  the  Individual  are  medl- 
caliv  nece.ssarv  and  such  type  of  facility  serv- 
ues  are  not  otherwise  available  to  the  In- 
dividual (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
.riterla  established  by  the  Secretary)  at  the 
time  of  such  determination  payment  lor  In- 
patient hospital  services  shall  continue  to  be 
made  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  at  the  payment  rate  described  In 
paragraph  (2|  for  such  t>pe  of  services  dur- 
.;iK  the  period  in  whlch-- 

lA)  such  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
or  intermediate  care  facility  services  (as  the 
case  may  be)  for  the  Individual  are  medically 
nere&.sary  and  not  otherwise  available  to  the 
Individual  i  as  so  determined) 

'  1  B I  inpatient  hospital  services  for  the  In- 
dlMdual  are  not  medically  necessary   and 

"(C)  the  individual  is  entitled  to  receive 
medical  assistance  with  respect  to  such  fa- 
tuity service:  under  the  State  plan 
except  that  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  ho'=plta:  had  idurintj  the  immediately 
preceding  calendar  year)  an  avera::;e  dally 
occupancy  rate  of  80  percent  or  more  such 
payment  shall  be  made  (during  such  period) 
<n  the  same  basis  as  otherwise  used  under 
the  States  plan  for  payments  for  providing 
111    a'lent  hospital  services 

■■(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph !Bi  the  pavment  rate  referred  to  In 
paragraph  -  1  i  in  the  case  of  skilled  nursing 
facllltv  services  or  Intermediate  care  fariiuy 
services,  is  the  estimated  adjusted  State- 
■Alde  average  rate  per  patlcnt-day  paid  for 
such  respective  type  of  services  provided  un- 
der the  State  plan 

'■|Bi  If  a  hr.spltal  has  a  unit  which  Is  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  Intermediate  care 
facility,  the  payment  rate  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (I)  in  the  case  of  Inpatient  services 
which  constitute  skilled  nursing  facility 
services  or  Intermediate  care  facility  services. 
Is  a  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  rate  de- 
s  rlbed  In  subparagraph  lA)  or  the  allowable 
cs-.s  in  e.Tect  under  the  State  plan  for  such 
'.  pe  fi!  inpatient  services  provided  to 
patients  of  such  unit 

■'(3)  Any  day  on  which  an  Individual  re- 
ceives Inpatient  services  for  which  payment 
Is  made  under  this  subsection  shall  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  (other  than  this  sub- 
s-ctlon)  be  deemed  to  be  a  day  on  which 
the  Individual  received  Inpatient  hospital 
services 

■'(4)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
occupancy  rate  with  respect  to  hospitals 
under  paragraph  (3)  — 

■■(A)  public  hospitals  under  common  own- 
ership may  elect  (with  the  approval  of  t.hi 
.Secretary  I  to  tje  treated  as  a  single  hospital, 
and 
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•■(B)  beginning  two  years  after  the  date 
this  subsection  Is  first  applied  with  respect 
to  a  hospital,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  shall  not  treat  as  an  Inpatient  an 
inaivldual  with  respect  to  whom  payment  Is 
made  to  the  hospital  only  because  of  this 
subsection  or  section  1861  ( v)  d)  (O).". 

(C)  Ihe  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  t>ecome  e.ieciue  on  the  date  on  which 
nnal  reguiaaons.  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  implement  such  amendments,  are 
first  issued,  and  those  regulations  sha.l  be 
issued  not  later  than  the  first  day  or  the  sixth 
month  lollowing  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  IS  enacted 

CONTINUtD    VSZ    or    DIMONSTSATION    PROJECT 
SLIMBURSEMI.NT    SYSTEMS 

Src  903  (S)  Section  1814(b,  of  the  Social 
Se.unty  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '  ex.epl  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  in  paragraph  il)  before  'the 
le-.ser  '. 

i2)  by  striking  out  or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1), 

I  J)  b.,  stri-.lng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  lU)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or',  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

■  (J)  If  some  or  all  of  the  hospitals  In  a 
State  have  been  reimbursed  for  ser.lces  (for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part)  parsua..t  to  a  reim.^urbe;neni  Sjo'>.e..i 
approved  as  a  demonstration  project  unoer 
sejilon  4UJ  of  the  Socui  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  or  iectlon  222  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972.  If  the  rate  of 
increase  in  b..cii  {,uj,.ita.s  In  a.eii  uo,vo  ^lt 
hospital  inp.it:ent  admission  of  indi.lduals 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part  over  the 
duration  of  such  proje.t  was  e^ual  to  ..r  .eoj 
than  such  rate  of  l.icrease  for  admissions  of 
such  individuals  with  respect  to  all  hospitals 
In  the  United  Statei  during  su.h  jierio  a  ,d 
If  eUher  the  State  has  legislative  authority  to 
operate  such  system  and  the  State  elecu  to 
have  reimbursement  to  iuch  hospitals  made 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph  or  the 
system  is  operated  thro  ig'i  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  hospitals  and  such  hospitals  elect  to 
ha-.e  relmburseme-.t  to  those  hospitals  made 
In  ace  rdance  with  this  paragraph,  then  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  continuation  of 
reimbursement  to  such  hospitals  under  such 
system  until  the  Secretary  determines  that  — 

■'(A)  a  third-party  payor  reimburses  such 
a  hospital  on  a  basis  other  than  under  such 
system,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  Increase  for  the  previous 
three-year  perl  d  In  such  hospitals  In  costs 
per  hospital  Inpatient  admission  of  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part 
Is  greater  than  such  rate  of  increase  for 
admissions  of  such  Individuals  with  respect 
to  all  haspltals  In  the  United  States  for  suc'i 
period 

In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has  had  such 
a  demonstration  project  reimbursement  sys- 
tem in  continuous  operation  since  July  1, 
1977,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  under  para- 
graph  (,i)  for  continuation  of  reimburse- 
ment to  hospitals  In  the  State  under  such 
system  until  the  Secretary  determines  that 
either  of  the  conditions  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  such  paragraph  has 
occurred  ■■. 

-b)  Section  1902(ai  ,  13)  (D)  (I)  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  section  902ib)  ( l  i  of  this  Tlt'e 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "title  XVni" 
the  following:  •■,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
hospitals  reimbursed  for  services  under  part 
A  of  tlfe  XVIII  in  accrdance  with  section 
1814(b)(3),  the  plan  must  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  Inp-itlent  hospital  services  provided 
In  such  hospitals  under  the  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rel.mbursement  system  used 
under  such  section'^ 

ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsl.n 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 


Services  (hereinafter  m  this  title  referred 
ID  as  the  'Secretary'  )  may  not  provide  for 
more  than  a  total  of  six  State-wide  medicare 
hospital  reimbursement  demonstration  proj- 
ects under  the  authority  of  section  402  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  or  of 
section  323  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Including  any  such  projects 
pro.lded  for  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

HOSPITAL   PaOVOEIlS   OP   LONG-mM   CAM   Snv- 
ICES    (  "SWINC-BEDB") 

Sec  904  (a)(1)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section   1882  the  following  new  section: 

"HOSPITAL  PROVIDERS  OP  EXTENDED  CARE 
BERVIL-ES 

"Sec  1883  (a)  (1 )  Any  hosplUl  (other  than 
a  hospital  which  has  In  effect  a  waiver 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1861(e)  )  which  has  an  agreement 
under  section  18S6  may  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b))  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  which  Its  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal faculties  may  be  used  for  the  furnishing 
of  services  of  the  type  which.  If  furnished 
by  a  BkUled  nursing  facility,  would  consti- 
tute extended  care  services. 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  payment  to  anv  hospital 
for  services  furnished  under  an  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  services  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B) , 

"(B)(1)  The  reasonable  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices consists  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  rou- 
tine services  (determined  under  clause  (11)) 
and  the  reasonable  cost  of  ancillary  serv- 
ices  (determined  under  clause   (Ul)). 

"(U)  The  reasonable  cost  of  routine  serv- 
ices furnished  during  any  calendar  year  by 
a  hospital  under  an  agreement  under  this 
section  Is  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  number  of  patient-days  during 
the  year  lor  which  the  services  were  fur- 
nished, and 

"(II)  the  aver>ige  reasonable  cost  per  pa- 
tient-day. such  average  reasonable  cost  per 
patient-day  being  the  average  rate  per  pa- 
tient-day paid  for  routine  services  during  the 
previous  calendar  year  under  the  State  plan 
(Of  the  State  in  which  the  hospital  is  lo- 
cated) under  title  XIX  to  skilled  nursing 
facilities  located  In  the  State  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  specified  in  section 
1902(aj(28i.  or.  In  the  case  of  a  hospital 
located  in  a  State  which  does  not  have 
such  a  State  plan,  the  average  rate  per  pa- 
tient-day paid  for  routine  services  during 
the  previous  calendar  year  under  this  title 
to  skilled  nursing  facilities  In  such  State, 

"(Ul)  The  reasonable  cost  of  ancillary 
services  shall  be  determined  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  reasonable  cost  of  ancillary 
services  provided  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  with  any  hos- 
pital unless — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(g).  the  hospital  Is  located  in  a  rural  area 
and  has  less  than  50  beds,  and 

"(2)  the  hospital  has  been  granted  a  cer- 
tificate of  need  for  the  provision  of  long- 
term  care  services  from  the  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency  (desig- 
nated under  section  1521  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act)  for  the  State  In  which  the  hos- 
pital Is  located. 

"(c)  An  agreement  with  a  hospital  under 
this  section  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be 
of  the  same  duration  and  subject  to  termi- 
nation on  the  same  conditions  as  are  agree- 
ments ulth  s'-llled  nursing  facilities  under 
section  1866  and  shall,  where  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  any  provision  of  this  section,  im- 
pose the  same  duties,  responsibilities,  condi- 


tions, and  limitations,  as  those  Imposed  un- 
der such  agreemenu  entered  into  undsr 
section  1866:  except  that  no  such  agreement 
with  any  hospital  shall  be  In  effect  for  any 
period  during  which  the  hospital  does  not 
have  In  effect  an  agreement  under  section 
1866.  or  during  which  there  U  in  effect  for 
the  hospital  a  waiver  under  subpara^aph 
(A)  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1861  (S) .  A 
hospital  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement 
under  this  section  has  been  terminated  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  enter  Into  a  new  agreement 
until  a  two-year  period  has  elapsed  Irom 
the  termination  date, 

"(d)  Any  agreement  with  a  hospital  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that  pajrment  for 
services  will  be  made  only  for  services  for 
wh!ch  payment  would  be  maae  as  post-hos- 
pital extended  care  services  if  those  services 
had  been  furnished  by  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility under  an  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der section  1868;  and  any  individual  who  Is 
furnished  services,  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion, snail,  for  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  this  section),  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
ceived post-hospital  extended  care  services 
In  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
the  services  furnished  to  him  had  been  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services  furnished  by 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  under  an  agreement 
under  section  1836 

"(e)  During  a  period  for  which  a  hosplUI 
has  in  effect  an  agreement  under  this  section. 
In  order  to  allocate  routine  costs  between 
hospital  and  long-term  care  services  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  payment  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  the  total  reimbursement 
due  for  routine  services  from  all  classes  of 
long-term  care  patlenu  (Including  title 
X'VIII,  title  XIX.  and  private  pay  patients) 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  hospital's  total 
routine  costs  before  calculations  are  made 
to  determine  title  XVIII  reimbursement  for 
routine  hospital  services. 

"(f)  A  hospital  which  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  meet  those  conditions 
applicable  to  skilled  nursing  facilities  relat- 
ing to  discharge  planning  and  the  social  serv- 
ices function  (and  staffing  requirements  to 
satisfy  It)  which  aire  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  1861iJ)il5i'  Services 
furnished  by  such  a  hospital  which  would 
otherwise  constitute  post-hospital  extended 
care  services  If  furnished  by  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  req'uire- 
ments  applicable  to  such  services  when  fur- 
nished by  a  skilled  nursing  facility  except  for 
those  requirements  the  Secretary  determines 
are  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  these  services 
being  furnished  by  a  hospital  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  on  a  demon- 
stration basis  with  any  hospital  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b) 
(1),  if  the  hospital  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section". 

lb  I  Title  XIX  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1912  the  following  new 
section: 

"HOSPITAL   PROVIDERS  OP  SKILLED  NCRSINO  AICO 
IXTEBMEOIATE  CAKE  8)CSVICES 

"Sec.  1913.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  payment  may  be  made. 
;n  accordance  with  this  section,  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  for 
skilled  nursing  facility  services  and  inter- 
mediate care  facility  services  furnished  by  a 
hospital  which  has  in  effect  an  agreement 
under  section  1883 

"lb)  (1)  Payment  to  any  such  hospital,  for 
any  skilled  nursing  or  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility services  furnished  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (ai,  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  per  patient-day  paid  for  routine 
services  during  the  previous  calendar  year 
under  the  State  plan  to  skilled  nursing  and 
intermediate  care  facilities,  respectively,  lo- 
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c»t^  in  the  StBWi  In  which  the  ho«pltal  la 
located  The  rea»onable  coet  of  ancillary 
»ervlce«  ahall  be  determined  In  the  same 
uuwiner  as  the  reasonable  cost  of  ancillary 
lervlcei  provided  for  Inpatient  hoapUal  »erv- 

!<:••■  ^  .         ^.   .. 

"(2)  With  reepect  to  any  period  for  which 

a  hoapltal  has  an  a»(re«ment  under  section 
1883.  In  order  to  allocate  routine  costs  be- 
tween hoapltal  and  long-term  care  services, 
the  total  reimbursement  for  routine  services 
due  from  all  classes  of  long-term  care  pa- 
tlenu  (including  title  XVIII.  title  XIX.  and 
private  pay  patients)  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  hospital  total  routine  costs  before 
calculations  are  made  to  determine  reim- 
bursement for  routine  hoapltal  services  un- 
der the  State  plan  ". 

(c)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  evaluating  the  pro- 
grdms  estiblLshed  by  the  amendments  made 
bv  this  section  and  shall  Include  in  such  re- 
port an  analysis  of — 

111  the  extent  and  ef.ect  of  the  agree- 
ments under  such  progrania  on  avallabUlty 
and  effective  and  economical  provision  of 
long-term  care  services, 

(2)  whether  such  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

1 3)  the  results  of  any  demonstration  proj- 
ects conducted  under  such  programs    and 

(4)  whether  eligibility  to  participate  In 
such  programs  should  be  extended  to  other 
hospitals,  regardless  of  bed  size  or  geographic 
location,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  long- 
term  care  beds. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  elTectlve  un  the  date  on  whl.h 
final  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  Implement  such  amendments  ure 
first  Issued,  and  those  regulations  shall  be  is- 
sued not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  la  enacted 

WnHHULUINC    0>'    rXDEXAL   SHARE    OT    PAYMENTS 

TO    MEDICAID    PaoVlDERS    TO    aECOVla    MEOKARI 
UVEKPAYMENTS 

Sec-  905  la)  Subparagraphs  (D)(ll  »nd 
lE)  of  section  liwaiSM  i:ii  of  the  . Social  Se- 
curity   Act    are    each    amended    (jy    Inserting 

e.xcept  vvhere  the  State  agency  Is  subject 
!o  an  order  under  section  1914)"  after  "pay- 
ment" 

(b)  Section  1903(ai(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subject  to  subsec- 
tion-s  igi  and  th) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subject  to  subsections  (g) .  (hi.  and 
(J)" 

<c)(l)  Section  1903(J)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows 

"iji  Not  wl' hstandmg  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  sutwectlon  ( a i  i  1 1  for  any  State 
for  any  quarter  shall  be  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  section  1914  " 

( 2 )  Section  1903 1  n  i  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  Is  subject  to  a  sus- 
pension of  payment  order  Issued  under  sub- 
section   I  J)" 

idi  Title  XIX  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1913  (added  by  section 
904(bi  of  this  tltlei  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

"WITHHOLOING      or      riDERAL      SHARE      OF      FAT- 
MEWTS     FOR     CERTAIN      MEDICARE     PROVIDERS 

"Sec  1914  (ai  The  Secretary  may  adjust. 
In  accordance  with  this  section  the  Federal 
matching  payment  to  a  State  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  medical  asals'ance  for  care 
or  services  furnished  In  any  quarter  by— 

"(  1  I  an  Instltiitlon  (Ai  which  has  or  pre- 
viously had  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  section  Ifllfi  and  (BiM) 
from  whlrh  the  Secretary  has  been  unable 
to  recover  overpayments  nvade  under  title 
XVIII,  or  (111  from  which  the  Secretary  has 
been  unable  to  collect  the  Information  nec- 


essary to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
amount  l  if  any  i  of  the  ovorpayments  made 
to   such   institution    under   title   XVIII.    and 

"(2)  any  person  lAi  *ho  ill  has  pre- 
vlou.slv  accepted  payment  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  imder  section  184a(  b)  (3)  (B) 
1 11 1,  and  (111  during  the  annual  perlnd  Im- 
mediately preceding'  such  quarter  submitted 
no  claims  for  payment  under  title  XVIII  or 
submitted  claims  for  (la'.  inent  under  title 
XVIII  which  aggregated  less  than  the 
amount  of  overpayments  made  to  him.  and 
(Bill  from  whom  the  Secretary  has  been 
unable  to  recover  overpayments  received  In 
vlolatun  of  the  terms  of  such  assignment  or 
1 11 1  from  whom  the  Secretary  has  been  un- 
able to  collect  the  information  urccssary  to 
enable  him  to  determine  the  ftm<  unt  (If 
any  I  of  the  overpa\ments  made  to  such  per- 
son under   title  XVIII 

"(bi  The  Secretary  may  (subject  to  the 
remalnInK  provisions  of  this  sect  Ion  1  reduce 
payment  to  a  Slate  under  thU  title  for  any 
quarter  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
if  the  Federal  matching  share  of  payments 
to  any  institution  or  person  spfritled  In  sub- 
section lai.  or  the  total  .uerpuvnients  to 
such  instltutlcn  or  person  under  title  XVIII, 
and  may  require  the  State  to  reduce  Us  pay- 
ment to  such  Institution  or  person  by  such 
amount 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
ndju'tment  In  the  payment  to  a  State,  nor 
retjul.T  any  adjustment  In  the  payment  to 
an  institution  or  person,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
'lon  (b)  until  after  he  has  provided  ade- 
quate notice  (which  shall  be  not  less  than  60 
days)  to  the  State  agency  and  the  Institution 
or  person 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regvilatlon  pro- 
vide procedures  for  Implementation  of  this 
section,  which  procedures  shall  (li  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
Ahich  the  Institution  or  person  would 
utherwise  be  entitled  under  this  section 
A'h.ch  shall  be  treated  as  a  setoff  against 
overpavments  under  title  XVIII  and  (3) 
assure  the  restoration  to  the  Institution  or 
person  of  amounts  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion which  are  ultimately  determined  to  be 
In  excfss  of  overpayments  under  title  XVIII 
and  to  which  the  Institution  or  person  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  title 

"lei  The  Secretary  shall  restore  to  the 
trust  funds  established  under  sections  1817 
and  1841  as  appropriate  amounts  re- 
covered under  this  sc-tlon  as  setoffs  against 
overpayments   under  title   XVIII 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  an  Institution  or  person  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  State 
any  amount  In  payment  for  medical  care  and 
services  under  this  title  which  Is  withheld 
by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to  an  order  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection   (bi  " 

Subpart   II —Other  Administrative 
Provisions 

gU«LtTY      ASSltRANCE     PROGRAMS     FOR     CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

Sec  911  Section  1123(bi  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1977"   and   Inserting  In   lieu   thereof      1981". 

REQtrREMENTS    rONCERNlNr.    RrPORTINC    OF 
FINANCIAL    INTEREST 

Sec  912  (a)  Section  1 124(a)  (3  i  (A)  1 11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(11)  Is  the  owner  of  a  whole  or  part  in- 
terest in  any  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  note, 
or  other  obligation  secured  (In  whole  or  In 
part)  by  the  entity  or  any  of  the  property 
or  assets  thereof,  which  whole  or  part  In- 
terest Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  125.000  or  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  property  and  assets  of 
the  entity,  or" 

ibi  Section  1902(a)  (35)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(35 1  provide  that  any  disclosing  entity 
(as  defined   in   section    lia4(a)(ajj    receiv- 


ing payments  under  such  plan  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1 124. 

EXCLUSION  OF  HEALTH  CARE  PROFESSIONALS 
CONVICIED  OF  MEDICARE-  OR  MEDUAIO- 
RELATED    CRIMES 

Sec  913  (ai  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section    1127   the  foUowmg   new  section. 

EXCLUSION  <ir  CERTAIN  INDIVlDtALS  CON- 
VICTEU  OF  MEUKARt-  OR  MEDIC  AID-RELATED 
(RIMES 

■  Sei  1128  (a)  Whenc\er  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  physician  or  other  individual 
has  been  convicted  ion  or  after  October  35. 
1977,  or  within  such  period  prior  to  that  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  specify  In  regulations) 
of  a  criminal  offense  related  to  such  In- 
dlvlduals  participation  In  the  delivery  of 
medical  care  or  servl-es  under  title  XVIII 
XIX,  or  XX,  the  Secretary  — 

(1)  shall  bar  from  participation  In  the 
program  under  title  XVIII  for  such  period 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  each  such  !n- 
duidual  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  In 
such  program, 

"(3 1  (A)  shall  promptly  notify  each  appro- 
priate State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  or  title  XX  of  the 
fact  and  circumstances  of  such  determina- 
tion and  (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B))  require  each  such  agency  to  bar  such 
individual  from  participation  In  such  pro- 
gram for  such  period  as  he  shall  specify, 
which  in  the  case  of  an  individual  speclP.ed 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  period  estab- 
lished pursuant   to  paragraph    i  1  )  . 

"(B)  may  waive  the  req  ilrement  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  bar  an  individual  from 
p.\rticlputlDii  m  a  State  plan  program  under 
title  XIX  or  title  XX.  where  he  receives  and 
appro.cs  a  request  for  such  u  waiver  with 
re.-.pect  to  that  individual  from  the  State 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan,  and 

"1 3 1  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropri- 
ate Stale  or  local  agency  or  authority  having 
responsibility  for  the  licensing  or  certifica- 
tion of  such  individual  of  the  fact  and  cir- 
cumstances of  such  determination,  request 
that  appropriate  investigations  be  made  and 
sanctions  invoked  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable State  law  and  policy,  and  request  that 
such  State  or  local  agency  or  authority  keep 
the  Secretary  and  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  any  actions  taken  in  response  to 
such  request 

"(bi  A  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  be  effective  at 
such  time  and  upon  such  reasonable  notice 
to  the  public  and  to  the  person  furnishing 
the  services  involved  as  may  be  specified  In 
regulations  Such  determination  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  services  furnished  to 
an  individual  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  deiermlnath  n  (except  that  In  the 
case  of  Inpatient  hospital  services,  post- 
hospltal  extended  care  services  and  home 
health  services  furnished  under  title  XVIII. 
such  determlnatioii  shall  be  effective  in  the 
manner  pro .  Ided  m  paragraphs  i3i  and  (4) 
of  section  1866(b]  with  respect  to  termina- 
tions of  agreements!,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  finds  and  gives 
reasonable  notice  to  the  public  that  the  basis 
for  such  determination  has  been  removed 
and  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that 
it  win  not  recur 

"(ci  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an 
adverse  determination  made  bv  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  entitled 
to  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  provided  in  section  205lb). 
and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  final 
decision  after  such  hearing  as  Is  provided  In 
section  305(g).". 
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(b)  Section  1862(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (e;  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  item  or  service  fur- 
nished by  a  physician  or  other  Individual 
during  the  period  when  he  is  barred  pursu- 
ant to  section  1128  from  participation  in  the 
program  under  this  title  " 

ici  Section  1902(ai(39)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  (oUows: 

"(39)  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall 
bar  any  specified  individual  from  participa- 
tion in  the  program  under  the  State  plan  for 
the  period  specined  by  the  Secretary,  when 
required  by  hini  to  do  so  pursuant  to  section 
1128  and  provide  that  no  payment  may  be 
made  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  any  item 
or  service  furnished  by  such  individual  dur- 
ing  such   period." 

(J)  Section  1902(g)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed 

le)  Section  2003(dj(li  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (I) . 

(2)  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subjiaragraph  iJ)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and     and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (J) 
the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(K)  provides  that  the  State  will  bar  any 
specified  individual  Irom  participation  in  the 
program  for  the  period  sped  lied  by  the  Sec- 
retary when  required  by  him  to  do  so  ptir- 
suant  to  section  1128,  and  provides  that  no 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  program 
with  respect  to  any  item  or  service  furnished 
by  such  Individual  during  such  period   ' 

C<X)RDINATEU    AVDITS    fNDER    THE    SOCIAL 

SECfarTY   act- 
Sec  914    lai  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    Is    amended    by    Inserting   after   section 
1128  (added  by  .section  913(8)   of  this  title) 
the  following  new  section 

"COtJRDINATED    AtJDITS 

"Sec  1129  (ai  If  an  entity  provides  serv- 
ices re;mb\irsab>  on  a  cost-related  basis  un- 
der title  V  or  XX  as  Aell  as  services  reim- 
bursable on  such  a  basis  under  title  XVIII. 
the  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  for 
payment  to  &.-.;>  Siate  under  title  V  or  XIX 
wltli  respect  to  administrative  costs  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  audits  of  the  books 
accounts,  and  records  of  that  entity,  that 
these  audits  be  coordinated  through  common 
audit  procedures  with  audits  performed  with 
respect  to  the  entity  for  purposes  of  title 
XVIII  The  Secretary  shall  specify  by  regula- 
tion such  methods  as  he  finds  feasible  and 
equitable  for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost 
of  coordinated  audits  between  the  program 
established  under  title  V  or  XIX  and  the  pro- 
gram established  under  title  XVIII  Where 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  State  has  declined 
to  participate  in  such  a  common  audit  with 
respect  to  title  V  or  X'X  he  shall  reduce  the 
payments  otherwise  due  such  State  under 
such  title  by  an  amount  which  he  estimates 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  apportioned  to  the  State  under  the 
title  I  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  Incurred 
In  the  common  audit)  If  it  had  participated 
In  the  common  audit 

"(b)  (1  I  In  the  case  of  entitles  which  have 
audits  coordinated  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more  projects 
to  demonstrate  the  fea.slblllty  of  creating  a 
single  coordinated  appeal  hearing  to  adjudi- 
cate those  administrative  cost  Items  which 
are  determined  under  such  a  coordinated 
audit  and  which  such  entitles  dispute  and 
appeal 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  waive  such  requirements  of  title  V, 
XVIII,  or  X'X  as  would  prevent  carrying  out 
the  project  or  would  require  duplicative  ac- 
tivity  or  otherwise   create   unnecessary  ad- 


ministrative   burdens    in    carrying    out    the 
project 

i3i  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1982,  with  re- 
spect to  demonstration  pro.ects  conducted 
under  this  subjection,  including  the  reaction 
of  the  entities  involved  and  eitimates  of 
any  savings  effected  through  reduction  of 
duplication  of  appeal  hearings  and  shall  In- 
clude in  such  report  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  insure  the  maximum  feasible  co- 
ord.nation  o;  such  appeal  hearings 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  for 
the  rev.evv'  of  the  feasibility  o.'  establishing 
a  single  coDrdinated  process  for  the  collec- 
tion of  overpayments  established  In  a  coordi- 
nated audit  under  subsection  lai  'I'lie  Secre- 
tary ,sh,ill  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31,  1981.  on  such  review  and  on 
such  recommendalion.5  lor  changes  in  leg- 
islation as  the  Secretary  deem.^  appropriate  " 

lb)  111  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
ame.ided — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (40) ; 

(Bi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (41)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";    and  '.    and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (41)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(42)  provide  (A)  that  the  records  of  any 
entity  participating  in  the  plan  and  provid- 
ing services  reimbursable  on  a  cost-related 
basis  will  be  aud  ted  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
proper  payments  are  made  under  the  plan. 
(B)  that  such  audits,  for  such  entities  also 
providing  services  under  title  XVIII,  will  be 
coordinated  and  conducted  Jointly  ito  such 
extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe*  with  audits  conducted  for 
purposes  of  such  part  and  iCi  for  pay- 
ment of  such  proportion  of  costs  of  each 
such  common  audit  as  is  determined  under 
methods  specified  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  1 129i  a) . ". 

'2)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
gr,iph  (li  shall  (except  as  provideci  under 
subparagraph  (B))  apply  to  medical  assist- 
ance provided,  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  X  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

I  B)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  X:x  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  determines  re- 
quires State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan 
to  meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendme'Us  made  by  paragraph  (li, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  that  begins  after 
the   date    of    the   enactment    of    this   Act. 

(c)(1)  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

'A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph     (14); 

(Bi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  il5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",   and";   and 

(C)  by  Insertlrg  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  provides  lA)  that  the  records  of  any 
entity  participating  In  the  plan  and  provid- 
ing services  reimbursable  on  a  cost-related 
basis  will  be  audited  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  insure  that  proper 
paymen-s  are  made  under  the  plan,  iBi  that 
such  audits,  for  entitles  also  providing  serv- 
ices under  title  XVUI,  will  be  coordinated 
and  conducted  jointly  ( to  such  extent  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe) 
with  audits  conducted  for  purposes  of  such 
part,  and  (C)  for  payment  of  such  propor- 
tion of  costs  of  each  such  common  audit  as 


is  determined  under  methods  specified  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  I129ia)  " 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shjll  apply  to  services  provided,  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

id)  Ths  Secre  iry  .hall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  31  1981,  on 
actions  the  Secretary  has  taken  (1)  to  co- 
ordinate the  conduct  of  institutional  audits 
end  insiections  which  are  required  under  the 
programs  funded  under  title  V  XVIII,  or  XIX 
of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  and  ( 2  i  to  coordi- 
nate such  audits  and  inspections  with  those 
conducted  by  other  cost  payers,  and  he  shall 
Include  In  such  report  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
assure  the  maximum  feasible  coordination  of 
such  institutional  audits  and  inspections 

LIFE    SArETY    CODE    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  915  (a)  Section  1861(JM13)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  i23rd  edition,  1973 1" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  edition 
las  Is  speclf.ed  by  the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tions) of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association", 

lb)  Any  institution  (or  part  of  an  Institu- 
tion) which  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  section  leeiij)  ilSi  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall,  so  long  as  such  com- 
pliance IS  maintained  (either  by  meeting  the 
applicable  provisi,:>ns  of  the  Life  Safety  Code 
(2;st  edition.  1967,  or  23d  edition  19731 ,  with 
or  without  waivers  of  specific  provisions,  or 
by  meeting  the  applicable  provisions  of  a  fire 
and  safety  code  imposed  by  State  law  as  pro- 
vided for  in  such  section  1861  JiilSi  be 
considered  (for  purposes  of  titles  XVIII  or 
XIX  of  such  Act)  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  such  section  1861  (Jl  ( 13  i , 
as  It  Is  amended  by  subsection  (s)  of  this 
section, 

AI.TERNATIVr  TO  DECERTIFICATION  OF  LONG-TEEM 
CARE  FACILITIES  OVT  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
CONDITIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION;  LOOK  BEHIND 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  916  (a)  Section  1866  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  skilled  nurslnp  facility  which  has  filed 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  '11 
or  which  has  been  certified  for  participation 
m  a  plan  approved  under  title  XTX  no  longer 
substantially  meets  the  provisions  of  section 
1861  (J),  and  further  determines  that  the 
facility's  deficiencies — 

"(A)  Immediately  jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  patients  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
or  of  the  certification  of  the  facility  and  shall 
provide,  or 

"(B)  do  not  Immediately  Jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  patients  the  Secre- 
tary may,  in  lieu  of  terminating  tlie  agree- 
ment or  certification  of  the  facility,  provide 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  land  order  a  State  aeency  established  or 
designated  pursuant  to  section  i902iait5 
of  this  Acl  to  adm Ulster  or  supe-vi^e  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act  to  deny  pavment  under  such 
title  X"X)  with  respect  to  any  individual  ad- 
mitted to  such  facility  after  a  date  specified 
by  hlra. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  such  a 
decision  with  respect  to  a  facility  until  such 
facility  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
following  the  initial  determination  that  it 
no  longer  substantially  mee's  the  provisions 
of  section  1861  (J)  to  correct  its  deficiencies 
and,  following  this  period,  has  been  given 
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r««aonmble    notice    and    opportunity    for    a 
bearing. 

"(3)  The  8«cr«t*ry'»  decltlon  to  deny  pay- 
ment may  be  made  efTectlve  only  after  such 
notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  raclllty  as 
may  be  preacrlbed  in  regulations,  and  Its  ef- 
fectiveness shall  terminate  (A)  when  thr 
Secretary  ftnds  that  the  faclUty  !■»  In  substan- 
tial compliance  lor  Is  making  good  faith  er 
forts  to  achieve  subatantial  compliance)  with 
the  provisions  of  section  IMllJl  or  iBi  In 
the  case  described  In  paragraph  i  I  i  i  Bl  with 
the  and  of  the  eleventh  month  following  the 
month  such  decision  is  made  effective,  which- 
ever o~cur»  flrst  If  a  facility  to  which  clause 
(B)  of  the  previous  sentence  applies  itlU 
fall*  to  substantially  meet  the  provisions  of 
section  1861  (J)  on  the  date  specified  In  such 
clauae.  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  such 
facility's  agreement  or  provide  for  termlna 
Hon  of  such  facility's  certification,  notwith- 
standing the  provlslon.i  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b).  efTectlve  with  the  first  dav 
of  the  first  month  following  the  month  specl- 
fled  In  such  clause  " 

(bill)  (A)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is 
ame-ided  by  addln?  after  subsection  (h) 
(added  by  section  903(bli3l  of  this  title) 
the  followlni?  new  "xibsectlon 

"(1)  ( M  "n  addition  to  anv  other  au'horltv 
under  State  law.  where  a  State  determines 
that  a  skilled  nursing  facllltv  or  intermi^dlatc 
care  facility  which  Is  certified  for  partlr'.pa- 
Hon  under  Its  plan  no  longer  substantlallv 
meets  the  orovlslrns  of  section  18'?10)  nr 
section  1905(cl.  respectlvelv  and  further 
determines  that  the  facility's  deficiencies 

"(A)  Immediately  Jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  lt.s  patients  the  State  shsl! 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  facility  s 
certification  for  participation  under  t*-*  plan 
and  may  provide  or 

"(B)  do  not  Immediately  Jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  patients  the  State 
may  In  lieu  of  providing  for  ternilriatlng  the 
facility's  certlflcatk  n  for  participation  under 
the  plan,  provide 

that  no  payment  will  be  made  under  the 
State  plan  with  reipect  t.,  any  Individual  ad- 
mitted to  such  (acuity  alter  a  date  specl.".ed 
by  the  State 

"  i3i  The  State  shall  not  make  such  a  deci- 
sion with  resoect  to  a  facility  until  the  fa- 
cility has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  fol- 
lowing the  initial  determination  that  It  nn 
loneer  substantially  meets  the  orovl'lons  of 
section  18«1(J)  or  section  190S(c)  (as  the 
ca«e  may  be)  to  correct  Its  deficiencies  and 
following  this  period  has  been  given  resson- 
able  notice  ancl  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
"(3:  The  State's  decision  t<3  deny  pavme-u 
may  be  made  efTectlve  only  after  such  notice 
to  the  public  and  to  the  facility  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  State  and  Its  effective- 
ness shall  terminate  lA)  wheti  the  State  finds 
that  the  facility  is  In  substantial  compliance 
(or  Is  making  good  faith  efforts  to  achieve 
substantial  compliance)  with  the  provision'; 
of  section  IBfiKJ)  or  section  1905(c)  ras  the 
case  may  be),  or  iB)  In  the  case  described 
In  paragraph  (I)iB),  with  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  month  following  the  month  such 
decision  Is  made  efTectlve.  whichever  occurs 
first  If  a  facility  to  which  clau«e  (B)  of  the 
previous  sentence  applies  still  falls  to  sub- 
stantially meet  the  provisions  of  the  respec- 
tive section  on  the  date  specified  In  such 
claose.  the  State  shall  terminate  such  facili- 
ty's certification  for  participation  under  the 
plan  efTectlve  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  month  specified  In  such 
clause" 

(B)  Such  secMon  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  e-d  of 
subsectU  n  (aii33)(B)  the  following  ",  ex- 
cept that  If  the  Secretary  has  cau'e  to  ques- 
tion the  adequacy  of  such  determinations 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  validate  State 
determinations  and  on  that  basis  make  In- 
dependent and  binding  determinations  con- 


cerning the  extent  to  wOilch  Individual  In- 
stitutions and  agencies  meet  the  require- 
ments for  participation 

(3)  Section  1910  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sut>eectlon 

lOil)  The  Secretary  may  cancel  ap- 
proval of  any  skilled  nursing  or  intermediate 
care  facility  at  any  time  If  he  finds  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  made  by  him  as 
provided  In  sectlc"  1903  la)  (33 )  (B)  that  a 
facility  falls  to  meet  the  requirements  con- 
tained In  section  1903(aj(38)  or  section 
190Sici.  or  If  he  finds  grounds  for  termina- 
tion of  his  agreement  with  the  facility  pur- 
suant to  section  1868(b)  In  that  event  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  agency  and 
the  skilled  nursing  facility  or  Intermediate 
care  facility  that  approval  of  eligibility  of  the 
facility  to  participate  In  the  programs  es- 
tablished by  thla  title  and  title  XVIII  shall 
be  terminated  at  a  lime  specified  by  the 
Secretary  The  approval  of  eligibility  of  any 
such  facility  to  participate  In  such  programs 
may  not  be  reinstated  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  reason  for  termination  has 
been  removed  and  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  It  will  not  recur 

"(3)  Any  skilled  nursing  facility  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  which  Is  dlaaatlsfled 
with  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
It  no  longer  qualUles  as  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  Intermediate  care  facility  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing  by  the  Secretary  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  provided  In  section  305ib)  and  to  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision 
after  such  hearing  as  is  provided  in  section 
JOSri  Any  agreement  lietween  such  facility 
and  the  State  agency  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  the  period  for  filing  a  request  for  a 
hearing  has  expired  or  If  a  request  has  been 
filed  until  a  decision  hvs  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  except  that  the  agreement  shall 
not  be  extended  If  the  Secretary  makes  a 
written  determination  si>eclfylng  the  rea- 
sons therefor  that  the  continuation  of 
provider  status  constitutes  an  Immediate 
and  serious  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  patients  and  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
the  facllltv  has  been  notlflei  of  Its  defi- 
ciencies and  haa  failed  to  correct  them  " 

CatMINAL  STANDASOS   ro«   rtllTAIN    MCDICAaC- 
AND  MEDICAID-RELATtD  raiMCS 

Sec  917  Paragraphs  -  1  )  and  (3)  of  section 
1877(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  of 
section  19091  bl  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  knowingly  and  will- 
fully   after  "Whoever" 

KCISlBtniSIMENT  nr  CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 

Sec  918  (a)(1)  Section  1843  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection 

"ih)  If  a  physicians  bill  or  request  for 
payment  for  a  physician  s  services  includes  a 
charge  to  a  patient  for  a  laboratory  test  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  the  amount  payable  with  respect  to  the 
test  Shan  be  determined  as  follows 

"ill  If  the  bin  or  request  for  payment 
Indicates  that  the  physician  \>ho  submitted 
the  bill  or  for  whose  services  the  request  for 
payment  was  made  personally  performed  or 
supervised  the  performance  of  the  test  or 
that  another  physician  wuh  whom  the  phy- 
sician shares  his  practice  personally  per- 
formed or  supervised  the  te.sl  the  payment 
•hall  be  the  reasonable  charge  for  the  test 
(less  the  applicable  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance amounts) 

"(3)  If  the  bill  or  request  for  payment 
Indicates  that  the  test  was  performed  by  a 
laboratory.  Identifies  the  laboratory  and 
Indicates  the  amount  the  laboratory  charged 
the  physician  who  submitted  the  bill  or  for 
whose  services  the  request  for  payment  was 
made,  payment  for  the  test  shall  t>e  the 
lower  of — 


"(A)  the  laboratory's  reasonable  charge  to 
Individuals  enrolled  under  this  psj-t  of  the 
test,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  the  laboratory  charged 
the  physician  for  the  test, 
plus  a  nominal  fee  (where  the  physician  bills 
for  such  a  service)  to  cover  the  physician's 
cosu  in  collecting  and  handling  the  sampl* 
on  which  the  test  was  performed  (less  the 
applicable  deductible  and  coinsurance 
amounts) 

i3)  If  the  bill  or  request  for  payment 
I  A)  does  not  indicate  who  performed  the 
lest,  or  (Bl  Indicates  that  the  test  was  per- 
formed by  a  laboratory  but  does  not  Identify 
the  laboratory  or  Include  the  amount  charged 
by  the  laboratory,  payment  shall  be  the  low- 
est charged  at  which  the  carrier  estimates 
the  test  could  have  Ijeen  secured  by  a  phy- 
sician from  a  laboratory  serving  the  locality 
.  less  the  applicable  deductible  and  coin- 
surance amounts)  " 

i2i  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
.  1  I  shall  apply  to  bills  submitted  and  re- 
quests for  payment  made  on  or  after  such 
date  inot  later  than  April  1.  1981)  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  pre- 
scribes by  a  notice  published  In  the  Federal 
RegLsler 

(3)  Not  later  than  34  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  specified  in  paragraph  (3i.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congrers — 

(  A )  the  proportion  of  bills  and  requests  for 
pa',  ment  submitted  (during  the  18-montb 
period  beginning  on  such  effective  dale)  un- 
der title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
laboratory  tests  which  did  not  Identify  who 
performed  the  tests 

I  B )  the  proportion  of  bills  and  requests  for 
payment  submitted  during  such  period  for 
laboratory  tests  with  respect  to  which  the 
amount  paid  under  such  title  was  less  than 
the  amount  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
pa\able  In  the  absence  of  section  1843(h) 
of  such  Act , 

iC")  with  respect  to  requests  for  payment 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  which  were 
submitted  by  patients  the  average  additional 
cast  per  laboratory  test  to  patients  result- 
ing from  reductions  In  payment  that  would 
otherwlise  have  been  made  for  such  tesu  in 
the  absence  of  such  section  1843(h).  and 

iDi  with  respect  to  bills  described  In  sub- 
paragraph I  B  I  which  were  submitted  by  phy- 
sicians the  average  reduction  In  payment 
per  laboratory  test  to  physicians  resulting 
from  the  application  of  such  section  lft43ih) 

(4)  Section  1833(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (g)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  subsection  (h) " 

(b)(1)  Section  1903(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  section  914(b) 
( 1 )  of  this  Act )  Is  further  amended — 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "and  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i41 ) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (43)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and  ";  and 

iC)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (43)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(43)  If  the  State  plan  makes  provision 
for  payment  to  a  physician  for  laboratory 
services  the  performance  of  which  such  phy- 
sician I  or  any  other  physician  with  whom 
he  shares  his  practice)  did  not  personally 
perform  or  supervise.  Include  provision  to 
ins'jre  that  payment  under  the  State  plan 
for  such  laboratory  services  not  exceed  the 
payment  authorized  for  such  services  by 
section  1843(h)  '" 

(31  (Ai  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (li  shall  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (BO  apply  to  medi- 
cal assistance  provided  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  that  beglna  more  thaa 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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(B)  In  the  CMS  of  a  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal aaalstAnce  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  leglalatlon  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  lu  failure  to 
meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst  calendar  quarter 
beginning  after  the  cloee  of  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  State  legislature  that  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

STtTDT     OP     KKXO     POS     DUAL     PAa'rmPATIOM     OF 
«icn.l.gn  NtTmSINC  raciUTtss 

Ssc.  919.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  availability  and  need  for  akllled  nurs- 
ing facility  services  covered  under  Part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
under  State  plans  approved  under  title  XXX 
of  such  Act. 

(3)   Such  study  shall  include — 

( A )  an  Investigation  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  Impoalng  a  requirement 
that  skilled  nursing  facilities  (1)  which  fur- 
nish services  to  patients  covered  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  also  furnish  such  services  to 
patients  covered  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII 
of  such  Act.  and  (11)  which  furnish  serv- 
ices to  patients  covered  under  such  title 
XVIII  also  furnish  such  services  to  pa- 
tients covered  under  such  State  plans. 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  cf  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  on  skilled  nursing 
facilities  and  Individuals  covered  under  such 
State  plans  and  under  part  A  of  such  title 
XVIII.  and  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  existing  laws  and  regulations  encour- 
age skilled  nursing  facilities  to  accept  only 
title  XVIII  beneficiaries  or  title  XIX  recipi- 
ents, and 

(C)  an  investigation  of  possible  changes 
in  regulations  and  legislation  which  wotUd 
result  in  encouraging  a  greater  availability 
of  skilled  nursing  facility  services. 

(3)  In  developing  such  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  professional  organizations, 
health  experts,  private  insurers,  nursing  home 
providers,  and  consumers  of  skilled  nursing 
facility  services. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
complete  such  study  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  thereon, 
together  with  reconunendatlons  with  respect 
to  the  matters  covered  by  such  study  (in- 
cluding any  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  changes) 
Subpart  III — Provisions  Relating  to  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
(PSROs) 

CXPANDKD         MEMBERSHIP         OF         PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS    REVIEW    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  921  Section  1182(b)  ( 1 1  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and,  if  the  organization 
so  elects,  of  other  health  care  practitioners 
engaged  In  the  practice  of  their  professions 
in  such  area  who  hold  independent  hospital 
admitting  prtvlleges."  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  clause  (11).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  section  1165(c))"  after  "does 
not  "  In  clause  ( vl). 

EECISTEUD  NUHSE  AND  DENTI.ST  VIMBERSHIP  ON 
STATEWIDE     COUNCIL     ADVISORY     CROUP 

Sec.  922.  (a)  Section  1162(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 

(Including  at  least  one  registered  profes- 
sional nurse  and  at  least  one  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  or  of  dental  medicine)"  after  "rep- 
resentatives". 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NONPHTSICIAN       MKMBXaSHIP       ON       NATXONal. 
PaorESSIONAL    STANOAaOS    REVIKW    COCNCQ. 

Sec.  933.  (a)  Section  1163(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"one  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  of  dental 
medicine,  one  registered  profeeslonal  nurse, 
and  one  other  health  practitioner  (other 
than  a  physician  as  defined  in  section  1861 
(r)(l)),"  after  "physicians,". 

(b)  SecUon  1163(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four  members" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  members". 

(c)  Section  1163(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "physician"  before 
■'membef"s". 

(d)  Section  1163(b)  of  suoh  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Members"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Physician  mem- 
bers ". 

(e)  Section  1173  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(except  sections  ll&5(c)  and 
1163)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(ex- 
cept section  1155(c))", 

( f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  becx>me  effective  ISO  days  after  the  date 
of   the  enactment  of   this  Act. 

KEQ(;iacD  ACTivrriES  or  proptssional  stand- 
ards   REVIEW    ORCANZZATJONS 

Sec  924  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1154  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  review 
of  health  care  services  provided  by  or  In  In- 
stitutions, only  such  of  the  duties  and 
functions  required  under  this  part  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  as 
he  determines  such  organization  to  be  capa- 
ble of  performing"  In  the  flrst  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to 
review  of  health  care  services  (other  than 
ancillary,  ambulatory  care,  and  long-term 
care  servicer)  provided  by  or  In  hospitals 
and  to  review  of  alcohol  detoxification  facil- 
ity services,  only  such  of  the  duties  and 
functions  as  he  requires  the  organization 
to  perform  under  subsection  (f )  (2)  or  sub- 
section (f)(4)  and  which  the  organization 
is  capable  of  performing":   and 

(B)  by  st-rlklng  out  "only  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  It  Is  subitantlally  carrying  out 
In  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  activities  and 
functions  required  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  the  review  of  health  care  services 
provided  by  or  In  Institutions  (including 
ancillary  services)  and,  In  addition,  review 
of  such  other  health  care  services  as  the 
Se:retary  may  require"  In  the  secord  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "only 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  It  Is  substantially 
carrying  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
activities  and  functions  required  of  that 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
under  this  part". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "of  that  organization" 
after  "required  under  this  part", 

(3)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"'f)(l)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  eetabllsb  a 
program  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'program')  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  cost-eJIectlveness  of  review  of 
particular  health  care  services  by  Profes- 
sional   Standards   Review   Organizations. 

"(2)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  requiring  review  of  particu- 
lar health  care  services  before  such  review  la 
generally  required,  the  program  shall  be  de- 
signed In  a  manner  so  that  the  Secretary 
win  require  particular  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations,  chosen  by  a  sta- 
tistically valid  method  that  will  permit  a 
valid  evaluation  of  the  cost-efTectlveness  of 
such  review,  to  review  particular  health  care 
services. 


"(3)  The  program  shall  piroTlde  for  the 
evaluation  of  oost-eOectlveneas  of  the  rtview 
of  particular  health  care  senrlcea  under  the 
program,  particularly  In  comparison  with 
areas  In  which  such  review  was  not  required 
or  performed. 

"(4)  Baaed  upon  such  evaluation,  or  upon 
an  evaluation  of  comparable  statistical  va- 
lidity, and  a  finding  that  review  of  partlctilar 
health  care  service*  Is  cost-efiectlve  or  yields 
other  significant  benefits,  the  Secretary  shall 
^>eclfy  such  particular  health  care  •enrloea 
which  Professional  Standards  Review  Orya- 
nlzattons  (either  generally  or  under  such 
conditions  and  circumstances  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify)  have  the  duty  and  ftinc- 
tlon  of  reviewing  under  this  part. 

"(5)  Tot  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'particular  health  care  service*'  doe* 
not  Include  health  care  services  (other  than 
ancillary,  ambulatory  care,  and  long-term 
care  services)  provided  by  or  In  hospitals  or 
alcohol'detoxlflcatlon  facility  servloe*  ". 

(b)  Section  1155(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  the  earliest  date 
practicable"  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  and  at  the 
time  specified  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1154(f)": 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  consistent  with  section 
1154(f),"  In  paragraph  (7)  (A)  after  "only", 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(consistent  with  section 
1154(f) )  "  in  paragraph  (7)  (B)  after  "to  the 
extent". 

fc)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  1158  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  llSS  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  has  designated  an 
organization  (other  than  under  section 
1154)  as  a  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization,  but  that  organization  has  not 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  review  of  par- 
ticular activities  In  Its  area  Included  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1),  the  Secretary  may  designate 
enother  qualified  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  (In  reesonabie  proximity 
to  the  providers  and  practitioners  whoae 
services  are  to  be  reviewed)  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  review  of  some  or  all 
of  those  particular  activities  ". 

EmCIENCT     IN     DZLiOATTD    REVITW 

Sec.  925  Section  1166 (e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "effec- 
tively and  In  timely  fashion"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "effectively,  efficiently,  and  In 
timely  fashion". 

REvaiw  or  RotrriNE  hospttal  admission  serv- 
ices AND  PREOPERA'nVE  HOSPITAL  STAYS  BT 
professional  STANDARDS  REVIEW  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec  926  Section  1155(a)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  shall  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine. In  advancs.  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  any  elective  adml'slon  to  a  hospital 
or  other  health  care  facility  (Including  ad- 
missions occurring  on  weekends  I .  and 

"(B)  any  routine  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished In  connection  with  such  an  admis- 
sion. 

whether  such  service.  If  provided,  or  If  pro- 
vided by  a  particular  health  care  practitioner 
or  by  a  particular  hiDspltal  or  other  health 
care  facility,  organization,  or  agency,  would 
meet  the  criteria  specified  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  Each  such 
Organization  may  be  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  such  authority  where  the 
Secretary  finds  (consistent  with  section  1154 
if))  that  such  determinations  can  be  made 
on  a  timely  basis  by  the  Organization  and 
appropriate  procedures  will  be  applied  to 
assure  prompt  notification  of  such  determi- 
nations to  providers,  physicians,  practltlon- 
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en.  mni  persona  on  whose  behalf  payment 
may  b«  made  under  ihls  Aci  for  serviceii  and 
Uema." 

COKSVLTATION   BY   P»i  TtSSIONAL  SrANDA«D8  »E- 
MfW      Oa.ANIZAnONS       WI.H       HUlLTH      CAai 

rRAcriTtoNias 

Sec  927  (a I  Section  1155ia)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  Lhereof   the  follOAing  new  pax»gr»ph 

;8)  E^ch  Profeeaional  Standards  Review 
Oruaiu^ation  iJiall  conault  iwlth  such  fre- 
quency and  in  such  ninnner  as  may  be  pre- 
scrlaed  by  the  Secretary!  with  representa- 
ti.ea  of  health  care  practitioners  (other  than 
physlciajia  described  In  section  18a;(r)(l)) 
and  of  institutional  and  nonlnstituUonal 
p.-oviderj  of  health  care  services  in  relation 
to  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
K<uiUatlon  s  responsibility  for  the  review 
under  para^jraph  i  ;  i  of  the  professional  ac- 
tivities jf  sui'h  pr.n't  It  loners  and  providers 

I  bl  Section  1 182ie)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ovit  the  hrst  parenthetical  ma- 
terial m  paragraph  il)  and  the  parentheti- 
cal materul  in  paragraph  tJi 

ici  T;.e  amendmeii's  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Ac" 

RtSPiNSK  Of  HRl'KlSSIilSAL  SrANDARDS  RtVItv^ 
OROANIZAriONS  lO  >HL).IX)U  Or  INroRMAtlON 
ACT     RCQUCaTS 

Sic  y28  No  ProfeMlonal  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  desi>;nated  (conditionally 
or  otherwise)  under  part  B  of  title  XI  of 
the  Social  iecuritv  Act  shall  be  required  to 
maKe  available  any  records  pursuant  to  a 
rcques'  made  under  .•-ection  5f3  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  until  the  later  of  (1)  one 
year  alter  the  date  of  entry  of  a  final  court 
order  reijulring  that  such  records  be  made 
available  or  {2)  the  last  date  of  the  Con- 
>:ress  during  which  the  court  order  was 
entered 

srvDY  or  PRiirrssinNAi    srANOAR's  review  or- 

liA.VIZATIONS   Nl'RMS    STANDARDS    AND  CRITIBIA 

Sir  iijy  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  shall  In  consultation  with  l.'ie 
National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  the 
dlfTerence^  In  medical  criteria  and  lenk'th-i.r  - 
stav  norms  .itlllzed  by  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  in  the  various 
re;;lons  of  the  country  'Ihe  studv  shall  In- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  rationale  that 
contributes  to  these  regional  differences  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions made  with  respect  to  the  study  to 
the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Part  B-  Provisions  Relating  to  Medicare 
Subpart  I  -Changes   In  Service*  or  Benefits 

HOME    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sic  930  I  a)  Section  18' 1  of  the  Soclml  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
related  post-hospital  services  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '  related  post-hospital,  and 
1)1, me  health  services". 

-b)  Section  18ia(aii3i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  home  health  services  " 

(C)  Section  181J(d|  of  such  Act  is  repealed 

rdi  Section  1813(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

'  1 1  by  striking  out  ■'ibi,  ici.  and  'd)  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    -ibi   and  ici  ".   and 

13)  by  striking  out  ■post-hospital  extended 
care  services,  and  post-hospltaj  home  health 
services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "md 
post-hoapltal  extended  care  services". 

■  e)  Sections  IBMiai  and  18J5ia)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end  of  each  such  se,- 
tlon  "With  respect  to  the  physician  certi- 
fication required  by  paragraph  i3)  for  home 
health  services  furnished  to  any  Individual 
by  a  home  health  agency  i  other  than  an 
agency  which  is  a  governmental  entity)  and 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  review 


of  a  plan  for  such  services,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  which  shall  be- 
come effective  no  later  than  July  1.  1981. 
and  which  prohibit  a  physician  who  has  a 
significant  ownership  Interest  m.  or  a  signifi- 
cant financial  or  contractual  relationship 
with,  such  home  health  agency  from  per- 
forming such  certification  and  from  estab 
lishlng  or  reviewing  such  plan 

(fi  Section  1814ia)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1}    by  striking   out     'post-hoepltal    home 
health  services    and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
home  health  services   . 

I  2)  by  inserting  .  occupational."  after  "or 
physical,   and 

(3i  by  striking  out  ,  for  any  of  the  condi- 
tions and  ail  that  follows  through  ez- 
UTided  care  services" 

ig)  Section  1833(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  •stru.lng  out  for  up  to  100  visits 
uurlng  a  calendar  >ear" 

ihi  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

11)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause    ill    in    the   first   sentence     and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following  ". 
(3)  such  deductible  shall  nut  apply  with  re- 
spect io  hime  health  services" 

il)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

iji  Section  1835(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  occupational."  after 
"or  physical" 

(k)  Section  1861  le)  of  such  Act  Is 
ament^ed — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (1)  and 
(n)  ■  m  the  material  preceding  paragraph  i  1 ) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(1)  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsections  d)  and 
(n)  '  In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  il)" 

(1)  Section  1861. ni)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  oy  inserting  the  following  before 
the  semicolon  "who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a  training  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  ' 

im)  Section  1861(n)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed 

(n)  Section  18ei(o)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i5)  by  Inserting  "and  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (6)  : 

"(7)  meets  such  additional  requirements 
(including  conditions  relating  to  bonding  or 
establishing  of  escrow  accounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  neces-^ary  for  the  financial  se- 
curity of  the  program)  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  for  the  effective  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program.    .  and 

i3)  by  striking  out  "except  that  '  the  first 
place  It  appears  in  the  material  following 
paragraph  i6)  and  all  that  follows  through 
regulations,   and" 

lo)  Section  1816(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(  I  I  by  Inserting  "(subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (4)  )  after  "the  Secretary  may  ' 
in  paragraph  (3),  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof 

"(4i  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
id)  and  paragraphs  ( 1 ) .  ( 3 ) .  and  ( 3 )  of  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  designate  re- 
gional agencies  or  organlaatlons  which  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  htm  under 
this  section  to  perform  functions  under  such 
agreement  with  respect  to  home  health  agen- 
cies (as  defined  In  section  1861(o))  in  the 
region,  except  that  In  assigning  such  agen- 
cies to  such  designated  regional  agencies  or 
organisations  the  Secretary  shall  assign  a 
home  health  agency  which  is  a  subdivision 
of  a  hospital  (and  such  agency  and  hospital 
are  afllilaled  or  under  common  control)  only 
If  after  applying  such  criteria  relating  to 
administrative  eiBclency  and  effectiveness  as 


he  shall  promulgate,  he  determines  that  such 
assignment  would  result  In  the  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  this 
title  " 

(p)    Section    18ei(v)(l)    of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph   (O) 
as  added  by  section  90a(a)  ( 1 )  of  this  title) 
the   following    new   subparagraph: 

"(H)  In  determining  such  reasonable 
cost  with  respect  to  home  health  agencies 
the   Secretary   may   not   include — 

l)  any  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with 
bonding  or  establishing  an  escrow  account 
by  any  such  agency  as  a  result  of  the  finan- 
cial security  requirement  described  Ir.  sub- 
section (Ol (7) . 

'ill)  In  the  case  of  home  health  apen  les 
to  which  the  financial  security  requirement 
descrit>ed  in  subsection  (o)(7)  applies  any 
costs  attributed  to  Interest  charged  such 
sn  agenc,  In  connection  with  amounts  t)or- 
rowed  by  the  agercy  to  repay  overpayments 
made  under  this  title  to  the  agency  except 
t.^at  such  costs  mav  be  inclvided  in  reason- 
able cckst  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  agency  was  acting  in  gtxxl  faith  in  bor- 
rowing the  amounts 

"dill  in  the  case  of  contract.^  ei.tered  into 
tiy  a  home  health  apencv  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  for  the 
purpose  of  having  servl  es  furnished  for  or 
Li:;  behalf  of  such  agency  any  cost  Incurred 
by  such  agency  pursuant  to  any  such  con- 
tract (I)  which  Is  entered  into  for  a  period 
exceeding  five  years  or  (II)  whlh  deter- 
mines the  amount  pavable  by  the  home 
health  agency  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
of  the  agency  s  reimbursement  or  claim  for 
reimbursement  for  services  furnished  by  the 
agency    and 

"(Iv)  in  the  cR.se  of  contracts  entered  into 
bv  a  home  health  agency  before  the  date 
'■f  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  for 
the  piirpose  of  having  services  furnished  for 
or  on  behalf  of  such  agency  anv  cost  in- 
'  urred  by  such  agencv  pursuant  tu  any  such 
ontract  v^tiich  determines  the  amr  unt  pay- 
able by  the  home  health  agency  on  '.he  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  the  agency's  lelmburse- 
ineni  or  claim  for  reimbursement  for  services 
furnished  by  the  agency  to  the  extent  that 
such  cost  exceeds  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  services  furnished  on  behalf  of  such 
agency  " 

(q)  Section  32a(c)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  — 

I  1  )  by  striking  out  "and  post-hospital 
home  health  services'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "and  home  health  services";   and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  "or  post-hospital  home 
health  services'  in  clause   (B). 

in  Section  7'd)(I)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '  posthospltal  home  health  services  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "home  health  serv- 
ices 

(8)(i)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1,  1981. 
except  that  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections iniil)  and  (oi  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  take  administrative  action  to 
assure  that  Improvements  In  accordance 
with  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
n)  I  1  I,  will  tie  made  not  later  than  June  30. 
1981 

ALCOHOL     DfTOXITICATIO.N      EACILITT      SERVICES 

Src  931  lai  Section  1813  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3i,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  the'-eof  ',  and", 
and  by  adding  after  paragraph  i3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(4)  alcohol  detoxification  facility  serv- 
ices." 
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(b)  Section  1814(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D).  by  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E).  and  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (E)  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

"(P)  in  the  case  of  alcohol  detoxification 
facility  services,  such  services  are  required 
on  an  inpatient  basis  (based  upon  an  ex- 
amlnauon  b>  such  certifying  phNsician  made 
prior  to  initiation  of  alcohol  detoxifica- 
tion),". 

(C)  Section  1861  (U)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "deloxlflcallon  facil- 
ity." after     home  health   agency.' 

(d)    Section    1861    of   such   Act   is   further 
amended    by    adding    after   subsection    (aa) 
the  following  new  subsection: 
"Alcohol  Detoxification  Facility  Services 
•■ibbi(l)   The  term  'alcohol  detoxification 
facility  services'  means  services  [irovlded  by 
a  de'cxiticaticn  fa  'lllty  m  order  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  amount  of  alcohol  In  the  body, 
but    only    to    the   extent    that   such   services 
W(.uld    be    covered    under   subsection    (b)    If 
furnished  as  inpatient  ser.ices  b.\   a  hospital 
or    are    physicians'    services    covered    under 
subsection  (S) 

••(3)  The  term  'detoxification  fnclUty 
means  a  public  or  voluntary  community- 
based  nonprofit  facility,  other  than  a  hos- 
pital. v»hlch — 

"(A)  is  engaped  In  furnl-ihlnf::  to  Inpa- 
tients  the   services   described    In   paragraph 

(1); 

"(B)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  AccedltaMon  nf  Hnspl'n's  as 
meeting  the  Accreditation  Program  for  Psy- 
chiatric ractllties  standards  (1979  edition) 
or  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  meet  such 
standards. 

"(Ci  has  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
hospitals  having  agreements  In  et!ect  under 
section  1866  for  the  referral  and  adml.s.slon 
of  patients  requiring  services  not  available  at 
the  facility:   and 

"(D)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secret.iry  mav  1  nd  nc  cssary  In  the  interest 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who 
are  furnished  .ser',  Ices  by  the  facility  " 

(ei  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(B)  through  'd)  of  thl«  section  shall  become 
effective  on  April  1.  1981. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  and  make 
recommendation'  »i«h!n  18  month.s  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
cerning the  appropriateness  of  ex'ending 
medicare  coverage  to  drug  detoxification. 
postdeto  ificatlon  rehabill'.i'ion  and  to  out- 
F>atlen'  detoxlfl-atlon  and  concerning  incen- 
tives for  the  use  of  lower-cost  detoxification 
facilities 

(g)  Section  1156  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (h| 
(added  b,'  section  924(d)  of  this  title)  the 
followini;  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Any  Professional  Standards  Review 
Oreanl7atlcn  which  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility under  this  section  for  review  of  In- 
patient hospital  ser'  Ice.s  In  an  area  shall  also 
asstime  res-r nMbllitv  In  such  area  for  review 
of  t'etoxlficRtlon  facility  services  " 

(hi  Section  I)''8  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

M)  by  striking  out  "section  II. '9  and  sub- 
s?ctlon  (d)"  In  sub-e-Mon  'ai  and  ln--pr'ln;: 
tn  lieu  'hereof  "s"b'^ections  'd)  and  (e)  of 
this  section  and  in  sections  1159.  1861  (v)  (1) 
(G)    and  1902rh)  ".  and 

(2)  bv  oddln"  af'er  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection- 

"(ei  Subjection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  determination  by  a  Profes- 
sional Standards  Re  lew  Organl7atlon  under 
section  llfi'^'a)  (1)  (C)  that  de'ovlflcaMon 
ser- ices  nrovMed  or  proposed  to  be  provided 
In  a  hospital  on  an  inpatient  basis  cou'd  be 
more  economically  provided  in  a  detoxifica- 
tion facility  ". 


PREADMISSION    DIAGNOSTIC   TESTING 

Sec  932,  (a)(1)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (E)  "  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "(E)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  after  '  sec- 
t.on  1881  ,'■  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ei  "(Fi 
with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for  physi- 
cians' services  (furnished  by  a  physician  who 
Il  is  an  BRreement  in  effect  with  the  Secretary 
by  which  the  physician  agrees  to  accept  an 
fssi.nment  described  in  section  1842<b)(3i 
(B)ili)  with  respect  to  payment  for  all 
physicians  services  v^hich  are  preadmission 
diagnos'lc  ser-.  ices  furnished  by  the  physi- 
cian to  individuals  enrolled  under  tins  p:irli 
which  are  preadmission  diagnostic  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  and  which  are  furnished  ( 1 )  In  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital  within 
se-.en  days  of  such  indl-.ldual  s  adniLssion  to 
the  s.ime  hospital  ns  an  Inpatient  or  to  the 
extent  practicable  «s  determined  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  to  another 
liosjiltnl  or  (111  to  the  e.vtcnt  nri\ctlcable  as 
determined  by  re:julatlons  prescribed  bv  the 
.Se're:ar-, .  m  a  nhy.'iiclan  s  nff"K'c  v^-ithm  seven 
da-.'s  of  such  individual  s  admission  to  a  hos- 
pral  as  an  inpatient,  the  amounts  paid  shall 
be  equal  to  the  re,isonable  charges  for  such 
ser   ices  " 

(2)  For  amendment  to  section  1833(8)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  payment  for  hospital  outpatient 
preadmission  dla-nostlc  services,  see  sec- 
tion 942  of  this  title 

(b)  The  .Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactnienl  of  this  Act,  a  report  describing 
the  policy  which  has  been  developed  and  is 
beini:  or  will  be  implemented  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  and  by  section  942 
of  this  title  a.s  they  concern  expenses  in- 
curred for  preadmission  diagnostic  testing 
furnished  lo  an  Individual  at  a  hospital 
wlthm  seen  days  of  an  Individuals  admis- 
sion to  another  hospital 

COMPREHENSIVE      OUTPATIENT      REHABILITATION 
FACILITV  SERVICES 

Src  933  (a)  Section  1832(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  svibparagraph  (Ci. 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iD)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new   subparagraph   at   the  end  thereof: 

"(E)  comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion facility  services;  and  ", 

(b)  Section  1835(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subparagraph  after  sub- 
paragraph (D) 

'(E)  m  the  case  of  comprehensive  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  facility  services.  (1) 
such  services  are  or  were  re:qulred  because 
the  Individual  needed  skilled  rehabilitation 
services,  i  il )  a  plan  for  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices has  been  established  and  is  periodically 
reviewed  by  a  physician  and  dlli  such 
services  are  or  were  furnished  while  the  in- 
dividual Is  or  v^as  under  the  care  of  a 
physician;  and". 

(c)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "comprehensive  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facility,"  Immediately 
after   "sl'llled    nursing   facility.". 

(di      Section     1861  (z)      of     such     Act     Is 

amended    by    striking    out    "extended    care 

facility."     and     Inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

sV-illed      nursing      facility,      comprehensive 

outpatient  rehabilitation  facility.". 

(ei  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  addini;  after  subsection  (bb)  i  added  by 
section  931(d)  of  this  title)  the  following 
new  subsection. 


"Comprehensive  Outpatient  Rehabiliutlon 
PacilUy  Services 

"'ec)(l)  The  term  'comprehensive  out- 
patitnt  rehabilitation  ficility  services'  means 
the  following  items  and  services  furnished 
by  a  physician  or  other  qualified  professional 
personnel  (as  defined  in  regulations  by  the 
secretary  I  to  an  indlvUuai  who  is  an  out- 
patient of  a  comprehensive  outpatient  reha- 
bilitation facility  under  a  plan  (for  furnish- 
ing such  items  and  services  to  such  individ- 
ual) established  and  periodically  reviewed 
by  a  physician — 

"(A)  physicians' services: 

"(B)  physical  therapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, speech  pathology  services  and  respira- 
torv   therapy. 

"(Ci  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices.  In- 
cluding testing  fitting,  or  training  in  the 
use  of  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices; 

"(D)  social  ar.d  psychological  services; 

"(El  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse. 

"iFi  drugs  ar.d  biologlcals  which  cannot. 
as  determined  m  accordance  with  regulations. 
be  self  administered. 

"(Gi  supplies,  appliances,  and  equipment. 
including  the  purchase  or  rental  of  equip- 
ment ;  and 

"(H)  such  other  items  and  services  as  are 
medically  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  patient  and  are  ordinarily  furnished  by 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

excluding,  however,  any  Item  or  service  If  II 
would  not  be  included  under  subsection  (b) 
if  furnished  to  an  outpatient  of  a  hos43ltal. 

"(2 1  The  term  comprehensive  outpatient 
rchablUiatlon  facility'  means  a  facility 
which — 

"(A)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  (by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians i  diag- 
nostic, therapeutic,  and  restorative  services 
to  outpatients  for  the  rehabiliiaiion  of  in- 
jured, disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

"(B)  provides  at  least  the  following  com- 
prehensive outpatient  rehabilitation  services: 
(i)  physicians  services  (rendered  by  physi- 
cians, as  de.lned  In  section  1661ir)(l),  who 
are  available  at  the  facility  on  a  full-  or  part- 
time  basis  I.  (11)  phvslca;  therapy,  and  liil) 
social  or  psychological  services. 

■  iC)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients; 

■'(D)  has  policies  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (associated  with 
the  facility),  including  one  or  more  physi- 
cians defined  in  subsection  in  i  1  >  to  govern 
the  comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
services  it  furnishes,  and  provides  for  the 
carrying  out  of  such  poacies  by  a  full-  or 
part-time  physician  referred  to  m  subpara- 
graph (Bj  (1); 

'  (E)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician: 

"iFi  in  the  case  of  a  facility  m  any  State 
in  which  State  or  applicable  local  law  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  facilities  of  this 
nature  li)  is  licenced  pursuant  to  such  law, 
or  (11)  is  approved  by  the  agency  of  such 
State  or  locality,  responsible  for  licensing 
facilities  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standard   establishment   for   such   licensing. 

"(G)  has  m  efTect  a  utilization  revievi'  plan 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(H)  has  in  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (z) .  and 

"(I  I  meets  such  otl'er  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  I'ndlvldua's  who  are  furnlB'-.ed  services  by 
such  facility.  Including  condltlcns  con-ern- 
m-  qualiricatlons  of  personnel  in  these 
facilities  ". 

(fi  Section  1863  of  sich  Act  is  amended 
by   striking   out   "and    (0)(6)"   in   the   r.rst 
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sentence  »nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(o) 
(fli .  and  (CO  (21  (II  " 

(g)  Section  1864  ai  of  svich  Act  Is 
amended — ■ 

(  1  (  by  Inserting  "or  a  comprehensive  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facility  as  dr'.ned  iii 
section  1881  icci  (21  ■  after  section  1861  laaj 
(31"  m  the  first  sentence    and 

(31  by  Inserting  "comprehensive  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facility  after  "rural 
health  clinic."  each  place  it  appears  In  the 
second  and  ftfth  sentences 

ih)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  wltl>  respect  to  a 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
faclUtvs  first  accounting  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  July  1    1981 

OCTPATltNT  SUKGEIIT 

Sac.  934  (a)  Section  l833iai(3i  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (E)  (added  by  section  933 la) 
of  this  title)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph 

"(F)  faculty  'ervlces  furnished  In  connec- 
tion with  surgical  procedures  specified  by 
the  Secretary — 

"ill  pursuant  to  section  1833(  1)  ( I )  ( A) 
and  performed  in  an  ambulatory  surgical 
center  (which  meets  health,  safety,  and 
other  standards  specified  by  the  Secretary  In 
reguUl.onsi  If  the  center  has  an  agreement 
In  elTect  with  the  Secretary  by  which  the 
center  agrees  to  accept  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  1833iIm2mA)  as  full 
payment  for  such  services  and  to  accept  an 
as.iiKnnient  described  In  section  I842ib)(3) 
iBi  III  with  respect  to  payment  for  all  such 
services  furnished  by  the  center  to  Individ- 
uals enrolled  under  this  part,  or 

"(l!i  pursuant  to  section  1833i  1 )  (  1  )  (  B  i 
and  performed  by  a  physician,  described  In 
section  18ei(r)(li,  In  his  office,  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that — 

'III  a  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization (designated,  condltw  nallv  or 
otherwise  under  part  B  of  title  XI  of  this 
Act)  Is  willing  able  and  has  aifreed  to  carry 
out  a  review  (on  a  samnle  or  other  reasona'Jle 
basis)  nf  the  physicians  performing  svich 
procedures  in  the  physlcLin's  office, 

"(III  the  particular  phvslclan  Involved 
h»s  agreed  'o  w.AVe  available  to  such  Or- 
ganlraMnn  such  records  a.s  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
review,  and 

"(IIIi  the  ph^-si'-isn  l.i  authorized  to  per- 
form the  procedure  In  a  hospital  located 
In  the  area  in  which  the  office  Is  located, 
and  !f  the  phvslrian  agrees  to  accept  the 
amotint  determined  under  section  1833(1  i 
(  2  I  1  B  I  as  full  payment  for  such  services  and 
to  accept  an  assignment  described  In  section 
18421b)  (3  MB)  (It)  with  respect  to  payment 
for  a::  ;ervi'-es  i  in-ludlng  all  pre-  and  post- 
operative services)  described  In  paragraphs 
(II  and  (2)  (A)  of  section  18fil(s)  and  fur- 
nished ir  connection  with  such  surgical  pro- 
cedure to  Individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part   ■ 

(b)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
artd.ng  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(11  (11  The  Secretary  shall  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  and  appropriate  medical 
orgarizatlona   ■ 

"(A)  specify  those  surgical  procedures 
which  are  appropriately  (when  considered 
In  terms  of  the  oroper  utilization  of  hospital 
inpatient  facilities)  performed  on  an  Inpa- 
tient basis  In  a  hospital  but  which  also  ran 
be  performed  .safely  on  an  ambulatory  basis 
In  an  ambulatory  surRlcal  center  (meeting 
•he  standards  specified  under  section  1832 
'a)(2)(P)(ln  or  hcapltal  outpatient  de- 
partment   and 

"(B)  specify  those  surgical  procedures 
which  are  appropriately  (when  considered  In 
terma  of  the  proper  utilization  of  hospital 
inpatient  facilities)    performed  on  an  inpa- 


tient ba.sls  In  a  hospital  but  which  also  can 
be  performed  safely  on  an  ambulatory  basl.s 
In  a  physician  s  office 

"(3)  (A)  The  amount  of  payment  to  be 
made  for  tarillty  services  furnished  In  con- 
nectUm  with  a  surgical  procedure  sped  ed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  i  1  i  i  Ai  and  furnished 
to  an  individual  in  an  ambulatory  surgical 
center  described  la  such  para^;raph  shall  be 
equal  to  a  standard  overhead  amiuiiit  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  iwlth  rrspect  to  each 
such  procedure)  on  the  basis  of  the  Secre- 
tary s  estimate  of  a  fair  fee  which  — 

"(I)  takes  Into  account  the  costs  incurred 
by  such  ceniera  or  cla-'»es  of  centers  gener- 
ally In  providing  services  furnished  In  con- 
nection with  the  p^rlormance  of  such  pro- 
cedure, and 

111)  take,  such  co.ts  Into  account  In  such 
a  manner  as  will  assure  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  procedure  In  such  r»  center  will 
result  in  substaiUlally  less  amounts  paid 
under  this  title  than  would  ha\e  been  paid 
I.'  the  procedure  hai  been  per.'ormed  on  an 
inpatient  basis  in  a  hospital 
Each  amount  fo  established  shall  be  re- 
viewed periodically  and  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  when  appr,iprlate  to  take 
account  of  varying  conditions  In  different 
areas 

"iBi  The  amount  of  payment  to  be  made 
under  this  part  for  facility  services  fur- 
nished. In  connection  with  a  surgical  pro- 
cedure specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (  1  ) 
iB)  in  a  physicians  office  sha',1  t>e  equal  to 
a  standard  o.erhead  amount  established  by 
the  Secretary  (with  respect  to  each  such 
procedure)  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary  s 
estimate  of  a  fair  fee  which — 

"(li  takes  Into  account  additional  costs, 
not  usually  Included  In  the  professional  fee. 
Incurred  by  physicians  In  iecurlng  main- 
taining, and  staffing  the  facilities  and  ancil- 
lary services  appropriate  for  the  performance 
of  such  procedure  in  the  physicians  office. 
and 

••(II)  takes  such  Items  Into  account  In 
such  a  manner  which  will  assure  that  the 
[  erformance  of  such  procedure  in  the  physi- 
cian s  office  win  result  in  substantially  less 
amounts  paid  under  this  title  than  would 
have  been  paid  if  the  services  had  t>een  fur- 
nished on  an  inpatient  basis  In  a  hc»pltal 
Each  amount  sc.  estab  ished  sha:i  be  reviewed 
perlodlcal'y  and  iiiav  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
ret*ry.  when  appropriate  to  take  account  of 
var>lng  conditions  In  different  areas 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  services  (Including  all 
pre-  and  post-operative  services)  described 
in  paraKraphs  (  1  I  and  (2)  (A)  of  section  1861 
'Si  and  furnished  in  connection  with  surgi- 
cal proredures  (specified  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  )  in  a  physician  s 
office,  an  ambulatory  surgical  center  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraph,  or  a  hospital  out- 
patient department  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  determined  in  accc;rdanc?  with 
subsection  ia)(l)(0)  If  the  physician  ac- 
cepts an  assignment  described  In  section 
1842(b)  (3)  (B)  (II)  with  respect  to  payment 
for  such  services 

"(41(A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  by  regulations  that  In  the  case  of  a 
sxirglcal  procedure  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (!)(A).  per- 
formed In  an  ambulatory  surgical  center 
described  In  such  paragraph  there  shall  be 
paid  (In  lieu  of  any  amounts  otherwise 
payable  under  this  part)  with  respect  to  the 
facility  services  furril.<.,,i-<l  by  such  center 
and  with  respect  to  all  related  services  (In- 
cluding physicians  services,  laboratory  X- 
ray.  and  diagnostic  services  (  a  single  all-ln- 
rl\islve  fee  established  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (Bi  if  all  parties  furnishing  all  such 
services  agree  to  accept  such  fee  (to  be 
divided  among  the  parties  Involved  In  such 
manner  as  thev  shall  have  previously  agreed 
upon)  as  full  payment  for  the  services 
furnished 


■•(B)  In  Implementing  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  with  respect  to 
each  surgical  procedure  specified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (li(A)  the  amount  of  the  all- 
Incltislve  fee  for  such  procedure  taking  Into 
account  such  factors  as  may  be  appropriate 
The  amovint  so  estsblUhed  with  respect  to 
anv  sur^;lcal  prcx-edure  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically  and  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  when  appropriate  to  take  account 
of  varvln?  condltlonb  In  different  areas  " 

ic)(l)  Section  1863  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  "or  by  ambula- 
tory surgical  centers  under  section  lB33(a) 
i2)(PmI)"  after  "section  1861    • 

(3)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend - 
ed— 

(A)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end    of    the    first    sentence    the    followlns 

or  whether  an  ambulatory  surgical  center 
meets  the  standards  specified  under  section 
1832' a'  I  L>'  .Fi  iD  "    and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ambulatory  surgical  cen- 
ter." In  the  fifth  sentence  after  'health  care 
facility."  each  place  it  appears 

(d)(1)  Section  1833(a)  (11  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  .section  932(a)  ( 1  )  of  this  title,  U 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (Fi  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  "and  (O)  with  respect  to 
expenses  Incurred  for  s-rvlces  described  In 
suti'ectlon  (l)(3)  under  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  such  subsection  the  amounts  paid 
shall  be  the  reasonable  charge  for  such  serv- 
ices,'• 

(3)  For  an  additional  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1833iai  of  the  Social  Security  Act  wltn 
respect  to  the  amount  of  payment  for  out- 
patient furglcal  procedures,  see  section  942 
of  this  title 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1833(b) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section  9Jn(hi 
of  this  title.  Is  further  ame-.ded  by  adding 
t)efore  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
■  and  (4)  such  total  amount  shall  not  In- 
clude expen.sex  Incurred  for  services  the 
amount  of  payment  for  which  Is  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)0)  or  under  sub- 
section (1)  (2)  or  (1)  i4)  ■ 

OtTTPATIlNT    PHYSICAL    TIirRAPT     SEXVICES 

Sec  935  (a)  Section  I833(R)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking;  out 
"$100  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500^". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  expe.ires  incurred  In  cal- 
endar years  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1983 

DENTISTS'   sraviCES 

Sec  936  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  an-.ended  to  read  as  follows  "(2) 
a  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  of  dental  med- 
icine who  Is  legally  authorized  to  practice 
dentistry  by  the  -State  In  which  he  performs 
such  function  and  who  Is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  license  when  he  performs  sucn 
functloas.  ' 

(b)  Section  1814(a)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

'  I  E)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  the  care  treatment, 
filling  removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
stn  ctures  directly  .supporting  teeth  the  In- 
dividual because  of  hLs  underlying  medical 
condition  and  clinical  status  or  because  of 
t.'ie  severity  of  the  dental  procedure  requires 
hospitalization  In  connection  with  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services    or  " 

(C)  Section  1862ia)(12)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  li  sertlng  "or  because  of  the  se- 
venty of  the  dental  procedure"  after  clin- 
ical status". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
V  Ided  on  or  after  July  1 .  1981 

OPTOMETaiSTS'     SERVICES 

Sec  937  (a)  Clause  (4i  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity  Act   1.S   amended   by   striking   out   "but 
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only  with  respect  to  establishing  the  ne- 
cessity for  prosthetic  lenses."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "but  only  with  res,.ect  to 
services  related  to  the  condition  of  aphakia.  ' 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  sha'l  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1.  1982.  legislative  recommendations 
uuii  re^r^ect  to  reimb,irsement  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  services 
furnLshed  by  optometrists  in  connection 
with  cataracts  and  such  other  services  which 
they   are   legally   authorized   to   perform 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subiectlon 
(ai  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  July  1.  1981 

ANTlCtNS 

Sec  938  (a)  Section  1861  (s)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E). 
by  adding  and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagra;  h  (Fj,  and  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (F)  ; 

"(Qi  antigens  isub.ect  to  quantity  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary) prepared  by  a  physician,  as  defined  In 
section  1851ir)(l).  for  a  particular  patient. 
Including  antigens  so  prepared  which  are 
forwarded  to  another  qualified  person  (In- 
cluding a  rural  health  clinic )  for  adminis- 
tration to  such  patient,  from  time  to  time, 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  another  such 
physician." 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January    1.   1981 

TREATMENT    OF    m-ANTAR    WARTS 

Sec  939  lai  Section  18C2(a)  ( 13)  (C)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  warts.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  ap;  ly  with  res- ect  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  July   1.   1981 

Subpart  II — Administrative  Changes  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 
pkesl'meo  coverage   provisions 
Sec    941.    (at    Section    1814   of   the   Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections   (h)    and    d)    and   by   redeslgnatlnp 
subsection  ())  as  subsection  (h) 

(b)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (Ji" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'sutwectlon 
(h)'^ 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1981 

PAYMENT   To    PROVIDERS    OF   SERVICES 

Sec  942  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  6trli<lng  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  m  the  CMC  of  services  described  In 
section  1832(a)  (2)  (except  those  services  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (D).  (E).  and  (F) 
of  such  section  and  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection  and  unless  otherwise  specified  In 
section  1831)  — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  home  health  services, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1861  (v); 

"(B)  with  respect  to  other  services  (except 
those  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
pajagraph).  the  reasonable  costs  of  such 
services,  as  so  determined,  less  the  amount  a 
provider  may  charge  as  described  In  clause 
(11)  of  section  1866(a)  (2)  (A) ,  but  In  no  case 
may  the  payment  for  such  other  services  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  such  costs. 

•■(C)  with  respect  to  services  described  In 
the  second  sentence  of  section  1861  (p).  80 
p>ercent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such 
services; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  services  described  In 
subparagraphs  iD)  and  lE)  of  section  1832 
(a)(2),  the  costs  which  are  reasonable  and 
related  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices or  which  are  based  on  such  other  tests  of 


reasonableneas  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
In  regulations.  Including  those  authorized 
under  section  1 86 1  ( v )  ( 1 )  ( A ) .  less  the  amount 
a  provider  may  charge  as  described  In  clause 
(II)  of  section  1866(a)  (3)  (A),  but  In  no  cam 
may  the  payment  for  such  services  exceed  80 
percent  of  such  costs; 

•'(4)  in  the  case  of  facility  services  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (F)  of  section  1833 
ia)(2),  the  applicable  amount  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1833(1);  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  preadmission  diagnostic 
services  descrit>ed  In  section  1861  (S)  i  2  )  (C; 
which  are  furnished  to  an  Individual  by  the 
outpatient  department  of  a  hospital  within 
7  days  of  such  Individual's  admission  to  the 
same  hospital  as  an  Inpatient  or  (to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  as  determined  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  another  hos- 
pital, the  reasonable  costs  for  such  services  ", 

LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS    TO    RADIOLOGISTS 
AND     PATHOLOGISTS 

Sec  943.  (a*  Subsections  (a)(1)  (B;  and 
(b)  (2)  of  section  1833  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"pathology"  the  following  "who  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  by  which 
the  physician  agrees  to  accept  an  assignment 
(as  provided  for  In  section  1842(  b)  (3)  iB ) 
(11))  for  all  physicians"  services  furnished 
by  him  to  hospital  Inpatients  enrolled  under 
this  part". 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  after 
the  sixth  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

PHYSICIAN    TREATMENT    PLAN    FOR    SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 

Sec  944  (a)  Section  1835(a)  (2)  (D)  (in  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  ""established"  the  following:  "by  a 
physician  or  by  the  speech  pathologist  pro- 
viding such  services' 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a I  shall  apply  to  plans  for  furnishing  serv- 
ices established  on  or  after  January  1,  1981. 

REENROLLMENT  AND   OPEN    ENROLLMENT  IN 
PART     B 

Sec  945  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1837  of  the  Social  Securtly  Act  Is  repealed 

lb)  ill  Subsection  (6)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  There  shall  be  a  general  enrollment 
period  which  is  any  period  after  the  period 
described  in  subsection  (di .". 

(2)  Subsection  (gii3j  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  earlier  of  the 
tlien  current"  and  all  that  fo  lows  through 
""subsection  (e)  of  this  section  i ""  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "'the  month  In  which  the 
individual  flies  an  application  establishing 
such  entitlement"" 

(CMI)  Section  1833(a)(2)(E)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  cut  "the  July  1  "  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  the 
third  month". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (di 
of  section  1839  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "who  enrolls  for  the  second 
time)  (2i"'  and  all  that  follows  through  ""In 
which  he  enroled  for  the  second  time"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"who  reen'olls)  (2) 
the  months  which  elapsed  between  the 
da'e  of  termination  of  a  previous  coverage 
period  and  the  month  after  the  month  In 
wMch  he  reenrolled"' 

(di  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (C)  shall  apply  to  enrollments 
occurring  on  or  after  April  1.  1981 

(e)  Section  1843  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  during  1981."  In 
subsections  (ai,  (gid).  and  (hid)  after 
"January  l,  1970,"  each  place  It  appears 

DETERMINATION  OF  REASONABLE  CHARGE 

Sec  946  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1842(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  which  the 
bill  Is  submitted  or  the  request  for  payment 


Is  made"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "la 
which  the  service  U  rendered". 

( b  I  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "'and'  at  the  end  of  lubpar*- 
graph  (D) .  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  leml- 
colon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E),  and 
by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E)  the  fol* 
lowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  win  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  where  payment  under 
this  part  for  a  service  rendered  la  on  a  charge 
basis,  such  payment  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  charge  that  U  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  this  section  on  the 
basis  of  ctistomary  and  prevailing  charge 
levels  In  eflect  at  the  time  the  service  was 
rendered  or.  In  the  case  of  services  rendered 
more  than  12  months  before  the  year  (ending 
on  June  30)  In  which  the  bill  Is  submitted 
or  request  for  payment  Is  made,  on  the  basis 
of  such  levels  In  effect  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod preceding  such  year," 

( c )  The  amendments  made  by  BUbsectlons 
(8)  and  (b)  shall  become  efJectlve  with  re- 
spect to  bills  submitted  or  requests  for  pay- 
ment made  on  or  after  July  1.  1981 

SHORTENED     PART     B     "TERMINATION     PERIOD    TOt 
CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  WHOSE  PREMTTMa  KEO- 

ICAID  HAS  CEASED  TO  PAT 

Sec  947  (a)  Section  1843(e)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •'The  cover- 
age period  under  this  part  of  any  such  In- 
dividual who  (In  the  last  month  of  his  cov- 
erage period  attributable  to  the  State  agree- 
ment or  In  any  of  the  following  six  months) 
files  notice  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  part  shall  terminate  at  the  close 
of  the  month  In  which  the  notice  is  filed". 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1838 
(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
1843(6)  )•"  after  ""shaU". 

(C)  Section  1843(g)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  "and  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  •".  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause   (C) 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  notices  filed  after  the  third  cal- 
endar month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(6)  The  coverage  period  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  an 
individual  whose  coverage  period  attribut- 
able to  a  State  agreement  under  section  1843 
of  such  Act  IE  terminated  and  who  has  filed 
notice  before  the  end  of  the  third  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  that  he  no  longer  wishes 
to  participate  In  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablUhed  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  day  spec- 
ified In  section  1838  without  the  amend- 
ments made  by  'his  section,  or  (2)  (unless 
the  Individual  files  notice  before  t^e  day 
specified  In  this  clause  that  he  wishes  his  cov- 
erage period  to  terminate  as  provided  In 
clause  (It)  the  day  on  which  his  coverage 
period  would  terminate  If  the  Individual  filed 
notice  in  the  fourth  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act, 

REIMBURSEMENT    OF    PHYSICIANS"     SERVICES    IN 
TEACHING    HOSPITALS 

Sec  948.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  i7)  of  section 
1861  (b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(7)  a  physician  where  the  hospital  has  a 
teaching  program  approved  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (6),  If  lA)  the  hospital  elects  to 
receive  any  payment  due  under  this  title  for 
reasonable  costs  of  such  services,  and  (Bi  all 
physicians  In  such  hospital  agree  not  to  bill 
charges  for  professional  services  rendered  in 
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luch  ho«;ilt«l  to  Individuals  covered  under 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
title  •• 

(3)  Section  183a(a)  (3)  (B)  il)  illi  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  ■.  unlfaa 
either  clause  lAi  or  iBi  of  paragraph  (7i 
of  iuch  aectaon  is  met  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "where  the  conditions  speol.'ied  In 
paragraph  i7)  of  such  section  are  met  ' 

(bi  Section  184a(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  li  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph 

••(8)  (A)  In  the  case  of  physlciani'  aervlcea 
furnished  to  a  patient  in  a  hoaplial  with  a 
teaching  program  approved  as  specined  In 
ae.-tlon  1881  (b)  (8i  but  which  does  not  meet 
the  condition!  described  In  section  1881  (b) 
<7).  the  carrier  shall  not  provide  (except  on 
the  basis  described  in  subparagraph  (C»  i  for 
payment  for  such  service*  under  this  part- 
"ili    unless — 

"il)  the  physician  renders  sufficient  per- 
sonal and  Identifiable  phyalclani  *frvKM  •... 
the  pitlent  to  exercise  full,  personal  control 
over  the  management  of  the  portion  of  the 
case   for  which  the  payment   Is  sought. 

"UD  the  services  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  :ne  sf.'vicei  ".he  physician  f.^rnishe*  to 
patients  itot  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title,  and 

"(III)  at  least  aS  percent  of  the  hospital's 
pitlents  (during  a  representative  past  period, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  who  were 
not  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  and 
who  were  furnished  services  described  in 
subclauses  ill  and  illi  paid  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  charges  (other  than  nominal 
charges)    imposed  for  such  services,    and 

"(111  to  tre  extent  that  the  amount  of  the 
payment  exceec^s  the  reisonable  charge  for 
the  services  (with  the  customary  charge  de- 
termined consistent  with  subparagraph  (B)  ). 

"(B)  The  customary  charge  for  such  serv- 
ices in  a  hospital  shall  be  determined  In 
ac.ordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  and  taking  Into  account  the  fol- 
lowing factors 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  has  a 
substantial  practice  outside  the  teaching 
setting,  the  carrier  shall  take  Into  account 
the  amounts  the  phvslclan  charges  for  simi- 
lar services  In  the  physicians  outside 
practice 

'"(in  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  does 
not  have  a  practice  described  In  clause  (1), 
If  the  hospital.  Its  physicians,  or  other  ap- 
propriate billing  entity  has  established  one  or 
more  schedules  of  charges  which  are  col- 
lected for  metrical  and  surgical  services,  the 
carrier  shall  base  payment  under  thh  title 
on  the  greater  of — 

"(II  the  charges  (other  th\n  nominal 
charges!  which  are  mast  frequently  collected 
in  .'ull  nr  substantial  part  with  resoect  to 
patients  who  were  not  entitled  to  benefits 
untler  'hl-i  tlMe  and  who  were  furnlshe-'  serv- 
ices described  In  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of 
subparagraph   (Al(l).  or 

"I II I  the  me.in  of  the  charges  (other  than 
nominal  charges i  which  were  collected  In 
full  or  substantial  part  with  respect  to  such 
patients 

"(C)  m  the  case  of  physicians  services 
furnished  to  a  patient  In  a  hospital  with  a 
teaching  program  approved  a.s  specified  In 
section  18«l(b)  (6)  but  which  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  described  In  section  1881(6) 
(7) .  If  the  conditions  described  In  subclauses 
( I )  and  ( II )  of  subparagraph  i  A )  1 1 )  are  met 
and  If  the  phvslclan  elects  payment  to  be 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  the 
carrier  shall  provide  for  payment  for  such 
services  under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  governing  reimburse- 
ment for  the  services  of  hoapltal-based 
physicians   (and  not  on  any  other  basis)  " 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  msde  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost  ac- 
counting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 


ber 1.  1978  A  hospital's  election  under  sec- 
tion 18811b)  (7)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  administered  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 15  of  Public  Law  93  333  1  as  of  Septem- 
te.-  3-\  1978.  5h  ill  ron4tlta:e  su.-h  ha  pr.al  s 
election  under  such  section  ■  as  amended  by 
subsection  laiilii  on  and  after  October  1 
1978  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  hos- 
pital 

131  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
ibi  shall  applv  with  respect  to  cost  account- 
ing periods  t>eglnnlng  on  or  after  January  1 
1981 

FLCXIBILITY  IN  APPLICATION  or  STANDARDS 
TO    aUSAL    HOSPtTALa 

Scr  949  Section  1861(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
term  hospital  also  includes  a  facility  of  P.fty 
beds  or  less  which  Is  located  in  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  meet  the  defini- 
tion relating  to  a  rural  area  described  In  sub- 
paragraph Ai  of  paragraph  5!  of  this  sub- 
section and  which  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection    except  that  — 

"(A  I  with  respect  to  the  requlremenu  for 
nursing  services  applicable  after  Decemt>er 
31.  1978  such  requirements  shall  provide  for 
temporary  waiver  of  the  requirements  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate where  ill  the  facility's  failure  to  fully 
complv  with  the  requirements  Is  attributable 
to  a  temporary  shortage  of  qualified  nursing 
personnel  in  the  area  In  which  the  facility 
IS  located,  (ill  a  registered  professional 
nurse  Is  present  on  the  premises  to  render 
or  supervise  the  nursing  service  provided 
during  at  least  'he  regular  djvtlme  shift  and 
(111)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  nursing  personnel  as  are 
available  to  the  facility  during  such  temp<j- 
rary  period  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients. 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  health  and  safety 
requirements  pr(<mult;aied  vinder  paragraph 
(9 1  such  requirements  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Secretary  to  a  facility  herein  defined  In 
such  niaiuier  a.s  t  >  assure  that  personnel  re- 
quirements take  into  account  the  availability 
of  technical  personnel  and  the  educational 
opportunities  for  technical  pers  nnel  In  the 
area  in  which  such  facility  Is  located  and  the 
scope  of  services  rendered  by  such  facility 
and  the  Secretary  by  rexulatlons  shall  pro- 
\  Ide  for  the  continued  participation  of  such 
a  rarlllty  where  such  personnel  requirements 
are  not  fully  met  for  such  period  as  the 
Serretary  determlnei  that  lU  the  facility  Is 
miking  good  faith  efforts  to  fully  comply 
with  the  per.sonnel  requirements  ill)  the 
employment  by  the  facility  of  such  personnel 
as  are  a\«llable  to  the  facility  will  mt  ad- 
versely affect  the  health  and  safety  of  pa- 
tients, and  Mill  If  the  Se-retarv  has  deter- 
mined that  because  of  the  farlllt\  s  waiver 
under  this  subparagraph  the  facility  should 
limit  Its  scope  of  services  in  order  not  to 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
facility  s  patients  the  facility  Is  so  limiting 
the  scope  of  services  It  provides    and 

"iCl  with  respect  to  the  fire  a:id  safetv 
requirements  pr.  mulgated  under  paragraph 
'J  I  .  the  Secretary  may  ill  waive  for  such 
period  as  he  deems  appropriate  specific  pro- 
visions of  such  reqvilrements  which  if  rlgldlv 
applied  would  result  in  unreasonable  hard- 
ship for  such  a  faclUtv  and  which.  If  not 
applied  would  not  Jeopardise  the  heilth  and 
safetv  of  patients  s'ld  ili  mav  accept  a 
facility's  compliance  with  all  applicable  State 
c  des  relating  to  fire  and  safety  In  lleii  of 
compliance  with  the  fire  and  safetv  require- 
ments promulgated  under  paragraph  i9)  If 
he  determines  that  svich  State  ha.s  In  effect 
fire  and  sa'ety  codes  Imposed  bv  State  law 
which  adequatelv  protect  patients  " 
Ho.sprTAi.  TaANsrra  atguiRtMUNT  poh  skilled 

NfBSINO    TArtl  ITT    COVKkSCE 

Src    950   Section  1861  ili   of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 


II)  by  striking  out  "li  days"  e«ch  place 
i:  appear,-!  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereoi  "30 
days   .    and 

(2  1  by  str.klng  out  '".  or  (B)  within  38 
dayj  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "he 
resides,  or  |C)"  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "'.   or    1  Bi  " 

CEBTlrlCATION      AND      tTTILIZATIOn      kCVICW      BT 
PODIATSISTS 

Sec  951  la)  Section  1861  ir)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  L>  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  i3)  a  doctor  of  podlatrlc  medicine 
for  the  purpoiCJ  of  subjection  is)  of  this 
section  but  only  with  respect  to  functions 
which  he  IS  legally  authorized  to  perform 
as  such  by  the  State  in  which  he  performs 
•.hem,  and  for  the  purposes  of  subsections 
I  k  I  and  imi  of  this  section  and  sections 
ISUa)  and  1835  but  only  if  his  performance 
of  functions  under  subjections  ik)  and  im) 
and  section  1814(a)  and  1835  Is  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  institution  or  agency 
*\:h  respect  to  which  he  performs  them 
and  with  the  funct.ons  which  he  Is  legally 
authorized  to  perform." 

(b)  Se.-lion  1861 1  k  )  (3)  ( A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  in>eriing  after  "two  or  more 
pnysican*"  the  following:  "lof  which  at 
least  two  must  be  physicians  described  In 
subsection  in-li   of  this  section)'". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1981 

ACCESS  TO  BOOKS  AND   SEtORDS  OE  SfBCONTRAC- 
TORS 

Sec  953  Section  1881(v)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (Hi  i added  by  section  930(p) 
of  this  title)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(I)  "n  determining  such  reasonable  cost, 
the  Secretary  may  not  Include  any  costs  in- 
curred by  a  provider  with  respect  to  any 
services  furnished  m  connecUon  with  mat- 
ters for  which  payment  may  be  made  un- 
der this  title  and  furnished  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  provider  and  any  of  Its 
subcontractors  which  Is  entered  Into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph and  the  value  3r  cost  of  which  is  110.- 
000  or  more  over  a  twelve-month  period  un- 
less the  contract  contains  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that — 

"(1)  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  pursuant  to 
such  contract  the  subcontractor  shall  make 
available,  upon  written  request  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  or  upon  request  to  the  Comptro'.ler  Gen- 
eral, or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives the  contract  and  books  docu- 
ments and  records  of  such  subcontractor 
that  are  necessary  to  certlfv  the  nature  and 
extent    of    such    costs     and 

"(11)  If  the  subcontractor  carries  out  any 
of  the  duties  of  the  contract  through  a  sub- 
contract with  a  value  or  cost  of  110.000  or 
more  over  a  twelve-month  period,  with  a 
related  organization  such  subcontract  shall 
contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  until  the 
expiration  of  four  years  after  the  furnishing 
of  such  services  pursuant  to  such  subcon- 
tract the  related  organization  shall  make 
available  upon  written  request  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  upon  requen  to  the  Comptroller 
General  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives the  sh-ontract  and  hooks  doc- 
uments and  records  of  such  organization  that 
are  neces'arv  to  verify  the  nature  and  extent 
of  such  costs 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  In  reculatlon 
criteria  and  procedures  which  the  Secretary 
shall  use  In  obtaining  access  to  books,  docu- 
ments and  records  under  clauses  required 
In  contracts  and  subcontracts  under  this 
subparagraph  ". 

MEDICARE  LIABILITT  SECONDART  WKXRE  PAT- 
MENT  CAN  BE  MADE  tTNDER  LlABILrTT  OR  NO 
EAULT    INSrRANCE 

Sec  953  Section  1883 (b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 
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( 1 )  by  inserting  ""or  under  an  automobile 
or  liability  insurance  policy  or  plan  (Includ- 
ing a  self-insured  plan)  or  under  no  fault 
insurance  beiore  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  ftrai  sentence, 

i2i  by  inserting  ".  policy,  plan,  or  In- 
surance before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence,  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence  "The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  claim  If  he  determines  that 
the  probability  of  recovery  or  amount  In- 
volved in  such  claim  does  not  warrant  the 
pursuing  of  the  claim  ". 

PAYMENT   rOR   PHYSICIANS'   SERVICES  WHMU 
BENCnclARY     HAS     DUO 

8tc  954  lai  Section  1870if)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(f)  If  an  Individual  who  received  medical 
and  other  health  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  section  1833ia)(l)  dies, 
and  no  assignment  of  the  right  to  payment 
for  such  services  was  made  by  such  Individual 
before  his  death,  and  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices has  not  been  made — 

•■(  1 )  If  the  person  or  persons  who  furnished 
the  services  agree  that  the  retaonable  charge 
is  the  full  charge  for  the  services,  payment 
for  such  services  shall  be  made  to  such  per- 
son or  persons,  and 

(2)  If  t  e  person  or  per>ans  who  furnished 
the  services  do  not  agree  that  the  reasonable 
charge  is  the  full  charge  for  the  services, 
payment  for  such  services  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill  to  the  person 
who  has  agreed  to  assume  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  make  payment  for  such  services  and 
files  a  request  for  payment  (with  such  ac- 
companying evidence  of  such  legal  obliga- 
tion as  may  be  required  In  regulations) , 
but  only  In  such  amount  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  would  be  applicable  If  the 
individual  who  received  the  services  had  not 
died", 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apoiv  only  to  claims  filed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1981, 

PROVIDER   REIMBURSEMENT  REVIEW   BOARD 

Sec  955  Section  1878(f)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  after  the  second  .sentenre  thereof: 
"Providers  shall  also  have  the  right  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  any  action  cf  the 
fiscal  Intermediary  which  Involves  a  ques- 
tion of  law  or  regulations  relevant  to  the 
mat'ers  in  con'roversv  whenever  the  Poard 
determines  ion  Its  own  motion  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  provider  of  services  as  described 
In  the  following  sentence)  that  It  Is  without 
authority  to  decide  the  question,  by  a  civil 
action  commenced  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  such  determination  Is  ren- 
dered If  a  provider  of  services  may  obtain  a 
hearing  under  subsection  (ai  and  has  filed  a 
request  for  such  a  hearing  such  provider  may 
file  a  request  for  a  determination  by  the 
Board  of  Its  authorltv  to  declc'e  the  aue.sMon 
of  law  or  regulations  relevant  to  the  matters 
In  controversy  (accompanied  by  such  docu- 
ments and  materials  as  the  Board  shall  re- 
quire for  purposes  of  rendering  such  deter- 
mination) The  Board  shall  render  such  de- 
termination In  writing  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Board  receives  the  request  and  such 
accompanying  documents  and  materials  and 
the  determination  shall  be  considered  a  flnal 
decision  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Secretary  If  the  Board  falls  to  render  such 
determination  within  such  period,  the  pro- 
vider may  bring  a  civil  action  (within  sixty 
days  of  the  end  cf  such  period)  with  respect 
to  the  matter  In  controversy  contained  In 
such  request  for  a  hearing," 

payment     where    BENETICIAHT     NOT    AT    FAULT 

Sec  95fi  (a)  Section  1879  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 


"(e)  Where  payme.it  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  or  extended  care  sei vices  may 
not  be  made  ui^der  part  A  of  this  title  on 
behalf  of  an  i.. dividual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  such  part  solely  because  of  an  un- 
intentional, inadvertent,  or  erroneous  action 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  such  indi- 
vidual from  a  hospltaJ  or  skilled  nursing 
facility  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 1861  (e)  or  ij)  by  such  a  provider  of 
.■-ervices  acting  In  good  faith  In  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  a  utilization  review  com- 
mittee, professional  standards  review"  or- 
ganization or  fiscal  Intermediary,  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  clearly  erroneous  administrative 
decision  by  a  provider  of  services,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  such  benefits  as  he  deter- 
mines may  be  iiecessary  to  correct  the  ef- 
fects of  such  unintentional,  inadvertent,  or 
erroneous  action  "", 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
IB)   shall  take  effect  on  January  1,   1981, 

TECHNICAL    RENAL    DISEASE    AMENDMENTS 

SEC  957  la)  Section  1881(ei  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

11)  by  striking  out  '"and"  the  first  place 
It  appears  In  parapraph  (1)  and  Inserting  a 
comma  in  Ueu  thereof, 

(2)  by  Inserting  "'and  nonprofit  entitles 
which  the  Secretary  finds  can  furtilsh  equip- 
ment economically  ai  d  efficiently."  after 
"'renal  dialysis  facilities,""  In  paragraph  il); 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""such  providers  and 
facilities"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
providers,  facilities,  and  nonprofit  entitles". 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""or  facility  will — •  in 
paragraph  i2l  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■'.  facility,  or  other  entity  will —  '. 

lb)  Section  1881ig)  of  such  Act  Is  ame:'.d- 
ed  by  striking  out  "April"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu   thereof   ""July"  . 

SIVDIES  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec  968  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  deielop  and  carry  out 
a  demonstration  project  to  determine  (1) 
the  extent  to  which  the  commencement  of 
nutritional  therapy  In  early  renal  failure 
u.liuing  ibut  not  limited  toi  controlled 
protein  substances,  can  retard  or  arrest  the 
progression  of  the  disease  with  a  resultant 
substantive  deferment  of  dialysis,  and  i2) 
the  administrative,  financial,  and  other 
aspects  of  making  such  nutritional  therapy 
generally  available  as  part  of  the  benefits 
receded  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act, 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  dale  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report  on  the 
demonstration  projerts  being  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  waiving  the 
applicable  cost  sharing  amounts  which  bene- 
ficiaries under  title  X'V'III  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  to  pay  for  obtaining  a 
second  opinion  on  ha\ing  surgery  per.'ormed 
Such  report  shall  include  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  changes  :n  such  title 
which  the  Serretary  finds  desirable  as  a 
result  of  Bu:h   demonstration   projects 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  services  furnished  by  registered  dieti- 
tians should  be  covered  as  a  home  health 
benefit  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act, 

id)  The  Serretary  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
administrative,  financial  and  other  aspects 
of  making  the  ser\lces  of  clinical  social  work- 
e-s  more  generally  available  as  part  of  the 
benefits  received  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act," 

lei  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  professional  organizations, 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  methods 
of  providing  coverage  under  part  B  of  title 


XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  ortho- 
paedic shoes  lor  Individuals  with  disabling  or 
delormmg  conditions  who  require  special 
fitting  considerations  to  help  protect  against 
increasing  disability  or  serious  medical  com- 
plicatiaiis  or  who  require  special  shoes  In 
conjunction  with  the  use  of  an  orthosis  or 
foot  support  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  no  later  than  July  1  1981.  a 
report  on  the  findli.gs  of  this  study  and  such 
specific  legislative  recommendations  as  Is 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
cost  control,  quality  o.'  care  and  equluble 
and  efficient  administration  of  such  an  ex- 
tension of  coverage 

if)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  services  furnished  with  respect  to 
respiratory  therapy  should  be  covered  as 
a  home  health  benefit  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act, 

ig)  llie  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
involving  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
cost  elTec"..s  of  allernatl\e  approaches  to  im- 
proving coverage  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous types  of  foot  conditions 

I  hi  Ihe  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  on 
each  of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
studies  described  In  subsections  lai.  ici 
Id).  If  I  and  ig;  Each  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  withm  twenty-four  months  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
.ontam  any  recv^mmendatlons  for  legislative 
changes  which  the  Secretary  finds  desirable 
us  a  result  of  conducting  the  demonstration 
project  or  study  with  respect  to  which  the 
report  is  submitted 

(i)  Where  any  study  or  demonstration 
project  conducted  under  this  section  relates 
to  payments  w;th  respect  to  services  furnish- 
ed by  inclependent  practitioners,  such  study 
or  project  shall  include  an  e.aluatlon  of  the 
effect  of  such  payments  on  coordina'.ion  of 
care.  cost,  quality,  and  the  organization  In 
the  provision  of  services  and  the  utilization 
of  services 

(J)  Grants  payments  under  contracts,  and 
other  expenditures  made  for  studies  and 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  appropriate  part  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
.  es'vablished  by  section  1817  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  i  and  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insuranc"?  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  184".  of  the  Social  Security 
Act).  Grants  and  payments  "-inder  contracts 
may  be  made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  be  made  m  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carrv"  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  With  respect  to  any 
such  grant  payment  or  other  expenditure, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  from  each  of  such 
trv.st  funds  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, giving  due  regard  tc  the  purposes 
of  the  experiment  or  project  involved 

TEMPORARY    DELAY    IN    PERIODIC    INTERIM 
PAYMENTS 

Sec  959  Notwithstanding  section  lB15(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  case  of  a 
hospital  which  Is  paid  periodic  interim  pay- 
ments under  such  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
that  with  respect  to  the  last  twenty-one 
da-,  s  for  which  such  payments  would  other- 
wise be  made  during  fiscal  year  1881  such 
payments  shall  be  deferred  until  fiscal  year 
1982. 
Part  C — Provisions  Relating  to  Medicaid 

DISPVTED    medicaid  CLAIMS 

SEC  961  'ai  Section  1903 id  of  the  Social 
.Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof    the   following    new   paragraph: 

""  i  5 )  In  any  case  m  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  there  has  been  an  overpay- 
ment under  this  section  to  a  State  on  the 
basis  of  a  claim  by  such  State  that  has  been 
disallowed  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
11 16 (d I.  and  such  State  disputes  such  dls- 
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ailow«cc*.  the  •inount  of  the  Paderal  pay- 
ment In  ooniroversy  »h*il.  «t  the  option  of 
the    State.    Cm    retained    by    such    State    or 
r«co*ere«l   by   the   Secretary   pending   a   final 
(Ulermin«Uon  with  reapect  to  such  payment 
amount    IT  luch   final   determination   la   to 
tha   effact    that    any    amount    waa    properly 
diaailowed.    and    the   Stale    choae    to   retain 
payment  ot  the  anMunt  In  controversy,  the 
Secretary  ahall  offset,  from  any  sut>aequent 
paymanta    made    to   luch   State    under    this 
title,  an  amount  equal  to  the  proper  amount 
of   the   disallowance   plua   Interest   on    such 
amount  disallowed  for  the  period  besltmlng 
on  the  date  such  amount  was  disallowed  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  final  determina- 
tion  (but  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  twelve 
months  with  respect  to  disallowances  D>ade 
prior  to  October  1.  1981.  or  six  n>onths  with 
respect    to   disallowances    made    thereafter) 
at  a  rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary)  based 
on   the   average   of   the   bond   equivalent   of 
the  weekly  00-day  Treasury  bill  auction  rates 
during  such  period  " 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  services  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1.  1»80. 

SSUfStmSIMSNT     tATCS     UNDn      MCDICAID     rO> 

BKiLLm    Nuaaiwo    and    intibmkoiatx    case 

rActuTT  asavicss 

Sic.  963  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  (E)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


(17) 


"(B)  for  payment  of  the  skilled  nursing 
facility  and  Intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  plan  through  the  use 
of  rates  (determined  In  accordance  with 
methods  and  standards  developed  by  the 
State)  which  the  State  finds,  and  makes  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  arr 
reasonable  and  adequate  to  meet  the  cosu 
which  must  l>e  incurred  by  efficiently  and 
economically  operated  facilities  In  order  to 
provide  care  and  services  in  conformity  with 
applicable  SUte  and  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  quality  and  safety  standards,  and 
such  State  makes  further  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  for  the  filing  of  uni- 
form cost  reports  by  each  skilled  nursing  or 
intermediate  care  facility  and  periodic  audits 
by  the  State  of  such  reports;  and" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1980 
KXTEI«SIo^f  or  iNcaEASco  ruNDiNC   ro«  stati 

MCOICAID  niAUO  CONTSOL  UNITS 

Sec  963  Section  1903(a)(6)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
amount  equaj  to"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "with  respect  to  costs  Incurred"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  90  per  centum  of  the  sums  expended 
during  such  a  quarter  within  the  twelve- 
quarter  period  beginning  with  the  first  quar- 
ter In  which  a  payment  Is  made  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)   75  per  centum  of  the  sums  expended 
during  each  succeeding  calendar  quarter, 
with  raapect  to  coats  incurred". 

CHANGE  IN  CAUtNDAa  QCASTBS  rO«   WHICH  8AT- 

larACToar     utilization    sevixw    kust    be 

SHOWN      TO      aXCKIVE      WAIVES      OF      liEOICAID 
EBJUCTION 

Sec.  0«4.  Section  1903(g)  (3)  (B)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1977"  and 
Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "January  1    1978" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  quarter 
ending  on  December  31,  1977"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  calendar  quarter  ending 
on  or  before  December  31.  X978". 
aEusaumasMENT  unde«  medicaid  roa  sesvices 

rUSMISHXO    ST    NtraSE-MIDWIVIS 

Sic.  Ma.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1905  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16); 


(B)  by    redesignating   paragraph 
paragraph  (18).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
followtiig  new  paratjiraph 

■|17)  services  furnished  by  a  nurse-mld- 
wlfe  las  defined  In  sut)section  (m))  \khich 
he  Is  legally  authorized  to  perform  under 
State  law  i  or  the  State  regulatory  mecha- 
nism provided  by  State  law)  whether  or  not 
he  IS  under  the  supervision  of  or  associated 
with,  a  physician  or  othei  liealth  care  pro- 
vider,  and" 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection ; 

im)  The  term  nurse-mldwIfe'  means  a 
registered  nurse  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a  program  of  study  and  clinical  ex- 
perience meeting  gvildellnes  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  or  has  Ijeen  certified  by  an  or- 
ganization recognized  by  the  Secretary,  and 
perforiivs  services  m  the  area  of  management 
of  the  care  of  mothers  and  babies  (through- 
out the  miternlty  cycle)  which  he  Is  legally 
authorized  to  perform  in  the  State  In  which 
he  performs  such  serMces  ' 

(b)  Section  190i(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  through 
(5)"  in  paragraph  il3iiB)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
sjid   ( 17)  ■. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  through 
(5)"  in  paragraph  (13)  (C)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  paragraphs  (1)  through  i5) 
and  ( 17)  ". 

(3)  by  striking  out  clauses  numbered  (1) 
through  (16)  ■  In  paragraph  (13j(C)(ll)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  paragraphs  num- 
bered  (1)   through   (17)  ■.  and 

i4i  oy  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through 
(5)  and  (7 1  in  paragraph  (14)  (A)(1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  paragraphs  (  1 ) 
through  5) .  (7|  .  and  1 17)  " 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  (except  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (3)  )  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
uieius  under  title  XIX  ol  the  boclal  Security 
Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thu  Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  requires  State 
legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  t.ie 
additional  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  the  State 
plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to  com- 
p.y  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
sjlely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

OEMONSTBATI  }N  PBOJECTS  Btl^TlNC  TO  THE 
TSAININO  or  SrDC  BECIPIENTS  as  HOME 
HEALTH  AIDS 

Sec  966  (S)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  States,  selected  at  his  discretion,  lor  the 
purpose  of  coniuctlng  demo  istratlon  proj- 
ects for  the  training  and  employment  of 
eligible  participants  as  hoineniaKers  or  home 
health  aides,  who  shall  provide  authorized 
services  to  elderly  or  disabled  individuals,  or 
other  Individuals  In  need  of  such  services,  to 
whom  such  ser.lces.  are  not  otherwise  rea- 
sonably and  actually  avalla>jle  or  provided, 
and  who  would,  without  the  availability  of 
such  services,  be  reasonsbly  anticipated  to 
require  Institutional  care 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"eligible  participant  •  means  an  individual 
who  has  voluntarily  applied  for  participation 
and  who.  at  the  time  such  individual  enters 
the  project  established  under  this  section, 
has  been  certl'ed  by  the  appropriate  agency 
of  State  or  local  government  as  bt\t\g  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  under  a  SUte  plan 


approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  as  having  continu- 
ously rei-eued  such  hnanclal  asslsunce  dur- 
ing the  nlnety-Jay  period  which  Immediately 
precedes  the  date  on  which  such  individual 
enters  such  project  and  who.  within  such 
ninety-day  period,  had  not  t>een  employed 
as  a  homeiuaker  or  home  health  aide 

ici(I|  I  he  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
a:;reemen!8  under  this  section  with  no  more 
thsn  twelve  Sutes  Priority  shall  be  given 
to  States  which  hs\e  demonstrated  interest 
in  providing  services  of  the  type  authorized 
under  this  section 

(2)  A  SUte  may  apply  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  In  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescrU>e 

I  3)  Any  State  entering  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  section  must  — 
(Ai  provide  thst  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect shall  be  administered  by  a  State  health 
services  agency  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Governor  i which  may  be  the  Stste 
agency  administering  or  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Stste  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  l . 

iB)  provide  that  the  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  subpargraph  (A)  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  arrange  for  co- 
ordinating Its  activities  under  the  agreement 
with  activities  of  other  Sute  agencies  having 
related  responsibilities 

(C)  establish  a  formal  training  propram. 
wSMch  meets  sich  standards  as  the  Secretary 
mav  establish  to  ajwure  the  adequacy  of  such 
program  to  prepare  eligible  participants  to 
provide  part-time  and  Intermittent  home- 
maker  services  or  home  health  aide  services 
to  Indlvld'ials  who  are  elderly,  disabled  or 
otherwise  In  need  of  such  8er\  ices. 

(D)  provide  for  the  full-time  emplovment 
of  those  eligible  participants  who  success- 
fully comilete  the  training  program  with 
one  or  more  public  agencies  (or.  by  contract, 
with  private  bona  fide  nonprofit  agencies)  as 
homemakers  or  home  health  aides,  rendering 
authorized  services  under  the  supervision  of 
persons  determined  by  the  State  to  be  quali- 
fied to  supervise  the  performance  of  such 
services,  to  Individuals  described  In  subsec- 
tion (slat  wage  levels  comparable  to  the  pre- 
vailing wage  levels  In  the  area  for  similar 
work; 

(E)  provide  that  such  services  provided 
under  subparagraph  (D)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able without  regard  to  Income  of  the  Individ- 
ual requiring  sxich  services,  but  that  a  rea- 
sonable fee  win  be  charged  (on  a  sliding 
scale  basis)  for  such  services  provided  to 
individuals  who  hsve  Income  In  excess  of  200 
percent  of  the  needs  standard  In  such  SUte 
under  the  Stste  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
a  household  of  the  same  size  as  such  indi- 
vidual's household: 

(F)  provide  for  a  system  of  continuing 
Inde-^endent  professional  review  by  an  ap- 
propriate panel,  which  Is  not  affiliated  with 
the  entity  providing  the  services  Involved,  to 
assure  thst  services  are  provided  only  to 
Individuals  reasonably  determined  to  be  In 
need  of  such  supportive  services; 

(0)  provide  for  evaluation  of  the  project 
and  review  of  all  agencies  providing  services 
under  the  project; 

(HI  submit  periodic  reporU  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  he  may  require;  and 

(1)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  implementation  of  the  project 

(4)  The  number  of  participants  In  any 
project  shall  not  exceed  that  number  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable. 
based  U'von  the  capability  of  the  agencies 
Involved  to  train,  employ,  and  properly  utilize 
eligible  partlclpanu  Such  numt>er  may  be 
appropriately  modified,  subsequently,  with 
the  approval  of  the  SecreUry. 

(5)  Any  contract  with  a  private  bona  fide 
nonprofit   agency  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
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paragraph  (3)(D)  shall  provide  for  r«*son- 
able  reimbursement  of  such  agencies  for  aerv- 
lc«a  on  a  basis  proportlonste  to  the  amount 
of  time  allocated  to  Individuals  eligible  to 
receive  such  services  under  this  section  (and, 
in  case  such  agency  Is  an  Institution,  the 
amount  of  the  reimbursement  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  reimbursement  which 
would  have  been  payable  If  the  aervlces  In- 
volved bad  b«en  provided  by  a  free-standing 
agency). 

(0)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  facility 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  ahall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  be  conaldered  to  be  a  public 
agency.  In  the  case  of  any  such  facility 
which  Is  so  considered  to  be  a  public  agency, 
of  the  coau  determined  under  this  section 
which  are  attrlbuuble  to  such  facility,  90 
percent  ^hall  be  paid  by  the  State  and  10 
percent  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  au- 
thorized homemaker  and  home  health  aide 
services  Include  part-time  or  Intermittent — 

(A)  personal  care,  such  as  bathing, 
grooming,  and  toilet  care. 

(B)  assisting  patlegu  having  limited 
mobility; 

(C)  feeding  and  diet  assistance; 

(D)  home  management,  housekeeping, 
and  shopping: 

(E)  health-oriented  recordkeeping; 

(F)  family  planning  services;  and 

lO)  simple  procedures  for  Identifying  po- 
tential health  problems, 

(3)  Such  authorized  services  do  not  In- 
clude any  aervlces  perfomed  in  an  Institu- 
tion, or  any  services  provided  under  cir- 
cumstances where  institutionalization 
would  be  Bubsuntlally  more  efficient  as  a 
means  of  providing  such  services. 

(e)(1)  AgreemenU  shall  be  entered  Isto 
under  this  section  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  agency  dealgnated  by  the  Oov- 
ernor.  Under  such  agreement  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  State,  as  an  additional  pay- 
ment under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  reasonable  cosU 
incurred  (less  the  Federal  share  of  any  re- 
lated fees  collected)  by  such  State  during 
such  quarter  in  carrying  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section,  including 
reasonable  wages  and  other  employment 
cosU  of  eligible  participants  employed  full 
time  under  such  project  (and.  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  such  additional 
payment,  the  10  percent  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (c)(6).  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  cost 
incurred  by  the  SUte  In  carrying  out  such  a 
project). 

(3)  Demonstration  projecU  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  a  maximum  duration  of 
four  years,  plus  an  additional  time  period 
of  up  to  alx  months  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment, and  up  to  six  months  for  final 
evaluation  and  reporting.  Federal  funding 
under  this  sutuectlon  shall  not  be  available 
for  the  employment  of  any  eligible  par- 
ticipant under  the  project  after  such  par- 
ticipant has  been  employed  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  any  eligible  participant  Uking 
part  In  a  training  program  under  a  pro'ect 
authorised  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  participating  In  a  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram esubllshed  by  part  C  of  such  title. 

(g)  For  the  first  year  (and  such  additional 
immediately  succeeding  period  as  the  SUte 
may  specify)  during  which  an  eligible  par- 
ticipant la  employed  under  the  pro'ect  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  such  participant 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  reuin  any  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
tlUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  any 
eligibility  for  social  and  supportive  services 
provided  under  the  SUte  plan  approved  un- 
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der  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.  which  such 
participant  had  at  the  time  such  participant 
entered  the  training  program  esubllshed  un- 
der this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annual  re- 
porU to  the  Congress  evaluating  the  demon- 
stration projects  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  six  months  after  he 
has  received  the  final  reports  from  all  SUtes 
participating  In  such  projecU 

(1)  The  SecreUry  shall,  and  Is  hereby 
authorized  to.  waive  such  requirements.  In- 
cluding formal  sollclUtlon  and  approval  re- 
qulremenu,  as  will  further  expeditious  and 
effective  Implemenutlon  of  this  section. 

TITLE  X — OTHER  SOCIAL  SECURTTY  ACT 
PROGRAMS;  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SAT.ON 

Subtitle  A — Public  AsslsUnce 

rCDCXAL    DAT    CARE    BXCULATION8 

Sec  1001.  (a)  Section  300a(a)(9)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  The  requirements  imposed  by  this 
paragraph  or  by  any  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  carry  out  this  paragraph  shall  t>e 
Inapplicable  to  child  day  care  services  pro- 
vided after  June  30.  1980.  and  prior  to  July  1. 
1981.  which  meet  applicable  standards  of 
SUte  and  local  law". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3(f)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-647  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
child  day  care  services  provided  after  June  30. 
1980.  and  prior  to  July  1.  1981.  which  meet 
applicable  standards  of  State  and  local  Iba- 

(c)  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  assist  each  State  in  conducting 
a  systematic  assessment  of  current  practices 
in  day  care  programs  funded  under  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Upon  completion 
of  such  assessments,  but  not  later  than  June 
1.  1981.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  sum- 
mary report  of  the  results  of  such  assess- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

AOOmONAL   SAVINGS 

Sec    1002    For  provisions  of  law  which  re- 
duce spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  under  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   In   satisfaction   of   reconciliation 
requirements    Imposed    by   sections    3(ai(8) 
and  3(a)  (18)   of  H,  Con,  Res    307  (96th  Con- 
gress),   see    the    Social    Security    Disability 
AmendmenU   of    1980    (Public   Law   9S-265) 
and  the  Adoption  As<ilstance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1980   (Public  Law  96-273). 
Subtitle  B — Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  Program 
tiMrr  ON  betkoactive  benetits 

Sec  1011.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(J)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  month  Immediately  succeeding 
such  month  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "prior  to^ 

"(A)  the  end  of  Che  twelfth  month  Im- 
mediately succredlng  such  mo'th  in  any  case 
where  the  individual  (I)  is  filing  application 
for  a  be-:e''.t  under  subsection  (e)  or  (f). 
and  satisfies  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  such  sub- 
sectl.-n  by  reason  of  clau«e  (II)  thereof,  or 
(II)  Is  filing  application  for  a  benefit  under 
subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
a  person  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits,  or 

"(B)  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  Immedi- 
ately succeeding  such  month  In  any  case 
where   subparagraph    (A)    does   not   apply  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  wlCh  respect  to  applica- 
tions filed  en  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  80  days  or  more 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADorricNAL  aaviKos 
Sbc.  1013.  For  provisions  of  law  which  re- 
duce spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  in  satisfaction  of  reconciliation  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  sections  3(a)  (8)  and 
3(a)  ( 15)  of  H  Con  Res  307  (9eth  Congress) . 
see  section  5  of  Public  Law  06-473.  and  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-366). 
Subtitle  C — ^Unemployment  Compensation 

Provisions 
tebmination  op  pbovisions  paovmtNc  bxim- 

BtjaSEMENT  rOB  UNEMPLOTMENT  BENETITS 
PAID  ON  THE  BASIS  Or  PVBUC  BCBVICI  XM- 
PLOTMENT 

SEC.  1031  Part  B  of  UUt  II  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aectloa : 

"TIBMINATION 

"Sec.  234.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  the  term  'public  service 
wages'  shall  not  include  remuneration  for 
services  performed  in  weeks  which  begin 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
section" 

WAITINC  PEBIOO  FOB  BENXTTTa 

Sec  1022  (ai  Section  304(a)(3)  of  the 
Federal -SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  By  inserUng  "(A)"  after  "compenaa- 
tlon",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediauly  before  the 
period  the  following:  '.  or  iB)  paid  for  the 
first  week  in  an  individual's  eligibility  period 
for  which  extended  compensation  or  aharable 
regular  compensation  Is  paid,  if  the  SUte  law 
of  such  SUte  provides  for  payment  (at  any 
time  or  under  any  clrcumsuncee)  of  regular 
compensation  to  an  Individual  for  his  first 
week  of  otherwise  compensable  unemploy- 
ment". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendmenu  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  in  the  case  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  individuals  during  eligibility 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  State  legislation  is  required  in  order  to 
eliminate  its  current  policy  of  paying  regular 
c(Mni>ensatlon  to  an  Individual  for  his  first 
week  of  otherwise  compensable  unemploy- 
ment, the  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid 
to  individuals  during  eligibility  periods  be- 
ginning after  the  end  of  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  session  of  the  SUte  legislature 
ending  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BENEriTS    ON    ACCOUNT   OP   TtDZtM.   IXKVTCE   TO 
BE    PAID   BT    EMPLOTINC   TTDBLAl.   ACZMCT 

Sec.  1023,  (a)  "Htle  IX  of  the  Social  8e- 
curttv  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'rXDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION 

Aocomrr 

"Sec  909.  There  Is  hereby  esubllshed  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
Employees  (Compensation  Accoimt  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  8509  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code 
For  the  purposes  provided  for  in  section 
904(e),  such  account  shall  be  maintained  as 
a  separate  book  account.". 

(b)    Subchapter  I  of  chapter  85,  title  8, 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"I  8609.  Federal     Employees     CompensaUon 

Account 

"(a)  The  Feders.1  Employees  Compensation 
Account  (as  established  by  section  909  of 
the  SocUl  Security  Act.  and  hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Account')  in  the 
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Unemployment   Trust    fund    <k.n   eBt»bll»hed 
by  settlor-.  9o4  of  such  Arti  sn»U  consist  of — 
"(  1  I    funds  »pproprlated  lo  or  trjnsferred 
thereto    and 

"(31  amounts  deposited  therein  pursuant 
to  auiwectlun   i  c  i 

"(bl  Moneys  In  the  Account  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  maklnR  pay- 
ments to  States  pursuant  to  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  subchapter  ^nd  mak- 
ing payment*  of  compensation  under  this 
subchapter  In  States  which  do  not  have  In 
effect  such  an  agreement 

"(CMli  Each  employing  agency  (hall  de- 
posit into  the  Account  am.iunt*  equal  to  the 
i'\peiidltKres  incurred  under  this  subchapter 
>n  account  of  reder  il  service  performed  by 
employees  and  former  employees  of  that 
agency 

•■|3)  Deposits  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  during  each  calendar  quarter 
and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  be  mjde  by 
4nv  einj'loMi;^  aK<"!i'  v  during  any  quarter 
shall  be  based  on  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  iif  Labor  as  to  the  amount*  of  pay- 
mcnti  made  pr;or  !.■  iUi-h  quarter  from  the 
Account  based  on  Federal  service  performed 
by  employees  of  such  aj?ency  after  Decem- 
ber 11  1980  with  respect  to  which  deposit 
has  not  previously  been  made  The  amount 
to  be  deposited  by  any  employing  agency 
during  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  to  tike  account  of  any  overpa\ment 
or  underpayment  of  deposit  during  any 
prevloiLS  quarter  for  vihlch  adjustment  has 
not  already  been  made 

"(d)  The  Secretarv  of  l^bor  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  o.'  trie  rrea,;irv  ;he  am.j:int 
of  the  deposit  »hlch  each  emplo\ing  agency 
Is  required  to  make  to  the  Account  during 
any  .  alentiar  quarter  and  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treaaurv  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  *«  to  the  date  and  amount  of  a^iy  de- 
posit made  to  such  Account  by  any  such 
agency 

le)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  (commencing  vilth  the  nscal  v^ar  which 
begins  October  1  1981)  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  estimate — 

111  the  arn.iunt  of  expenditures  which 
win  be  made  from  the  Account  during  such 
year  and 

"i2l  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
available  during'  such  year  for  the  making  of 
such  expenditures. 

and  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  estimate,  he 
determines  that  the  amount  described  In 
paragraph  (3|  Is  In  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  - 

■•i3)  to  meet  the  expenditures  described  In 
paragraph  (  1 ) .  and 

"(4)  to  provide  a  reasonable  contingency 
fund  so  as  to  assure  that  there  will,  during 
all  times  In  such  year,  be  sumcieiu  sums 
available  in  the  Account  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures described  In  paragraph  (1). 
he  shall  certify  the  amount  of  such  excess 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv  shall  transfer  from 
the  Account  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury   an  amount   equal   to  such  excess 

•  f(  The  .Se  retarv  of  Labor  Is  iiu'horl/ed 
to  establish  such  rules  and  rejulatlons  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thl^  section 

"ig)  Any  funds  appropriated  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Account  for  the  making 
of  pavment.s  for  which  expenditures  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  moneys  In  the 
Account  shall  be  made  to  the  Account,  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  aporoprl- 
ated  to  the  Account,  from  time  to  lime  such 
sums  a.s  may  be  necessarv  to  assure  that  there 
win  at  all  times  be  sufficient  sums  available 
la  the  Account  to  meet  the  expenditure  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  moneys  therein    ' 

ic)  All  funds  appropriated  which  are 
available  for  the  making  of  pavinents  to 
States  after  December  31  1980  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  into  under  subchapter  I 


.if  chapter  85  of  title  5  Inlted  Stales  Code 
o;  for  the  making  of  pa. men's  after  such 
date  of  compensation  under  8uch  subchap- 
tei  in  States  which  do  iK>t  have  in  e.Iect  such 
an  a^reeiiienl.  shall  be  transferred  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1U81.  to  the  Federal  Emploiee.  C"om- 
peruatlon  Account  established  tjv  section  909 
•  ■f  the  Social  Security  Act  On  and  after  such 
aa;e  all  paymenLs  descrlt>ed  m  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  tw  made  from  such 
Account  as  provided  by  tection  850U  of  title 
J.  L'nited  States  Code. 

LIMITATION        ON        tXTINDkO        I'NI  M  PLOT  MENT 
COMPINSATION     PKOr.a*M 

SCv  1034  lai  Section  203  (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Slate Extended  Unemployment  Tompen- 
satlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ne* 
paragraphs 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3i  payment  of  extended  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  shall  not  be  made 
lo  any  Individual  for  any  week  of  unemplov- 
meni  m  his  eligibility  period— 

"(1)  during  which  he  falls  to  accept  any 
ofler  of  suitable  work  las  defined  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  1  or  falls  to  apply  for  any  suitable 
work  lo  which  he  was  referred  by  the  Sta'e 
agency,   or 

•(11)  during  which  he  falls  to  actively  en- 
gage In  seeking  work 

■•(B)  If  any  Individual  la  Inenglble  for  ex- 
tended compensation  for  any  week  by  reason 
of  a  failure  described  In  clause  ili  or  (lli  of 
subparagraph  (Ai,  the  Individual  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  extended  compensation 
for  any  week  which  begins  during  a  period 
which  — 

"(I)  begins  with  the  week  following  the 
week  m  which  such  failure  occurs,  and 

"(11)  doe«  not  end  until  such  Individual 
has  t>een  employed  during  at  least  4  ween'? 
which  begin  after  such  failure  and  the  total 
of  the  remuneration  earned  by  the  Individ- 
ual for  being  so  employed  Is  not  less  than  the 
product  of  4  multiplied  by  the  InrHvlduarj 
average  weekly  benefit  amount  i  as  deter- 
mined for  pvLrposes  of  subsection  (b)  ( 1 )  iC)  ) 
for  his  benefit  year 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  suitable  work  means,  with  reepect  to 
any  Individual  any  work  which  is  within 
such  individual  5  capabilities,  except  that  if 
ihe  Individual  furnishes  evidence  satisfai.  tory 
to  the  State  agency  ihit  such  individuals 
pro.pects  for  aalaliilng  work  in  hu  cuilom- 
ary  occupation  within  a  reiionab:y  short 
period  are  good,  the  determination  of  whether 
any  work  Is  suitable  work  with  respect  to 
such  Individual  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with    the  applicable   State   law 

"iDi  Extended  compensation  shall  not  be 
denied  under  clause  U)  of  subparagraph  lAi 
to  any  Individual  for  any  week  by  reason  of 
a  failure  to  accept  an  offer  of  or  apply  for. 
suitable  work  — 

"(1)  If  the  gross  average  weekly  remunera- 
tion payable  to  such  Individual  for  the  posi- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(I)  the  Individual  s  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  i as  determined  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section ( bM  1 )  iC)  )  for  his  benefit  year,  plus 
"(i;)  the  amount  ( If  any;  of  supplemental 
uneniployment  compensation  benefits  i  as  de- 
fined In  section  601  ic)  i  17)  .  Ui  of  the  Intei  • 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  payable  to  such 
individual  for  such  week. 

Ill)  If  the  position  was  not  offered  to  such 
individual  m  writing  and  was  not  listed  with 
the  State  employment  service. 

1111)  If  su,-.h  failure  would  not  result  In  a 
denial  of  compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  ihe  applicable  State  law  to  the  extern  that 
such  provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  iCi  and  lEi;  or 
"(Ivi  If  the  position  pays  wages  less  than 
the  higher  of — 

"(I)   the  minimum  wage  provided  by  sec- 
tion  6(ai(l)    of    the   Fair   Labor   Standards 


Act  of   1938    without  regard  to  any  exemp- 
tion: or 

"ill)  any  applicable  State  or  local  mini- 
mum wage 

"  I  El  For  purposes  of  ihls  paragraph  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  a<  lively  engaged 
in  seeking  work  during  any  week  if— 

il)  the  individual  ha&  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  bustamed  effort  lo  obtain  work 
auring  such  week,  and 

III)  the  Individual  provides  tangible  evi- 
dence to  the  state  agency  that  he  has  en- 
gaged In  such  an  effort  during  such  week 

(F)  For  purposes  of  section  3304(a)  (11) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  a  State 
law  shall  provide  for  referring  applicants  for 
tjeneflts  under  this  Act  to  any  suitable  work 
to  which  clauses  ill.  (11).  illli.  and  (Iv)  of 
subparagraph  |D|   would  not  apply 

■|4)  No  provision  of  State  law  which  ter- 
minates a  disqualification  lor  voluntarily 
leaving  employment,  btin^  discharged  for 
misconduct,  or  refusing  suitable  employ- 
ment shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  extended  compensation  un- 
less such  termination  Js  based  upon  employ- 
ment subsequent  lo  llie  date  of  such  dis- 
qualification 

"(5)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  lo  any  Slate  In  respect  of  any  sharable 
regular  compensation  paid  lo  any  individual 
for  any  week  if.  under  the  rules  of  para- 
t;raphs  iJi  and  i4i.  extended  compensation 
would  not  have  been  payable  lo  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  week   ' 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment  beginning  after  March  Jl.    1981 

CE«TtriCATION    or    state    rNEMPLOyHENT    LAVA-S 

Sec  1025  On  October  31  of  any  taxable 
yeor  after  198(j,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  certify  any  Slate,  as  provided  In  section 
jl(:4ic)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
porlunltv  for  a  hearing  to  th?  S'are  ak'ency. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  has  failed  to 
amend  lis  laws  so  that  It  contains  each  of 
the  provisions  required  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
part  to  be  Included  therein,  or  has  with  re- 
spect lo  the  12-month  period  ending  on  such 
October  31.  failed  to  comply  subslantlally 
with  any  such  provision 

ADDITIONAL    SAVINGS 

Sec  1C36  For  provi.slons  of  law  which  re- 
duce spending  for  fiscal  vear  1981  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  In 
satisfaction  of  reconciliation  requirements 
Imposed  by  sections  3(a)(8)  and  3(a)  (15) 
of  H  Con  Res  307  i96th  Congress),  see 
sections  415  and  418  of  the  Multiemployer 
PerLslr>n  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96  384) 

T'Tl.E  XI— REVE>fUE  MEASURES 
Sec    hoc    Sho«t  Titli 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Revenue 
Adjustments  Act  of  1980" 

Subtitle  A— Housing  Bonds 
Sec   1101   Short  Title. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mort- 
gage Subsidy   Bond  Tax   Act  of   1980" 
Srf-    1102   Mortgage  Subsidy  Bonds. 

(a)  In  General — Part  III  of  subciiapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  ltem.s  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  secilon  103  the  following  new 
section: 
"Sec    103A   Mortgage  Sl'bsidy  Bonds. 

"(a)  General  Rcle — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  any  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bond  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation 
not  described  m  sutwectlon  (a)  III  or  (3) 
of  section  103. 
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"(b)     MORTOAOB    SUBSIDT     BOND    DmWED  — 

"(1)  In  oene»al— For  purpoaes  of  this 
Uile,  the  term  mortgage  subsidy  bond' 
m-a;is  any  obligation  which  is  issued  as  part 
of  an  laaue  a  algnlflc*nt  portion  of  the  pro- 
ce«l»  of  which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  in- 
directly for  mortgages  on  owner-occupied 
residences. 

(3)  ExcrrnoNs  — The  following  shall  not 
be  treated  as  mortgage  subsidy  bonds: 
"I  A)   any  qualified  mortgage  bond,  and 
"(B)      any     qualified     veterans'     mortgage 
bond 

■  (Cl     QUALirllX    MORTOACI    BOND.    QUALITIKD 

MoRTCACi  Issue.  Qualified  VmaaNs'  Most- 
cage  Bond  — 

■  il)   Qualified  mortcaoi  bond  DiriNXD  — 
"(A)    In    cencsal.   -For    purposes   of    this 

tile,  the  term  'qualified  mortgage  bond' 
means  an  obligation  which  Is  Issued  ss  part 
of  a  qualified  mortgage  Issue 

Bl     TERMINATION    DECEMBER    31,     1»B3— No 

Obligation  Issued  after  l>cember  31.  1983. 
may  be  treated  as  a  qualified  mortgage  bond 

■■(2  I     QUALintD    mortgage    issue    DEriNED  — 

■■(A)  DEnNiTioN  — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  qualified  mortgage  Issue' 
means  an  issue  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
dlv.slon  thereof  of  1  or  more  obligations, 
but  only  if — 

"(1)  all  proceeds  of  such  issue  (exclusive 
of  issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably  required 
reserve)  are  to  be  used  to  finance  owner- 
oc"upied  residences,  and 

"(III  such  issue  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (d),  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  (1). 
and  I J ) 

"(Bl    Good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 

MORTGAGE    tLICIBILITY    REQU IREMENTS  —  AH    IS- 

sue  Which  falls  to  meet  1  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  id),  (ei,  and  (fi 
and  paragraphs  <2i  and  i3)  of  subsection  iji 
shall  be  treated  as  meeting  such  require- 
ments if — 

"(I)  the  issuer  in  good  faith  attempted  to 
meet  all  such  requirements  before  the  mort- 
gages were  executed. 

"(II)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  owner-f^nanclng  was  devoted  to 
residences  with  respect  to  which  (at  the  time 
the  mortgages  were  executed)  all  such  re- 
quirements were  met,  and 

"I  111  I  any  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsections  and  paragraphs  is 
corrected  within  a  reasonable  period  after 
such  failure  is  first  discovered 

"(Cl  Good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
OTHER  requirements. — An  issue  which  falls 
to  meet  1  or  more  of  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (g),  (h),  and  di  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (Ji  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  such  requirements  If — 

"(1)  the  Issuer  In  good  faith  attempted  to 
meet  all  such  requirements,  and 

"(II)  any  failure  to  meet  such  require- 
ments Is  due  to  Inadvertent  error  after  tak- 
ing reasonable  steps  to  comply  with  such 
requirements 

"(3)  Qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond 
DEFINED —For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond' 
means  any  obligation — 

"(A)  which  is  issued  In  registered  form  as 
part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
residences  for  veterans. 

"'Bl  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  which  Is  secured  by  the  general 
obligation  of  a  State   and 

"(C)  which  Is  part  of  an  Issue  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (Ji  (2) 

"(d)    Residence  Requirements  — 

"(1)  For  a  resiofncx — A  residence  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  only  If — 

"I  A)  It  Is  a  single-family  residence  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  financing  Is  pro- 
vided, and 


"(Bl  It  Is  located  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  authority  issuing  the  obligation 

"(2)  For  an  issue — An  Issue  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  only  If  all 
of  the  residences  for  which  owner-financing 
Is  provided  under  the  Issue  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph   (1). 

"(ei  3-Year  Requirement  — 

"11)  In  general— An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  each 
mortgagor  to  whom  financing  Is  provided 
under  the  Issue  had  a  present  ownership  In- 
terest In  a  principal  residence  of  such  mort- 
gagor at  no  time  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  executed 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
mortgagors  Interest  In  the  residence  with 
res-)ect  to  which  the  financing  Is  being  pro- 
vided shall  not  be  taken  into  account 

"(2)  Exceptions —Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"I  A)  any  financing  provided  with  respect 
to  a  targeted  area  residence, 

"iBi  any  qualified  home  Improvement 
loan,  and 

"(C)   any  qualified  rehabilitation  loan. 

"(f)    Purchase    Price    Requirement  — 

"(1)  In  general  —An  Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsenion  only  If  the 
acquisition  cost  of  each  residence  the  owner- 
financing  of  which  Is  to  be  provided  under 
the  Issue  does  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
average  area  purchase  price  applicable  to 
such   residence 

"I  2)       AVCHAGE     AREA      PURCHASE     PRICE  FOT 

purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  the  term  average 
area  purchase  price'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  residence,  the  average  purchase  price  of 
single  family  residences  (in  the  statistical 
area  in  which  t:^e  residence  Is  located!  which 
were  purchased  during  the  moU  recent  12- 
month  period  for  which  sut!lclent  statistical 
Information  Is  available  The  determination 
under  the  precedin-j  sentence  shall  be  made 
a£  of  the  dale  on  which  the  commitment  to 
provide  the  financing  Is  made  (or.  if  eirller. 
the  date  of  t^e  purchase  of  the  reslden-ei 

13)  StrARATE  APPLICATION  TO  NEW  RESI- 
DENCES AND  OLD  RtsiDENCts — For  purposcs  of 
this  subsection  the  determination  of  aver- 
age area  purchase  price  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to — 

"(A)  residences  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously occupied,  and 

"(Bl  residences  which  have  been  pre- 
•.lo"-sly  occupied. 

(4)  SPECIAL  RULE  FOR  2  TO  4  FAMILY  RESI- 
DENCES -  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  lo 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  aver- 
age area  purchase  price  s'all  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  repect  to  1  family  2  family. 
3  family,  and  4  family  reslriences. 

(5)  Special  rule  for  targeted  area  resi- 
dences— In  t^e  case  of  a  targeted  area  resi- 
dence paragraph  i  1  I  shall  be  applied  by 
subsMtutln?  '110  percent'  for  '90  percent' 

"(6)  Exception  for  qualified  h^me  im- 
provement LOANS  — Paragraph  i  1 )  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  qualified  home 
Improvement  loan. 

"(gl  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Amount  of 
Qualified  Mortgage  Bonds  Issued  Dltiinc 
Any   Calendar  Year  — 

"ill  ^N  GENERAL — j» n  Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  the 
aggregate  amount  of  bonds  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  when  added  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  qualified  morteage  bonds  previously  Is- 
sued by  the  issuing  authority  during  the 
calendar  year,  does  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limit  for'such  authority  for  such  calendar 
year 

"(21  Appiicable  limit  fob  state  housing 
AGENCY — For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  ■'N  GENERAL. -The  applicable  limit  for 
any  State  housing  finance  agency  for  anv 
calendar  year  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  Slate 
celling  for  such  year 

"iB)  Special  ritle  where  more  than  i 
agency. — If  any  State  has  more  than  1  State 


housing    finance    agency,    all    such    agencies 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  agency 

"i3)  Applicable  limtt  for  other  issuers  — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"I A)  iN  GENERAL— The  applicable  limit  for 
any  issuing  authority  i  other  than  a  State 
housing  finance  agency)  for  any  calendar 
year  is  an  amount  which  bears  the  some 
ratio  to  50  percent  of  the  State  celling  for 
such  year  as — 

"II)  the  average  annual  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  mortgages  executed  during 
the  immediately  preceding  3  calendar  years 
for  single-family  owner-occupied  residences 
located  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Issu- 
ing authority,  bears  to 

"(11)  an  average  determined  in  the  same 
way  for  the  entire  State 

"(Bl  Overlapping  jurisdictions — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  i  A  i  1 1 ) .  if  an  area 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  2  or  more  gov- 
ernmental units  such  area  shall  be  treated 
as  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  unit 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  smallest  geo- 
graphical area  unless  such  unit  agrees  to 
surrender  all  or  part  of  such  Jurisdiction  for 
such  calendar  year  to  the  unit  with  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  which  has  the  next 
smallest  geographical  area. 

I  4)  State  ceiling — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  State  ceiling  applicable  to 
any  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  the 
greater  of — 

"(A)  9  percent  of  the  average  annual  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  mortgages  ex- 
ecuted during  the  immediately  preceding  3 
calendar  years  for  slngle-lamily  owner-oc- 
cupied residences  located  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  State,  or 

"iB)    $200,000,000. 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  states  with  con- 
LTiiunoNAL  h  ime  ru^e  cities — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection — 

"lA)  In  general— The  applicable  limit  for 
any  constitutional  home  rule  city  for  any 
ca.enaar  vear  shall  be  determined  under 
subparagraph  lA)  cf  paragraph  i3)  by  sub- 
stituting '100  percent'  for  '50  percent', 

(B)  Coordination  with  paragraphs  (2i 
AND  '3  —In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
contains  1  or  more  constitutional  home  rule 
Cities,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
1 2)  and  i3i  with  respect  to  Issuing  authori- 
ties in  such  State  other  than  constitutional 
home  rule  cities,  the  State  celling  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggre- 
gate applicable  limits  determined  for  such 
year  f.-r  all  constitutional  home  rule  cities 
in  such  Stote. 

'iC'      CONSTIIVTI-INAL     HOME     RULE     CITT  — 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
'constitutional  home  r'ule  city'  means  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  year  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  under  a  State 
oonstltutlon  which  was  adopted  In  1970  and 
effective  on  July  1  1971.  had  home  rule 
powers  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year 
"i6i     State    may    provide    for    different 

ALLOCATION  — 

"(Ai  In  cen^r^l — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (Ci  a  State  may  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  provide  a  different  formula  for  allo- 
cating the  State  celling  among  the  govern- 
mental uniu  m  such  State  having  authority 
to  issue  qualified  mortgage  bonds 

•(B)  Interim  authority  for  governor  — 
(1)  In  general— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (Ci.  the  Oovemor  of 
any  State  may  proclaim  a  different  formula 
for  Bllocatlng  the  State  celling  among  the 
governmental  units  In  such  State  having 
authority  to  issue  qualified  mortgage  bonds 

'  ,  1!  I  Termination  of  authoritt — The 
authority  provided  In  clause  (1)  shall  not 
a-ply  after  the  earlier  of — 

"  1 1  i  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  first  calendar  year  after 
1980  during  which  the  legislature  of  the 
State  met  In  regular  session,  or 
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"(11)  the  tlTectlve  date  of  any  8t*t«  lagts- 
Utlon  with  reepect  to  the  allocation  of  the 
State  celling  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thle  section 

"Id     8r»T«     MAY     NOT    ALTCa    ALLOCATION    TO 

coNmiurioNAL  HOMt  nuLi  cirits —Except 
ai  otherwise  provided  in  a  State  constitu- 
tional amendment  lor  law  changing  the 
home  rule  provision  adopted  In  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Slate  constltutloni  the  au- 
thority provided  In  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  State  celling 
which  Is  allocated  to  any  constitutional 
home  rule  city  in  the  State  unleas  such  city 
agrees  to  such  different  allocation 

"(7)  T«ANsmoNAL  auLia  -  :n  applying 
this  subsection  to  any  calendar  year,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  any  bond 
which,  by  reason  of  section  1104  of  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980  receives 
the  same  tax  treatment  as  bonds  Issued  on 
or  before  April  34.  1979 

■•(h)  PoBTioN  or  Loans  RiQT'tRto  To  Be 
Placid  in  T»«GmD  AacAS  — 

"(I)  In  cinctal  —  An  issue  meet.<i  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issvie 
which  are  devoted  to  providing  n*ner-n- 
nanclng  Is  made  available  (with  reasonable 
diligence)  for  owner-flnanclng  of  targeted 
area  reMdences  for  at  least  1  vear  after  the 
date  on  which  owner-nnan(ln«  is  nrs*  made 
available  with  respect  to  targeted  area  real- 
dences 

(J)  LiMn-ATioN  Nothing  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  treated  as  requiring  the  mak- 
ing available  of  an  amount  which  e.xceeds 
40  percent  of  the  average  annual  at?gregate 
principal  amount  of  mortgages  executed  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  3  calendar 
years  for  single-family  owner-occupied  resi- 
dence) located  In  targeted  areas  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Issuing  authority 

(1)      RiquiaiMCNTs     RtLATto     TO     Aaei- 

TaAGC — 

"(1)  Ii«  OENcaAL. — An  Issue  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  only  if  surh 
issue  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 

(3).  (3),  and  i4i  of  this  sub-iiectlon  Such 
requirements  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  lfl3   CI 

(31    ErrtcTivi  xati  ■  r  MoarcAGi  iNTtstsr 

CANNOr  ex  «£D  BOND  Y  ItLO  BY  MO«t  THAN  1 
PtXCINTAOC    POINT 

■•(A)  In  ctNiR*L — An  Issue  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  meeting  the  req  ilrements  of  this  para- 
graoh  only  If  the  exce«s  of — 

"(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
mortgages  provided  under  the  Issue,  oiver 

■111)    the   yield  on   the  Issue 
l5  not  greater  than  1  percentage  point 

■■(Hi    E^rricTivi   «atc   or    mortcagi   intx«- 

tST, 

ID  In  oiNUAi,— In  determining  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  Interest  on  any  mortgage  for 
purposes  of  this  raragra-h.  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  all  fees.  char<'es.  and 
other  amounts  borne  by  the  mortgagor 
which  are  attributable  to  the  mortgage  or 
to  the  bond  Issue 

"(II)      SpicmcATio.N     or     80MI     or     thi 

AMOUNTS     TO     at     TmCATIO     AS     BOB  NX     BT      THI 

MORTOAOoa  ror  purposes  of  clau-e  iD  the 
following  Items  i among  others  j  shall  be 
treated  as  borne  by   the   mortgagor 

■  (I)   all  points  or  similar  charges  paid  bv 
the  seller  of  the  pro-erty,  and 

(III  the  excels  of  the  amounts  received 
from  any  person  other  than  the  mortgagor 
by  any  person  In  connection  with  the  ac- 
qulaltlon  of  the  mortgagors  interest  in  the 
property  over  the  usual  and  reasonable  ac- 
quisition costs  of  a  person  acquiring  ]iy.f 
property  where  owner-nnancln=!  Is  not  pro- 
vided through  the  use  of  qualified  mortga«e 
bonds  »-«■= 

"(HI)      SPirmcATioN     or     some       or    tri 

AMOt'NTS    TO    BE   TB'ATID   AS    NOT   BOBNI   BT   THE 

MOBTtuooB  — For  purpoaea  of  clause  (i).  the 
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following    Items    shall    not    be    taken    Into 

a.'c  iunt 

111     any    expected    rebate    of    arbitrage 
pronis.  and 

■  (II)  any  application  fee.  survey  fee. 
credit  report  fee.  Insurance  charge,  or  simi- 
lar amount  to  the  extent  such  amount  does 
not  exceed  amounu  charged  In  such  area 
in  cases  where  owner-financing  Is  not  pro- 
vided through  the  use  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds 

Subclause    dli    shall    not   apply   to  origina- 
tion fees,  polnu.  or  similar  amounu 

"(Iv)  Pbepatmcnt  assumption —In  deter- 
mining the  effective  rate  of  interest.  It  shall 
t>e  assumed  that  the  mortgage  prepayment 
rate  win  t)e  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  most 
recent  mortgage  maturity  experience  table 
published  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  the  State  lor.  If  available,  tr.e 
area  within  the  State)  In  which  the  resi- 
dences are  located 

"(Ci  Yield  on  the  issue — For  purposes 
of  this  subjection,  the  yield  on  the  lasue 
stia!!    be   determined   on   the   basis  of — 

il)    the  Issue  price    .within   the  meaning 
of  section  1333'  b)  i  3)  ) .  and 

"11)  an  expected  maturity  for  the  bonds 
which  Ls  consistent  with  the  assumption  re- 
quired  under  subparagraph    iBl(lv) 

"(3)    Non-mortcaoi    investment    beqvibe- 

MINTS  — 

(A)    In  GiNrsAi.  — An   Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  If— 

"(1)  at  no  time  during  any  txjnd  year  may 
the  amount  Invested  In  non-mortgage  in- 
vestments with  a  yield  higher  than  the  yield 
on  the  Issue  exceed  150  percent  of  the  debt 
service  on  the  lasue  for  the  bond  year,  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  Inveated  as 
provided  In  clause  ili  is  promptly  and  ap- 
propriately reduced  as  mortgages  are  repaid 

"iB)  Exception  roa  txmporaxt  periods  — 
Subparagraph   (A)    shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  proceeds  of  the  lasue  Invested  for  an 
Initial  temporiry  period  until  such  proceeds 
are  needed  for  mortgages  and 

"(11)  temporary  investment  periods  related 
to  debt  service 

■(C)  Debt  service  DxriNEii — For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)  the  debt  service  on  the 
is^ue  for  any  bond  year  Is  the  scheduled 
amount  of  Interest  and  amortlratlon  of  prin- 
cipal payable  for  such  year  with  respect  to 
such  Issue  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count amounts  scheduled  with  respect  to 
any  bond  which  has  been  retired  t)efore  the 
beginning  of  the  bond  year 

"(4)    Arbitrage  and   investment  gains  to 

BE    USED    TO    BtOUCI    COSTS    Or    OWNER-FINANC- 
ING — 

A)  In  GENERAL —An  Issue  shall  b« 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  only  If  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  Of — 

"  11)   the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  earned  on  all  non-mort- 
gage investments  i  other  than  Investments 
attributable  to  an  exceas  described  in  this 
clause) ,  over 

"(II)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
earned  If  the  Investments  were  invested  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  yield  on  the  issue    plus 

'•(11)  any  Income  attributable  to  the  excess 
described  In  clause  il) 

shall  be  paid  or  credited  to  the  mortgagors 
as  rapidly  as  may  be  practicable 

••<B)  Investment  gains  and  losses —For 
purpoees  of  subparagraph  (A),  In  determin- 
ing the  amo;nt  earned  on  all  non-morigsge 
investments  any  gain  or  loss  on  the  dlspoel- 
tlon  of  such  Investments  shall  be  taken  into 
account 

"(J  I     OTHKH   REQt-TRIME)VTS      - 

•■(1)  Obligations  must  be  recistered  —  An 
Issue  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section only  If  each  obligation  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  Issue  Is  In  registered  form 

"(3)  MoaTOAOEa  must  be  new  mobtcaoks  — 


"(A)  In  genual  -An  Issue  meet*  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if  no  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  Is  to  be  used 
to  acquire  or  replace  existing  mortgage* 

"(B)  Exceptions —Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  replacement 
of— 

"(1)   construction  period  loaris. 

'•(11)  bridge  loans  or  similar  temporary 
initial  financing,  and 

"HID  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion, an  existing  mortgage. 

shall  not  be  treated  as  the  acquisition  or  re- 
placement of  an  existing  mortgage  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) 

"i3)    Certain  RcquiREMENTS   must   be   met 
wHnE  MoarcACE  is  assumed  —An  issue  meets 
the   requirements  of   this  subsection  only   If 
a    mortgage    with    respect   to   which    owner- 
financing  has  been  provided  under  such  Is- 
sue may  be  assumed  only  if  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (d) .  lei .  and  (f )  are  met  with 
respect  to  such  assumption 
"Ik)  Tarceted  Area  Rcsidenceb  ^ 
•■(1)     In    general     -For    purposes    of    thla 
section     the    term     targeted    area    residence' 
means    a    residence    In    an    area    which    Is 
either— 

•■(A)  a  qualified  census  tract,  or 

•  iB)  an  area  of  chronic  economic  dlstreaa 

■   I  3)     QVALlriED   CENSUS   TRACT  — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 111  the  term  qualified  census  Irmcf 
means  a  census  tract  In  which  70  percent 
or  more  of  the  families  have  Income  which 
IS  80  percent  or  less  of  the  statewide  median 
family   Income 

iBi  Data  used  -  The  determination  under 
s\ibparagraph  lA)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  decennial  census  for 
which  data  are  available 

■•(3)  Area  or  CHRONir  economic  distress — 
"I  A)    In  central — For   purposes  of   para- 
graph (  1  I    the  term  area  of  chronic  economic 
distress    means  an  area  of  chronic  economic 
distress — 

ill  designated  by  the  State  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  by  the  State  for 
purposes   of   this   subsection,   and 

■  1 11 1  the  designation  of  which  haa  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of   Housing   and   Urban   Development 

■'Bi  Criteria  to  be  used  in  apFrovino 
STATE  DrsiGNATioNs  — The  Criteria  used  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  evaluating  any 
proposed  designation  of  an  area  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be — 

ill  the  condition  of  the  housing  stock. 
Including  the  age  of  the  housing  and  the 
number  of  abaiidoned  and  substandard 
residential   units. 

ill)  the  need  of  area  residents  for 
owner-financing  under  this  section,  aa  indl- 
'••ted  by  low  per  capita  income,  a  high  per- 
centage of  families  In  p>overty,  a  high  num- 
ber of  welfare  recipients,  and  high  unem- 
ployment rales 

(111)  the  potential  for  use  of  owner- 
financing  under  this  section  to  Improve 
housing  conditions  In  the  area    and 

"(IV)  the  existence  of  a  housing  aaalst- 
an-e  plan  which  provides  a  displacement 
program  and  a  public  Improvements  and 
services  program 

■•(li  Other  DEriNmoNS  and  Special 
Rules  — For  purposes  of  thla  section — 

■■(1)  Mortgage — The  term  'mortgage'  In- 
cludes  any   other   owner-financing 

"(3)  Bono —The  term  "bond"  Include* 
any  obligation 

■  3)  State —The  term  'State'  Include*  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

"i4i  Statistical  abea  — 

■  A)  In  general —The  term  'statistical 
area'  means — 

"(I)  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  and 
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•■11)  any  county  (or  the  portion  thereof) 
which  U  not  within  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area. 

•fB)  Standard  metropolitan  statistical 
ARXA  —The  term  'standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area'  means  the  area  In  and  around 
a  city  of  80.000  Inhabitants  or  more  (or 
equivalent  area)  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce 

(C)  Designation  where  adequate  statis- 
tical iNroRMATioN  Nor  available — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  if  there  Is  InsutB- 
c.ent  recent  statistical  Information  with  re- 
spect to  a  county  (or  portion  thereof)  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A)  (II).  the  Secre- 
tiry  may  suSsiltule  for  such  county  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  another  area  for  which  there 
li  sufTlclent  recent  statistical  Information 

■•(D)  Designation  where  no  county. — 'n 
the  case  of  any  portion  of  a  State  wh.ch 
is  not  within  a  county,  subparagraphs  (A) 
(11)  and  iC)  shall  t>e  applied  by  substituting 
for  •county  an  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  coun- 
ty 
••(8)  AcguismoN  cost  — 
"lAi  In  general — The  term  ■acquisition 
cost'  means  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  resi- 
dence as  a  completed  residential   unit. 

■■(B)  Exceptions — The  term  •acquisition 
cosf  does  not  include — 

'■(1)  usual  and  reasonable  settlement  or 
financing  costs. 

■■(11)  the  value  of  services  performed  by 
the  mortgagor  or  members  of  his  family  In 
completing    the   residence,   and 

■■(llli  the  C03t  of  land  which  has  been 
owned  by  the  mortgagor  for  ai  least  3  years 
before  the  dale  on  which  construction  of 
the  residence  begins 

■'(C)  Special  rule  tor  qualified  rehabili- 
tation LOANS —  n  the  case  of  a  qualified  re- 
hibllltatlon  loan,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
If),  the  term  acquisition  cost'  includes  the 
cost  of  the  rehabiUiatlon 

"(6  I    QUALlriED  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOAN  — 

The  term  qualified  home  improvement  loan' 
means  the  financing  iln  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  115,000)  — 

"iA)  of  alterations,  repairs,  and  Improve- 
ments on  or  In  connection  with  an  existing 
residence  by  the  owner  thereof,  but 

■■|B)  omy  of  such  Items  as  substantially 
protect  or  Improve  the  basic  llvablllty  or 
energy  efficiency  of  the  property 

"(7)    Qualified   rehabilitation    loan  — 

"(A)  In  general — The  term  'qualified  re- 
habilitation loan'  mean^  any  owner-financ- 
ing provided  in  connection  with — 

"(I)    a  qualified  rehabilitation,  or 

"(111  the  acquisition  of  a  residence  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  qualified 
rehabilitation. 

but  only  if  the  mortgagor  to  whom  such 
financing'  Is  provided  Is  the  first  resident  of 
the  residence  after  the  completion  of  the 
rehabilitation 

"(B)  QtALiFiED  REHABiLrrATioN  — Por  pur- 
poses cf  sub-paragraph  (A),  the  term  'quali- 
fied rehablllLatlon  means  any  rehabilitation 
of  a  building  if— 

"(I)  there  Is  a  period  of  at  least  20  years 
between  the  date  on  which  the  building  was 
first  U8"d  and  the  date  on  whl-h  the  physical 
work   on   such    rehab'Utatlon   begins 

"(11)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  exlsMng 
external  walls  of  such  building  are  retained 
In  place  as  external  walls  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion Drc>ce*8    and 

"(ill  I  the  expenditures  for  s"c>-  rehabl'lta- 
tlon  are  3''  oercent  or  more  of  the  mortga- 
gors ad'us'ed  basis  In  the  reeldence 
Por  purnoses  of  clause  Hill  the  mortgagor's 
ad  u<;'ed  basis  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
completion  of  the  rehabilitation  or  If  later 
the  ds'e  on  which  the  mortgagor  acquires 
the  residence 

"(8  I       DrrrRMINATTONS     on     ACTI'ARLAL      ba- 

■*■ — AJl  determinations  of  yield,  effenive 
Interest  rates,   and  ainounts  required  to  be 


paid  or  credited  to  mortgagors  under  subsec- 
tion (li  14)  (A)  shall  be  made  on  an  actuar- 
ial basis  taking  Into  account  the  present 
value  of  money 

•■(9)  Single-family  and  owner-o?cupied 
residences  include  certain  residences  with 
a  TO  4  UNITS — Elxcept  for  purposes  of  sub- 
sections igi  and  (h)(3),  the  terms  •single- 
family'  and  'owner-occupied',  when  uaed 
with  respect  to  residences.  Include  3,  3,  or  4 
family  residences — 

"(Ak  one  unit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
owner  of  the  units,  and 

■'(B)  which  were  first  occupied  at  least  S 
years   before   the   mortgage   Is   executed 

"(m)  Special  Run  roR  Issue  Used  fob 
Owner  Occupied  Housing  and  Rental 
Housing  — In  the  case  of  an  Issue — 

"(1)  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  for  mortgages  on  owner -occupied 
residences  In  a  manner  which  meets  the 
requirements  of   this  section,  and 

"(3)  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  rental  housing  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  103(b)(4)(A). 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, each  such  part  shall  be  treated  as  a 
separate  Issue. 

"in  I  Advance  Refunding  of  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bonds  Not  Permitted  — On  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  obligation  may  be  Issued  for  the 
advance  refunding  of  a  mortgage  subsidy 
bond  (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (b)  1 3)  )  .'■ 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  HI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
103  the  following  new  item; 
■Sec   103A  Mortgage  subsidy  bonds" 

Stc  1103  Industrial  Development  Bo.mds 
FOR  Housing  Purposes  Limited 
TO  Low-  OR  Moder.\te-Income 
Rental   Housing 

IS)  In  Oeneral — Subparagraph  lA)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  i  relating  to 
industrial  development  bonds)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  projects  for  residential  rental  prop- 
erly If  each  obligation  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  Issue  Is  In  registered  form  and  If— 

"11)  15  percent  or  more  In  the  case  of 
targeted  area  projects,  or 

"111)  30  percent  or  more  In  the  case  of 
any  other  project. 

of  the  units  in  each  project  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income  i  within  the  meaning  of  section 
167ii:i  i3mBj  ).". 

(b)  Taroeted  Area  Project  Defojkd. — 
Paragraph  i4j  of  section  103(b)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
last   sentence   the   following    new   sentence; 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  lA),  the 
term  targeted  area  project  means  a  project 
located  in  a  qualified  census  tract  ( within 
the  meaning  of  section  103Aik|i3))  or  an 
area  of  chronic  economic  distress  (within 
the   meaning   of   se:tion    103Ai  K)  i3i  i  ." 

ic)  Technical  Amendment — Paragraph 
,6)  of  section  103  lb  i  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  certain  small  Issues)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fjUoAing  new  subparagraph ; 

(Ji  Issues  for  residential  purposes  — 
This  paragraph  thai!  not  apply  to  any  ob- 
ligation which  is  issued  as  a  part  of  an 
issue  b  significant  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  In- 
directly to  provide  residential  real  property 
f  jT  family  units" 

Sec    1104    Effective    Dates    for    Bond    Pro- 
visions. 
a)  General  Rule  — 

(  1  I  In  general  — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 


by  sections  1103  and  1103  shall  apply  to  ob- 
ligations  issued   after   April   34     197S. 

(2)  Exceptions  fob  certain  obligations 
ISSUED  BiiFORE  jA.>iUARY  1  ibsi  — The  amend- 
me.us  made  by  sections  1103  and  1103  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1981.  If  such  obligations  are  part  of 
an  Issue  substantially  all  the  proceeds  of 
which  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a 
reasonably  required  reserve)  are.  before  the 
date  which  Is  1  year  after  the  date  of  Issue 
of  the  obligations,  committed — 

(A)  except  as  pro\lded  in  subparagraph 
(B),  by  firm  commitment  letters  (similar  to 
th.se  used  In  financing  not  provided  with 
tax-exempt  bonds) .  and 

iB)  in  the  case  of  rental  housing,  by  the 
commen:ement  of  ccnstrurtlon  of  the  proj- 
ect or  by  the  acquisition  of  the  project 

( b )  Exception  for  Official  Action  Takxn 
Before  April  35   1979  — 

(I)  In  general — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  1103  and  1103  shall  not  apply 
to  oblijations  if  official  action  before  April 
25  1979  of  the  governing  body  of  the  unit 
having  authority  to  i'sue  such  obligations 
indicated  an  Intent  to  issue  such  obligations 

'2)  Action  by  staff  of  housing  AtrrHORiTY 

TREATED    AS    ACTION    OF    AUTHORITT    IN    CmTAIW 

CASES  — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ) .  If .  be- 
fore April  25.  1979 — 

(A)  the  permanent  professional  staff  of  a 
State  or  local  housing  authority  performed 
substantial    worlc    on    a   bond   Issue    and 

(B)  it  WJLS  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
bond  issue  as  developed  by  the  staff  would 
be  tsrimptlv  approved  bv  the  governing  body 
of  the  housing  authority, 

then  such  action  by  such  staff  shall  be 
treated  as  the  official  action  of  such  govern- 
ing body 

1 3)     Special    rules    relating    to    size    or 

ISSUES  — 

( A )  In  general  — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  iB),  an  issue  does  not  qualify 
for  the  exreptloii  provided  by  paragraph  ili 
If  the  Issue  size  exceeds  the  Intended  Issue 
size. 

(B)  Exception  — In  the  case  of  an  Issue  to 
provide  ovk'ner-flnanclng  for  residences  for 
which  as  of  April  34  1979,  there  was  no  doc- 
umentation relating  to  Intended  lasue  size, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  unless — 

11)  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Issue  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a  rea- 
sonably required  reserve)  are  to  be  used  to 
provide  owner-financing  for  one  to  four  fam- 
ily residences  lone  unit  of  which  Is  owner 
occupied)  and  not  to  acquire  or  replace  ex- 
isting mortgages  i  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103A(J)i2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954) .  and 

(II)  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  il)  are  committed  by  firm 
commitment  letters  (similar  to  those  used  In 
owner-financing  not  provided  with  tax-ex- 
empt bonds)  to  such  owner-financing  before 
the  day  which  is  9  months  after  the  date  cf 
issue  of  the  obligations 

(C)  Issue  size  defined — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "issue  size  means 
the  aggregate  face  amo'jnt  of  obligations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Issue 

■  D)  Tntknded  issue  size — For  purposes  of 
•.his  paragraph,  the  term  "in-e-.'-'ed  iss'-e 
si'e  means  the  aggregate  face  amo'unt  of  ob- 
ligations which  a  reasonable  Individual  would 
reasonably  conclude  from  the  documenta- 
tion before  April  25,  1979.  was  the  Issue  size 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  Issuing 
authority  Intended  to  issue 

i4i    Local  referendum   held  before  june 

13.    1979. 

I  A:  Tn  general— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 1 1 ) .  If — 

(I  I  on  April  35.  1979.  legislation  was  pend- 
ing in  a  State  legislature, 

(Hi  on  April  27.  1979,  such  legislation  was 
amended  to  authorize  local  governmental 
units  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations. 
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I  111  I  before  June  13.  1979.  such  leKlsUUnn 
was  enacted  »nd  a  local  goieriinir:iia;  iiiir 
In  such  State  held  a  reiereMiluni  with  respect 
to  the  isauaiu-e  if  ub  l|i;atlon.i  to  finance 
owner-iiccupled  residences    and 

ilvj  any  action  vnth  respect  tn  the  l.ssu- 
ance  i>(  svich  obllv;atloiis  tn  t.'ie  gn^ernlnn 
body  of  such  UkmI  g.i.erniiif ntal  unit  would 
have  met  the  requuenicnts  of  paragraph  (1) 
If  such  le^islailoii  had  bet-n  m  elfeci  and 
such  referendum  had  been  held  when  that 
actii  II  was  taken. 

then  auch  legislation  .shall  lie  treated  as  in 
eflect.  and  such  referendum  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  held,  at  the  lime  when  such 
action  was  taken 

iBI     UoLIAR    LIMIT   ro*    LOCAL  CUVEKNMENTAL 

UNITS  — The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  issued  by  local  governmental 
units  with  respect  to  the  area  comprising 
any  local  governmental  area  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  lAi   ma',   not  exceed  — 

(I  I    ».i.5  000.000    reduced  by 

I  111  the  aggregate  uinount  of  obligations 
which  are  issued  i  before  on.  or  after  the 
Issue  under  this  paragraph  i  by  local  govern- 
mental units  with  respect  to  such  area  after 
April  J4  1979.  and  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  do  not  applv  snipiy  by 
reason  of  this  subsection  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (Ai  of  this  paragraph  ) 

(Ci  Mo«TCAGE  REQUiRiMENTs — Subpara- 
graph iAj  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  issue  uniesa  such  ls.sue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3i(A)  of  subsec- 
tion   (Cl 

|5|  CEHT4IK  LOCAL  ACTION  PtmStANT  Tf' 
LECI8LATI0N  ENACTED  BEroRE  SEPTEMBZR  39 
197»  — 

I  A)  In  GENERAL — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 111,  If — 

Ml  on  April  25.  1979.  legislation  was  pend- 
ing In  a  State  legislature  authorizing  a  local 
governmental  unit  to  Issue  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations for  owner-occupied  residences, 

(111  before  September  'iy.  1979.  such  legis- 
lation wa,s  enacted   and 

Mil)  any  action  with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  obligations  by  the  local  govern- 
ing body  would  have  met  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (  1 )  If  such  legislation  had  been 
In  efTect  when  that  action  was  taken. 
then  such  legislation  shall  be  treated  as  In 
efTect  at  the  time  when  such  action  was 
taken 

(Bl  Dollar  LiMrr  for  tocAi  governmental 
UNITS  -The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  issued  by  local  governmental 
units  wl'h  respec  to  the  area  comprising 
any  local  governmenta!  area  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  by 
the  legislation  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A),  or 

(111    $150  000  000 

(Cl  MoRTCAc.E  reqvirements —Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  applv  with  respect  to 
any  Issue  unless  such  Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)iA)  of  subsec- 
tion I  c  I 

(c)  1150. 000. 000  ExcEmoN  FOR  State 
HorsiNG  FiNANfi  Agencies  — 

(1)  In  general — To  the  extent  of  the 
limit  set  forth  in  paragraph  i2).  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  Issued  by  a  State  housing  fi- 
nance agency 

(31  £>ollar  LiMrr  for  state  HnrsiNn  fi- 
nance agencies  —The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  Issued  by  State 
housing  finance  agencies  with  respect  to  any 
State  by  reaaon  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  not 
exceed — 

(A)    »150. 000.000.  reduced  by 

iBi  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  are  Issued  (before,  on.  or  after  the 
Issue  under  this  subsection)  by  the  housing 
finance  agencies  of  such  State  after  April  34. 


1979.  to  finance  owner-incupled  residences 
and  to  whlh  the  amendments  made  b\  this 
subtitle  do  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  sub- 
section ibi 

(3)  CoMMirMFNTs — Pnragra:'h  ili  shall 
not  apply  with  res;  ect  'o  anv  Ivsue  unless 
substantially  all  '>f  the  proceeds  of  such  Is- 
sue (exclusive  of  issuance  costs  and  a  rea- 
sonably required   reserve)  — 

(Ai  are  to  be  used  to  provide  owner-flnanc- 
liig  fur  1  to  4  family  residences  il  unit  oi 
which  Is  owner-occupied  I  and  not  to  acquire 
or  replace  existing  mortgages  i  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103AiJi(2i  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  i ,  and 

iB)    are    committed    by    firm   commltmeiit 
letters      similar    to    th.ise    used    In    owner-tl- 
nancmg  not  provided  by  tax-exempt   bonds 
to  owner-tli.ani  ing  before  JttniiHr>    1     11181 

(4)  SPl(  IAL  rule  FliR  A(  noN  IN  IIITB  PUR- 
SUANT TO  MORTGAGE  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED  IN 
1»70  — 

(Ai    In  general  ^ — If — 

(I)  in  197U  State  legislation  established  a 
program  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  exlitliig  mortgages 
from  hnanclal  institutions 

ill)  In  August  1978.  as  a  step  toward  Issu- 
ing obligations  under  such  program  the  gov- 
erning t>ody  of  the  housing  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program  made  a  hndlng  that  ihar* 
was  a  shortage  of  mortgage  funds  within  the 
State. 

(Ill)  moneys  received  by  any  financial  In- 
stitution on  the  purchase  of  mortgages  will 
be  reinvested  within  90  days  in  new  mort- 
gages, and 

(  iv  I  the  Issue  meets  the  requirements  of 
sii.jparagrapl.s  ibj  and  (C). 
then  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  an  Issue  o'  obllgatlon.s  pursuant 
to  the  program  referred  to  in  clause  (I)  and 
the  finding   referred   to  in   clause   (11). 

(  Bl    DoWNPAYMENT  REQI    IRCMENT  — All  ISSUe 

meets  the  requuements  of  this  subparagraph 
only  If  li  pf-rccnt  or  more  of  the  financing 
provided  under  the  Issue  Is  financing  for 
residences  where  such  financing  constitutes 
95  percent  or  more  of  the  acquisition  Cust  of 
the  residences 

(Cl  Tarcete.)  area  Rewuiremeni — An  Is- 
sue meets  th?  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph only  If  at  least  :J0  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing provided  under  the  Iss.ie  is  owner- 
tlnanclng  of  targeted  area  residences  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"targeted  area  residence  means  a  residence 
In  an  area  wl.lch  Is  a  census  tract  In  which 
70  percent  or  more  of  the  families  have  In- 
come which  Is  80  percent  or  leas  of  the  state- 
wide median  family  income  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus for  which  data  are  available  ) 

(D)  Dollar  LiMrr  The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  ls8..ed  by  a 
State  housing  authority  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph  lAi    may  not  exceed  » 125. 000.000 

(d)  Special  Rl'les  — 

1  1  I  COLTIT  At  HON  WAS  PENDING  TO  DETER- 
MINE    StOPE     or     AtTTHORIZINC     LEGISLATION  — 

lAl     In  GENERAL   If 

(li  befor?  April  25  1979  a  State  had  en- 
acted a  law  under  which  counties  were  au- 
thorized to  establish  public  trusts  to  Issue 
tax-exempt   obligations   for   public   purposes 

illi  on  s\ich  date  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  that  law  authorized  the  issuance 
of  obligations  to  finance  certain  owner-oc- 
cupied residences  was  being  litigated  In  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 

(ill)  before  July  31  1979  the  Supreme 
Court  of  such  State  held  that  the  countlfs 
were  so  authorized   and 

(Ivi  there  Is  written  evidence  (which  was 
In  existence  before  April  25  1979)  that  be- 
fore April  25  1979.  the  governing  body  of 
a  covinty  In  such  State  had  taken  action  In- 
dicating an  Intent  to  issue  (or  to  establish 
a  program  for  issuing  i  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions  to   finance   owner-occupied   residences. 


then  the  amendments  made  by  .section  1102 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  Issurd  by  the 
public  trust  for  such  co.iiity 

iBi  D<ji  LAR  LiMir  Tlie  aggregate  amount 
of  obligalluns  which  may  be  Issued  with  re- 
»pe:t  to  any  county  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph I  A)  may  not  exceed  »50.(jOL).OOn 

(3)  SlAlE  LEGISLATION  ENAlTED  prriiKC 
Jt  NE  «,  l»79  WHERE  LOCALITY  HAD  ESTAB- 
LIS)IE'I    INCOME     LIMIIATIoNS    BEIORE    APRIL    23 

11»7»  

(A)  In  c.eneral  — If — 

(I)  on  April  35.  1979.  legislation  was  pend- 
ing In  a  State  legislature  authorizing  a  !o. 
cal  governmental  unit  to  Issue  tax-exempt 
obligations    for    owner-occupied    residences 

I  11 1  there  Is  WTltten  evidence  i  which  was 
In  existence  before  April  35  1979)  that  l>e- 
f  ,re  April  2^  WtT-j  the  governing  body  of 
the  local  go.ernmentai  unit  had  taken  ac- 
tion Indicating  to  its  delegation  to  the  State 
legl.slatiire  what  the  Incocne  limitation  would 
be  for  Individuals  wh  >  would  be  eligible  for 
mortgages  under  the  program   and 

I  111  I    before   June    8     1979     the    legislation 
referred  to  In  clause   d)    was  enacted 
then  the  amendments  made  by  section  IIOJ 
shall  not   apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  the 
local  governmental  unit 

(Bl  Dollar  limit  —The  aggregate  ajnount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  issued  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  gcivernmental  area  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  i  .^  i  mav  not  exceed 
8150.000.000 

(3)  RESOLtjnoNS  BEFORE  CITY  COUNCIL  BE- 
FORE ENACTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHORIZING  LEG- 
ISLATION — 

lAi    In  general — If — 

(I)  before  April  25  1979  2  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  a  city  council  the  first  of  whl'  h 
would  create  an  urban  residential  finance 
authority  and  the  second  of  which  would  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
such  authority 

(II)  at  the  time  such  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted. State  authorizing  legislation  had  not 
been  enacted. 

nil)  before  April  25  1979  the  Stat*  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  enacted  and 

(Iv)  after  April  24  1979  and  before  May 
17.  1979,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
city  council  which  created  an  urban  resi- 
dential finance  authority  and  which  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
authority 

then  the  amendments  made  by  section  1102 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  obligations 
Issued  on  behalf  of  such  city 

(B)  Dollar  limit —The  agtrrega'e 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  Issued 
with  respect  to  any  city  bv  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)   may  not  exceed  $50  OOO  000 

(4)  Specisi.  rule  vnhere  city  postponed 
second  half  of  authorized  issue  to  save 
interest      If 

(A)  on  March  28.  1979.  the  council  of  a  city 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Is- 
suance of  not  to  exceed  »30. 000.000  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonis. 

(B)  on  or  about  August  1.  1979  approxl- 
mitely  one-half  of  the  obligations  author- 
ized by  such  resolution  were  Issued,  and 

iCi  the  reason  why  the  remaining  obliga- 
tions were  not  Issued  at  that  time  was  to  save 
Interest  payments  until  the  money  was 
actually  needed. 

then  the  amendments  made  bv  'ectlon  1102 
shall  not  applv  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  remaining  obligations  which  were  au- 
thorized by  such  March  28    1979    resolution 

(5)  State    was   in   process   of   permitting 

LOCALirilS  TO  ESTABLISH  NONPBOPIT  CORPORA- 
TIONS— 

(A)    In  general — If — 

(I)  a  State  law  enacted  after  April  24  1979. 
and  before  June  16.  1979  provides  that  local 
governments  may  establish  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  Issue  Lax -exempt  obligations  to 
finance  owner-oocupled  residences. 
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(II)  pursuant  to  such  State  law.  a  local 
foverniutnt  e.s'abllshes  such  a  nonprofll  cor- 
poration and  designates  It  for  purposes  of 
this  subs  cilon    an  j 

(III  I  on  November  7  or  14.  1979,  an  amount 
was  specified  by  or  for  the  local  gocernment 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  obligations 
which  the  local  government  e.\pecied  the 
nonprofit  corporation  to  issue  with  respe(  t 
to  the  area  under  any  transitional  authority 
pro.ided  by  this  subtitle 

then  the  amendments  made  by  section  1102 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  the 
nonprofit  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
area  for  which  such  local  government  has 
Jurisdiction 

(Bl  Dollar  iimits  —The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  Issued  with 
respect  to  any  area  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  i  A  i  (  HI  i  which  was 
specified  on  November  7  or  14.  1979.  by  or  for 
tnc  lo-.ttl  tovernmeni 

iC)  SUBSTiruri ON  or  housing  authorities 
ETC  — For  purposes  of  applying  so  much  of 
paragraph  (7)  as  relates  to  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(I)  If  the  local  housing  authority  had  the 
Intent  referred  to  In  paragraph  i7).  such 
local  houMng  authority  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  local  government,  and 

(II)  If  the  goi.erning  body  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment IS  a  commissioners  court,  the  (;oun- 
ly  Judge  who  was  on  April  24.  1979  the 
presiding  ol!lcer  of  such  court  shall  be  treated 
as  the  governing  body  of  such  government 

(6)  Obligations  Issueu  under  this  sub- 
section     MUSI      MEET     the     HEWUIKEMENTS     OF 

subsection  iC' '.1  — No  obligation  may  be 
issued  under  this  subsection  unless  the  Is- 
sue meets  the  requiremeniB  of  subsection 
(C)(3) 

(7)  Governing  body  must  file  ArriDAVirs 
SHOWING  intent  ON  APRIL  ;«.  i»7» — No  Obli- 
gation may  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  area  unless  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  governineir.al  umt  having  Jurlsoictlon 
over  that  area  file  af?idavits  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  in- 
dicating that  It  was  their  intent  on  April 
24.  1979.  either  tha"  tax-e.vc;npt  obll^-a- 
llons  be  issued  to  provide  financing  for 
owner-occupied  residences  or  that  a  program 
be  established  to  issue   such  obligations. 

(8l    LiMIiATIONS  REDUCED  BY   CERTAIN   OTHER 

ISSUES. — Any  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  Issued  by  any  is- 
suer by  reason  of  any  paragraph  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  are  issued  (be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  issue  under  this  sub- 
section) by  local  governmental  units  with 
respect  to  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  Issuer  after  April  24  1979,  and  to 
which  the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
do  not  apply  solely  by  reason  "of  subsection 
(b). 

(e)    Ongoing  Local  Programs  for  Rxha- 

BiLrrATioN  Loans  — 

'1)  In  general— If  before  April  2.5.  1979 
a  local  governmental  unit  had  a  qualified 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  then  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subtitle  shall  not 
apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  such  govern- 
mental unit  for  qualified  l(ians  if  substan- 
tially all  of  the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  (ex- 
clusive of  Issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably 
required  reserve)  are  committed  by  firm 
comr-'--7i»T  >'-Prt  ^.^o„.  .  ^  ,v.r,op  sed  In 
owner  financing  not  provided  by  tax-exempt 
bonds)  to  qualified  ioajis  befuie  ,/anuai  .  i 
1981. 

(2)  IiMiTATtoN — The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  Issued  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (l.  by  local  gc  ern-^ental 
units  with  respect  to  the  area  comprising 
anv  local  i-overnmental  area  may  not  excceJ 
the  lesser  of — 

(  Ai    » 10,000.000.  or 


(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made 
with  respect  to  that  area  under  the  quallfiec 
rehabilltatli^n  loan  program  during  th» 
period  beginning  on  January  1.  1977,  and 
ending  on  April  24.  1979 

The  limitation  established  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  (If  any)  which  are  Is- 
sued I  before,  on  or  after  the  Issue  under  this 
subsection  I  under  the  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  after  April  24.  1979,  with 
respect  to  the  same  local  government  area 
and  to  which  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  do  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of 
subsection  ( b) , 

(3i  Qualified  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram -  -For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'quaJlfied  rehabilitation  loan  program  ' 
means  a  program  for  the  financing — 

(A)  of  alterations,  repairs,  and  Improve- 
ments on  or  In  connection  with  an  existing 
residence  by  the  owner  thereof,  but 

(  B  ;  only  If  such  Items  as  substantially  pro- 
tect or  Improve  the  basic  llvablllty  of  the 
property 

(4  I  Qualified  loan — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "qualified  loan"  means 
the  financing— 

lA)  of  alterations  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments on  or  in  connection  with  an  existing 
1  to  4  family  residence  il  unit  of  which  Is 
owner-occupied)    by  the  owner  thereof    but 

(Bl  only  of  such  items  as  substantially 
protect  or  improve  the  basic  llvablllty  of  the 
property 

I  5)  Dollar  i  imit  on  qualified  loans  — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  a  loan  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  qualified  loin  If  the  financing 
Is  In  an  amount  which  exceeds  $20  000  plus 
t2.500  for  each  unit   in  excess  of  1 

(fl    »50   Per   Captta   Exception   for   Local 

GOVIRNMENTS  — 

111  In  clneral  —To  the  extent  of  the  limit 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  the  amendments 
made  by  se-tlon  11C2  shall  not  apply  to  mort- 
gaL-e  subsidy  bonds  Issued  by  local  govern- 
mental  units  after  April  24.   1979. 

(2)  Limit. — 

(A)  In  general  —The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  Issued  with  respect  to  anv  area 
bv  reison  of  paragraph  1 1  i  shall  not  exceed  — 

i '.  ■  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  $50 
and  the  population  of  that  area    reduced  by 

(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  are  Issued  (before,  on,  or  after  the 
issue  under  this  subsection  i  by  local  govern- 
mental units  after  April  24.  1979.  with  re- 
spe-t  to  ll-at  area  and  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  do  not  apply 
solely  by  reason  of  subsections  (b).  (d). 
and   (ei 

iB)  Determination  of  poplt-ation. — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ai,  the  popula- 
tion of  anv  area  shall  be  the  population  as  of 
July  1.  1976.  as  determined  for  purposes  of 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

(3)  Unit  must  establish  that  action  was 
TAKEN  before  APRIL  25  ]  97 9  —  Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  obliga- 
tion Issued  by  any  local  governmental  unit 
unless — 

(A)  there  Is  written  evidence  (which  was 
In  eMstence  before  April  25.  197Si  that  before 
April  25.  1979.  the  governing  body  of  such 
local  governmental  unit  had  taken  action 
Indicating  an  Intent  to  Issue  i  or  to  establish 
a  urogram  for  Issuing)  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions to  finance  owner-occupied  residences. 

(B)  on  October  30.  1979,  such  lo-ai  gov- 
ernmental unit  had  au"horlty  to  'ssue  obli- 
gations to  finance  owner-occupied  residences, 
and 

(C)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ermng  body  of  the  local  governmental  unit 
iMe  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or 
his  delegate)  affidavits  that  the  requirement 
of  such  subparagraph  (A)   Is  met. 


For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ai ,  acuon  of 
the  governing  body  of  a  sscond  local  govern- 
mental unit  with  respect  to  the  same  area 
shaU  te  treated  as  action  of  the  issumg  gov- 
ernmental unit 

i4)  Commitments. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  aiiy  issue  unleas 
such  Issue  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (ci 

(5)  Overlapping  jurisdictions — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  If  2  or  more  local 
governmental  units  tneet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  i3i  and  have  authority  to  Issue 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  with  respect  to  res- 
idences m  the  same  urea,  only  the  unit  hav- 
ing jur.sdictlon  over  the  smallest  geographi- 
cal area  shall  be  treated  as  having  Issuing 
authority  with  respect  to  such  area  unless 
such  unit  agrees  to  surrender  part  or  all  of 
the  amount  permuted  under  this  subsection 
tj  the  loc.'.;  gjvernmental  unit  with  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  which  has  the  next 
smallest  geographical  area 

(g)  Rollover  or  Existing  Tax-Exempt 
Obligations  — 

(  1  I  In  general  — The  amendmen's  made 
by  sections  1102  and  1103  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Issuance  of  obligations  to  refinance  for 
the  same  purpos?  tax-exempt  Indebtedness 
whic.-i  was  outstanding  on  April  24.  1979  (or 
Indebtedness  which  had  previously  been  re- 
financed pursuant  to  this  subsection  i.  but 
only  If — 

(A)  on  April  24  1979.  there  was  an  agreed 
on  period  for  the  maturity  of  the  mortgages 
or  other  financing  and 

(Bl  the  new  obligations  have  a  maturity 
date  which  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  2 
years  the  agreed  on  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A< 

(2)  Amounts  for  reserves  issue  costs 
ETC  — An  L-^^ue  which  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  i  1  i  shall  not  be 
treated  as  falling  to  meet  such  requirements 
solely  because  the  amount  of  the  new  in- 
debtedness exceeds  the  amount  of  the  old 
indebtedness  by  such  amount  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  cover  cons'ruction  period 
interest  reserves  and  the  costs  of  Issuing  the 
new  Indebtedness 

(h)  Special  Rules  for  Projects  Under  De- 
velopment — 

'  1  )  Rental  housing — The  amendment 
made  by  .section  1103  shall  not  apply  to  a 
project  which  was  in  the  development  stage 
on  Aorll  24    1979   If— 

(A)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  rental  units  was  approved  on  or 
before  such  date  bv  a  povemlne  body  of  a 
State  or  local  government  or  by  a  State  or 
local  housliig  agency  or  similar  agency,  and 

(Bl  substantial  expenditures  for  site  Im- 
provement for  the  project  had  been  Incurred 
on  or  before  such  date 

2  I  Rental  housi.vg  projects  approved  bv 
SECRETARY  OF  HUD  — The  amendment  made  by 
section  1103  shall  not  apply  to  a  project 
which  was  in  the  development  stage  on  April 
24.  1979.  If— 

lAi  8  plan  s-^ecifyln?  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  rental  units  was  preliminarily  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  pursuant  to  section  221(d) 
(4|  or  section  232  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  on  or  before  such  date  and 

(Bl  fees  for  procesmg  the  proec:  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  other  expenditures  for  the 
pro  ect  had  been  incurred  on  or  before  such 
dale 

(3)  Owner -OCCUPIED  housing — The 
amendment.?  made  by  section  1102  shall  nof 
ap  ly  to  a  project  which  was  In  the  develop- 
ment stage  on  April  24.  1979.  if  on  or  be- 
fore such  date — 

(A)  substantia:  expenditures  had  been 
made  for  detailed  plans  and  specifications. 
and 

iBi  either  tax-exempt  construction  financ- 
ing   had    been    issued    with    respect    to    the 
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project  or  there  !■  written  evidence  that  a 
(overtunental  unit  intended  to  luue  tax-ex- 
empt obligations  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  the  unite  by  home  buyers 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1103  sh*]; 
not  apply  to  construction  or  other  inltlai 
temporary  financing  Issued  with  reipert  to 
a  project  which  meet*  the  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence  If  substantially  all  of 
the  dwelling  unite  In  such  project  are  to  be 
owner-occupied  residences 

(4)    CZSTAIN  aBDKVtLOmUNT  MO«TGAGI  BOND 

nwANCiNo  raojccra — Subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied  if. 
before  April  38.  1979 — 

(A)  the  developer  of  a  project  acquired  the 
land  for  such  project. 

(B)  there  waa  approval  by  the  mayor's 
advisory  committee  of  a  city  of  a  comprehen- 
•Ive  propoaal  (under  a  State  law  authorizing 
tax-exempt  obllgatlona  for  use  only  in  re- 
development areas)  for  such  project,  subject 
to  revisions  to  be  made,  and 

(C)  a  revleed  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
redevelopment  agency  and  city  council  con- 
taining the  revlalons. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  which 
may  be  lasued  by  local  governmental  units 
with  respect  to  the  area  comprising  any  local 
governmental  area  by  reason  of  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  $20,000,000 

(1)    R>GIST«ATION   RrquaXKINTS  — 

(1)  In  acNnAL — Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  lioa  and  1103.  Inso- 
far as  they  require  obligations  to  be  in  regis- 
tered form,  shall  apply  to  obligations  lasupd 
after  December  31,  1981 

(2)  Bonds  undo  TSANsmoNAL  srt.xs  — Any 
obligation  lesued  after  December  31.  1981.  by 
reaaon  of  this  section  shall  be  In  registered 
form. 

(J)  Advamck  RcruNDXNQ. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section — 

(1)  subsection  (n)  of  section  103A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  las  added  by 
section  1103)  shall  apply  to  obllgatlona  Issued 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
refund  obligations  Issued  before,  on.  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  and 

(2)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  obllga- 
dons  Issued  after  such  date  of  enactment  for 
the  advance  refunding  nf  obligations  issued 
before,  on,  or  after  such  date  of  enactment 

(k)    T«ANSmoNAL  RULX  rO«  Low-  AND  MOD- 

OATx-lNCOMi  RioinxtMiNT  — In  the  case  of 
obligations  Issued  after  April  34.  1979  and 
before  January  l.  1984.  the  period  for  which 
the  low-  and  moderate- income  requirements 
of  section  103(b)  (4)  lA)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1984  (as  amended  by  section 
1103  of  this  subtitle)  is  required  to  be  met 
shall  be  20  years. 

(1)  StjaSTITCTION  OF  OO  VEIN  MENTAL  In- 
STaOMSNTALITT    roB    CrTT  

(1)  In  OENtaAL— If— 

(A)  a  corporation  was  created  on  June  17 
1971.  pursuant  to  State  law  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  low-Income  housing. 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  State  law  enacted  in 
1986  a  city  has  made  loans  to  housing  devel- 
opers from  the  proceeds  of  short-term  bonds 
and  notes  issued  by  the  city,  and  has  secured 
50-year  mortgages  from  the  developers,  and 

(C)  the  corporation  agrees  to  acquire  from 
the  city  certain  of  the  loans  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (B)  by  issuing  obligations 
which  will  be  secured  by  mortgages  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (B|  on  13  projects  (  1 1  of 
which  projects  are  subsidized  with  Interest - 
reduction  subsidies  under  section  338  of  the 
National  Housing  Act). 

then  the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  issued  by  the 
corporation  to  acquire  the  loans  (and  mort- 
gages)   referred  to  In  subparagraph  (Ci 

(2)  DOLLAB  UMrr— The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  to  which  paragraph  ( I )  ip- 
-""  shall  not  exceed  »136.0O0.0OO. 


(3)  Time  UMrr —Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  after  Decem- 
ber 31.    1960 

(m)  State  Lbgislatton  Was  Pending  on 
Apbil  I.  1979,  AND  Enacted  on  Apbil  28.  1979. 
Wmebb  LocAtJTT  Had  Taken  Action  To 
Undkbtake  a  Studt  or  Local  Mobtcaoe 
Mabket  — 

(1)  In  gknibai. — If — 

(A)  on  April  1.  1979.  legislation  waa  pend- 
ing in  a  State  legislature  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  local  governments  within  such 
State  to  Issue  tax-exempt  obligations  for 
owner-occupied  residence  under  existing 
home  rule  authority,  and  such  legislation 
was  enacted  on  April  38,  1979, 

(B)  there  Is  written  evidence  (which  was 
In  existence  before  April  35.  1979)  that  not 
earlier  than  June  1.  1978.  but  before  April 
-■5.  1979.  the  governing  body  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment in  such  State  had  taken  action  au- 
thorizing the  undertaking  of  a  demographic 
or  related  study  of  the  local  mortgage  mar- 
ket, which  study  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Issuance  of  tax  exempt  obligations 
for  uwner-occupled  residences. 

(Ci  on  December  20  1979  an  amount  was 
specified  by  or  for  the  local  government  as 
the  range  of  obligations  which  It  expected 
to  Issue  with  respect  to  the  area  under  any 
transitional  authority  provided  by  the  Act. 
and 

(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  local  government  certify 
that  the  city  or  county  was  v^'alting  enact- 
ment of  the  legLslatlon  des  ribed  In  subpara- 
graph .A)  prior  to  determining  to  proceed 
towards  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions for  owner-occupied  residences 
ihen  the  amendments  made  by  section  1102 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  such 
city  or  county 

(3i  DoLi-AB  LIMITS  -  The  aggregate  amount 
'if  ohiigatlons  which  may  be  issued  with  re- 
spect 10  any  area  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (l)iC|  which  was 
specified  on  December  20.  1979.  by  or  for 
such  local  government 

(3  I  Time  limits  -Paragraph  (I)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  anv  issue  unless  sub- 
stanMally  all  of  the  proceeds  of  such  issue 
'exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably 
required  reserve)  are  committed  by  firm  com- 
mitment letters  i  similar  to  those  used  in 
owner-financing  not  provided  by  tax-exempt 
bonds  I  to  owner-flnanclng  before  January  1 
1982 

ini  Certain  Additional  Transitional  Af- 
THORirr  — 

il)  In  gcnebal  — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  1102  and  1103  shall  not  apply  to 
issues  described  In  the  following  table: 


appropriate  Issuing  authority  for  that  city 

or  county 

(3)  Ceiling  amount — The  celling  amount 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  with  rsapect  to 
any  Item  shall  be  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  Issued 
by  the  appropriate  Issuing  authority  under 
the  authority  granted  by  such  Item. 

(4)  Pt'RposE  — The  authority  under  any 
Item  may  be  used  to  Issue  obligations  only 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  Item. 

(0)  Sfecial  Rule  fob  L.ans  to  Lkmdsu 
Pbocbam. — 

(1 )  Ik  gbnebal  —In  the  cas«  of  any  ob- 
ligations Issued  during  1981  or  1982  pursuant 
to  a  quallfled  loans  to  lender  program 

(A)  the  amendments  made  by  section  1103 
shall  not  apply, 

(B)  subsection  (li  of  section  103A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such 
subsection!   shall  not  apply,  and 

(C)  the  determination  of  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (d),  (e).  (f).  (h), 
(J)i3».  and  (j)(3i  of  such  section  103A  are 
met  with  respect  to  such  issue  shall  be  made 
by  taking  Into  account  the  loans  made  by  the 
financial  Institutions  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  issue  Un  lieu  of  the  mortgages 
acquired  from  the  financial  Institutions  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Issue). 

(3)     QtALiriED    loans   to    LENDER    PROGRAM  — 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term 
"quallfled  loans  to  lender  program"  means 
any  program  established  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  New  York  State  In  1970 
which  finances  the  purchase  of  existing 
mortgages  from  financial  Institutions  and 
requires  anv  money  received  by  a  financial 
institution  on  the  purchase  of  a  mortgage  to 
be  reinvested  within  90  days  in  new  mort- 
Kages 

Subtitle 


Sec 


B — Cash   Management. 
Estimated  Income  Tax  Patmknts 


City  or  county 


Cslllnf 
tmount 


Purpoit  of  Ijju* 


Btllimori,  Md. 

Pill  Arthur.  T«i.. 

VinnMpollj.  Minn. 

Vinnetpotlj-St 
Plul.  Minn. 


SlOO  000  OOO 

17S,  000.  (X)0 

25, 000. 000 

23S.  000, 000 


Dttroll.  Mich 50.  000.  000 


Brwird  County.  FU 
ChicAjo,  III 


150.  000.  OOO 
235,  000.  000 


fin«n<in|  ownt'-xcupud 

For  iinificiiB  in  New 
To'on  In  fo*n  p'otect, 

fmanring  owr>«r-occupi«d 
rtudtnctj. 

Join!  proj'im  for  ^inirtc- 
ing  owner  'iccup'ed 
fO^iJencei  invol.fng 
jom«  UDAG  I'tnli  ind 
P'l^ile  'inintinf 

To  n\u9  obligKiDoi 
mitufmg  befo.'e  1986 
for  construction  on 
lh«  Ri«»ftront  *»sl 
g'0|»ct, 

Ftftsncing  owner-occupied 
midencti. 

For  linincing  on  t^^ 
Prsjidenlul  Towsri 
project 


pile 


^2)  Issuing  At^THORiTT — The  authority 
granted  by  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  city  or  county  may  be  i«ed  only  by  the 


nil 

BY  Corporations. 

'a)  Oencral  Rule —Section  8853  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
failure  by  Lorporatlon  to  pav  estimated  In- 
come tax)  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"(hi  Large  Corporations  Required  To  Pat 
AT  Least  60  Percent  or  Current  Year  Tax  — 

"(1)  In  general —In  the  case  of  a  large 
corporation  the  amount  treated  as  the  es- 
timated tax  for  the  taxable  year  under 
paragraphs  di  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
shall  In  no  event  be  less  than  60  percent 
of — 

"(A)  the  tax  shown  on  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(Bi  If  no  return  was  filed,  the  tax  for 
such  year 

"(2)  Large  corporation — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  large  corporation' 
means  any  corporation  If  such  corporation 
(or  any  predecessor  corporation  i  had  tax- 
able incon.e  of  11.000,000  or  more  for  any 
taxable   year   during   the   testing   period 

"i3i    Rules  roR  app!  ying  paragraph    (2)  — 

"(A)  Testing  period — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'testing  period' 
means  the  3  taxable  vears  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  Involved 

"(B)  Members  fir  controlled  croups  — 
For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  taxable  year  in  the  testing  period  with 
respect  to  corporations  which  are  component 
members  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions for  such  taxable  year,  the  Jl, 000, 000 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
divided  among  such  members  under  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section   1561." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  6655  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'subsections  (b)  and  (d)  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(b),  (d),  and  (h)". 
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(c)     ErrEcnvE    Date— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 
Subtitle    C— Taxation    of    Foreign    Invest- 
ment In  United  States  Real  Property 
Sec  121  Short  TrrLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Investment  In  Real  Property  Tax  Act 
of  1980  ". 

Sec.  121  Tax  on  Disposftion  or  Foreign 
Investment  in  UNriED  States 
Real  Property 

(a)  In  General — Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mlscella- 
neoos  provisions  with  respect  to  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec     897     Disposition    or    Investment    in 
Unfted  States  Real  Property. 

"(a)  Oenxbal  Rule  — 

"(1)  'iKLAlMLM  AS  EFrECTIVELY  CONNECTED 
WITH    VSntH   STATES   TRADE    OR   BUSINESS — For 

purposes  of  this  title,  gain  or  loss  of  a  non- 
reslaent  alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration from  the  disposition  of  a  United 
States  real  property  interest  shall  be  taken 
Into  accxjunt — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien 
Individual,  under  section  871(b)(1),  or 

"iB)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation, 
under  section  882(a)(1), 
as  If  the  taxpayer  were  engaged  In  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States  during 
the  taxable  year  and  as  if  such  gain  or  loss 
were  eHectlvely  connected  with  such  trade 
or  business. 

"(2)  20-PERCENT  MINIMUM  TAX  ON  NON- 
RESIDENT ALIfcN  INDIVIDUALS  — 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  non- 
resident alien  Individual,  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  55(a)  (1)  (A)  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
least: 

■(1)  the  Individual's  alternative  minimum 
taxable  Income  (as  defined  in  section  65(b) 
(1))  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(11)  the  Individual's  net  Unlt«d  8tat«s 
real  propet  ly  gain  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

•■(111)  860.000. 

"(B)  Net  trNiTEo  states  real  propebtt 
GAIN — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'net  United  States  real  property 
gain'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  gains  for  the 
taxable  year  from  dispositions  of  United 
States  real  property  Interests,  over 

"(Hi  the  aggregate  of  the  losses  for  the 
taxable  year  from  dispositions  of  such  In- 
terests 

"(b)  LiMiTAnoN  ON  Losses  or  Individ- 
uals— In  the  case  of  an  individual,  a  loss 
shall  be  tal^en  Into  account  fnder  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  to  the  extent  such  loss  wcmld 
be  taken  Into  account  under  section  165(c) 
(determined  without  regard  to  8>ubsectlon 
(a)   of  this  section). 

"(c)  United  States  Rfal  Property  Inter- 
est— For   nurposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)    Untted  states  real  propektt  inter - 

XST. 

"(A)  In  general — Except  as  nrovlded  In 
subparagra-h  (B).  the  term  'United  States 
real   property  Interest'  means — 

"(1)  an  Interest  In  real  property  (Includ- 
ing an  Interest  In  a  mine,  well,  or  other 
natural  deposit)  located  in  the  United  States. 
and 

"(111  any  Interest  (other  than  an  Interest 
solely  as  a  creditor)  In  any  domestic  cor- 
poration unless  the  taxt^ayer  establishes  (at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations  rrescrlbc)  that  such 
corporation  was  at  no  time  a  United  States 
real  property  holding  corporation  during  the 
shorter  of — 


"(l(  the  period  after  June  18.  1980.  during 
which  the  taxpayer  held  such  Interest,  or 

■  ill )  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  disposition  of  such  Interest 

"(B)  Exclusion  tor  interest  in  certain 
CORPORATIONS. — The  term  United  States  real 
property  Interest'  does  not  Include  any  In- 
terest In  a  corporation  If — 

'(1)  as  of  the  date  of  the  disposition  of 
such  Interest,  such  corporation  did  not  hold 
any  United  States  real  property  Interests. 
and 

"(11)  all  of  the  United  States  real  property 
Interests  held  by  such  corporation  at  any 
time  during  the  shorter  of  the  periods  de- 
scribed   in    subparagraph    (A)(ll)  — 

"III  were  disposed  of  In  transactions  In 
which  the  full  amount  of  the  gain  (If  anyi 
was  recognized,  or 

"(III  ceased  to  be  United  States  real 
property  interests  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  subparagraph  to  1  or  more  other 
cor,  orations 

"(2)    UNFTED  states  real  property   HOLDING 

CORPORATION  — The  term  'United  States  real 
property  holding  corporation'  means  any  cor- 
poration If — 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  Its  United 
States  real  property  Interests  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of— 

"(li  Its  United  States  real  property  Inter- 
ests. 

"(11)  Its  InteresU  In  real  property  located 
outside  the  United  States,  plus 

"(111)  any  other  of  Its  assets  which  are 
used  or  held  for  use  In  a  trade  or  business 

■■(3  I  Exception  for  stock  regularly  traded 

ON    ESTABLISHED    SECURITIES    MARKETS — If    any 

Class  of  stock  of  a  corporation  Is  regularly 
traded  on  an  established  securities  market, 
stock  of  such  class  shall  be  treated  as  a  Unit- 
ed States  real  properly  interest  only  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who,  at  some  time  during 
the  shorter  of  the  periods  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 1  ( A )  ( 11 ) .  held  more  than  5  percent 
of  such  class  of  stock. 

■  (4/  Interests  held  by  foreign  corpora- 
tions AND  BY  partnerships.  TRUSTS,  AND  ES- 
TATES.— For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
any  corporation  Is  a  United  States  real  prop- 
erty holding  corporation — 

"(A)  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS. — Paragraph 
(1)(A)(11)  Shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"any  corporation  (whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic i'  for  'any  domestic  corporation'. 

"(B)  Interests  held  by  partnerships. 
ETC  — United  States  real  property  interests 
held  by  a  partnership,  trust,  or  estate  shall 
be  treated  as  owned  proportionately  by  Its 
partners  or  beneficiaries. 

"(5)  Treatment  of  controlling  in- 
terests— 

"(A)  In  general, — Under  regulations,  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  any  corpo- 
ration Is  a  United  States  real  property  hold- 
ing corporation,  if  any  corporation  ihe.'eln- 
after  In  this  paragraph  refSrrei  to  as  the  first 
corporation')  holds  a  controlling  Interest  in 
a  second  corporation — 

"(ll  the  stock  which  the  first  corporation 
holds  in  the  second  corporation  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"I 111  the  first  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  holding  a  portion  of  each  asset  of  the 
second  corporation  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
second  corporation  represented  by  the  stock 
held  by  the  first  corporation,  and 

"(111)  any  asset  treated  as  held  by  the  first 
corporation  by  reason  of  clause  (ll)  which 
Is  used  or  held  for  use  by  the  second  corpora- 
tion m  a  trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as 
BO  used  or  held  by  the  first  corporation. 
Any  asset  treated  as  held  by  the  first  cor- 
poration by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  so  treated  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  preceding  sentence  successively 
to  corporations  which  are  above  the  first 
corporation  In  a  chain  of  corporations. 


"(B)  Controlling  interest  — For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'controlling 
interest'  means  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  ft 
corporation 

"(6  I  Other  SPECIAL  RULES  — 

"(A)  Interist  in  real  propsrtt. — The  term 
'Interest  In  real  property'  includes  fee  owner- 
ship and  co-ownership  of  land  or  Improve- 
ments thereon,  leaseholds  of  land  or  Im- 
provements thereon,  options  to  acquire  land 
or  Improvements  thereon,  and  options  to  ac- 
quire leaseholds  of  land  or  Improvements 
thereon. 

"(B)  Real  propxrtt  includes  associatr) 
personal  propibtt — The  term  'real  property' 
Includes  movable  walls,  furnishings,  and 
other  personal  property  associated  with  the 
use  of  the  real  property. 

"(C)  Constructive  ownership  rules. — For 
purposes  of  determining  under  paragraph  (3) 
whether  any  person  holds  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  any  class  of  stock  and  of  determin- 
ing under  paragraph  (6)  whether  a  person 
holds  a  controlling  interest  In  any  corpora- 
tion, secrlcn  318(ai  shall  apply  (except  that 
paragraphs  i2)(C)  and  (3)(C)  of  section 
318 (a)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '6 
percent'  for  '60  percent'). 

"idi  Treatment  of  Distributions  Etc  bt 
Foreign  Corporations  — 

"  ( 1 )    Distributions  — 

"(A)  :n  general — Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  m  regulations,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  chapter. 
gain  shall  be  recognized  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poTil'.on  on  the  d!^T:bu':o-!  'including  a  dis- 
tribution in  liquidation  or  redemption)  of  a 
UiiUed  S:aiej  .-eii;  p.\j^t:\y  iii'.erei:  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  Interest  (as  of  the  time 
of  the  distribution)   over  Its  adjusted  basis. 

"(B)  Exception  where  there  is  a  caret - 
o  ER  BASIS — Subparagraph  lA)  shall  not  ap- 
ply if  the  basis  of  the  distributed  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  d.stributee  Is  the  same 
as  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  be- 
fore the  distribution  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  gam  recognized  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation 

'  (2)  Section  337  not  to  applt — Section 
337  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  United  States  real  property  Interest  by 
a  foreign  corporation 

"lei  Coordination  With  Nonrecognition 
Provisions  — 

"iD  In  general — Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  ;n  subsection  idi  and 
paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection,  any  non- 
recognition  provision  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  a  transaction  only 
in  the  case  of  an  exchange  of  a  United 
States  real  property  Interest  for  an  Interest 
the  sale  of  which  would  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  this  chapter 

"(2)  Regulations — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  i  which  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  avoidance  of  Fed- 
eral  income   taxes)    providing — 

"'A)  the  extent  to  which  nonrecognition 
provisions  shall,  and  shall  not,  apply  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  and 

"iB)  the  extent  to  which — 

"(1)  transfers  of  property  in  reorganiza- 
tion, and 

"(11)  changes  in  Interests  In,  or  distribu- 
tions from,  a  partnership,  trust,  or  estate, 
shall  be  treated  as  sales  of  property  at  fair 
market  value 

•■'3)  Nonrecognition  provision  DEriNRD. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•nonrecognition  provision'  means  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  for  not  recognizing  gain 
or  loss. 

"(f)  Distributions  by  Domesti:  Corpora- 
tions to  Foreign  Shar^-holders  —If  a  do- 
mestic corporation  distributes  a  United 
States  real  rroperty  interest  to  a  nonresident 
alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation  In 
a  distribution  to  which  section  301  applies. 
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notwithjtAndlng  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  the  ba»i«  oi  i>u-h  Lnitfd  Siatf-i  rc.il 
properly  interMi  iii  ihe  hands  lu  sucn  nun- 
realuent  alien  indlvuuial  i.r  turelgn  corpora- 
lion  shall  not  CAceed 

■•(li  the  adjusted  basis  nf  such  property 
before  the  dlsirloutum    increase  l  by 

"(2)  the  sum  of 

"(A)  any  gain  recognized  by  the  distrib- 
uting corporation   on   the   distribution     and 

"(Bi  any  tux  paid  under  it, is  rhapter  hv 
the   distributee   on    .vich   rtl.ttribullon 

"(g)   Sficial  Ri  ir  roil  Salu  or   Intibest 

IN        PA«TNEa-.HlF  Irtl^lS  »NI1        E.Si«Tt» 

Under  regulations  pres-rioed  hv  the  Secre- 
tary, the  amount  of  any  monev  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  pro,  ertv  received  bv 
a  nonresident  alie:i  Indlvld.ial  or  foreign 
corporation  In  rx.'hange  for  all  or  part  oi  Us 
Interest  In  a  partnership  trtist  or  estate 
shall,  to  the  extent  »t  trl  urab'e  to  fnlted 
States  real  property  Interests  t>e  considered 
aa  an  ainouiu  receive  i  troni  the  sale  or  ex- 
change In  the  I  nited  States  of  such  prop- 
erty 

"(h)  Special  Rules  for  REITS — For  pvir- 
poses  of  this  section 

111  Look- iiiR'U'i  11  or  riisraiBiTi  'NS 
Any  distribution  i)V  a  REI  r  to  a  in  nresldenl 
alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation 
shall,  to  the  evtent  attri  lutiblc  to  gain  from 
sales  or  exchan,:es  hv  the  REIT  of  United 
States  real  property  in'erests  be  treated  as 
gain  recognized  by  s  ich  nonresident  alien 
individual  or  foreign  c.irporatl..  n  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  United  States  real  prop- 
erty Interest 

"(21      S*t  E    or    STO    K     IN     DOMrsTIAt  t  T--ON- 

mo'.LED  REIT  NOT  TAXED  —The  term  'United 
States  real  property  In'erests  does  not  In- 
clude any  Interest  in  a  domestlcallv-control- 
led  REIT 

"(3l      DTSTR-'HTTIONS    tY    DOMrSTI    AI  I  Y-rON- 

TROLLED  REITS— 'n  the  caae  of  a  domesti- 
cally-controlled REir.  rules  sin  liar  to  the 
rules  of  suSsei'lcn  'di  s*~<»ll  apply  to  the 
forel<-n   ownership    percentage   of   any   gain 

"(4»    DrriNiri.iNS  — 
■'  A  >  RE'T  —The  term   REIT'  means  a  real 

estate  \n   esTnent   trust 

■'Bl         rXiMr'TU  »1  I,Y-<ONTROLLE0       RET  — 

The  term  ■rtonie»*"cfi''v-controred  RE  T 
means  s  REIT  In  which  at  all  times  durlntr 
the  testing  period  le.vs  than  W  percent  In 
value  of  the  s-ock  wa.^  hpld  directly  or  In- 
dlre-'lv    ^iv    foreign    pers  ui.i 

"iC)     PoRrlC.N        OWNFR.SHIP        PrRrFNTACE^ 

The  term  foreign  ownership  percentage' 
means  that  percei\»«ge  of  the  stock  of  the 
REIT  which  was  held  idlrectlv  or  Indirectly) 
bv  foreign  persons  at  the  time  during  the 
testing  period  rturlUK  which  the  direct  and 
Indirect  ownership  of  stock  bv  foreign  per. 
sons  was  trearest 

"^D)  Testing  per  ion  -The  term  'testing 
period'  means  whichever  of  the  following  pe- 
riods Is  the  shor'est : 

"in  the  period  beglnnlne  on  June  19  1980. 
and  ending  on  'he  date  of  the  disposition 
or  of   the  distribution    ss   the  case   may   be. 

"'in  the  ^-veir  perlxi  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  disposltton  or  of  the  distribution  aa 
the  ca.ie  mav  be    or 

"fill)  the  period  during  which  the  REIT 
was  In  existence 

"(It  BLE«-Tfe>i/  BY  Foreign  Corporation  To 
Be  Treated  as  Of>MESTir  Corporation  — 

"M  )    In  cenerai  --If 

"(A)  a  foreign  corporation  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  United  Sutes 
and 

"(B)  under  any  treaty  such  permanent 
establishment  mav  not  be  treated  less  favor- 
ably than  dome.stlc  corporations  carrying  on 
the  same  activities 

then  such  foreign  corporation  mav  make  an 
election  to  be  treated  as  a  domestic  corpora- 
ii^a^'"""  P"''PO«*»  "f  ^^'s  section  and  section 

"(3)   Revocation    only    wtth    consent — 


Any  election  under  paragraph  (1),  once 
made  may  be  revoked  only  wllh  t.'.e  consent 
of  the  Secretary 

"iJi  NLakini;  or  ri.riTioN  -  An  election 
under  paragraph  i  1  i  may  be  made  only  sub- 
ject to  such  ci  ndltlons  as  may  tje  prescritjed 
by  the  Secretary  ' 

(b)  Clerk  Ai  AMENtiMENT  The  table  of 
sections  for  such  ^ubpar'  {'  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item 

Sec    897    Dlsposltl m      of      Investment      In 
United  States  real  property   ' 

(c)  Caosa  RtrERENCEs  - - 

(li  Subaection  (g)  of  section  871  of  such 
code  (relating  to  tax  on  Income  of  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing It  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(bi  l-or  special  tax  treatment  of  gain  or 
leas  from  the  disposition  by  a  nonresident 
alien  individual  of  a  United  Spates  real 
pro..-erty  Interest,  see  section  897" 

(3)  Sutisecllon  la)  of  section  882  of  such 
code  (relating  to  tax  on  Inccme  of  foreign 
corpijratlon  conneced  with  United  Stales 
business  I  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(3)  For  special  tax  treatment  of  gain  or 
loaa  from  the  disposition  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration of  a  United  States  real  property 
Interest,  see  section  8J7  " 

Sec     1123     Reik^riing    Rrgi  irements 

(ai  General  Rile  —Subpart  A  of  part  III 
of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  (relating  to  Information  returns  con- 
cerning persons  subject  to  special  provlslcns) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  6039B 
tho   following   new   section 

Sec  a03JC  Rm  rns  With  Respect  to 
UNriFD  States  Real  Fiop- 
ERTY  Interests 

"(a)  RrrvKN  or  Certain  Domestic  Co«- 
poeations  Having   Foreign   Shareholders  — 

"( 1  I   General  Rt  le  — 

"(Ai  Return  requirement — Tf  thU  sub- 
section applies  to  a  domestic  corporation  for 
the  calendar  year,  such  corporation  shall 
make  a  return  for  the  calendar  year  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  (if  known  by 
the  corporation  I  of  each  person  who  was  a 
shareholder  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  and  who  Is  known  by  the  corporation 
to  be  a  foreign  person. 

"(ID  siich  information  with  respect  to 
transfers  of  stock  In  sxich  corporation  to  or 
from  foreign  persons  during'  the  calendar 
year  a^s  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  and 

"(111)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary mav  by  regulations  prescribe 

"(B)      CotPORtTnNS    to     WHl-H     SfSSECTION 

applies — This  subse-tlon  applies  to  anv  do- 
mestic corporation  for  the  calendsr  year  If — 

"(1)  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year 
1  or  more  of  the  shareholders  of  such  corpo- 
ration  Is  a  foreign   person    and 

"(111  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  vesr 
or  during  any  of  the  4  Immediately  preced- 
ing calendar  years,  such  corporation  vi-a.s  a 
United  States  real  property  holding  corpo- 
ration   las  defined  In   section  897ici(2n 

"(2)  Subsection  does  not  apply  to  publicly 
traded  corporations — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  a  corooratlcn  the  s'ock  of  which 
Is  regiilarly  traded  on  an  es'abllshed  securi- 
ties market  at  all  times  during  the  calendar 
year 

"(3)    Stock    held   by    nominees — 'f — 

"(A)  a  nominee  holds  «tork  In  a  domestic 
corporation    for   a    foreign    person,    and 

"(B)  such  forelen  person  does  not  fur- 
nish the  Information  rerjulred  to  be  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  paragraph  (l)iA)  with 
respect  to  such  stock. 

the   nominee   shall    file  a   return   under  this 
subsection    with    respect    to    such    stock 

■ibi  Rm-RN  or  CrarAiN  Persons  Holding 
Unfted   States   Real   Property    Interests  — 


'  (1)  Reti-rn  RrgpiREMFNT  If  any  entity 
to  which  this  subsection  applies  ha.s  at  any 
time  during  the  calendar  year  a  sutiMantial 
Investor  In  United  States  real  property,  .such 
entity  shall  make  a  return  for  the  calendar 
year  .setting  forth- 

■(A)  the  name  and  addres.s  of  each  such 
substantial  Investor, 

(Uj  s  u-h  lnformalloi>  vkith  lespect  to  the 
assets  (I.'  the  entity  during  the  calendar  year 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe   and 

Ci    svich   other   Information   as   the   sec- 
retary  may   by  regulations   prescribe 

"(2)  KxrriTioN  wiiFRr  si.<  prity  fur- 
nished -  This  sub.sectlon  shall  not  apply  to 
any  entity  for  the  cUendar  vear  If  such  en- 
tity furnishes  to  the  Secretary  such  security 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  with  respect  to  United  States  real  property 
Interests  held  by  such  entity  will  be  paid 
"(3)    Statements  to  be  URNisiiro  to  st'S- 

STANTISL      investor      in      UNlTrD      STATES      REAL 

PROPERTY  — Every  eitlty  making  a  retvirn  un- 
der paragraph  (  1  )  shall  furnish  to  each  sub- 
stantial Investor  m  United  states  real  prop- 
f-    '.    a     'nteinciit  s.'iowlng- 

■(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  entity 
making  such  return. 

"(Bi  such  substantial  Investors  pro  rata 
share  of  the  United  States  real  property  In- 
terests held  by  such  entity    and 

"(C)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary  shall   by   regulations  pre5crll>e 

"(4)  Definitions — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Entitles  to  which  this  subsection 
applies — This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
foreign  corporation  nnd  to  any  partnership, 
trust,  or  estate  (whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic) 

■(B)  Substantial  investor  in  I'nited 
States  real  Esr»Tt  — 

"(I)  In  general — The  term  'substantial 
Investor  In  United  States  rea!  property 
means  any  foreign  person  who  at  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year  held  a:.  Interest  in 
the  entity  but  only  If  the  fair  mirkei  value 
of  such  person's  pro  rata  sliare  of  the  United 
States  real  property  Interests  J.eld  by  such 
entity  exceeded  150.000 

(111  Special  rule  for  corporations —In 
the  case  of  any  foreign  corporation  clause 
(I)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  person 
(Whether  foreign  or  domestic)'  for  foreign 
person' 

■iC  I  Indirect  holdings — The  assets  of  any 
entity  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall 
Include  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  United 
States  real  property  In'erests  held  by  any 
corporation  In  wnlch  the  entity  l.s  a  s  ibs'an- 
llal  Investor  In  United  States  real  property 
"(C)  Return  or  Certain  Persons  Hold- 
ing Direct  Investments  in  United  States 
Real  Property   Interests  — 

"III  Return  reqi.  irement  —  If  this  sub- 
section applies  to  any  foreign  person  for  the 
calendar  year  such  person  shall  make  a  re- 
turn for  the  calendar  year  setting  forth — 
"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  such  person. 
"iBi  a  description  of  all  United  States 
real  property  Interests  held  by  such  person 
at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year,  and 

■■(C)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  prescribe 

"(2)  Persons  to  v.hom  this  subsect'on 
APPLIES  -This  subsection  applies  to  any  for- 
eign person  for  the  calendar  year  If — 

'  (Ai  such  person  did  not  engage  in  a 
trade  or  business  In  the  United  States  at  any 
time  during  the  calendar  year. 

"(Bi  the  fair  market  value  of  the  United 
States  real  property  Interests  held  by  such 
person  at  any  time  during  such  year  equals 
or  exceeds  »50.000.  and 

"(C)  such  person  Is  not  reqtilred  to  file  a 
return  under  subsection  (b)   for  such  year 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNS  —  For  purposes  of  this 
:;ectlon — 
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"(1)  U.'^iT-ii  States  rim  iTOrtRTv  intm- 
EST — The  term  United  Stntc^  ronl  profHirty 
intrrr  t  h.-i.-N  the  mcnnlnt;  L'lvcn  to  .such  term 
by  :«  lion  8!>7(C). 

i2p  FoRricN  pEcsoN — Tlie  term  'forei-tn 
person  nirniis  ;.ny  person  who  is  not  a  United 
Stu'c    pcr.soii." 

"(C)  SPftivL  Rvi.r.s  — 

"(1 )  ATTKiiHTioN  oj'  owNfRsiirp  — Por  pur- 
poser.  o(  sulxsi'ctions  lb) (4)  and  (cl(2)(B) — 

"(A)       iNTEP.rSTS      Hrl.O      nV       PARTNLRSIIlrS 

rrr — Unltpd  St.itc.';  reftl  propprl'.  Interests 
held  bv  ;i  partnership,  trusi  or  e.slatc  sh.iU 
Ix"  I  rented  ::>  owned  proporiion.'itcly  by  lit 
p.trMirrs  or  hci\cfui:\rics 

'(B)  INTT  nr.sTS  iiild  hv  i  amii  v  MrMiiER.<!  — 
United  Stales  real  property  interests  held  by 
the  .spouse  or  anv  minor  child  r.f  nn  Indlvld- 
luil  shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  such  in- 
dlvicHial 

"(2)  RrTur.Ns.  ftc — .Ml  rcUirn.s,  state- 
ment.-, and  Inlornialion  rrc|uired  to  be  made 
or  furiil..liPd  under  this  section  shall  be  miide 
or  lurnlshcd  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  .Secretary  .'■hall  by  regulations 
prescribe  " 

(b)  Penai.t\  roR  FAiLt;r.r  To  Fur  RrrunN 
Etc — .Si<tion  6052  of  such  Code  irelKtiivg  lo 
failure  to  file  certnln  mforma'lc.n  returns 
regivtration  M;itement,'  etc)  is  amended  by 
re<lesignRiiny  .subsection  (g)  as  iubiectiou 
(h)  and  bv  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
follow  In;:  new  siib.sectlon: 

"(S-')  RrrvRNs,  E^TC..  RcQUiRrD  Under  Src- 
TIO.N-  60.3r>C. — 

"(I)  In  CEKrr.AL — In  the  case  of  each  fail- 
ure— 

'■(.\)  tr>  mnke  a  rettirn  required  li'  section 
603'JC  which  eonlnins  the  Infornuition  re- 
quired by  .'ucli  .section,  or 

"(B)  to  furiiisli  a  statement  required  bv 
Bectloii  G0.3t)(l))  (3>, 

on  the  date  prc.«crll>ed  therefor  (determined 
With  regard  lo  any  cxieii.slon  of  time  for  fil- 
ing). unles.s  It  Is  sliown  that  such  failure  1? 
due  to  rea.son.iblc  cause  aiul  not  to  willful 
neglect,  the  amouiit  dcl'^Mnlned  under  pr^rii- 
rrnpii  (2)  shall  he  p-.ild  (upon  notice  and 
demand  hv  the  Secretary  aiid  In  the  .sanir 
milliner  a.s  (ax)  by  the  per.<on  f.'illlni;  to  make 
sueli  return  or  funiisli  .such  sialenieiit. 

"(2)  AMnuNT  OF  PENAi  TV. — For  purjw.se.s 
of  parat;r.'ii>h  (i;  .  the  amount  determined 
under  this  paragraph  wlih  re.specl  to  anv 
failure  shall  be  :j.25  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues. 

"(3)    Limitations  — 

"(A)    For  rAiLunr  to   MEirr  nrotrinEMrNTS 

OP  sukslction   (a)  or.  (b)  or  section  enpc. 

Tlie  amoimt  determined  under  pr.ragrnph 
(2)  with  respec  to  anv  person  for  ip.iUiu-  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  .subsection  (n)  or 
(b)  of  section  603r»C  for  any  calendar  vear 
fhall  not  exceed  $25,000  with  respect  to  each 
sucli  KubKcctlon. 

'■(B)  For  failure  to  .mfit  RFot-mrMrvTs  oi 
srcTiDN  r.n:ioc  (c).— The  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
person  for  fallinc  to  meet  the  retjulrements 
of  .subsection  (c)  of  .section  C030C  for  any 
calendar  year  .-^liall  not  exceed  tlie  lesser  of 
*25.000  or  5  percent  of  the  agi,rej:fite  of  the 
lair  market  value  of  the  United  .States  real 
properly  Inleresis  owned  bv  s,„h  perBon  at 
any  time  during  such  \car  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  .sentence,  fair  market  v.Uuc 
sliall  Ije  dclcnnlned  a.s  of  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  (or.  In  the  ca.sc  of  anv  property 
dlspo.sed  of  durlnc  the  calendar  year,  a.s  of 
the  date  of  such  disposition)    " 

(ci  Clerical  Ar.u nu.'ment  — The  table  of 
.secilons  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  chapter 
61  of  such  Code  is  amended  b\  inserting  after 
the  Item  rehiting  to  .section  6029B  the  fol- 
lowing  new  item: 

"Sec.  6039C   Returns  with  respect  to  United 
States  real  property  interests." 
SK.  1124    Sour.cLs  WrrniN  Unitfd  States. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  la)  of  .section 
86X   of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code   of   1954 


(relating  to  Income  from  sources  within  the 
United  State.'-)  Is  amended  '.o  read  as  follows 
■  i5l  Disposition  or  UNirrn  State.s  efai 
PROPERTY  INTEREST  — Gains  prohls.  and  In- 
come Irom  the  disposition  of  a  United  States 
rcul  property  interest  (as  defined  In  section 
8SI7IC)  ).■■ 

.Slc    1125    EfTECTlvr  Date 

(.'U  In  General — Except  as  provided  in 
.-ubsecnon  ( I)  i  the  ameHdm%;ils  made  by 
this  subliUe  shall  apply  lo  dispositions  after 
June   18    1980 

lb)  Reporting — The  amendments  made 
by  section  1123  shall  apply  to  1980  and  sub- 
.sequeni  calendar  years  In  aupljlng  such 
mnendmenls  to  1980.  such  calendar  year  shall 
be  treated  as  beginning  on  June  19,  1980.  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1980 

ici    Special  Rile  for  TIieaties. — 

111  In  ctneral — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2) ,  after  December  31  1984.  noth- 
.nt;  m  section  894  i  a  I  or  7852(d)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  m  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  sh.nll  be  treated  as  requiring, 
by  reason  of  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  Stales  an  exemption  from  (or  reduc- 
tion of)  any  tax  imposed  by  section  871  or 
882  OI  such  Code  oii  .t  ■.■am  described  in  .sec- 
tion 897  o!  .such  Code. 

(2i  Special  rule  i-or  trkaiiss  FiNEcoii- 
aild  111  I  ore  lass — If  ~ 

(A  i<ny  treaty  (hcrclna.'tcr  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  ■old  treaty  ')  is  re- 
negotiated '<)  re.sclve  coiiflict.s  between  such 
ticiiiv  and  the  provision.'^  of  .section  887  of 
liie  Inleiii.-il  Revenue  Code  ol   1B54    and 

(Bi  the  ne.v  treaty  is  signed  before  Janu- 
..i;.    1.  1985. 

then  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  obllgnllons  under  tiie  old  treaiv  in 
substimilng  lor  'Dccembei-  31.  1084  "  the  date 
(not  later  than  2  years  alter  the  j.ew  treaty 
.v;is  signed)  spr-cllied  in  the  new  treaty  (or 
accoiiipauylng  c^rhaiigc  of  notes). 

(dl  .\DJUsTMrNT  IN  Basis  For.  Cet.tain 
rr.AN.sACTioNs.   BfTWF.rN   Rfi.atf.d   Persons. — 

(1)  In  CFNrRU.-Iii  the  ca.sc  of  any  dls- 
jKi.iilliiii  nftei-  December  lU.  1979.  of  a  United 
Slates  real  property  Interest  i  as  defitied  In 
secticjii  897(c)  of  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code 
of  19541  lo  a  iclaiod  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  sertiou  4.531  f)  1 1 )  of  such  Code), 
the  basis  of  the  interest  iu  the  hands  of  the 
person  acquiring  it  shall  he  reduced  by  the 
ainoiiiii  of  «n.\  nniitaxed  gulii. 

(2)  N'ontaxed  r.Al.v. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  "nontaxed  gain'  means 
any  '.'ain  which  Is  noi  subject  to  tax  under 
section  871(b)(1)  or  882(R)(1)  ol  such 
Code — 

(A)  because  I  he  disposition  occuri-ed  be- 
fore June  19.  1980,  or 

(Bi  because  of  any  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  .States. 

Subtitle  D — Credit  .Viilnst  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Prolit  Tax  for  Royalty  Owlier.s 
Sec.   1131.  Cp.rniT  A<.vin.st  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
tail   Pnoiir   Ta.x   roR   Royalty 
Owners. 
(a)    C.iFDrr  Ac.ainst  Windfall  Pt.ofit  Tax 
FOP.  Rovaltv  Owners. — 

(1)  In  r.ENE.tAL — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
05  of  ihe  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol  1964 
(relating  to  rules  of  special  application  for 
abatements,  cicdils.  and  i-efiuids)  Is 
;imendcd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follonlng  new  .■section: 

"Sec.  0429.  CniDir  and  Refund  or  Chai^ter 
45  Taxes  Paid  ev  Royalty 
Owners. 

"(a)  Treatment  as  Ovcbpav.mcnt — In  the 
CISC  of  a  qualified  royiiUv  own^r.  thai  por- 
tion of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986 
v.hich  Is  paid  in  connection  with  qualified 
rnyiilty  production  .hall  be  treated  as  on 
o\e;paMiicnt  of  the  ta.x  imposed  £iy  section 
498G. 


"ill    Cffdit  and  RrruNns, — 

"ill  I.v  c.rNERAi  — Under  legulalions  pre- 
scnt)ed  b\  the  .Secrc' .-ir' .  nn  Kmount  tieated 
as  an  o\eri)R' men'  of  \ny.  under  subsrcicn 
(a)  shrill  be  credited  against  ihe  tax  imposed 
by  section  4f>8C  or  refunded  ;o  the  qtialified 
ro'-Rlty  o'.vner. 

"(2)  Claim  for  (Rrnrr  or  uEruNc — .^ny 
claim  for  credl'  or  lei'iud  under  tliU  section 
EhtiU  be  filed  m  such  form  .-\nd  manner,  and 
ft  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  rei;ulHtinns 

■  I  CI  .*1,0(X)  Li.mitation  on  CiiCDrr  or  Re- 
fund — 

■■|li  In  cFNrr.Ai  — Tlie  a;;).regrite  amount 
\k  hich  mi^x  l>e  treated  a.s  an  overpn;  ment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied royal' y  owner  shall  not  exceed  H.OOO 

"(2)  Allocation  within  a  iamily — In  the 
case  of  individuals  who  arc  members  of  the 
same  family  (wUhin  the  meaning  of  section 
4992ie)  (3)  (C)  at  any  time  during  the  quail - 
fled  period,  the  •!  ,000  amount  m  paragraph 
( 1 1  shall  be  reduced  for  each  such  mdiv  idual 
by  allocating  such  amount  among  all  such 
individuRl.s  iu  proportion  to  Iheir  respective 
qualified  royalty    production. 

'i3)       Ai.L'K  ATION      liETWIEN      CORPORATIONS 

AND   I.S'DU.  IDI  AI.S  — 

"iAi  In  ciMRAi. — In  tl'.e  ca.sc  of  an  indl- 
•.idual  ^yh(.l  o'.mis  at  any  time  during  the 
qualified  period  st(5ck  In  a  qualified  family 
farm  corporation  the  »1.000  amount  ;n  para- 
graph ( 1  I  applicable  lo  such  mdhldua!  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  which  iK-ars  the 
same  ratio  to  the  credit  or  rettind  allowable 
to  the  corpKJratlon  under  this  .section  deter- 
mined after  the  .-.ppliciitioii  of  paragraph 
(41)  us  the  l.'ilr  markc  value  of  the  shares 
owned  b\  such  uidivldunl  during  such  period 
beats  'o  Ihe  fair  market  .alue  of  all  shares  of 
the  corpoi'n'lon. 

"(Bl    SlTCI.«I     ItULE   rOR  FAMILY   MEMBERS  — 

In  the  case  of  li)dlv)«iu«ls  who  are  members 
of  the  .same  famih  i  within  Ihe  meaning  of 
section  4W>2ie)  (3)  iC)  I  at  siiy  lime  during 
the  quilihed  period — 

"(i)  for  purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (A),  all 
such  individuals  shall  be  treated  as  1  Indi- 
vidual, and 

"(11)  the  amount  allocated  among  such 
Individuals  under  paiaiiraph  (2)  shall  I>c 
&1.000.  reduced  by  the  amouni  determined 
under  subparagraph  (Ai. 

"(4  I  Allocation  pETwriN  corpoeations  — 
If  at  any  time  after  Jure  24  1980,  any  indi- 
vidual owns  stock  111  two  Oi  more  qualified 
ffinllv  nirm  coriwratlons.  the  *1  XXX)  amount 
In  para<<rapl\,  (li  .slWiU  l>e  Yeduced  for  each 
such  cAiporalion  bv  Hlloc.iting  such  amount 
among  all  sticli  corporations  m  proportion  lo 
ihelr  respective  qtialified  loyalty  production. 

"(dl  Dtfinitions  and  Stecl^l  Rules. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

■ill  QT'Ai.iriED  rovXltv  owner — The  term 
'(lunllhed  royalty  ownei'  means  a  producer 
(within  the  meanlni:  of  section  49f>6iR  id)). 
but  only  If  such  producer  is  an  Individual, 
an  estate,  or  a  (Mialified  family  larm  corpo- 
ration. 

"(2)     QUALiriFD    royalty    PJiODVCTIoN  ThC 

term  ■qualified  royalty  production'  means, 
V.  1th  lespect  to  any  qualified  royalty  owner, 
taxable  crude  oil  which— 

"(A)  Is  attributable  to  an  economic  inte- 
rest of  such  royalty  owner  other  than  an  op- 
eiatliig  mineral  liiteicst  (wlthln  the  mear.lug 
of  .section  614(d)  )  ,  and 

"iBi  Is  removed  from  the  premises  during 
Uie  qualified  period. 

"i3i  Qi'M.iiiED  PERIOD  -  Hie  term  'qtiali- 
fied period  means  W.i-  period  beginning 
March  1.  l&8fi.  and  enriiiig  December  31    1980. 

"(4)  QiAIlrlED  lAMIIV  TARM  CORPORA- 
TION.—The  tc-rm  quRlihed  iamily  farm  cor- 
poration  means  a  corporation- 

"(A)  Which  was  ill  existence  on  June  25, 
1980, 
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"iBi  ftU  of  the  outstanding  shires  of  stock 
of  which  >t  all  timen  after  June  24  198()  and 
b«for«  January  1.  1981.  were  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  i  within  the  meai\iiig 
or  section   3033A(e)  (31  ).  and 

■■(C)  80  percent  in  va  ue  of  the  assets  ot 
which  (Other  than  royalty  Interests  described 
In  paragraph  (21  (Ai  i  were  held  by  the  cor- 
poration on  such  date  for  use  for  farming 
purpoeea  (  within  the  meaning  of  section  3033 
A(ei  (5i  ) 

"(e)  Oosa  RxmzNcc  — 
"For  the  holder  of  the  economic  Interest 
In   the   caae   of  a   production   payment,  see 
section  838  ■■ 

(3)      TWHNICAL     AND     CONFOBMINQ     AMCND- 

>*"*T  —The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  chapter  85  of  such  code  ta  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item 

■Sec  9439  Credit  and  refund  of  chapur  46 
taxes  paid  by  royalty  owners  ■ 

(b)      DCNIAL    or    DSDUCTIOI*  — 

(1)   In  asN«»AL  -^Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 

of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Itemfl 

not    deductible)    Is    amended    by    adding    at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

Stc    380D    PoariON  or  Cha^i:«4S  Taxis  FOB 

Which    CaiDrr   oa    Rktvnd    Is 

Allowable      Undo      SBmoN 

0430 

"No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that 
portion  of  the  tax  Impoaed  by  section  4980  for 
which  a  credit  or  refund  Is  allowable  under 
section  8439   " 

(3)     CONTOBMINC     AMINDMINT  — The     table 

of  Bectloni  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  I  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item 

■Sec    380D    Portion  of  chapter  4fi  tasM  for 

which  credit  or  refund  Is  al- 
lowable  under   section   8439  ' 
(31      ErriCTiv.     DATi— The     amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able  years  ending  after  February  29,   l9»o 
Subtitle  E-Incluslon  In  Wages  for  Purpoeee 
of    Social     Security     and     Unemployment 
Taxes  of  Employer 
Sic.  1141    INCI.U810N  in  Waou  or  Emplotk 
TAXia    Paid    sr    Emtlotlb 
(B)  SociAi,  S«cuBiTT  Tax — 

or  1934 —Paragraph  (5i  of  setnion  3121  ,  a  i  c,/ 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (deflninif 
wages)  U  amendad  to  rMd  as  follows; 

•^(O)  the  payment  by  an  employer  (without 
deduction  from  the  remuneration  of  the 
employee)  — 

■■(A)  of  the  tax  Imposed  upon  an  employee 
under  s«:tlon  3101.  or  f    y^ 

■(B)  of  any  payment  required  from  an  em- 
ployee under  a  St«,te  unemployment  compen- 
sation law, 


December  1,  1980 


with  reepect  to  remuneration  paid  to  an  em- 
p  oyee  for  domestic  serrlce  In  a  private  home 
Of  the  employer  or  for  agricultural  labor  ■■ 
I  21  Amindment  or  social  sxriTUTT  act — 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  209  of  the  Social 
security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
H-^  ..  "  P*y'"«°^  ^y  »n  employer  (without 
deduction  from  the  remuneration  of  the 
employee  I  — 

•_(  1 )  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  an  employee 

r^r  „r?oi°.°  3101  of  the  internal  Revenue 
code  of  1954,  or 

■•(3)  of  any  payment  required  from  an 
employee  under  a  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law. 


»I  50     Eth,t  tIcoOot  (proyi(J.d  for  In  (ttfn  «;  U   psrt  ?0   Kh«tul.  n  -*^ 
iinporttd  to  ()•  uiid  olhtrwiit  ii  tuW 


with    respect  to    remuneration    paid    to    an 

employee   for  domestic   service   In    a   private 

home    of    the  employer    or    for    agricultural 

labor.  ■■ 

(bi  rxDOAL  Uniuplotment  Tax —Para- 
graph (6)  of  section  330flibi  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  wages)  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

(8)  the  payment  by  an  employer  (without 
deduction  from  the  remvineratlon  of  tiie 
employee)  — 

lAi  of  the  Ux  Imposed  upon  an  employee 
under  section  3101,  or 

■  (Bi  of  any  payment  required  from  an  em- 
ployee under  a  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law. 

with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee for  domestic  service  In  a  private  home 
of  the  employer  or  for  agricultural  labor.  ■ 

( c I  ErriCTivr  Datis  — 

(II  In  aiNtBAL —Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2i,  the  amendmenu  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  with  reepect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1980 

(2i    Exnn.oN   roB   state  and   local   of>\- 

E^NMENTS  — 

'  A  )  The  smendments  made  by  this  section 
insofar  as  they  affect  the  application  of 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  payment  made  before  Jan- 
uary 1  1964  by  any  governmental  unit  for 
positions  of  a  kind  for  which  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  social  security  em- 
ployee taxes  were  paid  by  such  governmental 
unit  (Without  deduction  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  employee)  under  the  practices  of 
such  governmental  unit  In  efTect  on  October 
1.    1980 

(Bi  Por  purpcwes  of  subparagraph  (A)  the 
term  ■soclai  security  employee  taxes-  means 
the  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  taxe?  Imposed  bv  section 
3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

(Ci     For    purposes    of    subparagraph     -A) 
the  term  -governmenui  unit     means  a  State 
or   political   subdivision    thereof   within   the 
meaning  of  section  218  of  the  Soclai  Secu- 
rity Act 

Subtitle  P- Telephone  Tax 
Sec     11,5;     Telephone    Tax    CoNTiNt.-XD    at    2 
Peblint  iob  1981 
'BI    In    Oenebal— The   table   contained    In 
paragraph   ( 2 1    of  section  4251  isi    of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Code    of    1954    1  relating    to 
imposition    of    tax    on    communication    serv- 
ices!   Ls  amended   by  striking  out   the   last  2 
lines    of    such    table    and    Inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  the  followlnij 
During    1980   or    1981..  n 

During    1982      """"'  ]■• 

(b,  Co.Nr,.s.Mi.vG  Amendment— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4251  of  such  Code  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  'January  I  1982'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  January  1.  1983 
Subtitle  O  Increase  Until  1993  in  the  Duties 
on  Certain  Imports  of  Ethyl  Alcohol 

SEC  1161  INCBEASE  UNTIL  1993  IN  THE  DU- 
TIES ON  ETHrL  ALCOHOL  Im- 
POBTED  FOB  FUEL  Usi 

(BI  Amendments  to  Appendix  to  TSUS — 
(1)  Fob  1981  -Effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered  on  or  after  January  I  1981 
subpart  A  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
larirr  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
LSC  1303,  Is  amenaed  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item 


thereof  ■'SO"    an  by  striking  out  "13  31 /Br- 
and  Inserting   In   lieu   thereof  "12/31/83- 

i3i  ArTEB  i»S}  AND  I'NTiL  iss] — Effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  or  after 
January  l,  1983,  such  Item  901  50  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  -SO^  In  columns  numbered  1 
and  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '^O  and 
by  striking  out  ■13/31  W  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■13/31/83" 

(b)  DxriNmoN  — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  'entered^  means  entered 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  cuitoma  territory  of  the  United 
States 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

For  consideration  of  the  entire  bill  (in- 
cluding title  I  through  title  IX  of  the  House 
bill,  section  1  through  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  title  of  the  bill)  : 

ROBEBT   N     OlAIMO. 

Thomaj  L  Ashlxt. 
William  M   Bbodhead. 
Leon  E   Panxtta. 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte 

For  consideration  of  the  entire  bill  (in- 
cluding title  I  through  title  IX  of  the  House 
bill,  section  1  through  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment    and  the  title  of  the  bill)  ; 

P^BNEST     F      HOLLlNCS. 

Daniel  Patbick  Motnihan. 
J    James  Bxon, 

HCNBT    BrLLMON. 
PETI   V     DOMINICI. 

Managen  on  tht  Part  0/  the  Senate 


tlrl^  ^,  2.^  -»T«<-tlve  with  resoect  to  ar- 
tides  entered  on  or  after  January  i  1983 
Item   901  40  of   the  Tariff  Schedule,  of  the 


re  p«r 

1*1 


10(  ptr 


On  or  iMihMt 


United  States  (as  added  by  paragraph  fl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■lo'  in  columns 
numbered    1    and    3    and    Inserting    in    lieu 


For  title   II  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

\fELVIN    PbICE. 

Bill  Nichols, 
robebt  h   mollombn, 
i-ee  aspin, 

Bob  Wilson. 
Donald  J    MrrcHELL. 
Manageri  on  the  Part  ot  the  Hou»e. 
For   title   II   of   the   Senate   amendment. 
From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Sam  Nunn, 
Habbt  F    Btbo,  Jb  , 

ROGEB      JePSKN. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title   II.   subtitle   A   of   the   House   bill 
and  title  :  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Cabl  D    Pebkins, 
Iki  Andbews, 
Oeobci  Millxb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
For   title   II,  subtitle  A  of  the   House  bill 
and  title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From    the    Committee    on    Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
H    E   Talmaogi. 
Qeoboi  McOovun. 
Walttb  D    Hoddlcston, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title   II,   subtitle   C  of   "he  House  bill 
and  title  VII  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Cabl  D   Pebkins, 
William  D   Fobd, 
John  Bbademas, 
Mabio  Biagci, 
John  M   Ashbboor, 
John  Buchanan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou*e 
For  title   II    subtitle   C  of  the  House  bill 
and  title  VII  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From     the     Committee    on     Labor    and 
Human  Reso u rces 

Habbison  a    Williams.  Jb 

jENIflNOa   RAtroOLPS. 

Claibobnb  Ptll. 
Dick  Schwukeb. 

R^JBEBT  T     STArrOBO. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
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For  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and  Utle  VI 
of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service: 

Jim  Haklxt. 
William  D.  Fobo, 
WUXIAM  L.  Clat, 
EowABD  J   DcawiNaxi, 
OSNI  Tatlob, 
ManagcTM  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou*«. 

For  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and  title  VI 
of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs : 

Abb  RCBicx>rT, 
John  OLXNtr, 
Davis  Pbtob, 
Chables  H.  PncT, 
Tio  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seruite. 
For  title  II,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 
From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

Cabl  D  Pemcins, 
Edwabo  P.  Bkabo. 
Phim.i?  Bitbton, 

OlOBOS  Mn.I.KB, 

John  M.  Ashbbook, 
John  N   Eblxnbobn, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  of  the  Mouse. 

For  title  II,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 
From    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources 

Habbison  A   Williams,  Jb  , 
Jennings  Rai^dolph, 

CUklBOBNX   I>XI.L, 

Dick  Schweixes, 

ROBEBT  T.  STAITOBII, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For  title   V.   subtitle   A  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  401  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From   the   Committee  on   Public   Works 
and  Transportation : 

Habolo  T.  Johnson, 
Olenn  M  Akdebson, 
James  J   Howabo. 
Rat  Ropebts. 
Bud  SBusm, 
Qene  Sntdcs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
For  title  V    subtitle   A   of  the   House  bill 
and  section  401   of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From   the   Committee   on   Environment 
and  Public  Works: 

JENKINOS   RAKDOL,rH, 

Llotd  Bentsen, 

QtTEMTD*   K.   BUBDICK. 
ROBEKT  T.  StaITOBO, 

Lajut  Pbewleb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title   V,   subtitle  A  of  the   House  bill 
and  section  301   of  the  Senate  amendment, 
for  title  V,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill  and 
section  302  of  the  Senate  amendment:   and 
for  section   304  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From   the   Committee  on  Public   Works 
and  Transportation: 

Habolo  T  Johnson, 
Olenn  M  Andebson, 
James  J   Howabo, 
Rat  Robebts, 
Bud  SHt7STEB, 
Oene  Sntdeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
For  title   V.   subtitle  A  of  the  House  bill 
and  section   301   of   the  Senate   amendment, 
for  title  V.  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill  and 
section  302  of  the  Senate  amendment;   and 
for  section   304  of   the  Senate  amendment 
From     the     Committee     on     Commerce, 
Science,  and  Tran8p>ortatlon : 
HoWABO  W.  Caknon, 
J   Jambs  Exon, 
Bob  Pacxwood, 
Namct  Landon  Kassebattm, 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


For  title  III,  subtitle  C  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aad 
Foreign  Commerce: 

Hablet  O.  STAOona, 
Jim  Saktiki, 
J.  J,  Flobio, 
Babbeb  B.  Conablb,  Jb., 
Jim  Bbothiix, 
Ed  Madioan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte 
For  title  III.  subtitle  C  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From     the     Committee    on     Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
Howabo  W.  Cannon, 
J.  James  Exon, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Nanct  Landon  Kabsebattm, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title  VII  of  the  House  bill  and  tlUe 
VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From     the     Committee     on     Veteran*' 
Affairs: 

Rat  RoBXBTa, 
Davio  Sattebtielo, 
O  V.  Montcomebt, 

w  a  hetneb, 

John  Paul  Hammebschmidt, 
Maboabxt  M,  Heckles, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
For  Utle  VII  of  the  House  bill  and  tlUe 
VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 
Affairs : 

Alan  CBANaroN, 
H.  E.  Talmaoci, 
Al  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For  title  III,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 
From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce ; 

Hablet  O.  Staggcbs, 
Jim  Santini, 
J.  J.  Flobio, 

BaBBABA  A.  MiKtTLSKI, 

Jim  Bbothill. 
Ed  Maoican. 

From    the    Committee    oa    Ways    and 
Means, 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowski, 
James  C.  Cobman, 
Sam  Oibbons, 
J  J  Pickle, 
Chables  B.  Rangel, 
William  R  Cotteb, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
For  title  III,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 
From    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources: 

Habbison  A.  Willums,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Claibobne  Pell, 
Dick  Schweik^, 

ROBBBT  T,   SrAJTOBD. 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
ROBSXLL  B,  Long. 

BEBMAN  TaL MADGE, 

David  L.  Bobxn, 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title   ni,   subtitle   A.   and   title   VIII, 
subtitle   A   of   the   House   blU.   and    title   V, 
part  F  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce: 

Hablet  O   Staggebs, 
Henbt  a.  Wax  man, 
David  Sattebtield, 

RiCHABOSON   PbETEB, 

Jim  Bbothill, 
Tim  Lee  Cabtzb. 


Committee    on    Way*    aad 


From    the 
Means : 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowbxi. 
James  C.  Cobmam, 
SaM  OiaaoNa, 
j.  j.  pxcxle, 
Chables  B.  Rahoil. 
William  R.  Cottek, 
Out  Vandeb  Jact, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  MouM. 
For   title   III.   subutle   A.   and   title   Vin, 
subtitle  A  of  the  Hotue  bill,  and   Utle  V, 
part  F  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Hebman  Talmadgs. 
Davis  L.  Bobem, 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Rotb, 
Maruxgera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For  title  Vin,  subtlUes  B.  C.  and  D  of  the 
House  bin  and  title  V,  parts  A,  B,  C,  D,  S, 
and  O  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means: 

Al  Ullman, 
Dam  Rostenkowski, 
James  C  Cobman, 
Sam  OasoNS, 
J.  J  Pickle, 
Chables  B  Rancel, 
John  J.  Duncan  of  TennewM, 
Bill  Abcheb, 
Out  Vandeb  Jaot. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houtt. 
For  title  VIII,  subtitles  B.  C,  and  D  of  the 
House  bill  and  title  V,  paru  A,  B,  C.  D.  S, 
and  O  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Russell  B.  Long. 
HniMAN  Talmadce, 
Datid  L.  Boken, 
Boa  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senat: 
For  title  IX  of  the  House  bill  and  title  IX 
of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means: 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowski, 
James  C  Cobman, 
Sam  Oibbons, 
J.  J.  Pickle, 
Chaelks  B  Rancel, 
William  R  Cotteb, 
Out  Vandeb  Jagt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
For  title  IX  of  the  House  bill  and  title  IX 
of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Russell  B  Long, 
RniMAN  Talmadoe, 
David  L.  Boben, 
Bill  Roth, 


Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatobt  Statement  of  the 
CoMMrrrxE  or  Confxbence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7765)  entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  Recon- 
ciliation Pursuant  to  Section  3  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  ■  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bUl  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 
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The  House  recedes  from  U«  dl8»|!T»«'nent 
to  the  amervdmeiu  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendnient  whK-h  is  a  subsiltvite  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  -Senate  amendment  The 
dlHerences  between  the  House  bi;i  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  managers  whkh  follows  was  pre- 
pared by  the  comnuttees  of  Jurlsdlftlnn.  but 
la  arranged  by  l!Me  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment A  general  overview  by  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  appears  at  the  t>eglnnlng 

STATIMINT     or     BIDCCT     CnMMITTtC     M*S*Gtll8 

When  Congress  approved  budget  targets 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  it  agreed  that  growth  In 
Federal  spending  mtist  be  restrained  If  def- 
icits accompanied  by  high  rates  if  inflation 
are  ultimately  to  t>e  eliminated,  the  Federal 
Oovernmeut  must  initiate  basic  reforms  in 
l\»  spending  policies  Congress  accepted  the 
responsibility  to  reduce  spending  bv  approv- 
ing reconciliation  In  the  First  Budget  Res- 
olution for  Fiscal  Year   1981 

The  policy  of  spending  restraint  Implicit 
m  the  First  Budget  Resolution  made  it  nec- 
essary to  target  reductions  in  existing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  tu  eliminate  real  growth 
in  most  discre'lonary  iriigrams  aside  from 
defense  A  reduction  in  ongoing  programs 
funded  by  actlon.s  i>f  Congress  la  previous 
years  is  critical  because  exi.stlng  law  provides 
virtually  automatic  expenditures  which  now 
account  for  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  Federal  budget  In  other  words,  even  if 
Congress  voted  no  new  appropriations  for 
discretionary  programs  and  a,  prosed  no  pro- 
gram expansions  or  ne*  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1981  almost  $475  billion  would  still 
have  been  spent  next  year  because  of  laws 
passed  m  earlier  years  It  was  obvious  that  If 
spending  restraint  was  to  occur,  automatic 
expenditures  resulting  from  existing  law 
must  be  pared  Without  legislative  changes, 
spending  patterns  could  not  be  reduced  slg- 
nincantly 

Not  all  the  "uncontrollable"  items  In  the 
budget  are  on  the  spending  side  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  code  result  In  continuing 
revenue  losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  The 
timing  of  tax  collections  can  benefit  certain 
categories  of  taxpavers  over  others  and  has 
an  Impact  (>n  the  Ojvernment  s  cash  man- 
agement Consequentlv.  Congre.ss  deter- 
mined, on  grounds  of  equity  as  well  as  pru- 
dent fiscal  management  to  require  belt- 
tlghtentlng  on  the  revenue  side  as  well  as 
the  spending  side  of  the  Federal  budget 

Ihe  Budget  Committee  managers  realize 
how  dlftlcult  these  spending  reductions  and 
tax  change.^  are  to  adopt  The  Issue  for  the 
Congress  Is  what  spending  programs  and  tax 
benefits  of  relatively  lower  priority  can  be 
dropped  given  current  economic  ne:essUles 

The  Congress  took  vinprecedented  action  by 
directing  that  the.se  legislative  changes  he 
accomplished  through  the  reconciliation 
process  To  Implement  these  spending  and 
revenue  policies  m  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1981  Congress  directed 
It.s  spending  and  tax-wrltlng  committees  to 
examine  the  laws  withm  their  Jurisdictions 
and  to  recommend  legislative  changes  which 
would  result  In  substantial  savings  In  fiscal 
year  I98I  Committees  were  provided  with 
targets  which  totaled  $4  95  birion  of  savings 
m  budget  authority,  »6  4  blllkn  of  savings  In 
outlays,  and  $4  2  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nues The  Budget  Committees  informallv 
suggested  areas  In  which  legislative  savings 
could  be  made  However  the  spending  and 
tax-wrltlng  committees  determined  what 
prov'slons  of  law  should  he  changed  and  how 
those  changes  are  to  be  made  within  the 
overali  dollar  target.s 

The  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1980  reoresenl  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  to  comply  with  the  reccncHl- 
tlon  directives  Real  savings  have  been 
achieved  which  compare  favorably  with  the 


re -oncllla!  Ion  bills  as  pa.wed  bv  the  House 
and  Senate  Manv  be.ietlt  iru  rea.ses  c  mtalaed 
m  the  House-piSsed  bill  have  been  ellmlnate.i 
from  the  c  lufpre.ice  substitute  and  most  i,f 
the  spending  savings  and  revenue  increases 
lia.e    bee.,    retained 

With  this  reconciliation  bill  Congress  has 
shown  the  ability  to  Impose  upon  lt.se;r  a 
dUclpllne  never  before  achieved  The  legis- 
lative committees  involved  In  reconciliation 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  their 
dedication  to  respond  to  the  will  of  Congress 
The  Budget  Committees  of  both  Houses  rec- 
ommend approval  of  the  accompanying  rec- 
nnclllatlin  conference  report 

What  follows  In  this  statement  of  managers 
;i  a  title  by  title  explanation  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  This  explanation  ha,s  been 
prepared  by  the  committees  which  deter- 
mined the  provisions  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment which  were  In  their  separate  Jurisdic- 
tions 

Short  Title  and  DccL^RATtoN  or  Pi;«Posr 
(TrtLt  I) 

Both  the  Hcuse  bl  l  and  Senate  amend- 
ment Included  a  short  title  to  the  bill  The 
conference  ai/reemen'  adoTfs  the  short  title 
contained  In  section  101  of  the  House-passed 
bill 

Section  Ica  of  the  House  bill  provided  a 
general  statement  of  purp:se  regarding  en- 
actment of  the  reconciliation  bll!  The'Sen- 
ate  amendment  did  not  contain  anv  com- 
parable provision  The  conference  agreement 
contains  substitute  language 

School  Lunch  an  ■  Child  NvmmoN 

PaocKAMs   I  Title  II) 

(/)     School    lunch    program,    general    reim- 

burjemenf 

(A>  The  House  bill  reduces  the  general 
cash  reimbursement  rate  under  section  4  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  for  all  categories  of  lunches  served 
(free,  reduced  price,  and  paldi  by  2'.,  cents 
except  In  school  districts  in  which  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  lunches  served  were  served 
free  or  at  reduced  price  during  the  second 
preceding  school  year 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill  but  makes  It 
permanent 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  that  ill 
provide  that  the  amount  of  State  revenue. 
appropriated  or  used  for  meeting  the  State 
matching  requirements  of  section  7  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  will  not  be  re- 
duced becatise  of  the  2'j  cent  reduction  In 
section  4  funding,  iSi  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  State  adminis- 
trative expense  fund.s,  which  under  exlstini: 
law  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980 
through  fiscal  year  1984  and  i3i  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1984  the  requirement  for 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  date  by  which 
each  State  will  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  disbursement  of  State  adminis- 
trative expense  funds  for  each  vear  and  for 
reallocation  of  any  unused  funds,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  plana,  to  other  States  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  which  under 
existing  law  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1980 

(B(  The  House  bill  defines  "school  food 
authority"  for  purposes  of  section  4  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  the  governing 
body  that  Is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  one  or  more  schools  and  has  the  le- 
gal authorltv  to  operate  a  school  lunch  or 
breakfast  program 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(2)    Direct  Federal  expenditures,  commodity 
assistance 

< K)  The  Hrruse  bill  reduces  commodity  as- 
sistance In  the  school  lunch  program  by  3 
cents  per  meal  for  fiscal  year  1981. 


The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  tlie  House  bill  but  makes  It 
permanent  tjeglnnlng  with  the  1980-81 
schixil  year 

The  Con/errnce  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

iBi  The  House  bill  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.!  for  the  1980  81  school 
year  from  offering  commodity  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  schwil  breakfast  program 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  i  1  i  permanent- 
ly prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  otTerlng  commodity  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  school  breakfast  program  and 
(2 1  extends  the  commodl'v  purchasing  au- 
thorization under  section  14  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  vkhich  under  existing  law 
expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  through 
fiscal  year  1884 

(J)  Income  poierty  guidelines 

The  Houfr  hill  pr  'Vides  that  for  fiscal  \ear 

1981  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs  will  l)e  the  non- 
farm  Income  poverty  guidelines  prescrit»ed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  the 
fortv-e.ght  States  adju>.ted  annually,  thereby 
deleting  the  updating  of  such  guidelines 
through  March  of  1981 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  It  per- 
manent 

The  Conference  sutxstltute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

{4)Ellgihitity  guidelines 

The  House  bill  changes  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  eligibility  guidelines  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  from  125  and  195  percent 
of  poverty,  respectively  to  125  percent  of 
pove-tv  r>lus  a  standard  dedurMon  and  195 
percent  of  poverty  plus  a  standard  deduction 
respectively  The  standard  deduction  would 
be  tl:e  same  as  the  standard  deduction  In 
the    food    stamp    program 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  the  eligi- 
bility guidelines  for  free  and  reduced-price 
school  meals  to  125  percent  of  poverty  plus 
a  star.dard  deduction  and  185  percent  of 
poverty  plus  a  standard  deduction,  respec- 
tively The  standard  deduction  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  Womr  hill 

Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment would  through  changes  m  the  Income 
povertv  guidelines  and  the  eligibility  guide- 
lines, redure  the  maximum  Income  eligibility 
level  for  participation  in  the  WIC  program 
which  under  section  17idii2i  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1968  Is  the  same  as  the 
Income  standard  for  reduced-price  school 
meals 

The  Conference  substlttite  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  that  i  l ) 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prescribe  procedures  for  implementing  the 
revised  income  poverty  ,•  iidellnes  that  al- 
low school  food  authorities  to  make  ellglbllltv 
determinations  based  on  the  applications 
that  they  dlstrlb-uted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980-1981  school  year  or  distribute  and  make 
eligibility  determinations  based  on  nev.'  ap- 
plications containing  the  revised  incon-.f 
poverty  guidelines  and  (2»  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  iWICi 
through  1984  at  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  operate  the  program  for  fiscal  years 

1982  through  1984  The  changed  in-ome 
eligibility  guideline  for  redticed-prlce  school 
meals  will  determine  the  maximum  Income 
eligibility  level  for  participation  in  the  WIC 
program. 

(51    Special  assistance 

(A)  The  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1981 
effectively  Increases  to  20  cents  the  charge 
for  reduced-price  lunches  bv  deleting  the 
provision  allowlne  additional  ca'h  reim- 
bursement equal  to  the  free  lunch  reimburse- 
ment   factor    reduced    by    10    cents    or    the 
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price  charged  for  reduced-price  lunches  In 
that  Stale  whichever  Is  greater.  In  any  State 
where  all  schools  charge  less  than  20  cents 
per  reduced-price  lunch 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill  but  makes  It 
permanent 

The  Conference  subetltute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision 

iB)  The  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  re- 
places the  semiannual  adjustments  made  m 
the  sch(Kil  lunch  program  reimbursement 
rates  with  an  annual  adjustment  made  on 
July  1  to  reflect  changes  for  the  most  recent 
la-month  period  for  which  such  data  are 
available 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  a*  the  House  bill,  but  makee  it 
permanent. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(6)   Exclusion  of  Job  Corps  centers 

The  House  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  specifi- 
cally excludes  Job  Corps  centers  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  the  definition 
of  "school  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provisions  as  the  House  bill  btit  makes  them 
permanent 

The  Conference  sutjstltute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision 

1 7)    Suvimer  food  venire  program  for 
children 

(A)  The  Senate  amendment  precludes  from 
participating  In  tlie  program  private  non- 
profit lnstitution.s,  other  than  school  food 
authorities,  camps,  and  programs  primarilv 
serving  migrants,  that  purchase  meals  from 
a  food  service  management  company  and 
serve  more  than  2  000  children  dally  at  more 
than  20  locations 

The  House  bill  coiuali^s  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Seri- 
ate provision 

(B»  The  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
limits  meal  service  In  the  summer  program 
10  two  meals  i  lunch  and  either  breakfa.st  or 
a  supplement  i  dally,  except  in  camps  and 
service  institutions  serving  meals  primarily 
to  migrant  children 

The  Senafe  amendment  contalne  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  it 
permjinent 

TJ-.e  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision 

(Ci  The  Senate  amendment  extends  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the  sum- 
mer food  service  program  for  children,  which 
under  existing  law  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1980.  through  fiscal  year  1984 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(S)  Child  care  food  program 

(A)  The  House  bill  Includes  within  the 
term  "Institution,"  and  thereby  makes  ell;;!- 
ble  for  Federal  subsidies  under  the  child  care 
food  program,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for-profit  day  care  facilities  that  receive  com- 
pensation from  grant.s  to  the  States  made 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

iBi  The  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
provides  that  adjustments  m  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  supplements  served  m  the 
child  care  food  program  will  be  made  on  an 
annual  basis  on  July  1  rather  than  a  semi- 
annual basis 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  It 
permanent 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

iCi  The  House  bill  provides  that,  m  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Federal  cash  reimbursement 
rate  for  supplements  served  in  the  child  care 
food  program  will  be  reduced  by  3  cents 

The  icriaff  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  it 
permanent 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision 

iDi  The  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1981  re- 
duces from  $6  million  to  $4  million  the 
amount  available  annually  for  providing 
equipment  assistance  to  enable  child  care 
Institutions  to  establish,  maintain,  and  ex- 
pand the  program 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  it 
permanent 

The  Conference  substltut?  adopts  the 
Senate  provision 

[9 1    Special  milk  program 

The  House  bill  establishes  5  cents  as  the 
reimbursement  rate  for  milk  served  In  the 
special  milk  program  m  fiscal  year  1981  to 
paying  children  m  schools  institutions,  or 
camps  that  participate  in  one  of  the  other 
child  ntitrltlon  programs 

The  Senate  amendment  reduces  and 
freezes  the  reimbursement  rate  for  milk 
served  m  the  special  milk  program  to  paying 
children  In  schools,  institutions,  or  camps 
that  participate  in  oi^e  of  the  other  child 
nutrition  programs  to  5  cents  per  half-pint. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision 

(10)    School  breakfast  program 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  maximum 
free  breakfast  reimbursement  In  fiscal  year 
1981  of  the  higher  of  ili  the  national  av- 
erage payment  established  by  the  Secretary 
plus  10  cents  or  (2)  45  cents.  Indexed  an- 
nually on  July  1  rather  than  semiannually  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  series  'or  food  away 
from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision  as  the  House  bill,  but  makes  It 
permanent 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

111)    Food  service  equipment  assistance 

The  House  bill  lowers  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  to  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 

1981.  Under  existing  law,  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  food  service  equipment 
assistance  is  permanent  at  a  $75  million  per 
fiscal  year  level 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  (A)  lowers  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  food 
service  equipment  assistance  to  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  198;,  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 

1982,  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $40 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  and 
(B)  extends  through  fiscal  year  1984  the 
requirement  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
hsral  year  1980,  that  40  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  food  service  equipment  as- 
sistance be  reserved  to  assist  schools  without 
a  school  lunch  or  breakfast  program  that 
plan  to  use  food  service  equipment  to  Initiate 
such  a  program 

172)    Nutrition  education  and  training 
The    House    bill    limits    the    authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion   and    training    program    for    fiscal    year 
1981  to  $15  million 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  Conference  substitute  permanently 
limits  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  nutrition  education  and  training 
program  to  $15  million  and  extends  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  that 
program    through    fiscal    year    1984 


Student  Loan  Programs   (Titlx  III) 

1  The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment both  make  provision  for  reporting 
student  lean  defaulters  to  credit  bureau 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
student   loan   collection   rates 

Section  416  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1980   P  L   96-379   achieves  this  purpose 

2  The  Hcuse  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment both  limit  the  amount  of  special  al- 
lowance paid  to  lenders  for  those  loans 
made  \Mth  the  proceeds  of  State  revei'.ue 
bonds 

Section  438(bi(2)(D)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980.  PL  96-379  achieves 
this  purpose 

3  I  he  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  requires  that  parents  exhaust 
their  eligibility  under  ihc  new  parental  loan 
program  before  their  ..hiidrei.  vi-ould  tje  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  in  lac  Gu»'anteed  Student 
Loan  program 

The  House  recedes 

4  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  permits  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  provide  the  current  mailing  ad- 
dresses of  student  loan  defaulters  to  the 
holders  of  loans  in   default  status. 

The  Senate  recedes 

5,  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  suspends  the  FY81  authoriza- 
tion to  pay  administrative  cost  allowances 
to  state  guarantee  agencies  in  the  GSL  pro- 
gram 

The  House  recedes 

6  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  contains  other  student  loan  pro- 
visions relating  to  creation  of  a  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Association,  changes  in 
the  interest  rates  charged  to  borrowers,  and 
others 

Parts  B  and  D  of  T:t,ie  IV  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980  make  changes  m 
the  Student  Loan  programs  including  pro- 
visions for  recapture  of  current  outstanding 
balances  of  National  Direct  Students  Loans 
(Section  442)  and  for  increasing  interest 
rates  charged  to  borrowers  (Sections  415  and 
446  I. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  only  legisla- 
tive language  contained  in  this  conference 
report  on  H  R  7765  is  for  item  4  AH  other 
reconciliation  provisions  contained  in  Sec- 
tion H  can  be  found  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  (Public  96-374  i 
Ci.iL  Service.  Postal  Service,  and  Related 
Programs  i  Title  IV) 

subtitle  a — THE  CIVIL   SERVICE 

Annual   cost-of-living  adjustment 

Section  601  of  the  Senate  bill  eliminates 
the  September  1980  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment I  COLA  I  for  civil  service  annuitants 
and  provides  that  the  COLA  due  on  March  1 
1981  shall  be  based  on  the  change  m  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  over  the  :2-month 
period  beginning  December  1979  and  ending 
December  1980 

The    House    bill    contains    no    comparable 
provisions   The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House 
Repeal  of  "look-back    p'^ovision    proration  of 
mitiai  adyustmen: 

Section  401  of  the  House  bill  repeals  the 
so-called  "look-back"  frovis'.on  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  law.  under  which  em- 
ployees v.ho  retire  are  able  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  previous  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment Section  401  also  amencs  the  civi:  serv- 
ice retirement  law  to  provide  for  proration  of 
a  retiree's  initial  cost-of-living  adjustment 
Under  proration  the  empioyee  will  receive 
one-sixth  of  the  applicable  ccst-of-llvlnp  ad- 
justment for  each  month  the  employee  was 
on  the  retirement  rolls  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  f-e  adjustment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions 

The  conference  report  contains  the  House 
provisions  Hovtever,  the  conferees  agree  that 
the  repeal  of  the   'look-back    provision  shall 
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not  b«  ellecUv.  until  45  days  after  the  date 
of  •n^tment  Thus.  »n  Individual  who  rr- 
tlr^  before  the  45th  day  after  the  date  the 
Pr»aldent  *gai  the  bill  will  be  eligible  to  t*ke 
»dvant*ge  of  the  -look-back  '  provlalon 
tHmination  ot  dual  pay  for  rtaerx-ista 
Section  402  of  the  House  bill  amend*  exist- 
ing law  to  limit  the  total  amount  of  compen- 
Mtlon  a  Federal  employee  may  receive  for 
period*  of  military  training  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  or  the  Reaerve  Under 
the  amendment,  employees  would  continue 
to  receive  their  military  pay.  but  their  civi- 
lian pay  would  be  limited  to  the  difference. 
If  any.  between  their  military  pay  and  their 
civilian  pay  for  the  period  of  training 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
pvable  provision  The  House  recedes  to  the 
Senate. 

Elimxruition  of  crtdit  for  hotidayi  \n  cal- 
L'ulating  lump-sum  leave  payments 
Section  403  of  the  House  bill  amends  exist- 
ing law  by  eliminating  payment  for  Federal 
holidays  that  occur  after  a  Federal  employee 
retires  but  within  the  period  covered  by  the 
employees  lump-sum  leave  payment  The 
smendmeiu  provides  that  the  period  of  leave 
used  for  calculating  the  lump-sum  payment 
shall  not  be  extended  due  to  any  holiday 
occurring  after  the  employees  separation 

There   is   no   comparable   provision    In    the 
Senate  amendment    The  conferees  agreed  to 
the    House    provision    with    an    amendment 
changing  the  effective  date  from  October   1 
IMO.  to  the  date  of  enactment 

Dijabiltty  retirement  ettgibtlity 
Section  404  of  the  House  bill  amends  the 
civil  service  disability  retirement  provisions 
Under  this  amendment,  a  determination 
must  be  made  that  the  employee  is  not 
quallfled  for  reassignment  to  another  posi- 
tion In  the  agency  at  the  same  grade  or  level 
before  the  employee  may  be  considered  to  be 
disabled  Under  existing  practice,  the  em- 
ployees ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  an- 
other position  at  the  same  salary  level  Is  not 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  disability 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  conference  report  Includes  the  House 
provision  with  an  amendment  relating  to 
employees  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice The  amendment  provides  that  emplnyees 
of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  considered  not 
quailfled  for  reassignment  to  a  vacant  posi- 
tion If  the  reassignment  Is  to  a  position  In  a 
different  craft  or  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
covering  the  employee 

Minimum  dtsablltty  retirement  arinuity 
Section  405  of  the  House  bill  amends  the 
civil  service  retirement  law  to  exclude  In- 
dividuals who  are  rerelvli>({  military  retire- 
ment benelts  or  veterans  compensation  from 
the  guaranteed  minimum  disability  annuity 
provision  Under  existing  law  an  employee 
who  has  completed  at  least  .^  years  of  civilian 
service  and  becomes  disabled  may  retire  on 
an  Immediate  annuity  The  dLsabllltv  retiree 
IS  guaranteed  an  annuity  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  40  percent  of  his  average  pay  or  his  earned 
annuity  after  projecting  his  se'vice  to  age  60 
Under  this  amendment  the  minimum  dis- 
ability benefit  will  continue  to  pay  to  In- 
dividuals who  recftve  military  retired  pay  on 
account  of  service-connected  disabilities  re- 
ceived In  combat  or  caused  by  an  Instru- 
mentality of  war 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  from  October  1  1980  to  the  date 
of  enactment 

Kiemptioru  of  Hie  inju ranee  premxumi  from 
State  taiation 

Section  40fl  of  the  House  bill  amends  the 
Federal   employees    life   Insurance  provisions 


by  prohibiting  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  Imposing  taxes  or  other  fees 
on  premiums  paid  to  carriers  under  the  Fed- 
eral employee*  life  insxirance  program  The 
Senate  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision  The  conference  report  Includes  the 
Hou.se  pr.ivlslon 

51'BTITl.r     B       Till     P<iST*l     SCRVKI 

The  House  bill  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
vuions  relating  to  programs  of  the  Postal 
Service  Because  instructions  under  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolutlo:i  to  achieve  savings  in 
postal  programs  were  directed  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  not  to  the 
authorizing  committee  there  were  no  com- 
parable provisions  In  the  Senate  bill  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ho.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Oovernmenlal  Affairs 
believe  that,  in  the  future,  reconciliation  In- 
•.trucllons  sh  'uld  be  dlrectel  conslslenlly  to 
eltht-r  the  authorl/.lng  or  appropriations  com- 
mittees In  order  to  give  each  House  of  the 
Congress  ihe  opportunity  to  fully  consider 
and  act  upon  proposed  legislative  changes 
Public  service  subtidv  <"*d  'i.r-day  mail 
.^ectlon  411  of  the  House  bill  reduces  the 
amount  auth.)rlzed  for  public  service  appro- 
priations for  the  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1981  from  $7  i«  million  to  $48«  million,  a  re- 
duction of  1250  million  A  companion  provl- 
s!(ii>,  section  412  prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  taking  any  action  during  fiscal  year  1981 
which  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  six- 
day  mall  delivery  There  are  no  comparable 
provisions  In  the  Senate  amendment  The 
nnferees   agreed    to   the    House   provisions 

Reduced  rales 

Section  413  of  the  Ho\ise  bill  reduces  by 
»100  million  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  subsidize  third-class  nonprofit  bulk 
mall  for  fiscal  year  1981  Thus  it  proposes 
an  authorization  of  1319  million,  rather  than 
•419  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  reductions  may 
be  considered  a  failure  of  appropriation  '  so 
that  the  Postal  Service  may  initiate  action 
to  Increase  the  rates  applicable  to  nonprofit 
third-class  bulk  mail 

Section  414  of  the  House  hill  revises  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  the  authority  to  adjust 
certain  rates  when  a  failure  of  appropria- 
tion ■  has  occurred  As  proposed  in  the  House 
bll!  the  Postal  Service  must  petition  the 
Postal  Rate  CommLsslon  for  a  recommended 
decision  to  increase  rates  and  the  Commis- 
sion nuist  report  Its  recommendations  within 
60  days  The  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission would  be  a  rvile-making  procedure 
rather  than  a  full  hearing  on  the  record 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  provisions 
comparable  to  these  sections  The  conference 
report  provides  for  a  »50  million  reduction 
In  the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
subsidize  third-class  nonprofit  bulk  mall  for 
fiscal  year  1981  The  conferees  agree  that  this 
reduction  may  be  considered  a  'failure  of 
appropriation  The  House  recedes  to  the 
Senate  \klth  respect  to  the  provision  for  rate 
adj.;siments  when  there  Is  a  "failure  of  ap- 
proprla!  Ion  ' 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  House  have  agreed  that  removal  of  sec- 
tion 414  from  the  bill  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  support  or  oppose  any  Interpreta- 
tion of  e,xls!.ing  law  made  bv  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  any  other  person 

Section  415  of  the  House  bill  amends  ex- 
isting law  to  specifically  authorize  the  prac- 
tice by  which  the  Pr>stal  Service  requests 
adjustments  in  appropriations  previously 
made  for  revenue  foregone  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  request  for  a  till  million 
reconciliation  appropriation  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1981  shall  be  resubmitted  for  fiscal  year  1982 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions  The  conference  agree- 
ment contains  the  Hou.ie  provision 


Section  416  of  the  House  bill  repeals  the 
authorization  for  political  parties  to  mall 
third-class  mall  at  the  nonprofit  rate  The 
Senate  amendment  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

Effective  date 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  shall  l>e  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment 

SUBTITLI    C-    riDtRAl     EMPlOYirS 
COMPENSATION    ACT 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  cost-of-llving  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  FECAi  benefits  for  job-related  accidents 
shall  m  th;  future  be  made  on  an  annual 
basis 

I  he  Senate  recedes 

Highway     Rail    and   Relatxd    PaockAus 

IIITir    V)     >.VBtITl.E    A        IIIOIIWAY    HROORAMS 

With  respect  to  ?.avlng8.  PL  96-400.  sec- 
tion 31U.  has  achieved  the  savings  reccjm- 
mcnded  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  The  conferees  from  both 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
nuttee  m  the  House  and  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  in  the  Senate 
have  and  continue  to  support  the  action 
taken  m  the  Ueparimeiil  of  1  ranspcrtallon 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for 
Klsi-al  Year  19H1  ^uri  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  savings  achieved  therein 

In  particular  the  conferees  supp.jrted  the 
obligation  constraints  ci-intalned  in  Section 
310  of  the  Department  of  Ttansportatlon  Ap- 
propriations Act  That  section  sets  a  limita- 
tion on  otjiigatlonal  authority  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981  of  18  75  billion  Our  support  Is  rooted  In 
the  understanding,  shared  by  our  collea'^ues 
I'll  the  Appropriations  Committees,  that  no 
otjll^'atlonal  con<talnts  are  to  be  imposed  on 
either  the  emergency  relief  fund  or  on-going 
emergency  projects  funded  under  the  dls- 
i  retlonarv  bridge  replacement  fund.  Includ- 
ing discretionary  funds  set -aside  from  bridge 
replacement  funds  (prior  to  such  funds  be- 
ing apportioned  to  the  States  i  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  bridge  projects  program  It  has 
always  been  the  Intention  of  the  Public 
Works  conferees  that  both  the  Huntnn;ton 
Bridge  and  U  S  Grant  Bridge  projects  be 
recognized  as  on -going  emergency  projects 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  conferees  to  ex- 
(  lude  these  projects  from  the  obligation  cell- 
ing Ab.sent  such  an  exclusion,  the  projects 
could  not  be  built  In  accordance  with  Con- 
gressional Intent 

StBTITLI    B  -  OTHER    PROGRAMS 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (Sec    511 ) 
Senate  pro\  ision 
The  Senate  provision   redvices  the  level  of 
funding    for    the    National    Highway    TraJTl'- 
Safety  Administration  for  general  operations 
In  fl.scal  year   1981   from  the  $70  million  au- 
thorized in  S    1159  as  It  pas-sed  the  Senate 
to    »53800(X)0    This    reduction    would    result 
in   a  *5  million  savings  In   budget  authority 
for  fiscal   year   1981 

House  proi  ision 
The    House    measure    contains    no   similar 
provision 

Confrrerii  e  substitute 
The  conference  .substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  vilth  appropriate  technical  cor- 
rections to  f>ermlt   the  conferees  on   S     1159 
to   report   a  bill    which   authorizes  less   than 
«53  8(X)  OrX)  for  the  general  operations  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981.  If  they  wish  to  do  so 
Railroad    Rehabilitation    (Sec     512) 
Senatr  amrndrnent 
The  Senate  amendment  recommends  that 
the   amount    authorized    to   be   expended   for 
the  railroad  rehabilitation  and  Imprtjvement 
financing    program    established    under    title 
V  of  the  Railroad  Revllallzatlon  and  Regula- 
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lory  Reform  Act  of  1976  pursuant  to  either 
S  2530  or  H  R  7235  be  limited  to  $180  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  As  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  S  2530  provided  for  an  increase 
m  the  authorization  level  of  $400  million  for 
the  purchase  of  redeemable  preference  shares 
over  a  two-year  period  until  September  30. 
1982  By  limiting  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  program  during  fis- 
cal year  1U81  to  $180  million  and  the  bal- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1982  the  Senate  provi- 
sion would  restilt  In  an  anticipated  savings 
m  budget  authority  of  $70  nulllon  in  fiscal 
year   1981 

House  bill 

Ihe  House  bill  contains  no  provision 
Conference  subsdtufe 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  has  since  been  enacted 
In  section  405ib)(l)  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980.  Public  Law  96-448.  which 
amended  section  509  of  the  Railroad  Revital- 
izatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 

it  Is  anticipated  that  this  already  enacted 
reduction  In  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  will  result  In  a 
savings  of  $70  million  m  budget  authority 
and  $13  million  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981 

AiRP<iRT   AND   Railway   Improvement   Act 
(Title   VI) 

To  date  no  legislation  hats  passed  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  obligations  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for  airport  de- 
velopment airport  planning  or  noise  com- 
patibility programs  Thus  both  the  Senate 
and  House  reconciliation  measures  were  ad- 


dressed to  bills  that  had  originated  In  that 
chamber  to  authorize  such  obligations 

The  Senate  provision  addresses  S  1618  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  airport  planning  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1981  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than  nor 
more  than  $650,000,000  The  House  provision 
addresses  H.R  6721  and  provides  for  an  un- 
specified reduction  of  $300,000  In  budget 
authority  below  levels  authorized  In  the  re- 
ported bill  If  the  budget  authority  reduc- 
tions were  not  realized  the  Hcse  pro'ls'on 
directs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  reduce  the 
amount  obligated  for  airport  development 
airport  planning  and  luise  c.^in,j«..o...  .y 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  no  more 
than  $725,000,000 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  both  the 
Senate  and  House  provisions  to  reduce  the 
btidget  authority  levels  In  bills  that  have 
originated  In  each  chamber  The  substitute 
limits  the  amount  of  grants  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  authorized  to  make  from  the 
Airport  and  Alrvi'ay  Trust  Fund  in  fiscal  year 
1981  for  airport  development,  airport  plan- 
ning and  noise  compatibility  programs  to  a 
level  of  not  more  than  $725,000,000 

VCTCRANS'    PKOCRAMS     (TITLE    VII) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  concurs  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  conferees  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
lalrs  Committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate    That   recommendation  Is  as  follows: 

Section  401  of  Public  Law  96-330,  the  Vet- 
erans   Administration   Health-Care   Amend- 


ments of  1980,  and  section  504  of  Public 
Law  96-385.  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pe.-satlon  and  Housing  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  198U,  ar.d  sections  201  202  211 
and  212  together  with  section  802(b),  and 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  96-466,  the  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  and  Education  Amendments 
of  1980,  contain  provisions  that  Incorporate 
in  whole  or  with  modifications  all  but  one 
of  the  provisions  of  H  R  7765  as  passed  by 
the  House  (title  VII)  and  the  Senate  (title 
VIII)  and  win  result  m  tota.1  savings  ex- 
ceeding the  amounts  of  savings  that  each 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affair*  was  in- 
structed In  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  (H  Con 
Res  307)  to  achieve  through  recommended 
legislation. 

We  thus  recommend  that  the  conference 
report  contain  no  provision  relating  to  mat- 
ters within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committees 

Also,  we  note  that  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  Public  Law  96-330  limiting  the 
circumstances  under  which  certain  veterans 
oaths  of  inability  to  defray  medical  expanses 
shall  be  considered  conclusive  constitutes 
appropriate  disposition  of  legislation  (HR 
3475  and  S  769)  to  authorize  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  recover  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain non-service-connected  care  from  health 
insurance  carriers 

The  following  table  shows  the  resolution 
m  Public  Laws  96-330  96385  and  96-466 
of  each  provision  lnclur'e'1  In  the  House  or 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  7768: 


COMPARISON  Of  COST  SAVING  PROVISIONS  UNDER  TH£  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  VETERANS'  AfFAIRS  COMMITTEES— HR   7765  AS  PASSED  BV  HOUSE  (TITLE  VII)  AND  SENATE  (TITLE  VIII) 

WITH  PROVISIONS  OF   PUBLIC  LAW  96-330 

I  In  millions  of  dollir] .  Iiscti  year  1981  Mvin|>| 


H.R.  7765 


Housa  (iKtion 
numbei) 


Senate  (section 
number) 


Mtpositiofi  ot 
Itemj  (provisioni 

ol  Public  Lai* 
96  330,  96-385, 

and  %-«66) 


Description  of  itemi 


Budget        Out-       Budget 
■uthoiity        lays    authonty 


Out-        Budget 
lays    autho  ily 


Out- 
lays 


H.R.  7765 


House  (section 
number) 


Senate  (section 
number) 


Diipstition  o( 

Items  (provisions 

0'  Public  Lan 

96-33C,  96-385 

me  96-<66) 


DescHption  of  items 


Budget 
authority 


Out-        Budget 
lays    authority 


Out-       Budtet 
lays    auOMxity 


Out- 
lays 


L  m-tations  on  p,«»umpt;on  o(  m- 

tb  1 1«    to    defray    medical    ei- 

penses i  109  1     '  109  1 

L  m  lation  on  piymenl  of  ctrtiin 

bur  il  allowances  >  83  5      '  83  5 

Termnat  on  (House)  or   modilca- 

lion  (Senate)  of  flight  and  cor- 
respondence Iriinmg        '56.3      '56,3 

Debt  collection  provisions '116.0    '116.0 

Repeal  of  PREP  autfiorit, ".9        ".9 

Limitation   on   payment  ot  acluca- 

tion  and   rehabilitation   benefits 

to  incarcerated  persons i"6. 2      ''6.0 


•35  « 

•139  0 

"10 


'35 

139 

"  1 


■109.1 
(•) 


'20  0 
lit  2 
"1  0 


"8.7 


'109  1 
(') 


'20  0 
14«  2 
i>  1  0 


'•8.7 


(") 


(") 


Limitation  on  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  incarce'aled  persons  "3.0      "3,0  

Reduction  of  Gl  bill  cosl-of-living 
increase  tram  15  to  10  percent 
and  delayed  effective  date       .     "261  7  ii267  5      "  202  3     ''207.9 

Modification  of  crile'ia  for  approv- 
ing Gl  bill  vocational  ob|ectiv« 
courses ft  1      »  4. 1 

ToUl  savings 375.0      374.8         441.2      447.0 


"1.6       "1.6 


4S6.9 


492.5 


'  Sac.  701. 

'Sec.  401  ol  Public  Law  96-330, 

'Sec,  702 

•  Deleted  from  compromise  on  Public  La*  96-325. 

'Set.  703. 

'  Sec  802 

■  Sees.  603  and  604  of  Public  La«  96-466. 

'Sees  704  and  705. 

'Sac   805 

'•  Sks  605  and  606  of  Public  Law  96-456. 

"Sec  706. 

"Sec  803, 

"Sec  601  of  Public  Law  96-466. 

"Sac.  707  (a),  (b).  and  (c). 

Small  Business  (Title  VIII) 
Section  601  of  the  House  bill  acknowledges 
achievement  of  certain  reconciliation  savings 
by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Small  Business 
through  the  enactment  Into  law  of  Public 
Law  96-302  the  Small  Business  Development 
Act  of  1980  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision 

The    Committees    oti    the    Budget    concur 
that   the  reconciliation   directive  relating   to 
small   business   program.s   has   be?n   satisfied 
by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  96-302 
Accordingly,  the  Senate  recedes 

CXXVI 1973— Part  23 


uSk.  602  of  Public  Law  96-466. 

"Sec.  70'(d). 

I'  Less  than  {500.000  (sec.  504  of  Public  Law  96-385). 

"Sac.  801. 

"  Sacs.  201,  202,  211.  212.  and  802(b)  of  Public  Law  96-466  (see  note  balow). 

"  Sec.  804. 

■I  Sees.  303  and  325  ot  Public  Law  %-456. 

Note  Title  II  of  Public  Law  96-466  provides  a  10-percent  increase  in  Gl  bill  benefits— M  to  ba 
enective  Oct  I.  1980  (sees.  201.  202,  and  802(bXl))  and  the  remainder  Jan  1,  1981  (sees,  211. 
212,  and  802(b)(2)).  The  savings  from  the  reduction  of  the  increase  from  15  to  IC  pKceni  (J139.- 
800.000  in  budget  authority  and  {145.400.000  in  outlays)  and  the  delay  in  the  ettective  date  of 
the  increase  ({62.500.000  in  budget  authority  and  outlays)  add  up  to  the  amount:  inoicated. 


Medicare  and  Medicaid   Related   Provisions 
(Title  IX) 
I  health  provisions 
1.  Home  Health  Services 
House  bill — The  House  bill  provides  medi- 
care   coverage    for    unlimited    home    health 
visits,    eliminates   the   3-day   prior    hospital 
stay  requirement  under  part  A  of  medicare; 
eliminates     the     »60    deductible     for     home 
health   benefits   under  part   B;    Includes  the 
need  for  occupational  therapy  as  a  qualifying 
criterion   for   home   health   benefits;    allows 
proprietary  home  health   agencies  In  states 


without    llcenaure    laws    to    paxtlclpate    In 
medicare,    provides    authority    for    the    Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
quire bonding  or  the  establishing  of  escrow 
accounts  to  the  extent   he  finds  necessaj-y 
requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  regional 
Intermediaries  for  home  health  agencies    and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  take  several  actions 
to  achieve  the  more  effective  administration 
of  the  home  health  benefit. 
Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference     agreernent — The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Hotise  bill 
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The  ooiifereiice  a^jreemeiu  eliminates  the 
special  Uc-eii.tliiK  requirement  iinaer  present 
nieduare  law  relatliiK  to  proprietary  home 
health  agencies  and  the  authority  f>f  the 
Secretary  to  e.itabliah  additional  standards 
solely  on  the  bai-is  ut  the  tax  status  .>f  an 
ajjencv  Thus,  under  the  cotiferente  a»;ree- 
ment.  If  a  state  haw  a  home  heaith  agency 
Ucenaun;  law,  any  home  health  a^em-v  re- 
RBrdless  of  us  sponsorship  must  be  licensed 
under  that  law  oi  be  approved  by  the  state 
anency  responsible  fur  llcen.sln^;  home  health 
agencies  as  meeting  the  established  re<iulre- 
ments  i  other  than  requirements  reliitin^s  to 
the  tax  status  of  the  agency  i  In  order  to 
participate  as  a  home  health  agency  In  the 
medicare  pro^jram 

In  re(|uinn»;  the  deslKna'lon  of  rei^lonal 
intermediaries  for  home  health  agencies.  It 
Is  not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  home 
health  agencies  would  be  precluded  from 
contracting  directly  with  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration 

2     Reciprocal    agrerments     lor    \eTHces    fw- 
nuhed   outride   the    I'nited   Statrs 

House  bill  The  House  bt;:  authorl/es  the 
negotiation  of  reciprocal  agreements  with 
other  countries  for  medicare  benefits  for 
t)eneflclarles  living  or  tra\eUng  outside  the 
United   states 

Seriafe   wncndment — No  provlston 

Con/erc'ii  c  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Hou.se  pro- 
vision 

J    Oenfijfj'  services 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  provides  medi- 
care coverage  for  services  furnished  by  den- 
tists when  the  services  are  of  the  kinds  that 
are  covered  when  furnished  by  physicians 
The  bin  al.so  covers  hospital  stays  where  the 
severity  of  the  noncovered  dental  procedure 
warrants  Routine  dental  services  would  con- 
tinue to  be  noncovered  services 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Con'erence     agreement — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the   House  provision 
4     Treatment   o/   pJanfar   uarta 

House  bill  The  House  bill  provides  medi- 
care coverage  for  the  treatment  of  plantar 
warts  I  warts  on  the  feet) 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 

Conference     agreement      The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision, 
5  Community  mental  health  centen 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  provides  reim- 
bursement under  part  B  of  medicare  to  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  up  to  15 
outpatient  and  60  partial  hospitalization 
visits  per  year  under  part  B  of  medicare 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House 
provision 

6  Comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation 
faciliti/  services 
Howe    bill — The   House   bill    covers   free- 
standing outpatient  rehabilitation   facilities 
aa  providers  of  services  under  medicare 
Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
CoTi/rrrtire     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement   Includes  the  House  provision 

7    Optomefrljf J'  services 
House  bill — The  House  bill  covers  services 
furnished  by  optometrists  related  to  the  con- 
dition  of   aphakia    i  absence  of   the   natural 
lem  of  the  eyei 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision. 

I    Antigens 
House  bill  — The  House  bill  covers  antigens 
prepared    by    one    physician    and    forwarded 
to  another  tor  administration  to  the  patient 


Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 

9    Payment  uhrre  benetfi^ary/  not  at  fault 
House    bill  ^The    H<nise    bill    requires    the 
Secretary  to  n^akc  medicare  payment   where 
a  beneficiary   who  required  a  higher  level  o! 
care  was  erroneously  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
Institution  providing  a  lower  level  of  care 
Senate  amendment  -No  provision 
Conference     agreentent  — Ihe     con.ference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 

10  Flexibility  in  appJicafion  of  standards  to 

to  rural  hospitals 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  authorUee  the 
Secretary  to  apply  the  medicare  health  and 
safety  standards  applicable  to  ait  hospitals 
more  flexibly  with  respect  to  rural  hos- 
pitals where  such  action  will  not  jeopardize 
patient  health  and  safety 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision  with 
a  nuxlltlcatlon  under  which  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  pnnlde  for  a  limitation 
on  the  scope  of  services  to  Ije  furnished  by 
a  hospital  conslster.t  with  any  relaxation  or 
waiver  of  applicable  standards 

11  Certification    and    uft.'i^aMun    review    by 

porii/jt'uf » 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  allows  podia- 
trists acting  within  the  scope  of  their  prac- 
tice, to  be  recognized  as  phyMclans  for  the 
purpose  of  physician  certification  and  utili- 
zation review 

Senate  amendrneni  — No   provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the   House  provision 

12  Physician     treatment     plan     for     speech 

pathology 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  allows  a  speech 
pathologist    to   establish    the    plan   of   treat- 
ment for  speech  pathology  services 
Senate  amendmrnt      No   provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 

13  Payment    for   physician!     services   where 

beneAc'.ary  has  died 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  authorizes  for 
physicians  services  rendered  to  a  Ijeneflclary 
Ijefore  his  death  payment  on  the  basis  of 
an  unpaid  bill  to  the  person  who  has  agreed 
to  assume  legal  obligation  to  pay  the 
physician. 

Senafe   amendment — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 
14    Presumed  coverage  proil.Monj 
House   bill  — The  House  bill  repeals  medi- 
care provisions  authorizing    by  type  of  diag- 
nosis     presumed     periods     of     coverage     for 
skilled  nursing  facility  and  home  health  serv- 
ices 

.Senate  ciendmcnt  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 
;5    Payments  to  proiiders  of  seriices 
House    bill  —The    House    bill    (a)     repeals 
a    provision    of    existing    law    under    which 
medicare  payments  to  a  provider  of  services 
are    limited    to   the    lower   of    the    providers 
customary  charges  or  the  reasonable  cost  for 
services    to    medicare    beneficiaries     and    (b) 
provides  for  reimbursement  under  medicare 
Part  B  to  providers  of  services  on  the  basis 
of  the  reasonable  cost  minus  the  coinsurance 
amounts    charged    beneficiaries 

Senate    amendment  — No    provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  does  not   Include  the  House  pro- 
vision   on    ia>    and    foli<,ws   the   House   pro- 
vision on  lb) 


le    Limit  on  premium  increases  due  to  late 
enrollment 
House  bin  —The  House  bill  UmlU  the  late 
enrollment    penalty   under   medicare   part   B 
to  a  maximum  of  30  percent 

Srnrte   amendment  — No   provision 
Conference     agreement  --  Vhe     conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision 

17  Reenrollment  and  ope-n  cnroi.  men!  in 
part  B 
House  bill — The  Hovise  bill  repeals  a  pro- 
vision of  existing;  law  that  permits  bene- 
ficiaries to  reeiiroU  In  medicare  Part  B  only 
once  (thus  unlimited  reenrollment  would  be 
permitted!  and  also  permits  continuous 
open  enrollment  for  Individuals  who  failed 
to  enroll  at  their  first  opportunity  i  rather 
than  open  enrollment  only  during  January 
through  March  of  each  yean 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Confcren<  e  agreement  The  conference 
Bgreemeiit  im  hides  the  Hovise  provision  with 
a  modincatlon  providing  a  one-year  period 
beginning  January  1.  1M81.  during  which 
any  State  wnuti  has  not  already  done  so 
could  enter  into  an  agreement  or  modifica- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  lb4J  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act 
tor  the  enrollment  of.  and  purchase  of  medi- 
care Fart  B  protection  for  eligible  individuals 
who  are  receiving  money  payments  uncjer 
public  as.slstance  programs  or  who  are  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  under  tlUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Sei  urity  Act  A  slate  currently 
without  a  buy-In  agreement  could  enter  Into 
an  agreement  during  11*81  covering  both  cash 
re-lpientb  and  persons  ellglljle  only  for  medi- 
cal assistance  If  it  wished  to  do  so 

IS.  Chiropractors   se ri  tccj 

House  bit/ —The  House  bill  modifies  the 
requirement  for  chiropractic  coverage  so  that 
a  subluxation  could  be  demonstrated  to  exist 
either  by  an  x-ray  ur  other  chiropractic  clini- 
cal findings  X-rays  taKen  to  demonstrate  a 
subluxation  would  be  covered 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
«    Conference     agreement — Ihe     conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision 

19     Increases    m    outpatient    mental    health 
benefits    under    part    B 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  Increases  the 
present  limit  on  reimbursement  for  out- 
patient mental  health  services  from  50  to  80 
percent  of  reasonable  charges,  up  to  IT&O  In 
program  payments  per  year  The  bill  also 
covers  outpatient  services  of  qualified  clini- 
cal psychologists  when  referred  by  a  phy- 
sician 

Senate  amendment  -  No  provision 

Conference  agreement  — Ihe  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House 
provision 

20     Limitation    on     payments     to     radiol- 
ogists and   pathologists 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  limits  the  spe- 
cial 100  percent  reimbursement  for  radiol- 
ogy and  pathology  services  to  physicians  ac- 
cepting assignment  for  all  services  fur- 
nished  to   hospital   Inpatients 

Seriate    amendi'ient       No    provision 

Conferenr  e     apreemenl  — The     conference 
Includes  the  Hovise  provision 
21    Shortened  part  B  termination  period  for 

certain      tndiiiduait      u^oje      premtiiTTu 

medicaid   has   ceased   to  pay 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  permiu  an 
Individual  whose  State  buy-In  coverage  for 
part  B  of  medicare  has  ended  to  terminate 
such  coverage  effective  with  the  month 
medicare  Is  notified  that  coverage  Is  no 
longer  wanted  rather  than  continuing  en- 
rollment  for  as   long  as  6   months 

Senate   amendment  — No    provision 

fon'erence  offreemenl  The  conf°rence 
agreement    Includes    the   House    provision. 
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22    Outpatient  physical  therapy  services 
House  biii— The  House  bill  Increases  the 
present  »10U  yearly  llmUaiion  on  Oaipatlent 
phvslcal  therapy  services  to  tSOO, 
Senate  amenament  — iso  provision 
Conference    agreement  — The    conference 
agreement  incluaes  the  House  provision 
23  Reimbursement  for  blood 
House  biU  — The  House  bill  eliminates  the 
medicare  3-plnt  blood  deductible 
Senate  amendment  —^o  provision 
Confererice     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

24  Medicare  payment  liability  secondary  in 

certain  automobile  insurance  cases 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  provides  that 
medicare  would  be  the  secondary  payor  in 
any  case  where  the  health  care  services  can 
be  paid  for  under  an  automobile  Insurance 
policy  As  under  present  law  with  respect 
to  workmen's  compensation  cases,  medicare 
would  pay  the  beneficiary's  claim  and  re- 
cover the  amounts  payable  from  the  private 
Insurance  company  when  liability  for  such 
payment  Is  established 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  similar  provision  except 
that  ra)  medicare  would  be  the  secondary 
payor  in  nny  case  where  care  can  be  paid 
for  under  any  liability  insurance  policy  (In- 
cluding an  automobile  Insurance  policy  i  or 
under  a  no-fault  Insurance  plan:  and  ib. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  w-alve  this 
provision  If  he  determines  that  the  proba- 
bility of  recovery  or  the  amount  Involved  un- 
der such  a  policy  or  plan  does  not  warrant 
the  pursuing  of  the  claim 

Conference  agreement  -  The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  modifications  to  clarify  that  the  pr  )- 
vision  (81  Is  also  applicable  to  self-lnsuran:e 
plans  and  ibi  will  be  administered  with 
respect  to  the  recovery  of  amounts  payable 
under  a  plan  or  policy,  as  provided  for  In 
the  House  bill  With  respect  to  no-fault  In- 
surance plans  the  provision  Is  applicable 
only  to  the  policies  or  plans  actually  held 
by  the  Indlvldvalr  involved  and  not  to  any 
hypothetical  policies  or  plans  that  an  In- 
dividual at  one  time  could  have  opted,  but 
did  not  ont   to  enroll  In 

25  Hospital  transfer  requirement  for  skilled 

nursing  facility  coverage 

House  bi/;— The  House  bill  provides  that 
the  :4-day  period  within  which  a  medicare 
beneficiary  must  be  transferred  from  a  hos- 
pital to  a  skilled  nursing  facility  In  order  to 
qualify  for  post-hospllal  extended  care  bene- 
fits would  be  extended  to  30  days  The  bill 
also  extends  the  period  during  which  bene- 
ficiaries can  be  readmitted  to  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  without  again  meeting  the  three 
day  prior  hospitalization  requirement. 

Senate    amendment  — No    provision. 

Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 
26    Outpatient  surgery 

House  bill — The  House  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  list  of  procedures 
which,  although  appropriately  performel  on 
a  hospital  Inpatient  basis,  can  also  be  safely 
performed  In  an  ambulatory  surgical  cen- 
ter The  costs  related  to  the  use  of  the  atn- 
buiatory  surgical  center  In  performing  such 
procedures  would  be  covered  In  full  Medi- 
care would  also  reimburse  100  percent  of  the 
physician  s  reasonable  charge  when  he  per- 
forms such  procedures  in  an  ambulatory  sur- 
gical center  or  In  the  outpatient  department 
of  a  hospital  provided  the  physician  agrees 
to  accept  assignment 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  lists 
of  prof-edtires  which  can  be  safely  and  appro- 
priately  performed    both   on   a   hospital   in- 


patient basis  and  In  an  ambulatory  surgical 
center  or  •  physician's  office.  The  coats  relkted 
to  perfornUng  procedures  In  an  ambulatory 
surgical  center  would  be  covered  In  full  An 
amount  calculated  to  tsJte  account  of  any 
unusual  overhead  expenses  would  be  estab- 
lished and  paid  where  a  physician  performs 
the  specified  procedures  in  his  office  The 
physicians  fee  for  performing  such  proce- 
dures In  an  ambulatory  surgicM  center,  the 
outpatient  department  of  a  hospital,  or  In 
the  office  would  be  reimbursed  100  percent 
of  the  reasonable  charge  provided  lae  physi- 
cian agreed  to  accept  assignment. 

Conference  agreement.  —  The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  with  modifications  The  Secre- 
tary Is  to  establish  la/  a  list  of  procedures 
which  are  frequently  performed  on  a  hospital 
inpatient  basis  but  which  can  be  safely  per- 
formed in  an  ambulatory  surgical  center  and 
I  b)  a  list  of  procedures  which  are  frequently 
performed  on  a  hospital  inpatient  basis  but 
can  also  be  safely  performed  m  a  physician's 
office  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
provide  incentives  to  perform  surgical  pro- 
cedures on  a  less  costly  outpatient  basis  in 
cases  where  the  need  to  perform  the  proce- 
dure is  routinely  us?d  as  Justification  for 
admission  as  a  hospital  inpatient  Accord- 
ingly, It  IS  not  expected  that  the  lists  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  would  Include  pro- 
cedures which  are  already  generally  recog- 
nized as  more  appropriately  (from  the  stand- 
point of  efficient  utilization  of  inpatient 
services)    performed  on  an  outpatient   basis 

For  those  procedures  which  can  be  per- 
formed In  a  physicians  office  an  amount 
calculated  to  take  account  of  any  unusual 
overhead  expense  not  usually  Incorporated 
into  the  professional  fee  for  equipment  sup- 
plies, space,  etc  .  would  be  established  and 
paid  In  f  Jll  TTils  overhead  factor  is  experted 
to  be  calculated  on  a  prospective  basis  land 
periodically  updated  i  utilizing  sample  sur- 
vey or  similar  techniques  to  establish  rea- 
sonable estimated  overhead  allowances  for 
each  of  the  listed  procedures  which  take 
account  of  volume  iv.lihln  reasonable 
limits)  The  Secret-ary  Is  expected  to  recog- 
nize only  such  additional  overhead  expenses 
as  are  not  reflected  In  the  customary  charges 
of  physicians 

Subject  to  the  conditions  discussed  below, 
the  physician  would  be  reimbursed  100  per- 
cent of  the  reEusonable  charge  for  performing 
the  listed  procedures,  provided  he  accepts 
assignment  In  an  ambulatory  surelcal  cen- 
ter the  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital 
or  his  office 

This  reimbursement  would  be  authorized 
for  procedures  performed  in  the  phvslclans 
offices  onlv  where  (  1  i  a  Professlcnal  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  Is  willing  able 
and  has  agreed  to  carry  out  a  review  of  the 
physician  performance  of  such  procedures 
and  (2)  the  physician  has  arreed  to  make 
such  records  available  to  the  PSRO  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  necessary  Further 
physicians  would  be  reimbursed  under  this 
section  onlv  for  those  orocedures  for  which 
they  have  admitting  privileges  m  a  hospital 
located  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  their 
office  Is  located 

27    Tecllnlc^l  renal  disease  arncndmenis 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  authorizes  the 
Se"retary  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
approved  non-profit  organizations  to  assist 
home  dialysis  patients  in  obtaining  and 
maln'amr'a:  dla'ysls  equlometit,  chances  the 
reporting  date  for  the  renal  disease  program 
anT'al  report  from  April  1  to  July  1:  and 
pro'  ides  that  the  State  health  planning 
B^encv's  determlnatr  n,  rather  than  the  Sec- 
retary s  of  the  need  for  a  new  or  expanded 
renal  facility  Is  conclusive 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 

Confererice  agreement  — The  conference 
fol'ows  the  House  provisions  relating  to 
agreements    with     ncn-proflt     organizations 


assisting  home  dialysis  patients  and  to  the 
change  in  tne  reporting  aaie  for  the  annual 
rea.vl  disease  program  report,  but  does  not 
laciuae  tne  H~iuse  pro.ision  re.aiing  to  de- 
terminations of  the  need  for  a  ne*  cr  ex- 
panded ren.ll   faculty, 

me  coiifereej  recognize  that  every  effort 
should  be  mace  to  cooruinate  renal  aiaiysis 
Ucuuy  ceriiacation  b..  the  Secretary  with 
the  certihcite  of  need  approval  process  Ac- 
c^rdiagly,  it  is  expected  that  the  Secretary 
will  tane  appropriate  steps  to  inform  Slate 
hea.th  planning  agencies  and  potential  ap- 
plicants of  the  criteria  for  certification  of 
renal    dialysis    facilities 

rS    Preadmission  diagnostic  testing 

House  bill — The  House  bill  provides  100 
per^eat  mejlcare  reimbursement  for  dlag- 
iiojtic  tests  administered  In  the  ouipatieat 
department  of  a  hospital  seven  days  prior  to 
the  paiie.-.t  .s  treatment  as  a  hospital  In- 
patient 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  100  percent  reimbursement 
for  those  diagnostic  tests  which  are  desig- 
:;atea  by  the  Secretary  as  tests  which  can  be 
performed  either  on  an  inpatient  or  out- 
patient basis  if  the  tests  are  administered  In 
•he  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital 
seven  days  prior  to  the  patients  treatment 
as  a  hospita;  surgical  Inpatient 

Cjnfe.encc  agreenent — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  to  cover,  to  the  extent  practl- 
ca,Jle  diagnostic  tests  administered  in  a 
physician  s  office  seven  days  prior  to  admis- 
sion as  an  inpatient  The  conferees  intend 
that,  m  determinir.g  whether  coverage  for 
diagnostic  tests  furnished  m  a  physicians 
office  Is  feasible,  the  Secretary  Is  to  consider 
whether  such  an  arrangement  is  admlnistra- 
•  1  p'v  -.'•'•'•-ni  nr.-^  snToT'.'ite  -rcediires 
can  be  established  between  the  part  A  inter- 
a.fuiar.,'  anu  i..e  pnr;  b  CAii.er  w nether  It 
contributes  to  the  economical  U5e  cf  program 
funds,  whether  adequate  protections  against 
possible  ab'Lise  are  included  and  whether 
there  are  assurances  that  the  tests  are  trans- 
ferable and  wo".  t   be  d'.iplicated 

29  Studies   and   demonstration   projects 
House   bill  — The   House   bill    provides   for 

studies  with  respect  to  medicare  coverage  for 
orthopedic  shoes,  respiratory  therapy  second 
opinions  for  surgery,  foot  care  and  home 
heilth  services  of  dieticians  Demonstration 
projects  are  authorized  with  respect  to  cover- 
age fcr  clinical  social  workers  and  nutritional 
therapy  for  renal  patients 

Senate  amendrnent  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  includes  ite  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  that,  where  rele- 
vant, a:iy  studv  undertaken  under  this  p.-o- 
vislon  should  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
errects  of  payments  to  independent  practi- 
tioners on  ccordmatior.  of  care  cost  quality, 
organized  settings,  and  utilization  of  services 

30  provider  reimbursement  revieic  board 
House   bill — The   House   bill   requires   the 

Board,  when  reruested  by  a  provider,  to  de- 
termine within  30  days  whether  it  has  Jurls- 
Qiction  over  an  Issue  brought  before  It  by  a 
provider,  authorizes  the  Board  to  make  such 
determinations  on  its  own  motion;  and  au- 
thorizes Judicial  review  without  further  ad- 
ministrative review  where  the  Board  decides 
It  larks  Jurisdiction 

Senate  arnendment. — No  provlslon, 
Conference     agreement. — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision, 
31    Access  to  books  and  records  of  subcon- 
tractors 
House  bill. — The  House  bill  provides  that 
medicare       reimbursement       will       Include 
amounts  paid  by  nroviders  for  services  fur- 
nished under  contracts  with  subcontractors 
whose   cost    or   value   over    12   months    Is   at 
least  $10,000  only  If  such  contracts  contain 
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%  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  Cieiieral  access,  upon  request  to 
the  contract,  and  the  books,  documents  and 
records  of  the  subcontractor  that  are  neces- 
sary to  verify  costs  Such  access  would  need 
to  be  provided  for  3  years  after  furnishing 
of  the  services 

Senate  amendment  No  provlsUm 
Conference  agreement  -  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision  with 
several  modincatlons  ( 1 )  Access  to  books 
and  records  would  be  required  for  4  years 
rather  than  3  years  after  furnishing  of  the 
services  i3)  contracts  between  providers  and 
subcontractors  would  require  that  If  the  sub- 
contractor carries  out  any  of  the  duties  under 
the  contract  through  an  organlzatlun  related 
to  the  subcontractor  by  common  ownership 
or  control,  the  subcontractor  s  contract  with 
the  related  organization  must  provide  for 
similar  access  to  books  and  records.  i3)  the 
Secretary  8  request  for  access  to  books  and 
records  must  be  In  writing  and  i4i  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  specify  in  regu- 
lations the  criteria  and  procedures  for  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  access  to  the  relevant 
contracts  books  docviments  and  record^ 
I  The  intent  of  provisions  (3)  and  i4i  Is  to 
assure  that  subcontractors  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  Inappropriate  requests  l  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  conference  agreement  the 
provisions  specifying  a  cost  or  value  of  at 
least  »10000  are  Intended  as  a  measure  of 
significant  business  activity  between  a  pro- 
vider and  a  single  subcontractor  i  or  between 
a  subcontractor  and  another  related  subcon- 
tractor!, and  this  measure  could  not  be  ap- 
propriately circumvented  by  entering  Into  a 
series  of  smaller  contracts  each  of  which  Is 
for  less  than  110,000  The  ronferees  would 
further  note  that,  in  the  event  a  subcontrac- 
tor or  a  related  organization  does  not  include 
the  required  provision  in  contracts  to  which 
this  provision  Is  applicable,  or  if  they  refvi.se 
to  provide  access  under  such  provision,  the 
Secretary  or  Comptroller  General  could,  in 
addition  to  any  other  remedies  available  to 
them.  Initiate  legal  action  against  such  sub- 
contractor or  organizations  as  Intended  third 
party  beneficiaries 

32.  Medicare  coverage  of  pneumococcal 
i'accin«  and  its  administration 

House  bin  —The  Hou.se  bill  authorizes 
medicare  reimbursement  for  pneumococcal 
vaccine  and  Its  administration  with  no  ap- 
plicable deductible  or  coinsurance 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Con/erence  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House 
provision 

33.  Expanded  membership  of  professional 
standards  review  organizations 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  authorizes  each 
PSRO  to  offer  membership,  at  Its  own  op- 
tion, to  nonphyslclan  health  professionals 
who  hold  independent  hospital  admitting 
privileges 

Senate  amendment  — No   provision 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 

34  Registered  nurse  and  dentist  membership 
on  statewide  council  advisory  group 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  provides  that 
at  least  one  registered  professional  nurse  and 
one  dentist  mvist  be  included  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  to  each  State- 
wide PSRO  Council 

Senate   amendment — No   provision 
Con/erence     agreement    -The     conference 
agreement   Includes  the   House  provision 

J3  Nonphysician  memberi\ip  on  National 
Professional  Standards  Revieu  Council 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  expands  the 
membership  of  the  National  Council  to  in- 
clude a  dentist  a  registered  professional 
nurse  and  one  other  nonphyslclan  health 
professional  representing  the  recognized  an- 
cillary health  care  dlaclpllnet. 


Senate  bill  — No  provision 
Confereru-e     agreement  —The     confersnc* 
ats—eement  Includes  the   House  provision. 

36  Efficiency  in  delegated  review 
House  bill  -  The  House  bill  authorizes 
PSRO  8  to  delegate  review  functions  to  hos- 
pitals only  If  the  hospital  demonstrates  a 
i-aparlty  to  carry  out  the  required  reviews 
fiTectivelv  elflclently  and  In  a  timely 
raAhU>n. 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 
Con/rrenre     agreement  —  The      conference 
ftK^^'meiit    Includes    the    House    provUlon 

J7  Required  activities  of  PSROs 
House  bill  The  House  bill  provides  that 
in  order  to  obtain  full  designation,  a  con- 
ditionally designated  PSHO  must  be  satif- 
factorlly  co:  ducting  reviews  of  InpaMent 
services  provided  by  hospitals  In  Its  area 
except  that  review  of  ancillary  .services  Is 
not  required  i  The  House  bill  eliminates  the 
requirement  of  present  law  that  a  PSRO 
must  he  reviewing  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  long-term  care  services  to  be  fully 
designated  i  The  bill  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  program  for  the  evahi- 
atlon  of  the  coat-efTectlvenesa  of  PSRO  re- 
view of  particular  types  of  services  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  require  PSROs  to 
conduct  review  of  additional  types  of  serv- 
ices only  where  such  review  has  been  found 
to  be  cost -effective  or  yields  other  slgnlfl- 
cant  benefits 

Seriate  amendment  — No  provision 
Confereru-e     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement    includes    the    House   provision 
1«     Response   of   PSROs    to   Freedom    of    In- 
formation  Act    Requests 
House   bill  —The   House   bill   provides   that 
no  F'SRO  win  be  required  to  make  available 
any  records  pursuant  to  a  request   uiider  the 
Freedom   of    Information    Act    ( FOIA  i    until 
180  days  afer  the  entry  of  a  final  court  order 
requiring  such  disclosure 

Senate  arnendment  —No  provision 
Conference  agreemer\t  -  The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  provision  with 
a  modification  under  which  a  PSRO  will  not 
be  required  to  make  records  available  pur- 
.suant  to  an  FOIA  reque.'t  until  the  later  of 
I  1  I  one  year  after  the  entry  of  a  final  court 
order  requiring  such  disclosure,  or  lai  the 
last  date  of  the  Congress  during  which  the 
court  order  was  entered  The  Intent  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  this  provision  Is 
not  to  make  mcxjt  or  otherwise  reflect  con- 
gressional Intent  with  respect  to  any  cases 
on  the  Issue  of  PSRO  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation under  the  FOIA  now  pending  be- 
fore the  courts  but  rather  to  provide  time 
for  the  Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of  full 
Judicial  consideration  of  the  Issue 
39  Consultation  by  PSRO  s  with  health  care 
practitioners 
House  bill  — In  lieu  of  the  present  require- 
ment of  formal  advisory  groups  of  health 
care  practitioners  to  individual  PSROs,  the 
House  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish more  flexible  guidelines  to  assure  appro- 
priate operational  PSRO  con.sultatlon  with 
representatives  of  all  health  care  disciplines 
Senate  amendment  -No  provision 
Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision 
10  Review  of  routine  hospital  admission 
services  and  preope'-atiie  stays  by  PSRO  s 
House  bill  -The  House  bill  authorizes 
PSRO  s  to  focus  preadmission  review  on  those 
areas  of  relatively  frequent  overvitUlzatlon 
partlculary  routine  hospital  admission  serv- 
ices and  excessive  preoperative  stays — to  as- 
sure that  program  payments  are  made  only 
when  routine  tests  and  long  preoperative 
stays  for  elective  conditions  are  medically 
appropriate  The  House  bill  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary   to   direct   a   PSRO   to   conduct 


such  reviews  where  the  Secretary  determines 
they  can  be  made  on  a  timely,  cosl-eflecUve 

basis 

Senate  amendment  —The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  similar  provision  directing 
PSROs  to  give  priority  to  the  review  of  rou- 
tine hospital  admission  services  and  pre- 
operative stays 

C"on/»Trnce     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 
41     Study  0/  PSRO   norms,   standards    and 
criteria 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  conduct,  In  consultation  with 
the  National  Council,  a  nationwide  study  <•! 
the  differences  m  PSRO  norms  and  to  report 
the  nndlngs  to  Congress  within  one  year  of 
enactment 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision 
■1^    Nonprofit  hospital  philanthropy 

House  bill — The  House  bill  pr'ivides  that 
grants  gifts  and  Income  from  endownieiits, 
whether  restricted  by  the  donor  or  not  i  as 
AfU  as  certain  Income  from  philanthropic 
K'lftt  and  other  fundsi  shall  not  be  deducted 
;rom  operating  CjIIs  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
in  determining  reimbursement  under  the 
medicare  medicaid  and  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  programs 

Seriate    amendment  — No    provision 

Conference  agreement  — Ttie  conference 
agreement  modlhes  the  House  provision  to 
specify  that  the  following  Iten.s  shall  not  be 
deducted  from  the  operatlni?  costs  of  non- 
profit hospitals  In  determining  reimbur.se- 
inent  an.oiints  (  1  i  grants  gilts  or  endow- 
ments and  the  income  therefrom,  which 
have  not  been  designated  by  the  donor  for 
paylns;  any  specific  operating  costs.  i2l 
governmental  grants  or  similar  payments. 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  grant  or  pay- 
ment Is  not  available  for  tise  as  operating 
f\inds  and  i3)  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
mortgage  of  any  real  estate  or  other  capital 
a.sset.s  which  the  hospital  acquired  through 
gift  or  grant  and  which  under  the  terms  of 
the  gift  or  grant,  are  not  available  for  use  as 
operating  funds  i except  for  recovery  of  the 
aopropriate  share  of  depreciation  when  gains 
or  lossfs  are  realized  from  the  disposal  of  de- 
preciable assets  I 

In  determining  reimbursement  amounts, 
the  Secretary  would  continue  to  have  author- 
ity not  to  deduct  from  operating  costs  cer- 
tain tvpes  of  donor-designated  gifts  and 
grants  ilncludlne  government  grants  i  If  he 
or  s*-e  determines  that  it  would  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  needed  health  rare  not  to  make  a 
deduction  witli  resoect  to  such  types  fif 
grants  or  gifts  't  is  intended  the  exemption 
currently  conta'ned  In  regulations  relating 
to  family  practice  training  grants  would  be 
continued 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  prohibition  against  deduct- 
ing gifts,  grants  endowments  and  Income 
therefrom,  shall  apply  In-llrectly  as  well  as 
directly  and  preclude  the  Secretary  from  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  presence  of  charitable 
funds  generated  from  i^lfts  gran's  or  endow- 
ments which  have  not  been  designed  by  the 
donor  for  paving  any  s'eci^c  o-era'ln"  costs 
as  a  reft»f)n  for  denvlne  anv  reimbursable  ex- 
pense, such  as  interest  expense. 
41  CoTMuIfoftre  services  for  skilled  nursing 
facilities 

House  bill — TTie  House  bill  repeals  the 
provision  of  present  law  under  which  the 
.State  agency  resoonslble  for  determining 
skilled  nursing  facility  com-llance  with 
medicares  conditions  of  participation  may 
furnish  consultative  services  to  help  the  Ta- 
clllty  achieve  or  maintain  compliance  -1th 
the  conditions  of  participation 
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Senate  amendment  —no  provision 
Conference     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement  do«s  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision 

44  Sludy  0/  need  for  dual  participation  of 

skilled  nursing  facilities 
House   bill  —The   House    bill   requires   the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  sludy  of  the  reasons 
fjr   the   present   scarcity   of   skilled    nursing 
home    beds.    Including    the   extent    to   which 
fxlstin?  law  and  regulations  discourage  dual 
participation  of  skilled  nursing  facuuiei  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and  to 
report   the  results  of   the  study  to  Congress 
wlthm  one  year  after  enactment 
Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement      The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provisions. 

45  Alternative  to  decertification  of  long- 
term  care  facilities  out  of  compliance  with 
conditions  of  participation,  look  behind 
authority 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  and  State  medicaid  agencies  to 
deny  reimbursement  for  services  furnished 
by  a  skliied  nursing  facility  or  an  intermedi- 
ate care  facility  for  all  medicare  and  med- 
icaid beneficiaries  admitted  to  the  facility 
after  the  date  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  facility  Is  substantially  out  of  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  participation 
Tins  intermediate  sanction  would  be  applica- 
ble as  an  alternative  to  decertification  only 
in  the  case  of  a  facility  whose  deficiencies 
do  not  immediately  Jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  patients  where  patient  health 
and  safety  is  jeopardized  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency  are  required  to  lake  action 
to  decertify  the  facility  himultaneously  with 
application  of  the  more  limited  sanction 
I  The  provision  requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide public  notification  to  potentially  af- 
fected beneficiaries  of  the  date  of  the  sanc- 
tion and  the  fact  that  no  benefits  will  be 
payable  on  behalf  of  a  beneficiary  admitted 
to  the  facility  after  that  date  i  In  addition, 
this  pro.lslon  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
look  behind  a  States  survery  of  an  SNF 
or  ICF  and.  where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
a  facility  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of 
participation,  to  terminate  that  facility  s 
participation  in  medicaid 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Conference  agreement  -The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision  with 
a  modification  limiting  the  Secretary  s  au- 
thority to  look  behind'  a  States  survey  of 
a  SNF  or  ICF  to  situations  in  which  the 
Secretary  has  cause  to  question  the  adequacy 
of  the  Slate's  determination  It  Is  under- 
stood that  cause  for  questioning  the  States 
determination  could  include  the  general  per- 
formance of  the  State  system  or  complaints 
by  residents  relatives,  advocalee  or  others 
about  the  quality  of  care  or  conditions  in 
the  facility  Under  the  Conieience  agree- 
ment It  Is  Intended  that  Federal  financial 
participation  could  be  continued  with  re- 
spect to  medicaid  patients  of  a  facfllty  decer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  during  such  reason- 
able time  a.s  is  required  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  medicaid  patients  from  the  facility 
Further  the  conferees  note  that  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  provision  to  alter  the 
access  to  a  full  evidentiary  hearing  before 
decertification  of  a  lacUity  occurs,  as  pro- 
vided under  current  law 

46.    Life    safety    code    requirements 

House  bill — The  House  bill  repeals  the  re- 
quirement that  skilled  nursing  facilities 
must  be  In  compliance  with  the  1973  edition 
of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  and  authorues  the 
Secretary  to  determine  In  regulations  when 
facilities  are  to  be  required  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  revised  editions  of  the  Code,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  capabilities  of  facilities 
and  State  survey  agencies  to  accommodate 
the  revisions. 


Senate  amendment. —Ho  provision 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  Incluoes  the  House  provision  with 
a  modlflcauon  to  provide  that  facilities 
which  are  in  compliance  with  the  Life  Safety 
Code  provisions  of  present  law  (and  for  so 
long  as  such  compliance  is  maintained)  will 
be  considered  to  be  In  compliance  with  t^e 
requirements  imposed  In  regulations  with 
.-c_pect  to  the  Liie  Safety  Coae  provisions 
47.  Criminal  standards  for  certain  medicare- 
and    meauaiu-ieiaiea    inmes 

House  bill — The  House  bill  pro. ides  that 
the  criminal  penalties  under  present  law  for 
the  solicit*  tlon,  payment  or  receipt  of  remu- 
neration for  referring  a  medicare  or  medicaid 
patient  or  In  return  for  purchasing,  leasing 
or  ordering  any  supply  or  service  co.ered 
under  medicare  or  medicaid  will  be  appli- 
cable where  such  conduct  is  undertaken 
knowingly  or  willfully 

Senate   amendment  — No   provision 

Conference     agreement — The     conference 
agreement   Includes  the  House  provision 
48     i:iclusion    of    health    care    profes:iionals 

convicted  of  niedicare-  or  medicaid-related 

crimes 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  broadens  the 
exclusion  under  present  law  from  partici- 
pation in  medicare  and  medicaid  of  practi- 
tioners convicted  of  program-related  crimes 
so  as  to  apply  this  provision  to  all  other 
categories  of  health  professionals 

Senate  amendment  — No   provision 

Conference  agreement  -  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision  with 
a  modification  that  would  make  the  provi- 
sion applicable  to  the  program  under  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

49    Requirements  concerning  reporting  of 
financial  interest 

House  bill — The  House  bill  amends  the 
financial  reporting  requirements  of  present 
law  (  under  which  rep)orting  of  all  interests  of 
5  percent  or  more  of  any  ob'igaiions  secured 
by  the  entity  is  required)  to  provide  that  an 
entity  must  report  only  those  individual  in- 
terests in  mortgages  or  other  obligations 
equal  to  at  least  $25,000  or  5  percent  of  the 
entity's  total  assets 

Senate  bill  -    No  provision 

Conlcrenre     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision. 
50    Wit>ihotding  of  Federal  share  of  payrnents 

to  medicaid  providers  to  recoier  medicare 

overpayments 

House  bill — The  House  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  payments  from  providers  and 
physicians  m  order  to  recover  medicare  over- 
payments where  such  overpayments  cannot 
be  recovered  through  the  medicare  program 
either  because  the  provider  is  participating 
in  medicare  at  a  minimal  level  or  the  physi- 
cian no  longer  accepts  assignment  for  medi- 
care claims 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 

Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision. 
5i    Hospital  providers  of  long-term  care 
services  ("sioing-beds") 

House  bill — The  House  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  participating  hospital,  for  reimburse- 
ment purposes,  to  permit  the  hospital  to  use 
lis  beds  on  a  "swing-basis  "  as  acute  or  long- 
term  care  beds  as  needed  (reimbursement  In 
such  cases  would  reflect  the  lower  cost  of 
less  than  acute  care) . 

Where  a  hopsltal  does  not  have  a  "swing- 
bed  "  agreement,  payment  would  be  made  at 
the  same  rate  otherwise  payable  to  a  par- 
ticipating swing-bed  hospital  for  a  long-term 
care  patient  who  cannot  be  transferred  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  a  long-term 
car©  bed  If  the  hospital's  occupancy  rate  Is 
below  80  percent  and  the  hospital  could  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  need  to  provide  long-term 
care  services. 


Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  reimbursement  to  hospi- 
tals at  the  SNF  or  ICr  rates  (a»  may  be  ap- 
propriate) for  patienls  in  the  hospital  uho 
are  determined  to  need  non-acute  services 
rather  than  hospital  services  and  uhere  no 
long-term  care  bed  is  available  in  the  locality 
This  limitation  would  not  apply  in  geograph- 
ic areas  where  the  planning  agencies  certify 
that  there  Is  no  excess  of  hospital  beds  and 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  long-term  care  beds 
The  bill  also  provides  medicare  reimburse- 
ment (With  no  deductible  or  coinsurance) 
for  inpatient  detoxification  services  in  free- 
stand. ng  facilities  meeting  health  and  safety 
standarus 

Con/erence  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  swing-bed  provisions 
o:  the  House  bill  with  modiftcations  so  a.s  to 
limit  the  availability  of  swing-bed  agree- 
ments to  rural  hospitals  of  60  beds  or  leas 
and  to  provide  for  swing-bed  demonstration 
projects  for  large  and  urban  hospitals 

Similarly,  the  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows the  House  bill  provisions  relating  to  re- 
imbursement for  inappropriate  inpatient 
hospital  services  with  modifications  so  as  to 
provide  that  where  a  beneficiary  who  no 
longer  requires  acute  hospital  services  must 
remain  In  the  hospital  because  no  long-term 
care  bed  is  available  m  the  community,  the 
hospital  will  be  reimbursed  a  daily  rate  equal 
to  the  adjusted  average  medicaid  SNF  rate 
in  the  State  for  persons  needing  SNF  services 
and  for  purposes  of  medicaid  at  the  ICF  rate 
for  those  patients  ill  should  be  noted  that 
where  a  Slate  has  developed  a  system  of  ad- 
justments in  Us  long-term  care  rates — for 
example,  to  distinguish  between  urban  and 
rviral  settings — such  adiustei  rates  could  be 
used  for  purposes  of  reimbursement  under 
this  section  where  appropriate  j  The  reduced 
level  of  reimbursement  w-ould  not  apply 
where  a  hospitals  annual  occupancN  rate  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  80  percent  In  deter- 
mining the  occupancy  rates  of  public  hospl- 
ta's  under  common  ownership  where  pstiei.t' 
can  be  transferred  among  the  related  Instl- 
tutions.  the  rates  can  be  combined  iwlth  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary)  for  purposes  of 
this  occupancy  test  Two  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  compulation  of 
occupancy  rates  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  to  exclude  from  the  computa- 
tion those  long-term  care  patients  who 
should  not  be  in  the  hospital. 

With  respect  to  th?  coverage  of  freestand- 
ing detoxification  facility  services  the  con- 
ference agreement  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  modifications  so  as  to  limit  cov- 
erage to  alcohol  detoxification,  to  provide 
for  studies  and  demonstration  projects  on 
alcoholism  rehabilitation,  drug  detoxifica- 
tion and  incentives  for  the  use  of  lower-cost 
free  standing  detoxification  facilities:  and  to 
clarify  that  medicare  payment  for  inpatient 
detoxification  services  furnished  by  partic- 
ipating hospitals  to  the  extent  appropriately 
required  and  provided  would  continue  to  be 
made  as  under  present  law.  without  regard 
to  the  availability  of  free-standing  detoxifi- 
cation facilities 

52    Coordincffd  oi.dirs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act 

House  biH— The  House  bill  provides  for 
coordinated  audits  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  evalu- 
ate the  feaslolllty  of  creating  a  single  coordi- 
nated appeal  process  to  adjudicate  disputes 
arising  under  coordinated  audits 

Senate  amendment — The  Senate  amend- 
ment Includes  a  similar  provision  with  re- 
spect to  coordinated  audits  under  medicare 
and  medicaid 

Conference     ag'^eement — The     conference 
agreement   Includes   the  House   provision 
5.7     Demonsirarion    protects   relating    to   the 

training  of  AFDC  recipients  as  home  health 

aides 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with  up 
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to  12  States  for  111^  purpos-  of  rnndiii-tlni: 
demons' r»Mi>i!  pruir.-is  for  ihc  (mining  »nd 
rmploy'"'"!-  "f  AFt)C  reripients  «»  home 
health  aides 

Senate  amendmen:  — No  provision 
Conlrrence  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  'ho  House  bill  II  Is  the 
conferees  intent  thai  m  selecting  the  States 
for  purposes  of  these  denionstrmions.  the 
Secretary  give  priority  to  those  Stales  which 
have  demonstrated  active  Interest  in  and 
support  for  the  concept  embodied  In  this 
provision  i  Among  the  States  which  have 
demonstrated  such  active  interest  and  sup- 
pori  are  California.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Michi- 
gan New  Jersey  New  Mexico  and  New  York  I 
It  is  expected  that  the  Seiretary  will  help  U 
States  to  develop  effective  demonstration 
projects  and  will  request  an  increase  In  the 
r.iunlier  of  Stales  that  may  participate  If. 
In  the  Secretary  »  Judgment,  the  experience 
with  the  initial  demons'  rations  warrants  such 
action  Projects  shall  be  Inclusive  of  entire 
Slates  or  parts  of  Sates  depending  on  the 
plans  proposed  bv  the  Slates,  and  the  num- 
ber of  piirticipants  m  earh  State  is  expected 
to  vary  as  training  ani  placement  opportunl- 
lies  develop  over  time  Consistent  with  re- 
sponslt)le  adminisiralion.  the  conferees  ex- 
pect ihst  the  Secretary  will  act  expeditiously 
In  Implementing  this  program  with  a  mini- 
mum of  regulatory  delay  and  a  maximum  of 
formal  and  informal  cooperative  effort  with 
applicant  States  In  any  event,  the  conferees 
txpeci  thai  any  necessary  guidelines  (or  pro- 
posed regulations)  will  be  .«sued  no  later 
than  April  I.  ly81.  and  that  the  opportunity 
to  begin  demonstration  projects  In  some 
States  by  July  1.  1981  will  be  mad?  available 
to  those  States  willing  to  expeditiously  un- 
dertake them 

54    Quality  assurance  firograma  jor  cXimcikX 
labo^aloT\ei 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  extends  to  De- 
'  fmber  31.  1980.  the  Secretary  s  authority  to 
conduct   a   program   to  determine   the   pro- 
ficiency of  clinical  lal)oratorv  personnel  who 
do  not  meet  formal  educational  requirements. 
Senate  unicnrtrrif  pil   -  -No  provision 
Con/frcrtcc     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision,  with 
an  exten«lon  throu-^h  December  31.  I08I 
.55     Reimbursement   o/   clinical    laboratoTies 
under  medi-are  and  medicaid 
House  bill  —The  House  bill  limits  program 
recognition  of  markups  of   bills   from  phy- 
sicians for  services  performed  by  independ- 
ent clinical  laboratories,  payment  to  a  phy- 
sician in  such  cases  would  be  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  the  reasonable  charge  of  the  labora- 
tory or  the  amount  actually  charged  the  phy- 
sician,   plus    a    nominal    fee    for    physician 
handling  of   the   specimen    The   House   bill 
also   authorizes   State   medicaid    agencies   to 
purchase  clinical  laboratory  services  through 
competitive  bidding  on  a  demonstration  basis 
during  a  3-year  period  beginning  October  I 
U'80 
Senate  amendment  —No  provision 
Conference     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement   follows   the  House  bill   with   re- 
spect to  physician  billings  for  clinical  labora- 
tory services;  and  does  not  include  the  House 
provision  relating  to  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory services  by  State  medicaid  agencies 
St.  Reimbursement  o/  physiciaru'  services  in 
teaching  hospitals 
House   b</;— The   House   bill   repeals   pro- 
visions of  existing  law  that  were  added  by 
section  227  of  P  L    92  603  under  which  phy- 
sicians' services  furnished  m  teaching  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  treated  under  medicare  as 
hospital   services  reimbursable  on   a  reason- 
able cost  basis    except  where  a  hos-)ltal  had 
'radltlonallv  billed  for  physicians'  services  on 
a  charge  basis  and   where  the  hospitals  pa- 
tients could  be  considered    private  patients  ■ 
The   House  bill   retains  the  section  227  pro- 


visions of  existing  law  under  which  a  teach- 
ing hospital  and  all  Its  ph\siciHns  may  elect 
to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  cost. 

Senate  nmendmeni  — No  provision 

Conference  agreement  -  The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  provision  by 
repealing  the  amendments  made  by  se.'llon 
227  of  P  L  92-603  except  for  the  provisions 
allowing  cost  reimbursement  for  phylclans 
services  to  a  hospital  with  an  approved  teach- 
ing program  If  the  honpltal  and  all  Its  physi- 
cians stj  elect 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement  al- 
low* reimbursement  on  a  charge  basis  under 
medicare  part  B  for  the  services  of  a  phy- 
sician in  a  teaching  hospital  only  If  specified 
conditions  are  met 

(•)  The  physician  renders  sufBclent  per- 
sonal and  Identifiable  physician  services  to 
the  patient  to  exercise  full  personal  con- 
trol over  the  management  of  the  portion  of 
the  case  for  which  the  pa;  ment  is  sought  and 

(b)  The  services  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  services  the  physician  furnishes  to 
patients  not  entitled  to  benefits  under  medi- 
care, and 

ici  At  least  25  percent  of  the  hopsltal's 
nonniedlcare  patients  pay  all  or  a  substan- 
tial part  of  charges  i other  than  nominal 
charges)  for  such  services  iln  general,  the 
conferees  Intend  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  cha'-ges  be  interpreted  as  at  lexst  50  per- 
cent, however,  amounts  paid  by  medicaid 
would  be  deemed  to  meet  the  "substantial" 
test  ) 

In  specifying  the  requirements  In  (a)  and 
ibi  above,  the  Intention  of  the  confereee 
IS  to  permit  payment  on  a  charge  basis  only 
where  the  physician  is  the  patient's  "at- 
tending physician  "  The  conferees  endorse 
(Without  Intending  to  prohibit  reisonable 
changes  in  the  future)  the  attending  physi- 
cian requirements  (a  portion  of  which  Is 
reproduced  below)  contained  m  the  existing 
HHS  policy  Instruction.  Intermediary  Letter 
372 

"To  be  the  "attending  physician'  for  an 
entire  period  of  hospital  care,  the  teaching 
physician    must    as    a    minimum 

"a  review  the  patient's  history,  the  record 
of  examinations  and  tests  In  the  Institution. 
and  make  frequent  reviews  of  the  patient's 
progress,  and 

"b    personally   examine   the   patient,    and 

"c  confirm  or  revise  the  diagnosis  and  de- 
termine the  course  of  treatment  to  t)e  fol- 
lowed, and 

""d  either  perform  the  physician's  services 
required  by  the  patient  or  supervise  the 
treatment  so  as  to  assure  that  appropriate 
services  are  provided  by  Interns  residents. 
or  others  and  that  the  care  meets  a  proper 
quality  level,  and 

"'e  be  present  and  ready  to  perform  any 
service  performed  by  an  attending  physician 
In  a  nontearhing  setting  when  a  major  sur- 
gical procedure  or  a  complex  or  dangerous 
medical  procedure  is  performed  for  the 
physician  to  be  an  "attending  physician  ' 
his  presence  as  an  attending  physician  must 
be  necessary  (not  sufjerfiuous  as  where 
for  example,  the  resident  performing  the 
procedure  Is  fully  qualified  to  do  so)  from 
the  medical  standpoint:   and 

"f  be  recognized  by  the  patient  as  his 
personal  physician  and  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuity  of  the  oatlent  s 
care,  at  least  throughout  the  period  of  hos- 
pitalization '" 

Where  there  is  an  attending  physiciin- 
patlent  relationship,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  the  above  requirements,  the  cusiomar) 
charges  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  at- 
tending physician  shall  C>e  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
which  take  Into  account  the  factors  cited 
below . 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  has  a 
sutMtantial    practice    outside    the    teaching 


setting  the  medicare  carrier  shall  take  Into 
account  the  amounts  the  physician  charges 
for  similar  services  In  the  physician  s  outside 
practice. 

Ill)  In  the  case  of  a  phvslclan  who  does 
not  have  such  a  practire  as  described  In 
clause  il).  If  the  physician  hospital  or  other 
appropriate  hilling  entity  has  established  one 
or  more  schedules  of  charges  for  medua,  and 
surgical  services,  the  carrier  shall  base  reim- 
bursement on  the  greater  of — 

I  a)  the  charges  (other  than  nominal 
charijes)  which  are  most  frequently  col- 
lected  In  full  or  substantial  part  from  the  pa- 
tients of  the  hospital  who  are  not  entitled  to 
benelits    under   this   title    or 

(hi  the  mean  of  the  charges  (other  than 
no.Tilnal)  coUeted  in  full  or  substantial  part 
from   such    patients 

Where  a  physician  does  not  qualify  for  re- 
imbursement under  p.irt  A  for  his  services 
as  an  attending  physician  and  where  the 
physician  elects  not  to  be  p.ild  under  one 
of  the  above  payment  procedures  the  carrier 
shall  ba.se  reimbursement  on  that  portion  of 
the  ph\-sician  s  compensation  from  the  hos- 
pital which  Is  for  services  to  patients  deter- 
mined In  accord  mce  with  regulations  gov- 
erning reimbursement  for  the  services  of 
hospital-based   physicians 

The  conferees  Intend  (without  precluding 
reasonable  chan;,'es  in  the  future)  that  la 
determining  the  amount  pa\able  on  a  charge 
basis  under  medicare  part  B  for  services  of 
physicians  In  teaching  hospitals  the  policies 
contained  in  Intermediary  letter  372  should 
be  generally  followed  where  these  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  existing 
reimbursement  principles  on  primary  care 
Internship  or  residency  programs  may  work 
at  cross  purposes  with  some  provLslons  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  programs 
which  seek  to  encturage  primary  care  train- 
ing The  conferees  encourage  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  ar.d  Htiman 
Services.  In  consultation  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  ai^d  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  to  study  this  Issue  and 
to  provide  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congreis  with  recommendations  for  admin- 
istrative or  statutory  changes  estimates  of 
costs  to  government  which  would  be  in- 
curred by  these  changes  and  the  Impact  of 
these  changes  on  primary  rare  teaching 
program-s 

57  Demonsfrofion  projects  lor  requiring 
second  opinions  for  certain  elective  surgi- 
cal procedures  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid npiihcalirin  o/  informed  ron^sent  to 
certain    demonstration    projects 

House  bill  The  House  bill  authorizes 
demonstrations  to  determine  the  cost-efTe«- 
tlvenesR  and  appropriateness  of  mandating 
second  opinions  with  ICH)  percent  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  elective  surgical  proce- 
dures; and  a!s<i  provides  that  no  beneficiary 
shall  be  required  to  participate  In  such  a 
demons'ratlon  unless  he  or  she  has  given 
informed   consent 

Senate   amendrnent  — No   provision 
Conf<»rrnc<"     (K/rrerrienf  — The     conferen'-e 
agreement     does     not     include     the    Housa 
provision 

58  Confinued  u^e  of  demonstration  proje.ct 

reimbursement  systems 

House  bill  —The  Hotise  bll!  requires  medi- 
care to  continue  to  reimburse  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  a  State  which  has  been  conducting 
a  cost  containment  demonstration  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  svstem  used  In  the  .Sta'e's 
demonstration  when  the  demonstration 
protect  ends,  provided  the  State  program 
meets  certain  tests  of  efTe'-tlveness  In  con- 
trolling costs  and  the  State  elects  to  con- 
tinue the  reimbursement  evBlem 
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Senafe  ameniimenf  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  with  modl- 
ncations  to  provide:  (1)  that  the  Secretary 
IS  authorized  but  not  required  to  continue 
participating  in  the  States  reimbursement 
system  until  such  time  as  the  State's  reim- 
bursement sj-siem  Is  no  longer  applicable  to 
all  third-party  pavors  or  no  longer  meets 
the  required  tests  of  effectiveness  In  con- 
trolling C(*ts,  except  that  In  the  case  of  any 
State  which  has  had  a  cost  oont*lnment 
demonstration  project  reimbursement  sys- 
tem In  continuous  operation  since  July  1, 
1977  (as  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  State 
of  Maryland)  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
provide  for  the  oonttnuatlon  of  medicare 
reimbursement  In  accordance  with  the 
States  relmbvirsement  system  until  the 
Se<-retary  determines  that  the  State's  reim- 
bursement system  Is  no  longer  applicable  to 
all  third  party  payors  or  no  longer  meets 
the  required  tests  of  effectiveness  In  con- 
trolling costs;  and  (2)  the  Secretary  may 
establish  no  more  than  six  Statewide  medi- 
care hospital  reimbursement  demonstration 
projects  Including  In  this  limitation  any 
such  projects  Initiated  before  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation 

59.  Reimbursement  for  health   maintenance 
organi::ations   (HMO's) 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  permits  reim- 
bursement to  HMO's  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
spectively determined  per  capita  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
medicare  benefits  to  beneficiaries  outside  the 
HMO.  the  difference  between  the  HMO's  com- 
munity rate  and  medicare  reimbursement 
would  be  returned  to  beneficiaries  as  addi- 
tional benefits 

Senate  amendment — No   provision 

Conference  agreement  — "The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

60    Temporary  delay  in  periodic  interim 
payments   (PIP) 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  amends  the 
PIP  procedure  for  hospitals,  under  which 
hospitals  may  receive  periodic  Interim  pay- 
ments from  medicare  which  are  not  directly 
tied  to  the  receipt  of  bills,  to  provide  for 
one-time  deferral  during  the  last  month  of 
Fiscal  Year  1981  of  amounts  equal  to  three 
weeks  of  medicare  payments 

i'rnaff  timendmenf  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  a  comparable  provision. 

Conference     agreement — The     conference 
agreement  Includes  the  House  provision 
Si    Criteria  for  determining  reasonable  cost 
of  hospital  services 

House  bill — No  provision 

Senate  arnendmeni  —The  Senate  amend- 
ment specifies  In  detail  a  new  reimbursement 
method  for  routine  operating  costs  of  hospi- 
tals and  establishes  a  Health  Facilities  Costs 
Commission  to  recommend  reimbursement 
refinements 

Con/erenc€  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision 

62    Payments   to  promote  closing  and  con- 
version of  underutilized  facilities 

House  bilL — No  provision. 

ienare  amendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  reimbursement  for  capital- 
related  and  Incresised  operating  costs  as- 
sociated with  closing  or  conversion  to  ap- 
proved use  of  underutilized  beds  or  services 
in  hospitals 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  docs  not  include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

63    Apportionment   of  provider  costs 

House  bii'- No  provision 

Senate  umrndment  —The  Senate  amend- 
ment provi.ies  for  the  retention  through 
March  1931.  of  the  8',  percent  routine  nurs- 
ing salary  cost  differential  Beginning  April  1 


1981,  the  bin  prohibits  reasonable  cost  reim- 
bursement exceeding  the  proportional  share 
of  cost  (such  as  the  S%  percent  differential) 
unless  the  Comptroller  General,  with  the 
SecreUry's  agreement.  Justifies  a  higher  share 
In  particular  circumstances  for  certain  facili- 
ties The  Comptroller  General  would  leport 
to  the  Secretary  before  October  1.  1981.  on 
the  results  of  a  study  on  the  extent  to  which 
higher  payments  are  Justified  After  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  any  higher  payments  found  Justi- 
fied could  be  made,  retroactive  to  April  ], 
1981. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate 
provision. 

6<.  Criteria  for  determining  reasonable  charge 
for  physicians'  services 
House  bill — No  provision  * 

Senofe  amendment — The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  statewide  median  charges  to 
be  calculated  for  physicians"  services  In  addi- 
tion to  local  prevailing  charges  No  local  pre- 
vailing charge  would  be  Increased.  In  the 
annual  update,  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded 
the  statewide  median  by  more  than  one  third 
In  localities  designated  as  physician  shortage 
areas,  a  new  physician  could  establish  his 
customary  charges  at  the  "prevailing"  level 
(le.  generally,  at  the  75th.  rather  than  the 
50th,  percentile)  of  customary  charges  In  the 
locality. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate 
provision. 

65.  Procedures  for  determining  reasonable 

cost  and  reasonable  charge 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment excludes  from  reimbursement  under 
medicare,  medicaid  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  any  element  of  a  cost  or 
charge  which  represents  a  commission,  find- 
er's fee.  or  rental  or  lease  which  is  based  on  a 
percentage  or  similar  arrangement.  Excep- 
tions are  provided  for  certain  percentage 
arrangements  in  customary  commercial  prac- 
tice; and  for  hospital-based  physician  ar- 
rangements if  reimbursement  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  that  would  be  reasonably 
paid  under  an  appropriate  relative  value 
scale  Within  two  years  of  enactment,  the 
Secretary  is  to  report  recommendations  on 
hospital -based  physician  reimbursement. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  include  the  Senate 
provision. 

66.  timifafion  on  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable charge  for  outpatient  services 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  by 
regulation  limits  on  costs  or  charges  for  out- 
paiient  services  provided  by  hospitals,  com- 
munity health  centers  or  clinics  and  physi- 
cians utilizing  these  facilities.  Limits  are  to 
be  based  on  reasonableness  of  these  costs  or 
charges  in  relation  to  reasonable  charges  of 
physicians  In  same  area  for  similar  services 
provided  in  their  offices. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

67.  Home  health  agency  reimbursement 
limits 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  limit  medicare  home  health  re- 
imbursement to  the  75th  percentile  of 
weighted  average  per  visit  costs.  Also,  skilled 
nursing  and  home  health  aide  visit  reim- 
bursement would  be  limited  to  amounts  per 
visit  not  exceeding  medicaid  per  diem  rates 
In  the  State  for  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices. 

Relmbu.sement  v.ould  be  provided  for  an 
initial  patlPiit  assf-ssment  visit,  and  required 
supervisory  vlsitc  would  be  reimbursable  as 


home  health  aide  Tlslts  (but  not  counted  to- 
ward any  limit  on  number  of  coTered  rlsltal 

Conference    agreement. — The     oooferenee 
does  not  include  the  Senate  proTlBlon. 
6S.  Determination  of  reatonable  charoe 

House  bill. — No  proTlslon. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  medicare  reascnahle 
charges  to  be  determined  based  on  the  tP» 
schedules  In  elTect  as  of  the  date  the  medlr»U 
service  was  rendered  rather  than  the  date 
the  medicare  claim  Is  processed. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  Includes  the  Senate  provision. 

n.   MCDICAII>— OKLT  PaOVISIOITS 

1.  Reimbursement  under  medicaid  for  »erv- 
ices  furnished  by  nurse  midvives 
House  bin  —The  House  bill  requires  SUtee 
to  provide  coverage  under  their  medicaid 
programs  for  services  furnished  by  a  nurse 
midwife  which  at  or  she  is  legally  author- 
ized to  perform  under  State  law  or  regtUa- 
tlon. 

Senate  amendment . — No  provision. 
Conference     agreement. — The     conference 
agreement  includes  the  House  provision. 
2   Conttnutny  medicaid  eligibility  for  certain 
mdii'iduaij    by    disregarding    certain    in- 
voluntary tncreoiei   tn   income 
House  btli  — The  House  bill  requires  SUtes 
in  determining  the  continuing  eligibility  of 
beneficiaries  of  their  medicaid  programs,  to 
exclude  from  the  calculation  of  an  indlvid- 
uals  Income  any  cost-of-living  or  annual  In- 
crease In  Social  Security,  "Veterans',  Railroad 
Retirement,  or  Civil  Service  Retirement  bene- 
fits, annuities,  pensions,  or  other  compensa- 
tion. 

Senate  amendment — No  provision 
Conference    agreement —The    conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

3.  Limitation  on  medicaid  eligibility  for  in- 
dividuals uho  dispose  of  resources 
House  bill— The  House  bill  authorizes 
States,  under  their  medicaid  programs,  to 
delay  eUglbllitv  for  coverage  for  specified  pe- 
riods of  t'me  (up  to  24  months,  depending 
upon  the  ar>ount  transferred)  If,  within  2 
years  preceding  application  for  coverage,  an 
individual  had  disposed  of  resources  with  an 
uncompensated  value  of  »6.000  or  more  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  medicaid  eligi- 
bility. The  House  bill  also  authorizes  States 
to  recover  from  the  Individual  to  whom  re- 
sources are  transferred  for  less  than  current 
market  value  the  lesser  of  ( 1)  the  medicaid 
payments  provided  during  the  pwrlod  of  In- 
eligibility to  the  person  who  transferred  the 
assets,  or  (2)  the  amount  by  which  the  un- 
compensated value  of  the  resources  exceeds 
86.000. 

Senate  amendment — No  provision  specific 
to  medicaid  (See  Item  1.  Public  Assistance 
Provisions,  relating  to  limitations  on  SSI 
eligibility  for  Individuals  who  transfer  re- 
sources ) 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

4  Adjustment  of  dollar  limitaticm  and  elimi- 
nation of  special  limitation  on  medicaid 
payments     to    Puerto     Rico,     the     Virgin 
Islands.     Guam,     the    Northern     Mariana 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
House  bill —The  House  bill  increases  the 
ceilings  on  Federal  medicaid  matching  pay- 
ments In  fiscal  year  1980  to  Puerto  Rlco.  and 
In  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  Puerto  Rlco. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  The  House  bill 
also  provides  for  an  adjustment  In  these  ceil- 
ings In  subsequent  fiscal  years  by  a  percent 
equal  to  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  for  the  determination 
of  the  Federal   medicaid   matching  rates  In 
these  Jurisdictions  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
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otbar  8tat«a.  The  Houoe  bill  further  •uthor-  Conference     agreement  — The     conference  nsc»l  year  for  which  they  were  proposed  The 

IBM     participation     In     medicaid     by     the  agreement    foUowi    the    Houae    bill    with    a  conferees    would    further    note    their    intent 

Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American  Samoa,  modification  that  authorizes  States,  after  a  that  a  State  not  develop  rates  under  this  sec- 

and   the   Trust   Territory  of   the   Pacific   Is-  final  notice  of  diaaJlowance  by  the  Secretary  tion    solely   on    the    basis   of    budgeury   ap- 

lands,  with  Federal  matching  payments  sub-  to  retain  Federal  matching  payments  for  all  propriaiions     In    determining    whether    the 

Ject  to  an  annual   celling  with  adjustments  disallowed  expenditures  until  the  conclusion  rates  proposed  by  a  State  are  reasonable  and 

for  inflation  of  the  administrative  appeals  process   If  the  adequate  to  meet   the  costs  vvhlch  must  be 

5«iM(e  amendment      No  provision  f^""   administrative  determination   upholds  Incurred     by     efficiently     and     economically 

conference     agreement  —The     conference  ^^'  Secretary  s  disallowance    the  conference  operated   facilities,   the  Secretary   is   not   ex- 

•sr«ement  does  not  include  the  House  pro-  agreement  provides  that  the  State  must  re-  pected  to  approve  a  rate  lower  than  the  sp- 

yj^Qjj  turn  the  Federal  paymenu  to  the  Secretary.  pUcable  legal  requirements  would  mandate 

5    Sxtension  ot  increased  fundtna  tor  lono-  """*  Interest  lat  a  rate  based  on  the  average  othm  Social  Sicvmrrr  Act  PaocaAMs,   Un- 

iszteniionortncreasearunatngroriong.  of  the  bond  equivalent  of  the  weekly  90-day  implotmint    Compensation    (Tmr    ir. 

term  care  facilttv  inspector,  under  medic.  treasury     bill     auction     rates    during    such  '-''"'T-cnt    Compensation    (Title    X) 

«*<*  period)    With  respect  to  notice,  of  dlial low-  '    pu-uc  assistance  Paov.sioNs 

House  bill —The  House  bill  extends  from  ance  Issued  during  fiscal  year  1981.  the  State*  '    Limltaflon  on  SSI  etigibilit]/  for  indUHd- 

September   30.    1980.    through   September   30.  would    be    subject    to    Interest    pensltles    for  ""'^  ""o  transfer  resources 

1983   the   100  percent   Federal   matching  rate  no  more  than    13   months,  regardless  of   the  House  bUl  —No  provision 

for  the  coats  of  training  and  compensating  amount  of  time  required  to  conclude  the  ad-  Senate  amendment  —The  Senate   amend 

State   personnel   responsible    for  conducting  mlnlstratlve  appeals  process   With  respect  to  mem  would  delay  SSI  ellglbllltv  In  the  case 

inspections  of  skilled  nursln?  facilities  and  notices    of   disallowance    Issued    after    fiscal  of  an  Individual  or  eligible  spouse  who  trans- 

intermedlate  care  facilities  participating  in  year  1981    the  maximum  period  for  which  a  f.rred    resources    for   less   than    fair   market 

medicaid  to  assure  compliance  with  health  state  would  be  subject  to  Interest  penalties  value  if  retaining  such  resources  would  have 

and  aafety  standards  would  be  six  months  In  limiting  the  amount  made  them  Ineligible  for  SSI  benefiu   Such 

Senate  amendment  -So  provision  of   Interest   recoverable   by   the   Secretary   In  a  transfer  would  cause  a  delav  In  eligibility 

Conference     agreement  —The     conference  this  manner    the  conferees  Intend  that  the  of  34  months  from  the  date  of  the  disposal 

agreement  does  not  Include  the  House  pro-  Secretary   expedite    the   processing   of   State  of  the  resources 

vision  appeals   from    notices   of   disallowance    The  _       .     „„„,w.   ....     .v.      . 

'^'^  .  ,       .      -     ..       .      J.     ,,      .             .  .  '^"'^   **   months   after   the    transfer   of   re- 

«    Cztenston  of  Increased   funding  for  State  provision  U  effective  for  disallowances  of  ex-  source,   it  would  be  presumed  that  the  tran.s- 

medicaid  fraud  control  unit,  ?>*"  il"''!'  ,o°iin'*        *'  "-endered  on  or  after  ,,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  estab- 

House     bin —The     House     bill     authorizes  October  1    1980  Ushlng   eligibility    for   benefits   or   assistance 

Federal    matching    payments    to    the    States  '   y4rceij  fo  and  purchase  o/ rnedicald  under  the  Social  Security  Act  i  e  g    SSI   med- 

for  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  services  icaldi     unless    such    Individual    or    eligible 

medicaid  fraud  control  units  meeting  sped-  House  bill — No  provision    tSee  description  spouse  furnishes  convincing  evidence  to  es- 

fied  requirements  at  the  rate  of  BO  percent  of  Item  55    Reimbursement   nf  Clinical  Lab-  tabllsh  that  the  transaction  was  exclusively 

for  the  Initial  3-year  period  and  75  percent  oratories  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid    tin-  for  some  other  purpose 

thereafter,  subject  to  a  quarterly  limitation  der  the  House  bill    relating  to  the  purchase  The  provision   would  be  effective   with  re- 

of  the  higher  of  $135  000  nr  one-quarter  of  of  laboratory  services  under  medicaid  i  spect  to  applications  for  tjenefits  filed  on  or 

one  percent  of  total   medicaid   expenditures  Senate   amendn  ent     -TTie   Senate   amend-  after  October  1,  1980 

In  the  State  in  the  previous  quarter  mrnt  deletes  the  provision  In  current  medic-  Conference     agreement  —The      conference 

Senate  amendment      No  pro',  isjnn  md   law  that  entitles  beneficiaries  to  obtain  screement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 

Conference     agreement      The     conference  medical     a'islstance     from     siiv     Institution  vision 

agreement  includes  the  House  provision  agency      community     pharmicy      or     person  ,    p^^^^  ,„  effective  date  of  neu-  HHS   title 

7   Change  in  calendar  quarter  for  u.hicfi  sat-  qualified  to  perform  the  covered  service  and  ^^  ^^,,j  ^^^  ^^^^  regulations 

isfactory  utilization  'eiiru-  munt  be  shown  Instead  aath<irlze8  States  to  limit  or  restrict  ^ 

to  receive  uaner  o'  medicaid  'rd-icfion  benericlarv  choice  of   institutional   providers  """'f  "'"      "o  provision 

Hou,e   h,il      Th.   H^„..   ^,n,    ^,   .,,K,,     ,>,-  Uncludlng   clinics  I .   laboratory  services    and  5fnotr   o^iendmrnj -The   Senate   amend- 

Se^reti^-     rom  a.%«?nrrninc^>^     n^n^,,«  '"'l'^"    d'^'^"     ^'"<^"    '^^   Senate   amend-  '"'"^  P'°^"l"   '^^'  ^^e  standards   for  child 

«a  nit   theTa^esTor  *fsnure   re    ^Z^  rTe  ">'"'    "'"-^^   limitations  or  restrictions  must  <1»V  <L^''  ""Ices  required  under  tl;le  XX  of 

against    the    States    for    failure    to   meet    the  cost-effective    assure  reisona-Dle  access  to  ^^»  ^^"^   Security   Act.  or  promulgated   by 

requirements  o'  medicaid  la*  regarding  utl-  ^  ;^»*      and    .vo?^  rsubsUnUaUv   adv"rse  ^^»  Department  of  HHS  pursuant  to  title  XX. 

Uzatlon  review  of  long-term  services  In  instl-  «"^'<^''»-    ""^l    "^",       '    subs  ant  ally    *a^e^te  applicable    to   child   day   care 

tutlonal   settings  for  periods  prior  to  Janu-  •^'^-^a  "ed'u^'auo"  p'r^^am:   *"'   ''^"'''  -—  P-vlded^'d^urlng  the  per  J  of  July  1. 

'n.   1978  .r-^               .  '"80  to  October   1     1981.  If  the  services  meet 

Senate  amendment      No  provision  Conference     agreement      The     conference  applicable  standards  of  State  and  local  lavi 

conference     agreement      The     conference  f'''Z!^''     ^""'     '''''     '"'""''     ^^'     ^"'^  Conference    agreement -The     Conference 

agreement  includes  the  House  provision  "^    '          "  agreement    follows    the    Senate    amendment 

I    Expected   recovery   for  certain   disalloued  "^    Reimbursement  rates  under  medicold  for  ^,,^  ^^  amendment  which  provides  that  the 

medicaid  cialmj  ""'',''<^     nwsing     and     intermediate     care  standards  for  child  day  care  services  required 

Houje    bin -The   House   bill    provides   for  T''"^',      .,  ""'^''''  "'"  ^"  "*    "^  promulgated  by  the 

recovery  bv  the  Secretary  of  Federal  match-  Hou.r  biH -No  provision  Department  of  HHS   would  not  be  applicable 

ing    payments    for    State    medicaid    expendl-  ^"^V,   """Z'^"'""      ^'   S*"»'«   amend-  to  child  day  care  services  provided  during  the 

tures  which  are  disallowed  on  or  after  Octo-  "l'"'  ^''f'"  "l*  ^^'i:     '"'?,", '"  '"'""'    V  ^'""^  °^  ^'''^'  '    '^'°  '"  "'''"  '    '^^'    '^  '"''' 

ber    1      1980    by    offsetting    payments    to    the  '^VV  ^J"    '""^    '^J^'    P'"-''<-'P»t"'8    '"    ^^e  M-rvlces   meet   applicable   standards  of  State 

Stat,   which   occur   subsequent   to   the   final  '""l'^"^    program   be   reimbursed   on   a   rea-  and  local  law 

notice   of   disallowance    7he    House    bill    re-  ?""•*""    ,^«"-^"'"'<l    ''M"    »"°    ?°""l'ir'  The  agreement  also  provides  that  the  De- 

qulres   the   Secretary   to   give   a   preliminary  '^\^X          '       ?",,!'  """''"'''  ^^'^  partment    of    Health    and    Human    Service 

notice  to  the  State  of  the  Intention  to  dls!  '"^  '  hL**':  'T  ''  'V!l  ""'  ^  L?k""       ?  ^^»''  '"'"  "^^  ■'^""  '"  conducting  a  sys- 

allow  payments  at  least  30  d.v.  prior  to  the  'T'^,  »«1«^^''«J''  "J'f^  \^'  '•°«;»  *f^'^h  ^'^^'^^  tematlc   assessment   of  current   practices   in 

date  of  the  final  notice  of  disallowance    If  '^   '"f^iT  ul,      V        I  '""^  economically  ^,,,,  xx  funded  day  care  programs  and  pro- 

upon    conclusion   of    all    appeals    the   Secre-  "P"'*^*'^    facilities   in    order    to    provide   care  vide  a  summary  report  of  the  assessment*  'o 

..,„  .  H...i,^_l!.I:  r  .          •PP«»^»^  ^n«   ^cre  m  conformity  with  applicable  State  and  Fed-  rr,r,oT««  hv  T,,n.  i    loai 

tary  B  disallowance  Is  overturned    the  House  ,  ,                   ,.,...                      _.      ,  .  i-ongress  oy  June  i.  ivni 

Kin    „-„..i^„    .w    .    ...      o.    .    ^    w.o  r.uu»»  eral  laws   regulations    and  qua  itv  and  safetv  .     „    .,                                                         .        .     ,    , 

bin    provides    that    the    State    bo    paid    the  standards  ■'    P"^'""   ojjiitance   payments   to   territorial 

amount  disallowed   plus  interest   i  at   a  rate  furisdictions 

based  on  the  sverage  of  the  bond  equivalent  Con'erence     agreement  -The     conference  nrovislon 

Of   the   weekly  90-day  Treasury   bill   auction  ^^^hTmodlCron  \o\^!ri'l!:\'h.T:'^fT%'e  -"  na,M4endm?M  -^e   Senate   amend- 

rates  during  such  period,  -^^^^  "h;'v'r'^Ts;'r:tlor  "t^o ''d^e^op"  tn:  --t    would   reduce    th.   celling   on   Federal 

Senate  amendment  -The   Senate   amend-  methods  and   standards  on   which    the   rates  matching    funds    for    public    assistance    pro- 

ment  provides  for  recovery  by  the  Secretary  „,    reimbursement    are    based     the   Secretary  B-'ams  In  Puerto  Rico    Guam  and  the  Virgin 

J,     ?I        tn'tchlng    paymenu    for    State  retains    final    authority    to    review    the    rates  I'*»»"<1''   f^"'"    "-^^   "»^»1    l^'S    l'^*"   °f   '^^  ° 

medlca  d  expenditure,  which  are  disallowed  and  to  disapprove  those  rates  If  they  do  not  '""""'^     P""-°  ^^^°^  ■  •^  3  million   .Guam). 

on  or  after  enactment  by  offsetting  payments  ^ee'    -he   requirements   nf   the   statute    The  and  13  4  million   i  Virgin  Islands  i   to  the  fol- 

to  the  State  which  occur  subsequent  to  the  conferees  Intend   that  the  Secretary  exercise  '°*'"8  levels  (In  millions) 

^«V.    Th'^'L  "    "P*'"  conclusion  of  all  ap-  .^.i,  review    In  a  timely  fashion    If    within  90      :i^^ ij^T, 

furi.^^^   ^       "'^ '  "^L"""?'"''.!'   '"•'"  <!»>•»  Of   receiving   the   rates  proposed   to   be  "^         ^g^ 

turned    the  Senate  amendment  provide,  that  ^^^  ^,.  .  g^,,,  » ^,  secretary   his^  not  made      '""^             """ 

the   amount   disallowed    be   returned   to   the  a  fln.l  determination  that  the  rates  proposed  Puerto  Rico                                   836  00         848  0 

State  with  interest   (St  a  rate  equal  to  that  meet  all  applicable  requirements  of  medicaid  Qusm                      '                             1  «8             2.2 

on   obligations   issued   for   purchase   by   the  isw.   then   the   rate,   would   be   presumed   to  virgin  IslandiIIIIII.il...         1. 30             1.8 

Federal  Hoepiui  Insurance  Truji  Fund).  meet  the  medicaid  law  requirements  for  the      ^ 
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Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate 
provision. 

4  Additional  saving,  from  enactment 
legislation 

Houae  bill —The  House  bill  makes  refer- 
ence to  previously  enacted  provisions  of  law 
which  further  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  satisfaction  of  the  reconciliation  re- 
qulremenu  Included  In  this  reference  are 
Public  Law  96-265.  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Amendmenu  of  1980.  and  Public  Law 
96-273,  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980,  Title  II  of  Public  Law 
96-368  includes  provisions  eliminating  work 
disincentives  under  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  dlaablllty  program  The  law  also 
contains  various  provisions  Improving  the 
administration  of  the  AFDC  program,  au- 
thorizing demonstration  projects,  and  estab- 
lishing a  voluntary  certification  program  for 
medicare  supplemental  health  Insurance 
policies  Public  Law  96-373  makes  a  number 
of  improvements  In  both  the  child  welfare 
and  title  XX  social  services  programs  This 
legislation  includes  provisions  that  will  es- 
tablish a  celling  on  title  XX  training  funds, 
encourage  employment  of  welfare  recipients 
as  child  care  workers,  disallow  AFDC  earn- 
ings disregards  In  the  case  of  any  Income 
that  Is  reported  late,  and  permit  States  to 
prorate  AFDC  benefits  to  children  to  take 
into  account  the  income  of  certain  relatives 
living  In  the  household 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  includes  reference  to  additional 
ssvlngs  in  fiscal  year  1981  spending  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  ensctment  of  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980 
(Public  Law  P6-365)  and  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-373) 

11   SOCIAL  sicuarrT  paoviaioNS 

1    Reallocation  of  taxes  betu:een  OASl  and  Dl 

trust  funds 

House  bill  —No  provision  However,  the 
House  passed  separate  legislation.  HR  7670. 
(Which  contains  language  Identical  to  the 
Senate  amendment)   on  July  31,  1980 

Senate  amendment  —Tht  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  t»'o  year  reallocation  of 
OASDI  tax  revenues  into  the  OASI  and  DI 
trust  funds  The  reallocation  would  Increase 
revenues  to  the  OASI  trust  fund  and  de- 
crease them  for  the  DI  trust  fund  and  would 
apply  to  calendar  years  1980  and   1981  only 

Conference  agreement  —  The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision Reallocation  provisions  Identical  to 
the  Senate  provision  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  September  26.  1980  (HR.  7670)  and 
enacted  into  law  on  October  9.  1980  (PL. 
96-403). 

2    Llrnttation  on  payment  of  retroactive 
social  security  benefits 

House  bill — No  provision 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment limits  the  retroactive  payment  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  a  period  of  3  months 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  application  for 
benefits  Is  made,  decreasing  the  period  fn^cn 
12  nvDnths  under  present  law 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  limits  benefit  retroactivity  to  a 
period  of  6  months  prior  to  the  month  in 
which  application  for  benefits  Is  made,  ex- 
cept for  applications  filed  for  disability  bene- 
fits by  disabled  workers  (and  all  family  ben- 
efits thereunder  I  or  benefits  for  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  Benefits  applications 
for  disabled  workers,  their  dependents  and 
disabled  widow (er)s  will  continue  to  be  made 
retroactive  for  up  to  13  months  as  under 
present  law  The  provision  Is  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  60 
days  after  enactment 


3  Social  security  benefits  for  prisoner. 

House  bill  — No  provision. 

Senafe  ameridment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  the  auapenaloa  of  workers  and 
children  s  disability  benefits  to  any  Individ- 
ual who  would  otherwise  be  receiving  them 
while  he  is  Imprisoned  by  reason  of  a  felony 
conviction  The  suspension  applies  except 
to  the  extent  that  a  court  of  law  specifically 
provides  to  the  contrary  as  part  of  its  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  of  rehabilitation  service* 
to  that  Individual  The  exemption  from  sus- 
pension would  last  only  for  so  long  as  the 
individual  oontlnuee  to  participate  satisfac- 
torily In  such  rehabilitation  program,  which 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  Is  expected 
to  result  In  his  return  to  substantial  gainful 
employment  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
his  release.  Dependents'  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  an  Individual  may  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  full-time  student  for  purposes 
of  social  security  student  benefits  while  he 
Is  ln:arcerated  In  addition,  the  amendment 
provides  that  disabilities  to  the  extent  that 
they  arise  from  or  are  aggravated  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime  may  not  be  considered 
In  determining  whether  or  not  an  Individual 
ouallfies  for  disability  benefiu  Impairment.-; 
arising  while  an  Individual  Is  In  prison  could 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  disability 
eligibility  so  long  as  the  Individual  remains 
In  prison 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision However,  a  provision  virtually  Iden- 
tical to  the  Senate  amendment  was  enacted 
into  law  separately  In  PL  96-473  (see  5)  on 
October  10.  1980  (HR.  6395) 

4  Deferred  transfer  of  certain  tax  collections 

to  the  trust  funds 

House   bill — No   provision. 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  reduce  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
authority,  pursuant  to  reconciliation  require- 
ments In  the  First  Budget  Resolution,  by 
providing  that  $0  6  billion,  which  would 
otherwise  be  transferred  during  September 
1981  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
Into  the  social  security  and  medicare  trust 
funds,  would  be  transferred  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981  Also,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  transfer 
amounts  equal  to  the  amount  of  interest 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  trust  funds 
had  the  transfer  not  been  delayed 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision 

5  .Addifionai  savings  from  enacted  legislation 
House  bill — The  House  bill  makes  refer- 
ence to  previously  enacted  provisions  of  law 
which  further  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  satisfaction  of  the  reconciliation  re- 
qulremenu.  Included  In  this  reference  Is 
Public  Law  96-266  (HR  3236).  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980 
This  law  makes  a  number  of  changes  In  the 
disability  Insurance  program  designed  to 
encourage  disabled  workers  to  return  to 
work.  Increase  equity  among  beneficiaries 
and  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  program 
through  provisions  Improving  program  ac- 
countability 

Senate  amendment — No  provision 
Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
sKreement  Includes  reference  to  fiscal  vc-- 
1981  spending  reductions  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendmenu  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-265). 
Also  Incorporated  In  the  conference  report 
Is  reference  to  additional  savings  resulting 
from  enactment  of  Public  Law  96-473  (sec- 
tion 5)  limiting  the  payment  of  social  secu- 
rity benefiu  to  certain  Incarcerated  felon.« 
(See  Item  3.  Social  Security  Benefiu  for 
Prisoners,  above  ) 

in.   UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION   PROVISIONS 

1    Termination  of  special  Federal  funding  of 

unemployment  benefits  paid  to  CETA  xcorkers 

House    bill — The    House    bill    terminates 


Federal  reimbursement  to  States  frotn  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Benefit  Account 
(FUBA)  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefiu  paid  to  former  CETA  workers,  ef- 
fective for  service  performed  In  weeks  which 
begin  after  October  1.  1980. 

Under  current  law,  the  Comprehenalrc  Em- 
ployment ana  Training  Act  (uBTTA)  requires 
that  all  persons  employed  in  CETA  public 
service  Jobs  be  provided  unemployment  ben- 
efits under  the  same  conditions,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  other  employees  doing  the 
same  type  of  work.  Any  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefiu  paid  to  former  CETA  work- 
ers are  initially  paid  out  of  the  St*te  unem- 
ployment insurance  trust  fund  The  StaU  is 
then  reimbursed  from  general  revenues  con- 
tained in  the  FUBA  account  for  the  amount 
of  ttie  unemployment  compensation  that 
was  based  on  CETA  public  service  employ- 
ment This  reimbursement  from  the  FUBA 
account  would  be  terminated  under  the 
House  bin. 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement — The     conference 
agreement   follows  the   House   bill    effective 
for  services  performed  in  weeks  which  begin 
after  date  of  enactment 
2    Increase  in  the  period  of  active  duty  an 
indirtdual  mxLst  serve  in  the  military  for 
unemploym.ent  compensaticm  purposes 
House   bill. — The  House   bill   Increases  to 
365  days  the  period  of  continuous  active  mili- 
tary service  an  individual  must  have  in  order 
for  his  or  ber  military  service  to  qualify  as 
wages    or    employment    for    unemployment 
compensation   purposes,    effective   for   Indi- 
viduals who  begin  active  service  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980. 

Federally  funded  unemployment  benefits 
are  provided  to  former  mlliurv-  personnel 
upon  their  separation  from  military  serv- 
ice If  they  meet  the  qualifying  requiremenu 
of  the  State  in  which  they  apply  for  un- 
employment compensation.  The  military 
service  of  the  individual  qualifies  as  wages 
or  employme.-it  in  the  determination  of  eli- 
gibility under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  only  If  ( 1 )  the  person  had 
served  continuously  for  386  days  (90  days 
prior  to  enactment  of  PL,  96-364)  or  more 
prior  to  separation  and  (2)  the  individual 
was  separated  under  other  than  dishonor- 
able or  bad-conduct  circumstances  If  the 
individual  meets  thes;  requirements  the 
entire  period  of  military  service  can  be 
counted  when  determining  whether  the  In- 
dividual meeu  the  wages  or  employment 
qualifications  of  the  SUte  In  which  he  or 
she  flies  an  application  for  benefiu  The  365- 
day  continuous  service  requirement  does  not 
apply  where  separation  was  the  result  of  a 
service-incurred  Injury  or  disability 

Srnafe  amendment — The  Senate  amend- 
ment Increases  the  90-day  continuous  serv- 
ice requirement  to  "one-year."  effective  for 
individuals  filing  claims  on  or  after  October 
1.  1980. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  pro- 
vision was  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law 
96-364  and.  therefore,  Is  not  Included  In 
this  conference  agreement,  (See  Item  10  Ad- 
ditional Savings  from  Enacted  Legislation. 
below.) 

3.  Limitation  on  entitlement  to  extend  bene- 
fit, for  individuals  who  change  residence 
to  a  State  in  ichich  such    benefit   is  not 
'"triggered  on" 

House  bill— The  House  bill  UmlU  an  In- 
dividual to  no  more  than  two  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefiu  collected  through  an  Inter- 
state claim  filed  In  a  State  In  which  the  ex- 
tended benefiu  program  Is  not  "triggered 
on."  The  provision  would  be  effective  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980  However,  this  provision  would 
not  become  a  requirement  of  State  law  for 
any  week  which  begins  before  June  1,  1981 
Where  a  State  legislature  does  not  meet  In 
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1981  In  a  regular  H*>i»!nn  whlth  bfRliui  before 
April  1,  1981.  the  provision  woiild  ii  >t  be  a 
require  men',  of  State  law  until  June   1,   I98i 

Striata  amfndment  -  The  Senate  amend- 
ment limits  an  individual  to  no  more  than 
t*o  weeiis  of  extended  bem-nts  If  he  or  she 
changes  residence  to  a  St»te  In  which  the 
extended  benefits  pro»;rBm  Is  not  in^^ered 
on  ■■  The  provlsl m  would  be  effertive  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beRlnnlnK  on  or 
after  October  1    1980 

Con/rrenrf  affreerfient  — The  House  provi- 
sion was  enacted  as  part  of  Publu-  La*  96  364 
and,  therefore,  is  not  Included  m  this  confer- 
ence agreement  i  See  Item  10  Additional 
Savings  from  Enacted  Legislation    below  ) 

4    Eli'nination   of   "national    trigger"    under 
eitended   benefits   program 

House   bill  — No   provision 

Senate  a'nendment  — Tl-.e  Senate  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  natlon'il  trigger"  In  the 
extended  Demerits  program  Extended  beneflts 
would  then  be  payable  only  In  those  States 
that  meet  one  of  the  State  triggers."  etTec- 
tlve  October   1.   1980 

Under  the  permanent  Federal  State  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  up  to  13  additional 
weelts  of  unemployment  compensation  are 
pavable  to  Individuals  who  exhatist  their 
regular-State  benertts  if  they  reside  In  a  State 
where  the  Insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR) 
Is  4  0  perrent  (providing  the  lUR  Is  20  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  In  the  preceding  two 
vear>i)  or  at  State  option.  If  the  State  lUR 
IS  5  0  percent  ("State  trlgtjers'  i  These  addi- 
tional weeks  of  bene.'l's  are  paid  In  all  States 
If  the  national  lUR  is  4  S  percent  ("national 
trigger  ■) 

CLin/erence  agreement-  The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision 

:>    Waiting  period  for  unemploj/ment  compen- 
sation  benefits 

fioust*   bill  -  No  provision. 

Senate  amrnd'nent  The  Senate  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  Federal  t>hare  (50  per- 
cent i  of  the  cost  of  the  first  week  of  ex- 
tended benefits  In  any  State  which  does  not 
haie  a  waning  week"  for  regular  benefits. 
or  wi.l.h  hits  a  "waiting  week"  for  which 
benenta  are  paid  retroictlvely  This  provision 
would  be  etlectue  tor  extended  benefits  paid 
to  individuals  during  eligibility  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1.  1080  However. 
in  the  case  of  a  State  m  which  State  legisla- 
tion Is  required  in  order  to  establish  a  "wait- 
ing week"  or  to  eliminate  retroactive  pay- 
ment for  a  "waiting  week."  this  provision 
would  first  become  efTectlve  for  extended 
benenta  payable  for  the  period  that  begins 
after  the  end  of  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
session  (it  the  State  legislature  ending  more 
than  JU  days  after  enactment  of  this  bill 

Under  current  law,  twelve  (12i  States  pay 
unemplovinent  benefits  starting  with  the 
first  week  of  unemplovment  The  remaining 
States  generailv  provide  that  benefits  will 
become  avaiuble  only  after  the  unemployed 
Individual  has  served  a  "waltlne  week  "  Of 
these  States,  four  (4)  do  not  require  a  "wait- 
ing week"  vmder  '-errain  conditions 

Nine  9  1  States  that  have  a  "waiting  week" 
provision  pav  benefits  retroactively  for  the 
"waiting  week  after  the  individual  has  ex- 
perienced a  specific  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment 

Conlerrnce  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
with  the  Octobtr  1.  1^80  effective  date 
c^-ansed  to  date  of  enactment  The  special 
etrectlve  date  for  Sfg-cs  requiring  State  legis- 
lative action   Is  re'Hlned 

S    Optiona.'  Staff  trtQgrr  under  the  extended 
benelf^  program 

Hrnne  bxll       No  pr-vlslon 

Senafe  amendment  — TTie  Senate  amend- 
ment changes  the  current  exteiifled  benefits 
l»w  so  that  SUtes  would  be  allowed  to  set 


the  optional  State  trigger  rate  at  5  percent 
or  anv  insured  unemployment  rate  in  excess 
•  >f  5  percent  i  e  g  ,  5  5  or  6  percent  i  .  ellecllve 
for  weeks  of  unemplovment  beginning  after 
October  1.  1980 

Under  the  permanent  Federal  Slate  ex- 
'ended  benefits  program,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  1  )  additional  weeks  of  benefits  are  payable 
to  individuals  who  exhaust  their  regular 
State  benefits  if  thev  reside  In  a  State  where 
the  insvired  unemployment  rate  iIUR)  la 
bo'h  4  0  percent  or  higher  and  20  percent 
above  the  level  prevailing  In  the  State  In  the 
J  prior  years  When  the  20  percent"  factor 
Is  not  met  a  State  mav  at  its  option  provide 
for  the  additional  benefl's  to  be  payable 
when  the  State  lUR  equals  or  exceeds  5  per- 
cent (39  States  have  Incorporated  the  op- 
tional 5  percent   trigger  In  their  State  law  t 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  does  not  include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision 

7.  Establishment  of  separate  account  m  t>ie 

Federal     uneiuptoymrnt     insuranre     trust 

fund    for    benefits   paid   to   former   federal 

fmployees 

House  bill  -  No  provision 

Senate  amendment  — The  Ser.nto  amend- 
ment requires  the  establishment  of  a  special 
account  within  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  from  which  States  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  based  on  Federal  employment 
Each  agency  would  be  required  to  reim- 
burse that  account  from  Its  appropriations 
for  the  costs  attributable  to  its  employees 
The  provision  would  be  effective  for  services 
performed  by  Individuals  after  Septemt>er  30, 
1980 

Under  current  law.  FederiJ  em+)loyee.s  may 
receive  unemployment  compensation  If  they 
meet  the  qualifying  requirements  of  the 
State  in  which  they  were  last  employed 
States  are  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  cost  of  benefit  payments  to 
former  Federal  employees  At  present,  all 
such  costs  are  ftinded  through  a  single  ap- 
propriation account  within  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  rather  than  being 
charged  to  the  appropriations  of  the  em- 
ploying agencies 

Conference     agreement .— Ttit    conference 
agreement    follows    the    Senate    amendment 
efTectlve  for  services   performed   by   Individ- 
uals afie'  Decemtjer  31.  1980 
8    Denial  of  eitended  benefits  to  indtitdualt 

who  fall  to  meet  certain  requirements  re- 
lated to  work 

House  bill  — No  provision 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment would 

(ai  Deny  extended  benetlt.s  to  an  Individ- 
ual during  a  period  of  unemployment  for 
which,  under  State  law.  he  or  she  was  dis- 
qualified from  rerelvlng  State  benefits  be- 
cause of  voluntarily  leaving  employment,  dis- 
charge for  misconduct,  or  refusal  of  suitable 
employment  even  though  the  dlsqualinca- 
tlon  was  sutisequently  lifted  prior  to  re- 
employment and  the  person  received  State 
benefits  How*ver  the  person  could  receive 
extended  benefits  If  the  disqualification  Is 
lifted  because  he  or  she  became  employed 
and  met  the  work  or  earnings  requirement 
specified  In  State  law 

(b»(l»  Deny  extended  benefits  to  any  In- 
dividual who  falls  to  accept  anv  work  that  Is 
offered  In  writing  or  Is  listed  with  the  State 
employment  service  or  falls  to  apply  for  any 
work  to  which  he  or  she  Is  referred  by  the 
State  agency.  If  the  work  Is  within  the  per- 
sons capabilities,  pays  wages  equal  to  the 
highest  of  the  Federal  or  any  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  pays  a  gross  weekly  wage 
that  exceeds  the  person's  average  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  plus  any 
supplemental  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  the  individual,  and  Is  consistent 
with  the  State  definition  of  "suitable  work 


with  regard  topn«M«Mnot  specincally  ad- 
dressed m  thlaanMndiiMnt 

States  would  have  to  refer  extended 
benellts  claimants  to  any  work  meeting  these 
requirements  If  the  State  based  on  In- 
formation provided  by  the  Individual,  de- 
termines that  the  individual's  pros.sects  for 
obtaining  work  In  his  or  her  customary  oc- 
cupation within  a  reasonably  short  period 
are  good,  the  determination  of  whether  any 
work  is  suitable  work"  would  be  made  in 
r.ccordniice  with  State  law  rather  than  the 
above 

i2)  Extended  l>eneflls  would  be  denied  to 
any  individual  for  so  long  a&  he  or  she  falls 
to  engage  In  a  systematic  and  sustained  ef- 
fort to  obtain  work  and  falls  to  provide  tan- 
gible evidence  to  the  Stale  agency  that  he  or 
she  has  engaged  in  such  an  effort : 

(3)  Any  Individual  who  is  denied  extended 
benefits  l>ecausp  of  the  requirements  In  tbi 
ll)  or  (bi(2)  would  continue  to  be  Ineligi- 
ble to  receive  extended  benefits  until  he  or 
she  had  been  emplo>ed  for  at  least  four  vieeks 
after  tlie  denial  and  earned  wages  equal  to 
four  times  his  or  her  average  weekly  vmem- 
ployment  compenMttion  payment 

(CI  Deny  extended  benefits  to  any  Individ- 
ual with  lesfc  than  20  weeks  of  qualifying  em- 
ployment 111  the  base  period 

Provisions  laiib)  and  (c)  would  be  ef- 
fective for  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1.  1980 

Conicrcncc  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  lollow.s  part  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
t.enate  amendment  effective  for  week.s  of 
unemploynieni  beginning  after  March  31. 
1981  The  coiilercnce  agreement  does  not  In- 
clude part  (c) 

9  Ccrfl/lrafion  of  State  laus 
House  bill  -  No  provision 
Senate  amendment  -  The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  Oc- 
tol>er  ai  of  each  taxable  year  l>eglnning  with 
taxable  year  1980.  to  withhold  certilicatlon  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  programs 
(for  purposes  of  providing  the  credit  against 
the  Federal  unemployment  lax  or  employers 
m  the  State)  for  any  Stale  which  has  failed 
to  amend  its  law  to  comply  with  the  preced- 
ing provisions,  or  which  has  with  respect  to 
the  la-month  period  ending  on  such  Octo- 
ber 31  lalled  to  comply  substantially  with 
such  provisions. 

Pursuant  to  the  passage  of  previous  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  require- 
ments the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  re- 
quired to  certify,  on  October  31  of  each  tax 
year,  that  a  Slate  has  amended  lis  laws  to 
comply  with  current  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  requirements  Failure  of  a 
State  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  such 
certification  results  In  denial  of  the  credit 
against  Federal  unemployment  tax  on  em- 
ployers m  the  State 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
as  It  applies  to  those  Senate  provisions  that 
were  agreed  to.  beginning  with  taxable  year 
1981 

10    Additional  savings  from  enacted 
legislation 

H'>-3e  bill —Tho  House  bill  contains  a 
provision  (Item  2  above i  which  Increases  to 
365  days  the  period  of  continuous  active 
military  service  an  Individual  must  have  In 
order  for  his  or  her  military  service  to  qual- 
ify as  wages  or  employment  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  purposes,  effective  for 
Individuals  who  begin  active  service  after 
October  1,  1980  On  September  24.  1980  this 
provision  was  enacted  in  section  415  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-364.  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980 

The  House  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
(Item  3  above)  which  limits  an  Individual 
to  no  more  than  two  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits collected  through  an  Interstate  claim 
filed  In  a  State  In  which  the  extended  bene- 
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fits  program  Is  not  "triggered  on  ■  This  pro- 
vision IS  effective  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  aiter  October  I.  198U  On  .Sepiem- 
ber  26,  1980.  this  pro.isu.n  was  enacted  m 
section  416  of  Public  ijiw  96  364  the  Multi- 
employer Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1980 

Senate  avtendmrnt  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  similar  to  the 
House  bill 

Conference  agr^rrment  ^The  conference 
agreement  includes  reference  to  sections  415 
and  416  of  Public  Law  96  364  iHR  3!»04 1 . 
the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980  These  sections  provide 
additional  savings  In  fiscal  year  1981  by  lai 
increasing  the  length  of  service  m  the  Armed 
Forces  required  for  ex -.servicemen  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  benefits  and  (b)  by 
terminating  extended  benefits  when  paid  un- 
der an  Interstate  claim  in  a  State  where  the 
extended  bene.'its  period  Is  not  In  eflect 

rV     TRADE    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    PROVISIONS 

/    Trade  adjust'uent  assi'tanre  program 
improirmcnts   iHR    J54.5I 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  would  delay  the 
effective  dale  of  H  R  1543  from  the  date  o: 
enactment  to  September  30  1981  H  R  1543 
which  passed  the  House  on  May  30,  197,^ 
amends  Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  trade  adjust- 
ment a.sslstance  pro^;rttms  for  worker.s  and 
firms  The  bill  corrects  Inequities  In  presei.t 
program  coverage,  including  extending  bene- 
fits to  adversely  affected  workers  and  firms 
which  supply  parts  or  servlcee  essential  to 
the  production  of  import -impaired  end  prod- 
ucts. Increases  certain  adjustment  allowances 
and  benefit  perlcsds.  Increases  technical  and 
financial  ass'stance  for  firms,  establishes 
Industry-wide  technical  aiilsiance 

Senafe  a?iicnd"ifnr — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  House 
provision. 

Title  XI — Revenue  Measures 

A     MORTGAGE    SUBSIDY    BONDS 

1  Single  family  owner-occupied  residences 
a.  In  General 
House  bill — In  general,  the  House  bill  Is 
designed  to  direct  the  subsidy  from  the  use 
housing  to  those  Individuals  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  the  subsidy,  to  Increase 
the  elTlclency  of  the  subsidy,  and  to  restrict 
the  overall  rever.ue  loss  from  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  owner  occupied  housing 
Under  the  House  bill.  Interest  on  any  bond 
generally  is  not  tax-exempt  if  a  slgnlfican: 
portion  of  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for 
mortgages  (or  other  financing)  of  owner- 
occupied  residences  However  exceptions  are 
provided  m  the  case  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  and  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference  agree^ricnt  — The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  bill  with  various 
modifications  The  conferees  want  to  make 
it  cleor  that  It  Is  not  their  intention  to  pre- 
empt States  or  localities  from  establishing 
limitations  on  the  Issuance  of  these  bonds 
However,  no  tax  exempt  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  can  be  Issued  which  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  conference  agreement 
Further,  the  conference  agreement  is  nrjt  ui- 
tended  to  dimmish  m  ai.y  way  the  authority 
of  a  State  agency  or  commission  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  State's  credii  pursuant 
to  State  law 

b  Qualified  Mortgage  Bonds 
(I)  Principal  residence  requirement 
House  bill  — All  mortgages  must  be  for 
single  family  residences  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  lo  become  the  principal  res- 
idences of  the  mortgagors  The  residences 
must  be  located  w  Uhln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Issuing  authority 


Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  me  House  bill 
but  clarilie-i  that  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
can  be  used  to  finance  the  mortgage  of  a 
building  which  contains  tip  to  four  family 
units  If  at  least  one  of  the  units  is  owner 
occupied  and  it  the  building  had  been  used 
as  a  residence  for  at  least  5  years  before  the 
mortgage  Is  executed  subject  to  the  other 
requirements  of  the  conference  agreement 
Where  a  building  that  is  financed  by  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  contains  more  thati  one 
but  less  than  five  family  units,  the  units 
which  are  not  owner  occupied  may  be  leaded 
by  the  o^vner  occupier  without  meeting  the 
multi-family  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement  so  long  as  the  bonds  are  not  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  The  special  rule 
adopted  by  the  con!eren:e  agreement  for 
b. Hidings  which  contain  not  more  than  4 
faniUy  units  does  not  limit  the  use  of  mort- 
gage subsidy  buds  to  finance  mortgages 
on  an  mdlvldtia;  unit  In  a  condominium  or  a 
share  la  a  cooperative  hotislng  corporation 
which  are  treated  as  single  family  residences 
under  the  conference  agreement, 

(2)  Three-year  requirement 
House  bi!l  — Each  mortgagor  must  not 
have  been  a  homeowner  within  the  last  3 
years  However,  exceptions  lo  the  3-year  rule 
,iri  pr  Aided  for  rehabi'.itat  i..:i  loans  f  .r 
home  improvemexit  loans  and  for  mortgages 
or  residences  located  in  targeted  areas 

A  loan  qualifies  as  a  rehabilitation  loan 
If  the  residence  is  at  least  20  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  rehabilitation,  75  percent  or 
more  of  the  external  walls  of  the  residence 
are  retained  and  the  rehablUtatlo:;  costs  are 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  mortgagor  s  basis 
In  the  residence  (after  the  rehabilitation) 
Home  improvement  loans  are  loans  in  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $15,000  for  certain 
alterations  or  repairs  for  existing  single  fam- 
ily residences  For  this  purpose  the  confer- 
ence agreement  makes  clear  that  home  Im- 
provement loans  include  loans  made  for  en- 
ergy conservation  property  and  solar  energy 
equipment  In  addition  the  conferees  in- 
tend that  the  guidelines  used  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  insurance  under  Title  I 
are  to  be  u.sed  on  an  interim  basis  In  deter- 
mining what  Items  qualify  for  home  Im- 
pro'eme'it  loans  until  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated. 

Senate  arnc^drrient  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 
(3)  Income  limitations 
House  bill — The  income  of  each  mort- 
gagor must  not  exceed  115  percent  cf  the 
merllan  family  Income  In  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  iSMSA),  or 
county.  If  not  In  an  SMSA,  In  which 
the  residence  is  located  In  the  ca.se  of  tar- 
geted areas,  no  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nirrtgBgo-s  cpn  h'>-e  ln^-mp=  in  e\'-''ss  of 
140  percent  of  median  family  Income  for  the 
State  or  the  SMSA  where  the  residence  Is 
located,  whichever  Is  higher  Both  In  tar- 
geted and  non-targeted  areas  50  percent  of 
the  mortgage  funds  must  go  to  families  with 
Incomes  of  90  percent  or  less  cf  the  median 
family  Income  in  the  SMSA 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 
Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  deletes  all  of  the  Income  limita- 
tions of  the  House  bill  The  conferees  de- 
leted these  limitations  because  they  believe 
that  State  and  local  governments  should 
have  sufficient  flexibility  In  this  area  to  de- 
sign programs  for  their  particular  needs. 
However,  the  conferees  expect  that  State  and 
local  governments  will  use  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bonds  primarily  for  persons  of  low  or 
moderate  income. 

(4)   Targe*ed  areas 
House  bill — Targeted  areas  are  defined  as 
follows : 


(o)  census  tracu  In  which  70  percent  of 
the  families  have  incomes  of  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  statewide  median  Income   or 

•  0)  areas  of  chronic  economic  distress  as 
defined  by  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Criteria  usea  by  1  reas- 
ury  and  HUD  lo  evaluate  a  proposea  tar- 
geted area  designation  are.  dj  the  condi- 
tion of  the  housing  stock.  Including  age  and 
nu.noer  of  aoando;.ed  and  substandard  units. 
(2)  the  need  of  area  residents  for  owner- 
i.iiuiiCiiig.  Oi  indlcaied  oy  a  high  percentage 
of  families  in  poverty  low  per  capita  in- 
come high  numbers  of  welfare  recipients 
and  high  unemployment  rales,  (3)  the  po- 
letilial  for  use  of  tax-exempt  mortgage  txsndf 
for  ftnanciiig  ownership  to  improve  condi- 
tions m  the  area,  and  i4i  the  existence  of  a 
housing  assistance  piar.  which  provl-es  a  dis- 
placement program  and  a  public  improve- 
ments and  services  program  i  similar  to  that 
req.iired  by  HUD  under  its  Co.mmunlty  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  program) 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision. 

Conference  ag-'ecment  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 

The  confe.'ees  want  to  clarify  the  require- 
ment regarding  the  deiermmailon  of  tar- 
geted areas  based  upon  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census  for  which  data  are  available 
aiiu  upon  lilt  ats.gnauoii  oi  areas  of  chronic 
economic  distress  'With  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular bond  issue,  that  determination  may 
be  made  tliree  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
ibsuai>ce. 

(6)   Purchase  price  limitation 

House  bill — The  purchsise  price  of  each 
residence  must  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
average  purchase  prue  m  the  preceding  year 
in  the  SMSA  In  which  the  mortgage  Is  placed 
In  the  case  of  targeted  area.s,  the  percentage 
would  be  i;0  percent  of  the  average  purchase 
price  m  the  SMSA  Average  purchase  pr.ce 
means  average  purchase  price  of  a  new  home 
In  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  a  new  home 
and  average  purchase  price  of  an  existing 
ho.Tie  m  the  case  of  tiie  purchase  of  an  exist- 
ing home.  In  the  case  of  home  improvement 
loans,  the  purchase  price  limitation  would 
not  apply 

Senate  amendment. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agree.'nent  generally  follows  the  Ho'use  bill 
except  that  the  purchase  price  limitation  m 
nontargeted  areas  :s  Increased  from  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  the  average  purchase 
price  In  the  preceding  year  l.n  the  SMS.^  in 
which  the  mortgage  is  placed  In  addition 
the  conference  agreement  adopts  a  special 
rule  for  determining  the  purchase  price  limi- 
tation in  tl'e  case  of  mortgages  on  buildings 
I  other  than  condomlniu.ms  and  cooperative 
housing  corporations)  that  have  more  than 
one  but  less  than  5  family  units  In  such  a 
case,  separate  purchase  price  limitations  are 
to  be  applied  for  one-family  residences,  two- 
family  residences,  three-family  residences, 
and  four-family  residences 

i6i    New  mortgage  requirement 

House  bill  — Except  for  construction  period 
loans,  bridge  loans  or  similar  temporary  mi- 
tial  financing  and  an  existing  mortgage  In 
the  case  of  a  rehabilitation  loan  none  of  the 
bond  proceeds  can  be  used  to  acquire  or  re- 
place an  existing  mortgage. 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision. 

Conference  ag-^eernent. — The  conference 
agreement    follows    the    House    bill. 

(7)    Low  downpayment  requirement 

House  bill  — At  'east  75  percent  of  the  iend- 
a'jie  proceeds  .other  than  for  rehabilitation 
ioans  and  home  imorovement  loans)  must  be 
used  for  mortgages  which  have  a  95-percent 
loan  to  value  ratio  In  addition  certain  grad- 
uated payment  mortgages  with  as  low  as  a 
90-percent  loan  to  value  ratio  will  qualify 
for  purposes  of  the  75-percent  requirement 
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Senate  amendment      No   provUlon 
Conferente      agrremenl       The      conference 
agre«meiic    deletes    the    low    down    payment 
re<iulrement    of    the    House    ()111 

i8l  Asjtumptlon.t  of  mortgages 
House  bill  — Individuals  assuming  a  mort- 
►;»Ke  orlKinally  financed  with  tax-exempt 
t)ond»  must  meet  the  principal  residence  re- 
'lulrement  the  three-year  requirement  the 
purchase  price  limitation  and  the  income 
limitation 

Senate  amendment — No  provision 
Con/erence  agreement  —  The  conference 
agieement  genemlly  follows  the  House  ()U1 
except  It  deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
person  assuming  the  mortgage  meet  the  In- 
come requirements  of  the  House  bill  since 
income  limits  were  deleted  by  the  conference 
HK-reemenf 

0)  Market  limitations 
Wou.tc  bii:  rhe  total  amount  of  housing 
bonds  that  could  be  Issued  m  a  State  eacfi 
year  would  be  limited  to  the  greater  of  »50.- 
000. OOO  or  5  percent  of  the  average  of  all 
mortgages  originated  In  that  state  In  the 
preceding  3  years  The  limit  Is  to  be  allo- 
cated among  governmental  unlt«  wlthm  a 
Sta'.e  first  on  the  basis  of  mortgages  origi- 
nated !u  the  sniallest  Jurisdiction  having 
authority  to  Issue  housing  bonds  This  allo- 
cation can  be  changed  by  agreement  among 
Issuing    subdivisions   or    bv    State    statute 

Senate  amendment  —No  provision 

Con/errnre  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
with  two  exceptions  Drst,  It  Increases  the 
n\arKet  share  limitation  from  the  greater  of 
»5u.ooo,ooo  or  S  percent  of  the  average  of  all 
mortgages  originated  in  the  State  m  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years  to  the  greater  of  »J00  OOO, OOO 
or  9  percent  of  the  average  of  all  mortgages 
originated  In  the  State  In  the  preceding  3 
years  In  addition  the  conference  agreement 
nuxllfles  the  way  the  limit  is  allocated  among 
governmental    units   within   the   State 

The  State  celling  is  the  greater  of  »300.- 
000  000  or  9  percent  of  the  average  of  all 
mortgages  originated  In  the  Slate  In  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years  The  9  percent  State  celling 
Is  to  be  computed  In  the  same  manner  and 
using  the  same  mortgages  that  were  used  in 
the  House  bill  In  computing  the  5  percetu 
limitation  except  the  data  are  to  be  de- 
'ermlned  on  a  State-wide  ba.ils  TTius  only 
mortgages  on  single  family  residences  are  to 
be  used  In  determining  the  market  limita- 
tion whether  or  not  b'llldlngs  with  up  to 
four  family  unlta  are  fl.nanced  under  the 
mortgage  bond  program  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gages on  btilldlngs  with  more  than  one 
fajnily  unit  the  full  amovjnt  of  the  mortgage 
Is  counted  toward  the  market  limitation  and 
not  )u«t  the  portion  allocable  to  the  owner- 
o<:cupled   unit 

The  State  celling  Is  then  allocated  among 
the  various  governmental  units  within  the 
State  that  can  issue  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
pursuant    to   a    three   step    rule 

Under  the  nrst  step,  the  State  celling  Is 
allocated  equally  between  State  housing 
agencies  and  localities  until  either  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  legislature  makei  a  different  al- 
location One-half  of  tie  State  celling  Is 
allocated  to  all  State  agenc;e8  that  have  au- 
thority to  Iss'e  norfage  sutisldv  '^onds  'he 
other  one-half  of  the  State  celling  Is  al- 
located to  UK-alltles  that  ha  e  authority  t-j 
Issue  mori^ai^e  su'iaidv  r>,n'^n  m  'he  s"\nie 
manner  aa  provided  for  allocating  the  celling 
In  the  House  bill  Thus,  where  more  than  one 
governmental  unit  ha.s  authority  to  iMue 
mortgage  subsidy  boruls  tn  finance  mortgages 
on  residences  In  the  same  ge  )Kra-)hlcal  area 
a  portion  of  the  State  celllnR  Is  allocated  to 
the  governmental  unit  with  (urisllctlon  over 
the  smallest  geographic  >mlt  Ihe  p<.rtlon  Is 
determined  by  multlplvlng  the  State  celling 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
average  amount  of  mortgages  placed  In  that 


goiernniental  unit  during  the  previous  J 
years  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
total  amount  of  all  mortgages  t  laced  In  the 
State  during  the  aame  3  previous  calendar 
yeirs  .^s  under  the  House  bin.  a  sm.iil  >;u'. - 
ernmental  unit  can  enter  Into  an  axreemeni 
with  the  governmental  unit  ha\lng  the  next 
largest  geo^-raphical  area  to  allocate  all  or  a 
designated  aniotint  or  portion  of  the  mort- 
gages on  residences  within  tt  e  .smaller  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  the  larger  governmental 
unit  for  purposes  of  computing  the  amount 
of  the  State  celling  allocated  to  both  the 
small  governmental  unit  and  the  next  larger 
governmental   unit 

L'nder  the  second  step  the  governor  of  the 
State  Is  delegated  the  power  ti.  allorate  th- 
State  celling  among  the  governmental  unlta 
having  authority  to  isvue  ni..ngage  su.)rUv 
bonds  In  any  way  he  determines  L'nder  this 
delegation  of  authorltv  the  v:o\ernor  may  al- 
locate all  or  anv  amo  Uit  or  |.<'rtljn  of  the 
State  celling  to  ai.v  governmental  unit  In 
the  State  that  has  authority  to  Issue  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  This  p«iwer  of  Q^e  gov- 
ernor to  allocate  the  State  celling  terminates 
at  the  earlier  of  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
year  tjeglnning  after  the  first  calendar  year 
after  1980  during  which  the  legislature  of  the 
State  met  in  regular  sessi  m  f>i  c»^e  cTectlve 
date  of  any  State  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  the  State  crllln-  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactme-^t  of  this  bill 

l'nder  the  third  step  the  State  legislature 
mav  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  dIfTerent  al- 
location than  that  proMtfed  In  step  one 
Unler  this  authorltv  the  S'a'e  m»v  a'lo-afe 
all  or  anv  amount  or  portion  of  the  State 
celling  to  any  ►'overnmental  unit  in  the 
State  that  has  authority  to  Issue  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  spe- 
cial allocation  riile  to  certain  political  sub- 
divisions with  home  rule  powers  The  home 
r\ile  subdivisions  to  which  the  special  alloca- 
tion rule  applies  are  those  home  rule  sub- 
divisions that  are  granted  home  mle  powers 
by  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued  pursuant  to  a 
State  constitution  that  was  adopted  In  1970 
and  became  effective  on  July  1  1971  iIUI- 
nolsj  In  that  State  the  full  portion  of  »he 
State  celling  Is  alU>cated  to  each  home  rule 
subdivision  The  portion  Is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  State  celling  de  the 
greater  of  1200  000  000  or  9  percent  of  aver- 
age mortgages  bv  a  fraction  the  niimerator  of 
which  Is  the  average  amount  of  mortgages 
placed  In  the  home  rule  subdivision  during 
'he  3  previous  calendar  years  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  total  amount  of 
all  mortgages  placed  In  the  State  during  the 
same  3  previous  calendar  years  The  amount 
so  allocated  to  home  rule  subdivisions  can- 
not be  altered  by-  power  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent allocation  which  the  conference  agree- 
ment grant3  to  the  governor  or  the  State 
legislature  described  above  However  a  home 
rule  subdivision  can  agree  to  a  different  allo- 
cation 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  State  celling 
( 1  e  .  the  State  celling  reduced  bv  the  amount 
allocated  to  home  rule  subdivisions)  is  then 
allocated  among  the  other  governmental 
units  In  the  State  that  have  authority  to 
Issue  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  under  essen- 
tially the  same  three  steps  described  above 
Thus,  under  the  first  step,  one  half  of  the 
remaining  State  celling  la  allocated  to  all 
Slate  agencies  that  have  authority  to  'saue 
mortgage  subsidy  bcjnds  The  other  one  half 
of  the  remaining  State  celling  Is  allocated 
to  the  localities  outside  of  the  home  rule 
subdivisions  The  amount  of  the  remaining 
Slate  celling  that  is  allocated  to  each  gov- 
ernmental unit  that  Is  not  a  home  rule  sub- 
division l.s  determined  by  multiplying  the 
remaining  State  celling  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  average  amount  of 
mortgages  placed  In  that  governmental  unit 


during  the  3  previous  years  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  Is  the  total  amount  of  all 
mortgages  placed  In  the  State  ouulde  of  the 
home  rule  subdivisions  during  the  same  3 
previous  calendar  years 

Under  the  second  and  third  steps  described 
above,  the  governor  or  State  legislature  ran 
allocate  the  remaining  Stale  celling  to  any 
governmental  units  that  have  authority  to 
Issue  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  (Including 
home  rule  subdivisions),  but  they  cannot  al- 
locate the  amount  specially  allocated  to  the 
home  rule  subdivisions 

1 10)    Required   targeted  portion 

House  btil  —If  an  issuing  jurisdiction  In- 
cludes a  targeted  area,  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  lendable  proceeds  of  a  bond  Issue  must 
be  made  available  for  at  least  one  year  for 
mortgage  loans  In  the  targeted  areas  In  the 
issuing  Jurisdiction  This  amount  need  not 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  market  share  of  the 
targeted  areas 

Senate  amendment  —No  provision 
Con/erence    agreement  — The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 

(Up  Multiple  originators  requirement 
House  t>u:  — There  must  t)e  more  than  one 
person  who  originates  mortgages  from  the 
bond  proceeds  unless  there  Is  only  one 
willing  and  able  originator  or  there  is  a 
stiund  public  purpose  for  using  only  one  orig- 
inator 

Senate  amendrnent  — No  provision 
Conferrn.r     agrerrienc       The      conference 
agreement   deletes   the  multiple  originators' 
requirement  of  the  House  bill 

1 13)   Bond  Issue  approval 
Houfe  biU  —All  bonds  must  be  submitted 
to  a  Slate  agency  for  the  agency  s  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Issue  meets  the  market 
limitation  and  targeted  portion  requirement, 
Tlie    State    agency    must    issue    an    opinion 
Wlthm  30  days  after  submission 
Senate  amendment  — No  provision 
Ccnfereni  f     agreement  -  The     conference 
agreement   deletes   the   bond   Issue   approval 
requirement  of  the  House  bill 

(13)  Arbitrage  restrictions 
House  bill  —The  effective  interest  rate  on 
mortgages  to  homeowners  Is  limited  to  1  0 
percentage  point  above  the  >1eld  to  maturity 
to  the  purcha.iers  of  the  bonds,  calculated  on 
the  date  of  issuance  In  addition  arbitrage  Is 
not  permitted  on  reserves  that  exceed  150 
percent  of  the  annual  debt  service  on  the 
bonds  Flnallv  arbitrage  earnlniis  other  than 
the  1  0  percentai^e  point  on  home  mortgages 
must  be  returned  to  the  mortgagors 
Senate  amendrnent  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  However, 
the  conferees  wish  to  clarify  several  provl- 
Mons  of  t.'ie  co.-.ference  agreement  dealing 
with  arbitrage  The  first  provision  Involves 
the  determination  of  the  effective  rate  of  In- 
•e-est  on  the  mortgages  The  conference 
agreement  requires  that  amounts  that  are 
taken  into  account  In  determining  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  interest  are  to  be  discounted, 
from  the  time  the  amounts  are  received,  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  purchase  price"  of 
the  mortgages  Because  the  yield  on  the 
bonds  ordinarily  Is  computed  on  a  semi-an- 
nual basis  the  conferees  intend  that  the 
computation  of  the  effective  Interest  rate  on 
mortgages  should  use  the  same  semi-annual 
compounding  Interval  as  Is  used  on  the 
bonds  Under  this  method  monthly  mortgage 
payments  that  are  received  before  an  Interest 
payment  dale  for  the  bonds  are  treated  as 
re  eive-1  a.-i  of  tfie  next  succeeding  Interest 
payment  date 

The  second  point  the  conferees  wish  to 
clarify  Is  that  any  losses  on  mortgage  pay- 
ments I  after  taking  Into  account  foreclosure 
proceedings  and  Insurance)  are  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  the  effective  later- 
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est  rate.  In  determining  the  anticipated 
losses,  the  most  recent  experience  of  defaults 
for  the  area  where  the  mortgagee  are  to  be 
placed  Is  to  be  uaed. 

The  third  provision  the  conferees  desire 
to  clarify  Involves  the  use  of  arbitrage  on 
nonmortgage  Investments  to  compensate  the 
Issuer  for  any  losses  on  mortgagee.  If  the  ac- 
tual losses  (after  foreclosure  procee<Ungs  and 
Insurance  payments)  exceed  the  anticipated 
losses  taken  Into  account  In  determining  the 
effective  Interest  rate,  the  issuer  may  use  ar- 
bitrage from  nonmortgage  Investments  to  re- 
coup the  excess  losses  The  amount  of  arbi- 
trage so  used  would  not  have  to  be  paid  or 
credited  to  the  mortgagor*. 

The  conferees  also  want  to  clarify  the  re- 
quirement of  the  conference  agreement  that 
arbitrage  on  nonmortgage  Investments  be 
paid  or  credited  to  the  mortgagors  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  The  conferees  understand  that 
this  requirement  Is  satisfied  If  the  arbitrage 
Is  paid  or  credited  to  such  mortgagor  at  the 
time  the  mortgagor  discharges  his  mortgage. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  any  prepayment  by  the 
mortgagor  of  the  entire  principal  amount  of 
his  mortgage  (or  at  the  last  regular  payment 
which  discharges  the  mortgage),  the  mort- 
gagor must  be  paid  or  credited  with  his  al- 
locable share  of  the  cumulative  amount  of 
net  arbitrage  In  the  case  of  prepayments, 
the  cumulative  amount  of  net  arbitrage  may 
be  determined  as  of  a  dale  before  the  actual 
prepayment,  but  not  more  than  one  year  ear- 
lier than  the  date  of  the  prepayment. 
(14)  Termination  C'sunsef') 

House  bill  —The  Issuance  of  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  would  be  permitted  under 
the  above  rules  only  for  2  years  from  the  dale 
of  enactment  After  that  time,  the  issuance 
of  such  bonds  would  be  prohibited 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  Issuance  of 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  would  be  permitted 
until  December  31  1983  After  that  date,  the 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  could  not  be 
Issued. 

(15)   Registration 

House  bUl  — All  tax-exempt  housing  bonds 
Issued  after  the  dtte  o'  enactment  must  be 
In  registered  form 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that  it  delays  the  effective  date  of  the 
registration  requirement  from  bonds  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  to  bonds  Issued 
after  December  31.  1981 

(16)   Advance  refunding 

House  bill — No  advance  refunding  of 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will  be  permitted 
after  the  date  of  enactment 

Senate  amendment  ^No  provision 

Conference  agreement  — TTie  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 

c  Qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
i  1 )   Residences  for  veterans 
House  bill — Substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bonds  must  be  used  to  pro- 
vide residences  for  veterans 

Senate  amendrnent — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 

(2)  New  mortgage  requirement 
House  bin  — Except  for  construction  period 
loans,  bridge  loans  or  similar  temporary  Ini- 
tial financing,  and  an  existing  mortgage 
where  the  residence  Is  substantially  reha- 
bilitated, none  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
can  be  used  to  replace  or  acquire  an  existing 
mortgage 

Senate  arnendrnent  — No  provision 
Conference     agreement  —The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

(3)  General  obligation  requirement 
House  bill — Both  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est of  the  bond  must  be  secured  by  the  gen- 
eral Obligation  of  a  State 


Senate  amendment. — No  provision. 
Conference     agreem.ent — The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

(4)  Registration 

House  bill. — All  tax-exempt  housing  bonds 
Issued  after  the  dale  of  enactment  must  be 
in  registered  form. 

Senate  amendment. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that  It  delays  the  effective  date  of  the 
registration  requirement  from  bonds  lasued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  to  bonds  Issued 
after  December  31.  1981 

(5)  Advance  refunding 
House     bill — No    advance     refunding     of 

mortgage   subsidy   bonds   will    be   permitted 

after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Senate  amendment. — No  provision. 
Conference     agreement. — The     conference 

agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

d.  Transitional  rules 

House  bill — The  House  bill  applies  to 
bonds  Issued  after  April  24,  1979.  with  three 
major  exceptions  and  a  number  of  exceptions 
for  limited  cases  The  three  major  exceptions 
are  as  follows: 

a  Official  action 

Tax-exempt  housing  bonds  may  be  Issued 
If.  prior  to  April  25.  1979,  the  governing  body 
of  the  unit  having  authority  to  Issue  the 
bonds  had  taken  official  action  which  indi- 
cated an  Intent  to  Issue  such  bonds  A  quali- 
fying official  action  would  Include  an  author- 
ization to  hire  bond  counsel,  an  authoriza- 
tion to  hire  bond  underwriters,  or  an  author- 
ization to  make  a  market  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  a  specified  bond  issue  Such  authori- 
zation must  be  a  sjieclfic  authorization  relat- 
ing to  a  specified  bond  Issue. 

In  the  case  of  a  sized  or  tentatively  sized 
bond  Issue,  only  the  amount  of  bonds  the 
Issuer  reaeonably  Intended  to  Issue  based 
on  the  documentation  that  existed  before 
April  25,  1979,  will  qualify  under  this  rule 

In  case  of  an  unsized  bond  issue  only  an 
amount  of  bonds  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs 
and  a  reasonably  required  reserve)  equal  to 
the  amount  of  mortgages  for  which  the  lend- 
ers had  given  firm  commitments  to  home 
buyers  within  9  months  after  the  bonds  are 
Issued  will  qualify  under  this  rule  Bond  pro- 
ceeds for  which  commitments  were  not  made 
within  9  months  from  the  Issuance  date  of 
the  bonds  must  be  used  to  redeem  bonds 
b.  Rollover  rule 

Tax-exempt  IndebteClness  outstanding  on 
April  24.  1979.  may  be  rolled-over  where  the 
maturity  date  of  the  tax-exempt  housing 
bonds  Is  no  longer  than  2  years  after  the  life 
of  the  initial  mortgages  on  the  properties 
c.  Special  rule  for  projects  under 
development 

Tax-exempt  housing  bonds  for  the  financ- 
ing of  projects  In  the  development  stage  may 
be  Issued  where,  prior  to  April  25,  1979. 

1 1 1  substantial  expenditures  had  been 
made  for  detailed  plans  and  specifications, 
and 

(2)  tax-exempt  construction  financing  had 
been  Issued  with  respect  to  the  project  or 
there  exists  written  evidence  that  a  govern- 
mental unit  Intended  to  Issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the  units 
by  home  buyers 

Senate  amendment. — No  provision  How- 
ever, the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
Indicated  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
bill  restricting  the  use  of  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  would  not  apply  to  bonds  Issued  prior 
to  January  1,  1981,  so  long  as  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  are  committed  to  home  pur- 
chases within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issue  The  amendment  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  In  conference. 


Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  adopts  the  transitional 
rules  In  the  House  bill  with  several  technical 
corrections  and  adds  several  additional  spe- 
cial rules.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  general  exception  for  txinds 
issued  before  January  1.  1881. 

Oeneral  rule 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  new 
rules  that  apply  to  the  Issuance  of  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  before  January  1,  1981.  If  these 
Issues  meet  certain  other  criteria  Such  obli- 
gations. If  issued  before  January  1,  1981, 
will  qualify,  U  they  are  part  of  an  Issue  from 
which  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  are 
committed  by  firm  commitment  letters  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  Issue  of  obliga- 
tions Commitment  of  substantially  all  of 
the  proceeds  allows  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  meet  issuance  costs  and  provide 
a  reasonable  required  reserve  Firm  commit- 
ment letters  are  Identical  to  letters  of  flrm 
commitment  used  when  financing  is  pro- 
vided from  other  sources  than  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Technical  corrections 

The  technical  sections  made  for  a  con- 
ference agreement  to  the  House  transitional 
rule  are  as  follows: 

Section  904(b)(4)  of  the  conference  re- 
port relating  to  the  date  of  a  local  referen- 
dum is  modified  to  correct  a  technical  error 
to  show  the  correct  date  of  the  referendum 
as  Jun;  12,  1979 

Section  904(d)  (3  i  of  the  conference  re- 
port relating  to  the  timing  of  resolutions 
before  a  city  council  and  enactment  of 
State  authorizing  legislation  is  modified  to 
correct  technical  inaccuracies  that  do  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  rule  In  the  House- 
pas.sed  bill. 

Section  904(dii4)  which  relates  to  the 
due  of  a  resolution  that  delayed  compietlor. 
of  an  Issue  because  of  interest  charges  is 
modified  to  insert  the  correct  dale  of  the 
solution 

Section  904(h)(2)  Is  modified  by  correct- 
ing the  title  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

Section  904(mii3)  Is  modified  to  extend 
the  lime  limit  for  commitment  letters  to 
December  31    1981 

Registration  requirement 
Section  904ili  relating  to  the  requirement 
that  all  obligations  Issued  as  qualified  mort- 
gage bonds  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
ference agreement  must  be  In  registered 
form  Is  amended  to  require  such  registra- 
tion for  all  obligations  under  this  agree- 
ment issued  after  December  31  1981  The 
registration  requirement  applies  to  obliga- 
tions issued  under  the  permanent  rules  and 
the  transitional  rules  after  the  effective 
date. 

Special  transitional  rule  for  loans  to  lenders 
The  conference  agreement  Includes  a  pro- 
vision under  which  obligations  may  be  Is- 
sued during  1981  and  1982  as  part  of  a  loans 
to  lender  program  The  amounts  of  the  ob- 
ligations Issued  under  the  loans  to  lender 
program  will  be  Included  with  the  amount 
Issued  by  the  State  housing  finance  agency 
under  the  limitation  established  by  the 
conference  agreement. 

A  qualified  loans  to  lender  program  means 
any  program,  that  has  been  established  In 
accordance  with  legislation  enacted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  In  1970.  which  fln'anoes 
the  purchase  of  existing  mortgagee  from  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  requires  that  the 
financial  Institutions  reinvest  the  proceeds 
m  new  mortgages  within  90  days 

New  mortgages  made  by  financial  Institu- 
tions with  the  proceeds  received  from  the 
sale  of  old  mortgages  to  the  State  of  New 
York  Mortgage  Agency  iSONYMAi  must 
meet  the  requirements  established  by  the 
conference  agreement  with  respect  to  new 
mortgages  financed   with   mortgage   revenue 
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bonds  Becaiue  this  la  a  8p«ct«l  rule  to 
accommodate  a  transitional  problem,  the  re- 
quirements wuhln  the  conference  report 
with  respect  to  low  or  moderate  Income 
rental  housing  and  the  arbitrage  rules  perti- 
nent mortgage  revenue  t)onds  will  not  apply 
during  1981  and  1982  t<i  new  mortgages  by 
fli»«nclal  injitltutlons  using  proceeds  from 
the  SONYMA  loans  to  lender  program  No 
inference  Is  Implied  In  this  conference  agree- 
ment dealing  with  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
with  respect  to  the  arbitrage  r^iles  which  are 
In  effect  In  section  103(c)  of  the  Internal 
R«venue  Code 

Certain  additional  transllluiia!  rules 
The  conference  agreement  adds  transi- 
tional authority  to  Issue  tax-exempt  mort- 
gage revenue  t>onds  for  seven  specific  proj- 
ects In  enumerated  Jurisdictions  for  specific 
purposee  In  each  case,  the  authority  granted 
to  a  city  or  county  may  be  used  only  by  the 
appropriate  Issuing  authority  for  that  city 
Ttie  amount  specified  in  this  subsection  for 
a  city  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of 
obligations  which  mav  be  Issued  by  the  ap- 
propriate l.'WuUij;  authority  under  the  au- 
thority granted  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  l.vHue  The  obligations  may  be  Issued  only 
for  the  purposes  listed  In  this  subsection  of 
the  confereiue  agreement 

The  areas  celling  amount  for  each  area 
and  the  purpose  of  the  issues  are  listed 
tjelow 


City  w  ceanty 


CeUIni 
imoust    Purpose  ft  IsitM 


Blltlmort.  Md  {100.  000.  000 

<>ott  Afthur    I»i  Pb,  GOO,  OOO 

Minn«jpolil.  Vinn.         25.  000.  OflO 

MinnttDolivSI  Piul.     235.  OOO.  OOC 
Minn. 


D«lroil.  Mich 


50  OOO.  000 


Brtvard  County ,  FIs      1 50.  000.  OOO 
Chicsio.  Ill 235.000.000 


finincmi  3«n«r-Mcupi«d 

'  >f  'injntinj  on  n««r  to*n 
in  to*n  p'o(»ct 

f  njncmi  )*n8f  occupied 
'•^ld•nc•1 

)o)nt   prng'tm  for   financ 
inj  OMrnti  occupttd  rtl- 
id«nc«i  inwo4v'n|   iom« 
UDAG   jrinl)   tnii    jn 
vatfl  financing 

To  iMua  oWiiJttoni  matur- 
inj  tMton  1986  lor 
conilrixtion  un  tha 
Riwf'*!Onl  *•!(  p'oiact, 

f'nanctng  Twnai  'Xfupiail 
rastjancef 

fof  Iinjncinj  on  tha 
ffaipdaniial  To«»u 
ptO|«cL 


2    Multi-tamUy  rental  housing 

a  General  Rule 
House  hill  -The  present  exception  for  tax- 
exempt  indu.strlal  clevelopment  bonds  would 
be  Unilted  to  obligations  .lubstantUUy  all  the 
priK-eeds  of  which  are  to  be  iised  for  multi- 
fanuly  rental  housing  projects  In  which  at 
least  JO  percent  of  the  units  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Individuals  of  !o*  or  moderate 
Income  determined  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Leased  Housing  Program  under  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937 

Senafe  amendment  — No  provision 
Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that,  in  project*  located  in  a  qualified 
census  tract  or  an  area  of  chronic  economic 
distress,  at  least  15  percent  of  the  units  are 
to  be  occupied  by  Individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income  For  projects  located  In  area.s 
which  are  not  In  a  qualified  census  tract  or 
an  area  of  chronic  economic  distress  the  JO 
percent  requirement  of  the  House  bill  Is  re- 
tained The  conferees  want  to  clarify  that 
the  method  for  determining  Income  In  etTect 
at  the  time  of  the  bond  Issuance  will  be 
determinative  for  that  Issue  even  though 
they  ^re  sut>»equently  changed. 

The  conference  agreement  adds  a  rule  to 
the  small  issue  exemption  of  Code  section 
103(bi  (fli  to  Insure  that  the  small  Issue  ex- 
emption Is  not  used  as  a  means  of  circum- 


venting the  multi-family  rental  provisions  of 
the  conference  agreement  Under  that  rule, 
the  small  issue  exemption  would  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  which  Is  used  as  a  part  of  an 
issue  a  slgnlficint  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  provide  residential  real  property  for  family 
units  In  addition,  the  conferees  want  to 
clarify  that  Interest  on  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment t>ond  a  significant  portion  of  which  Is 
used  to  provide  residential  real  property  for 
family  units  will  be  tax-exempt  only  If  It 
meets  the  muItl-famlly  rental  requirements 
of  the  conference  agreement  or  the  limited 
exception  for  the  New  York  State  Loan  to 
Lenders  Program  regardless  of  whether  the 
bond  is  a  qualified  mortgage  bond  or  a  quali- 
fied  veterans    mortgage  txind 

Also,  the  conference  agreement  provides  a 
s;>eclal  rule  similar  to  that  m  tl-.e  House  bill 
for  bonds  issued  before  Jan  lurv  1.  1981  land 
which  do  not  come  within  the  transltlona) 
rules  I  under  which  the  ai.>-percent  require- 
ment need  be  met  ou!v  for  a  period  of  20 
years  I  he  20-year  period  bewius  on  the  firs', 
date  that  the  project  la  available  for 
occupancy  and  the  tax-exempt  obligations 
are  outstanding  Under  this  rule  the  ac-per- 
cent  lest  will  t>e  met  where  the  developer  of 
the  project  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  Federal  or  State  agency  that  requires  that 
at  least  20  perrent  of  the  units  be  main- 
tained for  persons  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come for  a  period  of  at  least  20  years  and 
provides  rent  subsidies  for  such  persons  for 
that  period 

b  Registration 

House  bill — All  tax-exempt  bonds  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  must  be  In  reg- 
istered form 

Senate  amendment  — No  provision 

Confereru-e  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  tla;  It  delays  the  effe-tive  date  of  the 
registration  requirement  from  bonds  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  to  bonds  issued 
after  December  31     1981 

c  Transitional  Rules 

Houae  bl/Z-Ihe  Hovise  bill  applies  to 
bonds  Issued  after  April  24  1979  with  three 
major  exceptions  and  a  numtter  of  excep- 
tions for  limited  cases  The  three  major  ex- 
ceptions are  as  follows 

a  OfBclal  action 

Tax-exempt  housing  bonds  n.ay  be  Issued 
If,  prior  to  April  25  1979  the  governing  body 
of  the  \inlt  having  authority  to  Issue  the 
bonds  had  t.ikea  ofTlclal  action  which  in- 
dicated an  Infen'  to  Issue  such  bonds  A 
qualifying  ofll-lal  action  would  include  an 
authorization  to  hire  bond  counsel  an  au- 
thorization to  hire  bond  vinderwrlters  or  an 
authorization  to  make  a  market  analysis 
with  re8-;ect  to  a  specified  bond  issue  Such 
authorization  must  be  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion  relating   to   a  s-^eclfied    tx.nd   Issue 

In  the  caise  of  a  sized  or  tentatively  sized 
bond  Issue  only  the  an:ount  of  t>onds  the  is- 
suer reasonably  intended  to  Issue  based  on 
the  documenta' Ion  that  exls'ed  before  April 
25    1979.  will  qualify  vmder  this  rule 

In  The  rase  o'  sn  ■■n"-'-ed  bi'^d  Iss  p  m'v 
an  amotint  of  bonds  (exclusive  of  Issuance 
costs  Bnrt  a  reason.ibly  required  resrr  ei 
'qual  to  the  armin;  of  mir'i{«-es  fo'  which 
•he  lenders  had  given  firm  commitments  to 
developers  for  a  specific  project  within  9 
months  after  the  bonds  are  issued  will 
qualify  under  this  rule  Bond  proceeds  for 
which  commitments  were  not  made  within 
9  months  from  the  Iss'ianf-e  da'e  of  the 
txjnds  must  be  used  to  redeem  txjnds 
b    Rollover  rule 

Tax-exem-'t  Indebtedness  outstanding  on 
April  34  1979  may  be  rolled-over  where  the 
matvirltv  date  of  tax-exempt  housing  txmds 
is  no  longer  than  a  years  after  the  life  of 
the   Initial   mortgages  on   the  properties 


c  Special  rule  for  projects  under 
development 

Tax-exempt  housing  bonds  for  financing 
of  projects  in  the  development  stage  may  be 
Issued  If 

<1)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and 
location  of  rental  units  was  approved  on  or 
before  April  34.  1979.  by  a  governing  t)ody. 
or  a  State  or  local  housing  a^ncy  or  a  simi- 
lar agency,  and 

i2i  substantial  expenditures  for  site  im- 
provement for  the  project  have  been  In- 
curred on  or  before  such  date 

Ornate    amenarrxent  —No    provision 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  transitional  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  with  certain  technical 
amendments  (described  al>ove  i  In  addition, 
the  conlerence  agreement  provides  that  the 
amendme.it  made  by  section  1102  and  1103 
of  the  conference  agreement  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  lasued  before  January  1,  1981, 
where  the  construction  of  the  project  had 
begun  or  the  acquisition  of  the  project  cx:- 
i  urs  t>efore  one  >ear  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  obligations  Finally,  the  confer- 
ence agreeme.it  adopts  additional  special 
transitional  rules  for  seven  specific  projects 
set  forth  atxjve 

In  addition,  the  conferees  want  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  House  transitional 
rule  for  projects  under  development  The 
conferees  Intend  that  a  project  would  qual- 
ify under  this  rule  even  though  the  project 
plans  are  modified  to  the  extent  of  changing 
the  specific  location  of  structures  within 
the  project  as  long  as  the  perimeter  and 
the  overall  housing  density  of  the  project 
are  nut  ctianged 

B    Casti   maruigernent   proitttons — estimated 
tax  pai/rnenti 

House  bill  — Under  present  law,  corpo- 
rations generally  are  required  to  pay  8U  per- 
cent of  their  current  year  s  lax  liability  In 
quarterly  estimated  lax  payments  during 
the  taxable  year  However,  corporations  are 
exempt  from  ihe  penalty  for  underemploy- 
ment of  estimated  tax  If  their  estimated 
tax  payments  equal  100  percent  ol  their 
prior  years  lax  liability 

For  txith  corporations  and  Individuals,  the 
minimum  tax  Is  not  subject  to  the  estimated 
tax  requirements 

The  House  bill  provides.  In  general,  that 
corporations  whose  taxable  Income  exceeded 
tl  million  In  any  of  the  three  preceding  lax- 
able  years  would  be  required  to  pay  esti- 
mated tax  of  at  least  60  percent  of  current 
years  tax  liability  regardless  of  their  prior 
>ear  s   tax   liability 

Senate  amendment  — Under  the  Senate 
amendment.  lar^e  corporations  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  current 
years  tax  liability  on  a  current  basis  Fur- 
thermore the  proportion,  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  shown  on  the  return  (or  the  actual 
tax  If  no  return  Is  filed)  that  Is  to  be  paid 
currently  by  any  corporation  not  reiving  on 
the  prior  year  exceptions  would  be  Increased 
from  80  perrent  to  85  percent  Finally  both 
the  add-on  minimum  tax  for  corporations 
and  Indlvldtials  and  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  for  Individuals  would  he  subject 
'o  the  stme  estimated  lax  requirements  as 
the  regular  Income  tax 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 

C   Gatns  from  foreign  tnre»fmen(  In  US. 

real  estate 

I    Oeneral  rule 

House  bill  — Nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  ("foreign  Investors')  would  be 
subject  to  tax  on  the  disposition  of  U  S  real 
property  Real  property  Is  Intended  to  have 
the  same  meaning  for  this  purpose  that  It 
has  In  the  U  S  Treasury  s  model  Income  lax 
treaty  and  thus  It  Includes  personal  property 
associated    with    real    property.   Foreign    In- 
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vestors  would  also  be  taxed  on  gain  from  the 
disposition  of  an  Interest  in  a  US  real  prop- 
ertyholdlng  organization  (RPHO)  The  lax 
would  be  imposed  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  gain  was  eflectlvely  connected  with  a 
U  S  business  or  the  seller  was  present  In  the 
United  Slates. 

Seruite  amendment — Substantially  the 
same  as  House  bill 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment 

a  Rate  of  tax 
House  bin  — All  gains  and  losses  from  the 
disposition  of  US  real  property  Interests 
would  be  treated  as  If  they  were  eflectlvely 
connected  with  a  US  trade  or  buslnesb 
Losies  attributable  to  the  US  real  property 
from  years  prior  to  the  year  of  sale  would  be 
allowed  as  deductions  against  the  foreign 
Investor  s  effectively  connected  U  S  gross  In- 
come (Including  gains  from  real  propertv 
sales)  If  the  foreign  Investor  elects  under 
section  871(d)  or  88a(d)  to  be  taxable  on  a 
net  basis  on  Us  U  S  real  property  Investment 
Income 

Seriate  amendment  — Same  as  House  bill, 
except  that  net  gains  from  disposition  of 
U  S  real  property  Interests  would  be  subject 
to  lax  at  a  minimum  rate  of  28  percent  If 
that  lax  would  be  higher  than  the  tax  under 
the  general  rule  No  tax  would  be  due  If  net 
gains  during  the  taxable  year  from  the  sale 
of  US  real  property  interests  do  noi  exceed 
5000 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
However,  certain  aspects  of  the  Senate 
amendment  were  retained  In  modified  form 
so  that  the  tax  on  foreign  Investors  would  be 
more  comparable  to  the  lax  Imposed  on  U  S 
Investors  In  similar  circumstances  The  Im- 
pact of  the  Senate  amendment  on  foreign 
Investors  would  have  been  greater  than  the 
lax  Imposed  on  similarly  situated  US  In- 
vestors because  the  28-percent  minimum  rate 
of  the  Senate  amendment  is  higher  than  the 
capital  galn.^  rate  Imposed  on  long-term  cap- 
ital gahiN  of  U  S  investors  who  are  not  In  the 
highe.st  marginal  tax  bracelets  In  addition. 
the  Sen:-.'*  an.e.idmcnt.  In  computing  the 
tax.  did  not  permit  the  use  against  U  S  real 
property  gains  of  net  lo.'ses  which  are  etTer- 
llvely  connected  with  another  U  S  trade  or 
business  of  the  foreign  Investor  or  net  losses 
from  holding  the  U  S  real  property  Interest 
which  were  attributable  to  prior  years  The 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand  In  many  situ- 
ations would  have  Imposed  a  tax  at  rates 
lower  than  those  Imposed  on  similarly  situ- 
ated U  S  Investors  since  the  rate  of  tax  would 
be  determined  with  reference  only  to  the 
foreign  Investors  Income  which  was  eflTec- 
tlvely  connected  with  a  U  S  trade  or  busi- 
ness Since  any  other  U  .S  source  Investment 
Income  and  all  foreign  source  Income  of  the 
foreign  Investor  would  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  ra'e  of  tax  on  the  U  S  real  estate 
gains  of  foreign  Investors  (particularly  If  <in 
Installment  sale  were  used  to  spread  the  gain 
over  several  years  i  would  generally  be  lower 
than  that  imposed  on  U  S  Investors  In  simi- 
lar circumstances  Consequently,  the  con- 
ferees decided.  In  the  case  of  individuals  to 
Impose  the  U  S  tax  at  a  minimum  rale  of  20 
percent  of  U  S  real  property  gains  (net  of 
US  effectively  connected  lofises)  but  other- 
wise to  follow  the  approach  of  the  House  bill 
and  generally  to  treat  U  S  real  property  gains 
as  gains  efTectlvely  connected  with  a  US 
trade  or  business  siibjec'  to  the  U  S  gradu- 
ated capital  gains  ratis  and  with  full  use  of 
efTectlvely  connected  losses  against  those 
gains 

3    Real  Properly  Holding  Organizations 
(RPHOs) 

House  bill  — A  corporation,  partnership  or 
trust  would  be  an  RPHO  If  during  the  tax- 
able year,  the  fair  market  value  of  its  US 
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real  property  Interests  was  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  values  of  Its  (1)  US  real 
property  Interests.  (Ill  Interests  m  foreign 
real  property  and  (ill)  other  assets  used  In 
the  trade  or  business  "Look  through"  rule*, 
would  apply  \ihere  the  entity  had  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  another  entity,  and  at- 
tribution rules  would  apply  to  determine 
whether  a  controlling  Interest  existed  in 
general,  all  gains  from  the  disposition  of  an 
interest  In  an  RPHO  would  be  subject  to  tax 
However,  no  tax  would  be  Imposed  on  sale  of 
publicly  traded  slock  In  a  corporation  by  a 
peiion  who  owned  5  percent  or  less 

Senate  amendment — A  corporation,  part- 
nership or  trust  would  be  an  RPHO  i!  la)  at 
least  a  to  percent  Inieresi  In  the  entity  is 
held  by  10  or  fewer  persons,  and  ibi  the  fair 
market  value  of  Its  US  real  property  mter- 
e;.ts  IS  at  least  60  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
us  assets  (other  than  liquid  as.se ts  i  "Look 
tlirough"  and  attribution  rules  similar  to  the 
House  bin  would  apply  All  gams  from  dis- 
po.sltlon  of  an  Interest  In  an  RPHO  would  be 
.subject   to  tax 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreemenl  generally  follovys  ths  House  bill 
with  respect  to  domestic  corporate  RPHOs. 
but  adopts  dlfleient  rules  for  other  entities 
as  set  forth  below  Attrition  rules  s.mllar  to 
the  Houss  bill  apply  to  dilermlne  whether 
there  is  a  controlling  interest  m  another  en- 
tity but  the  "look  through"  rules  apply  to 
tuch  an  Interest  only  with  respect  to  asset.-; 
actually  held  downward  through  the  chain  of 
ownership  U  S  corporations  would  be  treated 
as  RPHOs  unless  they  elect  to  file  returns 
establl.shing  that  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
assets  arc  U  S  real  pr,operty  interests  US  tax 
treaties  generally  pinvide  for  a  reduced  rare 
o.  lax  on  dlyld?nds  which  mitjht  make  it  ad- 
vantageous for  a  domestic  co;i)oration  to  dis- 
tribute a  US  real  properly  interest  to  a 
shareholder  m  dividend  form  To  prevent 
this,  the  bill  der.ies  the  recipi:»nt  a  bass  step- 
up  except  to  Ihe  extent  that  the  corporation 
recognizes  gam  and  the  recipient  pays  US 
income  tax  on  the  distribution 

(1)  Foreign  corporations — Gain  on  the 
disposition  of  stock  m  a  foreign  corporation 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
under  the  bill  Instead,  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion would  be  ta.xed  on  any  distribution 
I  whether  or  not  in  liquidation)  of  appreci- 
ated U  S  real  property  interests  to  lis  share- 
holders Also,  tax  would  be  Imposed  If  the 
property  Is  sold  In  connection  with  a 
::culdatlon 

If  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  see- 
tlon  897  or  section  6039C  to  any  foreign 
corporation  would  be  barred  by  a  treaty  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  which  provides 
that  a  permanent  establishment  of  a  foreign 
corporation  In  the  United  States  may  not  be 
treated  less  favorably  than  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration carrying  on  the  same  activities,  then 
that  fceli?!!  corporation  may  eteel.  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified 
by  the  RS  to  be  treated  as  a  U  S  corpora- 
tion tor  purposes  of  sections  097  and  6039C 
The  election  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary 

Conditions  imposed  by  the  IRS  on  the 
making  of  the  eleetlon  might,  for  example. 
Include  a  requirement  that  the  foreign  cor- 
poration notify  Its  shareholders  that  the 
election  was  bein;.;  made  or  a  requirement 
that  the  IRS  be  satisfied  that  treaty  relief 
Wis  applicable  Ordinarily,  the  election  would 
be  made  before  the  first  disposition  of  stock 
In  a  foreign  corporation  \*'hich  would  be 
taxable  If  the  election  had  been  made  before 
that  first  disposition  Where  It  deemed  It  to 
be  appropriate  however,  the  IRS  could  per- 
mit the  election  to  be  made  after  the  first 
disposition,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  on  any  dispositions 
made  prior  to  the  election  which  would 
have  been  owing  on  the  dispositions  (If  the 


election  had  been  made  prior  to  the  first 
dispoiitioii)  and  an  appropriate  interest 
charge  lor  the  period  since  the  time  at 
which  that  tax  would  have  been  required  to 
h.\\e  been  paid  In  the  case  of  dispositions 
of  slocK  in  foreign  corporations  made  prior 
10  the  conference  committees  action,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  eiection  may  be  made 
retroactr.ely  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  payment  of  tax  on 
the  Slock  sale  (For  example.  If  amounts 
\ke.-e  Withheld  by  tite  buyer  on  the  purchase 
o.'  the  foreign  co.-poralion  s  stock  or  were 
deposited  in  an  escrow  account  for  the  sat- 
is.'action  of  the  sellers  tax  ilaolllty  on  the 
stock  sale  the  elertion  might  be  pernxltted 
If  those  funds  were  made  available  to  satisfy 
the  s?;ier  s  tax  liability  ) 

(11)  Parfncri^iip.  trusts,  and  estates  — 
Gam  on  the  disposition  of  an  interest  in 
these  entitles  also  would  not  be  subject,  in 
Us  entirety,  to  tax  Instead  a  foreign  In- 
vestor in  such  an  entity  would  be  taxable  on 
the  disposition  of  his  interest  to  the  extent 
that  the  gain  represented  his  p.'-o  rata  share 
cf  appreciation  In  the  value  of  US  real  prop- 
erty interests  of  the  entity 

(HI)  ;?f:/rs  — Dlstrlbut'lons  by  \  real 
estate  investment  trust  i  REIT  i  to  foreign 
.shareholders  would  be  treated  a*  gam  on  the 
sale  of  U  S  real  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  shareholders"  pro  rata  share  of  the  net 
capita;  gam  of  the  REIT  in  the  case  of 
REITs  which  are  controlled  by  US  persons, 
sales  of  the  REIT  shares  by  foreign  s.  are- 
hoiders  would  not  be  subject  to  tax  i  other 
than  in  the  case  of  a  distribution  by  ihe 
REIT). 

4.  Nonregulatlon  Rules 
House  bill. — The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  regulations  providing 
the  extent  to  which  nonrecognllion  rules 
would  ( or  would  not  i  apply  under  the  bill. 
Pending  the  Issuance  of  these  regulations, 
nonrecognllion  provisions  of  the  Code  would 
apply,  but  only  in  the  case  of  an  exchange  of 
a  U.S.  real  property  interest  for  an  interest 
the  disposition  of  which  would  be  taxable 
under  the  Code  las  modified  by  any  treaty 
pursuant  to  sections  894  and  7852(di). 

Senate  amendmem  — Similar  to  the  House 
bill,  but  without  a  rule  prescribing  treat- 
ment prior  to  the  iss.iance  of  regulations 

Conference  ag-eertent  —Follows  the  House 
bill,  but  also  allows  prescription  of  regula- 
tions determining  the  extent  to  which  trans- 
fers of  property  in  reorganizations  arc  to  be 
treated  as  sales  at  fa;.'  market  value  Similar 
rules  apply  in  the  case  of  partnerships, 
trusts,  and  estates 

5.  Withholding 

House  bill  — N«  Provision 

Senafe  amendment  — The  withholding  re- 
quirement would  apply  only  if  the  purchaser 
knows  or  has  received  a  notice  that  the  seller 
is  a  foreign  person  The  seller  is  required  to 
notify  the  purchaser  that  the  seller  is  a  for- 
eign person  The  sellers  agent  is  also  re- 
quired to  notif;'  the  purchaser  that  the  seller 
is  a  foreign  person  If  the  agent  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seller  may  be  a  foreign 
person  The  amount  to  be  withheld  is  the 
smallest  of  'ii  28  percent  of  the  sales  price 
11)  the  "seller's  maximum  tax  liability 
I  discussed  below),  or  Mil-  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  sale  proceeds 
which  is  Within  the  wiihholder's  control 
The  "seller's  maximum  tax  liability  "  is  the 
maxl.Tium  amount  which  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  seller  could  owe  on  his 
gam  on  the  sale  plus  any  unsatisfied  prior 
withholding  lax  liabiliiies  of  prior  foreign 
owners  with  respect  to  that  property 

A  purchaser  would  not  be  required  to  with- 
hold If  (1)  the  property  being  sold  Is  a 
single  family  residence  which  Is  to  be  used  by 
the  purchaser  as  his  prin-ipal  residence  and 
the  amount  reilized  by  the  seller  on  the  sale 
is  .S150.CO0  or  less,  r.'.i  the  property  being 
sold  is  stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  sales 
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tr«ns«ctlon    take*   pUc«   on   an   eat»bllstied 

Mcurllles  market  or  (111)  the  seller  obtains  a 
"qualifying  statement"  from  the  Treasury 
that  he  Is  exempt  from  tax  or  he  has  provided 
adequate  security  or  has  otherwise  made  ar- 
rangements with  Treasury  for  the  payment 
of  the  tax  The  Treasury  may  prescribe  a  re- 
duced amount  to  be  withheld  under  similar 
procedures 

Con/erence  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  proposed  that  the  tax  Im- 
posed under  the  conference  agreement  be 
enforced  by  the  withholding  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  modified  In  sev- 
eral respects  ■  The  House  conferees  refused  to 
agree  to  the  withholding  provisions  In  the 
conference  agreement  The  conferees  agreed 
It  would  be  necessary  to  structure  withhold- 
ing provisions  carefully  to  ensure  that  they 
would  not  Inadvertently  disrupt  the  U  S  real 
estate  market  or  expose  U  S  buyers  or  U  S 
agents  of  foreign  sellers  of  U  S  real  estate 
to  liability  where  such  liability  would  not  be 
appropriate  Olven  this  potential,  the  House 
conferees  took  the  position  thit  withholding 
provisions  should  not  t>e  adopted  until  they 
could  be  more  fully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees and  the  public  had  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed withholding  mechanism  T).e  conferees 
agreed  that  until  and  unlens  withholding 
provlslon3  were  adopted  by  a  subsequent 
Congress,  the  tax  should  be  enforced  through 
information  reporting  as  discussed  below 
6    Reporting 

a    Returns  to  Identify  whether  an  entity 
Is  an  RPHO 

Hou.'c  bxll — If,  at  any  time  during  a  cal- 
endar year,  ili  an  entity  btnefloully  owns 
US  real  property  interests  which  constitute 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  assets  taken  Into  consideration 
in  determining  whether  or  not  It  Is  an  RPHO 
and  1 11 1  at  least  one  foreign  oerson  has  an 
Interest  i  other  than  a  portfolio  Interest  In 
publicly-traded  stock)  In  the  entity  the  en- 
tity is  required  to  file  an  Information  return 
for  the  year  The  return  Is  to  set  forth  the 
name  and  address  of  anv  foreign  person  who 
held   an    Interest     whether    the   entity   is   an 


'The  withholding  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  modified  to  provide 
that  neither  the  purchaser  nor  any  settle- 
ment agent  would  be  required  to  withhold 
unless  he  Raa  actual  knowledge  that  the 
seller  is  foreign  or  has  received  a  notice  from 
a  sellers  agent  The  sellers  agent  would  be 
relieved  of  any  responsibility  to  give  such  a 
notice  If  he  rellea  in  good  faith  on  a  state- 
ment from  the  seller  (or.  in  the  case  of  a 
sellers  agent  retained  by  another  seller's 
agent  from  the  seller's  agent  who  retained 
him)  that  the  seller  Is  a  U  S  person  or  if  the 
seller  Is  foreign,  that  the  seller  notified  the 
purchaser  A  second  modification  proposed 
to  the  Senate  bill  withholding  provisions  was 
that  If  the  purchaser  assumes  a  debt  of  the 
seller  or  took  the  property  subject  to  a  debt 
of  the  seller,  which  was  Incurred  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  sale  that  amount  of  the 
co'islderatlon  would  also  be  subject  to  with- 
holding A  final  modification  would  have  set 
forth  in  greater  detail  the  circumstances 
under  which  withholding  might  be  reduced 
or  waived  The  taxpayer  would  be  permitted 
to  reduce  (or  eliminate)  the  amount  of 
withholding  by  filing  a  return  stating  the 
baals  for  the  property  and  the  character  of 
the  contemplated  gain  The  IRs  would  be 
required  to  accept  that  basis  and  character 
for  withholding  purposes  unleas  the  IRS 
responded  within  30  days  specifying  a  lower 
(or  «ero)  buls  or  different  character  if  the 
IRS  were  not  satisfied  that  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  tax- 
payer s  underlying  IlabllUy 


RPHO  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  \ear 
and  any  other  inforniatmn  which  the  Treas- 
ury   may    prescribe   by    res;ulatu  ns 

Scnjlf  ameniment  — If  at  any  tune  during 
a  cjlriid.ir  year  iii  an  entity  his  US  real 
property  intere.sts  which  constitute  more 
tr.an  40  percent  ot  the  fair  market  vaue  of 
Its  asset:>  ill  I  10  or  fewer  perstms  haie  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  entity  and  illti 
at  least  one  foreign  person  ha.s  an  interest 
In  the  entity  the  entity  is  required  to  file  an 
information  return  for  the  year  The  Infor- 
mation required  is  similar  to  the  Informa- 
tion required  under  the  Hiiu«e  hill 

Conff'm-f  agrrrmrnt  Ihe  conference 
ajjreement  deletes  the  requirement  that  en- 
titles tile  returns  e5tablls*-.ltig  whether  or  not 
they  are  RPHOs  Under  the  c  inference  agree- 
ment an  entity  (or  a  person  owning  an  In- 
tere.st  In  the  entHyi  may  r  n  a  voluntary 
basis  file  a  return,  contslniiij!  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  t  e  IRS.  estab- 
lishing that  the  entity  Is  not  an  RPHO 

b    Returns  to  Identify  foreign  owners 

House  bii; -Foreign  owners  of  U  S  real 
estate  who  are  not  svibject  to  the  return  re- 
qulrement,s  described  above  are  generally 
required  to  file  returns  showing  1 1 1  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  illi  a  description 
I'f  all  US  real  property  Interests  held  by 
such  person  and  illl)  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  by 
reKuUtlons 

5enafe  arnendment   -No  provision. 

Conferenre  agreement  -The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
with  several  modifications 

US  corporations  which  are  US  real 
property  holding  corporations  or  which  were 
U  S  real  prop>erty  holding  corporations  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  4  years  will 
be  required  to  file  annual  returns  setting 
forth  the  name  and  the  address  ilf  known 
by  the  corporation)  of  each  foreign  share- 
holder (Other  than  shareholders  owning 
stock  which  Is  publicly  traded  any  Infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  transfers  of  stock  In  the  corporation 
by  such  foreign  shareholders  and  any  other 
Information  which  the  Secre'arv  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  Any  nominee  holding 
stock  In  a  U  S  corporation  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  person  is  reqtilred  to  (lie  a  return  In 
the  same  manner  aa  the  corporation  is  re- 
quired No  requirement  for  reporting  with 
respect  to  publicly  traded  sttx-k  Is  Imposed 
because  Information  with  respect  to  foreign 
shareholders  holding  more  than  5  percent  of 
any  publicly  traded  class  of  stock  In  a  U  S 
corporation  de's  than  5  per'-ent  sharehold- 
ers are  not  taxable  on  the  disposition  of  their 
stock)  should  be  readily  available  from  the 
SEC 

Foreign  corporations  and  partnerships. 
trusts  or  estates  (whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic) are  required  to  file  annual  returns 
setting  forth  the  name  and  address  of  each 
foreign  person  who  has  a  substantial  Indirect 
investment  In  US  real  property  through 
the  entity  such  Informatl' n  '>-!'h  r^'p*'-'  ro 
the  asseu  of  the  entity  and  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  pres  r.oe  by 
regulations  For  this  purp'-zse  a  foreign  per- 
son having  a  substantial  Indirect  Investment 
through  the  entity  would  Include  any  for- 
eign person  whose  pro  rata  share  of  the 
U  S  real  property  Interests  held  by  the  en- 
tity exceeded  ♦.'O  000  at  any  time  during  the 
calendar  year  Any  entity  required  to  make 
such  a  return  Is  also  required  to  furnish 
each  of  the  foreign  persons  holding  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  in  U  S  real  property 
through  that  entity  a  statement  showing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  entity  the 
substantial  Investors  pro  rata  share  of  the 
US  real  property  held  by  the  entity  and 
such  other  Information  as  Is  required  by 
regulations  In  de'ermlnlng  whether  the  pro 
rata  share  of  any  foreign  persons  beneficial 
Interest   In   the   real   property   held   by   the 


entity  exceeds  •50.000,  the  entity's  pro  rata 
share  of  anv  real  property  Interest  held  by 
any  other  such  entity  In  which  the  first  en- 
tity holds  a  beneficial  Interest,  and  Interests 
In  the  first  entity  held  by  the  person's  fam- 
ily  shall  also  be  taken  Into  account. 

These  reporting  requirements  will  not  ap- 
ply to  any  entity  for  any  calendar  year  where 
the  entity   furnishes  the  IRS  with   such  se- 
curity as  the  IRS  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  U  S    tax  with  respect  to 
U  S   real  property  Interests  held  by  such  en- 
tity will  be  paid    It  is  expected  that  the  se- 
curity  which   the  IRS  would  consider  to   tie 
satisfactory   for  this  purpose   would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances   Thus,  for  example. 
In  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  the  only 
asset  of  vkhlch  Is  a  tract  of  undeveloped  U  S 
real  estate,  the  IRS  might  require  a  recorded 
security  Interest  In  the  real  estate,  a  guar- 
antee by  a  person  from  whom  the  IRS  would 
be  reasonably  certain  It  could  collect  the  un- 
paid  tax    or  some  similar  type  of  security 
On  the  other  hand    In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
corporation  engaged  In  a  U  S   trade  or  busi- 
ness with  a  variety  of  U  S   assets  and  where 
the  circumstances  Indicated  that  it  was  Im- 
probable that  the  foreign  corporation  would 
attempt    to   liquidate   and   remove   its   assets 
from    the    United    States    without    satisfying 
its  US    tax  liability    the  IRS  might  only  re- 
quire an  undertaking  by  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion  to  pay   the  tax  In   a  closing   agreement 
or  some  similar  security    Where  such  an  ar- 
rangement Is  reached  with  the  IRS.  the  en- 
tity Is  not  required  to  report  the  Identity  of 
the  foreign  persons  holding  Interests  in  the 
entity  and   In  addition,  the  foreign  person  Is 
not  required  to  take  Its  pro  rata  interest  In 
the   entity   Into  account   In   determining   lis 
own  reporting  requirements    Where  the  for- 
eign   corporation    was   unable   to   supply   the 
necessary   Information   to  the  IRS  as  to  the 
Identity  of  Its  shareholders  because    for  ex- 
ample   Its  stock  Is  In  bearer  form  or  was  held 
by  nominees  unwilling  to  disclose  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  beneficial  owner,  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  security  satisfactory  to  the 
IRS 

A  separate  reporting  requirement  applies 
to  foreign  persons  owning  U  S  real  property 
who  are  not  required  to  file  a  return  under 
section  6039Cibi  for  the  year  Where  such  a 
foreign  person  did  not  engage  In  a  trade  or 
business  In  the  Unl'ed  States  at  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  US  real  property  Interests 
held  by  the  foreign  person  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year  equals  or  exceeds  $50  000  the 
foreign  person  is  required  to  file  a  return 
setting  forth  his  lor  Its)  name  and  address 
a  description  of  all  U  S  real  property  Interests 
held  at  anv  time  during  the  calendar  year 
and  such  other  Information  as  Is  reqvilred  by 
regulations  "Look  through"  and  family  at- 
tribution rules  apply  to  determine  whether  a 
person  Is  a  substantial   Investor 

c   Failure  to  make  a  return  or  furnish  a 

statement 
House  bill  — A  penalty  for  failure  to  file 
a  tax  return  or  to  furnish  a  statement  re- 
quired under  the  rules  described  atjove  will 
be  Imposed  In  an  amount  equal  to  135  for 
each  day  during  which  such  failure  contin- 
ues but  not  to  exceed  »25.(X)0  Also,  In  the 
case  of  a  failure  by  a  foreign  person  to  ille  a 
return  required  by  the  rules  set  forth  In  (bl 
above  the  penalty  for  any  calendar  year 
cannot  exceed  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  111  the  fair  market  value  of  the  US  real 
property  Interests  owned  by  that  person  at 
any  time  during  the  year  and  ill)  the  lace 
amount  of  the  U  S  real  property  Intersat 
Installment   obligations 

Seriate  amendrnenl  —A  penalty  for  failure 
to  file  a  tax  return  or  to  furnish  a  statement 
win  tje  Imposed  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of  (li  »25  a  day  during  which  the 
failure  continues,  but  not  to  exceed  128.000, 
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or  (11)  the  amount  of  the  Ux  under  the  bill 
which  Is  not  paid  and  which  Is  attributable 
to  transfers  (other  than  those  made  In  an 
established  securities  market)  occurring  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
or    statement    was    required. 

Con/erencc  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
In  the  case  of  each  failure  to  file  a  return 
containing  the  Information  required  by  these 
information  reporting  requirements  or  to 
furnish  the  statement  to  a  beneficial  owner 
of  an  interest  of  lis  pro  rata  share  of  the 
US  real  property  assets  held  by  the  entity, 
a  penalty  Is  Imposed  of  •25  for  each  day 
during  which  the  failure  continues  (but 
not  to  exceed  •25,000  for  the  calendar  year) 
unless  It  is  shown  that  the  failure  Is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect 
A  further  limitation  to  the  penalty  applies 
in  the  case  of  a  failure  of  a  foreign  person 
to  disclose  his  US  real  property  Interests 
(sec  6039CIC)  In  the  case  of  such  a  failure, 
the  penalty  Is  not  to  exceed  6  percent  of  the 
aggregate  fair  market  value  of  the  US  real 
property  interests  held  by  the  person  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

7.  Effective  Date 
a    Oeneral   rule 

House  bill  —The  bill  would  apply  to  dis- 
positions after  June  18,  1980. 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment wovild  apply  to  dispositions  after  De- 
cember 31.  1979.  except  those  made  pursuant 
to  a  contract  binding  at  all  times  after 
December  6,  1979 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  would  apply  to  dispositions  after 
June  18  1980  However,  no  step-up  In  basis 
would  be  allowed  with  respect  to  a  disposi- 
tion made  to  a  related  party  (within  the 
meaning  of  Code  section  453(f)(1))  In  a 
nontaxed  transaction  alter  December  31, 
1979. 

b.  Tax  treaties 

House  bit/ —Until  January  1.  1985.  gain 
would  not  be  taxed  to  the  extent  required 
by  treaty  obligations  of  the  US  On  and 
after  that  date,  the  provision  would  prevail 
over  any  v-uririlcilnu  treaty  provisions  re- 
maining In  elTect 

Senate  amerulment  — Same   as  House   bill 

Con/erervre  a^eem^nf. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment,  but  no  step-up 
In  basis  would  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
a  disposition  made  to  a  related  party  which 
Is  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  bill 
solely  because  of  delays  of  the  eflective  date 
attributable  to  conflicting  treaty  obligations 
In  situations  where  a  treaty  Is  renegotiated 
to  resolve  conflicts  between  the  treaty  and 
the  conference  agreement,  the  delay  In  the 
etTectlve  date  of  the  conference  agreement 
can  be  extended  In  the  revised  treaty  or  an 
accompanying  exchange  of  notes  for  a  period 
of  up  to  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
revised  treaty  In  order  to  permit  the  Senate 
adequate  time  to  consider  the  revised  treaty 
D.  Wind/all  pro/It  tax 
1.  Royalty  Owners  Credit 

House  bill — No  provision 

Senate  arnendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  royalty  owners  with  a  credit 
(or  refund)  of  up  to  »1.000  against  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  Imposed  on  the  removal  of 
their  royalty  oU  during  calendar  year  1980 
The  credit  Is  available  only  to  individuals. 
estates,  and  family  farm  corporations  and 
not  to  other  corp>oratlons  or  to  trusts  In  the 
case  of  a  family,  the  husband  and  wife  and 
their  minor  children  are  treated  as  one  tax- 
payer for  purposes  of  the  11.000  limit  on  the 
credit  A  qualified  family  farm  corporation 
that  Is  eligible  for  the  credit  Is  one  which 
(1)  was  in  existence  on  June  25.  1980,  (2) 
all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  which  was 
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held  by  members  of  the  same  family  at  all 
times  between  July  24.  1980,  and  January  1, 
1981,  and  (3)  80  percent  of  the  assets  of 
which  was  used  (or  farming  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  requires  that 
In  calculating  the  amount  of  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  the  windfall  profit  tax,  net  in- 
come for  percentage  depletion  purposes,  and 
oil  related  Income  for  the  minimum  tax  on 
intangible  drilling  costs,  a  taxpayer  must 
reduce  the  gross  amount  of  windfall  profit  tax 
paid  or  withheld  during  the  taxable  year 
by  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  against 
that  tax.  This  reduction  of  the  Income  tax 
deduction  must  be  made  regardless  of 
whether  the  taxpayer  actually  claims  the  al- 
lowable credit. 

Conference     agreement  — The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
a   Stripper  OU  Exemption 

House  bUl — No  provision 

Senate  amendment  — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  exemption  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  up  to  2  barrels  a  day 
of  stripper  well  production  for  each  stripper 
well  from  which  the  producer  receives  pro- 
duction. This  exemption  applies  to  oil  re- 
moved In  the  four  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

3    Modification  of  Inflation  Adjustment 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law. 
the  windfall  profit  tax  Is  Imposed  on  the 
difference  between  the  selling  price  of  each 
barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  its  adjusted 
base  price  for  the  calendar  quarter  during 
which  It  is  removed.  The  adjusted  base  price 
is  determined  by  Increasing  the  base  price  to 
lake  account  of  inflation  between  the  second 
quirter  of  1979  and  the  second  quarter  prior 
to  the  quarter  for  which  the  adjusted  base 
price  Is  being  determined.  In  the  case  of 
newly  discovered  oil.  heavy  oil  and  Incremen- 
tal tertiary  oil.  the  adjusted  base  price  Is  de- 
termined by  using  the  rate  of  Inflation  plus  2 
percent  per  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  adjust  the 
otherwise  applicable  adjusted  base  price  for 
each  calendar  quarter  in  fiscal  year  1981  by 
subtracting  an  amount  equal  to  10  9  percent 
of  that  adjusted  base  price 

Conference     agreement. — The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill 
E   Inclusion  in  wages  of  social  security  and 

unemployment  taxes  paid  by  employers 

House  bill — Under  present  law,  employer 
payment  of  an  employee's  liability  for  social 
security  taxes  or  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes  (without  deduction  from  the 
remuneration  of  the  employee)  Is  speclflcallv 
exempted  from  wages  for  purposes  of  social 
security  taxes  (FTCA),  Federal  unemoloy- 
ment  taxes  (FUTA),  and  social  security 
benefits 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  payment 
by  an  employer  of  an  employee's  liability  for 
social  security  taxes  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  would  be  Included  In  the 
definition  of  wages  for  purposes  of  PICA. 
FUTA,  and  social  security  benefits  However. 
this  provision  would  not  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  for  domestic  service  In  the  em- 
ployer's home. 

The  provision  generally  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980  However.  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain State,  political  subdivision,  or  other 
State  or  local  coverage  group  employment 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  provision  would  apply  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1983. 
TMs  later  effective  date  would  apply  only  to 
remuneration  for  services  In  positions  of  a 
kind  for  which  all.  or  a  substantial  portion 
of    the    amounts     equivalent    to    employee 


social  security  taxss  were  pAld  (without  de- 
duction from  the  wages  of  the  employse) 
under  the  practices  in  euect  on  June  18,  1S80 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senai«  amend- 
ment IS  similar  to  the  House  bill  except  that 
It  does  not  apply  to.  il)  employer  payment 
of  employee  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes  or  (2)  agricultural  labor  In  addi- 
tion, the  Decemoer  31,  1983.  effective  date  for 
certain  State  and  local  governmental  units 
would  apply  to  payments  of  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  employee  social  security  taxes  if 
these  amounts  were  paid  (without  deduction 
from  remuneration  of  the  employee)  under 
practices  thai  were  in  ettect  on  July  26.  1980 

conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  with  two 
modifications  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, agricultural  labor  would  be  excluded 
from  the  application  of  the  provision  In  ad- 
dition, the  later  eflective  date  with  respect 
to  certain  State  and  local  governmental  units 
would  apply  to  payments  of  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  employee  social  security  taxes  If 
these  amounts  were  paid  (without  dsductlon 
from  remuneration  of  the  employee)  under 
practices  that  were  in  effect  on  October  1 
1980 

Concerning  the  application  of  these  amend- 
menu  to  State  and  locsJ  governmenu,  the 
conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  with  respect  to  social  security  tax- 
ation Is  that  all  forms  of  remuneration 
constitute  wages  for  social  security  tax  pur- 
poses unless  speclflcally  exempted  by  statute 
Payments  by  State  and  local  governments  of 
the  equivalent  of  employee  social  security 
taxes  lor  their  employees  since  these  pay- 
ments represent  a  benefit  to  the  employees 
from  their  employer,  constitute  "remunera- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  the 
Code  but  for  the  exception  which  is  being 
eliminated  by  this  provision 

F    Telephone   excise    tax 

House  bill. — Present  law  imposes  an  excise 
tax  on  amounts  paid  for  communications 
services  (local  telephone  service,  toil  tele- 
phone service  and  teletypewTiter  service  < 
The  tax  Is  2  percent  lor  1980  and  1  percent 
for  1981  The  tax  Is  to  expire  on  January  1. 
1982 

The  House  bill  delays  the  reduction  and 
expiration  of  the  lax  by  one  year  Under  the 
House  bill,  the  tax  Is  2  percent  for  1980  and 
1981  and  1  percent  for  1982  The  tax  is  to 
expire  on  January  1.  1983 

Seruite  amendment — The  Senate  amend- 
ment '6  the  same  as  the  House  bill 

Conference  agreement  — The  conference 
agreement  follows  ihe  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment 

G  Increased  duties  on  imported  alcohol 

House  bill  — No  provision 

Senate  amendment  — Under  present  law 
imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  nonbeverage 
purposes  are  dutiable  at  a  most-favored-na- 
tlon  iMFN)  rate  of  3  percent  ad  valorem  and 
a  non-MFN  rate  of  20  percent  ad  i^ilo'-eT'i 
under  item  427  88  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  o.' 
the  United  States   (TSUSi. 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  TSUS  to  impose,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  duty  on  MFN  and  non-MFN  im- 
ports of  ethyl  alcohol  for  non -beverage  pur- 
poses, an  additional  duty  of  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  Imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  used  in 
or  as  a  fuel  from  the  date  of  enactment 
through  December  31    1992 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  amends  the  Appendix  to  the  T8CS 
to  Impose,  in  addition  to  the  existing  duty 
on  MFN  and  non-MFN  imports  of  ethyl 
aIco^ol  for  non-beverage  purroses  an-3  addi- 
tional duty  on  Imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be 
used  in  or  as  a  lue!  This  additional  duty  U 
10  cents  cer  gallon  In  calendar  year  1981  20 
cents  per  gallon  In  calendar  year  1982,  and 
40  cents  per  gallon  from  January  :  1983 
through  December  31,  1992 
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H    Revenue  ejects  o!  Utie  Xl 


through    1985     -abi^   J   dfpirls   the   effect   on  percent  current  with  estimated  tax  payments 

The     revenue     etTecta     of     the     conference       tax  liabilities  fur  calendar  years  1980  thruugh  represents    changes    in    timing    of    tax    pav- 

agreoment    on    title    IX    are    summarlaed    In       1985  nients  and  does  not  increase  their  tax  Ilabi;- 

Ihe   revenue   gain    from    the   proMsion   re-  ity    All  the  other  changes  represent  increases 


the  two  tables  below     lable   1   snows  the  ef- 
fects on  budget  receipts  fir  nsral  years  1981       cjuiring   large  corporations   t>,   be  at   least   fin      in  tax  liability" 


TABLE   1  -fSTIMATfD  BUDGET  ffFfCTS  OF   TMf   RfvfNijf   Sir ONOLI ATinN  PBOvlSiONS 
Of   H  It,  776^,  AS  APPROVED  BY   TMf  CONFERiNCf    HiCAi   ttARS   19«1   »S 

|ln  milhoni  al  dolUrsI 


'ABLE  ; 


E  J-ESTIVATED  BUDGET  EffECTS  01    Th[   RfVENUE   RECONCILIATION  PRO.ISIONS 
Of  H.8.  ;;bi,   AS  APPRO. ED  Br   The   conference,  CAUNDAR  years   1981   85 


|ln  millioni  ol  <MI<ri| 


I  Km 


IMl        \9»2        1113        IM4 


IMS 


Item 


1980       1981       1M2       198? 


1984 


1985 


A.  Mort|i|«  subsidy  bondi                               2it 

B  C««ft  iii«na|«m«nt— iitim<l«<]  la>  p«yrD«nlj 3,063 

C.  Fortifn  inv«itm«nt  in  u  S   'Ul  isuit       42 

D,  Windfall  tai  loyilty  C'idit   ......  -180 

E  Payroll  taita  paid  by  •mpioytti. >* 

f  Ttlaphon*  iicisa  tai      3i8 

C.  Alcohol  import  duty   ...I.I.II.Il  12 

lix*: 3.S9S 


I,  y»  3. 330    e.  in    lo.  in  a 

*7i  *il          394     402  B 

K  102    111     123  C 

.- P 

76  US    217     32(  i 

570    193 ( 

IS     9     3  G. 

2.S33  TmS      TmS      ILOtJ 


Motlm.  jutn.d,  bono,                           (II  227$  4,121    «,  432     12  794 

Cash  rnanjgement     •Jlimal^'!  '^r  pa.mentj 

fore  ji   n.eiimtnt  ,n  'I  z    eal  estate ".'.        42 J2  JK        iii        iji in 

«  ndtall  In  ro.jit,    -fdi     -110 

Pi.'jii  tam  paid  bv  fmploytrj '". 'sj (i        jjj        jjj jj^ 

Talaphona  t.cimaa JJS  570  193 

Alcohol  import  duly ...         16  15  7            t  .'.. 

^<><»' -13«    1.140  3,043  5,259    8.796     13.279 


Armed  Serrxce.i 
The  Senate  amendment,  bu'  no',  the  House 
bin,  contains  a  provision  which  provides  tha' 
the  current  semi-annual  increaAe  in  mllitar-, 
retired  pay  be  replaced  with  an  annual  ad- 
justment The  Senate  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  similar  change  In  retirement  pro- 
grams for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  .\tmospheric  .^dn.lni.s; ra- 
tion However,  no  changes  to  retired  pay  ad- 
justments would  be  made  unles.<i  simildr 
changes  are  made  for  Federal  civilian  re- 
tirees. 

The  Senate  recedes  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  semi-annual  increase  should  be  re- 
tained If  the  semi-annual  increase  were  re- 
tained for  civilian  retirees  Sli.ce  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  agreed  In  title  IV  A  to 
retain  such  increase  for  civilian  retiree,«  the 
conferees  agree  to  delete  this  provision  from 
the  conference  agreement 

Hailroad  retirement 

House  btll  —The  House  bill  proposed  seven 
specinc  benefit  modifications  and  a  25  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  Tier  II  tax  rate  from 
9  5  percent  to  9  75  percent  of  covered  pavToIl 
both  eflectlve  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  onlv  In 
addition,  the  benefit  modinca-ioni  wfre  to 
alTect  only  annultant.s  whose  annulMes  first 
began  to  accrue  In  Fiscal  Year  198:  The 
benefit  modincatlons  were  estlmn'ed  to  re- 
sult In  savings  of  $24  .i  million  and  the  tax 
rate  Increase  waa  estimated  to  vield  $27.") 
minion  in  new  revenue  In  addition  railroad 
labor  and  management  were  directed  to  s,i',i- 
mlt  a  Joint  proposal  to  Congress  bv  the  end 
of  this  year  The  proposal  wa.s  to  represent  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  oroblems  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System 

Senafe  amrndnierit  —No  provision. 
Conference  'tubstitur.-  -The  Hou.se  re- 
cedes The  Conferees  do  not  believe  the  rec- 
ommendations m  -he  House  hill  repre-^ent  an 
appropriate  approach  to  solving  the  lons;- 
lerm  financial  problems  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System  The  Conferees  arp  awarp  of 
the  serious  nature  of  these  problem.s  and 
fully  intend  that  railroad  labor  and  manaKf- 
ment  continue  their  nek:otla'ions  aimed  a' 
developing  a  ;olnt  proposal  for  solving  the 
financial  problems  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment System 

For   consideration   of   the   entire   bill    -tn- 
'•itidlng  title  I  through  title  IX  of  the  Hou.se 
bill,  section   1  through  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment,   and  the  title  of  the  blllj  ; 
Robert  N    Oiaimo 
Thomas  I,   AsHtrr. 
WiL!  lAM  M    Brodkead 
I  EON  E    Panetta 
Managers  on  th.e  Part  o'  the  HovLsr 


For  consideration  of  the  entire  bill  Mn- 
i  ludlng  title  I  through  title  IX  of  the  House 
tKll  section  1  through  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment    and   the  title  of  the  billi 

Krnest  F    Holmnos 

Daniel  Patbick  Motnihan. 

J    James  Exon, 

Heney   Bellmon, 

f*rTr  V    DoMENin 
\lar\agr•■^  on  the  Part  nf  t>ie  Senate 

V-r   •!■>    II    of   the   Senate   amendment 
From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Melvi.n  Price 
Bill  Nichols 
Robert  H    Mollohan. 
Lei  Aspin. 
Bob  Wilson 
Donald  J    Mitchell 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxue 

Fi.r    title   11    of   the   Senate   amendment 
From  the  Committee  in  Armed  Services 
Sam  Nl'NN 
Harry   F    Byrd    Jr 
Roger  Jepsen 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

For    title    II     sub'ltle    A    of    the    HoiLse    bill 
and  title  1  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From   the  Committee   un   Education  and 
Labor 

Carl  D    Perkins. 
Ike  A.vdrevss 
George  .Miller 
Manage-s  on  the  Pj'f  o'  f'lc  House. 

tor    title    II     subtitle    A    of    the    Hoase    bill 
.i:.a   title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From     the     Committee     i.n     Agriculture 
Nutrition,   and   Forestry 
H    E    I'almadce 

QEORCE    MrQovERN 

Walter  D    Hl-ddle.ston 
Manage-^  on  the  Part  o'  the  Senate 

For    trie    II    subtitle   C   of    'he   Hoi.se   bill 
and  tit>-   VH   of   'he  Senate  amendment 

Frirn   the   Committee  >  r.   Education  and 
Labor 

Carl  D   Perkins, 
William  D    Foro. 

Jo  H.N    BRADEMAS. 

Mario  Biagci 
John  M    A.shbr  ><)k 
joh.m  bv.hanan 
Maruigers  on  the  Pa'-t  of  t'xe  House 

For    title    II,   subtitle   C   of    the   House   bill 
and   title  V'll  of   the  Senatt,-  amendment 

From     the     Committee     on     Labor     and 
Human   Resources 

HaRRISo.V     .^      WU  I.IA.MS.    jR  . 

Jennincs  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell 
Dick  Schweiker 
R<jbeht  T    Statford 
.vfanuyc-s  on  -.he  Pa' t  o'  the  Senate. 


For  t:-le  IV  of  the  House  bill   and   title  VI 
■.'.»   Senate    amendment 
From  the  Committee  o.n   Post   OfTlce  and 
Civil    Service 

Jim   Hanlet 
William  D    Ford 
William  L   Clay 
Edward  J    Derwinski 
Oene  Tayior 
Manage's  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
For  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and  title  VI 
of   the  Senate   amendment 

From    the    Committee   on    Ooverr.men'al 
Affairs 

Abe  R3ic-orr. 
John  Olinn. 
David  Prtoi 
Charles  H    PracT 
Ted  Stevens 
Managers  on  the  Part  o'  the  Senate 

Fir    tfle    II     subtitle   B   of   the   House   bill 
From   the  Committee  on    Educatlr.n   and 
lAbor 

Car!    D    Perkins 
Edward  P    Beard, 
PMIL!  IP  Bl'rton 
OloR&E   MiLLtR 

John  M    A.shbrook, 
John  .N    ER!  enborn 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte 

For  title    i;     subtitle   B   of    the   House   bill: 
From     the     Committee     on     Labor     and 
Human   Resources 

Harrises'  A    Williams    Jr  , 
Jennings  Randolph 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Dick  Schweiker. 
Robext  T.  Stajtord, 
Managr's  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

For    title    V,    subtitle    A    of    the    House    bill 
and   section  401   of   the   Senate  amendment 
From    the    Committee   on    Public    Work? 
and  Tran-sportatlon 

Harold  T    Johnson. 
Olen.n  M    Anderson. 
James  J    Hov^ard 
Ray   Rr'BERTS 

B'l)    SHfSTER 

Oene  Snyder 
Mariagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

For    tl'le    V     subtitle    A    of    the    House    bill 
Hi.d   sectK,.!!  401   of   the  Senate  amendment 
Frijm    the    Committee    on    Environment 
und    Public    Works 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Qt-ENTIN    N      BURDICK. 

RrjBEXT   T     STATTORD 

Larbt  Pressleb 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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For  title  V.  subtitle  A  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  301  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
for  title  V,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill  and 
section  302  of  the  Senate  amendmenti  and 
'or  section  304  of  the  Senate  amendment 
From  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation: 

Habold  T  Johnson, 
Olenn  M  Andckson. 
James  J    Howard, 
Rat  Roberts, 
Bod  Shuste», 
Oene  Sntde*. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

For   title  V,  subtitle  A  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  301   of  the  Senate  amendment. 
for  title  V,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill  and 
section   302   of   the   Senate  amendment,    and 
for   section   304  of   the   Senate  amendment: 
From     the     Committee     on     Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
HowAaD  W.  Cannon. 
J.  James  Exon, 
Bob  Pack  wood. 
Nanct  Landon  Kassebaitm. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title   III,  subtitle  C  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce: 

Harliy  O    Staggers, 
Jim  Santini. 
J   J    Florio. 
Barbara  A    Mikulski. 
Jim  Brothill, 
Ed  Madican. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

For  title  III.  subtitle  C  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  W3  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From     the    Committee    on     Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation, 
HowABD  W    Cannon, 
J    James  Exon 
Bob  Pack  wood. 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
For   title  VII   of   the   Hotise   bill   and  title 
VIII  of   the  Senate  amendment 

Fro.n      the      Committee      on      Veterans 
Aflalrs : 

Ray  Roberts, 
David  SATTERriELD. 
O    V   Montgomery. 
W   O   Hefner. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 
Margaret  M    Heckler. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

For   title  VII   of   the   House  bill   and  title 
VIII  of   the  Senate  amendment: 

From     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 
Affairs 

Alan  Cranston. 
H    E   Talmadge. 
Al  Simpson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

For  title  III,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce 

Harley  O    Staggers, 
Jim  Santini. 
j    j    fyorio, 
Barbara  A    Mikvlski, 
Jim  Bp.oyhill. 
Ed  Madican. 

From     the     Committee     on    Ways     and 
Means: 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowski, 
James  C   Corman, 
Sam  Oibbons, 
J  J   Pickle, 
Charles  B   Rancel, 
William  R   Cotter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


For  title  III,  subtitle  B  of  the  House  bill: 

From    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources: 

Hawuson  a.  Willums,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph. 
ClaiboAni  Pell, 
Dick  Schwxikx», 
Robebt  T.  arAiroBD, 
From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
RuascLL  B.  Long, 
HxBMAN  Talmadge, 
David  L.  Boben, 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For   title    III.   subtitle   A.   and    title   VIII. 
subtitle    A   of    the   House   bill,   and   title   V, 
part  F  of  the  Senate  amendment : 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce : 

Hablet  O   Staggers. 

Henbt  a   Waxman, 

David  Sattertteld, 

Richardson  Preyer. 

Jim  Broyhill. 

Tim  Lee  Carter 
From     the     Committee     on     Ways    and 
Means , 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowski 
James  C.  Corman, 
Sam  Oibbons, 
j  J,  Pickle, 
Charles  B   Rangel. 
William  R  Cotter. 
Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
For    title    III,    subtitle    A,    and    title    VIII, 
subtitle    A   of    the    House   bill,   and   title   V, 
part  F  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Hebman  Talmadge, 
David  L.  Boben, 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

For  title  VIII.  subtitles  B,  C,  and  D  of  the 
House  bill  and  title  V.  parts  A.  B,  C,  D,  E. 
and  O  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From     the     Committee     on     Ways     and 
Means : 

Al  Ullman. 
Dan  Rostenkowski. 
James  C   Corman, 
Sam  Oibbons. 
J   J  Pickle. 
Charles  B   Rangel. 
OuY  Vander  Jagt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
For  title  VIII,  subtitles  B.  C,  and  D  of  the 
House  bin  and  title  V.  parts  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
and  O  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From   the   Committee   on   Finance: 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Herman  Talmadge. 
David  L.  Boren. 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
For  title  IX  of  the  House  bill  and  title  IX 
of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From    the    Committee    on     Ways     and 
Means : 

Al  Ullman, 
Dan  Rostenkowski. 
James  C   Corman, 
Sam  Oibbons, 
J  J.  Pickle, 
Charles  B.  Rangel, 
William  R,  Cotter, 
Ot7T  Vander  Jagt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


For  title  IX  of  the  House  bill  and  title  IX 
of  the  Senate  amendment: 

From  the  Committee  on   Finance: 
Russell  B  Long. 
Hebman  Talmadge, 
David  L.  Bobem, 
Bob  Dole, 
Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  Of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to 

Mr  RoDiNO  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
WRIGHT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
m  the  family. 

Mr  Yates  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright  I,  for  this  week,  on  ac- 
count of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GFLANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  toi 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Solomon*  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:.) 

Mr.  Burgener,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Collins  of  Texas,  for  45  minutes, 
today 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Weiss  >  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  for  40  m.inutes.  today. 

Mr  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  Vanik.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Swift,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Cotter,  for  60  minutes.  December 
3,  1980. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Horton  to  re\-ise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  support  of  H.R  6410, 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  immediately 
following  sUtement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  '  Mr.  Brooks  ' 

iThe  following  members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  SOLOMON',  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Wydler,  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  ir  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee 

Mr,  Rousselot,  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Shumway. 

Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 
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Mr  HiLLis. 

Mr   C/UfPBBLL 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Weiss  I  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  KiLOEi  In  two  Instances. 

Mr  Wolff  In  two  Instances 

Mr  Stokes  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oddou. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  Holland  In  three  Instances 

Mr.  Po«D  of  Michigan  in  two  instances 

Mr.   MONTGOMCRY. 

Mr.  Santtni. 
Mr.  CoBLHo. 
Mr.  MOTTL. 

Mr.  Andihson  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  PonD  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Vanik  In  three  Instances 
Mr.  Rosenthal  In  10  Instances 
Mrs.  BouQUAFD  In  five  instances 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances 
Mr.    Bbown    of    California    in 
stances 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN  In  10  instances 
Mr.    Jones    of    Tennessee    in    in    in- 
stances 

Mr.   Boner    of   Tennessee   in    five   in- 
stances 

Mr    Cavanal'gh  in  five  instances. 

Mr    8HANN0N 

Mr.  Foley 

Mr.  OiBBONS 
Mr.  Roe 
Mr   Waxman 
Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  MURTHA 

Mr   D'Amours  in  three  instances 
Mr   Pease 
Mr.  RoDiNO 
Mr  F^jquA 

Mr    Blanchard  in  two  Instances 

Mr  Swirr 

Mr.  Vento 

Mrs  Byron 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances 

Mr  Anthony 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton 

Mr  DE  LA  Oarza  in  10  Instances 

Mr  Hefner 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr  Matsui  in  two  Instances 

Mr  Plorio. 


December  1,  2980 


SENATE     BILL     AND     CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows 

S  3542  An  »ct  to  grmnt  •  Pe<3er»l  charKr 
to  the  It»ll»n  Amerlc»n  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  State*  of  America,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  ana 

S  Con  Rea  80  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preaalng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  Christiana  Dy  the 
Onion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  for 
other  purpoaea.  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT     RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  utles 


8  885  An  act  to  aaalat  the  electrical  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  use 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
to  achieve  cost-effective  energy  conservation, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  resources,  to  estaljllsh  a  representa- 
tive regional  power  planning  process,  to  as- 
sure the  region  of  an  efficient  and  adequate 
power  supply,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

S  1135  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  lands 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Moapa  Band  of 
Palutes  and  to  be  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  Moapa  Indian  Reaervatlon; 

8  1179  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ooid 
Star  Wives  of  America, 

S  i3e«  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1989  and  the  Museum  Services  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  In  such  acts,  to  amend  the  ArU 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  make  cerUln 
changes  in  the  coverage  provisions  of  such 
act.  and   for  other  purposes: 

S  1878  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Halla 
Brown. 

S  1828  An  act  to  exempt  the  existing  fa- 
ollltles  of  the  Mllner  Dam  from  setloii  M 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes 

S  1918  An  art  to  amend  title  JO  United 
States  Code  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment promotion  separation,  and  mandatory 
retirement  of  regular  commissioned  omrers 
of  the  Army.  Navy  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps,  to  establish  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  admiral  In  the  Navy,  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  female  commissioned  of- 
ncers  with  that  of  male  commissioned  offl- 
cers.  and  for  other  purpoaes: 

S  2352  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  to  extend  the  duration  of  such 
Council,  and   for  other  purposes, 

S  2441  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  act  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  3152  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1988  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1985  to  extend  the  authorization  for  such 
acts  for  2  additional  years, 

S  3193  An  act  to  designate  the  Jacob  K 
Javlts  Federal  Building,  and 

SJ  Res  158  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  weelt  of  November  23  through  29 
1980,  as  -NationaJ  Family  Week"; 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 
which  were  thereupon  si)aned  by  the 
Speaker 

H  R  39  An  act  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion and  conservation  of  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  including  the  designa- 
tion of  uniu  of  the  national  park,  national 
wildlife  refuge  national  forest,  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  and  national  wilderness 
preservation  systems   and  for  other  purpose<i. 

H  R  2583  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5  United  Sutes  Code,  to  discontinue 
civil  service  annuity  payments  for  periods  of 
unemployment  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MR  2510  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Sta'es  Code,  to  permit  Federal  employees  Vi 
obtain  review  of  certain  disability  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement under  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  system. 


H  R  4892  An  act  to  repeal  section  508  of 
the  Communlcatlor\s  Act  of  1934: 

MR  5108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  names  of  certain  Alaska  Natives  from 
the  Alaska  Native  roll  and  to  allow  their 
eru-ollmenl  with  the  MeUakalla  Indian  Com- 
munity: 

H  R  5498  An  act  to  amend  the  NationaJ 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

H  R  6933  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark    laws. 

H  R  7698  An  act  for  the  relief  of  two  min- 
ing claimants. 

H  R  7960  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  in  special  trust  lands  and  interests 
within  the  Wlnema  National  Forest  to  Edison 
Chlloquln  and  for  the  transfer  of  moneys 
otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln  from 
the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of 
replacement  lands  or  Interests 

H  R  8117  An  act  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Wsier  Act  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
H  J  Res  634  Joint  re8t>lutlon  to  authorize 
the  U  S  Secret  Service  to  continue  to  furnish 
protection  to  the  former  Vice  President  or 
hu  spouse 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .^dmlnl.slratlon.  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hou.se 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  November  21    1980 

H  R  3765  An  act  to  Increase  the  minimum 
price  support  loan  rates  for  wheat  feed 
grains  and  scAbeans  to  Improve  the  farmer- 
held  reserve  program  for  wheat  and  feed 
Krains  to  establish  a  5-year  food  security 
Mheat   reserve    and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  4084  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coopers- 
tive  agreement  between  the  Secretar>  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Slate  of  California  to  Im- 
prove and  manage  the  Sulsun  Marsh  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

H  R  7942  An  act  to  approve  and  Imple- 
ment the  protocol  to  the  trade  agreement 
relating  to  customs  valuation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

H  R  8112  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
rf  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
liicated  in  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  in- 
terests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and 
to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy 
development,  and 

H  R   8329   An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  air- 
craft carrier  U  S  S    Intrepid  to  be  transferred 
to    the    Intrepid    Museum    Foundation.    Inc 
before  the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable 60-day  congressional  review  f>erlod. 

On  November  26   1980 

H  R  2510  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Federal  employees  to 
obtain  review  of  certain  disability  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system, 

H  R  2583  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  to  discontinue 
civil  service  annuity  payments  for  periods 
of  unemployment  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of 
the  United  States   and  for  other  purposes. 

HR  4892  An  act  to  repeal  section  506  of 
the  Communications  Act  of   1934: 

HR  5108  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mova:  of  the  nAmes  of  certain  Alaska  Natives 
from  the  Alaska  Native  roil  and  to  allow  their 
enrollment  with  the  Metlakatia  Indian  Com- 
munity. 

H  R  7698  An  act  for  the  re.lef  of  two  min- 
ing claimants. 

H  R  7960  An  act  to  provide  for  the  setting 
a«ide  In  special  trust  lands  and  InteresU 
within  the  Wlnema  National  Forest  to  Edison 
Chlloquln   and  for  the   transfer  of  moneys 
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otherwise  available  to  Mr  Chlloquln  from 
the  Klamath  Indian  Settlement  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of 
replacement  lands  or  interests; 

HR  8117  An  act  to  amend  the  Safe 
I>rlnklng  Water  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

H  J  Res  634  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  US  Secret  Service  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish protection  to  the  former  Vice  President 
or  his  spouse 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
813,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow 
out  of  respect  to  former  Speaker  John 
W   McCormack. 

Thereupon  lat  8  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p  m  i ,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
813,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  December  2,  1980,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

5678  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  report  on  the  value  of 
property,  supnlles  and  commodities  provided 
by  the  Berlin  Magiiirate.  and  under  the 
German  Offset  Agreement,  covering  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30,  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  819  of  Public  Law  96-154:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

5679  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
OfUce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  aoprcprlatlon  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  in  accord- 
ance with  3679  (e)(2)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

6680  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management) ,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  maintenance  activ- 
ity at  Port  Hood  Army  Base,  Tex  .  pursuant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

5681  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance 
activity  at  Ford  Hood  Army  Base,  Tex  ,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

5682  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management) .  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  insect  and  rodent  control 
activity  at  Fort  Hood  Army  Base,  Tex  ,  pur- 
suant to  section  502 (b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

5683  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  vehicle  operations  and  maintenance 
function  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Oa . 
pursuant   to   section    602(b)    of   Public   Law 


96-342.    to  the   Committee  on   Armed   Serv- 
ices 

5684  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
pooed  conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  commissary  shelf  stocking  and  cus- 
todial services  function  at  Ounter  Air  Force 
Station.  Ala.  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

5685  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  military  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

6688  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Initiative  Measure  No.  3.  "To  conduct  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
proposition  of  the  calling  of  a  statehood 
constitutional  convention,  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention  and  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

5687  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Initiative  Measure  No  6,  "To  legalize  lot- 
teries, dally  numbers  games,  and  bingo  and 
raffles  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  establish  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Oames  Control  Board  to  control 
all  authorized  forms  of  gambling,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

5688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  higher  education  programs 
In  modern  foreign  language  training  and 
arei  studies,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

5689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tlcns  to  govern  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

5690  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  the  conclusion  of 
a  negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  820C(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as  amended  (H  Doc 
No  96-385);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

5691  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations. 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  US -origin 
defen.«e  equipment  to  NATO  countries,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

5692  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sece- 
tary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Jordan  for  permis- 
sion to  transfer  certain  US  -origin  defense 
equlnment  to  Lebanon,  pursrant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 

6693.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  H  Relter  Webb,  Jr  ,  to  have  rank  of 
Ambassador  Ojr'.ng  his  tenure  of  service  as 
U.S.  Negotiator  on  Textile  Matters,  and  by 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


5694  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting various  project  performance  audit 
reports  prepared  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
project  performance  audit  reports  or  project 
completion  reports  prepared  by  the  Asian 
Divelopment  Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301 
I  e  I  I  3 1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1»61 , 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affalra. 

5695.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistants  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to  aell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Australia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-04),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  to  the 
Committee  on  Fc»«ign  Affairs 

5696.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir. 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Department's  Inspector  Oeneral  for  the 
period  ended  September  30,  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  Public  Law  95-462;  to  the 
CDmmlttee  on  Government  Operations 

6697  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Department's  Inspector  Oeneral 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1980 
pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
95-452:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

6898  A  letter  from  the  Director  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  second  senrUannual  report  of  the  agency's 
Insoector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980.  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-452:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

5699  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
f*".— (ftlnp  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
agency's  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ended  Septeml>er  30.  1980  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

5700  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Surgeon  General  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.SC  582a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

5701  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Procurement 
and  Property  Mansigement  Branch  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration  transmitting  a 
negative  report  for  the  Community  Services 
Administration  on  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  during  fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

5702  A  letter  from  the  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  personnel.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St 
Louis,  transmitting  the  banks'  annual  pen- 
sion plan  report  for  the  year  ended  April  30 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  121(8)  (21  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations 

5703  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial  and  In- 
ternational Affairs,  transmitting  the  annus; 
report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the  flnancla: 
condition  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  pursuant  to  section  4(g)  of  the 
act  of  June  30  1954.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

5704  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial  and  In- 
ternational Affairs,  transmitting  the  annua: 
report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Nor- 
thern Mariana  Islands,  pursuant  tc  section 
4(g)  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

5705  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  tran«mlttin''  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Heart.  Lung, 
and  Blood  Advisory  Council -pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 418(b)  (2)   of  the  Public  Service  Health 
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Act  aa  •manded.  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state »nd  Porelgn  Commerce 

S70e  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TT»n«- 
portallon.  tranimlttlng  %  report  on  the  »tuay 
of  Am  trait  »  tai  payment*  to  States  and  lo- 
callllea,  pursuant  to  section  810  nf  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  as  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

8707  A  letter  from  the  AAsbitant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  i  Ftiforcrnirnt  ai\d  Opera- 
tions), and  the  Aiilstant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Surgeon  General.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  traa^mlttlng  a 
report  on  health  hazards  associated  with  al- 
cohol and  methods  to  Inform  the  general 
public  of  these  hazards  pursuant  to  section 
334(a)  of  the  Compreheruilve  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcohollsjn  Prevention  Treatment  ana 
Rehabilitation  as  amended  to  'he  Commit- 
tee on   Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

570a  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Environmental  Protection  Anencv  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  humlcs.  chlorlnatlon  and 
drinking  water  quality  pursuant  to  section 
144J(a.  I  10  I  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  (Bl  Stat  i;iB4i.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
J709  A  letter  from  the  r*cretary  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  transmu- 
ting copies  of  the  final  valuations  of  prop- 
erties of  varUnis  carriers  subject  to  tht  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  piirsiiant  to  section  19a 
idi  of  the  act  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

5711)  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  ComnUsftion  transmitting 
notice  of  the  C'lmnus.sion  s  Inability  to  com- 
plete the  evidentiary  record  In  No  37435,  The 
UalUmore  and  Ohxo  Raxl'nad  Co  rt  al  v 
Tne  Sattonal  Wotor  Fri-tgfii  r'utlr  Astorio- 
fion  bv  the  November  in  1980  statutory  due 
date  pursuant  to  49  L' S  C  in;i27iji  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

5711  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Inter 
slate  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Comml.wions  Inability  to  ren- 
der a  final  decision  In  do.net  N^j  :i7420  /run 
and  Stret  Si-rap  /I.'inou  Ratr  Com"U«frr 
Territory  within  the  InltlaUv  specified  7- 
monih  period  purstiant  to  49  U  SC  10707(b) 
ill.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

5712  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission  s  Inability  to  ren- 
der a  final  decision  in  docket  No  37417. 
.Shiprnenft  in  .Vfo'nr  Conrain^r»  on  Rail- 
road Flatrart  Aprtl  19S0  and  Fourth  Section 
Application  No  3.1fi5'^  Co"imodifv  Rati-n 
Eait  of  the  Rorkv  .Woiintjint  FSn  lS9lf2, 
within  the  specified  7-nionth  period  pur- 
suant to  49  CSC  lo707.b,(i,,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Porel(?n  Commerce 

5713  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting  a  report  on  the  dem- 
onstration of  vending  machines  at  safety 
rest  areas  on  the  Interstate  System  pursuant 
to  section  153  of  Public  I.aw  95  599  -o  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion 

5714  A  letter  from  the  director  National 
Legislative  Commission  The  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  the  proceedings  of  their 
61st  annual  national  convention  a  report  of 
activities  for  the  year  preceding  the  conven- 
tion, and  a  financial  statement  and  Inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  organisation  pursuant 
to  section  9  ot  the  act  of  September  19  1919 
and  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504  (H  Doc 
No  9«-38«,,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTalrs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

5715  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 

he  81  jt  National  Encampmen-    Unirert  Snan- 

nH     S'  X'^'"-"""-  I"*^     f>«'d  in  Indianapolis 

i«^;   ^P  •'""•■•  «    13     1979    (H    Doc     No    9* 

387)  .   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 

and  orderwl  to  be  printed 


57 IB  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  plan 
the  Department  expects  to  use  If  It  becomes 
necessary  to  assume  the  functions  and  op- 
erations of  a  State  disability  determination 
unit,  pursuant  to  section  304(1)  of  Public 
Law  98  285.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

5717  A  letter  from  the  US  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Executive  OtTlce  of  the  President. 
transmitting  the  final  Instruments  and  texts 
of  the  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  under 
section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  during 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations  pursuant  to  section  3(  b i  ( 1  i  of 
F'ubllc  Law  96  39  together  with  copies  of 
other  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  during 
the  Tokyo  Round  under  section  101  of  the 
Trade  Act  o.'  1974  pursuant  to  section  183(a) 
of  the  a.t  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

5718  A  letter  from  the  Acting  US  Trade 
Representative  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  1977  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  Public  l^w  96  236  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12234  of  July  1  1980  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Ways 
and   Means 

5719  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  growing  activity  of  financing 
rural  electric  generating  facilities  bv  the 
Rural  F.lectrincatlon  Administration  (CED- 
81  14  November  28  1980 1  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ooverr.ment  Operations  and 
Agriculture 

5720  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
p<")rt  on  Improiements  needed  In  the  Postal 
Service  s  men*  performance  evaluation  pro- 
gram (GOD  81  8  Novem(>er  34  1980). 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  rin  Government 
Operations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

5731  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Comml'slon  transmlt- 
'liig  reports  on  the  Commissions  Incident 
response  plai.  emergency  communications 
and  the  acquisition  of  reactor  data  for  the 
Commlsalcn  s  operations  center  pursuant  to 
sections  106  30«(bi  and  305 '  b  i  of  Public 
I^w  96  295  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  In'ular  AfTalrs  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

5723  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1979  on  the  leasing  and  produc- 
tion program  In  the  Outer  C<  nttnental  Shelf 
and  the  number  of  safety  violations,  pur- 
suant to  sections  15(1)  and  32igi  of  the 
Outer  Con'lnental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended.  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs  and  Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII   reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 
;Purjuanf  fo  the  order  of  the  House  on  Nov 

21.   1910.   the  folloutng  report  uas  filed  on 

Sov   26.  19S0\ 

Mr  OIAIMO  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  7765  i  Rept  No 
98   1479)     Ordered  to  t>e  printed 

ISubmltfed  Dec    l    19S0\ 

Mr  FOLEY  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  H  R  7018  (Rept  No 
1*6   1480)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr     FOLEY      Committee    on    Agriculture 
Reiort  p'lrsuan'   'o  section  303ibi  i3)   of  the 
Congressional     Budget     Act      (Rept      No     96 
1481)      Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


Mr  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs  H  R  73flO  A  bill  to  authorlBe 
the  conveyance  of  certain  Federal  lands  and 
the  Issuance  of  certain  patenu,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  »*- 
1483)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  UDALL  ConuiUttee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  8  3738  (R»pt  No  96- 
1483)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  WHlTTEN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions House  Joint  Reeolutlon  837  Joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1681,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
96  1484  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows 

By  Ms  FERRARO 
HR  8387  A  bill  to  grant  Immigrant  vIsm 
to  cerUln  nationals  of  Italy  who  were  vic- 
tims of  earthquakes  which  oocured  on  or 
about  November  23  1980,  in  Italy  to  the 
ConuiUttee   on   the  Judiciary 

By   Mr     ZABLOCKI    (for    himself.   Mr 
RoDiNo    Mr    WsiGHT    Mr    Four    Mr 
FAScti.L   Mr   RoBiNTHAL.  Mr   Hamil- 
ton   Mr    WouT.  Mr    Binoham    Un 
CoLUNs  Of  Illinois,   Mr    Sola«z    Mr 
BoNKri    Mr    Studds     Mr    Plasi,    Mr 
BASNEa    Mr    Wou-i    Mr    Bowin    Mr 
CaocKiTT       Mr       BaooMricLc       Mr 
DtawiNSKi,    Mr     FiNDLiT     Mr     Bc- 
(  HANAN    Mr    WlNN    Mr   Oilman   Mr 
GtTTta    Mr    LAooMAasiNO    Mr    GooD- 
UNc.  Mr    P«rrcHA«D    Mrs    Fikwick. 
Mr    ANNtTNiio    Mr    Fish.  Mr    Rot- 
sal.     Mr      BoLAND.     Mr      Htdi      Mr 
Patrx     Mr     Mitri>ht    of    New    York. 
Mr     MoAKLiT     Mr     Millzb    of    Cali- 
fornia.  Mr    MiNisH    Mr    FLoaio    Mr 
MtSTo.    Mr     PArriTTA     Mr     Dowxit, 
Ms    Fi««A«o    Mr    Addabio    Mr    Biao- 
01    Mr    OuAkiNi    Mr    OrriNcia    Mr 
VkNTo      Mr      CoNTi,     Mr      Lxhman 
Mr    Mauou    Mr    Tkzio    Mr    Rusao, 
Mr    Simon    Mr    Rinaloo    Mr    0»M- 
STAE    Mr    ZxTKirrri    Mr    Ambso    Mr 
LaFalct.  Mr    Yathon    Mr    OaAT    Mr 
Hall   of    Ohio     Ms     MrxuLsiti.    Mr 
CoTTra    and    Mr    Wkibbi  : 
HR     8388     A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Aaslstance  Act  of   1981     to   i.ithorlre   appro- 
priations   for    International    disaster    assist- 
ance   for    the    victims    of    the    recent    earth- 
quake* In  southern  Italy,  to  the  Commlttw 
on   Foreign   AfTalr» 

Bv   Mr    ASPIN 
HR     8389     A    bill    to    amend    the    Voting 
Ftlghts   Act   of    1965.    to   the   Committee   on 
Hcjuse   Administration 
By  Mr    BIAOOI 
H  R    8390    A  bill   to  provide  relief  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
recent    earthq.-ake    I'l    Italy,    to    the    Com- 
mittee on   Foreign   AfTalrs 
Br  Mr    CORMAN 
HR    8391    A  bin   to  amend  the  Social  Te- 
curlty  Act  to  extend  gratuitous  wage  credits 
to  individuals  who  served  In  the  US    Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  during  World   War  II    and  for 
other  nurpo«8:   to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means 

By   Mr    FORD  of   Mlchlgsn    (for   him- 
self and  Mr  Buchanan) 
H  R   8393    A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  '965    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

B"  Mr    PFRKTjiS: 

H  R  8393   A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface  M!n- 

Int  Control   and    Reclamatlo-i   Act  of   1977  to 

provide   that   performance   standards   for  the 

reclamation    of    surface    coal    mining    opera- 
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tlOM  Shall   not   require  restoration  of  lan«l* 
to   the   approximate   original   contour   where 
the  surface  owner  specifies  a  different  rec- 
lamation standard,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AflalrB, 
By  Mr   SHANNON. 
H  R     8394     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  increase  the  chari- 
table  contribution    deduction    allowable   for 
properly    constructed    by    Che    taxpayer    and 
contributed  for  use  for  educational  purposes 
or  for  the   research  or  experimentation,    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 
H  R   8395    A  bill  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the    U  S     leadership    In   Information   science 
and  technology  by  establishing  an  Institute 
for  Information  Policy  and  Re:;carch  to  ad- 
dress national  Information  policy  lasues,  and 
for    other    purposes,    to    the    Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology 

Bv  Mr    DANIELSON 
HR    8396     A   bill   to   repeal   certain   provi- 
sions of  Ittw  relating  to  the  procurement  of 
advertising  of  the  Government    to  the  Com- 
mittee o:.  Government  Operations 
Bv  Mr   WHITTEN 
HJ    Res   637   Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther co:itlnulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    1981     and    for    other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr    PORTER 
HJ     Res    638    Jiilnt    resolution    directing 
the  President   to   take   certain   actions   with 
respect   to   the  Final   Act  of   the  Conference 
on  Security   and  Cooperation   In   Evirope,    to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign   AfTalrs 
By  Mr  BEDELL: 
H    Res    815    Resolution   urging  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  suspend  limitations  on  imports 
of  certain  meat  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  Res  818  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  a.';  a  House  document  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Btislnes?  en- 
titled ConglomerRte  Mergers— Their  EfTect 
on  Small  Business  and  Local  Communities"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By    Mr    ANDREWS   of    North    Dakota- 

H  R  8397  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Esteban  Ramirez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    HANSEN 

H  R  8398  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allck  A 
de  Montmorency,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   LOWRY 

HR    8399     A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Onorlo 
RotMrto     Cedaro      ( also     known     as     Robert 
Pagan);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YOLT»'Q  of  Florida: 

HR  8400  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Bartholo  Eubanks.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Ms   HOLTZMAN 

H  Res  816  Re.solullon  opposing  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  certain  aliens:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  Res  817  Resolution  opposing  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  certain  aliens,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


Bi- 


Ap- 

Mr 
and 


HR.  8261  :  Mr  Btrrum,  Mr  Debwinski,  Mr 
FoBBTTHi    and  Mr    Danixl  B    Crane 

HR    8388     Mr    Dobnan,  Mr    Won  Pat.  Mr 
Pebkins.    Mr     MoLLOKAN,    Mr     Panetta.    Mr 
Winn,  Mr    Moobhkad  of  California,  Mr. 
viLL,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  Missouri. 

HR    8335:    Mr    Htde, 

HR  8337:  Mr  Mottl,  Mr  Kudee.  Mr 
PLEGATx.  Mr  Mltiphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roe,  Mr  Llotd,  Mr  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr    MrrcHELL  of  Marjiand 

H  R.  8368:  Mr   Duncan  of  Tennessee 

H  R.  8379     Mr    Stockman. 

HJ.  R«8    679     Mr    Leach  of  Iowa. 

H  J  Res  611    Mr  Mubphy  of  Pennsylvania 

H  Con  Ree  436;  Mr  Alexander.  Mr  Foun- 
tain. Mr  Albosta.  Mr  Oilman,  Mr  YovNC 
of  Florida,  Mr  JirroRDS,  Mr  Mollohan,  Mr 
Lee.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr  Atkinson, 
Mr    BrviLL.  Mr    de  la   Gauza.   and   Mr    F^SH 

H  Con  Res  445  Mr  Edcab,  Mr  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma  Mr  BRooHrAC  Mr  White - 
KtTBST    Mr    Stark    and  Mr    A!«bro 

H  Con  Res  447:  Mr.  Hughes  Mr  Patten. 
and  Mr    Winn 

H  Con  Res  450  Mr  Boland  Mr  Lago- 
MARSiNo  Mr  Brown  of  California,  Mr  No- 
ijlN,  Mr  Cleveland.  Mr  Santini  Mr  P^sh, 
Mr  Lvndine,  Mr  Lederer.  Mr  Solab-;,  Mr 
Robert  W  Daniel  Jr  Mr  Scheter  Mr 
Fazio  Mr  DfNCAN  of  Tennessee  Mr  Maz- 
zoLi  M.'.  Dakar,  Mr  Barnes.  Mr  Prrpm  Mr 
OTTiNcrR  Mr  Kemp  \lr  Panetta  Mr  Green. 
Mr  Yatron  Mr  F^enzel  Mr  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania  Mr  Ptysfr  Mr  Hcrton  Mr 
ScBELU-s.  Mr  McHvcH  Mr  Forsythe,  and 
.Mr   White  HURST 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

647  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  of  the  Czechoslovak  Social- 
ist Republic,  relative  to  bilateral  relations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs, 

648  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  Monroe  County  Fla  ,  relative 
to  the  general  revenue  sharing  program;  to 
the  Committee  rn  Goverr.me;r   Operations. 

649  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Detroit.  Mich  .  relative  to  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

650  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Old  Westbury,  NY,  relative  to  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

651  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Incorporated  Village  of  Plandome 
Manor,  NY  ,  relative  to  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tion,s  a.s  follows 

H  R    365      Mr    Chappell 
H  R    7338      Mr    MUSTO 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR    6417 
By  Mr   BEREUTER: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
—Page  5  line  14  delete  the  period  after 
"relocation"  and  Insert  the  following:  "; 
Provided.  That  not  less  than  fifty  percent 
of  the  authorized  funds  appropriated  to 
Implement  this  subsection  shall  be  used  to 
construct  grade  separations  between  rail- 
road and  vehicular  trafBc  " 
— Page  6    line  15,  delete  ",  In  any" 

Page   6    line   16    delete  "fiscal   year"   and 
"less  than  one-half  of  1   per  centum  or". 
— Page    5,    line    9,    change    "substantial"   to 
"Increased" 

Page   5,   line   11.   Insert   "Increased"   after 
"such" 


Page  8,  line  30,  Insert  after  "exceed"  the 
following    "»260,0O0,OO0   for   the   fiscal    year 
en-ilng  September  30.  1981.' 
—Page   6,    line   9    change    "substantial"    to 
"increased' 

Page   6,   line    i:,   insert   "increased"   after 
"such  ". 

Page  6.  line  30,  insert  after  "exceed"  the 
following    "»350,000,000    for   the   fiscal    year 
ending  September  30    1981,". 
—Page  7,  line  4    delete  ",  In  any". 

Page  7.  line  5.  delete  "flacal'  year."  and 
"less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or". 
— Page  6  line  8.  Delete  the  period  after  "re- 
location" and  Insert  tne  following  "P'o- 
I'lded  That  not  less  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
authorized  funds  appropriated  to  implement 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  construct 
grade  separations  between  railroad  and  ve- 
hicular traffic  " 

By  Mr   DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 
— On    page   39   following   line   3.   Insert   the 
following  • 

Sec,  335.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  o.'  1964 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "Sums  ap- 
portioned under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  by  the  Governor  for 
a  period  of  one  year  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  ap- 
portioned Any  amounts  so  apportioned  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
period  shall  be  reapport'oned  or.  the  basis 
of  the  same  formula  as  applicable  to  sums 
apportioned  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
Any  sum  made  available  to  a  State  by  reap- 
portionment under  this  subsection  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  for  grants  under  this 
Title  during  any  fiscal  year  States  may 
utilize  sums  apportioned  under  this  Section 
for  any  projects  eligible  under  this  Act  which 
are  appropriate  for  areas  other  than  urban- 
ized areas  including  purchase  of  service 
apreemenls  with  private  providers  of  public 
transportation  service,  to  provide  local 
transportation  service,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  In  areas  other  than  urbanized 
areas  Eligible  recipients  may  Include  Sttte 
agencies,  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof,  nonprofit  organizations  and  opera- 
tors of  public  transportation  services  " 

And    renumber    the    subsequent    sections 
accordingly 

— On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  4  through  13 
—On  page  29  following  line   34.  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec  218  Subsection  (C)  of  section  18  of  the 
Urban    Mass    Transportation    Act    of    1964   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  -    "Sums  appor- 
tioned under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able  for   obligation   by   the   Governor   for   a 
period  of  one  year  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  appor- 
tioned  Any  amounts  so  apportioned  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  period. 
shall   be   reapportioned   or.   the   basis   of   the 
same  formula  as  applicable  tc  sums  appor- 
tioned   for   the   succeeding    fiscal    year     .Any 
sum  made  available  to  a  State  by  reappor- 
tionment  under  this  subsection   shall   be   In 
addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  apportioned 
to  such  State  for  grants  under  this  title  dur- 
ing aiy  fiscal  year    States  may  utilize  sums 
apportioned  under  this  section  for  any  proj- 
ect.s  eligible  under  this  Act  which  are  appro- 
priate for  areas  other  than  urbanised  areas 
l".c!udlng    purchase    of    service    agreements 
with  private  providers  of  public  transporta- 
tion service    to  provide  local  transportation 
service    as  defined  by  the  Secretary   ir,  areas 
other   than   urbanized   areas    Eligible  recip- 
ients   may     Include     State     agencies     local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof,  nonprofit 
organizations  and  operators  of  public  trans- 
portation services  " 

And  renumber  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly 

By  Mr    EDGAR- 
Amendments    to    the    amendment    m    the 
nature  c/l  a  substitute 
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— P*g»   ao.    itrlke   out    llnea    10    through    13 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(B)  Of  the  aume  appropriated  under  thla 
p*r«cr»ph  for  each  (Uoal  year  after  tUoal 
ye*r  1081.  the  Secretary  thall  flrat  make 
available  tuoh  amounrta  a<  are  necessary  for 
purpoeee  of  >ubf>ara«raph  (P)  of  this  para- 
graph. The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  b« 
apportioned  as  foUovs : 

Page  3S.  line  0.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  anal  period. 

Page  as.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  rollowln« 

"(F)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  make  available,  in 
accordance  with  subparagrapb  (B)  ot  this 
paragraph,  to  each  urbanised  area  with  a 
population  of  760.000  or  more  such  amount 
as  may  be  neceaaary  to  ensure  that  the  total 
amount  made  available  to  such  urbanised 
area  under  this  subparagraph  and  subpara- 
graph (O)  of  this  paragraph  Is  not  lees  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  a  fraotloD,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  9A  per  centum  of  the  smount  which  was 
apportioned  to  such  area  for  fiscal  year  1981 
under  paragraphs  d).  (3).  (3).  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  total  amount 
which  was  apportioned  for  all  areas  and 
atatee  for  fiscal  year  1981  under  such  para- 
graphs and  section  18  of  this  Act.  multiplied 
by 

"(in  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiacal 
year  1983  or  fiscal  year  1983.  as  the  case  may 


be,  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph 

Not  leas  than  30  per  centum  of  the  sums 
made  available  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and 
related  equipment." 

—Page  38.  after  line  10.  Insert  the  following 

le)  Section  latoiSi  ot  the  Urban  Mam 
Tran^)ortaUon  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  separate  right- 
of-way"  the  following:  "or  rails",  and  bv 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  euch 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following  "and  also  means 
a  public  transportaUon  facility  which  usee 
s  fixed  rail  system  and  utilizes  a  right-of-way 
usable  by  other  forms  of  transportation." 
By  Mr    SXMON 

(Amendment   In    the   nature   of   a   substi- 
tute I 
-Page  37.   line   4.  strike  out     and" 

Page  37.  line  13    strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".  and" 

Page   37    after   line    13    Insert   the   follow- 
ing 

■|J)  provides  that  capacity  exists  so  that 
no  person  who  Is  eligible  for  service  under 
an  approved  program  shall  be  excluded  from 
using  that  service  in  accordance  with  that 
approved  program. 
-Page  38.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following 
(H)    provides    that    handicapped    persons 
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who  reside  In  the  area  served  by  the  tranalt 
authority  and  have  Jobs  within  such  area  are 
provided  dependable,  timely  service  to  and 
from  work. 

Page  37,  line  1   strike  out  "(H)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(I)  ". 

Page  37.  line  6.  strike  out  "(I)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(J)" 

—Page  35.  line  3.  before  the  semicolon  Insert 
the  following  "who  spend  30  days  or  more 
In  a  community  and  that  there  be  no  pre- 
reglstratlon  requirement  for  handicapped 
visitors  who  spend  less  than  30  days  In  a 
community". 

-  Page  38.  line  7.  strike  out  six"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

Page    35.    line   24.   strike   out    "eight"   and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "six". 
—Page  38.  line  2.  strike  out  "and" 

Page   36,   line  3,   before   "after   the"   Insert 
during    the    two-year    period    beginning    on 
the  day"  " 

Page  36,  line  10,  after  the  semicolon  insert 
and" 

Page  38,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  following 
ilvi  after  the  last  day  of  the  six-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  recipient  s  program  the 
r«^lplenl  will  provide  transportation  to  eli- 
gible handicapped  persons  upon  requeet  In 
less  than  three  hours  after  receiving  such 
request  unless  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
handicapped  person,  the  handicapped  per- 
son requests  a  longer  period 
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U.S.  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT  MEET 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  last  month  of  leading  a  13- 
Member  delegation  from  Congress  to 
the  17th  meeting  between  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. Held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
this  biannual  exchange  of  views  was 
most  successful.  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  if  I  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
agenda  which  was  followed  during  the 
2  days  of  plenary  sessions  between  the 
two  delegations.  1  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  discuss  with  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  the  substance  of 
the  discussioris  on  any  of  these  topics. 
Needless  to  say.  the  same  willingness 
to  discuss  our  meetings  applies  to  my 
distinguished  cochairman,  Hon.  Larry 
Winn.  Eind  to  the  other  Members  of 
our  U.S.  congressional  delegation. 

The  agenda  for  the  meetings  is  as 
follows; 

EUROPEAN  Parliament 

FIRST  WORKING  SESSION  Of  DELEGATIONS 

TTiursdav.  November  13.  9  am.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Exchange  of  views  on  political  matters; 

lai  European  Community  and  tJniled 
States  views  on  East- West  relations  (Af- 
ghanistan. Eastern  Europe)  and  multilateral 
resource  matters. 

lb)  EC  and  US  views  on  how.  when  and  to 
what  extt-m  they  should  act  In  concert  and 
how.  when  and  lo  what  extent  they  should 
act  independently 

SECOND  WORKING  SESSION  OF  DELEGATIONS 

Thursday.  November  13.  3  p m.  to  6  p.m. 
Continuation  of  exchange  views  on  politl 
ral  matters  of  mutual  concern 

THIRD  WORKING  SESSION  OF  DELEGATIONS 

Friday.  November  14.  9  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m. 

Review  of  the  Madrid  Conference  on  the 
CSCE  Helsinki  Agreement,  and  in  particular 
on  human  rights  and  humanitarian  and 
other  cooperation,  and  on  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  economics,  of  science  find  tech- 
nology, and  of  the  environment. 

FOURTH  WORKING  SESSION  OF  DELEGATIONS 

Friday.  November  14.  2:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Exchange  of  views  on  EC- US  trade,  mone- 
tary and  energy  matters 
Summary  and  conclusions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to 
present  a  paper  for  the  American  dele- 
gation on  the  second  aspect  of  our  ex- 
change of  views  on  political  matters; 
namely.  European  and  United  States 
views  on  important  current  issues  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  European 
community  and  the  United  States 
should  pursue  similar,  identical,  or  in- 
dependent policies  in  regard  to  those 
i-ssues.  The  text  of  my  paper  follows; 


The  United  States  and  Western  Europe: 

Facing  Common  Challenges 

i  introduction 

Over  the  past  year,  following  the  seizure 
of  American  hostages  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  tensions  have  sur- 
faced in  the  Atlsmtic  Alliance,  straining  Its 
cohesion. 

On  the  American  side,  many  perceive  that 
the  European  allies  have  not  done  their 
share  to  respond  to  Soviet  challenges  to  the 
entire  Western  world,  that  the  Alliance  has 
not  adopted  a  coordinated  strategy  in  con- 
fronting Soviet  ventures  and  that  our  allies 
are  pursuing  independent  foreign  policies 
which  could  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
U.S.  policies  and  of  the  Alliance  itself 

On  the  European  side,  based  on  greater 
moves  toward  European  unity  and  impres- 
sive strides  in  economic  progress  and  pros- 
perity, there  is  an  increased  feeling  of  asser- 
tiveness  and  independence. 

What  is  clear  today  is  that  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  face  common 
challenges  which  must  be  addressed  effec- 
tively and  to  some  extent  collectively. 

Over  the  past  year,  political  leaders,  jour- 
nalists and  other  observers  of  U.S. -Western 
European  relations  have  pictured  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  as  disunited,  in  need  of  repair 
and  revitaJization,  and  hard  put  to  respond 
effectively  to  threats  within  and  outside  of 
Europe. 

This  is  not  the  first  time— nor  will  it  be 
the  last— that  the  Alliance  is  in  disarray 
Disarray  seems  almost  a  natural  condition 
of  an  association  of  democratic  states  often 
having  incompatible  or  competitive  political 
and  economic  interests  and  similar  and 
common  fundamental  goals.  As  Newsweek 
columnist  Meg  Greenfield  put  it  in  May  of 
this  year;  "I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a 
time  when  the  alliance  was  in  array.  .1 
think  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
essential,  natural  and  rlormal  condition  of 
the  alliance." 

The  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  the  debates  over 
independent  nuclear  deterrents,  the  curren- 
cy devaluations,  monetary  crises,  and  trade 
wars  have  been  "crises"  in  their  day  The 
Alliance  has  survived  these  quarrels.  Looli- 
ing  back  over  the  past  year,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Alliance  will  endure  and  that,  once 
again,  the  U.S.  and  Its  Western  European 
allies  will  be  able  to  resolve  their  differences 
and  undertake  the  tasks  necessary  to  defend 
Western  interests. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
world  circumstances  surrounding  the  cur- 
rent crisis  are  profoundly  different  than 
those  of  any  other  previous  situation.  The 
reasons  are  many.  First,  the  perception  that 
the  United  States  has  overwhelming  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  no  longer  exists; 
second,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
exert  as  much  pressure  on  key  European 
states;  third.  Western  Europe  has  developed 
a  greater  economic  dependence  on  its  trad- 
ing relationships  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Third  World;  fourth,  for  the  first  time, 
the  West  is  collectively  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  area  of  vital  interest  out- 
side of  NATO:  fifth.  Europe  is  more  vulner- 
able on  economic  and  energy  grounds,  be- 
cause of  the  instability  in  the  major  oil-pro- 
ducing area  of  the  world;  and  sixth,  the 
image  of  coherent  U.S.  leadership  is  less 
prevalent  today 

The  economic  dimension  of  the  current 
crisis  may  be  what  gives  it  a  special  signifi- 


cance The  greater  dependency  of  European 
states  on  trading  relationships,  particularly 
in  regard  to  energy  resources,  with  the  East- 
ern Bloc  and  the  Persian  Gulf  will  naturally 
impact  upon  the  character  of  their  policies 
m  dealing  with  this  new  threat  to  iheir 
overall  security. 

Natural  tensions  within  the  Alliance  have 
been  exacerbated  by  complex  political,  secu 
rity  and  economic  problems  to  which  there 
are  no  simple  solutions.  Power  relation- 
ships—t)etween  East  and  West,  t>etween 
North  and  South,  and  within  the  Western 
Alliance  itself- ha\e  changed  dramatical!) 
in  the  past  decade. 

II     DIAGNOSIS  OF  CURRENT  ALLIANCE  RELATIONS 

/   Perceptiori  o.f  the  sxgnificance  o.f  the 
Soviet  invaston  o.f  Afghanistan 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  has 
never  been  a  disagreement  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  constitutes  a  sen 
ous  threat  to  the  Western  world  and  to  the 
Third  World:  we  need  to  draw  the  line  on 
further  Soviet  expansion  in  the  area  The 
Soviet  invasion  was  thoroughly  and 
unequivocably  condemned  by  the  various 
Western  councils  as  a  breach  of  intemaiion 
al  law  and  the  basic  rules  of  international 
behaviour 

Many  Europeans,  it  seems,  have  felt  that 
the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  might  best  have 
been  handled  outside  the  East-West  context 
and  that  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
Third  World  were  at  least  as  much  in  jeop- 
ardy as  those  of  the  West  because  of  the 
Soviet  action.  The  Soviet  Invasion  was  as 
much  an  issue  of  "East -South  relations'  . 
2.  Response  to  the  cnsu 

An  important  element  in  the  current  rift 
in  U.S -Western  European  relations  lies  in 
the  disagreements  among  the  allies  over  the 
nature  of  apr)ropriate  responses  to  the 
Soviet  threat  and  Soviet  actions  in  the 
Third  World  (outside  the  NATO  treaty 
area). 

The  United  Slates  has  given  a  higher  pn 
orlty  to  the  threat  and  use  of  military  force 
than  most  Europeans.  The  prioriiy  given  to 
military  means  stems  from  a  widely-held 
perception  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  action  has  strategic."  worldwide 
consequences  for  peace  and  stability. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  have  reacted  in  a  more  re- 
strained way  While  recognizing  that  the  in- 
vasion has  severe  implications  for  world 
peace,  they  have  stressed  that  stability  In 
the  Persitin  Gulf  and  Southwest  Asia  can 
best  be  achieved  through  political  and  eco 
nomic  measures  designed  to  demonstrate 
support  for  states  in  the  area.  In  the  Euro- 
pean view,  such  measures  would  be  at  least 
as  effective  in  resisting  Soviet  influence  and 
preserving  stability  in  the  region  The 
nat^ire  of  the  American  resi>onse  has  in 
volved  an  increased  physical  presence  in  the 
Gulf  region  through  agreements  for  access 
to  facilities;  increased  deployments  of  naval 
and  air  forces  in  the  region:  development  of 
an  enhanced  capability  to  move  forces 
quickly  into  the  region;  and  increased  assist 
ance  to  the  states  in  the  area 

This  response  is  designed  to  deter  further 
Soviet  moves  in  the  region  that  might 
threaten  Western  interests  The  attention 
paid  to  military  means  in  the  United  Slates 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  consider  eco- 
nomic and  political  mesisures  necessary  and 
useful  in  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
region.   Of  course,   the   United   States   also 
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ronsidrrs  i  ht-m  imp.irtani  aiul  ii.sr.s  Ihi-rii 
lU«'lf  Howfwr  I  he  position  of  ihr  Unltrd 
Statf.t  a.s  thf  leader  of  thf  Western  All! 
anr«"  and  lis  grfatesl  mllifarv  power  re 
quires  Ihat  il  undertake  (ho.se  measures 
'hat  It  IS  best  suited  to  undertake 

Moreover    the  dlfferinK  interpretations  of 
the  motivations  for  the  Soviet  liua-sion  also 
had  an  imparl  on  the  attitudes  and  polwies 
of  the  allies    There  are  ba-sirally  two  inter 
pretalloius   of   Suuet    motivations    One   em 
phasues  that  the  in'.a.sion  vias  an  ineMtable 
outgrowth   of   traditional   Soviet   expansion 
ism    and    ron-stltutes    a    serious    threat     to 
Western  interests   Therefore.  Soviet  axKres 
sion  must  b«'  dealt  with  firmly    The  second 
interpretation     suggests     that     the     Soviet 
Union  could  not  tolerate  the  dislnteurallon 
of  a  client  government  on  its  borders,  nor  its 
replacement   by   an   Islamic   regime   in  close 
proximity  to  Its  own  Muslim  population    In 
this  view    the  Soviet  action   was  character 
i/.ed   as   being   more   defensive    than   e\pan 
sionisl    The  greater  empha-sis  placed  on  the 
first  interpretation  by  the  V  S    admlrustra 
tion    underpinned    ttie    American    reaction 
and  determined  the  U  S   respoiuse 
3.  View  of  detente 
The  Soviet   invasion  of  Afghanistan   has 
accentuated  the  difference  in  persp«-ctive  mi 
detente   and  on   how    to  conduct    Ka.st  West 
relations   Detente  brought  tangible  bencfit.s 
'o    many    Western    Europeans    through    in 
rrea.sed     personal     rnntacl.s     between     F.ast 
West  and  greater  trade  and  communication 
It  did  not  have  as  clear  an  impact  on  Amen 
cans 

Detente  W"  perceived  in  the  United 
States  as  enhancing  stability  at  (tie  strate- 
gic nuclear  level  through  some  progress  on 
arms  control  Importantly  there  was  also 
an  underlying  expectatum  that  detente 
v^iMild  moderate  Soviet  behavK)r  In  the 
Third  World  tirowing  Soviet  influence  in 
Asia  and  Africa  and  increasing  Soviet  mill 
larv  power  in  central  Kurope  could  not  b<- 
reconciled  with  a  succensful  de^tinte  pwlicy 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans  Thus,  when 
the  Soviets  committed  their  egregious  act  In 
.Afghanistan,  the  value  of  detente  vk  a-s  more 
open  to  question  in  the  United  Slates 

Ihe  Kuropean  insistence  on  the  preserva- 
'Kui  of  the  achievements  of  detente  is  re 
narded  in  some  US  circles  as  symptomatic 
if  ;i  Kurope  that  may  b«'  succumbing  to 
Soviet  influence  In  this  view,  the  coruse 
iiucncf  could  be  a  Kurope  that  forsakes  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  its  leader.  Ihe  United 
States  While  there  are  also  many  Amen 
cans  who  do  not  sutxscribe  to  that  view  it  is 
imperative  that  this  impression  created  bv 
European  detente  policy  be  rectified  Amerl 
cans  must  feel  confidenl  that  F.'uropean  de 
tente  policy  does  not  mean  any  lessened 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  Us 
i)rinciples  ami  lo  the  proper  defease  of 
Westerti  Kurope 

The  Western  European  allies  continue  to 
support  the  common  objective  of  deterring 
Soviet  aggre.ssion  Thev  have  taken  steps  to 
improve  their  military  capabilities  by  under- 
taking short  and  long  term  defense  Im- 
provement measures  increasing  defense 
budgets  in  real  terms,  and  agreeing  to  adopt 
additional  respon.sibilities  in  the  L'uropean 
theater  should  US  forces  earmarked  there 
be  needed  elsewdere  Furthermore.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  quiet  collaboration  among 
the  allies  in  dealing  with  the  Iraq  Iran  con- 
flict demonstrates  that  rh>'  Western  Alli- 
ance can  pull  together  and  agree  on  appro- 
priate measures,  both  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary   in  moments  of  crisis 

While  Ihe  United  States  can  develop  an 
understanding  o(  the  requirements  and  con- 
sequences of  detente  In  Europe,  ii  is  equally 
important  that   Western  Europe  work  with 
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the  United  StA!es  in  establishing  a  roordi 
nated  response  to  Soviet  actions  around  the 
world,  and  that  Western  Kurop«-  be  per 
ceived  as  willing  to  participate  fully  in  that 
task 

It    seems    that    the    reall/Ation    that    the 
United  Slates  must  be  given  strong  and  un 
ambiguous  siipptirt    is  quite  evident    within 
the  European  Parliament,  if  not  among  na 
lional  governments  in   the   European  Com 
munltles     lECi      The     strong     re.solutions 
adopted  by  the  European  Parliament  on  the 
seizure   of   hostages    Ihe  S<iviet    invasion   of 
Afghanistan,  and  Ihe  Olympic  tjovcotl   rep 
re.sented  Ihe     popular  dimension     of  Euro 
pean  support  for  American  policies  and  posi 
tions    Comp«\sed   of   directly  elected    parlla 
mentanaius     from     throughout     the     nini' 
member  states  of  the  EC.  ttie  European  Par 
liament     in    response    to    Us   constituencies, 
expressed  a     European     viewpoint  and  atli 
tilde     that     sprang     from     tfie     peoples     of 
Europ«'  and  coincided  more  closely  to  those 
of  the  American  p«'ople 

III     THE  ROU  OK  THE  UNITED  ST/  TtS  IN  Till 
ALLIANCE 

Discussions  on  how  to  respond  to  the 
Stiviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  on  what 
the  consequences  would  be  tor  East  West  re 
lalions  have  highlighted  both  the  extent 
and  Imutations  <if  I' S  leadership  within 
the  Alliance  The  compiexitv  of  the  prob 
lems  has  impactt'd  upon  the  exertion  of  U  S 
leadership  So  has  the  growing  independ 
i-me  and  indep»'n<l»'nt  power  of  Western 
Europe  The  appearance  nf  wavering  Amen 
can  leadership  does  not  reded  a  United 
States  unsure  of  it.s  ►.'oals  and  cat)abilities. 
Rath<'r.  it  means  that  ^he  United  States 
realizes  the  Intractability  and  uncontroUabl- 
llty  of  many  of  the  world  developments  to 
which  It  must  respond  as  a  superpower 

In  addition,  the  desire  to  consult  with  and 
take  Into  account  allies  views  on  inlirna- 
Monal  developments  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  US  decision  making  as  has  tfie 
high  regard  that  the  United  Slates  ha*  for 
the  diplomatic  prowi-ss  and  experience  of  It-s 
allies. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  undeni 
able  position  as  the  Western  Worlds  lead- 
ing economic  and  political  power  requires 
that  It  exercise  leadership  without  undue 
interference  from  friends  and  adversaries 
alike  Its  pasitlon  as  provider  of  Western  se- 
curity and  of  the  strategic  nuclear  umbrella 
underscores  that  reality. 

Especially  m  the  military  field,  the  United 
States  IS  best  suited  to  take  the  initiative 
and  even  act  unilaterally,  if  need  be  For  ex- 
ample unilateral  ineasures  Initiated  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  areas  involve  the  deployment 
of  naval  lorces.  the  formation  ol  Rapid  [>■ 
ployment  Forces  and  the  securing  o(  base 
facilities  Only  the  United  Stales  can  accom 
plish  this  on  a  grand  enough  scale  to  deter 
potential  and  actual  threai^s  to  the  security 
of  the  region. 

The  United  States  should  try  to  .secure 
the  cooperation  of  lUs  allies  and.  to  some 
extent,  listen  to  their  views  and  reconcile  di- 
vergent views.  At  times,  the  United  Stales 
may  be  the  only  ally  viilling  and  able  to  act 
At  such  times,  it  must  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  act  alone. 

Consultation  Is  not  the  ultimate  panacea 
to  the  alleged  ills  of  the  Alliance.  In  some 
cases,  proper  consultation  will  not  be  possi- 
ble, and  the  United  States  or  any  other  ally 
for  that  matter    may   have  to  act  unilateral 
ly  without  prior  consultation  ol  other  allies 
The  Issue  of  consultation  is  one  with  which 
Members  of  the  US.  Congress  are  familiar 
Congress  wishes  to  be  consulted  by  the  ex 
ecutlve  branch  on  most,  if  not  all.  domestic 
and    foreign    policy    Issues     However,    the 
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press  nf  time  the  national  Interest  extraor 
dinary  circumstances,  and  even  sheer  inad 
vertence  may  make  timely  and  proper  con 
sultation  difficult  Such  fac'ors  al.so  apply 
to  intra  Alliaiue  relations 

Finally  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
US  leaders  are  greatly  constrained  by  do 
mestlc  politics  and  that  the  American  f^resl 
dent  cannot  always  act  consistently  and  uni- 
laterally This  fact  has  understandablv  frus 
irated  Euroivan  leaders  The  American  po- 
litical system  is  unique  Constitutional 
structuri'  and  practice  make  it  one  which 
allows  manv  actors  with  Congress  at  Ihe 
forefront  to  participate  in  policy  formula 
tion  and  evaluation  The  realization  of  the 
difference  between  the  workings  of  a  parlia 
meiuary  system  and  a  presidential  svslem  is 
importaiu  in  understanding  the  American 
t)Olicy  making  process  The  President  must 
take  Congressional  view.s  into  account  in 
mast  of  his  decisions  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Congress  vull  approve  a  foreign 
policy  initiative  to  which  the  President 
commits  the  nation  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
IS  a  case  in  point 

IV     \N   INDEPENDENT  ROLE  FOR  WESTERN 
EVROPE 

The  new  assert  iveness  and  self-confidence 
of  Western  Europe  is  a  factor  in  the  Iran.sat 
lantic  relationship  that  has  evolved  over  the 
past  thiriv  vears  It  is  a  product  both  of 
U  S  support  and  ot  Western  Europe  s  own 
abilities  The  economic  dominance  that  the 
United  Slates  exerted  over  Western  Europe 
during  the  first  twenty  five  years  of  the 
post  war  period  has  not  endured.  ThLs  situa- 
tion has  rreated  not  only  new  and  often  dif 
ferent  economic  and  political  interests  for 
Europe,  but  al.so  a  new  power  balance 
within  Ihe  Alliance  Western  European  na- 
tions can  now  assert  themselves  and  act  m 
dependently  of  the  United  States.  The 
Western  European  nations  have  acquired 
and  continue  to  acquire  economic  power  and 
important  tnhnological  know  how  They 
continue  to  exircise  political  and  di,)lomalic 
influence  in  Europe  and  the  Third  W'orld 
Finally,  several  po.s^^•v^  MKnificant  military 
capabilities  sufficient  to  project  power 
beyond  their  borders 

It  is  Important  thai  the  resources  of  West 
em  Europe  be  brought  to  bear  In  situations 
where  the  United  States  cannot  act  effec 
lively  or  alone  The  economic  and  political 
influence,  and  even  military  power  of  West 
em  European  nations  is  unquestionable  It 
should  be  used  in  a  constructive  way 

Of  course.  Europe  will  act  independently 
of  the  United  States  when  U  perceives  that 
such  independent  action  will  suppport  Us  In- 
teresLs  A  recent  example  of  an  ambitious 
independent  European  initiative  is  the  EC 
Councils  declaration  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  subsequent  diplomatic  activity  by 
Mr  Gaston  Thorn  In  this  case,  the  EC  felt 
Ihat  the  Camp  David  process  had  come  to  a 
stalement  and  that  some  independent 
action  was  required 

How  ttu'  United  Slates  reacts  In  such  in- 
stances IS  critical  However,  thai  reaction 
must  be  measured  or  forceful  when  applies 
ble  It  IS  clear  that  independent  European 
moves  could  be  detrimental  to  US  polfies 
and  even  US  mteresl.s  On  Ihe  other  hand. 
Western  European  states,  either  individual- 
ly or  collectively,  may  have  more  flexibility 
to  act  than  the  United  Stales  might  have  In 
a  particular  case  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidts  visit  to  Moscow  last  summer, 
while  initially  considered  as  unhelpful,  soon 
was  regarded  as  a  useful  means  of  maiiUaln- 
ing  .some  sort  of  dialogue  with  Ihe  adver- 
sary 

However  independeiu  European  actions 
perceived  as  detrimental  to  US  interests 
and    counter    to    U  S     policies   could    raise 
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doubts  among  the  Amencar.  public  and  per  . 
haps  among  some  policymakers  atxjul   the 
degree  to  which  the  United  Slates  should  be 
committed  lo  the  Alliance  and  to  the  US 
Western  relationship 

V    THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  CONSENSUS  AND  A 
COORDINATED  NATO  STRATEGY 

The  United  States  and  its  European  allies 
may  differ  with  regard  to  the  best  means  of 
responding  lo  challenges  lo  Western  inter 
esls  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  all 
share  the  .same  values  and  concerns  and 
have  arrived  at  essentially  a  common  assess- 
ment of  our  problems 

The  freedoms  thai  we  all  enjoy  and  the 
democratic  diversity  that  marks  the  Alli- 
ance will  more  often  than  not  bring  differ 
ing  perspectives  into  play  when  considering 
i.ssues  of  mutual  concern 

The  achievement  of  a  transatlantic  con- 
sensus on  how  to  deal  with  the  various  cur- 
rent and  future  crises  before  the  Alliaiue  is 
nece.ssary  to  ensure  Us  cohesion  and  ability 
to  respond  effectively  to  those  challenges. 

The  United  Slates  and  its  allies  are  evolv 
ing  a  policy  ol  division  of  labor',  which 
seeks  to  accommodau  both  Ihe  diversity  in 
outlook  on  the  nalur.  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and  how  lo  deal  with  it  as  well  as  the  diver 
sily  in  capabilities  among  Alliance  memtiers 

Es.senlially  a  European  iniliatlve,  this 
strategy  of  sharing  the  burderis  of  respond 
sng  lo  instability  in  the  Third  World  accord- 
ing to  the  special  possibilities  of  each  ally 
can  be  helpful  in  demonstraling  a  consensus 
among  the  allies  over  an  appropriate  and 
credible  response  to  developments  in  South- 
west Asia  and  elsewhere 

The  concept  of  division  of  labor"  has 
evolved  in  order  to  take  into  account  diverse 
altitudes  and  capabilities  Each  nation  will 
contribute  in  the  way  t)est  suited  to  it  For 
example,  those  few  nations  that  have  the 
capabilily  lo  project  military  force  would  do 
so  Others  could  contribute  by  providing 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  certain 
NATO  nations  and  stales  m  crisis  areas 
Still  others  could  increase  Iheir  military 
contribution  to  NATO,  through  increased 
deferxse  expenditures,  greater  responsibil- 
ities wilhm  Europe,  and  a  more  important 
role  in  certain  areas  of  conventional 
defense 

The  development  of  the  division  of  labor 
concept  illustrates  how  the  United  States 
and  its  Western  European  allies  can  work 
out  responses  lo  common  challenges 
through  an  improved  process  of  communica- 
tion and  consultation  Its  success  depends 
on  a  willingness  to  understand  and  reconcile 
each  others  perspectives  and  approaches  lo 
shared  problems 

The  achievement  of  an  Atlantic  consensus 
requires  a  continuous  process  of  give-and 
lake,  recognizing  that  some  interests  will  he 
different  and  fragmented  while  others  will 
remain  common.  The  United  States  needs  to 
listen  to  Its  allies  more.  Europe  needs  lo 
give  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  be  patient  with  it  In  limes  of 
crisis 

The  essence  of  consultation  is  that  it  can 
help  mitigate  what  may  be  viewed  sls  ex- 
cesses or  misjudgment  We  must  learn  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  ra- 
tional when  the  perception  of  a  threat  to 
ones  interests  and  even  survival  is  so 
strong  Many  of  the  problems  that  impact 
upon  the  Alliances  ability  to  coordinate 
properly  are  largely  altitudinal  '  We  must 
all  be  willing  to  understand  each  others 
point  of  view  When  we  cannot  fully  agree, 
we  should  strive  to  avoid  confusion,  to  not 
emphasize  our  differences,  and  to  not  un- 
dermine a  partner 

Some  oliservers  of  the  United  Stales- 
Western    European   relationship   have  sug- 
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gesied  that  consultation  and  dialogue  at  ihe 
highest  level  would  l>e  a  useful  means  of  im- 
proving the  consultation  process.  Such  a 
process  would  entail  more  frequent  contacts 
among  heads  of  slate,  heads  of  government, 
and  ministers.  Consultation  at  the  working 
levels  has  usually  been  satisfactory.  Howev- 
er, in  order  to  present  a  common  front  on 
ways  to  respond  lo  crises,  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  concerned  need  lo  meet  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  or  as  required  by  international  de- 
velopments, to  work  out  differences  and 
demonstrate  the  necessary  unity  lo  achieve 
common  objectives. 

VI    CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

The  problems  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
cannot  be  resolved  easily.  That  may  be  ihe 
fate  of  an  alliance  of  democracies.  One  com- 
mentator has  recently  remarked  that  the 
history  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  tieen  a 
history  of  discord  and  unilateial  decisions  as 
much  as  il  has  been  a  history  of  coUabora 
tion  and  consultation.' 

We  have  disagreed  many  times  in  the 
oast  However,  there  has  always  been  a 
sense  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the 
difficulties  within  the  Alliance  could  be 
overcome,  due  lo  the  basic  commitment  of 
all  the  members  to  ILs  principles  and  objec- 
tives. 

The  search  for  a  consensus  -or  at  least  a 
coordinated  strategy  on  how  to  deal  with 
crises  within  and  outside  Europe— requires 
that  the  United  Stales  exercise  the  neces- 
sary leadership.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  im- 
perative that  It  demonstrate  the  sensitivity 
to  conduct  a  transatlantic  dialogue  that  will 
make  the  achievement  of  a  consensus  possi- 
ble. 

As  friends  and  allies,  we  must  adjust  to 
what  Secretary  of  Slate  Edmund  Muskie 
called  the  'new  realities"  of  the  Atlantic 
partnership.  This  recent  crisis"  of  the  Alli- 
ance vividly  brought  to  the  fore  that  Soviet 
power  is  expanding  and  must  be  resisted, 
that  Western  Europe's  political  and  eco- 
nomic posture  IS  much  improved,  and  that 
European  and  American  interests  are  not 
always  identical. 

How  we  adjust  lo  these  new  realities  and 
adapt  the  framework  of  the  Alliance  to 
ensure  that  Western  interests  and  goals  are 
maintained  is  surely  our  greatest  challenge 
for  the  future  Nothing  less  than  the  friend- 
ship of  our  peoples  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  are  at  stake,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  WYDLER 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18.  1980 

•  Mr,  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  whirlwind  of  bills  to  consider  and 
other  work  to  accomplish  during  this 
final  session  of  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  pause  for  a  moment  in  recognition 
of  my  admired  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  Jack  Wydler. 

Over  the  many  years  Jack  has 
served  Congress.  I  have  grown  to  re- 
spect and  value  his  ideas  and  leader- 
ship: his  work  on  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  is  foremost  in  my  mind.  In  the  8 
years  this  bill  has  been  up  for  consid- 
eration. Jack  has  been  a  leading  sup- 
porter, knowing  that  it  would  encour- 
age local  decisionmaking  and  cut  to 
the  minimum  the  involvement  of  bu- 
reaucratic   laws    and    regulations.     I 
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know  his  satisfaction  must  have  been 
great  when  his  own  version  of  the  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  was  passed  into  law 
last  week. 

In  further  service  to  his  constituents 
Jack  Wydler  participated  in  the  sub- 
urban caucus  and  it  is  there  I  came  to 
know  him  better.  By  focusing  in  on 
these  local  concerns,  Jack  was  able  to 
put  to  use  his  various  ideas  promoting 
suburban  causes  and  concerns. 

Because  of  his  wealth  of  talents,  this 
House  and  its  many  committees  will 
sorely  miss  this  dedicated  man,  but  he 
can  be  truly  pleased  with  the  work  he 
has  done  here  and  recognize  the  great 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  laws 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever the  future  holds  for  Jack,  the 
knowledge  and  skills  he  has  acquired 
and  perfected  here  in  Congress  will  be 
applied  with  great  success,* 


OTA  WORLD  OIL  FORECAST:  LET 
US  KEEP  OUR  OPTIONS  OPEN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  released  a  study  on  Octo- 
ber 20  which  points  out  that  the  world 
oil  outlook  is  bleak  at  best.  Although. 
I  feel  somewhat  more  bullish  about 
future  oil  production  than  the  OTA 
concludes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sober- 
ing report  which  indicates  that  even  if 
the  more  optimistic  projections  for  oil 
production  are  achieved,  there  is  a 
great  likelihood  of  increasing  oil  prices 
and  incidents  of  supply  disruption. 
The  report  is  pessimistic  about  U.S.  oil 
production  in  the  year  2000  and  pro- 
jects no  substantial  increases  from 
OPEC  or  non-OPEC  nations  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  Similarly,  the 
Communist  countries  may  cease  being 
net  exporters  of  oil  as  a  result  of  pre- 
dicted declines  in  Soviet  production 
Any  increased  production  in  the  non- 
OPEC.  less-developed  countries 
(LDC's)  will  be  absorbed  by  the  LDC's 
themselves. 

It  IS  indeed  a  bleak  forecast  and 
should  be  a  reminder  to  us  all  that 
this  Nation  must  keep  all  of  its  viable 
energy  supply  options  open,  that  in- 
cludes the  need  for  a  strong  nuclear 
program  and  a  prudent  phase  I  pro- 
gram for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion as  well  as  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  technologies. 

The  OTA  news  release  summary  of 
the  study  follows: 

World  Oil  Ol-tlook  Bleak  at  Best 

Even  under  favorable  circumstances,  there 
will  most  likely  be  little  or  no  increase  m 
world  oil  production  ■  from  conventional 
sources  over  the  rest  of  the  century,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  released  today  by  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
I  OTA  I 


Oil  production  Includes  liquids  associated  with 
Ihe  production  of  natural  ga£ 
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Not  only  will  the  United  Stales  be  iin«ble 
to  expect  Increased  imports  over  current 
leveU.  OTA  concludes,  but  the  United 
SUtes  will  probably  face  much  stiffer  com 
petition  for  world  supplies  at  e\en  lower 
levels  of  ImporU  That  Is  the  likely  future. 
OTA  says,  that  current  US  plans  and  ef 
forts  to  reduce  our  heavy  dependence  on  oil 
should  prepare  us  to  meet 

Commenting  on  the  study  Rep  Morns  K 
Udall  (DAna.  I  Chairman  of  OTA  s  (on 
greaslonal  Board,  said  The  OTA  report 
shows  that,  unless  the  United  States  takes 
immediate  action,  we  will  be  In  real  trouble 
In  the  years  ahead  The  only  way  we  can  cm 
our  oil  dependence  enough  In  that  short  a 
time  Ls  through  serioiu  and  sustained  ef 
forts  to  Increase  efficiency  and  cut  waste  in 
our  use  of  oil  Current  events  In  Iran  and 
Iraq  demonstrate  that  the  world  oil  situa 
tlon  could  be  fa'  worse  than  suggested  rveti 
by  OTAs  relatively  low  estimates,  which 
assume  continued  stability  in  the  Middle 
East 

Prepared  partly  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re 
latlons.  the  OTA  study  entitled  World  Pe 
troleum  Availability  1980  2000  crilicallv 
assesses  the  prospects  for  world  oil  produc 
tlon  for  the  rest  of  the  century  It  examines 
on  a  country  by  country  basis,  current  pro 
ductlon  capabilities,  the  likelihood  of  new 
discoveries,  and  the  political,  economic,  and 
other  factors  that  will  afferr  actual  produc 
tlon  levels 

Foi   casts    of    petroleum    availability      in 
general,  have  fallen  since  the  receni  event.s 
in  Iran    Nevertheless,  the  range  of  OTA  es 
tlmates  falls  much  below  those  of  other  or- 
ganizations   For  example.  Exxon  has  recent 
ly     forecast     world     petroleum     availability 
from  conventional  .sources  In  (he  year  2000 
at  «0  MBD  '  which  is  at  the  upt)er  end  of 
the  OTA  range   Compared  with  earlier  esti 
mates,  both  the  OTA  study  and  the  Exxon 
forecast  are  pessimistic  on  production  possi 
bllltles   for  the   United  States    Exxon   fore 
casts  US    production  at  8  MBD  in  the  year 
2000,   while  OTA  estimates  a  range  of  4  7 
MBD    All  of   these  e.stlmates  are  consider 
ably  below  the  1979  production  level  of  10  2 
MBD 

In   releasing   the  .study,   Dr    John   H    CJlb 
bons.  Director  of  OTA.  said      If  OTA  s  pro 
jectlons  prove  correct,  the  United  States  as 
well   as  the   rest  of  the  world   will   have  to 
fuel     Its     future     industrial     and     economic 
growth     without     the     seemingly     llmilless 
supply  of  oil  we  have  had  in  the  past    It  i.s 
this  prospect   that   lies  at   the  heart   of  the 
challenge  to  science  and  technology  in  the 
1980s    We   must    Increasingly    find   ways  of 
substituting  human  Ingenuity  for  resources 
that  are  no  longer  amply  and  cheaply  avail 
able   The  replacement  of  rooms  full  of  elec 
tronlcs  hardware  with  a  hand  held  compul 
er  of  the  same  capacity  is  a  recent  and  ex 
cellent  example  of  how  we  can  and  must  in 
creaslngly    meet    the    challenge    of    getting 
more  out  of  energy  resources 

While  It  may  be  physically  possible  to  in 
crease  world  oil  production  b.v  perhaps  as 
much  as  33  percent  by  the  1990s,  no  sub 
stantlal  Increases  are  likely  to  ix-cur  becau.se 
the  countries  that  must  contribute  to  an  in 
crease  of  this  size  <such  as  the  Arab  OPEC 
countries  or  Mexico)  have  little  financial  or 
political  incentive  to  do  .so  and  becau.se  ans 
attempt  to  increase  production  would  run 
Into  a  number  of  practical  as  well  as  pollti 
cal  problems 

OH  production  in  the  non  Communist 
world  could  begin  to  decline  by  the  early 
1980s,  according  to  OTA  Assuming  political 
stability  in  the  major  exporters,  and  thus  no 
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interruptions  In  their  production    OTA  esti 
mates  that  non  Communist  world  oil  supply 
IS   likely    to   range   between   ib  80   MBD   in 
1985  and  40  60MBD  in  the  year  2000.  com 
pared  to  52  MBD  in  1979    As  a  group.  OTA 
projects.        non  Communust        industrialized 
countries   will   experience   no  significant   In 
crease  in  production,  and  may,  in  fact,  expe 
rience  a  decrease  of  as  much  as  50  percent 
by  the  year  2000 

V  S  production  OTA  says,  may  decline 
from  its  current  level  of  10  2  MBD  to  a  level 
of  7  2  8  5  MBD  In  1985  and  to  a  level  of  4  7 
MBD  in  the  year  2000  The  high  estimate  of 
7  MBD  for  the  year  2000  assumes  both  the 
annual  addition  of  one  billion  barrels  to 
proven  reserves  and  the  extensive  use  of  en 
danced  recovery  techniques 

The  Communist  countries,  according  to 
(he  OTA  study,  may  cease  t)eing  a  net  ex 
porter  of  oil  to  the  free  world  by  the  early 
1980s  as  a  result  of  declines  in  Soviet  pro 
ductlon  The  entry  of  the  Eastern  European 
(Oiintrle.s  (now  more  than  80  percent  de 
pendent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  im 
ported  oil  I  and  conceivably  the  Soviet  Union 
iLsi-lf  as  buyers  on  the  world  oil  market  will 
intervsify  the  pressure  on  world  oil  prices 
and  have  potentially  serious  Implications 
for  US   foreign  policy 

OTA  believes  that  OPEC  production 
during  the  next  20  years  will  range  around 
Its  current  level  of  31  MBD  Except  for  Iran, 
only  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  United  Arab 
Emirates  have  the  reserves,  and  Iraq  the  es 
timated  potential,  to  Increase  production 
rates  Thus,  sutxsiantlal  dependence  on  Arab 
OPEC  is  likely  (o  continue 

OTA  points  out  that,  although  production 
In  the  non  OPEC  le.ss  developed  countries 
'LDCsi  will  exceed  current  levels  < mainly  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  Mexican  production', 
much  if  not  all  of  that  increase  will  be  ab 
sorbed  by  increases  in  lAX:  demand 

In  addition  to  Mexico   OTA  finds  that    al 
though  some   large  discoveries  are  possible 
outside  the  Middle  East    there  appears  little 
possibility  that  giant  oil  fields,  such  as  thase 
found  in  (he  Middle  East    will  be  discovered 
el.sewhere     Major   additiorts   to   the   worlds 
known  oil  supplies  will  likely  rome  from  ad 
ditional    recovery     in    known    fields    rather 
than  from  new  field  discoveries    These  addi 
tlons  are  not   likely  to  alter  the  dominance 
of  Ihi-  Middle  East.  OTA  believes,  since  over 
half  of  the  new  additions  are  expected  to  b«' 
in   tfie  Middle  East    Moreover    experts  geji 
••rally    agree   that    the   world   distribution   of 
ultimately  recoverable  oil  will  not  differ  sig 
nificantly     from     the     known     distribution 
today  • 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


'  Mlllioru  of  M]  galloni  barrrUi  per  day 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  I.  J980 
•  Mr    FORD  of  Michigan    Mr   Spoak 
t-r.   I   am   introduciriK   a   bill   today   to 
make  a  single  change  m  the  Education 
Amendments  of   1980  Public  Law  96 
374.  Ordinarily.  I  would  not  introduce 
legislation  to  correct  one  problem,  but 
would  include  It  with  whatever  other 
technical  and  correcting  amendments 
might  be  necessary.  But  this  issue  is  of 
such  Importance  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion  community   that    I   feel    it   neces 
sary  to  introduce  this  bill. 

Memtiers  may  recall   that   when  we 
brought    the    Higher    Education    Act 


reauthorization  bill  to  the  floor  late  in 
1979.  and  when  we  came  back  to  the 
floor  twice  this  year  with  a  conference 
report.  I  pointed  out  that  the  various 
higher  education  groups  finally  had 
come  together  on  an  issue  which  had 
divided  them  for  the  last  8  years.  That 
Issue  was  the  half-cost  limitation  on 
the  percentage  of  a  students  expenses 
which  could  be  covered  by  a  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant.  now 
named  Pell  grants 

Representatives  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  sent  me  a  series  of 
letters  in  August  and  Septemt>er  1979 
committing  their  associations  to  a 
common  position  on  half-cost  and  var- 
ious other  student  grant  issues.  The 
essence  of  the  agreement  was  that 
staged  increases  in  the  Pell  grant 
maximum  award  would  trigger  bal 
anced  increases  both  in  the  Pel)  grant 
percentage-of-cost  limitation  and  the 
floor  funding  levels  for  supplemental 
education  opportunity  grant.s  They 
stood  by  their  agreements  through  the 
entire  difficult  process  of  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Higher  Education  Act. 

During  the  long  conference  on  this 
legislation,  they  got  together  to  devel 
op  a  specific  proposal  to  settle  a 
number  of  student  grant  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  I 
offered  this  proposal  during  the  con 
ference.  and  It  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  from  twth  Hou.ses 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dr 
Jack  W  Pelta-son.  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  indi 
rating  that  the  final  language  Includ 
ed  in  Public  Law  96-374  differs  from 
the  higher  education  community's  un- 
derstanding of  what  they  had  recom- 
mended with  respect  to  this  Issue  The 
difference  between  the  provision  of 
the  new  law  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  higher  education  community  is 
subtle  and  technical.  In  fan,  this  vari- 
ance existed  in  the  first  conference 
report,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  but  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
However,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  second  conference 
report  that  this  problem  was  brought 
to  my  attention 

This  IS.  nevertheless  a  very  signifi 
cant  issue  to  many  in  the  higher  edu 
cation    community     The    members   of 
this  community  took  me  at  my  word  to 
support  their  efforts  to  reach  and  sus- 
tain  an    agreement     Therefore.    I    be- 
lieve I  should  follow  through  on  that 
commitment   and  seek   to  amend   the 
new  law  by  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing 
Dr  Peltason  s  letter  follows: 
American  Council  on  Edi-cation 

OrricE  or  the  President. 
Washington.  DC  November  13.  19S0. 
Hon   William  D  Ford. 

Chatrman.  Subcommtlter  on  Postsrcondary 
Education.  House  of  Rrprrsrnlatti  ei 
Washington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  The  higher  cduca 
tlon  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  your  leadership  in  the  development  and 
enactment  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  'Public  Law  96  374  >  Your  challenge  to 
the  community  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
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student  aid  issues,  and  your  championship 
of  that  consensus,  were  Instrumental  in 
achieving  legislation  that  the  Congress  and 
the  entire  community  could  support  whole- 
heartedly 

I  understand  that  technical  amendments 
to  Public  Law  M-374  may  be  drafted  for 
submission  to  the  post-election  session  of 
Congress  to  make  necessary  clarifications  in 
the  law  Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  apparently  inadvertent 
drafting  error  m  legislallve  language  imple- 
menting the  conference  agreement  on  modi 
ricalion  of  the  BEOG  percentage-of-cost 
limitation. 

I  had  understood  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  adopt  the  consensus  position  out 
lined  in  my  letter  of  July  17  to  the  confer- 
ees namely,  that  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Pell  Grant  would  rise  to  $1,900 
in  fiscal  year  1981  with  no  change  In  the 
percentage-of-cost  limitation,  )2.100  in  fiscal 
year  1982  accompanied  by  a  change  to  55 
percent  of  cost,  $2,300  in  fiscal  year  1983  ac 
companled  by  a  change  to  60  percent  of 
cost,  $2,500  in  fiscal  year  1984  accompanied 
by  a  change  to  65  percent  of  cost,  and  $2,600 
in  fiscal  year  1985  accompanied  by  a  change 
to  70  percent  of  cost 

As  the  legislative  language  finally 
emerged,  however,  it  overlooked  the  re 
qulremenl  that  each  step  Increase  in  the 
Pell  Grant  maximum  be  accompanied  by 
the  next  change  In  the  percentage-of-cost 
Thus,  the  law  provides  that  the  percentage- 
of-cost  would  change  from  50  to  85  percent 
of  cost  whenever  the  Pell  Grant  maximum 
IS  more  than  $1,900  and  less  than  $2,100: 
from  55  to  60  percent  whenever  the  Pell 
Grant  maximum  Is  more  than  $2,100  and 
less  than  $2  300:  and  so  on  ThlL  would  alter 
the  balance  of  assistance  provided  to  stu- 
dents at  public  and  Independent  Institu 
tions,  and  is  obviously  different  from  the 
consensus  position  I  understood  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to,  that  Increases  In  the  percent- 
age-of-cost be  dependent  on  the  next  step 
increase  of  the  F»ell  Grant  maximum. 

Since  this  was  my  understanding  of  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees,  I  feel  a 
responsibility  fcr  calling  the  matter  to  your 
attention 

Sincerely. 

Jack  W.  Peltason.* 


CONGRESSIONAL       SALUTE       TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  JEROME 

AMBRO 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1980 
•  Mr  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pride  in  rising  today  to  salute  Jerry 
Ambro,  a  fine  lawmaker  and  a  good 
friend,  who  unfortunately  will  not  be 
with  us  when  the  97th  Congress  con- 
venes next  year. 

During  his  6-year  stay  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Jerry  Ambro  has 
set  a  standard  of  excellence  that  will 
be  very  difficult  to  match. 

His  unending  devotion  to  both  the 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  serve  with  Jerry 
Ambro  on  both  the  House  Public- 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committees. 
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Jekry  was  a  tireless  crusader  for  im- 
proved mass  transportation  facilities 
for  the  urban  centers  of  our  great 
Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  Jerry  Ambro  pressed  for- 
ward in  seeking  to  develop  our  coun- 
try's bountiful  natural  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  insuring  that  prog- 
ress did  not  mean  the  uncontrolled  de- 
struction of  our  environment. 

Jerry  Ambro  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  believed  in  fighting  for 
what  was  right.  There  have  been 
many  times  when  his  dedicated  zeal 
mtule  the  difference  in  pushing 
through  legislation  that  will  benefit 
all  Americans  for  generations  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  whatever  field  of  en 
deavor  Jerry  Ambro  decides  to  devote 
his  endless  talent  and  skills  to,  he  will 
achieve  the  same  height  of  excellence 
and  recognition  that  he  did  while  in 
Congress.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WYDLER.  MR. 
HANLEY,  MR.  McEWEN,  MR. 
WOLFF,  MR.  AMBRO.  MR. 
MURPHY,  AND  MS.  HOLTZMAN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
may  be  proud  of  its  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  saddened  that  so  many 
good  Members  will  not  be  here  for  the 
97th  Congress.  Jim  Hanixy  and  I  have 
been  close  allies  in  many  legislative 
battles  through  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
He  has  been  an  able  chairman,  fair- 
minded  and  well  thought  of  by  all  his 
colleagues.  Bob  McEwen  Is  a  conscien- 
tious, solid,  and  effective  legislator 
and  a  credit  to  New  York.  Les  Wolpf 
has  always  been  a  tenacious  fighter 
against  the  international  drug  ped- 
dlers and  he  leaves  a  real  mark  in  the 
House.  Jerry  Ambro  is  a  bright, 
tough,  and  realistic  legislator  who  has 
been  a  good  friend.  Liz  Holtzman  is  a 
brilliant  legislator  and  I  will  miss  her 
conviction.  John  Wydler  and  I  served 
together  in  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  and  I  admire  his  common- 
serise.  John  Murphy  ii;  a  good  chair- 
man and  I  will  not  forget  his  contribu- 
tion and  critical  role  In  shaping  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  I  shall  miss  each  of 
them.* 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD 
SPEAKS  ON  SYNFUELS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  21,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
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league.  Hon.  William  Moorhkad  of 
Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  National 
Energy  Resources  Organization  on  a 
subject  he  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  in  Congress— synthetic  fuels.  I 
would  like  to  insert  Congressman 
MooRHEAD's  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  for  it  serves  not  Jiist  to  il- 
lustrate the  importance  of  synthetic 
fuels  for  our  Nation's  energy  future.  It 
also  Illustrates  Congressman  Moor 
HEAD'S  outstanding  work  in  shepherd 
ing  the  synfuels  bill  through  Congress 
Congressman  Moorhead  Is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress 
We  will  all  miss  him.  But  we  will  never 
forget  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  during  the  22  years  he  has  been 
here. 

Congressman  Moorhead  s  remarks 
follow: 

Remarks  op  Represektativi  Wiixiam  S 
Moorhead 

1  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  National  Energy  Resources  Organiza 
lion  <NEIRO)  for  extending  to  me  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  with  you  today  and  to  talii 
briefly  about  what  some  who  have  knourn 
me  for  many  years  now  describe  as  my  all 
lime  favorite  subject  of  conversation— syn 
fuels 

I  confess  to  the  accuracy  of  that  allega 
lion— and  with  considerable  pride  In  my  22 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  ihe  en 
actment  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  into  lavi 
earlier  this  summer  is  the  single  most  im 
portant  legislative  action  in  which  I  have 
been  the  principal  participant 

However,  before  I  get  into  the  subject  of 
synfuels  let  me  touch  on  a  much  broader 
subject,  but  one  which  does  have  an  impact 
on  the  synthetic  fuel  industry 

I  t)elleve  that  a  new  spirit  is  developing  in 
this  country  I  t)elieve  that  the  high  water 
mark  of  hostility  between  government  and 
business  has  been  reached  There  was  a  time 
when  It  was  fashionable  to  hate  the  busi 
nesses  that  polluted  our  environment,  en 
dangered  our  workers,  and  gouged  us  with 
price  increases.  Responding  to  the  will  of 
the  people  laws  were  passed  regulating  busi 
nes£  almost  as  though  businesses  were  the 
enemy  of  the  nation.  Regulations  were 
drafted  which  sometimes  went  l>eyond  the 
intent  of  the  law  and  were  enforced  with  an 
excess  of  zeal.  Naturally,  business  t>egan  to 
look  at  government  as  its  enemy  I  believe 
that  period  of  hostility  is  now  on  the  wane 
Not  only  do  I  think  hostility  is  on  the  wane 
I  believe  that  there  is  developing  a  ne» 
spirit  of  the  awareness  of  the  need  for  coop 
eratlon  between  government  and  business 

Let  me  cite  an  example  with  which  I  am 
irlimalely  familiar— the  Chrysler  Corpora 
lion.  When  the  question  of  financial  assist 
ante  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  was  first 
broached  there  was  intense  opposition  from 
two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  there  were 
those  who.  reflecting  the  business  point  of 
view,  opposed  any  federal  assistance  on  the 
grounds  thai  this  was  a  violation  of  the  free 
enterprise  principle  and  that  businesses 
should  never  under  any  circumstances  seek 
government  assistance  At  the  other  ex 
treme  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
government  should  never  come  to  the  assist 
ance  of  its  natural  enemy— big  business  Out 
of  the  center  we  formed  a  coalition  of  mem 
bers  of  both  houses  of  Congress  lo  support 
the  Chrysler  package 

I  believe  this  came  about  because  of  the 
new  spirit  of  cooperation 

I  believe  ihat  the  Energy  Security  Act 
grew  out  of  this  new  spirit 
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When  I  »as  mirsintf  the  ssnthftir  fupl  bill 
through  thf  Congress  I  met  the  same  kind 
of  opposition.  On  one  h»nd  there  were  the 
extreme  envlronmentalisLs  and  those  who 
opposed  any  program  from  which  business 
could  conceivably  benefit  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  those  who  opposed  the  leg 
Islation  for  traditional  anti  uo^ernmenl  rea 
sor«.  Again  we  had  to  form  a  bi  partisan  co 
alltlon  from  the  middle  The  oppositions 
high  water  mark  came  when  a  \erv  highl> 
respeK-ted  and  popular  Member  of  Congres.s 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  have 
precluded  the  8  largest  oil  companies  from 
participating  in  the  synthetic  fuel  program 
At  that  time  I  said  that  the  author  of  ttie 
amendment.  I  think,  picked  the  wrong 
enemy  The  enemy  is  OPEC  which  declared 
economic  war  on  u.s  1  regret  to  .say  that 
127  Members  of  the  House  had  not  caught 
the  new  spirit  of  rcMjperalion  Howe\er  for 
tunalely  283  Members  agreed  and  ttif 
amendment  was  defeated 

Why  IS  that  vote  and  thi.s  new  spirit  ini 
portanl  to  the  synthetic  fuel  industry'' 

I  tfunk  It  IS  important  because  it  glws 
some  indication  of  how  fiiiure  Congresses 
will  act 

I  think  It  i.s  important  b«'cause  it  will 
iffect  the  way  the  Knergv  Se<urlt\  .■\rt  Is 
administered 

I  think  It  Is  important  becausi  it  will 
affe<'t  how  courts  will  construe  the  lavi 

1  think  It  Is  lmiM)rtant  b«-<-aiisf  It  will 
affect  how  other  laws  will  tx'  administered 
when  the\  impinge  upon  the  synthetic  fuels 
program 

When  you  enter  the  synfuel  Industry  ynii 
are   not   merely  doir»g   business   for  profit 
vou    are    attempting    to    help    our    country 
achieve   a   very    important,    nay   even   essen 
Ual.  national  goal 

The  law  giws  by  a  ver>  significant  though 
simple  title 

It  is  called  the  Knergv  Security  Act  It 
characterizes  the  achievement  of  energy  se 
curlty  as  mast  essential 

Essential  t)ecause  the  tiealth  of  our  na 
tlonal  economy  hangs  on  its  meaning 

Essential  bei-ause  the  well  being  of  our 
people  IS  at  risk  without  it 

Essential  b«'cause  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  security  is  at  slake  and  cannot  be 
maintained  Indefinitely  without  It 

It  Is  to  these  three  lnterdep«'ndent  goals 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  that  I  wish  to 
address  the  balance  of  my  remarks  today 

In  many  ways,  these  are  the  most  difficult 
of  times  Each  day  s  news  headlines  the  ex 
paiislon  of  international  conflict  in  the  Mid 
east  New  geographical  entities  sucli  as  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  have  become  the  topic  of 
nighttime  conversation  around  the  family 
dinner  table  A  very  critical  pipeline 
stretching  from  Abadan  to  the  I'nited 
States  IS  threatened  with  Interruption 

Here      In      Washington      and      elsewhere 
throughout  our  country   a  great  deal  of  con 
cern    exists    about    the    continuing    upward 
spiral  of  our  fuel  and  energy  costs    Amen 
ca  s  dependence  upon  foreign  Imports  of  oil 
IS  now   a  well  established  and  a  very   frus 
tratlng  fact  of  life  This  year   we  will  pay  be 
tween  »85  and  t90  billion  for  this  most  pre 
clous  commodity    And.  we  will  continue  to 
pay  out  that  amount,  or  more   over  the  next 
several  years    At  least  that  will  be  the  case 
unleas    there    is    a    collapse    in    the    pricing 
system  enforced  by  OPEC    or  unless  sulxsti 
tute  sources  at  cheaper  costs  can  b«-  devel 
oped    By  simple  reckoning    we  may  end  up 
spending  between  H50  and  $500  billion  on 
Imported  oil  alone  between  now  and  1985 
the  year  we  hope  our  first  commercial  syn 
fuel  plant  will  come  on   line    Such  an  out 
pouring  of  dollars  boggles  the  mind    I   am 
sure   you   can    appreciate    the   even   greater 
sense    of    frustration    that    stems    from    the 
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fact  when  you  realize  ttial  a  similar  amount 
st>enl  on  the  construction  of  synfuel  plants 
could  lead  to  a  significant  energy  produc 
lion  figure  from  domestic  sources,  t)eyond 
the  reach  of  OPEC 

Indeed,     synfuels    can     provide     us     with 
energy  security    Their  production  will  move 
us  away  from  the  geo  politically    motivated 
economics   of   OPEC   and   toward   a   higher 
level  of  energy  independence    On  that  note 
the  need  for  a  rapid  build  up  of  synfuel  pro 
ductlon   capacity   in   this  country   can   only 
serve  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
objectives    of     the     Energy     Security     Act 
Commonsense   and   the   instinct    for   preser 
valion  and  survival  lead  to  no  other  conclu 
sion 

As    for    the    well-being    of    the    American 
p«'ople    let  me  point  out  what   I  Ijelieve  to  b«- 
a  few   very  important  elements  we  must  ex 
ploit  in  order  to  provide  for  just  such  an  op 
portunity 

Throughout    I  lie    hearings   process    under 
taken  to  prepare  the  synfuels  legislation  for 
eventual   House  and  S«'nale  action,  our  at 
tentlon  was  directed,  on  an  almost  contlnu 
ous   note    to   the   allegation   that    American 
private   industrial   capacity   would   be  taxed 
to   Us   upp«'rmosi    limits    i(   a   massive  .sny 
fuels  production  effort    were   lauiuhed    Cer 
tainly    our  exi>erts  advised  us    that  vnnild  tK- 
the  case  if  we  intended  to  attain  a  produc 
tlon  goal  of  2  OOO.OOO  barrels  a  day  by   1992 
Some  said  it  could  not  l>e  done 
They  said  there  aren  t  enough  pipefitters, 
welders,  and  electricians 

They  said  vie  don  t  havi-  sufficient  num 
twrs  of  englni'ers  and  other  professionals 
who  would  have  to  be  Involved  In  the 
process 

They  .said  we  don't  know  whether  the  coal 
fields  can  be  opened  up  and  readied  In  time 
and  that  we  lack  a  transportation  system 
equal  to  our  needs 

Suddenly,  compressors,  thick  well  vessels 
and  piping  heat  exchangers,  draglines,  and 
valves  became  items  ab<jut  which  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee  knew  very  little 
hut  atwiit  which  they  quickly  developed 
fundamental  knowledge 

All  of  this  could  be  viewed  as  a  cata 
strophlc  situation  But  on  the  other  hand,  il 
Would  b«'  le.ss  than  American  to  not  view  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  put  our  mobilization 
instincts  to  a  true  test  and  that  is  the  way  I 
V  lew  It 

In  a  recent  stud.v  conducted  for  the  [>■ 
partment  of  Energy  several  of  your  compa 
nles  pulled  together  an  imposing  list  of  po 
tential  impediments  to  be  dealt  with.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  production  goal  of  1  million 
barrels  p«'r  day  of  coal  liquids  by  1990  Their 
asses-sment  covered  everything  from  equip 
ment  availability  and  suppl>  to  financial 
and  capital  formation  water  and  coa! 
supply  p«'rsonnel  and  other  critical  ele 
inents  in  such  an  accelerated  program 
Their  conclusions  are  weM  worth  repeating 
The  1990  goal  of  1  m:!"-'-  B  D  can  be 
achieved  without  dislocations  within  the 
economy  as  a  w  hole 

Some  problems  can  occur  involving  equip 
ment  transportation  smd  other  areas,  but 
early  planning  and  action  can  minimize  or 
even  eliminate  their  effects 

It  doesn  t  appear  to  tx'  a  problem  connect 
ed  with  just  one  technology  such  as  indirect 
liquefaction  It  Is  a  universal  condition  re 
gardless  of  your  choice,  but  It  can  t>e  over 
come 

None  of  the  problems  appear  to  be  linsolv 
able  for  technological  reasoas 

As  for  cost,  as  far  as  coal  liquefaction 
plants  are  concerned,  they  appear  to  be 
fairly  constant  regardless  of  the  technology 
adopted 

To  me  the  key  condition  to  success  will  be 
early  planning   and   action    II   Is  one  of  the 
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imperatives  with  which  you  as  professional 
resources  persons,  have  learned  to  live  with 
and  appreciate  Getting  to  our  1990  goal, 
whether  it  is  cast  In  terms  of  1  million.  1.5 
million  or  2  million  B  D  production.  Is 
going  to  test  every  bit  of  our  ingenuity  but 
It  can  be  done  Indeed,  it  must  be  done— If 
the  well  being  of  the  American  people  is  to 
tx'  guaranteed 

Just  one  additional  note  on  this  point 
namely,  that  of  our  need  to  be  more  aware 
of  the  numbers  and  quality  of  technical  and 
construction  personnel  that  will  b«-  required 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years  in  order  to 
react)  our  objective  In  a  little  aside  during 
our  mast  recent  oversight  hearing  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
I  asked  a  Defense  Department  witness 
whether  we  could  anticipate  any  shortfall 
areas  in  our  labor  force 

The  answer  was  yes.  but  not  with  devas 
tatlng  consequences  if  we  move  now  In 
fact  he  noted  that  this  program  would  re 
quire  about  200.000  machinists  we  do  not 
have  at  this  time  That,  I  would  feel,  is  a 
golden  opportunit.v  and  one  which  we 
should  quickly  move  to  exploit 
We  are  talking  about  200  000  jobs 
Job  situations  to  be  filled  by  men  women, 
minorities 

Job  situations  that  will  require  expansion 
of  existing  on  the  job  training  programs  as 
well  as  the  broadening  of  new  vocational 
training  opportunities  and  the  recruitment 
of  new  personnel 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  telling 
you  about  a  little  known  but  very  very  im 
portant  factor  which  led  to  the  eventual  en- 
actment of  the  Energy  StH-urity  Act.  be 
cause  it  highlights  the  Importance  of  our 
desire  to  help  maintain  our  national  secu 
rity  through  this  new  law 

Back  in  February  1977  you  may  recall,  we 
faced  severe  curtailment  of  gas  supplies, 
particularly  In  the  East  and  Midwest  re 
glons  I  discussed  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  to  allocate  sup 
piles  to  critical  areas  and  Industries  with 
President  Carter  which  he  acknowledged 
but  which  he  believed  le.vs  of  a  choice  than 
to  have  Congress  provide  him  with  emer 
gency  natural  gas  authorities  As  you 
know  tlie  Congress  did  Just  that  Neverthe 
le.ss.  I  was  intrigued  with  the  praspect  that 
a  stable  of  authorities  could  b«'  assembled 
by  which  a  fast  start  effort  for  synfuel 
production  could  b«'  achieved,  and  in  mid 
197S.  I  decided  to  test  the  ability  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  help  us  avert  the  al- 
ready apparent  effects  of  energy  and  fuel 
shortages 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
that  since  the  Defense  Production  Act 
comes  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  the  advantages  of 
using  that  Act  did  not  escape  me 

Our  hearings  on  a  simple  5  page  bill.  H  R 
3930  In  Its  infancy  'it  grew  to  M  pages  by 
the  time  It  passed  the  Hou.se  and  to  354 
pages  before  it  emerged  from  the  Senate) 
revealed  that  our  daily  fuel  needs  lor  na- 
tional defense  ranged  from  400  to  500  thou 
-sand  barrt'ls  If  you  included  the  amount  re- 
quired for  our  defense  industrial  base  the 
figure  rase  to  nearly  1  million  B  D  Those 
combined  daily  requirements  represent  that 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  keep  our  armed 
forces  in  a  state  of  readiness  and  our  critical 
defen.se  industrial  base  operational  should 
an  allocation  of  fuels  be  necessary  for  those 
purposes 

I  cannot  describe  for  you  what  our  .scenar- 
io of  needs  would  t>e  if  we  undertook  an  ex- 
tended show  of  force  in  any  region  of  the 
world,  or  if  we  graduated  our  effort  up  to 
limited  interdiction  or  what  it  would  con 
ceivably  be  like  if  we  had  to  go  to  a  war 
status  similar  to  Vietnam  or  Korea    I   will 
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only  say  that  none  of  us  would  appreciate 
the  hardship  such  conditions  would  Impose 
upon  us. 

Our  committees  inescapable  conclusion 
from  our  initial  hearings  was  that  U.S.  de 
pendence  on  foreign  oil  had  Increased  since 
1975.  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
risks  of  interruption.  This  had  resulted  in 
an  even  greater  threat  to  national  security 
than  t>efore.  and  we  were  making  no  prog- 
ress toward  its  elimination  or  reduction 

With  that  undeniable  result  before  us.  our 
bill  passed  through  the  Committee  by  a  39- 
1  vote,  and  on  June  26.  1979,  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  368-25 
■you  all  know  the  story  of  what  happened 
following  that  memorable  date,  so  I  will  not 
bore  you  with  more  detail  other  than  to  say 
that  a  little  over  a  year  later,  the  President 
signed  it  into  law.  and  in  my  judgment, 
America  turned  a  corner 

Synfuels  production  is  now  possible  on  a 
fast  start  basis,  as  well  as  through  the 
device  of  a  synfuels  corporation  once  il  Is 
operational 

It  can  provide  this  country  with  the 
proper  remedy  for  much  that  ails  it  in  an 
economic  sense  of  the  word. 

U  can  nurture  a  new  Industrial  revolution 
through  the  establishment  of  thousands  of 
new  job  opportunities  and  a  solid  boost  to 
the  well  t>eing  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
would  follow 

And  in  terms  of  national  security,  we  can. 
eventually  rest  assured  that  that  uninler 
ruptible  supply  of  fuel  so  necessary  for  our 
daily  p*'ace  of  mind-  is  an  accomplished 
fact 

It  will  t>e  an  accomplished  fact  because  we 
will  demonstrate  that  government  and  busi 
ne.ss  can  co  operate  to  achieve  a  national 
goal  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  OFFICER  TED 
SHANNON 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

Of  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  selfless 
act  of  heroism  performed  by  Officer 
Ted  Shannon  of  the  California  High 
way  Patrol.  On  November  13.  Officer 
Shannon  was  awarded  the  State  of 
California's  highest  honor  for  bravery, 
the  medal  of  valor.  This  medal  has 
been  awarded  only  40  times,  and  those 
upon  whom  it  has  been  bestowed  are 
indeed  a  select  group. 

Last  December,  Officer  Shannon 
came  upon  the  scene  of  a  head-on  col- 
lision involving  an  automobile  and  a 
pickup  truck.  The  cab  of  the  truck  was 
in  flames.  After  radioing  for  fire  and 
ambulance  assistance.  Officer  Shan- 
non attempted  to  remove  the  occupant 
of  the  truck.  Repulsed  by  the  expand- 
ing fire,  he  used  his  patrol  extinguish- 
er to  subdue  the  flames,  then  attempt- 
ed again  to  remove  the  victim.  He  was 
unsuccessful.  At  this  point,  gasoline 
leaking  from  the  truck's  dislodged  gas 
tank  caused  the  fire  to  spread  to  the 
second  vehicle.  Officer  Shannon  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  three  occu- 
pants of  that  car.  He  was  able  to  pull 
out  an  unconscious  young  girl,  and 
was  removing  a  second  victim  from  the 
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blaze  when  two  passersby  rendered  as- 
sistance. The  driver  of  the  car  was 
pinned  in  the  wreckage,  and  could  not 
be  removed.  Officer  Shannon  applied 
his  highway  patrol  emergency  medical 
training  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  two 
unconscious  teenagers  who  were  now 
clear  of  the  accident,  then  returned 
again  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  two 
trapped  drivers.  The  heat  of  the  blaze 
was  so  intense  that  it  melted  the  lens 
on  Officer  Shannon's  flashlight.  He 
suffered  the  effects  of  smoke  inhala- 
tion, as  well  as  second  degree  facial 
burns,  and  the  threat  of  explosion  was 
very  real.  Nonetheless,  his  heroic 
rescue  efforts  continued, 

E>espite  Officer  Shannon's  incredible 
efforts,  all  four  young  victims  of  the 
accident  succumbed  to  the  massive  in- 
juries they  had  sustained.  However, 
that  tragic  conclusion  does  not  dilute 
the  selfless  courage  and  determination 
demonstrated  by  Officer  Shannon.  He 
is  a  16-year  veteran  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol,  and  his  outsttuiding 
performance  is  indicative  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  profession.  Officer  Shan- 
non is  a  credit  to  his  community,  to 
the  California  Highway  Patrol,  and  to 
humanity.  Acts  of  bravery  such  as  his 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  they  are 
certainly  deserving  of  our  recognition 
and  tribute.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  share  in  my  pride,  enthusiasm, 
and  gratitude  to  this  outstanding  indi- 
vidual.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C, 
McEWEN 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  November  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs 
Gibbons  and  I  have  known  Bob 
McEwEN  for  many  years,  and  both  of 
us  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen in  Congress. 

We  hate  to  see  Bob  McEwen  retire 
because  he  is  a  conscientious,  compe- 
tent Congressman  who  has  done  the 
job  for  which  he  was  elected  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner.  We  wish  for  Bob  and 
the  McEwen  family  the  very  finest  of 
everything  that  can  come  from  retire- 
ment from  this  public  service.* 


NO  RISK,  NO  ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Decem.ber  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
has  hammered  away  at  certain  themes 
in  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses.  One 
of  the  points  we  have  stressed  is  the 
fact  that  no  energy  technology  is  a 
riskless  option  and  that  the  public 
must  be  educated  on  the  risk  assess- 
ment aspects  of  all  such  technologies 
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throughout  their  fuel  cycles,  for  ex- 
ample, from  coal  mining  through  to 
sludge  disposal.  In  the  November  16 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  Herbert 
Jaffe  wTOte  a  most  interesting  Long 
Island  opinion  article  'No  Risk,  No 
Elnergy."  I  recommend  it  strongly  to 
all  my  colleagues  as  a  balanced  per- 
spective on  the  need  to  keep  all  our 
energy  options  open  and,  most  espe- 
cially, to  treat  nuclear  power  objec 
lively  and  recognize  its  benefits 
No  Risk.  No  Energy 

The  Shoreham  blockade  was  a  busi  The 
Long  Island  community  rejected  the  propo- 
sition that  a  liny  group,  elected  or  appoint 
ed  by  no  one.  with  no  mandate  and  no  tech 
nlcal  or  legal  credentials  could  possess  & 
truth  superior  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
state  and  local  government,  the  Public  Serv 
Ice  Commission  and  Lllco.  which  has  given 
the  people  of  the  Island  safe  and  depend 
able  electric  power  and  gas  for  almost  a  cen 
tury 

The  blockaders  distributed  a  31  page 
handt)ook  that  contained  the  following 
gems  of  arrogance; 

Our  feeling  is  that  our  actions  should 
mirror  the  free  society  we  wish  to  create 
not  the  oppressive  one  we  wish  to  sup- 
plant ' 

■  The  Enemy  is  the  system 
To  free  society  from  nukes  we  must  free 
the  enslaved  minds  that  created  them. 

The  right  to  forcefully  restrain  the  eco 
nomic  activity  of  part  of  the  community  is  a 
prerogative  of  government  A  group  that 
tries  to  usurp  that  right  has  delegated  a 
governmental  role  to  itself  A  government 
that  permits  such  usurpation  has  aban 
doned  its  most  fundsimenial  role  the  obliga 
lion  to  defend  its  citizens  from  extralegal 
attack. 

E^ery  new  technology  has  t>een  opposed 
by  people  who  fear  progress  The  EkJison 
Electric  Company  was  besieged  by  a  mob  in 
the  early  days  of  electricity  after  rumon- 
spread  that  a  woman  had  been  drowned  m 
electricity  when  she  did  not  replace  a  light 
bulb  in  an  empty  socket 

People  were  killed  at  opening  day  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  worlds  first  suspen 
sion  bridge,  when  panic  broke  out  that  the 
bridge  was  falling  down 

No  form  of  energy  is  free  from  risk  But 
the  possibility  of  a  catastrophic  accident  in 
a  nuclear  plant  can  be  compared  to  the  risk 
of  drinking  New  York  City  water  The 
entire  population  of  New  York  City  could  be 
poisoned,  diseased  or  killed  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  poisons  or  disease-carrying  micro-or 
ganisms  into  the  open  reservoirs  that  feed 
each  household  water  tap. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  waste  would  l>e 
with  us  even  if  every  nuclear  plant  were  dis 
mantled  Most  high-level  nuclear  waste 
comes  from  our  weapons  program  Most 
low-level  nuclear  waste  comes  from  nuclear 
medicine  and  industrial  processes 

In  any  event,  three  professors  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  have  recent 
ly  been  awarded  patent  No  4.224.177  for  the 
permanent  storage  of  radioactive  waste 
First  the  waste  is  immobilized  by  t>eing  ab 
sorbed  In  liquid  form  into  the  pores  of  a 
special  glass  matrix  After  drying,  the  pores 
are  fused  at  a  high  temperature  and  the  ra 
dioactive  atoms  t>ecome  part  of  the  glass 
structure.  According  to  the  patent.  Such 
techniques  produce  a  highly  durable  glass 
similar  to  teklite.  a  somewhat  rounded 
glassy  body  of  probably  meteoric  origin 
which  IS  said  to  have  survived  under  the 
ocean  for  more  than  35  million  years  So 
much  for  nuclear  waste  disposal 

But  no  discussion  of  safety  in  the  genera 
tion   of   electric   power   would   be   complete 
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without  considering  the  danger  of  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil.  Natloni  belonging  to 
the  Orgftnlaatlon  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countrle*  are  draining  our  country  of  lu 
wealth  and  are  unhappy  that  they  leave  ua 
any  at  all.  OPEC  mlnlatera  routinely  make 
•peechea  that  accuae  the  United  State*  of 
exploiting  them  and  not  giving  the  share 
they  would  like  to  have  Our  bill  from 
OPEC  In  1079  waa  tSO  billion  Thai  la 
almoat  equal  to  the  net  worth  of  our  entire 
petroleum  Industry  or  the  combined  aaaets 
of  U.S.  Steel.  General  Motors  and  IBM 

But  OPEC  Is  more  than  a  hemorrhage  of 
wealth. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  announced  that  It  will 
not  tolerate  a  United  Stales  strategic  oil  re 
serve  that  will  remove  the  Saudi  strangle 
hold  on  our  foreign  policy.  We  should  tsk 
ourselves:  What  has  become  of  our 
Independence?"  A  few  thousand  medieval 
princes  presume  to  dictate  to  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  those 
leaders  are  cowed.  We  do  not  dare  discard 
any  option  for  producing  energy  If  we  would 
remain  Independent. 

Repreaentatlves  of  80  nations  gathered  in 
Munich  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  Uth  World 
Energy  Conference  Delegates  had  their  dif 
ferences.  but  on  the  Issue  of  nuclear  power 
they  spoke  with  a  single  voice  The  United 
States  Is  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

FYanz  Josef  Strauss  of  Germany  said. 
"Whoever  falls  to  take  advantage  of  nuclear 
energy  condemns  himself  to  backwardness. 
The  future  belongs  to  those  countries  that 
push  ahead  with  nuclear  energy  " 

The  poorest  developing  nations  were  the 
most  critical  They  see  the  United  States  sit 
ting  on  the  world's  greatest  supply  of 
energy  In  the  form  of  coal,  oil  shale,  heavy 
oil  In  old  wells  and  huge  supplies  of  urani- 
um and  nuclear  technology  In  the  words  of 
Carlos  Castro  Madero  of  the  Argentine 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  "Every  watt  of 
energy  the  United  SUtes  falls  to  produce  by 
nuclear  energy  must  be  produced  by  oil 
Every  barrel  of  oil  burned  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  barrel  for  which  we  must  com- 
pete on  the  market  and  this  means  higher 
prices."  The  participants  in  the  conference 
saw  no  near-term  future  for  such  sources  of 
energy  as  wind,  sun  or  tides. 

Antlnuclear  forces  are  placing  shackles  on 
the  economy.  They  are  frustrating  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population  and  of 
poor  people  whose  low  consumption  of 
energy  is  a  reflection  of  their  f)overty 

The  rest  of  the  world  sees  us  as  gluttons, 
misers,  hoarders  and  Incompetents.  The 
ecologists  preach  conservation  and  solar 
power.  Conservation  Is  not  a  policy  It  is  a 
prescription  for  slow  death  The  world's  re 
sources  of  oil  are  finite.  We  can  and  we 
must  stretch  the  remaining  supply  to  the 
utmost  limits. 

But  the  end  of  the  petroleum  age  Is  al 
ready  In  sight  and  solar  power  is  still  a 
dream.  To  date  there  Is  no  practical  solar 
technology  to  drive  our  transportation 
system  or  to  generate  electric  power  The 
latest  solar  technology  for  heating  homes 
and  water  that  is  practical  on  the  Island 
uses  an  electric  heat  back  up  system  that 
will  Increase  the  demand  for  electric  power 
The  elitist  groups  that  are  known  as  the 
environmentalists  have  paralyzed  our  ef 
forts  to  solve  the  primary  problem  of  our 
time— energy.  They  have  forced  us  to 
engage  in  a  sterile  debate  on  how  to  produce 
the  Impossible,  and  absolutely  foolproof, 
pollution-free  energy  source  We  are  sitting 
on  our  hands  talking  Instead  of  acting  We 
must  recapture  our  energy  policy  from  the 
elitists  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  many 
other  problems  of  our  society.* 
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HONORING  DEPARTING  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  NEW  YORK  DELE 
OATION 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  House  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  tJike  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  departing 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation. 
However,  I  cannot  say  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
losing  so  much  accumulated  experi- 
ence, legislative  expertise,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  The  State  of  New  York. 
with  the  second  largest  congressional 
delegation,  never  falls  to  impress  me 
with  the  high  caliber  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Today,  I  pav 
tribute  to  seven  outstanding  members 
of  that  delegation. 

In  my  friend  Jim  Hanley,  we  lose  a 
colleague  with  a  long  unblemished 
record  of  congressional  service  to  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation.  His  Influ- 
ence through  the  years  has  been  pro- 
found, and  he  Is  especially  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  by  every  civil  servant 
across  the  United  States.  In  large  part 
because  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  civil  servants  have  grown  to 
know  Job  security  and  a  standard  of 
living  that  few  other  groups  share. 

Robert  McEwen  Joined  Jm  Hawlxy 
as  a  freshman  in  that  class  of  1964. 
And  for  16  years,  he  has  proved  a  dedi- 
cated Congressman  and  a  man  who 
championed  the  Interests  of  his  dis- 
trict. I  know  him  as  a  decent,  very  con- 
structive man  who  has  accomplished 
so  much  during  his  tenure  In  Con- 
gress. He  has  made  a  great  impression 
on  ail  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know  him  over  the  years. 

The  year  1964  was  an  excellent  year 
for  New  York,  for  It  also  saw  Lester 
WoLJT  arrive  to  represent  the  Sixth 
District.  I  have  grown  to  respect 
Lester  most,  I  think,  for  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee.  That  area  of  the 
world  holds  the  great  opportunity  for 
closer  relations  and  expanded  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Lester  Woltt 
has  provided  distinguished  leadership 
in  that  area  which  has  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  country 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  and  I  entered 
Congress  In  the  same  freshman  class. 
She  was  a  classmate  of  my  wife  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  we  both 
know  her  and  respect  her  highly.  She 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Impeachment  hearings  during  the  Wa- 
tergate era  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Most  recently,  she 
served  with  me  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  have  grown  to  respect  her 
Judgment  and  I  will  miss  the  strong 
commitment  to  the  budget  process 
which  she  shared  with  me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  several 
years.   I   have   come   to   work   closely 
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with  Jerome  Ambro.  especially  on  eco- 
nomic matters.  Jerrt  has  always 
shown  a  commitment  to  spending  re- 
straint and  to  a  tax  policy  encouraging 
capital  formation.  He  has  a  grasp  of 
the  importance  of  these  Issues,  and  I 
have  always  found  him  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  fiscally  conservative  ef- 
forts to  Improve  our  economy.  I  will 
miss  working  with  him  on  these  mat- 
ters during  the  coming  years. 

John  Murphy's  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  guided  Im- 
portant legislation  through  that  com- 
mittee since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
His  knowledge  and  ability  in  this  area, 
and  so  many  others,  will  not  easily  be 
replaced. 

John  Wydler  and  I  were  separated 
by  political  party.  Although  we  disa- 
greed on  many  positions,  I  recognize 
John  as  one  of  the  most  tenacious 
fighters  In  Congress  for  what  he  t>e- 
Ueves.  Those  who  shared  Johns  views 
knew  that  their  viewpoint  was  always 
well-represented  In  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  best  to  all  of 
these  people  in  whatever  the  future 
holds  for  them.# 


THE  HANSONS  OF  TAYLOR, 
MICH.,  RETIRE 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1980 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  on  December  10.  two  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  good  friends.  Julia  and 
Henry  Hanson,  will  retire  after  33 
years  of  operating  a  food  market  in 
my  home  town  of  Taylor,  Mich. 

The  story  of  their  Tick  Tock  Market 
Is  a  typical  American  success  story. 
They  worked  hard,  used  the  golden 
rule  In  dealing  with  their  customers, 
and  t)ecame  prosperous  and  respected 
members  of  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  public  tribute  to  this  truly  out- 
standing couple,  and  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  on  the 
Hansons  and  their  market,  published 
November  19  in  the  Taylor  Ttlbune: 

Hansons  Rctire  Arrni  33  Years— Market, 
City  Grew  Up  Together 

Taylor. -When  Julia  and  Henry  Hanson 
opened  their  Tick  Tock  Market  in  1946, 
Goddard  Road,  where  they  located  their 
business,  was  a  simple,  two-lane  road 

The  police  department  consisted  of  mo 
patrolmen  and  a  chief.  The  fire  department 
was  a  little  better  off  It  boasted  a  chief  and 
his  deputy,  as  well  as  a  corps  of  volunteers. 

Those  volunteers,  paid  S3  for  each  fire 
they  worked  to  extinguish,  also  guarded 
prisoners  brought  In  by  the  police. 

In  1948.  the  tax  bill  for  the  Hansons  Tick 
Tock  Market  was  under  $50 

Times  have  changed,  and  so  has  the  city 
of  Taylor 

Goddard  Road,  upon  which  the  communl- 
ty'.s  city  hall  and  police  department  complex 
was  constructed,  is  now  a  four-lane  paved 
highway 

Taylors  police  and  fire  departments— al- 
though,    according     to     some,     not     large 
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enough  for  a  community  of  just  under 
80.000  residents— are  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  tools  of  the  trade"  and 
staffed  with  professionally  trained  men  and 
women 

And.  in  1979,  the  Hansons  final  year  in 
the  business,  the  government  wanted  $2,500 
in  taxes-approximately  50  times  the 
amount  the  couple  paid  33  years  earlier. 

Julia  and  Henry  Haiison  are  retiring  next 
month.  Dec  10.  after  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  doing  business  in  Taylor.  The  Tick 
Tock  Market,  located  al  21649  Goddard. 
grew  as  the  city  grew,  consistently  serving 
its  customers  under  the    golden  rule." 

We  had  a  saying.     Henry  Hanson  said, 
we  will   treat  these  people  like  we  would 
want   to   be  treated   if  we  were  customers 
And  It  paid  off  for  us. 

The  Hansons  expanded  their  store  three 
limes  during  the  33  years  of  operations, 
from  ihe  days  when  Taylor  was  more  rural 
than  urban  to  the  present. 

Hanson  remembers  what  Taylor  was  like 
In  those  days."  as  he  is  fond  of  saying. 

When  we  opened  in  1946."  he  reminisced. 

during  the  hunting  season,  we  had  to  chase 

the  pheasant  hunters  from  the  back  of  the 

store    because    the   shots    were    hitting    the 

building. 

He  also  recalls  vividly  the  rough  and 
tumble  days  of  early  Taylor  politics— the 
Harold  Rlppes  and  the  Alexander  Papps— as 
well  as  the  "bitter,  hard-fought  battle  "  be- 
tween early  township  supervisor  Sam  Gren- 
del  and  his  successor.  Rippe.  who  became 
one  of  the  more  notorious  local  politicians 
In  the  city's  history. 

"Politics  was  rough  in  those  days  in 
Taylor.  "  Hanson  recalls. 

In  1949.  Hanson  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  Taylor  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation, whose  memt>ers  Included  such  nota- 
ble Taylor  names  as  Grendel.  William  Pord 
'now  Democratic  congressman  representing 
the  15ih  US.  congressional  district).  Papp 
and  Willard  Kolhs.  founder  of  the  Colonial 
House. 

It  I  the  association)  proved  to  be  a  real 
good  groun  ana  li  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  "  Hanson  said,  especially  with  our 
township  days  at  Pardee  Park.  The  park 
was  later  sold  and  now  is  a  nice  subdivi- 
sion." 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  Tick  Tock 
Market  that  appealed  to  so  many  customers 
in  Taylor  was  the  fresh  fruit  and  produce- 
some  of  which  was  grown  In  the  Hansons' 
back  yard. 

The  couple  sold  or  gave  away  fruit  from 
the  12  apple  and  pear  trees  they  had  plant- 
ed 

One  year.  Hanson  recalled,  they  planted 
some  250  cauliflower,  broccoli  and  Brussels 
sprouts  plants,  and  occasionally  sent  cus- 
tomers out  to  select  their  own. 

Once  we  had  one  elderly  woman  come  in 
and  ask  for  cauliflower.  "  Hanson  said,  and 
I  gave  her  my  jack  knife  and  told  her  to  go 
out  and  cut  the  ones  she  wanted.  After 
about  20  minutes.  I  walked  out  to  see  why 
she  hadn't  come  in 

She  remarked  that  we  didn't  have  any. 
We  had  over  200  at  the  time,  but  the  heads 
were  covered  with  lower  leaves  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun's  rays  and  to  keep  them 
from  turning  brown  She  remarked  she  had 
never  seen  them  grow  So  I  showed  her  the 
broccoli  and  Brussels  sprouts  She  was 
amazed'" 

Although  the  Hansons  are  retiring  they 
say  they  plan  to  stay  in  Taylor,  their  home 

"We  plan  on  going  to  Florida  for  a  short 

trip    when    the    snow    flies.  "    Hanson    said 

People  ask  us  if  we  are  going  to  move  and 

we  tell  them  the  people  of  Taylor  have  been 
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real  nice  to  us.  so  we  plan  on  staying  right 
here  in  our  retirement."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHYE  H. 
BOSWELL 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  the  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
ago  the  National  Association  for  Sickle 
Cell  Disease  (NASCD)  was  born.  Be- 
ginning with  just  15  member  organiza- 
tions and  very  little  money,  NASCD 
grew  to  what  it  is  today;  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  thriving  national  associ- 
ation with  more  than  60  affiliate  orga- 
nizations. NASCD's  meteoric  rise  has 
occurred  chiefly  through  the  dedi- 
cated and  untiring  efforts  of  Dorothye 
H.  Boswell.  For  the  past  8  years,  Dor- 
othye has  served  as  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  Sickle 
Cell  Disease  and  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1980,  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles,  Friends  United— a 
gathering  of  Dorothye's  very  special 
friends— will  pay  special  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  Los  Angelean  for  her 
selfless  dedication  to  the  eradication 
of  the  insidious  disease  known  as 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  also,  for  her 
many  years  of  service  to  her  church 
and  other  charitable  causes.  Doroth- 
ye's commitment  to  her  fellow  human 
beings  is  an  inspiration  to  all  in  this 
time  of  strife  and  economic  upheaval 
and  I  would,  thus,  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished ace  mplishments  of  this  out- 
standing humanitarian. 

A  native  of  Welch,  W.  Va..  Dorothye 
attended  high  school  in  Youngstown. 
Ohio  and  went  on  to  pursue  levels  of 
higher  education  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Cleveland.  Ohio  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ities as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Disease  Association, 
Dorothye  achieved  an  impressive  26- 
year  career  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: a  time  which  also  found  her  ac- 
tively involved  in  community,  church, 
and  civic  affairs. 

From  1971  to  1972,  Dorothye  served 
as  national  president  of  the  National 
Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Disease. 
Since  1960,  she  has  served  as  a  volun- 
teer for  the  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Re- 
search Foundation  (SCDRF)  of  Los 
Angeles  and  in  1968.  she  organized  the 
women's  auxiliary  of  this  group  serv- 
ing as  its  first  president. 

Ms.  Boswell  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous civic  and  community  organiza- 
tions; among  them:  The  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  Revision  of  Sickle  Cell  Reg- 
ulations, California  State  Department 
of  Health;  Genetic  Disease  Advisory 
Committee:  Advisory  Committee  on 
Sickle  Cell  Counseling,  Los  Angeles 
County  Department  of  Health  Serv- 
ices; Los  Angeles  Chapters  of  the 
NAACP  and  Urban  League,  along  with 
many  others  too  lengthy  to  mention. 
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In  addition  to  these  civic  and  commu- 
nity based  affiliations,  Dorothye  has 
been  an  active  and  dedicated  member 
of  Grant  AME  Church  where  she  has 
h'  Id  various  positions  as  trustee,  pro- 
giam  chairman  of  Laymen's  Organiza- 
tion and  class  leader. 

As  one  might  gather  from  this  im- 
pressive list  of  achievements.  Dor- 
othye has  received  several  honors  and 
awards.  In  1964,  she  was  awarded  the 
Sojourner  Truth  Award  presented  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Club  of  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 
(NANB&PW),  along  with  the  Superior 
Truth  Award  given,  again,  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Club  of  NANB&PW.  And  in 
1966,  Dorothye  received  the  Service 
Award  from  the  Los  Angeles  Urban 
League  Guild. 

Listed  in  Who's  Who  of  America  in 
the  1973-74  edition;  Who's  Who  of 
Women  of  the  World  in  1974:  and 
Who's  Who  in  Black  America  in  1978. 
cne  wonders  where  the  list  ends  with 
this  unique  and  remarkable  woman. 
But.  there  is  more.  In  addition  to  all  of 
the  above,  Dorothye  also  found  the 
lime  to  contribute  to  the  book  enti- 
tled, "Sickle  Cell  Anemia— the  Ne- 
glected Disease." 

During  my  first  term  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
work  closely  with  Dorothye  in  bring- 
ing about  change  in  our  Federal  chari- 
ties. 

Through  her  leadership  with 
NASCD,  Dorothye  often  encountered 
hostility  from  chapters  of  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign,  which  raises 
$75  million  annually  for  charitable 
purposes.  Too  often,  black  Federal  em- 
ployees have  not  been  represented  in 
the  shaping  of  policies  and  allocation 
of  charitable  resources. 

With  her  support  and  involvement,  I 
was  able  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
needed  reforms  to  open  up  participa- 
tion by  black  charitable  groups  within 
the  campaign.  Following  months  of 
effort,  we  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
many  needed  changes  which  will  help 
achieve  this  goal.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Dor- 
othye that  she  was  not  satisfied  to  see 
NASCD's  acceptance,  but  that  she 
truly  wanted  to  open  the  doors  to 
other  worthwhile  philanthropic  pro- 
grams in  the  black  community.  For 
this  and  for  her  many  fine  contribu- 
tions to  humanity,  I  join  with  Friends 
United  and  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
in  saluting  Dorothye  H,  Boswell.* 


THE  GURU  OF  GIZMOS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  Time 
magazine  recognizing  Dr.  An  Wang, 
for  his  significant  contribution  in  the 
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field  of  minicomputers  and  word  proc- 
essors. 

Dr.  An  Wang  is  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Wang  Laboratories,  located  in 
Lowell.  Mass.  The  tremendous  success 
of  the  laboratories  has  been  and  con 
tinues  to  be  a  great  economic  boost  to 
the  city  of  Lowell  and  to  the  Common 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr  Wangs  personal  accomplish- 
ments extend  beyond  his  abilities 
within  the  computer  field.  He  is  an 
active  participant  in  many  important 
civic  duties,  and  has  been  cited  for  his 
efforts  to  retain,  restore,  and  maintain 
many  of  Lowells  historic  mills 

In  tribute  to  this  distinguished  gen 
tleman,  I  am  proud  to  submit  this  arti 
cle  and  insert  it  in  the  Record 
Thu  Guru  or  Gizmos 

The  premier  peddler  of  the  ne*  machines 
showing  up  in  buslne.ss  offices  l.s  neither 
IBM  nor  Xerox,  but  An  Wang.  61  a  Chinese 
born  inventor  who  founded  Wang  I-aboralo 
nes  In  1951  The  Ixjwell.  Mass.  company 
produces  state  of  the  art  equipment  for  the 
office  of  the  future  Wang  Lat>oratorles 
dominates  the  market  for  socalled  integral 
ed  Information  systems  These  are  elaborate 
combinations  of  computerized  word  and 
data  processors,  high  speed  printers,  tele 
communications  hoolt  ins  and  video  display 
terminals  used  by  .secretaries  and  tlielr 
bosses  And  such  office  innovations  are 
llliely  to  continue  Says  Wang  The  cost  of 
parts  Iteeps  getting  lower,  and  the  appltca 
tiorus  are  getting  wider  ' 

The  .son  of  a  Shanghai  Engli.sh  teacher 
Wang  came  to  the  US  in  194.S  to  earn  a 
Ph  D  in  applied  physics  at  Harvard  Three 
years  later,  at  age  28.  he  invented  the  mag 
netic  core,  a  tiny,  doughnut  shaped  data 
storage  element  that  remained  tiie  key  to 
computer  memory  technology  for  more 
than  20  years  until  it  was  replaced  by  .so 
phlsticated  semiconductor  equipment  in  the 
late  1960s  Wang  started  his  company  in  a 
dingy  room  above  an  eU-ctrlcal  fixtures 
store  on  Bostons  Columbus  Avenue  Tile 
firm  engineered  one  of  aklnd  products  to 
fill  special  customer  needs  One  result  was 
the  first  digital  scoreboard,  built  for  the 
opening  of  New  York  s  Shea  Stadium  in 
1964 

In  the  same  year  the  company's  reputa 
tion  began  to  grow  when  It  Introduced  one 
of  the  first  desk  top  electronic  calculators 
But  eight  years  later  Texas  Instruments 
began  selling  handheld  machines  made 
with  silicon  chips  and  stole  the  market 
Wang  then  quickly  shifted  his  company  s  ef 
forts  Into  large  .scale  office  electronics  In 
1972  the  company  entered  the  word  proces 
sor  market,  and  soon  Introduced  the  televi 
slon  like  screen  that  nearly  all  electronic 
word  processing  equipment  now  uses  for  dls 
playing  text.  The  company  at  present  has 
35%  of  the  world  market 

Nonstop  Innovation  and  a  sales  force  that 
is  among  the  best  m  the  industry  ha\e  kept 
Wang  Lat>oratories  expanding  rapidly  The 
company  has  averaged  a  75%  annual  growth 
in  proflLs  over  the  past  five  yeer:..  Including 
an  82%  Increase  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30  In  the  quarter  that  ended 
Sept.  30.  earnings  were  up  84%  over  the 
.same  period  last  year 

Further  growth,  though,  will  be  more  dif 
ficult  The  offlce-of  the  future  market  has 
become  so  attractive  that  the  computer 
giants  are  now  aggressively  going  after  it 
IBM,  for  example,  last  summer  Introduced 
Its  low  priced  DIsplaywrlter  that  will  com 
pete  with  certain  Wang  products 
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Wang,  who  has  been  an  American  citizen 
since  1955,  Is  now  about  to  start  operation 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  He  is  currently  com 
pleting  negotiations  with  the  Peoples  fte 
public  of  China  on  a  joint  venture  to  pro 
duce  small  computers  in  Nanjing  Ha\mg 
heard  of  Wang  s  spectacular  record.  Chine.se 
bureaucraUs  are  already  planning  on  $4  mil 
lion  to  15  million  worth  of  production  In  the 
projects  first  year  and  a  60%  pnnual 
growth  rate  thereafter  • 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION- 
PART  II 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  I.  1980 

•  Mr    FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo 
ber  2.  1980.  I  inserted  in  the  Congres 
SIGNAL  Record  an  article   from  West 
em  Engineer,  published  by  the  Profes- 
sional   Engineers    of    Colorado   of    the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. The  article  dealt  with  the  prob 
lems  associated  with  the  state  of  engi 
neering   education    In   America    today. 
The    problem    is    indeed    frightening 
Many  of  our  engineering  schools  are 
being   forced   to   teach   our  computer 
age    students    with    stone-age    equip- 
ment. I  Join  with  the  80.000  members 
of  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  and  the  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Colorado,  in  their  concern  for 
this  issue  and  will  insert  in  the  Record 
the  second  in  the  three  article  series 
on  engineering  educators. 

Encineekinc.  Needs— Facilities 
Engineering    education    In    Colorado    has 
come  to  a  crassroads.  and  engineering  edu 
rators  are  faced  with  the  frustrating  reallza 
tion  that  at   pre.sent  they  cannot  afford  to 
follow  the    correct    path 

Essentially,  the  problem  lies  with  funding 
insufficient  to  handle  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  students 

Interest  in  engineering  is  at  an  all  time 
high  Students  are  literally  clamoring  for 
ddmussion  to  the  state.s  three  engineering 
colleges  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  at 
Golden.  Colorado  State  University  m  Fort 
Collins  and  the  University  of  Colorado  with 
campuses  at  Boulder.  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs 

Quality  of  the  students  themselves  is  ex 
cellent  has  never  been  better  But  enroll 
ment  ceilings,  due  to  legislative  caps  and 
space  and  faculty  constraints  mean  that 
qualified  students  are  being  turned  away  at 
a  rate  of  up  to  five  for  every  one  admitted 
The  job  market  for  engineering  graduates 
also  IS  good  and  looks  to  remain  so  as  .socl 
ety  in  general  and  Colorado  in  particular 
continue  to  move  rapidly  into  areas  of  high 
technology 

The  average  graduate  of  Colorado  engi 
neering  .schools  interviews  with  anywhere 
from  SIX  to  14  companies  and  receives  sever 
al  job  offers  at  starting  salaries  ranging 
from  about  $17,000  to  $30,000  -  thousands  of 
dollars  more  than  offered  to  most  liberal 
arts  graduates 

Engineering  educators  in  the  stale  want  to 
serve  students  who  desire  an  engineering 
education  and  employers  seeking  highly 
qualified  young  engineers,  but  they  are 
finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to  do  either 
The  budget  situation  and  associated  class 
room  and  laboratory  space  shortages  cau.sed 
by  ballooning  enroUmenUs  are  approaching 
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crisis  proportions,  the  tiiree  engineering 
deans  agree  That  problem  is  compounded 
by  a  severe  shortage  of  engineers  particular 
ly  in  Colorado 

Just  how  serious  is  the  engineering  college 
budget  situation''  During  tlie  1978  79  and 
1979  80  period,  apppropnations  of  state 
funds  to  higher  education  in  Colorado  in 
creased  only  12  percent,  or  6  percent  per 
year,  exactly  half  the  national  average 
The.se  figures  are  based  on  a  biennial  study 
of  state  funds  for  higher  education  pub- 
lished Oct  9.  1979  in  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education 

That  report  showed  that  in  state  and  local 
tax  dollar  appropriations  for  higher  educa 
tion  per  student,  Colorado  ranked  48th  in 
the  nation-  23  percent  k>elow  the  national 
average  Among  the  13  western  states,  Colo 
rado  ranked  10th  m  per  capita  support  for 
higher  education 

What  this  has  meant  to  the  states  three 
engineering  schools  '.s  an  increasing  student 
faculty  ratio  <a  crisis  in  Itself  m  a  discipline 
such  as  engineerings,  a  very  real  space 
crunch  in  classroom  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties, a  shortage  and  otwole.scence  of  labora- 
tory equipment,  declining  expense  budgets 
and  a  sub.stantlal  lixss  of  key  faculty  mem- 
bers 

At  CSU.  for  example,  upper  diu.sion  stu- 
dent FTE  I  full  time  equivalent  >  is  up  93  per 
cent  and  for  the  college  as  a  whole,  up  60 
percent  while  the  faculty  PTE  is  up  only  23 
percent  in  the  past  six  years  In  that  time 
(vriod,  the  college  has  lost  63  percent  of  Its 
expense  budget  purchasing  power  Capital 
outlay  money  dropped  nearly  30  percent  be 
tween  1974  and  1978 

That  hurts  but  what  hurts  more  i.s  thai 
quality  of  education  suffers 

Enrollment  at  the  three  cnginetrmg 
schools  IS  up  anywhere  from  about  70  per- 
cent to  nearly  100  percent  since  1973  but 
additional  cla.ssroom  and  latX)rator\  space 
to  accommodate  the  extra  students  amounts 
to  virtually  nothing 

Overcrowding  affecUs  both  teaching  and 
learning  In  order  to  leach  engineering 
design,  cla.sses  should  be  small  t)ecause  stu- 
dents often  require  Individual  tutoring  En- 
gineering courses  are  sequential,  one  course 
follows  another  and  courses  build  upon  each 
other  A  student  who  falls  to  master  one 
subject  likely  will  do  worse  in  the  next 

Faculty  members  must  be  able  to  monitor 
the  comprehension  of  their  classe.s  through 
recitation  and  careful  observation  I.Arge 
classes  preclude  this 

Large  class  sizes  in  lat)oratory -based  sub 
jects  compel  professors  to  simplify  demon- 
strations and  examinations,  causing  quality 
to  suffer  dangerously  Becau.se  of  being 
overburdened  by  sheer  numbers  of  students. 
a  professor  may  fall  to  recognize  that  a  stu- 
dent IS  doing  poorly  in.  .say.  a  design  course 
This  might  well  lead  to  an  engineering  error 
that  could  be  costly  in  terms  of  lives  and 
dollars 

The    three    engineering    .schools    are    at- 
tempting to  be  flexible  In  the  face  of  this 
hardship    bv    teaching    large   cla.s.ses    where 
feasible    In  some  cases,  this  means  schedul 
ing    classes    all    over    campus    by    matcf-ing 
class  size  to  room  size    p.stead  of  using  build 
ings  specifically  designed  for  engineering  in 
struct  ion     At    CSU.   studenLs   are    bused    to 
classes  al  the  Foothills  Campus  west  of  the 
city,  a  20  minute  trip  one-way— obviously  a 
waste  of  valuable  time  that  could  otherwise 
b«-  used  for  instruction  and  laboratory  activ- 
ities. 

Typical  engineering  classrooms  designed 
to  handle  30  to  40  students  now  house  social 
science  classes  at  CSU,  while  70  to  80  -  and 
sometimes  up  to  250  engineering  students- 
must  meet  in  the  social  sciences  building 
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At  CSU.  the  Engineering  Center  complex, 
completed  in  1966  has  spot  shortages  of 
laboratory  space  but,  in  general,  now  has 
sufficient  space  for  the  number  of  students 
that  the  limitations  of  faculty  memt>ers  and 
classrooms  Impose, 

At  the  Colorado  Springs  campus,  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  lat>oratory  space,  ne 
cessilatlng  inefficient  multiple  use  of  such 
space.  Apparatus  must  be  dismantled  and 
stored  when  not  in  actual  use.  a  practice 
that  Is  costly  in  ternns  of  breakage,  re-cali- 
bratlon,  faculty  and  technician  lime  and  in- 
efficient use  of  class  time. 

Current  remodeling  will  increase  the 
available  engineering  laboratory  space  there 
to  about  6,000  square  feet,  aliout  a  third  of 
the  amount  needed  for  current  enrollment 
and  anticipated  growth 

At  Mines,  which  is  expected  to  reach  its 
enrollment  celling  of  3.000  students  In  a  few 
years,  a  new  building  to  house  the  mining 
and  basic  engineering  departments  is  near 
ing  completion.  That  structure  was  needed 
l)ecause  the  departments  It  will  house  now 
are  located  in  obsolete  buildings  constructed 
in  1900  and  1905  But,  because  of  inadequate 
stale  support  for  capital  construction,  the 
school  had  to  obtain  a  $4  4  million  gift  from 
the  Brown  Foundation  of  Houston,  Tex,,  to 
finance  the  new  building, 

CSUs  No  1  remodeling  priority  is  plan 
ning  money  for  the  old  veterinary  hospital, 
a  30-year-old  building  now  virtually  useless 

The  middle  two-thirds  of  the  building  is  a 
maze  of  examination.  X  ray,  surgery  and 
holding  roonvs  for  animals,  in  no  way  suited 
for  engineering  instruction  Its  only  desir- 
able features  are  that  Us  vacant,  basically 
sound  and  located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Engineering  Building  on  the  main  campus. 

The  two-phase  project,  if  funded  by  the 
Legislature,  is  expected  to  cost  roughly  $2.2 
million.  If  detailed  planning  can  begin  by 
next  summer,  it  could  be  ready  for  occupan- 
cy by  engineering  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

Yet  another  problem  facing  the  slates  en 
gineerlng  schools  is  the  need  to  keep  cur 
rent  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through 
computer  aided  design  activity  This  new- 
emphasis  requires  new  hardware,  equipment 
and  work  areas  for  students.  Computer 
aided  design  was  not  economically  feasible 
SLS  recently  as  10  years  ago.  therefore  wasn'i 
anticipated  nor  planned  for.  However,  the 
need  for  engineering  schools  to  move  into 
such  areas  Is  critical  l)ecause  curricula  must 
reflect  state-of-the-art  and  provide  students 
with  the  activities  they  are  going  to  use  in 
the  profession  after  the  turn  of  the  century 

Engineering  faculty  members  have 
reached  the  point  of  overload.  Faculties 
have  Increased  slightly  or  not  at  all  (CU  lost 
positions)  in  recent  years,  but  they  certainly 
haven't  kept  pace  with  enrollment.  It's  diffi- 
cult enough  to  teach  a  subject  such  as  com- 
position with  a  class  of  30  or  more  students, 
but  now.  in  engineering,  it's  not  unusual  to 
find  50  to  60  students  in  laboratory-based 
situations  where  20  to  30  students  used  to 
be  considered  unwieldy.  At  CSU.  the  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  In  engineering  now  ex- 
ceeds the  university  average  in  spite  of  the 
fact  the  college  has  the  largest  graduate 
program  on  campus. 

Typically,  engineering  courses  are  prob- 
lem-oriented with  homework  assigned  on  a 
dally  basis,  due  the  following  class  period. 
Rapid  grading  and  return  of  papers  to  stu- 
dents becomes  impossible  with  classes  of  50 
to  60  or  more. 

It's  not  unusual  for  engineering  professors 
to  work  10-hour  days  and  work-weeks  of  SO- 
TO hours  in  order  to  keep  up  with  class  prep- 
aration, instruction,  advising,  paper  grading 
and  research  commitments.  Industry,  with 
its  l)etter  salaries  and  working  conditions, 
begins  to  look  more  and  more  attractive. 
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While  it's  gratifying  to  see  today's  young 
people  interested  in  careers  in  engineering, 
its  frustrating  to  have  to  turn  away  good 
students  and  to  be  forced  to  offer  students 
who  are  admitted  less  than  they  deserve  be- 
cause of  classroom  and  laboratory  space 
shortages,  obsolete  and/or  under-equipped 
latKjralories  and  faculty  overload. 

The  need  for  engineers  is  not  going  to 
lessen,  nor  is  student  demand  for  education 
in  engineering.  Engineering  educators  in  the 
state  are  eager  to  resE)ond.  They  have  the 
raw  material  in  the  form  of  well-qualified 
students,  but  not  in  terms  of  the  resources 
required  to  adequately  accomplish  the  Job.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOBBY  BROWN 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  fine  Ameri- 
can who  will  be  retiring  after  37  years 
of  officiating. 

Bobby  Brown  has  brought  a  great 
deal  of  class  to  high  school  football  as 
the  referee.  Few  officials  are  as  re- 
spected for  their  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  total  dedication  to  the  game. 
Mr.  Brown,  61,  sells  industrial  equip- 
ment to  schools  in  a  dozen  northeast- 
ern Ohio  counties. 

Bobby  began  working  YMCA  basket- 
ball while  in  college  and  officiated  his 
first  football  game  in  Illinois  while  in 
the  Air  Force  and  stationed  at  Scott 
Field  near  St.  Louis.  Bobby  became 
one  of  greater  Cleveland's  best  known 
basketball  and  football  officials.  A 
man  with  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
and  hustle. 

We  In  Cleveland  will  miss  his  pres- 
ence on  the  football  field.  He  has  been 
as  Inspiration  to  coaches  as  well  as 
young  football  players. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  NUSSBAUM 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19.  1980,  Ruth  Nussbaum  will 
be  honored  by  the  State  of  Israel  at  a 
dinner  of  state  at  which  time  she  will 
be  presented  with  the  coveted  Tree  of 
Life  Award. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  paying  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
Is  the  epitome  of  wisdom,  warmth,  and 
dedication. 

For  32  years,  Ruth  Nussbaum,  as  the 
wife  of  the  eminent  Rabb;  Max  Niiss- 
baum,  guided  the  spiritual  life  of 
Temple  Israel  of  Hollywood.  The  lead- 
ership and  compassion  which  mtide 
her  the  beloved  and  respected  'rebbit- 
zin"  of  Temple  Israel  were  the  quali- 
ties which  carried  her  on  so  notably  in 
many  other  far-reaching  areas  of 
human  concern.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  delineate  where  her  role  as 
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Rabbi  Nussbaum's  partner  and  com 
munity  leader  ended  and  where  the  in- 
dividual Ruth  Nussbaum,  world  hu- 
manitarian, began.  Her  influence  was 
a  natural  extension  of  her  capacity  for 
caring  and  doing. 

Mrs.  Nussbaum  holds  the  1979 
Sword  of  Zion  Award  of  the  American 
Zionist  Federation  as  well  as  ser\'lng 
on  their  regional  board,  and  together 
with  her  husband.  Rabbi  Max  Nuss- 
baum, received  numerous  major 
awards  over  the  years  including  the 
1971  Brandeis  Award  of  the  ZOA  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  then  Vice 
President,  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Among  her  many  affiliations  and 
past  honors  are.  Member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Zionist  Council  of  the  World  Zion- 
ist Organization  and  special  delegate 
to  its  sessions  in  Jerusalem;  member  of 
the  national  board  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the 
Guarcians  of  Courage  of  the  Chaim 
Sheba  Hospital  and  the  sisterhood  of 
Temple  Israel.  She  was  chairman  of 
the  women's  division  during  the  ago- 
nizing period  of  the  Six  Day  War  in 
1967  and  again  as  chairperson  of  the 
board  of  governors  during  the  Yom 
Klppur  War  of  1973.  She  Is  a  life 
member  of  Hadassah  and  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  as  well  as 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  American  Jewish  Congress, 
American  Mogen  David  for  Israel  and 
Women's  American  ORT. 

The  tribute  now  being  bestowed  on 
Ruth  Nussbaum  Is  particularly  fitting 
as  this  occasion  marks  the  Bar  Mltz- 
vah  year  of  the  reunification  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  celebration  of  Shomre 
Yerushalaim— Guardians  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  In  con- 
gratulating Ruth  Nussbaum  for  her 
sw;hievements  and  for  continuing  the 
work  begun  by  Rabbi  Max  Nussbaum. 
To  their  children  Hannah  Marsh  and 
Jeremy  and  Charllne  Nussbaum  go  my 
wishes  and  hopes  that  they  will  carry 
on  the  work  toward  the  ideals  of  peace 
and  concern  for  mankind  to  which 
their  parents  dedicated  their  lives.* 


MEN  OF  VISION 


HON.  LAMAR  GUDGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, President  Carter  signs  into  law 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (H.R.  39),  This  act 
protects  America's  priceless  resources 
in  Alaska— sometimes  referred  to  as 
our  Nation's  "crown  jewels"— and 
hereafter  classifies  them  as  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  national  forests,  and  wilderness 
areas.  It  also  commemorates  the  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  commitment  of 
two  outstanding  legislators— Interior 
Committee  Chairman  Morris  K. 
Udall  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
Chairman  John  F.  Seiberlinc. 
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One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
our    representative    form    of    govern 
ment  Is  Its  characteristic  of  presenting 
from  the  535  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  a  sufficient  numt)er  of  con 
cerned  and  committed  leaders  to  deal 
with  those  Issues  which  are  of  historic 
and  national  importance  but  may  have 
little  appeal  to  the  Congressman  s  own 
constituents  and  little  value  In  Insur 
Ing  his  reelection.  Indeed,  the  protec 
tlon  of  Alaska   Is  certainly   a   remote 
Issue  to  the  resident^!  of  Arizona  and 
Ohio  but.  In  time,  what  has  been  done 
by    the   gentleman    from    Arizona   and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  be  far 
more  important  to  the  descendants  of 
their  constituents  than  anything  else 
these  gentlemen  undertake    Certainly, 
these  are  men  of  vision 

During  their  outstanding  terms  of 
service  here  In  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves.  it  has  been  an  extreme 
pleasure  for  this  Congressman  from 
North  Carolina  to  work  with  them  and 
share  vicariously  their  love  of  Alaska 
and  Its  treasures  and  their  strong  com 
mitment  to  protect  these  treasures  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations  of 
Americans 

Someday.  I  hope  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  the  great  State  of 
Alaska  to  see  the  magnificent  Gates  of 
the  Arctic,  to  watch  the  eagles  soar  in 
flight  over  Admiralty  Island,  and  to 
observe  the  migration  of  the  caribou 
through  the  wildlife  preserves 
Through  the  eyes  of  Congressman 
Udall  and  Seiberling,  I  feel  that  I 
have  already  viewed  these  exotic  won 
ders  and  know  that  I  share  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Interi- 
or Committee  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  conviction  that 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  is  timely,  is  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  Is  unquestlona 
bly  the  most  Important  environmental 
legislation  of  this  decade. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  PLO 

HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 

OF  MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr   BLANCHARD   Mr  Speaker.  On 
November    26,    the    New    York    Times 
published    an    interesting    and    Impor 
tant   article   by   Oberlln   Prof    Steven 
Plaut  on  the  subject  of  self-determlna 
tion  for  the  Palestinians  In  the  Middle 
East.    I    would    like    to    call    my    col- 
leagues  attention  to  Professor  Plaut  s 
analysis    of    the    issues    involved  — his 
cogent  case  against  allowing  a  hostile 
PLO-domlnated      slate      on      Israels 
border  is  a  much-needed  contribution 
to  our  own  country  s  debate   on   the 
Arab- Israeli  conflict. 
The  article  follows: 
No.  THE  Palestinians  Are  Not  Entitled  to 

ScLr- Determination 

•  By  Steven  E   Plaut) 

Obehlin.  Ohio  -One  of  the  great   plati 

ludes  of   recent   years  l.s  tiie   refrain   heard 


wllh  Puvlovlan  .sponlanrlty  in  Mrlually 
every  debate  about  the  Arab  Israeli  con 
fllct  that  self  determination  for  the  Pal 
estlnians  is  the  key  to  Middle  E&sl  peace  It 
is  not  The  true  key  to  peace  lies  In  convinc 
ing  the  AratM  of  the  futllily  of  trying  to  de 
stroy  Israeli  self  determination 

Why  the  Palestinians'  There  are  already 
22  sovereign  Arab  states  Surely  not  every 
group  of  Arabs  everywhere  is  unconditional 
ly  entitled  to  the  right  of  self-determina 
tion  for  if  so.  then  Israel  Iran  Ethiopia, 
and  several  other  countries  must  cease  to 
exist  If  It  is  unthinkable  for  Palestinian 
Aratxs  to  live  as  a  political  minority  among 
Jordanian  Aratxs  or  Israeli  Jew.s  *h.v  is  it 
less  unthinkable  for  Galilee  Aratxs,  Negev 
Arabs.  Iranian  and  French  Arabs  to  do  so"" 
And  If  Palestinian  Aratxs  need  their  own 
state,  why  should  not  Syrian  Jews,  who  lue 
as  a  distinct  ethnic  minority  within  Israel 
be  similarly  entitled  to  their  own  homeland 
in  parts  of  Syria' 

What  exactly  doe.s  self-determination 
mean'  In  the  rase  of  the  Palestlnlan.s  it 
doesn  t  mean  the  enjoyment  of  riMl  liber 
lies,  freedom  of  speech  and  democratic  rep 
resentation.  since  Israel  is  the  only  place  m 
the  Middle  East  where  Arabs  do  have  thase 
rights  Besides.  Yasir  Arafat  says  that  the 
Ayalollah  Ruhollah  Khomeinis  Iran  Is  his 
model  of  a    democratic  secular  state 

And  if     self  determination     simply  means 
territorial    sovereignty,    why    is    it    required 
only    for    Palestinians    liung    west    of    the 
Jordan  River'  There  haie  always  been  more 
Palestinians    on    the    Ea.st    Bank    than    the 
West   Bank,  mast  of  Jordan  s  population  Is 
Palestinian  and  Jordan  controls  two  thirds 
of  Mandatory  Palestine    And  why  is  it  that 
West  Bank  resldenU  did  not  need  a  home 
land  when  It  was  illegally   held  by  Jordan 
before    1967.    yet    .suddenly    developed    this 
need  after  the  1967  Arab  Israeli  war'  Rafiq 
Natshe.    Palestine    Liberation    Organization 
spokesman   in  Saudi  Arabia,   was  quoted  in 
the   Saudi    newspaper   al  Riyadh   as    having 
said:     We  [the  P  L  O  1  were  not  established 
in  1985  In  order  to  liberate  Hebron    Nablus 
and  Gaza,  for  these  were  already  liberated, 
but  rather    we  were  established  to  liberate 
Jaffa.  Haifa.  Ramie  and  the  Negev 
How  curious  that  Palestinians  only  need  a 
homeland     when  that  means  Israeli  strate 
g\c  losses  and  vulnerability   Israel  is  told  not 
to  fear  tiie  creation  of  a  .second  Palestinian 
Arab   state   i  Jordan    tx-ing    the    first  i.   since 
that  state  would  be  preoccupied  with  inter 
nal    economic    and    .social    problems,    and 
would  tie  thus  unprepared  for  military  ad 
ventunsm    Why  this  should  be  so  is  unclear 
since  no  other  Arab  country  has  e\er  let  in 
ternal  .social  problems  get  m  the  way  of  im 
penal  ambition    It  is  parth-ularly  suspect  in 
light    of    the    regular    a.-v^erllons    by    PLO 
leaders  that  the  only  reason  they  even  want 
a  West  Bank  state  is  to  u.se  it  as  a  base  for 
destroying  Israel 

Israel  is  assured  that  YasIr  Arafat  would 
mellow  once  he  achieved  power,  much  like 
that  old  terrorist  Menachem  Begin  Thus 
Israel  is  asked  to  gamble  on  the  basis  of  a 
non  sequltur  when  the  cost  of  lasing  the  bet 
is  certain  politlclde  and  probable  genocide 
For  what  is  to  prevent  an  unmellowed  Mr 
Arafat  from  using  the  West  Bank  to  esca 
late  tensions,  terrorist  atrocities,  and  launch 
a  new  war  together  with  his  fellow  Arab 
states-  a  war  that  Israel  would  be  forced  to 
fight  from  indefensible  borders,  less  than  10 
miles  across  in  some  parts' 

Of  course,  self  determination  could  be 
defined  as  a  wide  degree  of  local  autonomy 
with  external  constraints  on  military  and 
foreign  policy  options  But  that  is  what  the 
Israelis  have  proposed,  and  no  one  else 
seems  to  think  that  It  constitutes  self  deter 
minatlon.  The  entire  basis  for  the  rejection 
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of  the  Camp  Oa\id  agreements  by  the 
P  LO  and  its  friends  was  that  they  were  dl 
reeled  at  achieving  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict With  Israel  rather  than  the  destruction 
of  Israel  The  demand  that  the  P  L  O  be  in 
eluded  in  the  negotiation  proce.ss  is  so  that 
It  will  be  scuttltHl,  the  ralson  d>tre  of  the 
P  L.O  Is  the  prevention  of  anv  settlement 
With  Israel 

The  fact  must  be  faced  tliat  Palestinian 
self  determination  has  t>ecome  a  euphe 
mism    for    the    liquidation    of    Israel     Like 

white  power'  and  stales  rights  in  this 
country  Palestinian  rights  has  become  a 
racist  buzz  word  disguising  the  intention  of 
suppre.ssing  the  rights  of  another  group  Of 
course.  Palestinians,  like  white  folks  do 
have  rights  But  these  do  not  include  the 
uolent     destruction     of     Israel    the     only 

right     the  PLO  seeks  to  exercise  » 


PATTEN  TRIBUTE 

HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OT  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker 
I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
when  the  special  order  on  Eddie 
Patten  wa.s  held  in  this  Chamber  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  However.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  that  Eddie  will  not  be 
In  this  body  when  the  97th  Congress 
convenes. 

If  there  Is  any  one  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  us  on  how  best  to  serve  the 
needs  and  solve  the  problems  of  our 
constituents.  I  think  It  is  Eddie 
Patten.  In  all  the  18  years  he  served 
in  the  House,  Eddie  never  forgot  the 
people  who  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
serve  in  the  Congress.  He  always  made 
himself  available  to  his  constituents 
and  took  a  personal  interest  In  each 
problem  presented  him.  Eddie  Patten 
set  an  example  In  constituent  service 
and  concern  that  we  all  should  follow. 
Another  hallmark  of  Eddie  Patten's 
distinguished  career  of  public  service 
was  his  constant  devotion  to  Improved 
education  In  America,  especially  voca- 
tional and  adult  education.  Many  of 
the  people  in  my  State  of  Mississippi 
have  t)eneflted  from  the  funds  Eddie 
provided  for  this  purpose 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  wishing  the  very  best  for 
Eddie  and  Ann  in  the  years  ahead  and 
hope  they  will  not  be  strangers  to 
their  many  friends  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.* 


THE  REAGAN  AGENDA 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Wa.shinKton 
Report  for  Wednesday.  November  26, 
1980,  into  the  Congressional  Record; 
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The  Reagan  Agenda 
The  question  in  ihe  congressional  cloak- 
rooms and  in  political  discussions  across  the 
country  is  what  will  Governor  Reagan  do  as 
President'  It  may  be  premature  for  me  to 
try  to  answer  the  question,  but  Ninth  Dis- 
trict residents  have  asked  it  so  frequently 
and  Insistently  m  conversations  and  in  let 
ten.  that  I  should  probably  make  an  effort 
Mr  Reagan  s  economic  program,  which 
will  aim  to  strengthen  the  economy  by  un- 
leashing the  forces  of  the  free  market,  is 
the  focus  of  intense  interest.  There  is  agree- 
ment here  in  Washington  that  Mr  Reagan 
will  lake  a  conservation  path,  trying  to  con- 
trol government  spending,  reduce  taxes,  di- 
minish the  role  of  government  in  the  econo- 
my and  stimulate  savings,  production,  and 
investment  Behind  this  general  plan,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  real  struggle  going  on  among 
Mr  Reagan  s  top  economic  advisors.  The 
Livsues  are  the  scope  and  vigor  of  his  eco- 
nomic policies.  Some  advisors  want  radical 
action  a  massive  tax  cut  to  accelerate 
growth  and  an  immediate  return  to  the 
principles  of  unconstrained  capitalism 
Others  favor  a  more  moderate  course:  siz- 
able tax  cuts  across  the  board,  with  business 
getting  special  attention,  and  substantial  re- 
ductions in  government  spending.  My  judg- 
ment IS  that  Mr  Reagan  will  incline  toward 
moderate,  away  from  radicalism 

In  energy  policy,  Mr  Reagan  may  push  to 
end  all  federal  price  controls  on  oil  and  nat 
ural  gas  i  now  set  to  expire  on  December  31. 
1984  I  He  may  encourage  the  use  of  coal  and 
nuclear  power  as  well  Mr  Reagan  has  criti- 
'ized  the  new  public  corporation  that  pro- 
motes synthetic  fuels,  but  my  guess  Is  that 
he  will  accept  it  eventually.  I  would  also 
expect  Mr  Reagan  to  try  to  ease  the  burden 
of  government  b>  eliminating  regulations. 
He  might  combine  a  general  moratorium  on 
new  regulations  with  an  offset'  policy  to 
allow  new  ones  only  if  old  regulations  are 
retired  Mr.  Reagan  will  force  agencies  to 
balance  the  costs  and  benefits  of  regulations 
more  carefully,  and  he  may  agree  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  power  to  veto  any 
ntw  rei?i'!atlcnG  it  dislikes. 

As  concerns  national  security.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan .s  primary  goal  will  be  to  re-establish 
America's  military  superiority.  To  achieve 
this  goal  he  will  propose  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  more  ships  for  the  Navy,  increased 
pay  for  military  personnel,  and  greater 
numbers  of  land-based  strategic  missiles 
The  immediate  emphasis  will  be  on  acceler- 
ated production  of  current  weapons  sys- 
tems, not  on  developmeni  of  new  systems 
that  Will  not  be  available  for  years.  Mr 
Reagan  will  try  to  counter  the  growing  stra 
tegic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  soon  as 
possible.  Success  in  doing  so  will  enable  him 
to  deal  from  a  stronger  position  in  negotiat- 
ing a  new  limitation  on  strategic  arms.  Mr 
Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  with- 
draw SALT  11  from  the  Senate  and  seek 
new  talks  on  limiting  American  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  Also,  he  has  said  he  be- 
lieves in  linkage,  which  implies  that  dis- 
agreements with  Moscow  in  Africa  or  the 
Middle  East  may  have  adverse  effects  on 
the  new  talks  Although  Mr  Reagan  op- 
posed the  partial  grain  embargo  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  not  yet  apparent  to  me 
whetiier  he  will  act  to  remove  it  early  in  his 
administration  Mr  Reagan  will  probably 
drop  his  insistence  on  official  relations'^ 
with  Taiwan  as  he  comes  to  recognize  China 
as  an  important  potential  partner  in  the 
three-cornered  strategic  game.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Mr  Reagan  will  not  press 
friendly  nations  on  internal  political  ar- 
rangement*  or  violations  of  human  rights 
My  overall  feeling  is  that  the  new  President 
Will  preside  over  a  foreign  policy  more  "2u- 
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tlous  than  his  campaign  rhetoric  would  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  Reagan  will  advocate  several  major 
changes  in  federal  programs  He  wants  to 
remove  the  earnings  limit  for  social  security 
beneficiaries,  transfer  welfare  back  to  the 
states,  give  broad  block  grants  for  urban  re 
newal.  and  create  "enterprise  zones  "  to  at- 
tract businesses  to  blighted  neighborhoods 
in  Inner  cities.  I  expect  that  Mr,  Reagan  will 
delay  action  to  eliminate  the  Department  of 
Education  (one  of  his  campaign  promises), 
but  will  revive  the  proposal  for  tax  credits 
for  parents  who  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools.  I  am  uncertain  how  hard  Mr 
Reagan  will  press  for  anti-abortion  and 
school  prayer  amendments.  My  impression 
IS  that  he  will  regard  such  amendments  as 
less  important  than  his  economic  and  de- 
fense programs. 

Many  of  Mr,  Reagan's  objectives  are 
worthy:  my  main  concern  is  whether  they 
are  attainable.  Presidents  must  draw  up  a 
list  of  priorities  and  then  garner  enough  po- 
litical strength  to  achieve  the  goals  that  are 
high  on  the  list.  They  must  not  dissipate 
strength  on  a  wide  variety  of  secondary 
projects.  As  I  understand  Mr  Reagan's 
goals  and  the  mandate  he  received  from  the 
voters,  he  will  concentrate  on  reducing  gov 
ernment  spending,  holding  down  inflation. 
lessening  government  interference  in  pri 
vale  and  business  affairs,  and  fortifying 
America's  stature  in  the  world.  These  will 
be  the  primary  targets:  others  will  be  given 
less  attention. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  be  flexible  and  pragmatic,  not  as 
tilled  to  the  right  as  some  expect.  One  of 
my  Republican  colleagues,  a  strong  support- 
er of  Mr.  Reagan,  said  the  other  day  that  it 
is  far  harder  to  run  the  country  than  it  is  to 
criticize  those  who  run  It.  Republican  lead 
ers  now  sprinkle  their  remarks  with  such 
words  as  "realistic,  "  practical,  and  com- 
promise '  Mr.  Reagan  knows  that  he 
became  President  with  only  27  percent  of 
Americans  supporting  him.  He  will  concen 
trate  on  trying  to  keep  his  coalition  togeih- 
er.  He  will  recognize  that  the  country  is  so 
big  and  so  diverse  that  he  will  be  able  to 
move  it  only  gradually  but.  I  hope,  suffi- 
ciently, to  give  the  people  reason  to  believe 
that  things  are  getting  better.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JEROME  AMBRO 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  'WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  96th  Congress,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  very  closely  with 
Jerry  Ambro  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 
Under  his  chairmanship  we  have  ac- 
complished a  number  of  significant 
things.  During  this  year  alone,  we 
have  drafted  and  reported  seven 
authorizing  bills  which  not  only  re- 
flect careful  legislative  oversight,  but 
which  more  Importantly  reflect  the 
subcommittee's  commitment  to  fiscal 
rL-sponsibility.  Not  one  of  those  bills 
was  1  cent  over  budget:  and.  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  on 
our  subcommittee,  fiscal  responsibility 
is  a  bipartisan  concern. 
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Early  in  this  Congress,  we  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  faced  with  impending 
nuclear  disaster  at  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  facility.  One  of  the 
greatest  fears  and  most  valid  concerns 
of  the  people  living  in  the  area  of 
Three  Mile  Island  was  the  human 
health  and  environmental  Impacts  of 
the  disaster.  Both,  as  the  Congress- 
man representing  the  district  which 
was  in  danger  from  being  both  down 
wind  and  downstream,  and,  in  my  role 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee having  oversight  responsibility 
for  both  DOE  health  and  environmen- 
tal research  and  EPA  environmental 
research,  I  went  to  Jerry  Ambro  and 
explained  the  problems  we  Pennsylva- 
nians  were  facing  and  asked  for  field 
hearings  to  examine  the  issue.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  accommodating. 
We  not  only  had  field  hearings,  hear- 
ings which  did  much  to  reduce  the 
fears  of  the  community,  but  which 
also  added  a  great  deal  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  problems  facing  both 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try if  a  similar  incident  were  to  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  future 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
one  of  the  finest  farming  areas  in  the 
entire  world  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Country  around  Lancaster.  Pa 
One  of  my  most  pressing  concerns  is 
the  preservation  of  prime  farmland 
from  development  and  from  conver- 
sion to  waste  dump  sites.  Little  did  I 
know  that  out  on  Long  Island.  Jerry 
Ambro  was  plagued  by  the  same  prob- 
lem and  shared  the  same  concerns  He 
joined  me  as  a  staunch  supporter  and 
together  we  convinced  EPA  to  issue  a 
national  policy  in  favor  of  protecting 
farmlands. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Jerry  Ambro  for  his  chairmanship  of 
our  subcommittee.  We  considered  a 
great  deal  of  legislation  each  year. 
much  of  which  could  have  been  made 
highly  partisan,  but  the  subcommittee 
was  indeed  bipartisan  in  its  approach 
to  issues  and  problems.  Jerry  Ambro 
encouraged  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  develop  their  own  interests 
and  freely  assisted  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  their  endeavors. 
For  instance,  the  subcommittee  ad- 
dressed Congressman  Ritter's  and  my 
concerns  about  the  fact  that  EPA  has 
proposed  diesel  particulate  standards 
which  may  cripple  the  truck,  tractor, 
and  auto  industries.  When  we  raised 
this  concern  and  asked  for  hearings. 
Jerry  Ambro  not  only  was  quick  to 
schedule  hearings  for  us.  but  was  also 
most  helpful  in  insuring  that  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Douglas  Costle  appeared 
before  us. 

I  have  considered  it  personally  re- 
warding to  work  with  Jerry  Ambro 
and  his  leadership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment will  be  long  remembered  by  his 
colleagues. • 
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EDDIE  PATTEN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  rioRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .\oveml>er  !9.  1980 

•  Mr  CHAPPELl..  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  lak»-  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  rolleagiies  in  extending 
my  sincere  best  wishes  and  thanks  to 
my  tfood  friend  and  colleague,  Eddie 
Patten,  upon  lus  retirement  from 
Congress 

Eddie  is  a  gentleman  as  well  a.s  an 
outstanding  legislator.  Through  the 
years  we  have  served  together.  I  have 
come  to  respect  his  legislative  abilities, 
friendliness,  great  .sense  of  humor, 
compassion,  and  his  willingne.ss  to  sac 
rifice  personal  recognition  for  party 
unity 

EDDiE  will  certainlv  be  missed  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  where  he 
so  ably  served  on  the  subcommittees 
of  lAborHEW.  Treasury.  Postal  Serv 
ice.  and  General  Government  He  will 
truly  be  missed  by  all  of  us  for  his  wi.se 
counsel  and  advice  on  various  legisla 
tive  issues 

The  people  of  the  15th  District  of 
New  Jersey  have  every  right  to  bt-  very 
proud  of  the  tremendous  job  Eddik 
Patten  has  done  for  them  and  for  his 
many  great  and  lasting  contributions 
to  the  Nation  partlcularl.v  m  the  area 
ut  education.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
and  strong  advocate  for  improving  the 
Nation  s  educational  system 

I  truly  believe  E^ddie  PArrEN  i.s  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  men  to  liave  served 
in  the  US.  House  of  Represeiuatnts 
and  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead,  in  whatever  endeavors  he 
might  undertake.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  NATHANIEL  S. 
CO  I  J.EY 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  lALir'iRNiA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  December  J.  1980 

•  Mr    MATSUI    Mr    Speaker,  on  De 
cember  4.    1980.  Sacramento  will   pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  individu 
al.  Mr   Nathaniel  S  Colley   He  Is  being 
honored    by    the    Sacramento    Valley 
Friends  of  the  National  Jewish  Hospi 
tal     and     Researcii     Center  National 
Asthma  Center  for  his  great   human! 
tarian     concern     and     unprecedented 
service  to  his  community 

Each  year  this  organization  chooses 
an  individual  to  receive  its  National 
Humanitarian  Award  It  is  most  befit 
ing  that  Nathaniel  Colley  be  honored 
in  this  manner  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  deep  appre 
elation  of  all  of  his  good  work,  and 
share  with  his  family  the  great  pride 
they  have  in  the  success  of  his  many 
accomplishments. 

He  was  educated  at  Tuskegee  Insti 
tute  and  Yale  University  where  he  re 
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ceived  his  J,D  degree  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  received  the  LaRue 
Munsun  Prize  for  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  any  Yale  student  to 
the  New  Haven  Legal  Aid  Society 

In  1949,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
III  Sacramento.  Calif.,  where,  for  over 
30  years,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
professionally,   politically,   and  civical 

ly 

An  attorney  engaged  in  the  pn\ate 
practice  of  law.  he  is  also  a  part  time 
professor  of  law   at   the  University  of 
the  Pacific.  McGeorge  School  of  Law 
He  has  served  a.s  a   lecturer   for  Con 
tinuing  Education  of  the  Bar.  I'niver 
sity    of    California    Extension    Service, 
and  the  Cp.lifornia  Trial  Lawyers  Asso 
elation.  He  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 
California   Trial    Lawyers    Association 
Journal    In  addition,  he  is  ttie  western 
regional  counsel  for  I  he  NAACP 

He    is    active    on    the    boards    of    a 
number  of  civic  and  educational  a-sso 
cialions.  including   The  national  board 
of    directors.     NAACP;     the     national 
board  of  directors.   National  Commii 
tee  Against  Discrimination  m  Housing, 
board  of  trustees.  Tuskegee   Institute, 
member.    California    State    Bcmrd    of 
Education,    the    executive    committ«'e. 
Yale  Iav.  School  Association,  board  of 
directors.  Charles   F    Kettering   P^oun 
dation,    Dayton.    Ohio,    former    board 
member  of  Travelers  Aid.  United  Cru 
sade    and    Lincoln    Christian    Centers. 
Sacramento.   Calif  .    former   president, 
California  Federation  for  Civic  Unity. 
board  of  directors.  California  Journal, 
chairman,       California       Horseracing 
Board,   and   member,   California  Judi 
cial  Council 

Politically,  Mr  Colley  served  on  the 
President  s  Committee  on  Discrlmina 
tion  for  the  US  Armed  F'orces,  1961 
62.  As  an  active  Democrat,  he  formerl.v 
served  a.s  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Democratic  Central  Committee 
and  the  Sacramento  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  In  1972  he 
was  the  northern  California  chairman 
of  the  Humphrey  for  President  cam 
paign. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  an  individual  who  has 
(•(jiUnbuied  so  tnuch  to  our  Nation, 
State,  and  local  community  I  am  hon 
ored  and  privileged  to  call  to  your  at 
tention  these  decades  of  public  service 
by  an  exemplary  citizen. 

Nattianiel   Colley,   by   his  dedicatK)ii 
and  commitment  to  the  betterment  of 
all,  has  merited  our  respect  and  adml 
ration  • 


Rf:.SEARCH     AND    EXPEPIMENTA 
TION    EQUIPMENT    DONATIONS 
I'AX  ACT  OF  1980 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

nr  MASsAiHrsf-rrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON    Mr    Speaker.  I  am 
introducing    legislation    today    which 
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would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  increase  the'  tax  deduction 
which  IS  currently  allowed  for  dona 
tions  of  newly  manufactured  equip 
ment  to  universities,  colleges,  and  vo 
cational  schools 

This  bill  would  help  accomplisti  two 
vital  national  goals.  First,  it  will 
enable  our  educational  institutions  to 
develop  and  expand  their  programs  of 
research  and  experimentation  Second 
It  will  reduce  the  surprising  shortage 
of  trained  technical  talent  which  cur- 
rently exists  m  American  Industry 

INIVCRSITY   RtStAHCH   AND  tX  Pt«  1  MENTATION 

Research  which  is  conducted  by  our 
fUucational  institutions  is  one  key  to 
developing  the  advanced,  innovative 
technologies  which  we  need  to  solve 
our  productivity  problems,  thereby 
strengthening  out  economy 

An  important  means  of  funduiK 
these  innovative  efforts  has  been  pri 
\ate  philanthropic  giving,  including 
the  contribution  of  slateof  the  art 
technical  equipment,  such  as  labora 
lory  instrumentation  and  computer 
systems.  The  donation  of  such  proper- 
ty by  the  private  sector  has  served  as 
an  important  resource  to  American 
unuersities  and  colleges  for  more  than 
a  century  In  fact,  this  cooperation 
began  when  support  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts textile  industry  formed 
Ijowell  Technological  Institute,  which 
IS  today  the  University  of  Lowell 

However,  today  the  costs  involved  in 
creating  a  new  technical  program  for 
research  or  instruction  are  all  loo 
often  prohibitum.  Specifically,  the  cap- 
ital costs  involved  in  acquiring  the 
needed  equipment  are  sometimes 
beyond  a  school  s  reach.  The  result  i.s 
that  advanced  research  projects  that 
could  yield  the  technological  solutions 
to  our  productivity  problems  are  hm 
dered  because  the  proper  technical 
tools  are  not  available  to  our  research 
ers. 

INDUSTRY   PERSONNEL 

American  industry,  on  the  othtr 
hand,  has  faced  another  kind  of  short- 
age over  the  past  several  years, 
namely,  a  shortage  of  human  re- 
sources Advanced  technological  fields, 
in  particular,  are  expanding  so  quickly 
that  ihe  need  for  talented  people  has 
far  exceeded  supply 

For  example,  the  high-technology 
electronics  and  computer  industries 
are  growing  annually  at  rates  of  30 
percent  and  4U  percent,  creating  tens 
of  thousands  of  new  jobs  each  year. 
However,  the  potential  of  these  indus- 
tries is  unnece.ssarily  limited  by  the 
shortage  of  trained  technical  staff. 
Our  universities,  colleges,  and  techni- 
cal schools  simply  are  unable  to  meet 
industry's  demand  for  trained  person- 
nel. 

INCRtASCD  EWriPMKNT  D<iNATIONS 

One  promising  manner  of  addre.ssing 
the  problems  of  both  educational  and 
industrial  communities  is  the  conlribu 
tion  of  new  equipment  such  as  labo 
ratory  instrumentation  and  computer 
systems— to  schools  to  help  them  in 
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crease  their  research  and  development 
efforts  and  train  students  for  competi- 
tive positions  in  industry. 

Unfortunately,  recent  contributions 
have  fallen  short  of  the  need,  because 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  currently 
limits  the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  which  a  taxpayer  can 
claim  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
that  product.  This  is  usually  substan- 
tially less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  product  which  the  taxpayer 
would  receive  by  selling  the  product. 

The  result  of  this  limitation  is  a  sub- 
stantial loss  for  the  taxpayer  when  he 
donates  the  product.  This  places  an 
unnecessary  constraint  on  the  amount 
of  inventory  which  is  contributed  to 
educational  institutions  each  year 
Companies  that  do  make  contributions 
limit  them  .severely,  and  other  firms 
simply  choose  not  to  make  them  at  all. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  corporations  to 
deduct  the  fair  market  value  of  equip- 
ment which  they  donate  to  an  educa- 
tional institution.  The  equipment 
must  be  newly  manufactured  and 
must  be  used  by  the  donee  .solely  for 
educational,  research,  or  experimenta- 
tion purposes.  If  the  equipment  had 
been  used  by  the  contributing?  corpora 
lion  prior  to  its  donation,  the  deduc- 
tion IS  reduced  to  recapture  any  previ- 
ously taken  depreciation  deductions  or 
investment  tax  credits.  In  addition, 
the  educational  institution  must 
supply  the  corporation  with  a  written 
statement  stipulating  the  recipients 
adherence  to  rules  governing  use  and 
subsequent  disposition  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  consistent  with  recent  re- 
forms in  the  Infernal  Revenue  Code 
governing  charitable  contributions, 
but  It  would  significantly  increase  the 
incentive  for  firms  to  make  these 
valued  donations.  This  bill  will 
strengthen  the  partnership  between 
the  industrial  and  educational  commu- 
nities, a  partnership  which  is  crucial 
to  revitalizing  our  economy 

I  am  submitting  the  text  of  this  bill 
with  my  statement.  1  urge  close  atten- 
tion to.  and  wide  review  of,  this  pro- 
posal. 
The  bill  follows: 

H  R  - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  mcrease  the  rhanlable  rontri- 
bulion   deduction   allowable    for   properly 
constructed  by  the  taxpayer  and  contnb 
uted  for  u.se  for  educational  purposes  or 
for  research  or  experimentation 
Be  it  fnacled  by  l^ie  Senate  and  House  o.i 
RrpresrntatiVFS    of    the     I'm  ted    States    o.l 
i4mpnca  \n  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1  Short  Title 

This  Act   may   be  cited  a.s  the     Research 
and  Experimentation  Equipment  Donation.^ 
Tax  Act  of  1980 
Sec    2    Charitable  Contributions  ok  Prop 

ERTY    To    Be    I'SED    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    PVH 

POSES  OR   FOR   Research  or  Experimenta 

TION 

ca)  In  General  -Subsection  <ei  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deductions  for  charitable,  etc.. 
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contributions  and  gifts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nevi 
paragraph 

(4 1  Special  rule  for  contributions  or 

INVENTORY  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO  BE  USED 
FOR  educational  PURPOSES  OR  FOR  RESEARCH 
OR  EXPERIMENTATION  - 

(A)  Qualified  research  or  education 
CONTRIBUTIONS.  — For  purposes  of  this  para 
graph,  the  term  qualified  research  or  edu 
canon  contribution  means  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  tangible  personal  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1 1 )  of  section  1221  b>  a 
corporation,  but  only  if— 

li)  the  contribution  is  to 

III  a  governmental  unit  referred  to  in 
subsection  I O'  1  I.  or 

'II)  an  organization  descrit>ed  in  section 
501' r  II 3)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
.section  501'a)  'other  than  a  prhate  founda- 
tion, as  defined  in  section  509(a),  which  is 
not  an  operating  foundation,  as  defined  in 
.section  4942' J)' 3)). 

I  lu  ttie  property  is  constructed  by  the 
taxpayer; 

Mil)  the  contribution  is  made  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  the  construction 
of  the  property  is  substantially  completed; 

(IV)  the  properly  is  to  be  used  by  the 
donee  solely  for  educational  purposes  or  for 
research  or  experimentation  'withm  the 
meaning  of  section  174); 

(v)  the  properly  is  not  transferred  by  the 
donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other  proper 
ty.  or  services,  and 

<vi)  the  taxpayer  received  from  the 
donee  a  written  statement  representing  that 
lis  use  and  disposition  of  the  property  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clau.ses  'iv)  and  (V). 

'Bi  Amount  or  charitable  contribution 

NOT  REDUCED  FOR  QUALIFIED  RESEARCH  OR   EDU 

cation  contributions. -Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  'C).  the  reduction  under 
paragraph  (l)'Ai  shall  not  apply  to  an\ 
qualified  researcti  or  education  conlribu 
tion 

iC)  Special  rules  for  inventory  placed 
in  service  by  taxpayer  —For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  which  would  'but  tor  the 
fact  that  the  property  is  placed  in  serv  ice  b\ 
Ihe  taxpa.veri  be  described  in  paragraph  '  1 
of  section  1221  with  respect  to  the  laxpay- 
ir 

Ml  such  property  shall  be  treated  as  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  '  1 ).  and 

I II I  the  reduction  under  paragraph  !  1  i'  A 
shall  apply  but  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
allowable  for  depreciation  'or  amortization 
m  lieu  of  depreciation)  with  respect  to  the 
period  before  ihe  contribuuon  of  such  prop- 
erly. 

For  purposes  of  clause  'ill,  if  the  taxpayer 
can  establish  by  adequate  records  of  other 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  amount  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  such  allowance  for  suet; 
period  was  less  than  the  amount  allowable, 
the  amount  taken  into  account  for  such 
period  shall  be  tlie  amount  allowed. 

(D)  Construction  of  property  by  tax 
PAYER  —For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre 
tary.  property  shall  be  treated  as  construct 
ed  by  the  taxpayer  if  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  construction  expenditures  are  made 
directly  by  the  taxpayer  " 

'bi  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  'a*  shall  apply  to  chari 
table  contributions  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  dale.* 
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AMERICAN  HONDA  BREAKS 
GROUND  FOR  NEW  AUTO  MAN- 
UFACTURING PLANT  IN  MARYS- 
VILLE.  OHIO 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou,se  that  on  Tuesday. 
December  2.  1980.  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  construction  of  the 
first  Japanese  automobile  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  the  United  States  will 
take  place  in  Marysville,  Ohio,  a  com- 
munity located  in  the  Seventh  Ohio 
Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

American  Honda.  Inc..  will  invest 
more  than  $200  million  in  this  new 
plant  which  will,  at  its  first-phase  op- 
erating capacity  employ  2.000  Ohio 
workers.  Construction  of  the  plant  i.'^ 
expected  to  be  completed  in  abcut  2 
years— in  time  for  production  of  the 
1983  mode!  Accord  line— culminating  a 
6-year-long  planning  effort  by  Ameri- 
can Honda  to  build  an  auto  plant  in 
the  United  States 

Construction  of  this  new  Japanese 
automobile  manufacturing  plant  rep- 
resents a  bright  star  on  the  horizon  of 
a  State  which  has  suffered  the  second 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's misguided  economic  policies.  In 
addition  to  the  2.000  jobs  to  be  created 
al  this  new  plant,  hundreds  of  more 
jobs  at  American  supplier  companies 
will  be  provided.  Honda  officials  have 
indicated  that  a  large  share  of  the 
components  to  be  included  in  the  Ac- 
cords built  at  Marysville.  will  come 
from  U.S.  suppliers. 

Construction  of  this  new  auto  manu- 
facturing plant  also  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  strengthened  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Japan. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
free,  lechnologicallv'  advanced,  and 
productive  nations.  We  can  learn  and 
benefit  from  working  together  toward 
the  achievement  of  greater  economic 
prosperity  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
The  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
which  will  take  place  tomorrow  repre- 
sent an  important  step  toward  attain- 
ing this  goal. 

I  join  with  the  citizens  of  Marysv  ille. 
Union  County,  and  Ohio  in  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  automotive 
branch  of  American  Honda.  Inc.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  DOROTHY  DAY 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  l   1980 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
death  of  Dorothy  Day.  the  cofounder 
of  the  Catholic  worker  movement 
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I  first  became  aware  of  Dorothy  Day 
and  the  Catholic  worker  movemeni 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Mt  St  Agnes 
in  Baltimore  She.  and  it.  changed  my 
life  We  needed  then,  and  we  need 
today,  the  spirit,  the  inspiration  of 
such  a  person  and  such  a  movement 
According  to  Dorothy  Day 

Thrrr  is  so  llttlp  *•»■  can  do  so  lilt  It-  *»■ 
h«vf  done,  to  t>ear  one  another  s  burdens 
When  we  are  able  to  bear  some  small  share 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  world,  whether  in 
pain  of  mind,  body  or  soul,  let  us  thank  God 
for  that 

Catholic  worker  houses  of  hospital 
ity  were  set  up.  and  are  still  operating 
across  the  country,  to  practice  the  cor 
poral  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy 
Many  thousands  have  passed  through 
these  houses,  both  as  volunteers  who 
worked  there  in  voluntary  poverty, 
and  as  victims  who  suffered  involun 
tary  poverty  Dorothy  Day  and  othrrs 
in  the  Catholic  worker  movement  .set 
out  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  many 
times  they  afflicted  the  comfortable  as 
well  in  raising  the  questions  of  social 
Justice  With  which  they  felt  adherent.s 
of  Christianity  should  be  concerned 

As  an  active  woman  who  took  the 
basic  sharing  principles  of  Christianitv 
to  women  In  their  homes,  she  was  a 
practical  feminist  who  knew  that 
Wives  and  mothers  could  cliange  tlir 
world  if  they  acted  and  joined 
together 

We  mark  the  passing  of  a  remark 
able  woman  who  leaves  behind  a  living 
legacy  of  concern  and  care  for  those  in 
our  society  who  might  b»  .so  easil> 
erased  from  our  consciousne.ss  were  it 
not  for  the  unremitting  efforts  nf  a 
person  named  Doroih'   Day 

Dorothy  Day  shows  that  one  woman 
can  and  did  make  a  difference.* 
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Islation  to  address  Americas  agricul- 
tural needs 

I  shall  miss  Dawson  s  friendship  in 
this  body,  but  I  know  that  he  has  a 
bright  future  in  the  days  ahead,  and 
that  his  abilities  and  energies  will  be 
of  great  use  to  his  country  which  he 
loves  so  dearly  » 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  MATHIS 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THr  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^duu.  Sox  ember  20.  19H0 

•  Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker  ihr 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia  have  indeed  t>een 
fortunate  that  for  the  past  10  years 
they  have  been  represented  by  a 
unique  individual  who  has  given  them 
the  highest  level  of  service  and  re 
spect  Their  Congressman,  my  good 
friend  Dawson  Mathis  is  a  bright  and 
eager  young  man  who  has  given  his 
constituents  thoughtful  and  devoted 
representation  in  this  body 

The  work  which  Dawson  has  done 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
been  of  great  tieneflt.  not  only  to  hi.s 
constituents,  but  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country,  as  well 

His  tremendous  insight  into  agricul 
tural  economics  and  the  modern  tech 
nologies  which  are  used  in  that  indus 
try,    have    greatly    aided    the    farmers 
and  consumers  of  this  land,  by  helping 
his  committee  to  draft  responsible  leg 


HON    DAVID  SATTERFIELD 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  13.  !9fiO 
•  Mr    CHAPPELl.    Mr    Speaker.  I  re 
spectfully  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
a  very  special  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Dave  Satterpield  of  Virginia  As  a  rep 
resentattve  of  the   people.   Dave  Sat 
TEREiELD  must  be  numb<'red  among  the 
best     With    his    retirement    from    this 
great   body   upon   the  adjournment   of 
the   96th   Congre.ss.   the   Republic   will 
have  lost  one  of  It.s  most  valuable  ser 
vants 

His  outstanding  expertise  on  health 
issues  will  be  sorely  missed    Dave  dis 
tinguished    himself    while    serving    as 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Medical  ^^acilitles  and  Benefits   In  this 
po.sition.  he  fought  to  secure  adequate 
funds    for    the    Veterans     Administra 
lion  health  care  system    He  vigorously 
supported    legislation   to   care    for   the 
aging  ve'eran  and  because  of  his  sup 
port    the    VA    is    pursuing    innovative 
treatment  for  this  Nations  aging  vet 
eran  population    Indeed,  our  Nations 
veterans  are  losing  a  true  friend  with 
Dave  s  departure  from  Congre.ss 

His  patriotism  is  unquestioned  A 
veteran  himself.  Dave  won  the  Purple 
Heart  when  he  was  wounded  at  Wake 
Island  during  World  War  11  A  Navy 
fighter  pilot,  he  continued  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  US  Naval  Air  Re 
serve  after  active  duty  and  has  been  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  a  strong  nation 
al  defense 

Few  men  have  a  more  profound  re 
spect  for  the  Constitution  Dave  is  a 
strict  constructionist,  believing  that 
our  Constitution  is  the  absolute  foun 
dation  we  must  always  rely  on  for  a 
secure  future 

Dave  Satterpield  chose  to  retire.  It 
was  not  the  desire  of  his  constituents 
since  many  urged  him  to  continue  his 
service  He  is  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  I  will  truly  miss  him  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  colleague  Mv  best  warm 
wishes  go  to  Dave  as  he  embarks  on 
new  endeavors  « 


OUR  FREE  MARKtrr  SYSTEM 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1    1980 

•  Mr  ROUvSSELOT  Mr  Speaker 
amid  our  current  economic  woes,  criti 
cisms  of  the  free  enterprise  system  are 
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sometimes  heard  Critics  seem  to  be 
saying  that  the  system  has  failed  us 
entirely  But  we  must  be  cautious  not 
to  slap  the  doctor  that  delivered  us 
For  It  was  the  invisible  hand'  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise  together  with 
the  Jeffersonian  freedoms  which 
transformed  a  vast  wilderness  into  a 
nation  with  a  standard  of  living  as  yet 
unparalled  In  history 

Lewis    H     Young,    editor  m-chief    of 
Buslne.ss  Week,  succinctly  points  out 
In    the    November    2.    1980.    Lssue    of 
Parade   magazine,  supplement    to   the 
Washington    Post,    how    our    const  it  u 
tlonal  freedonis  are  virtually  meaning 
less  without  the  freedom  of  choice  af 
forded  to  us  by  the  free  market 

Unfortunately      the     true     supply/ 
demand  spirit  of  the  free  market  ha.s 
not  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for 
some   time    Government    financed   in 
flatlon.  pricing  restrictions,  and  regu 
lailon  inhibit  these  forces  from  their 
efficient   operation    Nonetheless,    it    i.s 
my  belief  that  the  American  competi 
tive     enterprise     which     created     our 
Nation  IS  the  key  to  solving  our  prob 
lems  of  lulled  productivity  and  devel 
opment    It   is  for  this  reason  I  share 
Mr  Young  s  article  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  US   House  of  Representatives. 

No  Out  Really  Wants  Less 

our   or   THr    iocntry  s    eminent    financhi 

EDITORS   rrH-S   WHY   OIR    FREEDOM   BEGINS   IN 
THE  MARKFTPLACr 

H\  lij'Wi.s  H    Young  I 

In  a  tree  sorietv  journalists  tend  to  re 
fieri  the  attitudes  o(  the  people  (hey  report 
atX)ut  Of  late,  more  than  a  few  writers  have 
expressed  doubLs  and  even  hostilily  about 
our  free  market  econom>  reflecting  a  dls 
pleasure  that  many  people  feel  The.se  writ 
ers  cilinze  the  free  market  s.vstem  and  urge 
the  government  to  regulate  and  curb  It  To 
them,  and  tho.se  rlti74"ns  who  agree  with 
them  free  enterprise  and  profit  and 
rapitahsm     have  become  dirty  word.s 

Curbing  the  free  market  however,  would 
be  the  first  step  to  curbing  our  cherished 
freedom  of  choice  and  with  it  freed<im  of 
sp<>ech  and  of  the  press 

The  term  free  market  is  short  hand  for 
an  economic  system  m  which  m  theory, 
people  ran  buy  or  sell  anv  noods  or  services, 
invest  or  spend  their  money  however  they 
rhoose.  with  prices  set  by  supply  and 
demand 

In  rapitaii.sm  the  key  is  choice  Producers 
and  roasumers  have  the  right  lo  make 
choices  And  those  choices  are  related  II 
ronsumers  *ant  a  lot  of  a  product  makers 
will  produce  a  lot  of  it  if  ronsumers  do  nol 
want  a  product,  makers  will  stop  producing 
It 

Capitalism-  coupled  with  the  rich  re 
sources  of  the  V  S  .  ll,s  settlers  dediration  to 
hard  work  and  the  con.stitulional  freedom 
to  make  choices-  gave  us  the  highest  stand 
ard  of  living  in  the  world  In  the  mid  19bOs 
we  had  more  telephones  autos  television 
sets,  radios,  riolhtng  and  food  per  person 
than  anv  other  nation  on  earth 

In  a  strange  way  that  affluence  has  con 
tributed  to  the  rurrent  disenchantment 
with  the  free  market  system  Increa-sing 
numbers  of  young  people  who  were  highly 
educated  and  raised  m  a  prosperous  envi- 
ronment becam*'  Idealistic  eschewing  mate- 
rial gain  in  some  cases  and  turning  against 
business  and  its  institutions  because  they 
are  nol  perfect 
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Indeed,  the  capitalist  system  has  had 
some  flaws  During  the  35  years  since  World 
War  II,  when  the  U.S  was  achieving  some 
of  Its  most  substantial  growth,  the  country 
also  suffered  half  a  dozen  recessions.  Many 
Americans  who  still  remember  the  E>epres- 
sion  years  are  more  alarmed  by  unemploy- 
ment figures  than  they  are  cheered  by  the 
42  5  million  Jobs  created  between  1946  and 
1979  Moreover,  the  system  did  not  distrib- 
ute these  new  Jobs  equally  to  every  group. 
In  varying  degrees,  women,  blacks  and  His- 
panics  were  short-changed. 

Then  in  the  1980s,  the  big  corporatlor«- 
which  had  been  looked  upon  (perhaps  un- 
wisely) as  paragons  of  efficiency  and  accom- 
plishment! began  to  stumble  badly.  The 
mammoth  Penn-Central  Railroad  went 
bankrupt,  so  did  the  W.T.  Grant  Company. 
Equity  Funding,  an  Insurance  company  In 
California,  was  found  guilty  of  massive 
fraud  The  steel  mills  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
were  closed;  auto  plants  were  shut  down; 
and  the  Chrysler  Corporation  had  lo  be 
saved  by  a  federal  loan  guarantee. 

Fearful  of  the  power  of  big  corporations 
and  no  longer  respecting  their  accompltsh- 
menLs.  Americans  began  to  voice  criticism  of 
the  free-market  system.  Some  professional 
critics  developed,  ranging  from  consumer 
and  environment  advocates  to  business  in- 
siders dissatisfied  with  how  corporations  are 
organized.  But  none  has  come  up  with  a 
workable  alternative  lo  capitalism— a 
system  thai  can  raise  people's  standard  of 
living  while  guaranteeing  their  freedoms. 
Socialism  cannot,  and  communism  cannot. 

The  concepts  of  socialism  are  attractive 
on  paper  The  Idea  that  the  people  will  own 
the  productive  facilities— factories,  banks. 
insurance  companies,  airlines,  stores,  the 
media- conjures  up  fantasies  of  low  prices 
with  no  greedy  capitalists  to  siphon  off 
profits 

But  in  a  real-life  socialist  or  communist 
economy,  where  there  is  no  private  sector 
and  the  state  (and  thus  the  people)  own  the 
tools  of  production,  the  average  person  gets 
little  benefit  from  his  ownership  The 
people  have  nothing  to  say  about  how  the 
factories  are  run.  what  products  they  pro- 
duce what  salaries  they  receive,  or  even 
how  many  hours  they  work  or  what  Jobs 
they  perform  Or  what  appears  in  the  news- 
papers. There  are  no  profits,  true,  bui  prices 
are  set  as  the  government  chooses. 

Ask  ihe  Polish  workers  how  much  they 
are  p«'rmiiied  lo  tell  the  government  about 
running  Ihe  shipyards.  Ask  Soviet  citizens 
how  much  they  can  Influence  their  govern- 
ment to  Increase  the  production  of  consum- 
er goods  Ask  the  Chinese  how  their  govern- 
ment has  responded  to  plesis  for  more  new 
housing 

Those  who  are  seduced  by  tne  rhetoric  of 
socialism,  which  talks  of  worker  power, 
forget  that  socialism  has  never  been  a  move 
ment  of  the  workers  Rather,  it  has  been  a 
movement  for  the  workers,  conceived  and 
pushed  by  intellectuals  who  insist  they 
know  what  is  best  for  everyone  Behind  the 
rhetoric,  socialism  seems  more  a  form  of 
liiti.sm 

Capitalism,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
frustrate  the  intellectual  elite  People  seek 
to  acquire  what  they  want,  not  necessarily 
what  they  need— and  certainly  not  what  the 
intellectuals  believe  they  need.  They  buy 
autos  instead  of  riding  mass  transportation, 
they  want  television  shows  instead  of  good 
books,  they  go  to  ba-seball  and  football 
games  instead  of  the  opera 

In  a  socialist  system,  the  national  plan  de- 
termines what  products  factories  make  and 
In  what  quantities  But  lo  make  the  plan 
work  the  government  must  make  all  the  de- 
cisions   If  individuals  were  to  express  per- 
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sonal  preferences  and  make  choices,  the 
plan  would  collapse. 

Such  a  system  assumes  that  the  govern- 
ment possesses  the  information  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  make  all  the  right  decisions. 
But  often  it  does  not.  and  a  wrong  decision 
may  contain  the  seeds  of  catastrophe.  In 
the  U.S.,  if  Chrysler's  management  makes  a 
mistake— as  it  did  In  the  1970s  by  ignoring 
the  manufacture  of  small  cars— its  manag- 
ers, employees  and  stockholders  suffer. 

Socialist  and  communist  systems  seem  to 
work  best  in  countries  that  are  so  t>ackward 
economically  or  so  underdeveloped  that  pri- 
vate capital  cannot  be  attracted.  When  a 
country  has  nothing,  the  socialist  system 
will  produce  something.  But  socialism  runs 
into  trouble  as  soon  as  the  country's  econo- 
my grows  past  a  certain  level.  That  happens 
because  the  system  permits  no  feedback 
from  consumers  to  producers.  After  World 
War  II.  the  Russians  were  able  to  satisfy 
consumer  demand  by  producing  large  quan- 
tities of  shoes  and  watches.  By  the  mid- 
1970s,  factories  were  still  turning  out  these 
items  according  lo  the  national  plan,  even 
though  Soviet  consumers  refused  lo  buy 
these  products  because  they  were  badly 
made  or  unattractive. 

Sometimes,  a  sociallsl  country  makes  ex- 
traordinary progress  by  throwing  tremen- 
dous resources  into  a  single  area— but  usual- 
ly at  great  cost  to  the  public.  The  Soviet 
tJnion  put  a  man  In  space  t>efore  the  U.S 
could,  but  It  deprived  its  people  of  autos,  ap- 
pliances and  a  variety  of  clothing  to  do  it. 

Capitalism  has  given  Americans  a  differ- 
ent lifestyle.  Americans  have  sustenance 
and  amenities.  More  important,  people  in 
America  can  aspire  to  great  wealth  with  a 
measure  of  hope  of  obtaining  it- with  a 
lillle  luck.  People  like  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  rich.  When  Sen.  George 
McGovern  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1972. 
he  was  stunned  when  blue-collar  workers  re- 
jected his  proposal  to  lax  away  all  inheri- 
tances. The  average  worker,  he  discovered, 
wants  to  be  able  lo  leave  something  to  his 
children— and  the  more  the  belter. 

The  spirit  of  capitalism  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  American  people.  They,  like  the  nation  s 
founders,  distrust  big  government.  One  of 
the  first  steps  the  U.S.  look  as  an  infant 
nation  was  to  pass  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
sunending  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  im- 
portant freedoms.  These  fundamental  free- 
doms combined  with  the  economic  engine  of 
capitalism  to  make  the  U.S.  the  world's  pre- 
mier economy.  If  capitalism  were  lo  disap- 
pear, the  freedoms  would  go  with  it.« 


CARRIE         TURNER  RECEIVES 

REGION   V   HANDICAPPED   CITI- 
ZEN or  THE  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1980.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  a  constituent  of  mine 
the  Handicapped  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award,  for  region  V.  This  award  is  be- 
stowed upon  outstanding  men  and 
women  with  disabilities  who  have 
overcome  the  limitations  of  physical 
handicaps  and  ha^e  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  tlreir  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  nominated  Carrie 
Turner,  a  blind  woman,  for  this  award 
because  I  believed  that  she  has  not 
only  demonstrated  the  qualities  neces- 
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sary  for  this  award,  but  that  her 
record  of  service  and  achievement  sets 
her  among  the  exceptional  few.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  agreed 
with  my  view  and  granted  Carrie 
Turner  this  distinguished  award. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  mention  of 
this  woman  not  simply  on  the  basis  of 
this  award.  Nor  do  I  salute  her  be- 
cause she  has  brought  honor  and  pride 
to  the  people  of  Cleveland;  nor  be- 
cause I  am  personally  touched  by  her 
compassion  and  commitment.  Rather. 
I  honor  Carrie  Turner  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  because  Carrie  Turner 
is  an  exceptional  human  l)eing. 

Carrie  Turner's  life  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  others  in  countless  re- 
spects. Her  loss  of  sight  at  a  young  age 
is  in  itself  a  characteristic  that  differ- 
entiates her  from  most.  And,  unlike 
most  people.  Carrie  Turner  was  able  to 
regard  her  impairment  as  a  new  tool 
with  which  she  could  better  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  people  she  met 
as  a  social  worker.  In  fact,  it  was 
sudden  blindness  which  led  her  to  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  where 
she  worked  for  over  45  years.  During 
this  period,  Carrie  Turner  gave  to  the 
society  and  the  community  her  tal- 
ents, her  deep  understanding.  &nd  her 
heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Carrie  Turners 
tenure  at  the  stjciety  was  obviously 
marked  by  her  compassion  and  com- 
mitment, it  was  equally  marked  by  her 
innovation  and  skill.  Her  creativeness 
had  such  an  impact  on  the  society 
that  many  of  the  programs  she  devel- 
oped for  her  own  clients  have  since 
been  institutionalized.  In  tribute  to 
her  leadership,  the  most  active  and  ef- 
fective volunteer  group  in  the  society 
is  named  for  this  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual. 

One  can  only  begin  lo  name  the  pro- 
grams designed  and  implemented  by 
Carrie  Turner.  She  created  the  first 
cooking  class  in  this  country  for  the 
blind.  She  developed  a  modeling  pro- 
gram involving  the  blind  for  the  blind. 
She  led  a  number  of  tours  throughout 
this  country  and  overseas.  Clearly. 
Carrie  Turner's  record  is  exceptional. 

Even  after  retirement  in  1968.  she 
continued  to  give  of  herself  as  a  volun- 
teer at  the  United  Way.  As  a  member 
of  the  United  Way's  Speaker's  Bureau. 
Carrie  Turner  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  Clevelano  s  most  sought-after 
speaker.  She  conducted  courses  for 
the  sighted  to  better  understand  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  the  blind.  She 
has.  and  continues  to  work  with  senior 
citizen  groups.  She  is  an  accomplished 
photographer  and  has  had  her  work 
published  in  Cleveland's  Plain  Dealer 
and  Ebony  magazine. 

Clearly  Carrie  Turner  is  not  only  an 
outstantling  disabled  person,  but  a  re- 
markable human  being.  Clearly,  she 
has  touched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
people,  both  the  sighted  and  the  blind, 
with  her  compassion,  her  commit- 
ment, and  her  courage.  Clearly,  it  is 
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prop«T  that  the  Houst-  of  Representa 
tives  join  mv  in  salutinK  Carri* 
Turner.* 


PROCLAMATION  OF  COL    W    W. 
ELEDGE  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

..r   It.NNK.sslit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

\fond(iij   Dfcnnbt-r  /    19S0 

•  Mr     DUNCAN    of    Tennesst't-     Mr. 
Sp»*akt'r.       rpcentls        the      town      of 
Etowah.  Tenn  .  whirh  I  am  proud  to 
have    in    my   district,    paid    tribute    to 
Col    W    W    EledKc    The  ocra-sioii   ua.s 
Colonel  Eledne  s  retiremenl   a.s  ailmln 
istrator  of  the  Wood.s  Mfinonal  Ho.spi 
tal  and  the  McMmn  Memorial  NursiiiK 
Home      On     Wednesday.    October    22, 
1980,   The    F:iowah    F'nterprise,    on    It.s 
editorial  paKe.  carried  the  full  text  of 
a   proclamation   which   designated  Oc- 
tober   23.    1980     a-s    Col     William    W 
(•MedKe  Day  in  Etowah 

Becau.se  Colonel  Fledge  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  welfare  of  Etowah 
and  McMlnn  County.  Tenn  ,  I  would 
like  to  pre.sent  to  all  of  my  colleaKoes 
the  full  text  of  Etowahs  citation  to 
Colonel  Fledge  this  In  order  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
with  111!  fxample  of  outstanding  com 
munii  V  ser\'ice 

The   levt    of   the   proclamation    fol- 
lows 

Proclamation  or  Col  W  W  Elbdce  Day 
WhtTt-as,  the  City  of  Etowah  Is  always 
('[♦•a-sfd  to  Ktve  rrrognlflon  and  pa.v  Iribute 
u>  am  of  her  oiistandlng  citizens  for  their 
meruonoii.s  rontnbiitions  to  the  beitermeni 
cif  Ktowati.  and 

Wtifrca.s.  the  opportunity  comes  auain  to 
publirlv  recoKtuze  a  man  whose  citizenship 
of  only  12  \ears  standiiiK  anionu  ils  has 
brouKht  southwide  attention  to  the  Etowah 
nrra  ttirough  hi.s  licrp  .seated  devotion  to 
Itie  Cllv.  and  earniiiK  our  eternal  Kralifude 
for  the  many  great  thing.s  hv  ha.s  lone  for 
our  good  and  for  the  good  of  tii.s  fellow 
mail   anc. 

Wherea-s.  in  my  rapacity  as  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Etowah.  I  hereby  proclaim  the  da\ 
of  Thursday  October  23  as  Col  William  W 
F;iedge  Day  in  Etowah,  and  a.si4  Ui.ii  our  citl- 
/.en.s  jom  me  m  ihi.s  special  recognHion  of 
t."ol  Eledge  for  what  tie  hft.s  meant  to  the 
(■||\  of  Etowah  and  the  Southea.stern  sec 
tian  of  the  .State  Througii  tus  effort*  as  Ad 
ministrator  of  Woo'ls  Memorial  Hospital 
and  McMmn  Memorial  Nursing  Home  tlie.se 
'wo  facilities  tiave  rert-iwd  wide  acclaim  nil 
o\er  the  South  its  top  medical  institutions 
which  continue  to  ri'crnc  accreditation  year 
after  year,  and 

Wherea.s    because  of  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
ceptional      liospital      administrator.      Col 
Eledge   has   recei\.-d   additional    recognition 
and  acclaim  in  that  he  was  elected  President 
cf  the  Mid  East  Tennessee  Hospital  Council. 
Chairman     of     Tennessee     Hospital     A.ssoci 
anon  Board  of  Directors  i  trustees  i  and  wa.s 
elected  to  membership  m  the  Ta.sli  forces  of 
Tennessee    Hospital    .Association.    President 
of   Southea.st    Tennevsee    Health    Education 
Center    member  board  of  directors  Georgia 
Tennessee     Regional     Healtti     Commi.sslon 
and  member  ol  ad\isor\   board  of  Tennessee 
Mid  South  Regional  Medical  Program,  and 
Whereas,  sine  19(57  when  Col    Eledge  as 
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sumid  the  office  of  Administrator  of  Woods 
.  Memorial  Hospital  the  facility  operated 
witli  only  34  b«'d5.  with  40  b«ds  In  tlie  ad 
joining  nursing  home  Through  his  guid 
ance.  the  hospital  has  outgrown  the  original 
building  and  there  has  t>een  added  a  new 
40  b«'d  West  wing  and  an  adequate  profes 
■iional  services  building  for  the  medical 
staff  Plans  for  a  much  greater  enlargement 
program  lia\e  breii  approved  and  some  are 
already  being  attained   and 

Whereas,   we  not   only  salute  Col    Eledge 
for   his   outstanding    record   of   accomplish 
ments  at  the  haspital.  but  for  his  other  con 
Irlbutiom   to   the   City   of   Etowah     He   has 
been  president  and  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  president  and  director  of  the 
Etowah  Rotary  Club,  president  of  McMinn 
County  Historical  Society    and  is  now  serv 
ing    as   s»>cretary    of    the   Etowah    Regional 
Planning   Commission,   as  cliairman   of   tlie 
Health  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce     recently    responsible    for    two    out 
standing  bloodmoblle  drives:  and  teaches  an 
adult  Sundav   School  class  at   Finn   Baptist 
Church,  and 

Whereas.  Col  Eledge  is  a  native  McMinn 
Countlan.  born  and  reared  in  Englewood 
He  holds  degrees  from  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College,  Carson  Newman  College,  and  at 
tended  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (graduate  worki 
For  four  years  prior  to  World  War  11  he  was 
a  teacher,  coach  and  principal  at  schools  of 
McMinn  County,  and 

Whereas,  he  p«'rformpd  distinguished 
service  in  the  US.  Air  Force  during  and 
after  World  War  U.  for  a  period  of  26  years, 
entering  the  service  a.s  a  private  but  rising 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel  before  retiring  in 
1967.  following  ten  years  of  service  as  a  ho.s 
pital  administrator  in  the  Medical  Servici 
Corps.  USAF  For  his  military  service  he 
holds  the  Legion  of  Merit.  USAF  Commen 
dation  Medal  USAF.  I  Battle  Star  lOkma 
wai.  8  service  medals,  both  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and 

Whereas.    Col     Eledg"    Is   married    to   the 
former   Pauline   Bullard.   The>    have   a  son 
and  daughter,   William   W    Eledge   m  and 
Margaret  Eledge  I^e,  and  several  grandctul 
dren: 

.Voir,  thrre/orc.  br  \t  resoited.  That  this 
Proclamation  be  entered  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  business  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and 
Commissioners  of  Ociob«T  5.  1980.  and 
copies  be  sent  to  the  Honoree  and  to  The 
Ktowah  Enterprise  for  Inclusion  in  their 
publication  of  Wednesday.  October  22,  1980. 

This  5ih  day  of  October  1980 

Signed. 

E.  B  Garwood,  Mayor,  Edythe  V  Bur- 
gress.  Vice  Mavor  and  Commi.ssoner  of  Fl 
nances  Paul  Roberson.  Commi.ssioner  of 
Police  and  nre.  M  L.  Stone.  Commissioner 
of  Streets  and  Sanitation.  H  R.  Cox  Com 
missioner  of  Education  and  Recreation 

Attest:  Dan  Ivins.  Recorder 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  join  all  of 
tho.se  who  know  Colonel  Eledge  in 
wishing  him  a  producti\e  and  enjoy- 
able retirement  Even  though  he  is  no 
longer  formally  employed  by  the  hos 
piial  and  nursing  home  I  am  confi 
dent  the  citizen  of  Etowah  and 
McMinn  County  will  benefit  from  his 
energy,  wisdom,  and  abilities  for  vears 
to  come  0 

This  Nation  would  be  a  much  better 
place  m  which  to  live  if  every  comnui 
nity  had  a  Colonel  Eledge  a.s  a  re.si 
dent.« 


THE  NAl  lONAL  AU.IANCE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

■  '^   ■   M  IFORNM 
IN   Itit    MOfSt  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Decrnibir  i.  19H0 
•  Mr    STARK     Mr    Speaker    I   v^ould 
like  tu  take  (his  opporiuiutv    to  corn 
mend  the  National   Alliance  of  Postal 
A:    PVderal    Employees    iNAPFE)    for 
their    excellent     \i.ork     in     promoting 
pqual    employment    opportunities    for 
tninorities     women,    and    other   di,sad 
\ ant  aged  groups 

On  October  .S   11     1H80    the   NAPFE 
ob.served  their  8e<()n(i  Annual  Nation 
al    Alliance    .Aw.'trenf.s.--    Week.    During 
this  special  time    NAFFF  meriitjers  as 
well  a.s  the  general  public  had  the  op- 
portunity   to    reflect    on    the    achieve- 
ments   of    the    NAPFE     Foi-^ded    67 
years  ago  as  the  first  industrial  union 
m      the      Federal      Government,      the 
NAPFE  advocated  better  working  con- 
ditions,  equal    employment,   and   .self 
determination  long  before  these  rights 
were    commonly    recognized    and    ad 
dressed  by  the  public  and  the  Govfrn 
ment. 

In  the  past  six  decades,  the  NAPFE 
ha.s  branched  out  into  many  other 
areas  such  as  education,  housing,  and 
health  care  The  NAPFE  provides  ap- 
proximately SU.OtJO  annually  m  schol- 
arships, helps  fund  the  Institute  for 
Labor  Management  Relations  at 
Howard  University,  and  recently 
launched  a  national  housing  program 
for  the  elderl.v 

During  the  awarene.s.s  week  NAl'FE 
members  have  had  the  oppurlunitv  to 
look  back  on  manv  successes  Never- 
thele.ss,  the  work  of  the  national  alli- 
ance continues  The  gains  made  b,v  mi- 
norities, women,  veterans,  and  the 
handicapped  must  be  protected,  and 
advances  for  these  groups  must  con- 
tinue to  insure  true  equality  of  em- 
ployment in  our  Nation  s  work  force  % 


A  CAPITOL  HILL  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  HILL  RAG 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   Drrtmbrr  1.  J9H0 

•  Mr  MoCLC:)RY.  Mr  Speaker,  a  rela 
tively  new  and  yet  highly  significant 
journal  is  the  Hill  Rag  This  piiblira 
tlon,  which  appears  each  month,  uitli 
Its  principal  circulation  on  Capitol 
Hill,  is  a  most  informative  and  highly 
readable  itiagazine  newspaper  which  is 
gaming  popularity  with  a  growing  and 
activist  population  of  Capitol  Hill. 

It  IS  my  expectation  that  Members 
of  this  body  will  become  increa.slngl> 
familiar  with  this  publication  and  will 
benefit  from  its  news  and  editorial  col 
umns  as  well  as  from  its  advertising 
sections  which  are  covered  both  in  dis- 
play ads  and  in  narratur  ad\ertising 
columns 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Hill  Rag,  entitled,  'Labels 
and  Liberals.  "  This  editorial  commen- 
tary takes  account  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  Ronald  Reagan  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  election  of  a 
Republican  majority  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  effects  of  these  devel- 
opments on  the  attitudes  and  tradi- 
tional political  views  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly 
as  these  views  relate  to  philosophical 
and  political  lablels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attaching  this  edi- 
torial    commentary     which     appears 
broadly     under     the     heading     "Rag 
Times'    and  which  is  authored  by  Mi- 
chael McClory   This  editorial  follows: 
Labels  and  Liberals 
Political    reality    us    increasingly    distorted 
b>     political     labels     Liberal,    conservative, 
left,   right,   raJical.   racist     these  and  other 
labels  are  applied  so  loosels   and  so  inaccu 
rately   that   they    no   longer   have   any    real 
meaning 

For  \olers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
most  of  whom  were  shocked  on  election  day 
to  find  themselves  completely  out  of  sync 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  now  us  a  good 
time  to  begin  thinking  clearly  about  polltl 
cal  lab«-ls  not  the  ones  the>  stick  on 
Ronald  Reagan  but  the  ones  they  appl.v  to 
them.selves. 

Most  Wastimgtonians,  of  course,  are 
Democraus  and  tend  to  see  themselves  as 
liberal  But  are  Washmgtoniaius  liberal,  or 
are  thev  simpl>  assuming  a  convenient  label 
and,  in  the  process,  altering  reality  to  create 
a  flattering  self- portrait'' 

Liberal  has  a  tiistorical  meaning  in  Ameri- 
can  political    life   generall.v    associated   with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  tus  belief  that     that 
government    is   best    which   go\erns   least 
Thus  liberal  view  holds  that  freedom  of  the 
individual  us  most   important,  that  big  gov 
ernmenl    is    inherent l.v    cmI,    and    that    the 
nature  of  Kovercmeni  us  to  control  the  lives 
of   individuals,   to  suppress   individual   free 
dom    A  powerful  central  government  must. 
according  to  Jefferson,  take  freedom  away 
from  the  individual  and  use  the  individual 
for  Its  own  purposes,  through  taxation  and 
regulation,  regardless  of  the  staled  intent  of 
big  government,  i  e  ,  to    help  '  people. 

Yet  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  economic  pro 
posals  include  cutting  taxes,  reducing  feder 
al  spending,  eliminating  the  tangle  of  gov 
ernment    regulations-all    designed      to   get 
the  federal  government  off  the  backs  of  the 
American  people"  — is  labeled  a  conservative 
In  contrast.  Americas  best  known  senator. 
Ted   Kennedy,   who  favors  massive  involve 
ment  of  the  federal  government  in  the  lives 
of  individuals.  Is  labeled  a  liberal 

But.  one  might  argue,  liberal  also  implies 
an  active  concern  for  or  desire  to  help 
others  who  are  different  from  oneself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  whites  who  supported  blacks 
in  the  .struggle  for  civil  rights  during  the 
1960s  In  this  sense,  the  District's  liberal 
white  voters  would  currently  approve  of 
massive  affirmative  action  programs.  A  lib 
eral  black  voter  would  favor  government 
support  and  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Cuban  and  Vietnamese  refugees 
Liberal  Latin  voters  would  oppose  the  dis- 
placement of  blacks  from  the  Adams- 
Morgan  neighborhood,  and  liberal  Asians 
would  encourage  the  establishment  of  racial 
quotas  in  colleges  and  graduate  schools 
Pew  in  our  midst  espouse  these  liberal  po 

sitlons 

And  there  is  nothing  liberal  in  the  atti 
tude  of  those  who  regard  big  government. 
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either  federal  or  local,  as  a  source  of  person 
al  income— for  themselves,  their  relatives 
and  friends,  people  in  their  neighborhood, 
members  of  their  church.  Many  fear  that  a 
new  administration  will  means  loss  of  em- 
ployment or  benefits.  Such  ar,  altitude  is 
perfectly  natural,  but  it's  essentially  looking 
out  for  numt)er  one— hardly  a  aberal  senti 
menl 

Finally,  liberal  suggests  charily  and  good 
will,  qualities  increasingly  absent  in  Wash- 
ington's public  and  private  sectors  The 
tendency  is  toward  indifference,  even  rude- 
ness, on  the  part  of  those  who  are  paid  to 
serve  the  public,  whether  they  be  govern- 
ment workers,  drugstore  clerks,  bank  tellers 
or  gas  station  attendants.  Too  often,  there 
IS  a  barely  concealed  altitude  that  they  are 
doing  you  a  big  favor  by  even  bothering  lo 
process  some  routine  form  or  to  return  your 
change  after  a  purchase  (without  the  sug 
gestion  of  a  thank  you  "i  Does  this  I'm 
doing-you-a-big-favor"  attitude  in  any  wa,\ 
express  a  liberal  outlook'' 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  lUi 
beral  altitude  is  a  universal  slate  of  mind  in 
the  Dislricl,  any  more  than  it  would  be  fair 
to  pretend  that  Ronald  Reagan  s  positions 
against  ERA  and  abortion  are  not  conserva 
live.  Unfortunately,  contradictions  in 
tiuman  affairs  are  as  common  now  as  they 
were  when  Jefferson,  the  great  liberal  was 
a  slave  owner  who  claimed  his  women  like 
any  Ottoman  sultan 

For  the  present,  the  question  us,  will  the 
Disirict's  response  lo  the  new  political  reali 
ties  lead  lo  the  birth  of  a  new  liberal  spirit'' 
Or  will  we  witness  a  willingne.ss  simply  to 
wear  the  liberal  label,  along  with  a  retreat 
to  intolerance,  self-interest  and  bitter- 
ness?* 


THE  SICK  MAN  OF  THE  WEST: 
AMERICA  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr,  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  many  people  including 
myself,  have  complained  about  how 
the  cost  of  compliance  with  Govern- 
ment regulations  costs  the  American 
people  over  $100  billion,  'We  have  all 
seen  many  businesses  overwhelmed  by 
unnecessary,  excessive,  and  inefficient 
Government  requirements.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  by  Paul 
Johnson,  a  noted  historian  and  former 
editor  of  the  British  magazine  New 
Statemsm  on  the  American  economy. 
Mr.  Johnsons  article  appeared  in 
Policy  Review,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  Wash- 
ington-based, nonpartisan  public 
policy  research  institution;  the  mes- 
sage in  this  article  is  worth  remember- 
ing, 

I  should  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  was  written  prior  to 
November  4.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that,  on  that  date,  the  American 
people  finally  formed  the  resolve  to 
cut  Government  spending  and  regula- 
tion and  elected  an  administration 
pledged  to  do  just  that. 

The  article  follows: 
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The  Sick  Man  or  the  West  America  in  the 
Eighties 
I  By  Paul  Johnson) 
The  American  economy  now  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  British  economy 
slow    growth,    decline    in    savings   and    Re 
search  and  Development  investment,  record 
trade  deficits,  record  interest  rates,  record 
inflation,    high    structural    unemployment 
expansion  of  the  permanent  non-productive 
.sector  and  steady  rise  in  government  spend 
ing   as   a   proportion   of   GNP,   a   declining 
share  in  world  trade    In  per  capita  income 
the  Americans  have  already   fallen  behind 
the  Swiss,  the  Swedes  and  the  Germans  (not 
counting  certain  Arab  oil   powers),  and  in 
the  1980s  are  likely  to  be  overLaiten  by  the 
Japanese  and  possibly  by  the  French 

Concern  in  the  US    has  rightly  centered 
on  the  rale  of  prduciivily  growth    In  the 
decade  196'7-77    US    productivity  in  manu 
facturing  industry  grew  by  only  27  percent, 
roughly    the   same   as    Britain    The   corre 
spending  figure  for  West  Germany  was  70 
percent,  for  France  72  percent,   for  Japan 
107  percent.  Last  autumn.  Professor  Edward 
Denison  published  an  exhausUve  analysis  of 
the   productively   phenomenon   carried   out 
on  behall  of  ihe  U.S    Department  of  Com- 
merce The  result  of  the  Denison  analysis  is 
to  suggest  that  the  US    poor  productivity 
performance    s.  in  large  part    due  to  politi 
cal    causes:    failure    to   control    the    mone.v 
supply,  a  rise  in  the  tax  burden,  and  exces 
sive     government     intervention      The     tax 
burden  rose  from  33  percent  o!  the  nalionaJ 
income  in   1966  to  39  2  percent   in   1978    :r, 
the   same   period,   consumption    by    govern 
ment  of  nalional  resources  rose  from  34  to 
41  percent   Gove.nment  regulation  of  busi- 
ness increased  still  more  dramatically  and 
is,   in   my   view,   the   principal  cause  of   the 
poor  US  performance 

In  1976.  an  estimate  of  the  toUi  cost  of 
government  regulation  of  business  put  the 
total  annual  cost  at  about  $66  billion— that 
Is.  a  cost  of  $3  billion  to  the  taxpayer  to 
maintain  the  federal  agencies  and  $63  bil- 
lion to  business  to  carry  out  their  requlre- 
menls.  In  general,  studies  show  that  for 
every  dollar  Congress  allocates  to  the  regu 
lalory  agencies,  business  has  to  spend  $20 
on  compliance.  Using  this  method  of  compu 
lation.  It  is  estimated  that  total  costs  rose  to 
approximately  $102  billion  in  1979 

The    cost    of    some    of    these    regulatory 
measures   will    be   staggering    The   Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Amendments    of 
1972  lay  down   the   objective  of    'zero  dis- 
charge "  of  pollutants  into  U.S    rivers  and 
lakes  by  1985.  and     interim  standards'    by 
1983.  The  cost  just  of  meeting  the  latter  has 
been  estimated  at  $468  billion  The  Occupa- 
tional   Safety    and    Health    Administration 
has  already  designated  between   1.500  and 
2.000  chemical  and  olher  substances  as    sus 
pect  carcinogens"  On  the  small  number  for 
which  OSHA  has  already  proposed  regula 
tlons,  the  expected  average  annual  cost  of 
compliance  will   be  $267  million   each.   As 
sumlng  the  machinery  of  regulation  conim 
ues  unchecked,  the  cost  to  business  and  the 
public  in  just  these  two  areas— water  pollu 
tion  and  carcinogen  control— would  rise  in 
the  1980s  to  absorb  between  17  5  and  27,5  of 
the     nation's     entire     GNP      An     estimate 
coming  from,  of  all  places,  the  White  House 
put  the  total  cost  of  regulatory  compliance 
to    the    average    US     family    at    just    over 
$2,000  a  year 

Business  surveys  indicate  that  executives 
are  forced  to  spend  an  expanding  proper 
lion  of  their  time  on  meeting  government 
requiremenu.  A  big  corporation  now  resem- 
bles a  quasi-elective  social  institution  rather 
than  an  organization  geared  to  maximize 
production  and  profit.  As  for  investment   b\ 
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the  end  of  the  19708.  one-tenth  of  all  com 
pany  investment  was  going  directly  to  meet 
Ing  government  requirements. 

There  has  been  a  further  impart  on  prod 
ucls.  The  qualification  standards  now  im 
posed  by  government  on  all  new  products, 
and  the  difficulties  raised  by  advertising 
regulations  In  marketing  them,  have  severe 
ly  reduced  the  numt>er  of  new  products 
reaching  the  US.  consumer  The  U.S  phar 
maceutlcal  industry,  once  the  worlds  leader 
and  a  model  of  innovative  efficiency  has 
been  a  major  victim  To  Introduce  a  new 
drug  on  the  US  market  and  meet  all  the 
Pood  and  Dr\ig  Administralion  require 
ments  now  takes  an  average  of  ten  \ears 
and  costs  $50  80  million  As  a  re.sult  ne* 
drugs  are  being  mass  produced  and  market 
ed  in  Europe  five  or  more  years  ahead  of 
the  US 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  ronsequence 
of  all  has  been  the  Impact  on  morale    One 
corporation  chairman  told  me  that  nine  out 
of  ten  letters  he  gets  from  government  now 
days  contain  threats    The  hatred  expressed 
towards  the  buslnevs  corporation  by  the  en 
vironmental    lobbies,   academics   arid   teach 
ers.  much  of  the  Judiciary,  the  churches  TV 
commentators  and  newspaper  columnist.s  us 
something  new  in  U  S  experience 

During  the  1980s  the  Ignited  States  can  be 
e.xpecled  to  lose  Its  economic  prima<v 
While  in  theory  Americas  predicament  can 
be  radically  improved  if  the  right  political 
decisions  are  taken  quickly  m  practice  con 
stitutionai  and  institutional  inipedlrnenLs 
make  .speedy  and  i*fft»ctlvc  action  difficult 
The  lamentable  failure  of  the  US  to  deal 
purposefully  with  it.s  energv  problem  whicti 
presented  It.self  in  an  acute  form  as  long  ago 
as  1973  74   does  not  Inspire  confidence 

^^lndamentallv  America  s  econom\  prob 
U-m  l.s  the  same  kirul  a.s  Britain  .s  In  rwr\ 
material  respt-ct  America  is  better  plai'ed  to 
ac(ile\e  a  rapid  turnaround  But  unlike 
Britain,  it  has  nol  yd  formed  the  resolve  to 
reverse  course  let  alone  elected  a  novern 
ment  pledged  and  steeled  to  do  It.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  MATH  IS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ruiHiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thumdav.  .Vot  frn6*T  20.  I9S0 

•  .Mr    CHAPPELL.   Mr    Speaker    It   Is 
With  a  feellMK  uf  admiration  and  sad 
ness    that    I    ri.se    in    tribute    to    Hon. 
Dawson  Mathis.  who  is  leaving  us  at 
the  close  of  the  96th  Congress 

Dawson  is  an  uncommon  man   Elect 
ed  to  Congress  at  the  age  of  29.  he  wa.s 
at    that    time    the    youngest    Member 
During  the  next  10  years,  he  a.s.sunief) 
prominence  on  commlt'ees  vital  to  tlie 
Nation    A  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.     Dawson     was    the    chief 
sponsor  of  the  Agriculture  Trade  Act 
of  1978.  legislation  uhlch  .set  up  trade 
offices  throughout   the  world  to  pro 
mote  American  crops    He  also  .served 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs- the  group  that  oversees 
the  development   of  American  energy 
resources. 

A  true  patriot  and  leader  Dawson 
has  consistently  supported  a  strong 
military  posture  He  was  one  of  the 
Initial  group  of  Members  who  support 
ed  the  Peace  Through  Strength  ap 
preach  to  International  diplomacy  and 
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the  importance  of  upgrading  Ameri- 
ca's defenses  in  the  face  of  an  aggres- 
sive arms  buildup  by  the  Soviets. 

Dawson  Mathis'  10  years  in  Con- 
gress reflects  a  philosophy  I  share:  the 
philosophy  of  less  government  inter 
ference  in  personal  lives  while  sup- 
porting guarantees  of  freedom  for  all 
People  involved  In  business  and  free 
enterprise  know  him  as  a  friend  He 
supported  bills  to  increa.se  the  territo- 
rial fishing  limit  to  200  miles  and  he 
fought  to  deregulate  the  airline  indus- 
try 

Although  he  is  retiring  from  this 
body.  I  expect  to  see  Dawson  Mathis 
in  public  serv  ice  again.  He  is  too  young 
to  leave  us  forever  I  will  miss  his 
great  talents  in  the  legislative  area 
and  I  might  add  all  Democratic  ba.se- 
ball  players  will  mi.ss  his  great  hitting 
iin  the  field  • 

I.AW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY  WILL 
NOT  HAMPER  OCEAN  ENERGY 
ACTIVITY 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

Of  MASSACHt'SETTS 
IN  THr  HOt'St  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker  earlier 
this  year  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
Elliot  L  Richard.son  who  aius  at  that 
time  Amba.s.sador  at  Ijirge  and  the 
President  s  Special  Representative  for 
the  Third  United  Nations  Conference 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  In  my  letter  I 
inquired  whether  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  resulting  from  the  negotiations 
still  underway  would  be  likely  to 
create  any  difficulty  or  conflict  with 
the  juri.sdictiona!  basis  of  H  R  6154. 
the  legislation  which  has  now  been  en 
acted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  lOTECi  ac 
tivities. 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter  Amba.s.sador 
Richardson,  speaking  a.s  head  of  the 
US  delegation  at  the  negotiations, 
stated  unequlv(x-ally  that  the  forth 
coming  treaty  will  not  limit  the  ability 
of  US  citizens  to  conduct  OTEC  ac 
tivities  on  the  high  sea.s  or  the  ability 
of  the  V  S  Government  to  regulate 
the  wav  In  which  those  activities  are 
conducted 

Because  of  the  importance  cjf  rrnerg 
ing  international  law  to  the  ability  to 
use  the  oceans  for  energy  production 
I  include  Amba-ssador  Richardson  s 
reply  to  my  letter  in  its  entiretv  at 
this  point 

[Department  or  .State 

Ambas-saocih  at  1w\rge. 
Wasnington.  D  C.  SepUmbrr  tg,  J980 
Hon   Gerry  E  Studds. 
f  ■  S   House  of  Rrprrsentatxirs. 
Longuorth  House  O'twe  Building. 
Wa.^hinglijn.  D  C 

[Jeah  M«  Studds  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  o(  July  14  1980.  requesting  my  as.se.sA 
ment  o.'  *riether  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Comersion  Bill  HR  6154i  would 
adversely  affect  the  I.avk  of  the  .Sea  Conven 
tion  on  the  development  and  conduct  of 
OTEC  activities 

I  regret  the  delay  In  responding  to  your 
reque.st  and  offer  only  the  excuse  of  a  fran 
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tic  conference  pace  at  Geneva  which,  how 
ever,  yielded  substantial  progress   Neverthe 
less.   I   hope   these  comments  are  useful   to 
you 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  H  R 
6154  has  had.  and  will  have,  no  adverse 
impact  on  the  LOS  negotiations  The  even 
tual  Convention  will  provide  added  predlcta 
bility  and  legal  certainty  to  OTEC  activities 
which  are  being  promoted  by  this  important 
act  Indeed,  the  LOS  provisions  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  provlsion.s  of  H  R  6154 
but  will  provide  a  broader  inlernalionally 
agreed  jurisdictional  basts  for  the  regulation 
of  these  important  activities 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Draft  Convention 
which  emerged  from  the  Geneva  round  will 
hereafter  be  changed  in  any  respect  rele 
vant  to  the  opinion  Just  expressed  The 
Draft  Convention  confirms  the  right  of  a 
coastal  state  to  exercuse  .sovereignty  over  all 
activities,  including  OTEC  activities,  within 
U.S  internal  waters  and  territorial  .sea  sub 
ject  only  to  the  right  of  innocent  pa.s.saKe  o( 
foreign  flag  ves.sels  Although  the  Draft 
Convention  sets  the  maximum  seaward  limit 
of  the  territorial  .sea  at  twelve  miles  (  ur 
rently  the  US  claims  and  recognizes  a 
three  mile  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea) 
this  should  have  little  or  no  effect  on  OTEC 
activities  To  our  knowledge  only  one  plant 
site  IS  tseing  contemplated  within  tvielve 
miles  of  the  US  coast  Of  course  the  US. 
would  continue  to  have  Juri.sdictlon  over  the 
i^ables  in  our  territorial  sea  connectinR 
OTEC  plants,  wherever  located,  to  our  land 
territory 

The   Draft   Convention   also  confirms   the 
sovereign  rights  of  a  coastal  state  to  explore 
and    exploit    the    natural    re.sources   of    the 
continental  shelf    Although  OTEC  facilities 
may  be  tethered  to  nr  operate  m  close  prox- 
imity  to   the  continental    shelf     their  oper- 
ations, which  utilise  the  thermal  differences 
between  warm  surface  water  and  rold  sub 
surface    water,   are    nol    activities    involving 
the    exploitation    of    continental    shelf    re 
sources     Thus     no    jurl.sdiclion    ove'    such 
OTEC  activities  would  attach  from  the  con 
t mental  shelf  provisloru 

Tlie  l.Avk  of  the  Sea  Convention  will  pro- 
vide a  new  jurisdictional  concept  vihlch  is 
llkeh  to  affert  positively  certain  OTEC  ac 
tivities  that  ar.-  planned  off  the  coasts  of 
Florida  and  Hawaii  The  current  draft  pro 
'.ides  for  the  right  of  the  roa-stal  stale  to 
a.ssert  jurisdiction  over  the  re.sources  in  the 
area  beyond  and  adjacent  to  the  territorial 
sea  to  a  distanre  not  to  exceed  200  miles,  in 
uhich  It  mnv  as.sert  infer  alia  so\ereinn 
rlKht.s  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  r\ 
plolting  roruservlng  and  managing  the  natu- 
ral resources  whether  living  or  non  living, 
of  the  superjacent  waters  and  other 

activities  for  the  economic  exploitation 
of    the    zone     such    as    the    production    of 
energy     from     the     water      current.s      and 
wind.s  While  neither  the  text  nor  the 

legislative  history  specifically  mention 
OTEC  activities  It  seems  certain,  and  It  is 
generally  understood  that  they  will  fall 
under  coastal  state  juri.sdlction  Thus,  under 
the  Convention  grazing  OTEC  facilities  las 
well  as  cable  connected  facilities  which  are 
now  subject  to  US  Jurisdiction  i  operating 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  shore  would 
become  subject  to  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion Such  Jurisdiction  over  OTEC  facilities 
would  provide  needed  future  site  security  as 
technology  develops  In  addition,  US  Juris- 
diction under  the  Convention  would  a-ssure 
a  regulatory  framework  amenable  to  future 
technological  advance  which  will  provide 
uniform  operational  standards  as  well  a.s  en 
vironmental  controls  and  safeguards 

The  Draft  Convention  creates  an  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority  to  govern  the  ex- 
ploitation of  deep  seabed  resources  beyond 
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the  limits  of  the  continential  shelf.  Howev 
(..  the  Authority  will  only  have  jurisdiction 
over  activities  in  the  area,  i  e  .  exploration 
for.  and  exploitation  of.  the  resources  of  the 
seat>ed  and  ocean  floor  and  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental  shelf 
In  addition,  the  definition  of  deep  seabed 
resources  over  which  the  Authority  will 
have  jurLsdiction  is  limited  to  resources  in 
jtfu  Resources  of  the  deep  seat>ed  cannot 
be  construed  to  encompass  thermal  energy 
extracted  from  the  water  column  above  the 
ocean  floor  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  regime 
which  Will  govern  the  exploitation  of  deep 
seabed  re.sources  will  have  no  application  to 
OTEC 

Beyond  the  200-mile  economic  zone  the 
Draft  Convention  provides  that  all  nations 
have  the  freedom  to  use  the  high  seas  with 
due  consideration  lor  the  interests  of  others 
exercising  high  .seas  freedoms  The  text 
states  that  these  freedoms  include  infer 
alia.  navigation,  overflight  .  .  .  laying  of 
submarine  cables  and  pipelines,  .  .  .  con- 
struction of  artificial  islands,  .  .  fishing 
and  scientific  research.  The  legis- 

lative history  of  this  provision  and  the  well 
established  interpretation  of  a  similar  provi 
sion  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  make  clear  that  the  phrase  inter 
alia  was  included  to  permit  a  broader 
range  of  uses  than  the  six  specifically  enu- 
merated Thus,  under  both  the  current  LOS 
text  and  existing  international  law  the  utili- 
zation of  grazing  and  tethered  OTEC  facili- 
ties would  be  a  legitimate  use  of  the  high 
seas 

In  conclusion,  the  eventual  LOS  conven- 
tion will  create  a  stable  and  predictable  ju 
rlsdictional  framework  for  OTEC  activities 
conducted  w.thin  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
US  coast  and  will  make  clear  that  such  ac 
tivities  can  be  conducted  tn-yond  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  as  a  reasonable  use  of 
the  high  seas  Thu.s.  the  Convention  should 
provide  a  secure  investment  climate  under 
which  this  important  new  energy  source  cam 
be  further  developed. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L  Richardson.* 


POLISH  WORKERS  SCORE  A 
VICTORY  ON  HIGH  WIRE  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daily  Southtown  Economist  Newspa- 
pers, serving  suburban  Cook  County, 
111.,  has  been  providing  special  reports 
on  the  situation  in  Poland  to  its  read- 
ers. In  their  F^riday.  November  28  edi- 
tion, the  newspaper  carried  a  very  per- 
tinent editorial  on  the  repercussions 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Polish  workers  and  their 
effective  organization  against  the 
Communist  tyrants.  I  insert  this  com- 
mentary into  the  Record  for  the  Mem- 
bers' attention 

Polish  Workers  Score  a  'V'irroRy  on  Hich- 
WiRE  Act 

Polish  workers,  who  have  won  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  world  with  their 
high  wire  act  (sans  net),  have  reached  the 
safety  of  the  other  side. 

That's  because  Poland  s  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  lalwr  unions'  coalition.  Solidar- 
ity, is  free  to  run  its  own  affairs  without  di- 
rection by  the  Communist   Parly  and  has 
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the  right  to  strike  In  a  spectacular  victory 
for  the  labor-union  coalition,  the  court  over- 
turned a  lower  court  ruling  and  confirmed 
every  concession  wrung  from  the  govern- 
ment following  last  summer's  shipyard 
strikes.  And  how  astonishing  these  conces- 
sions are,  including  the  right  of  the  union  to 
print  a  weekly  newspaper,  brochures  and 
books  on  trade  union  problems,  and  grant- 
ing a  15-minuie  uncensored  program  on  na 
tional  radio  and  television 

Justice  has  begun  to  reign  in  this  coun- 
try, exulted  labor  leader  Lecn  Walesa,  the 
new  Polish  hero. 

How  long  the  newly  won  Justice  will  last  is 
a  dangerous  uncertainty.  As  though  to  signi 
fy  Its  limit  of  tolerance  had  been  reached. 
Moscow  acknowledged  the  workers  latest 
victory  by  ordering  massive  Polish-Soviet 
military  maneuvers— obviously  a  thinly 
veiled  threat  of  Intervention 

Still,  there  Is  no  denying  that,  lor  the 
moment  at  least,  the  court  ruling  has  de- 
fused the  most  serious  Polish  crisis  since  the 
summer  strikes.  Solidarity,  with  some  10 
million  members,  had  threatened  to  shut 
down  the  country  if  the  court's  decision 
were  adverse.  And.  inasmuch  as  judges 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  about  as  Impar- 
tial as  the  Community  Party  bosses  they 
serve,  we  must  assume  Poland  s  high  court 
had  been  instructed  by  its  master  in 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  No  doubt,  the  plan  is 
the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the  govern- 
ment capitulated  last  summer  in  order  to 
avoid  an  all-out  showdown,  and  that  is  to 
feign  agreement,  but  chip  away  later. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  anyone, 
and  especially  the  jubilant  Polish  workers, 
to  underestimate  Soviet  anxiety  over  what 
IS  happening  in  Poland  or  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  violent  repression,  Poland  is 
the  key  to  Soviet  dominance  in  Eastern 
Europe  It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  Kremlin  will  nol  do  what 
ever  is  necessary  to  contain  the  workers 
unrest  and  immunize  other  Warsaw  bloc  na 
tions  from  Poland's  destabilizing  influence— 
whatever  the  cost  Already,  in  fact,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  jamming  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  for  the  first  lime  in  years  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Communist  masses  from 
learning  about  the  new  justice  that  Polish 
workers  alone  In  Eastern  Europe  have  come 
to  enjoy 

Having  reached  their  highwire  platform 
on  the  other  side,  the  Polish  workers  must 
now  negotiate  their  way  back  What  a  trage 
dy  that  we  in  the  West  have  little  choice 
but  to  applaud  cautiously  and  watch  with 
the  same  helplessness  as  spectators  at  a 
circus.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LACEY  C.  SHARP 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  best  liked  staff 
persons  who  ever  ser\'ed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Lacey  C.  Sharp,  died 
at  his  home  in  Shreveport,  La.  on 
Sunday  morning,  November  16.  Born 
in  1910  in  Mount  Enterprise,  Tex., 
Lacey  served  as  Counsel  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  from  No- 
vember 1969  to  January  1973.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  I  came  to  know 
Lacey  and  to  respect  his  dedication 
and  judgment. 

However,  before  serving  as  counsel 
to  the  committee,  Lacey  had  already 
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become  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
first  came  to  Washington  in  1937  as  an 
aide  to  the  late  Representative  Albert 
Thomas  of  Texas  He  later  served 
from  1944  to  1961  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Bob  Poage  of 
Texas  and  it  was  during  that  period 
that  he  was  one  of  the  forces  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Congressional  Secre- 
taries Club,  now  known  as  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Club.  It  was  in  1961 
that  he  received  the  Secretary  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Roll  Call  newspaper.  Sid 
Yudain.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
named  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Club  for  this  longtime 
service  and  dedication  to  the  club,  and 
honor  given  only  to  eight  others  in  the 
club's  history. 

Lacey  spent  endless  hours  helping 
his  fellow  staffers  m  countless  ways. 
He  was  popular  with  virtually  every- 
one on  Capitol  Hill— be  it  the  lowest 
paid  staffer  or  the  most  senior 
member.  He  became  a  model  of  service 
to  the  Congress— noted  for  his  integri- 
ty and  kindness.  Lacey  Sharp  cannot 
be  replaced,  but  his  memory  will 
remain  with  us  all. 

His  death  came  as  a  shock  to  his 
hundreds  of  friends  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country  I 
know  that  I  am  joined  by  all  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Lacey  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife.  Marie,  of 
Shreveport  and  his  son,  Lacey  (Rusty) 
Sharp,  of  Alexandria.  Va..  and  other 
members  of  his  family.* 


WESTLANDS  FEDERAL  WATER 
SUBSIDY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
elimination  of  huge  Federal  water  sub- 
sidies to  the  West  is  a  popular  cause 
these  days,  manifested  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  review  the  1902  Reclamation 
Act.  In  that  effort,  our  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee  have  reported 
out  reclamation  legislation  for  approv- 
al by  the  House. 

It  just  so  happens  that  my  district, 
and  Westlands  Water  District  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  focal  point  in  the  issue  of 
Federal  reclamation  water  subsidies— 
indeed.  Westlands  is  without  doubt 
the  favorite  whipping  boy  for  those 
who  would  reform  reclamation  law. 

My  people  are  constantly  being  put 
on  the  defensive  because  of  the  cheap 
Federal  water  they  receive  for  their 
huge,  corporate  "  farms,  and  they 
resent  the  charges  constantly  leveled 
at  them  that  imply  they  are  getting  an 
easy  ride  from  the  Government  They 
resent  those  charges  with  reason. 

They  are  not  huge,  corporate  farmers, 
they  are  farmers  like  my  constituent, 
Larry  Turnquist.  who  farms  about  300 
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acres  and  pays  more  than  $66,600  an- 
nually for  the  water  his  farm  needs  I 
am  proud  to  note  that  Larry  Is  an  ex- 
cellent farmer  and  is  able  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit  on  his  320  acres.  He 
earns  it.  he  works  hard  for  it.  and  his 
profit  does  not  make  him  a  rich  man. 
either 

The  decepfiveness  and  duplicit>  of 
the  frequent  and  Intense  charges  lev 
eled  at  Westlands  amazes  me  The  fact 
is  that  Westlands  pays— and  has 
always  paid— not  only  iLs  attributable 
share  of  the  construction  and  oper 
ation  and  maintenance  costs  for  exist 
ing  Federal  Central  Valley  project 
facilities,  but  it  pays  for  costs  that 
have  not  been  incurred  yet  and  for 
facilities  that  have  not  even  been  built 
yet.  In  terms  of  actual  dollars,  in  10 
years  Westlands  alone  will  have  repaid 
$198  million  of  the  capital  cosLs  of  the 
CVP.  while  all  the  other  water  dis- 
tricts combined  will  have  only  repaid 
$25  million. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Westlands 
only  receives  one-sixth  of  the  CVP 
yield.  I  seriously  question  that  credi 
bility  of  those  who  would  claim  that 
Westlands  is  ripping  off  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  Westlands  PVderal  water 
subsidy.  I  am  making  available  for  m.v 
colleagues  the  following  recently  pub- 
lished articles  by  the  California 
Farmer  Hartl  Porleous  of  the  Califor- 
nia Farmer  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
fine,  factual  reporting. 

The  articles  follow 
(Prom  Kac  California  Farnitr.  Nov.  1.  1980) 
Thi:  L'  S   W*tkr  St  am 
rtu'  Westlands  IrriKalKin  District  has  Iohk 
bft'n  ihf  favonti"  MhippiUK  bov  of  the  en 
friup.s  of  aKrirulturc    p'nr  yfars  i*c  have  had 
I  he  continual  din  of  iiiKli  prirrd  antauunl.st.s 
.strcaminK  about  tlif  160  acr*'  limitation  and 
the  h<'ai.\  subsidy  of  ffdcral  water 

Finally  this  editor  not  .so  tired  of  thi.s  rori 
tmual  harassment  ifiat  fir  had  Central 
Valley  Field  Editor  Harlt  Porteous  check  on 
the  water  bills  of  some  of  the  people  farm 
inK  in  the  Westlands  District  We  will  print 
in  more  detail  some  of  hi.s  findings,  but 
briefly  let  us  tell  you  what  some  of  these 
farmers  pay  for   cheap    water 

The  first  stop  was  the  farm  of  a  man  who 
keeps  excellent  records,  because  of  his  expe 
rience  as  an  ex  banker  He  farms  300  acres 
out  of  .320.  with  the  rest  in  ditches,  roads 
and  so  forth  He  had  two  thirds  of  his  acre 
atje  in  cotton  and  one  third  in  suKarbeets 
Cotton  takes  i  1  acre  feet  a  year  and  sugar 
beets  4  .)  His  allotment  is  2  35  acre  feet  a 
year  from  Westlands.  so  he  nas  to  pump  the 
rest 

His  water  bill  from  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Ser\ice.  our  former  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  is  $8  037  per  year  The  pump 
water  casts  $21  666  and  wtien  he  adds  up  all 
the  costs  of  Service  water  pump  pipe  for 
distribution,  ditches,  interest  labor  and 
maintenance,  his  total  wa'er  co.;ts  for  the 
year  come  to  a  stagKering  $66,609 

Hartt  visited  another  farm  m  ttie  West 
plains  area,  which  is  abo\e  the  San  Luis 
Canal,  and  again  found  a  farmer  who  keeps 
excellent  records  His  water  bill  from  the 
Service  Is  $9,870  per  year  fie  cannot  get 
enough  water  from  the  Service  so  he  also 
has  to  pump  from  a  deep  well  By  the  time 
he  adds  up  all  his  water  costs  and  water  re 
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lated  casts,   they   total   $84,330    or  $281    per 
acre 

One  thing  that  came  out  of  this  m\estiga 
tlon  that  we  thought  might  shock  you  is  the 
fact  that  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
SerMce  includes  in  its  cost  of  water  not  only 
the  cast  of  building  the  whole  facility,  but 
charges  for  facilities  that  are  not  set  con- 
structed 

Westlands.  which  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
water  contractors  with  the  Service,  in  1977 
contributed  in  excess  of  $35  million  of 
annual  CVP  operating  costs  By  1990  West 
lands  will  ha\e  repaid  $198  million  of  the 
capital  costs  of  the  Central  \'alle\  Project 
while  all  other  water  districts  combined  will 
have  repaid  onl\  $25  million 

.About  one  third  of  the  water  rate  charged 
by  the  Serylce  is  for  future  capital  costs, 
and  we  just  wonder  If  this  is  a  legal  pro<-e 
dure 

Our  final  word  to  those  who  scream  about 
ttits    huge    federal    water   subsidy    are   some 
figures  from  [)r    J    (iordon  Milliki-n,  senior 
research  economist.  Denver  Research   Insti 
tute.  I'mverslty  of  Denver 

He  savs  Water  and  Power   Resources  has 
invested  $8  3  billion  m  reclamation  in  the  17 
western  states    He  says  that  capital  cost   Is 
repaid    in    taxes,    federal,    state    and    Iwal 
every  three  years   That  is  a  34  percent  pa\ 
bafk    for  capital   invested  each    \ear    Wow 
wliat  an  investment 

Our  own  conclusion  is  that  for  an  mduid 
ual  or  couple  to  go  into  farming  m  the 
Westlands  Irrigation  District,  on  160  acres. 
or  320  for  the  couple,  would  take  a  po'  of 
monev  fantastic  credit,  and  they  would 
have  to  lace  the  fact  tlial  Westlands  gets  a 
limited  allocation  of  Ser\ice  water,  thanks 
to  our  anti  water  development  administra 
tlon  I  hat  practically  forces  the  digging  of  a 
well,  which  can  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  The  do-gooders  trying  to  break  up 
Westlands  would  be  doing  no  one  a  favor 

Our  second  point  is  that  one  of  the  ploys 
to  prevent  further  completion  of  the  State 
Water  Project  Is  to  claim  tliat  it  is  not  eco 
nomically  feasible  spreading  our  78  million 
acre-feet  of  natural  runoff  over  our  dry  fer 
tile  acres  will  continue  to  create  new  wealth 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  The  jobs 
taxes  and  crjmmerce  created  by  that  new  ag 
rlcullural  wealth  will  pay  for  the  facilities  a 
tliousand  times  over  So  while  small  men 
bicker,  a  fortune  In  fresh  water  continues  to 
flow  out  the  Oolden  Gate. 

(From  the  California  Farmer   Nov    15    1980] 

WtsT-  MMDS  Water  Subsidy  Mystery 

Revealed 

'  By  Hartt  Porteous  i 

For  years  water  users  In  the  Westlands  Ir 
ngatlon  District  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
mystery  of  reclamation  sutxsidies  They  ve 
been  told  the  water  they  receive  from  feder 
ally  constructed  reclamation  projects  is  sub- 
sidized, but  ttiey  haven  t  been  able  to  detect 
any  subsidies 

One  working  farmer  whos  wondered 
about  the  subsidies  Is  lArry  Turnqulst. 
Turnquist  eeks  out  a  profit  on  320  acres 
near  Tranquility  growing  cotton  and  sugar 
beets  He  has  the  experience  to  farm  'about 
20  years  I  and  to  keep  good  records  the  was 
once  a  banker  > 

Turnquist  says  the  working  farmer  does 
not  gel  the  benefit  of  any  supposed  sutjsidy 
from  a  reclamation  project  Those  benefits 
go.  if  anywhere  to  the  owner  of  the  land  In 
1970  land  renUs  were  generally  in  the  range 
of  $10  to  $20  per  acre  That  was  shortly 
after  water  from  the  Water  and  Power  Re 
sources  Service  or  as  It  was  then  known. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  became  available 
Now  rents  have  gone  to  $100  to  $125  an 
acre,   with   the   working   farmei    paying  the 
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taxes  as  well  as  the  land  rent  Turnquist 
says  It  s  not  difficult  to  see  water  benefits 
are  going  to  the  owner  while  the  working 
farmer  invests  ills  dollars  and  his  skill  in 
farming  that  land 

Turnquist  s  figures  indicate  that  his  allot 
ment  of  supplemental  water  i  there  is  no 
other  kind  I  from  Westlands  i;.  an  average 
2  35  acre  feet  per  acre  per  year,  except  m 
drouth  years  Two-thirds  of  his  farm  is  in 
cotton  and  one  third  is  in  sugarbeeLs.  and 
he  farms  300  out  of  his  total  320  acres  The 
rest  IS  in  roads  ditches,  pump  sites  and 
yard  Cotton  takes  3  1  acre-feet  of  water,  su 
garbeets  4  3  acre  feet  He  therefore  needs  a 
total  of  1050  acre  feet  yearly 

From  Westlands  he  gets  705  acre  feet. 
FYom  an  1,800  foot  well  he  gets  345  acre- 
feet  The  water  lift  is  500  feet  For  this  he 
has  a  Caterpillar  diesel  engine  and  a  900  gpm 
turbine  pump  Fuel  is  83  cents  a  gallon,  so 
this  water  costs  $54  an  acre  foot  For  the 
345  acre  feel,  cost  is  il8  630  a  year  The  705 
acre  feet  from  Westlands  through  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service  at 
$1140  and  acre  fool  equals  an  additional 
$8,037  a  year 

Repayment  for  the  distribution  system 
which  brings  San  Luis  aqueduct  water  to 
the  farm,  runs  $1033  60  per  year  Then 
there  IS  the  on  farm  distribution  system  of 
2  75  miles  of  concrete  pipeline  plus  gated 
pipe  and  a  return  water  system. 

Initial  outlay  looks  like  this: 

Concrete  pipeline  cost $77,370 

Aluminum  pipe 18.699 

Return  pump 5.185 

Water  well 150.000 

Return  water  electricity 1.000 


RcMilling  interest  on  water  related  equip- 
ment is  $30  per  acre  yearly,  depreciation  on 
water  related  equipment.  $51  94  per  acre 
yearly,  labor  for  water  and  pickup  $37  85 
per  acre  yearly,  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs to  water  equipment.  $8  80  per  acre- 
foot 

Now  tlie  cost  sheet  looks  like  this: 

7(15  acre  feet  of  water  at  11  40 $8,037 

345  acre  feet  at  62.80 21.666 

Total 29,703 


That  $29,703  works  out  to  $39.29  per  acre- 
foot  for  crop  water  DlrecUy  related  costs 
include; 

Per  acrr 

Lat>or  and  pickup $37  85 

Depreciation 51.95 

Interest  at  12  percent 30.00 

Distribution  repayment 3.33 

Total  per  acre  per  year 123.02 


Total  water-related  cost  is  $36.906  00: 
water  cost  is  $29  703  00  And  the  grand  total 
cost  of  water  and  related  equipment  per 
year  is  $66,609  00 

It  would  be  governmental  Imagination  to 
call  its  water  cheap  In  fact  Westlands  water 
IS  priced  higher  by  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources than  any  other  agricultural  water  it 
delivers. 

THE  WtSTPLAINS  AREA 

For  the  same  300  acres  of  land  in  the  same 
crops  in  the  Westplalns  area  i  200  000  acres 
above  the  San  Luis  Canal  >.  there  would  be 
added  charges  Water  from  the  San  Luis 
Aqueduct  there  costs  $14  per  acre  foot  And 
water  wells  pump  from  800  to  1,000  feet  and 
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cost  alXJUt  $80  per  acre  foot  according  to 
Paul  DIener.  who  farms  in  that  area  The 
added  water-well  cost  'which  would  be  used 
only  in  poor  water  yearsi  would  be  $28  06 
per  acre  foot  And  a  water  well  there  v^ould 
cost  $250,000  Depreciation  would  run  $5,S 
per  acre  and  interest  $50  per  acre 
Diener  s  cost  would  then  be 

705  acre-feet  of  water  at  14.00 $9,870 

345  acre-feet  at  88.80 30.636 

Total 40.506 


Related  costs  would  be: 
I  Per  acre! 

Interest $50  00 

Depreciation 55.00 

Labor  and  equipment  37.85 

Repay mtiu 3.23 

Total  per  acre  per  year 147.08 


That  per-acre  total  works  out  to  a  yearly 
$43.824  00  Added  to  the  water  cost  of 
$40.50600,  that  makes  Diener  s  grand  total 
cost  for  water  and  related  equipment  per 
year  $84,330  00,  or  $281  10  per  acre 

Diener  says,  however,  that  he  would  not 
normally  use  a  well  He  would  get  along  on 
Mie  2  acre-feet  which  is  his  allotment  from 
the  1.150,000  acre  feel  contracted  from  the 
Westlands  Water  District  To  get  along  with 
2  acre-feet  Diener  has  to  cliange  his  crop- 
ping pattern  to  poorer  paying  crops  Every 
acre  of  cotton  demands  one  third  acre  sum 
merfallow  somewhere  else  Consequently 
larger  farms  are  needed  to  offset  le.ss 
income  per  total  acre. 

So  how  much  is  the  government  subsidy 
to  these  two  kinds  of  farmers? 

THE  SIBSIDY 

Water  and  Power  Resources  says  lis  cost 
to  deliver  water  to  Westlands  i.s  $15.80  an 
acre  foot  This  is  $4  over  the  present  charge 
of  $11  80  per  acre  foot  i adjusted  water  price 
for  WeMlanda  and  Westplains.  which  both 
come  under  the  Westlands  title). 

Presumably  this  $4  per  acre-foot  would 
amount  to  $9  40  an  acre  yearly  or  $94  an 
acre  over  the  10  years  that  remain  for 
owners  of  ■excessive"  land  to  get  rid  of  that 
exce.ss  But  governmental  figures  have  a 
tendency  to  support  any  contention  the  sec 
retary  of  the  interior  deems  to  make  and 
few  can  know  whether  or  not  $15  80  per 
acre  foot  is  a  valid  figure 

Ernst  and  Ernst  Company  is  among  t  he 
few  sources  m  a  position  to  judge  the  valid 
ity  of  that  figure,  Ernst  and  Ernst  is  the  na 
tionally  known  accounting  firm  Westland.s 
hired  to  review  its  current  water  cost  fig 
ures. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  report  notes.  Our 
effort  was  directed  at  performing  an  objec- 
tive and  independent  review  of  the  rate- 
making  principles,  and  not  an  audit  of  the 
Bureau  s  records.'  The  purpose  was  to  see  if 
Water  and  Power  Resources  records  reason 
ably  conformed  to  generally  accepted  rate 
making  standards  In  the  utility  industry  in 
the  U.S 

It  IS  not  our  intent  to  assess  [legal  ques 
tionsl  or  affect  them  in  any  way."  the 
report  adds  Water  and  Power  Resources 
techniques  to  develop  cost -based  rates  are. 
however  vastly  different  from  procedures 
historically  employed  to  establish  fixed  con 
tract  rates,  according  to  Ernst  and  Ernst 

Some  unexplained  differences: 

Water  and  Power  Resources  says  farmers 
will  be  charged  for  cosus  that  have  not  been 
incurred,  and  for  fac.lities  that  are  not  yet 
constructed     Costs    of    constructing    future 
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facilities  account  for  $5  22  of  the  $1580 
rate  Thir  violates  the  fundamental  concept 
that  rates  must  be  set  in  such  a  wav  that 
!lie  generation  of  users  who  benefit  from 
the  facility  bear  the  burden  of  Us  cost,  Tiie 
cost  of  Auburn  Dam  it  included  in  the  serv 
ice  s  water  rate,  and  it  cant  be  constructed 
for  20  years. 

No  provisions  lor  any  credit  for  prior  pa> 
ment  of  capital  costs  were  made  m  calculat- 
ing the  rate  By  1977  irrigation  contractors 
'water  districts)  had  contributed  $35  million 
in  exce.ss  of  annual  Central  Vallev  Project 
CVP)  operating  costs  Approximately  $28 
million  of  this  is  attributable  to  Westlands 
Over  the  next  50  years  the  government  m 
tends  to  collect  this  $28  million  a  second 
time  from  Westlands. 

Cost-based  rates  have  been  commingled 
with  fixed  contract  rates  for  water  in  a 
manner  that  will  produce  inequitable  re- 
sults among  water  districts  rectiving  water 
from  the  service.  By  1990  Westlands  will 
have  repaid  $198  million  of  the  capital  costs 
of  the  CVP  while  all  other  water  districts 
combined  will  have  repaid  onlv  $25  million 
And  Westlands  during  all  tins  time  will  re 
ceive  less  than  one-sixlh  of  the  CVP  yield 

Payment  by  water  users  of  operating  costs 
will  be  disproportionate  to  benefits  received 
Some  water  users  with  lower  rates  may  con- 
tinue to  pay  less  than  operating  cost  West- 
lands  and  other  higher  rate  payers  will 
make  up  those  undercharges  with  the 
higher  payments  they'll  be  making 

The  repayment  period  designated  by 
Water  and  Power  Resources  is  reduced  from 
th.e  established  50  years  to  shorter  periods 
for  features  added  later,  thus  inflating  oper- 
ating costs 

The  lawful  Interest-free  element  of  recla- 
mation project  financing  as  authorized  by 
Congress  will  be  substantially  reduced 
through  the  advance  charging  for  unin- 
curred  capital  costs, 

Tlieoretical  operation  cost  for  the  com- 
pleted 188-mile  San  Luis  Drain  is  included 
in  the  $15,80  rate,  though  only  82.6  miles  of 
drain  have  been  completed, 

Ernst  and  Ernst  finds  that  a  more  accu- 
rate rate  for  Wa'er  and  Power  Resources 
water  would  be  $9  89  per  acre-foot  in  the 
600.000-acre  Westlands  water  district 

Wt  believe  the  current  [rate]  proposal  is 
not  acceptable  and  if  subjected  to  any  feder- 
al or  state  regulatory  authority,  would  be 
summarily  rejected,  the  Ernst  and  Ernst 
report  says. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY 

Another  source  that  has  looked  into  recla- 
mation In  the  West  is  Dr  J  Gordon  Milli- 
ken.  .senior  research  economist.  Denver  Re- 
search Institute.  University  of  Denver.  Milli- 
ken  was  contracted  to  do  an  independent  re 
search  study  for  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources 

To  date,  Milliken  found,  there  has  been 
$8.3  billion  invested  in  reclamation  in  the  17 
western  states.  This  capital  cost.  Milliken 
calculates,  is  repaid  in  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes  every  three  years.  These  taxes 
are  paid  on  increased  production  that  can 
be  directly  attributed  lo  reclamation. 

Each  year,  according  to  Milliken.  $2.82  bil 
lion  is  collected  in  taxes  from  the  improve- 
ment reclamation  has  brought  about  in  the 
17  western  states  Few.  if  any.  government- 
financed  projects  are  so  productive  for  ev- 
eryone 

The  Central  Valley  Project  figures  are 
just  as  inspiring.  In  1978  the  value  of  pro- 
duction due  solely  to  the  CVP  came  to 
$2,689.3  billion,  and  from  this  $418,5  million 
m  taxes  was  generated  Furthermore 
128,000  jobs  are  the  direct  result  of  reclama 
tion  here  in  the  state. 

So  what  constitutes  the  subsidy  to  West- 
lands'  farmers'' 
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That  they  are  paying  more  for  their  irri- 
gation water  than  the  cost  to  Water  and 
Power  Resources  b.v  $2.98  an  acre-foof 
That  their  products  are  resulting  in  128.000 
jobs  in  agriculture  and  related  industries'' 
Or  that  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  are 
paying  back  the  original  cost  of  the  CVP 
every  10  years''  And  this  just  from  the  extra 
products  and  services  that  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  reclamation'' 

It  s  difficult  ;f  not  impossible,  to  see  how 
a  subsidy  is  being  paid  to  anyone  involved.* 


HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 
MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CALIf-ORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  2980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speak- 
er, this  past  summer  a  truly  great 
American  passed  away— Helen  Gaha- 
gan  Douglas.  On  December  2  there 
will  be  a  memorial  service  at  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church  in  New  York  City 
Although  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  1 
will  be  there  in  spirit  along  with  the 
rnany  people  who  were  inspired,  as  I 
was,  by  this  fine  w  oman,» 


INTERPRETATION  OF  S    885.  THE 
NORTHWEST  PO'V^'ER  BILL 

HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 17  by  a  vote  of  284-77  the 
House  suspended  the  rules  and  passed 
S.  885.  the  Northwest  regional  power 
bill;  2  days  later,  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous consent  accepted  the  bill  in  the 
form  passed  by  the  House  and  cleared 
the  way  for  the  bil!  to  be  sent  to  the 
President,  who  supports  the  bill  and 
has  indicated  he  will  sign  it. 

The  Record  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 17  contains  many  statements  inter- 
preting the  bill  and  its  provisions. 
Some  of  these  statements  appear  to 
conflict  with  one  another,  and  some 
have  created  concern  on  the  part  of 
various  interested  parties  and  the 
press.  It  is  possible,  although  not  nec- 
essarily likely,  that  some  of  these  ap- 
parent conflicts  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory may  even  create  a  bit  of  confu- 
sion in  the  actual  implementation  of 
the  Northwest  power  bill  when  that 
bill  becomes  an  act. 

I  think  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
describe  for  the  record  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  final  passage  of 
this  bill.  In  doing  so.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  recent  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  in  which  Judge  Skelly  Wright 
stated: 

Courts  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  rely 
on  legislative  history  for  important  insighU" 
into  Congressional  intent  Without  implying 
that  this  IS  no  longer  the  case,  we  note  that 
interest  groups  who  fail  to  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  to  accept  particular 
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statutory    languagf   nftrti    arc   able    lo    ha\i- 
Inarrted    in    (he    leKislativc    history    of    the 
statute  statementji   (avorabl*-   to  thfir  posl 
lion,  in  the  hope  thai  lhe>   ran  persuade  a 
rourt  to  ronatnie  the  statutory  language  ir. 
light  of  these  statements    This  development 
underscores  the  imp<jrtance  of  following  uri 
ambiguous  statutory   language  absent   clear 
contrary  evidence  of  legislative  intent    ( .Va 
ttonal  Small  Shipmrnls   Trajfu-  Cnn'rrrncr 
lie   V    Oil/  Ai-ronauttcn  Board.  818  F  2d  819 
I  18801  J 

In    this    partlnilar    bill,    it    wa.s    not 
always  possible  to  adopt  iinambiKuous 
statutory  language,  since  the  bill  *a.s 
already    long    and    it.s   subject    matter 
highly   technical  and  complex    There 
was  even  a  clear  congressional  Intent 
to  rely  on  legislative  history,  particu 
larly     report     language,     m    .some    In 
stances  where  a  definite  Interpretation 
of  a   particularly    Important    provi.sion 
was  agreed  upon.  Throughout  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  this  bill,  however, 
there  was  also  repeated  discussion  and 
concern  ak>out  the  difference  between 
mandatory   provisions  and  discretion 
ary  provisions   Therefore,  the  simplest 
point   to  make   for  the  record   is  that 
where  the  bill  uses  the  word    shall",  it 
means      shall",    not      may       This    in 
Itself  should   lay   to  rest  some  of  the 
concerns  that  may  have  been  prompt 
ed  by  the  Senate  s  floor  discussion  of 
S   885  on  November  19 

More  broadly,  however.  It  Is  Impur 
tant  to  consider  the  legislative  history 
in  the  actual  legislative  context   There 
IS,   for  example,   no  conference  report 
on    this    bill     There    is   no   conference 
report    because    there    was    no   confer 
ence   There  was  tio  conference  not  be 
cause     the     Senate     was     necessarily 
pleased    with    every    provision   of    the 
House  passed    bill,    but    because    both 
House  and  Senate  sponsors  of  the  bill 
were  very  well  aware  that   it  was  im 
perative  for  this  bill  to  be  signed  into 
law  this  year.  The  luxury  of  a  confer 
ence  that  might,  at  this  stage  in  ttie 
session,  effectively  scuttle  the  bill,  was 
not   something    that    the   sponsors    in 
either  House  could  afford.  Nor  could 
we  afford  to  wait  until  1981  to  begin 
the    legislative   process   again   on   this 
bill,  since  the  crisis  this  bill  seeks  to 
avert-the  administrative  reallocation 
of  power  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad 
ministration— would  have  to  take  place 
in    1981    if   the   bill    were   not   enacted 
this  year 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  did 
attempt  in  drafting  the  final  form  of 
the  bill  to  consult  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble with  the  members  of  the  other 
body  most  likely  to  tiave  strong  views 
on  this  legislation.  In  addition,  staff 
members  from  both  Houses  working 
on  the  bill  were  for  a  period  of  weeks 
in  continual  contact  with  one  another, 
as  part  of  the  attempt  to  put  in  final 
form  a  bill  acceptable  to  both  Houses. 
It  was  precisely  because  these  discus 
sions  were  fruitful,  and  because  the 
Senators  weighed  realistically  the 
risks  of  a  conference  and  the  signifi 
cance  of  their  remaining  concerns, 
that  we  were  able  to  advise  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  -and  later,  the  whole 
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House  that  passage  of  S  885  in  the 
form  in  which  it  came  to  the  House 
floor  would  avoid  a  conference  And, 
in  fact,  a  conference  was  avoided 

What  was  .said  in  the  Senate  on  No- 
vemt>er  19  was  important  primarily  be 
cau.se  both  the  Hou,se  and  Senate  will 
oversee    the    implementation    of    thus 
act,    and    the   Senate    floor    discussion 
helps  indicate  to  those  who  implement 
the    act    the    philosophies    and    senti 
ment.s  of  key  Senators  who  will  play  a 
key    role    in    that     oversight      But     it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  much 
legal  significance   to  the  Senate   floor 
discussion  on  points  that  appear  to  be 
a     variance     with     the     unambiguous 
wording  of  the  statute  itself,  or  with 
the  explanations   provided   by   the   re 
porUs  of  the  House  committees.  This  is 
particularly  true,  for  example,  on  the 
discussion  of  mandatory  versus  discre 
tlonary  provisions  of  the  bill    The  fact 
remains  that  the  Senate  did  accept  the 
Hou.se   version   of   the   bill,    which   dif 
fered    from    the   Senate   version.    Even 
the  Senate   version,    however,   drew   a 
distinction     between    mandatory     and 
discretionary  billing  credits  in  section 
6(h),   so   this   type  of  distinction   was 
certainly  familiar  to  the  Senate 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  for  House 
sponsors  to  attempt   a  point  by  point 
response    to    the    comments    made    on 
the   Senate    floor     f^rst,    no    response 
can  change  the  fact   that   the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  bill,  and  that   the 
interpretation    of    the    House    bill    is 
available     in     the     House     legislative 
record,   which   can   be  consulted   with 
confidence    on    those    provisions    that 
originated    or    were    modified    in    the 
House    Second,  we  should  not   forget 
our  gratitude  to  the  Senate  sponsors 
for  agreeing  to  accept   the  House  ver 
sion  and   to   forgo  a  conference,   even 
though  the  bill  was  not  perfect  from 
their    perspective     Finally,    now    that 
the  legislative  battle  is  over  the  time 
has  come  for  cooperation  by  all  North 
west    Interests,    including   the    regions 
representatives  in  Congress,  to  insure 
that    the    bill    is    implemented    in    a 
Mmely  and  effective  manner  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  serious  energy  prob 
lems  the  Northwest  faces    We  will  not 
achieve      cooperation      by      bickering 
about  relatively  small  and  arcane  mat- 
ters of  legislative  history 

This  bill  would  not  have  been  po.ssi- 
ble  had  not  a  large  number  of  Ivlem 
bers  from  both  Houses  worked  closely 
together,  despite  strongly  held  and 
sometimes  conflicting  views,  and  con 
tinued  working  together  for  a  period 
of  nearly  4  years.  Making  the  bill  work 
well  in  practice  will  require  a  sus- 
tained effort  by  an  even  greater 
number  of  parties  for  an  even  longer 
period  of  time  At  the  moment  it  is  es 
.sential  to  launch  that  effort  m  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  support.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  T. 
FRAZIER 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ARKANS.A.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  ANTHONY  Mr  Speaker  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  pride  in  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Mr  George  T  Frazier 
from  Hope.  Ark  Mr  Frazier  was  re- 
cently given  the  Woodworth  Memorial 
Award  by  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America  'IIAAi  The  Wood- 
vkorth  Memorial  Award  is  the  highest 
honor  possible  to  receive  from  IIAA 
and  IS  bestowed  when  a  man  of  uncom 
mon  service  and  dedication  has  been 
found  Thus,  this  is  an  occasional, 
rather  than  annual,  award 

Formerly   mayor  of   Hope.   Mr.    Fra 
zier  IS  al.so  past  president  of  the  Hope 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hemp 
stead  County  Industrial  Foundation 

He  was  president  and  general  man 
ager  of  the  Anderson  Frazier  Insur 
ance  Agency  in  Hope  and  has  served 
IIAA  both  as  president  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 

Mr  P^azier  has  also  been  acclaimed 
by  his  own  State  of  Arkansas.  In  1974. 
he  received  the  Award  for  Exceptional 
Accomplishment,  presented  by  the  Ar 
kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
.service  to  his  community  and  to  his 
State  Earlier  recognition  came  in  1967 
when  he  has  given  the  Allan  Kennedy 
Memoral  Award  by  the  Arkansas  A.sso- 
ciatlon  of  Insurance  Agents  for  out- 
standing service  to  his  community  and 
the  Industry 

Mr  Fraziers  record  is  long  and  meri- 
torious I  am  pleased  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  to  those  of 
IIAA  and  the  numerous  other  organi- 
zations which  have  honored  Mr.  f>a- 
zier  throughout  his  productive 
career  • 


A  UNIFORM  NATIONAL  POLL 
CLOSING  HOUR 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  J.  1980 

•  Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  in  1960.  as 
a  result  of  the  widespread  use  of 
voting  machines,  significant  election 
resuit,s  for  the  first  time  were  being 
broadcast  before  polls  had  closed  in 
the  West.  After  every  election  since, 
there  has  been  an  uproar  of  concern 
over  the  possible  impact  these  broad- 
casts might  have  had  on  the  outcome. 
Beginning  In  1972.  the  networks 
broadcast  the  results  of  polls  survey- 
ing people  who  had  already  voted, 
which  added  another  wrinkle  to  the 
l.ssue 

The  uproar  over  the  broadcasts  has 
produced  two  results: 

First,  at  least  a  half  dozen  polls  and 
studies  relating  to  voter  behavior  have 
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been  conducted  since  1964,  All  have 
concluded  that  they  found  no  measur- 
able impact  on  Western  voters  from 
the  broadcasts  either  In  terms  of  their 
decision  to  go  to  the  polls  or  in  terms 
of  their  choice  of  a  candidate. 

There  are  two  important  qualifica- 
tions, however.  One  analyst  (Puchs, 
1964)  found  no  impact  but  wondered 
whether  projections  might  affect  a 
particularly  close  election,  especially 
for  offices  further  down  the  ticket. 
That  is  the  charge  levied  by  Repre- 
sentative Al  Ullman,  who  lost  reelec- 
tion by  3,000  votes  in  his  Oregon  dis- 
trict this  vear 

Officials  in  the  village  of  Sturtevant, 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  have 
written  me  that  the  clerks  there  saw 
people  who  were  standing  in  line  leave 
the  polls  and  go  home  when  they 
heard  the  television  networks  declare 
Reagan  the  overwhelming  victor. 

Another  study  (Tuchman-Caffin, 
1968)  found  no  impact  from  the  pro- 
jections in  the  really  close  election  of 
1968,  noted  that  other  studies  showed 
no  impact  on  the  expected  landslide  of 
1964,  but  pointed  out  that  one  kind  of 
election,  a  surprise  landslide."  had 
not  been  studied.  However,  this  study 
concluded  that  such  an  election  was 
unlikely  given  modern  polling  tech- 
niques. 

The  second  effect  of  the  quadrennial 
uproar  has  l>een  an  avalanche  of  bills. 
At  least  26  bills  have  been  introduced, 
most  of  them  by  Republicans.  In  an 
interesting  sidelight,  the  first  bill  was 
introduced  in  1961  by  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  one  of  the  more  recent 
ones  was  introduced  by  At  Ullman. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROACHES 

There  are  essentially  four  ways  to 
address  this. 

Or.c.  Provide  uniform  closing  hours: 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  set  the  "time  of  choosing" 
Presidential  electors  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  electing  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. This  would  mean  keeping 
east  coast  polls  open  until  at  least  10 
p.m.  e.s.t.  (7  p.m.  Pacific  time)  and 
possibly  later.  Of  course.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  still  dangling  out  there.  It 
would  require  2  more  hours  of  poll 
time  in  the  East  to  cover  their  popula- 
tion centers.  3  hours  to  cover  the  Aleu- 
tians and  6  hours  if  Guam  gets  the 
vote.  There  are  five  ways  to  address 
the  Alaska-Hawaii  problem:  add  the 
hours  in  the  East;  close  the  polls  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  in  mid-afternoon; 
vote  from  Monday  afternoon  to  Tues- 
day afternoon  (thus  providing  evening 
voting  hours);  or  forget  it.  and  let 
them  know  the  results.  (NBC  called 
the  1980  Presidential  election  at  8:15 
p.m.  e.s.t.;  that  was  3:15  p.m.  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Anchorage.) 

If  Alaska  and  Hawaii  vote  a  day  ear- 
lier. It  is  unlikely  to  influence  national 
results  the  next  day.  Until  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  Maine  voted  in  September 
without  a  national  impact.  The  com- 
bined vote  totals  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
equal  only  fifty-one  one  hundredths  of 
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1  percent  of  the  national  turnout  — 
hardly  enough  to  Influence  voting  the 
next  (day. 

The  organizations  of  town  clerks  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  larger  voting  hours 
because  it  means  very  long  working 
hours  on  the  east  coast.  The  Senate 
approved  a  uniform  closing  provision 
in  1972.  but  it  did  not  emerge  from  a 
conference  committee  with  the  House 
and  was  never  voted  on  the  House 
floor. 

Two.  Prohibit  the  release  of  results 
until  all  polls  closed:  Congress  could 
do  this  for  Presidential  and/or  con- 
gressional elections.  There  are  a  lot  of 
practical  problems,  however.  When 
the  polls  are  closed,  the  machines  will 
be  opened  for  local  results,  and  the 
Federal  results  are  there  for  everyone 
to  see.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  would 
need  machines  that  would  display  the 
Federal  and  local  votes  separately 
since  there  would  be  pressure  from 
local  candidates  to  produce  their  re- 
sults right  after  closing  time.  Every  ju- 
risdiction that  already  owns  machines 
would  be  displeased  by  the  thought  of 
buying  new  machines.  The  attractive 
point  at)out  keeping  the  polls  open 
late  is  that  it  eliminates  any  hassle 
over  different  limes  for  releasing  dif- 
ferent results.  In  1973.  the  Senate  de- 
feated, 25  to  51,  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit release  of  results  in  any  Federal 
election  until  midnight  e.s.t.  In  1974, 
the  Senate  approved,  43  to  38,  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  release  of 
any  Presidential  results  until  mid- 
night. That  provision  did  not  emerge 
from  the  conference  committee  with 
the  House  and  was  never  voted  on  by 
the  House. 

Three.  Prohibit  broadcast  of  results 
or  projections  until  all  polls  closed: 
This  is  the  only  (direct  way  to  get  at 
the  exit  polls.  It  could  be  done  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  pro- 
jections issue  in  1967  It  concluded: 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  discernible 
impact  on  voting  behavior  from  such 
broadcasts.  It  urged  broadcasters  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  clearly  label 
voting  projections  and  predictions  in  a 
manner  that  the  public  will  not  be 
misled.  And  it  concluded  that  a  ban  on 
broadcasting  projections  while  polls 
are  open  is  too  drastic  a  step  and 
raises  grave  constitutional  questions  of 
free  speech.  No  such  legislation  has 
ever  been  approved  by  either  House. 

Four.  Urge  broadcasters  to  restrain 
themselves  voluntarily:  This  could  be 
done  by  concurrent  resolution.  The 
broadcasters,  of  course,  would  likely 
oppose  it  since  they  have  opposed  the 
restrictions  of  broadcasting  discussed 
above  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. They  feel  they  draw  a  large 
audience— and  with  it  advertising  reve- 
nue—by their  evermore  sophisticated 
techniques.  However,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  viewership  drops  off  signifi- 
cantly once  the  big  winner  is  declared. 
Therefore,  the  networks  may  actually 
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have  an  unrecognized  financial  incen- 
tive to  drag  out  election  night. 

WHAT  to  do 

Since  the  studies  have  not  yet  found 
any  impact  on  voter  behavior,  one  al- 
ternative is  to  do  nothing 

If  there  is  a  perceived  need  to  do 
something,  the  cleanest  approach  is 
the  requirement  for  uniform  closing 
hours.  It  eliminates  the  practical  prob- 
lems created  by  having  a  different 
time  for  the  release  of  different  re- 
sults and  it  eliminates  the  constitu- 
tional impediments  of  trying  to  tell 
broadcasters  what  they  can  and 
cannot  say. 

Uniform  closing  hours  do  not  get  al 
the  issue  of  exit  polls,  however  But  an 
exit  poll  is  no  more  an  election  result 
than  any  other  poll.  In  the  1940's 
there  was  an  uproar  against  Gallup 
with  charges  that  nobody  bothered  to 
vote  if  he  predicted  a  landslide  or  that 
many  people  would  change  their  votes 
to  side  with  the  predicted  winner. 
That  issue  died  as  people  began  to  re- 
alize that  (a)  many  citizens  do  not  t>e- 
lieve  polls;  (b)  some  people  do  switch 
to  go  with  the  winner  but  others 
switch  in  the  good  old  American  way 
of  supporting  the  underdog;  and  (c) 
there  was  nothing,  constitutionally, 
you  could  do  about  it  anyway. 

This  leaves  open  the  Ullman"  prob- 
lem: Projections  of  a  landslide  victory 
in  the  Presidential  race  might  cause 
many  voters  to  stay  home  and  alter 
the  results  of  other  races. 

A  comprehensive  attack  would  in- 
volve both  (a)  legislation  for  uniform 
closing  hours  and  (b)  an  appeal  to  the 
self-interest  and  patriotism  of  the  net- 
works not  10  use  exit  polls  before  the 
real  polls  close. 

Note  also,  that  the  networks  might 
not  even  start  their  election  broad- 
casts until  much  later  if  the  polls  were 
not  going  to  close  until  10  p.m  e.s.t  In 
other  words,  if  the  networks  are  not 
going  to  get  actual  vole  count  until 
after  10  p.m.  e.s.t..  it  probably  would 
not  be  hard  to  gel  them  to  delay  use 
of  the  exit  poll.  Without  results,  they 
would  not  want  to  go  on  the  air  at  7 
o'clock  e.s.t.  With  uniform  closing,  all 
the  results  would  come  on  fairly  quick- 
ly—excepting paper  ballot  areas— 
and  that  would  make  for  broadcasts 
that  would  be  more  interesting  be- 
cause there  would  be  far  less  repeti- 
tion. In  other  words,  while  a  uniform 
closing  hour  law  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  exit  poll  issue,  there  is  a 
good  chance  it  would  still  cure  that 
problem. 

The  principal  remaining  problem 
would  be  Alaska-Hawaii.  One  solution 
would  be  to  recognize  the  unique  prob- 
lem posed  by  those  two  States  and 
give  their  State  legislatures  the  right 
to  choose  from  among  the  alterna- 
tives.• 
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HEISMAN  TROPHY  WINNER 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOt'TH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr  CAMPBELL  Mr  Speaker  I 
would  nice  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  todays  announcement 
that  George  Rogers  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolinas  Fighting  Game 
cocks  ha.s  been  chosen  lo  receive  the 
1980  Heisman  Trophy  the  coveted 
award  given  annually  since  1935  to  the 
Nations  outstanding  college  football 
player 

This  honor  is  *ell  deserved  by  Mr 
Rogers,  who  ha.s  had  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  career  in  addition  to 
being  this  seasons  premier  player 
During  his  4  years  of  determined  and 
powerful  running  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  George  Rogers  has 
rushed  for  just  under  5.000  yards, 
placing  him  fourth  best  in  college 
football  history  He  was  the  Nations 
.second  leading  rusher  and  a  first  team 
All  American  la.st  year,  and  he  is  foot 
balls  leading  rusher  this  season  with 
1,781  yards  Among  his  amazing  status 
tics  IS  his  string  of  rushing  for  100 
yards  or  more  in  his  last  21  games 
against  opponents  including  Georgia, 
Michigan,  and  Southern  California 

Under  his  prowess  and  team  leader 
ship  the  Gamecocks  have  compiled 
their  .second  consecutive  8  3  record 
and  a  bowl  berth.  Later  this  month 
South  Carolina  will  play  the  highly 
ranked  Pittsburgh  Panthers  in  the 
Gator  Bowl  where  Mr  Rogers  will 
have  the  opportunity  lo  surpass  the 
5.000  yard  career  rushing  mark 

George  Rogers  is  a  winner  on  and 
off  the  field  A  modest  and  humble  in 
dividual  who  only  cares  about  his 
team,  not  personal  honor.  Mr.  Rogers 
IS  the  firs:  to  recognize  the  efforts  and 
talenLs  of  his  teammates  and  Coach 
Jim  Carlen  and  his  assistanUs  who 
have  made  this  award  possible  for 
him.  In  fact.  I  know  the  Heisman  is  an 
honor  he  will  share  with  them  based 
on  their  hard  work  togettier  to  build  a 
successful  program  at  the  university 

Having  closely    followed   his   playing 
years  at  South  Carolina.  I  know   ttiat 
George  Rogers  will  have  an  illustrious 
professional   career  and   be   extremely 
successful  in  all  his  future  endeavors 
My  best  wishes  go  to  h'.m  and  every 
one  at  the  University  of  South  Caroli 
na  on  this  momentous  day.# 


THE  TIME  IS  CLOSKR  THAN 
MOST  THINK 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

"f  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  i    19S0 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  lUCCA)  recently  held  their 
13th  congress  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  The 
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keynote   addre.ss   was   delivered    b\    its 
president    Or    Lev   E    Dobnansky 

I  wish  to  insert  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr  Dobriansky.  who  is  also  the  presi 
dent  of  the  National  Captive  Natio.is 
Week  Committee  and  a  higtily  regard 
ed  professor  of  economics  at  George 
town  University  I  believe  that  his  re 
marks  deserve  special  attention 

The  TiMf.  IS  CDstR  Than  Most  Think 
Pelloa   t'kraiiuaii  Amcrican.s    Ar)i\i.sl  Del 
'Kales    Ijidle.s  and  Gentlemen 

nncf  attain  !I   us  my   privilege   to  keynote 
another  roni{res.s  (if  Ameriran.s  of  I'liramian 
ancestry    Ttll.s  one    however    is  a  unique  or 
(■a.Mon    At  this  juncture  in  time    thus  i.s  the 
4()th  Anniversary  of  the  foundinK  of  I'CCA 
'fie  beginning  of  a  fifth  decade  for  con.soli 
dated  effort  on  ttie  highest   plane  of  global 
arlivity    This  nioment   us  also  on  the  eve  of 
ttie  50th  anniversarv   of  the  Soviet   Rii.ssian 
hohx-au.st    in    t'kraine,    the    man  made    ithe 
Kremlin  made'  famine    in  the  earlv  30s,  re 
suiting  in  the  murder  of  iipward.s  of  10  mil 
lion   t'krainian.s   resi.stlng   Moscow  s   Russlfl 
ration  and  rollertivizAlion  programs    In  ad 
dition    thus  moment  in  historical  time  crys 
tallizes.  ton    the  achievement  of  a  complete 
unit>    of   all   of   our   memtjer   orgaru/^tions. 
church   repre.sentation.s  and   Individual   sup 
porters    reflecting  the  ronvictlon.s  and  f-el 
ings  of  over  2  million  Americans  of  t'krami 
an   descent     this   after   30   years   of   varying 
and    shortJilghted     ronfllct.s     Is    a     precious 
achievement  for  this  decade  of  the  80  s 

Ai.  many  ot  you  know  I  am  not  an  alarm 
1st  and  have  never  m  the  course  of  34  vears 
ill  the  viork  of  our  UCCA  proposed  exagger 
ated  or  unbalanced  courses  of  action  to  cope 
•Allh  the  problems  of  the  period  At  this 
point  I  have  no  hesitation  and  vet  \*ith  the 
same  sense  of  balance  to  state  that  this 
decade  ot  the  80  s  villi  be  the  most  perilous 
lor  America,  for  us.  since  World  War  II  Anv 
analyst  who  has  followed  over  the  past  two 
decades  the  strides  made  by  the  Soviet  Rus 
sians  In  military  arn.s  both  strategic  and 
conventional  cannot  but  honestly  attest  to 
the  superior  blackmail  capacity  of  Moscow 
to  advance  its  imperialism  on  all  continenLs 
of  this  planet  Its  advances  in  propaganda 
have  made  global  currency  of  Ameriran 
imperialism,  and  >et  as  you  and  I  know 
'he  only  real  major  imperialism  in  this 
world  IS  the  Soviet  Russian  one  There  is  a 
reawakening  in  our  country  to  this  mortal 
threat,  we  are  alas,  beginning  to  realize  the 
comparative  gaps  and  the  chance  for 
Mascow  to  strike  one  wa>  or  another.  Is 
within  these  next  five  years  These  are  the 
perilous  years-the  time  is  closer  than  most 
'hink 

THr  4    YEARS 

Since  our  last  convention  in  New  York— in 
1976  when  the  Ford  gaffe  riled  all  of  us— we 
have  pursued  all  the  courses  of  action  and 
policy  to  which  UCCA  is  firmly  dedicated. 
On  human  rights,  which  is  really  an  old 
theme,  we  were  one  of  the  first  to  support 
the  creation  of  the  U  S  Commission  on  Se 
curity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  Ki.ssinger 
and  the  Ford  Administration  were  opposed 
to  it  We  were  the  first  to  testifv  before  this 
'ommi.ssion  on  Soviet  Russian  negations  of 
human  righus  in  the  Ukraine  and  m  the 
other  captive  nations  within  the  USSR  On 
'uimerous  fronts,  including  an  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  In  Washing 
ton  we  criticized  then -as  we  do  now  the 
half  developed  conception  of  human  rights 
held  by  our  government  which  has  empha 
slz«"d  personal  and  civil  rights  to  the  relative 
exclusion  of  the  national  rights  of  the  cap 
tive  nations  within  the  USSR  and  other 
parts  of  Moscow  s  empire 

In  these  years  we  have  also  broadened  our 
Captive  Nations  Week  activity  m  this  coun 
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try  and  abroad  You  will  recall  our  battle 
with  the  White  House  over  the  Presidents 
reluctance  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  1977. 
It  was  only  under  pressure  from  Congress 
from  our  people  in  the  states  that  one  was 
is.sued  It  was  also  the  first  time  since  1959 
that  a  President  hesuated  ovrr  this  Impor 
tan  I  issue 

For  the  fifth  time  in  uiir  f  S  Congress. 
this  year  we  managed  the  passage  of  House 
(Concurrent  Resolution  233  The  legislation 
provides  for  the  publication  of  a  congres- 
sional book  on  the  20th  Anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  7  his  t>ook  is  being  pres- 
ently prepared  Thes*-  developments  and 
man.v  others  have  b«-en  publicized  m  detail 
fur  this  concluding  administration  Whether 
newspaper  inlervirws.  TV  and  radio  appear 
ances  lectures  or  testimonies,  they  are  all 
recorded  in  the  consciousness  that  the  time 
for  Russian  boldne.ss  and  muscle  flexing  is 
closer  than  most  of  our  fellow  Americans 
think  It  lo  be 

GI'IDELINES  ruB   THE   1980S 

A.S  we  :ook  forward  lo  the  dangerous  iin 
certainties  and  turbulence  of  this  decade,  let 
us  heed  the  sharp  reactions  of  our  enemies 
Both  Moscow  and  Kiev  continue  to  be  stri 
dent  in  their  invective  and  blasts  against 
UCCA  and  somi'  of  iLs  leading  members 
The  totalitarians  there  despise  our  efforLs 
for  Ukrainian  iiulependence.  for  the  captive 
nation.s  for  human  rights  for  world  free 
dom  and  for  our  strong  America  Just  in 
these  past  few  months  thev  have  staged  a 
heavv  barrage  nl  opposition  to  ihe.se  sus- 
tained efforts  and  action  It  appears  they 
tear  what  you  and  I  are  doing  And  no 
amount  of  slander  and  misrepresentation 
will  deter  us  from  pursuing  our  basic  objec- 
tives and  goals 

Such  fear  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
freedom  cannot  but  lubricate  the  plans  and 
goals  we  have  for  this  perilous  decade 
Twenty  vears  ago  after  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  in  Con 
gress.  an  eminent  and  perceptive  p.ofessor 
at  Princeton  University  -Russian  by  back 
ground  observed  This  Is  no  one-shot  deal; 
this  IS  part  of  a  larger  svstematic  program  ' 
And  how  right  he  wa-s  Our  action  is  precise- 
ly programmed  our  objectives  have  alwa.vs 
been  and  are  cWar  and  firm,  the  only  thing 
we  can  t  contri>l  is  the  (ontingency  and  cli 
mate  of  cvenls  But  who  can'  Yet  we  do  our 
best  Co  adjust  to  shifting  circumstances  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  time  is  closer  than 
most  think 

Born  of  successful,  past  actions,  our  guide- 
lines for  the  1980  s  are  crystal  clear: 

Ml  One  fundamental  guideline  is  the 
heavy  responsibility  each  of  us  here  shares 
in  preserving  and  nurturing  the  complete, 
organizational  unity  we  have  achieved  This 
unity  is  unique  among  national  organixa 
tions  in  this  country;  this  unity  is  a  precious 
asset  to  cope  with  the  trials  and  challenges 
of  this  risky  decade  Any  attempt  out  of 
petty  differences,  narrow  considerations,  or 
even  possible  plants  to  undermine  this 
i;niiy  would  not  help  us.  nor  our  country, 
nor  Ukraine,  nor  all  of  thi-  captive  nations. 
It  would  help  only  our  enemies  P'or  me  it  is 
strikingly  significant  that  this  complete 
unity  wa-s  realized  at  a  most  propitious  and 
critical  time  because  the  lime  of  stepped  up 
Russian  aggressiveness  Is  closer  than  most 
think 

'2i  In  full  conformance  with  the  spirit  and 
dominant  undertakings  by  us-not  only  for 
the  past  four  years  but  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  we  must  and  shall  press  hard 
on  the  human  rights  issue  Not  only  for  per- 
sonal and  civil  rights,  but  most  importantly 
for  national  rights  Just  two  weeks  ago  I 
again  testified  on  this  and  had  to  honestly 
criticize  the  present  Administration  for  its 
stark  shortcomings  on  this  vital  issue.  We 
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are  definitely  for  the  review  process  in 
Madrid  and  even  beyond,  but  we  are  also  for 
a  completely  honest  review  of  Moscow's  bla- 
tant violations  of  human  rights 

(3i  Our  dedication  to  the  eventual  liber 
allon  and  freedom  of  Ukraine  and  all  other 
captive  nations  provides  another  fundamen- 
tal guideline  for  the  1980s  Though  others 
may  not  fully  understand  it,  Moscow  and  its 
minions  know  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  (Public  Law  86  90)  all  too  well 
On  record,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
bitter  opposition  to  It  every  year  since  iLs  in- 
ception in  1959  What  some  of  our  own 
people  fail  to  understand  is  the  basic  fact 
that  Public  Law  86-90  Is  the  only  law  on  the 
statutes  of  non  lolalltarian  governments 
throughout  the  world  ihai  underscores  the 
goal  for  freedom  in  Ukraine  and  the  other 
captive  nations  This  is  why  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent,  have  a  far  great- 
er responsibility  and  also  opportunity  to 
pursue  this  goal  than  citizens  of  like  back- 
ground in  other  countries  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  our  leadership  in  this 
because  my  friends,  the  time  Is  closer  than 
most  think 

(41  Our  fourth  guideline  is  the  firm  and 
yet  flexible  maintenance  of  principles  relat 
ing  to  the  independence  of  Ukraine,  Basket 
One  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  Four  FYee 
doms  of  World  War  II.  the  Wilsonian  princi 
pie  of  national  self-determination  in  World 
War  I -indeed,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  our  own  country  What  we  stressed 
during  our  own  Bicentennial  four  years 
ago -which,  curiously  enough,  the  Adminis- 
tration then  and  many  of  our  legislators 
failed  to  perceive— we  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize in  this  perilous  period  of  the  1980s 
And  that  is  the  overwhelming  fact  that  the 
American  Revolution,  in  sharp  contrast  lo 
the  outstanding  English,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian revoluliorvs.  was  and  still  is  a  revolution 
for  national  independence— independence 
from  an  empire,  independence  for  a  self-de 
lermmed  national  existence,  independence 
for  the  consummate  fulfillment  of  national 
human  righUs  by  the  Ukrainian  people,  as 
well  a-s  every  enslaved  nation  in  the  Soviet 
Russiai'  ind  Rtd  Chinese  empires  This  is 
the  shining  symbol  of  America,  even  for  the 
time  that  IS  closer  than  most  think 

And  (5)  for  this  decade  our  solid  and 
unique  unity,  our  policies,  our  programs  and 
actions  must  be  constantly  oriented  in  prin 
ciple  and  conviction  toward  the  realities  and 
real  developments  in  this  world  of  ours  and 
not  to  illusions  of  detent,  or  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  existing  in  some  son 
of  vacuum,  or  resurgent  notions  of  a  myth- 
ical Soviet  people.'  a  new  federation  cf 
Russia  '  and  similar  murky  and  old  ideas 
of  tactical  or  ignorant  import  We  have  seen 
the  180  degree  swing  of  a  SolzheniLsyn. 
from  his  original  letter  to  the  Kremlin  in 
the  early  1970s  to  his  Foreign  Affairs  arti 
rle  this  year  On  the  one  hand,  a  plea  for 
Russian  withdrawal  from  the  non-Russian 
countries  in  the  USSR  to-on  the  other 
hand  — a  blind  condemnation  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  as  a  notorious 
piece  of  legislation  Like  the  Kerenskys.  the 
Dallins  and  others,  whom  we  fought  over  a 
generation  ago.  we  now  have  to  contend 
with  SolzheniLsyn  and  similar  types  who  are 
congenitally  afflicted  by  the  Holy  Mother 
Russia  complex,  which  can  only  mean  an 
other  Russian  empire  under  a  new  name 
This  IS  not  in  the  American  gram  and  i» 
cannot  win  out 

And  believe  me.  this  is  not  the  only  pres- 
sure confronting  us  in  this  period— problems 
in  Radio  Liberty,  in  Congress,  in  the  Admin- 
istration among  activist  groups,  here  and 
abroad,  in  the  media  and  In  academia  face 
us  along  the  same  line  But  we've  had  these 
problems  before— they're  not  new— and  we 
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met  them  and  we  won  The  day  is  long  gone 
when  In  the  40's  a  Secretary  of  State 
thought  Ukraine  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment-the  ukelele— and  our  groups  were 
largely  talking  to  themselves,  though  this 
was  necessary  and  important  in  the  evolu- 
tion and  educational  process  of  our  efforts 
Today,  our  position  and  posture  are  well 
known  in  our  government  and  across  the 
country,  and  we  are  speaking  up  and  out  in 
a  wide  spectrum  of  topic  and  activity  This 
Is  SIS  it  should  be 

For  this  dangerous  decade— marked  by 
strategic  and  conventional  arms  Imbalances, 
a  slow  reawakened  American  awareness  of 
world  realities,  lack  of  strategy  concerning 
the  sole  real  force  of  Soviet  Russian  imperi- 
alism rather  than  mythitical  communism. 
and  a  cultural  lag  pertaining  to  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  within  the  USSR  (the 
veritable  Achilles  Heel  of  Moscow  s  imperi 
alism)  not  to  mention  other  factors- we 
must  remain,  as  I  do  deeply,  steadfast  In  our 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  our  firm  convic- 
tions, in  our  principles,  and  in  our  faith 
Narrow,  petty  differences  and  old  conflicts 
have  no  place  for  the  impending  challenges 
of  the  1980's.  If  these  challenges  are  to  be 
met  railonally— not  emotionally- but  eflec- 
tively  and  successfully,  they  can  only  be 
met  in  the  broad,  cosmopolitan,  promethean 
spirit  of  a  Shevchenko.  who  in  his  early 
lime  envisioned  the  freedom  of  Ukraine  re- 
alized in  the  broader  context  of  the  liber- 
ation of  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the 
Tsarisl  Russian  Empire,  which,  in  our  day. 
means  the  freedom  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR. 

Let  not  the  statute  of  Shevchenko  in  our 
nation's  capital  be  just  a  granite  monument 
of  the  past.  Rather,  let  it  serve  as  an  ever- 
lasting source  of  inspiration  lo  you  and  all 
Americans  for  the  promethean  vision  of  the 
liberation  and  freedom  of  Ukraine  and  all 
captive  nations.  In  todays  context,  this  is 
for  America  and  its  regained  world  leader 
ship.  11  IS  for  Ukraine,  or  ancestral  home 
land.  It  IS  for  our  heritage  as  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  partaking  of  both  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  identical 
spirit  of  a  Shevchenko;  it  is  for  world  free- 
dom, from  the  last  remaining  empires  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia;  it  is  for  world 
peace  and  ihe  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

In  solid  unity,  with  organizational  balance 
and  fair  representation,  with  breadth  of 
vision  and  perspective,  and  with  depth  of 
firm  principles  and  convictions,  we  can— and 
I  for  one  am  deeply  confident— we  can  meas- 
ure up  and  contribute  heavily  to  this  time 
of  challenge  that  is  closer  than  most 
think. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTING  NEW 
YORK  MEMBERS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19S0 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  delegation  suffers  a  griev- 
ous blow  this  year  with  the  loss  of 
seven  of  its  most  effective  members, 
including  chairmen  of  two  committees, 
a  select  committee,  and  several  sub- 
committees. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House,  New 
York  State  had  a  few  powerful  Mem- 
bers, but  no  organized  delegation. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  this 
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weakness  was  corrected,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  leadership  of  the 
present  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  In  this  evo- 
lution, the  seven  Members  who  are 
leaving  us  this  year  played  a  major 
role,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way. 

Of  the  two  Republicans,  John 
Wydler  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
statewide  delegation  and  has  presided 
ably  and  fairly  when  our  dean.  Con- 
gressman Stratton,  was  absent  On  a 
previous  occasion,  I  have  spoken  of 
Jack  Wydler's  qualities  as  a  vigorous 
debater  in  support  of  revenue  sharing 
for  New  York  State  and  many  other 
favorite  causes,  and  as  a  congenial 
traveling  companion. 

Bob  McEwen  has  been  noteworthy 
for  his  support  of  the  north  country 
and  was  especially  influential  in  the 
successful  effort  to  have  the  Pentagon 
make  better  use  of  Fort  Drum.  He  and 
I  served  together— on  different 
floors— in  the  Albany  State  Capitol 
during  the  Governorship  of  Averell 
Harriman  and  came  to  the  House  to- 
gether in  1965  to  serve  in  the  notable 
89th  Congress.  Bob  has  always  been  a 
friendly  colleague,  quick  with  a  smile 
and  a  quip. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Jim  Hanley 
was  another  valued  member  of  the 
89th  Club.  He  impressea  me  from  our 
ear'iest  days  together  with  his  warm 
cordiality  for  all  our  colleagues,  and 
his  unequaled  skill  in  learning  and 
using  all  their  first  names.  Over  the 
years  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  he  deservedly  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  mil- 
lions in  the  Federal  service  and  their 
dependents,  as  well  as  of  the  Federal 
retirees.  And  when  the  time  came  to 
mobilize  the  New  York  delegation  and 
its  friends  to  stave  off  threatening 
bankruptcy  for  New  York  City,  he  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 

Yet  another  member  of  the  celebrat 
ed  89th  was  Lester  Wolff  We  not 
only  served  together  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  but  were  seat 
mates,  and  Lester's  company  was 
always  enjoyable.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  An 
expert  in  the  media,  he  gave  to  me  and 
to  many  of  us  welcome  opportunities 
to  appear  as  guests  on  his  TV  and 
radio  shows.  Of  all  Lester's  contribu- 
tions to  the  workings  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, perhaps  the  most  notable 
was  his  sponsorship  and  then  chair- 
manship of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics. 

John  Murphy  will  have  completed 
18  years  in  the  House  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  As  an  active  member  and 
then  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  he 
was  always  eager  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  great  port  of  New  York  and 
to  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
make  their  living  from  the  port  and 
from  the  shipping  industry.  I  worked 
closely  with  him  in  the  development 
and  final  enactment  this  year  of  a  bal- 
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anced  bill   to  regulate  mininB  of   the 
deep  seabed  pending  the  final  negotia 
tlon  and  ratification  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty,  and  the  process  was  a  sat 
Isfylng  one. 

A  casualty  of  the  political  landslide 
that  swept  the  country  on  November  4 
was  Jerome  Ambro  who  has  represent 
ed  New  York's  Third  District  since  1975 
ably   and   well.   Although    I   have   not 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  a  com 
mittee  with  Jerry  Ambro.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  stalwart  service  he  has 
performed  for  his  district  and  for  New 
York    City    and   State    The   great    re 
spect  in  which  he  has  been  held  by  his 
colleagues  is  evidenced  by  the  unusu 
ally    large    number   of   Members   who 
have  praised  his  service   in   the  Con 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  special 
word    about    our   colleague    Elizabeth 
HoLTZMAN.   1   had   hoped   that   at   this 
point  she  would  be  preparing  to  con 
tinue  her  able  legislative  service  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  but,  in  spite 
of  an  effective  and  courageous  cam 
palgn.  that  was  not  to  be,  She  was  de 
feated  by  a  combination  of  extraordi 
nary    circumstances    amounting    to   a 
run  of  massive  bad  luck. 

As  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  Liz  Holtzman 
has  shown  great  courage,  enormous 
energy,  and  deep  conviction  in  seeking 
to  achieve  her  objectives  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  personally  have 
worked  with  her  on  a  number  of  mat 
ters,  and  have  found  this  to  be  an  in 
spiring  experience.  We  did  not  always 
agree,  but.  whatever  her  stand  on  an 
issue,  I  knew  it  to  be  based  .solely  on 
her  sense  of  what  was  right  and  just. 
Whatever  Liz  decides  to  do,  I  know 
will  be  In  the  public  interest  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  serving  her  city,  her  State 
and  the  Nation  for  a  long  time  to 
rome. 

To  these  seven  valiant  New  Yorkers, 
then.  I  say.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
song.  So  long,  its  been  good  to  know 
you  •  and.  In  the  words  of  the  Irish. 
May  the  road  come  up  to  meet  you. 
may  the  wind  be  at  your  back.  • 
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ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  ROBERT 
ROACH 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNt.SOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 
•  Mr.    VENTO.    Mr     Speaker.    I    am 
happy  and  proud  to  report  to  my  col 
leagues  that  Archbishop  John  Robert 
Roach,   the   head   of  the  Minneapolis 
and  Saint   Paul,  Archdiocese,  was  re 
cently  elected  as  president  of  the  Na 
tlonaJ  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Archbishop  Roach  was  born  on  July 
31,  1921,  in  Prior  Lake,  Minn.,  and  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Minnesota.  He 
attended  Nazareth  College  and  Saint 
Pauls  Seminary,  both  in  Saint  Paul, 
and  received  a  masters  degree  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Archbishop  Roach  is  considered  a 
private  man  who  r  .erves  his  own 
counsel  on  many  matters,  but  he  still 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  Catholic 
constituents  and  has  built  solid  ties 
with  the  entire  community 

Archbishop     Roach     will     be     the 
Catholic  bishop's  national  spokesman 
for  a  3  year   term.   He   had   been   the 
righthimd  man  and  vice  president  to 
the  former  NCCB  president.  Archbish 
op  John  R   Quinn.  As  a  vice  president, 
he  was  an  efficient  administrator  with 
moderate     beliefs      He     also     accom- 
plished a  great  deal  for  Catholic  bish 
ops.  For  example,  he  initiated  sabbati- 
cals, increased  salaries,  and  created  ad 
vanced  study  programs  for  them. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to    Archbishop    John    Robert    Roach, 
the  new  president  of  the  NCCB.  The 
metropolitan    area    community    is    de- 
lighted    to    .see     this    respected     man 
achieve  such  an  important  position    I 
include  with  my  remarks  the  article  on 
this  Catholic  leader  from  the  Novem 
ber   12.    1980.   l.ssue  of  the   New   York 
Times. 
A  Qi'irri.Y  Outspoken  Catholic  Leader 
Archbishop  John  Robert  Roach 
'By  Kenneth  A   Brlggsi 
Wa.shinrton.  November   11      After  reoelv- 
iHK  a  rousing  round  of  applaii.se  at  the  new;, 
i)f  hi.s  p|p<-lion  today  as  president  of  the  Na 
tlonal    t'onferencr    of    Cathollr    Bl.shop.s.    a 
■smiling  Archbl.shop  John  R    Roarh  quietly 
re.sumed  his  .seal  to  the  rittht  of  the  outgo 
ing  pre.sldent.  Archbl.shop  John  R   Qulnn 

For  three  years  Archbl.shop  Roach,  head 
of  the  archdloce.se  of  Mlnneapoli.s  and  St 
Paul,  has  been  the  strong  right  hand  man  to 
Archbl.shop  Qulnn  a.s  \\re  president  and  for 
a  longer  period  ha.s  been  a  mainstay  among 
the  moderate  members  of  the  American 
church  s  hierarchy 

The  .squarely  built.  59  year  old  Archbl.sh 
op  has  spoken  out  on  a  number  of  .social 
roncern.s  including  opposition  to  single 
l.ssue  politics  and  .support  for  civil  rights  for 
homasexuals  but  he  prefers  to  work  le.s.s 
conspicuou.sly  toward  a  progressive  set  of 
church  goals 

Known    as   a   superb    administrator    who 
likes  to  delegate  authority,   the  new  presi 
dent  of  the  bl-shops    conference  l.s  de.scrlbed 
as   both   open   and   approachable   by   those 
who  have  worked  mast  clasely  with  him. 

He  has  ai.so  gained  a  reputation  for  witty 
riposte  that  .sometimes  contains  an  acerbic 
edge  Shortly  after  hi.s  election,  for  exam- 
ple he  was  asked  at  a  news  conference  how 
he  might  combat  growing  di.s.sent  over  the 
church  s  teachings  on  birth  control  and  dl 
vorce  As  you  know,  he  replied  wryly.  I 
haven  t  ordered  a  public  whipping  for  a  long 
time 

When  Pope  Paul  VI  appointed  him  five 
years  ago,  Archbishop  Roach  became  the 
first  Minne.sota  native  to  head  the  Minne 
apolis  archdioce.se.  a  fact  that  has  bolstered 
his  popularity  among  the  550.000  Catholics 
III  the  n-ounty  region  that  includes  the 
!«.o  major  cities,  their  suburtw  and  more  dis 
I  ant  rural  towns 

Though  a  private  man  who  keeps  his  ovin 
counsel  on  many  matters,  he  has  kept  in 
rlo.se  touch  with  his  Catholic  constituents 
and  built  .solid  ties  with  Protestants  and 
Jews  Among  his  most  significant  recent 
ecumenical  gestures  Mere  a  guest  appear 
ance  in  the  pulpit  at  a  Lutheran  church  and 
his  pre.slding  at  a  Lutheran  Catholic  service 
to  commemorate  the  450th  anniversary  of 
the  Protestant  Augsburg  Confession 
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On  many  of  the  most  .sensitive  and  disput 
ed  issues  among  the  Catholic  laity,  such  as 
contraception  and  divorce,  Archbishop 
Roach  has  not  chosen  to  increase  friction  by 
repeatedly  referring  to  controversial  church 
teachings  He  has  worked  behind  the  .scenes 
against  the  practice  of  abortion  At  the 
.same  time  he  has  encouraged  efforts  to  In- 
clude divorced  and  separated  Catholics  in 
the  church 

His  moderate  Image  stems  partly  from  his 
less  \ocal  stances  on  some  of  the  .sexuality 
issues  and  his  more  explicit  support  for  pro- 
grams to  fight  racism,  his  ad\o<-acy  of  civil 
rights  of  homo.sexuals  and  his  willingness  to 
examine  the  role  of  women  in  the  church. 
The  Archbishop  started  a  study  of  the  role 
of  women  three  years  ago.  and  he  has  ap- 
pointed .several  women  to  key  pasts  in  the 
archdiocese 

In  1978.  the  city  of  St  Paul  \oted  on  a  re( 
erendum  to  remove  an  ordinance  that  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  homosexuals.  Archbish- 
op Roach  in  a  lasing  cause,  favored  reten- 
tion while  making  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  homosexual  relations 

The  Archbishop  s  runner  up  for  the  presi 
dency  of  the  conference.  Bishop  James  W 
Malone  of  Youngsto*n.  Ohio,  was  elected 
vice  president 

A  Qt-ESTION  ON  BIRTH  CONTROL 

At  his  news  conference  today  the  ruddy- 
faced  Archbishop  Roach  was  asked  whether 
a  Catholic  could  remain  In  good  standing 
with  the  church  even  after  rejecting  the 
church  s  ban  on  artificial  birth  control 
With  his  customary  respect  for  the  rights  of 
con.sclence  he  .said  he  could  expect  that 
people  can  maintain  integrity  and  union 
with  the  church  and  not  follow  the  praxis 
of  something  like  Humanae  Vitae  ■  refer 
ring  to  Pope  Paul  VI  s  1968  encyclical  bar 
ring  artificial  birth  control  He  later  added 
that  in  Ins  view  lho.se  who  practice  birth 
control  in  uolation  of  the  church  law  must 
receUe  ab.solution  before  being  admitted  to 
communion 

Born  July  31.  1921.  in  Prior  Lake.  Minn  . 
.Archbishop  Roach  attended  Nazareth  Col- 
lege and  St  Pauls  Seminary,  both  in  St 
Paul,  and  has  a  master  .s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  He  was  ordained 
June  8,  1946 

Of  great  importance  for  his  three  year 
term  as  chief  spokesman  for  the  bishops  Is 
the  fact  that  he  has  established  hlm.self  as  a 
good  listener  He  attends  meetings  of  the 
Senate  of  Priests  for  example  and,  partly 
as  a  result,  has  instituted  .sabbaticals, 
higher  .salaries  and  programs  for  advanced 
studies  for  them  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NISEI 
VETERANS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALiroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  19H0 
•  Mr  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11  our  Nation  paid  tribute  to 
the  war  veterans  who  died  and  .sacri- 
ficed so  much  in  defen.se  of  this  great 
country  It  is  also  proper  that  we  re- 
member and  commemorate  the  heroic 
accomplishments  of  the  Nisei  veterans 
who  served  with  the  442d  Infantry 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  the  100th 
Battalion  In  the  European  theater, 
and  the  military  intelligence  service  In 
the  Pacific 

Ir.     remembering     the     accomplish- 
ments of  these  veterans,  the  words  of 
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President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  come 
to  mind:  Americanism  is  a  matter  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  Americanism  is 
not  and  never  was  a  matter  of  race  or 
ancestry." 

By  their  many  acts  of  heroism,  these 
Ni-sei  veterans  demonstrated  their  wor- 
thiness  to  take  their  places  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  America's  immortal 
fighting  men. 

In  rendering  tribute  to  these  gallant 
men.  let  us  rededicatc  ourselves  to 
abolish  any  racial  prejudice  and  bitter- 
ness yet  lingering  in  their  homeland, 
to  fight  unrelentingly  for  compassion 
and  care,  and  to  battle  for  human  dig- 
nity at  home  and  abroad. • 


H  R    6417-SURFACE  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1980 

HON.  WILUAM  HILL  BONER 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.     BONER     of     Tennessee.     Mr 
Speaker,    earlier    today    I    received    a 
letter  from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  concerning  the  Surface  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of    1980.   This   is 
particularly    timely    in    that    wp    a.'-e 
scheduled  to  debate  this  legislation  to- 
morrow. At   the  request  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.  I  commend 
the  following  letter  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  or  America. 
Washington,  n  C .  .\oirmbr    25.  1980. 
Hon  William  Hill  Boner. 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee.     U.S      House     a.f     Rrpresenlatiies. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Boner;  The  Para 
l.vzed  Veter'n*--  o'  America  recently  has 
learned  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  you 
may  be  appointed  conferee  to  the  House 
Senate  conference  committee  scheduled  to 
consider  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  versions  of  the  Surface  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1980  On  behalf  of 
1 1  000  paralyzed  \eterans.  we  urge  you  to 
support  the  bus  accessibility  provision 
which  is  presently  provided  in  S,  '2720  This 
Senate  provision  will  ensure  that  unrest  net 
ed,  integrated  and  multimodal  transporta- 
tion services  will  be  a\ailable  to  all  elderly 
and  handicapped  Americans 

Provisions  of  the  Surface  Mass  Transpor 
lation  Act  of  1980.  as  passed  in  differing 
forms  by  the  Senate  iS  2720)  and  House 
iH  R  64171.  contain  controversial  provisions 
that  will  result  in  a  fundamental  change  in 
federally  mandated  programs  affecting  the 
transportation  needs  of  handicapped  Amen 
cans  Both  versions  of  the  bill  provide  mu 
nicipalitles  with  the  opportunity  to  use  a 
local  options  approach  in  providing  trans 
portation  for  the  handicapped,  rather  than 
implementing  accessible  mass  transporta 
tlon  systems  as  required  by  the  Department 
of  Transportations  §504  Regulations.  In 
the  House  bill,  localities  are  permitted  to 
utilize  exclusively  paratran.slt  and  special 
services  and  still  be  deemed  in  compliance 
with  §504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
a.s  amended 

The  Senate  version  of  i  he  bill,  however 
provides  a  mandate  for  bus  accessibility 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  House  bill 
The  absence  of  a  similar  provision  in  the 
House  bill   precludes  any  opportunity  or  a 
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multimodal  transportation  system  Instead, 
it  reinforces  separate,  unequal  and  discrimi- 
natory services  for  handicapped  citizens. 
The  language  of  S,  2720.  developed  by 
Senate  staff  with  the  participation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  handicapped  organizations, 
allows  an  orderly  phasing  In  of  accessible 
public  transportation.  Specifically,  the 
Senate  bill  provides  that  in  cities  with  popu- 
lations from  50.000  to  750.000.  at  least  fifty 
percent  i50%)  of  the  new  buses  purchased 
must  be  fully  accessible  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  different  percent  is 
consistent  with  the  areas  respecting  trans- 
portation for  the  handicapped  In  cities 
where  the  population  is  in  excess  of  750,000 
one  hundred-percent  ( 100'5't )  of  the  buses 
purchased  must  be  fully  accessible  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  otherwise 

In  its  haste  to  pass  an  Immediate  authori- 
zation bill,  we  urge  the  House  and  Senate 
not  to  ignore  the  long-term  effect  of  this 
legislation.  At  stake  are  not  only  the  imme- 
diate financial  considerations,  but  the  last- 
ing detrimental  consequences  for  the  mil 
lions  of  people  who  will  be  denied  their  civil 
rights  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended. 
Sincerely 

R.  Jack  Powell. 
Executiie  Directory 
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OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dembrosky  of  the  Indiana 
Area  Jaycees  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  outstanding  work  of  two  of 
my  constituents  that  certainly  deserve 
public  recognition. 

These  two  men  traveled  nearly 
20.000  miles  meeting  and  consulting 
with  local  groups  earlier  this  year,  and 
meeting  with  hundreds  of  Jaycees  to 
promote  interest  in  local  problem  solv- 
ing to  help  government  agencies  relate 
effectively  to  the  public. 

They  also  planned  and  implemented 
the  first  annual  dialog  on  community 
service  neld  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  which 
brought  Jaycees  and  top  government 
officials  together. 

Both  of  these  men  give  of  their  time 
and  effort  to  promote  these  goals.  It  is 
the  kind  of  public  service  by  individual 
citizens  that  is  the  hallmark  of  our 
Nation  and  the  spirit  that  promises 
our  country  a  great  future. 

One  of  these  men  is  Mr.  Richard  Mi- 
chael, who  lives  in  Indiana.  Pa.,  works 
for  the  Cambria  County  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  and  was  listed  in  1980 
as  one  of  the  Outstanding  Young  Men 
of  America.  The  other  individual  is 
John  Randolph  Zapor.  of  Indiana, 
who  works  for  the  office  of  employ- 
ment security  and  was  listed  in  1979  as 
one  of  the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America. 

Their  example  of  sacrifice  and  com- 
mitment should  be  a  model  for  us  all. 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  recognize  their 
effort. 


Indiana  Area  Jaycees 
Indiana.  Pa.   October  27  19li0 
Hon  John  P  Murtha, 

Federal  Building.    Corner  o.f  Franklin   and 
Locust  Streets.  Johnstourn.  Pa. 

Hon  John  P  Murtha  1  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  work  of  two 
of  our  chapter  officers  in  service  lo  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  I  believe  their  work 
merits  recognition 

From  May  1978  until  May  1980  John 
Randolph  Zapor  and  Richard  Michael  di- 
rected the  Community  Affairs  Program  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Jaycees  Priorities  Adult 
Education,  Community  Development.  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  and  Historic  Preservation 

They  traveled  nearly  20,000  miles,  meet- 
ing and  consulting  with  local  groups,  meet 
ing  With  hundreds  of  Jaycees.  promoting  a 

barn  raising'  approach  to  local  problem 
solving  They  provided  not  only  expert 
advice  but  specific  services  In  addition, 
they  helped  government  agencies  relate  ef- 
fectively to  the  public,  promoting  the  VITA 
Program  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
the  Artistsin-Schools  Program  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  on  the  Arts,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Park  Service  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Their  help  included  speeches, 
letters,  articles,  and  both  regional  and 
statewide  mailings 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  their  ef- 
forts fully  in  a  letter.  The  bound  reports  on 
their  program  contain  over  1,000  pages  of 
text,  correspondence,  sample  flyers  and 
marketing  devices,  and  articles 

Thomas  Dembrosky  • 


STUDENTS  VISIT  CAPITOL 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  19S0 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  December  2.  1980.  64 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Sev- 
enth District  Elementary  School  m 
Parkton.  in  northern  Baltimore 
County.  Md..  will  journey  to  'V^'ashing- 
ton  to  augment  their  studies  of  Ameri- 
can Government  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  their  Nation's  Capitol. 

These  students,  led  by  Mrs.  Roberta 
Fox.  Mrs.  Lettie  Bennett,  and  Mr 
David  Potter,  will  tour  the  Capitol 
Building,  observe  the  House  and 
Senate  in  session,  and  visit  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  part  of 
their  day's  activities. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these 
students,  their  teachers,  and  parents 
to  discuss  with  them  the  legislative 
process,  their  studies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  questions  about  na- 
tional issues.  I  am  delighted  that  the.v 
are  taking  the  opportunity  to  expand 
on  their  classroom  learning. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  tomorrow 
include: 

Michael    Almony,    Brent    Bazzell,    Chns 
Garcelon.    Michael    Mattheu.    Thor   Rams 
land.  Steven  Townsend,  Joseph  D   Yingling 
Timothy   Alder,   Wayne   Barrow     Kirk   Hil 
dreth, 

William  Hollingshead.  Robert  Miller 
Asha  Mullen.  Colt  Norns,  William  Sandy 
Joseph  Weber.  Trisch  Bull.  Michele  Burrs 
Karne  Cornett,  Rebecca  Eyier 

Sharon  Poe.  Dayna  Schaech  Melissa 
Spurlock.  Dana  Vaartjes.  Kelli  Whitaker 
Stephanie    Wright,    Brian    Myrick.    Sherri 
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Almony.      Diant"      Borgrrdlng.      Catherine 
Coopfr.  Jamee  Damrori.  Jarusha  [JeOarmo 

Sunny  Hackett,  Beth  Kahl.  Oaiji:,  Martin 
Debbie  PhllMps,  Kim  Powers.  Jill  Schroeder 
Heather  Smith.  Jill  Whilcrafl.  Slonev  Bull 
Christopher  Carr 

Michael  Croft.  John  Freeland.  Greg  Ooff 
Paul  Hagerman  Chri.s  Kobus  Daniel  l.Amb 
din,  John  Poe  Jeff  Sleinhoff  tJreg  Sutton 
Bo  Thoma.s 

Jeff  Welhelin.  Ilna  Blair  Hhelb  Copen 
haver.  Bels>  Dodsoti  Bonnie  Dodsoti  Jennl 
fer  Dongarra.  Susan  Klfre\,  JuUc  James 
Robin  Laurence.  Li.sa  Ro-ser  Morura  Trover 
Marry  Vorn  Holdr  « 


RUSSIAN  JEWS  SEEK  TO 
EMIGRATE 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

rir  TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Spt-aktr.  I  in 
elude  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times 
vvhich  describes  a  fiirtfier  attempt  by 
Ifie  Russian  Jews  seekinK  to  i-miKrate 
to  Israel  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  their  continued  pliKht  of  ha 
rassment  by  the  Soviet  authorities 

I  have  written  a  note  to  Ambassador 
Uobrynin  urmnn  that  tho.se  Jews  wish 
iriK  to  emiKrate  to  Israel  be  allowed  to 
do  so  and  to  protest  the  many  hard 
ships  that  they  m.ust  suffer  after  they 
indicate  their  intentuins  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union 

Human    riKhts    must    be    more    than 
words  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  we  in 
Congrcs-s   must   continue   to  do  every 
thin>!    within    our    power    to    see    that 
those  countries  who   have  signed   the 
Helsinki    agreement    live    up    to    their 
commit  iTients. 
The  article  follows: 
Soviet  Jews  LJrge  a  Fast  To  Protest  Low 
Emigration 
(By  Anthony  Au.stin  > 
Moscow.   November  3      A  mo--    to  call  a 
hunger   .strike   on   the   opening   day    of   the 
Madrid  conference  on  detente  and   human 
rlghl.s    appears    to    be    gaming    acceptance 
among    Jews    in    Moscijw.    Kiev     and    other 
Soviet   cities  in  protest   against   tiie  recent 
c'lback  m  Jewish  emigration 

Jewish  activist  sources  reported  todav 
that  they  knew  of  JO  people  \Mlh  firm  plan.s 
to  begin  a  .symbolic  three-day  fa.Nl  uhen  the 
conference,  which  will  review  the  1975  Hel 
sinki  accords,  opens  on  Nov  11  The  sources 
w>'re  confident  that  the  number  of  people 
taking  part  in  the  protest  would  grow 

I  don  t  think  any  of  these  people  have 
much  hope  that  their  gesture  is  going  to 
move  the  tiearts  of  the  Soviet  authorities, 
.said  a  Jew  whose  application  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  has  been  repeatedly  denied  over  the 
years 

We  hau'  had  hunger  strikes  t>efore  and 
they  didn  t  do  any  good,  he  said  but  large 
numtH-rs  of  Soviet  Jews  today  find  them 
selves  in  a  most  difficult  situation,  having 
lost  their  jobs  when  they  applied  for  exit 
visas  and  now  living  m  limbo  They  feel 
they  must  do  something 

He  said  he  did  not  plan  to  join  the  hunger 
strike  because  he  is  in  poor  health 

IDEA   BEC.AN   IN  UKBAINI 

The  Idea  of  the  protest  apparent l\  began 
recently  in  Kharkov,  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
Ihe  clampdowii  on  emigration   is   being   ap- 
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plied  with  particular  severity  Visa  offices 
are  considering  appllcalloius  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  only  when  an  imitation  has  b«-en  re 
reived  from  a  direct  relative  In  the 
t'kraine  that  i.s  t>elng  interpreted  to  mean 
only  parents  or  children  In  Masrow.  Lenin 
grad  and  some  other  cities,  it  can  mean  a 
brother  or  sister  as  well 

In  Kharkov  according  to  Jewish  sourcp.s 
in  Mos<ow  a  longtime  di.saident.  Iz&ak 
Moshkovich.  met  witii  nine  other  Jews  who 
had  b«'en  refused  permussion  to  emigrate 
ami  they  agreed  lo  go  on  a  three  day 
hunger  strike,  starling  Nov  11.  in  hLs  apart 
merii. 

rtie  K  Ci  B  .  the  Soviet  .secret  police, 
found  out  about  the  plan  and  on  Oct  28 
the  sources  reported  policemen  and  plain 
clottiesmen  raided  the  apartment  of  an 
other  participant  in  the  project  Thev  ac 
cused  him  of  the  crime  of  parasitism  not 
being  gainfully  employed  and  tried  to  take 
turn  awa>  His  shouts  attracted  the  neigh 
bors,  according  to  the  account,  and  the  raid 
Ing  party  left 

NO  WORD  or  DISSIDENT    S  KATE 

However  on  Oct  31.  Mr  Moshkovich  wa-s 
arrested  on  the  street  according  to  these 
sources,  who  said  thev  were  still  trying  to 
determine  what  had  happened  to  him 

The  same  10  man  group  wa.s  reported  to 
liave  previously  asked  the  Kharkov  city  gov 
crnment  for  permission  to  hold  a  demon 
siralion  on  Nov  11  The  officials  were  said 
lo  have  replied  that  a  demonstration  would 
be  treated  as  a  provocative  anti  Soviet 
action. 

The  Idea  for  a  hunger  strike  spread  t<i 
Kiev,  where,  the  sources  reported,  about  20 
di.vsidents  have  made  known  their  plan  to 
join  In  the  fast.  The  idea  i.s  al.so  being  ai 
lively  discussed  In  Mo,scow  and  the  Baltic 
republics. 

Outside  the  synagogue  on  Arkiilpov  Street 
in  Moscow  last  Saturday  a  young  tTian 
showed  an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  1  Brizhnev  demanding  exit  visas 
for  all  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  and  saying 
that  300  signers  of  the  letter  would  go  on  a 
hunger  strike  on  Nov  11  If  Mr  Brezhnev 
did  not  respond 

AN  OUTGROWTH  '  ir  tlKSPAlH 

If  a  hunger  strike  oi  sigiuflcant  propor 
tlon  occtirs,  it  will  bf  ttie  outgrowth  accord 
Ing  to  one  Jewish  veteran  ol  the  enugration 
and  human  rights  movements  of  growing 
despair 

The  annual  emigration  figures  alone  dn 
not  tell  the  whole  story  '  he  said  If  thr 
number  of  Jews  who  are  allowed  to  leave  in 
1980  goes  over  20  000  which  is  po-sslble.  it 
will  still  be  better  than  1974  when  17.000 
were  able  to  leave 

But  m  another  .sense  it  s  worse    In  1974. 
the  emigration   movement    was  only   b«'gin 
ning    Relatively   few  Jews  wanted  lo  go    Bui 
the   peak    figure   of    1979    when   50,000   left 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  people  s  minds 

Many  who  had  not  t>elieved  they  could 
reallv  emigrate  realized  that  they  could 
Jews  began  applying  m  large  numb«'rs 
Then,  after  the  fall  of  1979  we  b«'gan  wit 
ne.ssing  wholesale  rejections  of  applications 
The  number  of  those  rejected  grew  from 
perhaps  10  000  to  perhaps  50  000  or  more 

If  you  take  the  number  of  people  who.se 
applications  have  been  refused  or  not  even 
considered  or  who  have  been  waiting  for  a 
year  or  two  or  longer  without  getting  an 
answer  or  who  have  l>een  told  their  case  is 
hopeless,  or  wtio  have  not  even  received  in 
the  Soviet  mall  the  invitations  they  know 
have  been  mailed  to  them  if  you  add  all 
these  people  up  the  total  mav  be  as  high  a.s 
100,000 

One  hundred  thou.sand  people,  maybe 
more,  many  of  whom  have  lost  their  em 
ployment    when    they    made    their    wish    lo 
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emigrate  known  none  of  tliem  knowing 
where  they  stand  It  s  a  new  phenomenon  a 
mass  phenomenon -suffering  on  a  mass 
.scale  "• 


MONROE  GOLDWATER  OF  NEW 
YORK 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  2980 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker, 
during  the  recess,  the  long  life  of  one 
of  New  York's  great  gentlemen  came 
to  a  peaceful  end  Monroe  Goldwater 
died,  aged  95 

As   the    New    York    Times   .said.    Mr 
Goldwater  was     long  a  major  figure  in 
New   York  State  politics  and  a  leader 
of  Jewish  organiTLations      He  was  the 
senior  partner  in  the  well  known  Nevk 
York  law   firm  of  Goldwater  A;  Flynn 
The  P'lynn  in  question  was  Edward  J 
Flviin.  a  former  chairman  of  the  Na 
Iiona!   Democratic  Committee  and   for 
many   years   the   leader  of   the  Demo 
cratic  Party  m  the  Bron.x.  For  2  years, 
1959  and  1960    I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege     of     practicing     law      as     a 
member  of  that   firm,  and  I  have  the 
fondest      memories     of      working      for 
M.G 

Although  his  practice  was  a  lucra 
tue  one,  Mr  Goldwater  did  not  believe 
In  ama-ssing  a  fortune,  instead  he  gave 
with  extraordinary  generosity  to 
causes  he  believed  in 

I'ntil  fairly  recently  Mr  C}oldwattT 
continued  m  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  His  sagacity  was  remarkable  and 
continued  unimpaired  well  into  his 
10th  decade 

For  his  family,  for  his  associates, 
and  his  many,  many  friend.s,  the 
memory  of  Monroe  Goldwater  vull  be 
a  precious  po.ssession 

I  inaert  herewith  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  for  No- 
vember 24 
MfiNRoi:  Ooi  nwATEH  Is  Dead  at  95.  Aided 
Jews  Dcrini;  World  War  II 
'By  Alfred  E  Clark) 
Monroe  Goldwater,  long  a  major  figure  m 
New    York    Slate    politics   and    a    leader   of 
Jewish    organizalion.s     died    Friday     at    his 
home   in   Manhattan     He  ob.ser\ed   his  95th 
birthday  on  Nov    1  1 

Mr  Goldwater  a  former  counsel  to  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  was  the  law 
partner  of  the  late  tdward  J  Flynn,  Demo- 
crat national  chairman  and  Bronx  party 
leader 

In  his  efforts  to  help  needv  Jews,  Mr 
Goldwaler  became  chairman  in  1944  of  the 
War  Emergency  Campaign  of  the  L'ni'ed 
Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater  New  York  In  that 
position,  he  raised  millions  of  dollars  He 
was  also  president  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal 

Mr  Goldwaler  was  a  vice  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee and  served  with  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York  He 
helped  to  establish  the  Jewish  Restitution 
Successor  Organization,  which  was  created 
to  benefit  victims  of  .Nazi  persecution 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  an  aide 
to  Ihe  United  Slates  Attorney  General  in 
cases  involving  conscientious  objectors. 
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Mr    Cioldwater  was  born  in  the  Yorkville 
seciMii  of  Manhattan,  the  youngest  of  nine 
chiKirei.   He  graduated  from  New  York  Uni 
versuy  School  of  Law  In  1906 

Mr  Flynn  was  an  office  boy  in  a  law  office 
operated  by  Mr  Goldwaters  uncle,  Maurice 
Deiches  When  Mr  Deiches  retired  in  1928, 
the  voung  men  Ijecame  partners, 

Mr  Goldwaler  later  tjecame  an  adviser  to 
a  host  of  public  officials  He  had  been  a  del- 
egate or  delegate  at-large  to  Democratic  Na 
iional  Conventions  since  1924 

In  recent  years,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  wife  the  former  Lea  Prinstein, 
after  her  death  in  1970  She  was  a  founder 
of  the  festival 

He  IS  surv  ived  by  two  sons.  James  L  ,  of 
Plea.sanlv  ilie,  N  Y  ,  and  Richard  M  ,  of  New 
York  a  daughter,  Mary  Abrons  of  New 
York  10  grandchildren,  and  11  great-grand- 
children A  memorial  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date  • 


ENERGY  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

Of   ALABAMA 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  SHELBY  Mr  Speaker,  on  No 
vember  12.  the  new  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Texaco.  Inc.. 
John  K  McKmley,  delivered  a  speech 
on  energy  at  the  Union  League  Club  in 
New  York  City 

Mr.  McKinley  i.s  a  native  of  Tusca- 
loosa. Ala  ,  located  in  m\  district  and 
has  long  had  a  reputation  for  being  a 
perceptive  leader  in  the  energy  indus- 
try. This  speech,  witty  and  profound 
with  its  Insight  into  the  Middle  East 
and  the  prospect  for  synthetic  fuels, 
confirms  that  reputation  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in 
finding  solution.s  to  Americas  energy 
problems. 

1  in.sert  the  full  text  in  the  Record. 
Remarks  by  John  K  McKinley 

Many  thanks  for  your  warm  welcome. 
This  IS  the  second  recepUon  the  Union 
League  has  had  for  a  president  named  Mc- 
Kinley The  first  was  in  1897  and  was  even 
bigger,  but  It  could  be  no  warmer  than  your 
generous  applau.se  Its  rare  indeed  in  these 
times  that  oilmen  rise  lo  applause  —  It's  more 
often  with  their  right  hand  up  ready  lo  tes- 
tify 

Of  course  that  other  McKinley  was  later 
shot  An  illustrious  Union  League  Member, 
Teddv  Roosevelt,  succeeded  him 

I  hope  there  was  no  connection  between 
the  two  events 

In  fact,  probably  nol,  since  the  Union 
League  had  supported  President  McKinley. 
He  was  in  New  York  to  dedicate  Grants 
tomb,  and  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  on  the  carriage  ride  uptown,  ■While 
passing  the  Union  League  Club  the  Presi- 
dent was  cheered  by  a  numt>er  of  early- 
rising  members  who  stood  in  ihe  windows 
and  waved  good  morning.  The  President  and 
other  members  of  the  party  raised  hats  and 
bowed  " 

I  am  truly  disturbed  that  I  received  no 
such  greeting  this  morning  But  our  poll- 
sters lell  me  it's  pretty  hard  for  oil  company 
presidei.Ls  to  win  popularity  contests. 

By  the  way.  President  William  McKinley 
thought  pretty  highly  of  Grant's  tomb.  He 
said  it  was  all  that  sculpture  can  do  to 
render  the  edifice  worthy  of  this  man  " 
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As  always,  nol  everyl)ody  agreed  Grant's 
tomb,'  someone  else  said,  is  the  only  per- 
fect architectural  structure  in  the  world. 
You  couldn't  alter  one  detail  without  Im- 
proving it" 

Significant  numbers  of  our  citizens  feel 
that  way  about  our  Federal  Government 
today. 

William  McKinley  was  President  at  a  time 
when  things  were  very  different. 

In  1897  the  Federal  debt  was  about  $1.2 
billion  Thai's  less  than  half  of  Texaco  s 
long-term  debt  today.  In  fact,  Federal 
spending  in  1897  was  only  about  $366  mil 
lion— Texaco  pays  that  much  taxes  every 
three  weeks. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$579  billion.  It  spends  three  times  as  much 
each  day  as  Ihe  McKinley  admunstralion 
spent  each  year 

Federal  spending  as  a  percentage  of  the 
GNP  was  2.5  percent  then  Now  us  23  per- 
cent 

There  were  only  about  86,000  Federal  em- 
ployes in  1897,  but  3  million  today  — not  in- 
cluding the  military 

We  might  question  the  effectiveness  of 
that  Federal  growth  This  years  Consumer 
Price  Index  went  up  13 '-^  percent 

In  1897,  the  increase  was  zero 

We  re  all  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
President  Reagan's  inaugural  address  Much 
of  It  won't  be  entirely  new  to  all  of  us 

He  will  probably  discuss  the  depressed 
economy  For  example,  he  might  say 
Economy  is  demanded  in  every  branch  of 
the  government,  but  especially  in  periods 
like  the  present,  of  depre.ssion  in  business 
and  distress  among  the  people  ' 

He  could  speak  about  the  soundness  of 
the  American  dollar  It-s  value  must  nol 
further  be  threatened." 

And  he  may  talk  about  waste  and  the  dan- 
gers of  a  big  Federal  debt  He  might  even 
comment  The  severest  economy  must  be 
observed  in  all  public  expenditures  and  ex- 
travagance stopped  wherever  it  is  found 
The  Government  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  run  behind  or  increast  its  debt  in 
times  like  the  present  ' 

He  might  add,  "The  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  preserved  The  best  way 
for  the  Government  to  maintain  its  credit  is 
to  pay  as  it  goes  " 

Or,  War  should  never  be  entered  upon 
until  every  agency  of  peace  has  failed 

Or,  Our  naturalizntion  and  immigration 
laws  should  t>e  further  improved. 

Presidential  concerns  don't  change  all 
that  much  over  the  years  In  fact  the  more 
things  seem  to  change  the  less  they  do.  Be- 
cause the  words  that  I  just  read  to  you  were 
direct  quotes  taken  from  William  McKln- 
ley's  first  inaugural  address  in  1897. 

And.  since  1897,  another  thing  has  re- 
mained the  same.  The  Union  League  Club  is 
still  a  serious  forum. 

So  I  have  a  serious  subject.  In  fact  I  have 
two  that  I  hope  will  be  of  interest, 

(1)  The  current  Iraq-Iran  situation  as  it 
affects  energy. 

(2)  The  need  for  the  United  States  to  pro 
duce  more  energy  domestically  and  to  devel- 
op alternate  energy 

We  do  meet  at  a  critical  time 

Iran  and  Iraq  have  been  at  war  for  nearly 
two  months.  These  two  major  exporting 
countries,  bomb,  shell,  and  attack  each 
others'  refineries  and  oil  terminals.  Their 
combined  daily  production  of  about  five  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  has  been  all  but 
shut  in.  Their  combined  exports  of  about 
four  million  barrels  a  day  have  been  dis- 
rupted. The  total  free  world  oil  consump- 
tion is  about  49  million  barrels  a  day 

So  far  the  conflict  has  not  seriously  af- 
fected the  supply  of  Imported  oil  to  the 
United  Slates.  However,  with  fewer  nations 
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exporting  oil,  America's  energy  future  is  m 
the  hands  of  fewer  suppliers  with  greater 
influence,  greater  ability  to  affect  product 
volumes  and  prices. 

Remove  Iran  and  Iraq  from  the  list  of  ex- 
porting nations  and  there  remain  only  nine 
countries  in  the  free  world  that  export  more 
than  1,000,000  barrels  a  day 

Imagine  the  leverage  they  can  exert. 

To  determine  volume  and  price  they  no 
longer  need  an  organization  of  many  export- 
ers who  must  reach  agreement— one  or  two 
can  have  great  impact.  And  they  can  act 
unilaterally 

It  s  realistic  lo  assume  that  some  oil  ex- 
porting nations  will  use  this  situation  to  ad- 
vance their  own  best  inleresls  They  can. 
through  higher  prices,  volume  restrictions 
or  simple  threats  of  disruption,  achieve  po 
litical  goals— goals  not  achievable  through 
what  were  considered  to  be  normal  peace- 
lime  relations  between  governments. 

If  large  volumes  of  oil  supply  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  nations,  their  geo- 
political options  increase  Overhanging  this 
situation  IS  the  threa'  of  Communist  domi- 
nation of  a  volume  of  petroleum  large 
enough  to  give  them  economic  control  of 
world  affairs. 

Escalation  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  could  in- 
volve other  Mid-East  nations  and  the  cru 
cial  Straits  of  Hormuz.  This  would  dramati- 
cally alter  world  energy  supplies  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  Straits— a  vital  oil  route- 
would  choke  off  the  normal  peacetime  flow 
of  17,5  million  barrels  a  day,  or  about  35 
percent  of  lota:  free  world  supply 

The  United  Stales  has  been  receiving  over 
10  percent  of  this  f low ,  or  over  20  percent  of 
Its  total  imports  It  is  obvious  that  this 
country  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  depended  on  imported  oil  for  more 
than  40  percent  ot-it-s  total  daily  petroleum 
supply,  would  be  in  trouble  if  such  a  disrup- 
tion took  place  for  any  significant  period  of 
time  Some  of  our  allies,  even  more  depend 
ent  on  imported  oil.  would  be  in  desperate 
trouble. 

The  free  world  would  be  perilously  close 
to    running  on  empty." 

It  IS  sobering  indeed  to  realize  that  none 
of  this  has  been  at  our  choosing. 

The  power  of  decision  lies  with  others. 

They  can  disrupt  production 

They  can  cause  ihe  tremendous  swings  in 
petroleum  prices. 

They  can  wiihhoid  or  grant  supplies  at 
will. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  If  the 
United  States  is  lo  continue  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  its  energy  future  must  be 
determined  by  decisions  made  by  our  coun- 
try—not by  the  happenstance  of  history  or 
the  considered  decisions  of  other  nations 

Consequently,  we're  once  again  reminded 
by  world  events— dramatically  reminded— 
that  the  energy  problem  of  the  United 
States  must  be  resolved 

It  can  be  resolved  Not  easily  Not  immedi- 
ately But  in  ways  which  will  leave  this 
country  productive  and  secure 

Eight  days  ago.  Americans  elected  a  new 
President. 

All  Americans  can  readily  agree  that 
energy  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  Yet  I  doubt  that 
very  many  of  our  citizens  know  what  the 
Republican  platform  is  on  energy  and  what 
the  President-elect  says  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  U.S  energy  problem  is  too  comijieA  lo 
be  blamed  on— or  solved  by— any  one  party 
or  administration 

What  does  the  Republican  party  platform 
cover  specifically'' 

The  Republican  platform  calls  for  decon- 
trol of  oil  and  natural  gas  and  of  prices  on 
all  oil  products  It  calls  for  sutwtantial  modi- 
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flcations  to  the  windfall  profits  tax  i  which 
IS  an  pxclse  tax  >.  inoludinK  a  plowbark  provi 
slon  These  stpps  would  let  oil  companies 
generate  more  of  the  funds  they  need  for 
energy  development 

Presidentelect    Reagan    in    his    campaign 
has  stressed   the   need   for  a   return   to   the 
free  market   in  energy     He   has  stated  thai 
he   IS  committed   to  solving    America  s  eco 
nomic     problems     from     thf     supply     side, 
through  the  free  enterprise  system    In  his 
speeches,  he  advtx-aies  more  balanced  envl 
ronmental  policies,  which  protect  the  envl 
ronment.    but    at    the   same    time   recognize 
US   energy  needs   He  has  indicated  his  sup 
port   for  opening  up  more  Federal  land  for 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration,  for  accel 
erated    development    of    coal    and    nuclear 
power    and  for  development  of  allcrnate  en 
ergles  by  the  private  sector 

The  United  States  energy  problem  has 
three  parts  First,  the  United  States  is  pro 
ducing  less  oil  domestically  than  If  con 
sumes  Second,  until  last  year  It  was  using 
more  every  year  And  third,  it  Is  reiving  on 
imports  imports  which  have  increased  in 
price  more  than  1  500  percent  in  the  last 
decad.^  imports  to  bridge  the  gap  b«'tween 
Its  domestic  oil  production  and  Its  energy  re 
quirement. 

The  Nations  heavy  dependence  on  im 
ports  means  the  United  States  Is  not  in  ron 
trol  of  Its  energy  destiny 

Such  large  imports  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  weakening  the  United  States  for 
eign  policy  position. 

Have  been  a  major  factor  In  America  s  bal 
ance  of  trade  deficit 

Have  been   a  major  factor  in   weakening 
the  dollar 
Have  aggravated  inflation 
Have  contributed  to  the  current  year's  re 
cession 

These  large  imports  damage  relationships 
with  some  of  our  allies,  as  they  want  the 
US  to  use  domestic  resources  to  take  the 
strain  off  the  worlds  finite  petroleum 
supph 

Finally  this  heavy  dependence  on  Imports 
weakens  national  security 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  lessen  this 
dependence,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done 

Conservation  i.s  vital.  I  feel  I  should 
repeat  this  about  three  times  for  emphasis 
Conservation  is  vital 

Consumption  patterns  must  reflect  effi 
ciency  And  we  are  seeing  signs  of  progress 
Industry  has  been  moving  In  the  right  direc 
tion.  In  the  1960  s.  energy  use  ro.se  1  percent 
for  every  1  percent  increase  m  the  gro.ss  na 
lional  product  Now  energv  consumption  .s 
increasing  only  six  tenths  of  a  percent  for 
every  1  percent  increase  m  the  GNP 

Gasoline  consumption  was  down  6  5  per 
cent  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1980  from 
the  vear  before. 

Another  move  is  paying  off  for  the  United 
States    the  partial  decontrol  of  the  price  of 
tlomeslic  crude  oil     which   is  making  some 
additional  funds  available  for  increased  ex 
ploratlon  and  production. 

What  does  decontrol  mean:*  It  means  a 
move  toward  world  prices  of  energy  toward 
what  It  costs  to  replace  the  energy  being 
currently  used 

Decontrol  means  Government  withdrawal 
from  artificially  controlling  the  price  of  oil  in 
the  United  States  at  levels  so  low  as  to  en 
courage  its  wasteful  use 

In  a  competitive  world  there  Is  no  force 
for  conservation  as  strong  as  price 

Partial  decontrol  has  already  stimulated 
domestic  drilling  and  production— even 
though  most  of  the  funds  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  part  of  the  revenue  measure 
known  as  the  windfall  profits  tax 
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More  than  3.000  drilling  rigs  are  now  In 
use  in  the  United  Stales  the  most  In  25 
years 

Furthermore  in  the  first  nine  months  nf 
1980  the  number  of  oil  wells  completed  In 
the  United  States  increased  .TS  percent  over 
the  same  period  In  1979  It  is  predicted  that, 
altogether  almost  60  000  new  wells  will  be 
drilled  this  year  That  wmild  break  the  pre 
vious  record  set  in  1958 

Texaco  todr-y  is  drilling  nearlv  four  times 
as  many  wildcats  in  the  United  Stales  as  it 
was  in  Ma:,  Its  total  I' S  drilling  activity  is 
up  about  55  percent  from  this  lime  last 
year 

But  even  with  decontrol,  even  with  conser 
vatlon  and  with  a  higher  finding  rale 

for  domestic  oil   and  gas  the   US    will 

not     bridge     thie     gap     between     petroleum 
supply  and  petroleum  demand 

We  should  not  reduce  the  high  level  of  ex 
ploratlon   in   the   United  States    We  should 
continue  exploration  outside  of  the  IT  S  .  be 
cause  the  world  Is  Interdependent  and  diver 
sificatlon  of  sources  strengthens  all 

At    the    .same    time    it    is    clear    that    the 
United  States  needs  to  move  forward  with 
alternate  fuels  and  lessen  the  Nations  reli 
ance  on  petroleum 

Alternate  energy  generalU  means  alterna 
lives  to  oil  and  gas  such  as  coal,  nuclear 
power  solar,  wind,  geothermal  and  svn 
fuels 

America  needs  some  alternalives  more 
than  others  Dependence  on  imported 
energy  Is  not  caused  by  the  fuel  demands  of 
stationary  plants  and  factories  They  could 
use  coal  or  nuclear  power  once  weve  re 
solved  safety  and  environmental  problems 
with  those  sources  and  thev  can  be  re 
solved  in  time 

A   major   remaining    problem    will    be   the 
need    for    transportation    fuels,    for    readllv 
transportable   fuels    and   for  chemical   feed 
stocks.   The   alternatives   for   these   are   less 
clear,  levs  certain,  and  more  difficult 

Electric    power    can    be    generated    using 
coal   gasified  coal,  lignite    It  can  be  general 
ed  by  nuclear  plants. 

You    can    replace    petroleum    boiler    fuel, 
which  powers  factories  and  heats  homes 

But  there  is  no  clearly  viable   economic  al 
ternatlve    to    the    liquid    hydrocarbon    fuels 
used   for  aircraft   engines,   for   personal  car 
transportation,   for  major  truck  transporta 
tlon,  and  for  isolated  space  heating  require 
menls 

Since  about  44  percent  of  the  crude  oil  is 
used  in  manufacturing  gasoline  and  13  per 
cent  diesel  and  aviation  fuels  synthetic 
transportation  fuels  are  thu.s  ttie  alternates 
that  demand  attention 

Synfuels  are  the  gas  or  liquid  fuels  cre- 
ated bv  proce,ssing  such  materials  as  coal,  oil 
shale  tar  sands,  lignite,  and  blomass  They 
are  hydrocarbon  in  type  They  are  similar  to 
conventional  fuel  from  petroleum  bul  de 
rived  from  a  nonpetroleum  .source 

Synfuel  technology  has  been  around  tor  a 
long  time. 

The  problem  with  large  .scale  development 
of  synfuels  tias  always  been  cost  relative  to 
petroleum  Casts  have  been  driven  up  by  in 
creasing  investment  requiremenLs  and.  more 
recently,  by  environmental  regulallcjns 
After  World  War  II.  US  industry  studied 
coal  conversion  and  shale  oil  use.  but 
stopped  Us  research  when  plentiful  supplies 
of  oil  were  available  al  more  economic  costs 

Now.  to  help  stimulate  a  synfuels  Indus 
iry.  Congress  has  created  the  Synthetic 
F'uels  Corporation  It  is  a  quasi  independent 
Government  txidy  able  to  use  price  and  loan 
guarantees  to  encourage  entrepreneurs 
Twenty  billion  dollars  has  already  been  au 
thorized   for  its  use  through   1984,  an  addl 
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tiinal  $68  billion  can  be  authorized  to  carry 
It  through  1992 

These  funds  are  available  in  part  because 
the  Federal  Government  s  general  revenue 
fund  has  been  augmented  by  the  windfall 
profits  tax 

Synthetics  have  the  potential  U-t  me 
stress  the  word  potential  for  producing  the 
liquid  fuels  we  need 

The  subject  is  loo  broad,  too  complex    for 
us  to  address  it  in  a  thorough  manner  in  an 
after  lunch  talk 
Investment 
Manpower 
Infrastructure. 
Transportation 
Environmental  laws 

All  have  to  be  handled  But  In  this  brief 
p«'nod,  I  m  going  to  put  only  one  facet  — In- 
vestment    into  perspective 

I  remember  pointing  out  to  an  audience  in 
1974  that,  while  synfuels  would  be  impor 
tant  to  the  energy  future,  their  develop 
ment  would  take  huge  Investments 

To    build    a    plant    capable    of    produnnK 

100,000  barrels  a  day  of  synthetic  crude  oil 

m.ght  cost  a  billion  dollars,    I  said 

Five  years  later,  in  1979,  I  predicted  that 

such  a  plant  would  cost   between  13  and  $5 

billion 

Today,  any  such  plant  would  cost  well 
over  $5  billion  at  present  inflated  construc- 
tion costs 

$5  billion  for  one  plant  of  100,000  barrels- 
a  day  capacity'' 

America  uses  17  million  barrels  a  day 
Out  of  the  lop  500  industrial  corporations 
in  (he  United  States,  only  42  have  total 
assetJi  of  as  much  as  $5  billion  Would  ll  be 
prudent  business  judgment  for  any  one  of 
these  successful  companies  to  risk  .so  much 
of  the  total  value  of  its  stockholders  prop 
erty,  plant,  equipment,  and  other  assets  for 
a  single  plant  capable  of  producing  the 
equivalent  of  only  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day'' 

Ijeadtimes  for  securing  all  necessary  per 
mils  and  constructing  these  plants  can 
range  from  five  to  ten  years  minimum 

Cortstruclion  of  a  single  plant  means  6  000 
trained  workers,  working  about  seven  years 
to  provide  about  six  tenths  of  one  percent 
of  the  17  million  barrels  a  day  America  uses 
now 

For  an  investment  of  $5  billion,  interest 
costs  alone  would  amount  to  about  $2  mil 
Hon  a  day  at  current  bond  rates 

Synfuels  is  a  riskv  untried  business  for 
the  investor 

Yet  even  with  the  risks,  with  the  long 
leadtlmes,  the  high  capital  requirements 
and  demands  on  technology,  the  oil  indus- 
ir.v  IS  planning  to  proceed  with  the  develop 
ment  of  synfuels 

Some  suggest  it  would  be  best  if  oil  com 
panies  stuck  to  the  oil  business  and  let 
others  handle  synfuels 

I  have  a  different  view  1  believe  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  synthetic  fuels  business  Is 
^o  great  that  this  country  must  encourage 
every  corporation  from  whatever  field  to 
enter  this  major  undertaking  If  we  elimi- 
nate any  significant  segment  from  participa- 
tion it  will  be  risky  We  need  technicians. 
We  need  engineers  We  need  planners.  We 
need  technology  We  need  investment  We 
need  managerial  skills  We  need  them  prop- 
erly organized  for  the  task 

Government   alone  can't    bring   these  ele- 
ments together    But  a  lot  of  them  presently 
exist    in    the    energy    industry     The    task    Is 
great  enough  to  welcome  them  all 
There  is  a  future  for  synthetic  fuels. 
The  work  should  proceed 
No  one  should  expect  miracles. 
It  will  be  expensive 
It  will  involve  long  leadtlmes 
It   will   face  serious  challenges   from  envl- 
ronmenlal  regulation 
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It  will  tax  the  Nations  transportation 
facilities 

It  will  tax  ihe  Nation's  ability  to  supply 
engineers  and  construction  people 

It  will  certainly  not  produce  in  the  near 
term  enough  synfuel  to  displace  the  conven 
tional  petroleum  fuels, 

Synfuel  is  not  the  answer    It  is  an  answer 

The  United  Slates  should  continue  its  ef 
torls  to  cotLserve.  to  produce  more  oil  and 
gas  domestically  and  to  proceed  with  its 
conventional  coal  and  nuclear  developments 
while  moving  toward  synlhetic  fuels  Oil 
and  gas  must  bridge  the  gap  between  our 
present  energy  situat  ion  -  and  the  future 

To  sum  up 

We  need  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
American  energy  produced  at  home 

We  have  made  some  progress  through 
conservation  and  decontrol 

No  single  alternate  can  do  the  job  Yet  ihe 
United  Stales  has  more  energy  polenti'*! 
than  any  other  nation  Moreover,  it  has  the 
industrial  and  technical  know  how  to  devel- 
op these  reserves 

So  what  IS  the  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem'' Not  just  conservation  Not  just  build- 
ing reserves  Not  just  synfuels  or  other  al- 
ternate sources  such  as  coal  and  nuclear. 

It  IS  all  of  them 

Thank  you  • 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALAMEDA  NAVAL  AIR  REWORK 
FACILITY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFOFNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 1980  marks  the  proud  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility.  To  celebrate  this 
event,  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 
recently  held  an  Open  House'  for 
employees,  their  families  and  friends 
to  dispUy  nistorif  photos,  reworked 
aircrafls.  aircraft  components,  avionics 
parts,  missile  parts,  and  a  special  bal- 
loon booth. 

The  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  was 
begun  in  June  1936  when  the  76th 
Congress  authorized  President  Frank- 
lin D,  Roosevelt  to  accept  land  from 
the  city  of  Alameda  for  construction 
of  a  Navy  base.  The  Alameda  Naval 
Air  Station  was  commissioned  in  No- 
vember 1940  and  turned  over  to  a  staff 
of  200  civilian  employees  and  a  small 
complement  of  naval  personnel. 

Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  was  still 
only  half-finished  when  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  made  the  Alameda  Naval 
Air  Station  a  vital  support  station  for 
our  fighting  forces.  Responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation,  the  Alameda 
Naval  Air  Station  was  transformed 
almost  overnight  into  the  aviation 
gateway  to  the  Pacific,  The  population 
of  Alameda  ballooned  as  thousands  of 
people  went  to  work  in  the  assembly 
and  repair  department  of  the  Alameda 
Naval  Air  Station, 

It  was  from  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion that  the  famed  Gen.  Jimmy  Doo- 
little  and  his  B-25  Mitchell  bombers 
were  loaded  abroad  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Hornet  prior  to  making  the  first 
attack    of    the    war    on    the   Japanese 
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homeland— the  hard-fought  Battle  of 
Tokyo, 

The  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  con- 
tinued to  play  an  important  role  in  our 
Nation's  defense  throughout  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  In  1967, 
the  facility  was  commissioned  as  an  in- 
dustrial component  of  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  and  became  known 
as  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Ala- 
meda. 

Today,  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facili- 
ty continues  to  maintain  the  readiness 
and  effectiveness  of  our  naval  air  de- 
fense. I  would  like  to  commend  the 
past  and  present  employees  of  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  for 
their  dedication  and  their  priceless 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  defense,* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MR,  JOHN 
SHARP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  recognizing  the  service  and 
dedication  of  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents.  Mr.  John 
"■Winnie  "  Sharp  of  Monroe  Township, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Williamstown, 
Winnie  Sharp  has  always  exhibited  a 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. He  served  12  years  on  the 
Monroe  Township  Council.  4  of  those 
years  as  mayor  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  municipalities  in 
New  Jersey.  During  his  tenure  as 
mayor.  Monroe  Township  undertook 
an  aggressive  program  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  this  rap- 
idly growing  community.  Police  and 
fire  protection  was  expanded,  library 
services  were  greatly  improved,  and 
services  for  senior  citizens  were  en- 
hanced with  the  institution  of  the 
Pfieffer  Community  Center  and  bus 
shuttle  service. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  as 
mayor  and  a  member  of  council. 
Winnie  Sharp  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Utilities  Au- 
thority and  as  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
liamsto'A'n  Fire  Department.  He  also 
has  been  an  active  member  of  numer- 
ous fraternal  and  service  organizations 
such  as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  Rotary  and  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Masons,  Lodge  166. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  thanks,  as  well  as 
those  of  my  colleagues,  to  those 
Winnie  will  be  sure  to  receive  from  the 
people  of  Monroe  Township.  It  is 
small  compensation  for  the  years  of 
service  to  his  community  and  coun- 
try.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO   MS.   LaVINIA  JEAN 
HOFFMAN 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1  1980 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  salute  an 
individual  who  literally  has  touched 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  chil- 
dren in  East  Cleveland— Ms.  LaVinia 
Jean  Hoffman.  Lauded  for  her  work 
with  children.  Ms.  Hoffman  retired 
from  the  East  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary on  October  1.  1980.  after  36 
years  of  service. 

Throughout  her  association  with  the 
library  system  in  East  Cleveland.  Ms. 
Hoffman  set  high  standards  of 
achievement  in  the  area  of  children 
programs.  Effectively  blending  her 
skills  in  the  arts,  a  strong  library  sci- 
ence background  and  a  vibrant  person- 
ality, Ms.  Hoffman  attracted  many 
children  to  the  library  and  to  reading. 

For  these  young  people,  the  world  of 
books  came  alive  through  the  imagina- 
tion and  depictions  of  Ms,  Hoffman, 
When  she  worked  with  children,  she 
transformed  into  a  puppeteer,  a 
master  storyteller,  an  entertainer,  and 
most  importantly  a  teacher  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  For  children, 
the  time  spent  with  Ms.  Hoffman  was 
an  enjoyable  educational  voyage 

Mr.  Speaker,  her  tenacity  for  work- 
ing well  with  children  is  rooted  m  her 
strong  affection  for  them  and  for  her 
work  with  the  library.  The  East  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Ms,  Hoffman's  life  from 
the  age  of  4,  when  her  grandmother 
first  brought  her  into  the  library. 

From  this  child's  view  of  the  library, 
Ms,  Hoffman  went  on  to  secure  train- 
ing at  Case  Western  Reserve  Universi- 
ty and  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  It 
was  at  these  two  institutions  of  higher 
education  that  she  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  complimented  her 
love  for  children  and  the  library  She 
was  hired  by  the  East  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Starting  as  a  part-time 
assistant  at  the  circulation  desk,  Ms. 
Hoffman  rose  through  the  administra- 
tive ranks  to  become  director  of  chil- 
dren's programs  and  finally  assistant 
to  the  director  when  she  retired 

In  the  midst  of  her  rise  in  the  ad- 
ministrative levels  within  the  East 
Clevelind  library  system,  Ms  Hoff- 
man's greatest  achievements  and  first 
love  has  been  in  the  area  of  children's 
programs,  Ms,  Hoffman's  dedication  to 
children  has  made  her  a  legend  in  her 
own  right  amongst  the  children  of 
East  Cleveland  as  well  as  with  many 
organizations. 

As  a  result  of  this  notoriety,  she  has 
made  her  talents  available  to  many 
area  organizations.  In  turn,  the  East 
Cleveland  Public  Library  has  received 
an  o\'erwhelming  collection  of  compli- 
mentary materials  attesting  to  Ms. 
Hoffman's  success  as  a  storyteller. 
These  gifts  along  with  the  acquisitions 
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made  during  her  tenure  with   the  li 
brary.  has  made  the  Ea.st  Cleveland  Li 
brary  Children  s  Department  book  cii\ 
lection   one   of   the   best    m   CuvahoKH 
County     This.     Mr     Speaker      is    ttie 
greatest  tribute  to  Ms.  Hoffman 

At    this   time.    I    would   like   my    rol 
leagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in  sa 
luting  Ms    LaVinia  Jean  Hoffman  of 
East  Cleveland.  Ohio.* 


CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
PASSED  BILL  S  1784.  THE 
ALASKA  FEDERALCIVILIAN 

ENERGY  SWAP  ACT  OF  1980 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  michi(;a.n 
IN  THr  HOl'sr  Of-  RrVRE.SKNTATIVES 

Mondau.  Dfccmbfr  I.  I9li0 

•  Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Sep 
temb^-r  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  S  1784.  the 
Alaska  Federal  Civilian  Energy  Swap 
Act  (jf  1980  On  November  14  1980. 
our  sub<'ommittee  held  h  hearing  on 
that  bill  and  a  companion  bill.  H.R. 
5393.  introduced  by  Mr  Yot^Ni;  of 
Ala.ski;  Based  on  testimony  presented 
at  that  hearing,  our  subcommittee 
staff  prepared  the  enclosed  substitute 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  ad- 
ministration *itne.s.ses.  The  adm.inis- 
I  ration  supports  this  bill  prunanly  be- 
cause It  will  conserve  nil,  cncoiirage 
I  tie  use  of  coal,  and  produce  iuidii  luiial 
revenue  for  the  I'reasurv 

The  bill  also  \^;us  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Chairman  Udall  has  indicated 
no  objection  to  this  proci  -.s  or  the  sub- 
stitute Subcommittee  Chairman 
Kazen  s  staff  advi.ses  that  Ilii'y  believe 
he  has  no  objection  to  the  substitute. 
Similarly,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers. Congressmen  Clausen  and 
LujAN,  havf  no  objection 

I  am  unaware  of  opposition  Kj  the 
bill  It  i.s  noncontroversial  I  have 
scheduled  a  subcommittee  meeting  on 
Tuesday.  December  J  19«o  to  consid- 
er the  bill 

Because  the  remaining  legislative 
days  of  this  se.s.sion  are  few  In  number. 
It  will  clearly  not  be  po.ssible  to  hold  a 
full  committee  markup  of  the  bill  and 
report  It  for  floor  consideration  before 
adjournment.  Chairman  Stac,(;ers  has 
authorized  me  to  poll  the  full  commit- 
tee members  on  the  legislation  and 
tlial  IS  being  done 

A.ssummg  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment by  tlie  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  to  the  substitute,  I  plan  to 
lake  the  bill  to  tht>  floor  on  Wednes- 
day, December  3,  1980,  or  any  day 
thereafter.  The  substitute  follows: 
Substitute  for  S.  1784 
Strike  out  the  text  of  S.  1784  and  substi 
tute  the  foUowiriK 

SHORT  TITl.K 

Section  1  Thi.s  Art  shall  be  referred  to  as 
Ihe  Alaska  F'cdfral Civilian  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Swap  Act  of  1980 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act- 
'1)      Thp      term        non  Federal      electric 
energy  '  means  electric  energy  generated  by 
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ain    fanlit.v   other   ihan   a   feileralls    o«ned 
i-lertric  general  iriK  (arilit\ 

i2i  Ttic  term  atfctics  riifan->  ihe  head  of 
an.',  department,  aneiic.s  or  instninieruallty 
of  the  t'nited  Slale,s 

.')  Ttif  (crni  federally  generated  electric 
riuTKN  niean.s  any  electric  power  generated 
'n  an  electric  general ing  facilit>  owned  and 
operated  bv  an  anency 

<4i  The  term  non  Federal  person  '  means 
any  corporation  cooperative,  municipality, 
or  othe'  non  Federal  ent.rv  which  generates 
non  Federal  electric  energy 

AUTHORITY  TO  SEIX  CERTAIN  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 

Sec,  3  lai  For  the  purposes  of  conserving 
oil  and  natural  gas  and  better  utilizing  coal, 
any  agency  is  authorized  to  .sell  to  any  non- 
Federal  person,  and  to  enter  into  contrac»s 
for  the  .sale  to  any  non  Federal  person  of. 
electric  energy  generated  by  coal  fired  eiec 
trie  generating  facilities  of  such  agency  m 
Alaska  \nthoiji  regard  to  any  provision  of 
la*  whi(h  precludes  such  sale  vktiere  such 
iiiergy  is  available  from  other  local  sources. 
It  the  agency  determines  that 

( 1 )  such  energy  is  generated  by  an  existing 
coal-fired  generating  (acility. 

(2)  such  energy  Is  surplus  to  such  agency  s 
needs  and  is  in  excess  of  the  electric  energy 
specifically  generated  for  consumption  by, 
or  nece.ssary  to  serve  the  requirements  of, 
any  agency. 

i3i  the  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
such  energy  is  less  than  the  costs  which,  in 
the  absence  of  such  sale,  would  be  Incurred 
by  such  consumers  for  the  purchase  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  energy:  and 

i4)  such  sale  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  total  consumption  of  oil  or  natural  gas 
by  the  non  Federal  person  purchasing  such 
electric  energy  below  that  consumption 
which  would  occur  In  the  absence  of  such 
sale 

ibi  Federally  generated  electric  energy 
sold  by  an  agency  as  provided  in  sut>sectlon 
I  a)  shall  t)e  priced  to  recover  the  fuel  costs 
and  variable  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  Federal  generating  facility  con- 
cerned which  costs  are  attributable  to  such 
sale,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
difference  between  — 

(U  the  losti  of  producing  the  electric 
energy  by  coal  generation,  and 

<2)  the  costs  of  producing  electric  energy 
by  the  oil  or  gas  generation  being  displaced 

PURCHASE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  4  For  purposes  of  wonomy  and  effi- 
ciency and  corLserving  oil  and  natural  gas. 
whenever  practicable  and  consistent  with 
other  laws  applicable  to  any  agency  and 
whenever  consistent  with  the  requirements 
applicable  to  any  agency,  such  agency  shall 
endeavor  to  purchase  electric  power  from 
any  non  Federal  person  for  consumption  In 
Alaska  by  any  facility  of  such  agency  where 
such  purchase  - 

•  11  will  result  in  a  savings  to  other  con 
siimers  of  electric  energy  .sold  by  such  non- 
Federal  person  without  increasing  the  cost 
incurred  by  any  agency  for  electric  energy, 
or 

(2)  will  result  In  a  cost  savings  to  such 
agency  of  electric  energy  \vithout  increasing 
costs  to  other  consumers  of  electric  energy , 
taking  into  account  the  remaining  useful 
life  of  any  facility  available  to  such  agency 
to  generate  electric  energy  for  surti  agency 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  facility  on 
a  standby  basis 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec,  5,  <a>  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  or  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  any  new 
electric  generating  facility  or  related  faclll 
ty.  to  modify  any  existing  facility,  or  to 
employ    reserve    or    standby    equipment    in 
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order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  am  non 
Federal  person  for  electric  energy 

(bi  Revenues  received  bv  any  agency  pur 
suant  to  .section  3  of  thus  Act  from  the  .sale 
of  electricity  g.-neraled  from  any  facility  of 
such  agency  shall  be  available  to  ihe  agency 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel  and  for  operat:on.  mainte- 
nance, and  other  costs  associated  vHth  such 
facility 

CO  The  authorities  of  this  Act  shall  b«'  ex- 
ercised for  such  periods  and  pursuant  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  agency 
concerned  deems  necessary  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  consistent 
with  Its  responsibilities  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law 

(d)  All  contracts  or  other  agreements  ex- 
ecuted under  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  o(  law  shall  tx-  negotiated 
and  executed  by  the  agency  selling  or  pur- 
chasing electric  energy  under  this  Acl 

RFPORTS 

Sr.c  6.  18)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
biennially  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Enirgy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Acl  by  any  agency  The  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  electric  energy 
purchased  or  sold  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  revenues  ri'celved  from  such  sales,  and 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  con.served  as  a  result 
of  any  such  purchasi-s  and  .sales  Such  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  in  providing  information  for  the 
purpose  of  such  report 

ib»  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
^•xtent  the  provisions  ol  section  3  of  this  Act 
should  be  extended  to  apply  to  electric 
power  generated  by  coal  fired  Federal  elec- 
tric g.-neraling  facilities  located  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Alaska  The  study 
shall  identify  such  facilities,  their  capacity 
and  purpo.se  and  other  pertinent  Informa 
lion  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  Oclo- 
t)er  1,  1981  a  report  of  such  study,  together 
with  appropriate  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources  of  the  United  States  S»-nate 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  A  bill  to 
provide  certain  authority  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  electric  energy  by  Federal  de- 
partments in  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "• 
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LEAVlNCi    IHE  HOUSE  FOR 
HOME 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

0>    Nt  Vy    VuKK 
l.N    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   Dtcrjuber  1,  1980 

•  Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  our  colleagues  will  not  be  rejoining 
us  when  the  97th  Congress  is  sworn  in 
next  month.  But  few  will  be  mi.ssed  as 
much  as  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. Dr.  Tiitf  Lee  Carter. 

Dr.  Carter  is  retiring  to  the  Ken- 
tucky hills  which  he  h&t,  said  many 
times  have  always  called  him  home. 
The  Ixjuisville  Courier  Journal  today 
carried  an  article  which  reviewed  the 
16  years  Dr   Carter  has  .served  here  In 


the  House,  and  I  include  this  article 
for  the  Record. 

Leaving  the  House  fob  Home 
i  By  Mike  Browiu 

Washington  -The  House  was  debating  a 
stringent  anil  abortion  amendment  one  day 
last  August  when  Kentucky's  Tim  Lee 
Carter  look  the  floor  to  speak  again-st  it 
making  a  personal  point  about  conservative 
John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 

Today  I  was  silting  with  the  proponent 
of  this  amendment  at  lunch,  and  he  stated 
that,  if  his  daughter  were  raped,  he  would 
pay  '  l  he  medical )  bill  to  see  that  she  did  not 
carry  the  child,  said  the  5th  District  Re 
publican  from  Tompkmsville 

Ashbrook,  a  vocal  opponent  of  abortion 
immediately  denied  that  hi  had  .said  such  a 
thing,  prompting  th-'  Kmluckian  to  suggest 
that  his  colleague  was  being  le.s.s  than  forth 

right 

That  exchange.  uncharacteristically 
.strong  for  a  body  tfial  exudes  courtesies. 
do«-s  not  app<'ar  in  the  written  House 
record 

Using  a  lawmaker  ■■  prerogative  of  revising 
the  record.  Us  evin  been  erased  from  the 
official  tape  recordli,*;,  apparently  at  Ash 
brook's  request,  definitel.v  not  Carter  s 

The  August  inculi  nt  is  worth  telling  be 
cause  of  what  it  .says  about  Tim  U-e  Carter  s 
16year  career  m  Congre.s.s  a  career  Ihat 
ends  this  week  m  voluiUary  retirement 

A  ptiysiciaii  by  profe.vsion.  the  70  year-old 
Carter  has  the  soft  spoken,  gentlemanly  de 
meanor  Ihat  perfectly  fil-s  a  kind  country 
practitioner 

Yet.  as  a  public  figure,  Carter  has  often 
been  unpredictable,  sometimes  colorfully  so 
Take  for  example,  the  time  in  1972  when 
he  slugged  an  anti  war  demonslre.tor  block 
ing  the  access  to  his  hotel  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
him,  ■  he  explained  later. 

The  point  is  that,  while  Carter  is  general 
ly  a  political  con.servative.   he  has  toed  no 
line 

The  issue  of  abortion  Is  a  good  example 
He  .says  he  is  opposed  to  it.  and  has  never 
performed  one  But  Carter  also  says  that,  in 
cases  of  rape,  incest  and  saving  the  mother  s 
life,  abortion  is  a  necessity. 

Carter  was  also  noi  easy  to  pigeon-hole  on 
Ihe  Vietnam  War 

In  1967  he  gained  attention  as  the  first 
Republican  member  of  Congress  to  call  for 
the  outright  withdrawal  of  U  S,  troops 

One  of  his  favorite  stones  is  that,  after  a 
congressional  trip  to  Vielnam  in  1966.  he 
was  the  only  one  among  the  14  official  trav 
elers  to  tell  Lyndon  B  John.son  to  his  face 
"No.  Mr  President,  were  not  winning  the 
war  ' 

Yet,  when  there  were  efforts  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  conflict,  Carter  voted  against 
them,  saying  he  didn't  want  to  do  anything 
itiat  would  deny  American  soldiers  the  rifles 
they  needed  to  defend  themselves 

And  in  1972  he  called  for  .saturation  bomb 
ing  of  Hanoi  andllaiphong  if  it  would  save 
American  lives 
Then  there  s  federal  spending 
Hanging  in  the  reception  area  of  Carter  s 
Washington  office  is  a  cartoon  showing  the 
congressman  grasping  two  big  money  bags 

The  trick  Is  lo  have  the  right  man  m 
Washington,  reads  the  caption  In  a  refer 
ence  lo  the  federal  largess  that  has  flowed 
into  Carter's  mountainous  5th  District 
Money  that's  been  used  for  vocational 
schools,  water  systems,  hospitals,  libraries, 
airports,  roads  and  recreational  areas 

Carter  voted  for  Johnson  s  Greai  Society 
programs  and  asks.  How  could  I  come  from 
a  poor  area  and  not  support  them''  He  also 
opposed  Richard  Nixon  s  efforts  lo  cut  pro 
grams  for  rural  America. 
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Yet  Carter  considers  himself  a  fiscal  con 
.servalive  and  calls  for  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  I  was  for  them  (the  social  pro 
grams  I.  but  I  was  for  enough  taxes  to  pay 
for  them.'  he  said  in  a  recent  interview  in 
his  office,  now  littered  with  packing  boxes 
So  has  Tim  Lee  Carter  been  unpredict- 
able, a  maverick'  I  don  I  deny  it.  he  said, 
I  follow  mv  con.science 
In  the  early  1970s,  Ralph  Naders  Con 
grp.s,s  Project  published  reports  on  Individu- 
al lawmakers  The  report  on  Carter  conclud- 
ed Ihat  he  is  more  concerned  about  people 
than  issues  He  views  his  constituents  as  pa 
tienl.s  and  not  just  voters  who  come  logelh 
er  at  election  lime  " 

The  analogy  is  especially  appropriate  be 
cau.se  It  points  lo  Carters  most  activi  area 
in  Congress 

He  IS  the  lop  Republican  on  the  House 
subcommittee  thai  handles  health  legisla- 
tion, and  It  is  there  thai  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  efforls-efforu  that  Democrats 
sav  will  be  sorely  missed 

Tim  was  a  very  moderating  influence  and 
could  carry  the  Republican  side  for  moder 
ate  health  legislation.'  said  Richardson 
Preyer,  a  North  Carolina  Democrat  and  sub 
committee  member  who  was  defeated  for  re 
election  this  November.  It's  going  to  be 
hard  to  replace  him  in  that  respect 

Carter    may    not    be    remembered    as    the 
lead  actor  in  the  passage  of  major  laws  for 
medical  and  dental  schools,  hospital  plan 
ning,    family    planning,    and    research    into 
cancer  and  other  di.seases 

But  he  consistently  gets  strong  rev  lews  for 
his  supporting  role  as  a  Republican  physi- 
cian who  understood  the  issues  and  .sought 
consensus  rather  than  headlines. 

He  IS  the  member  that  the  subcommittee 
will  most  miss,  I  mean  that,  and  I  worked 
for  Preyer,  '  .said  Andrew  Burness,  who  is 
now  with  the  President's  Commi.ssion  on 
Medical  Ethics 

Perhaps  because  medical  legislation  can 
be  technical.  Carter's  health  work  didn't  gel 
a  lot  of  attention  m  the  Kentucky  news 
media 

But  It  did  among  medical  groups  and  pub- 
lications His  office  wall  is  covered  with 
more  than  50  plaques  and  citations,  many 
from  health  and  research  organizalions. 

In  1978.  the  last  year  in  which  he  ran, 
health-related  groups  provided  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  $46,400  his  campaign 
raised 

People  have  considered  him  our  voice  be 
cause  of  the  fact  he's  a  phys'cian  and  the 
fact  we  have  worked  closely  with  him,  '  said 
John  Zepp,  a  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Medical  Association,  one  of  the  givers 

Bui  the  truth,  Zepp  said,  is  that  Carter 
never  hesitated  to  disagree  with  the  a&soci 
ation.  Most  recently  ihey  split  on  the  con- 
troversial bin  lo  expand  health  care  for 
poor  children  under  Medicaid.  Carter  sup- 
ported It  through  House  passage:  the  AMA 
did  not.  <  It's  now  tied  up  in  the  Senate,  i 

I  certainly  don't  think  he  was  regarded 
a£  any  tool  of  the  AMA.  "  Preyer  .saia  of 
Carter  But  as  a  physician,  he  was  seen  as  a 
spokesman  who  understood  the  physicians 
side  of  things  and  the  delivery  side  of 
things  " 

Carter  and  his  wife.  Kathleen,  also  under- 
stood the  personal,  tragic  side  In  1977.  their 
only  child.  William  Starr  Carter,  died  of  leu- 
kemia at  age  22 

Carter  says  that  only  made  him  work 
harder  on  health  legislation 

Carter  has  also  been  an  active  foreign 
traveler,  taking  a  number  of  official  trips. 
But  his  travels  at  public  expense.  Carter 
said  in  the  interview,  were  always  at  the  re- 
quest of  House  leaders,  and  they  were 
always  work. 

Carter's  only  really  unfavorable  publicity 
was     a     1976     Wall     Street     Journal     story 
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naming  him  as  one  of  several  congressmen 
who  claimed  official  travel  funds  for  which 
he  wasn  t  entitled 

Carter  blamed  it  on  a  secretary  s  mistake 
and  reimbursed  the  government  He  said 
the  incident  hurt  him  deeply 

The  Carters  now  plan  to  live  in  their 
Tompkmsville  home  slaying  pretty  much 
out  of  politics  and  spending  winters  in  Flor- 
ida or  Arizona 

Carters  financial  disclosure  report  for 
1979  suggests  he  doesn  I  have  lo  work  In 
vestment  income  that  year  totaled  at  least 
$71,000.  with  assets  worth  $1  million  lo  $2  5 
million,  'Only  ranges  of  values  must  be 
given  on  a  congressman  s  report  ■ 

Nevertheless.  Carter  who  had  a  coronar.v 
bypass  operation  last  year  says  he  will 
work -tending  lo  farms  he  owns  in  Monroe 
County  and  carrying  on  a  limited  medical 
practice,    which    he   neve:   complelel.v    gave 

up. 

Leaving  here  doesn't  mean  Im  going  to 
sit  in  a  rocking  chair,"  he  said 

Immediately  after  Ronald  Reagan's  elec- 
tion as  president  Carter  was  suggested  by 
some  Kentucky  Republicans  a-  secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  new  ad 
ministration 

While  branding  himself  a  long  shot. 
Carter  didn't  hide  his  desire  for  the  job. 
Late  last  week,  however,  he  .said  he  didn't 
believe  he  was  on  the  final  list  of  candi 
dales,  although  he  has  been  asked  to  serve 
on  the  depariment  s  transition  team. 

So  is  Tim  Lee  Carter  at  all  sad  as  he  re- 
turns to  the  ranks  of  regular  citizenship' 

No,  not  really,'   he  said,    1  ve  had  a  great 
time,"* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H. 
BUCHANAN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  l.  1980 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  who  has  served  this  body 
with  honor  and  distinction  since  his 
election  to  the  House  in  the  89th  Con- 
gre.ss— John  H,  Buchanan,  of  Alabama. 

The  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama  has  been  served  by  a  Member 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
others  with  selfless  devotion.  John  Bu- 
chanan had  began  his  career  of  public 
service  through  the  ministry,  as  a  Bap- 
tist pastor  in  churches  in  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Alabama,  His  concern  for 
people  continued  after  his  election  to 
Congre.ss  where  he  has  served  on  both 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
John  on  our  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  legislation  which  has 
provided  educational  opportunities  to 
millions  of  Americans,  young  and  old. 
here  and  abroad.  He  has  been  an  ar 
ticulate  and  effective  spokesman  for 
developing  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  arts  and  humanities,  and 
postsecondary  educational  opportuni 
ties  for  those  who  have  been  under 
served  by  such  programs  in  the  past 

As  members  of  the  PosUecondary 
Education  Subcommittee  this  session. 
John   and   I   worked   together  on  the 
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reauthorization  of  the  Hight-r  Ediica 
tion  At',  a  landmark  piece  of  ediica 
lion  leKislation.  As  the  rankinK  minor 
Ity  member  of  our  subcommiltec 
John  was  constant  In  his  contributions 
to  this  bill  and  many  of  its  provisions 
bear  his  own  mark,  particularly  those 
titles  which  strengthen  the  Federal 
commitment  to  the  neediest  of  our 
students  and  schools  His  work  on  this 
leRislation  will  long  be  remembered  b> 
his  coUeaKues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  as  well  as  the  entire 
educational  community  in  this  Nation 
Higher  education  certainl\  hiLs  a 
friend  and  advocate  in  John  Bu- 
chanan 

There  are  many  rewards  which  come 
from  service  in  this  '  distinKuished 
body  One  of  them  is  the  establishing 
of  friendships  with  people  like  John 
Buchanan  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
continue  his  record  of  devoted  public 
service  in  whatever  future  activities  he 
undertakes  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
both  health  and  happiness  and  under 
score  the  pleasure  it  ha.s  been  to  serve 
*ith  hlm.» 
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rut  riHST  reCHNICAL  ^HtNOMrNT  Tt)  H  R 
»  157,  SECTION   J    6         PCRPoStS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  first  of  the  amend 
ments  wa.s  the  addition  of  the  words 

power  generating  to  section  2(6 »  of 
H  R  8157  which  IS  now  known  as  I  he 
House  amendment  to  S  885 

Section  2<6i  sets  forth  one  of  the 
several  purposes  of  this  bill  With  this 
amendment,  section  2(6)  reads  as 
follows: 

See    2     •    •    • 

Such  purposes  are: 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
NORTHWEST  PACIPTC  POWER 
BHJ. 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

'>r  MKHlciAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\fnrid(ii/.  nrcrmhrr  I    19Hf) 

•  Mr   DINCJELL   Mr   Speaker.  I  think 
it    important    to  stress   that    S    885   is 
being     completely     amended     by     the 
House   The  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Kazen,  on  behalf  of  both  committees. 
IS  a  complete  substitute  for  S   885  as  it 
passed  the  Senate    It  is  our  hope  and 
expectation   that    the  other  bodv   will 
accept   It   without   change  or  the  need 
for  a  conference,  although  we  will  ask 
for  a  conference  for  technical  reasons 
This    rewrite    was    initiated    by    Mr 
Swift  and  myself  and  the  subcommil 
tee  which  I  chair  and  the  full  Commit 
tee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign   Com 
merce   The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  further  revised  it  when 
It    reported    the    bill    last    August,    al 
though    It    adopted    the    basic    frame 
work   of    the    bill    as   reported    by    the 
Commerce  Committee    The  sub.stitute 
amendment     represents    a    bipartisan 
compromise     by     a    majority     of     the 
Members  of  both  House  committees.  It 
was  introduced  on  September  18.  1980. 
;ls  H  R    8157    It  is.  in  my  judgment,  a 
much  improved  and  a  more  workable 
version  than  S    885.  as  passed  bv  the 
other  body 

Two  technical  or  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  H.R  8157  which  I  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Commit 
tee  were  adopted  on  September  29. 
1980.  during  House  floor  consideration 
of  S  885  Mr  Kazen  ac(  epted  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Interior  Committee  See 
Congressional  Record  of  September 
29  1980.  daily  i.vsue  page  H9886  They 
were  to  sections  2  and  10 


■i8'  to  protect,   mitigate    arid  rntiafUf  thi- 
fish   and   wildlife,    including   related   spaun 
mg  grounds  and  habitat,   n/  the  Columbia 
Ktier  and  it.i  Inbular^c5.   parliriilarlv  ana 
dromou.s  fi.sh  wt,u-h  an-  of  siKnificaiil  impor 
lanre  to  the  social  and  eroiiomic  wcli  tx-ing 
of   the    Pacifir    Northwest    and    the    Nation 
and  uhirh  are  depf-ndent   ,>ii  siiitablf  ctui 
ronmcnial   roridilions   siib.staiitialls    obtain 
iihlf  from  the  maiiasfment  and  opt-ration  of 
the  Ki'deral  Columbia  Hu.r  Po*.  r  System 
and  othtT  pnuer  generating  farilrics  on  the 
Columbia  Ruer  and  ll.s  tributant-.s      (Italir.s 
supplied  > 

As    one    can    readii>     observi'    these 
words    are    added    to    the    clause    that 
begins    with    the    words      particularlv 
anadromous  fi.sh     That  clause  is  not  a 
limitation  on  the  beginning  portion  of 
the  paragraph   whuh  states  that   one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to    'pro 
teet,    mitigate,   and   enhance   the   fish 
and     wildlife  •  •  •  of     the     Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  '    The  clause 
to   which    the   amendment    v.;i.s   made 
does  not    in  any   way   limit   or   modify 
the  scope  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  pro 
visions    of    the    bill    which    apply    t>, 
power    the    system,    including    storage 
and  regulatory  dams,  and  intakes,  and 
outlets  on  the  Columbia  Ruer  and  its 
tributaries  that  affect   fish  or  w,ildlife, 
or  both    It  was  a  technical  amendment 
as  noted  by  the  spon.sor  at  page  H9886 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep 
tember  29,    1980    daily   i.ssuc    Without 
I  his     technical     amendment      it     was 
feared  that  the  word    facilities    would 
be   too   broadly   construed    to    include 
nonpower    related    facilities     Since    it 
was  x\k'\vr  the  intent  of  either  commit 
tee    to   consider    within    the    ambit    of 
this    bill    anything    but    power    related 
lacilities.     Chairman     Kazen     and     I 
gladly  accepted  this  change. 

SECTION    lOI-A  DISCLAIMER 

Mr   Speaker,  the  second  amendment 
which   was   also  described   as     techiu 
cal"  or     clarifying     by   its  sponsor  in 
the  Hou.se  wa.s  to  add  a  disclaimer  to 
the  bill  which  s«'eks  to  avoid  anv  con 
struction    by    the    BPA.    a    court,    or 
others  that    the  bill   would  affect   the 
validity    of    any    existing    Federal    li 
cense,  permit,  or  certificate    In  short. 
It  IS  a  statement  of  the  clear  intent  of 
the  bill  and  the  committee  that  valid 
licenses,  and  .so  forth,  remain  intact 
Indeed,  the  sponsor,  Mr  Svmms.  m  ex 
plaining  the  amendment  said 

It  add.s  languaKr  so  it  Is  clear  that  this  bill 
does  not  aff.Ti  th.  validity  of  any  license 
permit  or  certificate  Issued  under  any  other 
Fedrral  laws. 


That  disclaimer  cannot  be  given  a 
broader  construction  than  its  plain 
\*ords  It  fias  no  overriding  or  superior 
effect,  for  example,  on  the  provisions 
of  section  4ih)  of  the  bill,  such  as  sec - 
t  ion  4<  h )( 1 1 1  which  is  as  follows: 

1 1  «  A  I  The  Administ  rator  a.nd  other  Ped- 
'■ral  ajjenries  responsible  for  manaRinK,  op 
eratint;.  or  rei;ulalinK  Frderai  or  non  Feder 
al  hvdroelertrif  facihtie.s  lorati'd  on  the  Co 
lumbia  River  or  its  tributaries  shall 

(|i  exerci.se  such  responsibilities  ronsislent 
uith  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Art  and  other  ap 
plirable  lavis,  to  adetjualelv  protect  miti 
Bate  and  enhance  ti.sh  and  uildlife  inrlud 
ing  related  spavinmn  Kronnd.s  and  habitat, 
affected  by  such  projects  or  facilities  In  a 
manner  that  prosides  equitable  treatment 
tor  such  fish  and  viildlife  with  the  other 
purposes  for  uhich  such  system  and  faclll 
ties  are  managed  and  operated 

nil  exerci.se  such  respon.sibilili.'s.  taking 
into  account  al  each  relevant  staKe  of  deci 
slonmaking  proce.sses  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  the  program  adopted  by  the 
Council  under  thi.s  subsection  If  and  to  the 
extent  that,  such  other  Federal  agencies  as 
a  result  of  such  con.sideraiion  impose  upon 
any  non  Federal  electric  povter  project 
measures  to  protect,  mitigate,  and  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife  which  are  not  attributable 
10  the  development  and  operation  of  such 
project,  then  the  resultiiiK  monetary  costs 
and  power  losses,  if  an.v  shall  be  borne  by 
I  tie  Administrator  in  a<  cordance  with  this 
subsection 

'Bi  The  Administrator  and  such  Federal 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  S«-rvice.  and  the 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  the 
region  appropriate  Indian  tribes,  and  af- 
fected project  op«-rators  in  carrMng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  and  shall  lo 
the  greatest  extent  pract  liable  coordinate 
'neir  actions 

The  directives  of  this  section  are  ap- 
plicable to  FERC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  They  apply  to  the  exerci.se  of 
responsibilities  by  FERC  and  the.se 
other  agencies  Those  responsibilities 
include  the  oversight  and  administra- 
tion by  FERC  of  Federal  licenses,  per- 
mits, and  certificates,  including  those 
applicable  to  non  Federal  power  facili- 
ties located  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  Its  tributaries 

Acting  under  the  Federal  P'ower  Act. 
FERC  issues  licenses.  permit.s,  and  .so 
(orth.  applicable  to  non  Federal  power 
projects  v^hich  contain  provisions  for 
their  modification.  Those  provisions 
are  derived  from  such  sections  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  a.s  sections  6  10. 
and  18  Under  those  sections.  FERC 
on  Its  own  motion  or  on  petition  of 
any  person,  including  <he  licen.see  or 
ptrmittee,  may  miliale  investigations 
or  proceedings  concerning  the  i.ssued 
Federal  license,  permit,  or  certifica'e. 
FERCs  efforts  under  these  provisions 
were  noted  by  our  committee  in  its 
report  of  last  May  on  this  bill-see 
House  Report  96  976.  supra,  page  48. 

Section  4<h)<ll)  of  the  bill  supple- 
ments the  Federal  Power  Act.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  when  FERC  exer- 
cises Its  responsibilities,  such  as  the 
initiation  of  such  investigations  or  pro 
ceedings.  it  must  do  so  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
other   applicable   laws,    to   adequately 
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protect,  mitigate,  and  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife"  affected  by  the  covered 
project  or  facilities  in  a  manner  that 
provides  equitable  treatment  for  such 
fish  and  wildlife*  •  •".  I  stress  that 
the  directive  of  section  4(h)(ll)  ap- 
plies to  FERC.  not  to  a  particular  li- 
cense, permit,  or  certificate,  and  to 
how  FERC  carries  out  its  responsibil 
ities  under  the  law.  The  objective  is 
that  FERC  u.se  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  insure  that  the 
capabilities  of  each  power  project  are 
fully  utilized  to  provide  operations 
that  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  and  will  treat  fish 
and  wildlife  as  a  coequal  partner  with 
other  uses  in  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  hydro  projects  of  the 
region.  The  legal  basis  for  initialing 
proceedings  to  make,  and  lo  make,  any 
( hanges  or  modifications  in  a  license, 
permit,  or  certificate  in  the  Federal 
Powt-r  Act  and  the  conditions  of  the  li- 
cense or  permit  or  certificate,  as  sup- 
plemented by  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing this  section.  Where  there  is  doubt 
about  such  legal  basis  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  license,  and  so  forth, 
section  4'h)(ll)  is  intended  to  resolve 
that  doubt  In  favor  of  making  those 
changes  and  initiating  the  proceedings 
to  make  such  changes. 

Section  10' i),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
di.sclaimer.  It  stales: 

ip  Nothin«  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  a.'frct  the  lalidity  of  any  existing  license, 
permit,  or  certificate  Lssued  by  any  Federal 
agencv   pursuant  to  an\   other  Federal  law 
'  Italics  supplied  i 

The  use  of  the  word  "validity"  in  the 
amendment  made  it  acceptable  to 
Chairman  Kazen  and  myself.  It  is  the 
key  word.  II  expresses  the  common, 
but  unstated,  intent  of  both  commit- 
tees, namely  that  the  bill  not  be  con- 
strued lo  affect  the  validity  or  legal 
force  or  effect  of  any  Federal  license. 
permit,  or  certificate  existing  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill.  No  license, 
permit,  or  certificate  is  in  jeopardy  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  this  bill  or  any 
actions  thereunder 

However,  that  is  the  limit  of  the 
meaning  or  effect  of  this  disclaimer.  It 
does  not  preclude  the  modification  of 
any  Federal  license,  permit  or  certifi- 
cate—including the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof  -under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  as  supplemented  by  this 
bill,  including  section  4(h)(ll).  Under 
this  supplemented  authority,  such  a 
modification  may  ultimately  be  re- 
quired by  FERC  or  a  court  to  protect, 
mitigate,  or  enhance  fish  and  wildlife. 
With  or  without  section  lO(i),  a  Feder- 
al agency,  such  as  FERC,  may  cite  this 
act.  particularly  section  4(h)(ll),  as 
the  legal  basis  for  proposing,  consider- 
ing, or  imposing  such  modifications  in 
any  pending  proceeding  or  in  future 
proceedings  related  to  such  validly  ex- 
isting licenses,  permits,  or  certificates, 

EFFEC-r  or  SECTION  4'hi 

Mr  Speaker,  in  developing  a  fish 
and  wildlife  program  under  this  bill, 
the  Council  will,  as  appropriate  and 
based    on    recommendations    received. 
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particularly  those  of  the  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  and  Indian  tribes,  do  so  in 
a  manner  that  seeks  to  protect,  miti- 
gate, and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
from  future,  as  well  as  past,  develop- 
mental, operational,  and  management 
ai^tlons  associated  with  hydroelectric 
s>stems  in  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Clearly,  the  term  is  not 
just  prospective.  Actions  of  the  past 
often  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
future.  To  the  extent  that  such  ac- 
tions can  be  modified,  reasonably, 
they  should  be.  but  always  with  the 
understanding  that  the  bill  cannot 
and  should  not  undo  the  power  devel- 
opments of  the  past.  Power  and  fish 
and  wildlife  can  and  should  be  com- 
patible. I  reiterate  the  Commerce 
Committee's  understanding  of  the  pro- 
vision, pages  49,  57: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Feder 
al  agencies  and  others  in  the  region  cannot 
correct  past  mistakes  merely  b.v  enacting  a 
new  law,  while  many  such  mistakes  unfortu 
nately  may  be  uncorrectable,  others  can 
clearly  hv  corrected  or  avoided  Money,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  lime,  clear  regulatory 
authority,  and  cooperative  participation  b\ 
the  various  interests  will  be  needed  lo  pro 
tect  and  rejuvenate  the  fish  and  wildlife  re 
sources  of  this  region  It  is  not  the  Commit 
tee's  intention  lo  make  fish  and  wildlife  su- 
perior lo  power  or  other  recognized  needs 
But  11  IS  the  intention  of  the  Commlllee  to 
treat  fish  and  wildlife  as  a  co-equal  partner 
with  other  uses  in  the  management  and  op 
eration  of  hydro  projects  of  this  region 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  BPA 
and  others  in  the  region,  including  the  so- 
called  power  Interests,  concerned  with 
meeting  the  power  needs  of  the  region  have 
in  recent  limes  become  more  concerned 
about  these  valuable  natural  resources 
They  leslified  that  they  are  anxious  lo  ac- 
commodate fish  and  wildlife  needs  The 
Committee  believes  that  this  is  a  hopeful 
sign  and  that  this  bill  will  help  to  achieve 
what  appears  to  be  a  welcome  common  ob 
jective  of  protecting  and  enhancing  this  re- 
source. 


The  objective  is  to  give  flexibilitv  to  all 
concerned  to  devise  effective  and  imagina 
live  measures  that  are  also  reasonable  and 
will  not  result  m  unreasonable  power  short- 
ages or  loss  of  power  revenues  Some  power 
losses,  with  resultant  loss  in  revenues,  may 
be  inevitable  at  times  if  these  fish  and  wild 
life  objectives  are  to  be  achieved.  Such 
losses,  however,  should  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  of  the  region  The  objective, 
however,  should  be  to  avoid,  or  at  least 
minimize,  losses,  while  meeting  fish  and 
wildlife  needs  The  Committee  does  not 
intend  that  these  provisions  b"  used  to  sub- 
vert the  power  objectives  of  this  bill 

Finally,  in  developing  the  program, 
the  Council  and  BPA  should  not  slight 
wildlife  needs.  The  fishery  needs  are 
important.  Much  emphasis  in  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  was  on  the 
anadromous  and  other  fishery  re- 
sources. However,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  we  have  stressed  the  need  lo 
protect,  mitigate  the  adverse  effects 
on.  and  enhance  both  fish  and  wild- 
life, 
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SECTION    !0    H    -  DISCLAIMER 

S.  885,  as  reported  by  our  committee, 
did  not  include  any  provisions  con- 
cerning water  rights  or  jurisdiction  be- 
cause we  did  not  believe  that  the  bill 
should  or  would  be  construed  to  affect 
such  rights  or  jurisdiction.  The  Interi- 
or Committee  adopted  a  very  broad 
water  provision— see  section  10<f)  as 
printed  in  Hou.se  Report  96-976.  pari 
II,  of  September  16,  1980,  page  62— 
which  many  construed  as  changing  ex- 
isting water  law  in  a  way  that  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  Interior  Department 
and  others.  In  working  out  a  compro- 
mise, il.e  two  committees  adopted  sec- 
tion 10(h)  which  merely  retains  the 
status  quo.  It  has  no  overriding  effect. 
It  is  not  superior  lo  any  other  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  It  is  a  disclaimer  or 
savings  clause  designed  lo  placate 
those  who  somehow  believe— without 
foundation,  I  am  convinced— that  this 
bill  would  adversely  affect  a  person  s 
water  rights  or  change  the  existing  ju- 
risdictional situation.  While  there  may 
in  the  future  be  close  questions  as  lo 
the  effect  of  an  operational  change  m 
flows  al  the  dam  on  a  person  s  water 
rights,  the  bill  does  not  seek  to  affect 
adversely  such  rights.  Such  changes 
should  be  made  as  appropriate,  but  in 
a  way  that  also  does  not  change  water 
rights.  I  caution,  however,  that  no  one 
give  this  provision  greater  meaning 
than  intended.  It  is  a  savings  clause. 
and  nothing  more. 

SECTION   6lh)  — BILLING  CREDITS 

This  section  was  changed  from  the 
Commerce  Committee  version— see 
House  Report  supra,  page  15— by  de- 
leting section  6(h)(2).  renumbering  the 
subsequent  provisions,  and  rewriting 
section  6(h)(7)  which  is  now  section 
6(h)(6),  The  effect  of  deleting  section 
6{h)t2)  is  to  strike  the  discretionary 
credits  provisions.  The  changes  were 
adopted  by  the  Interior  Committee. 
Both  committees  discuss  this  section 
extensively  in  their  reports— see  Inte- 
rior report  at  pages  50-51  and  Com- 
merce report  at  pages  66-67,  Except 
for  the  discretionary  credit  discussion 
in  the  Commerce  report,  these  com- 
ments are  quite  periinent 

The  provision  is  a  rewrite  of  the 
comparable  Senate  provision  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  It  is  quite  different. 

As  noted  earlier,  section  6(k*  of  the 
bill  relates  lo  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fits throughout  the  region.  I  entered 
into  a  colloquy  on  September  29,  1980, 
wit.h  one  of  my  colleagues  concerning 
this  section.  That  section  and  the  col- 
loquy, however,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted loo  broadly  lo  suggest  some  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  BPA  relative  lo 
section  6(h).  Obviously,  the  BPA  must 
insure  that  section  6(hi  is  fully  com- 
plied with  before  granting  credits  and. 
as  in  all  mandatory  provisions,  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  like  BPA  exercises 
some  judgment  or  inlerprelaiion  in  de- 
termining such  compliance,  but  that 
should  not  be  stretched  so  far  as  to 
suggest  a  broad  discretionary  grant  as 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  case 
of  billing  credits. 
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I'he  bill  rontains  broad  provisions 
for  rotUractiriK  Initially  HPA  villi 
offer  the  contracts  viith  such  terms 
and  conditions  a.s  the  BPA  belues  ap 
propriate  under  the  bill  and  then  ne 
gotiations  will  bfRln  Contracts  villi  t»- 
offered  consistent  with  the  bill  Not  all 
contracts  will  be  identical  They  must 
reflect  BPA  needs,  the  concerns  of  the 
customers  and  BPA  s  obliKations,  and 
the  bill 

Mr    Speaker    I   iirKe  apprmnl  ot   tins 
bill 

Pmallv  Mr  Speaker  I  vian!  to 
stress  that  in  the  97th  ConKress  and 
thereafter  ttie  (■ommer<T  ('omtniltee 
particularly  myself,  will  be  paying 
close  attention  to  the  actions  of  the 
Council  and  tfie  BPA  m  implementing 
this  legislation  I  expect  the  BPA  and 
tfie  Council  to  .idminister  this  bill 
fairly  rea-sonably  effect  iveU  and 
"Aitfi  expedition  I  also  expe<-t  that  the 
purposes  will  be  achieved  particular! <. 
those  related  to  fish  ami  viildlife  and 
conser\  ation 


SKNAlt:  COMMirrKK   MKKTINCKS 

Title     IV     of     Senate     Resolution     4 
agreed   to   by    the  Senate   on    Februars 
4,    1977     calls    for    establishment    of    a 
system,  for  p.  computerized  schedule  of 
all    meeliriKs    and    hearings    of    Senate 
committees,  sub<'ommit  tees    loint  com 
mittees,  and  committees  of  conference 
I'his  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to    notify     the    Offic    of    t  lie    Senate 
Daily   DiKest      desiKliated  b\    the  Rules 
Committee     of    ttie    time,    place     and 
purpose  of  tfu'  meetinKS,  vihen  sctied 
uled    and  any  cancellations  or  chatiKcs 
m  the  meetitiKS  as  thev  (K'cur 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  th-- 
computerization  of  this  informatioti 
bfcomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
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Senate   Daily   Digest    will   prepare   this 
information  for  printinK  in  tfie  Kxten 
sions  of   Remarks  sect  urn  of   the  Con 
(.RESsioN,Ai,    REroRD    Oil    Moiidav     and 
Wednesday  of  eacti  vieek 

Any   chanKf"-s    in   committee   sctiedul 
iiiK  will  be  indicated  by  placement   of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left   of  the  name  of 
t  tie  unit  conductiriK  sucfi  nieetings 

Meet  inKs  scheduleci  for  Tuesday  .  Dr 
I  ember  2,  1980,  may  be  found  in  tin 
Dailv   Di^iest  of  todav  s  Rkcokd 
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^Li-gi^latiic  day  of  Thursday.  .Voirmbrr  20.  1980  < 


The  Ser.atp  ir.et  at  U'l  a  m  ,  on  the  ex- 
piration ^'1  !!;■>  rece.'S,  ai'd  w  a.s  called  to 
order  b;,-  tlie  HonoraMe  LXk.'al:)  W 
RiECLE,  JR  .  a  Ser.ator  .'roii;  •.;;(■  State  o: 
Michigan. 


.e   fh,!;i:a:n     t:;*'    Revere:. >i    E(h>.ard 


H     I 
aver 


D  D  ,  o'Ti  re.{   tltc   '. ollow -.nf: 


UH  u:-  !>ray 

Our  Father  God.  we  know  not  'Ah.at 
the  funire  holds,  but  v.e  know  who  hold.s 
it  Th)',;  a.r'  tJi.-  .same  ve.^terday,  todav', 
ar.d  ton-,  er  We  would  lue  in  obcdieiice 
to  Thy  .'.,:\e:e;t:n  will  and  walk  ir.  the 
;ij.:h.t  ()'  Th;.-  ire.^crice 

He  with  a!'  wli!)  scT-.o  lit  tins  ;  lare 
Deliver  ii.s  from  sb.ai'i)  word.<  lliat  wointd. 
•Dd  scar  ('.rant  that  no  conte.-^t  or  cla.^h 
of  opinmn  ma\'  lead  to  e.'-trant;e:ner.t 
B  It  K-rant  ^l^  civilitv  m  our  beanng,  clar- 
ity of  mmd.  (ert.iii.tN  d  purpr-e  Hrin.p 
us  to  the  duy  s  crA\  with  clear,  hand^  and 
pure  heart=  with  w.irk  well  do:. v.  and  at 
peart-  with  Thee 

We  pra-.-  ir.  Hi>  n.irne  wh.o  i.s  the  h^ht 
ol  the  world    Anirr. 


-APPDINTTvlENT    OF    ACTING    PRFSI- 
DEXT   PRO   Tf:MPORE 

The  PRFSIDLN'G  OFFICER   The  clerk 
•a;11  plea';'^  read  a  communication  to  the 
SfT.atf  from  the  Pre.'-ident  pro  tempore 
Mr    Ma(,nt's<!N  < 

The  iiSMstant  legi.<;lativc  clerk  reaci  the 
followir,^-  letter' 

t '  .■-;     s  >  N  M  1 
!'RF^i;ts';    I'Ri'  TrMPoRF. 
VTa'hirjr-.-i     /)(•      !•,■■■,'■:>-,■  T   2.   19Si' 
7(1  !Kr  Srnarr 

Uri.der  ;!.e  jimvl'.if )ns  of  rule  I.  section  .'i. 
of  thf  S-:i',(i;:,i-  R;:t~;  r,;  -he  Sennte  I  horc- 
by  appoint  the  Honorable  DoNAi.n  W  Rieci.e. 
Jr  .  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mi.lilpan.  to 
perform  the  dutle';  of  the  Chair 

\S  ARRFN    O      Mac.VT    '-nV 

P.rs-.dmt  p'o  tc'ipo-r 

Mr  RIEGI.E  thereurion  a.ssumed  the 
fhair  a.-;  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MAJORITY' 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P'ure  Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
t,>   date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POLAND     MODERATION   AND 
DETERMINATION 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
look.ng  back  over  the  dramatic  event.=  in 
Poland  since  the  summer,  two  factors 
have  stood  out  above  all  others.  First, 
the  voices  of  moderation  have  prevailed, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent trade  union  mo\ement  as  well 
as  among  the  leaders  of  the  Warsaw 
government.  Second,  the  people  of 
Poland,  from  the  man  in  the  street  to  the 
political  elite,  have  emphasized  their  de- 
termination to  settle  their  own  problems 
free  from  outside  intervention. 

These  tv^'o  factors — moderation  and 
determination — deserve  our  recognition, 
our  attention,  and  our  support.  They 
deserve  this  and  more,  if  tor  no  other 
reason  than  they  have  been  the  key  in- 
gredients thus  far  m  Poland's  success- 
ful, but  by  no  means  certain,  march  to- 
ward progress  and  reform. 

What  comes  next  in  Poland  Ls  un- 
clear at  best.  The  highly  respected 
British  unimal.  the  Economist,  sees  the 
future  m  particularly  difficult,  if  not 
d.inreroii,';,  terms  "The  way  ahead  is  a 
minefield."  Such  an  assessment  is  prob- 
ably not  far  off  the  mark.  Plain  and  sim- 
ple, for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  Poland  will  have 
to  contend  with  the  twin  problems  of 
social  turmoil  and  economic  deteriora- 
tion. 


It  IS  clear  that  the  independent  trade 
movement  will  grow  and  will  continue  to 
assert  itself.  The  gams  that  have  been 
registered  so  far  are  surely  seen  as  just 
the  beginning  of  a  process  designed  to 
bnng  greater  economic  benefits  and  so- 
cial justice  to  the  work.ng  class.  As  the 
process  gathers  steam,  it  will  give  birth 
to  additional  demands  and  requirements 

ThLs  IS  not  an  unfamiliar  scenario,  but 
at  each  turn  it  will  confront,  as  it  al- 
ready has,  a  relatively  archaic  and  stul- 
tified economic  and  political  structure, 
one  that  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  expectations  of  the 
union  movement. 

With  or  Without  these  increased  ex- 
pectations, the  Polish  economy,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  is  m  dire  straits. 
One  observer  recently  summed  up  the 
internal  situation  this  way 

Nearly  e\erythlnf  In  Poland  if  in  desper- 
a'eiy  fhort  suppiv  The  lines  people  ccm- 
nion.y  stand  In  to  buy  most  anything  from 
meat  to  chocolates  to  newspapers  have 
grown  longer  since  the  summer's  strikes  and 
the  quality  of  poods  for  sale  Is  notably 
p<<.rer 

On  the  external  side,  the  story'  is  much 
the  same.  There  is  a  telltale  shortage  of 
the  kinds  of  good=  and  services  that 
Poland  needs  to  sell  'nternationally  in 
order  to  manage  successfully  the  $20  bil- 
liOii  debt  it  has  accumulated  in  recent 
years  Because  of  this  burden.  Polish  au- 
thorities within  the  last  month  or  so 
have  sent  out  a  gigantic  economic  SOS, 
requesting  $9  to  $12  billion  m  economic 
assistance  and  debt  relief.  The  request 
to  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to 
$3  billion. 

In  general  terms,  then,  this  is  the  real- 
ity of  Poland  Pressing  demands  for  so- 
cial reform  and  little  or  no  cash  on  hand 
to  pay  for  it.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  an  en- 
viable position.  The  only  way  out  for 
both  workers  and  Government  officials  is 
to  recognize  openly  and  honestly  the 
reality  of  the  situation  and  to  continue 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  moderate  but  deter- 
mined manner  So  far  they  have  done 
just  that    What  is  needed  now  is  more 
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of  the  same — moderation  and  determi- 
nation 

In  the  fiiuil  analysis,  then,  we  who  are 
on  the  outside  looking  in  must  recognize 
that  the  only  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  confronting  Poland  will  be  a 
Polish  solution — not  a  Soviet  solution, 
nor  an  American  solution,  for  that  mat- 
ter. And  no  amount  of  saber  rattling  or 
threats  of  outside  military  intervention 
can  alter  this  fundamental  fact  of  po- 
litical life. 

Should  the  leaders  m  Moscow  overlook 
this  basic  principle,  let  AfghanLstan 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  There  are 
no  l£isting  military  solutions  to  political 
problems — either  in  Afghanistan  or  in 
Poland  Indeed,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Soviets  must  come  to  accept  the 
moderation  and  determination  of  the 
Polish  people 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Proxmire  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  PROXMTRK  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ECONOMISTS  NOW  SAY  WE  ARE 
BETTER  OFF  AFTER  4  YEARS  OF 
CARTER 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an 
astounding  headline — the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  mind  you.  It  says:  "Living 
Standard  Gauge  Shows  Big  Rise  Since 
Carter  Became  President  " 

That  is  going  to  be  big  news  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  think  it  is  particularly  impres- 
sive. I  have  really  tried  hard,  but  I  can- 
not resist  calling  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

It  declares  that  the  answer  to  Ronald 
Reagan's  very  effective  challenge,  in 
speech  after  speech  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, when  he  would  ask.  "Are  you  better 
off  after  4  years  of  Carter  than  you  were 
in  1976?"  The  answer — say  the  econo- 
mists—is clearlv  "Yes  '"  The  American 
people  were  better  off  in  1980  than  they 
were  in  1976.  better  off  in  terms  of  real 
income — after  allowing  fully  for  infla- 
tion and  taxes  and  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

In  fact,  the  Wall  Street  Journal— 
which  could  never  be  said  to  be  a  flack 
for  Carter— points  out  that  the  statisti- 
cal improvement  on  a  per  capita — real 
income— basis  clearly  understates  how 
much  better  off  the  American  people 
were.  Why?  Because  it  does  not  include 
the  so-called  off-the-book  income  which 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  says  may  be  as 
high  as  one-quarter  of  our  gross  national 
income  and  they  contend  this  has  been 
growing  three  times  as  fast  as  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  The  statistics  also  do 
not  include  the  improvement  from  trans- 
fer payments — that  is.  unemployment 
compensation,  social  security  increases 
and  other  benefits  that  have  been  deleted 
because  the  income  reported  reports 
after-tax  income  and  eliminates  what 
taxes  buy. 

At  :\ny  rate.  I  shall  not  resist  the 
temptation    further     I    ask    unanimous 


consent  to  have  the  entire  article,  en- 
titled "Living  Standards  Guage  Shows 
Big  Rise  Since  Carter  Became  Presi- 
dent." printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec    2.  19801 

Livinc-Standaro    Gauge    Shows    Big    Rise 

Since  Carter  Became  President 

(By  Alfred  L.  Mslabre.  Jr  ) 

{Chart  referred  to  in  article  not  reproduced.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  better  off  than 
you  were  four  years  ago 

In  the  election  campaign.  Ronald  Reagan 
asked  voters  to  ponder  a  question  "Are  you 
better  off  than  vou  were  four  years  ago'"  No 
small  factor  In  his  lopsided  victory,  an.nlysts 
say,  was  a  widespread  conviction  'hat  things 
are  markedly  worse  than  four  years  ago, 
when  President  Carter  gained  the  White 
House 

The  analysis  seems  reasonable  enough — 
except  tor  one  thing  The  broad  gauge  by 
which  economists  commonly  measure  living 
standards  shows  not  a  decline  since  1976  but 
an  appreciable  rise  Charted  at  the  right,  i'. 
reflects  after-tax  personal  income,  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  dollar's  1972  buying  power  to 
eliminate  "growth"  due  merely  to  inflation, 
the  figures  are  per  capita,  to  allow  for  an 
expanding  population. 

When  Mr  Carter  took  oflice  this  living- 
standard  gauge  showed  an  annual  rate  of 
$4,200  In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  It 
was  at  $4,448.  a  gain  of  nearly  6  percent  dur- 
ing the  Carter  tenure. 

MEASt;HEMENT    PrtOBLEMS 

Quite  obviously,  living  standards  cant  be 
precisely  defined  through  economic  statis- 
tics. How  can  any  statistical  gauge  accu- 
rately reflect  such  imponderables  as  the 
effect  on  living  standards  of  rising  crime  and 
Industrial  pollution''  If  higher  Incomes  lead 
us  to  eat  richer  foods,  drive  more  and  walk 
le-s  has  our  standard  of  living  really  Im- 
proved, or  are  we  simply  less  healthy  than 
before' 

Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
main  statistical  Indicator  of  living  standards 
shows  a  pronounced  increase,  not  only  for 
the  Carter  years  but  also,  as  the  chart  makes 
clea',  for  the  1970s  as  a  whole  The  10-year 
increase  works  out  to  about  28  percent 
That's  only  slightly  less  steep  than  In  the 
1960s  In  absolute  terms,  the  living-standard 
gauge  rose  more  In  the  1970s  than  In  t"e 
1960s 

Some  economists  believe.  It  should  be 
added,  that  the  Income  numbers  plotted  In 
the  chart  may  seriously  understate  the 
trend  Tax  payments  assuredly  serve  In  pirt 
to  Improve  living  standards,  they  assert,  and 
yet  the  gauge  Is  an  after-tax  meisure.  It's 
also  noted  that  the  statistic  falls  to  take 
Into  account  the  nation's  swiftly  expanding 
off-the-books  economy  Recent  estimates 
suggest  that  this  so-called  underground 
economy  may  be  at  least  one-aiiarter  the  size 
of  the  ofBclal  gross  national  pr.oduct  and 
may  l>e  growing  [jerhaps  three  times  faster 

In  addition,  the  Income  gauge  naturally 
doesn't  encompass  the  large  pains  in  the 
value  of  housln?.  over  and  abave  Inflation 
that  most  American  homeowners  have  lately 
enjoyed, 

"Putting  all  the  facts  together,  the  sur- 
prising truth  appears  to  be  that  living 
standards  generally  have  climbed  a  good  deal 
over  the  past  several  years  "  remarks  an 
economist  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  a  nonprofit  group  In  Cam- 
bridge. Mass 

One  factor  acting  to  obscure  the  apparent 
living-standard  rise  Is  that  some  other  sta- 
tistics also  bearing  on  wherewithal  trends  do 
show   a   decline    FVar   example,    Inflatlcm-ad- 


jusied  hourly  F>ay.  including  fringe  benefits. 
Is  several  percentage  points  lower  now  than 
when  Mr,  Carter  a."»sumed  office  Such  a 
yardstick,  however.  Is  obviously  a  far  nar- 
rower gauge  of  living  standards  than  the  In- 
come measure  shown  In  the  chart  It  falls  to 
reflect,  among  other  things,  that  there  are 
some  10  million  more  people  at  work  now 
than  four  years  ago  Recently  at  close  to  60 
percent,  the  portion  of  the  working-age  pop- 
ulation holding  down  jobs  has  been  at  record 
levels  during  most  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

To  focus  only  on  pay  also  misses  sharp 
gains  within  other  income  areas  Income 
representing  so-called  transfer  payments- 
Social  Security,  unemployment  Insurance 
welfare  and  the  like — ha.s  risen  appreciably 
faster  than  paycheck  pay  In  the  Carter 
years  So  has  Income  deriving  from  stock 
dividends  and  interest  payments  The  extra- 
rapid  rise  of  interest  Income,  of  course,  re- 
flects the  high  inflation  of  recent  years 
Levels  of  Inflation  and  lnt«rest  tend  to  move 
in  tandem  economists  explain,  as  lenders 
seek  to  protect  against  any  anticipated  long- 
term  loss  of  the  dollar's  buying  power. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  that  living  stand- 
ards have  risen  during  the  Carter  years,  are 
further  gains  a  likely  prospect  during  Mr 
Reagan's  approaching  admlrUstratlckn? 

THE    ROLB    OF    GROWTH 

Another  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that 
the  income  gauge  normally  rises,  except 
when  reces.slons  are  In  progress  A  severe 
16-month  slump  developed  In  late  1973  and. 
as  Indicated  in  the  chart.  Income  skidded 
Another,  shorter  recession  developed  at  the 
beginning  of  1980.  and  again  the  chart  .shows 
an  income  drop.  The  lesson  is  that  further 
gains  win  materialize  if  the  Reagan  years 
witness,  in  the  main,  economic  growth. 

Will  they''  The  outcome  is  by  no  means 
certain  Experience  teaches  that  inflation 
progre5Slvely  worsens  over  the  course  of  an 
expansion  phase  of  the  bvislness  cycle,  and 
normally  subsides  only  during  the  latter 
stage?  of  recessions  and  Just  afterward 
Thus,  the  record  suggests  that  a  successful 
battle  against  Inflation  means,  at  best,  a 
highly  sluggish  economy  And  this  prospect. 
In  turn,  points  to  a  time  ahead  of  little  or  no 
living-standard  gain,  since  the  Reagan  team 
has  made  clear  that  subduing  Inflation  Is 
among  its  high-prlonty  alms 

Such  considerations  prompt  a  comment 
from  an  economist  at  New  'York's  Confer- 
ence Board,  a  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion: "It's  entirely  possible  that  four  years 
from  now.  a  Democratic  challenger  for  the 
presidency,  running  against  Reagan,  will 
ask  us  whether  we're  better  off  than  back  In 
1980,  and  then  unlike  the  current  situation, 
we  really  will  be  worse  off" 

Whatever  does  take  place  In  the  years 
Just  ahead,  the  very  recent  decline  In  living 
stindards  that  developed  along  with  this 
year's  recession  Is  apparent  In  diverse 
ways 

Slndllnger  &  Co  .  a  Media.  Pa  .  firm  that 
conducts  assorted  economic  survej-s  by 
telephone,  reports  a  recent,  sharp  increase 
In  "doubling  up"  In  a  recent  four  months, 
Slndllnger  estimates  some  500,000  house- 
holds "were  eliminated  (mainly  through! 
children,  both  married  and  tingle,  moving  In 
with  their  parents:  older  couples  moving  In 
with  their  children:  and  single  people  giving 
up  their  households  to  become  roommates  of 
other  singles  "  Over  the  same  span.  It's 
noteworthy,  vacancy  rates  were  generally 
on  the  rise 

On  a  somewhat  more  frivolous  note,  a  re- 
cent study  by  Providence's  Industrial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rhode  Island  suggests  that 
living-standard  problems  have  lately  af- 
fected some  of  the  relatively  well-to-do  It 
finds  that  In  a  recent  six  months.  Jewelry 
buying,  adjusted  for  Inflation,  fell  "at  a 
whrvpplng  40  percent  annual  rate" 


December  2,  1980 

THK    .^RMENI.^N   M.^SSACRE 
Mr       HKOXMIRE       Mr       Presiaent, 
throughout  their  hi.^tory.  the  Armezuan^ 
bftve    been     ruthlessly     persecuted     by 
vartoua  <rther  national   group.s 

For  hundreds  of  years,  tlie  Ottomans 
considered  the  Armcnian.s  to  be  inferior 
citizens  and.  therefore.  the>  taxed  Ihcm 
unfairly  and  limited  their  freedom  and 
mobility.  The  Russians  made  life  diffi- 
cult for  the  Armenians  in  the  19th 
century. 

Centuries  of  oppression  against  the 
.Armenians  came  to  a  head  earlier  in 
this  century.  On  the  pretense  that 
Armenian  traitors  were  responsible  for 
the  Russian  victories  against  Turkey 
during  the  First  World  War.  the  Turks 
began  to  systematically  destroy  the 
Armenian  population.  Armenians  were 
arrested,  deported,  tortured,  and  even- 
tually slaughtered.  Well  over  a  million 
people  were  exterminated  simply  be- 
cause they  were  different. 

Mr.  President,  this  barbarity  is  with- 
out doubt  a  clear  case  of  genocide.  The 
term  "genocide  "  refers  to  the  intent  to 
eliminate  a  group  of  people  because 
they  were  perceived  to  be  of  the  wrong 
religion,  to  have  the  wron?  color  of  .skin. 
or  to  belong  to  the  wrong  ethnic  group 
This  inhumane  and  needless  torture 
cannot  be  allowed  to  recur. 

All  of  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
unite  to  express  universal  condemna- 
tion of  this  heinous  crime. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  ratified  the  Genocde  Convention, 
which  deplores  the  barbarity  of  geno- 
cide and  resolves  that  it  will  never 
happen  again. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  never 
ratified  the  treaty.  We  are  the  only 
major  industrialized  nation  that  has 
not  ratified  the  treaty.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  give  tacit  approval  to  this 
crime,  as  we  have  done  for  over  three 
decades. 

Many  nations  have  put  aside  their 
differences  and  united  to  show  their 
concern  for  humanity.  The  United  States 
must  join  them  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

The  massacre  of  the  Armenian  people 
must  never  happen  again. 

I   urge   my    colleagues   to   ratify    the 
Genocide  Convention  immediately. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tme  morning  business  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection   it  is  so  ordered. 


QUALMS   .XBOIT   RF.\0.\N  S 
ECONOMIC  THINKLNG 

.M:-  TROXMIRE-  Mr  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carried  an 
excellent  article  that  wa.s  put  together 
based  on  a  speech  by  the  ma.ionty  leader 
in  New  York  City  some  time  ago.  It  is 


an  article  analyzing  the  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  incoming  admmis- 
tration  a  very  tnoughtful  article  It 
points  to  the  great  difficulty  of  reroncil- 
ms  the  pledges  and  promises  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  with  the  economic  re- 
alities that  lie  IS  going  to  have  to  face, 
I  think  It  IS  such  a  thoughtful  article — 
I  read  it  over  this  morning  with  great 
pndc  because,  of  course.  Senator  Byrd  is 
our  ma.iority  leader— that  I  think  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  m  full  m  the 

RE(  ORD 

There  beinf:  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

QVALMS  AbO'T  RfJ»CAN  S  ECONOMIC  THINKING 

( By  Robert  C  .  Bted  ) 
Senate  Democrats  will  cooperate  with  Pres- 
ident-elect Reagan  in  attempting  to  achieve 
the  general  economic  goals  he  outlined  in  his 
campaign  However  some  of  his  specific  rec- 
ommendations may  require  rethinking  in 
the  post-election  calm. 

On  Sept.  9.  In  his  major  campaign  ad- 
dress on  economic  policy.  Governor  Reagan 
presented  the  following  outline  of  his  eco- 
nomic agenda : 

He  promised  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing by  7  percent  to  10  percent  by  1984  or 
1985. 

He  promised  to  enact  a  30  percent  cut  in 
individual  taxes  over  three  years,  dramati- 
cally revamp  the  depreciation  schedule  and 
index  personal-tax  rates  once  the  30  percent 
individual  rates  are  in  place. 

He  promised  to  suoport  a  stable  and  pre- 
dictable monetary  policy 

As  we  measure  President-elect  Reagan's 
economic  plan  against  the  current  economic 
backdrop,  we  must  question  how  he  hopes 
to  control  inflation  and  meet  his  promise  to 
restore  economic  growth  at  the  same  time 

One  might  argue  that  Mr  Reagan  has  a 
long-term  plan  to  dampen  inflation  by  stim- 
ulating Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  thus  increase  the  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity. Everyone  agrees  that  we  do  need 
modernized  productive  capacity,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  the  anti-inflationary  payback 
from  this  effort  is  years  away 

In  the  short  run.  he  hopes  to  stimulate 
the  economy  with  mas-sive  historically  un- 
precedented tax  cuts  which  are  unlikely  to 
be  offset  even  by  his  optimistic  projected 
spending  cuts.  I  believe  that  he  cannot 
achieve  a  7  percent  to  10  percent  cut  in  the 
Federal  budget,  while  at  the  same  time  sip- 
nificantly  increasing  defense  s-:ending.  with- 
out cutting  deeply  into  many  programs 
which  he  has  promised  to  hold  harmless 

Mr.  Reagan  has  promised  to  make  his 
budget  cuts  without  "altering  or  taking  back 
necessary  entitlements  already  granted  to 
the  American  people" 

Let  us  examine  the  Federal  budget.  In 
rough  terms,  defense  represents  24  percent 
of  the  budget  Mr  Reagan  plans  to  increase 
this  amount  oy  more  than  the  5  percent 
real  annual  increase  promi.sed  by  President 
Carter  Interest  on  the  debt  is  9  percent  of 
the  budget. 

Social  Security,  railroad,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  and  insurance  equal  32 
percent  of  the  budget  These  three  itrms 
alone  amount  to  64  percent  of  the  Fe<!era; 
budget — and  that  does  not  include  vet-eran.s 
benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  Medicaid 
and  Medicare — all  of  which  are  presumably 
necessary'  enlitlement.s  already  granted  to 
the  American  pe<:>plp   ' 

The  answer  quite  .';imp!y  ;s  that  defen.se 
spending  cannot  be  increased  and  entitle- 
ments held  harmless,  and  a  7  percent  to  10 


percent  budget  rut  be  achievwl  ui.'.ess  prc- 
grams  such  as  revenue  sharing;  a.'.ernat:vc- 
fuels,  water  projects,  and  aiisistance  xo  rai.f 
ports,  and  road  construction  are  slashed  dra- 
matically. 

The  FYesldent-elect  has  commented  that 
his  savings  can  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
extravagances  Senate  Democrats  stand  ready 
with  GUI  scalpels  to  cut  extravagances  as 
well. 

But  one  mivn  s  extravagance  is  another's 
'.  nal  program  .'ir.y  deep  cuts  into  entitle- 
ment programs  could  jeopardize  the  newly 
elected  President  s  credibility 

Given  the  difficulty  of  achieving  spending 
cuts  laree  enough  to  offset  the  enormo'os 
tax  cuts  he  has  promised  I  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Reagan  persists  in  cutting  taxes  on  the  scale 
he  has  promised,  he  could  preside  over  enor- 
mous budget  deficits 

Inflation,  already  raging  at  10  percent,  will 
go  higher  should  this  occur 

In  fact,  inflation  will  not  be  controlled 
until  we  break  the  spiral  of  wages  and  prices 
which  leads  people  to  expect  that  prices  will 
go  ever  up»  ard 

Is  this  country  so  bankrupt  of  economic 
thought  and  national  will  that  the  only  way 
to  break  this  exjiectation  Is  by  putting  otir 
people  through  the  wringer  of  prolonged  re- 
cession. 10  percent  unemployment,  and  20 
percent  interest  rates? 

Yet  I  fear  that  this  will  be  offered  as  our 
only  alternative  in  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture unless  President-elect  Reagan  does  two 
things: 

I  hope  he  will  reject  the  fiscal  radicalism  of 
the  Roth-Kemp  tax  cut 

Second.  I  hope  he  *all  formulate  an  effec- 
tive and  fair  Incomes  policy 

Early  in  his  term.  Mr.  Reagan  will  enjoy  a 
high  level  of  public  support  To  be  effective, 
an  incomes  policy  requires  a  strong  leader- 
ship from  the  Oval  Office — leadership  which 
can  mobilize  public  support 

I  would  hope  that  e^rly  in  his  term  Mr- 
Reagan  will  bring  together  the  best  minds  in 
the  nation  from  business  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic to  fashion  a  wage-pnce  strategy  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  support  this  effort 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  u-ould 
welcome  it. 

To  be  sure,  an  incomes  f>olicy  can  only  help 
to  buy  some  time  until  productivity  increases 
from  fuller  employment  and  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  can  start  paying 
off  *1 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr,  President, 
I  thank  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  h.is  thoughtfulness. 


THE  WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  few  tenets  of  naval  doctrine 
which  I  learned  as  a  midshipman  and 
have  somehow  retained  has  to  do  with 
the  combat  station  of  a  ships  executive 
officer,  the  second  m  command  The 
simple  rule  is  that  he  should  be  anywhere 
the  captain  is  not 

I  raise  this  subject  m  the  context  of 
the  forthcoming  Inauguration,  and  do 
so  with  frank  trepidation  As  is  now  well 
known,  this  year  for  the  first  time  m  his- 
torv  the  Inauguration  will  take  place  on 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  The  vista 
will  be  splendid:  the  immediate  environs, 
however,  hazardous  to  the  point  ol  peril 
Put  plainly,  the  West  Front  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  A  coat  of  paint  is  being 
.slapped  on  the  scabrous  exterior,  but  the 
literally  rotting  wooden  beams  tha'  brace 
the  sagging  west  walls  are  adequate  testi- 
mony to  the  interior  rum. 
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I  will  not  predict  that  the  unaccus- 
tornwi  jostle  and  commotion  of  an  Inau- 
Kur;il  ceremony  will  bring  the  walls  down 
and  the  LV)me  with  them,  but  prudence 
prohibius  that  such  a  likelihood  be  dis- 
rius-sed 

In  the  course  of  such  a  catastrophe,  we 
would  lose  many   Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court    But  these  can 
either  be  replaced  or  done  without  What 
we  cannot  do  without  is  a  President,  and 
if  It  be  the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President-elect   be  exposed   to   this   un- 
precedented perU.  and  if  as  I  fully  expect 
he   chooses   not   to   be   deterred    by   the 
knowledge  of  what  he  faces,  then  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Vice  President  be  simul- 
taneously and  quietly  sworn  in  at  some 
suitable  site  at  a  discreet  distance   The 
reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
comes  to  mind    A  setting  of  dignity  and 
reflection,  where  he  and   his  entourage 
would  be  spared  the  noi.se  and  dust  com- 
ing from  across  the  way 

Mr  President,  should  fortune  smile 
and  the  Chief  Executive  .survive  thLs 
coming  January  20.  may  we  not  hope 
that  thi.s  brush  with  fate  will  inspire  us 
all  to  repair  the  Capitol  before  it  falls 
down  quite  of  its  own  There  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  eccentric  in  our  be- 
havior in  this  matter.  Throughout  this 
century  we  have  been  addinu  about  one 
building  a  decade  to  our  collection  here 
on  Capitol  Hill 

There  has  been  a  steady  declining 
quality  On  the  House  .side,  the  Long- 
worth  Building  was  fair,  the  Cannon 
Building  bad.  the  Rayburn  Building  his- 
torically hideous  On  our  side,  the  Rus- 
sell Building  was.  may  I  put  it  thus,  not 
bad.  the  tJirksen  Building  merely  em- 
barrx  anient,  but  the  emergent  Hart 
BiuldniK'  something  like  a  criminal  en- 
ti  :;?.'•  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 
stuill  .w  sjmpiv  say  that  it  is  well  the 
Run. I!;  !  .  ,,  r  iw  It  Only  the  JefTerson 
Huh!::.,  f  !iu-  Library  of  Congress  can 
( l,i;in  ,i:;,  ii.stmction.  it  being  a  respect- 
it)!. ■  rx.unplf  of  iUs  jieriod.  On  the  other 
.  .1.).!  t!ie  new  Madison  Building  is  so 
irrr!r;<  wibly  vulgar  that  the  overall  rec- 
ord nt  fight  decades  of  architectural 
ilefK  It   i.s  amply  established. 

Shall  we  not.  then,  shore  up  our  one 
treasure  the  Capitol  it.self  Make  it 
sound  Keep  our  future  Presidents  safe 
in  their  bnef  hour  with  us  And  resolve 
before  high  heaven  to  build  no  more 
buildings  in  this  accursed  century. 


one  of  the  greatest  domestic  issues  of 
the  century,  we  once  again  rise  to  .say  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate the  denial  of  any  American's  civil 
rights  Let  no  one  doubt  our  tenacity  of 
purpose;  we  concern  ourselves  when 
civil  rights  are  threatened  in  particular 
because  of  our  commitment  to  all  civil 
rights 

One  would  like  to  think  that  addi- 
tional fair  housing  legislation  Ls  unnec- 
es.sary;  that  this  is  not  so  is  an  indica- 
tion to  us  that  whatever  changes  have 
occurred  .since  the  spring  of  1968  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year  was 
enacted.  The  need  continues  for  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  to  resolve  anew  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  discrimination  in  any  of  its 
forms,  no  matter  how  small  and  individ- 
ual, or  large  and  pervasive  If  we  fail  in 
this  undertaking  we  will  be  .saying  that 
we  do  not  care  about  civil  rights  at  all. 
and  indeed  in  doing  .so  we  will  be  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  one  of  the  mast  signifi- 
cant domestic,  and  indeed  international, 
questions  of  this  rent-irs' 


THE    SUPERFTTNli    BILL 


F.MR    HOUSINC,    AMU.M  )MKN'TS    APT 
OF     lilHO 

Mr  MOV.NIHAN  .Mr  PreMd.-nt  I 
support  S  .-SOfi.  tho  y-jiv  Hniivmg 
Amendment.s  Ad  (.if  IDHii  i  ,uii  h.iiHired 
to  be  a  cospt>n.sor  of  this  vital  initiative 
and  am  plea.sed  that  the  St>nate  wili 
consider  it  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
s«'ssion 

There  i>.  1,.,  doubt  that  this  is  the  mast 
"inportaiii  ( ivil  rights  legislation  of  the 
last  12  years  It  expands  and  strength- 
ens the  housing  .section  of  the  nvil 
Rl«hts  Act  of  1968.  .iiul  alTif..,  ,,,,j. 
continued  concern  that  <ii.s,  rinun.U  H.n 
In  housuiK  become  a  thuu;  of  the  past 
After  more  than  a  d.vade  of  Mh.,„e  on 


Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  reason  to  be 
proud  Over  3  painful  and  confusing 
years,  a  group  of  gallant  citizens — the 
Love  Canal  Homeowners  As.sociation — 
and  a  pair  of  aggre.ssive  dailies— the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  BufTalo 
Courier-Express — .succeeded  in  making  a 
not  so  simple  point  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Un-ted  States  The  leaking  of  hazardous 
chemicals  at  the  Love  Canal  in  Niagara 
Falls  was  not  an  isolated  event  but  in- 
deed the  ominous  warning  of  a  national 
epidemic 

The  House  has  yet  to  act  on  the  Sen- 
ates version  of  the  superfund  bill  The 
case  for  immediate  passage  could  not 
be  expressed  better  than  in  the  following 
two  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  papers  on  Sunday.  November  30 
1980. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Nov  30 
19801 
Bic  Gain  fob  Superfund 
In  Just  a  little  over  two  years.  I^ve  Canal 
has  become  a  compelling  national  symbol 
of  the  rlslis  luriiing  in  abandoned  chemical 
dumps  burled  beneath  our  modem  Industrial 
.society  As  much  as  anything  el.se,  Love 
Canal's  powerful  symbolism  explains  the 
Senates  overwhelming  adoption  of  the 
'superfund"  bill  empowering  Washington  to 
clean  up  abandoned  toxic  dump  sites  and 
chemical  spills 

When  the  current  lame-duclc  session  of 
Congress  convened  after  the  Nov  4  election, 
the  odds  were  heavy  that  "superfund"  legis- 
lation, passed  In  the  Hou.se  b\u  not  In  the 
Senate,  was  dead  for  this  year  But  no  one 
wanted  to  bear  the  blame  for  killing  It.  thank 
goodness,  and  so.  after  extended  negotiation 
and  compromise,  the  Senate  has  now  passed 
Its  own  SI  6  billion  measure. 

The  unassailable  argument  In  Its  favor  was 
the  simple  one  made  by  Sen  Jennings  Ran- 
<U>lph.  chairman  of  the  Senate  envlronmenUI 


panel      "We     cannot     afford     another     Love 
Canal."  he  said 

In  simplest  terms,  the  Senate  bill  covers 
all  abandoned  toxic  dump  sites  In  the  nation 
and  applies  to  chemical  spills  affecting 
ground  water  It  would  permit  the  federal 
government  to  recover  money  from  any  party 
responsible  for  transportation  or  dlSF>osal  of 
hazardous  wastes  released  Into  the  environ- 
ment The  $1  6  billion  fund  would  be 
hnanced  87  5  percent  by  levies  on  chemical 
firms  and  the  remainder  by  general  tax 
revenues 

In  the  process  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise, at  least  one  strong  feature  of  an 
earlier  proposil  wa.s  disappointingly  elim- 
inated Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  bill 
would  compensate  victims  of  these  hazard- 
ous wastes  The  Senate  did  Justifiably  drop 
however,  a  section  on  liability  In  legal  suits 
that  was  too  broad  to  be  fair  to  the  chemical 
industry 

Senate  action  does  not  automatically  as- 
sure a  final  "superfund"  law  this  year, 
although  It  ce-.talnly  brightens  prospects 
for  this  desired  result  Differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  must  still  be 
reconciled  and  agreed  upon.  For  example, 
the  fund  under  the  House  formula  would 
obtain  75  percent  of  lt«  revenues  mot  the 
Senate  s  87  5  percent )  from  taxes  on  an 
array  of  chemical  products  The  Senate  bill 
would  also  apply  the  fund  to  a  broader 
number  of  situations 

Whatever  the  details  of  a  House-Senate 
comproml.se.  the  law  should  finally  be 
adopted  this  year  Not  to  do  so  would  pro- 
long an  already  excessive  delay  A  recent 
US  surgeon  genera!  s  report  concluded  that 
poisonous  chemlcils  seeping  Into  the  en- 
vironment pose  "a  major  and  growing  public 
health  problem  '"  They  all  too  aptly  Illus- 
trate the  gains  of  modern  technology  out- 
racing  society's  ability  to  control  the 
resulting  wastes. 

Sen  Daniel  Moynlhan,  D-NA'..  called  the 
superfund  the  "most  lmf)ortant  environ- 
mental legislation  of  this  decade."  Even  with 
•.r.c  measures  Imperfections,  that  Is  prob- 
ably true  Improvement  of  the  law.  such  as 
restoring  medK-al  compensation  for  victims. 
can  come  later.  But  the  law  won  t  live  up 
to  the  Moynlhan  billing  unless  Washington 
goes  quiclily  to  work  in  Identifying  and 
cleining  up  the  thousands  of  abandoned 
toxic  waste  sites  around  the  country 

I  Prom   the  BufTalo  Courier-Exprets, 
Nov    30,    1980 1 
Pass  the  Superfund 
Now  relegated  to  "lame-duck"  status,  the 
96th  Congress  still   has  the  opportunity  to 
achieve    historical    stature    for    its   environ- 
mental   legislation     It   already    has   enacted 
into  law  the  preservation  from  development 
of   over    100   million   acres   of   Ala.skaii    wild- 
lands,  and  will  be  prappUnK  this  week  with 
House  and  Senate  version.s  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  "superfund"  to  provide  money 
for  emergency  cleanups  of  dangerous  chem- 
ical wastes  Although,  like  the  Alaskan  lands 
preservation  law,   the  Senate  bill  Is  a  com- 
promise version  of  a  broader  measure.  It  is 
preferable   to  the  House  bill   and  should  be 
accepted  by  the  House  to  ensure  passage  this 
year  of  an  emergency  superfund 

The  Senate  bill  has  iieen  criticized  by 
environmentalists  who  object  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  provisions  compensating  victims  and 
enabling  federal  court  action  by  toxic  waste 
victims.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  which  represents 
chemical  producers  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
revenue  raising  requirements,  argues  that 
half  a  loaf  is  not  better  and  everyone  should 
wait  until  next  session  to  enact  a  superior 
law  But  Sen  Daniel  P  Moynlhan.  D-New 
York,  who  authored  much  of  the  tax  provi- 
sions, has  a  positive  repiv  to  that  somewhat 
cynical  stand:  By  passing  the  Senate  version 
""we"re  halfway  there."  he  says    Considering 
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what  the  legislation  Is  dealing  with,  which  is 
much  more  than  Love  Canal  situations,  we  d 
prefer  to  be  halfway  there  than  not  at  all 

Now  paired  down  from  $4  2-bllllon  to  $1  6- 
biUlon.  the  Senate  bill  would  raise  87.5  per- 
cent of  Its  revenue  over  a  five-year  period 
from  taxes  on  approximately  6U0  companies 
which  produce  11  petro-chemlcals  and  31 
inorganic  substances  that  are  used  In  the 
synthesis  of  other  chemlcaJs  It  would  also 
levy  an  elght-tenths-of-a-cent  tax  on  every 
barrel  of  domestic  and  foreign  crude  oU  The 
remaining  12  5  percent  of  the  fund  would 
come  from  the  federal  treasury. 

riie    chemical    substances    chosen    to    be 
taxed  are  those  which  are  considered  hazard- 
ous in   their  own  right   or  are  major  com- 
ponents of  hazardous  substances  One  ration- 
al   for  this  tax   on   the   source  of  the  sub- 
stances is  that  It  Is  far  easier  to  administer 
an  excise  tax  on  a  few  hundred  companies 
than  one  on  all  the  potential  vipers  of  such 
substances    The  tax  provisions  should  not  let 
this  bill  be  viewed  as  antiprodiicer  or  antl- 
buslness    because    part    of   the    cost    of   any 
product  should  reflect  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  the  waste    Even  though  the  tax  will 
most  certainly  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
that  Is  a  more  proper  way  to  pay  for  waste 
cleanups     than     having     residents     of     the 
affected    localities   shoulder   the    burden    or 
through  a  general  tax  on  people  as  a  whole. 
While   the    bill    taxes   producers   to   cover 
most  of  the  fund.  It  also  alms  to  discourage 
the  dumping  of  wastes  by  others  with  a  lia- 
bility scheme  that  enables  replenishment  of 
the  fund  through  court  action  or  preslden- 
tlally  levied  penalties    And  while  the  super- 
fund  has  financial   limits  of  approximately 
$360-mllllon   a   year   and   requires   a    10-|)er- 
cent  state  funding  share  for  any  project.  It 
can  be  used  for  more  purposes  than  the  $1.2- 
blUion  House  measure  which  applies  only  to 
abandoned  waste  dumps.  It  also  covers  such 
situations  as  removal  of  PCBs  In  the  Hudson 
River,  groundwater  contamination,  tank  car 
spliis — In   other    words,    most    any    chemical 
spill  on  land  or  water.  Moreover,  It  contaln.s 
a   provision    enabling    states,    such   as   New 
York,  which  have  spent  funds  since  1978  on 
chemical-waste  i Icanups  to  have  those  costs 
credited  against  future  projects. 

It    Is   estimated    by   the    federal    Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency  that  the  cost   of 
cleaning  up  the  average  abandoned  hazard- 
ous  waste   site   will   be   anywhere   from   $5- 
mlUlon    to    $20-milllon.    with    an    estimated 
50.000    sites    around    the    country — 300    of 
which  are  considered  In  need  of  priority  at- 
tention—the EPA  will  have  a  difficult  politi- 
cal  task  of  determining  which  areas  should 
be  treated  first    Charges  of  boondoggles  are 
bound  to  arise  from  Implementation  of  any 
-super-fund  law.  But  despite  its  Inadequacies, 
the   Senate    measure   deserves    passage    this 
week    before   Congress    decides    to    adjourn 
The  Senate  bill   Is  the  most  respon.«lble  of 
the  two  because  it  offers  the  broadest  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  any  emergency.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  was  the  original  Intent 
of  the  superfund 


There  being  no  objecljon.  the  Senate. 
L.„  11:11  a.m..  recessed  until  12  noon; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presidint;  Officer 
I  Mr.  ExoN). 


RECESS   FOR    30   MIN'ITES 
Mr  ROBERT  C   BVRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  rece.ss  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12  meridian,  recessed  for  30  minutes: 
whereupon,  at  12:30  p  m  .  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer    Mr   Exon>. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hear.';  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  ihc  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  niorn'ng  busine.ss?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  rloseci 


PAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senat-e"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  5200 


CLOTLRE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  PreFiden" 
I  s?nd  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  havins;  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
r?ad  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 

follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXTI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  clo;e  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R  5200.  an 
act  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ir63  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,   and    for   other   purposes. 

Robert  C.  Bvrd.  John  Culver.  Max  Bau- 
cus.  Bill  Bradley.  Donald  Riegle.  Tho- 
mas Eagleton.  John  H  Chafte  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre.  Alan  Cranston.  Charles 
McC  Mathlas.  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
baum.  Paul  Sarbanes.  Harrison  Wil- 
liams. Patrick  Leahy.  Daniel  K  Inouye 
Birch  Bayh 


RECESS  FOR  1  HOUR 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:10  a.m..  recessed  until  11:10  am  . 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr   Bradley  >. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  MERIDIAN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  today. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  am  about  to  move  to  pnx"eed  to  the 
considerat  on  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Brever.  I  can  do  that  while  I  have  the 
floor,  or  I  can  ask  untnimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call  and  that  I 
bo  recognized  following  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum,  or.  at  such  lime  as 
the  quorum  call  i?  rescinded,  that  I  be 
recognized  for  the  nurpo.'^e  of  .making 
this  motion. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
that  upon  the  e.stabhshment  of  a  quo- 
rum or  upon  the  rescndmg  of  the  Quo- 
rum call.  I  be  recognized:  and  at  that 
time  It  would  be  my  intent  on  to  move 
to  take  up  the  nomination  of  Mr  Breyer. 


EXECUTIVE  SFSSION-THE 
JLT3ICIARY 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
in  conformity  with  tlie  statement  of  in- 
tention thai  I  made  before  suggesting 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Sttphen  G. 
Breyer.  of  MassachiL'^etts.  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  first  circuit. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
nomination  will  he  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ste-hen  G.  Breyer.  of 
Massachusetts,  to  bo  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  first  circuit. 

NOMINATION    OF  STEPHEN   G    BRFTEB  TO  THE 
FTK^T     -  IRCriT     COtliT    OF     APPEALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  President  Carter's 
nomination  of  Stephen  G  Breyer  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeal.-  for  the  first  cir- 
cuit. The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
unanimously  approved  his  nomination 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  him 

Mr.  Breyer  is  highly  qualified  by  his 
background  and  experience  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  beheve  that  he  will  serve  W";th 
great  distinction  on  the  court  of  appeals 
In  a  sense,  all  17  of  us  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee— both  Democrats  and 
Republicans— take  pride  in  this  nomina- 
tion, because  it  is  a  genuinely  bipartisan 
appointment. 

For  the  past  2  years,  Mr  Brever  has 
served  as  Chief  Counsel  of  our  commit  - 
tee  During  this  time,  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  come  to  know 
him  well,  to  respect  his  outsUndina 
abihty.  and  to  value  his  ext.-aordmary 
fairness  and  objectivity. 

Mr  Brever  served  the  committee  v.  h;le 
on  leave  from  his  position  as  professor 
on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Law  School 
His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  his  com- 
mitment to  public  .service  and  to  hi? 
preeminent  record  as  a  legal  scholar  ir. 
the  area  of  dcregijlr'^on. 

More  than  any  other  scholar  or  expert 
in  the  field.  Mr  Breyer  was  tiic  archi- 
tect of  the  landmarK  legislation  "hat  de- 
regulated the  aiiLne  indu.str>  .n  19^8 
and  the  trucking  mdu.nry  m  1980  Hi? 
mtellectu-al  ability  and  his  Ufeislalne 
skill  were  essential  elements  m  passing 
that  legislation  and  bringing  a  new  era 
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ot  competition  to  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr  President,  I  t.puld  cite  many  other 
exnmples  of  Mr  Breyers  remurkable 
achievements.  Hi'  possesses  a  rare  com- 
bination of  cxtraordinr.ry  mtellect  and 
practical  experience  that  .vill  enable  him 
to  !-erve  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Federal  bench.  1  t>elieve  he  has  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  potential  to  become  one  of 
Americas  finest  iudges.  and  I  hope  the 
Seriate  will  approve  his  nomination 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clotuio  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  a.ssistant  le^iislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Clotvbe  Motion 

We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
an.e  wlili  llie  provisions  of  riile  XXII  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  5>e)i.ite.  hereby  niov.»  to 
hrlng  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  noml- 
natieo  of  Stephen  O.  Breyer  to  be  17  s  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  first  circuit  court  of 
appeals 

JlEX  Bauciis.  Dennis  DeConrint.  Tlowell 
Heflin  Howard  M  Met/enbaum, 
Stroni  Thurmond.  Orrin  O  Hatch. 
Paul  Laxalt  Donald  fJlegle  Birch 
Bayh.  Jot-  Ulden.  Bill  Bradley.  Paul 
Sarbanes  T&iu  Ka^Ieion.  Oeurge 
Mttcnell  •  Harr.son  WiUlams  and 
Roberi  C  Bvrd 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Stephen  Ercyer  for  the  position  of 
U.S.  circuit  ;udgo  for  the  first  circuit 
coari  of  appeals. 

This  i.';  an  e.vtremely  important  posi- 
tion and  one  that  should  be  filled  by  en 
individual  with  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions. I  believe  that  Mr  Breyer  is  that 
individual.  He  was  a  Mar.shall  Scholar 
and  graduated  from  Oxford  in  1961.  In 
1964,  he  graduated  from  Hanard  Law 
School  v.here  he  wa.s  Articles  Editor  of 
the  1  aw  Review. 

Mr  Breyer's  career  has  been  verj-  dis- 
tinguished. He  served  as  Law  Clerk  to 
Justii-e  Goldberg:  as  Special  A.ssistant  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Anti- 
trust Division.  Department  of  Ju.stice 
As.Si.stant  Sjjec'al  Watergate  Prosecutor; 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  most  recently  as  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Judicirf"  Committee  It  wa.s 
in  this  capanty  thj  1  was  able  to  obtain 
firsthand  knowledge  of  his  many  talents 
Working  with  Mr.  Breyer  has  been  a 
pleasure.  He  is  an  extremely  dedicated 
and  conscientious  individual  and  one 
that  I  feel  possesses  the  traits  required 
of  a  Federal  judj,'e.  He  has  wisdom, 
knowledge,  experience,  integrity  and  of 
such  great  imixjrtance.  he  possesses 
judicial  temperament 

Mr.  President.  I  should  just  like  to  add 
that  all  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Mr  Breyor  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
tmjorUmt  to  note  that  not  one  single 
member  of  the  committ*^  voted  against 
liis  nomination.  That,  to  me.  speaks  for 
it.self  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Stephen 
Broer  for  the  position  of  circuit  judge. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  nominations  are  pending  on 
the  ExocTitive  Calendar  One  cannot  help 
wonder  why  this  particular  nomination 
is  being  acted  upon  today 

There  are  many  who  believe — and  I 
am  one  of  them— that  it  is  unwise  to  act 
on  any  nominations  or  anything  but  the 
most  substantive  and  pres.-^ing  business  in 
the  closin>;  hours  of  a  lameduck  Con- 
gress, especially  in  th?  case  of  nomina- 
tions, when  those  nominations  have  been 
made  by  a  lameduck  President. 

I  must  observe  that  this  particular 
nomination  has  received  unique  handling 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  now  by 
the  Senate. 

Some  weeks  back,  prompted  by  con- 
tacts from  attorneys  in  my  State  of  New 
Hamp.shire  about  the  rumor  thai  Mr. 
Breyer  was  to  be  nominated  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  first  circuit  court  of  appeal.=. 
which  circuit  emaracs  my  State.  I  in- 
structed my  staff  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
staff  of  th^  Judiciary  Committee  and  to 
express  my  interest  m  tins  no.Tiination 
At  that  time,  my  staff  was  told  b\  the 
staff  of  the  Judiciary  Conimiltee.  in  es- 
sence, that  there  was  notliing  to  worr.\ 
about— that,  m  fact,  the  mmnnation  had 
not  even  been  made 

On  Friday  of  the  week  that  staff  con- 
versation took  place— I  believe  it  was  Fri- 
day: perhaps  it  was  Thursday  of  that 
week— the  President  sent  down  the  nom- 
ination; and  notwithstanding  the  fad 
that  I  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
nomination.  I  was  f'iven  no  won!  or  in- 
dication by  the  Judii  lary  Committee,  nor 
was  my  staff,  that  the  nomination  had 
come  down. 

After  the  committee  staff  had  made 
the  point  that  the  matter  was  not  press- 
ing, .since  the  nomination  had  not  come 
down,  one  would  have  expected,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  staff  to  have 
informed  me  or  my  staff  that  now  the 
nomination  had  come  down. 

But  no  such  confirmation  was  forth- 
coming. The  nomination  came  to  the 
Senate  on  either  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday. 
T!'.e  very  next  Monday  morning  the  con- 
firmation hearings  were  held  by  tlie  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

As  Members  know,  there  is  a  Senate 
rule  which  requires,  I  believe.  '  week 
advance  notice  of  committee  hearings 
which  I  will  admit  can  be  waivered  if  the 
committee  feels  the  matter  is  pressing 
Obvlou.siy.  the  committee  felt  the  matter 
was  pressin!4  because  it  scheduled  hear- 
ings either  1  or  2  calendar  days  after  the 
nomination  arrived. 

But.  again.  I  have  to  express  disap- 
pointment that  not  only  was  I  not  noti- 
fied by  the  judiciary  staff  that  the  nom- 
ination had  come  down  after  expressing 
an  interest  in  it  I  must  also  express  dis- 
i^ppointment  that  to  compound  the  lack 
of  courte.^y.  neither  I  nor  my  staff  were 
informed  that  the  hearuiti  would  be  held. 
My  staff  discovered  the  heai  mg  by  read- 
ing the  Congressional  Record.  The  Mon- 
day morning  of  the  hearing,  my  chief 
legislative  a.ssistant  discovered  the  hear- 
ing was  being  held  by  reading  the  Con- 
gressional REroRD.  came  to  me  and  I 
rushed  to  the  judiciary  hearing  room 
just  as  the  hearing  had  concluded 


I  must  say  that  in  that  I  had  expressed 
interest  in  this  nomination,  and  esijecial- 
ly  in  that  the  nomination  is  one  which 
affects  my  State,  or  at  least  the  attor- 
neys in  my  State  who  have  to  practice 
before  thr  particular  bench,  and  the 
citizens  of  my  State  who  will  have  mat- 
ters heard  belore  this  particular  bench, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  the  case.  I  feel  even 
more  stronglv  that  the  courtesy  due  me 
was  grievoasly  omitted. 

I  began  by  saying,  Mr  President,  that 
'hit  nomination  has  received  unique  and. 
I  would  say.  even  bizarre  treatment,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  nomination  moving 
through  channels,  because  Senators  af- 
fected by  this  nomination  were  not  ex- 
tended the  usual  courtesies,  becau.se  the 
hearing  was  held  without  the  customarv- 
notice 

But,  that  is  not  the  only  set  of  bizarre 
circumstances,  Mr.  President.  The  con- 
firmation hearing  was  held  on  Monday 
morning  .^gain,  I  point  out,  without  the 
Senators  involved  being  informed  other 
Senator.'^  from  the  StTte=  which  corn- 
prLse  that  circuit  court,  namely.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Ma.<-.sachusetts.  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Not  only  were  those  Senators  ignored 
and  not  extended  the  usual  courtesies 
in  the  apparent  haste  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  move  this  nomination,  hut 
in  its  very  great  haste  to  move  it  at  a 
pace  which  can  only  be  described  cs  rail- 
roading the  committee  voted  to  report 
out  the  nomination,  not  only  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Senate  rule  which  requires 
that  a  quorum  be  present.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  reported  out  the  nomina- 
tion by  telephone  poll  without  even  hav- 
ing a  meeting. 

Not  only  was  a  quorum  not  present, 
but  a  meeting  was  not  held,  such  was 
the  haste  in  regaro  to  this  particular 
nomination. 

Well,  the  members  of  the  Judiciarj 
Committee  later  on  realized  their  mis- 
take or  perhaps,  more  importantly,  the 
vulnerability  they  had  created  with  re- 
spect to  a  point  of  order  being  lodged 
against  the  nomination,  that  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  moved  here 
on  the  floor  to  lodge  a  point  of  order 
against  the  nomination  for  the  irregular 
way  it  was  reported  out  of  committee, 
the  way  in  which  it  was  reported  out 
of  committee  in  violation  of  Senate 
rules,  and  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  point 
of  order  was  well  taken,  which,  of  course. 
It  should  have 

But  there  is  more  involved  in  that  epi- 
sode, as  well,  because  tins  Senator  was 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  seeking  recogni- 
tion, seekin,.'  tlie  protection  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  are  there  to  protect 
not  only  100  Senators,  not  only  50  Sena- 
tors, but  even  five,  foi'r.  or  even  one.  I 
was  .seeking  the  protection  of  those 
rules.  Mr  President,  seeking  to  prevent, 
very  franklv.  and  it  was  obvious  at  the 
time,  the  Chair  from  reaching  the  point 
where  it  would  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Though  I  was  standinr  right  at  this 
very  desk,  with  this  very  microphone  at- 
tached to  my  pocket,  though  I  repeat- 
edly called  for  recognition,  though  I 
stated.  "Mr.  President.  I  am  seeking  rec- 
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ognition."  the  Chair,  the  gentleman  oc- 
cupying the  Chair  at  the  moment,  clear- 
ly was  aware  I  was  seeking  recognition. 
He  looked  up  from  his  paper  he  was 
readme  several  times,  but.  nevertheless, 
denied  me  recos;nition,  in  violation  of 
Senate  procedure  and  courtesies  imme- 

nio"3.1.  ^     ^     ,,    ^ 

More  evidence.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  particular  nomination  has  received 
a  very  curious  status,  a  very  curious 
status;  more  evidence  that  this  particu- 
lar nomination  is  being  moved  under 
bizarre  and  unique  circumstances. 

There  i.s  a  burning  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  someone,  or  some  persons,  to  get  this 
nomination  through,  come  hell  or  high 
water. 

So.  the  point  of  order  was  ruled  as  well 
taken.  The  nomination  was  returned  to 
the  committee,  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  majority  leader  later  on  sought 
unanimous  consent,  as  he  currently  has 
the  right  to  do.  to  allow  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  out  the  bill  the 
very  day  it  mtt. 

I  point  out  the  Judiciary  Committee 
met  in  the  evening  under,  certainly,  by 
normal  standards,  unusual  conditions. 
Indeed,  upon  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
to  meet  in  the  evening,  on  a  Tuesday 
night.  It  happened  tlie  very  evening  we 
had  adjourned  for  the  Thank.sgiving  re- 
cess and,  certainly  members  of  every 
committee  were,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
anxious  to  go  home.  But  they  met  that 
evning.  They  delayed  their  taking  a 
noUday  to  meet  on  this  nomination  and 
report  it  out.  Further  evidence  that  there 
is  a  great  urgency  on  thus  nomination. 
In  seeking  to  protect  my  rights.  I  had 
to  object  to  the  reque.st  of  the  majority 
leader  respectfully,  and  so  the  nomina- 
tion could  not  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
until  the  close  of  business  yesterday. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  being  brought  up. 

I  recite  that  history,  Mr,  President,  so 
that  the  record  will  show  the  way  in 
which  this  particular  nomination  nas 
been  handled,  not  according.  I  am 
afraid,  to  tradition,  and  even,  in  one 
instance,  in  violation  of  Senate  rules. 
( Mr.  HEFLIN  assumed  the  Chair.  > 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now.  why.  Mr. 
President,  is  this  particular  nomination, 
when  there  art  so  many  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  and.  in  addition  to  that. 
so  many  within  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, so  many  judicial  nominations,  some 
10  or  a  dozen.  '•  hich  have  received  con- 
firmation hearings,  if  I  am  correct,  why. 
With  all  these  executive  nominations, 
including  other  judges  whose  nomina- 
tions are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  other 
Senators  in  this  Chamber,  why  is  this 
particular  nomination  being  pressed^ 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  Mr. 
President.  Perhaps  others  can. 

But  I  will  assert  that  it  is  most  unwise 
for  the  Senate  as  I  stated  m  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  moving  to  confirm  a  nomi- 
nation in  the  closing  week,  the  closing 
clays,  the  closing  hours,  of  a  lameduck 
session,  especially  when  that  nomination 
has  been  n-.ade  by  a  lameduck  President, 
a  man  who  will  no  longer  be  President 
in  January,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  and  compassion,  a  man  whose 
programs  and  outlook  have  been  repudi- 


ated by  the  voters.  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate. 

I  meiUioned  that  there  were  other 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
Surely,  if  we  are  to  make  one  exception 
and  move  the  nomination  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  we  are  doing  a  great 
injustice  to  these  other  persons  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  and  to  those  other 
persons  nominated  to  the  bench  whose 
nominations  are  ready  to  be  reported  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so. 

Think  not  only  of  the  unfairness,  but 
of  the  anguisii  to  those  nominees  and 
their  supporters  here  in  the  Senate,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  supporters 
back  home  across  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record. 
Mr.  President,  the  names  and  some  de- 
tails about  the.se  nominations  pending. 

In  regard  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  there  is  pending  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  W.  Fredericks,  of  Colo- 
rado— cr  as  our  friends  from  Colorado 
say.  "Colorado."  I  guess  they  know  how- 
to  pronounce  it. 

Mr.  Fredericks  has  been  nominated  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Vice  Forrest  J.  Gerard,  resigned. 

Mr.  Fredericks"  nomination  was  re- 
ported out  on  August  1.  1980.  It  has  Cal- 
endar No.  257.  It  was  reported  out  by 
Senator  Melcher  of  tiie  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  before  I  con- 
tinue with  ihe.se  other  nominations,  it 
would  be  better  if  I  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  per.son.---  whose  nominations 
are  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. There  are  a  goodly  number  of 
them.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  to  be 
aoout  half  the  cases,  the  confirmation 
Hearings  have  been  held,  if  I  properly 
understand  the  worKings  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Those  nominations  are 
ready  to  be  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  should  it  choose  to  do  so. 

Andrew  L.  Jefferson  of  Texas  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  His  nomination  was  received  on 
October  12.  1979.  Hearing  was  held  on 
November  8.  1979,  and  that  nomination 
is  awaiting  reporting  out, 

Howard  F.  Sachs  has  been  nominated 
to  the  Eiglilh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
His  nomination  was  reported  on  July  31 
)f  this  vear.  and  a  confirmation  hearing 
was  held  on  August  20.  1380.  So  that 
nomination  has  been  awaiting  further 
action  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  now 
for  over  3  months. 

Eugene  H.  Nickerson  of  New  York  has 
been  nommated  to  the  Second  C.rcuit 
Court  of  Appeals  His  nomnation  was 
received  on  August  29.  1930.  A  hearing 
was  held  on  September  15.  1980. 

If  I  can  borrow  an  expression  that  the 
press  likes  to  use.  Mr.  Nickerson  is  twist- 
ing in  the  wind,  as  are  all  these  other 
nominations,  apparently. 

Nicholas  J.  Bua  of  Illinois  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
01  Appeals.  The  nomination  was  received 
September  11.  1980.  His  hearing  has  not 
been  held. 

WaJter  Heen  of  Hawaii;  the  nomina- 
tion was  received  on  February  28.  1980. 
The  hearing  was  held  on  September  25 
1980. 


That  nomination  is  awaiting  further 
action  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Mr.  Heen  has  been  nominated  to  a 
district  court  judgeship. 

James  Sheffield  of  Virginia  was  nomi- 
nated on  April  10.  1980.  His  hearing  was 
held  on  Augast  26,  1980.  Mr.  SheflieWs 
nomination  is  hanging  fire  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

James  P.  Jones  of  Vinginia  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  district  court  judgeship  on 
May  17,  1979  the  hearing  was  held  on 
August  26.  1980.  and  that  nomination 
awaits  further  action  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

John  E.  Sprizzo  of  New  York  was 
nominated  :o  a  district  court  judgeship 
on  June  2.  1980.  His  confirmation  hear- 
ing was  held  on  August  5.  1980,  and  his 
nomination  awaits  further  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Miguel  A.  Gimenez-Munoz  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  nominated  on  July  31,  1980.  to 
a  district  court  judgeship.  His  confirma- 
tion hearing  has  not  been  held. 

S.  Gerald  Arnold  cf  North  Carolina 
was  nominated  to  a  district  court  judge- 
ship on  August  27,  1930.  His  confirma- 
tion hearings  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1980.  Mr.  Arnold's  nomination  is 
awaiting  further  action  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Gerald  B.  Lackey  of  Ohio  was  nomi- 
natea  to  a  cistnct  court  judgeship  on 
August  29,  1980.  His  confirmation  hear- 
ing was  held  on  September  15,  198C,  and 
Mr.  Lackey's  nomination  awaits  further 
action  by  the  Jucxiary  Committee. 

Peter  M.  Lowry  of  Texas  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  a  district  court 
judgeship  on  August  29,  1980.  His  con- 
firmation hearing  was  held  on  September 
23,  1980.  Mr.  Lowry's  nomination  awaits 
further  action  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Da\id  G.  Roberts  of  Maine  was  nom- 
inated to  a  district  court  judgeship  on 
August  29,  1980.  His  confirmation  hear- 
ing was  held  on  September  23.  1980,  and 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roberts  awaits 
further  action  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Raymond  L.  Finch  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands was  nominated  to  a  district  court 
judgeship  on  September  11,  1980.  Mr. 
Finchs  confirmation  hearing  has  not 
been  held. 

Ralph  V/.  Nimmons  of  Florida  was 
nominated  on  September  17,  1980.  His 
confirmation  hearuig  has  not  been  held. 
Israel  L.  Glasser  of  New  York  was 
nominated  to  a  district  court  judgeship 
on  September  17,  1980.  and  his  confir- 
mation hearing  has  not  been  helo. 

Philip  Weinberg  of  New  York  was 
nominated  to  a  district  court  judgeship 
oil  September  17,  1980  and  his  confirma- 
tion hearmg  has  not  been  held. 

There  are  other  nominations.  Mr. 
President,  which  have  been  submitteo  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
are  nonjudicial  m  nature  but  which, 
nevertheless,  by  their  pendency.  1  thmk, 
show  that  the  nomination  which  has 
now  been  brought  to  the  ftoor  has  re- 
ceived unique,  singular  treatment  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Curtis  Guyette  has  been  nommated  to 
the  post  of  U.S.  Marshal  for  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  nominated  on 
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April  30,  1980,  and  no  hearings  have  been 
held 

Samuel  F  Naples  has  been  nominated 
to  the  post  of  U.S.  Marshal  for  New  Jer- 
sey The  date  of  the  nomination  wa.s 
February  28.  1980.  No  hearings  have  been 
held. 

Matt  Garcia  was  nominated  to  a  post 
with  the  ImmiRration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  on  July  3,  1980.  No  action  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  date, 

Leslie  R  Green  was  nominated  to  a 
post  on  the  US  Harole  Commission  on 
July  28.  1980.  No  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Leslie  Foschio  has  been  nominated  to 
the  post  of  US  attorney  for  New  York 
The  date  of  the  nomination  was  July  31. 
1980.  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee— that  is.  no  con- 
firmation hearing  has  been  held 

Atlee  Wampler  was  nominated  to  Uie 
post  of  U  S  ationiey  for  Florida  on  Sep- 
tember U,  1980,  no  confirmation  hear- 
ing has  been  held. 

Nickolas  Geeker.  nominated  for  U.S. 
attorney;  date  of  nomination  September 

11.  1980    No  confirmation  hearing  has 
t)een  held. 

James  L.  Blackburn  was  nominated  to 
the  post  of  US.  attorney  on  September 

12.  1980.  No  confirmation  hearing  has 
been  held 

Prank  Junt;  was  nominated  to  a  past 
on  the  Federal  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission on  August  20.  1980.  No  hearing 
has  been  held. 

Ralph  W  Emmerson.  also  nominated 
to  a  post  on  the  Federal  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  The  date  of  the  nomi- 
nation was  September  26  1980  No  con- 
firmation hearing  has  been  held. 

So.  Mr.  President,  according  to  this 
summary— presumably,  it  is  reasonably 
accurate — there  are  four  nominations  for 
the  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  pending 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  three  of 
which  received  hearings  There  are  13 
nominations  for  district  court  judge- 
ships, all  but  4  or  5  of  which  have  re- 
ceived confirmation  hearings  There  are 
10  nonjudicial  nominations  pending  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
have  not  received  confirmation  hear- 
ings- 

I  recite  that  data,  Mr.  President  to 
underline  once  again  the  unique  the 
singular,  the  bizarre  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  nomination  which  has 
just  been  brought  to  the  door. 

Although,  in  a  literal  sense,  it  does 
not  really  bear  upon  this  particular 
nomination.  I  add  that  the  Senate  is 
not  proposing  to  cheat  President  Carter 
of  hLs  effect  upon  the  judicial  system  in 
this  country  by  virtue  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  fhe  judiciary  authorized  in 
I9<8,  I  believe  it  was.  which  created  a 
bost  of  new  judgeships  across  the  coun- 
try. 

President  Carter,  in  filling  these 
judgeships,  has  the  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  having  appointed  in  the  vinnltv 

^[  Jl  ^.i;''!"'  "^  **"  ^^  ''^^  judges  sittmg 
on  the  Federal  bench  around  the  coun- 
try. So.  what  Ls  the  motivation  for  ram- 
r^f  i"f  '^'■""^^^  ^fr-^  particular  judge- 
ship? I  have  puzzled  over  that  and   I 


have   puzzled    over    that    and    I    cannot 
answer  my  question.  Perhaps  others  can 
Mr   President.  I  have  mentioned,  in  a 
tangential  sort  of  way.  the  effect  that 
President  Carter  has  been  privileged  to 
make  upon  the  Federal  judiciary.  Surely, 
no   President   in   modern   times    has   so 
clearly  left  his  impriiU  upon  our  judicial 
system.    The    question    then    comes    to 
mind,  what  sort  of  imprint  will  the  next 
President   have   upon   our  judicial   sys- 
tem'' To  proceed  further  in  that  vein.  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record.  Mr 
President,  a  booklet  published   in   1980 
by    the   Washington    Legal    Foundation 
entitled    "Reagan   and    the   Courts,   the 
Prospect    for    Judicial     Reform."     au- 
thored by  Charles  E  Rice,  with  an  intro- 
duction ty  Daniel  J    Popeo  and  a  fore- 
word   by    our    distinguished    colleague. 
Senator    Orkin    G     Hatch— who.    as    it 
happens,  in  a  way.  is  my  adversary  in 
thus  particular  matter. 

It  is  striking,  Mr  President,  how  alli- 
ances shift  so  rapidly  and  how  very  tem- 
porary are  these  alliances  A  moment 
ago,  before  we  moved  to  consideration 
of  this  executive  business,  the  matter 
pending  was  the  so-called  fair  housing 
bill  In  that  particular  matter.  Senator 
HATni,  whom  I  just  alluded  to.  and  I  are 
allies  Indeed,  we  are  here  on  the  floor 
to  argue  at  length  against  the  provisions 
of  that  bill— not  its  intent,  of  course,  but 
it^  provisions  We  are  and  were  allies  on 
that  particular  effort,  but  it  happens 
that  we  are  adversaries,  in  a  good- 
natured,  gentlemanly  sense,  on  this  ques- 
tion now  pendmg. 

I  shall  read  first.  Mr  President,  skip- 
ping over  the  introduction,  to  which  I 
s'1211  return,  the  foreword  wntten  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  iMr,  Hatch  i.  I 
mean  to  use  the  word  "friend"  in  a  literal 
fashion.  It  is  not  hypertwle.  He  is  my 
friend.  Indeed,  back  m  my  stniggle  of 
Just  a  little  over  2  years  ago  to  win  elec- 
tion to  the  US  Senate.  Senator  Hatch. 
of  Utah,  was  the  first  and.  on  reflection, 
I  believe  the  only  US  Senator  to  come 
to  my  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  cam- 
paign for  my  election  dunng  the  cam- 
paign. 

Indeed,  my  association  with  Senator 
Hatch  goes  even  farther  back  than  my 
c.impaign  for  the  US.  Senate  It  goes 
back  to  2  years  earlier,  to  his  own  cam- 
paign for  the  US  Senate  in  Utah.  I  ,sav 
with  pride  that  the  remarkable  cam- 
paign he  waged  and  the  surprising  upset 
victory  he  procured  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be- 
cause, in  1978.  the  Senator  now  speaking 
was  in  very  much  the  same  situation  as 
Orrin  Hatch  was  in  in  running  for  the 
V  S  Senate  from  Utali  2  years  earUer; 
that  is  to  say.  we  were  both  nrtually 
unknown  Both  had  never  held  elective 
office  Neither  was  given  any  chance  of 
winning  by  the  pundits  and  the  self- 
appointed  experts. 

And  yet  Senator  Hatch,  waging  an  up- 
hill fight  against  an  entrenched  incum- 
bent whose  service  in  the  f^enate  was  I 
believe  at  least  two  terms  in  length,  per- 
li3ps  more,  defeated  that  distinguished 
Senator  and  replaced  him  the  following 
January, 


And  Orrin  Hatch's  remarkiible  ,surre.s.s 
agamst  the  odds,  agaiiL'-t  alJ  obstacles 
was  an  inspiration  to  me  It  (xrurred  to 
me  that  if  he  could  do  it,  and  I  say  ihi.s 
with  all  respect,  then  so  could  I,  and  I 
tried  and  I  did  So  in  a  way  in  a  very 
real  sense  I  owe  my  beginning  to  Senator 
Hatch.  Those  who  may  be  annoyed  or 
inconvenienced  by  my  actions  this  morn- 
ing can  blame  him. 

So  I  will  read  the  foreword  to  the 
booklet  "Reagan  and  the  Courts  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Hatch  at  thus  time: 

One  of  Uie  least  noted  'achievements'  of 
the  96th  Conj:re«s  has  been  its  reconstnic- 
ilon  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  As  a  result  of  passage  of  the 
Omnlbtis  Judgeship  Art  of  1978,  there  were 
created  152  new  Federal  judgeships  through- 
out the  country  Combined  with  normal  lev- 
els of  Judicial  attrition,  the  effect  has  been 
that  President  Carter,  in  a  single  term  of 
office  has  been  responsible  for  nominating 
(and  the  Senate  responsible  for  confirming) 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  Federal  Judiciary 
Whatever  happens  In  the  Novemljer  election. 
President  Carter  will  have  left  an  liulellble 
imprint  upon  the  Judicial  branch  that  will 
be  deeply  felt  until  well  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury-. 

Desplt*  this  fact,  great  inattention  has 
surrounded  the  confirmation  process  in  the 
Senate  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judlclan,- 
Commltte*'.  which  has.  Jurisdiction  over  these 
nominations.  I  can  attest  to  the  perfunctory 
manner  In  which  most  of  these  nominations 
have  been  considered 


And  if  I  can  depart  just  for  a  moment 
from  Senator  Hatch's  foreword,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  handling  of  this  particu- 
lar nomination  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  if  taken  in  the  total  context  of 
the  handling  of  other  nominations  can 
be  described  a.s  anything  very  much  dif- 
ferent than  perfunctory   I  will  not  say  it 
was  perfunctory  Surely  all  of  the  requi- 
site steps  in  the  procedure  were  followed. 
but  yet  when  we  consider  the  history  of 
other  nominations,  especially  those  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  have 
♦c  wonder  if  the  criticism  here  stated  by 
Senator  Hatch  of  his  actions  of  his  own 
committee  do  not  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure apply  to  tiie  handling  of  this  partic- 
ular nomination  by  the  Judi  iarv  Com- 
mittee 

I  return  at  this  point  to  the  text.  Mr 
President: 

"This  is,  of  course,  nothing  new,"  re- 
ferring to  the  perfunctory  manner  in 
which  most  of  these  nominations  have 
been  considered 

This  Is.  of  cour-'e  nothing  new.  The  consti- 
tutional powers  Invested  In  Congress  under 
Article  II  to  offer  "Advice  and  Consent"  to 
these  appointments  has  rarely  been  exercised 
111  a  manner  that  would  afford  Congress  an 
equal  role  In  this  process.  If  Indeed  that  was 
ever  contemplated  by  the  Framers 

What  Is  new,  however,  and  what  seems  not 
to  have  been  recognized  hv  man}-  observers, 
is  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
substantial  alteration  In  the  composition  of 
the  judiciary  In  such  a  brief  period  of  time. 
As  I  have  written  el.sewhere.  ":he  delects, 
flaws,  and  Ideological  biases  that  are  coun- 
tered, or  at  least  empered,  by  a  nomination 
process  that  occurs  over  a  long  period  cl 
time  are  simply  exacerbated  when  this  proc- 
ess is  compressed  over  a  short  period  of 
time." 
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Departing  again  from  the  text.  Mr, 
President,  I  wish  to  give  further  empha- 
sis to  this  passage.  Here  we  have  a  mem- 
ber, a  respected  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  staling  his  opinion  that  the 
defects,  flaws  and  ideological  biases  that 
are  countered,  or  at  least  tempered,  by  a 
nomination  process  that  occurs  over  a 
long  period  of  lime 

It  would  seem  that  the  Senator,  in 
writing  his  introduction  to  this  booklet. 
is  lamenting  the  pcrhap.'-  pa.st  hasty  ac- 
tions by  that  committee  and  he  says, 
further,  that  defects,  flaws  and  ideologi- 
cal biases  are  exacerbated  when  this 
process  is  compressed  over  a  short  period 
of  time. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  would  de- 
fine a  short  period  of  time  Would  he  de- 
fine as  a  short  period  of  lime  the  pa.ssage 
of  1  or  2  calendar  days  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  nomination  from  the  Pre-- 
ident  for  a  judgeship  and  the  convening 
of  confirmation  hearings  and  subsequent 
to  that  the  reporting  out  the  same  day 
of  the  nomination''  Would  the  Senator 
define  that  as  a  short  period  of  lime  and 
would  he  not  worry  as  he  seems  to  worry 
in  this  foreword  that  perhaps  the  de- 
fects, flaws  and  ideological  bia.ses  that 
are  countered  would  be  instead  exacer- 
bated by  compressing  the  period  of  time 
a  nomination  or  this  particular  nomina- 
tion was  under  consideration? 

I  think  a  reasonable  man  would  have 
to  conclude  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
would  worry  thai  compressing  the  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation  i)roce.s,s  into  2 
calendar  days  might  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  exacerbating  the  kmdf  of  things 
that  the  normal  iirocess,  to  u,se  his  words, 
"counter  ■  and  "temper" 
To  return  to  the  text,  Mr  President. 
Senate  procedures,  such  as  Senatorial  cour- 
tesy, that  can  be  justified  when  nominations 
are  considered  at  sporadic  intervals  are  sim- 
ply inappTpriate  when  ar.  entire  branch  of 
the  national  government  is  literally  beiii^: 
refashioned  over  a  period  of  months 

Apart  from  the  question  of  form,  however, 
there  Is  clearly  no  widespread  appreciation 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  judlclan,-  ha,s  been 
responsible  for  re-shaping  so  much  of  Amer- 
ican society  In  recent  decades  It  has  been 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  the  executive  and 
certainly  not  the  legislative  branch,  that  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  change  in  recent 
years  In  such  areas  as  race  relations,  crime 
and  punishment,  apportionment,  women's 
rights,  educational  policies,  land  use  plan- 
ning. Federal-State  relations  and  the  envi- 
ronment. It  has  been  the  Federal  Judiciary 
that  has  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  the  controversies  that  have 
disrupted  the  domestic  tranquility  of  our 
nation.  Including  school  prayer,  "afTirmatlve 
action,"  alien  rights,  and  capital  punishment 
That  the  courts  have  sought  to  perform  in 
this  capacity,  and  "resolve"  such  issues,  has 
been  tragic  for  our  political  community.  The 
sort  of  "give-and-take"  and  compromise  and 
negotiation  that  characterizes  the  legislative 
forum,  and  which  has  traditionally  been 
viewed  as  the  best  means  for  dealing  wlUi 
mtractable  national  problems,  is  impossible 
In  the  judicial  form 

The  point  that  Professor  Rice  correctly 
makes.  In  short,  is  that  Presidents  must  know 
the  mett;e  of  the  men  that  they  appoint  to 
the  bench,  not  simply  with  respect  to  their 
experience  and  competence  and  Judicial 
temperament,  but  also  with  respect  to  their 
view  of  the  judicial  role    It  is  important  to 


know  whether  they  are  persons  who,  in  the 
self-description  of  former  Justice  IXiugla-s. 
are  persons  who  would  "rather  create  prece- 
dent than  find  one,"  or  persons  to  whom  the 
finality  of  the  judicial  decision  is  cause  for 
caution  and  deference 

While  U  IS  .sometimes  difficult  to  predict 
these  matters  with  great  accuracy,  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  President  Carter  fall,  by  and  large. 
Hi  tlie  former  category  The  preoccupation  of 
the  Carter  administration  with  balance  in 
their  judicial  appointments — racial  balance, 
.sexual  balance,  and  ethnic  balance— manl- 
iestly  does  not  extend  to  Jurisprudential  bal- 
ance. It  is  my  impressionistic  analysis,  as  an 
observer  of  the  Omnibus  Judg.ship  process, 
that  the  cause  of  judicial  activism  and  lib- 
eralism will  be  well  served  by  the  Carter 
judiciary  it  is  a  cone  iusion  that  is  confirmed 
by  the  few  efforts  at  systematic  analysis 
whirh  have  been  undertaken  in  this  area 

1  would  hope  that  a  F>resident-elect  Reagan 
would  read  and  consider  Professor  Rices 
observations  There  will  be  no  area  in  which 
a  President  Reaj^an  will  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  public  policy  than  with  respect 
to  his  nominations  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  It  Ls  by  no  means  a  fresh 
observation  on  my  part  to  note  that  a  ma- 
jority o!  the  Court  is  now  over  70  years 
of  age  There  will  be  no  other  possible  means 
for  minimizing  the  damage  that  has  already 
been  done  this  Nation  by  the  appointmen; 
and  confirmation  of  the  Carter  judiciary  If 
the  words  of  G<jvernor  Reagan,  m  accepting 
his  nomination  are  to  be  realized — "We  have 
It  in  our  power  to  begin  the  world  over 
again  " — there  is  no  area  in  which  it  is  more 
important  to  erect  new  foundations  than 
In   the  judicial   selection  process 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  in  trying  to 
draw  attention  to  the  bizarre,  unique, 
and  singular  circumstances  under  which 
this  particular  nomination  now  pending 
was  pu.shed  to  the  point  of  appearing 
to  be  a  subject  of  a  railroading.  I  read 
into  the  Record  the  names,  appoint- 
ments, dale  of  appointments,  and 
date  of  confirmations  of  lho=e  who 
have  been  nominated  to  positions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  neglected  to  also  read,  as 
I  had  intended  to  earlier,  the  names. 
I  osilions,  and  allied  information  of  those 
who  have  been  appointed  and  confirmed 
by  relevant  commillet-,-  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  which  are  now  pending  but 
which  evidently  will  be  allowed  to  twist 
in  the  wind,  unlike  the  nominalion  cur- 
rently pendmg 

On  August  1,  1980,  Thomas  W  Frede- 
ricks, of  Colorado,  was  nominated  to  the 
ix)st  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior replacing  Forrest  J,  Gerard  who 
resigned  That  nontinat:oii  was  reported 
b\  Senator  Melchef  of  the  Select  Com- 
millee  on  Indian  Affairs 

On  August  26,  1980.  Mr  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  an  A.ssistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
n-itional  Development  vice  Abelardo  Lo- 
pez Valdez  That  nomination  -Aa.s  re- 
ported favorably  by  Senator  Pell  for 
Senator  Church  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  a  printed  report 
together  with  additional  views. 

On  September  18.  James  E  Jones.  Jr  , 
of  Wisconsin,  was  nominated  to  the  post 
of  Chairman  of  the  Sperial  Panel  on  Ap- 
peals for  a  term  of  6  years  This  is  a  new 
position   under  Public   Law   95-454.   Mr 


Jones'  nomination  was  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resource,s 

On  September  18.  Ethel  Bent  Walsh  of 
the  Dislici  of  Columbia,  was  nominated 
10  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  July  1,  1985. 
and  this  nomination  represents  a  re- 
appointment Mrs.  Walsh's  nomination 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  by  Senator 
Williams 

On  September  18  Steven  L  Engelberg, 
of  Maryland  was  nominated  to  a  post  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  a  termi  expiring 
July  13,  1983  H:s  nomination  represents 
a  reappointm.eni  and  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  by  Mr    Williams 

On  September  18  Cecilia  Denogean 
Esquer.  of  Arizona,  was  nominated  to  a 
position  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13.  1983.  which  nomination 
was  a  reappointment  and  reported  out 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  by  Mr    Williams 

On  September  18.  Hillary  Diane  Rod- 
ham, of  Arkan.sas.  was  nominated  to  a 
post  on  the  Board  oi  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13.  1983  That  nomination 
is  a  reappointment  and  reported  out  by 
Mr  Williams  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 

On  September  18.  Richard  Allan  Tni- 
dell.  of  California,  was  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  H'dman 
Resources  by  Mr  Williams 

Mr  Trudell  was  nominated  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13.  1983.  which  nomination 
was  a  reappointment 

On  September  18.  the  report  on  Jose- 
phine MariC  Worthy,  of  Massachu.setts. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a 
term  expiring  July  13.  1983.  another  re- 
appointment, was  placed  on  the  calendar 
Mr  President,  also  out  of  the  Committee 
oLi  Labor  and  Human  Resources  by  Mr 

WlLLIAMS- 

On  September  19.  1980,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  John  C  Truesdale  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  lor  a  term  of  6  years, 
expiring  August  27.  1985.  was  reported. 
Mr  Truesdale's  nomination  beinr  a  re- 
appomtment  and  the  nomination  being 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  by  Mr  Williams 

On  September  22.  the  nomination  of 
E  G  Koury.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a 
term  expiring  September  17,  1980,  vice 
Wallace  F  Bennett,  term  expired,  was 
reported  The  nomination  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
by  Mr,  Pell. 

On  September  22.  the  nomination  of 
E.  G  Koury.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  3  years  expirmg  September  17. 
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1983.  was  reported  This  nomination  rep- 
resents a  reappointment,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Koury.  obviously,  if  confirmed, 
would  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  tailend  of 
a  term  expiring  in  just  a  few  days  with 
a  full  term  beginning  immediately  there- 
after. 

On  September  22.  the  nomination  of 
Donald  V  McHenry.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  35th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  was 
reported.  Mr  McHenry  s  nomination  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Mr.  Pell. 

On  September  22.  the  nomination  of 
William  J  Vanden  Heuvel.  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  Ajiierica  to  the  35th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  Mr.  Pell. 

On  September  22,  the  nomination  of 
Hannah  D  Atkins,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  35th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Mr.  Pell. 

On  September  23.  1980.  the  nomina- 
tion of  Marcus  B.  Crotts.  of  North  Car- 
olina, was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  March  23, 
1986,  vice  Henry  Kroeze,  term  expired 

On  September  22,  1980,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alfredo  A.  Cantu.  of  Colorado  to 
be  a  member  of  the  US.  Metric  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  March  23.  1986.  vice 
Carl  A.  Beck,  term  expired,  was  reported 
Mr  Cantus  nomination  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation  by  Mr   Cannon 

On  September  23,  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  A.  Donahue,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation by  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Thomas  Dona- 
hue was  nominated  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  until  th" 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Co-- 
poration  until  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  1981  vice 
George  Meany. 

On  September  23.  the  report  on  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Herbert  R  Lip- 
pold^  Jr  .  was  placed  upon  the  calendar 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  Scienc- 
and  Transportation.  Mr.  Cannon  chai-- 
ing  The  nomination  would  have  Admircl 
Lippold  Director  of  the  National  Oceanc 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  vice 
Rear  Adm.  Allen  L.  Powell,  retired. 

On  September  23.  1980.  the  nomina- 
tion of  Conrad  Fredin.  of  Minnesota  wa , 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation,  Mr  Canno.n 
chairing,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
B(xird  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Dt- - 
vHopment  Corporation,  vice  William  W 
rvnu:ht.  Jr  .  resigning 

On  September  23.  the  nomination  of 
Francis   Albert    Kornegay.   of  Michigan 
wa-s    placed    upon    the   calendar   by    the 
(  ornmittee  on  Commerce.  Science    and 


Transportation.  Mr  Cannon  chairin<;. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  vice  Miles  F  McKee.  re- 
signed. 

On  September  25,  1980.  the  nominaton 
of  Wallace  Orphe.sus  Green,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, by  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Green  wa'^ 
nominated  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  vice  John  Henry  Kyi.  re- 
signed. 

On  September  25.  the  nomination  of 
John  C  Sawhill.  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, was  placed  upon  the  calendar  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Mr  Jackson  chairing.  Mr. 
Sawhill  has  been  nominated  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  US 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  7  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

On  September  25.  the  nomination  of 
John  D.  DeButts.  of  Virginia,  was  placed 
upon  the  calendar  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Mr.  Jack- 
son chairing.  Mr  DeButts  was  nominated 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  US  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  1  year,  which  position  u 
new. 

On  September  25.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Mr. 
Jackson  chairing,  placed  upon  the  calen- 
dar the  nomination  of  Catherine  Blan- 
chard  Cleary.  of  Wisconsin,  which  dis- 
tinguished person  has  been  nominated 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  of  2  years,  again,  a  new- 
ly created  position. 

On  September  25.  1980.  the  nomination 
of  Frank  Savage,  of  New  York,  was 
placed  upon  the  calendar  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Mr  Jackson  chairing.  Mr  Savage  was 
nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  for  a  term  of  3  years,  also  a 
newly  created  position. 

On  September  25.  1980.  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Mr 
Jackson  chairing,  placed  upon  the  calen- 
dar the  report  on  the  nomination  of  Cecil 
Andrus.  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  US.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
also  a  new  position. 

On  September  25.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Mr. 
Jackson  chairing,  placed  upon  the  calen- 
dar a  report  on  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Mr.  Kirkland  has  been  nominated  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  US.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  5  years  That  is  al.so  a  new 
po.sition. 

Frankly,  that  would  fill  up  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  However.  I 
would  suspect  the  Senate  is  of  a  mind 
to  permit  the  newly  elected  President  to 
fill  the  positions  on  that  Board  and  for 
that  matter  fill  all  of  the  other  positions, 
and  were  the  Senate  to  be  consistent, 
which  is.  of  cour.se.  not  always  its  wont, 
the  Senate  would  also  want  to  let  the 


newly  elected  President  fill  the  judgeship 
which  i.s  now  pending  before  this  body. 
On  September  25.  the  nomination  of 
Stanton  P.  Sender,  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia,  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  placed  upon  the  calendar. 
Mr.  Sender  was  nominated  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U  S 
Railway  Association  for  a  term  expiring 
July  8.  1986.  Mr.  Sender's  nomination  is 
a  reappointment. 

On  September  30.  1980.  Henry  Precht. 
of  Georgia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  2.  was  the  subject  of  a  report 
favorably  placed  upon  the  calendar  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Church  chairing.  Mr  Precht  had  been 
nominated  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania. 

On  September  30.  Mr  Church,  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  placed 
upon  the  calendar  the  report  on  the 
nomination  of  Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of 
Flor  da.  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  ciass 
2  Mr.  Woodruff  was  nominated  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Central  African  Republic. 
Surely.  Mr.  President,  the  confirma- 
t  ons  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  are  as  imiwrtant  as  1 
judgeship  singled  out  from  15  or  20 
pendin?. 

On  September  30.  Mr.  Church,  of  the 
CDmm  ttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  re- 
ported to  the  calendar  the  nomination  of 
David  E.  Simcox.  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  cla.ss  1.  Mr.  Simcox  was 
nominated  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Peopie  s  Repub- 
lic of  Mozambique. 

On  September  30.  Mr  Church,  of  the 
Committe?  on  Foreign  R?lations.  placed 
upon  the  calendar  the  nomination  of 
John  A  Burroughs.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  post  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Malawi. 

Mr  President,  on  September  30.  of  this 
year,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Mr.  Church  presiding,  placed  upon 
th?  calendar  the  report  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  M  Friedman,  of  Ohio,  to 
b?  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  th-"  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 17.  1982.  which  nomination  is  a 
rraonointment. 

On  September  30.  1930.  Mr  Chitrch  of 
th^  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported and  placed  uoon  the  calendar  the 
nom-nation  of  Edward  L.  Marcus,  of 
Connecticut,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  I>irectors 
of  th^  Ovprseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
Dorat'.on  for  a  term  of  3  years,  expiring 
on  December  17.  1983  The  nomination 
of  Mr  Marcus  represents  a  reappoint- 
ment 

On  Seotember  30.  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  Mr  Levin  chair- 
ing reoorted  and  placed  upon  the  cal- 
endar the  nomination  of  Dorothy  Sellers. 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia,  nominated  to 
be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
term  of  15  years,  vice  Edmond  T  Daly, 
decea.sed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  exactly  a 
parallel  situation,  but  here  we  have  an- 
other judicial  nomination  which  falLs 
within  the  purview  of  the  Senate  beins 
held  in  abevance ;  and  that  treatment  of 
Dorothy  Sellers  is  not  exactly  fair,  I 
have  to  say. 

On  September  30.  Mr.  Levin  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  re- 
ported and  placed  uy>on  the  calendar  the 
nomination  and  report  of  Ricardo  M 
Urbina.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Urbina  has  been  nominated  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of 
15  years,  vice  Normalie  Hollouay  John- 
son, elevated— another  judge,  subject  to 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  thi.s  body, 
whose  nomination  has  been  placed  on 
the  back  burners  so  that  one  in  particu- 
lar can  be  broufrht  forward. 

On  October  30.  Mr  Church,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s. 
reported,  with  a  printed  report,  to- 
gether with  additional  views,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  S  Gershen.son.  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign  Service  oiTicer 
of  class  1.  to  be  Amba.ssador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

On  October  30  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Church  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  roorted  favorably,  with  a 
printed  report,  together  with  additional 
views,  the  nomination  of  John  A  Gro- 
nouski.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28.  1983.  which 
nomination   is   a    reappointment 

All  told.  Mr  President,  excluding'  the 
nomination  presently  before  the  Senate, 
there  are  ^8  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  none  of  which  appears  to 
have  any  prospect  for  consideration, 
much  less  consent. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
judicial  nominations  resting  m  the 
Judiciary  Committee — 17.  to  be  exact,  of 
winch  11  have  received  confirmation 
"hearings;  and  presumably — although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  cannot  speak  with  exjiertise 
on  this  point — they  are  ready  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  placed  upon 
the  calendar  for  floor  action. 

'Mr  BOREN  a,s,suined  tiie  chair,  i 
Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
unusual  circumstances  surrounding  the 
particular  nomination  now  before  the 
Senate  have  lifted  eyebrows  around  the 
country.  Many  are  asking.  "Why  is  this 
particular  nomination  receiving  special 
treatment ''"  Otliers  who  feel  t.'iat  it  is 
unwise  to  j^roceed  with  any  nomina- 
tions in  a  lamedutk  session  of  Con- 
gress, during  the  lamcduck  remaining 
days  of  a  President  who  soon  will  be 
succeeded,  are  it-sking.  ■Isn't  it  strange 
that  the  Senate  is  proceeding  on  one 
particular  nomination,  which  nomina- 
tion had  not  even  been  made,  in  con- 
trast to  all  these  other  nominations 
(which   I   have   just   enum:;ratedi ,    and 


which  nomination  had  not  even  been 
made  by  tlic  President  2  weeks  ago?' 
Why  is  it  that  when  tins  nomination 
was  made — this  one  nomination  being 
singled  out  for  special,  favored  treat- 
ment— why  IS  It  that  when  tliat  nomi- 
nation was  made  one  day,  it  was  acted 
upon  and  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  1  or  2  calendar  days  later, 
and  m  a  manner  initially  which  vio- 
lated Senate  rules,  which  even  the  Chair 
has  agreed  was  in  violation  of  Senate 
rules? 

It  is  very,  very  strange.  As  events  have 
unfolded  over  the  past  2  weeks,  the 
situation  has  become  "cunouser  and 
curiouser" 

Tlie  nomination  has  been  handled  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  that  argued  for 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
<  Mr.  H.mch  ' ,  in  his  foreword  to  the 
booklet  'Reagan  and  the  Courts."  re- 
cently published  by  the  Washington 
Legal  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  at  this  point 
to  read  the  introduction  which  I  earlier 
skipped  over,  the  introduction  which 
was  written  oy  Daniel  J  Popeo.  general 
counsel  of  the  Washington  Legal  Foun- 
dation, signed  at  Washington.  D.C..  in 
October  1980: 

riic  Washington  Legal  Foundations 
principal  objective  is  to  provide  a  balance 
before  the  courts  and  administrative 
agencies  wliere  imbalance  m  the  representa- 
tion of  the  public  interest  ex'.sis  As  a  public 
interest  legal  foundation  familiar  with  the 
increasing  trend  in  America  to  formulate 
policy  through  Judicial  decisions,  we  have 
earned  the  support  of  80.000  Americans  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  confronta- 
tion between  government  policies  and  the 
freedom  of  the  individual 

For  too  long,  however,  public  interest  law 
firms  willing  to  defend  free  cnierpnse  and 
economic  growth  have  not  sponsored  and  de- 
veloped credible,  legal  publications  expres- 
sing the  real  public  interest  which  can  then 
be  distributed  to  federal  and  state  judges, 
law  professc.rs  and  their  students,  the  media, 
and  the  interesied  public  Such  a  program 
IS  vital  If  decisionmalcers  and  educators  are 
to  understand  fully  all  aspects  of  the  public 
interest 

Thus,  this  first  legal  monograph  of  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundation  is  an  import- 
ant presentation  of  the  Judicial  selection 
process,  tlie  results  of  which  will  affect  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  for  decades  to  come 
The  appointment  of  Justices  to  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  among  the  most  Important 
decisions  our  next  President  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  since  five  of  the  nine  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  over  seventy  years 
old  and  several  have  had  recent  health  prob- 
lems The  appointment  of  judges  to  United 
States  District  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeals 
are  similarly  significant  We  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  not 
only  disputes  l>etwe«n  particular  ad- 
versaries, but  also  will  set  rules  of  law  and 
a  tone  for  the  entire  nation 

WLF's  new  publication  series  is  important 
when  one  considers  the  potential  politici?- 
ing  of  the  Judicial  selection  process  and  the 
implications  for  future  legal  action  Profes- 
sor Rices  study  is  a  timely  and  important 
in-depth  examinEtion  of  the  unique  role  of 
the  Judiciary  in  American  politics  Th:s  series 
of  monographs  is  another  aspect  of  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundations  responsi- 
bility of  educating  the  public  to  help  brine 
atxjut  a  balanced  perspective  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  public  interest  Issues. 


Timing  to  the  text  of  this  document 
published  by  Washington  Legal  Founda- 
tion, which  text  is  authored  by  Prof 
Charles  E.  Rice,  professor  of  law  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  coeditor  of 
.American  Journal  of  Jurisprudence 

In  accepting  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  quot- 
ing Tom  Paine,  said  We  have  it  in  our  power 
to  begin  the  world  over  again  While  no  can- 
didate could  be  held  to  deliver  on  such  a 
Claim.  Governor  Reagan  does  promise  that 
his  administration  will  effect  major  policy 
changes,  a  promise  .spelled  out  in  detail  by 
the  1980  Republican  Platform  tjnfortunat*- 
Iv  ;here  is  a  general  tendency  in  election 
campaigns  to  lose  sight  of  vha'  will  be  In- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  campaign 
promises 

I  say,  parenthetically  that  Professor 
R  ce  immediately  gams  a  great  deal  of 
credibility  at  the  outset  by  mailing  such 
a  statement 

I  continue  to  read  : 

This  IS  especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
less  dramatic  areas  which  are  overshadowed 
thLS  year  by  the  issues  of  inflation,  foreign 
policy  and  defense  Even  where  an  issue  Is 
dramatic,  eg  .  busing  of  school  children  for 
purpo.ses  of  desegregation  the  tendency  is  to 
overlook  the  details  of  the  legislation  or  other 
action  that  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  promised  reform 

One  area  commonly  receiving  scant  atten- 
tion in  a  campaign  is  the  impact  a  new  ad- 
ministration would  have  on  the  courts  and 
the  Judicial  system  This  year  it  is  true  some 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  Judiciary 
plank  of  the  Republican  Platform  which 
promises  the  appointment  of  judges  who  ad- 
here to  specified  views  on  certain  issues  in- 
cluding "the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  ' 
"decentralization  of  the  federal  government 
restoration  of  "decisionmaking  power  to  state 
and  local  elected  officials  and  "respect"  for 
"traditional  family  values  and  the  sanctity 
of  innocent  human  life  "  -Apart  from  the 
specific  issues  however  the  entire  plank 
raises  serious  questions  of  a  general  nature 
For  example,  should  a  judicial  nominee  be 
evaluated  only  on  his  professional  compe- 
tence""  To  what  extent  may  a  President  con- 
sider the  likely  votlnc  records  of  potential 
nominees''  Does  a  President  have  a  right  to 
exact  a  pledge  that  a  nominee  will  vote  a 
certain  way  once  he  goes  on  the  bench'' 

These  questions  are  immediately  raised  by 
the  Platform  and  this  essay  will  attempt  to 
answer  them  Undoubtedly  there  is  truth  in 
Theodore  H  White's  observation  that  "In 
actual  fact,  all  platforms  are  meaningless: 
the  program  of  either  party  is  what  lies  In 
the  vision  and  conscience  of  the  candidate 
the  pary  chooses  to  lead  it  "  However  In 
major  respects  the  Republican  Platform 
coincides  with  positions  taken  by  Governor 
Reagan  himself  over  the  past  two  decades 
In  other  areas  the  detailed  prescriptions  of 
the  Platform  are  logical  implementations  of 
the  general  Reagan  philosophy  In  any  event 
it  is  fair  to  expect  a  serious  effort  from  a 
Reagan  administration  to  fuinil  those  Plat- 
form commitments  which  are  restatements 
or  logical  applications  of  his  own  positions 
This  paper  will  explore  some  generally 
overlooked  areas  in  which  a  R«agan  Presi- 
dencv  would  be  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  courts  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  will  do  so  with  the  hope  of 
encouraging  objective  analysis  not  only  of 
the  Reagan  commitments  in  the  Judicial  area 
but  also  of  those  of  other  Presidential  and 
congressional  candidates  On  some  points 
this  essav  will  suggest  courses  of  action  to 
implement  certain  of  the  R«agan  commit- 
ments   But  the   primary  purpose  will   be  to 
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promote  constructive  (ttaeOMlon  wtthtn  the 
legal  profession  and  *— »*»g  the  business 
community   and    the   public   at   large 

NOMINATION    or    FEDCRAl.    JUDCES 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  the  courts  would  be  through 
the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  The 
response  of  some  critics  to  the  Republican 
Platform  plank  on  the  Judiciary  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  a  President  is  bound  to 
consider  only  questions  of  professional  com- 
petence and  personal  character  In  selecting 
fals  Judicial  Ufiniliices  and  that  a  potential 
nominee's  philoAophicai  and  political  views 
are  Irrelevant  to  tlie  selection  process.  The 
truth,  however  is  to  the  contrary  Because 
of  the  attention  focused  on  the  Platform's 
criteria  for  ]ud^;es  and  be<-ause  the  use  of 
those  criteria  by  a  tTesident  Eieagan  could 
affect  the  character  of  the  Judiciary  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  It  will  be  useful  to  discuss  the 
nomination  Issue  here  In  detail 

THE    NOMINATING    PROi.tSS 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  nominate  and.  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Anioassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Con-suls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States. 
whose  Appointments  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  and  which  shall  be  ebtabllshed  by 
Law  But  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the 
Appointment  of  such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  I*resldent  alone.  In  the 
Courts  of  Law.  or  in  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments "  The  longstanding  practice  has  been 
to  require  that  circuit  and  district  Judges. 
as  well  as  Supreme  Court  Justices,  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  this  was  explicitly 
provided  in  the  recodification  of  the  law  In 
1948  In  his  autobiography.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote.  "I  was  only  one-half  the  appoint- 
ing power  I  nominated,  but  the  Senate  con- 
firmed '  A.S  demonstrated  by  the  rejection 
of  President  Nixon's  appointments  of  Judges 
Haynesworth  and  Carswell  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Senate  confirmation  Is  not  necessarily 
a  rubber  stamp  Nevertheless,  the  Presiden- 
tial power  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  courts  Is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  determining  the  character 
and  philosophy  of  those  courts 

THE    REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM 

The  Republican  Platform  section  on  The 
Judiciary  provides  In  full 

"Under  Mr  Carter,  many  appointments  to 
federal  judgeships  have  been  particularly  dis- 
appointing By  his  partisan  nominations,  he 
has  violated  his  explicit  campaign  promise 
of  1976  and  has  blatantly  disregarded  the 
public  Interest  We  pledge  to  reverse  that 
deplorable  trend,  through  the  appointment 
of  women  and  men  who  respect  and  reflect 
the  values  of  the  American  people,  and  whose 
Judicial  philosophy  is  characterized  by  the 
highest  regard  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  belief  In  the  decentralization  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  efforts  to  return  de- 
cision-making power  to  state  and  local 
elected  officials. 

We  will  work  for  the  appointment  of 
Judges  at  all  levels  of  the  Judiciary  who  re- 
spect traditional  family  values  and  the 
sanctity  of  Innocent  human  life  " 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  a  major  party 
platform  that  such  a  specific  pledge  has 
been  made,  although  the  1972  Republican 
Platform  did  state      We  have  appointed 

Judges  whose  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
a<-cused  Is  balanced  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforcement' 
and  added  to  the  Supreme  Court  distin- 
guished lawvers  of  firm  Judicial  tempera- 
ment and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution   " 

The  1980  Republican  plank  on  the  Judici- 
ary was  criticized   hy   Alfred   E    Jenner.   Jr. 


of  the  Chi<ag<>  :i4w  firm  of  Jenner  &  Block, 
as  an  "extrai.rdinary  attack  on  the  Jud'clary." 
"I  can  t  conceive  of  anyone  In  his  right 
mind— lawyer  or  nonlawyer — conceiving  of 
such  an  Insidious,  such  an  insidious  thing, 
siid  Mr  Jenner  American  Bar  Association 
President  Leonard  S  Janofsky  said  the  pUnk 
is   "improper  very  dangerous  and  out  of 

order  I  would  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
Republicans.  Including  myself,  who  would  be 
very  much  disturbed.''  Sheldon  Gardner,  a 
Chicago  attorney  and  an  Anderson  delegate 
to  '.he  Republican  convention,  said  the  plank 
puts  Judicial  candidates  "through  a  litmus 
test  "  "I  can  understand.  "  said  Mr  Oardner. 
"If  someone  wants  to  take  a  look  at  a  candi- 
date s  Judicial  policy,  whether  he  Is  a  liberal 
constructionist  or  a  strict  constructionist 
But  taking  a  look  at  an  individual  issue  Is  In- 
sanity and  Is  repugnant  to  what  a  Judge  Is 
about  It  Is  unconsUtutlonal.  It  Is  reprehen- 
sible, and  It  stinks  In  every  fashion  '" 

THE    HISTORICAL    PRACTICE 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  Presidents  from 
both  major  parties  have  routinely  considered 
the  philosophy  on  speclflc  Issues  of  candi- 
dates for  Judicial  appointments  The  Repub- 
lican Platform.  In  this  respect,  is  merely  a 
written  specification  of  a  practice  sanctioned 
by  tradition  and  practical  necessity  Of 
course.  Presidents  have  frequently  been  sur- 
prised by  the  performance  of  their  appointees 
who  are  truly  Independent  once  they  take 
Judicial  office  And  It  would  be  Improper  for 
a  President  to  extract  from  a  potential  nomi- 
nee, as  the  price  of  hLs  nomination,  a  pledge 
to  vote  a  certain  way  on  a  specific  Issue  Sub- 
ject to  these  qualifications,  however,  the  Re- 
publican plank  is  merely  a  restatement,  with 
respect  to  several  issues,  of  the  longstanding 
Presidential  practice  In  making  appoint- 
ments 

The  Constitution  provides  no  specific  guid- 
ance on  the  criteria  for  nomination  to  a  fed- 
eral Judgeship  In  Number  81  of  the  Federal- 
ist, Alexander  Hamilton  said  that  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  "selected  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acquired  by  long 
and  laborious  study  "  But  the  federal  courts 
today,  and  especially  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
involved  In  the  resolution  of  such  major  pol- 
icy Issues— racial  Integration,  legislative  ap- 
portionment, the  bounds  of  reproductive  pri- 
vacy, etc  —that  as  Professor  Joseph  P  Har- 
ris noted,  "(lit  Is  entirely  appropriate  f.or  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  President,  to  consider 
the  social  and  economic  philosophy  of  per- 
sons nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  With 
the  changed  functions  of  the  Court,  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  are  mere  pertinent 
than  the  legal  attainments  and  experience  of 
nominees  ""  "In  making  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court."  observed  Professor  Harris, 
"the  President,  as  leader  of  his  party,  has 
necessarily  taken  political  considerations 
Into  account,  but  they  have  been  of  a  rather 
different  type  from  those  that  are  controlling 
In  the  appointment  of  Judges  to  lower  courts 
Conservative  Presidents  have  usually  nomi- 
nated conservatives  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  liberal  or  progressive  Presidents  have 
similarly  chosen  persons  favorable  to  their 
programs  There  can  be  no  valid  criticism  cf 
this  practice"  Professor  Robert  Sclgllano 
made  the  nece>!sary  distinctions  in  his  book. 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presidency 

"Court-packing  has  to  do  with  th?  appoint- 
ment of  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  so  as 
to  Influence  the  Courts  decisions  But  not  all 
attempts  to  influence  decisions  of  the  Court 
through  the  appointment  process  qualify  as 
Court-packing  Nearly  all  Presidents  have 
chosen  their  Justices  with  at  least  some  at- 
tention to  views  on  Important  matters  that 
nUght  come  before  the  Court,  and  yet  for 
this  they  cannot  be  accused  of  having  tried 
to  pack  the  Court  As  the  term  has  been  gen- 


erally used  In  American  politics.  Court -pack- 
ing 15  accomplUhed  through  means  that  are 
considered  to  be  unconstitutional  or  other- 
wise improper  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a 
President  to  concern  himself  with  a  mans 
views  on  constitutional  cr  other  legal  ques- 
tions The  stigma  of  Court-packing  would  be 
attached  to  an  appointment  in  which  a  Jus- 
tice committed  hlm.self  to  act  In  a  certain 
way  on  the  Court  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such    a   pledge    has   ever    been    sought    by   a 

which  President  Grants  appointment  of  Jo- 
seph P  Bradley  in  1870  was  denounced  as 
Court-packing   " 

A  similar  point  was  made  by  Professor  John 
R  Schmldhauser  "The  policy  Presidents 
frtr,  "'^^"''^  '°  '""•■*'  f'Kldly  is  choosing  men 
Ideologically  committed  or  thought  to  be 
committed  to  their  own  values  "  As  Professor 
Henry  J    Abraham  p.jints  out 

•Whatever  the  merits  of  the  other  criteria 
attending  Presidential  motivations  in  ap- 
pointments may  be  what  must  be  of  over- 
riding concern  to  any  nominator  is  his  per- 
ception of  the  candidate  s  real  politics  The 
Chief  Executive  s  crucial  predictive  Judgment 
concerns  itself  with  the  nominees  Ukelv 
future  voting  pattern  on  the  bench  based 
on  hl.s  or  her  past  stance  und  commitment 
on  matters  of  public  policy,  insofar  as  they 
are  reliably  discernible  All  Presidents  have 
tried  to  thus  pack  the  bench  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  "" 

The  accuracy  of  these  observations  is 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  nominations  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  although,  as  Charles 
Warren  observed,  "nothing  is  more  striking 
in  the  history  of  the  Court  than  the  manner 
In  which  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  a 
judge  to  follow  the  political  views  of  the 
I»resldent  appointing  him  are  disappointed  ' 
James  Madison  s  appointment  of  Justice 
Joseph  Story  and  President  Wilsons  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  James  C  McReynolds 
are  two  frequently  cited  examples  of  presi- 
dential surprLse  at  the  performance  of  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  Or,  as  Harry  S  TYu- 
man  said,  "packing  the  Supreme  Court  sim- 
ply can  t  be  done  I've  tried  and  it  won't 
work  .  Whenever  you  put  a  man  on  the 
Supreme  Court  he  ceases  to  be  your  friend 
I'm  sure  of  that  '  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  predicting  a  particular  Justice's 
course  of  decision.  It  is  evident  that  a  Presi- 
dent s  general  trend  of  appointments  can 
influence  the  overall  character  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  well  as  the  lower  federal 
courts  And  virtually  every  President  has 
deliberately  attempted  to  do  so, 

George  Washington  "recognized  the  po- 
tential strength  and  influence  of  the  Judicial 
Branch"  and  Insisted  that  all  ten  of  his 
nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  be  propon- 
ents of  the  Federalist  philosophy  "Both 
Washington  and  John  Adams  limited  their 
choices  of  justices  to  persons  who  were  firm 
supporters  of  the  Federalist  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  They  wanted  men  who 
would  support  the  broad  exercise  of  power 
by  the  national  government,  especially  for 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  public  order  and 
encouraging  commerce  and  Industry;  and 
those  who  would  limit  the  power  of  the  states 
to  Interfere  with  these  and  other  national 
purposes"  Their  example  was  followed  by 
succeeding  Presidents,  who  generally  nomi- 
nated persons  for  the  Supreme  Court  who 
shared  their  views  on  the  major  constitu- 
tional Issues  of  the  time  For  example.  Pro- 
fessor David  M  Silver  observes,  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  s  ap|>olntments:  "'Two  main 
factors  controlled  the  administration's  ap- 
pointments to  the  Court  Lincoln's  demand 
that  the  selectees  have  sound  views  tow&rd 
the  great  political  Issues  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  the  political  forces  that  guided  his  se- 
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lections."  In  a  conversation  with  Representa- 
tive Oeorge  S  Boutwell  of  Massach'.iseuo. 
President  Lincoln  applied  to  the  i.uminat.on 
of  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P  Chase  the  distinc- 
tion that  a  President  should  be  influenced 
by  a  potential  nominee's  views  t-ui  should 
not  solicit  from  him  a  commitment  to  vote  a 
certain  way  Explaining  why  he  nominated 
Chase,  Lincoln  said  we  w:sn  for  a  Chief 
Justice  who  will  sustain  what  has  been  done 
In  regard  to  emancipation  and  the  legal 
tenders  We  cannot  ask  a  man  what  he  w^.:i 
do.  and  If  we  should,  and  he  should  answer 
us.  we  should  despise  him  for  it  Therefore 
we  must  take  a  man  whose  opinions  are 
known   " 

In  the  selection  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
ideology  apears  to  have  been  a  frequently 
important  factor."  During  the  1920  cam- 
paign, ex-President  Taft  ratted  the  issue 
squarely:  "Four  of  the  Incumbent  Justices 
are  beyond  the  retirement  age  of  seventy, 
a'ld  the  next  President  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  appoint  their  successors. 

There  Is  no  greater  domestic  Issue  In  this 
election  than  the  maintenance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  bulwar>i  to  enforce  the 
guarantee  that  no  man  shall  be  d-.-prlved  of 
his  property  witho'it  due  process  of  law 
In  1902.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  blunt- 
ly stated  his  view  on  appointments  In  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  concern- 
ing Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

■"I  should  like  to  know  that  Judge  Holmes 
was  In  entire  sympathy  with  our  views,  that 
Is.  with  your  views  and  mine  .  .  before  1 
would  feel  Justified  In  appointing  him 
I  should  hold  myself  guilty  of  an  Irrepara- 
ble -wrong  to  the  nation  If  I  should  put 
upon  the  Court  any  man  who  was  not  abso- 
lutely sane  and  sound  on  the  gieot  nr.tlonal 
policies  for  which  we  stand  In  public  life  " 
On  another  occasion.  President  rheodore 
Roosevelt,  in  wTttlng  to  Lodge  concerning 
Horace  Lurton.  i  Democrat  and  a  federal 
Judge,  wai  c.ec  more  precise  with  regard  to 
the  Ideological  prerequisites  of  hU  judicial 
nominees: 

■■Nothing  has  been  so  strongly  borne  in  on 
me  concerning  lawyers  on  the  Iseich  as  'hrit 
the  nominal  politics  of  the  man  has  nothing 
'o  do  with  his  actions  on  the  bench.  His  real 
politics  are  all-lm{X)rtant.  In  Lurton ■s  case. 
Taft  and  Day.  lils  two  former  associates, 
are  very  desirous  of  having  him  on  He  is 
right  on  the  Negro  question,  he  io  right  on 
the  power  of  the  federal  government;  he 
Is  right  on  Ihe  Insular  business;  he  Is  right 
about  corporations;  he  is  right  about  labor 
On  every  question  that  would  come  tiefore 
the  bench,  he  has  so  far  showii  himself  to 
be  In  much  closer  touch  with  the  policies 
In  which  you  and  I  believe  than  even  White 
because  he  has  been  right  alxiut  corpora- 
tions where  While  has  been  wrong." 

As  Professor  Abrahain  summarizes  the  is- 
sue: ■■There  is.  of  course,  nothing  wrong 
in  the  Presidents  attempt  to  staff  the  Court 
with  Jurists  who  resd  the  Constitution  his 
way.  All  Presidents  have  tried  to  pack  the 
Court,  to  mold  it  in  their  Images.  Nothing  is 
wrong  with  this,  provided,  however,  that 
the  nominees  are  [.rofessionally  inielUctual- 
ly.  and  morally  qualified  to  serve.  But  slo- 
ganeering and  labeling,  be  It  ■strict  con- 
structionist' or  "ll'jerar  or  ■conservative.'  are 
as  unhelpful  in  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  judicial  process 
as  they  are  misleading" 

In  the  context  of  American  history  and 
legitimate  practice,  therefore  the  1980  Re- 
publican plank  on  the  Judiciary  Is  far  from 
the  odious  creature  Its  critics  claim  it  to  be 
Instead.  It  adopts  the  appointing  practice 
In  general  use  since  President  Washington 
and  merely  makes  that  practice  specific  with 
respect  to  five  areas 


Mr.  President.  I  have  more  that  I 
should  like  to  say  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever. I  am  aware  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  also  wishes 
to  speak  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time,  provided  that  I  may 
have  unanimous  ron.sent  that,  upon  my 
resuming,  my  remarks  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  second  speech  on  this  subject. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection"  'V\'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senafi^r  from  North  Carohna 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  President.  I  do  de- 
sire to  speak  on  this  nommation.  but. 
first,  let  me  make  a  statement  ana  from 
that  pou.l.  I  may  make  other  comments 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  1.  yester- 
day, the  New  York  Times  published  an 
editorial  impugning  my  motive.s  m  ques- 
tioning the  mamier  m  which  a  Federal 
appellate  court  judge  was  nominated  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  Juaiciary  Com- 
mittee, The  editorial  called  my  opposi- 
tion to  thiS  nomm'ition  a  quest  for  re- 
venge because,  m  March  of  this  jear,  a 
candidate  for  a  j'udgeship  that  I  had 
recommended  was  not  approved  by  the 
committee 

I  do  not  ordinarily  answer  .such  charges 
made  by  newspaper  editors,  but  this  New 
■york  Times  editorial  was  so  unfair,  so 
far  removed  from  the  true  facts,  that  I 
feel  that  I  should  set  the  record  str&it;ht 
As  of  this  minute.  Mr  President,  there 
are  17  candidates  whom  me  Pres.dent  of 
the  United  States  has  nominated  to  the 
Federal  ,iadiciary  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  not  acif^d  upon. 
They  are  left.  a.s  a  former  Wh.te  House 
oflicial  pi:t  it.  "twisting  slowly  m  the 
wind."  Apparently,  they  will  be  left  that 
way  when  this  session  of  Congres:  ad- 
journs. The  names  of  .some  of  these  nom- 
mees  have  been  before  the  committee 
since  1979  ;ind  many  more  have  been 
tnere  for  months  without  being  a'ted 
upon.  Yet  m  November,  the  committee 
acted  Xo  approve  and  send  to  tiic  i.oor  of 
the  Senate  the  name  of  a  nominee  for  the 
1st  circuit  coun  of  appeals.  He  is  Siepher. 
G.  Bre.ver.  a  former  Harvard  professor  of 
law  and  currently  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr  Brever's  name  was  sent  to  the 
committee  on  November  13.  the  day  after 
the  Sei;at»^  returned  from  the  electirns. 
and  'Tiven  approval  by  the  cnm.n-ittee  4 
days  later.  If  anyone  generally  had 
knowledge  of  any  intention  to  send  this 
nomination  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it 
wa.'^  certainly  not  made  available  tc  me 
or  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  am.  told  thai  the  com- 
mittee did  not  meet  formally  to  approve 
this  nomination,  but.  rather,  its  mem- 
bers were  polled  That  Ls  an  accurate 
statement.  A  point  of  order  was  raL<:ed  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  it.-elf.  Also, 
the  approval  came  before  the  .'American 
Bar  Association  had  been  heard  from,  a 
necessary  procedure  m  e\  ery  other  nom- 
ination that  I  know  arythmp  about.  The 
American  Bar  As.sociations  approval 
came  in  on  the  19th  of  November.  2  days 
after  the  committee  had  already  polled 
out  the  nomination. 


The  FBI  investigation  had  not  been 
completed.  The  nommatlon  was  made  on 
the  13th.  The  FBI  investigation  report- 
edly was  completed  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vernber  Yet.  I  wa;  told  by  one  Senator — 
I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
—that  he  had  nominated  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  it  took 
some  4  months  for  the  FBI  to  ciear  that 
record.  In  this  particular  case,  it  was 
cleared  only  2  days  after  the  nomina- 
tion, or  6  days  after  the  nomination  was 
made.  To  be  sure.  Mr  President,  he  had 
had  prior  clearance  for  staff  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Comm'.ttee  staff,  just  as  a 
member  cf  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
had  had  prior  clearance  I  am  not  sure 
that   it  !.-  the  same  kind  of  clearance 

Ne-ertheless.  let  us  recall  now,  for  a 
moment  On  November  1  the  Presiaent 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Senat-e 
for  the  first  time  the  romination  of 
Stephen  Bre'er  Notice  of  any  kind  of 
public  hearing  at  all  on  St.eihen  Breyer 
appeared  m  the  Congression.^l  Record. 
which  was  delivered  to  my  off.ce  after  11 
o'clock  or.  Monday  morning,  the  13th  By 
that  time,  the  public  hearing,  which  hud 
lasted  exactly  2~  minutes  had  already 
beer  conducted  Ttie  puohc  hearing  had 
already  been  conducted. 

I  belif^ve  I  l':ive  my  dates  wrong  Mr 
President. 

The  nominaiioii  was  sent  on  the  13th. 
The  notice  of  the  public  hearing  was  in- 
serted on  FYidav.  ::-.e  14*h  But  the  copy 
of  that  Record  was  nit  delivered  to  my 
oflBce  until  Monday  at  11  o'clock,  ■Rhich 
was  the  nth.  at  which  time  the  pubhc 
hearing  was  already  over,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  abjut  2  or  3  minutes  So  effec- 
tively, the  public  was  never  really  given 
notice  of  any  kind  of  hearing  or.  ihi.s 
man  who  was  30ing  to  become  a  member 
If  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit, other  than  the  technical  require- 
ment of  the  la*"  that  it  be  imerted  in  the 
CoNGP.EssioNM  Record. 

Mr  President  let  us  Icxric  at  what  hap- 
i^oned  With  regard  to  the  first  crruit 
with  regard  to  this  particular  v&cancy 
en  the  appeals  court  When  the  Pre.sident 
came  into  office,  he  unnoiinced  that  the 
judges  for  all  courts  of  appeals,  or  the 
recommendations  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  would  have  to  come  from  panels 
T"  commis."ions  selected  by  the  President 
and  apDointed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nomination,  or  submit tng  names  from 
which  a  Senaor  would  make  his  recom- 
mendations. That  prac'ice  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  every  sinjtle  circuit  of  the  Unite  a 
SUtes  except  the  first  circuit  In  this  one. 
It  was  not  follcwed- 

On  May  29  of  :?80  tne  Department 
of  Justice  announced  the  names  of  six 
persons  recommended  by  the  first  cin  jlt 
r^anel  of  the  US  Circuit  Judge  Nomi- 
nating CommLssion  for  appointment  to 
a  new  circuit  judgeship  created  bv  the 
Omnibus  Judgeship  MX  oi  1978  for  tl;e 
first  circuit  court  of  appeal-  Tliat  \vas 
in  conformity  with  the  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  United 
S'ates  and  m  conformity  with  a  proce- 
dure that  wa>  followed  by  every  other 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
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Mr  President.  I  believe  I  am  wrong. 
Let  me  go  back.  That  was  tJie  second  list 
tliat  was  submitted  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
first  list  that  wa-s  submitted 

On  Mar'-h  2,  1979.  the  Department  of 
Justice  announced  the  names  of  five  p>er- 
sons  recommended  by  the  first  circuit 
panel  L'.S.  Circuit  Judge  Nominating 
Commission,  for  appointment  to  a  new 
circuit  judgeship  created  by  the  Omnibus 
Judgeship  Act  of  1978  for  the  first  cir- 
cuit court  of  apiieal.s  I  want  to  read  the 
names  on  that  first  list  Th''  first  one  is 
Robert  Braiioher.  an  a-ssociate  lustice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Ccurt  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  He  sits  in  Eosfon  I  must  as- 
sume, and  I  am  sure  my  a.ssumption  is 
correct,  that  he  was  interviewed  by  this 
nominating  commission  and  found  duly 
qualified  and  was  placed  upon  the  list  of 
these  names  from  whom  the  Senator 
should  make  hi.s  recommendation  to  the 
President  Certainly,  u  man  who  sits  on 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  would  .seem  to  be  qualified. 

The  second  name  wa.^  .Andrew  Caffrey. 
chief  judije  of  the  U  S  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Mas,sachusett.s  He  siis  in 
Boston.  He  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  US 
district  court  for  that  district,  and  it 
would  certainly  on  its  face,  seem  he 
would  be  completely  and  fully  qualified 
I  have  heard  no  disqualifications  with 
regard  to  age  or  otherwise 

The  third  name  wa.s  of  a  very  dii.tin- 
guished  Ajnerican.  An  hibald  Cox.  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard  Law  S<  hool 
Cambridge  I  understand  that  Profes.sor 
Cox  was  over  the  age  recommended  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  over 
the  ape  by  whatever  standards  the  Pres- 
ident made  his  judgment  I  can  under- 
stand that.  Mr  President,  because  I 
nominated  a  judge  that  wa.s  63  or  64 
years  of  ace  and,  although  the  bench  and 
the  bar  in  North  Carolina  W€re  extreme- 
ly intere.stcd  in  this  man.  the  President 
refused  to  accept  that. 

So  I  understand  whv  Professor  Cox 
was  not  accepted 

The  fourth  name  was  Florence  Mur- 
ray, judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Rhode  Lsland.  and  .slie  sits  in  Providence. 
And  the  fifth  name  was  Miriam  Na- 
verira  de  Rodon.  a  professor  of  iaw  at 
Inter  Amencan  University  at  San  Juan 
PR. 

So  in  complying  with  the  instructions 
of  the  President  that  every  other  Senator 
in  this  Ixjdy  complied  with  there  were  five 
names  I  .selected  and  recommended  two 
judges  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  Cojrt  of 
Appeals  from  nominating  commissions 
from  the  list  .submitted  to  me.  Had  I 
ha<i  mv  own  choice  I  probably  would 
have  expanded  t)i.>  list.  I  minht  have 
lotted  elsewhere,  but  I  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  E.xecutive  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

But  for  some  rea.son  or  another  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts found  those  people  un-atisfactory 
So  for  the  first  time  and  the  only  time  I 
am  told  by  the  Justice  Department,  and 
if  I  am  wronK  I  hope  someone  will  cor 
rect  me.  the  nominating  commi.ssion  was 
requested  to  send  dowTi  a  second  list  of 
names.  This  request  was  acceded  to  in 


this  particular  instance  but  not  acceded 
to  by  the  President  in  any  other  case  I 
assume  that  the  New  York  Times  failed 
to  note  that  this  morning  So  who  do 
they  nominate  this  time' 

This  time  from  our  preliminary  in- 
quiries, and  we  have  made  some  sub- 
stantial inquiries  althouch  not  a.s  much 
as  I  would  have  made  with  adequate 
time,  but  on  May  29.  1980.  the  Justice 
Department  announced  that  six  more 
persons  were  being  recommended  by  the 
first  circuit  panel  of  the  US.  Circuit 
Judge  Nominating  Commi.s.sion  for  the 
new  judgeship  in  the  first  congressional 
district.  Those  persons  were  Elizabeth 
Bartholet.  a  member  of  the  Bars  of  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  New  York,  and  Uie  District 
of  Columbia,  and  assistant  profes.sor  of 
law  at  H.trvard  Law  School,  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

A  second  one  was  Antonia  Chayes.  a 
member  of  the  bars  of  Massac hu.setts 
and  Di.strict  of  Columbia  and  an  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States 

A  third  name  was  Jorge  L.  Cordova,  a 
member  of  the  bars  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  member 
of  a  vtry  prominent  Wa.shington  law 
firm 

The  fourth  name  was  Jaime  B  Pii.ster, 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Puerto  Rico,  also 
in  the  Office  for  Improvements  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice  here  in  the 
Depaitni'^nt   of  Justice   in   Washington 

Another  person  was  John  M  Greaney. 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Mnssarhusett^. 
and  an  a.s.sociate  justice  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetus  Appeals  Court  ir  Boston,  an- 
other associate  justice  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

A  .^ixth  member  was  Juan  R.  Tor- 
niella.  a  member  of  the  Bars  of  Puerto 
Rico  t.nd  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
a  US  district  judge  for  Puerto  Rico 
in  San  Juan 

So  you  .see.  now  we  have  a.  second  op- 
portunity of  .-^ix  more  names  submitted 
for  Senators  from  the  first  circuit  to 
make  their  choice,  a  privilege  not  af- 
forded any  other  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate No  one  has  pointed  out  that  any 
of  thefc  persons  were  di.squalifled  As  I 
pointed  out  ea'-'ier  I  understood  that 
Profes.'or  Cox  was  disqualified  becau.se 
<if  his  aiie  bill  none  of  the  others  were 
disqualified  But  apparently  .somehow 
or  another  thev  ia.'l  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Senators  from  Ma.ssa- 
ch  usetts. 

So  w.^at  happened'  They  were  not 
considered  The  President  made  no  se- 
lect on  irom  these. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pious 
talk  here  in  the  past  few  years  about 
considerirr  Federal  nominees  for 
judge.ships  on  the  basis  of  true  merit 
The  idea  has  been  to  get  (he  judgeships 
out  of  politics. 

If  this  judge  nomination  does  not  rep- 
resent a  purely  poJitical  maneuver  then 
I  do  not  know  one  when  I  see  one  be- 
cause for  the  .'econd  time  none  of  them 
recommended  by  the  very  distinguished 
commission  ui  the  First  DLStrict  were 
found  suitable  to  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts, 


I  think  it  might  be  well  before  we  go 
on  a  little  further  to  see  who  tliat  nomi- 
nating commi.ssion  really  was.  Let  us 
see.  Are  they  people  of  .some  stature? 
Were  they  really  making  the  bona  fide 
efforts  to  select  qualified  people?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  why  these  jjcople 
nominated  on  two  oc.'a,siuns  by  the  com- 
mission ,should  have  been  rejected? 

I  do  not  really  know  all  these  pnple 
who  were  on  the  first  circuit  commis- 
sion. But  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  .so  that  tlie  public 
may  know  tl.em  There  was  Robert 
Braucher.  F.sq  ,  who  was  chairman  from 
Boston,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hale 
&  Dorr.  He  was  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee There  was  Rae  B  Condon,  whom 
I  understand  to  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
flict of  Interest  Commission  from  Provi- 
dence. R.I  .  a  State  that  is  included  in 
the  first  circuit  There  is  Thoma.N  R 
Peterson,  president  oJ  the  Providence 
College  in  Providence.  R  I.,  a  man  cer- 
tainly of  some  distinction 

There  was  Charles  H  Abbott,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Skelton.  Taintor  & 
Abbott  of  Le\vist<>n.  Maine,  another 
State  inrUided  in  the  first  circuit. 

There  i,s  Franklin  Delano  Lopez,  from 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  I  do  not  really 
know  what  he  does,  but  Puerto  Ri^o  is 
in  this  circuit 

There  is  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Ida 
Mane  Wilson  from  Augu-sta,  Maine,  a 
gentlemaii  by  the  name  of  ChlTord  J 
Ross,  of  a  law  firm  of  F(oss  &  Davis  from 
Manchester.  N.H  .  one  by  the  name  of 
Geraldine  Lombardo  from  HinKhain 
Mass  .  and  I  do  not  know  what  this  per- 
son does,  another  one  named  Diane 
Lund,  apparently  from  a  law  firm  of 
Heaiy,  I  und  &  Fiske  of  Canibr  d^e.  Mass.. 
and  Frieda  Garcia,  from  Boston  Mass. 
So  ihere  was  a  nominating  commis- 
sion made  up  of  11  people  representing 
the  whole  first  circuit.  If  there  has  been 
any  di.squalifying  feature  abt»ut  any  ol 
those  people  on  that  nominating  com- 
mi.ssion. I  have  not  heard  it  and  the 
record  bears  no  indication  of  it. 

And  that  is  the  same  commLssion  that 
nominated  the  first  panel  in  1979. 

I  stand  to  be  corrected.  Mr  President 
It  is  even  a  little  wor.se  than  I  thought. 
They  were  not  only  di.s.satisfled  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission,  but 
they  were  dis.satisfied  with  the  commis- 
sion. So  the  names  of  the  persons  that 
I  just  gave  to  you  were  tnc  people  who 
were  on  the  second  commission.  The  firs*. 
commi.ssion  was  Florence  Rubin,  chair- 
man of  Newton.  Ma.ss..  made  up  of  Rae 
B.  Condon.  I  think  he  was  on  the  .second 
commission,  but  he  was  from  Rhode 
Island,  a  new  person  named  Carolyn 
Oik.  from  Worcester.  Mxss.,  a  new  per- 
-sun,  Richard  Donahue  from  Lowell. 
Mass ,  apparently  a  lawyer,  and  his 
name  was  not  on  the  other  commis- 
sion. Prof.  Paul  A  Freund,  from  Har- 
vard who  was  not  on  tlie  other  com- 
mi.ssion.  Daniel  M  Keyes.  Jr..  attor- 
ney from  Spr  .gfield.  Thomas  R  Peter- 
son, president  of  Providence  College  in 
Providence.  R.I..  who  was  on  the  other 
commission.  Charles  Abbott,  who  was  on 
the   other  commission,    from    Lewiston. 
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Maine.  Franklin  Delano  Lopez,  from 
San  Juan,  who  was  on  the  other  com- 
mission. Ida  Mane  Wilson  from  AugusU. 
Maine,  she  was  on  the  first  commission, 
but  not  on  the  other,  and  Clifford  J 
Ross  from  Ma.ssachu.selts.  who  was  on 
the  first  one.  So  let  me  go  back  and  put 
it  in  the  proper  perspective.  The  first 
commi.ssion  was  named  and  that  is  the 
one  I  just  listed.  Tlien  they  made  their 
recommendations  of  five  people,  five  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  or  jurists  in  the  first 
circuit.  But  for  some  reason  or  another 
none  of  those  were  found  satisfactory. 
And  as  I  point  out  again  the  President 
for  reasons  unbeknown  to  me.  decided 
tliat  he  would  appoint  a  second  com- 
mission 

In  other  words,  he  just  did  not  reject 
these  nominees  and  say  to  the  commis- 
sion bring  me  five  or  six  more.  He  re- 
oriented his  commission.  1  do  not  kno'^ 
what  the  resuson  for  tl;e  unhappmess 
with  the  first  commission  was  except 
apparently  there  were  not  any  names 
that  suited  the  right  people.  So  then 
thev  named  the  second  commission,  the 
names  of  whom  I  ju.st  gave  for  the  record 
earlier. 

And  this  is  the  commission  that  named 
six  p'^rsons  and  it  was  relea.scd  on  May 
29,  1980. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  six  in- 
dividuals were  ever  given  careful  con- 
sideration or  any  consideration  is  not 
reflected  by  the  record  No  one  knows. 
The  record  does  not  reflect  that  either 
one  of  them  was  ever  sent  douii  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President.  So  nothing  else 
was  done  in  the  First  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  vacancy  until  after  the  election 
and  until  November,  until  after  the 
election. 

So  there  were  11  nominees.  10  of  uhom 
'vere  clearly  qualified.  Professor  Cox 
having  been  disqualified  by  his  age  Then 
what  happened'  The  President  told  mc. 
and  told  me  I  could  quote  him  on  the 
fi&or  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  if  tliis  is 
not  right  then  someone  else  can  correct 
it.  He  said  yes  I  did  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
Democratic  Nominating  Convention 
that  I  would  submit  Mr.  Breyers  name 
after  the  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Where  is  the  merit  selection  system? 
I  asked  the  President  when  he  told  me 
that.  I  said.  Mr.  President,  may  I  quote 
you'  And  he  said.  yes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
knew  at  the  time  lie  made  the  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
before  the  Nominating  Convention  that 
all  17  other  nominees  of  the  President 
sent  to  this  Senate  by  the  President,  all 
of  w'hom  v.-ere  nominated  by  Members 
of  this  Senate,  would  be  left  hanging  or 
dangling  in  the  wind. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe — 
I  know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  made  an  agree- 
ment and  I  regret  that  lie  made  an  agree- 
ment— to  do  for  the  Senator  from  Ma.*-- 
sachusetts  before  the  nominating  con- 
vention what  he  had  refu.sed  to  do  for 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  wiio 
had  requested  it  I  must  say  I  do  not 
know  whether  anyone  has  requested  it, 
but  I  did  talk  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
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men;  about  the  possibility  of  new  nonu- 
nee.v  m  my  own  circuit. 

I  regret  that  the  President  made  that 
agreement  with  Mr  Kennedy  because 
at  that  time  Mr  Breyers  name  had  not 
been  selected  by  any  nominating  com- 
mi.ssion. In  other  words,  an  agreement  to 
send  this  down  to  the  Senate  after  Ih-^ 
election  had  to  carry  with  it  un  under- 
standing that.  "We  are  goin?  to  keep  on 
until  we  get  us  a  nominating  cfjmmission 
that  will  send  down  the  name  we  want  ■ 
And  then  they  have  the  audacity  to  talk 
about  merit  selection  of  judges. 

Who  were  these  nominees  who  were 
left — to  find  the  word  that  was  used — 
left  twisting  in  the  wind,  slowly  twisting 
in  the  wind?  Who  were  these  .sacrificial 
Iambs  from  all  over  the  country  who 
were  sacrificed  m  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senator  Kennedy  could  have 
this  agreement  to  nomn.ate  Mr  Breyer"' 
Mr.  Howard  Saches.  from  Missouri,  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Api>eaL';.  was 
nominated  and  the  nomination  was 
pending  before  the  .Judiciary  Committee, 
a  nomination  recommended  en  July  1, 
1980. 

I  as.sume  it  would  ha\e  had  to  have 
the  blessings  of  Senator  Eacleton  or  it 
would  not  have  been  sent  down 

Mr  Andrew  L  Jefferson,  of  Texas,  rep- 
resenting the  fiftli  circuit,  was  left 
slowly  twisting  in  the  wind.  I  am  sure 
that  he  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  12,  1979.  a  year  and  a 
day  before  Mr  Breyers  nomination  wa.'; 
selected,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
di.stint--ui.'-hed  Democratic  Senator  'Mr. 
BENT.SEN ' .  But  he  w  as  one  of  'he  sacrifi- 
cial lambs. 

Eugene  H.  Nicker.son.  of  New  York,  of 
the  second  circuit,  nominated  on  Au- 
gust 29.  1980.  2  months  or  more  before 
Mr  Breycr.  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
acquiescence  and  approval  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  Movnih.^n  ' . 
Nicholas  Bua.  from  Illinois,  of  the 
seventh  circuit,  left  danglinp  in  the  wind. 
a  sacnficial  lamb 

James  P.  Jones  of  the  western  district 
of  Virginia,  nominated  m  May  of  1979. 
John  E.  Sprizzo.  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  nominated  back  in 
June 

Gerald  Arnold,  from  my  own  State. 
nominated  on  Aiigu.-t  27.  cleared  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Bar  A.ssoci- 
alion.  a  distinguished  judge  on  the  North 
Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  Another  one 
of  the  sacrificial  lambs. 

You  say  I  am  not  interested''  Of 
course  I  am  interested.  Any  U.S  Senator 
worth  his  salt  would  not  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  some  shenanigans  su(  h  as 
this  go  on  while  his  own  nominee,  a  man 
of  the  distinction  of  Gerald  Arnold. 
dangled  m  the  wind  and  went  down  the 
dram,  without  something  bein^'  said 

Gerald  B  Lackey.  Northern  District 
of  Ohio.  I  am  sure,  had  the  arquicscenr^e 
if  not  the  recommendation  of  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  and  Senator  Glenn. 
Peter  Lowrey.  western  distnct  of 
Texas  David  Roberts,  the  di.strict  of 
Maine  Here  is  a  judge  nominated  to 
take  the  place,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
Senator    Mitchell,    who    resigned    his 


seat  to  come  to  the  Senate.  Wliai  is 
Senator  Mitchelt.  Going  to  say  when  he 
goes  back  to  Maine  next  year  for  re- 
elec'ion?  He  will  say.  "I  m  sorry,  I 
c.-.uldn't  get  my  nominee  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciar.-  Committee,  the  man  need- 
ed to  fill  my  place  even  though  Mr 
Breyer  was  nominated  on  the  13th  and 
appro\ec  4  days  later  That  ls  another 
one. 

Raymond  L  Finrh.  of  the  Virpm 
Islands:  Ralph  W  Nimmons.  Jr  the 
middle  district  of  Florida;  Israel  Glas- 
ser.  eastern  district  of  New  York; 
Philip  Weinberg,  eastern  district  of 
New  York:  Miguel  A  Gimenez-Munoz^ 
I  apologize  for  my  pronounciation — of 
Puerto  Rico.  James  E  Sheffield,  eastern 
district  of  Virginia, 

Then  we  have  Walter  Heen.  of  Ha- 
waii, nominated  m  February,  recom- 
mended by  Senator  iNorvE  and  Senator 
Matstnaca  Senator  iNoryr  tells  me 
that  there  has  been  no  civil  court  iii 
the  Federal  court  m  Hawaii  for  a  long 
time  Here  is  a  man  who  was  nommatec 
in  February  and  who.se  no.Tiination  i.s 
still  pending. 

.Ml  those  ;"  people  were  sacrificial 
;  Limbs 

Mr  President,  m  a  few  week.s,  I  .shar. 
leave  this  body.  Some  of  my  friends  and 
f-ssociates  have  suggested  to  me  that  I 
turn  my  head  the  other  way  and  keep 
quiet  about  this  nomination,  and  that 
would  be  the  ea.sy  way  out  However  :t 
has  been  my  policy  during  30  years  of 
public  hfe  to  speak  out  when  I  saw 
something  that  I  felt  was  patently 
wrong  For  that  reason,  I  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  oppose  this  nomination,  not 
l:ecau.se  of  the  persons  involved — be- 
cause I  bear  them  no  ill  will — but  be- 
rause  of  Vac  manner  m  which  it  was 
handled 

When  I  return  to  North  Carolina.  I 
will  take  with  me  my  se'.f- respect  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  did  not  deviate 
from  my  principles  of  speaking  out 
against  something  I  considered  wrong 
Mr,  President.  I  have  not  told  the 
whole  story:  I  have  not  told  the  whole 
sordid  story,  I  have  just  stated  that 
twice  the  President  appointed  commii- 
sions  to  nominate  cand. dales  to  fill  this 
vacancy,  and  the  .second  commission  was 
the  only  time  in  President  Carter's  ad- 
m  nistration  that  he  did  this 

I  have  stated  that  President  Carter 
himself,  told  mc  that  he  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  before  the  Democratic 
Convention,  that  he  would  send  Mr. 
Brevers  name  to  the  Senate  after  the 
election,  and  I  have  told  the  Senate  that 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
President  did  not  know  that  the.se  other 
17  were  going  to  be  left  go:ng  down  the 
dram  But  he  made  that  commitment  at 
a  time  when  Mr  Breyers  name  was  not 
on  anybody's  list,  not  on  any  nominat- 
ing committee's  hst.  And  the  New  York 
Times  has  the  audacity  to  talk  about 
merit  selection  of  judges,  knowing  full 
well  the  shenanigans  that  went  on  If 
they  did  not  know  it  they  did  som.e  poor 
reporting 

What  happened^  If  the  President  s  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  going  to  be  carried  out 
we  had  to  have  another  nominating  com- 
imttee  Well,  this  time,  apparently,  it  was 
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felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  add  any 
more  new  names  to  the  Selection  Com- 
mission but  that  there  was  a  need  for 
some  more  names. 

Nobody  has  put  into  the  record  of  the 
Senate,  to  my  knowledge — and  if  they 
have,  I  hope  somebody  will  call  it  to  my 
attention — any  of  the  disqualifications 
for  the  names  submitted,  except  one.  Ar- 
chibald Cox  I  certainly  felt  that  his  so- 
called  disqualification  was  not  a  disquali- 
fication, and  I  hope  that  sometime  we 
will  amend  the  law.  We  have  just  elected 
a  man  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  who  soon  will  be  70  years  old;  and 
if  we  can  do  that.  I  believe  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  judfie  of  the  circuit 
court  if  he  is  64.  65.  or  66.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  mans  age  should  disqualify  him. 
Anyway,  we  decided  that  we  would  not 
appoint  a  third  nominatinK  commission 
but  that  we  would  ask  them  to  see  wnat 
they  could  do  about  sendinR  us  somebody 
el.se  s  name  I  suspect — I  have  no  knowl- 
edge— that,  .somehow  or  other,  the  word 
had  gotten  to  them  that  Steve  Breyer's 
niune  was  needed  on  this  list. 

So.  on  November  10.  2  days  before 
we  returned  from  our  election  recess,  the 
Justice  Department  announced  the 
names  of  three  additional  persons  re-- 
ommended  by  the  ITS  Circuit  Jud>;e 
Nominating;  Commission  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  new  circuit  judgeship  created 
by  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1978. 
for  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Who  heads  that  list?  Senators  do  not 
need  me  to  tell  them  who  heads  that 
list— they  know  It  is  Stephen  Breyer. 
the  man  whom  Senator  Kennedy  and 
President  Carter  agreed  they  would 
nominate  as  soon  as  the  election  was 
over. 

I  know  Mr  Breyer.  He  is  on  the  stafT 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard  I  do  not  doubt 
at  all  that  he  is  a  smart  man  But  there 
Is  just  something  that  smacks  of  being 
wrong  when  we  continue  for  the  third 
time  to  get  a  list  of  names  and  we  get 
his  name  on  it.  There  were  two  other 
people  on  the  list— Clyde  Ferguson,  a 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard,  and  Wil- 
liam G  Young,  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Commonwealth  of 
Mas.sachusetts 

Within  3  days  from  the  time  that  an- 
nouncement was  made.  Mr.  Breyers 
name  already  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion as  a  circuit  court  judge. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  agreement 
was  between  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Kennedy  They  will  have  to 
speak  for  them.selves.  But  the  reports  I 
had  indicated-and  the  actual  facts  in- 
dicated—that no  Judiciarv  Committee 
meeting  wa.s  held  The  reports  I  had 
wf-re  that  it  would  be  polled  out  and  no 
other  committee  meeting  would  be  held 
so  that  these  other  17  could  not  be 
considered  It  i.<  a  sreat  deal  for  Sena- 
tnr  TluRMOND  and  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  corimittec.  because  they  are 
Koing  to  get  17  Republican  nomliit-es  I 
have  to  say.  m  all  candor,  as  many  as 
we  LX»mo<.rats  had.  it  certainly  would  be 
enticing  On  the  other  hand,  these  17 
names  were  submitted. 


So.  there  we  are — most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, most  unusual  circum- 
stances. We  have  an  agreement  by  the 
President  to  send  down  a  name  for  a 
circuit  court  Judge,  a  person  whose 
name  had  not  been  selected  by  either 
of  the  two  previous  nominating  commit- 
tees. Then,  as  soon  as  the  election  was 
over,  the  nominating  committee,  lo  and 
behold,  does  send  down  the  list  with  his 
name  on  it. 

What  kind  of  hearing  was  held?  Well. 
the  Congressional  Record  was  delivered 
to  my  olBce  sometime  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  November 
17.  According  to  the  transcript  of  that 
confirmation  hearing  on  Professor 
Breyer.  held  on  the  17th,  it  was  con- 
vened at  10  35  am.  Remember,  we  re- 
ce.ved  our  Congressional  Record  be- 
tween 11  and  12  o  clock 

Present  at  that  hearing  were  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  DeConcini.  Senator 
Hatch,  and  Senator  Cochran  Also  pres- 
ent was  Senator  Chafee.  who.  by  the 
way.  represents  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  is  in  this  circuit. 

I  think  it  would  bear  well  to  read  this 
transcript 

Confirmation  Hearing  of  Prof    SxEPHrN  O 
Briyfr  to  bc  us    Circuit  Judge  for  the 
First    Circutt   Court   of   Appeals 
iMonday.  November  17.  1980) 

0S    Senate. 
CoMicrrrEE  on  the  Judiciart. 

Washington.  D  C 
The  Committee  met    pursuant   to  notice. 
In  Room  2228.  Dlrltsen  Senate  Office  Building 
at      10:35     am.     Hon      Dennis     DeConcini, 
presiding. 

Present  Senators  DeConcini.  Kennedy. 
Hatch.  Cochran 

Also  present:  Senator  Chafee 
Staff  Present:  Burt  Wldes.  Committee 
Council:  Mike  Altler.  Counsel  with  Senator 
DeConcini.  Duke  Short.  Chief  Minority  In- 
vestigator. Boyd  HolUngsworth.  Counsel 
with  Senator  Cochran.  Romano  Romanl. 
Counsel   with  Senator  DeConcini 

Senator  DeConcini  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee    will    come    to    order. 

This  hearing  Is  on  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  O  Breyer  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
position  of  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  By  blue 
slips  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Tsongas 
have  approved  the  nomination 

Mr  Breyers  background  Investigation, 
which  has  been  extensive  both  by  the  minori- 
ty which  we  soon  will  be  and  the  majority 
which  we  still  are.  and  Indicates  a  wide  ex- 
perience, a  Hne  reputation,  and  a.s  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  has 
worked  verv  closely  with  you.  I  can  assure 
this  Committee  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  the  quality  of  your  leadership  and 
of  vour  bipartisan  support  and  your  ap- 
proach towards  constructive  changes  In  the 
Judiciary  and  your  wrilllngness  to  cooperate 
with  all  parties  Involved  In  legislation  Is  ex- 
emplary I  am  very  pleased  to  see  >hat  you 
have  been  nominated  to  this  position  and 
support  the  nomination  even  before  I  hear 
any  opposition  from  the  three  Senators  that 
are  before  us. 

Senator  Hatch  ha.s  another  scheduled 
meetlni?  and  he  has  asked  If  he  could  be 
heard  first  If  you  have  no  objection.  Sena- 
tor Tsongas  and  Chairman  Kennedy,  we  will 
hear  Senator  Hatch 

statement  of   HON     ORRIN   C.     HATCH.    V  s     SEN- 
ATOR   FROM    THE    STATE    OF    UTAH 

Senator  Hatch  Thank  vou  Mr  Chairman 
Mr  Chairman  It  Is  rare  that  this  Committee 
receives     a     nomination     whose     character 


judicial  temperament  and  intel.eftua: 
ability  are  known  firsthand  by  Us  members 
It  Is  rare  that  this  Committee  is  able  to 
as.sess  the  qiiallflratlons  of  a  nominee  not 
solely  on  the  basis  of  written  recommenda- 
tions and  hearsay  evidence,  b::t  on  thp  b'sis 
iif  flrsthaiid  experience 

I  am  extremely  pleased  tnat  the  name  of 
Stephen  Breyer  has  been  placed  In  nomina- 
tion for  the  First  CIrcul'  court  There  Is 
simply  no  question  in  my  mind  nor  I  would 
guess  In  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  Steve  Is  eminent- 
ly well  qualified  for  this  position 

There  Is  no  question  that  he  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  bench  and  a  rredlt  to  the  good 
Judgment  of  this  Commutee  Speaking  (.: 
course  as  a  partl.san.  I  cannot  honestly  say 
that  I  am  disappointed  that  Steve  win  no 
longer  be  employed  by  the  majority  al- 
though come  to  think  of  It  that  would  not 
be  such  a  bad  Idea  this  next  year  But  he 
has  always  proven  to  be  a  highly  capable 
proponent  of  the  majorllys  positions,  always 
conducting  himself  with  the  utmost  candor 
and  Integrity 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  recite  again  the 
formal  qualifications  of  the  nonUnee  excep'. 
to  say  that  for  an  Individual  so  relatively 
youthful,  he  has  enjoyed  a  remarkably  broad 
range  of  legal  experiences.  1  think  I  can 
speak  for  those  of  us  on  the  minority  that 
we  strongly  support  this  ii;)mlna:ion  as  one 
of  the  best  nomlnatlon.s  for  the  Federal  bench 
over  these  last  two  years — frankly,  over  the 
last  four  years  that  I  have  been  on  this  Com- 
mittee and  over  these  last  two  years  where 
we  have  had  such  an  Influx  of  Federal 
Judgeships 

So  with  that  I  would  strongly  support 
Steve  Breyer  for  this  position.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  allowing  me  to  go  first  so  I  can 
make  my  other  commitments 

Senator  DeConcini  Thank  you  I  would 
only  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  other  out- 
standing appointments  from  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Richard  Bllby.  that  came  forward 

I  want  to  welcome  Senator  Chafee  here 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  heur  from 
you 

First.  Chairman  Kennedy. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON     EDWARD   M     Kr.NNraT,  U.S 
SENATOR  FROM  THF  STATF  OF   M ASSACHUSTTTS 

Senator  Kenned v  Mr  Chalrrcaii,  It  Ls  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  come  before  you 
this  morning  and  to  express  my  support  for 
President  Carters  nomination  for  Stephen 
Breyer  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  First  Circuit 

Mr  Breyer  Is  highly  qualified  by  his  bacll- 
ground  and  experience  for  this  position  1 
believe  that  he  will  serve  with  great  distinc- 
tion on  the  Court  of  .A.ppeals.  and  t  hope 
that  this  Committee  will  recommend  his  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate 

In  a  sense,  all  of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mlt'ee  take  pride  In  this  nomination,  because 
It  Is  a  genuinely  olpartlsan  appointment  For 
the  past  two  years.  Mr  Breyer  has  .served  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee  During  this 
time,  all  the  me.mbers  of  the  Committee  have 
come  to  know  him  well,  to  respect  his  out- 
stindlng  ability  and  to  value  his  extraor- 
dinary fairness  and  objectivity. 

Mr  Breyer  served  the  Committee  while  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  professor  on  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  Law  School  His  Imerest 
In  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  his  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice and  to  his  preeminent  record  as  a  legal 
scholar  In  the  field  of  deregulation 

More  than  any  other  scholar  or  expert  In 
the  field.  Mr  Breyer  uas  the  architect  of  the 
landmark  legislation  that  deregulated  the 
airline  Industry  In  1978  and  the  trucking  In- 
dustry In   1980 

His  intellectual  ability  and  his  practical 
skill  were  essential  elements  In  passing  that 
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;egislallon  and  brl.iglng  a  new  era  of  com- 
pelltlou    to  our   free   enterprise   sy.'.teni 

Mr  Chairman.  I  could  cite  many  other 
examples  of  Mr  Breyer  s  remarkable  achieve- 
ments He  po.s.sesses  a  rare  combination  of 
extraordinary  intellect  and  practical  expe- 
rience i:...i  will  enable  him  to  serve  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Federal  bench  I 
believe  he  has  the  capacity  and  the  potential 
to  become  cne  of  America  s  finest  judges,  and 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  approve  his  nom- 
ination. ^^   , 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Chairman 

Kennedy 

Senator  Tsongas. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON     PAUL  E    TSONGAS.  US    SEN- 
ATOR   FROM    THE    STATE    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Tsongas  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  a  written  statement  but  I  woxild  like 
to  Just  make  two  comments  One  that  I 
think  It  speaks  well  of  our  system  that  some- 
one like  Stephen  Breyer.  when  available,  be 
appointed  to  the  bench  and.  secondly,  wants 
to  be  appointed  to  the  bench 

In  reading  through  his  background,  one  is 
struck  at  how  comprehensive  It  is  to  provide 
the  kind  If  you  will,  of  perspective  that  I 
think  any  bench  needs,  and  it  is  so  often 
lacking  Orrin  Hatch  said  he  could  not 
imagine  anything  he  would  add  to  the 
resume  I  would  say  that  perhaps  had  he 
gone  to  Yale  Law  School  rather  than  Har- 
vard. It  might  have  been  a  little  bit  more 
perspective,   but   we   will   leave  that  as  it   Is 

I  think  it  is  important  since  a  lot  of  the 
Issues  that  have  been  raised  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  go  to  philosophy  and  ones 
partlculir  position  on  particular  issues,  and 
I  think  this  nomination  is  important  m  the 
sense  that  It  talks  about  substance  compe- 
tent qualifications,  and  I  thmk  provides  a 
certain.  If  you  will  precedent  that  hopefully 
will    be   followed   as  we  proceed  on 

Sk)  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Kennedy   in   endorsing   thp   nomination 

Senator  DeConcini  Thank  you.  Senator 
Tsongas  and  Chairman  Kennedy  We  appre- 
ciate your  support  of  this  nominee  and  the 
background  and  how  well  you  know  the  in- 
dividual 

Mr  Breyer  do  you  have  any  opeiilng  state- 
ment •> 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  C  BRETER,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, TO  BE  U  S  CIRCnT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
PIR.ST    CIRCUIT    COURT    OF    APPEALS 

Mr  Breyer  No  I  would  Just  like  to  thank 
you  and  thank  the  Senators  who  have  spoken 
for  their  ver.>  Aind  remarks,  and  I  hope  1 
can  live  up  to  that 

Senator  DeConcini,  Do  you  care  to  Intro- 
duce anyone"" 

Mr  Breyer  My  wife  and  two  of  my  three 
children  wife,  Joanna,  and  Chloe  and  Nell 
My  third  one,  Michael,  is  at  home 

Senator  DeConcini  We  welcome  the  fam- 
ily of  the  nominee 

Mr  Breyer  yo\i  have  heard  all  the  ques- 
tions that  we  submit  to  various  nominees, 
and  I  will  submit  to  you  as  I  have  to  every 
other  nominee,  a  list  of  questions  relating  to 
organized  crime  I  would  appreciate  if  you 
would  answer  those  for  us  prior  to  reporting 
your  nomination  out 

I  need  not  ask  you  the  norma!  questions 
that  I  ask  nominees  about  Judicial  tenure 
Toil  were  instrumental  In  having  drafted 
that  and  having  It  pa-ss  both  the  .Senate  and 
the  House,  and  as  you  know,  has  been  en- 
acted into  law  It  Is  a  tribute  to  your  legal 
ability  to  help  steer  such  legislation  through 
this  body  as  well  as  many  other  examples 

With  that  I  have  no  further  questions  I 
would  at  this  time  ask  Senator  Chafee  if  he 
cares  to  make  a  statement  If  he  does,  he 
may  proceed  If  he  has  questions,  I  will  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
questions 

Senator  Chafee  Thank  you.  Mr  Chair- 
man   If  It  Is  suitable  with  you.  I  thought  I 


do  the  kind  of  Job 
would  reflect  ?red'.t 
of  our  country  and 

Mr    Chairman    and 


would  wait  until  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  were    through   asking  questions   and 
then  I  would  ask  some 
Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you.  Mr    Chair- 
man   I  really  do  not  have  any  questions  of 
the  nominee.  Mr    Chairman    I  would  like  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  him  for  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  We  all  know- 
how  important  it  Is  to  have  well  qualified,  ex- 
perienced   people    serving    on    the    Federal 
bench    I  think.  Mr    Chairman,  the  President 
has  nimed  Mr   Breyer  to  the  bench  realizing 
that   we  do   have   that   critical   need   In   t;.e 
country,    and    because   of   his   experience,    I 
think   he  will   certainly 
that   we  need  and   that 
on   the  Judicial   system 
on  this  Committee 

I   have   no   questions, 
would  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  any  questions  or  statements  that  he 
would  like  to  make. 

Before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  add  Sen- 
ator TTiurmond  is  not  here  today,  but  also 
would  like  for  me  to  convey  to  the  nominee 
his  support  for  his  confirmation 
Senator  DeConcini    Thank  you. 
Senator  Chafee 

Senator  Chafee  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman 
Mr    Chairman    1  would  be  at  fault  If  I  did 
not    express    my    disappointment    that    the 
nominee  for  this  First  Circuit  vacancy  is  not 
from  Rhode  Island   As  perhaps  you  know.  Mr 
Chairman,     this    First    Circuit    covers    lour 
States  and  Puerto  Rico   It  covers  Maine.  New- 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Lsland  and  Massac htisetts 
Currently  sitting  on  the  Court  is  a  resident 
of  New-  Hampshire,  one  from  Maine   and  one 
from    Massachu.setts,    so    when    this    fourth 
judgeship  was  created  for  the  First  Circuit  i 
was   very   hopeful    that    the   President    would 
appoint    somebody    from    Rhode    Island    in- 
stead of  a  second  resident  of  Massachusetts 
In  effect  this  First  Circuit  is  the  Supreme 
Court   as    far    as    we    are    concerned   in    our 
State,  since  of  course  the  opfKirtunlty  to  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court   as  you  know   is  very 
limited   and   hence   the   major   decisions   on 
appeals  from  the  District  Court  in  our  State 
are  determined   by  this  F^rst  Circuit  Court 
Nonetheless  the  President  made  his  appoint- 
ment and  It  appears  to  have  considerable  sup- 
port here  in  the  Judiciary  Committee   None- 
theless,   also   I   think   it   is   incumbent   upon 
me  SLs  a  senator  from  Rhode   Island  to  ask 
some  questions  about  this  nominee,  whom  1 
have  never  met  before  and  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  through   reputation  or  other- 
wise   So  I  have  a  couple  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  you.  Mr  Breyer 

I  did  read  over  your  response  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  judgeship  question- 
naire response,  and  you  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Senators  from  your  State,  nave 
had  deep  involvement  in  landmark  legisla- 
tion which  has  gone  through  this  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate,  but  as  yet  relatively 
unchallenged, 

I  am  thinking  about  the  airline  and  truck- 
ing deregulation  and  legislation  providing 
rights  for  the  institutionalized  and  perhaps 
we  will  even  get  on  with  some  changes  in 
fair  housing  and  the  criminal  code 

Now.  my  question  is  of  you  :  What  assur- 
ance can  we  have  that  your  close  involve- 
ment with  these  matters  here  on  this  Com- 
mittee would  not  prejudice  you  in  any  way 
in  your  ability  to  conduct  fair  and  impar- 
tial review  of  decisions  on  these  matters  that 
you  have  been  so  eminently  involved  w-ithV 

Mr  Breyer  That  is  a  very  good  question. 
Senator  I  think  on  that,  in  that  area,  I  have 
to  and  I  would  want  to  follow  the  precedents 
and  the  ethics,  the  canons  of  ethics  and  the 
behavior  of  other  people  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  process  who  have 
become  Judges  There  are,  and  It  depends  In 
part    on    the    degree    of    your    Involvement, 


there  are  certain  canons  of  ethics  that  pre- 
vent you  from  deciding  certain  cases  where 
you  had  a  great  deal  of  involvement  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  case.  In  other  areas. 
where  It  Is  perfectly  proper  to  sit,  I  would 
simply  have  to  act  as  a  judge  which  would 
mean  that  I  could  not  substiiu'.e  my  persona; 
predelictions  or  feelings  about  the  wisdom 
of  any  particular  legislation  lor  what  was 
right  on  the  law 

I  mean  that  is  an  area  that  I  have  thought 
about  to  some  extent  because  of  course  when 
we  were  dealing  with  airline  deregulation  and 
trucking  deregulation  the  matter  came  up 
about  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  courts 
to  work  those  changes  even  without  legisla- 
tion Despite  my  firm  convictions  that  was  a 
desirable  direction  to  go  in,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  here  that  it  would  require  legis- 
lation for  coun.s  would  on  the  basis  of  prece- 
dents and  law  be  required  to  decide  the  con- 
trary of  what  we  felt  was  desirable  In  other 
words,  I  would  have  to  act  as  a  judge,  I  would 
have  to  follow  the  canons  of  ethics  I  would 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  other  people 

There  are  many  fine  people  that  have  been 
m  the  legislative  process  and  have  then  gone 
on  to  the  bench  and  I  would  have  to  follow 
the  examples  of  people  who  have  been  heavily 
involved  in  litigation  that  has  policy  issues 
involved  and  later  on  policy  decisions  come 
up  on  related  matters,  and  that  Is  what  I 
w  ould  intend  to  do. 

Senator  Chafee  Yes,  I  think  you  would 
be  in  a  very  unenviable  position  perhaps,  for 
instance  in  fair  housing  legislation  there 
could  even  be  a  constitutional  challenge  In 
one  way  or  another  to  it.  which  would  have 
to  hear  after  having  supported  it  vigorously 
here, 

Mr  Breyer  Pair  housing  legislation  has 
not  become  law,  and  should  a  comparable 
example  arise  I  would  follow  the  appropriate 
precedent  I  think  if  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  some  kmd  of  conflict,  that  I  must 
disqualifv  myself. 

Senator  Chafee  Also  in  looking  over  your 
resume  I  see  you  were  director  of  Peter 
Merrill  Associates,  but  then  you  say  you 
have  been  inactive  as  director  and  received 
no  payment  What  is  the  legal  stattis  of  an 
inactive  director'' 

Mr  Breyer  I  mean  this  was  Just  a  friend 
of  mine  who  started  an  organization  that  I 
simply  did  not  participate  m,  and  when  I 
came  down  here,  I  looked  up  the  appropriate 
canons  of  ethics  I  received  $50  a  year  or 
something  like  that  before  I  came  here  He 
was  trying  U^  start  out  a  small  company.  1 
said  I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  It, 
so  there  would  not  be  the  appearance  of  any 
kind  of  thing  and  he  said  come  back  on 
board  and  if  you  get  cut- well,  of  course  I 
will  resign  now  entirely. 

Senator  Chafee  Tliere  has  been  consider- 
able atonements  thrown  your  way  here  for 
your  vast  experience  and  broad  background 
Yet  I  noticed  that  you  have  never  pursued, 
tried  a  case  to  its  conclusion. 
Is  that  fair' 

Mr  Breyer  When  I  went  before  the  selec- 
tion committee  the  Department  of  Justice 
lists  five  areas  It  says  trial  area.  apF>ellate 
area  teaching  writing,  and  legislative  work, 
and  It  savs  you  have  to  be  qualified  in  two 
of  the  five  I  felt  perhaps  perhaps  immodest- 
ly. I  felt  in  four  of  the  five  I  was  pretty 
well  qualified 

Senator  Ch.afee  Let  us  go  through  each. 
The  first  is  teacher"" 

Mr  Breyer  I  hope  I  am  qualified  as  a 
teacher  Y'ou  can  ask  m\  students  aind  col- 
leagues 

Senator    Chafee     We.i     from    Harvard.    I 
think  we  can  accept  that  as  qu&llfled 
Give  us  the  next  one 
Mr  Bre^-xr  "The  next  was  appellate  work 
Senator   Chafee.   Let   us   go   through  that 
one     I    have    come    to    this    Interview    here 
without  vast  experience,  like  the  other  mem- 
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t>ers  ol  the  Committee  have  had  with  you. 
So  I  do  not  know  yuur  background  but  I  am 
interested.  You  are  going  to  hear  cases  from 
my  Stale  which  Is  the  court  of  last  resort 
really. 

Mr  Breyer  I  have  spoken  In  your  State, 
alumni  groups  and  so  forth.  I  would  hope 
the  fact  that  I  am  from  Massachusetts,  and 
not  Rhode  Island,  would  not  In  any  way 
prevent  me  from  deciding  cases  In  your  State 
on  the  same  basis  of  fairness  as  others. 

Senator  CHArtE.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
that  Let  us  hear  about  the  second  point. 
We  liave  teaching  qualined. 

Mr  Breyer.  Appellate  work.  When  I  worked 
in  the  Justice  Department,  I  was  put  In 
charge  of  writing  the  appellate  briefs  from 
the  Antitrust  Division,  and  so  I  reviewed  and 
read  appellate  briefs  In  that  capacity  I 
have  worked  since  I  have  been  a  teacher  on 
a  consulting  basis,  and  from  time  to  time 
have  written  appellate  briefs,  and  I  appeared 
when  I  was  in  the  Department  in  court  and 
argued,  for  example,  in  Mercer  v  Akron.  I 
argued  to  the  Appellate  Court  of  Appeals 

Senator  Chafee.  You  have  argued  an  ap- 
pellate case? 

Mr    Breyer    Yes.  Most  of  my  work  In  law 
school,  as  I  know  yen  are  familiar  with,  is 
primarily  with  appellate  cases    What  we  are 
doing    basically    in    law    school    leaching    Is 
going  through  appellate  cases  and  consider- 
ing them,  and  considering  how  ihey  might 
be  decided  and   what   the   logic  of  them   Is. 
But  I  would  say  In  practical  experience  there 
as  well  as  in  teaching  I  have  some  experience. 
Senator  Chafle  You  have  argued  an  appel- 
late case  before  the  Supreme  Court  ■> 
Mr.    Breyer.    No.   it   was  Sixth   Circuit 
Senator  Chafes.  Sixth  Circuit   How  many? 
Mr.  Breyer.  I  argued  that  one.  1  had  that 
oral  appearance  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
have  briefed. 

Senator  Chafee.  One  case? 
Mr    Breyer.  For  oral  appearance. 
Senator  Cuatec.  In  other  words  you  took 
It  all  the  way? 

Mr    Breyer.  That   is  right. 
Senator  Chafee.  What  is  next? 
Mr    Breyer    The  third  one  was  writing.  I 
can  go  through  this  if  you  like 

Senator  Chafee  You  have  done  notes  and 
law  review  articles? 

Mr  Breyer  I  have  had  two  books  pub- 
lished and  a  third  one  has  been  accepted 
by  Harvard  University  Press  I  have  In  my 
resume  there  7  or  8  or  9  fairly  extensive 
articles,  and  I  have  written  other  less  exten- 
sive articles,  but  I  have  written  pretty 
extensively  on  administrative  law.  antitrust 
law  and  other  aspects  of  Federal  law.  The 
fourth  area  was.  I  am  trying  to  remember 
the  exact  phrasing,  but  it  was  more  or  less 
law  reform  work  in  the  Federal  area 

In  that  I  feel  it  Is  fair  to  say  I  have 
pretty  extensive  experience  because  of  my 
work  here,  and  my  work  on  airline  deregu- 
lation, wiilch  Involved  Senate  hearings  and 
carrying  the  legislation  through,  my  work 
with  this  Committee  on  a  large  number  of 
bills  and  hearings  and  nominations  and 
other  areas  But  even  leaving  the  Commit- 
tee apart,  I  appeared  before  administrative 
tribunals  and  argued  for  various  kinds  of 
administrative  reform,  so  I  fell  In  that 
fourth  area  that  I  had  pretty  extensive 
qualifications. 

In  other  words,  they  would  ask  for  two 
and  I  felt  In  four  areas  I  had  pretty  strong 
paper  qualifications  anyway,  and  the  merits 
of  that  I  think  you  can  best  hnd  out  by 
asking  others. 

The  fifth  area,  the  trial  area,  in  my  own 
mind  I  feel  it  is  important  to  have  either  trial 
experience  or  some  familiarity  with  the  trial 
process.  If  you  are  going  to  be  appellate  court 
Judge.  The  question  Is,  since  I  think  there  are 
many  such  Judges  who  are  not  trial  lawyers, 
who  maybe  have  not  been  in  trial  courtroom! 
what  is  there  In  my  background  that  is  an 
equivalent  substitute  or  gives  me  at  least  an 


approach,  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  nec- 
es.sary  experience'  I  am  moderately  familiar 
With  the  rules  of  evidence  I  have  taught 
evidence  for  three  years  at  Harvard.  When 
I  was  In  the  Appellate  Division,  when  1  was 
running  the  Appellate  section  of  the  Anii- 
trusl  Division,  as  a  sort  of  acting  head  there, 
I  became  familiar  with  trial  records  We 
worked  heavily  with  trial  records  When  I 
worked  with  Archibald  Cux,  I  was  Assistant 
Federal  Prosecutor  in  the  Watergate's  prose- 
cutor's force,  and  at  that  time  I  organized 
an  investigative  phase  of  the  cases,  some  of 
the  cases  that  eventually  went  to  trial,  so 
I  was  heavily  involved  there  with  the  prepra- 
tlons  for  trial,  investigating  witnesses,  or- 
ganizing data,  getting  the  things  ready  to  go 
to  a  grand  jury  and  so  forth,  so  I  was  heavily 
invoUed  In  that  Investigative  phase.  Then 
finally  I  thmk  in  the  work,  while  a  legisla- 
tive hearing  I  am  well  aware  is  not  equiva- 
lent. 1-s  not  the  same  as  a  Judicial  hearing, 
nonetheless  a  lot  of  work,  particularly  in  the 
airline  thing,  is  similar  It  li  an  adversary 
context.  It  Is  preparing  witnesses  It  is  ques- 
tioning witnesses  It  Is  pulling  together  the 
Information  you  receive  in  an  organized  way, 
so  that  It  can  be  presented  coherently  to 
make  an  argument.  It  is  taking  account  of 
the  poinlo  of  the  other  side  and  treating 
them  fairly  and  thoroughly  and  above  ail 
I  think  it  IS  an  under.standlng  that  the 
written  record  does  not  always  reflect  all  the 
byplay  and  all  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  m  the  hearing  I  think  that  has  given 
me  some  exferience  which  I  think  pe  jple 
that  nfth  area  of  the  hve  Is  probably  where 
I  am  the  weakest  In   terms  of  experience 

Senator  Chafee.  But  you  think  you  could 
be  sensitive  to  the  problems  that  a  trial 
Judge  encountered  In  the  course  of  a  triaP 

Mr  Breyer  I  certainly  would  1  have  al- 
ready found  out.  for  example,  that  the  office 
of  the  First  Circuit,  the  appellate  judge  is 
upon  the  ICth  floor,  and  two  floors  down 
are  the  courtrooms  where  the  trial  court 
judges  are.  and  there  not  only  Is  not  only 
anything  wrong  but  It  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  go  down  there  and  listen  or  even  to 
oartlclpate,  and  indeed  when  I  learned  that, 
that  took  quite  a  burden  off  my  mind.  That 
l.s  indeed  jusl  what  I  would  do. 

I  want  to  say  parenthetically  that. 
Lord  of  mercy  1  thought  if  an  appellate 
judge  were  to  sit  in  a  trial  courtroom 
and  hear  the  trial  itself  that  that  in 
lUself  would  be  a  disqualifying  factor  m 
its  own  right. 

I  certainly  think,  it  is  elementary  to 
me,  that  a  circu.t  court  judge  who  sat 
m  a  courtroom  during  the  trial  of  a  case 
would  be  disqualified  He  says,  "That  is 
indeed  just  what  I  would  do." 

Senator  Chafce.  What  do  you  mean  par- 
ticipate? 

Mr  Breyer.  They  will  allow  you  to  sit  on 
{ases.  1  gather 

Senator  Chafee   Just  sit  and  listen? 

Mr  Breyer  That  I  would  have  to  And  out 
I  do  not  know  the  details  of  that 

Senator  Chafee  Let  me  ask  you,  in  these 
five  criteria.  Judicial  experience  was  not  one 
of  them? 

Mr  Breyer  I  would  have  to  go  look  It  up 
1  am  sure  Judicial  is  one 

Senator  Chafee.  To  leave  Judicial  experi- 
ence out  of  one 

Mr  Breyer.  I  am  sure  that  must  have  been 
one.  but  I  would  have  dismissed  that  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  that. 

Senator  Chafee  I  do  not  think  Judicial 
experience  is  essential  After  all.  Calvert  Ma- 
gruder  never  had  Judicial  experience.  It  Is 
nice,  but  not  esfientlal 

Thank  you,  Mr   Chairman 

Senator  DeConcini  Senator  Chafee.  thank 
you.  I  want  to  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  In  taking  the  concern  and  In- 
terest he  obviously  has  on  selection  of  ap- 


pellate Judges  I  think  there  are  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  could  pay  far  more 
attention  to  It  as  it  reflects  to  our  own 
State,  our  own  Judicial  area,  and  of  course 
the  country,  and  I  applaud  your  conscien- 
tiousness in  this  matter 

Senator  Chafee  I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman,  for  letting  me  sit  in  and  ask  the 
questions 

Senator  DeConcini  You  are  welcome  any 
time  There  has  been  a  Judicial  conference 
recommendation  to  create  a  fifth  seat  on  the 
First  Circuit  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the 
new  Administration,  with  new  Senate  lead- 
ership here,  that  this  Congress  will  proceed 
to  continue  to  upgrade  the  courts  and  add 
additional  Judges  where  needed,  and  this 
recommendation  has  already  been  forwarded 
to  the  Congress,  so  perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  we  have  another  opportunity  to 
have  a  nominee 

I  can  add  nothing  further. 
Senator  Cochrr.n,  do  you  have  anything? 
Senator  Crx-HRvN  I  have  nothing  further 
Senator  Chafer  Mr  Chairman.  In  con- 
nection with  that  last  point  tliat  you  made 
ubout  the  lifth  judge  for  the  First  Circuit, 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  go  forward 
with  It  or  not.  It  Is  of  course  up  to  the 
Administration  and  up  to  this  Committee 
But  I  do  note  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
there  are  only  about  four  Slates  In  the  Na- 
tion that  do  not  have  a  resident  who  Is  on 
a  Circuit  Ccnirt :  Rhode  Island,  I  think 
South  Dakota.  Alaska,  and  one  or  two 
others,  or  so  I  have  been  told  So  should  a 
vacancy  occur,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  this 
Committee  would  certainly  give  considera- 
tion to  any  nominee  from  Rhode  Lsland, 
and  I   would  be  grateful  for  that 

Senator  DeConcini  Senator,  I  can  assure 
you  that  If  there  is  a  bill  presented  here 
and  Introduced  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  expand  the  First  Circuit  or  any  of 
the  circuits  or  other  district  Judges  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  I  t;ilnk 
your  point  is  well  taken  I  would  hope  that 
the  new  Administration  continues  their  se- 
lection process  and  that  qualified  people 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  seek 
that    position 

Mr  Breyer,  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  siafi 
that  would  love  to  ask  you  questions,  like 
to  save  you  any  potentlel  embarrassment, 
and  I  say  that  facetiously. 

I  have  no  other  questions  other  than  to 
compliment  you  once  again  for  the  ex- 
celence  in  the  performance  that  you  have 
put  forth  In  t)ehalf  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  It  has  been  an 
experience  very  rewarding  to  me  and  many 
other  members.  We  wish  you  well,  and  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  compliment  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Hatch  and  other  members  of  the  minority 
for  expediting  this  hearing  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant I  think  It  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  minority  soon  to  control  this 
Committee  that  qualified  people  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  ex- 
pedited In  the  process,  and  we  certainly 
have  that  example  before  us  today 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  you.  and  I  look  forward  to  hopefully 
appearing  before  your  court  some  day 
Mr  Breyer  Thank  you  very  much 
Senator  DeConcini  Is  there  anyone  who 
cares  to  testify  In  favor  or  opposition  to  this 
nomlnalion? 

If  so,  will  you  please  come  forward  at  this 
lime 

If  not.  this  hearing  will  be  closed. 
(Whereupon,    at    1 1  02    o'clock,    ajn .   the 
Committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair  ) 

Mr.  President,  the  hearing  took  27 
minutes,  and  then  the  whole  hearing  was 
recessed  on  a  man  whose  nomination  had 
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only  been  sent  to  thi.s  Senate  4  day.s 
before,  on  a  man  on  whom  Ihv  American 
Bar  As.sociation  had  not  marie  its  report. 
on  a  man  on  whom  the  FBI  had  not  com- 
pleted it.s  investigation,  on  a  man  selected 
by  a  third  try  of  a  circuit  nommalint; 
committee,  a  privilefje  extended  to  no 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  man  who 
has  never  tried  a  single  trial  ca.se  to  ver- 
dict in  his  whole  life,  who  has  argued  one 
appellate  ca.se  \\hile  he  was  working  as 
an  attorney  in  the  Justice  Department, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  attorney  who 
ever  worked  in  the  Justice  Department 
who  was  not  given  that  privilege  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  gam  some  experi- 
ence 

Mr.  Breyer  has  a  very  distinguished 
academ'r  record  I  have  no  question  at 
all  about  his  ability  to  teach  and  ability 
to  research,  but  it  just  happens  to  appear 
to  me  a.s  a  lawyer  who  has  held  his  li- 
cense for  30  years  and  I  would  dare  say 
has  tried  a.s  many  trial  ca.ses  as  any 
Member  of  this  Senate,  unless  it  was 
some  Senator  such  as  Senator  DfCon- 
ciNi  who  was  a  prosecuting  attorney,  that 
I  Just  cannot  comprehend  .^n  api>ellate 
court  judge  on  the  First  Cii^Lr:t  Court  of 
Appeals  who  has  never  tried  a  single  trial 
case  and  says  "I  will  get  some  experience 
because  trial  courtrooms  are  two  floors 
down  below  and  I  will  go  down  and  I  will 
sit  down  and  I  will  watch  some  of  tho.se 
cases.  I  will  watch  them."  and  1  a.ssume 
they  will  have  to  be  .some  of  the  cases 
that  might  very  well  come  up. 

I  have  no  question  at  all  about  his  in- 
tellectual ability  but  I  do  question  the 
sanctimonious  assumption  that  we  are 
making  our  .selection  of  judges  on  merit 
when  a  deal  was  cut  with  the  President 
before  the  New  York  City  Democratic 
Convention — when  I  .sav  "deal"  I  will  ask 
to  strike  that— the  President  said  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy— those  arp  lus  exact  words  and  said 
I  could  quote  him— that  he  did  make  an 
agreement  with  Senator  Kennedy  that 
he  would  send  this  man's  name  to  the 
Senate  after  the  election,  even  though  it 
was  not  on  any  nominating  committee's 
list. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  no  effort 
at  all  since  this  Senate  reconvened  on 
November  12  to  consider  anv  of  the  other 
17  judges  left  dangling  in  the  wind  You 
know  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  Sen- 
ate today  IS  still  the  majority  party 
There  wa.s  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
not  have  called  that  committee  together 
I  am  sure  that  not  all  of  those  17  judges 
would  have  been  reported  but  there  was 
an  agreement  in  the  way  There  wa.s  an 
airreement  that  we  will  pull  this  man  out 
We  will  not  have  any  more  Judiciary 
Committee  meetings,  to  the  end  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  them  can  be  brought 
up.  and  they  pulled  him  out 

I  would  have  had  no  desire  to  defeat 
this  nomination  if  there  had  been  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  bring  out  the  other 
17  Judges  or  certainlv  the  one  from  my 
State  Senator  Helms  has  stated  openly 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  that  he  sup- 
ports that  nominee  and  he  is  certainly 
qualified  Now  we  are  sitting  down  there 
in  the  eastern  district  without  a  .judge. 
But  the  agreement  was  there  would  not 


bp  anv  committee  meeting  so  they  could 
not  be  brought  up  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  joined  la.st  week  m  saying  I  was 
going  to  raise  a  point  of  order  because 
you  cannot  pull  a  man  out  of  a  commit- 
tee under  the  committee  rules  unless 
there  is  a  majority  And  there  was  not  a 
majority. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  concerned.  Let 
me  read  a  letter  dated  November  24. 
1980. 

The  Honorable  F.dw;ird  .M  Kennedy.  Chair- 
man. Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  United 
States  Senate.  'Wa.shinj.'ton.  DC.  20510. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy 

It  is  our  under;-' anduif;  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  soon  hold  a  business  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  reporting  out  certain 
judicial  nominations 

And  this  letter  wa-s  written  after  it  was 
clear  that  a  point  of  order  was  going  to 
be  raised 

There  are  at  the  present  lime  17  nomina- 
tions for  judgeships  on  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  ha.s  taken  no  action  Approval  of 
most  of  these  is  vitally  important.  11  is  our 
view  that  the  committee  should  consider  all 
these  nominations  at  this  next  meeting  with 
the  goal  of  reporting  them  out,  so  that  they 
can  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate  Your 
support  of  this  would  be  greatly  appreciated 

Signed  George  J  MncHELL.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  Dan  K,  Inouye.  U.S. 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  Richard  Stone, 
U.S.  Senator  from  ?lorida.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  York,  Robert  Morgan,  my.self. 
Lawton  Chiles  U  S,  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida. Spark  M  Matstnaga,  U.S  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  and  on  my  copy  it  does 
not  show  it  but  I  am  advised  by  my  .staff 
member  that  Senator  John  Glenn.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Ohio,  signed  the 
same  letter  and  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen 
from  the  State  of  Texas  signed  the 
same  letter. 

So  there  are  nine  US.  Senators  who 
signed  this  letter  of  the  24th  which  was 
last  Monday,  saying.  "Just  please  con- 
sider our  nominees  That  is  all  we  ask, 
that  you  just  consider  the  nominees." 

And  I  participated  that  morning  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  making  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  meet  during  the  fir.st  2 
hours  until  such  time  as  I  felt  some  as- 
surance from  .someone  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  conscientious  effort  to 
consider  these  nominees. 

And  we  did  not  get  it.  Se  at  12:15.  of 
course  the  committee  could  not  meet 
.All  during  the  day  I  stood  here  on 
the  flosr  stayed  on  the  floor  most  of 
the  time  and  I  talked  to  various  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  Vanou-s  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  said.  "You  know 
Robert.  T  think  you  are  right,  but  we 
don  t  know  what  we  can  do  with  the 
Republicans."  and  I  did  not  think  you 
could  do  much  with  them,  especially 
after  the  agreement  had  already  been 
made  But  you  cannot  convince  me  that 
there  are  not  some  good  Republican 
members  on  that  Judiciary  Com.mittee 
who  would  look  bevond  the  end  of  their 
noses  and  sav.  "Look,  here  are  some 
nominees  where  both  Senators  have 
given  their  endorsement  "  Some  of  them 
are  Republican  and  some  of  them  are 
Democrat  In  mv  own  ca.se.  Senator 
HEIB4S  had  sent  back  his  blue  shp  and 


he  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  and 
it  is  in  the  Record,  that  he  endorsed 
him.  and  you  could  not  convince  me 
that  if  a  conscientious  effort  were  made 
to  consider  them  that  some  progress 
could  not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  during  that  evening, 
during  la.st  Tuesday,  it  was  obvious  to 
us  that  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  committee  to  meet.  It  was  no  secret. 
There  was  nothing  unknown  about  it.  Of 
course,  time  was  of  the  e.ssence  in  re- 
porting it  out. 

Before  I  left  the  Senate.  I  realized 
that  Uiere  might  be  an  effort  to  recess 
the  Senate,  to  allow  the  Senate  to  rece.ss 
for  10  nimutes.  or  1.5  minutes,  whatever, 
and  to  come  back  and  report  the  nomina- 
tion out  to  gain  a  day. 

I  talked  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
said: 

I  think.  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  if  that  com- 
mittee will  go  in  there  rnd  make  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  resolve  these  problems 
and  come  out  and  if  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  consider  some 
of  these  people,  to  resolve  the  conflicts.  I 
would  certainly  be  more  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  procedure,  as  irregular  a.s  the  Breyer 
nomination  Is. 

I  understood  that  is  what  was  going  to 
happen,  so  I  started  to  leave  As  1  got 
about  halfway  down  tlif  .--teps,  .someone 
came  and  got  me  and  I  came  back  Some- 
one was  about  to  change  their  mind. 
Tliey  were  going  to  have  a  recess,  let  the 
committee  meet,  and  come  back  and  re- 
port It  back  Tuesday  night. 

Well,  we  had  another  discus.sion  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  derided 
lei  us  give  the  Judiciary  Committer  an 
opixirtunity  to  carry  out  its  duty.  We 
are  still  holding  office  until  January  3. 
So  we  did  We  recessed. 
They  had  an  agenda,  and  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  real 
effort  made  on  this  agenda,  though  I 
am  not  all  that  naive  The  first  item  on 
the  agenda  was  Mr  Breyer.  the  second 
item  a  private  relief  matter,  the  third 
was  the  Small  Business  Moter  Fuel 
Marketer  Preservation  Act  oi  1980.  and 
the  fourth  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  17 
nom.inees  left  to  dangle,  turn,  and  twist 
in  the  wind. 

Nevertheless.  I  had  hoped  that  a  con- 
.scientious  effort  would  be  made  I  can 
tell  you  now.  Mr  President,  and  I  say 
this  to  my  colleague,  if  you  had  gone  in 
there  and  sat  m  the  committee,  and  had 
discu.ssions.  legitimate  di.scu.ss!ons.  about 
the.se  nominees,  talking  about  the  pros 
and  cons,  and  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee—mavbe  bloody  but  with  no  re- 
sult—with at  least  an  effort  having  been 
made  that  would  be  somewhat  persua- 
sive to  .someone  who  wanted  to  believe 
it  that  thev  were  trying  to  treat  all  l~ 
of  them  right.  I  doubt  that  I  would  be 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 

But  what  hapix-ned"  Well  needless  to 
sav  I  was  disappointed  I  thmk  the  tran- 
script of  the  meeting  itself  would  best 
tell  you  whether  or  not  there  was  a  good 
faith  effort  made 

I  might  start  off  by  saying  the  meeting 
started  at  7:50  and  adjourned  at  8 
o'clock.  It  lasted  10  minutes  For  10  min- 
utes the  Judiciary  Committee  met  to 
consider  an  item  of  this  kind, 
Tuesday  evening.  November  25— and 
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that  .sets  the  record  straight  The  letter 
of  the  several  Senators  was  wntten  on 
Monday,  the  letter  which  made  a  plea 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  to  have 
a  serious  consideration  of  all  17. 

TTie  Committee  met.  pursuant  to  notice, 
in  Room  S  224.  The  Capitol,  at  7:50  pm. 
Hon  Edward  M  Kennedy  (Chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy.  Levin,  Culver. 
Metzenbaum.  IDeConclnl.  Leahy.  Baucus! 
Thurmond,  Laxalt.  Hatch.  Cochran,  and 
Simpson 

Staff  present:  Ron  Brown,  Chief  Counsel, 
and  Quentln  Crommelln.  Chief  Minority 
Counsel 

Senator  KrNNEDY  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  come  to  order 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  aware  of  the  nomina- 
tion that  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  Stephen  O  Breyer,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  Court  of 
.^ppeals 

We  had  a  unanimous  vote  In  the  polling, 
but  a  point  of  order  *-».•?  raised  In  terms 
of  a  member  of  the  Senate,  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present  And  to  en- 
sure that  the  will  of  the  Committee  be  ex- 
pres.sed.  I  will  ask  now  whether  there  Is 
any  objection 

Senator  TumMoNo   I  move  It  b*i  approved 

Senator  Ij:ahy    Second 

Senator  Kenneut    All  In  favor,  say  -aye  ' 

(Choru.i  of  "aye  ") 

Senator  Kennedy    Those  opposed? 

( No  respon-sp  i 

Senator  Kennedy  i^t  the  record  Indicate 
It  wa.s  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee 
that  Mr  Breyer  be  approved  for  that  pur- 
pose 

The  second  Item  on  the  agenda  Ls  S  2849 
private  relief  for  Charles  Jeffrey  Greene  It 
Is  a  private  bill 

Senator  DeConcini  I  move  It  be  approved 
I  move  the  approval 

Senauir  Kennedy  Without  objection  the 
private  relief   S    2849,  Is  approv.xl 

The  third  Item  on  the  a^^enda  Is  S  2798 
Small  Buslnww  Motor  Puel  Marketer  Pres- 
ervation Act 

Senator  Sim.-s.,n  Mr  Chairman,  I  reeret- 
fully  move  that  he  put  over  The  rea.«n  Is 
even  IhouRh  we  have  had  hearings  at  the 
subcommittee  level,  we  have  had  more  at  the 
full  Committee  level 

More  importantly.  I  think  that  thert-  are 
abu-ses  I  really  do  know  there  have  been 
abuses 

Senator  Kennedy  The  Senator  Is  within 
his  rights  In  dolnp  so   There  are 

Senator  Bayh  There  Is  no  wav  we  ran  per- 
.■.uade  you  to  have  a  little  more  .^-^ipas-slon 
.n  your  heart  for  that  .,mali  re'aller  out 
there  who  has  Invested  his  life  savings  In 
serving  his  community' 

The  answer  is  no"* 

kl,^n«r,  •'^•«'-'""'  The  milk  of  human 
K  ndnes.s  Is  not  soured  totally  on  mv  breath. 
^nM  T  h"?  "  P-^tlcIng  law  for  20  vears. 
and   I   h:ul  a  lot   of  poor  guys  come  In   that 

w^h  ?r?  n^''^  """  "^  '^^  '"^J""  ^"»r-ly 
blJ,^K  ""'^  P^'""^  <.»nrnu-t  that  left 
him  with  one  can  of  oil  and  three  batter1e« 
and    tires    and    a<-res..orleR    a.-,,!    racks     So    I 

that  In  the  next  session 

don't' «!!r^  **"  ""^  *'  '^^  eleventh  hour  r 
don  t  .see  any  rea.son  to  deal  with  that  or 
anything  else   That  Is  mv  feeling 

ab^r^'^A^'^'  J*'"^  '"  ""•  "''"'"  "  r  know 
about  It    And  I  am  vodnk,-  this  wav  in  everv 

committee  I  am  on  at  thl^  ,at.  .s'elLn^'tTe 
h:fr?gh'tl  '""^"'^    ^^  ^"»^^  '-  '^'hln 

ha^'Cn^u'r!' H*V"'  '*^'  nominations  which 
•  nH  T  P   ^roTf  us  to  varvInK  decrees 

and  I  would  like  to  aee  If  we  can  get^ 
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Senator  DeConcini    Mr    Chairman,  could 
I  speak  for  Just  a  minute'' 

Senator  Kennedy    Surely 

Senator  DeConcini.  It  won't  be   long 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  the  politics  of 
where  we  are  and  the  necessity  of  the  mi- 
nority, soon  to  be  the  majority,  to  want  to 
permit  the  new  President  to  make  ap- 
pointees, but  I  have  been  advised  that  when 
President  Carter  came  into  office  he  took 
the  majority  of  the  lame-duck  unconfirmed 
Judges  and  .sent  them  up  here  And  unless 
I  am  mistaken.  I  would  Implore  the  members 
of  the  minority,  who  will  control  thLs  l>ody 
next  year,  to  consider  passing  all  of  these 
They  have  all  been  approved  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  would  consider 
that. 

By  the  way,  the  record  does  not  re- 
flect it  but  my  stafT  member,  who  was 
pre.sent.  tells  me  that  prior  to  that  time 
Senator  Thi-rmond  had  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  came  back  in. 

Senator  Thi-r.mond  Well,  that  will  be 
pa.ssed  on  to  them  for  consideration  But  I 
object  taking  up  any  more  tonight  I  think 
we  lost  our  quorum  now 

So  apparently  the  quorum  did  not 
stick  around. 

Senator  Kennedy  We  are  unable  to  gel 
the  other  members  for  a  quorum  So  there 
will 

Senator  DeConcini  Well,  Mr  Chairman, 
let  me  go  ahead  Let  us  go  ahead  for  Just  a 
few  minutes  and— In  case  somebody  should 
show  up 

There  are  a  number  of  Judges  here  Judge 
Sach.s.  of  Missouri 

Senator  Kennedy  I  think  we  have  looked 
Into  that  particular  matter.  DennU,  and 
that  doesn't  happen  to  be  the  case  It  Is  the 
understanding,  at  least  of 

Senator  THtniMOND.  Mr  Chairman  I  ob- 
ject 

Senator  Kennedy  Well  we  are  out  as  a 
Committee    We  are  Just  talking 

Senator  Thurmond  We  don  t  have  a 
quorum  and  I  make  a  point  of  order 

Senator  Kennedy  While  you  are  stand- 
ing  there  we  have  one 

Senator   DeConcini     Mr    Chairman     I 

Senator  Kennedy  To  get  back  now  Den- 
nis  

Senator  DeConcini.  I  would  at  least  like 
to  express  my  opinion,  Mr    Chairman 

There  are  a  number  of  Judges  here  that 
are  dearly   needed    In   Ohio 

Senator  Kennedy  The  Senator  Is  within 
his  rights  In  terms  of  making  a  point  of  or- 
der We  don  t  have  a  quorum  And  so  for 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  we  will  ad- 
journ But  for  those  who  want  to  remain 
here  for  the  discussion,  of  which  I  will  re- 
main  here,   we  will   proceed 

(Whereupon,  at  8  00  p  m  .  the  Committee 
adjourned  ) 

Ten  minutes  It  i.s  porfectlv  obvious 
what    happened 

So.  Mr  President,  this  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  merit  .selection  of  judKes  It  is  n 
disrPKard  of  the  Presidents  Executive 
order  not  once  but  twice  It  is  an  agree- 
ment by  the  President  that  he  would 
nominate  a  man  who  was  not  on  any- 
body's list  as  soon  as  the  election  was 
over.  There  is  the  failure  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commute.'  to  call  a  commit- 
tee meeting  after  we  came  back  to  con- 
sider any  of  those  other  nominations 
And  then  the  .selection  of  a  man  from 
the  third  list  .selected  by  the  committee 
before  the  American  Bar  A.ssooiatlon  had 
made  it,s  report,  before  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  had  made  its  re- 


port I  realize  he  had  been  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  so  had  Senator  Hollincs 
nominee  been  on  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  which  required  a  much  more 
thorough   background   check 

Here  was  a  man  who  has  never  tried 
a  single  trial  case,  who  has  argued  one 
appellate  case  in  is  life. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  nothing  person- 
ally against  Mr  Breyer.  and  I  doubt  that 
other  Members  have  aiiythmg  i>ersoniiJ 
against  him  I  have  no  quest  for  revenge, 
I  will  say  again  I  do  not  believe  you  have 
to  have  any  other  motive  than  wanting 
the  Senate  to  meet  its  responsibility  to 
consider  judges  on  their  true  merits  in 
order  to  question  how  this  nominees 
name  is  before  this  b(xiy 

As  I  said  earlier  there  ha.s  been  a  great 
deal  of  pious  talk  during  these  past  lew 
years  about  considering  Federal  nomi- 
nees for  judgeships  on  the  basis  of  true 
merit.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  judgeships 
out  of  politics  I  am  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  whenever  you  say,  let  us  get 
the  judges  out  of  politics,  or,  let  us  get 
everything  out  of  politics,  what  you  are 
saying  is.  "Un  u.s  get  it  cut  of  the  hands 
of  the  iKX>pIe  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  manipulate  " 

Certainly,  if  there  has  ever  been  a  case 
where  a  committee  was  miuiipulat^d  it 
would  have  had  to  be  this  one  becau.se 
this  committee  on  2  occasions  nomi- 
nated 11  nominees  fur  tins  circuit,  only 
1  of  which  was  disqualified  by  rea.son 
of  age.  They  had  U)  go  back  and  lick 
the  calf  a  third  lime  luui  come  up  with 
three  more  in  order  to  get  Mr  Breyer  s 
name  The  sacrificial  lambs  in  this  case, 
as  I  mentioned,  are  thase  17  nominees 
who  probably  never  will  be  considered 
and  who  will  be  left  .slowly  twisting  in 
the  wind 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr  President,  in  a 
few  week-s  I  shall  le^ve  this  body  Some  of 
my  friends  and  a.ssrx-iates  have  suggested 
to  me  that  I  turn  my  head  the  other  way 
and  keep  quiet  about  this  nomination, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  easy  way 
out  But  I  point  out  again  that  it  has  not 
been  my  way  for  30  years  of  public  life. 
When  I  retire  from  puhlic  life— tempo- 
rarily or  for  whatever  i)eri(xl  of  time  it 
will  be — on  January  2.  I  will  be  able  to 
do  It  with  the  knowUxIge  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  I  have  seen  fit  I  will 
have  my  .self-resixH-t  I  will  have  the 
knowledge  that  I  did  not  deviate  from 
my  principles  and  that  I  did  not  fail  to 
speak  out  against  things  which  I  think 
are  wrong. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  I  can  say  and  probably  will  have 
to  say  about  this,  but  I  am  willing  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time,  with  this 
proviso  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
my  next  speech  be  considertxl  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  speech  on  the  legi.slative 
day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
CtnvER'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  HUMPHRFY  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
r;est  t!ie  absence  of  a  nuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  I  would  like 
to  speak  just  briefly  with  the  Senator 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my 
objection  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  without  my  remark.-. 
being  counted  as  an  additional  speech 
on  the  same  dav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.sident.  a  num- 
ber of  charges  and  allegations  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  tlie  nominee  who  is 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon 
Before  responding  to  some  of  the  more 
particular  allegations  and  charges — not 
that  I  will  be  able  at  the  pre.sent  time 
to  respond  to  each  and  all  of  them,  but 
certainly  to  the  major  ones — I  do  think 
It  is  important  to  review  very  briefly  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  himself. 

Tlie  qualifications  of  Stephen  Breyer 
are  impressive.  They  include  the  highest 
honors  from  Stanford  University.  Mar- 
shall scholar  at  Oxford  University,  an 
editor  of  the  Harvard  l>aw  Review,  law 
clerk  for  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court;  2  years  of  appellate 
practice  in  the  US  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; additional  appelate  experience  as  a 
consultant  in  a  wide  variety  of  appellate 
litigation:  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
University  for  10  years,  teaching  pri- 
marily administrative  law,  antitrust  law. 
and  regulatory  law.  and  pro.secutor  with 
the  Watergate  special  pro.secution  force 
He  has  initiated  the  airline  deregulation 
as  special  counsel,  served  for  the  past  2 
years  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  published  numerous 
books  and  articles  on  antitrust  and  ad- 
ministrative law  and  natural  gas  dereg- 
ulation. He  has  a  forthf-ommg  book  on 
deregulation  and  is  a  respected  member 
of  a  variety  of  civic  boards  and  profes- 
sional asscK  lations. 

In  addition,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  nominee  has  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

All  17  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  support  Mr  Breyer 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  his  work  I  wonder  how  many 
other  nominations  this  body  considers 
would  include  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
two  or  three  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
an  actual  working  knowledtje  of  the 
nominee's  ability  In  this  situation  17 
members  of  a  particular  committee  have 
direct  kiiowledge  of  his  work  and  of  his 
service,  Democrat  and  Republican  alike. 
That  is  why  he  has  strong  biparti.san 
support,  indeed  unanimoas  support,  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Hatch  testified  at  the  committee 
hearing: 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  those  of  us  In  the 
minority.  We  strongly  support  this  nomina- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  nominations  for  the 
Federal  bench  over  the  last  2  years,  frankly 


over  the  last  4  years  that  I  loave  been  on  this 
committee 

That  is  p  statement  made  by  Senator 
H».TCH  of  Utah  who  had  worked  closely 
with  the  ccmmittee  on  '.he  whole  range 
of  nominations  we  have  pioces.sed. 

So  the  question  com^s.  Mr  President, 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fart,  the  American  Har  .Association 
has  stated  when  it  completed  its  full  ex- 
amination that  Mr.  Breyer  is  qualified, 
and  a  substantial  minority  has  found 
him  well  qualified.  TUtit  remains  the  as- 
sessment of  the  Bar  Association. 

There  has  been  the  question  about  the 
FBI  reports,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
FBI  reports  The  fact  is  that  Mr  Breyer 
had  been  cleared  by  the  FBI  on  two 
previous  occasions  after  full  field  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Breyer  lor  Government 
service  When  he  was  cleared  for  the 
Watergate  prosecutors  office  m  1973.  he 
received  a  top  secret  clearance  This 
third  FBI  review  obviously  was  made 
with  those  two  prior  extensive  mvestigi- 
tions  as  a  starting  point.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  FBI  reports  that  has 
been  received  on  any  nominee,  with  not 
one  negative  or  critical  '"omment  in  any 
of  the  responses. 

Other  questions  have  been  asked  at)out 
the  qualifications  of  Mr,  Breyer  The 
Justice  Department  itself  sets  guidelines 
listing  the  qualifications  in  five  area-s  for 
circuit  judges.  It  recommends  that  a 
nominee  be  experienced  in  at  least  two 
of  these  five  areas. 

One.  appellate;  two.  trial,  three,  mas- 
tery of  areiu-  of  Federal  law,  such  as 
through  teaching;  four  substantial  legal 
writings;  five,  substantial  experience  in 
law  reform  activity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  Steve  Breyer.  the  nominee, 
has  had  substantial  experience  and  has  a 
quality  of  expertise  which  is  unique  m 
four  of  the  five  areas — not  in  just  two 
of  the  five  areas  as  required  by  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  own  guidelines  for  the 
circuit  judges,  but  in  lOur  of  those  five 
areas. 

He  has  served  as  an  acting  chief  of 
the  appellate  section  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justu-e 
1965.  1966.  and  in  that  capacity  he  wrote 
numerous  appellate  briefs,  and  reviewed 
scores  more. 

He  has  written  briefs  or  participated 
as  a  consultant  in  more  than  20  appellate 
ca.ses  while  at  the  Harvard  faculty.  Also 
the  role  of  a  law  profe.ssor  obviously  is 
to  analyze  appellate  cases  for  his  stu- 
dents This  is  the  essence  of  the  case 
method  He  has  written  a  highly  re- 
garded casebook  on  administrative  law. 
analyzing  .several  hundred  appellate 
cases  So  he  has  unique  quahfications, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  should  not  be 
lost  in  the  proce.ss  here. 

A  great  deal.  Mr.  Pre.-'dent,  has  been 
made  about  the  question  of  how  many 
nominees  were  actuallv  be;r.g  rejxirted 
out,  and  how  manv  nominees  remained 
withm  the  committee.  We  have  two 
Members  of  the  US  Senate  who  have 
spoken  about  the  nominee.  One  has  com- 
plained that  one  has  come  out.  and  the 
other  has  complained  that  we  have  not 


gotten  more  of  them  out  We  are  m  that 
unique  circumstance  where  one  Senator 
would  like  to  get  them  all  and  one  be- 
liev'^s  one  Senator  has  been  too  many. 
The  truth  is.  Mr  President,  that  this 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  tried  to 
gam  the  positive  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  all  the  various  nominees  who 
had  come  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 

'Mr  MITCHELL  a.ssumed  the  chair  ' 
Mr  KENNEDY  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  nave  been  no  nom;n"es 
of  any  committee  who  have  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  here  m  the  U.S. 
Senate  since  the  time  of  the  election. 

I  mean,  it  is  nice  to  make  those  com- 
ments about  how  11  is  locked  up  in  the 
various  committees  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  i?  there  has  not  been  a  nominee 
who  has  come  out  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  body  since  the  time  of 
election,  who  has  been  favorably  con- 
sidered by  this  body 

Tlie  fact  IS  the  Breyer  nom.lnation  is 
unique  because  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  nominee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  which  is  why  he  has  been 
able  to  get  unanimous  support.  Republi- 
can as  well  as  Democratic — an  extr.ior- 
dinary  tribute  to  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual and  an  outstanding  nominee 

He  was  not  the  initial  recommendation 
of  the  First  Circuit  Review  Commission 
which  virtually  unanimously  nominated 
.Archibald  Cox  Mr  Cox  who  was  not  rec- 
ommended by  President  Carter  was  an 
individual  whom  I  certainly  did  support 
publicly  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have 
served  with  great  distinction  or.  the  cir- 
cuit court,  just  as  he  has  served  with 
great  distinction  at  every  opportunity 
of  service  to  the  public  over  his  long  and 
distinguished  career 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  Mr  Pres- 
ident that  after  the  time  of  the  conven- 
t  on  lUself.  the  Repulrlican  Convention, 
there  was  a  question  of  whether  Vte  were 
eomp  to  get  any  nominees  out  I  ■wish 
that  those  who  would  today  be  so  criti- 
cal about  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  would  review  the  executive  session 
of  September  10.  1980  Review  that  m 
detail,  and  see  if  there  was  not  an  effort 
to  get  all  the  various  nominees  who 
were  before  that  committee  reported 
out.  an  effort  led  by  the  chairman  in  de- 
bate and  in  discussion,  and  by  the  other 
members  of  the  majority  Our  critics  did 
not  bother  to  quote  from  our  committee 
meeting  at  that  particular  time  But  I 
would  susgest  that  tho.se  who  are  Quot- 
ing from  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  here  today  read  the 
September  10  executive  session  There 
they  will  see  the  efforts  that  were  at- 
tenioted  to  be  made  in  the  final  days,  fi- 
nal hours,  of  the  session  prior  to  going 
into  the  recess. 

We  were  successful,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  getting  the  release  of  11  Individ- 
uals who  had.  up  to  that  time,  been  held 
in  committee  We  were  able  to  get  them 
freed  and  rej^orted  to  the  Senate,  and 
then  to  have  their  nominations  con- 
firmed. 

I  was  hopeful  that  we  would  have  got- 
ten all  of  the  others  confirmed  What 
po.ssible  reason  would  there  be  for  me 
not  to  want  them  all  confirmed? 
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bmce  we  have  spent  such  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  assur.HK  that  some  over  150 
judges  had  been  confirmed  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  18  months,  what  possible 
reservations  would  we  have  in  not  trying 
to  get  all  the  rest  confirmed?  Clearly,  we 
attempted  to  do  so  but  were  unable  to 
Ket  the  kind  of  support  that  would  be 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  report 
those  nominees  out. 

.'-()  Mr  President.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  act  on  the  Breyer 
nomination  successfully  He  is  an  out- 
standing individual  and  we  go  into  other 
questions  about  the  notification  and 
other  matters,  and  I  will  certainly  sub- 
m.t  for  the  Record  an  extended  com- 
ment about  notice  and  other  elements  of 
the  discussion  and  debate  which  have 
been  rai.sed  here  this  afternoon. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  truly 
IS  an  outstanding  individual  by  train- 
ing, tradition,  concern,  compassion, 
legal  knowledge,  and  understanding, 
which  is  a  very  unique  background  by 
an  individual  who  has  served  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  and  time  after  time,  whether 
it  was  as  special  prosecutor  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  willing  to  work  with  a 
legislative  branch  and  willing  now  for  2 
years  working  in  the  legislative  branch 
to  be  able  to  after  those  2  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  chief  counsel  to  get  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  special 
commendation   for  that  individual. 

The  final  ix)int  that  I  wish  to  make  is. 
and  thi.'i  i.s  m  direct  reference  to  a  point 
that  wius  made  about  agreement  between 
Mr.  Carter  and  my.self  before  the  con- 
vention there  were  no  agreements  be- 
tween Mr  Carter  and  myself  before  the 
Democratic  Convention  That  would  ex- 
tend one's  imagination  far  into  the  dis- 
tant horizon  to  have  expected  at  that 
particular  time  tliat  we  would  be  able 
to  even  make  an  agreement  on  this  par- 
ticular outstanding  nominee  The  fact 
remains  that  prior  to  the  election  when 
It  appeared  that  the  situation  had  been 
stalemated.  Mr  Carter  had  indicated  a 
willing; m'.s,s  to  make  a  recommendation 
of  Mr  Breyer  if  the  circuit  coiirt  itself 
would  examine  candidates  and  would 
find  that  that  particular  candidate  was 
qualified  to  serve  and  make  that  recom- 
mendation to  the  White  House 

I.  being  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the 
very  special  qualifications  that  Mr. 
Breyer  had.  was  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  nominee  would  be  recom- 
mended And  that  happens  to  be  the 
factual  situation 

So.  Mr  Preside!, t  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  begin  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  mdividual  He  is  outstand- 
ing m  every  respect  and  deserves  to  have 
a  vote  by  the  Senate  on  his  nomination. 
Mr  President.  I  think  it  ls  important 
for  Senators  to  have  a  full  and  accurate 
record. 

The  Fir.';t  Circuit  Commission  sub- 
mitted a  lust  on  which  the  first  choice 
was  Archibald  Cox  I  made  clear  that  I 
favored  his  nomination.  However,  the 
Attorney  General  rejected  him  on 
grounds  of  age.  I  publicly  disagreed  with 
that  rejection  of  the  distinguished  Mr 
Cox. 

Subsequently,  the  President  decided  to 
change  the  composiUon  of  the  Selection 


Comnii.s.sion.  appointing  replacements 
for  almost  all  of  the  original  members. 
That  decision  was  not  one  in  which  I 
played  any  part  or  which  I  had  in  any 
way  requested. 

The  reconstituted  Selection  Commis- 
sion was  then  asked  to  submit  a  new 
list  of  nominees  for  the  vacancy.  I  did 
not  request  that  a  new  list  be  submitted 
by  the  Commission  because  I  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  first  list. 

The  administration  had  not  sent  up 
a  new  name  by  the  time  the  Republican 
Convention  had  occurred  and  it  was 
clear  it  would  be  difflcult  to  confirm  any 
new  names  sent  up  for  a  circuit  court 
position  at  that  late  date.  Indeed,  the 
Republicans  indicated  that  they  would 
block  the  two  other  circuit  nominations 
submitted  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion. 

I  discussed  with  the  President  thus 
situation  and  the  fact  that  because  of 
his  unique  relationship  with  all  members 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Breyer  was  per- 
haps the  only  possible  nominee  who 
could  get  through  at  that  late  date. 

My  understanding  with  the  President 
was  clear.  He  would  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  Mr.  Breyers  nomination 
but  It  was  understood  that  the  nominee 
would  have  to  be  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Circuit  Commission. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  some  other  points 
raised  by  those  who  question  the  nomi- 
nation. 

First,  we  have  acted  rapidly  on  other 
nominees  on  previous  occasions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Myran  Thompson, 
now  serving  in  Alabama,  we  held  his 
hearing  5  days  after  receipt  of  his  nomi- 
nation in  the  Senate.  That  was  only  1 
day  longer  than  the  elapsed  time  here 
Of  course,  where  the  nominee  is  so 
uniquely  well  known  to  the  committee, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  end  of  the 
session  is  approaching,  it  i.s  reasonable 
to  move  more  quickly  than  usual 

Second,  the  FBI  investigative  require- 
ments were  completed  at  the  time  the 
committee  acted  on  the  nomination. 

At  the  time  the  committee  nomination 
staff  reviewed  the  Justice  Department 
file,  the  only  outstanding  matters  were 
interviews  of  Senator  Tsoncas  and  my- 
self, and  a  routine  name  check  of  several 
of  the  nominees  relatives.  It  was  clear 
that  Senator  Tsoncas  and  I  were  gomg 
to  testify  at  the  hearing. 

In  fact  those  interviews  were  con- 
ducted 3  days  before  the  hearmg  and 
committee  vote 

Third,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  not  polled  by  telephone  There  was 
a  formal  written  poll,  which.  I  might  add. 
under  committee  procedure,  required 
unanimous  consent,  without  objection  of 
any  members,  before  such  a  poll  is  em- 
ployed We  have  used  that  procedure 
many  times  when  there  was  a  noncon- 
troversial  nomination  before  the  commit- 
tee 

Fourth,  there  was  considerable  com- 
ment about  the  extent  of  our  efforts  to 
report  other  nominees  out  of  the  com- 
mittee I  have  already  noted  our  efforts 
at  the  September  10  business  meeting  of 
the  committee,  which  is  amply  reflected 
in  the  Record  If  Senators  read  the 
heated  debate  in  that  meeting  they  wdl 


not  doubt  the  efforts  of  my.self  and  my 
majority  colleagues  to  report  all  the 
nominees.  On  that  day,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  however,  the  Republicans  began 
to  filibuster  in  the  committee.  Under  our 
committee  rules,  we  can  only  cut  off  a 
filibuster  with  the  support  of  at  least  one 
minority  Member,  and  we  had  none 
willing  to  join  us  to  effect  cloture  in  the 
committee  at  that  lime. 

In  fact,  through  our  efforts  we  were 
able  to  report  1 1  nominees  out  at  the  last 
session  before  the  Republicans  began  to 
filibuster  the  remaining  nominees 

And  I  believe  we  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  many  majority  Senators  by 
obtaining  confirmation  of  those  nomi- 
nees right  before  the  reces.?. 

It  IS  worth  noting  that  one  of  those 
confirmed  nominees  was  a  distinguished 
Stale  judge  from  North  Carolina,  Judge 
Erwm.  The  du^^tinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  eager  to  have 
that  nomination  confirmed  at  that  lime 
and  knows  the  extensive  efforts  by 
the  committee  which  were  required  in 
order  to  achieve  that  confirmation. 

Next,  let  me  indicate  the  sequence 
of  events  last  week.  When  it  became 
clear  that,  contrary  to  normal  practioe. 
a  point  of  order  would  probably  be  raised 
to  the  committee's  use  of  a  poll  on  the 
Breyer  nomination  We  sought  permis- 
sion to  get  the  nomination  back  in  conj- 
mittee  with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  also  try  once  more  to  report  out 
the  other  nominees  m  committee. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  obtain 
agreement  to  do  so  and  therefore  the 
committee  members  had  to  raise  the 
point  of  order  ourselves  in  order  to  re- 
.solve  the  issue  last  Tuesday  We.  too. 
would  have  preferred  to  hold  that  com- 
mittee business  meeting  earlier  m  the 
day  on  T^icsday.  But  under  the  rules,  any 
meeting  conducted  after  the  Breyer  nom- 
ination was  back  in  committee,  and  while 
the  Senate  was  still  in  session  would  have 
been  subject  to  still  another  point  of 
order. 

Therefore,  we  were  forced  to  wait  un- 
til the  Senate  recessed  for  the  evening 
At  my  request,  several  members  of  the 
committee  canceled  flight;;  and  changed 
their  plans  so  we  could  meet  at  that  late 
hoiu".  We  met  and  tried  i^  report  the 
other  nominees  We  made  a  good  faith 
effort  but  we  could  not  repor.  them. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  and  dis- 
appointment of  my  colleagues  who.se 
nominees  were  not  approved.  But  I  have 
explained  to  them  and  I  believe  that 
they  understand  we  simply  were  unable 
to  overcome  the  intent  to  filibuster  them 
in  committee 

Opponents  of  the  Breyer  nomination 
have  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
nominees,  a  Republican  Senator  from  the 
State  has  made  public  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  nominee.  In  such  rases,  of 
course,  we  have  worked  with  the  majori- 
tv  Senators  involved,  to  see  if  such  ex- 
pressions of  support  would  enable  us  to 
obtain  minoritv  agreement  in  the  com- 
mittee to  report  those  nominees.  We  were 
still  unable  to  obtain  agreement. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  an  exceptionally  tal- 
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ented  and  qualified  nominee  to  an  im- 
portant court  of  appeals. 

His  qualifications  are  noted  in  two  let- 
ters received  by  the  committee  today 
'rom  two  eminent  members  of  the  bar; 
Former  Justice  of  the  U-S.  Supreme 
Court  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  the  lormer 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gt-ncral  :or 
Antitrust.  Edwin  Zimmerman 

I  hope  my  :'olleasues  will  not  waste 
that  opportunity  :or  reasons  irrelevant 
to  this  nomination.  I  urge  them  to  con- 
firm Stephen  Breyer. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  I'onsent  to  in.sert  inese 
letters  anri  an  additional  staff  memoran- 
dum in  ihr  RrcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

December  1.   1980. 
Hon.  Edward  M   Kennedy. 

Chairmen.  Senate  CommUtee  on  the  Judi- 
cxary  Wa.imngton.  DC. 
My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy  I  WTlte  this 
letter  in  support  ol  the  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate ol  the  nomination  of  Professor  Stepiien 
Breyer  as  a  Judye  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

In  recommending  his  appointment  I  think 
u  appropriate  to  note  that  I  have  a  parllcu- 
liir  interest  in  this  Circuit 

During  my  tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  I  v>as  the  Circuit  Jus- 
lice  for  the  First  Circuit  and  am.  therefore, 
intimately  concerned  with  lis  workings  and 
after  leaving  the  Court  :or  my  post  a£  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  since.  I 
have  followed  the  activiiie.s  of  the  First  Cir- 
cuit  with   special   interest. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  Pro- 
fessor Breyer  Is  excep'ionally  v^ell  qualified 
for  an  appointment  as  a  Judpe  of  thl.s  out- 
standing  Court    of   Appeals 

Professor  Breyer.  as  all  members  of  your 
."-ommlt'ee  know,  was  a  law  clerk  of  mine 
during  my  tenure  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
during  the  1964  term.  He  served  as  my  clerk 
for  one  year  and  this  enabled  me  to  be  well 
Informed  as  to  hl.s  lepal  abilities,  character 
and  Integrity 

I  found  Professor  Breyer  to  l>e  a  well 
trained  lawyer  with  an  excellent  bacV.jrround 
in  all  areas  of  the  law  and  dlHpent  In  'he 
rerformance  of  the  manv  duties  which  fall 
to  a  law  clerk  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
In  addition,  he  has  what  I  «r)uld  'erm  a 
ludlclal  temperament  He  Is  n  moderate  In 
his  point  of  view,  fair  In  hl<  approdrh  to 
complicated  legal  problems  and  always  pre- 
pare<d  to  hear  the  other  side  of  any  con- 
troversy 

FoIIov^-lnp  his  clerkship  with  me  Professor 
Breyer  spent  a  period  of  time  as  an  assistant 
to  Attorney  General  Turner  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  cT  Justice 
and  since  then  has  been  we'.i  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  several  aroa.^  nf  the  law  In 
his  capacity  a^s  a  tenured  professor  at  the 
law  school  of  Harvard  U:ilverT;lty 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
federal  Judiciary  bencfiis  greatly  from  ap- 
pointments not  only  from  app.'>intees  with 
prior  Judiciarj'  experience  and  professional 
practice  but  also  from  academia 

Several  illustrations  conne  readily  to  mind 
Justice     Felix     FVankfurler.     Chief     Justice 
St'ine     Judpe    Henry     Edgertoii    and    many 
oihen>  loo  numerous  to  mention 

Although  Professor  Breyer  has  twc::  pr:- 
maxtly  a  law  professor  in  recent  vears  hp 
ht-s  also  participated  in  litigation  He  wa.s  a 
participant  with  me  in  the  Atkins  case,  an 
important  matter  Involving  the  question  of 
the  constitul.onallty  of  whether  Judicial 
salaries  could  be  dlmliusbed  In  light  of  pro- 


visions of  Article  ni  of  the  Constitution  I 
understand  he  also  was  consulted  m  other 
i-.iatlers. 

I  strongly  recommend  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  He  would  add  strength  to  this  im- 
portant court. 

Sincerely  yours 

AKTHVE    J      G<>LDKEBC. 


DEtTMBER     I       1980. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kxnnidv. 

Chairman.  Judiciary  Comm:ttce.  V  S   Senate, 
Dirksen    Senate    Office    BuUding.    Wash- 
ington   l)C. 
DF.AK   SENAioB  Kennedy:    I   am  a  member 
o.   the  bars  of  New  York  and  the  District  of 
ColLLmbia.  and  ?-m  a  partner  m  the  Saw  firm 
of  Covington  i:  Burling  m   Washington.  DC. 
I  have  oeen  eng:aj^ed  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  the  private  sector  for  nineteen  years 
where  I  frequently  engage  m  appeHate  liti- 
gation.  I   also   have  practiced   la*    for  three 
and  a  half  years  witn  the  United  States  Jus- 
tice Department 

I  write  to  comment  on  the  quaJlfica.tions 
of  Stephen  Breyer  for  the  position  of  a  Judge 
on  the  bench  of  a  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals. 

I  had  occasion  to  work  with  Mr.  Breyer 
in  the  period  commencing  the  summer  of 
1965  through  1966  a;id  into  1967  I  was  for  the 
first  four  months  of  that  period  Director  of 
Policy  Planning  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  Thereafter.  I  was 
what  was  then  known  a.«  First  Assistant— 
1  e  .  Deputy  .Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
•he  .^ntltrust  Division 

During  that  period  M-  Br?vor  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
was  assigned  to  tasks  of  exceptional  difR- 
cultv  or  importance  to  the  Division,  In  par- 
ticular, he  participated  m  the  preparation 
of  appellate  briefs  for  cases  before  Courts  of 
Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  took  an  active  role  in  the 
araiysis  of  the  arguments  to  be  pre.sented. 
in  the  development  of  appellate  strategy. 
and  in  the  drafting  of  the  appellate  briefs 
By  reason  of  the  importance  of  the  issues 
dealt  with,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
our  office  vias  involved  in  major  appellate 
issues— including  appellate  matte-s  for  a 
number  of  government  agencies  for  whom 
we  we-e  lawyers— Mr  Breyer  received  an 
experience  in  appellate  litieation  that  was 
equivalent  to  a  far  longer  period  of  normal 
appellate  practice  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr  Brever  performed  all  his  obligations 
with  facility  and  unusual  distinction  His 
career  since  then  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
great  distinction  in  all  that  he  has 
attempted,  in  teaching  and  consulting,  and. 
again,  in  Government  service  In  my  judg- 
ment he  will  be  an  experienced  and  excep 
tlonally  well  qualified  addition  to  the  appel- 
late bench. 

Sincerely. 

Edwin  M    Zimmerman. 


Judiciary    CoMMrrrEE    Staef    Memorandum 
on   JtJDtciAL   Nominations 

Introduction : 

On  Julv  16.  1980.  Senator  Thurmond  an- 
nounced at  the  GOI'  Convention  that  he  had 
a-sked  Governor  Reacan  and  that  Governor 
Reagan  had  agreed— to  have  Senate  Repub- 
licans block  anv  further  judicial  appoint- 
ments until  after  the  election  Their  clear 
intent  was  that  if  Governor  Reagan  won  the 
election,  no  more  Democratic  nominees 
would  be  confirmed  If  President  Carter  won 
the  election,  the  conilrmaticn  process  would 
resume 

Nevertheless,  by  working  with  the  com- 
mittee minority  end  generating  as  much 
support  for  pending  nominees  as  possible, 
the  Senate  was  able  to  confirm  thirteen  ad- 
ditional  judges   in    the   period    between   the 


Republican  Convention  and  the  election 
recess  Seventeen  judicial  nominations  are 
still  pending  m  the  committee  The  on  y 
nomination  made  after  the  elec tion--the 
Breyer  nomination  — v,as  received  on  Novem- 
ber" 13  and  approved  by  the  committee  on 
November  17 

Nominees  confirmed  by  the  Senate  after 
the  Republican  Convention  i  Attachment  Ai  : 
The  thirteen  judges  who  were  confirmed 
hy  the  Senate  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion were  permitted  to  go  through  by  the 
minoritv  largely  because: 

Seven  Blacks  Hispanics  or  women  In- 
cl-ided  m  this  group  is  Jud^re  Richard  Erw.n. 
sponsored  ov  Senator  Morgan  ;or  the  Middle 
District  cf  North  Carolina 

Two  were  Virginia  judge?  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Byrd 

Three  were  judges  sponsored  by  Republi- 
can Senators. 

One  was  a  Judge  sponsored  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  but  with  strong  Republican 
support. 

At  the  time  the  thirteen  Judges  described 
above  were  t>eing  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Com.Tiittee  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, the  minority  emphasized  that  they 
would  block  any  other  nominees 

In    this    pre-election    period,    the    Senate 
confirmed  the   most  judges  that   it  possibiy 
could  for  the  most  possible  Senators 
Nominees  Pending  In  The  Committee: 
Of  the  seventeen  nominations  not  approved 
bv  the  committee  before  the  election 

Eleven   were  rece.ved   too   late  to  be  proc- 
essed bv  the  committee  before  the  election. 
Three  were  arb.tranlv  delayed  by  the  mi- 
noritv on  the  comntittee 

Three  were  delayed  because  substantial  is- 
=.v,es  concerning  the  r.o.Tiinat:ons  had  been 
raised  by  the  Republicans  and  had  not  yet 
been  resolved 

Brever  Nomination: 

As  a  whollv  separate  matter,  the  minority 
(  n  the  Judiciarv  Committee— especially  Sen- 
ators Thurmond.  Laxalt.  and  Hatch— agreed 
not  to  support  Brevers  confirmation  This 
agreement  was  entirely  unrelated  to  the  other 
Judges  it  was  based  on  the  Republicans 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Brever  and  his  work 
his  fairness,  and  his  objectivity 

Since  the  election  we  have  repeatedly  triec 
to  obtain  agreement  from  the  m.lnnrity  to 
approve  some  or  all  of  the  nominations  stlU 
pendine  m  the  committee  The  minority  have 
made  clear  that  they  will  approve  Brever  but 
no  one  else  Senators  sponsoring  pending 
nominees  were  told  before  and  after  the  elec- 
tion that,  if  thev  could  remove  this  mii^onty 
opposition,  the  majority  on  the  committee 
stood  readv  to  move  the  nominees.  There  is 
no  possibility  that  delay  of  Breyers  confirma- 
tion will  influence  the  minority  to  allow 
additional  nommees  to  proceed  to  confirma- 
tion 

StTMMARY    OF    NOMINATIONS    SINCE 
THE    REPITBLICAN    CONVENTION 

At  the  time  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
in  July,  sixteen  Judicial  nominations  were 
pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  Eleven 
of  these  nominees  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved bv  the  committee  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  five  of  the  nomination.s  are 
still  pending  m  the  committee 

^fter  the  Republican  Convention,  fourteen 
additional  nominations  (other  than  Breyer) 
were  received  by  the  committee.  Only  two  of 
these  nominees  .Judge  Thompson  of  Ala- 
bama and  Judge  Ramsey  of  Maryland)  have 
been  con^rmed  The  other  twelve  nomina- 
tions are  still  pending  in  the  committee. 


[Attachment  A' 

THIRTEEN    FEDERAt.   JfDCES   CONFIRMEP    FT    THE 
SENATE  AFTER  THE   REPUBLICAN   CONVENTION 

Court  and  judge; 

9th   Circuit.   Stephen   R    Reir.hard.     Cali- 
fornia. 
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AJ&b&nuk  Myrnn  K  nuinipwjn  Middle 
District 

Arkaii.siLs  Oe<iri?e  Howard.  Jr  ,  Eastern  A; 
WesKTii 

Callforiuii  David  V  Kenyon.  CentraJ  Dis- 
trict. Corusuelo  B  Marshall.  Central  District 
and  Earl  B   GUllain    Scjiithern  District 

Illinois.  Su.san  C"  Oetzendanner.  Northern 
Charles  V    K()<-riras.  Northern 

Maryland    Nurinan   I'    Ran>.sey 

North  Carolina.  Richard  C  Brwin.  Middle 
District 

Texas.  Hlpollt.j  F  Garcia   Western  District 

Virginia.  Richard  WUlianis  Easttrn  Dis- 
trict. J     Harry   .Michael     Wefitern   District 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
suK«esl  the  absenre  of  a  (iiionim. 

The  PKKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  raJl  the  roll 

The  a,s.sLsUint  le^jislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ('all  the  roll 

Mr  HUMinruKY  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimoiLs  coaseiU  that  the  order 
for  the  (juonini  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  us  .so  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  am 
not  an  attorney  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Judinarv-  Committee  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willuiK  to  abide  by  the  expertise, 
by  tJie  expert  judK'ment  of  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee  and  the  recommenda- 
tlon.s  of  the  ABA 

I  had  never  duniiK  this  debate  nues- 
tioned  the  qiialiflcation.s  of  the  nominee 
But  at  the  .same  time.  I  certamlv  cannot 
blame  certain  attorneys  m  mv  State  who 
are  conceriufl  atioiit  thi.s  nominee  .As  a 
lay  person  with  re.s(_>e<t  to  law,  I  cannot 
blame  them  for  beiiiK  conreriie<l  ulxiut 
a  nominee  who  has  never  tried  a  ( ase 
just  as  I  would  be  concerned  about  a 
surgeon  who  ha.s  never  performed  an 
operation  even  th()U>;h  that  surgeon 
might  come  from  the  medical  .school  at 
Harvard  University  might  have  written 
many  enligl:U-ned  Ux.k.s  and  served  on 
many  dLstingui.shed  ijoard.s  and  bodies 
So  I  cannot  blame  ttie  attorneys  some 
of  them  m  my  SUite  for  being  worried 
about  this  pKirticular  nomination,  but 
I  will  not  go  beyond  that  beraiLse 
frankly.  I  am  not  qualifle<J  to  and  I  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  tfie  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee 

With  respect  to  the  unanimity  of  the 
Senate  among  Republican  members  of 
that  committee  ,i  i.s  ..  pu/./img  thing  to 
be  sure  The  distingm.shed  Sen  itor  from 
North  Carolina  h;i.s  ...tut  very  clearly  that 
he  wa.s  informed  by  the  President  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  President  at  .some  point  or  other  and 
the  di.nmyuLshcd  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetus.  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee 

I  have  also  heard  it  said,  franklv  bv 
Senators  in  a  position  to  know  that  in 
latt  the  agreement  encompas.sed  more 
than  that  or  grew  at  .some  point  to  en- 
compa.s.s  more  than  that  and  so  perhaps 
this  unanimity  at  lexst  m  .some  small 
measure  might  be  part  of  an  agreement 

ch^i's  h'^   T'  """  ^'"''''^'-  f^-"'  Ma.s.sa- 
usett,s   I  do  not  know    but  I  have  heard 

hat  said   I  am  not  m  a  po.sition  to  verify 

t^  So    for  my  part  I  am  likely  to  give  a 

ittle  le.vs  weight  frankly   to  the  argument 

th«p^  K>""'  '"^'''"  '"'"  >^"'"'imity  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  .should  be  taken  a.  a  sign   hat 


this  nominee  is  extraordinarily  well  qual- 
ifit  fl  and  that  the  nomination  should  go 
thro'igh  without  f!irth(>r  question. 

Mr  President,  earlier  I  was  reading  a 
booklet  published  by  the  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  entitled  "Reagan  and 
the  Courts.  Prospects  for  Judicial  Re- 
form ■  While  we  are  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  ma.ority  leader.  I  shall  contmuc 
reading  from  this  booklet 

As  mdUaied  by  the  hLstory  and  logic  of 
the  appointing  process,  it  is  proper  for  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  to  require  that  his  Judicial 
appointees  .share  his  philosophy  on  these 
Issues  For  example,  a  dominant  theme  of  the 
Republican  Platform  and  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan's campaign  Is  that  the  deregulation  of 
the  economy  Is  a  task  of  the  highest  priority 
It  is  dinicult  to  see  how  a  President  Reagan 
could  carry  through  on  this  commitment 
without  a  conscious  effort  to  choose  Judges 
who  are  sympathetic  to  the  decentralization 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  return  of 
de:;lslonmaklng  power  to  the  state  and  local 
levels  Indeed  It  could  fairly  be  said  that,  as 
President,  he  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  If 
he  did  not  do  so  And  this  Is  no  less  true 
with  respect  to  the  other  Issues  specified  by 
the  Judiciary  plank.  Including  protection  of 
"the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens"  and  re- 
spo;t  for  "traditional  family  values  and  the 
sanctity  of  Innocent  human  life  "  For  the 
federal  Judiciary,  as  presently  constituted,  Ls. 
to  say  the  least,  not  notably  favorable  to  the 
philosophical  positions  advanced  by  the 
Repiibll-an   platform 

President  Carter's  Judicial  appointments 
have  generally  contributed  to  this  condition 
and  the  Reagan  appointments  could  have 
only  a  gradual  Impact  In  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  federal  bench  as  a  whole  The 
Reagan  Impact,  of  course,  would  be  more 
immediate  and  more  dramatic  with  respect 
to  the  Supreme  Court  If  Governor  Reagan 
were  to  win  election,  it  would  be  only  reason- 
able to  interpret  his  election  as  a  mandate  for 
him  to  use  the  appointive  power  to  restore, 
on  these  and  other  Issues,  a  proper  balance  to 
the  courts  This  Is  particularly  important 
with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  For.  as 
I>ean  Louis  H  Pollak  noted,  a  proper  objec- 
tive of  Presidential  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  attainment  of  the  "diver- 
sity geographical  and  philosophic  which 
strengthens  the  Court  when  rightly  applied, 
that  Is  to  say  when  rightly  applied  In  the  di- 
rection of  appointing  a  man  who  at  a  mini- 
mum presents  the  highest  professional  quali- 
fications and  the  kind  of  proml.se  of  perform- 
ance on  the  highest  court  suggested  by  the 
ringing  raster  of  those  who  have  been  the 
leaders  of   that   Court." 

Governor  Reagan's  own  statements  Indi- 
cate that  he  shares  the  view  that  philoso- 
phical balance  Is  desirable  on  the  Court.  In 
deploring  the  Senate  rejection  of  President 
Nixon's  nominee.  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth 
Governor  Reagan  said.  It  Is  obvious  that 
a  proper  balance  must  be  restored  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  nominate  a  successor  who  shares 
Judge  Haynsworth's  constitutional  approach 
to  the  Court  '  And  when  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren tendered  his  resignation  to  President 
Johnson  in  the  1968  election  year.  Governor 
Reagan  said  Warren  had  no  right  "to  choose 
which  President  he  thinks  should  dominate 
for  the  next  20  years  the  Supreme  Court  " 
Reagan  suggested  Instead  that  such  an  Im- 
portant app<ilntment  would  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  If  made  by  a  newly 
elected  rather  than  by  an  outgoing  President 

I  woiilc'  say  parenthetically  Mr  Presi- 
dent that  the  .same  logic  holds  here  in 
the  case  of  this  nomination  and  all  the 
nomination.s  on  the  calendar  and  those 
witliin   the  committees   which   could   be 


reported  out  if  the  committees  chose  to 
do  so. 

Quite  obviously.  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
loo.  concurs  in  the  belief  that  philosophy  Is 
an  Important  element  In  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments Five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  as 
of  this  writing,  are  over  the  age  of  70  Ad- 
dressing the  NAACP  on  July  4.  1980.  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  "I  want  you  to  consider 
very  carefully  and  seriously  how  this  nation  s 
future  win  be  affected  by  the  appointment  of 
the  next  three  or  four  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court   " 

While  none  can  doubt  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  nominee  is  a  pivotal  consideration  In 
a  Supreme  Court  nomination.  It  Is  absurd  to 
say  that  a  President  cannot  consider  a  poten- 
tial nominees  stand  on  specific  issues    How 
el.se    do    you    measure    the    philosophy   of    a 
person  except  with  respect  Uj  his  position  on 
definite  Issues'"  Would  It  have  been  Improper 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  consider  whether  his 
nominees  accepted  or  rejected  the  dictum  of 
the  Dred  Scott  case  that  slaves  are  merely 
property  and  not  persons'"  So  it  is  with  the 
Issues  of   the    1980s,  as  spelled  out    in   the 
Republican  Platform,  eg  .  protection  of  "the 
rights  of   law-abiding   citizens."   respect   for 
"the  sanctity  of  innocent  human  life."  etc 
It  Is  clearly  untenable  to  say  that  a  President 
can   realistically  evaluate  the  philosophy  of 
a  potential  nominee  In  the.se  respects  with- 
out using  as  a  criterion  the  nominee's  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with   Supreme  Court 
decisions   that   present   these  specific   Issues 
Opponents  of  Judges  Carswell   and   Hayns- 
worth had  no  hesitation  In  criticizing  their 
philosophies  and  positions  on  specific  Issues 
as  Indicated  by  the  stands  they  took  In  cases 
that  came  before  them  on  the  bench    And 
Judge  Carswell  was  attacked  for  holding  of- 
fice as  a  director  of  a  racially  di.scrlmlnatory 
golf  club,  the  Capital  City  Country  Club  In 
Tallahassee   If  such  Is  a  legitimate  factor  In 
evaluating  a  nominee,  as  It  Is    how  can  It  be 
irrelevant  to  ask  his  positions  In  detail  on  the 
very    basic   Issues  specified   In   the    1980   Re- 
publican Judiciary  plank'' 

Merit   selection 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Republican  Plat- 
form which  Implies  that  Governor  Reagan, 
as  President,  would  exact  a  pledge  from  a 
Judicial  nominee  to  vote  a  certain  way  On 
the  contrary,  all  that  Is  Implied  Is  a  com- 
mitment to  select  those  who  share  certain 
basic  constitutional  and  philosophical  con- 
victions Nor  Is  there  anything  In  the  Plat- 
form Inconsistent  with  Governor  Reagan's 
own  record  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
merit    selection    for    Judicial    appointments 

In  a  1968  addre.<>s  to  the  Economics  Club 
of  New  'York.  Governor  Reagan  said.  "In 
the  appointment  of  Judges,  that  prize 
patronage  plum  of  the  Oovernor's  office,  the 
same  policy  prevails  because  politics  should 
play  no  part  In  the  selection  of  those  who 
administer  Justice  Joint  committees  of  the 
bar.  the  Judiciary  and  laymen  screen  and 
rate  prospective  Judges  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  "  In  an  interview 
with  US  News  A  World  Report,  Governor 
Reagan  spelled  out  his  principles  of  Judicial 
appointment: 

Q  What  kind  of  appointments  do  you 
think  should  be  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and   federal   Judiciary? 

A  I  have  a  proposal  that  I'm  trying  to  get 
passed  In  California  for  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  out  of  politics,  to  Insure 
that.  Instead  of  a  Judgeship  being  a  patron- 
age plum  for  a  Governor,  the  Judges  would 
be  picked  on  a  basis  of  their  qualifications. 
experience  and  character  I  don't  see  any 
rea-son  why  this  should  not  be  the  rule  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

I  would  think  that,  regardless  of  politics. 
ii  man  should  only  be  appointed  who  has 
had  the  greatest  experience  on  the  bench 
and  In  a  judicial  capacity  This  has  not  been 
true   In    the   appointments  of  recent   years 
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Some    Judges   are    lawyers   who    never    prac- 
ticed law 

I  vp  made  more  than  60  Judicial  appoint- 
ments this  last  year,  and  none  of  them  has 
been  a  reward  for  any  political  favors.  In 
every  ar?a  where  Judges  were  to  be 
appointed,  we've  named  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens and  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary,  and 
each  one  of  these  three  committees  is  given 
every  name  that  has  been  proposed  for  a 
judge,  the  names  that  come  to  us  from 
legislators,  the  names  of  lawyers  who  have 
applied  and  said  they  wanted  to  be  a  Judge 
All  of  these  go  to  the  various  committees 
and  they  screen  and  send  back  their  evalua- 
tion of  this  whole  panel  We  put  the  three 
evaluations  together— from  the  fellow  law- 
yers, from  the  Judges,  and  from  the  laymen 
On  the  basis  of  the  highest  score,  we  make 
our  Judicial  appointments 

I  would  feel  very  safe  in  having  you  go  out 
and  check  with  the  bar  the  Judiciary,  or  any 
one  of  these  60  appointees  I  think  you'll  find 
they  have  been  of  exceptionally  high  quality 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  take  men  who  may  not 
want  to  leave  the  practice  of  law  to  go  to  the 
bench  because  of  the  economic  sacrifice  they 
had  to  make  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
under  this  system  now  are  making  them- 
selves available  and  are  willing  to  undergo 
that  sacrifice  because  of  this  approach  We're 
trying  to  get  this  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  that,  for  all  time  to  come.  Gov- 
ernors will  base  their  appointments  on  merit 
and  not  politics 

The  California  Merit  Plan  for  Judicial  ap- 
pointments was  "proposed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  support  of  the  California  Judicial 
Council  and  the  State  Bar  Under  this  plan 
nominating  commi.ssions  would  actively  seek 
and  recruit  the  best  po.sslble  people  for  the 
Governor  to  name  to  our  courts  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  "  In  urging  Callfornlans  "to 
study  the  new  Judicial  selection  plan  and  to 
Join  with  those  of  us  who  are  supporting  It." 
Chief  Justice  Roger  J  Traynor,  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Council   said: 

"We  are  doing  very  well.  Indeed,  in  this 
state  to  meet  high  standards  of  Judicial  per- 
sonnel and  administration  but  we  can  do 
still  better  There  Is  now  the  prospect  of  a 
Judicial  selection  system  for  all  Judges  based 
on  competence  and  not  upon  political  con- 
siderations The  goal  of  .selecting  Jiid^res  In  a 
non-polltlcal.  non-patronage  context  appears 
to  be  In  sight,  thanks  to  active  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  Judicial  offices  of 
the  state,  aided  by  the  State  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia " 

While    the    Reagan    nominations    to    the 
bench    have    not    been    free    from   criticism, 
"his   Judicial    appointments   have   won   high 
marks     from     nonpartisan     observers'      And 
"friends  and  foes  alike  agreed  that  Reagan's 
Judicial    appointments    made    after    profes- 
sional  panels   screened    candidates,    were   of 
high   quality   "   There   Is.   of  course,   nothing 
Inthe  merit   selection  principle  that   would 
prevent    a    President     from    restricting    hl.s 
nominees  to  those  who  share  his  basic  phi- 
losophy of  law  and  government    Merit  selec- 
tion  ensures    that    nominees   will    have    the 
necessary  qualifications  of  professional  abil- 
ity     and      character       It      would      exclude 
the  nomination  of  a  person  for  merely  par- 
tisan reasons  But  a  President  s  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  potential  nominee  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  a 
patronage   appointment     For   the   minimum 
criteria     of     professional     competence     and 
character    must    govern    In    all    ca.ses     Judge 
Lawrence  E    Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Bar    Associations   Standing    Committee 
on    the    Judiciary,    stated    in    his    testimony 
on    the    nomination    of   Judge   Carswell    that 
the  ABA  Committee   ha-s   always   limited   its 
Investigation    of    Supreme    Court    nominees 
"to   the   opuUons   of   a   cross-.sectlon   of   the 
best  informed  Judges  and  lawyers  as  to  the 
Integrity.  Judicial  temperament  and  profes- 


sional competence  of  the  proposed  nominee 
It  has  a'ways  recognized  that  the  selection 
of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
vol.es  many  other  factors  of  a  b'-oad  political 
and  Ideological  nature  within  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  but  be- 
yond the  special  competence  of  this  Commit- 
tee "  A  prudent  insistence  by  a  President 
that  his  nominees  be  sound  in  philosophy,  as 
he  sees  it.  Is  consistent  not  only  with  tradi- 
tion, but  with  the  merit  selection  prmclple 
as  well. 

AfiJiorifj/  appointments 

Incidentally,  the  Reagan  judicial  appoint- 
ments may  be  expected  to  follow  the  general 
pledge  of  the  Platform  to  "ensure  that  the 
federal  government  follows  a  non-discnm- 
inatory  system  of  appointments  up  and  down 
the  line,  with  a  careful  eye  for  qualified 
minority  aspirants  '  A  more  novel  pledge  on 
minority  hiring,  however,  is  contained  in 
the  Platforms  veiled  promise  to  appoint 
European  ethnics  and  Orientals  to  govern- 
ment positions 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
heritage  to  the  nations  of  Eastern.  Central 
and  Southern  Europe  have  for  too  long  seen 
their  values  neglected  The  time  has  come 
to  go  beyond  the  ritual  election  ve^r  praise 
given  to  Ethnic  Americans  'We  must  make 
them  an  Integral  part  of  government  We 
must  make  recognition  of  their  values  an  in- 
tegral part  of  government  policy  The  Repub- 
lican Party  will  take  positive  steps  to  see  to  it 
that  those  Americans,  along  with  others  too 
long  neglected  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  power,  as  well  a.s  the  burdens  of  our 
society  The  same  holds  true  of  our  Asian- 
American  citizens  from  the  cultures  of  the 
Orient. 

There  is  nothing  m  these  minority  pledges 
inconsistent  with  the  commiimenl  to  con- 
sider a  nominees  philosophy  on  issues.  Nor 
is  there  anything  here  inconsistent  with 
merit  selection.  pro\lded.  of  course,  that  the 
nominee  Is  otherwise  professionally  and  per- 
sonally qualified 

Judicial  efficiency 
Apart  from  the  criteria  for  his  judicial 
nominees,  it  is  predictable  that  a  President 
Reagan  would  strongly  support  measures  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  judicial  system  In  a 
1Q72  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
sVale  Bar  of  California.  Governor  Reagan 
made  some  interesting  observations  on  his 
concerns  in  this  area 


Some  judges  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
backlog  of  cases  bv  simply  following  the  Bib- 
lical admonition  "they  goeth  lorth  until 
their  work  and  labor  until  the  evening 
crown  (them)  with  glory  and  honor,  and 
bless  their  Industrious  souls 


Manv  of  the  court  and  legal  reforms  we  have 
sought  at  the  state  level  involve  calendar 
management,  record  keeping,  and  all  the 
technical  matters  that  are  necessarily  re- 
quired in  our  civil  and  criminal  legal  system 
The  Califoriua  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
has  a  number  of  promising  pilot  programs 
under  wav  that  should  provide  some  answers 
Among  the  protects  the  Council  is  I  undine 
this  year  are  programs  to  explore  the  leasi- 
billty  of  using  electronic  recording  devices  m 
place  of  court  reports  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings I  just  imagine  hearing  yourselves  m 
instant  replay)  court  information  sys- 
tems to  expedite  routine  case  a  study  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  use  of  smaller  juries 
m  civil  matters  and  programs  aimed  at  im- 
proving calendar  management  in  both  the 
crtmlnal  and  civil  fields  There  are  others 
that  involve  more  critical  problems 

Other  appointments  relating  to  the 
judicial  system 
We    have    concentrated    here    on    judicial 
appointments  because  of  the  wide  misunder- 
standing of  the  Republican  Platform  plank 


on  the  Judiciary    In  addition    of  course,   if 
he  Is  to  carry  out  his  pledges  of  regulatory 
and  other  reforms    Governor  Reagar.   would 
have  to  apply  similar  phl!osc>phicaI   criteria 
in  his  appointments  to  administrative  posts 
relating    to    the    judicial    system     Most    im- 
portant here  are  the  United  States  attorneys 
and  their  assistants    The  President  s  power, 
however      to     appoint     administrators     and 
United  States  attorneys  who  are  of  his  own 
philosophical   and    political    persuasion   may 
be   limited   to   an    uncertain   extent   by   Su- 
preme Court  decisions  forbidding  patronage 
discharges   of    some   public   employees    The 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in   Branti  v. 
Finkcl  held  that  the  First  Amendment  for- 
bids the  discharge  of  assistant  county  public 
defenders  on   the  grounds  of  their  political 
affiliation     The    case    raises    an    interesting 
question  as  t»  its  possible  application  to  an 
etTort  by  Governor  Reagan  to  appoint  Repub- 
licans to  positions  such  as  that  of  assistant 
United    States    attorney     The    question    "is 
whether    the    hiring    authority    can    demon- 
strate that  party  affiliation  Is  an  appropria-e 
requirement  for' the  effective  performance  cf 
the  public  office  Involved  "  But  if  Reagan  s 
new     coalition     of     "shared     values        cuts 
across  party   lines    his   appointments  would 
not    be    automatically    Republican     A    con- 
sideration of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
the    nominees     'real    polities'    rather    than 
his    nominal    partisan    politics    could    avoid 
the  problem  presented  by  the  Brant:  case 

LEGISLATION  TO  CHANCE  COTTRT  DECISIONS 

Public  school  desegregation 
The  appointment  of  Judges  who  share  his 
philosophy  is  the  most  obvious  way  a  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  affect  the  federal  courts 
But  in  several  substantive  areas  of  the  law, 
a  Reagen  Presidency  would  be  committed  to 
reversing  court  decisions  through  legislation 
or  perhaps  even  constitutioni-l  amendment 
One  such  area  is  desecregation  of  public 
schools    The  Republican  platform  provides 

Our  goal  is  quality  education  for  all  of 
America's  children  with  a  special  commit- 
ment to  those  who  must  ove-'come  handi- 
cap deprivation  or  discrimination  That  is 
why  we  condemn  the  forced  busing  of  schoo- 
children  to  achieve  arbit.ary  racial  quotas 
Busing  has  been  a  prescription  for  disaster 
blighting  whole  communities  across  the  land 
Sits  divisive  impact  It  has  faUed  t^  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  ^-^'-^f"^'^- 
Ing  funds  from  programs  that  could  make 
Ihl  difference  between  success  and  failure 
lor  fhe  p^r.  the  disabled,  and  minority 
children. 

We  must  halt  forced  busing  and  get  on 
with  the  education  of  all  our  chudren 
focusine  on  the  real  causes  of  their  prob- 
lems    e-specially    lack    of    economic    oppor- 

'"when  Governor  Reagan  was  asked  ' 'Do  >^u 
support  busing  to  brtne  "'-^^^^^f '^  '"!!^ 
gritVon  in  the  schools'  ^^^P''^^^^'^ 
busing  no  I  understand  the  original  pur- 
pose create  understanding  eUminate  prej- 
udices and  so  forth  by  more  ^^^^le^eol 
each  other  But  it  failed  in  its  purpose  Its 
creat^  more  bitterness  than  It's  ellmlna^. 
and  I  think  that  we  should  recogiilz*  H- 
that  Its  a  social  experiment  using  ^h^J.^ 
for  guinea  pigs  Get  nd  of  "  'J'''.^ '^e  t^e 
sources  that  are  being  v.-asted  to  Improve  the 
school  systems  ■ 

Interpreting  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
thl^urteen'th    Amendment    the   Supreme 
court  and  lower  federal  courTs  h"/^  "^''^f 
vanous  combinations  of  busing    faculty  as- 
rgnments    redrawing   of   school   -^tendanc^ 
areas  and  other  devices  in  oilier  to  eradicate 
•the  last  vestiges     of  officially  endorsed  seg 
regatlon   and   to  achieve  a  ■unitary     school 
svftem   These  judicial  actions   wh^  are  us 
uallv  called    "busing  "   have   ^^"^^^'•1°^^ 
opposition  in  Congress  and  elsewhere^  Con 
gre^   has   several    remedies   it   could   use   to 
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remedy  the  situation.  The  most  drastic  rem- 
edy would  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Representative 
Ronald  M    Mottl  i  Dem  .  Ohio)  : 

Section  1.  No  student  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend  a  public  school  or  other  than  the 
public  school  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such 
student  which  is  located  within  the  school 
district  In  which  such  student  resides  and 
which  provides  the  course  of  study  pursued 
by  such  student. 

Section  2  The  Congress  shall  hBve  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation  and  to  ensure  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students. 

This  amendment  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  dis- 
charge petition  and  defeated  In  1979.  The 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
claims  the  amendment  would  virtually  (ore- 
close  "the  possibility  of  desegregating  larger 
school  districts,  where  studeni  transporta- 
tion IS  a  necessary  element  of  meaningful 
systemwide  desegregation." 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route.  Congress  has  the  power  to  with- 
draw the  Jurisdiction  of  low  federal  courts 
to  Issue  busing  orders  and  to  withdraw  the 
subject  from  the  appellate  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Supreme  Court  This  authority  of  Congress 
is  found  In  Article  III.  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "The 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations,  as 
the  Congress  shall  make  "  As  Justice  Frank- 
furter commented,  "Congress  need  not  estab- 
lish inferior  courts;  Congress  need  not  grant 
the  full  scope  of  Jurisdiction  which  it  Is 
empowered  to  vest  In  them  Congress  need 
not  give  this  Court  any  appellate  power;  It 
may  withdraw  appellate  Jurisdiction  once 
conferred  and  It  rnay  do  so  even  while  a  case 
is  sub  Judlce.  Ex  parte  McCardle.  7  Wall 
606" 

Additional  authority  for  Congress  to  forbid 
the  courts  to  order  busing  can  be  argued  to 
exist  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  provides.  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article  ' 
Any  statute,  however,  which  attempted  to 
withdraw  federal  court  Jurisdiction  to  order 
busing  would  have  to  be  tightly  drawn  so  as 
to  withdraw  Jurisdiction  even  though  the 
courts  have  based  that  Jurisdiction  on  what 
they  declare  to  be  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution The  Equal  Educatlon.il  Opportu- 
nities and  Transportation  of  Students  Act 
of  1974,  for  example  sets  out  a  ii.^ne'al  Con- 
gressional policy  with  respect  to  tiT;  remedies 
appropriate  for  remedying  deprivations  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  Section  1713 
of  the  Act  establishes  a  priority  of  remedies 
to  be  ordered  In  desegregating  schools  Sec- 
tion 1714  provides  that  no  "Court,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
pursuant  to  Section  1713  of  this  title,  order 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  that  would 
require  the  transportation  of  anv  student  to 
a  school  other  than  the  school  closest  or  next 
closest  to  his  place  of  residence  which  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  such  student  "  But  Section 
1702  Includes  a  provision  that  "ITIhe  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  are  not  Intended  to 
modify  or  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  fully 
the  nfth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  The  ad- 
dition of  this  proviso,  of  course  effectively 
nullifies  the  restriction  since  the  federal 
courts  maintain  that  busing  orders  are  re- 
quired by  those  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

An  alternative  device  would  be  for  Con- 
irress  to  deny  funding  for  busing  programs 
.  r  to  forbid  federal  administrators,  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  to  order  busing 
The  Ashbro<ik  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  bill  provided 


No  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  Issue  any  regula- 
tion rule.  Interpretation,  guideline,  or  order 
which  requires,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
to  receive  Federal  a.sslstance.  or  otherwise, 
the  transportation  of  students  or  teachers 
I  or  the  formulation  or  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  such  transportation)  to  achieve  racial 
balance  In  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  for  the 
desegregation  of  any  educational  Institution, 
school,  or  school  system. 

If  Governor  Reagan  Is  to  carry  out  his  own 
as  well  as  the  Platforms  pledges  on  busing, 
he  could  most  readily  do  so  through  the 
limited  means  of  proposing  legislation  nar- 
rowly defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  and  agencies  In  this  matter  In  an- 
other context,  referring  to  unsatisfactory 
court  decisions  In  the  criminal  procedure 
area.  Governor  Reagan  observed.  "I  think 
the  legislatures  of  our  States  and  of  our  na- 
tion could  do  more  In  some  Instances  to  make 
It  perfectly  plain  what  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
law  and  this  would  result  In  changing  some 
of  those  Judicial  decisions  that  have  been 
made 

New  legislation,  limited  in  scope  and  pre- 
cise In  definition.  Is  the  preferred  method  to 
restrict  Judicially  imposed  busing  of  school 
children  A  constitutional  amendment  could 
of  course,  do  the  Job.  but  It  would  be  a  form 
of  corrective  overkill 

Afftrmative  action  in  employment 
A  more  recently  developed  area  where  the 
federal  courts  would  be  likely  to  be  restricted 
by  a  Reagan  administration  is  that  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  Through  the  tech- 
nique of  affirmative  action,  a  form  of  reverse 
discrimination  has  developed  and  gained  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  The  general  principle 
of  affirmative  action  was  announced  m  a 
series  of  Executive  Orders  Issued  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  The  first  use  of 
the  term  "affirmative  action"  occurred  In 
Executive  Order  No  10  925  In  1961  "The 
contractor  will  take  aflirmatlve  action  to 
ensure  that  applicants  are  employed,  and 
that  employees  are  treated  during  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  "  Later  Executive 
Orders  added  age  and  sex  to  ethnicity  as  pro- 
scribed categories  Section  703(a)  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  declared  it 
unlawful  for  an  employer  "to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  "  Section  703(d)   declared  It  un- 

lawful to  "discriminate  against  any  Indi- 
vidual" in  "apprenticeship  or  other  training  " 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  clearly  shows  that  Congress  Intended 
to  provide  for  "equal  opportunity"  rather 
than  for  statistical  parity  of  employee  repre- 
sentation Nevertheless,  a  shift  In  the  mean- 
ing of  amrmatlve  action  to  a  result-oriented 
numerical  concept,  with  the  burden  of  proof 
shifted  to  the  employer  with  respect  to  his 
"deficiencies"  In  the  "utilization"  of  minori- 
ties and  women,  has  come  about  through  ac- 
tion of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  In  the  US  Department  of 
Labor,  and  other  federal  agencies  In  United 
Steelu'OTker)  of  America  v  Weber,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  trainee  positions  were  to 
b«  reserved  for  blacks  until  such  time  as  their 
low  proportion  among  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Corp  craft  employees  ( two  per- 
cent) rose  to  approximate  their  proportion 
In  the  local  labor  force  (39  percent)  Brian 
Weber,  .i  white  worker,  was  rejected  when  he 
applied  for  the  Kaiser  trainee  program,  even 
though  black  workers  with  less  seniority 
were  accepted  Wet)er  sued  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  He  won  In  the  District  Court  and 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  In  a  divided  opinion  reversed  A  ma- 
jority of  the   Justices  ruled   that   the  Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not  bar  "temporary, 
voluntary,  affirmative  action  measures  under- 
taken to  eliminate  manifest  racial  Imbalance 
In  traditionally  segregated  Job  categories." 
But  as  Justice  Rehnqulst  remarked  in  dis- 
sent, the  reasoning  was  "a  tour  de  force 
reminiscent  not  of  Jurists  such  as  Hale, 
Holmes,  and  Hughes,  but  ot  escape  artist.' 
such  as  Houdinl   ' 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  dis- 
cuss the  sociological  and  demographic  falla- 
cies in  the  aflirmatlve  action  concept  As 
Professor  Thomas  Sowell  recently  demon- 
strated, aHirmative  action  does  not  benefit 
those  whom  It  is  supposed  to  help;  improve- 
ment In  the  economic  condition  of  certain 
ethnic  groups  Is  more  readily  attributable  to 
genuine  "equal  opportunity"  measures  and 
to  other  factors  than  to  numerically  oriented 
"affirmative  action." 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
Prof.  Thomas  Sowell  is  an  eminent 
economist,  who  happens  to  be  black. 

And  the  crowning  llloglc  Is  that  the  rheto- 
ric of  equality  Issued  to  Justify  the  discrim- 
ination against  any  who  hapepn  to  be  un- 
lucky enough  to  fall  outside  the  favored 
cAtegorles: 

It  IS  Ironic  for  the  historic  discrimination 
against  a  racial  minority  to  be  invoked  as 
the  basis  for  current  discrimination  against 
the  residual  minority  of  persons  not  des- 
ignated as  special  by  the  government  agen- 
the  residual  minority  of  persons  not  des- 
ignated as  special  by  the  government  agen- 
cies armed  with  the  unchecked  power  to 
make  or  withhold  such  arbitrary  designa- 
tions. 

Just  how  arbitrary  (or  Ideological)  these 
c'eslgnatlons  can  be  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  preferential  decisions  are  authorized 
in  favor  of  Chinese  Americans  over  Irish 
Americans,  lor  example,  even  though  the 
former  have  higher  Incomes,  more  educa- 
tion, and  a  greater  proportion  of  people  In 
the  professions 

This  would  be  funny  If  It  were  not  so 
serious  "The  lack  of  popular  support  or 
statutory  authorization  for  afBrmative  ac- 
tion programs.  In  which  a  few  fervently  be- 
fun;tlonlng  of  elective  government  and  the 
Integrity  of  courts  It  raises  somber  questions 
about  how  far  we  have  gone,  and  how  fast 
we  are  going,  from  democracy  toward  a 
judicial    ad    hocracy." 

Th"  Weber  decision  Is  already  having  a 
"ripple  effect"  through  its  use  by  lower 
courts  as  authority  to  sustain  affirmative 
action  programs  In  the  public  sector  and 
programs  of  a  broader  scope  than  that  In- 
volved In  the  Weber  case  Itself  As  with 
busing,  the  preferred  technique  to  solve  the 
affirmative  action  problem  In  employment 
Is  statutory  rather  than  a  constitutional 
amendment  Such  a  statute  could  simply 
amend  Title  Vtl  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  provide  that  even  remedial  or  com- 
D»nsitory  racial  discrimination,  of  the  sort 
Involved  In  Weber.  Is  forbidden:  that  It  can- 
not be  ordered  bv  federal  courts  and  agen- 
cl?<':  and  that  federal  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  csrrv  It  Into  effect  The  statutes  presented 
al)ove  with  respect  to  busing  are  appropriate 
mr'rte's  in   the  emoloyment   area. 

The  statutory  technloues  anproorlate  for 
limiting  the  courts  In  the  biislnc  and  "afflr- 
matlve  action"  areas  can  also  be  applied  to 
other  problems  where  Governor  Reagan  and 
the  Platform  have  promised  relief  from 
restrictive  court  decisions  These  areas  could 
Include  the  provisions  of  tuition  tax  credits 
for  private  education,  school  pravcr  and 
abortion  Each  of  these  areas  presents  Its 
own  unlaue  problems  The  limitation  or 
withdrawal  of  court  Jurisdiction  would  be 
appronrlate  In  all  three  areas  A  prohibition 
of  federal  funding  and  the  proposal  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  pecu- 
Uarlv  aooroprlafe  to  the  abortion  problem. 
But  these  areas  are  mentioned  here  merely 
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as  examples  where  a  Reagan  administration 
■Aould  be  likely  to  restrict  the  judiciary 

liEREOtTLATlON  :    ITS    IMPACT    ON    THE    JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

A  less  obvious  effect  of  a  Reagan  Presi- 
dency on  the  court  system  would  be  likely 
to  occur  through  the  promised  Reapan 
efforts  to  reduce  the  overregulation  of  the 
economy.  "The  central  weakness  of  the  US, 
economy."  according  to  one  British  observer 
"is  the  vast  and  growing  power  of  the  regu- 
latory agency  and  the  recklessness  with 
which  that  power  Is  being  employed  In  the 
pursuit  of  a  risk-free  society  '  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  a  reaction  is  developing 
in  the  direction  of  deregulation. 

The  trend  toward  deregulation 
One  of  the  central  themes  of  the  1980 
Republican  campaign.  Is  that  "The  Repub- 
lican Party  declares  war  on  government 
over-regulation.  We  pledge  to  cut  down  on 
federal  paperwork,  cut  out  excessive  regula- 
tion, and  cut  back  the  bloated  bureaucracy." 
This  theme  of  deregulation  is  consistently 
applied  by  the  Platform  to  health  care,  small 
business,  agriculture,  transportation,  energy, 
education  and  other  areas.  It  Is  a  frequent 
theme  also  in  Governor  Reagan  s  own 
addre.sses  In  his  speech  accepting  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Governor  Reagan  said 
nuclear  energy  "must  not  be  thwarted  by  a 
tiny  minority  opposed  to  economic  growth 
which  often  finds  friendly  ears  in  regulatory 
agencies  for  its  obstructionist  campaigns  " 

One  reason  to  expect  a  serious  effort  by  a 
Reagan  administration  to  promote  deregula- 
tion IS  that  a  general  trend  is  developing  in 
that    direction    anyway     "As    we    move    into 
the      1980s,     two     seemingly     incongruous 
trends  In  regulation  are  apparent    First,  the 
remarkable  growth  in  regulation,  particularly 
in  the  social  and  environmental   areas,  has 
led  to  unprecedented  levels  of  federal  inter- 
vention in  the  economy    Second,  and  as  yet 
less  significant  in  Its  impact,  there  exists  a 
counter-trend   of   deregulation,   particularly 
In   many    areas   of   direct    economic    regula- 
tion."  This   trend    toward   deregulation    was 
recently  described  by  the  Chairman   of  the 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission     as     an 
"historic    reconstruction    of    many    of    the 
Federal  gcverr.inenfs  most  Important  inter- 
ventions   in   the    private    economy.    One    by 
one."    he    noted,    "the    regulatory    programs 
which  have  had  an  enormous  Influence  on 
key  sectors  of  the  Nations  economy  are  being 
removed   or  substantially   reduced     airlines. 
railroads,    crude    oil.    banking,    natural    gas. 
trucking,  communications  and  so  on  ' 
Methods  of  promoting  deregulation 
A  Reagan  administration,  therefore,  would 
Be   moving   with    the   tide    in    fulfilling   the 
persistent  pledges  by  both  party  and  candi- 
date   to    promote    deregulation     One    uav    a 
President    Reagan    could    advance   deregula- 
tion would  be  through  the  prfimotion  of  leg- 
islation withdrawing  or  curbing  the  author- 
ity of  regulatory  agencies    Or.  he  could  use 
his  formal  and  Informal  powers  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gressional  response  thereto    "There  are  two 
distinct    avenues   of    influence    over    regula- 
tory policy  available  to  the  President    First. 
by  law  he  has  a  number  of  official   powers 
such  as  the  appointments  of  regulatory  com- 
missioners or  heads  of  agencies    Second,  he 
may    strategically    use    his    ability    to    focus 
public  attention  upon  a  particular  issue  ad- 
vocating some  alteration  in  status  quo  wor)-;- 
Ings  of  a  subgovernment    (te,   a  reculatory 
agency)    in   nn   effort   to   alter   popular   sup- 
port" There  are   various   proposals   pendlnp 
in  Congress  to  curb  the  repulatory  agencies. 
Including  proposals  for  a  lepislatue  veto  of 
regulations  and  review  of  regulations  by  the 
President,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
other    agencies     These    general    methods    of 
promoting    deregulation,    however,    are    be- 


yond the  scope  of  this  study  since  their  ef- 
fect on  the  judicial  system  would  be  mar- 
ginal at  most. 

Incidentally,  one  effect  ol  a  Reagan  de- 
regulation effort  would  probably  be  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  litigation  challenging 
various  aspects  of  that  effort  During  the 
Carter  administration,  "public  interest" 
groups,  such  as  those  led  by  Ralph  Nader  as 
well  as  others.  ha\e  presented  fewer  court 
challenges  to  regulatory  action  because  the 
administration  is  generally  favorable  to  their 
positions.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Carter  administration  has  brought  many 
leaders  of  consumer  and  other  "public  in- 
terest" groups  into  policy  making  positions 
in  the  regulatory  agencies  themselves  A 
Reagan  administration,  by  contrast,  would 
be  likely  to  be  less  sympathetic  to  the  Nader 
sort  of  "mentality,  thus  requiring  the  "public 
interest"  groups  to  seek  attainment  of  iheir 
ends  in  the  courts  rather  than  through  di- 
rect agency  action  A  Reagan  deregulation 
effort,  therefore,  would  be  likely  in  this  re- 
spect to  increase  the  caseload  of  the  federal 
courts 

One  possible  technique  a  Reagan  admin- 
istration might  employ  in  its  deregulation 
effort  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  Ju- 
dicial system  This  technique  is  the  strength- 
ening of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  review 
decisions  of  regulatory  agencies 

Judicial  reiieic  of  regulatory  agency 
decisions 
Under  the  prevailing  rules,  an  administra- 
tive rule  or  regulation  is  presumed  to  be 
valid  when  it  is  appealed  to  a  federal  court 
This  presumption  of  validity  or  regularity 
narrows  the  scope  of  judicial  review  and 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  an  affected  party 
to  overturn  the  rule  or  regulation  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers  (D  -Ark  )  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  presumptions  of  va- 
lidity of  agency  rules  and  to  expand  in  cer- 
tain other  respects  the  authority  of  courts 
to  review  administrative  determinations  of 
Uw  and  in  some  situations,  of  fact  This  is  a 
complicated  question  and  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  monograph  to  explore  it  in  de- 
tail But  it  is  significant  that  the  Republi- 
can Platform  stated.  "We  recommend  legis- 
lation which  would  eliminate  the  present 
presumption  of  validity  in  favor  of  federal 
regulations  "  Professors  Nathaniel  L  Nathan- 
son  of  Northwestern  University  and  Clark 
Byse  of  Harvard  University  have  argued 
strongly  against  the  Bumpers  proposal  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise in  that  it  would  unduly  prolong  litiga- 
tion by  requirine  the  courts  to  reexamine 
issues  already  adequately  reviewed  and  de- 
rided by  the  agencies  Nevertheless,  the 
Bumpers  proposal  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
IS  pendinp  m  the  House  It  is  also  pending 
as  an  amendment  to  various  bills  in  both 
Houses 

Senator  Bumpers  claims  that  "present  doc- 
trines of  administrative  law  virtually  guar- 
antee every  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by 
a  federal  agency  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 
There  is  a  presumption  bv  the  courts  that 
such  rules  or  regulations  are  within  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress,  or  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  to  the  particular  agency  In- 
volved But  there  sould  be  no  such  pre- 
sumption, and  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  traditional  doctrine  should  W-  re- 
versed Tlie  burden  of  proving  the  validity 
of  a  regulation  ought  to  be  upon  the  Federal 
juency.  which  has  at  its  command  the  re- 
'ources  of  the  sovereign,  to  establish  the 
validity  of  its  own  action.  Instead  of  being 
placed  upon  the  citizen  to  prove  the  reverse  " 
The  Bum'-ers  elimination  of  the  presump- 
tion of  validity  of  administrative  action,  with 
Its  shift  of  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  agency 
rather  than  to  the  affected  citizen,  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  While  former  Attor- 
ney Genera!  Griffin  Bell  described  it  as  "the 


^■rtcitest  idea  since  night  baseball"  the  pro- 
pu.bal  IS  not  free  from  problems.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Bumpers  proposal  or  some  variant 
of  It  could  be  an  important  element  :n  a 
Reagan  effort  to  curtail  the  reach  and  power 
of  federal  administrative  regulations  It 
would  significantly  incrca.se  the  jurisdic- 
tion— and  probably  the  caseload — of  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

r.ESTHICTION  OF  TAX-FINDED  "PUBLIC  INTEEEST  ' 
LITIGATION 

Three  possible  Reagan  courses  of  action 
we  have  discussed  so  far— appointment  of 
Judges  and  others;  limitation  of  court  juris- 
diction; and  expansion  of  judicial  review 
over  administrative  agencies— all  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  courts  through  altering 
their  personnel  or  jurisdiction.  There  Is. 
however,  a  fourth  course  of  action  which 
should  be  briefly  mentioned  because  it  would 
indirectly  affect  the  courts  through  reducing 
the  volume  of  certain  t>-pes  of  litigation 
This  course  involves  the  restriction  of  tax- 
funded  "public  interest"   litigation 

Our  society  has  a  serious  commitment  to 
provide  quality  legal  representation  to  those 
who  need  it  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
This  is  principally  applied  in  the  criminal 
area,  but  it  is  true  also,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent,  with  repect  to  representation  in  civil 
matters.  The  provision  of  representation  to 
indigents  in  civil  matters  is  a  principal  aim 
of  the  federal  legal  services  program  which 
now  operates  through  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Legal  Services  Corpcration  wa^  estab- 
lished "for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
support  for  legal  assistance  in  noncriminal 
proceedings  or  matters  to  persons  financially 
unabie  to  afford  legal  assistance  The  cor- 
poration makes  grants  to  several  hundred 
separate  legal  services  corporations  through- 
out the  country.  Each  of  these  local  corpora- 
tions is  governed  by  its  own  self -selected 
board  of  directors.  The  enabling  statute  for- 
bids the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Its 
grantees  and  their  attorneys  to  engage  in 
various  p>olitlcal  activities,  to  attemp  to  in- 
fluence public  policy,  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance in  most  abortion  ca.ses  and  in  school  de- 
segregation cases,  and  to  engage  in  certain 
other  actions 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  its  grantees  have  not  com- 
plied fully  with  at  least  some  of  these  re- 
striction?, in  that  they  engage  in  various  ef- 
forts to  influence  public  policy  and  have  pro- 
vided services  on  occasion  to  persons  who 
could  hardly  b->  called  indigent 

To  the  extent  that  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  its  grantees  have  been  evading 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  and  en- 
gaging in  what  Governor  Reagan,  speaking 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Califor- 
nia Rural  Legal  Assistance  Agency  called 
"Ideological  ambulance  chasing",  we  may  ex- 
pect a  Reagan  administration  to  seek  more 
effective  restraints  on  its  activities. 

The  "court  svstem".  Governor  Reagan  said 
in  1972.  "should  not  allow  itself  to  be  used  by 
proponents  of  a  political  cause  "  It  is  likely 
that  a  Reagan  administration  would  support 
efforts  to  restrict  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  the  provision  of  non-ideoioglcal  legal 
assistance  to  the  truly  indigent  or.  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abuse,  to  abolish  the  agency 
Itself. 

The  elimination  of  "ideological  ambulance 
chasing"  by  tax-funded  attorneys  would  re- 
duce the  ca.sf  load  of  the  federal  courts, 
where  such  litigation  is  commonly  brought. 
However,  the  effect  of  such  eMmination  on 
the  Judicial  system,  while  substanMal.  would 
be  indirect  in  comparison  to  the  other 
courses  of  action  discussed  m  this  paper 
Therefore,  although  the  legal  ser,  ices  prob- 
lem is  a  ma'or  one  a  detailed  discussion  of 
It  is  beyond 'the  scope  of  this  paper  whiCh  is 
concerned  with  more  direct  efects  of  a  Rea- 
gan administration  on  the  courts 
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The  1980  fre.sldentlal  election  offers  an 
unusually  clear  choice  on  the  major  f<irel>;ri 
and  domestic  Issues  Governor  Reagan  has 
appealed  tfi  Americans  bound  together  In 
that  romniunlty  of  shared  values  of  family, 
work.  nel)<hborho<Kl.  peace  and  freedom" 
Perhaps  the  major  domestic  choice  Is  be- 
tween nioro  Kiiveninient  -lud  less  govern- 
ment The  shared  value.s  evoked  by  Gover- 
nor Rea>;iin  induijc  nppnsrion  to  excessive 
taxation  uiid  ret;ulut  ion  and  support  for  fis- 
cal resptjusibilitv  the  'radltlonal  family  and 
the  rlKht  to  life  In  his  acceptance  speech 
Governor  Reagan  said.  "I  ask  you  no;  simply 
to  'trust  me',  but  to  trust  vour  values — our 
values — and  to  hold  me  responsible  for  living 
up  to  them  "  The  election  of  Governor 
Reagan  would  Impose  upon  him  a  clear 
moral  duty  to  carry  out  the  phllasophy  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  sought  and 
achieved  election 

This  pr.per  has  exaxnined  various  ways  In 
which  I  Reagan  Presidency  would  be  likely 
to  affect  tht  courts  and  the  administration 
of  ju.itlce  It  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  a 
Reavcan  administration  would  oe  to  strength- 
en the  courts  In  several  Important  ways 
first,  throu^;h  the  appointnipnt  of  j\jdges  and 
other  persoi.nel  who  respect  the  basic  con- 
stitutional principles  we  have  disregarded 
for  too  long  to  our  detriment;  second 
through  curbing  the  excesses  of  the  courts 
In  certain  areas  such  as  school  desegrega- 
tion, thus  restoring  them  to  a  proper  Judicial 
role;  third,  through  strengthening  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  regulatory  bureaucracy,  and  fourth, 
through  reducing  the  ability  of  activist  law- 
yers to  misuse  the  courts  for  Ideological  ends 
at  taxpayer  expense  These  good  effects  will 
occur,  however,  only  to  the  extent  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  translates  into  action  his  phi- 
losophy and  that  of  hu  party 

Mr  President,  my  colleague  and  i.ei;;h- 
bor  and.  I  hope,  friend.  Senator  Kkn- 
NEDY.  i)<)inted  up  earlier  thp  irony  of  the 
difference  in  inotivation.s  or  motive.s.  I 
should  .say,  held  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  opposing  this  particu- 
lar nomination. 

I  maice  no  pretense  at  having  the  same 
objections  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  do  not  franicly  v^ant  all  of  the 
nominations  brouKht  up  My  objection  is 
that  which  was  alluded  to  m  this  paper, 
namely,  that  we  have  elected  new  leader- 
ship. To  be  sure  thai  leadership  has  not 
yet  taken  ottice,  but  in  these  closing 
hours  of  this  Congre.ss,  this  lameduck 
Congress  and  in  the  closing  davs  and 
hours  and  v^eek.s  of  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dency, .soon  to  be  replacet!.  this  is  no  time 
for  new  nominations  or  for  their  con- 
firmation To  the  contrary,  I  think  a 
wi.ser  course  would  be  for  us  in  this  body 
to  advcx-ate  and  follow  a  jwlicv  that 
leaves  such  nominations  to  be  made  by 
the  new  President  and  the  new  leader- 
ship in  this  body 

Mr  President,  I  s.xjke  earlier  about  the 
ma,ior  impact  President  Carter  has  had 
upon  the  judicial  .system  in  this  country 
by  virtue  of  havint;  apfximted  nearly  half 
of  all  the  members  jircsently  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench 

In  earlv  October,  the  distinguished 
columnist  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr  pub- 
lished a  column  that  dealt  with  this  mat- 
UT  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the 
Kecord  at  thi.s  time  It  is  entitled  "Mr 
Carter  is  Packing  tlie  Courts  " 


It  Is  a  .staple  of  the  criticism  of  a  Reagan 
administration  that  l»resldent  Reaf,-nn  would. 
.•  .1-:  [X  rannuatlon  of  several  members  of 
:.'■  .-^  ipreme  Court,  have  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  to  the  court— conservatives  What 
Is  a  "conservative"  judge?  One  who  respects 
the  authority  of  Congress  and  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  and  conscientiously  asks 
hlm.self  whether  a  pending  case  properly  In- 
vokes Judicial  Intervention 

Although  It  Is  uncharitable  to  remind  Mr 
Carter,  president,  of  what  Mr  Carter  candi- 
date, said  on  this  as  on  other  Issues  What 
he  did  say  Is  clearly  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  he  has  behaved  In  appointing 
Judges,  over  against  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion   How   might   Ronald   Reagan   behave'' 

Mr  Alfred  Regnery  a  minority  counsel  for 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has  done 
Interesting  research  on  the  question  In  the 
current  issue  of  National  Review  and  re- 
minds us  that  before  his  inauguration  Mr 
Carter  complained  of  Judicial  Imperialism 
'Many  decisions."  he  said,  "seem  to  be  made 
in  Judicial  chambers  and  not  In  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  not  In  the  White  House  .1 
would  like  to  get  the  courts  out  of  our 
business." 

So  what  did  President  Carter  proceed  to 
do''  The  opposite 

He  began  by  conferring  with  the  attorney 
general-designate,  and  with  Senator  East- 
land, then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, at  which  meeting  a  deal  was  struck 
The  senators  from  individual  states  would 
continue  the  practice  of  nominating  district 
(lower)  court  judges,  but  he.  Carter,  would 
reserve  for  himself  the  nomination  of  circuit 
(higher I  court  Judges  He  would  abide  by 
the  recommendation  of  a  commission,  pre- 
sumptively,  free  of   ideological   pressure 

After  surveying  Its  work  over  several  years 
the  American  Judicature  Society  concluded 
a  study  of  the  nominations  by  decrying  the 
heavy  political  biases  that  clearly  motivated 
the  president  and  his  commission  Believe 
it  or  not.  President  Carter  has  named  one- 
third  of  all  the  existing  members  of  the 
federal  bench 

Mr  President.  I  point  out  parentheti- 
cally that  the  year  is  obviously  out  of 
date  Many  judicial  nominations  have 
been  confirmed  since  then. 

Special  attention  Is  paid  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
beciuse  It  Is  there  that  the  most  prominent 
cases  tend  to  gravitate,  those  involving 
touchy  Ideological  issues  To  that  court  he 
sent  Patricia  Wald,  a  bright  lady  who  began 
her  25-year  career  In  liberal  activism  by  rep- 
resenting Owen  Ljittlmore,  who  devoted 
much  of  his  career  to  representing  the  In- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union 

Then  there  was  Abner  Mlkva,  formerly  a 
congressman  whu  managed  to  achieve  a  96- 
point  ADA  record,  which  is  practically  the 
trained-seal  level  of  Ideological  sycophancy 
Then  we  got  Harry  Edwards,  a  black  law 
proiessor  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
who  believes  the  Constitution  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  affirmative 
action  .\nd  then  Ruth  Bader  GInsburg.  a 
leading  women's  rights  lawyer  Routinely. 
Senator  Kennedy's  Judiciary  Committee  asks 
prospective  Judges  whether  they  have 
"demonstrated  a  commitment  to  equal  Jus- 
tice." and  thLs  Is  of  course,  a  code  word  for 
Are  you  In  favor  of  ERA.  abortion  by  choice, 
and  the  whole  constellation  of  positions  as- 
sociated with  theee  evocative  questions 

None  of  this  is  particularly  hidden  though 
you  wouldn't  guess  so  from  the  cl^imor  with 
which  the  Democrats  greeted  the  simple  re- 
quest In  the  Republican  platform  that  pro- 
spective Judges  show  a  reverence  for  human 
life 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  point  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  upon  resuming  the 
floor  my  remarks  not  be  considered  a 
second  sjjeech  at  that  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 

Mr    HUMPHREY    I  thank  the  Chair 


ORDER    OF   BUSINF:SS 

Mr  ROBERTO  BVRD  Mr  President, 
shortly  I  would  hope  to  proceed  to  an- 
other matter  which  will  not  be  expected 
to  require  a  rollcuU  vote 

Mr  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
roUcall  votes  today 

Mr    Kennedy"  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  the  lUxir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Massachusetts 


THE    HONORABLE    JOHN    W, 
McCORMACK 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  my.self  and  Mr 
TsoNGAS.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S  Res  545 1  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack. 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Tlie  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the 
death  of  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
John  W  McCormack  w;ls  mourned  by  his 
friends,  his  neighbors  in  Boston  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  all  .Americans  who  knew 
of  his  service  to  thLs  Nation 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  as 
a  friend,  as  a  counselor,  and  a  valued 
ally  in  countless  causes  throughout  my 
career  in  the  Senate  He  W';i.s  an  advf>cate 
of  the  cause  of  the  di,sad\-antaged  and  a 
man  who  believed  deeply  m  the  words  of 
the  Bible  and  in  the  institutions  of  this 
Nation 

At  his  funeral,  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion gathered  to  mourn  and  to  speak  in 
tribute  of  his  life  Tribute  was  paid  as 
well  by  the  people  of  south  Boston,  his 
neighbors,  his  friends,  and  long  con- 
stituenLs  The;,  gathered  .i;.  well  to  pay 
their  last  respects,  to  express  their  love 
and  to  give  their  t.haiik.s  for  his  help  and 
his  vision 

I  can  only  share  with  ihem  my  own 
sense  of  personal  loss  on  the  death  of 
John   W    McCormack 

Mr  President,  during  that  memorial 
service,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Thomas  P  ONtill  and 
Massachusetts  Senate  f^resident  William 
Bulger  delivered  eloquent  tributes  to  the 
former  Speuker  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  statements  Le  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows; 
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ONriii.  AND  iJtiGFR  Rfflect  on  Speakers 
Lift 
(The  following  are  reflections  offered  at 
the  funeral  of  former  Speaker  of  the  US 
House  John  W.  McCormack  yesterday  by 
Massachusetts  Senate  President  WUUam 
Bulger  and  present  U.S.  Speaker  Thomas  P 
O'Neill  Jr  ) 

(By  Senator  Bulger) 

Mr  Speaker,  this  morning  I  Join  in  prayer- 
ful tribute  to  you,  dear  friend  and  neighbor 
and  beloved  son  of  South  Boston  As  one 
who  cherished  and  took  to  heart  your  wise 
counsel  and  appreciated,  beyond  expression, 
your  interest  to  me.  I  acknowledge  your 
kindnesses  to  me. 

It  IS,  In  a  sense,  providential  that  it  is  In 
a  season  of  thanksgiving  we  pay  our  respects 
to  you,  a  great  and  good  man  And  although 
it  may  offend  your  sense  of  humility.  It  Is 
fitting  that  we  should  touch  briefly  on  the 
lessons  you  taught  us  by  your  own  life — 
lessons  which  enriched  and  inspired  our 
lives. 

We.  of  this  community.  Mr  Speaker,  are 
thankful  for  the  lessons  of  perseverance  and 
Industry  that  were  Uliunined  by  hard  work 
and  zeal  for  study  as  you  required  learning 
In  the  law.  Though  denied  the  luxury  of 
more  formal  education,  you  were  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  this  commonwealth  as  a  young 
man  You  honored  your  profession  from  the 
day  of  your  admission  to  practice 

We  of  this  community.  Mr  Speaker,  are 
thankful  to  you  for  your  example  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  Vou  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  public  responsibility 
and  devotion  to  the  common  good  In  your 
long  and  lllustrous  public  career 

Representing  the  community  as  my  pred- 
eces.sor  In  both  the  Mas.sachu setts  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Massachusetts  state 
Senate,  and.  most  notably,  during  42  years 
of  service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  "We  shared  with  special  Joy  and  pride 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  tlie  selection 
of  you.  our  congressman,  to  be  Speaker  of 
the  House  We  know,  despite  the  demands  ol 
that  office,  you  remained,  above  all  else  ti.'-si 
and  always,  our  congressman  Ever  attentive 
to  the  needs  of  your  friends  and  neighbors 

People  of  South  Boston  will  forever  recall 
with  affecMrvn  yryv,-  clarion  call  "from  An- 
drew Square  to  the  Speaker's  chair  "  We  of 
this  community,  are  especially  grateful,  Mr 
Speaker,  for  the  example  of  integrity,  of 
fidelity  to  your  words,  of  generosity  to  those 
in  need,  of  compassion  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  oppressed,  of  your  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  social  Justice 

You  exemplify  the  admonition  of  Seneca, 
"You  must  live  for  your  neighbor  If  you 
would  live  for  yourself  '  In  the  words  of 
Leviticus  In  the  Old  Testament  and  Matthew 
in  the  New  Testament,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  " 

Yes.  Mr  Weaker.  In  recelvinc  of  thanks- 
giving, we  thank  you  In  particular  for  you- 
deep  and  abiding  faith  In  yoiir  creator  and 
redeemer  and  your  loyal  cnmmitment  to 
your  church  Vou  have  been  an  uncommon 
example  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
to  all  who  could  observe  you  a  deep  perva- 
sive, quiet,  unostentatious  devotion  to  the 
sacrament  of  life  to  the  chtirch  In  this  re- 
flection, the  words  of  Micah  come  to  mind 
"He  hath  showed  thee.  O  Man  what  is  good 
and  what  dath  the  I/ord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God" 

Mr  Speaker  the  b<x)k  of  your  active  life 
Is  now  closed  But  the  story  of  your  life  will 
endure  Generation  will  proudly  pass  to  gen- 
eration the  memory  of  your  iiitnnsic  good- 
ness and  recollections,  beyond  counting,  of 
good  deeds  beyond  number 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  Mr  Speaker 
Join  with  all  present  at  St  Monica's  this 
morning  and  with  countless  persons  through- 
out the  world  In  hononng  your  memory  As 
you   now   Join    your    beloved   Harriet    In    the 


saintly  Joy  of  eternity  with  thanksgiving  for 
the  legacy  you  have  left  us,  we,  your  fr;end.s 
and  neighbors  bid  you  a  prayerful  farewell 

I  By  Speaker  O'NEnj.) 

Your  Eminence.  Vice  President-elect  Bush, 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  members  of  the  clergy, 
my  colleagues  in  government,  friends  and 
neighbors  of  our  guest  Speaker 

We  are  gathered  here,  mcrr, t<ers  of  the 
Congress,  present  past  from  f.ii  over  this 
nation,  yet  it's  10  years  ago  that  our  great 
Speaker  left  the  halls  of  Congress 

We  come  here  to  pav  tribute  to  the  las! 
of  the  venerables.  I  could  stand  here  to- 
day and  recite  In  chapter  and  verse,  the 
legislative  record  of  this  man  who  served 
In  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Hoti.se 
with  six  Presidents,  during  the  Great  De- 
pression and  recovery,  three  wars  and  any 
number  of  foreign  and  domestic  crises,  but 
I'd  rather  have  history  recount  his  con- 
stant struggle  to  educate  the  young,  feed 
the  pioor,  provide  safe  decent  housing  for  the 
needy,  make  po.ssible  the  life  of  dignity  for 
our  senior  citizens  and  maintain  the  se- 
curity and  the  freedom  of  this  nation 

Id  like  to  talk  about  my  colleague  my 
leader  my  friend  who  welcomed  me  to  the 
House  as  he  welcomed  Carl  Albert,  Jim 
Wright.  Eddie  Boland  and  so  many  others 
that  are  here  today  He  counseled  us.  he 
told   us  when  to  speak   and   when   to  listen 

Yes.  those  were  the  old  days  and  days 
change  He  even  told  us  how  to  vote  Never 
asked  us  to  do  anything  that  would  hurt 
us — at  home  or  in  our  districts  or  asked 
us  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't  do  iilmself. 
He  helped  us  with  committee  assignments 
He  was  always  available  to  listen  to  us 
and  to  help  us  with  our  problems 

It's  been  said  that  Sam  Rayburn  pot 
legislation  through  because  the  members 
of  the  House  feared  him  Well  John  Mc- 
Cormack got  legislation  through  because 
the  members  loved  him  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  I  know  it's  been  repeated  many 
times  TTiis  one  Involves  the  1964  Housing 
Act  We  had  the  votes  in  the  rules  com- 
mittee If  we  could  get  it  to  the  fioor. 
we'd  be  able  to  pa.ss  it  But  a  coalition 
was  boycotting  the  rules  committee  We  were 
one  short  of  having  a  quorum  preseiit  and 
John  called  a  member  from  the  deep  South 
and  said  to  him  "I  want  you  to  come  to 
Washington  and  make  a  quorum  "  The  mem- 
ber said.  "Mr  Speaker.  I  oppose  that  b;ll 
and  Will  do  evervthinj  I  can  humanly  do 
to  defeat  it  "  TTie  Speaker  responded,  "I 
know  you  oppose  the  bill  but  I  gave  my 
word  to  the  President  that  Id  get  a  rule 
on  that  bin  and  if  \ou  don't  make  a  quor- 
um I'll  be  forced  to  break  my  word  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  have 
never  broken  my  word  to  any  human  being 
that  I  ever  gave  It  to  I'm  asking  you  not 
a.s  Speaker,  but  I'm  asking  you  as  John 
McCormack  to  do  this  for  me  I  expect  you 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  but  I'm  asking  you 
as  a  friend  to  come  and  to  make  a  quorum 
so  I  won't  break  my  word  "  He  came  to 
Washington,  mad-.-  a  quorum,  the  bill  was 
recorded  and  the  1964  Bill  of  Rights  became 
the  law  of  the  land 

That  member,  like  many  others,  so  loved 
John  McCormack  as  a  friend  tha'.  he  could 
not  say  no  when  the  Speaker  asked  hi:n 
for  .something  on  a  personal  basis 

John  McCormack  wa.s  understanding 
compassionate  kind  .Although  I  once  saw 
him  silence  a  critic  by  saving,  I  always  trv 
to  be  kind,  but  don't  ever  mistake  kind- 
ness for  weakness.  Eacli  day  immediately 
before  he  left  to  open  a  session  of  the 
House.  John  McCorn-.ack  would  hold  hlr 
news  conference  and  when  the  clock  woulc, 
approach  the  time  for  him  to  leave  an  aide 
would  say.  "It's  time  Mr  Sj)eaker "  Well 
it  s  time.  Mr  Speaker  It's  time  for  you  tc 
leave  us 


On  behalf  of  your  city,  your  state,  your 
na-.ion  and  particularly,  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  you  in 
government  and  were  enriched  by  your 
friendship,  inspired  by  your  example  and  as- 
.slsted  by  your  generosity.  I  say  thank  you. 
and  pray  that  the  gcxjd  Lord  will  take 
a  liking  to  you.  Mr  Speaker  It's  time.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  ii  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution 

The  resolution  '  S  Res  545  >  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S    Res    545 

Resohed  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack. 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  through  the  Ninety- 
first  Congresses 

Resolied  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  irarL-imit  an  enroiled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  decea.sed 

Rrsoired  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 


FAIR    HOUSING    AMENDMENTS    ACT 
OF   1980 

VOTE    ON    CLOTURE    TO    OCCCR    AT    3   30    P  M.    TO- 
MORKOW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYTID  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  m  legislative  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour  under 
the  cloture  rule  b:-gin  running  on  to- 
morrow at  2  p,m  This  would  make  the 
vole  occur  on  the,  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  at  around  3  30  p.m.  That  is  on 
fair  housing. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand, 
then,  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  proposing  that  the  vote  on 
cloture.  Itself  not  a  procedural  quorum 
call  or  other  preliminary  motions,  would 
occur  at  3:30  p.m  ,  tomorrow? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  did  not  make 
the  request  exactly  m  that  fashion,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  m- 
voke  cloture  on  the  fa.r  housing  bill. 
which  is  the  House  bill  occur  at  3  30 
p  m.  tomorrow  that  the  1  hour  under 
the  rule  begin  running  at  2  p.m..  and 
that  followmy  the  automatic  quorum  call 
no  other  quorum  call  be  m  order  prior  to 
that  vote  at  3:30  p.m 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PX)R  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  ;t 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o  clock  tomorrow   mommg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   OF   PROCFDITRE 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
proceed  to  call  up  a  resolution,  as  in 
legislative  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  so-called 
Magnuson  resolution? 

.Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD    Yes.  it  is. 
Mr    MORGAN    Mr    President,  reserv- 
ing tile  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  maionty  leader,  is  this  the  last  mat- 
ter of  business  tonight? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  This  would  be 
the  last  matter  of  business  tonight  with 
the  exception,  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  no  objection,  of  some  unani- 
mous-consent measures  that  have  been 
cleared  for  aitim 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President,  would 
that  mclude  any  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest concernmg  the  nominations  of 
judgeships? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  Senator  reminded  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  make  a  request 
in  that  regard 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  for 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Breyer 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Hum:'Hkey 

Mr  HTMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  wUl 
have  !.>    .;)  !•(  t  to  that,  regretfully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  I  ask  of  the  distinguished  Senator, 
would  he  be  agreeable  to  a  time  limita- 
tion of  greater  duration,  of  6  hours,  or 
even  8  hours'' 

Mr.  HUMI>HREY  Mr  President,  I 
would  object  to  anv  agreement  that  pre- 
cluded debate  until  nil  of  the  options  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  have 
been  exercised. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  would  object  to  any 
request  that  precludes  unlimited  debate 
on  the  nomination? 

Mr    HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  alwavs  stated  it  very 
well 
Mr    K(.)Hi-.[;  r  V'    iivi{:)    i  thank  the 

.'~H'!i.i'i  >r 

•Mr  ['resident.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests to  make  I  will  say  there  may  be 
some  unanimous-consent  measures 
which  have  been  cleared,  but  other  than 
those  there  ls  only  the  matter  which  is 
now  about  to  be  Uken  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MORGAN.  And  that  wiU  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYR!)  Hie  Senator 
is  correct. 


W'AFlRhN  (UiWr  M.Afr.MSON  CI  1X1- 

iNs-nTu-Hvs  Oh-  ni.:Ai  ni 

Mr  KENNED'i-  Mr  iTrsulcnt.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  jdiu!  rc-nl;it;on  m  behalf 
of  ;i!\s«'lf  ,11,1  >.■,,!   r,i)  .,'  :;iv  colleagues 

t'<  JfsiKD.ltr  ti;,'  ,  i;:::,  ,,;  rr-iter  of  the 
Natii'ii.il  Ii'..Nf  ili.tcs  wf  Hra;-;;  !,HMir,!  in 
Mont+;onuT>  C'ount>.  \ld     .u,  ;;i.'     vv.ir- 


ren  Grant  Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in  leg- 
islative .session,  the  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  joint  resolution  iS  J  Res  213|  to  desig- 
nate the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  located  In  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland,  as  the  Warren  Gram 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma-ssachusetts'  Without  objection, 
as  in  the  legislative  session,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  what  a 
friend  we  Americans  have  had  in  War- 
ren MfGNUsoN.  What  a  colleague  he  has 
been  What  achie\ements  he  has  at- 
tamed 

He  has  served  his  Nation  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  since  1937 — the  last  36  years  in 
this  Chamber 

In  that  time  he  has  become  known 
as  Mr  Consumer  in  the  Congress,  the 
champion  of  the  worker,  the  protector  of 
the  average  citizen 

His  accomplishments  are  legcndarj' 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  Mag- 
gie is  the  kind  of  Senator  who  walks 
quietly  into  the  Chamber,  offers  an 
amendment  late  in  the  day — and  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 

No  State  has  been  served  by  as  efTec- 
tive  a  Senator  as  has  Washington  State 
for  the  last  36  years 

In  large  measure,  it  is  Maggie  who  de- 
serves the  credit  for  Washington's  re- 
markable economic  growth  Tlie  vitality 
of  the  aerospace  and  the  defense  and  the 
timber  Industries:  the  incredible  growth 
of  hydroelectric  power  that  has  made  the 
region  so  rich  in  energy  resources  and 
virtually  immune  to  OPEC  blackmail; 
the  protection  of  Puget  Sound  from  su- 
prrtankers  that  are  as  unsafe  as  they  are 
unwanted;  and  most  recently  his  prompt 
response  to  Mount  St  Helens — these  are 
the  unique  results  of  one  man's  vLsion 
and  his  ability  to  make  Government 
work  the  way  it  should — to  translate 
programs  into  progress  for  the  t)eneflt  of 
all  the  people  of  his  State. 

Maggie  worked  wonders  for  the  people 
of  Washington. 

If  an  injured  aircraft  worker  had 
trouble  with  his  disability  claim,  War- 
ren  Magnuson  could  sort   it  out. 

If  a  worker  who  had  lost  his  job  had 
trouble  with  his  unemployment  benefits. 
Warren  Magnuson  would  put  it  right. 

If  an  elderly  person  had  lost  a  social 
security  check,  Warffn  .nTsgnuson 
would  get  another  one 

And  if  a  small  business  person  had 
trouble  with  a  Government  contract,  he 
did  not  need  a  lawyer — he  needed  War- 
ren Magnuson. 
He  has  made  the  system  work. 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  serving  and  working  with  Maggie  for 
18  years  And  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I 


have  -Airked  more  closely  or  for  whom 
I  Jia\  f  .'ughcr  resp)ect. 

I  know  Senator  Magnuson  best  for  his 
unparalleled  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
better  health  care  for  America. 

Because  of  Maggie.  America  is  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  the 
quality  of  medical  research.  He  Ls  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  war  against 
cancer  and  heart  di.sease.  He  is  the  father 
of  one  of  the  most  succe.ssfuJ  Govern- 
ment health  programs  ever  enacted,  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  that  is 
bringing  medical  care  to  rural  areas  in 
America  that  never  had  a  doctor.  For 
achievements  like  these  and  many  more. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  Senator  Magnuson 
as  Mr.  Health  in  the  US   Senate. 

All  of  us  in  this  country  have  been 
touched  by.  and  benefited  from,  the 
fruits  of  the  health  programs  he  has 
nurtured  He  has  never  wavered  from 
his  commitment  to  these  programs. 
Why?  His  own  words  say  it  best: 

A  lo'.,  of  human  misery  I  saw  as  a  young- 
ster was  caused  by  cancer.  I  saw  healthy 
men  and  women  In  the  prime  of  life  suddenly 
fold  up  and  die  or  waste  away — and  no  one 
knew  why  It  Just  mside  good  sense  to  do 
everything  we  could  to  find  the  aiiswers — and 
tho  cures 

I  am  convinced  that  more  money  for  re- 
search now  will  save  this  nation  millions  of 
do.lars  in  the  years  to  conie.  To  those  who 
would  pursue  a  pennywlse-and-pound-fool- 
Ish  policy,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  loni;- 
ran^e  ^alns  of  this  program  (National  Can- 
cer Institute),  I  say.  you  may  not  only  lose 
your  pennies,  but  the  very  hentag-f  of  dt-moc- 
racy  itself  Our  best  exhibit  of  our  demo- 
cratic experiment  lies,  not  m  talking  abo  it 
human  welfare,  but  m  continually  practicing 
it 

Our  relentless  and  humane  fight  tD  save 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
every  year  from  death  *  •  •  Is  the  most 
accurate  barometer  I  know  of  our  real  con- 
cept of  human  values.  It  is  our  firm  answer 
to  the  totalitarianisms  which  hold  that  the 
individual  is  inslpniflcant.  particularly  Chf 
weak  and  sick 

It  is  often  said  that  how  a  nation 
cares  for  its  sick  is  a  measure  of  its 
humanity,  and  its  humanity  is  a  meas- 
ure of  its  greatness.  His  dedication  to 
health  research  and  health  care  are  a 
measure  of  Warren  Macnuson's  human- 
ity and  his  greatness  I  ur;e  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  this  great  man's 
public  service  in  a  small  way  by  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  to  designate  the  NIH 
Clinical  Center  as  the  "Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  ■' 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mat- 
sunaga  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Kennedy's 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  the  "Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center." 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  were 
bom  of  Senator  Warren  G.  MAcrfsoN. 
They  have  been  the  handiwork  of  his 
mind  and  heart  throughout  his  more 
than  40  years  in  Congress.  In  1937. 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
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introduced  a  bill  to  crea'c  a   National 
Cancer  Institute. 

At  that  time,  encoumging  Federal  sup- 
port of  medical  research  wa.'-  a  b'atant 
example  of  dissident  thinking,  but  the 
results  and  history  show  where  the  really 
advanced  thinking  lay.  At  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  historic  cancer  legisla- 
tion, only  one  in  seven  victims  of  cnnccr 
was  being  saved.  vVe  are  now  saving  one 
of  every  two  to  three  ^^ctlms. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  the  1948  legislation 
which  established  the  National  Heart  In- 
.stitute.  which  heralded  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  a  dLsease  which  claims 
over  a  million  Americans  each  year. 
Again,  the  results  tell  the  story.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  the  incidence  of  in-hospital 
deaths  from  heart  attacks  was  about  'X 
percent.  Today  this  figure  has  drooped 
as  low  as  6  percent. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  devoted  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  his  years  in  Conpress  to 
the  promotion  of  legislation  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  .'American  people.  He 
did  It  v.'!th  c>mi>assion  perreverance, 
and  a  basic  urderstandi.ig  of  the  concept 
of  the  e.s.scnti&l  importance  of  medical 
research  as  h  means  of  providing  better 
health  care  for  the  peonle, 

Mr.  President,  none  of  u.*-  has  the  time 
to  list  Senator  Macnuson's  achievements 
in  the  health  field.  'He  has  had  a  distin- 
euished  career  as  chairman  o*'  the  Sub- 
committee oil  Lnbor  HHS  ED.  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  full  Appropna^ions 
Committee  In  1973.  Senator  Magnuson 
received  the  coveted  Albert  Lasker  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  for  Leadership  in 
Health,  rt  js  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Amencar.  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 

Over  a  century  age.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli said: 

The  health  of  the  people  is  really  t^e  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  their  happlnesf  and 
all  their  powers  as  a  Stato  depend. 

Senator  Magnu.son  has  expounded 
that  principle  with  a  fervor  wo  are  not 
liKely  to  see  again  for  centuri'S  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  see  this  reso- 
lution pa.ssed  w.th  enthusiasm  in  respect 
and  admiration  for  Senator  Magnuson 
and  his  acccmplishmenbs  in  the  field  of 
health. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  plea.sed  that  I  have  been  permitted 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  in  this  rcsolutior. 
and  to  be  here  with  my  good  friend  from 
Washington.  He  has  been  a  true  friend 
not  only  personally,  but  he  has  been  a 
true  friend  of  my  State  and  a  good 
southern  neighbor  There  are  not  many 
people  that  can  call  Warren  Magnuson 
a  southern  neighbor,  'out  I  can.  He  has 
been  hospitable,  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  but  personally  to  me  and 
to  my  family, 

-  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  fnan  to 
name  this  clinical  center  the  Warren 
Grant  Magnuson  Cliracal  Center  I  ha'  e 
served  on  the  Ajipro-  riations  .Subcom- 
mittee With  my  good  friend  wlien  we 
have  dealt  vith  the  i.-.sues  of  h'-alth  on 
the  national  level.  He  has  not  cnl>  made 
his  mark  in  the  State  of  Washington 
with  the  emergency  .services  there,  that 
we  are  proud  to  have  copied  ;n  Alaska. 
foUottinc  the  lead  of  our  friends  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  but  he  na.^  made 
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his  mark  nationally  as  he  has  shown  his 
concern  for  the  problems  of  our  national 
health  delivery  services,  in  particular.  I 
think,  the  National  Institutes  ol  Health 
At  this  lime,  to  take  this  action,  I  think, 
is  warranted, 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  it  would  be 
a  good  time  any  time  to  name  thLs  cen- 
ter after  the  distingu'shed  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  en  Appropriations,  a  man 
who  has  never  refused  to  take  time  to 
consider  the  individua;  problems  of 
Members  of  this  body,  parti,  tilarly  those 
that  relate  to  the  health  deli.erv  .-serv- 
ices. 

I  can  look  throughout  nv.  State  and 
see  the  things  that  Senator  f.tAGNrsoN 
has  helped  in.  a  total  new  system  of  In- 
dian health  care,  in  a  State  that  is  one- 
filth  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
Through  the  period  oi  time  that  my  good 
friend  has  hf-en  chairman  of  the  -■ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  have  com- 
pletely modernized  that  health  delivery 
svsten  m  rural  Alaska.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  new  hospital  in  the  Bethel  area, 
one  of  the  first  new  hospitals  built  in 
many  years  for  the  Indian  heilth  Serv- 
i:e. 

This,  I  think,  is  significant.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  lo  be 
hrie.  as  I  have  said,  and  joir  in  ~pon- 
soring  this  reiolution,  I  hope  that  before 
it  is  through,  it  will  be  a  unanimous  res- 
olution, one  cosponsored  by  pver>'  Mem- 
ber ol  the  Senate,  becau.se  it  is  a  most 
deserved  honor  for  a  man  who  has  had 
a  long  and  distinguished  cf.reer  and  who 
h.-»,s  never  .■;{  ught  any  recognition  that  I 
know  of,  in  terms  of  any  of  these  nat- 
ters that  he  has  handled.  T  tltin".:  this 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  dc,  I  hope  that 
•he  peo.i!?  cf  W.ishington  v.-ill  take  sim:- 
'a-  action  in  some  areas  in  the  future 
i.i  lecognizing  the  great  service  of  riy 
g'X)d  friend  to  his  awn  State.  But  this 
is  a  national  rerofe-niticn.  and  it  is  mo^t 
.•■.piiioprnte.  Mr.  Pre.s!dent.  I  an.  pleased 
to  see  it  take  place. 

Mr.  RANDOUH  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  satisfying  for  rr.e  to  stand  and 
speak,  as  my  colleagues  are  standing  and 
speaking,  the  truisms  about  the  service 
of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  in  thus 
body, 

Warsen  I  concur  m  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  your  coUear' e  Scoop,  wh'.. 
has  known  you  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  Senator  and  has  worked  by  your 
Side  I  also  concur  ir*  the  very  appropri- 
ate remarks  by  the  Senator  irom  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens*, 

You  have  been  in  this  body,  on  the 
Hill,  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  hitve 
bt-en  encouraged  often  by  your  applica- 
tion to  the  day-by-day  chores  This  is 
sometimes  overlooked  by  m.any  p&iple. 
Rut  it  was  \\-ork  that  necessarily  had  to 
be  acne  in  th?  appropriations  commit- 
tees as  v.ell  as  your  other  efforts  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate 

To  have  served  with  you  has  been  a 
rn\1lege  for  me  It  is  .satisfying  to  me 
t  )  know  that  an  mstituuoa  aedicateti  to 
tiie  health  and  well-being  of  t-he  .Ameri- 
can neople  is  to  bea.-.  approprii^tely,  your 
name  that  this  cUnicai  center  not  only 
T^ill  be  a  place  of  healin;:  and  health  but 
al'^o  an  institution  that  reilectb  your  at- 


tention to  these  matters  <is  a  Member  of 
tnc  U.S  Congress, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  ccsponsc-  of  this 
measure. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  me  to  express 
pieasantrias:  that  is  not  the  reason  why 
T  am  speaking  But  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant, that  such  an  institution  carres  the 
name  of  a  m.an  with  not  oniy  that  ieng^h 
of  service  but  also  the  breadth  of  service 
and  the  depth  of  fervlce. 

Y3Ur  service  in  Congress  cam?  curing 
the  fractious  vears  when  Am.crica  ^rew 
up.  when  our  people  survived  depressions 
ard  wars  rnd  came  back  to  reach  the 
Moon  and  feed  tne  himgry  children  of 
the  worlc.  Maccii:.  '-ou  ser-fed  your  con- 
stituency well,  a  ♦'act  readily  acknovl- 
ed.ji?c;  by  the  press,  but  yo'jr  support  of 
programs  and  orojects  which  berefit  ^W 
Americans  is  the  cau.se  for  which  we  will 
always  honor  you. 

Your  approach  to  leslsl?.tion,  and  the 
need  for  legislation  was  not  negati'-e. 
You  sought  to  achieve  what  others  said 
could  not  be  jone  'v'our  foresight  and 
vision  were  positiv  ?  to  a  hiph  deeree. 
Constructive  measures  which  you  au- 
thored or  sponsored  will  be  q  continuing 
tcstimon\  to  vca'  dedi_-ated  years  of 
senice  to  our  'rouritry  and  its  jjeoolt. 

Tlie  stirnne  words  of  ar  Italian  33- 
triot  come  "^o  mind  wh»>n  Warren  MX^- 
?a   '^n's  name  is  mentioned 

So  long  jf  a  sliigle  one  amongst  nour 
brothers  has  no  ro*^  »o  represent  him  ^n  the 
development  of  'h":  natioril  u5e.  sc  Jong  as 
a  single  man,  able  and  w,Uin<;  to  work,  lan- 
puishtis  in  poverty  tii.nough  want  of  wr>rk 
to  do.  you  ha^^;  no  counl.-y  In  the  .•^n3e  Id 
which  coJiicr-"  ought  to  exist — tac  :x;'XLtry 
of  all  and  for  all    .  . 

That,  I  feel,  is  the  credo  of  this  re- 
markable man, 

1  jom  others  Li  the  Senate  ir  ex- 
pressinfj  my  appreciation  for  a  very 
worthwhiU  project  aiid  for  fie  remeiri- 
biance  of  on-  coliettgue  dv  this  legisia- 
tive  act.  which  wiU  cliistl  his  name  in 
stone,  as  it  were,  upon  the  place  where 
th's  tflcn  to  improve  the  healtli  of  the 
Nation  <,akes  place — to  bring  healmg 
and  health  to  literally  millions  o*  people 
in  th.e  years  aliead.  In  so  doing,  we  pause 
for  a  moment  and  give  recogiution — ^not 
.so  muLh  J  list  recognition,  but  affection 
and  respect  in  the  way  of  a  demonstrated 
act  in  thLs  body. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  Presidenl ,  Mem- 
bers of  ihi.--  body  siiali  miss  'Wakp.en  G. 
Ma>-nu&qn— Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  We  shali  miss  his  leader- 
ship, his  wise  counsel  and  Ine  sheer  en- 
ergy   he    has    Drought    10    the    Ser>te 
throughout  26  ycpj-s  of  work  on  bel.alf 
of  great    -auses:    Ace<i'iate  health  care 
lor  all  American.'^,  a  quality  education 
ior  bo.h  children  and  adulu--.  the  protec- 
tion of  con;-umer  interests,  a   coherent 
energy-  ;jolicy,  and  safeguards  for  our  e;:- 
vironment    and    wildii*'e    resources— tc 
name  J-ost  a  few  0!  the  wid<^-rar.gii.p  is- 
sues that  have  concenied  Senator  Mag- 
nuson d'ur.-ig  a  l3ng  and    iistir.gui^hed 
niibhc  career. 

Few  Senators,  Mr  President,  leave  the 
Srnate,  i^nd  the  pecple  0'  this  country, 
•nth  is  nch  a  legacy  of  achieve-nen;  a,^ 
S-^nator  Magnuson  He  is  known  as  the 
f.ither  of  educational  television  aj-.d  as 
t.^c  chief  enabler  ot  the  public  accom.- 
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modations  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  ol  1964.  His  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  brought 
dramatic  advances  in  consumer  protec- 
tions, airport  and  airways  development, 
marme  mammal  protection,  and  rail 
passenger  expansions.  As  cliairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  adequate 
fiind:ng  for  the  myriad  of  Federal  pro- 
l^■am^  aimet;  at  national  needs.  In  the 
field  of  health  and  education,  his  record 
in  the  Senate  is  simply  unmatched 

Warren  Macnuson  has  been  a  leader 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  in  tiie  field  of  health,  since  he 
came  to  Congress.  I  can  think  of  no  ono 
who  deserves  our  admiration  more  than 
he  The  Nation's  international  leadership 
in  the  field  of  biomedical  research  can 
be  attributed  to  the  actions  of  Warrlv 
Macnu.son  when,  as  a  young  Congress- 
niiui.  he  was  Uie  author  of  legislation 
creating  a  National  Cancer  Institute. 

I  remember  him  in  tho.se  days.  I 
watched  him  from  the  galleries,  a  young 
man.  move  first  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  then  on  the  floor  oi  the  Senate  Tlie 
National  Cancer  Institute  was  the  model 
for  subi-.equent  in^Uitutes  which  together 
now  form  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  His  guidance  was  strongly  felt 
in  the  development  of  these  subsequent 
institutes  and  NIH  iUse'.f. 

He  has  also  long  been  a  fighter  for 
getiing  the  results  of  biomedical  re- 
search to  the  people.  He  has  authored 
legislation  which  improves  methods  of 
providmg  care  to  those  outside  the  main- 
stream of  care  for  instance  through  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps.  r»n  imae- 
inative  concept  resulting  from  leKi.«;- 
lation  he  introduced  in  1970  This  is  but 
one  of  a  long  series  of  his  legislative  mi- 
tiatives  resulting  in  improved  health 
care  for  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  Senator  Macnx  son's  chair- 
.manship  of  this  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee considering  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  that 
position,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  potential  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system  to  conduct 
basic  and  clinical  medical  i-esearch  on 
a  major  scale  He  fought  hard  to  mak3 
biomedical  research  a  major  part  of  the 
VA  hospital  program.  TYie  beginning  of 
the  expansion  of  the  medical  research 
program  grew  from  his  initiatives- -to 
the  great  benefit  of  patient  care  in  the 
\'.\  hospitals. 

Warren  G  Macnuson-  was  bom  in 
Minnesota  in  1905.  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  State,  and  literally  worked  his 
way — ridinc;  freight  trains  and  doing 
farm  labor — to  the  West  He  received 
his  LLB  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School  in  1920  In  1930 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Washington  Bar 
He  practiced  law  before  l)e'om!iip  snecial 
prosecutor  of  King  County  in  1931  In 
1933  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  in  1937  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  US  Hou.se  of  Representatives  from 
Washington's  First  District  On  leave 
from  the  Congress  during  World  War  II. 
Mr  Macnuson  served  in  the  Pacific  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  aboard  the  air- 


craft carrier  U  S  S.  Enterprise.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944,  and 
reelected  in  1950.  1956.  1962.  1968.  and 
1974. 

As  former  chairmaii  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Senato.  Mac- 
nuson championed  the  creation  of  a 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  to  act 
upon  the  need  for  consumer  protections 
Under  his  leadership,  the  subcommittee 
brought  forth  landmark  legislation  such 
as  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  the  Clean 
Poultry  Act.  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act.  the  Truth  in  Packaging 
Act.  the  Fair  Credit  Advertising  Act.  the 
Guarantee  Disclosure  Act.  the  Door  to 
Door  Sales  Act.  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  and  a  bill  requiring  cigarette  manu- 
facturers to  label  cigarettes  a  possible 
health  hazard  All  these  measures  be- 
came law.  In  the  1st  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  the  Senate  passed  the  Macnu- 
son warranty  legislation,  setting  up  a 
system  for  comprehensive  disclosure  in 
written  warranties  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts 

Senator  Macnu.son.  u  constant  advo- 
cate of  improved  national  transportation 
svstems.  is  known  a.'^.  the  father  of 
A:ntrak  through  his  sponsorship  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corporation 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  enact 
the  airways  and  airport  development 
bill  of  1969.  His  1966  legislation,  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  resulted  in  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Senator  Macnuson 's  work  in  wildlife 
and  domestic  animal  protection  has  been 
unparalleled  In  1966.  he  introduced 
legislation  to  protect  pets  and  other  ani- 
mals from  kidnaping  and  cruelt>' 
by  animal  handlers  and  latwraiory  tech- 
nicians His  bill  Ijecame  the  Animal  Wi.'I- 
fare  Act.  enacted  that  same  year.  Over 
the  years  Senator  Macnuson  has  labored 
intensely  on  matters  affecting  marine 
mammals  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
implementing  the  Mar.ne  Mammal  Pro- 
•ection  Act  which  passed  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress As  an  opponent  of  {Attempts  to 
take  killer  whales  in  Puget  Sound.  Sena- 
tor Macnuson  has  favored  the  creation 
of  a  marine  mammal  sanctuary  for  the 
sound.  He  hai,  worked  for  an  intema- 
Monal  moratorium  on  whaling  and  has 
been  an  ardent  Senate  champion  of  US 
leadership  in  the  International  Whaling 
Commission. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
;972.  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  environmental  protection  legislatior. 
ever  to  0ass  the  Congress,  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  Macnuson.  So  was  the  Porti 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  and  the  deep- 
water  port  bill 

As  Senator  from  California.  I  will  miss 
Warren  G  Macnuson  in  .some  very  spe- 
cial ways.  He  knows  the  West  and  he 
knows  the  needs  of  Californians  He  has 
assisted  me  many,  many  times  m  real- 
izing programs  of  benefit  to  my  State  and 
to  our  Nation  Senator  Macntjscn  is  a  re- 
markable public  servant  whose  great 
work  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  be  long  remembered  and  cherished 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  thoughts  on  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Warren  Macnu.son. 

Senator  Macnuson  has  had  quite  pos- 
sibly the  most  difficult  job  in  the  Senate 
over  the  past  few  years,  because  he  has 
had  to  balance  the  interests  of  those  who 
rightfully  are  concerned  about  excessive 
Federal  spending  with  the  needs  of  those 
Americans  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  duty  and  responsibility  to  help. 

The  skill  with  which  he  has  accommo- 
dated these  two  conflicting  forces  is  a 
great  testament  to  his  ability  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  represents,  in  my  estimation,  a 
capstone  to  a  magnificent  career 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  miss  Sena- 
tor Macnuson  s  ability  to  get  the  job  done 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  feathers  and 
l.is  gracious  willingness  to  help  solve  ihe 
particular  problems  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues. 

In  1958  when  I  was  running  lor  reelec- 
tion for  the  Senate.  "Maccie'  came  to  the 
State  to  address  a  fundraising  dinner. 
He  was  a  smash  hit.  full  of  humor,  wis- 
dom, and  fighting  morale  for  Democrats 
who  facea  \vhat  seeme<l  an  uphill  fit;ht 
against  a  Republican  Party  headed  by 
the  overwhelmiiiRly  popular  Dwiglit  D 
Eisenhower.  '  Magcie'  won  the  hearts  of 
Wisconsin  Democrats  then  as  I  am  sure 
he  has  throughout  the  country  over  ihe 
years.  Of  course,  we  won  a  big  victory  in 
our  Slate,  and  it  was  in  no  small  part 
because  of  the  fine  job  Senator  Macnuson 
did  ;it  that  fundraising  dinner. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  the  State  of 
Washington  will  particularly  nviss  this 
shining  Senate  light,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  -senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  done  more  for  his  State  tlian 
any  other  legislative  representative  in 
its  histoiy  I  might  also  say.  and  I  think 
1  can  say.  to  my  knowledge,  that,  he 
has  done  more  for  his  State  of  Wash- 
ington than  any  other  Senators  have 
done  for  their  States. 

I  look  forward  to  many  visits  from 
my  revered  colleague  in  the  monttis  and 
year."^^  ahead  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  negligent  m  not  realizing  that  we 
were  going  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  a 
man  who  lias  been  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  sen-e.  I  did  not 
realize  the  tribute  was  to  be  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  Tlius  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  had.  to  go  back  into  the  depths  of 
their  memories  and  the  legislative  record 
to  put  forth  as  eloquently  as  has  been 
done  the  tremendous  contribution  made 
by  our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington 

However.  Mr  President,  although  I 
was  reluctant  at  first  to  get  involved  in 
this  oratory  because  of  the  extensive 
work  that  had  been  done  by  some 
others.  I  put  aside  that  rcluctan-ie  be- 
cause, frankly.  I  think  most  of  us.  and 
I  know  I  am  one.  have  enough  in  our 
hearts  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
record  book  to  tell  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States  of  America  what  we  feel 
about  Senator  Warren  Macnuson. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come 
to  this  body  as.  recently,  a  young  man 
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with  absolutely  no  seniority,  and  sort  of 
grow  up  under  the  protective  arms  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 

In  fuct.  Washington  is  one  of  ttio.se 
States  that  has  had  two  outstanding 
Senators  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
benefit  from  Die  advice  and  counsel  of 
botli  tiiose  men 

MarvcUa  and  I  got  to  Icnow  Warren 
and  Jermame  on  a  personal  dimension 
because  of  the  common  battles  both  of 
our  wonderful  women  were  fighting 
Jermalne  Magnuson  will  be  missed  as 
much  as  Warren  Macnuson  will  be 
missed  I  trust  that  this  absence  will  only 
be  as  far  as  the  Chamber  door  is  con- 
cerned, because  we  are  looking  forward 
to  being  able  to  share  this  friendship  on 
into  the  days  ahead 

I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  ha.s  been  a  better  example  of 
what  an  influential  Senator  can  mean 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  quite  like 
Warren  Macnuson 

Certainly  there  arc  none  who  have  ex- 
ceeded hLs  influence,  the  tremendous 
ability  to  deliver  when  his  State  had 
troubles,  whethrr  it  was  a  \olcano  blow- 
ing up  and  inundating  vast  areas  of  his 
State,  or  whether  a  more  localized 
tragedy  had  come  alone  and  swept  away 
a  bridge  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  .Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation I  have  got  to  believe  that  every 
damaged  bridge  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  the  State  of  Washington 
At  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  year 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  been 
dehevenng  for  his  constituency  to  help 
repair  a  bridge,  a  very  legitimate  func- 
tion. 

But  some  of  our  peers  were  not  as  ef- 
fective as  the  Senators  from  Washington 
in  seeing  that  the  bridges  were  rebuilt 
in  the  State  of  Washington 

I  do  not  know  who  will  build  the 
bridges  out  there  It  will  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  distingULshed  now  senior 
r>enator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son >  But  the  two  of  them  did  some 
mighty  heavy  lifting  together  in  the 
bridge  department 

On  a  more  national  nature,  and  one 
I  think  IS  really  hard  to  fully  describe 
the  imf>act  on  society  generally  and  the 
>  uraan  race,  is  t-o  have  a  chance  to  sit 
there  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  Warren  Macnuson  as  its  chairman, 
first,  and  then,  more  recently,  as  chair- 
•nan  of  the  entire  Appropriations 
'oinmittee. 

\/e  are  talking  about  life  and  deaUi 
issues.  There  is  no  series  of  issues  that 
more  accurately  reflects  the  life  and 
death  battle  lepislatons  .sometimes  fight 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
progress  in  than  the  work  Senator 
Macnuson  has  done  in  the  area  of  ap- 
propriating funds  for  health,  education 
and  welfare 

Some  of  us  were  confronted  bv  polit- 
ical cntici.sms  this  last  year  because  of 
spending  policies  I  thank  God  we  had 
Warren  Macnuson,  who  was  not  afraid 
to  tackle  the  issue  of  cancer  for 
example 

There  are  thousands  of  people  alive 
today  because  Warren  Macnuson  and  a 


few  others  were  willing  to  resist  criticism 
to  put  money  into  cancer  research,  and 
this  research  has  paid  off. 

A  very  good,  common  friend  of  ours, 
Mary  Lasker,  who  is  one  agent  of  the 
Lord  on  this  Earth,  was  m  my  office  the 
other  day,  as  I  am  certain  she  was  in  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  office,  brmg- 
mg  us  the  latest  report  on  Interferon, 
and  Interferon  is  about  to  be  produced 
at  100  percent  strength  by  Hoffman  La 
Roche, 

Present  statistics  would  mdicate  Inter- 
feron to  be  a  very  good  potential  cure, 
if  not  a  preventive. 

We  could  have  a  geometric  increase  m 
the  impact  of  this  agent,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  lor  the  work  done  by  that  com- 
mittee, with  Senator  Macnuson  as  chair- 
man, we  would  not  have  that  research 
off  the  ground. 

So  it  is  with  heart  and  lung.  For  the 
first  time  m  history,  we  now  see,  each 
succeedmg  year,  fewer  people  die  of 
heart  disease.  It  is  because  of  the  pro- 
gram that  came  to  the  committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Macnuson. 

Diabetes,  the  genetics  program,  with 
Huntmgtons  disease,  and  some  other 
cripplers  and  killers,  which  are  heart 
renders  for  mothers  and  fathers,  as  well 
as  family  members,  across  the  line  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  m  these  areas  be- 
cause of  Senator  Macnuson, 

Infants  disease,  on  one  end.  the  sud- 
den mfant  disease,  and  the  elderly  prob- 
lems on  the  other.  Nobody  has  done  more 
to  make  life  more  meaningful,  to  give 
more  meaning  to  life,  than  Warren 
Macnuson. 

We  will  miss  you,  Maccie.  But  there  is 
no  way  the  contributions  you  have  made 
to  society  generally  can  be  taken  from 
us. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  say  a  word  about  a  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
called  Maccie,  who  has  been  my  seat 
mate  for  the  past  several  years.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  had  been  a  resident  of  my 
community  for  many,  many  years. 

I  t)elieve  I  know  Maccie  as  a  friend 
and  a  citizen  about  as  well  as  anybody 
in  this  Chamber, 

I  can  say  sincerely  that  not  only  am  I 
going  to  miss  Maggie,  but  so  is  the 
Senate 

We  have  heard  other  Senators  speak 
of  his  contributions  in  the  area  of  health, 
and  other  areas.  I  can  only  echo  what 
has  been  said. 

The  Senator  is  a  man  of  many  parts. 
He  has  contributed  greatly  to  this  body 
and  to  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  as  an  old  friend  from 
Pargo,  N  Dak  ,  that  Maccie,  we  are  go- 
ing to  miss  you.  and  miss  you  very  much 
Godspeed  to  you  in   the  future. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  join 
in  commending  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who,  for  many  years,  has  been  my  next 
door  neighbor  in  the  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing and  with  whom  I  served  for  the  last 
6  years  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  have  come  to  have  a  high  regard  as 
well  as  a  warm  personal  affection  for 
Senator  Macnuson.  and  have  appreciated 


the  guidance  and  the  leadership  he  has 
given  the  appropriations  process  through 
:hese  years 

This  IS  probably  the  most  powerful 
committee  m  the  Congress,  and.  cer- 
tainly. It  deals  with  more  than  $600  bil- 
hon  of  money,  and  has  a  major  impact 
on  the  direction  our  country  is  taking 

Under  Senator  Macnuson,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  very  attentive  to  the 
social  needs  of  the  country  and  to  solv- 
ing many  of  the  pressing  health  prob- 
lems thai  have  caused  enormous  suffer- 
mg  and  pam  on  a  lot  of  p)eople 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  humani- 
tarian approach  Senator  Macnuson  has 
taken  on  issue  after  issue,  and  count  him 
as  one  of  the  true  leaders  in  this  field 

I  might  sa>  that  Senator  Magnvson 
and  I  have  had  some  differences  as  far 
as  the  impact  of  the  budget  process  on 
the  appropriations  process,  and  I  think 
as  time  has  gone  on  we  have  come  to 
sort  of  a  mutual  understandm,g.  and  I 
believe  the  two  processes  have  come  to 
be  natural  allies,  and  that  m  future  years 
this  will  continue,  this  relationship  will 
continue,  to  develop. 

Senator  Macnuson  and  I  are  both  leav- 
ing the  Senate  this  year  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  session,  and  I  hope  our  paths  will 
cross  frequently  m  the  future  as  they 
have  over  these  years  as  we  have  gone 
back  and  forth  from  our  offices  to  mat- 
ters on  the  Senate  floor  or  to  the  various 
meetings  of  committees 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  ihat  I  count 
Warren  Macnuson  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans    also  as  a  good  friend 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  join  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the  pend- 
ing matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  m  paymg 
tribute  to  truly  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
gettable characters  I  have  ever  met 
Reader  s  Digest  used  to  have,  and  per- 
haps they  still  do  have,  a  monthly  arti- 
cle on  an  unforgettable  character  That 
phrase,  I  think  typifies  this  marvelous 
man  that  we  know  lovingly  and  rever- 
ently by  the  nickname  Maccie,"  truly 
an  unforgettable  character 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
hour  IS  getting  late,  but  I  want  to  thank 
all  the  Senators  for  their  generous  re- 
marks. 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,  accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare,  but  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  projects  I  thank  my 
colleague,  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  all  other  Senators,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  a  long  time. 

The  first  bill  I  authored  in  Congress 
as  a  young  man  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  out  of  which 
has  grown  NIH,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  which,  I  think,  is  the  finest 
medical  research  center  in  the  world  So 
this   honor   you    are   giving    me   today 
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romes  somewhat  unexpectedly,  but  I 
think  it  Is  because  of  my  long  associa- 
tion with  a  wonderful  program — one 
that  IS  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
prevention  One  that  has  served  us  well 
and  will  continue  to  carry  out  the  great 
commitment  and  the  mission  which  it 
has  to  all  citizens  of  the  world. 

I  thank  you  all  Apparently  it  is  go- 
ing  to  be  unanimous  There  seems  to 
be  no  objection,  so  I  receive  the  honor 
in  all  humility  with  all  the  accolades 
of  the  Senators  I  thank  the  Chair 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  Pre.sident,  should 
I  attempt  to  list  Warren  Macnusons 
achievements  and  contributions  as  a  na- 
tional legislator  I  would  be  forced  to 
Ignore  my  own  responsibilities  for  too 
lonK  in  fulfilling  this  task  There  is  no 
way  to  pay  homage  and  respect  to  a  man 
who  in  every  respect  is  a  living  legend. 
No  one  will  fail  to  remember  this  man 
who,  for  well  over  40  years,  has  con- 
tributed his  keen  wisdom  and  insights 
about  the  operations  and  management  of 
a  democratic  republic  to  the  national 
Congress  He  has  no  equal  in  his  depth 
of  understanding  and  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  disen- 
franchised, and  the  dispas.sessed 

It  has  been  one  half  a  century  since 
Warren  Macncson  first  step[)ed  forward 
to  provifie  public  service  as  a  special 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Kiiik  County  in 
1931  When  he  retires  from  active  ofRciiil 
public  service  in  the  year  of  his  golden 
annivcr-.irv  let  it  -;imply  be  noted  that 
he  contiinici!  fur  .io  years  to  prasecute 
the  iiDustices,  inhumanities,  and  indigni- 
ties which  unfdrtunatolv  pervade  man- 
kinds  ini|>erferf  condition  • 
•  Mr  .MKI.CHKR  Mr  President  no  Sen- 
ator riore  deserves  the  honor  we  are 
tieslowing  today  than  Senator  Warren  G 
Mac.ni'son  Hi.s  consistent  and  efTective 
leadershii)  for  quality  health  care  and 
biomedical  research  has  saved  the  lives 
of  countless  people  Indeed,  those  his 
etTort.s  have  helped,  ;is  well  as  Kcncrutions 
vet  to  come  are  and  will  oe.  living  me- 
morials to  his  compa.s.sion,  deduction, 
and  legislative  skill 

I  do  want  to  add  my  personal  thanks 
to  Senator  Magnitson  for  his  stalwart 
support  for  legislation  im[!Ortant  to  the 
people  nf  Montana  He  w:i.s  alwavs  a 
valiant  ally  m  efforts  to  save  rail  .service 
m  Montana  He  has  consistently  sup- 
ported fundinK  for  the  National  Center 
for  .Appropriate  Terhnolofcjy  in  Montana. 
He  has  been  a  valued  allv  in  my  efforts 
to  prod  the  NIH  into  more  intensive  re- 
search on  Reye  s  syndrome,  a  mysterious 
killer  of  children  The  list  of  his  help  to 
Montana,  and  tome  personally,  is  almost 
endless  We  in  the  Trea.sure  State  will 
miss  'the  third  Senator  from  Montana." 
and  wish  for  him  a  long  and  happy 
retirement  • 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  a  moment  to  expre.s.s  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  Senator 
Warren  Macnison 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  1'2  years  and  there  is  not  a  day  that 
1  have  worked  here  as  a  S<'nator  that 
I  have  not  ap[)reciated  all  of  the  talents 
and  legislative  .skills  he  brought  to  hLs 
work  on  the  CVmimerce  Committee  and 
Appropriations    Committee     Even    more 


important  to  me  was  his  expression 
through  legislation  ol  his  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  for  humanity  and  his  com- 
mitment to  doing  whatever  he  passibly 
could  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  and 
on  the  particular  committees  where  he 
.served  to  advance  the  well-being  of  hu- 
man beings, 

I  recall  a  seminar  a  few  years  after  I 
was  here  where  I  was  in  attendance  and 
a  question  was  asked  me  if  you  have  a 
tough  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  Senator  is  No  1  that  you  would 
hope  could  be  an  ally  to  help  you  in  your 
legLslative  mission''  And  without  hesi- 
tation I  indicated  at  that  time  that  it 
was  our  good  friend  Maggie  He  had  no 
peer  really  in  effectiveness  here  in  ad- 
vancing legislation  on  the  floor 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare  Committee  and  then  chairman 
of  Labor  and  Human  Re.sources,  we  have 
authorized  measures  over  the  long  period 
that  I  have  been  there  that  increasingly 
responded  to  the  needs  of  people  in  de- 
cisions whether  it  is  the  very  poor,  work- 
inK'  people  who  needed  increase  in  mini- 
mum wage,  whether  it  was  the  handi- 
capped who  needed  .special  attention, 
whether  it  was  a  growing  need  to  re- 
spond to  education,  higher  education, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  in 
all  of  the  range  of  new  opportunities 
to  advance  better  health  of  this  country, 
to  advance  employment  opportunities,  to 
respond  to  addiction  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  all  of  these  matters  were  subjects 
of  that  authorizing  committee  We  have 
legislated  not  fully,  but  completely  in 
the  .sense  of  some  response  All  of  our 
authorizations  of  course,  came  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Warren  Macnuson  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  HEW 
Subcommittee  Over  the  years  he  has 
been  the  one  who  did  the  even  more 
difficult  task  of  finding  the  ways  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  respond  to  those  hu- 
man needs. 

Though  our  Nation  is  in  great  debt  to 
Warren  Macnuson  certainly  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member  here  I  feel  that  debt 
greatly,  too  And  I  know  that  he  will  be 
.so  very  much  mLs.sed  as  a  U  S  Senator 
Thank  vou  Mr  President. 
Mr  ROBKHTC  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Sena- 
tor.>  have  10  calendar  days  in  which  to 
in.sert  remarks  in  tribute  to  ."^^enator 
Warren  O    Macnuson  in   the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  of  tributes  be  pr.nted  as  a  bound 
volume  and  a.s  a  Senate  document 

The  PRESII:)LNG  officer  Without 
ob'ection    it  is  so  ordered 

The  PRESiniNG  OFT-TCER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  tlurd 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
^.'rossed  and  to  be  read  a  third  lime  The 
resolution   was   read    the   third   time 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  The  ques- 
tion IS,  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass'' 

The  resolution  iS.J  Res  213'  was 
passed  as  follow  s 

JllINT     RESi^lLUnoN 

To  designate  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  located  In  Mont- 


gomery County.  Maryland,  as  the  'Warren 
Grant    Magnuson    Clinical    Center   of    the 
National  Institutes  of  Health" 
Whereas     throughout     his     distinguished 
congressional  career.  Senator   Warren  Grant 
Magnuson   has   fundamentally  enriched   the 
lives  of   the  people  of   his  country    through 
his    steadfast    devotion     to     Improving     the 
quality  of  health  care  services  and  advancing 
biomedical    re.searrh      Nov/,   therefore,   be   it 
Resolved    by    tfic    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatiies    o/     the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  located  in  Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land,   Is    designated    as   the     'Warren    Grant 
Magnuson    Clinical    Center   of    the    National 
Institutes  of  Health" 

Sec  2  Any  reference  In  law,  map.  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  clinical  center  shall 
t>e  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Warren 
Grant  Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health". 

Sic.  3  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  place  appropriate  marlters 
or  inscriptions  at  suitable  locations  within 
the  clinical  center  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  ol  this  resolution  to  commemorate 
and  designate  such  building  as  provided  In 
this  resolution  Expenses  incurred  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  5>enate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  w  hich  the  reso- 
lution was  passed 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
t  on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
pef-iod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss  at  this  time,  as  in  legis- 
lative se.ssion,  and  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  15  minutes,  and  Senators 
mav  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  f  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ij-.ionim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  WARNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resciiuied 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  COAL   PORT  CRISIS     THE 
FEDERAL   LINCHPIN 

Mr  W.ARNER  Mr  President,  in  a 
series  of  statements  to  my  colleagues 
over  the  past  feu  weeks,  I  have  outlined 
how  the  rapidly  exploding  coal  export 
market  may  be  irrevocably  lost  to  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future  unle.ss 
certain  i)roblerns  are  dealt  with  promptly. 

Foreign  purchasers  of  .Americas  coal 
have  noted  that  three  problem  areas  cur- 
rently plaguln^;  .Americas  coal  export 
market  operations  must  be  addressed; 

F^rst  Restricted  shallow  U.S.  port 
depths; 


Second  Inefficient  and  inadequate 
shoreside  loading  facilities;  and 

Third.  Inadequate  transportation  sys- 
tem from  mine  mouth  to  harbor. 

Unless  and  until  these  problems  are 
cleared  up.  foreign  buyers  will  not  make 
sohd.  long-term  commitments  to  the 
United  States  as  the  principal  supplier 
ot  their  coal  needs. 

Charles  A  Bradford,  a  coal  and  steel 
analyst  for  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fen- 
ner  &  Smith,  described  the  current  di- 
lemma of  the  American  coal  export 
market  as  "a  chicken-and-the-egg 
situation." 

The  foreign  buyers  want  to  see  the  ports 
in  place,  the  railroads  in  place  and  the  mines 
in  place  before  they  sign  large  contracts 
The  guy  with  the  coal  wants  the  contract,  so 
he  can  finance  the  mines 

But  even  though  America's  coal  indus- 
try would  like  to  have  long-term  foreign 
coal  contracts  in  hand  before  undertak- 
ing major  capital  expenditures  to  resolve 
some  of  its  present  difficulties,  the  indus- 
try cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  waiting 
for  these  contracts  to  be  signed. 

Indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier 
speeches  on  this  subject.  America's  coal 
industry  is  dealing  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  with  the  second  and  third  prob- 
lem areas  noted  above. 

Americas  coal  industry  attitude  in 
this  regard  was  summed  up  by  Mr  R.  E. 
Samples,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co  .  the  Na- 
tion s  second  largest  coal  producer,  as 
quoted  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

If  no  one  steps  forward,  we've  got  to  do  it 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  November  21,  1980  New 
York  Time.,  article,  "Surge  in  Coal  Ex- 
ports Tied  to  Investment."  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the   New  Yorlc   Times.   Nov     19.    1980 1 

Surge  in  Coal  Exports  Tied  to  Investment 

(By  Agis  Salpukas) 

It  is  the  coal  industry's  dream  come  true. 

By  the  1990's.  bereft  of  oil  and  hungry 
for  coal,  the  world  will  be  lookinp  to  the 
United  States  as  the  key  producer,  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal  This  country  will  once  again 
l>ecome  an  important  provider  of  the 
world's  energy — this  time  selling  coal,  not 
oil — and  have  an  important  share  of  a  flour- 
ishing world   trade  in   coal 

So  the  vision  runs  By  most  accounts, 
there  is  indeed  a  coming  boom  in  coal  ex- 
ports, but  thus  far  there  Is  more  talk  than 
investment,  more  maneuvering  than  com- 
mitments Though  exports  are  growing,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  nail  down  a  sub- 
stantial long-term  contract  to  supply  coal. 
A  great  export  market  may  be  around  the 
corner,  but  exploiting  it  will  require  enor- 
mous and  risky  Investment  in  more  mines, 
new  coal  ports,  and  a  refurbished  rail  net- 
work. 

"It's  a  chkkpn-and-the-eep  situation." 
Charles  A  Bradford  a  coal  and  steel  ana- 
lyst for  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  & 
Smith  Inc  .  said  In  an  interview 

"The  foreign  buyers  want  to  see  the  p>orts 
in  place,  the  railroads  In  place  and  the 
mines  in  place  before  they  sipn  larpe  con- 
tracts." he  said  "The  puy  with  the  coal 
wants  the  contract  so  he  can  finance  the 
tnlnes." 


Thus,  while  some  coal  and  steel  companies 
are  beginning  to  spend  money  to  develop 
their  mines,  ports  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, most  of  the  eRort  so  far  has  been  buyer 
and  seller  feeling  each  other  out  and  coal 
companies  searching  for  their  niclie  in  what 
could  eventually  prove  to  be  a  bonanza 

As  coal  experts  see  it.  the  present  low 
levels  of  coal  experts — only  about  8  percent 
ol  this  country  s  coal  output  Ls  sold  abroad — 
can  Indeed  develop  into  a  vast  world  trade 
In  the  past  20  years,  it  was  oil.  not  coal,  that 
met  world  needs  for  more  energy,  but  in 
coming  years,  coal  is  looked  to  for  up  to 
half  the  world's  growth  In  energy  consump- 
tion. 

In  the  short  run  coal  specialists  say,  the 
United  States  producers  may  lag  behind 
their  Australian  and  South  African  com- 
petitors in  seizinp  the  major  share  of  the 
early  growth  in  the  export  market  But  In 
the  long  term,  the  United  States  with  its 
enormous  reserves  has  the  clear  potential 
to  become  the  largest  supplier  to  the  world. 

And  this  growth  could  provide  a  tonic  for 
the  long-depressed  shipbuilding  business  and 
new  opportunities  for  the  world's  railroads. 
An  internal  study  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Gulf  Railroad,  for  instance,  urges  the  rail- 
road's management  to  consider  shipping 
large  amounts  of  coal  in  unit  trains  to  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  bypass  the  con- 
gestion of  the  Eastern  ports. 

'This  may  well  be  one  of  the  brighter  op- 
portunities in  the  next  two  decades  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Gulf."  the  study  concluded 
A  demanding  competition 

The  American  coal  industry  Is  gearing  up 
for  a  demanding  worldwide  competition  "In 
terms  of  whether  the  bu.'-iness  uill  be  there, 
yes.  it  will.  "  R  E  Samples  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  the  nation's  second-largest  coal 
producer,  said  in  an  interview  "In  terms  of 
are  we  going  to  pet  it,  that's  not  clear" 

For  his  part  Mr  Samples  predicts  that  by 
the  1990's  the  coal-consummg  nations  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  coal. 
By  that  time,  the  worldwide  conversion  to 
coal-burning  by  electric  milities  industrial 
power  plants  and  some  transportation  sys- 
tems such  as  ships  will  be  in  full  swing,  he 
said. 

"Australia  will  produce  all  it  can.  South 
Africa  will  produce  all  it  can:  the  VS  will 
pick  up  the  difference  '  Mr  Samples  said  In 
an  inteview  at  the  Pittsburph  headquarters 
of  Consolidation,  a  subsidiary  of  Conoco 
Inc. 

"Coal.  Bridge  to  the  Future."  a  study  com- 
pleted last  year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  con- 
cluded that  by  the  1990's  the  United  States 
could  become  "the  world's  balancing  sup- 
plier "  of  steam  coal. 

According  to  the  study,  the  non-Commu- 
nist world's  exports  of  steam  coal,  the  boiier 
fuel  burned  by  utilities  and  in  industry 
power  plants,  could  at  least  double  by  1985 
and  possibly  grow  tenfold  in  two  decades 
Exports  could  grow  from  45  million  metric 
tons  in  1977  to  as  many  as  80  million  to  105 
million  metric  tons  by  1985  and  then  to  210 
million  to  460  million  metric  tons  by  the 
year  2000.  A  metric  ton  equals  about  2.205 
pounds. 

Four  countries — the  United  States.  At"=- 
tralia.  South  Africa  and  Canada — would 
eventually  take  the  dominant  share  of  the 
steam  coal  export  market,  the  study  pro- 
jected 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported  14 
million  tons  of  steam  coal  or  21  percent  o' 
its  total  coal  exports  tMost  exports  were 
metallurgical  coal  used  in  steel -making  i 
.According  to  the  MIT  studv,  th:?  flow  cou.d 
grow  to  65  million  tons  a  year  by  the  end  of 
the  century  On  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions, it  could  increase  twentyfold  to  280 
million  tons  a  year. 


The  wide  variations  in  the  projections  re- 
flect the  many  uncertainties  over  how  and 
where  such  countries  a.s  Japan.  France,  West 
Germany.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  decide 
to  meet  their  rapidly  giov»uig  needs  for  coal 
It  is  also  uncerta.n  how  rapidly  utilities  will 
switch  to  coal,  how  quickly  oil  prices  will 
keep  going  up  and  how  rapidly  nuclear  power 
Will  develop  And  it  is  possible  that  burning 
more  coal  will  cause  such  powuiion  that  ;t 
generates  an  enviro;imen:a:ist  reaction  and 
leads  to  new  restr.ctions  on  the  fuel 
parade  or  delegations 

The  consuming  countries  have  sen;  a 
parade  of  delegations  to  the  United  States 
to  scout  out  long-term  contracts,  and  ttxey 
have  to  weigh  a  welter  of  considerations  Pro- 
duction and  hauling  costs,  the  militancy  of 
labor  unions,  the  possibility  of  embargoes, 
the  ability  of  p'oducers  to  sustain  deliveries. 
all  must  be  considered  in  selecting  long-term 
sources  of  supply. 

But  mainly  because  few  American  coal 
producers  are  equipped  to  undertake  such 
a  commitment,  there  has  not  yet  been  s 
major  long-term  export  contract. 

It  IS  not  that  the  producers  could  not 
mine  the  extra  coal.  For  many  years,  the 
industry  hais  had  capacity  to  spare  Indeed, 
for  short  periods  earlier  this  year,  the  coal 
Industry  was  producing  19  million  tons  a 
week,  or  the  equivalent  of  almost  a  billion 
tons  a  year  Coal  production  last  year  to- 
taled 770  million  tons  and  is  expected  to  total 
about  850  million  tons  this  year 

A  major  obstacle  to  long-term  export  con- 
tracts has  Ijeen  the  weakness  in  the 
transport  system 

•"You've  got  to  take  care  of  your  port  prob- 
lems before  they  will  sit  down  and  get 
serious  with   you,"  Mr    Samples  said. 

In  Hampton  Roads,  Va  ,  the  nation's 
largest  coal  export  port,  congestion  is  so 
severe  that  ships  sometimes  have  to  wait  for 
weeks  to  be  loaded  Demurrage  costs  for  the 
delays  run  about  $7  a  month  pir  ton  of  coal, 
and  charges  exceeding  $15,000  a  day  on  large 
tonnage   ships  are  not   uncommon. 

The  port  has  no  room  to  store  the  coal 
awaiting  loading,  either  It  must  sit  in  rail 
cars,  tying  up  transport  and  often  causing 
shortages  of  cars  at  the  mines  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  for  American 
coal  producers  to  tte  competitive,  ports  must 
be  expanded,  rail  lines  improved  and  harlwrs 
dredged  to  allow  the  large.  150.000-ton  ships 
to  load  coal.  South  Africa  and  Australia  al- 
ready have  special  ports  to  hand'.e  large 
shipments  of  coal 

"we've  got  to  do  it  " 

Some  coal  companies  have  decided  to  move 
into  the  vacuum  themselves,  though  with 
reluctance;  they  would  much  prefer  to  spend 
the  money  in  developing  their  mines.  "If  no 
one  steps  forward,  we've  got  to  do  it."  Mr 
Samples  said. 

Consolidation  Coal,  the  Pittston  Company 
and  the  A.  T  Massey  Coal  Company  have 
reached  an  agreement  to  spend  $00  million 
to  SlOO  million  to  build  a  new  coa:  export 
terminal  at  Hampton  Roads  to  handle  at)Out 
20  million  tons  of  coal  annually  In  addition. 
Consolidation  plans  to  upgrade  facilities  at 
its  own  docks  in  Baltimore  for  coal  exp>orts 

With  an  eye  to  exports,  the  St  Joe  Miner- 
als Corporation  and  the  Scallop  Coal  Corpo- 
ration this  month  completed  the  formation 
of  a  five-year.  $1  billion  Joint  venture  to 
develop  mines  and  port  facilities 

Some  of  maior  steel  companies,  such  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Bethelehem  Steel  Corporation  Armco  Inc 
and  others  with  coa!  reserves  far  in  excess  of 
what  thev  need  in  making  stee';  are  also  pre- 
parinp  for  the  export  market 

"We're  poine  to  capitalize  on  these  re- 
serves," David  M  Roderick  chairman  of  US 
Steel,  told  a  meeting  of  securities  analysts. 
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VS  Steel  has  3  2  billion  tons  In  coal  reserves, 
and  half  of  these  are  steam  coal 

Thomas  M.trshall.  newly  appointed  presi- 
dent of  resource  development  for  the  com- 
pany said  In  an  interview  that  as  a  major 
project  US  Steel  was  considering  develop- 
ment of  Its  large  virgin  coal  reserves  In  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Marshall,  whose  background  was 
In  the  company  s  barge  division,  said  that  the 
steelmaker  already  had  a  fleet  of  more  than 
900  baryes  that  could  bring  coal  cheaply 
down  the  Mississippi  to  Its  port  facilities  In 
Baton  Rouge.  La 

Developing  the  mines  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, however,  and  even  the  nations  largest 
steel  company  needs  help  US  Steel  Is  look- 
ing for  a  partner,  venture-capital  Investor  or 
a  buyer  for  some  of  the  coal  reserves 

Similarly.  Armco  Inc  has  also  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Nippon  Steel  Corporation  about 
long-term  contracts  for  coal 

QUESTIONS    or    ECONOMY 

.\rrordlng  to  an  Armco  spokesman.  Robert 

!•:     U>'::'.     the  vice  president  of  material   re- 

si.ir.-.     however.     It    remains    a    question 

whether  US  coal  would  be  economical,  once 

vou  tack  on  the  transportation  costs  "' 

!n  the  next  two  decades,  the  Japanese 
leniand  for  steam  coal  Is  expected  to  show 
•■x[):..'!vp  growth,  reaching  as  much  as  50 
■;ii!('.  "if  present  low  levels,  or  50  million  to 
.!.>  ini:;ion  tons  a  year 

In  the  early  years,  most  of  that  tonnage 
will  come  from  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
coal  experts  with  Japanese  trading  companies 
here  say  But  by  the  late  1980's  Japanese 
utility  companies  will  have  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  long-term  supplies,  these 
sources  said. 

Similarly,  they  cautioned  that  most  of 
the  early  business  would  probably  go  to 
producers  In  Utah  and  Nevada  and  western 
Canada,  before  the  large  reserves  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  East  are  tapped  for  the  big 
amounts  that  will   be  needed  by  the   1990s 

American  producers  say  they  expect  to  cap- 
ture possibly  30  percent  of  Japan's  needs, 
despite  the  handicap  of  higher  transportation 
costs  In  their  view,  consumer  nations  will 
want  to  diversify  their  sources  In  case  of 
prolonged  strikes  or  other  factors  that  might 
cut  off  supplies  and  also  as  a  way  to  keep 
prices  more  competitive 

Japanese  sources  caution  that  much  de- 
pends on  whether  China  can  become  a  major 
supplier  and  on  how  greatly  Australia  ex- 
pands Its  port  facilities,  which  are  already 
strained 

The  European  consumer  countries,  which 


are  expected  to  seek  most  of  their  needs  from 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  may  al.so 
portion  out  their  needs  to  Australia  for 
Similar  reasons. 

Eveii  though  some  European  countries  have 
their  own  coal  reserves,  deep  mines  with 
small  seams  have  made  the  coal  expensive 
to  mine  Thus  countries  such  as  West  Ger- 
many. France  and  Italy  are  expected  to  turn 
to  Imports  for  their  supplies  But  the  process 
will  not  be  simple.  It  will  Involve  dlfflcult 
political   decisions  as  well   as  economics. 

In  West  Germany,  for  instance,  the  coal 
industry  like  agriculture.  Is  heavily  pro- 
tected German  coal  prices  are  supjxjrted  at 
SI50  to  $180  a  ton.  compared  with  Import 
prices  of  $60  to  $70  a  ton  before  customs 
levies  Increased  Imports  would  pose  an 
acute  political  problem  lor  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Schmidt's  Government  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  where  the  unions  have  a 
stron:;  voice. 

Nevertheless.  Karl  Oustav  Ratjen.  the 
chairman  of  Metallgesellschaft.  an  Interna- 
tional company  that  mines  and  refines  met- 
als and  Is  heavily  involved  In  synthetic  fuel 
technology,  said  In  an  Interview  that  Imports 
were  projected  to  grow  to  15  to  25  million 
tons  from  six  million  at  present. 

The  timing  depends,  however,  on  how  rap- 
idly Germany's  nuclear  power  program  Is  de- 
veloped and  on  the  conversion  of  power 
plants,  he  saM 

Mr.  'WARNKK  But  while  private  in- 
dustry has  been  dealing  with  the  second 
and  third  problfm  areas  in  the  U.S.  coal 
export  market,  no  one  has  taken  any 
steps  to  constructively  resolve  problem 
area  No    1. 

Ironically,  the  problem  of  restricted, 
shallow  U.S.  port  depths  is  viewed  by 
both  foreign  buvers  of  America's  coal  and 
those  involved  in  America's  coal  industry 
as  the  linchpin  to  all  of  America's  coal 
export  problems 

If  America's  ports  are  deepened  to 
allow  access  for  the  world's  coal  super- 
colliers,  then  foreign  buyers  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts which  will  provide  the  stimulus 
and  capital  needrd  to  resolve,  in  an  ex- 
pedited fashion,  problem  areas  2  and  3 

The  World  Coal  Study  pointed  out  that 
the  world  coal  export  trade  is  rapidly 
turning  to  coal  supercoUiers — ships 
100.000  deadweight  tons  and  above — to 

TABLE  4.-U.S.  COAL  EXPORT  PORTS 


Hem       No.— Location, 
description,  owner 


Mtiifflum 

ship  size 

(deadwei|hl 

tons) 

fKility  tully 

loaded 


Loadint 
Water  rate 

dcptli      Number    (tons  per    Ground  slo'aie 
(ftet)    o(  berths  hour)    (tons) 


Rail  connectiM 


transport  its  coal  because  "the  larger  the 
ship,  the  lower  will  be  the  unit  costs  and 
hence  the  lower  the  freight  rate." 

The  World  Coal  Study  went  on  to  point 
out  that — 

The  increasing  ship  sizes  will  have  to  be 
a.^companied  by  development  of  some  coal 
ports  that  can  provide  the  riraft  depths  and 
berths  ta  accommodate  large  ships. 

The  World  Coal  Study  then  high- 
lighted the  problem  America's  coal  ports 
face — 

Many  coal  ports,  howc.cr  ha%p  nc/lier  ti-.e 
draft  idepth)  nor  the  other  necessary  dimen- 
sions to  receive  large  bulk  carriers 

A  fully  loaded  suprri  oilier  nf  ion  000 
dwt.  needs  a  port  drpth  i  :  ;it  ic.ist  50 
fiet  to  safel.v  n.i.  iiatc  ::;  ,t:;ti  out  of  the 
harbor. 

America  has  only  one  coal  port  whose 
depth  is  close  to  thi.s — the  Port  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads — and  its  depth  i.s  only  4f>  feet, 
which  only  allows  a  vessel  of  80.000  dead- 
weight tons  to  safely  navigate  fully 
loaded  in  and  out  of  its  harbor. 

Eighty    thousand    deadweight    tons 
Woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  upcom- 
ing  transportation   needs  of   the   world 
export  roal  market. 

This  figure  stands  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  port  depths  of  America's  current 
principal  competitor^;  for  the  world  coal 
export  market 

A  July  1S83  report  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  by  Soros  As- 
sociates, entitled  "United  States  Coal  Ex- 
port Terminals  "  lists  all  of  America's 
principal  competitors  for  this  market, 
shows  that  already  Australia.  Canada. 
Poland,  So.th  Africa  and  the  USSR, 
have  the  port  depth  and  shoreside  facili- 
ties necessary  to  handle  the  world's  coal 
supercoUiers. 

M-  ['resident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
!:...!  tables  4-lA.  4-lB.  5-lA  and  5-lB, 
entitled  "U  S  Coal  Export  Ports"  and 
"World  Coal  Export  Ports."  respectively, 
from  the  July  1980  Soros  study  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Emstini 

eiport 

capacrty 

(tons  per 

annum) 


UHlmatt 

eipofi 

capacity 

(tons  ptr 

annum)    Remarks 


I     Philadelphia    Pa.    Greenwich 

Pier  124   Conrail. 
2— Baltimore    Md..  Curtis  Bay. 

Baltimore  X  Ohio  RR. 
3 — Baltimore    Md..  Port  Coving- 
ton  Western  Maryland  RR. 
4— Baltimore.  Md..  Canton  Coal 

Pier  Confail. 
S— Norfolk    Va.    Lamberts  Point 

Pier  6,  Norfolk  &  Western 

RR. 
&— Newport   News.  Va..  C   &  0 

Pier  11.  C  *  0  RR. 
7— Mobile.  Ala.   McDuffie  Island. 

Alabama  State, 
g— New      Orleans.      La..      New 

Orleans  Bulk  Terminals. 


9-Davant.  La.    Oavanl  Coal  Ei 

port-terminal. 
10— Port      Arthur, 

Arthur  Te«as 

Port  Co 
II— Los      Anjeles, 

Angeles 
12— Los     Angeles 

Beach. 


Te«..      Port 
Oklahoma 

Calif..     Los 

Calif.,    Long 


60.000 

es.ooo 

60.000 
35.000 
80.000 

80.000 
80.000 
3?,  000 

SO.  000 
M.OOO 

70.000 
70.000 


40 
42 
40 
35 
45 

45 
40 
36 

40 
40 

51 
45 


1  1,500  Ns. 

1  6.000  No. 

2  3.500  No. 

1  900  No. 

2  10.000  No.. 


2  9.000  No 

1  4.  000  Yes.  350.000. 

1  2,000  Small 

1  1,000  Yes        

1  3.000  Yes.  300.000. 


.  Confiil 

Baltimore  t  Ohio 
Western  Marylind 

Conrail . 

Norfolk  A  Western. 

Chessie  System... 

Yes 

.  Y«« 


Yes 


800    Yes.  128.000. 
1.100    Yes,  250,000. 


Harbor  Bell  Line. 

Long  Beach  Belt 
Line  RR. 


2.500,000 

12.000,000 

0 

2,000.000 
32. 000. 000 

20. 000,  000 
4.000.000 
2,000.000 

3,000.000 
2.000.000 

2.500.000 
1500,000 


10.000.000    Now    m    the    process    of    selecting 
engineers  for  eipansion. 

20, 000  000    lipansion  plans  and  ultimate  capK- 
ity  studies  completed. 
0    Facility  in  very  poor  condition. 

4.  000.  000    Very  old  lacilily. 

50.000.000    Vessels  in  the  150  000  dwt  class  have 
been  partially  loaded  here. 

30,000.000 
7. 000  000    Ground  storage. 

2.000,000  At  present  the  port  authority  feels 
that  any  additional  tonnage  will 
require  a  new  terminal. 

6.  000.  000    Ground  storage. 

4.  000.  000     Multiproduct  terminal. 


4. 000.  000    Rail  to  water  with  ground  storage. 
1. 000. 000    Rail  to  water  with  ground  storage. 


December  :.   lO'^n 
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Location 


Ship  size 

(deadweight 

tons) 


Water  depth 
(feel) 


Number  of 
berths 


Shiploadets 


Loading  rate 
(tons  per  hour) 


Remarks 


Australia-                         ,  „,  ^  . 
Ajckland  Point  *harf.  Gladstone. 
Barney  Point  Wharf,  Gladstone... 
Clinton  Coal  lacility,  Gladstone... 
Hay  Point 

Newcastle  — 

Port  Kembia 

Sydney 

Canada: 

Vancouver,  B  C  : 

Westshore  Terminal 

Ne(.lune  Terminal 

Po't  Moudy 

China' 

Tsouhuangtao  Port 

lien  Yur  Port 

Great  Britain:  Immingham 

'ndia   Haldia 

'^D/amtiigue: 

Vapuio . — — 

Beiia 

Poiard. 

Gdansk 

Gdn.a — - 

Sicjeciu , 

SMincuiscie.,. - 

South  Africa: 

Durban 

Richards  Bay 

U.S.S.R.: 

llichevsk 

VostKhny 


38,000 
50.000 
120.000 
110,000 

80,000 
38,000 
38,000 


120,000 
120,000 
65,000 

25,000 
18.000 
80.000 
60,000 

35,000 
25  000 

100,000 
32,000 
20  000 
38,000 

38,000 
200,000 

38,000 
100.000 


36 
40 
49 
52 

38 
36 
36 


50 
65 

51 

30 
22 
32  Plus  Tide 
41  . 

35 
30 

56 
34 
28 
36 

36 
59 

36 

50 


1     1  at  1,000 

1     lat2,000 

1  1  at  4,000 

2  I  at  4.000,  1  at 

6.000 

1    2  at  2.000 

1     1  at  2,000 

1    2at500 

I    2  at  4,000 , 

1  2at4000 

2  2  311,000 

2    1  at  500 

1     latSOO 

1     laHOOO 

,..  2  at  3.000 

'l    1  ateoo 

1  1  al400     

2  2  at  2.350 

1     lat830 

3  3at830     

1     lat2.000 

1  1  at  1220 

2  2at6500 

1    1  atSOO  

4  4  at  2.000 


.Mr  WARNER.  Moreover,  recognizing 
that  the  world  coal  export  market  does 
not  allow  a  country  to  become  compla- 
cent, our  competitors  are  enlarging  and 
deepening  their  existing  coal  ports,  as 
vv-ell  as  building  new  deep-draft  coal 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  of  Commerce  ar- 
ticles, entitled:  "South  Africa  Coal  Ter- 
minal to  be  Enlarged"— .August  6.  1980; 
■British  Columbia  Gives  Up  a  Seaf.ooi 
to  Allow  Expansion  of  Coal  Port " — Sep- 
tember 5,  1980:  and  "Port  of  Vancouvei 
Begins  Work  on  Coal  Terminal  Expan- 
sion"—November  4.  1980,  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  i:;c  n.aterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :i.  liie  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the   Journal    of   Commerce.    Aug.    6. 

1980] 
South  Africa  Coal  Terminal  To  Be  Enlarged 

JonANNESBtjRc.--Soiith  Africa's  coa;  export 
ternr.inal  at  the  Port  of  Richards  Bay  is  to  be 
expanded  at  a  cost  of  230  million  rand.  The 
ex'.ensions  will  enable  the  terminal  to  handle 
lncrea.";lng  export  loiir.ages.  which  are  sched- 
uled to  rise  from  27  million  tons  this  year 
to  44  million  tons  in  1985-86 

The  new  loading  facilities  will  probably  be 
completed  In  miU-l&84,  two  years  earlier  than 
originally  scheduled,  according  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Coal  Owners  Association.  It  Is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  Increase  In  the  export  pro- 
eram  will  be  brought  forward.  Support  infra- 
structure, such  as  improvements  to  the  rail 
line  from  ihe  Transvaal  coalfields,  will  not 
be  completed  before  1985. 

The  expansions  at  Richards  Bay  will  con- 
sist mainly  of  an  additional  ship  loader, 
stackers,  reclaimers,  tipplers,  belting  and 
stcckpile  facilities  In  addition  South  African 
railways  are  planning  to  build  two  new  coai- 
loading  berths  at  the  harbor. 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  going  ahead  to  build 
a  new  coal  terminal  at  the  Mozambican  Port 
of  Maputo.  The  terminal  will  have  a  capacity 
of  5-7  million  tons  a  year  The  success  of  the 
facility  depends  on  South  .\frlcan  coal  pro- 
ducers routing  some  of  their  exports  through 


Maputo.  None  have  yet  indicated,  however, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

IFrom  the   Journal   of   Commerce.   Sept.   7. 

1980! 

Brttish    Columbu    Gives   Up    Seafloor    To 

Allow  Expansion  of  Coal  Port 

(By  Mark  Wilson i 

Va.vcouver,  British  Columbia — British 
Columbia  has  transferred  150  acres  of  sea- 
aoor  to  the  government  of  Can-iiia  and 
Thereby  allowed  a  needed  coal  por"  expan- 
sion near  Vancouver  to  po  ahead. 

Both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
m.ents  claim  ownership  of  'he  seabed  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia,  which  separates  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland  The  dispute  held 
up  development  at  Roberts  Bank,  a  lO-year- 
old  coal  loadln'?  terminal  sandwiched  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  the  Canadlan-U.S. 
border. 

At  present.  Roberts  Bank  Is  at  capacity, 
loading  11.2  million  long  tons  of  fuel  a 
year 

British  Columbia's  gift  of  seafloor.  claimed 
to  be  worth  C$20  million,  allows  the  Na- 
tional Harbours  Board,  a  federal  agency. 
to  quadru-le  the  size  of  the  Roberts  Bank 
terminal. 

Existing  tenant  Westshore  Terminals  Ltd.. 
a  subsidiary  of  Kaiser  Resources  Ltd  .  will 
take  50  acres  provided  by  trie  C$47.7  million 
site  expansion  to  double  its  coal  loading 
ca-.acity 

Westshore  handles  coal  from  both  parent 
Kaiser  and  Fording  Coal  Ltd..  which  is  con- 
trolled by  CP  Enterprises  Ltd.  Both  Kaiser 
and  Fording  have  orders  for  additional  coal 
that   Westshore  cannot    currently   handle. 

Dredging  work  at  Roberts  Bank  Is  due  to 
start  in  the  fall  of  1981.  The  NHB  plans  to 
mo;:nd  sand  m  shallow  offshore  waters  to 
create  additional  terminal  area  Site  con- 
.■^iri'.ction  works  are  fet  to  start  ir.   1983 

Westshore's  parent.  Kaiser.  Is  the  subject 
of  a  take-over  bid  by  B  C  Resources  Invest- 
ment Corp  Earlier  this  year  BCRIC  failed  to 
e-;ercise  an  option  to  buy  a  20  percent  slake 
in  Kaiser,  which  owns  and  operates  Canada's 
largest  coal  rmne.  in  southeastern  British 
Columbia 

BCRIC  IS  now  bidding  $55  a  share,  for  a 
total  of  $1  billion  if  all  Kaisers  shares  are 
tendered,  including  the  24  percent  stake  held 
bv  Kaiser  Steel,  of  the  US  .  and  the  40  per- 


1.000 
2.000 
4,000 
10,000 


Ground  storage 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 


4.000    Ground  storage.  Oredfing  planned. 

2.000    Ground  stoiage  Expansion  to  commence  1980. 

!,  000    Limited  ground  storage. 


4. 000  Ground  storage. 
4.000  Do. 

2,000  Oo. 

500  Ground  storage  5.000  tph  loader  planned. 

MM  Ground  storage.  Acfvely  pursuing. 

4,0tX)  Ground  storage. 

6. 000  Lxpansion  planned. 

600  tVlaster  plan  for  expansion  being  developed. 

400  Very  limiiea  througttpuL 

4. 700  Ground  storage. 

830  Do. 

2.490  Do. 

2,000  Do. 

1.220  Da 

13, 500  fxility  to  be  expanded  soDn.  Ground  storage. 

500 

8, 000  Ground  stciage. 


cent  Interest  of  Japanese  steelmakers.  If  all 
shares  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese 
holding,  arc  bought  up  by  BCRIC.  ihe  cost 
wnil  be  $620  million. 

l.T  anc'her  coal  iat<;s:ry  development, 
mminp  companies  interesred  in  northea&t- 
orn  British  Columbia,  deposits  return  to 
Ja-jan  Sept.  14  lo  tender  fresh  terms  for 
i.:ning  5  3  million  metric  ions  of  coking  coal 
;.  vear  over  a  ;5-year  period. 

Revised  terms  attractive  to  the  Japanese 
will  probably  depend  on  Canadian  National 
Railways  scaling  back  Us  original  demand  for 
S  16.05  a  long  ton  for  moving  coal  to  tidewater 
at  Princ?  Rupert 

The  three  companies  interested  In  the 
northeast — Denison  Mines  BP  Canada  atd 
Teck  Corp. — claim  that  the  Japanese  will  not 
buv  their  coal  unless  tran.sportation  costs  lo 
the  northern  port  of  Prince  Rupert  can  be 
pared. 

Dennl.son.  because  of  distance,  faces  the 
highest  rail  cost  of  $1605  a  ton  To  this  is 
added  a  $4  surcharge  for  building  a  67-mile 
mine  access  line  and  a  $3  port  terminal 
charge,  to  give  a  combined  transportation 
cost  of  $23.05  a  ion.  or  *7  more  than  is  cur- 
rently paid  by  mining  companies  In  south- 
eastern British  Columbia  to  ship  ihelr  fuel 
vl:.  the  Robert  Bank  terminal. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Nov.  4. 

1980) 

Port  of  Vancouver  Becins  Work  on  Coal 

Terminal  Expansion 

By  Maureen  Robbi 

Vancouver  BRmsH  Columbia  —The  Port 
of  Vancouver  said  it  has  begun  work  on  the 
long-planned  $50  million  expansion  of  Its 
Roberts  Bank  coal   terminal. 

The  Canadian  port  said  It  has  begun  soil 
studies  to  obtain  data  on  what  materials 
need  to  be  dredged,  and  that  in  order  to 
meet  environmental  concerns  a  study  has 
been  launched  to  determine  what  effects  the 
project   will  have  on   marine  life 

The  final  design  of  the  terminal  will  be 
influenced  by  the  results  of  this  study,  said 
the  port 

The  50-acre  Roberts  Bank  coal  terminal, 
which  can  now  handle  112  million  tons  an- 
nually, will  be  expanded  lo  serve  two  tc  three 
times  that  volume  The  new  facUitie?  are 
expected  to  be  open  in  1983. 

Port  officials  said  the  expansion  will  allow 
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a  rapui  grow'h  In  expo.ts  of  thermal  iu,u 
coking  I  oal  duilrt;  the  next  feiv  years  They 
noted  that  wlal'*  Japanese  interests  will  con- 
tinue to  be  mrijor  buyers  of  western  Cana- 
dian .-cal.  port  cxptu'lves  cited  "stroii;' 
signs"  of  demand  from  Europe  and  South 
^Vmerlca 

RtCENr    AHRANGFMENT 

Vancouvfr  offiiiais  said  that  Kaiser  Re- 
sources Ltd  .  ore  of  the  main  jonl  exporters 
at  Roberts  Bank,  recently  arranged  to  seil 
So'ith  Koica'3  Pohaiig  Ir-in  and  Steel  Co 
500.000  tons  of  rca:  a  year  for  20  >cars.  The 
coal  xlll  be  produced  at  u  new  Kaiser  devel- 
opment in  British  CoIumMa. 

Crows  Net  RtSMurces  a  unit  of  Shell  Can- 
ada Resources  Ltd  ,  was  i!s.i  said  to  have 
amngerl  to  sell  a  million  'oris  of  iT,ttalliirt!i- 
cal  roa!  a  year  for  IS  years  to  a  consortium  of 
Japanese  *l'?el  companies  and  to  sell  750,000 
tons  of  thermal  cohI  a  yea.-  to  Korea  Electric 
'  ;o   of  ^oul. 

Thermal  coal  deliveries  are  expected  'o 
be^iii  .n  1982  and  nietallurgii.al  coal  deliver- 
ies In  1983. 

Tile  Port  of  Vancouver  said  that  while  cck- 
lii;;  cru.1  aas  so  .ar  been  the  main  type  of 
cohl  exported,  tiurmil  coal  is  expected  to  be 
ui  increased  demand. 

Tl  t-  Natlonul  Harbours  Board  of  Canada 
ha.',  provided  the  reclaimed  lund  on  which  t.\e 
new  coil  fh  lli'ies  a-i;1  be  huili  and  wlM  also 
prov-.ie  the  drcdf-ed  basin  to  handle  larpe 
ships  and  the  utilities  to  serve  the  terminal.^ 
Cargo  hanoUng  equipment,  docks  and  ancil- 
lary structures  will  be  supplied  by  vailous 
tenants 

Roberts  Bank  can  already  serve  the  wor.d  s 
largest  buU  carriers 

alXLIN-CHAM      MAPS     PT.ANS 

The  Fort  of  Belilntrham,  Wash..  mean'*hllf 
also  plans  to  deveinp  a  »iO  million  bulk  ^hlp- 
plr.g  tcrmlral  to  export  coal  and  other  prod- 
ucu  Tl.e  Fniget  Sound  port.  75  miles  norm  of 
Seattle,  liopes  to  start  construction  next 
year  and  to  open  the  terminal  In  mid-198:' 
Metallurgl'-al  and  thermal  coal  Is  one  of  the 
materials  expectel  to  be  handled  at  the 
facility. 

Mr.  WARNKR.  Mr.  President,  even  the 
world  coal  irr.porttrs.  recognizing  the 
need  for  deep  draft  .rx)rt.s.  have  len*,  their 
assets  to  help  con.struct  new  facilities  for 
our  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  August  27.  1980.  Journal  of 
Commerce  article.  "Japanese  To  Help  in 
Expansion  of  Newcastle  Coal  Facilities." 
be  in-serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofo. 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Journal   of  Commeice.   Aug    27 
196f  I 
Japanese  To  j^tip  in  Expansion  of 
NrwcAiTLS  Coal  FACtLlTtts 
(By  A.  E   CuUisoni 
Tokyo  —A  group  o(  Japane^.e  roa!-imt>ort- 
Ing  companies  have  reacl>pd  a  common  apre*-- 
ment  to  cooperate  in  doublint;  the  coal-1  lad- 
iiig  capacity  of  Newcastle   port   In   Au.straha 
in  an  attempt  to  relle.e  the  oreisure  of  sup- 
ply disruptions  which  have  threatened  stable 
deliveries 

Industry  s'lurces  .=a:d  Wednesdav  that  the 
assistance  will  be  provided  ihrotii:h  Port 
Warath  Coai  Services  Ltd  .  a  Japa.ne^- 
Austrahan  Joint  venture  which  i.s  involvrd 
m  much  of  the  coal  exports  moving  through 
Newcastle  It  is  exptctcd  that  the  new  nx- 
pansion  propram  will  be  completea  bv  tne 
end  of  1&8J. 

If  all  goes  well  with  the  eTort  according 
to  these  sources.  Newcastle  port  should  boast 
faculties  capable  of  handlinr  shipments  each 


year  of  Uf-  to  JU  ii..;i.oi;  loi.b  o.  ^  j^.  i  his 
would  be  the  largest  annual  loading  capai.ity 
.if  any  port  In  .Australia 

Present  plnnnli-^'  callp  for  In.-^-alUng  a 
coal-loudi  ig  machn  e  wltlitn  the  compound 
of  Port  Warnth  Coal  Services  The  machine 
IS  to  b*"  coupled  with  a  belt  convevor  for  thi- 
purpose  of  speeding  up  tiie  loading  nf  coal 
'rem  the  storage  yard  '.mo  the  djt-k-sldc 
coal  earners. 

Port  Warath  foal  Service':  capitalized  at 
30  million  Au'-tralian  dollars.  Is  owneJ  70 
pcrccn*  by  CSR  Ltd  arid  five  oi  her  Australian 
compai.ies  and  30  percent  by  14  Japanese 
coal-lm:>ortlng  Arms,  including  fight  stetl- 
mftkinp  corporations  The  Arm  is  based  In 
Sydney 

Just  24  montas  after  the  current  loading 
f. acuities  were  comp.ered  nnd  the  ."torage 
yard  for  the  ct)al  became  pcratlve.  the  Au.s- 
trallan  and  Japane.se  partners  in  the  Joint, 
venture  dTlded  to  launch  an  expansiijn  pro- 
gram lo  facilitate  the  future  shipment  of 
coal  tf  Japan. 

THOSE   iNvoivn> 

Involved  in  'he  latest  expansion  effort  are 
Japanese  steel  companies,  cleci'lc  p<iwer 
i-ompanlPi  and  other  userr.  of  .^u.■-trallan 
coai.  Tokjo  sources  said  that  executives  of 
Port  Wara-h  Coal  Scrvlc.s  are  depending  up- 
on the  Ext>ort-Inipcrt  Bank  oi  Japan  to 
provide  eatv-term  ftnancing  for  the  new  cm- 
pansion  pr.tgram  which.  It  is  e^tlma'od 
should   cost   more  than   A«8i!   million 

Meanwhile.  Idemlt.su  Kosan  Co,  a  large- 
scale  Japanese  distributor  of  crude  oil  and  a 
major  re^mery  operator,  announced  Wednes- 
day that  it  plans  to  Import  <80.0CO  tons  of 
Australian  steaming  coal  thl.s  fiscal  year,  a 
term  ending  next  March  Tl-.c  coal  Is  to  po 
to  Japan's  cement  producers 

IdemlLsu.  which  will  thus  berime  the  first 
Japanese  oil  importer  nnd  refinery  firm  to 
import  such  a  large  tonnap.*  of  st<»amlng  roal. 
hopes  to  launch  a  full-scale  .tperatlon  for 
the  imp.->rtatlon  of  coaI 

The  Australian  shipments  Importj-d  by 
Idemitsu  are  coming  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain and  Bayswater  mines  in  New  Sou»h 
Wales  It  Is  expected  that  Ideniltsu  will  foil 
250.000  tons  of  .steaming  cTal  to  the  Chlchlbu 
Cement  Co.  another  150.000  Uxns  to  Toku- 
vama  Snda  and  the  remaining  80.000  tons 
to  Aso  Cement  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
period 

Currently,  mcst  of  the  steaming  coel  im- 
ported hy  Japan  is  moving  thnnigh  the  coun- 
try s  major  trading  firms,  according  to  the 
Japan  C0.-.I  Association  The  Japanese.  It  is 
anticipated,  will  Import  more  than  C  million 
tons  of  steaming  coa:  this  fiscal  year  despite 
the  fact  that  In  fiscal  1979  almost  no  such 
imports  teak  place 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President  alarm- 
ingly, even  future  competitors  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  coal  export  market,  new  in 
the  export  coal  game,  have  also  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  deep  draft 
porus  with  the  capahility  to  meet  the 
comix'tition  and  are  rapidly  building 
deep  draft  coal  stiperports. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  Chinn  is 
building  at  least  three  deep  draft  ports 
:.t  Beilun.  Qinhuangdao.  and  Shi.jiusuo. 
PRC.  which  will  greatly  increase  their 
ability  and  capacity  to  export  coal. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  thf'  August  28. 
1P80  Jouma'  of  Commerce  article. 
"China  Expanding  Port  Facilities  An- 
ticipating Traffic  Growth  •' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 


itVom   The   Journal   of  Commerce.   Aug    28, 
1980 1 
China  Expanuinc   Port  Facilities 
.'Anticipating  Traffic  Growth 
(By  William  Armbruiter) 
Anticipating  substantial  K.-';wth  In  coal  ex- 
ports and  Iron  oru  imports   t  hina  is  moving 
steadily    to  expand   its  bulk  cargo   port  fa- 
cilities. 

A  new  port  at  Beilun.  130  nautical  miles 
south  of  the  Yanijtze  River,  will  open  this 
tall  The  port,  just  south  of  Ningbo.  in  Zhe- 
jlang  province  will  have  one  pier  capable 
cf  accoinmodaiina  loo.ooo-dead-weight-ton 
vessels.  whUe  two  other  piers  will  each  be 
capable  of  acoomnioUating  ships  of  25.00<J 
deadweight  ton.s. 

The  port  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  trans- 
sh.pment  center  lor  iron  ore  imported  from 
Australia  and  destined  lor  the  massive  new 
s'ccl  complex  curienily  ui.rtei  construction 
at  Baosha.i  a  Shanghai  sub.irb.  according  to 
Dorl  Jones  of  the  Natlona:  Council  for  US  - 
China  Trade,  M-i.  J  mes  said  the  transship- 
nent.  cen»er  Is  necessary  because  the  ship 
f  i  aiinel  near  Bao.shan  Is  too  narrow  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  ore  cr.rrlers. 

Constri.ction  at  Beilun  began  in  January 
1979  The  port  war.  officially  comnilssioiied 
in  March,  and  all  equipment  is  expected  to 
be  installed  by  next  month 

The  first  furnace  at  thr  Bao.shau  mill  is 
expected  to  be  kindled  In  Vi8l'.  When  com- 
pleted, the  complex  will  have  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  6  million  tons  of  cruap  stee'. 

MOVING    AHEAli 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  are  moving  ahead 
with  two  port  projects  that  will  be  financed 
with  low-interest  loans  from  the  Japane.se 
overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund  The 
projects,  at  Qinhuangdao  In  the  northern 
province  of  Hebel.  and  Shljiusuo  In  Shan- 
dong province,  are  designed  to  bolster 
Chinas  capacity  to  export  coal,  partkularly 
to  Japan.  China  is  expected  to  export  about 
15  million  ton.s  o*  coal  to  Japan  this  year, 
but  Japanese  importers  hnpe  l.)  obtain  10 
million  ton^^  annually  by  1985. 

The  -Shljiusuo  project  is  a  deepwater  wharf 
that  will  :ncludc  one  berth  capable  of  han- 
dling 10  million  tons  of  coa;  lor  export  an- 
.nua;iy  and  another  berth  with  a  capacity  of 
5  mlllK  n  tons  of  imported  iron  ore  The  two 
berths  would  both  be  able  to  handle  100,000.- 
Ueadwelght-ton  ve.ssels. 

In  Qinhuangdao  the  Chinese  plan  to  build 
an  extension  to  an  existing  coal  terminal 
bringing  the  total  coai-handling  capacity 
there  t..  20  milllo:;  tons  a  year.  Up  to  now. 
Qinhuangdao  has  been  orimarllv  a  petro- 
leun'.-exportlng  port 

But  while  the  Chinese  are  moving  ahead 
with  these  projects,  they  have  apparently 
abandoned  a  project  tc  build  a  deepwater 
coal  jjort  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  V)  dredge 
a  channel  In  the  mouth  of  'h-?  river.  A  group 
of  Dutch  contractors  and  dredging  compa- 
nies signed  letters  of  Intent  for  the  Jot,  which 
.  anted  an  estimated  price  tag  of  at  least  $2 
billion.  In  mid-October  1978,  but  the  project 
apparently  fell  victim  to  a  reassessment  by 
the  Chinese  early  last  year  of  their  spend- 
ing programs, 

Souices  at  the  National  Council  for  US - 
China  Trade,  the  Depnr'ment  of  Commerce 
anc*  the  Dutch  Consulate  In  New  Yotk  said 
•hey  had  heard  nothing  of  the  project  for 
many  months  The  deepwater  port  would 
have  been  built  at  Llanyungang.  some  400 
miles  north  of  Shanghai  while  the  dredging 
project  would  have  prcvlded  better  access  to 
both  Shan(4hai  and  Nanking  and  would  have 
enabled  veissels  of  up  to  .so.OOO  deadweight 
»onj  to  navigate  the  river  estuary  there 

In  addition  to  the  Cjlnl.uangdao  ana  Shlji- 
usuo port  projects,  the  Japanese  are  also  fi- 
nancing four  other  development  projects  In 
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China,  two  of  which  are  coal-related  One  of 
these  projects  Involves  the  construction  of  a 
300-kilometer  railxay  line  from  Yanzhou  to 
Shljiusuo  on  the  Yellow  Sea  The  new  line 
win  facilitate  the  transportation  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  Yanzhou  and  from  Shauxi  pro\ince 
Another  project  Is  the  construction  of  a 
dpuble-line  electric  railway  from  Peking  to 
Qinhuangdao  When  completed,  the  300- 
kilometer  ral'.way  will  greatly  a"celerate  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  northern  Shanxl 
and  from  the  Kalluan  coalfields  In  Hebel, 

.\  fifth  project  is  another  new  railway,  a 
parallel  line  along  the  existing  railway  from 
Hengyang  i;i  Hunan  p.-ovlnce  lo  Guangzhou. 
It  Is  deslgred  lo  facilitate  the  How  of  goods 
between  central  and  southern  China. 

The  final  project  is  a  hydro-electric  power 
plant  to  be  constructed  In  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Yuanshui  R'ver  in  Hun.in  province 
To  be  known  as  the  Wutiiangxl  power  plant. 
It  will  have  a  generating  capacity  of  1.5 
million   kilowatts. 

The  Japanese  have  committed  themselves 
to  providing  $1  5  billion  at  3  percent  Intere.sl 
for  the  six  development  projects.  This  year's 
allODallon  ii  S200  million.  The  loans  are  to 
oe  repaid  over  30  years,  with  a  10-year  grace 
period 

In  contrast  'o  other  foreign-assisted  de- 
velopment proje  ts.  the  J:.panese  loans  In 
this  case  are  not  tlad  to  Chinese  purchases 
of  Japanese  equipment.  Consequently,  the 
Chinese  publicly  announced  last  month  that 
they  would  accept  bids  from  foreign  com- 
panies Interested  In  supplying  equipment  for 
the  projects,  including  bulldozers,  dump 
trucks  and  hydraulic  truck  cranes. 

But  the  Chirese  did  not  give  much  time 
for  potential  suppliers  to  get  into  the  act. 
The  bidding  process  was  announced  In  a 
iirge  advertisement,  in  English,  in  the  offi- 
cia:  Chinese  newspaper.  People's  Daily,  on 
July  18.  Prequahficatlon"  documents  had 
to  be  picked  up  In  Peking  or  at  Chinese  em- 
oissies  overseas  by  no  later  than  Aug  5.  and 
returned  to  the  Chinese  l->y  Aug    20 

At  Iea.st  five  or  six  U.S  companies  are 
among  those  bidding  for  the  equipment, 
according  to  Richard  Gillespie  of  the  Na- 
tional Co.mcil  for  US-China  Trade,  while 
several  foreign  licensees  of  U.S.  firms  are 
also  seeking  the  coutracls. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President,  just  as 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  world's 
coal  iiii:iorter.s  either  currently  have 
deep  draft  coal  ports  to  receive  ship- 
ments of  coal  from  supercolliers — 
Japan,  France.  Germany.  Nether- 
lands— or  are  rapidly  building  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
articles  "French  Port  Expansion 
Planned"— dated  August  20.  1980  and 
Duiikerque  Planning  New  Facility' — 
dated  October  24.  1980.  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

French  Port  Expansion  Planned 
(By  Arnold  McKay) 

Paris  -French  authorities  believe  the 
country's  ports  face  a  period  of  steady  traf- 
fic growth  ca'.llng  for  an  equally  steady 
effort  to  boost  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  port  equipment. 

The  days  of  the  large,  basic-infrastructure 
Investments  are  over,  at  least  for  the  fore- 
seeable fniur>?.  and  the  talents  of  French 
portbvilldcrs  are  being  exercised,  if  at  all.  in 
Africa.  I>atin   America  and  Asia. 

The  Job  at  home  Is  modest  and  perhaps 
somewhat  pro.salc  In  comparison  with  the 
extensive  port  development  of   the  last   15 
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years.  It  is  to  meet  a  .set  o.'  needi  cletinEd 
in  a  report  to  the  government  last  week  for 
the  Eighth  Plan,  which  ts  due  to  be  adopted 
by  the  national  assembly  this  fall. 

FIVE-YEAR    development    PLAN 

The    task    for    the    ports    in    the    1981-85 
peiiod.  as  briefly  formulated,  is  to: 
"Consolidate  present  traffic. 
"Meet  the  new   traffic  resulting  from  the 
aevelopmeiii  of  trade. 

"Recover  traffic  lost   to  foreign  ports" 
That  is  to  say— Ignoring  the  present  tem- 
porary difficulties  caused   by  a  blockade  by 
fishermen— French   ports  have  no  dramatic 
or   insurmountable  problems 

And  recent  visits  to  the  four  main  Eng- 
lish Channel  ports  in  Normar.dy— Le  Havre. 
Rouen.  Caen,  and  Cherbourg— revealed  that 
local  port  authorities  are  not  waiting  for 
the  formality  of  the  Eigh'h  Plan  to  'cake 
action   along  the  suggested  lines 

As  for  the  new  traffic,  thtre  is  acreement 
among  the  .several  different  commiss:ons 
and  commiliees  giving  detailed  guidance  to 
the  Commissariat  General  du  Plan  that  "the 
recourse  of  our  foreign  commerce  to  ocean 
transport  cannot  but  grew  in  the  future." 
The  Normandy  ports  agree, 

trade  with  EC  expected  to  decline 
The  ba.Mc  analysis  is  that  France's  irade 
with  the  other  members  of  the  European 
Community,  nojv  vimewhat  more  than  half 
her  e.\teriial  trade,  is  bound  to  diminish  in 
relative  terms  in  the  coming  years  a.s  over- 
seas markets  grow.  That  they  will  grow, 
despite  a  dim  ii.ternaiional  economic  out- 
look in  the  near  term,  is  deemed  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  ■  and  "a  probable  scenario. 
"The  rj.les  of  growth  are  particularly  high 
■vllh  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  Asia, 
whicn  represent  the  big  markets  of  tomor- 
row," says  a  note  prepared  by  the  Transport 
Ministry's  Direction  des  Ports  et  de  la  Navi- 
gation Maritime^  to  the  main  report  on 
ports  and  coastal   activity. 

In  1978.  more  than  three-quarters  of  total 
imports  of  246.6  million  metric  tons  came  iii 
via  the  ports;  less  than  one-third  oi  the  127.2 
million  tons  of  exports  went  out  that  way. 
Ir.  value  terms,  the  lopsldedness  largely 
vanishes,  however.  The  big  volume  in  imports 
comes,  of  course,  from  oil  and  relavively  low- 
value  raw  materials,  so  the  value  of  ocean- 
borne  imports  is  only  35  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports.  The  value  of  exports,  re- 
flecting the  high  portion  of  finished  goods 
very  nearly  matches  export  volume  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  exports  at  about  33  percent 
coM-ErmoN  wrrH  f:>p.ficn  poets 
The  figures  are  eloquent  on  the  question  of 
competition  with  foreign  ports.  In  1978. 
French  ports  moved  about  4  million  metric 
tons  of  goods  produced  In  or  bound  to  other 
countries  while  foreign  ports  principally 
Ilelgian  and  Dutch,  handled  14  tiillion  tons 
cf  inbound  or  outbound  trafLc  for  French 
traders. 

But  9  million  tons  of  that  was  general 
cargo  and  amounted  to  a  whopping  25  per- 
cent of  genera:  cargo  handled  Ly  French 
ports. 

Nor  does  that  show  the  whole  picture  The 
economic  loss  is  much  greater  than  the 
tonnage  or  even  the  percentage  Indicates. 
The  Ports  and  Ocean  Shipping  Directorate 
calculates  that  the  added  value  or  income 
generated  bv  general  cargo  is  five  times  as 
t-eat  as  that  generated  by  dry  bulk  move- 
ments and  10  times  as  much  as  by  liquid 
bulk  SD  "general  cargo,  with  15  percent  of 
the  tonnage  of  French  port?,  generates  65 
percent  of  port  added  value." 

In  other  words.  French  ports'  losses  to 
foreign  ports  amounted,  in  1978.  to  some- 
thing like  16  percent  of  their  actual  reve- 
nues although  their  general  cargo  tonnage 
loss  19  million  tonst  was  only  3  percent  ot 
their   total   actual   tonnage. 


LOSS  TO  TRUCKING  INDOSTRV 

On  top  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  loss  to  the 
trucking  incustry  "tiecause.  as  a  rule,  local 
truckers  get  the  France-bound  traffic  from 
foreign  ports. 

How  much  the  French  ports  can  realisti- 
cally expect  to  get  back  is  not  clear. 

"if  one  considers  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  certain  French  regions,  which  are 
closer  to  or  have  belter  lanci  llnks-with  for- 
eign ports,  then  recoverable  traffic  is  reason- 
ably .situated  at  a'uout  5  million  to  7  million 
tons  iout  of  14  million)."  the  directorate 
cstimatL-s. 

Irrespective  oi  what  can  be  done  in  this 
area,  the  e.xperts  expect  French  ports' 
throughput  to  grow  under  the  impetus  of 
cLai:/iLig   trade   pat'erns. 

Their  equipment  needs  will  have  to  take 
account  of  the  trend  toward  larger  bulk 
carriers  and  the  rapid  grow  th  of  cor.tainerl- 
fatiou   and   rol'-oii,   roli-oll   movements 

The  Frfijch  estimate  the  saving  cm  freight 
by  a  bulk  carrier  of  120,C'<»0  lo  !40.00'J  uead- 
Ve.ght  tons  over  a  90.000  dwt  vessel  at  five 
to  seven  francs  i$l  25  to  $1,75)  a  ton 

Terminals  equipped  to  receive  animal 
feeds  from  bulkers  of  60.00C  to  80.000  dwt., 
they  sav.  can  allow  savings  up  to  20  francs 
i$5»  a  ion  over  ve.ssels  of  15.000  to  20.000  dwt. 
Finally,  containerization  d.vides  handling 
costs  by  five  and  toil -on  by  ab<jut  16. 

For  general  cargo.  It  is  believed  "reason- 
able "  that  the  volume  of  French  ports  wUl 
rise  by  1985  to  GO  million  metric  tons  from 
abouL  40  million  at  present.  A  projection  by 
no  ;i;eans  "e-ycesoive  "  is  that  containerized 
cargo  Will  double  to  15  million  tons  from  7.5 
million  tons,  increasing  boxes'  share  of  gen- 
eral cargo  to  25  perceiit  from  IS  7  percent. 

ADDmoNAL  CONTAINEB  BERTHS  NEEt>ED 

What  does  this  imply? 

•  Such  an  evolution  necessitates  the  con- 
struction of  about  30  modern  specialized 
container  bertho  with  an  annual  average 
throughput  of  500.000  tons  each.  ma:<ing  due 
ar.owancp  for  the  reserve  capacity  of  existing 
equipment.'"  the  d^-ectorate  says. 

(Arithmeticindicates  this  figure  is  tv.-lce 
what  would  be  neeiied.  but  the  report  does 
not  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy.) 

In  anv  event,  the  report  says  these  new 
berths  should  not  lie  distributed  In  a  hap- 
ha/arci  fashion  among  the  country's  ports — 
the  six  major  so-called  'autonomojs'  ports 
of  Marseilles,  Le  Ha-.re.  Dunl.irk,  Rouen. 
Nanlcs-t^aint-Nazaire  and  Bordeaux  and  th2 
two  dozen-odd  smaller  ports  run  by  local 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Ra'her.  it  says  the  "big  three"  'Marseilles. 
Le  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  1  should  continue  to 
be  given  priority  by  reason  of  the  inelucta- 
ble logic  '  bv  which  shippers  favor  ports  with 
a  wide  variety  of  oquipnieni  and  availability 
of  service  and  shipowners  <»"nd  ships  to  ports 
w'th  cargo  to  offer. 

A  Le  Havre  port  official  made  the  same 
point  in  a  recent  .ntcr- tew  Since  Jan  1.  he 
said  seven  shipping  companies  have  decided 
•o  make  le  Ha-.e  a  port  of  call  for  the 
urst  time  anti  tlree  -..ther?  have  decided  to 
resume  calls.  In  1973  La  Havre  added  19  new 
regular  lines 

OTHER   NEW  INFRA STRUCTtJKE  NEEDED 

National  port  officials  say  the  other  nec- 
essary addi'ions  in  the  next  few  years,  which 
are  more  infrasfructura,.  are  five  or  six  new 
bulk  terminals,  especially  for  seaborne  coa. 
..mports  expected  to  rise  to  25  million  tons 
annually  bv  1985  Irom  about  20  million  tons 

The  Le  Havre  official  reported  that  -he 
government's  formal  approval  of  le  Havre  s 
w^ll -publicized  plans  in  this  area  is  expect- 
ed this  tall. 

Le  Havre  took  in  6  3  million  tons  of  coal 
last  vear,  second  only  to  D"»*i^^  <^  "5'"* 
lion   tons),   most  of  It   from   South   Africa. 
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with  the  fAcllity  it  hopes  to  put  into  sajrvlce 
earlv  In  1982.  It  will  oe  uble  to  recel- .•  ves- 
sels of  up  U<  r.'OOOO  dwt  and  stock  up  to 
200.000  tons  of  coa:  Later  stages  of  the  so- 
called  ■multi-bulk  rercptloii  center"  will 
allow  ship.s  up  to  250  000  dwt  H-.d  provide  a 
slotage  capaclLv  of  I  million  ton.s 

If  we  get  thf  green  light,  were  pre' ly 
sure  we"l  be  doliu;  some  rc-exportiriR.'  the 
official  said.  "England.  Ireland.  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  expressed  on  '.nte'-est  In  ob- 
taining coal  supplies  from  u-;  In  50.000-ton 
coasters." 

Sevinty-flve  miles  up  ili>;  <S.>iiie  River  from 
Le  Havre,  the  Poi  t  of  Rouen  France's  tourih 
largest  \nd  Kurape's  largest  grain  port  also 
handles  a  lot  of  coal 

Although  last  years  tonni'Ke  was  dowr. 
slightly  because  of  had  weather  i.i  Poland 
Rouen  remained  the  country's  third  lari;est 
coal  port  wuh  3  9  ni:lUiin  tonr.  Iijrluded  were 
three  shipments  frcm  a  new  supplier.  Ch.na 
totaling  "0.000  i.orj! 

No  niiijor  expanr.l.ni  of  cual-handiint;  facili- 
ties Is  pinnned  for  Rouen,  which  only  recently 
compi- led  a  new  cc.\l  berth  rnuipperl  with 
two  7  S-loii  crniirs  and  two  nev.  l.S-tonrierr 
Tnere  are  rlanr..  hnw.-ver  for  ii  "■multibulk 
term.nal  to  speed  deUverv  of  un'ma:  and 
cattle  feeds  a  id  r.t  the  same  lime  provide  a 
facility  for  cllier  b!ilk  grKxln  such  as  natural 
i;ypsum  for  the  expo.i  marke*. 

Barely  a  >ear  ago.  Rout  n  completed  a  liPA 
forest  produi-is  terminal— It's  France's  leati- 
Ing  port  for  this  tratfic-  with  430  meters 
(1.400  fent)  f  f  qua>  for  vessels  drawing  up  to 
11  meters  i.'?5  feet  I .  There's  an  open  backup 
area  of  seven  hectares  '  !7  5  ac-es).  8  100 
square  rneterv  i87  aoo  square  feel)  of  '-overed 
storage  and  a  roll-on  berth  for  .ships  wl  h 
ramps  12  fo  26  meters  i.19  to  91  feet  >  wide 

Favoring  the  big  ports  to  keep  them  com- 
petitive with  the  forel^'n  competltloti  is  not 
Uiconslsteu*.  In  the  view  of  national  port 
officials,  with  the  sn.aller  ports  "having  a  fair 
chance  with  one  or  another  of  the  specialized 
traffics  or  .services  " 

Caen,  which  ranks  13th  In  tonnage  han- 
dled, and  Cherbourg  ;8th  are  good  examples 
of  siicressful  small  ports. 

Both  had  partif.ilarly  good  years  last  year, 
with  tonnage  increases  of  30  4  percent  for 
Caen  and  n:  percent  for  Cherbourg  ci'hcugh. 
for  dlffereii'  and  va'-loii«  reason.',  growth  Is 
tapering  off  'his  year  n  bcah  pl?.ces 

Caen,  nine  miles  Hy  sea  canal  f.-om  Oulstre- 
ham  on  the  channel,  brings  In  a  lot  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  and  ore  fur  a  local  steel  mill  and 
a  lot  of  tropical  timber  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
along  w'th  smMlcr  -imounls  of  llninei-  frof.i 
Scandinavia  and  the  &]vlet  Union 

Cutboimd.  Its  big  volumes  are  in  steel 
produ  ;ts.  refined  petroleum  pnxlu  ts.  and 
itralns  and  food  products 

Now.  somewh.it  to  the  chagrin  of  Clier- 
txnirg  lf«  getting  into  the  cross-chnniiel 
passei  ger  and  roil  on  irad-.  Work  Is  begin- 
ning this  fall  on  cji  sttuctlon  of  a  p.-\.«senfer 
and  fi eight  terminal  along  the  canal  expected 
to  coi'  42  milli'-n  francs  i$IOS  n.lK'.oni. 
Ds  ittany  Ferries,  which  run.s  services  between 
RoscofT  and  Saint-Malo  and  Pijttsmouth.  will 
beglti  calling  at  Caen  In  April  1982. 

A  chamber  of  conimer'-e  official  ts  awnre  of 
other  ports'  misgivings  But  he  clalme  tha* 
cross-channel  traffic  trends  fully  Justify 
Caen's  move  and  will  allow  all  the  channel 
ports  to  continue  to  grow. 

RECrSSION     IN     BXITAIN     AFTtCTS    THAFTtC 

At  the  moment,  acordlng  to  Cherbourg 
officials,  frafflc  Is  cff  becatise  of  the  rece«,slon 
In  Britain  Freight  tonnage  grew  only  5.5  pet  - 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  In  compari- 
son with  the  first  half  of  1979,  with  Impor's 
up  138  percent  but  exijorts  down  3  percent 

Yet  Cherbourg  is  pressing  .ihead  Mith  de- 
\el  >pment  of  a  new  decpw.iter  freight  term'- 
nal  of  50  hectares  I  K'.5  acres)  of  hard  sand 
till  with  450  me'ers  of  quay  The  nrst  150 
meters  is  to  be  ready  In  April  1981  with  300 
meters  to  follow. 


The  area  will  be  used  for  both  containers 
and  roll-on  traffic,  and  railway  spurs  will  run 
r.i;hi  to  quayside 

Cherbourg  Is  holdhig  another  20<l  hectares 
I  5(>0  aires  I  in  r»;se>ve.  taut  from  the  look  of 
things,  new  facilities  at  the  port  are  not 
likely    to    be   needed    for   years. 

Indeed  ti.e  report  to  the  planning  com- 
mission reveals  that  this  is  the  case  natlon- 
vlde 

tKANll      HAS     UNlql'E     POTENTIAL 

'At  present.  France  has  a  potential  unique 
.n  Europe,  with  30.000  hectiuos  1 75,000  acres  1 
of  port  industrial  /.ones  of  nhich  only  8.000 
hectares  use  in  use."  it  says  It  adds-  "The 
problem  is  10  fill  them  up  rather  than  to 
L'xiend  them  " 

Heavy  port-relnlfd  industry— steel-mak- 
ing, shipbuilding  oil  rchning  tind  the  like-- 
I-.  stagnant  in  Franco  ancf  the  report  s  au- 
thors feel  there  ire  good  reasons  to  suppose 
It  will  reman,  that  way  for  some  year.^ 

It's  not  in  the  heavy  indnsirles  of  metal- 
lurgy uiiil  petrochemicals  that  the  big  port 
industrial  zones  wre  going  to  get  their  sec- 
<nU  hrea'h  "  they  say  It  will  come  slowlv 
through  the  spread  of  small  specialized  In- 
du.unes  In.olved  in  the  new  offshore  and 
deepsea  iiieas  and  in  services  related  Lo  thesf 
and   to  grcwiiig   foreign  trade 

In  thi.s  regard.  Cherbiiurg  can  no  doubt 
hold  Its  own  as  well  as  aii>  sinal.  port,  .fa 
one  of  v.\o  relatively  lew  places  on  FYaiice  s 
Northern  c  .osts  gaining  population  thanks 
to  port-ieluied  activity 

Di-'NKFK«UE  Planning  New  FAciirry 
London  —The  Port  of  Dunkerque  Is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  bulk  '.erminal  which 
will  Initially  cater  to  ships  of  175.00<j  dead- 
weight tons  and  will  eventually  handle  ves- 
sels of  2,''»0.000  deadweight  tons  when  fully 
completed.  The  terminal  will  have  two  gan- 
try cranes  and  a  storage  area  with  a  capacity 
of  over  1  million  tons,  plus  loading  faillties 
The  new  equipment  will  enable  the  French 
port  to  cope  with  a  growing  coal  traffic  used 
by  power  stations  and  coke  planf-s  as  well 
as  by  Industry  The  competitiveness  of  the 
port  should  therefore  be  Increased  and  en- 
able Uunkerqiie  to  claim  a  fair  share  of  bulk 
iraific  of  northwest  Europe 

Bulk  traffic  haa  been  growing  fast  for  the 
past  20  years  from  50  000  tons  in  1961  to  19 
million  tons  In  1979  the  port  says  Confined 
to  vessels  of  the  100.000  dwt  class.  Dun- 
kerquu  eastern  harbor  can  no  longer  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  Rotterdam  llie  new 
terminal,  planned  for  1982.  will  be  at  Dun- 
kerquo s  western  harbor  Ihe  French  govern- 
ment will  contribtitc  some  »60  million 
towards  hnuncing  the  extension 

Mr  WARNER  These  deep-draft  port 
projects  are  going  forward  at  breakneck 
pace — with  completion  time.s  ranging 
from  thi.s  fall  to  1983— because  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world's  coal  exporting 
and  importing  nations  had  the  farsight- 
edne.';s  to  recognize  early  on  that  deep- 
draft  harbors  were  the  key  to  effective 
and  lompotitive  utilization  of  the  world's 
coal  reserves. 

Compare  this  activity  with  America's 
current  performance  in  the  area  of  con- 
.structing  deep-draft  coal  ports. 

Not  one  shovel  of  dredge  material  has 
teen  lifted  111  America'.s  coal  ports — 
despite  the  urgent,  desperate  need  for 
such  deepeninc  activity  to  commence  a.s 
quickly  a:s  possible 

All  that  has  occurred  in  thi.s  area  has 
been  talk— no  action.  Why' 

If  private  indastry  is  moving  to  resolve 
problem  areas  two  and  three,  why  are 
they  not  dealing  with  problein  area  one — 
the  linthpin  to  the  whole  export  market? 


For  some  80  years  now.  the  responsi- 
bility for  dredging  and  maintenance  of 
our  Nations  porUs  and  waterways  have 
rt.sided  by  statute,  witnin  the  Federal 
Governmen'  .iun.sdiciion — the  U.S  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  having  been  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  to  carry  out  op- 
erations tuider  thLs  mandate 

Private  industry,  properly,  is  looking 
to  the  Federal  Governnu  nt  for  resolution 
of  problem  area  No  1. 

And  what  has  been  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's response 'r" 

Unlike  the  quick,  forceful  actions  taken 
by  our  foreign  competitor.;  to  construct 
and  expand  their  deep-drnft  coal  har- 
i;ors.  the  Federal  Government  has  chosen 
the  option  of  undertaking  :t  time-con- 
suming study  of  the  whole  export  mar- 
ket before  taking  positive  action — even 
though  everyone  is  agreed  that  what  is 
needed  is  immediate  deepening  of  our 
Nation's  coal  ports. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  moved  forward  any 
dredgmg  programs,  undertaking  a  very 
cautious  approach  to  port  projects 
which  called  for  soniC  cost -sharing. 

This  policy  decision  ha-s  placed  our 
Nation's  ports,  partiruli>rly  our  coal 
pri.'ts.  behind  the  proverbial  "eight  ball." 
Our  ports  need  to  meet  the  world's  deep- 
draft  challenge  or  become  noncompeti- 
tive. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  has 
come  to  realize  this  fact. 

Samuel  B  Nemirow  Assistant  Secre- 
tary oi  Conunerce  for  Maritime  Affairs, 
in  an  October  si^eech  before  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  Baltimore,  in  making  the 
point  that  coal  needs  better  ports, 
pointed  out  that  one  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  sho'oJc!  involve  it- 
self and  work  to  improve  pliysical  con- 
straints that  are  ini|)edine  the  export  of 
coal  is — dredging  One  of  the  important 
issues  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  decide  is  which,  if  any,  ports 
should  be  dredged,  to  what  depth  and  on 
what  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  October  S  1980  Journal  of 
Commerce  article.  "Nemirow  Coal 
Needs  Better  Ports,"  be  inserted  at  this 
point  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nemirow  Coai  Needs  Better  Poris 
Bamimori. — The  expandi-ig  world  ma'-itet 
for  U  s  steam  coal  coupled  wlili  already 
viable  market  opportunities  In  other  dry- 
bulk  cummodlties  could  lead  towards  a 
much  needed  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry,  Samuel  B  Neml- 
roA-  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  lor 
niarliime  aflatrs.  told  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Baltimore   Wednesday. 

Mr  Nemirow  pointed  out  that  the  most 
promi.'^itig  US.  energy  commodltv  for  ocesr, 
transport  will  be  coal  and  that  the  slgnlfl- 
cant  potential  ff>r  tn-rea.«lng  export  levels 
•  o.ld  ultimately  bring  orders  for  dry-bullt 
.ship  'onstructlon  at  Bethlehem  Steel  f  o  "s 
Sparrows  Point  ship  ard  and  other  U.S. 
yards. 

A  spokesman  for  the  fparrnws  Point  yard 
'•onhrnied  that  Bethlehem  is  currently  en- 
gaged In  active  negotiations  for  the  con- 
struction of  dry-bulk  carriers  but  declined 
to  be  specific 

In  an  Interview  before  the  Propeller  Club 
luncheon.  Mr.  Nemirow  said  thai  the  Carter 
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administration  will  revive  its  legislative 
package,  with  some  changes,  that  will  re- 
vitalize the  US  dry-bulk  neet  A  bill  with  a 
similar  goal  fell  by  the  wayside  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  1979. 

4  0    PFRCENT   OF   TONNAGE 

The  dry-bulk  trade  accounts  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  moving  in  the  US  for- 
eign waterbome  conunerce.  however  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  carry  only  1  percent  of  this 
trade 

Mr  Nemirow  explained  that  if  legislative 
proposals  could  Increase  that  share  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  trade,  it  would  create  a  need  for 
between  100  and  150  American  dry-bulk  ves- 
sels within  the  next  several  years 

Mr.  Nemirow  also  warned  that  East  Coast 
port  constraints,  particularly  those  being  ex- 
perienced in  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads 
Va  ,  is  adding  at  least  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost 
o*  exported  coal 

He  pointed  out  that  two  courses  of  action 
are  essential  to  relieve  the  bottlenecks  that 
have  formed  at  the  ports  and  to  facilitate  the 
now  of  coal 

They  are  belter  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  transshippers.  railroads,  vessel 
brokers  and  operators,  coal  shippers  and  over- 
seas customers,  and  modernizations  and  ex- 
pansions of  existing  port  facilities 

PROJECTS    OUTLINED 

Mr  Nemirow  outlined  some  of  the  ma;or 
projects  being  undertaken  by  the  private 
sector  that  will  Increase  port  export  coal 
capacity,  but  he  cautioned  that  "overbuild- 
ing could  result  "  from  today's  high  interest 
among  coal  companies  and  railroads. 

One  area  in  which  the  federal  government 
could  Involve  itself  and  Improve  another  cf 
the  physical  constramts  that  is  impeding  the 
export  of  coal  is  dredging 

"One  of  the  Important  issues  that  the  fed- 
eral government  must  decide  is  which.  If  any. 
ports  should  be  dredged,  to  what  depth  and 
on  what  schedule.  "  Mr  Nemirow  said 

He  added  that  because  the  East  Coast  ports 
are  unable  to  accommodate  the  larger  bulk 
carriers  in  the  150.000-dead weight-ton  class 
which  require  a  channel  depth  of  JO  to  55 
feet,  $.'J  to  $4  is  being  added  to  the  cost  of 
each  ton  of  coal  to  the  foreign  buyer 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  even  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  jussert  itself  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  Nemirow  urge.s,  and 
one  again  assumes  its  rightful  role  as  the 
mover  and  doer  of  dredging  projects,  it 
would  find  itself  faced  with  a  process 
that  is  complicated,  cimibcrsome.  un- 
wieldy and  unnecessarily  lime  consuming 

Dredging  projects  have  a  history  of  be- 
ing surrounded  by  lengthy  and  unneces- 
sary delays  either  by  the  bureaucracy,  th? 
courts  or  Congress 

A  recent  study  by  tb.e  G<>neral  .Ac- 
counting Office,  entitled  'Manapenal 
Changes  Needed  to  Speed  Up  Processing 
Pennits  for  Dredgmg  Projects.'  June  9. 
1980.  graphically  points  out  the  bureau- 
cratic delays  encouiilerpd  in  the  drrdgmR 
process  I  commend  this  GAG  report  to 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  July 
7.  1980  Journal  of  Commerce  article. 
"GAO  Stud.\  .Analyzes  Dredging  Delays," 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print.ed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

GAO    Study    Analvzis     DRtix.iNc     Dfxays-- 

OVERLAPPINC  JURISt'K-rii.N    Bl.AMED 

(By  William  Armb'-ustpri 
Applicants     for     dred^'inf     permits     have 
suffered  unnecessary  delays  becau.se  of  over- 


1  ip;';:!^'  agency  jurisdiction  and  the  number 
of  luv^^.  f;o-.  trniiig  the  permit  process,  a  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  found 

The  study,  done  at  the  request  of  Rep 
,':.:.  ".!  Ni-.irphy.  D-S  \  .  for  the  House 
n;.-:..,  ■  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
i.^.ti-u  ti,.i;  the  application  must  be  re- 
Mewed  by  four  federal  agencies  — Einiron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  the  .Army  Corp.s 
of  Engineers,  the  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service 
and   the   National    Marine   Fisheries   Service 

It  also  found  that  the  process  has  been 
delayed  because  the  four  agencies  must  con- 
sider the  implications  of  three  major  law.- 
which  have  direct  relevance  to  the  permit 
process,  along  with  13  other  :au.-  which  have 
an  indirect  relationship 

The  report  recommends  that  federal  agen- 
cies adhere  to  the  time  limits  set  by  the 
Corps  of  F:ngineers.  which  is  responsible  for 
issuing  the  permits  EPA  has  the  right  to 
veto  permits  if  test  samples  of  the  material 
to  be  dredged  contain  statistically  significant 
levels  of  polychlorinated  blphenyls  iPCBsi 
or  other  contaminants,  while  the  other  two 
agencies  may  require  the  applicant  to  go 
through  a  lengthy  appeal  process  if  either 
of  them  objects  to  the  proposed  dredging 
on  environmental  grounds,  even  if  the  Corps 
and  EPA  agree  to  it 

REASONS  FOR  DELAY 

In  the  past,  decisions  on  permit  applica- 
tions have  been  delayed  because  the  Corps 
did  not  receive  comments  from  the  other 
agencies  by  the  deadlines  it   had  set 

Dredging  is  important  to  the  nation's 
port  industry  because  todays  large  ocean 
vessels  have  drafts  that  are  too  deep  to  en- 
ter many  harbor  channels  and  berths  un- 
ices those  channels  and   berths  are  dredged 

The  report  also  asked  that  specific  areas 
of  review  be  delineated  more  clearly  for  each 
agency, 

Tlie  report  was  hailed  by  Peter  C  Gold- 
mark  Jr  executive  director  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  "^ork  and  New  Jersey.  "The 
GAO  confirms  that  the  present  process  is  a 
total  shambles  and  has  to  be  overh.iuled.'  he 
said.  "The  report  documents  what  we  in  the 
Port  Authority  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
based  on  our  own  experience  It  took  us 
nine  months  to  obtain  a  permit  to  dredge 
the  Pas-senger  Ship  Terminal" 

Mr  Goldmark  said  that  streamlining  the 
b.ireaucr.itic  process  a!one  is  not  enough  for 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  an  appar- 
ent allusion  to  the  need  for  federal  funds  to 
remove  concertrations  of  PCBs  in  the  upper 
Hudson  River  A  bill  sponsored  by  Sen 
Daniel  Moynihan  D-N  "i"  .  would  provide  S30 
million  in  federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  Moynihan  bill,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate,  though  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  does  not  contain 
any  such  provision  A  spokesman  for  Sen 
Moynihan  said  she  hoped  the  provision 
could  be  worked  out  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  a  joint  .Senate-House  conference 
<c)mmittee  after  Congress  goes  back  in  ses- 
sion   on    July   21 

The  bill  is  opposed  by  EPA  because  it 
would  permit  New  'i'ork  State  to  use  federal 
funds  intended  for  construction  of  munici- 
pal .sewage  treatment  pilants  tc  clean  up 
the   PCB  concentrations 

In  response  to  the  issues  raised  by  the 
GAO  study.  t^P.A  .Administrator  Douglas  Cos- 
tie  told  a  congressional  subcommittee  last 
week  that  the  agency  is  attempting  to 
streamline  its  reviews  of  permit  application 
so  that  decisions  could  be  made  more 
quickly 

The  GAO  study  is  entitled  'Managerial 
Changes  Needed  to  Speed  Up  Processing 
Permits   lor   Dredtring   Permits  " 

Mr.  WARNEFi  The  dredginp  process 
Ls  fraught  With  such  mslitutionrU  delays 
that  the  average  tune  required  to  com- 


plete a  dredging  project  from  the  mo- 
ment It  IS  conceptualized  i5  tietween  15 
to  '.^5  years 

Fifteen  to  iv,ent\-f:ve  >ears  to  com- 
jjlpte  a  project 

FiflefT.  to  twei-ZA -five  \ears  lo  com- 
i)iete  liie  deepeniiig  of  our  Nation  s  coal 
pon.— -a  proj'-.t  which  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers are  only  willing  to  give  as  3  t,o 
4  years  to  complete 

Clearly  as  Mr.  Hubert  R,  Haar,  the 
chairman  of  the  American  .Association 
of  Port  Aull-onties  Ad  Hoc  Dredging 
Committee,  pointed  out  recently  at  the 
Coastal  Zone  80  Conference,  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  reduce  the  time  neces- 
sary to  obtain  dredging  permit*,  so.me  of 
the  Nations  major  ports  will  lose  the 
foreign  cargo  business 

Mr  President.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent th'.it  the  No\pmber  19.  1980  Journal 
of  Commerce  article.  'Dredging  Permit 
Red  Tape  Held  Limitinp  Port  Capabili- 
ties." be  inserted  ir.  t!ir  P.eccrd  at  this 
point. 

There  Ix^inc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dredging    Permit    Rfd    Tapf    HriD    LIMITINC 
Port  Capafii.ities 

I  By   Bill   MongelU'.zzo) 

Hollywood.  Pla — A  port  official  speaking 
at  the  Coastal  Zone  80  Conference  here 
warned  that  if  steps  are  not  tiken  to  reduce 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  dredging  per- 
mits, some  of  the  nation  s  major  ports  will 
be  unable  to  handle  growing  cargo  demands 

Herbert  R  Haar  associate  director  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans,  said  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  regulations  indicate  total  process- 
ing time  for  dredging  applications  generally 
should  not  exceed  three-and-one-half 
months,  but  that  the  permit  process  in  ports 
such  as  Baltimore  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  has  taken  up  to  10  months 

Mr  Haar  who  is  chairman  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Association  of  Port  Authorities  ad  hoc 
dredging  committee,  said  a  request  bv  New 
York  port  officials  for  a  dredge-and-disp,Tsa': 
permit  required  almost  15  months 

EPA    "iEQflREMENTS    HTT 

The  main  problem  facing  port  officials 
arises  from  "unrealistic  conditions  set  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency  for 
dredging  permits,  which  result  in  expensive 
delays  or  a  denial  of  permits  '  Mr  Haar 
said  A  series  cf  short  delays  m  each  step 
of  the  permit  process  culminate  m  a  sig- 
nificant time  lapse  "even  for  routine,  non- 
controversial  projects  '  he  added 

Contributing  to  this  problem  are  the 
myriad  of  federal  and  congressional  bodies 
that  have  jurisdiction  over  dredging  and 
ocean  dumping,  said  Virginia  A  Tippie  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Center  for  Ocean 
Studies  Ten  congressional  committees  17 
subcommittees  and  seven  federal  agencies 
have  authority  over  dredging  she  said  re- 
sulting in  a  "piecemeal  approach"  to  regu- 
lations 

TTie  tjnited  States  is  a  me.-r.ber  of  me 
London  Convention  on  Ocean  Dumping,  but 
the  EPA  regulations  in  this  country  axe  gen- 
erally regarded  a=  being  much  more  stringent 
than  those  adopted  bv  the  international  ad- 
visorv  group.  Mr  Haar  said  And  yet.  he 
added,  there  is  not  enoueh  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  the  EPA  requirements  for  testing 
if  dredped  materia!  are  in  fact  valid  in  tne 
"real   world'    environment   of  the  ocean 

Kenneth  Kamlet.  deputv  director  of  legai 
aflairs  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
admitted  that  the  state  of  the  art  in  scien- 
tific testing  of  dredged  material  is  not  ad- 
vanced enough  to  quantify  cause  and  ef!e<-t 
in  all  forms  of  ocean  dumping 
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GAPS    OF    KNOWLEOce 

However.  Mr  Kamlet  said,  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  gaps  of  knowledge  In  this  area 
Indicates  dredging  restrictions  are  needed  to 
protect  the  marine  habitat  while  further 
research  Is  performed  to  accurately  assess 
the  dangers  Involved  In  ocean  dumping 

Even  though  the  laboratory  techniques 
••mployed  In  determining  toxicity  levels  ot 
dredged  material  mast  be  perfect.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  unrestricted  ocean  dump- 
ing while  scientists  analyze  the  Impact  ol 
dredged  material  In  iho  ocean  environment 
because  the  monitoring  techniques  employea 
at  dump  sites  are  themselves  not  sutflclently 
advanced.  Mr  Kamlet  said  Current  proce- 
dures, although  not  perfect,  are  the  t>est 
available,  he  added 

Mr  Haar  suggested  that  the  EPA  investi- 
gate alternative  methods  of  disposing  oi 
dredged  materials,  methods  which  would  be 
less  b>irdensome  for  port  offlclals  while  at 
the  same  time  they  should  reduce  any  aa- 
verse  Impact  associated  with  ocean  dumping; 
Consideration  should  be  given,  he  .said,  to 
[>ennlttlng  dumping  of  otherwise  prohibited 
dredge  spoil  If  certain  precautions  are  taKen, 
such  as  cappin;?  contaminated  dredged  ma- 
terials In  the  oceans  with  clean  dredgea 
materials 

Mr  Kamlet  agreed  that  some  alternative 
could  be  found  to  the  "all  or  nothing"  phil- 
osophy that  now  dominates  ocean  dumping 
regulations 

Mr  Haar  said  changes  In  EPA  regulations 
are  essential  to  avoid  maritime  congestion 
and  maintain  the  economic  viability  of  ports 
The>  nation's  ports  generate  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Jobs  and  contribute  $32  billion  annually 
to  the  gross  national  product,  he  sild.  add- 
ing that  port  usage  In  the  years  ahead  wui 
Increase  rapidly  as  the  United  States  places 
more  emphasis  on  exports  to  pay  for  Its  large 
oil  Impiort  bill 

Port  officials  are  also  concerned  about  the 
environment  and  wish  to  prevent  pollution 
associated  with  ocean  dumping.  Mr  Haar 
said  "We  do  ask.  however,  that  the  safe 
guards  be  designed  to  also  accomodate  our 
country's  economic  needs  We  must  prepare 
to  accommodate  our  waterborne  commerce 
reaulremeiits  without  the  Inordinate  delays 
which  have  been  experienced  In  the  recent 
past."  he  said. 

Mr  •WARNER  It  is  evident.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that — for  America  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  world  export  coal  mar- 
ket— not  only  must  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a.ssume  it.s  rightful  role  as  the  ini- 
tiator of  dredging  projects,  but  also  de- 
vise an  expedited  process  for  cutting 
throuKh  the  unnecessary  delay-  tradi- 
tionally bound  to  the  dredging  process. 
nnd  expedite  the  dredging  projects  that 
the  Federal  Government  believes  meet 
tho  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  to  present  to  my  colleagues,  on 
I'hursday.  a  bill  which  will  serve  those 
very  worthwhile  goals 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT   I.I  MI  I 
Mr    HARRY  F   RYRD.  JR   Mr    Presi- 
dent, Hi  a  letter  to  me  dated  November 
Jl.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated 
that— 

The  public  debt  limit  of  $925  billion  which 
expires  on  February  28.  1981.  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Treasury's  estimated  needs 
In  February 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation  aiul  rvbt  Management.  I  called 


a  iibli,  hearing  for  10  am  December  2. 
Secretary  Miller  testified  and  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Following  the  committee  hearing  this 
morning.  I  am  at  this  time  in.reiiing  in 
the  Record  my  opening  statement.  Sec- 
retary Miller's  letter  of  November  21, 
1980,  and  Secretary  Millers  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  today. 

I  present  this  Information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  636  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  The  resolution  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  material  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  object. on.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statutory  Debt  Ceiiing  Hearings 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  November  21.  1980.  asserted 
that  The  public  debt  limit  of  $925  billion, 
which  expires  on  February  28.  1981.  will  not 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  Treasury's  esti- 
mated needs  In  February  '  At  the  end  of  my 
opening  statement  I  shall  ask  that  Secre- 
tary Miller  s  letter  to  me  be  Inserted  at  that 
point  In  the  record 

It  was  only  five  month ?  ago  that  the  $925 
billion  figure  was  deemed  sufficient,  at  least 
until  February  28.  1981  Now  Secretary  Mil- 
ler says  the  debt  limit  should  be  raised  to 
*94>  billion,  an  increa^.e  of  $24  billion 

But  that  Is  only  a  part  of  the  government's 
dismal  fiscal  story 

The  Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, which  the  Congress  has  recently  en- 
acted. s?ts  the  statutory  debt  celling  through 
fiscal  year  1981  at  $978  6  billion 

This  Is  $78  6  billion  more  than  the  esti- 
mate; for  the  statutory  debt  celling  pre- 
sented to  this  subcommittee  on  April  16 

The  need  to  revise  the  statutory  debt  cell- 
ing demonstrates  the  complete  failure  of 
Congress  and  the  federal  government  over 
the  past  vear  to  get  federal  spending  under 
control  SInre  the  original  budget  submitted 
In  January  of  this  year  sjjending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  has  been  revised  upward  a  total 
of  nine  times  counting  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent Administration  and  three  budget  reso- 
lutions 

The  f  nal  figures  show  a  spending  Increase 
In  fiscal  year  1980  of  $85  3  billion,  the  larg- 
est single  spending  Increase  In  our  nations 
history  This  soendlng  produced  a  budget 
deficit  of  $59  billion  ^-  - 

And  for  the  current  year  FY  1981.  the  Con- 
gress now  has  projected  a  further  spending 
Increase  of  $53  4  billion  and  a  new  deficit 
of  $27  4  billion — with  no  allowance  for  lax 
reduction 

Federal  spending  Is  totally  out  of  control 
The  failure  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  get  spending  under  control  Is 
clearly  being  felt  throughout  the  nation. 

Inflation    Is   at   double   digit   levels 

Our  massive  federal  debt  has  been  financed 
with  printing  press  money,  thus  stimulating 
inflation. 

Interest  rates  are  approaching  the  20  per 
cent  record  high 

Today's  hearing  on  the  proposed  change 
in  the  debt  limit  dramatizes  the  failure  of 
b3th  the  Carter  Administration  and  the 
Congress  In  getting  federal  spending  under 
control,  nor  does  it  speak  well  of  earlier  pro- 
jections by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 

At  this  point  I  will  Insert  In  the  record 
Secretary  Miller's  letter  to  me  dated  Novem- 


t)er  21.  and  following  that.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC  .  November  21.  1980 
Hon   Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr  . 

C/iairr/iaii.  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  o/  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  VS.  Senate.  Washington 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  The  public  debt  limit 
of  $925  billion,  which  expires  on  February  28. 
1981.  will  not  bj  adequate  to  meet  the  Treas- 
ury's estimated  needs  In  February  Also  to 
stay  Within  the  debt  limit  in  December  and 
January  v*e  will  need  to  reduce  our  cash  bal- 
ances below  optimum  levels  and  postpone 
borrowings  until  Congress  acts  on  new  debt 
limit  legislation  Such  postponements  of  bor- 
rowings could  be  very  costly,  since  our  cash 
b.ilanccs  ore  generally  Invested  at  Interest 
rates  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  rates  paid 
on  our  borrowings  and  since  postponed  bor- 
rowings win  result  in  later  congestion  In 
hnanclBl  markets  and  possibly  higher  financ- 
ing costs  to  the  government  Moreover.  In 
view  of  the  current  highly  volatile  conditions 
in  financial  markets,  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  conduct  the  Government's  financing 
activities  in  an  orderly  manner  and  with 
minimum  market  impact 

Our  current  estimates  of  the  debt  subject 
to  limit,  with  our  usual  assumption  of  a  con- 
stant $15  billion  cash  balance,  are  as  follows: 
[In  billions  of  dollars | 

November   30.    1980 923 

December   31.    1980 928 

January  31.   1981 928 

February  28.    1981. 943 

If  our  current  budget  estimates  prove  op- 
timistic, for  example,  because  of  lower  than 
expected  economic  growth  and  thus  lower 
tax  receipts,  the  97th  Congress  Is  unlikely 
to  be  in  a  position  to  act  in  time  In  January 
to  Increase  the  debt  limit  and  avoid  a  default 
on  obligations  of  the  United  States 

Because  of  delayed  Congressional  action  on 
debt  limit  legislation  in  recent  years  the 
Treasury  has  been  forced  to  resort  to  unde- 
sirable and  costly  measures  to  avoid  exceed- 
ing the  debt  limit.  Including  suspension  of 
savings  bonds  sales  and  disinvestment  of 
Treasury  securities  held  by  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  F^md  As  you  know,  the  savings 
bonds  program  is  Just  now  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  unprecedented  losses  In  1979-80. 
which  resulted  from  the  artificially  low  stat- 
utory celling  on  savings  t)ond  interest  rates 
We  should  be  particularly  careful  at  this 
time  not  to  disrupt  this  program  further 
by  delayed  action  on  debt  limit  legislation. 
As  to  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  dis- 
investment of  the  F\ind.  which  Is  undesir- 
able In  Itself,  would  clearly  not  provide  suffi- 
-clent  debt  reduction  to  deal  with  the  debt 
limit  problem  in  February 

Accordlngy.  I  urge  you  to  seek  Senate 
passage  of  legislation  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  during  the  current  session  The  Budget 
Resolution  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
November  20  contains  a  recommended  debt 
limit  increase  to  $978  «  billion  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981  Senate  approval  of  this 
measure,  in  the  required  form  of  a  separate 
debt  limit  bill,  would  help  assure  orderly 
Treasury  borrowing  activities  over  the  next 
few  months  and  would  avoid  the  need  for 
emergency  action  by  Congress  on  debt  limit 
legislation  early  next  year. 

In  view  of  the  current  rapid  growth  In 
1-iederal  debt  and  the  difficulties  In  estimat- 
ing debt  levels.  I  would  also  suggest  that  fu- 
ture debt  limit  legislation  provide  larger 
allowances  for  contingencies  As  you  know, 
our  debt  limit  requests  to  your  Subcom- 
mittee have  for  many  years  Included  a  stand- 
ard allowance  for  contingencies  of  only  $3 
billion  (the  recent  Penn  Central  .settlement, 
alone,  was  $2  1  billion),  so  our  current  esti- 
mate of  a  $9t3  billion  debt  subject  to  limit 
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on  February  28.^^  would^c^nyt^e  p.-      ^^  ^  ---^-.^.Ji^^^^i:^:  Buli^L  ^<L.^!^at:^^^:il^^   a^Ln^: 

sented  to  your  Sutcomml.tee  as  a  debt  llm^t      on.i^e                     ^^^^^^^    ^^  b^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  authoruy   to  assist   smail   business  concern. 

'XTcvaUow'ance    should    b      at    ,"ast    $6      biUion  from   the  debt  estimate  m   the  First  in  o'utammg   financing    and   for   other   pur- 

b.mon    under    current    c,rcum..tances     so    a      Budget    Resolution     V.'^.'e    we   have   serous  poses 

reasonable    estimate    of    our    February    debt      doubts  as  to  whether  the  $9  ,8  6  biaion  limit  ^            ^^_^  ob.iertion,   the   Senate 

Ui^t  need  would  be  $949  billion                               will  be  »<^«^"^^^;°  ^^""'T^^^^^^'^^.P/X    f  proceeded  to  con..=  ider  the  bill  which  had 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  anv  a.s-      ^'|;;;;"i^;, ^P^"^'^^^^^^  Leen  reported  1  rom  the  Select  Commit- 
sistance  '"  "^fCf,  ^,r"" ''"'"'                   rerv"'thrt"or::t:;^:J^.ef  si8'b,ron"  m-  tee  on  imall  Business  with  an  amend- 
ment of  a  debt  limit  diu.                                     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  subiect  to  limit  for  the  ment    to   strike   all   after   the  enacting 
sincerely.            ^    William   Miller          first  five  months  of  the  tiscal  year  is  reason-  dause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

.                                             ablv    consistent    with    the    $43  5    billion    in-  jowmg- 

STATEMENT    OF   THE   HONORABLE    G     'WILLIAM      Crease     ^^"^'^^"'^f ,  ''>„  ^""f^^"    '"    "'5  Tiiat  sectlon  7(a)  (4 )  of  the  Small  Business 

MILLER    SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREAsmv             Budget  Re50  u  lon  for  the  entire  hsca'  ^^^^  a,,    ,,   amended  by  striking  ■■$500.000'  and 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com-     ^/j^.^rdebfan'/theT^uufe's'in'Ttlma;^  '-rtin,  in  lieu  thereof    "$750,000". 

mlttee                                                                                  mg  debt  levels.  I  would  suggest  that  future  cp  amendment  no    is  12 

My     purpose     here     today     is     to     aavuse      ^^^^j   u^jj   jegisianon   provide  larger  allow-  ,  purpose:  To  increase  program  levels  for  cer- 

you  of  the  need  for  leslslation.  oelOTe  con-      ^^^^^   ^^^   contingencies     As   vou   know,   the  ,ain  proprams  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 

gress   adjourns,    to   mcrease  the  public  dent      .^^^^^^^^..^  ^^^^^  j.^^n  requests  to  your  Sub-  ministration  1 

'""'*                                            M   V,,   ,,^.f   r^f  «Q9=      commitiee  have  for  many   years  included   a  nrN-or-D-T- o   r\-p7-.   xi-   Prp>-irpnt 

The  present  temporary  debt  limit   of  $92^      standard  allowance  for  contingencies  of  onlv  Mr.  ROBERT  C   B^  RD.  Mr   PrcsiOent. 

billion  win  expire  on  February  28,  1931.  and      ■      bilUcn    ^o  our  current  estimate  of  a  $943  I  have  an  amendment  which  I  ofTer  on 

the  debt  limit  will  then  revert  to  the  perma-      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  sub'ect  to  limit  on  Febr^iary  28  behalf    of    Mr     NELSON    to    the   reported 

nent   celling  of  $400   billion     Enactment    01                 ^^^^,^  normallv  be  presented  to  your  committee  amendment  and  I  ask  for  11.'= 

debt   limit   legislation   Pr'or   to   Feb_uar.    28      ^^^^^^^,^,^^  ^,  ^  ^ebt  limit  request  of  $946  .^, ^^^diate  consideration 

will  thus  be  neces-sary  to  permit  the  Treasury                                 for   example     the   recent    court  Xp      pRFSIDING      OFFICER       The 

to  borrow  to  refund  maturing  secur  ties  and      °^^°':^p„^    „(    ^^e    Penn    Central    pavmeiit  The      FRESIDII^O      O^J-lLtK- 

to  pay  the  Governments  other  le.al  obUga-     -ulemen^  of^^  anticipated  m  the^FY   1981  an.endmei.t  ..11  ^^^              ^^^^  ^^ 

tions.                                                     „„„,„,p-      Budget,  was  $2  1  billion    I  believe  the  con-  The  assistant  legislatue  cierK  reaa  as 

Moreover,  based  on  our  present  estimate.       ^       %^^^.  allowance  should  be  at  least  $6  bil-  follows 

the  existing  limit  of  $925  billion  Will  clearly      j,^^  ^,„jj„  ^^^rent   circumstances,  so  a  rea-  yj.e     Senator     from     West     Virginia     (Mr 

not  be  enough  to  meet  the  "Treasury  s  nnanc-      ^.^^^j^  estimate  of  our  Februarv  debt  limit  Robert  C    Byrd)    on  behalf  of  Mr    Nelson, 

ing  needs  in  February                     ^  k,  chi^.t      need  would  be  $949  billion  for  himself.  Mr  Weicker  and  Mr  Le\-in.  pro- 

Our  current  estimates  of  the  debt  subject                                Pre=idenfs  revised   budget   and  poses   an    unpnnted   amendment    numbered 

to  limit,  with  our  usual  a.ssumptlon  of  a  con-                  ^^^^^    recommendations    for    the   fiscal  'i812: 

Slant  $15  blUlon  cash  balance    but   without      ^^^_  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  available  until  January.  m  aeu  of  the  matter  sought  to  be  inserted 

any     provision     for     contingencies,     are     as      ^^  ^^  recommended  that  the  Senate  agree  to  ^v    the   committee    ameudmenl.    Insert    the 

follows:                                „,  ^„„„„,                            House    Joint    Resolution    636     which    passed  following:                                                         ^       „ 

(In  billions  of  dollarsi                           ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  November  21    1980   This  Reso-  section   1    Section  7(a)(4)    of  the  Small 

December  31.   1980 - --  928      lu^jon  provide?  for  an  increase   m  the  debt  Business      .\cl      Is      amended      by     striking 

January   31.    19S1 --- 928     ,)!„[{  ^q  5973  6  billion  through  September  30  ■•$500,000"     and     inserting    in     Ueu    thereof 

February  28    1981 -- S*3      jgj;i     Senate   approval   of   this   measure   will  ■■$750,000'. 

Based  on  these  estimates,  the  present  $925      avoid    the    need    for    further    Congrestional  sec   2  Section  20(hH5)  of  the  Small  Busl- 

bllUon  limit  would   need  to  be  Increa.sed  by     action  during   this  session  of  Congress  and  ^^5^  Act   is  amended  by  strUting  •'$115,000.- 

$18  billion,  to  $943  billion  through  February       .^.ju  avoid  the  need  for  emergency  action  by  goO  "    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "$300.- 

Also   to  stay  within  the  present  debt  limit  In      Congress  on^lebt  limit  legislation  early  next  oOO.OOO". 

December  and  Jan-.iarv  the  Trea.siirv  will  need      year  Sec  3.  Section  20(h)  (9)  of  the  Small  Bust - 

to  reduce   us  cash   balance^   below  optimum      '    a  principal  objective  of  this  Administra-  j,es   Act    is  amended   by  striking   "$110,000.- 

levels  and  pcstpone  borrowinu-  until  Congress      t,on  is  to  help  assure  an  orderly  transition  goo  "    and    inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "$250.- 

acts  on  new  debt  limit  legislation   Such  post-      ,„  January  as  the  new  Adm.inistration  takes  oOO.OOO", 

ponements  of  borrowings  could  be  very  costly.      ^^^g    An  es-enlial  part  of  that  orderly  Iran-  mitt  ciov       \1r       Presideilt       this 

5lnce  our  cash  balances  are  generally  invested      s,i,on  is  to  assure  that   the  finances  of  the  •Mr^    MtLtoU.-N       •^''        ,''''. ^ 

at  interest  rates  equal  to  or  higher  than  the      gcivernmer.t  are  m  order  as  the  new  Admin-  amendment  is  nece;,sar>    to  ii.(  rea.->e 

rates  paid  on  our  borrowmtzs  and  since  post-      igtration  assumes  it^  re--pon-sibilities.  It  would  .slatutorily     e.stablished     jirogram     le\els 

poned  borrowings  will  result  m  later  ccn<jes-      ^je  inappropriate,  m  my  view,  to  expect  the  jq^  certain  programs  at  ihe  Small  Bu-si- 

tlon  in  financial  markets  and  possibly  higher      incoming   Administration    to   appear    before  ^^g^j.    AdminL'-lrallon     WUhOUl    the    m- 

nnancing  cosu  to  the  government   In  view  of      congre.-s  m   late  January  or  early  February  (.^p^^eg    xwo  programs  which  are  now  m 

the    current    highly    volatile    conditions    in      ^^  request  emergency  debt  limit   legislation  j-j^^^^^.p  ^jU  be  forced  to  sliut  down  be- 

flnancial  markets,  we  should  make  eve-y  ef-      ^.^-^^  on  tug  budget  estimates  submitted  m  -    ■        -                             reached  the  maxi- 

fort  to  avoid  adding  to  market  uncertamtie-^      January    bv    the    outgoing    Administration  '"'^"^'^    ,.  t^t^r,-  IpvpK  it  wh'ch  SB'\  ma\ 

and  to  conduct  the  Governments  financing     ^^^^  ^^^  Administration  should  be  permi'-  mum  siatuior..  je\  ei.    ai  «ii.>. 

activities    in    an    orderly    manner    and    with      ^^^  sufficient  time  to  prepare  it^  own  budget  operate                                                      j       „♦  ic 

minimum  market  impact                                          and    debt    recommendations   and    to   appear  The  first  section  ol  the  amenameni  is 

In  addition    the  Trea-sury.  and  the  market.      bMore  Congress  on  that  basLs  identical      to      the      committee-reported 

will  need  to  begin  planning  in  the  middle  of          Also,  if  our  current  debt  estimates  through  amendment.  It   raises  the  current  SnOO.- 

January    for    the    Treasurv's    schedul  d    an-      February  turn  out  to  be  too  low,  for  example,  qqq  statutory  ceiling  on  SB.^-puaranleed 

nouncement  on  January  28  of  the  new  .^d-      be-ause    cf    lower    than    expected    economic  ^^^^   ^^   $750,000,    There    is    widespread 

mlnistratlon"s  first  major  quarterly  refund-      growth  and  thus  lower  tax  receipts,  the  new  ^^„q„j~^^^^q^  of  the  need  to  increase  these 

ing  operation    The  note  and  bond  is<^ues  an-      Congress  might  be  required  to  act  m  Janu-  . r^   These  limit.<=  were  la5t  adjusted  m 

nounced  on   January  28  would   normally   be      arv   on   emergency   debt   limit   legislation   to  imits.  These  Umil,   were  la. 

auctioned  m  the  first  week  of  Februarv  so  the      avoid  a  default  on  obligations  of  the  T.  ruled  19/6,                        ^,,nn  of  the  amendment 

securities    mav    be   issued    bv    the   refunding      states.  The  .second  section  of  ^^e  amendmen 

date  of  February    15    Consequentlv    even   if          in    the   circumstances     I    urge    your   sub-  mcrea-ses  the  program.  le\ el  for  tne  fc.m<ili 

the  Treasury  manages  to  stay  with  the  pres-      committee"s  support   for  Hou^e  Joint   Reso-  Business    Administration's    development 

eat   debt    limit    in    January,    the   debt    limit      uition  636,  company  program    In  July,  llie  Congress 

must  be  Increased  in  January  to  permit  the                                                  " passed  and  the  President  .•signed  lep'sla- 

Treasury   to   conduct    an   efficient    refunding     ^^^, .  ^,^.,„„    .^^.^    c^/rAtt     RT^mKFSS      tion   'Public  Law   96-302'    which  adds  a 
operation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost   to  the     FINANCING    FOR    SMALL    BLSINESS      Uon     PfJ^J^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^.   ^^^^^^^^    ,, 

^"P-'y"-                                                                                               CONCtKiNt,  ^^^  g^^   portfolio— the   "503"   program 
The    present    $925    billion    limit    through          Mr  ROBERT  C,  B^-RD.  Mr  President.      c;.„d1v     the    propram    permits    SBA    to 
February  28,  1981.  wa.s  enacted  by  Congress                unanimous  consen'.  that  the  Senate      Guarantee  debentures  is.sued  by  qualified. 
:.|U"b^^fh;^^l  r^slnrBur'^or;      proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar     3rd^^S^,^eert,fied,    development     com- 

which  were  con-sistent  with  the  First  Budget     Order  No    1071.  H.R.  6626.  ponies   Already  over  40  LCD  s  have  been 
Resolution  for  FY  1981,  adopted  by  Congress          The  PRESIDING  OmCER    The  bill     certified   to  participate  m   the  503   pro- 

on  June  12.  1980   That  resolution  contained      ^.^j  ^^  stated  by  title  pram    and  the  Small  Business  Adm.mis- 
a  recommended  debt  limit  of  $935  1  billion                   occ.ctant  legislative  clerk  read  as     iration  has  indicated  that  the  program 

through  September  30.    1981    However,  the         The  assistant  iegisiaii\e  cierK  rea  established  m  July  for  fiscal  year 
Second  Budget  Resolution,  adopted  by  Con-      follows. 
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1981  will  not  be  suffirienl  to  accommo- 
date the  demand  that  has  already  mate- 
rialized. 

There  is  nothmg  new  to  this  provision. 
During  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
State.  Justice.  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  which  incliKied  funding  for  the 
Small  Busiin'ss  .'\dni;mstration.  Senators 
.N'lNN  and  Wrk  kf.k  DtTered.  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted,  an  aituiidmenl  which  car- 
marked  $400  million  m  guaranteed  au- 
thoritv  lor  !he  ertion  503  development 
company  prof,'ram  A  $250  million  level 
wius  agreed  [o  in  conference  on  that  bill. 
This  aiiieiidnient  is  similar  to  that  ap- 
propnatioiiN  niea,-.iire  except  that  it  in- 
rrea.ses  the  level  to  $300  million  to  meet 
the  demand,  for  the  total  development 
compiin.  1  nii;r,iriis.  not  only  to  '■503" 
pf)rlion 

Finalh  section  3  of  the  amendment 
uicreiLses  the  firofiram  level  for  the  SHA 
pollution  control  bond  program  This 
program,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1976.  permits  SBA  to  guarantee 
loans  and  Ica.ses  by  qualified  .small  busi- 
nesses for  the  acquisition  of  pollution 
control  facilities  TTie  foes  SBA  collects 
on  the  K'larantee  have  made  m-  iir'.  f-ir 
SHA.  and  are  kept  m  .i  .par, if.'  r.'- 
volvuiR  fund  for  p..tr:,t:,i:  lo.s«es.  In  tins 
[jroKram  as  well,  d.-nuiid  for  commit- 
ment.s  fur  i;ii.ir;ii;t.f .  have  exceeded 
fither  (  iirurrc  .,11.11, il  or  administration 
exjx"  tatioii-,  Withoi.:  ,im  increase  m 
the  proj.'rarn  ceihn  ■  ;.,r  tne  f>ollution 
control  bond  program  t;;c  pro^rram  will 
b«'  shut  down  for  the  b.il.mre  of  the 
year 

None  of  the.\e  amendments  will  in- 
crea.se  the  total  blld^;c'  ,i  i'::or:'  .  needed 
for  the  Small  nu.^mes.s  Admini^t  nit.i.ui, 
and  vviU  only  slightly  increii.se  '(;.•  ,  -i.- 
tmgent  liability  of  the  ?>deral  (iovcri.- 
ment  in  the  event  of  a  default  There 
has  not  been  a  default  in  the  pollution 
pro>;ram.  and  few  if  any  are  expected 
m  the  503  prnstrarTi 

These  programs  have  the  strong  bi- 
parti.san  supixirt  of  the  Senate  Small 
Musiness  Committee  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  small  business  community. 
These  amendments  will  keep  the  pro- 
grams ojjerating  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  small  business  community.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  the  pa.ssai:e  of  the  bill  • 

The  PRESIDINC,  OhT-'ICKR  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreemg  tn  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

The  amendment  VV  No  1812'  was 
agreed  to 

•  Mr  WKIC'KFR  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  pa.s.sa!e  of  H  Fi  6626  as 
amended  The  f^r.st  .section  of  this  bill 
IS  Identical  to  the  Senate  Small  Hu.si- 
ne.ss  Conmiittees  rep(.)rttHi  !.■  ■i.sl.itu)n 
and  simplv  raises  the  m.ixim:;rri  .imoiint 
of  an  SKA  bank  guarunter  lo.in  for  $500  - 
000  to  STfiOOOO  In  i<)7t;  ( -otii.'re.s.s  ■-.tati; - 
torilv  imposed  a  ceiling  o(  J.soo  ooo  ,,ii 
the  amount  of  a  loan  SH.-\  cnuM  .-n  ir.i:, 
lee  for  a  small  busine.s.s  Since  th.it  '.\;\\r 
the  basic  cost  for  small  busuie.s.se.'-  c,,i.- 
tinuing  U)  do  business  has  skvnKketed 
while  important  .sources  of  capital  have 
dried  up.  the  cost  of  borrowing  has 
.wared,  and  inflation  ha.s  mcrea.sed  more 
than  30  i)eTcerit 

Small  biisine.sse.s  tradilionallv  have  a 
difficult  time  obtaiiung  necessar>  capital 


in  sufficient  amounLs  to  keep  their  oper- 
ations moving,  and  the  small  business 
sector  is  disproportionately  impacted  by 
the  effects  of  inflation.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  endorse  the  essential  role  of 
small  business  in  making  our  economy 
strong.  Congress  must  act  to  give  small 
business  the  necessary  tools  to  survive 
and  grow. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  as  amended 
increases  the  level  of  the  Small  Business 
Administrations  development  company 
program  from  $115  to  $300  miUion. 
Through  SBA's  local  development  pro- 
grams, the  private  secf-or  is  utilized  to 
Its  fullest^  to  bring  meamngful  employ- 
ment, capital,  and  industry  to  our  inner 
cities. 

The  Senate  recently  recognized  the 
funding  need  of  the  section  503  local  de- 
velopment program,  when  during  con- 
sideration of  the  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill,  it  voted  to 
establish  $400  million  in  guaranteed  au- 
thority for  this  program  alone  A  $250 
million  level  was  agreed  to  in  conference 
The  bill  offered  today  addresses  the 
same  problem  and  simply  increases  the 
funding  level  for  all  the  SBA  develop- 
ment company  programs  to  $300  million 
Thus  funding  level  is  essential  to  insure 
that  the  private  sector,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, remain  the  key  to  ofTermg  an  ef- 
fective, lasting  solution  to  our  Nation's 
urban  economic  woes. 

The  final  .section  of  the  bill  as 
am?nded  increases  the  funding  level  of 
the  SBA  pollution  control  program  from 
$110  milhon  to  $250  million.  Through 
this  program.  SBA  is  allowed  to  issue 
guarantees  for  qualified  businesses  for 
acquisition  of  pollution  control  facilities 
This  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful, and  through  fees  collected  on  the 
guarantees,  SBA  has  built  up  a  sub- 
stantial revolving  fund  to  cover  potential 
losses 

Becau.se  of  the  demand  for  thus  pro- 
gram which  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions, the  program  ceiling  will  soon  be 
reached:  and  if  the  ceiling  is  not  raised, 
this  highly  successful  and  needed  pro- 
gram will  in  effect  have  to  be  shutdown 
until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  swift  and 
positive  action  in  passing  this  essential 
legislation  • 

•  Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H  R  6626,  the  bill 
raising  the  current  statutory  ceiling  on 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  The  spec-ific  amendment 
r  refer  to  would  increase  the  ceiling  for 
the  agency's  pollution  control  bond  guar- 
antee prognini  to  JL'.SO  million  from  its 
current  level  of  $110  million. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  par- 
ticular guarantee  program,  which  haii 
been  m  existence  since  1976,  has  been 
a  very  successful  one,  both  in  terms  of 
covering  pro-am  operating  expen.ses  of 
the  Government,  and  in  meeting  a  need 
of  the  small  bu.slnesses  that  are  required 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  install  certain  pollution  contn)l.s 

The  need  for  the  bond  guarante<-  pro- 
gr  vni  ha-s  create*!  a  much  larger  demand 
than  Congress  and  the  administration 
exix-cted  If  the  ceihng  is  not  raLsetl.  the 
program  will  fall  far  short  of  s.uisfvmg 
the  expectations  that  have  been  gener- 


ated, and  could  possibly  experience  pe- 
lodic  shutdowns  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President.  California  was  the  first 
Slate  in  which  this  program  began  op- 
erating, and  It  has  been  a  successful 
venture  For  instance,  in  calendar  year 
1977,  the  State  had  one  bond  issue,  total- 
ing $4  62  million,  which  provided  financ- 
ing to  seven  small  businesses.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  this  grew  to  three  bond  is- 
.sues  totaling  $14  06  million,  providing  fi- 
nancing for  16  small  firms  Th:s  cal- 
endar year,  it  will  have  had  three  i.ssues 
amounting  to  $18  32  million,  enabling 
16  small  businesses  to  acquire  pollution 
control  facilities. 

At  the  present  time,  California  also 
has  14  qualified  small  businesses  which 
have  anticipated  financing  needs  total- 
ing $20  8  million  However,  based  on  the 
quarterly  distribution  of  guarantee  au- 
thority now  contemplated,  these  busi- 
nesses could  easily  use  all  of  the  second 
quarter  fiscal  year  1981  guarantee  au- 
thority that  will  be  made  available  for 
the  entire  country  in  January. 

The  controller  of  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  also  serves  on  the  California 
Pollution  Control  Financing  Authority, 
has  written  in  support  of  raising  the  cur- 
rent celling  ,so  that  this  particular  need 
of  small  businesses  can  continue  to  be 
met.  I  concur  with  him  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

Thank  you.  Mr  President.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  bt  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  thud  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  iH  R   6626'  was  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  Pr  sidtiit  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  t!  .    i.i!  !e 

The  motion  to  lay  o;.  :  i..  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read — 

An  act  to  Increase  the  maximum  loan 
limit  for  Small  Business  Administration 
business  loans. 


RFI.NSTA  FFMKNT    AND   VAMDATION 
OF  CFm  .\I.N  (M!     A.ND  C.A.^  I  FIASES 

Mr  ROBtKTC  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unannious  consent  'li.it  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No    ilf)4    H  R    62.'ia 

The  PRESIDING  OfT'ICHi  The  \:\\\ 
will  be  slated  b\  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  lull  iHR  6258i  providing  for  relnstate- 
rnetii  and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  C-9496.  C-971I.  C- 
11600.    C    li621,    C   11622,    C-U630,    C-11631, 
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C-11597  C-li5«a,  C  13774,  C-tI497.  C  17049, 
C-18262,'  C-26048.  C  13532.  C  11581,  C-115B6, 
C  11590.  C  11591.  and  C-11595. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  m.otion  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  la.-  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CUSTOMS  COURTS  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pre5i- 
dent,  on  behalf  of  Mr  DtCoNciNi  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fellows: 

A  bill  (S  3235 »  to  clarify  certain  effective 
date  provisions  of  trie  Customs  Courts  Act 
of  1980 

S  3235 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexf  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  "Glial  of  tne  Cusiomi,  Courts.  Act  of 
1980  i94  Stat  1747;  28  USC  251  note)  is 
amended — 

<li  by  stilkln"  out  "provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"oth''iw'se  provided  in":  and 

(2(  by  adding  immediately  Ijefore  the  pe- 
riod a",  the  end  thereof  the  following  "nnd 
shall  apply  witn  respect  to  civil  actions  pend- 
ing or.  or  commenced  on  or  after  such  date" 
(b)  Section  701  ^jf  the  Customs  Court  Act 
of  1980  i94  State  1747;  28  USC.  251  note. 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  ib) 
ds  siibse.-aoii  (C)  and  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(bill)  Tl;e  following  sections  of  title 
28.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  apply  with  re- 
.t-necr  to  civi;  actions  tuinmenced  on  or  altar 
le  ere-ilve  date  of  this  Act  i 
"(A'  Sections  ;58(d),  158:  ;gl.  1581ihi. 
1581(11,  and  1583.  as  amerded  by  section  201 
of  this  Act 

"(B)  Sections  2631'd).  2631. p>.  2631(hl. 
2631,1).  2631(J)  2632(a).  2C35  2636.  2637(Ci. 
263&(b),  2640ia)l5i,  264010.  2640(d),  2643 
(a).  2643(c)  |2,.  2643(c)  t4|.  and  2644.  as 
amended  b>  section  301  of  this  Act 

"(Ct  Section  1876.  as  added  by  section  30:i 
(a)  of  this  Act 

"(D)  Sections  2601  and  2602.  as  amendea 
by  section  403  of  this  Act 

"(E)  Section  191.5,  as  amended  by  section 
JIO  of  W  is  Act. 

■■.P)  Section  IC60A,  as  added  by  section 
SlKai  of  this  Act. 

■'i2)  Sections  337(c)  and  641  1')  of  the 
Tariff  Act  ')f  1930.  as  amended  by  sections 
604  and  611  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  civil  actions  commenced  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Section  284  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1374 
as  added  by  sectlun  613  of  thit,  Act.  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  dvil  actions  commenc- 
ed on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  . 
Sec  2  Secticn  516A(a)i3)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  ( 19  use.  1516a(a)  i3)  )  Is  amend- 
td  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b).  (c)  and 
(e)  of".  /    '   /■ 

Src  3  The  amendmen's  made  bv  this  Aci 
shall   be  effective  as  of  .November   I.   1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nrst  and  second  reading  of  the  bill  be 

^Sf?^^''  *'''^  ^"^  ^^'-^^  'h«^  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration 
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Mr.  .STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  this  is  to  clarify  the 
efTective  date  of  the  Customs  Courts 
Act  of  1980. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect 

•  Mr.  DeCONCIXI.  Mr  Pre.s;dent.  this 
bill  provides  for  a  technical  amendment 
to  Public  Law  96-417,  the  Customs  Courts 
Act  of  1380.  This  iegislatior,  un;  nimously 
passed  the  House  under  suspension  if  the 
rules  on  September  22.  i080.  Two  days 
later  on  September  24,  1980.  the  Senate 
considered  the  Senat*  bill  S.  1654  with 
the  the  House  langruaee  and  pcissed  it  by 
unanimous  consent  On  October  IC.  1980, 
the  President  signed  S.  1654  into  law. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
drafting  of  the  effective  date  provision 
of  the  Customs  Courts  Ac»  of  1980.  This 
ambiguity  already  has  caused  some  con- 
fusion in  the  rr.inds  of  several  interested 
parties  v.'ith  regard  to  the  eflect  en  pend- 
ing cases  of  certain  provisions  :n  the  act. 

This  bil!  directly  addresses  the  prob- 
lem and  carriers  the  ir.tent  as  to  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  96-417 

It  was  my  iniert  to  have  'he  Custom,- 
Courts  Act  of  198C  lake  eflect  or.  a  date 
certain.  Prior  to  the  Hoiises  considera- 
tion of  the  lectisiaiion  there  was  a*^  un- 
derstanding to  delete  frorr;  the  efTective 
date  provisirr.  Ihe  phrase  "dale  of  en- 
actment" p.rd  subf  tilute  in  its  place  more 
precise  language  "Novem'i.^r  1.  1980  '  In 
this  way,  all  interested  parties  potential 
litigants,  the  Crovemmer'.  and  the  cour* 
would  be  certain  of  the  cfTeciive  daie  of 
ail  the  provisions  of  the  ("u£»orr.<-  Courts 
Act  of  1980.  thereby  removing  any  passi- 
ble hard.ship  that  could  be  occasioned  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  "date  of  enact- 
ment'  language.  However,  in  endeavor- 
in*^  »o  provide  for  a  precLse  efTect.ve  date, 
a  paragraph  refernriu  to  certain  orovl- 
sions  cf  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of  1980 
was  deleted  This  lesislation  correct.^  the 
ambiguity  occasioned  bv  the  deletion  of 
that  paragraph.  In  so  doing  'his  Jegi.sla- 
tion  clearly  carries  out  the  desired  Intent 
With  respect  to  the  ef^e?live  cate  of  the 
Customs  Courts  Act  of  1980. 

Accoraingly.  I  urge  m\  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  program.* 

7  he  bill  W8s  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  thu-d  time,  and  passec 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 1  move  to  reconsider  li.e  vote  by 
which  the  bill  xa.;  passed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  move 
tc  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


R  SHAEFEH  HEARD  P;'J^K 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  Mr  Rakholph.  thai  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Pubhc 
WorKs  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H  R.  6243  and  that 
the  Senate  nrocc^d  to  its  iinmedinte 
con.'^ideration. 

Mr  STE\'T:N3  Does  this  concern  the 
Heard  Park  m  Georgia? 

M.-    KOBFFT  C    BYRD   Ye 

Mr  STE\'^NS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
T.'^ere  is  ro  obje<lior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection  it  is  so  ordered  The  bill  will 
be  St  filed  by  litle. 


Tr.z  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R  6243)  to  provide  that  the 
park  referred  U-  as  the  East  Lake  I»ark 
.ocaltrt  within  the  West  Point  Lake  project 
in  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Georpia  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
•R.  Shaefer  Heard  Park". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
obiection.  '^.e  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediaie  consideration 

The  Senate  oroceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Tr.e  bill 
i.^  before  the  Senat«  and  open  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  questioi:  is  on  the  third 
readin':;  and  passage  of  the  Dili. 

Tyie  bill  HP.  6243'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading  wa5  read  the  »h:rd  time 
axid  pas.-ed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD  NL'  Presi- 
dent. 1  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  STE'VTENS.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S.  "W.  TAYLOR  ME?.!C  RIAL  PARK 

Mr.  ROBER''  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
m  tee  on  Enviroiimenl  ind  Pubhc  ■\^'crks 
be  d'schargci  from  further  considera- 
non  ol  HR.  4131  and  thai  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  .mmecliace  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oDjectiOn.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  WiU 
be  stated  by  title. 

rhe  assistant  legislative  clerk  reat".  as 
follows . 

A  niil  HR  4t31i  to  change  the  name  of 
:he  China  B!  jff  Access  Area  being  consiruc,- 
ed  by  the  Arm,  Corps  of  Engineers  as  pa't 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  near 
"A'Atsaw  tn  Sumter  Couniy.  Alabama,  lo  the 
"S.  "W.  Taylor  N;.,moriaI  Park' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
cibjectirin,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
•mmediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  t<«  consider  the 
hill. 

IT    AMENOMTNT    NO.    1813 

Mr  ROHERT  C  B^TID  Mr  President. 
0-1  behalf  of  Mr  Randolph.  I  send  an 
&mendn;ent  "o  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OIT-TCT.'R.  The 
am.endment  will  bf  italed. 

The  assistant  ir-gislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

The  Senator  from  -West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bran  on  behaU"  C  Mr.  Randolph. 
proposes  iin  unpMn.ed  amendment  num- 
bered i813  .       .  „ 

on     page     2.     after     U.-c    4.     insert     ihe 

following : 

Se-  2  That  the  aj'»"-nzation  of  the  La 
Parge  Lake.  Kicitapoo  Rivei,  Wisconsin  nood 
conirol  project  ( cited  as  the  KickapK-o  River 
Wisconsin,  project)  in  Sec-aor  ^f  /^  ;-.^,« 
Flood  Con'rol  ...ct  of  .962  (76  ^A^^-  }\^ 
1190  IS  berc-b-  ir.odified  vo  -crnunate  the 
authorizatioa  lor  a  feature  of  the  P'oi^^^ 
which  relates  tc  the  convt ruction  of  a  leyw 
and  ceruain  app^rtenart  works  at  Gays  M.  s^ 
Wisconsin  substantially  in  accordame  v,.lh 
the  p'an  of  the  District  Engineer  set  -orth 
in  Hca,,e  Document  No.  55'.  87th  Couferess. 
2d   ir^ession.  dated  September   17.   i9b^ 

The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
an.eudment. 
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The  amendment  "UP  No  1813'  was 
agreed  lo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amt^ndnient  to  be  pin- 
posed,  the  question  Is  on  the  cngros-smeii' 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  oi 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  lime 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  bill 
having   been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass' 

So  the  bill  'HR.  4131 1.  as  amende-l 
was  pH-^spfi 

M'  H.  I'.KRT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  muie  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  *hich 
the  bill  wa-s  pa-vsed 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  m.ove 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa-s 
agreed  to 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  recon-sider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  ' -  '  ■■  ui  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from   the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Chirdon.  one  of  iiis  secre- 
taries: 


CHARLEa  JEFFREV   CKFFNE 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYR.:)  Mr  rre.sident, 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No  1177.  I  make  this  reque.-^t 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Bayh 

The  PRESIDING  OhT-'ICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

Tlie  assistant  legLslative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2849)  for  the  relief  of  Charier. 
Jeffrey  Greene 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  regu&st  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  lo  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  ilie 
Judicmry  with  an  amend.mtnt  to  strke 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following 

That,  nritwltnstandlng  the  p.'ovlslons  of 
section  2)2(3,(23)  of  tbe  ImnUisTatir.n  and 
Nationality  Act  Mr  Charles  Jeflrev  Greene 
may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
Lfnited  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
Is  fout:d  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  jiro. islons  of  tlia'  Art:  P-oiided.  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  ca'.v  to  u  jrroun'l 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Deoartmeni  of 
Stc'e  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  tTacment  of  this 
Act 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  e.\;-reb,s  my  gratitude  to  the  leadership 
in  allowing  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration    of    Ihi.?    very    important 

matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

ihf  i'HESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  jn  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  wa.s  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e  bill 
tiivmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
iiuestion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  th  bUl  (S.  2849'.  as  amended,  was 
passed. 


PROPOSED     NEW     DEF?:RRALS     OF 
BUDGET   AUTHORITY— PM    269 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
r.ether  with  accompanying  papers:  which, 
pur.suant  to  the  order  of  January  30 
1975.  wa.s  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transjxirtation.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worki: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974  I  herewith  rcixjrt 
four  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
totalling  $2,770.8  million  and  three  revi- 
sions to  previously  transmitted  deferrals 
increasing  the  amount  deferred  by  $846  2 
million 

The  new  deferrals  involve  programs 
related  to  International  Security  Assist- 
ance. Department  oi  Defense  mihtary 
construction  programs,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority 

The  revision*  to  existing  deierrak  in- 
volve programs  in  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  Transportation,  and  the  Treas- 
ury 

Tlie  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

JiMMv  Carter 

The  Whitf  Hi  :t     r.  ember  2    1980 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  mes.'age  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  Decem- 
ber 1  1980.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  act: 

S  2357  An  act  to  eliminate  the  amount 
m  cortroversy  requirement  for  Federal  ques- 
tion Jurisdiction. 


MESSAG^   I- Hum  the  HOUSK 

At  5 : 57  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  Hous/^- 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following,  without  amendment: 

S  1835.  An  act  to  extend  the  Joint  Fund- 
ing Simplification  Act  of  1974. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  reports  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

S  568  An  act  to  promot*  the  full  use  of 
human  resources  In  science  and  technology 


through  a  comprehensive  program  to  max'- 
inize  the  potential  contribution  and  advance- 
ment of  w(.;nen  In  scientific  professional 
and  technlcEl  careers  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  for  the  National 
Science  Koundatlon  for  fscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

fc  2728  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
dian health  care,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bill 

H  R  6942  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  liscal  year  1981  for  intematlcnal 
security  and  development  asststani^e  the 
Pence  Ct.rp.s.  and  refugee  ass.stance  s:id 
for  other  purpoaes 

Tne  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R  7631'  makinc  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independ- 
ent agencies,  boards,  commis.sions.  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  It  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
rrent  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  34.  44.  61.  66,  68.  70.  and  71 
to  the  bill,  and  has  agretd  thereto:  and 
it  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
6.  19.  23,  25.  29  37.  45  59.  67.  69,  7.".  74." 
76.  and  77  and  has  agreed  thereto,  each 
With  an  amendment,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  86011  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
.aid  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; it  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  21.  and  has  agreed  thereto: 
and  it  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1.  8.  10.  36.  and  37.  and  ha-;  airreed  tnere- 
to,  each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  «105)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  di.sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon ;  and  appoints 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr  Giaimo  Mr  Cjiapi-eli. 
Mr,  BuRLisoN,  Mr  Mt'rtha.  Mr  Dicks. 
Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texa.s,  Mr  Whit- 
ten.  Mr.  Edwards  of  .Alabama.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Conte  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  j>art  of 
the  House. 

Th?  message  furth-^r  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
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the  bill  'S.  1615'  for  the  relief  of  Jame<= 
R.  Thomwell.  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate: 
agrc«s  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  en  th?  disagreeing  votes  of  tiie 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  has  appointed 
Mr.  Danielson.  Mr  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr  Harnf^.  Mr.  Glickman 
Mr  McoRHEAD.  Mr  SwviEF,  and  Mr 
Kindness  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  th?  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  7466'  to  amend 
section  3102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  .section  7  of  the  Federal  Advisory- 
Committee  Act  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  personal  assistants  for  handi- 
capped Federal  employees  txjth  at  their 
regular  duly  station  and  while  on  travel 
statas 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
th?  House  has  agreed  to  the  amrndments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills; 

H  R.  6975  .An  act  lo  eliminate  the  duties  on 
wot'd  veneers,  and 

H  R  7385  An  act  to  authorize  the  Serrctary 
ol  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land  and 
facilities  u.sed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
tor  other  purposts 

Th?  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
S?na!.e  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  following  bill: 

S  3074  An  act  to  aiitnorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
defense  programs  tor  fisr-al  year  1981.  and  for 
oiher  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  hills, 
in  Ahich  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  7260  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  for  num- 
bered school  sections  previously  granted  to 
certain  .States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  7745  An  act  to  amend  the  Black 
Lung  Benefit?  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  available  for  disbursements  under 
section  424  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  and  reimbursements 
In  the  case  of  miners  whose  last  coal  mine 
employment   occurred    before   July    1     1973: 

HR  8386  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  P 
Benvldez, 

ENROLLED   BU.l-S   SICNrD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  folloxvir.R  en- 
rolled bills: 

HR.  6880  .An  act  entitled  ■Methane 
Transportation  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1980".  and 

HR  7724  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endliif 
September  30,  1981.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  tlie  President  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
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sect '.en  4J4  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  and  reimbursemenLs 
in  the  case  of  miners  who.se  last  coal  mine 
employment  occurred  before  July  1.  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Rc- 
fcurces 

H  R  8386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  P 
Benvldez:  to  the  Committee  on  .^^m'»a 
Service.s. 


HOUSE  lilM  S  REFERRED 

The  folIowinK  bill.s  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  a.s  indicated: 

HR  7260  An  act  to  a-.uhonze  the  Sptp- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  pa'ents  for 
numbered  school  sections  previously  (Tranted 
to  certain  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ener^-;.  and  .N'atur.i:  Re- 
sources 

HR,  7745  An  act  to  arr.end  ;>,c  Biark 
Lung  Beneflt^s  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  available   'or  di.-.bursen-,ents  under 


ENROU.KD  BILL   PRi^S'^NTED 

Tlie  Secretary  rtpo.-teG  ihut  on  today. 
December  2  1980.  he  had  presented  to 
the  Presidei.T  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S  1918  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Ctode.  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
pro. uwons  of  law  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  mandatory 
retirement  of  regular  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  to  establish  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  admiral  m  the  Navy,  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  female  commissioned  ofK- 
cers  with  that  of  male  commUsloned  officers 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report,'^  o:  cornmittee.s 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  CHURCH  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations    w.  •.'-.ou;   an.endment: 

HR  5737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to 
allow  recovery  by  United  States  nationals  for 
losses  incurred  m  Vietnam; 

HR  8173  An  act  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion in  tne  United  States  of  certain  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  films  re- 
latin?  to  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

HR  8383.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
A-ssistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  international  disaster  assistance 
for  the  victims,  of  the  recent  earthquakes  ;n 
Italy. 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  Res.  543  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402ia)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H  R.  8388:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr  MOYMHAN  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  v.-ithout 
amendment ; 

S  3..'34  An  original  bli:  to  esTab:i5h  a  p:an 
for  satisfvm?  the  John  F  Kennedv  Center  s 
Indebtedness    i  Rept     No    95   1048; 

Br-  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Con-.miTtee 
on  En\:ronment  and  Pi;b!ir  Works,  without 
amendment  : 

S  Res.  544,  .An  original  resolution  wa:vine 
section  402ial  of  the  Congressional  Biidse' 
.Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S  3234;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr  TOWER  from  'he  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  3225  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  P. 
Benavldez 


EXECUTLV'K  RFPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  rc;xjrt.'=  of 
committees  were  .-^ubmi'ted; 

By  Mr  WARNER  from  the  Committee  o: 
Armed  Services: 

Dons  A  Evans,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Resren's  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the   Health   Sciences 

Mr  W.A.RN'FR.  Mr,  President,  from 
the  rommittee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
[Kirt  favorably  the  follownng  nomina- 
tioas-  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States 


and  Regular  Army,  there  are  68  tempo- 
rary permanert    apvto.ntmcnts    to    tiie 
grades  of  maor  g-'iier^il  and  brigadier 
central   iLst  bejjinning  with  Brig    Gen 
Hugh   G    Robinson  t,  Lt    Gen    Vernon 
Anthony  Walters,  'ape  63  '.  Army  of  the 
United  States  I  Ma  j  Gen  ,  US  .^rmy  Re- 
tired Reserve'  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list   as   lieutenant    general:    Brig    Gen 
James    Herbe:  t    Jones,    Army    N2t:ona] 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  to  be  major 
general;  Hear  .^dm    Richard  A    Miller. 
US  Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Report.s,  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  a  term  of  3  years:  m  the  Re.serxe  of 
the  Navy,  there  are  12  temporary  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral   'list 
beginning    wi;h    Lemuel    0\Mng.s    War- 
field'  ;  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  there  are  32 
temporary  appointineni.';  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  and  m  the  Reg-'alar  A;r 
Force,  there  are  60  appointments  to  the 
grades  of  Oiajor   general   ai-d   brigadier 
general     li>t  'oeginning  with  Brig    Gen. 
S:)ence     M      Arm.s'.rong  ■ ,     Brig.     Gen 
James  Taylor.  Jr.   iBns;.  Gen.  Regular 
Air  Force'.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  promo- 
tion to  the  Regular  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral   and    foi    appoirt;.-ient    as    Deputy 
Judge  .■\dvocate  General.  U  S  Air  Force 
and    m   the   Reserve   of   the  Air   Force, 
there  are  18  appointments  to  the  grades 
of  major  genera!  and  bngadier  general 
'iLst  beginning  with  Bng    Gen    Jack  R. 
Brasher ' .    I    ask    that    these    name.':    be 
placed   on    the   Executive    Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
obj£-(::tion.  it  i.-  so  ordered 

Mr  WARNER  In  acidition.  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  ana  Army  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  2  753  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  Ils',  begui- 
ning  with  Allen  D  .Adam.s.  Jr  '  ,  m  tne 
Army  oi  the  Unttea  States  and  R«,<ene 
of  the  Army,  there  are  1,057  ap!X>mt- 
mcnts  promotions  to  the  grade  o!  colo- 
nel and  below  <list  beginning  with  Wal- 
ter G,  Ashley  I  :  in  the  US  Navy  there 
are  511  temporary  i->ermanent  promo- 
tions appointments  tc  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  tx-low  ■  h.st  beginning  with  Rich- 
ard C.  Allen'.  72  temporary  permaneiu 
appointments  promotions  to  the  grace 
of  lieutenant  and  below  list  begit-.iung 
with  George  M  Adams'.  29  temporar>' 
permanent  promotions  appomtment-s  to 
the  grade  cf  I'eut^nant  com.mander  ar.d 
below  '  list  beginning  with  Christopher 
H  Ward  • .  1.469  Naval  ROTC  candidates 
to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  'Itst 
beginning  with  Craig  S  Abernathy  ■ ,  153 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  lieutenant 
'list  beginning  with  Robert  B  Camp- 
bell'. 249  i^ermanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3  list 
beginning  with  Lcroy  E  AddLson.  II'  .  m 
the  U.S  Navv  and  Reserve  of  the  Nav"  , 
there  are  15  temp>orarv  permanent  ap- 
pointments rea!>pOiniments  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  tielow  ■  list  beginning  with 
Ja.mes  D  Cotelmgam ' ,  225  t^mporan 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  captain  'list 
beginning  wTth  Edward  S  .^mis.  Jr  .824 
temt7orary  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  commander  'iLst  beg-.nn;ng  with 
Charles  S.  Abbot'  :  m  the  Reserve  o;  .;:" 
Navy,  there  are  five  temporarj-  perma- 
nent appomtments  to  the  grade  of  com.- 
mander   'list   beginning   wnih  John  W. 
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Poundstone> :  in  the  US.  MartDS  Canis, 
there  are  635  temporan.  permanent  ap- 
pointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  list  beginning  with 
Henry  A,  Dierker>.  147  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant I  list  boKtnniiig  with  Evangelis  J. 
Babauta)  ;  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
'hero  are  205  temporary/permanent  ap- 
pcmtmenUs  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  <list  beginnuig  with  Robert  L. 
Adams'  :  m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  there 
are  2  868  promotions  to  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor '  list  beginning  with  Michael  A. 
Abain,  697  appointments  to  the  grades 
of  1st  Ucutenant  and  2d  lieutenant  "list 
bt-gmnuiK  with  Robert  A  Aboe*  ;  in  the 
Revjul.ir  .Air  Force  and  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  therr'  are  79  temporary  perma- 
nent appointments  reappointments  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low, one  appouitment  as  permanent 
professor.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
Philip  D.  Cainei.  Maj.  Gen.  Alden  G 
Olauch  for  reappointment  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  with  active 
duty  grade  of  tomporan,-  major  general, 
and  Gen.  Ru.ssell  E  Dousherty.  lage  60) . 
■  major  general  US.  Air  Force',  for  re- 
appointment to  the  active  ILst  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  with  active  duty  grade 
of  general  and  for  appointment  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general  <list 
beginning  with  Robert  M  Hassan  • :  and. 
m  the  Resene  of  the  Air  Force,  there  are 
49  promotions  to  the  grade  of  cclonel 
I  lust  beginning  with  NLshan  Aghaja- 
nian  '  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  t he- 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretar>'s  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator 

(The  promotions  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Recohd  of  September  18  September  29. 
September  30.  November  12.  November 
14.  and  November  21.  1980.  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proiP*'din"<;  ' 


INTRODUCIK  >\ 

JOINT   HI  :  ' 


BILLS   AND 
TIONS 


The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr  MOYMIHAN  from  the  Commu- 
te-   on     Environment    and     Public 
Works : 
S  .1234   An  original  bill  to  estahhsn  a  plan 
for  satlsf)lnT  the  John  F    Keni.edv  Centers 
Indeb'edness;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr     ROBERT    C      BYRD    i  f or    Mr 
DiCoNCTNlt  : 
S    3235.   A  bill   to  clarify  certain  effective 
date  provisions  of  the  Customs  Courts  Act 
of  1980:  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr  BELLMON 
S.  3236   A  bill  to  provide  that  royalties  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the   pro- 
duction  of  oil.   eas.   coal,   and   mlnTals   on 
Federal    lards   shall    be   'ised    to   reduce    the 
public  debt,    to  the  Committee  on   Finance 
By    Mr     KENNEDY    (for    himself.    Mr 
Jackson.    Mr    Robfrt   C     Btrd,    Mr 
Yoi'NC.    M.r    Stennis.   Mr.    Stevens 
Mr     Thukmond.    Mr.    Chirch,    Mr 
Talmaoce.  Mr   Javits.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr     Randolph.    Mr     Williams.    Mr 
BuRDicK.    Mr    Peli  .    Mr     B.wh.    Mr 
Inoute.  Mr  McOovern  Mr  Ribicoff. 
Mr.      Nci.Sd.v.      Mr       Hoi  linc.?;.      Mr 
Perct.   Mr    Hatfield    Mr    E<clft<-)n 
Mr     Randolph.    Mr     CR^NSTON.    Mr 
Dole.  Mr.  Oravel.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr 


I'.M.  K*.j«..i>.  Mr  tiiiw<iKtK  Mr  Sri- 
VENSON,  Mr  RoTti.  Mr  BiNrsEN.  Mr 
Chii.es.  Mr  NvNN.  Mr  Jc>hn»ton. 
Mr  BiDFN.  Mr  DoMt.Nici,  Mr  Hud- 
DLEsTn.N  Mr  OisNN.  Mr  Ford,  Mr 
STr.NF  Mr  BfMpiRs  Mr  Ci'lver.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr  Leahy.  Mr  Dltrkin.  Mr 
CHAFtt  Mr  Kii:i;l<.  Mr  DeConcini. 
M-       Hein?.      Mr       Matsinaoa.      Mr 

Mt'.CHER.    Mr     SARBANEi      Mr     S\SSER, 

Mr  ScHMnr.  Mr   Wallop   Mr  Stew- 
art.   Mr     Baucus.    Mrs     Kassebaim. 
Mr      BoscHWirz,     Mr.     Boren.     Mr. 
Bradlly.  Mr    ExoN.  Mr    Heflin.  Mr. 
JirsEN     Mr    L/viN.   Mr     Prtor    Mr 
TsoNCAS     Mr     Mitchell,    and    Mr 
Bellmon  I  : 
SJ    Res    213    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of    Health    located    l:i    Montgomery    County 
Maryland,   ai;    the   "Wirren   Oraii;    Ma,{nuson 
CMnical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health":  considered  and  parsed. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S  3236.  A  bill  to  provide  that  royalties 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the 
production  of  oil.  gas.  coal,  and  min- 
erals on  Federal  lands  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

MINERAL     ROYALTIES    FOR    RFTlRtVG    PUBLIC    DEBT 

•  Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  20 
vears  ago — in  1960 — the  interest  paid 
on  the  Federal  debt  was  9  percent  of 
total  Federal  outlays.  Today,  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  has  risen  to  12  percent 
of  the  budget,  and — with  interest  rates 
escalating— promises  to  be  still  a  great- 
er proDortlon.  This  is  one  uncontrollable 
that  s'moly  has  to  be  constrained  if  the 
overall  Federal  budget  is  to  be  harnessed. 

Nevertlieless  this  Government  ha-^ 
been  unable  to  ret  re  a  single  dollar  of 
Federal  debt  since  1957  and.  in  the  in- 
terim, has  increa.sed  the  debt  by  over 
$760  billion.  Even  a  $3.2  billion  surplus 
in  1969  did  not  f-educe  the  debt  due  to 
the  nature  of  trust  fund  financing  and 
off-budget  expenditures 

The  only  way  we  w;Il  insure  ourselves 
that  debt  is  reduced,  fir.  President,  is  to 
not  leave  it  as  an  after  thought — a  resid- 
ual—but to  earmark  certa-i  funds  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  debt  and  then  bring 
about  balince  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Federal  budget 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  todav 
wll  require  that  all  royalties  received  by 
the  United  States  under  leases  of  Federal 
land  including  thr  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  for  the  production  of  oil  eas  coal 
and  other  minerals  be  deposited  in  a 
special  fund  wh'ch  will  be  used  only  to 
reduce  the  national  cebt 

The  limitations  on  the  fair  amount  of 
obligations  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  royalty  income  depo.i.tcd  each 
iay  in  the  special  account. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  a  total  debt 
of  $973.6  b'llion  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  an  inter- 
est expen.se  of  about  $83.5  billion.  The 
estimated  deficit  is  $27.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1981  which  is.  as  1  have  stated  else- 
where, an  optimistic  view  of  our  predica- 
ment. Even  so,  except  for  the  interest 


payment  on  our  national  debt,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  a  balanced 
budget  with  a  significant  surplus. 

In  fi.scal  year  1979.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  $2  069  billion  in  royaltv 
income  from  oil.  gas.  and  mining.  The 
potential  future  royalty  income,  based  on 
estimated  proven  mineral  reserves,  is 
much  more  significant. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Service  estimates 
that  there  are  1  776  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil  reserves  from  federally 
owned  land,  excluding  Indian  land.  In 
the  continental  United  States  The  U.S. 
Geological  Service  al.so  estimates  that 
there  are  4  453  billion  barrels  of  reco\er- 
able  Oil  from  the  federally  owned  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  This  make?,  a  total 
of  6.229  barrels  of  recoverable  o.l.  Using 
a  standard  royalty  share  of  one-eighth 
the  ?>deral  Government's  share  would 
be  654  million  barrels  of  oil.  Selling  oil 
at  $40  per  ban-el.  the  Federal  royalt'- 
would  be  $26.16  billion. 

US.  Geological  Service  estimates  that 
there  are  11.845  trillion  cubic  feet  of  re- 
coverable natural  gas  from  Federal  land 
on  the  continental  L  .lited  States  and 
38.78T  trillion  cubic  feet  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  a  total  of  50.625 
trillion  cubic  feet.  Again,  using  a  one- 
eighth  royalty  share,  the  royalty  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  6  326  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  At  S2  a  thousand  cubic 
feet,  the  Federal  royalty  would  be  $12.6^^ 
bill'on.  Thu*^.  the  total  royalty  from  the 
proven  oil  and  gas  reserves  would  total 
$18  81  billion. 

Under  current  arrangements  a  portion 
o.'  this  revenue  goes  to  th.'  States,  usuidly 
one-half  but  90  percent  for  .\laska  and 
a  small  percenta::e  is  earmarked  lor 
other  pjrposes.  There  is  also  a  signifiiant 
royalt,\  income  from  coal  :.nd  other 
minerals 

The  largest  potential  foi  royalty  in- 
come lies  in  the  Federal  Government's 
vast  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  Green 
River  Formation  in  Colorado.  Wyoming, 
and  Utah.  The  US  Geological  Service 
estimates  tliat  there  are  330  billion  bar- 
rels of  recoverable  oil  or.  Federal  land  m 
th?  Green  River  Formation.  The  U.S. 
Geolosical  Service  defines  the  oil  shule  as 
Ideiitified  resources  of  high  ijrade  oil 
shaie  from  the  Green  River  Formation  In 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah  in  Inter- 
V  i  exceeding  100  feet  and  yielding  an 
average  of  30  or  more  gallons  per  ton  Ar 
est  mated  80  percent  of  the  total  of  418 
billion  barrels  of  high  grade  oil  shale  in 
tiie  Green  River  Formation  are  'onder 
federally  administered  lands. 

Again,  using  a  royalty  of  one-eighth, 
the  Federal  royalty  .share  would  be  41.25 
billion  barrels  of  oil  At  $40  per  barrel, 
the  Federal  rovalty  would  be-  $1  650  tril- 
lion Obviou.'ly  royalties  irom  Federal 
in.n-'rui  interests  are  more  than  adequate 
to  pay  the  existing  Federal  debt  if  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
r.pending  side  of  the  Federal  ledger  is  a 
revenue  "'junkie' — spending  will  expand 
to  u.se  up  whatever  revenues  are  avail- 
able In  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  ai:  know 
that  they  have  exi  anded  far  beyond 
available  income  and  are.  in  fact,  bor- 
rowing from  the  incomes  of  future  tax- 
payers. 


Dercmher  J.   19^0 
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It  is  imperatue  that  the  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  a.-^  quickly  a.s  possible, 
and  that  we  not  allow  spending  programs 
to  become  dependent  upon  incomes  pro- 
duced by  a  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
.source  To  facilitate  this  separation  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  legislation  I  am 
offeruig  today  • 


di.^aster    assistance   txj   the    survivors   of    the 
earthquake  which  deva-slated  southern  Italy 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

S      'J  v» '  I  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ijunc  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr  Armstrong'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2909.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  nonprofit  health  care 
ph'lanthropy. 

S.    3  23  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy',  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  '  Mr  Biden  ' .  tne 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  Glenn',  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ■  Mr  Zorin.skv  ) . 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits  I  were  added  as  co.sponsors  of  S 
3230.  a  bill  to  provide  for  recon.struction 
assistance  for  the  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Italy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLtmON    135 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomm-  Mr  Simpson  ■ .  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Nlnn' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  135.  a  concurrent 
resolution  expre.ssing  the  sen.se  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
d'g.ts  which  should  be  used  as  zip  code.s 
or  other  codes  used  for  mail  delivery 

SFNATl     RF.SOLCTIO.N     54  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga.  his 
name  wa.s  added  as  a  rospon50r  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  54.T.  a  resolution  relative 
to  tlie  deatii  of  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack.  late  .S|)eaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Represenlalives 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54.'^— ORIGI- 
nal resolittion  fieported 
waiving  conohkssional  budg- 
p:t  act 

Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original   resolution:    which   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S    Res    643 

Resolied.  That  pursuant  to  section  402ici 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Art  of  1974 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R  8388  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fore:s.'n  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  aiilhori.?e  appropria- 
tions for  international  disaster  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earthquai^es  in 
southern  Italy 

Such  waiver  is  neces.sary  to  allow  tiie  au- 
thorization of  ISO.OOO.OfK)  in  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  pro- 
vide international  disaster  a.ssistance  to  the 
victims  of  the  recent  earthquakes  in  sf>uth- 
ern  Italy. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15  1980  deadline  be- 
cause the  earthquake  occurred  m  November 
of  1980 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  fif 
this  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  provide 


SENATE  RESOLL-TION  544— ORIGI- 
NAL RE.SOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Envir.jnmenl  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  lollowmg  original  resolulioi:: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget 

S  Res  544 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402iC) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402iai  of  such  Art  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  increa.sing  the  debt  limit  for  the 
John  F  Kennedy  Center  and  waiving  certain 
interest  payments  The  bill,  as  reported,  au- 
thorizes an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  $219  million  The 
bill  also  waives  certain  interest  payments 
for  the  earlier  loan  made  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  complete  the  structure  This  leg- 
islation could  not  be  reported  prior  to  the 
May  15  deadline  because  information  relat- 
ing to  the  bonds  could  not  be  developed 
prior  to  that  time 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITT?:D   FOR 
PRINTING 


MISCELL.ANEOUS  CHANGES  I.N   THE 
TAX  LAWS 

AMFNDMENT     NO       2634 

Ordered  to  be  prir.tcd  and  to  I-e  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr  BRADLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  '  H  R  7171'  to  make  certain  mis- 
cellaneous changes  in  the  tax  laws 


TRE.A.SURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
APPROPRI.^TIONS.    1981 

^M^^•DME^^r   no     26?.5 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  MELCHER  'for  himself.  Mr 
Bo.s(  Hv,iTZ.  Mr  McGovERN.  M.--  Jepsen. 
Mr  B.Murs.  Mr,  Dl-renbergeh,  Mr 
Pressi-ER.  Mr.  Lugar.  and  Mr  Pryor  ' 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  ■  H  R  7583  ■ 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  US  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1981 

^MF^^DMENT    NO.     2636 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions ' 

Mr  MELCHER  'for  himself.  Mr 
BoscHW.iTi'.  Mr  MrGovERN.  Mr  Bai'cus. 
Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr  Di-renbercer.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr,  LrcAR.  and  Mr  Pryor  ' 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  joint  resolution 
iH  J  Res  637'  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  Jor  the  fiscal  year 
1981. 


FUTURES  FOR  CHILDREN 

•  Mr  GOLDWATEIR  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  tiie  Recukd  an  article 
which  appeared  m  the  Four  Winds  mag- 
azine on  an  organization  called  Futures 
for  Children  .W  a  time  wiien  new  pres- 
sures are  being  exerted  on  Indian  chil- 
dren to  assimilrite  into  Western  society. 
It  is  refreshing  to  know  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  helps  Indian  children  to  han- 
dle such  pressures,  yet  seeKs  to  pre.ser\e 
the  traditions,  religion,  and  values  of  thr 
Indian  people. 

Futures  for  Children,  'based  m  Albu- 
querque. N  Mex  .  helps  the  Indian  chil- 
dren stay  m  school.  In  wxirking  with  the 
parents  and  providing  the  children  with 
the  necessary  material  needs,  the  non- 
profit orgaiuza'.ion.  through  its  sponsors, 
works  with  the  children  m  building  a 
bridge  of  understanding  with  life  outside 
the  reservation  Only  through  education 
can  the  children  survive  and  function  in 
our  modern  days  society  and  Futures 
for  Children  works  toward  attaining 
that  goal. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  thi.'-  article  for 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  be- 
come  familiar  with  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

Ft'TVRES    FOR    CHILDREN 

For  over  four  centuries  the  Indian  people 
have  had  problems  with  a  variety  of  special 
interest  groups  and  m.issionaries  from  every 
conceivable  religious  order — all  seeking  to 
transform  Native  American  culture  and  to 
convert  the  most  susceptible,  the  young.  It 
is  3  change  to  find  an  organization  that  pro- 
vides help  where  it  is  needed  and  yet  leaves 
the  traditions,  religion  and  values  of  the  In- 
dian people  alore  In  fact,  the  Indian  customs 
and  heritage  a-e  treated  with  deep  respect 
by  Futures  for  Children,  an  educational 
group  based  on  .'Albuquerque. 

The  purpose  of  Futures  for  Children  is 
simple  and  straightforward  Their  single  goal 
1=  to  help  Indian  children  stay  ir.  school,  with 
the  support  of  largely  non-Indian  sponsors 
throughout,  the  t.tnited  States  Futures  is  not 
an  adoption  agency,  or  a  Federal  or  State  sup- 
ported program  It  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
church  or  religiotis  group  It  is  simply  a  non- 
profit organization  committed  to  the  basic 
welfare  and  education  of  American  Indian 
children  An  important  consideration  is  that 
Futures  does  not  try  to  impose  outside  values 
on  local  .schoois.  or  to  disrupt  the  programs 
that  local  school  l>oards  have  selected  In- 
stead. Futures  works  witn  Indian  parents  to 
help  them  recognize  their  own  goals  and 
change  the  edt'catton  system  themselves— to 
suit  tliemseives. 

The  need  for  immediate  he'.p  is  clear  The 
drop-out  rate  m  some  tribes,  even  :n  ele- 
mentary schools  IK  high  as  60  percent  Th's 
IS  compounded  bv  the  extreme  economic  con- 
ditions reported  by  a  US  Senate  commit- 
tee: an  average  Indian  income  of  Si  SO*^'  - 
75  percent  tielow  tne  national  average,  and 
an  unemployment  rate  of  45  percent  It  is 
too  simple  to  say  that  education  is  the  only 
answer  to  these  problems  but  it  is  true  that 
w  ithout  education  there  is  no  answer 

Futures  exLsts  to  met  two  crucial  needs  of 
young  Indian  people  One  is  fundamental 
materials  such  as  appropriate  clothes  and 
school  supplies,  items  necessarv  for  good 
health  and  success  in  school  These  things 
also  put  Futures  children  on  a  par  with  the.r 
more  fortunate  classmates  The  sense  of 
worth    self-respect  and  pride  these  material 
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Items  convey  Is  cle»r  to  anyone  who  ihlukb 
back  to  his  or  her  first  years  In  school 

But  Futures  for  Children  has  another  In- 
teresting role  ThroUKh  this  program,  an  In- 
dividual child  Is  linked  with  an  Individual 
sponsor,  and  one-io-one  contact,  correspond- 
ence and  even  visits.  Is  encouraged  The 
sponsor  provides  financial  support,  and 
equally  important,  motivation  friendship 
and  a  view  of  the  world  beyond  his  own  The 
view  Is  not  presented  bv  the  sponsor  to  entice 
the  youngster  to  leave  his  or  her  own  world 
but  rather  to  promote  understanding  And 
the  education  works  two  ways  The  Indian 
child  gives  the  sponsor  Important  Insights 
Into  their  life  on  the  reservation  Indian 
parents  get  involved,  and  an  extended  family 
relationship  often  evolves,  bridging  two 
cultures 

The  program  Is  primarily  educational  A 
youngster  must  be  and  must  stay  In  school 
In  order  to  be  sponsored  The  sponsorship 
can  last  for  the  duration  of  the  educational 
process  There  are  more  than  400  of  the 
2200  •  spoi>sored  children  In  high  school, 
and  a  dozen  are  attending  college  or  voca- 
tional schools  Futures  currently  works  with 
9  trlt>es  In  An/ona  and  New  Mexico  The 
dropout  rale  for  sponsored  children  Is  less 
than  10  percent,  six  times  lower  than 
average 

The  first  college  graduate  sponsored  by 
Futures  returned  to  his  tribe  to  tea.-h  school 
His  meeting  after  his  graduation  with  his 
sponsor  was  moving  She.  a  New  Yorker, 
had  sponsored  him  since  his  Junior  high 
days  When  they  met  for  the  first  time,  he 
said  to  her.  "I've  saved  your  letters  Somehow 
they  always  managed  to  come  when  I  was 
cramming  for  another  test,  and  I  could  hear 
you  sounding  just  like  my  mother  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  there  were  occasions 
when  some  of  your  sponsorship  money  went 
for  beer  after  I  bought  clothes  But  I  can  tell 
you.  If  I  bought  beer.  I  needed  It  "  He  then 
asked  her  to  pass  on  his  sponsorship  to  an- 
other young  fellow  that  he  knew,  and  the 
sponorship  continued 

Rather  than  divert  money  from  the  press- 
ing educational  needs  for  elaborate  offices. 
Futures  operates  from  two  converted  apart- 
ments. The  conference  table  is  a  cofTee  table 
in  the  director  s  office,  and  the  xerox  machine 
Is  In  the  kitchen  Futures  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  non-profit  organization 
with  a  Native  American  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board:  Abbott  Sekaquaptewa.  who  Is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  The  Di- 
rector. Ruth  Frazler.  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  Columbia,  and  Georgetown, 
and  worked  for  several  years  In  a  variety  of 
anthropological  film  projects  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Her  enthusiasm  and  un- 
limited desire  to  >)e  a  working  friend  for  the 
Indian  people  has  been  Instrumenial  In  es- 
tablishing credibility  among  the  various 
tribes  -no  small  feat  when  one  considers  the 
centuries  of  exploitation  and  broken  treaties 
experienced  by  these  tribes 

Working  with  over  106  schools  and  com- 
munities among  the  Navajo.  Hopl  and  Zunl 
what  we  as  noi' -Indians  would  accept  for  our 
children  As  people  concerned  with  educa- 
•lon  It  Is  hard  to  contain  frustration  with 
tribes  a.s  well  as  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos.  Ms. 
Frazler  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  Indian 
students  "There  is  no  doubt  that  education 
tj  sub-standard  In  some  places,  far  below 
poor  teachers,  rid  •if,. •  administrators.  Ir- 
relevant currlri.:  ti  .1  m  c  endless  games 
•hat  surround  u.c  mIuhu  funding  process. 
Vet  the  changes  in  these  areas  must  come 
from  within  the  tribes,  not  from  outside. 
Futures  does  not  charge  In  and  attack  the 
school  systems  We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
students  In  school  Despite  our  name  we  are 
very  now'  oriented  We  feel  that  a  15-year- 
old  Navajo  dropout  cannot  wait  for  the  poli- 
tical and  philosophical  arguments  at>out  the 


(jualily  of  education  to  be  re-.»)lved  A  tribal 
nation  of  such  dropouts  won't  have  much  of 
a  chance  to  bring  about  lasting  changes 
What  Is  the  alternative  to  Indian  youth 
finishing  at  least  high  .school'  Can  changes 
be  brought  at)out  by  a  tribe  without  a  strong 
group  of  high  school  graduates,  college  grad- 
uates, and  professional  people  working  with- 
in traditional  Indian  frameworks''  This  Is 
especially  crucial  to  make  sure  that  the 
changes  last,  and  don't  come  and  go  like  fed- 
erally funded  programs 

We  require  parental  permission  for  a 
youngster  to  be  In  our  program  This  sounds 
reasonable  enough,  but  we  are  the  only 
sponsoring  organization  to  do  so.  For  over 
12  years  »e  have  been  encouraging  parents 
to  get  involved  with  their  children's  educa- 
tion We  have  met  with  countless  parents, 
and  every  time  their  questlon.s  are  the  same 
Haw  is  my  son's  teacher'  Do  you  think  he 
is  learning''  What  is  the  principal  like'''  Al- 
though these  questions  seem  fundamental. 
It  has  been  amazing  to  see  how  few  parents 
seem  comfortable  with  their  right  to  ques- 
tion the  system   " 

The  exposure  to  these  educational  oppor- 
tunities does  not  hinder  the  traditional 
values  and  unique  perspective  of  these  peo- 
ple As  one  volunteer  related:  "l  watched 
with  amazement  when  a  little  Navajo  boy 
looked  at  the  change  remaining  In  his  hand 
after  he  bought  his  full  outfit  of  domes 
I  expected  him  to  run  to  the  candy  counter, 
or  buy  a  comic  book  Instead  he  very  care- 
fully selected  a  beautiful  babv  rattle  for  his 
new  brother  back  home  The  orlde  In  his 
eyes  as  he  paid  for  the  gift  was  a  Joy  to  see 
We  teach  our  children  to  save — Indian  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  share  Both  cultures 
need  to  exchange  a  healthy  supply  of  each 
Idea  " 

Small  things  taken  for  granted  In  white 
culture  are  stumbling  blocks  for  these  yount; 
people  And  these  children  want  to  go  tc 
srhcxjl.  their  parents  want  them  educated: 
the  major  (roal  of  F\itures  for  Children  Ij. 
tj  make  this  possible  Of  special  Interest 
IS  their  Guidelines  for  Spon.sors"  which 
Future:>  will  send  on  request  TTicje  help 
channel  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sponsors  into 
actions  that  will  be  appropriate  In  the  In- 
dian world  The  difference  between  the  cul- 
tures Is  still  va;u.  as  noted  by  a  sponsor  In 
Hawaii  "One  cannot  superimpose  the  Judge- 
mental framework  of  other  cultural  stand- 
ards on  Indian  children  As  an  example, 
writing  letters  Is  simply  not  within  the 
Indian  tradition,  because  so  few  Indian  lan- 
guages are  written  Even  a  few  letters  a 
year  from  'your'  child  Is  a  major  undertak- 
Iny  for  him  or  her  " 

Many  of  the  sponsors  found,  through 
their  Involvement  with  Futures,  priceless 
Insights  Into  Indian  life  and  deep  personal 
friendships  And  the  education  and  learn- 
ing Is  clearly  a  two-way  street  One  sponsor 
In  Kentucky  wrote:  "We  have  sponsored  a 
j-oung  man  In  Nabllnt  for  six  years  We  were 
able  to  visit  him  and  his  family  To  go  from 
the  modern  confusion  of  Interstate  40  to  a 
bone-Jarrlng  descent  by  four  wheel  drive 
Into  a  remote  canyon  In  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  Is  hard  to  Imagine  There  wasn't  a 
road,  not  even  a  trail  in  some  places,  and 
our  guide,  a  volunteer  field  representative 
fcr  Futures,  crossed  a  wash  that  would  l>e 
Impas-sable  with  any  rainfall  at  all.  I  can't 
Imagine  how  difficult  It  would  be  to  bring 
In  supplies  or  to  go  to  boarding  school  The 
white  traders  named  this  area  Desolation 
Flats,  but  the  Navajo,  who  have  lived  there 
for  centuries,  call  it  Beautiful  Valley,  and 
It  Is  Our  appreciation  for  the  natural  beauty 
and  the  awe-ln.splrlng  soiltude  was  height- 
ened with  the  opportunity  to  see  t.  special 
friend  for  the  first  time  In  six  years  Thr- 
pride  and  contentment  of  this  family  and 
the  happiness  of  our  young  friend,  made  the 
trip    and    the    years   of   sponsorship    worth- 


while   This  young  man  and  his  people  have 
a  lot  to  teach  all  of  u.s  0 


AIRLINK   DKRKGUI^A^^ON 

•  Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  editorial  on  "Air- 
line Deregulation  '  which  appeared  in 
the  Delta  Democratic  Times.  Greenville. 
Miss  It  is  a  realistic  and  accurate 
appraisal 
The  editorial  follows : 

AiRi-tNE   Deregulation   Opining 

COMFFTITION 

Greenville  currently  is  served  by  two  com- 
mercial airlines.  Republic  and  Rio.  making 
It  possible  for  air  travelers  from  here  to 
make  connections  to  virtually  any  point  on 
E8u-th. 

Whether  both  companies  will  be  servicing 
the  Mid-Delta  a  year  from  now  remains  to 
tie  seen  Soaring  fuel  prices,  higher  salaries 
and  reduced  airline  travel  have  cut  deeply 
Into  airline  profits  not  Just  here  but  acro^ 
the  country 

But  airline  deregulation,  just  starting,  ap- 
pears to  be  opening  the  door  for  more,  not 
lesa.  service  and  greater  competition  among 
carriers. 

Under  the  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  the 
Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must  reduce 
and.  by  1985.  end  all  controls  over  airline 
pa.s.senger  services  and  f.ires 

Actually  the  CAB  has  moved  considerably 
faster  In  this  area  than  expected  WTiat  reg- 
ulations remain  amount  to  little  more  than 
routine  paperwork 

The  whole  process  has  mesmerized  anal>-sts 
In  and  out  of  government  For  one  thing, 
bureecrats  in  the  CAB  are  actually  giving  up 
their  mighty  powers  virtually  without  a  fight. 
TTvat  Is  surprising  But  the  real  fascination 
Is  with  the  economic  Impact  of  deregulation 
What  will  happen,  the  analysts  ask.  to  the 
Industry? 

Well  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  promise  Car- 
riers, even  In  these  tough  economic  times, 
are  competing  In  most  areas  of  t'.ie  country 
pa^sen^ers  are  enjoying  new  and  better  serv- 
ices Deregulation  has  scarcely  caused  huge 
constriction  of  the  travel  system 

Without  a  doubt  prices  are  going  up  Fuel 
prices  for  the  airlines.  Just  as  for  everyone 
else,  are  on  the  rise  and  this  forces  ticket 
prices  up  If  fuel  prices  ever  moderate,  air- 
line pafisenirers  can  look  for  an  ever  better 
break  at  the  ticket  counter 

Deregulation  has  not  brought  a  panacea, 
there  Is  no  Adam  Smlthlan  goodie  bag  ou' 
there  In  an  open  and  competitive  market. 
But  we  are  moving  In  the  right  direction:  we 
are  moving  away  from  government  Inter- 
ference and  "protection"  In  the  market- 
places 


PROTia  "MONISM    XI 

•  Mr  HKINZ  Mr  Pn.sKitnt  today  I  sub- 
mit a  (inal  excerpt  nt  M.s  Susan 
Strangc's  article  eiititl.i  The  Manage- 
ment of  Surijhi.s  ('.i;mi  .!■.  (  ):  H"\i.  !)ii«>s 
Theory  Stand  Up  T^  I'mu-,  ';,.i...mi.  ihTO's 
Style?"  This  exci'rpl  e.xaiiinit  s  inter- 
national steel  production,  rhartir.g  a 
growing  interdependence  between  the 
United  Stnte^  .'apanese  and  European 
steel  indii  !  v.  Ilu  a.'-ucle  po.stulate.s  that 
such  ii:!'':  Ill-;  I  :.(:<  Ill  c  '  add.s  to  the  poteii- 
tial  suiric  1.;  1  DiiilK  t  among  national 
rii'-'TiiiMi.t.'.  ;i].,:  to  their  mutual  .sen.si- 
t'.\;':  ::.  r;;r  in-iii.s  of  mtlation  policy, 
Im^h  '  <•  "1  p:r.  I'lcnt.'-  policy,  and  indus- 
tri,w  i-ii:pi<r,  nir'it   [H)ll('y" 

In    conclu.s'on    .M.s     Strange    .MJi;t;ests 
that  there  exibUs  a  ircneral  trend  away 
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from  the  market  economy  "to's^'ard  the 
greater  involvement  of  the  State  m 
business  and  a  greater  dependence  of 
business  upon  Government."  This  is  ex- 
emplified 1  particularly  in  the  textiles  and 
steel  industry  reviewed  by  the  article • 
by  the  increased  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  governments  m  eco- 
nomic matters  which  supposedly  belong 
to  the  private  sector  The  implications  of 
these  actions  are  as  yet  mdef  nite.  but  a 
thorough  understandmt;  of  the  pre.'ipnt 
situation  is  essentia!  for  us  to  compre- 
hend future  problem.';  which  may  ii.nsp  in 
the  area  of  international  trade 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  reai: 
this  article  and  a.sk  that  it  be  printed  ii 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Manacfment  of  Surplus  Capacttt 

Market-sharing  agreements  between  na- 
tional steel  industries,  with  the  tacit  or 
explicit  blessing  of  governments,  have  a 
longer    history    than    thos^    In    almost    any 


■  -l.er  manufacturing  mdiistry  The  inler- 
y.:ir  depression  led  the  national  associations 
<>i  steel  producers  in  Europe  to  5et  up  cartel 
arrangements  between  thenvselves.  the  es- 
sence uf  which  were  voluntary  export  re- 
straints and  the  maintenance,  through  a 
period  of  flagging  demand,  of  a  -ore  of 
steel -producing  capacity  in  each  of  the 
countries  covered  by  the  participating  as- 
sociation The  British  did  not  Join  this  pre- 
war cartel  though  they  reached  agreement 
with  It.  and  much  Britush  resistance  to  the 
whole  European  Idea  in  the  early  1950s  was 
rooted  in  the  belief  that  what  the  conti- 
nental countries  were  up  to  with  the  Schu- 
man  Plan  for  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  wa.s  a  revivai  under  more  direct 
government  aufoices.  of  the  prewar  steel 
cartel 

The  conflict  over  steel  market^  .ctill  anse.s 
primarily  between  developed  countries,  as 
it  did  in  the  1930s,  and  not  yet  between 
developed  and  developing  countries  as  In 
textiles  Steel  producers  are  generally  more 
closely  Involved  with  governments  than  are 

'-  Market-sharing  among  producers  of 
chemicals  has  an  even   longer  history. 


•>\';;p   producer.-    This  l.s  tjecause  steel  was 
.  :..  p  ■::.f-  y'T.r.-.e  defence  industry.  Every  state 
perct.'. c(i    ihe   strategic   necessity   of   having 
large    up-to-date    steel    mills    to    turn    out 
guns     Steel    was    one    of    the    commanding 
heights  of  any  great  power's  national  econ- 
omy,  and  the   balance  of  power  was  often 
reckoned   in   terms  of  million   tons  of  steel 
produced  annually  It  Is  no  longer  so  directly 
strategic  but  it  still  occupies  a  key  position 
in  the  national  economy  t)ecause  its  product 
is  a  necessary  input  for  so  many  other  large 
indu-stries   It  is  therefore  a  heavily  weighted 
item  in  every  indtistrialized  country's  whole- 
sale price  index  and  the  concern  of  govem- 
ment.s  with  prices  and  incomes  and  the  lim- 
itation   of    inflation    inevitably    mak?s    the 
price  of  steel  a  key  political  issue    Another 
concern,   as  with   textiles,   is  •vith   the  level 
of  emplo>'ment    In  both  industries,  produc- 
tion often   tends  to   t>e  geographically  con- 
centrated,  with   the  result    that    the   ability 
of  producers   and   unions   to  exert   political 
pressure  is  multiplied  by  concentration.^  of 
voting  power    In  steel,  fne  problem  is  more 
acutely  felt   in  recessions,  steel  markets  be- 
ing much  more  subject  to  cyclical  variations 
in  demand  than  the  markets  for  textiles 


TABtt  3.-PtRCtNTAGE  SHARES  OF  WORtD  STttt  MARKET 


TABIE  4  -JAPANS  SHARE  OF  IRON  AND  STEtt  IMPORTS  BY  AREA,  1963-76 


Yttr 


Community 


North 
America 


Rest  of  West- 
ern Europe 


Eastern 
Europe 


Year 


North 
America 


Western 
Europe 


OPEC 


Communist 
NOPEC  Uoc 


Total 


1964. 
1966. 

196S. 
1970. 
1972. 


tt.i 
SO  8 
V  7 
3V0 
38.2 


21.6 
27.0 
27.7 
31.7 
34.7 


10  7 
4  2 
4.5 

12.6 
3.9 


7.4 
6.6 
6.8 
6.1 
S.6 


10  1 
9  6 
10.6 
12.1 
11.6 


1963. 
1968. 
1970. 
1972. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


27 
3S 
3S 
33 
34 
3S 
42 


2  4  » 

2           10  tS 

5  27  33  U  17 

»  "                 "  S  H 

5  3s           44  a  a 

6  42  39  16  a 

7  24 


Source:  Official  Journal  ol  the  European  Communities,  19,  C232  (October  1976). 


Source:  B.  Nowzad,  The  Rist  of  Prolectionism,  from  GATT  ■material. 


TABtt   5. 


PERCENTAGE    SHARES   OF   WORtD   RAW   STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


19S0 

19G0 

1970 

19771 

Western  Europe...... 

27 

32 

26 

2& 

6 

8 

27 
20 
26 

16 
8 

23 

United  States       

47 

17 

Eastern  Europe- 

19 

3 

31 
15 

SK::::::::::::::: 

2 

11 

I  Estimated. 

!  Not  U.S.S.R. 

Source   International  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  form  In  which  the  state  in  developed 
countries  is  involved  wTth  the  steel  producers 
varies  much  more  than  the  de-:ree  of  involve- 
ment. The  postwar  French  steel  industry,  for 
example,  initially  remained  m  diffused  pn- 
vate  hands.  Through  tlie  1966  Steel  Conven- 
tion, an  agreement  l>etween  the  government 
and  the  strong.  old-esUiblished  Chambre 
Syndicate  de  le  Slderurgie  Francaise  iCSSFi 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
state  planning  in  return  for  state  aid  cov- 
ering up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  modern- 
ization investment,  the  industry  became 
more  closely  associated  with  the  government 
And  recently  it  has  undergone  the  common 
process  of  state-aided  concentration  in  order 
to  create  out  of  thirty-odd  compyanies  two 
national  enterprises.  Usinor-Lorraine-Escaut 
and  Wendel-Sldelor  ThLs  corresponds  more 
closely  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Japanese  MITI  and  the  six  major  steel  pro- 
ducers than  It  does  with  that  in  Germany  on 
one  side  or  that  In  Britain  on  the  other  The 
former  was  described  by  J  E  S  Hayward  as 
an  example  of  "private  control  through 
finance  capitalism."'  the  banks  exerrtslng 
a    regulatory    function    with    the    prodMccrs' 


trade  association,  and  a  brokerage  function 
between  the  producers,  to  rationalize  produc- 
tion in  times  of  oversupply  In  Britain,  the 
nationalization  of  the  steel  industry  once 
reversed  by  a  Conservative  government,  has 
now  gone  l>eyond  the  point  of  no  return  But 
unification  under  state  control  has  hardly 
helped  competitiveness  The  concern  of  the 
government  whether  Labour  or  Conserva- 
tive, to  preserve  emplo\-ment  has  rep)eatedly 
frtistrated  plans  for  rationalization  and  kept 
mills  open  lonK  after  they  became  uneco- 
nomic Tables  3  4  and  5  present  the  per- 
centage shares  of  the  world  steel  market. 
Japan's  share  of  iron  and  steel  imports  by 
area,  and  percentape  shares  of  wor'.d  raw  steel 
production 

Yet  despite  these  substantial  difTerences 
and  quite  stmnc  earlier  resi.-rtance  to  the  au- 
thonty  of  the  ECSC  and  the  Community,  the 
Europeans  nave  recently  come  t.o  accept  the 
need  for  a  common  external  .steel  policy  in 
order  to  deal  more  effectively  than  each 
could  alone  with  the  l.'nifed  States  and  with 
Japan  Attitudes  have  chanped  .since  1966 
when  the  French  vetoed  the  u.se  of  C<-^nmii- 
nlty  fund.'^ — on  the  pattern  of  the  FEOGA 
funds  for  agriculture— to  provide  E'.iropean 
Community  subsidies  to  coopera':\e  step] 
producers  In  consequence  they  have  con- 
tinued to  depend  on  national  .subsidies  Yet 
tinder  the  pressure  from  Japanese  exports 
made  more  acute  by  US  protectionLsm 
Viscount  D'Avipnon  has  been  able  in  recent 
years  to  win  support  for  Joint  romm:in;!y 
negotiations. 

TABLE  6.     STEEL  IMPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dotlars] 


TABLE  6.-STEEL  IMP0R1S  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES-Co«. 
|ln  millions  of  US.  dollars] 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Federal  Re- 

public of 

Germany 

.      215 

229 

335 

32b 

3% 

M^ 

*Ci 

155 

146 

220 

•221 

2t)l 

4«t) 

199 

Canada  . 

215 

777 

297 

308 

3?4 

bI5 

524 

Developing 

60 

73 

;29 

245 

244 

bM 

229 

Total,  world. 

.  1,820  2.120  2.735  2.945 

2, 968  5.  704  4, 197 

1969    1970    1971    1972    1973    1974    1975 


"J.  Hayward  In  Fig  Business-  and  the 
State-  Changing  rrlations  m  Western  Europe. 
R  Vernon,  ed  (Cambridge,  Ma.s.s  Harvard 
University  Press.  1974). 


jipan 730      905  1.012  1.042      968  2  104  1861 

'■^"Kingdon.  120      122      194      19?      184      199      193 

France 123      170      232      234      218      442      252 


Source:   U.N.   Yearbook  o(   International   Trade  Statistics, 

vol.  I  (1975  76.) 

Once  again,  as  with  textiles,  the  initiative 
for  negotiations  on  market -shannp  came 
from  the  United  Stales  But  this  time  it 
proved  rather  more  difficult  to  arrange  with- 
in the  legal  framework  of  existing  interna- 
tional agreements  The  first  agreement  on 
voluntary  export  restrictions  m  steel  was 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  Japan 
in  1968.  binding  the  United  Stales  to  put  no 
further  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports 
until  the  end  of  1371 — a  provision  which  was 
broken  completely  by  the  Nixon-Connally 
import  surcharge  of  1971.  Even  more  effective 
was  the  enforced  revaluation  of  the  yen  m 
the  Smithsonian  Agreemei.t  The  ens-ulng 
negotiations  were,  not  surprisingly  long  and 
difficult,  and  were  complicated  by  European 
efforts,  conducted  by  M  Jacques  Ferry  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  producers'  association 
to  negotiate  in  parallel  to  ensure  that  Japa- 
nese exports  diverted  from  the  US  market 
did  not  drown  th-  European  one  The  third 
side  of  the  triangle  wa.s  closed  by  a  US  -EEC- 
Britaln  agreement  in  May  1972  Steel  im- 
ports to  the  US  from  1969  1976  -a::  bf  seer, 
in  Table  6 

The  intemstiona!  steel  situation  however 
was  radically  changed  by  the  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  1974   5   «her.  tnt 
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Trade   Act   of    1974   gave   the   President   per- 
sonal   authorlly    to    Impose    impurt    quutua 
whenever    Imports    became    a    "substantial 
cause  of  serious  Injury"  to  US.  industry  and 
employment    The   specialty   steel    producers 
(along  with  producers  of  shoes,  mushrooms, 
cars,  ferroc>*nlde  and  other  goods i   quickly 
responded  with  a  claim  for  unilateral  protec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  heavy  unemployment 
in    the    post-oil -crisis    recession     But    while 
the    old    prartlce    of    food    and    oil    Import 
quotas  could  be  squared  with  GAIT  princi- 
ples  on    the    strength    of    the    "grandfather 
clause"   exempllng   pre-existing   trade  policy 
measures,   action   under   the    1974   Trade  Act 
had  no  such  excuse  and  was.  in  fact,  a  direct 
contravention  of  QATT  principles    Moreover 
It    sanctioned    the   unilateral    assignment   o: 
quotas    to   exporting   countries    whenever   a 
significant  share  of  the  market  was  alread.' 
subject   to   voluntary   restraints    Conclusion 
of  a  US  -Japanese  agreement  in  1976  there- 
fore opened  the  way  for  the  United  States  to 
Impose  quotas  without  consulting  the  Euro- 
peans   tor  when  it  had  first  tried  to  negoti- 
ate, Sweden  for  one  replied  that  it  had  not 
so    far   accepted    "voluntary"   restraints   and 
still    did    not   care   to   do   so    To   cut   a   long 
story   short,    the    US    strategy  of   using   us 
leverage    on    Japan    to    put    the    Europeans 
under    pressure    not    only    exacerbated    the 
problems  of  managing  the  EEC  steel   Indus- 
try.  It   also  sowed   very   profound  dissension 
between  Europeans  and  Japanese 

TABLE  7  -U.S.  STEfL  SUPPIY 
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App*- 

Ptrcenliie 

Year 

SWp- 

Less 

Ptui 

rtnt 

ol 

impoils 

fn#nts 

eiports 

imparts 

supply 

in 

supply 

1970. 

90.8 

7  0 

97  1 

13  8 

1971 

87.0 

2  t 

ID?  S 

17  9 

197i! 

91  8 

?  9 

106  6 

16  6 

1973 

111.4 

4    1 

122  i 

12  4 

I97« 

109  4 

i  8 

119.6 

13.4 

1975..    . 

79.9 

i  9 

U'.O 

89  n 

13.5 

1976 

89.4 

.6 

14  3 

101   1 

14  t 

197/1... 

47.2 

1.4 

•.0 

44.1 

14.9 

■  Jsnuary-lunt. 

Source   Financial  Iimev  Au|.  30,  1977. 

Moreover  In  this  case,  unlike  textiles.  It 
was  hard  to  argue  a  welfare  case  on  behalf 
of  the  protected  US  steel  Industry  Un- 
employment within  the  Industry  was  not 
due  to  Invading  imports  it  was  primarilv 
the  reflection  of  the  recession  coming  on 
top  of  low  Investment  and  falling  profit- 
ability and  productivity  The  US  steel  sup- 
ply from  1970-1977  can  be  seen  In  Table  7 
A  1977  report  by  Charles  Bradford  for  the 
big  Wall  Street  brokers  Merrill.  Lynch  Is 
clear  on  this  point  Japanese  steel  takes  half 
the  man-hours  to  produce  that  American 
steel  takes,  and  Investment  In  only  one 
medium-sized  steel  mill  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  against  Japanese  Investment  m  eight 
giant  steel  mills,  has  the  result  that  US 
steel  producers  operate  at  a  loss  Japanese 
at  a  profit  And  a  powerful  motive  for  U  S 
3teel  producers  seeking  additional  protec- 
tion was  less  the  level  of  unemployment 
than  the  capital  costs  they  faced  In  con- 
forming to  environmental  and  p<illutlon 
controls  The  Import  quotas  against  Japan 
allowed  them  to  raise  US  steel  prices  by 
6  percent  shifting  the  antl-pollutlon  coats 
of  the  industry  onto  its  foreign  competitors 
and  Its  domestic  consumers  It  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  large  and  powerful 
United  Steelworkers  labor  union,  observing 
thU  scene,  decided  that  they  too  were 
entitled  to  a  share  and  put  in  a  wage  claim 
that  confilcted  with  government  antl- 
Inflatlon  policy 

Thus,  though  m  Us  essentials  the  bargain- 
ing process  between  the  major-market  coun- 
try seeking  to  cut  imports  on  the  one  side 
and  the  major-producer  country  seeking  to 
maintain  a  secure  outlet  for  production  on 


the  other.  Is  still  much  the  same — the  latter 
tending  to  give  way  under  threat  of  even 
more  draconlan  restrictions  being  levied 
against  it  if  u  does  not  comply— the  conse- 
quences in  steel  seem  rather  more  far- 
reaching  both  internally  and  internationally 
than  In  textiles.  Internally  there  is  little 
doubt  that  U  S.  demands  —paradoxically  for 
a  country  fond  of  proclaiming  its  Ijellef  In 
competition  and  Its  opposition  to  trusts  and 
other  combinations  m  restraint  of  trade — 
have  actively  fostered  the  growth  of  cartel 
arrangements  among  lU  adversaries.  In  both 
Japan  and  Europe,  the  producers.  In  order 
to  manage  their  end  of  the  constricted 
market,  have  been  obliged  to  intensify 
arrangements  to  regulate  output  among 
themselves  In  Japan,  the  1976  agreement 
with  the  United  States  forced  creation  of  a 
new  twenty-one  member  cartel  among  the 
producers  of  specialty  steels  ■'  In  Europe, 
there  Is  not  only  the  new  and  very  strong 
EUROFER  organization  of  producers,  but 
the  German  steel  producers  have  set  up 
within  EUROFER  a  new  association.  DENE- 
LUX,  with  steel  producers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries 

Without  the  executive  power  of  these  pro- 
ducer associations  over  their  members,   the 
European   Community  would  have  found  It 
far  more  difficult  to  follow  the  US    lead  in 
setting  reference  prices  for  different  types  of 
steel  products  The  1976  agreement  on  volun- 
tary   export    restrictions,    accompanied     by 
price  rises,  was  followed  by  the  Simonet  Plan 
giving   guidelines   to  steel    producers   in    the 
Community     The    O'Avignon    Plan    of    1977 
went  further,  setting  mandatory   minimum 
prices  for  reinforced  steel   bars  and   Indica- 
tive prices   I  as  In   the  CAP)    for  other  steel 
products    And   after   the  United  States  had 
Judicially  set   reference  prices   for  Japanese 
steel  imports  in  the  autumn  of  1977— below 
which  any  Imports  were  unilaterally  Judged 
to    be   selling    below    production    costs.    1  e.. 
dumped — the  Europeans  followed  suit  with  a 
system  of  import  levies  on  Imports  of  Japa- 
nese steel  which  could  not  enter  the  EC  mar- 
ket If  prices  were  more  than  6  percent   (or 
4  5  percent  for  special  steels)  tielow  the  Com- 
munity's  Indicative   prices    On   this   basis,   a 
new    triangular    agreement    on    market    re- 
strictions was  signed  on  30  November   1977. 
between    the   United   States.   Japan   and   the 
Community     But  once   started   on    the   path 
to  management  of  a  highly  integrated  world 
market,    it    Is   difflcult    to  stop   with   Just   a 
triangular  agreement  between  the  main  pro- 
tagonists  In  March  1978.  the  EC  decided  that 
It    needed    to   cluse    the    backdoors   into   the 
Community  markets  and  concluded  a  similar 
agreement    with    the    European    Free    Trade 
.\rea  lEFTA)   countries  which  allowed  them 
somewhat  easier  access  ( 13  percent  below  the 
indicative  prices  )  than  the  Japanese 

The  Community  has  also  built  up  suc- 
cessful and  active  "contact  groups"  with 
other  countries.  Including  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  This  is  a  new  low-profile,  some- 
times almost  invisible,  kind  of  Industrial 
diplomacy  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Japan  In 
1973  in  response  to  European  appeals,  for 
Instance,  were  never  published  In  any  de- 
tail But  as  With  the  EC  textile  policy,  this 
diplomacy  is  essentially  short-term  and 
pragmatic — and  consequently  unpredictable 
and  precarious  On  top  of  the  Inherently  un- 
stable and  cyclical  character  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, therefore,  there  has  developed  a  ram- 
shackle political  structure  of  ad  hoc  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  Japan  and  the  European  Com- 
munity, the  European  Community  and  the 
United  States,   these   triangular  links  being 

"•M  Hudson.  Global  Fracture  the  new 
international  economic  order  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row.  1977)  The  cartel  also  made 
It  easier  to  get  around  US  limits  on  ton- 
nage of  steel  Imports  by  substituting  high 
value  special  steels  for  more  ordinary  grades. 


supplemented  by  bilateral  relationships  be- 
tween each  of  the  major  actors  and  a  scries 
of  minor  ones  Growing  interdependence 
meanwhile  adds  to  the  poteiuial  sources  of 
conllict  among  national  governments  and  to 
their  mutual  sensitivity  lu  the  fields  of  In- 
natlon  policy,  balance  of  payments  policy, 
and  industrial  employment  iwUcy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  first  conclusion,  which  need  only  be 
mentioned  briefly,  is  a  methodological  one. 
The  diHereaces  between  sectors — which  may 
be  many  including  the  rates  of  technological 
change,  in  market  behavior  or  strufture.  in 
the  nature  and  objectives  ol  buyers  and 
sellers,  as  well  as  the  political  concerns  and 
Involvement  of  governments — do  signifi- 
cantly affect  national  policy  making  and 
therefore  the  process  and  prospects  of  inter- 
national diplomacy  However  sketchy,  the 
sectoral  analysis  in  this  paper  has  surely 
demonstrated  what  has  already  emerged  In 
the  debates  over  '.he  politics  of  energy  and 
the  stabilization  ol  commodities — that  sec- 
toral variables  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  diplomatic  (who  negotiates)  and  the  In- 
stitutional (Where  they  negotiate)  ones. 
Anal.Nsis  of  world  politics.  It  seems,  can  some- 
times be  better  conducted  within  a  sectoral 
framework  than  within  the  state  state  one 

One  substantial  hypothesis  emerges  from 
consideration  of  the  obvious  common  denom- 
inator among  the  two  sectors  In  contrast  to 
other  parts  of  the  global  production  struc- 
ture within  these  sectors  production  is  still 
primarily  organized  nationally  by  enterprises 
whtch  may  trade  extensively  but  do  not  for 
the  mast  part  manufacture  In  more  than  one 
national  territory.  In  other  sectors,  produc- 
tion is.  increasingly.  International  and  takes 
place  in  more  than  one  country  and  follow- 
ing a  centrally-directed  global  strategy  Sec- 
toral studies  suggest  that  international  pro- 
duction tends  to  reduce  the  grounds  for  con- 
flict between  states  while  national  produc- 
tion exacerbates  international  conflict  The 
grounds  for  conflict  and  the  difficulties  of 
international  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  state  pollcie.s  by  organizations  like  the 
OECD  are  still  further  Increased  If  the  na- 
tional sector  are  those  In  which  modes  of 
production  are  labor-intensive  and  where  the 
pressures  on  governments  to  save  Jobs  bv  re- 
sorting to  protectionist  trade  practices  are 
especially  strong 

The  hypothesis  that  International  produc- 
tion In  the  economic  structure  reduces  ten- 
sion In  the  International  political  structure 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  a 
third  industrial  sector  In  which  (In  contrast 
to  these  two)  most  production  is  very  strik- 
ingly organized  transnationally.  even  though 
It   Is  still   fairly  labor  Intensive    This  Is  the 
automotive    sector    which    has    also    experi- 
enced rapid  Japanese  invasion  of  other  na- 
tional  markets-  but   in   which   most  of  the 
biggest  products  (General  Motors.  Ford.  Fiat. 
Volkswagen)    have   developed    International 
production  strategies  to  the  point   where  a 
car  or   truck   may   be   made   of  components 
manufactured  to  a  master  design  in  three  or 
four  different  countries   The  result  has  been 
that  there  has  been  little  international  con- 
flict  or   dipolmatic   bargaining  over   market 
shares   The  only  moans  of  consequence  have 
come    from   a   declining   national   champion. 
British    Leyland.    which   opted    for   national 
rather  than  international   production  when 
It  sold  off  Its  Italian  affiliate.  Innocentl    In 
1975  British  Leyland  supported  by  US   auto- 
mobile subsidiaries   In   Britain   succeeded  In 
getting  a  voluntary  export  limitation  agree- 
ment from  the  major  Japanese  corporation. 
At   first,   when   they   tried   early   in    1978   to 
negotiate    an    extension    of    the    agreement, 
they   were   met   with   refusal    Eventually  the 
Japanese    agreed    to   restrict    shipments    but 
not  sales  and  the  matter  remains  a  poten- 
tially hot  political  Issue. 
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The  fact  that  'he  sectors  considered  are  all 
based  on  national  modes  of  production 
brings  the  problem  of  being  labor-intensive 
into  sharp  focus  As  a  resuU  of  these  charac- 
teristics, conflict  over  market  shares  «,hen 
demand  shrinks  or  grows  slowly  tends  to  be 
International  Governments  of  indus:rlalized 
countries  have  shown  a  marked  readiness  In 
eacQ  of  the  three  sectors  to  put  their  indi- 
vidual economic  interests — in  employment, 
especially— ahead  of  collective  Inicrn&tlonal 
ones  There  has  been  a  consequent  erosion  m 
the  respect  paid  to  International  aRreemenls. 
charters  and  declarations,  and  even  custom- 
an,-  practices.  This  decline  into  national  in- 
dividualism follows  a  similar  trend  in  mone- 
tary manat'ernent.  m  arms  control,  in  the 
provision  of  development  aid.  and  In  the 
management  of  fisheries  and  the  seabed 
Thus,  m  the  1960s  It  was  possible  for  tht 
CurzoJis  to  conclude  that  governments  had 
recognized  by  their  actions  that  in  trade,  as 
in  traffic  management.  "It  is  in  everybody's 
Interest  to  follow  a  few  simple  rules."  "  But 
in  the  14705,  Judging  by  the  evidence  of  these 
two  sectors.  It  Is  plain  that  almost  every  one 
of  the  major  Industrialized  countries  has 
been  ready  to  act  unilaterally  In  defiance  of 
the  few  simple  rules"  and  to  argue  about  it 
afterwards  Britain  In  April  and  France  In 
June  1977  acted  unilaterally  and  contrary  to 
European  Community  rules  to  impose  quotas 
on  textile  imports. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  British  government 
oRered  £65  million  In  special  aid  to  British 
shipyards,  and  there  has  been  a  general  trend 
among  European  countries  In  the  past  year  to 
oiler  so't  or  guaranteed  loans  to  domestic  or 
foreign  buyers  who  will  replenish  empty 
order  books,  making  a  sieve  out  of  OECD 
agreements  setting  the  limits  for  export 
credit  for  ships.  And  although  the  United 
States  argued  forcefully  in  July  1977  for  an 
extension  of  the  Multi-Fibre  Textile  Agree- 
ment, it  was  the  first  government  when 
these  arguments  were  not  at  once  accepted, 
to  rush  to  renegotiate  bilateral  agreements 
modifying  the  MF.\  with  Hong  Kong.  Tai- 
wan, and  other  textile  exporters  in  the  rhlrd 
World.  In  ihort.  the  evidence  that  every 
major  industrial  country  -and  some  minor 
ones — is  now  following  a  strategy  on  these 
sectors  of  i-rade  policy  of  "each  for  himself  — 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  Is  accumu- 
lating 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed attemp'  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
agreement  to  cover  over  the  reality.  Much 
midnight  oil  hais  been  burnt,  reams  of  paper 
used  in  efforts  to  preserve  the  courtesies  of 
international  cooperation  and  debate  while 
negotiators  actually  pursued  their  divergent 
national  Interests  In  each  of  the  Interna- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  trade 
matters — especially  the  GATT.  the  OECD. 
and  the  European  Community — their  secre- 
tariats, and  many  national  officials,  have 
seemed  at  some  pains  to  see  that  provocative 
policies  did  not  provoke,  that  threatening 
postures  were  not  interpreted  as  such,  and 
that  counter-threats  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  officials  concerned  with  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  i  MTN) .  for  example,  were 
clearly  instructed  by  their  governments  that 
they  must  on  no  account  fall  to  come  up 
with  some  agreement,  however  precarious 
and  partial  It  might  be. 

Why  the  officials  concerned  have  acted 
thus  Is  still  unclear  More  detailed  research 
would  be  needed  to  establish  for  certain  how- 
much  thLs  delicacy  may  be  attributed  simply 
to  the  determination  of  International  bu- 
reaucracies to  play  an  Intermedlatory  role 
no  matter  how  far  apart  the  parties  to  a 
conflict  of  Interest  One  result  is  that  they 
fiprear  to  have  Increasingly  functioned  as 
leEltimlzcrs  of  economic  nationall.>'m  rather 
than  as  the  administrators  of  International 
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"reK'.mes     a.s  Keohane  and  Nye  would  huve  us 
call  them 

Additionally  (or  alternatively  i .  the  mutual 
tolerance   of   protectionism    could,    up   to   a 
point,  be  genuine    The  coincidence  noted  at 
the   beginn.ng   between    increased    trade   re- 
striction  and    unabated   proliferation   of   in- 
ternational   direct    investment    and    produc- 
tlon-sharlnt;  multiplies  the  hostajTes  in  for- 
eign control  and  diversifies  the  economic  in- 
terests  of    companies   and   states;    the    dis- 
tinction between     one  of  ours     and  "one  of 
theirs"   becomes   blurred   as   a   side  effect   of 
economic    inteRration      Another    subsidiary 
explanation   may   lie   in   the   widespread   as- 
sumption    that     if     trade     diplomacy     ever 
stopped  going  towards  greater  liberalization. 
It    would    slide    rapidly    bark    to    perdition. 
This  might  be  called  the    "Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous assumption";  it  underlies  much  of  the 
vehement     denunciation     of     recent     policy 
measures  by  Dr    Tumllr  and  his  staff  In  the 
GATT    It    suggests    that    one    indulgence   in 
protectionism,   like   one   sxig   at    the    bottle. 
IS  apt  to  be  the  fatal  first  of  many.  Relapse 
into  trade  wars    as  into  hopeless  alcohol  de- 
pendence,  would   soon    follow     In    its   simple 
form,    this   asiumption    imuch    hearr!    when 
the  United  States  provoked  the  "dollar  crisis  ' 
of  1971 ).  now  looks  to  have  been  largely  un- 
founded   The   threshold   to   disaster   is   not 
quite  as  low  as  it   was  thought  to  t)e    Yet  In 
the  longer  run.  anxiety  for  the  consequences 
of  market-sharing  arrangements  may  not  be 
altogether    misplaced. 

In  contrast  to  the  diplomacy  of  trade  lib- 
eralization, the  outcome  of  negotiated 
market -sharing  is  substantially  less  stable. 
If  all  the  parties  were  expanding  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  simultaneously,  and  if  all 
the  factors  affecting  their  producMon  costs 
and  the  Internal  strticture  of  their  domestic 
industries  were  Identical  then  this  disinte- 
grative tendency  to  violation,  repudiation, 
and  rejection  of  market-sharing  arrange- 
ments might  be  less  marked  But  in  each  of 
these  sectors,  there  is  also  the  further  prob- 
lem, quite  acute  in  textiles,  ethylene,  ship- 
b'lildlng.  and  even  in  steel,  of  increased  p.-es- 
sure  on  world  markets  from  frontrunners 
among  the  developing  countries  If  they  aie 
unable  (as  the  evidence  suggests)  to  find  any 
lever  to  force  the  rich  countries  to  open  up 
their  markets  to  ihem.  then  their  only  al- 
ternative is  to  put  even  higher  barriers 
against  the  exports  of  those  countries  to 
them. 

In  making  the  point  about  the  inherent 
instability  of  marker -sharing  arrangemencs. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  Canadian  economist.  Professor 
T.  K  Warley.  on  the  results  of  similar  agree- 
ments for  the  sharing  of  agricultural  mark- 
ets. His  observation  is  all  the  more  relevant 
since  it  now  seems  that  the  same  political 
attitudes  (putting  welfare  considerations 
above  efficiency)  which  were  widely  adopted 
in  industrial  countries  towards  farmers  and 
peasants  are  now  being  adopted  in  those 
same  countries  towards  industrial  workers 
and  manufacturing  enterprises: 

"nternational  arrangements  such  as  those 
deicr.bed  are  as  inherently  unstable  as  are 
similar  arrangements  between  firms  in  oli- 
gopolistic industries  at  the  national  level. 
Recusants  and  fringe  competitors  can  dis- 
rupt the  arrangement.  The  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  market  stablisation  and  price  main- 
tenance are  not  borne  equally  Strains  can 
develop  if  the  participants  take  different 
views  on  prospective  market  conditions,  or  if 
they  differ  widely  in  their  efficiency,  balance 
of  pavments  positions,  or  in  their  capacity 
to  control  production  or  manage  stocks.  The 
natural  development  of  such  arrangements 
is  for  them  either  to  disintegrate  or  for  some 
higher  form  of  organization  to  be  sought  in 


which  objectives  and  rules  are  more   clea.-  y 
articulated."  " 

Tne  trouble,  as  we  now  begin  to  see  as 
clear'.y  in  industrial  markei-shanng  as  we 
have  Ui  agricultural  market-sharing,  is  that 
such  agreed  objectives  and  universal  rules 
are  almoii  impossible  to  achieve  in  practice. 
Diamonds  are  a  perenn.al  exception  and  oil 
a  more  or  less  temporary  one.) 

By  contrast,  the  general  body  of  rules  em- 
bodied m  the  GATT  and  the  formulae  de- 
veloped i.-.omeiimes  with  rather  obscure 
logic)  for  international  negotiation  did  give 
the  important  appearance  of  permanency. 
For.  whether  one  agrees  or  noi  -Aith  the  neo- 
Uassical  argument  that  trade  lil>era!ization 
gave  everyone  welfare  gains  fiom  the  more  ef- 
ncient  allocation  of  resources  which  it  made 
possible,  there  can  be  liMle  doub:  that  while 
it  lasted  the  practice  of  trade  liberalization 
did  at  least  have  certain  built-in  stabilizing 
effects,  creating  confidence  and  encouraging 
economic  development  The  GAIT  rules  for 
trade  liberalization  and  the  processes  of  ex- 
cliangmg  tariff  reductions  which  they  made 
pOMible  seemed  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
system  and  created  confidence  in  a  steady 
one-way  trend  There  was  the  ratchet  device 
of  the  no-new-preference  principle,  the  MFN 
principle  applied  to  tariff  cuts,  and  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  increased  risk  attached  to  im- 
port surcharges  and  other  "temporary  "  trade 
barriers — aliof  which  gave  a  certain  reassur- 
ance that  these  barriers,  once  lowered,  would 
not  be  lightly  or  massively  raised  again 

By  contrast  if  such  International  agree- 
ments as  are  possible  are  thought  to  be 
precarious  and  apt  at  any  moment  to  col- 
lapse, it  becomes  much  more  difficult  for  In- 
ternational institutions  to  play  the  same  con- 
tinuous role  that  they  have  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  the  worlds  trade  or  Its 
money.  It  may  not  In  the  long  run  matter 
much — to  use  a  distinction  stressed  in  an 
analysis  by  Henrik  and  Michele  Schmiegelow 
of  France's  external  monetary  policy — 
whether  th3  intention  behind  the  trade 
diplomacy  is  "diplomatic  mercantilism"'  or 
■political  mercantilism  "  Whether  It  Is  ag- 
gressive or  defensive,  economic  protection- 
ism Is  still  hurtful  and  the  resi>onse  from 
the  victims  may  not  be  indefinitely  tolerant 
'n  that  light,  the  frantic  search  for  negotiat- 
ing texts,  statements  of  agreement  on  gen- 
eral principle  and  even  subscription  U>  mag- 
niloquent documents  like  the  Charter  on  the 
Economic  Rig.hts  and  Duties  of  States  may 
onlv  reflect  a  btireaucratic  need  (symblot- 
ically  shared  by  international  officials  and 
national  delegations)  for  reassurance  when 
faced  With  appr.iaching  disaster  We  should 
not  forget  in  this  connection  the  fate  of 
-Similar  fine-sounding  texts  in  the  inter-war 
"ears. 

One  last  conclusion  seems  fairly  strongly 
supported  by  the  evidenc? :  the  trend  away 
from  the  market  economy— what  Hellbroner 
calls  the  decline  of  the  business  civilisa- 
tion"— towards  the  greater  involvement  of 
state  in  the  business  and  the  preater  de- 
pendence of  business  on  government  In  each 
of  the  two  sectors  considered  and  in  many 
others  as  well,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  involvement  of  Etiropea.i 
and  American  governments  in  eronomi.- 
matters  supposedly  belonging  to  the  priva'e 
sector.  Often  too.  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  political  role  of  trade  asso- 
ciations or  producers'  orsanlzation.s  both 
within  the  state  and  directly  In  international 
economic  diplomacy  As  a  kind  of  syndi- 
calism has  come  in  by  the  front  door,  non- 
discriminating multinationalism  m  trade 
policy  has  gone  out  by  the  back  door 
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Ihe  tendency  has  Imporrant  political  Im- 
plications for  the  international  polUlral 
economy,  which  It  may  still  be  too  early  fi'Ily 
to  perceive  or  anaivze  Briefly,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  1930a  which  we  call  the  Key- 
ne^lan  revolution  brought  the  political  and 
economic  power  of  the  state  Into  action  In 
order  to  make  good  the  shortcomings  of  the 
capitalist  economic  system,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  welfare  and  'he  deliberate  exercise 
of  compensatory  demand  management  So 
long  as  either  national  economies  were  rela- 
tively little  penetrated  by  foreign  trade  and 
International  productloii  land  balance  of 
payments  therefore  still  predominantly  de- 
termined by  the  current  trade  balance  I.  and 
so  long  as  the  International  environment 
allowed  Keynesian  policies  to  achieve  some 
growth  In  the  national  economies,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  capitalism  appeared 
to  have  been  found  But  m  the  1970s  we  have 
seen  a  situation  In  which  the  Industrialized 
countries  have  experienced  an  extended  re- 
cession set  oft  by  the  deflationary  effects  of 
the  redistribution  of  flnanclal  resources  to 
non-consuming  oil  stales,  at  the  same  time 
as  a  tremendous  Increase  In  International 
trade  and  production  has  opened  these  econ- 
omies to  the  effects  of  this  recession.  The 
power  of  the  state  in  these  years  has  con- 
sequently been  u.sed  In  each  of  them  In  such 
a  way  as  to  exacerbate  Instead  of  to  remedy 
the  problems  of  capitalism,  makhig  adjust- 
ment more  difficult  through  competitive  sub- 
sidies and  putting  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
continued  growth  through  expanding  mar- 
keu. 

Prediction  In  such  a  situation  Is  danger- 
ous But  It  Is  hard  to  feel  overly  optimistic 
for  the  future  # 


iicitily    the      lews    media    m     tiie    IKicia.ssirieU 
portion  of  this  Transmittal 
Sincerely. 

EsNCST  Graves. 

DirectOT  0 


}'H<   posFI)  .ARMS  SALES 

•  .M.  (  HrK(  H  .Mr.  President,  section 
:i6'b'  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
rtguire.s  that  Conere.s.s  receive.s  advanced 
notification  of  proposed  amis  sale.s  un- 
der that  act  in  exce.ss  of  $25  million  or. 
in  the  ca.sc  of  major  defease  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act.  thase  in  excess  of 
$7  million  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  .sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution  The 
provision  stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

I'l  keeping  with  the  committee's  In- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full  Senate. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notification  which  has 
been  received  The  classified  annex  re- 
ferred to  in  the  covering  letter  is  avail- 
able to  Senators  m  the  office  of  the  P\>r- 
eign  Relations  Committee  room  S-116  in 
the  Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 

OcrCNSC    SE    VHITY 

Assistance  Acincy. 
Washington.  DC.   Soiember  26.   1980 
Hon    Frank  Churc  h. 

Oiairman.  Committcf  on  Foreign  Relationn. 
US.  Senate,  Wa.^nington.  DC 
Dear  Mr  CmiRrH  Pursuant  to  the  report- 
ing re<iulrempnu  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Ait.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No  81  04 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  l*tter  of  Offer  to  Australia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $7  million  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 

•  Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  was  re- 
cently .sent  a  description  of  a  newly 
formed  organi7,ation  called  the  National 
Center  for  Employee  Ownership.  The 
center  is  being  formed  by  Corey  Rasen, 
currently  a  professional  staff  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
During  the  last  2  years.  Mr  Rosen  pro- 
vided the  staff  work  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  successful  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion on  employee  ownership  sponsored  by 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  Senator 
Donald  Stewart. 

This  new  organization  has  been  cre- 
ated to  increa.se  the  undersiandinu  and 
awarene.s.s  of  employee  ownership  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Congress  lias  passed 
many  new  laws  to  provide  incentives  for 
employee  ownership,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  report  that  the  idea  i.s  growing 
rapidly. 

Nonetheless,  the  number  of  firms  with 
employee  ownership  plans  is  still  fairly 
.small  Moreover,  just  installing  an  em- 
ployee ownership  plan  i.s  no  guarantee  of 
success  To  work  at  its  full  potential,  em- 
ployee ownership  must  be  handled  very 
carefully  Managers  and  employees  must 
understand  and  adapt  to  their  new  roles 
in  employee-owned  firms  If  this  is  done, 
research  shows  that  employee  ownership 
has  a  very  strong  and  positive  impact  on 
profits,  productivity,  and  job  .satisfactimi 

The  purpose  of  the  center  will  be  two- 
fold First,  it  will  seek  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  potential  employee  owner- 
ship. It  will  organize  State  employee 
ownership  networks,  provide  information 
on  possible  areas  of  State  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  organize  a  speakers  bureau  It 
will  publish  a  regular  newsletter  and  pro- 
vide information  to  the  media. 

Second,  it  will  undertake  and  coordi- 
nate re.search  on  this  important  topic, 
and  then  summarize  this  research  In 
pamphlets  for  employee-owned  firms  It 
*'ill  create  a  network  of  consultants  and 
companies  with  experience  in  employee 
ownership  so  that  interested  people  can 
know  where  to  turn  for  expert  advice. 
It  will  do  iLs  own  consultmg  wherever 
po.ssiblc  The  goal  of  this  second  function 
will  be  to  provide  managers  and  workers 
at  employee-owned  companies  with  the 
ability  to  make  intelligent  choices  among 
the  options  employee  ownership  presents. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  critically  im- 
portant organization.  Employee  owner- 
ship. I  am  convinced,  provides  a  non- 
governmental means  to  address  many 
of  our  country's  problem.s — a  skewed 
distribution  of  the  ownership  of  wealth, 
a  growing  feeling  of  a  lack  of  control 
over  one's  own  life,  the  need  the  revita- 
lize industries  be.set  by  plant  closings, 
and  many  other  basic  concerns  If  han- 
dled properly,  employee  ownership  can 
give  a  whole  new  meaning  to  our  free 
enterprise  .system.  It  can  be  a  second 
American  revolution. 


The  center  can  help  reach  this  goal 
It  deserves  broad  support.  Mr  Rosen, 
who  earned  his  Ph.  D  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1S73.  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
employee  ownership  movement  for  some 
years  Senator  Stewart  wiil  he-ad  a  dis- 
tinguished board  of  directors  of  the  cen- 
ter I  know  that  for  my  part  I  will  look 
forward  to  working  wlih  the  center  in 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  that  a  description  of  the  center 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
The   National  Center   for   Employee 
Ownership 
The   National   Center   for  Employee  Own- 
erslup     win     be     a     tax-exempt,     non-profit 
organization   designed    to   promote   a   better 
understanding'    of    employee    ownership    of 
business    To   that  end.   tlie  Center   will   co- 
ordinate   and    undertake    research    on    em- 
ployee-owned companies,  provide  non-tech- 
nical  consulting  services   to  employers  and 
employees,     establish     a     iiatl'ina!     speakero 
bureau   on    employee   ownership,   publish   a 
regular    newsletter,    encourage    the   creation 
of  local  employee  ownership  networks,  pro- 
vide information  to  state  and  national  legis- 
lators on  potential  areas  of  legisla'ivc  action, 
and    generally    act    as    a    cUarlnghoa.se    for 
people  and   Ideas  concerned  with  this  area 
The  Center  will  not.  however,  engage  In  any 
lobbying   activities   nor  will    It  support   any 
particular  candidate  or  party 

The  Center  Is  being  created  In  respon.se  to 
the  rapid  growth  In  employee  ownership  In 
the  last  decade  Althougti  still  a  limited 
phenomenon,  more  and  more  flrms  are  be- 
coming either  partly  or  wholly  owned,  and. 
in  some  ca.ses.  managed  by  their  employees. 
This  growth  has  brought  tremendous  prom- 
ise and  potential:  It  has  also  created  Im- 
portant. If  resolvable,  problems  If  em- 
ployee ownership  Is  to  emerge  as  a  signifi- 
cant and  productive  element  In  oiir  luture 
economy,  employees  and  employeis  ni'ist 
have  a  much  better  understanding  of  how 
they  can  best  profit  from  this  new  ownership 
structure  Moreover,  since  Federal  law  al- 
ready substantially  favors  employee  owner- 
ship, if  the  idea  Is  going  to  spread  It  must 
be  through  voluntary  private  and  local 
Initiatives  Many  buslnessf)eo;)Ie  and  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, are  either  unaware  of  the  potential 
of  employee  ownership  or  have  serious  mis- 
conceptions about  how  It  works  One  of  the 
Center's  most  Important  tasks,  therefore, 
win  be  work  to  develop  this  local  and  private 
awareness 

Slmolv  encouraging  the  spread  of  emoioyee 
ownershln.  however,  most  be  secondary  to 
the  Center's  most  imnortant  task  findln« 
an-l  effectively  communleating  ways  to  mal'e 
emriloyee  ownership  work  well  Properly 
handled  employee  ownership  can  Improve 
prodiicllvil V  ml.se  promts,  lncrea.se  'vorker 
cntmensHtlon.  and  create  a  more  cooieratlve 
and  satUfvlniT  worknlace  More  Importan'lv. 
It  can  provide  all  emolovees  with  an  oipor- 
tunlty  to  partlcloate  fully  In  the  economic 
system  In  Its  most  Imoortant  sense,  em- 
ployee ownership  can  be  a  free  enterprise 
approach    to    assuring    economic    Justice 

Handled  Improperly,  however,  employee 
ownership  can  lead  to  bitterness  misunder- 
standing, and  economic  hardship,  .vs  em- 
ployees acru.se  managers  of  disre^jardlng 
their  ownership  rights  and  managers  accuse 
workers  of  unrealistic  demnnd.>^  Labor  man- 
agement relations  are  necessarily  different 
In  worker-owned  firms  and  tl.is  difference 
has  ramifications  for  compensation  .systems. 
Investment  decisions.  manaKcment  structure 
and  other  matters  This  difference  must  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  openly  and  Intel- 
ligently. 
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other  problems  arise  as  weM  In  the  pll^l. 
for  li. stance  employee  ownership  has  beer. 
used  by  some  nrms  simply  hs  a  way  to  raise 
capital  iiiexpensuciy:  In  other  cases,  com- 
panies have  lost  their  employee  ownership 
plans  due  '.</  a  failure  to  provide  inechaniEins 
for  tlie  company  to  retire  the  stock  of  em- 
ployees vtho  lea\e  the  company. 

One  company  owned  entirely  by  Its  em- 
ployees has  already  laced  a  long  strike  l.ike 
any  other  company,  employee-owned  ^.rm^ 
must  also  deal  with  the  dillicult  problems  of 
obtaining  good  management,  adequate  cap- 
ital, and  access  to  markets 

7h'?.se  problems,  and  others  like  them, 
could  prevent  employee  ownership  from  as- 
suming an  Important  role  in  the  economy. 
They  aie.  however,  avoidable,  and  a  primary 
fu'icilon  o.  the  Center  will  be  to  provide  in- 
'orTiation  on  just  how  they  can  be  avoided 
Coupled  with  its  activities  to  Inform  a  broad 
range  of  people  about  the  potential  of  em- 
ployee ownership,  these  efforts  shou'.d  sub- 
stantially increaie  the  rate  of  adoption  of 
carefully  designed  employee  ownership  plans 
backurouno 
In  the  last  ten  \ears  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  In  the  use  of  employee 
ownership  plans  The  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  estimates  tha'  there  are  new  over 
3.000  companies  with  Employee  £lock  Own- 
ership Plan;.  iK-SOPs),  wherea.s  there  were 
only  a  few  hundred  Just  one  decade  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  other  f-.rms  of  employee  own- 
ership producer  cooperatives,  stock  par- 
chase  plans,  and  other  approaches  appear  to 
be  growing  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other 
time 

While  most  employee  ownership  plans 
pr-'.'lde  w.rkers  with  only  a  small  Interest  in 
their  company,  an  Increasing  number  of 
companies  have  become  majority  owned  by 
emp:ovee3.  Even  excluding  small  producer 
cooperatives,  ihe  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  at  least  100  companies, 
ranging  in  si/e  from  under  twenty  employee; 
It  over  10.000.  are  now  majority  owned  by 
emplojees  An  undetermined  number  of  the^e 
companies  also  have  their  Board  of  Directors 
elected  by  emplovees.  and  most  appear  to 
have  installed  employee  p.irtlclpatlon  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  <  r  another 

This  growth  h-s  come  largely  in  response 
to  tw  J  developments:  the  passage  of  major 
federal  let'lslation  to  enco:jrage  employer- 
ownership  and  the  increasing  understandlnt' 
(f  how  emrilovee  ownership  can  be  used  to 
deal  with  plant  closing  situations  (although 
plant  closinps  are  only  one  of  the  areas  of 
growth  lor  employee  ownership). 

In  the  first  area.  Congress  has  passed  sev- 
eral laws  in  the  past  hve  years  to  encourage 
empi  yee  ownership  Em; 'oyee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  (ESOPsi  have  been  particularly 
fnvored  In  the  tax  code  Comoanles  that  bor- 
row through  E.sOPs.  for  instance,  can  deduct 
both  the  principal  and  Interest  portions  of 
their  loans  from  their  Income  tax.  Owners 
who  sell  stack  to  ESOPs  are  given  lower  tax 
rates  on  the.r  gains  In  some  cases,  tax  credits 
can  be  pas.sed  throueh  directly  to  ESOP 
trusts,  at  no  cost  to  the  company  At  the 
sime  time,  producer  cooperatives  which  have 
had  'avor.ible  tax  status  for  manv  years,  but 
were  primarily  limited  to  agriculture,  are 
iiw  occurring  more  frequently  in  Industrial 
Arms. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  employee  ownership 
supporters  turcecded  In  passing  legislation 
or  winning  agency  administrative  agree- 
ments to  authorize  federal  economic  assist- 
ance programs  to  make  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  grants  for  employee  ownership. 
Every  federal  agency  Involved  In  develop- 
ment finance.  In  fact,  can  and  does  help  em- 
ployees become  owners. 

In  part  hpcraise  of  this  legislation,  and  In 
part  becausf  of  creative  etTorts  of  local 
people,  iherr  has  been  an  Increasing  tend- 
ency for  employees  to  purchase  plants  that 
would  otherv/ise  close,  for  retiring  owners  to 


transfer  tlu-ir  tompanie.s  to  thnr  cmpivAce 
for  ongoing  firms  to  grant  substantial  owner- 
ship  shares   to   their   workerf,   and   for   new 
worker-owned  enterprises  to  get  started. 

In  the  area  of  plant  closings,  preliminary 
data  gathered  at  Cornell  University  Indtcatc- 
ihat  at  least  60  buyouts  have  occurred  m 
this  decade  Impressively,  as  of  1979,  Cornell 
researchers  were  not  aware  of  any  failures 
among  the  new  firms.  Success  has  not  been 
limited  to  buyouts,  however,  and  despite  the 
publicity  this  route  to  employee  ownership 
has  received,  it  represents  on:y  one  of  several 
modes. 

The  UnivcrsUy  of  Michigan':,  Survey  Re- 
search Center  for  instance,  found  that  the 
38  employee-owned  companies  it  surveyed 
were  1-6  limes  as  profitable  as  comparable, 
conventionally-owned  firms.  Althouch  the 
Michigan  study  was  a  landmark,  and  other 
studies  hive  been  done  or  are  in  progress, 
research  on  employee  ownership  remains 
more  suggestive  than  conclusive.  Nonethe- 
less, the  research  that  has  been  done  indi- 
cates that  employee  ownership  could  have  a 
significant  and  positive  etlcc!  on  profits,  pro- 
ductivity and  Job  satisfaction. 

Tne  real  promise  of  employee  ownership, 
however,  may  lie  In  Its  ability  ;c  provide 
a  free  enterprise -based,  non-governmcnta: 
approach  to  problems  such  as  economic  jus- 
tice. unemplo>meni.  and  the  need  for  In- 
dividuals to  exert  more  control  over  their 
own  lives 

As  govemn-ien:  -^.^pecia'.iy  the  federal 
governmen' — has  grown  n  ha.s  t>e^~ome  in- 
creasingly clear  to  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike  that  nauonal  solutions  t'l  i<x-a;  prob- 
lems may  crea'e  mn.'-e  dill.culties  than  they 
resolve  Nonetheless  the  problems  'he  gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  address  remain  peo- 
ple want  to  pet  "a  fair  share  '  out  of  their 
Job  and  the  economy,  they  want  to  have  ef- 
fective ways  to  deal  with  the  irauma  of  un- 
employment and,  increasingly,  they  want  to 
have  a  personal  say  lii  a  society  dominated 
more  and  more  '7\  large  public  and  private 
Institutions  Moreover,  they  want  to  feel 
that  their  own  ,1ob.s  are  porsonally  meaning- 
ful and  rcwardmr  Enipioyee  ownership  of- 
fers a  way  to  address  these  prublems  with- 
out {.•overnment  intervention.  Employee 
ownership  can.  in  some  cases  save  com- 
panies from  closing  and  save  thereby,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tran.sfer  payments  In 
ongoing  firms,  new  enterprises,  and  eni- 
pioyee buyouts.  It  can  give  workers  a  share 
of  capital  growth,  as  well  as  just  wages.  It 
can  also  provide  a  very  conducive  environ- 
ment for  quality  of  worKllfe  program?  and 
other  Job  participation  efiorts 

For  all  these  reasons,  employee  ownersnip 
will  continue  to  grow  Desp.'.e  this  .success, 
however,  and  despite  the  pro.Tns.nj:  findings 
of  the  tnitia;  research,  empiovee  ownership 
is  beset  by  two  significant  problem:^  Flr^t 
it  iS  still  an  unknown  and  misunders'ood 
conunodlty  among  mos:  employers  and  em- 
ployees Second,  u  is  sttU  larpelv  an  experi- 
ment, anc*.  problems  with,  among  other 
things,  labor-manaj.-ement  relations,  the 
workers'  role  in  managemen*  communica- 
tions, and  the  sale  of  stock  to  non-em- 
ployees have  posed  difficult  problems  for 
many  companies  One  of  the  best  knowTi 
employee-owned  firm.s,  the  South  Bend 
Lathe  Company,  for  instance,  su.Tered  a 
costly  and  bitter  strike  in  the  Fall  of  1080. 
while  one  of  the  most  economically  success- 
ful employee  buvouts,  the  Vermont  Asbes- 
tos Group,  became  conventionally-controll- 
ed (although  still  largely  employee-owned) 
within  a  few  years  of  the  creation  of  the  em- 
ployee  ownership   plan 

THE   ROLE   OF   THE   CEN'TER 

The  purpose  of  the  Center  Is  to  find  ways 
to  overcome  these  problems  The  ba.slc  Idea 
behind  the  Center  is  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  already  acted  to  establish  an 
extremely  favorable  climate  Tor  employee 
ownership,    and    that    the    burden    now    lies 


aitli  local  businesses,  empl'-yei."  and  eoverr.- 
ments  Reflecting  this  non -federal  orienta- 
tion, the  Center  will  be  located  m  Bosicn 
Massachusetts  wl.ere  worker  ownership  re- 
search programs  are  already  underway 

The  Centers  essential  role  will  be  to  help 
people  become  aware  of  and  understand  the 
employee  ownership  option  By  coordinat- 
ing re.search  already  k>elng  done  around  the 
country  and  by  performing  its  own  studies, 
the  Center  can  develop  a  practical  body  of 
knowledge  to  help  employees,  employers, 
legislators  and  other  interested  people  know 
jusi  what  their  options  are  Through  Its  own 
consulting  services  and  by  developing  a  net- 
work of  business  people,  employee  owner- 
ship professionals,  credit  sources,  and  man- 
agement specialists,  the  Ceiitcr  can  develop 
a  delivery  system  for  "fleshing  out"  these 
options  in  concrete  and  specific  ways  By  act- 
ing as  a  national  clearinghouse,  the  Center 
can  obtain  the  continuous  feedback  tc  learn 
and  communicate  just  how  various  ap- 
proaches to  employee  ownership  are  working 
m  ongoing  firms 

In  short,  the  Center  will  provide  a  means 
for  Informed  choice  on  what  appears  certain 
to  be  a  significant  new  development  m  th' 
American  economy 

The  following  sc-ctlon  destribeb  tlie  Cen- 
ters functions  in  greater  detail 

Ft  NrXIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    CEl.TLB 
FOR   EMPLOVIt    0WNER:>1!IF 

:  Coordinating  and  undertaking  research 
■in  problems  of  employee  ownership  One  of 
•he  most  important  functions  of  the  Cente- 
wii!  be  to  undertake  and  coordinate  re- 
search on  problems  facing  employee-owned 
firms  Should  workers  be  allowed  to  vote  h. 
their  stock?  What  role  should  workers  pi&> 
in  management ■»  Are  ESOPs  providing  en. 
ployees  with  the  retirement  benefits  thev 
promise''  Do  worker  ownership  plans  en- 
courage quality  of  worklife  programs''  Do 
they  help  these  programs  to  succeed'  'What 
is  the  relationship  between  worker  owner 
ship  and  both  pronts  and  product. vit> ' 
■What  role  should  unions  play''  These  and 
other  questions  will  be  addressed  in  part  by 
the  Center's  staff  but.  in  large  mea-sure.  the 
Center's  real  role  will  be  to  coordinate  and 
encourage  research  on  these  topics  Many 
universities  are  currently  underiaVtne  such 
studies  and  have  already  acreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Center  i  see  aitachmenij^  i  Students 
would  also  be  encouraged  to  do  case  siude? 
along  the  lines  of  models  developed  by  the 
Center  Finnllv.  the  Center  would  monitor 
emplovee-owned  firms  to  learn  which  ap- 
proaches work  best  m  which  situations  All 
of  this  would  be  packaged  in  forms  that  em- 
ployee-owned companies  can  use 

2  Providing  consultation  services  If  em- 
piovee ownership  is  to  succeed  m  creating 
more  cooperative  and  satisfying  workplaces 
if  it  is  to  improve  labor-management  rela- 
tions, if  It  is  to  increase  profits  and  pro- 
d-ictivitr  it  mtist  be  based  on  a  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  plan  The  Center's  re- 
-ecirch  and  clearinghouse  function?  will  pro- 
vide case  studies  surve.vs.  and  a  variety  of 
other  sources  of  information  to  prospective 
and  ongoing  employee-owned  companies  so 
t'lat  such  plans  can  be  formulated  and  im- 
plemented -nie  Center  will  also  m.ake  its 
EiafT  available  for  consultation  whenever  pos- 
sible Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  Center 
will  create  a  network  of  people  around  "he 
country  with  exoerlence  and  expertise  on 
the  subject  so  that  companies  ran  know 
who  to  consult  for  the  best  advice  and  so 
that  ne-v  employee -owned  companies  can 
be  matched  with  similar  successful  em- 
plovee-owTied  firms  The  Center  will  also  help 
to  locate  sources  of  funding,  and  will  main- 
tain lists  of  available  state  and  federal  pro- 
p.'ams  The  Center  will  not.  however  pro- 
vide legal  or  technical  assistance  leavmc 
this  to  the  experts  already  established  ir 
the.se  areas  The  goal  of  the  Centers  con- 
sultation progr.^m  is  to  a-ssure  that  worker? 
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una  managers  car.  make  Intelligent  choices 
among  the  many  options  employee  owner- 
Nhlp  plans  present. 

3  Providint;  Information  for  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  Four  states  (Michigan. 
Maryland.  Delaware  and  Minnesota)  have 
already  passed  laws  on  employee  ownership, 
and  further  stute  action  appears  likely  One 
of  the  Centers  first  tasks  will  be  to  work 
with  the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures and  the  Conference  on  Alternative 
State  and  LochI  Policies  to  develop  model 
legislation  for  further  state  and  local  con- 
sideration Both  orgaiitzutlons  have  already 
agreed  to  work  with  the  Center  In  this  re- 
spect. 

4.  Creating  a  national  network  on  employ- 
ee ownership:  There  are  many  people  around 
the  country  with  an  Interest  and  expertise 
in  employee  ownership.  There  Is  also  a  con- 
siderable lack  of  Information  and  awareness 
of  the  potential  of  employee  ownership  The 
Center  would  work  to  use  the  resources  of 
people  In  the  field,  as  well  as  its  own  staff, 
to  provide  speakers  for  business  meetings, 
union  conventions,  development  agency 
planning  sessions,  and  other  appropriate 
forums.  These  local  people  could  also  help 
to  provide  the  consulting  services  described 
above.  The  Center  would  also  work  to  or- 
ganize these  people  Into  local  and  state  em- 
ployee ownership  organizations  The  Center 
has  already  cooperated  with  one  such  effort 
In  North  Carolina. 

5  Providing  Information  to  the  media 
Center  staff  will  make  a  continuing  effort  to 
contact  people  m  the  local  and  national 
media  to  keep  Lliem  abreast  of  developments 
in  the  area,  as  well  as  to  author  articles  for 
publication  In  appropriate  Juornals.  mag- 
azines, and  newspapers 

6  Publishing  a  regular  employee  ownership 
newsletter  The  Center  will  publish  a  regu- 
lar newsletter  on  employee  ownership  with 
case  studies,  research  results,  updates  on  leg- 
islative activity  and  other  matters  of  In- 
terest The  newsletter  will  be  made  available 
at  minimal  cost  to  members.  If  there  is  suf- 
ficient Interest,  the  Center  will  publish  sep- 
arate newsletters  for  employees  and  for  em- 
ployee ownership  activists. 

7  Organizing  national  and  regional  con- 
ferences: The  Center  would  help  to  organize 
national  and  regional  conferences  on  em- 
ployee ownership  to  provide  forums  for  dis- 
cussing developments,  considering  new  ap- 
proaches to  employee  ownership,  and  helping 
Interested  people  learn  more  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

8  Coordinating  with  other  employee  par- 
ticipation efforts:  Employee  ownership  can 
provide  a  laboratory  for  a  new  way  to  provide 
a  favorable  environment  for  quality  of  work- 
llfe  programs  One  of  the  Center's  most  im- 
portant functions  will  be  to  evaluate  this 
relationship  and  pass  the  results  on  to  other 
Individuals  and  groups  promoting  employee 
participation  programs. 

sooacTS    or    nrwoiNc 

Initially,  the  Center  will  be  seeking  support 
from  foundations  and  the  government.  t>oth 
In  the  form  of  grants  and  contracts  The 
Center  will  require  an  annual  budget  uf 
not  less  than  tAS.OOO  per  year  If  additional 
funds  are  available,  the  Center  will  Increase 
Its  consultation  services. 

The  Center  expects  to  l)ecome  self-sustain- 
ing within  five  years  From  the  outset,  the 
Center  will  seek  to  rely  as  much  as  possible 
on  contributions  from  members  of  the  Cen- 
ter. Individual  and  corporate  memt)ershlps 
win  tie  offered  All  members  will  receive  the 
Centers  newsletter,  and  corporate  members 
will  have  access  to  the  Centers  data  collec- 
tions and  special  case  studies  In  addition, 
the  Center  will  offer  special  membership 
rates  for  employees  whose  dues  are  paid  by 
ihelr  companies  Communicating  tne  bene- 
Ilts  and  special  demands  of  employee  owner- 
ship to  employees  Is  an  Important  task  for 
empioyee-owned  companies    By  making  em- 


ployees nier.ibrr^.  a  cumpany  could  provide 
workers  with  the  regular  employee  owner- 
ship newsletter  as  well  as  with  a  greater  sen.se 
of  awareness  of  the  national  context  of  em- 
ployee ownership 

The  Center  also  expects  to  derive  income 
from  speakers'  fees,  contract  fees  for  federal 
or  state  povernment  sponsored  research,  and 
contract  fees  from  private  firms  seeking  the 
Center  s  expertise  The  Center  will  not.  how- 
ever, charge  fees  for  Its  services  in  Its  first 
three  years  and  will,  at  all  times,  waive  or 
reduce  fees  in  cases  where  they  would  repre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  an  employee  ownership 
plan  being  established. 

STAFF    POSmoNS 

Executive  Director:  The  executive  director 
will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center.  The  director  will  co- 
ordinate the  research  activities  of  the  Center, 
provide  consulting  services,  organize  state 
and  regional  employee  ownership  organiza- 
tions, prepare  information  on  state  legisla- 
tion, represent  the  Center  at  meetings  and 
conferences,  and  work  to  create  a  national 
network  of  Individuals  interested  In  em- 
ployee ownership,  Salarv    $27,500 

Administrative  Coordinator:  The  admin- 
istrative co<:>rdlnator  will  be  responsible  for 
handling  the  budget  and  other  administra- 
tive matters,  editing  and  publishing  the 
newsletter,  handling  all  fundralsing  and 
membership  matters.  Issuing  press  releases 
and  writing  articles  for  mapazlnes  and  news- 
papers, and  organizing  conferences  Salary 
$22,500 

Research  Assistants  The  Center  antici- 
pates that  it  will  be  able  to  attract  a  num- 
t>er  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
as  research  assistant.s  The  Boston  area  In 
which  the  Center  will  be  located,  already  has 
worker  ownership  programs  at  Harvard  and 
Boston  College  The  Center  anticipates  that 
tor  $3,000  per  year  it  could  fund  three  stu- 
dents on  parl-tlme  work-study  Jobs  (In 
which  80  percent  of  the  salary  Is 
paid  by  the  school  I  and  one  full- 
time  graduate  student  who.se  graduate 
research  would  be  Ir  an  area  of  In- 
terest to  the  Center  This  expectation.  In 
part.  Is  based  on  the  executive  director's  ex- 
perience on  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee where,  during  the  last  year,  three 
full-time  research  associates  have  worked  on 
,1  nnn-salarled  basts  on  this  Issue  Professors 
at  Harvard  and  Boston  College  have  con- 
firmed this  expectation. 

EXPECTED     POISONNEL 

Executive  Director:  Corey  Rosen.  PhD. 

Mr  Rosen  Is  currently  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee A  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
in  1970  with  a  B  A  In  social  sciences,  he  went 
on  to  Cornell  University  to  obtain  his  Ph  D 
la  political  science  In  1973  After  two  years 
of  teaching  at  Rlpon  College  In  RIpon  Wis- 
consin, he  was  awarded  an  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  Congressional  Fel- 
lowship As  a  fellow,  he  worked  for  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  for  seven 
months,  after  which  he  Joined  the  staff  of 
Senator  James  Abourezk  In  1978  he  returned 
to  the  committee  On  the  committee,  one  of 
his  primary  areas  of  concern  was  employee 
ownership  of  business  In  1979,  the  commit- 
tee published  his  report  "The  Role  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Employee  Owner- 
ship of  Business"  That  report  was  reprinted 
two  months  later  In  response  to  unexpectedly 
high  demand  He  drafted  and  had  primal^ 
staff  responsibility  for  the  "Small  Business 
Employee  Ownership  Act'  i  now  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  96  302) ,  the  employee  ownership 
provisions  of  the  Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee 
Act.  and  the  Senate  version  of  the  Voluntary 
Job  Preservation  and  Community  Stablll7,a- 
tlon  Act  (passed  by  both  Houses  and  Incor- 
porated Into  ancjther  bill  now  pending  before 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
a   Conference   committee )     He   also   worked 


the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  develop  their  employee  owner- 
ship programs 

Administrator  Coordinator    Karen  'i'oung. 

Ma  '\'oung  Is  currently  Administrative  Di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee She  Is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
matters,  Including  management  of  a  $700.- 
000  *  budget  and  payroll  Other  responsibili- 
ties Include  supervising  the  correspondence 
and  records  division,  maintaining  the  legis- 
lative and  hearing  files  and  publication  of 
the  committee  calendar  She  has  also  re- 
searched and  managed  hearings,  done  case- 
work concerning  legislation  and  other  areas 
of  Interest  within  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, written  press  releases  and  Record 
statements  Ms.  Young  also  serves  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia 
Citizens  Consumer  Council  and  was  recently 
elected  Vlce-Prr?sldent  of  the  Foundation. 
She  Is  editor  of  the  Council's  bi-monthly 
newsletter  Prior  to  «orklng  for  the  commit- 
tee. Ms  Young  was  a  Research  Assistant  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Project  at  the  University 
of  Rochester's  Research  Center  She  helped 
develop  a  data  t>ank  used  by  the  United 
States  negotiating  team  at  the  debates  In  the 
United  Nations  While  there  she  wrote  a 
paper  on  Thematic  Content  Analysis  In  ad- 
dition. Ms  Young  helped  organi^^  and  Im- 
plement the  proclamation  of  Consumer 
Awareness  Day  by  the  Governor  and  passage 
by  the  General  Assembly  In  Virginia  She  has 
also  worked  as  a  volunteer  In  political  cam- 
paigns. Including  fundralsing  ac'lvltles.  Ms. 
Young  holds  a  B.A.  In  English  from  George 
Mason  University  0 


SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 

O  Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr.  President,  the 
Hou>c  of  Representatives  is  now  consid- 
ering that  version  of  the  "sup^^rfund" 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
November  24.  During  the  consideration 
of  that  bill  here  m  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Randolfh.  and  I  made  certain 
commitments  to  othtr  Members  For  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  reaCRrm  those 
commitments  at  this  time 

Although  I  personally  considered  the 
addition  of  an  oil  title  to  the  .superfimd 
bill  desirable,  the  many  S?nators  inter- 
ested in  such  a  bill  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment during  the  short  time  available  on 
the  floor.  However,  because  of  the  strong 
interest  in  an  oilspill  superfund.  Sena- 
tor Randolph  and  I  agree  that  it  would 
be  an  early  priority  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  'Works  next 
year  I  stand  by  that  commitment.  As- 
suming' that  a  toxic  chemical  superfund 
becomes  law  this  year,  a  companion 
measure  covering  oil  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
F*ublic  Workj  without  delay  in  the  next 
Congress  • 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION,  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  section 
36' b'  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million,  UiK)n  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  da>s 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
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provi.sion  .stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  ha.s 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  ■aith  a 
preliminary  notification  20  da.,  s  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  December  1,  1980 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  In  the 
Capitol 

The  notification  follows: 

UErrNSE  SECI-RITY  ASSI.STANCX  Agekct. 

Washington.  D  C  .  yovember  28.  1980 
Or   Hans  BiNNt ndijk. 

Deputy  Staff  Director.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  US  Senate  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Da  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Delen.se  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36ib)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication 

The  Department  of  State  is  con.slderlng  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated   to  cost   in  excess  of   $25   million 

Sincerely. 

Ernest  Gravis. 
Lieutenant  General   USA.  Director 

Defense  SECtJRiiY  Assistance  Agency. 

Wasntngton.  DC  .  November  26,  1980 
Dr  Hans  BtNNENDUK. 

Deputy  Staff  Director.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  US  Senate.  Washington  DC 
Dear  Dr  Binnenduk  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director  Delense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36ib)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  North  American  country  lentativel;. 
estimated  to  cost  in  exce.ss  of  $25  mr.iion 
Sincerely. 

Ernfst  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General   ISA.  Director  • 


oreU  last  weekend  It  is  surely  an  ex- 
traordinary achievement  to  have  been 
.selected  as  the  very  best  of  all  the  col- 
lege students  and  faculty  who  partici- 
pated in  debate  over  an  entire  decade 
The  person  honored  as  the  finest  in- 
dividual college  debater  of  the  1970's 
was  Thomas  Rollins,  who  graduated 
from  Georgetown  in  1978  and  who  is 
now  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
The  members  of  the  team  selected  as 
tlic  finest  sinsle  debate  team  were 
Jo.seph  Loveland  and  Joseph  McGuire, 
who  debated  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  between  1970  and  1972.  I  would 
also  like  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
team  which  finished  second  in  the  vot- 
ing consisted  of  Charles  Garvin  and 
Gregory  Rosenbaum  from  Harvard 
University. 

Prof  James  Unger  of  Georgetown 
was  selected  both  as  the  outstanding 
debate  coach  and  the  outstanding  judge 
of  the  decade.  Professor  Unger  was 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press  panel 
to  judge  the  Presidential  debates  m  both 
1976  and  1980 

Finally,  the  University  of  Kansas  was 
honored  as  consistently  the  best  debate 
tournament  of  the  1970's.  Throughout 
the  decade.  Prof,  Donn  Parson  has  been 
director  of  the  debate  program  at 
Kansas. 

Mr  President,  debate  is  a  defining 
tradition  of  our  democracy.  It  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  political  process  and  it 
plays  a  vital  role  m  our  educational 
system.  I  am  certam  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr  Rollms.  Mr  Loveland.  Mr  McGuire. 
Profe.s.sor  Unger  and  Professor  Parson, 
and  all  the  students  and  faculty  who 
did  so  well  in  this  survey,  for  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  they  set  m  college 
debate  during  the  1970's  • 


THF  BEST  OF  THE  1970's  IN  COL- 
LEGE DEBATE 
•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr,  President,  this 
past  weekend,  the  awards  were  an- 
nounced for  the  best  college  debater, 
debate  team,  coach,  judge  and  tourna- 
ment of  the  fjast  decade.  Thirty  direc- 
tors of  debate  programs  from  across  the 
Nation  were  surveyed  to  determine  the 
results,  all  of  them  were  active  through- 
out the  1970's  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof  William  Southworth  of 
the  University  of  Redlands  in  Redlands. 
Cahf 

The  life  of  the  Senate  is  debate.  So 
I  believe.  Mr  F»resident.  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  take  special  note  of 
the  debaters  and  faculty  who  were  hon- 


ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  ASSISTANCE 
•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  extend  my  strong  support  for  the  ur- 
gent efforts  of  the  Foreipn  Relations 
Committee  in  reporting  out  today  legis- 
lation to  aid  the  victims  of  last  week's 
tragic  earthquake  m  Italy  I  believe  the 
committee's  action  reflects  the  deep  hu- 
manitarian concern  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  over  this  massive  human  trag- 
edy By  moving  expeditiously  on  pendmg 
legislation  to  provide  at  least  S50  million 
in  rchef  a-ssLstance  Congress  will  be  offer- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  a  friend  and  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

Surely,  our  humanitarian  concern  is 
fullv  justified — as  the  siatemeni  yester- 
day before  the  House  committee  by  our 
Amba.ssador,  Richard  Gardner,  fully  doc- 
uments It  IS  now  clear  that  the  people  of 
southern  Italy  have  suffered  one  of  the 
most  destructive  European  earthquakes 
of  modeni  times.  And  if  the  original 
shock  was  not  bad  enough,  the  tragedy 
has  deepened  in  the  following  days  be- 
cause of  cruel  weather  conditions — snow 
and  ice  —which  have  hampered  rescue 
and  relief  efforts. 

Today  we  know  that  over  3.000  men. 
women  and  children  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  awesome  trail  of  destruction  the 
earthquake  left  behind.  Some  2.000  are 
still  missing,  and  as  the  days  go  by.  they 


are  presumably  dead.  Up  to  6.000  ha\e 
been  injured,  and  up  to  300.000  people 
have  become  homeless. 

Large  numbe.'-s  of  towns  and  villages 
have  been  leveled  to  the  ground.  Schools 
and  churches  and  medical  facilities  were 
seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  An  en- 
tire region  of  Italy  has  been  severely  dis- 
rupted economically,  as  well  as  m  trans- 
portation and  communications. 

International  assistance  has  started  to 
flow  to  Italy,  with  the  United  States  tak- 
ing siron:^'  leadership  in  providing  some 
$.•^5  million  to  date. 

But.  more  needs  to  be  done  It  is  clear 
today  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Italians  will  face  a  winter  of  di.sease  and 
destitution  vuiless  adequate  help  arrives 
It  was  for  this  reason  Mr  President. 
tliat  I  introduced  last  week  a  working  bill 
.S  3229  ■  authorizing  an  emergency  fund 
or  S50  million  for  earthquane  rebef.  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  From  all 
indications  this  will  be  a  modest  sum 
compared  to  the  total  need,  but  it  is  in 
keeping  with  our  past  offers  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

This  emergency  fund  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  join  at  least  a  dozen 
other  countries,  as  well  as  the  European 
community  and  many  private  voluntary 
agencies,  m  pro\'idmg  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation ass.starce  to  the  earthquake 
viciim.s — and.  hopefully,  this  interna- 
tional humanitarian  concern  and  support 
will  grow  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
Again.  I  commend  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  its  prompt  action  on 
emergency  earthquake  assistance  for 
It^ly.  and  I  support  immediate  efforts  to 
o.Ter  the  helping  hand  of  the  American 
people  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Italian  friends  who  have  suffered  a 
massive  human  tragedy. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  the  letter 
I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  General 
urging  him  to  exercise  his  parole  au- 
thority to  admit  into  the  United  States 
certain  victims  of  the  earthquake  whose 
only  family  ties  are  now  m  this  country 
As  I  note  in  my  letter,  we  have  m  the 
past  under  su.-h  circumstances  agreed 
to  parole  into  the  United  States,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  persons  whose 
onlv  hving  relatives  are  American  citi- 
zens or  who  are  permanent  resident 
aliens,  but  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
under  the  regular  immigration  provisions 
of  law 

Mr    President,   I  ask  that  the  text  of 
mv  letter— as  well  as  the  eloquent  state- 
ment of  Am.bassador  Gardner,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  material  follows 

r  S    Senate, 
CoMMrrm  on  the  Judiciaev 
Washington.  D  C    December  2.  1980 
Hon    Benjamin   R    Crvn-Fm 
Attorney  General    US   Department  0/  Justice. 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Ma   Attorney  General    I  am  writing 
to  urge  vou  to  utilize  your  parole  authority, 
contained   ;n  Section    212idi(5|    of   the   Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  to  meet  cer- 
tain humanitarian  pajole  needs  among  some 
of   the   victims  o.'    the   recent   ea.-;hquake   ir. 
Italy. 

As  vou  know,  over  3,000  persons  were 
killed  "  and  well  over  250  000  people  were 
made  homeless  bv  the  massive  earthquake 
which   struck    last    week     Many   persons    lost 
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kll  their  Immediate  family  In  the  destruction 
»nd  their  only  living  relatives  are  outalde 
Che  country— many   In    the   United  Statee 

In  the  past,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
have  agreed  to  parole  Into  the  United  States 
such  persona  whose  only  living  relatives  are 
American  citizens  or  who  are  permanent 
resident  aliens,  but  who  cannot  t>e  accom- 
modated under  the  regular  Immigration  pro- 
visions of  law  I  believe  we  should  act  again 
to  set  atide  some  reasonable  parole  numbers 
for  certain  Italian  earthquake  victims — such 
as  those  orphaiied  by  the  tragedy  whose  only 
family  ties  are  In  the  United  States— or 
other  such  humanitarian  cases  with  family 
ties  here 

I  would  appreciate  your  consultlrg  with 
me  on  this  matter  to  determine  the  scope  of 
the  need.  If  any.  for  humanitarian  parole 
numbers  for  some  of  the  victims  of  an  earth- 
quake which  has  brought  such  massive  hu- 
man stilTerlng  to  so  many. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
best  wishes 

Sincerely, 

Edwako  M   Kennedy, 

Chairman 

Statement  by  Richako  N    Qambumh:  UNrrro 

States  Ambassador  to  Italt 
Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  to  report  to  you 
on  the  effects  of  last  weeks  earthquake  in 
Italy.  With  me  this  morning  are  Joseph  A 
Mitchell,  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  U  S.  for- 
eign Disaster  Assistance  and  James  F  Crea- 
gan,  Offlcer-ln-Charge  of  Italian  Affairs  lor 
the  Department  of  Slate 

A  major  earthquake,  with  lu  epicenter  in 
the  Appenlne  Mountains  about  50  miles  east 
of  Naples,  struck  Italy  in  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, November  23rd  This  earthquake,  meas- 
uring 6  8  on  the  RJchter  Scale,  has  caused  the 
worst  natural  disaster  In  Western  Europe  In 
half  a  century. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  heaviest  dam- 
age occurred  In  the  provinces  of  Avellino, 
Potenza  and  Salerno  with  small  hilltop  vil- 
lages— Saint  Angelo  dei  Lombardl.  San 
Mango  sul  Calore,  Llonl,  Muro  Lucano — prac-     °'  "^"* 


lars  win  be  made  available  in  1981  for  use 
In  reconstriictuin  of  the  earthquake  zone 
These  measures  mav  have  a  severe  impact  on 
the  Italian  econornv  as  resources  equivalent 
to  2-3  percent  of  GDP  could  be  reqvilred  for 
reconstruction  As  one  Italian  dally  put  it 
"the  mobilization  of  resources  Is  perhaps 
without  precedent  In  Italy  the  response 

of  the  nation  to  the  appeal  of  the  survivors 
has  been  Immediate  and  generous  Beyond 
the  polemics  and  criticism  levelle<l  at  the 
government    mathlnery  the    army    and 

police  have  worked  and  are  still  working  to 
the  limits  of  their  forces  " 

The  Italian  effort  Is  not  enough  The  In- 
ternational community  must  help  and  Is  do- 
ing so  The  United  States  moved  quickly 
President  C..rter  sent  a  message  to  President 
Pertlnl  expressing  condolences  and  offering 
US  assistance  Our  embassy  In  Home  set  up 
a  task  force  to  coordinate  with  the  Italian 
Government  A  I  D  's  OJUce  of  U  S  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  Initiated  the  US  Gov- 
ernment's response  with  appropriate  relief 
supplies,  the  cost  of  which  already  exceeds 
$3  5  million  dollars  US  military  personnel 
in  Italy  are  cooperating  with  other  Interna- 
tional donors  In  assisting  the  Italians  and 
we  have  US  helicopters,  trucks  and  other 
equipment  engaged  In  emergency  aid  The 
spontiuieoits  response  from  the  American 
public,  largely  through  the  private  voluntary 
agencies.  Is  generous  and  heartwarming  Our 
prompt  assistance  efforts  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Italian  Government,  public 
and  press 

It  Is  lmf>ortant  that  the  U  S  respond  to 
the  call  from  Italy  The  Italian  people  and 
their  government  stand  In  the  Inner  circle 
of  America  s  closest  friends  and  allies  Italy 
has  stood  with  \is  on  Issues  of  common  de- 
fense from  the  strengthening  of  NATO  to  a 
united  response  to  events  In  Afghanistan  and 
the  taking  of  U  S  hostages  In  Iran  We.  along 
with  Italy's  other  friends  and  allies  can  play 
only  a  supporting  role  In  the  struggle  to 
overcome  this  calamity  But  It  Is  an  Impor- 
tant supporting  role,  even  an  essential  one 
Italv  has  stood  by  us  and  I  respectfully  con- 
tend that  we  must  stand  by  her  In  this  time 


tlcally  wiped  off  the  map  Human  suffenng- 
from  the  anguish  of  families  burled  under 
rubble  to  the  ml.sery  of  homeless  survival  m 
the  face  of  cruel  winter  storms— is  incalcu- 
lable The  death  toll  mounts  as  the  mLsain» 
become  confirmed  dead  and  It  now  stands  at 
well  over  3.000  Some  2.000  people  are  stili 
missing  and  8.000  Injured  More  than  200.01H) 
have  been  rendered  homele-ss 

Becau.se  the  disaster  affected  most  heavuv 
a  remote  .section  of  southern  Italy,  an  area 
of  small  and  generally  declining  hill  towns 
off  the  major  roid  and  rail  sj-stems  and 
somewhat  distant  even  from  the  provincial 
centers,  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  was 
not  Initially  gra.sped  As  the  reports  of  trag- 
edy came  In.  the  Italian  Government  ana 
people  began  to  mount  a  rescue  effort  which 
has  built  to  an  Impressive  level  That  effort 
was  hampered  oy  the  elements— fog.  rain 
and  then  sleet— and  by  the  narrow,  winding 


The  Italians  recall  how  the  US  Congress 
moved  quickly  and  generously  In  1976  fol- 
lowing the  destructive  earthquake  In  Italv's 
northeast  Frlull  district  At  that  time  the 
Congress  provided  »25  million  for  disaster 
relief,  a  sum  matched  lu  1977  to  support 
Italian  reconstruction  efforts  The  earth- 
quake which  struck  Italy's  south  last  week 
was  far  more  destructive — four  times  the 
number  killed  and  perhaps  five  times  the 
numl>er  of  homeless  The  terrain  extended 
damage,  terrible  winter  weather,  and  con- 
tinued aftershocks,  are  causing  the  Italian 
Government  to  consider  the  evacuation  of 
168  towns  Perhaps  150.000  people  will  have 
to  be  relocated  at  least  for  the  winter  Costs 
win   be  high   and   the  effort   enormous 

The  Italians  are  well  aware  of  the  con- 
gressional Interest  that  has  been  displayed 
since  this  earthquake  struck  Congressional 
action    following    up    on    President    Carters 


secondary  road  system  serving  the  affected     offer  of  assistance  would   be  greatly  appre- 
vUlages 

Italy  Is  highly  politicized  and  the  earth- 
quake produced  Instant  political  polemics 
and  criticism  about  the  pace  of  government 
response  I  cannot  enter  Into  that  polemic 
But  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  Italian 
Government  Is  engaging  its  full  resources  In 
the  relief  effort. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  troops,  fire- 
men and  others  have  tackled  the  Job  They 
are  supported  by  Italian  military  resources 
from  helicopters  to  trucks,  much  of  which 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  the  North 
'Lases  of  Individual  heroism  are  common 
The  government  has  already  Issued  a  decree 
law  making-  1  :|  billion  dollars  available  for 
disaster  asslstan.-e  and  the  treasury  minister 
announced  that  an  additional  4  7  billion  dol- 


clated,    most    appropriate    and    In    the    U  S 
national   Interest 

Mr  Mitchell.  Director  of  A  I  D  s  Offlce  of 
U  S  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  will  now 
discuss  the  US  and  other  country  efforts  to 
date  Mr  Mitchell.  Mr  Creagan  iwho  re- 
turned In  August  from  our  Consulate  In 
Naplesi  and  I  stand  ready  to  respond  to 
your  questions  # 


TWO        OLITST.^NDING        LTTrLITIKS 

CHOOSE  ^o^•sKRv.^TIO^'  and  re- 

NEW.AHI.K   ENTERGY   FTTfRE 

•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record  two  very  Im- 
portant pieces  of  material    The  first  Ls 


an  article  and  other  mformation  con- 
cernmg  the  rfctn:  announcement  by 
Southern  California  Edison  that  it  is 
planning  to  ba.se  iLs  energy  future  on  the 
use  of  alternative  energy  sources  and  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  electricity  For 
several  years  now,  when  I  have  cnti- 
cized  Uie  safety  of  nuclear  power,  many 
have  raised  the  que.stion  about  whether 
alternatives  really  exist  Tins  major 
change  by  Southern  Califoniia  Edison 
indicates  that  the  utility  .sector  mcreas- 
ingly  realizes  that  renewable  energy  de- 
velopment IS  the  wave  of  the  future 

The  second  piece  of  material  that  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  ls 
an  update  on  NEESPLAN  NEESPLAN  ls 
the  energy  program  of  the  New  England 
Electric  Co.  The  New  England  electric 
system  is  one  of  the  most  progressive, 
innovative  utilities  m  the  United  States 
Last  year,  ev^n  before  Sviuthem  Califor- 
nia Edison  announced  it.s  planning 
changes.  New  England  Electnc  an- 
nounced that  it  would  ba.se  its  future  on 
reducing  demand  for  electric  growth 
and  alternative  energy  development. 
They  made  ihi.s  decision  becau.se.  and 
I  quote: 

Unlimited  growth  In  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity benefits  neither  the  produced  nor  the 
consumer  Producers  are  forced  to  add  ex- 
tremely expensive  new  generating  capacity 
at  great  financial  risk  and  con.swmers  are 
faced  with  continually  rising  energy  prices. 

Last  year  when  it  made  its  decision  to 
follow  thLs  new  path,  it  a.ssumed  that 
100  megawatts  of  convent ion,'U  power 
production  would  still  need  to  be  built. 
In  New  England  that  means  nuclear 
power  capacity  However,  in  only  I 
year,  the  NEESPLAN  program  has  been 
even  more  effective  than  they  originally 
projected  The  executive  summary, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  included  m 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
notes  that  etTwtive  conservation,  coal 
conversion,  and  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment will  "allow  the  deferral  of 
any  new  generating  capacity  beyond  our 
present  commitments  to  a  period  well 
beyond  the  NEESPLAN  pUuiniiig  hori- 
zon for  LS  years  "  The  im[)ro\ement  in 
NEESPLAN's  conservation  projection 
means  that  80  megawatts  of  capacity 
that  they  expected  to  be  needed  last 
year  will  not  be  needed  15  years  from 
today  New  England  Electric  is  also  in- 
creasingly bullish  on  alternative  energy 
source  development  Last  year  it  expect- 
ed that  about  100  megawatts  of  small 
hydro,  solid  waste.  w(X)d.  and  wind 
would  contribute  to  New  England's  elec- 
tric supply.  In  1  year  the  estimate  has 
doubled  to  200  megawatts 

I  want  to  take  this  public  opportunity 
to  congratulate   the   leadership  of  bolh 
Southern    California    Edison    and    New 
England   Electnc   which   led   the   Nation 
in  this  regard  on  their  creative,  aggres- 
sive leatlership 

TTie  matenal  follows: 
I  From  the  New   York  Times.  Oct     18.  19W] 
Coast  Urn-rrY  To  LiMrr  Niclear  Expansioit: 
Renewable  Powek  Planned 
I  By  Gladwin  HUM 
Los   Angeles.   October   17 — The  Southern 
California  EdLson   Company,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's   largest    electric    utilities,    today    an- 
nounced  a   shift   away   from    nuclear  power 
towTird    renewable    energy    sources    such    as 
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solar,  geothermal  and  wind  power  for  Its 
future  energy  nped> 

Under  the  rhanse  which  It  called  a  major 
policy  .shift,"  tip  u,  one-third  of  the  utility  s 
additional  po*er  needs  In  this  decade  w'.^uld 
•ome  from  renewable  source^— a  doubling 
of  the  companv's  previous  projections 

Nuclear  (jeneration  on  which  the  com- 
panv  once  counted  heavily  for  lus  energy 
future  will  not  be  enlarged  beyond  current 
construction  William  R  G-ould.  board 
chairman  told  a  news  conference  Southern 
California  Edison  now  pet.s  about  3  percent 
of  US  electricity  from  the  San  Onofre  nu- 
clear plant  near  San  Diego,  and  has  a  minor 
..hare  in  a  plant  being  built  In  Arizona 

A     "SIGNirlCANT  BREAKTHROUGH 

.Mr  Gould  said  the  company  was  the  first 
ma'or  utUltv  to  make  .such  a  commitment  to 
-enewable  fourres  John  Bryson.  president  of 
the  California  IMbllc  UtlUtle.'^  Commtsslon. 
which  has  been  promoting  enerRv  alterna- 
tives called  the  move  a  ".significant  break- 
throuch  In  utilities'  resource  planning 

Mr  Gould  said  the  shift  had  been  brought 
about  becatise  ".some  forriis  of  p<5*er  gen- 
eration which  a  few  years  ago  were  specula- 
tive or  unproven  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  aggressively  de- 
veloped  ■ 

The  companv.  which  serves  eight  million 
people  in  central  and  .southern  California. 
figures  It  will  need  six  million  kilowatts  of 
added  capacity  by  1990 

Under  It.s  revised  planning.  2  34  million 
kllowatus  will  come  from  nuclear  generation, 
one  million  from  new  coal-fired  plants.  1  4 
million  from  outside  purchases  and  1  9  mil- 
lion from  renewable  and  alternative  sources. 

l^he  breakdown  of  the  last  category  In- 
cluded small-scale  expan.<:lon  of  existing 
hydroelectric  facilities  In  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
620,000  kilowatts,  geothermal  420  000,  solar, 
310  000  co-generation  (use  of  leftover  In- 
dustrial heat).  300.000;  fuel  cells.  130.000, 
and   wind.    120. OOC 
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SOLAR    GENERATING    FACILITY 

The  company  is  now  building.  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  Department  of  Energy  the 
nations  largest  .solar  generating  facility— 
a  10,000-kllowaft  tml'— near  Daggett  It  also 
has  a  pilot  wind  generator  capable  of  sup- 
plying 1.000  people  about  tf  go  Into  opera- 
tion near  Palm  Sprlng.s.  with  another  ex- 
perimental unit  planned  On  Wednesday,  the 
company  dedicated  a  geothermal  power 
plant  in  partnership  with  the  Union  Oil 
Company  at   Brawley 

Mr  Gould  said  no  dollar  figure  could  be 
given  for  the  company  s  enlarged  commit- 
ment to  renewable  energy  sources  pending 
current  budget  formulation,  but  that  It  wa.s 
expected  to  pn:)duce  substantial  economies 

The  company  now  gets  at>out  two-thlrd.s 
of  Its  energy  from  oil  and  ga-s  12  percent 
from  coal  8  percent  from  hydro  generation. 
3  percent  from  nuclear  and  It  buys  the  rest 

I  Prom   the   Wa-shlngton   Post.  Oct     29.    19801 
The  Future  Is  Now 

The  Chairman  of  the  slate  Public  Utilities 
Commission  termed  It  "a  little  like  Richard 
Nlxon"s  recognlflng  China"  Environmental- 
ists are  calling  it  "a  historic  moment  '  and 
the  head  of  the  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion says  It  Is  a  "bold  clear  move  |  that ! 
is  going  to  shake  up  Mime  stodgy  utilities  In 
other  parts  of  the  nation  "  •"It"  Is  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  dramatic  shift  in  policy 
by  Southern  California  Edl.son.  one  of  the 
country  s  leading  utilities 

Edison,  wlilch  serves  a  growing  part  of  the 
country  expect.s  a  40  percent  lncreft.«e  in  de- 
mand for  Us  electricity  by  1990  To  meet 
that  need.  It  has  two  large  nuclear  projects 
Hearing  completion  Until  two  weeks  ago  the 
utility  had  insisted  that  most  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  neces.sary  new  capacity 
had  to  come  from  traditional  energy  sources. 


including  two  huge  and  controversial  coal 
projects  Edison  maintained  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  Us  new  supply  could  come 
from  alternative  energy  sources,  including 
conservation  and  renewable  technologies 

in  the  course  of  routine  licensing  hearings 
for  the  new  plants,  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  produced  a  detailed  analysis 
showing,  it  t.aid,  thai  a  combination  of  con- 
servation and  alternative  sources  could  pro- 
duce more  energy  at  far  less  cost  than  the 
coal  plants  A  few  months  ago,  an  inde- 
pendent study  by  the  Interior  Depariment  s 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  reached  the 
same  conclusion  Suddenly,  about  two  weeks 
ago  Edison  announced  a  major  policy  change 
to  make  renewable  our  preferred  technol- 
ogy    to  make  It  happen  ' 

Accord. .ig  to  Edisons  new  plan,  nearly  two 
million  kilowatts,  almost  as  much  as  is  ex- 
pected from  the  new  nuclear  plants,  will  be 
derived  from  wind,  geothermal.  solar,  fuel 
cell  and  hvdroelectrlc  sources  and  from 
cogeneratlon,  one  of  the  most  promising  con- 
servation technologies  Planning  for  the  new 
<  oal  projects  will  continue  but  Edison's  own 
numbers  Indicate  that  the  company  expects 
eventually  to  drop  one  or  both  of  them— 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  renewable  re- 
sources perform  as  expected 

Edl.son  attributed  Its  change  of  mind  to 
"some  significant  succe.s-ses  In  a  number  of 
research  and  development  areas  "  It  seems 
equally  likelv  that  the  utility  also  took  a 
second  look  at  such  things  as  the  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  capital  fmanclnc  the  declining 
demand  for  electricity  and  the  realistic  tech- 
nical potential  of  new  energy  sources  The 
hazards  and  delays  of  the  regulatory  process 
for  large  coal  or  nuclear  plants,  and  the  10 
vears  It  now  lakes  to  build  a  new  one  (as 
compared  with  the  two  or  three  years  re- 
quired to  build  a  smaller  vMndmlU  or  geo- 
thermal facility) ,  must  also  have  been  power- 
ftil  Influences. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  it  Edison  s 
commitment  Is  a  courageous  and  welcome 
change  of  course  It  should  mean  lower  en- 
ergy costs  and  less  environmental  damage 
for  citizens  of  southern  California  Mor°  im- 
portant for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  may 
well  have  a  greater  Impact  on  other  utilities' 
thinking  and  planning  than  all  the  govern- 
ment and  academic  studies  combined. 


ExECtrnvE  Summary 

A  year  ago.  New  England  Electric  System 
introduced  NEESPI^N— an  action  plan  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  key  goals 

Reduce  foreign  oil  use  from  73  percent  to 
10   percent  of  our  energy  needs    and  .  .  . 

Keep  our  customers'  electr.c  energy  costs 
to  a  minimum  consistent  with  reliable  elec- 
tric service. 

Thls  first  update  of  NEESPLAN  reports  on 
our  progress,  refines  our  analysis  and.  most 
importantly,  expands  on  our  goals 

It  reflects  the  experience  gainea  from  a 
year  that  Included  yet  another  significant 
run  up  in  oil  prices  and  a  major  Increase  In 
our   nation's  rate  of  inflation 

The  programs  in  this  updated  NEESPLAN 
will  Improve  'he  security  of  our  fuel  supply 
lnrrea.se  our  flexibiUtv  and  save  cur  ctistom- 
ers  an  estimated  $1  3,5  billion  over  the  period 
1981-1996 


rONSEHVATION    AND  LOAD   MANACEMFNT 

Our  revl.sed  NEESPLAN  conservation  and 
load  management  objective  is  to  hold  peak 
demand  and  enerL'V  growth  to  an  average  uf 
no  greater  than  1  8  percent  and  2  1  percent 
per  year  respectively 

This  Is  a  refinement  of  the  targets  eetab- 
ll^hed  a  year  ago  M  9  percent  and  2  4  per- 
cent I  and  Is  based  on  a  year  of  experience 
implementing  our  load  management  and 
con.servatton  strategies  and  our  forecast  o. 
a  lower  natural  growth  rate 

Attainment  of  our  new  objective  will  allow 
the  deferral  of  any  new  generating  capacity 


beyond  our  present  commitments  to  a  period 
beyond  the  NEESPU.^N  planning  horizon  of 
\b  years. 

To  meet  this  objective,  we  will  with  the 
approval  of  our  regulatory  commissions,  in- 
stitute new  rate  forms  designed  to  Induce 
additional  cui-iomer  conservation  and  load 
management  actioris  We  will  expand  our 
residential  and  commercial  and  industrial 
energy  audit  programs  and  attic  Insulation 
Incentive  program. 

We  will  move  ahead  with  development  ol 
our  patented  load  CDntro'.  system  ITWACS). 
and  we  will  continue  our  eflor-.^  to  shave  our 
vinter  and  summer  peaks  through  heat  stor- 
age and  air  conditicner  cycling,  respectively 
Vinallv.  we  will  continue  to  assist  custom- 
ers interested  In  utilizing  cogenerallon.  solar 
and  other  renewable  resources. 

DIVERSE    MIX 

As  an  electric  utility,  we  provide  an  energy 
conversion  and  energy  delivery  service  We 
take  ba.sic  energy  resources  coal,  uranl'jm 
Oil,  natural  gas,  water  power  and  other  re- 
newable sources  and  onnvert  these  to  elec- 
tricity We  then  deliver  this  new  form  of 
energy   to  our  customers 

Over-reliance  on  any  single  source  of  basic 
energy  is  fraught  w :th  problems  Over  the 
past  decade,  we  have  experienced  natural  gas 
shortage.s,  OPEC  embargoes  drough-s  and 
strikes  bv  coal  miners  These  experiences 
have  made  us  well  aware  o.'  tlie  advantages 
of  diversifving  our  basic  energy  mix 

Divers. tv  continues  to  be  a  fundamental 
objective  of  NEESPLAN  A  year  ago.  74  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs  were  being  gener- 
ated by  foreign  oil  Thanks  to  our  ability  to 
bum  .some  coal  at  o'jr  Brayton  Point  Sta- 
tion that  total  was  reduced  i^j  63  pe.-cent 
in  the  first  half  of  1980  By  the  end  of  1982 
we  expect  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  wUl  be 
no  more  than  27  percent 

By  1996  NEESPLAN  cal'.s  for  an  energy 
mix  of  4S  percent  c  al  25  percent  nuclear.  6 
percent  hydro.  iO  percent  foreign  oh  -.  per- 
cent domestic  oil  and  4  percent  altemLte  en- 
ergv  sources  Our  coal  capacity  will  have  the 
capability  to  convert  back  to  oil  In  a  matter 
of  oniy  a  few  weeks,  should  coal  supplies  be 
In '.  errupted 

T"nls  diverse  mix  reduces  our  reliance  on 
'orelgn  oil  to  a  realistic  minimum  and  pro- 
v.des  us  with  great  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
changes  lu  resource  supply 

COAL     CONVERSION 

Converting  some  of  our  present  ol! -fired 
generating  capacity  to  coal  Is  a  major  step 
toward  achieving  our  diverse  mix  and  foreign 
oil  reduction  objectives 

A  year  ago.  our  coal  conversion  program 
targeted  our  E.-avton  Point  Units  :.  2  and  3 
ana  our  Sa;em  Harbor  Units  :,  2  and  5  fcr 
convc.-sion  NEESPLAN  now  ca'.is  for  the  pro- 
gram  to  be  expanded  to  cover  our  South 
Street.  Providence  Units  12  and  1  and  the 
Mt    Tom  Station 

The  Mt  Tom  Station  Ls  not  a  Systetr- 
own-'d  plant  but  the  Svs-em  has  a  .38  percent 
share  of  the  output  and  -he  Pl^nt  Ise^ected 
to  bt  converted  to  eosl  within  the  NEESPLAN 
time  trame 

FUEL     SUPPLY — COAL 

Coal  requirements  In  1980  were  purchased 
from  mines  in  West  Virginia.  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  These  purchases  were  trans- 
ported' to  New  England  by  vessel  from  the 
^rts  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk 

Stanmg  in  1983.  a  significant  porJon  of 
our  coa!  needs  will  be  delivered  by  a  new 
self-unloading  coal-fired  transport  ship 
This  will  be  the  first  coal-fired  transpor. 
sh'li5  commissioned  In  the  last  thirty  years 
It  represents  cur  further  commitment  to  «- 
du"e  reliance  on  foreign  oil 

FUEL     SUPPLY — on. 

Another  major  step  toward  achieving  our 
diverse  mix  and  foreign  oil  reduction  objec- 
tives lies  in  our  ability  to  discover  and  pro- 
duce domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies. 
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To  achieve  o;ir  objectives  we  will  need  to 
be  producing  some  5  5  million  barrels  of  do- 
mestic oil  per  year  by  1996 

To  meet   this  target,   we  have  more  than 
doubled   our  domestic  oil   and   gas  explora- 
tion  and   production   program   through   our 
fuel   subsidiary.   New   England    Energy.   Inc. 
NEEI). 

NEEI.  through  July  1  of  1980.  had  Invested 
tll2  1  million  In  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
resulting  In  12  4  million  barrels  equivalent 
of  proved  and  probable  reserves  NEEI's  ac- 
tual production  over  the  next  12  months  Is 
estimated  to  exceed  one  million  barrels  of 
oil  or  ga.s  equivalent  The  savings  associated 
with  this  production  are  expected  to  ap- 
proach $4  million  Over  $3  million  In  fuel 
cast  savings  have  already  been  passed 
through  to  our  customers 

In  the  past  NEEI  worked  as  a  one  quarter 
partner  with  Samedan  Oil  Corporation,  an 
experienced  oil  and  gas  exploration  com- 
pany In  1980.  this  was  doubled  and  NEEI 
IS  now  an  equal  partner  In  all  of  Samedan's 
dome-tic  operations  This  was  the  first  of 
two  major  steps  taken  by  NEEI  In  the  pa-st 
year  The  second  is  a  new  equal  partnership 
with  the  Dorchester  Exploration  Company 
This  new  partnership  is  currently  awaiting 
re;;ulatory  approval. 

ALTERNATE  ENERGY  SOlrHCES 

As  part  of  our  update  nf  NEIESPLAN.  we 
are  doubling  our  commitment  to  alternate 
energy  We  are  Increasing  our  target  to  pur 
ciia-^e  energy  from  100  to  200  megawatts  of 
generation  We  expect  these  purchases  to  to- 
tal some  one  million  megawatt  hours  of  en- 
ergy per  year  by  1996. 

In  the  first  edition  of  NEESPLAN.  we 
planned  an  additional  100  Mw  from  con- 
ventional sources  Our  latest  analysis  Indi- 
cates that  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  build 
any  capacity  durlni;  the  15-vear  planning 
period. 

Our  program  to  purchase  electric  energy 
from  alternate  sources  Is  well  under  way  We 
have  committed  to  buy  the  energy  from 
a  15  MW  low-head  hydro  project  and  from 
a  solid  waste  plant,  both  located  In  Lawrence 
Ma&sachusetts. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  commissioned  to 
engineer,  construct  and  monitor  what  could 
be  the  world's  first  wind  farm  This  protect 
will  be  built  for  CS  Wlndpower  Inc  on  a 
site  In  southern  New  Hampshire  and  the 
power  will   be  purchased   by   a  local    utility 

Durinc;  1980,  our  plans  to  build  and  operate 
a  wood-burning  generatlnj?  station  were  fur- 
ther developed,  and  we  anticipate  site  and 
equipment  .selection  In  1981 

Negotiations  to  purchase  the  energy  output 
from  additional  small  hydro  projecu  solid 
waste  facilities  and  wind-power  generators 
are  under  way. 

CONTmCENOT    PLAWWNC 

Our  understanding  of  the  uncertainties 
a.ssoclated  with  all  aspects  of  energy  has  In- 
creased over  the  past  year. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  our  very 
ambitious  conservation  and  load  manage- 
ment oblectlves  due  to  consumption  patterns 
that  shift  away  from  fossil  fuel.s  to  elec- 
tricity. 

(The  electric  car  Is  an  example  )  Puel  sup- 
plier could  be  disrupted  bv  International 
events,  strikes  of  organized  labor,  by  natural 
gas  shortages   and  the  list  goes  on. 

Todays  already  long  lead  times  for  new 
capacity  additions  may  lengthen  The  rate 
of  Inflation  may  increase  again,  causing  even 

KVry'""'""^    '"'   °"'   ""P"^'    '"'^'^"'" 

Pot  all  these  reasons,  we  have  instituted 
a  monitoring,  program  to  provide  early  de- 
Th  .  r  "'""'  '"  <^°'"U"iPt»on  patterns 
This  program  ha*  been  designed  and  placed 
n  operation  In  addition,  we  will  continue 
to  aasess  a  broad  range  of  capacity  options 


that  would  permit  us  to  build  facilities  to 
meet  unexpected  demand  And  we  have  de- 
veloped the  nexiblltty  to  shift  fuel  supplies 
If  disruptions  occur 

New  England  Electric,  through  lt.s  repre- 
sentation In  the  New  England  Power  Pool, 
is  also  evaluating  the  potential  of  further 
Imports  of  Canadian  hydro  power  To  the 
extent  that  additional  energy  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  source  to  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption In  New  England  at  a  cost  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  our  customers,  we  would 
expe.n  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

NEW    II17SINESS 

During  the  psist  year,  we  have  undertaken 
a  major  review  of  new  business  opportuni- 
ties These  ventures  will  build  on  our  suc- 
cesses with  NEEI  and  TWACS  During  the 
year  we  commissioned  the  construction  of  a 
coul-flred  transport  ship  to  bring  coal  to  our 
generating  stations,  and  Initiated  the  Energy 
Institute  to  ofler  educational  programs  in  en- 
ergy conservation  and  technology. 

Other  opportunities  will  be  continually  re- 
viewed to  provide  solutions  to  energy  prob- 
lems, (halleiiges  to  our  employees,  new  serv- 
ices to  our  customers  and  an  even  better  re- 
turn to  our  Investors. 


tlon  and  the  opportunity  to  diversify  our 
Interests  and  provide  new  Investment 
opportunities 

NEESPLAN  furthers  national  and  regional 
goals  It  win  reduce  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  increase  energy  Independence  and  limit 
foreign  payments  It  will  lead  to  Innovation 
m  conservation,  load  management  and  al- 
ternate energy  technologies  It  will  more 
than  meet  all  of  the  energy  goals  set  by 
Congress  and  the  US  Department  of 
Energy 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  an  Insurmount- 
able problem  Rather.  It  Is  a  challenge 
which  leads  to  new  opportunities  We  In 
the  U  S  have  sufTlcleiii  basic  energy  re- 
si.>urces  The  question  is:  do  we  have  the 
time  to  develop  these  resources  and  do  we 
have  the  will 

When  issued  last  year.  NEESPIJVN  was 
the  blueprint  for  our  new  approach  to  en- 
ergy problems  This  year,  we  have  refined 
our  analysis,  expanded  our  goals,  and  begun 
implementation  Our  commitment  has  not 
changed  e 


nNANCTAL    roNSIOERATIONS 

As  revised  NEESPLAN  is  expected  to  re- 
duce capital  requirements  over  the  planning 
period  by  over  $2  6  billion,  from  $9  9  billion 
down  to  »7  3  billion 

With  NEESPLAN.  we  estimate  capital  ex- 
penditures for  conventional  generation 
tran-smi.sslon  and  distribution  will  be  re- 
duced by  »3  9  billion  over  the  period  1981- 
1996 

Partially  offsetting  these  reduced  capital 
expenditures  will  be  Increases  for  NEESPLAN 
projects.  Including  »238  million  for  coal  con- 
version. $274  million  for  load  management, 
conservation,  and  aliernate  energy  sources, 
and  $744  million  for  expanded  domestic  fuel 
exploration  and  development  The  coal  con- 
version construction  expenditures  for  the 
period  1981  1996  do  not  Include  $80  million 
budgeted  for  1980. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  required  capi- 
tal will  be  produced  Internally  However, 
some  outside  permanent  financing  will  be 
necessary  especially  over  the  next  five  years 
Our  plans  suggest  we  will  need  no  addi- 
tional putlic  sales  of  common  shares  from 
the  mid-1980s  through  the  remainder  of 
the  NEESPLAN  planning  period 

NEESPLAN  has  the  potential  to  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  Investors'  earnings  over 
the  next  15  years  Regulatory  agencies  here 
In  New  England  and  in  Washington  are 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, load  management  secure  energy  re- 
sources and  coal  conversion 

We  are  incorporating  our  total  approach 
In  "forward-looking  test  year  "  rate  appli- 
cations and  also  asking  for  an  "Incentive 
return"  for  our  conservation  companies  We 
believe  this  approach  Is  the  best  way  to 
insure   fair    treatment    for   our   Investors 

Our  first  year  of  NEESPLAN  experience 
has  not  provided  solid  evidence  that  the 
regulatory  commissions  support  this  new 
planning  approach  There  have  been  many 
Individual  statements  of  support,  but  no 
conclusive  regulatory  decisions  Future  com- 
mission actions  will  be  the  real  measure 
of  their  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
NEESPLAN 

ENEHCV     BENEEITS    TOR    NEW    ENGLAND    AND    TlIE 
NATION 

Like  the  original,  this  edition  of  NEES- 
PLAN Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
customers,  our  Investors  New  England  and 
the  nation  This  plan  will  save  some  $1  35 
billion  for  our  customers  It  will  ofler  them 
help  In  making  wl.se  and  efficient  energy 
choices  It  holds  promLse  of  a  fair  return 
to   our    Investors   during   a   period   of   Infla- 


COiiTA   KICA 

•  .Mr  KK.NNEDY.  Mr  President  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  impressive  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered yesterday  by  the  President  .f  Costa 
Rica.  Rodrieo  Carazo  Odio  on  receiving 
an  honoran,'  degree  from  Georgetown 
University. 

President  Carazo  richly  deserves  this 
recognition  for  continuing  and  expand- 
ing the  tradition  of  coiiiiniimciit  to 
democracy  and  human  righLs  that  has 
characterized  the  history  of  Costa  Rica. 

Co.sta  Rica  has  maintained  respect  for 
law  and  for  individual  liberty  in  a  free 
and  democratic  settini;  throughout  its 
history.  In  recent  decades,  it  ha.s  been  a 
leader  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  in- 
ternational community  of  nation.s  de- 
manding greater  in.stitutional  protection 
for  individual  human  right.s 

It  was  the  .site  for  the  Special  Inter- 
American  Conference  which  adopted  the 
American  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  in 
1969  and  it  was  the  first  signatory  to 
ratify  that  covenant  and  the  onlv  one  to 
accept  the  general  and  unconditional 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interamerican  Court 
of  Human  Rights.  That  Court  is  now  cen- 
tered in  San  Jase  and  receives  the  st)erial 
support  of  Costa  Rica,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent stated — 

Our  most  Important  contribution  ronslsts 
in  the  intangible  one  of  providing  the  Court 
with  the  environment  of  peace,  of  represent- 
ative democracy,  of  respect  for  the  Rule  of 
Law  and  of  true  commitment  to  liberty, 
dignity  and  all  attributes  essential  to  the 
hviman  person    .   , 

Mr  President,  I  ask  t!iat  tho  full  text 
of  the  addre.s.s  by  Rodn^o  Carazo  Odio. 
President  of  Costa  Kica,  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  address  follows: 

UNIVlRilTY     Of     GEORGSTOWN 

(By  President  Rodrigo  Cara/.o  of  Costa  Rica) 
Mr     President,    members    of    the    fa<-ulty. 
memt>ers  of  the  board,  students    ladles  and 
gentlemen 

I  receive  and  accept  this  tribute  as  be- 
stowed not  on  me  personally,  but  rather  as 
a  tribute  to  the  representative  of  a  country 
that  well  deserves  It 

In  a  disturbed  world.  Costa  Rica  is  a  coun- 
try dedicated  to  Peace,  to  Law  and  to  Ed"u- 
catlon  To  vour  discovery  of  such  facts  must 
I  attribute  your  decision  in  choosing  me  for 
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the  highest  honor  to  be  bequested  by  an 
Academic  Institution,  still  higher  an  honor 
because  of  the  prestige  and  excellence  en- 
joved  by  the  University  of  Georgetown 

I  therefore  must  not  speak  about  myself. 
who  claims  no  other  merits  than  those  per- 
taining a  good  Costa  Rlcan  citizen  who  sets 
his  best  efforts  toward  representing  his  coun- 
try with  dignity  and  respect  and,  if  possible, 
enhancing  Its  foremost  values  and  traditions 
In  any  event  your  distinguished  president  has 
already  mentioned  me  In  terms  so  generous 
as  to  exceed  any  personal  merits  1  might  be 
proud  of 

1  would  rather  talk  about  my  country  even 
though  your  President  has  also  given  you  an 
excellent  summary  on  it, 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  little  country  of 
less  than  20.00U  square  miles  and  a  total 
population  of  under  25  million,  located  in 
Central  America.  South  of  Nicaragua  and 
North  of  Panama  and  which,  through  many 
years  of  patient  and  sustained  labor  has 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  political  stability, 
social  peace,  civic  consciousness  and  free- 
dom: where  general  culture  and  well  being 
In  menv  oases  stand  comparison  with  those 
of  n.ore  vast,  powerful,  rich  and  developed 
countries 

I  wish  to  tell  ycu  about  a  little  nation 
that  abolished  slavery  and  every  type  of  dis- 
crimination at  such  early  times  and  in  such 
simple  manner  that  memory  of  such  date 
has  been  lost  and  whose  Constitution,  ever 
sin.-e  1821  consecrates  equality  and  the  high- 
est values  of  spirit  and  dignity  as  the  guide- 
lines of  Its  society, 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  little  country 
that,  in  1869  declared  primary  schooling  to 
be  free  and  mandatory  In  1888  denared 
secondary  education  to  be  free  and  paid  for 
by  the  State,  a  little  country  that  has 
reached  some  of  the  highest  worldwide  rates 
hi  literacy,  educational  assistance  and  uni- 
versity population,  frequently  surpassing 
those  achieved  by  many  of  the  developed 
countries  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  little 
country  that,  by  constitutional  mandate  and 
since  1889,  aboilslied  the  death  penalty  and 
in  which  sacredness  of  human  life  admits 
no  possible  exception. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  little  country 
that  in  '.94Q  afcoliched  the  Army  by  Consti- 
tutional mandate  and  whose  modest  police 
force,  established  rather  for  the  protection 
of  citizens  than  that  of  their  rulers,  does 
not  demand  an  expense  of  even  2''  of  the 
National  Budget,  a  country  that  takes  60"'f 
of  the  National  Budget  for  education,  health 
and  social  programmes  and  thus  can  boast 
of  having  the  hlphest  Latin  American  Indi- 
cators of  well  being  In  such  fields  as  low 
morbidity  and  mortality  and  hish  consump- 
tion of  essential   public  services, 

I  want  to  talk  with  voii  about  a  little 
country  that  has  made  democratic  institu- 
tions and  human  rights  living  realities  so 
much  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
Its  citizens  that  they  deserve  high  recog- 
nition by  these  who  know  or  visit  it 

A  country  in  which  the  Rule  of  Law  is 
alive  and  true.  In  which  the  Judiciary  enloys 
full  financial  autonomy  and  the  utmost 
guarantees  of  independence  and  imnartial- 
Ity,  where  labor  law  is  modern  and  effective 
and  where  a  scheme  of  lecal  snd  cons'itu- 
tional  guaran'ees  effectively  printer'  citizens 
against  eventvial  deviations  <t  shii.ses  of 
power 

I  wish  to  speak  with  'on  about  a  little 
country  that  has  consecrated  and  continues 
to  consecrate,  lt.s  best  efforts  to  In-ernally 
carrying  out  and  internationally  promoting 
the  causes  of  peace  and  human  rlchts  those 
two  faces  of  the  slnple  wlnnmp  card  man- 
kind holds  in  the  game  that  means  Its  very 
survival 

In  the  field  of  peace  Costa  Rica  that  has 
imposed  upon  Itself  the  maintenance  of 
peace  even  when  facing  such  perils  as  those 


it  had  to  face  for  many  years  because  of 
the  threats  and  aggressions  of  Anastasio 
Somoza,  the  Nicaraguan  dictator,  and  which 
became  critical  in  1978  and  1979,  has  also 
shared  its  ideals  and  experience  by  actively 
participating  in  the  endeavors  that  have 
been  furthered  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  other  International  forums  in  tl.e  quest 
for  disarmament,  the  peaceful  solution  of 
controversy,  and  a  more  just  international 
order  that  might  contribute  not  only  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  immediate  danger  of  war 
but  rather,  and  mainly,  eliminate  the  very 
causes  of  conflict  and  some  day,  transform 
peace  from  a  mere  Interval  between  two 
wars,  precariously  maintained  by  fear  and 
vested  interest  into  what  it  should  be  a 
permanent,  positive  concept  of  normality, 
hrinly  based  upcn  Justice  and  law,  with 
education  as  its  source. 

It  1  as  been  on  this  basts  that  Costa  Rica 
hss  increasingly  focused  its  national  and 
International  policy  around  two  mainstays: 
the  promotion  cf  human  rights  as  sole 
guarantee  for  peace  as  the  only  means  that 
may  grant  peace  a  foundation  as  a  positive 
concept,  anchored  in  the  minds  and  hearts  , 
of  men  and  refusal  of  the  use  of  force  as 
the  only  true  guarantee  for  peace  among 
nations. 

Within  such  context  wt-  hosted,  from  1908 
to  1918.  the  Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 
tice which  not  only  was  the  firs:  inter- 
national Justice  tribunal  but  also,  and  spe- 
cially, the  first  and  most  true  attempt,  to 
date,  in  the  creation  of  an  effective  inter- 
national system  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  since  it  was  the  hrst  and  oi.ly  one  to 
recognize  the  human  being  itself  as  the 
direct  subject  of  Internationa!  Law  In  fact, 
only  three  of  the  nine  claims  presented  to 
the  Court  were  claims  between  States,  the 
other  six  were  brought  forth  by  individuals 
in  the  defense  ol  their  persona:  riynts 

In  this  field.  In  the  s.njjle  claim  brought 
against  it.  the  Cosiarrlcan  Government  ex- 
pressly waived  i"wS  right  to  demand  from  the 
claimant  the  exhaustion  of  the  instances  of 
local  Jurisdiction,  and  unconditionally  sub- 
milled  to  that  of  the  International  Court 
at  which  it  was  declared  Innocent  of  any 
guilt  or  responsibility 

Ever  since,  all  Cosiarrlcan  Government.s 
have  persistently  fought  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
.American  Court  and.  more  recently,  for  the 
esta'olishmenl  of  an  international  system 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights,  not  only 
at  Interamer.can.  but  rather  at  world  en- 
compassing level. 

Iniernationally  Costa  Rica  subscribed  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth  and  actively  supported  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris,  on 
December  10.  1948  Later  on  it  was  among 
the  first  States  to  adopt  and  ratify  the  Civil 
and  Political.  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural 
Co.renants,  It  was  also  the  first  to  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Human  Rights  to  accept 
any  claim  against  it, 

.'n  this  same  field  our  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  Organization  has,  during  14 
years.  Insisted  on  the  appointment  of  a  High 
Commls-sioner  for  Human  Rights  that  might 
act  as  a  sort  of  "'ombudsman"  or  public  coun- 
selor in  the  worldwide  protection  of  human 
rights  An  outmoded  nationalism,  a  misrep- 
resentation of  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion and.  speciallv,  the  oppo,-ition  of  a  group 
of  Governments  that  speak  a  lot  about 
human  rights  and  are  quirk  to  accuse  those 
States  that  do  not  share  their  ideo:ogies  of 
violating  them,  while  perflstently  refusing 
any  possibility  of  being  t'nemse:">"es  called  to 
account  have  to  this  date  successfully 
blocked  this  Initiative  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  p.-omote 

Within  the  Interamerican  System,  our 
country  has  been  out!;tandin<r,  since  the  In- 
teramerican  Conference   of   Bogota   of   1948 


in  its  commitment  to  Include  repre.se n tat ive 
democracy    and    the    protect  ton    of    human 
rights  in  the  America:.  Deciaratlon    on   the 
Righ*s  and  Duties  of  Man  which    1  ren-.md 
yo".  was  appr  )ved  seven  montlis  before  the 
United    Nations    Orgar.iyaiion    adopted    the 
Universal     Di^claration       the     Interamerican 
Charters  on  Social  Guarantees    and  the  de- 
cision to  subscribe  an  American  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  that  included  the  creation  of 
an    Interamerican   Court    of    Human   Rights 
In   coaperatlon    with    technical    organisms 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States  »e 
worked   intensively  on  the  updating   of  the 
Charier    of    that    Organization    and    at    la-st 
attained     a'    the    Bjenos    Aires    Conference 
sue -ess  in  the  creation  of  the  Interamertcan 
Court  of   Human   Rights    as   weU   as   m   the 
definition  of  the  economic,  social   and  cul- 
tural   rights    Inc.uded    in    the    "Protoco",    of 
Buenos    Aires"'    In    19'i9    Cosib    Rica    hosted 
the    Specialized    Interamerican    Conference 
that,  on  November  22  of  that  year    adopted 
the   American   Covenant    on    Human    Riphf 
also   called,    in    honor    of    our    country,    the 
"Covenant  of  San  Jose    Costa  Rica"  .   proo- 
ablv  the  most  complete  existing  instrument 
for  the  definitior,  of  civil  and  political  right* 
and   which   includes   protective   mechanisms 
as  imrortant  as  the  Interamerican  Court  of 
Human  Rights  which  has  already  taken  lus 
first    firm   steps   as    the    puaran"or   cf   t.hjse 
richts  in  our  Continent    Costa  Rica  via?  the 
first  of  the  fifteen  signatory  Staves,  tc  ratify 
the  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
We    were   also   the    first,   and    unfortunately 
the  only  one  of  them    to  accept  the  general 
and  unconditional  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
m    all    cases    relative    to    the    interpretation 
and    enforcement   of    the    Covenant    of    San 
Jose  and  it  fell  upon  us  U>  personally  negc'i- 
ate  ratification  by  the  necessary  number  c: 
States   In   order   that    the   Covenant    cf    San 
Jose   could    be    enforceable    and    the    Inter- 
american   Court    of    Human    Riehti    estab- 
lished. 

The  Amerlcar  States  once  more  paid  trib- 
ute to  mv  country  by  choosing  Its  Capital 
City  as  the  Seat  of  the  Interamerican  Court 
of  Human  Rights  solemnly  installed  m  San 
Jose  on  September  the  Third  1979  and  pre- 
sided by  a  Costamcan  citizen  The  Inter- 
american Comn-iission  on  Human  Rights  Is 
also  presided  by  a  Costarrican 

The  Court  and  the  Interamerican  Commis- 
sion recentlv  adopted  the  decision  of  Jointly 
establishmc,  m  Costa  Rica  again  an  Inter- 
american lr.stitute  of  Human  Rights  that 
shall  be  the  ind;spe:.sabie  acade.r.lc  organi- 
zation In  order  that  the  protection  of  those 
rights  entru.sted  to  the  first  of  these  two  or- 
ganisms may  be  promoted  through  eOu na- 
tion, research  and  diffusion  only  truly  en- 
sured bv  a  higher  education  within  its  mod- 
est possibilities  bv  givlne  the  Court,  tne 
CommL?s!0!:  and  the  Institute  n&  full  sup- 
port, even  financially  Currently,  its  contri- 
bution to  the  hnanclng  of  the  Court  exceeds 
$100,000  per  year  and  1'  equivalent  to  ^o 
percent  of  the  joint  contribution  allocated  tc 
the  rest  of  the  rontinei.ial  Nations  for  such 
purpose 

But,  I  must  Immodestly  say  our  most  Im- 
portant contribution  con.slsts  In  the  intafl- 
gible  one  of  providing  the  Court  with  me 
environment  of  peace  of  representative  de- 
mocracy of  respect  to  the  Rule  o!  l.*w  and  ol 
true  commitment  to  liberty,  dignity  and  aii 
attributes  e-ssentla!  to  the  human  person 
that  m  mv  country  have  become  a  continu- 
ous experience  in  every  stage  of  what  has 
become  our  permanent  way  of  life 

This  es-sential  environment  in  Itself  has 
allowed  us  to  undertake  an  ambitious  proj- 
ect that  we  hope  shall  be  our  major  contri- 
bution to  the  attainment  of  true  and  ever- 
las-mg  peace  I  am  now  makine  reference  to 
the  proposal  that,  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica  I  had  the  honor  c 
placing  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  the  29th  o: 
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-vpt ember  of  1978.  requesting  the  creation, 
sill  uiteraallonal  basis,  of  a  University  for 


r 

.  ,f  project  was  accepted  for  study  by  the 
Ueiieral  Assembly  and  received  Its  approval 
at  Its  XX_X1V  meeting.  In  December  1979 
which  provided  lor  tlie  establl^ment  of  aa 
International  Commission  which  should  pre- 
pare Its  structure,  organization  and  Imple- 
mentation, and  present  them  to  the  XXXV 
General  Assembly,  convened  for  the  end  oi 
this  year. 

The  concept  and  presentation  of  the  proj- 
ect for  the  University  for  Peace,  arises  from 
u  fundamental  idea:  peace  must  also  be  the 
object  of  educition.  In  other  words:  peace 
must  not  just  be.  the  much  desired  end  oi 
war.  nor  the  mere  period  between  two  wars, 
but  rather  a  human  value  that  springs  from 
the  conscience  of  men  Irom  their  minds  ana 
wills  and  which  must  deserve  particular  prei- 
erence  in  the  education  of  man.  To  the  static 
concept  of  peace,  we  oppose  a  dynamic  ideal, 
one  that  is,  if  you  allow  the  paradox,  even 
aggressive. 

Costa  Rica  has  placed  the  basic  docu- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  this  plan 
before  the  United  Nations  International 
ConimlsKlon  In  charge  of  the  academic 
scheme  for  the  University  for  Peace  Us 
first  meeting  took  place  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Organ'iiation  headquarters  and  the 
second  one  was  held  in  San  Jo.se.  In  Augu.st 
of  this  year. 

Our  plan  Includes  three  stages:  seminars 
on  peace,  related  to  nnans  and  society's  most 
important  current  Issues,  creation  of  in.sti- 
tutes  for  peace  pertaining  lo  the  following 
areas  Irenology.  Education  for  Peace,  Hu- 
man Rights.  Commuulcatiotis.  Tran.sference 
of  Technology  and  Science.  Na-ural  Re- 
sources and  Way  of  Life,  and  Pe.ice  and  Con- 
flict, and  'he  third  and  flnal.  the  University 
for  Peace  itself. 

TTils  vast  endeavor  liaturaUy  requires  of 
abundant  financial  resources  The  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rita  hai  acquired,  and  Is 
ready  to  provide  adequate  land  for  the 
Campus.  350  hectares,  surrounded  by  a  pri- 
meval tropical  forest,  and  Is  also  willing  to 
go  through  any  sacrlHce  Indlspen.sable  to 
'he  ImplementaUon  of  this  plan  on  a  world- 
wide scale  Still,  we  are  .:i  need  of  the  help  of 
individuals.  Institutions  and  nations  of 
good  win  deslrou.s  of  Investing  their  re- 
sources, not  In  weapons  and  purely  material 
enterprises,  but  rather  In  an  Institution 
oriented  towards  the  formation  of  man.  In  a 
task  that  we  feel  certain  will  endure 
through  time  a.s  the  true  expression  of  a 
century  urged  for  and  In  dire  need  of  love 
■ind  peace. 

Thus  is  ne'ther  Utopia  nor  Just  one  more 
University  It  Is.  an  expression  of  historical 
need  Man  must  under.sfand  that  f-eace  Is 
not  a  spontaneous  or  static  asset,  but  rather 
a  permanent  conquest  that  Is  born  during 
the  the  first  steps  of  education  and  con- 
tinued through  secondary  and  higher  learn- 
ing Todays  world  and  Its  historic  experi- 
ence demand  that  man's  most  valuable  for- 
mative Instrument,  education,  have  a  pref- 
erential and  specinc  objective:  peace.  All 
study  programmes  must  be  encompassed  by 
this  central  Idea  of  which  the  University 
for  Pea'^e  shall  be  'he  primary  source  This 
then  IS  my  country's  contribution  tOA-ards 
the  upgrading  and  dignlflcatlon  of  the 
world  towards  Its  salvation,  so  to  say  It  Is 
a  slow  but  deep-reaching  task.  It  Is  also 
complex  but  It  reaches  into  the  very  roots 
of  mankind  The  world  will  be  In  danger  of 
annihilation  as  long  as  peace  Is  not  born  out 
of  the  souLs  and  minds  of  men 

After  thLs  brief  summary  of  the  History 
of  Costa  Rica  and  this  Synopsis  of  our  In- 
ternational policy,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  my  Government  has  decided  not  to  ad- 
here lo  any  of  the  international  p>olltlcaJ 
blocks,   but  rather  to  hold  on  to  the  prln- 


allgned  country  that  refuses  alignment  even 
with  the  so  called  'non  aligned"  The  values 
we  stand  for  peace,  human  rights,  human 
dignity.  lead  us  tuwards  independent 
thought  and  action  In  all  circumstances, 
thought  that  is  well  above  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  groups,  key  nations.  i>r  blocks  We 
want  to  continue  to  be  aligned  to  principles 
and  values  and  not  to  transitory  interests 
T^is  attitude  does  not  imply  a  departure 
from,  or  a  rejection  of.  human  solidarity 
On  the  contrary,  it  manifests  a  firm  support 
for  it  Wherever  the  innermost  values  of 
mankind  might  be  in  Jeopardy  or  in  mortal 
peril,  we  shall  raise  our  voice  without  preju- 
dice or  covert  intention  and.  most  certainly, 
without  fear. 

The  high  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  gives  me  ample  reason  for  pride  but  I 
also  regard  such  honor  as  an  encotiragement 
towards  the  Increase  of  my  country's  spir- 
itual and  moral  values.  T  find  no  better  way 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  than  to  make 
public  vow  of  my  commitment  to  the  strug- 
gle for  the  affirmation  of  peace,  of  the  king- 
dom cf  liberty. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica.  loyal 
keeper  of  su'h  values,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart 

Thank  you 


.ipies   and   policies   of    truth,   rights.   Justice      consent    that    the    injunction    of    sporerv 
and    human   dignity     Costa    Rica   is   a   non-      h»  rpmnvorl  f-^!!,  .v!     r>^  .        secrecy 

De  removed  from  the  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  I,iv:ng 
Resources,  the  Tax  Convention  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh,  and  A 
Protocol  to  the  Tax  Convention  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway  'Executives  X,  Y. 
and  Z,  respectively,  96th  Congress  2d 
session),  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  ask  that  the  treaties  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  they  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
pr.nted;  and  that  the  Presiaent's  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  thf  Rvi  -pn 

The  PRESniNi,  .  ..'•■.'•I.  M<  A-.thojt 
objection,  it  is  ,,j  ..rut-rt-U 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  ol  the  United.  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servauon  of  Antarctic  r*arine  Living 
P.esoiu-ces.  I  also  transmit  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  the  repoit  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  res;>ect  tfl 
this  treaty. 

The  Convention  on  the  Coriservation 
of  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Resources 
will  establish  internatiorial  mechanisms 
and  create  legal  oblig£;tiors  necessary 
tr.r  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
the  maru^p  living  re.sources  found  in  the 
waters  surrounding  Antarctica.  T)\e 
Convention  incorporate.;  an  ecosystem 
approach  to  the  management  of  those 
resources,  includinr:  .standards  designed 
to  enable  tnan^-ind  to  conserve  tne  in- 
dividual populations  and  species  and  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  Antarctic 
marine  ecosystem  as  a  whole.  Imple- 
mentLtion  of  this  Convention  :.fTers  a 
welcome  and  unusual  opportumty  to 
apply  to  shared  resources  an  effective 
regulatory  franiework  prior  to  the 
emergence  cf  large-scale  commercial 
harvesting  of  those  resources. 

The  siffTiiflcance  of  this  Convention 
lies  not  onJy  in  its  environmental  and 
resource  management  provLs'Oi.s  and  ob- 
jectives Tt  al.so  represents  an  impoilani 
example  of  international  co^iperation 
among  the  Consultative  Paxiies  of  the 
Antarctic  Treatv  The  system  established 
by  the  Antarctic  Trer.ty  two  c'?cades  ago 
hus  permitt«l  its  Parties,  who  maintain 
diflerences  of  iwsition  concerning  claims 
to  territorial  sovtreignty  in  Antarctica, 
to  work  together  to  further  scientific  re- 
search and  to  ensure  that  Antarctica 
does  not  become  the  scene  or  object  of 
intemauona!  discord  This  new  Conven- 
tion, which  extends  tliis  unique  pattern 
of  international  cooperation  into  the  area 
of  re.source  management,  is  thus  also  im- 

r.   :-p.,l  and 


ORDER  FOR  RKC  Ut.M  i  ION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  BE1I.MON  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  un.inimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  'he  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recopntzed  under  the 
standing  order.  Mr  Bellmon  be  recog- 
nized for  not  lo  exceed  15  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s>  '^r^if-'-! 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  .oj^D  SENATOR 
PERCY  ON  THLTISDAY 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leadfirs  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order. 
Messrs  Bellmon  and  Percy  be  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  e:;ceed  15  niinutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCI.USION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
there  is  no  further  morning  business 
th  it  I  know  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Morning 
business  Is  clo.sr 


ORDEIR  OF  l'\'<  xh.DURE 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Now.  Mr 
President,  the  Senate  is  in  executive  ses- 
sioii.  is  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


REMOVAL  OF  INK 
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portant  as   an    intt-nati)!-. 
political  undert.;! Kin: 

The  UiutM!  .'-;;.i;'-  ,  -.♦■d  a  leading 
role  in  Uie  i.t-K't;  .',  .n  :'.  -.he  Conven- 
tion on  the  Co-  tnation  of  Aj.Uiro'. 
Marine  Living  Ke-suuner,  The  Conven- 
tion reflects  our  concern  for  the  protec- 
Mci  -f  ti'.r  .Xii'ar.  IK  .-LariTie  ecosystem — 
uui-a.i;;.f;  li-c  •AiuUei..,  ix'ng'ouis  and  seals 
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which  are  components  of  it.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  also  plav  a 
'eliding  role  in  the  effective  implemen- 
tation o'  the  Convention,  To  this  end. 
it  is  important  that  the  United  States 
be  represented  at  Uie  first  meeting  of 
the  Commi.ssion  wl-ich  wiU  be  held  with- 
in a  year  of  the  entry  into  force  oi  the 
Convention  lollowing  the  deposit  of  the 
eighth  instrument  of  ratiflcal-on 

I  recommend  Uiat  the  Senat£  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  thi;, 
treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

JlMMV     CAITER 

The  White  Hocse,  December  2.  1980. 
Tn  the  Ser^te  o)  the  United  States. 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
iind  consent  to  ratificatirn.  the  Conven- 
tion between  tht  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Trtxation  anc.  the  i^revention  of  Fisral 
Kvasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 
the  Convention ' ,  together  with  a  relat' d 
ex.hr.nge  of  rotes,  signed  at  Dacca  on 
October  6.  1980. 

The  Convention,  in  general,  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  United  States  model 
income  lax  convention,  with  a  few  depar- 
tures irom  the  modil  to  acc^mmodfte 
Bangladesh's    status    as    a    developing 

country. 

Tne  Convention  aiffers  in  one  m.Tior 
rpspec'  from  other  recent  United  St-aies 
tax  treaties,  including  those  with  de- 
•flooui«  countrit^.';.  In  most  ol  the.se 
treaties  a  sour  e  coui.trv'  exemption  is 
provided  for  shipping  and  aircraft  opei;- 
'tme  income.  The  comeniior  with  Ban- 
.Tlhdc-h.  however,  provides  exemption  for 
aiicrr.ft  income  only:  shipping  income  is 
taxable  under  the  interna!  laws  of  the 
two  Contractir.fc  Stale?. 

The  exchange  of  notes  sets  out  certain 
indcritanriingE  bet-.veen  the  two  govern- 
mcnt.s. 

I  re-onunend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Convention  and  give  advice  and  consent 

to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter 
The  White  HorsE,  Decembtr  2.  1980. 


To  the  Senate  uj  the  United  States. 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
.ind  consent  to  ratification,  a  Protocol 
amending  the  Convention  between  the 
United  Stales  of  America  and  '.le  King- 
dom of  Norway  sigr.f  d  at  Oslo  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1971 ,  which  Protocol  was  signed  at 
Oslo  on  September  19.  1980.  I  also  en- 
close, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Protocol  modifies  the  exi.stmg  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
Norway.  It  takes  into  account  changes 
II :  Norway's  tax  system  durinfe  the  years 
s.nce  the  Convention  was  negotiated  and 
otherwise  brings  it  up  to  date. 

In  1975.  Norway  amended  its  corporate 
tax  in  several  ways  to  increase  the  bur- 
den of  that  tax  on  corporations  deriving 
income  from  the  extraction  o.  offshore 
Ol!   and  gas.  The   1975   legislation   also 
added  a  special  tax  on  income  from  .sub- 
marine petroleum  resources  Article  I  of 
the  Prot(x;ol  clarifies  certain  Questions 
ari.sing  from  the-^e  changes  by  providing 
foreign  tax  credit.-^  with  respe^-t  to  the 
corporate  lax  and  the  special  t„x.  with 
a  limi'uation  for  taxpayers  sub.iect  to  the 
special  tax  to  the  --imount  neces.sar>  to 
offse*  United  States  tax  en  the  petro- 
leum inccme  from  sources  within  Nor- 
way. This  lim.itaticn  is  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  Thiru  Protocol  to  the 
income    tix     convention     between    the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The    Convention    does    not    provide 
=.pecif.t  rules  to  determine  wnen  a  coun- 
;ry  has  the  right  to  t,<x  income  result- 
ing from  tlie  exploration  or  exploitation 
of  its  continental  .shell  ana  its  natural 
resources.  Article  II  of  the  Protocol  al- 
lo'vs  Norway  and  the  United  SUites  to 
impose  a  tax  on  income  derived  from 
the  exploit r.tion  or  e>:plorat:on  of  natu- 
ral resources  on  their  respective  conti- 
nental shelves  after  such  activities  have 
existed   for    more   than   30   days    in    a 
twelve   month    period.   With   respect   to 
income   from    employment    in   such   ac- 
tivities, iiovevcr    an  exemption  is  pro- 
vided  for   wages   attributable    to   sixty 
days  of  persona!  sen'ices  performed  in 
the  taxable  \ear. 

In  addition  the  Protocol  modifies  the 
rale  of  withholding  tax  at  source  or 
dividends  and   interest  and  allows  the 
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L'n.ied  Stale.<;  to  tax.  t;airs  from  ui-  .  d.ie 
of  shares  in  companies  whose  assets 
consi.'-t  principally  of  United  States  r-^al 
properly  It  also  contains  other  provi- 
sions, including  a  new  provision  on  the 
tax  treatment  of  entertainers  and  ath- 
letes and  clarifies  provu-ions  on  admin- 
istrative cooperntion. 

I  recommend  tliat  t'le  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consiaoration  to  the 
Protocol  and  give  advice  and  consent  to 
its  ratification. 

Jtmmy  Carter. 

The  WiiiTE  HoLEt.  December  2,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  aosence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  Will  tall  the  roll. 

The  itssistant  lesislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeuou  to  call  the  rol'. 

Mr.  RCBEHT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideni, 
I  a-sk  unanimoas  consent  that  the  order 
for  tne  t,r.orum  call  be  rescinded. 

T.he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
.ibjert.on.  It  is  cc  ord'-rcd. 


ORDKR  O'"  PaOCEDURt: 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  JiYRD.  Mr  President, 
'he  order   lor  pcnvon'Dg   tomorrow   is 
for  10  a.n-.,.i.-  it, ret? 

The  PRESn.H'.'O  OITICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  cor-ec*. 

.r.  ROBEi^T  C.  B\RD.  I  thank  the 
?.iair. 

And   the  Senate  is  in  executive  ^es- 
.;ion,  is  It  notv 

rhe  pr.ESITTNG  or?TCER.  The  Sen- 
citor  is  correct 


RECESS  UNIIL  10  A.M  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
ient,  m  acf'ordancs  with  the  order  pre- 
viously en.^red.  pr\6  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  oi5.  as  a  f  .rther  m.ark  of 
respect  to  the  memorv  of  the  deceased 
ilonorable  Johii  W.  McCormacl-..  late  a 
Rcpresoi  tative  from  t'.ie  Siate  oi  Moosa- 
ciiusetti.  I  move  tiiat  the  Senate  stand 
in  rece.>s  until  10  o'clock  to  norrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tne 
Senate,  in  executive  rcssion.  at  6:.'i7  r-rn  . 
recessed  -oiitil  Wednesday,  December  3, 
1980  at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain   Rev.  James  l>a\id  Ford, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  hearts  reach  out  in  praise 
for  all  those  good  people  wlio  have 
faithfiiUy  sought  to  serve  Vou  in  acts  of 
word  and  deed.  For  all  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  the  truth  without  regard  to 
personal  concern,  we  give  thanks  for  all 
who  have  ministered  to  the  lonely  and 
forgotten,  and  for  all  who  have  used 
their  time  and  talent  for  the  strength- 
ening of  justice  and  mercy,  we  are  ap- 
preciative Encourage  us.  O  God.  and  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will,  to  continue 
those  good  deeds  begun  by  Your  proph- 
ets and  apostles  and  by  Youi  saints 
through  the  years,  who.  not  counting 
personal  cost  or  gain,  have  testified  to 
Your  love  :n  their  daily  lives.  In  Your 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  J<->LHNAL 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hi.' 
approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approvei! 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  infonned  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  foUow.ng  titles 
On   November  24.   1980 

HR    7212    An    act    to   ratify   a  st-ttlemcnt 
mgrermen'.    m    a   lanj   dl.spute    between    the 
Pmmuiikev   Indian   Tribe  and   the   Sr.uthtrn 
Railway  Co  .  and   for  other  purposes. 
On  N'oveml)er.  26.  !<)80 

HR  7764  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Eric 
Oet.ree  Six.  Ann  Elizabeth  Six,  nnd  Karen 
Ellzat>eth  Mary  Six: 

H  R.  .1459  An  u>-t  to  waive  the  atatuic  of 
limitations  with  regard  to  the  claim  of 
Eazor  Express,  Inc.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
against  the  United  States:  and 

H  R.  1762  An  aot  to  convey  all  Interests 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  real  prope'ty 
In  Sandoval  County.  N  Mex  .  lo  Walter  Her- 
nander. 

On  December  2.  1080: 

H  R  a.i  An  act  ti>  provide  for  the  desli?na- 
tlon  and  conservation  of  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  incliidlnR  the  dtslK- 
nation  of  units  of  the  National  Park  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  National  Forest  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  Systems,  and  for 
other  purposes 


H  R.  7805  An  act  lo  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  tolkllfe  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1982    1983.  and  1981; 

H  R  82y8  An  act  to  de.slgnate  certain  Na- 
tl(..ni»l  Forest  System  land^  in  the  Sta'e  o( 
New  Mexico  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
oilu-r  purpo.sp.s.  and 

H  J    Res    206    Joint  resolntloti  authorl^t>.K 
appropnaiion  of   funds  for  acquisition  ol  a 
nK.numeiit  lo  Dr.  Ralph  J    Bunche  and  in- 
stallation   of    -such    monument    in    Ralph    J 
B'jncho  Park  In  New  York  City 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
7724'  entitled  'An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  ol  the  In- 
terior and  related  a-jencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  message  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12.  17.  22.  24.  31,  32.  21. 
52,  64.  74.  78.  82,  84.  85.  86  88,  91.  94.  108. 
110,  113.  119.  124.  132.  1.33,  134.  135,  and 
136  to  the  above-entitled  bill,  and  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
numbered  128  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announcctl  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  w.th  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
th?  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  658  An  act  to  correct  technical  errors, 
ilarlfy  and  make  ininor  substantive  chani;es 
to  Public  Law  95  598 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  HR  6086.  entitled  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  .settlement  and  payment 
of  claims  of  US.  civilian  and  military 
personnel  against  the  United  States  for 
lo.s.ses  re.sulting  from  acts  of  violence  di- 
rected against  the  US  Government  or 
Its  represent itives  in  a  foreign  country 
or  from  aii  authorized  evacuation  of  per- 
sonnel from  a  foreign  country." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  878  An  act  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  provide  State  and  local  governments 
with  i-reatcr  flexibility  In  maiia(,-lng  programs 
and  projects  using  such  a.s.'islance  and  there- 
by enable  such  governments  to  reduce  ad- 
minLslratlve  costs  and  pmphasi7.e  the  com- 
munity priorities  for  which  such  assistance 
I;,  provided 


relief  of  Alice  W.  Olson.  Lisa  Ol.son  Hay- 
ward,  Eric  Olson,  and  Nils  Olson  " 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:,k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retiuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  6211  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  isstie  certain  patents 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act; 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Pnvale  Calendar  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


MRS.  ALICE  W    OLSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5160» 
to  amend  the  act  entitled    An  Act  for  the 


APPOINTMENI  UV  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  8105— DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE   APPROPRIA'l  IONS     1981 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iHR.  8105' 
making  ajjpropriation.s  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Delf>ii.se  for  the  (iscal  year  end- 
ing September  30  1981.  and  for  otlier 
purijoses.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  :he  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conlcrence  asked 
by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requc«;t  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followmg  conferees:   Me.ssrs 

AoriABB'l.     GlAIMO,     ChAPPELL.     BURIISON. 

MuRTHA.  Dicks.  Charles  Wilso.n  of 
Texas.  Whittfn  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
R0BIN.SON.  Kfmp    and  Conte 


MAKING  l.N  uit OLU  t.  ALL  OF  PRI- 
VATE CALENDAR  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Private  Cal- 
endar be  called  tomorrow . 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  if  the  gentleman  could  explair.. 
this  will  only  be  private  bills  that  have 
gone  through  the  entire  procedure  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  it  correctly  in  my  imder- 
standing  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  about  12  bills  that  are  listed. 
Tho.se  bills  will  be  called  tomorrow 
There  will  be  reports  on  all  of  the  bills 
to  be  considered  f.<>morrow 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr  Speaker,  can  the 
rentleman  tell  us.  will  there  be  some 
kind  of  reports  available  so  that  we  will 
have  some  capability  of  understanding 
what  the  committee  intonds? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  have  that  kind  of  re- 
FKirt  available  tomorrow  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  can  consider 
them. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  re.servation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obrection 


I)ecr))>h(  r 
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PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
Mf.HT  TOMORROW  TO  FILE  CON- 
FKHENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  8105. 
DEPAHTMUNT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PHOPHIATIONS.  1981  AND  MAKING 
IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

.Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow. 
Wedne-sday.  December  3.  1980  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  ■  H  R  810,t  > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Deiiart- 
ment  of  Defen.se  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  it  may  be  m  order  to 
call  up  the  conference  report  and  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  thereto  at  any 
time  thereafter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  8386.  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
ROY  P    BFNAVIDEZ 

Mr  'WHITE  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  for  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  ■  H  R  838fi  ■  for 
the  relief  of  Roy  P  Benavidez  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  b;li 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker  re- 
serving the  right  to  obiect.  I  believe  we 
had  agreed  this  would  come  up  tomo-row 
with  the  other  Private  Calendar  bills 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr  Speaker  I  under- 
stood this  was  to  come  up  todav. 

Mr.  R0US=;EL0T  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  to  bring  it  up  tomorrow  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  withhold. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request 


and  they  are  killing  the  auto  industry 
and  they  arc  killing  business  activity, 
L'oes  anyone  here  doubt  that  the  result 
will  be  at  least  a  1  percentage  point  rise 
m  unemployment^ 

And  what  does  one  point  in  unemploy- 
ment cost  the  Government.  S20  to  $25 
billion'' 

So  the  change  in  rates  from  June  to 
today  may  increase  Federal  .■spending  by 
S'iO  to  $35  billion,  and  that  i.>;  more  than 
itie  S27  billion  deficit  we  approved  m  the 
Second  Budget  Resolution  If  interest 
rates  had  remaiiied  at  the  lower  lc^•el.  we 
might  have  had  a  balanced  budget. 

Let  me  detail  another  grim  set  of  facts. 
In  October  1979.  the  prime  rate  was  14  5 
percent.  By  April  1980.  the  prime  rate 
had  jumped  to  19,5  percent— just  about 
the  level  we  are  approaching  today. 

Between  those  dates  and  during  tha» 
rise  in  rates,  business  failures  increased 
40  percent  and  business  bankruptcies 
climbed  50  percent  Does  anyone  among 
us  doubt  that  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing to  businesses  m  every  town  and  city 
m  .America  today'' 

What  will  It  take  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  realize  that  high  interest  rates 
are  not  the  cure  for  inflation  but  the 
cause  of  inflation? 


llus  ,wii1)m1  nprcsiiiTs  itu-  time  <>t  d.u   dunn-     the    House    I'rotiLdiiijis.   e.g..    ^j    1  iir    ,»   2Ar    pin 
This  "hullit"  <:\mti..|  identifies  slatcminf.  or  insirlionv  «hnh  .irc  ii.it  Mx)kLii  h\  th<   Mc  mUT  on  th.   tl(«.r 


h'lOH    INTf-RFST   RATES   WILL   NOT 
HALT   INI-TATION 

'Mr,  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssi.m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ■ 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  in  its  perverse  wisdom  has 
proved  that  a  20-percent  interest  rare 
will  not  halt  mflat  on  Perhaps  they  be- 
lieve that  .some  still  higher  interest  rate 
will  do  .so  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  guil- 
lotine Will  cure  a  headache:  by  that  lo-ic 
perhaps  the  Federal  Reserve  knows  w  hat 
it  is  doing 

But  at  uhat  cost''  Our  analvsis  on  t!ie 
Budget  Committee  estimate  that  each 
(jercentage  point  in  interest  rates  m- 
crea.ses  Federal  spending  by  about  $2  bil- 
lion for  debt  service  So  the  rise  between 
June  wlien  rates  bottomed  out— and  the 
economy  began  to  recover— and  todav 
when  the  prime  rate  is  almost  18  percent 
could  cost  the  Federal  Government 
roughly  $12   billion. 

Now  let  us  add  another  factor  Todays 
rates  are  killing  the  housing   industry 


REGISTRATION    FOR    THE   DRAFT 

Mr  MONTGO\rERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmulc  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.  1 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  render  a  decision 
next  summer  on  whether  or  not  it  is 
constitutional  to  require  only  young  men 
to  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  The  challenge  is  that  women 
should  also  be  required  t-o  register. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  necessary 
for  young  men  age  19  and  20  who  have 
not  registered  tc^  do  so  Also  those  young 
men  who  will  become  18  years  of  age  in 
1981  wdl  have  to  register  m  the  month 
of  January 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  men  of  Ameri- 
ca have  come  through  for  us  and  well 
over  95  [percent  of  those  eligible  to  regis- 
ter have  done  so. 

What  this  Nation  needs  to  meet  its 
combat  requirements  is  the  registratioii 
ol  able-bodied  men.  not  women. 

In  .section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution It  says  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  nixike  the  riiles  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

This  language  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  the  con.stitutional  power 
to  maintain  our  Nation's  military  forces. 


:r:  1210 

GOVERNOR  GRASSO.   A  L.ADY  OF 
COURAGE 

I  Mr  RATCHFORD  asked  and  wa^s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 


Mr  RATCHFORD  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  worlds  great  authors,  Ernest 
Hemll■g^vay.  defined  courage  as  grace 
under  pressure 

In  Connecticut,  no  one  exemplifies 
this  defimtion  of  courage  more  than 
Gov.  Ella  Grasso. 

The  world  learned  sadly  last  week  that 
Governor  Grasso  is  now  suffermg  from 
cancer  of  the  li\er.  But  this  courageous 
lady,  this  lady  who  has  .served  Connecti- 
cut as  a  State  representative,  .secretary 
of  state,  a  fellow  Member  of  Congress 
with  maiiy  of  this  body,  and  now  as 
Governor,  continues  to  lead  Connecti- 
cut m  a  firm  ard  positive  fashion  during 
this  period  of  ]>ersonai  difficulty 

The  State,  and  yes  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, benefit  from  this  firm  leader- 
ship. 

I  join  m  applauding  Governor  Grasso 
m  this  magnificent  display  of  courage 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  HAVE  RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO  SET  GUIDELINES  FOR 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 

■  Mr,  .^LEX.ANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks 

Mr  ALEX.A.NDER,  Mr  Speaker,  high 
interest  rates  remain  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  inflation  because  the  pro- 
ducers of  our  economy  must  pass 
through  to  consumers,  their  co.=t  of 
credit  Those  increased  costs  are  pa.s.sed 
along  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices 

But  the  consumer  is  also  a  creator  of 
money.  Every  time  we  ase  our  VISA  or 
Master  Card  credit  cards,  we  create  new 
money  which  becomes  part  of  the  money 
supply.  As  the  total  money  supply  is  ex- 
panded, the  value  of  our  currency  is  di- 
minished accordingly  unless  there  is  a 
commensurate  expansion  of  tangible 
wealth.  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  has  outstripped  the  growth 
of  tangible  wealth  as  represented  m  the 
productivity  indices. 

The  policy  of  allowing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  set  the  price  of  money 
throu.gh  the  use  of  existing  procedures  is 
not  carved  m  stone.  By  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .^ct  of  1913.  the  Congress  dele- 
gated the  pov.er  to  control  the  money 
supply  to  the  Federal  Reser\e  System  but 
it  did  not  relieve  the  Congress  of  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  responsibility 
to  regulate  the  currency 

The  Federal  Reser^'e  high  cost  of  credit 
policy  makes  no  distinction  between 
credit  for  productive  and  nonproductive 
purpo.ses.  Credit  u.sed  for  productive  pur- 
poses—manufacturing, agriculture,  min- 
ing, utilities,  transportation — aids  the 
formation  of  capital  and  facihtat«s  the 
expansion  of  tangible  wealth,  resulting 
m  economic  growth. 

High  credit  for  nonproductive  pur- 
poses—and the  examples  are  well  known 
to  all  who  have  spent  money  we  do  not 
have  by  using  a  credit  card — is  clearly 
inflationary- 
Mr  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  only  the  authority  but  the 
responsibility   lo   set   guidelines   for   the 
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Federal  Reserve  to  modify  its  policies  in 
a  way  which  recognizes  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  inflationary  and  non- 
inflationary  credit 


BLUE    CROSS    WILL    NOT    PAY    FOR 
MIDWIFE- ATTENDED    BIRTH 

I  Mr  WtAVER  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks < 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  aides,  Brooks  Yeager,  is 
about  to  have  a  baby.  Under  Blue  Cross 
it  will  be  paid  for  if  she  has  a  doctor  at- 
tending her.  but  Mrs  Yeager  is  going  to 
have  a  certified,  government-approved 
midwife,  and  Blue  Cross  will  not  pay 
that. 

In  other  words,  if  you  spend  $1,000  to 
have  the  bahy,  Blue  Cross  will  pay  it.  but 
if  thev  spend  $300.  they  will  not.  This  is 
required  by  the  Government,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  in  their  con- 
tracts. This  IS  how  we  build  in  inflation 
into  our  system,  and  this  kind  of  thing 
simply  must  stop. 


PRESIDENT  SHOl'I.D  HK  f.IVPTN  AU- 
THORITY TO  NEG<:)TiAn-:  limita- 
tions ON  AUTO  IMPf  )HTS 

I  Mr  DAVIS  of  Muhit;an  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
later  today,  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  598.  au- 
thori/mk'  thf  Pre.sident  to  negotiate  tem- 
porary limitations  on  automobile  im- 
ports. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 101.  emphasizing  that — 

The  American  automobile  and  truck  in- 
dustry is  a  strategic  national  Industry  that 
Is  essential  to  the  economic  stability  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  Labor  indicates 
that  workers  either  directly  or  indirectly 
associated  with  the  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry account  for  over  20  percent  of  the 
.American  work  force. 

Despite  the  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try, our  free  trade  policies  have  resulted 
in  record  imports  of  forei;in  cars.  Im- 
ports of  Japanese  automobiles,  for  in- 
stance, have  ri.sen  37  7  percent  from 
September  1979  to  September  1980. 

The  effect  of  these  imports  is  mind 
bozglme  Up  to  half  of  our  autn  plant 
capacity  lies  idle  More  than  half  a  mil- 
lion workers  in  the  inda^try  are  unem- 
ployed. The  automobile  industrv  will  lose 
between  $4  and  $.t  billion  m  1980  alone. 

Meanwhile,  the  industrv  prcdicUs  that 
it  will  be  investine  J80  billion  over  the 
next  3  to  5  years  in  retoohng  its  cars  to 
meet  current  (iemanris  for  fuel  efficiency 

Obviously,  the  US  Government  has  a 
clear  restM)nsibilitv  to  ht-lp  solve  the 
problems  i»  helped  to  create  House  Joint 
Resolution  598  is  a  step  m  thus  direction. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
bail  out  or  a  quota  system  or  any  re- 
taliatory protectionist  measure  Rather, 
it  legally  authorizes  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate reasonable  solutions  to  the  import 
situation  Moreover,  this  measure  cannot 
be  construed  as  a  precedent-setting  reso- 
lution, since  its  authority  is  temporary 
and  since  it  requires  that  the  domestic 
industry  has  exhausted  available  rem- 
edies. 

In  short,  the  US  Government  l.s 
largely  responsible  for  the  current  plight 
of  the  U.S.  automobile  Industry  Our  free 
trade  policies  are  not  helping  matters  at 
all  and  neither  are  other  governments. 
Thas.  it  is  necessary  to  grant  authority 
to  the  President  to  negotiate  orderly 
agreements  which  will  provide  our 
domestic  industry  with  enough  time  to 
recuperate  from  its  current  problems  It 
therefore  is  necessary  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution   598   todav 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  ROY  P. 
BENAVIDEZ 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  'H  R  8.'^86i 
for  the  relief  of  Roy  P  Benavidez.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  to  the  chairman  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bill 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  favorably 
reported  H  R  8386  for  the  relief  of  Roy 
P  Benavidez.  This  bill  would  waive  the 
time  limitation  contained  in  section  3744 
of  title  10,  United  States  Co<le,  to  permit 
the  President  to  award  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  former  Master  Sergeant 
Benavidez. 

The  provisions  of  section  3744  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  require  that  the 
award  be  made  within  3  years  a'ter  the 
date  of  the  act  .tustif\ing  the  award  As 
indicated,  this  bill  would  waive  that  time 
limitation  in  order  that  the  late  verilica- 
tion  of  Sergeant  Ben.ivide.'  heroic  acts 
may  be  utilized  in  dett-riiuning  whether 
the  award  shoud  be  made  Thus,  in  es- 
sence, the  Congre.ss  would  be  clearing  the 
way  for  the  appropriate  agency  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  President 

Master  Sergeant  Benavidez  has 
already  received  tlie  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  acts  of  valor 
performed  on  May  2.  1968.  in 
Vietnam  Although  recommended  by  his 
commander  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
his  courageou.s  actions  on  May  2.  1968. 
Sergeant  Benavidez  did  not  receive  the 
medal  because  of  a  lack  of  direct  evi- 
dence. This  year  an  eye  witness  to  Ser- 


geant Benavidez'  performance  was  finally 
located  who  clearly  establishes  his  claim 
to  the  Medal  of  Honor 

The  Deixirtmcnt  of  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  now  recom- 
mended that  the  President  award  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Sergeant  Benavide? 
and  we  understand  from  the  sponsor  of 
the  lecislation,  Mr  Wyatt.  that  the 
President  has  indicated  he  would  approve 
such  an  award  if  legislation  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  passed  by  the 
Congress  H  R  8386  would  remove  the 
.-tatutory  bar  precluding  action  in  this 
case  and  permit  the  President  to  award 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sergeant  Bena- 
videz. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  has  had 
the  events  of  May  2.  1968  recounted  in 
detail  and  believes  Sergeant  Benavidez' 
heroism  should  receive  the  full  recogni- 
tion to  which  it  IS  entitled 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legl-slation 

Mrs  HOLT  I  thank  my  subcommittee 
chairman  for  the  careful  explanation  of 
the  legislation,  and  I  certainly  support 
the  purpose  of  H  R  8386  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  with  the  relatively  short 
time  limit  afforded  by  the  terms  of  stat- 
ute that  many  heroic  deeds  during  time 
of  war  were  not  recognized  sufficiently. 
and  the  testimony  that  we  heard  in  thl.'^ 
instance  certainly  indicates  that  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  deserves  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  executive  branch  con- 
sider fully  the  valor  which  led  to  the 
recommendation  that  he  receive  this 
Medal  of  Honor 

Mr  WHITT:  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further.  I  want  to 
recognize  our  fine  Member  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Wy.\tti  .  who  was  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  personally  familiar  with  the 
proposed  recipient 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HOLT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  WYATT  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding 

I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  Roy  P  Benavidez 
at  the  request  of  the  I>ppiiJ"tment  of 
Defense  This  action  has  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  recommende<l  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  it 
was  introduced  only  after  their  recom- 
mendations have  been  made 

Amons  other  places.  Sergeant  Bena- 
videz served  with  the  F^fth  Special 
Forces  Group  in  Vietnam  in  1968.  On 
May  2  of  that  year  he  volunteered  to  join 
a  rescue  team  that  was  going  to  fly  to  a 
landing  zone  west  of  IjOc  Ninh,  Vietnam, 
to  attempt  an  extraction  of  a  12-man 
recon  team  of  his  unit  that  hrui  been 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire  Upon  arrival 
at  the  landing  zone  he  Jumped  from  the 
helicopter  which  was  under  severe  enemy 
fire  and  attempted  to  work  his  ■way  to 
the  wounded  or  deati  team  memt)ers. 
He  was  wounded  twice  en  route  to  their 
location    Upon   reaching    them   he   di- 
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reeled  them  to  develop  a  defense  and 
then  started  carrying  wounded  to  the 
awaiting  helicopter  Again,  he  was  hit  by 
enemy  fire. 

Prior  to  loadinc  all  the  wounded  or 
dead  on  the  waiting  helicopter,  it  was 
hit  and  rolled  on  lU;  side  He  then  re- 
moved the  wounded  crew  members  from 
the  helicopter  and  continued  to  direct 
the  defervse  of  the  group  while  seriously 
wounded  himself.  He  found  an  emer- 
gency radio  on  one  of  the  dead  team 
members  and  made  radio  contact  with 
TAC  aircraft  and  directed  air  stnkes 
against  the  advancing  enemy.  These 
str.kes  reduced  the  fire  being  received  by 
friendly  members  pinned  down  in  the 
area  and  another  helicopter  came  in  to 
attempt  another  evacuation.  While 
seriously  wounded  Sergeant  Benavidez 
started  carrying  tlie  dead  and  wounded 
i'>  ttie  helicopter,  again  he  was  hit.  While 
returning  for  another  member  of  the 
team  he  encountered  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat with  a  Vietcong  He  wa.s  cut  and  hit 
in  the  head  but  managed  to  kill  the  at- 
tacker. He  returned  for  another  w  ounded 
and  in  returning  to  the  helicopter  he 
saw  two  Vietcong  approaching  from  the 
rear  of  the  helicopter. 

The  crew^  on  the  waiting  helicopter 
could  not  see  them  approaching.  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  laid  the  wounded 
soldier  down  and  fired  at  these  two  VC 
killing  them  both.  Hud  this  not  been 
done  that  helicopter  would  ha\e  been 
destroyed  as  witnes.sed  by  its  crew  mem- 
bers. Sergeant  Bena\'idez  refused  to  get 
on  the  helicopter  until  he  was  insured 
he  had  relrie\ed  all  the  wounded  and 
dead  friendly  members  in  the  area  and 
this  included  reccverint:  classified  ma- 
terial that  was  carried  in  by  the  original 
recon  team.  It  was  observed  that  Ser- 
jeant Benavidez  was  badly  wounded  to 
the  point  that  intestines  were  pretrud- 
ing  from  his  body.  As  a  result  he  was  sub- 
sequently discharged  with  an  80  percent 
disability. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is 
the  highest  award  this  Nation  can  give. 
It  should  not  be  given  lightly  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  Congress  should  not 
waive  the  law  unless  it  has  been  re- 
quested by  our  Nation's  military  leader- 
ship. Congressman  Pickle.  Kazen.  Gon- 
zalez, Garcia,  de  la  Garza.  Rovbal.  and 
former  Congressman  John  Young  are  all 
cognizant  of  Sergeant  Benavidez.  courage 
and  heroism  and  have  been  supportive  of 
him  and  this  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker.  Roy  P  Benavidez  has  dLs- 
tinguished  himself  on  the  battlefield— He 
is  also  a  fine  man — an  American  and 
Texan  who  loves  his  family  and  his 
country.  It  is  an  honor  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  recognize  the 
courage  and  heroism  of  Roy  P  Ben- 
avidez. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  vield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tex'as 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  Sgt  Roy  P  Benan- 
dez  of  El  Campo,  Tex.,  and  to  thank  my 


House  colleagues  for  the  action  today  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  sergeant 
to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor 

I  take  a  special  interest  m  Sergeant 
Benavidez'  case,  because  in  the  early 
1970's,  El  Campo  used  to  be  m  the  10th 
Congressional  District  I  began  working 
with  the  sergeant  and  the  Army  at  that 
time  Sergeant  Benavidez  had  re-^Cived 
the  Distinguished  Service  Crass,  but  I 
felt,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  felt 
he  was  worthy  of  a  higher  consideration. 
I  recommended  then  that  he  receive  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
Army  promi.sed  a  thorough  investigation 
This  they  have  done  Though  it  took  over 
7  years,  thank  goodness  it  was  finally 
done.  Justice  has  prevailed. 

I  think  the  work  we  did  laid 
th?  groundwork,  but  it  took  still 
more  letters,  more  work,  more  cut- 
ting of  redtape  to  get  the  ser- 
geant's case  across  Nevertheless.  I 
am  happy  to  have  made  a  contribution 
to  this  proce.ss.  At  long  last.  I  am  glad 
Sergeant  Benavidez'  heroism  as  a  Green 
Beret  m  Vietnam  m  1968  will  finally  be 
ackno\vled^•ed  and  appreciated  by  the 
American  people.  His  valor  and  dedica- 
tion to  patnoti.-^m  serve  as  an  example, 
not  only  to  his  friends  in  Texas,  but  to 
all  Americans. 

My  colleagues,  Joe  Wyatt  and  Rich- 
ard White,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  work  they  did  m  making  this  award 
a  reality  And  speaking  for  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  even  though  Sergeant 
Benavidez  is  no  longer  m.v  constituent. 
we  still  claim  him  as  a  friend  and  salute 
him  as  a  hero. 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  ob  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  WHITE'  ? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R   8386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTial  the 
time  limitation  contained  in  section  3744  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  awarding  of  certain  medals  to  per- 
sons who  served  as  members  of  the  Army 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  pwarding 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Master  Sergeant 
Roy  P.  Benavidez  i  United  States  Army  re- 
tired 1  (service  number  XXX-XX-XXXX).  of  EJ 
Campo,  Texas,  for  acts  of  valor  performed 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  1968 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revuse  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
8386.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  TRANSFER  CERTAIN 
LAND  AND  FACILITIES  USED  BY 
BUREAU  OF  MINES 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'H.R,  7385'  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
certain  land  and  facilities  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
1220 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows. 

Page  2,  line  12.  after  "Labor  "  insert  ",  to 
the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided  in   advance   in  appropriations  Acts.". 

Page  3,  line  1.  after  "University"  insert 
■  .  to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts.". 

Mr.  UDALL  i during  the  reading' .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  .with  further  readmg  of  the 
Senate  amendments  and  that  they  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.\nzona^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

Mr  LUJ.AN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object.  I 
simply  ask  the  gentleman  to  give  us  an 
explanation  of  the  bill 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  conveyance  of  a  parcel  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  to  the  university  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  or  $5,400,000  whichever  is  high- 
er. Tlie  House  passed  ihi^  measure  on 
September  23,  1980  and  it  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  November  21,  with  two 
technical  amendments  wh.ch  make  it 
clear  that  the  actions  authorized  m  the 
bill  are  subject  to  the  usual  appropria- 
tions process  The  amendments  are  con- 
structive contributions  to  the  bill  and  are 
germane  to  its  purpose  I  urge  this  adop- 
tion and  the  approval  of  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  explanation. 
•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of 
pride  ana  of  satisfaction  that  I  applaud 
the  action  of  this  body  m  voting  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  7385.  to  transfer 
certain  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

As  you  may  know,  efforts  have  been 
underwa\  to  accomplish  this  since  as 
far  back  as  1957.  even  before  I  came  to 
Congress  My  own  efforts  began  m  1967. 
and  are  finally  culminating  m  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  today.  The  similar 
legislation  which  Senator  Heinz  sheperd- 
ed  through  the  Senate  S  2734.  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
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tee  and  the  Senate  BudKCt  Committe*. 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  onginaJ 
House  bill,  and  amended  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  OMB,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  well  as  Camegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity. In  essence,  the  bill  authonz&s 
the  Federal  Government  to  sell  their 
facility  in  Pittsburgh  to  the  university 
for  the  fair  market  value  or  $5,400,000 
whichever  is  higher  At  the  same  time 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  expand  their  facilities  at  Brureton.  lo- 
cated on  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
accommodate  the  transfer  of  the  BOM 
operation  currently  located  on  Forties 
Avenue  in  Pittsburgh. 

Should  the  costs  of  engineering,  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  new  facility 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  building 
both  come  to  less  than  $5,400,000.  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  will  pay  the 
higher  amount  or  $5,400,000  Thus  the 
bill  assures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  at  the  very  least  get  a  new 
equivalent  facility  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  and 
perhaps  even  receive  additional  funds 
beyond  the  cnst-s  for  the  facUity 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  a.ssures  that 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion will  have  continued  use  of  the  space 
they  now  occupy  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility  as  long  as  they  wish  to  remain 
there,  under  a  long-term  lease  arrange- 
ment with  the  University 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
Uike  this  opportunity  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  many  people  who  have 
worked  hard,  and  contributed  so  much 
to  the  realization  of  this  legislation  To 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  who  have  an  interest  in 
this.  Congressman  Oaydos.  Congress- 
man WM.r.REN.  and  Congressman  Mrs- 
PHY.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  t>>e  cootieration  and  many  hours  of 
time  devoted  by  them  and  by  their  stafTs 
in  working  out  the  details  of  the  legis- 
lation to  the  .satisfaction  of  all  parties 
involved  To  Senator  >ff:iN/  anil  his  stafT 
for  their  fine  cooperation  and  aggressive 
pursuit  of  the  legislation  through  the 
Senate  Fnergy  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Conunitlee  and  on  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  particularly  to  the 
people  who  will  be  most  afTected  by  the 
bill,  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Mine  Siifety  and  Health  .^d- 
ministration.  and  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, let  me  say  that  I  have  rarely 
in  my  22  years  seen  a  K'realer  efTort  to 
accomplish  something  which  wil!  be  to 
the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned  Be- 
caiLse  there  were  .so  ni.iiiv  ;>sirt'es  in- 
volved the  bill  h;vs  taken  a  great  deal 
longer  Co  .ii(T)mplish  But  we  have  been 
iible.  through  hard  work  and  a  spirit  <>f 
determination,  to  finally  see  it  through 
to  final  passage  • 

Mr    I.UJAN    Mr    St>e;iker    I   withdra-.v 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKKR    Is  there  obiection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
An/ona  'Mr   Udall>  ' 
There  Wiis  no  objection. 
A   motion    to    reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table 


GFJ4ERAL  IJ^AVE 

Mr.  UDALI-  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revi.'-e 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  legis- 
lation just  considered 

The  SPEAKKR  Is  there  objection  t>> 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  CONVEYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  LANDS  AND  IS- 
SUANCE OF  CERTAIN  PATENTS 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  <H  R  71'60i  to  au- 
thorize the  conveyiuire  of  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  and  the  i.ssuance  of  certain 
patents,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPP:AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  to 
explain  the  bill 

Mr  UDALl.  Mr  Speaker  H  R  7i;60.  as 
reixjrted  by  the  C"ommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs,  deals  with  a  legali.>- 
tic  problem  experienced  by  a  number  of 
the  Western  States  to  whom  Congress 
h-ks  granted  certain  Federal  lands  as  a 
basis  for  financing  their  pubhc  .schools 

The  problem  is  that  while  the  title  to 
the  granted  hauls  vested  m  the  SUtes  at 
the  time  the  grant  w.ls  made,  the  Secre- 
t.irv  o!  the  Interior  is  presently  without 
authority  to  issue  the  omcial  ■patents 
\nh:ch  would  provide  the  .sort  of  docu- 
mentation of  title  which  .some  of  these 
suites  need  for  administrative  and  other 
l)uri>o.ses 

H  R  7'JRO  would  cure  that  defei't  by 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  appropriate 
documents  It  does  not  enlarge  or  dimir.- 
ish  the  entitlement  of  any  Slate  to  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  is  really  a  housekeeping 
measure  entirely  noncontroversial 
whch  hxs  been  souuht  bv  the  admini.v- 
tration  at  the  request  of  a  nuinb<-r  of 
States  It  wxs  reixirletl  by  our  ciwnmit- 
tee  wuhout  di.ssent  and  I  would  urge  its 
approval  by  the  House 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

T\^e  bill  -addresses  an  apparent  anom- 
aly growing  out  of  the  enactment  of  .sec- 
tion 705  of  the  Federal  Uuul  Policy  and 
Management  Act  which  reiK-aled  a  num- 
ber of  laws  iiuiuding  the  act  of  June  21. 
1934  That  1934  act  dirtvted  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  patents  to 
ihe  States  for  the  numbered  school  sec- 
tions previously  conveyed  to  the  land- 
grunt  States  by  various  acts  of  Congress 
Those  patents  did  not  actually  grant 
title — that  had  already  vested  in  the 
States — but  the  patents  did  provide  an 
offlcial  d(x-umcnt  setting  forth  the  date 
on  which  the  titles  vested  and  many 
States  have  found  that  under  their  laws, 
is  IS  necessary  for  them  to  secure  such 
documents  showing  the  date  title  vested. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  cur- 
rently without  the  authority  to  issue 
•  confirmatory  ■  patents  of  the  type  which 
had  t)een  issued  under  the  1934  act  prior 
to  that  acts  repeal  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  In  eltect.  H.R.  7260.  as 
amended,  would  remedy  this  situation  by 
reenacling  the  provisions  of  the  1934  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  patents 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  H  R  7260  is  a  straightforward 
bill  which  simply  reenacts  an  old  law 
which  was  inadvertently  repealed  by  a 
previous  act  of  Congress.  There  is  no 
controversy  and  we  have  no  objections 
to  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  language  of  the  bill  simply  direcLs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
"confirmatory"  patents  to  the  States  for 
the  numbered  school  sections  previously 
granted  to  the  States  by  several  acts  of 
Congress  This  legislation  actually  re- 
enacts  the  act  of  June  21.  1934.  which 
directed  the  Secretary  to  issue  such 
patents  to  States  for  school  lands  which 
were  previously  conveyed  to  the  Slates 
Those  patents  did  not  actually  grant 
title,  since  title  had  already  been  vested 
in  the  States  by  operation  of  law  The 
patents  merely  "confirmed"  or  provided 
evidence  of  title 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  'FLPMA' 
in  1976.  among  the  many  old  public  land 
laws  repealed  by  the  act  was  the  act  of 
1934.  thus  removing  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  issue  these  confirmatory  " 
patents  This  legislation  simply  rein- 
states the  previously  existing  authority 
of  the  Secretary  This  is  something  the 
States  have  been  .seeking  in  order  for 
them  to  adequately  document  the  date  on 
which  title  was  actually  vested  in  the 
Stales  by  previous  acts  of  Congress  The 
administration  fully  supiwrts  the  legis- 
lation and  so  do  we 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
An/ona  ' 

There  w.is  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R  7260 
Be  tr  enarled  hy  thr  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  «n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  appropriate 
application  by  a  State,  shall  cause  patents 
to  be  issued  to  the  numbered  school  sections 
In  place,  granted  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  by  the  Act  approved  February  22. 
1839  bv  the  Act  approved  January  25.  1927 
(44  Stat  10261  and  by  any  other  Act  of 
Congreas.  that  have  been  surveyed,  or  may 
hereafter  be  survesed  and  to  which  title  at 
the  time  of  application  has  vested  in  the 
grantee  States,  and  which  have  not  been  re- 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  or  exchanged 
with  the  United  States  for  other  lands  Such 
patents  shall  show  the  date  when  title  vested 
In  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
lands  are  subject  to  prior  conditions,  llmlta- 
tion-s.  easements,  or  rights.  If  any  In  all  in- 
quiries as  to  the  character  of  the  land  for 
which  patent  is  sought  the  fact  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  date  when  the  State's 
title  attached  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  lncre*»e  or  decrease  any  State 
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entitlements  to  land  under  any  provision  of 
l.\w 

COMMITTEE     AMfNUMENTS 

'Hie  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read   as  follows; 

Committee  amendments:  Page  1.  line  3. 
through  paye  3.  line  10.  strike  all  of  sections 
I  and  2. 

Page  3,  line  11,  strike  "Sec.  3  The"  and  In- 
sert   That  the". 

Mr  UDALL  i during  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
duspense  with  further  reading  of  the 
committee  amendments  and  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read .  "A  bill  to  authorize  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  patents  for 
numbered  school  sections  previously 
granted  to  certain  States,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    hEAVK 


Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a..k  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONP'ERKNCh.  HKPORT  ON  S  2728. 
INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bi!l  'S.  2728'  to  amend  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with 
respect  to  Indian  health  care,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona "> 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr  UDALL  iduring  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  uispensed  w  ith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  page  31294  of  pr'x-eedings  of  the 
House  of  December  1, 1980. » 


The  SPEAKER.  The  f;entleman  from 
Arizona  i.'-  rccoRnized  for  30  minute.s 

Mr.  UD.MX  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happ% 
to  bnn;;  before  the  House  m  the  closing 
days  of  the  96ih  Congress  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S  2728.  amending  the 
Indian   Health   Care    Improvement    Act. 

In  1976,  we  passed  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  to  e.stablish  a  7- 
year.  incremental  program  to  bring  In- 
dian health  standards  up  to  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In  the  act.  we 
dirc-cted  the  administration  to  take  new- 
initiatives  in  the  area  of  health  .services 
and  health  fu(  ilities  and  we  established 
new  programs  for  the  development  of 
Indian  health  manpower  and  for  atten- 
tion   to  the  health   problems  oi   urban 

Indians.  , 

In  order  to  facilitate  congressional 
oversight  of  the  program,  the  1976  act 
set  specific  funding  levels  for  these  vax- 
lous  programs  only  for  f.scal  years  19 <b 
through  1980  It  reserved  for  later  en- 
actment the  estabhshment  of  funding 
levels  for  fi.scal  years  1981  throuiih  1984 
The  primarv  purpose  of  the  pendmg  leg- 
islation is  to  reauthorize  the  programs 
under  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1984  and  to  set  specific  funding 

levels 

With  one  minor  exception,  the  House 
version  of  the  legislation  did  simply  that. 
However,  the  Senate  version  not  only  set 
the  funding  levels  for  those  4  fiscal  years, 
it  also  made  substantive  amendments  to 
the  new  program  language  of  thf  i-ci. 
including  establishing  new  pr.;fe;ra;ii.s. 

In  conference  ihe  House  conferees 
found  all  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
be  acceptable  except  two  The  House 
c:>nferees  objected  to  a  Senate  provision 
expanding  the  acts  programs  for  rural 
Indian  health  programs  and  a  provi- 
sion which  would  have  designated  the 
entire  State  of  Arizona  as  a  contract 
health-care  .service  area. 

By  wav  of  compromise,  the  conference 
report  iVovides  for  a  reduced  spending 
level  for  these  two  proposals  and  directly 
or  indirectly  unposes  a  3-year  sunset 
provision. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
conference  has  arrived  at  a  fair  com- 
promise on  all  issues  in  dispute  and  that 
this  legislation,  if  adopted,  will  permit 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  continue 
toward  its  goal  of  health  parity  for  our 
Indian  citizens. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr  JOHNf-ON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  conler- 
ence  report  on  S.  2728  The  basic  piupose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  reauthorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  various  Indian 
health  prr.^rams  esUiblished  by  the  In- 
dian Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

That  act  sought  to  establish  a  7-year. 
incremental  program,  beginning  m  1978. 
'o  raise  the  health  standards  of  the 
American  Ii-dian  to  a  level  comparable  to 
the  nou-Indian  population.  The  act  pro- 
vided specific  funding  authorizalions  for 
fiscal  years   1978  Uirough   1980,  but   re- 


served for  later  enactment  the  funding 
levels  for  1981  through  1984  This  legis- 
lation fuifills  mat  purpose. 

On  September  9  the  House  passed 
HR  6629  by  a  vote  of  311  to  70.  That 
bill  authorized  $435  million  over  the  next 
4  fiscal  years  On  September  10  the  Sen- 
ate pas.sed  S.  2728  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. That  bill  authorizea  $524  million 
for  4  years  for  the  same  program.*^,  but 
also  included  some  substantive  amend- 
ments which  necessitated  a  conference. 
The  conference  adopted  a  substitute 
text  that  reduced  tlie  level  of  authori- 
zations to  $489,553,000  over  the  next  4 
fiscal  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
money  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1981 — 
S99  million — has  already  been  included 
in  the  $594  million  appropriation  for  In- 
dian health  services  that  was  part  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  conference  re- 
port which  the  House  adopted  on  No- 
vember 21. 

The  1976  act  was  enacted  after  several 
years  of  extensive  hearings  by  House  and 
Senate  panels  which  disclosed  severe  In- 
dian health  problems  and  deficiencies  in 
Federal  programs  designed  to  provide 
health  rare  to  Indians  In  order  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  and  deficiencies  in  a 
coordinated  and  coniprehen&iv^  fashion, 
the  act  provided  seven  titles.  These  in- 
cluded programs  to  meet  needs  for  health 
manp')wer.  including  the  .need  for  a  cadre 
of  trained  Indian  het-Iih  professionals; 
patient  care,  construction  of  hospitals, 
ari  other  health  care  facilities;  eumina- 
'ion  of  u:i.;afe  -vater  supplies  and  un- 
sanltar;-  waste  disposal  systems;  and  im- 
proved access  to  health  services  for  ur- 
ban Indians. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Irsular 
ASairs  and  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Health  and  Environment  Subrommitiee 
considered  the  record  of  Die  Indian 
Health  Service  m  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  1976  act  and  found  that  sig- 
nificant improvements  have  been  made, 
but  that  much  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  This  fact  supports  the  need  to 
';ontiriue  the  authorities  of  the  1976  act. 

The  conference  substitute  before  us 
now  continues  the  congressional  com- 
mitment set  forth  in  that  act  to  meet 
the  national  policy  goal  of  isroviding  the 
highest  possible  health  status  to  Indians 
.md  to  provide  existing  Indian  health 
services  with  the  resources  necessary  to 
effect  that  pohcy.  I.  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port so  that  th.?  efforts  to  improve  the 
status  of  Indian  health  in  the  United 
States  can  continue. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  'wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfon-.ia 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  head  Indian.  How 
much  does  this  cost? 

Mr  UDALL.  I  do  not  have  the  tctaJ 
figures  in  front  of  me.  They  are  in  the 
statement  I  was  going  to  insert  in  the 
record 

Mr.  i^OUSSELOT  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  general  idea'^ 

Mr.  UDALL  .About  S400  million.  I  am 
told  by  the  staff. 
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Mr  ROUSSETLOT  Pour  hundred  mil- 
lion uoUars'' 

Mr.  UDALL.  Over  the  period  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr   ROUSSELOT.  Four  years? 

Mr.  UDAI.L.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  about  $100  mil- 
lion a  year? 

Mr.  UDALL  Well,  the  status  of  Indian 
health  in  this  country  is  very  regrettable 
and  deplorable.  I  think  tliis  is  a  sensible 
and  .sound  way  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem among  o.ir  Indian  citizens 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  This  is  really  all 
necessary  mones?  The  gentleman  has 
looked  at  it  carefully  and  with  great 
scrutiny  in  the  committee'' 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  conference  report  is 
an  authorization  bill  and  was  agreeo 
upon  by  big  majorities  of  the  House  and 
Senau-  (onleroes.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no 
opposit.on  to  the  bill. 

It  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  there  Ls  a  big 
problem  witn  our  Indian  citizens. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments  and  analysis 
of  the  cost 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  confere  ice  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENEiiAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  LT)ALI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
hav?  5  leii'islatlve  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  nh\ecUf,n 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER  CON- 
SIDER .'VTION  OF  HR  8378  NL- 
CLEAK     AA.STE    POLICY    ACT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  bill  iH  R  8378  <  to  estab- 
lish licensed  permanent  repositories  for 
transuranic  waste,  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste,  and  spent  fuel,  to  authorize 
Stale  compacts  ior  the  establLshment 
and  operation  of  regional  repositories 
for  low-level  radioactive  waste,  and  for 
other  purpa-ies,  in  the  Hoase.  and  that 
the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  to  final  adop- 
tion without  intervening  motion  except 
one  amendment  which  may  be  offered  by 
Mr.  KnsTMAYER.  and  .said  amendment  if 
offered  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  shall  not  be  subject  to  debate 
except  such  time  as  may  be  yielded  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr   PETRI    Mr    Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKFP    <  )b.'.Ttlon  is  heard. 


MOTION  TO  CLOSE  CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE  MEtmNGS  ON  HR 
8105.  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1981.  WHEN 
CLASSIFIED  NATION.XL  SECURITY 
INPORMAl  ION  IS  UNDER  CONSID- 
ERATION 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Adoabbo  moves,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVm  6 la)  of  the  House  rules  that  t.>ic 
conference  committee  meetln,-Ts  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  H.R  8105,  the  tls- 
cal  year  1981  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  be  closed  to  the  public  at  sucii 
times  as  classified  national  sociirlty  Inlor- 
mation  is  under  consideration,  provided 
however,  that  any  sitting  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  attend  any 
closed  or  open  meeting. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   New   York    <Mr.  Addafbqi. 

On  this  motion,  the  vote  must  be 
taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  359,  not  vot- 
ing 73,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  653 1 

YEAS— 359 

Abdnor 

Chlshclm 

Fish 

Addabbo 

Clausen 

Fisher 

Akaka 

Ciay 

Kithlan 

Albosta 

Cleveland 

Fllppo 

Alexander 

Cllnger 

Florio 

Anderson. 

Coleman 

Foley 

Calif. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ford.  Tenn 

Anderson.  111. 

Conablc 

Fors:,-the 

Andrews, 

Ccnle 

Foiiiiiain 

N.Dak. 

Couyers 

I'.iwler 

Anthony 

Corcoran 

Kren/el 

Applegale 

Cotter 

Fuqaa 

Archer 

Coughim 

r.;iydos 

Ashbrook 

Courier 

Ciephardt 

Ashley 

Crane.  Danl»^l 

Oii:nan 

Aspln 

D'Amours, 

Gingrich 

AiColn 

Daniel.  Dan 

Glnn 

BafaJls 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Goldwaler 

Dalley 

Uanielson 

Gocdllng 

Barnes 

Dannemeyer 

Gore 

Bauman 

Daschle 

Gradison 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Davis.  MlcU. 

Gray 

Bedel: 

Davis,  ."r  C. 

Green 

Bfler.sjn 

de  la  Oarza 

Gnsham 

Benjamin 

Deckard 

OuarlnJ 

nennetl 

Derrick 

Gud«er 

Bereuter 

Derwlnskl 

Giyer 

Beihune 

D?vlne 

Hull.  Ohio 

Bevlll 

Dickinson 

Hall.  Tex. 

Biagel 

Dicks 

Hamilton 

Bincham 

Dlngell 

Hammer- 

BlancharU 

Dixon 

schmldl 

Boggs 

Donnelly 

Hansen 

Roland 

Dornan 

Harris 

B<:;ier 

Dougherty 

Hawkins 

Bcuquard 

Downey 

He.'klet 

Bowen 

Drlnan 

Hefner 

Brademas 

Dunran,  Tenn 

Hlghtower 

Brir.klcy 

Early 

HUUs 

BrOLlheaJ 

E'khardt 

Holland 

Brou^ 

Ea^^ar 

Hoi  1  en  beck 

Br>  onifleld 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hoit 

Brown.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hopkins 

Bursener 

Edwards,  Okla 

Hiirton 

Burllson 

Emery 

Howard 

Burton,  John 

English 

Hubbard 

Burior..  Phillip 

Erdahl 

Huckaby 

Butler 

Elrlenborn 

Hughes 

Byron 

F.rtel 

Hutchinson 

Campbell 

Evans.  Del. 

Hullo 

Carney 

Evans.  Ga 

Hyde 

Can- 

Evvn."!.  Ind. 

Ii  eland 

Carter 

Karj- 

JacC'bS 

Cavanaugh 

Pascell 

Je.Tords 

Chapnell 

Fazio 

Jeffries 

Cheney 

Ferraro 

Jenkins 

Jol  nson.  Calir 

J^ilmson.  Cole. 

.i"nes,  N  C 

Jonrs.  Okla 

Knsieiiii.eler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koqovsek 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

IjtF'alce 

Lti^omarsiiio 

Lat;.-» 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La 

Lee 

I.chmaii 

Lcland 

Lent 

Levllas 

U'vls 

Uoyd 

L<jenie- 

Long,  La. 

fjong.  Md 

Liiwry 

Lujan 

Liiken 

Lundlne 

Liingreu 

McCiory 

MtCormack 

M'Dade 

McDonald 

Ml Ewtn 

MrHuRh 

Masulre 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Miitsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlku'skl 

Miller.  Call r. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Miiieta 

Minish 

Mitohc:i.  Md 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

M'jllohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pn. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

MurUia 


Miisto 

Micrs.  Ind 

Natcher 

Ned7l 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obe^- 

Oulnger 

I'aneltA 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Vetrl 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Purler 

i're'.  tr 

Price 

Prilchnrd 

Fursell 

Quavie 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rcgula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RlchmonU 

Itlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robens 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rovbal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiitini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schul7e 

Sebellus 

Seibtrllng 

Seusenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

ShustiT 


Simon 

Skeltou 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

.•^•.,rk 

Staeger^ 

Staneelanu 

StaJlttm 

Stark 

Ste«d 

Stenholin 

Stokee 

Str.iltoii 

Studds 

Stomp 

Swift 

S;mnis 

Synar 

TuuKe 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udali 

UUman 

Van  Ueeil'.n 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

W.<tklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WeiSs 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whi-taker 

Whltten 

WllUani!:.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatrc.n 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zefferettl 
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Ambro 

Anrlrews.  N.C 

Annunzlo 

.\tktnSL>n 

Bad  ham 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Beard.  R I 

Rolling 

Boiuor 

Brnker 

Breaux 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Biichaiiaji 

Coelho 

Collins,  m. 

Gorman 

Crane.  PhlMp 

Crockett 

Dellums 

D^.ri 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Fen  wick 

Findley 


Ford.  Mich. 

Prost 

Garcia 

Glalmo 

Glbbtms 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hagedorn 

Hancc 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harsha 

Heftel 

Hinsoii 

Hollznian 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kelly 

lieath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Livingston 

Lolt 


McCIoskey 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Matrox 

Muakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Hod  1  no 
Satterneld 
Schroeder 
Spellman 
Stewart 
stockman 
Thompson 
Wilson.  Boh 
Wilson,  C  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young.  Alaska 
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A   motion   to  reconsider   wa.s 
the  table. 
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n   1240 

Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON  changed  his 
vote  from    "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


DEFERRALS      AND      HFVISKjNS      OF 
BUDGET  AUTHOKITY   UNLLR  IM- 
POUNDMENT    CONTROL     ACT    OF 
1974— MESSAOE  I  ROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THK    UNITED    STATES 
iH.  DOC.  NO    96-3881 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the   following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  lopcther  with  the 
accompanying    papers,    without    ob:ec- 
tion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  tr  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  thr  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith  report 
four  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
totalling  $2,770.8  million  and  three  re- 
visions to  previously  transmitted  defer- 
rals increasing  the  amount  deferred  by 
$846.2  million. 

The  new  oelerrals  involve  programs 
related  to  International  Security  Assist- 
ance. Department  of  Defense  military 
construction  programs,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

The  revisions  to  existing  deferrals 
involve  programs  in  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Transportation,  and  the 
Treasury. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  Decpmber  2,  1380. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY  TO  NE- 
GOTIATE REGARDING  AUTO  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nijve  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J  Res.  593 1  authorizing  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments  to  limit  the  impor- 
tation of  automobiles  and  trucks  into 
the  United  States,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J    Res    598 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o]  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  asscmbltd.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent may.  whenever  the  President  determines 
such  action  appropriate,  negotiate  with  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governmenis  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the  ex- 
port from  such  i-ountrleo.  and  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States,  of  automobiles 
and  trucks,  and  enter  Into  and  carry  oi;l 
such  agreements.  The  authority  provided  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  expire  on  July  1. 
1983. 

(b)  No  negotiation  shall  te  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a»  unless  the  Presi- 
dent considers,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  l/'nlted  State > 
Trade  Representative,  that  Increased  imports 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  are  causing  seri- 
ous Injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the  domestic 
Industry:  and  Is  satisfied  that  the  domestic 
Industry  has  exhausted  available  remedies 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Further,  any  agreement  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  sh:Ul  be  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  the  time  nec- 
essary to  allow  orderly  adjustment  to  Import 
competition,  and  shall  not  have  force  and 
effect  after  June  30.  1983 


(c)  The  President  shall  seek  information 
and  advice  from  representative  elements  of 
the  private  sector.  Including  representatives 
of  consumers,  with  respect  to  negotiating 
obiectives  and  bargaining  positions  before 
entering  Into  an  agreement  relerred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  either  in  accordance  with 
section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or  in 
accordance  with  such  other  procedures  as 
the  President  may  establish 

Id)  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  governing  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  of  automobiles  or 
trucks  to  carry  out  any  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a) . 

Sec  2.  No  person  shall  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages, penalties  or  other  sanctions  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Comml.ssion  Act  !'.5  US.C 
41  77).  the  Antitrust  Acts  i  as  defined  In 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  use.  44))  or  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  <  19  U.SC  1337),  or  any 
similar  State  law.  based  ujxin  actions  nec- 
essary to  implement  any  agreement  relerred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
or  any  modification  or  renewal  of  such  an 
agreement 

The  SPEAKER  pm  t^-mpore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr.  FTiEN?EL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  seconii. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obiection.  a  second  will  t>e  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  «Mr.  Vanik>  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr.  Fren- 
zELi   will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recopni/es  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanhc. 

Mr.  VANIK  I  vit'kl  myself  ,such  time 
a.';  I  may  con.-^ume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passage  of  House 
Jo.nt  Resolution  598  will  provide  a  tool 
for  the  executive  branch  to  help  the 
auto  industry  weather  its  current  crisis. 

The  resolution  authorizes — it  does  not 
mandate— the  President  during  the 
next  2'2  years  to  negotiate,  enter  into, 
nnd  carry  out  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  regulating  international  trade  in 
autos  and  trucks. 

He  may  enter  into  such  negotiations 
only  if  tlie  domestic  auto  and  truck  in- 
dustries have  exhausted  their  legal  rem- 
edies under  the  Trade  Act — as  they 
have — and  he  believes  that  the  industry 
is  being  seriously  injurei^.  by  Imports. 
There  is  a  legal  question  over  whether 
public  officials  and  prnate  companies 
could  be  sued  under  the  anl:tiust  laws 
for  implementing  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment concerning  the  level  of  auto  im- 
ports. This  resolution's  main  purpose  is 
to  remove  that  legal  concern  by  provid- 
ing temiporary  imniu:  ity  under  U.S.  an- 
titrust l.tws. 

On  November  10  tlie  International 
Trade  Commission  denied  a  UAW  Ford 
petition  for  temporary  import  rehef  on 
the  grounds  that  mcre.i.sed  imports  are 
not  a  substantial  rai^e  oi  serious  injury 
to  the  industn.-  Despite  that  ruhng. 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  imports 
are  a  very  important  cause  of  the  indus- 
try's problems  and  that  the  industry  and 
its  workers  wouid  tienefit  from  .some  tem- 
porary moderation  m  the  level  of 
imports. 


Clearly,  import  relief,  ant;  the  assur- 
ance that  there  will  not  be  new  surges 
of  imports  next  year,  is  one  of  the  most 
imjjortant  of  many  steps  the  Congress 
can  taKe  to  assist  iliis  industry,  which 
is  a  major  keystone  of  the  econom:. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  ^f 
provide  new.  temporary  auto  traae  au- 
thority to  the  President  at  this  t.me 
There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  in- 
dustry is  facing  another  import  surge 
and  further,  serious  danger  in   1981: 

Europeans  have  been  applying  pre*;- 
sure  on  the  Japanese  to  limit  exports 
to  them,  thus  putting  new  pressure  on 
the  worlds  last  free  market  in  autos. 
the  United  States: 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the 
Japanese  are  moderating  their  ship- 
ments to  this  country,  despite  ."requent 
predictions  of  a  slowdown  m  their  ex- 
ports; 

Japanese  capacity  is  increasing.  They 
will  have  an  additional  1.5  million  units 
of  capacity  in  1982  while  their  owti  m- 
ternal  demand  is  declining.  There  •will 
be  tremendous  pressures  to  divert  the 
product  of  that  new  capacity  to  the  ooen 
U.S.  market; 

Domestically,  auto  demand  may  com- 
pletely collapse  as  interest  rates  go 
higher;  and 

And  as  gasoline  pr.ces  surge  upward. 
Decontrol  will  increase  prices  17  cents  a 
gallon  and  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  ex- 
pected to  start  an  upward  spiral  of  ^he 
spot  markets. 

In  light  of  these  pressures,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  temporary  author- 
ity, if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  to  use  trade 
tools  in  order  to  help  one  cf  the  Nation's 
largest  most  important  industrial  sec- 
tors  Let  me  make  two  other  points. 

This  is  a  discretionary  authority.  For 
example: 

If  Japanese  export.*;  moderate  as  she 
has  predicted,  then  the  President  may 
not  need  to  use  this  authority;  and 

If  the  domestic  industry  recovers  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  turned  the  ro-- 
ner.  he  may  not  need  to  use  thL=  au- 
thority. 

This  leeislation  simply  provides  an  un- 
contested, legal  tool  to  help  a  basic  in- 
dustry survive 

Second,  if  agreem.ents  are  re-ached 
limiting  imporus.  the  Congress  and  the 
public  exr>ect  a  commitment  from  the 
industry  and  its  workers  to  use  any  relief 
to  modernize  plants  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  not  overseas:  we  ex7>ect 
salary  and  wage  moderation; 

We  exuect  price  moderation— the  in- 
dustry should  use  im.pori  relief  to  recap- 
ture market  share,  not  to  raise  prices. 

It  is  vnforiiinate  that  this  resolution 
is  coming  up  so  verj-  late  in  the  session, 
but  the  ITC  decision  was  not  announced 
until  November  10.  The  Trade  Sub- 
committee has  held  a  day  of  hearings. 
November  18.  on  the  situation  facing  the 
auto  industry  and  on  November  20  re- 
ported out  House  Joint  Resolution  598. 
With  amendments,  bv  a  rolicall  vote  o^  16 
to  1. 

We  ha',  p  f-Tcr.  a  pre;'.-  deal  of  thcught 
and  attentioi:  m  il^ip  a.i'o  issue  through- 
out l&SO   Tnt-  new  Cjugress  muy  i  ot  ae 
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in  a  p«jsition  to  art  at  a  time  when  the 
domestic  industry  may  be  in  a  new  and 
decptr  state  of  crisis. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  urge  the 
quick  adoption  of  this  resolution 
:i  1250 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr  Sf>eaKer.  there  is  a  sreat  compul- 
sion m  thi.s  body  to  rush  this  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  598,  through  our  proc- 
esses. In  my  lonesome  juigment.  both 
the  procedure  and  the  policy  are  j  mi.s- 
take 

Yes.  the  automobile  industry  is  suf- 
fering. Of  course,  wo  ail  want  to  helu 
American  who  are  out  of  work.  But  l 
see  no  great  hope  for  relieiing  very  much 
unemployment  through  this  resolution 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  minor  em- 
ployment gains  can  tie  rpalued  will  be 
achieved  at  a  terrible  cost  to  consumers 
and  a  potentially  high  cost  to  other 
producers. 

Testimony  before  cur  subcommittee 
an -J  before  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission indicated  that  luider  the  quotas 
requested  in  ITC.  which  are  about  a.s 
mu(  h  as  could  r-asonably  be  expected  to 
be  negotiated  would  result  in  increased 
employment  of  less  than  13.000  jobs  in 
the  industry.  The  same  testimony  stated 
that  the  consumer  cost  of  each  of  those 
jobs  would  be  about  $245,000  Ford  testi- 
fied to  the  ITC  that  domestic  auto.-;  would 
increa.'je  in  price  from  8  to  15  'percent 
under  the  restraint  requested  By  pass- 
ing this  resolution  we  are.  in  fact,  do- 
ing the  same  thing  a.s  lay.ng  a  huge  tax 
on  all  car  buyers. 

Those  estimates  are  only  estimates, 
but  they  make  this  bill  one  of  the  most 
expensive  to  be  h.ir.dled  this  year  Never- 
theless, we  are  handling  it  less  than  2 
hourr.  after  it  par.sed  out  of  committee. 
There  is  no  committee  report  We  are 
using  a  suspension  procedure  which  sets 
tight  limito;  on  debate  and  prohibits  all 
amendments  The  procedures  are  de- 
fensible only  on  simple  inexpensive,  non- 
controversial  bilLs  They  are  not  defensi- 
ble at  all  for  this  bUl. 

The  resolution  is  not  timely  Accord- 
ing to  figures  contained  in  the  a.s  yet 
unprinted  committee  report,  the  import 
peiiftraiion  m  the  U.S.  auto  market 
which  peaked  m  July  at  2^8  p«rrent 
ha.s  .subsided  to  21.6  percent  in  Octobei 
Japanese  marke*  hare  reached  :;3  8  per- 
cent m  July,  but  fell  to  16  6  in  October. 
It  is  not  timely  from  another  stand- 
point. Obviously,  the  old  administ-ation 
cannot  negotiate  The  new  one  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  review  the  problem. 
It  Will  be  bound  by  this  resolution.  If 
passed,  even  though  it  may  want  to  deal 
with  this  matter  m  a  different  way 

We  have  plenty  of  time  to  deal  with 
this  problem  next  year  after  we  have 
the  rfrommenda'ion  of  the  new  admin- 
istration Pa.ssing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598  would  be  consistent  with  our 
normal  des.res  to  legislate  results  but 
the  resolution  is  only  a  piece  of  paper 
unlikely  to  produce  important  results 
any  sooner  than  a  resolution  passed  next 
year 


However,  the  principal  ba.sis  for  my 
objections  is  that  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598  represents  bad  trade  policy  It 
sets  the  precedent  that  losers  in  ITC  201 
relief  cases  who  have  political  clout,  or 
whose  organized  employees  have  clout, 
can  expect  relief  directly  from  Congress 
Congress  carefully  developed  the  ITC 
rehef  procedures  under  specific  guide- 
lines. Aggrieved  parties  know  the  rules 
and  law  Now.  at  the  reque.'^t  of  a  large 
automaker  and  a  powerful  union,  we 
are  ignoring  the  roles  we  so  carefully 
have  drawn. 

In  fact,  we  are  debasing  the  201 
process.  The  large  and  powerful  can 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  ITC  They  do 
not  need  a  good  case.  The  smaller  in- 
terests will  be  left  with  a  flawed  process, 
which  is  irrelevant  to  other  interests.  If 
the  Trade  Act  needs  amendment,  and  I 
believe  it  does,  we  ought  to  amend  it 
rather  than  to  abuse  it  by  ad  hoc,  knee- 
.i  "rk  reactions  to  vexing  protjlems.  Ad 
hoc  trade  policy  is  usually  bad  trade 
policy. 

For  some  reople  the  worst  aspect  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  598  is  that  it 
gives  ab.solute.y  no  a;.Eurancfs  that  the 
protection  will  improve  the  auto  indus- 
try or  develop  new  jobs  .\s  noted  previ- 
ously the  consumers  of  our  country  will 
ray  a  terrible  economic  price  for  this 
protection,  just  as  if  we  had  taxed  tliem 
But  there  is  no  requiren.ent  that  Ford 
or  UAW  or  any  other  petitioner  must 
ho'd  down  dividends  or  wages  or  bu?- 
better  machinery,  or  raise  productivity 
Without  those  assurances  this  resolu- 
tion is  likely  to  make  the  cripple  leani  to 
like  the  crutch  Protection  never  heals 
It  always  breeds  a  dependency  on  protec- 
tion and  a  need  for  more  protection. 

If  the  negotiations  do  occur,  this  body 
could  do  well  to  remember  the  sage 
words  of  a  retired  negotiator.  Bob 
Strauss  who  often  said  You  don't  get 
something  for  nothing".  What  will  we 
have  to  give  up  to  the  Japanese  m  return 
for  the  r  voluntary  restraint'  I  cannot 
predict  what  that  cost  will  be  or  whether 
it  will  be  measured  in  soybeans,  com- 
puter chips,  electronics,  or  other  last 
trade 

I  can,  however,  predict  some  other 
costs  If  thi.<.  resolution  is  passed,  and  is 
successful  in  its  intent,  the  yen  will  no 
doubt  decline  against  the  dollar  That 
yen-dollar  relationship  could  cost  U.S. 
producers  market  at  home,  and  sales  in 
third  markets  as  Japanese  goods  t)ecome 
cheaper  I  can  al.so  predict  a  rash  of  re- 
quests from  other  countries  to  negotiate 
away  some  of  our  exp)orts  Our  surplus 
trade  balance  thi."^  year  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  as  great  as  our  defi- 
cit with  Japan 

House  Joint  Resolution  598  will  take  a 
little  more  competition  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  consumer  will  lose  the 
protection  of  competition  He  and  she 
will  have  a  little  less  choice  and  .'  little 
higher  cost. 

But,  worst  of  all.  if  we  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  598  we  will  have 
chipped  away  again  at  the  free  trade 
policy  that  helped  to  gi\e  this  country 
'he  greatest  economic  prosperity  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


The  bill  is  going  to  pass  here,  but  it 
luus  a  little  way  to  go  yet  I  hope  that  it 
is  stopped  somewhere,  and  that  Congress 
will  instead  make  a  careful  review  of  the 
Trade  Act.  and  make  the  necessary 
amendments. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Speak-r.  will  the 
gentlemaM  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  VANIK  In  talking  about  the  cost 
per  job,  I  think  the  ITC  came  up  with 
a  figure  of  about  $80,000  and  not  the 
$240,000  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  1  thank  the  gentlemar 
for  his  contribution.  That  was  one  of  the 
ligures  mentioned.  There  was  also  the 
$245,000  figure  that  I  mentioned 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  VAMK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  might  desire  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  Traxler) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  'Mr.  Vanik  >  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ful, 
committee  for  reporting  thi;.  resohition. 
It  IS  of  great  and  vast  importance  to  my 
constituency  I  know  the  chairman  and 
subcommittee  have  spent  cxterisive  time 
in  hearings  and  deliberations  on  this 
resolution.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  to  act 
promptly  upon  it.  I  trust  that  this  House 
will  give  It  overwhelming  support,  and 
again  I  extend  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee  anci 
the  full  committee  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  my  constituency  and 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Mich- 
igan. This  is  £  vital,  urgent  economic 
and  bread-and-butter,  pocketbcx)k  issue 
to  them.  I  trust  it  will  recive  overwhelm- 
ing support  by  this  bDdy  and  I  hope 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  b>  the 
new  administration  will  be  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  to  roll 
back  their  auto  exports  to  1978  levels. 
(J  1300 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  HiiLis' 

Mr.  HILLIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  resolution  House  Joint 
Re  olution  598. 

This  resolution  was  made  necessary 
oy  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sions finding  that  imported  auto- 
mobiles have  not  caused  "injury"  to 
our  domestic  auto  industry.  We  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  ITC  s  findinfc'!< 
however.  While  the  ITC  has  found  no 
injury,  the  DOL  has  numerous  cases 
providing  evidence  to  the  contrary  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  certified  thou- 
sands of  auto  employees  eligible  for 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  because  of 
injury  caused  by  imports  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  even  though  the  ITC  ^ound 
no  injurv  the  Department  of  l.abor 
clearly  has  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
with  concentrations  of  automotive  fa- 
cilities know  the  tremendous  hardships 
caused  by  high  unemployment  rates.  My 
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district  encompasses  the  two  industrial 
towns  of  Kokomo  and  Andersjn.  Ind  . 
which  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
automotive  industry.  Over  the  last  year 
I  have  seen  unemployment  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  20  percent  in  these  areas  For- 
tunately, the  unemployment  rates  in 
those  cities  has  recently  dropped  to 
around  15  percent.  However,  unless  the 
US  auto  industry  is  capable  of  return- 
ing to  their  prerecession  sales  level,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  lower  unem- 
ployment rates  in  these  cities  and  nu- 
merous others  dependent  upon  the  auto 
industry. 

The  challenge  facing  the  Congress 
therefore  is  to  insure  a  future  in  which 
the  auto  industry  is  competitive — both 
among  U  S  manufacturers  and  among 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers 
While  passage  of  Hou.se  Jo:nt  Resolution 
598  certainly  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  auto  industry,  it  will  serve  a  very 
important  purpose  beyond  simply  giving 
the  President  new  authority 

I  am  concerned  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  misinterpret  the  ITC's  deci- 
sion. It  is  possible  that  the  ITC's  deci- 
sion could  be  viewed  as  a  signal  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  attempt  to 
slow  the  flcx)d  of  imported  automobiles 
Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  598 
will  send  a  message  to  the  Japanese  that 
the  United  States  will  not  sit  idle  while 
they  work  overtime  to  increase  their 
market  penetration  in  the  U.S.  market. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  it  is 
in  the  consumers  best  interest  that  the 
United  States  continue  its  free  interna- 
tional trade  policies.  The  po.nt  that  is  so 
often  overlooked  however  is  that  if  free 
trade  is  to  work,  it  must  be  fair  Prac- 
tically every  country  exercises  import 
restraints  on  autos  in  one  form  or 
another  Thirty-one  countries  impose 
some  form  of  content  requirement  This 
obviously  is  not  conducive  to  fair  trade. 

There  is  widespread  support  throuph- 
out  the  auto  industry  for  either  volun- 
tary restraint  by  the  Japanese  or  US 
import  restraints  On  September  15  the 
Congressional  Auto  Task  Force,  which 
I  cochair  along  with  Concressmnn 
Brodhead.  heard  from  the  UAW.  AFL- 
CIO.  GM,  Chrysler,  Ford,  and  AMC  con- 
cerning the  present  auto  situation  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
comments  we  received : 

United  Auto  Workers: 

At  tlie  top  of  o(ir  agenda  Is  a  nropram  of 
import  restraint  We  prefer  to  fee  an  ae'ree- 
ment  between  the  American  and  Japanese 
Governments  on  a  rollback  for  Japanese  ve- 
hicle shipments  to  the  U.S. 

General  Motors: 

We  believe  our  go'e-nment  must  take  the 
InlUative  in  persuading  the  Japane.se  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  Its  own  self-interest  bv 
acting  now— and  by  acting  voluntarllv— to 
adopt  more  prudent  trade  practices  with  the 
OS  Such  prudence  would  helo  head  off  the 
wave  of  protectionist  sentiment  now  buUd- 
'ng  In  this  country— sentiment  that  threat- 
ens permanent  harm  to  import  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  VS.  and  Japan 

Chrysler : 

We  recommend  that  the  President  with  the 
support  of  the  Congres.s  call  unon  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese  auto 


manufacturers  to  declare  a  moratorium  for 
;wo  years  on  shipments  to  the  U.S.  of 
vehiciei  produced  in  Japan  on  overtime  work 
shifts. 

Ford 

We  thiniv  the  consequences  of  allowing  the 
imbalance  of  US  Japan  auto  trade  to  go  un- 
ch?cked  may  well  be  a  permanently  damaged 
domestic  auto  industry,  vlth  accompanying 
eTecls  on  US  industrial  capacity  and  even 
on  our  ability  to  mobilize  for  defense  We 
have  urged  the  US  Government  to  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment aimed  at  a  better  balance  between  the 
two  countrie=i  in  automotive  jobs,  production 
and  trade  dollars. 

If  the  US  auto  industr%-  i?  to  emerge 
from  Its  problems  as  a  dominant  force. 
we  must  protect  it  from  opportunistic 
and  unfaJT  trade  practices  by  the  Japa- 
nese, At  a  minunum.  the  President  must 
have  the  authority  to  negotiate  with 
them  in  order  to  address  tins  issue  ef- 
fectively I  therefore  urge  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  598. 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dus- 
tmpuished    Lientleman    from    Michigan 

Mr     PfRSELL', 

Mr  PURSELL  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  for  bipartisan  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  598. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  has  a  clear  and  urgent  responsi- 
bility to  seek  a  voluntary,  negotiated  re- 
duction in  the  flood  of  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  .should  not  even 
have  to  be  considering  this  kind  of  action 
to  spur  the  President  on,  I  would  think 
concern  for  the  American  workers 
traiiped  m  the  current  auto  mdu.stry 
crisis  would  have  the  President  searching 
for  every  available  means  to  sit  down 
immediately  with  the  Japanese  leaders 
and  reach  a  mutual  agreement 

Auto  imports  from  Japan  now  equal 
about  22  percent  of  the  American  market. 
Over  200.000  auto  workers  are  currently 
laid  off  in  this  country  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  employees  of 
auto  company  suppliers  are  out  of  work 
Some  2.100  dealers  have  closed  their 
doors  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

And  while  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  are  being  forced  toward 
the  economic  Ijrink  by  unemployment, 
with  plants  throughout  the  Nation  are 
being  shut  do'>\n — possibly  forever — 
Japan  has  become  a  nation  on  overtime. 
fecdin--'  on  the  misery  of  our  workers. 

In  Japan,  the  plants  are  producing  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  vehicles,  in  a 
very  determined  rush  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economic  problems  in  the  United 
St.ates.  The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen 
indicates  that  as  many  as  1.5  million 
units  per  year  are  currently  being  pro- 
duced in  Japanese  auto  plant-s  on  over- 
time alone. 

A  terrible  price  is  being  extracted  from 
American  workers.  Not  just  in  lost  wages 
and  the  impact  it  has  on  families  Not 
just  in  frustration  at  wanting  to  work, 
to  produce  and  being  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity. Not  just  in  pride. 

Many  people  are  reaching  a  stage  of 
serious  desperation  which  can  cause 
them   to   act  in   erratic   ways,   and  can 


seriously  jeopardize  their  psychological 

well-being  on  a  long-term  basis. 

As  we  make  this  decision  today,  we 
have  to  consider  the  impact  of  unem- 
ployment in  terms  of  mental  health,  sui- 
cide, and  antisocial  beliavior  These  ef- 
fects are  well  documented 

And  we  have  to  go  beyond  doctrinaire 
philosophy  to  consider  the  very  practical 
impact  unemployment  has  on  food 
stamps,  welfare  payments,  reduced  rev- 
enues and  other  direct  financial  conse- 
quences to  the  treaty. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  we  have 
to  consider  the  human  factor  m  this 
equation  And  we  nave  to  balance  philos- 
ophy with  compassioii  m  a  time  of  seri- 
ous economic  threat. 

In  my  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  1  have  met  with  employees  of 
Norns  Industries,  an  auto-related  com- 
pany. It  is  a  small  company  by  national 
standards,  with  about  600  employees  But 
those  people  ha\e  been  laid  off  for  o\er 
a  year.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  Ypsilanti.  Mich.  And  right 
now.  Norns  Industries  sits  vacant,  with  a 
padlock  on  the  door  That  padlock,  that 
\ucant  plant,  and  the  suffering  of  those 
people  and  their  families  are  the  symbol 
to  be  of  an  economic  crisis  m  this  coun- 
try And  my  concern  for  those  people. 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  like  them 
tlirouphout  all  the  districts  we  repre.sent. 
is  the  reason  I  believe  we  must  pass  this 
resolution. 

After  the  war  we  helped  reconstruct 
Japan.  We  have  provided  for  their  de- 
fense while  they  rebuilt  their  economy. 
We  sull  provide  much  of  their  defense  to- 
day. Our  citizens  pay  $520  per  capita  for 
defense  of  the  free  world  The  Japanese 
people  pay  only  $87  oer  capita  tor  de- 
fense. 

It  IS  lime  for  Japan  to  reciprocate.  It 
is  time  for  our  President  to  sit  down  with 
their  leaders  and  reach  an  agreement 
which  IS  in  the  best  long-term  interests 
of  both  countries  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  resolution  to  clearly 
give  the  President  authority  to  make 
such  an  agreement 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Trade  Sutx-om- 
mittee.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  Vander  Jagt    . 

Mr.  VA-NDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
than'i  the  g  ntlcman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  n-.3.  and  I  commend  him 
for  th?  thoughtful  and  studious  approach 
ti-^  iias  mad?  to  this  i.ssue.  as  he  does  m 
all  trade  matters.  However,  m  this  in- 
stance h's  th  mghtfulness  and  siudious- 
ness  has  l?d  him  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. I  do  believe  it  is  entirely  appro- 

i-iate.  tnough.  that  th?  gentleman  con- 
trol ih^  time  so  th'^'  the  >^e-^*h  o'  his 
opposition  can  be  fully  expressed,  and  I 
do  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me 

I  would  not  want  that  fact  to  mislead 
this  body  into  thinking  that  this  resolu- 
tion do?s  not  have  overwhelmmg  support 
from  th?  Republican  sid»  The  resolution 
ta-sed  th?  full  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  28  to  4.  and  the  sub- 
committee by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  with  only 
th"  gtntleman  from  Minnesota  voting  in 
I  he  negative  The  resolution  is  a  response 
to  a  November  10  ruling  by  the  lnt«r- 
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(mlional  TYade  Commission,  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2.  denying  reliif  to  the  flood  of  Jap- 
anese automobiles  into  our  American 
automobile  market. 

One  of  the  three  members  of  the  ITC 
voting  in  the  atTirmative  did  note  that 
there  is  serious  injury  to  our  automobile 
industry,  and  he  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
the  particular  wording  of  section  201  sort 
of  put  him  in  a  straitjacket.  and  h?  was 
not  able  to  vote  for  the  relief  that  was  so 
apparently  needetl  and  so  obvious  to  all 
who  looked  at  the  situation.  He  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  there  was  not  some 
way  to  enter  into  some  voluntary  solu- 
tion and  mutually  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  problem  with  the  Japanese. 

So.  after  a  full  day  of  hearings  on  the 
subject,  after  a  full  day  of  markup,  and 
after  a  full  day  of  consideration  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  result. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  position  that  he  cannot  enter 
into  voluntary  negotiations  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  find  a  mutually  satisfactoo' 
solution  because  in  Implementing  that 
agreement,  he  might  run  afoul  of  our 
antitrust  laws  This  resolution  merely  re- 
moves the  legal  clause  that  is  hanging 
over  that  process,  and  says  that  the 
President  is  in  fact  authorized— not 
mandated— but  he  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  those  negotiations  to  find  a  solution 
to  a  problem  that  is  admittedly  a  very 
iierious  one  to  an  entire  industry  and  to 
our  whole  economy  That  is  whv  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
supnort  this  resolution  It  is  supported 
by  labor  and  management,  and  I  hone  it 
receives  th"  overwhelming  support  of  this 
body  which  it  so  richly  deserves 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Sneaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from   MichiL'an    'Mr    Aibosta>. 

Mr  ALBOSTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strons  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598.  a.s  amended  by  the  TIou.se  Wavs 
and  Mean.s  Committee  I  introduced  this 
re.solution  last  AUKUst  in  fear  that  the 
IiittTiiational  Trade  Commission  would 
not  see  fit  to  award  import  relief  to  the 
U  S    auto  indu.stry. 

On  November  10.  1980,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  in  a  split  3-to- 
2  decision,  ruled  that  no  relief  from  Im- 
ports is  warranted  to  help  save  the 
struKclms  ITS  auto  indu.stry  and  the 
4nnnnn-plus  workers  in  that  industry 
who  arc  unemployed  Becati.se  of  this  less 
than  unanimous  vote,  the  administra- 
tion claims  It  has  no  legal  authority  to 
negotiate  with  the  Japanese  or  other  for- 
eign governments  to  arrive  at  tempo- 
rary agreements  limiting  the  export  of 
autos  from  those  countries  into  the  U.S. 
market 

The  US  automobile  industry  has  al- 
ready invested  liter;illy  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  retool  and  redesign  it,s  plants  and 
Its  oars  The  1981  model  .vear  is  beginning 
to  roll  off  the  lines,  and  the  product  Is 
superb,  meetine  and  surpa.ssmg  manv 
imported  models  in  style,  durability,  and 
gas  economy. 


One  might  u  ..vuriif  th.if  bccau.se  of  the 
quality  and  ■iiiiHtitivtiic^.s  of  these 
cars,  sales  will  increa.se  and  imports  will 
decrease.  This  will  not  necessarily  hap- 
pen, however,  because  foreign  cars  have 
been  allowed  to  flood  the  US  automo- 
bile market  at  the  expense  of  the  US 
auto  industry  and  Us  workers  Recent 
General  Motors  record  losses  are  evi- 
dence of  this. 

These  losses  have  severe  repercussions 
in  the  US.  economy.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  single  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States  today, 
both  in  total  value  of  its  products  and 
in  the  number  of  workers  employed.  Car 
manufacturers  operate  approximately 
300  plants  located  in  more  than  half  of 
the  50  States  and  employ  nearly  1  mil- 
lion workers.  Twenty  percent  of  Ameri- 
can lobs  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  automobile  industry  It  accounts 
for  21  percent  of  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic steel,  25  percent  of  the  demand 
for  domestic  cast  iron  and  machine  tools, 
and  22  percent  of  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic aluminum,  in  addition  to  rub- 
ber, plastics,  textiles,  lead,  electrical 
components,  and  automotive  glass. 

Last  August  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  598,  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  he  needs  to  negotiate  with  the 
above  foreign  governments  This  resolu- 
tion does  not  set  up  quotas,  and  is  not 
permanent  in  nature  In  fact,  the  author- 
ity would  expire  in  1983  Al.so,  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  mandate  the  President  to 
take  any  specific  action,  rather  it  serves 
as  a  tool  of  flexibility  for  the  President  to 
use  when  he  sees  fit.  If  he  decides  to 
negotiate  a  temporary  agreement,  the 
U.S.  automobile  industry  and  its  workers 
would  have  the  time  they  need  to  com- 
plete the  $80  billion  retooling  process 
that  has  already  begun. 

The  incoming  admln'stration  has  al- 
ready expressed  a  strong  desire  for  a 
viable  auto  industry  It  is  thus  important 
that  Congress  act  now  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  598,  to  make  sure  that 
President-elect  Reagan  has  this  author- 
ity the  day  he  takes  office  should  he  wish 
to  exercise  it. 

Pa  lure  to  pa.ss  this  resolution  in  the 
96th  Congress  could  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  taking  action  until  much  later 
in  1981  after  the  97th  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  get  organized. 

I  wholeheatedly  approve  the  amend- 
ments made  to  my  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598  in  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  That  committee  and  its  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  .should 
be  commended  for  their  quick  and  posi- 
tive action  in  moving  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

This  resolution  is  important  not  only 
for  the  auto  industry,  but  for  our  entire 
nat;onal  economy,  and  I  urge  its  passage 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend mv  colleague  from  Mxhigan.  Con- 
gressman Vander  Jact.  for  his  aggressive 
act:on  in  helping  to  see  that  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  got  through  the 
Trade   Subcommittee   and    through    the 


full  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  friend.  Chari  ie  Vanik. 
who  has  seen  that  this  leguslation  has 
moved  through  the  subcommittee  and 
through  the  full  committee 

Mr  FRENZKL  Mr  SiKniker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distin>;ui.shed  gentleman 
from  Michigan   i  Mr    BRof>MFiELD' 

Mr  BROOMJ-IELD  Mr  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  no  more  important  t-a.'-k  before 
It  adjourns  than  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  send  a  strong  signal  of  its  con- 
cern about  the  continuing  impact  of  for- 
eign imports  on  the  US  economy  and 
the  critical  new  emergency  faced  by 
American  auto  producers. 

This  resolution  .sends  such  a  message 
It  tells  the  Japanese  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  our  Government  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  vitality  of  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry  despite  the  recent 
International  Trade  Commissions  split 
decision  against  the  industry  and  its 
200,000-plus  unemployed  workers. 

And.  It  sends  a  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can auto  manufacturers  that  they  have 
the  continuing  confidence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  their  unprecedented  and 
costly  conversion  of  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  produce  small,  f  ucl-efiicicnt  cars. 
It  is  unfortunate,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
Congress  Ls  forced  to  take  emergency 
steps  of  this  nature  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session. 

The  crisis  m  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry did  not  happen  during  the  last 
few  months.  It  has  been  with  us  for  sev- 
eral years. 

But  we  must  act  today  because  of  the 
administration's  failure  to  deal  with 
foreign  imports  and  because  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  manage  the  economy  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Pres  dent  could  have  acted  months  ago 
rather  than  deferring  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  which  took 
months  to  debate  the  issue  as  the  indus- 
try fell  deeper  into  economic  di.saster. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
American  auto  industry  is  fighting  for 
its  survival. 

Each  of  the  'big  three  "  automakers 
has  sustained  devastating  losses  during 
the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  Chr>sler.  which  required 
Federal  help  to  survive  the  year.  Ford 
is  expected  to  lose  a  record  $15  billion 
this  year.  Even  General  Motors  has  ex- 
perienced record  quarterly  lories  and 
could  lose  as  much  as  $800  million  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

While  the  industry  is  making  unprece- 
dented investments  to  get  back  into  the 
ballgame.  the  recent  return  to  unusually 
hi3h  interests  rates,  continuing  double- 
digit  inflation,  and  the  steady  influx  of 
!oreign  imports  into  the  domestic  mar- 
ket has  seriously  hampered  the  recovery. 
Much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  sur- 
vival of  a  single  industry  The  lo.sses  of 
American  auto  companies  have  serious 
reoercussions  throughout  the  entire 
economy. 

Auto  production  is  the  single,  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States — both  in  total  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts and  in  total  workers  employed. 
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One  of  every  five  U.S.  workers  is  cm- 
ployed  in  vehicle-related  industries 

While  there  are  currently  some  JOG. 000 
autoworkers  on  permanent  layofT,  there 
are  as  many  as  800.000  more  unemployed 
in  vehicle-related  industries  The.se  in- 
clude steel,  machine  tools,  dealers,  tire 
manufacturers,  gla.ssmakers.  and  others 

Totaled  up,  the  burden  this  places  on 
the  rest  of  the  economy  in  terms  of  lost 
purchasing  power  and  government  out- 
lays for  unemployment  benefits,  welfare, 
and  trade  readjustment  assistance  is 
huge. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  not 
solve  all  of  the  industry's  problems  over- 
night. 

But  it  will  .send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  world  that  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  atout  the  future  of  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

And.  it  will  insure  that  President-elect 
Reagan  has  the  authority  to  negotiate 
temporary  marketing  agreements  to  pro- 
tect the  mdustry  on  the  dav  he  takes  of- 
fice, if  he  chooses  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority . 

Failure  to  adopt  this  resolution  on  the 
heels  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
missions negative  decision  would  send 
the  mistaken  message  to  the  world  that 
Congress  does  not  care  about  the  future 
of  the  .American  auto  industry  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  it  em- 
ploys 

n  1310 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  '  Mr 

KiSHEH  I  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  joint  resolution. 

My  colleapfues  on  the  subcommittee 
know  that  I  come  as  clo.se  to  beinK  a  doc- 
trinaire free  trader  as  perhaps  there  is 
on  the  committee  and  T  want  to  explain 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  why  I  support  this 
resolution.  t)elieving.  as  I  do.  in  the  es- 
sential principles  of  free  trade  But  I 
suppose  that  every  so  often  the  time 
comes  when  a  person,  certainly  a  legisla- 
tor, has  to  rise  above  principles,  and  I  do 
so  m  this  mstance  Tlie  reasons  are  very 
simple. 

I  think  the  consequences  of  not  pass- 
ing tnis  jo.nt  resolution  are  horrendous 
and  not  to  be  contemplated  at  all  by  this 
body.  Failure  to  piss  this  joint  resolu- 
tion could  unleash  much  stronizcr  pro- 
tectionist effort^s  than  anything  we  have 
seen.  Even  worse,  failure  to  pa.s,s  this 
could  make  it  terribly  difficult  for  the 
automobile  industry  and  all  the  ancillary 
trades  and  industries  that  depend  on  it 
ever  to  regain  their  balance  and  their 
proper  place  in  our  economy. 

These  are  two  major  reasons  why  I 
think  in  this  instance  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  usually  stand  for  free  trade 
and  international  economic  cooperation 
would  advisedly  leave  their  usual  nosl- 
tion  and  support  thLs  .loint  resolution 
It  has  a  protective  feature  in  it  of  some 
2' 2  years,  during  which  time  the  Presi- 
dent can  nesotiate.  if  he  wishes,  without 
great  regard  to  the  conventional  anti- 
trust laws. 


Mr  Spe.iker.  I  propose  that  the  course 
of  w.sdom  for  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try is  to  adopt  this  joint  resolution,  pro- 
ceed in  thLs  direction,  try  to  work  out 
problenvs  with  the  flexibility  of  negotia- 
tions, put  a  time  limit  on  the  use  of  this 
approach,  and  see  if  we  can  get  our  great 
auto  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  tientleman  from  Louisi- 
ana '  Mr.  Moore  > . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  thLs  time  to 
me. 

I  am  supporting  this  joint  resolution, 
even  though  there  is  no  automobile  in- 
dustn"  to  any  appreciable  extent  m  my 
State  and  none  m  iny  district.  I  am  do- 
ing It  becau.se  I  think  the  International 
Trade  Commi.ssion's  deci.sions  point  up  a 
shortcoming  m  our  existing  trade  law 
This  resolution  addresses  that  shortcom- 
ing but  not  really  far  enough 

This  joint  resolution  really  ought  to 
concern  and  consider  all  commoditie^s 
and  products,  not  just  automobiles,  and 
m  our  touOcommiLiee  on  Trade  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  real- 
ly ought  to  look  at  tlie  full  gamut  of  ijer- 
haps  rewriting  appropriate  sections  of 
the  trade  law.  What  we  arc  doing  here 
today  is  a  preliminary  part  of  that  effort 
What  we  are  simply  doing  is  giving 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  some 
authority,  which  li,  m  question  now.  to 
enable  him  to  negotiate  voluntary  agree- 
ments— and  evidently  other  heads  of 
states  of  all  the  industrial  countries 
Uiroughout  the  world  seem  to  have  this 
autlionty— and  to  be  able,  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  violation 
of  our  trade  laws  as  they  are  written 
now  but  where  it  is  yet  a  problem  to  us. 
to  address  that  problem  Tliat  is  what 
this  does 

So  I  am  not  looking  at  this  in  the 
parochial  sense  or  in  the  mnx)rtant 
•sense  of  the  automobile  industry.  I  am 
looking  at  this  in  terms  of  our  revamping 
and  beginning  to  rework  our  trade  laws, 
beginning  to  do  so  to  a  limited  extent 
today  to  take  care  of  that  situation  where 
foreign  imports  are  not  the  mam  cause 
of  the  problem  with  our  industries  but 
It  is  a  cause.  And  when  it  is  a  caiise.  as 
the  law  IS  drafted  now.  we  cannot  ad- 
dress the  problem,  but  will  be  able  to  do 
SO  with  passage  of  this  resolution 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  do  anv-thing  now.  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Council  cannot  do  anN-thmg. 
and  the  Congress,  short  of  changing  the 
law.  cannot  do  anything.  We  are  now  do- 
ing that  We  are  now  going  to  put  a  new 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  President 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  and  negotiate 
from  a  tough  and  strong  position,  to  be 
able  to  make  free  trade  become  fair 
trade. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  conclusion  that 
if  we  do  not  do  something  like  this.  1 
think  those  of  us  who  favor  free  trade 
are  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand  if  we 
believe  that  Ih  s  Congress  is  going  to  al- 
low the  American  automobile  industry 
to  go  out  of  business  What  is  going  to 
happen  is  that  some  tough  protectionist 


bill  will  come  through  this  Congress  be- 
fore that  happens  That  is  not  going  to 
lielp  free  trade:  that  is  going  to  hurt  it. 
This  IS  a  far  more  reasonable  approach. 
Let  me  also  issue  tlus  warning  to  those 
who  work  in  the  automobUe  industry  and 
those  who  own  it  If  they  think  that  this 
can  be  viewed  in  some  way  or  to  some  ex- 
tent as  an  excuse  for  their  problems  of 
the  past,  or  permanent  protections,  they 
are  sadly  mistaken  What  we  are  doing  is 
piv.ng  a  new  weapon  to  the  President  of 
i:.e  United  State-  that  may  enable  them 
some  new  temporary  room  to  shape  up 
and  be  able  to  corapete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  this  joint  reso- 
lution does,  and  I  urge  its  approval, 

Mr  V.ANIK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr    Gephardt' 

Mr,  GEPHARDT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  r.se 
m  supixirt  of  th-:  joint  resolution,  and  I 
would  reiterate  some  of  the  comments 
that  the  i;entlen-.an  from  LouLsiana  'Mr. 
Moore  '  just  made. 

I  think  we  have  here  an  extraordmary 
situation  that  demands  an  extraordinary 
remedy.  The  law  that  exists  today  with 
regard  to  trade  matters  simply  does  not 
fit  this  situation.  In  the  United  States 
today  we  stand  the  chance  of  losing  sub- 
stantial parts  of  this  industry  that  can 
never  come  back  if  we  do  not  take  steps 
today  to  try  to  aid  the  industry  in  some 
small  way. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  here 
beheves  that  this  is  a  panacea  or  that 
this  IS  a  magic  remedy.  What  it  may  be 
IS  the  hope  that  is  needed,  especially  by 
some  of  the  supplier  industries,  to  obta'n 
the  last  amount  of  capital  they  can  get 
their  hands  on  to  hold  themselves  in 
business  until  we  get  throu^n  this  long 
transition  period  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  can  lose  these  parts  industries,  these 
suppher  industries.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  once  lost,  they  will  never  come 
back,  ana,  therefore.  I  think  we  have  an 
extraordinary  situation. 

Second,  I  think  it  ls  extraordinary  be- 
cause in  this  case,  perhaps  as  in  no  other 
case  we  have  seen  in  past  history,  m  my 
view,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  pohcy  of  cheap  gaso- 
line in  the  last  8  years,  gave  the  wrong 
message  to  the  .American  consumer  and 
the  wrong  message  to  the  American 
automobile  industry  about  tne  type  and 
kind  of  product  it  should  produce  and 
that  consumers  should  buy,  Tnerefore 
the  US  Government  has  had  a  large 
role  m  creating  the  situation  in  which 
the  mdu-stry  finis  itself  today,  and  as  a 
consequence  I  th  ink  the  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  create  a  transi- 
tion period,  a  h  atus.  m  wh  ch  th°  auto- 
mobile industry  can  try  to  right  itself 
and  again  become  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

Therefore,  I  t>elieve  we  have  a  situa- 
tion that  is  unique  It  is  different,  it  is 
extraordinary,  and  it  demands  an  ex- 
traordinary .solution  That  is  obviously 
what  this  provides 

Mr,  Spealier.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  jomt  resolution. 
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Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speakpr,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  ►;fiitleni;in 
from  MichiKaii  'Mr   Davis  i 

Mr  DAVIS  of  MlchlKiin  Mr  Speaker 
I  spoke,  under  the  privilege  of  a  1 -min- 
ute speech,  on  this  is-sur  before,  but  be- 
cause it  IS  so  important  I  wanted  to 
make  a  couple  more  pomt.^  F'crhaps 
these  j)Oints  have  already  been  made,  but 
they  are  worth  talking  about  again 

It  should  be  noted  that  thLs  particular 
resolution  is  not  a  bail  out  or  does  not 
set  up  a  quota  svstern  Rather,  it  legally 
authorizes  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  present  im- 
port situation 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  perma- 
nent restrictions  on  the  'niports  of  auto- 
mobiles The  automobile  industry  in  this 
country  needs  2  or  :i  vears  jr  oer- 
hap;  a  little  bit  more  to  get  its  feet  back 
on  the  ground  so  we  can  start  making 
the  kind  of  cars  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  buy 

Also  I  would  point  out  that  this  meas- 
ure cannot  be  construed  as  a  precedenv 
setting  resolution  because  it  only  author- 
izes temporarily  It  requires  that  the 
domestic  industry  has  first  exhausted  all 
ava'lable  remedies,  and.  therefore,  this 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  somethint; 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  ai 
forever. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore   Ttie  time 
of   the  gentleman    from   Michigan    'Mr 
Davis  1    has  expired. 

Mr    VANIK     Mr    Speaker.   I   yield   2 
minutes  to  mv  distinguished  colleague, 
the     gentleman      from      Indiana      iMr 
Sharp  > 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  en- 
actment of  House  Joint  Resolution  .SDS 
International  automobile  trade  policy  i.^ 
an  is.sue  of  vital  import. nice  to  the  peo- 
[  le  of  Indiana  that  I  represent. 

The  narrow  legal  decision  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  that 
foreign  automobile  imports  are  not  the 
cini.se  of  the  current  domestic  automo- 
1  lie  industry  problems,  is  far  reaching 
There  will  be  no  relief  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

Relief  IS  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  industry  Make  no  mistake  about  it— 
cont  iiued  extraordinary  levels  of  Japa- 
r.ese  imtiorts  will  create  permanent 
<'ructural  damage  to  the  industry  at  r 
time  when  it  is  undergoing  depressed 
.sales  and  iruussive  investment  in  retool- 
ing for  prtKiuction  of  highly  fuel-effi- 
I'lcnt  automobiles 

Hundreds  of  tliousands  of  I's  auto 
workers  have  been  out  of  work  for  manv 
months  Action  ls  needed  People  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  problem  of  the  indus- 
try know  that  pressure  is  building  for 
action  bv  the  Congress  Stipport  is  grow- 
ing for  legislated  quotas  on  the  allow- 
able numtxT  of  automobiles  to  be  im- 
ported. 

The  Japanese  are  an  important  ally 
and  an  important  trading  partner.  We 


have  many  mutual  interests  and  needs. 
But  we  can  by  no  means  be  indifferent  to 
trade  practices  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses exclude  some  of  our  iToducts  from 
Japanese  markets  while  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles take  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  our  domestic  market  Other  i-ountries 
have  and  are  taking  action  to  defend 
their  interests   We  can  do  no  less 

Many  are  advocating  that  the  Con- 
gress simply  impose  (juotas  on  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  allowed  into  our 
country.  Both  of  our  countries,  however, 
have  a  mutual  interest  in  a  stable,  or- 
derly trading  arrangement  Because 
there  is  a  common  interest  and  a  mutual 
concern  that  a  solution  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve our  problems  can  be  solved  by 
strong  and  immediate  negotiations  be- 
tween our  Governments  Through  that 
process,  a  range  of  American  interests — 
consumer,  labor,  and  industry— can  be 
addressed.  The  range  of  Japanese  inter- 
ests can  likewise  be  reconciled  within  the 
context  of  a  voluntary  agreement.  For 
that  reason.  I  believe  the  House  should 
act  expeditiously  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598.  Favorable  action  on  the  bill  will 
be  in  the  long  run  best  interest  of  all 
Americans. 

The  ITC  decision  came  as  a  disap- 
pointment because  I  believe  a  strong  and 
valid  case  has  been  made  that  temporary 
aid  to  the  industry  is  necessary.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  moving  rapidly 
m  the  direction  of  more  fuel-efiBcient 
automobiles  in  response  to  genuine  con- 
sumer demand  If.  however,  severe  and 
permanent  penetration  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile market  is  allowed,  structural  un- 
employment will  inevitably  result  A  real 
question  now  is  whether  those  fuel-efli- 
cient  automobiles  will  be  American  prod- 
ucts built  by  American  workers  or 
whether  they  will  be  produced  overseas. 

The  last  12  months  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  industry,  and  I 
cannot  foresee  an  improvement  substan- 
tive action.  Economic  forecasts  show 
auto  imports  will  continue  to  increase  to 
as  high  as  2  6  million  cars  by  1983  Reli- 
able estimates  indicate  that  between  75 
and  80  percent  of  them  will  be  Japanese. 
Japanese  automobiles  are  taking  a  huge 
share  of  total  U.S.  sales  at  a  time  when 
Ford  Motor  Co.  lost  $600  million,  when 
General  Motors  lost  $567  million  and 
when  Chrysler  lost  $49(1  million  in  the 
most  recent  quarter.  Although  there  are 
monthly  fluctuations  in  statistics,  the 
overall  trend  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The  next  2  or  3  years  will  be  crucial  in 
determining  whether  most  of  the  fuel- 
eflicient  cars  we  drive  will  be  American 
or  Japanese.  Given  a  choice,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  buy  an  American  product. 
That  choice  may  not  exist,  at  least  to  the 
extent  we  envLsion.  unless  action  is  taken. 
Temporary  restraint  under  these  ex- 
traordinary conditions  is  warranted 

There  is  no  question  that  a  number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  current 
condition  of  the  industry  High  interest 
rates,  inflation,  shifting  consumer  de- 
mand and  unemployment  throughout  the 
economy  have  combined  to  put  the  in- 


dustry in  one  of  its  worst  slumps  m  his- 
tory It  hiis  not  been  recovering  as  quick- 
ly as  other  sectors  Hoping  to  put  them- 
selves m  a  better  position  t>efore  Ameri- 
can industry  is  truly  competitive,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Japanese  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  over 
the  last  12  months  While  there  is  legiti- 
mate debate  over  whether  the  level  of 
.Japanese  automobile  ini,'ortp  is  a  cause 
or  an  effect,  the  result  is  the  same,  high 
U  S   unemployment 

The  U  S  automobile  industry  is  a  key 
part  of  our  industrial  base.  We  are  risk- 
ing damage  to  that  base  which  is  vital 
to  a  strong  economy  and  to  maintaining 
our  national  security  We  cannot  sit  idly 
by.  Ignoring  the  need  to  act.  without  in- 
flicting serious  and  permanent  harm 

The  administration  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  thev  cannot  negotiate  voluntary 
restraint  without  a  proper  ITC  decision 
or  without  a  mandate  from  the  Congress. 
.Mthough  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  interpretation  of  current  law.  it 
IS  now  clear  that  an  adverse  Commis- 
sion decision  has  been  made  under  the 
narrow  legal  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  congressional  mandate  must  go  for- 
ward separately  now.  Without  it.  no  fur- 
ther action  will  be  taken  on  the  issue, 
and  our  people  and  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
598  is  but  a  first  step  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions that  must  be  taken  to  help  the  U.S. 
auto  industry,  Clearlv.  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  are  crippling 
auto  sales.  The  impact  of  a  17  percent 
prime  interest  rat^  is  devastating  to  all 
business,  but  especially  to  automobile 
sales  We  must  also  look  closely  at  our  tax 
structure  to  determine  what  action  can 
be  taken  next  year  to  stimulate  new  in- 
vestment in  plants,  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery to  get  our  industry  back  on  its 
feet. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  exert  pressure 
for  change,  there  will  be  no  change  Mr 
Speaker.  I  stronglv  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  before  us 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   i.Mr    Conable  ' . 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  joint  resolution.  It* 
implications  and  its  precedents  are  far 
more  serious  than  gfnerally  realized. 
We  will  affect  far  more  than  the  auto 
industry  We  will  send  the  wrong  Presi- 
dent, who  ha.s  already  expressed  his  re- 
luctance, on  a  mission  imiK>.ssible  We 
are  creating  unrea.sonable  expectancies, 
starting  down  a  primrasc  path  Once 
again  we  are  overreaiting  We  are  mov- 
ing into  the  short  tune  frame  and  the 
short  time  cons  deration  rather  than 
concerning  ourselves  about  patterns  and 
the  longer  time  frame  in  which  we 
should  legislate  We  have  trade  laws  that 
are  carefully  worked  out  We  have 
agreements  that  have  been  worked  out 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  first  time  an  industry  finds  itself 
in  serious  trouble,  for  whatever  reason. 
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we  revert  to  economic  nationalism  and 
move  as  Members  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  try  to  protect  our  con- 
stituents regardless  of  whether  our  in- 
tervention is  part  of  a  rational  national 
pattern  or  not. 

n  1320 
I  think  someone  here  should  try  to 
represent  the  American  consumer.  I 
think  someone  here  should  try  to  repre- 
sent a  pattern  of  law  rather  than  of 
short  term  Government  intrusion  into 
an  economic  system  which  has  had  alto- 
gether too  much  Government  intrusion 
to  date.  Conservatives  particularly, 
should  consider  the  implication  of  this 
rescluiion. 

Competition  is  one  of  the  most  salubri- 
ous forces  at  work  in  our  society.  It  is  one 
01  the  things  that  works  against  infla- 
tion, that  makes  for  constant  improve- 
ment, that  leads  American  ingenuity  to 
us  full  flower.  That  we  are.  in  fact,  in 
this  caiie  working  agamst  competition 
and  doing  so  i.i  a  way  that  smacks  of 
the  old  trade  wars.  &aying  that  regard- 
less of  the  cause  of  an  industry's  trouble, 
we  must  move  to  eliminate  the  efleciive 
areas  of  comi^etition  rather  than  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  come  forward  and 
to  compete,  as  we  know  they  can.  once 
their  handi  are  not  tied  behind  them. 

There  are  many  concem.s  that  v/e 
should  all  have  at  this  point,  r.s  we  look 
aoead  We  want  a  thriving  automobile 
industry.  It  will  not  be  a  thriving  auto- 
mobile uidustry  to  the  extent  it  is  de- 
pendent on  Government  for  its  survival. 
Yet  we  seem  constantly  to  look  to  the 
Government  as  the  instrument  of  its  sur- 
vival, as  though  the  Crovemment  nrob- 
lem-so'.ving  process  were  as  f  iJly  credi'ied 
as  it  used  to  be  before  the  changes  that 
were  reflected  now  in  our  recent  elec- 
:icns. 

I  hope    Mr   Snepker,  we  will  exercise 

some  rest-ainl  in  makini:  dramatu.  short 

term  intrusions  into  our  partem  of  trade 

laws,  just  as  I  hope  we  will  exercise  some 

restraint  in  turnin?;  instinctively  to  bhe 

Government    to    bail    out    an    industry 

which  has  a  serious  problem  but  which 

IS  generally  considered  to  have  .serious 

problems  for  reasons  other  than  imports. 

Although  not  specifically  stated,   the 

U'tention  is  that  Japan  will  be  the  sole 

target  of  such  negotiations.  The  result 

sought    is    either    voluntary     restrauit 

agreements    on    the    part    of    Japanese 

manufacturers  or  an  orderly  marketing 

arrangement,  a  euphemism  lor  import 

quotas,  implemented  by  the  United  Stat 

quotas,     implemented    by     the    United 

States.  To  take  care  of  possible  antitrust 

violations  the  resolution  also  provides  an 

exemption  from  antitrust  laws  for  those 

individuals  or  firms  who  participate  in  a 

r.egotiaied  agreement  arising  from,  the 

authority  provided  by  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  a  blind  overreaction 
to  the  recent  decision  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  'ITC'  that  im- 
ports were  not  a  .substantia!  cause  of 
serious  injury  to  the  automobile  indus- 
try. With  total  disregard  for  sound  trade 


policy  and  the  integrity  of  our  trade  laws, 
not  to  mention  the  adverse  efTects  on 
consumers  and  on  American  business 
outside  the  automobile  industry,  this  res- 
olution LS  being  put  forward  us  the  cure- 
all  for  an  industry  whose  ills  obviously 
go  far  beyond  the  scapegoat  of  imports. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  facing  serious  economic 
hardships.  Inflation,  high  iiiterest  rales, 
the  decline  of  the  dollar  abroad,  poor 
management  decisions,  sharply  rising 
gasoline  prices  and  other  factors  all  na\e 
contributed  to  this  industry's  current 
slump.  Imports,  too.  have  played  a  role 
through  relentless  competition  and  by 
offering  American  consumers  the  low- 
cost.  fuel-effici-int  automobiles  they  were 
demanding.  The  question  is  whether  we 
should  single  out  imports  as  the  major 
cause  and  delude  ourselves  into  believing 
ihal  import  barriers  themselves  will 
bring  about  any  degree  of  improved 
health  for  domestic  automobile  compan- 
ies, dealerships,  and  supplying  firms 

The  prevailing  economic  conditions  are 
such  that  all  sales  of  automobiles,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  down  High  ir- 
terest  rates  loom  as  the  principal  candi- 
date for  blame.  Imports  as  a  percentage 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  have  fallen  by 
18  oercent  since  the  beginning  of  ihe 
year.  The  percentage  share  held  by  Jap- 
anese imports  hus  declined  by  a  greater 
rate.  22  percent.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  even  when  Japanese  .ship- 
ments are  down,  domestic  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  capture  only  a  part  of 
the  supply  tap  that  is  created — the  rest 
hri'--  gone  to  other  importers. 

It  is  true  that  sales  of  imported  autos 
hav^!  increased  by  as  mucii  a.s  25  per- 
cent since  1973.  from  2  million  units  to 
an  estimated  2.5  million  ur.iUs.  During 
the  same  nericd,  however,  domestic  auto 
sales  fell  from.  9.3  million  units  to  around 
6.5  million  units.  Thus,  the  Io>s  in  S3ls-s 
of  2.3  million  units  can  in  no  way  be  ac- 
counted for  by  measuring  increased  sales 
in  imports.  The  problems  of  the  domestic 
automobile  are  pervasive,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new.  more  efficient 
models  consumers  have  insisted  on  hav- 
ing it  IS  expected  that  the  competitive 
position  of  domestic  manufacturers  will 
Steadily  improve. 

The  implications  of  this  rasolution  with 
resjject  to  the  effective  operation  of  cur- 
rent trade  laws  also  are  i,:rioa5.  S'X-tion 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  was  pains- 
takingly de%  eloped  as  a  mechanism 
whereby  domestic  industries  facing  im- 
port competition  could  seek  relief  on 
economi''  grounds.  It  was  designed  to  de- 
politicize  thtsc  requests  ana  to  provide 
instead  a  universally  applied  framework 
for  justifying  import  relief  on  a  factual 
oasis.  Under  these  law.  the  automobile 
industry  presented  their  ca.se  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Corr.mission  but  could 
not  prove  that  imports  were  a  substantial 
cause  of  their  economic  hardships. 

In  the  f'w  remaining  days  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  industry  is  seeking  a  congres- 
sional r^^medy — u  quick  fix — that  has  not 
been  carefully  considered  as  a  part  of  our 


trade  policy,  our  current  trade  laws,  or  m 
the  context  ol  its  overall  economic  effect. 
Tlie  resolution  provides  few  guidelines 
for  the  broad  negotiating  authority 
granted  to  the  President  or  for  the  blan- 
ket exemption  from  antitru-st  laws  it  pro- 
vides to  individuals  or  firms  participat- 
ing in  a  negotiated  settlement  We  say 
we  are  not  creating  a  prect-dent.  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  great  the  effort  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  the  bill,  it  mott  cer- 
tainly will  be  looked  upon  by  other  in- 
dustries as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  po- 
htical  soluiion  they  will  want  for  them- 
selves. I'hey  are  waiting  in  the  wings  to 
demand  the  same  kind  of  protection 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  the  misun- 
derstanding that  negotiating  import  re- 
straints   on    automobiles    will    have    no 
economic  effect  other  than  the  beneficial 
protection   ol    our  domestic   automobile 
manufacturens.  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  negotiation  is  a  give-and- 
take  situation,   and  the  Japanese  cer- 
tainl;v  will  seek  concessions  for  tne  cut- 
back in  sales  that  we  are  demandii.g 
We  are  not  being  lonesi  about  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  iu.position  of  autc 
quotas  on  U.S.  exports  in  other  sectors. 
on  the  com::etitive  position  of  the  United 
States  as  ^  whole,  or  on  the  creditabilily 
of  the  United  States  wiien  we  go  abroad 
to  "^"ek  reductions  .n  nontarir  barriers. 

Mr  Speaker,  w*  need  not  act  hastily 
or.  this  resolution.  President  Carter  has 
.-aid  he  will  not  use  the  authority  granted 
b  this  resolution.  We  have  the  time, 
tnerefore,  to  make  more  careful  deci- 
sions. It  is  o.uite  posribl?  that  our  trade 
laws  should  be  modified  or  redefinea.  We 
should  addre?..  such  changes  early  ir.  the 
n°xt  session  when  time,  and  guidance  by 
the  new  administration  that  will  hive  to 
administer  these  changes,  will  permit 
more  responsitie  action  or>  our  part. 

I  urge  my  ooileagues  to  reject  House 
Joint  Resolution  558. 

Mr.  VANIK.  T.Ir.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  a.5  he  mav  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMi    KiLotE*. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  My  dis- 
trict, more  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, is  deijendent  on  the  auiornobiie  in- 
dustry. If  anyone  were  to  go  to  my  dis- 
trict, the  impact  of  imported  automobiles 
would  be  obvious  The  decision  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  disap- 
rointt-d  me.  and  I  leei  that  it  v>-as  not 
justified  Thar  dec;.=;ion  was  made  by  the 
narrowest  uiargins.  and  we  are  left  in  p. 
situation  where  the  problem  tr.at  brought 
about  the  case  has  not  been  solved.  Some 
acnon  is  desperately  reeded. 

The  gentlemen  ir>m  Louisiana  tMr. 
MoohEi  raised  an  extremely  good  point. 
He  pointed  out  :hat  chief  executives  in 
otlier  countries  have  the  authority  to 
negotiate  such  relief.  My  personal  feeiu^g 
is  that  our  own  executive  branch  hai  that 
same  authority.  Lart  spring  when  Ar.i- 
ba.ssador  .\skew  made  the  statement  that 
antitrust  laws  pre\erted  both  formal  and 
mforria'  negotiations,  i  isked  the  Amer- 
ican law  divLsion  of  the  Ubrar>-  of  Con- 
gress to  exanune   the   issue.  Their  re- 
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sponse  was  unequivocal.  They  stated  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  limited  by 
the  antitrust  laws.  Let  me  ouote  two  .son- 
tencf s  from  their  report  which  succinctly 
summarize  what  they  said : 

The  covirt.s  have  oonsidered  many  times 
the  question  of  the  appllcabllitv  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  government  or  to  ^rovern- 
meiual  agents.  They  have  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  antitrust  laws  were  not 
meant  to  anU  do  not  apply  to  the  govern - 
men  t 

As  we  are  all  too  aware,  when  the 
executive  branch  seek.s  to  find  a  prece- 
dent to  support  an  action,  they  are  usu- 
ally successful  In  this  case,  just  the 
opposite  has  happened  The  adm'nistra- 
tion  sought  to  find  an  argument,  however 
tenuoiis.  not  to  Lake  an  action. 

This  legislation  is  important  because  it 
clarifies  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised.  It  will  remove  any  doubt.s  which 
exist  and  clearly  permit  our  Government 
to  take  an  action  which  it  should  have 
talcen  months  ago. 

I  stronnly  urgf  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
ix>rt  thi.-.  resolution. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  distin- 
gui.«hed  colleague  from  OUio  iMr 
LUKEN  ) . 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  598. 
which  gives  the  President  authority  to 
negotiate  orderly  mar.keting  agreements 
with  foreign  manufacturers  in  order  to 
I'mit  the  unprecedented  inva.sion  of  the 
domestic  automobile  Industry  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

Tlii.s  resolution  has  been  made  neces 
.sary  by  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Interna- 
tiona! Trade  Commission,  on  a  3-to-2 
vote,  that  import  restrictions  were  not 
iust  fied— this  despite  the  fact  that  over 
400.000  wor.;ers  are  currently  unem- 
ployed in  the  domestic  industry,  largely 
because  of  the  influx  of  foreiim  autos. 

The  re.solution  would  not  affect  tariffs 
or  set  quotas.  Rather,  it  would  make 
clear  the  President  s  authority  to  enter 
into  negotiations  to  reach  a  voluntary 
marketing  agreement  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers— authority  which  the  present 
administration  claims  to  lack  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ITC  ruling.  The  only  other 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  lO  waive  the 
effect  of  antitrust  laws  against  manufac- 
turers who  participate  in  an  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement  negotiated  by  Uie 
President. 

Marketing  restrictions  such  as  those 
contemplated  in  this  resolu'ion  exist  in 
other  countries,  and  have  in  fact  enabled 
the  European  industry  t-o  with.stand  the 
onslaught  of  Japanese  automobile  ex- 
ports. 

Such  restrictions  could  be  negotiated 
in  many  forms — including  a  requirement 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  parts 
used  in  imported  automobi  >s  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  St  ites.  or  that 
foreign  automobile  manufi.cturers  pro- 
duce more  of  their  automoljiles  entirely 
within  this  coimtry.  as  Vol.iswagen  had 
done.  At  the  same  time,  we  ,>^hould  inves- 
tigate other  possibilities,  st  ch  as  a  tax 


credit  for  individuals  who  purchase  do- 
mestically produced  automobiles,  to 
help  our  industry  through  this  time 
when  it  is  undertaking  an  unprecedented 
retooling  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
smaller  .nore  energy-efficient  automo- 
biles 

Our  domestic  Industry  has  begiui  to 
produce  this  new  generation  of  smaller 
rars.  and  they  are  as  well  engineered 
and  attractive  as  anything  foreign  man- 
ufacturers have  produced.  We  must  take 
tl.is  opportunity  to  protect  both  this 
huge  investmtnt  by  the  auto  industry 
and  the  millions  of  jobs  at  stake  in  the 
auto  industry  itself  and  with  the  many 
suppliers  dependent  on  this  industry. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  now  >ield 
2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio 'Mr  Pease'. 

Mr  PEASE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  commendu.g  both  Mie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr  Albostai.  the 
sponsor  of  this  resoluMon.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Van.ki.  for  their  very  good  work  on 
this  resolution  which  is  very  important 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  entire  Nation 
Anyone  who  feels  that  the  auto  uidus- 
try  in  America  does  not  need  help  need 
only  look  at  the  unemployment  list  in 
the  auto  industry  which  still  exi.sts  and 
need  only  look  at  the  lo.sses  being  suffered 
quarter  after  quarter  by  all  three  of  our 
ma  I  or  automakers. 

This  resolution  is  a  modest,  responsi- 
ble. imix)rtant  step  which  will  hopefully 
give  the  auto  industry  some  breathing 
room,  a  year  or  2  or  3  years  in  w  hich  t  j 
catch  up  and  make  up  for  its  past  error.^. 
perhaps  and  go  ahead  and  meet  the 
competition  from  overseas. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  recently 
meeting  witli  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  The  meml)ers  of  Lh.it  bod.\ 
have  told  me  that  in  European  nations 
they  have  negotiated  voluntary  restraints 
with  Uie  Japane.^.  They  are  noi  formal 
tariff  biirriers.  They  are  informal  agree- 
ments which  have  been  negotiatcfl  and 
which  do  work.  That  is  what  we  need  in 
this  coimtrj'  also,  and  that  is  the  thrust 
of  this  resolution    I  tirge  its  support. 

Mr  PRENZEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan   'Mr    Pursell). 

Mr  PURSE LL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  tiiaiik  the  committee  for  report- 
ing this  out  and  for  ihf  bij.arti.san  sup- 
port I  hope  to  get,  and  consider  that  we 
have  helijed  Japan  in  reconstructio-.j  with 
millions  of  dollars.  They  are  taking  their 
tax  dollars  and  subsidizing  their  ke>  in- 
dustries and  yet  our  per  capita  defense 
per  person  in  the  United  States  is 
roughly  $520  per  person  where  there,  the 
Japanese  person  only  pays  about  $87 
per  year. 

I  think  in  terms  of  charity  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  we  have  contributed  to 
their  economic  well-being  and  their  na- 
tional security  and  I  think  a  voluntary 
consideration  here  is  important,  that  we 
ask  the  President  to  sit  down  in  a  con- 
structive way,  in  a  voluntarj'  way. 


This  is  not  a  bailout  for  the  auto  in- 
dustr>'.  this  is  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  IS  for  the  benefit  of  our  unemployed 
and  for  the  well-being  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Spr^aker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genlleniar. 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Bfodheadi.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commtnd  the  cliairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  for  his  leadership 
on  tills  i.ssje 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  ought 
not  to  be  a  controversial  issue.  Every 
country  in  the  world  that  has  a  domestic 
^uto  industry  acts  in  some  way  or  other 
♦o  protect  that  industry.  We  are  j^ot, 
talking  about  the  kinds  of  protectio-i  hv>re 
which  are  already  in  place  m  otner  coun- 
tries. Other  countries  have  fixed  num- 
bers of  cars  they  will  allow  in  They  have 
local  content  laws,  laws  requiring  that 
the  amount  imported  be  no  greater  than 
the  amount  of  automotive  products  that 
are  exported.  They  are  very,  verj  strict 
laws.  We  are  not  talkinc  about  that. 
Mr  Speaker,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  simply  a  matter  of  giving  the  new 
incoming  President  the  legal  ajthority 
to  negotiate  this  kind  of  agreement  if  he 
makes  certain  findings  and  if  he  sees  it 
fit  and  proper  witliin  the  broad  context 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  United 
Stales  and  Japan  and  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  relations  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, he  deems  it  advnsable. 

What  we  are  doing.  I  think,  is  sending 
a  me«^sage  that  this  is  an  industry  that 
is  in  trouble  that  it  is  a  key  indu.srry  in 
our  economy  and  unle.ss  we  act,  unless 
the  Congress  acts,  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  will  be  permanently  with- 
out jobs  and  that  will  be  a  permanent 
lo  s  to  the  industrial  capacity  of  this 
N  '"'on 

It  is  an  ab.solutely  critical  matter  that 
we  act  and  we  act  in  the  fash  on  that 
has  been  proposed.  I  think  m  a  very  clear 
and  thoughtful  manner,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  urge  an  "aye" 
vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr   McCiORy) . 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judinary  and  also  on  the  anti- 
trust subcommittee.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
t'on  to  the  fact  that  this  measure  has  rot 
been  considered  by  our  committee  in  any 
way  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  im- 
portant for  us  to  nave  the  measure  before 
us  belore  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
HoiLse,  for  it  raises  serious  antitrust 
questions 

Whether  this  fits  into  the  philosophy 
and  the  policies  of  the  new  administra- 
tion or  not.  I  really  do  not  know  I  think 
there  are  better  ways  of  handling  the 
problem  of  competition  from  foreign 
sources.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  con- 
form with  the  kind  of  policies  that  should 
be  pursued  by  the  new  administration. 
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In  the  long  run.  the  consumer  is  belter 
served  by  full  and  Iree  competition  If 
American  automakers  .stek  a  helping 
hand  in  confronting  foreign  imports, 
they  should  first  get  their  own  house  in 
order  by  manufacturing  a  product  which 
will  respond  lo  the  U.S.  consumer's  de- 
mand for  fuel  efficiency  and  good  quality, 
They  should  not  negotiate  such  labor 
contracts  as  will  increase  wages  and 
benefits  for  auto  workers  by  an  astonish- 
ing 20  percent  this  year.  And  the  l^elping 
hand  we  extend  might  far  better  be  in 
the  form  of  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances or  other  ux  benefits. 

We  should  not  protect  the  industry 
from  competition  but  make  it  .stronger 
to  meet  the  competition.  We  should  not 
artificially  restrict  consumer  choices.  We 
should  not  by  limiting  supphes  further 
aggravate  our  primary  domestic  proo- 
lem:  inflation. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  have  but  a  few 
seconds,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  committee  took  an 
amendment  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  I  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  RoDiNo  will  make  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  under.-^tand  that  the 
majority  staff  has  .studied  this.  But  may 
I  .say  It  has  not  been  before  the  commit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  committee 
ha\e  not  given  consideration  to  thi.< 
nor  have  they  favorably  reported  il  I 
think  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  not 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commiltte  for 
its  action  and  consideration. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man waived  his  jurisdiction 
n  1330 
Mr.  FRFVZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.i  have 
lieard  today  mostly  people  speaking  for 
this  resolution.  Only  a  few  faint  voices 
have  been  raised  m  objection  by  those 
people  who  wi.sh  to  protect  the  free  trade 
policies  which  have  helped  this  country 
to  achieve  economic  prosperity  ihrouKh 
the  free  trade  philosophy  of  competitive 
advantage. 

Today  we  are  seeing  just  a  little  chip 
being  taken  in  that  policy.  It  is  my  great 
hope  that  that  chip  will  not  be  widened. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vanik».  and  to  likewise  compliment  our 
friend  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Moore  i. 
They  took  what  was,  in  the  first  instance. 
a  perilous  resolution  and  made  amend- 
ments thai  took  some  of  the  roughest 
edges  off  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  softened  as  it  is.  the  res- 
olution does  make  an  important  change 
in  our  trade  policy  that  should  not  be 
made  in  this  off-the-cuff  manner  ol 
legislating. 

If  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  needs  to  be 
amended,  and  I  think  that  it  docs,  we 
should  amend  it  m  a  general  and  imi- 
form  way  .so  that  evervone,  all  potentially 
gneved  parties,  would  know  how  the 
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gr.cvance  procedure  works  If  the  201 
relief  process  is  to  be  the  one  we  use, 
then  let  il  be  the  final  slep  in  the  appeal 
process.  If  v.e  need  an  extra  step,  let 
us  add  an  extra  step  for  everybody,  not 
jusi  those  who  come  with  political  clout 
and  strong  organized  employee  groups 
who  can  make  this  Congress  .nove. 

Those  who  support  tne  resolution  for- 
get that  negotiation  requires  two 
parties.  When  we  negotiat' ,  we  are  going 
to  have  Lo  give  something  up.  Our  con- 
siuncrs  are  going  to  have  lo  give  some- 
thing up  extra  in  the  marketplace.  They 
are  going  to  lose  the  protection  of  com- 
petition. They  are  going  to  lose  a  little 
cho'ce.  and  they  are  going  to  pay  a 
I'ttle  more  money.  We  are  going  to  deny 
the  workings  of  the  marketplace  that 
are  so  necessary  and  have  given  our 
consumers  the  greatest  economy  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  b.ll  IS  a  bad  precedent.  It  should 
be  defeated.  I  hope  thai  it  is. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  dislincuished  colleague 
from  Ohio  '  Ms  Oakar  ' 

Ms.  OAK.AR  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Free  trade  must  be  fair  trade.  My  com- 
munity and  other  communities  through- 
out the  country  have  been  devastated 
by  unfair  foreign  competition.  I  cer- 
ta  nly  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Trade  for  his 
work,  and  I  hope  Members  of  Congress 
sUrt  thinking  about  the  United  Slates 
of  America  and  the  American  workers 
and  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  auto  related  unemploy- 
ment continues  at  historically  high  levels 
all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
two  primary  auto  States.  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan. Nationally,  well  over  200.003  auto 
workers  remain  on  layoff,  down  only 
sLghtly  from  the  all  time  high  of  300.000 
during  this  past  summer.  In  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  SMSA.  12.200  auto  jobs  were 
lost  between  July  1979  and  July  1980. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  communities  m 
my  district,  the  devastation  has  been 
even  worse.  Ma.\X)r  Angelo  Wedo  of  the 
city  of  Brook  Park.  Ohio,  testified  before 
the  auto  task  force  that  his  small  city 
.population  30.000'  has  lost  over  8.500 
auto  and  auto-related  jobs.  This  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  tax  ba.se  of  this  .small 
rommunity.  Overall,  tl.e  present  rate  ol 
unemployment  in  the  Cleveland  SMSA  i^ 
8  1  percent  However,  it  i.s  estimated  that 
tlie  rate  for  Cuyahoga  County  and  the 
I  itv  of  Clcvelana  itself  is  2  5  lo  4  percent 
higher  primarily  due  to  the  tremendous 
layoffs  m  the  auto  industry. 

These  high  levels  of  unemplo\ment  are 
having  tremendous  adverse  effects  on  the 
unemployment  trust  funds  of  the  two 
niaior  auto  Slates.  Michigan  and  Ohio 
A.'-  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Compen.sation,  I 
became  very  aware  of  the  financial  cost 
of  thi.s  auto  depression.  In  Ohio,  the  u:i- 
cmplovment  insurance  trust  fund  re- 
.■;erves  at  the  end  of  October  were  S46  9 
million  This  is  down  dramatically  from 
Julv  1980  when  the  fund  was  at  $133  mi- 
hon.  Also  Ohio  has  had  lo  borrow  $200 


million  from  the  Federal  Government 
Olilo  will  be  paying  out  UI  benefius  from 
borrowed  Federal  funds  until  at  least 
May  1981.  the  date  of  the  next  quarterly 
unemployment  insurance  tax  collection. 
Of  course,  the  State  will  have  to  repay 
this  Federal  loan  out  of  future  income. 
Michigan's  case  is  even  worse.  The 
State  will  have  to  borrow  S400  million 
from  the  Federal  Government  by  the  end 
of  1980  in  order  lo  pay  benefits  to  the 
525.000  persons  who  are  unemployed.  Be- 
cause Michigan  already  has  a  $500  mil- 
lion debt  to  the  Federal  Government  out- 
standing, the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
Michigan  unemployment  insurance  trust 
fund  will  be  a  staggering  $900  million  by 
the  end  of  IhLs  year;  Continued  auto  un- 
employment will  only  exacerbate  this 
problem. 

In  view  of  these  enormous  difficulties. 
It  IS  very  distressing  lo  me  that  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  saw  fit 
to  vote  against  some  form  of  import  re- 
lief for  the  beleagured  auto  industry. 
Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  major  causes 
for  this  present  dilemma  is  the  vast  in- 
crease in  market  .share  taken  up  by  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  as  a  result  of 
the  distress  m  our  own  industry.  At  the 
present  time.  Japane.se  manufacturers 
make  one  out  of  every  four  cars  sold  in 
this  country.  This  flood  of  Japanese  im- 
ports has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 
200.000  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs.  These 
are  American  jobs  that  have  gone  over- 
seas due  to  our  owii  inaction  on  the 
question  of  Japanese  imports. 

It  is  apparent  from  data  accumulated 
by  the  UAW  and  by  the  auto  companies 
that  the  United  Slates,  out  of  all  the 
worlds  auto  manufacturers,  is  the  victim 
of  free  but  unfair  trade.  As  the  accom- 
panying chart  shows,  the  United  Slates 
IS  virtually  alone  m  the  world  in  having 
a  large  auto  industry  with  negligible  im- 
port restraint*  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  had  historically  high  duties  in  ihe 
past  and  even  now  protects  its  domestic 
auto  industry  with  a  wide  variety  of 
.'^mall  regulations  that  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies have  10  meet  Again,  a;-  the  chart 
shows,  the  United  Slates  alone,  of  all 
the  other  nations  faced  with  Japanese 
imports,  has  neglected  to  protect  its  do- 
mestic industry.  We  must  insure  that 
free  trade  is  fair  trade. 

In  light  of  the  ITC's  decision,  the  ver>' 
!ea.-~t  that  this  Congress  can  do  is  to 
speedilv  enact  House  Joint  Resolution 
598.  which  gives  the  President  the  au- 
ihoritv  lo  enter  into  voluntary  agree- 
m<-nls  with  the  Japanese  Government  to 
restrain  auto  imports  As  we  know,  the 
admini.stranon  had  been  claiming  that 
il  does  not  have  sui  ti  authority.  I  am 
convinced  that  unless  we  bring  the  full 
diplomatic  resources  of  the  United  Stales 
to  bear  upon  this  problem,  we  will  have 
no  .salisfaciorv  conclusion,  I  jo.n  with 
niv  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Tiade  Subcommittee,  m  urg- 
mi  the  quickest  possible  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  vital  pie-ce  of  legisla- 
tion It  IS  a  small  step  but  a  most  nec- 
essary one  if  we  arc  to  lake  immeciiatc 
action. 
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Motor  vehicle 

hObily  compen- 

Ution  (mid- 1979) 


Brjjil .., ^.  JiS3 

Me.ico 3.91 

Venezuela  .  <1978)  3.66 

South  Africa   .  1.98 

Spam  ....  7  39 

Italy ..  7.90 

Aiieniina ..  na 

France   . 8.97 

Germany 14.05 

lanada 9.  *6 

United  Kmidom _ 6  36 

Aust'alia NA 

United  Slates 13.  7i 

Memo   Japan ,.  8.  8S 


1973  Japane-e 

car  import 

1979  car  indusliv 

market  share 

iaies  Ohouvanfl-) 

(percent) 

830 

(') 

?6S 

('•> 

94 

() 

213 

(') 

US 

(') 

1  3?9 

(0 

196 

1.2 

1.976 

2  2 

2  567 

5  7 

1.005 

8.2 

1.716 

10.8 

458 

15.2 

10.510 

16  6 

3.3Ji 

•18 

Proteclion  of  domnlic  car  industry  (nearest  whole  percentate) 


95  percent  local  content  or  185-205  percent  duly. 

50  percent  loral  content. 

51  peicent  local  content  or  120  pe'Cent  duty. 
66  peicent  local  content  o'  9^  percent  dut<. 
90  ptitent  local  content  or  3")  percent  doty  ' 

1 1  percent  duty  ■  and  bilateral  i-npoil  quota  restiiclini  Japanese  imports  to  2,000  cats  a  year. 
92  peicent  local  content  or  85  peicent  duty. 

1 1  percent  duty  >  and  inlormi.1  limit  on  Japanese  car  share  to  3  percent  or  less. 
II  percent  duty.' 
14  percent  duly. 
11  percent  duty  ■  and  aiteement  with  Japanese  to  eslnct  car  market  share  to  10  11  percent  oi 

less. 
85  percent  local  content  or  58  peicent  duty  (quota  limits  import  share  to  20  percent  ot  market) 
3  percent  duty. 
No  duty,  but  piolected  by  hi(h  duties  in  the  past  and  now  by  a  major  cost  advantaje. 


>  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

'  ERKtive  rate  is  about  63  percent  because  of  additional  taaes. 


Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  we  have  had  a  long  debate  on 
this  issue  in  subcommittee,  in  full  com- 
mittee, and  here  in  the  House.  I  want  to 
sa.v  that  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry has  led  the  way  in  developing  and 
mass  producing  the  automobile  Some- 
how or  another  our  technology  qot  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  and  has  per- 
mitted other  countries  to  .move  from  our 
plateau  of  development. 

But  this  has  b^en  a  good  industr>'  It 
has  paid  its  share  of  taxes  It  has  not  en- 
joved  parity  It  has  not  had  any  .soecial 
programs  of  help,  and  through  the  years, 
the  industry  has  had  many  area.?  of 
competition.  Competition  in  the  domes- 
tic scene  has  now  been  reduced  to  only 
a  few  companies. 

For  the  time  bein?.  cau!;ht  with  the 
crisis  of  chance  in  automobile  demand, 
the  automobile  industry  is  temporarily 
on  its  knees:  and  all  we  seek  to  do  in 
this  little  action  that  we  take  todav  is 
to  give  the  President  ihe  authority,  if  he 
decides  he  wants  to  use  it.  to  work  out 
agreements  whach  have  to  be  developed 
or  concluded  by  July  1.  1983. 

This  IS  no  lonK-term.  permanent 
change  of  the  law.  It  is  a  temporarj-  help 
to  take  care  of  a  temporary  crisis. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  pass  out  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time 
•  Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
598.  a  resolution  which  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  negotiate  import 
restrictions  on  foreign  produced  automo- 
biles and  trucks. 

This  resolution  Ls  nothing  more  than  a 
typical  case  of  the  Federal  Government 
.■5UbvertinE  the  desires  of  the  American 
consumer.  If  you  give  the  people  what 
they  want,  they  will  buy  it  Thi.-;  is  the 
fir.'^t  les.<;on  one  learns  in  a  free  market 
croiiomv  With  their  constant  ones  for 
imtwrt  nuotas  on  foreign  cars,  it  Ls  a 
le.^.son  that  Detroit  and  the  UAW  seem  to 
iiavp  foryotlen. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  domestic 
auto  manufacturers  i.^  fh.it  thev  have  lost 
t.'ipir  competitive  edRe  in  the  market- 
place Let  u.s  face  it.  Detroit  h.xs  con- 
tinued to  produce  cars  which  American 
consumers  judKe  to  be  inferior  to  com- 
parable foreign  cars.  The  forel-n  auto 


>  Effective  rate  ii  about  14  percent  because  ol  c.i.l.  basis  (f.o.b.  cost  plus  insurance  and  Ireight) 
and  value-added  lasts. 
<  All  imports. 


industry  has  become  more  adept  than 
Detroit  at  building  the  cars  that  Ameri- 
cans want. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  Government 
imposition  of  import  restrictions  on  for- 
eign made  car.-;  will  not  encourage  the 
American  auto  industry  to  produce  com- 
petitive cars.  At  best,  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas  is  a  cosmetic,  quick-fix 
answer.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  tempting 
answer  because  quotas  are  relatively  sim- 
ple to  impose  and  may  quickly  cause  a 
slight  increase  in  domestic  car  sales  due 
to  reduced  competition.  However,  over 
the  long  haul,  import  restrictions  will 
prove  to  be  far  more  dangerous  to  Detroit 
and  to  the  American  economy  than  will 
unrestrained  competition. 

I  hope  to  convince  my  colleagues  that 
the  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  will 
make  the  true  solution  to  Detroit's  prob- 
lems far  more  difficult.  Thev  will  camou- 
flage the  real  problem — the  industry's 
lack  of  competitiveness — and  reduce  out- 
side competition,  thus  cr-^atinu  a  fi'se 
sense  of  security  in  the  industry.  Once 
protected,  the  U.S.  auto  industry  could 
too  easily  sink  back  into  the  complacency 
that  brought  it  to  its  present  predica- 
ment. 

rrade  restrictions  woul;i  also  take  a 
heavy  toll  on  our  economy,  would  fuel 
inflation  by  increasing  foreign  car  pricer. 
and  would  inevitably  invite  retaliation 
against  American  products  abroad, 
which  mean.';  higher  unem.ployment  in 
the  United  States.  Finallv  I  am  con- 
cerned that  import  quotas  would  deny 
.•\merican  consumers  tlte  free  choice  of 
any  car  in  a  competitive  market— a 
choice  that  Ls  their  right. 

rhe  solution  to  Detroit's  troubles  lies 
in  its  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
building  C21S  that  can  compete  in  the 
marketplace  Washington  can  help  the 
industry  regain  its  competiti\e  edge,  not 
by  protectionist  measures,  but  by  pro- 
vidinft  tax  incentives  and  financing  re- 
search to  improve  US  auto  technology. 
The  Government  can  also  review  its  in- 
dustry regulations  and  cut  those  that 
are  unnecessary  or  too  expensive 

But  the  ultimate  solution  must  come 
from  the  industry,  not  from  Government. 
Detroit  needs  to  develop  and  market  cars 
that  consumers  will  want  to  buy.  Tliis 
will  only  come  about  under  the  influence 
of  competitive  free  enterprise;  not  while 


Detroit  is  hiding  behind  the  artificial 
barriert  of  import  restrictions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support,  of  House  Joint  Resolution  iJ98 
because  I  believe  that  it  will  clarify  the 
authority  o!  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  pri;sent  economic  situ.ition  ronfront- 
iiiR  our  automobile  industry 

I  am  acutelj  aware  of  the  possible  in- 
jury to  consumers  which  may  ensue  from 
establishing  quotas  on  the  import  of  au- 
tomobiles. It  IS  consumers,  after  all. 
who  make  the  final  deci-«ion  as  to  the 
purchfise  of  good*;  on  the  market  This 
has  always  been  the  key  element  of  our 
iree  enterprise  system. 

There  is.  however,  a  need  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  deal  with 
rtii  economic  crisis  and  a  temporary  dis- 
tortion of  the  marketplace  mat  mav 
damage  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican workers  and  may  have  uo  longrun 
benefit;;  to  the  consumer.  If  ihi.  Amer- 
ican automobile  industry  is  fundamen- 
tall\'  co.nipctitive.  as  I  believe  i*  is.  we 
are  not  ac'ing  to  sa\e  an  uncompetitive 
industry  — we  are  merely  giving  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  aid  the  indus- 
try in  smoothing  out  a  most  seve-e  but 
temporary  economic  downturn  '..hich 
happens  to  have  impacted  with  p.irtic- 
ular  seventy  on  that  industry. 

I  also  want  to  point  ou*  that  the  stafT 
of  the  Judiciarv-  Con;mitte'>  has  worked 
with  the  StafT  of  the  Ways  ind  Means 
Committee  to  clarify  the  tintitni^t  ex- 
emption language  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution We  have  attempted  to  limit  tiiat 
exemption  to  the  minimum  required  to 
implement  an  import  agr.?emcnt  with 
the  Japanese  Government.  That  exemp- 
tion, like  the  rest  of  this  resolution,  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  3  year  period 
which  the  committee  believes  will  allow 
the  industry  lo  adjust  to  prevailing  '-oin-  . 
petitlve  conditions. 

I  am  confident  that  American  indus- 
try and  workers  understand  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  not  to  provide  any  long 
term  market  restrictions  or  subsidies.  In 
clarifying  the  President's  authority  to 
negotiate  quotas,  we  are  acting  with  a 
conviction  that  free  market  principles 
and  our  system  of  antitrust  laws  remain 
the  keystone  of  the  Nation's  econcmir 
system.  I  believe  that  the  American  in- 
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dustry  and  lU;  workers  will  respond  lo 
the  competitive  rlialleiige  before  it  • 
•  Mr  BIAOOI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
full  supixirt  of  this  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  .^98.  providing  the  Pres- 
ident with  temporary  authority  to  nepo- 
tiate  an  auto  import  limitation  agree- 
ment with  foreign  governments 

This  resolution  represents  a  fair  and 
responsible  compromi.se  considering  the 
distressing  state  of  the  US  auto  indus- 
try and  the  recent  International  Trade 
Commission  'ITC'  denial  of  a  petition 
for  (>3vernment  relief  efforts 

Specifirally.  this  resolution  iirovides 
the  President  with  the  author, ty  lo  nego- 
tiate agreemenus  with  foreign  govern- 
ments limitmg  auto  exports  into  the 
United  States  This  authority  is  only 
temporary  ui  nature  and  would  expire 
on  July  1.  1983  Further,  the  President's 
authority  to  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  contingent  on  two  impor- 
tant considerations  First,  the  Pre.-ident 
must  determine  that  auto  imports  are 
causing,  or  threatening  to  cau.se.  serious 
injury  lo  the  domestic  auto  industry. 
Second,  the  President  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  domestic  industry  has  exhaust- 
ed available  remedies  under  current 
law— section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  which  allows  the  auto  industn.-  to 
petition  the  ITC  to  find  serious  injury 
and  provide  relief 

The  facts  clearly  show  the  suffenng 
experienced  by  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  imports  In  May 
1980.  domestic  auto  .sales  hit  a  22-year 
low  Sales  dropped  by  42  percent  from 
the  previous  May.  f^or  the  first  three- 
q\iarters  of  1980,  industrv  losse-;  to'aled 
$3  5  billion  .^t  Its  worst  point  in  August, 
250.000  of  our  Nation's  i  I  million  auto- 
workers  were  on  indefinite  layoff:  450.000 
persons  in  auto  supply  industries  were 
unemployed:  and  nearly  1.500  US  car 
dealers  went  bankrupt 

In  stark  contrast,  forcigri  auto  im- 
ports were  being  sold  in  record  numbers. 
Japanese  car  sales  m  the  United  States 
provide  a  clear  example  of  this  senous 
problem  Comp^oml^lng  only  9  percent 
of  the  US  market  in  1976,  Japanese 
auto  sales  represented  217  percent  of  ;ill 
autos  sold  m  the  United  States  in  1979. 
and  preliminary  estimates  show  that 
figure  rLsing  to  the  25-percent  mark  by 
the  end  of  1980 

Rero'inizmg  the  severity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  did  [jelition  the  ITC  for 
quotas  on  foreign  imports  but  were  de- 
nied However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  ITC  was  limited  in  their  actions  by 
the  narrow  scope  of  the  Trade  Act  Al- 
tuallv,  four  of  the  five  commissioners 
stated  that  imi  oris  had  caused  serious 
injury  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  ITC's  decision,  the 
White  House  has  justifiably  maintained 
it  does  not  have  the  authority  to  act 
alone  in  negotiating  import  limitations 
without  violating  U  S.  antitrust  laws. 

The  pa.ssage  of  this  resolution  would 
free  the  President's  and  President-elect's 
hands  m  dealing  with  this  matter  by 
sending  a  strong  and  clear  message  that 
Congress    approves    of    temporary    yet 


much  needed  limitations  on  foreign  im- 
ports. Further,  such  action  would  be 
consistent  with  the  General  Acreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  'GATT',  which 
specifically  permits  corrective  trade 
measures  when  there  is  serious  injury 
to  domestic  producers. 

Without  a  temporary  limitation  on  im- 
ports, the  domestic  auto  industry  will 
lo.se  valuable  sales  dollars  it  needs  to  re- 
invest m  Its  massive  $80  b:llion  modern- 
ization program  that  will  enable  US 
autos  lo  compete  on  the  same  level  with 
foreign  imports  Should  this  program  be 
delayed,  the  industry  will  grow  even 
closer  to  financial  collapse. 

Such  an  occurrence  should  n::t  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  take  place.  The 
automobile  industry  is  our  Nation's  larg- 
est, both  m  terms  of  the  total  value  of 
Its  products  and  the  number  of  workers 
employed  Twenty  percent  of  American 
jobs  depend  directly  cr  indirectly  on  the 
automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  Congress,  we 
voted  to  provide  Chrysler  Corp  W;th  the 
assistance  they  so  desperately  needed  to 
survive  As  a  result,  they  have  rebounded 
from  the  br.nk  of  collapse  and  are  now 
competing  at  a  profitable  level  with  for- 
eign imports,  largely  due  to  their  in- 
creased e.nphasis  on  small,  more  fuel- 
efficient  cars  Pa,s.sage  of  Hou.se  Joint  Res- 
olution 598  would  help  to  allow  similar 
changes  to  be  made  throughout  the  do- 
mestic auto  Industry.  The  end  result 
would  be  a  stable  and  competitive  auto 
industry  and  a  much  stronger  U.S.  econ- 
omy. With  this  m  mind.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  m  supporting  the  pas- 
sage of  this  responsible  and  necessary 
I'-gislation  • 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
m  strong  support  of  House  Resolution 
598,  which  strengthens  the  President's 
authority  to  negotiate  agreements  on  in- 
ternational trade  m  autos  and  trucks. 
The  trade  problem  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  bold  new  initiatives  are 
essential  to  br.ng  exports  and  imports 
into  balance. 

Today  ir.  the  United  States  over 
300  000  autoworkers  face  an  indefinite 
layoff  period  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  m  related  industries 
such  ;is  steel,  iron  ore  mining,  and  elec- 
tronics are  unemployed  because  of  the 
decline  in  domestic  auto  production.  In 
northeastern  Minnesota,  we  have  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  20  percent  in 
the  mining  industry,  due  greatly  to  the 
decrease  m  demand  for  steel  for  the  auto 
industry.  This  figure  represents  a  dou- 
bling of  the  unemployment  level  in  a 
period  of  just  3  to  4  months  and  is  the 
highe.st  level  in  the  mining  industry  since 
the  early  1960's 

New  car  sales  have  fallen  t<i  33  per- 
cent below  auto  sales  m  1975— the  great- 
est decline  m  niore  than  two  decades. 
Meanwhile  foreign  car  import^  have 
risen  over  27  percent  during  this  year, 
with  additional  increases  forecast  for 
1981  Japan,  one  of  the  biggest  foreign 
automobile  exporters,  has  announced 
plans  for  US  market  penetrat'on  of  2 
million  additional  units,  steadfastly  re- 


fusing    voluntarily     to     restrain     car 
exports 

The  Japanese  Goverr.ment  tradi- 
tionallv  has  a.ssisted  its  automobile  firms 
in  their  exporting  efforts  It  plays  a  dom- 
inant role  in  the  economic  decisionmak- 
ing proces.--  Special  tax  credits  and 
export  subsidy  benefits  have  tjeen  estab- 
lished to  facilitat.e  international  expan- 
sion. As  demand  for  smaller  cars  in- 
creases m  proportion  to  total  US  .sales. 
the  Japanese  share  of  the  US  automo- 
bile market  will  continue  to  grow  even 
larger. 

The  US.  automobile  industry  has  be- 
gun plant  conversions  in  order  to  meet 
higher  consumer  demand  for  fuel-effi- 
cient cars  The  industry  has  already  in- 
vested over  S80  oillion  in  research  and 
development  It  will  be  at  least  another 
3  years  before  competitiveness  is  re- 
stored .'American  automake.'-s  desperately 
need  relief  from  foreign  comiix-tition  dur- 
ing this  critical  switchover  period. 

The  recent  split  decision  by  the  US 
International  Trade  Commission  to 
reject  the  petition  for  temporary  relief 
from  foreign  auto  import^  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
eliminated  a  oasis  for  the  adm  must  rati  on 
to  negotiate  a  formal  marketing  order 
with  the  Japane-e  Govemm.ent  Volun- 
tary restraint  is  certainly  more  cesirable. 
but  it  requires  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
aU  exporters  to  read^ast  the  current 
trade  imbalance.  This  resolution  gives 
the  President  the  clear  legal  authority 
to  begin  those  negotiations,  which  will 
hopefullv  assist  the  U.S  auto  industry 
in  retaining  its  share  of  the  domestic 
market  • 

•  Mr  BINGH.\n:  Mr  Speaker,  I  fetl 
con,-lrained  to  register  my  oppasition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  598.  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
conclude  afrreement*  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment-  limiting  the  exportation  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  into  the  United 
State*:. 

While  I  understand  and  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  while  the  resolution  before 
us  has  been  greatly  improved  thanks  to 
the  work  of  the  distuiguishea  sut>com- 
mittec  chairman,  Mr.  Vanik.  I  have  to 
point  out  that  the  resolution  has  not 
been  considered  by  other  committees  of 
the  Hou.se  ha\ing  juri,5diciion  over  mat- 
ters affected  by  the  resolution 

A  resolution  of  this  type  impact^  very 
seriou.sly  on  our  foreign  ixilicy.  and  the 
Foreign  .Affairs  Committee  should  there- 
fore have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  report  on  it  Indeed,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  alone  wth  the  Subcommittee  on 
A'^'^n  and  Pacific  .Affairs,  chaired  by  my 
colleague.  Mr  Wolff,  did  hold  several 
heanngs  on  the  plight  of  the  Am.erican 
automobile  industry  having  before  us 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  363  Much 
of  the  mfonnation  that  emerged  from 
tho.se  hearings  tended  to  support  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  International  Trade 
Comimission  that  the  problems  of  the 
auto  mdustn."  were  caused  m  large  part 
by  other  factors  than  imports 
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Perhaps  even  more  important,  the 
rather  hectic  procedure  followed  here 
has  also  bypassed  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  surely  should  have  been 
allowed  to  consider  the  implications  of 
the  antitrust  provisions  or  this  resolu- 
tion.  In  tlie  brief  time  the  House  has  had 
to  consider  House  Joint  Resolution  598. 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  those  implica- 
tions are.  they  may  be  very  serious 
indeed. 

Another  question  which  remams  im- 
answered  at  this  time  is  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  thus  resolution  on  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Tlmt  act 
sets  down  an  orderly  procedure  for  de- 
termining import  injury,  employing  an 
independent  panel  removed  from  the 
intense  p>ohtical  pressures  that  buffet 
the  Congress  on  such  matters.  As  noted 
above,  this  panol.  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  reached  a  determina- 
tion in  November  that  imports  were  not 
a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  automobile  industry.  Not 
everyone  will  agree  with  this  decision: 
but.  all  of  us.  I  beheve.  should  honor  the 
decision  framework  that  we  ourselves  put 
in  place  The  alternative  is  to  open  the 
floodgates  once  more  to  every  industry 
in  the  country  that  seeks  a  political  so- 
lution to  its  economic  difficulties  or 
desires  to  override  an  adverse  ITC  de- 
cision. If  we  do  not  like  section  201  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act.  then  let  us  repeal 
or  amend  it.  Let  us  face  the  issue 
squarely  instead  of  resorting  to  end  runs. 

Clearly,  this  resolution  holds  no  magic 
to  cure  the  automobile  industry.  Its 
problems  are  far  more  deep  seated  than 
the  legislation  suggests  The  rate  of  our 
productivity  growth  in  the  private 
sectors,  for  example  peaked  in  the  mid- 
1960's  as  did  expenditures  on  R  t  D  by 
both  business  and  government,  as  niea.s- 
ured  in  constant  dollars  In  the  mean- 
time, as  Prof  Robert  H  Hayes  and  Wil- 
ham  J.  Abernathy  have  documented  in 
the  July-August  1980  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  expenditures  on 
R&D  by  West  Germany  and  Japan 
have  been  nsmg  steadily.  In  the  past 
decade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  exhibited 
a  dramatic  increase  in  national  expendi- 
tures for  R.  &  D.  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP 

The  picture  is  equally  glum  for  growth 
in  the  incremental  capital  equipment-to- 
labor  ratio  In  the  United  States,  this 
ratio  has  fallen  to  about  one-third  of  its 
value  in  the  early  1960s.  In  Japan,  in 
contra.st.  capital  investment  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  was  almost  double  ours 
from  1966  to  1976. 

These  facts  make  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 598  look  hke  the  proverbial  Band- 
.Wd.  on  a  Kaping  wound  We  do  service 
neithiT  lo  indu.stry  nor  to  the  American 
people  by  attempts  at  what  our  colleague 
from  Minne.sota.  Mr  P'kenzel.  has  prop- 
erly criticized  ;i.s  a  quuk-l;x  remedy.  The 
afflictions  of  the  auto  industry,  which 
deeply  concern  as  all.  deserve  more 
senoii-s  attention,  more  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis, and  more  enduring  solutions 

Let  us  resolve  to  beuiK  the  97th  ses- 
sion of  ConKres.s  with  a  renewed  deter- 


mination to  find  genuiiif  n-ir.cdicN  tnut 
will  lielp  restore  the  competitive  etiye 
to  the  automobile  and  other  ailmg  U.S. 
industries  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vaniki  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
598,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  317,  nays  57. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  57.  as 
follows; 

(Roll   No    654 1 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
At  bosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews 
N.Dak. 
Anuunzio 
Anthony 
ApplPgate 
Arrlver 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Aiklnson 
AuCoin 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard. R I 
Bea.Tl.  Tenn 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuier 
Bethune 
Bevtll 
Biangt 
Blancbard 
Boggs 
Biiland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Boucniard 
Bowen 
Brsdemas 
Brodhead 
Boromfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
BroyhUl 
Buctianan 
Burllson 
Burttin.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay- 
Coleman 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crockett 
DAmours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Daschle 


YEAS— 317 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S  C 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

D-mnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Ore*. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

K.ir.;, 

Ki!    ..r 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Em  en' 

English 

Erdahl 

Eriel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Ears- 

Pascell 

Fazio 

t crraro 

Fisher 

Fithian 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orassley 

Gray 

Guyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Han  ley 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HlRhtower 

HIUU 

Holland 


HoUeiibeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hucknby 

Husnes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

JacotM 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okie. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kos;mayer 

Kramer 

LaFaJce 

Lutta 

Leach.  Iowa 

L,each.  La. 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lujidiiie 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEweu 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Mar  key 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Ma  this 

Ma'sul 

Mavrouies 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mlicheil,  NY. 

Moakley 

Modetl 

Mollohaa 

Montgomery 

Moore 


111, 


Moorheaa 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Mui'tha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind. 
Na'cher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottincer 
Panetta 
Fashayan 
Patten 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Prlr« 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Ranqel 
Ratchford 
Reffula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Brinkley 
Biirgener 
Butler 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Dirks 
Dornan 
Erlenbom 


Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RoetenkowskI 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

bchulze 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenncr 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

SmI'h.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Sole  men 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

NAYS— 57 

Frenzel 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Green 

Grisltam 

CJiidger 

Hansen 

Hopkins 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jedrles 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kemp 

Lagomarslno 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lowry 

Lungren 

McClory 


Stratton 

Studds 

Sw'ft 

Syjiar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Yen  to 

Volkmer 

WalRren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whirtaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

WIna 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


McDonald 

Marriott 

Michel 

Moorheiul,  Pa. 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Prltchard 

Reuss 

Rousselot 

Shumway 

Stangelana 

Stump 

Symms 

Thomas 

Van  Deerll" 

Wirth 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Lehman 
NOT  VOTING — 57 


Andrews,  li.C. 

Ashley 

Badham 

Bald  us 

Barnard 

Boiling 

Honior 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bro'An.  Ohio 

Coelho 

Collins,  m. 

Cotter 

Dellums 

Dc«ld 

Eckhardt 

Evans.  Oa 

Fenwlck 

Flndloy 


Fish 

Froet 

Garcia 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gramm 

Guarlnl 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hinson 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Jenrette 

Jcnes.  Teinn 

Kelly 

Lealh.  Tex. 

Lederer 

n    1350 


McCIoskey 

Madigan 

Matlo>L 

Murphy.  N.V 

Neal 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Schroeder 

Spellman 

Stockman 

Thompson 

Waxman 

WUson.  C  H 

Wolff 

Wvdler 

Yates 

Young.  Alaska 


The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Madlgao 

Mr  Guarlnl  with  Mr  Wydler. 

Mr   Breaux  with  Mr   YouniJ  of  Alaska. 

Mr   Thompson  with  Mr   Horton. 

Mr    Rodino  with  Mr    Hinson. 

Mr   Brooks  with  Mr   Hagedorn. 

Mr   Rosenthal  with  Mr   Fish. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr   Badham. 


Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Brown 
of  Ohio 

Mr    Lederer  wnh  Mr    Evai.s  of  Georgia 

Mr    Dodd  with  Mrs    Fenwlck 

Mr,  Colter  with  Mr    Fliidley 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  M,'  Lealh  o! 
Texas. 

Mr   Barnard  with  Mr   Jenrette 

Mr     jUckman  with  Mr    Hance 

.Mr    Bonlor  of  Michigan   with   .Mr    Gramm 

Mrs    Schroeder  with  .Mr    O'Brien. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr    .S'.orkman. 

Mr    Waxmar.  with  Mr    Coelho 

Mr   Harkiii  with  Mr   FYost 

Mr  Dellum.s  with  Mr  Charies  H  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr   Eckhardt 

Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr  .Andrews  of  North 
Carolina 

Mr    Yates  with  Mr    Garcia 

Mr   Neal  with  Mr    Nedzl 

Ms    Holtzman  with   Mr    McCloskey 

Mr   Mattox  with  Mr   Ashley 

Mr.  DICKS  chanped  hi.';  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay   ' 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  m  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    Ui:AVE 

\Tr  VAMK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
!;  •  ,  i  >::.srnt  that  all  Members  may  have 
:-  .1 1::  Kitive  days  m  which  to  revise  and 
.•Mii.ti  I  heir  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  ,'i98,  .utst  pa.s.^ed 

Tlu'  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore  Mr  Dan- 
Daniel  >  .  ]j>  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


UMI 


COXFERKNCE  REPORT  OX  HR  Tfini. 
HUU- INDEPENDENT  .AGENCIES  .AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1981 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  reixirt  on  the  bill  iHR. 
7631  <  makmp  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent  at;cn- 
cies,  boards,  commi.ssions,  corporation... 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purpo.^c.s 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  rtile.  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  havins  been  read. 

iFor  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedinps  of  the  House  ol  Novem- 
ber 21.  1980  ' 

The  SPE.AKER  p.'o  tempore  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Bo- 
land  i  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  CouGHLiN'  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Bolandi. 

CENERAI,     I.F.AVr 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  m  uhich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bll.  HR  7631. 
as  well  as  the  Senate  amendment  .s 
thereto  reported  in  disagreement,  and 
that  I  may  include  tables,  charts,  and 
other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts ■;' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker  because  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr,  Chappeli.  i 
IS  going  to  attend  the  conference  on  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  fnend  fror.i 
Florida  'Mr,  Chappell  '  such  lime  as  nc 
may  consume 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to 
request  clarification  of  certain  language 
in  the  conference  report.  The  report,  on 
page  17.  contains  the  followmc  languagp 
relating  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 

Finally,  the  committee  of  conference  agree- 
that  outpatient  clinics  be  established  in 
Bradford  County.  Pa  and  in  the  State  ot 
Florida 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  language.  I  am  sure. 
IS  not  intended  to  detract  from  a  similar 
House  report  provision  directing  the  es- 
tablishment of  outpatien':.  clinics  m  Brad- 
ford County.  Pa.,  and  Daytona  Heard. 
Fla.'' 

Mr  BOLAND  In  response  to  the 
gentlem.ar.  from  Florida  '  Mr.  Chappell 
I  can  indicate  my  own  position,  and  I  am 
sure  the  position  of  the  House  conferees, 
that  the  language  is  not  intended  to  de- 
tract from  similar  House  report 
language. 

Mr  CHAPPELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  fT'QUA  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield';' 

Mr  BOL.AND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ?lorida. 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  would  ask  Does  this  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  dec'.sion  made 
by  the  V.A  to  locate  an  outpatient  clime 
anywhere  else  in  Florida? 

Mr  BOL.AND.  This  does  not  interfere 
w.th  a  decision  by  the  V.A  to  locate  an 
outpatient  clinic  anywhere  else  in 
Florida.  .As  both  gentlemen  from  Florida 
know,  we  had  some  problems  on  the 
Senate  side  with  the  language  in  the  re- 
port and  It  will  be  left  to  the  VeK-rans' 
Adm.nistration  to  determine  where  that 
clini:  will  be  established,  but  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  language  of  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  FUQU.A  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  S!>eaker.  we  bring  back  to  the 
House  today  the  conference  report  on  the 
1981  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priation bdl.  Each  year,  when  we  take 
this  b'll  lo  conference,  we  face  some  very 
difficult  i.ssues.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tion—but  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we 
have  reached  agreement  on  every  1  of  the 
79  amendments  m  dLsagreemer.t  with  the 
Senate  position. 


We  reached  agreement  after  a  num- 
ber ol  weeks  ol  trying  to  hammer  out  our 
differences  with  the  other  body  over  a 
difficult  issue  concerning  reprogrammg 
of  dollars  for  a  number  of  NAS.A  pro- 
grams I  will  describe  that  agreement  m 
more  detail  when  I  discuss  NAS.A — b'.it 
let  me  jusi  say  that  I  believe  we  ha\e 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sen- 
ale  that  IS  workable. 

The  problem  of  cost  overruns,  and  the 
associated  problem  of  reprogramings,  is 
one  that  e\  eryone  ;n  the  Congress  should 
be  concerned  with.  The  agreement  does 
not  give  our  subcommittee  everything  it 
was  lookmg  for  m  tins  area — but  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  an  excellent  beginning  and  is 
one  that  we  can  build  on  m  cooperation 
with  the  other  body  and.  I  sincerely  hope, 
m  cooperation  with  the  agency. 

Now.  before  I  get  into  discussing 
specifics,  I  want  to  sum  up  what  the  bill 
contains. 

The  total  amount  of  thi.s  conference 
report  is  $74,126,287,000,  Tlie  House 
passed  this  bill  July  28  with  a  total  of 
$39,665,707,000-  I  should  quickly  point 
out  that  the  House  did  noi  consider  two 
major  accounl.s — annual  contributions 
for  assisted  housing,  which  funds  the 
public  housing  and  section  8  subsidy  pro- 
grams and  the  N.ASA  research  and  devel- 
opment account-  That,  of  course,  causes 
the  House-pas.sed  bill  to  be  substantially 
less  than  the  aniount  approved  m  the 
conlerence  agreement  In  short,  the  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  a  bill  that  is 
S3.961.80L000  below  the  budget  request 
I  ihmk  It  IS  essential  to  point  out  that 
within  the  $4  billion  reductior.  the  bill 
includes  a  2-percent  reduction  totaling 
nearly  $1  billion. 

In  fact.  I  will  venture  a  guess  that  this 
is  the  only  appropriation  bill  that  has 
a  chance  of  becoming  law  that  will  in- 
clude a  2-percent  reduction  from  the 
budget  estimate.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  that  2-percent  reduction  comes  on 
top  of  a  number  of  other  significant 
reductions  in  various  program  areas 
throughout  this  bill. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  sub- 
committee has  already  gotten  serious 
about  nolding  down  the  rate  of  spending 
mrrcise.-— and  ultimately  balancing  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  would  also  hope  that  if  and  wnen  the 
new  administration  proposes  a  package 
of  rescissions  and  deferrals — which  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  expect  to  see— I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  lake 
into  account  the  fact  that  this  bill  al- 
ready has  incurred  a  2-percent  across- 
the-board  cut. 

Now  turning  to  specifics,  the  con- 
ference agreement  has  approved  S?6.- 
910.223.000  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Deve'onmpnt  We  are 
recommending  $1,417,400,000  of  new  an- 
nual f  onlract  authority  and  $30,877,500.- 
000  of  new  budget  authority  to  be  made 
available  for  HL*Ds  principal  subsidized 
housing  pro.grams — the  low  income  pub- 
lic housing  and  section  8  programs. 
Based  on  the  economic  assumptions  used 
m  developing  this  budget,  this  level  of 
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funding,  accordinK  to  the  Department. 
-.hduld  bf>  sutficient  to  reserve  up  to  an 
ddditional    280.000    subsidized    housing 

uniL^  in   fl.sr.il  year  198! 

;  ;  1400 
I  think  at  this  point  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  .suggest  that  when  the  Department 
provides  us  with  a  number  each  year  esti- 
matiriR  the  number  of  subsidized  hoasing 
uni^  that  I  an  be  reserved  from  the  dol- 
lars providt'd — that  estimate  is  often 
K^lxs.^ly  ovfr.stated. 

For  example,  last  year  tlie  Department 
indirated  that  the  money  we  were  pro- 
vuinK  for  1980  would  a.ssist  up  to  about 
296  000  urut.s  When  the  revised  1980 
budget  was  submitted  last  Janimr. .  that 
estimate  had  dropped  to  240.000  unl'-s 
The  Department  pointed  out  that  it  had 
dropix-d  because  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures driving  up  the  cost  of  each  sub- 
sidized housing  unit  and  because  a  num- 
ber of  section  8  and  public  housinc  units 
already  underway  required  additional 
tnoney 

Bu!  wiiat  is  particularly  dramatic 
abijiit  thr.se  numbers  is  the  fact  that  the 
Doparinitnl  not  only  did  not  do  the 
296.000  It  projected  1  year  ago — it  did 
not  even  achieve  the  240,000  reestimated 
in  January.  The  fact  is  that  the  actual 
number  of  units  reserved  in  fiscal  year 
1980  was  only  206.000 — compared  with 
the  i.'96.000  that  had  been  estimated  only 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Now  what  does  that  suggest'  It  sug- 
gests that  the  .section  8  program  con- 
tinues to  be  very,  very  expensive.  And. 
of  course,  it  suggests  that  the  section  8 
subsidized  housing  program  is  not  unlike 
any  other  hou.sing  program  in  that  it  is 
the  victim  of  the  inflationary  pre.s.sures 
felt  throughout  the  housing  industry. 
But  I  believe  these  numbers  carry  a  spe- 
cial significance  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  get  some  control  over  what  this 
Ciovernment  will  be  committed  to  spend 
in  .5.  10.  15,  or  20  years. 

Mr  Speaiter.  no  other  progiam  com- 
mits the  C;overnment  to  .>;pending  money 
down  the  road  as  dramatically  as  does 
the  subsidized  housing  protjram.  So  I 
would  urge  the  new  administration  and 
the  current  administration  to  look  hard 
at  some  of  the  options  available  to  hous- 
ing low-income  families  and  the  elderly 
We  know  we  want  to  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  hou.sing  to  all  .Amer- 
icans The  problem  is  how  can  w.  li  >  that 
without  committing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  our  resources  over  the  next  20. 
30  or  40  years 

The  f  onferees  also  agreed  to  add  $70 
million  in  contract  authority  and  trans- 
fer $2  1  billion  in  budget  authority  from 
amounts  remaning  available  through 
1980  for  the  section  235  program  I  know- 
that  many  of  you  here  have  been  be- 
sieged by  telephone  calls  and  letters  from 
homebuilders  throughout  the  country 
urging  the  Congress  to  approve  addi- 
tional section  235  authority.  I  want  to 
make  clear  th.U  the  $70  million  we  have 
added  for  this  pro^;ram  in  tlie  1<181  HtID 
bill  IS  only  for  the  pxi.stin»;  or  .sta:niar<i 


section  235  program.  None  of  the  au- 
thority is  available  for  the  new  middle- 
income  section  235  program  which  was 
established  in  the  recently  enacted  hous- 
ing act. 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  $70  million  will 
be  sufficient  to  reserve  approximately 
20,000  additional  units  for  section  235 
housing  This  should  provide  some 
breathing  space  for  a  program  that  has 
become  increasingly  popular  with  many 
homebuilders  as  the  industry  continues 
to  be  beset  by  inflated  costs  and  high 
interest  rates  in  the  conventional  market 
In  other  major  program  areas  within 
HUD  the  bill  includes  $3,770,000,000  for 
the  community  development  grants  pro- 
gram, $675,000,000  for  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants  program.  $855,000.- 
030  for  the  section  202  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped  fund,  and  $134.- 
000.000  for  the  .section  312  rehabilitation 
loan  fund 

The  bill  includes  $4,752,876,000  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  of 
which  $1,352,876,000  is  for  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  agency  and  $3,400,000,000 
IS  for  the  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  program 

Included  within  the  $1  3  billion  for 
operating  programs,  the  conferees  have 
included  $547,558,000  for  the  .salaries  and 
expenses  activities  of  EPA.  The  statement 
of  the  managers  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  specifically  refer 
to  funds  for  the  hazardous  waste  budget 
amendment  sent  to  the  Senate  However. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  within  the 
$547.6  million  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  include  $5,911,000  for  the  salaries  and 
expense  share  of  the  hazardous  waste 
request. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  the 
EPA  concerns  the  construction  grants 
program  The  conference  report  accom- 
panying the  1979  appropriation  bill  initi- 
ated a  new  procedure  for  the  review  of 
advanced  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
casting  more  than  $1  million  That  re- 
view procedure  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator must  personally  determine  that 
the  higher  treatment  levels  were  neces- 
sary before  AWT  grants  could  be 
awarded  These  reviews  were  used  by  the 
Administrator  in  his  individual  project 
determinations  Action  on  the  1980  ap- 
propriation bill  raised  the  threshold  of 
the  review  to  $3  million 

Th  s  review  procedure — which  was  ini- 
t  ated  by  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
S  ibrommittee — has  saved  as  much  as 
SI 00  million  in  unneeded  AWT  facilities. 
Because  of  this  fact,  the  committee  was 
disturbed  to  learn  that  the  agency  had 
delegated  to  the  regions  the  preparation 
of  draft  AWT  reports  for  projects  which 
exceeded  the  $3  million  thre.shold  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  that  review  procedure 
should  immediately  be  reestabli.shed  at 
the  Administrator's  level  for  all  projects 
with  AWT  incremental  costs  above  $3 
million. 

The  bill  ahso  includes  a  total  of 
$1,218,937,000  for  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  $124  700- 
000  for  the  National  Consumer  Cooper- 


ative Bank.  $1,076  loo.ooo  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  $4,.'JC9  949.- 
000  for  the  general  revenue  .stiani.K' 
program,  $20,810,526,000  for  the  mar.y 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Admini.st ra- 
tion, including  an  additional  1,000 
health  care  personnel,  and  $5,541,200,- 
000  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

With  respect  to  the  direct  loan  re- 
volving fund  of  the  Veterans'  Admini.s- 
tration  during  fiscal  year  1981,  gro.ss 
obligations  for  direct  loans  are  author- 
ized only  for  specially  adapted  housing. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  limitation  lan- 
guage that  new  direct  loans  may  only  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Administrator's 
authority  under  38  U.SC  1811 'p 
to  disabled  veterans  who  are  eligible 
for  benefits  under  chapter  21  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  that  new  loan 
commitments  may  not  be  made  to  any 
other  veterans  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C, 
section  181 1'b). 

It  IS  not  intended,  however,  to  limit 
or  otherwi.sc  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  relating  to  any  other  operational 
activity  such  as:  First,  making  ad- 
vances to  pay  taxes  and  assessments,  to 
make  repairs,  alterations,  and  improve- 
ments, and  to  pay  other  expenses  re- 
lated to  direct  loans,  as  authorized  by 
38  use,  section  Sllif;  Second,  re- 
purchasing vendee  loans  sold  pursuant 
to  38  C.F.R.  section  36  4600.  Third,  pay- 
ing interest  on  borrowm^.s  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  or  otlier  obligations  of 
the  fund,  that  is.  participation  certifi- 
cates under  38  USC.  section  1820iei; 
or  Fourth,  paying  expenses  related  to 
the  liquidation  of  existing  loans  and  the 
acquisition,  repair,  maintenance,  and 
sale  of  properties  pursuant  to  38  U  S  C 
1820ia»  i5>  and  i6i. 

Such  expenditures  are  necessarj-  in 
order  to  meet  prior  obligations  or  to 
protect  the  security  for  loans  made  or 
committed  during  prior  fiscal  years. 

I  alluded  earlier  to  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  conferees  over  some 
weeks  concerning  the  issue  of  repro- 
pramins  and  the  NASA  budget.  This  is- 
sue has  been  one  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  me  personally  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  HUD-Indeoendent 
Agencies  Subcommittee.  NASA  today  is 
f.'ced  with  a  rather  long  laundry  list  of 
programs  that  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er— and  I  should  emphasize  not  always 
caused  by  factor.^  over  which  NASA  had 
control — but  for  one  reason  or  another 
ar^  substantially  e.xceeding  their  origi- 
nal cost  estimates 

The  Snace  Shuttle  is  at  least  $2  billion 
over  its  original  cost  estimate.  The  Gali- 
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million  above  i<s  original  cost.  The 
Landsat  D  Earth  resources  sa  e  iite  s 
no  V  roMgh'y  <\^"i  m'U'on  over  its  origi- 
nal cost.  The  Solar  Polar  mission  is  ap- 
proximately $60  million  above  original 
costs  and  the  space  telescope  is  estimated 
to  be  between  $50  and  $100  million  above 
the  original  cost  set  out  in  1978. 


UMI 


Now  the  e.s.sential  problem  with  these 
cost  overruns  is  that  they  occur  with  lit- 
tle or  no  active  review  or  contrcl  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  Wliy  is  that^  Be- 
cause all  of  NASA's  programs  are  funded 
incrementally.  For  example,  the  space 
telescope  was  originally  planned  to  be 
funded  over  a  6-year  span.  What  that 
means  is  that  significant  cost  overruns 
very  often  do  not  show  up  at  the  time 
that  the  budget  is  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. Very  often,  these  cost  overruns  oc- 
cur— or  at  least  the  Congress  is  advised 
of  them — after  the  annual  review  of  the 
budget  has  been  underway  The  net  re- 
sult of  this  incremental  funding  ap- 
proach is  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
provide  some  review  or  control  of  the 
total  costs  of  these  ;;roprams.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  felt  some  mecha- 
nism— be  it  informal  or  formal — .should 
be  put  in  place  concerning  reprogram- 
ings  of  dollars  and  concerning  major 
program  thrust  changes  or  cost  overrmis 

Th?  .solution  that  we  have  come  up 
with  mny  or  may  not  work — but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  have  tried — and 
perhaps  more  important  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely critical  that  the  Fenate  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committees  are 
now  in  agreement  that  this  new  proce- 
dure should  go  forward  and  that  the 
agency  should  be  cooperative  in  making 
it  work. 

The  statement  of  the  managers 
Accompanying  the  conference  report 
describes  in  more  detail  the  procedure 
initiated  with  this  year's  budget.  Briefly, 
it  involves  an  independent  review  of 
major  proaram  problems  or  cost  over- 
runs by  panels  created  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  These  panels 
will,  in  short,  aavise  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  on  the 
workability  and  the  benefits  of  various 
options  proposed  by  NASA.  In  essence, 
what  we  are  trying  to  establisli  is  a 
review  of  major  NASA  projects  that  get 
into  serious  problems. 

I  hope  that  this  new  approach  will  be 
of  some  help.  And  I  also  hone  that  the 
academies  and  the  agency  will  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  see  that  it  works.  It 
may  take  a  year  or  two  to  find  out  how 
it  will  function — but  I  think  that  it  can 
work — if  everyone  Involved  will  help 
make  it  work. 

One  other  point  that  I  want  to  make 
about  NAS.A  I  know  that  there  are  those 
:n  the  scientific  community  who  believe 
that  the  subcommittee  I  chair  is  anti- 
space  or  anti-NASA.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  my.self  have  supported  the 
space  program  with  enthusiasm  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  do  not 
think  anything  could  illustrate  that  fact 
'oetter  than  if  one  took  the  time  to  exam- 
ine what  is  in  the  1981  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriation  bill 
There  are  23  agencies  funded  m  this  bill 

Of  those  23  agencies,  only  3  received 
funds  above  the  budget  request  Eighteen 
01  the  remaining  20  agencies  were 
reduced  below  the  budget  request  and  2 
»tre  pegged  at  the  budget  request   What 


are  the  tnree  at:pncies  that  we  funded 
above  the  budget'  They  are  the  .Ameri- 
can Battle  MonuiiienUs  Commission, 
which  got  a  whoj.ij.iis  $70,000  more  than 
it  requested— and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration, 
which  received  $23.5  million  above  the 
budget  request,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  whuh  received  $2.1  million 
above  the  budt^et  request 

So  I  believe  tliat  nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  concern  that  this  committee 
has  with  the  programs  of  NASA.  I  am 
afraid  that  sometimes  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
which  really  should  serve  in  the  role  of 
devils  advocate — I  am  concerned  that 
when  our  committee  becins  to  ask  some 
questions  and  try  and  take  an  active 
role  in  the  spending  of  money — too  often 
that  is  interpreted  a:^  being  anti-this  or 
anti-that.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  crit- 
ical observal.ons  we  have  made  of  NASA 
will  help  to  make  it  a  better  agency. 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  will  tne  gen- 
tleman yield  ^ 

Mr.  BOL.A.ND  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Fuqu.*;. 

Mr  FTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  On  that 
point  I  would  like  to  just  engage  the 
gentleman  in  a  colloquy  as  to  some  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  relatmg 
to  reprograming. 

The  chairman  mentioned  major  pro- 
gram changes.  What  would  be  classified 
as  a  major  program  change?  Is  there  a 
monetarj-  figure  or  how  would  NASA 
know  whether  it  was  a  major  program 
change? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  a  major  program  chanse 
would  be  a  monetary  figure,  a  substantia! 
increase  in  the  programs  that  NASA 
starts  out  within  a  particular  figure  and 
where  there  is  a  major  thrust  in  change 
in  the  monetary  figure.  Or.  another  pos- 
sibility coulci  be  where  NASA  is  delaying 
a  ma-or  project  1.  2.  or  3  years — that 
obviously  would  be  a  major  program 
change. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  case  there  should  be 
a  review  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  it  may  take  a  prolonged 
period  o!  time  to  complete  that  review. 
During  that  tune,  if  NASA  had  to  stop 
their  program  then  the  program  cost.s 
would  continue  to  escalate  during  th's 
hold  period  while  they  were  waiting  on 
the  review  'What  would  be  considered  a 
moderate  amount  of  time  for  a  report 
back  from  the  academies? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  First,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  that  it  is  the  hop? 
of  this  subcommittee  and  the  liope  of  the 
conferees  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  .Academy  of 
Engineering  would  put  in  place  their 
panels  to  revie^v  some  of  the  progran^.s 
with  which  there  is  some  concern  and 
that   that  review  would   be  expeditious. 


Wliere  there  is  a  time  frame  willi  n 
whicli  NAS.A  has  to  meet  a  particular 
program,  we  would  hope  that  in  that 
case,  if  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences or  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering is  not  able  to  give  its  response, 
or  its  panel  cannot  give  that  response 
within  the  time  frame  necessarj'  to  co 
ahead  with  the  program,  that  NAS.A 
itself  would  use  discretion  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  we  would  expect  the  Acad- 
emies to  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions Within  60  to  90  da.vs — and  that 
should  meet  both  the  agency's  and  the 
committee's  concerns.  'We  would  also 
expect  that  NASA  will  alert  the  commit- 
tees and  the  Academy  as  soon  as  a  prob- 
lem is  known  so  that  maximum  time 
is  available  to  the  Academy  to  complete 
its  review. 
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Mr  FUQUA  I  appreciate  that,  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there 
are  sometimes  various  programs  that 
have  time  constraints  because  of  the 
launch  date  that  might  have  to  be  met 
for  the  positioning  of  certain  scientific 
ob.servations  as  well  as  conducting  ex- 
periments at  other  planets  I  think  that 
certainly  the  gentleman's  response  is 
very  adequate  to  cover  programs  of  that 
type,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  questions  that  were  propounded  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  and  I  am  aware, 
as  this  subcommittee  is.  of  the  intense 
interest  his  co::imittee  has  in  all  of  these 
programs.  I  am  sure  that  his  commit- 
tee and  our  committee  and  the  agency 
and  the  academic.^  can  work  together 
to  be  sure  that  these  programs  can 
move  ahead  in  the  fashion  that  he  would 
ii.'.e  ana  tnat  I  would  hke. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  in  many 
cases  program  changes  of  this  type  are 
reviewed  by  the  authorizing  committee 
and  are  approved.  Sometimes  we  aLso 
would  have  had  additional  questions 
and  .sought  information  to  address  con- 
cerns relating  to  program  changes  How 
would  that  be  affected  if  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.',  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  had  approved  what  could  be 
classified  as  major  changes'' 

Mr.  BOLAND  1  am  ^ure  that  is  an 
area  that  we  can  meet  when  we  get  to 
that  particular  matter  I  can  as,sure  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  committee,  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  partic- 
ularly this  subcommittee  that  deals  with 
the  funding  of  NASA,  will  be  anxious 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  it  can  and 
will  cooperate  in  every  way  it  can  with 
the  committee 

Mr.  PUQU.A  1  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance of  ti.e  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  table  on  each 
item,  a  comparison  with  1980  and  the 
action  of  both  Houses. 

'  The  table  is  as  follows: ) 


UMI 
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CONCREsSIOXAT,  RirORD       HOrSE 

COMPAKATIVt  ;,IAItMtNI  01   Nt*  BUOGtt  (OBLIGAIIONAL)  AUIMORlIf 
IFJKal  ycscil 


Ihr,  n  }u  r  2,    1980 


New  budiet  authority 


Conference  compared  witli — 


CnKttd, 
I9M> 


Estimates, 
1981' 


House, 
IMl 


Senatt, 
IMl 


Conlerence, 
1981 


Enacted, 
1980 


Estimate, 
IMl 


House  liitl 


Senate  bill 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
ANO  URBAN  OEVEIOPMENT 

Housint  Pioiiams 

Annual  contiibutions  lor  as- 
sisted housinl  (con- 
tract authority)  .._ 526,680.128,000  !33, 196,  631,  000 

(Increased  limitation    lor 
annual  contract  author- 
ity)   .  (1,140,561,000)  (1,553,661,000) 
Homeownership    assistance 
(contract    authority,    by 

transfer) 

(Increased  limitation  tor 
annual  contiKt  author- 
ity)    

Rent   supplement  (contiact 

authority,  indefinite)..         -80,000,000  -1,050.000,000  -51,050,000,000  -1.050.000,000  -1.050,000.000 
(Limitation  on  annual  con- 
tract   authority,    indef- 
inite)   

Housins  payments  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority)  

Housing  foi  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  fund  (au- 
thority to  borrow).   .      .         803.205.000  780.070,000  780.070.000  830  070,000  805,070.000 

(limitation  on  leans) (830.000,000)      (830,000,000)      (830,000,000)      (880,000,000)      (885,000,000) 

Limitation  on  loans,   prior 

(65.000,000) 


P)  J 30.  877.  500.  OOU  130,877,500,000    -1-54.197,372.000  -52,319.131.000-1-530,877,500,000   

O    (1,417,  400,000)  (1,417.400.  000)       (-(-276.739.000)     (-136.  261.  000)(-)-l.  417.  400.  000)  

(2. 100.  000.  000)  (-1-2.  100,  000, 000)(-(-2. 100,  000, 000)(-(-2, 100, 000,  000)  (-h52,10O,OO0.  000) 

(70,000,000)        (-1-70,000,000)      (-(-70,000,000)      (-(-70  000.000)       (-(-70,000,000) 

-970.000.000 


(-2.000,000)     (-30,000.000)     (-30.000,000)    (-30.000.000)     (-30.000,000)        (-28,000.000). 
(6,  274,  037,  000)  (7,  127.  000.  000)  (7.  127.  000.  000)  (7.  127.  000.  000)  (7.  127.  000.  000)       (-(-852.  963.  000). 


+  1.865,000  -(-25.000.000  -(-25.000.000         -25.000  000 

(-(-25.  GOO. 000)      (-(^25,000,000)        (-(-25.000,000)    (-25,000,000) 


65.000.000)        (65.000,000)        (65,000.000)        (-1-65,000,000). 


755  300,000 
79.  500,  000 
194,850,000 


975,  800.  000 
31.100,000 
268.  640.  000 


862.  000.  000    975.  800,  000    970.  800.  000 

21.100.000     15,000,000     18  050,000 

268,  640,  000  230,  000,  000  268,  640,  000 

(34,  154,  732,  000)(34,  154,  732,  000)(34,  154  732.  0OO)(34,  154.  732,  000)(-(-34.  154.  732,  000) 

(2,300,000)  (2,300,000)  (2.300,000)  (2,300,000)  (+2,300.000). 


+  215.500.000 
-61.450,000 
+73.  790.  OOO 


-5.000.000 
- 13, 050. 000 


authority) .. 

Payments    for    operation    of 
low-income  housing  pioi- 
ects  . 

TiQubled  projects  operating 
subsidy 

Federal     Housing  Adminis- 
tration Fund... 
(limitation     or.     commit- 
ments) 

Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance 
(limitation  on  loans) 

low-rent  public  housing- 
loans  and  other  eipenses 
(appioprlation  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority, 
by  transfer) . 

Government  National  ~  " 

Mortgage  Ass>iciation 

Special  assistance  functions 
fund' 

Appropriation  150  000.000 -150  000  000 

(Recapture  of  repayments)    (2.  000.  OOO.  000) (-2  000  000  000) 

(limitation  on  loins) .     (1,800,000,  000)  (1,  800.006,000)  (1,  800,000,  000)  (I.  800  000.  000)  (  +  1' 800000  000) " 

Payment     of     participatian  

sales  insufficiencies  .  16,971,000  4,%7,000  4,%7,0M)  4,967,000  4,967,000  -12  004  000 

Mortgage    assistance    grant  

P'ORram 30,000,000 -30  000  000 

Guarantees  of  mortgage- 
backed  securities  (limita- 
tion on  commitments) (53.OO0,0OO.0O0)(53.0OO.0OO.  000)(53,000,000,000)(53,000,000,000)(  +  53,000,000,  000) 


+  108,(00.000 
-3,050,000 


-5.000.003 

+  3.050.000 

+38.  640.  OCO 


(1.995,325.000) 


(-1,995,325,000).. 


Total  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  As- 
sociation  


166, 971, 000 


34,967,000 


4, 967, 000 


4, 967, 000 


4, 967, 000 


-162,004,000 


-30,000.000 


Solar  EnergY  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank 

Assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation improvements 
(by  transfer) . (147,500,000) 


(90,000,000)      (125,000.000)      (125.000.000)      (+125.000,000)      (-22.500.000)      (+35.000.000) 


-130.001),  000 
+  153,200,000 


- 180, 000, 000 


-40.000,000  +20,000,000 


Total,      Housing      Pro- 
grams (net) .  28,599,954.000    34,237.208,000  886,777,000    31,883,337.000    31.895.027,000      +3,295,073,000     -2.342,181,000+31,008.250.000  +11,690,000 

Community  f*lanning  and 
Development 

Community       development 

-«'»"«' 3,900.000.000      3,950,000,000      3,810.000.000      3.750,000,000      3,770,000,000 

Rescission -153,200,000 

(limitation    on    commit- 

,,^  ""•"•'>, .-     v   -       - (250.000,000)       (250.000,000)       (250.000.000)       (250.000.000)      (+250.000,000). 

Urban    development    action 

grants  .. 675,000.000  675.000.000  675.000.000  675.000.000  675.000.000 

Conf  legate  services  prof  ram.  10,000,000 10,000,000  10  000  000  10  000  000 

Comprehensive        planning 

(rants    47, 50r,  TOO  40.000.000  22,500,000  40,000.000  33.750.000  -8.750.000  -6.250.000 

Rescisson -5.000.000 +5.000,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 
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New  budget  authority 

Conlerence  compared  with— 

Enacted, 
1980' 

Estimates, 
1981'^ 

House, 
1981 

Senate, 
1981 

Conlerence, 
1981 

Enacted, 
1980 

Estimate, 
1981 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 

Rescission . 

(limitation  on  loans) 

(limitation  on  loans,  prior 
authority) 

5135,000,000 
-25,500,000  . 

5124,000,000 

5144.000.000 

5124,000,000 

5134,000.000 

-51.000,000 
+25.500,000  . 

(  +  186,000,000) 

(+15.000.000). 

+510.000.000 

-510,000.000 

+510  000,000 

(176.000.000) 
(15.000,000) 

(196,000,000) 
(15,000,000) 

(176,000,000) 
(15,000,000) 

.186.000.000) 
,15,000.000) 

(+10  000.000) 

-10.000,000) 

(+10,000,000) 

Total,  CommLnitv  Plan- 
ning   and    Develop- 
ment  

4. 578, 800. 000 

4,  789, 000, 000 

4. 661, 500. 000 

4, 599, 000. 000 

4,622,750,000 

•+43,950,000 

-166,250,000 

-38,750.000 

-i-23,750.000 

Neighborhoods,  Voluntary 

Associations  and 

Consumer  Protection 

Housing  counseling  assist- 
ance.    

Neighborhood  self-help  de- 
velopment program 

Total,  NeighDorhoods. 
Voluntary  Associa- 
tions and  Consumer 
Protection 


9,000,000 
10,  000.  000 


10. 000  000 
10,000,000 


10,000,000 
9,000,000 


10, 000, 000 
9,000,000 


19, 000, 000 


20, 000. 000  19. 000, 000 


19,000,000 


IG  000,000 
9,000,000 

19,000.000 


+1,000,000 
-1,000.000 


-1,000,000 


—1,000.000 


Policy  Development  and 
Research 

Research  and  technology 

Rescission 


49.650,000            52,100,000            50,000,000            44,650,000            44,650.000 
-5,000,000  .   -- 


-5,000.000            -7,450,000            -5,350,000 
+5,000,000 - -- 


Fair  Housing  and  Equal 
Opportunity 

Fair  Housing  Assistance... 


3,700.000  5,700,000  3,700,000  5,700,000  5,700,000  +2,000,000 -.  +2,000,000 


Management  and 
Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses 

By  transfer,  FHA  funds 

Tctal  title  I  Department  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

New  budget  (obligational) 

authoiity  (net) 

Appropriations 

Rescissions 

Contract  au'hority. .. 
Contract    authority,    in- 
definite   

Authority  to  boirow 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authority) 

(Increased  limitation  for 
annual  contract  author- 
ity)   

(limitation  on  annual  con- 
tract authority,  indefi- 
nite)   

(Contract  authority  by 
transfer) 

(limitation  on  commit- 
ments)   

(limitation  on  loans)  .  . 

(limitation  on  loans  prior 
authority)       

(limitation  on  corporate 
funds  to  be  eipended) 


287  197  000  337  943.  000  326.  433.  000  322.  443.  000  323,  096.  000  +35.  899, 000 

(266,963,000)      (249,513,000)      (249,513,000)      (249,513,000)      (249,513,000)        (-17,450,000). 


-14,847,000  -3,337,000  +-653,000 


33,533,301.000  39.441.951,000      5,947, 

6,318  668,000  6,515,250,000  6,217 
—  i  88  7(X)  000 

26,  680!  128i  000  '33,196.  631," OOo!;;. 


410,000     36.874.130,000  36.910.223,000  +3.  376,  92?.  00)     -2.  531.  728.  OOt  +J0.  962.  813.  ff^ 

340  000      6  216  560.000  6.277,653.000  -41,C;5,fUC         -237,557.000          +60,313,000 

■  +188,700,000 

'30  877  500  000  30,877,500,600  +4,197,372,000     -2,319,131.000  +30.877.500.000 


+36.  093. 000 
+61. 093.  000 


-80  000  000 
803.  205.  000 


-1.050.000.000 
780.  070.  000 


-1,050. 
780. 


000.  OCO 
070.000 


-1.050.000,000 
830.  070.  000 


-1.050.000.000 
805.  070.  000 


-970.  000.  OOC 
+  1,865.000 


+25. 000, 000         +25, 000, 000 


(8,  269,  362,  000)  (7,  127,  000.  000)  (7. 127 

(1.  140.661.000)  (1,553,661,000) 

(-2,000,000)     (-30,000,000)     (-30, 


(8\404,  732.000X87,  40i. 
(830,  odd,  OCO)  (2,  808,  300,  000)  (2,  828. 


(266, 963, 000) 


(80,  000.  000) 
(259,513.000) 


(80, 
(249, 


-25.000,000 

000.000)  (7.127.000.000)  (7.127.000.000)  (-1.142.362.000)   

(1  41-'.  400.  000)  (1.487.400.000)       (+346  739.000)       (-66,  261.  000)(+1,  487.400,  000)      (+70,000,000) 

000,000)     (-30,000,000)     (-30,000,000)        (-28,000,000) - -- 

(2,100,000,000)  (+2, 100,  OOO,  OOD)(+2,10G.  000.  000)(+2, 100,  000. 000)(+2. 100.000.000) 

732.  000)(87.  404.  732.  000)(87.  404.  732.  0On)(-i-87.  404.  732.  000) i;-a,j,-,>aa;   -■;  Viii^,-^.--^-   U  nniinnn> 

300:000)  (2.858:300.000)  (2.843.300.000)  (+2.  013.  300.  ODO)       (+35.000,000)      (+15.000.000)       (-15.000,000) 

000.000)         (80.000,000)         (80,000,000)         (+80,000,000)..- - 

513,000)      (249.513.000)      (219,513.000)        (-17.450.000) 


TITLE  il 

INDEPENDENT      AGENCIES 

AMERICAN  SATTLE 
MONUMENTS    COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
SAFETY  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Cemeteriat    Expenses,    Army 

Salar  les  and  expenses 


8.  200.  000 


41.  350.  000 


8.326.000 


8.897.000  8.967.000  8.897.000  8,967,000  -|- 767, 000  +70,000 


+70,000 


43,489,000  43,489,000  43,000,000  43.000,000  +1,640,000  -489,000  -489,000 


5  135,000  5,135.000  5.135.000  5,135,000  -3,919,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budiet  authority 

Conference  compared  with— 

ElMCttd, 

i9n> 

Ettinutet, 
IMP 

House, 
Itti 

Senate, 
1911 

Conleience, 
1981 

Enacted. 
19id 

Estimate, 
1981 

HonetNll 

Senate  bill 

ENVIRONMCNrAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

S«l<rie«  and  eipen<«s 

$S16.  1 19,  000        !  S67,  932.  000        SS40.  947,  000         $S47,  SSS.  000        !  S47.  VA.  000 
237,568.000          //0. 3S3.O0O          252,280.000          253.520.000          253.520,000 

517.892,000          563,183,000          531.338.000          551,183.000          545.183.000 
1,425.000              5,815,000              3,000.000              4,115.000              4.115.000 

3,  400, 000, 000      3,  700, 000. 000      3,  400, 000, 000      3, 400, 000,  000      3,  400, 000, 000  . 

(1,500,000.000)  (1.700.000,000)  (1,700,000,000)  (1,700.000,000)  (1.711,000,000) 

1,000.000              1,000.000 

3,038.000              3,338.000              2,000.000              3,000,000              2,500.000 
-500,000 

+J31.439.0OO 
+  15.952.000 

+  32.291,000 
+2,690,000 

(+200.000.000) 

-538.000 
+500,000  . 

-J20.  347.000 
- 16.  863.  000 

-18.000.000 
- 1.  700.  000 

-300.000.000 

+je,6ii.ooo 

+  1,240.000  . 

+ 13.  845.  000 
+  1.115,000   . 

Resaarch  and  dcvtiopnient. . 
Atultment.      contiol      and 

compliance                   

Buildmp  and  facililiet 

-16. 000. 1  0 

Construction  grantj 
Appropriation 
Appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authority 



Scientific  actiwiltes  overseas 
(special    loteiin  cuirency 
ptoram)                      

U.S  Reiulatory  Council 

Rescission 

-1.000.000 
-838,000 

-1,000,000  . 
+  500,000 

-500.000 

Total        Environmental 
Protection  Ajency 

4. 670,  M2. 000 

S,lU,6SI,fl00 

4. 730.  K5. 000 

4,759.376,000 

4.7S2.876.0OO 

+82,  334, 000 

-351,775,000 

+22,311.000 

+50.000 

-6.500.000 

EXECUTIVE  OFflCt  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Council    on    Environmental 
Quality     and     Office     of 
Fnvironmenlal  Quality 

Offke  of  Science  and  TkIi- 
noloiy  Policy 

3,126.000 
2. 625.000 

3.  40O.  000 
2.921.000 

3.200.000 
2.712.000 

3,300.000 
2.712.000 

3.  250,  000 
2,712.000 

+  124.000 
+87.000 

-150.000 
-  209. 000  . . 

-  50,000 

Total.   Eiecutive  Office 
of  the  President.   

S,  751, 000 

6.321.000 

$.912,000 

6,012.000 

5.  962. 000 

+211,000 

-3S9.000 

+50,000 

-50.000 

M  i  !  -Ai    !  MfRGENCY 
MANALiMiNT   AGENCY 

Funds    appropriated    to    the 
President,  disaster  relief   . 

Emergency  planning,  pre- 
paredness and  mobiliza- 
tion     .     

Haiard  mitigation  and  dis- 
ssf er  assistance 

National  flood  insurance 
tund  _   .  _ 


1,063,600,000         375,570,000         375,570,000         375.570,000 


131,521,000 
118,709,000 


159,017,000 
113,151,000 
E03, 000,  000 


159,017.000 
109.350.000 
575. 000. 000 


159.017.000 
109.350.000 
575. 000. 000 


375. 570. 000 

159.017.000 
109  350.  000 
575. 000. 000 


-688. 030. 000 

+27.496.000 

-9.359.000 

+575.  000. 000 


-3.801,000 
-28,000.000 


Total.  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management 
Agency 


GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ter  

i'tcARTMENT  OF   HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs... 


NJI,     s.1|     .1.  ?(^NAUTICS 

5>«D    SPAtt      ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


1,313,830.000      1.250.738,000      1.218.937.000      1,218,937.000      1,218.937.000 


-94.«3.000         -31.101.000 


1.315.000 


1.S04.I 


1.421,000 


2,457,000 


1.409.000 


2.308.000 


1.409,000 


2. 100, 000 


1,409,000 


2,200.000 


+94.000 


+296,000 


-12.000 


-257,000 


-108,000 


+100.000 


ci'arch  and  develrpment. . 

'  structicn  of  facilities    . .. 
''iparch  and  program  man- 

igement                           .    . 

4.  092.  500.  000 
156. 100.  000 

996,  186,  000 

4,  364,  500, 000 
120,  OCO,  000 

1.  033, 154. 000 

(») 

110,000,000 

1, 023, 154, 000 

4.  430.  000  000 
120.  000.  000 

1.  032.  404.  000 

4  396  200  000 

115.000.000 

1.030.000.000 

+  303.700.000 
-41.100.000 

+33.  814.  000 

+31.  700,  000 
-5,  000,  000 

-3,154.000 

+4,396.200,000 
f5,  000.  000 

+6.846,000 

-33.800.000 
-5.  000.  000 

-2.  404.  OCO 

Total.     National     Aero- 
nautics    and     Space 
Administration 

5. 244.  786, 000 

5,517,654,000 

1. 133. 154,  000 

5.  582.  404.  000 

5,  541.  200.  000 

+296.  414,  000 

+23, 546,  000 

+4,  408,  046.  000 

-41,  204.  OCO 

(AriONAL  COMMISSION 
ON   AIR  QUALITY 

Salaries  and  expenses     


5,500.000 


2.  476. 000 


2.000.000 


2.000.000 


2,000,000 


-3.500,000 


-476, 000 


.NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Salaries  and  expenses 

BescissiTi  .    .    . 

Self  help  development   

Rescission 

(Limitation  on  loans)   . 

National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank  Fund 

(Limitation  on  loans)   . . 

(Limitation        on        com- 
mitments)  


7. 950. 000 

-555.000 

17, 000, 000 

-6, 500, 000 


(49,  050.  OOO) 


10.241.000 
33.393.000 
(41.108.000) 

(98.  770.  000) 
(5. 000, 000) 


8,  700,  000 
29.000,000 
(37,108.000)' 


9,800,000 
27,000,000 
(4i,  108, 000)' 


8.  700,  000 

27,000,000 

(41.108,000) 


(98,770.000)      (169,050,000)      (169,050.000) 
(5, 000, 000)         (5, 000, 000)         (5, 000, 000) 


+  750,000 
+555,000  . 

+  10,000,000 
+6,  500,  000  . 

(+41.108.000). 


(  +  120,000,000) 
(+5,000,000). 


-1,541.000 


-1.100.000 


—2.000.000  . 

'<+4,'()66,'66o)'- 


(  +  70,280,000)       (  +  70,280,000). 


Total.  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative 
Banli 


17,895,000 


43, 634, 000 


37,  700,  000 


36,800,000 


35,  700,  GOO 


+  17.805,000 


7. 934, 000 


-2. 000, 000 


-1,000,000 


S«t  footnotes  at  and  of  taUt. 
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New  budget  authority 


Conference  compared  with— 


EnKted, 
1980  > 


Estimates, 
198P 


House, 
1981 


Senate, 
1981 


Conference, 
1981 


Enacted, 


Estimate, 
1981 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Central  liquidity  fKility 
(Limitation   on   bofiowiing 
juthority)  (S300,000,000i     .  :60C  OOC,  OOC  i     (5600,000  000)     ( '600.  OOC  OOC  , 

(LimiUtion  on  loans) '*  ««.  OOt  CKJC)  i i ,  40C  000,  000 ,i   (4,«0C>,0OC  00(  , 

(Limitation    on    adminis- 
trative expenses) C    -'.t  0«  .,«f,CiOC.'  .^SHfcXK.  (1936.000. 

•,  »  '  ■     S  S  !      !  S  i  I  ■  T     I  f     OF 


t,CK    rifK   XK- ,     ^  -r  .  iOO.  000.  000). 

iCK  (a  000)  (+4,400,000,000). 


'^aiJi'el  I^'*  f  r ;  P^l^s        

NAIIUNAL  SliINCE 
FOUNDATION 

Research  and  related   activ- 
ities  .. 

Rescission        

Science  education  activities. 

Rescission.  . 

Scienlift  Ktivities  overseas 

(special   foreign   currency 

program) 


750,000 


625,000 


635,000 


655,000 


9U  OOC  . 


625,000 


(+180,000). 


ToUl,  National  Science 
Foundation 


906, 050, 000 
-2,000.000 
84.700,000 
-2,500,000 


5,500,000 


99?  8O0  000 
75,  700, 000 


98;  800  00(1 
85,700,000 


99:    V  m. 

80, 700, 000 


9f;  90C  ox 

83, 200, 000 


-125,000 


+81,850,000      -:4, 900, 000         +55,100,000  -55,000,000 

+2,000,000 - 

-1,500,000        +7,500,000            -2,500,000             +2,500,000 
+  2.500.000 


5. 500, 000 


5,500,000 


5,000,000 


5.000,000 


-SCO,  COO 


-500,000 


-500,000 


991,750,000      1       4  XK   000      1,074,000,000      1,078,600.000      1.076,100.000  +84.350,000 +2, 100. 000  +2, 100, 000  ^^  -2, 500. 01« 


NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVEST- 

WfM   CORPORATION 

jiia:;f!  and  expenses. 


12, ceo, ceo 


13,<26,CC0 


12,  CCO,  CCO 


13,  426,  OCO 


12,713,000 


+  713,000 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
S'STFM 


8,180,000  35,482,000  27,137,000  27,137,000  27.137,000  +igi!gjgL 


-713,000 


-8.345.000 


+  713,000 


-713.000 


Lti  AtlMl  M  OF  THE 
TMASURY 

s,  --i*^  *•,  '  ^.ia>  a'^-1  local 
-  .p-.r-.,^'  • .,  3i  assist- 
,-, „  ..,,■.   n,<  6.854.924,000 

"   f     ■    ->.c-,je   L,';aring. 

'.a  3    *"  a^  ■  I-  u^enses 6.  237.  000 

in      ,   .<■  — ■^I'lt     transi- 

•    '-f  »\'.  ••.n"  ■•  ;•    i  i'^       

«*,  y   '.      ',      '"  ;.,au" 

•ali.e  eirP"^e-,  1.022. 000 

I .  I'^Mattor;     Gr.     commit- 

-•"ts) 

-.prirripnt  in  National  Con- 
•,„rri-' Cooppra-  ,p  Pa-i.  49.050.000 


4.569.949.000      4.569,949.000      4.569.949.000      4.569  949  000 
6,618,000             6.518.000             6,518.000             6.518,030 
bOCi  90(1  000)   - - 


-2.284.975.000 
+281,  003 


1,072,000  9?2  000  922.000  922.000 

90C  000  000)       (900,000,000)       (900.000.000)       i900. 000, 000) 
89.eOO.000  89.000.000  89.000,000  89,000,000 


-100,000 
+900,000.000). 
+39.950.000  . 


-103.000  . 
f -500,  000.  000). 

-150,000  . 


Tola'  [>p[)aitmeni  of  the 
Treasu,  6.911,233,000 


4.666,639,000      4,666,389,000      4,666,389,000      4,666,389,000      -2, 244, 8M,  000^ 


-250.000 


.[Tf  RANS 

SDMIMSTRATlON 

'    r'^pfi'.a'    ^  and  pensions      11.201.800.000 

"eailiu^tmem  Dene!i!s 2,  278,  535,  000 

»etPFans  insuiance  and  in- 

rjpmnilip.  5.400.000 

Vfi„a!  -a'P  5.834  97o  OOO 

Vp'1i,ai   a"!    ;.: esthetic   re- 

,Pa:H  125,  84/.  000 

Vp;i  ai  administration  and 

T,  ',  piianp^u^      /^ppiating 

fi;>en.p;  48.205.000 

Genprai  opp'ating  pipensp'.  616.  609.  000 

Consliuclion   ma|Or  pioiects  321,292.000 

Construction,  minor  projects  73.233.000 

Grants    tor    construction    of 

State  extended  carp  facil- 
ities 7,  500,  000 
Grants   for    construction   of 

State  veterans  cemeteries .  5,  000,  000 

Grants  to  the   Republic  of 

the  Philippines 1,350,000 

Direct  loan   revolving  fund 

(limitation  on  loans) 


11602  000  000     11,602.000.000     11.602.000,000    11.602.000  000 
1.822.308  000      1.766.04-000      1.642.803.000      1.822.308.000 


4  400.200  000 :-.-;;■;;; 

-45522.03)        - +53.2U.033        +17J  al!  0)) 


1.  3'0  000 
9S«  S8?  m- 

129.  39«:  000 


1    3fi0  000 

OJ^  c; '  000 


1.360  000  1,360  000 

5.  984.  %8.  000      6.020.013.000 


:29. 490. 000  134,810.000  132,153,000 


55,707.000  55.312,000 

611,631.000  611,631,000 

519,354,000  390,583,000 

140,454,000  k6,9^t,000 


50.418,000  51,218,000 

627,  592, 000  627,  592,  000 

407,0/5,000  423,774,000 

108,908,000  108,908,000 


-4.040.000 
+  185.043.000 

+6.  306.  000 


+  3.013.000 

+  10.983,000 

+  102,482,000 

+  35,675,000 


+61,431,000 
+2.  657.  000 


-4.489.000 
+  15.961.000 
-95,  510,  000 
-31,546.000 


-24,000,000 
+2.  657. 000 

-4.094.000 
+  15.E61.000 
+  33.191.000 
-18.020,000 


+35, 0»5  000 
-2.657.000 

+800.000 
+  16.699,000 


15.000.000 
5.  OCO,  000 
1.200.000 


15,000.000 
6.000.000 
1.200.000 


15.000.000 

5.000.000 
1,200,000 


15.000,000 
5,000,000 
1,200,000 


+7,  500,  000 


(1.000.000)  (1,000,000)  (1,000,000)  (1,000,000) 


-150,000  . 
(+1,000,000) 


Total      Vptfians     Adminis- 
tration 20,519.741.000 


,862,092,000    20,748.570,000    20,581.137.000     20.810.526.000 


290,785,000 


-51,566.000         -1-61,956.000       +229,389,003^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot  taMt. 
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Decenihrr  2,  19S0 


Htm  budget  tuthority 


Conference  compared  with— 


Eiucttd, 


Ettimtto, 
1981 -' 


House, 
19Sl 


Senate, 
IMi 


Conference, 
1981 


EnKted, 
1980 


Estimate, 
1981 


Housi  bill 


Senate  bih 


Total,  title  II.  Independent 

A|*ncie< 
New  budi't  (obiifational) 

authority  $39.  763  063.000  $38,646,  137,  000  J33,  718,  297,  000  J38.  033,  384,000  138.  210,  87S,  000     -$1,552,187,000       -$435.  261, 000  +  $4,  492,  579.  000       +$177  492  000 

Appropriationi  39,775.118.000     38,546.137,000    33.718.297.000     38.033.384,000    38.210.876.000       -1.564.242.000         -435.«6I,000     +4,492.179,000        +177.492,000 

Rescissions     -12,055,000 +12.055,000  

(Appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authority)  (1.500,000.000)  (1.700.000,000)  (1,700,000.000)  (1.700,000,000)  (1.700,000.000)      (+200.000,000) , 

(limitation  on  borrowing 

authoMly) (300.000,000)      (600.000.000)      (600.000,000)      (600.000,000)      (600.000.000)      (+300.000.000) 

(Limitation    on    commit- 

ments) .  (905.  COO,  000)       (905,000.000)       (9C5. 000. 000)       (905.000.000)       (+905.000.000) 

(limitation  on  loans) (49.050,000)  (4.  540,678.000>  (4.536.878,000)  (4,611.158,000)  (4.  611. 158.  O00>  (+4.562.108.000)      (+70.280.000)      (+74.280.000) 

(limitation   on  corporate 

lunds  to  be  expended)  (1.7S6.000)         (1.936,000)         (1.938.000)         (1,936,000)         (1,936,000)  (+180.000) 


TITLE  III 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Board 
(limitation  on  adn-jnistra- 

ti.e  eipenses) 

(Limitation  on  nonadfflin- 

istrative  eipenses) 

Federal  Savinigs  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (limtation  on 
adfflinislrativi  ti- 
penses) 


(18,359,000)        (21.030.000)        (20.030.000)        (20.030.000)        (20.030.000)         (+1.671.000)        (-1.000.000) 
(34,105,000)       (33.105.000)       (33.105.000)       (33.105.000)       (+33.105.000)       (-1,000.000). 


Total,  title  III,  corpora- 
tions   


(33.466.000)         (1.115.000)         (1.000.000)         (1.000.000)         (1000.000)        (-32.466.000)         (-115.000) 
(51.825.000)        (56.250.000)        (54.135.000)        (54,135,000)        (S4, 135,000)         (+2,310.000)      (-2,115,000) 


Reduction  per  sec  412 
(House) 

Reduction  per  sec.  412 
(Senate) 

Reduction  per  sec.  418(a) 


RECAPITULATION 

Gimd    total,    titles    I,    II, 
and  Hi 

Hiw  budget  (obligational) 
authority  (net) 
Appropriations 
Rescissions 
Contract  authority 
Contract  authority 

indefinitp     __ 

Authority  to  borrow  .     . 

(Appropriations  to  liqui- 
date contract  authority). 

(Increased  limitation  lor 
annual  contract  author- 
ity) ..     . 

(Limitation  on  annual  con- 
tract authority,  indeli- 
nite)  .  

(Contract  authority  by 
transfer) ... 

(Limitation  on  borrowing 
authority) 

(limitation  on  commit- 
ments)   - . 

(Limitation  on  loans)  . . 

(Limitation  on  loans,  prior 
authority)   . . 

(Limitation  on  corporate 
funds  to  be  eipended) 


(-378.243,000) (-(-378,243,000). 


-I.085.9f2.000      -994.812.000 

-28.297.000  .   .   .   


-994.812.000        -994,812.000        -994.812.000 


73.296.364.000  78.088.088,000    39,665.707,000    73,793.255.000    74  126.287.000 

46.093,786.000  45.161.387.000    39.935.637.000    43.135.685,000    43.493.717,000 

-200,  755.000  , -   

26.680,128.000    33,196.631.000 _ 30.877,500,000    30.877,500.000 


+  829.  923.  000  -3.  961.  801.  000  +31.  460.  580.  000 

-2. 6M.  069.000  -1,667.670.000    +3.558.080.000 

+200.755.000  

+4, 197.  372, 000  -2. 319. 131. 000  +30, 877.  500. 000 


+91.150.000 
+28.  297. 000 


+333.032.000 
+358, 032, 000 


-80.000.000 
803.  205,  000 


•1,050  000,  000 
780,  070,  000 


-1,050,000.000 
780.  070.  000 


-1.050.000.000 
8)0.  070.  000 


1.050.000.000 
805.  070.  000 


-970.000.000 
+  1.865.  OOO 


+25, 000, 000         +li.  000, 000 


-25,000.000 


(9.  769.  362. 000)  (8. 827. 000. 000)  (8,  827. 000. 000)  (8.  827, 000.  000)  (8. 827. 000, 000)      ( -942.  362, 000) 


(1,140.661.000)  (1.553.661.000) 


(1.417.400,000)  (1.487,400.000)      (+346,739,000)         ( -66. 261. 000)(+1.  487.400.000)      (+70.000,000) 


(-2,000.000)    (-30.000.000)    (-30.000.000)    (-30.000.000)    (-30.000,000)        (-28.000,000)     

(2.100.000.000)  (  +  2.  lOO  000.  000)  (  +  2. 100.000.  000)(+2. 100,  000. 000)(+2. 100.000.000) 

(300,000,000)      (600.000.000)      (600.000.000)      (600.000.000)      (600.000.000)      (  +  300.000.000)      

.(88.309  732.000)(88.  309.  732.  0OO)(88.  309,  732.  000)(?8.  309.  732. 000)(  +  88.  309.  732.000) 

(879.050.000)    (7.349.178.000)  (7.365  178,000)  (7.469,458.000)  (7.454.458.000)  (+6.575,408.000) 

(80,000.000)        (80,000.000)        (80.000.000)        (80. 000.  OOO)  (  +  80.000.000) 

(320.544.000)      (307.699,000)      (305.584.000)      (305,584.000)      (305.584.000)  (-14.960,000) 


(-(-105, 280. 000)      (+89  280, 000)      (-15. 000, 000) 


(-2,115,000). 


I  Incluc^es  alt  suppleirentals  and  rescistiont. 
'  Ircturfes  the  lil'cyin;  I udfet  an-enc-ments 

S.  Ccc.  '.5  '.i    rrpailrrml  cl  tousinf  ard  I'rtan  Oetelopirent :  fayments 

for  operation  of  low- income  housing  protects      J113.  80i'.  000 

H.  Coc.  '.6  368   Envirorn-ental  f  rotection  Afency: 

Salaries  and  eipenses    _ 12.390.000 


Research  and  development „ i,3a9.m 

Abatement  control  and  compliance 7.845.000 

Buildinfs  and  facilities                    1,700,000 

S.  Doc.  96  57    Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Develo|inient :  Assistance 

lor  Solar  and  Conservation  Improvements 147.500,000 

'  Estimates  not  considered  by  House 


Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  candidly,  it  was  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  .signed  this  con- 
ference report  despite  the  fact  that  I 
think  it  is  the  best  agreement  that  could 
have  been  negotiated  at  the  time.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  out  of  fair- 
ness to  the  incoming  administration,  and 
considering  the  very  late  date  that  this 
conference  report  is  being  brought  before 
this  Hoiise,  It  might  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate to  put  this  conference  into  a 
continuing  resolution.  This  would  permit 
the  incoming  administration  more  flexi- 


bility in  dealing  with  the  programs  that 
are  contained  in  this  conference  report. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  conference  report  is  under 
the  budget,  it  does  contain  $74  billion 
in  appropriations.  It  contains  many  new 
programs  and  it  contains  many  things 
that  an  incoming  administration  might 
want  to  address  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 

In  the  area  of  assisted  housing,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  new  starts.  The 
income  eligibility  levels  for  assisted 
housing  are  larger  than  certainly  I 
would  like  to  have  seen.  The  amount 
that     an     individual     in     an     assisted- 


housing  project  mu.";!  contribute  toward 
rent  is  less  than  I  believe  it  should  be. 
There  are  programs,  such  as  the  Urban 
Development  action  grant  program 
which,  my  colleagues  will  remember.  I 
cited  as  a  good  program  but  one  which 
should  perhaps  be  stretched  out  because 
of  the  enormous  cost  that  this  program 
posed  for  the  out  years. 

In  the  area  of  NASA,  there  are  new 
starts  that,  once  they  become  under- 
way, have  a  cost  difficult  to  control  and 
also  pose  enormous  expenses  in  the  out 
years.  There  are  a  number  of  other  new 
programs    or    relatively    new    programs 
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that   are  fvinded   m   this  appropriation 

bill.  ^     .    ■ 

I  know  that  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration will  be  looking  very  closely  at 
these  programs,  both  at  their  validity 
and  at  the  funding  levels  that  are  pres- 
ently in  this  conference  report.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  next  year  we  will  be 
faced  with  rescissions  in  many  areas.  It 
aUavs  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  rescind  the  funding  for 
a  program  than  it  is  not,  to  provide  it  in 
the  first  place  Nevertheless,  we  are 
faced  with  a  conference  report  that  was 
the  best  thit  could  be  negotiated  with 
the  other  bodv  Considering  the  late 
hour  of  the  year,  I  will  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr    Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

•  Mr  GARCIA  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few 
brief  words  concerning  the  conference 
report  on  H  R  7631.  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 

Generally  speaking.  I  am  pleased  with 
this  report  The  conferees  mcluded  $30  9 
billion  for  annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing,  something  needed  vitally 
in  mv  south  Bronx  congressional  district. 
They  accepted  Senate  language  increas- 
ing the  limit  on  contract  authority  by 
$1  4  billion  and  requiring  that  $100  mil- 
lion be  u.sed  to  modernize  existing  low- 
income  housing  projecUs.  The  conference 
lanpuage  increases  funding  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  from 
$830  million  in  the  House-passed  bill  to 
$855  milhon.  and  it  increases  funding  for 
the  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects  from  $862  million  in  the  House 
version  to  $970  million, 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
$3  77  billion  for  community  development 
Krants.  $20  million  more  than  the  House 
Igure.  and  $33  7  million  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  granus.  $11  million  more 
than  provided  in  the  Hou.se  bill  The  re- 
habilitation loan  fund  would  receive  $134 
million  under  the  conference  agreement. 
an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the  House 
version. 

For  all  these  reasons,  of  course.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conferees  funded  ade- 
quately -within  the  overriding  concern 
of  attemptinp  to  reduce  the  inflationary 
burden  which  falls  most  cruelly  upon 
our  poorest  citizens — housing  programs 
which  assi.st  the  poor  of  our  inner  cities 
On  one  hand,  therefore.  I  am  more  or 
less  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference On  the  other  hand,  however,  its 
report  raises  an  i.ssue  which  leaves  me 
le.s.s  than  fully  satisfied 

Unfortunately,  in  its  annual  estimates 
of  the  number  of  subsidized  housing  units 
which  can  be  reserved  from  the  dollars 
provided.  HUD  has  shown  itself  time  and 
time  again  to  grossly  overstate  reality  in 
lUs  estimates  When  the  revised  1980 
budget  was  submitted  last  January,  for 
example,  HUD  told  this  Congress  that  it 
■Aould  be  able  to  assist  up  to  240,000  units 
The  actual  number  of  units  reserved. 
however,  was  206,000  This  is  disgraceful. 
It  strikes  at  our  most  vulnerable  r>oor 
citizens  with  a  vengeance,  it  is  deceitful 
and  this  practice  of  HUD's  must  be  ended 
at  once,» 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMCNTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 


1980    .m;b;ir    Law    96- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amendment 
m  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senale   amendment    No     1      Page    2     afier 
;;ne   4.   Insert 
ANN'/a    CONTRIBfTIONS    FOR   ASSISTED    HOfSINC 

The  amount  of  contracts  f c  r  annual  con- 
•.nbutlons.  not  otnerwise  provided  for,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  ol  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U-S.C. 
1437: 1,  and  heretofore  approved  in  annual 
appropriations  Acts.  Is  increased  by  $1,417.- 
+(K).000  of  which  not  less  than  nor  more  than 
$75,0CO,000  shall  be  for  the  modernization  of 
existing  low-income  housing  pro.ects  Pto- 
iided.  That  budget  authority  obligatt'd  un- 
der such  contracts  shall  be  increased  above 
amount-s  hereToIore  provided  m  annua;  ap- 
propriations Acts  by  $30,877,500,000  Pro- 
tided  'uTther.  That  any  balances  of  authori- 
ties renialnmp  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980 
shall  be  added  to  and  merged  with  U.e 
aulhoritv  provided  herein  and  made  subject 
only  to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  authorizations  becunung  available 
111  f\s.-al  \ear   1981 


MOTION    OfTIRiO)    BY    MR     BOI-AND 

Mr,  BOLAND    Mr    Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  ai  follows; 

Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  Hoiise  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
wiih  an  amendment  a.=  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  bv  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following 
ANNfAL    CONrBIBUTlONS    FOR   ASSISTED   HODSING 

The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not  otherwise  provided  for.  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  as  amended  :  42  USC 
1437CI,  and  heretofore  approved  m  annual 
appropriations  Acts,  is  increased  by  S1.4;7  - 
400  000  of  which  8100,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
m.)dernlzation  of  existing  low-Income  hous- 
ing projects  Provided  That  budget  author- 
ity oblipcted  under  stich  contracts  shall  be 
increased  above  amounts  heretofore  pro- 
vided m  annual  appropriations  Acts  by  $30  - 
877  .SOO  000  Proixded  further  That  any  bal- 
ances of  authorities  remaining  at  the  end  'j' 
fiscal  year  1980  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  provided  herein  and  made 
subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions  of  law 
applicable  to  authorizations  becoming  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1981 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required  by 
ail  contracts  entered  into  under  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended 
'  12  use  171571,  Is  increased  by  $70,000,000: 
Provided,  That  $2,100,000,000  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  flacal  year  sh&ll  be  transferred 
to.  merged  with,  and  used  for  the  homeown- 
ershlp  asslstaiice  program  authorteed  by  sec- 
tion 235  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended  (12  UJB.C.  nita):  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  none  of  the  authority  provided 
herein  shall  be  available  for  the  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  program  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Housing  and  Community 


Development    Act    of 

399) 

Mr.    BOL.AND    ■  during    the   reading  • 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  '.he  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  6:  Page  6.  luie  2, 
after  -expended  insert  -  Provided  That 
none  of  the  funds  shall  be  available  tc  cover 
losses  incurred  as  the  result  of  anv  employ- 
ment program  not  specificar.y  Justified  at 
the  time  the  budget  was  submitted  without 
•he  prior  apprc\a;  of  the  Committees  oc 
.■\ppropnatlons" 

MOTION     OFFERU     E\      MR      BOLAND 

Mr,  BOl.AND  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  air.endment  of 
the  Senate  nuraoered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  fcilows  In  iieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
se.-t  the  fol. owing  ' :"  Pro:id<'ci  That  none 
of  the  funds  m  this  or  any  other  Act  sha:: 
be  available  to  cover  losses  Incurred  as  the 
result  of  anv  employment  program  not  spe- 
..Icaily  justified  at  the  time  the  budget 
.,as  subtui'ted  wl'hout  the  prior  approval 
oi  the  Con-imltU'CS  on  Appropriations  Pro- 
vided turlher.  That  during  fiscal  year  :981. 
gross  obligations  of  not  to  exceed  $14,040  000 
are  au'honzed  for  payments  under  section 
230iai  of  the  National  Housing  Act  &£ 
amended  bv  section  341  of  the  Hotismg  and 
Communltv  Development  Act  of  1980  i  Pub- 
lic Law  96-399  1  from  the  insurance  fund 
chargeable  for  benefits  on  the  mortgage  cov- 
ering the  property  to  which  the  payment* 
made  relate  and  payments  In  connection 
with  such  obligations  are  hereby  appiryved" 

Mr    BOLAND    <  during   the   reading ' 
Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obje<'tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Massachusetts' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
■vviU  designate  'he  next  amendment  m 
dLsatrreement. 

The  amendment  readi  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Nc  19:  Page  14  line  11, 
s-rife  out  ■'$43  489,'XK.  '  and  insert 
•■$43,000  OOO", 

MOTION  orrrXED  et  me   boland 

Mr    BOLAND.  Mr    Speaker.  I  offer  a 
mot' on. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoLANt  moves  that  the  House  .-ecede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
-vp  fi'iiwtne  ■$43000.000  Proiid^d.  That 
the  effective  date  of  the  safety  standard  for 
.\al'-  behind  power  lawn  mowers  as  promul- 
eated  In  16  CFR  part  1205  Is  hereby  delayed 
to  June  30,  1982.'. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  roronsidcr  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPKAKKK  pro  tempore  The  Cleric 
will  desii<natc  the  next  amendment  m 
di.sHKreement 

The  amendment  reads  ius  follows: 

The  Senn'e  atiu-ndmeiu  No  23:  Page  16. 
line  2  after  tl'.Mjr  ln«jrt  " :  Provtded. 
That  the  rund.s  tie.'-ein  appropriated  may  not 
be  expended  :.>r  testing;  or  certlfylnK  any 
automobile  made  in  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  shall  any  funds  be  ex- 
pended lo  provide  technical  assistance  In 
c<inneitlon  with  the  Importation  of  such 
vehicles  into  the  United  States". 

MOTIOK  OmHED  BY    MR     BOLAND 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Si-eaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Mr  Boi.AND  moves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
insert  the  following  •■:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  not 
to  exceed  W, 000,000  shall  be  available  for 
support  to  State,  regional,  local  and  inter- 
state agenrles  in  accordance  wl'h  subtitle  D 
of  the  St)l!d  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended, 
other  than  sertions  4008ia)(2)   or  4009" 

Mr  BOLAND  i during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the  motion   be  considered  as  read 

and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssarhusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  di.saitreement 

The  amendm.ent  reads  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  .No  L'5 :  Page  16.  line 
14.  after  expended  ln,-,ert  ■ :  Provided  That 
none  of  tne  tuna.s  appropruted  in  this  Act 
snail  b«"  used  to  eniorce.  retroactively,  any 
reiitulation  issue<l  under  the  construction 
grants  program  or  any  project  requlrementf 
or  .'..rulitions  not  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
L-rant  lor  a  project  is  award«l  except  a: 
expressly  required  by  law 

MOTION  i.FTKRED  BY  MR    BOLAND 

Mr    HOLAND    Mr    Speaker.   I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

.Mr  MdLANii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
irom  its  dLsagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
ueu  or  tne  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  ■  :  Provulea.  That 
none  or  the  funa«  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  enforce,  retroactively,  any 
regulation  Lssued  under  the  construction 
grants  program  or  any  project  requirements 
or  conditions  not  in  effect  at  the  time  th. 
grant  for  a  project  is  awarded,  except  as 
expresMv  re.juired  by  law  or  by  executive 
order  fr.niaea  furtner.  That  advanced 
wa.stewater  treatment  reviews  Initiated  b> 
program  review  memorandum  7«-7  shall  be 
exempt  from  this  requirement 

Mr     BOLAND    'during    the    reading i 
Mr    Speaker    I   a.sk   unanunous  consent 
that   the   motion   be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record 


The  SPK.XKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
obje<tion  to  the  request  ot  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  17.  aftei 
line  a  insert 

Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation made  available  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  (except 
appropriations  for  "Construction  grants") 
may  oe  translerred  to  any  other  such  ap- 
propriation prior  to  March  31.  19B1. 

MOTION  OFFEaro  BY  MR    BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recedt 
Irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o; 
tne  Senate  numbered  2H  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  toUows:  In  Ueu  ot  thi 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
inc-  fo. lowing: 

"Not  to  exceed  l  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  Environ- 
ir.ental  Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  (ex- 
cept appropriations  for  "Construction 
grams  I  may  oe  transferred  to  any  otbei 
si;ch  appropriation  prior  to  March  31.  1981  " 

Mr  BOLAND  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Reccbd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

D  1420 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
Will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  34:  Page  20.  line  2. 
■trlke  out  "a  note  dated"  and  Insert  "notes 
dated  April  17,  1979,  and" 

MOTION  orrF.RFD  BY   MR    BOLAND 

Mr    BOLAND    Mr    Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  de.signate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  37:  Page  21.  alter 
line  8.  insert 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Por  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property; 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  services  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  purchase,  hire,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  other  than  admin- 
istrative  .iiroraft,  necessary  for  the  conduct 


and   support  ot  aeronautical   and   .-pace   re 
search  and  development  activities  ol  the  Na- 
tional   Aeronautics   and    Space    Administra- 
tion, M .430.000 .000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1982. 

MOTION  OFFtRfD  BV    MR     HoLA.MD 

Mr  LOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

i  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoLANo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  l.s  i-.-,a^.cei;K'm  .o  liie  a.i.e.iunie.u  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ification of  real  and  personal  property: 
tracking  and  Jata  relay  satellite  services  as 
authorized  by  law  purchase,  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  other  than  adminis- 
trative aircraft,  necessary  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and  including  not  to  exceed  (li  $29- 
000,000  for  Space  Transportation  Systems 
Upper  Stages,  (2)  $30,900,000  for  Space 
Transportation  Systems  Operations— Upper 
Stages,  (3)  $119,300,000  for  the  Space  Tele- 
scope, (4)  $39,600,000  for  the  International 
Solar  Polar  Mission.  (5|  $19,100,000  for  the 
Gamma  Ray  Observatory.  (6)  $63,100,000  for 
Project  Galileo,  (7)  $88,500,000  for  Landsat 
D.  (8)  $1,873,000,000  for  the  Space  Shuttle. 
and  (9)  $149,700,000  for  Spaceiab.  without 
the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priatloas.  $4,396,200,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1982 

Mr.  BOLAND  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  motion  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  ;r. 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.sctt.s:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.<;  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  Will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  44  Page  24,  strike 
out  lines  5  to  7    inclusive,  and  Insert 

During  1981,  within  the  resources  avail- 
able, the  principal  amount  of  direct  loins 
ouutandlng  shall  not  exceed  $169,050,000 

MOTION   OrrCREO  BY    MR     BOLAND 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

TheSPKAKKH  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
di.sagreement 

The  amend.mer-.f  read.s  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  N.  4".  Page  25.  llni 
24.  strllce  out  "$982,800  0(X)  and  Insert 
"$992,900,000" 
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Mi'TI'N     "FTERFD    BY     MR      BOLAND 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
r.iolion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Boi.AND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment.  a.s  follows:  In  lieu  of 
liie  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$987,900,000.  including  not 
more  than  $6,000,000  for  new  research  oppor- 
tunities grants  for  women" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v,  as  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE.VKER  pro  tempore  The  ClerK 
Will  designate  the  next  amendment  ir 
disagreement 

The  ameiidmenl  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendnient  Nt.  59  Page  33  line  7. 
strlKe  out  "$J90,68,i.0O0  and  insert  $i07,- 
075.000  • 

MOTION   Of-FTBED  BV    MR     BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  c^isagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  lollows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$423,774,000' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  ole.^ignate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  dLsagrecment, 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendmen*  No  60  Page  33.  line  8, 
strllce  out  "$376  343  000"  and  insert  "$392,- 
835.000". 

MOTION  OFFTRED  BT    MR     BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  S.oeaker  I  offer  li 
motion. 

The  Ck;  k  reaa  as  follows: 

Mr  BOLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  air,endnient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  sa  follows:  In  lieu  of 
fhe  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert "$409,534,000" 

T:  e  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment  in  di:"acreement 

The  amendment  read.--  ;is  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  61  Page  33.  after 
line  15.  Insert: 

For  settlement  of  a  contractor's  claim  in- 
volving the  Veterans  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center.  Boston.  Massachusetts,  from  ex- 
isting balances.  $1,".  50  000 

VOTION    OFFERED    HY     MR      B'lLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a^  follows: 

Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Wiis  laid  on 
the  tabl- 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
*"in  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 


The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  .tmendment  No  66  Page  42,  line  25. 
after  .Administration,  insert  "to  travel  per- 
formed 11.  connection  with  major  disait«rs  or 
i':nergen.,  IPS  declared  or  determined  by  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974;" 

MOTIO.V     OFFEKFD     BY     .MR      BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Die  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  BoLA.ND  moves  !!.;>.•  tl-"  House  recede 
:rom  iu>  disagre-emeni  to  .he  amendment  of 
tiie  Senate  nura'>ered  6fi  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  :> greed  to 

A  motion  to  rc-corusider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
wih  'iesignate  tne  next  amenoment  m 
disagreemer.t 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  67:  Page  45.  line 
23.  After  proceedings'  Insert  "except  for 
travel,  per  diem  and  the  costi  of  preparing 
materials  lor  the  public  record  m  proc^^ed- 
ings  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con'ro!  Act 
(15  U.S.C  2605(41  lAi  I  Nothinj,-  herein  af- 
fects the  authority  of  tl-.e  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Conjnission  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Salety  .^ci  (15  U.S.C. 
2056  et  seq  )". 

Mr>rir;N    OFFFRLD    FY     MR      BOLAND 

Mr  BOL.\ND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein 
With  an  ajnendment.  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  a-mendment.  In- 
sert the  following  "  Nothing  herein  affects 
the  authority  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Conrunission  p..irsuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.SC. 
2056  et  seq  )  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  a.*^  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE'>KER  p:o  xernpoTe  The  Clerk 
wi!l  des  gr.ate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  45  strike 
out  all  alter  line  23  over  to  and  including 
line  5  on  page  46  and  insert : 

Sec  411.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  un- 
der existing  law  or  under  an  existing  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  an  existing  law, 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  contracts  for 
any  consulting  service  shall  be  limited  to 
contracts  which  are  (1)  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  available  for  public  inspection, 
and  (2)  thereafter  included  in  a  publicly 
a-ailable  list  of  ail  contracts  entered  into 
within  twenty-four  months  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  list  is  made  available  to  the 
public  and  of  all  contracts  on  which  per- 
formance has  not  been  completed  by  such 
date  TTie  list  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  b?  updated  quarterly  and  shall 
include  a  narrative  description  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  each  such  contract. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR      BOLAND 

Mr.  BOL.AND  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
mot-on. 

The  Clerk  read   as  follows: 
Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from    its   disagreement    to    the    amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  there- 
in. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuxjre  The  ClerK 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No  69  Page  46.  strike 
out  lines  6  to  13,  inclusive,  and  insert 

Sec.  412.  NoiwitlLstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  .^ct  for  each  department  or 
independent  agency  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  2  per  cen- 
tum: PTOi~ided  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  budget  authority  provided  by  this 
.■^ot  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY    MR    BOLAND 

Mr  BOL.AND  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow  s : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  !!;;»•.  the  House  recede 
from  its  disapreenicnt  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nu.mbered  69  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendnien.t  a>  Jo'iiows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  st.'icken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert   t;.e  i'y.\o-*:n^ - 

Sec  412  Nofaithstanding  smy  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  Act  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  2  per 
centum:  Proridcd.  That  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  each  appropriation  ac- 
count, activity,  and  project  for  pavments  not 
required  by  law.  the  amount  reduced  shiall 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  Prmtded  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration   " 

Mr  MILLER  o:  Onio  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  pentlemar.  yield' 

Mr  BOL.'VN'D  1  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  tiie  pentie.man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  I 
see  on  page  20  of  the  report,  lor  section 
412.  that  we  still  have  the  2-percent 
reduction  amendment  in  the  bili  Yet 
the  gentleman  has  slated  that  he  thinks 
It  IS  essential  to  point  out  that  within 
the  S4  billion  reduction  the  bill  include- 
a  2-percent  reduction  totahng  nearly 
SI  billion 

Now.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  $1  billion  due 
lo  the  2-perceni  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered, and  which  was  approved  here  on 
the  Hou.se  floor,  is  that  correct' 

Mr  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  langua<.:e  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  v. as  retained  with  modifica- 
tion in  the  conference  rejwrt.  and  that 
2-percent  reduction  resulted  m  a  SI  bil- 
lion reduction  m  budget  authority 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Th.e  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  recons.der  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
di.sapreement 

'T'\,„  „„,.,TiHment  reads  as  follows  : 

Senate  amendment  No  70  Pape  46  strike 
o CO  i-i  to  20,  inclusive,  and  insert 

Sec.  413.  Except  as  other .>ise  p.*..  >iea  by 
law.  no  part  of  a-v  an-'o-^-i-^mr  rrn'?'-r"^. 
in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
by  anv  executive  aeency  as  referred  to  In 
the  Olf.ce  of  F><-dera;  I>rocurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq  )  for  a  contract  for 
services  unless  such  executive  aeency  (1> 
has  awarded  and  entered  Into  such  contract 
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I'l  .'ui.  .  ompUatice  with  surh  Act  antl  the 
rf<  ■  i"ii';  ■-  promulgated  thereunder  and  (2) 
rrq  ;  r  iiiiy  report  prepared  pursuant  to 
s!i.  f.  '  iiTuct.  '.ncludlntj  plans,  evaluations, 
s'Mdies  analyses  and  manuals,  and  any  re- 
p.  ir!  prepared  by  the  agency  which  Is  sub- 
stantially derived  from  or  substantially  In- 
cludes any  report  prepared  pursuant  to  such 
(A)  the  contract  pursuant  to  which  the 
contract,  to  contain  Information  concerning 
report  was  prepared  and  (B)  the  contractor 
who  prepared  the  report  pursuant  to  such 
contract 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR    BOLANIi 

Mr  nOLANn  Mr  S|H-ak>->r  I  ufTcr  a 
motion 

Tlir  Cleric  read  as  f oUow  s : 

Mr  H<iiANt>  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
frorii  !•  ,  (I  sureement  to  the  amendment 
of  f:f  •  1  •■  numbered  70  and  concur 
from  Its  dlsaf;reement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  w  .i,^  igreed  to. 

A  motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No    71:   Page  46.  after 
line  20.  Insert: 

Sec  414  (a)  No  appropriations  made  avail- 
able In  this  An  shall  be  obligated  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  cause  obligations  from  the 
total  budget  authority  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  establishment,  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921.  or  any  major  administrative  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
-September  30.  1981.  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
for  the  last  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  or 
15  per  centum  for  any  month  in  the  last 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  TTie  Director  of 
the  onice  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence 'vlth  respect  to  any  program  or  activity 
If  the  Director  determines  in  writing  that 
*he  waiver  Is  necessary  to  avoid  a  serious 
ilisruptlon  In  carrying  out  such  program  or 
ft'-tlvlty 

(b)  Not  liiU"  'han  forty-f'vp  tin-.'!  iiVer 
the  end  of  ea'-n  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  head  of  each  department  and  establish- 
ment shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Director 
of  the  CMnce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
specifying  the  amount  of  obligations  In- 
curred durln?  the  quar'er  and  the  percentage 
of  total  available  budget  authority  for  the 
dscal  year  which  the  obligations  constitute. 

ic)  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  keep  the  Commit - 
•pes  on  Appropriations  fully  Informed  of  ac- 
■lons  taken  to  carry  lut  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  includlnt;  any  walvera  granted, 
arid  slial!  prompt iv  rt>port  in  writing  any 
si'imtiin  '.II  vh-r-i  • 'If  .  h'li-Fitlons  of  any  de- 
pur- !i-,.':it  «;iii  <";-,i'.!ishrm  :,t  exceed  such  re- 
j  ilrpjuciits  r.i|i"-  ':i)i;i  pursuant  to  a  waiver 
Ni.*  later  ihn:.  ;>.■  eriit)er:il.  1981.  the  Direc- 
tor ^hnl.  <^ut)n  -  i  ••port  to  the  Committees 
on  ApproprlH'iris  ,,ri  the  resulU  of  the  re- 
qi::rements  .  '  •(  ,s  section  and  actions  taken 
under  this  se.  -ii.  i  .ucludlng  the  effects  upon 
pri)cur<'mer.t  a.-i.i  .ipport l.inment  processes 
to^e-her  with  a;.-,  reoommendattons  th<> 
nirector  con.'Ulers  '»ppropr:tii e  Concurreir 
with  the  .mbr^ilital  of  the  report  to  the  t'om- 
mlt'ees  on  .Appropriations  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Director  shall  suhnlt  a 
copy  or  siuh  rep<irt  u>  the  C  imptroDer  Cle:i- 


eral.  who  shall  promptly  review  that  report 
and  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions an  analysis  of  the  report  and  any  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral considers  appropriate. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  BOLANO 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Mr.  Boi.AND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

Ihe  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  73:  Page  46,  after 
Una  20.  Insert 

Sec.  416.  All  unresolved  audits  currently 
pending  within  agencies  and  departments, 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  resoUed  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981  Any  new  audits,  involving  ques- 
tioned expenditures,  arising  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  resolved  wUhln  six 
months  of  completing  the  Initial  audit  re- 
port. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoLA.ND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
frori  iUs  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  73  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  loUows  In  lieu  of 
the  section  numt>er  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "^IS". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  iimendment  in 
ULsagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

St-natt  amendment  No  74  Page  4ij  after 
,lne  20,  insert 

Sec  417.  Each  department  and  agency  for 
■vhlch  appropriations  are  made  under  thl^ 
Act  shall  take  Immediate  action  tl)  to  iir,- 
pro'.e  ihe  collection  of  overdue  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  dep.irtment  or  apency:  (2|  to  bill 
ititerest  on  delinquent  debts  as  required  by 
*ne  Federal  Claims  Collection  Standard.s:  and 
i:!)  to  reduce  amounts  of  such  debts  wr.iten 
off  as  uncollectible. 

MOTION    OmaiEb    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOI  \N'^)  \n  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Boi  AND  moves  that  tl.e  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  nnd  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
tie  section  number  named  In  said  amend- 
ment.  In-sert  "416" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

•able 

The  SPK.XKM;  jto  tt  mpore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  tlic  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  ;i:>iP!.i!:!:rnt  reads  as  follows: 
-e    .!.•  :i:i    :.  i.i..  i.t  No.  76.  Page  46.  after 
line  20.  Insert: 


OtJTLAT     SCHEDt-'LES     AND     REPORTS 

Sec.  4!9.  Departments  and  independent 
agencies  receiving  appropriations  In  excess 
of  $50,000,000  under  this  Act  shall,  witnin 
thirty  days  following  enactment  submit  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Appropriations  of  the  tAo 
Houses  Of  Congress  a  schedule  of  anticipated 
outlays  for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1.  19h0.  ITiese  Departments 
and  agencies  shall  also  submit  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  re- 
ports .showing  actual  outlays  for  the  preced- 
ing quarter  and  any  necessary  changes  in  the 
schedule  of  outlays  originally  submitted.  In 
the  event  a  department  or  agency  determines 
that  Its  total  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year 
will  vary  by  more  than  1  per  centum  from 
the  total  projected  In  its  original  scheduie. 
It  .shall  immediately  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  a  re- 
vised .schedule.  Unless  disapproved  by  bom 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  within  hi- 
teen  legislative  days  after  submission,  the 
department  or  agency  mar  Implement  the 
revi.sed  outlay  schedule.  Departments  and  in- 
dependent agencies  shall  submit  copies  of  the 
outlay  schedules  and  reports  required  nerem 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Offije  concur- 
'ently  with  their  submission  to  the  Housj 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  anaylze 
the.se  schedules  and  reports  and  a-^sess  their 
implications  for  Congressional  budget  ana 
appropriations  policies  and  submit  the  re- 
sults of  Its  analyses  on  a  tlaiely  basis  to  tnt 
Committees  on  .Appropriations  anl  Budge's 
of  the  two  Houjses  of  Congress. 

MOTION    OfTEREO    BT    MR      BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  Hoise  receae 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  aniendnent  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therel.n 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  U^u  o: 
the  section  number  ncmed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert    "417". 

The  mowion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wus  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  Amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amend  mem  reads  as  follows' 

Senate  amendment  No.  77:  Page  46,  after 
line  20.  Insert; 

Sec.  420.  Notwithst&ndlnp  ar.y  othe.  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  amount  appropr'ated 
by  this  Act  for  the  dscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  for  any  department,  ajieucy. 
or  InstrumentaJlty  of  the  United  Stales 
Government,  which  Is  available  to  pay  for 
or  conduct  advertising  or  public  relations 
activities  Is  reduced  by  10  p«r  centum. 


Mr  BOLA.NU.  .".;.-  rfpfM.-ior.  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f cllow.s : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  Li; ..t  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numljcred  77  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amead- 
ment.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  418  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  amount  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sop- 
temtier  30.  1981,  for  any  department,  agency. 
or  InstrumentaJlry  ot  the  Unl'ed  States 
OT.ernrno!:'     wtiich    Is    availaVve    to    pav    for 
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or  conduct  advertising  cr  public  relations 
activities  Is  redu'-ed  by  10  per  centum: 
Profidcd.  That  tht?  section  shall  not  apply 
to  fundi  provided  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

_j  H30 

SOCIAL   SECURITY   DOES   NOT   PAY 
FOR  WEI  J' ARE 

(Mr.  PICKLr  askca  :.n<l  was  gi\eii 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneotis  matter  ' 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  highlighted  a  let- 
ter 10  the  editor  which  typifies  an  er- 
roneous impre.s.cion  frequently  found  m 
social  security  discu.ssions  Tnat  is  the 
impression  tnat  social  security  payroll 
taxes  are  u.-^ed  to  pay  for  AFDC,  SSI,  or 
otner  wellire  programs. 

This  is  wrong.  Social  .security  payroll 
taxes  ha/e  ne%tr  paid  for  these  pro- 
grrms  Tlie  confusion  tomes  becau.se 
there  are  man.'  pro -rams  besides  the 
one  we  commonly  think  of  a.s  social 
security  included  in  the  large  body  of 
law  called  the  Social  Security  Act.  How- 
ever, social  security  i^ayroU  taxes  [>ay 
only  for  the  social  security  prograni.^; 
Retirement,  .suivivrrs.  disability  awd 
hospital  ii.suran':e  a  part  of  medicare'. 
AFE>C,  SSI.  medicaid,  and  all  other  pro- 
rirams  are  pad  for  from  the  general 
fund. 

This  is  an  important  distinction  to 
keep  in  mind.  Following  is  a  letter  I 
vtrote  to  the  Washmrrton  Post  about 
this  matter: 

DECSVBFK  1,  1980 

Lit'or  EdiiO'-: 

A  letter  en  tilled  Take  AFDC  Out  of  3of;-.al 
Sec'jritv"  printed  in  the  Waslxiup^on  Pos'- 
Thursday  "V-enr.tic:  £''.  1P30.  .'as  in  serlo-is 
error  In'the  letter  K  Johnsoti  of  Alexandria 
a^i•ue^  tliat  welfare  programs  si;ih  as  AFDC 
shou'd  not  L>e  paid  for  with  social  !>ec.u".ty 
funds  Johnson  maJces  an  understf.rda.ble — 
bit  it.cx)rTe^t — point 

The  fact  Is  that  AFDC  is  paid  for  '.n«li 
general  .'■oveiuies.  The  social  se-iurlty  pay- 
ruU  tax  pays  only  for  the  so~;i.  .security  re- 
tirement, survivors,  disability  and  hoeplta; 
insurance  (a  pert  of  Mertl.-irc  ppogram.^ 
SocUl  security  taxes  have  ne-CT  paid  for 
welfare  pnigranis-  -and  properly  .so. 

This  is  a  common  conluslon.  tis  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Post  hlgh- 
lieht?<l  thts  trroneouE  letter  in  a  box  whcj 
they  p-iRted  it  The  confusion  comei  he- 
..■aust  tiiere  at-e  niar.y  proeiams  besides  whAt 
"^    commonly    called    ".iocial    security '    in- 

.ded   In  a   l.'-rge   body   of   law   co.iectlvely 
lUed  the  Social  Securi'y  Ac'-. 

But  the  contusion  does  not  change  the 
fact:  socl&l  security  taxes  pny  only  'or  social 
security  programs  1  hax-o  listed.  AFDC  SSI 
and  other  vrotfare  p-xigrains  are  paid  for 
from  .he  general  revenues. 

This  is  uri  important  point  to  Keep  tn  mlna 
as  the  country  and  the  Contrest  tackle  the 
many  Importent  Lst-nes  laclrg  social  security. 

with  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J    PiCKl-E. 

Chanman.  Soc-ial  Security 

Subcommittee 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  Ol-i  H  R.  8u61, 
DISITIICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker,  1  call  up  the 
'.•onference  report  on  the  bii!  'H.R.  8061 ' 
malLinK  a;jpropnations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  ot  Columbia  and 
other  activitie.^  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  t!ie  revenues  of  .said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1931.  ar.d  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  '.'f  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered lis  having  been  read. 

For  conference  report  .and  .statcmen. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 21   1980.' 

The  SPEAKER  iTO  tempore.  The  gen- 
llcinitr  from  California  Mr.  Dixcn  ■ 
will  be  recognued  for  aO  minutes,  iind 
i:ie  gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr 
PuRSFLL  >  will  be  reco^iizcd  for  SO 
minultt. 

The  Chair  recogi  izps  the  gentleman 
fron>  California    Mr.  Dixon* 

OtNFBAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  -onsent   that  all   ?ierrbe«  may 
have  5  iegjslrttive  '-ays  in  t\hi  h  •^o  revise 
u.d  extend  iheir  remark?  on  rh'    con- 
f rente  i  report   jnder  -.  onsideraiion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oojccuon  to  the  .cqjcsi  n2  'he  gen'le- 
inan  f:ot:i  Caaiorr.ia' 

There  was  no  objettioi.. 

Mr.  r>IXCN.  Mr.  Spea'^er.  I  yielu  my- 
self such  time  a^;  1  may  cousimie. 

Mr  Si'cakcr,  I  am  pJcaseU  to  pte^ent 
Lo  the  Housfr  ^he  conference  report  cr. 
the  fiscal  year  1981  District  o:  Coiumbia 
appiopriatiun  biil  As  m.\  coKeagues  v.il! 
recall,  the  bid  was  passeu  by  the  House 
on  September  3  and  by  the  Scni  te  on 
November  17.  There  were  44  Senate 
amcndmentr  (o  the  ricus'  biii  The  joint 
conference  ommitttr  inet  on  Novem 
b'-r  20  ann  2:.  i^nu  the  co.iftrtnjf  repc;\ 
nas  filed  November  21. 

Before  I  comment  o»i  the  vapious  as- 
pects oi  the  conference  agreement,  i 
would  'ike  to  point  out  the  serious  prob- 
lem the  coni<-ree£  had  to  overcome  :ii 
conference  And  that  is  tnc  House  bill 
reflected  an  amendment  adopted  on  the 
floor  recucing  the  Federal  paymer.i  by 
$6  billion  but  that  amendment  did  not 
reduce  budget  authority. 

In  other  words,  revenues  to  tht  Dis- 
trict were  redi^eri  by  $6  m.llion  but  there 
was  no  offsetting  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thoritv  on  the  obligation  or  outlay  side 
of  the  citys  budget.  The  District  is  -f- 
quired  to  have  a  baiancea  budget;  that 
Ls  its  revenues  must  equal  its  obliga- 
tions; while  the  budgets  for  the  Fe-deral 
departments  and  agent  ics  include  only 
the  -obligation  side  cf  the  equation  and 
do  not  concern  them.selves  at  all  with 
♦he  financing;.  That  is  left  to  the  Foierrl 
Treasur>  which  borrows  whatex  er  m.oney 
i.s  reqiiireci  to  pay  the  bilis  lo  cover  che 
obligations  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  DLstrict  does  not  have  that 
luxury. 


What  I  am  saying  here  is  the  House 
bill  was  out-of-balance  by  $6  million. 
This  iminediateb  put  the  House  at  a  dis- 
advar.tape  at  the  corference  and  al- 
though tiie  Senate  bill  was  '•balanced"  it 
left  out  some  of  tne  items  which  the 
Hou.se  leit  strongly  aooui  such  as  funds 
to  ir.crease  :he  uniicr.'ned  personnel  in 
the  PoMce  Department.  In  addition,  the 
.aniruage  which  arcomplislied  the  $6  mil- 
'ion  cut  in  revenues  exempted  :rom  any 
reductions  the  Police  and  Fire  Dejjart- 
mer.ts.  w.iich  account  f'.r  $159,657,700 
or  ever  10  percent  ol  the  total  operating 
budget  of  the  District  government.  This 
meant  tha*  the  2-percent  cut  m  revenues 
traiiSiated  into  a  great  ^r  percentage  cut 
ill  I'.e  I)iidgets  of  th^  other  rperating 
r.gencies.  and  the  Senate,  of  course  did 
not  go  along  v.ith  that  proposal 

Not  o'.ly  that  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
conference  agr'^en.eit  provides  funds 
that  will  only  i  oi'or  aji  ettitr.atei  b  per- 
cent coKc-of- living  salary  mr'iease  while 
;riost  en.-.ilo.vees  in  the  Federal  agtncies 
and  here  :ii  tne  legislative  brand'  are 
receiving  a  9  tiercenr,  cost-of-iivins  in- 
crease, alma^t  tww  as  much  r=;  «e  art 
providing  District  employees. 

So  you  Tan  see  h'.t  w.ih  the  House 
being  very  insistent  on  reston-ig  lunus 
•J  provide  Ijr  aidilioi.a!  police  ofScera 
?nd  ihc  fi  'n  uiat  many  of  the  items  ii; 
tho  two  version."^  ot  t.ie  bill  vere  iic-t  .n 
controversv.  :■,  hecame  aimost  impc<^sio-e 
to  proDortionf»tr;i-.  cut  ^-pe-cpri  ac.-o»s- 
the-board- esuevi  \llv  when  tnere  were 
'r  "^e  ticket  it/  nis  thht  we  were  trying  <^o 
protect — and.  at  the  s-.me  time  prov;  > 
f  mdlng  for  vev  e?.^e"it:al  p^05:?ms  for 
tl-e  District  of  Columbia;  progranriS  for 
tiie  Office  on  Aeing.  fhe  Commi^^ioTi  en 
the  Arts  and  iiuman:ties.  the  IX-rait- 
.1  em  of  ?ioasir.g  and  Commumty  De»cl- 
Ojjment.  ^lublic  educr.tion.  the  care  and 
freatmeni  ci  ch.?  rnentsUy  retarded  ht 
Forest  H:i ven  and  othe-  very  rectssary 
.ijograms 

With  that  nackground.  Mr.  Speaker. 
:  _t  me  rcirmient  on  the  conf  erenc<?  agree- 
ncnt. 

In  Federal  funds,  the  t.-or'srees  reccrr- 
n:>iiiC.  .i  ^otal  of  S491.''82.700  for  ^scal 
1981.  This  is  541,089,400  ttlow  'he  "rudg- 
ei  recue';t,  s:8.9!9.9C0  bslcw  the  House 
allowarcc.  ard  «2.293.o00  above  the  Ser- 
ate  propo'-al  Ovc-.  11.  M--.  Spenfcer.  and 
I  wf.ixt  to  stres;  'his  p.::n'.  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  lurdi  i.^.'"luded  l"-.  this 
ccnfercn'^e  agreement  is  *?,6.4<*  300  be- 
low th-  ;^:dget  nut:io;ity  nnd  outlay  al 
locations  e;tablished  by  section  302  --f 
•he  Budge*  Act.  alir.cst  $20  mil'ior.  :ur- 
thf-r  under  the  allocations  than  the 
House  bil!  which  ".as  $11  524.400  urder 
t.ne  budget  resolution 

A  total  operating  budget  of  51,520,- 
:25,100  i,  r'i"cv!ded  for  the  District  of 
Columb.rx  government  for  fisca'  1981  un- 
der the  agreemert  reached  b\  th?  con- 
ferees This  amount  Ls  $2,604,000  less 
than  the  budget  request,  1^3,065  5C0  above 
tht  H()U.-e  allowance  an.l  $4.1.309  over 
the  Senate  prnposa:.  Howevei.  the  coni- 
vtrison  with  tne  House  bill  is  net  a  fair 
•  •omparison  sin.e  the  House  bill  did  not 
reflect  $3,315  000  which  is  ui  the  Senate 
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bill  and  the  conference  agreement  to 
reimburse  the  city  for  demonstration  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  the  House  Rule 
Act.  This  request  arrived  too  late  for 
consideration  by  the  House  On  a  truly 
comparable  basis,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  J449.500  below  the  level  funded 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  many  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills,  and  oiio  of  the  most  signlflcart  wavS 
the  level  of  police  funding.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  iiretty  much  with  the 
House  position  and  added  $6  million  to 
the  police  budget  On  page  8  oi  the  joint 
statement  the  conferees  have  expressed 
their  concern  at  tne  low  level  of  stattin^ 
of  the  uniformed  police  force  and  have 
directed  that  no  further  reductions  be 
made  below  the  current  level.  The  con- 
ferees have  also  directed  District  offi- 
cials to  move  asgre.ssively  toward  a  hir- 
ing and  trainint;  program  to  bring  the 
employment  level  above  3.800  filled 
sworn  police  officer  i.x>sitions  without 
delay. 

District  officials  test! lied  during  the 
hearings  that  the  anticipated  strength 
of  thu  uniformed  police  force  would  be 
I.RSO  filled  pasitions  as  of  September  30 
1980.  Mr.  Speake.-,  our  subcommittee  in- 
fenris  t<>  watch  this  matter  closely  dur- 
ing the  next  several  months. 

For  the  Office  on  Aj:ing.  the  full  budget 
retjuest  of  S2.504  700  has  been  approved 
This  will  permit  tiie  oflice  to  expand 
transportation  and  escort  services  for 
senior  fiti/ens  in  addition  to  providin,; 
home-delivered  meals  and  homemaker 
and  chore  st  rvices  The  Commission  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  will  rece'.ve  a 
total  of  $551,100  to  strengthen  its  role 
as  the  city's  legislated  state  arts  apency 

In  the  area  of  housing,  action  by  th^ 
conferees  will  provide  a  total  of  $5,036,- 
600  to  establish  four  new  hoasing  pro- 
grams geared  to  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come iamilies  These  f und ,  are  expected 
to  generate  additional  private  financini, 
for  housing  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment in  our  Nations  Capital.  Another 
vital  area  is  jobs,  and  the  conference 


agreement  provides  a  total  of  $14,590,100 
for  various  programs  aimed  at  providini' 
opportuiutics  to  adults  with  de|)endent.s 
and  young  people  who  need  to  acquire 
job  skills  in  order  to  find  meaningful 
employment 

The  conferees  have  requested  District 
officials  to  provide  a  report  describing  the 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
viding summer  jobs  and  the  city's  efforts 
to  provide  meamngful  employment  op- 
portunities to  young  people  in  the  city 
For  public  education,  the  conference  ac- 
tion provides  an  increase  of  $1,230,000  to 
help  offset  reductions  m  classroom  teach- 
ers. A  total  of  $275,599,700  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  school  .system  in  fiscal 
1981  In  addition  the  (onference  agree- 
ment provides  $60  266,600  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
coming  year 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conferees  are  con- 
cerned over  the  operation  of  Forest  Ha- 
ven the  city's  instit  tion  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
The  I  onference  agreement  includes 
S'JO  5  million  for  the  operation  of  this 
taciHly  in  fiscal  1981  It  is  my  under- 
standing; that  funding  for  Forest  Ha- 
ven has  more  than  doubled  over  the  past 
few  ^cars — from  S8  8  million  in  fiscal 
1976  to  $19  1  million  in  fiscal  1980  to  $20.5 
million  in  1981.  Even  so.  there  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  that  the  level  and 
quality  of  care  received  by  patients  havi 
i.ot  kept  pace  In  an  effort  to  monitor  the 
situation,  the  conferees  have  requested 
that  monthly  reports  be  submitted  to  the 
Hoii.se  and  Senate  legislative  and  appro- 
priations committees  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Under  public  assistance  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  restore  25  investigator 
positions  in  the  Office  of  Eligibility  Re- 
view for  the  purpo.se  of  reviewmg  welfare 
rases  which  should  lead  to  the  removal 
of  ineligible  recipients  from  the  rolls  and 
a  reduction  in  the  pavment  error  rate 
.Along  with  restoring  the  investigator  po- 
sitions, the  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.8  million  ;n  the  public  a.ssist- 
ance  account. 


Under  capital  outlay,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  total  of  $220,908- 
400  which  IS  $35,489,400  below  the 
budget  request,  J,J6, 989.400  below  the 
House  proposal  and  $2,893,900  above  the 
Senate  allowance.  The  conference  al- 
lowance includes  $30,447,000  for  the 
crosstown  water  main  and  $14  million  to 
replace  the  75-year  old  McMillan  Water 
Treatment  Plant  In  addition,  a  total  of 
$15,094,000  IS  included  to  replace  obso- 
lete and  deteriorated  elements  of  the 
city  s  highways  and  bridges  and  S20,- 
324.000  Ls  provided  for  the  Districts 
contribution  to  the  construction  of  the 
Metro  subway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  language  which  was  in 
the  House  bill  prohibiting  the  use  o: 
Federal  funds  to  perform  abortions  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  rape  or  incest  or  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

Mr  Spejiker.  while  this  conference  re- 
port does  not  include  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  neither  does  it  include 
all  of  the  items  in  the  Senate  bill,  ti 
order  for  a  conference  to  be  successful, 
there  iias  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  confi-recs  to  compromise  It  is  my 
feeling  this  conference  agreement  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  assisted  me  on  this 
bill,  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Pi'rsell'  who  as  the 
ranking  member  has  been  extremely 
helpful  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ,Mr. 
Natcher  I  for  his  advice  and  counsel 
drawn  from  his  many  years  as  chairman 
of  thi.<^  .subcommittee  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority staff  for  their  fine  work  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  table 
which  summarizes  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  table  follows: 


DISTRICI  Of  '.OlUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  Bill,  I9S1  (H.R.  «06I>— CONfERENCC  SUMMARY 


Bidi'  t  »5ti- 

N  ^A  hud|Pl        ma*.**;  fif  oe* 

(obl<{atronal)        (obliiitional) 

authority,  'itcai     auti.oni/.  .ucal 

Item  year  1980  year  1981 

(I)  (2)  (3) 

TITU  I 

TIMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON 
fINANCIAL  OVERSIGHT  Of  THE 
DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Salaries  and  eipeniet (7.  000.  COO 

TITLE  II 

DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 
FEDf^AL  FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  c( 

Columbia .  276.500,000       1301,000.000 

'ederal  contribution  to  the  police 

offken      and      fire      hghlers', 

ttuheri .  and  ludges'  retnemFnt 

lundJ.     ..  S2. 070, 000  12,070  000 

Payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement 

lor  water  and  srwer  servii.es  to 

federal  facilities 10,500.000  8,100.000 

Inauiural  eip'nses 1.330,010 

Demonstration  eipenies '.  _  3.315,000 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Catumbla  for 

capiUloullay .  103,870300  166.057,000 

Total   Federal  funds  to  Disltict 
ol  Columbia.    . .  W.  940. 100         i3I.  872, 100 


Ne*  bu(1|ct 

(obliialional) 

autl-jrit,. 

House  bill 

(*> 


Np«  bjdiet 

(ubiitational) 

authority 

Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budiet 

(obligatinnal) 

authority. 

Confer  ence 

(6) 


Coitcrence  action  compared  with— 


Fiscal  year 
1980 

<7) 


Budfet  eili- 
mates,  1981 

(?) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


1290, 645,  500        (296.  000,  000        }295.  400. 000 


-17.000,000 


18,900.000 


- 15,  €00,  000        +U.  7S4.  500 


-jeoo.noo 


52, 070, 000           52, 070. 000  52, 070, 000 

8,100.000             8,100,000  8,100,000  -2  400.000 

1,330,100             l,3M,  100  1.330.100  -f-1.330. 100 

3,315,000  3.315,000  +3,315,000 

157.557.000          127.673.700  130,567,600  -(^26.697.300 


-1-3.315.000.     .. 
-  35, 489,  400        -26. 989. 400      +1. 893, 900 
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Budjet  esl 

Ne«  budget         mates  o'  neo 

(oWigationaH         (obliialional) 

authoiily,  fiscal      authoiiti.  fiscal 

year  1980  year  1981 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Ne*  budge! 

(obligational) 

authonty 

House  bill 

(4) 


Ne*  tudgef 

(oDhgalionaO 

authority 

Senate  bili 

(M 


Ne*  budget 

(Dbhgat'onal) 

auttionty. 

Conteience 

(6) 


'e'ence  actor  -orrpareo  witf-— 


Fiscal  year 
198C' 

'7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates 1981 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
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DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 
Operating  Expenses 


Governmental  direction  and  support 
Economic    development    and    reg- 

ulation  (16,127,000)        (29,4M,400) 

PuWic  safety  and  justice...      (298.750.900)       (336,980,200) 

By  transfer,  fiscal  »i»f  1980 (1,146,800) 

Public  education  system (315.396,800)      (390,482.800) 

Rescission  (-6,177,400) 

Human  support  services ..         (356.  859.  500) 

Transportation  services  and  assist-  ,     ,.  .^ 

ance  (92.084,100)       (147,150.800) 

[n.iionmental  services  and  supply...       (82,007,900)        (41,960.400) 
Personal  services  (63,521,500)        (25,305,300) 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest (120.457,300) 

Pensionfunds  (16997.900) 

Inaugural  eipenses "■^^'iSS' 

Demonstration  eipenses i'JIeSSSJ 

Water  and  sewer  enterprise  fund (81, 116,200) 


(570,067,800.)      (184,  C:19. 900)       (V82,  178, 400)      (i«5  8fcliOO. 


(27.  99S.  000) 

(342,696,100) 

(7b4.  000) 

(392,241  lOO) 


(382,017,000)       (275,082.200) 


(30,269.700) 
(347,187,000) 

(392,  75b,  90C) 

(385,759.800) 


(i64  728  900)  (-(-$14,661,100)  (^n09DOC: 

(29,111800)     (-(■12.984,800)  (-339  600) 

(352  70b  600)     (^53  954.700)  (-fib  72b.  400) 

(-1.146.800) 

(393, 9b€,500)     (-(-78,559,700)  (+3.473.700) 

(+6.177.400) 

(381  742  000)     (  +  24.882.500)  (-275.000) 


(+J2, 5S0, 500)  (-51,132.200) 

(+1,116.800)  (-1157,900) 

(-^10  009.500)  (  +  5  518600) 
(-754,000) 

(  +  1.711.400)  (  +  1200,600) 

(+6,659  800)     (-4,017  800) 


(147,150,800) 
(41.960,400) 


(M7  919,000) 
(43.126.000) 


(+768.200) 
(+1,165,600) 


(147  919,000)     (  +  5b,834,900)  (+768.200) 

... ..., U3.126,000)     (-38  88!  900)       (+1,165,600) 

(25'305'30O)  - (-63521,500)    (-25,305,30    0)(  I  25, 305, 300) 

<-120  457,300)     ..    - 

(-11,997,900)  -.-- 

'(i,33b.io6)  (i. 330,100)  (1,330.100)       ^  +  l, 330.100) ;-.-i-iii-iii;- 

(3  315  000)  (3  315,000)       (  +  3  315  000)  (-f3, 315, 000) 

(8i   116  200)        (82  190,200)        (82  190  200)     (+82  19C  200)      (+1,074,000)      (+1,074,000) 


ToUl,  operating  expenses (1,426,093.300)  (1,523.729.100)  (1.517.059.600)  (1.519.713.800)  (1.520,125,100)     (+94,031.800)       ("3.604,000)      (+3.0«.»0)        (-(-411,300) 

By  transfer,  fiscal  year  1980 (1,146,800)  (754,000) (-1,146.800)  ( - 7>a. tAW)     . - -^^---^--. 


Capital  Outlay 
Capital  lutlay 


(164,347,500)      (256.397,800)      (247.897,800)      (218,014,500)       (22C  90S  400)     (  +  56.560.900)^  (-35,489,400)     (-26,989,400)     (+2^893.900) 

Total  District  of  Columbia  funds.  (1?WW^  (1,  780,  126, 900)  (1,  764,  957,  400r(U37r7fflr300)  '(lyM^OH.  MO)  T+TsoTsst  TOO)  1^39,  M3rw7^(:-23,»3,9O0)     (+3,  305,  200) 
By  transfer,  fiscal  year  1980_. - (1, 146. 800)  (754.000)  (-1,146,800)  (-754,000)     -. 


RECAPITULATION 

Grand   total     new   budget  (oMiga- 
tionat)  authority. 


449,940,300         531,872.100         509.702,600         488.488,800         491.782.700       +40.842.400        -41.089.400 


-18,919.900        +2,293.900 


Consisting  of: 
lempprary  Commission  on  financial 
Oversight  of  the  District  of  Co- 

lumbia 7,000.000     

District  of  Columbia; 

Federal  funds  to  the  District  of 

Columbia                                         442,940,300  531.872.100 

Distnctof  Columbia  funds....     (1,590,440,800)  (1,780,126,900)  (1, 
transfer,  fatal  year  1980  --  (1,146,800) 


-7,000,000 


SaHlKfiH  488,488800  490.782.700  +47.842,400  -41,0n.4n  -1*.91?.»S  ^f  Sf  22S> 
retSf.^O)  (1.737,728.300)  (1,741.033  500)  (+150.592.700)  (-39.e93.«»)  (-23.»3.900)  (  +  .305,200) 
(7$4,000) (-1,146.800)         (-754,000)   


509.702.600         488,488.800         490,782.700       -t-47. 842, 400        -41.099,400        -18.919.900      -r2. 293. 900 


Wr   Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

niv  lime, 
Mr    PURSELL    Mr    Speaker.    I    mcU: 

:'.\^f'!f  suih.  tinif  a.s  I  mifiht   con.'iume 

Mr  .S}if:.;-.iT  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
'  :  .',!iT>'!:i  1-  ri'por! 

It   ;,  .1   i-;<hm;   rei)iirl   tliat   hold.s  firm  on 
!!.!■  arf:i.s  thi.s  body  find.s  \w\s\  important 
Ui  an  urban  area    Job,'^,  hou.sini;,  .'iafelx 
and  eily  vitahty 

A.'^  in  the  roinnutlfM'  reiKirt  for  Ihi." 
.il)l)r(.»priation.s  bill,  the  House  h;i.s  m- 
'  liuied  directives  in  the  conference  lan- 
L-'iaKe  to  instill  the  concept  of  lonp  range 
lilanninK  and  rapiUil  outlay  pro.tecus 
•Aiih  moanmK  to  tiie  goal  ol  downtown 
revitahzation  Thi.s  emph;i.siK  will  prod 
k'rowth  m  the  ritys  revenue  .sources  and 
■.v:;i  revitalize  the  businc.s.s  district  of 
Wa.'.hint.'ton.  U.C,.  by  attracting  service- 
onented  businesses  and  rfKieveloping 
(iowntown  residential  areas 

For  instance,  a  one-time  appropriation 
of  $1  mjllion  is  approved  to  est,4\blLsh  a 
vacant  building  and  land  purcha.se  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  acquisition  of  va- 
cant buildings  or  land  for  reiLsc  iis  low 
or  moderate  inreme  hnusinK  h  dual  pur- 
!)ose  IS  served  here  by  providing  housing 
and  redeveloping  buildings  or  land  that 
have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  Further,  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  9  million  ha.s  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Washington  Convention 
Center  ofBce  to  help  promote  the  new 
con\ention  center,  which  will  serve  as  a 
boon  to  downtown  businesses 

To  me,  there  is  not  a  more  important 


part  of  any  city  budget  than  this  A  plan 
for  5  or  10  years  down  the  road,  address- 
ing the  major  changes  needed  to  make 
tlio  Disinrt  of  Columbia  viable  m  the 
next  decade,  i.-  the  most  valuable  and 
direct  shot  in  the  arm  to  any  urban  cen- 
ter It  LS  particularly  important  with  re- 
gard to  the  unique  position  the  District 
of  Columbia  faces  in  needing  FVderal 
approval  of  its  budget  The  Congress 
nt^eds  to  .see  the  long  range  development 
plans  We  need  to  .sec  how  we  can  funda- 
mentally support  a  budget  and  be  able 
to  effectuate  the  city's  priorities  so  that 
the  urban  vitahty  goals  can  be  realized 
Like  it  or  not.  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
over.see  that  budget  until  the  law  is 
<  h;u"iged  Tliose  of  us  who  support  home 
rule  would  prefer  the  city  to  decide  their 
own  financial  matters — and  be  ulti- 
mately responsible  when  a  criSLs  erupts 
But  until  full  home  rule  evolves  the 
.Members  of  this  legislative  body  must 
have  a  funding  policy  that  we  can  bring 
to  the  House  ffoor  and  r>ass 

Wfiile  long  range  planning  is  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  budget  package  I  find  most 
imixirtant.  there  are  certain  other  items 
that   many   of  you  are  interested  in 

Through  the  years,  under  the  ven.-  able 
and  respected  leadership  of  the  former 
subcommittee  chairman.  Bill  Natcher. 
the  police  force  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
was  built  up  to  reasonable  levels  This 
action  directly  affected  the  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  crime  rate.  At  a  time 
when  the  city  warts  to  reduce  the  pohce 
force  we  find  the  rate  of  crime  increas- 


ing dramatically,  particularly  m  the  last 
:■;  months  when  uniformed  officers  on  the 
streets  have  been  reduced  We  cannot 
tolerate  this  in  an  area  that  is  visited  by 
thousands  from  all  over  the  country  and 
trom.  other  nations  The  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  not  tolerate 
police  reductions  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
hypoL-niiral  in  forcing  the  hand  of  big 
brother,  the  Federal  (Government,  the 
Hou.se  pa.ssed  a  police  budget  at  the  fiscal 
\ear  1980  level.  $6  4  million  over  the 
amount  requested  by  District  officials. 
We  bring  to  you  in  this  conference  report 
S6  ol  the  $6  4  miUion, 

Yes.  I  support  home  rule  and  the  right 
of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  decide 
their  own  fiscal  rate  But,  again,  I  feel 
the  Congress  ha.s  a  final  responsibihty  to 
prevent  what  man\  of  us  believe  to  be  a 
serious  mistake  oy  city  officials  Part  of 
the  reason  for  the  strong  action  we  have 
taken  is  that  District  residents  them- 
selves appealed  to  us  to  mtervene  against 
the  Mayors  cutback  decision. 

In  closing.  I  Lhink  you  will  find  in  this 
package  a  good  faith  effort  at  reducing 
the  bureaucratic  web  of  District  govern- 
ment employees  which  should  increase 
efficiency  and  reduce  costs  The  operat- 
ing expenses  included  m  this  appropria- 
tions bill  meet  the  needs  of  the  District's 
residents  it  ls  meant  to  serve.  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  conference 

report. 

n    1440 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr    UIXCJN    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iroin  Ohio 

Mr    MILLKH  of  Ohio.  Mr   Speaker,  I 
Lhank   the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

AmendineiU  No.  2,  which  deletes  the 
language  reducing  the  Federal  payment 
by  $6  niillion  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate,  a  2-percent  re- 
duction that  I  had  offered  to  the  bill.  I 
heard  the  chairman  o  fthe  committee  a 
few  minutes  ago  say  there  were  some  blg- 
ticket  items  that  they  were  unable  to 
reduce,  but  1  first  entertained  the 
thought  of  instructing  the  conferees  I 
would  like  It  made  clear  whether  we 
actually  have  a  reduction.  It  appears 
that  the  House  bill  was  $509  million  and 
that  the  conference  agreement  is  $490 
million  The  conference  report  you  are 
bringing  back  to  the  House  is  almost 
$19  million  under  the  amount  of  the 
bill  when  the  bill  left  the  House.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  DIXON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  reducing  the  bill.  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  a  motion  instruct- 
ing the  conferees 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  SiHjaker.  its  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion.s  Subcommittee  and  a  conferee  on 
this  bill,  I  declined  to  sign  this  con- 
ference report 

My  decision  was  based  upon  the  con- 
ference increase  of  $4  7  million  above 
the  House-passed  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  increases  above 
House- pa.ssed  amounts  for  DC.  govern- 
ment operation-s  and  social  services  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

House  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  dele- 
tion of  the  House-pas.sed  Miller  of  Ohio 
■mendment.  which  cut  2  percent  or  $6 
million  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Comnuttees  rwommended  $296  6  mil- 
lion Feticrul  payment 

The  Miller  amendment,  offered  as  a 
protest  in;ii:i  •  the  enormous  Govern- 
ment HI'  ;!;  1...I  y  and  wsiste  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  (  (  1  iiibiu,  was  adopted  on  a  218- 
to-l44  \    '.  (.    tiie  House  on  September  :) 

Its  adopt u)ri  still  provided  a  Federal 
payment  of  $290  6  million  in  the  House- 
passed  bill— an  mcreaseof  more  Itian  $14 
million  above  the  fiscal  year  1980  Federal 
payment  Ut  the  city. 

This  FederiU  payment  Ls  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  $.ifi7  million  in  other  Fed- 
eral funds  that  the  District  government 
is  exptHted  to  receive  in  Fiscal  year  1981 

Mr  SiH>aker.  the  comparative  dollar 
amounts  shown  at  the  end  of  the  confer- 
ence report  are  somewhat  musleading 

They  indicate  that  the  conference 
agreement  ls  about  $19  million  below 
the  House- piLs.sed  bill 

This  IS  because  the  cuiiference  agreed 
with  the  S«^nate  by  cutUng  $27  million 
in  Federal  loaius  for  capital  ouUav  from 
the  Hou.se -piLssed  amount. 

This  $27  million  is  money  that  the 
District  govorninent  planned  to  spend  on 
variotLs  .nreet  and  other  capital  improve- 
ment projecUs  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
to  the  Federal  Trea.surv 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  coiiferpnie 
added  funds  above  the  House  allnwanr.- 
for  many  of  the  cjtys  administrative  and 
social  agencies 


Press  reports  have  indicated  that  the 
reason  for  the  $4  7  million  increa.se  over 
the  House- pa.ssed  Federal  payment  was 
to  prevent  the  District  from  laying  oflf 
more  than  300  uniformed  policemen. 

But  the  House-passed  bill  with  the 
MUler  amendment  setting  the  Federal 
payment  at  $290  6  million  already  as- 
sumed full  funding  for  the  police  posi- 
tions. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
agreed  with  the  Mayor's  position  that  the 
300-plus  policemen  .should  be  laid  off  in 
order  to  make  even  greater  increases  in 
social  service  areas  of  the  DC  budget 

The  conference  report,  while  wisely  re- 
jecting the  planned  police  layoffs,  also 
allows  substantial  increases  in  social 
of  the  DC.  budget  which  provide  no  in- 
centive for  the  city  to  reduce  unnecessary 
spending  and  outright  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  ask  the  District  government  to  get  by 
with  the  House-passed  increase  of  $14 
million  in  its  Federal  payment,  instead 
of  the  $19  million  increase  contained  in 
this  conference  report. 

The  city  s  population  is  steadily  declin- 
ing, and  is  now  about  20  percent  lower 
than  10  years  ago.  according  to  the  1980 
census. 

School  enrollment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  now  more  than  23  percent 
lower  than  10  years  ago 

Yet  the  cost  of  government  in  the  city 
of  Washington  has  increased  about  60 
percent  just  in  the  last  5  years,  and  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  by  the 
public  .school  system  has  almost  doubled 
since  1970. 

A  major  reason  for  the  continuing  es- 
calation in  government  costs  in  the  city 
is  that  23  percent  of  all  the  city's  resi- 
dents are  on  welfare. 

Rather  than  allowing  the  size  and  cost 
of  government  and  welfare  programs  to 
keep  on  skyrocketing,  one  would  expect 
that  the  city  could  find  ways  to  eUminate 
the  oppressive  laws,  government  regula- 
tions, and  other  policies  that  discourage 
more  business  and  light  industry  in  the 
city  of  Washington — thus  denying  pri- 
vate sector  employment  for  its  citizens 

One  way  for  Congress  to  encourage 
such  positive  action  is  to  hold  the  line  on 
Federal  funds  and  subsidies  to  the  city 

Throwing  money  at  problems  does  not 
solve  them 

I  am  disappointed  by  the  philosophy 
repre-sented  by  this  conference  report,  be- 
cause the  city  has  shown  by  its  misman- 
agement and  profligacy  that  it  needs 
strong  leadership  and  restraint  from 
Congress  in  order  to  put  its  house  in 
ordi^r  • 

Mr.  DIXON  Mx  Speaker  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    OISACREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  first  iimendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment   No    1 :    Page  2,   line  3, 

strike   out    ■$296,645,600"    and    ln.sert    $296  - 

000.000". 


MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MR     DIXON 


Mr  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Dixo.v  nioMs  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  tiie  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follow.^  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  pioposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert 
the   following:     ■$295,400,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

For  reimbursement  for  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  connection  with  demonstration 
activities  as  authorized  by  section  737(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Qovernment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198.  approved  I>eccmber  24,  1973 
(87  Stat  824;  DC  Code,  sec  l-827(b)) 
$3,315,000 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR     DIXLiN 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  DuoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment   No.  8:   Page  5.  line  2, 
strike  out    ■$342,696,100 '■  and  Insert  "$347- 
187.000'. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     DtXON 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fioni  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert   the   following:    "$352,705,600". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No  10:  Page  6.  line  12. 
strike  out  ■$392.245. lOC"  and  Insert  '$392.- 
755.900'. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     DIXON 

Mr  DIXON  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  DtXON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following:   "$393,956.500" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 
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The  amendment  reads  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  21  Page  10  after 
line  23.  insert: 

Demonstration   Expfnses 

For  reimbursement  for  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  demonstration 
activities  as  authorized  by  section  737(bi  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorj:anizatlon  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198.  approved  December  24.  1973 
(87  Stat  824:  DC  Code.  sec.  l-827(b)). 
$3,315,000 

MOTION    OFFEBED    BY  MR     DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  36:  Page  17,  line  4. 
strike  out  '■35.268  '  and  insert  "35.037  " 

MOTION    OFFERED    HY  MR     DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  number  propo.sed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  "35.313". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  final  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  17.  line  8. 
strike  out  "$30,960"  and  Insert  "30,729". 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR      DIXON 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  DixoN  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the 
number  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:   "31.005". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


JOINT   FUNDING   SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT    F.XTENSIO.N' 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  'S  1835'  to  extend  the 
Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1974, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

Mrs  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin;: 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Govemmcnt  Oper- 


ations explain  the  nature  of  this  bill,  the 
Joint  Funding  Simplifitaiion  Act'*  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  BROOKS  I  woiUd  be  pleased  to 
do  SO-  S  183.5  extends  for  an  addiUonal 
5-yeai-  period  the  Joml  Funding  Simpli- 
fication Act  ol  1974  which  has  expired 
The  purjjose  of  that  act  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
FedenU  gnuit-m-aid  sy.stem  by  permu- 
ting tlie  use  of  more  simphfied  and  uru- 
fonn  admintslrative  rules  and  proce- 
dures in  insiaixes  where  a  State  or  local 
governmcnl,  or  a  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, develops  a  multipurpose  proj- 
ect drawing  funds  from  two  or  more 
assistance  programs  administered  by  one 
or  more  F'ederal  agencies. 

An  applicant  for  such  assistance  nor- 
mally mu.st  file  separate  applications  for 
each  of  tiie  .several  programs  included  in 
the  project,  and  the  administrative  rules 
and  procedures  for  processing  these  ap- 
plicatioiiii  may  differ  substantially  anions 
llie  programs  and  agencies,  Tlie  act  has 
helped  to  alleviate  this  difficulty  by  pro- 
viding authority  to  exi>edite  the  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  such  projecus. 
and  by  simplifying  procedures  for  their 
administration  alter  approval  For  ex- 
ample, It  h;i.s  permitted  the  use  of  a 
single  application  form  and  a  compre- 
hensive proiiress  report  instead  of  .sepa- 
rate applications  and  reports  to  each 
participating  Federal  agency,  and  a 
joint  or  coordinated  financial  audit  ar- 
ranged by  one  agency  on  behalf  of  all. 

Tlic  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  and  by  our  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  is  actually 
an  economy  meiisure  and  will  cause  no 
increase  in  funds.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  its  estimate  of  costs 
said: 

If  participation  In  joint  funding  projects 
were  to  increase,  the  Federal  Government 
would  probably  realize  a  small  savings,  t>e- 
cause  fewer  reports  and  less  stafT  would  be 
required  to  admliuster  jointly  fimded  proj- 
ects. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  significant 
legislation. 

Mrs  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman   for  his  explanation 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  non- 
controversial  and  I  am  hopeful  that  all 
Members  will  give  it  their  support 

The  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act 
was  enacted  in  1974  to  enable  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  combine  and  coordinate 
funding  from  several  Federal  agencies 
m  support  of  a  single  grant  pro.iect 
through  the  joint  funding  process,  A  lo- 
cality can  minimize  problems  inherent 
in  applying  to  several  funding  sources 
individually  and  in  adminLstenng  a  pro.i- 
ect under  different  sets  of  procedures 
and  requirements. 

The  existing  Joint  Funding  Act  ex- 
pired in  February  of  this  year.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  simple  extension  of  the  program  I  urge 
the  House  to  do  the  same  today 

The  subcommittee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  L.  H.  Fountain  re- 
ported this  legislation  by  voice  vote  be- 
fore the  Thiuiksgivmg  rece.ss  after  hear- 
ing testimony  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  our  colleague 


from  Tennessee.  Marilyn  Lloyd  Bor- 
QUARD,  Both  urged  support  of  the  bill. 
Joint  funding  is  an  important  concept. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have 
been  59  joint  funding  projects  and  appli- 
cations representing  269  individual  grant 
awards  totaling  $60  million  in  Federal 
assistance  Obviously.  $60  million  in  the 
over  $90  billion  Federal  aid  system  is  a 
minuscule  amount  A  reason  that  joint 
funding  has  been  underutilized  has  been 
tliat  the  Federal  agencies  do  not  encour- 
age potential  applicants  to  use  this  ap- 
proach Each  agency,  it  seems  cannot  be 
troubled  with  anything  other  than  their 
0WI1  bureaucratic  procedures  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  executive  branch  to  place  a 
higher  priority  on  such  projects  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  adnunistratior.  will 
seek  to  do  this 

Just  a-s  important  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  reform  the  existing  grant  .system.  We 
now  fund  over  $90  billion  in  aid  programs 
to  States  and  localities  Over  500  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  are  being  funded 
each  year  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas 
Frankly,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Congress  cannot  act  a.s  the  State  leg- 
islature, county  tward.  or  city  council  for 
the  rest  of  America  I  would  .hoF>e  that  m 
the  next  Congress  we  could  begin  to  sort 
out  the  prant  system  to  decide  which 
programs  should  be  handled  from  thi.s 
le\el :  which  programs  should  be  handlec 
from  the  State  level:  and  which  pro- 
grams should  be  handled  from  the  local 
level  Such  action  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  our  federalLst  system 
If  we  fail  to  act.  the  States  and  localities 
will  be  no  more  than  mere  administrative 
appendages  of  the  Federal  Go\emment- 
In  turn,  it  is  up  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  assume  those  responsibilities 
which  are  truly  theirs 
•  Mr  FOLTVTAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S  1835  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  t.he  Government  Ojiera- 
tions  Committee  ihLs  morrung  This  bill 
simply  extends  the  Jomt  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1974.  without  change, 
lor  an  additional  5-year  penod  The 
original  legislation  wps  handled  by  the 
Intergo\ernmental  Relations  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Subcommittee,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  chairuig, 

The  purpose  of  the  1974  act  was  to  m- 
crea.se  the  efficiency  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  system 
by  permitting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, a-s  well  as  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  develop  projects  draw- 
mg  funds  fron*  two  or  more  closely  re- 
lated Federal  programs  administered  by 
one  or  more  Federal  agencies 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  use  of  such 
jomtly  funded  projects  would  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  for  Federal  aid  re- 
cipients b\  enabling  them  to  use  a  single 
grant  application  and  a  smgle  report  for 
all  of  the  programs  included  in  the  proj- 
ect, and  also  by  establishmg  more  sim- 
plified and  uniform  rules  and  procedures 
for  administermg  a  project. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
was  made  resE>onsible  for  the  overall  ad- 
ministration ef  the  act 

Providmg  an  opportunity  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  package  closely 
related  grant  programs  into  jointly- 
funded  projects  has  merit  because  of  the 
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proliferutiini  ol  f-'wleral  Kr.mt,  pn>^;rilms 
that  has  tiikcn  pl.u  >■  m  recent  years.  We 
now  havo  approxuiuitely  500  assistance 
pn>L;ram.s  distributing  about  $89  billion 
a  \ear 

This  nianayement  device  enables 
grant  recipient.s.  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  overcome  the  burden  of  deal- 
ing separately  with  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  carrying  out  multi- 
purpose projects.  The  .loint  funding  de- 
vice is  intended  to  foster  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies  in  responding  to 
a  grant  application  for  funding  a  proj- 
ect involving  more  than  one  Federal 
assistance  program  By  coordinatim/ 
and  simplifying  agency  rules  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  the  joint  fund- 
ing process  might  also  enable  a  grant 
applicant  to  develop  a  multipurpose 
project  which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible. 

I  must  candidly  say  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  1974  act  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. Approximately  40  projects  have 
been  approved  under  this  authority,  and 
some  of  these  were  carried  over  from 
an  earlier  experimental  program. 

However.  OMB  recognizes  that  it  has 
not  done  an  adequate  job  of  adminis- 
fenng  this  program,  but  it  believes  joint 
funding  ha.s  considerable  potential  as  a 
management  tool.  This  is  also  the  con- 
clusion of  the  OAO.  which  has  reviewed 
the  program 

In  addition,  the  associations  repre- 
senting the  Governors,  mayors  and 
county  officials  favor  an  extension  of 
the  act  in  order  to  give  State  and  local 
governments  a  further  opportunity  to 
develop  successful  projects,  as  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities. 

Our  recommendation  for  reauthoriz- 
ing the  1974  act  is  based  both  on  this 
demonstration  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve any  appropriation  or  significant 
expense  to  the  Government  In  fact,  if 
the  joint  funding  program  actually  suc- 
ceeded m  generating  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  long-term  projects,  it  would 
prnbablv  save  money  for  the  Federal 
G  ■. iTtiii^ent.  and  also  for  the  State  and 
local  units  involved,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  paperwork  and  other  admin- 
istratr.  .■  i^pciuses. 

It  I,  ;.'.  tiiLs  hght  that  I  recommend 
appro\al  ul  s.  1835  in  order  to  reauthor- 
ize the  .Joint  Funding  Simphflcation  Act 
of  1974  for  an  additional  5-year  period  • 
Mrs  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr   Brooks)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk    read    the  Senate   bill    as 
follows : 

S  1835 
Be  If  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
13  of  the  Joint  Funding  SlmpllHcatlon  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  -flve' 
and  Inserting  "ten" 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.se<:i    and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on   the  tabic 


of:.n'fr.\i.  i.k.'WK 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Sp.akcr  I  ;isk 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remark-s  on  the 
Senate  bill.  S   1835.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCK  RFPURT  dN  HR  fi94:' 
INTERNATIONAL  SVcrRlTy  .WD 
DEVELOPMENT  r( )(  iPFR.ATTON 

ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  ZAP.IdCKl  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conftiiiut  nport  on  the  bill  <HR. 
6942 1  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  for  international  security 
and  development  assistance,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  refugee  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read 

<For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1980  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   iMr    Zablockii 
will  be  recoenized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr    Broom- 
FirLD'  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wi3consin  iMr.  Zablockii 
1450 
Mr    ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker    I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H  R  6942.  the  Interior  Security  and  En- 
velopment Act  of  1980.  IS  basically  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  as  previously  passed  by  the 
Hoasc. 

As  Members  know,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
measure  to  carry  out  programs  that  sup- 
port the  foreign  policy  and  promote  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 

The  conference  report  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $4  98  billion  m  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  a  reduction  of  $240  5  million 
below  th?  amount  previously  voted  bv  the 
House  and  $323  million  below  the  orig- 
inal executive  branch  request 

Mr  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  author- 
izations contained  in  H  R  6942.  there  are 
several  key  policy  provisions  which  are 
essential  if  the  President,  any  President, 
is  to  be  able  to  formulate  and  execute  an 
effective  foreign  assistance  program 

Of  the  bills  total  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations nearly  half  is  devoted  to 
promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  will  receive  $1  4  billion  in  for- 
eign military  sales  financing  and  $785 
million  in  economic  support  fund  eco- 
nomic aid  plus  some  further  amount-s  for 
American  schools  and  hospitals  there,  a 
total  for  fiscal  1981  of  about  $2  2  billion 
The  economic  support  funding  for 
Israel  is  to  be  entirely  on  a  grant  basis 
and  the  House  conferees  accepted  a  Sen- 
ate provision  to  make  it  a  straight  cash 
transfer. 

Egypt  wUl  receive  $550  million  in  for- 
ei>.cn  military  sales  financinc  and  $750 
imllion  m  economic  support  fund  eco- 


nomic aid  also  on  a  Kraiit  basis,  for  a  to- 
tal of  $1.3  billion. 

While  security  assistance  to  bolster  the 
defenses  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies  abroad 
and  economic  aid  keyed  to  our  vital  in- 
terests are  the  principal  items  in  the 
conference  report,  there  are  also  other 
provisions  of  interest  to  Members  There 
is  $59  million  to  help  with  the  mountuik' 
refugee  burden  and  $15  million  .specifi- 
cally for  Cyprus  refugees,  there  is  $1  6 
billion  to  assist  in  economic  development 
in  poor  countries;  $30  million  for  Amer- 
ican schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  $38  6 
milhon  for  international  narcotics  con- 
trol: and  $118  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  wh> 
we  should  be  acting  on  this  conference 
report,  since  similar  amounts  are  going 
to  be  mcluded  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion anyway. 

First,  let  me  say,  under  the  House  pro- 
cedures we  are  supposed,  where  possible, 
to  pass  authorizing  legislation  before  the 
appropriations  so  Members  can  set  ceil- 
ings and  poUcy  conditions  That  is  good. 
It  IS  responsible  and  the  proper  way  of 
legislative  practices. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  very 
worthwhile  policy  provisions  of  interest 
to  Members  which  will  not  become  law 
without  this  bill. 

For  example,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes the  substance  of  the  House-initi- 
ated  provision  to  give  the  President 
special  funding  transfer  authority  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  up  to  $250 
million  without  regard  to  existing  lim- 
itations when  such  a  tran.sfer  is  impor- 
tant to  U.S.  security. 

The  bill  provides  for  $50  million  in 
transfer  authority  within  the  economic 
support  fund  to  meet  emergencies  in- 
volving the  national  interest. 

It  likewise  provides  for  $50  million 
borrowing  authority  from  other  accounts 
to  meet  international  disaster  situations 
when  existing  disaster  aid  funds  are  in- 
adequate. The  latest  example  of  where 
this  type  of  authority  might  have  been 
used  is  in  the  disaster  assistance  for  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  in  Italy. 

Another  House  provision  which  the 
Senate  accepted  with  modest  modifica- 
tion is  that  establishing  an  Africa  Devel- 
opment Foundation  from  funds  already 
allotted  to  AID 

In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  will 
be  beneficial  to  our  Government  regard- 
less of  which  party  is  in  power. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  for  this 
reason  the  Reagan  transition  team  had 
no  objection  to  proceeding  with  this  leg- 
islation which,  as  I  said,  has  been  bipar- 
tisan from  the  very  start. 

The  conference  report  is  needed  to 
protect  and  promote  this  country  s  inter- 
est abroad  in  the  year  ahead. 

I  urge  overwlielming  passage  by  the 
House. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  nn  time. 
Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yiel'i  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legi.slation  we  have 
before  us  today  is  vitally  important  to 
our  national  and  collective  security,  and 
I  support  this  conference  report. 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  total  of 
$4  98  billion  for  programs  in  support  of 
international  military  and  economic 
security  and  international  stabUity  im- 
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portant  to  U.S.  national  interests.  It  also 
addresses  important  humanitarian  con- 
cerns These  programs  help  strengthen 
our  friends  abroad,  maintain  U.S.  access 
to  vital  raw  materials,  and  promote,  over 
the  longer  term,  markets  for  the  good.'^ 
and  services  our  econonuc  growth  re- 
quires. Moreover  this  conference  report 
provides  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  foreign  policy 
The  authorization  level  recommended 
bv  the  conferees,  after  rigorous  consid- 
eration, is  mindful  of  the  condition  of  our 
own  economy  and  the  competing  de- 
mands on  the  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayers.  Therefore,  the  total  author- 
ization, while  adequate,  is  $240.5  million 
bilow  the  House  bill,  nicludmg  the  10- 
percent  cut  wnich  was  passed  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  conference  report  especially  pro- 
vides us  With  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate our  willingness  to  help  our  friends 
and  maintain  our  security  and  economic 
interests  in  the  Near  East  In  particular, 
the  legislation  helps  serAe  our  Mideast 
security  needs  by  authorizing  SI. 4  billion 
in  foreign  military  sales  credits  to  Israel 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  conference  re- 
port includes  S785  million  in  economic 
support  funds  lESF'  for  Israel  and  $750 
million  for  Egypt.  This  assistance  is  vital 
to  maint&inini,'  economic  and  political 
stability  of  those  important  US  friends 
who  are  at  tlie  center  of  the  continuing 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  long-term 
.settlement  of  the  critical  Middle  East 
situation. 

The  legislation  also  provides  necessary 
.support  to  our  good  friends  and  NATO 
allies.  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  regard  to 
N.\TO  I  am  iJleased  that  Greece  has  now 
been  reintegrated  into  the  military  wing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  in  tins  renewed  capacity  will  be 
'ven  better  able  to  counter  the  ever- 
crowing  Soviet  threat  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area. 

I  would  especially  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  conference  report  is  designed 
to  help  foreign  countries  help  themselves. 
Because  of  the  increased  emphasis  upon 
recipients  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense needs  through  the  purchase  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  from 
their  own  resources,  grant  military  as- 
sistance continues  to  be  replaced  b.\   a 
foreign   military   sales   credit   program, 
which  composes  the  largest  part  of  our 
security  assistance  program.  Moreover, 
in  regard   to  this  credit  program,   the 
conferees    adopted    a    provision    which 
eliminates   the   requirement   that  Con- 
gress authorize  and  appropriate  10  p?r- 
ce.it  of  the  total  amount  of  the  worid- 
wide  foreign  military  sales  credit  pro- 
grams, since  the  U.S.  guaranty  against 
these  loans  already  stands  at  nearly  $1 
billion.  In  so  doing,  the  conferees  were 
not  only  able  to  save  the  American  tax- 
payers S261.6  million,  but  also  provide 
for  our  worldwide  security  requirements 

The  conference  report  iiiso  helps  to 
meet  our  security  requirements  by  pro- 
viding for  additional  flexibility  in  the  aa- 
ministration  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs.  In 
particular,  the  legislation  provides  for 
added  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  se- 
curity assistance  programs  by  allowing 
the  President  to  dr^w  do'.vn  $50  milhon— 


net  $10  million  as  in  current  law— in  de- 
fense articles  and  services  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  furnish  emergen- 
cy military  assistance. 

Moreover  the  Prej-ident  is  provided 
with  new  special  authority  by  which  he 
can  use  waiver^  to  provide  foreign  as- 
sistance. Additional  flexibility  was  aiso 
provided  by  the  conferees  in  regard  to  an 
increase  in  the  commercial  arms  sale 
celling. 

Most  importantly,  the  conferees  al- 
lowed for  more  attractive  costing  ar- 
rangements for  our  unique  and  valuable 
international  military  education  and 
training  programs.  Moreover,  given  the 
importance  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, and  the  ever  growing  Cuban  and 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
conferees  recommended  that  the  admin- 
istration consider  modest  international 
military  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  economic  area,  the  conference 
provided  the  President  flexibility  to  re- 
spond in  emergencies  v.here  U.S.  na- 
tional int<.>rests  urgently  require  eco- 
nomic aid  The  conference  version  in- 
cludes contingency  authority  to  use  up 
to  $50  million  in  the  ESF  account  m  such 
critical  circumstances.  The  conferees  aJ- 
so  have  pro'ided  for  ?25  million  in  ESF 
for  Portugal,  $5  million  of  wnich  is  in- 
tended for  disaster  reiiei  for  the  Azores. 
The  conference  >  ompromise  authorizes 
a  total  of  SI  3  bihion  for  functional  ae- 
velopmenl  assistance  in  sucn  area*^  ■  s 
health,  agriculture  and  nutritior  ."^on. 
than  half  of  the.se  funds  are  for  azr^- 
culture  and  rural  development  projects 
to  help  the  rural  poor,  and  i>a.ticularly 
small  farmers,  to  increa.se  food  produc- 
tion and  their  meager  farm!;,  uicomes. 
Assistance  under  these  accounts  also 
helps  the  poor  in  Third  Woild  countries 
to  improve  their  basic  health  conditions 
lA)  reduce  staggering  infant  mortality 
rates  and  enable  them  to  lead  more  pro- 
ductive lives. 

This  legislation  provides  for  funds  for 
a  variety  of  other  significant  programs 
including:  the  grassroots  level,  person- 
to-person,  self-help  as.=istance  provided 
by  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  aid  to 
American  .schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 
and  supplemental  funds  for  refugee 
relief. 

With  the  many  security  problems  in 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Asia,  not  to  mention  the  increasing  So- 
viet arms  buildup  there  is  at  this  time 
a  gre-at  need  for  the  United  States  to 
join  Its  good  friends  and  allies  in  seek- 
ing new  and  better  ways  to  collective 
security.  In  this  regard,  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  today  contains  several 
important  provisions  to  better  assist  the 
security  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
face  of  growing  Soviet  adventurism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  program.s  and  authorities  in  this 
f'onference  compromise  are  an  invest- 
ment of  sorts  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  promote  our  national  mterests  in  a 
dynamic,  often  volatile,  world.  While 
some  of  iLs  may  not  be  enthusiastic  about 
every  provision,  nevertheless,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  tiie  conference  re- 
port. 


•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
.support  of  the  conference  report  to 
HR.  6942.  the  International  Security 
i.nd  Development  and  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi'  for  his  leadership  in  the  con- 
ference committee. 

There  are  many  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  but  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  several  in  particular. 

First  this  legislation  contains  impor- 
tant economic  and  military  assistance 
for  Israel  and  Egypt  which  is  essential 
for  the  contmued  progress  of  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  The  bill  ear- 
marks $785  million  for  Israel  and  $750 
million  for  Egypt  from  the  economic 
support  ttmd.  and  also  provides  $15 
billion  of  military  assistance  for  L'lrael 
and  $550  miUion  for  Egypt.  I  strongly 
support  this  assistance  to  Israel  and 
Egypt,  and  I  supported  an  increase  m 
the  funding  level  for  Israel  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Israel  is  our  staunche.st  ally  m  the 
Middle  East,  the  only  staole  democracy 
111  an  area  susceptible  to  revolution  and 
Soviet  influence.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
the  resulting  disarray  m  Arab  unity, 
especially  the  bellicose  moves  by  Syria, 
are  only  the  most  recent  examples  of 
why  Israel  must  be  supponec  as  a  stable 
and  dependable  ally.  It  i.-.  clearly  in  our 
oAn  national  inures'.  ;c  s'joport  D-rael 
in  thi".  most  iimtaoie  and  r-.ctt  essen- 
•ial  are'i  of  ih?  world  Om  commitment 
to  peace  in  tJ:at  urea  l<;  paramount,  and 
t-ais  a."  -iMance  to  Israel  and  Egypt  will 
nelp  to  insure  that  both  countries  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  burdensome  costs 
o:  tlie  peace  treaty. 

Another  provision  in  the  conference 
report  which  I  strongly  support  is  that 
which  allows  for  the  use  of  the  e<;uiva- 
ient  of  SIO  million  in  excess  Pakistani 
rupees  for  a  narcotics  program  in  the 
isolated  Gadoon  region  of  PakLstan  The 
Gadoon  r.^gion  is  a  major  opium  pro- 
ducing area.  Initially,  the  program 
would  call  for  building  a  road,  and 
building  it  m  a  very  labor-intensive 
fashion,  in  order  to  divert  some  people 
from  the  very  labor-intensive  task  of 
growing  opium. 

The  second  objective  of  building  the 
road  would  be  to  enhance  enforcement 
of  Pakistan's  tough  antinarcotics  laws. 
The  road  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
police  to  visit  this  area.  Then  the  United 
States  would  seek  funding  from  other 
interested  nations  in  order  to  develop  a 
long-term  income  replacement  program, 
and  to  work  for  integrated  rural 
development. 

Let  me  also  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  is  permitted  by  the 
Glenn  Symington  provision,  as  nar- 
cotics a.-^sistance  is  allowed. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  pom"  out 
that  the  Pakistani  Government  has 
taken  a  very  unpopular  stand  locally  in 
totally  bannmp  opium  production  There 
are  areas  of  Paki.stan.  especially  the 
Gadoon  region,  which  are  extremely  iso- 
lated, and  really  rather  autonomous 
These  tribal  areas  are  difficult  fcr  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  to  control— and 
the  tough  antinarcotics  laws  really  out- 
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law  a  way  nf  life  \vhjch  has  existed  for 
hundreds  of  ypi. rs 

It  is  in  efforts  like  these  -to  control 
narcotics  at  thi*ir  source  tiiat  v,"  will  bt 
able  to  reduce  tlio  fiood  of  narcot.cs  com- 
ing into  this  coun:r>  This  pri>gri'Ti 
shiuj  1  be  a  useful  first  step  in  changing 
what  is  produced  m  the  Oadoon  regior 
After  the  road  :s  built,  hopefully  an  iii- 
icrnational  effort  cur  be  made  to  obtain 
funding  from  .thcr  countries  with  an 
cpidm  proble.Ti  to  i'elp  develop  ti-c 
Gadoon  rfijion  v.aC  provide  income  re- 
placement for  tie  people  there. 

The  beauty  of  tnis  provision,  offerea 
b;-  Senator  B.den.  is  that  it  use:i  excess 
cuirencies.  and  will  not  cost  the  t.ix- 
payers  any  U  S  dollars.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCia  Mr  SpcaI.er,  1  have 
no  further  requests  lor  time,  and  I  yiel'i 
batk  the  balance  of  my  tin;e 

Mr  Speaker.  I  mo'/e  the  pre^  ious  qxie'  - 
tion  on  ihp  confr  rence  report 

Th3  pre\iOus  question  was  orderec. 

The  conlereuce  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  mc*tion  lo  reton-silcr  wa.'  laid  on  thie 
tab'e. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  that  ai:  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  cays  kt  which 
to  ;•<  v.se  and  extcTid  their  remarks  on 
the  confevencc  :eport  ju^v  agreed  to. 

The  .SPE-\KER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Hai.l  of  Texas' .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  i^e.itlenian  irtmT  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  "■>  <i'ii«-ti,. 


NATIONAL  bCli^NCr  f'0inn3AT10N 
AUTHORIZATION  fiJSD  KQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN  SCIENCE  AND 
TLCHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PUQUA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  m-  ih  •  Senate  bill 
S  ;>68'  to  proniote  'he  luli  use  of  hu- 
man reso'orce.s  in  science  and  technology 
through  a  comprehensive  proKrara  to 
inax.mize  the  iioientiai  coniribuiion  aiid 
advancement  of  women  in  scientific, 
professional,  and  technical  careers  aiul 
to  authorize  approijriations  for  activi- 
ties for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  years  19fci  and  lPd2,  and  foi 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tile  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  cuuiereiice  report  .s  con- 
sidered as  havinn  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedinrf.>  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
oer  21,  1980.) 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr  Fkj'ai  will  be 
recoginzer  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Hollen- 
BECK)  will  be  recogni;:ed  fir  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recotmi/es  tiie  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr  IYoda)  . 

Mr.  PDQUA.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  veld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SjieaKer.  tiie  Hoa^e  and  Scnj.te 
conferees  have  resolved  tn?  difference^ 
in  the  House  and  Senat*  versions  of 
HJl.    7115    and    S.    668,    the    National 


Science   FoimdatiOTi   Aii^lionzation    Act 
for  fi.scal  year  1981. 

When  tne  House  acted  on  the  original 
Senate  vers'on  of  S.  568,  it  struck  all 
after  ihe  enacting  clause  and  substi- 
tuted the  language  of  HR  7115.  This 
substitution  produced  a  number  of  dif- 
ferences for  the  conferees  to  resolve. 
Since  the  details  arc  in  print,  :  will  not 
elaborate  them,  but  will  give  a  brief 
summary  mghlignlirt  features  of  the 
coirpromise  that  dviserve  emphasis. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  thank  my 
.  olleagues  on  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence for  the  genuinely  constructive  at- 
titude thrt  made  a  reasonable  and  equit- 
able resolution  oractical.  Ceiiainly,  spe- 
cial tnanks  arc  due  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commutee  on  Science 
and  Techt-.ology.  the  genllen\an  from 
New  York  'Mr   Wydler  ' . 

I  also  esoecially  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Suncommit- 
tee  on  Science.  Research  and  Technology 
the  gontlf-man  from  California  (Mr 
Brown  .  and  the  raiiking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Sukx-ommittee  on  .Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Terjey  tMr  Hoi.i.enbecki  .  On 
the  Senate  side,  I.  of  course,  want  to 
acknowledge  the  leadership  au'l  initia- 
tives of  Senators  Fdward  Kennedy  and 
Orrik  Hatch,  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
comm.ftee  on  Health  ani  Scientific  Re- 
search. 

The  coniproini.te  bill  retains  most  of 
the  provisions  of  either  bill  As  a  result 
it  contains  a  section  called  part  B.  that 
corresponds  to  title  II  of  the  Senate  bill. 
In  part  B.  both  Senate  ai.d  Hou.se  initia- 
tives have  been  combine*'  t(i  promote 
c'jual  opportimit  les  for  women  ana  mi- 
norities V.I  science  careers.  Part  A.  the 
other  major  se -tion  of  the  bill,  details 
authoriiation  levels  for  research  anc 
'cience  education,  and  identifies  for  spe- 
cial emphasis  selected  research  or  educa- 
tion activities  other  than  the  reforms 
with  which  part  B  is  concerned. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $1,120,000,000.  a  figure  that 
lies  betv,ev.n  tlie  fiRures  originally  pre- 
pared separately  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  total  assured  that  no  major  re- 
search ci.'cgory  would  be  authorized  at  a 
level  lower  than  appropriation  bill  con- 
ferees are  presently-  considering.  At  the 
same  time,  it  also  recognizes  that  t>oth 
Houses  li;  d  earmarked  programs  for  spe- 
cial emphasis. 

In  particular,  the  Houre  bill  would  pro- 
mote programs  to  make  resear.h  results 
more  rapidly  available  to  those  who  could 
apply  them  to  indastrial  innovation.  The 
authorizf  d  level  for  engineering  and  ap- 
plied sciencf  reflects  that  emphasis. 

The  House  had  also  taken  special  pains 
to  reverse  a  continuing  trend  by  past  ad- 
ministrations to  give  less  support  to  sci- 
ence education  Appropnations  Commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  had  similar  concerns 
this  year,  and  tliat  sentiment  is  retlected 
in  their  bills,  as  well  as  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  now  being  considered.  The 
conference  summaiy  table,  which  I  have 
inserted  for  the  Record,  maicatos  that 
the  conferees  compromused  on  the  size  d 
tho  budget  authorized  for  science  educa- 


tion, but  agreed  that  the  few  set-asides 
or  earmarks  selected  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  are  just  two  other 
.terns  111  Part  A  of  the  jonference  report 
to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention. 
One  IS  the  proposed  program  called 
"Ocean  Margin  Urilling."  to  more  aggres- 
.^ivel>  explore  the  Earth's  crust  under 
the  ocean  margins  throus'h  a  new  drill- 
ing progran..  The  conferees  removed  a 
restnetion  that  would  have  delayed  the 
detailed  planning  for  that  enterprise 
Tne  comprdmise  authorizes  $4.5  million 
lor  that  purpose  This  authorization  ii 
consistent  with  the  action  of  the  two  ap- 
propriations committees  At  the  same 
tim.e.  ti:e  requirement  for  an  independ- 
ent rcv'i?*  and  cost  estimate  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  S<iences  is  retained. 

The  drilling  program  ha*  now  gained 
10  industrj-  participants  who  will  con- 
tribute hall  oi  the  financial  support,  and 
the  NSF  can  now  go  forward  to  the  next 
decision  point  in  this  joint  endeavor.  In 
atfiUt  8  months,  as  a  rp,sult  of  the  inten- 
sive planning  and  study  required  by  the 
ccnfeience  bill.  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  wisdom  o'  con- 
tinumg  this  program 

The  final  item  I  should  menticm  ic  a 
stipulation  that  affects  the  titles  of  re- 
search grants.  The  compromise  bill  re- 
tains the  stipulation,  originally  provided 
in  the  House  bill  that  ali  grant  titles  mil 
contain  a  brief  statement  of  tie  purpose 
of  the  research  The  conferees  agreed 
that  it  woiild  be  in  evc^yone's  interest, 
scientists  and  public  alike,  if  nonscien- 
tists  are  routinely  apprised  of  what  sig- 
nificance the  research  results  might  have 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  fairly  sums 
up  the  features  of  part  A  o:  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  describe  the  nature  of  part  B. 

The  genera]  aim  of  part  B  is  to  requir? 
the  National  Foundation  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  procram  to  .stiniiUate  in- 
creased participation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology by  women  and  by  i)eople  of  the 
minority  segment*  of  our  oopulation.  The 
legi.=.Iative  language  is  quite  broad  ;.nd 
quite  flexible.  More  specifit  directions  are 
given  in  the  Joint  Explanatory'  State- 
ment to  accompany  the  conference 
retvjrt 

Part  B  IS  a  blend  of  actions  laken 
Lndep>endentlv  by  both  Houses  in  their 
i.utho'-izalioi.  bills  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  The  House  bill  called 
for  a  study  and  re<:om.mendation  by  the 
President  aiid  his  advisers,  for  a  :K)mpre- 
heiLsive  administrative  and  legislative 
program  to  extend  science  and  technol- 
ogy career  opportunities  to  all  citizens, 
including  minorities  as  well  as  women. 
The  Se:;ato  bill  lociised  more  specially 
on  women  and  prescribed  an  institutional 
or  administrative  structure,  within  NSF, 
that  shoulft  be  created  to  carry  this  out. 

The  compromise  blended  the  position 
01  both  Hous<'s  and  removed  most  of  the 
detailing  of  the  provisions  to  the  ex- 
planatory statement 

I  believe  the  conference  rtport  is  an 
equitable  comproinLse  for  both  Houses, 
and  I  recommend  that  this  House  adopt 
the  proposed  conipronuse. 
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Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown  I  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  held  many,  many 
days  of  hearings  and  has  been  very  ac- 
tively involved  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion not  only  to  the  floor,  but  success- 
fully through  the  conference.  I  would 
certainly  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  cooperativeness  and  for  his  dedi- 
cation in  bringing  this  legislation  about. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  ne 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia 'Mr  Brown >. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  thank  the  di.stmguLshed  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  yielding  me  this 
:ime 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague,  the 
ch-iirman  of  the  Science  Committee  <Mr. 
Fu«UA  I  in  supporting  this  conference  re- 
port. I  want  to  commend  my  fellow  con- 
ferees as  well  as  members  of  the  Science 
Committee  for  all  the  hard  work  they 
nave  done  to  prepare  this  compromise 
lor  our  consideration.  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  our  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  us  is  a  very 
constructive  compromise  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
efTorts  of  the  other  conferees.  On  the 
House  side.  I  w'sh  to  commend  the  dis- 
tmuuisheii  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Fuqoa>.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  tro.m  Nca  York 
Mr.  Wydleh  > .  and  the  ranking  minority 
mem.ber  of  the  Subcommitte*?  on  S-^ience. 
Research  and  Technology  iMr.  Holi  en- 
beck  I  From  the  Senate  side,  I.  of  course 
want  to  acknowledge  the  leadership  and 
initiative  of  Senators  Edward  Kennedy 
und  Orrin  Hatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  re- 
tains the  main  thrusts  of  both  the  Horse 
and  Senate  bills.  For  the  most  part,  part 
A.  dealing  with  the  research  and  science 
education  programs  of  the  Foundation 
favors  the  emphasis  that  were  m  the 
House  version.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  confeiees  accented  the  House 
initiatives  »o  restore  funding  for  science 
education  ana  for  procrams  relating  to 
indastrlal  innovation  vvhich  the  Presi- 
Oent  had  deleted  in  his  March  budget 
reductions  Both  of  these  initiatives  are 
essential  to  stimulating  the  development 
of  new  technology  and  the  education  of 
technical  manpower  which  are  necessary 
for  the  i-nitalization  of  our  economy 
For  the  .vmain.ier  of  my  remarks.  1 
Aoulc  like  to  confine  my  comments  to 
part  E,  the  Equal  Opportunities  Act  por- 
tion of  the  compromise  bill. 

The  general  aim  of  part  B  of  the 
report  is  to  require  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  imdertake  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  stimulate  increased 
participation  in  science  and  technology 
by  women  and  minorities.  The  legisla- 
tive language  is  quite  broad.  More  spe- 
cific directions  are  g.ven  in  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  to  accompany  the 
conference  report.  I  am  personally  com- 
mitted to  vigorous  oversight  by  my  sub- 
committee of  part  B  to  make  sure  the 
Poimdation  achieves  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress expressed  in  the  bill  and  the  expec- 


tations 01  the  loi.lertx  s  contained  in  the 
statement  ol  rr.;.r..'Ler'.. 

Mr  Speak' r  I  strongly  endorse  the 
Scietice  arci  Technology  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Act  contained  in  part  B  ot  the 
conference  report.  In  the  original  House 
report  we  called  upon  the  President  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  policv  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  participation 
of  women  and  minorities  in  science  and 
technology  before  January  1981.  Tne 
House  report  also  called  for  a  policy  on 
impacts  of  science  and  teciinology  on 
women  and  minorities  The  legislative 
process  has  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
orignially  anticipated  so  we  are  nearly 
I'.t  the  House's  due  date.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Senate  has  come  forth  with 
compelling  testim.ony  which  suggests 
that  the  problem  of  increasing  the  par- 
ticipatio.i  of  women  and  minorities  in 
science  is  .=o  severe  that  we  must  address 
it  now.  The  conference  report  also  pro- 
vides mechanisms  for  evaluation  of 
future  needs. 

As  an  indication  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the.se  groups,  onl:,  10  percent  of 
scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in 
research  are  women.  Women  scientists 
experience  unemployment  rates  2  to  5 
times  higher  than  the  corresponding 
rates  for  men  in  every  field  of  science. 
Women  earn  less  than  men.  in  every  field 
of  science  at  ever>'  degree  level  ef  expe- 
rience of  professional  experience.  Minor- 
ity scientists  and  engineers  constitute 
only  4  1  oercent  of  all  scientists  and 
engineers  although  they  constitute 
.ipproximately  17  percent  of  the  labor 
force:  and  minority  scientists  and  engi- 
neers earn  significantly  less  than  white 
American  scientists  and  engineers. 

This  situation  simply  cannot  be  per- 
.-nitted  to  continue  It  is  a  gro.ss  injus- 
tice: it  robs  the  Nation  of  valuable 
scientific  and  technological  talent  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  increase  our  basic 
understanding  of  the  natural  and  the 
social  sciences,  and  it  deprives  u.=  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  skUls  without 
which  the  Nation  caimct  satisfy  the 
demand  for  economic  innovation.  We 
desparately  need  all  the  scientifir-  and 
technical  talent  we  can  rroduce  to  solve 
problems  concerning  the  en\  ronment. 
uhe  avoidance  of  v.ar.  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  institutions  to  accommo- 
date the  information  revolution.  In  the 
•Aords  of  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology report : 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  national  failure  to 
develop  the  soientinc  and  technical  potential 
ui  more  than  half  of  the  population  should 
he  corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise, 
r.  win  be  lncrea.'Jngly  impossible  m  meetina 
t-ntlcal  manpower  requirements  li  such  field."; 
as  cnglneerine.  where  shortages  a"  ready  ex- 
Lst  More  important,  the  quality  of  reocarch 
and  development  will  suffer  It  is  impossible 
to  claim  that  research  being  performed  b  ■ 
today's  scientists  aud  engineers  is  the  be.« 
which  could  be  supported  when  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  potential  scientists  and 
engineers  are  effectively  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  science  and  technology. 

In  sum.  the  Nation  simply  carmot  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  talent  of  half  of  its 
citizens;  it  is  also  not  right. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  figures  tmfonunately 
are  rot  tood.  Mr  Speaker.  In  chemistrj'. 
only  1  percent  of  the  comr'.c'ed  rr-,  earrh 


projects  were  directed  by  women;  in 
physics,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal investigators  were  women;  in 
inath<?mati':s.  4  percent  were  women,  in 
the  Earth  sciences,  approximately  3  per- 
cent were  women,  and  u.  computer  re- 
search ;ust  under  6  percent  were  women. 
xMost  important,  since  engineerinp  pro- 
vides the  greatest  opportunities  for  em- 
I'loyment  in  the  private  sector.  on;y  5 
percent  of  the  engineering  projects  fund- 
ed by  NSF  had  women  principal  investi- 
cators  Correspondingly,  the  number  of 
Aomen  w ho  have  engineering  degrees  or 
who  are  seeking  engineering  degrees  is 
relatively  iow. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  are  those  I  'itnow 
who  would  claim  there  are  not  enough 
qualified  women  researchers  or  minority 
researchers,  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  the 
funds  we  would  allocate  to  women  and 
minority  research.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  is  simply  not  the  case  ThLs  bill 
would  provide  for  approxiraatelj-  160  re- 
search grants  for  women  above  and  be- 
yond what  are  currently  being  funded. 
There  surely  are  far  more  than  160  high- 
ly qualified  wjmen  ready  able,  and  will- 
ing, as  the  phrase  goes,  to  pt  rform  hit'h- 
quali'^y  .scientific  research.  We  should  en- 
cotirage  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ti.is  connection,  I 
would  note  tlia;  the  HUD-indepenceat 
agencies  appropriation  bill  which  we 
passed  thus  afternoon  contains  a  restric- 
tion oi  $6,000,000  for  new  research  op- 
■lortumtles  giants  for  women.  I  want  to 
emphasize  to  the  foundation  it  is  nij' 
understanding;  that  tiiis  appropriation 
restriction  applies  only  to  the  national 
:-esearch  opportunities  grants  prop  ram 
authorized  by  part  B.  section  '33'  ■  8'  of 
this  conference  report  to  S.  568.  Also  t^e 
national  rescaich  oi portunities  grants 
:  hould  not  be  the  only  program  under 
which  a  woman  can  obtam  funding  for 
research.  Further  m  carrying  out  '.his 
restriction.  I  v.ould  expect  the  Founda- 
tion to  obsene  'he  expectations  of  our 
managers  who  sa.id  that: 

TTie  co:2ferees  exptct  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  li-.  .seating  aside  the 
$30.000  00(1  of  appropri  ited  .unds  for  the 
purposes  of  Fart  B.  wil!  use  program  dls- 
cretiou  and  \i--.U  not  remove  dlsproporMon- 
itcly.  frinos  from  any  oategon,-  program 
■aitivity.  or  account  within  'he  FV.'andatlon 
!n  partlcJiar.  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  Science  Foundation  (Sdu- 
oatlon*  Directorate  not  t»  adverfely  af- 
fected out  of  proportion  tj  othe'-  d.refor- 
ates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  I  would  observe 
•.hat  there  's  a  typographical  error  in  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  28  o*  House  re- 
port P6-1474  Tne  sentence  beginning 
In  particular  •  •  • "  should  read  "In 
particular,  it  is  zhe  mtent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  Science  Education  Direc- 
torate not  be  adversely  affec'..ed  out  of 
proportion  to  other  directorates" 

One  can  never  tell  wh.ere  the  outs'.and- 
ing  scientific  idea,  the  Ne\^•tcn  or  the 
Marie  euric  oi  the  iate  20th  Century  will 
arise— will  it  be  from,  a  man.  a  wom.an, 
or  a  minority'  For  that  reason  al  );-e  we 
must  support  the  pr-.rticipatin:  '  ;U1 
citizens  m  .science  and  techi.o.oc;.  e- 
cause  those  rare  ideas  which  lead  our 
■^cietv  for  many  years  to  come  are  to- 
lally  unoredicable  and  may  arise  any- 
where. 
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I  must  also  ask  what  has  the  Founda- 
tion been  dnmg  for  so  many  years  Why 
has  it  not  attempted  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, particularly  m  years  when  funding 
for  science  education  was  far  higher 
than  it  is  today.  Suice  the  early  1950s 
the  Science  Foundation  has  been  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  uisuring 
that  the  Nation  has  adequate  scientific 
and  technological  talent  It  is  evident 
from  the  figures  quoted  earlier  that  the 
Foundation  has  not  succeeaed  veiT  well 
in  that  mandated  objective. 

It  is  indeed  u  difficult  problem  and  I 
sympathize  ;iith  iho  Foundation  for  the 
priorities  they  have  had  to  juggle,  but 
we  must  do  better  in  the  future.  Ftor  this 
reason,  I  strongly  support  the  science 
education  provi,sions  of  part  B  I  hope 
that  the  Foundation  will  rerognize  this 
need  and  propose  far  stronger  programs 
in  the  future,  iiot  only  for  the  science 
education  of  women  and  minorities  but 
for  the  science  iducation  of  iiU  men  and 
women  whether  they  intend  to  become 
scientists  and  technologist  or  not  Our 
society  is  grcving  every  da.\  in  scientific 
and  technological  sophisiicauon  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  the  scientific  literacy 
of  our  citizens  must  match  the  technical 
sophistication  of  society  or  m.my  of  our 
most  precious  vali'es  and  in.<!titutions  wiU 
be  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  regard,  the 
House  conferees  have  achieved  a  no- 
table improvement  in  the  Senates  orig- 
inal proposal  for  part  B  The  Senate 
bill  only  covered  the  improvement  of 
opportimities  for  women  The  confer- 
ence report  now  follows  the  thrusts 
that  originated  in  the  House  bill  and 
addre.sses  two  much  broader  problems 
First,  we  propose  a  policy  of  equal  op 
portunity  in  .science  and  technology  for 
all  citizen<;.  not  ju.st  wxnen.  Second, 
the  conference  report  also  addre.s.ses  the 
problem  of  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  on  women  and  .minorities. 
These  two  problems  are  not  unrelated 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence report  is  in  keeping  wiUi  the  spirit 
of  section  13  of  the  House  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  note  that  the 
administration  as  well  as  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  scientific  community  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  part  fl.  For  the 
Record.  I  want  to  include  an  editorial 
that  recent  1\  upi>jared  in  Physics  To- 
day by  Harold  Davis    In  it  he  says: 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
now  awaiting  Conference  action  u.  Con- 
gress will  become  law  But  more  Is  needed 
The  physics  community  as  n  whole  must 
experience  a  second  level  of  consciousness 
ra.sing  We  have  become  aware  of  the  need 
to  encourage  women  to  enter  physics  Now 
we  must  become  aware  of  the  neec  lo  en- 
courage wonien  already  in  physics  to  sue- 
ceed. 


More  recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences wrote  me  urcing  support  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  author- 
ization and  the  Women  in  Science  Art. 
I  submit  i)  copy  of  this  important  letter 
for  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks 
here  In  it  Dr.  Handler  states: 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  large  segment  of 
niir  populatluii — women — Is  relatively  un- 
'appt-d  as  a  coupie  of  needed  scientific 
'.aleiit  -Provisions  In  the  present  legisla- 
tion would  establish  programs  lo  reduce 
:his  waste  of  htiman  talent  Vour  favcirable 
'•on.-ilderatlon  of  the  bill  will  have  ramlRca- 
ilons  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  genera- 
tions of  women  lo  science  and  to  our  na- 
tional  welfare 

Mr  Si.eakir.  I  believe  the  ronfer- 
ence  report  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Senate  bill  not  only  because  It 
addresses  the  participation  of  other 
groups  such  a:^  minorities  who  are  also 
underrepresented  ir  science,  but  be- 
cause It  also  simplifies  the  legislative 
language,  which  is  something  we  all 
should  strive  to  do.  More  generally,  in 
.ill  Its  provi.sion,<;.  I  believe  tlic  confer- 
ence report  accurately  reflects  the  con- 
..ern.s  of  both  Houses.  In  keeping  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  scien- 
tific communil>  which  I  submitted  here. 

I  urge  the  Hou.se 's  approval  of  the  con- 
terence  report  to  S.  568. 

National  Academy   of  Sciences. 

November  10.  1980. 
Hon    Georc*.  E    Bpown. 
U  S  House  of  Representatii^s, 
Wa.'ihtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr   Brown    I  write  concerning  Title 

II  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  National 
jclence  Foundation  and  Women  In  Science 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981 
and  1982  (S  568)  which  you  wlU  shortlv 
consider  In  Conference  with  your  colleagues 
•Vs  one  who  iias  been  concerned,  for  many 
years,  with  i:lsurin^•  that  our  lounuy  has 
;ii\  adequate  supply  of  high  calibre  young 
scientists  I  am  well  aware  tha'  a  large 
segment  of  our  population— women — is  re- 
latively untapped  ».«;  a  source  for  needed 
scienUfic  talent  Several  studies  conducted 
by  our  National  Research  Council  provide 
ample  documentation  of  the  present  pau- 
city of  women  in  the  sciences.  I  am  pletjised 
that  our  studies  have  oeen  drawn  upon 
in  the  Sennte  report  on  the  bill 

Provisions  in  the  present  legislation 
would  estai>llsli  pnvrams  to  reduce  this 
*aste  of  human  talent  Your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  win  have  ramifications 
which  will  prove  beneficial  to  generations 
of  women  In  science,  and  to  our  nation  s 
■velfare 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handler. 

Preaident 


That  IS  the  essence  of  the  problem  It 
is  true  not  only  of  physios  but  of  all  sci- 
ences and  of  all  minority  groups  I  think 
H  IS  highly  praiseworthy  that  the 
physics  community,  which  at  this  time 
has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  partici- 
pation oy  women,  is  among  the  first  of 
the  scientific  fields  to  recognize  the 
need  for  greater  participation  by 
v.omen  in  .science. 


Htt-PINC  WO.VEN  IN  PHVSirS  SfCCtXD 

(By  Harold  L  Davis! 
Recent  tollowup  report.s  on  the  status  of 
women  In  physics  (see  article  by  Vera 
Klstlakowsky,  February,  page  32  and  the 
report  by  Carol  Jo  Crannell.  chair  of  the 
APS  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
Physics.  Ponmi  Newsletter.  September'  paint 
II  picture  of  some  progress  made  but  much 
more  to  be  achieved.  Most  notably  Klstla- 
kowsky reporus  tha*  ttieie  ha*  been  roughl" 
a  factor-of-two  increase  (from  around  25 
per  year  to  5<>  per  year)  in  the  number  of 
women  receiving  physics  doctorates  over  tl-.e 
last  decade  There  is  evidence  that  this  gain 
may  be  attributed  to  efforts  to  provide  sup- 
portive environments  that  alleviate  the  feel- 
ings of  Isolation  and  Inapproprlateness  often 


experienced  by  women  and  other  minorities. 
Crannell  concludes  that  there  Is  reason  to 
be  encouraged  that  "a  framework  for  making 
improvements,  In  the  number  of  Aomen  lii 
physics  and  In  their  career  opportunities, 
has  been  established  and  la  being  utilized  " 
However.  Crannell  cautions  that  improve- 
ment in  entry-level  opporiuniiles.  while  cer- 
tainly necessary.  Is  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  we  will  eventually  realize  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  physlcji  talent  now  largely  dormant 
in  the  female  half  of  the  population.  Oppor- 
'.unltles  must  be  opened  up.  in  addition,  for 
the  mldcareer  women  In  physics.  It  Is  still 
true  that  only  3  out  of  100  PhD  physicists 
are  women  and  that  these  approximately  700 
'■■omen  at  mldcareer  still  receive  lower  sal- 
aries, serve  in  positions  of  lesst-r  rank,  and 
experience  hve  limes  higher  rates  of  unem- 
plo>ment  than  their  male  counterparts.  It  i£ 
imuortant  that  these  women  succeed  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  and  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial in  their  physics  careers  not  only  for 
themselves  but  to  help  ensure  the  success  of 
the  younger  women  Just  entering  physics 
Women  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
authority  are  required  ais  ooth  examples  and 
mentors  lo  foster  the  careers  of  younger 
*omeii  We  need  to  identify  appropriate  mld- 
career women  in  physics  and  offer  them 
•  rpport  unities  previously  denied  them  to 
ciiitr  the  mainstream  of  ph\sics  teaching 
ana  research  i  Cliarles  Bush  chairman  of  the 
APS  Committee  on  Minorities  has  men- 
tio..ed  to  us  that  he  believes  there  is  a  similar 
need  for  o\her  minorities  in  physics.) 

In  reccKnition  of  the  whole  spectrum  o' 
needs  Senato.-  Kennedy  has  Introduced  a  bill 
(Women  In  Science  and  Technology  Equal 
Opportunity  Act,  S  568 1  that  would  allow 
the  NSF  to  fund  a  variety  of  educational 
programs  and  to  provide  research  fellowships 
to  women  within  five  years  after  receiving 
the  doctorate  or  within  five  years  after  re- 
turning to  the  field  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  legislation,  now  awaiting  conference  ac- 
tion In  the  Congress,  will  become  law  But 
more  is  needed  The  physics  community  as  a 
whole  must  experience  a  .second  level  of 
consciousness  raising  We  have  become  awurc 
t  f  the  need  to  encourage  women  to  enter 
physics  Now  wt  must  bect.me  aware  of  the 
need  to  encourage  women  already  in  physics 
to  succeed 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  m.\  self  such  time  .as  1  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  mv  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Science  Committee  <  Mr. 
FiTQVA'  in  supporting  this  conference 
report.  I  want  to  commend  my  fellow 
conferees  as  well  as  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  lor  all  the  hard  work 
they  have  done  to  prepare  this  compro- 
mise for  our  consideration.  I  urge  the 
House  to  ai)prove  our  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  .support  of  £  568. 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Hou.se 
amendment  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tion  for  fi.scal  year  1981. 

We  have  done  very  well  m  negotiating 
with  the  Senate.  They  substantially 
agreed  to  the  House  figures  on  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  part  A  of  the 
proposed  compromise  I  believe  that  the 
President's  proposals,  alter  they  were 
chopped  down  in  the  March  budget 
reductions,  do  not  provide  for  a  strong 
and  vigorous  program  of  ba.sir  ns^.d  ap- 
plied resen.'-ch  as  well  as  s.';ence  educa- 
tion AK  of  these  .'.re  necessary  for  us  to 
recapture  our  industrial  -ur^remacy.  over 
the  coming  generation.  Siiecificallv  I  re- 
call once  again  that  the  March  reduc- 
tions singled  out  applied  research  and 
science  education  for  the  largest  cuts. 
This  is  sheer  folly  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  these  two  components  provide  ttie 
mo.st  direct  contribution  to  mduslnul 
productivity,  I  am  ver>-  pleased  that  the 
,  onfcree.s  have  looked  beyond  the  myopic 
oicction  year  vi.sion  of  our  President  t<j 
iiLsist  upon  a  .stronger  program  of  basic 
.md  appUcd  research  withm  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  part  B  of  the  conference 
report  addre.sse.s  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, namely,  equal  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens  to  participate  m  science  and 
technolosy  The  huk  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  women  and  minontie.s  deprives 
over  half  o[  our  citizens  of  the  cnance 
to  participate  in  the  most  dynamic  and 
vital  opporiunites  of  our  generation, 
namely  .science  and  technology.  Tins  in- 
equity, however  it  arises,  runs  contrary 
to  the  very  fiber  o!  our  society  which  is 
biased  upon  the  premi.se  that  all  men  and 
women  should  have  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  benefits  of  our 
.society,  including  tho.se  resultinp  from 
advances  m  science  and  technology  and 
the  growth  of  our  economy 

Our  Nation  also  suffers  As  the  state- 
ment of  managers  and  the  report  of  the 
Science  Committee  to  this  bill  make 
dear,  "the  quality  of  research  and  de- 
velopment will  suffer  It  IS  impossible  to 
claim  that  research  perfonnoci  by  tcxlay's 
scientists  and  engineers  ls  the  bnst  which 
could  be  suptKirted  when  more  than  half 
the  Nation's  jmtpntial  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  effcHtivelv  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  science  and  tech- 
nology because  of  a  variety  of  factors  " 
Purthermorc.  we  cannot  meet  increas- 
mgly  critical  manpower  shortages  in 
fields  .such  as  enpinecnnp 

In  a  very  perceptive  article  recently 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  which 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  here, 
science  writer  I>aniel  Greenberg  pomts 
out  the  verv  real  tradeoffs  which  occur 
between  the  emplnvment  of  limited 
skilled  technical  manix)wer  t,o  national 
defense  or  to  industrial  innovation. 
Greenberg's  views  echo  those  recently 
expre.ssed  by  Simon  Ramo.  cochairman 
of  President-elect  Reanan's  transition 
team  for  science  and  technology  In  the 
context  of  this  conference  rejiort  I  would 
ask  where  the  Nation  can  i)ossiblv  exj^ect 
to  find  all  the  required  scientists  and  en- 
gineers for  increased  defertse  research, 
energv-  research  and.  most  important  of 
all.  economic  revitalization  when  we  do 
not  develop  half  the  Nation's  potential 
.scientific  talent  embfxiied  in  women  and 
minorities? 

In  short,  as  our  conference  reix)rt 
states : 

The  highest  quality  science  over  the  long 
term  requires  substantial  support,  from 
among  currenty  available  research  and  edu- 
cational funds,  for  increased  part irip.it ion  In 
science  and  technology  by  women  and  mi- 
norities 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  strongly 
support  both  parts  of  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  today.  I  do  have  very- 
strong  resenations  about  the  ocean  mar- 
Pn  drilling  program  but  I  recognize 
inai  compromises  must  be  made  and  the 

verslot,  "f  fi'T:'^'  ■'^""""^'■"P  the  con- 
Z  ^^''  ^''omar  Explorer 

coneU^i'^''"'"  I  '''''''^  '^  f-ommend  mv 
colleagues  on  the  Hou.se  Science.  Re- 
search  and   Technology   Subcommittee 


and  especially  the  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence. Re-search  and  Technology  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  ins  leadership  through  these  difficult 
and  intricate  negotiations  with  the  Sen- 
aU>  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working 
with  hiin  I  think  we  have  made  a  ver>- 
large  step  forward.  It  is  important  that 
the  P'oundation  pursues  these  programs 
vigorou.sly  in  the  future  and  that  the 
Congress  exercises  vigorous  oversight  I 
am  personally  committed  to  that  cour.se 
of  action  withm  our  subcommittee 

.At  the  .same  time.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  accepted  our  strong  authori- 
zation levels  for  the  Research  Direc- 
torates at  the  Foundation  If  they  are 
backed  up  with  funding,  they  will  sub- 
stantially increa.se  our  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  over  the  com- 
ing years.  This  is  most  important  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  economic  and  scien- 
tific and  technology  superiority. 

I  un:e  my  colleagues  to  .lom  me  m  sup- 
l>orting  the  compromise  contained  m  the 
conference  report  and  statement  of  man- 
agers Lo  S  568 

WILL  MiLrTARY  RAD  Hoc  It  All? 
I  By  Daniel  S  Greenbergt 
The  Reagan  campaign  pledge  to  unleash 
military  science  spells  new  dUBcultles  for 
American  manufacturers  who  are  being 
walloped  by  loreign  hieh-technology  prod- 
ucts 

The  rea-son  is  that  defen.se — which  now 
takes  more  than  half  of  all  federal  spending 
on  research  and  development — is  already 
hogging  the  market  for  scarce  computer 
scientists  and  other  technical  specialists 
Military  projects,  with  ample  payrolls  and 
professionally  challenging  goals,  have  regu- 
larly skimmed  so  much  taleni  from  the  na- 
tions technical  work  force  that  some  of  our 
leading  technocrats  have  warned  of  an  en- 
suing anemia  m  civilian  areas 

Among  them,  for  example,  is  National 
.'Kcadcmy  of  Sciences  President  Philip  Hand- 
ler, who.  though  a  Sakharov-supporting 
hard-liner  on  Soviel-.^mencaii  relations  has 
several  times  publicly  cxpres.sed  concern 
about  the  domestic  impact  of  high  military 
research  spending  Newly  added  to  the  long- 
cxisting  talent  stretch  is  the  fiedgling  syn- 
luels  Industry;  as  it  joins  the  scramble  for 
many  of  the  same  people  sought  by  defense 
and  consumer  industries  the  pickings  be- 
come increasingly  poor  for  firms  that  com- 
pete with  West  German  and  Japanese  goods. 
Even  when  supply  and  demand  are  in  bal- 
ance -as  is  the  case  ii^.  many  fields — it's  the 
military  that  draws  off  the  heavy  hitters  of 
research. 

The  demand  for  engineers  is  so  strong  that 
almost  all  job-.seekers  in  last  spring's  record- 
si/.e  graduating  class  were  employed  by  mld- 
.^ummer — with  starting  pay  generally  over 
?20,000  a  year,  according  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Manpower  Commission  Unemplovment 
among  engineers  is  down  to  1  or  2  percent 
And  Industrial  job  opportunities  are  so  re- 
warding and  diverse  that  faculty  slots  at 
scores  of  major  engineering  schools  are 
vacant. 

Meanwhile,  though  engineering  grows  more 
complex.  American  students  are  increasingly 
shunning  graduate  study  In  engineering  m 
favor  of  lucrative  Jobs  for  bachelor-degree 
holders  Of  3.800  engineering  doctorates 
awarded  last  year  in  the  United  States  half 
went  to  foreign  students,  many  from  develop- 
ing countries  that  are  pursuing  Industrla". 
leap-frog  strategies  in  aiming  for  high-tech- 
nology export  market-s  India  and  South 
Korea  for  example,  now  export  many  sophis- 
ticated products  of  domestic  design  and 
manufacture 

In    response    to    Germany's    and    Japan's 


parsimonious  Involvement  in  military  re- 
■-earch,  it's  traditionally  been  argued  here 
that  military  discoveries  and  applications 
have  drne  double  duty  for  this  country  by 
enhancing  national  security  and  invlporat- 
:ng  industry  The  spinofT  thesis  is  accorded 
>ome  validity  by  Simon  Ramo,  a  retired 
electronics  industrialist  who  is  one  of 
Reagan  s  senior  science  advisers 

But  m  a  newly  published  book  America's 
Technology  Slip,"  Ramo — a  longtime  vet- 
eran of  Wa.shlngton's  high-technology  coun- 
cils— also  invites  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic toll  exacted  by  military  research 
Probably  our  relative  productivity  Increases 
and  our  net  rating  m  technology  vis-a-vls 
other  nations. ■  Ramo  --tates  have  on  the 
whole  been  hurt  rather  than  helped  by  our 
heavier  involvement  In  military  technology 
as  compared  with  other  nations  " 

And  he  adds  In  the  past  30  years  had 
the  total  dollars  we  spent  on  military  R&D 
been  expended  instead  in  those  areas  of 
science  and  t.echnology  promising  the  most 
economic  progress  we  probably  would  be 
today  where  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
arriving  technologically  in  the  year  2000 
The  employment  of  a  large  fraction  of  the 
best  .scientists  and  engineers  on  military 
projects  means  they  are  not  available  to  ad- 
vance the  store  of  knowledge  and  Innovate 
along  non-military  lines  Our  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  military  weapons  re- 
quirements of  the  non-communist  world 
has  accordingly  handicapped  us  by  com- 
parison  with   our   industrialized    allien 

Ramos  ob.servations  are  complemented  by 
a  recent  report  by  one  of  Britain's  leading 
scholars  of  industrial  innovation,  Keith 
Pavitt,  of  the  Science  Policy  Research  L'nit 
at  the  University  of  Sussex  Defen.se  pro- 
grams "  he  states,  "create  habits  skills  and 
attitudes  in  re.search  and  development  pro- 
duction and  marketing  that  are  sometimes 
positively  harmful  when  competing  on 
civilian  market-s;  and  unsuccessfu;  competi- 
tion on  civilian  markets  reinforces  the  in- 
centive lo  concentrate  on  defense  markets 

"Such  a  vicious  circle  ha.'^  been  observable 
m  the  UK  in  such  diverse  sectors  &.<-  air- 
craft, heavy  engineering,  electronics  and 
-ihipbuilding."  Pavitt  ob-serves  And  he  goes 
on  to  ask  whether  the  same  process  may 
affect  the  United  States,  "given  the  diver- 
gence of  the  requirements  of  civilian  and 
military  maikets  ' 

In  the  wake  of  Voyager's  billion-mlle 
bull's-eye.  its  easy  to  believe  that  American 
.science  and  technology  are  omnipotent 
They  are  strong  and  ver.satile,  but  not  so 
much  so  that  we  can  open  wide  the  throttle 
on  military  research  without  doing  serious 
harm  lo  the  civilian  economy 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly" 

Mr  HOLLENBECK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif orma 

Mr  BROW?;  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gentleman's  kind  remarks 
and  to  also  offer  my  own  hopes  that  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  work  m  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Congress  m  the 
same  coof^erative  and  nonpartisan  spirit. 
I  think  this  should  be  the  proper  mode 
of  dealing  with  .natters  involving  science 
and  technology,  which  after  all  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  much  room  for 
partisan  dmsion  and  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  constructive  forward  looking  action 
from  both  parties 

Mr    HOLLENBECK.  I  thank  the  gen- 

t  leman 

Mr  PE.ASE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  S  568 
authorizing  National  Science  Foundation 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  The  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Sci- 
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ence  and  Technology  Committee  and  of 
Chairman  Fuqua  and  subcommittee 
Chairman  Brown  have  made  possible 
legislation  which  demonstrates  a  high 
dei;ree  of  commitment  to  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  goals  and  the  quality  of 
its  programs. 

In  my  remarks  here,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  science 
education  which  over  the  past  decade  has 
received  very  little  sympathy  within  the 
Foundation.  I  am  very  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  the  conference  report  author- 
izes $91. J  million  for  science  education. 
Tins  amount  is  very  close  to  the  House 
bill  and  is  substantially  above  the  $75  7 
million  requested  by  the  President  in 
March  which  would  have  necessitated 
drastic  cuts  in  science  education  pro- 
Krams.  further  threatening  any  sem- 
blance of  a  national  interest  in  coming 
to  grips  with  scientific  lUiteracy.  It  was 
the  science  education  directorate,  agam. 
which  received  disproportionately  large 
cuts  in  the  March  revised  budget 

Although  the  House  and  the  confer- 
ence wisely  ignored  those  .shortsighted 
reductions    which    would    have   severely 
hampered  training  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  our  Nations  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
restoration  of  funds  for  science  educa- 
tion above  the  March  request  does  not 
constitute  a  ■windfall"  to  the  directorate. 
Rather,  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
science  education  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  slight  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1980  and  less  than  the  rate 
of  inflation    This   continuation   of    the 
status  quo  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the 
administration  and  OMB  and  as  a  result 
of    the   close   cooperation    between    the 
House   authorizing   and   appropriations 
committees  which  was  borne  out  of  their 
mutual   perception   that   the  quality   of 
.science   education    in    this   country   has 
deteriorated  to  an  alarming  level    Fol- 
lowing  us   the   text   of  an   editorial   on 
science  and  engineering  education  that 
appeared  m  the  November  28,  1980.  issue 
of  Science  magazine 

SCttNCB  A.ND  EWGINECaiNG  EDUCATION 

m  comparison  with  other  advanced  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  is  becomlnK  a  na- 
tion of  scientific  Illiterates  Our  principal 
commercial  and  military  rivals  have  recog- 
nized that  future  superiority  will  rest  heavily 
on  competence  in  applied  science  and  engl- 
neerlng^  and  ihey  are  preparing  their  young 
people  for  the  world  of  the  future  Por  ex- 
ample, in  Japan  Instruction  In  science  beRlns 
n  the  first  grade  Prom  the  third  through 
the  ninth  grades,, science  and  mathematics 
are  required  subjecu  and  constitute  two  of 

Who  ^n,".^!"'  ^°"'^''  '""«'''  '«°'"  studenu 
who  Intend  to  go  on  to  universities  continue 
to  take  science  and  mathematics  courses  In 
upper  secondary  schools  Their  curriculum 
includes  differential  and  Integral  calculuS 
and  probabUltv  and  statistics  «^»Jcuius 

Conspicuous       examples       of       American 
achievements,  such  as  Nobel   Prized'  p^ 

S  H*""  'xf  ''"^■'"^"  spacecraft  serve  to 
bl  nd  the  public  to  the  fact   that  a  problem 

the  engineers  responsible  for  Voyager  are 
products  Of  an  earlier  era  During  Ihe"  fo^ 
matlve  years    (the   1940s  and   1950s)    a  nU- 

l"d  e'n^ln"'".  °""  '"°'*  ^»^°^«^'^  to  science 
Vound  ,Q«sTh"^-  P^^^»"^«1  'n  America 
Am  md  1065  the  environment  for  science  and 
.-..^ineenng  began  to  deteriorate  and  whMe 
v.x^ei  Prizes  still  come  our  .superloriry  1^ 
technology  has  about  vanished      ^    °^^^^   ^ 


■\  recent  report  perpared  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education  provides  some  sobering  comments 
At  a  time  when  the  world  faces  an  enormous 
need  for  engineers,  the  United  States  lags 
behind  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  number  of  engineering  grad- 
uates per  capita  The  contrast  l.s  especially 
marked  with  respect  to  Japan,  where  engi- 
neering enjoys  high  prestige  and  the  total 
number  of  degrees  granted  to  engineers  an- 
nually has  surpassed  that  In  the  United 
States  111  Japan  20  percent  of  all  baccalau- 
reate and  about  40  percent  of  all  masters  de- 
grees are  granted  to  engineers  This  compares 
with  about  5  percent  for  each  of  these  de- 
frree  levels  In  the  United  States  Moreover. 
many  of  the  US  graduates  are  foreign 
nationals. 

In  Japan  an  engineering  degree  Is  a  favor- 
able route  to  business  and  social  success  The 
report  states  that  in  Japan  'only  about  5( 
percent  of  the  engineers  produced  each  year 
enter  the  engineering  profession  The 
others  become  civil  servants  and  managers 
in  Industry  Around  one-half  of  the  senior 
civil  service  hold  degrees  in  engineering  or 
related  subjecte.  .  .  In  Industry,  about  50 
percent  of  all  directors  have  engmeerlng 
fliiallflcatlons." 

The  educational  situation  In  Germany  Is 
similar  to  that  in  Japan,  with  emphasis  on 
science  and  mathematics  In  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  "The  overall  picture  In  Ger- 
many Is  one  of  a  very  high  level  of  science 
mathematics  literacy  among  college  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  a  strong  science  mathe- 
matics understanding  among  the  general 
population  " 

In  the  Soviet  Union  student*  are  exposed 
to  an  Intense  mathematics  and  science  cur- 
riculum Algebra  and  geometry  are  taught  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  and  additional 
mathematics.  Including  calculus.  Is  part  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  All  youngsters 
are  required  to  complete  5  years  of  physics 
and  4  vears  of  chemistry  About  five  times  as 
many  Soviet  students  as  Americans  go  on  to 
engineering  training  The  Inefflclencles  of  the 
S.jvlel  system  dlaslpate  much  of  this  advan- 
tage, but  one  can  scarcely  feel  comfort-jble 
about  the  contrast  In  educational  level  be- 
tween the  miuury  forces  of  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States. 

Our  present  policy  Is  moving  us  toward  be- 
coming a  colonial  siipplier  of  raw  materials 
and  food  to  more  advanced  countries  and  U 
placing  us  in  a  position  of  Increasing  peril 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  crisis  to  alert  the 
public  The  one  positive  factor  operating  at 
this  time  Is  a  strong  demand  for  engineering 
graduates,  which  Is  driving  up  salaries  Over- 
coming scientific  Illiteracy  will  take  dec- 
ades —  Pun  IP   H     ABEliOM 

Included  within  the  science  education 
funds  is  $2  4  million  for  yearlong  sab- 
baticials  for  undergraduate  faculty  It  is 
my  conviction  that  a  mixture  of  short- 
and  long-term  projrrams  for  faculty  de- 
velopment IS  essential  to  achieving  dif- 
ferent goals  and  serving  different  popu- 
lations within  academic  institutions  and 
to   strengthening    ties   to   the   research 
community   I  am  pleased  that  this  very 
special  opportunity  for  faculty  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  research  project  and  to 
refresh  their  teaching  skills  will  be  avail- 
able thus  year    The  integration   of  re- 
search and  science  education  is  essential 
to  the  development  and  survival  of  each 
'^art    I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  con- 
ferees endorsed  this  provision  from  the 
House  bill  which  I  strongly  supported  in 
our  subcommittee's  deliberations 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  without  further  delay. 
Tliank  you. 


Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Mcmber.s  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  whicli  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 


'Mr.  SOLARZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adare.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  .some  Ktncral  ob- 
servations in  the  context  of  a  1 -minute 
statement. 

I  .simply  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  which  we  just  adopted  by 
a  voice  vote,  there  was  a  provision  which 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  level  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel  from  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1980  to  $14  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  a  .somewhat  similar  provi- 
sion which  provided  for  a  conversion  of 
the  economic  security  fund  assistance  to 
Israel  of  $785  million,  which  in  the  past 
had  been  divided  up  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-thirds  grant,  one-third  loan,  into  a 
100  percent  grant  program. 

D  1510 
This  will  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  actual  level  of  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Israel  But,  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  peculiar  budgetary 
realities,  the  actual  impact  on  outlays 
for  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981  will  only  be 
$20  million  additional. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  example  of  how 
the  Congress  has  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  countn,-  which  is  our  most  re- 
liable democratic  ally  and  a  significant 
strategic  asset  as  well  in  one  of  the  most 
critically  important  areas  of  the  world, 
without  unduly  impacting  from  an  ad- 
verse point  of  view  on  the  Federal  budget. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
.Affairs     Committee,     the    di-stinguished 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin      Mr     Za- 
BLocKi ' .  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  distinguished  gentleman  .Tom 
Indiana  iMr   Hamilton  >.  are  both  to  be 
complimented  and  prai.sed  ver>'  highly 
for    the    sympathy    and    understanding 
which  they  gave,  and  for  the  leadership 
which  they  provided  in  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  include  this  very  helpful  provi- 
sion in  the  foreign  aid  authorisation  bill 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  at  that  time 
when   we  seem  to   have  .so   few    friends 
around    the   world.    Israel   is   a   countrj' 
which  has  consistently  stood  by  us,  whose 
sun,'ival  remams  somewhat  problematic. 
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given  the  unremitting  military  buildup 
on  the  part  of  the  Arab  countries  which 
have  not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
existence  of  Israel.  So  I  think  this  addi- 
tional assistance  will  not  only  be  very 
htipful  to  the  Lsraelis.  but  will  aLso  be 
\ery  helpful  to  our  own  country  in  terms 
of  advancing  our  interests  in  this  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  the  world. 

I  once  again  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  ol  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr 
Zablocki  ' ,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
commillec  on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr, 
Hamilton  ' ,  for  the  leadership  which 
they  have  provided  in  this  endeavor 

There  are.  I  might  say,  some  other  pro- 
visions in  thi.s  legislation  which  are  al.so 
worthy  of  attention  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  House  conferees  resislea 
the  effort  m  the  other  body  to  repeal  the 
so-called  Clark  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits the  provision  of  any  paramilitary 
assistance  to  Angola  The  House  had  no 
such  provi.sion  in  its  version  of  the  bill 
While  we  reached  a  compromise  with  the 
other  body  which  provides  for  an  expe- 
dited procedure  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  the  provision  of  such 
paramilitary  assistance  to  Angola  is  in 
the  national  interests,  would  enable 
someone  introducing'  a  joint  resolution  to 
that  effect  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
it  could  be  brought  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

But  the  right  of  the  Congress,  m  ef- 
fect, to  veto  any  such  effort  on  the  part 
of  present  or  future  aciministration's  re- 
mains intact  At  a  time  when  the  effort 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  and  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule,  and  Namibia 
IS  reaching  its  penultimate  stage.  I 
think  many  of  us  felt  it  would  have  been 
premature  and  probably  counterproduc- 
tive for  us  ic  repeal  the  Clark  amend- 
ment because,  if  we  had  done  so,  it  would 
have  inevitably  been  interpreted  by  the 
.Angolan  Government,  which  has  so  far 
been  very  cooperative  for  the  search  for 
a  solution  in  Namibia,  to  mean  we  were 
about  to  embark  on  a  campaign  to  de- 
stabilize the  government  in  Luanda,  that 
would  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  re- 
fu.sal  on  their  part  to  continue  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers  in  the  U.N.  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Namu> 
lan  problem  It  would,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  severe  setba<  k  to  .American 
intere.st  in  .southern  Africa 

So  I  think  once  again  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin 
'Mr.  Zablocki  < .  who  was  very  helpful  to 
the  Hou.sc  conferees  in  getting  a  com- 
promise on  this  issue,  is  to  be  compli- 
mented 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  SOLARZ  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  noble  and  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  I  take  this  time  and 
have  asked  him  to  yield  in  order  that  I 
may  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  his 
kind  and  generous  assessment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin 's  chairing  of 
the  conference  on  the  legislation  that  we 
have  just  reported  and  passed  in  the 
House    I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I 


would  not  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  important  role  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarzi  played  in 
that  conference,  not  only  in  the  verj- 
area  that  he  is  subcommittee  chairman, 
that  is  the  Hemisphere  of  Africa,  but  m 
many  of  the  other  provisions  and  policy 
i.ssues  that  the  House  approved.  He  has 
helped  the  conferees  of  the  House  to  hold 
and  stand  fast  and,  therefore,  we  did 
come  with  a  conference  of  the  type  that 
we  had  which  was  a  very  successful  con- 
ference for  the  House  only  because  of 
the  assistance  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Solarz  ' .  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  May  I  say  to  my  chair- 
man not  only  do  I  appreciate  your  re- 
marks, but  from  the  time  I  first  met  you 
I  was  convinced  you  were  a  shrewd  judge 
of  character  From  everything  I  have 
just  heard  of  your  analysis,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  was  accurate.  I  thank  you 
very  much. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S 
1615,  POR  THE  RELIEF  OF  JAMES 
R.    THORNWELL 

Mr  DANTELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  b.ll  iS.  Ibioi, 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  James  R  Thorn- 
well,  with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insi.st  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California' 

Mr  B.AUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  riKht  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Sawyer'  had  some  prob- 
lem with  this  request  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  withhold  his  request 
until  such  time  as  he  might  be  here? 

Mr  DANTELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  B.AUMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DANTELSON  Mr  Speaker,  we 
look  tins  matter  up  this  morning  in  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  Mr  Sawyer 
was  in  attendance. 

I  have  a  privileged  motion  to  bring  up 
but,  in  order  to  bring  some  harmony 
into  this,  we  agreed  to  put  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Sawyer  >  on  as 
a  conferee  in  lieu  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr   McCloryi. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Sawyer  '  would 
still  agree  to  it,  but  he  was  in  attendance 

Mr  BAUMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Mar>land  is  at  a  disadvantage  because 
the  last  word  he  received  was  if  the  re- 
quest were  made  an  objection  should  be 
lodged  I  much  prefer  not  to  object.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  could  w^thhold  his 
request 

PRIVILEGED    MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR     DANIELSON 

Mr.  DANTELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQL'IST 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


Mr  BAUMAN  Mr,  Speaker,  is  there 
not  a  unanimous-consent  request  pend- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  had  considered  that  withdrawn. 

Mr  DANTELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiaore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Mr  Danielson  moves  pursuant  to  clause 
1.  ruie  XX,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
miliee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS  1615i.  an 
act  for  '.he  relief  of  James  R  Thomweli. 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto  Insist  on 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  ask  for  tune'' 

Mr  DANTELSON  I  do  ask  for  time. 
Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr   Danielson i . 

Mr  DANTELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  pend- 
ing before  this  body  on  a  request  of  the 
other  body  for  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees and  for  a  conference,  for  more 
than  a  month- 
Following  the  normal  traditions  of  the 
House,  I  have  on  a  few  occasions  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  the  bill, 
to  insist  on  the  House  amendments,  to 
have  the  conference  requested  by  the 
other  body. 

On  each  such  occasion  1  have  been 
fru-strated  in  that  effort  by  objection,  a 
withholding  of  imanimous  consent. 
which  I  recognize  is  a  proper  parlia- 
mentar>'  procedure. 

i:   1520 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  m 
the  more  than  a  month  that  has  elapsed, 
I  have  talked  with  the  interested  persons 
or.  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have  made 
ever>'  effort  I  can  ccwiceive  of  to  come  to 
some  type  of  accommodation  whereby 
the  Congress  can  go  ahead  with  its  nor- 
mal parliamentarv-  procedure  of  taking 
up  a  matter  in  disagreement  between  the 
two  bodies,  appointing  conferees,  letting 
them  sit  dowTi  and  work  their  will,  and 
then  presentmg  a  conference  report, 
hopefiilly  to  carrj-  out  the  responsibUity 
of  this  body;  namely,  to  take  care  of  leg- 
islation pending  before  it. 

Because  of  the  obstruction  resulting 
from  refusal  to  grant  the  unaiumous- 
c  onsen  t  request.  I  have  now  for  more 
than  a  month  been  unable  to  take  up  this 
bill  Persons  from  the  other  body  have 
contacted  me  many  times  asking  when 
and  if  I  will  be  able  to  take  up  this  bill 
for  conference  I  have  had  letters  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  urges 
in  the  strongest  jxjssible  terms  that  this 
matter  be  resolved  I  have  heard  from 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  the  same 
effect;  and.  frankly,  while  I  still  have  a 
world  of  patience,  time  is  rurming  out. 
We  are  in  Tuesday  of  the  last  week  of 
this  session. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Bauman  I  did  mention  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Sawyer  ' 
who  had  and  has  an  interest  m  the  bill 
Because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  unanimous  consent, 
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I  callttl  lor  a  mt-^tiiig  of  the  fuJJ  Com- 
mitter on  ttit'  lucluiary.  which  met  this 
moniiuK  iiitl  ihi.s  inuriunn,  with  a  full 
quorum  prcst-nt  this  item  wa.s  disoussed. 
It  wii.s  (liM  u,v>«'<t  at  length  The  full  com- 
mittee did  then,  by  a  very  overwhelm - 
iriK  vote,  report  out  the  order  that  I 
itskeil  for.  ;uui  dirwled  me  to  move  for 
the  api-K)intment  of  conferees,  which  I 
,1(11  doiiiK  now 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  is- 
-sue  here  us  .simply  this  The  amount  in 
controversy  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Thomwell  wii.s  introduced  in  the  other 
body  many  months  a^o  calling  for  pay- 
ment of  $1.700.000 — the  bill  was  intro- 
duceti  calling  for  $1,700,000  to  compen- 
.sate  a  member  of  our  armed  services  who 
was  subjected  to  treatment  by  LSD.  who 
wa.s  deprived  of  his  physical  liberties, 
who  wa.s  imprisoned,  who  was  subjected 
to  torture  for  a  period  of  many  weeks, 
and  who  has,  as  a  result  of  that  treat- 
ment, suffered  irreparable  harm  and 
damage  to  his  psyche,  his  brain,  his 
personality 

In  the  other  body  when  the  bill  came 
up  for  discu.^suin  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy—$1 .700.000 — was  reduced  pursu- 
ant to  the  wisdom  of  that  body  to  $1 
million  The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  referred  to  the 
subcomiintlee  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  chairing,  a  committee  on  equity,  a 
committee,  ex  gratia,  to  make  repairs 
when  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not  fit. 

Our  subcommitU'e  reported  the  bill 
out  with  a  $1  million  measure  of  dam- 
ages, but  recognizing  the  deteriorated 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
bonefician.-  of  the  bill,  we— WLsely  in  my 
opinion — created  a  trust  to  receive  the 
compen.siition.  to  manage  it,  to  mete  it 
out  from  time  Ui  time  as  might  be 
needed  by  this  beneficiary,  but  to  pre- 
vent It  from  being  wasted  We  .set  up  a 
trust  We  amended  that  into  the  bill  I 
think  It   wa.s  a  wholesome  measure. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  .Judiciary,  a  motion  was 
made  and  earned  to  reduce  the  amount 
m  controversy  to  $250,000.  In  that  form. 
the  bill  di(i  pjLss  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  when  it  reached  the  other  body, 
the  persons  there  who  sponsored  the  bill 
were  not  able  to  accept  that  figure  and 
disagreed  with  the  House  amendments 
and  .sent  it  back  to  this  body  ir,  disagree- 
ment and  have  ;i.ske<i  for  a  conference  so 
that  we  ran  sit  down  and  decide  whether 
the  amount  should  b«>  $i',50,ooo  whether 
it  should  be  $1  million,  or  whether  it 
should  l)e  somewhere  in  between 

I  will  b*'  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
normal  procedure  of  the  Congre.ss  under 
thase  circumstances  is  to  split  the  dif- 
ference Mavbe  we  will  try  to  split  the 
dIJTerence  I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  try- 
to  complete  the  duties  which  we  are 
sworn  to  complete  namely  to  take  care  of 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

After  nearly  6  weeks  of  waiting  for  the 
appointment  of  conferees.  I  reswctfullv 

l^^f^r^  ''"'•''  '^"  '""''  »>^^-''  '-""1^  to  ap- 
point those  conferee..  I  have  ar^cecied  to 
the  feelings  of  the  most  vehement  oddo- 

nent  of  thus  bill  and  have  agre.^ltoXe 
nim  on  the  conference  committee    That 

.^,  J  ^'*''*'  '',*^'''*'''  ^"  rei-ommend  that  the 
Si.eaker  place  h.m  on  the  conference 
committee    That  is  about  all  l  ca     do 


Mr  Speaker.  I  nvspn  \irA\\  ^sihrnit  that 
after  6  weeks  of  waiting  lor  a  normal, 
routine  parliamentary  procedure  I  am 
entitled  to  be  heard,  the  bill  is  entitled 
to  be  heard,  conferees  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  I  ask  that  every  Member  ol 
this  body  vote  in  support  of  the  motion. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  HPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion 

There  was  no  objwtion 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  D.^niel- 

SON>. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Danielson.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Hughes,  Harris,  Barnes,  Glickman. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Sawyer,  and 
Kindness. 

There  was  no  objection 


SURFACF  TRAN.Sl'ORTATIfiN  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr  H<)\VARI)  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR.  6417 1  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  highway  safety,  for  mass  transporta- 
tion in  urban  and  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr   Howard). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrtE  of  the  whui.e 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  6417.  with 
Mr.  McKay  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21.  1980.  section  1  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

AMrNDMENT    IN    THE    NATITIE    OF    A    SUBSTTTUTE 
OFFERED  BY   MR    HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
uttered  by  Mr  Howard: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  'Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980". 
TITLE    I 
Sec     lOi     This   title   may   be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of  1980". 

EMESCENCY     RELIEF 

Sec.  102  Clause  ( 1 )  of  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'commencing  after  September  30.  1976." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1976.  and 
ending  September  30.  1979,  to  carry  out  this 
section,  and  not  more  than  $350,000,000  Is 
authorized  to  t)e  expended  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemlier  30.  1980.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  not  more  than 


$150,000,000  Is  authorlMd  to  be  expended  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  commencing  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.". 

transportation     systems     MANAGEMENT 

Sec  103    (a)  Section  135  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
i  135,  Transportation  systems  management 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  energy  conservation  projects  on 
nontoll  public  roads  to  reduce  traffic  conges- 
tion and  facilitate  traffic  flow  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  Such  projects  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  projects  for  ill  channeli- 
zation of  traffic,  1 2)  improved  traffic  control 
.slgnallzatlon.  (3»  preferential  treatment  for 
mass  transit  and  other  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles. (4)  passenger  loading  areas  and  facili- 
ties. (5)  fringe  and  corridor  parking  facilities. 
(6)  encouragement  of  the  use  of  car  pools 
and  van  pools.  (7)  bicycle  transportation, 
1 8)  separation  of  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic,  and  (9)  technical  assistance  In 
connection  with  such  energy  conservation 
projects. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  90  per 
centum,  except  that  projects  designed  to 
encourage  the  nonrecreatlonal  use  of  bicycles 
may  receive  a  Federal  .share  of  95  per  centum 
Funds  apportioned  under  this  section  may, 
upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  be  used  to 
Increase  the  Federal  share  of  any  project  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  under  this  title  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  If 
such  project  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  Funds  apportioned  under 
this  section  may.  upon  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  used  to  Increase  the  Federal  share 
of  any  project  encouraging  the  nonrecrea- 
tlonal use  of  bicycles  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  95  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  If  such  project  would  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  section 

"(CI  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  among  the  Stales  as  follows: 

"(II  ttiree-fourths  In  the  ratio  which  the 
population  In  urbanized  areas  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  urbanized 
areas  In  all  States:  and 

"(2)  one-fourth  In  accordance  with  the 
apportionment  formula  for  the  Pederal-ald 
primary  system  established  In  section  104 
lb)  (1)  of  this  title 

No  State  shall.  In  any  fiscal  year,  receive  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
apportionment  made  under  this  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983:  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984: 
and  $450.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title,  other  than  those  provisions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  t>e  inconsistent  with 
this  section,  shall  t)e  applicable  to  projects 
under  this  section", 

(b)  TTie  analysis  of  ch^ier  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

■'135     Traffic    operations    Improvement   pro- 
grams," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"135,  Transportation  systems  management,". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  116  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Is  hereby  repealed 

energy    impacted    RAil.    AND    HK.liWAY 

transportation 
3ec.  104.   (tti   Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.   Is   amended   by   adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"J  157    Bnerg.v    impacted    rail    and   highway 
transportation 

■'I a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  reconstruct  resurface,  restore,  and 
rehabilitate  nontoil  public  roads  which  are 
Incurring  a  substantial  use  as  a  result  of 
transportation  activities  to  meet  national 
energy  requirements  and  will  continue  to 
Incur  such  use  In  the  case  of  any  road  with 
respect  to  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  subsection,  the  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  estab- 
lished under  .section  109  of  this  title  for  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  except  '.hose 
standards  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  appropriate,  shall  i^pply  to  the  recon- 
struction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  such  road 

"■(b)  rhe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
fjrants  for  transportation  projects  which  will 
alleviate  the  fuvlronmental,  social  and 
economic  Impact  of  substantial  train  traffic 
to  meet  natloi.al  energy  requirements  in 
communities  located  alonu  rail  corridors  in- 
curring such  traffic  Sucn  projects  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  low-cost  sys- 
tems management  methods,  ^lade  crosslnt: 
beparation,  and  rail  line  and  highway  reloca- 
tion, A  project  for  elimination  of  railroad 
crossing  by  relocation  of  a  rail  line  m.iy  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  this  section 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
co.st  of  such  project  (1)  is  les.s  than  the  cost 
of  relocation  of  the  highway,  and  (2)  Is  less 
than  the  ccst  of  grade  separation  between 
the  highway  and  the  railroad,  Tn  the  case  of 
any  transportation  project  other  than  a  low- 
cost  systems  management  Improvement 
financial  assistance  may  only  be  provided 
under  thlt  vubsectlon  '.t  the  Secretary  Is  sat- 
isfied that  lew-cost  systems  Tianagement  i.-n- 
provement=  vere  considered  before  consid- 
eration of  such  project  and  other  more  costlv 
improvemen's 

"(c)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  anv 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  80  per 
centum  Poi  purposes  of  determining  the 
railroad's  s^a'e,  if  any.  of  the  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section  which  would  other 
wise  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
130  o'  title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  or  under 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Eaiety  Act  of 
1973  sub.wtTions  lb)  and  lo  of  section  130 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shal!  applv 
to  sxich  project. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  thl.s  chapter,  other 
than  those  provisions  which  the  Secreta.-y 
determines  arc  Inconsistent  'vith  the  sec-.lou. 
shall  apply  to  projects  under  this  secUoii. 

"let  Taking  Into  account  both  railroiid 
und  highway  needs,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, by  regulation,  a  formula  for  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  among  the  States,  No 
State  .shall,  in  any  9sca!  year,  receive  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or  more  than 
li  per  centum  of  the  'o'a!  apportionment 
made  under  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(f  I  Tljere  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exc;ed  $30t'.- 
'lOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  5350.000, '.)0(j  for  the  Oscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  198,1.  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  oO.  1934.  and 
$-»5O,iXK).o00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  l  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof 

"157,  Energy     Impacted     rail     and     highway 
transportation," 

CAR   POOLS   AND   VAIl    reOLS   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec,  105  Subsect;on  (f)  of  section  126  oi 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endmg  September  30,  1981.", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
«1, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  «:  000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear 


ending  Scp-enbtr  .iO.  1h82.".  a:id  by  striking 
out  "and  iU  OOCOOO  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1980.  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ""S9.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1980.  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  yeir  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982.  " 

OBl.lr.ATION    L:.MITATK'N 

Sec  106.  (a)  Notwithsiandliig  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  hlgh'ways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  not  exceed  $8,750,000,000.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
Kency  relief  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  No  obligation  constraints 
shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongotnt;  emergency 
project  carried  out  under  sec'ioii  125  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  ,)r  .section  147  of  the 
Surface  Traiisporiation  Assistance  A?t  of  1978 
or  upon  any  ongoing  emergency  project  for 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  which  is  obli- 
gated at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  144  of  such  title  23. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Secretarj'  of 
Transportation  shall  control  the  obligation 
of  the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (ai 
by  allocation  according  to  the  following 
formula;  80  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Ped- 
eral-ald highways  and  highway  .safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  a  State  for  fiscal  year  198!  bears  to  the 
total  of  the  sums  authorized  tc.  be  appropri- 
ated for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
.safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
5"ear:  the  reniaininp  20  per  centum  not  so 
allocated.  In  the  order  In  which  States  having 
ijbligated  all  such  sums  so  allocated  subm.t 
projects  on  or  alter  August  1.  1981.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  his  approval 
and  in  the  amounts  for  such  projects 

(ci  Notwlthsi<»nding  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall — 

'  1 1  provide  all  State?  with  authority 
suff.cient  »o  prevent  lapses  cf  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriered  for  Pederal-ald  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  constntctlon  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State, 
except  in  those  Instances  in  which  a  State 
Indicates  its  Intention  lo  lapse  sums  appor- 
tioned under  se';tion  104ib)i5iiAI  of  title 
23    United  States  Code: 

(2)  after  -August  1.  1981.  revise  a  dLstrlbu- 
tion  of  the  80  per  centum  made  under  suo- 
scctloii  (b)  U  a  State  will  nor  obligate  the 
amount  dLstrlbuied  during  fiscal  year  1981 
and  redistribute  rufficient  amounts  to  chost 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1981:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  foV 
iidmlaistratlve  expenses  and  forest  highways. 

SRroCE   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  107.  Whenever  any  lai-  of  the  United 
.States,  enacted  after  Jannarj-  1,  1970.  ana 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thiS  Act. 
authorizes  payment,  In  financing  the  reloca- 
tion of  an  existing  road,  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  two-lane  brid:;e  with  a  suo- 
strticture  snd  deck  truss  capable  of  support- 
ing a  four-lane  bridge  payment  for  the  cost 
of  completmg  the  construction  of  .such  bridge 
a-s  a  four-lane  bridge  is  authorized  upon  tne 
completion  of  such  substructure  and  deck 
truss. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Slc.  i08.  In  any  ca.se  in  which  the  city  oi 
Santa  Rosa.  California,  has  incurred  costs  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  ac- 
quisition, between  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
Public  Law  94  154  and  the  date  of  ei.act- 
inent  of  the  Federal-.^ id  Highway  Act  of  If vo 
(Public  Law  94-280).  of  land  which  Wfis  uti- 
lized in  a  Federal-aid  urban  s^-stem  project 
at  an  intersection  with  a  segment  of  the  Fed- 


era. -aid  primary  Ejittem,  tne  Secretary  ■': 
T.'-&i..«p..rt.iion  is  authorlzea.  noiwuhstat.a- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law.  to  reimburse 
the  State  of  Caliiornla  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  Stale  of  California  unaer  sec- 
tion 104(b)(6)  of  title  23.  Unlteo  S'-aies 
Code.  75  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

PARKING    KAUILITIES 

Sec  109  la)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13'/ 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ".  1;''  after  "'a)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect on  the  Interstate  Systeni  the  acquisition 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  tons'ruct'on  of  publicly  ov.ned  pant- 
ing facilities  on  such  land  If  such  Jacliltle«: 
are  located  and  destined  In  conjunction  with 
existing  or  planned  public  tran.'portatlon 
automated  distributor  facilities  Persons 
using  such  pibll'-ly  o-vnec  parking  facilities 
may  l>e  charged  fees  for  using  such  taciii- 
ties.  Such  fees  may  be  commensurite  with 
fees  charged  for  using  other  parking  faciilticb 
:n  the  immediate  area.  Fees  or  permits  fcr 
use  of  such  publicly  o  .ned  parking  facilities 
shall  be  designetl  to  encourage  tarpoois  ana 
vanpcx^ls  using  the  luterslalt-  System  ■  n  use 
such  faculties.  Revenues  derived  from  such 
fees  In  e.tcess  of  those  retiuired  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  such  fKCl'ity  shall 
be  used  in  accordaii'.e  with  an  agreement 
entered  Into  under  svbsectlon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  n.in-Federa!  share  of  acquiring 
land  and  constructing  publicly  ov.-ned  pirK- 
tng  facilities  under  paragraph  ( 1  j  cf  thi= 
si"jsection  iri  the  stdndard  metropolitan 
statlsiica!  area  In  which  such  facility  is 
iocated," 

tb)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
ameude'l  by  Inserting  "(i)  "  after  "(c)"  ard 
adoing  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
fojlowing  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'standard  ruetropolitan  etatlstici.!  area' 
means  the  area  in  and  around  a  city  of 
50.000  inhabitants  or  more  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census."". 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  Thi.>  ♦Itle  may  be  cltec"  as  the 
""Federa:  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1980" 

ADV.>NCE   ACQUISITION   OF   EIGBPS-OF- WAT 

Ssc.  202.  Section  3(i.)  (1 )  (A)  of  t'-ie  Vr'jan 
Mass  "Transporiatlon  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  ou»  "and"'  the  second  place  It 
appears  and  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  a;,  the  end  therec-f  a 
tomma  and  the  following;  ""and  the  acqul- 
.•-ition  of  r,gnts-ol-way  tot  hxed  guldewa> 
corridor  development  for  projects  in  ad- 
vanced stages  OI  any  such  detailed  a::erna- 
tives  analyses". 

LE-rrEB  -jf  -n'ttnt 

Sec  203  ^ai  Sec  ion  3iai  1)  nf  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  arr.ei.ded 
by  inserting  irmnedlately  after  th<  lirst  sen- 
tence there  ol  the  lollowlng:  "At  least  thlrt> 
days  prior  to  the  issuarce  of  a  letter  of  In- 
tent under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  Co3in-tt"^e  on 
Public  Works  and  "^ranspoca'ior.  ol  'he 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Coiiiir.:t- 
veo  on  Banking.  Housing  ana  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  tSenate,  of  the  proposed  issuance  of 
such  letter  of  intent  '". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  an  Intenllor.  to  obl;_'&te 
for  a  project  through  irsuance  of  a  letter  of 
intent  during  'he  period  tieglnnlng  on  the 
date  of  enactinen;  of  thl'-  Act  and  end:ng 
Jar.uar,-  31,  1981.  under  ai.y  r.ew  or  in- 
creased aut.'iori/.auon  contained  .n  section 
3  of  the  Urban  Mass  r-ansportation  Ac  of 
1964  as  the  result  of  an',  amendneni  mi-.de 
by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  as  at.  Intention 
to  obltga.e  irom  futurt  available  budget  au- 
t^.or!ty  provided  in  e..i  &pp,-oprlatton  Act 
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ALLOCAnON    J'l.AN 

Sec.  204.  Section  3(Ri  nf  the  Urban  Mass 
Transporlallosi  At  I  of  lt>64  is  amended  by 
addiiiK  M  the  end  thereof  the  followini$  new 
paragraph : 

'•(OiiAi  Prior  in  April  15.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary ^liiill  submit  a  propobed  nllcnatloii  plan 
to  the  Coiiunlittfe  on  Public  Wurka  and 
Transportalloi.  or  the  Mouse  of  Reoresenta 
tlves  and  tlie  Commit  te<.-  on  Bank.ng.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urbai;  A.Tairs  o'  the  Senate  Surh 
plan  .<ihall  bcr(<nu  flnal  upon  approval  by 
the  Congress  Tl.e  proposed  alloi'ailoa  plan 
shall  be  oased  <>n  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
necessary  cjsis  ol  a  program  (or  modeinlz- 
ing,  rehabllltaiini>;.  or  rcplicint,  rolling  stoc!; 
and  li.ted  fuciiitles  to  improve  the  reliability 
sttlety.  and  atti-aci.lve:ie.<'S  of  rail  nuiss  tran-i- 
portailon  systems.  The  proposed  allocation 
plan  shall  for  each  tall  mass  transuoriatloii 
s>-siem  serving  an  urba!i>7e<'l  area,  be  based 
on  a  calculaton  o.'  the  ratio  thai  tne  cost 
of  t>n?  modernization  or  renabiilta'ion  pro- 
gruni  lor  siich  .,\siem  bta:^  to  iht  total  o. 
rhe  c'xita  of  till-  pro:;riuns  for  all  ^  u-h  syis- 
tenii  .xs  eiitimaltd  by  the  survey.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary .hal,  suhinii  a  revised  all<xaiiiiii  plan 
to  such  Committees  prior  t.'  January  1.  lfi»4 
and  pverv  two  veiirs  ll.ereafti-r  and  s'uh  plnii 
shall  betome  the  fintil  alk.ratlon  plan  upoi 
approval  by  the  Congress. 

"iBt  For  each  liscal  year  beglnnlnK  with 
floCal  year  isJfU  c.f  th?  funds  appropriated 
for  'he  p  irp,ise  )f  this  section  and  made 
.ivai:nb:e  bv  the  Secretary  for  moderni/allon 
and  rehabilitation  of  rail  far  lines  anc; 
equipment,  not  less  thin  71  per  centun; 
shall  be  distributed  In  acroroanre  with  the 
latest  .Inal  .lUofafloa  plan  approved  by  th-j 
Conpress.  '. 

ADVANCE    LAND    LOANS 

Stc  aos  Sect  lot.  3,b,  of  the  Urban  \1»as 
Transportat  loi:  Act  of  iq64  is  amended  by— 

(II  Insert. lit  •unless  a  lon.;er  period  l.s 
determined  to  'oe  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary   after    ■made  "  In  the  seconu  sentence: 

12)  In.sertlnp  •on. ess  n  longer  period  Is 
determined  to  be  reannnable  by  the  Sec- 
retan,"  nffr  •1.-.  m.-vde  In  the  tll-d  sen- 
tence, and 

i3)    striklnp    rtit    "of     the    first   place    It 
iippears   In    the  6fh    ;entei  ce   and   Inserting 
"is    made    unles.e    a   Ituiger   ae-iod    1.'   deter- 
mined   to    lie    reasonal)Ie    bv    the    Secretary 
after   "loun  apreement  "  in  such   sentence 

0JSC1imoi»ARY  ORANT  r.R  LOAN  AfTllORIZATtO.VS 

Src    206    (al   The  hrrt  .sentence  cf  sectk.n 
4ic),3i(Ai    Of   r.^e  Urban   Mass  Transporta- 
'lon  Act  of  iafi4  Is  amended  *5v  ttrtklnp  out 
•••1.4 10,000 000-    .ind    all    that    foijow-s   down 
through  and  Inn-idlnc  the  period  r.t  the  eno 
'hereof  and  In-sertinK  In  lieu  thereof  the  frl 
lowinc-    "91  710  wnoon    for    fhe    ns.-al    vea* 
ending  September  no.  :980:  1.2,4<»0  OOO.COO  'o; 
the   fiscal   vear  ending  September   80.    1981 
$2,625,000,000  fr„   the  fiscal  year  "ndlni;  Sfp- 
tem.ber  30.   1982.    $2,775  OOO.OOf,  for  the  (iseal 
year    ending    Septembei     30     1983      t2.930  ■ 
000.000  for  the  fi'ica]  year  ending  Sep' ember 
30.    1984     «3  000  ftoo.oon    fir   the    hscrl    year 
ending  September  30.  198f.    :ind  -'i.VlO.COO  000 
for  new  rail  fan.spoitatlor   svriems    rati  ex- 
tensions    and    automated     fixed     Tiildewavs 
'IncliidlnK  adv-iiire  acquisition  of  riphts-o;- 
way)     for   the    period    boglnnlni.'   0.-tol-er    I 
lOBS,   'hroiich   ."September  30.   1990  ". 

fb)  Such  section  4  cl  (3)  Is  ftjrther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnp  new  subparagraphs: 

••(Kl  Of  the  total  sum?  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparagrpph  (Ai  :n  each  or  thi 
nsca:  years  l!ia2  through  1986  not  less  than 
20  percentum  sh^ii  be  available  for  f»rant^ 
and  loans  tor  new  rail  trantportation  sys- 
tems, ran  extensions,  and  automated  lixet 
^uideways  (including  advance  Rcquisltlo:i 
o<  nghts-of-wayi  and  J  1.500.000 .000  shall  b» 
available  for  stich  purposes  for  tne  period 
beginning  October  1  1985  and  ending  Sep 
te.-nber  30.  1990 


it'i  In  Huy  Uticai  year  beginning  alter 
aeptenU>er  30.  198ti.  not  less  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  paragraph  for 
grams  and  loans  under  section  J  of  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  for  projects  in  ur- 
banized areas  having  populations  of  less 
tiian  200  000  and  In  areas  other  than  ur- 
banized areas.". 

ic}  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "aiid"  be- 
fore ♦  UO.ooo.OOiV  ami  by  strlKln,,'  out  ": 
and  »1 20,000 .uoo  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982" 

id  I  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Not  more  than  »15.000,ooo  of  the  fund.s 
appropriated  (or  any  fiscal  year  purruant  to 
sub.section  icii3)(A)  of  this  section  may  be 
'iscd  for  the  purposes  of  sect  ion  M  of  tl'.ls 
.^c•.  liK'ludiiig  related  administrative  costs.". 

le)  Section  4  I  hi  (2/  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■|2)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
port to  the  ConRre'is  Uie  Secretary's  proposed 
aulhori/alton  requests  lor  .sc<-tlons  J  and  5  of 
this  Act  for  the  ncx»  succeeding  five  riscal 
years  Such  anthnriyation  requesti;  fhall  con- 
'flin  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  meth- 
■ids  used  !\nd  the  ossiimptlons  relied  upon  by 
the  Secretary  ". 

if)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  whe-her  factors  other  than 
those  used  under  section  5'ai  o'  the  Urban 
.Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  could  resul* 
.n  a  more  equitable  and  more  feasible  allo- 
cation method  for  determining  apportion- 
ments under  such  section  The  Secretary 
shall  communicate  the  results  of  such  stud- 
to  the  Congress  in  the  first  report  required 
oy  section  4ihH2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran^^- 
portatlon  Act  of  1964  In  conducting  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  eval- 
uate at  least  the  foilowUig: 

111  passenger-related  fartors.  Including 
passenger  miles   traveled. 

(2 1  the  weighting  of  vehicle-relaiert  fac- 
tors, including  a  weighting  by  size.  age.  type, 
and  service  puiern  of  ..onimuter  rail  ve- 
Mcles.  heavy  rail  vehicles  light  rail  vehicles 
trolley  bu.ies,  express  buses  exclusive  bus- 
way  service  vehicles,  buses,  and  demand 
service  vehicles,   and 

(3)  the  views  of  state  and  local  o.flclals 
and  public  transportation  service  operators 

GRANTS    FOR    TRANSP'JRTATION    CrNIXRS 

Se'-.  207.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Urban  Mas-s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  September  30  l98i."  and 
lu'-crtlng  In  lieu  thereoi  September  30. 
lt'82,  September  30.  1983,  September  30. 
.'184.  and  September  30.  1985,". 

»DMlNIjTRATIV»     AND    OTHER    EXftSStH 

Sei  208  Suction  4(:i  of  the  Urban  Mass 
n-ansportation  Act  of  19C4  u  amended  b> 
striking  oil?  and  ?  105 000,000  for  the  fiscul 
•ear  endu.g  Septem.ber  30,  1982  and  Insert 
:ng  in  lieu  thereof  the  !ok*lig  •«1?5,- 
000.000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982:  1135.000.000  for  the  nscal  year 
ending  September  30  1983:  »150.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  ycir  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  $105.000000  tor  the  fiscal  year  end:n«t 
September  30,  1985  ". 

EMERGENCY    REPAIRS 

Sec  209  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportnllon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(k)(li  An  emergency  fund  l.s  authorized 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  for  grants  to 
States,  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  on  such  expedited  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  for 
repair  or  replacement  of  public  transporta- 
tion equipment  and  faclliiles  which  the 
Secretary  finds  have  sutlered  serious  damage 
as  the  result  of  (A)  a  natural  dlsasver  over  a 


wide  area  such  as  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tidal 
waves,  earthquakes  severe  storms,  nr  land- 
slides or  (Bi  a  ca  astrophlc  occurrence  from 
any  cause,  which  seriously  disrupts  sched- 
uled public  liansportation  services 

'i2)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
tills  subsection  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received  aa  application  therefor  from  the 
State,  local  public  body,  or  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  unless  an  emergency  has 
l>oeii  declared  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  concurred  In  by  the  Secretary,  except 
;hut  If  the  President  has  declared  such 
emergency  lo  be  a  major  disaster  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  ol  1974 
(Public  Law  93-288)  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  Is  not  required. 

1 3)  in  each  fii.-al  year,  not  more  thai, 
♦25.000000  of  the  sums  authorized  by  sub- 
*eetlon  (cm3)(Ai  of  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  lo  carry  out 
'his  subseci  ion.", 

AMENO.MENTS     TO     SECTION      i     FORMULA     GRANT 
PR01.RAM 

Str  210  lai  Section  5ia)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportatlfin  Act  of  1964  l.s  ainend- 
r  1  - 

(I  I  in  paragriph  dMBj.  by  :,trlkitig  out 
"each  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the" 
and  by  iiriliing  out  all  after  "loiPl  and  In- 
sei  ting  in  lieix  thereof  a  period; 

(?)  Ill  paiagraph  i2)(B),  by  Inserting 
and"  after  1980."  and  by  striking  out  all 
after  1981  '  and  inserting  In  !leu  thereof 
a  f>enr<t. 

'3i  ill  paragraph  (3)vBl.  by  inserting 
"and"  alter  1980,"  and  by  striking  out 
alTafter  "19B1 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
oi H  period; 

l4l     In    paragraph    (4i(B).    by    Inserting 
and     after  "1980  "  and  oy   striking  oi:t  all 
after      IKSl      and   mining   in   lieu   thereof 
a  period   and 

1 51  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoi  the 
following: 

■■•5)  (A)  To  finance  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  operating  assistance  under  'his 
.section  and  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $1,970,000,000  for  the  tt-cal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  act  to  exceed 
S'J  1 38.000.100  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  Ia83;  not  to  exceed  $2. .3 10. 000 .000 
l"r  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
rj«4:  and  not  to  exceed  »2.49C.O00.0OO  for 
tne   flsral   year  ending   September  30.   1985. 

"(B)  In  each  fiscai  year  after  fiscal  year 
1981  sums  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  apportioned  as  follows  : 

■|i)  Six  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
and  used  under  section  18  of  this  Act 

"(ill  A  percentage  shall  be  apportioned 
lor  urbanized  areas  with  populations  of 
less  than  _';Wi.00o  which  peicenlage  shall  be 
10  per  centum  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  shall, 
in  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1982.  be 
thai  percentage  such  urbanized  areas  (de- 
'ermined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able Ped-ral  census)  would  be  entitled  to 
of  the  sums  autuorized  by  paragraphs  (1) 
(21.  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  f'scal  year  ending  September  30.  1931.  by 
-ipplylng  to  all  urbanized  areas  'he  form  l- 
ici.  contained  in  such  paragraphs  as  such 
paragraphs  were  in  effect  on  September  30. 
I9R'i.  and  the  amount  so  apportioned  shall 
be  a',a;Ial;le  for  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph    'Ci    '.f  this  paragraph 

"(Hi)  The  remainder  shall  be  apportioned 
to  urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  200.- 
000  or  more  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
■  D I  of  this  paragraph 

"(C)  Of  the  percentage  apportioned  for 
each  fi.scnl  year  under  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph iB)  of  this  paragraph  the  amount 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  each  State 
shall  be  determined  by  calculating  for  each 
urbanized  area  with  a  population  of  less  than 
200.000  m  such  State  the  sum  of— 
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"(I)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  such  clause  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  which  the  population  of  such  ur- 
banized area  or  part  thereof,  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  bears  to  the  total 
population  ol  all  such  urbanized  areas  In  all 
the  Slates  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census;  and 

■■(11)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  such  clause  multip!''jd 
by  a  ratio  for  that  urbanized  area  determined 
on  the  basis  of  population  weighted  b:,-  a 
factor  of  density,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  under  clause  lii)  o; 
subparagraph  iB)  of  this  paragraph  shall  br 
used  only  for  'he  purchase  ol  buses  and  re- 
lated facillles  and  equipment. 

■(D)  (i)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  19B2.  one-half  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned under  clause  till)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
clause  (ID  of  this  subparagraph  and  one-half 
ol  such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  under 
clause  (111)  of  this  suoparagraph  For  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  begu.nln).'  alter  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  all  of  the  amount  apportioned 
under  clause  (ill)  of  siibparagraph  .Bl  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  apportioned  In  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (Hi)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph 

"(ill  Of  the  amoun;  to  be  apportioned 
under  this  clause,  each  urbanized  area  with 
a  population  of  200.000  or  more  shall  be  ap- 
portioned for  fiscal  year  1982  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  su-:!!  urbanized  area 
wouirt  'oe  ent'tled  to  of  the  sums  authorized 
by  paragraphs  dl.  (2 1.  (3).  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  198!,  by  applying  to  all  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more 
the  formulas  contained  in  such  paragraphs 
as  such  paragraphs  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980  The  amount  of  an>  apportion- 
ment to  an  urijanlzed  area  under  this  clause 
which  Is  attributable  to  the  factor  calculated 
for  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  pt:rchase  of  buses  and  related  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

•■(ill)  Of  the  amount  lo  be  apportioned 
under  this  clause,  each  urbanized  area  with 
a  population  of  200.000  or  more  shall  be 
apportioned  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(I)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  clause  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  revenue  rail 
and  bus  vehicle  miles  dlrectlv  serving  tht 
urbanized  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, bears  to  the  total  number  of  revenue 
rail  and  bus  vehicle  miles  directly  serving 
all  such  urbanized  areas,  except  that  no 
single  eligible  State's  portion  of  such  an 
urbanized  area  which  has  revenue  rail  ve- 
hicle mile.s  shall  be  given  credit  for  more 
'han  45  per  centum  of  the  total  national 
revenue  rail  vehicle  miles,  and  no  urbanized 
area  of  over  750  000  population  which  has 
revenue  rail  vehicle  miles  shall  be  given 
credit  for  less  than  ^'.  per  centum  of  the 
total  national  revenue  rail  vehicle  miles: 
and 

"(II)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  clause  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  bus  revenue 
vehicle  miles  directly  serving  the  urbanized 
arefe  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  all  bus  revenue  ve- 
hicle miles  directly'  serving  all  such  urban- 
ized areas,  except  that  sums  apportioned  to 
each  urbanized  area  under  this  clause  shall 
be  used  by  the  recipient  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  and  related  facilities  and 
equipment 

Bus  and  rail  revenue  vehicle  m'.les  which  a 
P'lblic  bcxly  provides  i'self  or  under  con- 
tract which  directly  serve  an  urbanized  area 
with  a  population  of  200  OOO  or  more  but  are 
provided    outside    of    s\ich    urbanized    area 


shall  be  included  in  the  apportionment  of 
this  clause  Any  such  rail  revenue  vehicle 
miles  provided  in  a  State  adjacent  to  the 
State  or  States  in  which  such  urbanized 
area  is  located  shall  be  attributed  to  the 
public  body  in  the  adjacent  Slate  which 
contracts,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  such 
service  as  if  ihe  public  bodv  where  an  urb:\n- 
ized  area  with  a  populatlor  of  200.000  or 
more. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  uibanlzed  area 
enilrely  within  two  States  with  both  rail  and 
bus  systems  operating  in  such  two  Stales, 
if  the  portion  of  such  urbanized  area  wnthin 
a  Slate  which  portion  has  the  smaller  share 
of  population  receives  a  percentage  of  the 
aggregate  e.mrunt  apportioned  to  such  ur- 
banized area  order  subparagraph  iD)  (ill  (to 
the  extent  attribuiable  to  the  factors  cal- 
cu!:itod  for  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  as  determined  under  such 
subparagraph)  and  subparagraph  iD)(lli) 
(I  I  of  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  lower  than  the  perceiiiaee  it  was  allocated 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such  urban- 
ized area  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  apportion- 
ment under  paragraphs  (1).  i2).  and  (31 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  available  to  such  smaller 
portion  (from  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
lo  this  subparagraph)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  such  percentages  mul- 
tiplied by  the  aggregate  amount  apportioned 
to  such  urbanized  area  under  subparagraph 
(D)(li)  (to  the  extent  attributable  lo  the 
factors  calculated  for  parapraphs  (1).  (2i. 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  determined 
under  such  subparagraph^  and  subparagraph 
(DldllHIl  of  this  pragraph  for  such  fiscal 
year.  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  carry 
out  this  subparagraph.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall   remain   available  until   expended" 

(b)(1)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  (A)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Governor  is  encouraged  to  take  into  account 
.service  based  factors,  such  as  revenue  vehicle 
miles,  in  distributing  funds  available  to  the 
Governor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (Ci  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Governor  may  iran.sfer  an 
amount  of  the  State's  apportionment  under 
sub.section  la)  (5)  (Bi  (lil  of  this  section  to 
supplement  the  apportionment  available  to 
urbanized  areas  under  subsection  (a)  (5i  (Bi 
(iii)  of  this  section,  or  to  supplement  funds 
apportioned  to  the  State  under  subsection 
(a)(5)(B)(i)  for  purposes  of  section  18  of 
this  Act.  and  the  Governor  may  transfer 
an  amount  of  the  State's  apportionmen';  un- 
der subsection  (a1(5)(B)(i)  or  an  amount 
of  the  total  of  apportionments  to  urbanized 
areas  or  portions  thereof  within  such  State 
under  subsection  la)  (5)  (B)  (111)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  supplement  the  apportionment  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a)  (5)  (B)  ill)  of  this 
section. 

'■(C)  The  transfer  of  apportionments  un- 
der subnaragraph  (B)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"(i)  The  total  of  all  transfers  during  any 
fiscal  year  lo  any  anporllonment  shall  not 
increase  the  original  amount  of  such  ap- 
portionment, or  such  total  of  apportion- 
ments under  subsection  lai  (5)  (B)  (iii) .  for 
such  fiscal  year  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  such  origi- 
nal amount  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  other  apportionments 

"(11)  No  transfer  shall  be  made  from  an 
aoportionment  during  any  fiscal  year  if  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  a  transfer  ha?  been  made 
to  such  ar^portionment  If  a  transfer  has 
been  made  to  an  apportionment  under  clause 
(ill)  of  subsection  ia)(5i(Bi  of  this  section 
during  any  fiscal  year,  no  transfer  may  be 
made  from  any  apportionment  under  such 
clause  within  the  same  State  during  such 
'  -ra'   vear    .V''  transfer  .^ha'.!   be  made  to  an 


apportionment  during  any  fisca'  year  if  dur- 
ing such  fiscfli  vear  a  transfer  has  been 
made  from  surn  a;i  apportionment  If  a 
transfer  has  bten  made  from  an  apportlon- 
m;  nt  under  ciause  (lii)  of  subsection  (a)  (S) 
iBi  of  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year,  no 
transfer  may  be  made  to  any  apporiionment 
under  such  clause  within  the  same  State 
dunng  such  fiscal  year 

'  (iii)  A  tiansfer  from  an  apportionment 
under  subsection  (a)  (5i  (B)  diii  to  an  ap- 
portionment under  subsection  laiiSiiB) 
(1)  may  be  made  only  if  approved  by  re- 
sponsible officials  of  local  governments  con- 
cerned. 

••(Iv)  Amounts  transferred  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  applicable  to  the 
original   apportionment   of  such  amounts" 

(2)  Section  5(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case 
of  any  urbanized  area  which  is  in  more  than 
one  Slate,  amounts  apportioned  to  such 
area  under  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
shall  be  distributed  lo  the  Governor  of  each 
such  Slate  in  the  case  of  an  urbanized  area 
with  a  population  of  less  than  200.000.  or 
to  the  designated  recipient  in  the  portion 
of  the  urbanized  area  in  such  Stale  in  the 
case  of  an  urbanized  area  with  a  population 
of  200.000  or  niore.". 

(c)  (1)  In  :>ection  3(a)  d)  (B)  of  such  Act 
strike  out  'apportionments  under  section 
5(3)  '4 1  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■'apporiionmenl  under  section  5 
which  are  limited  to  the  purchase  of  buses 
and  related  equipment". 

(2)  In  section  3(h)  of  such  Act  strike 
out  "wiih  funds  available  under  section  5(a) 
(4  1"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "w»th  funds 
available  under  section  5  which  are  limited 
to  the  purchase  of  buses  and  related 
equipment.  . 

(3)  Section  18iai  of  such  .^ct  is  amendeo 
by  inserting  "or  the  sums  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion  5(a)  (5)  (B)  (i)  "  after  "section  4(e)". 

(dl  Subsection  (C)(3)  of  such  section  5  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Appropriations  pursuant  lo  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  be  in  an  appro- 
priations Act  for  a  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropriation  Is  lo 
be  available  for  obligation  and  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended. ■■. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     PURCHASE     OF     BUSES     AND 
RELATED  MATERIAL 

Sec.  211.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(ali4)(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■and"  before  "igso"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  by  inserting  ".  and 
1981'"  after  "1980". 

INCENTIVE  GRANTS  FORMULA 

Sec.  212  Section  5iai  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1S64  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

•■(6)  (A)  To  make  incentive  grants  under 
this  subsection  lo  urbanized  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  in  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1981.  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  iCi 
An  inceniive  grant  shall  be  4  per  centum  ir. 
fiscal  year  1982  and  6  per  centum  in  fiscal 
vears  beginning  with  fiscal  year  IQ83  of  that 
portion  of  the  apportionment  attributable  to 
the  urbanized  area  under  paragraph  (5) 
which  is  available  for  operating  assistance  if 
ihe  urbanized  area  qualifies  for  an  incentive 
grant  under  either  subparagraph  iBi'li  or 
(BMii)  of  this  paracraph  bu'  not  under 
both  subparagraphs  and  a  total  of  6  per 
centum  in  fisca:  year  i9fi2  and  P  per  centum 
in  fiscal  vears  beeinning  with  fisca!  year  1983 
of  such  apportionment  if  it  qualifies  ::nder 
both  subparagraphs  iBlii'  and  i  B  m  1!  i  In- 
centive grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
supplementary  to  and  not  in  substlt..tior 
for.  sums  othera-ise  available  under  this 
Act.  Such  grants  shall  not  be  subiect  to  the 
local  share  requirements  of  this  Act  and  may 
be    used    by    the    recipient    for    any    p-jrpose 
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which  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  unuc 
this  Act. 

"iBi  il)  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  mi 
incentive  (crant  apportionment  If  mass  traris- 
portatlon  ridership  for  that  area  diiriiig  any 
year  exceeds  such  ndership  for  that  area 
during  the  immediately  preceding  year  by 
more  than  4  per  centum,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

lUi  An  urbanl/ed  area  will  receive  an  in- 
centive urant  apportionment  If  the  ratio  of 
operating  revenues,  including  such  revenues 
as  faretKix  receipt'^  and  dedicated  tax  reve- 
nues (Including  mandatory  asseiisments  paid 
by  local  governments  on  a  net  cost  of  service 
basis),  to  eligible  operating  expenses  ex- 
ceeds the  national  median  ratio  of  such  fac- 
tors, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

"lO  Ttiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  Sums  .so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until 
expended  ' 

MAINTENANCE    OF    ErPOBT 

Stc  1^13  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(f) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  I  ransportation  Act  of 
11)64  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aivd  appor- 
tioned for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  • 

FARES    FOR    Cl.DFRI.Y    AND    HANDICAPPED    PEXSONS 

Sec.  214  (at  Section  5(m)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  as  a 
condition  of  assl.stance  under  this  Act  any 
person  who  when  boarding  or  paying  mass 
tran.slt  fares,  presents  a  medicare  card  duly 
Issued  to  that  person  pursuant  to  title  II  or 
title  XVIII  of  th  Social  Security  Act  shall  T(^- 
celve  the  benefit  of  the  rates  established  pur- 
suant to  this  .«ubseetlon  for  elderly  .jr  handi- 
capped persons  ". 

(bi    This  section  sh«ll   take  eflect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

F.NFRCY     CriNSERVATION 

Sec  215  Section  8(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  U  amended- 

(1)    bv   strllclng  out   •■and"   before   "12) " 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
ei.d  of  such  section  'he  following  ".  and 
(<)  on  or  after  July  :  1983.  th"  Secreury 
finds  that  In  developing  the  proeram  of  proj- 
ects adequ:ite  consideration  hiis  to  the  maxl- 
iium  extent  feasible,  been  given  to  projects 
designed  to  Increase  energy  cmclency  of  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding for  capital  projects  consideration  of 
.enewable-resource  recovery  and  energy  con- 
servation measures  " 
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MINIMUM     FT.TNDINC     LEVEL 

SEC  218  Section  18(a)  of  the  Urban  Maw 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  for  any  fiscal  vear  beginning  on  or  after 
Octooer  I.  1981.  no  State  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealths  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands Ouam.  Amerlcnn  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands)  shall  be  allocated  less  than  one 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der this  section   ' 

AREAS  OTHEH    rilAN    URBANIZED   AREAS 

Sec  217  Section  18(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
The  State.  In  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  appropriate  local  officials,  and  substate 
planning  entitles  If  any.  shall  develop  a  State 
plan  for  nonurbanlzed  area  nubile  trans- 
portation equipment  and  services  After 
September  30.  1983.  the  program  required 
under  this  section  shall  be  consistent  with 
-'.uch  State  plan". 

TERMINAL  DEVELOPMENT  AirrHORIZATION 

Src   2l«   Section  21(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
•  ran.sportatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 


senuig  ana  alter  lyBO."  and  by  slrUlng 
out  and  September  30.  1982  ■  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following      "and  $;iO,000.- 

000  per  (iscal  year  for  each  of  the  hscal  years 
ending  Scptembei  30.  1982.  September  30, 
1983.  September  30.  1984.  and  September  30. 
1985 

INTEaclTY    BUS  SERVICE  AirrHORIZATION 

Sec.  219   Section  22(C(  of  the  Urban  Mass 

1  ran.sporttttiiin  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
inserting  and  after  1980.  and  by  striking 
out  •and  September  30,  1982  '■  and  insertini.' 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ••and  (20.000. - 
000  per  rlscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1982.  September  30. 
1984.  and  September  30.  198S." 

SAFETY    CRrrCRIA 

Sec.  220   Section  107  of  the  Natlonail  f— r 

Transportation    Assistance    Act    ol     1974    Is 

^repealed      1  lie    Urban    Mass    1  ransportation 

Act  of  1964  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof   the  following  new  section 

•'SAFETY  CRITERIA  AN.l  DETERMINATIONS 

"Sec  23  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12(d|.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  safety  criteria  and 
standards  for  use  during  the  Investigation  of 
unsafe  conditions  in  any  facility,  equipment, 
or  manner  of  operation  of  any  transit  system 
hnanced  under  this  Act 

"lb)  The  Secretar>-  shall  Investigate  coa- 
ditious  In  any  facility,  equipment,  or  man- 
ner of  operation  of  any  transit  system  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act  which  he  believes  may 
create  a  serious  hazard  of  death  or  Injury 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  conditions  and  the  means 
or  alternative  means  which  might  best  be 
employed  to  eliminate  or  correct  them  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  facility, 
equipment,  or  manner  of  opera*  ion  is  unsafe 
l.e  shall  require  the  State  or  local  public 
bodv  or  agency  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
plan  for  correcting  the  unsafe  facility, 
equipment,  or  manner  of  operation,  and  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  further  llnanclai  as- 
sistance to  the  applicant  until  such  plan  is 
approved  or  the  approved  plan  Is  Imple- 
mented. 

••(c)  No  part  of  any  report  or  other  docu- 
ment prepared  as  part  of  any  unsafe  con- 
dition investigation  under  subsection  (b). 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  in  any 
suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of  any 
matter  mentioned  la  such  report  or  re- 
ports". 

PLANNING    PROCESS    EVALUATION 

Sec.  221  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shiill  make  an  evaluation  of  the  urbanized 
area  planning  process  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  cf  section  8  of  the  Urban  Masa 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  under  sec- 
tion 134  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Such 
evaluation  shall  consider  ways  to  make  more 
efficient  the  planning  process,  to  redtxe  its 
cost  to  reduce  paperwork,  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  to  increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  results  of  such  planning 
process  The  Secretary's  findings  and  policy 
rccommendatlcns.  Including  a  description 
of  any  statutory  changes  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Implement  such  recommendations, 
shall  be  reported  to  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

SrUDT  or  CEPFAIN  HIGH  OCCUPANCY 
VEHICLE  LANES 

Sec.  222  lal  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1983.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
officials,  shall  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
and  cost-benefit  analysis  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  report,  on  (  1 )  adding  high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  lanes  to  freeways  in  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  of  southern  California, 
i2)  adding  such  lanes  to  any  freeway  pro- 
viding service  to  Ontario  International  Air- 
port. Ontario.  California,  Orange  County  Alr- 


pT-  orange  C.,un'.y,  (■alif„ri.ia  1  ,,n^.  Be*.:. 
A;ryuri.  Ujug  Beach.  California,  or  Los  An- 
geles International  Airp(<rt.  Los  ^n^-eleh 
CaUfornla,  (3)  adding  s.uli  lanes  ■^.  u.u^ 
freeway  providing  serv.  .  •..  ii  v.,.  ,crp,,tu 
In  other  regions  of  th<  .  ;.;.  r.  .^.>..,  i.  ;tie 
Secretary  determines  aie  .sutticlei.riy  repre- 
sentative that  the  result*  of  such  study  will 
be  of  general  application,  including  bui  not 
limited  to.  at  least  one  airport  having  inter- 
modal  connections,  and  (4)  providing  fringe 
parking  and  other  facilities  and  services,  for 
users  of  such  airports  which  will  reduce  traf- 
fic congestion,  promote  energy  conservation, 
and  reduce  air  pollution  Such  study  shall 
also  include  developments  forecasted  for 
other  modes  of  Intercity  transportation  as 
they  relate  to  airports  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  study  authorized  by  this  section 

lb)   The  report  prepared  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to- 
ll)   the  results  of  the  study  ar.d  analvsis 
conducted  under  such  subsection:   and 

|2I  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  concerning  (A)  any  free- 
vi'ays  to  which  he  aetermines  high  occupancy 
lanes  should  be  added  iB)  anv  facilities  or 
services  which  he  determines  should  be  pro- 
vided for  users  of  the  airports  referred  to 
in  such  subsection,  and  (C|  any  legislative 
action  which  he  determines  is  necessary  to 
implement  his  recommcndattor.s  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)   and  (B>   of  this  paragraph. 

M\SS   TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET   SPECIAL    NEEDS 
OP    THE    HANOirAPPElJ 

Sec  223  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folio  ving  new 
subsection : 

■■(d)(li  Any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
a-'slstance  under  this  Act  may  subn.lt  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  il;e 
A'chltectiiral  and  Transportation  Barrleis 
•"ompliance  Board,  shall  approve  anv  proisram 
•uhmit'ed  under  this  subsection  wMch  the 
Secretary  determines  meets  the  requlreme;its 
of  thl«  subsection 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  program 
respecting  transportatlo-i  of  handicapped 
person-  under  this  subjection  which  ensures 
that  no  handicapped  person  who  cannot  rea- 
sonably use  one  or  more  mod.?s  of  mass 
transportation  service  available  :o  the  ^en- 
eral  public  is  denied  effective  tran.spcr-.atlon 
services  by  a  recipient  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  program  which  provides  effec- 
tive transportation  services  is  one  which  — 
"(A)  provides  that  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportat;on  to  such  handicapped 
persons  throughout  the  service  aiea  In  which 
the  recipient  provides  mass  transportation 
to  the  general  public: 

"(B)  provides  that  any  requirement  'or 
prereglstrallon  for  a  service  ."hall  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
or  handicapped  visitors: 

"(C)  provides  that,  if  the  recipient  charges 
a  fare  for  transporting  such  a  handicapped 
person,  such  fare  win  iKt  be  more  than  the 
fare  charged  by  the  recipient  for  transporting 
by  mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment a  member  of  the  general  public  a  corn- 
parable  distance: 

■■|D)    provides  that — 

"(I)  during  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  recipients  program,  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportation  to  any  such  handi- 
capped person  upon  request  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  re- 
quest unless.  In  the  case  of  a  particular  hard- 
Icapped  person,  the  handicapped  person  re- 
quests a  longer  period. 

•■(II)  during  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two-year 
period  referred  to  In  clause  il)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  reclpieri'   will  provide  trans- 
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porlation  to  any  such  handicapped  person 
upon  request  In  less  than  eight  hours  after 
receiving  such  request  unless.  In  the  case  of 
a  particular  handicapped  per»oii.  the  handi- 
capped person  requests  a  longer  period,  and 
■•(HI)  after  the  last  day  of  the  four-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  reclplenfs  program,  the 
recipient  vull  provide  transportation  to  eli- 
gible handicapped  persons  upon  request  in 
less  than  six  hours  after  receiving  such 
request  unless.  In  the  case  ol  a  particular 
handicapped  person,  the  handicapped  person 
requests  a  longer  period: 

'•(E)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
without  regard  to  trip  purpose; 

•(P)  provides  that,  where  feasible,  the 
recipient  will  also  provide  transportation,  if 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to  at 
least  one  person  accompanying  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  is  not  more 
than  the  fare  charged  for  transporting  by 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
a  member  of  the  general  public  a  comparable 
distance: 

••(O)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
for  at  least  the  same  time  period  for  which 
the  recipient  provides  mass  transportation 
to  the  general  public; 

■'(H)  provides  that  Information  concern- 
ing the  availability  of  the  transportation  to 
be  provided  under  the  program  will  be  widely 
and  regularly  disseminated:   and 

••(I)  provides  that  transportation  will  be 
provided  to  such  handicapped  persons  for  a 
trip  In  an  amount  of  time  and  vi^lth  a  trans- 
fer frequency  that  is  reasonably  comparable 
to  the  extent  operationally  practicable,  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  transfer  frequency 
such  trip  would  require  If  taken  on  the 
transit  system  serving  the  general  public. 
except  that  nothing  In  this  subparagraph 
shall  require  retrofitting  of  rail  systems  be- 
yond that  required  by  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection  Each  program  submitted  undfr 
this  subsection  must  provide  that  any  nevi- 
Inaccessible  buses  purchased  with  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  possible  later 
installation  of  a  level  change  mechanism  or 
other  facilities  and  equipment  to  make  such 
buses  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons  A  recipient's  program  shall 
be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  a  mass  trans- 
portation corridor  If  the  recipient  provides 
accessible  bus  service  In  such  corridor  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  program  under 
this  subsection  which  does  not  comply  vi-ith 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
program  under  this  subsection  unless  (A) 
the  program  has  been  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  the  community  of  handicapped 
persons  in  the  recipient's  service  irea  and 
(B)  the  program  has  been  approved  by  the 
metropolitan  planning  organization  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  nonurbanlzed  area,  the  State 
In  cooperation  with  the  affected  elected  offi- 
cials of  local  governments  concerned) 

1 4)  A  recipient  may  amend  a  program 
approved  under  this  subsection  if  (A)  the 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Archi- 
tectural and  TranspKirtatlon  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board,  determines  that  the  program 
as  amended  complies  with  this  subsection. 
'B)  such  amendment  was  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  community  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  the  recipient's  service  area, 
and  (C)  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tion (or.  in  the  case  of  a  nonurbanlzed  area 
the  State  In  cooperation  with  the  affected 
elected  officials  of  local  governments  con- 
cerned ) 

"(5)  If  il  rerlplent  is  complvini:  with  its 
approved    program     under    this    subsection. 


such  recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the 
requ;remeir.,s  of  this  section,  the  .^^ch^.cc- 
tural  Earners  Act  of  1968  (PubiR  Lav,  9'' 
480)  and  sections  50'2  and  504  of  the  Rehabii- 
ilation  Act  of  1973  as  they  relate  to  mass 
transportation  of  handicapped  person-s  served 
under  such  program  .Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  availabil- 
ity of  private  remedies  available  under  title 
V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  Any  Ju- 
dicial remedy  seeking  to  direct  a  Federal  offi- 
cial to  withhold  financial  assistance  shall  not 
be  available  without  prior  resort  to  the  Sec- 
retary, unless  the  complainant  alleges  and  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  finds  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure under  this  subsection  would  be  futile  or 
would  deny  timely  relief,  and  any  such  rem- 
edy shall  not  be  available  to  a  greater  extent 
than  provided  for  under  this  subsection 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  allow  a  recipient  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
facilities  and  equipment  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  by  handicapped  persons  able  to 
use  such  facilities  and  equipment 

■■(6)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelimi- 
nary determination  that  a  recipient  with  a 
program  approved  under  this  .subsection  is 
not  complying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subfiection  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  recipi- 
ent to  come  Into  compliance 

■'(B)  If.  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph  (Ai 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretarv  makes  a  final 
determination,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  recipient  is  not 
complying  with  Its  program  or  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  recipients  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  until  the  recipient  comes  Into 
compliance  or  agrees  to  take  the  necessary 
stepr.  to  achieve  compliance 

"i7)  Each  recipient  for  which  a  program 
respecting  transporation  of  handicapped 
persons  is  approved  under  this  subsection 
shall  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  Is  complying  with  such  pro- 
gram 

'•(8)   This  subsection  shall  not  apply — 

■•(A)  to  any  new  fixed  rail  system  for  the 
mass  transporation  ol  the  general  public 
which  system  is  constructed  after  January  1. 
1970.  or  to  any  other  fixed  guideway  or  water- 
borne  system  constructed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

•■|B)  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed  guide- 
way  or  waterbome  system  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  general  public,  and 

"(C)  to  a  replacement,  major  alteration,  or 
major  renovation  of  a  station  as  part  of  a 
niultlyear  program  for  the  replacement 
major  alteration,  or  major  renovation  of  a 
usable  .segment  of  a  fixed  guideway  or  water- 
borne  system  in  any  case  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  repiacement. 
major  alteration,  or  major  renovation  of 
such  segment  (i)  affects  or  could  affect  the 
accessibility  of  such  segment  lil)  has  suf- 
ficient independent  utility  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  handicapped  persons,  and  (111)  can 
feasibly  make  such  segment  accessible  or 
more    accessible    to    handicapped    persons '• 

(b)  Section  10723(b)  of  title  49  United 
States  Code,   is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "totally  blind"  in  para- 
graph (2)  I  A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"handicapped";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the   following   new  paragraph ; 

'•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
individual  :s  handicapped  if  anv  mental  o-^ 
phy.siological  disorder  or  condition  or  ana- 
tomical lo.ss  substantially  limits  such  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  walk,  see    hear,  or  learn 

WATEREORNE    TRANSPORTATION    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Srr  224  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  proj- 


ect using  high-speed  waterbome  transporta- 
tion equipment  and  facilities  ai'.d  operat::.,' 
in.  and  in  the  vicinity  of.  Portland  Oregon 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  this  technology  in  providing  cer- 
tain public  mass  transportation  service  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the  results 
of  such  project  no  later  than  .September  30 
1983.  together  with  Ills  recommeiidations 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropnatea 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  i  a 
not  to  exceed  S25. 000.000  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  reman 
available  until  expended 

Mr.  HOWARD    during  the  reading 
Mr.   Chairman.   I   a.sK    unaninio'as    con- 
sent  that   the   amendment    be    consid- 
ered us  read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.-^i  of  the  gentleman  of  New 
Jer.sey    Mr.  Howard'? 

There  was  no  objection. 
B\  unanimous  consent.  Mr    Howard 
\^as  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  m 
order  to  provide  a  complete  explanation 
of  my  amendment  m  the  iiature  of  a 
substitute.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  background  of  tins  legislation  and 
how  It  relates  to  the  de'.  elopment  of  my 
amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Public  V.'orks  anr 
Transpctation.  through  its  Subcon- 
mittee  on  Surface  Transportation  ha.- 
spent  this  entire  Congress  a.  workiiiL 
on  major  initiatives  for  improving  thp 
energy  efRcien  y  of  our  ba.'^ic  trar.spoi  - 
tation  systems  through  amendments  to 
the  Federal-aid  highway  laws  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  The  committee  held  hearings  on 
July  10.  12.  17.  and  18.  1979.  and  received 
testimony  from  many  organizations,  m- 
cluding:  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, several  Members  of  Congress.  Gov- 
ernors, the  American  Public  Transit 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Trarisportatior.  Offi- 
cials, the  .American  Road  ana  Transpor- 
tation Builders  .Association  the  .^men- 
can  Bu.--  .^.-.-.ociation.  transportation 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  many 
others  On  May  14  1980.  the  committee 
filed  its  report  on  the  bill.  HR,  6417  I 
fully  supported  that  report  a.-  .i  D:pari;- 
san  product  of  the  committee  aehbera- 
tion  process. 

The  committee-reported  bill  con- 
tained several  important  provi.'-ions — in- 
cluding the  iocal  option  handicapped 
transportation  .section  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Ham.pshire 
'Mr.  Ci-E\EL.<iND  de\ eloped  a.'=  a  result 
of  lengthy  iieanng.-^  lield  by  the  Over- 
sight and  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation This  amendment  received 
broad  supfwrt  in  the  comimittee,  havinc 
been  sustained  by  a  full  committee  vote 
of  29  to  6.  arid  truly  represents  a  cour- 
ageous effort  to  provide  a  more  reason- 
able approach  to  tlie  problem  of  local 
transportation  for  the  handicapped 
However,  aftc"  the  committee  reported 
the  legislation,  m.any.  many  Members  of 
this  body  voiced  their  concerns  to  me 
and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  about  the  Cleveland 
amendment  and  the  controversy  which 
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a  very  articulate  and  aggressive  group  of 
handicapped  persons  generated 

Because    the    Committee    on    Public 
VVorlcs  and  Transportation  has  alwa.vs 
supported,    on    a    bipartisan    basis,    the 
need   for  special  efforts  for  the  handi- 
capped   throughout    public    transporta- 
tion systems,  the  committee  entered  into 
the    most    lengthy    negotiating    process 
which    I   have  seen   during   my   tenure 
in  the  House.  One  senior  staff  member 
of  the  committee  spent  more  than  200 
working  hours  meeting  with  represenr- 
atives  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, affected  committees  and  inter- 
ested  Members  of   both   bodies,   and   a 
very    broad    spectrum    of   organizations 
for  the  handicapped    I  spent  countless 
hours   my.self    I   cannot    tell    you    how 
difficult  a  process  this  has  been    I  know 
that  all  parties  involved  participated  on 
a    sincere    basis    and    in    a    forthright 
maruier    The   committee    pursued    this 
process  with  a  vit-w  toward  assisting  any 
future   conference   committee   work   on 
the  bill. 

However,  because  of  the  time  these 
negotiations  consumed,  and  because  of 
the  constraints  on  the  postelection  ses- 
sion, it  became  apparent  that  the  only 
viable  way  to  proceed  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  work  with  the  other  body 
to  develop  some  consensus  so  that  both 
bodies  could  pass  the  legLslation  with 
this  single  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  advance  the  bill  to  tjie 
White  House  expeditiously  Realizing 
that  complete  satisfaction  cannot  be 
achieved,  I  believe  my  amendment 
represents  such  a  con.sensus.  It  has 
three  principal  features. 

First,  the  funding  levels  in  my  amend- 
ment would  result  in  cutting  authorized 
amounts  in  the  committee-reported  bill 
by  one- fourth  Second,  the  amendment 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  service  fac- 
tor approach  taken  in  S  2720  for  the 
operating  assistance  formula  Tlurd,  it 
retains  the  basic  approach  of  the  Cleve- 
land amendment,  but  clarifies  the  ex- 
isting Federal  commitment  as  to  the 
availability  of  handicapped  transporta- 
tion, 

Mr.  Chairman  a  comparison  of  the 
specific  funding  levels  in  my  amendment 
with  the  amounts  authorized  in  S  2720 
and  the  committee-reported  bill  demon- 
strates how  budget  consciou.s  tnis  com- 
promise is : 

TlUtS   I   AND   II,   FISCAl   rfARS   1981-85 
|ln  billioni  of  dollartl 
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Sk.3 

Sk.  5  (tof»l) 

Optralmi 

Capital . 

S«c.  18 

Adminijitiiion  and  RAD.. 

MiicelUnFous. 

Tola! 
E  iitlini  aulhoruation 


13.910 
10  195 

(7  698) 

(1.964) 

(.534) 

«.470 

.190 


•IS.  Hi 
Ml. 170 

(7.975) 

(2  475) 

'(  720) 

905 

437 


<I3.910 
10. 683 

(7.999) 

(2  040) 

(644) 

675 

.305 


24  765 
-8  720 


27  677 
-8.720 


25.  573 
-«  720 


N»w«ulhofi«lion 16.045       118.957       •16.853 


Compro- 

miie 

Sinale         Home  amend- 

bin        report  ment 

I'!I"„                                             I'M          6.Z72  3.772 

'"'•"                                          24,765      127  667  5  25.573 

,  .  .    'o"'                                    26,  515        33.939  29  345 

lOtJl  new  aulhormtions              1 7.  795      i  24.  958  »  20, 354 

TITLE  I,  FISCAL  YEARS  l9tl-tS 

En«|y  impjcttd .        1.750          1.750  1  500 

IS*....                                                         3  7y,  I  5QQ 

Enet|»  miel.                                               750  j^ 

Carpodi  and  vanpooli .022  .022 

,      ,    ^'"»'          -; TtM         Tin  3  772 

f«ntin|  authotintton 371  271 

lew  authoiiMlion l.7Jb'        6001  3  501 


■  Not  included  is  {4.75  billion  aulhwiiatton  lor  1986-90. 

'  Not  included  11  JI.5  billion  author  nation  lor  1986  90. 
•  Committee  reported  bill  did  not  combine  set.  18  into  sec.  5 
■Senate  bill  had  funds  necessary  for  adminislralion  to  tie 
in  addition  to  this  total. 

Overall  this  amendment  cuts  funding 
in  the  reported  bill  by  25  percent 

Basically,  my  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  amounts  authorized  for  public 
transportation  capital  projects  in  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1985  to  the  Senate 
level  of  $13.9  bilhon  and  would  reduce 
the  1986  through  1990  lump  sum  for  such 
projects  from  $4  75  billion  to  $15  billion 
My  amendment  would  reduce  mass  tran- 
sit formula  grant  assistance  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985 
from  the  $11  170  billion  in  the  reported 
bill  to  $10683  billion,  closer  to  the 
$10  195  billion  in  S.  3720.  My  amendment 
also  would  cut  the  TSM  program  from 
$3.75  billion  to  $15  billion. 

Title  I  of  my  amendment  includ&s  par- 
allel provisions  to  all  of  the  sections  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

.sriTlON    102  —  EMERGENCY    RELIEF 

Section  102  of  the  reported  bill  amends 
section  125  of  title  23.  the  Federal-aid 
highway  emergency  relief  provision,  by 
increasing  the  annual  authorization  from 
$100  million  to  $150  million  for  fiscal 
.year  1980  and  for  all  subsequent  fiscal 
years  My  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
committee-reported  version  of  section 
102,  except  that  section  102  of  my  amend- 
ment increases  the  fi.scal  year  1980  au- 
thorization to  $350  milhon  Tills  mcrease 
conforms  the  authonzatoin  to  the  in- 
crease provided  for  emergency  rehef  in 
the  1980  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  ( Public  Law  96-304 1 . 

SEtTION     lOJ       TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 

Section  103  of  the  reported  bill  creates 
a  new  transportation  systems  manage- 
ment categorical  grant  program  by 
amending  section  135  of  title  23  Trans- 
portation systems  management,  or 
"TSM,"  embodies  energy  conservation 
projects  on  nontoll  public  roads  to  re- 
duce traffic  congestion  and  facilitate 
traffic  flow  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems.  These  energy  conservation  proj- 
ects include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  traf- 
fic channelization  measures,  improved 
traffic  control  signalization.  preferential 
treatment  for  high  occupancy  vehicles. 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities. 
fringe  and  corridor  parking  facilities, 
carpool  and  vanpool  promotion,  bicycle 
transportation,  separation  of  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  traffic  and  related  techni- 
cal assistance  projects  Even  relatively 
simple  measures,  such  as  larger  or  more 
legible  street  signs,  can  cut  down  on  traf- 
fic flow  interruptions  and  markedly  im- 


prove the  energy  efficiency  of  highway 
system  operations. 

Section  103  of  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vides authorizations  of  $250  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  successive  increases 
of  $250  million  each  fiscal  year,  rising  to 
a  fiscal  year  1985  authorization  of  $1.25 
billion.  Section  103  of  my  amendment 
contains  no  fiscal  year  1981  authoriza- 
tion. Rather,  it  includes  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  $350  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $450  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

SECTION        104 — ENERGY-IMPACTED        RAIL       AND 
HIGHWAY    TRANSPORTATION 

Section  104  of  the  reported  bill 
creates  a  new  energy-impacted  rail  and 
highway  transportation  program  This 
body  overwhelmingly  aprpoved  similar 
provisions  in  the  1978  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  which  were  not 
included  in  that  final  legislation.  In  con- 
trast, during  this  Congress,  the  other 
body  has  already  approved  a  section 
virtually  identical  to  section  104  of  the 
reported  bill  Section  104  of  my  amend- 
ment IS  similar  to  seiHion  104  cf  the  re- 
ported bill;  however,  it  does  not  include 
a  fiscal  year  1981  authorization.  My 
amendment  does  retain  the  authoriza- 
tions of  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$350  million  for  fi.scal  year  1983,  $400 
million  for  fi.scal  year  1984  and  $450 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985  The  Federal 
share  would  be  80  percent,  subject  to  the 
existing  FHWA  regulations  concerning 
the  railroads  share. 

SECTtON  lOS CARPOOLS  AND  VAKPOOLS 

AITTHORIZATION 

Section  105  of  both  the  reported 
bill  and  of  my  amendment  would  make 
Identical  changes  to  the  carpool  and 
vanpool  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 126<fi  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  The  authorized  funding  in 
this  section  is  relatively  low.  especially 
when  compared  with  the  tremendous 
energy  savings  achieved  through  ride- 
sharing 

SECTION      106 — OBLIGATION     LIMfTATlONS 

Section  106  of  the  reported  oill  and 
my  amendment  pre.-cribes  an  $8,75  bil- 
lion ceiling  on  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  during  fis- 
cal year  1981  to  obligate  funding  for 
most  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  and 
highway  .safety  construction  programs. 
This  section  would  supersede  a  similar 
$8  75  billion  obligation  limitation  pro- 
vision in  the  fiscal  year  1981  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law 
96-400  I 

SECTION    107  —  BRIDGE    CONSTRUCTION 

Section  107  of  my  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  exist- 
ing Federal  funds  for  the  completion  of 
the  Aubum-Foresthill  Bridge  as  a  four- 
lane  bridge 

SECTION     108 — REIMBURSEMENT 

Section  108  of  my  amendment  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
needed  authority  to  waive  technical  com- 
pliance with  Federal  requirement's  in  the 
acquisition  of  certain  real  property  in 
connection  with  a  highway  project  in 
Santa  Ro.sa,  Calif  Section  108  would  al- 
low tlie  State  of  California  to  use  a  por- 
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tion  of  its  Federal-aid  apportionment  to 
reimburse  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  for 
costs  already  incurred  by  the  city  m 
connection  with  a  project  which  already 
meets  the  Federal  standards, 

SECTION     109        lARKINC    FACILITIES 

Section  109  of  my  amendment  author- 
izes certain  parking  lacilities  a.s  an  elit;i- 
ble  Interstate  System  project.  This  pro- 
vision permits  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  approve  Intcr,state  System 
funding  for  publicly  owned  parking  fa- 
cilities located  and  designed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  existing  or  planned  public 
transportation  automated  dLstribution 
facilities, 

SECTION    202 — ADVANCE    ACQUISITION    OF 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

This  section  is  identical  to  section  202 
in  the  bill  reported  from  committee.  It 
clarifies  that  the  Secretary  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  give  grants  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  for  fixed  guideway 
projects  in  advanced  stages  of  detailed 
alternatives  analyses.  In  those  instances 
where  the  Secretary  chose  to  use  this 
authority,  the  grant  to  acquire  land 
would  be  governed  by  all  the  statutory 
conditions  that  apply  to  section  3  grants. 
This  provision  offers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  substantial  cost  savings. 

SECTION     203 — LETTER    OP    INTENT 

Section  203' a i  is  identical  to  the  i^ro- 
vision  in  the  bill  reported  from  Commit- 
tee and  adds  an  additional  requirement 
to  the  letter  of  intent  provision  contained 
in  section  3iaii4i  of  the  Transit  Act 
This  provision  will  require  the  Secretary 
to  give  30  days  advance  notice  to  Con- 
gress before  the  Department  issues  a 
formal  letter  of  intent  for  a  large,  multi- 
year  capital  project. 

Section  203 ib'  places  a  temporarj' 
moratorium  on  the  announcement  of  let- 
ters of  intent  which  would  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  increased  authorizations  of 
these  amendments  The  moratorium  will 
be  lifted  on  January  31,  1981. 

SECTION  204 — ALLOCATION  PLAN 

Section  204  is  a  provision  which  is 
designed  to  bring  a  measure  of  predict- 
ability to  State  and  local  modernization 
programs  for  rail  mass  transportation 
systems.  The  concept  is  similar  to  the 
concept  which  guides  the  highway  pro- 
grams interstate  cost  estimate;  that  is, 
sums  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  cost  and  need.  The  provision  is  based 
on  a  provision  contained  in  tlie  Senate- 
passed  transit  bill  and  has  been  revised 
to  strengthen  the  oversight  role  of  the 
Congress,  After  Congress  adopts  the  al- 
location plan  proposed  by  DOT.  it  be- 
comes the  basis  for  all(x;ating  75  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  rail  mod- 
ernization, 

SEt-riON     205 ADVANCE     LAND     LOANS 

Section  205  would  revise  the  advance 
land  acquisition  loan  program  currently 
contained  in  .section  3ib'  of  the  U.MT 
Act,  The  current  statute  has  had  limited 
use  because  it  requires  the  loan  to  bo 
paid  back  within  10  .vears  This  amend- 
ment will  give  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  establish  a  longer  loan  period  if 
the  applicant  can  show  that  a  longer  pe- 
nod  would  enhance  the  viability  of  the 
transit  project    Tlu>  provision  is  similar 


to  a  provi.sio.'i  contained  m  the  Senate 
bill 

SF.'.TION      206 — DISCRf  TIoN.ARY     GRANT     OR     LOAN 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

(ai  This  subsection  ol  the  amendment 
accepts  the  lower  Senate  program  levels 
for  extending  the  section  3  grant  and 
loan  program  It  adds  $9,515  bilhon  to 
existing  authorizations  lor  a  total  of 
,515  62  billion. 


|ln  billions  ol  dolUrsj 

Existini 
aulhoiuations 

Added 
authorizations 

Total  in 
compromise 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984   .... 
1985 

1.410 
1.515 
1.600 
1.580 

0.300 
.975 
1.025 
1.195 
2.930 
3.090 

1.710 
2.490 
2  625 
2  775 
2  930 
3.090 

Total  , 

6  105 

9  515 

15  620 

This  make.s  $13.91  billion  available  for 
use  between  now  and  1985  to  assist  in 
the  purchase  of  facilities  and  equipment 
to  improve  mass  transportation  systems 
in  the  country.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
-section  authorizes  $1.5  billion  for  1985 
to  1990  to  back  up  the  letter  of  intent 
mechanism  for  the  funding  of  new  rail 
systems,  rail  extensions,  and  automated 
fixed  guideways.  inrluding  the  advance 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  These  in- 
creased levels  are  made  possible  by  rev- 
enues from  the  windfall  profit  tax 

'bi  This  subsection  continues  two 
iirovisions  m  our  original  committee-re- 
i.iorted  bill.  First,  it  assures  that  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  sums  appropnated 
will  be  available  for  new  rail  transit, 
rail  extensions,  and  automated  fixed 
guideways.  Our  original  bill  specified 
amounts  in  excess  of  that  percentage  In 
similar  fashion,  it  also  assures  that  not 
le.vs  than  5  percent  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated will  be  obhgated  in  smaller 
urbanized  areas,  those  of  less  than  20(i  - 
000  population, 

I  c  I  This  subsection  ends  the  authori- 
zation for  section  18  of  the  act  New 
authorizations  for  this  program  are  in- 
cluded in  sc=rtion  210  as  6  percent  of 
apiJoriionments  of  the  new  combined 
section  5  program.  For  the  first  time, 
this  will  allow  all  formula  assistance 
funds  to  be  unified  in  one  program 

Id  I  There  were  comparable  provisions 
in  the  Senate  and  committee-reixirted 
House  bill  to  specifically  auihon/,e  por- 
tions of  .section  3  funding  to  be  used  to 
fund  the  section  20  human  resource  pro- 
grams. This  subsection  specifies  a  total 
dollar  amount  that  can  be  used  for 
ixinding  and  venture  capital,  adminis- 
trative costs  employment  training  pro- 
grams, outreach  programs  to  increase 
minority  and  female  employment  in  pub- 
lic transportation,  research  oi^.  public 
'.ransportiition  maniX5wer  and  training 
iitvds,  and  training  and  a,ssistance  of 
minority  basine,ss  optxirtmiities. 

'C'  Tliis  subsection  continues  the  pro- 
'.isinn  which  we  included  m  rhe  1978  leg- 
islation that  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  report  to  Congress  on 
pro|X)sed  authorizations  every  2  years 
covermg  the  next  succeeding  5  fiscal 
years. 


f'  This  subsection  requires  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  section  5  formula  alloca- 
tion factors  and  report  to  Congress  the 
result  of  such  study  with  the  first  report 
submitted   under  subsection     e 

The  shift  from  a  section  5  population- 
based  formula  to  a  service-based  pro- 
gram will  altar  many  urbanized  areas' 
need  for  section  3  funds  Tne  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  grant  applications 
for  section  3  funds  for  projects  that 
were  previously  appliedHcr  using  section 
5  funds,  tiers  I  and  II,  and  for  which 
the  applicant  withdraws  or  amends  the 
application  so  that  the  section  6  funds 
will  be  used  for  an  application  for  op- 
erating a.ssistance.  The  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  grant  applications  for 
section  3  funds  for  capital  projects  that 
were  jjreviously  programed  for  .section 
5  funds,  tiers  I  and  II,  and  that  the  sec- 
tion 5  funds  are  to  be  used  for  operating 
assistance  The  Secretary  shall  also  give 
priority  from  section  3  funds  for  grant 
applications  for  projects  that  were  pre- 
viously applied  for  under  the  section  5 
tier  IV  categc^y,  which  tier  IV  appor- 
tionment has  been  reduced  as  the  result 
of  changes  m  the  formula  This  shall 
apply  to  multiyear  grants  covered  by 
letters  of  intent  as  well  as  individual 
grant  applications  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1983,  Developing  i^ublic  transit  systems 
that  have  been  adversely  aflerted  by  the 
formula  change  should  be  given  high 
priority  access  to  section  3  discretionary 
funds,  insuring  continuing  system  de- 
velopment commensurate  with  the  size 
and  population  of  their  service  areas, 

SECTION        207 GEANTS       FOR       TRANSPORTATION 

CXNTERS 

This  section  is  identical  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  reported  from  com- 
mittee. It  reautb.onzes  the  section  lib' 
university  education  centers  grant  pro- 
<;ram  at  $10  million  per  year  through 
1983,  This  is  the  same  annual  authoriza- 
tion level  contained  m  current  law 
through  1982, 

SECTION    208 — ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    OTHEE    EX- 
PENSES 

This  section  authorizes  the  miscella- 
neous authorizations  section  of  the  UMT 
\cl.  which  includes  authorizations  for 
administrative,  research,  development, 
demoi^stration,  and  training  expenses 
The  levels  proposed  m  the  amendment 
are  reduced  by  S120  million  for  the  re- 
ported bill. 

SECTION     209  —  E.MERGENCY      REPAIRS 

This  provision  Ls  substantively  ider.ti- 
.  .il  to  a  provision  contamed  m  the  com- 
mittee bill.  This  section  would  authorize 
.1  category  of  capital  projects  which 
would  be  limited  to  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  existing  transit  facilities  and 
equipment  recently  demaged  as  a  result 
of  a  natural  disaster  or  cata.>-trophic  oc- 
currence Grants  would  be  cnven  at  t!ie 
r.ormal  UMT.^  80-percent  share  and 
would  be  funded  from  any  section  3  ap- 
propriations but  limited  to  $25  million 
annually.  This  provision  does  not  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations-  but  it 
CH:>es  permit  the  Secretary  to  approve  a 
::rant  conditioned  upon  sub.sequem  com.- 
j)iiance  with  applicable  statutory  condi- 
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loiis  Although  labor  protection  provi- 
.  loii.s  would  apply  to  grants  under  this 
subsection,  it  is  expected  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  expeditiously 
certify  projects  for  fundinK  based  on 
13<ci  agreements  between  the  applicant 
and  affected  labor  organizations  for  cap- 
ital grants  currently  in  effect 

SECnoW       310— AMENOMKMTS      TO      SECTION       5 
FORMULA     UBANT     PROCRAM 

Section  210  creates  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  UMTA  formula  grant  pro- 
trams  It  was  developed  after  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  various  alternatives 
presented  to  the  committee  and  incorpo- 
rates features  of  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  Senate-paiised  bill,  and  the 
committee  bill.  The  major  feature  of 
the  bill  is  to  retam  the  current  formu- 
las for  rural  areas  and  for  urbanized 
area^  with  fewer  than  200. 000  people  but 
to  revise  the  formula  for  the  larger  ur- 
banized areas  After  a  1  year  transition 
in  1982.  funds  will  be  distributed  to  larg- 
er urbanized  areas  based  entirely  on 
factors  of  the  level  of  service  provided 
For  1982.  funds  will  be  apportioned  to 
such  areas  half  based  upon  the  existing 
formula  and  half  based  upon  factors  of 
the  level  of  service  provided  The  purpose 
of  these  changes  is  to  increase  the  equity 
of  the  allocation  of  Federal  operating 
assistance  over  time.  This  amendment 
also  reduces  the  section  5  authorizations 
proposed  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee by  $487  million. 

In  1982.  the  amendment  would  allocate 
appropriations  among  the  groups  of 
rural,  small  urbanized,  and  large  urban- 
ized areas  in  approximately  the  same 
rates  that  they  would  receive  under  tti  ■ 
current  program,  and  m  1983  through 
1985  the  amendment  allows  census  re- 
sults to  begm  to  effect  the  allocations 
Within  these  groups,  the  rural  areas  will 
receive  apportionments  based  on  their 
share  of  the  population  of  rural  areas, 
small  urbanized  areas  will  have  funds  ap- 
portioned to  their  Governors  based  on 
the  share  of  population  and  population 
density  for  all  such  areas,  and  large 
urbanized  areas  will  be  allocated  funds 
based  on  bus  and  rail  revenue  vehicle 
miles  and  half  on  the  existing  formula 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Office 
of  Management  Budget  Circular  A-40, 
the  Secretary  should  act  quiclilv  to  ob- 
tain reliable  and  current  revenue  vehicle 
mile  data  "Revenue  vehicle  miles'  means 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  miles  that  each 
transit  vehicle  travels  while  in  revenue 
service. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  ad- 
ministrative definition  of  revenue  vehicle 
miles  would  include,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate,  all  scheduled  route 
mass  transportation  service  and  special 
or  fle.xible  route  mass  transportation 
service  operated  by  or  under  contract  to 
a  public  body  as  part  of  an  overall  public 
transportation  program.  At  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  go  to  large  and 
small  urbanized  areas  after  1982  must  be 
spent  for  bus  capital  projects.  The  con- 
cept of  vehicles  directly  serving  a  large 
urbanized  area  has  been  clarified  so  'hat 
'lis  service  such  as  that  connecting 
Ogden.  Utah,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
whirh  Salt  Lake  City  operates*,  will  be 
included  in  Salt  Lake  City's  apportion- 
ment. 


Furthermore,  rail  vehicle  miles  sub- 
sidized by  a  State,  such  as  those  which 
Connecticut  subsidizes  outside  of  the 
New  York  urbanized  area,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation  and  allocated 
to  the  appropriate  public  body  in  Con- 
necticut 

A  hold-harmless  provision  is  included 
for  areas  such  as  Gary.  Ind  .  so  that 
they  will  not  receive,  in  the  future, 
smaller  than  the  percentage  of  the  ur- 
banized area  apportionment  than  they 
receive  now. 

As  a  respon.se  to  recommendations 
from  GAO.  a  provision  has  been  included 
which  allows  limited  types  of  transfers 
among  the  three  groups  of  area.s  Cap  • 
ital  apportionments  transferred  are 
subject  to  the  original  limitation  of  being 
used  only  for  capital  purrwses 

Section  210<di  incorporates  a  provi- 
sion contained  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  It  permits  sections  5  and  18 
funds  to  be  appropriated  a  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  will 
be  obligated  by  UMTA. 

SECTION      211 — *UTHORt7J\TION      FOR      PURCHASE 
OF  BUSES  AND  RELATED  MATERIAL 

Section  211  amends  section  5ia»i4i 
iA>  of  the  Urban  Mass  TYansportation 
Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  apportion  fiscal  year 
1981  bus  capital  funds  according  to  the 
same  population  density  formula  used 
in  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  Thus,  this 
amendment  ratifies  the  method  which 
the  administration  has  already  used  in 
making  apportionments  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  - 

SECTION    21J — INCENTIVF    GRANTS    FORMI'l.A 

Section  212  of  the  amendment  adds 
an  incentive  grants  formula  program  to 
the  operating  assistance  section  for  en- 
couraging areas  to  Increase  mass  trans- 
portation ridership  and  to  improve  local 
financial  and  operating  eCBciency  efforts 
In  effect,  this  .section  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  pay  a  bonus, 
on  account  of  an  urbanized  area's  per- 
formance, equal  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  Its  operating  assistance  apportion- 
ment. 

SECTION    213 — MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

Section  213  continues  the  existing 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  in 
section  5if'  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  beyond  its  fiscal  year  1981 
expiration  date. 

SECTION    214  —  FARES    FOR    ELDERLY    AND    HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS 

Section  214  of  my  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  section  210  of  the  reported  bill 
and  section  114  of  S  2720  Section  214 
establishes  the  medicare  card  as  a  uni- 
versal means  of  identification  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  who  wish  to 
use  public  mass  transportation  at  a  re- 
duced fare, 

SECTION    215 — ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Section  215  of  the  amendment  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  not  approve 
any  program  of  projects  for  public 
transportation  after  July  1,  1983,  unless 
he  finds  that  energy  con.servation  has 
been  adequately  considered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  capital  and  operating  expense 
projects  included  in  the  program  This 
provision  is  similar  to  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill 


SECTION    218 — MINIMUM    FUNDING    LEVEL 

Section  216  amends  the  section  18 
rural  formula  program  to  insure  that 
each  of  the  50  States  will  receive  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated annually  The  provi.sion  us  suiiilar 
to  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Amounts  should  be  appointed  to  each 
of  the  50  States  and  then  normalized  so 
that  no  State  receives  less  than  I  ptr- 
cent. 

SECTION     2IT AREAS     OTHER     THAN      URBANIZED 

AREAS 

This  section  amends  the  section  18 
rural  formula  grant  program  to  insure 
that,  after  September  30.  1983.  projects 
funded  under  section  18  will  be  consist- 
ent with  an  overall  State  plan.  The  plan 
should  be  developed  as  part  of  a  consult- 
ative process  within  the  Stale  which 
avoids  extensive  redtape  in  planning 
requirements, 

SECTION     21  B — TERMINAL     DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Section  218  continues  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  intercity  bus  termmal  de- 
velopment program  contained  m  section 
21  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  Section  218  authorizes  $20  million 
per  year,  which  is  $20  million  per  year 
less  than  provided  by  existing  law  and 
the  House -reported  bill.  There  is  no 
comparable  Senate  provision. 

SECTION    219 — INTERCITY    BUS    SERVICE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Section  219  continues  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  intercity  bus  operatmg 
grant  program  contained  in  section  22  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  Sec- 
tion 219  authorizes  $20  million  per  year, 
which  IS  $10  million  per  year  less  than 
provided  by  existmg  law  and  the  House- 
reported  bill.  There  is  no  comparable 
Senate  provision. 

SECTION    220 — SAFETY   CRITERIA 

This  section  is  basically  the  provision 
contained  in  the  committee-reported 
bill.  It  would  permit  DOT  to  establish 
safety  criteria  and  standards  as  tools  for 
use  during  investigations  of  unsafe  con- 
ditions and  to  use  them  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  unsafe  condi- 
tions and  the  best  means  or  alternative 
means  for  correcting  them.  The  Secre- 
tary should  consult  with  the  affected 
transit  system  during  the  investigation. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is 
an  unsafe  condition,  the  Secretary  could 
require  the  affected  transit  system  to  pre- 
pare and  implement  a  corrective  action 
plan,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  i  c  >  of  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  safety  investigation 
reports  and  other  documents  from  being 
used  by  third  parties  in  litigation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  unsafe  conditions  being 
investigated, 

SECTION     221 — PLANNING     PROCESS    EVALUATION 

Section  221  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
urbanized  area  planning  process  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  proposed  statutory 
and  administrative  changes  to  make  the 
process  work  better  Within  1  year,  the 
Department  should  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  that  is  not  longer  than  25 
pages.  This  provision  is  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 
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SECTION     222 — STUDY    OF    CERTAIN     HIGH    OCCU- 
PANCY   VEHICLE   LANES 

Section  222  requires  the  Department 
of  Transportat;  m  to  conduct  a  feasibil- 
ity study  of  adding  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle lanes  to  freeways  serving  south- 
em  California  airports  and  other  repre- 
sentative airports,  including  at  least  one 
with  mtenntxlal  connections,  to  assess 
the  benefits  and  costs  of  adding  these 
lanes.  Any  construction  would  have  to 
be  funded  from  other  construction  pro- 
grams since  no  funds  are  provided  under 
this  section.  This  pro\ision  is  identical 
to  a  provision  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

SECTION    223— MASS    TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET 
SPECIAL     NLEDS     OF     THE     HANDICAPPED 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  ls  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  transporta- 
tion services  developed  under  section  223 
while  maintaming  the  integrity  of  the 
local  option  concept  contained  in  the 
origin:il  provision  This  amendment  is  a 
compromise  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  provisions.  I  beheve  it  is  mipera- 
tive  to  Uke  time  now  to  explain  thLs 
amendment  in  detail  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  m  the  future  as  to  its  intent. 
This  amendment  has  been  termed  a 
local  option  provision  because  it  allows 
localities  to  utilize  options  other  than 
full  system  accessibility  in  providing 
transportation  .services  to  meet  the  needs 
•of  handicapped  pensons  The  amendment 
does  not  negate  the  mandate  of  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  nor 
undermme  the  civil  rights  of  handi- 
capped persons.  Indeed,  by  providing  an 
alternative  approach  to  complying  with 
the  section  504  mandate  as  it  relates  to 
transportation,  it  reaffirms  this  man- 
dale.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  intends  and  believes 
that  the  local  option  approach  outlined 
m  Uiis  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  section  304  and  will  utilize 
the  committee  resources  necessary  to  as- 
sure this  amendment's  success. 

Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment  in  H.R.  6417  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  accessible  transportation 
services  are  no  longer  a  national  goal  A 
real  need  still  exists  for  the  development 
of  more  cost  effective  methods  to  .ichieve 
accessibility  in  both  bus  and  rail  sys- 
tems. I  am  mindful,  as  are  my  colleagues, 
of  the  monetary  and  technological  con- 
straints involved  in  this  process  and  the 
dangers  of  forcing  technology  develop- 
ment. However,  ackiiowledgement  of 
these  short  term  constraints  does  not 
diminish  the  importance  of  working 
toward  the  goal  of  acce!»sible  public 
transportation  services  in  the  loiyj  run 

The  committee  fully  expects  research 
and  development  funds  available  tinder 
the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  be  used  to  move 
toward  the  goal  of  more  cost  effective, 
accessible  transportation  services.  With 
regard  to  buses,  the  committee  foresees 
improvements  in  the  low-floor,  wide- 
door  design  that  will  overcome  the  cur- 
rent obstaces  of  satisfying  .safety,  air 
quality  and  noi.se  standards  while  maxi- 
mizing passenger  capacity,  fuel  efficiency 
and  reliability  as  well  as  minimizing 
production     and     maintenance     costs 


Furthermore,  ttie  committee  is  iiopelul 
that  research  and  development  etforis 
will  make  the  goal  of  retrofittmg  tne 
most  critical  inaccessible  rail  stations 
economically  feasible  Ii.  tnis  regard,  the 
comnullee  is  pleased  to  learn  of  researc-ij 
and  development  projects  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Tran.six)rtation  m  the 
area  oi  elevator  and  vertical  equipment 
technology.  Research  has  been  under- 
taken to  make  escalators  usable  and  safe 
for  handicapped  per.sons.  In  aadition.  an 
April  1980  Transportation  Research 
Board  conlerence  report  described  three 
new  concepts — inclined  elevators,  side- 
supported  cabs  on  vertical  rails  and 
people  moving  capsules.  The  driving 
force  behind  these  concepts  is  develop- 
ment of  a  mechanism  for  vertical  move- 
ment within  existin.L'  inaccessible  sta- 
tions that  will  not  require  massive  struc- 
tural modifications  to  the  facihties.  It 
IS  currently  not  feasible  to  forecast  the 
potential  savings  from  these  concepts, 
particularly  the  latter  two.  because  of 
the  need  for  development,  prototype 
construction  and  testing  for  compliance 
with  building  codes  However  it  is  this 
kind  of  technology  that  the  committee 
believes  the  Department  of  Transixirta- 
tion  should  continue  to  monitor  so  that 
accessibility  to  older  rail  stations  ulti- 
mately will  become  more  economically 
feasible 

With  this  background  in  mind.  I  would 
like  next  to  outline  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  .\s  an  alternative  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  section 
504  regulations,  this  amendment  allows 
any  recipient  of  Federal  finar.rial  assist- 
ance under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Art  of  1964  to  develop.  :n  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  handicapped  com- 
munity m  the  service  area,  an  alternative 
transportiition  program  that  will  meet 
the  public  trarisi)ortaiion  needs  of  hand- 
irapped  persons  m  the  service  area  who 
are  unable  to  u.se  one  or  more  modes  of 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment used  by  the  t:eneral  public  An  al- 
ternative transportation  program  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
fwrtation,  in  consultation  with  the  .■Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  The  Secretary  will 
not  approve  an  alternative  transporta- 
tion program  unless  it  has  been  de- 
veloped with  the  required  broad  consul- 
tation with  the  handirapped  community 
and  meets  the  followinp  service  criteria- 

First,  service  for  handicap!>ed  per.sons 
is  operated  lhrout;hout  the  same  service 
area  and  the  same  hours  as  that  provided 
the  general  public; 

Second  fares  charged  handicapped 
persons  are  not  more  than  those  charged 
the  general  public  for  traveling  a  com- 
parable distance  on  public  transit: 

Ttiird,  service  is  provided  to  handi- 
capped persons  regardless  of  trip 
puri-wse; 

Fourth,  where  fea-sible.  handicapped 
persons  utilizing  the  service  may  be  ac- 
companied by  at  least  one  per.son  who 
otherwi.se  is  not  eligible  for  the  service 

Fifth,  information  reeardiap  the 
a\ailabi!iiy  of  the  service  is  widely  and 
ret-'ularly  di.s.seminated : 

Sixth,  preregistration  for  the  service 
if  required,  is  not  unduly  burdensome  on 


handicapped   residents   or  handicapped 
visitors; 

Seventh,  the  requested  transportation 
must  bt-  provided  m  a  time  period  le&s 
than  24  hours  after  receipt  ol  such  re- 
quest during  the  first  2  years  aft^r  the 
date  of  program  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary; le-ss  than  8  hours  after  receipt  of 
such  request  during  the  following  2 
years;  and  less  than  6  hours  thereafter, 
and 

Eighth,  to  the  extent  operationally 
practicable,  trip  time  and  transfer  fre- 
quency IS  reasonably  comparable  to  that 
required  if  taken  on  the  pubhc  transit 
system. 

A  recipient  is  deemed  to  comply  with 
•Jiese  standards  for  a  particular  mass 
transponalion  corridor  if  it  provides  ac- 
cessible bus  transit  service  in  the  corri- 
dor. In  addition,  any  new  inaccessible 
buses  purchased  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  must  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  possible  later 
installation  of  a  level  change  mechanism 
or  other  facilities  anc  equipment  to  make 
such  buses  accessible  to  and  u.sable  by 
handicapped  jjcrsons. 

Furthermore,  any  new  fixed  rail  system 
constructed  after  January  1  1970  any 
other  fixed  guideway  or  waierborne  sys- 
tem constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tins  act  and  the  extension  of  any 
fixed  guideway  or  waterbome  system 
must  be  fully  accessible  xo  handicapped 
persons.  A  station  must  be  made  accessi- 
ble at  the  lime  of  replacement  major 
alteration  or  major  renovation  if  that 
station  is  part  of  a  multiyear  program  for 
the  replacement,  major  alteration  or 
major  renovation  of  a  usable  segment  of 
a  fixed  guideway  or  waierborne  systf-n. 
and  the  Secretary  determines  tnat  me 
replacement,  major  alteration  or  major 
renovation  of  the  usable  segment  aflecLs 
or  could  affect  the  accessibihty  of  the 
segment,  has  sufficient  independent  util- 
ity for  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  and  can  feasibly  make  the  seg- 
ment accessible  or  more  accessible  to 
handicapped  persons 

Although  the  crileria  I  just  described 
as  well  as  the  mechanism  used  to  enforce 
the  crileria  are  clearly  stat/ed  m  the 
amendment,  I  beheve  it  is  important  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  this  provis;on  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  specific  aspects  of  the 
service  criteria. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  amendment 
IS  to  provide  recipients  with  flexibility  ;n 
de\'eloping  a  transportation  program  ap- 
;jropnate  to  ihe  particular  needs  of  han- 
dicapped persons  m  their  service  area 
The  key  to  this  flexibility  is  tne  wide 
range  of  options  available  in  developing 
an  alternative  transportation  program. 

At  one  end  of  the  continuum  this 
amendment  allows  a  recipient  to  develop 
an  alternative  transportation  program 
that  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  ari\ 
accessible  buses  The  alternative  trans- 
portation program  could  provide  special- 
ized services  only  to  severely  disabled  per- 
sons,  such  a.--  wheelchair  users  and  other 
nonambulatory  persons,  while,  under  sec- 
tion 504.  the  ^ublic  transportation  system 
is  made  more  accessible  to  handicapped 
persons  wh.o  currently  can  use  these 
services  with  difficulty  through  small,  rel- 
atively low-cost  methods  such  as  provid- 
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int:  additional  handrails  on  transit  vehi- 
cles, purchasing  "kneeling"  buses  and  in- 
stalling public  address  systems  and 
guideways  in  fixed  facilities  to  assist 
blind  persons  The  committee  expects 
that  the  kneeling  met;hanism  on  the 
buses  will  be  operated  and  all  other  facili- 
ties and  equipment  will  be  put  to  good 
use. 

If  a  community  provides  some  accessi- 
ble transit  service  but  does  not  totally 
satisfy  tlie  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment s  504  regulations,  it  is  not  intended 
that  any  alternative  transportation  pro- 
^;ram  must  provide  a  duplication  of  serv- 
ice: that  IS.  that  a  handicapped  person 
should  have  a  choice  of  using  conven- 
tional transit,  either  bus  or  rail,  or  spe- 
cialized services  in  reaching  a  destina- 
tion Instead,  if  some  accessible  transit 
is  provided,  only  complementary  spe- 
cialized services  are  required. 

Thus,  if  accessible  transit  service  is 
operated  along  a  particular  public  transit 
corridor,  there  is  no  requirement  to  op- 
erate specialized  services  along  that  cor  - 
ridor.  In  bus  transit  corridors,  accessi- 
ble transit  service  is  intended  to  mean 
that  at  least  .50  percent  of  the  buses  are 
accessible.  Furthermore,  specialized  serv- 
ices are  not  required  for  trips  from  one 
public  transit  corridor  to  a  connecting 
public  transit  corridor  if  both  corridors 
have  accessible  public  transit.  If  a  trip 
involves  travel  from  an  accessible  public 
transit  corridor  to  a  destination  in  an 
inaccessible  public  transit  corridor  or 
vice  versa,  specialized  services  only  must 
act  as  a  feeder  to  and  from  the  accessi- 
ble public  transit  corridor.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  above  discussion,  a  publi( 
transit  corridor  includes  the  area  within 
one-half  mile  of  stations  or  stops  hav- 
ing accessible  service.  If  a  community's 
transit  fleet  becomes  more  accessible, 
the  level  of  specialized  services  required 
would  diminish. 

The  following  points  of  clarification 
are  necessary  for  communities  utilizing 
specialized  services  in  alternative  trans- 
portation programs. 

First,  providers  of  the  specialized  serv- 
ice must  maintain  a  fleet  capacity  large 
enough  to  meet  demand  and  provide  a 
satisfactory  level  of  service  for  persons 
eligible  under  the  alternative  program. 
In  addition,  the  process  of  requesting 
service  must  not  be  structured  to  dis- 
courage use  of  the  services.  Also,  pro- 
viders of  specialized  .services  cannot  re- 
quire users  to  disclose  the  purpose  of 
their  trip;  thus,  the  practice  of  fulfill- 
ing requests  for  service  according  to 
priority  of  trip  purpose  is  unacceptable 

Second,  thi.'^  provision  does  not  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  operate  the  serv- 
ice itself.  Such  service  could  either  be 
operated  by  the  recipient,  or  the  recipi- 
ent could  provide  for  the  service  indi- 
rectly through  contract  or  otherwise 
The  recipient,  however  does  have  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  insuring  that 
serMce  is  provided  in  compliance  with 
Its  approved  alternative  transportation 
program. 

A  transit  operator,  by  agreement,  can 
consider  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  social  service  aqencies  to  help 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  amend- 
n.cnt    However,  it  Is  not  intended  that 


specialized  services  developed  pursuant 
to  this  amendment  will  provide  budget- 
iiry  relief  to  social  service  agencies  cur- 
rently providing  transportation  services 
to  their  clients  I  recognize  that  the 
relationship  between  social  service 
tran.sportation  programs  and  programs 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  needs  to  be 
examined  by  the  Congress. 

Third.  thLs  provision  does  not  prohibit 
localities  from  requiring  handicapped 
persons  who  will  be  using  the  specialized 
services  to  register  with  the  provider  of 
the  service.  However,  it  is  intended  that 
a  preregistration  process  be  neither 
burdensome,  costly  nor  demeaning  to 
handicapped  residents  or  handicapped 
visitors.  It  is  understandable  that  locali- 
ties may  need  a  preregistration  process 
to  calculate  demand  as  well  as  effectively 
limit  abuse  of  the  .specialized  services 
However,  the  committee  believes  that  a 
preregistration  process  can  ef[ectivel> 
address  these  needs  while  still  providing 
flexibility  in  the  documents  required  and 
the  actual  logistics  of  the  preregistration 
process  Wliere  feasible,  the  use  of  widel.\ 
accepted  documentation  for  proof  of 
handicap  should  be  accepted  as  long  as 
all  holders  of  such  documents  would  be 
clieible  for  the  specialized  scnices  In 
addition,  options  such  as  registering  by 
mail  should  be  available. 

Fourth,  this  provision  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  development  of  a  subscription 
service  as  one  facet  of  specialized  serv- 
ices Such  a  subscription  service,  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  members  of 
the  handicapped  community  would  be 
designed  to  pick  up  the  subscriber.*; 
according  to  a  prearranged  schedule, 
thus  alleviating  the  necessity  of  making 
daily  reservations  for  service.  In  many 
communities  already  providing  special- 
ized services,  the  users  prefer  a  subscrip- 
tion senice  because  it  provides  them 
with  greater  predictability  and  conveni- 
ence. ThLs  amendment  would  pcriiiit  this 
kmd  of  service  and  similar  variations 
designed  to  provide  mor?  effective  serv- 
ice for  the  handicapped  persons  in  the 
area. 

Fifth,  the  phased-in  reduction  of 
response  time  to  requests  for  specialized 
services— from  24  to  8  to  6  hours — is 
designed  to  give  recipients  lead  time  to 
develop  the  capacity  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  for  service  The  phase-in 
period  begins  on  the  date  of  program 
approval  by  the  Secretan'.  rather  than 
the  date  of  enactment,  to  insure  that: 
First,  localities  do  not  feel  rushed  in 
deciding  whether  to  develop  an  alter- 
native transi^rtation  program:  second, 
the  consultation  process  Is  not  abbre- 
viated in  order  to  receive  program 
approval  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  third,  new  transit  .systems  devel- 
oped after  enactment  are  not  at  a  dis- 
advantage m  meeting  the  response  time 
requirements  for  an  alternative  trans- 
portation program. 

Sixth,  clarification  also  is  needed  re- 
garding the  requirement  tJiat  alterna- 
tive transportation  programs  must  pro- 
vide service  throughout  the  same  service 
area  and  the  same  lime  perioc  a.i  that  of 
the  public  transportation  service  Re- 
garding service  area,  the  committee  in- 
tends   that    alternative    transportation 


programs  be  designed  to  insure  haudi- 
capF)ed  persons'  access  to  the  same  des- 
tinations a.s  can  reasonably  be  reached 
by  the  general  pubUc  through  u.se  of  the 
public  transportation  system  The  plan- 
ning process  and  consultation  require- 
ments under  this  amendment  are  in- 
tended to  insure  that  alternative  trans- 
portation programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  persons  to 
be  served. 

Regarding,  the  hours  of  operation,  an 
alternative  transportation  program  must 
|)rovide  service  during  the  same  time 
period  as  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem, but  can  reflect  the  same  variations 
m  hours  of  operation  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  service  area  as  the  public 
transportation  system. 

If  operationally  practicable,  an  alter- 
native transportation  program  should 
not  involve  trip  time,  including  access 
and  waiting  time,  and  number  of  trans- 
fers unreasonably  greater  than  if  the 
public  transit  system  was  totally  acces- 
sible. Where  a  mix  of  accessible  transit 
and  specialized  services  is  used,  an  addi- 
tional transfer  may  be  required  because 
of  the  use  of  feeder  services  into  and 
away  from  accessible  corridort 

The  nature  of  specialized  services  gen- 
erally allows  for  flexibility  in  route 
choice  thai  often  can  lead  to  more  di- 
rect, and  thus  quicker,  service  than  can 
be  achieved  through  fixed  route  bus 
service.  The  committee  intends  that  the 
operator  provide  this  service  m  the  most 
direct  and  rapid  manner  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  de- 
scription has  provided  an  understanding 
of  the  kinds  of  transportation  service 
that  should  result  from  thLs  provision. 
I  would  now  like  to  highlight  the  intent 
of  certain  other  aspects  of  this  provi.sion 
for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history. 

First.  This  provision  drops  the  require- 
ment currently  contained  in  section  223 
that  at  least  ?,  percent  ol  .-ection  5 
and  section  18  funds  be  used  in  providing 
transportation  services  to  handicapped 
persons.  The  elimination  of  thi.s  require- 
ment does  not  signal  a  lessening  commit- 
ment to  transportation  .services  for 
handicajiped  person"^,  but  instead  re- 
flects the  following  two  considcrptions; 
namely.  That  this  minimum  detracts 
from  the  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
to  provide  effective  transportation  pro- 
grams meeting  service- related  criteria 
and  that  the  cost  of  transportation  pro- 
grams meeting  theye  criteria  in  many 
areas  will  exceed  the  3-percent  mini- 
mum. 

Second.  This  provision  requires  con- 
sultation by  the  Secretary  with  the 
Architectural  and  lYansponation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board  before  approv- 
ing any  program  for  alternative  service. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  a  very  large  number  of  prot^rums  for 
alternative  service  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  thus  does  not  intend  that  this 
requirement  for  consultation  with  the 
Board  should  impose  an  elaborate  pro- 
cedure The  term  "in  consultation  "  with 
the  Board  means  that  the  Board  should 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
provide  its  views  to  the  Secretary  on  any 
program  for  alternative  service  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Furthermore,  the  commit- 
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tee  expects  the  Secretarj  specifically 
would  addres.s  any  comments  of  the 
Board  on  programs  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

Tliird.  This  amendment  specifically 
states  that  th^  handicapped  tommunity 
;n  I  he  recipient's  .service  arra  niust  b-' 
consulted  in  the  development  of  an 
a'.temativo  transportation  program.  The 
committee  would  expect  the  consulta- 
tion protess  to  be  similar  to  the  one  re- 
quired in  the  rjepartment  of  Transporta- 
tions  section  504  regulations  for  the  de- 
velopment oi  standards  lor  interim 
acce.ssible  transportation.  Consultation 
should  be  ongoing  throughout  the  devel- 
opment of  the  alternative  transportation 
program.  Early  in  the  process,  the  views 
of  the  handicapped  community  should 
be  solicited  and  taken  f'olly  into  account 
in  the  development  of  the  alternative 
transfwrtation  prorram.  The  handi- 
capped community  then  should  continue 
to  be  consulted  on  a  regular  basis  until 
the  program  if-  submitted  for  Secretarial 
approval. 

To  insure  broad  community  support, 
an  alternative  transportation  program 
must  be  approved  by  the  metropolitar 
planning  organL;ation  or,  in  non- 
urbanized  areas,  must  be  developed  by 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  local 
elected  offlcial.s  in  affected  governments 
The  committee  expects  this  process  to 
be  carried  out  in  an  expeditious  manner 
within  the  established  planning  proc- 
esses. It  is  not  the  intent  to  require  non- 
urbanized  areas  to  develop  a  planning 
process  to  meet  this  requirement  beyond 
what  is  required  for  the  receipt  of  sec- 
tion 18  funds. 

Fourth.  Questions  have  t)een  raised  re- 
garding the  effect  of  this  amendment  on 
the  existins  section  5im)  half-fare  pro- 
vision. Section  5'm)  will  continue  to 
apply  ill  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  currently  does. 

Fifth.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  fac- 
ing handicapped  persons  who  must  rely 
on  specialized  services  is  that  the  possi- 
bility of  traveling  with  friends,  family, 
or  necessary  attendants  is  restricted 
This  provision  addresses  this  problem  by 
allowing  at  least  one  person,  not  other- 
wise eligible  for  the  service,  to  accom- 
pany a  handicapped  person  using  the 
services  provided  undei  an  alternative 
transportation  program  at  no  more  than 
a  reL,ular  fare. 

Historically,  vehicles  used  in  providing 
specialized  services  rarely  carry  full  pas- 
senger loads  except  during  peak  hours 
Thus,  the  effect  of  thLs  new  requirement 
will  not  be  to  increase  the  fleet  size 
needed  for  operating  the  service,  but  in- 
stead to  utilize  whf.t  otherwise  would  be 
excess  passenger  capacity.  Individuals 
acconipanyiii;;  a  handicapped  person 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  companion 
required  for  medical  reasons  whom  the 
committee  expects  would  be  accorded 
priority:  family  members,  especially  de- 
pendent children,  and  friends  would  also 
be  ehgible  to  ride  with  the  handicapped 
person.  This  requirement  in  no  way  is 
intended  to  discourage  the  operator  from 
allowing  more  than  one  individual  to  ai'- 
company  a  handicapped  person  How- 
ever, a  handicapped  person's  com  pan - 
ionis*  should  not  dLspIacr  other  eligible 


handicapped  persons  wishing  to  utilize 
tlie  specialized  .service. 

Sixth.  Notwithstanding  other  requirt - 
ments  of  thi.s  provision,  it  is  not  intended 
that  a  hifjher  ievel  of  .service  be  provided 
to  handicapped  persons  than  those  pro- 
vided by  tlie  public  tran.sportaiion  sys- 
tem. Although  ttxi.s  would  not  be  an  issue 
in  most  urbanized  area.s.  many  rural 
areas  just  bcginnini.'  lo  develop  pubhr 
transportation  service  under  section  18 
currently  do  not  have  a  level  of  service 
as  hit:h  as  that  prescribed  in  this  amend- 
ment For  example,  public  transporta- 
tion service  in  a  niral  area  may  only 
operate  along  a  giver  route  twice  a  week 
Ln  such  a  case,  service  for  handicapped 
persons  alonp  this  same  route  would  not 
have  to  operate  any  more  frequently  than 
the  service  foi  the  general  public. 

Seventh.  Any  new  inaccessible  buses 
purchased  after  secretarial  approval  of 
the  program  must  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate pos-sible  retrofitting  at  a  future  dal«. 
The  intent  of  this  requirement  is  to  in- 
sure that  a  recipient  can  decide  at  some 
future  date  to  convert  from  compliance 
with  its  alternative  transportation  pro- 
gram to  compliance  with  the  section  504 
regulations  without  proliibitive  cost. 

This  provision  gives  the  Secretary- 
latitude  in  deciding  what  design  features 
facihtatc  future  retrofitting.  The  com- 
mittee beheves  that  the  advanced  desigr. 
bus  as  currently  designed  does  facilitate 
retrofitting  at  a  futiire  date  Nothing' 
in  this  provision  is  in'iended  to  force 
technology  development  nor  require  the 
retrofitting  of  buses  or  rail  cars. 

Eighth.  This  provision  requires  new- 
fixed  rail  systems  constructed  after 
Januarv  1.  1970.  other  fixed  guideway 
and  waterborne  systems  constructed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  the  ex- 
tension of  any  fixed  gtiideway  and  water- 
borne  system  to  be  accessible.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rail  accessibility  requirement 
includes  usable  segments  of  fixed  guide- 
way  systems  undergoing  replacemer.t. 
ma.ior  alteration  or  major  renovation  if 
the  replacement,  alteration  or  renova- 
tion will  affect  the  accessibility  of  that 
segment  to  the  public  at  large  and  il  ii 
is  technologically  Icasible.  operationally 
practical  and  economically  reasonable  to 
make  it  acce.ssible. 

In  evaluating  whether  a  segment 
would  have  sufficient  independent  utility 
for  the  transportation  of  handicapped 
persoi^.  a  comparison  siiouid  be  made 
among  the  cost  of  various  technological 
and  operational  approache.-;  providing 
comparable  service  Such  evaluatior. 
should  include  a  determmaiion  whether 
the  proposed  approach  is  practical  con- 
sistent with  sound  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment finance.  The  intention  here  Ls 
to  require  accessibility  m  the  case  of 
replacement,  major  alteration,  and 
ma.ior  renovation  pro.iects  where  accessi- 
bility to  tlie  renovated  segment  •.vill  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  transportation  net- 
work serving  a  .s'.ifficient  number  of 
handicapped  person.^  Whether  a  re- 
placement, major  alteration  or  major 
renovation  ol  a  segment  can  "fea-sibly'' 
add  accessibility  and  has  ■sufficier.;  ir.- 
dependent  utility"  for  the  tran.sporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons  will  be  de- 
termined  in  the   first   instance   by   the 


recipient  subject  to  final  deterrrunatioi; 
by  the  Secretary  in  connection  v.'.tl 
applications  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  act. 

Ninth.  The  enforcement  mechanism 
m  this  amendment  is  designed  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  Admuii.':trative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  The  enforcement  mechanism 
is  intended  for  use  only  after  a  s-abstan- 
tial  violation  or  series  of  violations  o; 
this  amendment. 

Upon  final  determination  ol  noncom- 
pliance, the  Secretary  of  Transportatlor. 
has  the  authority  to  withhold  at  least  25 
percent  of  a  recipient's  total  ann-aal 
UMTA  assistance  This  means  the  Secre- 
tary can  wilhihold  the  ^.T-percent  mini- 
miun  from  one  category  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  or  a  mix  of  LTvfTA  fundinj. 
totaling  at  least  25  percent  of  the  reci.ni- 
ents  assistance.  If  violations  of  this  sub- 
section continue  the  Secretary  woiUd  be 
expected  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  a.ssure  compliance  including,  if  appro- 
priate, withholding  amounts  in  excess  of 
25  percent. 

During  the  startup  period  after  receiv- 
ing secretarial  approval  for  an  alterna- 
tive transportation  program,  a  recipient 
is  considered  to  be  m  compliance  with  its 
approved  program  as  long  as  the  imple- 
mentation milestones  set  forth  in  th.e 
prog/am  are  met  in  a  timely  fashion 
Once  the  startup  period  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  reason  for  noncompliance 
may  be  either  an  approved  program  that 
no  longer  meets  the  requirements  ol  t.iis 
subsection  or  an  approved  proeram  that 
is  not  being  properly  implemented  Fimds 
must  be  withheld  until  the  recipient 
achieves  compliance  or  agrees  to  take  thf 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  compliance 
These  "necessarv  steps"  might  include 
submitting  an  amended  proeram  fcr  sec- 
retarial approval,  ordering  eQuipmer.t 
necessary  to  comply  with  an  approved 
program,  or  other  activities  mdi.-atmr 
the  recipient's  intent  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  provision. 

The  withholding  of  Fer^eral  financial 
assistance  due  to  noncompliance  \i:tr. 
this  provision  shall  not  result  m  any  de- 
crease in  the  transportation  services  ;jro- 
vided  to  handicapped  persoris  P-jrther- 
more.  in  circumstances  deemed  appro- 
priate bv  the  Secretary  o'  Transporta- 
tion, funds  withheld  during  the  period  of 
noncompliance  can  oe  restored  once 
compliance  has  been  achieved 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize two  additional  pwLnts.  First,  a 
recipient  is  expected  to  comply  with  the 
section  504  regulations  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  has  approved  an  alterna- 
tive transportation  program  Second 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  delays  :r. 
implementing  the  alternative  transpor- 
tation programs  under  tMs  provision 
Tlie  committee  expects  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  move  with  dispatch  m 
formulating  any  guidance  deemed  neces- 
sary relatmc  to  this  provision  During 
the  interim,  it  is  intended  that  the  Sec- 
retary art  expeditiously  m  reviewing  al- 
ternative transportation.  procrarrLs  and 
approving  or  disapproving  programs 
based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  m  this 
provision. 
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Upon  enactment,  it  i£  intendMl  that 
this  provision  would  modify  and  super- 
sede section  324  of  Public  Law  96-400. 

Sut)section  'bi  of  section  223  contains 
iin  amendment  to  the  guide  dog  provision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Richmond  >  Section  10723 1  b  >  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  currently  re- 
quires earners  to  establish  tanfT  regula- 
tions for  the  transportation  of  blind  per- 
sons and  their  guide  dogs  at  the  rate 
charged  for  single  pas.sengers  Handi- 
capped persons  other  than  blind  persons 
have  come  to  use  guide  dogs.  This 
amendment  simply  recognizes  that  de- 
velopment and  broadens  the  guide  dog 
transportation  requirement  to  include 
any  handicapped  person  who  relies  upon 
a  guide  dog. 

SECno.N       224 WATtRBORNC      thanspoktation 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 

Section  224  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  using  high  speed  water- 
borne  equipment  in  the  vicinity  of  Port- 
land. Oreg  :  $25  million  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  project  This  provision 
was  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

I   urge  adoption   of   this   compromise 
amendment  as  a  fair  and  equitable  reso- 
lution of  this  Issue  in  this  legislation. 
a  1540 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  compromise 
amendment,  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  fair  and 
equitable  resolution  of  the  issues  in  this 
legislation  I  feel  that  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  what  we  pass  or  do  not  pass, 
if  we  pass  something  in  this  House  today. 
that  will  have  to  be  the  bill  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  eo  to  conference 
and  work  out  differences  with  the  other 
body. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  probably 
represents  a  first  over  these  past  8  years, 
because  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  and  I  have  always  been  able 
to  come  to  the  floor  to  give  broad  bi- 
partisan support  to  the  transportation 
legislation.  But.  I  find  myself  in  the 
position  today  where  1  can  indeed  come 
to  the  floor,  and  do  come  here  now.  to 
say  that  we  should  support  the  com- 
mittee bill:  and.  it  is  this  last  minute 
substitute  which  i.'^  laid  before  us  that 
gives  rise  to  this  opposition. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  gave  overwhelm- 
ing— if  not  unanimous — support  to  the 
bill  which  was  reported  out  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  when  we  went  to 
the  full  committee,  the  full  committee 
unanimously — unanimously — passed  the 
bill,  a  bill  based  on  months  of  hearing 
and  markup,  and  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  we  have  laid  before  us  a  substitute, 
a  last  muiute  substitute,  and  we  had  put 
before  us  just  10  minutes  ago  the  latest 
changes  to  that  substitute  We  have  not 
even  been  able  to  go  through  this  and 
understand  these  last  minute  changes 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  small  bill 
here  We  are  talking  about  22  billions  of 
dollars  in  this  legislation.  It  is  for  that 


reason,  among  others,  that  I  believe  we 
should  reicct  this  last  minute  substitute 
and  stick  with  the  committee  bill,  the 
bill  which  passed  unanimously  out  of  our 
committee. 

I  would  .say  further,  however  that  in 
recognition  of  the  need  to  reduce  au- 
thorizations, in  recognition  of  the  chair- 
man's action  in  his  substitute  to  reduce 
the  authorization  from  $29  billion  down 
to  $22  billion,  that  is  one  change  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  we  would 
accept  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
in  a  moment.  But.  other  than  changing 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  authorization, 
we  believe  that  we  should  stick  with  the 
committee  bill. 

Now,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
this  substitute  should  not  be  accepted, 
in  my  judgment.  Among  them  are  the 
facts  that  this  is  not  an  agreed  upon 
compromise.  Now.  we  are  told  that  this 
IS  called  a  compromise  bill.  Well,  the 
facts  are  that  while  staff  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate  met  to  negotiate,  neither 
the  House  or  the  Senate  staffs  ever 
agreed  upon  this  so-called  compromise 
So.  it  is  not  a  compromise.  Beyond  that, 
most  assuredly  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  involved  in  the  committees  have 
not  agreed,  so  this  is  clearly  not  a  com- 
promise It  is  a  new  proposal,  a  new 
hope,  if  you  will. 

Further,  we  believe  that  if  we  adopt 
this  last  minute  substitute  it  will  limit 
the  Houses  negotiating  room  in  con- 
ference, and  something  that  involves  22 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  authorization 
certainly  deserves  very  careful  consid- 
eration We  are  also  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  threatened  to  veto  the  proposed 
substitute. 

But.  perhaps  most  significant  is  the 
last  minute  formula  changes  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  substitute  as  laid 
before  us.  and  I  think  that  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  issue,  and  all  Members.  I 
hope,  will  pay  very  close  attention  to  the 
impact  of  the  formula  change  because 
across  America,  in  those  cities  of  over 
200.000.  79  American  cities  will  lose  by 
the  change  in  this  formula:  36  different 
States  will  be  losers  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  this  formula. 

Beyond  that,  looking  to  the  cities  of 
between  50.000  and  200.000.  we  are  told 
that  there  is  a  so-called  hold  harmless 
clause  so  that  they  cannot  be  hurt 
Sounds  good,  but  the  problem  is  that 
hold  harmless  figure  is  set  at  10  percent 
of  the  authorization 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent.  Mr  Shuster 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  SHUSTER  We  are  told  that  this 
so-called  hold  harmless  clause,  which 
goes  against  the  cities  of  50.000  to  200.- 
000.  will  indeed  hold  them  harmless,  but 
the  fact  is  it  will  not  because  it  sets  the 
share  of  the  pie  at  10  percent,  whereas 
the  share  of  the  pie  actually  received  by 
these  Cities  in  fiscal  1981  was  10  3  per- 
cent. While  the  difference  one  could  say 
IS  only  three-tenths  of  1  percentage 
point,  when  we  are  talking  about  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  we  are  talking 
about  big  dollars,  and  the  impact  of  the 
difference  between  this  10  percent,  so- 


called  hold  harmless,  and  10.3  percent 
IS — and  get  this — of  the  169  cities  in 
America  between  50.000  and  200.000  peo- 
ple. 126  of  those  cities  will  be  losers — will 
be  losers  based  on  this  so-called  hold 
harmless.  Some  hold  harmless,  when  126 
of  169  cities  are  losers. 

Beyond  that,  we  think  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  change  in 
the  formula  metins  that  more  money  out 
of  the  pie  will  go  uito  operating  subsidies. 
The  effect  of  that  is  that  les^  money  will 
be  available  for  buses  and  bus-related 
equipment.  Now.  one  might  argue  that 
by  increasing  the  pie  you  actually  m- 
crease  the  dollars  which  flow  to  a  city 
over  the  dollars  which  the  city  is  receiv- 
ing today  However.  I  would  respectfully 
say  that  that  is  a  very  specious  argument 
i>ecause.  first  of  all.  it  assumes  that  the 
appropriating  committees  and  Indeed  the 
funds  are  going  to  be  made  available  and 
actually  flow  in  mcreased  amounts,  but 
more  significantly,  it  completely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  by  changing  the  for- 
mula, no  matter  what  the  hard  dollar 
figure  is.  cities  will  get  less  money  under 
the  new  formula  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  received  under  the  old 
formula. 

Here  I  am  referring  to  79  cities  which 
will  be  losers  across  America:  36  States 
will  be  losers  across  America. 

Further,  we  were  told  that  the  so- 
called  Cleveland  amendment,  which  was 
carefully  crafted  in  committee,  which  re- 
ceived very  broad  bipartisan  support  in 
committee,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
new  compromise  to  replace  the  Cleveland 
amendment.  I  would  respectfull;/  suggest 
that  there  is  no  compromise  on  the 
Cleveland  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  a.-;sures  me  that  he 
has  not  agreed  to  a  compromise.  So. 
there  is  no  compromise  on  the  Cleveland 
amendment  m  this  substitute. 

What  It  means  is  tnat  this  last  min- 
ute substitute  undercuts  the  local  option 
acro.ss  America  for  alternative  handi- 
capped services.  It  undercuts  montlis  of 
hearings  and  broad  bipartisan  support 
given  to  the  issue  of  providing  services 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
n   1550 

It  undercuts  the  Cleveland  amendment 
which  the  committee  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved 

Lastly.  Mr  Chairman,  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  deferring  action 
on  this  last-minute  substitute,  indeed 
on  the  legislation,  until  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  is  unnecessary.  The 
program  is  already  authorized  through 
1982  and  the  program  is  already  funded 
by  the  appropriations  through  fiscal 
1981. 

So  if  indeed  we  come  to  the  floor  to- 
day with  an  agreement  on  the  legisla- 
tion as  crafted  through  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee,  then  perhaps  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  support  this. 
But  for  all  these  reasons.  I  suggest  we 
should  defeat  the  Howard  .substitute  and 
as  a  basis  toward  doing  that.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
•  Mr  BIAGCrl  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  pending 
substitute  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Howard.  My  support  is 
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somewhat  tempered  by  what  I  feel  Is  a 
regressive  step  in  our  commitment  to 
achieving  full  mass  transit  rights  for  our 
disabled  and  elderly  citizens,  but  on  bal- 
ance and  considering  some  of  the  funda- 
mentally important  features  of  this  leg- 
islation I  feel  It  deserves  our  support 
today. 

Cn  this  occasion.  I  mu.st  inject  a  little 
parochialism  into  my  words  What  I  con- 
sider to  be  Uie  central  feature  of  this 
substitute  is  its  adoption  of  a  new  for- 
mula for  the  di.stribution  of  section  5 
operating  fund.s — a  formula  which  at 
long  last  will  reflect  actual  vehicle  miles 
used  by  a  transit  system  and  reward  that 
locality  with  increased  funding. 

It  has  always  seemed  patently  unfair 
to  me  that  a  city  like  New  York  which 
depends  so  heavily  on  mass  transporta- 
tion for  lis  very  existence  should  be  pen- 
ahzed  ii;  the  way  the  main  source  of  Fed- 
eral lunds  for  mass  transit  operation  are 
distributed.  That  is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion which  exist.'^  under  the  present 
method  of  aistnbutmg  section  5  funds. 

Consider   these    facts,    New    York    has 
rrore  than  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  sub- 
wav   infra.'-tructure    40   percent   ol    the 
rapid  transit  track  and  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nations  mass  trar.sit  riders. 
However,  during  fiscal  year  1980  only  9 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  New  York 
City  s  subways  will  be  covered  by  Fed- 
eral dollars  compared  with  as  much  as  49 
percent  of  other  localities.  This  is  unfair 
and   counterproductive   to  our   Nation ':- 
effort  to  Increase  mass  tran.sit  ndership 
What  the  .substitute  provides  for  the 
first  time  is  a  'ser;  u  e  based  formula  '  for 
distributing  oper.itmg  assistance  under 
section  5.  Thi,--  mean.s  that  larger  cities 
which  accumulate  revenue  vehicle  miles 
would  be  given  their  fair  share  of  funds 
as    compared    to    other    systems.    The 
greater  the  use  of  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tem while  in  revenue  .service,  tiie  more 
money  would  be  available.  Estimates  for 
the  city  of  New  York  run  as  high  as  $90 
million  a  year  more  ;n  section  5  funds 
beginning  in  fl.scal  year  1982. 

We  are  utilizing  better  legislative  com- 
mon.sen.se  with  the  Howard  substitute. 
We  will  not  be  dispensing  Federal  ma.ss 
transit  moneys  to  systems  to  moribund  or 
nonexistent  transit  services.  The  dollars 
will  instead  be  directed  to  those  systems 
generating  the  most  use  as  measured  by 
revenue  miles. 

Geographically  speaking  the  Howard 
substitute  is  eminently  fair  It  guaran- 
tees all  cities  over  200  000  population  72 
cents  per  vehicle  mile.  Further,  funding 
levels  for  the  section  18  rural  grant 
transportation  program  are  increased. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  increasing 
both  the  way  in  which  section  .=>  iund;,  are 
distributed  as  well  as  subst.intially  in- 
creasing the  level  of  authorl7at'ons  Sec- 
tion 5  provides  the  funds  which  insure 
the  actual  day  to  day  operations  ol  our 
mass  transit  systems.  This  would  ir.rlude 
maintenance  and  of  course,  the  all  im- 
portant area  of  mass  transit  system. 
Tnis  IS  an  especially  critical  concern  to 
me  as  m  the  city  of  New  York  we  are  en- 
during a  serious  increase  In  the  number 
of  crimes  being  committed  on  mass 
transit  esp>ecially  our  subways. 

One  of  the  main  contributors  to  this 


problem  has  been  the  city's  overall  fiscal 
crisis  which  has  caused  a  reduction  of 
some  1.000  uniformed  police  transit  of- 
ficers Corresponding  to  this  decrease  in 
police  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  crime 
to  the  extent  that  an  average  300  felony 
crimes  a  week  are  being  committed  on 
New  York  City's  mass  transit  system  It 
IS  heartening  to  learn  that  funds  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  our  mass  transit 
systems  are  going  to  be  increased — and 
in  colloquy  I  intend  to  have  with  the 
chairman  I  hope  to  leani  precisely  that 
i^ection  5  funds  may  in  fact  be  used  by 
the  city  of  New  York  to  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  crime  through  hiring  addi- 
tional personnel. 

Let  me  add  my  full  support  for  the 
increases  in  funds  being  provaded  under 
section  3  discretionary  capital  grants 
and  loan  program.  These  lunds  can  and 
are  used  to  purchase  new  maiis  transit 
vehicles  as  well  as  rehabilitate  existing 
vehicles. 

Let  us  not  overlook  one  ven-  impor- 
tant fact  today  during  our  deliberations 
Expanded  use  of  mass  transit  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  reduce  our  reliance  on 
the  automobile  which  in  turn  reduces 
our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
.sources  Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
oil  we  use  goes  to  fuel  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Yet  at  peAk  peritxis.  a  transit  bUs 
is  15  times  more  fUel  efficient  than  an 
automobile  and  a  heavy  rail  subway  car 
■s  53  times  more  efficient.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  overall  transit  ndership 
IS  on  the  rise  and  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  continue  this  trend  Every 
new  person  converted  to  using  mass 
transit  represents  a  key  element  in  our 
effort  to  achieve  energy  self  sufficiency.* 

AMKNDMEST  OFFERED  BY  MR  SHUSTER  TO  THE 
AMENn.V.ENT  IN  THE  NATUHh  OF  A  BUBSTJTT'TE 
ofFERED    BY     MR      HOWARD 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  SHrsTER  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  ol  a  b\ibstliute  ol- 
fered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page  1.  stnite  out  line 
5  ai.d  all  that  follows  through  iuie  7  on  page 
44  »nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I 

Sec.   101    This  title   may   be  cittd   as   the 
•f'ederal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of  :»80" 

EMERGENCY    BELIEF 

.SEr  102.  Clause  i  I  i  of  the  second  .seiuenre 
of  suijsection  la)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
Uniled  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "commenring  aft*r  September  30.  1976  ' 
und  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  icllowing 
■in  the  period  begmninu  October  1  1976.  and 
ending  September  30  1979.  to  carry  out  this 
.section,  and  not  more  :han  S350.OO0  000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  In  the  fitcal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  ol  this  section,  and  not  more  than 
»I50,0U0,OOO  IS  authorized  U)  be  expended  m 
any  one  fiscal  year  commencing  after  Sep- 
lember  30,  1980." 

TRANSPORTATION     SYSTEMS     MANAGEMENT 

Sec  103  lai  Section  135  of  title  23  Unn<?d 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows. 
■'§  135  TYansportatlon  systems  management 
•lat  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  energy  O-inservation  pro'ecis  on 
nontoll  public  roads  to  reduce  tralDc  conges- 
tion and  facilitate  traffic  flow  on  a  Pederal- 
ald  system    Such  projects  shall  include,  but 


not  be  limited  to.  projects  for  ( 1  i  cbannellza- 
t.on  o.  tra.uc  'ii  improved  traffic  control 
signaUi.atlon,  3,  preierenllai  treatment  for 
ma.3£  transit  and  other  high  occupancy 
enicles  i4i  passenger  lOading  areas  and 
facilities.  i5i  fringe  and  corr.dor  parlting 
In;  iiities,  (ol  encourajiement  ol  tne  use  ol 
car  pools  and  van  pools  <7i  bic\cie  tran*- 
portAtion,  i8i  Sfparailon  of  pedestrian  and 
.ehicular  traffic  and  i9i  technical  assistance 
in  cc;-.nectlon  wKh  such  energy  conservation 
projects 

■  ID)  The  Federal  share  ol  the  cost  of  any 
project  under  thl^  section  shall  be  90  per  cen- 
tum, except  I  hat  projects  designed  to  en- 
courage the  I  ion  recreational  u>e  of  bicycles 
may  receive  a  Federal  share  o:  95  per  cen- 
tum Fuiids  apportioned  under  this  section 
may  upor.  approval  by  the  Secreta'\  be  used 
to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  anv  project 
receiving  Federal  assistance  under  this  tlt.e 
to  90  p>er  centum  o.'  the  cost  ol  such  project 
If  su:;h  pro.ect  nould  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
unier  this  section  Funds  apportioned  under 
tr.is  section  may  up>on  approval  by  the  Secre- 
liry.  be  used  to  increa-se  the  Federal  share 
of  anv  project  en.:ouraelng  the  nonrecrea- 
tlonal  use  of  blcvcles  receiving  Federal  assist - 
p.nce  under  this  title  to  95  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  if  such  pro;ect  would  be 
ell'-lble  for  a  grant  under  thii*  section 

■'(C)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  vo  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion among  the  States  as  iollows 

■■(1)  three-fourths  m  the  ratio  which  the 
population  in  urbani7.ed  areas  in  each  State 
bears  to  'he  'otal  population  in  urbanized 
areas  in  ail  Sta'es    and 

"(2)  one-lourth  m  accordance  with  the 
?p-}ortionment  formula  for  the  Federal-aid 
Tiriman,  svstem  established  In  section  104(b. 
(  1  I  of  this  title 

No  State  shall,  in  anv  fiscal  year,  receive  less 
Than  one- half  of  l  per  centum  of  the  total 
apoortlonmeni  made  under  this  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year 

••id)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carrv  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
*300000.000  for  the  hsc.U  year  ending  Sep- 
'ember  30  1982  »350  000.000  for  the  fiscal 
v»ar  en-1!n=-  .September  30  1983  S.400  000.000 
lor  the  fisca,  vear  endine  Seotemher  30,  1984 
and  .»450  00c>  000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
Seotember  30.  1985 

••le)  E'vceot  as  otherwise  nro^ided  in  this 
<;e-tlon  the  nrovisions  of  chanter  :  of  this 
tltl"  other  t»>an  those  nrovi^ions  »let»Tmined 
bv  »he  S»-retarv  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  projecu-  under 
this  section  ■' 

(*i  The  analvs.s  of  ch'vpter  1  of  title  23 
Tinted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

-135.  Traffic    ooerations    imprcvement    pro- 
grams." 
a-id  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
•135    Transportation        systems        manage- 
ment." 
,cl     The    second    sf-.tence    of    subsection 
,al  of  section  116  of  title  23,  United  St*tes 
Code,  is  hereby  repealed 

ENERGY     IMPACTED    RAl'i.    AND     HIGHWAY 
TT-ANSPOETATION 

Sec    104    .a)   Chapter  1   of  title  23.  Unlteo 
States   Code    Is  amended   by  adding  at   the 
end   thereof   the   following  new    section: 
■■{  157    Energy    imoacted    rail    and    highway 
transpc.tation 

•■iai  The  Se-retarv  is  authorized  to  make 
eran-s  to  recons'Tuct.  resurface  restore,  and 
rehabilitate  nor.tcll  public  roads  which  are 
incurring  a  substantial  •a.se  as  a  result  of 
transportation  activities  tc  meet  national 
energv  requirements  and  will  conUnue  to 
incur  such  use  In  ube  case  of  any  road  with 
re.spect  to  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
l6  provided  under  this  subsecUon.  tlie  geo- 
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metric  and  construction  standards  Mtab- 
Ushed  under  section  109  of  this  title  for  the 
Federal -aid  secondary  system,  except  those 
standards  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  appropriate,  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
construction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  re- 
hablltatlon  of  such  road 

■■(bi  The  Secretary  is  .I'.ithorlzed  to  make 
gnuits  for  transportation  projects  which 
will  alleviate  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  Impact  of  Increased  train  trafflr 
to  meet  national  energy  requirements  In 
communities  located  along  rail  corridors 
incurring  such  Iticreased  trafBc.  Such 
projects  may  Include,  bu'  are  not  limited 
to.  low -cost  systems  manai^enient  methods, 
grade  crossing  separation,  ^nd  rail  line  and 
highway  relocation.  A  project  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  railroad  crossing  by  relocation  of 
a  rail  line  may  receive  financial  assistance 
under  thLs  .section  only  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  cost  of  such  project  ( 1 ) 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  relocation  of  the 
highway,  and  (2)  Is  less  than  the  cost  of 
grade  separation  between  the  highway  and 
the  railro'id.  In  the  ca;*  of  any  transporta- 
tion project  other  than  a  low-cost  system.s 
management  Improvement  financial  as- 
sistance may  only  i>e  provided  under  this 
subsection  If  the  Secretary  Is  satlsned  that 
low-cost  systems  n^anagemeut  Improve- 
ments were  considered  before  consideration 
of  such  project  and  other  more  costly  Im- 
provements. 

"ic)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  anv 
project  under  this  section  Sihall  be  80  per 
centum, 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  other 
than  those  provisions  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  Inconsistent  with  the  sec- 
Uon.  shall  apply  to  proJecU  imder  this 
section. 

lei  Taking  liuo  account  both  railroad  and 
highway  needs,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation,  a  formula  for  apportionmen: 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  No  state  shall 
In  any  fiscal  year  receive  less  than  one-hall 
of  1  per  centum  or  more  than  12  per  centum 
of  the  total  apportionment  made  under  this 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year 

■■(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed  »30<i  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er 
30.  1982.  »350.00C.o«X)  for  the  fiscal  year  end 
ing  September  30.  1983.  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  >car  ending  September  ;10,  l»84  and 
$450000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.   1986  ■■ 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  l  of  title  23 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof 

157     Energy    impacted    rail    and    highway 
transportation  ' 

<  AR    POOLS    AND    VAN    POOLS    AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec     105    Subsection    if  I    of  section    126  of 
the    Federal-Aid    Highway    Act    of     1978    Is 
amended  by  striking  out    'and  $1.000  000  for 
the  fiscal   year  ending  September  30     IKBI 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following 

$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fistal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  .  and  by  sinking 
out  -and  $9  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ■  $9  000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1980  $10- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1981  ana  »10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  t?eptember  30.   1982  " 

OBLIGATION    LIMITATION 

Sec  106  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Pederal-ald  highways  and  highway  .safety 
)nstruction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981 
-hall  not  exceed  $8,750,000,000  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  125  of  title  23 
United  States  Code  No  obligation  constraints 


shall  be  placed  upsn  any  ongoing  emergency 
project  carried  out  under  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  or  section  147  of  the 
Surfa.-e  Tr.xiisportatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
or  vipon  any  ongoing  emergency  project  for 
ie;)lacement  or  rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  which  Is  obli- 
gated at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under 
section    144  of  such  title  23 

(b)  F.r  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  control  the  obligation 
of  the  limitation  Imposed  by  subsection  (ai 
by  allocation  according  to  the  following 
formula  80  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  atid  highway  safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  a  State  for  fiscal  year  1981  bears  to  the 
total  of  the  sums  a\ithorleed  t.3  be  appro- 
priated for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safely  con.structlon  which  are  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  all  the  States  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  remaining  20  per  centum  not 
so  allocated  In  the  order  In  which  States 
having  obligated  all  such  sums  so  allocated 
submit  projects  on  or  after  August  1.  1981 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  his 
appr.ival  and  In  the  amounts  for  such 
projects 

(CI  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall — 

( 1  I  provide  all  States  with  authority  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Pederal-ald  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  have 
tjcen  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State,  ex- 
cept In  those  instances  In  which  a  State 
indicates  Its  Intention  to  lapse  sums  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)  (51  (A)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  After  August  1.  1981.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  80  per  centum  made  under  sub- 
section (bi  If  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1981 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1981:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses 

TCnx:  II 
Sec    201    This   title   may   be  cited   as  the 
FVderal  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1980 " 

SatDGE    CONSTaUCnON 

Sec  107  Whenever  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  enacted  after  January  1.  1970.  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
authorizes  payment  In  financing  the  reloca- 
tion of  an  existing  road,  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  two-lane  bridge  with  a  sub- 
structure and  deck  truss  capable  of  support- 
ing a  four- lane  bridge,  payment  for  the  cost 
of  completing  the  construction  of  such 
bridge  as  a  four-lane  bridge  Is  authorized 
upon  the  completion  of  such  substructure 
and  deck  truss 

ariMBtrRSEMENT 

SEC  108  In  any  case  In  which  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa.  California,  has  Incurred  costs  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  ac- 
quisition, lietween  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Public  Law  94-154  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-280).  of  land  which  was  utilized 
In  a  Federal -aid  urban  system  project  at  an 
intersection  with  a  segment  of  the  F*deral- 
aid  primary  system,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  to  reimburse  the  State 
of  California  from  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  California  under  section  104(b)(6) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs 

ADVANCE  AcguisrrioN  op  rigmts-of-way 

Sec  202.  Section  3(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■and"  the  second  place  It 
appears  and  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:    '■and  the  acquisition  of 


rlghu-of-way  for  fixed  guldeway  corridor  de- 
velopment for  projects  in  advanced  stages 
of  any  such  detailed  aJternatlve.s  analyses  " 

SAFETY    HAZAKOS 

Sec  203  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1984  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '■The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  section  3  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  net  project 
cost  except  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  project  is  intended  to  correct 
public  transportation  safety  hazards  The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  public  trans- 
portation safety  project  shall  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  net 
project  cost." 

discretionary  GRANT  OR   LOAN   AVTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  204  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(C)(3)(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,410,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  including  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: $1,710,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980:  $2,490,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981: 
$2,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  $2,775,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  $2,930,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  3(3. 

1984.  $3,090,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  $1  .SOO'oOO.OOO  for 
new  rail  transp>ortatlon  systems,  rail  exten- 
.sions.  and  automated  fixed  gu;deways  (In- 
cluding advance  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way)    for    the   period    beginning   October   1. 

1985,  through  September  30,  1990.  •. 
(b)      Such     section     4(c)(3)      is     further 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subparagraphs: 

"(E)  Of  the  total  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  hereafter  referred  to,  not  more 
than  the  amount  hereafter  referred  to  shall 
be  available  for  grantv  and  loans  for  new 
rail  transportation  systems,  rail  extensions, 
and  automated  fixed  guldeways  (Including 
advance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  i  $600.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981:  $650,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  3.  1982:  $710,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983;  ?770,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984:  $8l0,000.o6o  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985;  and  $1,500,600.- 
000  for  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1985 
and  ending  September  30.  1990 

■■(P)  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1980,  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  for 
grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  for  projects  In  urban- 
ized areas  having  p>opulatlons  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  and  in  areas  other 
than  urbanized  areas 

■■(O)  In  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1980.  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4(C)  (3)  (A)  may  be  set 
aside  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  section 
20  •■ 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)(3) 
(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  section  8"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  ".  section  8  and  section 
20- 

GRANTS    roR    TRANSPORTATION    CENTERS 

Sec  205  Section  4(d»  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  September  30.  1982."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■September  30.  1982. 
September  30.  1983.  September  30.  1984.  and 
September  30.  1985.  ' 

PORMULA    GRANT    PROCRAIM    AL'THORIZATIONS 

Sec  206  Section  4(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act  of   1964   Is   amended  by 
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striking  out  and  after  1981 ,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  after  1982  and  nisertlnt; 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  anxl  the  follo*- 
ing:  •■$135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eudinK 
September  30.  1983:  $1.^0.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984;  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985." 

ADMINISTRATIVE     AND     OTHER     tXPFNSES 

SEC  207  Section  4(fl  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $105,000,000  for  the  n.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  $125.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982:  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983;  $150,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984:  and  $165,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985  ". 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSfT    GRANT    AtTTHORIZATKiNS 

Sec  208  Section  5(ai  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  (B)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■'in  each  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1981.  and  September  30. 
1982  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981;  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982:  $975,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1983: 
$1,015,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinp  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984:  and  $1,065,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30    1985  " 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  ■'and  $250,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  198'J  "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlni; :  $290  000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endlne  September  ;?0  1982: 
$348,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983:  $406,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and  $465.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end'np  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)(B)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ''and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  JO.  1982"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following'  "$180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  encilng  September  30.  1982; 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1Q83:  $520,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984:  and  $240- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985. ••. 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  (A)  Is  amended  nv  strik- 
ing out  "In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "In  fiscal  years 
1979  through  1985.  inclusive". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Itisertlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
••$480,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
teml>er  30.  1983:  $520  000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984:  and  S,'i,50.- 
000.000  for  the  fisral  vear  endng  Septem- 
ber 30   1985". 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT   APPROPRI.ATTON 

AVAiLABiLrry 

Sec.  209.  Sectl'in  .'"xri'S)  of  'hn  Urban 
Mass  Tran.sportattnn  Art  of  ;f»fi4  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  .Appropriations  pursuant  to  the  ati- 
thorlty  of  this  section  may  be  in  an  appro- 
priations Act  for  a  fisral  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  whlrh  the  appropriation  is  to 
be  available  for  obligation  and  sha!!  be  avail- 
able until  expended  '• 

fares    FXIR    riDFRLV    AND     HANDICAPPED     FTRSONS 

Sec.  210  Section  5(m)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1904  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  as 
a  condition  of  assistance  tinder  this  Art  any 
person  who  when  boarding  or  paying  mass 
transit  fares  presents  a  medlcaj-e  card  duly 
Issued  to  that  person  pursuant  to  title  11  or 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  shall 


receive  the  t>eneflt  of  the  rates  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  elderly  or 
haiidirapped  person-s 

PLANNING    PROCESS    FVALUATION 

Sec  211  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  an  evaluation  of  the  urbanized 
area  platuung  process  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  19C4  and  under  sec- 
tion 134  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Such 
evaluation  shall  consider  ways  to  make  more 
efficient  the  planning  process,  to  reduce  its 
lo^t,  tt)  reduce  paperwork,  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  to  increase  public  under- 
s'andmg  of  the  results  of  svirh  planning 
process  The  Secretary's  findings  and  poJicy 
recommendatioii-s  Including  a  description  of 
any  statutorv  changes  which  may  ^e  neces- 
sary to  implement  such  recommendations, 
shall  be  reported  to  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  from  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

TERMINAL     DEVELOPMINT     AfTHoRIZATION 

Sec  212  Section  21(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  ts  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  September  30.  1982  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "Seji- 
tember  30.  1982.  September  30  198-J,  Septem- 
ber 30.    1984.   and   September  30    1985  ' 

IN-TEHCITY     BUS     SERVICE     AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  213  Section  22(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•and  Septemtier  30.  1982  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foliowing  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  September  30.  1983.  Septem- 
ber 30,   1984.  and  September  30.   1985/ 

LETTER     OF     INTENT 

Sec.  214.  Section  3(a)  |4)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "At  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  in- 
lent  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify,  in  wxiting.  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  profxised  issuance  of  such 
letter  of  Intent '". 

MAINTENANCE     OF     EFFORT 

Sec.  215,  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(f) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'and  appor- 
tioned for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  216.  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "separate 
right-of-way"'  the  following:  "or  rails',  and 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following  "and 
also  means  a  public  transportation  facility 
which  uses  a  fixed  catenary  system  and  uti- 
lizes a  right-of-way  usable  by  other  forms  of 
t  ransportat  ion : 

COMMUTER     RAII      PASSFNGER     SER'VICE 

Sec  217  The  Urban  Mas.s  Transportation 
.Act  of  1964  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
•hereof  the  following  new  section: 

'COMMUTER     RAIL     PASSENGER     SFRVICF 

"Sec.  23  (a)  Tiie  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assi.stance  through  grants  to  States, 
local  public  bodies,  and  agencies  thereof  for 
payment  of  costs  incurred  by  such  Staler 
local  public  bodies,  and  agencies  for  the 
continuation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983.  of  that  rail  passenger 
service  which  is  required  by  section  403;  di 
(2)  of  the  Rail  Pas.senger  Service  Act  to  be 
operated  un'il  .April  1.  1981.  by  the  National 
Railroad  Pa.s.senger  Corporation  created  un- 
der title  III  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act, 
"(bi  Plnancial  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  subsection  lai  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  require- 


ments, and  provisions  aj?  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  with  such 
reasonable  exceptions  to  re':,u;remeni*  ana 
provisions  otherwise  applica,ble  under  this 
Act  as  the  Secretarv  may  deem  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  assi-stance  authorized  by 
this  section,  except  that  nothing  ;n  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  tne  Secretiiry  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  section  13ic  i  of  this  Act 

■  (Ci  The  Pedera.  share  ot  the  operating 
costs  of  any  rai.  passenger  service  for  which 
grants  are  authorized  by  this  section  shal; 
be  as  follows: 

"(1)  100  per  centum  for  the  per;od  April  1. 
1981,    through   September    30     1981 

"(21  90  per  centum  for  the  fisca!  year  end- 
ing Septeiu'oer  30    1982,  and 

"(31  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30    1983 

"(d)  The  terms  and  provisions  which  are 
applicable  to  assistance  provided  p'ursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consist/ca'  insofar  as 
practicable,  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
applicable  to  operating  a.ssis:ance  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Any  rail  passenger  service  for  which 
assistance  is  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  ai;d  such  service  shall 
not  be  construed  to  be  cjommuter  rail  serv- 
ice or  fixed  guldeway  system  service  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5(a)  (3)  iA|  of  this  Act  be- 
:ore  October  1,  1983 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  ex'-eed 
$2  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981:  $5,000,000  for  the  fisca,  year 
ending  September  30  1982:  and  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983" 

SAFETY    CRITERIA 

Sec  218  Section  107  of  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  .Assl.stance  Act  of  1974  Is  re- 
pealed. The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 

••SAFETY  CRITERIA   AND  DErTERMINATlONS 

"Sec.  24  lai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12(d).  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  safety  criteria  and 
standards  for  use  during  the  Investigation  of 
unsafe  conditions  in  any  facility,  equipment, 
or  manner  of  operation  ol  any  transit  system 
financed  under  this  Act. 

'ibl  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  un- 
safe conditions  In  any  faw:ility  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  of  any  transit  system 
financed  under  this  Act  which  create  a  seri- 
ous hazard  of  death  or  injury  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  nature  i.nd  extent 
of  the  conditions  and  the  means  which 
might  best  be  employed  to  eliminate  or  cor- 
rect them  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  opera- 
tion is  unsafe,  be  shall  require  the  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  for  correcting  the  unsafe 
lacillty.  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation, 
and  the  Secretary  may  -vithhold  further  fi- 
nan'-lal  assistance  to  the  applicant  until  such 
plan  is  approved  or  the  approved  plan  is  im- 
plemented" 

-.S  ATERBORNE     "rKANSPCiRTATION     DEM-'  NSTR.'.TION 
PROJECT 

Sec  219.  'a)  The  Secretarv  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  carry  out  a  demonsi ration  project 
using  liigh-spced  wa-erborne  trans;x)rtation 
equipment  and  facilities  and  operating  :n 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  Oregon  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  this  technology  in  providing  certain 
pubic  mass  transportation  service  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  the  results 
of  such  projec'  no  later  than  September  30 
198;i.  together  with   his  recommendations 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  s'Jbsertlon     a 
not  to  exceed  $25.000  000    Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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STUDY    or    CEKTAIN     HIGH     OCCtTPANCT     VEHICLE 
LANES 

Sec  320  la)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1983.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials,  nhall  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  and  cost -benefit  analysis  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  report,  on  ( } )  adding  high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  lanes  to  freeways  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. (2)  adding  such  lanes  to  any  freeway 
providing  service  to  Ontario  International 
Airport.  Ontario.  California  Orange  County 
Airport.  Orange  County.  California  Long 
Beach  Airport  Long  Beach.  California  or 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  Lo.s  Ange- 
les, California.  (3)  adding  such  lanes  to  any 
freeway  providing  service  to  those  airports 
In  other  regions  of  the  country  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative that  the  results  of  such  study  will 
be  of  general  application  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  at  least  one  airport  having  inter- 
modal  connections,  and  (4)  providing  fringe 
parking  and  other  facilities  and  services  for 
users  of  such  airports  which  will  reduce  traf- 
fic congestion,  promote  energy  conservation, 
and  reduce  air  pollution  Such  studv  shall 
also  Include  developments  forecasted  for 
other  modes  of  inteiclty  transportation  as 
they  relate  to  airports  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  study  authorized  by  this  section 

(b)  The  report  prepared  under  subsection 
la)   shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

( 1  I  the  results  of  the  study  and  analysis 
conducted  under  such  subsection,   and 

12)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretarv 
of  Transportation  concerning  lAi  any  free- 
ways to  which  he  determines  high  occu- 
pancy lanes  should  be  added.  iB)  any  facili- 
ties or  services  which  he  determines  should 
be  provided  for  users  of  the  airports  referred 
to  In  such  subsection,  and  iCt  any  legisla- 
tive action  which  he  determines  is  neces- 
sary to  Implement  his  recommendailons 
under  suoparagraphs  (A>  and  iBi  of  this 
paragraph. 

HOLD    HARMLESS 

SEC  221  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"loiili  No  designated  recipient  who  was 
a  designated  recipient  under  this  section  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  no  successor  in  Interest  to  such  a  desig- 
nated recipient  shall  receive  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  such  date  an 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  under  para- 
graphs (1)(A).  i2)(A(.  and  i3mA)  of  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  which  Is  less  than 
the  amount  of  funds  apportioned  under 
such  paragraph.^  to  such  designated  recipi- 
ent foi-  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981. 

"|2)  In  addition  to  sums  otherwise 
authorized  in  this  section,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30.  1981  " 

EMERGENCY    REPAIRS 

Sec  222  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection. 

"(JMl)  An  emergency  fund  Is  authorized 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  for  grants  to 
States,  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  on  such  expedited  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  for 
repair  or  replacement  of  public  transporta- 
tion equipment  and  facilities  which  the 
Secretary  finds  have  suffered  serious  damage 
a»  the  result  of  lAi  a  natural  disaster  over 
a  wide  area  such  as  by  floods  hurricanes. 
tidal  waves,  earthquakes,  severe  storms,  or 
landslides  or   iBi    a  catastrophic  occurrence 


from  any  cause,  and  which  seriously  disrupt 
scheduled   public   transportation  services 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  unaer 
this  sutMectlon  unless  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived an  application  therefor  from  the  State, 
local  public  body,  or  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be.  and  unless  an  emergency  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  con- 
curred In  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  tne 
President  has  declared  such  emergency  to  t>e 
a  major  dl&aster  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  V.i'2tMi) 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  is  not  required 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (cM3)(A)  of  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion.'. 

MASS   TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET   SPECIAL   NEEDS 
op    THE     HANDICAPPED 

Sec  223  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  State,  or  recipient  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  section  3.  or  recip- 
ient designated  to  receive  or  dispense  funds 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  may  submit  a 
program  respecting  transportation  ol  handi- 
capped persons  for  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  tne 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  shall  approve  any  pro- 
gram (including  a  program  providing  trans- 
portation of  handicapped  persons  through  la- 
cilitles  other  than  tacillties  used  by  the  State 
or  recipient  to  provide  transportation  to  the 
general  public*  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section which  the  Secretary  determines  meets 
the   requirements  of  this  subsection 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  under  this  subsection 
which— 

"(A)  provides  that  at  least  3  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  fund.s  apportloneJ  under  sec- 
tions 5  and  18  of  this  Act  to  the  Slate  or 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  recip- 
ient under  section  6  of  thl.s  Act  for  any  fis- 
cal year  wUI  be  expended  m  providing  trans- 
portation for  handicapped  persons,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  such  Federal  funds  below  3  per  cen- 
tum or  waive  such  requirement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  program  with  sucn 
waiver  will  still  comply  with  subparagraphs 
(B).   (C).  and   iD)   of  this  paragraph: 

■(B)  provides  that  the  State  or  recipient 
win  provide  transportation  to  handicapped 
persons  in  the  area  In  which  the  State  or  re- 
cipient provides  mass  transportation  to  tne 
general  public: 

"(C)  provides  that  If  the  State  or  recipient 
will  charge  a  fare  for  transporting  a  handi- 
capped person,  such  fare  will  not  be  more 
than  the  fare  charged  by  the  State  or  recip- 
ient for  transpc)rting  by  mass  transportation 
facilities  a  member  of  the  general  public  a 
comparable  distance,  and 

■•(D)  provides  that  if  the  State  or  recipient 
will  provide  transportation  to  a  handicapped 
person  upon  request,  such  transportation 
must  be  provided  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  such  request  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  a  program  luider 
thLs  subsection  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
program  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  community  of  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  such  transportation  shall  be  provided 
Ls  consulted  by  the  State  or  recipient  in  the 
development  of  such  program 

■■(4)  A  State  or  recipient  may  amend  a 
program  approved  under  this  section  if  (A) 
the  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Compli- 
ance Board,  determines  that  the  program  as 
amended  complleB  with  this  subsection,  and 


( B I  such  amendments  were  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  community  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  whom  the  transportation 
is  being  provided. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law  or  any  regulation,  if  a  State  or 
recipient  has  a  program  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  tills  subsection,  such  State  or 
recipient  .shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  relating  to  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  provision  of  law  relates  to 
transportation  of   the   handicapped. 

■■(6)  Each  State  and  recipient  for  which  a 
program  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  is  approved  under  this  sub- 
?iection  shall  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  State  or  recipient  is  complying 
with  such  program. 

■'(71(A)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
a  State  or  recipient  with  an  approved  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handicap- 
ped persons  Is  not  providing  such  transpor- 
tation in  accordance  with  Its  program,  the 
Secretary  siiall  Lssue  an  order  requiring  such 
State  or  recipient  to  comply  with  its  program 

'■(B)  If.  alter  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  an  order  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing  on  the  record, 
that  the  Stale  or  recipient  Ls  not  providing 
transportation  to  handicapped  persons  in 
accordance  with  its  approved  program,  no 
Federal  funds  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Slate  or  to  the  recipient  under  section  3,  5. 
or  18  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  later  deter- 
mines that  the  State  or  recipient  Is  provid- 
ing transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
in  accordance  with  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  resume  making  available  such  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  State  or  recipient 

■•(8)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  new  fixed  rail  system  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  general  public  which  Is 
constructed  after  January  I.  1970.  As  used  In 
this  paragraph  the  term  'new  fixed  rail 
system  does  not  include  the  replacement, 
repair,  restoration,  or  extension  of  any  fixed 
rail  system  In  existence  on  December  31. 
1969  •■ 

roRMVLA      GRANT      PROGRAM      P<3R      AREAS      OTHER 
THAN    URBANIZED    AREAS 

Sec.  224.  Subsection  (bi  of  section  18  of 
the  Urban  Ma^s  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "The  pro- 
gram of  projects  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Slate  In  cooperation  with  the  affected 
elected  officials  of  local  governments  and 
with  the  substate  planning  agency,  if  any. 
except  that  if  a  program  is  operated  directly 
by  the  State,  It  shall  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  all  afTected  local  governments 
and  any  substate  planning  agency  The  State 
is  encouraged  to  pass  through  funds  author- 
ised under  sub5ectlon  (dl  to  substate  plan- 
ning agencies  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
process  ■' 

Mr.  SHUSTER  'riiinnf  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I  will 
be  happy  to  explain  it 

The  CHAIRMAN,  l.s  then  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

Mr  ELXJAH  M:  ('h:urrnan.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
plan  to  identify  his  substitute  which  he 
has  just  offered  in  great  detail? 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  EDGAR  I  uill  In-  h:ippy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  Irun  iMiiisylvania. 
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Mr.  SHUSTtR  Mr  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentlemaii.  ye.s.  I  will  be  ver.\ 
happy  to 

While  it  appears  lengthy,  all  it  dots 
IS  strike  out  all  in  the  Howard  substitute 
thereby  puttini;  us  back  to  the  commit- 
tee with  the  exception  of  a<'cepting  the 
Howard  authorization  levels.  Therefore, 
this  is  the  committee  bill,  but  accept  1M^; 
the  Howard  $22  billion  figure  a.s  op- 
po.sed  to  the  $29  billion  figure  And  there 
are  two  other  noncontroversial  changes. 
These  are  to  title  I.  which  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  ■  Mr.  Johnson  ■ .  and  Mr 
Clai  SKN  both  support. 

So.  rather  than  addressing  these  sepa- 
rately, we  simply  incorporate  those. 
Otherwise,  this  is  the  committee  bill.  Thi.-^ 
IS  the  bill  that  the  Committee  ci.  Public 
Work.<;  and  Transportation  passed  unani- 
mously except  It  reduces  the  authorizint; 
level  to  accept  the  distinguished  ^hair- 
infin's  authorizing  numbers. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Further  re&er\ing  the 
right  to  object,  and  the  reser\ation 
comes  in  hearing;  the  whole  substitute 

I  was  impressed  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  earlier  which  concerned  the 
Ho-.vard  substitute  and  the  timeliness  of 
receivine  a  copy  I  wa^  concerned,  sls  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was.  that 
the  Howard  substitute  in  its  many  forms 
and  shapes  came  to  us  at  a  late  moment 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
SHUSTER)  now  offers  an  amendment, 
however,  that  has  not  been  available  to 
us  in  great  detail  which  contains  some 
substantive  amendments  to  the  original 
committee  passed  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  This  is  the  committee 
bill,  but  the  numbers  are  changed  and 
Mr.  Hovv«rtDs  numbers  are  inserted 
therein.   That   is   the  only  substitute. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Except  the  gentleman 
indicated  that  there  are  also  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  Johnson)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Harsha)  have  ac- 
cepted that  are  also  in  this  that  are.  in 
the  gentleman's  words,  noncontroversial 
amendments. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  That  is  what  I  am  told 
and  they  are  included  because  they  are 
noncontroversial.  I  would  also  add.  they 
are  in  the  Howard  substitute 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Further  reservin.t;  the 
right  to  object.  Mr  Chairman,  could  the 
gentleman  indicate  why  a  copy  of  this 
substitute  was  not  made  available  to  all 
of  us  so  that  we  could  read  it  thoroughly' 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  to  the  pe;.- 
tleman,  I  just  got  it  a  tew  minutes  ago 
myself. 

Mr.  EDGAR  Mr.  Chairma:.,  furthf^r 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  wo  ud  the 
gentleman,  prior  to  removing  my  objec- 
tion, indicate  what  those  noncontrover- 
sial amendments  are  which  arc  included 
in   your  substitute? 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Tliey  are  the  two 
amendments  proposed  by  Chairman 
Johnson  ami  Mr  Clausen  and  they  are 
incorporated  in  title  I  m  the  Howard 
substitute. 


Mr  ElXiAR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  ot  objection. 

The  CH.AIHM.A.N.  1^  lliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i^entleinaii  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr,  Shusteri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tiie  CH.AIRM.-iN  1  he  gentleman  from 
Penn,sylvania  Mr.  Shuster  '  is  recog- 
ni/ed  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  in:. 
amendment 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mi.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  go  througl:  the  arguments  again 
which  I  previously  made.  I  will  simply 
say  that  this  amendment  is  the  commit- 
tee bill  With  the  substantive  change  of 
accepting  the  $22  billion  authorizing  fip- 
ure  from  Mr.  Howard's  substitute  and 
replacing  the  $29  billion  authorizinf; 
figure,  approximately,  which  is  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  accepting  the  How- 
ard figure  of  appro.ximately  $22  billion. 

That  puts  us  in  the  position,  if  this 
amendment  is  passed,  of  supporting  the 
language  in  the  legislation  as  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation.  I  would 
emphasize  that  if  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated, if  the  Howard  substitute  is 
passed,  the  impact  will  be  a  change  in 
the  formula  and  a  change  in  the  formula 
which  will  cause  79  cities  of  a  size  of 
200.000  and  above  to  be  losers  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  formula  in  law. 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point":' 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
am  finished.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

It  also  causes  36  States  to  be  losers  and 
even  causes  126  cities  imder  the  size  of 
20D.C00  to  be  losers  under  the  so-called 
hold  harrriless  clause. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  cities  and 
States  which  are  impacted:  Mobile.  .Ala 
51-percenl  decrease:  looking  at  the  same 
level  of  appropriations.  Phoenix.  Ari/:. 
five  cities  in  California;  Colorado;  Con- 
necticut: Florida;  Illinois:  South  Bend. 
Ind.;  55-percent  decrease;  Baton  Rouge 
La..  65  percent;  L.awren:-e.  Mass..  72-per- 
cent decrease;  Detroit.  Mich..  41-percent 
decrease;  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  49  per- 
cent; Flint.  Mich..  50  percent:  Buflfalo. 
N.Y.;  Youngstown  and  Canton.  Ohio; 
Philadelphia.  Allentown.  Harri.sburg. 
Wilkes-Barre.  and  Scranton.  Pa.:  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  Dallas.  Tex.;  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
59-percent  reduction  in  Fort  Worth 
Tex.,  the  home  of  the  dimnguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  It  adds  up  to 
36  States.  In  the  cities  of  under  200.000. 
126  cities  are  losers  out  of  159  cities  in- 
volved. In  .Alabama,  six  out  of  six  cities 
lose  In  Florida.  10  out  of  10  cities  lose; 
Louisiana,  three  out  of  four  cities  lose. 
In  Michigan,  four  out  of  five  cities  lose. 
In  New  Hamp.shire.  two  out  of  two  cities 
lose  In  North  Carolina.  10  out  of  10 
I  itie.s  lose.  In  Texa.s.  18  out  of  21  cities 
(if  tiiat  size  lose. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  We  have  this 
information  available  here.  I  .say  do  not 
adopt  a  la.st-minute  substitute  which 
causes  this  kind  of  an  impact  on  so  many 
cities,  large  and  small,  across   .-America 

I  say.  instead  let  us  adopt  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  which  will  p'jt  us  in 
the  position  of  adopting'  the  bill  \\liirh 
[la.ssed  unanimously  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Public   Works   and   Transporta- 


tion, but  which  adopts  the  lower  author- 
izing level  as  i:  l>  stated  in  the  Howard 
sub.stitute 

For  those  reasons.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted  and  that  we  not 
tinker  with  this  formula  in  this  last- 
mmute  fashion 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Edgar  •  a.'^ked  me  to  yield,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  at  thLs  time 

Mr,  EDG.^R  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldmp 

The  gentleman  has  indicat-ed  a  shop- 
ping list  of  cities  that  are  winners  and 
losers.  To  be  clear  with  the  House  and 
so  that  I  imderstand  what  the  gentle- 
man IS  saying.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man couid  clanfy  what  he  mean.'  by 
"winners  and  losers  ' 

Let  me  add  thu  one  comment  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  15  that  there  are  winners  and 
losers  based  on  the  present  level  of 
funding,  not  basec  on  the  higher  a'jthor- 
ization  levels. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  that  is 
not  what  I  am  saying  I  'understand  that 
argument,  the  argument  hemp  that  it 
you  increase  the  funding,  then  a  cit;.' 
may  get  more  money  e\er.  'ander  the 
poorer  formula  thar.  it  previo'osly  got 
However,  I  would  resnectf'Jily  say  that  I 
think  that  is  a  speciou.s  arg-oment 

The  more  cogent  argument,  it  seems 
to  me.  Ls  that  with  the  formula  change, 
whatever  the  level,  these  cities  will  get 
less  than  they  otherwise  would  get  un- 
der the  present  formula  That  is  the  sig- 
nificant point.  It  seems  to  me. 
-"    1600 

The  CK.MRM.AN  The  time  of  the 
gentlemari  trom  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Shvstef.  '    has  expiree 

'At  the  request  o:  Mr  Efte:  ai.c  by 
tuianimous  consent.  Mr  Shi-ster  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  n  acdiTiann. 
minutes 

Mr.  ERTEL  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman   yield' 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  ERTEL  I  thank  the  centleman 
lor  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  looked  over  this  list 
that  I  received  from  the  gentleman  s 
table,  there,  and  it  indicates  the  How- 
ard substitute  at  a  constant  level  the 
same  funding  level  as  this  year,  it  .show.'^ 
that  many  cities  across  the  Nation  will 
lose  substantial  amounts  of  money  com- 
pared to  the  present  formula 

Now.  if  the  formula  is  used  and  we  use 
the  higher  levels  ol  funding  as  pro\Tdec 
in  either  your  substitute  or  the  substi- 
tute by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey  'Mr.  Howard  .  would  these  same 
cities  lose  'jncier  the  higher  funding 
level " 

Mr  SHUSTER  If  we  increase  the  size 
of  the  pie.  then  a  city  which  has  a  less 
attractive  formula  will  get  more  dollars 
but  the  sipnifirant  point  is.  it  will  still 
get  fewer  dollars  under  the  new  formula 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  received  if 
we  continue  the  exislmc  formula 

Mr  ERTEL  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield  further.  I  received  a  printout  1 
think  preparej  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,    which    indicated    that 
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even  under  the  higher  funding  level, 
authorizing  level — for  instance,  the  city 
of  Detroit  would  lose,  even  under  the 
Higher  funding  levels,  they  would  ko 
from  49  4  in  the  year  1981  to  42.4  in  fis- 
cal year  1984  and  45.7  in  fiscal  year  1985 
That  IS  with  the  higher  levels. 

Mr.  SHUSTER   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  had  proposed,  based 
upon  that  to  suggest  an  amendment  to 
the  Howard  substitute  which  would,  of 
course,  only  be  in  place  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  failed,  which  would 
be  a  hold  harmless  for  those  cities,  say- 
ing that  they  would  continue  at  least  at 
the  level  oJ  funding  that  had  this  year 
and  if  the  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion levels  dropped,  they  would  !.;o  down 
percentagewise  with  everybody  else 
but  it  would  noi  affect  everybody  else 

If  the  gentleman's  .substitute  were  to 
be  adopted,  would  that  then  make  my 
amendment  unneces.sary? 

Mr  SHUSTER  I  would  an.swer  the 
gentleman,  yes.  It  would,  because  we 
would  nave  in  place  the  tried  and  true 
formula  under  which  we  have  been  op- 
erating and  not  this  last  minute  formula 

Mr.  ERTEL  Let  me  ask  this:  The 
formula  proposed  m  the  Howard  amend- 
ment as  I  understand  it  a  portion  of  the 
funds  is  based  on  revenue  miles  That 
means  that  a  city  that  has  a  lar^e  transit 
system  in  place  would  get  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money,  not  only  for 
operation  but  for  construction  of  new. 
Therefore,  the  bip  city  that  might  have  a 
lot  of  transportation  m  place  would  be 
able  to  expand.  Tho.se  .ities  thp.t  are  ex- 
panding and  still  not  have  ma.ss  transit 

Mr  SHUSTER  That  is  an  excellent 
point  and  it  also  v.ould  encourage  the 
continuance  of  lines,  even  though  they 
were  unecononiital  and  many  people  did 
not  use  them.  Because  of  thi.s  formula  it 
means  the  transit  authority  would  try  to 
keep  them  running  :;.  order  to  get  more 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  I  have 
an  amendment  that  somewhat  corrects 
that  whicli  I  believe  will  be  agreed  lO 
whuh  will  gi\e  priority  to  those  areas 
that  might  get  cut  back,  unuer  section  3. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  To  the  extent  you  put 
a  hold-harmless  in.  it  sounds  pood  but 
the  end  result  is  that  somebody  else  is 
not  going  to  get  as  much  money.  Unless 
you  just  expand  the  authorization  and 
the  appropriation  ad  infinitum,  some- 
body loses  by  a  hold-harmless.  If  one  city 
pains  by  hold  harmless  somebody  else 
loses. 

Mr  ERTEL  If  the  gentleman  will  .vield 
for  one  additional  question.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  on  the  Reagan 
transition  team  for  transportation:  is 
that  correct'^ 

Mr  SHt'STER.  That  rumor  is  true 
Mr  !  [■  I!  L,  Very  well.  A  true  rumor 
'  ^  •!.'  -ntleman  tell  us  what  is  their 
1 1>  :t:  «ii  (  !i  the  increase  in  appropriation 
lor  mass  transit  and  highways?  'What  Ls 
their  position  at  the  present  time?  Can 
the  gentleman  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
Reagan  position  on  the  matter.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  my  position  is  as  it  has 


been  lor  inuny  years  un  our  committee, 
lo  vigorously  support  lundmg  for  both 
ma.ss  transit  and  highways  of  America. 

Mr  ERTEL  That  may  be  the  position 
01  the  gentleman  but  what  is  the  posi- 
tion you  are  getting  from  those  m  the 
new  administration'' 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  As  I  have  previoasly 
said.  I  have  no  such  signals.  They  are 
.addressing  themselves  to  other  i.ssues 
right  now.  We  are  certainly  going  to  try 
to  help  educate  them 

Mr   ERTEL   I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

First,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say.  we  have  been  changing  the  substi- 
tute over  the  past  several  weeks.  We 
would  like  to  say  that  as  soon  as  we 
came  up  with  information  about  a 
change  in  each  instance  we  notified  the 
minority  of  the  changes  we  were  con- 
templating so  that  they  were  kept  right 
up  to  date  with  us  as  to  what  we  would 
be  presenting  here  this  afternoon.  We 
had  heard  just  a  few  moments  before 
this  amendment  fame  up  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  from  the  mi- 
nority side  of  our  committee  other  than 
the  Cleveland  amendment  so  we  are  sur- 
prused  we  have  taken  this  new  turn. 

As  to  the  amendment  itself,  Mr. 
Chairman  what  I  indicated  with  my 
.substitute  is  that  it  is  a  compromise  It 
was  not  the  House  bill  it  is  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  We  tried  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise that  could  be  adopted  by  Doth 
bodies  here  .-o  we  gave  a  little  bit  and 
've  got  a  little  bit. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  at  tnis  time  is  to  take  tne  position 
that  they  will  take  everything  we  .ire 
willing  to  g'vp  but  give  nothing  in  re- 
turn. I  therefore,  thin.k  just  on  the  face 
of  it  that  is  enough,  to  defeat  the 
amendment 

About  this  list  that  has  been  before  the 
committee  as  to  what  c;ties  'vill  lose 
money  under  the  new  formula,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsvivaiiia  said,  that 
i.s  only  if  we  have  constant  appropria- 
tions similar  to  what  we  have  now.  That 
certainly  should  not  be  the  case  becau.se 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  accept,  the  conce.ssion  that  wc 
marie  bringing  our  House  money  down 
to  a  level  between  the  Houf.e  ard  the 
Senate,  which  the  gentleman  himself  is 
indicating  that  we  adopt  here  today,  is 
a  figure  which  is  consistent  with  the 
present  Carter  budget  and  if  we  have 
the  Carter  budget  in.  then  the  formula 
will  be  able  to  be  worked  out  in  a  very 
different  way  from  this  and  we  will  not 
have  all  of  these  municipalities  of  over 
200.000  lasing  money. 

The  only  way  the  gentleman  could 
Uiake  his  argument  against  this  is.  even 
though  the  gentleman  says  that  the 
number  I  have  in  my  substitute  are  fine, 
it  means  that  the  new  administration 
must  be  indicating  that  it  wanLs  to  slash 
that  amount  of  money  to  a  great  degree. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  consistent  with 
supporting  mas.s  transportation,  in  sup- 
porting energy  con.servation  and  .so  that 
makes  the  whole  amendment  specious. 


We  have  a  good  number  We  did  come 
down  in  our  own  number  but  we  came 
down  m  the  number  so  that  we  could  get 
a  better  formula,  a  service  formula 

What  we  say  on  operating  is.  we  are 
going  to  give  the  money  where  the  serv- 
ice is.  We  are  going  to  have  more  section 
3  money  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
service  now  so  they  can  get  the  service 
and  benefit  from  this  formula  in  the 
coming  years.  When  we  do  not  consider 
service  and  we  only  consider  population 
and  population  density,  we  are  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  money,  as  was  the  case 
last  year  where  we  gave  a  city  $600,000— 
I  will  not  name  the  city  now  bui  we  gave 
a  city  $600,000  for  operating  money  for 
a  transit  system  when  they  did  not  have 
any  transit  sy.stem  All  tl>ey  had  was 
people.  So  what  wc  are  trying  to  do  is 
move  in  a  reasonable  way  'n  a  'i-year 
pattern  to  set  it  up  put  the  money  where 
the  service  is  and  to  help  the  other  com- 
munities get  that  service  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  realize 
that  this  sheet  of  paper  supposedly  tell- 
ing us  places  that  will  lose  money  is  not 
accurate  at  all.  unless  the  mcommg 
administration  in  future  years  wishes  to 
.slash  mass  transit  money. 

The  budget  of  the  present  aaministra- 
tion  covers  almost  completely.  95  percent 
of  the  way,  what  we  v.ould  authorize  if 
my  iubstitute  is  accepted  so  I  hope  "xe 
can  get  rid  of  this  amendment  ouickl;, 
and  then  get  to  substantive  amendments 
to  the  substitute  and  get  on  with  The 
bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
y  .eld  ? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  friend  agree  with  me  that  under  the 
Howard  substitute,  the  ne"-  formiila. 
'hose  79  cities,  regardless  of  what  the 
funding  level  is.  would  recei'e  less  r".;>ney 
than  they  otherwise  would  receive  under 
the  existing  formula'' 

'J  li310 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutei^ .  That  vouid 
mean  Odess..,  Tex  .  nught  get  another 
$600,000  for  a  system  they  do  not  have. 
That  is  what  we  are  trvint,  to  get  away 
trom.  We  certainly  do  no'^  want  that 
kind  cf  a  situation.  We  have  tlie  incen- 
tive in  the  section  3  money  to  have  places 
like  Odessa.  Tex.,  build  a  .system  so  that 
ihey  can  qualify  under  the  program. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Certaimy  for  Detroit. 
Midi.,  Dallas  and  Port  Worth.  Phila- 
delphia. C.ncinnati.  and  many  large 
cities,  'his  is  not  thr  case. 

Mr.  HOW.\RD.  It  is  nor  necessarily 
losing  money,  but  perliap.-  losing  mone.' 
percentagewise. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H  R  6417.  the  Surface  Ivans- 
portation  Ac*  of  1980.  as  amer.dcd  by  the 
Howard  substitute.  I  wish  to  address  the 
provisions  which  create  an  energy  re- 
source road  program.  A  similar  provision 
was  approved  by  this  House  as  a  part  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1978, 
but  it  was  deleted  in  conference  at  the 
insistance  of  the  other  body. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  major  step 
forward  to  eliminate  a  missing  link  in 
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our  coal  transport  ition  system.  That 
link  is  between  the  mine  ind  the  rail- 
road tipple  or  the  bi^r-^e- loading  facihty. 
At  one  time  mines  were  only  located 
where  theit  wav  immediate  acctss  to  a 
rail  tipple.  No.v  coal  is  trucked  some 
dist mce  from  the  mine  to  a  tipple  or 
port 

The  increased  price  of  oil  has  made 
coal  the  energy  source  of  the  future 
The  increased  co.>t  of  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline  over  the  past  6  vears  has  neces- 
sitated t>rat  much  larger  coi.l  trucks  be 
used  to  efficiently  transport  coal  to  the 
tipple  or  port.  The  roads  in  the  coal 
pn.i^ueing  areas  were  designed  in  an 
earlier  era  and  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count tiiat  increased  fuel  cost"-  woulcj 
necessitate  the  use  of  mucn  laiger  trucks. 

The  investment  of  funds  for  the  uo- 
grudini'  of  existing  -o.-ids  .so  that  larger 
cp.pacity  'ehicles  can  ise  tl'.etr.  wil!  pay 
dividends  for  all  area'  of  the  cour.trv. 
Tlie  peool?  of  ea.'itcrn  Kentucky  are 
'o.idy  to  meet  this  Nations  energy  needs. 
We  have  the  coal  V/e  have  the  miners. 
We  ha\e  the  mii:es  alreadv  ii;  t-xistence. 
Tliis  legislation  will  provide  the  miss- 
inuiransportntiop  link. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Cnai-rnan.  will  the 
?entloman  vifld  for  a  clarifying  point.' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yiold  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Penns' 1'.  ania 

Mr.  3HUST1':R.  T  thank  the  gen^Ie- 
tnan  for  yieldnife. 

I  -eonld  sinii  ly  make  the  point  that 
there  is  no  difference  as  far  as  coal  roads 
iie  "onierned  between  the  amendment 
1  have  offered  ^nd  the  committee  bill  and 
the  "^enflemar's  substitute.  There  is  nr 
cliflerence  So  that  would  not  be  a  'oasi.-. 
for 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  undf»-':rand  that. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ger.t;eman  .vield '^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  'he  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Tt  is  vxil  for  2  years  it  is  oi'ly 
up  until  fiscal  1982.  For  fiscal  1081.  which 
ve  are  almost  halfway  throigh  !>  wlirre 
that  had  to  be  dropped.  It  had  to  be 
dropped  anyway,  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  oppasition  and  perhaps  had  no 
coal  nor.ey  at  all.  So  ^> t  took  thi?  as  tht 
best  we  could.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
ancther  6  rronths  or  so  now.  a  half  vear. 
not  2  years.  We  origii.ajiy  had  it,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1981. 

Mr.  FERKIN3.  This  is  my  reason  ♦'t)r 
supp.)rting  the  gentleman's  subtitute.  bc- 
taufe  I  Know  thit  iie  h.is  given  it  con- 
siderable thought 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.^ey  for  his  perserverence  in 
working  on  this  jirovision  I  know  that 
he  has  had  tremendous  problems,  and  it 
IS  iny  hope  again  that  he  will  be  able  to 
«^>rk  out  a  stronger  provision  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  We  want  to  support 
this  substitute  and  make  sure  that  we 
get  a  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  is  to  sup- 
port the  substitute' 

Mr  PAR"Y  Mr.  Chriinnan.  I  rise  iii 
support  of  the  Howard  substitute. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  Deiore  on 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  for  our 
Nation's  transit  systems.  By  expanding 
the  .section  3  capital  assistance  program, 
by  restructuring  the  section  5  operating 
assistance  formula,  and  by  constructing 
a  balancea  compromise  on  the  it.--ue  of 
access  for  the  handicapped  tins  oil]  rep- 
resents a  vigorous  national  commitment 
to  providitv;  tran^ul  service  to  our  citi- 
zens. In  the  metropolitan  region  cf  Chi- 
cago. 2  5  million  riders  use  the  system 
every  day.  For  my  district  and  for  my 
city,  there  are  very  few  bilJs  that  have 
such  a  broad,  direct  impact  on  .^o  many. 

However,  this  legislation  is  important 
for  another  reason  ai.so.  This  is  crucial 
legislation  if  wt  are  .seriou.-  about  achiev- 
ing energy  independenre  I  am  .<;omow'hat 
concerned  obo  it  the  proposed  solutions 
our  country's  new  leadership  .<;ecms  to  be 
offering  in  order  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence. More  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion is  :nipf'rtant.  but  that  alon>  will 
never  achie'  e  a  m.-neei.C'gy  independent 
America.  Of  equal  importance  i.s  a  more 
•jrudent  u.-.e  of  those  r^.-^ouiTes. 

This  bill  achieve.^  ^.hat  objective 
through  both  tran.>it  p<pan.sion  and.  also 
of  great  mportance  iin  expanded  trans- 
portation systems  management  p'-ograin. 
I  realize  not  c'/ery  city  or  ever*'  district 
has  such  an  <  xtensive  ma.s.-  tran.=  it  sys- 
tem as  Chic^t-o.  Ac'ual'y.  f(-  some  of 
these  areas  trt.nsit  maintenance  and  ex- 
pansioi:  is  n'>t  necessarily  t!ie  most  cost 
efTective  method  of  achuvinn  conserva- 
tion for  insta.icc  n  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Ofiie  report  estimates  thi;t 
doubling  ride^^hyring  'vOuld  save  at  least, 
three  time^  as  much  energy  as  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  trsn.sit  commuting  and 
:t  frouh'  have  a  greater  impact  or.  con- 
j;estion  and  poliution.  The  t.-pnsporta- 
lion  system  managem.ent  ..Tofram  is  de 
signed  to  facilitate  traffic  ilow  through 
both  ric'esharin;-'  and  many  other  irro- 
vafivc  proiects.  It  can  "oe  us?d  'oy  cv-.tv 
metropolitar.  area  ir  this  country.  bi<z't. 
large  and  small,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
more  praaent  use  of  gasoline. 

By  fai'ii  g  to  enact  legi.s!atior.  we  rot 
only  v.''ll  be  ccstporinr  ojf  expanded 
com.-nitm.^nt  tr  trarsit  senice.  we  will 
u.so  be  postp-^ring  the  expansion  of  the.se 
innov;itive  proeranis.  In  efcct  we  are 
postponing  a  r  omrr.itnient  to  conserve 
gas.  I  do  not  feel  this  is  th"  message  Con- 
press  shotild  be  giving  ♦h'-  roun»ry.  I  urre 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  'he  Howard 
substitute. 

The  CHMR.MAN  The  question  i;  on 
the  amendment  jffered  by  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Shustfri 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute  cfferoa  by  the  g:nt!cman  frou. 
New  Jersey   Mr.  Howard  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chfirman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pei  red  to  have  it. 

PECORi.fD  vri--t 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  IMr.  Chairn;an,  I  de- 
mand p.  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  oy  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes  266, 
not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No  6551 

AYES— 109 

.*oa:ior 

Griif.sley 

Myerr.  Ind. 

.-tndersoi  .  I'l. 

C-rlsliain 

Paul 

Aiidrews. 

l..tniiL.oii 

P-^trl 

N.D£>. 

Han.mer- 

Qaaylr- 

A-i''ier 

sc.'imlUi 

Rr.ter 

B.d.'.am 

Hsnsen 

R.  biii-ion 

liaiiJ.s 

Ha  re  ha 

P.utd 

Baairan 

hill  Is 

Saiteri.eld 

."creirer 

Hiiison 

Sawyer 

Beihuiie 

:ioi». 

Srh-o-i'e 

Bidiaiiui- 

Honklr.e 

SeoeiiuE 

Hitler 

Hor.oa 

^;^arp 

'  .mjibPU 

Miickaoy 

Shiunwav 

c.  rte- 

I-hv.rd 

Shuster 

^*iei>e\ 

I.-.'obs 

^:rl'-h.  Nebr. 

Clevelai."' 

JeTrle-. 

Snoxe 

"^I'Tige! 

Jcbason.  Cole. 

inyder 

Colerruuj 

KMiovsek 

So:G:nuc 

■."■o;:i!'-.  Tex. 

Kramer 

.Spence 

Cr>nabi" 

L»U-i 

S'aneelar'j 

<>:iit  D.:::-iel 

Lenrh.  l<  *lt 

Sl-icIanaE 

"V.-i.^r-i.  i>an 

L«-oca.  La 

.=i  1  ims 

Jaiii-^l.  K  W. 

Lte 

Ta-ake 

U.  .-Ls.  Mlrh 

Lewis 

Ta'jztn 

.■'eckard 

Li.ings'.jn 

Tav:  1' 

:  t-.'-'v;Iis!cl 

Lott 

\  hollas 

.■^tvi.ie 

Li.jaa 

T":ble 

'^•.cV.'.VL- -in 

L  ingn  '1 

Viiiiier  Jigt 

Dornar. 

McClorv 

\  .jiicr  .?'• 

EdWi.rris.  A:.-.. 

.\IcCic.-:-:i.v 

Waji-.er 

vi:->.-.irJ<=.  '.'-Jr. 

.    M  Dacte 

Wa.1  p!T 

Sr  ■»rv 

Xli^rv  la.d 

V.-h!ti3k^r 

Ft  da  hi 

I.I:ir!<>n?c 

W.ll.ans.  Mom 

Evans.  Dei 

iL^he: 

Wilscn  Bob 

E.ntM.  liv'.. 

IliiKr.  Oiiio 

V.'nn 

i-t  ".:•!-; 

•i  -n 

Tc-^ne.  J^a. 

:-:,:.d;'.rc; 

Moorhr  vi. 

tlr.  f'.ison 

XOES—  266 

-.otiaobo 

Djs  h!e 

Ho'!cnb''Cli 

aka 

d-  i.i  Gsr'\ 

Hoiiz-iai 

nihcita 

i<e!A-i:ni 

Hwvrd 

A.CMO'der 

UoncU 

Hub»»ara 

.-kJTbr? 

Dicks 

HnRt.es 

Anrrson. 

Dia'-,eil 

H.-.f-'iinscn 

CiUf 

D:  •;.^a 

iiutto 

.M.die  .s.  K.C. 

.Toj,ne:.y 

ai>?e 

Vrn.i.izio 

0  •.■.ght-:-: 

lr«;?ad 

.\-itii...i:- 

Dn  i-ian 

Tefr>ri; 

.ipple^ate 

Oiinrar  Ores 

Jenkins 

A&iiley 

l»ur-ti  1.  Tenn 

.  Ji-hnsou.  Caii: 

•ispin 

H:ar;v 

Jones.  N  C 

\  kinson 

E-Khz'ci 

Jor.fcs,  Ck  1 . 

Ai:Caln 

Edrsr 

Jones.  7."an. 

aa.ley 

F'dwarrt'  .  faii: 

K.asin-'eitr 

U,:n."S 

£n?'.,sh 

K:i?«l 

Bc&id  Tel  r. 

Erlenb-v.; 

Kerr.p 

Bedf'I 

Ertf: 

Xiloe"* 

l^zilerscn 

Ex-ai"^.  Ga. 

Kostmaver 

Bei.j.:'  la 

Fa.'^ 

[.agvinare:  -.-> 

Be.ijt  I 

YiSruV. 

Velc^AU 

firvUl 

Fazio 

I-elancJ 

Blaggi 

Fer^rn 

ijrn'. 

Binenatn 

Fir.d.cy 

Lnv.'a* 

E.anrharil 

Fi3h 

Uo;-a 

Ej(.-g.s 

Fli-Uer 

Loeffler 

Bo' and 

Fithlan 

Loa^.U.. 

.^^a«^r 

FIipio 

I>->..3.  Mi' 

Bonker 

Florlo 

towrv 

Boil  lua.-n 

Fn\r-y 

Luke.: 

toa-en 

Ford.  Mich. 

L:cE-*en 

Braciem-.iS 

Fot'-.thc 

McKiigh 

Breaux 

foi^I.ti!.. 

MrKay 

T-inklP-.- 

Fov  let 

M'^K'r.om 

BrodhePd 

F»;cv,a 

MaTiire 

-.rCAikr 

3ivnos 

Markey 

Brc-w.i.  C?'aS. 

Ge;jhard. 

Mai-ki 

Br<  A-hUl 

e  v'.rr.o 

Marrlcti, 

B-ireaner 

Gibbons 

Martin 

Builison 

Gi'maii 

I.ta:sui 

B'lrton  John 

Oirr. 

^I»-.^:ou:e3 

Burton.  Ph;!li 

p  G-'.d»-,.»er 

Mazzo'l 

B:.T'-n 

Oonza'ez 

M'.ci 

Came:.- 

Goro 

MikiU-^ki 

Can- 

Cray 

:4itler.  Calif. 

C-.v%n,iugh 

Ort?n 

M.neUi 

Chappeil 

G-ud'4e' 

Minish 

Chisholm 

Gj.vor 

IJitchell  NT. 

Clausen 

.=Ial!.  C  V.  1 

Moaktey 

Clay 

Hall.  T2X. 

Mr.tiohai'. 

Cont° 

Ranley 

Munt?oinery 

C'lUyers 

Hams 

MoorheiJ?.  Pa 

Coi  coran 

Ea-«rkins 

Motil 

Com. -an 

flevkler 

Murphy.  iU. 

Coughliu 

Hefner 

Murphy  Fa. 

D'.\mcur3 

Hefte! 

Muriha 

Danielson 

Hirhtower 

Musv> 

Dannemeyer 

BoilhUd 

Natcher 

:n:)H-i 
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Nelson 

R  jberts 

SI  udCs 

Nichols 

Roe 

Slump 

Nolan 

H«»e 

SwUl 

Nowak 

Rosenthal 

Synar 

Oakar 

Rtistenkowski 

Tra»ler 

Oberstur 

Roth 

bdail 

Obey 

K..ybal 

L'llnian 

Oltlngtsr 

RcytT 

Vuii  Deeiltn 

P&netta 

Russo 

Vanik 

Pashaj-an 

Sabo 

Vento 

Paiteii 

Santlni 

WalRrfn 

Paticrson 

Scheuer 

Wntkln.s 

Pease 

Selberllnp 

Waxman 

Pepper 

-Scnscnbrenner 

Wfiiver 

Perkins 

Shuini>n 

Wel.sB 

Pej-ser 

Shelby 

White 

Pickle 

Simon 

WhU.'hNfst 

Porter 

Skelion 

Whiilev 

Preyer 

Smith.  lo  «a 

Williams.  Ohio 

Price 

Solar/. 

Wilson.  Tex 

Priirhard 

St  Otrmain 

Wlrth 

QiiUlen 

Stack 

W  >.(! 

Kah&ll 

Staegers 

W..lpe 

Rhilsback 

S' an  ton 

Wnuht 

Raiigel 

KLark 

Wvatl 

Ratchford 

Steed 

Wvlle 

Hex  Ilia 

Sienholm 

Yatirm 

R>:USS 

Stewart 

Yi'ung.  M  ) 

Richmond 

Stokes 

Zablockl 

R Ilia  Mo 

St  ration 

Zeferetn 

NOT  VOTING— «7 

A  ibbriK* 

Frcsl 

Mat  tax 

Bald  us 

Ourcla 

Mllchei:.  Md 

Barnard 

Ginnrich 

Moffett 

Bea'J.  R I 

(.UU-km.tn 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Bi>tUiv; 

Or.vmm 

Nenl 

Bt)r.l.ir 

O'liiritU 

V.->d7l 

Broomfleld 

Hugedom 

OBrlcn 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ha  nee 

Purwell 

Coelho 

Hark  in 

Rhodes 

OoUlas.  ni 

Jcnrctte 

Rrdino 

Cotter 

Kell\ 

RtmsKelot 

Courier 

Kindness 

Sch-oeder 

Crane.  PhUlp 

IjvFbIcc 

Spellrran 

Crockett 

r  eiilb.  Te\ 

TliompS'jn 

Dnvls.  S  C. 

Lederer 

Whit  ten 

Dodd 

I.undlne 

W.laon    C  H 

Downey 

McCDnnaik 

Wydler 

Penwlck 

MadlRan 

Viites 

Ford.  Tonn 

Mathls 

V&un«.  Alaaka 

D  1630 

Me.ssrs  BURLISON  LOEFFLER. 
STUMP  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
DANNEMEYER.  and  HYDE  thariRed 
their  votes  from  "ave'   to  "no 

Messrs  BUCHANAN.  HUCKABY. 
LEACH  of  Louisiana.  VOLKMER 
DAVIS  of  MirhiKan  TAUZIN.  LOTT. 
and  HORTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye  ' 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sulKtitute  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.-;  announced 
a-s  above  recorded 

*Mf:NDMr?«T     OFTEBrn     BT     MR      ESTKL    TO     THf: 
AMENnMrlVT   IN  THF   NATITBE  OF  A  StmS'tTI  "H 

orrmin  bt  mr    H'^ward 

Mr  ERTFL  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  ."^uhstitiite 

"ITie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  E«Ttt,  to  thr 
amendnuTt  in  the  nattire  of  a  itibstltute 
oflered  by  .Mr  Howard  Page  28  after  line 
SO.  Insert  the  following: 

le)  In  considering  applications  for 
dnancla!  aKslstance  f(.r  anv  tisctil  year  *jepln- 
nlnK  after  Septemt)er  30.  1981,  and  ending 
before  October  1  19a5,  under  i(H::ion  3  ol 
the  Urban  Ma&j  Trajisporlation  Act  of  IQM 
for  the  piircii.ahe  of  busen  and  related 
facilities  and  equipment,  the  Serrctary  of 
Transportation  shall  g\ve  prior' "y  to  the 
applications  of  urbanized  area^  which  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  amendment  marie 
by  sub«ect!on  la)  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  formula  for  apportioRlni^  funds  under 
section  5  of  such  Act  and  the  Secretary  of 
rransportatlou  shall  give  the  highest  prior- 


ity to  the  applications  of  those  urbanized 
areas  which  are  the  most  adversely  affected 
by  such  amendment 

Mr  ERTEL  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  the  one  I  .st-ni  around 
in  the  'Dear  Colleague"  letter,  but  Uiis 
amendment  is  similar  and  serves  much 
the  same  purpose  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  section  3  of  the  bill 
which  would  provide  a  priority  to  those 
cities  which  would  lo.se  money  under 
section  5  if.  in  fact,  they  are  going  to 
increase  their  capital  expenditure  for 
their  ma.ss  transit  systems.  Section  3  of 
the  bill  is  a  di.scretionary  funding  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  section  5  which  is  a  mandatory 
funding  section. 

So  what  this  does  is  provides  for  tlie 
increase  of  mass  transit  equipment  and 
ma.ss  transit  systems  throughout  the 
country  lor  those  cities  who  would  lose 
funds  under  section  5  of  the  bill,  and 
they  get  an  absolute  priority  under  this 
amendment  The  Secretary  muit  move 
them  to  the  top  of  the  list  when  they 
apply  for  these  funds  under  ttie  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. This  is  something  we  have  dis- 
cussed before. 

L    1640 

For  any  cities  over  200.000  who  might 
proportionately  not  do  as  well  under  tht 
new  formula,  we  ^vlll  have  done  two 
things  One  thing  has  been  done  already. 
We  have  had  a  transition  year  where  in 
the  first  year  we  will  Aeu;ht  the  old 
formula  50  percent  and  the  new  formula 
.">0  percent  That  will  be  a  help  to  them 
and  we  have  staled  our  intent  that  we 
felt  that  those  cities  that  may  feel  ne- 
glected under  the  new  formula  should  get 
a  prioruv  in  .section  3  funding  when  they 
are  ready  to  go  What  'his  will  do,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  it  will  put  this  into  the 
bill  so  It  will  be  the  law  that  they  get 
priority.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment  I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  ERTEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania 

Mr,  SHUSTER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment, 

Mr,  ERTEL  I  thank  the  gentleman  I 
yield  bat:k  tiie  balance  of  my  time  ana 
ask  for  a  votf 

The  CHAIIiMAN  pro  tempore  vMr 
Vaniki,  The  question  lv  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr  Ertel)  to  the  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr,  Howard^. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

AMEKOUINT  OtriT.rD  RY  MR  CLEVELAND  TO  THK 
A.MENDMrNr  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  S:JBSTrrUTT 
OFFIHEO  BT  MK     tlOWASO 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cleveland  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  bj   Mr    Howard:   Page  36.  strike  out 

'Ine  6  and  all  that  follows  through  line  6 
on  page  43  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET    SPECIAI     NEEDS 
OF    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Se^.  223  iR)  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
nddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(d)  (1)  Any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  submit  a  pro- 
gram respecting  irau-sportatlon  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  shall  approve  any  pro- 
ftram  iincludlnR  a  program  providing  tran«- 
portatlon  of  handicapped  persons  throu.?h 
facilities  other  than  facilities  used  by  the 
state  or  recipient  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  general  public)  submitted  under  this 
subsection  which  the  Secretary  determines 
nieets   the  requirements  ol   this  subsection 

■■|2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
tram  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  who  cannot  reasonably  use 
one  or  mere  modes  of  mass  transportation 
service  available  to  the  general  public  under 
thl.s   subsection   which — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  recipient  wUl  pro- 
\  tdo  transportation  to  such  liandlcapped  per- 
sons throughout  the  same  area  In  which  the 
recipient  provides  mass  tran.->portatlon  to  the 
general  public; 

"iBl  provides  that  If  the  recipient  will 
charge  a  fare  for  transporting  such  a  handi- 
capped person,  such  fare  will  not  be  mor^; 
than  the  fare  charged  bv  the  recipient  f-ir 
transporting  by  mass  tran- portatlun  f.iclil- 
ties  and  equipment  a  member  of  the  generai 
public  a  comparable  distance: 

"(C)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handloappc-d 
persons  for  at  least  the  same  time  period  for 
which  the  recipient  provides  mass  trnnapor- 
tation  to  the  general  p-.ibllc; 

■(D)  provides  that  If  the  recipient  wll' 
provide  transportation  to  such  a  handicapped 
person  upon  request,  such  transportation 
mi'st  be  provided  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  such  request  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  partlcJlar  handicapped  person, 
ihe  hand. capped  person  requests  a  longer 
per.od, 

"(El  provides  that  anv  requirement  for 
prereglstmtlon  for  a  service  shall  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
or  handicapped  visitors. 

"iFi  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped  per- 
sons without  regard  to  trip  purpose,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
s'rued  as  prohibiting  a  State  or  recipient 
fioni  giving  priority  to  requests  for  trans- 
portation service  on  the  basis  of  medical 
need,  and 

"lOi  provides  that,  where  feasible,  the  re- 
cipient will  al!w>  provide  transportation.  If 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to  at 
least  one  person  accompanying  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  Is  not  more 
then  the  fare  charged  for  transporting  by 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
a  membfr  of  the  general  public  a  compar- 
able distance. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  program 
mder  this  subsection  which  does  not  compl.v 
with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  A 
recipients  program  shall  be  deemed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  transportation  corridor  If 
the  recipient  provides  accessible  bus  service 
In  such  corridor, 

"  ( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  pro- 
gram   respecting    transportation    of    handl- 
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capped  persons  under  this  subsection  unless 
(A)  the  community  of  handicapped  persons 
for  whom  such  tran.sportaiion  will  be  pro- 
vided wa.s  consulted  by  the  recipient  m  the 
development  of  su^-h  pro^rram  and  iB)  the 
program  wa.s  developed  in  cooperation  with 
responsible  elected  oHicials  of  local  govern- 
ments concerned, 

l4i  A  recipient  may  amend  a  prograni 
approved  under  this  section  If  lA)  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Compliance  Board 
determines  that  the  program  as  amended 
complies  with  this  subsection.  iB)  the 
amendment  was  developed  In  consultation 
with  the  community  of  handicapped  persons 
for  whom  the  transportation  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  iC)  the  amendment  wa.s  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  responsible  elected 
officials  of  local  governments  concerned 

•■(51(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  impose 
any  requirements  which  are  m  addition  to 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  subsection 
respecting  a  program  for  providing  transpor- 
tation of  handicapped  persons  through  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  other  than  facilities 
and  equipment  used  by  the  recipient  to  pro- 
vide transportation  to  the  general  public 

"(B)  Tlie  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum 

"l6)  If  a  recipient  ts  complying  with  Its 
approved  program  under  this  subsection, 
such  recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  Architc- 
tural  Barriers  Act  of  19fi8  i  Public  I-iw  90- 
480).  and  sections  502  and  .'>04  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  as  they  relate  to  ma.ss 
transportation  of  handicapped  persons 
served  under  such  program 

"(7)  Each  recipient  for  which  a  program 
respecting  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  is  approved  under  this  subsection 
shall  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  Is  complying  with  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(8)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelimi- 
nary determination  that  a  recipient  with  a 
program  approved  under  this  subsection  Is 
not  complying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  reclp- 
ent  to  come  (nto  compliance, 

■(B)  If.  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  makes  a  fi- 
nal determination,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  recipient  is 
not  complying  with  Its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  recipient's  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  until  the  recipient 
comes  Into  compliance  or  agrees  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  compliance 

■'(9)  (A)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 

"(1)  to  any  new  fixed  rail  system  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  the  general  public 
which  is  constructed  after  January  1,  1970 
or  to  any  other  fixed  gtiideway  system  con- 
structed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection;  and 

■■(II)  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed  rail  sys- 
tem for  the  mass  transportation  of  the  gen- 
eral public 

"(B)  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term 
new  fixed  rail  system'  does  not  include  the 
replacement,  repair,  or  restoration  of  any 
fixed  rail  system  in  existence  on  December 
31.  1969  " 

(b)  The  appropriate  authorizing  cnmmit- 
tees  of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  over- 
(Ight  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  5  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  ensure  that  such  amendment  Is  being  Im- 
plemented according  to  congressional  Intent 
and  purpose. 


Page  43,  line  7,  strike  out  "(bi  Section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ici   Section'  . 

Mr  CLEVELAND  'during  the  read- 
ing i  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
ron.sent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di.spen.sed  with  and  that 
It  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman,  the 
so-called  Cleveland  amendment  has  re- 
ceived a  considerauif  aniuuiu  of  atten- 
tion not  only  in  the  national  press,  but 
through  the  media  of  "Dear  Colleague' 
letters  I  di.scussed  this  at  some  length 
m  the  general  debate  on  this  bill  Friday 
a  week  ago.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  into  this  too  extensively  ex- 
cept to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  some  very  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  Cleveland  amendment  that  I 
am  oflerinR  now  to  the  Howard  substi- 
tute and  that  portion  of  the  Howard 
substitute  that  purports  at  least  to  be 
the  Cleveland  amendment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  thi.s  so- 
(  ailed  compromise  Cleveland  amendment 
that  was  worked  out  was  worked  out  not 
only  with  staff  members  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.sc,  but  it  was  also  worked 
out  with  representatives  of  the  Washing- 
ton-ba.sed  organizations  that  purport  to 
speak  for  the  handicapped  Tlte  compro- 
mise that  is  in  the  Howard  amendment 
which  was  worked  out  essentially  by  the 
Washington-based  organizations  that 
purport  to  speak  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  people  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  who  originally  caused  the 
entire  problem  that  the  Cleveland 
amendment  addresses  Basically  what 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of- 
ficials have  said  is  that  under  section 
504,  every  single  solitary  means  of  mas.s 
transportation  has  got  to  be  totally  ac- 
ces.sible  In  fact,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  it  might  have  been  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vanik  I  that  caused  this.  I  am  not  sure 
if  that  IS  true  but  I  think  it  might  have 
been  the  Vanik  amendment  of  some  10 
years  ago 

The  cs.sential  problem  has  been  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
issued  regulations  under  the  504  section 
that  have  been  totally  unrealistic  and 
totally  impractical  You  may  remember 
that  a  couple  of  months  ago  we  voted  on 
the  Stenholm  amendment.  The  reason 
that  we  had  the  Stenholm  amendment 
was  that  the  city  of  Abilene  had  been 
told  that  all  of  their  buses  had  to  have 
lifts  on  them  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 
at  enormous  expense  The  rea.son  that 
they  did  not  want  to  do  it  was  they  did 
not  even  have  sidewalks,  and  it  would 
have  been  impo.ssible  to  transport  the 
handicapped  even  with  the  lifts. 

Basically  what  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment doe.' — and  remember  it  was 
adopted  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
29  to  6 — Ls  give  the  local  communities 
some  option,  substantial  local  option, 
subject  to  broad  guidelines  and  a  mini- 
mum of  regulations  It  was  not  that 
section  504  was  particularly  evil  I'^gLsla- 
tion  It  was  largely  the  rigid  regulations 
that  were  written  to  enact  it.  and  they 


were  written  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  u  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  people,  together 
with  the  national  Washington-based 
lobbies,  that  put  together  the  compro- 
mise m  the  Howard  substitute. 

I  am  trying  to  get  this  back  on  track, 
because  I  believe  in  local  option,  I  be- 
lie\e  that  we  should  not  write  all  those 
regulations  down  to  the  last  crossmg  of 
a  "t"  and  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  here  in 
V.'ashmgton 

I  give  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  his  transportation  people  credit 
for  having  some  brams  and  .some  cora- 
pa.ssion.  I  feel  that  the  people  m  Ne- 
braska have  some  brains  and  some  com- 
passion In  fact  many  organizations  foi 
the  handicapped  m  Nebraska  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  am  pleased  to 
yield 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment I  think  It  is  important  that  we 
emphasis  not  only  the  local  option  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  right  now. 
but  the  fact  that  all  of  the  supjxirters 
of  the  Cleveland  amendment,  as  well  as 
those  who  support  what  is  m  Mr  How  - 
ard  s  bill,  are  all  supportmg  improved 
and  full  access  for  the  handicapped  to 
transportation 

The  question  is  how  should  it  best 
be  done'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
Cleveland  wa.'  pile  wed  to  proceed  for 
3   additional   minut&s  ' 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portations  interpretation  is  a  r>ossible 
interpretation  but  not  the  only  one  It 
IS  not  the  only  way  that  they  can  ad- 
minister and  provide  the  transportation 
for  the  handicapped  that  this  Congress 
intended  them  to  have 

I  happen  to  have  been  and  still  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  The  statistics  that  we 
liave  indicate  that  it  is  going  to  cost  in 
1968  dollars  over  $7  billion  to  carry  out 
this  Department  of  Transportation  regu- 
lation: and  when  you  have  done  that. 
you  have  furnished  improved  transpor- 
tation to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
handicapped  and  aped  people  in  this 
country  That  is  an  example,  m  my 
.ludgment,  of  how  ridiculous  we  can  get 
when  we  try  to  dictate  everylhmg  from 
an   executive  agency  downtown 

We  need  this  flexibility  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  handicapped  people 
and  the  aped  will  get  far  better  trans- 
portation, and  it  is  point,  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers far  less,  than  if  we  persist  in  this 
well-int,entioned  but  misguided  insistence 
upon  this  504  reptilation 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very-  much 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  wntten  into  my  amendment  and 
not   in   the   Howard   substitute   amend- 
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ment.  is  a  mandate  that  the  Sutx:ommit- 
tee  on  Oversight  and  Review  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion will  look  at  this  situation  each  year 
for  every  year  for  the  next  5  years  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  this  thing  is  working  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  We  can  make  a  de- 
cision now,  and  Congress  will  not  have  to 
be  constantly  fighting  this  fight  with  the 
downtown  bureaucrats. 

G  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr   CLEVELAND!  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cleveland  wa.s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  take  his  own  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR  The  gentleman  is  the  best 
person  in  the  House  to  understand  what 
his  amendment  does.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  language  in 
committee  to  try  to  address  a  very  diflB- 
cult  situation,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
with  acce.ssibility  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  But  my  question  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  language  that  the  gentleman 
offers  as  the  reasonable  alternative  for 
the  problems  that  we  face  with  accessi- 
bility And  I  go  to  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment  which  stresses  that  the  gen- 
tleman's language,  if  I  understand  the 
words  correctly,  will  help 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Where  is  the  gentle- 
man on  the  amendment^ 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  am  on  page  28  of  the 
regular  bill,  on  point  8  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  I  have  made  some  changes  to 
the  one  in  the  printed  bill? 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  think  I  do  recogniye 
there  are  changes. 

The  question  is  this:  Am  I  wrong  in 
understanding  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  a  good  job  in  providing  some 
flexibility  to  local  communities  that  have 
bus  systems  but  in  fact  does  not  help  the 
older  industrial  cities,  the  Philadelphia's, 
the  New  York's,  the  Boston's,  and  the 
Chicago's,  that  in  fact  when  they  repair 
and  replace  transit  systems  and  statioris. 
they  will  in  fact  have  to  make  those  sys- 
tems fully  accessible  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  at  very  high  cost? 

And  the  particular  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  says,  and  I  quote: 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  new 
fixed  rail  system  for  the  ma.ss  transportation 
of  the  general  public  which  Is  constructed 
after  January  1.  1970  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "new  fixed  rail  system"  does 
not  Include  the  replacement,  repair,  resto- 
ration or  extension  of  any  fixed  rail  system 
In  existence  on  December  31.   1969 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
riuin  IS  saying  is  that  in  the  bus  cities  we 
will  let  them  have  local  option  but  in  the 
fixed-rail  cities,  we  will  ask  tiiem  to  have 


mobility  systems  plus  mainstreaming 
full-accessibility  systems  if  we  use  the 
gentleman's  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr  CLEVELAND!  has  again  expired 

•  On  request  of  Mr  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Cleveland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  If  I  properly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  city  that  does  not  have  bus 
and  it  relies  principally  on  rail  or  sub- 
way or  trolley. 

Under  my  bill,  as  I  intend  it.  it  ap- 
plies only  to  either  extensions  or  new 
construction,  and  it  is  my  understanding, 
based  on  committee  hearings  that  we 
have  held — and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  participated  in  some  of  them — that 
working  total  accessibility  into  a  newly 
constructed  system  is  not  enormously 
expensive,  and  sometimes  it  is  even 
cheaper. 

Mr  EDGAR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  question  is.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Manhattan,  if  they  go  to  renovate 
a  subway  station,  do  they  in  fact  have 
to  buy  the  very  expensive  land  and  put 
an  elevator  in  and  make  that  system 
accessible? 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  No  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  under  my  bill  they  would 
not  have  to 

Mr  EDGAR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  the  gentleman  changed 
the  language  that  .says  "new  fixed-rail 
systems  does  not  include  the  replacement, 
repair,  restoration  or  extension  of  any 
fixed -rail  system  in  existence  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969'' "  Has  that  been  changed"' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Reading  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  page  6  of  the  amendment 
that  I  just  passed  up  to  the  desk,  page  6 
of  this  amendment — and  it  is  subsection 
»B» — "As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'new  fixed-rail  system'  does  not  in- 
clude the  replacement,  repair,  or  restora- 
tion of  any  fixed-rail  system  in  existence 
on  December  31.  1969" 

Mr  EDGAR   What  does  that  mean' 

Mr.  CI.s'VELAND.  I  think  it  means 
what  it  says.  At  least  I  hope  it  means 
what  It  says.  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of 
the  same  thing  the  regulators  downtown 
are  guilty  of 

Mr  EDGAR  That  is  my  problem  I 
would  like  the  gentleman's  intention.  I 
think  the  intention  of  the  committee  was 
to  develop  language  that  would  give  both 
the  fixed-rail  cities  and  the  bus  cities  the 
opportunity  for  some  local  option  and 
some  common.sense  as  it  relates  to  ac- 
cessibility of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

My  fear  is  that  cities  like  Philadelphia. 
New  York,  and  Boston  may  in  fact  have 
to  provide  mobility  systems  plus  renova- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  existing  public 
transit  systems,  make  those  fully  ac- 
cessible to  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <  Mr.  Cleveland  >  has  again  expired 

I  On  request  of  Mr  Edgar  and  by  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr  Cleveland  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman.  I 
can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  thai  I  bchinc  hi.s  roiirern* 
are  answered  in  my  amendment  a.s  pre.'.- 
eiitly  at  the  desk 

The  Cleveland  amendment  would  per- 
mit local  governments  to  choo.sf  betweei. 
fully  accessible  mainline  tran.sportation 
as  required  by  the  Departments  .'i04  reg- 
ulations and  a  plan  of  their  own  devised 
specifically  to  address  the  public  tran.sit 
needs  of  the  disabled. 

There  are,  however,  certain  limited  sit- 
uations in  which  full  accessibility  would 
still  be  required.  Under  subparagraph 
idi  t9>  of  my  amendment,  new  fixed  rail 
systems  and  extensions  of  cxl.'^ting  rail 
systems  would  be  required  to  be  fully 
accessible  to  the  extent  required  under 
DOT'S  regulations.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  very  narrow  exception  to 
my  amendment  Replacement,  repair, 
and  restoration  of  exLsting  fixed  rail  sys- 
tems would  not  be  subject  to  the  full 
accessibility  requirement. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Suppose 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  decided  to  re- 
habilitate and  repair  an  existing  rail 
station  or  stations.  Thus  work  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  full  acce.ssibility  require- 
ment, regardless  of  how  extensive  the 
rehabilitation  project  is.  The  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
would  have  the  option  of  deciding  wheth- 
er or  not  to  make  the  station  or  stations 
accessible.  This  would  be  a  local  decision. 

To  reiterate,  the  flexibility  provided  by 
my  amendment  would  apply  to  all  modes 
of  public  transportation,  including  the 
restoration,  repair,  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  fixed  rail  systems. 

Only  new  fixed  rail  systems  and  ex- 
tensions of  existing  systems  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  flexibility  permitted  by 
my  amendment.  The.se  terms  have  been 
defined  in  a  very  narrow  sense  to  a.ssure 
'hat  full  acce.ssibility  is  required  only  on 
legitimate  new  starts  and  legitimate  ex- 
tensions. Restoration  or  repair  projects 
on  existing  stations,  no  matter  how  ma- 
jor the  work  is.  would  not  be  "new 
starts"  or  "extensions  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  my  amendment. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  if  I  have  any 
time  left. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  probably,  as  I  read  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  would  give 
relief  as  far  as  restoration  or  repair,  but 
as  far  as  any  new  construction  is  con- 
cerned, it  probably  does  not  affect  it.  And 
I  would  just  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Cleveland  amendment  really  does  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  area. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  infinitely  major  step 
forward  that  ought  to  be  accepted. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  in  our 
transportation  appropriation  bill  that 
we  passed  what  is  in  effect  the  Zorinsky 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  law  today 
unless  and  until  this  bill  pa.s.scs  with  a 
provision  directly  addre.s.sed  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  Cleveland  amendment 
is  better  than  the  Zorinsky  amendment 
and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  problem. 
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Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Cliairman.  I  rise  in 
oppo.Mtio%to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  maybe  we  can  clearly 
set  out  what  we  arc  talkinf;  about  here 
From  some  of  the  conversation  we  have 
just  heard,  it  appears  as  though  we  have 
a  narrow  choice  going  perhaps  to  the 
Cleveland  amendment,  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  just  offered,  or  «oing 
back  to  where  we  have  been  the  past  few 
years.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
some  of  the  others  who  spoke  here. 

In  either  case,  we  are  not  going  back 
to  the  so-called  tot.al  accessibility,  we  are 
not  going  back  to  the  kind  of  situation 
which  just  will  not  work  with  require- 
ments such  as  a  demand  for  a  lift  on 
every  bus. 

WTiat  happened  was  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
adopted  a  Cleveland  amendment,  and 
that  Cleveland  amendment  stated  that 
local  areas  could  set  up  a  program  and 
it  should  be  accepted  as  compliance  with 
504  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
provided  certain  things  are  done  For 
example,  charging  a  comparable  fare, 
making  sure  that  the  program  covers  the 
same  geographic  area  that  regular  public 
transportation  serves. 

What,  we  did  in  my  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  to 
go  beyond  the  Cleveland  amendment — 
not  backward,  but  forward — to  a  situa- 
tion where  not  only  will  we  not  be  under 
the  burden  of  a  nonworkable  lift  on  every 
bus.  but  al.so  where  the  local  people  will 
have  the  flexibility  and  they  will  also  be 
assured  that  the  handicapped  will  have 
senice.  There  are  just  a  few  things  that 
are  different  in  my  version.  These  things 
.vou  will  lose  if  you  accept  the  Cleveland 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  .said  in  our 
bill  before  ii«  now.  our  substitute  amend- 
ment, is  that  for  the  first  2  years  you 
have  to  respond  with  a  maximum  of  24 
hours  from  the  time  the  person  calls  for 
the  ride  and  gets  the  sen-ice  After  2 
.vears.  it  must  be  down  to  8  hours  time, 
and  after  that,  it  must  be  down  to  6  hours 
time.  We  have  been  informed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  that  such 
service  is  cost  effective 

Under  the  Cleveland  amendment  you 
ran  stay  with  that  24-hour  service  for- 
ever You  never  have  to  improve  on  that 
That  is  obviously  not  good  for  the 
handicapped. 

Another  one  The  Cleveland  amend- 
ment says  that  there  is  a  priority  for 
medical  reasons  over  everybody  else.  That 
may  .sound  good,  but  if  you  really  think 
of  it.  certainly  a  lot  of  the  conservative 
Members  of  this  body  should  not  want  it. 
because  it  says  that  on  this  public  trans- 
portation that  if  you  are  going  to  go  to 
see  a  doctor  for  a  routine  visit,  you  some- 
how get  priority  over  another  handi- 
capped person  who  Ls  going  to  work  The 
only  way  you  can  implement  that  is  to 
demand  that  every  person  who  wants  to 
use  that  transportation  must  notify  .some 
bureaucrat  the  purpo.sp  of  the  trip  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  is  not  the  busine.ss  of 
those  people.  If  we  take  a  train  or  we  take 


public  facilities,  we  do  not  have  to  tell 
what  the  rea-son  ls  lor  And  a  person's 
havinfi  to  go  to  work  is  ju.sl  as  important 
to  that  person  and  that  person's  family 
as  someone  going  on  a  routine  visit  to  the 
doctor. 

D  1700 

So.  I  think  that  that  Ls  a  faihng  in  the 
Cleveland  amendment.  Another  one:  We 
have  required  that  information  about  the 
special  services  must  be  disseminated 
widely  in  the  area  so  that  the  people 
know  what  ls  available.  That  is  not  m  the 
Cleveland  amendment  No  requirement 
to  let  the  people  know  wliat  kind  ot  serv- 
ice they  have  there  at  all. 

We  have  another  very  important  one. 
We  say.  wherever  operationalh-  practi- 
cable, the  special  services  for  the  handi- 
capped must  have  a  rea.sonably  compar- 
able trip  time  In  other  words,  if  you  have 
got  a  20-minute  regular  public  transit 
ride,  you  cannot  say.  "We  have  got  .some- 
thing for  the  handicapped  but  that  trip 
will  take  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
there."  It  has  to  be  reasonably  compar- 
able if  operationally  jjracticable  That  is 
not  in  the  Clevelanc  amendment. 

So.  the  Cleveland  amendment  is  full  of 
shortcomings  that  will  have  us  no  back 
to  the  day  where  the  handicapped  were 
ignored.  It  is  a  step  forward  Irom  where 
we  were  with  my  own  total  accessibility. 
I  will  admit,  but  I  believe  the  thing  to 
do  that  will  give  the  locals  the  flexibility. 
and  also  assure  good  service  for  the 
handicapped,  would  be  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  stay  with  the  substitute 
provision,  which  seems  to  be  best  all 
around. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Before  I  yield,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  L'entleman  for  taking 
the  first  big  step  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  sense  to  this  504  section  I  just 
feel  that  we  have  pone  bexond  that  and 
have  a  better  bit  of  lepislation  in  the 
substitute  at  this  time. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vamk  '  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Howard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes/^ 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLF\'ELAND  I  thank  the  ^-enlle- 
man  for  his  kind  words,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  imply  m  any  of  my  statements 
that  what  he  has  in  his  substitute  is  not 
at  least  a  part  of  my  package  I  hope 
some  of  my  colleacues  are  listening. 
either  here  or  in  their  offices.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  things  the  gentleman  has 
underscored  in  his  arguments  against 
my  amendment  is  actually  for  it  For  ex- 
amples, he  says  that  I  say  le.ss  than  24 
hours'  notice  Then  the  gentleman 
proudly  proclaims  that  he  says  it  is  going 
to  be  8  and  6  in  2  year  increment.- 

That  IS  what  I  am  trying  to  get  away 
from.  I  am  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
US.  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  telling 
the  local  people  what  to  do,  implying 
that  they  have  no  heart,  no  compassion. 


I  hope  the  gentleman  realizes  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  working  in 
local  transit  who  will  go  to  8  and  6  if  it  is 
feasible  and  required. 

In  addition  to  that,  your  committee— 
and  I  understand  it  is  going  to  be  your 
committee  next  year — is  ordered  under 
my  amendment,  but  not  your  amend- 
ment, to  exercise  oversight  to  see  if  24 
can  be  reduced  to  12  or  reduced  further 
You  are  being  told  to  do  oversight,  and  I 
can  tell  you  right  now  from  my  experi- 
ence on  your  committee,  unless  someone 
tells  you  to  exercise  oversight,  it  will  not 
be  exercised  But.  you  know  that  is  true 
as  well  as  I  do 

Mr  How.^iRD.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
who  says.  Let  us  leave  it  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  possible  to  the  locals  to  do 
something,  and  they  will  get  that  tune 
down."  You  know,  that  is  what  they  had 
in  the  beginning.  That  is  what  brought 
about  total  accessibility  because  the  lo- 
cal people,  looking  at  dollars  and  cents 
only.  Ignored  the  handicapped  They  did 
It  to  such  a  degree  that  what  was 
brought  up  several  years  ago  was  to  de- 
mand total  accessibility.  So  1  tiimk  if  we 
are  going  to  give  it  back  to  the  locals,  at 
least  we  can  say.  "You  have  got  to  get 
your  trip  time  down  to  a  reasonably 
comparable  time,  if  operationally  prac- 
ticable You  ha\c  got  to  lake  everybody. 
You  cannot  say.  We  wiU  take  you  if  you 
are  going  here,  but  we  will  not  take  you  if 
you  are  going  to  visit  a  relative  or  going 
to  work.'  " 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to  ask. 
We  are  the  ones  responsible:  we  are  the 
ones  raising  the  money,  and  I  think  we 
liave  got  the  responsibility  not  to  just 
throw  It  out  to  the  cities,  but  to  say,  "If 
we  are  giving  you  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  we  ha\ e  raised,  then  we  think  this  is 
the  minimum  you  ought  to  do  to  assure 
ac..essibility." 

Mr.  BEREUTER  Mr  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  T  rise  in  support  of  the 
Cleveland  amendment. 

I  have  stood  before  this  bod\'  on  sev- 
eral occasiori^  during  this  Congress  in 
support  of  legislation  which  would  re- 
lease local  communities  from,  the 
stranglehold  of  the  section  504  regula- 
tions and  allow  them  to  decide  how  best 
to  serve  the  transportation  needs  of 
their  handicapped  residents. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall. 
m  the  1st  session  of  the  96th  Congress 
during  consideration  ot  the  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill  on  the  House 
floor.  I  specifically  addressed  the  need 
to  examine  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  specialized  service  as  well  as  the 
requirements  impo.sed  by  the  so-called 
.section  504  regulations.  At  that  time.  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that — 

The  views  of  responsible  and  responsive 
local  communities  are  being  ignored  by 
Federal  officials  in  the  name  of  a  uniform 
national  policy — a  policy  which  ienores  the 
unique  character  and  needs  of  each  urban 
area 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  will  reverse  this  policy 

Proponents  of  section  504  regulations 
argue  that  what  is  at  stake  is  not  simpij' 
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the  provision  of  access  to  transporta- 
tion, but  the  preservation  of  civil  rights 
for  the  handicapped.  I  disagree  that 
this  IS  the  basic  issue  and  apparently, 
so  do  the  majority  of  the  handicapped 
In  the  words  of  one  representative 
handicapped  Nebra-skan.  "I  am  not 
concerned  with  nondiscrimination,  I've 
got  a  more  important  priority — just  to 
get  to  places  I  need  to  go." 

Proponents  of  section  504  regulations 
say  special  services  arc  too  expensive, 
that  special  services  do  not  serve  the 
majority  of  the  handicapped,  and  that 
the  handicapped  will  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  work  and  sup- 
port themselves. 

Some  of  the  individuals  who  purport 
to  represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
handicapped  adamantly  and  blindly 
cling  to  the  position  that  all  wheelchair 
users  should  necessarily  be  main- 
streamed — that  is  given  access  to  the 
same  transportation  serving  everyone 
else — regardless  of  the  costs  to  society 
and  to  the  handicapped  themselves.  They 
claim  separate  but  equal  is  not  appro- 
priate. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  these  in- 
dividuals are  mistaken.  Focusing  on  ac- 
cessibility, proponents  of  section  504  have 
obscured  the  real  issue  The  key  here  is 
mobility,  and  as  the  Lincoln,  Nebr..  direc- 
tor of  transportation  so  aptly  puts  it. 
accessibility  does  not  necessarily  mean 
mobility 

If  what  is  important  is  mobility,  then 
local  option  is  what  we  must  have  Local 
option  may  result  in  separate  .services  but 
that  is,  in  many,  perhaps  most,  instances 
and  circumstances  the  best  service  for 
Americas  handicapped  citizens  The 
handicapped,  unfortunately,  do  not  have 
personal  mobility  equal  to  everyone  else 
and  no  law  or  social  program  can  com- 
pletely change  that  fact. 

How  many  people  who  purport  to  speak 
for  the  handicapped  and  argue  for  their 
civil  rights  are  really  handicaped  them- 
selves and  understand  their  problems' 
Not  all  of  them  by  any  means.  As  one 
Nebraska n  wrote: 

I  understand  that  the  handicapped  per- 
son.s  lobbying  for  such  a  change  are  minimal- 
ly limited  Among  the  handicapped  popula- 
tion, the  vast  majority  are  multiple  handi- 
capped .  again,  the  Importance  is  not  Just 
"a  ride"  but  that  the  Individual  must  either 
function  Independently  at  both  ends  of  the 
trip  to  use  public  transportation  or  must  be 
taken  portal  to  portal  where  help  Is  available 
for  their  functioning 

To  a  wheelchair-bound  citizen  it  is  of 
little  value  to  watch  a  fully  accessible  bus 
p.iss  by  his  or  her  doorstep  to  a  bus  stop 
several  blocks  up  a  hill.  Handicapped 
residents  of  hilly  Omaha.  Nebr  .  with  its 
share  of  icy  days  in  wintertime,  know- 
that  problem  first  hand  To  a  wheelchair- 
bound  citizen  living  in  a  less  densely 
settled  suburban  subdivision  where  there 
are  no  sidewalks,  a  fully  accessible  bus 
.stopping  only  at  a  neighborhood  bus 
stop  is  really  not  very  accessible  at  all. 
To  quote  another  Nebraskan : 

Accessible  buses  should  not  be  construed 
as  providing  mobility  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly   If  we  cannot  reach  a  bus  line  or  the 


bus  without  assistance,  or  transport  our- 
selves from  the  drop-olT  point  to  our  desti- 
nation, then  the  buses  do  not  provide  mo- 
bility 

And  as  I  have  stated,  this  is  the  key 
point — mobility 

Furthermore,  it  is  now  clear  from  all 
the  evidence  that  proponents  of  section 
504  have  the  arguments  right — high  cost 
and  low  benefits — but  they  have  the  solu- 
tion all  wrong  Three  recent  reports  (pre- 
pared by  CBO.  the  National  Research 
Council  Transbus  Study,  and  EXIT'  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  the  regulations 
In  providing  transportation  benefits  to 
the  handicapped  All  three  suggest  that 
although  the  cast  of  the  DOT  regulations 
is  very  high,  the  transportation  benefits 
to  handicapped  persons  are  very  low. 

I  believe  that  it  is  foolish,  counter- 
productive and  too  expensive  to  require 
local  communities  to  make  their  regular 
bus  systems  totally  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  through  a  single  approach, 
when  the  end  result  frequently,  and 
usually,  means  the  curtailment  or  loss 
of  .some  very  good  specialized  systems 
that  provide  true  mobility  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  know  most  of  my  colleagues  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  tajk  about  a 
regulatory  stranglehold.  We  have  voted 
many  times  this  Congress  to  reduce  the 
regulatorv-  burden  imposed  by  Federal 
agencies  on  our  hospitals,  on  the  small 
businessman,  on  our  local  schools  Wher- 
ever possible.  It  makes  better  sense  to 
have  local  governments  and  commiml- 
ties  be  responsible  for  the  management 
of  programs  that  directly  involve  local 
citi/ens.  Local  option  is  not  a  catchword 
for  do-iKJthingism;  it  is  a  basic  element 
in  our  federalist  system. 

I  am  committed  to  the  u.se  of  local 
control  wherever  feasible  and  appropri- 
ate, and  I  am  committed  to  insuring  that 
the  legislation  we  enact  is  carried  out 
pursuant  to  its  intent  Today's  debate  is 
another  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  improve 
upon  previous  legislative  initiatives — to 
enable  good  intentions  to  become  a  real- 
ity in  a  manner  that  serves  the  public's 
interests,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
intervention. 

We  have  this  controversy  today  be- 
cause DOT  wrote  504  regulations  with- 
out knowing,  perhaps  not  caring, 
whether  they  would  be  workable,  much 
less  acceptable  to  local  governments  re- 
sponsible for  putting  them  into  effect 
The  Congress  passed  compassionate, 
fair-minded  and  attractive  sounding  leg- 
islation with  every  good  intention,  but 
perhaps  without  a  full  understanding  of 
its  consequences  as  it  emerged  from  the 
regulations.  Once  the  regulations  were 
written,  America  finds  ILself  w  ith  a  costly, 
inefflcient,  and  disruptive  system  which 
imposes  requirements  that  Congress 
never  intended,  much  less  specified 

Under  the  section  504  mandate,  local 
communities  are  required  to  make  their 
regular  bus  systems  totally  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  through  a  single  ap- 
proach, when  the  end  result  frequently, 
and  usually,  means  the  curtailment  or 
loss  of  some  very  good  specialized  systems 
that  provide  true  mobility  to  the  handi- 
capped. Today  we  have  the  opportunity 


to  reverse  this  situation  The  question  is 
how  best  to  achieve  that  goal 

As  was  detailed  in  Mr  Cleveland's  re- 
marks during  general  debate  last  week 
and  again  in  our  dear  colleague  letter. 
the  sut)stitute  niea.'^ure  before  u.s  today 
IS  seriously  deficient  m  that  it  will  result 
in  a  greater  regulatory  burden  than 
ihat  imposed  by  the  exi.stmg  regulation.s 
It  IS  replete  with  language  that  will  only 
invite  further  interpretation  and  mi.sin- 
Lerpretation  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Cleveland  amendment  eliminates  this 
problem  and  uncertamly  by  conhr.mg 
the  requirements  of  an  alternate  trans- 
portation program  to  the  minimum  ele- 
ments necessary  to  assure  good  faith 
compliance  by  transit  operators.  It  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  the  regulators  from 
addmg  requirements  not  specified  m  the 
.statutory  language  It  further  requires 
only  those  regulations  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  implement  inobilU\  for  the  hai;- 
dicapped. 

To  further  insure  that  the  progriini.- 
implemented  under  this  pro\i.Mun  retleci 
congressional  intent,  and  adequately 
serve  the  transportation  need.s  of  the 
handicapped,  the  Cleveland  amendment 
requires,  over  the  next  5  years,  annual 
congressional  oversight  of  public  trans- 
portation programs  for  the  handu  apped 
This  should  provide  clear  and  timely 
examination  of  any  deficiencies  that 
may  arise. 

By  supporting  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment, you  will  not  only  be  insuring  that 
local  communities  have  the  flexibility 
needed  to  meet  the  transportation  need.s 
of  their  handicapped  citizens,  you  will 
be  insuring  that  those  individuals  have 
the  mobility  they  need.  The  local  option 
provision  we  are  asking  you  to  restore 
to  this  bill  will — community-io-commu- 
nity— result  m  the  best  service  for  Amer- 
ica's handicapped  citizens. 
C    1710 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  But  tir.st.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  his  effort  to  offer  a  compromise 
to  this  very  controversial  issue  involving 
handicapped  transportation.  This  is  not 
an  easy  issue  for  any  of  us,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  months  of  work  that  the  com- 
mittee members  have  invested  trying  to 
resolve  this  problem.  But  unfortunately, 
the  Howard  substitute  is  not  a  com- 
promise agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  beheve  it  falls  far  short 
of  what  Congress  must  do  to  adequately 
mitigate  the  severe  and  counterproduc- 
tive impact  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  504  regulations  pose  for 
our  country's  transit  systems.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  Cleveland  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
regulations  in  response  to  section  504  of 
the  J 973  Rehabilitation  Act  simply  go 
loo  far  To  require  all  transit  buses  to 
be  fitted  with  wheelchair  htte.  is  short- 
.->jghled.  cost  ineffective,  and  impractical. 
A  transit  system  exclusiveh-  utilizing 
wheelchair  lifts  may  be  appropriate  for 
some  cities,  but  for  man',      including  the 
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cities  of  my  district — it  is  counterpro- 
ductive To  require  all  cities  to  irLstajI 
lifts  goes  well  beyond  reason. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Iowa  during 
the  winter  is  well  aware  of  the  harsh 
weather  that  we  must  endure.  We  suffer 
from  mtense  cold,  .<^troug  wmd.x  freezing 
rain  and  ice.  and  significant  accumula- 
tions of  snow.  How  can  we  expect  people 
restricted  to  wheelchairs  to  journey  from 
their  homes  througl;}  the  cold,  the  wind, 
the  ice,  and  the  snow  to  wait  for  often 
indeterminable  periods  for  a  bus? 

Furthermore,  wheelchair  lifts  operate 
ineffectively  when  exposed  to  ice  and 
snow.  For  instance,  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
which  enjoys  much  milder  winters  than 
most  of  Iowa,  has  experienced  problems 
associated  with  ice  and  snow  that  have 
resulted  in  downtime  in  buses  f.tted  with 
wheelchair  lifts  of  up  to  50  percent. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr,  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  to 
the  gcntlen.an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  With  regard  to  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  about  the  lifts 
on  every  bus  and  the  fact  that  people 
cannot  get  the  several  blocks  to  get  to 
the  bus  with  the  lifts  really  has  nothing 
to  do,  is  it  not  true,  regardless  whether 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  pas.ses  or  is 
defeated,  because  both  situations,  the 
one  in  my  substitute  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  do  not  require  that 
lifts  be  installed  on  buses.  So.  what  the 
gentleman  is  sa.ving  is  certainly  true  for 
both  of  our  amendment.s  as  opposed  to 
the  status  quo.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
under  the  Cleveland  amendment  there 
is  a  much  better  chance  that  the  cities 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  avoid  the 
stranglehold  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations  that  are 
likely  to  make  it  very  diflRcalt  for  them 
to  get  away  from  the  lift  concept  and 
they  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
use  the  funds  that  are  available  for 
handicapped  transportation  to  provide 
alternatives  such  as  door-to-door  van 
services. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  believe  that  as  my  amendment  is  in 
the  substitute,  it  requires  a  lift  on  everv 
bus;  that  my  amendment  does  not  givt^ 
the  locals  the  right  to  make  up  plans  to 
serve  the  handicapped,  other  than  a  lift 
on  every  bus? 

Mr.  TAUKE  As  I  read  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment,  I  think  it  gives  the 
Department  of  Transportation  signifi- 
cant enough  leeway  to  write  regulations 
that  are  very  similar  to  those  that  are 
already  written  under  section  504? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  does  not  have  to 
write  extensive  regulations.  It  allows  the 
local  people  to  come  forward  with  a 
plan  and  the  only  difference  is  what  the 
cnteria  should  be  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress write,  not  the  Department  of 
Transportation  We  are  goin^,'  to  write 
it  either  in  the  Cleveland  amendment  or 
in  the  substitute  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  TAUKE  In  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment I  would  suggest  there  is  greater 
flexibility  for  the  local  communities. 
Mr    HOWARD.  There  is    I  will  agree 


to  Uiat.  mere  is  greater  flexibility  for 
the  local  communities,  but  grcate.-  flexi- 
bility to  do  -.11  iLs  well  as  f;Dod. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman,  wih 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    Hampshire 

I  Mr.    CLEVELAND'  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thanx  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  think  the  gentleman's  last  remark 
really  says  what  I  was  about  to  suggest 
be  said.  Under  my  amendment  there  is 
much  more  local  option,  there  is  less 
chance  for  those  idiot  type  of  regula- 
tions to  be  written  by  the  Department  of 
Transpoitation.  even  though  it  is  going 
to  be  undoi  new  hands,  and  hopefully 
more  .sensible  hands 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  'Mr 
Taukei   ha.3  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  TAVKf, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  TAUKE  Mr.  Chairman  there  are 
numerous  additional  carriers  to  the 
utilization  of  buses  fitted  with  lifts.  Many 
areas  of  cities  ha\e  no  sidewalks  and 
curb  cuts.  Distance,  in  and  Oi  itself,  can 
present  a  major  barrier.  In  adchtion,  hills 
fan  render  this  type  of  transit  system 
completely  ineffective 

In  my  own  community  of  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  for  example,  we  have  n.  city  that  is 
built  on  seven  hills— like  Rome.  These 
steep  hills  make  it  virtually  impossiMe 
for  our  citizens  confined  to  wheelcl.aut 
to  get  to  buses  What  good  v  lU  wir.eel- 
chair  lifts  provide  for  these  people? 

About  a  year  asro,  another  city  in  my 
district.  Cedar  Rapids,  conducted  an  on- 
board survey  of  transit  users,  including  a 
separate  survey  of  wheelchair-  bound  rid- 
ers and  another  questionnaiie  for  those 
people  who  indicater'  that  they  could  not 
ride  the  regular  buses.  Of  those  restricted 
to  wheelchairs,  50  percent  stated  that 
even  if  buses  were  fitted  with  wheelchair 
lifts,  they  could  not  get  to  the  nearest 
bus  stop.  Fhould  we  be  willing  to  ignore 
the  transportation  needs  of  these  people 
because  of  an  impractical  regulation  ? 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of 
those  not  restricted  to  wheelchairs.  21 
percent  indicated  that  they  had  other 
handicaps  that  would  inhibit  regular  biis 
travel.  Of  this  group,  67.7  percent  stated 
that  they  could  not  walk  three  or  four 
blocks  to  the  bus  stop.  50  percent  could 
not  stand  for  more  than  10  minutes  wait- 
ing for  a  bus.  13  percent  could  not  see  to 
travel  to  a  bus  stop.  8  isercent  could  not 
grasp  coins  and  bus  tickets.  6.5  percent 
could  not  hear  the  bus  driver,  and  4.8 
percent  could  not  talk  with  the  bus 
driver.  These  statistics  underline  another 
critical  deficiency  of  the  present  regtda- 
tions—what  good  will  wheelchair  lifts  do 
for  the  disabled,  the  blind  and  the  deaf? 
The  answer  to  these  in'nerent  problems 
a,«sociated  with  the  present  504  regula- 
tions IS  simple — cities  must  be  given  the 
local  option  necessary  to  alloM  flexible 
alternatives  to  best  meet  the  transit 
needs  of  each  particular,  unique  commu- 
nity The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  provides 
this  flexibility. 


The  citizens  and  cities  of  my  a. strict 
have  found  that  special  van  service 
traveling  door  to  door  best  mett^  the 
needs  of  our  handicapped  rider*-  Now, 
.>ome  may  argue  that  we  need  both — van 
service  and  buses  fitted  with  wheelchair 
lifts.  That  may  be  so  m  some  cf>rnmiin!- 
Lies.  but  aefinitely  not  all  In  any  event, 
wheelchair  lifts  must  not  be  rr..andat.ed. 
to  do  so  not  orJy  would  leave  many  hand- 
icapped individuals  without  service,  but 
also  it  would  cause  an  extreme  shortage 
of  money  to  p.-ovide  special  van  services 
in  areas  that  need  it.  The  end  result 
•vould  be  the  severe  deterioration  of 
transit  seivice  to  both  handicapped  and 
healthy  mdividuuls. 

Despite  the  good  uiteiitions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  his  substitute 
will  leave  our  communities  m  nrtually 
the  same  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves  under  the  present  504  regtila- 
iiorLs  Tlie  problems  that  wili  result  'rom 
the  ambiguo'is  language  m  critical  areas 
of  this  substitute  have  beer,  well  argued 
•.oday.  Some  may  feel  tliat  we  are  being 
unreasonable  in  our  concern.  We  shoulc 
ijelieve  that  the  bureaucrats  ix'ill  con- 
struct reason.Tble  regulations  that  clearly 
reflect  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
flexible  handicapped  transportation  reg- 
ulations be  implemented.  But  who  art 
we  kidding?  Did  not  Congress  beiieve  the 
same  would  be  .rae  when  it  passed  the 
1073  Rehabilitation  Act' 

We  car,  be  cer'ain.  t.^at  if  this  substi- 
tute i..  cnucteU,  the  bureaucrats  w  ill  have 
a  heyday  jT^itigating  regulations  jti;t  as 
.iringeat  a.?  those  already  on  the  books 
S'irely,  we  in  Congres,s  should  know  bet- 
ter by  now. 

But  just  as  critical  is  the  provision  in 
♦  he  substitute  that  declares  "open  season" 
for  court  actions  against  commuiiities  at- 
tempting to  operate  local  option  pro- 
prams.  First.  Congress  leaves  unclear  ex- 
actly what  we  intend  an  effective  tra:is- 
portation  program  to  be;  then  we  give 
our  blessing  to  suits  that  might  settle  the 
losue  m  court. 

Simi>ly  stated.  Congress  is  once  again 
avoiding  its  responsibilities.  We  would 
rather  side.step  this  political  hot  i>o- 
tato  "  and  give  it  to  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  courts  to  resolve.  I  am  not  certain 
what  your  constituents  expect  of  you.  bat 
nine  exi^ect  me  to  take  the  issues  head- 
on  and  resolve  them.  In  short,  they  expect 
me  to  do  my  job — not  leavf  it  to  bureau- 
crats and  jud?es. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requ'site  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Cleveland  amendment. 
Let  me  make  clear.  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
tivation of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr.  Cle\  eland  ■  is  the  finest 
I  am  not  completely  enamored  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Howarp  > ,  but  I 
know  realistically  where  we  are  right 
now.  Where  are  we.  and  why  are  we 
here""  We  are  here  not  becau.^e  the  pres- 
ent law  is  bad.  bu\  the  I^'partment  of 
Transportation  has  been  unw:Uine  to  use 
the  flexibility  that  it  has  right  now  under 
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the  p'e.so:io  law.  So  we  are  in  the  kind  o' 
mess  thit  we  nrr  in 

1  woiked  with  nv  coUoague  the  gen- 
tleman f'-oin  Texas  iMr.  Sten'holmi  to 
wt.rk  out  a  sensible  solution  i:\  AbJene, 
Tex.,  thnl  the  handirapjjei!  rommunit.v 
was  for.  that  t)'e  rit.v  \»as  for.  md  wr 
could  not  jfet  the  Depart;nent  of  Trans 
portation  to  b.'.dge  But  now,  faced  vvith 
the  c'loice  we  have,  let  me  make  clear 
that  while  the  liaiidicapped  conimuhity 
would  not  endor..e  the  Howaru  .-:ubsti- 
lute.  it  is  fnr  preferable  to  the  Cleyelancl 
aiiiendineni.  I  havo  i.o  aoubt  tiiat  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  iMr 
CiEvtLAND'  !s  correct  wlicn  he  sa.-.  .•'Ome 
people  frjm  Nebraska  lavor  the  Cleve- 
land amendiiicnt  Hawevei.  as  Lhairirar 
of  'he  suo<un;iii.tt<.-e  of  this  Hoise  ihar 
deal^  Willi  tlie  huijdicii^peii  mere  than 
any  Jihor  subcumr.utiee  ii.  tl.ifa  body.  1 
( au  tell  the  geiiilcnian  and  iii>  ceileagucf 
thut  the  hancicapped  community  i,^ 
overwht'ln.int'ly  in  opposition  to  the 
Cleveland  .".inendment  and  toi-  goovl  rea- 
son. 

Mi.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chain.ia^i. 
wcuid  the  f'.en '.lemon  yield" 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  ccLeague, 
the    ;,entlcaiaii    from    Now    Hampshire 

Mr.    CtEVtLMiD)  . 

Mr.  CLEVF.L-^ND  Mi.  Chairniai  .  I 
appreciate  the  t'-nfi»  man's  yielding. 

M>  mail  indicttti  tliat  the  handi- 
capped conimiu  ity  is  divided  in  variou.- 
p;<i  ts  of  thp  co'jnlrj-.  I  want  to  thani:  the 
gentlem;'n  for  confes.sing  thut  h<-  and 
Mr.  STLiriioL..!  went  ao.vn  to  the  Depart- 
ment 01  Transpoita'ion  and  Uiat  he 
found  it  uppalhnK  tna'  he  could  not  gel 
any  of  ;hjse  peopie  down  'here  tc  come 
to  the;.-  sen.'^fs. 

I  think  confe.ssion  i<;  good  f  ir  the  soul 
I  appreciate  the  gentlemans  confes-sioii 
and  all  I  tan  say  i.-^  halleli:.;.'ih. 

B'lt  now  I  want  yoj  to  lemember  thu 
it  wa.s  those  same  birdbraii;'  down  there 
thi.t  the  gentlCinun  could  ii^t  do  busines;; 
with,  and  he  w:us  .shocked  when  iie  coul'! 
no:,  that  helped  p;it  together  theHowp.i.: 
substitute  for  the  Cleveland  amendmen* 
Tliey  were  there  in  every  s;nr;lc  one  o. 
the  hiindieds  of  conferences  they  haf. 
here  on  the  Hill.  Ti^ey  ar^'  the  boys  wii'. 
craltcd  that  Howard  amendment  anu 
the;,  crafted  it  so  t)iey  co-ila  .^et  back  ii. 
bus^nc^s  after  ;t  pa.-.":fd 

Mr.  SIMON  I!  I  may  respond  biie:"-. 
to  .ny  collearuc.  the  gentleman  fron^ 
Nev.  Hampshire  I  do  not  know  that 
•'coiiffc;.-;ion'  i:;  the  ;-i;,ht  word,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  there  has  been  infl-^.x- 
ibility  I  believe  chat  the  Howard  amenc;- 
men*  provide."'  reasonable  flexibility.  In 
fact,  it  probably  provide.s  more  flexibili: . 
than  I  would  like  to  ree.  But  when  yo'- 
taik  aoout  local  option  and  we  are  ta'k- 
ing  alx)ut  nn  ama/ing  degree  of  local 
option  in  the  Cle'  elanti  amen  Jment-  If 
us  remind  oursehes  Mint  ir.  1970  Coi.- 
grevs  pa.-s.-ied  leprlation  that  urped  locfd 
rrommunities  to  n'ove  into  providhv 
tran.spcr'atior.  for  th"  handirppped  Tr 
wa.<:  ;i>cal  option  anr!  guess  what  hap 
pent  :''  .MysolDtely  nothing. 

In  many  ways  there  i.«  greater  f edibil- 
ity in  the  Howard  .tmendmcnt  m  day- 
*o-day  operation.-  ihai-.  there  is  m  the 
Cleveland  amendment. 


Let  me  just  mention  one  point,  and  a 
k."oint  that  i.s  extremely  important  to  the 
handicappec  community:  If  you  and  I 
get  on  the  Metru  or  we  get  on  the  public 
trunsporr^ition  system  wherever  we  live, 
wc  do  not  want  someone  saving,  why  uo 
you  want  to  get  on  the  Met.'oV  Yet,  under 
the  Clev  :i  iiid  aiUendmeni  purpose  of  the 
trip  IS  there  for  the  handicapped  and  s' 
your  purpose — anri  this  is  part  of  the 
Cleveland  amendment  and  not  part  lv[ 
the  Howard  amenomeni  — i!  the  purpose 
of  yoi:r  trip  is  to  get  an  annual  physn  al 
exam,  vou  get  precedence  over  someone 
'vho  wantr-  to  go  to  work. 
n  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  lempore.  The 
fin.e  o:  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  •.maninious  consent.  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
nunu'cs  ; 

Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  in  the  handirapiied  community 
you  have  tiie  hiiihest  rj.employnient  rate 
:ou  have  imong  those  wiio  are  employ- 
able of  anv  groun  m  the  United  States— 
among  the  youth,  among  Mie  niinorit.'* 
groups  or  any  othcv  Fifty  percent  of  the 
employable  handicapped  are  not  workiiig 
and  the  principal  reas-on  is  Ir.ck  of 
transportation. 

Twenty-four-hour  trip  response  tune 
Jnder  the  Cleveland  amendment  wha' 
that  means  is.  it  you  notify  someone,  ii 
hours  lattr  you  :an  get  the  trip,  and  that 
complies  with  tne  law.  No  comparabiluy 
requirements  All  kind.s  of  loopholes.  I 
would  pouiL  out  the  ^'entleman  iio.T. 
Penns>  Ivania  i  Mr  Edgar  i  just  one  mas- 
sive ioophoie  and  .hat  it;  on  railroad  re- 
placement. I  do  not  know  anything  about 
transportation  in  Philadelphia  but  if  in 
Philadelphia  you  decide  to  totall.\  replace 
v'>ur  rail  system,  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment says  this,  that  the  term,  "new  fixed 
rad  system"  where  ycu  are  required  to 
have  accessibility,  "does  not  include  the 
replacement,  rep.iir  or  if'sioration  of  any 
fixed  rail  system  in  existence '  What 
that  means  is,  you  can  totally  replace  a 
rail  system  and  you  do  not  need  to 
do  anything  for  the  handicapped 
comir  unity. 

I  do  liot  th:nk  that  is  the  way  -ve  want 
to  go  I  resiiect.  again,  the  sincerity  and 
?  ood  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire,  but  beyond  any  question,  tht 
adoption  of  the  Cleveland  amendment 
would   bo  a   ma.ior  step  backward 

As  chairman  of  the  House  sub<  ommit- 
tce  which  has  jurisdiction  over  most 
issues  relating  to  the  right.'^  and  needs  of 
our  Nations  J6  million  handicapped 
population.  I  feel  a  heavy  responsibilit." 
to  insure  i  just  and  reasonable  solution 
to  the  controversy  regardm-^  transpor- 
tation .services  for  the  handicapped. 

I  support  the  Howard  tompromi.se  on 
this  issue,  though  without  enthasiasm. 
It  iS  not  a  perfect  solution,  as  few  com- 
promises «rf.  but  comes  much  closer  to 
maintaining  the  basic  rights  assured  to 
handicapped  peonle  by  ;;ection  604  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  tlian  any  other  pro- 
positi Ukely  to  be  adopted  by  the  House 
this  sc5.sion.  or  than  any  proposal  likely 
to  be  adopted  during  the  97th  Congress 
shou'd  tiiin  bill  fail  on  final  passage. 


Before  discu.'>sing  the  How  ard  proposal 
end  its  assurance  of  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  h.andicapped  people  to  trans- 
portation. I  would  like  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  issue  and  of  how  we  have 
come  »o  the  poiiit  of  adopting  legislation 
:o  change  the  present  DOT  regulations 
on  .section  .004 

Ihe  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  made 
clear  Congre.ss  commitment  to  the  right 
of  our  handicapped  citizens  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  society.  The  keystone  of 
tiiat  commitment  was  title  V  of  the  act 
oftti;  des.-ribod  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  handicapped,  and  particularly  sec- 
tion 504.  which  .sought  to  assure  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
funds  for  a  program,  that  program  does 
not  discriminate  against  nandicapped 
persons. 

Though  clearly  within  the  American 
tradition  of  justice  for  all.  this  \.'as  not 
simply  a  matlcr  of  enacting  .sentiment 
into  law  nor  could  it  b.'  considered  a 
(lurely  altrui.stic  act  Along  w,th  our  sup- 
!''/rl  of  the  simple  equity  involved — and 
our  consciousness,  a;  Sennor  Cranston 
recently  reminded  us.  that  none  of  us  is 
more  than  the  blink  ol  an  eye  away  from 
permanen!  disabilitv -there  is  more 
than  a  little  ."-elf-inteiest  in  .seekinf:  tu 
make  productive  citizens  of  tho.se  who 
otherwise  make  heavy  claims  upon  our 
tax  Dollars  for  support.  One  out  of  six 
-Americans  today  is  m  the  category  of 
'disabled"  and  an  estimated  almost  $4C 
billion  of  the  Federal  budget  goes  foi 
disabilit.v  benefits  providing  income 
maintenance,  medical  support  and  re- 
nted payments. 

By  the  year  2000  there  will  be  approx- 
imately one  elderly,  chronically  ill.  oi 
di.sabled  citizen  for  every  able-bodied 
person  in  the  country  and  the  costs  of 
dependencv  may  exceen  *1  trillion  In 
ccmtra.st  to  the  cost  of  keeping  Ameri- 
cans depcnuent.  the  cost  of  providing 
the  turreiitl>  hundreds  oi  thousands  of 
disabled  Americans  eager  to  work  the 
ability  to  do  so — through  traming.  pro- 
vision of  equipment,  and  aitendant  care 
when  necessary,  and  an  accessible  en- 
vironment— is  truly  insignificant  The 
investment  we  make  noA  in  the  con- 
tinui'g  ability  of  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans to  function  fullj  in  society  Ls  one 
of  the  most  important  we  can  make  to- 
ward a  healthy  economy  in  the  future. 

Foitunately.  our  reco;^nition  of  the 
cost  of  disaoility  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  have  a  growing  ability  to  increise 
the  indei^ndence  of  our  dis.ibled  ana 
elderly  population.  Medical  and  techno- 
logical advances  some  of  them  spin-offs 
from  our  space  program,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational opportunities  resulting  from 
Public  Law  •j4-142.  the  Education  For 
All  HaiidicapiKd  Chdirt-n  Act,  out  us 
at  a  revolutionary  turn  in  the  road  in 
our  approach  to  disability.  The  tragedy 
of  10.000  spinal  cord  injuries  every 
year — primarily  amonp  physically  active 
young  people — is  tempered  by  rapidly 
increasing  understanding  of  effective 
treatment.  And  in  the  area  of  transpor- 
tation— in  places  such  as  Seattle  where 
there  ha.s  been  a  commitment  to  making 
it    work — we    can    look    at    .successful 
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models  of  integrating  the  handicapped 
into  a  mobile  society. 

Essential  to  participating  in  .society  is 
the  ability  to  move  freely  withiji  it. 
While  we  move  ahead  in  all  othet  areas 
of  bringing  the  disabled  uito  full  parti- 
cipation in  society  it  would,  indeed,  be 
foolish  to  try  to  turn  back  the  clcx;k,  or 
to  stop  it,  in  the  area  of  transportation. 
Looking  back  at  the  history  of  thus  i.ssue 
we  can  see  that  "local  option"  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  a  proven  failure.  In  1970 
Congress  adopted  statutor/  language 
encouraged  commiaiities  to  make  "spe- 
cial efforts.  '  by  what'=>ver  meihc^ds  they 
chose,  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
elderly  c.nd  handicapped.  This  law  had 
no  effect.  In  1976  DOT  issued  regula- 
tions requiring  "special  etfoi  is."  but  still 
allowing  communities  "local  option"  in 
methods  used  to  provide  the  service. 

A  few  localities  made  some  effort  to 
comply:  the  majority,  including  large 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  New  York  and 
Chicago  continued  to  do  nothing.  And 
when  special  .services  have  been  provided, 
they  have  fallen  far  short  of  compara- 
bility With  transportation  service  pro- 
vided norl;andicap!)ed  residents.  Still  to- 
day there  is  no  special  service  system  in 
ttie  country  of  ^vhich  I  am  aware  that 
does  not  include  discriminatory  restric- 
tions such  as  24-hour  notice,  burdensome 
registration,  .vaiting  lists  for  .service, 
auf*  limitations  on  trip  purpose,  hours  of 
service,  and  points  of  destination. 

While  transit  operators  often  claim 
th.  t  to  create  a  spc-cialized  service  meet- 
ing equivalent  comparability  .standards  is 
possible  at  reasonable  cost,  in  the  10 
year.-  of  "local  option"  no  such  service 
has  been  created  that  I  know  of.  An  esti- 
mated 5C  percent  of  disabled  persons  who 
are  capable  of  working  are  unemplo.ved. 
Consi.^tently  reportea  as  one  of  the  ma.ior 
impediments  to  their  employment  is  lack 
of  reliable  transpiortatior  Without  a 
sirong  mart'^tc  and  effective  enforce- 
ment, "local  option  '  will  never  give  dis- 
abled people  the  ability  to  hold  jobs  and 
move  freely  in  society. 

In  1P79  the  DOT  issued  final  regula- 
tions covering  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  They  required  that  ill 
buses  purchased  thereafter  be  equipped 
with  lifts,  that  one-hall  of  the  peak  hour 
bus  riert  of  each  recipient  be  lift  equipped 
within  10  years  and  that  o".  er  a  period 
of  30  years  commuter  rail  and  rapid 
transit  make  "kev  '  station — <  about  40 
percent* — in  their  .systems  accessible. 
The  American  Public  Transit  Association 
filed  suit  to  enjoin  the  cnforc-^ment  of 
the  regulations.  When  their  efforts  failed, 
attention  turned  toward  amending  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1980  and 
turning  back  the  clock  to  the  local  op- 
tion" approach  which  had  allowed  local 
transit  operators  to  do  very  little  in  pro- 
viding transportation  services  to  the 
handicapped.  Without  1  day  of  hearings 
or  the  opportunity  for  handicapped  peo- 
ple to  make  their  views  known,  and 
ignoring  the  decade  ol  laws  regulations. 
ca.se  histories,  and  testimony  that  led  to 
DOTs  regulations,  the  Cleveland 
amendment,  a  local  option"  amend- 
ment, was  adopted  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  as  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1980. 


Couinbutuit:  to  cttorus  to  cuange  :ne 
current  reputations  has  been  DOT'S  in- 
flexible enforcement  of  them.  Waivers  of 
the  rail  requirements  are  siiecincaily  i>er- 
mitted  under  the  regulations  and  would 
likely  have  been  used.  But  no  specific 
waiver  authority  was  created  for  bus  ac- 
cessibility and  the  Department  has  re- 
fused to  use  general  Department  waiver 
authority  on  buses,  even  in  unique  cir- 
cumstances such  as  in  Abilene.  Te.x.  This 
inflexibility  has  been  a  mustake.  and 
p;irl  of  the  cause  of  our  present  dilBcultv. 
It  has,  unfortunately,  fed  the  notion  that 
local  option  is  a  better  approach  to  meet- 
ing needs  of  handicapped  peoole  and  has 
contributtd  to  the  m.istai'en  belief  tiiat 
communities  must  choose  either  para- 
transit  or  full  accessibility  rather  tlian 
tiie  most  effective  approach,  a  comple- 
mentary system. 

Addiiig  fuel  to  the  efforts  Ui  change 
tiie  present  regulations  has  been  a  CEO 
report  on  their  cost  relative  to  the  cost 
of  special  service.  The  report  has  been 
widely  criticized,  however,  for  basin",  its 
costs  of  paratransit  service  on  figures 
that  underestimate  potential  ndershii-« 
and  overestimate  the  level  of  service 
paiatran^it  now  provides.  As  an  example, 
the  report  used  figures  that  eliminated 
handicapped  people  as  potential  riders 
if  they  indicated  that  lack  of  curb  cuts 
cotild  be  a  barrier.  One  member  of  my 
own  staff  who  is  in  a  wheelchair  rides  to 
and  from  work  every  day  on  a  bus  that 
stops  where  there  are  no  curb  cuts.  She 
and  other  handicapped  people  have  for 
year.s  been  using  driveways  and  finding 
other  ways  to  surniount  the  problem  of 
lack  of  curb  cuts. 

On  the  ba^-is  of  curt-ent  use  of  special 
.services.  CBO  made  an  a.ssumption  that 
disabled  individuals  uould  mai:e  anly  five 
one-way  trips  per  month — even  thou«ii 
existin;?  specialized  services  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  demand  ir. 
spite  of  demand-limiting  restrictions. 

CBO  estimates  of  cost  for  specialized 
service  provide  onlv  1.654  vehicles,  or 
33  vehicles  per  State  or  6  vehicles  for 
each  metropolitan  area.  As  an  indication 
of  the  in  tdequacy  of  that  amount  of 
service,  studies  show  that  100  ^ans  would 
be  needed  to  serve  Santa  Clara  Coiuity. 
Calif  alone  More  than  one-fourth  of 
CBO's  e.stimate  for  the  enure  country 
.vnuld  be  needeo  to  serve  the  area  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles. 

The  ■  ans  now  in  use  in  Baltim.ore, 
about  one-half  of  CEO's  provision  for  the 
state  of  Maryland,  are  .still  not  able  to 
meet  demand,  and  face  daily  complrdnts 
from  stranded  handicapped  riders.  It  is 
clear  that  truly  comparable  serv'ce  using 
only  ijaiatransit.  would,  as  a  national 
approach,  be  imaffordable. 

The  House  is  now  considering  a  cc^m- 
promise  on  this  Lssue  that  would  allow 
paratransit  in  lieu  of  accessible  mainline 
.service  or  in  combination  with  it  in  com- 
munities choosing  thi".  approach.  I  hope 
there  would  not  be  many  communities 
which  would  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  handicapped  citizens  solely  with 
paratransit.  I,  frankly,  believe  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  cost  of  paratran.sit 
service  which  meets  comparability  stand- 
ards will  eventually  disuade  communi- 
ties from  relying  extensively  upon  !t. 


The  Howard  substitute  would  -lOi  over- 
ride   the    present    DOf    regulations.    It 
would.   howe\er,   allow    communities   to 
present  an  alternative  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  DOT  for  approval.  Crucial  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  plar*  would  be  the 
assurance  that  ro  handicapped  :->erson 
who  cannot  reasonably  use  one  or  more 
modes    of    mass    transportation    service 
available  to  the  general  public  is  denied 
effective    transportation    services.    This 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  not  ap- 
ijrove  a  rilan  unless  sufficient  capacity 
exists,  if  service  is  to  be  provided  through 
paratransit  vehicles,  to  assure  effective 
service.  As  lack  of  capacity  has  been  a 
primary  source  of  deficiencies  in  present 
paratransit  .systems,  aeficienries  such  as 
long  waiting  liits  for  .service,  we  must  ex- 
iiect  the  Secretary  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  thia  aspect  of  a  recipient  s  plan. 
Another  important  provision   ot    the 
Howard   substitute   is   the  requirement 
'.hat  transportation  for  handicapped  per- 
sons ce  provided  service  'Aith  trip  time 
and  transfer  frequency  reasonably  com- 
paraOie,  to  t!ie  extent  operationally  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amount  of  time  and  trans- 
fer frequency  such  trip  woiUd  require  if 
taken  en  the  transit  system  serving  the 
general  puolic.  It  is  generaih'  recognized 
that  it  would  be  iiifea.'-iijle  to  provide  a 
trip  tin.e  as  siiort  on  paratransit  vans  or 
by  b'js  as  v,oiild  usually  be  possible  by 
rapid  rail.  As  not  all  rail  s>  stems  under 
the  Howard  substitute  are  required  to  be 
made  accessioie,  there  may  be  instances 
in  vviiich  the  reasonably  comparable  tnp 
tune  is  1101    opei  ationaliv   practicable.' 
We  mu:>t  e.spcct,  however,   n  order  to 
overcome  tiiLs  iiiherentiy  discrlmiriatory 
situation,  that  efforts  must  be  made  to 
provide  the  laast  rapid  service  possible 
to  tho.ie  iiandicappea  persons  who  would 
•ase  the  rail  sci  Vice  if  u  were  accessible. 
Among  the  ie;  sibie  alternatives  would  be 
C'xpicsi   bu»  .service  on   aioessiole  ma.ss 
trauiporiation  buses  and  express  service 
on  paiatraiisit  vaiL';.  An  accessible  bus 
corridor  should  not  be  deemed  a  sufl&- 
cient  substitute  for  rail  imless  100  per- 
cent of  the  tuies  along  the  corridor  are 
acctssicl'  Even  "f  100-perceat  accessible 
Mis  servict  is  prcvioed  along  such  a  rail 
corridor,  however,  the  service  would  no' 
be  sufacient  to  overcome  the  discnniiaa- 
;ory  trip  time  unle.ss  reasonably  tlmeiy 
and  direct,  as  would  be  possible  through 
e.ipress  service  on  buses  or  paratransit 
vans. 

It  should  be  clear  that  "of>erational- 
ly  oracticalde  '  has  no  meaning  other 
than  the  abovi  with.n  the  conteM  o:  the 
propo£fa  amendment  ar.d  co'did  noi,  be 
interpreted  to  allow  dela.vs  caused  by 
operators  attcmptins  to  keep  paratransit 
vans  full  The  i:.;ter  interpretation  would 
c'early  'iolate  the  mandated  effe:iive 
service  criteria  for  plan  approval. 

I  would  mention  oae  oih'.r  aspect  of 
the  Howard  substitute  that  is  critical  to 
its  providing  nondiscrimiratory  sex  vice, 
the  requirement  that  --ervice  be  providet< 
without  regard  to  trip  purpase  Tlie  cur- 
rent practice  of  recuiring  .nanaicapped 
perso'is  '0  reveal  the  purpose  of  their  in- 
tended ti:.  1^  perhaps  the  most  offensive 
part  of  pre.sent  paratransit  service,  and 
is  surelv  something  that  each  of  us  would 
find  an  outrageous  invasion  of  privacy. 
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To  piiii  e,  as  Mr  Clfveland  suggesis.  a 
priority  on  tnw  lor  medical  purpose> 
would  build  .nto  the  sysicin  tne  neressity 
to  inquire  about  trip  purpose  and  would 
allow  discrimination  against  tnose  who 
may  need  just  as  urgfnlly  to  get  to  work 
or  to  go  to  school.  Priority  for  medical 
trip  purpose  would  perpetuate  tlie  mis- 
taken idea  th;it  disabled  people  are 
primarily  sick  people  rather  than  pri- 
marily otherwisr  normal  people  who  need 
normal  access  to  society. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  with  j  urLsdiction 
over  the  Eehabilitation  Act  anc*  section 
504,  I  am  committM  to  making  section 
504  vnrk  for  the  benept  of  all  handi- 
capped per-ions  in  this  countn-  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  couniry  i*%c\f  It  i.<>. 
perhaps,  unreasonable  to  eypert  local 
tran.'it  agencies,  p.irticularlv  where  they 
con.stantly  fight  deficits,  to  sec  'rnnspor- 
tation  needs  in  contexts  as  b-nad  as  we  in 
Congress  must  sCi-  them  But  we  in  Con- 
gress do  have  the  respnnsibihtv  to  -ee 
long-term  investments  in  tran.sportatior 
in  the  context  of  our  Nation's  needs  for 
the  future.  The  Nation  does  need  to  make 
a  long-term  commitment  n<  mass  trans- 
portation that  includes  the  handicapped 
We  must  face  that  responsibility  now.  or 
we  will  surely  regret  our  f  sihire  to  do  so 
in   the  future. 

Mr.  PETRI  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chamnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Now  Hampshire  it  is  crucial  for  all 
Members  and  for  the  American  people, 
to  understp.nd  that  this  i.^  actuaiiy  a  pro- 
handicapned  amendment  It  provides  a 
mandate  for  serving  the  real  trar.sport-i- 
lion  needs  ot  the  handicapped 

Mr  Clevel.xno  has  descrbtd  the  short- 
comings of  the  Howard  substitute  ex- 
tremely well  I  would  like  to  underscore 
one  point  The  invitations  to  luiraiion 
implicit  in  tlic  Howard  substitute  lan- 
guage will  leave  ur  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  sectio'i  f>04  regula- 
tions while  court  suits  are  pending.  The 
section  504  regulations,  a:;  local  transit 
system  managers  know  all  too  well,  die 
tate  lift-equippet;  buses  and  subwav  ele- 
vators for  transit  systems  Because 
transit  sy.stems  are  m.Tni.ged  and  oper- 
ated by  local  povernment.^  each  systeni 
must  be  tailored  to  respond  to  the  need? 
of  the  handicapped  j)er.son.>  in  its  aren 
For  this  rea.son,  i  sfongly  support  ihr 
local  option  that  is  central  to  the  oendim 
Cleveland  amendment. 

The  issue  we  should  be  addressing  is 
the  most  elTective  way  to  make  trau.^por- 
talion  services  available  to  the  maximum 
number  of  handicapoed  persons  Tlie 
Congressional  Budcct  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  6  5  percent  of  wheelchair 
users  and  other  severely  disabled  people 
would  take  advantage  of  life-cquipped 
buses  and  other  modes  of  'accessible  ■ 
transportation  as  dictated  hv  the  s-ction 
504  regulations  Alternative  transporta- 
tion plans  would  increase  the  number  of 
handicapped  people  who  can  travel  more 
often  by  fivefold. 

The  experience  of  Milwaukee  is  a  use- 
ful example    Since  .'\pril   1979.  the  city 


uii-s  jiad  lili -iquipped  Duses  in  operation. 
Of  40  major  bus  routes  in  the  city.  17 
a-e  served  by  lift-€>quipped  buses  During 
nonrush  hours,  every  bus  on  these  17 
routes  is  lift -equipped,  and  dunnu  peak 
hours  of  demand  unequipped  buses  pro- 
vide the  additional  needed  service 
Handicapped  people  have  been  taking  an 
average  ol  2  rides  per  day  on  the  liit- 
e  uipped  buses,  that  is.  1  round  i.ri|j 
eacn  day  among  these  17  bus  routes. 
This  adds  up  to  60  r;des  each  month, 
taken  by  3  or  4  people,  accoi'dim: 
to  the  transit  system's  managing  di- 
rector. 

Since  June  1978.  the  city  has  been  op- 
erating a  'User-side  sub.sidy  service"  for 
tlie  iiandicapped.  Quite  simply,  a  handi- 
capped person  with  a  carcl  from  the  citv 
tran.sit  authority  pays  $1  for  a  ride  in 
a  taxi  or  van  The  city  will  pay  up  to  S"^ 
of  the  remaininy  cost  of  a  taxi  ride  ana 
up  to  $10  of  the  remaining  cost  of  a  van 
ride.  Initially  this  service  was  available 
only  to  people  in  wheelchairs,  but  it  has 
since  been  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
blind,  people  on  crutches,  and  tho.se  with 
other  types  of  disabilities  This  service  is 
providing  an  average  of  10.000  rides  per 
month. 

The  choice  available  to  Milwaukee's 
handicapped  community  speaks  volumes 
about  the  comparative  merit  of  lift- 
equippea  buses,  which  fall  into  the  bu- 
reaucracy's piueon-holed  definition  oJ 
"accessible  transportation  sei-vices."  and 
fie  alternative  service  pro\ided  by  taxis 
and  vans  and  subsuhzed  by  public  funds 
The  latter  is  offered  portal  to  portal  w  ith 
J4  hours  or  less  notice.  The  city  bus 
routes  are  half-a-mile  apart  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  handicapped  people  to  ma- 
neuver througti  tne  .streets,  .some  witliout 
.sidewalks,  some  witii  curbs,  and  in  Mil- 
waukee, for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  all 
covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

The  relative  costs  of  these  iwo  ap- 
proaches warrant  some  attention  Mil- 
waukee has  spent  over  $1  million  a  year 
on  the  taxi-and-van  service  for  approxi- 
mately i2o.000  rides.  The  city  has  bought 
250  lift-equippeci  buses  over  the  past  2 
years  to  the  tune  of  $2.75  million  On 
top  of  that  investment,  it  is  paying  $2,000 
per  year  per  lift  for  maintenance  costs— 
a  whopping  $500,000  a  year  just  to  keep 
these  lifts  m  operation  Even  the  most 
elementary  cost  benefit  analysis  tells  us 
that  the  taxi-and-van  .system  is  more  ef- 
fective Capital  costb  aside  each  lift- 
equipped  bus  ride  costs  $l.iOO  The  al- 
ternative costi  $7  to  $10  a  ride  in  a  taxi 
or  a  van. 

The  exorbitant  cost  per  ride  on  lift- 
equipped  bu.'es  in  Milwaukee  reflects  *he 
u\erwhelmin';  preference  of  the  handi- 
capped for  the  alternative  system.  Thi'. 
is  a  good  indication  c.  what  "acce-ssi- 
billty"  means  lo  the  handicapped  I 
might  note  that  under  the  Cleveland 
amendment,  localities  may  continue  to 
opt  for  lift-equipped  buses  and  other 
transportation  modes  that  currently 
meet  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
section  504  definition  of  "accessibility  ' 
But  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  see  that 
each  of  the  40  waiver  applications  re- 
questing an  exemption  from  the  .section 
504  regulations,  Included  statements  of 


support  from  handicapped  groups.  It  is 
only  disappointiiiM  that  the  Department 
chose  to  deny  all  40  of  these  requests 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  recti- 
fy tins  situation  by  amending  the  How- 
ard substitute  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cleveland.  I  urge  support  ol  the  pend- 
mg  amendment. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i,entleman  yield'? 

Mr  PETRI  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr  Roth  I 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
mark.s  of  the  gentleman.  I  agree  w  ith  the 
statistics  tJie  gentleman  has  submitted. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  ior  the 
Cleveland  amendmem  to  i-he  Surface 
Transportation  Act.  particularly  oecause 
ot  Its  provisions  allowing  local  communi- 
ties to  establish  their  own  transijortatun 
programs  lor  our  Nation's  handicapped 
'itizens. 

Recently,  the  city  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
spent  $140,000  on  wheelchair  lifts  for 
City  buses  These  lilts  wjil  serve  only  nine 
people  HI  Appleton.  Ai.cording  to  the 
Washington  Star,  in  Washington,  DC. 
only  eight  people  in  wheelchairs  are  dailj 
using  the  Metrobos  fleet  rigged  with 
special  lifus. 

What  is  evident  from  these  tacts  is  that 
'here  are  allernativei.  to  Uie  costly  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In.stead  of  mandating 
regulations  to  our  iocai  communities,  we 
should  allow  them  'o  initiate  special  pro- 
grams to  meet  certain  goals  In  most 
cases  the  local  governments  are  able  to 
establish  more  productive  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  And  of- 
ten local  pride  in  a  city-initia'.ed  program 
helps  build  a  better,  more  Cxficient  and 
useful  service  than  can  ever  be  devised 
by  a  Federal  agency 

The  endeavors  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  regardint;  this  measure 
will  give  our  local  communities  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  handicapped  at  the  maximum  lienefit 
of  all  people  through  the  establishment 
ot  local  programs. 

Federal  requirements  do  not  guarantee 
the  success  of  community  programs.  It  is 
the  effort.;  of  our  local  citizens  that  will 
determine  their  outcome  And  it  is  the 
citizens  who  should  have  maximum  in- 
put into  the  building  of  pro«rams  that 
will  benefit  their  communitv 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimou.";  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  any  amendments 
tliereto  clasc  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers standing  at  the  time  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  v.a.^  ai^reed  to  will  b».- 
recognised  for  I'j  minutes  each. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Howard 
.vnelded  his  tlnie  lo  Mr.  Mii.i.eb  of  Culi- 
lornia' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempo!  e  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  'Mr.  Miller)  . 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ruse  in  opposition  to  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  whicli  would  clearly 
deny  the  35  million  handicapped  individ- 
uals in  this  country  even  the  ■separate 
but  equal"  access  to  public  transporta- 
tion which  IS  puriwrtcdly  bcm^;  offered 
them  today. 

Let  us  look  more  carefully  at  vvliat  we 
are  doing  here  today,  and  who  will  be 
affected  by  our  actions.  First,  who  are  we 
really  talking  about ''  There  are  cur- 
rently 35  million  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans, growing  to  approximately  ,^0  mil- 
lion after  the  turn  of  the  21st  century 
Handicapped  Americans  by  the  year  2000 
will  probably  compri.se  more  people  than 
currently  live  in  the  11  largest  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  this  country. 

The  number  of  elderly  people  in  the 
Nation  is  also  growing  steadily,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  it 
will  possibly  double  over  the  next  three 
or  four  decades.  While  not  all  disabled 
or  elderly  people  are  handicapped  m  the 
use  of  public  transportation  systems,  a 
substantial  portion  are  now.  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  this  number  to 
increase  substantially. 

CBO  estimates  that  approximately  13  4 
million  people  are  currently  ■transporta- 
tion handicapped."  7.4  million  of  whom 
live  in  cities  which  now  have  public 
transit.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
group,  considerably  higher  than  that 
estimated  by  the  CBO.  experiences  more 
than  average  difficulty  in  using  public 
transportation  While  many  of  you  have 
relied  on  CBO's  calculations  of  the  de- 
mand for  public  transportation  amony 
this  group,  their  estimates  are  seriously 
flawed  and  ba.sed  on  false  assumptions- 
fashioned  to  enhance  the  mistaken  prop- 
osition that  achieving  accessioility  to 
mass  transportation,  even  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  is  dramatically  more 
costly  than  so-called  separated  but  equal 
transportation  provided  through  para- 
transit. 

The  CBO  study's  demand  estimate  is 
based  on  the  1978  "national  survey  of 
transportation  handicapped  people."  pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. DOT'S  study  generated  two  demand 
projections.  However.  CBO  s  study  took 
the  lower  of  these  demand  projections 
and  cut  it  in  half,  based  on  current  rider- 
ship  by  the  disabled  of  existing  door-to- 
door  .service  and  accessible  mainline 
transit. 

Assuming  that  demand  vul!  be  one- 
half  lower,  based  on  exist ln^'  ndership. 
IS  a  false  assumption,  for  three  reasons 
First,  ridership  by  the  disabled  of  exi.st- 
ing  special  services  is  severely  restricted 
by  eligibility  criteria,  trip  purpose,  hours 
of  service,  and  geographic  destination 

Second,  use  by  the  disabled  of  cur- 
rently accessible  mainline  services  Ls  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  all  such  serv- 
ices provide  only  partial  accessibility 
to  the  city  they  serve.  The  B.ART  sub- 
way in  San  Francisco  is  a  small  system, 
serving  only  a  portion  of  the  metropoli- 
tan region,  and  few  accessible  buses 
feed  into  it.  The  Metro  subway  system 
in  Washington,  DC.  is  only  one-third 
complete,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the   buses    in    that    city    are    accessible 


Tne  lad  that  the  CBO  study  based  its 
demand  on  current  ndership  of  only 
partially  ai  cessible  systems  is  a  false  as- 
.susnption 

Third.  CBO's  demand  projections, 
ba.sed  either  on  existing  special  service 
or  accessible  mainline  ndership,  are 
l.ilsc  because  such  services  operate  m  an 
essentially  macc^.ssible  environment. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  as  barriers  m 
otlier  prot;rams  and  services  affected  by 
section  504  are  removed,  demand  for  ac- 
cessible mass  transit  .service  will  in- 
crease 

What  happens  now  to  the  millions  of 
Iiandicapped  and  elderly  individuals 
witliout  the  ability  to  use  public  irans- 
l.ortation''  Most  ol  them  do  not  hold 
jobs,  because  they  cannot  get  to  them 
Most  of  them  spend  lots  of  time  in  then 
own  homes  because  they  must  plan  days 
in  advance  just  to  make  even  a  routine 
outing.  But  most  of  them  are  struggling, 
lusl  as  you  and  I  are,  and  just  as  our 
lamilies  are,  to  fulfill  themselves  and 
l.articipatc  in  their  communities  as  pro- 
ductive, hard-working  and  taxpaying 
citizens. 

And  it  IS  Congress  which  give  them 
ttie  hope- m  fact  the  lifeline — to  live 
;ii  the  niainstrcam  of  this  bountiful 
Nation,  and  to  contribute  to  its  growth 
and  development  Congress  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed  its  belief  m  the  civil 
rights  of  disabled  individuals  by  over- 
riding two  vetoes  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  groups 
representing  handicapped  and  elderly 
people  support  the  Cleveland  amend- 
nient  wtucli  would  gut  their  right  to  u.-e 
public  transportation,  and  to  recene  the 
transportation  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  live  m  the  mainstream. 

It  IS  suggested  that  the  Clevelanc 
amendment  is  .somehow  a  prohantii- 
capped  amendment  Let  us  examine  more 
carefully  who  are  the  so-called  handi- 
capped groups"  who  support  the  com- 
promi.se  amendments  Do  these  groups 
represent  a  national  constituency?  The 
answer  is  an  absolute  "no  ""  Of  the  50  so- 
called  "handicapped  groups."  careful 
scrutiny  reveals  that  they  represent  only 
26  communities,  and  only  one  statewide 
organization  is  listed. 

.^nd  who  are  the  groups  objecting 
strenuously  to  the  alleged  "Iocai  option" 
approach — those  whom  Mr  Clfvf.l.'^nd 
has  dubbed  ■■small,  strident,  self-serving 
special  interest  groups  representing  no 
one  but   themselves'  '' 

Let  me  tell  you  who  they  are.  and  who 
they  represent.  They  number  over  115 
organizations  representing  14  million 
elderly  and  handicapped  individuals 
throughout  the  country  They  come  from 
State  organizations  from  Hawaii  to 
Maine,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota— 32 
States  in  all  They  come  from  nearly  20 
national  organizations  representing 
every  affected  disabilit>  group,  and 
those  who  provide  essential  services  to 
disabled  and  elderly  individuals.  They 
are  grouiis  like: 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America: 
Goodwill  Industries  of  .'Vmerica ; 
The  National  A.5sociation  of  Retarded 
Citizens; 


The   National   Multiple   Sclerosis   So- 
ciety. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society, 
The  National  Rehabilitation  .'Associa- 
tion and  the  .Association  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Facilities. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind , 
The  Council  of  State  Administrators 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
largest  cross-handicap  coalition  m  the 
country — itself  representing  90  local  anc 
State  organizations — the  American  Co- 
alition of  Citizens  with  Disabilities, 

This  IS  hardly  what  I  would  call  "small, 
strident,  self-serving  special  interest 
groups  representing  no  one  but  them- 
selves "  The  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
calls  his  solution  the  result  "of  an  exer- 
ci.se  m  oversight  all  too  rare  m  this  body." 
But  the  so-called  oversight  or  this  i.ssue 
of  m.obility  for  the  handicapped  ov.  put}- 
lic  transportation  was  not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  balanced  or  objecti\e  No 
organized  groups  or  representatives  of 
the  handicapped  were  given  any  oppor- 
tunit\  m  this  Congress  to  testify  on  the 
handicapi->ed  transportation  issue  dunr.g 
the  committees  deliberations  on  H,R 
6714  Not  one  m.ember  of  this  vast  array 
of  organizations  was  consult.ed  when  the 
Cleveland  amendment  was  added  after 
the  hearings  were  held. 

Why  do  these  groups  unanimously  op- 
pose the  approach  which  some  of  my  col- 
leagues tout  as  '■local  option  '  Becau.se 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  '  Mrs. 
Chisholm  '  has  so  eloquently  stated,  in 
most  communities  ■'local  option  has  and 
will  continue  to  mean  "no  option"  for 
millions  of  disabled  and  elderly  citizens. 
Even  the  most  recent  amendment 
printed  m  the  Recofd  on  Fnday  Novem- 
t>er  21.  and  which  some  may  consider  a 
compromise  would  ?uarant«*.  at  best, 
highly  inequitabJe  transportation  service 
lo  iiandicapped  and  -enior  citizens — and 
Mrtually  no  trarsportation  semce  at  all 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 

This  proj>osed  amendment  drops  any 
pretense  oi  concern  aoout  pro\idmg 
transportation  for  the  aisabled  m  this 
country  c\en  remotely  comparable  to 
that  afforded  able-bodied  Americans 
For  this  amendment  does  not  even  re- 
quire public  transit  authorities  to  insure 
that  all  ixrsons  who  need  ser\ice  will  re- 
ceive It,  or  that  the  service  even  meet  a 
test  ol  effective, less- 

On  the  basis  of  this  amendment,  one 
w  ould  oresume  that  disabled  citizens  and 
citizens  over  65  should  not  e\en  ask  for 
service  with  less  than  a  24-hour  response 
time.  But  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  your 
own  day-to-day  activities 

How  often  do  you  know  24  hours  m 
advance  when  you  need  to  go  to  the 
supermarket  because  you  have  run  out 
cf  milk'' 

How  man;,  oi  you  know  24  hours  in 
advance  o;'  e\'ery  meetmg  you  must  at- 
tend' 

How  man\  of  you  know  24  hours  m 
advance  exactly  how  long  you  will  stay 
at  work  on  any  given  day' 

And,  how  many  of  you  know  24  hours 
in  advance  whether  you  will  need  to  see 
a  doctor? 

The  point  is  this :  To  adopt  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  is  to  tell  the  handi- 
capped that  they  must  participate  in  our 
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MMictv  on  u  separate  and  not  equal  basis. 
Somebody  talked  about  the  landslide 
election.  How  are  the  13  million  trans- 
portation handicapped  |)eople  in  this 
country  going  to  get  to  the  polls  when 
they  tell  them  they  will  try  to  get  there 
v<.Tthin  the  next  24  hours?  We  try  to  get 
these  people  employed  but  one  medical 
appointment  can  bump  them  from  get- 
ting to  Iheir  jobs.  When  they  seek  em- 
ployment they  must  tell  Iheii  employers 
they  do  not  know  if  they  can  get  to  work 
everyday  because  somebody  might  bump 
them  from  their  ride.  The  only  criteria 
is  that  the  bus  show  up  within  24  hours. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  find  out  that 
you  have  angered  a  tremendous  con- 
stituency out  there,  a  con-^tituency  that 
this  Congress  has  committed  itself  to  and 
to  which  it  has  reaffirmed  that  commit- 
ment '.ime  and  again  to  providing  a 
mainstream  life  in  our  fociety.  Now. 
.should  the  Cleveland  amendment  come 
about,  we  are  taking  a  major  step  back- 
ward, we  are  takinq:  thes<.  people  and 
thrusting  them  into  a  mode  of  transpor- 
tation that  would  be  totally  unacceptable 
to  any  Member  of  this  House  under  any 
conditions. 

a  1730 

I  would  just  like  you  to  ask  yourself, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  paralyzed'  How- 
would  you  like  to  be  handicapped  and 
tiow  would  you  like  to  go  to  an  employer 
and  tell  them  you  have  a  skill.  Let  us  as- 
sume you  can  do  computer  keylx)ard.  and 
the  employer  says.  "I  will  hire  you." 

You  say.  'Well,  there  i.s  one  problem. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  can  get  to  work  every- 
day, because  I  do  not  know  if  the  bus 
will  stop.  I  do  not  know  if  the  van  will 
show  up." 

How  would  you  like  that  to  be  the  con- 
dition under  which  you  have  to  go  m  for 
an  interview' 

How  would  you  like  to  tell  a  friend  that 
vou  would  like  to  have  a  date  but  you 
have  got  to  have  24  hours  notice  and  you 
hope  the  bus  can  show  up  then'  The 
show  starts  at  7:10.  You  do  not  have  a 
date. 

So  far,  we  have  taken  care  of  your  job 
r.nd  your  .social  life. 

What  about  the  doctor?  Do  not  forget. 
they  are  going  to  crive  priority  to  medical 
appointments,  but  they  have  to  show  up 
within  24  hours.  I  hope  the  hemorrhag- 
ing is  not  too  serious  .so  they  can  give 
vou  pnority.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  says  this  service  shall 
be  effective  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Cleveland  amendment  that  says  it  .shall 
serve  all  the  handicapped  who  are  in 
that  community.  It  simply  .says,  we  will 
[irovide  some  method  of  transportation, 
and  we  will  try  to  show  up  within  24 
hours. 

I  just  ask  the  gentleman,  for  him  and 
for  hLs  family,  how  would  he  like  to  live 
in  a  society  under  those  constraints, 
where  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  house 
without  24  hours'  notice,  he  could  not 
guarantee  his  employer  that  he  could 
show  up  everyday,  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee his  doctor  he  could  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. And  worst  of  all,  let  us  assume 
you  are  so  severely  handicapped  that 
you  must  have  an  attendant  Under  the 
Cleveland  amendment,  you  are  not  even 
guaranteed  tliat  your  attendant  can  ride 


with  you.  Somebody  can  gel  you  on  the 
bus.  but  when  you  get  off  at  the  other 
end,  you  cannot  go  anywhere  because 
your  attendant  is  not  there 

This  so-called  local  option  Cleveland 
amendment  does  not  guarantee  trans- 
portation services  to  any  handicapped 
individual  regardless  of  the  purpose  of 
the  trip.  Let  me  give  you  an  example:  if 
a  disabled  student  is  relying  on  a  local 
paratransit  system  to  take  her  to  the 
nearby  community  college,  and  another 
disabled  individual's  trip  purpose  is 
'medical, '  the  person  going  to  school 
could  be  out  of  luck  that  day  Or  perhaps 
the  first  individual  uses  the  paratransit 
system  to  go  to  work  everyday.  Well,  in 
that  case,  he  might  just  lose  a  day  s  pay. 

But  requiring  the  handicapped  rider 
to  tell  why  he  needs  to  go  somewhere  is 
standard  procedure  for  current  para- 
transit systems.  Many  of  these  existing 
systems  refuse  to  make  trips  which  they 
determine  are  "nonessential."  Is  that 
how  we  hope  to  increase  the  mobility 
and  the  choices  for  disabled  adults  in  this 
society — by  setting  arbitrary  limits  on 
their  choices  and  decisions  about  day-to- 
day activities,  or  by  removing  their  liveli- 
hood because  of  others'  unpredictable.  If 
no  less  deserving,  needs? 

I  thought  this  was  the  Congress  that 
wants  to  "get  the  Federal  Government 
off  our  backs."  to  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  interfering  in  the  lives  of 
families,  from  intervening  in  the  per- 
sonal decifiionmaking  of  individual  citi- 
zens and  their  choaces  about  how  to  lead 
their  lives.  But  I  guess  not  off  the  backs 
of  the  disabled  and  elderly. 

Existing  paratransit  systems  are  cur- 
rently plagued  by  very  long  waiting  lists. 
Because  the  capacity  of  local  paratransit 
systems  is  so  low,  and  relatively  in- 
efficient, the  average  number  of  riders 
in  a  vehicle  is  extremely  low — approxi- 
mately 1.3  riders  in  a  vehicle — despite 
the  demand 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  not  require  local  transit  au- 
thorities to  insure  that  sufficient  para- 
transit capacity  exists  to  prevent  long 
waiting  lists  for  service  The  amendment 
before  us  would  not  even  cause  some  lo- 
cal transit  authorities  to  improve  the  in- 
adequate paratransit  system  they  cur- 
rently operate. 

This  amendment,  further,  makes  no 
pretense  that  local  transit  authorities 
should  consult  with  those  who  need  their 
se''vices  when  developing  an  alfemative 
public  transportation  system.  For  the 
amendment  eliminates  the  requirement 
for  consultation  with  all  handicapped 
persons  in  the  service  area — prefering  to 
limit  consultation  only  to  those  for  whom 
paratransit  is  actually  provided. 

I  have  seen,  however,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, just  how  possible  and  construc- 
tive, a  widespread  consultation  process 
can  be.  Representatives  of  both  disabled 
and  elderly  people  in  the  area  I  represent 
have  been  participating  actively  in  plan- 
ning Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transits 
accessibility  program.  An  active  commit- 
tee of  consumers  works  closely  with  the 
planning  department,  the  marketing  de- 
partment, and  the  training  department 
of  AC  Transit.  And  AC  Transit  expects 
to  have  50  percent  of  its  bus  fleet  accessi- 
ble by  1982 


This  Ls  an  excellent  example  of  how  a 
public  agency  can  work  with  the  com- 
munity in  a  mutually  tjenetinal  way  to 
make  its  accessibility  program  .most  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  who  will  use  it 

Furthermore,  the  amencimenl  does  not 
even  assert  that  metropolitan  planning 
organizations  should  participate  in  the 
consultation  process.  One  of  the  major 
benefits  of  public  transit  is  that  it  enables 
our  citizens  to  cross  local  jurisdictions 
with  a  minimum  of  burden.  To  assure 
this,  planners  from  throughout  a  metro- 
politan area — not  just  those  in  a  central 
city  or  a  single  suburban  jurisdiction, 
need  to  get  together  to  determine  what 
transportation  patterns  would  be  most 
responsive.  But  requiring  such  participa- 
tion IS  apparently  considered  a  mistrast 
of  local  government. 

There  are  many  other  deficiencies  of 
this  proposed  amendment  which  would 
enable  local  government  to  avert  its  gaze 
from  the  responsibility  of  providing  pub- 
lic transportation  to  all  its  citizens  with- 
out regard  to  disability  or  age. 

Despite  demonstrable  evidence  that 
communities  will  find  it  efficient  and  rel- 
atively inexpensive  to  make  fixed  rail 
facilities  accessible  when  replacement, 
major  alteration  or  renovation  is  in  proc- 
ess, the  amendment  under  consideration 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  ac- 
cessibility under  those  circumstances. 

Similarly,  the  amendment  eliminates 
the  necessity  to  make  new  construction 
or  extension  of  waterbome  systems 
accessible.  And  finally,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  various 
methods  of  recourse  for  the  disabled  even 
if  service  to  them  continued  to  be  inac- 
cessible. Not  only  does  the  amendment 
bar  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  from 
taking  all  but  the  most  drastic  adminis- 
trative action — withholding  of  some 
funds — even  if  it  is  clear  that  the  needs 
of  handicapped  individuals  are  not  being 
met.  but  It  eliminates  the  right  of  these 
individuals  to  have  their  grievances  ad- 
dressed in  a  court  of  law. 

This  amendment  is  the  ultimate 
cruelty  that  this  Congress  can  inflict  on 
millions  of  handicapped  people  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  years 
of  promises  by  this  Congress  to  ihe 
handicapped  community,  which  relies  on 
our  good  word.  This  amendment  must  be 
defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Shumway)  . 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Cleveland 
amendment  to  the  Howard  substitute  for 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1980. 

Like  most  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  these  past  2 
years  by  local  officials,  small  business- 
men, and  average  citizens  to  do  some- 
thing to  ease  the  expensive  and  frustrat- 
ing burden  of  excessive  Federal  regula- 
tion. In  no  instance  has  this  frustration 
been  made  more  apparent  than  in  the 
efforts  of  Stockton,  Calif. — the  largest 
city  in  my  district — to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  as  mandated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

As  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  DOT  rules,  if  not  modified, 
will  require  transit  systems  to  equip  all 
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buses  with  lifts  for  wheelchairs,  to  m- 
stall  elevators  in  underground  and  above- 
ground  rail  stations,  and  to  modify  rail 
cars  to  accommodate  wheelchairs  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  program,  as  now 
conceived,  could  cost  as  much  as  $6.8 
billion  over  the  next  30  years.  Unfortu- 
nately there  can  be  no  assurance  that, 
under  DOT  requirements,  the  needs  of 
most  handicapped  individuals  will  be  ef- 
fectively served.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  in  fact,  has  estimated  that 
as  few  as  7  percent  of  the  handicapped 
population  would  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  grossly  expensive 
section  504  requirements  make  no  sense — 
especially  when  it  can  be  conclusively 
shown  that  alternate  approaches,  tail- 
ored to  the  unique  needs  of  individual 
communities,  would  cost  less  and  help 
more  people.  The  Cleveland  amendment 
is  based  on  a  recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental fact,  and  allows  for  "local  op- 
tions" in  dealing  with  local  problems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  situation  as 
experienced  by  the  Stockton  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  District  <  SMTD ' .  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  SMTD  chairman: 

Tlie  504  regvilation  edict  by  the  Secretar>' 
of  Transportation  seem.s  to  me  anotlier  un- 
necessary and  flagrant  waste  of  public  dol- 
lars .  We  in  Stockton  iiave  tiie  best 
handicapped  service  In  tlie  state  a.s  testified 
to  by  the  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
California  Association  of  Physically  Handi- 
capped In  addition,  our  cost  per  ride  Ls  well 
below  the  average — $8.76  versus,  for  ex- 
ample, Kansas  City  at  $16. 

With  the  implementation  of  all  coaches 
being  accessible  to  non-ambulatory  person- 
nel (necessitating  lifts  on  the  coaches),  op- 
erating cost"*  will,  as  you  can  Imagine,  es- 
calate beyond  belief — that  is  if  the  handi- 
capped community  chooses  to  use  them  But 
whether  they  do  or  not,  the  capital  outlay 
alone  in  purchasing  this  equipment  will  be 
staggering. 

In  the  case  of  Stockton,  is  it  good 
public  policy  to  force  the  "Dial-a-Ride" 
program,  which  has  effectively  served 
the  local  handicapped  community,  out 
of  existence?  I  think  not.  Yet  this  will 
be  the  case  if  the  Cleveland  amendment 
is  not  adopted. 

The  Cleveland  amendment  in  no  way 
implies  a  lessening  of  our  commitment 
to  providing  adequate  transportation 
for  the  handicapped  Rattier,  by  recog- 
nizing the  demonstrable  advantages  of 
differing  means  of  handicapped  trans- 
portation in  differing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, we  will  allow  localities  the  option  of 
developing  that  system  that  best  meets 
their  needs.  By  any  definition.  thLs  will 
assure  the  best  access  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  has  been 
raised  that  without  a  standardized  ap- 
proach, no  matter  how  expensive  and 
unwieldy,  some  communities  might  not 
provide  adequate  access  The  Cleveland 
amendment  addresses  this  i.s.suc  by  re- 
quiring direct  congressional  o\ers!f,'ht  of 
handicapped  transportation  programs 
Frankly.  I  am  a  lot  more  comfortable 
with  this  approach,  than  with  leaving 
oversight  responsibilities  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation 

Excessive  Federal  regulation  is  not 
what  is  needed  to  address  the  needs  of 


the  handicapped,  commonsense  is.  I 
therefore  urge  that  the  Cleveland 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr 
Stenholm  I  . 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  Mr.  Solomon  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr   Stenholm.  ' 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
July  31.  1980.  during  consideration  of 
H.R  7831.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  allowed  ritie.s  a  local  option  m 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  its 
handicapped  citizens  Tiie  fact  that  my 
amendment  failed  by  only  27  votes  was 
a  clear  indication  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues were  aware  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  their  cities  meeting  the  strin- 
gent requirements  of  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  Many  of  my 
colleagues  later  commented  that  they 
felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  not  because  they  disagreed 
with  its  intent,  but  because  they  felt  an 
appropriation  bill  wa.s  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  this  amendment. 

I  attempted  to  assist  Abilene,  Tex.,  in 
the  17th  Congressional  District  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  an  efficient  and  workable 
system.  I  cannot  say  enough  about  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Pail  Simon, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education,  and  his  efforts  to  help  per- 
suade the  Secretary  of  Transjxirtation  of 
the  merits  for  granting  a  v,  aiver  of  sec- 
tion 504.  Our  joint  efforts  proved  to  be 
futile 

Abilene  was  in  the  process  of  purchas- 
ing 14  city  buses  with  a  grant  from  DOT 
Under  section  504  regulations  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  the  city  was  or- 
dered to  equip  each  bus  with  a  wheel- 
chair lift  at  a  cost  of  S12.000  for  each 
lift  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  city 
has  approximately  440  miles  of  surface 
streets  with  under  5  percent  of  these 
streets  having  sidewalks  In  the  residen- 
tial areas,  le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the 
streets  have  sidewalks  on  either  side  No 
sidewalks  have  been  constructed  in  resi- 
dential areas  since  1955  and  are  now  in 
need  of  repair.  Abilene  would  have  to 
construct  836  miles  of  sidewalks  in  order 
for  the  streets  to  be  completely  accessible. 

In  1978.  .Abilene  began  a  procram  of 
constructing  sidewalks  with  special  em- 
phasis being  placed  near  clementar\ 
schools.  Some  $35,000  per  year  is  new- 
being  spent  and.  at  this  rate,  it  will  lake 
more  than  750  years  to  complete  the 
program. 

Abilene  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
implement  a  model  program  for  close 
inspection  by  the  Nation  because  of  the 
West  Texas  Rehabilitation  Center  and 
Hendricks  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  re- 
sulting numbers  of  iiandicapped  people 
living  in  the  community.  The  city  had 
offered  to  purchase  specially  equipi>eu 
vans  to  meet  these  needs  at  a  cost  of 
S15.000  to  $20.000 — depending  on  the  .siz? 
of  the  van  and  equipment.  Congressman 
Simon  sent  a  member  of  his  subcommit- 
tee staff  who  herself  was  handicapped 
and  worked  from  a  wheelchair,  to  a.sse.ss 
the  city's  problems.  Her  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  stress  that  it  was 
a  recommendation  not  made  lightly  m 


view  of  her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  handicapped,  was  to  request  a  partial 
waiver  from  the  DOT  A  combination 
service  of  vans  and  two  specially 
equipped  buses  would  allow  a  degree  of 
independence  to  the  handicapped  com- 
munity to  allow  them  lo  travel  to  the 
rehab  center,  the  hospitals,  the  malls, 
and  the  downtown  area.  The  vans  would 
have  gone  to  the  outlying  areas  of  the 
city  to  bring  them  to  the  bus  lines 

After  repeated  contacts  by  myself  and 
Congressmai'i  Simon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  as  well  as  with  his 
advisers.  I  can  only  say  that  we  met  with 
complete  indifference  to  our  request.  I  re- 
gretfully came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Department  was  insensitive  lo  the  needs 
of  the  Nations  handicapped  as  section 
503  IS  now  applied  I  support  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  as  being  a  valuable  so- 
lution of  allowing  local  option  and  com- 
monsense to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped at  a  cost  we  ail  can  afford 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"^ 

Mr  STENHOLM-  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr  HOWARD  I  would  like  to  .say  to 
the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  knows  the 
problems  his  city  had  is  what  brought 
about  the  Cleveland  amendment  and  my 
subsliUite.  So  the  only  differences  are. 
for  instance  wliere  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr  Cleveland'  says 
that  you  liave  to  tell  why  you  are  going 
on  every  trip  and  a  per.son  going  to  get 
a  medical  checkup  would  gel  a  priority 
over  someone  going  to  work 

Does  the  gentleman  find  any  problem 
with  saying  that  everybody  ought  to 
have  equal  access,  which  my  amend- 
ment has  and  his  does  not '' 

Mr  STENHOLM  I  have  no  problem 
wiih  11  ius  11  IS  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  do  have  a  problem  with  what 
we  consistently  gel  uito  when  we  pa.ss 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  regulatory  agencies  or  tlie 
bureaucrats  to  mterpret. 

Mr  HOWARD  If  the  gentleman  will 
y.cld  further.  I  would  .lust  say  thai  under 
the  Cleveland  amendment  the  bureau- 
crats are  going  to  determine  who  gets 
the  ride,  whereas  mine  has  no  bureau- 
crat involved  as  to  who  gets  the  priority. 
So  if  the  gentleman  wants  less  bureauc- 
racy, the  gentleman  ought  to  support 
my  position  Both  of  them  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  lift  on  every  bus.  It  is  just  that 
v,e  give  a  little  more  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple.  take  away  a  little  more  bureaucracy 
and  a.ssure  the  liandicapped  a  little  bit 
better  level  of  .service  than  does  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire 

Mr.  STENHOLM  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  last  statement  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  amendment 

Mr,  CLEV^ELAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  CLEVELANTD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

I  think  the  gentleman's  storv-  is  an 
interesting  one  1  want  to  remind  him 
and  my  colleagues  that  the  people  who 
wrote  the  Howard  substitute  were  his 
old  friends  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  back  in  business  in  that 
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that    of    Representative    Cleveland.    In 

fact,  the  Howard  amendment  leaves  the 

door  open  to  cities  wishing  to  develop  :i 

combination    of    accessible    and    para- 

transit  services. 

OnRinally  I  had  planned  to  ofler  an 
amendment  tn.it  would  have  permitted 
1()(  a]  transit  .i^encies  to  operate  door- 
to-door  -/an  pruk'ram.s  to  meet  the  special 


at    !iic   House  must  now 

A  fiat  AVi'  essentially  two 

uneiniinent-    neither  one 

;  ,1.  ■•  •         .  .r     accessible 

; . : '   eg  ui  pped        buses — 

!  ,:i     ohUion  to  the  prob- 

.   ::  I      ' :  ansit  service  to 

"■er,  Represerita- 

liti.i    A  1th  its  em- 

.  ixirt  ition,  resort 

III  '     'andards  of 

'■    pi.  s:ble   future 

i    r-.      ;  r;    :  r      cntS     ll 

anunuii.i lit  than 


l;ee<ls  of    tr.r   ;,,i 
ment       siinil.ir 
aniendinr!:  r   pa.- 
have    al.so    rcfj;.! 
.1 '      itsi  ■■ :       !''-;*■: 
(•(juipped     !"i.sfs 
tlfU    tiu.ses     I    ,si! 
t.ii.-.K    'it    pro'.  ;i:!;!: 
t,a:;.::.  M>i„::    .    , 
tiiniuj.:)!  ,1  lorub 
paratran.sit     >■•  . 
present  chou  e 
and   Cleveland   am 
pared    to   jiJin    }<•  ,<:'■< 
supportitiR  lt;c   }l)WA 
clear  that  wiftiout  .i   . 


;iiii  ap!,xil    Thp-  amend- 
•ii     '!!•■     [•  \or;-/,iinnsky 

eil    P',    ':,(•  S«';.,i!.v   would 
"ed    !  I.r    prui    P'ruient    Of 
etit    accessible    or    lift- 
when   a  city   purchased 
Miiue  to  believi'  that  the 
:;   trun.sport-iition   tor  the 
.. :.   bo  truly  achieved 
:  .c*:on  of  accessible  and 
:.  '       li  oAcver.  given  the 
(led  by  the  Howard 
iidments.  I  am  pre- 
isfntRtu"'   siMcN   in 
u!,  •:•  .te    It  is 
f.  ,'!:.i!,>!.ife  and 
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eflTective  enf.in  fiut  •;•  lo.-ai  >  ip"  ai:.  a  ill 
never  give  tli.sabied  (H-opie  tue  abiiiL.v  to 
hold  job.s  and  move  freely  in  society. 

TTie  Howard  amendment  i.s  not  a  per- 
ftrt  solution,  a;^  few  compromises  ever 
are.  but  it  comes  much  closer  to  main- 
tainiiiK  the  biLsic  rights  assured  to  hand- 
icapped p<'opie  by  section  504  of  the 
Rehabihtatam  Act  than  any  other  pro- 
fKxsal  likel.v  to  t>f  .ido()ted  by  the  House 
this  session  or  tiian  any  prot>osal  likely 
to  be  adopts!  liurm^;  the  97th  Congress, 
should  ihLs  lull  Pill  .111  final  passage. 

Before  di.s(  iLs.siHf'.  the  Hi>'Aar.l  pro- 
ptjsal  and  it.s  .Lssuraiue  of  the  prnt,-,  t.nn 
of  the  rights  oi  h.uuluapiH'd  penplr  to 
transportation.  1  wouhl  like  tu  .  .muncnt 
on  the  history  of  thus  i.s,su<' 

The  Rehabilit.it ion  .-Vrt  of  1973  made 
clear  Congre.-vs  i  i.nuuitment  to  the  right 
of  our  handicappetl  citi/ens   to  parlici- 


pa'e  fully  in  society.  The  keystone  of 
'i'.at  ( ommitment  was  title  V  of  the  act, 
•  ftn  described  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
■:.•■  * i.iiui,  .ip!x(i.  and  particularly  sec- 
':  :  .114  .\.',  ,'i  sought  to  assure  that 
Alien  tne  hederal  Government  provides 
funds  for  a  program,  that  program  does 
not  discriminate  against  handicapped 
persons. 

Though  clearly  within  the  American 
tradition  of  justice  for  all.  thus  was  not 
simply  a  matter  of  enacting  sentiment 
into  law  nor  could  it  be  considered  a 
purely  altruistic  act.  Along  with  our 
support  of  the  simple  equity  involved — 
and  our  consciousness,  as  Senator  Cran- 
ston recently  reminded  us,  that  none  of 
us  is  more  than  the  blink  of  an  eye  away 
from  permanent  disability — there  is 
more  than  a  little  self-interest  in  seek- 
ing to  make  productive  citizens  of  those 
who  otherwise  make  heavy  claims  upon 
our  tax  dollars  for  support. 

One  out  of  six  Americans  today  is  in 
the  category  of  "disabled"  and  an  esti- 
mated almost  $40  billion  of  the  Federal 
budget  goes  for  dLsability  benefits  pro- 
viding income  maintenance,  medical 
support  and  related  payments  By  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  approximately 
one  elderly,  chroncially  ill.  or  di.sabled 
citizen  for  every  able-bodied  person  in 
the  country  and  the  costs  of  dependency 
may  exceed  $1  trillion. 

In  contrast  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
Americans  dependent,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  currently  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disabled  Americans  eager  to 
work  the  ability  to  do  so — through  train- 
ing, provision  of  equipment  and  attend- 
ant care  when  necessary,  and  an  acces- 
sible environment — is  truly  insignificant. 
The  investment  we  make  now  in  the 
continuing  ability  of  handicapped  Amer- 
icans to  function  fully  in  society  is  one 
of  the  most  important  we  can  make 
toward  a  healthy  economy  in  the  future. 

In  1979  the  DOT  issued  final  regula- 
tions covering  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  In  part,  these  new- 
regulations  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
some  local  transit  agencies  had  taken  no 
steps  to  comply  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  These  new  regulations  re- 
quired that  all  buses  purchased  thereaf- 
ter be  equipped  with  lifts,  that  one-half 
of  the  peak  hours  bus  fleet  of  each  recip- 
ient be  lift  equipped  withm  10  years  and 
that  over  a  period  of  30  years  commuter 
rail  and  rapid  transit  make  "key  '  sta- 
tions— about  40  percent — in  their  sys- 
tems accessible  The  American  Public 
Transit  Association  fUed  suit  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations. 
When  their  efforts  failed,  attention 
turned  toward  amending  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980  and  turning 
back  the  clock  to  the  "local  option"  ap- 
proach which  had  allowed  local  transit 
operators  to  do  vi:-.  htth  ;n  providing 
transportation  services  to  the  handi- 
capped. Without  1  day  of  hearmgs  or 
the  opportunity  for  handicapped  people 
to  make  their  views  known,  and  ignor- 
ing the  decade  of  laws,  regulations,  case 
histories  and  testimony  that  led  to 
DOT'S  regulations,  the  so-called  Cleve- 
land amendment,  a  "local  option 
amendment,  was  adopted  b^    the  Publu 


Works  and  Transportation  Coimnittee  as 
section  223  of  the  Ma.ss  Ir.ir.siM.rtanon 
Act  of  1980. 

Contributing  to  efforts  to  change  the 
current  regulations  has  been  DOTs  in- 
flexible enforcement  of  them  Waivers  of 
the  rail  requirements  are  specifically  per- 
mitted under  the  legulations  and  would 
have  been  likel.v  to  have  been  used.  But 
no  specific  waiver  authority  wtus  creatrc 
for  bus  accessibility  and  the  Department 
has  refused  to  use  general  Department 
waiver  authority  on  buses,  even  in  unique 
circumstances  such  as  m  .Abilene,  Tex. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  this  in- 
flexibility has  been  a  grave  mistake.  For 
instance,  the  city  of  Omaha's  applica- 
tion for  a  waiver  was  denied  even 
though  our  local  transit  agency  has  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  provide  transpor- 
tation for  the  handicapped.  The  Metro 
Area  Transit  Agency  of  Omaha  currently 
operates  a  paratransit  service  which  has 
provided  over  133.000  one-way  trips  since 
1975  I  am  sure  that  they  will  want  to 
expand  this  service  during  the  coming 
decade  The  Howard  amendment  would 
require  them  to  expand  this  service. 

The  Howard  substitute  would  not 
override  the  present  DOT  regulations. 
It  would,  however,  allow  communities  to 
present  an  alternative  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  DOT  for  approval  Crucial  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  plan  would  be  the 
assurance  that  no  handicapped  person 
who  cannot  reasonably  use  one  or  more 
modes  of  mass  transportation  service 
available  to  the  general  public  is  denied 
effective  transportation  services  This 
would  require  tliat  the  Secretary  not 
approve  a  plan  unless  sufficient  capacity 
exists,  if  service  is  to  be  prov  idol  through 
paratransit  vehicles,  to  a  .  art  itfeclive 
serv.ce.  As  lack  of  capacity  has  been  a 
primary  source  of  deficiencies  in  present 
paratransit  systems,  deficiencies  such  as 
long  waiting  lists  for  service,  we  must 
expect  the  Secretary  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  a  recipient's 
plan 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
Howard  substitute  is  the  requirement 
that  transpK)rtation  for  handicapped 
persons  be  provided  with  trip  time  and 
transfer  frequency  reasonably  compara- 
ble, to  the  extent  operationally  practica- 
ble, to  the  amount  of  time  and  transfer 
frequency  such  trip  would  require  if 
taken  on  the  transit  system  serving  the 
general  public. 

A  third  provision  of  the  Howard  sub- 
stitute provides  that  any  new  inacces- 
sible bus  purcha.sed  with  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  possible  later  installation 
of  a  level  change  mechanism.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Howard  amendment  provides 
for  increasingly  shorter  trip  response 
time  over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unreo-soruible  to  expect 
local  transit  ai.;cn(  les  particularly 
where  they  const. mtlv  tmht  deficits,  to 
see  transportation  needs  in  contexts  as 
broad  as  we  in  Congress  must  see  them 
But  we  in  Congress  dn  h.i'.e  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  long-term  investments  in 
transportation  in  the  context  of  our  Na- 
tion's needs  for  the  future    The  Nation 
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does  need  to  make  a  long-term  commit- 
ment  to  mass  transportation   that   in- 
cludes the  handicapped.  We  must  face 
that  responsibility  nov,  or  we  will  surely 
regret  our  failure  to  do  so  m  the  future. 
•  Mr    BIAGGI.  Mr   Chairman,  on  Sep- 
tember  29.    1970.   the  House   passed  an 
amendment    I   sponsored   to  the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  providing  for 
the  first  time  that  it  be  national  pohcy 
that  mass  transportation  be  fully  access- 
ible to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  It  is 
now  10  years  later  and  we  have  tragically 
achieved  far  too  little  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing   'he    mandate    of    my    amendment. 
However,   if  we  are  to  avert  the  total 
destruction  of  this  effort— we  must  de- 
feat the  pending  Cleveland  amendment. 
Complementing  my  1970  legislation  on 
benalf  of  transportation  accessibility  for 
the  clderlv  and  disabled  was  the  1973  ap- 
proval of  section  504  ot  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  oi  1973.  Here  the 
mandate    for    full    civil    rights   for   the 
handicapped  was  made  part  of  law  for 
all    activities    and    programs    receiving 
Federal  fimd-:. 

There  is  a  certam  amount  ot  emotion 
associated  with  this  i.ssue  and  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  is  clearly  more  of  an 
emotional  response  than  a  responsible 
piece  of  les^islation.  It  is  an  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  my  amendment  as 
well  as  the  504  mandate.  What  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  provide  local 
areas  with  an  option  as  to  the  type  of 
services  they  are  willing  to  offer  their 
handicapped  citizens.  Absent  the  kind  ol 
explicit  guarantees  built  into  the  Howard 
substitute — local  option  can  also  be  con- 
strued as  a  local  option  to  do  nothing  to 
improve  transportation  accessibility  lor 
the  elderly  and  disabled. 

I  oppose  the  Cleveland  amendment  be- 
cause it  fails  to  guarantee  a  basic  level 
of  service.  I  oppose  it  ijecau.'^e  it  does  not 
insure  that  -"l!  handicapped  who  may 
need  service  can  in  fact  receive  it  I  oo- 
pose  it  because  it  imposes  -rbitrary  and 
potentially  discriminatory  priorities  m 
the  iypes  of  services  provided  I  oppose 
it  because  it  provides  far  too  weak  lan- 
guage regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
handicapped  commimity  is  to  be  con- 
."iulted  on  transportation  services. 

I  really  oppose  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment because  it  signals  a  significant 
regre-ssion  by  this  Congress  to  the 
promises  we  made  to  the  handicapped 
community  that  they  would  be  afforded 
full  accessibility  rights  to  transporta- 
tion. We  cannot  permit  this  to  be  done. 
I  support  the  Howard  substitute  lan- 
guage in  thus  area  with  nothing  resem- 
blirc  the  enihu.siasm  I  have  for  the 
other  positions  of  the  legislation  How- 
ever, we  mu-^t  be  realists  in  this  "legis- 
lation. It  is  apparent  that  the  absolute 
adherence  to  full  fixed-route  acces.sibil- 
ity  cannot  t>e  achieved  by  a  number  of 
locahties  in  this  Nation,  most  signifi- 
cantly, my  own  home  city  ot  New  York. 
We  cannot  be  blind  to  studies  which 
have  been  undertaken  which  show  that 
the  participation  by  the  handicapped  in 
transportation  services  may  in  fact  be 
higher  under  a  paratransit  type  of 
program. 


i  regret  u^t  fact  tnat  we  are  actir.g 
on  this  amcnamcnt  new  vvlien  we  should 
wait  until  the  next  Congress  when  we 
can  review  the  entire  section  ,=S04  legis- 
lation. However,  it  is  before  us  and  we 
must  act  responsibly.  A  vote  fo:  the 
Howard  substitute  and  against  the 
Cleveland  amendment  is  t'lc  most  re- 
sponsible vote  we  can  cast  tmder  the 
circumstances.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  ;s  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Clevelakdj 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr  Howard  * ,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  !;oes  ap- 
peared tc  have  it. 

RECORDED  Vt  TE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  theie  were- -ayes  181,  noes  183, 
not  voting  68,  as  follows: 
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.^b<tnor 

Fountain 

M'lorp 

Ubosta 

Prenzel 

Moorhead, 

.\iiUrews. 

riephartlt 

Calif. 

XDak 

Gilir.an 

Mocrhead.  Pti. 

Ajithony 

'JU.gnrh 

?tjers.  Ind 

Archer 

Gold  water 

Natcher 

BdcLhani 

OoodUng 

.Nichols 

Bafaiis 

Grs-.dison 

No*ak 

Hanman 

Grassluy 

P.-.shayan 

BPard.  Teen. 

Gri.sham 

PsiU 

Bedell 

Gu>-er 

Pease 

Benjamin 

liammcr- 

Pern 

Rfj.r.ptt 

schmidt 

Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Hiir.6en 

Quayle 

BevUl 

Harsha 

Quillen 

Boi  quard 

Hiftliiower 

Railsbaek 

Br -A  en 

H'Uis 

Repula 

Breaux 

Hinson 

Rit-er 

Brooks 

Holland 

Robinson 

Brj>hill 

Holt 

Rose 

Burge-aer 

Hopkir.;. 

Roth 

Putter 

H.irton 

Royer 

Bvran 

H'lbburd 

RUQd 

Campbell 

Hutihinson 

Sawyer 

Carney 

Hutro 

Schuize 

Carter 

Hyde 

Sebelius 

Chpppell 

I^hord 

Sensenbrenrer 

Clausen 

l'el:.nci 

Shelby 

Clevelaiid 

J  iccbs 

Shumw.iy 

dinger 

.luffrles 

Shuster 

Cclenian 

Jones.  Okla. 

Skei  tor- 

Collin?.  Te-x 

Kemp 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conable 

Kindness 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Curcrrnn 

Kramer 

Sncwe 

Covighlln 

Ijagomarsino 

Snyder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Latta 

Solomon 

t)aiiiel.  Dam 

l;each.  Iowa 

Spence 

Daniel,  R.  Vv' 

Lee 

Stongeland 

Dannomeyer 

l^wls 

Steuholin 

Daschle 

Livingston 

Stockman 

DavLs.  Mich. 

Loeffler 

Stump 

oe   aGar.-a 

Lot  I 

Symms 

Derwinskl 

l-ijan 

Tauke 

De,  ine 

Liiken 

Taazin 

Dickinson 

Lurigren 

Taylor 

DomaJi 

McClorj- 

Thomas 

Dougfierty 

McCloskey 

Prible 

tJiincan.  Orep 

McCirmaclv 

Vander  Ja^ 

Durcan.  Tenn 

.    McDade 

Volkmer 

E.-*gar 

McDonald 

Walker 

Eiawards.  AU 

McEwen 

Watklri3 

Bd  wards.  OkU 

.    McKay 

Weaver 

English 

McKinney 

WJii:  Laker 

Ertlahl 

.Marks 

Wliuten 

Erlenbom 

Marlenee 

Winn 

Ertel 

..larrlott 

W\-Btt 

Evans.  De] 

Martin 

Wi^er 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mazzoli 

WyJie 

Flndley 

Mica 

Yairon 

Fish 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young.  Fla. 

FithLin. 

Mitchell.  N.y 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

^jcUlabLio 
.Akaka 
.Alexander 
.^inbru 

oiderson. 

("a!if 
Mldcrson.  Ill 
Axidre«-s,  N  C. 
A.iinuUT'io 
.\:,hje, 
Arpui 
.•\tkiuson 
.^uCoin 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Seil'-nson 
Biagei 
Bingham 
Elaiicharci 

Boggs 
Boland 

■Joner 

.-lonker 

3rafieiiias 

HrlnlUey 

'jf>dhead 

riix)wn.  Caii' 

3uchanii.n 

3iirli.5-«n 

Bixrton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Can- 

Cavanau£h 

Chisholm 

Cla? 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Denielson 

Deckard 

ly  V.ams 

DlcKS 

Dingeil 

Dixon 

D3dd 

DonneUy 

Drinan 

Karly 

EckhKrdt 

Edwards.  CaliJ 

En.ery 

Fary 

Fascrtl 

F.^io 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Fl.ppc 

Flurio 

Foley 

Ford.  :ilch. 
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Fo-.vler 

Fuqua 

Oayidas 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

GoiizaJez 

Gore 

Ora.v 

Green 

Oudper 

HiJJ.  Ohio 

Hail.  Tex. 

HiunUtcn 

HaXLlsy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hoiienbeck 

Holizmin 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calit. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kasieumeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kopovsek 

KostinaytT 

Leacli.  La 

Lehman 

Lelanic: 

tent 

Le^tas 

Lcng  la. 

Lone.  Md 

Lowry 

McKugh 

Magiiire 

Markey 

Mats\:l 

Mav.-'JUles 

Mik'jlski 

Miller.  Culif. 

Mineti 

Mm-lsh 

Mitchell.  M(i. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

M:>ttl 

Murphv. 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Musto 

NelFon 

Oakar 

"berstar 

Obey 

Cttinrrt-r 

Panetta 


Pa 


Patiea 

Pat  versrn 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Proj-er 

Pri.-e 

Rah  all 

Range! 

Ratchford 

ReuiS 

Richmond 

Rlnaldu 

Robert 

Roe 

RoeenlhaJ 

Rcstenkowski 

Roybai 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santiij 

Scheuer 

Seiberl'ng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Sulare 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stoker 

Stratton 

Stiidds 

Swilt 

Synar 

Traxler 

rdall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vent--« 

Walpreu 

W.iymsci 

Wel.<is 

Whlt-e 

Whltehii-s' 

Whiter 

WUiarii.  Mont 

WUllajiis,  Ohio 

Wirth 

woie 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Young.  Mo- 
ZabiocU 
Zeferettl 
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-\pplegate 

Ashbnx^k 

Baldus 

Bamsirc 

3aard.  B.I. 

Eethune 

BoUUig 

Bonlor 

Broon.  lipid 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cheney 

Coelho 

Colhns.  EI. 

Cotter 

Courier 

Crane.  Philip 

Davis  S.C 

Derrick 

Downey 

Evans.  Ga. 

Fenwi  :k 

Foixl.  Tenn. 

Frofct 


Garcia 

Gialmo 

Glickman 

GramTii 

GuajliU 

I'a|;edorn 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hi;  ;kaby 

Jer.k.rs 

Jet  reite 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones  Tenn 

Ke!ly 

UiKsU-e 

Leath.  Tf  X. 

Lederer 

Llcyd 

Lmdine 

Madigan 

Marbis 

Mattox 

Mlchei 

-    1750 


Moffett 

Murphi.  N.?. 

Seal 

Ned2i 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

P'jrsell 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

P^usselot 

S.itterfield 

Schroader 

Spellman 

Stan  ten 

rhompsor. 

Ullmar 

Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C  H. 

WUson.  Teit. 

Yates 

Young.  Alaska 


Messrs.  MATSUI,  SYNAR.  and 
FLIPPO  changed  their  votes  from  "aye' 
to  "no." 

Messrs  S\'^^^R  WYDLER.  MICA 
TRIBLE.  and  BE\II1-.  cbangeu  their 
votes  from  "no'  to  "aye. ' 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 
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The  result  ol  the  vote  was  annouacta 
as  .ibo\e  recorded 

•  Ml  OITINGER  Mr.  Cliairfnan,  I 
rise  lu  support  of  the  Howard  amend- 
rupiit  111  the  luUure  of  a  substitute  to 
H  R  6417.  the  Surface  Transportation 
AC  of  1980 

r  ipplaud  t!ie  Eentlemar.  from  New 
Jersey  iMr  Howard  for  presenting 
us  with  a  Tieas\ire  which  drmonstrate.-- 
this  body's  roTimufniont  to  mass  transit 
!Jartir\ila'-ly  to  existmp  mas^  transporta- 
tion systems  in  our  Nation';-  urbanized 
areas,  I  also  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  .lersc\'  Mr  Howaroi 
for  recoKnizing  the  unportante  of  enac*^- 
mg  this  lemslatioi.  prior  to  th"  adjourn- 
ment of  the  96(1;  Congress  and  for  fash- 
ionlne  a  bill  v,h:ch  complement?  the 
i-enatp-|)assed  measure. 

Tlie  Howard  substitute  authorizes 
rou'^hly  $20  billion  for  transit  programs 
for  f'scal  years  l!>81-85.  inoludinE  $13  9 
billion  foi  the  sertion  T  discrctionarj 
capital  assistance  prograni  and  $10  G 
l)ill:on  for  the  sei  tion  5  formula  grant 
procram  which  provides  t>per,\tirp  and 
capitAl  assistnn  e  grants  to  urbaii/ed 
areas  T)ie:.e  fiinres  compare  ro  rxistinf, 
authonzations  for  the  section  3  pro- 
f-'ra'n  of  $6  IOt  billion  for  fiscal  veare 
I9«0-«3  and  $1  ;?!  billion  for  the  section 
5  program  throuph  dscal  year  1982. 

.•\s  one  who  is  deeply  involved  in 
all..'MatMiE;  our  Nations  enero  crisi? 
and  as  a  Represcntativf  of  We.  tci-ester 
Cour'v.  NY.  which  is  served  bv  the 
Metropolitan  Tran.sportat'on  .^uthorlty 
iMTAi.  the  lir-est  public  truisit  sys- 
tem in  th«»  '  ountry.  I  am  very  concemtd 
about  the  fuiure  of  our  Nation's  public 
transnortation  system  and  tlie  Federal 
com.mitment  »o  maintnininR  and  ex- 
pandin>"  that  system 

During  the  pa.'t  10  years,  for  »he  firs? 
t*me  in  decades,  we  have  witnessed  an 
incren.se  in  transit  ridership  In  fact, 
ridership  has  ;ticrea.<ed  annually  sincf 
197"  and  last  'ear  the  increase  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7  percent. 

At  the  same  time  that  more  Americans 
are  '.uniing  to  p'ibli(  iransrortation  thf 
costo  of  providing  that  service  have  dra- 
matically increased.  SkyrodcHting  rate.s 
of  inflation  especially  in  the  t.reas  of 
eners-v  <roods.  .ser.ices.  and  labor  havt 
taken  their  toll  on  the  transit  industrv. 
The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority which  serves  the  New  York  City 
nietropolitan  ar-\i.  has  reported  deficit" 
this  vear  of  $294  milHon  for  commuter 
railroads  and  $551  million  for  ics  bus  and 
subway  system. 

Currently,  only  18  percent  of  transit 
operating  costs  are  borne  bv  the  Federal 
Government.  Eighty-two  percent  of  op- 
eraiting  costs  for  mass  transit  nation- 
wide are  shared  by  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  transit  riders  The 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  is  skv- 
rocketinR  and  as  a  result,  is  causing 
unbean,ble  financial  strain  on  local  and 
State  budgets  as  well  as  on  the  pocket- 
hooks  of  the  American  consumer  If 
public  transportation  .s.vstems  are  to 
maintain  and  expand  service,  then  the 
FederaJ  share  of  providing  such  a  service 
mu^t  be  increased  The  authorization 
levek  contained  in  the  Howard  snS- 


ttiu-  to  H.R.  C417  ;oi  llie  protr.ijiis  of  lac 
Uroan  Mass  Transportation  Adininistra- 
tion  represent  important  first  steps  ii. 
increasini:  the  Federal  contribution  to 
our  Nation  s  transit  systems. 

Ti.ere  is  one  element  of  the  Howarc! 
substitute  which  deserves  special  em- 
pnasis  and  for  which  I  have  been  a 
stiong  and  vocal  advocate.  That  is  the 
i)rovision  which  amends  the  formula 
whereby  operating  and  capital  assist- 
ance is  allocated  to  urbanized  areas  over 
200,000  ;n  population  under  the  section 
r>  program. 

The  current  section  5  formula  foi  large 
urbanized  areas,  which  is  based  o'l  popu- 
lation and  poi)Ulation  weitzhted  by  den- 
sity. I  a  uses  gra>s  inequities  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  section  j  funds  nationwide  For 
example,  the  MTA.  which  carries  35  per- 
cent ol  all  transit  riders  in  the  Nation 
and  collects  40  iiercent  of  the  n;»tional 
faro  box  intake,  receives  only  15  perceiu 
of  Fedeial  operating  assistaiicc  It  is  my 
utid>»i'standing  that  the  3:<  cities  in  ihr 
Nation  with  populations  in  exec is  of  750,- 
000  receive  only  75  jiercent  of  the  sec- 
'ion  5  operating  assistance  funds  while 
thev  car.y  over  85  percent  ^i  the  Na- 
tions transit  riders. 

As  a  result,  these  major  cities  receive 
ab'Hit  Ifi  cents  per  passenger  'vhilr  many 
smaller  areas  receive  twice  tna*.  amount 
According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  New 
York  Str.te  Departmei  t  of  Transporta- 
tion, for  transit  intensive  citief ,  the  per 
passenger  subsidy  disparity  is  a,-,  follows 
New  York.  8  cents:  Chicago.  10  cents: 
Philac^lphia,  12  cent»,  San  Francisco 
and  A'lanta  13  cents.  In  comparison,  the 
cities  of  Phoenix  and  San  lase  receive 
in  excess  of  80  cents 

The  section  5  formula  change  con- 
taired  in  the  Howard  sub-'titute  which 
ba.ses  the  allocation  to  tunds  tj  large 
urbanized  areas  on  the  service -based  fac- 
tor of  revenue  vehicle  miles  i,  an  im- 
portatit  first  step  in  addre.ssui;,'  the  cur- 
rent inequities  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  .so  that  transit  intensive  systems 
receive  operatint,'  assistance  commensur- 
ate with  the  service  provided  and  hence 
with  need. 

For  the  MTA  system,  which  carries  35 
percent  of  the  Nation's  traruiit  riders,  tht 
section  5  lornaiia  change,  as  aaopted  by 
thj  Senat*-  in  June  and  a.«  contained  in 
this  legislatioi,.  will  result  in  a  doublinp 
of  operating  lunds  received  under  the 
-ection  5  program  witn.n  5  years  Al- 
thoug'i  this  increase  is  not  enough  to 
cure  MTAs  problems  and  will  onlv  result 
m  a  5-pcrcent  increase  in  MTA's  share  of 
the  total  operating  assistance  a- RilaMo 
nationwide— from  15  to  20  perrent— it 
will  provide  a  real  boost  to  MTAs  ciTo'  t 
'o  improve  Its  deteriorating  tran.sit  svs 
tern 

Again.  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  of  the  Howard  substitute  to  H  R 
6417  and  want  to  reiterate  my  commit- 
ment to  workmg  with  my  colieagues  on 
rebuilding  existing  mass  transportation 
systems  which  do  not  meet  todays  de- 
mands and  on  building'  new  systems  in 
those  areas  which  are  currently  under- 
served  A  significant  investment  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  cur  Nation's  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  means  jobs 
increased  m.obility  for  all  Americans,  im- 
proved  quality   of   the   environment,   a 


-lealthier  economy,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion. Without  this  investment,  our  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  suffer  from  more 
tralfic  congestion,  pollution,  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  we  will  pay  a  hor- 
rendous price  in  un.reased  depei  dence 
on  imported  oil  at  even  higher  intlation- 
producinq  prices  • 

•  Mr  DP:rwinski  Mr  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation which  includes  the  mass  transit 
assistance  so  important  to  cities  such  as 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

The  suburban  area  which  I  represent 
must  have  an  elticient  mass  transporta- 
tion sy.stem  in  order  to  serve  as  many 
constituents  a.-  .nossible,  enabling  them 
to  get  to  anil  from  work  and  meet  their 
other  transit  needs,  i  have  consistently 
supported  Federal  funding  assistance 
for  n.ass  transit  capital  and  operating 
expenses  and  believe  that  H.R,  6417  de- 
serves our  vote  of  approval  to  continue 
to  meet  these  needs. 

I  also  urge  the  House  to  approve  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  provides  th.it 
allfrnative  transportation  services  for 
tl'e  handicapped  are  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  mainline  accessibility  to  rail 
systems  m  existence  before  1970  and  to 
all  bus  systems,  I  believe  this  is  a  prac- 
tical amendment  to  existing  law  which 
has  resulted  in  restrictive  and  costl>  De- 
partment of  Transportation  regulations 
lor  equipment  to  enable  mass  transit  sys- 
tems to  be  accessible  to  the  handiciipped 

EfHcient  mass  transit  systems  wiM  con- 
tribute to  our  conservation  of  cnert-'j 
resources,  and  I  urge  House  approval  of 
this  h'll.« 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY  Mr  Chairm.an.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.,  today  in 
supiKin  of  H.R  6417,  the  Surface  Tians- 
i>ortation  Act  of  1980,  This  legislatioi. 
includes  a  pro\ision  designed  to  vastly 
improve  and  expand  transportation  op- 
IJortunitie.-  for  the  Nation's  handicapped, 
a  prono.^al  which  must  not  be  deferred 
any  longer  The  Department  of  Irans- 
iiortation's  DOT'  section  504  rctTula- 
tions.  which  are  intended  to  insttre  ade- 
quate 'ranspcrtation  for  the  handicap- 
ped, require  that  all  buses  purchased 
after  Tuly  1979  be  lift-equipped  to  ac- 
commodate wheelchair  riders. 

Unfortunately,  those  regulations  may 
be  cumber'ome  and  costly  for  manv  com- 
munities HR  6417  would  grant  such 
communities  the  freedom  to  develop  an 
alternative  plan  for  transportation  of 
the  handicapped,  an  important  step  in 
guaranteeing  their  ability  to  become  fully 
participating  citi/ens.  For  that  reason.  I 
support  passage  of  H.R.  6417  bv  the  96th 
Congress. 

For  some  communities,  strict  adher- 
ence to  DOT'S  section  504  requirements 
could  stifle  creativity  and  fle.vibility  in 
addressing  tn.n.sportation  problems 
Further,  the  regulations  leave  no  room 
for  participation  by  those  mo.-^t  affected 
bv  the  law — the  handicapped  themselves. 
Conver.selv.  the  projxisai  contained  in 
H.R.  6417  and  oricmallv  introduced  by 
Representative  Jamfs  c  n  fvfi.and.  will 
permit  each  commu:;;tv  i,>  rither  imple- 
ment 504  regulations,  or  design  an  al- 
ternative transportation  system  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  its  needs  and  capabili- 
ties More  importantly,  it  wiU  prov  ide  the 
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handicapped  citizens  in  each  communit\ 
with  a  voice  in  determininR  how  Federal 
dollars  can  best  serve  them. 

In  addition,  the  Cleveland  proposal  in- 
sures safe,  reliable,  and  accessible  transit 
for  the  handicapped.  Under  the  proposal, 
any  alternative  plan  will  have  to  meet 
strict  .standards  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
graphic area  covered,  fares  charged,  ad- 
vance request  time,  hours  of  service, 
preregistratioii.  and  particijiation  by 
handicapped  users  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  If  the  above  standards  are  not 
complied  with,  funding  may  be  cut  by  25 
percent  after  a  90-day  warning. 

ConBic;:-.  failure  to  pass  HR.  6417 
with  the  Cleveland  proposal  intact  could 
rob  communities  of  an  opportunity  to 
implement  alternate  programs  which  are 
better  suited  to  their  needs.  I  need  onl^ 
look  to  tiie  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Conne-^ticut  for  examples  of  verv  suc- 
cessful alternative  tmnsnorta'ion  sys- 
tems for  the  handicapped. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Westport  Transit 
District,  vi'-h  the  assirtance  of  a  mobility 
advisory  :a"oup.  developed  an  innovative 
plan  comprised  of  both  the  fixed-route 
■'minnybus  "  and  the  demand-respwnsive 
"maxytaxy."  Tlie  system  currently  pro- 
vides an  excellent  level  of  service  to  both 
handicapped  user.,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation. If  unable  to  use  the  bus  system, 
a  handicapped  person  can  be  picked  up 
at  his  or  her  home  by  a  maxytaxy.  with 
an  average  wait  time  of  30  to  40  minutes. 
pay  half  the  fare  charged  to  a  nonhandi- 
capped  rider.  25  cents,  and  be  delivered 
directly  to  a  destination  elsewhere  in 
Westport.  That  person  need  never  con- 
tend with  either  the  hilly  terrain  char- 
acteristic of  many  parts  of  New  England 
or  long  waits  at  bus  stops  in  inclement 
weather. 

Furtnermore,  since  the  Westport  sys- 
tem is  an  integrated  one.  nonhandi- 
capped  as  well  -.s  handicapped  riders  use 
the  maxytaxy — with  no  detraction  in 
service  to  the  handicapped — thereby  pro- 
viding a  "mainstreaming"  into  society 
to  which  the  handicapped  have  an  in- 
disputable right. 

Using  11  vans,  only  2  of  which  are 
lift-equipped,  Westport  serves  an  aver- 
age of  20  to  25  handicapped  citizens  per 
c^ay.  By  contrast,  the  Connecticut  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  invested 
S2.8  million  to  equip  280  buses  with 
wheelchair  lifts  in  Hartford.  New  Haven, 
and  Stamford.  Has  this  investment  re- 
sulted in  ulcreased  use  on  the  part  of  the 
handicapped'  Unfortunately,  the  answer 
is  no.  Approximately  93  total  wheelchair 
trips  are  taken  on  these  buses  every 
month,  or  about  1  trip  per  city  per  day. 
Under  504  regulations.  Westport  could 
be  forced  to  equip  all  of  its  buse.s  with 
lifts. 

Thus,  funds  would  have  to  be  diverted 
from  the  current  maxytaxy  .system,  po- 
tentially destroying  its  proven  record  of 
success.  The  Westport  Tran.sit  District's 
Mobility  Advisory  Group  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  Westport  s  elderly 
and  handicapped  population,  including 
two  members  who  are  confined  to  wheel- 
chairs. This  type  of  advisory  group  could 
be  instrumental  in  other  communities 
if  the  provision  for  alternative  trans- 
portation in  H  R  6417  were  enacted. 
CXJCVI ;986— Part   1:4 


Tlie  city  of  isorwalK  boasts  an  even 
higher  rate  of  participation  in  its  alter- 
nate transportation  service  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  While  Nor- 
walk's  buses  are  not  lift -equipped,  they 
do  have  a  "kneeling'  feature,  whereby 
the  front  part  of  the  bus  is  lowered  aiid 
a  bottom  step  extends  to  side-.v:ilk  le;el. 
Buses  can  therefore  be  boarded  by  i^er- 
sons  who.  although  not  reciiiiring  'A'heel- 
chairs.  are  di.sabled  enougn  to  experience 
difHculty  climbing  steps. 

Norwalk's  buses  arc  complemented  by 
a  door-to-door  service  called  "Dispatch- 
a-Ride."  Serving  the  Norwalk  area  with 
18  laxitabs  and  12  vans.  3  of  wliich  are 
lift-cciUipped,  this  service  provides  rides 
on  24-hour  notice,  except  for  emergen- 
cies Approximately  75  daily  riders,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  hanclicapped.  are 
transported  to  their  destinations  at  a 
cost  of  25  cents,  without  restriction  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  trip.  Handicapped 
persons  or  those  over  the  age  of  65  are 
eligible,  and  completion  of  a  registration 
form  is  required  to  guard  against  fraud. 

The  Westport  and  Norwalk  systems 
clearly  demonstrate  the  advaiitagey  of 
a  taxi  system  in  some  communities.  With 
passage  of  HR  t;417  all  <  ommunilies 
could  explore  simaar  options,  and  may  be 
able  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  handi- 
c.ipped  citizens. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  al- 
ternate transportation  proposals  by 
handicapped  organizations  centers  on 
the  fact  that  handicapped  individuals 
will  experience  less  mainstreaming  into 
.society  than  under  .section  304  regula- 
tions, I  disagree.  While  every  bus  may  be 
made  accessible  to  wheelchairs,  there  is 
no  gain  either  to  the  individual  or  to  so- 
ciety if  the  wheelchair-bound  person 
cannot  descend  the  steps  of  his  or  her 
home  or  negotiate  streets  that  may  be 
crowded,  hilly,  and  dangerous  during  in- 
clement weather.  Further,  not  all  handi- 
capped persons  wishing  to  work  oi  other- 
wise become  mainslreamed  are  wheel- 
chair users.  Many  suffer  from  other 
physical  ailments  such  as  respiratory 
diseases  or  heart  trouble  which  prevent 
them  from  safely  making  their  way  to 
bus  stops. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  handicapped  who 
wish  to  work  do  not  do  so  because  of  a 
mobility  factor  which  could  be  addressed 
by  the  implementation  of  door-to-door 
service.  During  fiscal  year  1980.  the  Con- 
necticut Job  Service  v.as  contacted  by 
approximately  16.700  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  desiring  work. 
Of  that  number,  only  2.200  were  placed 
in  jobs.  The  Comiect'cut  Governor's 
Committee  on  Etnployment  of  tiie  Han- 
dicapped states  that  one  of  the  primarv' 
reasons  for  tnis  discrepancy  is  the  lacK 
ot  adequate  transport:ition  to  the  work- 
place. While  lift-equipped  buses  may 
provide  accessibihty  to  that  jjurticular 
form  of  mass  transit,  genuine  mobility 
and  effective  mainstreaming  into  scKiety 
can  often  be  better  achieved  tlirough 
provision  of  a  door-to-door  service  which 
can  free  the  iiomebouiid  handicapped 
person 

.\  .studv  recently  released  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  further  con- 
firms the  value  of  offering  alternative 
transportation  systems.  Tlie  study  shows 


tiiat  the  House  proposal  for  alien. aine 
service  can  serve  a  gre>ater  percentage  ot 
the  handicapped  at  less  cost  than  either 
'•urrcnt  DOT  regulations,  or  the  similar 
Senate-passed  p.-'ovision.  introduced  oy 
Senator  Zorinsky  That  pro;x)sa;  wouic 
allow  the  provision  of  specialized  trans- 
poruation  for  the  iiandicapE>eu.  but  q'^ia.]- 
ifies  that  improvement  over  currei.t  .--t;-!.- 
ulations  by  requiring  that  cities  -a-.i:. 
populations  over  750,000  must  still  equip 
all  of  their  bu.ses  with  wheelchair  lifts 

Cities  with  populations  between  750,- 
000  and  50,000  would  be  required  to 
equip  one-hall  ol  their  buses  with  hfts, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  pro- 
vided an  alternate  .service  Only  cities 
with  populations  under  50,000  would  be 
free  from  any  requirement  for  lifts  on 
buses.  As  such,  the  Zorinsky  propo.sal 
would  not  provide  a  .substantial  impro\T - 
ment  over  current  DOT  regulations  for  a 
large  number  of  cities  and  towns.  If 
forced  to  equip  all  or  half  of  their  buses 
with  wheelchair  lifts,  many  communi- 
ties will  not  have  adequate  funds  re- 
maining to  provide  a  workable  plan  for 
door-to-door  service. 

According  to  the  CBO  study,  adher- 
ence to  section  504  regulations  would 
,>ervc  only  7  percent  of  .severely  disabled 
persons,  and  the  Zorinsky  proposal  only 
8  percent,  but  the  Cleveland  option 
would  benefit  20  percent.  Further,  the 
study  stat«s  that  the  total  net  public  cost 
over  the  next  30  years  of  the  proposals 
would  be  S6,8  biUio'n  for  current  DOT  re- 
quirements. $6,7  billion  for  the  Zorinsky 
amendment,  and  only  $4  3  billion  il  the 
House  proposal  were  enaciec  The  esti- 
mated cost  per  individual  trip  is  equally 
significiint:  $38  and  $37  respectively  for 
section  504  regulations  and  the  Senate 
proposal,  but  only  $8  per  trip  under  the 
Cleveland  proposal. 

While  the  inclusion  of  additional  cri- 
teria for  specific  standards  of  service 
could  increas'»  the  cost  of  the  House  pro- 
posal, the  CBO  report  concludes  that  to- 
tal costs  would  still  be  lower  than  under 
the  other  p.oposais,  Tiiese  figures  clearly 
indicate  that  the  addiiion  o:  a  require- 
ment for  wiieelchair  lifts  on  buses  .-.ub- 
stantially  increases  the  cos:  of  providing 
transportation  fo"  the  handicapped 
while  reducing  the  number  ol  severei\ 
disabled  tliat  can  be  served 

In  a  decision  affecting  the  moDilit> 
and  ultimately  the  lives  of  the  Nation  s 
handicapped  citizens,  such  facts  raiJiot 
be  ignored.  Let  us  give  our  communities 
and  the  handicapped  themselves,  tine  au- 
thority to  impiove  ana  broaaen  trans- 
portation opportunities  The  proposal 
contained  witliin  H.R.  6417  represents 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  mainstream- 
ing of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
handicapped  muniduals  I  heartily  sup- 
port Its  passage* 

_   1800 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairm.fcn.  I  move 
that  the  Commiittee  do  now  n.se 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordmgly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mr,  F^qva 
having  a.ssumed  the  chair.  Mr  McK«v 
Cnairman  of  the  Committee  of  tiit 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill    >  H.R. 
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6417  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  highway  safety,  for  mass 
transportation  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  otiier  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL.    LEAVE 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  orders  on  Wctlnes- 
day.  December  3  on  the  life,  character, 
and  public  .service  of  the  late  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  former  Speaker 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNfEMENT  UF  A  SPECIAL 
ORDER  ON  WEDNESDAY  IN  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 
SPEAKER,   JOHN   W    McCORMACK 

(Mr  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tci  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Massachiisetts 
delegation  iMr  Bolandi  and  I  have 
taken  a  special  order  tomorr4<w  to  en- 
able Membeis  to  pay  trihutc  to  tho  late 
former  Speaker,  John  W  McCormack 
The  House  has  granted  general  leave,  so 
Members  who  participate  will  not  have 
to  ask  ccn.>;ent  individually  to  rcvi.se  and 
extend  their  remark.s  .Also,  Mr  Speaker. 
any  Members  who  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate will  be  able  to  submit  prepared 
statements  for  pnn'ing  m  the  Recorp 
11  these  are  sent  to  my  congressioiml  of- 
fice (221  Cannon  House  Office  Building' 
prior  to  0  p. in  tomorrow 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  W.AIVINO 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AG.AINST  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 637,  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1981 

Mr  ROLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
vRept  No  96- 1499  <  on  the  resolution 
'H.  Res  819 1  waiving  certain  point.'?  of 
order  against  the  joint  resolution  <H.J 
Res.  637)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year  1981 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  prinU-d 


REPORT  ON  Rh.soi  rilov  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  P(n.\rs  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST     CONFERENCE     REPORT 

ON  s   ii,>9.  a"tiioft'.int;  wrno- 

SAFETY'   AND    INKDH.MA  llUN    .\ND 
COST  SAVINGS   ACTS 

Mr  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rcpt     .No    96-1500)    on  the  resolution 


'H.  Res.  820'  waiving  certain  points  ol 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  'S.  1159'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  order  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS.  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  DECLARE  RECESSES.  AND 
MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  RULES 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
Rept  No  96-1501'  on  the  re.solution 
'H.  Res.  8211  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  conference  reports,  authority 
to  declare  recesses,  and  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


REPORT  ON  RE.SOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  RE- 
PORTS FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES 

Mr  BOIXING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
I  Rept  No  96-1502'  on  the  resolution 
H  Res  822'  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  reports  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HR  H378.  TO  E.ST  ABLISH  RE- 
POSITORIE.S  FOR  TR.ANSURANIC 
WASTE.  HIGH-LEVEL  RADIO- 
ACTIVE WASTE   AND  SPENT  FUEL 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
I  Rept  No  96-1503'  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res  823'  providing  lor  the  consideration 
ot  the  bill  'HR  8378'  to  establish  li- 
censed i.)ermaiient  rtpositories  for  tran- 
suranic  wa.ste.  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  jpent  fuel,  to  authorize  State 
compacts  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  repositories  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  a:  id  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H  R  7765  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RE.SOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
1981.   RECONCILJATION 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
'Rei>t  No  96-1504'  on  the  resolution 
'H.  Res  824'  waiving  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  <H  R  7765'  to  provide  for  recon- 
ciliation pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
aiid  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therei:i  extraneous  material  on  the  bill, 
H  R   6417.  considered  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  ihe  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT  ACT   OF    1980 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  the  bill  H.R. 
36371  to  carry  out  the  obhuations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  1976  signed  at  New 
York  on  February  27,  1976,  and  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  and  for  other  purpo-ses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
u  1810 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rii4ht  to  object — I  shall  not  object — 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  the  purposes  of  explain- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker  H  R  3637 
was  introduced  by  ms.self.  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  to  implement  U.S 
obligations  under  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement. 

The  Senate  ratified  US.  participation 
in  the  ICA  III  1976.  but  legislation  giving 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  ac.ministra- 
tion  authority  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  agreement  has  not  been 
considered 

The  bill  basically  allows  the  United 
States  to  limit  imports  of  coffee  from  na- 
tions which  are  not  members  of  tlie  ICO. 
and  prohibit  entry  of  coffee  from  ICO  na- 
tions which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  valid 
certificate  of  origin. 

US  cooperation  with  the  worlds  cof- 
fee producing  nations  serves  a  ver"  im- 
portant foreign  policy  objective  After  oil, 
coffee  IS  the  most  important  commodity 
traded  in  the  world.  Stability  in  the 
cofTee  markets  is  vitallv  important  to 
many  of  the  developing  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  As  the  world's 
largest  consumei  of  coffee.  US  partici- 
pation and  support  of  the  g'JaLs  of  the 
ICA  is  essential 

While  the  ICA  is  primarily  one  de- 
signed to  stabilize  investment  in  coffee 
production  bv  insuring  a  minimum  price. 
It  does  contain  a  number  of  provisions 
which  work  to  the  benefit  of  consumers 
The  United  States,  through  full  member- 
ship in  the  ICA,  improves  its  opportuni- 
ties for  moderating  coffee  price  rises  and 
controlling  the  formation  of  coffee  car- 
tels and  price-fixing  operations.  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  ICA  is  some  great  boon 
for  consumers — it  is  not  But  US  mem- 
bership and  participation — the  opportu- 
nity to  maintain  a  dialog — are  better  for 
US  consumers  than  is  nonparticipation. 
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The  committee  has  added  amendments 
emphasizing  that  we  expect  the  President 
to  work  for  consumer  interests  and  to  act 
against  coffee  market  manipulations 

Recau.se  ot  its  importance  for  our  for- 
eign policy  and  becau.se  of  the  consumer 
opportunities  which  it  provides.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  the  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  and  they  ha\e  no  objections  to 
it  being  .scheduled 

Mr  FRENZEL  Farther  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  and  we 
have  no  objection 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
one  ot  our  Members  has  a  concern  that 
the  Bogota  group  may  blo<im  apain,  and 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
time  limit  of  this  agreement 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  the  author- 
ity provided  by  this  bill  expires  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  thus  you  and  the  re.st  of  the 
97th  Congre.ss  will  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  police  the  operation  of  this 
agreement  In  addition,  since  US  par- 
ticipation in  the  agreement  is  .supported 
out  of  the  State  Department  budget. 
you  have  another  lever  to  insure  the 
honest  operation  of  this  treaty, 

Mr  FRENZEL  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  explanation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague  m 
his  support  of  H  R  3637,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Aereement  aCA'  of 
1976.  After  long  delays  brought  about 
by  our  concerns  over  market  manipuhi- 
tion,  I  believe  we  now  ran  be  confident 
that  the  agreement  will  work  succe.ss- 
fully  and  that  all  signatories  will  honor 
their  commitments. 

Tlie  pur|X)se  of  the  agreement  is  to 
stabilize  world  coffee  prices  by  balanc- 
ing the  levels  of  supply  and  demand 
through  the  Use  of  export  quotas.  Im- 
plementation of  such  quotas  is  triggered 
or  suspended  when  prices  move  out  of 
a  price  band"  of  $1.15  to  $155  i)er 
pound  It  IS  expected  that  extreme  fluc- 
tuations m  both  storks  and  prices  would 
thus  be  prevented  However,  unlike 
the  International  Sui;ar  Arrangement 
'ISA',  there  is  no  provision  for  the  ac- 
cumulation or  relea.se  of  stocks. 

Since  coffee  is  the  most  important 
commodity  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
developing  world,  an  important  aspect 
of  the  agreement  is  the  promotion  cf 
economic  development  m  Third  WorKi 
coimtries  The  United  States,  as  the 
principle  coffee  consuming  nation,  has 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  major  role  m 
the  advancement  of  developing  econ- 
omies, especially  our  neighbors  in  South 
America  Maintaining  .strong  economic 
and  political  ties  with  these  nations  is 
an  important  foreign  policy  objective  of 
the  United  States, 

However,  market  considerations. 
esijeciuHy  the  application  of  free-market 
principles,  must  be  the  primary  motiva- 
tion for  US,  participation  m  t'ommodit,-. 
agreements  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  serious  concerns  about  the 
activities  of  the  Bogota  Group,  or  Pan 
Cafe,  with  respect  to  the  manipulation  of 
coffee  futures  and  stocks   This  behavior 


caused  severe  distortions  in  the  market, 
and.  of  course,  pashed  the  price  of  coffee 
to  extremely  high  levels  Foreign  policy 
objectives  must  go  hand  m  nand  with  the 
expectation  and  a.ssurance  that  develop- 
ing countries  will  become  responsibie 
members  of  the  world  trading  com- 
munity. 

The  US  trade  repre.sentative  has  been 
successful  in  gaining  such  a.ssurance,s. 
The  Bogota  Group  h.as  agreed  to  dis- 
band, withdraw  from  the  futures  .market 
and  liquidate  their  coffee  stocks  The 
countries  participating  in  the  Bogota 
Group  herealter  will  adhere  to  the  spint 
of  the  agreement  regardless  of  market 
conditions  and  will  abide  by  the  commit- 
ments agreed  to  by  all  signatories. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  conhdent  that  the 
U  S.  trade  representative  has  balanced 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  with  sound 
economic  princuiles,  Tlie  United  States 
it.self  will  benefit  and  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  stabihty  of  developing 
countries  by  our  participation  in  this 
agreement  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove H  R    3637. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  only  mention  that  this  may  be  the 
last  bill  brought  to  us  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
ir.ntee.  May  I  say  that  his  work  has  been 
stellar,  even  at  tho.se  times  such  as  this 
afternoon  when  he  was  misguided  I 
thank  hi.-ii  for  his  great  leadership 
•  Mrs  HECKLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  .Means  Committee  report  on 
H,R.  3637  states  that  the  International 
Coffee  .Agreement  contains  a  number  of 
"consumer"  provisions  not  included  in 
other  earlier  coffee  agreements  Export 
cjuotas  are  imposed  at  a  tune  when  world 
coffee  supplies  are  m  surplus  and  prices 
fall  below  levels  required  to  stimulate 
adequate  production  and  quotas  are  au- 
tomatically suspended  if  prices  rise 
sharply  In  addition,  incentives  are  pro- 
vided for  producing  countries  to  build 
stocks  during  periods  of  surplus  sup- 
plies 

Tlie  ICA  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  1976  However,  because  it  :s  antici- 
pated that  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  take  specific  actions  under 
conditions  of  a  very  low  price  for  cof- 
fee, implementing  legislation  is  required 
Th.ose  of  us  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  ICA  have  been  plea.sed  to  note 
that  the  price  mar.ipulation  efforts  of 
the  Pan  Cafe  group  of  producers  have  re- 
cently di-ssolved.  a  sign  that  an  ICA 
which  is  workable  for  both  producing 
and  consuming  nations  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States,  The  formal 
Hgreement  by  the  Pan  Cafe  group  to  dis- 
band IS  a  major  step  to  encouraging  full 
U.S.  participation. 

Consumer  interests  must  be  protected 
In  this  agreement.  Its  current  provisions 
appear  to  be  a  step  m  that  direction 
Since  the  agreement  itself  has  less  than 
2  more  years  to  go.  I  feel  the  United 
States  should  look  to  this  time  period 
as  a  test  period  on  how  this  and  any 
future  International  Coffee  Agreement 
would  operate  vis-a-vis  US  consumers 
This  legislation  has  my  qualified  sup- 
port I  cast  my  vote  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  carefully  study  the  next 


2  years  of  the  ICA'.^  implementation  and 
will  judge  any  subsequent  coffee  or  other 
com.modity  aicreements  on  the  con- 
sumer effect  ir.  ihis  country. • 
•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
m  .support  of  H  R  3637,  legislation  to 
carrT.'  out  the  obligations  of  the  Unit^i 
States  'jnder  the  1976  International  Cof- 
fee .Agreement. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ccmphment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcc^mmittee  on  Trade  'Mr 
Vanik  for  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor,  and  for  his  care- 
ful and  thorough  review  of  H.R  3637 
in  subcommittee,  .As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Foreign  .Affairs  Comimittee 
has  considered  similar  commodity  agree- 
.ment  implementing  measures  m  the 
pa.st,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  lo 
review  this  bill  m  particular  Speaking 
from  m;  vantage  point  a-s  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  I  believe 
that  H  R  36';7  will  promote  and  protect 
US,  mteresU  m  stabilized  world  coffee 
prices  and  supplies. 

The  legislation,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
t.ee.  gives  the  President  authority  to  im- 
plement the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment at  a  time  when  there  is  a  real  need 
for  full  US  participation  .As  the 
world's  largest  coffee  consumer,  the 
United  Stat.es  i.s  very  vulnerable  to  the 
boom  and  bust  market  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  m  the  past — such  as 
tho.se  before  and  after  the  disastrous 
Brazilian  fro.st  of  1975  The  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  with  lUs  pro- 
vision for  orderly  imix)sition  of  export 
quotiis  and  incentives  for  producer-held 
stocks.  IS  specifically  de^iigned  to  avoid 
these  MC10U5  cycles,  present  and  poten- 
tial coffee  exporter.-  are  a-ssui-ed  of  the 
stable  market  conditions  iiecessary  for 
iiigh  cost,  long-term  investments.  Tcxiay 
declining  world  prices  for  coffee  threaten 
to  wipe  out  the  same  new  producers 
whom  we  want  to  encourage, 

¥\il\  US,  participation  .n  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  .Agreement  not  onlj- 
serves  US.  economic  interests  as  a  coffee 
consumer,  but  also  is  important  for  the 
economies  of  developing  countries  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  U.S  foreign 
policy  concerns  For  over  40  nations  in 
Latin  .America.  Africa  and  Asia  coffee 
;s  a  vital  foreign  exchange  earner  In  19 
developing  countries  these  coffee  earn- 
ings are  essential  to  development  pro- 
grams and  domestic  employment.  In 
many  cases,  volatile  coffee  prices  have 
contributed  to  political  .nstability  and 
j.opular  unrest,  particularly  in  Central 
.America  the  primary  source  of  U.S 
coffee  imports. 

HR  3637  implements  an  agreement 
that  was  approved  without  opposition  u: 
the  Senate  The  legislation  is  supporte^i 
by  both  the  U.S,  coffee  industry  and  the 
consumers  union.  It  con t.-^. ins  special  pro- 
visions to  deter  any  market  manipula- 
tions by  coffee  producers  or  unwarranted 
price  increa.ses.  provisions  upon  which 
Mr  V.^NiK  insisted  to  protect  US  con- 
sumers US  action  to  implement  the 
1976  ICA  is  considered  important  by  both 
producers  and  other  consumers 
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111  short,  approval  of  H.R.  3637  will 
afford  the  United  States  the  opportunity 
to  work  within  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  to  stabilize  market  condi- 
tions lor  coffee  at  a  crucial  time  for  con- 
sumer and  producer  nations  alike* 

CCNtRAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  wuhin  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  re.ser\ation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R    3637 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerira    in    Congress   assembled. 

SevTIon  1  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as.  tiie 
■'Iniernalional  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1979" 

IMPOIlT.\TION  OF  COfFEE  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL 
COFFEE  AGREEMENT  197  6.  PRESIDENTIAL  POW- 
ERS   AND    DUTIES 

Sec  2  On  and  .ifter  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  1976. 
and  tor  such  period  prior  to  October  1.  1982 
as  the  aj;reement  remains  in  etfecl.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized,  lii  order  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of   that  agreement— 

( 1 )  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for 
consumption,  c.r  withdrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  or  any  other 
form  of  entry  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  such  as 
for  transportation  or  exportation.  Incliidint; 
whenever  quotas  are  in  effect  pursuant  to 
the  agreement,  (A)  the  limitation  of  entry, 
or  Withdrawal  from  warehouse,  of  coffee  im- 
ported from  countries  which  are  in.t  member', 
cf  the  International  Coffee  Organization,  and 
(B»  the  prohibition  of  entry  of  uny  ship- 
ment from  any  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  of  coffee  which  Is  not 
accompanied  either  by  a  valid  certlhcate  of 
origin,  a  valid  certuicate  of  reexport  n  valid 
certificate  of  reshipment.  or  a  valid  rcrtilicate 
of  transit.  Issued  by  a  cjiialined  agency  In 
such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement, 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport 
of  coffee  from  the  United  states  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  v-iiid  certificate  of  origin  or 
a  valid  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a 
qualified  agency  of  the  United  States  desig- 
nated by  him.  In  such  form  &s  required  under 
the  agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records 
statistics  and  other  Information  and  the 
rendering  of  such  reports  relating  to  the  Im- 
portation, distribution,  prices,  and  consump- 
tion of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe:  and 

<4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  Issue 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations.  a,s 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
order  to  Implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement. 

DEFINITIONS    Ot     COFFEE 

Sec  3  As  used  In  this  Act.  coffee"  means 
coffee  as  defined  in  article  3  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  1976 

DELEGATION       op       PRESIDENTIAL       POWERS       AND 

duties;  protection  of  interests  of  unfteo 

STATES  CONSUMERS.    BFMEDIAL  ACTION 

Sec  4  The  President  may  exercise  anv 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  bv  sec- 
tions a  through  5  of  thU  Act  through  such 


agency  or  otBcer  a.s  he  shall  direct  Ihe  pow- 
ers and  duties  conferred  by  sections  2 
through  5  of  this  title  shall  be  exercised  in 
the  manner  the  President  considers  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interest  ot  United  States 
consumers  In  the  event  the  President  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  an  unwarranted 
increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  due  in  wtiole 
or  in  part  to  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, the  President  shall  request  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Council  or  the  Executive 
Board  to  take  appropriate  action  At  the 
same  time  he  shall  report  his  determination 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  event  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  has  failed  to  take  cor- 
rective action  to  remedy  the  situation  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  such  request,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  consider  appro- 
priate to  correct  the  situation. 

REPORT    TO    the    CONGRESS 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  1976  Such  report 
shill  contain  full  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement,  including  fun  In- 
formation With  respect  to  the  general  l<;vel 
of  prices  of  coffee  and  matters  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  coffee  from  expo'tin,; 
countries  to  the  United  States  The  report 
shall  also  include  a  summary  of  the  actions 
the  United  States  and  the  International  Cof- 
fee Organization  have  taken  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  United  States  consumers 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  w  ill  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  Amendments:  Page  2.  line  2. 
strike  out     1979"  and  Insert  "1980". 

Page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  "prices,"  and 
insert   "prices.". 

Page  3.  line  17.  after  "Act".  Insert  "the 
term". 

Page  4  line  e.  after  Agreement."  insert 
"or  to  market  manipulation  by  two  or  more 
members  of  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
:::anizatlon.". 

Page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "take"  and  insert 
"increase  supplies  of  coffee  available  to  world 
markets  hy  suspending  coffee  export  quotas 
and  to  take  any  other" 

Page  4  line  17.  after  "situation"  insert 
"In  the  event  that  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization  involved  In  mar- 
ket manipulation  which  has  resulted  in  price 
increases  have  failed  to  remedy  the  situation 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  request  for 
remedy,  the  exercise  of  the  authority  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  the  President  determines  that 
effective  market  manipulation  activities 
have  ceased  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  t.,h], 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  A     VANIK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Stokes i  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  take  this  special  order  to- 
night in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  distinguished  himself  in  this 
body  for  26  years.  Mr  Speaker,  this  in- 
stitution without  Charlie  Vaniks  trade- 


mark of  black  suit,  white  .sliirt,  black  bow 
tie.  along  with  thi.s  la.M.iKation  for  old 
cars,  ethnic  food,  and  corny  jokes  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again 

I  admired  and  re.specled  Charlif 
Vanik  long  before  I  came  to  this  body 
Charlie  had  been  my  Congressman  lor 
14  years  when  he  served  a.,  representa- 
tive of  the  21st  Congressional  Di.stnct  of 
Ohio  which  I  now  represent  Dunny  thi.^ 
14-year  period.  Charlie  Vanik  became  a 
legend  in  that  congressional  district. 

Not  only  was  he  highly  respected  for 
his  legislative  accomplishments  on  behalf 
of  minorities,  the  poor  and  the  dLsad- 
vantaged  but  he  was  a  fighter  for  many 
liberal  causes  In  fact,  in  1968  when  he 
moved  into  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict where  he  defeated  the  incumbent 
Frances  P  Bolton.  Charlie  stated  pub- 
licly that  the  time  had  come  for  the  black 
community  in  Ohio  to  have  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  This  act  on  his 
part  paved  the  way  for  my  election  to 
Congress  at  a  time  when  Charlie  Vanik 
could  not  have  been  defeated  in  the  21st 
Congressional  District 

When  Charlie  came  to  Congress  26 
years  ago.  he  came  with  an  outstanding 
background  of  public  service  After  grad- 
uation from  Adelbert  College  and  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  School  of  Law.  he 
served  on  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  in 
the  Ohio  State  Senate,  on  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  the  Cleveland 
Library  Board,  and  was  a  judge  of  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court. 

Over  the  last  26  years,  his  legislative 
skill  has  been  demonstrated  by  his  lead- 
ership in  efforts  for  tax  reform  and  new 
trade  and  energy  policy  He  hius  now 
served  for  many  years  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Jo:nt  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  by  virtue  of  his  se- 
niority in  the  committee.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
during  which  time  he  reviewed  the  ad- 
ministration of  social  security,  medicare, 
and  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  administration  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

In  the  95th  Congress,  he  was  elected 
to  chair  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  where  he  had  directed 
his  efforts  to  a  number  of  developments 
pending  in  the  area  of  international 
trade  including  oversight  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  and  the  review 
and  amendment  to  the  US  trade  status 
including  unfair  trade  practice  provi- 
sions and  trade  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Par  East.  Charlie  is  also 
a  member  of  the  export  task  force  whose 
objective  is  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
the  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie  Vanik  is  re- 
spected in  this  body  for  many  rea.sons 
He  is  an  able  debater,  who  loves  the  ex- 
change of  rhetoric  in  floor  debate.  The 
Members  of  the  Cleveland  delegation  are 
fortunate  to  have  had  his  experience  to 
rely  upon  over  the  years. 

His  impeccable  integrity  has  also  been 
both  a  trademark  and  a  beacon  of  light 
to  each  of  us.  Notwithstanding  his  recog- 
nition as  a  nationally  recognized  legisla- 
tor, Charlie  has  always  remained  in  the 
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lortlront  m  any  matter  for  the  good  of 
Clcvt  l.iiid  and  hi.s  own  '22d  Coiitircssional 
Di.stnct.  Moreover,  he  has  always  coun- 
seled with  each  of  us  in  terms  ot  getting 
•:-..■  r.::,i:  "'  <  "iiiiiiittee  a.ssignmentK  where 
,w  w.i'.ur.  bi  '<t  effective  service  to  our 
constituents  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  recall  his  efforts  for  many  years  as 
our  Representative  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees  and  how  he  labored  long 
and  hard  to  get  each  of  us  the  committee 
assignment  we  sought.  In  1968  when  I 
came  to  Congress  my  brother  Carl  who 
was  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  wanted  me  to 
be  put  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee so  that  I  could  work  for  programs 
that  would  help  Cleveland.  It  was 
Charlie  Vanik  who  fought  to  get  me  on 
the  committee  and  also  fought  to  get  me 
a  senior  position  to  other  freshmen  who 
were  assigned  to  the  committee. 

Along  with  this  key  committee  assign- 
ment, it  was  Charlie  Vanik  who  talked 
me  into  accepting  a  second  committee  as- 
signment on  the  old  House  Uii -.-American 
Activities  Committee.  While  Charlie 
knew  that  this  was  an  unpleasant  as- 
signment for  me  his  plan  was  that  by 
acceptmg  such  an  assignment  in  my 
freshman  year,  that  as  a  sophomore  Con- 
gressman I  would  be  able  to  request  and 
receive  a  major  committee  a.ssignment. 

He  was  right.  Due  to  Charlie's  leader- 
ship, I  was  able  to  become  the  first  black 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  It  is  this  type  of  vision 
and  effort  which  has  distingmshed 
Charlie  Vanik  from  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

Charlie  always  has  been  a  fighter  for 
the  things  he  believes  in  and  has  always 
been  a  champion  for  the  "little  guy."  He 
has  never  succumbed  lo  political  or  spe- 
cial interest  group  pressures.  This  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  dedication  has 
marked  the  long  career  of  public  service 
of  Charlie  Vanik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  tenure  in 
Congress,  he  has  been  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  statesman.  Charlie  Vanik  is 
responsible  for  a  number  of  program.s 
which  we  may  now  take  for  granted.  For 
example,  it  was  because  of  his  efforts 
that  children  in  .summer  camps  and 
other  out-of-school  actnuie^  receive 
free  lunches. 

Additionally,  .section  13  ot  the  Agri- 
culture Act  wa.s  written  in  the  otTice  of 
C'HAhLiE  Vanik  In  term.s  of  the  citv  ol 
Cleveland,  the  beautiful  Federal  Office 
Building  in  Cleveland  never  would  have 
been  built  if  it  were  not  for  the  unfalter- 
mg  efforts  of  Charlie  Va.nik  He  initiated 
the  lobbying  effort  that  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  building 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  close  my  reniark.s  to- 
day. I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  about 
Charlie's  beautiful  and  energetic  bride. 
Betty.  Not  only  has  Betty  been  Charlie's 
helpmate  all  of  these  years  but  .she  in- 
spires and  motivates  him  and  is  his  con- 
stant companion.  They  are  a  team  and 
as  a  team  they  have  made  their  own  in- 
delible mark  on  each  of  us  and  or,  Capi- 
tol Hill.  As  we  salute  Charlie  upon  his 
retirement  we  also  salute  Bettv  with  our 
love. 


1820 

Mr,  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ■? 

Mr  STOKES.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FRK.NZEL  .Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  I  thank  him  even  more  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  honor 
Charlie  Vanik,  our  friend  from  Ohio. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  description 
of  Charlie's  career  matches  my  own 
perception  of  the  fine  work  that  Con- 
gressman Vanik  has  done  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

His  description  of  Charlie's  wardrobe 
matches  my  perception  of  that  impor- 
tant possession  of  his  as  well.  I  believe 
that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
whose  has  a  closet  full  of  suits,  each  of 
them  black,  and  the  only  man  in  the 
world  whose  entire  wardrobe  of  neck- 
ties are  all  black  and  all  bow-string  ties. 
I  happened  to  be  with  him  one  time 
when  he  bought  a  suit.  It  took  him 
about  30  seconds.  The  only  question  the 
gentleman  had  who  was  serving  him 
when  he  was  finished  was  what  color 
will  it  be  Charlie  did  not  even  bother 
to  answer  that  question.  The  answer 
was  very  evident. 

.'\nother  personal  note  about  Charlie 
IS  that  Charlie  is  a  marvelous  musician 
He  can  play  any  instrument  badly. 
When  he  does  so  there  is  always  excite- 
ment and  fun.  Many  is  the  evening  I 
have  been  subjected  to  that  kind  of 
treatment  from  Charlie.  My  ears  always 
hurt  the  next  morning,  but  I  always 
had  rosy  remembrances  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  gentleman's  description  of 
Charlie's  legislative  career  is  good.  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  all 
those  years  with  Charlie,  but  I  have 
worked  with  him  as  closely.  I  suppose, 
as  any  two  people  can  work  on  the 
Trade  Subcommittee.  I  saw  Charlie 
shepherd  the  MFN  implementation 
legislation  after  the  Tokyo  round  of  the 
GATT  negotiations.  That  was  a  mag- 
nificent job  and  a  huge  and  complicated 
bill.  But  Charlie  handled  it  well  He 
handled  MFN  for  Hungary  and  MFN  for 
China.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  tried  to  make  trade  adjustment 
assistance  work. 

While  he  leaves  that  job  not  com- 
pleted for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  I 
think  his  leadership  in  that  area  was 
inspirational  and  surely  it  was  success- 
ful in  the  House  for  the  bill  floundered 
only  in  the  Senate. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  state- 
ment that  Lou  Stokes  made.  I  would 
like  to  second  his  thoughts  about  Betty 
\'anik.  I  have  noticed  that  most  male 
Members  of  the  House  have  fortunately 
married  above  themselves,  and  certainly 
Charlie  is  perhaps  foremost  among  all 
those  Betty  is  perhaps  the  dearest, 
sweetest  girl  who  ever  walked,  perhaps 
except  my  own  dear  wife. 

I  want  to  say  I  wish  Betty  and 
Charlie  the  very  best  as  they  march 
into  their  retirement  and  beconie  part 
of  the  dual  COL.'\  system  that  all  of  us 
arc  so  anxious  to  get  into. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 


United  States  lose  a  loyal,  valuable, 
hard  working,  effective  public  servant 
in  Charlie  Vanik  But  all  of  us  at  least 
will  know  that  Charlie  will  be  around 
and  Betty  will  be  around  and  we  will 
have  the  advantage  of  their  friendship, 
their  wisdom    and  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  holding  this  special  order 

Mr  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  re- 
marks re.Bardinp  our  colleapue.  Charlie 
Vanik 

Mr  MOITL  M;  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STOKES  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished    colleague     from     Ohio     'Mr. 

MOTTL 

Mr  MOTTL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  honoring  a  great  coUeague  of 
ours.  Chafme  Vanik  I  want  to  join  with 
Mr.  Stokfs  Mr  Fhenzel.  Mr  Gaydos. 
and  otners  who  pay  honor  to  this  won- 
derful and  dedicated  .\merican  and  wish 
him  well  ;n  his  retirement  along  with  his 
lovely  bride.  Betty,  and  their  two  won- 
derful children, 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  the  House  an 
incident  one  of  the  first  times  I  met 
Charlie  Vanik  which  was  about  22  years 
ago.  He  gave  me  coun.sel  and  advice  at 
that  time  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
never  taken  his  advice  He  counseled  me 
at  that  time,  because  I  told  him  of  my 
interest  m  a  career  m  politics,  to  run  for 
State  representative  .At  that  time  m.y 
distinguished  colli.'aeue  from  Cleveland 
>Mr,  Stokes  I  will  remember  that  we  ran 
countywide  and  there  were  16  to  be 
nominated  in  the  Democratic  primary 
There  were  116  of  us  running  at  that 
time. 

He  said.  "Ron,  go  out  and  test  your 
name."  I  did.  and  lo  and  behold,  after 
the  votes  came  in  that  year.  I  came  in 
98th  out  of  116.  So  that  is  the  last  time 
I  ever  took  Charlie  Vaniks  advice 

Seriously,  he  is  a  great  American.  He 
has  given  us  wonderful  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. I  think  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  great  Congressman  I  think  all  of  us 
will  certainly  miss  him  from  the  greater 
Cleveland  area  That  is  where  his  great 
love  is.  in  greater  Cleveland.  We  hope 
that  he  will  stUI  participate  m  counsel- 
ing us  and  giving  us  hi.'-  wisdom  because 
we  will  certainly  need  it, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  my  dear  friend. 
Mr.  Stokes,  feels  that  sometimes  he  is 
in  a  minority,  but  Charlie  Vanik  and  I 
were  the  only  two  Czech  .Americans  in 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  Uriited  States 
We  did  have  our  close  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr,  Gaydos.  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  now  one-half  of  the  Czech 
Caucus  IS  leaving  so  I  am  going  to  feel 
very  lonely  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Gavdos 
will  have  to  lament  the  fact  with  me 
that  we  are  the  only  Americans  of 
Czechoslovakian  descent  here  m  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sincere  feeling 
of  regret  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
bidding  farewell  to  Charlie  Vanik  who 
has  served  in  the  Congress  for  26  years. 
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Noi  only  will  I  lose  a  close  friend  and 
mentor,  but  with  Charlie's  departure 
the  formidable  Czech  Caucus  of  which 
Charlie  and  I  were  the  only  members 
will  be  cut  III  half 

Charlie  could  have  no  doubt  returned 
to  this  body  for  yet  a  14th  term  had  he  so 
desired,  but  1  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
after  a  career  which  raiiKed  from  munic- 
pal  judge  to  Congress,  Charlie  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Betty,  have  earned  time  for 
themselves 

The  mark  Charlie  has  left  on  this 
Chamber  will  remain  long  after  most  of 
us  are  gone  His  expertise  in  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  sorely  missed 

HLs  unique  ability  to  present  an  op- 
posing viewpoint  without  being  disagree- 
able. IS  commendable 

His  successor.  Dennis  Eckart.  could 
not  have  picked  a  tougher  act  to  follow 
But  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  provide 
the  residents  of  Ohios  22d  Congressional 
District  with  the  .same  fine  service  that 
became  commonplace  with  Charlie. 

ThouKh  Charlie  enjoyed  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee,  he  never  forgot  the 
people  back  home  and  was  a  driving 
force  in  the  Ohio  delegation  in  making 
sure  the  Buckeye  State  received  fair 
treatment. 

Charlie  had  a  commendable  idea  of 
how  public  office  should  work — if  you  do 
the  job  the  people  will  return  you  to  of- 
fice It  was  this  belief  that  led  Charlie  to 
refuse  any  campaipn  contributions  from 
any  source  The  voters  in  the  22d  District 
did  not  need  a  Madison  Avenue  firm  to 
"package"  Charlie  They  knew  what 
kind  of  man  Charlie  Vanik  was — an 
honorable  rnan  whose  word  was  always 
his  bond 

We  need  more  like  Charliz  Vanik  in 
public  office 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  to  join  with  him  in  this 
special  order.  I  wish  Charlie  Vanik  and 
his  entire  family  the  best  of  everything. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  STOKES  I  thank  my  distinguish- 
ed colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  MoTTLi  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STOKES  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  Gaydosi 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
b<^)th  thank  and  congratulate  my  friend 
m  calling  for  this  special  order  to  take 
this  tune  to  honor  our  colleague.  Charlie 
Vanik  If  there  is  a  more  deserving  man. 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Personally.  Charlie  Vanik  and  I  have 
shared  many  evenings  at  some  of  the  em- 
bas.sies  I  have  been  in  his  home,  have 
been  entertained  in  his  home  and  have 
been  part  of  the  entertainment  in  his 
home.  I  can  say  his  circle  of  friends  is 
the  greatest  mixture  of  people,  intellec:- 
ually  and  otherwise,  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  and  good  sense  to  be  part 
of. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  say.  as 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  and  we 
hue  170  members,  a  large  number  of 
v*.nich  are  active,  we  had  very  close  and 
pronojnccd  dealings  with  Charlie  Vanik 


in  perluniung  nis  ollicial  tuiution  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade. 
Dunng  the  many  hearings  that  I  attend- 
ed alonii  with  the  executive  committee 
members,  the  informal  meetings  we  had 
with  him  and  the  heanngs  which  we 
participated  m.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  It  IS  my  humble  opinion,  but 
one  based  upon.  I  think,  good,  solid  ex- 
perience in  fact,  that  he  was  probably 
the  most  informed  indmduaJ  Member  in 
this  House  regarding  international  trade, 
I  say  that  advisedly  l)ecause  I  have 
heard  that  same  observation  made  by 
others,  probably  far  more  expert  than 
me.  and  1  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert, 
drawing  that  same  conclusion. 

Charlie  Vanik  handled,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  my  colleague  previously,  the  most 
controversial,  most  complicated  type  of 
legislation  when  he  was  the  framer  and 
the  passer  He  helped  put  the  legislation 
together  with  our  Special  Trade  Repre- 
-sentative.  Strauss,  at  that  time,  and  ulti- 
mately handled  and  floor  managed  the 
bill  involving  the  1979  Trade  Act. 
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In  that  very  complicated  legislation, 
with  far  reaching  effects,  dealing  with 
international  trade  barriers,  equaliza- 
tion taxes,  all  types  of  quotas,  quotas 
very  complicated,  he  held  the  Ime  steady 
I  think  he  made  the  complicated  legisla- 
tive situation  more  plausible  and  un- 
standable  to  the  Members.  He  steered 
Uiat  very  complicated  legislation 
through  a  maze  of  obstacles  and  we  end- 
ed up  with  what  I  consider — many  others 
fortify  my  conclusion — I  consider  one  of 
the  l)est  additions  to  the  original  1952 
Trade  Act  that  this  Congress  has  ever 
passed. 

I  see  no  room  for  improvement.  It  is 
almost  perfect.  Of  course,  the  application 
depends  upon  the  administration. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  is 
the  part  of  Charlie  Vanik  that  I  think 
I  want  to  set  out  explicitly  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  want  to  enlarge  upon,  the  dedica- 
tion to  hard  work,  his  complete  and 
thorough  understanding  of  a  very  com- 
plicated international  problem  that  is 
always  going  to  be  with  our  Nation  I 
know  we  are  going  to  miss  him.  I  know 
the  Steel  Caucus  will  miss  him.  I  know 
this  Congress  will  miss  him  and  this 
House  I  know  all  of  those  directly  and 
indirectly  involved  in  trade  matters  are 
going  to  miss  Mr  Vanik. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  finally  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  jom  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  the  best  and  I  hope  upon 
his  return  he  may  come  back  at  times 
and  perhaps  share  with  us  some  of  his 
experience  along  the  avenues  I  have 
talked  about  and  that  is  trade.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  our  distin- 
puished  colleague  for  his  remarks  and  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  iMr.  Pepper'. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  kind- 
ness m  yielding  to  me  to  permit  me  to 
join  with  him  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
deserved  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague 
and  friend.  Charlie  Vanik 

The  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  very  ably  and  eloquently  recited 
something  of  the  great  variety  of  inter- 


ests and  extrnordiMurv  abiluie.^  ol 
Charlie  Vanik  uliuh  he  has  so  ably 
manifested  m  his  many  years  in  this 
House 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  now  compleUiiK  my 
3Jd  year  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
14  in  the  other  body  and  now  18  here  In 
that  period  of  service  I  have  never 
known  a  man  of  greater  ability,  deep*T 
dedication  to  the  public  interest,  a  larger 
concern  for  those  who  netxied  help  the 
most,  than  Charlie  Vanik  His  knowl- 
edge of  economic  affairs  is  extraordinary 
and  he  has  a  remarkable  perspective 
You  will  remember  Carlylc  ,said  of  Mira- 
beau  that  he  had  an  eye.  he  could  see 
into  the  future 

I  know  of  no  man  more  than  Charlie 
Vanik  who  seems  to  have  that  remark- 
able quality  of  perceptivity,  being  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  future. 

We  have  all  been  somewhat  disturbed 
on  many  occasions  because  Charlie 
Vanik  has  indicated  concern  about  the 
problems  that  we  face  and  the  necessity 
for  the  most  extraordinary  need  for 
unity  and  effort  in  our  efforts  to  solve 
those  problems. 

Charlie  Vanik  has  made  an  immeas- 
urable contribution  in  his  service  here, 
not  only  in  the  area  of  the  economy  but 
in  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  our  Gov- 
ernment because  he  has  been  a  strong 
sponsor  and  a  very  diligent  supporter  of 
every  measure  that  has  come  to  this  floor 
or  arriving  from  his  committee  or  other- 
WLse  that  tended  to  make  life  better, 
healthier,  and  happier  for  the  elderly 
and.  indeed,  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  his  extraordinary 
achievements  in  the  economic  field  and 
the  great  legislative  record  that  he  leaves 
behind  him.  perhaps  the  thing  we  will 
always  cherish  the  most  and  remember 
the  longest  about  Charlie  Vanik  is  the 
charming  gentleman  that  he  is.  the  re- 
freshing, irrepressible  humor  that  he  al- 
ways manifests,  the  delightfulness  about 
his  personality,  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship. Every  one  of  us  I  am  sure  remem- 
bers some  particular  instance  of  Charlie 
Vanik's  kindness,  his  thoughtfulness. 

For  example,  my  late  wife  and  I  used 
to  wait  for  Charlie  Vanik  to  come  and 
tell  us  about  the  most  interesting  show- 
that  was  going  on  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
that  he  w:th  his  curiosity  and  his  lovely 
Betty  had  discovered  or  attended  He 
wanted  to  come  and  tell  us  nbout  it.  We 
would  almost  wait  for  Charlie  to  tell  us 
when  to  go  and  what  to  see. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  sitting  by  him 
here  on  the  floor  He  was  speaking  about 
a  very  delightful  reception  that  he  was 
about  to  attend  and  characteristic  of  his 
sentiment  of  thoughtfulness,  he  said: 

I  must  tell  these  people  to  Invite  you  I 
want  you  to  go  and  also  enjoy  the  delightful 
receptions  these  people  have 

That  was  characteristic  of  his  thought- 
fulness and  kindliness  about  other 
people 

Charlie  Vanik  leaves  behind  many 
warm  and  happy  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  his  colleagues  I  think  we  can  all  be 
assured  that  wherever  Charme  Vanik  is, 
wherever  he  is  employed  whatever  he 
does,  that  he  will  render  the  same  illus- 
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tnous  service  that  distinguished  his  time 
as  a  Member  of  this  House 

I  think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
that  this  Chamber  has  sustained  In  this 
critical  period  we  need  men  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  dedication  and  perception  of 
Chari  if  Vanik  I  am  sorry  that  he  sees  it 
necessary  voluntarily  to  take  himself 
from  his  country's  service,  where  he  lias 
served  with  such  distinction,  m  this  body. 
Wherever  Charlie  Vanik  is,  he  will  be 
like  a  light  m  the  darkness.  His  mind,  his 
personality,  his  wit.  his  kindness,  his 
warmth  will  manifest  itself  in  a  irreat 
glow  that  will  warm  any  environment  of 
which  he  is  a  part. 

We  .say  to  Charlie,  God  bless  you, 
Charlie.  May  you  and  your  lovely  Betty 
find  many,  many  happy  years  of  life 
ahead  of  you  and  may  your  role  of  lead- 
ership and  service  continue  to  be  great 
m  the  counciLs  of  the  country  which 
honors  and  loves  you  so  much. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  very  eloquent  remarks  about  our 
friend.  Charlie  Vanik. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Pease.  ' 

Mr,  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
must  at  one  tune  or  another  rise  to  salute 
and  honor  our  colleagues  as  they  move  to 
other  elected  positions,  are  defeated,  or 
retire  from  Congress.  It  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  speak  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
■nost  unique  Members  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Charlie  Vanik,  who  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  96th  Congress  after 
ier\'ing  his  northeastern  Ohio  district  for 
26  years. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  will 
a^rree  that  there  are  few  men  in  the 
House  with  the  integrity  and  dedication 
of  Charlie  Vanik.  He  will  be  sorely 
inissed  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee  and  as  an 
active  probing  member  of  the  fuU  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  a  decade  of  rising  campaign  con- 
tributions, perhaps  Charlie  Vanik  wUl  be 
remembered  most  for  his  criticism  of 
that  trend,  and  his  description  of  all  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  as  creating  a 
"lien  ■  situation  that  discourages  ob.iec- 
tive  consideration  of  enormoush  complex 
and  far-reaching  legislation 

Over  the  last  three  or  four  campaigns. 
Charlie  Vanik's  campaign  contributiorus 
have  consisted  mostly  of  the  postage 
necessary  to  file  election  reports  and  to 
return  contributions  to  people  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  Vanik  no-contnbutions 
policy  I  hope  m  his  postcongressional 
life  he  will  remain  involved  in  this  as- 
pect of  public  policymaking. 

Charlie  v'anik  has  been  an  aggres- 
.Mve  and  able  legislator  He  has  not  lim- 
ited himself  to  only  a  few  areas  of  leg- 
islation, but  can  be  foimd  working  simul- 
taneously on  taxes,  energj-.  consumer  af- 
fairs or  public  works.  His  annual  cor- 
porate tax  study  is  now  a  respected  in- 
dioetor  of  corporate  tax  trends  since  its 
initir.l  pubhcation  in  the  early  1970  s.  He 
li  all  in  all,  the  prototypical  '  pubhc 
interest  Congressman  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Charlie  Vanik's 
pre.sence  will  be  missed.  I  know  that  the 


long  and  hard  hours  he  has  worked  make 
him  most  deserving  of  retirement  1  am 
^lad  that  it  was  voluntary  retirement— 
and  not  one  forced  on  him  by  electoral 
e\ents. 

The    Congress    will    mi.ss   the   strong 
smile   and   wit    of   Charles   Vanik.  The 
country  will  miss  his  innumerable  con- 
tr.butions  to  the  publics  interest. 
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Mr  STOKES  I  tliank  my  colleague 
lor  his  very  fine  remark> 

I  now  yield  to  the  di.siineuushed  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr  Simon  ' 

Mr.  SIMON  I  thank  my  colleague  lor 
taking  the  time  of  the  House  at  thLs 
point  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague 
Charlie  Vanik. 

Our  colleague  from  acrass  the  aisle 
mentioned  his  wardrobe  His  bow  lie  is 
going  to  be  missinc  oy  that  small  group 
of  us  who  still  wear  bow  ties,  with  Otis 
Pike  having  left  a  few^  years  ago.  and 
now  Charlie  V.anik 

But  more  .seriously.  I  think  there  are 
two  areas  particularly  where  Charlie 
Vanik  is  going  to  be  missed.  One  is  in  the 
economy. 

Long  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  used  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  used  to  read  what 
Wright  Patman  had  to  say  and  Henry 
Gonzalez  and  John  Dingell  and  Lev 
Stokes  and  people  with  whom  I  did  not 
know  that  I  would  have  the  privilege  of 
serving,  but  one  of  those  was  Charlie 
Vanik.  He  made  so  much  sense,  and  he 
still  makes-  sense, 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  he  stood  down 
in  the  well  where  the  gentleman  is 
standing  and  said  to  us,  "You  know,  this 
tax  cut  that  we  are  providing  right  now 
IS  going  to  do  nothing  for  the  American 
people,  and  all  it  Is  going  to  do  is  give 
us  more  inflation,"  and  while  what  hc- 
said  was  not  popular,  he  was  absolutely 

riphl.  ^      ^      , 

He  was  the  one  1  remember  who  stood 
up  long  before  there  was  an  energy  crisis 
and  said.  'Oil  company  ownership  of 
coal  companies  is  a  problem  that  we 
have  got  to  face  up  to. '  So  that  is  one 
area,  a  whole  area  of  the  economy  is 
going  to  be  mi.ssed. 

Then  there  is  another  area  where  I 
think  Charlie  Vanik  can  reflect  on  with 
much  favor  and  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict particularly.  Charlie  Vanik  was  a 
champion  of  the  underdog 

In  government  it  is  easy  to  serve  the 
rich  and  the  powerful,  but  you  do  not 
have  enough  champions  of  the  people 
who  do  not  even  kno-A  we  are  m  session, 
and  Charlif.  Vanik  wa.<  here  fighting 
for  those  people.  Charlie  Vanik  is  going 
to  be  mi.^sed  not  just  by  his  colieapie- 
who  know  him  personally,  but  people  who 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  Chafiie 
Vanik  and  are  going  to  miss  a  champion 
who  has  been  in  there  fighting  for  them. 

Mr.  STOKES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks  and  appreciate  them  very 
much 

I  now  yield  to  my  distingui.-=hed  (nend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  irom 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dingeli  > . 

Mr  DINGELL  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
commend  him  for  having  this  .special 


order  for  one  of  the  great  men  ;n  this 
institution. 

Charlie  Vanik  ana  I  came  to  the 
Congress  m  the  84th  Congress,  anc  have 
had  the  iirivilege  of  sen'ing  together  m 
this  great  body  ever  s)nce  He  has  been 
known  for  his  sense  of  humor  his  cour- 
age, integrity,  ana  his  ability. 

He  has  done  great  good  for  his  col- 
leagues and  for  the  Nation,  just  as  he 
did  today  when  he  .secured  passage 
through  this  body  of  legLsiaiion  enabhng 
the  President  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  excessive  imports  into  thit  country  o. 
automobiles  from  other  nations,  some- 
thing which  is  of  pre.ssing  importance  to 
us  11.  Michigan  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  owe  hiiii  thanks  for 
man>-  other  things,  gomg  back  to  the 
question  of  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  his  concern  with  pollution 
and  the  environment,  his  concern  over 
fairness  ana  tax  pohcy  interest  rates 
and  a  number  of  other  is.sues  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  to  the  people  of  the  cistnct  he 
served. 

He  was  ouustandirg  m  hi.s  constituent 
service  and  held  m  high  e.sieem  anc  great 
respect  and  affection  not  only  by  his 
colleagues  here,  but  also  by  the  people 
he  served. 

Chaki  IE  had  the  good  fortune  to  marr> 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing,  his  wonderful 
wife  Betty,  who  has  also  earned  the  es- 
teem and  affectior  and  respect  not 
onlv  of  all  vho  have  known  her  m  this 
body,  but  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
to  know  her 

I  rejoice  that  both  she  and  Charlie 
will  have  a  period  of  tranquility  and  hap- 
pine.ss  together  as  they  leave  this  body. 

Like  all  of  Charlie  s  friends.  I  will 
grieve  his  departure  here  I  will  rejoice 
that  he  will  iiave  a  time  of  tranquility. 
absent  the  pre.ssures  of  office  and  sen-- 
ice  I  rejoice  he  and  Betty  will  have 
additional  time  together  that  they  might 
enjoy  eacli  other  s  company  and  the 
wonderful  affection  they  have  so  prop- 
erly shared  throughout  the  years. 

Charlie  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able Members  of  this  hody  During  his 
lengthy  tenure  and  his  service  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  has 
give"n  leadership  and  direction  to  count- 
ie.ss  legislative  inuiat:\es  bearing  on  the 
r.ational  eronomy  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  each  and  every  citizen  of 
this  country  His  contributions  m  the 
areas  of  trade,  social  security,  health, 
and  tax  reform  stand  as  a  legacy  to  his 
constituents,  who  over  the  years  wisely 
continued  to  place  trust  anc  confidence 
m  his  judgment  and  abilities. 

Tne  strong  voice  of  the  Congre.ssmxan 
irom  Ohio's  2'2d  District  wili  be  missed 
in  the.se  legLslative  Halls  We  join.  hov. - 
ever,  in  wishing  him  continued  health 
and  happiness  after  a  long  and  diligent 
career  m  which  he  has  sened  t'nis  Na- 
tion well. 

I  do  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  for  holding  this  special  order  for 
one  of  our  great  men  He  is — and  I  refer 
to  my  colleague  m  tiie  well  now — one  of 
our  great  Members  and  this  l^  a  mark 
of  the  kma  of  courage  ar.d  sympathy  and 
consideration  he  has  always  shown  to  his 
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colleagues.  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness 
in  yleldinK  to  me 

Mr  sroKES  I  thank  my  distin- 
jjiiishtHl  I: lend  who  has  just  spoken  for 
his  very  kind  remarks  not  only  about  our 
dear  Iriend.  Charlie  Vanik,  and  his  wife. 
Betty,  but  also  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
well 

Now  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  yield  to 
the  distinguLshed  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio,  also  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
delegation  iMs,  Dakar  > 

Ms  DAKAR  Thank  you.  the  new  dean 
of  our  delegation  iMr.  Stores),  my 
friend  and  colleague. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  that  I  would  like 
to  relate  extemporaneously 

I  thmk  we  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  finest  people  in  public  life, 
not  only  in  the  country,  but  certainly  in 
the  world  really  When  you  think  of  all 
the  negatives  that  sometime.s  arc  said 
about  people  in  public  life,  one  really 
hopes  that  some  day  we  Aill  get  the 
kind  of  r>ositive  reporting  on  a  person 
like  Charlie  Vanik.  a  person  who  i.s  not 
only  intelligent,  not  only  knowledgeable, 
not  only  a  true  public  servant,  but  one 
who  practiced  his  wonderful  trade  with 
great  integrity. 

So  many  jieople  in  our  northeast  Ohio 
area  have  so  mucii  to  be  grateful  to 
Charlie  for  I  think  of  the  metal  fastener 
industry  that  Charlie  helped  not  too 
long  ago  that  finally  is  getting  revived  in 
northeast  Ohio  because  of  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  I  think  of  the  people  in 
need  of  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program,  all  those  auto  workers  and 
others  who  really  need  a.ssistance  be- 
cause of  the  unbelievable  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  of  the  people  on  socuil 
security,  the  people  interested  in  health 
care.  I  think  of  the  people  who  are  the 
ones  who  pay  so  much  of  the  taxes  in  our 
country,  the  people  who  are  moderate 
to  middle  income  who  owe  Charlie  a  debt 
of  gratitude  I  really  think  of  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  are  .so  grateful  for 
his  wonderful  example 

On  a  personal  note,  I  really  thank 
him  for  that  positive  example.  As  some- 
one who  is  relatively  new  to  this  es- 
teemed body,  he  L';  someone  who  I  have 
personally  looked  up  to.  He  is  one  that 
I  have  asked  for  his  wLsdom  and  his  ad- 
vice, and  he  always  had  the  time  foi 
those  of  us  who  needed  that  kixid  of  ex- 
perienced advice. 

So  I  just  hope  that  one  day  we  and 
thase  in  the  communications  network 
write  about  Members  of  Congre.ss  like 
Charlie  Vanik.  who  have  served  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  distinction 

He  is  so  humble.  Really,  he  was  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career,  being  chairman  of 
the  Subcommi'tee  on  Trade,  on  such  an 
esteemed  conunittee,  that  he  could  have 
gone  on  and  really  exerted  the  kind  of 
powerful  influence  that  we  need  in  this 
body,  but  decided  to  retire,  not  to  just 
sit  at  home,  but  I  know  he  probably  has 
some  other  activity  in  mind. 

I  just  want  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
happiness,  the  best  of  health  and  to  wish 
Charlie  and  his  wonderful,  lovely  wife. 
Betty,  many.  many,  many  more  days  of 
happiness  and  I  hope  that  they  will  both 
continue  to  use  their  positive  influence 
in  this  country,  because  it  is  so  needed 
uxlay 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Stokes  >  for  calling  for  this  special  order 
and  for  the  fine  example  that  he  also 
gives  to  those  of  us  in  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  special  sense 
of  pride  that  I  join  my  distinguished 
fellow  Clevelander — Congressman  Louis 
Stokes — as  well  as  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  paying  'ribute  to  the 
Honorable  Charles  A  Vanik.  from  the 
22d  District  of  Ohio.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  Congressman  Vanik  in  rep- 
resenting northefustern  Ohio.  Mr  Vanik 
has  distinguised  himself  for  exemplary- 
leadership  and  outstandins  service  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents — and  country- 
men and  -women  in  the  Congress  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  this  Chamber  has 
been  honored  by  the  presence  and  voice 
of  a  Member  who  has  spoken  with  elo- 
quence, debated  with  reason,  legislated 
with  foresight,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion Congressman  V.\nik  leaves  this 
House  with  a  record  of  achievements 
that  only  a  handful  of  Members  have 
equalled  in  the  past  25  years. 

Congressman  Vanik  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1954  as  a 
representative  of  the  21st  Concressional 
District  of  Ohio,  having  .served  as  a  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Cleveland  Mr 
Vanik  also  servi^d  on  the  Cleveland  Li- 
brary Board,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  Ohio  State  Senate,  and 
Cleveland  City  Council. 

While  he  has  been  in  Contjress  Con- 
gressman Vanik  has  displayed  extraordi- 
nary effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whose 
Trade  Subcommittee  he  has  chaired  for 
the  past  two  Congresses  Mr.  Vanik  has 
been  mstnimental  in  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  .security,  medi- 
care, and  supplemental  security  income 
programs,  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  his  genuine  commit- 
ment toward  reform  of  our  tax  laws,  it  is 
perhaps  in  the  area  of  trade  that  Mr 
Vanik's  name  is  synonymous  with  much 
of  the  important  trade  legislation  passed 
by  the  past  two  Ccmgresses 

Under  Mr  Vanik's  chairmanship  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee.  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  implement  the  Tokyo 
round  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions which  had  kieen  signed  in  Geneva. 

Our  Improved  trade  relations  with 
Hungary  and  Romania  have  been  largely 
the  result  of  Mr  Vanik's  skillful  chairins 
of  his  Trade  Subcommittee  where  ap- 
proval of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
Hungary  and  Romania  has  been  linked 
to  freer  emigration  of  persons  from  those 
two  East  European  countries. 

Most  recentl.\.  Mr.  Vanik's  si't)commi'- 
tee  played  a  key  role  in  the  normalization 
of  our  trade  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Of  special  concern  to  Mr  Vanik  has 
been  the  finding  of  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  expanding  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  unemployed  because 
of  increased  imports.  Related  closely  to 
this  has  been  Mr.  Vanik's  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  the  serious  trade 
Imbalance  that  exists  between  our  coun- 
try and  Japan,  resulting  in  the  cata- 


strophic unemployment  in  our  auto 
industry. 

I  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  Mr. 
Vanik's  efforts  in  finding  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  have  supported  his 
bills  to  improve  trade  adjustment  cov- 
erage and  benefits  and  to  provide  the 
administration  with  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate a  voluntary  auto  import  quota 
with  Japan.  Ju.st  today,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly passed  his  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  598.  which  would  cer- 
tainly assist  our  auto  industry. 

Mr.  Vanik  has  also  expressed  his 
strong  interest  in  the  administration's 
economic  revltalization  program,  as  far 
as  improving  the  productivity  and  com- 
lietitiveness  of  oui  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Vanik's  secret  to  his  succes.s  in 
Congress  has  been  his  courage  to  speak 
candidly  and  honestly  to  sometimes  un- 
inijiular  issues,  his  conscience  in  pre- 
serving as  far  as  passible  the  spirit  of 
principle  m  the  fashioning  of  compro- 
mise, and  his  close  communication  with 
his  constituents  to  know  and  under- 
stand their  interests  and  needs. 

I  proudly  join  with  all  Cle\elandeis — 
with  all  Americans  in  commending  Con- 
gressman Charles  Vanik  on  his  out- 
standing service  to  this  country  :ind  in 
wishing  him  a  happy  and  productive 
retirement. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  wish  to  publicly 
thank  Charlie  Vanik  for  his  wLsdom 
and  advice  and  for  being  such  an  out- 
standing example  to  al!  Members  of 
Congress. 

n  1850 

Mr  STOKES  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  for  her  very 
articulate  and  eloquent  remarks  regard- 
ing our  good  friend.  Charlie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texiis 
'Mr.  Gonzalez  I 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  and  also  for  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  his  special  order 
which  he  very  propierly  ha.<  announced 
in  behalf  of  noting  the  tremendous 
public  service  of  our  colleague.  Charlie 
Vanik  .\ffectionately.  everybody  calls 
Charles  Vanik.  Charlie. 

In  my  particular  case,  and  I  guess 
everybody's  case,  there  seems  to  be  a  ver>' 
personal  warm  relationship  I  guess  be- 
cause of  Ch.^rlie's  knack  and  riuality  of 
making  you  feel  that  way:  but  it  goes 
back  19  years  when  I  first  came  up  to  the 
House  m  the  middle  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  Charlie  Vanik  was  one  of  the 
very  first  that  came  forth  to  introduce 
himself  and  offer  his  help,  wJiich  he  gave 
me  all  through  the  years. 

On  top  of  that,  I  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  the  standing  full  committee 
then  known  as  the  Banking  and  Finance 
Committee.  They  called  it  th^  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  at  that  time. 
Charles  Vanik  v  as  a  member  for  7  years 
of  that  committee.  He  had  gone  up  a 
little  bit  in  seniority  even  by  those  rigid 
seniority  standards  then  prevailing:  but 
then  finding  myself  on  the  same  com- 
mittee with  Congressman  Vanik.  I  soon 
began  to  realize  and  recognize  his  tre- 
mendous   talent   and   his   capacity   for 
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hard  work  and  his  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  related  matters, 
and  his  continued  friendship  and  help 
'0  me  per.sr>nally  while  serving  on  that 
same  committee. 

Son.e  time  after  I  had  served  about  5 
vears  in  the  Congress  and  on  thai  com- 
mittee, Charlie  Vanik  was  then  elected 
tn  become  o  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  at  a  time  when  the 
Wpvs  and  Means  Committee  consisted 
of  17  members,  not  the  37  or  near  40  that 
we  ha\e  today:  so  that  tlierc  again  we 
have  ample  proof  of  Charlie's  versatil- 
ity and  his  abiluy  and  hov  his  merit  was 
recognized  when  it  was  at  a  day  and 
lime  when  you  had  rigid  seniority  There 
was  not  any  politicking;  around  here  or 
jockev:ng  for  position  or  power  He  was 
recognized  then  and  his  merit  was  truly 
evaluated. 

I  think  our  previous  colleagues  have 
stressed  some  specific  areas  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  competency  and  great  service 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Chahlie  transcended  the  truly  local 
and  parochial  interests. 

On  top  of  that.  I  wi.sh  the  record  to 
show  my  personal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Cleveland  to  San  Antonio.  Tex  .  a 
lew  years  atio  on  the  occasion  of  my 
being  honored  by  the  B'nai  B'rilh  As- 
.sociation.  It  was  Charlie  Vanik  who 
accepted  to  be  the  principal  speaker  on 
that  occa.'-ion  That  I  will  not  forget  and 
certainly  never  would  forget  Charlie's 
generosity  and  his  extreme  care  to  make 
sure  that  he  accepted  that  speaking 
engaeement 

I  close  by  joining  my  colleagues  in 
•.vislimg  Charlie  and  his  wife  continued 
happiness. 

Charlie  <:  .sense  of  humor  is  inimita- 
ble and  unmatchable.  It  is  that  that  I 
ihmk  kept  him  ever  from  taking  himself 
too  seriously,  Ahich  I  liiink  is  the  great 
occupational  di.sea.se  of  all  us  egotists  in 
politics.  That  .sen.se  of  humor,  which  h^ 
has  kept  to  this  very  day.  will  prevail 
Chari  IE  goes  on  in  his  own  decision  to 
cio.se  out  a  highly  successful,  preeminent 
caieer. 

I  again  close  by  thanking  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr  STOKES  Well.  I  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas  lor  participating  in  this  special 
order  and  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  SEIBKRI-ING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguislied  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Seiber- 

LING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  commend  our  col- 
league and  the  prospective  dean  of  our 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Stokes-  for  taking  this  time  this 
evening  to  give  praise  to  our  beloved  col- 
league. Charlie  Vanik. 

I  knew  Charlie  long  before  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  t)efore  I  had 
any  intention  of  becoming  a  Member  of 
this  body.  It  was  back  in  the  early  1960  s. 
A  group  ol  us  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  the  natural  beauty  of  the 


Cuyahoga  River  Valley  between  Cie\ e- 
land  and  Akron.  Somebody  indicatea 
that  Congressman  Vanik  was  interested 
in  doing  that  I  got  in  touch  with  him 
and  to  my  surprise  and  astonishment, 
here  was  a  live  Member  of  Congress  who 
was  famous  for  many,  many  achieve- 
ments already,  who  was  really  interested 
in  doing  something  to  protect  this  little 
valley  for  the  people  of  our  area. 

He  even  went  to  the  length  of  bring- 
ing out  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I  re- 
member walking  around  with  Secretary 
Udall  and  Mr.  Vanik  and  subsequent  to 
that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Secretary' 
Udall  before  he  relinquished  that  office 
in  late  1968  was  to  approve  a  matching 
grant  of  funds  to  the  Akron  Metropoli- 
tan Park  District  to  start  acquiring  land 
in  that  area. 

Through  the  help  of  Charlie  Vanik 
and  Ralph  Recula  and  other  Members 
from  the  Ohio  delegation  and  other  dele- 
gations, the  Cuyahoga  Valley  is  now- 
protected  by  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  .'Vet  of  1974  and 
is  on  the  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
great  unitt  of  our  national  park  system 
and  will  pro'-ide  enjoyment  not  only  for 
the  5  million  people  that  live  within  an 
hour's  drive  but  many  more  from  all  over 
the  country. 

We  all  know  that  our  colleague. 
Chaflie  Vanik.  ivas  not  just  an  environ- 
mentalist. In  fact,  many  of  us  probably 
do  not  even  know  that  that  was  one  of 
his  great  interests  in  life,  though  it  has 
been  and  is.  We  know  of  his  tremendous 
record  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  his  deep  dedica- 
tion to  human  beings  through  al'  types 
of  legislation  that  involve  human  con- 
cerns. 

One  of  the  things  tJiat  alway.-  im- 
I3res.sed  me  about  Charlie  Vanik  is  this: 
here  is  a  politician  who  is  a  real  pro.  He 
is  a  professional  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  belies  the  popular 
image  that  the  news  media  are  so  quick 
to  try  to  project  of  a  Congressman  who 
has  lost  touch  with  his  own  roots  and 
with  his  people. 

Charlie  V\nik  througnout  the  10  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  House  has  never 
failed  to  impress  and  even  astonish  me 
with  the  consistency  and  depth  of  his 
commitment  to  human  beings,  to  the 
poor,  to  minorities,  to  social  justice,  and 
justice  of  even.'  :>ort  and  against  special 
privilege  and  special  legislation  to  bene- 
fit only  the  few  and  the  wealthy. 

I  would  not  take  any  more  time,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  personal  relation- 
ship that  we  have  all  had  with  Charlie 
Vanik.  and  certainly  I  am  no  exception, 
has  been  one  of  the  great  experiences 
that  we  can  cherish  in  remembering  his 
years  of  service  in  this  House.  Many  of 
us.  and  I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  them, 
cherish  our  friendship  also  with  his  won- 
derful, spirited  wife.  Betty,  who  has 
shared  his  career  and  his  friendships 
these  many  years. 

Charlie  has  been  always  a  straight 
shooter.  He  has  always  been  one  who 
thinks  for  himself  and  who  says  what 
he  thinks.  I  have  a  copy,  from  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  one  of  his  constituents,  of 
Charlie  Vaniks  latest  newsletter  dated 
No-v ember  1080.  I  am  going  to  ask  ;maru- 


;.ious  consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  honest.  se:isible  thinking 
from  one  of  the  most  able  and  sagacious 
public  servants  m  our  Nation  He  ends 
the  newsletter  with  a  quote  from  a  recent 
novel  on  the  life  of  John  Smith  in  which 
John  Smith  says : 

I  do  not  icnow  the  future  All  I  can  6ay  Is 
'.hat  I  have  loved  people  and  they  have  re- 
turned tliai  gift  to  me  TTiat  Is  divinity 
enough  for  any  person. 

My  friends,  that  is  Charlie  Vanik. 

Your   Congressman   Charles   A.   Vanik 

22nd  District  of  Ohio 

reports  from  Washington 

Dear  Friends:  Durintr  these  closing  weeks 
of  my  service  as  your  representative  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  sifting  through  a  twenty-six  year 
accumulation  of  papers  ana  txx>Ks  which 
nave  been  the  tools  of  my  trade  My  office 
wil!  continue  to  provide  serN-ice  to  the  end  of 
my  term,  and  I  am  worjcin^.'  with  Congress- 
man-elect Dennis  Eckari  for  a  smooth  traii- 
.sition.  TTiere  is  a  sadness  in  the  closing  of 
political  life  and  a  hope  of  exciting  new 
challenges  ahead. 

The  1980  elections  were  a  landmark 
change  which  resulted  from  voter  reaction 
to  uncertainty,  inflation,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  national  weakness.  President  Carter 
came  into  bad  times  with  oil  price  increases 
propelling  inflation  and  vnth  Joblessness  re- 
sulting from  foreign  competition.  History 
will  treat  him  belter  than  the  1980  elector- 
ate. He  is  a  knowledgeable  President  whose 
most  critical  fault  was  his  failure  to  assign 
n.s  awesome  discretionary  power  to  others. 
In  the  decisions  on  trade  with  which  I  was 
most  familiar.  I  was  shocked  by  the  process 
inder  which  every  detail  of  decision  was  lU- 
'imately  made  by  the  President.  When  I  was 
seeking  import  restrainis  lor  the  fastener 
industry — so  vital  to  Cleveland — I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  advisor,  the  Presidents  White 
House  economic  advisor — and  then  I  lost  out 
when  the  President  was  tagged  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
just  Ijefore  he  left  for  Camp  David  There 
were  very  few  decisions  which  the  President 
delegated  to  others  Under  this  system,  the 
P-csident  was  overburdened  by  detail  which 
delayed  decision,  increased  procrastination, 
and  created  the  image  of  weakness.  Although 
the  President  was  submerged  by  detail  he 
inflitied  upon  himself,  no  other  president  in 
my  experience  Vinew  so  much  about  the  fed- 
eral government  and  suffered  so  much  futil- 
ity in  dealing  with  it. 

I  have  never  been  convinced  by  those  who 
contend  that  over  the  long  term  tax  cuts 
stimulate  the  economy  and  recover  more 
federal  revenues  in  a  t;rowint.  economy. 
While  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  revenue 
loss  may  return  to  the  Treasury  as  rekin- 
dled income  the  fact  is  that  two-thirds  of 
'he  revenue  loss  is  a  permanent  erosion  of 
The  nation's  tax  base  The  mid-sixties  boom 
was  primarily  stimulated  by  the  re-armlng 
of  America  and  our  preparations  for  the 
Vietnam  fiasco  and  not  by  tax  cuts  I  simply 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  tax-cut  America 
to  prosperity  and  full  emplo\-ment  any  more 
than  we  c.in  spend  our  way  to  recovery 

A  modest  restrained  tax  cut  could  be  ef- 
fective, but  every  pressure  group  wants  its 
taxes  cut  now.  up  front.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  wisdom  to  establish  pri- 
ormes  and  tax  policies  which  will  be  based 
on  what  can  best  recover  the  economy  If 
there  is  no  tax  cut  discipline,  the  natior. 
could  be  plimeed  into  hooeless  deficits  and 
possiblv  threattned  with  bankruptcy  In  tax 
policy  it  is  possible  to  establish  priorities 
and  even  defer  relief  on  a  rational  schedule 
which  can  permit  industrla'  planning  based 
on  Incentives  deferred. 
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Tile  erosloti  of  the  present  income  tax  basi- 
will  probably  require  a  slilU  to  new  forma 
or  federal  revenue  such  as  a  value-added 
lax.  a  national  sales  tax.  or  a  federal  tax  on 
wealth  I  do  not  liellpve  that  the  federal 
services  we  require  can  be  supported  on  the 
tax  base  that  remnin.s  after  massive  tax  cuts 

Tax  cuts  at  the  federal  level  may  become 
Illusory  U  federal  programs  for  cities  and 
local  governments  are  Mashed,  income  taxes 
at  the  local  level  may  have  to  be  doubled  or 
tripled  to  peiinit  the  conduct  of  essential 
local  business  The  City  of  Cleveland  re- 
ceives 3t»  percent  of  Us  income  from  federal 
sources  If  the  federal  Kovernmenl  changes 
the  gears  on  local  governmcm  support.  mt>sr 
of  our  large  cities  will  face  a  crisis  and  a 
breakdown  In  essential  services  The  iiet 
result  could  be  Increased  local  taxes  far 
above  the  benefits  of  the  federal  tax  cut 

In  1980  we  had  a  deficit  of  »60  billion  In 
1981  another  deflcU  of  »60  billion  is  project- 
ed These  estimates  may  tje  low  hecavise  we 
have  .spent  $2  *;J  billion  extra  to  strengthen 
our  Middle-East  defense  system  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  may  be  expected  to  replace  $6 
to  SH  billion  in  Iranian  assets  in  the  United 
States  which  were  attached  by  claims  of 
.American  corporations  against  the  Iranian 
government  This  will  further  increase  the 
deflcif^  on  which  tax  cuts  must  be  added 
This  will  force  the  federal  government  to 
borrow  heavily  in  the  money  markets  using 
up  funds  critically  needed  to  provide  credit 
to  rebuild  American  Industries,  build  new 
homes,  or  permit  the  purchase  of  iiew.  gaso- 
llne-etflclenl  cars  Interest  rates  are  likely 
to  get  higher  and  stay  higher  The  people 
who  today  buv  homes  with  13  or  14  percent 
Interest  may  sometime  In  the  future  feel  as 
Wise  as  so  many  do  today  with  home  mort- 
tiave-.  of  5'^   and  6  percent. 

Since  the  new  Administration  has  pledged 
itself  to  higher  defen.se  outUvs — It  is  ex- 
tremely llkelv  that  Increased  military  man- 
power win  have  to  be  provided  to  support 
new  military  machines  Pressures  wll!  In- 
i-rease  for  universal  registration  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  draft 

Durlnp  the  Carter  presidency,  the  mlp-a- 
tlon  of  Industry  and  Jobs  accelerated  from 
the  northern  states  to  the  sun  belt  We  will 
now  face  a  more  militant  threat  from  the 
western  states  which  have  emer^ied  as  the 
real  victors  In  the  elections  of  1980 

I  intend  for  this  message  to  be  realistic 
and  not  pessimistic  I  merely  want  to  ap- 
prise my  constituents  of  my  look  In'o  the 
future  In  1955.  when  I  Brst  came  to  the 
Congress,  people  complained  of  the  very 
same  things  Inflation,  unemployment  and 
uncertainty  In  these  circumstances.  It  Is 
difficult  to  save  or  plan  for  the  future  My 
first  job  in  1934  provided  me  with  the  high- 
est savings  rate  of  my  lifetime  I  earned 
S2.(XX)00  and  saved  tl  400  00— living  In  Co- 
lumbus Ohio  As  a  perce-itape  of  income, 
my  rate  of  savings  has  gone  down  ever  since 

Wo  must  expect,  therefore  to  plan  our 
lives  around  these  circumstances.  The  peo- 
ple of  Just  about  every  other  place  In  the 
world  are  not  better  off  Pew  plac&i  ap- 
proach our  degree  of  security  freedom,  or 
basis  of  hope 

We  must  brint;  discipline  and  good  man- 
agement to  the  affairs  of  our  sovcrnmeiit  as 
well  as  our  own  affairs — and  I  do  believe  we 
win  make  It  I  sincerely  hope  the  new  Ad- 
ministration succeeds  in  cutting  taxes  In- 
creasing jobs,  strengthening  defense  caring 
for  the  needv,  and  balaocing  the  budget  It 
Is  going  to  take  a  miracle,  and  Ood  may  very 
well  prove  whose  side  He  Is  on. 

If  this  final  newsletter  displeases  you,  be 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  It  Ls  my  last  It 
will  not  happen  a^aln  If  you  write,  forgive 
mo  If  I  cannot  reply 

Thank  you  for  your  trust,  your  support, 
and  your  criticism  over  these  many  years  I 
am  eternally  In  your  debt  for  the  extended 


cfiancc  you  gave  me  tt'  serve  in  'Aw  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates 

I  can  best  express  my  feelings  In  a  quota- 
tion from  a  recent  novel  on  the  life  of  John 
Smith; 

I  do  not  know  the  future  •   •  •  all 

I  can  say  Is  that  I  have  loved  people  and  they 
have    returned    that    gift    to    me   •    •    *   and 
that  Is  divinity  enough  for  any  person  " 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHABLrS  A    Vanik  % 

President-elect  Reagan  comes  to  the  office 
with  an  entirely  different  approach  indicat- 
ing that  he  will  delegate  p<i*er  and  super- 
%  Ise  the  overall  direction  of  the  government 
in  the  manner  of  former  President  Elsen- 
hower He  also  Indicates  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  manage  and  control  the  federal 
Liureaucracy— an  area  where  President  Carter 
did  not  succeed.  The  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  direction  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  more  predictable  Since  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  Is  not  likely  to  run  for  a 
second  term,  he  can  afford  to  be  entirely 
presidential. 

I  believe  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  campaign  80  started  too  eaily  It  will 
laxe  months  to  calculate  the  dirt-ct  cost  of 
the  political  campaign,  which  iiiuy  exceed  a 
half  billion  dollars  1*.  may  talce  years  to  cal- 
culate the  Indirect  cost  of  decisions  deferred 
or  politically  altered  I  hope  that  the  ne'v 
Congress  will  give  priority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Common  National  Primary  date 
four  or  live  months  before  the  next  presi- 
dential election 

It  IS  absolutely  essential  to  limit  campaign 
expenditures  The  taxpayer  contribution  to 
the  presidential  candidates  provided  a  pla- 
teau for  huge  supplemental  rijiilrlbutlons  I 
was  shocked  that  presidential  candidates  had 
to  demean  themselves  to  make  "house  calLs" 
to  raise  campaign  resources  The  hundreds  of 
inllllons  of  dollars  spent  In  the  congressional 
races  constitute  a  national  obscenity  Every 
contrihutlon  creates  a  mort^;age  lien  against 
the  candidate  His  future  action  is  literally 
purchased  by  his  contributors.  The  political 
i'oi;trlbutlons  of  the  campaign  could  be 
placed  Into  a  computer  which  could  program 
just  about  every  derision  to  be  made  by  the 
legislator  obedient  to  his  contributions  Un- 
fortunately, this  system  of  policy  purchase 
works  severely  against  the  best  Interests  of 
99  percent  of  the  American  people  who  make 
no  personal  contributions  other  than  the  tax 
return  check-off  They  are  puyyled  when 
their  interest.^  are  ignored  National  policy 
in  all  areas  Is  bought  by  the  contributions 

The  Independent  candldacv  of  .lohn  An- 
derson did  one  sigiuncant  thing  It  demon- 
strated that  even  a  latc-flllng  independent 
could  get  on  the  ballot  in  50  states  The  es- 
tablished statutes  on  election  procedure* 
were  summarily  "wa&hed  out"  by  federal 
c-ourt  decisions  If  John  .Anders«in  were  a 
I  rue  Independent  from  the  start  rather  than 
a  recycled  candidate,  he  may  have  fared 
better  As  a  result  of  the  Anderson  success 
in  qualifying.  I  can  foresee  a  time  when  an 
independent  candidate  may  succeed  in  a  try 
for  the  presidency  TTils  will  operate  to  the 
public  good  and  challenge  the  monopoly 
which  the  major  pariies  have  on  the  selec- 
tion system  They  will  have  to  put  up  their 
very  best  choice  or  lose  out  to  an  Independ- 
ent who  '-an  capture  the  support  of  the 
people 

The  political  change  of  1980  came  about 
because  of  the  widespread  discontent  of  the 
American  people  with  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, uncertainty,  and  the  attrition  of  the 
national  esteem 

I  see  no  quick  and  easy  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Inflation  President  Carter  con- 
tributed to  higher  consumer  costs  when  he 
adopted  the  creed  of  deregulation  First  he 
partially  deregulated  oil  which  ral.sed  energy 
costs  of  transportation,  home  heat   and  pro- 


duction. While  oil  Import  demands  relaxed 
slightly.  It  came  at>out  at  ureat  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Then  he  proceeded  to  deregulate 
air  transport  and  the  result  was  fewer  flights 
Since  deregulation,  my  air  fare  lo  Cleveland 
Increased  59  percent  The  Jet  set  Is  a  smaller 
crowd  while  the  automobile — with  higher 
fuel  costs — Is  again  the  cheaper  way  to  go 

The  deregulalton  of  the  railroad  and  the 
trucking  Industry  should  result  In  a  20  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and  mer- 
chandise moved  over  the  road 

Deregulation  is  good  if  it  eliminates  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape,  however,  the  deregula- 
tion oi  greed  can  be  very  costly  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

President-elect  Reagan  can  be  expected  to 
continue  the  deregulation  process  which  be- 
j:an  In  the  Carter  Administration  He  can  be 
expected  to  immediately  decontrol  old  oil 
which  i.s  scheduled  for  deconirol  in  October 
of  U)81  This  decision  could  Increase  the  cost 
of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  by  11  to  16 
cents  per  gallon.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
gasoline-efficient   automobile  tn  your  plans 

More  serlou.sly.  the  new  Administration 
toulrt  Immediately  decontrol  natural  gas 
sL'hediiled  for  decontrol  in  1986  If  this  oc- 
curs the  price  of  natural  gas  could  rise  to 
the  cost  of  Its  oil  BTXT  equivalent  and  the 
price  of  heating  your  home  could  double  In 
three  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
must  Insulate  our  homes  to  the  full  poten- 
tial of  conservation — but  more  and  more  of 
our  shrinking  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent 
for  fuel 

The  new  Administration  may  drop  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo  at  a  time  at  when  out 
reserve  supplies  are  reaching  an  unprec- 
edented low  The  domestic  price  rose  consid- 
erably after  grain  sales  to  China — they  can 
considerably  rise  after  our  reserves  are  de- 
pleted Sugar  may  .soon  rise  to  historic  levels 
^V)od   will  continue  to  be  more  expensive 

in  addition  we  must  expect  another  dra- 
matic Increase  in  OPEC  oil  prices  We  must 
expect  to  pay  for  most  of  the  co.-its  of  the 
Iranian -Iraqi  war  at  the  gas  pump  and  In 
our  homes 

With  these  Inflation  pressures  derogiila- 
ilon  of  transportation,  decontrol  of  oil  and 
gas.  new  OPEC  price  increases  and  world 
r'ommodltv  shortages  in  grain  and  sugar — 
the  price  of  everything  we  need  to  live  will 
be  going   up   In   the   future. 

The  new  Administration  will  provide  the 
most  dramatic  policy  changes  In  the  area  of 
taxation  Tax  cuts  need  not  lie  inflationary 
If  they  ore  compressed  out  of  government 
expenditures  However,  tax  cuts  which  are 
paid  for  with  new  federal  borrowing  are 
bound  to  be  inflationary  and  raise  the  cost 
of  Interest 

I  have  prepared  the  following  table  on  the 
revenue  Ios.ses  which  may  result  ove-  a 
period  of  five  years  If  most  of  the  demanded 
tax  cuts  are  enacted 
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7 
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3 

3 

13 
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7 

7 

1 

3 

3 

13 
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Mr  STOKES  I  thank  our  di.-itin- 
guLshed  colleague  Irotii  Ohio  lor  hi.s  par- 
linpation  and  for  those  very  articulate 
remark.s 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  lo  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  our 
distmgui.slied   friend.   Mr    Van   Deerlin 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker,  some 
very  usefvil  public  hearings  were  held  m 
San  Diefio  durini;  early  October— 
chaired  by  Ch.arlie  Vanik  and  looking 
into  some  of  the  reasons  behind  .lapans 
extraordinary  ability  to  compete  in 
American  markets. 

The  g\s\.  ol  the  testimony  was  unusual 
in  that  it  ignored  the  easy  .'solutions  of 
Increased  trade  quotas  or  embargoe.s  It 
dealt  instead  with  the  new  management 
systems  devi.sed  by  the  Japanese — sys- 
tems which  have  greatly  raised  worker 
productivity  by  increasing  worker  incen- 
tives. 

The  hearing  sparked  considerable  in- 
terest in  our  community,  which  is  al- 
ready the  location  that  six  large  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  have  chosen  for  US 
plants.  We  learned  that  American  work- 
ers, if  similarly  motivated,  can  become 
even  more  productive  than  their  Japa- 
nese counterparts. 

But  as  a  politician,  another  aspect  of 
the  hearing  seemed  memorable  to  me. 
It  was  that  an  able  colleague  who  had 
already  announced  his  retirement — and 
who  could  have  been  spending  early  Oc- 
tober m  personally  pleasanter  pursuits- 
was  driving  him.self  and  his  staff  to  the 
very  end  of  his  term  to  complete  a  job 
he  had  set  for  himself  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Vanik  stood  to  gain  nothing  po- 
litically or  personally  from  this  hard 
work.  As  has  been  evident  on  the  House 
floor  this  very  afternoon,  here  Ls  a  man 
who  believes  in  giving  the  people  of  our 
country  the  best  he  can  deliver  on  a 
filltime  bacis. 

Charlie  Vanik's  blithe  spirit  would  be 
sorely  missed  next  year,  quite  apart  from 
his  legislative  output.  He  is  truly  one  of 
the  reasons  I  shall  mi.ss  being  here, 
r   1900 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

I  say  this  body  will  also  miss  the  pres- 
ence of  our  last  speaker,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  body,  and  in  a 
very  fine  manner  Many  of  us  in  this 
body  certainly  will  miss  your  presence 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  obvious  from 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  here  this  evening  with  respect  to 
this  special  order  that  Charlie  Vanik 
has.  indeed,  distinguished  himself  m  this 
body  and  has  become  one  of  the  i>ersons 
who  has  made  his  own  imprint  upon  it 
in  his  own  special  way  and  will  obviously 
be  mi.ssed  for  many  many  reasons.  But 
suffice  It  to  say  that  this  institution  is  a 
greater  institution  because  Charlie 
Vi.NiK  worked  hero  for  26  years 

While  It  will  be  difficult  for  me,  and  I 
am  sure  everyone  else,  to  really  imagine 
Charlie  Vanik  in  actual  retirement — 
Charlie  is  too  youthful  yet.  too  energetic 
and  too  alert  of  mmd  lo  really  be  a  per- 
-son  who  we  can  imagine  in  any  form  of 
retirement — what  I  hope  it  means  is 
that  as  Charlie  did  say  when  he  an- 


nounced his  retirement,  that  he  wanted 
to  spend  a  little  more  time  with  Betty,  he 
wanted  to  spend  a  little  more  time  with 
his  .son  and  daughter,  and  that  over 
the.se  years  he  has  not  had  the  kind  of 
time  to  spend  with  him  that  he  would 
like  to  have  had.  So  I  hope  that  he  l'; 
going  to  be  able  to  enjoy  much  more 
time  now  with  his  wonderful  family  that 
he  has.  We  all  thank  them  for  having 
lent  him  to  us  and  to  this  institution  for 
these  26  years 

•  Mr  O'NEIUL  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  on 
this  occa-sion  to  .loin  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Vanik.  on  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress, 

Charlie  Vanik  has  held  a  pasition  of 
leadership  m  the  House  for  the  past 
decade  which  he  deser\'es  high  marks 
o!  excellence  Few  Members  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  possess  the  legislative 
skills  or  shrewd  political  instincts  and 
personal  abilities  to  coauthor  an  amend- 
ment which  would  become  a  cornerstone 
of  American  foreign  pobcy  Tlie  Jack- 
.son-Varuk  amendment  to  the  1974  Trade 
.'^ct  was  the  precedent  that  made  possi- 
ble the  human  rights  pohcies  pursued  by 
Pro  =  : dent  Oart-er 

The  succe.'isful  implementation  of  the 
Jac-k.son-Vanik  amendment  as  an  instru- 
ment of  US  foreign  policy  resulted  from 
the  .same  sliarp  legislative  skills,  deci- 
sive leadership  and  strategical  flexibility 
that  iiave  characterised  Chariie  Vanik's 
chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  trade  He  has  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  that  subcommittee 
and  to  tlie  House  Chamber  a  voice  of  rea- 
.son.  conciliation,  and  supportive  assist- 
ance to  every  Member,  Chairman  Vanik 
has  always  been  willing  to  compromise. 
but  never  on  principle,  and  his  open- 
ness to  all  jjomts  of  view  are  part  of  the 
direction  and  guidance  that  he  has  given 
to  his  sulx'ommittee  members. 

Dedicated,  conscientious  resourceful. 
Charlie  Vanik  has  graced  this  Chamber 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  a  natural  charm  and  wit.  and 
friendliness  toward  everyone  with 
whom  he  has  conversed  and  worked  His 
pleasant  and  cheerful  disposition  have 
made  Charlie  Vanek  one  of  the  best  liked 
and  respected  Members  of  the  House 
Bright,  articulate,  and  possessing  an  en- 
gaging seiLse  of  humor.  Charlie  Vanik 
has  made  an  unforgettable  contribution 
to  the  annals  of  congressional  history, 

A  long  and  distingoi-shed  public  serv- 
ice career  that  began  with  an  election 
to  Uie  Cleveland  City  Coimcil.  Charlie 
Vanik  was  a  Slate  legislator  and  a  .ludge 
before  he  served  another  26  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  am  proud  to 
have  worked  with  Charlie  over  the  years 
and  to  listen  to  his  humor,  advice  and 
coun.sel  Charlie  has  been  a  supportive 
part  of  Uie  democratic  leadership,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  him  on  our 
team  and  to  call  him  a  friend,  I  will 
greatly  miss  his  delightful  and  sagacious 
witticisms  in  the  97th  Congress. 

I  .salute  Charlie  Vanik  and  wish  him 
all  the  health,  happiness  and  success  in 
his  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  BOLANTD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Congressman  Charlie  Vanek 
brings  to  a  close  the  career  of  one  of 


the  most  widely  respected  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Pew  Members  in  the  history  of  thi& 
body  could  match  the  expertise  m  tax 
and  Iraae  matters  that  Charlie  Vanik 
has  acquired  m  his  13  terms  His  service 
o::  the  Ways  and  Mean.^  Committee  has 
earned  him  a  reputation  for  thorough 
preparation,  persistence,  and  legislative 
acu.Tien  Charlie  had  a  wa>-  ol  simplify- 
ing even  the  most  complex  tax  matter 
so  that  the  debate  on  it  could  clearly 
focus  on  Its  merits  He  understood  the 
vagaries  of  our  tax  laws  far  better  than 
most,  and  was  never  reticent  about  pub- 
licizing those  organisations  which  as- 
sume less  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden, 

Charlie  Vanik  as  never  been  afraid 
lo  speak  his  mind,  even  if  his  opinions 
were  politically  unpopular  You  always 
knew  where  Charlie  stood  on  an  i.ssue 
and  his  routmelv  stood  with  tho.se  who 
lacked  politica  power  or  social  influ- 
ence Whether  you  acreed  with  him  or 
not  you  had  to  respect  his  candor  and 
his  courage  That  respect,  coupled  with 
Charlie's  unfailing  good  humor,  won 
him  many  friends  irrespective  of  party 
affiliation  or  politic-ai  outloo'K 

Mr  Speaker,  Charlie  Vanik  will  )x 
sorely  missed  when  the  new  Congress  be- 
gins in  January  His  coun.sel  was  widely 
.sought  and  his  departure  ■will  leave  a 
void  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His 
service  m  this  Hou.se  has  been  a  tribute 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  constituents  in 
.selecting,  and  reaffirming,  him  as  their 
representative  He  ha.'  maintained  their 
trust  by  being  himself  and  by  follow- 
ins  his  principles.  He  leaves  with  those 
principles  intact  and  with  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  I  know  I  lom  with 
my  colleagues  m  wishing  him  all  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come  • 

•  Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  m  paying  tnbute  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  Charles  A    Vanik 

Charlie  Vanik  has  been  a  colorful, 
dedicated  and  skiUed  .servant  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  here  m  this  body  since  1954. 
His  humor  and  ability  are  well  known, 
and  this  body  ;s  losing  a  very  fine  Mem- 
ber f, ith  his  retirement  this  month, 

.^fter  nearly  42  years  of  public  ser\'- 
ice  a:  the  local.  State  and  Federal  level, 
Charlie  certainly  deserves  being  able  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  family  and  all 
that  he  most  en.^oys  Ma\  he  leave  the 
Congre.ss  ( onfident  that  the  time  he  has 
spent  m  the  service  of  the  people  has 
been  to  this  country's  benefit  and  that 
his  many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  miss  his  presence.* 

•  Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  aoiournment  of  the  96th  Congress, 
we  will  lose  one  of  our  mo«;t  hichly  re- 
spected and  competent  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss. our  colleague  and  friend  Repre- 
.sentative  Charlie  Vanik 

Charlie  has  contnbutec  .significantly 
to  this  country  throuth  his  leadership  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comm-ttee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
As  chairman  of  the  Su'Dcommittee  on 
TVade.  Charlie  engineered  legislation 
through  the  Concress  which  had  a  vital 
impact  on  international  commerce  and 
our  domestic  industries  His  expertly 
completed  duties  mciuded  overseeing  the 
Multilateral  Trade  NegotiatioFLS  and  U.S 
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trade  statutes.  As  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
port Task  Force  he  worked  hard  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  export,  thereby  restor- 
ing economic  opportunities  to  our 
domestic  countries 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie's  talents  are 
many  Not  only  is  he  an  expert  on  tax 
and  trade  matters,  but  he  also  has  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  very  real 
problems  which  face  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  our  middle-income  citizens. 

Charlie  chaired  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee where  he  saw  first-hand  the 
importance  of  programs  like  social 
security,  medicare,  and  SSI.  His  efforts 
in  these  areas  are  numerous. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  Charlies  op- 
timistic altitude  and  exceptional  sense  of 
humor  will  be  missed.  Not  only  did  he 
excell  m  his  work  performance  but  I  am 
sure  our  coUeasues  will  agree  that  his 
storytelling  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Thi.s  body  will  miss  a  dear  colleague 
who,  since  1954.  has  served  honorably, 
with  the  highest  level  of  integrity,  and 
successfully.  Chahlil  always  completed 
his  work  in  the  most  efficient  and  eflfec- 
tive  way  possible  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to  join  with 
my  coUeague.s  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  extending  my  personal  and 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Charlie  and  to  his 
whole  family.  May  he  enjoy  a  healthy, 
happy  and  successful  future.* 

•  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  close  ot  the  96th  Congress,  we 
will  be  losing  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  dedicated  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.   Charles  A.   Vanik. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  past  15  years. 
I  know  of  Charlie's  dedication  to  all  hu- 
manity Through  his  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  Charlie  has 
demonstrated  his  understanding  of  the 
delicate  world  balance  without  ever  los- 
ing sight  of  the  ordinary  man.  Perhaps 
nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
his  authorship  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act  re- 
quiring freedom  of  emigration  practices 
by  a  government  as  a  prerequisite  to  a 
grant  of  favorable  trade  status  by  the 
United  States. 

We  can  all  be  thankful  for  the  long  and 
dedicated  service  Charlie  gave  our 
Nation  I  am  personally  thankful  for  his 
friendship  and  counsel. • 

•  Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  I  woiild  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio's  22d  District.  Con- 
gressman Charles  Vanik. 

He  is  retiring  after  serving  13  terms 
in  the  House,  during  which  he  was  a  vig- 
orous and  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
issues  which  he  took  up. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee.  Charlie  Vanik 
was  an  expert  on  many  aspects  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  have  come  to  respect  and 
admire  his  understanding  and  grasp  of 
the  American  tax  structure. 

A  strong  proponent  of  service  to  his 
>nstituents,  Charlie  Vanik  served  as 
effective  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  his  local  community. 


I  know  that  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  tiie  aisle  in  wishing  Charlie 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Betty,  the  best  in 
their  future  endeavors.* 

•  Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  'Mr  Stokes i  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  special  order  this  after- 
noon to  pay  tribute  to  Charlie  Vanik. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  with 
Charlie  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  career  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  been  distinguished  by  his  in- 
tegrity, by  his  commitment  to  placing 
principle  over  policies,  and  by  his  feisty 
independence. 

These  qualities  have  won  him  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  and  of  his  constituents  as  well.  His 
colleagues  have  also  learned  to  depend 
on  him  for  his  tremendous  expertise  in 
the  areas  of  taxation  and  trade. 

My  congressional  district  in  San  Jose 
and  southern  Alameda  County  has  a 
high  concentration  of  semiconductor  in- 
dustry and  other  high  technology  enter- 
prises. These  businesses  have  a  shared 
concern  about  the  loss  of  our  competitive 
edge  in  these  fields  in  world  markets 
When  Charlie  learned  of  the  problems 
these  important  domestic  Industries  have 
suffered,  he  arranged  for  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  to  hold  hearings  in  San 
Jose. 

He  received  testimony  from  represent- 
atives of  many  of  the  leading  semicon- 
ductor companies  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  He  listened  to  their  concemt 
about  their  declining  share  of  the  world 
market  and  solicited  their  suggestions  on 
what  might  be  done  to  improve  their 
situation. 

Charlie  not  only  listened,  he  acted 
upon  their  .suggestions.  He  developed 
and  worked  for  legislation  to  encourage 
the  development  of  technology  in  the 
academic  setting  with  research  paid  for 
and  directed  by  the  business  sponsor 
His  plan  would  enable  the  business  spon- 
-sor  to  receive  a  business  deduction  and 
a  tax  credit  for  these  outlays,  and  would 
insure  that  technology  will  produce  use- 
able and  marketable  products  His  pro- 
posal has  been  favorably  received,  and  I 
think  would  do  much  to  promote  our 
domestic  semiconductor  industry 

I  have  chosen  to  highlight  one  in- 
stance where  Charlie's  caring  and  con- 
cern combined  with  his  legislative  ex- 
pertise have  made  a  difference.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  mstances.  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  today  will 
be  touching  upon  some  of  them. 

SulBce  it  to  say.  we  will  all  miss  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Charlie  in  this 
body  However.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  his  friends  in  wishing 
him  the  very  best  in  his  future  en- 
deavors* 

•  Mr  I.ATTA  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  is  losing  one  of  its 
distinguished  Members 

During  his  long  tenure.  Charlie  has 
never  deviated  from  his  liberal  convic- 
tions. He  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  21st  District  of  Ohio  in  1954  and  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  .serving  with  him 
these  last  22  years  There  is  no  question 
that  he  has  sought  to  serve  his  Nation. 


his  State  and  his  district    m   tiic  ver>' 
t>est  of  his  ability. 

As  sub<ommitiee  chairman  on  trade, 
Charlie  has  alway.s  been  aware  of  the 
many  ixrplexities  m  this  area  and  the 
number  of  Ajueri<an  ,iob.'~  that  have  been 
affected  by  tiu-  iiniwrl  problem 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natiuii  (.nii  be  th.mk- 
fuJ  for  the  long  and  diliKt'iit  .service 
Charlie  has  provided  thr-  Congress  I 
would  like  to  Lake  thi.s  siiecial  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  Charlie  good  luck  and 
many  years  of  continued  happiness  We 
in  Washington  will  certainly  miss  him 
and  his  marvelous  gift  of  wit  • 
•  Mr,  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  my  friend  and  colleaf;ue  Charles 
A.  Vanik.  His  retirement  is  .symbolic  of 
his  service  in  the  House  He  has  never 
foimd  himself  beholden  to  special  inter- 
ests during  his  26-year  career,  and  rather 
than  forgo  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  he  has  enjoyed  during  those  years. 
he  chose  not  to  seek  another  term  be- 
cause that  would  have  entailed  his  hav- 
ing to  raise  a  campaign  war  chest  in  or- 
der to  win  reelection.  Surely  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  p>eoplc  of  the  22d  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  will  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
his  insights  and  energy. 

Probably  the  legislation  Charlie  will 
be  longest  remembered  for  is  the  Jack- 
son Vanik  amendment  which  requires 
the  President  to  examine  the  emigration 
policies  of  Communist  nations  seeking 
Most  Favored  Nation  Trading  Status.  In 
fact,  it  requires  the  President  to  affirma- 
tively assert  that  the  nation  in  question 
is  allowing  people  to  freely  emigrate 
This  amendment  gives  hope  to  millions 
of  people  seeking  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion they  live  under.  People  who  desire 
to  leave  their  homelands  because  they 
live  in  nations  which  crush  dissent  and 
deny  them  the  right  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion freely. 

But  were  Charlie  Vanik  to  be  remem- 
bered merely  for  the  Jack.son  Vanik 
amendment,  we  would  be  doing  him  and 
ourselves  a  grave  disservice.  For  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  battle  to  instill  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  system.  Each  year 
he  pubhshes  a  list  of  corporations  and 
the  taxes  they  pay.  constantly  pointing 
out  the  ones  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

Additionally,  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fit,'ht  to  insure  that  the  multinational 
corporations  do  not  evade  domestic  in- 
come taxes  by  the  use  of  such  tax  de- 
vices as  deferral  whereby  multination- 
als wait  to  bring  home  foreign  profits 
until  they  can  be  offset  by  either  losses 
or  foreign  tax  credits.  He  has  been  espe- 
cially vocal  on  the  use  by  oil  companies 
of  these  and  other  tax  writeoffs  such  as 
intangible  drilling  costs  and  the  deple- 
tion allowance 

This  body  will  also  miss  him  because 
of  the  integrity  which  he  brought  'o  the 
subcommittee  chairmanships  he  has  had 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
set  us  all  a  fine  example  by  going  out  of 
his  way  to  make  sure  the  witnesses  and 
members  had  all  their  rights  respected 
While  he  was  always  clear  on  where  he 
stood  on  an  issue,  he  always  respected 
the  rights  of  others  and  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  views 

We  are  going  to  miss  this  man  with 
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hi.s  keen  sense  of  humor  who  has  acted 
a.s  the  wat^-hman  of  the  Treasury  and 
who  has  tirelessly  foupht  against  back- 
door spending  schemas  • 

•  Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  lom  with  my  colleagues  in 
pavinn  tribute  to  Charlie  Vanik 

Some  Members  ol  Congress  are 
embodiments  of  the  districts  they  repre- 
.sent  Hopefully,  most  of  us  are.  When 
I  think  of  places  like  Cleveland.  Youngs- 
town,  and  Ohio's  northeast  and  their 
gntty  struf^gle  to  .survive.  I  think  of 
Charlie  Vanik  When  I  think  of  steel 
mills  shut  down,  autoworkers  m  unem- 
ployment lines,  or  Jews  trving  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  of  Charlie 
Vanik  And  when  I  consider  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Member  of  Congre.ss, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  I  think  of  Charlie  Vanik 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  politics 
IS  like  a  bandwagon— you  better  ,iump 
on  or  you  will  mi.ss  the  train  leaving  the 
station  Well,  my  friend.  Charlie  Vanik 
is  like  an  old  train  too  I  saw  him  stop 
at  the  Ways  and  Means  station  and  his 
perseverance  of  corporate  income  taxes 
was  a  lonesome  whistle  mdeed  I  traveled 
vinth  him  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
learned  firsthand  how  humor  can  break 
the  ice  where  diplomacy  would  fail  The 
floor  of  the  House  earlier  today  heard 
his  call  on  auto  imports  one  last  time 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  made  a  few 
stops  on  Charlie  Vanik's  train  I  know 
many  more  st'>ps  he  ahead  for  his 
train  ls  merely  moving  on  • 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride,  and  no  .;mal!  amount  of 
regret  that  i  addre.ss  you  tcday  concern- 
ing the  retirement  of  our  noble  colleague. 
Representative  Charles  Vanik  A  number 
of  publications  have  seen  fit  to  honor  him 
as  the  current  session  and  his  26  out- 
standing years  in  Congress  are  drawing' 
to  a  close.  The  Washington  Post  has 
said  that — 

Represpntatlve  Vanik  is  seen  universally 
as  a  four  square  battler  for  liie  underdog, 
the  working  man  and  the  middle-class  tax- 
payer. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  express 
my  personal  sentiments  concerning  the 
work  he  has  done. 

Charles  Vanik  was  a  consumer  advo- 
cate long  before  the  term  became  pop- 
ular .As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  in  Ways  and  Means,  he  often 
fought  to  insure  the  consumer  did  not 
bare  the  brunt  of  Government  subsidies 
to  business  And  vet,  he  approached  all 
controver.'ies  in  a  balanced  knowledge- 
able manner  takuig  m  all  facets  of  the 
issue  to  achieve  <'quitable.  correct  legis- 
lative goals 

The  controversy  over  th»  administra- 
tion's iiruiiosal  to  rai.sc  the  i)rice  of  sugar 
supplies  a  perfect  example  of  Represen- 
tative Vanik's  ability  to  s)r'  out  conflicts 
and  choose  the  most  equitable  path  for 
all  concerned  Twice,  when  the  sugar 
issue  came  up.  Charles  Vanik  foresaw 
the  potential  hazards  such  an  increase 
could  create  by  excelaratini;  the  infla- 
tion rate,  due  to  the  great  i^roirortion  of 
products  which  contain  .supar 

He  also  perceived  the  double  jeopardy 
in   which    the    American    citizen    would 


necessarily  be  placed  by  government  sub- 
sidization o:  the  sugar  industry:  Once 
as  the  taxpayer  who  would  loot  the  bill 
lor  subsidization  and  a  second  time  as 
a  consumer  who  pays  the  increased  groc- 
ery prices 

But  Charles  Vanik  does  not  choose 
his  stand  on  issues  ba.sed  on  how  ix)pular 
a  particular  stand  might  be  In  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  balanced  perspective,  he  has 
also  .seen  fir  to  become  an  advocate  of 
the  manufacturer  when  he  felt  that  thi,s 
was  the  most  responsible  position  to  take. 
When  the  TYade  Subcommittee  decided 
to  examine  the  economic  impact  of  the 
Multinational  Trade  Agreement  upon 
domestic  textile  and  appearel  manufac- 
tuiers.  Charles  Vanik  made  sure  that  a 
thorough  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
situation  was  made  Field  hearings  were 
held  and  tusk  force  examinations  were 
conducted  in  regions  which  would  be 
effected. 

.■\fter  thorough  study,  Chabi.es  Vanik 
came  to  the  conclusion  lliat  the  foreign 
textile  industry  should  be  exempt  from 
the  duty  cuts  which  tiie  multmationai 
trade  agreements  were  to  impose  He 
knew  the  domestic  textile  industry  would 
experience  serious  setbacks  if  exports 
were  allowed  a  substantial  increase  in 
market  share  due  to  the  proposed  duty 
cut 

He  has  always  pressed  hard  to  make 
sure  that  fairness  and  human  rights  do 
not  become  a  secondary  component  of 
our  trade  policv  It  .s  Representative 
Vanik  who  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  ban  trade  conce.ssions  to 
countries  that  did  give  assurances  that 
their  policies  were  leading  to  free  emi- 
gration for  their  citizens  especially  citi- 
/('Us  who  wanted  to  emigrate  to  Israel 

Charles  Vanik's-  list  of  accomplish- 
ments m  his  26  years  in  Congress  is  end- 
le.ss  But  the  most  important  point  to  be 
made  concerns  the  depth  of  his  integrity. 
Representative  Vanik  has  always  been 
reelected  by  spending  no  more  than 
S.3.000  each  term  He  owes  no  one  except 
his  constituency:  and  we  all  owe  him  so 
much.  His  integrity  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness have  enriched  us  all  and.  indeed, 
the  entire  country  through  his  untiring 
efforts  m  any  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  My  only  hope  is  that 
he  continue  those  efforts  in  any  endeav- 
ors he  might  choose  to  undertake  in  the 
future  so  that  we  all  may  continue  to 
benefit  from  his  insjnring  example  • 
•  Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
torn  Congressman  Stokes  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  Congress. 
Charles  Vanik  who  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  term 

Tlie  House  will  t'reatly  miss  Charlie 
Vanik  for  many  reasons  As  a  friend.  I 
will  mi.ss  his  thoughtful  and  knowledge- 
able advice  on  tax  reform  issues  and  his 
ever-present  wit  The  House  will  espe- 
cially feel  liie  loss  of  his  expertise  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee's  Trade 
Subcommittee  Charlie  Vanik  has  been 
an  outspoken  leader  for  a  more  progres- 
sive and  more  equitable  tax  system 

Also,  his  deep  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  individual  lib- 
erties lead  to  the  successful  passage  of 


the  Vanik-Jackson  amendment  which 
denies  which  fmored  nation  trade  status 
to  the  Soviet  i.'nion  until  it  allows  the 
free  emigration  of  Jews  and  other 
peoples. 

The  devo'.iOi.  ol  Charlie  Vanik  has 
shown  to  l.elping  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
to  preserving  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  stands  as  a  shining  example  to  all 
who  aspire  to  public  office 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Charlie 
Vanik,  While  I  am  sac  that  he  is  lea\mg 
the  Hou.se.  I  wish  him  all  tlie  best  in  the 
future,* 

•  Mr  MINISH  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the 
close  of  thus  Congres.s,  a  good  num.ber  of 
dedicated  and  outstanding  Members  wlU 
be  ending  their  careers  in  t.he  House  of 
Representatives  I  am.  certain  that  none 
will  be  missed  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Charles  Vanik, 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Charlie  Vanik  hat 
made  his  presence  felt  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans  He  has  consistently 
fougiit  for  progressive  tax  reform  and 
has  been  ine  HoiLse's  No,  1  expert  on 
matters  of  trade.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate to  benefit  from  his  expertise 

I  feel  privileged  to  ha\e  come  '^o  know 
and  serve  with  Charlie  Vanik  Ever,  to- 
day, in  the  wanmg  stages  of  tfie  session 
we  have  proof  of  ius  effectiveness  T^e 
overwhelming  victory  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  598.  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments  concernuig  auto  imports. 
IS  a  credit  to  Charl.es  Vanik. 

Although  Congressman  Vanik  has 
fought  for  the  enactment  of  many  note- 
worthy pieces  of  legislation,  he  will  long 
be  remembered  for  nis  landmark  efforts 
to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  op- 
pressive nations,  responsible  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  their  citizens.  The 
Jack-son -Vanik  amendment  prohibits  the 
granting  of  favorable  trade  agreements 
with  Communist  nations  unless  the 
President  determines  that  they  allow  free 
emigration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
humanitarian  amendment  ha.-  provided 
a  free  choice  to  emigrate  for  many  who 
otherwise  would  r.ot  have  been  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  his  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments Congressman  Vakik  will 
be  remembered  as  a  warm  and  conce-ned 
human  being,  and  one  wno:n  I  have  ad- 
mired. I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  hi.m  a  long  and  fulfiiLng  retire- 
n;en».» 

•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker  few  of  its 
who  .serve  in  thL"^  body  will  ever  rise  to 
the  level  of  respect  and  leadership  'hat 
Charlie  Vanik  has.  and  I  arr.  very  proud 
to  participate  m  the  honor  being  be- 
stowed on  hi.m  today  I  '.hank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  Mr. 
Stokes  >  for  asking  for  this  special  order. 

Charlie  Vanik  is  the  type  of  Congress- 
man, many  of  us  newer  Members  look 
up  to.  He  IS  experienced,  thoughtful  and 
beloved  by  his  con.:-tituer.ts. 

Since  1954.  the  residents  of  northeast- 
ern Ohio  have  returned  Charlie  Vanik  to 
this  House  and  each  year  his  vitality 
grows  as  well  as  his  legislative  accomp- 
lishments. 

As  a  leader  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
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the  Trade  Subcommittee,  Charlie  Vanik 
has  been  an  important  figure  in  the  area 
of  foreign  trade,  and  a  strong  voice  for 
the  countless  unemployed  workers  in  hi-s 
industrial  Slate  who  have  been  hurt  by 
rising  imports 

The  22d  District,  which  he  represents, 
IS  a  melting  pot  of  America  Nearly  every 
ethnic  group  resides  in  his  district,  and 
for  26  years  he  has  done  their  work  and 
represented  them  m  a  manner  that 
earned  their  support  to  return  him  to 
this  House  every  2  years  with  little 
difliculty. 

The  start  of  the  97th  Congress,  how- 
ever, will  not  include  Charlie  Vanik  His 
retirement  is  well  earned,  but  his  shadow 
will  long  oversee  this  body. 

We  will  all  miss  him.  and  hope  that  he 
wUl  return  to  share  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
periences with  us  from  lime  to  time* 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tnbute  to 
Charles  Vanik.  who  is  retiring  this  year 
after  26  years  ol  service  m  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives. 

Charles  Vanik  is  as  honest  a  man  as 
ever  walked  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
I  am  reminded  of  George  Washington's 
statement  that  one  of  his  greatest  hopes 
was  that  he  would  always  possess  the 
qualities  to  maintain  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  an 
honest  man  Charlie  Vanik  has  through- 
out his  service  in  the  Congress  possessed 
those  qualities  of  firmness,  reliability, 
trustworthine.ss  and  openness  to  ensure 
his  permanent  characterization  as  an 
honest  man  He  is.  as  the  epitaph  of  an 
unknown  person  stated,  "an  upright 
downright  honest  man 

I  have  dwelled  this  long  on  this  .sub- 
ject because  accordinR  to  pre.ss  reports 
Charlie  Vaniks  honesty  is  one  reason 
why  he  did  not  seek  reelection  this  year 
He  was  told  that  it  would  be  nece.ssary 
this  year  for  him  to  rai.se  larne  amounts 
of  campaign  contributions  He  felt  so 
strongly  that  the  receipt  of  these  con- 
tributions would  impede  his  honest  ap- 
proach to  his  job  that  he  decided  to  end 
his  career. 

Charlie  Vanik  never  blew  back  and 
forth  with  the  winds  of  popular  opinion 
He  developed  early  on  in  his  years  in 
the  Congre.s.^  a  philasophy  of  what  is 
right  and  wronc,  and  he  u.sed  that 
philo-sophy  to  make  decisions  firmly  His 
energies  were  not  devoted  to  a  jierpetual 
reelection  campaign  or  to  endless  fund 
raising.  Rather,  he  applied  his  time  and 
his  abilities  to  legislation  and  policy- 
making. 

When  I  think  of  Charlif  Vanik.  I 
think  of  his  tremendous  contribution 
in  the  area  of  trade  legislation  I  can 
think  of  no  bill  in  this  vital  area  in  this 
time  of  increasing  interdependence 
among  nations  that  does  not  bear  the 
Vanik  imprint 

The  stature  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives IS  diminished  by  Charlie 
Vaniks  departure  This  national  legis- 
lator, this  honest  man  will  be  missed 
by  the  Nation  • 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  when 
I  came  to  this  House  in  January  1965 
one  of  the  people  who  immediately  im- 
pressed me  as  an  outstanding  Member 


wa.-  Chakles  Vanik  of  Ohio  He  was 
fruiiul>  to  all.  but  that  did  not  mean 
that  he  was  not  a  person  of  deep 
convictions. 

Of  Charlie  Vanik.  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  he  cares  Untorlunately.  the  word 
has  been  cheapened  by  its  indiscrmii- 
nate  use  in  campaign  literature,  but  It 
remains  for  me  the  most  ImpKDrtant  cri- 
terion for  judging  a  public  ofQcial. 

Others  on  this  occasion  have  well 
described  Charlies  legislative  achieve- 
ments, and  I  will  not  try  to  repeat  them, 
except  to  remark  that  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  will  probably  go  down 
in  history  Let  me  simply  say  this:  Over 
the  years  Charlies  voice  has  been  a  voice 
of  reason  and  justice  and  of  compassion 

His  tierce  desire  to  be  totally  free  to 
follow  his  conscience,  to  be  free  of  all 
obligations,  led  him  to  campaign  again 
and  again  on  a  shoestring  It  led  him 
also.  I  am  afraid,  to  de;-ide  not  to  run 
this  year 

Quixotic?  Perhaps,  but  admirable 
nonetheless. 

In  the  off  hours.  Charlie  and  his 
wonderful  Betty  have  been  a  source  of 
sheer  delight  to  a  host  of  friends  We 
hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  they 
will  stay  in  touch — otherwise  the  loss 
would  be  unbearable.* 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  stand  in 
admiration  of  all  of  the  enormously  im- 
portant work  which  Congressman  Vanik 
has  accomplished  during  his  years  in  the 
Congress 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  anyone 
could  have  achieved  more  than  Charlie 
Vanik  has  done  in  his  26  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Perhaps  the 
most  visible  legacy  is  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment,  a  humanitarian 
measure  which  has  been  directly  In.stru- 
mentaj  in  the  immigration  of  well  over 
200.000  Soviet  Jews 

Mr  Vanik  has  distinguished  hinv^elf 
in  the  important  work  which  he  has 
done  in  the  area  of  facilitating  interna- 
tional trade 

Charlie  Vanik  was  always  a  delight 
to  work  with  He  has  had  a  very  special 
respect  and  even  veneration  for  his  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress 

Charlie  Vanik  will  be  profoundly 
mussed  in  the  Congress  I  and  his  count- 
less friends  send  to  him  and  to  his  wife. 
Betty,  our  very  best  wishes  for  his  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness.* 

•  Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  honor 
a  man  who  has  served  his  country  with 
dedication  and  integrity  for  the  past 
42  years 

Charlie  Vanik  has  served  the  residents 
of  Ohio,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  1938,  in  po.sitions  on  the  lo- 
cal. State,  and  national  levels,  and  in  the 
US    Naval  Reserves 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  know 
Charlie  in  the  Hou.se.  and  in  working 
with  him.  I  have  come  to  cherLsh  his 
warm  and  friendly  personality,  which 
has  made  this  Chamber  come  alive  with 
good  feelings. 

Charlies  dedicated  service  on  the 
HoiLse  Ways  and  Means  Committ<>e  and 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 


on  Trade  have  given  ample  I'vidfnce  of 
his  legislative  skills  and  abilitip.s 

All  of  the  people  of  thi.s  sreat  land 
should  be  very  thankful  for  the  Charlie 
Vaniks  of  America,  who  are  wilhiig  to 
spend  their  lives  in  service  to  the  country 
It  IS  because  of  these  dedicated  people 
that  this  land  has  become  great  Because 
of  Charlie's  selfless  efforts  to  make  hi.- 
city,  his  State,  and  hLs  Nation  a  better 
place  to  live.  Charue  has  endeared  him- 
self to  all  of  U.S  whose  great  pleasure 
It  IS  to  know  him  • 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  Its  most  respected  Meniber.s.  the 
Honorable  Charlie  A  Vanik.  who  was 
first  elected  to  public  office  42  years  ago, 
and  who  is  now  retiring  from  tlie  House 
after  26  years  of  diligent  and  dedicated 
service  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
21st  and  22d  Districts  of  Ohio 

When  I  first  took  my  .seal  during  the 
89th  Congress,  Charlie  Vanik  had  al- 
ready served  in  the  House  for  10  years 
Like  many  others.  I  soon  learned  to  re- 
spect Charlie  Vanik  for  his  expertise 
and  dedication  I  know  that  many  of  us 
will  miss  Charlie  Vanik  for  his  legisla- 
tive skills  and  his  good  humor 

It  IS  with  warm  personal  regards  that 
I  wish  Charlie  Vanik  a  fruitful  period  in 
the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  Charlie 
Vanik  is  one  of  the  very  best  legislators 
in  the  House,  a  tough,  tenacious  man  en- 
dowed with  outstanding  and  unflagging 
integrity  For  26  years.  Charlie  Vanik 
has  worked  hard  on  behalf  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  country  He  has 
never  been  afraid  to  take  an  unpopular 
stand  I  shall  miss  his  skill,  his  legis- 
lative ability,  his  quick  wit.  and  wish  him 
the  very  best  of  what  he  seeks  in  the 
future* 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  jom  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  Congressman  from  the 
22d  District  of  Ohio,  who  has  decided  to 
retire  after  26  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the 
Nation. 

Ch^ot tr<:  leadership  in  tax  reform,  his 
expertise  in  trade  matters  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  formation  of  an  effective 
energy  program  as  well  as  to  environ- 
mental protection,  will  all  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  challenging  years  ahead. 

Freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere 
will  always  be  grateful  to  hini  for  spon- 
soring the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment, 
which  denied  the  Soviet  Union  most-fa- 
vored-nation  treatment  until  they  per- 
mitted tree  emigration  of  Jews  and 
others 

I  wish  Charlie  and  his  family  all  the 
best  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  ALBOSTA  Mr  SjJeaker.  while  I 
have  only  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Charlie  Vanik  these  iast  2  of 
his  26  years  of  public  service  in  this 
great  body.  I  have  gotten  to  know  and 
respect  his  talents  and  abilities  as  a 
lawmaker.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Trade.  Charlie  has  shown  that  ever. 
when  there  are  ixihticallv  sensitiNc  mat- 
ters, as  trade  issues  always  arc,  he  can 
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rise  way  above  the  opposing  forces  and 
develop  policy  that  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public  and  a+;reeable 
to  most  of  those  optw.sint;   entities. 

Charlie  Vanik  will  be  soidy  missed 
by  the  Congress,  the  Way.s  and  Means 
Committee,  and  by  this  Nation  as  a 
whole  He  is  held  ui  hmh  esteem  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
his  noiipartisanship,  his  sense  of  lumior 
and  hLs  irreplaceable  leadership 
abilities. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  are  lasing  a 
fine  representative,  but  the  people  of 
America  are  losing  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  comiietent  legisla- 
tors in  either  House  of  Congress.  His 
reasons  lor  retiring,  while  conunend 
able,  will  not  make  up  for  the  disap- 
pointment I  and  my  colleagues  will  feel 
in  January  when  his  truid.mce  will  no 
longer  be  available. 

I  sincerely  wish  Charlie  Vanik  every 
best  wish  in  all  of  hi.s  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr.  STANTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  and  neif;h- 
bor.  Lotus  Stokes,  in  paying  sixK"ial 
tnbute  to  our  very  distiiiguisiied  retir- 
ing colleague.  Charlie  Vanik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pnvileize 
to  serve  with  Charlie  here  in  the  House- 
off  Representatives  for  16  years.  During 
the  majority  of  that  time,  he  has  also 
served  as  my  neighbor  in  Ohio  since  the 
22d  Congressional  District  borders  the 
nth  Congressional  District  In  fact.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  share  with  Charlie  Vanik 
two  counties  in  northeastern  Ohio.  They 
are  Geaugn  County  and  my  home  county 
of  Lake.  Since  the  counties  were  divided. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  been 
able  to  work  touether  to  help  our  joint 
constituencies  on  countless  occasions. 
Tliere  has  not  been  one  single  moment 
of  disagreement  between  us.  No  matter 
whHt  part  of  the  counties  were  involved. 
Charlie  Vanik  was  always  willing  to 
help. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  that  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Chariie  Vanik  in  his  life  was  the  charm- 
ing person  he  married  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  muver.sally  loved  than 
Betty  Vanik  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Vanik's  will  be  missed  in  the  next 
Congress  They  should  lake  with  them 
though,  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction 
for  a  job  well  done  Peggy  joins  me  in 
extending  to  thtm  many  years  of  hap- 
piness and  succe-ss  ahead.* 

•  Mr  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague.-  in  payin^■ 
tribute  this  evening  to  Charlie  Vanik. 
who  will  be  retiring  from  the  House  af- 
ter 26  years  of  service  to  his  dLsinct  and 
to  his  country. 

I  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to  have 
known  Charlie  and  to  have  served  with 
him  during  these  past  years 

His  work  as  the  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Subcommittee  has  been  outstanding 
and  he  will  be  sorely  mis.sed  His  ability 
and  dedication  have  served  as  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  us.  and  I  know  that  his  lea\  - 
ing  will  create  a  vacuum  which  will  be 
impossible  to  fill. 

I  know  that  the  peoi>e  ol  the  2'2d  Di,";- 
tnct  of  Ohio  will  welcome  hhn  hark 
with  mixed  emotions;  for.  while  the> 
will  be  glad  to  have  htm  among  them. 


ihey  mast  know  thai  ihey  will  be  iasmti 
a  strong  voice  representing  them  m  this 
great  body 

I  want  to  wLsh  Charlie  and  his  family 
all  the  best  m  the  coming  years.* 

*  Mr  SCHULZE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  n.se  and  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  our  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Charles  A.  Vanik.  w)io  is  re- 
tiring after  42  years  of  distinguished 
public  service,  the  last  26  as  a  Member 
of  the  Ho'ose  of  Representatives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcoi.imatee  on 
Trade  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  meniber.  Chaflu 
has  been  an  estimable  adversary  for  the 
,)ast  2  years.  The  impact  of  his  diligence 
has  been  substantial  with  regard  to  man> 
tax  reform  and  trade  measures,  includ- 
ing legislation  lo  implempnl  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  However,  his 
single  most  signihcant  contribution,  m 
my  mind,  was  his  authorship  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  ol  the  Trade  Ac\ 
ol   1974. 

The  amendment  reaffirms  a  fundamen- 
tal American  value  by  esiabli-i^hint;  liiat 
"Most  Favored  Nation"  trade  status  is  a 
privilege  to  be  extended  only  to  those 
nations  which  are  willing  to  grant  their 
citizens  the  most  basic  of  human  rights' 
freedom  to  emigrate  Even  though  our 
extremely  poor  balance-of -trade  dictates 
that  we  increase  trade  with  all  nations  of 
the  world,  we  would  be  remiss  m  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  if  we  allowed 
M?N  treatment  lo  be  granted  to  nations 
which  do  not  have  a  consistent  and 
equitable  emigration  policy.  More  than 
a  law.  the  Jack.son-Vanik  amendment 
stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  symbols  of 
the  free  world. 

I  have  enjoyed  doing  battle  with 
Charlie  Vanik.  and  will  miss  that  chal- 
lenge in  the  97th  Congress.  Although  we 
have  disagreed  from  time  to  time,  it  was 
always  with  mutual  respect,  and  I  am 
sincere  in  my  best  wishes  for  all  his 
future  endeavors  • 

*  Mr  RICHMOND  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  this  outpouring  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  lor  our  roileague. 
Charlie  Vanik  who  is  retiring  alter  13 
terms  of  exceptionally  distiiifruished 
service  in  this  House. 

Charlie  Vanik  can  onl>  be  referred 
to  in  superlatives:  He  is  the  exi^ert  on 
trade  and  tanfl  issues:  he  is  fiercely 
independent:  and.  he  is  absolutely  in- 
corruptible Charlie  Vanik  is  independ- 
ent of  special  interests  and  narrow,  self- 
interested  con.stituencies.  yet  he  is  out- 
sjioken  and  ronsistent'y  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  class  and  middle 
income  men  and  women  he  so  effectively 
represents. 

I  will  always  remember  Charlie  Vanik 
as  a  man  of  great  integrity,  superb  leg- 
islative skills,  an  excellent  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  wealth  of  charm.  And  all 
of  us  in  the  House  will  miss  his  exper- 
tise and  singlemmded  devotion  to  lib- 
eral principles, 

Charlie,  we  wish  you  the  very  best 
of  happiness  and  ever\-  success  m  all 
your  future  endeavors.* 

*  Mr  GUARINI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
Congressman  and  dear  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 


committee    on    T'ade.     Representative 
Chaflls  a  \a.n:k  o!  Ohio. 

Chaklii  All;  be  ictinag  from  Congress 
at  ti;e  end  o:  this  session  after  an  ex- 
tremely productive  and  illustnous  26 
year  career  on  Capitol  Hill  His  effective 
leadership,  high  moral  stanaards.  anc 
exphcit  aiiention  lo  aeia.i  wiil  oe  greatly 
misseu  by  all  of  us  who  will  be  returning 
in  January, 

His  accomplishments  ii.  the  House  over 
ihe  years  have  been  many  but  perhaps 
none  of  his  acruevemenls  is  more  sterling 
than  the  noble  human  rights  legislation 
that  proudly  bears  his  name — the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1974.  Tiiis  genuine  contribu- 
tion lo  the  freer  emigration  of  people 
the  worlQ  over  has  airectly  and  pasi- 
lively  impacted  upon  the  i:ves  of  thous- 
ands of  individuals  and  their  lamihes 

Congressman  Vaniks  courage,  tenac- 
ity ana  foresight  is  to  be  applauded  anc 
his  deep  concern,  for  the  well  being  o.' 
those  who  are  denied  opportunities  both 
at  home  and  abroad  is  to  be  vigorously 
commended. 

It  is  an  accurate  measure  of  this  out- 
standing man  that  ne  has  clo.se  persona, 
contacts  not  only  m  our  Capital,  but  with 
heads  of  Slate  and  capiams  of  mdusir> 
m  capitals  throughout  the  world,  Amer- 
ica has  indeed  benefited  greatly  by  his 
public  service  My  career  has  been  en- 
riched, as  well,  by  my  friendship  with 
this  outstandmg  man  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  otliciai  travels  with  Con- 
gressman Vanik  and  have  learned  much 
from  his  keen  sen.se  of  perception  and 
astute  manner  He  is  an  endless  source 
of  information  and  knowledge,  and  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  his  vast  experience  can 
be  properl\  utilized  m  the  many  produc- 
tive years  that  he  has  ahead  For  while 
he  may  be  retiring  from.  Congress.  I  am 
confident  that  his  intense  interest  m  our 
Nation's  future  will  remam  as  a\id  as 
ever. 

Chairman  Vanik  has  indeed  been  a 
man  for  our  limes:  a  leader  who  could 
clearly  see  the  importance  of  locay  s 
events  in  tomorrow  s  world  His  ovemew 
of  world  affairs  throughout  his  lont;  ca- 
reer has  been  singularly  superb,  and  our 
.Nation  is  very  much  in  his  debt  for  his 
years  of  devoted  commitment  and  deep 
dedication 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Chafiii 
V'NiK,  but  none  will  exjx^nence  the  loss 
.so  immediately  as  those  who  have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  .serving  with  him  on 
his  Trade  Subcommittee.  I.  for  one. 
deeply  regret  that  his  tenure  as  chairman 
of  that  august  body  will  soon  be  commg 
to  an  end,  for  he  has  been  the  con- 
science of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  unoflficial  ambassa- 
dor of  our  country's  economy  lo  o'or  trad- 
ing partners  overseas 

I  will  dearly  miss  Charlie  Vanik.  for 
he  is  an  outstanding  public  servant  and  a 
\er>-  close  friend  My  only  consolation  is 
m  knowing  that  Washington's  loss  wili 
be  Euclid's  gam  I  heartily  wi.sh  Charlie 
and  his  lovely  wile,  Betty,  many  happy 
years  of  a  well-deserved  and  long-antic- 
ipated retirement  Your  colleagues  will 
never  fail  to  remember  the  exemplar,. 
.service  that  you  have  so  honorably 
performed* 
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•  Mr  KUSSO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouid 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Vanik  before  he 
leaves  these  Hallowed  Halls  for  a  well 
deserved  retirement  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  really  pay  full  tribute  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  served  for  over  25  years 
m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Vanik  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  most  energetic  Members  of 
the  House,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  him  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade.  Personally.  I  shall  miss  his  nota- 
ble sense  of  humor  and  his  quick  wit. 

Representative  Vanik  has  serverd  with 
dedication  and  the  people  of  the  22d 
District  of  Ohio  have  been  ably  repre- 
sented. More  importantly,  he  has  worked 
for  the  good  of  all  of  u.s.  and  Congress 
and  the  country  owe  him  thanks.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  .serve  with  him.  and  I 
wish  him  continued  succe.ss  and  preat 
happiness.  We  shiill  mi.ss  him  • 
•  Mr.  SHANNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  country  s  finest  and 
most  effective  Representatives.  Mr 
Charles  A   Vanik 

As  fi  freshman  member  on  the  Wa.vs 
and  Means  Committee.  I  have  come  to 
know  Mr.  Vanik  as  a  colleague,  a  friend 
a  counsel,  and  a  great  legislator  A.'- 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  establishing; 
improved  trade  policies,  such  as  the  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  through  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  This  leg- 
i.vlation  has  helped  to  el!min;Ue  infair 
trade  jjractices  and  to  improve  trade  re- 
lations with  foreipn  countries  Its  almost 
unanimous  pa.sage  is  a  tribute  to  his 
legislative  ability. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr  Vanik  has  led  the  fight 
for  t.xx  reform,  as  well  as  carried  the 
torch  in  efforts  for  sound  energy  and  en- 
viror.mental  policy 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  Hous». 
M--  Vanik  has  been  a  leader  in  the  strug- 
gle for  worldwide  human  rights  His 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
was  a  major  step  in  the  deve'opment  of 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  human 
rights  The  amendment  which  "xcludrs 
countries  wi»h  restrictive  emigration 
codes  from  obtaining  most-iavored-na- 
tion  status,  was  effective  in  achir-ving  the 
release  of  many  Jewish  refuseniks  from 
the  Soviet  Union  s  repressive  sccifty 

The  House  will  sorely  mis.s  Mr.  Va.nik; 
he  is  an  inspiration  and  an  cxnmple  for 
all  of  us.  not  only  as  a  legislator,  but  as 
a  friend  I  am  p.-ouci  and  honored  to  have 
worked  with  him  and  will  always  remem- 
ber the  example  he  has  set  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  future  endeavors  e 
•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
honoring  a  close  friend  and  a  faithful 
colleague,  and  one  of  the  best  Congress- 
man this  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  had.  Charlie  Vanik.  It  is  rare  tha* 
a  district  .send  to  Washington  a  man 
with  the  capabilities  and  talents  that 
Charlie  Vanik  holds.  Charlie  has  not 
only  served  26  long  and  dedicated  years 
of  service  to  his  people  in  the  22d  Dis- 
trict and  this  House,  but  he  has  served 


ever>    day   of    those   ;^6  years   with   un- 
matched toil  and  success. 

He  has  a  long  history  of  public  service 
aioing  back  to  ihe  city  council  in  Cleve- 
land, the  State  senate,  and  as  a  munic- 
ipal court  judge. 

In  the  Congress  Charlie  has  been  a 
hero  wit.i  important  trade  legislation, 
chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  these 
years  he  has  been  largely  responsible 
:or  the  multilateral  trade  negotiation 
agreements  which  were  signed  m  Geneva. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  numerous 
other  trade  measures  such  as  the  Diter- 
national  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Trade  Adiustment  Assistance  Act. 

Charlie  s  able  experience  has  been  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  .\s  well.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him  on 
the  Banking  Committee  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  respect. 

I  could  go  on  for  the  next  five  pages 
and  list  what  Charlie  has  done  in  this 
body  of  Congress.  But  I  will  not  But  let 
me  just  say  to  Charlie,  this  House  will 
never  forget  your  great  years  of  service 
and  your  loyal  friendship  The  Congress 
IS  a  better  place  for  your  having  been 
here.  I  know  your  people  back  home  in 
Ohio  will  also  never  forget  the  great 
service  you  have  rendered  them. 

To  you.  your  wife  Beity.  I  wish  noth- 
ing but  tne  best  in  the  vears  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  I  EDKRFR  Mr  Speaker,  today,  we 
nonor  Ch.rlie  Vanik.  However.  I  have 
difficulty  putting  into  words  my  deep 
feelings  for  this  man.  He  has  been  en 
adviser,  j.  counselor,  an  ally,  ana,  at 
times,  an  adversary.  But  most  impor- 
tantl\  he  is  a  great  friend.  I  .shall  miss 
him  very  much. 

Through  our  years  on  the  Ways  and 
Me  ms  Committee.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Ct'^rlie  on  manv 
issues.  I  have  watched  nim  debate  on 
many  orca.sions  Prom  experience  I  can 
tell  .vou.  it  is  much  easier  to  win  a  legis- 
lative battle  with  Charlie  by  your  side. 
Ch\kl:e  you  are  a  ferocious  opponent. 
Even  if  your  side  dia  not  win.  v-e  always 
knew  your  position  on  the  issue. 

For  nie.  Chvrlie's  greatest  hallmark 
Will  .ilw;i:'..  f^  the  Trade  Act  of  1979. 
Througii  endless  hours  of  hearings  and 
debate  Charlie  pushed,  cajoled,  and 
jawboned  this  legislation  through  the 
Trade  Subcommittee-  and  then  the  Con- 
gress. Many  of  us  did  not  want  to  hear 
one  more  word  about  "conttrvailing 
duties"  or  injury,  '  but  Charlie  per- 
sisted. Whenever  the  Trade  Act  is  dis- 
cussed. I  shall  think  of  Charlie 

What  will  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  like  without  Chahlie  Vanik?  It 
will  be  quieter,  to  be  sure.  But  i;  will 
also  be  duller,  and  a  lot  less  fun.  His  wit. 
hLs  humor,  his  stubbornness,  his  te- 
nacity, and  his  commonsenso  will  be 
sorel."   missed  in   thi?  Chamber. 

Charlie,  please  do  not  ever  .say  good- 
bye. Come  back  and  visit  us  often.  You 
v.ill  always  be  welcome.* 
•  Mr.  BAPALIS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  cf  d  smay  i  rise  to  join  in 
saying  goodbye  to  my  good  friend  and 
subcommittee  chairman.  Ckaklie  Vanik 
of  Ohio 

I  have  had  the  pleasure — indeed  the 


honor — of  serving  with  Chaplie  for  the 
past  6  years  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  particularly  for 
the  past  2  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Traae  which  he  has  so  ably  chaired. 

And  I  car  attest  to  his  fairness  .\nd 
also  to  his  persistence  a  trait  I  discov- 
ered on  those  occasions  when  we  dis- 
agreed on  a  particular  course  of  action. 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence 

But  there  is  another  trait  of  Charlie 
Vanik  which  cannot  go  unrecognized,  his 
wit.  Our  retiring  colleague  from  Ohio  is, 
to  say  the  least,  gregarious  and  therefore, 
no  meeting  ol  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  or  any  other  gatherinr  at  which 
he  appeared,  v ould  be  considerci  boring. 

In  all  lionesty.  however.  Charlies 
greatest  asset  is  not  his  wit.  great  though 
it  is.  Nor  is  his  lairness  or  his  persistence. 
No.  Charlie  Vaniks  greatest  as.sei  is  his 
wife,  Betty,  who  is  always  at  his  side 
We  shal:  mis?  her  as  much,  it  not  more, 
than  Charlie. 

However,  while  we  shall  muss  the 
Vaniks.  after  more  than  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service— lo  the  c.ty  of  Cleveland  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  United  Slates— 
r  can  think  of  no  individual  more  deserv- 
ing of  an  opportiuiiiy  to  rest  and  enjov 
life. 

1  can  only  say  I  hope  Charlie  s  retire- 
ment is  evervthuig  he  hopes  it  will  be  ind 
more.  But  I  do  hope  he  wil)  find  imie  to 
visit  U'?  now  and  again. 

For  he  will  ue  missed,  sorelv  niissed.* 
•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Ml  Speaker, 
certainly  thj  easiest  task  I  face  during 
the  closing  of  the  96th  Ccni-re.s.';  is  par- 
ticipation in  this  special  order  honor- 
ing Charlie  Va.vik.  What  could  b'  easier 
than  heaping  ijraise  on  one  cf  the  .more 
distinguished  careers  ii^  the  House  oi 
Repre.'^enialives'' 

My  fir.-t  associalioii  witii  Charlie  c;ime 
during  my  yenrs  workiii>j  foi  Con^jress- 
man  Ed  Ecmondson.  By  '.hat  time, 
Charlie  wtts  aire  idy  serving  his  fourth 
term  and  nad  established  hi^  reputation 
3-  in  eiTe(  five  legislator.  When  J  went 
.0  the  White  House  to  work  with  Prisi- 
aent  Johnson,  Charlie  Vanik  'vas  still 
m  the  House.  He  was  the  type  of  Con- 
gress-nar.  Lyndon  Jdhivson  lik^d.  bcaUEe 
the  Pre.'id?nt  knew  he  could  put 
Charlies  word  in  the  bank,  and  tiiat  ne 
jould  count  on  hearing  th?  truth  ironi 
Charlie,  no  matter  wh.at  question  wat. 
asked 

When  I  came  to  Congies'-,  Chari  ie  had 
18  years  of  congressional  tM^enence  be- 
hind him.  It  has  ijeen  ar  honor  and 
pleasure  to  serve  w:th  him  in  the  Houie 
of  Representatives,  and  eopecially  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Comniiiiee. 

One  lannot  mentioa  progressive  tax 
reform  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Charles  Vanik.  and  that  is  only  one  of 
nis  notable  achievements  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Cer- 
tainly his  greatest  influence,  the  one  I 
have  had  the  opporfunitv  to  judge  most 
closely,  has  been  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional trade 

Charlie  \  anik  h.^s  provided  an  out- 
standing degree  of  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subeommittee.  bal- 
ancing the  competing  forces  behind 
trade  policies  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
country.  He  has  done  more  than  any 
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one  to  help  further  our  trade  relations 
with  the  countries  of  the  Pacific.  In  large 
part  because  oi  his  work,  tnat  area  has 
become  our  most  important  trading 
.sphere. 

In  his  attention  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  he  has  not  neglected  our 
country's  commitment  to  human  rights. 
The  Jackson-Vimik  amendment  will  re- 
main as  one  of  his  most  notable  achieve- 
ments 

Charles  Vanik  has  combined  total 
honesty  and  integrity  with  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  public  service.  His  election 
victory  margins  speak  of  the  approval  of 
his  constituents.  The  tributes  paid  him 
today  speak  of  the  approval  of  his  col- 
leagU3s.  He  is  owed  a  ^reat  debt  by  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  mL«s 
.serving  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

9  Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr  SiJeaker.  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
)oin  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  and  expressing  appreciation 
to  Charlie  Vamk.  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant publi.'  servants  tiie  Hoii.se  and  this 
Nation  has  ever  known,  who  ls  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  those  of  us  present 
today  would  be  hard  pressed  to  name 
someone  in  Congress  v.ho  posse.ssed  the 
combination  of  legislative  skill,  humor, 
and  quick  v.it  of  Charlie.  After  working 
with  him  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have 
'  ome  to  (he  conclusion  that  if  you  did 
not  liKe  and  respect  Charlie  then  you 
could  not  like  und  respect  anyone.  To 
.'ay  that  he  has  written  a  notable  record 
during  the  almost  thrr-e  decades  of  .serv- 
ice to  his  constituency  and  the  Nation, 
would  be  a  great  understatement  on  my 
rnrt  He  has  left  hi.s  mark  on  countless 
pieces  of  legisl.ntion.  Iegis!at.:on  which 
cave  benrflt'-d  millions  of  /Kmer.cans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Wa.vs  and  Means 
rommittee  he  has  led  the  effort";  for  tax 
reform  and  trade  legislation.  He  served 
skillfully  as  chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  Way.^  and  ^v^eans.  where 
rie  was  instrumental  in  revicwinp  the  ad- 
Tiini-strarion  of  social  security,  medicare, 
the  ."supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, and  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Sei-\'ice.  While  ser\inR  as 
rhainnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  during  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses,  he  concentrated  its  at- 
tention on  the  Tokyo  Round  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  the  drafting  and 
pa.ssage  ol  the  legislation  implementing 
the  MTN  aK'-eements  signed  in  Geneva. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts  in  coordination 
with  other  commit t«es.  this  monumental 
piece  fjf  trade  legLslation  achieved  pass- 
age bv  the  House  by  overwhelming 
margin. 

This  skilled  legislator  also  lee  the  fifcht 
for  legislation  to  reform  the  Customs 
Service,  improve  the  oiJerations  of  the 
International  lYade  Commission,  add 
proconsumer  amendmenUs  to  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964.  and  among  others, 
the  normalization  of  trade  with  Hun- 
gary and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  addition,  through  his  guidance,  the 
subcommittee  has  focused  it-;  efforts  on 
encouraging  structural  impro\  cments  in 
the  textile,  steel,  and  auto  industries. 


We  will  all  miss  Charlie  Vanik  very 
much.  We  will  miss  him  for  liis  leader- 
ship, his  skill,  and  his  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  energy.  But  most  of  aii.  we  will 
miss  his  friendship  and  I  truly  regret  not 
being  able  to  continue  serving  with  him 
m  the  luture.  As  far  as  the  Juture  for 
Charlie  is  concerned.  I  hope  he  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  his  retirement  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  his  contributions  to  our  domestic 
;.nd  foreign  policies.  He  may  leave  this 
Chamber  and  take  with  him  many  fond 
memories,  but  his  legacy  of  countless 
accomplistiments  will  long  remain  with 
us  all. 

Good  luck.  Ch.aklie  You  nave  our  be.st 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  healthy  retire- 
ment well  deserved. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
V.onik.  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  a  long 
:ind  distinguishet.  career  not  only  m  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  as  a  mem- 
■>;er  of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio.  City  Council. 
1  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu 
cation,  a  nieni'oer  of  the  Cle\eland  Li- 
brary Beard,  a  judge  of  the  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court,  and  a  member  of  the 
US  Naval  Reserve  who  was  with  am- 
phibious lorces  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Fleets  daring  World  War  II. 

It  has  been  a  truly  rewaiding  personal 
experu  nee  for  me  lo  have  known  Charlie 
as  a  colleague  and  I  am  hiaiored  to  have 
served  with  him  during  ine  16  years  I 
have  been  in  the  House  oi  Kepresenta- 
ti\es.  He  is  a  detiicated  and  devoted 
.'Vmerican.  and  a  Congressman  of  out- 
standing ability,  deep  ccmpasMon.  and 
courage.  Tliese  qualities  not  only  earned 
tJie  res^ecl  of  his  colleagues  but  endeared 
nmi  to  his  constituents  of  the  22d  District 
d;  Ohio  as  well. 

Charles  Vaniks  di'igent  eflorts  as 
'hairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  assisting  American  workers,  hi.-> 
leadership  in  the  passage  oi  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  human  r'ghts  amendment,  hnking 
trade  concessions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  relaxed  Communis'  emi^iution  poli- 
cies, and  his  leader;.h:p  in  the  formation 
of  our  country's  trading  policies  have 
o?fcn  both  fruitful  and  ben.efioial  to  the 
L  tizens  of  this  Nation,  and  he  has  com- 
piled a  splendid  record  of  achievement. 

Ch.arlie  was  first  elected  lo  the  84th 
Congress  in  19.=i4.  and  was  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress  until  the 
present  96th  Congress.  During  those 
years,  he  has  witnessed  oome  of  the 
greatest  moments  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  he  has  experienced,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  triumphs  and  the  trage- 
dies of  oar  Nation. 

Charles  A.  Vanik  can  retire  with  the 
ass'.irance  that  through  his  efforts  man- 
kind has  benefited,  and  there  is  no  tri- 
bute liigher  than  this  I  extend  to 
Charlie  my  warmest  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  devotion  to  the  highest 
principles.* 

•  Mr  DOWNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
com.e  this  orportunity  to  pay  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the 


Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  of  which  I  have  been  prouci  to 
.serve  as  a  member.  Chaelie  Vanik  has 
been  ai.  irLstit'ition.  and  aa  institution  in 
the  best  sense  of  a  mui  h  maligned  word, 
not  only  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee but  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State.s.  His  strong  and  unbiased  leader- 
ship role  Will  oe  much  missed  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee in  1979.  Chairman  Vanik  was 
extremely  nelpful  to  m*  personally  and 
completely  unselfish  with  his  time  and 
experience  in  guiding  ine  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  matters 
addressed  oy  his  subcommittee.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  have  nad  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  tentleman 
from  Ohio  on  a  great  many  legislative 
issues  of  benefit  to  the  .American  people. 
Not  the  least  of  wliicii  was  tiie  legislation 
necessary  to  the  enactment  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  agree.ments.  which  Mr. 
Vanik  played  a  leading  role  m  sheph'^rd- 
mg  through  the  Congress  to  a  success- 
ful result.  These  agreements,  whicii  he 
as  much  as  an.vone  e  se  can  claim  as  an 
undisputed  acliievemeni,  will  set  the 
parameters  for  nternational  trade  for 
the  remainder  >.;  tn.£  centur;  ll  nothuig 
else  had  been  achieved  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio  in  n's  vears  in  the  Congress 
th;s  alone  woulel  .stiil  oe  a  great  accomp- 
lishment. 

But  this  is  far  from  nij.  jnly  contribu- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade.  In  an  er^t  wneii  the  United 
.-jTates  h.as  accepted  ti.'e  laci  r,;iat  our 
ov>n  prosperity  is  more  than  fver  de- 
pendent to  a  Inrtie  Ge.irt'e  on  o.^r  trade 
relations  v.itli  the  ocher  nations  of  the 
vorld — and  not  only  Europe  and  Japan, 
jut  increasingly  'Jit-  nations  of  the  de- 
velopmg  v.orld  as  >^eli — Chairman  V.^nik 
i.as  been  a  iru:r!ing  force  :n  estabLshing 
a  set  of  pnncipies  far  this  country  in 
ou'  trade  relations  "hat  is  both  fair  and 
clearly  u'lders'ood  b-  tiie  other  nations 
of  the   worlo. 

Perhaps  more  t;:an  anvthing  else  the 
,entlema'i  from  Ohio  has  been  the 
iliampion  of  the  individual  m  every  issue 
lie  has  been  c  tiled  upi.>n  ti  deal  with  as 
.  Member  oi  tnis  body.  In  a  time  wnen 
many  ha»e  lost  sight  of  the  problems 
and  concerns  oi  individual  ci'i.izens  in 
tne  complex  and  often  overly  institution- 
alized issues  ihai  often  come  before  the 
Congress,  and  I  might  ^ai  particularly 
before  the  Commiiiee  on  Way-,  and 
Means.  Charlie  Vantk  ha^^  never  lost  his 
focus  on  the  liitle  man  in  the  midst  of 
the  corpc rat: Otis.  Federal  agencies,  and 
( jovernmtint  regulations.  M_ny  of  us 
still  ser%-ing  on  tne  Wa.-s  and  Means 
Commif.ee  md  the  Subcommittef-  on 
Trade  wiVi  make  ever.,  eiiort  to  continue 
in  the  honorab'e  tradition  he  has  so  well 
illuminated  and  defined  for  us 

Th"  unremarkable,  plain  black  suit 
and  bow  tie,  and  the  very  remarkable 
man  behind  them  will  be  very  much 
mis-ed  by  all  of  'js.» 

•  Mr  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happv 
to  join  so  mai.v  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order  * )  h^'nor  Congre.ssman 
Charles  Vanik  V/hat  does  one  say  about 
Charlie,    now    really'     We    all    know 
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Charlie  Vanik's  unique  personality  and 
style  There  is  no  other  one  like  him.  nor 
could  there  be  when  you  stop  to  think 
of  it. 

Charlies  political  sicills  are  redoubt 
able  no  question  about  that  All  you  have 
to  do  is  see  hini  in  action  in  committpc. 
on  the  floor,  or  in  the  cloaJcrooms  to  linoiv 
that  much  But  at  a  deeper  level,  Charlie 
has  his  values  .straiRht  and  has  an  un- 
erring sense  jf  what  is  important  for 
people  and  at  the  same  time  what  i'> 
practical  to  do  I  have  served  for  6  year.s 
on  tlie  Trade  Subcommiitee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  most  of  them  under  his  chair- 
manship. He  did  much  of  the  political 
engirieerinK  ihat  made  pos.sible  the  ap- 
proval of  the  multilateral  f  rade  negotia  - 
tion  treaties  and  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act,  b(.ih  of  which  represent 
milestone  achievement*. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colloayues  also  of 
Charlie's  considerable  ncKotiatme  .skill.-^. 
We  on  the  Trade  Subcommittee-  have 
seen  him  operate  with  Japanese  FJuro- 
peans.  high  Rovemment  ofTicials  Trom  de- 
veloping countries  and  president*  and 
premiers  from  socialist  countries  With 
one  and  all  he  teases,  jabs,  .jokes,  parries, 
and  thrusts — and  yet  i*ilh  all,  makes 
clear  what  ure  the  true  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Part  actor,  part  moralist, 
part  prankster,  and  certainly  part  .shrewd 
politician.  Charlie  can  put  on  a  show 
worth  whatever  the  price  of  admission 
If  you  do  not  l)elieve  this,  you  ought  to 
see  him  in  action  with  ine  President  ol 
Romania  or  the  Premier  ot  Bulearia.  for 
example,  as  I  have  done. 

I  could  KO  on  But  enoutjh  to  say  here 
that  it  has  been  an  honor,  a  pleasure,  and 
loads  of  fun  to  serve  with  Charlie  and 
I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  whatever 
activities  he  now  turns  to.* 
•  Mr  JENKINS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  so  many  others  ii^ 
saluting  Chahiie  Vanik  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  HoiL-^e  Mr  Vanik.  mv 
chairman  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade 
Subcommittee  during  the  past  4 
years,  has  been  one  of  tho-;e  really  hard- 
working legislative  craftsmen  who  in- 
sure the  successful  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion needed  by  tho  Nation  His  skill  ano 
devotion  to  the  House,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  his  State,  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  years  to  come.  This  is  not  just  a  pro- 
fessional loss:  I  will  miss  him  as  a  friend 
and  an  advisor. 

Chai;le.s  Vanik  has  presided  over  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  during  4  of  the 
most  productive  and  exciting  years,  leg- 
islatively and  administratively,  in  the 
history  of  international  trade  Under  his 
leadership,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  drafted  and  enacted  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  Tokyo  Round 
multilateral  trade  negotiation.-;  Thi.s 
MTN  agreement  is  probably  the  most 
complex  and  far-reaching  trade 
"treaty"  ever  negotiated.  As  many 
others  have  commented,  and  as  I  would 
like  to  repeat  from  first  hand  knowledge. 
Mr  Vaniks  patience,  skill,  and  political 
sen.sitivities  were  the  prime  factor  in  in- 
suring tiie  passage  of  this  monumental 
legLslation 

I  would  also  like  to  note  Mr    Vanik  s 
care  and  concern  for  the  workers  of  the 


Nations  textile  and  apparel  industries 
His  attention  to  the  special  problems  ol 
this  industry  helped  in  bnngint;  about 
the  white  paper  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try. The  hearing  on  textiles  chaired  by 
Mr.  Vanik  in  Jefferson.  Ga  .  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  are  just  one  sign  of 
his  concern  for  tlie  whole  spectrum  of 
America's  industries  and  working  people 
I  will  miss  Charlie  Vanik — his  good 
humor  and  his  good  citizenship.  I  wisli 
him  all  the  best  in  the  vears  to  come  • 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
witli  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  many  contributions  Charlie  Vanik 
has  made  to  this  body  over  the  last  26 
years. 

During  his  years  in  Congress.  Charlie 
Vanik  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
personal  integrity  He  has  always  been 
a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  he  has 
voted  those  convictions  on  the  Hou.se 
floor  regardless  of  the  political  conse- 
quence.-;  Charlie  Vanik  is  a  man  of  rare 
energy,  talent,  and  courage.  He  will  be 
missed  by  the  Memtx;rs  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle 

His  wisdom  and  skilled  experti.se  has 
helped  to  lead  this  Nation  toward  more 
responsible  fl.scal  policies  A.s  a  member 
of  both  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation. Charlie  has  certainly  demon- 
strated his  dedication  to  .solving  our  eco- 
nomic problems 

He  will  long  oe  remembered  by  us  for 
his  loyalty  to  principle  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  his  constit- 
uents. In  addition.  I  am  .sure  that  the 
Ohio  delegation  will  miss  Charlie's  wise 
counsel  and  leadership. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  Ciiahlie  for 
his  personal  advice  and  his  friendship 
He  Ls  a  fine  gentleman  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  We  will  remember  him  witli 
great  warmth  and  affection. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishlni:; 
Charlie  and  his  wife,  Betty,  a  long  and 
enjoyable  retirement  • 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Sijeaker,  as  an  in- 
stitution, the  House  of  Plepresentatives 
has  been  consistently  enriched  by  tal- 
ented and  skilled  legislators  When  the 
96th  Congress  comes  to  a  close,  this  great 
institution  will  lose  a  great  many  of 
these  individuals  Charlie  Vanik  is  one 
such  Memlier  of  Congress 

For  25  years.  Charlie  Vanik  has 
.served  his  con.stituents  in  Ohio  and  this 
House  with  unmatched  distinction  and 
dedication  His  congressional  .ser\ice  fol- 
lowed several  years  on  the  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court  and  the  Cleveland  City 
Council  His  experience  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  84th  Congress  prepared  him 
for  the  many  respon.sibilities  he  assumed 
in  the  House 

Throughout  his  service  in  the  House. 
Charlie  has  been  an  important  and 
highly  respected  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  this 
cipactty.  he  chaired  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  and  played  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  shaping  trade  policy, 
cu.stoms  reform,  and  import  relief  legis- 
lation His  many  years  of  expertise  and 
skill  will  certainly  be  a.ssets  to  the  com- 
mittee and  House  not  easily  replaced. 


I  join  my  many  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing to  Charlie  the  best  and  in  wishing 
him  well.* 

•  Mr.  COTTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  close 
of  the  96th  Congress  will  bring  an  end 
to  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  Charlie  Vanik 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  .serving  on 
the  Ways  and  Meaas  Committee  with 
Charlie,  and  during  this  Congress 
served  on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  which 
he  chairs.  His  departure  from  that  post 
Ls  a  great  lo.-s  to  all  ol  us,  and  especially 
to  our  trading  partners  with  whom  he 
has  worked  so  elTectively  over  the  years 

I  know  there  are  many  issues  associ- 
ated with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but 
I  will  remember  most  his  skillful  han- 
dling of  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions implementing  legislation  CH^RLIE 
was  tireless  in  his  effort  to  inform  him- 
.self  and  Members  of  the  House  on  this 
most  complex  and  significant  legislation 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  a 
productive  retirement  and  know  that  he 
will  continue  to  .<-:peak  out  on  the  issues 
h'"  believe*-  are  important.* 

•  Mr  COUGHUN  .Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pie.i.sure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowletlge  the  retirement  of  a  colleague 
the  Honorable  Charles  Vanik,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  After  26  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  House. 
Charlie's  presence  here  will  be  missed 
by  all  those  who  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  with  him 

Even  before  h:s  election  to  Congress 
in  1954  Charlie's  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  home  State  of  Ohio  u. 
evidenced  by  his  service  on  the  Cleveland 
City  Council,  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  tlie 
Cleveland  Library  Board,  and  as  a  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Cleveland. 

Charlie's  skills  as  a  legislator  com- 
bined with  his  long  admaiistrative  ex- 
perience were  instrumental  in  the  recent 
pa.ssage,  by  an  overwhelming  395-to-7 
\ote,  of  legislation  implemenlmg  Uie 
multilateral  trade  negotiation  agree- 
ments .signed  in  Geneva.  Without  his 
masterful  handling  of  this  complicated 
piece  of  legislation,  many  vital  improve- 
ments in  international  trade  relations 
may  well  not  have  been  enacted. 

Under  his  chaimnan.ship,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  tackled 
reviews  of  the  administration  of  social 
security,  medicare,  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Charlie  also  has  successfully  guided 
many  important  reforms  through  his 
Trade  Subcommittee  during  the  95th 
and  96th  Congresses,  and  has  made  .sig- 
nificant contnbutioas  to  efforts  to  de- 
velop a    'omprehensive  energy  program. 

Charlie  .s  firm  devotion  to  the  -rspon- 
sibilities  of  his  office,  alonp  with  his  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieves,  will  continue  to  provide  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Representative.  I  extend  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Charlie  and  hi.s 
family,  and  wish  him  well  in  whatever 
endeavor  he  turns  his  considerable  tal- 
ents and  energy  to  upon  his  retirement.* 
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Mi  stokes  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ihiink  eacli  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues wlio  participated  in  this  special 
order  and  who  m  tlicir  own  way  spoke 
to  the  ^;rcalne.s.s  oJ  a  Charlie  Vanik. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  envelope  full  of  tributes  to  Charlie 
Vanik  from  Mcmber.s  who  could  not  be 
present  this  hour,  but  who  still  wanted 
to  participate. 


GENER.M    LK.'WE 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  m  which  to  revise  and  extend  iheir 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  .special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


DISTURBING    CO.NDUCT   Ul-    t'lHlCS 
COMMITIEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  '  Mr.  Gonzalez  >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  GO.NZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se 
to  pursue  the  question  that  I  believe  is 
the  primary  crying  issue  tonfronting  not 
only  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
first  branch  of  Government,  the  rep- 
resentative branch,  but  every  single 
elected  ofBcial  who  gets  elected  throujzh 
the  electoral  process  in  the  country.  I 
would  say  particularly  those  local  offi- 
cials, elective  officials  that  serve  on  a 
municipal  basis  and  State  because  a 
raid  against  them  in  the  proceedings 
that  have  agitated  the  Nation  now  for 
some  time  are  the  most  ix)werful  forces 
that  the  Nation  has  on  a  national  basi.s 

I  have  been  so  concerned  because  of 
the  peculiar  reaction  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  House,  and  I  have 
spoken  out  I  wish  at  this  point  to  bring 
out  what  was  reported  m  the  newspaijers 
last  week,  the  decision  of  the  district 
judge  in  the  eastern  di.stnct  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Judge  J  Fullani 
who  rendered  what  I  consider  to  be  a  de- 
finitive opinion.  Of  course,  the  prosecu- 
tion has  given  indication  they  will  .seek 
an  appeal,  but  I  think  this  is  a  very  basic 
opinion  by  the  judi,'e  and  in  my  opinio!! 
also,  it  is  a  judicial  corroboration  or  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  been  sayinj:  w 
the  last  few  days 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  becuise  this 
opinion  does  so  fully  and  so  eloquently 
and  .so  accurately  .say  what  I  h.ive  been. 
perhaps  not  so  well,  crudely  saying  for 
the  past  2  weeks,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  at  this 
point  in  the  RrroRn  to  include  the  opin- 
ion recently  announced  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against 
Harry  p  Jannotti  and  George  X 
Schwartz  in  the  US  District  Court  for 
the  Ea.stern  District  of  Pennsvlvania  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Fullam 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 
I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District    of    Pennsylvania     Criminal     No 
80   1661 

TNITKU    STAIX.S    •    I     AMLRKA     t       liARRY     P      JAN- 

Noni  A.ND  GtUBGE  X    SCHWABTl.' 

MFMORANDUM     AND    ORDER 

I  he  defendant  George  X  Schwartz  has 
been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  conspiring, 
m  violation  of  18  USC  §  1962  id  i.  to  vlolat* 
provisions  of  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Statute.  18  U  S  C 
M962iC)  (RICO'  conspiracy),  and.  to- 
gether With  co-defendani  Harry  P  Jannotti, 
of  conspiring  to  obstruct  commerce  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Hobbs  .Act  IB  USC  S  1951  lai 
Before  trial  Ijoth  defendants  sought  dLSmis- 
sal  of  the  Indictment  on  constitutional 
grounds,  alleging  vanovis  forms  of  prosecu- 
torial misconduct  Extensive  hearings  were 
held,  but  I  concluded  that  decision  must 
.'iwait  the  further  development  of  the  record 
at  trial  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Govern- 
ments case,  and  again  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  of  the  evidence  the  defendants  s-jught 
Judgment  of  acquittal  pursuant  t-o  F.R. 
Crim  P  29.  and  renewed  their  motions  to 
that  and  after  the  lurys  verdict  This 
Opinion  addresses  both  sets  of  motions, 
which  to  some  extent  Involve  similar  cr 
closely  related  issues. 

I.  HOBBS  ACT  CONSPIRACY 

At  all  pertinent  times,  the  defendant 
Schwartz,  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  and  the  defendant  Jannotti 
was  a  member  of  City  Council  The  Gfjvern- 
ment  s  evidence  at  trial  proved  that 
.Schwartz  accepted  $30  000  and  Jannotti  ac- 
rppte<l  $10000  from  undercover  F,B  I 
iigents  who  purported  to  be  representatives 
(if  wealthy  Arab  !n\efctors  contemplating 
' -Jill.*! ruction  of  an  elaborat.e  hotel  complex 
m  Philadelphia  There  is  no  dispute  about 
the  defendants  receipt  of  the  pavments,  and 
the  evidence  perniitt<>d  although  it  did  not 
c.ini[)ei,  the  inference  that  the  payments 
represented  bribes  paid  in  exchange  for  the 
defendants  assurances  of  u.sinc  their  official 
positions  to  pave  the  way  for  expeditious 
ii>mplction   of   the  project 

The  Hobbs  Act  18  U  S  C  t  1951(a)  makes 
irimmal  the  conduct  of  "'whoever  in  any  way 
or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  affects  com- 
merc-e  or  the  movement  of  any  article  or 
••ommodity  in  commerce  by  robbery  or  ex- 
tJ)r.ion  or  attempt-s  or  conspires  so  to 
do 

The  issue  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
Ci'ivernment  succeeded  m  proving  the  neces- 
sary nexus  between  the  defendants  actions 
atid  interstate  commerce  The  Government 
introduced  no  evidence  on  that  subject 
arguing  instead  that  the  jury  should  be 
permitted  to  infer,  on  the  basis  of  common 
knowledge,  that  a  hotel  project  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  one  under  discussion  (ulti- 
mately stated  to  be  approximately  $34  mil- 
lion) would  necessarily  involve  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  in  anv  event,  the 
transfer  of  funds  for  the  project  by  the  for- 
eign investors  would  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion of  commerce  as  used  in  the  Hobbs  Act 

For  presient  ptirposes,  I  shall  a.ssume  that 
the  evidence  permitted  the  jury  to  conclude 
that,  if  the  project  had  in  fact  been  a 
genuine  project,  it  would  have  required  the 
movement  of  articles  in  interstate  commerce 
:ind  that  the  pavment  of  these  bribes  would 
have  affected  such  commerce  bv  depleting  the 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  project 
The  problem  which  remains  is  that  there 
never  was  any  such  planned  project  The 
.Arabs,  their  plans,  and  their  money  were  all 
entirely  fictitious. 


At  an  earlier  stage  of  this  litigation  by 
Order  entered  August  18  1980  I  dismissed 
tho.se  counts  of  the  Indictment  which 
charged  substantive  offen,ses  under  the  Hobbs 
Act.  reasoning  that  there  was  no  possibility 
that  the  bribe  payments  could  actually  have 
affected  commerce  I  declined  at  that  time  to 
dismi.ss  the  con.spiracy  charge,  however,  on 
the  theory  that  the  Government  might  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  defendants  had  an 
actual  con.scious  Intent  to  obstruct  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  that  legal  Impossibility 
of  fulfillment  of  such  Intent  would  not  be 
a  defense  to  a  conspiracy  charge  I  also  left 
■  pen  the  possibility  that  proof  of  a  con- 
-piracy  to  commit  acts  which.  If  completed. 
would  affect  commerce,  might  suffice  to  es- 
tablish federal  Jurisdiction 

There  Is  no  contention  that  the  evidence 
at  trial  proved  that  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  was  a  conscious  object  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  And.  upon  further  re- 
flection. I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  this 
Court's  Jurisdiction  under  the  Hobbs  Act  has 
not  been  established 

The  Government  s  position  adopted  in  the 
Court's  charge  to  the  jury,  is  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
the  defendants  If,  as  the  defendants  per- 
ceived the  matter  the  actions  they  conspired 
to  carry  out  could  realistically  have  had  an 
effect  on  interstate  commerce  the  Govern- 
ment contends  they  can  properlv  be  con- 
victed of  Hobbs  .Act  conspiracv  I  am  con- 
strained to  disagree  Federal  jurisdiction  Is 
not  conferred  by  a  defendant  s  erroneius  per- 
ceptions. The  criminal  jiirtsdiction  of  a  fed- 
eral court  is  conferred  bv  the  law.c  enacted  by 
Congress.  While  the  jurisdictional  reach  of 
the  Hobbs  Act  Is  undoubtedly  extensive, 
touching  conduct  having  onlv  minimal  or 
potential  Impact  upon  commerce  i  broadly 
defined,  it  does  not  operate  to  confer  federal 
jurisdiction  over  purely  hypothetical  poten- 
tial impacts  on  commerce  which  could  never 
occur. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned  Extortion,  as  used  m 
'he  statut.e.  is  defined  as  "  the  obtain- 

ing of  property  from  another,  with  his  ron- 
.sent.  induced  by  wrongfu!  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear,  or  under 
color  of  official  right."   (§  1951(bl(2l   i 

As  discussed  in  my  August  18.  1980  Memo- 
randum,   there   Is  some   lack   of   unanimity 
among    appellate    decisions    as    to    whether 
c,^nsent  induced  under  color  of  oflicia': 

right"  covers  ordinary  bribery,  or  whether 
some  element  of  coercion  is  required  to  i>e 
shown  While  it  is  now  clear  In  this  Circuit 
that  the  use  of  official  position  to  obtain 
money  unlawfully  Is  covered  by  the  Hobbs 
Act.  all  of  the  decisions  on  that  subject  m 
this  Circuit  involved  situations  in  which  a 
demand  or  reqviest  for  payment  could  reason- 
ably be  rerceived  as  havme  emanated  from 
the  public  official  1  am  aware  of  no  ap- 
pellate decision,  in  any  circuit  upholding 
:i  Hobbs  .Act  conviction  on  the  basis  of  a 
bni)e  which  was  neither  requested  by  the 
olficial,  nor  perceivect  by  the  pavor  as  either 
necessary  or  at  least  helpful  In  contrast  the 
evidence  in  the  present  case  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  not  only  did  the  defendants  not 
request  payment,  they  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  payments  would  not  be  necessary 


The  ca.se  of  US  v  Butler  618  F  2d  411 
i6ih  Cir  19801  cited  by  the  Government  is 
not  to  the  contrary,  although  the  opinion 
does  contain  dirtum  to  the  effect  that  mere 
passive  acceptance  of  a  bribe  by  a  public 
official  can  constitute  extortion  under  the 
Hobbs  Act,  regardless  of  'a'ho  initiates  the 
request  Pa.ssive  acceptance  of  a  bribe  can 
amount  to  tacit  request  for  a  bribe  or  at 
iea.'-t  ratification  of  the  notion  that  a  brit* 
would   advance   the   interests   of   the   payor 
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To  permit  the  convictions  of  Hobbs  Act 
conspiracy  In  this  case  to  stand  would  rep- 
resent a  substantial  stretching  of  the  del- 
inltion  of  extortion,  aftd  a  currespondlng  ex- 
pansion of  federal  jurisdiction  In  derogation 
uf  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  state  courts. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  Impermissible  to  treat 
federal  Jurisdiction  thus  doubly  expansively 
tirst  by  extending  it  to  passive  acceptance  of 
gratuities  by  public  ufliclals.  and  second  by 
extending  it  to  purely  hypothetical  situa- 
tions 

The  guilty  verdict  on  Count  III  of  the  In- 
dictment will  be  vacated,  and  Count  HI  will 
be  dismissed  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction 

II.    RICO    CONSPIRACY 

In  Count  II  Of  the  Indictment,  the  de- 
fendants were  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  an  enterprise,  to  wit. 
the  law  firm  of  Criden.  Johanson.  Dolan. 
Morrlssey  and  Cook,  of  which  co-defendant 
Howard  Criden  was  a  partner,  through  a  pat- 
tern of  racketeering  activity,  to  wit.  the 
payment  of  bribes  to  public  othcials.  The  de- 
fendent  Jannottl  was  acquitted  on  this 
count  The  Governments  own  evidence 
tended  to  show  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  law  firm,  probably  did 
not  know  that  Howard  Criden  was  a  lawyer, 
and  may  very  well  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
bribery  activities  other  than  the  single  pay- 
ment to  him  Tlie  defendant  Schwartz  was 
convicted,  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
evidence  adequately  supjxjrts  the  verdict 

There  was  ample  evidence  that  Criden  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  of  racketeenilg  activity, 
that  Is.  that  he  was  Involved  In  a  series  of 
bribes  to  public  officials.  And  there  was  ade- 
quate and  uncontradicted  evidence  to  the 
ftlect  that  the  law  firm  of  Criden.  Johanson, 
Dolan.  Morrissey  and  Cook  purchased'  sup- 
plies and  equipment  from  out-of-state  ven- 
dors, represented  out-of-state  clients,  and 
acted  as  counsel  in  Interstate  transactions 
Whether  Crlden's  bribery  activities  occurred 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  law  firm 
IS  a  closer  question,  as  Is  the  issue  of 
Schwartz's  knowing  participation  in  a  con- 
spiracy having  as  its  object  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  that  law  firm 

The  evidence  makes  clear  that  only  three 
of  the  lawyers  associated  with  the  law  firm 
mentioned  in  the  Indictment  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Illegal  activities  of  Criden.  or 
shared  In  the  proceeds  Indeed,  the  law  firm 
named  In  the  Indictment  appears  to  have 
been  a  loosely-structured,  flexible  arrange- 
ment, in  which  decisions  as  to  whether  par- 
ticular fees  belonged  to  the  firm  or  to  Individ- 
ual lawyers  were  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
after  the  fact  Criden  and  Johanson  received 
fees  for  their  part  in  Introducing  the  under- 
cover agents  to  public  officials  who  accepted 
bribe  payments  Johanson  recelv?d  a  bribe 
payment  himself,  and  Criden  both  received 
payment  from  the  undercover  agents  for 
his  services,  and.  In  some  instances,  received 
a  portion  of  the  bribe  from  the  recipient  of 
the  bribe  Some  of  the  money  wa.s  distributed 
among  Johanson.  Criden  and  Cook,  and  some 
of  It  was  placed  In  a  safe  deposit  box  to 
which  only  those  three  had  access  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  law  firm  needed  cash 
to  meet  its  expen.ses  Criden  arranged  to  have 
$2,500  removed  from  the  safe  deposit  box 
and  paid  to  the  firm,  ostensibly  as  fees  re- 
ceived from  Inactive  corporations  he  con- 
trolled 


The  court  did  not  address  a  situation  In- 
volving repeated  assurances  by  the  public 
official  that  the  payment  was  unnecessary 
More  Importantly,  the  Government's  evi- 
dence In  that  case  was  to  the  edect  that  the 
two  defendants  were  working  together,  and 
that  the  kickback  scheme  originated  with 
them  The  ■passive"  receipt  of  a  brll)e  ex- 
pressly demanded  by  a  co-coiuplrator  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  truly  passive 


It  Is  also  reasonably  clear  that  criden. 
Johanson  and  Cook  labored  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  law  firm,  or  ce-.taln  por- 
tions of  the  law  firm,  would  be  performing 
legal  services  for  the  Arabs'  hotel  enterprise 
and  other  business  Involvements  In  Philadel- 
phia Indeed,  the  prospect  of  such  lucrative 
law  business  was  an  important  part  of  the 
motivation    of    the    three    men 

Taken  as  a  whole.  I  believe  the  clrcum- 
tances  established  on  this  record  permitted 
the  Jury  reasonably  to  conclude  that  Criden  s 
bribery  activities  were  undertaken  In  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  law  arm.  See. 

eg.    U.S.    v.    Scotto.    F2d — —(2d    Clr . 

Sept    2.   19801.  28  Crlm    LR    20'26 

The  conviction  of  Mr  Schwartz  on  Count 
II  of  the  Indictment  required  proof  that  he 
knowingly  participated  in  a  conspiracy,  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  was  Criden  s  conduct 
oi  the  affairs  of  the  law  firm  through  a  pat- 
tern of  brll)es.  The  defendant  contends  that. 
whereas  the  evidence  does  Justify  the  Infer- 
ence that  Mr  Schwartz  knew  that  Criden  was 
Involved  in  at  least  two  bribe  transactions, 
those  in  which  Schwartz  and  Jannottl  re- 
ceived payments,  the  conclusion  that 
Schwartz  intended  to  aid  Criden  m  conduct- 
ing the  alTalrs  of  Criden 's  law  firm  by  that 
means  is  totally  unfounded 

For  many  years  Mr  .Schwartz  was  a  partner 
in  a  large  center  city  law  firm,  which  Is  now 
known  as  Blank.  Rome.  Comlsky  and  Mc- 
Cauley  (hereinafter  "Blank.  Rome")  He 
withdrew  from  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  in  about  1970  or  1971.  and  -severed  all 
connections  with  the  firm  at  that  time  How- 
ever, his  son  Is  now"  associated  with  that  firm, 
and  Mr,  Schwartz  himself  continues  to  be 
personally  friendly  with  various  members  of 
that  firm  In  the  course  of  his  meeting  with 
the  undercliver  agents.  Schwartz  was  asked 
to  recommend  a  law  firm  which.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, would  do  a  good  Job  In  handling  the 
legal  affairs  of  the  proposed  hotel  project 
He  mentioned  three  firms,  one  of  which  was 
Blank.  Rome.  Shortly  thereafter,  while  hav- 
ing lunch  with  a  partner  In  the  Blank.  Rome 
firm.  Schwartz  alerted  him  to  the  possibility 
that  the  Arabs  might  be  Interested  In  retain- 
ing Blank.  Rome,  and  also  explained  that 
Criden  apparently  expected  his  own  firm  to 
share  in  the  work,  and  In  any  fees  which 
might  be  generated  It  was  agreed  that  Crl- 
den"s  law  firm  would  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate, because  Johanson.  a  member  of  City 
Council,  was  a  member  of  that  firm  There 
was  no  further  discussion  of  the  project  with 
the  Blank.  Rome  firm,  but  It  appears  that 
shortly  thereafter.  Criden  and  Cotik  dlscu.ssed 
the  posslbllltv  of  severing  their  connection 
with  the  existing  law  firm  and  Joining  Blank. 
Rome  In  some  fashion.  If  the  hotel  project 
materialized  and  if  the  Arabs  should  select 
Bliink.  Rome  as  their  counsel 

I  believe  the  evidence  permitted  the  Jury 
to  conclude  that  the  defendant  participated 
m  the  bribe  transaction  with  knowledge  that 
Criden  was  also  a  participant  that  Criden 
was  engaged  In  a  series  of  similar  transac- 
tions, and  that  Crlden"s  activities  occurred 
in  the  course  of  his  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  Criden's  law  firm  In  mv  view.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  prove  that 
Schwartz  fully  supported  all  of  Criden's 
long-range  goals  Moreover,  there  Is  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  prcKif  of  scienter 
and  men.i  rea  which  suffices  for  conviction 
of  the  predicate  offenses  also  suffices  for 
conviction  of  RICO  conspiracy  based  upon 
those  predicate  ollenses  U  S  v  Boylan.  620 
P2d  35»  (2d  Clr   19801 

The  defendant  relying  on  V  S  v  Elliott. 
571  F2d  880  (5th  Clr  19781.  argues  that  the 
Government  was  required  to  prove  that  he 
specifically  Intended  to  participate  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise 
through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity, 
that  Is.  it  must  be  shown  that  the  defendant 


himself  participated  In  at  least  two  acts  of 
racketeering.  Upon  close  reading  of  the  opin- 
ion in  that  case.  It  is  not  altogether  clear 
that  the  court  goes  that  far;  there  Is  room 
for  an  Interpretation  to  the  effect  that  par- 
ticipation in  a  single  act  of  racketeering,  with 
knowledge  that  it  was  part  of  a  pattern  of 
similar  acts,  would  suffice  Be  that  as  It  may. 
there  was  evidence  in  the  prcieni  case  which 
the  Jury  could  reasonably  have  concluded 
that  Schwartz  had  some  involvement  In  the 
Jannottl  bribe  transaction  as  well  as  his  own 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  in  the 
light  most  favorable  to  the  Government, 
the  eMdence  in  this  case  sufficed  to  en- 
able a  reasonable  Jury  to  conclude,  with 
the  requisite  assurance,  that  the  essential 
elements  of  the  crime  charged  In  Count  II 
of  the  Indictment  were  made  out.  as  to  the 
defendant  Schwartz  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  address  the  entrapment  and 
due  process  defenses  asserted. 
A.    In   general 

Discussion  of  the  law  of  entrapment  prop- 
erly begins  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this 
subject  In  Sorrells  v  U.S..  287  US  435 
(1932).  a  prohibition  agent,  masquerading  as 
a  businessman-tourist,  persuaded  the  de- 
fendant to  obtain  for  him  a  lialf-gallou  of 
whiskey.  The  defendant  yielded  to  repeated 
requests,  made  in  the  course  of  a  social 
gath  ring  In  which  the  prohibition  agent 
emphasized  his  World  War  I  military  serv- 
ice in  the  same  unit  as  the  defendant  The 
Court  unanimously  held  that  these  circum- 
stances. If  established,  amounted  to  Im- 
permissible entrapment  The  majority,  In 
an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  took 
the  position  that  Congress  could  not  have 
intended  the  National  Prohibition  Act  to 
apply  to  sales  induced  by  government  agents 
from  otherwise  Innocent  defendants,  and 
held  that  the  entrapment  defense  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Jury.  The  Chief 
Justice  referred  to  '.  .  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  stop  the  prosectitlon  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Government  itself,  to  protect  it 
from  the  illegal  conduct  of  Its  officers,  and 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  courts."  (287 
U.S.  at  p.  446  ) 

The  concurring  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts,  In  which  Justices  Brandels  and 
Stone  Joined,  rejected  the  majority's  statu- 
tory-Intent analysis,  but  agreed  that.  If  the 
facts  were  as  a.sserted  by  the  defendant  no 
lonvlctlon  would  be  permissible  They  felt 
that  the  issue  was  properly  one  for  the 
Court,  rather  than  the  Jury;  the  language 
of  the  concurring  opinion  suggests  an  ad- 
mixture of  due  process  and  supervisory 
fKjwer  concepts 

In  sncrman  v.  US.  456  US  369  (1958), 
a  government  Informant  first  met  the  de- 
fendant, a  former  drug  addict,  at  the  of- 
fice of  a  physician  who  was  treating  both 
men  for  addiction-related  problems  There- 
after, there  were  several  accidental  meet- 
ings (eg  ,  at  a  drug  store  where  boih  had 
their  prescriptions  filled)  In  the  course  of 
which  the  two  became  frlendlv,  compared 
notes,  etc  The  Informant  pretended  to  be 
desperately  in  need  of  drugs,  and  repeated- 
ly urged  the  defendant  to  obtain  some  for 
him  Tlie  defendant  eventually  yielded  to 
these  importunlngs  helped  the  Informant 
obtain  drugs,  and  became  readdlcted  him- 
self It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Inform- 
ant first  contacted  law  enforcement  agents 
about  the  defendant  although  he  had  pre- 
viously acted  as  Informant  In  other  cases. 
The  defendant  had  twice  been  convicted  of 
drug-related   offenses,   several    vears   earlier. 

The  entrapment  Issues  were  presented  to 
a  Jury,  which  nevertheless  convicted  the  de- 
fendant Tlie  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
held  that  the  conviction  must  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  Government's  own  evidence 
established  entrapment  as  a  matter  of  lav 


UMI 


The  majority  opinion,  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  cited  Sorrells.  and  seems  to  have 
adopted  Its  legislative  Intent  rationale  The 
net  effect  of  the  majority  opinion,  at  any 
rale.  Is  that  the  line  Is  to  be  drawn  between 
trapping  the  unwary  innocent,  and  trapping 
the  unwary  guilty.  Into  the  commission  of  a 
crime  Mr  Justice  Frankfurters  coiuurrlng 
opinion,  m  which  he  wa.s  Joined  by  Justices 
Douglas,  Harlaiid  and  Breiinan  rejected  the 
legislative  intent  analysis  of  Sorrells  and 
the  predisposition  analysis  of  the  majority, 
and  urged  adoption  of  an  objective  test, 
focusing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment agents:  if  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment agents  was  such  as  to  be  likely  to 
cause  a  person  of  reasonably  firm  moral  con- 
victions to  stray  from  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness, the  case  should  be  dismissed  The 
standards  of  perml.ssible  governmental  In- 
ducement should  be  the  same  for  all  de- 
fendants, whether  predisposed  or  not 

In  U.S.  V  Russell.  411  US  423  (19731. 
government  agents  furnished  a  chemical 
substance,  P2P.  not  in  il,self  contraband,  to 
the  defendant  in  order  to  enable  him  suc- 
cessfully to  complete  the  unlawful  manu- 
facture of  methampheiamine  In  a  5-to-4 
decision,  the  Court  upheld  the  conviction 
The  majority  opinion  reattirmed  and  clari- 
fied the  Sherman  and  Sorrrtls  holdings 
adopting  the  subjective  approach,  and  ruled 
that  creative  Involvement  by  government 
agents  is  not  a  defen,sr  which  may  be  as- 
serted by  a  predisposed  defendant  The  dis- 
senters, in  opinions  by  Justices  Douplas  and 
Stewart,  argued  for  the  objective  approach 
adopted  by  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
Sherman 

In  Hampton  v  U.S..  425  US  484  (1976). 
the  defendant  claimed  that  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment which,  through  an  Informant,  ac- 
tually supplied  the  drugs  which  the  de- 
fendant was  prosecuted  for  distributing.  It 
was  conceded  that  the  defendant  was  pre- 
disposed, and  he  therefore  did  not  request 
a  Jury  Instruction  on  entrapment  as  de- 
fined by  the  majority  in  Russell  He  did.  how- 
ever, specifically  request  a  charge  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  Jury  believed  that  the 
drugs  had  been  supplied  by  the  Government, 
there  could  be  no  conviction. 

By  a  5-to  3  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  conviction  The  plurality  opinion 
by  Mr  Justice  Rehnqulst.  In  which  Chief 
Justice  Burger  and  Mr  Justice  White  Joined, 
expressed  the  view  that  there  can  never  be 
a  successful  entrapment  defense  If  the  de- 
fendant Is  predisposed,  and  that  a  defendant 
may  be  heard  to  complain  that  the  con- 
duct of  government  agents  was  no  egregious 
as  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  due  process 
only  If  his  own  due  process  rights  were 
violated. 

Concurring  In  the  judgment.  Mr  Justice 
Powell.  Joined  by  Mr  Justice  Blackmun, 
took  the  view  that  there  may  be  situations 
In  which  the  conduct  of  the  Government  Is 
so  outrageous  as  to  preclude  conviction  of 
even  a  predisposed  defendant;  but  that  the 
case  under  consideration  did  not  reach  that 
level  of  outrageousness  The  three  dissent- 
ing Justices  adhered  to  the  objective  analy- 
sis of  entrapment,  and  viewed  the  defend- 
ant's conviction  as  a  clear  violation  of  his 
constitutional  rights,  and  as  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  the  court's  Inherent  supervisory 
power  over  the  administration  of  Justice 

Finally,    although    not   directly    pertinent, 

the  recent  decision   In    [/  .f    v    Payner.   

PS.  (48   USLW  4829    (June   23.    1980)) 

should  be  mentioned  In  that  case,  agents  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  hired  a  firm 
of  private  detectives  to  steal  a  briefcase  from 
ft  third  party,  and  helped  them  photograph 
numerous  documents  found  therein  These 
documents  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  evi- 
dence which  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Governments  case  against  the  defend- 
»at   Conceding  that   the  defendant   lacked 


standing  to  assert  Fourth  Amendment  issues, 
the  trial  court  nevertheless  m  the  exercise 
of  its  supervisory  powers  suppressed  the  evi- 
dence and  set  afide  the  <x>nvlction  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  6-to-3  decision  reversed 
and  reinstated  the  conviction  The  majority 
opinion,  by  Mr  Justice  Powell  held  that  it 
wa-s  improper  lo  invoke  the  court's  super- 
\isory  power  in  these  circumstances  Only 
persons  whose  own  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  are  violated  have  standing  to  Invoke 
the    exclusionary    rule 

The  guiding  principles  which  emerge  with 
clarity  from  these  pronouncements  of  the 
Supreme   Court   include   the   following 

1  It  IS  perfectly  proper  for  law  enforce- 
ment o(Jicial.-i  to  engage  in  undercover  activi- 
ties, including  dectption  and  trickery,  where 
both  the  p\irpose  and  effect  of  their  activities 
IS  to  enforce  the  law  by  ferreting  out  and 
exposing  criminal  activities  Entrapment  is- 
sues arise  only  where  the  Government  in- 
duces or  persu;idps  a  pers<.in  to  commit  a 
crime,  or  a<-tually  participates  in  the  com- 
mission ol  the  crime 

2  Under  no  clrcum-stances  is  it  permissible 
to  convict  of  crime  a  n  on -predisposed  de- 
fendant who  was  induced  by  government 
agents  to  commit  the  crime  charged  No 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  ex- 
pressed any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
thi.s  principle,  although  varying  reasons 
have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  for  Its 
justification 

3  A  predisposed  defendant  may  properly  be 
convicted  notwiih.standing  he  was  induced 
by  government  agents  to  commit  the  par- 
ticular crime  charged,  so  long  a.s  the  induce- 
ment is  not  such  a.s  would  be  likely  to  cause 
a  person  o;  reasonably  firm  moral  convictions 
to  stray  Into  criminality  For  some  members 
of  the  Court,  this  is  true  because,  in  their 
view,  a  predisposed  defendant  cannot  suc- 
cessfully assert,  an  entrapment  defen.se  under 
any  circumstances  For  (>tner  members  of  the 
Court,  this  is  true  becau.se  entrapment 
should  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  the  objec- 
tive reasonableness  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government  agents.  Neither  of  these  ap- 
proaches Is  fully  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  Court  There  is.  ho^^  ver.  majority  ac- 
ceptance of  a  middle  ground,  set  forth  in  the 
following  paragraph 

4.  A  predisposed  defendan'  may  properly 
be  convicted  notwithstanding  governmental 
inducement  or  cre<itive  involvement,  unless 
the  conduct  of  the  government  agents  was 
so  outrageous  as  to  violate  fundamental 
concepts  of  fairness;  that  is.  unless  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  agents  was  so  out- 
rageous as  to  be  deemed  a  violation  of  due 
process  Tlie  converse  of  thi.=  statement, 
namely,  that  even  a  predi-sposed  defendant 
cannot  be  convicted  If  the  Government's 
conduct  amounted  to  a  violation  of  due 
process,  probably  also  represents  the  view 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Court, 
although  some  may  regard  it  as  still  an  open 
question,  and  it  Is  probable  that  opinions 
concerning  what  is.  and  what  is  not.  suffi- 
ciently outrageous  conduct  can  be  expected 
to  vary 

There  are  several  pertinent  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  which  shed  light  upon 
the  proper  application  of  the  principles 
established  by  the  foregoing  Supreme  Coui^ 
decisions  to  particular  fact  situations  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  these  inter- 
mediate appellate  decisions,  certain  general 
observations  are  in  order 

The  first  is  that  decisions  rendered  before 
Russell  and  Hampton  have  continuing  valid- 
ity only  insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with 
those  decisions 

The  second,  and  perhaps  less  obvious, 
point  is  that  the  term  "inducement  "  in  the 
entrapment  context  is  often  used  in  a  broad 
sense,  to  include  very  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental activity;  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  resolution  of  the  objective-subjec- 
tive  controversy   does   not    mean    that    the 


precise  nature  of  the  governmental  activity 
alleged  t,o  constitute  inducement  in  a  par- 
ticular case  IS  no  ".onger  significant 

Mott  of  the  cases  dealing  with  entrapment 
have  been  narcotic  cases  Indeed  virtually 
all  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this 
subject  have  involved  some  form  of  con- 
traband Because  of  the  special  problems  of 
detection  and  proof  involved  in  narcotics 
cases,  and  because  of  the  extreme  danger  to 
the  public  inherent  In  narcotic*  trafficking 
It  is  plainly  necessary  to  avoid  placing  undue 
restrictions  upon  the  scope  of  permissible 
police  activities  in  that  area  Moreover,  the 
likelihood  that  a  truly  .non-predisposed  {per- 
son will  be  lured  into  crime  of  that  type  is 
relatively  slight 

Entrapment  involves  both  the  activities 
of  the  goverment  agents  and  the  defendant's 
response  to  those  activities  Under  the  gen- 
eral label  "inducement  "  the  reported  deci- 
sions have  included  such  diverse  element* 
as  suggesting  that  the  crime  be  committed 
providing  some  or  ail  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties or  facilities  needed  to  complete  the 
crime,  actively  participating  m  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  providing  varying  de- 
grees of  Incentives,  providing  varying  de- 
grees of  persuasion  or  even  coercion,  or  a 
combination  of  these  ingredients  The  term 
"predisposition"  has  sometimes  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  defendant  was  ready 
and  willing  to  commit  crimes  of  that  type. 
and  sometimes  to  mean  that  the  defendant 
was  ready,  willing  and  able  to  commit  crimes 
of   that    t\-pe 

In  the  wake  of  the  Russell  and  Hampton 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ;t  is  prob- 
able, although  arguably  not  altogether  clear. 
that  a  defendant  can  no  longer  successfully 
assert  that  although  he  was  ready  a.nd  will- 
ing to  commit  crimes  of  that  type  he  lacked 
the  ability  to  carry  out  the  crime  until  the 
government  agents  provided  essential  assist- 
ance In  Rus.iell  for  example,  the  chemical 
ingredient  supplied  by  the  Government  was 
not  readily  obtainable  from  other  sources 
On  the  other  hand  the  rationale  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  m  that  ca.se  appears  to  have 
been  based  at  least  m  part  ;pon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  defendants  might  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  P2P  from  some  other 
source  And  in  Hampton  the  Court  was 
plainly  of  the  view  that  the  defendants  un- 
doubtedly had  other  sources  of  supply 

Under  both  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive approaches  to  entrapment  the  relation- 
ship between  the  conduct  of  the  government 
agents  and  the  response  of  the  defendant 
continues  to  be  important  The  question  stiK 
is.  did  the  Government  induce  the  defendant 
to  commit  a  crime  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  t>een  likely  to  commit '■  At  a  practical 
matter,  however,  the  fact  that  the  actions 
of  the  Government  agents  were  themselves 
Illegal  will  often  have  very  little  bearing  upwn 
their  power  to  persuade  .\  non -predisposed 
defendant  would  ordmarilv  not  be  likely  to 
be  lured  into  crime  merely  by  being  made 
aware  that  others  v  ere  willing  to  commit  un- 
lawful acts  Moreover  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  crimes  m  which  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  illegal  conduct  is  most  Ukely 
to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  law  enforce- 
ment—narcotics, prostitution  and  other 
"victimless"  crimes — a  rule  precluding  suc- 
cessful prosecution  whenever  the  conduct  of 
the  governmen'  acentt  i?  shown  to  have  been 
Illegal  would  provide  the  sophisticated  crimi- 
nal with  a  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  a  person  he  is  about  to  deal  with  is 
or  IS  not  an  undercover  agent 

"While  the  focus  of  the  entrapment  de- 
fense, in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ad- 
herence to  the  subiertive  analysis  of  entrap- 
ment, is  upon  whether  the  defendant  was  or 
was  not  predisposed  it  continues  to  be  nec- 
essarv  to  evaluate-  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernmem  to  determine  whether  i:  amounted 
to  inducement   in  the  first  place    Once  in- 
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ducement  Is  shown,  the  emphasis  Is  upon 
predisposition,  i  e  ,  the  character  of  the  ac- 
cused But  It  Is  not  always  p>osslble  to  achieve 
complete  compartmentallzatlou  la  this  con- 
text That  is.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
achieve  a  correct  resolution  of  the  predis- 
position question  In  total  disregard  of  the 
nature  of  the  governmental  inducement 

A  further  point,  implicit  In  the  preceding 
discussion,  must  also  be  addressed,  namely, 
the  need  lo  loi-us  upon  just  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  state  of  mind  which  can 
properly  be  characterized  aa  predisposition, 
and  what  evidence  suffices  to  establish  It.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  thus  far  not  had  occasion 
to  explore  this  subject  In  depth,  and  it  has 
received  ver>'  little  attention  in  the  courts 
of  ^peals'  decisions.  In  Russell  and  Hamp- 
ton, predisposition  was  conceded.  In  Sher- 
tnan.  without  extended,  discussion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  held  that  the  ex- 
istence of  two  previous  narcotics  convic- 
tions, several  years  earlier,  did  not  prove 
predlsposiiion.  In  Sorrelts.  the  Court  held 
that  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  a  re- 
putation in  the  community  as  being  a  rum- 
runner did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
he  was  not  predisposed;  the  question  was 
for  the  Jury 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
defendant's  state  of  mind  and  inclinations 
before  his  initial  exposure  to  the  government 
indents.  But  the  distinction  between  a  pre- 
disposed and  H  non-predisposed  state  of  mind 
Is  not  neces-sarily  clearcut  At  one  extreme 
Is  the  defendant  who  customarily  engages  in 
this  type  of  criminal  activity  as  a  way  of 
life,  and  who  enthusiastically  embraces  any 
additional  opportunities  for  such  activities 
At  the  other  extreme  is  the  resolute  In- 
dividual who  would  not  commit  a  crime  of 
this  type  under  any  circumstances.  In  be- 
tween are  many  gradations:  the  person  who 
occasionally  commits  crimes  of  this  type,  and 
would  be  willing  to  do  so  again  only  if  a 
particularly  favorable  opportunity  should 
present  itself,  the  person  who  has  previously 
succumbed  to  temptation,  but  Is  making  a 
sincere  and  concerted  eflort  to  resist  such 
temptations,  the  previously  innocent  person 
who  Is  weak  and  easily  influenced  In  his  in- 
fluential and  relatively  early  article  on  en- 
trapment issues.  Professor  Donnelly  suggests 
(11  tlngulshlng  between  situational  offenders 
mid  chronic  offenders,  Donnelly  Judtctal 
ri^ntrol  of  Injormants.  Spies.  Stool  Pigeons, 
ii'id  Agent  Provocateurs.  60  Yale  LJ  1091. 
!1I3  119,51).  but  that  distinction  does  not 
tippear  to  have  been  adopted,  in  terms,  by 
the  courts 

Moreover,  the  defendant's  state  of  mind 
before  the  Initial  exposure  to  the  government 
agents  must  be  determined  after  the  fact 
Sometimes  this  poses  no  ^'reat  difficulty,  as 
where  there  is  evidence  of  pre-exposure  ac- 
tivities or  declaratloas  tending  to  establish 
the  defendant's  pre-existing  criminal  bent 
But  often,  as  In  the  present  case,  the  sole 
proof  of  predisposition  consists  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  defendant  did  on  the  occasion 
In  question.  In  response  to  the  overtures  of 
the  government  agents  In  such  cases,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  particularly  important  to  recognize 
that  the  defendant's  response  to  govern- 
mental inducement  must  be  viewed  In  light 
of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Inducement 

The  foregoing  analysis  Is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  pertinent  Third  Circuit  deci- 
sions which  survive  Ru.isell  and  Hampton 
In  the  leading;  i-Urapment  case  In  this  Cir- 
cuit. US  V  Watson.  489  P  2d  504  (3d  Clr 
1973).  the  court  held  that  'once  there  Is 
sufficient  evidence  of  Government  induce- 
ment to  commit  the  crime  to  entitle  the  de- 
fendant to  go  to  the  Jury  with  an  entrap- 
ment defense,  •  the  burden  of  pixwf  ts  upon 


the  Oovermnent  to  negate  entrapment.  There 
Is  no  separate  allocauon  of  the  burden  of 
proof  as  between  inducement  and  predisposi- 
tion, the  defei.se  shouiU  be  treated  as  a  unit, 
with  the  Oovernmeut  having  the  burden  of 
oiercooung  it   The  court  stated 

This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  8  reatOrmation  that  the  focus  of 
the  entrapment  defense  is  on  Uie  predisposi- 
tion of  the  defendant  rather  than  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  police  behavior  US.  v.  Russell. 
411  U.S.  423.  439.  93  S  St  1637.  36  L  Ed.  2d 
366  (1973).  Inducement  does  not  become  Ir- 
relevant to  either  parly,  to  be  sure,  since  the 
stronger  the  Inducement,  the  more  likely  that 
any  resulting  criminal  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant was  due  to  the  inducement  rather 
than  to  the  defendant's  own  predispoeition 
Under  the  unitary  approach  we  require  In- 
ducement therefore  enters  as  an  element  of 
predisposition  which  the  Government  must 
di.sprove.  rather  than  a.s  an  Independent  ele- 
ment which  the  defendant  must  prove."  (489 
F2d.  at  p   511  ) 

See.  also  Gox'ernment  o)  the  Virffin  Islands 

V  Cruz.  478  P  2d  712  (3d  Clr    1973);  see  also. 

US    V    Hill.  P2d (3d  Clr.  Nov.  25. 
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In  US  V  Armocida,  515  P2d  49  (3d  Clr 
1975).  the  court  held  that  there  can  be  no 
entrapment  delense  unless  there  Is  both  (ll 
evidence  that  government  agents  Initiated 
the  crime  and  (2i  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  defendant  may  not  have  been  predis- 
posed. In  that  case,  a  fairly  routine  purcha.se 
of  drugs  by  undercover  agents,  the  defendant 
did  not  testify,  and  neither  the  direct  nor 
cross-examination  testimony  of  the  Govern- 
ment's witnesses  revealed  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant-seller  The  court 
held  that,  while  the  record  might  support  a 
finding  that  the  Government  Initiated  the 
crime,  a  charge  on  entrapment  was  unnec- 
essary because  of  the  absence  of  any  color- 
able basis  for  questioning  the  defendant's 
predisposition. 

The  Third  Circuit's  formulation  of  the  test 
for  determining  the  pressure  of  legitimate 
entrapment  Issues  is  generally  consistent 
with  the  conclusions  reached  in  other  cir- 
cuits See.  eg  .  Kadts  v  US.  373  P  2d  370 
( 1st  Clr  1967) :  U  S  V  Riley.  363  P  2d  955  (2d 
Clr    1966) 

While  cases  involving  dealing  in  contra- 
band provide  the  primary  source  of  the  devel- 
oping law  of  entrapment  the  general  prin- 
ciples thus  far  dLscus-scd  are  not  limited  to 
contraband  cases  Tlius.  In  Lope:  v  U  S  .  373 
VS  427  (1962).  where  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  bribing  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agent,  the  fact  that  the  initial  offer 
came  from  the  defendant  led  the  Court  to 
hold  that  entrapment  Issues  need  not  ha\'e 
been  submitted  to  thc»Jury   See.  also  Osborne 

V  f/.S  .  385  US  323  (1966)   (Jury-tampering  I 
It  seems  clear  that  It  Is  not  automatically 

entrapment  for  a  government  agent  to  offer 
a  bribe  to  a  public  official.  Scrtber  v  US.  4 
P  2d  97  (6th  Clr  1925)  In  Srrtber.  an  under- 
cover agent  offered,  and  paid.  »20  lo  a  cus- 
toms official  to  facilitate  llles^l  importation 
of  whiskey    The  court  stated 

"Nor  can  we  see  that  the  defense  of  en- 
trapment, more  accurately  defined,  can  be 
applicable  lo  a  situation,  where  the  offense 
charged  Is  the  accepting  of  a  bribe  by  a  pub- 
lic officer,  and  where  the  supposed  Insti- 
gators do  nothing  except  to  give  the  officer 
opportunity  to  accept  a  bribe,  and  to  expose 
him  to  what  might  be  called  the  ordinary 
degree  of  temptation  to  which  such  officers 
are  likely  to  be  subjected  at  any  time  In  the 
daily  discharge  of  their  duties  The  pro- 

hibition agents  did  nothing  to  overcome 
Scrlber's  shrinking  or  reluctance  So  far  as 
they  observed,  he  did  not  shrink  In  such  a 
case  as  that,  we  think  It  clear  that  a  crime. 


otherwise  rightly  to  be  Inferred,  cannot  be 
escaped  by  the  aid  of  this  defense  '  lat  p  98) 

In  a  footnote,  the  court  observed  that  the 
amount  of  the  bribe  was  not  a  substantial 
temptation  to  a  lirst  offense  "  rhe  court  thus 
appears  to  have  left  open  the  possibility  that 
an  unusually  generous  bribe  offer  might 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant 
was  impermissibly  lured  into  crime 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that,  contrary 
to  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  defendants  in 
this  case,  the  Government  is  not  required  to 
prove  that  its  undercover  investigation  of 
the  defendant  was  based  upon  probable 
cause  to  t)elieve  he  was  engaged  in  illegal  act- 
ivity, US  V  Catanzaro.  407  F  2d  998  i3d  Clr 
1969);  and  that  hearsay  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  predLsposltlon  /d  at  pp 
1000   1001." 

B.  The  entrapment  defense  in  this  case 

The  undercover  operation  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Abecam  was  estab- 
lished Initially  by  FBI  agents  working  out 
of  the  Hauphaug.  Long  Island,  office  of  that 
agency.  In  conjunction  with  a  career  swind- 
ler named  Melvln  Weinberg  whom  they  had 
recruited  for  the  task  While  the  details  of 
the  ruse  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
result  of  Improvisation  by  various  under- 
cover agents,  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
scheme  remained  fairly  constant:  The 
undercover  agents  represented  one  or  more 
extremely  wealthy  Arab  sheiks  desirous  of 
Investing  huge  cash  resources  In  this  coun- 
try Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  so  that  anyone  who 
inquired  would  receive  verification  that  the 
Arabs  did  Indeed  have  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion on  deposit  with  that  institution  Mr. 
Welnt)erg  would  "spread  the  word  "  through 
his  underworld  contacts  and  other  shady 
connections.  It  was  contemplated  that  per- 
sons expressing  Interest  In  providing  Invest- 
ment opportunities  would  be  carefully 
screened.  If  the  proposed  deal  appeared 
legitimate,  no  further  action  would  be 
taken,  but  If  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
It  might  provide  an  opportunity  for  discov- 
ering crlnxlnallty,  the  matter  would  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  participants  videotaped  or 
otherwise  electronically  recorded  In  actual 
practice,  however,  as  discussed  below,  the 
distinction  was  not  always  carefully 
observed. 

Angelo  Brrlchettl,  the  Mayor  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  was  an  early  target  of  the  Inves- 
tigation, and  brought  most  of  the  other  tar- 
gets to  the  attention  of  the  Investigators 
Long  active  In  political  affairs  In  New  Jer- 
sey, as  a  Stale  Senator,  as  a  party  leader, 
and  as  Mayor.  Mr  Errlchettl  repre.sented 
himself  as  having  extensive  underworld  con- 
tacts, and  as  possessing  a  great  deal  of 
Information  concerning  the  corruptibility 
of  public  officials  For  present  purposes.  It 
Is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  .solid  fact  and  h>'perbole  It  suffices 
to  state  that  the  FBI  agents  had  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  that  Mr.  Errl- 
chettl was  predlsp>08ed.  had  underworld  con- 
tracts, and  w.-is  thoroughly  corrupt  Mr 
ESTlchettl's  unabashed  pursuit  of  opportu- 
nities for  financial  reward  apparently  led  the 
undercover  agents  to  the  easy,  but  unjusti- 
fied, assumption  that  anyone  introduced  to 
them  by  Mayor  Errlchettl  could  automati- 
cally be  regarded  as  equally  corrupt 

Mr.  Weinberg  was  strongly  motivated  to 
produce  results  for  his  FBI  employers  At 
the  time  he  was  recruited,  he  faced  a  sub- 
stantial prison  sentence  on  charges  of  mall 
fraud,  covering  transactions  which  had 
netted  him  in  excess  of  $100,000    The  FBI. 


-  For  a  comprehensive  review  and  analvsls 
of  entrapment  doctrine,  see  Parks:  "The  En- 
trapment Controversy."  60  Minn  L.  Rev  163 
(1976). 
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interceded  with  the  sentencing  Judge,  and 
arranged  to  have  Mr  Weinberg  placed  on 
ntobetion.  It  -abs  also  agreed  that  V/elnberg 
would  receive  substantial  c-mpeiisatlon. 
olus  reimbursement  of  expenses  and  other 
Tinge  benefits,  during  his  Abscf.m  employ- 
ment He  thus  had  a  direct  financial  sUke 
m  'he  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
Xi^bscam  investigation  Moreover,  the  aura  of 
wealth  expensive  living,  and  free  spending, 
and  tho  probable  limited  duratton  of  his 
emplovment.  were  not  without  tbelr  own 
temptations  for  one  who.  at  other  stages  of 
lus  career,  probably  represented  the  arche- 
ivpical  amoral  fast -buck  artist. 

Mr  Weinberg  and  the  undercover  agents 
were  unstinting  in  their  efforts  to  present 
t  reall::Uc  image  of  great  wealth:  they  en- 
tertained on  a  yacht  in  Florida,  -.hty  rented 
a  towuhc-use  in  Georgelowu,  they  occupied 
A  »365-per-day  hotel  suite  in  Philadelphia 
r.ii<i  equally  lavish  accommodations  In  New 
York,  they  traveled  by  private  Jet  and  in 
chauffeur-driven  limousines 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  observe 
mat  while  the  circumstances  thus  far  dis- 
cussed could  be  regarded  as  providing  a  sin- 
'Ularly  attractive  opportunity  for  soliciting 
improper  pavmcnts  — the  agents  were  iree- 
spenders  i.ielr  resource.'^  appeared  virtuailv 
llraitle-s,  and  Amerlcar.-;  generallv  viewed 
^il-derived  Arr.b  vealth  with  resentment — U 
the  agents  had  me.-ely  awaited  .->uch  sollclta- 
'.ion,  It  Is  doubt ft'l  that  cr.trapmeni  i.ssues 
would  have  arisen.  But  the  inveslit;:"tion  had 
two  uddllional  characierisiirs  vhich  cast  a 
qmie  different  light  upon  eusulng  develop- 
ment-. 

Perhaps  the  ciuclal  aspe*:!  of  the  under- 
cover operation  was  it5  empha.'-is  tjpon  "tne 
.\rab  mind.'  '.he  Aran  nay  of  doing  busi- 
iiefs"  .^  constaut  theme  ('f  the  agents'  rep- 
resentations -.vao  that  llieir  principals  would 
not  'andertake  any  project  unless  first  as- 
sur.?d  cf  the  "friendship"  of  the  persons  with 
nhom  they  were  dealing.  They  'A-ere  im- 
pressed '.vlth  titles,  v.-.th  persons  in  ortlcui 
poililons  of  power  and  InSueace  Their  con- 
cept 01  •making  ii'iendK"  was  that  money 
hp.d  to  be  paid.  At  least  insofar  as  the  Phila- 
delphi:.  aspects  of  the  investigation  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  .suggestion  that  the 
l-uutl-e  sheik  'equirad  or  expected  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law  in  exrhant'e  for  the  pay- 
ment; he  merely  jvished  to  be  assured  that 
he  had  "friends  "  :n  high  places. 

A  concomitant  feature  of  th?  investigation 
was  the  question  of  precisely  *hcre  the  loy- 
alties of  the  sheik  s  represen tames  lay.  Mr. 
■Weinberg  and  the  undercover  F  B  I.  agents 
made  it  clear  that  their  sole  aim  was  to 
please  their  Ar?.b  employer  by  tielng  able  to 
tell  him  truthfully  that  which  he  was  in- 
terested In  hearing,  namely,  that  money  had 
been  paid  lo  high  officials.  The  agents  did 
aoi  require  any  commitment  that  the  pub- 
lic oiRciai  would  actually  be  influenced  oy 
the  payment;  they  were  intisrested  only  in 
appearances 

Two  examples  lllustra*.e  the  extent  to 
which  the  agents  were  prepared  to  go.  United 
SUt<.-s  Senator  Harri.son  Williams,  a  30->'ear 
vete.-^i  of  the  Senate,  was  interested  in  ob- 
Taiiilnp  hnanclng  for  a  titanium  venture  in 
»'hich  he  or  members  of  his  family  had  an 
Interes*  His  concept  was  that,  by  Installing 
improved  equipment,  an  Aniencan  titanium 
mine  couid  produce  titanium  needed  by  a 
::earby  paint  manufacturer  at  a  lower  price 
than  'Jie  paint  company's  overseas  suppliers, 
la  short,  he  v.me  seek  in;;  financing  for  an 
entirely  legitimate  business  proposition. 
Throughout  the  premlmlnary  disc'i.issions, 
Senator  Williams  made  li  very  cleai  that  the 
venture  would  not  be  dCiillng  with  the 
Uclted  States  Government,  and  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  be  In  any  way  in- 


volved w'.';-^  ^over:.rr.°:i-.  o^iitracts  Ostensi- 
Ijly.  the  ri..,.:.ri:.i  arra.-.Lement  waf  eventual- 
ly'  structured  ::."  '-.ch  a  v.ay  as  to  prodiice 
a  substantial  prjt.t  to  the  Senator  f.-om  the 
equivalent  of  a  sa:e  o'.   his  original   interest 


of  the  Justice  Department,  and  in  argu- 
ments made  :n  the  co  rse  ol  the  irla!  of 
ihls  case — that  the  undercover  agents  rea- 
sonably and  in  good  faith  relied  xipcn  the 
"middlemen,'      Crlden     and     Errlchettl      to 


to  a  new  venture  which  included  the  Arab     bring   In   only   persons   already    comit>-ible 
investors     Throughout    these    nefotlatlons.     and  that  the  undercover  agents  neither  In 


Senator  Wllllan^s  repeatedly  rebuffed  sug- 
gestions from  th'  ur.derco-.<*r  FBI.  a;;ents 
about  various  ways  in  which  ihe.se  profits 
might  be  concealed  from  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Service.  Eventually,  the  Senator  was_ 
'Old  that,  before  finally  approving  the  trsn?- 


tended  to.  nor  did.  bring  in  for  sur.'ep-jiious 
filming  persons  presenting  iegitlmate  busi- 
ness proposals 

The  actua".  Philadelphia  aspect's  of  the 
.Abscam  investigation  developed  as  foKows: 
Howard    Crlden    and    Louis    Johansor    were 


action,  the  s);elk  wished   to  meet  with   hirn.  partners   in   a   ^rr.all    Philadelphia   law    firm. 

Immediately   before  meeting  the  sheik.  Mr.  johanson  was  also  a  ir.*=mber  of  the  Phlla- 

Welubei-g  engaged  in  an  9Xtenslv«  coaching  deiphla    Citv    Cojncil     T!.e    two    attorneys 
session.  In  effect,  the  Senator  was  told  Hiat.  y^gp^g^-g^ted  a  client  who  hc-!d  an  option  to 

v-fhereas    both    he    and    the    representatives  purchase  cer'iin  land  in  Atlantic  City.  New 

knew    that   the   proposed    venture    was    en-  Jersey,  believed  to  be  a  suitable  site  for  a 

ilrely  legitimate,  that  it  would  not  involve  ..^^cino.  The  attorneys  ■  ere  employee:,  on  a 

government  contracts,  and  that  the  Senator  generous  contingent-fee  basis,  to  obtain  fi- 

had  not  agreed  to  and  would  not  be  expected  nanclug    for    the    development   of    the   site. 


to  use  his  official  position  to  advance  the 
Interefts  of  the  enterprl.;e.  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  the  Senator  were  tc  impress  the  sheik 
with  the  imp:>rtance  of  his  position  in  the 
Senate,  and  his  knowledge  of  other  impor- 
tant persons  in  the  Government.  Senator 
Williams  was  then  ushered  into  another 
room  to  meet  the  sheik,  before  the  liidden  TV 
cameras  After  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
the    prr>posed    business    deal.    Senator    Wl! 


Johan^oi  played  golf  at  a  New  Jersey  coun- 
try club.  He  mentioned  the  casino  proposal 
to  another  member  of  the  club,  a  casual 
acquain.ance  camed  Meiler.  ii  s'uccesdful 
Philadelphia  businesrman.  It  happened  that 
Mr  Meiler  had  a  summer  home  at  the  sea- 
shore near  the  summer  home  of  Mayor 
Ernchetti  In  the  courre  of  euller  discu?- 
Fious  between  Meiler  ind  Errlchettl  stem- 
liiing   from    Miller's    interests    ii.    obtai;i.ng 


Hams  did  brag  about  his  long  tenure  In  the      jjocksidc     storage      racillties      in      Camden 


Senate  and  his  many  contacts  in  Washington 
The  second  example  arose  after  It  had 
been  made  clear  lo  Errlchettl  nnd  to 
Howard  Cri<1eii  that  ther-  wpt^  n.oney  to  be 
made  by  merely  arranging  introductions  of 
officials  who  would  present  themselves  as 
corruptible,  irrespective  of  their  genuine  Ui- 
cliuations.  Crlden  a..d  Errlchettl  arriiifeod 
to  have  Ellis  Cook.  Esq..  a  youjig  lawjj. 
i.isociated  with  Crldti:.  iiitroduccJ  t.,  the 
undercover  agents  as  a  >  named  y  official  In 
Lhe  New  Jersey  office  of  the  Irarriiiraticn 
and  Naturallration  Service.  The  plaii  was 
that  Mr.  Cook  would  accept  thi:  agents' 
largesse  Btid  Ip.ter  share  it  with  Cr'.deu  and 
Erricnetlj.  Tlie  <ittemp;ed  impersonation 
*as  exposed,  however,  when  the  8f,*:iits 
noted  that  Mi.  Cook  was  too  young  to--  ihe 
part  he  wa^-.  playing.  Notwithstanding  the 
attempted  deception,  the  agents  conimued 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Iwth 
Crlden  and  Errlchettl  in  arranging  further 
luiroductioas:  they  merely  exercised  greater 
care  in  obtaining  independent  veriScatiou 
of  the  identity  of  the  piersoils  brought  in 
for  interviews. 

The  ivio  examples  Just  discu.-3ed  did  not. 
of  course,  directly  involve  the  defendants 
Schwartz  and  Jannotti.  but  they  are  note- 
worthy parts  oi  the  background  against 
which  are  to  be  evaluated  the  Government's 
iissertionb — in   public  statements  by  officials 


Meiler  had  been  made  aware  c:  E-^rlchettl's 
suppo-sed  access  to  weal  hy  OTer.-«as  in- 
vestors. Meil'-r  tnangj^  a  meeting  tjetwten 
JohPhson  and  Crldej  -lid  the  Mayor  Crideu 
and  Johantcn  v.ei-e  iat^r  advi.sed  tliat  the 
:hPtk's  repre.sen..ajv>*-  ve--  .nT.el''^'.ed  m  the 
proposea  project.  i.ud  J.  icleii  and  Johatison 
,rre  i-i'»-ii,ia  lo  tt^e  yacht  in  Fiotida  to  pre- 
fi.t  the  proptii!  to  the  sielk's  reprrsenta- 
-ives. 

;t  IS  undlspuUd  that  the  casino  proposal 
of  Criden  and  Johanson  *as  a  perfectly 
leititimate  business  proposiiian.  At  the  meet- 
ing on  the  yacht.  Crlden  presented  prelim- 
inary plan',  for  the  project,  and  was  led  to 
oelieve  that  the  sheik  would  Ije  very  much 
Interested  in  yrovidtng  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing Tlie  dirussion  of  the  casino  proj- 
ect on  that  occasion  w.is  electronically  re- 
corded, and  the  transcript  reveals  no  sug- 
gestion o;  illefallty  or  impropriety  There- 
after. ho*ever.  there  was  a  further  dis- 
--usston.  ii'-'t  electronically  recorded,  m 
which  xne  undercover  agents  for  the  first 
time  broached  the  subject  of  the  sheik's 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  becomlnc  a 
oermanent  resident  of  this  country,  in  the 
event  of  adverse  pKJlitlcal  developments  in 
hl.s  nome  country.  It  is  agreed  that  Jo- 
hanson was  not  present  during  this  latter 
conversat.cn    There    is    considerable  uncer- 


taintv   as   to   whether   Cnden    was   prcEent; 
If   so.   he   did    not    participate.   On    the    re- 
-It  Ir,  undisputed  that  the  tape  recording      turn  trip  lo  Phlladelphii.  Mayor  Ernchetti 
of    his    conversation    ww    delivered    to    the         •■     '     •'"     -—"'-'     '"'""st     m 


FBI.  agents  within  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
cojiservatlon  tock  place.  It  Is  also  undis- 
puted that  Mr.  Weinberg  was  never  oatitioned 
against  employing  the  same  technique  with 
other  pc>tential  targets  Even  more  disturb- 
ing is  the  fact  that.  In  a  pre-prosecution 
memorandum  dated  Decer.iber  12.  1979  and 
.submitted  to  hLs  superiors  in  the  liepart- 
inent  of  Justics  bv  Thomas  Puccio.  I^q..  the 


told  Criden  of  the  agents'  interest  in 
meeting  members  of  Congress  or  otLer  of- 
Scials  who  might  provide  assistance  with 
immigration  problems.  Ernchetti  Irfo-med 
Criden  ihst.  on  the  basis  of  his  previout 
experience  with  the  sheiks  representatives, 
and  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  the  repre- 
sentatives would  pay  substantial  sums  oi 
monev  for  merely  beiiie  introduced  lo  im- 
portant   people    to    whom    the    representa- 


attomey  from  tho  Brooklvn  Strike  Force  who  tives   cou'd   pay   money   without    asking   or 

v,as  in  charge  of  the  Abscam  investigaticm.  receiving  any  "quid  pro  cue." 
.no  mention  is  made  oi  Weinberg's  coaching  pp^    the    next     several    months.    Criden. 

wl   Senator  Wil'iams;   only   the   rape  of  the  johanson  and  Errlchettl  were  instrumental 

actual    meeting    with    the    sheik    is   referred  j^  arraneing  mec-tings  between  various  cou- 

to.  On  the  basis  of  an  in  camera  livspertion  gressmeii  and   the  sheila  s  representatives.  A 

of  documents  shielded  by  executive  privilege.  substantial    factcr    in    the    motivationi,    of 

however     it    Is   clear    that    Mr.    Puccio   was  Criden   and   Johanson    was   their   d«^sire   to 

aware  of  the  coaching  incident.  remain   in   the   good   graces  of  the  j^rsone 
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WHO.  Lliev  believed,  were  going  to  tiiiaii''- 
ihelr  casino  project,  from  whlcli  tll•^  two 
lawyers  hoped  to  earn  a  contlnKent  >ee  li' 
excess  of  $1  million  In  part,  also,  they  were 
motivated  by  the  generous  flnanciul  lewarrts 
they  derived  from  !>hiirlng  lu  the  sums  paid 
the  public  ofhcliils.  and.  later,  bv  receipt  ^.f 
direct  payments  from  Lhe  representatives 
for  their  services  In  arranging  Introtluctlons 

Because  Crldeii  and  Johnnson.  and  two  of 
the  congressmen,  were  from  Pl'.lladelphla 
t.he  Unlt(;d  States  Attorney  '.n  this  Dlstric 
was  made  privy  to  the  progress  of  the 
Abscam  Investigation.  By  this  time.  Mr 
Crlden  was  emuln'lng  Mayor  Errlcheltl  In 
his  professions  (jf  extensive  knowledge  of 
political  corruption  und  wndorworld  actlvl- 
tle-s  In  the  Philadelphia  area,  iind  Mi  Vaira 
(the  US  Attorney  in  this  Disrict)  wa.s 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  Abscnm  de- 
vice here  In  Philadelphia  For  various  rea- 
sons, the  entire  Investigation  was  about  to 
be  te-mlnated;  Mr  Valra  and  the  Phlladel 
phia  FBI  office  were  authorized  lo  puriue 
the  Abscam  lnvcstl(ratlon  In  tlils  crea.  but 
only  for  a  period  of  10  days 

The  technique  by  which  ihe  mvestlgallou 
was  shifted  to  the  Philadelphia  area  was 
relatively  simple:  Mr.  Weinberg  Informed 
Crlden  iliat  ihe  .sheik  had  expresitd  Inter- 
est In  establishing  a  base  of  operations  In 
Phi:adelphla,  and  that  Crlden  v  ould  be  re- 
ceiving a  lall  from  a  new  representative  cf 
the  sheik  (actually.  FBI  Agent  Wald)  who 
would  be  handling  matters  for  the  shclk  In 
this  respect 

In  their  initial,  videotaped,  meeting,  under- 
cover A^^nt  Wald  explained  to  Crlden  that 
the  sheik  was  inteiesled  lu  building  a  hotel 
cijinplex  in  rhllidelpbls.  and  might  also  be 
Interested  ir  major  long-range  projects  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  revltallzatlon  of  Pennry;- 
vanla's  coal  industry  and  related  major 
Improveme.-its  along  lhe  PhlladeipblK  water- 
front, but  only  If.  In  accordance  with  the 
normal  workings  of  "the  Arab  mind"  he 
could  be  aMured  of  the  friendship  or  In.por- 
tant  govemmeniai  officials  Crlden  suggested 
the  agent  might  wish  to  dl.scuss  these  mat- 
ters with  the  two  Philadelphia  congressmen 
previously  Involved  In  their  immigration  dls- 
cu.sslons.  Congressmen  Myers  and  Lederer. 
The  agent  pointed  out  thai  hs  pilnrlpal  »a.s 
sufflclen'.ly  sophisticated  to  know  ilie  dis- 
tinction between  federal  matters  and  local 
matters,  and  that  the  kind  of  zoning  and 
similar  problems  which  might  be  encoun- 
tered in  building  ^  hotel  would  be  within  tn«' 
province  of  city  oU.clals.  The  agent  mqulreii 
as  to  the  extent  of  Crlden's  familiarity  wltr. 
ofPcial-j  of  the  City  of  Phlladelph  a  Crlden 
reminded  the  agent  that  hu  partner  Johan- 
son.  was  a  member  of  City  Council,  and  It 
was  agreed  that  Mr  Johans<jn  would  be 
brought  In  for  a  meeting  with  the  under- 
cover agent  to  discuss  the  hotel  project 
Crlden  also  revi.  •.^  ed  with  the  agent  the 
Identities  of  varlciis  important  persons  In 
the  city  governnie'it.  Including  the  Mayor 
and  the  President  of  City  Council  the  de- 
fendant Schwartz,  and  the  Majority  Leader 
the  defendant  Jannottl  Asked  if  it  would  bv 
possible  for  the  agen'  to  meet  and  "deal" 
with  these  li;dlvlduals.  Crlden  advised 
against  meeting  with  the  Mayor  (because  he 
had  Just  assumed  office,  and  was  an  "all- 
Amerlcan  boy"  type),  but  stated  he  would 
find  out  whether  Schwartz  and  Jannottl 
would  be  willing  to  meet  wltii  the 
representative. 

Asked  what  the  amount  of  any  payment  to 
the  City  councllmeu  should  be.  CJrlden  re- 
sponded. "You  tell  me  "  After  some  further 
discussion.  It  wa.«  agreed  that,  since  pay- 
ments to  the  I'cngressmen  h.id  been  on  the 
rder  of  $50,000  each,  a  Bgure  of  $30,000 
wouid   be   appropriate  for  the   President  ol 


City  t^OM.C:!.  .iiKl  les.i.c-  sums  lor  me  otncr 
two  councilman. 

Cnden  assured  Lhe  agent  that,  unless  each 
Individual  agreed  In  advance  to  accept  the 
money,  no  meeiing  l>etween  the  representa- 
tive and  that  individual  would  be  arranged 
It  Is  also  a  permissible  Inference  that,  as 
between  Wald  and  Cnden  It  was  understood 
that  It  would  be  Improper  for  a  councilman 
to  accept  sujh  paymeut« 

Crlden  promptly  arranged  a  meeting  be- 
tween Johaii.son  and  tlie  agent  at  which 
Crlden  wna  also  present.  Following  a  lengthy 
dissertation  by  Johanson  concerning  the 
desirability  of  the  proposed  hotel  project, 
the  undoubted  willingness  on  the  part  of  all 
city  officials  to  cooperate  In  seeing  It  become 
a  reality,  and  his  own  wllllngnmis  to  support 
the  project  without  receiving  money,  mid 
Iiirther  discussion  by  the  agent  of  the  Arab 
mentality  and  his  principal's  attitude  to- 
ward business  ol  this  kind.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  financial  arrangements  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  between  Crlden  and 
Johanson  to  Johunsrn's  complete  satisfac- 
tion Johanson  thereupon  was  paid  t25.(XXJ 
lu  ca&h.  and  left  the  meeting  Crlden  waci 
thereupon  paid  t5.(X)0  .r.  >  ash  for  his  serv- 
ices In  arranging  the  meeting 

Crlden  was  presented  with  a  problem  inso- 
far as  the  defendant  Schwartz  was  concerned. 
In  the  coure  of  his  discussloi.i  with  the 
undercover  agent.  Cnden  had  professed  to  be 
a  long-time  fnend  and  colleague  of 
Schwartz,  although  he  stated  he  did  not 
know  whether  Schwartz  would  t>e  interested 
In  accepting  money  Actually,  however.  Crl- 
den had  never  met  Schwartz,  and  Schwartz 
had  barely  heard  of  Crlden.  Crlden  there 
upon  enlisted  the  aid  of  Common  Piea.'^ 
Cour:  Judge  Shlomos.  a  Irlend  of  Crlden- 
who  lived  in  the  same  apartment  house  as 
Schwartz,  to  aira.ige  a  meeting 

According  to  the  Oovernmeni's  evidence. 
Schwartz  was  told  that  the  sheik's  repre- 
.■<entattves  wished  to  obtain  Schwartz's  ex- 
pert advice  concerning  „he  workings  of  city 
government,  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  governmental  approvals,  etc  . 
and  would  be  willing  to  pay  hlni  a  $30,000 
consulting  fee 

As  between  Crlden  and  Schwartz,  it  was 
app.irently  understood  that  Schwartz  would 
bt  expected  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  $30,000 
fee  t'j  Crideii.  as  a  forwarding  fet-  As  between 
Crlden  and  Judge  Shlomos.  It  was  agreed 
that  Judge  .Shiomos  and  an  Insurance  broker 
named  Kattleman.  a  friend  of  Shiomos  who 
played  a  r:-)le  In  arranplng  the  meeting 
with  Schwartz.  woi>ld  each  receive  W.OOO 
for  their  services  According  to  Judge  Shio- 
mos. however,  the  entire  »P.0OO  was  for  Mr 
Kattleman  since  Judge  Shiomos.  In  view  of 
his  position,  was  tiot  permitted  to  accep* 
fees  for  legal  services:  Judge  Shiomos  per- 
mitted Crlden  to  believe  that  he  was  accept- 
ing the  f,"!  000  for  himself,  so  as  to  Increase 
the  sharp  of  his  fr:end  Kattleman  who  was 
in  poor  health  and   needed   money* 

By  way  of  further  background.  It  should 
be  explained  that  Crlden  and  Judge  Shio- 
mos had  previously  discussed  the  possibility 
of  Shiomos'  association  with  Crlden's  law 
firm  at  the  expiration  of  the  Judge's  current 
term  of  office  Shiomos"  Interest  In  such  an 
arrangement  was  greativ  enhanced  when 
Crlden  told  Mm  about  the  propKxsed  casino 
project  and  the  proposed  hotel  and  oth':r 
Philadelphia  projetts 

Judge  Shiomos  arranged  to  meet  with  Mi 
Schwartz.  His  version  of  that  meeting  was  a; 
fol.ows: 

"I  said  I  Crlden  I  had  som?  clients  that 
were  very  wealthy  Thev  were  Arab  clients, 
that  U.ey  had  about  *400  or  SCOO  million  in 


'Kattleman  did  not  testify  at  the  trial 


.No.v  1fork  and  they  wanted  to  Invest  $150 
million  to  build  a  hotel  here  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  If  he  is  willing  to  discuss  It  any 
fij-ther  that  I  would  call  Mr  Crlden  and 
have  him  ca'.l  him. 

"I  Indicated  to  Mr  Schwar'z  that  Mr.  Crl- 
den said  there  would  be  a  fee  and  that  Mr 
Crlden  expected  part  of  that  fee  There 
would  be  a  fee  for  Mr  Schwartz  for  his 
advloe. 

"Q  And  what  did  Mr  Schwartz  say  In  re- 
sponse to  that? 

"A  Mr  Schwartz  Indicated  at  that  points 
all  he  said.  'I  would  be  Interested  In  anyone 
who  Is  willing  to  Invest  $150  million'  ' 
(Trial   tr    3  137-38.1 

V.  was  agreed  that  Shiomos  would  have 
Crlden  telephone  Schwartz  to  arrange  a 
meeting  A.--  he  was  leaving.  Judge  .Shlomo;: 
commented  to  Mr  Schwartz  that  he  did  net 
believe  there  was  anything  Improper  In  the 
proposed  transaction,  and  that  If  Mr 
Schwartz  thought  there  *as  "arvthlng  Im- 
proper or  tishy."  he  would  be  In  a  posltlor 
to  Judge  for  himse.f  after  meeting  with  Mr. 
Crlden 

Since  neither  Crlden  nor  Schwartz  testi- 
fied at  trial,  there  Is  no  direct  evidence  about 
the  content-^  of  their  Ulscusflon  However 
Schwartz  accompanied  Crlden  to  a  meeting 
with  the  undercover  agents  on  January  23. 
1980.  and  the  videotape  of  that  meeting,  to- 
gether with  other  evidence  demonstrates 
that  Schwartz,  knew  he  would  be  paid  »30.- 
000.  and  that  the  payment  would  be  shared 
in  some  way  with  Crlden. 

The  transcript  of  the  meeting  between 
S-hwartz  and  the  undercover  agents  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  •ccnsulting  fee' 
theory :  Schwartz  explained  at  some  length 
the  political  make-up  of  Iho  city  govern- 
ment, the  various  agencies  that  would  dea'. 
with  various  aspects  of  such  a  project,  tht 
lines  of  authority  within  the  city  govern- 
ment, .ind  tht  political  power  structure  In 
Philadelphia  He  made  It  very  clear  that  the 
proposed  pro'tct  would  be  warmly  received, 
that  he  could  foresee  .lo  obstacles  and  that 
any  minor  problems  which  might  arl.se  couid 
easily  tie  solved  Much  of  the  dl.scusslon  con- 
cerned which  law  firms  In  the  city  were  ix- 
perienced  In  handling  major  real  estate  de- 
velopmeiTwS.  and  Crlden's  anticipated  role  In 
working  with  the  law  firm  designated 

Agent  Wald  repeatedly  asked  for  assur- 
ances that  the  project  would  encounter  no 
'problems.  '  and  Schwartz  repeatedly  assure! 
him  that  the  project  appeared  to  be  entirely 
legitimate  and  beneficlKl  Tor  Ihe  City,  and  It 
would  have  his  support  Schwartz  made  i: 
clear  that  he  controlled  the  City  Council. 
and  that  his  predictions  concerning  the  ab- 
sence of  difficulties  could  be  relied  upon 
When  the  agent  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  meeting  and  pro- 
duced the  en-elope  containing  the  money. 
Crlden  assured  him  that  the  amount  had 
been  discussed  with  Schwartz  and  was  satis- 
factory to  him.  and  Schwart;*  rtated  that  he 
was  not  primarily  Interested  in  the  money, 
but  In  the  benefits  the  project  would  have 
for  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 

Schwartz's  words  and  actions  during  the 
meeting,  as  disclosed  on  the  videotape,  can 
be  Interpreted  In  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  that 
he  was  rendering  legal  advice  and  advice  as 
an  expert  on  city  government  and  real  es- 
tate development,  in  exchange  for  a  consult- 
ing fee  Under  that  Interpretation  his  brag- 
ging about  his  control  over  City  Council  and 
entree  to  all  other  departments  of  city  gov- 
ernment was  Intended  to  assure  the  "client" 
that  he  kne*-  what  he  v.as  talking  about,  and 
that  his  advice  was.  sound  Under  that  In- 
terpretation. Schwartz  was  merely  violating 
the  City  Charter's  prohibition  against  con- 
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diets  of  interest,  or  attempting  to  circum- 
vent these  requirements  on  the  theory  that 
general  advice  about  city  governmental  mat- 
ters is  distinguishable  from  actual  represen- 
tation ol  clients  before  city  agencies  Or  (2i 
that  he  was  accepting  a  bribe  for  assuring  his 
official  support  of  a  project  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  support  in  any  event  Under 
that  interpretation  his  bragging  about  his 
control  of  citv  government  wns  designed  to 
assure  the  bribe  payers  tnat  their  money  was 
well  spent.  It  is  apparent  from  the  verdict 
thfcl  the  Jury  chose  tht  latter  interpreta- 
;lon. 

In  part  I  of  this  Opinion.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  sole  count  of  the  Indictment 
on  which  the  defendant  Jannottl  was  con- 
victed should  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  Juris- 
diction Since  the  Government  may  wish  to 
appeal  that  ruling,  however.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  address  the  entrapment  Issues  as  they 
relate  to  Jannottl.  as  well  a.s  Schwartz 

Mr  .lannotti  met  with  the  undercover 
agents  together  with  Crlden.  on  January  24, 
1980  Before  arriving  at  the  meeting,  he  had 
been  briefed  by  Crlden  and  Schwartz.  Ageiit 
Wald  repeated,  several  times,  his  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  psychology  of  his  Arab  em- 
plovers  and  their  "way  of  doing  business  ' 
Jannottl  .<iought  and  received  assurances 
about  the  nature  of  the  project,  and  its  le- 
gitimacy Jannotiis  reaction  is  typified  by 
hlscommen*.  early  in  the  conservation.  "Who 
could  refuse  a  project  like  thaf"  (Trial  Tr 
p  4.66.) 

The  agents  kept  pressing  for  responses 
which  would  demonstrate  Jannottl's  willing- 
ness to  sell  his  vote,  but  these  efforts  met 
with  little  success.  At  one  point.  1*  appeared 
that  the  agents  had  succeeded  The  following 
exchange  occurred : 

"Wmji  Alright,  when  we're  paying  good 
money  .  substantia!  amounts  here  at  this 
point  to  ah.  ah.  Insured  we'd  got  some  friends 
in  City  Council,  if  we  have  a  close  vote  on  a 
situation  we  can.  we  can  ensure 

"Jannotti:  My  vote,  niy  vote  will  be  there." 

But  this  ivas  immediately  followed  by  the 
following  exchange. 

'Wau):  That  after  conducting  business  this 
evening  that  .  .  . 

"Jannotti:  My  vote  will  be  there  becattse 
as  I  said  the  project  is  leBiiimate. 

"PouLis  (FBI.  agent!  :  Yeah.  well,  we  knov.- 
that  we  are  going  to  be  legitimate. 
"Jannotti:  Thai's  right. 

"PouLis:  But  like,  like  I  was  saying  before 
vou  know 

"Jannotti:  I  would  vote  for  a  legitimate 
project  regardless  ■  (Trial  Tr   p.  4  78-4.79) 

Other  statements  by  Jannottl  are  to  tne 
same  effect: 

"Jannotti:  .  .  .  We'll  be  there.  we"ll  be 
there  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  for 
you  .  .  No  problem  with  that  because  lt"s 
as  I  say  before  a  legitimate  project,  when  you 
are  coming  in.  I  would  go  to  bat  with,  with- 
out ,p.  4.85) 

•  -  •  -  • 

""Jannotti-  Whatever  George  (Schwartz], 
whatever  George  had  told  you  yesterday.  I 
mean  I  am  his  righthand  man  and  I  .  .  . 
Whatever  George  had  said  to  you  111  go 
aiong  .  We  work  together  vou  know.  (pp. 
4  86-187) 

Jannottl's  attitude  toward  the  payment  of 
money  Is  summed  up  in  his  statement,  after 
one  of  Wald"s  references  to  the  Arab  psy- 
chology and  way  of  doing  buslnees: 

"Well,  you  know  eh.  Just  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  said  and  what  they  want  to  do.  It's 
enough  for  me  to  get  on  the  floor  and  argue 
I  don"t  have  to.  even  care  what  else  they  want 
to  come  up  with  My  ba:  ic  point  is.  the  fact 
that  eh.  ah  what's  comlug  In  here,  and  this 


has  been  our  Job.  to  bring  as  mu-h  business 
and.  eh  tax  base  and  employment  to  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  If  that"s  tlie  way  :hey  want 
to  do  business.  that"s  all  right  too  "'  (Trial  Tr. 
pp    464-465) 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  the 
agents  handed  Jannottl  an  envelope  contain- 
ing $10,000  in  cash,  and  sought  to  obtain  his 
acknowledgement  that  he  knew  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  envelope  and  was  satisfied 
wita  the  arrangement,  Jannotti  stated,  on 
I  hree  different  occasions.  ""We  wont  even  dis- 
cuss if    (p.  4  88). 

It  Is  the  basic  position  of  the  Government 
that,  since  both  of  the  Philadclp^iia  con- 
gressmen who  had  earlier  accepted  payments 
for  assistance  in  immigration  matters  had 
expressed  interest  in  having  the  Arabs  in- 
vest in  worthwhile  projects  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  since  Crlden  had  bragged 
about  his  contacts  with  higiily  pl.'iced  offi- 
cials in  the  city  government,  the  ticiitious 
hotel  project  wa."--  put  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  which  officials  woula 
hiive  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  corrupt  basis  In 
furtherance  of  such  a  project.  Ostensibly, 
the  aim  was  to  learn  which  city  officials 
would  asl:  for  payoffs  But  the  evidence  plain- 
ly makes  that  theory  completely  untenable; 
."■.'either  Schwartz  nor  Jannotti  asked  for 
money:  both  made  it  clear  that  no  pajTnents 
were  nece-^sary:  the  idea  of  pavKig  money 
iriginated  with  the  agents:  anci  it  was  the 
agents  who  Insisted  that  unless  the  pay- 
ments were  accepted,  their  principals  would 
be  unwilling  to  proceed  with  the  project  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  thus  very  clear  that  neither  defendant 
could  properly  be  convicted  unless  the  evi- 
dence proved  predisposition  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  And  in  my  Judgment,  there 
Is  no  evidence  whatever  in  this  case  tending 
to  show  that  when  the  Governments  over- 
tures first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
fendants, they  were  already  predisposed  to 
accepting  bribes  The  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  establish  predisposition  through 
extrinsic  evidence  Both  defendants  present- 
ed impressive  evidence  of  a  good  cnaracier. 
ncne  of  which  was  challenged  by  The  Gov- 
ernment. For  proof  of  predisposition,  the 
Government  relies  exclusively  upon  the  lac 
that  each  defendant  did  accept  money. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  if  the  Govenimeni 
induces  a  defendant  to  commit  a  crime  the 
Government  cannot  establish  predis|josition 
merely  by  showing  that  the  defendant  did 
commit  the  crime.  If  that  were  sufficient. 
there  would  never  be  any  i:eed  to  prove  pre- 
lispositlon.  and  there  would  be  i.osuch  thing 
;»s  an  entiapment  defense.  In  some  situa- 
tions, hov,'e\er.  a  defendant"s  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  (jov'>rnmerit"s  suggestion  may 
be  enough  to  Justify  a  finding  of  predis- 
DO^itlon  Or.  in  the  course  of  committing 
this  particular  offense,  a  defendant  may  ex- 
hibit  such  famlliaritv  with  criminal  tech- 
niques .ind  procedures  as  to  demonstrate 
previous  experience  -vith  similar  criminal 
activity. 

In  the  present  case  neither  defendant  said 
or  did  anything  tending  to  establish  pre- 
existing criminal  inclination,  other  than  his 
acceptance  of  the  money. 

In  my  opinion,  in  their  zeal  to  make  sure 
th.it  the  defendants  woi'ld  accept  the  ten- 
dered payments,  the  rTOvernment  agents  of- 
fered such  attractive  inducements  as  to  ore- 
elude  any  reliance  upon  the  defendants"  ac- 
ceptance of  the  money  as  proof  of  predis- 
position. In  the  first  place,  the  amounts  of- 
fered were  exceedingly  generous.  Standing 
.-ilone.  the  very  amounts  of  the  bribes  were. 
to  paraphrase  the  language  of  the  cottrt  In 
Scriber  v  US.  supra,  ""a  substantial  tempta- 
tion lo  a  first  offense." 


In  the  second  place,  it  was  clear  •.ho.i  '..Qe 
defendants  would  not  be  asked  or  expected 
'vj  do  anything  improper  on  behalf  of  the 
proposed  hotel  venture:  and  they  agreed  to 
do  nothing  inc insistent  with  their  obliga- 
tions as  memt)ers  of  the  City  Council,  work- 
ing for  the  benetil  of  their  constituents. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  if  they  did  not  accept 
the  money,  the  project  would  not  come  to 
Philadelphia  In  the  context  of  the  fiscal 
cusis  which  beset  all  large  cities  these  days, 
and  111  the  context  of  the  problems  of  urban 
blight  and  decay,  the  governmental  Induce- 
ment in  this  case  was  indeed  calculated  to 
o\er»helm. 

Viewed  in  its  entirely,  the  Philadelphia  as- 
pect of  the  Abscam  invesiigacion  was  plainly 
designed  not  lo  expose  municipal  corruption, 
lioi  lo  determine  which  officials  were  cor- 
rupt out  merely  to  ascertain  whether,  given 
enough  inducement,  city  officials  could  be 
corrupted.  And  what  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  was.  not  that  the  defend- 
ants were  corrupt  city  officials,  but  that  ex- 
posed to  slronij  temptation,  they  could  be 
rendered  corrujit  In  short,  the  evidence  es- 
tablishes entrapment  as  a  matter  of  law  The 
evidence  was.  as  a  matter  of  law.  insufficient 
to  establish  the  defendants"  predisposition 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Vhe  defendants  are  therefore  entitled  to 
Judgments  of  acquittal,  unless  the  Govem- 
.-nent  is  correct  in  its  remaining  contentions, 
namely,  that  the  defendants  are  precluded 
from  raising  an  entrapn.ent  defense  l>ecause 
they  did  not  concede  even-  essential  element 
'if  the  crimes  charged  against  them;  and 
thai,  in  any  event,  the  defendants  responded 
to  inducements  offered  by  Howard  Crlden, 
not  by  the  Government.  These  contentions 
wiil  now  be  addressed. 

Availability  oi  the  Entrapment  Defense. 
It  has  been  the  consistent  position  of  tne 
Government  throughout  this  case  that  the 
delendants  were  not  entitled  to  assert  the 
deiense  of  entrapment  at  ail.  since  they  did 
not  concede  every  essential  element  of  the 
crimes  charged  against  them.  Specifically, 
•hp  defendants  did  not  concede  that  their 
.-ereipt  of  the  payments  Irom  tlie  under- 
rover  agents  amounted  to  extortion  under 
the  Hobbs  Act.  nor  did  they  concede  the 
lurisdlcilonal  element  of  potential  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce  under  that  Act, 
or  the  enterprise  and  pattern  elements  of 
•he  RICO  conspiracy  charge  The  (3ovem- 
liient  relies  upon  a  series  of  cases  in  this 
circuit  which,  at  first  blush,  appear  to  stand 
lor  the  broad  proposition  that  In  order  to 
.-aise  an  entrapment  deten.se.  a  defendant 
must  admit  each  ana  every  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  crime  charged.  V.S  v  Watxon, 
489  F2d  504  (3d  Cir.  1973):  Goi'ernnifJlf  of 
the  Virgin  IsiancL'  v  Hernaridez.  508  F.2d 
712.  1717  i3d  Cir  1975)  (footnote);  U.S.  v. 
Levin  606  F  2d  47  (3d  Cir.  1979):  U.S.  v. 
Shoitp.  608  F2d  950  (3d  Cir  1979).  Here 
again,  however  the  decisions  must  be  read 
in  tne  light  of  t^e  facts  of  the  cp.ses  being 
decided.  In  Watson,  the  court  held  that  a 
defendant  charged  -A-ith  unlawful  use  of 
lelephone  facilities  in  carrying  out  a  nar- 
cotics conspiracy  could  not  claim  entrap- 
ment if  he  denied  having  made  the  tele- 
phone call  in  question  In  both  the  Hernan- 
dez and  Shoup  cases,  the  defendants  con- 
tested every  essential  element  of  the  crimes 
charged  The  Levin  case  holds  merely  that  a 
defendant  is  not  entitled  to  an  entrapment 
rharee  unless  he  expresslv  raises  the  entrap- 
ment defense  in  a  timely  fashion,  so  that 
'h°  Government  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
confront  the  issues  at  trial. 

In  none  of  the  cited  case'^^  nor  in  any 
other  case  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
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has  Uu-  I'hli-a  rirruJt  Court  of  ApiJcaLs 
beer,  squarelj  pre>.onted  w.th  the  question 
of  the  avaliabillty  ni  an  tntrapmriii  cl<?- 
tense  to  a  dcrrnclaiit  who.  while  admitting 
the  operative  faits.  diipiite?  meas  rea  or 
challenges  a  jurisdictional  element  I  am 
reasonAb;y  coijndent  that,  properly  under- 
stood the  Iliird  Crcult  cases  t;o  lu'  :urt;ier 
than  to  establish  Miat  a  deleii'lant  must 
admit  whatever  action  he  claims  to  have 
been  entrapped  .nto  perfornilug  ■ 

Some  hypothetical  examples  may  be  use- 
'ul .  Sr.fipose  t'..T  ail  uiidj  rr-tu'T  g.>V"-n- 
ment  tn;ent  posing  m  a  phv^lcun  lii  ihf 
throes  of  a  heart  attack  on  a  public  street 
Induces  a  oasoing  nun  to  deliver  a  package, 
represeii'.ing  that  the  packatje  coutolns  life- 
saving  medlniies  urgently  required  hy  u  pa- 
tient. The  phcka^e  aclvially  contain,  heroin. 
Must  the  iiu!'  adirlt  that  she  knew  the 
package  contained  heroin.  In  order  to  assert 
the  defense  thai  she  was  entrapped  'nto 
making  the  delivery  '  Surely  not. 

Suppose  a  defeiidrvnt  breaks  Into  a  house 
late  at  night,  in  response  to  frantic  cailf  !or 
help  an  occupant  who.  it  lurns  out.  is  a  po\  - 
eriimetit  a^i-nt  mfrel>  prcpadln^r  distress  in 
order  to  ensnare  I  do  not  believe  the  de- 
fendant would  have  to  admit  he  Intended  to 
commit  a  felony  In  order  lo  claim  entrap- 
ment ns  a  defense  to  a  burglury  charfec 

1  huve  no  Joubt  that.  If  r>quarely  con- 
fronU'it  with  the  Issue  the  i  h.rd  Oi-'-ali 
Court  of  Appeals  would  P.nd  persuasive  the 
reasoning  of  Judge  Hufstedtler.  writing  for 
an  en  banc  cour'  wlilch  was  unanimous  on 
these  Issues,  m  V  S  v  Demma.  '23  P.2d  W81 
1 9th  Clr.  1976).  A*  noted  In  tuat  opinion, 
rigorous  enfortetnent  of  a  rule  requiring  a 
defendant  to  admit  every  essential  element 
of  the  oltensc  In  order  to  plead  entrapment 
would  be  In  .lirec  couHlct  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  SDrn-lh  v.  U.S., 
287  U.S  4H5  (19321  and  the  Liter  entrap- 
ment cases  (Holding  thai  the  entrapment 
dclen^e  may  be  asserted  under  e  plea  of  not 
guilty,  and  need  t\m  be  specially  pleaded  a*, 
a  plea  In  bari .  and  would  also  ral.w  serious 
constitutional  (lucsttons 

As  1  understand  it  the  justlficatioD  for 
the  general  rule  advanced  by  the  Ooveni- 
nient  steni.s  troiii  the  niollm  that  a  det^nd- 
aiit  ihould  not  be  permired  to  blow  hm 
and  cold:  while  inconsistent  defenses  may 
generally  be  permisilbie  in  criminal  ca^es 
there  Is  an  exception  when  ihe  conduct  o.' 
law  enforcement  omcers  is  at  racked  While 
this  rationale  Is  not  universally  accepted 
(for  example  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  tl.e  court  in  Demma).  I  believe  it  doe.s 
ref.tci  the  curren.  stare  of  tl.e  law  m  ih.' 
c.rciiu  But  I  am  sati.sflcd  thHt  our  Court  rl 
Appeals  would  not  extend  the  rule  beyond 
.Us  justiiii-atloii  ;o  prerUidp  a-ssertlon  of  ai. 
entrapment  defense  «herp  no  incan.-ilsteiiry 
would  be  Involved 

The  gist  of  the  entrapment  defeti!«e  Is  that 
the  Government  itn  jroperlv  indiu-ed  th.-  de- 
fendant to  commit  a  rrlmr  when,  in  the 
absence  of  such  Inducenient  the  rtefi-ndai.t 
'vould  not  have  been  likely  to  commii  that 
crime  or  any  other  crime  of  that  'vpe  In 
order  to  sustain  a  conviction  the  Govern- 
ment m'l.st  prnve  eirh  and  every  essential 
element  against  the  defendant  bevond  a 
reasonable  doubt  Tliere  !■<  neither  factual 
nor  lepal  Inconslsteiicy  when  a  defei-.dan- 
takes  the  pcsitlon  'I  do  not  a^ree  with  the 
Governments  rialm  tnat  I  performed  acts 
A  and  B  I  admit  that  1  did  do  act  C.  but 
I  was  entrapped  into  doing  it.'  If  acts  A 
B  aud  C  are  all  e.ssentml  Ingredients  of  the 


■  So  far  05  I  am  aware,  no  support  for  the 
Oovernmerfs  .--oslMon  Is  to  be  found  In  any 
decision  of  the  Supretoe  Court 


tiime  i.i.ark;ed.  tin  di-.'ciidai.i  l.-.  ci. titled  in 
acquittal  If  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
ui  any  of  (he  essential  elements,  that  Is 
reasonable  doubt  as  tc  whether  he  com- 
mitted atti  A  or  B.  or  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  whether  his  performance  of  act  C  was 
the  result  of  entrapment  Any  contrary  rule 
would  do  violence  to  fundamental  consti- 
tutional concepts 

Moreover.  It  should  be  noted  a  contrary 
r.ile  would  provide  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
prosecutors  to  multiply  or  exaggerate  the 
cnar-^es  whinever  the  circumstances  might 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  en- 
trapment defense.'  It  should  be  noted,  alsc 
ihni  the  entrapment  defense  provides  pro- 
tectloi.  only  with  respect  to  those  acts  the 
defendant  was  entrapped  Into  performing 
For  example  a  drug  user  ■*  ho  is  entrapped 
Mito  dlstritjutint:  can  rtlU  oe  convicted  of 
the  possessory  offense,  or  any  o'hcr  lesser 
included  offense  not  tainted  bv  the  en- 
trapment. 

tn  the  present  case,  neither  defendant 
ha-s  taken  a  truly  inconsistent  position 
Both  di  fendants  admitted  performing  the 
ait'>  which  they  claim  they  were  entrapped 
into  performlni;.  They  were  therefore  no; 
precluded  frorn  asserting  the  entrapment 
defense 

Govern  mental  Responsibility  for  Induce- 
ment The  Ooveri'.ineni  Is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  Its  assertion  that  a  person  Induced  to 
loinmit  a  crime  by  a  th.rd  partv  not  acting  at 
the  direction  of  the  Oovernmei.t  cunnot  as- 
sert the  entrapment  defense  Critn  v.  VS..  262 
F  "ia  R8  i4tn  Clr  1958) :  and  see  V  S.  v.  Twigg. 
r>88  F  2d  37:i  i  Id  Clr  1978)  But  that  rule  has 
i.o  application  In  the  present  case,  since  ( 1  i 
Crlden  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  largely 
at  (he  llrectlcn  of  the  government  agents, 
and  the  government  agents  were  the  source 
of  the  representations  which  created  the  In- 
d.icement.  (2)  the  agents  plalrl"  had  'Knowl- 
edge of.  and  ratified.  Crlden  s  representa- 
tions, and  (3)  in  any  even'  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  themselves.  In  their  dealings  vrtth 
the  defendants,  constituted  entrapment.  In 
■ind  of  It^lf. 

In  Sherman  v  C  S .  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  unanlmnusly  held  that  there  was  en- 
rapment  as  a  matter  of  law.  even  though 
the  Ooveriiment  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
inducement  (by  a  third  party  Informant) 
intil  after  It  had  occurred  As  set  forth  In 
Note  "The  Defense  oi  Entrapment.  '  73  Harv. 
1.  Rev    1331 

"When  persons  who  are  tot  law  enforce- 
ment iifticlais  act  with  otMcla!  encour.\gemen; 
or  assistance,  they  should  be  treated  as  gov- 
ernment agents  for  p'.irposes  of  the  entrap- 
ment defense  Otherwise  its  protection  could 
be  avoided  bv  Indirection  |ar  p  1341.  citing 
.S'icrmanI 

'  Mo.st  rases  accept  without  discussion  the 
proposition  that  persons  promised  rewards 
by  the  police  for  procuring  arrests  are  gov- 
ernment agents  (ftn.  at  p   1341]    .  . 

Tlie  only  two  cases  which  have  been  founc! 
dealing  with  '.he  question  of  Government  In- 
ducement of  H  third  party  to  procure  the 
commission  of  a  trlmlnal  offense  by  a  par- 
ticular defendant  wl.en  the  third  party  has 
no  knowl?dge  of  the  law  enforcement  objec' 
o.'  the  Indure'nent  have  held  that  the  third 
party  is  a  government  agent  for  purposes  of 

"  It  should  be  noted  that,  even  under  the 
Government's  theory  the  entrapment  de- 
'ense  would  be  available  with  respect  tr 
the  predicate  offenses  under  RICO.  If  the 
Government  were  correct,  it  would  mean 
Lhat  defendants  who  were  efrapped  Ititt 
committing  bribery  under  state  .aw  could 
be  deprived  of  the  defense  "5\  the  simple 
exp-dlent  of  charging  th'.-n.  undT  federal 
stat:ites  such  a^  RICO  and  the  Hobbs  Act 


tlic  entrapment  defense.  Despite  his  lack  of 
intent  to  secure  the  defendant's  arrest,  his 
agency  In  such  a  situation  seems  apparent 
|Bt  pp  1341-42.  citing  b.S  V  Klosterman,  248 
F.2d  191  (3d  Cir  1957);  U.S.  ex  rel  Hasselt 
V    Mathues.  22  F  2d  979   (ED.  Pa.  1927)  |." 

1  am  satisfied  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  held  responsible  for  the  en- 
trapment disclofed  by  the  evidence  In  this 
case. 

IV     DUE    PROCESS 

As  discussed  In  Part  II  of  this  Opinion,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Supremf 
Court  have  expressed  views  which  leave  open 
the  possibilliv  'hat  even  a  predisposed  de- 
fendant mu.n  be  acquitted  if  the  conduct 
of  the  go<  ernmcnt  agents  was  so  outrageou.' 
as  to  amount  tn  a  violation  of  due  process 
To  dale,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
found  It  necessa-'y  to  dispose  of  any  case  on 
that  basis,  although  it  Is  perliap^  arguable 
that  some  of  the  earlier  entrap.Tient  deci- 
sions, and  several  !ower  court  decision*,  pur- 
porting to  apply  supervisory-power  analysis, 
have  roots  in  due  process  concepts 

In  U.S  V  Ticigg.  supra,  a  t%se  decided  n'ter 
Russell  and  Hampton,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  Court  reversed  a  cc^n- 
victlon  and  dismissed  the  Indictment,  on  d-je 
process  grounds,  because  of  excessive  crea- 
tive involvement  on  the  par*  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  that  case,  the  Government  supplied 
e.-Nsentlal  Ingredients  and  equipment,  and 
goverumrnt  agents  were  thf  prime  movers 
ill  sei'lnt  up  and  operating  an  Illicit  meth- 
amphetamlne  laborutxiry  And  In  VS.  \ 
Arcfier.  486  F.  2d  670  i2d  Cir  1973).  cited 
with  approval  lu  the  concurring  opinion  in 
Hampton,  the  court  expicssed  the  view  that 
dismissal  on  due  process  grounds  would  be 
appropriate  Vkhere  the  undercover  wori'.  of 
the  governmen*  agents  Included  the  com- 
mission of  several  Independent  crimes,  in- 
cluding  perjury   before  a  grand  jury 

The  rationale  of  the  Twigg  decision  ap- 
pears closely  related  to  the  rationale  of  tv-pl- 
cai  entrapment  cases  Although  the  court 
made  clear  that  Us  decision  was  not  based 
on  en'.rapmeiit  -the  defendar.  s  were  shown 
to  have  been  predisposed  and  the  Involve- 
ment of  one  of  the  defetidants  was  In  no 
way  atirlbuta')le  to  the  Government — the 
central  theme  o''  the  majority  opinion  li 
that,  even  thotigh  predisposed  the  defead- 
anis  had  in  fact  been  'nduced  to  commit  a 
crime  rhey  wniid  not  otherwise  have  beer 
likely  to  cf.mmlt  The  court  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing langauge  from  Its  eiirlier  decision  In 
VS  V  Vest.  511  F  2d  1083.  1085  i3d  Clr 
1975)  : 

••.  .  Moreover,  such  conduct  does  not 
lacllttate  di.scovery  or  suppression  of  ongo- 
ing Illicit  frafnc  In  drugs  It  serves  no  Justi- 
fying social  objective  Rather.  It  puts  the 
'aw  enforcement  authorities  in  the  position 
of  creating  new  irlme  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing chartres  against  a  person  thev  had 
persuaded  to  participate  In  wrongdoing  " 

And  from  the  Ninth  Circuit's  declilon  In 
Grrrne  v.  U.S..  454  F2d  783  787  (9th  Clr. 
1971) : 

But.  although  this  is  r40t  tn  entrap- 
ment case,  when  the  Government,  pcrml's 
Itself  to  become  enmeshed  In  criminal  ac- 
tivity, from  beg'nnlng  to  end.  to  the  extent 
which  appears  here,  the  same  underlying 
objections  which  render  entrapmen'  repug- 
nant to  American  criminal  Justice  are  In- 
operative. ' 

The  couTt  noted  tha*  Judge  Powei;« 
pluraMty  opinion  Ir  Humptcn  cl'.ert  the 
Greene  ca.se  with  approval,  and  state-J 

"We  are  adhering  t..  Justice  Powrl"*  rea- 
soning that  In  eval';atl'it  wliether  Govern- 
ment co.id'ict  Is  outrag'vius.  the  cour*  must 
consider  the  uatuie  of  the  crime  and  the 
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tools  available  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  combat  it       >  ,'^88  F  2d  at   p    378.  n    6  ) 

The  court  dlstlnKUlslied  Hampton  In  the 
following  language 

"Hampton  was  concerned  with  the  sale 
of  an  illegal  drug  a  much  more  fleeting 
and  elusive  crime  U)  detect  than  the  opera- 
tion of  an  illicit  drug  laboratory  In  such 
a  situation  the  practicalities  of  combating! 
drug  distribution  mav  require  more  extreme 
methods  of  Investi^-atlon.  including  the 
supply  of  Inpredients  which  the  dru^  rinp 
needs  (footnote  omitted)  Furthermore  a 
reading  of  the  Jurv  Instruction  requested  hv 
the  defendant  In  Hampton  reveals  that  he 
was  concerned  merelv  with  the  principle 
that  if  the  narcotics  were  supplied  to  him 
by  an  Informant  acting  on  be-half  of  the 
Cjiovemment.  then  he  mtist  be  acquitted  a.s 
a  matter  of  law  In   this  case,  however 

ue  are  not  only  concerned  viith  the  supply 
by  government  agents  of  ne<-es.sary  inpre- 
dients for  manufacture,  but  we  eUs<i  have 
before  us  a  crime  unlike  Hampton  con- 
ceived and  contrived  bv  iTovernment 
agents,"   ild     at  p    378  ) 

In  my  judgment,  the  circum.stances  of 
the  present  case  argue  more  strongly  ff>r 
dismissal  on  due  process  grounds  than  the 
Twigg  C3use  While  municipal  bribery  may  be 
•fleeting"  and  "eltislve."  .so  that  povern- 
mental  subterfupe  and  even  creative  In- 
volvement may  be  necessary  to  combat  it, 
the  techniques  employed  here  went  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  legitimate  lav^'  en- 
forcement. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  permissible  for 
government  agents  to  set  tip  an  undercover 
business  entity,  either  real  or  imaginary  as 
an  attractive  target  for  corrupt  overtures  by 
city  officials,  and  even  to  hint  that  such 
overtures  would  be  welcome  It  would  also 
probably  be  permissible  for  the  undercover 
agents  to  Initiate  bribe  proposals,  at  least 
in  connection  with  suspected  ongoing  cor- 
rupt activities  on  the  part  of  the  targeted 
officials  But  It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate to  the  task  of  ferreting  out  crlnif 
for  the  undercover  agents  to  initiate  bribe 
offers,  provide  exiremely  generous  financial 
inducements,  and  add  further  incentives  vir- 
tually amounting  to  an  appeal  to  civic  dui\ 
In  short,  even  if  the  entrapment  issues  were 
properly  suhmi'ted  to  the  Jury  in  this  case 
land  I  have  concluded  that  they  .should  not 
have  been  I .  and  even  if  the  Jury  properly  re- 
solved them  (and  I  have  concluded  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  as  a  matter  of  lawi 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  Tuigq  decision  com- 
pels that  Judgments  of  acquittal  be  entered 

In  US  V  Archer,  supra.  Judpe  Friend Iv 
expressed  the  view  that  the  federal  cour-s 
should  not  sanction  the  artificial  federali- 
zation of  purely  state  crimes  The  rationale 
of  that  decision  is  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  case  Bribery  is  punishable  under 
state  law  When  there  Is  a  pattern  of  bribers 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  the  RICO 
statute  may  properlv  he  invoiced  and  Its 
(greatly  enhanced)  penalties  applied  But  m 
the  present  case.  It  was  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  alone  which  created  the 
pattern  as  well  as  each  bribe  The  receipt  of 
a  bribe  by  each  of  these  defendant,';  vtould 
not  have  violated  the  RICO  statute  but  for 
the  Government's  having  made  sure  that 
Crlden  was  Involved  in  other  bribe  activities 

Moreover,  to  permit  this  kind  of  artificial 
federalization  would  effectively  remove  vir- 
tually all  of  the  limitations  upon  the  crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  and  would 
be  utterly  contrary  to  accepted  notions  of 
federalism  I  do  not  mean  to  sugpest  that 
municipal  corruption  can  never  be  a  proper 
object  of  the  attention  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  But  whatever  mav  be  the 
appropriate  role  of  federal   law  enforcement 


;ii  detecimp  and  punishing  municipal  cor- 
ruption. It  IS  surely  not  withm  the  legitimate 
provin.e  of  federal  agents  to  embarii  upon  a 
program  of  corrupting  municipal  officials 
merely  to  demonstrate  lhat   it  is  possible 

The  de.'eadants  have  presented  several  ad- 
diiioaal  arguments  in  support  of  their  due 
proce,;,.  contentions  Beciuse  these  additional 
.irguments  are  advanced  by  all  four  de- 
fendants and  because  this  Opinion  deals  only 
A'lth  the  ca.-iea  of  the  defendants  Schwartz 
<i:id  Jannotti,  these  additional  matters  will 
be  addressed  m  a  separate  opinion,  which 
w;li  be  hlert  in  due  course 

V      CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  conclusions  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
Opinion  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  evidence  at  trial  did  not  establish 
actual  or  potential  impact  upon  interstate 
commerce  necessary  to  su.staln  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court  under  the  Hobh-  Ac: 
hence  Count  ri  of  the  Indictment  mu.-;  be 
dlsm.ssed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
convictions  on  that  count  set  aside 

2  The  evidence  at  trial  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish each  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
RICO  conspiracy  chartre  alleged   m  Count   11 

if  the  'ndictment 

3  Both  defendants  are  entitled  to  judg- 
ments of  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  at  trial  established  entrapment  as  a 
mat: er  of  law 

a  The  defense  of  entripn.ent  Is  available 
to  the  defendants,  since  its  assertion  in- 
volved  no  incoiststency  In  fact  or  in  law 

b.  The  Government  is.  as  a  matter  of  law 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  Criden  and 
•he  undercover  agents  amounting  to  in- 
dicement 

:■  The  evidence  at  trial  was.  a.s  a  matter  of 
law,  m-uffi-ient  to  establish  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable dovibt  that  the  defendants  were  pre- 
di^ipo^ed 

4  Alternatively  the  defendants  are  en- 
•I'led  u-t  judgments  of  acq;i::ial  on  the 
cround  of  governmental  overreaching 
amounting  to  a  violation  of  due  process  of 
law 

,s  Alternatively,  the  defendants  are  en- 
titled to  judgments  of  acquittal  on  the 
ground  that  the  circumstances  relied  upon 
to  establish  federal  J  .irisdiction  over  the  oi- 
fenses  charged  were  artificially  created  by 
the  Government  m  an  attempt  to  exceed 
the  proper  scope  of  federal  law  enforcement 

Tiiese  conclusions  have  been  reached  with 
preat  reluctance  No  one  who  has  viewed  the 
videotape  evidence  in  this  case  could  avoid 
feelinps  of  distress  and  disgust  at  the  crass 
tjehavior  the  tapes  reveal  The  jury's  verdict 
represents  a  natural  human  reaction  to  that 
evidence  But  In  the  long  run,  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  not  to  be  led  into  criminal 
activity  by  governmental  overreaching  will 
remain  secure  only  so  long  as  the  courts 
stand  ready  to  vindicate  those  rights  In  every 
.:  ase. 

;In  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  Criminal.  No 
BO    1661 

United   States   of   America    ;      Harey    P 
Jannotti  and  Gfcrge  X    Schwartz 

ORDER 

And  now  this  16th  day  of  November  1980 
It  is  ordered 


The  entrapment  defenses  asserted  by  the 
defendants  Cr.den  and  Johanson  cannot  be 
addressed  at  this  time,  since  they  have  not 
vet  been  tried  on  this  Indictment  And  the 
application  of  the  Twigg  and  Archer  doc- 
trines to  the  cases  of  Criden  and  Johanson 
involve  somewhat  ditferen:  considerations 
than  in  the  cases  of  Schwartz  a.nd  Jannotti 


1  The  vedlct  of  the  jury  in  this  case  Is 
set  aside  in  Its  entirety 

2  Count  in  of  the  Indictment  Is  DIS- 
MISSED for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

3  The  respective  motions  of  the  defendant 
George  X  Schwartz  and  Harry  J  Jannott! 
for  judgment   of  acquittal  are  granted 

John  J  Fttllee 

Mr  (30NZ.A.LEZ  Mr  Speaker  I  yieic 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 


LASTING    GRATTTUDE    AND    APPRE- 
CIATION FXDR  AMERICAS  \TTERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  Mrs  Heck- 
ler '  IS  recognized  for  5  m.mutes 
•  Mrs  HECKLER  Mr  Speaker  at  the 
core  of  the  American  ethos  is  the  love  oi 
l^ace  and  loathing  of  war  But  when  wf 
had  to  fight,  our  .soldiers  have  gone  to 
war  Forty-four  million  ol  our  .sons  have 
f(5upht  m  nine  wars  or  conflicts  from  our 
Revolution  to  Vietnam  One  m.illion  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  Two  million  suf- 
fered wounds  Today,  we  have  30  million 
veterans  in  the  United  States 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  these  many  men  and  women 
who  risked  their  lives  and  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  the  .American  ideals 
of  truth  and  freedom 

We  set  aside  a  day.  November  H.  as 
Veterans'  Day  But  our  appreciation  for 
the  bravery  and  valor  of  these  countless 
Americans  should  go  beyond  a  day  or  a 
time.  It  should  be  a  state  of  mmd — one 
mindful  of  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  re- 
•-ponded  when  .America  called  and  recep- 
tive to  the  needs  of  veterans,  which  con- 
tinue long  after  the  battles  are  won  and 
the  troops  come  home 

Richard  Harding  Davis  an  American 
war  correspondent,  movlngh  descnbed 
a  moment  in  the  honorable  history  of 
the  American  soldier  The  special  value 
of  his  poignant  dispatch  is  that  it  is  uni- 
versal— it  IS  a  timeless  de.scription  of  the 
American  soldier  during  any  of  our 
armed  conflicts  For  the  record,  the  fol- 
lowing IS  a  scene  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war : 

Twelve  thousand  men  treading  on  each 
others  heels  in  three  inches  of  mud  They 
nnve  slowly  and  after  three  hours  i:  seemed 
a.?  though  every  man  m  the  United  S'ates 
v.as  under  arms  tumbling  and  slipping  The 
lines  passed  until  the  moon  rose  They 
seemed  endless — interminable  Midnight 
came    and    they    were   still    slipping    forward 

But  the  lines  of  .'^jnencan  GI's  shpping 
and  treading  steadfastly  forward  are 
what  we  must  remember  The  veteran 
,-ymbolizes  the  strength,  endurance,  and 
dedication  of  a  free  society 

Harold  Queen  the  father  of  the  re- 
leased U,S  hostage  Richard  Queen  re- 
cent'v  said: 

,^t  Thanksgiving  I  fervently  hope  tha:  all 
Americans  will  join  our  family  m  taking  a 
moment  to  remember  all  those  denied  free- 
dom anywhere  on  this  planet 
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I  sMarr  Mr  QiMMl'l  BKitlments  and 
hopt-  a.\  well  that  we  pemember  the  vet- 
erans that  served  America  so  that  our 
freedonis  would  not  be  denied. • 


OMB'S  •SHl-I.I.  (;AM!- 

HTiK  ;f'  r 


■A  u  ii  vnv 


The  SPFAKKH  pr  .  ^rmpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiif  Hoi;  c  the  gentle- 
niitti      from     Ark.i:i    I  \!r      Hammer- 

sinMinji  IS  rci  ut.:i;;/'N:  :  r  10  minutes. 
•   Mr  HAMMFHSCHMI!  )  :'  Mr. 

Srit'akcr.  today  llic  i  :..iir!n.i:!  of  the 
V'cN  r.iiis'  Affairs  Committee  is  submit- 
ta.i,  iito  the  Record  a  copy  of  materials 
furr.  ;;r.i  r. .  r  d  Members  showing  fur- 
thfi  : rait;ft  uu.  ui  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miii:  ir.iiion  budnet  of  fiscal  year  1981. 
anil  ;<tp  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
buiiKi't  I  wi.sh  to  add  my  own  comments 
to  the  chairman's  The  areas  in  which 
the  outgoing  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  cut  the  VA  budget  are  in  many 
cases  clearly  fictitious,  and  m  others 
violative  of  the  law. 

We  have  spent  a  large  part  of  the  last 
1 1  months  scrutinizing  Federal  spending 
and  attempting  to  reduce  budget  levels. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  such  scrutiny. 
With  respect  to  the  VA  budget,  it  should 
be  noted,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  original 
administration  budget  was  $788  million 
below  what  our  committee  determined  as 
a  budget  target  The  revised  adminis- 
!  rat  ion  budget  reduced  another  $323 
imilion  from  that,  making  the  budget  as 
eventually  adopted  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  short  On  top  of  that,  an  admin- 
istration with  hardly  a  month  left  in  of- 
fice now  ■^f■ek.s  to  strip  another  $360 
mill. Mi.  ihi  is  one  of  the  worst  exam- 
ples i:  i:;!,t!  t:t'r(i  budget  cutting.  De- 
fen.M  .i.M!  itii-:  .related  areas  of  the 
t)uilKt'  ;.;>:;>:;>.>:  veterans'  benefits. 
■Aim!,    u-'  '::r       .'.tinuing  costs  of  war, 

■•.hoii'i    Sr    !i:r    ia.,!    .irr;us    touched. 

li.  tf.iii  !iu^  .Kiiiiu:;  iration  has  made 
.1  point  of  taking  an  ax  to  veterans  pro- 
grams whenever  fiscal  austerity  is  dis- 
cussed. As  one  example.  I  should  remind 
this  body  that  the  VA  hospital  system 
has  last  10,000  operating  beds  to  "fiscal 
austentv  "  over  the  last  4  years — the 
t(i!i!\  li.  :.'  of  closing  down  20  large  hos- 
pital ,t'  .1  time  when  the  evtr-expand- 
iiiK'  vrttra'...  population  is  reaching  an 
.lit-  A  here  th>",  wiH  be  needing  these 
lai'ilitic.s  tin-  run,,  t 

.\ildiiiuiially,  the  administration  and 
t).MB  were  .so  recalcitrant  in  funding 
vital!'.  [iff<ir,i  .-mployee  levels  that  the 
foiurtsN  t  lui;  I  :t  necessary  to  enact 
icuLsl.ituiii  t  ,i;.i.niied  in  Public  Law  96- 
1  il  rtiaiui.it iiiK  ()MB  to  fund  employee 
levels  that  the  (.'ongress  deterniineii  tn  he 
.sutflc  len!  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  .ippri^. 
priate  sertiuti  o[  th.it  l.u\  tnr  'i.r  Km  ord. 

Pursu.iiit  to  rh.it  Liw  tiie  H'-u.-e  and 
Senate  Appr(ipr..i! ..  .|  i 'i  ::,.■:;;•  tees  have 
this  vear  \i.nrteii  iiUaj  Iheii  » uiiierence 
reix)rt  ,i  maiul.ite  liiat,  in  fiscal  1981,  the 
VA  hire  1  0011  aihhtional  dirert  health- 
I'.ire  personi;el  Cnntrarv  In  ttii  iri;isla- 
tive  direrium  u!i;i\h  ,um:!i  .s  luii>  .sup- 
[X)rted  ;i;  ip.e  l.iA  (  i\!H  t  .  s.  seeks  to  re- 
duce ernployinent  ;n  thi-  \' A  tiv  'i  :!:!■}  em- 
ployees m  fi.scal  I;iH!    through,  ihrei  t  cuts 


of  1.457  employees  and  t)'.  r. ,,  .iriiif;  ti.e 
Agency  to  absorb  30  percei.l  ol  tiie  recent 
pay  raise. 

I  should  note  also  that  the  Carter 
administration,  in  its  farewell  budget  for 
f^-^ra!  lfi8'J.  recommends  further  direct 
.  ;ii,.;ii'.r<  reductions  of  almost  3.000  peo- 
ple t.h.  majority  of  whom  would  also 
con.-  .'  it  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Sur^jery  This  1982  budget — which 
IS  almost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
short  of  original  estimates — also  con- 
tains other  so-called  reductions  which  fly 
in  the  face  of  both  logic  and  past  con- 
gre.ssional  practices  For  instance,  the 
budget  does  not  even  fund  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  allowance  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  who  suffered  wounds  in 
the  service  of  our  country 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  obviously  a  shell 
game  designed  to  create  havoc  in  the 
incoming  administration.  The  attempted 
lowering  of  the  fiscal  1981  budget  after 
a  full  year  of  debate,  and  the  false  budget 
of  1982.  are  both  insensitive  and  imprac- 
tical. And.  most  importantly,  an  act  by 
OMB  which  would  reduce  the  1981 
budget  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
documents  our  chairman  has  introduced 
into  the  record  would  clearly  violate  the 
law. 

MEDICAL    PERSONNCI.   STATFINC    LEVELS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  SOlO(a)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  ihe  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

••(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  each  law  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, there  shall  be  provided  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  funded  personnel  celling 
denned  In  subparagraph  (O)  of  this  para- 
graph and   the  funds  appropriated  therefor 

"iB)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall,  with  respect  to  each  such  law 
(1)  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  such  funded 
personnel  celling  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
;u;hleve  such  celling,  and  ill)  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  certification  that  the  Direct. )r  has  so 
provided  such  celling  Not  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  or.  In  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  law  makes  such  appro- 
priations, not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of 
such  fiscal  year,  the  certification  required  In 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
t>e  submitted,  together  with  a  report  con- 
taining complete  Information  on  the  per- 
-onnel  celling  that  the  Director  has  provided 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  em- 
ployees descrlt>ed  In  subparagraph  iD)  of  this 
paragraph 

"(C)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  each  such  law.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a  report 
stating  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Director  of  the  Odlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  compiled  with  the 
requlremenLs  of  such  subparagraph  In  pro- 
viding to  the  Veterans'  Administration  such 
funded  personnel  celling 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'funded  personnel  celling'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  employ  (under  the  ap- 
propriation accounts  for. medical  care,  med- 
ical and  prosthetic  research,  and  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses)    not  less  than  the  number  of  em- 


ployees for  the  employment  of  which  appro- 
priations have  t)een  made  for  such  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  Public 
Law  96-103.  but.  with  re.spect  to  such  Public 
Law,  the  certification  and  report  required  by 
subparagraph  iB)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
5010  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  such  amendment),  and  the  report  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (Ci  of  such  para- 
graph I  as  added  by  such  amendment)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees 
Lif  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15, 
1980.    and    February    1.    1080     respectively.© 


OMB  PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN 
PERSONNEL  AND  hUNDS  FOR 
VETT  HANS 

The  SI'L/IlKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts*  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Adnunistration  ts  now  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  the  allocation  of  personnel 
and  appropriate  funding  level  for  the 
agency  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  198:: 
Based  on  information  recently  brought 
to  my  attention,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
be  aware  of  the  "game  "  being  played  by 
some  mid-Ievel  OMB  officials  with  pro- 
grams for  veterans.  Incoming  adnuni.';- 
tration  officials,  especially  those  on  VA's 
transition  team,  should  be  aware  of 
what  is  happening.  Some  of  the  deci- 
sions, if  allowed  to  stand,  will  create 
serious  problems  with  delivery  of  bene- 
fits and  services  to  some  veterans  The 
reductions  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1981 
conflict  with  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
some  areas,  and  the  reductions  being 
directed  by  OMB  for  1982  are  totally  un- 
realistic. 

I  am  more  concerned  v\Uh  personnel 
cuts  and  program  reductions  being  pro- 
posed for  the  current  fiscal  year  than 
I  am  with  what  is  being  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  incoming  adminis- 
tration will  have  an  opptirtunity  to  sub- 
mit budget  amendments  following  a 
proper  review  and  anal>s;s  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  That  may  not 
be  the  case  with  the  cuts  \)V'.v.\i  proposed 
for  the  current  fiscal  year 

One  item  is  most  crucial  ti'  the  imoin- 
ing  administration.  We  h.ivi  agreed  to 
the  conference  agreement  for  the  fis'-al 
year  1981  HUD-independent  at^encies  ap- 
propriation. The  Presidei:'  i  expected 
to  sign  It  into  law.  Amot.i^  .th.tr  thii.gs, 
it  calls  for  an  additional  1.000  full-time 
health  care  employees.  These  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  initial  budget  re- 
quest. To  say  that  these  will  not  be  al- 
located to  the  agency  is  to  viola'e  the 
law.  Last  year  we  enacted  legislation 
(Public  Law  96-151i  requiring  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  not  only 
allocate  the  personnel,  but  to  certify  that 
such  allocation  has  m  fart  been  made 
This  is  clearly  set  out  in  section  5010' a' 
(4>  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  Yet. 
It  would  appear  the  agency  is  being  told 
it  will  not  get  these  additional  people 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  is  being  told  it  must  absorb 
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:iO  percent  of  the  Federal  pay  increase 
that  became  effective  October  1  This 
means  that  the  Department  will  have  to 
cut  back  some  5.000  more  employees,  pos- 
sibly more,  unle.ss  a  full  supplemental 
request  is  submitted  to  pay  for  the  pay 
increase   in   its  entirety    Tl-ie   President 


UnconlrollaMe . 
Conlrotlable   .. 


Totil. 


full  lime  employmenl  equivalent  (personnel): 
Ceiling 


If  allowed  to  stand    the  effects  ol  the 
OMB  action  would  be  as  follows 

CiENEKAL 

Personnel  reductions 
In  order  to  reach  a  mandated  personnel 
(FTEE)  level  In  '81  and  '82  no  higher  than 
our  estimated  on-board  level  on  December  31. 
1980  the  following  general  reductions  were 
made: 


IMl 

1982 

Medical  care                      ...,..,. 

94 

1,4S6 

Other  D.M.  43 _ 

General  operating  expcnsM  ...... 

9 
1.173 

249 
806 

Allothet.  ....,..„,.. -. 

231 

238 

ToUl 

...        1,507 

2.749 

Pay  supplemental 

Only  70  percent  of  pay  supplemental  re- 
quirements are  allowed  This  will  cause  ma- 
jor problems  In : 

Medical  care.  $75  million. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research.  $3  million 

General  operating  expenses.  $2  million 
Debt  collection  employment 

OMB  feels  that  VA  will  not  be  able  to  go 
to  a  full  collection  eflTort  until  1983  pending 
Improved  automation  In  ODM  &  T  in  1982. 


Requested 
increment 

Allowance 

Reduction 

OVB 

General  counsel 

Conlrollef 

GOO 

60 

8 

68 

27 

3 

-532 
-33 

-5 

Totol 

668 

98 

-570 

Readjustment   hmrfita 

Proposed  legislation  for  a  new  post  Viet- 
nam noncontrlbutory  GI  BUI  wa.s  elimi- 
nated.   '82   -$I71   million 

Caseload  estimates  reduced  in  «1  and  82 
81  supplemental  and  '82  request  reduced 
'81    -44,000    trainees    and    $90   million:    "82 

55.400  trainees  and  $87  million 

Eliminated  flight  and  correspondence 
training:    '82   -$32  million 

Compensation 

Proposed  cost-of-living  Increase  Is  still 
undecided     '82   •  $846  million 

Mrd'.ral  care 

Reduction  in  base  for  reduced  usage  ab- 
sorbing within  grades  and  stipends,  reduc- 
tions In  over-the-counter  drugs,  savings  for 
calm     '82  -$109  0  million 

Planned  medical  facility  activations  re- 
duced to  a  level  of  $24.5  million:  '82  -$173.3 
miuion 


approved  the  pay  raise  Congress  agreed 
with  him  It  IS  a  farce  to  now  tell  the 
.i,.;ency  that  it  mu.st  absorb  one-third 
of  the  increa.se.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
personnel  reductions,  an  action  that  the 
ager.cy  cannot  possibly  do  without  m- 
:lif  tmg  grave  harm  to  veterans, 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
IDollars  in  ttiousands| 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Management 
.uid  Budpet  notified  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  Us  proposed  reductions 
jn  November  ly.  1980, 

On  that  date  the  agency  was  told  lU 
budget  authority  and  personnel  ceiling 
would  be  as  follows 


1981 


1982 


Request 


)15.4S8.880 
7.637,249 


Mark 


$15,  368.  580 
7,368.602 


Reduction 


-J90.300 
-268.647 


Request 


516.578,157 
8.  867. 691 


Mark 


J16.211.106 
7.782.670 


Reduction 


-I367Jttl 
-1.0857021 


23, 096, 129 
216,264 


22,  737, 182 
214,290 


-358,947 
-1,974 


25.  445,  848 
220,870 


23. 993.  776 

214,410 


-1,452.072 
-6.460 


FuMci:iit;  for  replacement  and  additional 
equipment  held  to  amended  81  level  Resto- 
ration of  '81  reduction  denied  '82  —$155.4 
million, 

Con^;resslonal  increase  of  1. 000  FTEE  not 
recognized  in  either  '81  or  '82:  '8!  $21  mil- 
:ioii.    82  $21  million 

Beneliciary  travel  supplemental  a!;d  82 
impact  denied  in  full  and  proposed  curtail- 
ment legislation  requested  B\  $.40  3  million: 
'82 — $40  3  million 

CAT  scanners  were  funded  for  the  first 
time:    '82     -9    units   and    $5  9    million. 

Consultant  and  attending  rate  increases 
denied  in  full  '81  -$28  6  million  '82  -$28  6 
million 

Unit  dose  and  automated  pharmacy 
funded  at  a  reduced  level  of  $5.9  million: 
'82    -  $6  8  miUion 

Proposed  lepislation  for  former  prisoners 
of  war  rated  at  50  percent  service-connected 
was  denied  '82  $10  4  million  and  340 
FTEE 

Fee   basis   supplemental    requirements   for 
workloads    generated    by    PL    96  22    covering 
100  percent   service-connected   veterans  and 
prisoners  of  war  denied     '81   -$35  7  million 
'82   -$35  7  million 

Contract  hospital  census  level  increment 
of  99  denied     '82 — $7  0  mtUlon. 

Increased  specialized  medical  services  re- 
habilitation activities  held  to  one-half  of  th: 
request      ■82— $39  million  and   139  FTEE 

GRECC  program  improvements  aiithorired 
by  PL  96-330  delayed  until  '82  by  denial  of 
'81  supplementals  as  follows     medical  care - 
$3  0  million;  research — 1.7  million;  niamoe — 
3  million 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Despite  OMB  reductions  in  VA  request,  al- 
lowance provides  for  an  $11  million  (8'".  )  in- 
crease from  '81  to  '82:  '81 — $2  million;  '82 — 
$8  million. 

^fedical  administration  and  misce'lanc-r.is 
operating  ejrpcnf:es 

HCIS  still  supported,  but  at  reduced  i  'jrdi 
level:  '82 — $6  million 

Medical  scholarship  program  authorized  by 
PL  96-330  eliminated  '8!— $2  million:  '82— 
$14  million 

Construction 

Deterred  funding  for  construction,  Minne- 
apolis: and  design.  Albuquerque  and  Biloxi 
to  198'1    82     $265  million 

Reduced  project  sizes  an  average  of  5',  to 
counteract  inflation    '82   -$45  million 

Proposed  '81  congressional  reductions  may 
not  Increase  '82  total  amount  lie  if  New 
Orleans;  Temple.  Texa-s:  and  Tucson  a.c 
eliminated  in  '81.  they  can  only  be  added  to 
82  by  replacing  '82  projects)  '81 — $143  mil- 
lion 

Senate  reduction  :n  '81  construction,  minor 
applied  to  '82  request  '81 — $3  million  and 
50  FTEE.    '82     $3  million  and  50  FTEE 


VETERANS  BENEFITS 


1982 


Allow- 
1981     Request  aiKe 


Reduc- 
tion 


Bud(et  authority 

(thousands)  $416.  469  $458.  103  $419.  367   -$38.  736 

A  veraie  employment        15,771       17,307       15,478       -1,829 

Most  of  remain- 
in|  target  sav- 
ings elimiated —419 

Allowed  'i  ol 
request  for 
vocational  rehab 
function  — €0 

Closed  San  Diejo 
Regional  Office — ■• 

Approved  ieiisla- 
tion  to  extend 
RB  delimiting 
date  but 
lowered  case- 
load estimate.  —37 

Oveiall  arbitrary 
reduction  — S9 


MEMORIAE  AFFAIRS 


1982 


1981 


Al- 
Re-       low-  Re- 

quest      ance    ducbon 


Budget  authority  ,^  ,  . 

(thousands)...-- $30,557  $36,971  $32,710 

Average  emptoyment 1.099      1,270      1.116 

Reduction  in  cemetery  maintenance  below  current 

level 

Reduction  for  lower  interment  estimate 

Overall  arbitrary  reduction 


J4.261 
-154 

-73 
-38 
-43 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 


1982 


Re-     Allow-      Redut- 
1981      quest       ance  tion 


Budget  authority  thou- 
sands. .         . .    , .  -   . .. 

A.efage  employment 

Allowed  ' ..  ot  phar- 
mact  request  (twenty 

stations)  

HCIS  allowed,  but  plan 

reduced .- 

Paid  redesign  approved 

at  lower  level. ,  -    

Austin  equipment  up- 
grade deterred  to  1983. 
Target  efluipmen!  to' 
4th  processor  denied.. 
Some  Agent  Orange 
Support— but  reduced 

level 

All  other  enhancements 
denied  or  deferred      . 
Overall  arbitrary  re- 
duction.  - 


$57,  786  S92,  360  $66. 685-J25. 
1.806      2,143      1,913 


675 
230 


67 
S 
7 
3 

IS 

9 
S3 

71 


UMI 


:nfi08 
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BUDGET  AUTHORITY-FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
|ln  tlwuundi  ot  (Mlanl 


BUDGET     AUTHORITY— FISCAL     YEAR     1982 
|ln    UmximmIi    (rf    do4l*ri| 


RiquMt 


RcqmM 


Mark 


RtductiM 


Unconttollible 

Compenution '?■  JS' 25 

Pinsioni                 ^fSS-JS 

Othet  C.  i  P  b«neM$       ,    H'^ 

R«ld|u$tmtnl  btnifiU ''iS'lS? 

All  other  uiKontrolitble Mb,  172 


18.  M3. 500 

3.860.500 

198,600 

2.  039.  808 

686. 172 


-J90.  300 


Uncontrollable 

Compensation.     

Pensions. . 

Other  C.  4  P  beneli« 
Read|uslment  benelits   . 
All  othet  uncontrollable. 


Net  unconlfollable  15.458.880        15,368.580 


-90,300 


ConlrollaMc 

Medical  care 

Medical  and  prostticlic  ftsaaich. 

MAMOf 

General  operating  e<p<nsM 

Construction.  

All  other  controllable         


,135.090 
132.  462 

60.116 
619,  455 
659,808 

30,318 


6. 053. 237 
129,981 

52.943 
588.248 
515.983 

28.200 


-81,853 
-2.481 
-7.163 

-31.207 

-143.825 

-2,118 


Net  uncontrollable 

Controllable 

Medical  care 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research. 
Mamoe 

General  operatini  eipeniti 

Construction.  

All  other  conlrollaMt 


Nat  controllable 
Total  VA 


7,637.249 
23.SM2r 


7.368.602 
227737, 1» 


Net  cofltrollaMt. 
Total  VA 


J9  530,  864 

J9  504,  100 

-J26.764 

4.139.900 

4,106.000 

-33.900 

204.000 

204.000 

1,995.177 

1,688.790 

-306.  387 

708, 216 

708,216 

16. 578. 157 

16,211,106 

-367,051 

6.978,248 

6, 333, 316 

-644,932 

151.719 

143.538 

-8.181 

86,251 

59.716 

-26.535 

685. 032 

608.317 

-76.715 

920,499 

606,843 

-313,656 

45,942 

30,940 

-15.002 

8,  867,  691 

7,782.670 

-1.085,021 

24.445.8a 

23,9*3.776 

-1.452,072 

Note   Includes  proposed  legislation  and  supplemeBlals  euluding  civilian  pay  raise.  Note    Includes  proposed  legislalion  and  suppletnantals  ticluding  civilian  pay  raise. 

FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT  EMPLOYMENT  (AVERAGE)  TOTAL  CEILING 


Fiscal  year  1981 


Fiscal  year  1982 


Raduc- 
Rtquatt      Mark  lion    Requtat 


Mark 


Raduc- 

»M 


StaROMcM Z.3tt 

O.D.M.  »T 1.907 

DVB             16,970 

OMaV.'.'. -  1,160 

Total  G0£ _?1*?L 

Medical  care 183,394 

Medical  and  prosthetic  rtsaarch.  .  4.463 

MAMOf 856 

Canteen  3,574 

Total  0.M.4S 192,287 

Supply 693 

Constructio* 862 

Total  VA 216,264 


2,259 

1,806 

15,  771 

1,099 


-126 

-101 

-1,199 

-61 


2,650 

2.143 

17.680 

1,270 


2,399 

1.913 

15.507 

1,116 


-251 

-230 

-2.173 

-154 


20.935    -1.487      23,743      20.935 


183,200 

4,423 

834 

3,414 


-194 
-40 
-22 

-160 


186.189 

4,727 

972 

3.574 


183.200 

4,423 

851 

3.414 


-2.808 

-2.989 
-304 
-121 
-160 


191,871 
672 
812 


-416 
-21 
-50 


195. 462 
700 
965 


191,888 
672 
915 


-3.574 
-28 

-90 


214.290  -1.974  220.870  214.410   -6.460 


Staff  Office 

Administrator  .     

Information  servKt 

General  counsel  ..... 

BVA  , 

Personnel     

P.  4  P  f 

Inspector  General 

Administrative  servicts 

Controller 

Human  goals 

Manpower 

Management  tarvicaa 

Total  Stan 2.385        2,259. 


Fiscal 

yaar  1981 

Hical  yaar  m2 

Reduc- 

Reduc- 

Raquttt 

Mark 

tion 

Raqutst 

Mark 

tion 

51 

48 

-3 

51 

48 

-3 

46 

44 

-2 

47 

43 

-4 

581 

551 

-30 

644 

571 

-73 

333 

315 

-18 

351 

329 

-22 

208 

197 

-11 

243 

203 

-40 

70 

66 

-4 

73 

67 

-6 

356 

337 

-19 

391 

347 

-44 

174 

165 

-9 

174 

168 

-6 

504 

477 

-27 

600 

561 

-39 

28 

27 

-1 

34 

28 

-6 

10 

9 

-1 

10 

10  ... 

24 

23 

-1 

32 

24 

-8 

-126       2,650       2,399 


-251 


Note    Includes  proposed  legislation  and  supplementals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  leaving  the 
Congress  at  the  close  of  this  session  As 
I  hair:iiai!  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.\tr.iir  I  have  had  continuing  conflicts 
A;tl,  tl.r  Office  of  Management  and 
BiM^ri  on  the  fviiuiiiiK  and  personnel 
i.\'l,.  :;>■(«■>'. IT'.  M  properly  fund  bene- 
fit program  and  provide  medical  and 
othir  MT.:  .  for  our  Nations  veterans 
VVitii  liif  iuip  of  my  coUeaeufx;  in  the 
House  aiKi  St-nate,  we  have  b<i:!  rt'a.son- 
ablv  succe.ssful. 

B  It   I   must  tell  you  that  the  past  2 

ye.ir-  :i.i  .<■  ix'rii 
no:  I'xiihi::;  '.'ir 
VA  ^  -,uppliTiit'i 
l!<81    f(ir  fxp.u: 

iv.  Ciir.nrt'v-  ( ): 
sOTiieoiif  i>  pl.i 
CoiniiiK     adiiii:, 

VMlvi'li      ll!      ■!u' 


.(■r-.  '.I  .t'!;  .c.irs.  I  can- 
•  i  ;,  >:  ()M15  refusing 
>;  request  lor  fiscal  year 
:i  of  programs  and  in- 
irc  personnel  approved 
■  1,1  ■)nly  conclude  that 
;"(.'  t:  iriies  with  the  in- 
•r.i'.i.ui  If  I  were  in- 
r.itisition  involving  the 
Vetcrai!  '^  .Xilriuiii.-' ration.  I  would  have 
some  very  serious  problems  with  the 
OMB  budget  "mark  "  of  November  !0 
Mr  Speaker  m\  piiriMi.sc  u,  t.^kltl^;  t.n- 
tliKir  today  i.s  to  alert  my  >-'!ItMK".ie  'o 
the  unreal  reductions  b«'int:  iri.'p. i,ed  m 
the  Vet^Tans'  Administration  I  ;  .ipp»ii 
to  beheve  that  the  'new  team'  .hiuUd  ih' 
involvetl  m  makiUK  the  derLsion.s  on  anv 
budget  reduction,^  m  ti.scal  years  l;tH! 
and  1982  When  ttie  mark  w  a.s  laid  on 
the   Ageney,    to   my   kiiowleiiK'e   memtn'rs 


of  the  transition  team  were  not  Involved 
in  the  matter  In  my  view,  they  should 
have  been. 

Finally,  you  should  know  that  Max 
Cleland.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AfiTairs.  has  appealed  the  reductions  I 
have  outlii.id  ,dio'.  f  H>- ;  ,i  Prreful  vet- 
erans' advocate  and  ur  lu.i'.  tM'  succe.ss- 
ful  in  getting  some  of  the  redui  tions  re- 
stored. He  has  my  strongest  snpixirt  m 
his  efforts  to  do  so  Should  hi  Jul  I  .ni 
predict  with  some  certaint;.  tn.it  .Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  be  hearing  from 
many  of  their  veterans  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.* 


AlIMtlS,-^  (d  (■(  i\( -.HFS.SMAN  .tOHN 
Hi;  \I  I1.M  \.s  ;  iK  '  M.HKHT  I.ASKKK 
Ml-DK'A!     KFSPAHCH   AWARDS 

'Mr.  PKPPtH  a  K-,;  ,:,.:  u as  ^;lven 
permission  to  ex  ten  :  :::  -•  ni.irks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorh  and  to  iiu  hide  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wa.- 
pleased  to  have  been  present  on  No- 
vember 21.  1980.  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York  City  marklne  the  SSth  presenta- 
tion of  the  Albert  I  .isker  Medical  Re- 
search Awards. 

The  principal  sf)eaker  at  the  luncheon 
was  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 

•  ToHN  BRAriFMAS. 


The  purpose  of  the  Lasker  Awards  is 
to  recognize  and  honor  individuals,  or 
groups,  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions in  basic  and  clinical  research 
in  the  diseases  which  are  the  main  causes 
of  death  and  disability 

The  awards  are  presented  by  the  Al- 
bert and  Mary  Lasker  Fotmdation.  The 
chairman  of  the  awards  jury  is  Dr. 
Michael  E.  De  Bakey,  chancellor  of  the 
laylor  College  of  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  De  Bakey,  remarks 
were  delivered  at  the  luncheon  by 
K  Sune  Bergstrom,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Nobel  Foundation. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Mrs 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  president  of  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foimdation.  and  Mrs. 
.\1  ce  ?'ordyce,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  foundation. 

The  award  winners  were     -X   I);ile  Ka:- 
M-r    Ph.  D.;   Paul  Berg.  Fh    U  .   Herbert 
W     Hover.    Ph     D  ;    Stanley    N     Cohen. 
M!)      >.r  C-~ri]   A    c-larKr    KBK.MD 
FHCP        ^KS,      Ri.ui.iid.     Finn      M  I> 
FHCP         Vincent      J       FYeda,      MD 
y.\  (']'(-,     John  G   Onrman    M  D  ,  and 
Wdham  Pollark    Ph   V 

A  p'.:  ::i  I.'  alth  .iw.ir-,:  .%  .u^  ::..o:e  :.• 
the  N,d;o;.,d  Hf.ijt  Imv.c  .m.;  h',  >">■  !:- 
stitute.  a  uiiit  o!  ttie  National  Institute.- 
of  Health 

At  this  point  in  the  RECORn.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am.  ple;used  to  insert  the  text 


of  Mr.  Brademas'  fine  address  which  was 
warmly  received  by  an  appreciative 
aud  dice. 

Remarks  oi  Congressman  John  Brademas 
•mere  are  several  reasons  I  am  ple.-xsed  to 
be  with  yon  as  v.e  mark  the  35th  presenta- 
tion of  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research 
.Awards. 

The  most  Important,  frankly,  is  Man,*  Las- 
ker I  first  met  Mary  Lasker  25  years  ago  v.'hen 
I  Joined  the  Presidential  campaign  staff  o! 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  I  have  observed  since 
Uiat  time,  mostly  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
with  what  remarkable  devotion — and  eflec- 
llveness- — she  has  worked  In  the  cause  that 
brings  us  together,  research  to  reduce  ihf 
Incidence  of  disease  and  the  rate  of  humaai 
mortality 

Wore  It  not  for  the  strenuous  efTorts  of 
Mnr.-  Lasker  In  Wash'.npton.  the'-e  Is  no  doubt 
vhatsoever  that  we  would  not  have  the  com- 
mitment of  one  Congress  after  another  to 
the  support  of  medical  reser.rch  in  this 
country. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Claude  Pepper, 
alio  himself  received  a  Lasker  Award  and 
who  works  so  closely  and  constructively — 
with  Mary  will  agree  with  me  th.it  Mary 
Lasker  epitomi?es  what  Jonn  D  Rockefeller, 
.'r  once  said  in  defining  repponslhlllty :  "Our 
responsibility:  everj'  opportunity,  an  obli- 
gation:   every   possession,   a  duty." 

Mary  Lasker  has  made  her  obligation  and 
her  duty  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
.Americans. 

I  count  It  a  privilege  as  well  to  share  this 
platform  with  two  eminent  physicians  'vho 
have  earlier  received  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards — Dr  Sune  Bergstrom.  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  basic  biomedical  re- 
search and  who  heads  that  txt.-aordinary  in- 
stilulioii  that  recognizes  extraordinary  hu- 
man achievement  and  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey. 
who.  it  Is  not  too  much  to  a.ssert  has  created 
a  new  era  in  cardlova-scular  surgery 

Although  I  have  not.  as  n.  legislator,  pre- 
tended to  be  an  authority  on  health  matters, 
my  wife  is  a  physician,  and  I  have  tlierefore 
l)?en  learning  mu^h  more  aDou»  medicine — 
at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  medical  stu- 
dent, intern  and  now  resident — than  I  had 
ever  thought  I  would  need  to  know' 

My  own  energ'''F  over  22  years  in  Congress 
nave  been  devoted  principally  to  legislation 
to  improve  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  may 
call  ■  vulnerable"  in  our  society-— ihe  elderly, 
the  disabled  and  the  very  young — as  well  a' 
to  laws  to  strengthen  the  lnstltuti(>ns  of  cul- 
■-ure  and  learning  in  our  country — schools 
colleges  and  universities,  libraries  and  ma- 
seums — the  arts  and  humanities  generally 
Yet  I  must  tell  you  thRt  I  share  with  you 
all  a  commitment  to  the  crucial  importance 
of  rt-search  For  I  rerall  what  President  T^yn- 
don  Johnson  used  to  say:  "My  problem  is 
not  doing  what  is  right  but  knowing  what  Is 
right." 

So  a  good  deal  of  my  own  work  as  a  legis- 
lator has  been  directed  to  forging  link? 
between  the  wor!d«  of  knowing  and  doing.  T 
am  proud  in  be  the  legislative  father  rf  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  which  sup- 
ports research,  bivsic  and  applied,  ir.  how 
we  teach  and  learn,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Handicapped  Reseaich.  which 
entourages  systematic  inqulrj  Into  every 
aspect  of  the  problems  that  confront  dis- 
abled people. 

I  feel  wholly  at  home  therefore  with 
lho.se  who.  through  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards,  are  being  honored  for  their  contri- 
butions to  research  albeit  in  the  field  of 
medicine 

Let  me  then  offer  some  brief  comments 
from  the  perspective  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress about  legislation,  research  and  humr.n 
health. 

As  we  look  to  the  1980b.  we  can  all  agree 
that  research  and  public  health  measure." 
have  contributed  to  .1  rcinark.it.lc  de^-ree  to 


improving     the     health     (.'f     tlie     .American 
people. 

Eighty  years  ago.  the  leading  causes  of 
death  in  this  country  were  influenza,  pneu- 
monia, diphtheria,  tuberculosis  and  gastro- 
intestinal infections  Today,  as  a  result  of 
preventlvn  strategies  including  sanitation, 
vaccines  and  mass  Immunization.  Infections 
diseases  are  no  longer  common  causes  of 
death 

The  major  killers  of  mid-century  are  the 
chronic  diseases— heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke.  Yet  these,  too.  are  slowly  giving  way 
to  preventive  and  treatment  measures  many 
of  which  have  been  developed  as  a  resuU  of 
re.-iearch  supported  and  recognized  by  the 
Lasker  Foundation. 

The  inlant  mortality  rate,  thanks  to  bet- 
ter nutrition  housing  and  health  '•are.  is 
now  only  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  was 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  cen'ury 

The  success  of  these  efforts,  and  of  the 
research  which  helped  make  ihem  po.-iSibls. 
gives  us  cause  for  iiope.  But  v/e  all  know 
tnai  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Eleven  other  industrial  nations  have  a 
lower  rate  of  infant  inoriality  than  v.e.  We 
rank  tiiirteenth  imjng  nations  in  prevent- 
ing deaths  from  cancer  while  twenty-six 
other  countries  have  a  lower  death  rate 
from  clrcjlatory  disease. 

So  if.  in  large  part  bfnause  of  our  mvesl- 
mert  in  medical  reseaich,  we  have  come  a 
long  wav.  we  must  now  face  :illl  other 
challenges,  and  I  should  like  here  only  to 
recite  some  of  the  issues  that  simply  must 
be  on  our  agenda  for  action. 

Here  are  pioblems  in  health  care  for 
which  we  must  develop  responses: 

1  Th?  growing  burden  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases ihat,  afflict  our  Increasingly  older 
population. 

2.  The  -jontlnuing  inequatlty  of  distribu- 
tion of  health  services  and  professionals 

3  The  olivious  influence  upon  health  r' 
Individ aal  behavioral  chuices  such  as  omok- 
mg,  obesity  and  lack  of  exercise. 

4.  The  prudent  development  of  powerful 
medical  technologies,  such  as  DNA 

5.  The  threat  that  the  costs  of  health  carr 
win  rise  beyond  the  ability  of  families  cf 
even  modest  means  to  have  access  to  it. 

Our  responses  to  thest  challenges  <-an  ap- 
proximately be  categorized  into  three  ma;r. 
strategic  areas,  orevtiition  detection  aiifl 
treatment. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  what 
•ve  must  do  i:\  each  of  these  three  areas 

Iv  prevention,  we  all  know  that  we  can- 
not TH.andate  healthy  people  W'la-  we  can 
do.  however,  is  find  ways  to  discourage  peo- 
ple, particularly  youngsters,  from  em'oark- 
ing  on  a  lifetime  habit  of  .stroking,  drug  use 
and  alcohol 

We  can — we  must— give  much  more  atten- 
tion to  educating  people  on  how  to  care  for 
themselves,  including  making  health  main- 
tenance ar.d  earlv  di.sease  detection  an  actii  - 
itv  bastd  in  the  home. 

We  must  also  do  far  more  than  we  have 
beon  doing  to  insure  the  highest  quality  o 
maternal  and  infaii',  care  for  ai:  our  citizens. 

I  think,  for  exampie.  cf  the  Importance  of 
our  sliuv.  ing  the  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
ti-.rougl:  preventive  health  care  programs 
aimed  at  the  poor  and  malnourished 

Harvard's  School  of  Public  Health  tells  us 
that  the  Federal  stipplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  iruants  and  children  (WIC) 
means  that  every  dollar  spent  on  prena-tal 
care  saves  three  dollars  in  future  health  costs. 

Right  now  Congress  itlll  has  u.ider  con- 
sideration the  Child  Health  Assistance  Pro- 
jram  (CHAP). 

There  are  some  15  million  children  '\ho 
need  the  health  ?c->»ening  and  treatment 
services  that  CHAP  offers,  .uid  studies  show 
that  CHAP  could  save  nearlv  $1  billion  an- 
nuf.lly  in  Federal  and  state  hc;.lth  care  costs 

And  finally,  as  we  speak  of  prevention,  we 
cannot  abandon  our  oorruiiltinent   to  assure 


that  the  environment,  both  lns:ce  ara  out- 
side the  workplace.  Is  conducive  to  good 
health,  i^o  elected  politician  can  be  unaware 
of  the  con'roversy  over  government  regula- 
tion b'lt  I  must  remind  \ou  that  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  the  Cleaii  Air  Act  is  the 
prevention  of  cancer,  lung  and  coronary  dis- 
ease and  riot  'o  harass  the  American  auto 
Industry. 

We  must,  nor.etheless.  ii»  my  view,  do  a 
better  job  of  demonstratine  how  environ- 
mental refoiins  bnng  greater  productivity 
and  reduced  costs  through  Improv'ed  health 
and  lower  mortality  We  need  tc  show  how 
sound  health  ("are  policy  means  sound  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  hea'thv  people  are  produc- 
tive people 

A  few  words  about  disease  detection. 
We  have  yet  to  assure  that  every  Amer-can 
has  regular  and  appropr'ate  access  to  health 
services  e^f  quality — a  goal  the  achievement 
of  which  contirue?  to  elude  'is 

We  mus*  learn  more  from  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  aocut  the  earliest  signs  and 
stages  of  the  chronic  and  debilitating  dla- 
tases 

And  we  must  address  the  question  of  ac- 
cess to  health  services  Although  it  may 
not  now  be  fpshionable  to  say  thi:;  we  must 
focus  on  the  health  of  poor  peopic.  tor  we 
ciii.noi  iiope  to  cut  down  on  disease  ard 
death  m  the  United  States  without  attend- 
ing to  the  fact  that  26  million  peopie  In  this 
country  now  lack  sucli  health  services 

Some  diseases  more  prevalent  among  this 
unserved  popiiatlon.  like  hypertension,  can 
be  easily  controlled  through  early  detection 
rwde  possible  by  more  accessible  hualth  care 
iervlces 

1  need  not  tell  thL  people  In  this  room 
that  our  future  capari  y  to  Improve  health 
through  more  effective  detection  of  disease 
will  depend  crucially  on  the  effectiveness  of 
biomedica.  research  in  identifying  the  earlv 
symptoms  of  chronic  and  debilitatlr.g  dis- 
eases. 

I  have  said  that  the  challenges  to  action 
for  better  health  care  in  the  United  States 
cf.n  be  categorized  into  prevention,  detec- 
tion and  treatment. 

When  it  conges  to  treatment,  we  obviously 
must  assign  the  highest  priority  to  research 
We  nvust  c^iUtinue  to  support  and  encour- 
age btisic  anii  clinical  research  into  ail  area.* 
of  medicine  .ir.d  the  '.ife  sciences  so  that 
what  is  now  good  can  be  made  belter 

And.  to  touch  again  for  a  moment  on  what 
is  a  fundamentally  po'.ltica!  and  ecommir  e.' 
well  as  solentlSc  problem  we  must  not  tlag 
in  our  efforts  to  assure  that  'he  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources  will  not  continue  to  be  a  bar- 
rier to  Eidequate  health  care  for  any  Amer- 
ican. 

Well,  how  do  W2  plan  our  strategies  for 
prevention,  detection  and  treatment ■> 

What  have  we  '.earned  in  the  last  genera- 
tion? 

We  certainly  have  learned  that  there  Is  no 
single  answer,  no  set  formula. 

We  have  learned  that  there  must  be  roles 
in  all  three  of  these  areao  for  Individuals,  for 
tl;e  private  sector  and  for  gr.ver.;ment  at 
every   level-  lotal.   State    and   Pederai 

We  have  learned  that  a  single  Federal  pro- 
gram may  he  wel'.-sul.ed  to  the  war  or.  can- 
cer, or  on  heart  diseasv  or  diabetes  but 
that  local,  commtinlty  programs  iften  work 
best  ill  educating  people  ir.  th-  prevention 
of  disease 

We  have  learned  that  state  governments 
can  do  a  go. id  job  in  planning  and  allocating 
health  care  resources 

And  we  have  tea.-ncd  thai  pr.x-a-e  indi'Stry. 
insurance  and  philanthropy  caii  assume 
greater  re^onsibilities  for  devising  wavs  to 
help  psy  for  the  health  care  of  Americans 

So  we  nave  omv  a  long  way  In  the  United 
States  In  improving  the  health  of  people 

And  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  in- 
dispensable link  m   t.htf  e^ort   ha«  be^r  the 
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one  between  leglalftton.  aiiU  rebearchers.  Let 
me  lUtly  asj>ert  thai  the  more  CongresB 
knows  About  tlie  problems  ol  health  care, 
the  more  Congress  uuderstaiida  the  inti- 
maie  and  crucial  nexus  between  metllcal  re- 
search and  reducing  the  incidence  <>r  disease 
and  the  rale  of  mortality,  the  more  CongreaK 
Aill  support  such  research  Sr>  we  leglsiaton- 
and  yon  scienllflc  res>carchors  have  great  re- 
sponsibilities  to   nillUons  ot   human   belni^'s 

As  the  late  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban 
League  once  observed.  "We  may  all  have 
come  over  on  diflerent  ships  but  were  all  In 
the  same  boat  now." 

Lei  me  conclude  by  r»^alUng  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  prevention,  detect  ion  and  treat- 
ment of  dLiease  to  improved  health  U;  no* 
new  As  some  o»  you  may  know,  my  late 
father  was  Ixjrn  in  Oreeoe  and  I  shall  there- 
fore remind  you  tnat  in  ancient  Greece  the 
healing  arts  were  associated  not  only  wlt.i 
the  i^-od  Aeiculuplus  but  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Panacea,  who  medicated  the  sick,  and 
UygelB.  who  llvtd  so  prudently  as  to  preserve 
health. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  us  we  recognue 
gifted  researchers,  we  celebrate  the  life  of 
the  mu.d.  and  I  would  therefore  Invoke  the 
name  ol  Athtaa,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ,  , 
and.  li  I  may.  of  yet  one  other  goddess.  Mary 
Lasker  • 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    HON.    CHARLES    A 
VA.MK 

'Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permi.s.sion  U.>  extend  hi.s  remurks  at  thi.s 
point  ill  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trane<jus  nmtter  > 

•  Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture of  oiir  Kcx^d  friend.  Chahles 
Vanik.  from  this  Chantiber  is  an  occasion 
of  great  sadne.ss  for  me.  He  and  I  have 
been  friend.s  and  worked  toK«'tiier  for  the 
entire  26  years  of  lus  tenure  here 

DurinR  those  years  I  have  cotne  to  ad- 
mire his  legislative  ability,  ais  sKiU  a*  a 
negotiator,  and  the  Kood  hunior  vith 
which  he  has  servo  the  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  ptiblic  of  Ohio  so  efTec- 
tively  As  he  leaves  the  Contjre.'s  Cha3le.s 
Vanik  carries  with  him  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  those  who  have  known  him 
I  hope  he  will  come  ba<  k  tr>  set.-  iis  often  • 


A  TRIBUTE 

N. 


TO   HON 
GIAIMO 


ROBERT 


Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  giver 
permission  to  extend  hus  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  'iicKide  ex- 
'raneous  matter  ' 

•  Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Robert  N.  Giaimo.  wiii  leave  this  House 
a  different  place  maeed. 

Bob  Giaimo  is  a  born  leader  and  one 
who  ver>'  early  in  hLs  career  bf*gan  to 
exert  great  mtluence  upon  his  colleagues 
by  the  shee.'  power  of  his  reasoning,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  dogged  c'etermination 

Certainly,  he  has  otie  of  the  brightest, 
quickest  minds  in  the  House  during  my 
years  here,  and  certainly  among  the 
ablest  debaters 

For  several  years,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  him  when  he  wa^  a  member  o' 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor-  - 
before  he  went  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  later  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget 

During  his  22  years  with  us.  he  and  I 
have  had  our  disagreements  and  our  dif- 
ferences  But  these  were  never  perstnid 


ditlereiu  f^.  aaiu  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  any  difference  in  the  goals  we  sought 
for  our  districts  and  our  country. 

And  over  the  years,  we  have  voted 
together  far  oftener  than  we  ha'e  op- 
posed  each    other. 

I  am  told  that  Eob  Giaimo  has  served 
ui  tlus  Chamber  longer  than  any  other 
Member  from  tlie  State  of  Connecticut. 
'Ihat  is  a  great  tribute  to  him— and  it 
also  si:>eaks  to  the  judgment  of  a  great 
State, 

We  shall  all  miss  his  diluent  and  dedi- 
cated work  when  he  leaves  us  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress,  having  decided  to  re- 
tire voluntarily. 

As  he  begins  a  new  career  as  private 
citizen  after  22  years  in  the  House.  I 
wi.sh  Bob  Giaimo  all  of  the  best,  and  will 
look  forward  to  Kreetinj;  hmi  when  he 
returns  to  visit  us,» 


1  .■    JuN     RICHARDSON 
AND        HON         LAMAR 


A    TRIBUTE 
PREYER 
GUIXiEH 

Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.-< 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
truncoti.s  matter 

•  Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pa;, 
tribute  today  to  two  departing  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  delesation— Hkh- 
ARDsoN  Preyer  and  Lamar  Gudcer 

Judge  Preyer  has  been  among  us  for 
six  terms,   and   Lamar   Gudger  for  two 
Both  are  excellent  men,  and  both  hav 
reflected  high  credit  upon  the  people  >'''■ 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Both  have  exemplified  the  highest  cal- 
iber of  integrity  and  courage  as  in  their 
separnte  roles,  they  have  tackled  the  is- 
sues and  the  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted us  m  these  years  past 

In  his  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oper.it'.ons.  Judge  Pre\eh 
has  brought  a  vast  experience  to  bear 
upon  tiie  pioblcns  thut  conlront  a  led- 
eral  system  m  change  His  knowledge  of 
the  judicial  system,  at  the  municipal 
level,  at  the  State  superior  court  level 
and  on  the  Federal  bench  has  brought  t< 
fus  commit'ee  a  d-mension  that  ue  fre- 
quently lack.  And  we  shall  miss  his  work 
there. 

But  he  also  undertook  one  of  the  most 
tedious,  mast  impottant.  but  most  thank- 
less lobs  I'l  the  House-  -service  on  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct He  nas  Ijeen  a  model  of  rectitude  in 
the  conduct  of  his  oflice.  and  he  has  dis- 
charged his  re-iponsibilities  with  the  ut- 
most courage  and  fairness. 

Lamak  Gudcer  s  service  on  the  Interior 
Committee  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  similarly  distinpuishe'-. 
and  I  re4;ret  ver\  much  that  it  has  betii 
of  only  4  years'  duration. 

I  join  mv  colleaijucs  in  saluting  both 
of  the«e  fine  Congressmen,  and  in  wish- 
ing them  well  as  they  return  to  private 
life  We  shall  miss  them  and  hope  thev 
return  to  Wa-shlngton  often  • 


A  TRlBUTfc;  I'o  HON   SAMUEL  L, 
DEVINE 

Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  • 


•  Mr  PERKJNS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
salute  our  departing  colleague.  Samuel 
L  Devineoi  Ohio 

I  have  hud  the  privilege  of  serving 
With  Sam  during  all  of  his  22  years  m  this 
House.  Although  we  have  been  on  oppos- 
ing sides  of  many  issues  over  the  years, 
I  never  knew  Sam  Devine  to  be  other 
liiaii  gentlemanly  and  lair. 

He  per.sonifies  the  rule  of  all  great  leg- 
islators; That  IS.  lie  knows  how  to  dis- 
agree without  t>emg  disagreeable. 

That  is  I  tie  reason  that  Sam  has  so 
many  Inends  on  this  side  ol  the  aisle, 
and  why  so  many  will  miss  him  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  he  has  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  people  of  hi;  Co- 
lumbus district,  and  he  has  served  their 
interest  ably  and  ^^itli  great  dedication 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
him  for  his  work  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Adimnustration  on  which  I  once 
h.ad  the  privilege  of  ser\'ing  with  him 
That  is  a  time-consuming,  often  difiSculi 
job.  and  it  is  not  calculated  to  make 
brownie  points  with  the  folks  back  home 
But  as  senior  mmority  member  of  that 
committee,  Sam  acted  always  witn  the 
fairness  ana  reasonableness  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  him  And  the  Houce 
is  greatly  in  his  debt. 

I  saiute  him  as  he  cor.cludes  his  service 
here,  and  wish  him  happiness,  good 
health,  and  long  life  as  he  departs  from 
our  midst  • 


A     TRIBUTE      ro     HoN      PETER     H 

KOSTMAYER  AND  HON    RAPHAEL 

MUSTO 

I  Mr,  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter.) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  my  respects  to  two  of  Penn- 
sylvania's distmguished  represeniativei 
whc  will  conclude  iheir  services  with  ad- 
journment of  the  96th  Congress, 

Peteii  H.  Kostmayer  came  to  us  just  ■* 
short  years  ago.  in  1977.  after  election 
by  the  people  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  A  bright  young  Member,  he 
lost  no  time  m  maKing  l.is  presence  felt 
on  the  Government  Operations  and  li- 
ter lor  Committees,  and  on  the  floor  ol 
the  House  itself. 

I  regret  very  much  that  in  the  polit- 
ical tides  that  have  been  running  m  the 
land  this  year,  Pete  Kostmayer  v.as  not 
returned  But  he  may  leave  this  House 
with  the  sure  knowledge  that  he  has 
done  his  duty,  he  has  served  his  people 
well,  and  has  reflected  credit  upon  the 
good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Likewise,  Raphael  Musto  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania 11th  District  has  been  with  us 
but  a  short  while,  but  he  too  h.is  made 
his  mark  in  the  House 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  where  he  h&s 
done  good  and  substantial  work.  I  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  gotten  to  know  him 
better.  But  if  I  know  Pennsylvania,  one 
day  he  will  be  back 

Today.  Mr  Speaker  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  these  two  outstanding 
young  legislators  for   their  work  here 
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aiid  in  wishing;  them  happine.ss,  health. 
and  .'-uccess  in  i:ie  years  ahead  • 


A    TRIEUIT-:    TO    HON     WELLI.A.M    H 
HARSHA 

'  Mr  PERKINS  a.'iked  and  wa.":  riven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
•rancous  p'.attcr  i 

•  Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Si>eaker.  for  20 
years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing in  this  body  with  a  neighbor  who 
has  become  a  good  friend. 

Bill  Harsha  :ind  I  represent  adjoin- 
ing districts — he  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Oiiio  River  and  I  on  the  .south  side 
Because  the  economio  and  social  inter- 
ests ol  our  Dcople  arc  .'-0  similar.  Bill 
and  I  have  had  ocrasion  to  work  to- 
gether on  many  problems  And  m  si 
doing  we  have  settled  a  good  mcny  ol 
them. 

Among  the  mattens  of  common  inter- 
ests we  had  was  the  building  of  bridges 
across  that  great  American  river  that 
serves  the  heartland   ol   the  country. 

While  a  great  river  can  be  an  artery 
of  commerce,  it  also  can  be  a  barrier 
between  peoples.  Our  citizens  need  to  be 
able  to  move  across  the  river,  as  well 
as  up  and  down  it. 

Bill  Harsha  recognizes  this  basic 
truth,  and  during  his  years  of  .service 
here,  he  has  worked  to  remove  those 
barriers.  Sometimes  there  were  difficult 
problems  of  interstate  relations  involved. 
Always  there  v  ere  problem.-  o,*^  .State  and 
local  governments  involved  But  we  ha\e 
surmounted  them,  and  Bill  Harshas 
good  judgment.  hi.s  reasonableness,  und 
his  determination  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  harmonv  that  exists 
today. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  understand  when  I  say 
that  I  did  my  ijest  to  persuade  Bill  not 
to  retire  this  year  His  under.standin'.: 
of  the  Congress  and  his  devotion  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  our  repion 
ought  not  to  be  lost  at  this  critical  tune. 

But  he  did  decide  that  20  years  in 
the  House  are  enough,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  has  earned  relief  from 
the  burdens  of  long  and  honorable 
sen'ice. 

I  would  not  presume  to  give  advice 
to  the  President-elect  in  shap.ng  the  top 
levels  of  his  new  administration  But  I 
will  say  that  if  I  were  Ronald  Reagan. 
I  would  very  soon  fx"  calling  on  Bill 
Harsha.  of  Ohio  to  take  an  important 
post. 

Biil  may  not  need  the  'ob,  but  the 
country  certainly  neeri.s  men  like  him 

Today  I  join  all  his  fnends  in  the 
House— and  tnere  must  be  at  least  434  of 
them — m  wishing  him  the  best  of  every- 
thing as  he  leaves  as  • 


CONSULTATIONS  ON    REFUGEE  AD- 
MISSIONS,   FISCAL   YEAR    1981 

'Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

•  Ms  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  as  re- 
quired by  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  (Public  Law  96-2121.  two  con- 
sultative meetings  were  held  to  consider 
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the    Presidents    refugee    admission    and 
as.-^isUincc  program  for  fiscal  year  1981 

At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  September 
17,  1980,  Chairman  Rodino,  Congress- 
man FisF  and  I  heard  testimony  m  sup- 
port of  the  President's  program  from 
Attorney  General  Benjamui  Civiletti 
and  the  U.C  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
.^flairs,  Victor  Palmieri, 

At  the  second  meei'.ng,  helc  on  Sej)- 
tcrnber  24,  1980.  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  witr. esses  testifying  in 
,support  of  the  President's  proposal  were 
the  US.  Coordmalor  of  Refugee  Affairs, 
Victor  Palniien.  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  David  Crasland  and  the 
DiTLCtor  of  the  Office  of  flefugee  Reset- 
tiemei.t  of  HHS,  Roger  Winter 

The  hearing  before  the  full  committee 
will  be  published  as  a  separate  document 

I  wish  to  jjlace  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  President's  refu- 
gee aumis.sion  and  resettlement  procwsal 
for  fiscal  year  1981  which  was  submitted 
to  and  considered  by  tlie  members  of  the 
Committoe  on  the  Judiciary  at  these  two 
meetings : 

Summary 

This  Is  a  summary  of  ex'^iislve  background 
materials  subm:tted  in  'Report  to  the  Con- 
^•reF,s  Proposed  Refut:ee  Admissions  and  Al- 
locations for  Fiscal  ■\'ear  198!'  prepared  !n 
compliance  with  the  Iiefuf.ee  Act  of  1980  The 
Act  requires  that  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  and  the  Senate  be  pro- 
vided with  information  on  six  areas  of  con- 
cern, a  summary  of  which  foHows 

(1)   Nature  of  the  Refugee  Situation- 

Thi  world-wide  refugee  problem.  Is  serious. 
»1de-.spread.  lont;-te-m  ajid  growing  Al- 
though severu:  refugee-peneratlnj:  sltuat-lon.s 
which  were  resolved  durlnp  the  year  resulted 
m  voluntary  rt-fu^ee  repair. aiKin  to  coun- 
tries including  Zimbabwe  and  Nicaragua,  de- 
velopments in  So'jthca::  As. a  ihe  H.rn  of 
Africa.  Afghanistan  and  the  Caribbean  con- 
tinue to  generate  lar^e  nunibers  of  refupee-- 

lu  Asia,  the  number  ef  Indochmese  ref- 
ugees in  first -asylum  countries  hovers 
around  235,000  Refugees  departing  for  ihrd 
country  resettlement  are  almost  as  rapidly 
replaced  by  new  refupee  arrivals  who  add  to 
the  economic,  political  and  social  straiui  on 
.'\SEAN  countries  In  the  Soviet  Utilon,  the 
'hanged  character  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  tJnlon  has 
made  departures  for  .Soviet  Jews  particularly 
difficult  this  year  Reports  of  Increased  har- 
assment emphasize  the  need  for  freedom  of 
movement  In  the  Near  East,  ever  l.OOO.OOO 
Afghan  refugees  some  with  special  ties  to 
•he  United  States,  have  tied  their  country. 
A  growing  number  of  Afghans  and  other 
refugees  from  the  region  a.-e  .seeking  reset- 
Mement  outside  the  region.  In  Africa, 
Somalia  is  providing  a  haven  for  over  13 
mlllii.in  refugees  from  Ethiopia  while  addi- 
tional refugees  from  Ethiopia  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  search  for  resettlement  op- 
iportunltles  ouLside  the  region  In.  Latin 
America,  the  movement  of  people  from  the 
Caribbean  ha.s  prcvided  critical  new  dimen- 
sions to  the   world-wide  refugee  problem. 

(21  Proposed  Number  and  Allocations  of 
Refugee  Admissions : 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Refugee  .Act 
of  1980  and  in  response  to  humanitarian 
needs  and  foreign  pollcv  concerne.  the  Ad- 
ministration pr'j[K»e>  the  ad:r.is.sion  of  217  - 
000  refugees  to  the  United  States  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1981  and  the  adjustment  o:  status  of 
up  to  5,000  persons  previously  grajited 
asylum  in  the  United  States  pursuant  t^ 
Title  II  Section  209(b)  of  the  Refugee  .^ct 
of  1980.' 


See  Table  I. 


The  proposed  2:t.0OO  Ir.L.udes  168,000  from 
Indochina.  33,OOC  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
4,5W'  Irom  Eastcin  i-urope,  4.500  from  the 
.Ne.>-  Eas.'.  4.-")u  from  Latin  America  and 
JXlO'j  from  .'=i,frl,;a. 

INOOCHINESE     RCTUGCES 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  continuation  of 
the  14.000  monthly  level  of  Indochlnese  tc 
be  ad.Tiitted  to  the  United  States  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981  The  Indochlnese  refugee  sltua- 
:ioii  continues  !(■  persent  problems  of  serloui 
dimensions  Not  counting  the  Khmer  In 
holding  centers,  there  are  approximately 
235  000  boat  and  overland  refugees  In  first 
assium  countries  awaiting  resettlement  A 
luntmuum  of  the  cu.'rent  U  S  level  of  com- 
mitment provides  leverage  in  encouragmr 
■.hird  countries  to  continue  their  share  c  ' 
the  resettlemen'  burden  -  The  situation  it 
the  region  is  unstable  There  16  no  assuranc 
that  the  Vietnamese  moratc-ium  on  organ 
i/ed    ooat   departures  will   hold 

V  S  S  E      fiKH     EASTEKN     EXTaOPt 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  admission  of 
33,000  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  WhUe 
•he  vast  majority  of  Soviet  refugees  are  Jew- 
ish, there  are  Armenians  and  members  of 
other  Christian  pr.'Ups  admitted  under  the 
Sovie^  program  A  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  the  iiiemoers  projected  for  admis- 
sions and  the  strong  U  S  commitment  to  the 
principles   of   freedom  of  emigration ' 

Romanian  refugees  are  the  largest  group 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Eastern  European  program  As  a  result  of 
■.he  Most  Favored  Nations  treatment  grants 
to  Romania  under  the  Jacltson-Vaniis 
amendment.  Increasing  levels  of  Romanians 
ha'.e  been  perm.ltted  to  emigrate  Other 
Elaster.n  Europeans  who  have  been  tradition- 
ally admitted  and  continue  to  be  considered 
fo.-  admission  uader  this  program  are  refu- 
gees m   Warsaw   Pact   countries 

NEAB     EAST 

TTie  proposal  callE  for  the  admission  of 
4  500  refugees  from  this  region  during  Fisca: 
Year  1981  A  single  numerical  level  has  been 
set  for  all  refugees  from  the  Near  East  N-am- 
bers  will  be  allocated  to  various  groups  de- 
pending on  the  emergence  of  special  condi- 
tions or  needs  of  refugees  of  special  human- 
itarian concern  for  our  country  Afghanf 
Iraqi.  .Assvrians  and  Iraqi  Kurds  many 
rlalmme  persecution  and  with  relatives  in 
the  United  States  have  applied  for  adrrUa- 
sion  a^  refugees 

TTie  continuing  chaotic  conditions  Ir.  Iran 
are  stimulating  an  increasing  number  of 
Iranians  wh  have  fied  their  country  and 
.have  arrived  In  Europe  to  seek  r>ermanent 
re,->ettlemeiit  elsewhere  Inc'.-idlnp  the  United 
States  Although  a  clea*-  genera!  pattern  of 
persecution  facing  Iranians  of  various  pollt- 
ical  and  religio-js  persuasions  has  not 
emerged  definitively  there  are  many  in- 
stances cf  persecution  and  proven  aanger  tc 
individuals  While  at  the  present  time  we  dc 
not  have  a  program  for  admitting  persons 
from  Iran  a;  refugees  we  remain  ready  to 
consider  a'  a  later  date  the  admission  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  of  those  Iranians  whc  can 
demonstrate  compelling  humanitarian  rea- 
sons to  come  tc  the  United  States  In  family 
reunification  cases  and  who  can  demonstrate 
that  they  fulfill  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Refugee  .Act  These  admlsslorus  would  be 
part  of  the  4. .'■00  admissions  allocation  level 
for  refugees  from  the  Near  East 

:-ATIN     AMKEICA 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  admlaslon  of 
4  000  refugees  from  Latin  America  during 
P,.sca'.   Year  1981. 

These  numbers  will  be  used  for  2.5O0 
Cuban  refugees  Approximately  one-half  will 
come  from  Madrid  as  we  terminate  that  p-r 
gram  Cubanr  who  have  already  been  p,-.-. 
essed  and  -Aere  ready  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  recent  mass  exodus  from 
.Mariel    will    be    corLsid?.'-ed   for    admission 


'  See  Table  II, 
'  See  Table  IH. 
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Iti  addition  to  Cuban  refugees,  tne  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  admission  ot  1.500  refugees 
Irom  othDr  Latin  AmerlJan  countries  Includ- 
ing the  Caribbean  region 

First  priority  will  be  given  to  political 
prisoners  and  their  families  Including  former 
political  prisoners  Second  priority  will  be 
given  to  those  under  UNHCR  protection. 
Third  priority  will  be  jiven  to  family  reuni- 
flcatlon  cases 

AFRICA 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  admission  uf 
3.000  African  refugees  in  Fiscal  Year  1981.  It 
IS  our  beet  estimate  of  the  number  who 
qualify  for  refugee  status  and  may  wish  to 
apply. 

Although  the  largest  number  of  Africans 
seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  Is 
expected  to  continue  to  be  Ethiopians. 
Africans  from  other  regions  of  the  continent 
who  have  auflered  persecution  are  also  seek- 
ing resettlement 

(3)  Proposed  PlaiLs  and  Cost  of  Their 
Movement  and  Resettlement:  • 

Most  refugees  will  be  processed  at  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INSI 
posts  which  have  traditionally  prepared  ref- 
ugees for  movement  to  the  United  States 
Additional  refugees  will  be  processed  by 
other  designated  U  S  Government  officials 
Regardless  of  where  refugees  are  processed 
INS  retaln.s  the  ultimate  statutory  authority 
to  determine  refugee  admissibility  under  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980 

The  new  grant  agreements  with  resettle- 
ment agencies  define  the  ba.slr  minimum 
services  which  these  agencies  are  expected 
to  make  available  to  refugees  This  Includes 
pre-aiTlval  servicco.  reception,  rmmsoling 
and  referral,  consultation  with  public  a^en- 
cles  and  as.slstance  to  unaccompanied 
minors  When  sponsorship  a-ssurance  Is  re- 
ceived, the  Intergovernmentf I  Commission 
for  European  Migration  (IC^M)  provides 
support  In  outprooes.'lng  and  iransportatlon. 
Health  screening  is  provided  abroad  and  a 
visual  Inspection  and  medical  records  review 
takes  place  at  J  S  ports  of  entry  by  Center 
for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  quarantine  offi- 
cers. Refugees  arriving  at  resettlement  lo<:a- 
tlons  are  met  by  representatives  of  voluntary 
agencies  responsible  for  reception  placement 
and  Initial  resettlement  assistance.  The 
voluntary  agencies  will  continue  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  resettlement  process, 
which  starts  overseas  while  the  refugee  i.'; 
awaiting  permission  to  enter  the  United 
States  and  Includes  ongoing  follow-up  serv- 
ices to  assure  the  refugee's  successful  adapta- 
tion, integration  nnd  progress 

The  lead  Federal  agency  In  domestic  re- 
settlement Is  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  which  administers 
the  bulk  of  Federal  assistance  to  refugees  In 
the  United  States.  In  consultation  with  the 
US  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  Refugee 
related  programs  of  Department  of  Ai;rlcul- 
ture.  Department  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  described  In  the  report. 

f4)  Anticipated  Social.  Economic,  and 
r>emographlc  Impact  of  Their  Admission  to 
the  United  States: 

The  admission  rate  of  217.000  refugees  will 
Increase  the  population  of  the  United  States 
by  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
,01^)  Because  the  United  States  gives  high 
priority  for  admission  to  family  reunification 
cases.  It  Is  e.xpected  that  areas  of  current 
resettlement  will  continue  to  grow  The 
economic  Impact  of  refugees,  while  on  occa- 
sion producing  temporary  local  dlfflcultles.  Is 
pitpected  to  be  positive  overall  However,  the 
process  of  adjusting  to  a  new  country  Is  not 
A' way!  a.s  rapid  a-s  might  be  desired  by  either 
*  hoif  co'intry  or  the  refugees  thernselves 
RpniKP/-s  admitted  to  the  United  States  In 
FNiil  Year  I98I  should  have  no  slgnlficant- 
iv  (l:rrprenf  Impact  on  this  country  than  has 
beet!    .v'.'npsscr!  In  the  past.' 

•See  Table  TV 

■Sep  T:A41e  V  .'or  Geographic  Distribution 
of  !:k1  i-h!i;c,e  ReTngees  In  the  United  States 


i3)  Resettlement  Efljrti  u.'  Other  Coun- 
tries: 

During  the  .Irst  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  of  ihe  235.682  Indochinese  resettled. 
141.166  were  admitted  to  'he  United  States 
and  94.516  were  resettled  In  third  countries 
Only  informed  .ipeculatloM  can  be  made  now 
as  to  future  third  country  resettlement  pro- 
grams. 0(  almost  800  000  Indochinese  who 
have  been  resettled  to  date,  nearly  390.000 
have  been  resettled  In  the  United  State, 
Australia  has  Indicated  that  It  will  resettle 
l.IOJ-1.300  monthly  Ttie  traditional  Initial 
response  from  third  countries  to  UNHCR  and 
US  demarches  over  the  years  has  been  non- 
committal. Canada,  second  only  to  the 
United  States  In  acceptance  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  is  expected  to  continue  as  a  major 
country  of  resettlement  hYance  will  prob- 
ably continue  its  resettlement  program  at  an 
average  of  1.100  a  month." 

The  resettlement  pattern  of  So  .let  Jew.s 
leaving  the  USSR  is  roughly  coinpaiable  to 
thai  of  the  past  several  years  Approximately 
one-third  go  to  Israel  and  some  10  percent 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds  go  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  Slates 

Spain  and  Italy  have  resettled  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  Irom  Latin  America  and 
France  and  Germany  and  have  resettled  large 
numbers  of  Ethiopian  refugees. 
(6)  Foreign  Policy  Impllcutlons: 
The  US  refugee  resettlement  program  has 
strengthened  our  leadership  role  In  the  Inter- 
national community  and  Is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance In  furthering  our  humanitarian  as  well 
as  political  objectives  To  the  A.'^EAN  coun- 
tries. It  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  In 
the  US  commitment  to  that  region's  stabili- 
ty and  progress 

lABLt  I  -PROPOStO  RtfUCfl  ADMISSIONS   FISCAL  YEAR 
l«l 


Non-Ji«rti 

Sovttt 

(principtlly 
AmwniMs) 

Mon|M« 

Jmii 

total 

April  .. 

2.012 

470 

2,482 

M„ 

2.131 

719 

2.850 

June. . 

1.489 

1,229 

2.718 

luly 

tM 

200 

880 

Au|usl  (pioiecled) 

1.000 

150 

1.150 

September  (proiecled) 

I. 000 

250 

1.250 

lolal 

2«,79» 

4,524 

Siaatum 

34,322 

'  Source    Department  ol  State.  Note    Figuies  tor  Auiuit  anil 
September  iit  considered  conservative  estimate!. 

Source    US    Mmion  Geneva.  Note    Ffjiire  lor  Au|ust  ij 
incomplete,  and  September  figure  i$  an  estimate 


TABlt  IV  (REVISFD) -ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COST  IN  FISCAL 
TFAR  1981  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  REFUGEE 
ADMISSIONS  ' 

(In  millions  ol  doUwil 


AfMcy/profrain 


Estimated  cosl 


Department  ol  Stale 

Care  and  maintenance  ol  reluiecs  abroad  -' 
A  Imissions  processing     . 
Iiansporljtion  to  the  United  Stated- 
Initial  reception  and  placement  grants 
Administrative  and  operational  eipenses . . 

Subtotal. 

Department  ot  Health  and  Human  Services 
Office  of  Refugee  Resetllemant 


169.00 
14  7b 
13?  4 
105. 9'j 
5.0 
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427. 10 


Area  of  origin 


Proposed 
admissions 


Indochina 

Soviet  llnKMi 
I  astern  Europe 
Near  Fast 
latin  America 
Africa 

Total 
Asyl'jm  status  adiuslmenls 


168,  CCj 
33.000 
4.500 
4  500 
4.000 
3.000 


Cash  assistance      

56.2 

Sufplemenial  security  income 

3.; 

MeiKJi  assistance        

29.5 

Social  servi^.es  .             

n.0 

State  adrriinistative  costs    

n.i 

Aid  to  unaccompanied  minors 

2.0 

Aid  lo  non-Cuban,  non-lndxhinese 

refugees 

27.  D 

Adm'nistrat'Vf  tudget  lor  ORR 

5.5 

Public  Health  Service 

Center  'or  disease  control 

3.0 

Health  <er<ices  administratioil .. 

4.8 

Subtotal 

215.2 

Department  ol  Agriciiltuie:  Food  itainps  pr»- 

gram                                                          

29.4 

Oeparlmenl  of  Education:  Refugee  educational 

assistance' 

17.1 

Gtandtnltf 

689.5 

771.000 
5,000 


TABLE  M.-UNlIf  0  STATES  AND  THIRD  COUNTRY  BESiniE- 
MENTS  OF  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  FROM  OCTOBER  1979 
THROUGH  JULY  1980 


'  The  1981  appropriations  now  pending  befme  Ihe  Congres! 
prov.de  tunding  lor  Ihe  admission  ol  210.000  refugees  In  Ihe 
United  States  Th?  .idminislration  will  attemi.1  to  meet  an> 
additional  costs  associated  with  Ihe  revised  projected  adm.ssions 
lor  fiscal  <ear  199!  by  reprograming.  If  necessarv,  the  admir- 
istration  :niv  have  to  seek  suppiemenlal  appropriations. 

-  This  figure  may  ovprstatp  the  cost  of  rarf  and  mamtename 
lor  refugees  resettled  ir  the  United  Slates  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
since  It  repiest^nfs  l.  S  rontributions  to  intei')ati-')iial  inC  p:i*atf 
organization!  whose  u'elriads  als.T  mi  l-jte  refugees  nM  I'cstined 
lor  the  United  Slates  However  in  some  areas  such  as  .So  .'thwst 
Asia,  the  maionty  if  Ihe  refugees  resettled  leave  fo>  the  UmleJ 


UNiM 
SMfs 

3dC0«M- 

liin 

ToUl 

Slates,  yet  3d(.ount;»  contribution;  acciunt  (or  7 
UNHCIi  budget. 

'  These  funds  are  appropriated  lo  Ihe  Depart 
and  Human  Services  but  are  administered  by  Ihi 
Education. 

T;.BLE  V.-lNDOCHIfHESE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  U 
IPartially    adjusted    for    sacondary    m 

0  percen'of  the 

ment  of  heillti 
Department  of 

October  1979 

November 

12.873 
14  373 

12,807 
11,604 
9.573 
12.648 
11.209 
6.158 
7.80! 
8,633 
7,622 
6,461 

25,680 
25,977 
23,586 
27,160 
25.646 
20.215 
21,703 
23, 018 
?'..  181 
21.516 

December 

January  I9W 

February 

miafch      . 
Aoril.. 

14.013 
14.512 
14.437 
14,057 
13.902 
14,385 
13,559 
15,055 

NITfD  STATES 
igrationi 

May 
June 

July  31,  1980 

Aug.  15. 1980 

July 

1.  Alabama. 

2  Alaska 

1.995 

292 
2,799 
2.774 
123.971 
7,636 
3,565 

220 
4,827 
7,866 
3.92<i 
5.706 

701 
14.105 
3,S74 
6,285 
4,  91< 
1.869 
10,296 

596 
3,744 
5.391 
6.870 

2.008 
298 

Total 

141, 166 

94,516 

235, 682 

2.843 

SEE   FLOWS   FROM   THE  SOVIET  ONION. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

7.805 

TABLE   m.-REFm 

126,348 

6.  Colorado 

7,758 

7   Connecticut    „. 

3,609 

8    Delaware 



?20 
5.001 
7,974 
4,046 
5,767 

706 
14,299 

Soviat 
lews' 

4,867 
3.616 
3.300 
3.272 
.     ..       2.868 

Hon- Jews' 

(priiKi|>allv 
Armeniam) 

169 
464 

512 
423 
441 

497 

Monthly 
Mai 

5.036 
4,080 
3.812 
3.695 
3,309 
3.060 

9.  District  of  ColumDia... 

10.  Florida 

11.  Gwiia..      ..  

12.  Hawaii 

13.  Idaho 

14.  Illinois 

..'. 

Octobtr 

NovembCf. .. 
December 

lanuary 

February 

15.  Indiana 

16.  Iowa 

17.  Kansas 

18.  Kentiicliy 

19.  Louisiana 

20.  Maine 

21.  Maryland    

3,582 

6,335 

4,993 

1.884 

10.369 

March          

^15 

605 

VI. 

3.787 

'See  Table 

22    Massachusetts.. 
23.  Michigan 

5,508 

7.003 

UMI 


24.  Minnesota    

25.  Mississippi. 

26.  Missouri . . . 

27.  Montana . 

28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire 

31.  New  Jersey    ... 

32.  New  Me«ico 

33.  New  York   

34.  North  Carolina. 

35.  North  DakoU... 

36.  Ohio      

37.  Oklahoma 

38.  Oregon 

39.  Pennsylvania 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  South  Carolina.. 

42.  South  DakoU... 

43.  Tennessee 

44.  Teias 

45.  Utah 

46.  Vermont 

47.  Virginia     

48.  Washington 

49.  West  Virginia... 

50.  Wrsconsin 

51.  Wyoming 

52.  Virgin  Islands.. 

53.  Guam  

54.  Puerto  Rico 

Unknown 

Total 


July  31.  1980 

Aug.  15,  1980 

12,419 

12, 622 

1,169 

1.184 

3,644 

3.673 

1,093 

1,042 

2,152 

2.170 

1,969 

2.007 

271 

271 

3.344 

2.444 

2.001 

2.090 

11.332 

11.545 

3,470 

3,518 

667 

673 

5.390 

5.467 

5.839 

5,919 

11.885 

12,101 

15,669 

15,970 

2,329 

2,351 

1,315 

1,317 

729 

762 

3,867 

3.921 

34.944 

35,450 

5.052 

5.203 

182 

186 

10, 159 

10.256 

15,816 

16.138 

391 

391 

5.293 

5,386 

273 

273 

11 

11 

385 

386 

28 

28 

1,475 

1.475 

388.432 


394.979 


Prepared  by  HHS. 
TABLE     VI.— INDOCHINESE 
COUNTRY    RESETTLEMENT 

(April  1975  to  July  1980] 


REFUGEES,    CUMULATIVE     3D 
-LAND  AND  BOAT  REFUGEES 


Resettlement  country 


Cumulative 
resettlement 


Argentina 1,281 

Australia. .- 39,464 

Austria   „ 1,136 

Belgium 3,282 

Bratil     68 

Canada 60,625 

China       265,554 

Denmark. 1.570 

FinUnd 115 

France 66,245 

Germany  (Federal  Rtpublic  of) 14,  297 

Greace 95 

Hong  Kont 9.368 

Iceland 34 

Ireland 212 

Israel 366 

lUly       2, 486 

lapan     „ „..  557 

Luiembouri 70 

Malaysia _..  2.142 

Netherlands _ 3.022 

New  2ealand „ _ 2.825 

Norway      1.931 

Paraguay 31 

Philippines 13 

Spam       „ 508 

Sweden 1.727 

Switzerland 7.192 

United  Kingdom 10.721 

Other 794 

Total 497, 731 

United  States „ 388.802 

Grand  total '886,533 

•  Based  on  UNHCR  reports  throueh  Mav  1980  and  Deoartment 
of  State  reports  for  June  and  luly  1980 

Subsequpnt  to  the  ron.<;ultative  proc- 
ess, the  follovvmtr  letter  wa.';  addressed  to 
the  Pre.sident  on  September  29,  1980 

Ci  iMMITTf  F  (IN  THr  .IlTH'  lAPY, 

K'a^htnpton.  D  C  .  SfptcmbrT  2S,  1980 
Hon  Ji.MMY  Carter, 
The  President . 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  Hip  Cr.mmittee  en 
the  Judiciary  has  crunplptPd  the  consulta- 
tive process  on  your  proposal  for  refugee 
sdmLsslons  for  1981  as  required  bv  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  ( PL  96-212) 

The  consultation,  conducted  in  two  sta^-es 
Included  private  dlscu&sions  between  us  and 
tne  .Attorney  Oeneral  Eenjamin  R  Clvlletti 
and  US  Coordinator.  Victor  H  Palmlcrl 
on  September  17.  1980.  and  public  testimony 


by  the  US  Refugee  Coordinator  accom- 
panied by  repre-sentatlves  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  before  the  fu:i  Committee 
on  September  24,  1980 

In  both  meetings,  your  proposal  for  refu- 
gee admissions  .'or  the  coming  fiscal  year 
was  discussed  in  detail  Additionally,  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  Cuban  Haitian  entrants. 
situation  were  also  addressed 

Although  the  consultation  process  lias  now 
been  completed  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
the  refugee  proposal  which  we  wish  to  com- 
ment on  and  we  trust  that  you  will  con- 
sider our  views  In  Implementing  your  1981 
refugee  program. 

(1)  TTie  Committee  took  note  that  there 
has  heen  a  decreasing  Intake  of  Indochinese 
refugees  by  third  countries  in  recent  months 
while  the  United  States  has  maintained  its 
high  level  of  acceptances  We  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  objective  expressed  for  reducinc 
In-camp  levels  In  TTiaiiand  by  the  end  of 
the  year  But,  contrarv  to  the  opir.ions  ex- 
pressed by  the  witnesses  we  have  questions 
about  whether  the  United  States,  by  main- 
taining Its  commitment  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  14.000  Indochinese  refugees  per 
month,  actually  encourages  otiier  countries 
to  take  their  fair  share 

We  therefore  strongly  rec<.n..aiend  that 
you  urge  appropriate  officials  in  your  admin- 
istration to  undertake  a  concerted  interna- 
tionalization effort  The  Department  of 
State  should  Intensify  its  efforts  to  convince 
other  countries  lo  accept  a  greater  number 
of  Indochinese  refugees  in  a  world-wide  co- 
operative effort  to  ease  the  reUifiee  situation 
In  Southeast  .Asia  These  repre.sentations 
should  be  made  bllaterallv,  as  we;i  as 
through  International  governmental  and 
non-governmen'ai  agencies 

Should  the.se  representations  fall  to  pro- 
duce positive  tangible  results,  you  n,igh' 
wish  to  give  consideration  to  the  modifica- 
tion or  reallocation  of  the  present  level  of 
14.000  admissions  per  month  We  are  readv 
to  consult  with  you  at  any  time  on  this  sub- 
ject once  it  can  be  determined  what  level 
of  cooperation  we  can  expect  from  the  Inter- 
national   rommunitv   during   FY    1981 

Several  Committee  members  are  a!.so  con- 
cerned that  the  14.000  per  month  level  has 
been  considered  as  a  target,  instead  of  a 
ceiling,  which  may  have  resulted  in  the  re- 
settlement of  persons  In  the  lower  categories 
of  the  established  criteria  for  accepnng  these 
refugees  We  therefore  would  urge  you  to 
adjust  periodically  the  monthly  refugee  levels 
to  insure — to  the  extent  possible- the  ex- 
peditious selection  and  proce.sslng  of  those 
In    higher    eligibility    categories 

i2l  During  the  consultation  witnesses  for 
the  .Administration  expres.sed  a  certain  re- 
luctance to  approach  the  Government  of 
Thailand  to  encourage  the  estabilshment  of 
settlement  projects  in  that  country  The 
continued  influx  of  refugees  ns  well  as  the 
Instability  of  the  situation  on  the  Tha'- 
Cambodian  border  were  cited  a.s  reasons  for 
not  requesting  the  TTiai  government  to 
proceed  on  local  settlement  As  you  know, 
these  projects  were  actively  discussed  by 
US  and  Thai  officials  In  1978  and  this  sub- 
ject was  raised  on  several  occasions  during 
the  December  1978  U>rHCR  consultation  In 
Geneva 

We  nonetheless  feel  that  a  considerable 
numtjer  of  refugees  are  amenable  to  local 
settlement  and  that,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, approaches  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  Government  of  Thailand 
to   move   forward  on   such   a   program 

1 31  The  Committee  believes  it  would  be 
useful  to  pursue  the  proposal  made  by  Vice 
President  Mondale  at  the  July  1979  UN 
Seiretary  General's  Refugee  Conference  to 
establish  a  Durable  Solutions  Fund  for  re- 
settling refugees  In  developing  countries 

The  UNHCR  Working  Group's  study  on  the 
proposal  confirmed  our  impression  that  the 


plan   has  considerable  merit   and   appears  tc 
be  worth  developing 

We  are  aware  of  the  present  ditficulty 
being  experienced  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  obtaining  funds  which  wii;  allow  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  this  fund  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  appears  that  if  no  contribution  l-  forth- 
roming  Irom  the  United  States  Government 
In  the  near  future  the  plan  will  be  aban- 
doned We  feel  that  some  method  should  be 
found  lo  make  our  initial  contribution  ic 
this  Fund  in  order  to  establish  the  feasibility 
of  resettling  significant  numt>er£  cf  refugee* 
in  developing  countries 

(4i  We  are  seriously  cor.  erned  that  suf- 
ficient ftindlng  may  not  be  available  during 
KY  1981  to  process,  transport,  and  resettle 
the  217.000  refugees  covered  by  this  propiosai 
It  IS  noted  in  the  Administrations  sub- 
mission accompanying  the  proposal  that 

The  1981  appropriations  ni.  *  pending 
before  the  Congress  provide  funding  for  the 
admission  of  210,000  refugees  to  the  United 
States  The  Administration  will  attempt  to 
meet  any  additional  costs  as.sociaied  with  the 
revised  admissions  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  by 
reprogrammiiig  If  neces-sary  the  Administra- 
tion may  have  tf.  .seek  supplemental  appro- 
priations 

We  expect  the  Administration  t<.i  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  funding  necessary 
to  supp>ort  the  217,000  admissions  level  In 
this  regard  we  are  troubled  by  the  tact  that 
•he  legislative  history  accompanvnng  HR 
7998  'Departments  of  Labor  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Rela'ed 
^►^encies  .Appropriation  Bill,  1981'  could  be 
interpreted  i<i  allow  certain  refugee  funds 
to  be  used  tor  Cuban  Haitian  entrants  We 
be.ievp  that  funds  appropriated  under  HJi 
7998  for  the  domestic  resettlrmeni  of  refu- 
cees  s^iotild  be  expended  solely  for  persons 
cla.'^-ified  as  "reftigee^  '  It.  short  we  art  con- 
cerned that  a  rea!loca*ion  of  'he  $69^  million 
■o  Cuban  Haitian  entrants  could  affect  the 
in'pgnty  of  the  refugee  admissions  program 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  consulta- 
tion Since  the  legislative  hlstorv'  surround- 
ing H  R  7998  grants  the  .Administration  the 
maximum  amotmi  of  flexibility  in  allocating 
these  resources  "  we  trust  that  the  aforemien- 
tloned  views  w.ll  be  giveti  careful  cons. dera- 
tion and  that  we  will  be  co.nstilted  concern- 
ing the  expenditure  of  such  funds 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  cont:nue  to  ap- 
proa?h  the  resolution  of  refugee  situations 
with  sympathy  and  in  the  tradi'lonai  hu- 
manitarian manner  followed  bv  the  United 
States 

We  should,  however,  expect  no  less  than 
full  cooperation  from  other  countries  In  as. 
summg  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  these  situations  The  United  States 
has  responded  generotisiv  and  compassion- 
ate; v  to  all  retueee  emerttencies  since  World 
War  II  We  should  not  have  to  continue  to 
bear  dlsproport  lonaK-  responsibilities  m 
solving  these  problems 

While  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  establishes 
a  framewcjrk  for  adr^-.is.sion  of  refugees  in 
an  order!''  manner  we  must  establish  long- 
range  policies  and  objectives  In  devising  our 
future  refugee  programs  We  mtist  move  from. 
our  historical  posture  of  reac'ion  to  refugee 
situations  to  one  of  lone-term  planning 
which  would  Involve  the  active  participation 
and  cooperation  of  'he  international  "om- 
.munity 

Slncerelv 

Pftfe  W    Ropino    Jr 

Chat'-^.an 

EnrZAFETH    HOLTZMAN 

C^  a:T-,  nrrjQri      .^:jbco-". ''liffFe    on     lTr,T>\. 

P'^anon      R'-'vgers     and    Internattona! 

Lav 

Hamtlton  Fish    Jr 
Rankino  y'.nrrntv  Me'^ihe^    .^libco^i  "itf- 

tee  on  Im-mio-at-ion    RF*-ugees    end  !n- 

tfr-nat\nna!  La:r 

On  September  30,  1980,  the  President 
sent  the  following  memoranduxn  to  the 
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December  2,  1980 


Secretary  of  State  requesting  him  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  his  determination 
of  the  number  of  refugee  admissions  and 
allocations  for  fiscal  ;.  ear  1981 ; 

The   Who-e    House. 
Wasnington.  September  30.  1980 
Memorandi'M    fob    the   Secretary    of    State 
Subject:  Determination  pursuant  to  Section 
207ia)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended    iINAi    concerning 
the  admission  and  adjustment  of  status 
of  refugees 
Pursuant  to  Section  207(a)  of  the  INA.  and 
in    accordance    with    Section    204(dHl(     of 
Public  Law  96-212   (94  Stat     109).  I  hereby 
determine,    after    appropriate   Congressional 
consultation,  that   the  admission  of  217000 
refugees   to  the  United  States  during  Fiscal 
Year  I98I  Is  Justified  by  humanitarian  con- 
cerns or  Is  otherwise  In  the  national  interest 
I  also  determine  that  providing  an  additional 
5.000  refugee  admission  numt>ers  to  be  avail- 
able for  adjustment  of  status,  in  accordance 
with  Section  209ibl   of  the  INA.  Is  Justified 
by  humanitarian  concerns  or  Is  otherwise  In 
the  national  Interest. 

Pursuant  to  Section  207(a)  (3)  of  the  INA. 
I  determine,  after  appropriate  Congressional 
consultation,  that  these  refugee  admission 
numbers  shall  be  nllorated  as  follows 

Refugee  admissions  {fiscal  year  t98t) 

Admts^ion.\ 

for  fiscal 

Area  of  origin:  year  1981 

Indochina . 168,000 

Soviet   Union 33.000 

Eastern  Europe 4.600 

Near  East 4.600 

Latin  America 4.000 

Africa 3.000 

Total.-    .- 217.000 

Asylum  Status  Adjustmenu 5,000 

Pursuant  to  Section  101  (a)  (42)  (B)  of  the 
INA.  I  hereby  specify,  after  appropriate  Con- 
gressional consultation,  that  special  circum- 
stances exist  such  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
admission  under  the  limits  established  in 
this  Determination,  the  following  persons, 
if  they  otherwise  qualify  for  admission.  ma> 
be  considered  refugees  of  special  humani- 
tarian concern  to  the  United  States  even 
though  they  are  still  within  their  countries 
of  nationality  or  habitual  residence: 

Persons  In  Vietnam  with  past  or  present 
ties  to  the  United  States. 

Present  and  former  political  prisoners  and 
their  family  members  In  Argentina. 

Present  and  former  political  prisoners  and 
their  family  members  and  persons  In  Ctiba 
with  relatives  In  the  United  States 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to  in- 
form the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  these  determinations 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Carter 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  September  29. 
1980.  cited  above.  Chairman  Rodino  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 
dated  October  31.  1980.  from  the  U.S 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs.  Victor 
Palmier! : 

us    Coordinator 
FOR  Refucef  Affairs 
Washington.  DC  .  October  31.  1980 
Hon    Pttfr   W    Rodino.  Jr 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  o;  Keprrsentattves 

Dear  Mr  CfiAiRMAN  The  President  has 
asked  '.^lat  I  reply  to  the  September  29  letter 
fr^jm  Keprespiuatlves  Holtzman.  Pish,  and 
you  regarding  refugee  admissions  for  this 
fiscal  year  You  have  raised  a  number  of  is- 
sues ab.iut  the  program  for  Indochlnese  and 
European  refugees  which  I  wiu  address  in 
this  letter  On  the  matter  of  assistance  to  the 


Cuban  Haitian  entrants.  I  will  reply  In  the 
near  future  after  consulting  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 

The  administration  has  already  begun  a 
concerted  effort  to  keep  the  Issue  of  shar- 
ing the  burden  of  resettling  the  Indochlnese 
refugees  before  the  international  community 
During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  UNHCR  In  Geneva  I  raised 
this  In  plenary  and  bilateral  discussions  I 
intend  to  stress  the  Importance  of  High  Com- 
missioner Paul  Hartllng's  taking  a  forceful 
lead  In  eliciting  resettlement  offers  when  I 
meet  with  him  in    a  few  days 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Shep  lK)wman 
traveled  to  Ottawa  last  week  to  give  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  we  view  the  cur- 
rent refugee  situation,  likely  future  develop- 
ments in  terms  of  out-flows  of  new  escapees, 
and  to  Impress  upon  them  the  critical  im- 
portance of  continuing  a  high  Itilake  rate  by 
Canada  It  is  too  early  to  know  If  our  efforts 
had  a  telling  effect,  since  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  still  forming  Its  position  for  the 
next  calendar  year,  but  we  will  renew  our 
representations  if  the  Canadian  program  does 
not  remain  In  the  vanguard  of  the  interna- 
tional community's  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Our  senior  refugee  officer  In  Bangkok. 
Lionel  Bosenblatt.  recently  visited  London 
and  Bonn  for  the  same  purpose  We  Intend 
to  continue  our  diplomatic  efforts  elsewhere 
toward  the  goal  of  sustaining  and.  If  pf^ai- 
ble.  increasing  the  participation  of  other 
countries  in  resettling  Indochlnese  refugees 
Our  refugee  officers  have  scrupulously 
worked  to  ensure  that  refugees  with  close 
associations  with  the  US  are  accorded  pref- 
erence. Those  In  the  lower  categories  are 
only  allowed  Into  the  program  after  the 
close  relatives  of  people  here  and  former  U  S 
employees  have  been  accepted:  and  then 
only  If  no  other  country  has  offered  them 
resettlement 

The  U  S  program  is  being  conducted  not 
to  reach  a  'goal"  of  the  admission  limit,  but 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  refugees,  sustain 
asylum  practices  In  countries  near  Indo- 
china, and  reduce  the  threat  to  stability  In 
Southeast  Asia  caused  by  the  large  refugee 
population  already  In  the  camps  and  by 
new  arrivals.  If  those  ends  can  be  achieved 
with  the  admission  of  less  than  168,000  this 
year,  we  will  indeed  adjust  the  Intake  down- 
ward For  the  foreseeable  future,  however.  I 
boUeve  the  average  rate  of  14,000  monthly 
admissions  will  be  required,  as  we  Indicated 
In  the  consultations  and  supporting  docu- 
ments Our  experience  since  1975  has  taught 
us  not  to  give  much  weight  to  declines  in 
the  refugee  out-flow  rates  They  are  all  too 
often  temporary,  for  conditions  In  the  three 
(■.)untrles  of  Indochina  remain  cruelly  repres- 
sive Our  current  program  limits  give  us  the 
capability  to  meet  a  renewal  of  high  refugee 
escape  rates,  and  our  mode  of  managing  It 
permit*  adjustment  within  the  limit  If  pos- 
sible 

Although  the  refugee  program  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  camp  populations  in  South- 
east Asia  I  today.  200.000  from  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  another  150.000  from  Kampu- 
chea) ,  we  do  not  aim  at  emptying  the  camps 
In  Thailand  Our  Intention  Is  to  brln^  abt>ut 
the  conditions  that  will  permit  the  Royal 
Thai  Government  to  take  the  necef..sa,r>- 
steps  to  resettle  people  on  Us  terrlton.-  We 
agree  that  the  subject  Is  not  to  be  put  off 
Into  the  indefinite  future,  and  we  have  in- 
formally raised  it  with  the  Thai  The  Issue  Is 
sensitive  now.  especially  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Vietnamese  dominance  In 
Laos  and  Kampuchea  Premature  publicity 
concerning  an  expectation  of  the  perma- 
nent presence  of  the  refugees  in  Thailand 
and  any  overt  planning  for  resettlement  tii 
place  at  this  time  could  well  sour  the  pros- 
pects for  advancing  on  this  course 

Therefore,  while  keeping  the  project  up- 
front In  private  conversations  with  the  senior 
Thai  leadership,  we  will  avoid  compromising 


the  chances  of  success  by  premature  public 
comment  or  overt  action  At  the  earliest 
feasible  moment  we  will  do  whatever  we 
can  to  realize  the  local  resettlement  of  the 
residual  refugee  population 

Resettlement  in  Thailand,  and  in  other 
developing  countries,  will  of  ct>urse  require 
resources  from  the  industrialized  countries 
You  wrote  that  the  Conamlttee  looks  favor- 
ably on  the  concept  of  a  fund  to  assist  such 
projects  and  urged  us  to  pursue  the  matter 
We  are  now  very  actively  considering  how 
best  to  create  the  means  whereby  the  US 
could  provide  assistance  to  special  resettle- 
ment or  repatriation  projects,  and  also  at- 
tract funding  from  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions Your  views  figure  strongly  in  our  de- 
liberations, and  I  will  report  to  you  further 
on  this  subject  at  your  request  when  the 
Administration  position  has  been  deter- 
mined 

Finally.  I  concur  that  funding  must  be 
available  If  we  are  to  admit  the  full  2I7.OO0 
refugees  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  Whether 
favorable  developments  in  a  number  of  areas 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  reprogram 
funds  or  whether  the  exit  rate  from  the  USSR 
will  be  such  as  to  require  additional  funds 
by  a  supplemental  request  from  the  Con- 
gress is  not  yet  clear  In  any  case,  we  have 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  we  have  been 
assured  that  timely  steps  will  be  taken  to 
provide  such  funding  If  our  estimates  of  re- 
quirements holds  up 

Your  letter.  like  the  consultation  last 
month,  is  helpful  to  the  AdnUnistration  In 
meeting  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Refu- 
gee Act  I  appreciate  the  constructive  Inter- 
action of  your  committee  and  its  staff  with 
me.  my  staff,  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
Administration  charged  with  implementing  a 
humane  program  serving  national  and  hu- 
manitarian ends  We  all  greatly  appreciate 
your  sympathetic  cooperation  Should  you 
desire  further  Information  or  explanation 
besides  that  to  be  given  In  the  forthcoming 
letter  on  the  Cuban  Haitian  entrants,  please 
let  me  know 

Sincerely. 

Vlf-TOR  H    Paimiehi 

Mr  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the  US 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  contains 
a  number  of  issue*  which  should  receive 
foUowup  action  in  the  rnminK  sc^.'-ion  of 
Congress  These  issues  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  bearing  on  the  con.sideration  of 
future  refugee  ;vdmis.sion  proposals,  I 
coituneiid  to  my  colleatjues  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jutiiciary  exercL'ie  close 
oversight  over  the  iinplemt'iuation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  refugee  pro^'ram  and  the 
resolution  of  iho.se  outstanding  i.ssuey  • 
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CONFERENCK  REPORT  ON  H  R    7591 

Mr,  WHITTEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  H  R  7,591  '  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Agricultural  Rural  Devel- 
opment, and  Related  Agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 
<■  >NFERENCE   Report   iH    Rept    No    96-1519) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tue  dis- 
a^Teelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmen's  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
7591  I  making  appropriations  lor  the  .^e^i- 
culture.  Rural  Development,  and  Related 
.Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  M)  1981,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend  to   their  respective  Hou.ses  a.s  follows 

That   the   senate   recede   from   It.s  amend- 
ments   numbered    B     19     2.!     2J.    1.'5     29     31 
41,  42.  67,  68,  79,  86    87.  95,  and  96 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 


UMI 


numbered  2,  4.  9.  24.  32,  35,  36.  37.  43.  44. 
53,  56.  57,  58,  71,  73.  74.  77.  and  78.  and 
agree  lo  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  1  :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  -$3.493. 800'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■$28.032.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$24,457,000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disajireement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert.  "$414,367,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  In.serted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "except  for  head- 
houses  connecting  greenhouses  which  shall 
each  be  limited  to  $500, OOU.  and";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  13;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$128,615,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$10,774,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$19,270,000";  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  IC,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$17,076,000";  and  the  .senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  a^'ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  .-unend- 
ment  Insert  "$16,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment^  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
insert  "$6,500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsa>;reen)enl  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amei-.dment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$200,897,000";  and  the  Senate 
apree  to  the  .same 

.Amendment  numbered  21  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  saJd  amend- 
ment Insert  "$205,448,000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  26  That  the  House 
rt  -ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and  agree 
!o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows 
;u  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1 1.250.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  27  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amerd- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $297,685,000'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  t<j  the  saJtne 

Amendment  numbered  30  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n'ombered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$259,255,000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  a:i  amendment,  as  follows 
I:i  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$293,318,000  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  iS  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$90,203,000"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  M  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  wnth  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  "$4,700,000'  named  ;i; 
said  amendment  insert  the  sum  of  '$4,500.- 
000  '.   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  .agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop<Jsed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$4,075,6(X),oOO",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  liiuiibe.'ed  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .-.aid  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,195,600  iiOO'  ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  48  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  sTricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  17.655'  .  and  the 
.Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numt>ered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$403,000  000'  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$999,600  GOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.'Vmendmeii!  numbered  ,")1  That  the  Ho'ise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
TO  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$920,000  OOO':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  52    That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement   to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  ^2    and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment    ai  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   insert    $750,000,000.     and    the    Senaie 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  54  That  the  House 
recea»^  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt)ered  54  ai»d  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ame:>a- 
ment  insert  "$260,000,000  ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  'o  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  bl.  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
•.o  the  same  with  an  amend.me;it  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  b.  said  amend- 
ment   amended  to  read  sis  lollows 

BCraAL    DEVELOPMENT   GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  310B(C)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  ai  amended  i7  USC  1932). 
$5,000,000 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  59.  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  69.  and  agre< 
to  the  same  with  an  amencin:ent.  as  follows 
In  ;:eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  insert  $293,001,000'  and  the  Sensti 
agree  to  the  same 

."imeiidmeut  numbered  SLi  That  the  Housf' 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  num't>ered  60  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amei^dmeui.  as  folloas 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ameno- 
menl  insert  "$10,000,000'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amena- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numt)ere<l  bl  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ati  amendment  as  loilows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$192,524  0(X).  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6.i  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  di-sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
•o  the  fnxne  with  an  amendment  a«  follows 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  .o  read  as  follows :  "of  which 
$300,000  shall  t>e  for  the  authorization  of  4 
new  areas  and  the  Sena'c  agree  to  the 
same 

An-.endment  numt>ered  64  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbe-ed  f!4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  af-  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$20,000,000"  and  the  Senate 
ai?ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  65  That  the  Ho-ose 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat*  numbered  65  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  the  following 
"approved  farming:  pract.ces  as  authorized 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment .\ct,  as  amended ,";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  :  umbered  66  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dsagreement  tc  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  66,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,500,000"  and  the  Senate 
agree  tc  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  7£  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat*  ntimbered  75.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$84,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  80  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8Ci  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,500,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  81  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  81,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert   ••$32I.035.O0O';    and   the  Senate 
a^ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  83.  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$17,966,000':  and  the  Senate 
B^ree  to  the  same 

The  committee  ol  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  miml>ered  3,  II, 
12.  28,  33,  40.  47.  62.  69.  70.  72,  76.  82.  84.  85. 
88.  89.  90.  91.  92.  93.  and  94. 

Jamie  L    Wkitten. 

Bill  D  Binii.isoN. 

Bob  Traxler. 

Bn.L  Alexander. 

MATTHrw  F    McHucH. 

WU.LIAM  H    Natcher. 

Jack  Hichtower. 

Tom  Steed. 

Mark  Andrews. 

J.  K    Robinson. 

John  T   Myers. 

Silvio  O  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Tom  Eacleton. 

John  C  Stennis. 

William  Proxmire. 

Robert  C.  Byrd 

Birch  Bayh. 

Lawton  Chiles. 

Quentin  N   Bcrdick 

Jim  Sasser, 

Warren  O   Macnuson. 

Henry  Bcllmon. 

Milton  R  Yoijnc. 

James  A.  McCiure 

Harrison  H  Schmitt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
mittee or  CONrtRENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R  7591 1  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Rural  De- 
velopment and  Related  Agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 
DEPARTMENTAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No  1  :  Earmarks  «3.493,800 
for  Budget.  Planning  and  Evaluation  and 
Public  Participation  Instead  of  (3.457,800  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,693,800  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  2  Earmarks  $9,256,200  for 
Operations  and  Finance.  Personnel,  Equal 
Opportunity.  Safety  and  Health  Manage- 
ment. Management  Analysis  and  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,292,200  as 
proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "for  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Monitoring.  $200,000.  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Economics  and  Statistics 
Service." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  House  bli;  ;  •  [.  ...■<!  •.  cii.Tiiark  this 
activity  under  Dej..!."  i:.c:,'u.  .■^ditunlst ration 
and  the  Senate  ainendiiieiit  proposed  fund- 
ing It  directly  under  ihe  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service 

GOVERNMENTAL    AND    PUBLIC    AlfAIK.s 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $8,861,000 
for  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,063,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House 

firruE  or  the  inspectiir  general 

Amendment  No  5:  Appropriates  $28,052,- 
000  for  the  OtBce  of  the  Inspector  General  In- 
stead of  $27,752,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $28,127,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  This  provides  full  funding  of  the 
presently  authorized  935  permanent  full- 
time  positions  The  conferees  direct  the  De- 
partment's attention  to  section  612  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  that  funds  provided  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  that  pur- 
pose only 

FEDERAL   GRAIN   INSPECTION   SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No  6;  Appropriates  $24,457.- 
000  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
mslead  of  $22,457,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $24,957,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

SCIENCE    AND    EDUCATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Agricultural  Research 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $414,367.- 
000  for  Agricultural  Research  Instead  of 
$396,234,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$419,394,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
following  table  reflects  the  funding  levels 
for  the  Individual  Items  In  the  conference 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees; 


Conltrwice 


BiJic  sincultufil  reie»rth J155.0I6.000  5158,016.000 

Gujyule 665.000       

Human  nutrition  lequiremtirti... 34,457,000  33.457,000 

Factors  aHectini  loo<)  choice  and  cOflMmtr  prtf- 

erencei 1.000.000  200.000 

Peaipathology                                 20.000 

Kearn«»sville(Ph»ie  III) (West  Virimia) 1.000.000 

Beckley  soil  laboutory  <*esl  Virginia) 750.000 

Atiican  swine  lever 262,000 

Grasshopper lunjus       .          115,000 

Mount  St  Helens— high  pnofity  research.. 2.000.000 

Plant  Science  Lab  (Slillwat»«,  Olito.) 1.000,000 

Energy  retrofit  odacililies 2,000,000  3.000,000 

Tobacco  production     1.O4S.0O0 

Bee  diseases            406  000  335,000 

Beel  forage  crop  study 2.000,000 

Wool  and  mofuif 1.224,000  875.000 


SI56.S16.000 

500,000 

34,  457.  000 

200.000 

20.000 

500.000 

375.000 

262.000 

115,000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

2.500.000 

1.048.000 

406,000 

1,000,000 

1.075.000 


How* 


Senatt 


Conttrtnct 


Sweet  potato  qosltty 5220.000 

Aquacullure 100.000 

Tobacco  insects 797,000 

Byssinosis  (cotton  dust) 750,000 

Yellow  Wilt  (sugarbeel  disease) 25,000 

Pickles 30,000 

Consumer  nutrition  centtf.. 7,084.000 

Program  evaluation ,. 4,  495,000 

Plum  Island  

Beckley  Ub  (West  Virginia)     

Dairy  forage  research  (Wisconsin) 1,150,000 

Asparagus  *phid 

Tropical  subtropical 2,665.000 

All  other 183.102.000 

Total,  agricultural  research 396. 234. 000 

Special  fund 2,000,000 


1118,000  1220.000 

100,000 

615,000  797,000 

1. 200, 000  975. 000 

25.000 

30,000 

6,  084,  000  6,  584,  000 

7,495.000  5  49'),  000 

10,100.000  10,100.000 

2,500.000  1.000,000 

2,000,000  2.000.000 

150.000  100,000 

3.000.000  2.865.000 

183.102.000  183.102.000 

419.394.000  414,367,000 

2, 000, 000  2, 000, 000 


The  conferees  have  agreed  that  none  of  the 
funds  for  construction  at  Plum  Island  shall 
be  obligated  by  the  Department  to  proceed 
with  any  major  work  until: 

( 1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
action  to  revise  SEA  contracting  manage- 
ment procedures,  to  identify  grossly  negli- 
gent or  malfeasant  Federal  employees,  and 
to  Institute  severe  disciplinary  measures: 

(2)  The  Secretary  submits  In  writing  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  the  specific  de- 
tails of  his  actions  to  discipline  Federal  em- 
ployees and  restructure  SEA  contracting 
management,  and 

(3)  An  appropriate  legal  strategy  Is  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, for  dealing  with  the  surety  bonding 
company. 

The  conferees  will  also  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  review  all  guayule  research  con- 
ducted over  the  past  40  years  and  report  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  In  connec- 
lon  with  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  request. 
Amendment  No  8:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  funds  can  be  used 
to  provide  tliianclai   as.-^lstiinrf   t'i  or^;anlzers 


of  International  conferences  If  such  confer- 
ences are  In  support  of  agency  programs  The 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  they  will  re- 
consider this  language  In  connection  with 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion bin. 

Amendments  No.  9  and  10:  Provide  an  ex- 
ception to  the  limitation  on  construction  for 
headhouses  connecting  greenhouses  and 
limit  such  construction  to  $500,000  The 
House  bin  exempted  headhouses  connecting 
greenhouses  and  the  Senate  amendment  lim- 
ited both  headhouses  and  greenhouses  to 
$500,000. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  th"  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  exempts  several  construction  proj- 
ects from  the  limitation  on  construction. 

Amendment  No  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
iided    further.   That    $12,100,000   of    the    ap- 


propriation provided  herein  for  construction 
of  facilities  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Cooperative  research 

Amendment  No  13:  Earmarks  $128,615,- 
000  for  Hatch  Act  payments  Instead  of  $125,- 
115,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $132,- 
1 15,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  14:  Earmarks  $10,774,000 
for  grants  for  c<x)perative  forestry  research 
instead  of  $10,424,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,124,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  15:  Earmarks  $19,270,000 
for  payments  to  the  1890  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges including  Tuskegee  Institute  for  re- 
search Instead  of  $18,543,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  16:  Earmarks  $17,076,000 
for  special  research  grants  Instead  of  $18,- 
848,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,- 
076,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  fol- 
lowing table  reflects  the  conference  agree- 
ment  for  special   researcli  ^rrants: 
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3161" 


Senat* 


(inference 


tTcf  P— Soil  nrosion  in  NW 

Pest  ma  atement     - 

Bluebe'.ies  (Michigan) 

i^enel'C  vuln«i»bilitv   

Bean  and  beet     .     .  - — 

Animal  health     .     

Dairy  photopeiiod     ---- 

Mushroom  byproduct  utiliration  retMroi. 
Soil  and  water  research  (Alaska) — 


1450,000 
2,000.000 


}950.000 

1.000.000 

1W,000 


1600.000 
1.500.000 
100,000 


House 


Senate 


Contoraan 


Bean  flour - 

High  priority  agricultural  rnea-di. 
Aquae  utture 


300  000 '  Antideiertilication 


75.000 

5.050.000 
35.000 


38,000 
290.000 


75,000 

5,050,000 

35.000 

38.000 

290,000 


Peach  tiee  short  life ... 

Mount  St  Helen's  research... 


1103. 000 

1103  000 

2  500,  000  .. 

500  000 

500.000 

1.000.000  . 

'  s?oo,66o 

1,700.000 

1.000.000 
100.000 

850.000 

Amendment  No  17:  Earmarks  $16,000,000 
for  competitive  research  grants  Instead  of 
$26.00O.0<10  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  18:  Earmarks  $6  500.000 
for  anlma!  health  and  disease  proprams 
auU-.orlzed  bv  section  1433  of  Public  Law 
95-113  instead  of  $7,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No  19:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guugc  piovldlng  $5  000.000  for  animal  health 
mid  disease  programs  authorized  by  section 
I •134  of  Public  Law  95-113. 

The  conferees  agree  that  these  funds  can 
be  deleted  because  of  the  $5,050,000  provided 
for  similar  types  of  grants  under  the  special 
research  grants  program 

Amcidment  No  20:  Appropriates  a  total 
of  $20  3,R97.OOO  for  Cooperative  Research 
instea-d  of  $175,592,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $214514.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Serat*- 

Extension  activities 

Amendment  No  21:  Earmarks  $206,448,000 
for  pavments  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
Instead'  of   $199896,000   as   proposed   by   the 


Hoiisf   and   $211,000,000   as   proposed   by   the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  22:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  earmarks  $3.00C.0O0  for  the 
urban  gardening  program 

Amendment  No  23  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  earmarks  .?  1020  000  for  the 
larm  safety  program 

Amendment  No  24:  Deletes  House  lan- 
f-ua>'e  ear:^ark!np  $1,300,000  for  payments 
for  the  nr'ii-po:nt  source  pollution  proRram. 

Amendment  No  25-  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  earmarked 
$5,000,000  for  the  Renewable  Resotirces 
Extension  Act  of  19"8 

Amendment  No  26  EarmarkF  $11,250  000 
tor  the  1890  Land-Grant  CoUepps  Including 
Tuskegee  Institute  Instead  of  $;0898.00n  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $11600.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  27:  Appropriates  a  total 
of  8297,685.000  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  instead  of  $293,081,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  H  .use  and  $304,567,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No  28  Reported  m  technlc&i 
aii>agreement  The  managers  o'.  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m   the  ameiidmtnt  of  the  Senate 

The  conferees  agree  to  language  propose<l 
bv  the  Senate  which  provides  that  '  h;^:her 
education"  is  a  resp^:.ns:i3i!r  :••  cf  f-vdera. 
.Administration  and  Coord:n&-;on  m  oraer  ic 
coordinate  the  Baiikheawi-Jcnes  program 

Amendment         No  29  Appropriates 

$5,948,000  for  Federal  Admmistratton  and 
Coordination  as  proposed  bv  the  House 
instead  of  $6,361  nov  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

AMMAL    AND    PLANT     HKAITH     -.NSPECTION 
SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  30:  Appropnritef 
$259,255,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Irspection 
Service  ini^tead  ot  $250,138,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $262.486000  as  proposed 
by  the  Sena'e 

The    conference    acreement    includes    the 
following  program  amounts: 


House 


(inference 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Pio-coirttm.  -.- »fH|S2 

'>olli«e«vil \^7}SS^ 

Citrus  biKklly     .. 1.702.000 

Grassl.opper.  Mormoo  crickrt  and  pcadator  con- 

Uol                      ..-— 1,723,000 

Imported  l.-e  ant „. ?•  JOO.  COO 

Japanese  beetle..- - 162.000 


J3, 572, 000 

886,000 

2,  002.  000 

1.  223,  000 

5,  500.  COO 

112,000 


13,422,000 
1, 686.  OOC 

1, 852.  OOC 

1,723  000 

6,  000,  OOC 

162,000 


Mediterranean  trjif  fly 17.986,000  58,257.000  5«  ?"  JM 

Mexican  Iruit  fly - _ 1.452,000  2,252.000  LJ"-"* 

Wultiflora  rose  ....  200.  OOt  200,000 

Pink boii«orm. ::;;;::::::::;::;::::::-:-:-  3.3S6,ooo  3091.00c.  jmiwo 

West  Ind.an  sugarcane  root  bowr 150.000  300.000  Z»  «J 

Animal  welfare      _ 4.269.000  <355.000  'I^Si? 

Brucellosis  eradication 77.879.000  85.038.000  «  J^  "J^ 

Poultry  diseases -—  999.000  687.000  999.000 


The  conferees  also  agreed  on  the  reduction 
of  $2,059,000  related  to  the  hiring  freeze  as 
proposed  by  the  House 

APHIS  currently  employs  uniform  nation 
wide  standards  for  rangelaiid  grasshopper 
control,  including  minimum  acreage  block 
rcqulremenr,s  Irrespective  of  local  topogra- 
phy, cropping'  conditions,  and  land  tenure 
While  such  standards  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  effective  administration  of  this 
cooperative  program,  some  flexibility  Is 
needed  to  meet  compelling  and  unique  local 
situations  The  conferees  wll!  expect  APHIS 
'o  review  Its  standards  and  to  consider  ap- 
propriate revisions  to  meet  this  problem 

In  addition  to  the  regular  project  state- 
ment, the  conferees  will  expect  APHIS  to 
provide,  as  a  supplement  to  the  explanatory 
notes,  a  separate  breakdown  of  costs  for  pro- 
gram management,  administrative  overhead 
and  other  distributed  costs. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  tne  Senate  which  would  have  trans- 
ferred 1 17.526,000  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  activities  relating  to  animal 
damage  control. 

The  conferees  have  taken  notice  of  the  »>c- 
cesslve  losses  being  sustained  by  the  domest  ic 
livestock  industries  as  a  result  of  predator.'- 
and  are  concerned  that  the  policies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  In  carrying  oat 
their  mandate  to  control  such  predatlon,  ma. 
oe  Inadequate. 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  Secretaries 
01  Aprlculture  and  Interior  to  cooperatively 
determine  liow  svich  predatlon  can  best  be 
reduced  and  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 


transferring  some  or  all  of  those  functions 
of  the  Animal  Damage  Control  Program  con- 
cerning livestock  predatlon  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides, under  .Amendment  No  :^0  that  up  to 
$500,000  ma\  i>e  made  available  in  this  re- 
gard 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Amendment  No  32:  Appropriate;:  $6,986- 
000  for  buildings  and  facUlMes  of  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3  186.000  as 
proposed  bv  the  House 

Amendment  No  33  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.'ie  'aUI  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  for  construction  of  a  sterile  fly 
rearing   fac'.l:ty   at   a  cost   of  $3,800,000 

The  con:erees  have  been  advised  that  a 
tentative  agreement  h.is  been  reac^.ed  M.ccjt- 
poratmg  the  fjllo-^-in^-  provisions 

(I)  The  State  o'  Hawan  will  donate  3  "o  "^ 
a'-res  o'  land  needed  for  a  .^terile  fly  faciii'v 

i2i  The  State  cf  California  will  donate  to 
.APHLS  $,500. '>00  toward  construction  of  the 
facility 

i3l  The  Fraera!  .'Over::rreni  will  provide 
:he  additional  $,1,800  000  currently  estimated 
to  be  needed  for  a  $4  300  000  con,':trurtio:. 
project 

i4i  .APHIS  will  be  responsible  for  ope.-at- 
ing  the  facility  on  a  sfandbv  basis,  and 

(5)  At  such  times  aj;  production  of  sterile 
insects  is  begun  APHIS  will  be  responsible 
for  60  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  produc- 


tion. Nonfederal  cooperators.  including  States 
and  or  industry  shall  furnish  the  remaining 
50  percent    of   the   costs  of   production. 

The  conferees  have  included  the  neces- 
sary $3.800. 0<Xi  In  construction  ftmds  subject 
to  the  condition  that  these  funds  will  not  be 
obligated  until  a  signed  cofjpe-ative  agree- 
ment that  Incorporates  the  five  provisions 
outlined  above  has  been  entered  into  and 
supplied  to  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees on  Appropriations 

FOOD     SAf-TTV     AND    QV  ^LYTY     SERVICE 

Amendment  No  34  Appropriates  $293  - 
318.000  for  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Serv- 
ice Instead  of  $292,818,000  a»  proposed  by  tne 
House  and  $293.81800C  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  aereement  includes  sufB- 
clent  funds  to  maintain  meat  and  pcultrv 
lixspectlon  grants  i:.  amcuntf  at  least  a* 
^reat  as  the  current  level,  anc  tl.e  conferee^ 
will  expect  that  this  level  not  be  reduced 

ECtJNOMlCS.  STATISTICS  AND  COOPEEATTVES 

sERvacx 

Amendments  No  rvS  and  36  Delete  the 
,vord  Cooperatives  ■  from  the  title  of  the 
.^-ency  as  'proposed  by  the  Senate  In  line 
vnth   a  recent   reorganizatlonal   change 

Amend.aient  Nf'  37  Deletes  language  re- 
fe-r;n«:  to  researcn  relating  tc  economic  and 
:narketing  aspects  of  farmer  cooperatives  as 
propo.sed  by  the  Senate  since  such  responsi- 
bility IS  transferred  to  the  new  Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives  Service 

Amendmen'  No  38  Appropriates  $90,203.- 
OOO  for  the  Ecoiiomlc^s  and  Statistics  Serv- 
ice instead  of  $94,803  000  as  proposed  by  the 
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House  and  $89.953 .000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Within  this  total  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  »2. 755  000  tor  the  study  of  the 
straciure  and  well-being  of  the  farm  sector 
instead  of  92.555.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •2.980.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Kor  research  on  world  demand  the  con- 
lerees  hi>ve  agreed  to  11.370.000  a.s  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,570,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  lo'al  of  J275.000  for  aquaculture 
research  as  proposjcd  by  the  House  and  a  re- 
duction of  $100,000  in  travel  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  conferees  have  also  agreed 
to  decrease  the  appropriation  by  $4,500,000 
to  reflect  the  transfer  to  the  new  Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives  Service  agency 

AGRICULTURAL    COOPERATIVES    SERVICE 

Amendment  No  39:  Appropriates  $4,500.- 
000  for  the  Agricultural  Cooperatives  Serv- 
ice and  Includes  Senate  bill  language  funding 
this  agency  as  a  separate  appropriation  ac- 
count The  Senate  amendment  proposed  an 
appropriation  of  $4,700,000.  however,  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  an  appropriation  of 
$4,500  000,  the  same  amount  as  deleted  from 
the  appropriation  for  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service. 

<ORICtIt.TURAL      MARKETING     SERVICE 

M.irke'lng  services 
Within  the  funds  provided  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  the  conferees  will 
expect  the  Department  to  maintain  market 
news  efforts  and  other  AMS  services  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  the  conferees  direct  AMS  to 
take  no  action  to  close  or  reduce  market 
news  offlces  and  services  In  fiscal  year  1981 
Tran.sportation   Office 

Amendment  No  40:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  »he  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ajid 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TRANSPORTAriON  OFFICE 

For  neccsstiry  expenses  to  carry  on  services 
related  to  agricultural  transportation  pro- 
grams as  authorized  by  law:  including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706ia)  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  O  S  C.  2225)  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employment  under 
5  use.  3109,  $2,000,000:  Provided  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  pursuant  to 
law  (7  use  22.',0)  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  Improvements,  but, 
unless  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  alter- 
ing any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cur- 
rent replacement  value  of  the  building 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$2,000,000  for  the  Transportation  office  In- 
stead of  $1,699,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  amendment  proposed  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,677,000  for  a  separate  Office  of 
Transportation, 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  a  total 
of  $250,000  for  the  placement  of  one  USDA 
transportation  specialist  In  each  of  the  nine 
regional  Department  of  Transportation  field 
offlces  as  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Deregu- 
Jation  Act  The  Senate  ameiicluioni  proposed 
a  total  of  $487,00t)  for  this  purpose  and  the 
House  bin  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No  41:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  for  a  separate  Office  of 
Transportation. 

Farm  Income  Stabilization 

AORKIJI  TURAl,  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Uulry  and  beekeeper  Indemnity  programs 
Amendment   No    42:    Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage   limiting    payments    under    the    bee- 
keeper indemnity  program  to  $20,000  per  par- 
ticipant. The  conferees  have  agreed  that  this 


limitation  Is  not  necessary  be.ause  ut  the  ex- 
perimental program  requlreJ  by  the  House 
bin  since  the  experimental  program  will  not 
result  in  claims  of  over  $2u.OuO  i  he  conferees 
have  agreed  that  the  registration  date  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House  bill  s^iould  be  a  date 
specined  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service 

FEUtBAL   taOP    INSURANCE   CORPORATION 

Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses 
Amendments  No  43  and  14.  Appropriates 
$JU. 558.000  for  the  admltii&tratlve  and  up- 
eraiing  expenses  of  the  Federal  Crop  insur- 
iuice  Corporation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Insieaa  ol  an  appropriation  ol  $11  19S.00J 
and  a  transfer  from  the  FCIC  Fund  of  $18.- 
363.000  totaling  $29,558,000.  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

ihe  conference  agreement  reflects  tht  new 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
of  1980.  enacted  subsequent  to  House  action 
on  this  bin.  wnich  deleted  the  authority  for 
.such  transfers  from  the  FCIC  Fund.  The 
Corporations  budget  amendment  lor  addi- 
tional capital  stork  and  operut:ng  funds  was 
passed  over  without  prejudice  The  conferees 
agreed  to  consider  the  supplemental  request 
at  a  later  date,  and  will  expect  the  Corpora- 
tion to  begin  implementation  of  the  new 
authorization  in  anticipation  of  additional 
funding 

TIILE  I  -  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Rural  Oe.F:.opMENT  A.ssiIstance 

FARMER  i    HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

Amendment  No  45:  Provides  $4,075  600.000 
for  insured  loans  under  the  Rtiral  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  Instead  of  $t,  125.600.000  as 
proposed  by  tl.e  House  and  $1.025  600,000  as 
pro  ,osed  bv  the  Senate 

in  arriving  at  thi.s  agreement,  the  con- 
ferees have  eiirniarlel  $915,000,000  for  rural 
rental  housing  loans  i section  f  15)  Instead  of 
$965,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
»865.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  46:  Earmarks  $3,195,600.- 
i.Ofi  for  subsidized  Interest  loans  to  low-in- 
ome  borrowers  Instead  of  $3,245,600,000  as 
propo>ed  by  the  House  and  $3,145,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  47  Reported  in  technical 
(.1  .;i>;reemen'  The  m.inaKers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otier  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
.inu  ndment  as  follows- 

In  lieu  of  the  mailer  Inserted  hy  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "  Pto- 
rtded.  That  unsubsldlzed  Interest  guaranteed 
loans  of  not  to  exceed  $25  000.000  shall  be  in 
addition  to  these  amounts." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
$2j.000.u(K)  in  unsubsidi/ed  Interest  guaran- 
teed loans  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  .\mendment  No  45  instead  of 
$100,000,000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate 

Amendment  No  48:  Provides  'hat  during 
liocal  year  1981.  not  more  than  17.655  units 
may  be  agisted  under  rural  rental  assist- 
ance agreements  Instead  of  17,230  units  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  18.080  units  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  49  Limits  the  total  obli- 
gations ln?urred  over  the  life  of  the  rental 
a^slstanoe  agreements  to  $403.00<VOOO  instead 
of  .$3113  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$413,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 

Amendments  No,  50  and  51 :  Provide  $920,- 
000.000  for  farm  ownership  loans  Instead  of 
$870,000,000  as  proposed  by  the   House  and 
$970,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Rural  Development  Insurance  F\tnd 

Amendment  No  52  Provides  $750,000,000 
for   insured    water   and   sewer    facility   loans 


instead  ol  $700,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $900,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
benate 

The  conferees  have  agreed  that  not  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  and 
,oans  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing sysiems  with  special  emphasu  on  area 
co.era>!e, 

1'he  conferees  also  wish  to  encourage  water 
systems  and  electric  systems  to  coordinate 
and  coiUkoUdate  where  practical  to  achieve 
ijetter  service 

Amendment  No  S3:  Provides  $741,000,000 
for  guaranteed  industrial  development  loana 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  t741,- 
000,000  for  guaranteed  loans  and  $10,000,000 
(or  direct  lotkxxa  as  proposed  by  '.he  House. 

Amendment    No     64      Provides    $260,000.- 
000  for  community  facility  loans  instead  of 
$240,000,000   as  proposed   by   the   House  and 
$300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Rural  development  grant.s 

Amendment  No  55:  Appropriates  $5,000.- 
000  or  rural  development  grants  inttead  of 
$10,000,000  86  proposed  by  the  House  Tae 
Senate  amendment  deleted  funds  for  rural 
development  grants. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  56  .\pproprlates  $244.- 
JB4,000  lor  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Karme.s  Home  Administration  w.  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $239,684,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

In  restoring  $5,300,000,  the  conferees  di- 
rect that  this  amount  lie  used  only  for  thf 
current  data  processing  operations  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Included  in 
this  would  be  funds  for  the  Management 
Improvement  Requests/Program  Change 
Flequests  affecting  the  curren*  systems. 
None  of  these  funds  provided  are  to  be  used 
for  the  Unilled  Management  Informa'-lon 
System  or  a  successor  to  it  until  a  plan  for 
Its  development  Is  approved  bv  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Refinancing  or  moratorium  on  loan  repay- 
ments may   be  necessarv' 

Evidence  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees  points  up  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  business, 
manufacturing,  retailing  or  agriculture  face 
the  imminent  threat  of  bankruptcy  or  liqui- 
dation because  of  high  costs  and/ or  poor 
crops  Four  short  crop  years  coupled  with 
splraling  Increases  in  costs  have  left  many 
farmers  and  businesses  short  of  cash.  Yet. 
in  many  cases  though,  the  busintssm.m  or 
the  farmer  has  assets  far  in  excess  of  his 
outstanding  Indebtedness.  If  these  business 
interests  are  forced  into  bankruptcy  i.t  tHis 
time  or  forced  to  liquidate  their  assets  to 
prevent  bankruptcy,  it  would  Jeopardize  the 
national  economy.  Certainly,  it  would 
spread. 

The  news  media  regularly  reports  such  sit- 
uations facing  major  corporations.  Small 
businesses  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  many  farm- 
ers, face  the  same  situation.  Both  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  existing  authori- 
ty and  we  are  providing  funds  to  help  meet 
this  problem  Section  1981  of  title  VII  of  the 
United  States  Code  sets  forth  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultures  authority  in  this  area  It 
provides  a  means  of  reflnancing.  stretching 
out  the  repayment  date,  and  perhaps  post- 
poning a  year's  payments  and  Interest,  when 
the  facts  Justify  such  action. 

TTie  Small  Business  Administration  also 
has  the  authority  to  temporarily  defer  or 
extend  the  maturity  date  of  loan  repayments 
where  the  circumstances  warrant  Sections 
636  (b)  and  (C).  (1)  and  (2)  of  title  XV  of 
the  United  States  Code  set  forth  SBA's  au- 
thority. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  will  expect  both 
the   Farmers  Home   Administration  and  the 
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Small  Business  Administration  to  provide 
pro;^»dures  for  meeting  these  problems,  in- 
c'.uding  reflranclng.  deferral  of  interest  pay- 
ments and  even  a  moratorium  of  repavment. 
in  those  individual  cases  v^hcre  necessary 
and  warranted  to  avoid  bankruptcy  or  forced 
sale  of  assets. 

The  e.'onomic  recovery  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends on  keeiing  people  producing — not 
forcing  them  into  bankruptcy. 

In  connection  with  this  problem,  the  con- 
ferees will  fJso  expect  the  Department  to 
ex-)eil»iously  implement  Sec  324(C)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act 

.Amendment  No.  57:  Deletes  iroise  lan- 
•URi^e  providing  for  one  additional  deputy 
Blralnlstrafor  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration wlh  a  bacKpround  in  n-odem  larrn- 
ln3  and  agricultural  financing.  The  conferees 
hav?  agreed  that  this  provision  Is  no  longer 
necessary. 

RCa\L   ELECTRIFl'-ATlON    ADMINISTRATION 

RV.T.L    ELEC^Sm-^ATI-N    AKT    TELrPHONE 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Loan  aulhoiliifatlons 

Amendment  No.  68:  Deletes  House  lan- 
gi:are  which  p!t.?Pd  a  floor  and  a  celling  on 
guar.'inteeJ  loans. 

The  conferees  expect  the  practice  of  in- 
forming them  of  pending  loan  approvals  to 
continue  Furthermore,  the  conferees  will  ex- 
pect such  notifications  to  include  a  cumula- 
tive to'al  of  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

Conservation 
soil  cx3nservation  service 
Conservation  operations 
;»mrndnient    No.    59:    Appropriates   $293.- 

001 .000  for  conservation  operations  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Instead  of  S283  - 
00I.C03  ns  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  and 
t3C0.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Watershed  plannlni; 
Amendment  No   60:  Appropriates  $10,000.- 
000  for  watershed  planning  instead  of  $10- 

660.001  a3  proposed  by  the  House  and 
*6.660.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Within 
the  fti.-.ds  available  th»  conferees  will  expect 
the  Dspartr.-.eat  to  Initiate  no  less  than  25 
new  p!.;nniug  starts,  the  same  level  as  prior 
years. 

Wa.ershei  end  8ood  preventltMi  operations 
Amindanent  Ko.  CI:  Approprla-es  $192- 
524.000  for  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
oper£t!ons  Instead  of  $167,524,000  as  pro- 
posed hy  ihc  House  and  $205,651,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Within  this  total  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  a  total  of  $159- 
0^4  000  for  PL  566  protects  instead  of 
$13'^. 024. 000  f.s  propcsed  by  the  House  and 
H''8.1'>2  0'^n  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  wish  to  call  attentUin  to 
the  ne?'!  for  the  Piney  Creek-Soak  Creek 
West  Virgin!-!.  Mo7inr;o  Creek.  Missouri,  and 
S'ewa:-;  Cr>:ek,  Kentucl-y  watershed  proj- 
?:?'s  T"ne=e  an.-i  many  similar  projecfs  across 
ih?  country  are  urgrently  needed.  Once  such 
prj'ec;;s  are  ."iiithor'zcd.  cons'rxi'-tlon  should 
start  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Amendii.ent  No  62:  Reported  in  "echnlca! 
dlsa'.'rer'ment.  The  managers  on  list  part  of 
the  House  «i;i  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amen-Jmenl  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  The  conferpnce  a  rec'- 
ment  pro. ides  a  total  of  $_'3  .500  000  for  the 
PL  534  program  Instead  of  $18  500  000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1748^.000  f  = 
propo-ed  bv  the  Senate  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  wnl  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
imcndment  of  the  Senate. 

Res-iurcc  conservation  and  development 
Ams-ndment  No   63:  Provides  that  $3'>0  000 
sha:i  be  available  for  the  a-nhortaatioa  of  4 
new  RCiD  areas  lii'-.tead  of  6  new  areas  at  a 
cost  of  $390,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


__  Great  Plains  con.servatioii  pro^rram 
Amendment  No  64:  Appropriates  $20  000- 
000  for  the  Great  Plains  ContervatKin  Pro- 
gram instead  of  $:9?87,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $20,122,000  a.s  proposed  by  ty.c 
Senate 

ACRICULTUr.AL  sTABII.IZATH  N  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

A|.'rlcultural  conservation  progran. 

Amendmeiit  No.  65;   Pro-.-ldes  that  funds 
shall    be    aval. able    for    "approved    farming. 
practices  as  authorized  by  the  Soli  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  AiloLment  Act    as  amend- 
ed."   The    Hous?    bill    provided    that    tunds 
would    be    av^ilaole    lor    "approved    iarrmr:^ 
practices"   and   the   Senate   amendmen'.   had 
provided  that   'iindt.   xouid   be  a-. ajlabie   .'or 
"enduring   coiiiervut:;::.    ^r.d    en .  ;--cnmeutal 
enhancemei.t  meabure.-  and  praciices." 
Forestry  incentives  prugran. 
Amendment  No.  C6:  Appropriates  t'.2  500  - 
000  for  the  forestry  incenti.e-  prot-ram   i:;- 
Etead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  tnt  Senate 
T.TLE    m— DOMESTIC    POOD  PROGRAMS 
FOOL    AND    NtrmrrioN    se?..iil 
_         Child  nutntlcn  projra.ns 

Amendments  No.  67  and  68:  Appropriates 
$1.759  123.00.  for  a  program  leve'.  o:  $3,638- 
/76.0C0.  for  the  Chiid  Natritlon  Proarrani5  ac 
proposed  by  the  Hou^e  instead  of  a  -•■eauction 
of  $364,000,000  a-s  proposed  by  the  Senate 
■ITiis  :tem  was  considered  In  con.'anction 
wdth  the  agreement   on  Amendment  No    70 

Amendment  No  69  Reported  in  techt:ical 
d:'a..:re3merit.  The  manat;e.-s  c::  the  part  ot 
the  Houie  will  ofler  a  motio:;  to  receae  and 
conciir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen:ite 
vs'hich  makes  a  technical  adjustment  c^jiieis- 
t*nt  with  legislation  enacted  subsequent  to 
passage  of  the  bill  In  the  Hcu.se  The  lan- 
gua:te  maintains  the  exi.-img  Janaary  I  cut- 
off for  filing  of  eligible  re.nxburseajent 
clalr.is 

Amendment  No  70  Reported  In  te<:hnira: 
di5«preement.  The  manaj;ers  on  the  pan  pf 
the  Hou^e  will  oKer  a  motion  to  recede  i^nd 
concur  In  the  anienament  of  the  Senate 
with  vn  amendment  a.s  follow? 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ;he  fo'.K.wing:  ":  Pro- 
I'lded  lurth'-T.  Tliat  $285,000,000  of  the 
amo'int  appropriated  herein  shall  be  held 
in  resprve  uiitU  the  Omi.ibLis  Re -.:jit.:il:at:on 
Act  of  I'JSO  IS  eia.-red  or  'he  96th  Conires,- 
adjoums  s^ne  die  Provided  fuTthcr  That 
upon  enactjnent  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation .^ct  c;  1930.  which  require?  red-:,-tion> 
in  Chiid  Nu'riricn  Program  ieveis,  $285- 
000  000  of  "he  amount  herein  appropriated 
Ehai!  be  here'oy  resrinded  and  the  program 
level  shall  be  reduced  by  a  similar  amount: 
Proiiced  further.  That,  ol  the  fund?  pro- 
vided herein  'or  the  school  lunch  program. 
there  ^hall  be  available  $1.97,5  000  with  Vkhich 
the  secretary  shali  conduct  a  :5-year  nl'.ot 
pro  ect  study  in  60  school  districts  of  ail  cash 
asbi'^tauce  and  all  commoduy  lel'er  of  credit 
a^sl^'IAnce  in  ileu  of  commodities  for  the 
school  Innch  prcgT-ams  operated  in  such 
districts". 

The  conference  agreement  modifies  Sen- 
ate langaa^re  to  dirfci  a  three-year  $1  975.000 
pilot  study  in  60  school  districts  of  all  cash 
a.sf!btance  and  ah  commodity  letter  of  credit 
astistan.-e  in  lieu  of  commodities  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  utilizing  funds  made 
available  for  the  school   lunch  program. 

The  school  districts  shall  be  selected  by 
stratified  random  sample  to  represent  a  nB- 
tlonwlde  variety 

In  addition  to  the  60  selected  school  dis- 
tricts, the  eight  school  districts  that  partici- 
pated In  the  prior  cash-ln-lieu-of-commcxl- 
ities  pilot  program  shall  be  given  the  option 
to  participate  in  continued  cash-ln-Ueu  pilot 
projects  however,  the  data  received  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  projects  shall  be  segre- 


gated from  the  data  received  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  aforemen::oned  6v  prcject.'- 

The  Secretary  shall  report  the  reeaits  of 
the  pilot  projects  to  Congress  by  December 
15.  1984  and  any  school  district  participat- 
ing m  the  pilot  projects  shali  be  perm.itied 
to  continue  to  participate  during  the  1984- 
1985  s,:hool  year 

The  conterer.ce  agreement  also  include*  a 
provision  to  hold  S2a5.0O0,OiXi  In  reserve  un- 
til enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcil.atlon 
.^ct  of  1980  or  .'-.Tie  d.e  adjournment  of  the 
96th  Congress  and  further,  makes  a  rescis- 
sion of  .$285  000,1  (Or  pTecttve  onlv  upon  en- 
.ictment  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1980  which  reduces  the  funding  require- 
n-ents  of  the  chiid  nr.'rition  rrccrams 
through  changes  In  author-zec  elipibiiity  and 
formulas. 

Special  milk  proirran: 

Amendment  No.  71:  .Appropriates  $118.- 
800.000  tor  the  Special  M'lk  Prcram  as  pro- 
po.tfd  riy  the  Senate  in.stead  of  SiVeiOO.OOO 
a.'  proposed  ay  the  House 

Amendment  No  72  Reported  in  technli~al 
d^s  f-pement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  o3er  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides a  limitation  of  6  centj;  reimbursement 
per  half-pint  of  milk  served  f  children  not 
eligible  for  free  mll>:  This  Is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  included  m  the  Supplemental 
and  Re-cfslou  Act  of  1980  which  was  en- 
acted subsequent  to  House  passage  of  this 
bill 

Special   supplemenla.    trxya   programs      WICi 

A^T^ndmen-     No     73      Appropriates    $927- 
040.000   for   the   Special    Supplemental    Pood 
Programs  as  proposed  by  the  Senat*  instead 
of   $924,540,000   as  proposed    by   the   House 
F.x>d  stamp  pr  jfrarr. 

Amendment  Nl,  74  Deie'es  Hou"^  Isn- 
cua.'e  relating  to  colle<?e  studen's  who  re- 
ceive fcKxl  Stamps  and  are  claimed  as  tax  de- 
pendents by  nonellgibie  households  The  re- 
cently enacted  proirram  re- uthorizatlon  In- 
cludes mr  re  restrictive  provisions  pertainir.g 
to  college  students 

Ffiod   prijpram   admi.nistratton 
^mondmenl  No    7£     .'Vpp-o- nate=  $84  000.- 
00"'  for  food  procrrsm  administration  Instead 
rf  $32  000.000  as  p'ooosed  hv  the  House  and 
S8.5  977  000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  76  Reported  In  terhnlca'. 
di.-apreement  The  managers  on  the  part  o: 
the  House  wli!  oter  a  m-tlon  to  recede  a.nd 
concur  !r.  the  amendment  of  the  Se.nate 
wnii  h  prohibits  anv  state  from  turning  ba-i: 
ooeratlon  of  a  child  nutr'Mon  "urogram  to  the 
Federal  government  in  the  future 
TITLE  IV— INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
rjuncN   ACE' -C-TXTi.»-_   srsvi-E 

Amendmerus  No    77  and  78     Make  s  'eth- 
nical correction  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
orrr-E    of    international    coopeeaticn    ant 

DEVELOPMENT 

.Amen-'ment  No  79  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  added  "research"  to 
the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Intemaiionai 
Coooera'lon  and  Development 

Amendment  Nc  80  Aoprotirlates  $3,500  - 
000  for  the  Office  of  international  Coooera- 
tion  and  Deveio-ment  instead  of  $2  OOO.OOf 
as  proposed  bv  the  House  and  $6,832,000  at 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

TITLE    V— RELATED    AGENCIES 
Pood    and    Drcg    Administration 

SAl.J^HrFS     AND     EXPENSES 

.Amendment  No  81  Appropriates  $321  035- 
000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Food 
and  Dnig  Administration  instead  of  $319  - 
535  000  as  prcosed  by  the  House  and  $322- 
670.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

COMMODITT     FtrrTTRES    TRADING    COMMISSION 

Amendment  No  82:  Re-^ortert  In  te-hn"^l 
disagreement.  The  mapagers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  the  Commission  to  lease  ofllce 
space  on  a  multiple-year  basis. 

Amendment  No  83:  Appropriate  $17,966,000 
for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Instead  of  »16.366,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  »18.489.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

TITLE   VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  84.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  mana{;ers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  replaces  the  general  Unutatlon  on  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  with  .i  specific  limi- 
tation restricting  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal 

Amendment  No.  85.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  mi'liun  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  614  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  establishment 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  obligations  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total 
available  budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  the  obligations  constitute 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  'he  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
limited  spending  during  tne  last  two  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  appropriation  for  any  agency  under 
this  act 

The  conference  agreement  also  deletes  pro- 
vision inserted  by  the  Senate  which  would 
have  limited  spending  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  to  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  an  agency's  total  budget  author- 
ity or  no  mote  than  15  percent  during  any 
month  of  the  last  quarter  The  St-nate 
amendment  also  allowed  the  Director  of  the 
Offl?e  of  Management  and  Budget  to  waive 
the  preceding  requirements  The  Senate 
amendment  also  prohibited  departments  and 
agencies  from  obligating  or  expending  any 
contract  funds  In  the  last  two  months  of 
fiscal  year  1981  unless  the  solicitation  or 
notification  for  the  contract  Is  Issued  at 
least   60  days   before   It    Is   awarded 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  this  bill  should 
manage  the  funds  appropriated  '.n  the  most 
responsible  and  efficient  manner  The  con- 
fereos  intend  to  closely  monitor  the  spend- 
ing patterns  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  this  bin  and  expect  conformance  to 
the  niaxlmum  extent  possible  with  the  spirit 
of    the    above    provisions 

Amendment  No  86  Deletes  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  that  all 
unresolved  audl's  currently  pending  for  the 
departments  and  agencies  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  In  this  act  shall  be  re- 
solved not  later  than  September  30,  1981 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  language 
Is  unnecessary  because  of  a  similar  require- 
ment In  the  Supplementa!  and  Rescission 
Act  1980.  Public  Law  96  304  The  conferees 
expect  the  departments  and  agencies  In  this 
bill  to  fully  comply  with  the  requirements 
In  section  304  of  that  Act 

Amendment  No  87:  Deletes  general  pro- 
vision added  by  the  Senate  regarding  the 
collection  of  overdue  debts  owed  the  United 
States  Government  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that   this    language   Is   unnecessary   because 


ul  a  similar  requirement  in  the  Supplemental 
and  Rescission  Act,  1980.  Public  Law  96-304 
The  conferees  expect  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  this  bill  to  fully  comply  with  the 
requirements  In  section  305  of  that  Act 

Amendment  No.  88:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
coiiuur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Li  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sfc  616  lai  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  there- 
after, a  department  or  establishment — as 
cieflned  In  section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921 — shall  submit  annually 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  as  part  of  its  budget  justifica- 
tion, the  es'lmated  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested for  consulting  services;  the  appro- 
priation accounts  In  which  such  funds  are 
located  and  a  brief  description  of  the  need 
for  coasultlng  services,  including  a  list  of 
major  programs  that  require  consulting 
services. 

lb)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  department  or 
establishment,  or  comparable  official,  or  If 
there  Is  no  In.spector  General  or  comparable 
cffleial,  the  agency  head  or  the  agency  head  s 
designee,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  budget  justification,  an  evaluation 
of  the  agei.cy's  progress  to  Institute  effective 
management  controls  and  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  data  provided 
to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  System 
regarding  consultant  service  contractual  ar- 
rangements The  managers  on  the  part  of 
•he  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  th» 
Senate 

Amendment  No  89  Reported  in  technical 
disagreerngnt  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  changes  only  the  sec- 
tion number  from  (510  to  617 

The  Senate  amendment  would  preclude  any 
chance  of  the  sale  of  CBO's  being  used  as  a 
device  to  manipulate  total  Federal  outlay 
figures 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  Mo  90:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  changes  only  the  sec- 
tion number  from  620  to  618 

The  Senate  amendment  limits  overhead 
charges  on  cooperative  agreements  to  10  per- 
cent. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  9i  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  changes  only 
the  section  number  from  621  to  619 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  »10.800  000  from  the  Department 
or  Energy  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  blomass  and  alcohol  fuels  research  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  inter-agency  agree- 
ments 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  92  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  o' 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert   the  following: 


Sec.  620.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  producers 
to  remain  within  their  normal  crop  acreage 
to  be  eligible  for  price-support  loans,  target 
price  protection,  or  disaster  assistance  with 
regard  to  the  1981  programs  for  cotton, 
vhlieat,  feed  grains,  and  rice  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  i7 
use.  1281)  Provided.  Thai  any  increases  In 
acreage  in  1981  shall  not  be  used  In  determin- 
ing normal  crop  acreage  In  future  years 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  Senate 
Amendment  No.  92  with  an  amendment  In 
order  to  achieve  conference  agreement  on 
this  matter. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  salJ 
amendment,  insert  the  following 

Sec.  621  Departments  and  related  agen- 
cies receiving  appropriations  In  e.xcess  of  $50  - 
UOO.OOO  under  this  Act  shall,  within  30  days 
following  enactment,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  a  schedule  of  anticipated  outlays 
for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1980. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendmen*  of  the  Senate 

The  conlerence  agreement  deletes  Senate 
language  requiring  various  analyses  of  and 
reports  on  outlays 

.Amendment  No.  94:  Reported  ir.  technical 
dUagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
a.nendmeni.  Insert  the  following: 

Sei-  622  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  '.aw.  watershed  projects  under  Public 
Law  83-566  are  hereby  exempted  'roni  the 
requirements  of  Executive  Orders  12113  and 
12141 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  exempts  small 
watersheds  from  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Orders  12113  and  12141  for  review  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council 

Amendment  No.  95:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  eliminated  funds 
for   the  Office   of   Consumer   Affairs 

Amendment  No  96:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
gtiage  regarding  the  peanut  price  support 
program-s  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
peanut  price  stipport  loan  program  shal! 
continue  to  be  administered  In  the  same 
manner  and  through  the  three  existing 
marketing  associations  as  has  been  the  case 
for  the  past  several  years  Anv  change  In  the 
program  should  be  considered  In  connection 
with  the  1981  Farm  Bill 

CONFtRrNLE    TOTAL WITH    COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  lobllgatlonal)  au- 
thority [or  the  tiscal  year  1981  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1980  amount,  the 
1981  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1981  follotw: 
New   budget    (obllgationan 

authority,       fiscal       year 

1980 •20.036.864.006 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal)     aut'iorltv. 

fiscal  year  1981 22.  043.  626.  3» 

House  bill,  fiscal  vear  1981.  31.910.687,000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1981.  21.670.408.000 
Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year    1981- 21.696.661,000 


Conference  ai<reeiiiem  com- 
pared with 

NcA  budgel  .  ubUfjatioii- 
tt)  I  authority,  tisral 
year     1980 1 •!    659   806,994 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(Obllgatlonal  I  authori- 
ty,   fiscal    year    1981 ^46  965.  32y 

House      bill,      fiscal     year 

1981     -214,  026,  00(' 

.Senate     bin,     fiscal     year 

:981        -(-26.253,000 
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I  F.WP    OK  .ABSENCE 

By  unanini  )iis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  pranted  as  follow.^  to: 

Mr.  Rodin  1  tat  the  reque.si  of  Mr 
Wright  I.  for  today,  on  arrount  of  illnes."; 
in  the  family. 

Mr  Yates  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright  1 .  for  today,  on  account  of  illnes.s 


SPECI.-\L   ORUHIiS  GR.ANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  ssKxial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  PiKKiNs  for  60  minus's.  Wednes- 
day. !>■<  ember  3    1980 

Mr  MfuKiFV  for  I  hour  oi'.  Decem- 
ber 3 

Mr  Bill  AN-p   !(ir  !  I'.our  on  r>cpmber  3 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Solomon  < .  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   • 

Mr  Edwards  of  .Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
on  D«"(ember  3 

Mrs  Hecklff  {rr  ,S  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 2 

Mr,  Hammfrschmidt  for  10  minutes. 
today 

Mr,  .Mili.fr  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today 

Tlif  following  Members   '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr    MATsrp    to  revise  and  ex- 
t^end  their  remark,-  and  include  extrane- 
OU.S  material    • 
Mr    Nelson,   for  5  minutes.  t<xiay. 
Mr  .Anninzk),  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr    Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr  Hangel.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr   YoiNG  of  Missouri,  for  5  minutes, 
or.  December  3 


Mr  RosTENKOwsKi.  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  4. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 4. 

Mr  Blanchard,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 4 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  60  minutes, 
on  December  4 

Mr.  Wolpe,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 4 

Mr  Barnes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 4 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Ms  HoLTZMAN  to  extend  her  remarks 
ill  the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $1,768.50. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr,  Solomon  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr,  Kemp  In  six  instances, 

Mr  Corcoran 

Mr  Derv^inski. 

Mr,  HORTON. 

Mr  Findlev. 

Mr,  McKiNNEY, 

Mr  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Green 

Mr  Oilman  m  three  irLstances. 

Mr  Petri 

Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  RiTTER  in  two  instances 

Mr  Regula  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Hagedorn 

Mr,  SCHULZE. 

Mr  Porter. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  MATSuii  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  DixoN. 

Mr,  Ottinger, 

Mr  Wolff  m  three  instances. 

Mr  Roberts. 

.Mrs  Byron. 

Mr  Waxman 

Mr,  Mavrocles. 

Mr  Skelton 

Mr  Mineta. 

Mr  Mazzoli. 

Mr  Gaydos. 

Mr  Yatron. 

Mr  BARNES. 

Mr  NowAK 

Mr  Won  Pat 

Mr  Bedeli 

Mr  Frost  m  five  instances. 

.Mr,  BOLLiNc 

Mr  Rosenthal, 

Mr  Fisher 

Mr,  Studds. 

Mr  Solarz. 

Mr  Leland. 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  wa.s  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows, 

S  878  An  act  to  reform  the  laws  relatinp 
to  the  provi.sion  of  Federal  assistance  ;n  order 
to  provide  State  and  local  governments  with 
greater  flexibility  in  managing  programs  and 
projects  using  such  assistance  ai.d  thereby 
enable  such  governments  to  reduce  adminis- 


trative costs  and  emphasize  the  community 
priorities  for  which  such  assistance  u  pro- 
vided, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  the  Committee  on  Rules 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Comimttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  exammed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bilLs  of  the  Hoi.ise  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereui>on 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

HR  6889  An  act  entitled  the  Methane 
Transportation  Research  Deveiopmei.t  and 
Demonstration  .\cl  of  1980    ,  and 

HR  7724  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated a+-cnf;ef  for  the  fiscal  year  er.dmp  .Sep- 
tember 3c    1981     and  for  other  purposes 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  NEDZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hoase  .Admiinistration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  December  1.  1980. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R  39  An  act  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion and  coiLservation  of  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  including  the 
designation  of  units  of  the  national  park. 
i.ational  wildlife  refuge,  natlorial  forest  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  national 
wilderness  preser-.atlon  syste-ms  and  for 
other  purposes 

H  R  5496  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
HLsior-.c  Preservatio:.  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other   p.irposes,    and 

H  R  6S33  Aj:  act  to  amend  the  patent 
and  Tademark  laws 


.ADJOLTRNMENT 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 

at   7  o'clock   and   7  minutes  pm,'    the 

House       adjourned       until       tomorrow. 

Werire-sday  December  3.  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTI\'E    COMML*NICATIONS 
ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
comm.unications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

c72.f  A  ie'ter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  tra.ismit'ing  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U  S  readiness  of  the 
.Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Switzerland  Transmittal  No 
81  03  1  ,  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

5724  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Research  Development  and 
Logistlcsi,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
nf  the  commissary  shelf-stix-king  and  custo- 
dial services  func'ion  at  Maxwell  .Air  Force 
Base,  .Ala  pursuant  to  section  602  b  of 
PrMic  Ijiw  9&-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services 

5725  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  .Army  i  Installations,  Logistics  and 
F.nancia!  Management  >  transmitting  notice 
of  the  .Army's  intention  to  st-jdy  the  conver- 
sion from  in-hoiise  operation  to  commercial 
contract  of  various  functions  at  sundry  loca- 
tion;-    pursuant    to  section    502iai    of   F*ubllc 
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Law    a6  ^^2.    to    the   Committee   on    Atima 
Services 

5726  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  iransmllting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  3-293.  'To  desig- 
nate the  public  alley  abutting  lots  49.  53.  48. 
ajS.  832,  802.  810.  8.  811.  812.  813,  814.  Hlb. 
816.  817.  818.  819.  54.  821.  and  822  In  square 
1199,  bounded  by  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 
and  31st  Street  NW  .  as  Blues  Alley  (Ward 
3)"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-198.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

5737  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  ol  Columbia  Act  3  292.  To  order 
the  closing  oi  a  public  alley  abutting  lots  12 
and  13  In  square  1370.  bounded  by  Reservoir 
Road  NW  .  Whitehaven  Parkway  NW  .  Poxhall 
Road  NW,  and  47th  Street  NW  (SO.  76-71) 
(Ward  3) ,  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

5728.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  3-289,  "To  order  the 
closing  of  a  portion  of  an  east-west  public 
alley  abutting  on  lots  800,  802.  803,  805.  807. 
809,  and  811  In  square  N  699,  t>ounded  by 
K  Street  SE  ,  Half  Street  SE.,  L  Street  SE  . 
and  First  Street  SE  (SO  73-31)  (Ward  2). 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

5729  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3  291,  'To 
order  the  closing  of  a  public  alley  abuttlnit,' 
lots  835  and  838  In  square  250,  bounded  by 
H  Street  NW  ,  14th  Street  NW  ,  I  Street  NW  . 
and  13th  Street  NW.  (SO  72  1 01 -revised  i 
(Ward  2);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

5730.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3  290  To 
order  the  closlnp  ol  Llnnean  Avenue  NW  .  be- 
tween Ivcnore  Lane  NW  .  and  Audubon  Ter- 
race NW..  In  square  2246  (SO  79260)  (West 
3).  "pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93  198.  to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

5731  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ed- 
ucation; transmitting  an  Interim  annual  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  the  Women's  Ed- 
ucational Equity  Act  program  In  fiscal  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  937  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

5732  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Armys  Intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Switzerland 
(Transmittal  No.  81-03).  puiauant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

5733  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Armys  Intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  U>  the  Nether- 
lands (Transmittal  No  81-08),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  F>3relgn  Affairs 

5734  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretar> 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notl.-e  of  the  proposed  Lssuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  oommerclallv  to  Malaysia 
(Transmittal  MC-1-«1).  pursuant  U)  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5735  A  letter  from  the  .Aaslstance  Secre- 
tary of  Sitate  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  ls.Kuance 
<  f  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Singapore 
(Transmittal  MC  3  81 ) .  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
!h.^  Lonunlttee  on  Porelgn  Affalifl 


iVJb  A  letter  In>m  tne  assi.staiit  legal  ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
113b|a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

5737  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs,  transmitting  a  United  Na- 
tions Joint  Inspection  Unit  report,  together 
with  comments  by  the  Secr»tary-Qeneral  and 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  on  four  other  Joint  In- 
spection Unit  reports,  pursuant  to  section 
301(e)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

5738  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department's  Inspector  Oeneral  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

5739  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  audit  Inspection,  and 
Investigative  units  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, covering  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  pursuant  to  section  8(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  95^452.  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations. 

5740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Departments 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

5741  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  records  system  which  consolidates 
and  Incorporates  five  existing  system  of  rec- 
ords, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

5742  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Seventh  Farm  Credit  District 
employee  benefits  program,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  retirement  plan  for  employees  of  the 
Seventh  Farm  Credit  District,  pursuant  to 
section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

5743  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  US  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  his  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
period  July  1  through  September  30.  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Public  Law 
88-454.  as  amended  iH  Doc  No  96  389).  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 

5744  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  delay  until  June  1981.  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Initial  report  on  the  ongoing  study  of 
costs  of  etivlroiunent-related  health  effects, 
required  by  section  304(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (92  Stat 
3451);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

5745.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  cancella- 
tions and  adjustments  of  reimbursable 
charges  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  existing  as  debts  against  Individual 
Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  1.  1932.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

5746  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
Government  affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month 
of  July  1980,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)(1) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

5747  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,   transmitting    the   annual    report   on 


ocean  pollution,  overfishing-,  ajid  i.itT.sliore  de- 
velopment, covering  n.val  year  15*78,  pursuant 
to  section  202(C)  of  tlie  Mariiif  Pn.>tectlon. 
Research,  and  Sanct\iaries  Act  of  Iy72.  as 
amended  to  the  Cunuiilt'ee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

5748  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  ,\dn:iinl.%tratlon.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  tola!  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  at  any  Ume  dvinng  fisca] 
year  1980  in  the  While  House  Office,  the 
Executive  Residence  at  the  While  House  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Presidein  the  Domestic 
Policy  Staff,  and  the  Office  ol  AdmuUi»tra.uon. 
pursuant  to  3  USC  113,  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice 

5749  A  letter  from  the  Nat4onal  Adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  uransmiiun^ 
the  proceedln^js  of  their  1980  National  Con- 
vention and  an  independent  audit  report  as 
of  December  31.  1979.  pursuant  to  section 
9(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1932.  and  section 
3  of  Public  l.iaw  88  504  iH  XXk  No  96-390); 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

5750  A  letter  from  the  Comptiollsr  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uiuted  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  EooDomlc 
Development  Adminibtratlon  In  Improving 
local  economics  with  iiidiistrlal  park  proj- 
ects they  have  funded  (CED-Bl  7.  Decem- 
ber 2.  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operation  and  Public  Works  and 
Transpor  tatlon 


HtPOiiTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  ruJe  XIII.  reports  o! 
committees  were  delivered  t(j  the  Clerk 
for  printing  ;ind  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  c«n  Government 
Operatlojvs  S  1835  A  bill  to  extend  the  Joint 
Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1974  i  Rept 
No  96-1485)  Referred  to  the  ConMnlitee  c^f 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  819  Resolution  waiving  certain 
point.s  of  order  against  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 637  Joint  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No  96- 
1499)     Referred    to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rule*;  House 
Resolution  820  Resolution  walvlnt:  certain 
points  of  order  a+jaln&t  the  conference  report 
on  S  1159  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
ilons  for  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No  96-1500) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  821  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  conference  rep^irts, 
authority  to  declare  reces.ses.  and  motions 
to  suspend  the  rules  (Rept  No  96-1501) 
Referred   to  the   House  Calendar 

Mr      BOLLING:      Committee     on     Rules 
House  Resolution  822    Resolution  providing 
for    the   consideration    of    reports    from   the 
Conimlltee    on    Rules     iRep!      No     96-1502) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  823  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R  8378  A  bli: 
to  establish  licensed  permanent  repositories 
for  transuraiitc  waste,  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  spent  fuel,  to  authorize  State 
compacts  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  repositories  U>r  lo\* -level 
radioactive  waste,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No  96-1503)  Referred  lo  the  HoiLse 
Calendar 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  824  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against   the  confer- 
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ence  report  on  H  R  7765  A  bill  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budge;  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  iRept  No 
96   1504  1      Referred    to    the    Hoii.se    Caicndar 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary House  Resolution  816  Resolution  op- 
posing the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  certain  aliens  i  Rept 
No  96  1517 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole   House 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cliTV  House  Rfcsolutioii  817  Resolution  op- 
posing the  granting  of  p)ermanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  certain  alletis  iRept 
No  96  1518)  Referred  to  the  Convmlttee  of 
the   Whole    House 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar.  a.s  follows 

Mr  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  8363  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  i  Rept  No  96- 
1486)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8364  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
News  Tribune  (Rept  No  96-1487)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  WHITTEN:  Convmlttee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  7,'ittl  i  Rept  No 
96-1519)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr   DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Equity 
.Advertising  Agency.  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  96-1488) 
Referred    to   the    Committee   of   the    Whole 
House 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  S  551  A  bill  for  the  rellei 
of  Fred  W  Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
(Rept  No.  96-1489)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  S  576  A  bill  for  the  rellei 
of  Larry  Grathwohl  iRept  No  96-1490) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  MOOPHEAX)  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  H  R  3396  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  George  E)avld  Maxwell,  doctor  of  med- 
icine; wdth  amendment  (Rept  No  96-1491). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  H.R  4386.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mr  and  Mrs  Clarence  Ovenson;  w^th 
amendment  iRept.  No  96-1492)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    6011     A   bill   for   the   relief  of   William 
H    Kose;   with  amendment   (Bept    96-1493) 
Referred    to   the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  HARRIS-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  546  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Braude  (Rept  No  96-1494)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr   MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary    S    1307.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Gerald   W    Frye    (Rept    No    96-1495) 
Referred    to    the    Committee   of   the    Whole 
House 

Mr  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  442   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  N    Hulver 
of   Kansas    City.    Mo.    (Rept.    No.    96-1496) 
Referred    to    the   Comnalttee   of   the    Whole 

House. 

Mr  KINDNESS  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S  444  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jew- 
ish Employment  Vocational  Service.  Saint 
Louis.  Mo.  (Rept  No.  96-1497)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  S  453  A  bill  for  the  relief 
ot  Joe  L   Frazler  of  Elko,  Nev.  (Rept.  No   96- 


1498)     Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas:  Committee  on  the 
Jxidiciary  H  R  5016  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf 
Da\id  Roland  Wea\er.  with  amendment 
iRept  No  96  1505)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  BUTl.ER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  949  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Welita  F 
.Setaa-Ntian  iRept  No  96  1506,  Referred  to 
■!i»'  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr     HALL    of    Texas      Committee   on    the 
Judiciary    H  R.  2145    A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Florette     Ivoree     Gayle;      with     amendment 
Rept   No  9,1-15071    ileferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R  2432  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ri-.nald  Repe-spi  Doliente  i  Rept  No  96-1508). 
Rclerred  t^i  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  LUNGREN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  2433  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zora 
Singh  Sunga  i  Rept  No  96  15091  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  3138  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Surip 
Karmov^iredjo:  with  amendment  iRept  No 
96-1510  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Ms,  HOLTZMAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  2533  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kerry  .Ann  Wilson  and  Jason  John  Barba; 
■Aith  amendment  iRepl  No  96-15111.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  B.ARNES  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
H  R  2872  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Manaois  Abrasaldo  (Rept  No  96-1.S12)  Re- 
ferred to  the  C<jnimittee  of  the  Whole  House 

Ms-  Hc^LTZM.AN,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  3707  A  bl'.l  for  the  relief  of  Joy 
Marsia  Dehaney  i  Rept  No  96-15;3i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR  4793  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Simon  Ifergan  Meara  (Rept.  No  96-1514). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

.Mr  BARNES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  C044  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Juiig 
He  (Rept  No  96  1515)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
H  R  6069  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I  Wen 
Wang  Chen  iRept  No  96  I5I6)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  re.solutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  .Mr    CO.NYERS 

H  R  8401  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  program 
of  price  controls  pnd  allocation  for  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 

H  R  8402  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  $25  million 
lor  disaster  assistance  for  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquakes  in  southern  Italy,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    JENRETTE: 

H  R  S4C3  A  bill  to  provide  that  profits  that 
certain  Government  officials  derive  from  lec- 
tures, books,  articles,  and  movie  rights  relat- 
ing to  the  affair  commonly  called  ABSCAM 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary 

By  .Mr   JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  8404  A  bill  to  designate  'he  Federal 
Building — US  Courthouse  m  SacraniCnto. 
Calif  .  the  "John  E  Moss  Federal  Building — 
US  Courthouse":  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 


Bv  .Mr  SCHETER  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bhoyhili.  I 
H  R  8405  A  b:;.  to  make  certain  technical 
corrtclions  and  clarifications  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1980,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

B;.  .Mr  W.AXM.AN  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cartek  i 
H  R  8406  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medi- 
care coverage  of  pneumococcal  vaccine  and 
Its  administration,  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows 

HR   ji216:  Mr   Mollohan. 

HR    3697:  Mr   Bereiteh 

HR  6794:  Mr.  Gingrich  Mr  Lott  Mr. 
Rrsso.  and  Mr.  Tbible 

H  R  7371  Mr  Deixl'ms  V.r  Mitchell  of 
NTarylind.  Mr  Wolpf  Mr  Ottt.nceb  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr  Rinaldo  Mr  Fithian,  Mr  RoTEa. 
Nfrs    Spellman    and  M-s    Ferraro 

H  R  7373  Mr  Dellums  Mr  Mitchell  of 
M.\ryland.  Mr  Wolpe  Mr  Ottinges  Mr. 
Dixon  Mrs  Heckler  Mr.  Fithian.  Mrs. 
Spfi-i.ma.n,  and  Ms  Ferrabo. 

H  R  7374  Mr  Del:  ims  Mr,  MlTCHELt  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Wolpe  Mr  Ottinger  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mrs  Heckler.  Mr  Royeb.  Mrs  Spell- 
man,  and  Ms    Ferrabo. 

HR  7375  Mr  Deliums.  Mr  MrrcHELL  of 
Mr  land.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Fithian  Mrs  Spellman.  and  Ms 
Febraro 

HR  7376:  Mr  Deliums.  Mr  Mttchell  of 
Maryland  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr  Ottingeh.  Mr. 
Dixon   Mr   Ftthian.  Mrs  Spellman.  and  Ms 

F-RIAtr. 

HR    7390     Mrs    FrNWICK 
HR    7396     Mr    Dellums.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland.    Mr     Wolpe.    Mr     Ottinger     Mr. 

Dixon.  Mr    Fithikn    Mr    Roteb.  Mrs    Spell- 
man and  Ms    F'erharo. 

HR.  7551-  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr  Stack.  Mr. 
JOHN  L  Burton  Mrs  Ch;sholm  M'  Haw- 
kins Mr.  Stakk.  Mr  Scheuer  Mr.  Murput 
of  Pennsvlvanla.  Mr  Davis  of  Michlpan  Mr. 
.Mattox  Mr  Lehman  M-  Mitchell  of  Miry- 
land  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr  Horton.  Mr  Roe  Mr 
Rahall.  Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr  Lowrt  Mr  Ve»!- 
TO.  Mr  Ledeber.  Mr  df  la  GaR7a  M-  Gtarivi. 
Mr  Fazio.  Mr  Miller  of  California  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr  Mom-rr  Mr 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr  Lloyd.  Mrs  Spellman. 
Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  McDade  Mr. 
Stokes  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr  Roteal. 
and  Mr   Fascell. 

HR    8027:  Mr   Bbodhead  and  Mr   PrrHiAN. 

H.J  Res  502  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregron  Mrs 
Holt.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr  Daschi.e  Mr  Hol- 
land. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Leh- 
man. Mr  Stewaet.  Mr  Fas<  ell  Mr  Sftnce, 
Mr  AsPiN  Mr  McKinney  Mr  Seiberling. 
Mr  Hughes.  Mr  Bedei.l.  Mr  D  Amcmtrs  Mr 
MiNET.\  Mr  STANorLAND.  Mr  Mavrouxes  Mr 
Brodhfad.  Mr  Weaver.  Mr  Fish  Mr  Conte. 
Mr  Gilman.  Mr  Clausen.  Mr  Flcrio  Mr. 
Wnrrr.  Mr  Addabbc.  Mr  Rancel.  Mrs  Bt- 
PON.  Mr.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Moorheaj 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Robert  W  Daniel  Jh  . 
Mr.  Cotter.  Mr  Rinaldo  Mr  Preyer.  Mr 
Mattox.  Mr  Evans  of  Delaware  Mr  Petei. 
and  Mr  Lloyd 

H  J    Res.  488:  Mr   Fatten 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII  petitions 
and  papers  we.'-e  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

652  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the 
.Andean  Parliament    Bogota.  Colombia,  rela- 
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tlve  lo  democracy  in  Bolivia:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

653  Also,  petition  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  of  Qreen  Lake  County.  Green 
Lake.  Wis  .  relative  to  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations 


C'alilonua.   u>   nigh   (Kcupaiicy    veniciee,   ex- 
clusive of  approaches  to  toll  roads  or  bridges 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  niU  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H  l(      ';417 
By  Mr.  SI  \KK 
I  Amendment    lo    ibe    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  ) 

—Page  11.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  following: 
S«c  no  The  State  of  California  shall  not 
restrict  or  require  the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  any  lane  on  any  Pederal-ald  hlgh*-ay  In 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  .\lameda  County. 


H.R.  7786 

By  Mr   DUNCAN  of  Tennessee 
Page  88.  insert  at  the  end  of  section  1103 

(m)   of  the  conference  report  the  following 

new  subpar«4p-aph : 
(4)   If— 

(A)  on  April  25.  1979.  legislation  wai>  pend- 
ing in  a  State  legislature  authorizing  loial 
governmental  units  to  Issue  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations for  owner-occupied  residences 

(B)  before  June  8,  1979,  the  legislation 
referred  to  in  clause  (A)  was  enacted,  im- 
posing a  limit  of  tSO.OOO  per  year  on  the 
Income  of  persons  and  families  eligible  to 
receive  home  mortgage  financing  under  such 
legislation,  and 

(C)  between  May  16,  1980.  and  Novem- 
ber 21.    1980.  a   local   governmrnra;   unit   in 


tne  State  made  p.'-elimliiary  {iiidhigs  ajid 
determinations  tl-.ai  persmis  and  fanilUefc  of 
lower  and  moderate  i:ut>nif  of  iiie  liK-a;  i<ii-, - 
ernmental  unit  are  subjtvi  •.<.  t.itrdship  :i. 
finding  and  flnanrin^'  ain.;U(^'h  prUate  iMUik- 
llig  t'haiiiifi.s  tli-^i-.'.r    .ssi.'r  ai'.d  sai.i'.a.'-y  riuus- 

ing. 

then  Mif  iijiiciulnuT.'.s  .'liivdr  U'  the  Iriteriia. 
Revenue  e'<Kl<'  ','.  U'.'>4  i>\  :l\v  Mon^-Hfrc  .Sub- 
sidy Bond  I'Hx  .\i  ■  of  i;i8ii  si, nil  not  appA 
•o    i>r)'.;^^i!  ;i>;i.s    ;s.sai"d     b>     :  tic    i.x-a;    ^f' 'vc'ii- 

iD)  Dollar  limit  — Ttif  af:f;r(»Kat<'  niiiount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  ;s6ue<l  by  any 
local  governmental  unit  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (4)  may  not  exceed  tlOO.OOO.OOO  If 
the  local  governmental  unit  i.s  a  munty  ai.y 
p>ortlon  of  which  la  within  a  s'jii.dard  ii.i-; - 
ropolitan  statlstlf-al  area  a.'.  <u  !;:..rl  by  tl,e 
Secretary  of  Ciirnmi-r,  >■  t  j..i  iMn  ^..m,  .;.  ai.y 
other  case. 
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BENKATH    I  HF  FOOD  CRISIS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

■  If    I    ^j  IKIiRNM 

IN    THl-    HorSF  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVt.s 

fui^dnu.  Drcniiber  2    lUM) 

•  Mr  HHOWN  of  Calilornui  .Vr 
Spcak'-r.  food  and  anncullurc  is.sucs 
arc  toda.N  rcccivinK  much  attcntu  n 
amid  fcar.s  oi  comint.;  tood  hortau't  > 
in  llu'  world  Poor  u  cat  her  ui  many 
countries  ha.'^  rcdiuid  the  yirki.-  nl  a 
number  of  crop...  Iced  t;rains  being 
most  affected  Conflict,';  in  inan.v  area.s 
are  adding  ten.";  of  thousand.s  ol  people 
to  the  large  group  which  must  alread.\ 
be  fed 

It  will  rcc;iiir(  extra  eifci'i  on  the 
part  of  :  rul  sur  plu.'-  nalifin.'-.  .-iiich  ;i> 
the  I'niii  i  States,  ;f  ue  are  to  a\(jid 
widespread  hutiKcr  i.tni  .'^tar\  ation. 
Fort  unatels .  Wi-  have  lu.st  recentl.v  e.s- 
tablished  ,i'i  i nierMcney  ^-■raln  reserve 
that  can  bt  ii.sed  t.  .--upplcment  our 
regular  food  for  peace  aid  Other  na 
tions  can  be  expected  to  offer  a.ssi.sl 
ance  a;^  'Ac.i  providuu'  tiope  thai  thus 
current  etnert-'ein  \  can  be  dealt  with 

In  the  mid:.'  ni  our  renewed  concern 
for  world  hinder  prnblern,^.  it  would 
be  wi.se  In:-  si,^  to  examiiK  the  condi 
tions  th;i'  li;'.',  e  broUKht  about  the 
present  fo^  ii  .,|'oriaKe  By  tins  I  do  not 
mean  an  examination  uf  tht  weather 
Those  liuctuations  ha\(  been  and 
always  will  be  probleni.-  m  agriculture 
The  basic  problem  i.s  that.  e\en  in 
good  years,  man.i  rouniri(\s  m  the 
world  are  unable  to  feed  their  citizcn.s 

F"'ort\-fiie  percent  of  thi  v»,orld's 
p  [uiiation  lues  Hi  the  tropics,  on  38 
[■r  '  :,!  if  1  hi'  v.(jrld  s  land  area.  Of 
'1;.,,  Ihi.l.  oril.y  U)  pereeiit  is  cultivated, 
\k,':.  .Hint  her  20  perc(>nt  for  pasture 
and  rneadou  Some  of  tins  land  is  fer 
tUe.  Ijut  much  is  aff"cted  by  conditions 
of  drniifiit  soil  salinity,  aluminum 
tcxicry,  inleriiii'y.  and  a  host  of 
other  liir.its  to  productn  ily .  Often 
farmers  lack  the  capital  to  purcha.se 
cQuiC/meiit  and  chemicals  to  correct 
Ihi'si'  situations  and  do  not  have  the 
inlormation  a\ailahle  about  less  costly 
alternatives. 

Land  that  is  cult:\ated  m  tropical  re 
gion.s.  the  area  i;i  which  most  develop 
ing  countries  are  found,  is  frequently 
devoted  lo  export  crops.  Third  World 
nations  \i'allv  need  foreign  (Exchange 
and  sortie  haM  entered  into  export 
I  Popping  a'  the  expense  of  food  self- 
■-."  biioy  Hard  economic  choices 
forced  b\  a  lark  of  development  alter 
natives  ha\e  caused  man.y  countries  to 
export  agricultural  products  m  hopes 
of  generating  needt  d  development 
income  More  often  than  not  this 
income  is  too  small  or  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, never  reaching  the  starving 
poor  uho  might   have  been  fed  by  de- 


voting larmland  to  domestic  food  pro- 
duction 

Hunger  i,~  vv  ifiespread.  even  in  tlie 
best  of  times.  ;i>  tne  popu!?.tions  of  de 
veloping  countries  t  xpand  and  strrtir, 
the  available  food  suppiv.  for  porir 
families,  having  map.v  liildren  is  a 
form  of  insurance,  providing  a  group 
of  vkorkers  pooling  their  gams  for  sur- 
vival and  pro'ecting  the  older  family 
members  \'et  this  expanding  popula- 
tion stra'ii:  even  more  the  limited  ag 
rifi. !' ur;-.l  ba.se  m  much  of  the  develop 
;iig  vvorici.  Without  a.ssurances  of  eco 
noinir  se(  urity .  there  is  little  incentive 
for  decrea-sing  family  size,  and  without 
decTease.s  in  population,  economic  and 
food  securit.v  become  more  difficult. 
This  spiral  of  logic  continues  unbro 
ken  without  outside  inlervention 

These  and  other  factors  complicate 
what    may    presently   appear  to   us   a.s 
simply     hunger    resulting     from     poor 
weather     These    factors    have   a.s    well 
frustrated  our  pa-st  efforts  at   agricu! 
tural  development  in  the  Third  World 
Wfiat  IS  needed  now  is  a  better  under 
standing    of    the    problems    hindering 
food  self-sufficiency  in  the  developing 
world  and  a  determination  to  move  ag- 
gressively toward  this  end. 

I  wa.s  pleased  to  note  that  the  impor 
tance  ot   this  issue  received  attention 
in  the  much  discussed  Heritage  Foun 
dation       report       to       President-elect 
Reagan.  The  report   cites  our  agricul 
tural  knowledge  and  successful  appli 
cation    of    this    know-how.    and    states 
that   hunger  alleviation  can  be  accom- 
plished if  the  political  will  is  present.  ! 
urge   the    incoming    administration    to 
heed  this  advice  for  efonomic.  strate- 
gic, and  humanitarian  reasons 

A  recent  Wa.shington  Post  article  on 
'tiis  folkms 

t>PEAKING  OK  E.VTINf, 

(By  Stephen  S  Rosenftid 
Speaking  of  eating,  the  Heritage  Fouiula 
tion  has  given  a  fresh  boost  to  a  Eood.  solid 
(■on.sprvat!Ve.  impeccably  Republiran  idea 
for  feeding  I  lie  worlds  hungry  It  ^  in  the 
W^Lshuigion  based  think  tanks  i,()00  pagt 
,sel  ot  advisories  to  Presidenl-eU  it  Ronald 
Reagan  Purdue  economist  emetitus  I>on 
Faarlberp.  a  former  Agriculture  Depart 
nienl  official,  wrote  it 

Increa-sed     populatlon.^     in     tile     poorer 
lounlnes  ot  A.sia,  Africa  and  Latin  .'Vmenca 
require  vastly    more  food."  the  report  .■>avs 
What   are  our  opportunities  and  respon,M 
bilities  in  helping  nn  i  t  the.se  needs'' 

The   Hl■nta^;^    ;i:^Aer       There   is   nov\    the 
Nricntitir    knoviirdgi    and    the    institutional 
arrangement    which    makes    it    pcssible    to 
overrome     hunger,     not     only      viithin     the 
t'nited    .SKites    but    'hrouphout    the    vnorld 
This   can    be   done    uithm    the    lifetimi    of 
peop!i     now    living     if    there    is   the   political 
wil!    oi   iio  ,so    The   Di-partment    of   Agncul 
Ion     I  tie  Land  Ciranl   Colleges    the  Experi 
liiriit    Stations    and    the    Extension    Servict 
have  the  greatest   body  of  .scientific  knowl 
edge  and   practical   know-how    anywtiere   m 
the   world     If    this    is    used    effect  ively,    the 


world's  well-being  will  be  significantly  ad- 
vanced and  the  place  in  hustory  of  the 
USDA  and  Jl*  allied  institutions  will  t>e  one 
of  honor  " 

Out  in  Lafa,.etie  !r,a  Paariberg  wa.^  de 
lighted  to  say  more  Wi  havi  hundreds  of 
agriculture  scientists  helping  foreigners 
with  agricultural  problems.  he  said  A 
wliole  rangi  of  agricultural  disciplines  is 
being  adapted  -through  the  l^and  Grant 
roilepe  system  through  AID,  through  the 
international  research  network  But  these 
efforts  are  still  of  a  modest  scale  and  en- 
lounter  .some  opposition  they  re  in  a  hold- 
ing pattern 

Some  people,  especially  m  Congress. 
deny  we  have  a  responsibility  beyond  our 
borders  -they  call  any  kind  of  help 
givi  awav  Some  farm  people  lear  that  if  vne 
ticlp  .say  Malaysia  produce  palm  oil.  it  v,\U 
rompetf  with  our  soybeans.  They  fear  build- 
ing up  our  f  om;>i  t  ilors  But  on  the  whole. 
the  record  show^  tlia!  as  we  help  others,  ir. 
time  they  becomt  paying  customers  for  our 
agricultural  and  non  agricult  ural  products 

.\{  first  we  expected  capital  intensive 
tet  hnology  -  tractors,  which  liquidate  small 
farms  It  was  disruptive  and  disappoint ing. 
Some  then  went  tc  the  opposite  extreme  in 
appropriate  technology  build  a  better  hoc. 
But  now  after  .'10  years  wi  vi  found  a  middle 
w  a> 

Look  al  Inaia  It  was  written  off  in  the 
70s.  but  now  it  s  silf  sufficient  ir.  grains. 
We  shouldn't  overpromise  but  wi  can  fix 
hunger  in  this  generation  if  ther'-s  the  po- 
litical will  -with  greater  support  for  devel 
opment.  more  acci  ptance  of  interdepend- 
ence, opening  our  border--  'o  the  products  of 
those  countries  and  more  emphasis  on  popu- 
lation control.  Thi  Ri  publicans  should  be 
nudged  to  u.se  our  agricuiiural  capability  in 
this  way.  Agriculture  should  be  considered 
not  so  much  a  problem  as  a  great  re- 
source,' 

I  bounced  Paarlberg  s  idfas  off  Montague 
Yudelman,  World  Bank  agncullun  director. 
He  praised  the  USDA  as  one  of  the  great- 
est rf-search  machines  ever  '  He  also  noted 
that  the  international  research  institutes  do 
niort  than  th<  USDA  in  the  tropical  agncul 
lure  relevant  to  many  poor  lounlries   needs. 

The  Republicans,  Yudeiman  suggested, 
would  do  Well  lo  stick  lo  the  World  Food 
Conference  (1974)  consensus:  most  prob- 
lems must  b(  ,solved  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned Research  'inancing  and  institution 
development  are  all  necessary,  but  there  are 
no  shortcuts.  In  the  end,  you  must  deal  with 
nundreds  of  millions  of  individual  farmers,' 

Then  I  went  to  a  panel  of  experUs  at  the 
Agency  tor  International  Development,  who 
wert  eager  to  nurse  along  any  signs  of  Re 
publican  interest  in  hunger  Thev  noted 
that  food  and  nutrition  conslitule  AID's 
Singh  biggest  development  account  popuia 
lion  IS  next  I  but  that  other  pro.iecls  with 
more  political  mu.scle  keep  bumping  food 
production  down  About  threi  times  a.^ 
much  IS  spent  on  the  Food  for  Peaci  sur 
plus-distnbution  program,  (or  in.slance,  as 
AID  spends  on  agricultural  developmi  nt. 

The.se  experts  also  drew  a  distinction  be 
iween  the  Heritage  Foundation  .s  supply- 
side  approach  to  the  world  tood  problem 
and  -AIDS  own  demand-side  approach  to 
world  hunger  India  produces  enough  lo 
feed  all  ilJi  people,  but  major  part*  of  the 
population  are  malnourished  because  of  a 
lack  of  purchasing  power,  the  panel  said. 
We  don  I  arguf    with  the  enipliasis  on  sci- 
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ftice  and  Icchnologv  transfers  to  improve 
supply,  but  the  critical  factor  is  demand, 
something  recognized  only  in  the  last  half- 
liozen  vrars   Demand  is  the  political  dimen 

■  on 

W.  II  ridfiniiK  is  simple.  But  the  differ- 
.  i!i  .-■-  ,if  ..1  emphasis,  not  purpose.  There's 
.vri     ^ii.kI  rea-son  not  to  quibble  with  emi- 

.  ri'  til  I  I  III  ri.  Mtly  Republican  advice  to  a 
Ki  piiblu  H.M  ulniiiustration  to  fight  what 
•'ir  H-TiiHK.  l-'>uiidalion  justly  calls  'man's 
ijiiii-.si  .■nrrtu       'iiMiRer.* 


rxTFVsiox'^  or  rtmarks 

nity   to   meet   this  outstanding  young 
lady.  Thank  you.* 
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j/)6,  r  2.  1980 
Mr.  Speaker.   I  am 


•  M-  V  ON  I'.A'I" 
prnuii  u,  I-  i;  iimce  that  the  new  Miss 
Wur.i  Kiiiiberly  Santos  of  Guam. 
Fh.  ;'<,.,ii  iiii  beauty  is  the  fii^t 
youn^;  a,  inui  1  rom  Guam  to  e\er  hold 
this  title  I  am  extremely  confident 
that  she  will  brinK  great  pleasure  to 
.  '  y.h.)  will  meet  and  .see  her  durinn 
'  li:   ni\t  year. 

Mi.ss  Santos  was  awarded  the  Miss 
V.Drld  title  following  an  unusual  situa- 
■  in  in  which  the  original  winner 
(  ho.se  to  step  down.  As  the  second 
place  winner  in  the  contest.  Kimberly 
Santos  immediately  became  the  new 
Mi.ss  World.  In  that  capacity  she  will 
travel  the  world  making  numerous 
guest  appearances. 

A  travel  agent  by  trade.  Miss  Santos 
Ls  a  young  woman  of  immense  charm 
and  beauty.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  68  other  contestants 
gave  Miss  Santos  extremely  high 
marks  for  her  kind  personality  and 
l)oisc. 

Guam  has  long  b.  en  sending  some  of 
our  finest  young  women  to  participate 
in  international  beauty  contests,  but. 
to  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  local  girl  has  ever  been  honored  to 
be  selected  t<i  carry  the  title.  We  have 
always  believed  that  our  young  people 
are  our  best  repre-sentatives  and  tfiere 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  wherever 
she  goes.  Miss  Santos  will  p-ove  to  be 
a  proud  spokesperson  for  the  p"ople  oi 
Guam. 

I  salute  Miss  Santos  for  her  well  de- 
served victory.  I  know  that  participat- 
ing in  contests  such  as  this  involves 
very  long  hours  of  pressure  and  much 
hard  work.  It  is  evident  that  Miss 
Santos  ha^i  the  makings  of  a  true 
champion.  May  she  wear  her  crown 
with  the  knowledge  that  hers  is  a  vic- 
tory well  earned.  I  also  congratulate 
the  parents  and  family  of  Miss  Santo.' 
who  undoubtedly  did  m'lich  to  help 
her  on  the  road  'o  success. 

.•\.s  C'liiam's  .sole  repre.sentative  in  the 
N  i'iun  s  Capital.  I  have  often  had  the 
pltju  Hit  .f  escorting  numerous  young 
Gu;ini  h.aiity  contest  winners  around 
(■;ipitol  Hill.  I  look  forward  to  doing 
he  -amr  *ith  Mi.ss  .Santos,  if  her 
M'h..i  lU'  brings  her  to  Washington. 
ai!  1  (iiving  my  colleagues  an  oppcrtu- 


PERSONAL  EXP!  ANATION 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1980 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
in  conference  all  day  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 21  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  inadvertently  voted 
:ive"  on  the  conference  report  on 
H  !<  7584.  making  appropriations  for 
'.hi-  Departments  of  State,  Justice. 
Coinmerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  While  I 
command  Chairman  Smith  and  the 
other  subcommittee  members  on  their 
efforts,  I  cannot  support  a  measure 
which  includes  the  riders,  attached  on 
the  floor  of  each  House,  which  would 
effectively  and  unconstitutionally 
limit  the  Justice  Department's  ability 
to  seek  judicial  redress  in  order  to  de- 
segregate our  schools.  This  provision  is 
an  affront  to  minorities  around  the 
country,  a.s  well  as  to  our  conception 
of  equal  justice  under  law.  and  I  hope 
the  President  will  removo  this  affront 
by  vetoing  the  hi    • 


FATHER  JOSEPH  THOKNING: 

EDUCATOTJ   mrnicvr   i"'IKst 
HON.  EDW.ARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

"  ■>•   :  I     INI'. 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  hEPRESENTATIVES 

Tmsdaij.  December  2.  1080 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  was  recently  directed  to  the 
continued  activities  of  my  good  friend 
and  respected  theologian.  Father 
Joseph  F.  Thorning,  S.J.,  Ph.  D. 
rather  Thorning  is  widely  known  for 
tmphasizing  the  special  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  oi'r  Latin  American 
neighbors.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
q»iite  active  in  the  field  of  Ibcro- 
American  relations.  During  this  past 
summer,  he  conducted  a  scientific 
survey  of  .socioeconomic  conditions  in 
Portugal.  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco  as  well  as  other  vital  areas  of 
Europe. 

Although  Father  Thorning  wa.s  fea- 
tured in  an  article  in  the  National 
Catholic  Register  some  time  ago. 
today  this  tribute  is  just  as  pertinent. 
I  wish  to  direct  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Dr  Thorning' 

Father  Joseph  Thohnimc  Educator. 

PATRfOT.  Priest 

(By  Paul  H.  Hallett) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  ThorninK,  S.J.. 
Ph.D  .  who  covered  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
11936  19391  for  The  RegLster  under  Monsi- 
i{iior  Matthf*  Smi'h,  is  a  priest  who  ha-s 
lilled  \^ith  equal  distinction  the  rcles  of 
author,  historian,  educator,  journalist,  and 
public  servant.  He  is  in  the  line  of  cleric^, 
headed  by  the  first  American  Bishop,  John 
Carroll,  who  united  the  priestly  office  with 
eminenl  service  to  his  country. 


Dubbed  '  the  Padre  of  the  Americas  '  by 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader  of  a  generation  ago.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomlng's  greatest  service  to  his  country 
has  been  in  the  field  of  Ibero-American  rela- 
tions. The  priest-scholars  four-and-a-half- 
inch  column  in  Who  s  Who  in  America  is 
filled  with  the  honors  he  has  received  from 
almost  every  country  to  the  <:outh  of  us  and 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  The  Grand  Cross 
of  Alfonso  el  Sabio  and  the  Order  of  I.sabel- 
la  the  Catholic  (Spain),  the  Military  Order 
of  Christ  (Portugal),  Ecuador's  Order  of 
Merit.  Brazil's  National  Order  of  the  South- 
ern Cross.  Colombia's  Cross  of  Boyacft, 
Peru's  Order  of  the  Sun.  Venezuela's  Order 
of  Francesco  de  Miranda.  pre-Castro  Cuba'.s 
Order  of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  -these 
distinctions,  and  additional  ones  from 
almost  every  Central  American  government, 
attest  the  mark  Dr.  Thorning  tias  made  on 
countries  of  Iberian  extraction 

For  a  generation,  beginning  in  l'>44,  Fr 
Thorning  was  invited  by  Congress  to  deliver 
the  invocation  at  the  start  of  Pan  American 
dav-  at  the  nation's  Capitol.  He  *as  activt 
chaplain  of  the  House  ol  Representatives 
for  .iO  years.  He  has  lei'lured  m  Ibero- 
American  universities  and  ha.s  received  a 
dottorate  in  civil  and  canon  law  from  the 
University  of  Santo  DominKO,  'he  oldest  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  New 
World. 

By  presidential  appointment,  he  has 
MTved  as  ambassador  for  four  Special  Diplo- 
matic Mi.ssions  For  many  yt-ars  he  wa^  a  de- 
voted friend  of  Don  Alfonso  Merry  del  Val. 
nephew  of  the  Holy  See's  faipous  Secretary 
of  Slate.  Cardinal  Rafael  Merry  del  Va*. 
Don  Alfonso  was  Cultural  Officer  of  tht 
Spanish  Emb»s.sy  in  Washington,  ol  whici. 
Fr.  Thorning  is  still  chaplain. 

Joseph  Francis  Thorning  "*.»»  burn  in  Mli- 
wauke',  April  25.  1896.  Possessed  of  a  i  cm- 
pleie  Jesuit  •■ducation.  he  wis  the  flr.st 
member  of  the  Je.sait  order  to  earn  a  doctor- 
ate from  the  Catholic  I'niversity  of  Amer- 
ica He  also  received  a  doctorate  in  'heology 
irom  the  Gregorian  University  \u  Uotie  cml 
taught  as  well  a.s  received  .nsiruction  mI 
Oxford  and  the  Sorbonne.  For  many  ytart 
he  wa-s  chairman  of  the  sociologj  and  .social 
histor.^  department  uf  Mt.  St.  Mary  .'  Scmi 
nary  and  ("oll"ge  in  Emniittsb'irfi.  Md. 

Dr  Thf.rr.ing'.s  grnatesl  dis'in>.iion  has 
been  in  foreign  report iiip  and  conuneniary 
He  IS  a.<sociau  editor  ci  World  .Affairs  and 
The-  Americas  and  for  many  years  wa.-.  spe 
oial  ccrrespondent  for  The  Washington 
Post.  Ht  also  wrote  articles  fcr  the  .Mew 
York  Times. 

In  the  193')s  he  assumed  the  role  of  Cas- 
sandni.  a  propnel  always  speaking  truth  to 
iinhearing  ears.  He  foresaw  tt-.al  concessloa"' 
had  to  be  made  to  the  moderate  uovirninen'. 
of  Chancellor  Heinrich  Breuning  of  Ger- 
many 111  order  to  foiesiaii  the  Nax.is;  but  no 
such  n'ove  was  made.  .\.s  ear.v  as  1934  he 
predicied  that  the  Soviet  people  would 
submit  Indefinitely  to  the  dictates  of  Stalin 
and  his  successorr;  but  the  lit)eral  as.endan 
'•  continued  to  dresun  of  an  evolving  Soviet 
empire.  He  was  rever  deceived  by  Fidel 
Castro,  and  he  was  a  fn-quenl  crit'c  of  New 
York  Times  correspondent  Herbert  L.  M?.i 
thews,  whose  naivt  reportmK  prepar.'d  the 
way  for  U.S.  reception  of  tht  Cuban  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

In  l>.e  Spanish  Ciiil  War  Dr  Thorning 
.saw  through  the  democralii.-"  aura  wth 
which  .selfs'yled  liberals  surrounded  tin 
Moscow  backed  Barcelona  government,  and 
his  reporting:  exploded  such  myths  as  the 
Nationalist  Air  Force's  willlu!  destruction  oi 
the  Ba^ue  capital  of  Guernica.  After  his 
leturii  to  the  U.S..  Dr.  Thorning.  probably 
more  than  any  other  single  mar.  worked  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  arms  embargo  to 
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Spain,  which,  had  it  hien  effeclf-d.  might 
have  caased  the  '.riuinph  of  the  Leftist  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Thominti  reads  omnivorou.sly.  His  spa- 
cious apartment  at  316  Upper  College  Ter 
race.  Frederick.  Md..  is  crowded  with  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  world.  When  this  writer  a-sked  him  why 
crisis  after  crisis  seems  to  lake  tne  Stale  De- 
partment and  the  American  public  unpre- 
pared, his  simple  reply  was:  'They  don't 
read.  " 

In  h:s  84th  year,  the  priest  climbs  the 
steep  steps  to  his  second-floor  quarters  and 
gets  in  his  daily  stint  of  jogging  besides.  He 
takes  only  cold  showers,  stands  most  of  the 
time  he  is  not  sleeping,  and  slay.^  physically 
active  by  walking  miles  each  day. 

The  Padre  of  the  Americas  has  never  been 
a  political  parson  "  in  the  sense  that  his 
public  sen  ices  have  absorbed  his  priestly 
character.  Vor  25  years  (1947-1972).  he 
filled  the  pastorate  of  the  historic  chi'i<-h  of 
•Si.  Jcscph-on-Carroll'on  Manot  near  Fred 
erick.  which  was  founded  by  Charl.^s  Car- 
roll, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Daniel  Carroll,  whc 
signed  the  Constitution.  He  is  more  happy 
about  his  s.iul-work— like  the  many  mar- 
riages he  has  saved— than  about  any  of  his 
scho!a.s'!c  diplomatic.  or  journalistic 
achieven-enis. 

The  Jesuit-trained  scholar  Ls  the  author  of 
nine  books,  one  of  which  is  Miranda.  World 
Citizen,  a  biography  of  the  Venezuelan  pre 
cursor  of  Ibrro-Amt-rican  independence 
winch  was  rated  uv  the  New  York  Ti.ne.^ 
Book  Review  as  one  of  the  outstarding 
books  of  me  year  ig.'iJ.  His  recently  updated 
Religious  Liberty  in  Transition  was  original- 
ly written  in  ll»31  It  has  been  acclaimed  as 
a  forer'jnner  of  t'ne  ecumenical  .Tiovenienl. 

Dr.  Th amine  is  now  engaged  in  writing 
his  memoirs,  which  is  only  one  of  a  score  of 
scholarly  and  charitable  pursuits  that  now 
engage  his  inte-osi  • 
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A  TRIBUTE  AND  SALUTE  TO  MAJ. 
cr.r.    FKKD?^R1CK  J.  SCITEER 

HON.  GER.\LDiNE  X.  FERR.VRO 

i    ■■  I-  W   Vci.K 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2  1980 

•  Ms.  FERRAKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  December  5.  the  77th  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Command  Association 
will  hold  their  Annual  FhU  Military 
Ball.'  This  y^-ar  s  gala  event  has  been 
designated  zs  "A  Tribute  and  Salute  to 
Maj.  Gin.  Frederick  J.  Schter."  I  will 
be  at  the  event  honoring  Gfneral 
Scheer  but  would  also  like  to  take  Ibis 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  cot 
leagues  my  admiration  for  this  out- 
standing officer. 

A  native  of  Ridgevood.  Qii-^ens, 
General  Scheer  began  his  out.-tanding 
military  career  almost  40  years  ago. 
After  liis  lour  of  active  duty.  General 
Scheer  accepted  a  commis.sion  a.s  a  '2d 
lieutenant  with  the  3I0th  Military 
Police  Battalion.  As  a  reserve  officer 
for  the  past  30  years.  General  Scheers 
career  lias  included  many  varied  and 
important  duties.  His  award.s  and  dcco 
rations  include  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 
Purple  Heart,  Mtritorioi;s  Ser\i(e 
Medal.  Army  Coi-.tiUiiuatiuii  Medal. 
Good  Conduct  Meda!.  Nation  U  De- 
fense   Service    Medal,    A.'-med    Forces 
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Reserve  Medal.  (Jombai  Infantryman  s 
Badge.  Parachute  .tnd  Glidir  Wing.s 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campai(-i\  PhilippuiP 
Liberation.  American  Campaign. 
World  War  II  Occupation  Medal,  and 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  Gf^neral 
Scheers  career  as  a  reserve  olficr  has 
been  distinguished,  and  that  he  has  re- 
cei\'ed  recognition  for  liis  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Arn^A  Reserve. 

As  a  former  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer, educator,  and  bi.siii.'ssman.  Gen- 
eral Scheer's  contribution.s  to  his  com 
munity  are  seemingly  never  ending  I 
commend  him  for  his  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  look  forward  to  joining  his  many 
admirers  on  Friday  when  he  is  hon- 
ored once  again.* 


H2' 


AMERIC.'..'-^   VETERANS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

UK  FLOKID* 
IN  THE  HUUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker.  Carl 
Brinkley  is  a  constituent  of  mine  and 
is  an  uncle  of  Georgia  s  Third  D.stnct 
Conpres.'-man  Jack  Bpinkley.  I 
wanted  to  share  with  our  friends  tht 
e.xcellence  of  his  thoughts.  Carl  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia's School  of  Journalism  and  pres- 
ently resides  in  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
iNTRODt  cTo.tv  Letter 

November  1980 

Dear  Comt-atriot:  In  a  few  days  we'll  c  le 
brate  Veteran's  Day.  The  enclosi'd  poem  is 
my  way  of  honoring  all  members  and  veter- 
ans of  ArncMca    armed  forces. 

Why  am  I  sending  >oi  this  poem  in  the 
name  of  Car?  Brinkley  s  basiness""  What  lias 
It  got  to  do  'viih  business?  Almost  every- 
thing! 

Our  right  lo  choose  our  occupaiions. 
engage  in  business,  compete,  risk.  ;jrof!t. 
select  our  employers,  invest  in  corporate  en- 
terprises, do  business  with  individuals  and 
firms  of  our  choices,  \oluntarilv  Join  with 
others  for  mutual  t-ood.  en.ioy  the  fruit."-  of 
our  iabors-so  many  righ.s  and  rewards 
depend  on  our  national  sirergth  and 
survi^'al. 

We  aren't  perfect.  We  have  differing  opin- 
ions of  ri^ht  and  wrong.  We  o^fn  di;i>r  en 
methods  of  achieving  common  goals.  We 
have  a  right  to  •  o'ce  our  opinions.  To  run 
for  public  office  To  vote  To  i\^ip  effect 
needed  change. 

But.  V  p  can't  .secede  from  the  Union  when 
we  ciisAgree.  We  can't  be  a  law  unto  our- 
selves. There  are  others  to  con.'Jidtr.  There  s 
our  national  iharter.  Duly  constituted  au- 
thority. Go-ernment  by  majority  consent 
Establi.''K"d  rule.':  for  peaceful  change. 

I'm  thankful  for  the  members  and  veter- 
ans of  our  armed  forces,  and  'heir  willing- 
ness to  protect  our  land  so  we  m-'.y  continue 
to  differ,  learn,  and  improve.  I'm  thankful, 
too.  that  most  of  you  feel  the  .same! 
Sincerely. 

Carl  Brinklf v. 

In  Gratititde  to  Members  .\nd  Veterans  of 
Ameiica's  Armfu  Force:> 
■  By  Carl  Brinkkyi 
He  v^as  no  towering  intiUectuai. 
gifted  with  perfect  conlidence 


in  his  infallibility  in  matters 

of  global  politics— of  worldwide 

national  aioals  and  .straiet.ies. 

He  was  not  seme  aloof  elitist. 

a  self-anointed  Judge  Supreme 

vitn  special  insights  and  sup>erior 

knowlecge  oi  righi  and  wrong  - 

above  duly  con-stituted  authority. 

apart     from     home  land's     democratic 

brotherhood. 
He  was  an  American,  part  of 
a  noble  heritage,  beneficiary  of 
'he  toils  and  st.UbgK'.  of  others, 
others  i.-npcrfect  like  himself,  part  of 
'he  Ssiablishmeni.  and  proudly  so- 
imperfect  as  it  was  and  is  and  will  be. 
the  Establishment,  forg^'d  by  mill'ons 
of  divc^e  individuals 
teir.pered  by  their  sweat  ana  blocd. 
shaped  and  reshaped,  polished  by 
loving  hands  lor  \  common  cause 
Oh.  he  was  no  rob(<t .  a  tool 
for  despots'  He  would  think. 
consider,  exercize  the  perbOi.al 
freedom  Gml  gave  him  to  help  improve 
nis  Rei/Ublic.  but  first  to  sa\e  it: 
He  would  ro'  devy  responsibility, 
assign  guii'.  r  -sist.  mock,  subvert, 
attack,  renounce  hi   native  land. 
flc<  to  fortigti  ihcres! 
So  when  h-s  country  iilled.  he  v^enl— 
NDt  askine  whete  r.or  why 
It  wasn't  his  d(K-Lsicn. 
To  choose  where  ne  wjuld  die. 

In  Flanders  Pie;d  oi  Vietnam. 
It  matters  no'.,  yo;;  ;?c-e— 
He  gave  his  all  lor  country. 
Its  past,  pos'eriiy! 
I<-ts  lioi.or  Y\m  and  oi  hers. 
Who  gave  their  veiy  best. 
And  pray  that  when  wi  re  needed. 
V/e.  too,  will  meet  the  te&l 
tCopyrigiit  'isrd  b>  permission.  All  rights 
reserved  to  th:.*  ai ^  ht.r  1* 


luEXINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOT 
BAIL  TEAM  COMPI£TFS  SUC- 
CESSFUL SEASON 

t-!ON   IKE  SKELTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Dect  mber  2,  J9S0 

•  Mr.  SKELTON  Mr.  Speaker.  pleas<» 
allow  me  thi.';  'irpe  to  express  my  feel- 
•ng  cf  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
a  group  of  young  men  from  my  home, 
Lexington.  Mo.  Tht  Lexington  High 
School  football  team  br.iught  a  highly 
sii''ce-..suil  season  to  a  close  last  week 
by  attaining  cochamoion  status  of  ius 
division  in  the  Stfite  playoffs. 

The  6-6  tie  in  the  State  c.iampion 
ship  game  gave  them  two  .seasons  of 
play  vviihout  a  defeat.  The  team  has 
displayed  oal.sfandtng  athletic  skill, 
and  what  s  just  as  important,  good 
sport,  manship. 

Coach  Gil  Rector  and  the  Le  xington 
MinutemfH  are  building  a  trudilion  in 
my  hometown  that  deserves  recogni- 
tion. I  am  r)^pp>  'o  do  my  part  to  pro- 
vide .i.» 
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HhKM  \(;F'  C-.ROUPS  AND  THE 

\!-W    XDMINISTRA  riON 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSVLVANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.   RITTER    Mr.  Spcakt-r.     Heri- 
tage Groups  and  the  New  Administra 
tion"  was  the  topic  of  my  rercnt  .slate 
menl  to  the  Third  Ethnic  Forum  ol 
the  National  Confederation  of  Ameri 
can   Ethnic  Groups  on   November   21 
1980.    I    would    like    to    insert    in    the 
Record  my  remarks  on  the  miportanct- 
of  ethnic  groups  in  American  politlcai 
life 

DfRr  Lieaders  and  Meml)ers  of  the  Naljon 
al  Conffcleralion  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups  Unfortunaioly  my  schedule  did  not 
allow  mf  to  oe  with  you  in  person  this  after- 
noon. By  thf  time  ihcse  remarks  arc  read  !(.• 
you  I  A  ill  bf  already  back  In  th*-  district  for 
an  important  engagemfnt  out  wanted  to 
share  with  you  my  thouKhi-s  on  the  topic. 
"The  Heritage  Groups  anil  the  New  Admm- 
i.-.tralion." 

It  i.s  my  sincere  l>eUef  thai  the  American 
ethnic  \otfr  :n  the  cities  and  the  suburbs 
pliyed  a  doci.si\e   roe-   in   the   Eaitern  and 
Midwe.stem  stales  in  the  victory  of  Gover 
nor  Reagan  for  President.  If  you  take  my 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Piit.i 
burgh,    the'    Lehigh    Valley    :ind    Sc-ranloii 
areab  carre  from  the  Amirioan  Poles,  tier 
mans.  Slov ik.i.  Hungarian.^.  Ukrainians,  who 
wcrp  fed  up  with  the  lack  of  respect  all  o\er 
the  world  that  wa.s  the  outcome  of  for^iKi. 
and  defen.se  policirs  of  the  Carter  Admmis 
tralion    They   had  had  enough  of  Job  los.'., 
insecurity   and   lowered   expt-ctation.s.   with 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  unt-mployment. 

This  elect  ion  .showed  clearer  than  v\>  r 
that  the  ethnic  voters  of  the  citifs  and  sub- 
urbs alike  are  tired  of  t)einK  overtaxed,  over 
bus«'d  and  underrepresented  al  the  Ameri 
can  political  .';cene  For  years  they  were 
lalked  'o  ao  it  they  -A-cre  prf  judictd  people 
or  second  class  cili/jens  lor  whom  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  decide  the  right  cirrum 
stances  of  community  life.  For  years  they 
were  told  ihat  their  family  and  religious 
values  were  somehow  old-fashioned 

They  were  aLso  fed  up  with  our  declining 
defense  posture,  with  the  unfai.-nfSi,  of 
SALT  11  in  favor  of  the  I'SSR.  with  unilat 
eral  retreat  from  responsibility  since  the 
MrNamara  days,  with  the  respe^-l  we  htve 
lost  in  the  world  cxjth  among  'Uir  fnen»l* 
and  adversaries.  The  majority  of  the  Amen 
can  ethnic  voters  in  my  state  came  from 
ICastern  and  Central  tiiropt-  fthere  Commu- 
nist regimes  are  s'ill  In  power  daily  violating 
the  human  rights  of  t'le  relatives,  frit  nds 
and  former  fellow  countrymen  of  thes*/ 
Ameriran  voters  They  never  had  any  ilUi 
sions  of  ■'deteiite  as  it  was  prarticed.  tMMng 
the  solution  to  our  foreign  policy  and  de 
fense  proolenis. 

We  have  witnes.sed  a  major  realignment  of 
the  ethnic  \ote  in  1980.  the  tieginnings  of  a 
new  coalition  with  the  Republican  Parly 
Doth  by  immigrants  and  the  first  and  second 
American  generation  of  ethnic  voters.  It  is 
up  to  Ine  Republican  Party  and  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  keep  and  cement  the  new  co 
alition  in  order  to  retain  power  and  to  im- 
plement measures  the  ethnic  voters,  and  the 
Republican  Party  equally  desire. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  past  complaints 
of  the  various  American  ethnic  groups  from 
Europ>e  and  Asia  was  that  they  are  only  ex 
ploited  by  the  two  political  parties  at  elec 
lion  time  but  are  not  t)eing  given  a  proper- 
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tionate  share  in  the  political  decision- 
making process  either  on  a  party  or  govern 
menial   level 

The  ethnic  groups  represent  not  only 
large  numbers  of  blue-collar  workers  and 
clerical  employees,  but  a  growing  body  ol 
business  and  profes.sional  people,  some  of 
whom  have  been  part  of  American  political 
and  professional  life  for  years  if  not  dec 
ades.  They  have  both  the  political  expertise 
and  the  specialist's  knowledge  to  serve  our 
country  in  the  comins  Administration  and 
in  the  life  of  the  Republican  Party. 

May  I  point  oi.i  that  I  have  t)cen  calling 
for  ethnic  participation  in  the  political  deci- 
sion-making proce.ss  e\er  since  I  was  elected 
to  the  House  in  1978  My  district  has  a  spe 
cial  Ethnic  Advisory  Board  ba.sed  in  the 
community  leadership  of  the  variou.-;  ethnic 
groups,  and  they  serve  in  a  planning  capac- 
ity ;.o  me  on  all  Lssues  e.s.senllal  to  the  wel 
fare  and  interests  of  ethnic  voters  m  my  dis- 
trict I  will  endeavor  in  the  future  in  my 
contacts  with  the  new  .Administration  and 
the  Republican  party  leadership  to  promoli 
the  appointment  ol  qualified  American 
ethi.ic  professional  and  community  leader.^ 
to  positions  within  the  new  Administration 
where  the  interests  and  contributions  of  the 
ethnic  voters  are  particularly  touched  by 
government  decisions.  I  Iook  forwaid  to 
.teeing  the  Ethnic  Advisor  position  contin 
ued  and  strengthened  in  the  White  House 
as  a  clearinghouse  ot  ethnic  concerns. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  panel  and  meet- 
ing and  again  please  accept  my  apologies  for 
not  being  able  to  be  with  vou  in  person.* 


ISTVAN  GEHKHKN  (OMMtlMO 
R.^TES  HUNGARIAN  REVOLU- 
TION 


HON.  FR.4NK  NORTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
totM>r  26  thousand;?  of  Ainericans 
joined  their  Hungarian-.American 
brethren  in  commemorating  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu 
tion.  Freedom  loving  people  through 
out  thf  world  witnessed  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  th^-  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  as  they  sought  to  pre 
vent  Soviet  aggression  and  repression 
in  Hungary  Their  struggle,  which 
ended  tragically  24  years  ago.  .nonethe- 
le.ss  continues  to  inspire  and  ignite  the 
imaginations  and  hopes  of  those  who 
continue  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  throughout  Eastern 
Europe. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Istvan  B.  Gereben.  president  of 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Fed- 
eration, addressed  a  gathering  at  the 
First  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in 
Washington.  D.C.  His  address  elo- 
quently recalls  the  essence  of  the  Hun 
garian  revolution  and  its  legacy.  The 
struggle  about  which  he  speaks  stands 
an  event  in  history  which  must  never 
be  forgotten.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  his  address.  The  text  follows: 

In  1956  Hungarians  barehandedly  wres 
lied  freedom  from  the  tanks  of  the  Kremlin 
This  freedom  was  sh'irt  hved  Courage, 
bravery,  sacrifice  were  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  victory  of  the  Soviet  might. 
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The  street  battle,  the  burnt  out  tank,  the 
dead  secret  policemen,  the  defecting 
Ukrainian  .soldier  denole  the  drama  of  the 
event  but  not  its  meaning.  That  meaning 
was  laid  down  in  the  demands  by  the  Free 
doni  Fighters  for  national  independence 
general  and  secret  elections,  freedom  of  as 
.sembly  and  culture,  economic  freedom  and 
political  reform-  The  Hungarians  revolted 
lol  only  against  the  exce.s.ses  of  dictatorship 
but  against  dictatorship  ilself. 

In  Am>rica  it  might  have  been  and  still 
might  be  di'.ficult  for  many  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  Hungarian  defiance,  so  hop«'less. 
so  doomed  to  failure. 

We  sensed  then  and  I  know  now  that  it 
has  fallen  to  Hungary  al  that  momen?  in 
1956  to  illuminate  the  truths  by  which  we 
tree-men.  live.  We  lend  to  forget  not  only 
the  events  but  we  forget  the  truths  taught 
to  us  by  them  as  well. 

There  is  no  niemoiy-nole  bit  enoufih  to 
conceal  the  eternal  name  that  waa  lit  In 
1956. 

The  torch  ol  the  Hungarian  revolution 
held  high  by  the  Czechs  in  1968  and  the 
Poles  in  1980  mir.ors  the  determination  of 
I  he  oppri'ssed  to  l>e  free  and  mdependcni 

Freedom  is  not  free.  Protecting  it  lakes 
hard  work,  dedication  and  sometimes  sacri 
fice. 

In  1956  mo.st  Hungarians  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  for  ihe  nation  s  liberty.  M<in\'  died, 
more  have  t)een  deported,  lailed  or  exiled. 

They  earned  an  eti-rual  place  in  Hunga 
rys  history,  ihey  gained  the  admiration  ol 
'heuorld. 

In  1980.  when  the  blood  written  pagns  of 
1956  are  yellow,  cracked  and  the  memories 
are  stacked  away  in  the  d-pths  of  comlort- 
able  affluence,  when  many— among  them 
some  of  us— are  shifting  their  admiration 
from  the  freedom  fighters  who  were  execut- 
ed on  their  18th  birthday,  to  the  execution 
er.  from  the  principles  of  sovereignty, 
indfpendeiice  to  appea-sement,  we  who  live 
in  freedom  forget  that  freedom  is  not  free. 
We  refuse  to  sacrifice.  Not  only  life.  *h'ch 
not>ody  asks  us  to.  but  time,  effort,  and 
money. 

Freedom  is  not  free.  On  the  241  h  Anniver 
.sary  of  our  Revolution  this  is  the  message 

Be  ready  to  pay  for  it  with  hard  work, 
with  principled  dedication 

Out  of  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  past  and 
the  frustration  of  the  present  Ihe  resolve 
must  be  born  that  we  here  in  America  will 
carry  forward  the  eternal  struggle  for  liber 
ty  with  the  .same  determination  which 
guided  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  in 
1956,  the  Czech  intellectuals  in  1968  and  the 
Polish  workers  in  1980. 

Let  s  resolve  that  we  will  spare  no  efforts 
to  remain  free;  and  pray  that  some  day  we 
will  share  freedom  with  our  nation,  our 
people,  with  all  Hungarians.* 


LENDING  (OMi  (  <]i  I    TO  EVIL 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OK  .MFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  perceptive  letter  to 
the  editor  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently.  It  wa.s  written  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Marti,  who  directs 
the  justice  and  peace  office  of  the 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers, 
which  IS  based  in  my  district. 

While  I  fully  believe  that  we  should 
give  the  new  administration  tune  to 
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demonstrate  its  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  individual  rights 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  do  share  Rev 
Mart  IS     distress     at     recent     develop 
ment.s   which   .suggest    that    President 
elect  Reagan  may  reduce  our  commit- 
ment  to   human   right.s  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  con 
cerned  about  reports  that  individuals 
close    to    the    President-elect    have   al- 
read.\    publicly  discounted  the  role  of 
human    rights    in    America'.s    foreign 
policy.  I  believe  that  we  must  all  repu- 
diate    any     policy     which     condones 
rather   than   condemns   the   ma-ss   ar- 
rests in  Bolivia.  th(>  official  anti  sem 
itism    of    Argentina    and    the    Soviet 
Union,  the  repression  of  civil  liberties 
in     Chile— indeed,     the     violation     of 
human  rights  anywhiTc  in  the  world. 

I  am  al.so  including  in  the  Record  a 
poignant    article    by    Anthony    Lewis 
which  sounds  an  alarm  on  the  danger 
ous  direction  that   U.S.   human  rights 
policy    is    already    taking    with    David 
Rockefeller,    chairman    of    the    Cha.se 
Manhattan   Bank,  going  to  Argentina 
and  .Soulh  Korea  to  signal  that  Presi 
dent -elect    Reagan    will    ignore    these 
countries  brutal  disregard  of  the  most 
fundainental    human    rights.    I    com 
mend  the.se  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

TiMK.  CnKDHTINATK!  Y     Is  RlNNING  OlT 

To  (he  Kditor 

I  wish  to  respond  to  your  Nin  17  editorial 
The  Life  and  I»gir  of  Human  Right.s  ' 

I  would  like  to  ronKratulate  you  for  brint: 
ing  to  the  attention  of  your  readers  thi.s 
most  critical  matter  of  V  S  foreign  policv 
and  human  right.s.  especially  in  Ihe  light  of 
the  rommj;  .idministration  ol  President 
elect  Hoiiald  Hcaiian 

I  hope  thai  you  arc  riv;ht  m  .stating  it  i.s 
al  be.-it  tirernature  for  others  to  a.ssume  that 
Mr  Reagan's  election  amounts  lo  a  green 
light  for  "".ilitaiN  iak(  overs,  or  an  indulgent 
attitude  toward  barbarities  m  places  like  Ar 
gentina  and  .South  Korea  '  While  we  are 
willing  to  work  undj-r  this  a.ssiimption  in  the 
meantime,  unfortunately.  I  do  not  share 
your  cautious  optimi.sm  Most  news  articles 
and  commentaries  I  ha\e  read  leave  very 
little  room  for  optimism  among  those 
people  throughout  the  world  who  have  dedi 
cated  their  lives  to  the  promotion  and  pro 
tection  of  human  rights 

For  example.  I  was  dismayed  but  not  siir 
prised  at  the  report  carried  m  the  No\  II 
ls.sue  of  The  New  York  I'lmes  on  the  visit 
David  Rockefeller  made  to  Argentina  and 
the  me.s.sage  that  he  carried  there  To  quote 
Ihe  article  l.atins  Welcome  Word  on 
Reagan  Prom  Rockefeller.  (Jovernment 
and  business  leaders  in  .se\eral  I.atin  Amen 
can  countries  have  tx'en  turning  out  m 
droves  for  the  last  week  to  listen  to  David 
RiKkefeller.  chairman  ot  Cha.se  Manhattan 
Bank  tell  them  what  they  want  to  hear  the 
ile<ii()n  of  Ronald  Reagan  will  likely  lead  to 
ies.seninK  o(  human  nght.s  restrictions  on 
their  countries 

Coincidentally.  1  understand  that  Mr 
Rfxkefeller  also  visited.  \ery  recently, 
Korea,  and  had  a  meeting  with  President 
Chun 

Our  hope,  if  an\.  with  the  new  Adminis 
tralion  i.s  to  communicate  to  it*  foreign 
policy  makers  that  genuine  concern  for  an 
action  on  behalf  of  human  rights  will,  in  the 
long  run.  serve  I)  S  national  interest  On 
the  other  hand,  disregard  for  this  concern 
and  commitment    will    undermine    genuine 
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U.S.  national  interest.  This  is  a  point  which 
you  tried  to  make  in  your  editorial,  and 
^\\.h  which  I  agree.  I  think  that  point  must 
bt  made  time  and  time  again 

I  would  care  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
particular  case  in\ol\inp  the  fate  of  South 
Korean  democratic  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung 
What  IS  at  stake  here  is  not  only  the  life  of 
one  human  rights  advocate  and  democratic 
leader  but  the  future  of  democracy  in  Korea 
it.self  What  is  involved  as  well  is  both  the 
.security  of  the  Korean  people  and  our  own 
.security  Time,  unfortunately  is  runninp  out 
on  Mr,  Kim, 

I  realize  that  The  Times,  through  its  edi 
tonal   point   of   view,   has  already   taken   up 
the  cause  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  the  aspira 
tions  of  tht'  Korean  people  for  democracy 
It  IS  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  this  matter 
be   brought    to   the   attention   of   President 
elect   Reagan,  so  that   he  will  ha\e  the  op 
port  unity    of    addressing     him.self    to    this 
matter  publicly  or  privately  before  he  actu- 
ally takes  office. 

Many  who  are  closely  following  the  situa 
tion  in  .South  Korea  consider  it  very  possi 
ble  that  the  .South  Korean  Government  will 
carry   out  the  execution  of  Mr    Kim  before 
Mr   Reagan  takes  offict 

(Rev.  I  Thomas  J  Marti 

IJCNDINC  COMFOKT  TO  EviL 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  Nov  23  -At  a  press  conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  the  other  day.  David  Rockefel 
ler  chairman  of  Ihe  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  prai.sed  the  Argentine  military  po\ 
ernment  for  having  stabilized'  the  coun 
try.  Life  m  Argentina,  he  .said,  was  much 
t)etter  than  before 

In  Argentina  and  other  countries  on  a 
Latin  American  tour.  Mr,  Rockefeller  sig 
naled  a  change  in  US  human  right.s  policx 
He  told  a  group  of  Argentine  Government 
and  business  leaders  that  President -elect 
Reagan  will  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is.  He 
IS  not  going  to  try  lo  change  the  world  m 
his  own  image 

Reading  reports  of  those  remarks.  I 
thought  about  Jacobo  Timerman.  wh3  was 
Argentinas  leading  newspaper  editor  until 
he  was  kidnapped  by  an  army  unit,  tor 
tured.  impri.soned.  held  under  house  arrest 
and  finally  expelled  No  charges  were  e\er 
brought,  but  the  rea-sons  for  his  brutal 
treatment  wee  clear  enough;  he  had  spoken 
out  for  human  rights,  and  he  was  a  Jew 

Jacobo  Timerman    was   in    New    York    re 
cently.    on    a    visit    from    hLS    new    home    in 
Israel,  and  he  spoke  quietly  about  what  had 
happened  to  him    He  remembered  the  first 
three  questions  put  to  him  when  Ihe  inter 
rogation  started: 
Are  you  a  Jew? " 
Are  you  a  Zionist' " 
Is  your  newspaper  Zionist '' 

He  answered  yes  to  all  three  questions 
the  last  fal.sely.  t)ecause  his  newspaper  was 
not  Zionist."  but  Timerman  thinks  the  an 
swers  saved  his  life  His  interrogators  had 
told  him  he  was  going  to  tie  killed  Instead, 
they  thought  they  could  iLse  him  in  a  show 
trial  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  worldwide 
Jewish  conspiracy  In  time.  prot<'sts  from 
the  outside  world  led  Argentine  authorities 
to  relea.se  him 

The  Argentine  Government  is  one  of  the 
few  in  the  world  today  that  includes  ele- 
ments of  unmistakably,  unashamedly  fascist 
character  They  have  not  only  used  violence 
and  murder  to  force  conformity  with  ex 
treme  right-wing  views;  they  are  openly 
anti-Semitic  Many  who  survived  time  m 
jaiLs  and  interrogation  centers  report  seeing 
the  swastika  on  display 

Right  wing  repression  in  Argentina  fol 
lowed  years  of  left  wing  terrorism.  The  ter 
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rorists  carried  out  political  as.sassinations 
and  kidnappings  on  a  scale  that  traumatized 
the  count r\  Outsiders  do  not  always  appre- 
ciat'  that  Argentine  societ.s  came  near  to 
crumbling  under  that  as.sault 

But  the  \  lolence  b\  agentj-  of  the  state  ir. 
1  he  la-st  four  \  ears  has  been  condemned  b> 
international  bodies  a.'-  going  be>ond  any 
justified  response  More  than  7.OO0  Argen- 
tinians, among  them  children,  have  been 
taken  awa.\  from  their  homes  and  have 
simpl>  disappeared  A  recent  report  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  said  Ar- 
gentine Government  tactics  amounted  to 
stale  terrorism  ' 

Widespread  torture  has  tx-en  documented. 
Among  it,s  Mctims  was  Adolfo  Perez  E.squi- 
\el.  the  Argentine  sculptor  who  was  just 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  human  rights 

When  he  won  the  prize.  Perez  E^uivel 
said  his  work  for  human  rights  was  "very 
simple  We  do  not  go  outside  the  law  We 
only  ask  that  if  a  person  breaks  a  law,  that 
he  be  judged  by  a  court,  Ihat  it  a  person  dis- 
appears, they  tell  where  he  is  After  ignor 
ing  the  prize  for  some  time,  the  Argentine 
Government  said  that,  whatever  hus  inten 
tions.  Perez  Esquivei  had  help«'d  lerronst.s 

All  this  makes  one  wonder  wh>  Da\id 
Rockefeller  chose  to  go  to  Argentina  at  this 
time  and  .sa\  the  things  he  did  For  the 
effect  could  only  be  to  lend  legitimac.v  to  a 
system  ihat  allows  the  u.V'  of  bestial  meth 
ods  for  political  ends 

Mr  Rockefeller  told  the  mi-etiiig  of  Ar- 
gentine businessmen  and  Government  offi 
cials  1  don  t  think  an\one  in  this  room  op- 
po.ses  the  promotion  of  the  application  of 
human  rights.  But  he  said  he  hoped  that 
President  elect  Reagan,  while  in  no  .sense 
abandoning  the  objectives,  will  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent approach  -one  ba.sed  on  U.S  nation- 
al interests,  such  as  trade  and  natural  re 
sources 

His  lisieners  had  no  doubt  of  his  meaning 
A  New  York  Times  correspondent.  Edward 
.Schumacher,  wrote  that  the>  and  others 
who  met  Mr  Rockefeller  in  nearbv  coun 
tries  heard  what  they  wanted  to  hear  that 
the  election  of  Mr  Reagan  will  likely  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  human  rights  restrictions 
on  them.. 

President  Carters  human  rights  policy, 
with  all  Hi  imperfections,  has  saved  lives 
and  helped  to  relax  repression  in  some 
places,  such  as  Brazil  It  is  not  the  only  way 
to  advance  American  ideas  of  human  decen 
cy  But  if  Washington  is  going  to  trv  new 
policies  m  the  field  surely  prominent  indi 
vidual  Americajis  should  avoid  gestures  of 
accommodation  with  evil 

David  Rockefeller  has  the  burden  of  living 
with  lunatic  conspiracy  theories-  atx)ut  hi.- 
bank,  hus  familv,  the  Trilateral  Commission 
But  he  Ls  a  man  of  unusual  prominence 
whose  example  matters  The  next  time  he 
considers  such  a  gesture  to  Argentina,  he 
might  think  of  something  said  by  Jacobo 
Timerman— said  of  Argentines  but  applica 
ble  lo  all  of  us 

It  IS  very  easy  to  hate  a  Nazi  a  guardian 
in  the  Gulag  But  the  real  danger  is  not 
them.  It  is  the  decent  people  who  compro- 
mise with  e\il."« 


THE  PROLIFE  MOVEMENT 
CONTINUES  TO  GROW 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK   Mr.  Speaker,  for 
tunately,  those  who  espouse  the  pro- 


life  PHust'  continue  to  grow  in  number 
ami  stri'nmth.  The  principal  activity  of 
the  prolife  movement  is  education.  Its 
ceni  ral  t  heme  of  the  restoration  of  the 
right  to  life  for  the  unborn  is  con 
stantly  empha.sized  and  reemphasized. 
F.\  cry  day  more  and  more  people 
become  aware  of  the  reality  of  abor- 
tion and  are  moved  to  join  in  support- 
ing this  cause.  The  shift  is  almost  in- 
variably toward  the  prolife  side  rather 
than  away  from  it.  and,  almost  as  fre- 
iiucnlly.  those  who  move  toward  it 
become  active  in  the  movement  rather 
than  merely  supportive  of  it.  As  one 
prolifer  put  it  recently— 

Oruc  you  have  heard  with  your  mind '.s  ear 
the  silent  screams  of  the  unborn,  you 
cannot  turn  away:  you  cannot  rest  until  this 
wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent  human  life 
IS  stopped. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  not  yet 
prolife,  who  are  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  unborn  human  life, 
and  who   rnockirmly  question   the  rel- 
evance of  'Ah.it  thc\  refer  to  as    .some 
thinn   that    biK."  as  they   hold   thumb 
and     forcfitiKcr     in     close     pro.\imity 
They  k(j  on  m  this  vein  by  stressing 
the  needs  and  wants  to  those  women 
who  would  somehow  suffer  by   giving 
birth  to  a  child.  That  suffering  might 
be  in  the  form  of  economic  lo.ss.  incon- 
venience,   embarrassment,    or    discom 
fort,  or  any  of  these  in  their  eyes  justi- 
fying   getting  rid  of  it."  The  'if  they 
refer  to  is  a  tiny,  living  human  being 
whose  riKhi    to  life  they  consider  in 
consequent lai  ,irid  expendable. 

But  there  i.s  more  to  the  prolife 
movement  than  concern  for  the  tiny 
unborn  child  I'hcre  is  a  bigger  mes- 
sage. It  i.s  a  concern  for  the  right  to 
life  of  all  of  us.  for  all  innocent  human 
life,  for  any  individuals  who  may  sud 
denly  find  themselves  labeled  unwant- 
ed. If  this  basic  right  can  be  taken 
away  from  any  one  segment  of  human- 
ity, then  no  other  group  is  truly  safe. 
No  other  class  of  human  beings  can 
really  feel  secure,  as  long  ;ls  that  right 
whicti  was  proclaimed  unalienable  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  re- 
mams  subject  to  such  arbitrary  rela- 
tive or  abstract  conditions  as  wanted- 
ness  or  personhood. 

That  is  the  bigger  message.  It  is  the 
message  that  is  finally  being  heard 
and  understood  by  more  and  more 
people  every  dav  • 


georgb;      chlder      on      why 
supply  side  economics  will 

WORK 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  rut;  HOUSE  of  represent.atives 

Tuesdau.  December  2.  19S0 

•  Mr  KKMP  Mr  Speaker  President- 
elect Keagaii  will  bring  vulh  him  to 
office  an  economic  package  which 
comprehensively  addresses  our  eco- 
nomic problems  oi  high  inflation,  high 
unemployment,  and  sluggish  produc- 
tivity   The   package   includes   tax   and 
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regulatory  reform  to  restore  economic 
incentives,  and   budgetary  and   mone 
tary   reform  to  end   inflation  and  re- 
store order  to  financial  markets. 

George  Gilder  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
ticulate  spokesmen    of    the    economic 
and   social    thought    behind   this   pro- 
gram, I  therefore  read  his  recent  arti- 
cle  on   supply-side    economics,    which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  with 
great  interest.  I  recommend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  brief  and  clear 
explanation  of  why  tax-rate  reduction 
is  an  integral,  indispensable  element  in 
President  elect  Reagan  s  plan  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  stabilization. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov   23,  1980] 
Forum -Inside  the  Supply  Side 

it  encourages  workers  to  work  and 
investors  to  invest 

(By  George  Gilder) 

In  recent  months  the  subject  of  supply 
side  economics  has  widely  engaged  the 
public  But  after  a  Presidential  race  in 
which  Ronald  Reagan's  supply-side  pro- 
grams were  a  major  i.ssue.  confusion  still 
reigns  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  term. 

By  diluting  his  supply-side  arguments 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  Mr 
Reagan  himself  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  confusion  And  by  consulting  chiefly 
with  conventional  economists  since  his  elec- 
tion, most  leading  economists  and  financial 
writers  have  concluded  that  he  has  little  en- 
during commitment  to  supply-side  theory 
and  that  he  has  no  way  of  escaping  the  eco- 
nomic tribulations  that  have  afflicted  the 
Administrations  of  Jimmy  Carter  and  Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

To  understand  why  these  experts  may  be 
wrong.  It  IS  necessary  to  comprehend  that 
supply-side  theory  is  not  a  mere  fashion  of 
concern  for  the  supply-side'  of  the  system 
but  an  entirely  different  and  coherent 
model  of  how  government  affects  the  econo- 
my. Developed  by  the  economists  Norman 
B.  Ture,  Arthur  B.  Laffer,  Paul  Craig  Rob 
erts,  Robert  A.  Mundell.  Jude  Waniski.  Alan 
Reynolds.  Michael  K.  Evans  and  others,  this 
view  of  economics  has  captured  the  Imagl 
nations  of  the  most  influential  Republican 
.senators  and  representatives. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  the  Reagan-en- 
dorsed lax  propo.sal  put  forth  by  Repre 
•sentative  Jack  Kemp  of  Upstate  New  York 
and  Senator  William  V  Roth  Jr  of  Dela 
ware  is  enacted  and  its  30  percent  reduction 
in  tax  rates  is  applied  o\er  three  years.  The 
demand-sider  Ijelieves  that  this  measure  will 
immediately  stimulate  total,  or  aggregate, 
demand  by  increasing  the  disposable  in- 
comes of  consumers. 

The  supply-sider,  however,  denies  that  a 
tax  cut  can  have  any  immediate  effect  on 
total  dispo.sable  income  or  real  aggregate 
demand.  For  every  dollar  of  increase  in  dis- 
posable income  from  the  tax  cut,  there  will 
initially  be  $1  less  of  disposable  income 
either  for  recipients  of  Federal  aid  or  for 
purchasers  of  government  bond-s  that  would 
otherwise-  have  to  be  sold  to  cover  the  defi- 
cit. Some  p«-ople  will  have  more  money, 
others  will  have  less:  the  result  is  essentially 
a  wash.  Lacking  a  net  immediate  increment 
of  aggregate  demand,  there  can  t>e  no  major 
short  run  stimulus  to  the  demand  side  of 
the  economy. 

The  Kemp-Roth  bill  will  work  not  by  in 
creasing  total  disposable  income  but  by  in 
creasing  the  incentives  of  workers  and  inves- 
tors to  supply  additional  goods  and  services 
to  the  market    Supply-side  theory   focuses 
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on  marginal  tax  rates,  the  rates  that  apply 
on  the  margins  of  the  economy  to  additional 
income  that  earners  might  choose  to 
pursue,  whether  by  working  overtime,  with 
drawing  from  tax  shelters,  foregoing  con 
sumption,  rejecting  leisure,  selling  gold,  pur- 
chasing stocks,  starting  a  business,  taking 
extra  training  or  otherwi.se  accepting  addi 
lional  risk  to  earn  more  money 

By  definition  a  marginal  tax  rate  is  the 
rate  applying  to  the  next  dollar  of  income 
for  a  worker  or  investor.  So  cuts  in  these 
rates  will  tend  to  induce  workers  to  work 
harder  for  such  additional  dollars  and  inves- 
tors to  limit  their  consumption  in  order  to 
earn  more  dollars  in  the  future.  The  cuts 
will  reduce  the  rewards  of  sheltering  income 
from  taxes  through  investments  in  untaxa- 
ble activities  or  through  work  'off  the 
books."  By  this  process  of  changing  incen- 
tives, tax  cuts  can  lead  to  a  long  run  expan- 
sion of  aggregate  demand  as  a  noninflatioii 
ary  result  of  expanding  production  of  goods 
and  services. 

The  only  way  a  tax  cut  might  contribute 
to  inflation  is  by  increasing  the  Federal 
deficit  by  a  larger  amount  than  personal 
and  corporate  savings,  thus  pressuring  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  expand  the  money 
supply.  However,  a  cut  in  marginal  tax 
rates,  which  Kemp-Roth  would  accomplish, 
would  generate  enough  new  revenue  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  or  reduce  it  to  manage- 
able size  In  addition,  Kemp  Roth  would 
yield  enough  new  .savings  to  remove  pres- 
sure on  the  Fed  to  print  money  to  cover  any 
remaining  deficit. 

Marginal  lax  rales  inflict  a  double  penalty 
on  saving.  A  particular  marginal  tax  first 
deters  the  worker  from  earning  the  addi- 
tional money  that  he  is  most  likely  to  save 
And,  second,  it  deters  him  from  saving  it  by 
taxing  the  income  from  savings  at  the  high- 
est rates.  Because  of  this  double  inhibition, 
cuts  in  these  rates  impart  a  double  stimulus 
to  savings. 

Not  only  have  revenues  increased  m  many 
countries,  as  well  as  the  United  Stales,  after 
every  previous  cut  in  marginal  rates,  but 
there  are  also  special  conditions  in  this 
country  today  that  make  such  results  easily 
predictable  now. 

The  economy  is  currently  contorted  by 
taxes.  In  recent  years  taxes  have  tK-en  grow 
ing  80  percent  faster  than  inflation  and  20 
percent  faster  than  personal  income.  In 
fact,  one  good  reason  for  skepticism  toward 
high  taxes  as  an  antidote  to  Inflation  is 
that  for  15  years  taxes— the  price  of  govern- 
ment—have been  the  fastest-rising  major 
cost  in  the  economy. 

Not  only  have  these  taxes  been  diffused 
into  all  the  prices  in  the  system,  but  the 
country  has  also  developed  a  vast  under- 
ground system  of  tax  avoidance:  a  flourish 
ing  realm  of  cash  and  barter,  financial  fina- 
gling, investments  in  gold,  baubles,  flimflam 
films,  sutisidized  real  estate  and  an  array  of 
collectibles. 

These  shelters,  hedges  and  other  lax 
dodges  exist  almost  exclusively  as  a  result  of 
the  insidious  interplay  of  rapid  inflation 
and  high  marginal  tax  rates  and  would 
shrivel  overnight  under  a  rational  tax 
system. 

The  marginal  tax  rate  average  Americans 
will  fare  in  1981.  though,  as  estimated  from 
a  study  for  tin-  Ami-rican  Enterpri.se  Insti 
tute  by  Edgar  K.  Browning  and  William  A. 
Johnson,  will  be  more  than  50  percent  when 
all  Federal,  state,  and  local  levies  are  com- 
bined with  transfer  payments  that  must  be 
given  up  as  earnings  ri.se.  This  means  that 
for  the  majority  of  Americans,  rich  and 
poor.  It  IS  more  profitable  to  conceal  a  dollar 
of  existing  income  than  to  earn  an  addition- 
al dollar. 
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For  savers,  however,  the  situation  is 
vkorse.  As  Alan  S.  Blinder  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  rerenlly  le.s 
lified  before  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco 
nomic  Committee,  most  unearned  '  income 
from  savings  such  as  interest  and  dividends, 
now  faces  lax  rates  sub.siantiall.v  grealer 
than  100  percent  when  adju.sied  for  infla 
lion.  Most  of  these  taxable  earnings 
become  losses  when  translated  into  unin 
flaled  dollars,  but  the  I.R.S.  continues  lo 
take  a  bite  of  up  to  70  percent  on  these  false 
gains,  while  stale  and  local  govi  rtimi  nt.^ 
pile  on  further  levies. 

Moreover,  by  reducing  expendituris  on 
unemployment  compensation,  welfare,  early 
retirement  and  other  recession  related  gov 
ernmenl  burdens,  the  Reagan  program  can 
facilitate  cuts  in  govf-rnment  .spending  Fi 
nally,  by  increasing  the  take  iiomc  pay  of 
private-sector  workers,  lax  cuts  can  dimin 
ish  the  pressures  of  the  wage  price  spiral 
Supply-side  economics  thu.s  provides  an  ef 
feclive  escape  from  the  painful  impasse  of 
conventional  economic  theories  and  policies. 
That  is  why  the  theory  will  now  be  tested 
and  prevail.* 


PEPPER   RKCKIVES  AWARD 
FT^OM   BEGIN 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  GREEN 

Mf    Nf  W    1  llUh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  19S0 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11.1  had  t  he  pleasure  to  attend 
an  awards  ceremony  sponsored  b.\  the 
.Jabot niskv  Foundation  at  the  Wal 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  my  district  m 
New  York  City,  At  that  ceremony 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  of 
Israel  conferred  the  JabiJtinsky  Cen- 
tennial Medal  upon  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Claude 
Pepper. 

Following  an  involved  selection  proc 
ess  by  the  board  of  the  Jabot insky 
Foundation,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  Pepper  I  w;is  chosen  from 
amon^;  niiinerotis  leading  professionals 
of  all  faiths  to  receive  this  prestigious 
avkard  for  his  long  service  and  dedica 
tion  to  the  state  of  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people.  This  award  celebrates 
the  birth  100  years  ago  of  Ze'ev  Jabo- 
tinsky,  the  legendary  Jewish  leader, 
statesman,  poet,  and  arcliitect  of  the 
state  of  Israel,  and  it  honors  all  those 
peoples  of  the  world  who  strive  for  lib- 
erty and  a  true  humanitarian  wav  of 
life. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  this  medal  than  my  good  friend 
from  P^londa.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and,  later,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Pepper  has  alwavs  been  at 
the  forefront  of  support  for  Israel.  He 
was  instrumental  m  establishing  the 
mutual  defen.se  treaty  with  Israel, 
helped  that  nation  establish  adequate 
deterrent  capabilities,  and  fought 
against  terrorism  wherever  he  found  it 
in  the  v^orld. 

Recently,  he  cosponsored  legislation 
which  designated  the  week  of  April  21 
to  April  28,  1980,  as  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  "  These  dales  were  chosen  be- 
cause Israeli  Independence  Day,  Jeru- 
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.salem  Day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  all  fall  within 
this  time  period.  It  was  my  honor  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Pepper  as  a  cosponsor 
of  that  legislation. 

No  American  has  had  a  more  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  the  stale 
of  Israel  and  to  the  causes  of 
independence  and  freedom  than  our 
colleague  from  Florida.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  body  infor- 
mation regarding  Mr.  Pepper's  award 
and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  him  well-deserved  congratu 
lations.* 


WORKPLACE  FATALITIES 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking 
back  to  when  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  was  written  in  1970,  it 
appears  that  the  belief  at  that  time 
was  that  if  the  Government  would 
only  use  legal  compulsion,  industry 
would  apply  the  requisite  knowledge 
in  eliminating  workplace  injury  and 
illness.  Today,  however,  we  realize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  that 
is  more  difficult  and  complex  than  we 
imagined  in  1970.  Few,  if  any,  employ- 
i  rs  m  the  Nation  can  state  that  their 
workplace  is  in  total  compliance  with 
the  OSH  Act  of  1970.  The  goal  of  a 
safe  and  healthf^ul  workplace  presents 
a  difficult  challenge  to  employers. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  the  OSH 
Act  and  its  administration  have  been 
much  maligned  over  the  years,  it  is 
indeed  clear  that  without  the  1970 
law.  present  knowledge  would  not 
have  reached  the  level  it  has. 

The  OSH  Act  has  concentrated  in- 
tellectual pttention,  .scientific  re- 
search, and  management  skills  on  the 
problem  of  worker  safety  and  health. 
This  effort  has  involved  trade  associ 
at  ions,  universities,  commercial  and 
academic  laboratories,  labor  unions, 
and  State  and  local  government.*. 
Today,  occupational  safety  and  health 
i.ssues  are  being  di-scussed  on  a  much 
broader  plane  than  before.  The  sub 
ject  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
has  been  increasingly  discussed  in  uni- 
versities, as  evidenced  by  the  greater 
number  of  courses  being  offered  that 
are  related  directly  or  indirectly  to 
this  area.  The  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  is  a  promising  one 
for  many  students,  and  industrial  hy- 
gienisls  are  in  great  demand. 

Increasing  knowledge  has  dramati 
cally  altered  our  approach  to  occupa- 
tional hazards.  Initially,  the  area  of 
job  safety  received  much  more  atten- 
tion than  occupational  health  prob- 
lems, primarily  because  of  the  greater 
visibility  of  safety  hazards.  Recently, 
during  the  tenure  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  OSHA  Dr.  Eula  Bingham,  this 
trend  has  begun  to  reverse  itself  and 
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more  resources  are  being  channeled 
into  health  related  areas  However. 
while  grov^mg  medical  knowledge  has 
aided  in  the  treatment  of  work-related 
diseases,  it  has  also  enlarged  the  list  of 
diseases  which  are  related  to  the  work 
environment.  Our  greater  knowledge 
has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  simple 
cause-effect  relationships  and  led  lo 
an  appreciation  of  the  complex  inter- 
relationship of  factors  leading  to 
workplace  injuries  and  diseases. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  employers  is  that  they 
reduce  the  unknowns  of  the  workplace 
to  a  minimum  and  thai  thev  properly 
inform  their  employees  of  potential 
hazards.  This  requires  the  employer  to 
restructure  the  work  environment 
based  on  the  current  level  of  knowl- 
edge about  occupational  safetx'  and 
health  and  to  actively  participate  with 
employees,  their  representatives,  and 
Government  representatives  in  this 
ongoing  effort.  The  employer  must  be 
receptive  to  worker  complaints  since, 
for  example,  reported  instances  of 
coughing,  nau.'^ea  or  other  physical 
discomfort  may  be  warning  signs  of  oc- 
cupational health  hazards.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  contain  provisions  on 
safety  and  health  with  some  providing 
for  labor-management  .safety  and 
health  committees.  As  employers  con- 
tinue to  grapple  with  safety  and 
health  issues,  they  have  t>een  upgrad- 
ing the  positions  of  those  responsible 
for  workplace  safety  and  health. 

Despite  the  major  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional .safely  and  health  over  the 
years,  accider's  and  occupational  dis- 
ease continue  to  claim  the  lives  of 
many  working  men  and  women  in  this 
Nation.  For  example: 

On  May  22.  1980,  a  19  year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  drilling  company  in  Erie. 
Pa.,  was  electrocuted  when  an  over- 
head electrical  wire  fell  on  a  gas  drill- 
ing rig  on  which  he  was  working. 

On  May  23,  1980,  the  coowner  of  a 
Tisard,  Oreg.  construction  company 
was  killed  when  a  sewer-inslallalion 
trench  collapsed  on  him.  According  to 
officials  at  the  scene,  the  10-foot  deep 
excavation  had  not  been  shored  up. 

On  June  6,  1980,  a  26  year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  powerplant  in  Paradise, 
Ky.,  was  killed  when  he  fell  80  feet 
from  a  tower  at  the  facility. 

On  June  19,  1980,  a  40year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  cotton  mill  in  Marion. 
N.C.,  was  killed  when  the  switch  box 
in  the  air-conditioning  control  room 
exploded- 

On  October  21.  1980.  an  explosion  at 
a  chemical  plant  in  New  Castle.  Del., 
killed  at  least  six  employees  and  in- 
jured dozens  of  others. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  casual- 
ties of  the  workplace  which  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  months.  But  I  point 
them  out  as  evidence  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  of  existing  unsafe  work- 
place conditions,  and  the  continuing 
need  lo  support  the  crusade  to  provide 
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every    uorkir    a    safe 
workplac'  • 


healthful 


ROSA  I'AHKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 

IN   THK   HorSf:  OF  REPRKSKNIA  FIVES 

Moruiiiu.  Ih'CfJuhrr  I.  19H0 

•  Mr  SFilHFiKl.INCi  Mr  Spt-akfr. 
rarfl\  caii  wt-  look  back  m  our  hislor.S' 
;iii(l  Kiciitilv  one  fvcii!  ii..  ,i  turniDK 
point  in  the  country  s  progress  Many 
people  of  all  races  participated  in  the 
U.S.  mil  riN;ht.s  movement,  tjijt  I  tnink 
there  iA;t.s  one  event  wIih  h  axs  .so  .sik 
nificant  that  it  mark-,  ;i  milestone  on 
the  road  toward  ttiaknu'  a  reality  of 
the  noble  goal.--  pro.  iiun.  i  m  ihe  Dec- 
laration of  Inclei>eii(ii  ii:  .  and  the  Con- 
Stit  lit  ion 

That  evtiit  tiH.K  pl.ice  2':^  vears  ago 
toda>  in  Miinl  t^M  iri;.i '.  .A.i  when  a 
rourat;eou.s  tjlaik  Ai'iniin  named  Rosa 
I'ark.s  retiised  to  i.:i'.  •  ,;•  her  seat  on  a 
Ijii.s  til  ;i  white  tn.m  l-rom  that  one 
loneK  hruM'  .ni  b\  Kns.i  Parks  grew 
two  epoi  hal  events  ttn  Mi  ml  ^;omery 
l)u.s  txe.rott,  which  [Hi','!  that  a 
iiriHip  Hilled  in  a  common  cause  can 
ill  ike  ,1  lUn.rence.  and  the  Supreme 
Courts  landmark  decision  in  the 
achievement  oi  eejiial  rights  for  all.  re- 
t;ardle.ss  of  race 

Mr  Speaker.  1  take  great  pride  in 
commemorating  today  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  especially  the  courage 
of  Rosa  Parks,  the  mother  of  the  civil 
ri^ht.s  nil  i\  i-rnent     • 


ENCINKKKINC  i  (.,[■:(  )I  (  K  i  IS  1  S  I'Ki  > 
MOTK      Dh.Fl'      INDl-Hl.KOllNn 
Cil-lOI.OtiK  Al.     iJLKlAl.     OF     NU- 

(■i.i-;ak  wastes 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

of    11  I   IN..!, 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OK  H  M'H  Ksl- N  I  ATIVES 

Tuesdav  />'-,rint>er  2.  1980 

•  Mr   rORCOKAN    Mr  Speaker.  I  in 

clud<'  in  the  Kki  MRU  for  the  benefit  of 

our     I  nil.ii,:'!. ',     Mil       I'liii       J7,     1980. 

pollrv      ,'.i'inien!     iin    ili.p.i.l,     of    hJRh 

le\i:  r  .uiioact  ive  wiusle.  :u'-  elnp'il  1'. 
the  .-\  ,-.11(1, it  ion  of  Flnt-'inei  r  iiif;  (_iiiii-i 
gi.st.s 

The  .-Vs.siH  iHtioii  111  F:n^;ineering  Ge- 
i>lii^:i,i  Al-(ii.  which  numbers  over 
:t,()oo  nil  int)ers  worldwide,  is  the  pro- 
tes.sion.ll  SIM  lety  of  choice  for  nearly 
all  pract  unit:  prnfes.sional  engineering 
!.;eolok.:isi.s  m  the  t'liited  Stat«'s.  The 
csMii  i:ii  liin       piisi'ii'!:     .i.ttement    was 

ilevelnped  !u  i!,,  Nlli  Ir.il  Hinersy  Com- 
rni.s.sion  throu>;h  ,i  sene--  i!  ilrriff  posi- 
tion.s  wlncli  were  ciniiliu  i  i!  in  .ill  19 
sections  ot  Ihe  .i.s.so<iat  inn  for  com- 
ments of  the  ineintiership  .A  substan- 
tial number  nt  i  niiunents  mil  sugges- 
tions   were     received     .Us    the    proposed 

Statement  lAent  thrniiKh  a  series  of  re- 
vision.s  In  .iccominoilate  the  broadest 
b;i.se  nf  professional  upininn  among 
t  he  iiienitiership    ^!\e^\   nier'.her  of  t  he 
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associatinn  altUiated  with  a  recognized 
section  fi;i.s  seen  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity   to    corntneni     u[)nii    the    position 
statement     rin     js  memtier    ()oard   of 
directors  nl  the  .is.-mi.it  mn  inmpleted 
final  review,  modification,  and  approv 
al    of    tills   statement,   riilmmat  lilt;    a[) 
pro.xiinatelv    I   vear  n!   effort,  at    itieir 
.semiannual  meeting,'  on  .June  2"    \9Ho 
The  statement    thus  represents  the  i-i 
sponsible   considered   professional   and 
scieniilK    idnseiisiis  of  the  A.ss(iciat  ion 
of     EnKineering     Geologists     in     this 
matter. 

This  statement,  which  takes  the  po- 
sition that  radioactive  nuclear  wastes 
can  be  safely  isolated  and  disposed  of 
by  deep  underground  burial  in  secure 
geological  environments,  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Ms.  Jean  Bogner. 
the  associations  north-central  section 
chairman.  Ms.  Bogner  is  employed  by 
Argonne  National  [.Aboratory  in  Ar- 
gonne.  111. 

The  statement  follows: 
Association    of     Engineering    Geologists 

Policy  Statement  on  Disposal  of  High 

Ljtvel  Radioactive  Waste.  Adopted  bv  thk 

Board  or  Directors.  June  27.  1980 

It  Ls  the  position  of  the  Association  of  En 
Kineering  GeologusUs  that  radioactive  nucle 
ar  wa.stes  ran  be  safely  isolated  and  disposed 
of  by  deep  underground  burial  in  secure 
geological  environmenls.  The  scientific  and 
technical  means  to  locate  and  define  the 
boundaries  of  these  environs  and  to  achieve 
such  safe  disposal  is  well  developed  and  in 
creasing.  Sufficient  criteria  have  now  been 
established  to  permit  responsible  selection 
of  candidate  sites.  A  .sense  of  urgency  re 
garding  .safe  dispo.sal  of  nuclear  wa.stes  pre 
vail.s.  and  It  can  and  must  b«»  satisfied 

The  waste  Is  dangerous  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  many  people  have  been  so  con 
ditloned  in  this  concept  that  they  lend  le 
react  emotionally  rather  than  objectivel> 
when  radioactive  waste  is  mentioned.  This 
has  resulted  In  a  call  to  cease  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants  and  passage  of  laws 
to  prohibit  the  dLspo.sal  of  nuclear  waste. 

Nuclear  *a.ste  has  b«>en  produced  from 
civil  and  military  activity  This  accumulated 
waste  must  be  disposed  of  .soon  becau.se 
present  temporary  storage  facilities  are  not 
designed  for  permanent  separation  of  th»' 
waste  from  the  biosphere. 

One  of  the  methods  of  l.solation  of  the 
waste  Is  deep  burial  in  specially  excavatetl 
spaces  in  structurally  adequate  tjedrock 
where  ground  water  is  akjsent  or  will  not 
return  to  the  biosphere  carrying  with  it 
waste  materials  and  where  erosion  will  not 
expose  the  waste  during  lUs  radioactive  life 
time.  To  the.se  conditions  Is  added  a  require 
ment  for  a  location  such  that  future  .soci 
eties  will  most  probably  never  expose  the 
waste  inadvertently  The  location  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  feasible,  acceptable  char- 
acter of  such  sites  is  a  geological  problem.  It 
can  bv  solved  by  the  investigative  and  ana- 
lytical methods  now  available  within  the 
geological  professions. 

Repository  sites  should  be  strategically  lo 
cated.  as  far  as  geological  and  subsurface 
conditions  permit,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gional distribution  of  nuclear  facilities. 
Each  site  should  be  selected  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  progressive  sequence  of  compre- 
hensive Investigations. 

Primary  considerations  in  the  selection  of 
each  reix)sitory  site  must  be  long-term  geo 
logical  integrity  of  the  host  rock  through 
natural  retardation  of  radionuclide  travel 
and  amenability  to  simple,  proven,  and  rell- 
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able  methods  of  engineered  design  and  con 
struction  Safe  disposal  sites  can  be  found  in 
several  types  of  rock  Technologies  exist  to 
ensure  .selection  of  dispo.sal  sites  in  thes<' 
geologic  media  \*  Inch  can  provide  lonw  term 
integrity  without  harmful  effects  due  to  mi- 
i;rali()n  of  radioactive  materials  to  the  bio- 
sphere 

Eacti  dispo.sal  site  should  be  selected  and 
developed  cooperatively  by  governmental 
i-niities.  private  industry  and  academic  re- 
searches Full  and  open  di.sclosure  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  process  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  health,  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  public.  The  selection  proc 
ess  should  proceed  with  all  delit)erate 
speed.* 


RONALD  RFAGAN    HFA  ( )LUTION 
n\l    INTKRHfPTION' 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

|1>       l.fl    lUlrl    ^ 

IN    rUK  HOUSE  Of    HKi'HI'Sf  M  .VTIVES 

Tui'sdaxj   Di-cen.brr  2    !9li0 

•  Ml  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
Hi  publicans  and  their  conservative 
sympathizers  do  over  the  next  few 
weeks  ma>  deii  rminr  whether  Ronald 
Reagan  makes  history  or  succumbs  to 
It  .\{  i.ssue  is  who  runs  the  country 
and  a  po.ssible  realmenient  nf  the  po- 
litical parties. 

Last  month's  elections  were  not  the 
clean  sweep  most  observers  would 
have  us  believe.  There  .are  five  major 
sources  of  influence  in  the  political 
life  of  this  country.  The  Presidency, 
the  Hou.se.  the  Senate,  the  press,  and 
the  academic/intellectual  community. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  conservatives  have 
the  Senate  and  ilu  White  House. 
Thev  have  made  impressive  inroads  in 
the  academic  intellectual  community. 
As  for  the  press,  thev  .are  nnniid  nim- 
cal  but  tend  to  view  e\ent.  tmni  i  .; 
eral-t  iiii'i  d  tranu  nl  nt'  rime  And  as 
for  th'  llnsi  I  nl  Hi  pn  seniatives.  it 
should  be  clear  in  all  nt  us  that  power 
remairis  in  tin  hands  nf  Ihe  liberals 
and  rnnderale  liberals  whn  i  ninprise 
the  leadership  and  run  tin  key  com- 
mittees 

The  result  is  ih.U  political  power  is 
ditlused.  We  dn  nnt  have  liberal  gov- 
ernment, conservative  government. 
Democratic  government,  or  Republi- 
can government.  Most  of  the  talk  in 
the  press  glo.sses  over  this  reality  in  a 
rush  to  assume  con.servatives  struck  it 
rich  last  month.  This  is  an  unfortu 
nate  distortion  of  the  current  division 
of  political  influence  in  this  country. 
and  I  am  disturbed  to  think  that  the 
results  of  the  incoming  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  97th  Congress  may  be 
measured  by  this  inaccurate  yardstick. 

Today  I  have  two  items  for  my  col 
leagues  to  consider  One  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  November  29.  1980.  article  in 
the  Congre.ssinnal  (Quarterly  that 
shows  how  the  leadership  plans  to 
consolidate  its  contmi  n.er  the  House 
The  other  item  is  a  cnlunm  by  Frank 
Gregorsky  from  the  Dnuklas  County 
Sentinel  in  Dougla-sville.  Cia  I  he  Con- 
gre.ssional  Quarterly  excerpt  and  the 
Gregorsky  column  follow: 
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(From  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  Nov. 

29.  1980) 

HiLi  Democrats,  Republicans  Organize  for 

97th  Congress 

iBy  Irwin  B  Arieff) 

plethora  of  rules  proposals 

The  major  challeTige  facing  House  Demo- 
crats during  the  week  of  meetings  v^■ill  be  to 
elect  loaders  and  adopt  rules  changes  that 
will  iieln  them  to  retain  their  procedural 
coniro:  of  the  Hou.se  despite  their  loss  of  33 
seaUs  in  the  November  elections. 

The  principal  preoccLpation  of  House  Re- 
publicans, on  the  other  hand,  will  be  lo 
choose  new  party  leaders  who  can  both  keep 
the  party  unified  and  help  enact  President- 
eleit  Reagan's  legislative  program 

House  D-^mocrats  will  have  few  election 
contests  but  face  possiblv  lengthy  di.5cus- 
sioiis  of  proposed  party  and  House  rules 
changes. 

Because  they  continue  to  hold  a  ma.itirity 
of  House  scats  -243  to  the  Republicans' 
192--the  Democrats  will  continue  to  control 
the  House's  top  leadership  posts  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships  in  .Januarv  But  the 
exLstencp  in  the  Hou.se  of  a  bloc  of  eonserva 
tive  D<»mocratic  votes  big  enough  to  lip  the 
balance  of  power  to  the  GOP  has  party 
leaders  worried.  Consequently,  the  leader 
ship  IS  expected  to  propose  a  series  of  rules 
changes  intended  lo  shore  ud  its  ability  to 
control  .scheduling  and  floor  proceedings. 

The  most  significant  projMj.sal  viould 
limit— or  prohibit  altogether -the  prolifera- 
tion of  legislative  riders  on  appropriations 
bills:  delails  of  the  proposal  have  noi  yet 
been  viorked  out. 

Other  proposals  would  give  the  Speaker 
greater  flexibility  in  taking  up  appropri- 
ations bills,  .scheduling  votes  on  biils  taken 
up  under  suspensions  of  the  rules  and  avoid- 
ing taking  quorum  calls  requested  during 
routine  legislative  business. 

Another  proposal  Ijeing  discussed  would 
allow  the  House  to  speed  up  its  considera 
tion  of  appropriatioa";  bill.s.  If  adopted,  the 
rule  will  allow  general  appropriations  bills 
to  be  taken  up  any  time  aft<T  June  1.  even  if 
the  first  tvidget  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
approved. 

In  addition  lo  those  advanced  by  t^ie 
Democratic  leadership,  proposed  rules 
changes  are  likely  lo  come  from  other 
Democratic  -sources,  as  well,  including  tht 
Democratic  Study  Group-  a  formal  organi- 
zation of  refom-.-minded  moderates  and  lit: 
erals-  and  an  informal  group  of  34  conser- 
vatives who  are  .seeking  a  greater  voice  for 
(he  right  in  the  traditionally  liberal  House 
Democratic  mainstream. 

[FYom  the  Douglas  County  Sentinel, 

Douglasville.  Ga.I 

Reagan:  Revolution  or  Interruption'.' 

(By  Frank  Gregorsky) 

There  seems  to  be  a  media  conspiracy  to 
give  conservatives  responsibility  for.  with 
out  control  of,  the  U.S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Well,  its  not  reallv  a  conspiracy, 
■'ust  a  case  of  the  establishment  echo  ch.am- 
ber  at  work. 

Those  who  follow  politics  are  aware  that 
the  97ih  Congress  will  have  243  Democrats 
and  192  Republicans  in  its  lower  chamber. 
The  majority  of  the  majority  parly  favors 
Tip  O'Neill  for  Speaker.  That's  the  position 
he  holds  now.  If  the  political  landscape  re- 
mains placid,  he'll  stay  in  that  position 
Speaker  O'Neill  is  one  of  Washington's  la.«t 
unreconstructed  liberals  Conservatives 
cannot  control  a  House  run  by  him.  The  big 
media  ignore  this  reality. 

Read  the  words  of  Steven  V.  Roberts  in 
the  November  16  New  York  Times: 
"(Emough  consenatives  from  the  majority 
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f-re  likely  to  vote  with  the  Republicans  to 
give  them  effective  control  on  sut  h  key  mat- 
ters as  governme.1t  spending.  '  Or  those  of 
Helen  Dewar  in  the  December  1  Washing- 
ton Post:  In  the  House,  where  the  Demo- 
crats retain  control  with  a  shrunken  26- vole 
margin,  the  .lew-era  conservatives  also  are 
on  the  rise,  joining  with  older  conservatives 
and  nght-leanint-'  Demrxrats  lo  form  a  bi 
parti.san  right -of  center  coalition  ihat  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  dominant  force  in  that 
body  during  the  97tl)  Congress.  "  Newsweek 
went  .so  far  as  to  say  that  last  month's 
House  elections  placed  a  bipartisan  conser- 
vative majority  in  control.  " 

Conservatives  cannot  afford  to  believe 
they  run  the  US  House  The  power  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  liberals  and  mod- 
erate liberals  who  comprise  Ihe  I.-adership 
and  run  the  key  conimittees  They  write  the 
rules  and  .set  the  legislative  agenda.  All  the 
pri  ss  talk  about  conservatives  being  in  con- 
trol" may  le^d  to  their  having  responsibility 
without  power,  while  the  Iit)erals  retain  the 
power  aiid  are  free  of  the  responsibility. 

Tip  O  Neill  met  with  Reagan  and  dubbed 
him  a  'beautiful  individual  "  In  llu  mean 
while  O  Neill  and  Budget  Committee  Chair 
man  Robert  Giaimo  were  tying  Reagan's 
liands  oil  the  fi.scal  1981  budget.  They  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  tha'  the  second 
budget  resolution  would  incorporate  Rea- 
gan's proposed  "two  percent  cut  in  non  de- 
fense spending."  and  the  outlay  estimate 
was  lowered  to  $632  billion.  Th<  H.>ase  then 
rejected  an  amendment  that  wou.d  ve  .sus- 
pended for  one  year  the  1974  anti-impound- 
ment legisla'.ion  to  iit  the  new  PresidtTit 
keep  the  1981  budget  Aithin  iLs  spending 
boundaries.  The  vo'e  was  233  to  154.  with 
only  14  Democrats  voting  the  coaservativc 
position. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  we  sho'iid  expect 
O'NeDl  to  be  a  Reagan  cipher.  H;.>-'  pL.rtihan 
position  and  his  vision  ol  the  worii  '■ompel 
him  to  oppose  Reagan,  the  Ri  publicans, 
and  their  conservative  initia'ives  But  we 
should  recognize  tha'  Tips  visicr.  js  not  c;i.n- 
•servitlve.  and  that  his  position  as  Speaker 
allows  him  to  do  a  great  deal  lo  sidetrack 
the  corLsenative  locomotive  the  press  leads 
one  to  expect  will  steam  through  Washmg- 
lon  next  year. 

The  people  who've  run  Washington  since 
the  thirties  can  live  with  Reagan  if  he  is  an- 
other Eisenhower.  Bui  RepuDhcans  who 
want  Reagan  to  thoroughly  alier  the  way 
this  society  governs  itself  had  better  hope 
he's  not  ancther  Eusenhower.  What  happeas 
in  Congress  is  ihp  key  to  whether  Reagan  is 
an  interruption  o""  a  revolution.  Ike  biougnt 
me  GOP  to  control  of  the  House  after  the 
1952  elections  with  22!  seats.  Republican 
membership  fell  lo  20:^  after  1954.  201  after 
1956.  and  153  aile'-  !9S8.  Tc  thi.s  day  the 
GOP  has  never  topped  the  strength  it  had 
i;oing  into  the  dusastrous  1958  elections.  If 
Reagan's  party  take.^  a  pasting  in  1982.  po- 
litical realignment  is  a  distinct  iong  shot. 
And  if  voters  in  1982  think  Reat-'an  had  ev- 
erything going  for  him  but  bouhed  it  -and 
with  a  Democr:.tic  House,  he  doesn't— they 
will  take  it  out  mostly  on  Ho  ise  Republi- 
cans. 

To  prevent  this  .setback  conservatives 
need  to  begin  educating  the  country  on  how 
it  divided  the  spoils  of  government  on  No- 
vemtser  4.  A  ca.TipaiKn  against  O'Neill  as 
Speaker  probably  cannot  win.  but  it  can 
.serve  to  enlighten  the  public.  The  Repre- 
sentatives will  select  a  Speaker  on  January 
5.  Everybody  assumes  it  will  be  O'Neill,  on  a 
.■<lraight  party-line  vole.  It  doesn't  have  lo 
be  O'Neill.  It  could  bt  a  Republican,  if  26 
Democrats  desert  their  party.  Bui  that's 
asking  them  to  do  a  lot.  A  more  likely  re- 
quest would  have  them  desert  O'Neill— for  a 
fellow   Democrat   who  is  not  a   liberal,  will 


work  with  Reagan,  and  w  ho  is  promised  sup- 
port from  all  192  House  Republicans. 

The  Hou.se  would  then  neither  be  Demo- 
cratic nor  Republican.  It  would  be  a  coali- 
tion House.  Republicans  and  non-litH-ral 
Democrats  would  run  all  the  committees 
The  new  President  would  not  have  to  perch 
himself  on  a  stool  that  has  two  sturdy  legs 
I  the  White  Ho-a.se  and  the  GOP-r^n  Senate* 
and  one  liiat  Tip  O'Neill  is  planning  to  pull 
out  from  under  him  (the  House i.  Of  course, 
a  coalition  House  is  still  improoable.  even  if 
ils  advocates  do  everything  right  But  if 
conservatives  and  Republicans  don't  begin 
now  to  point  out  what  O'Neill  stands  for 
and  what  the  alternative  is.  they  may  get 
hit  with  an  e'ectoral  bTiid-idt  ir,  1P82» 


SOVIET  DISSENTER-NO  TIME 
TO  FORGET 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

y  •  \t  ii-..ih.si  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  December  2.  19SC 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
i^peaker.  for  J\e  entire  year  of  1980. 
scieniLsts  and  other  coticerned  citbens 
throughout  the  world  have  voiced  con- 
cern rtbjut  the  crackdown  on  internal 
dissent,  of  even  the  niildeist  type  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the-  true 
heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  one  of 
the  gnat  men  of  our  time.  Nobel  lau- 
reate Andrei  Saknanv.  ha.s  been  the 
symbol  of  whst  is  hapr^ening  in  the 
soviet  Union 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  con -em  of  the 
%ch  Congress  which  we  must  carry 
ever  to  ihr  97th  Congress  is  our  con- 
cern about  human  rights  everywhere. 
The  situation  of  Atidrei  Sakharov  and 
other  .scientists  throughout  the  world 
who  are  at  odds  with  their  govern 
ments  is  but  one  part  of  this  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
iiisert  in  the  Congressionai.  Recokd 
an  eloquent  editorial  from  last  week's 
Washington  Post. 

(FYom  the  Wasliington  Post.  Nov    25.  1980) 
A  'Voice  Out  of  the  Darkness 

Soviet  police  action  this  p.ist  Sunday 
marked  another  step  i.n  what  is  turning  out 
to  tx  the  grimmest  year  for  Soviet  internal 
dissent  in  several  decades.  The  latest  crack- 
down involved  a  seminar  organized  by 
Jtwish  scientists  wh(ise  requests  to  emigrate 
caused  them  to  lo.se  their  jobs.  While  they 
wait  for  the  exit  visas  that  often  never 
come,  the  "refiLseniks "  use  these  Sunday 
meetings  to  try  lo  keep  up  with  research  in 
their  fields  -and  to  keep  up  their  morale. 
T.he  meetings,  held  in  a  crowded  apartment, 
have  been  held  weekly  for  the  past  eight 
years.  This  weekend,  for  the  first  time, 
police  prevented  participants  from  gather- 
ing. 

The  human  rights  crackdown  began  last 
January  with  the  arrest  and  intemai  exiling 
of  Andrei  Sakharov.  the  great  pn.vsicist  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Sweeping 
moves  against  all  types  of  possible  'trouble- 
makers" were  carried  out  to  ensure  a 
smooth  atmosphere  for  the  Olympic  Games 
After  the  Games,  the  pressure  contmued, 
with  more  inaii  two  dozen  trials  and  convic- 
tions handed  dowTi  in  the  past  three 
months. 

The  crackdown  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Jews:  no  type  of  dissent  has  been  left  un- 
touched.   Uncfficial    political    and    literary 
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journals  have  b»'fn  silenced  and  their  edi- 
tor; and  piibll.shers  arrested.  The  biKrest 
names  have  been  exiled.  Thosi-  without  in- 
ternatior.al  reputations  hav<-  neneraUy 
(  nded  up  in  prisons  labor  came>s  or  psyehi- 
atric  wards.  Just  about  every  niemlier  of  the 
Helsinki  inor.iloriiig  groups  in  Mosto*  and 
other  major  cities  has  been  silenced  on*  way 
or  another.  Russian  Orihodox  and  Baplls' 
activists  have  been  'ailed,  as  have  leaders  uf 
Lithuanian.  Rsioiii.-'.n  and  other  nationalist 
movements. 

Th.s  tlirottl.iK  of  interna;  dissent  lia.- 
happened  while  the  West  ha;-  beer,  preoccu 
pied  with  the  invasion  of  AfRhanistan  and 
the  troubles  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
though  it  lias  gone  largely  unnoticed,  the 
crackdown  signals  a  profound  change  in 
Kremlin  polity  "hat  the  Reag  iti  admliiistra 
tion  will  have  to  consider  as  it  tries  to  craft 
i^orkable  US  Soviet  relations. 

One  goal  tl.e  crackdown  i'..iy  not  b«'en  able 
to  d(  hiev  ■  IS  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  dis 
sentprs.  who  continue  lo  facf  the  likelihood 
of  years  of  ponTty  or  harsh  imprisonment 
with  extraordinary  courage.  The  blazing 
symbol  of  that  determination  is  Ur.  Sak- 
harov.  who  In  recent  months  has  been 
painted  by  the  Kremlin  as  senile  and  in 
need  of  protection  for  his  own  good.  Now. 
through  circuitous  underground  "hannels.  a 
postcard  from  him  has  iust  app«ared.  Far 
from  bf  ing  .scJiUe  (as  the  Soviet  libel  t-'oes). 
Dr  Sak  harov  has  clearly  managet!  -some 
how  — to  stay  on  the  frontiers  of  research  in 
theoretical  physics,  despite  his  near  totil 
isolation  in  Go'-ki.  Physicists  can  appre- 
ciate the  geiiius  that  still  manatjes  to  pro 
duce  new  ii;siBhts  at  the  same  time  as.  and 
even  ahead  of.  scientists  who  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  >;reat  research  centers  ot 
the  world.  The  re:  l  of  us  only  can  admin 
the  undimmed  gentleness,  graciousncss  and 
valor  of  tnis  ama/'  • 


TARGETED  TAX  CUTS 

HON.  HfNHV  J.  .\OW.\K 

OF  NIW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Spoaker.  a  report 
issued  this  week  based  on  an  ABC 
New.s  Harris  survey  of  1  199  adults  n;i- 
lionv.ide  identified  an  interesting  feel 
ing  among  Americans  regarding  poten- 
tial Federal  tax  relief. 

An  article  by  Louis  Harris  in  Mon- 
day s  Wa.-^hinglon  Post  said  the  survey 
showed; 

By  63-to-29  perc  i  t.  i  majority  ol  Ameri 
cans  favor  allowing  busine,sj>  lo  dain-.  de- 
preciation on  investments  made  in  new 
plant   and  other  o.vpansion  mor'-  quickly  ' 

•  •  *.  These  findine.^  *  *  '  show  that  tax  in 
centi'.cs  for  biisine.s.'^  to  expand  an.J  mow 
are  popular.  *  •  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  97th 
Congress  will  be  able  to  devise  a  tax 
parkape  next  year  that  capitalizes  on 
the  growing  popularity  of  providing 
Federal  tax  incentives  'o  stimulate 
economic  growth  and  job  creation  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  particular,  however.  I  believe  that 
a  key  component  of  that  tax  package 
must  t>e  targeted  to  address  ihe  special 
expansion  needs  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesse"-.  located  in  the 
economically  di.^tressed  urban  centers 
of  ojr  Nation. 
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While  broad-based,  across  the- board 
tax  incentives  are  needed  lo  speed  in 
vestment  and  increase  productivity  in 
our  business  community  as  a  whole,  at 
the  .same  tiine  I  believe  we  must  pro- 
vide special  incentives  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial need.s  ot  our  older  central  cities. 
-  What  I  an  advocating'  is  a  broader 
use  of  the  Federal  tax  code  as  a  tool  of 
urban  revitalization  and  to  help  these 
communitios  counter  the  adverse 
impact  of  long-term  high  unemploy- 
ment, populn.tion  loss,  local  tax  base 
erosion,  and  the  resultant  disincentive 
to  private  investment. 

I  have  already  communicated  this 
view  to  President-elect  Reagan  and  I 
trust  that  serious  consideration  will  be 
given  this  concept  as  the  mu  adriinis- 
traiion  develops  .ts  tax  poli' ies  and 
legislative  proposals. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  o(  tai 
loring  and  targeting  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives to  assist  economically  distressed 
communities.  I  firmly  beliekC  such  tar- 
geted incentives  would  proMde  mult! 
pie  benefits,  including  assisting  local 
ities  addre-ss  in  a  meaningful  way  the 
problems  of  the  chronic  jobless  and 
aging,    deteriorating    physical    plants, 
and  abandoned  structures. 

A  carefully  tailored  and  targeted  tax 
incentive  package  In  the  long  run 
would  result  not  only  in  increased  rev- 
enues for  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
treasuries  but  also  would  help  curb  un- 
productive governnuntal  expenditures 
lor  items  like  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

That  is  why  one  of  the  first  bills  I 
introduced  in  1975 -my  first  year  in 
ti.e  Houst — was  a  measure  seeking  to 
provide  a  5  percent  bonus— in  addition 
to  the  regular  10  percent  investment 
tax  credit  -for  both  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  in  targeted  dis- 
t  ressed  areas. 

My  experience  during  the  last  6 
years  and  iny  work  during  the  last  2  as 
chairman  .ii  a  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  reaffirm  my  belief  that 
this  type  of  incentive  would  be  a  viable 
and  valuable  economic  development 
and  expansion  tool. 

It  is  one  of  six  incentives  I  have  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  8265.  the  Job  Expan 
sion  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1980.  which  I  introduced  in  October.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  package  to  my 
colleagues"  attention  in  the  hope  of 
spurring  debate  and  interest  in  the 
viability  of  this  targeting  concept. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  help  foster 
the  growth  of  employment  and  indus 
trial  development— particularly  among 
small-  and  medium-sized  firms— in  tar- 
geted depressed  urban  areas.  The  tar- 
geting criteria  includes  k  vels  of  pover- 
ty, unemployment,  and  the  lap  in  per 
capita  income. 

In  general,  the  bill  would: 

First,  stimulate  new  investment  by 
providing  inci  eased  depreciation 
allowances. 

Second,  provide  a  5-percent   invest 
ment    tax    credit    on    new    structures 
placed  in  service  by  a  qualified  busi- 
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ntss.    Thi^    will    encourage    new    con- 
struction and  business  development. 

Third,  increase  the  amount  of  used 
property  eligible  for  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  $100,000  to  $400,000. 

Four'h.  provide  lor  a  25-perrent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  commercial  buildings. 

Fifth,  help  start  up  companies 
through  a  refundable  investment  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100,000. 

Sixth,  expand  the  present  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit. 

This  six-pronged  approach  would, 
therefore,  provide  a  range  of  incen- 
tives that  would  stimulate  a  variety  of 
economic  development  initiatives, 
from  new  construction  to  rehabilita- 
tion, in  the  targeted  areas.  This  type 
f)f  slimulus  would  do  mtich  to  improve 
the  physical  plant  condition  in  these 
areas,  improving  the  quality  of  life 
and  the  areas  allraction  to  both  inves- 
tors and  residents. 

An  important  aspe<'t  of  this  ap- 
proach is  its  total  reliance  on  Feder- 
al—rather than  local -tax  incentives 
lo  stimulate  this  -economic  expansion 
and  re\  italization. 

Cities,  like  my  hometown  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  for  example,  are  levying  proper 
ly  taxes  at  or  near  their  constitutional 
limits  And  still,  they  are  having  trou 
ble  making  ends  meet. 

Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
hard-strapped  cities  could  afford  the 
revenue  losses  that  would  be  incurred 
if  they  sought  to  provide  such  invest- 
ment incentive.^  to  target  areas  by 
using  local  properly  tax  abatement  as 
the  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  loss,  such 
cities'  fi.scal  woe.-;  would  be  compound- 
ed by  the  continued  need  to  provide 
costly  basic  services  to  the  target  area 
that  was  the  beneficiary  of  such  tax 
abatement. 

Thus,  adapting  Federal  tax  laws  to 
provide  the  desired  relief  and  econom- 
ic stimulus  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate and  effective  route  to  pursue. 

Of  course,  the  all-encompassing 
intent  of  my  proposals  is  lo  create  jobs 
•  •  •  permanent,  long-term  jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  particularly  among 
small  business  and  medium-sized 
growth  firms. 

Another  major  goal,  however,  is  to 
deal   in   a   meaningful   way   with   the 
problems    of    the    chronically    unem 
ployed.    My   propo.sed   expansion   and 
targeting  of  the  jobs   tax   credit   pro 
gram   would   be   a  major  step  in  ad 
dressing   the   needs  of  the  long-term 
jobless.  It  would  give  special  tax  incen- 
tives to  lirms  in  the  target  area  who 
hired  residents  of  the  target  area.  This 
is  in  line  with  my  original  point  that 
we  need  to  provide  special  incentives 
to  meet  special  needs. 

Despite  various  Government-spon- 
sored training  programs,  thousands  of 
inner-city  residents  remain  trapped  in 
the  vise  of  long-term  unemployment 
We  must  enlist  the  broader  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  dealing 
with  this  serious  problem  and  my  pro- 
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posed  jobs  tax  credit  would  stimulate 
just  that  kind  of  activity. 

As  our  efforts  intensify  in  the 
months  ahead  to  curtail  inflation  and 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  greater  and 
greater  constraints  are  expected  on 
our  limited  Federal  resources. 

If  we  really  want  to  insure  that  our 
older  cities  do  not  become  wards  of 
the  Federal  Government,  if  we  really 
want  to  enable  localities  to  help  them- 
selves, if  we  really  want  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  yet  acliieve  urban 
revitalization.  I  suggest  that  the  new 
administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
97th  Congress  seriously  address  the 
potential  of  the  targeted  tax  incen- 
tives approach.  It  will  certainly  be  a 
top  priority  it^m  fir  me  • 
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BOB  WIISON 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OK  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  19S0 
•  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson 
who  is  retiring  at  the  clo.se  of  the  96th 
Congress  after  almost  three  decades  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Although  we  have  sat  on  different 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Bob  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  colleague  and  1  have  ad- 
mired him  on  his  expertise  on  defense. 
He  has  worked  diligently  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  the  good  of 
this  Nation  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com 
mittee.  It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  lo 
serve  with  him  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Asjscmbly.  where  his  knowledge  of 
military  af fails  served  our  country 
well  in  discussions  with  our  NATO 
Allies. 

Bob  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
here  in  the  Congress  and  I  wish  him 
the  best  in  a  long  and  fulfilling  retire- 
ment.»  __^^^___ 

CONYERS  ASSESSES  ELECTION 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

1^    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESKNTAT! VES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  19S0 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  Chronicle,  a  Detroit  weekly 
newspaper,  requested  my  assessment 
of  the  November  election  results, 
which  it  published  on  November  22.  1 
wish  to  share  these  observations  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  Michigan  Chronicle  article  fol- 
lows; 

CoNYERS  Assesses  ELErrioN 

President-elect  Reagan  .s  victory  was  the 
culmination  of  a  14  year  strategy  of  dev-r-l- 
oping  a  highly  organized  and  well-financed 
national  conservative  movement  with  candi- 
dates running  at  e\ery  level  of  government. 
It  succeeded  in  arousing  the  cultural  and 
social  as  well  as  economic  fears  of  a  great 
many  white  working  class  men  and  women. 
The  racial  and  cultural  aspect  of  the  elec- 
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lion  was  largely  ignored,  and  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  problem  this  .society  faces. 
Reagan  won  the  hearts,  if  not  the  minds, 
of  a  great  many  citizens  with  his  appeals  for 
a  return  to  a  simpler  era  and  a  more  con 
irollable  world  in  which  in  America  the 
white  middle  cla.ss  wa.=  unburdened  by  the 
claims  of  Blacks  and  Hispanic^  and  the  U.S. 
*as  undisiracted  by  the  re\oiutionary  move 
ments  of  a  Third  World.  Reagan  s  state- 
ment during  the  debate,  when  I  was  ^rcv- 
ing  up.  America  wasn't  aware  that  ii  had  a 
race  problem, "  epitomized  that  appeal,  as 
did  so  much  of  t  he  new  racial  code  language 
that  attacked  affirmative  action,  minority 
court  appointments,  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, bilingual  education,  and  i.  host  of 
other  programs 

The  conservative  housecleaning  was 
aimed  at  all  national  liberals,  and  some  who 
weren't.  In  North  Carolina,  Cong.  Lamar 
G'idger  was  defeated  by  a  Republican 
wnose  No.  1  issue  was  that  Gudger  did  not 
'ote  to  ou.st  Charles  Diggs  when  he  was 
given  the  opportunity:  nothing  subtle  about 
that.  While  Carter  campaign  literature 
trumpeieu  minority  appointments  lo  the 
federal  courts,  the  opposition  employed  the 
Iterature  acros-s  the  country  as  proof  that 
Carter  was  11  e  candidate  of  Blacks. 

The  new  conservation  has  a  new  vocabu- 
lary that  conceaLs  the  still  unsettled,  and 
yet  dominant  question,  in  this  democracy: 
how  do  we  achieve  a  fairer  system  that  does 
justice  lo  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the  soci- 
t-ty  and  that  no  longer  enables  one  domi- 
nant group  to  impose  its  will  on  all  the 
others. 

Some  ha\e  interprettd  the  election  as  a 
mandate  for  conservatism  and  as  an  out- 
right rejecting  of  liberal  policies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  comprehend  how  Reagan's 
popular  vote  margin  of  51  percent  of  only 
barely  half  of  the  voting  age  population, 
that  actually  voted,  constitutes  a  mandate 
for  anything.  Voter  turnout  thus  year  was 
the  lowest  since  1948  Rather  than  celebrat- 
ing this  election  as  a  mandate  for  change,  it 
would  be  more  realistic  to  regard  it  as  an- 
other sign  of  the  failure  of  the  system  to 
represent  the  interests  of  all  .\merirans. 

It  also  is  hard  to  unders'and  how  the  elec- 
tion could  be  viewed  as  a  rejection  of  liberal 
policies,  that  at  best  were  still-born,  and  at 
worst  were  never  really  put  into  operation 
in  the  first  piace.  A  number  of  key  policv 
decisions  ir  the  last  months  of  the  Carter 
administration  that  figured  prominently  in 
its  defeat  were  hardly  expressions  of  liberal- 
ism— e.g.  decontrol  oil  prices  and  the  infla- 
tionary impact:  the  use  c  high  interest 
rates  to  combat  inflation,  the  failure  to 
-o;ne  'o  grips  with  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment m  cities,  especially  among  minority 
youth  and  adults  and  lo  implement  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1P78.  and  the  growing 
emphasis  on  defense  spending,  a  restrictive 
fiscal  policy  and  the  symbolism  ot  a  bal 
anced  budget. 

The  Democratic  party,  tragically,  is  in  the 
worse  shape  its  been  in  for  decades.  The 
combination  of  Democrats  in  Congress  who 
vote  cc  n.-iervalixe  with  tho.se  who  have  been 
shaken  by  the  defeat  of  prominent  liberals 
imperils  the  liberal  goals  t.iat  the  Demo 
cratic  partv  historically  championed. 

■Yet.  afier  the  dust  settles,  it  will  be  seen 
♦  hat  one  electoral  setback  cannot  be  alloweo 
to  settle  the  larger  struggle  over  .social  jus 
t!<-e  and  political  empowerment  for  all 
Americans. 

The  realities  of  American  society— its  di- 
versity. Its  inequalities,  the  aspiration  of 
Blacks  and  Hispanics,  and  the  basic  econom- 
ic failures— will  not  disappear,  no  matter 
how  intense  the  longing  for  a  simpler  age. 
Nor  will  the  realities  of  the  world— the 
inaependence  and  revolutionary  struggles  in 
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ihe  Third  World.  »he  struggles  ol  Qe\>'lop 
ing  countries  to  win  a  greater  share  of  the 
world's  resources,  the  dominance  of  the  oil- 
producing  nal'ons.  and  the  suicidal  nature 
of  the  nuclear  arins  race-  dusappear. 

Those  who  still  believe  in  full  employ- 
ment, the  eliminatlGn  of  racial  in.iusiice  and 
who  still  assert  world  peace  as  a  national 
goal,  must  pledge  full  support  to  one  an- 
other locally  and  globally.  For  working 
people,  seniors,  progressive  unionists,  young 
persons  and  all  who  think  of  themselves  as 
being  on  the  jdge  of  a  brave  new  world 
forced  to  reorganize  in  the  wake  of  the  elec- 
toral explosion  of  Nov.  4.  they  are  absolute- 
ly right.  It  is  iust  a  beginning  which  some- 
day may  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  an  event 
that  strengthened  our  determination  to 
create  a  decent  and  just  future  for  us  all.* 
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HON.  .\LLEN  E.  ERTEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnnday.  December  1.  J9S0 
•  Mr.  LRTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ray 
MusTO  came  to  this  Hou.se  under  a  dii- 
ficuit  set  of  circumstances.  But  in 
keeping  with  the  distinguished  tradi- 
tion of  legislative  .service  both  ht  and 
his  father  before  him  had  established 
in  our  State  legislature.  Ray  quickly 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  able  and  re- 
spected colleague.  Thout'h  his  service 
here  has  been  brief,  it  is  with  endi-ring 
affection  and  friendship  that  wc  wish 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

.jt  ;.  I- 'A    ,     K :-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  December  2.  1980 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  altruistic  ide- 
alism will  once  again  take  its  proper 
place  in  this  most  di.stinguished  Cham- 
ber. Economic  difficulties  do  not  fosier 
creativity  and  insight:  yet  the  Con 
gress  which  succeeds  us  must  make  it 
their  business  to  find  the  lime  to  de- 
liberate and  perhaps  even  stumble 
upon  a  solution  that  will  ccntribute  to 
the  end  of  the  tragic  crisis  in  Northern 
Ireland,  an  issue  which  must  not  be 
swept  under  the  rug  of  austerity  and 
inaction. 

I  am  proud  of  efforts  I  have  made  in 
the  cause  of  pet ce  in  Northern  Ireland 
during  my  16-year  congressional 
tenure  I  have  not  confined  my  actions 
to  hollow  ana  passionle.ss  oratory.  At 
personal  risk  I  journeyed  lo  Northern 
Ireland,  and  witnessed  the  horror  and 
the  grief,  tht  r^iagnitude  of  which 
most  Americans  cannot  conceptualize. 
Unforlunateiy.  I  am  the  only  Con- 
gressman ever  to  be  allowed  to  venture 
inside  the  notorious  L-ong  Kesh  prison; 
while  traveling  under  the  alias  Joe 
Erannigan.  I  was  privy  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  depravation  which  official  visi- 
tors are  not.  It  remains  my  personal 
conviction  tlat  a  ju.<;t  and  equitable  so- 
lution must  be  found,  one  which  not 


only  provides  a  fragilt-  peacv.  such  as 
the  one  recently  pioposed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  but  one  which  re 
dresses  entrenched  legacies  of  discrim- 
ination and  exploitation  which  still 
exist. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  historical 
root*  oi  the  crisis  as  ve  are  a.-^ked;  we 
cannot  accept  status  quo  as  a  goal,  for 
indeed,  status  quo  is  the  cause  of 
Northern  Ireland's  Aoes.  Terrorism  m 
a  mod'»rn  sense  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
problem  in  Ulster,  it  is  an  offshoot 
which  jp.usi  not  be  condoned.  The  his- 
torical conflict  between  the  men  in 
orange  and  the  men  in  K'een  goes  back 
centuries,  with  the  Br  Msh  overlords 
doing  their  best  to  perpetuate  the 
problem,  for  such  was  lo  their  own  im 
perini  advantage 

The  British  Governmer.t  had  neve, 
really  given  Irishmen  a  chance  to  work 
out  their  differences  i'l  a  peaceful  and 
equitable  manner.  They  chose  instead 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Irish  b.\ 
fostering  hat^  and  distrust  between 
Catholic  and  Pruff-stanl  playing  on 
old  religious  and  ethnic  diffrrencs 
which  time  would  nave  surely  healed 
Ireland  now  suffers,  and  will  continue 
to  suffer  from  wounds  which  were  not 
permitted  to  mend.  A  lo>al!sl  minoril.\ 
was  carefully  cultivated  in  the  north 
ern  county  of  Ulster  by  the  British 
who  ruthlessly  calculated  that  the 
southern  counties  would  be  difficult  to 
hold:  when  independence  was  granted 
to  Ireland  Ulster  remained  united 
with  Britain,  contained  within  it  a  loy 
alist  Protestant  majority. 

Catholifs  who  have  remained  under 
British  domination  continue  to  suffer 
not  on  teligious  i-rounds  but  upon  dis 
crimination  rooted  in  old  hatreds   Dis 
crimination  abounds   m   housing,   em 
ployment.    and   education,    and   staiis 
tics  show  that  the  situauon  continues 
to  grow  «orst    Unless  a  meaningful  .so- 
lution is  found,  terrorism  will  iinfortu 
nate  Iv  continue   Currently,  the  British 
iiave  lound   it  convenient   to  suspend 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  for  those  who 
are  accused  of  terrorism,  in  the  hopi- 
of  extinguishing  the  problem  quickl> 
They    have  committed  grievous   viola 
tions  of  the  human  rights  of  the  pris- 
oners of  the  notorious  H  block  of  Lome 
Kesh    Prison,    v  r  lations    uhich    hav( 
been  documentetl  by  reputable  organi- 
zations such  as  Amnesty  Iniernation 
al.  Yet  'he  will  of  tho.se  who  have  suf 
fer"d  for  .so  long  to  be  fri'e  will  not  be 
readily     siippre.sjsed.    a.i    the    current 
hunger    strike    and     blanket     protcsi 
proves 

The  pain  and  the  sutiering  contin- 
ues as  tne  violence  and  the  tension 
mounts.  There  are  no  simplistic  solu 
tions  to  a  question  which  has  loomed 
for  centuries,  yet  we  must  continue  lo 
do  our  best.  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
British  terror  must  cease,  the  Irish 
p«ople  have  suffered  long  t  nough. 
Desperation  breeds  terror  m  Ireland, 
and  terror  breeds  more  terror  I  do  not 
have  to  explain  how  \icious  such  a 
cycle  can  'o«v  We  must  appeil  lo  ail 
sides  to  brinK  a  halt   to  tne  violence 
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;^hich  ha.s  lost  so  iiiauy  innocent  lives. 
f(jr  the  ultimate  soiuiion  to  the  crisis 
in  Northern  Ireland  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  terror,  but  by  peace- 
ful political  negotiation.  In  order  for 
such  a  solution  to  be  effective,  it  must 
address  the  fundamental  problems  of 
discrimination,  bigotry,  equal  opportu- 
nitv.  and  utlimately  the  issue  of  the 
British  presence  in  Northern  Ireland 
History  has  proven  that  unless  these 
problems  are  solved,  the  tragic  cycle  of 
destruction  cannot  be  halted 

I  will  not  be  returning  as  a  Member 
of  the  97th  Congress,  yef  I  am  eonfi- 
dent  that  this  bod.v  will  continue  the 
uork  which  I  helped  lo  initiate  The 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  must  not 
be  permitted  to  receive  American  arms 
while  If  continues  its  roughhouse  and 
abusi'  c  tactics  This  force  ha'^  histon 
cally  been  u.sed  to  foment  tensions, 
not  to  relieve  them.  W»-  must  continue 
•  o  press  the  British  to  work  toward  a 
constructive  and  equitable  .solution, 
one  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both 
Catholics  and  Protestant.s.  and  one 
wnich  will  redress  the  prevalent  vio- 
lence, bigotry,  and  di.seriminalion.  Cos- 
metic solutions  must  be  dismissed  as 
inadequate,  for  they  merel>  postpone 
the  inevitable  and  ultimate  traged>. 
The  Irish  people  will  ac-ept  nothing 
less  than  a  guarantee  of  equal  oppor 
tiinity.  both  pohtical  anH  economic,  we 
as  Americans  must  not  setile  for  less. 
As  a  linal  note.  I  insert  a  copv  of  a 
letter  recently  smuggled  out  of  H 
block  which  typifies  the  despair  and 
the  hopelessness  of  'he  situation 
there: 

A  Cry  Pof  Help 

Dtfore  1  begin  thts  ipifer.  I  would  likr  to 
l^'ll  you  a  sloij  I  was  or.re  told  iitwiit  a 
young  mother  *ho  had  a  little  child,  which 
*as  very  badly  deformed,  and  so  the  mothtT 
didn't  reall.v  want  il  One  .lay  .she  dprid<-d  to 
leave  the  child  ;n  it*  orani  iu.sl  outside  the 
hoiuse.  aff'T  ai)  hour  ilie  child  started  to 
cry.  Ihe  mother  ignored  the  cry.s  After  a 
le*  hours  more  the  child  was  ^freaminn 
loiidl-  till  it  via*  blur  in  the  fai'-.  .<till  thi' 
mother  never  i  ame  A  fev»-  days  passtd  and 
by  this  lime  the  crys  were  tHTommg  frantic 
and  I'  vns  frehng  the  sharp  pairs  of 
hunger,  it  had  no  idea  v^hal  was  wront;  v^ith 
its  mnthei  and  >vhv  vhe  woiildn  t  come  to  its 
aid.  then  finally  feelinK  sorrv  for  her  child 
the  mother  rushed  lo  the  door  of  the  hou.se 
and  ra;i  lo  «herp  the  child  .s  pram  was.  only 
to  find  she  was  'oo  late  She  found  Ih"  dea;i 
tiodv  of  her  star.ed  child.  Very  sad  I  m  sure 
you  vkould  agree.  But  equally  as  sad  is  ihe 
ca.sc-  of  the  men  in  the  H  Slocks  who  at  this 
very  minute  i.re  screamioK  out  .'or  help. 
Hovk  long  Will  their  cries  bi  continuallv  ig 
nomd  or  liovi  lonR  v»ill  the  pood  people  of 
Ireland  stand  idh  b.v  uhilt-  lier  own  chi'dren 
in  the  Hell  Holes  of  I.onjr  Kesh  starve  to 
death  How  mRny  like  the  motl.ir  in  the 
.stor>  villi  rush  at  the  la;. I  minute  only  to 
find  they  art-  loo  late.  In  tin-  narie  of  G  hI 
and  all  good  Christians  we  ask  you  to  act 
now  btfore  it  s  loo  lat'v  Before  the  starved  to 
death  bodies  of  younK  men  are  taken  from 
Ihi-  Hell  Holes  and  given  to  their  broken 
hearted  niutliers. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  .smuggled  from 
the    H    Blocks    after    25th    day    of    hung<»r 
sinke.  Plnase  listen  to  their  Cry  for  Help. 
Mrs.  B  Murray 


SOS    PI.EASE  Read  This 
This  letter  mav    never  reach   its  deslitia 
lion,  but  if  it  does  then  please  read  ii  and 
fetch  help  for  us  as  soon  as  poj>sibl''. 

This  is  an  SOS.  Belsen  Ftavenisblock. 
Dacnau,  and  Devils  island  a.-e  all  legendary 
names  wliich  go  down  as  tiilamous  horror 
centers  in  World  Histor>  1'hc>se  establish 
meiits  •■■.here  mans  inhumanity  lo  man  was 
exercisi'd  are  but  empty  shell.s  now.  inhabit 
rd  only  bv  the  dark  sih  nee.  however  the 
horror  and  tortures  still  continues  regard 
less  (>f  the.se  past  examples  of  inhumanity  in 
vet  another  center  of  th>  World  Tlie  H 
Blocks  of  L«:>ll^'  Kesh  In  occupied  In'lacd 
once  described  as  Bel.sen  without  the  Gas 
Chambers.  Tlie  H  Blix-ks  or  Hells  Island  as 
it  would  be  eommonly  known  have  ex'TcLsecJ 
torture  and  cruelty  over  the  past  nine  years 
The  Torture  camp  is  situated  outside  Lis 
burn  and  contain.s  over  500  Republican  pris 
oners  held  in  the  Britons  H  Blcvk  complex. 
Tlir  eamp  Iself  bears  an  evtraordinarv  re- 
si'inolence  lo  the  Nazi  death  camps  scat- 
tered throughout  Europe  vJiich  tortured 
and  exterminated  the  Jews,  the  armed 
troops,  barbed  wire  fences,  search  Itghls. 
pillboxes  and  guard  do«s  are  but  a  few  <■%■ 
amples  which  conned  this  H  Block  labour 
eamp  lo  the  nuiurous  death  camps  Wt 
have  t»et-n  lixked  in  these  dungeons  t)ecaiise 
wv  have  reli;.sed  lO  t>e  criminalised  by  the 
Brits  legiine  who  wishes  lo  portray  its  as 
thugs  and  gangsters  lo  the  World,  in  defi- 
ancf  lo  this  fiendish  plan  We  the  Republi- 
ean  Prisoners  in  tiie  Hell  Blcx'ks  have  resist- 
ed the  Brit  policy  of  criminali.sation  lo  the 
tJest  of  our  ability.  However  we  have  .suf- 
fered penally  for  such  resistance  by  being 
brutally  t>eaten.  tortured,  degraded  and 
starved  for  ovit  four  vear^. 

Whilst  bring  on  the  Blanket  Protest  by 
being  denied  exercise,  recrealior,.  adeciual*- 
food,  medical  treatment,  tlolhes  and  fresh 
air  we  have  declined  drrvsticalh  both  in  here 
and  physical  appfarance  We  are  sulfcrint; 
Irom  constant  headaches,  stomach  com- 
pliiinls.  leg  pains  sores  eyes  weight  loss  and 
toothache  whicli  continuev  without  medical 
aid  and  the  mental  torture  which  vit  daily 
endure  at  the  hands  ol  the  hideoiis  mon- 
sters IS  to  unbelievable  lo  grasp.  At  limes  wi* 
wonder  how  sucti  gh.isilv  tl!  treatment  can 
be  allowed  to  continued  bv  Iht  .>ame  Gov- 
ernment which  at  Nurembt  'g  in  1945  con 
demned  and  hung  men  wiio  had  perpetrated 
the  same  such  deeds  of  in  humanity  to  their 
fellow  men  we  tiave  wai'ed  in  the  dark 
corner  of  our  filthy  celts  anticipating  on 
eventual  end  'c  this  nightmare  But  the  nu- 
merous cries  for  reason,  understanding  hu- 
manity h.is  di.s.solved  in  the  rubbi.ih  and 
waste  which  surrounds  'js  for  years  We 
have  wailed  patiently  for  that  glourioti'^  day 
of  Liberation  from  these  cavt-s  of  horroi 
on!;  to  br  told  that  Britain  I'.-is  ,-inubbed  all 
pleas  of  sanity  and  was  to  conteiue  her  flog- 
ging of  us  therefore  as  a  direct  result  of 
E.ngland's  insincerity  and  callo'isne.^.'--  «'e 
have  t>peii  forced  into  a  position  whec  we 
must  di-cidp  whether  lo  ri.sk  lo.ss  of  life 
amongst  ii>  'ir  to  continue  being  tortured 
for  another  4  years  in  these  den>  nl  bi.ibar 
ity  At  this  inomenl  in  lime  iln-  •'iting 
which  wil!  iecide  o'lr  laic  e  complele.  ii.  a 
sirH'ige  wa;  '.he  Hell  Block,  can  t)e  eni'is- 
aged  as  the  High  AJLar!  The  hunger  ,stnkcrs 
bcMiig  the  human  sacrifice  on  the  Altar  :ind 
British  Government  l>ein?  persoe.ificHJ  as 
the  evil  High  Priest  We  rrali7.e  only  too 
well  ihat  the  beast  will  i>erfortn  and  human 
sacrifice  on  each  of  ihe  hirigi  r  strikers  and 
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afterward.',  wallow  m  their  blood  if  support 
and  pressure  Irom  the  outside  world  is  not 
forlhcomiiig  therefore  the  Blanket  Men  in 
the  Hell  Blocks  are  .screaming  for  life  and 
tjegging  you  to  rescue  both  us  and  our  com 
rades  on  hunger  strike  from  this  outrage 
which  has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  over 
4  vears 

In  front  of  .vou  each  one  of  you  who  read.s 
this  letter  can  assist  us  and  help  end  what 
would  become  a  holocaust  in  the  Blocks. 
you  may  tw  a  lawyer.  School  Teacher,  Me 
chanir  or  Hou.sewife  but  you  can  still  play 
your  part  by  attending  countle.ss  marchers, 
prayer  a.vsemblies  and  Demos  you  are  m 
Jurming  the  whole  world  that  you  are 
agam.st  ,su(h  inhumane  cdnditiorus  which 
Britain  ha.'-  nurtured  for  4  years  By  simply 
passing  this  letter  onto  your  neighbours, 
workmates  and  relatives  you  have  further 
embaras-sed  the  Bntisti  Government  which 
claims  it  is  impartial  and  civilised,  we  be 
seech  you  to  intervene  on  our  behalf  in 
anywav  at  all  m  a  united  effort  to  crush  the 
horror  BUx'ks  which  ha.'-  inflicted  .so  much 
pain  and  sorrow  on  us 

To  crush  the  horror  HIiKks  whicfi  ha.s  in- 
flicted -SO  much  pain  and  sorrow  on  our  fam 
ilies  please  open  vour  eyes  and  help  .save  a 
mans  life  now' 

O   King  that   wxs   born   to  set    Ixindsmen 
free  in  the  coming  battle  hel()  thi    Ciael 
P  H   Pearsk.  Chrislma-s  191,')  » 


TF^IBl'TE  TO  CHARL?:K   H 
WII*SON 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OK  NEW  YOhK 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRtSKNTATI VKS 

M  and  a  II.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
96th  Congre.s,s  draws  to  a  close  I  would 
like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  pay 
iribuie  to  a  dear  friend  and  trusted 
rnllen^iie,  the  Honorable  Charles  H, 
WiisoN  of  California,  who  will  be  re 
tiring;  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
Chahi.ks  leaves  this  bod\  with  17  years 
of  dedicated  and  outstanding  service 
to  his  Nation,  and  I  am  sure  I  share 
the  .sentiments  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  when  I  say  we  will  mi.ss  his 
friendship,  experti.se.  and  leadership, 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  compreh(>nd 
that  I  v\ill  no  longer  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Charles  He  has  done 
so  much  for  the  people  of  California 
But  while  he  luis  tended  to  the  needs 
of  his  constituents  he  has  also  blended 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  his  people 
together.  In  17  years  he  has  become 
the  epitomy  of  vihat  a  public  servant 
should  be,  and  has  done  it  viithout 
fanfare.  His  efforts  in  numerous  fields 
have  benefited  millions  of  Americans. 

As    the    ranking    Democrat    for    the 
State    of    California    on     the     House- 
Armed    Services    Committee     he    has 
done  much  to  support  his  State's  econ- 
om> .   an   economy   extremely   depend 
enf  on  the  military-    A  man  concerned 
about    national   defense,   he   served   as 
ranking  member  on  the  Procurement 
and    Military    Nuclear    Systems    Sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  procurement    matters   for  the  De 
partment  of  Defense,  as  well  as  deal 
ing   with    military    applications   of   nu 
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clear  energy,  and  intelligence  matters 
relating  lo  national  security. 

Another  area  where  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  has  been  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  where  he  has  served  bril 
liantly  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  and  Services 
Thanks  to  his  leadership,  his  bill  to 
reform  the  Postal  Service  was  pa-ssed 
by  the  House  in  September  1979.  and 
while  serving  on  the  House  Commis 
sion  on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards he  has  been  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing more  stringent  standards  to 
prohibit  Members  of  Congress  from 
abusing  the  franking  privilege. 

Charles   Wilson    will   be   missed   b.v 
all    who    enjoyed    working    with    him. 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in  wish 
ing   him   well   in   a   retirement    he   has 
justly  earned.* 


3163: 


JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


REPRESENTATIVE  PETER 
KOSTMAYER 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

Of  Gl^AM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  comment,s  to  that  of 
my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  Repre 
sentative  Peter  Kostmayer.  As  you 
know.  Congressman  Kostmayer  will 
not  be  with  us  next  year  and  we  who 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  this 
great  American  are  certainly  going  to 
mi.ss  him  very  much. 

Pete   has   done  an   outstanding   job 
for  the  people  of  his  district.  He  was 
an  extremely  hard  worker  and  a  first 
rate  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  regret 
table  that  we  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  in  the  next  Congress.  I 
only  hope  that  he  will  take  the  time  lo 
give    tho.se    of    us    whom     he    leaves 
behind  advice  on  issues  which  he  be- 
lieves will  be  important  to  this  Nation 
and   to  the   residents  of   his  conpres 
sional  district. 

I  believe  history  will  be  a  fair  judge 
of  the  96th  Congress.  We  have  accom 
plished  much  for  the  country  despite 
considerable     pressures     from     rising 
prices     and     international     unrest.     A 
major  part   of  our  success  can  be  di 
rectly    traced    lo    the    effort-s    of    con- 
cerned  citizens   such    as   Peter    Kost 
MAYER.   He  embodies  the   proud   heri 
tage  all  Americans  carry  with  them  in 
his  patriotic  defense  of  liberty  and  his 
willingness    to    undergo   the   rigors   of 
serving   in   the   House  of  Representa- 
tives   in    order    to    .serve    his    fellow 
Americans. 

I  wish  him  great  success  and  person 
al  happiness  in  the  years  to  come.  He 
has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  his  con- 
gressional service  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  Pete  and  I  hope  vye  will 
continue  to  see  him  in  Washington  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you.» 


HON.  CLEMEN'l  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  'AisroNsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Wydler  has  served  his  constituents 
and  his  Nation  with  great  distinction 
as  the  Representative  of  New  York  s 
Fifth  District  for  the  past  18  years 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Techno) 
ogy.  he  has  contributed  significantly 
to  many  activities  of  that  committee 
including  his  important  role  in  energy 
legislation  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
he  has  been  particularly  effective  m 
Federal  revenue  sharing  legislation 
and  as  a  watchdog  over  public  expend 
1  lures. 

Jack  has  won  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues over  the  years  through  hus 
expert  knowledge  of  the  matters  he  ls 
supporting,  through  hard  work 
through  his  articulate  presentation 
and  his  vjvUlingness  lo  listen  to  both 
sides  of  issues.  His  fine  personality  has 
won  him  wide  popularity  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Jack  s  decision  lo  retire  from  Con 
gress  leaves  a  large  gap  among  us.  We 
wish  him  and  his  family  well  as  he  re- 
lyns  to  private  life* 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE  TRADE 
RELATIONS 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker, 
unfortunately,  during  House  consider 
alion  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
376,  my  statement  on  the  legislation 
was  not  included  as  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  would  like  to 
share  my  thoughts  on  the  leguslation, 
as  well  as  the  topic  of  American-Japa- 
nese trade  relations  On  November  17 
Ihe  House  had  before  it  House  Con 
current  Resolution  376,  a  bill  address 
ing  the  huge  trade  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  urge 
House  Members  to  follow  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  its  Sutx-ommit 
tee  on  Trade,  to  seriously  consider  the 
implications  and  consequences  of  a 
decade  of  trade  imbalances  totaling 
almost  $47  billion.  The  imbalance  is 
not  limited  only  to  automobile  im 
ports,  but  extends  lo  commodities 
ranging  from  steel  lo  electronics  to 
telecommunications.  The  United 
States  trade  imbalance  with  Japan  has 
grown  startlingly  worse  since  1976 
From  the  beginning  of  1976  to  the  pro 
jected  end  of  our  current  fiscal  year, 
the  combined  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan  will  grow  to  $4.3  billion. 


:}iH.{s 

I'hr  sfVf'rit\  of  thp  problfm  is  not 
simplv  ((infiMi  il  lo  AnifTicii's  domestic 
and  iritrr;iatu>n;ii  fiscal  position.  But 
it  bt'comcs  an  attitudinal  roruern 
which  thircatrns  Ariicrica  s  historical 
position  a.s  the  IcadiriK  frtc  trading 
nation  of  the  v^nrld  ( '(int  rontrd  antui- 
ally  with  an  inordinatr  tradi  imbal- 
ance. It  is  almost  natural  for  American 
business  and  political  leadership  to 
demand  trade  restrictions  as  the  solu- 
tion Over  the  past  several  years  this 
has  proven  true  for  steel,  television, 
textile,  and  a  host  of  other  imports. 
Without  prompt  corrective  action  by 
the  Japanese  Croverrmient .  and  corre- 
sponding stimulus  and  incentive  provi- 
sions for  American  exporters  to  Japan 
by  the  Congress,  the  call  for  import 
restrictions  \*ill  become  dangerously 
irresistible 

The  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s.  it.<  .Subcommittee  on  Trade, 
and  the  adnum.,!  ration  have  each  re- 
cently publishtii  imidiaries  of  the 
problems  ami  ()rn[i(.,r(i  general  and 
specific  remedies.  I'erhaps  most  useful 
of  the.se  reports  is  that  authored  by 
Congressmen  V'.'X.nik.  .Jones,  and  Fren- 
ZEL.  Their  cotulusions.  which  form  an 
e.ssential  portion  of  the  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  376. 
point  to  five  generalizations  summariz- 
ing United  States  Japan  difficulties.  I 
find  their  conclusion.s  most  helpful 
and  list  them  below  tnr  (In  benefit  of 
the  Congress 

Faitoks  To  tU:  Considered  When 

Kx.AMiNiNG  United  States-Japan  Trade 

Problems 

1  Japan  today  is  generally  an  open  trad 
ing  nation,  although  some  very  tough,  resid 
ual  attitude.s  of  protectionism  remain.  Are 
current  complaints  alwul  Japans  closed 
markets  accurate,  or  are  they  based  on  ex 
.-iinplcs  and  perceptions  from  the  recent 
past  when  Japan  was  indeed  largely  closed 
to  imports' 

2.  Is  a  specific  trade  problem  due  to  Japa 
nese  trade  barriers,  or  is  it  due  to  declining 
competitiveness  of  a  U.S.  product,  relative 
to  third  countries  and/or  Japanese  manu 
facturers?  In  a  wide  range  of  products,  the 
United  Stales  has  been  losing  market  share 
in  Japan  (see  p.  6)  The  following  example 
on  the  recent  controversy  over  autos  illus- 
trates thesie  two  points: 

Originally.  Japan  was  extraordinarily  pro- 
tect lonist  in  autos.  encouraging  her  industry 
to  build  up  a  world-cla-ss  status  without  .sen 
ous  forciKU  competition  Once  slie  tiad  de 
velop«'d  a  highly  competitive,  quality  prod- 
uct, she  rapidly  reduced  her  trade  barriers. 
Today.  selliriK  autos  into  Japan  is  like  carry 
ing  coals  to  Newcastle  Japan  can  afford  to 
have  almost  totally  free  trade  in  autos.  Yet 
the  perception,  reflected  in  letters  and  calls 
to  the  Subcommittee,  is  that  Japan  has 
high  tariffs  on  autos.  di.s«-rinunating  agairust 
our  cars  so  that  a  $6,000  vehicle  m  the  U.S. 
is  sold  for  $20,000  in  Japan,  In  reality. 
Japan  has  a  zero  tariff  on  autos  compared 
to  our  2  9  percent  A  $6,600  U.S.  auto  will 
retail  for  about  $12,100  m  Japan,'  reflecting 
safety  and  retailing  burdens  which  al.so 
apply  to  Japanese  autos.  Seldom  asked  is 
how  the  United  Slates  can  expect   to  sell 
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many  autos  in   ),iii:ii 
any  autos  witti  ,i.  .  r 

side  of  the  car.  and  whether  U.S.  autos  can 
compare  with  European  autos  in  mileage 
and  quality  Between  1958  and  1979.  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  small  Japanese  imp>orted 
auto  market  fell  from  83.4  percent  to  20  6 
percent. 

We  are  not  excusing  Japan's  inexcusable 
auto  protectionism,  we  are  merely  showing 
that  when  expending  political  capital  on  a 
trade  issue,  we  must  have  up-to-date  facts 
and  an  awareness  of  changing  conditions  of 
US.  competitiveness. 

3.  In  examining  current  and  future  United 
States-Japan  trade  problems,  it  is  also  in 
siructive  to  study  the  management  of  past 
problems. 
How  successful  was  our  approach? 
Were  we  dealing  with  the  underlying 
problem  or  only  a  short-term  manifestation 
of  the  problem? 

The  most  expedient  method  of  handling 
tension  on  a  short  term  basis  might  not  be 
the  most  effective   long-term  solution.   For 
example,  rather  than  expending  enormous 
goodwill  forcing  Japan  to  buy  a  few  more 
tons  of  beef,  could  we  have  gained  more  by 
encouraging  Japan  to  switch  to  a  farmer  de 
ficiency  payment  type  system  or  by  address 
ing  the  real  underlying  problem,  i.e..  Japa 
nese  food  supply  in.st^curity'' 

4.  Solving  trade  problems  also  requires  a 
.sensitivity  lo  the  politics  of  Japan  and  to 
the   avenues   available    for   mobilizing   sup- 
port. For  instance,  the  power  of  such  broad 
interest  groups  as  farmers  and  small  busi 
nessmen  is  not  always  a  threat    At  times, 
constituencies   within   these   groups  can   be 
moved  to  see  the  k)enefit  of  importing  cer 
tain  U.S.  products  and  thus  encourage  lit)er 
alization  of  specific  trade  restrictions    The 
United  Slates  should  seek  to  stress  Japan's 
self-interest,    rather    than    just    relying    on 
pressure  tactics    We  should  al.so  remember 
that  the  bureaucracies  of  Tokyo  are  as  com 
plex   as  Washington  s.  and  that   there  are 
many  ways  of  tackling  a  problem. 

5  Finally,  trade  problems  with  Japan 
must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  her  re 
source  dependence  and  consequent  need  lo 
export  to  pay  for  imports.  Japan  is  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  nonmanufac- 
tured  goods,  and  hence,  very  vulnerable. 
Her  desperate  need  to  earn  foreign  ex 
change  to  import  99  percent  of  her  oil  and 
88  percent  of  her  total  energy  supply  ex 
plains  her  preoccupation  to  export,  export, 
export.  Manufactured  exports  have  been 
the  only  means  to  obtain  imports,  for  Japan 
has  little  else  to  sell  Yet  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Japan's  export  of  goods  remains  a  rela- 
tively low  proportion  of  her  gro.ss  national 
product  <GNP) 

The    sensitivity    to    unique    cultural 
and     market     aspects     of     Japanese 
import  policy  e.xpressed  by  Congress 
men   Vanik,  Jones,  and  Prenzel  cer 
tainly  is  not  mentioned  by  me  as  justi- 
fication for  continuation  of  the  status 
quo  by  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  on 
House     Concurrent      Resolution      376 
notes     several     areas     where     import 
policy  changes  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment could  reduce  the  huge  Ameri 
can-Japanese  trade  imbalance.  In  the 
areas  of  high  technology  .services.  Jap 
anese  Government  procurement  prac 
tices.  and  the  importation  of  American 
agricultural  products  changes  arc  new? 
essary. 


Deeovher  j,  /.Q.s'n 

Perhaps  thr  most  important  funr 
tion  of  Hdiisr  consideration  of  Hou.se 
Concurrent  Resolution  376  is  to  im 
press  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  trade 
relations.  Suggestions  for  specific 
action  by  the  Japanese  to  improve  the 
situation  have  been  communicated.  I 
urge  serious  consideration  of  these 
suggestions  hoping  the  Japanese  will 
take  note  of  our  dissatisfaction.* 


TRIBUT?:  K)  RKTIHING 
PENNSVI  VANIA   .Mh:.MHP:RS 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
in  paying  tribute  to  two  most  distin 
guished  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation.  Congres.s 
man  Peter  H.  Kostimayfh  and  Con- 
gressional Raphaki  Mi'sio 

I  have  had  tin-  privilege  of  ser\'ing 
with  Petk  Kostmayer  for  the  last  4 
years.  Throughout  his  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman Kostmaykr  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  betterment  of  this 
Nation  and  all  of  its  citizens. 

He  has  ably  served  the  people  of  his 
district     and     has    proven     numerous 
times  that  he  is  an  effective  spokes 
man  on  many  i.ssues  of  nati.ma!  impnr 
tance. 

Congressman  Raphael  Musto 
brought  with  him  to  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  his  enthusiasm  for 
hard  work  and  his  keen  sense  of  re 
sponsibility  to  the  residents  of  his  con- 
gressional district.  In  th-  short  time 
that  he  has  served  in  t'(ln^;I(  .ss,  he  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  body 
and  his  new  and  progressive  voice  will 
certainly  be  missed. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  who  know 
and  have  worked  with  Peter  H  Kost 
MAYER  and  Raphael  Musto  that  they 
have  earned  our  deepest  respect  as 
fine  and  outstanding:  public  .servants.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  them 
every  success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. I  ask  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  dedicated 
American  legislators  who  are  leaving 
us  with  a  very  meaningful  legacy  of 
•service  to  our  country.  II  has  been  an 
honor  to  .serve  with  them  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Their  talents, 
their  valuable  contributions  to  society, 
and  their  devotion  to  excellence  in  our 
Government  will  not  be  forgotten,  by 
this  body,  the  residents  of  their  con- 
gressional districts,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United 
States.* 
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THE  VANISHING  SERVICE 
STATION 

HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav.  Drcember  2.  1980 
•  Mr  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  lo  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ar- 
ticle that  appears  m  toda.\  s  New  York 
Times.  The  article  describes  problems 
that  motorists  are  facing  as  a  result  of 
the  shrinking  number  of  full-service 
gas  stations. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  declining  number  of 
small  and  independent  operators  of 
motor  fuel  service  stations.  It  is  the 
small  business  owner  who  provides  me 
chanical  and  road  siTvlces:  the  gas 
and  go  stations  run  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies do  not  do  anythiiig  but  sell  gas- 
oline. 

In  1979  the  Hou.se  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  gas- 
oline retail  marketing  practices.  Those 
hearings  detailed  the  displacement  of 
independent  businesses  by  increasing 
sales  of  gasoline  through  oil  company 
direct -operated  outlets.  And  thev  doc- 
umented many  of  the  unfair  methods 
bv  which  sniall  businesses  are  being 
pushed  out  of  the  gasoline  market 
P'ollnumg  tho.se  hearings.  I  introduced 
H  R  t)722.  the  Small  Business  Motor 
F\iel  Marketer  Presi^rvation  Act. 
which  was  cosponsored  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Anti 
trust  Subcommittee. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  672'J  were  held  this 
\ear.  conducted  jointly  by  m,v  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
rommerce  Subcommittee  on  Consum 
'  r  Protection  and  Finance,  chaired  by 
I^MLs  ScHFi'F.R  At  the  opening  of 
'tidse  liearings.  Congressman  Scheuer 
•iiacii  !tir  important  point  thai  the  dis- 
ipp'  :ir:iii(  e  of  independent  service  sta 
iiuns  lijis  implications  that  go  far 
beyond  just  the  immediate  impact  on 
(ompelition  and  consumer  prices 

He  noted  that  the  shrinking  number 
<if  full  sfTvice  stations  ma.v  affect  the 
safety  of  tnotorists  who  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  locate  someone  with 
a  tow  truck  to  come  and  help  them 
when  they  are  stuck.  And  he  pointed 
out  that  the  growing  scarcity  of  sta- 
tions that  offer  mechanical  service 
means  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  the  untrained  motorist  to  keep  his 
or  her  engint>  running  at  peak  per- 
formance, creating  problems  of  ineffi- 
( lent  fuel  t^conomv  and  increased  air 
poilutKHi  from  exhausts. 

Mr  ScHEUERs  commrnts  are  borne 
out  entirely  by  the  article  in  today's 
Times.  For  the  benetil  of  mv  col- 
leagues and  the  public.  I  insert  the 
full  n-xt  of  the  article  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
(Prom  ihe  New  York  Times.  Dec.  2.  19801 

Gas  Stations  Leaving  the  Towing  Line 
(By  Iver  Peterson) 

Detroit.  December  l.-The  corner  tow 
truck  appears  to  be  going  the  way  of  the 
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man  al  the  ga;-.  station  who  u.sed  lo  wipe  Ihe 
nmdshu-id  and  check  the  oil 

Motonsl.'-  faring  the  perils  of  vMnler  drn 
inn.  of  batteries  1  hat  die  on  cold  mornings 
and  of  snow  drills  that  snatch  their  cars 
from  the  road  are  likely  to  find  the  .search 
for  a  wrecker  more  difficult  and  the  wait 
longer  this  winler. 

There  s  no  doubt  about  it.  said  Stanley 
Schuer.  e.xecutuc  director  of  the  Ga.-^  and 
Auto  Service  Dealers  A.ssociation  in  Brook 
l,\n  As  the  small  independent  .service  sta 
lion  deale--^  go  out  of  business  and  the  oil 
company  .s  concentrate  on  ga-s-and  go  oper 
alions  for  economic  reasons,  the  usual  cus 
tomir  services  are  eliminated  And  that 
means  the  wreckers  aren  I  there  anymore" 

TKCCKS  ARE  SFKIZAI)  SO  THIN 

In  Michigan,  the  State  Highwav  Patrol, 
uhich  calls  wreckers  to  help  stranded  mo 
lorist.s.  benan  noticing  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  tow  trucks  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas  last  winter 

Either  the  trucks  jusi  weren  t  there  any 
more,  or  it  took  forever  tor  one  to  answer. 
becau.se  Ihe  ones  that  are  left  are  spread  so 
thin.'  an  information  officer  .said 

James  McDowell,  director  of  auto  engi 
neering  and  road  .service  for  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  which  contracts  with 
towers  to  service  its  members  when  they 
have  trouble  on  the  road,  .said  Ihe  Triple  A 
ha.s  had  to  put  its  own  tow  truck  in  areas 
where  the  gas  and  go  situation"  has  led  to 
a  lo.ss  of  private  contractors,  such  as  Las 
Vega-s  and  Washington 

CHECKS  or  CARS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  McDowell  noted,  however,  that  in 
some  areas,  including  Washington,  inde 
pendent  lowers  unconnected  with  any 
i-'aragi-  tiave  be(»un  to  appear 

The  Onlani)  Motor  League  has  been  oper 
:iMnp  a  fleet  of  40  light  .service  trucks  since 
1973  because  Ihe  good  quality  .service  sta 
tions.  Ihe  kind  with  two.  three,  four  trucks 
of  their  own.  have  disappeared,  said  Ron 
Ronson.  the  league  General  Manager. 

In  norlhern  California,  meanwhile,  an  af 
filiate  of  Ihe  automobile  club  has  started  m 
speclinj;  members'  cars  for  $5.  findint^  that 
■.i[  least  50  percent  have  problems  that 
might  require  road  service. 

Those  problems  may  account  for  the  in 
creasing  number  of  service  calls  that  auto 
mobile  clubs  have  been  answering.  Mr 
McDowell  said  IasI  year,  there  were  17  mil- 
lion calls:  Ibis  year,  the  numljer  is  ap- 
proaching 18  million. 

Solid  numbers  are  hard  to  come  by  when 
It  comes  to  tow  trucks,  but  a  clue  is  found  in 
the  decline  in  the  numtwr  of  independently 
operated  full-.service  stations  that  used  lo 
operate  them. 

From  1972  lo  May  1979.  the  numl>er  of 
such  stations  declined  by  nearly  half,  from 
about  205.000  to  106.000.  In  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  stations  owned  and 
operated  by  the  refineries,  most  of  them 
■gas  only'  stations,  has  increased  from  a 
few  more  than  11.000  to  nearly  14.000 

PROBLEMS  GETTING  TO  WORK 

"Generally,  the  fact  that  there  aren't  as 
many  wreckers  on  the  road  means  the  rest 
of  us  will  pick  up  the  business.  "  said  Amos 
Walls,  who  has  operated  his  Shell  station, 
lea-sed  from  the  oil  company,  on  the  corner 
of  Luernois  and  Grand  River  Avenue  here 
for  15  years.  He  runs  two  wreckers  for 
towing  and  a  pickup  lo  jump  dead  batteries 
But  it  means  folks  have  to  wait  longer, 
and  a  lot  of  people  aren't  going  to  get  to 
work  on  time,  "  he  added. 

Acro.ss  Grand  River  from  Mr    Walls'  sta 
tion,  Rot)erl  Wesley  runs  a  Boron  station. 
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owned  by  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio). 
The  bricks  ihal  wall  up  the  service  bays 
have  carried  a  large  Gas  Only"  sign  since 
repairs  and  road  services  were  stopped  two 
sears  ago 

I  don't  even  have  a  battery  charger  in 
there.  Mr  Weslev  said.  "It's  strictly  get 
your  gas  and  get  going  " 

Th.^  refineries  that  operate  these  gasoline- 
onlv  stations  .say  it  costs  less  to  hire  un- 
skilled pump  jockeys"  and.  indeed.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  pumping  his  regular  grade  of 
gasoline  for  his  customers  for  2  cents  less 
than  Mr   Walls   .selt-serv  ice  price. 

But  Ihe  independent  operators  who  say 
that  Ihey  are  being  forced  out  of  business 
by  the  companv -owned  gas  stations  argue 
that  the  gas  and-go  operations  neglect  cus- 
tomers cars  and  ultimately  lead  to  higher 
repair  costs 

1  just  put  in  a  new  battery.'  said  Vema 
Boveraux  who  lives  in  Livonia,  a  Detroit 
suburb  My  car  wouldn  t  start  and  I 
couldn  t  get  anyone  lo  come  out  and  start  it. 
and  fmally  my  neighbor  told  me  the  battery- 
was  dried  out.  1  thought  you  didn  t  have  u) 
check  them  anymore  ."• 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  join  in  the  tribute 
being  paid  toda>  to  our  colleague,  Bob 
Wilson.  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
to  this  institution.  Bob  Wilson  told 
me:  Bob.  service  in  this  body  is  exact 
ly  what  you  make  it.  You  can  be  suc- 
cessful and  productive  if  you  work 
hard  and  pay  attention  to  what  is 
going  on.  " 

Over  the  years.  man\  newlv  arrived 
congressmen  and  congre.sswomen.  par- 
ticularly from  California,  have  experi- 
enced his  guiding  hand,  his  friendship 
and  cheery  good  humor  .•^nd  thev 
have  been  proud  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  In  similar  fashion,  he  has  been 
a  friend  to  the  servicemen  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  fighting  for 
them  and  their  needs  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  fie  has  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  seeing  that  they  are  the 
best  equipped  and  best  cared  for  of 
the  worlds  fighting  units.  And  as 
trustee  of  the  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Academies  he  has  been  a  wise  and  con- 
cerned mentor  for  our  officers  now  on 
the  first  line  of  our  defen.se. 

He  had  lots  of  opporiunit.v  to  prac- 
tice this  lalr-nt.  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  a  dozen  .vears.  Now  fie  is  re- 
tiring, after  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  nearly  three  decades  in  this 
body.  Bui  he  will  not  be  without 
friends:  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  man  v^  ho  truly 
served  his  fellow  man  and  his  coun- 
try.* 
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HANIX  it'NS   AM)    !1<A<;KDY 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

IN    \\\y    Mil'   SI-    "f    KH'lih.sKNTATIVES 

Tursdan    D.rrniber  2.  1980 
•  Mr     WAXMAN     Mr    Sptaker.   more 

than  'J  1)00  rmirdir  ,  \\.i\f  hvvn  commit- 
ted this  \.ar  111  I,(j.s  Aii^;clcs  County— a 
friKti'tnitiK  '■>■<'  "''  ^^;l^;H  proportions. 
This  'pnlriiin  III  violent  crime  is 
tri^ihtiTiiiiL'  i)i(:i:i,.-  it  has  never  been 
tiKirc  ill  •",  :ii'  i!-  1'  1  'rjiKic  because  it 
IS  so  ,1  ris.ir,..  11.  hiiiil  t-ach  victim  are 
l;inul'>.  irund:.  .L-..siiciates.  and  at- 
(iii:imi  am  «■  .  iitDpii  \^  ho  have  been 
lifprnni  <>!  .i.niiniir  close  or  someone 
thr%  ^iriipi,  kni  V*.  An.l  they  have  been 
(Ifpnu'il  lit  Mh'tn  iiifairly.  without 
rcxson.  ,iiul  vviihnut  recourse. 

H;in(iKwii  1  iiiitrui  h:us  been  a  pressing 
i.s.sue  tnr  \rars  !!  is  ten.s  of  ttiou.sands 
(it  lues  iiwrdur  I  :im  firmly  commit- 
ted ^1  Irmslatmii  A  Inch  t)ans  ttie  man- 
uf;i<iinr  ami  ase  and  possession  of 
haiidKuiis  and  whicii  severely  pun- 
ishes those  VI  ho  u.se  them  in  the  com- 
nii.s.sioii  ot  a  ct  inir 

A  rene\^ed  roni  rrii  lor  !laml^;un  con- 
trol h;i,s  been  proiiiptid  tj'>  the  tragic 
murder  m  I,os  .Aii^'ele-  u!  ,S.ar:ii  Ribi- 
rolf.  a  voun^  and  im  cpt  ,>  ma. !  v  talent- 
ed eilitorial  \^rilef  Inr  '  h>  I ,( i  -  .Aiurelrs 
Herald  FAamiiu'i.  and  the  •]■.,<  >  ••'. 
Senator  Ahhxham  Hii'.niihi-  ol  Con- 
riertu  iit  The  jiapei  ,  .  di'unal  on  her 
iniirder,  and  an  op  id  pie(  e  on  another 
couples  hnish  Aiili  death  at  the 
liands  of  an  armed  rohb«-r.  deserve  the 
attention  of  m\  (illeanues.  We  must 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  passage  of 
flleclive  [lands' I m  control  legislation. 

(Prom  the  1  "    Am  t  les  Herald  Examiner. 

N...     !»    1980] 

We  AiO    1-Hli.HTENED 

WE  SUSPECT  YOU  ARE  FRIGHTENED  TOO 

It  is  KPttinR  to  the  point  in  Los  Angeles 
v^herc  almost  everyone  knows  of  someone 
vkho  ha-s  been  murdered. 

Think  of  that 

For  the  first  iiinr  in  the  history  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  the  niimtKT  of  murder  vic- 
tims has  exceeded  J  ()()()  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  ol  Uis  Angeles,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  more  than  1.000  murders 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  broad  terms,  the  county  has  experi- 
enced a  19  percent  increase  in  murders.  The 
city  o(  Iajs  Angeles  has  experienced  a  32- 
percent  increase.  The  community  of  Venice 
h;i.s  experienced  a  200-percent  increase  in 
murders  over  last  year. 

We  mention  Venice  because  we  knew 
somebody  very  well  who  was  murdered  in 
Venice  recently  The  murder  occurred 
Wednesday  night  on  a  sidewalk  on  Washing 
ton  Hivd.  The  murder  victim  was  Sarai  Ribi- 
coff  She  was  shot  in  the  midst  of  a  robbery. 
She  was  an  editorial  writer  for  this  newspa- 
per an  excellent,  brilliant  young  journalist. 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Yale,  a 
former  campus  correspondent  for  Time 
Mag:izine 

She  dle<l  on  t  h.al  .sidevmlk  at  23. 

She  'A-.us  the  49th  murder  victim  in  Venice 
this  vear  .She  vixs  thi'  J.OOHIh  murder  in  the 
county  this  year  But  of  course  statistics  do 
not  tell  the  story  of  Sarai  Ribicoff,  Ijecause 
^he  w;i.s  so  special  to  us. 

But  those  statistics  do  tell  a  different  kind 
of  storv    .And  that  story  is  that  lx)s  Angeles 
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IS  in  serious  trouble    more  trouble  than  per 
haps  anyone  has  suspected 

We  plead  guilty,  to  t>e  sure   to  the  charge 
that   our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
issue  by  this  tragic  deatti  in  the  Herald  I'.x 
aminer  family    Like  others  in  this  rommuni 
ty.  we  tend  to  be  guilty  of  ignoring  a  prob- 
lem until  It  hits  very  close  to  home 

But  It  is  hitting  closer  and  closer  to  home 
for  more  and  more  people  in  this  communi 
ly.  There  has  been  a  clear  and  very  fright- 
ening deterioration  in  the  quality  of  civiliza- 
tion in  this  community  The  chances  are 
that  you  have  experienced  this  change  in 
the  climate  of  Los  Angeles  personally  — or 
know  .someone  well  who  has  And  so  we  defy 
anyone  to  convince  us  that  Los  Angeles  is 
not  on  the  verge  of  a  major  nervous  break 
down  because  of  this  astounding,  frighten 
ing  ri.se  in  the  murder  rale,  defy  anyone  to 
convince  us  that  If  something  is  not  done  to 
limit  this  growing  horror.  I.iOs  Angeles  will 
cease  to  be  one  kind  of  place  and  will 
become  another  kind  of  place  -  the  kind  of 
place  that  you  won't  want  your  children  to 
grow  up  in;  defy  anyone  to  explain  to  us 
why  It  Should  not  be  absolutely  mandatory 
that  lx)s  Angeles  figure  out  a  way  to  keep 
this  community  from  murdering  ilself. 

Something  in  lx>.s  Angeles  is  killing  us  all 
It  struck  Sarai  Hibirod  Wednesday  night,  il 
has  t>een  striking  at  ttie  heart  of  Los  Ange 
les  week  after  week,  month  after  month 
That  something  is  a  monster.  It  Is  a  monster 
of  a  proportion  and  quality  that  this  edilori 
al  page  does  not  pretend  to  understand,  but 
we  know  it  is  there  And  it  is  a  monster  we 
must  do  .something  about  before  that  mon 
ster  .saps  the  spirit  not  just  the  flesh,  of  this 
community. 

We  have  no  simple  .solution,  we  are  not 
that  creative,  especially  at  this  moment  of 
mourning  But  we  do  know  one  thing,  to  the 
very  marrow  of  our  bones  The  police  in  this 
community  need  more  help  than  any  of  us 
have  given  them,  and  the  judges  of  this 
community  need  to  help  this  community 
more  than  they  have,  need  to  worry  more 
at>out  the  safety  of  the  good  citizens  of  this 
community  than  the  rights  of  those  who 
would  destroy  us. 

Los  Angeles  will  soon  begin  to  have  to 
take  sides. 

Sarai  Ribicoff.  23.  Los  Angeles  County 
victim  numk)er  2.008. 

Who  will  be  next^ 

Your  Turn 

the  story  op  a  robbnv  at  cuntoint    fkom 
a  victim  who  happeifko  to  survivf 

(By  Ixjui.se  C.  Vorhaus) 
I  thought  It  might  exorci.se  the  fright  to 
write  about  what  happened  when  we 
became  victims.  I  find  now  that  it  only 
strengthens  the  horror  to  relive  the  experi 
ence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  least  that  the 
lucky  ones,  the  ones  who  live  to  tell  about 
it.  should  do. 

Once  a  month,  my  husband  Al  and  I  cash 
ier  at  our  temple's  bingo  game  It  gets  to  Ije 
a  bore  after  a  while,  especially  waiting 
around  to  count  up  at  the  end  of  the  eve 
ning  The  money  has  to  be  taken  to  the 
night  depository.  Prom  our  first  night  on 
the  job.  I  complained  that  this  procedure 
was  not  safe.  (Robbers;  The  procedure  has 
been  changed   No  more  night  deposits.) 

One  Tuesday  night  wasn't  our  regular 
night;  we  had  tjeen  asked  to  fill  in.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  Receipts  were  high  and 
took  a  long  time  to  count  There  was  an  un- 
armed guard  at  the  temple,  the  theory  was 
that  the  uniform  would  be  a  deterrent,  but 
in  case  of  trouble,  ihey  didn't  want  any 
shooting  The  guard  was  sent  to  follow  us  n 
his  car  on  his  way  home  when  we  went  to 
make  the  deposit. 
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We  left  the  temple  about  1 1  20  pm  and 
dro\e  the  four  blocks  to  the  bank  There,  we 
drove  through  the  parking  lot  to  the  front 
of  the  bank  Al  asked  if  I  was  going  to  get 
out  "Sure.  The  bag's  heavy  tonight.  I'll 
hold  It  while  you  unlock  "  I  handed  Al  the 
key  I  had  l>een  hoidin^:  He  got  out  the  left 
side  of  the  car.  1  net  nit  the  right.  Another 
car  pulled  up  1<  "  i  irs  A  well-dressed 
man  got  out  of  tt,i  .'.►:ii'  side  of  this  second 
car  and  came  loward.s  us  afterwards,  we 
told  the  police  our  first  thought  was  that  he 
was  there  to  make  a  deposit 

Almost  instantly,  though,  there  was  a  gun. 
It  was  Sliver  and  small  I  was  so  surprised  I 
don't  know  that  much  at>out  guns.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  it  should  have  been  big 
and  black,  like  policemen  have  on  their 
hips 

Give  me  thai  bag!  "  The  command  was 
low  but  perfectly  clear.  I  couldn't  give  it  to 
him  fast  enough  Now.  get  back  in  that 
car!" 

We  were  .safe  He  just  wanted  the  money 
and  he  was  welcome  to  it  We  could  go  .  .  . 
or  .so  I  thought  Then,  the  man  got  in  next 
to  Al.  pushed  him  to  the  center  and  forced 
his  head  down  as  he  thrust  the  gun  in  my 
face  and  said.  One  move,  she's  dead, 
mister  " 

I  couldn't  comprehend  what  was  happen- 
ing He  started  the  car  and  backed  out  of 
the  parking  place.  As  he  started  forward, 
the  guard,  a  very  young  kid.  jumped  in 
front  of  the  car  with  his  hands  raused.  as  if 
to  stop  It  The  gunman  drove  straight  at 
him  and  the  car  stalled  The  guard  jumped 
aside  and  the  gunman  said.  If  he  follows 
us.  you're  Ixith  dead  I  started  to  ask  him  if 
I  could  open  the  window  and  tell  the  guard 
not  to  follow    He  told  me  to  shut  up.  I  did. 

Beethoven's  Fifth  was  playing  on  the  car 
radio  It  was  so  incongruous  in  this  situation 
that  I  wanted  to  turn  it  off.  I  didn't  dare 
move. 

Once  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  kill  me  some- 
one tonight." 

He  has  a  well-educated,  cultivated  way  of 
talking,  but  that  .sentence  isn't  correct  That 
might  be  something  to  tell  the  police.  Even 
as  these  thoughts  went  through  my  mind  I 
was  aware  that  I  might  never  tell  anyone 
anything  again.  And  how  crazy  imagine 
worrying  about  grammar  at  a  time  like  that 

This  man  was  cool  and  knew  just  what  he 
wa-s  doing  There  was  no  fear  in  him  Al  and 
I  both  later  told  the  police  that  we  did  not 
think  he  had  been  drinking  Al's  opinion 
was  that  he  was  a  professional. 

1  knew  I  would  have  to  plan  something 
constructive  or  I  was  going  to  become  hys 
terical  The  man  had  been  driving  all  the 
time  with  one  hand  and  that  gun  hadn't 
moved  two  inches  from  the  left  side  of  my 
head  He  demanded  Als  wallet  and  kept  re 
minding  Al  where  the  gun  was  while  Al  was 
fumbling  in  this  crouched-over  position  to 
reach  bus  wallet  I  had  my  right  hand  on  the 
door  handle  and  my  left  hand  tight  around 
Al's  right  arm.  My  plan  was  that  if  the  gun 
went  off.  and  I  lived  through  a  first  shot.  I 
was  going  to  open  that  door  and  fling 
myself  out.  pulling  Al  with  me.  no  matter 
how  fast  the  car  was  going.  It  seemed  a 
Ijetter  chance  than  being  in  a  closed  car 
with  someone  shooting  a  gun  Not  much  of 
a  plan,  but  I  couldn't  .seem  to  come  up  with 
anything  else. 

We  turned  into  a  shopping  center  and  the 
man  drove  to  the  back  and  told  us  to  get 
out.  He  grabbed  my  purse  and  used  the  gun 
to  push  us  towards  the  trash  bins.  Neither 
Al  nor  I  doubted  that  we  were  going  to  be 
shot.  I  thought  of  two  things;  Id  never  live 
to  see  my  first  grandchild,  due  in  a  few- 
months,  and  I  wanted  to  be  killed  before  Al. 
I  didn't  want  to  live  knowing  Al  was  dead, 
even    for   a  second.    He   kept    saying.     Get 
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back  further.  .  further  Then.  Get 
down!  "  We  were  half  lying,  half  crouching 
on  trash,  garbage,  whatever  And  we  waittd 
to  be  shot.  We  waited,  and  nothing  liap 
pened.  Then  we  heard  a  car  drive  off  And  it 
was  over. 

Al  whispered.  Did  you  hear  a  car  leave?  ' 
I  had  but  Al  held  me  down  and  we  waited 
longer  Finally,  we  crept  out.  slowly.  Our  car 
was  there.  The  gunman  was  gone.  His  part 
ner  must  have  followed  him  and  picked  him 
up.  It  really  was  over. 

The  aftermath  went  on  for  weeks.  Report 
ing.  lo<k  changing,  .stolen  credit  card  reports 
and  replacement  of  cards  and  driver's  li- 
censes, new  eyeglasses,  makeup  and  address 
book.  We  had  no  keys  to  our  car  to  drive 
home  when  the  police  finished  fingerprint- 
ing it  And  we  couldn't  get  into  our  house 
anyhow.  We  had  to  get  a  locksmith  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  break  into  the  house 
and  then  change  locks  immediately,  beciu.se 
somewhere,  someone  had  all  of  our  identifi- 
cation and  the  keys  to  come  in  at  his  pleas- 
ure. 

The  emotional  aftermath  continues.  I 
peer  nervously  al  other  cars  when  we  drive 
at  night  Beethoven  s  Fifth  makes  my  stom- 
ach churn  There  are  no  more  night  depos 
its.  of  course,  but  I  am  still  not  comfortable 
working  at  the  temple. 

The  police  cant  explain  why  that  man 
didn't  kill  us  when  he  had  the  chance.  We 
certainly  don't  know.  Wf  do  know -because 
we  read  the  grov. ing  number  of  stories  m 
the  paper— that  we.  as  handgun  victims  who 
:ived  to  tell  about  it.  are  becoming  scarcer 
daily.  You  may  not  he  a.'-  'uckv  a.s  wr  were  • 


REPRt:SENTATIVF  DRINAN'S   10 
rOMMANOMKN':  .S 

HON.  GERRY  E.  SrUDDS 

IN  THK  llOU.Sf:  OF  REPRtSKNT\TIVF.S 

Tiiesdaij.  December  2.  I'JSO 
•  Mr.  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusotts.  Representative  Bob 
Drinan.  who  wiil  soon  retire  from  the 
membership  of  this  body,  provided  his 
succ(..s{.or  with  advice  about  the  job  he 
will  soon  inherit,  advice  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bo.s'on  Globe  in  the  form 
of  10  commandments. 

While  these  are  not  the  same  10 
commandments  Feather  Drin.\n 
learned  in  the  .seminary,  they  reflect 
without  question  the  principles  that 
guided  him  during  his  di.stinguished 
career  here  in  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentative.s.  I  would  like  at  this  pomt  to 
enter  Representative  Drinans  10  com- 
mandments into  the  Record,  but  not 
without  adding  an  11th  myself 

Treat  vour  constituents  with  the 
same  respect  accorded  them  by  your 
predecessor.  No  congressional  district 
could  ask  for  more.  ' 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 
Representativk  Drinans  10 
Commandments 

When  Rep.  elect  Bariu  y  Frank  takes  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  January  he  will  be 
doing  so  with  the  blessing  of  tIS  Rep. 
Robert  F  Drinan.  who  has  represented  the 
41  h  Congressional  District  for  the  last  10 
years.  Here  FY  Drinan  who  endorsd 
Prank's  candidacy  during  the  past  election, 
offers  some  advice  to  his  successor,  advice 
which  he  calls  Ten  Commandments  for 
Barney  Prank. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Never  neglect  to  have  regular  office 
hours  with  your  constituents.  You  will  learn 
about  the  millions  of  Americaas  who.  be- 
cau.se  of  corporate  greed  and  government 
weakne.'s.  live  in  permanent  poverty  and  in- 
stitutionalized humiliation. 

2.  Never  (oiget  that  25  million  uf  the  80 
million  children  born  in  the  Third  World  in 
1981  will  die  before  they  are  10  y^ars  old. 
This  i.s  the  most  important  moral  issue  con 
fronting  America  in  the  198ok. 

3  Remember  every  day  that  mankind  now 
possesses  over  50.000  nuclear  weapons. 
30.000  of  them  in  the  United  Stales.  By  the 
mistake,  madness  or  malice  of  one  person, 
"ve  could  all  be  incinerated. 

4.  Fight  for  public  financing  ol  congres- 
sional campaigns.  If  this  does  not  pass 
quickly,  the  special  interest  and  .single-Ls.sue 
groups  wil!  soon  control  who  will  be  elected 
in  America 

5.  Remember  always  the  shame  and  .scan- 
dal of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  ranks 
only  fitteenlh  out  ol  the  17  nations  that 
give  economic  assistance  to  the  Third 
World. 

6.  Keep  always  l>efore  your  mind  the  fact 
that  800  million  persons— almost  one-fourth 
of  humaniiy— are  chronically  m'c.lnourished. 
and  that  about  40  percent  cf  humanity 
cannot  read  or  write.  Remcmter  too  that 
the  42  million  blind  people  in  the  world 
today  will  douDle  by  the  year  2000  unless 
there  is  a  global  effor*  to  stop  the  80  per- 
cent of  blindness  which  is  orevcntable. 

7.  Join  in  legislation  to  have  national  elec- 
tions on  Sunday  with  staggered  iiours  so 
that  polls  clo.se  across  the  country  at  the 
same  tune.  If  this  i.?  not  aone.  the  52.3  per- 
cent participation  by  the  voters  on  Nov.  4. 
1980.  will  go  even  lower. 

8.  Focus  attention  an  the  world's  14  ir.ii- 
lion  certified  refugees  and  the  urgent  need 
to  develop  a  much  more  rational  ana  hu- 
manitarian  immigration  policy  for  ;)Uf  coun- 
try. 

9.  Be  skeptical  about  those  who  say  that 
the  t'-aditional  prioriftes  of  i ne  Democratic 
Pariy  are  outdated.  It  may  be  that.  Hke 
Christianity,  they  have  never  really  been 
tried. 

10.  Remember  thr.l  your  predecessor  got 
an  "0"  rating  on  hLs  vote  from  Christian 
Voice,  nght-w'ing  evangelical  lot'uy.  Go  now 
and  do  likewise.* 


THK  .siti^ahon  in  1  he 

CARIBBEAN 

HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 


IN  THE  HOUSE,  (jt    }•  f  ;  RESF.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
now  to  draw  ;he  attention  of  this 
august  body  to  a  situation  in  the  Car- 
ibbean which  has  received  far  do 
little  recognition.  I  refer  to  the  arr-:-sts 
on  Friday  No\  ember  28.  1930.  of  more 
than  50  Haitian  citizens,  most  of 
whom  were  journalists  and  liberals,  by 
the  hypocritical  regime  of  President 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier.  I  call  the  reign 
of  Pres'dent  Duvalier,  hypocritical  foi 
until  recenilv.  Duva'ier  had  I'retended 
to  espou.se  ;i  stance  of  moderation  in 
his  policies. 

Yet  now.  •>'\ith  the  ouiiayi  of  the 
recent  arrests  t>f  tnese  Haitians  who 
were  not  afraid  to  .speaK.  up  lor  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  Haiti,  the 
thin  veil  of  moderation  has  been  lifted 


from  the  face  of  President  Duvalier 
and  the  .scowling  face  of  unrequited 
repression  is  clearly  seen. 

This  wanton  wave  of  arrests  is  mo.si 
reminiscent  of  another  sordid  Haitian 
regime,  too  recent  to  be  forgotten  and 
tne  haunting  if  trite  phrase  keeps 
ringing  :n  my  ears  m  fearful  repetition: 
'Like  father,  like  son.  like  father,  like 
son." 

1  call  on  this  adminLsfration  which 
has  shown  itself  to  hold  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  human  rights  for  all  tne  world's 
citizetis  as  one  of  its  mr.jor  tenei.T  to 
.seize  this  opportunity  to  make  it  cJear- 
ly  known  to  the  Haitian  authorities 
that  the  United  States  is  gteaily  af- 
fronted by  these  vile  arrests. 

And  finally.  I  c.-jH  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  go  on  record  with  me  as  vocif- 
erously protesting  the  arrest  of  those 
fine  Haitians  who  dared  to  stand  up 
for  freedom  and  truth. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWAPD  J. 
PATTEN 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  Z,\BlOCivI 

Ol   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  liCUSt  or  REPRESENT  AT' VES 

Wednesday.  November  2  9,  19i,0 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Sp  Patten  will  remove 
from  the  Congress  one  of  it.s  most  de- 
voted and  able  public  servar.ts. 

Ed  held  many  public  positions  with 
distinction  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton 18  years  ago  as  the  Representative 
of  New  Jersey "s  15th  District.  He  was  a 
pjhlic  school  teacher,  a  mayor  of 
Perth  Amboy.  cierk  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  -N^ew  Jersey  In  the  C'^ngress. 
he  has  been  a  staimch  advocate  both 
of  the  interests  of  his  const  it  uenry 
and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Throitghoui  the  years  I  have  been 
fcrt'inate  to  know  FcoiE  a.s  "  House 
cc-Ueagiie  and  a  friend,  he  has  a' ways 
tM^en  a  man  of  warmtyi.  We  will  miss 
him.  1  join  in  wish;ng  him  a  happy 
future.#  _^ 

THE  OIL  PRICE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1980 

HON.  .'OHN  CONYERS 

ot    MI.  Mlu.-.N 

IN  thl  house  ok  representatives 
T\usda-d.  Decvtbcr  2.  1980 

•  -Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Oil  Pric  Control 
Act.  H.R.  8401,  which  wouia  reestab- 
lish price  controls  on  all  oil  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  act  would  accom- 
plish this  through  a  n^wl.x  created 
Federal  Oil  Tradint  Corporation, 
which  A'ould  buv  all  oil  produced  in,  or 
imported  into,  the  United  Slates.  The 
Corporation  then  -vould  resell  crude 
oil  to  domestic  refiners  at  uniform 
prices. 

The  decision  'n  June  1979  to  remove 
price  controls  from  dcmesl.c  crude  oil, 


LofteLlirr  with  the  staggering  increase 
in  world  oil  prices,  resulted  in  the 
single  sharpest  jolt  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my in  recent  times  World  oil  prices 
have  risen  140  percent  in  the  past  few 
years  and  tfiis  ha.s  been  the  major 
factor  behind  the  runaway  inflation. 
The  effect  of  the  phased  decontrol 
program  has  l)een  to  peg  domestic 
prices  to  world  prices,  that  are  manip- 
ulated by  the  OPEC  cartel,  and  so  we 
relinquished  control  over  domestic 
energy  prices  as  well  as  the  means  to 
remedy  the  damage  that  high  OPEC 
prices  has  done  to  the  entire  economy. 

The  legislation  would  remove  the  de 
cisions  over  the  pricing  of  domestic  oil 
from  the  hands  of  the  OPEC  cartel.  If 
would  greatly  weaken  the  community 
of  interest  that  exist.s  between  the  oil 
producers  and  the  multinational  oil 
corporations  that  has  been  the  driv 
ing  force  behind  the  skyrocketing 
world  oil  prices.  The  bill  represents 
much-needed  inflation  relief  to  Ameri- 
can consun^ers  and  would  pat  a  halt  to 
the  incredible  transfer  oi  income  to 
the  oil  r-ompanies.  estimated  to  exceed 
$50  billion  by  the  time  ih>-  controls  on 
oil  are  completely  dismantled.  Tlie  oil 
companies  are  eniitkd  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  on  investment. 
They  should  not,  howi^ver  be  permit- 
ted to  reap  the  outrageous  profits  at 
the  expense  of  consumers  and  of  other 
indusliies,  that  has  occurred  over  the 
[):«st  .sever-tl  years. 

The  inflationary  impact  of  domestic 
oil  decontrol  originally  was  estimated 
by  DOE  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a   three  tenths  of  a  percent   lncrea.sc 
annually  in  the  consumer  price  indix. 
That  esrimaie  proved  to  be  greatly  iin 
derstated.  In  197D.  for  e.xample.  the  in 
flation  rale  increased  from  9  percent 
to  13.3  percent,  and  energ>  accou.ited 
for  virtually   all   of  the   increase,  ar 
cording  to  the  recent  .study  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  domestic  oi!  decontrol 
done  by  the  House  Interstate  and  For 
eign     Commerce     Sulx-ommittee     on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Mounting  energy  costs  and  the  infla 
tion  impact  have  hurt  mo.«;t  the  poor 
and  the  elderly.  Last  year  the  average 
!ow-inrome  household— and  senior  citi- 
zens account  for  almost  50  percent  of 
such  households— spent  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  Its  income  on  energy  needs. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta 
tistics.  household  energy  costs  during 
the  first  half  of  1979  increased  at 
twice  the  rale  of  social  security  benefit 
increases.  The  cost  of  lume  heating 
oil  alone  rose  110  percent,  while  social 
security  benefits  rose  only  24  perent  i.i 
the  same  period. 

While  major  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion have  experienced  enormous  eco 
nomic  hardships  as  a  result  of  rising 
oil  prices.  th«  oil  companies  have  en- 
joyed record  profits  and  growth.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1980.  for  example, 
three  major  companies— Mo'jil. 
Texai-o.  and  Occidental-  realized 
profit  increases  in  excess  of  200  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  profit  of  the  top  20 
oil  companies  has  been  twice  as  great 
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as  the  rate  (or  all  olhti  industries 
combined.  By  contrast,  other  leading 
sectors,  such  as  the  automobile,  steel, 
and  rubber  industries,  have  experi- 
enced record  losses.  The  profits  gener- 
ated by  the  oil  companies  will  further 
tighten  their  control  over  the  entire 
economy;  much  of  the  new  investment 
capital  in  the  coming  \cars  will  be 
under  their  control. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  re- 
places the  existing  regulatory  concept 
of  telling  the  oil  industry  how  to  con- 
duct its  buying  and  selling  of  oil 
tinder  it.  the  Federal  Oil  Trading 
Corp..  it.self  would  acquire  actual  title 
to  the  oil  that  it  trades,  and  it  would 
be  doing  the  job  instead  of  telling 
others  how  to  do  it.  Tht  legislation 
provides  the  Corporation  and  its  5- 
member  board  of  directors  with  the 
maximum  degree  of  expertise  and 
independence  possible,  combined  with 
effective  accountability  to  Govern 
ment  and  the  broad  interests  of  the 
public. 

The  legislation  would  elimiiiate  the 
need  for  vertical  divestiture  of  the  in- 
tegrated producer-refiner  oil  compa 
nies.  since  it  would  place  all  producers 
and  refiners,  integrated  as  well  as  non 
integrated,  on  an  equal  footing.  It 
would  cancel  out  the  advantages  nou 
obtained  by  the  integrated  companies 
with  respect  to  iii-house  oil  transfer 
and  swapping  between  the  major  com- 
panies It  promises  to  enhance  compe- 
tition within  the  entire  industry, 
which  can  only  benefit  the  American 
consumer  througli  lower  prices.  The 
consumer  also  would  be  protected 
from  inordinate  profit  taking  at  the 
oil  product -end  of  tlie  industry.  DOEs 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
would  establish  maximum  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  oil  products. 
The.se  ceiling  prices  would  be  enforced 
by  the  Federal  I-lnergy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

In  summary,  the  Oil  Price  Control 
Act  would; 

'  1 '  Plice  a  temporary  trceze  on  crude  oil 
nrice.s.  pegged  to  existing  market  prices,  rri- 
nactivt  to  the  date  oi  the  bill's  introduc- 
tion; 

1 2)  Establish  a  new  system  of  categorlza- 
tiiii  of  iTud«  oil,  based  on  the  Near  of  first 
production,  quality,  and  other  factors; 

(3)  Rslablish  'apII  head  crude  oil  prices  at 
levels  thai  provide  just  and  reasonable  ri' 
turns  to  producers,  coupled  v^itli  uniform 
crude  oil  prices  to  refinrrs. 

(4)  Abolish  the  present  tnlitlemeiits  prc- 
Kram  and  r'-place  it  with  a  PVderal  Oil  Trad 
ing  Corporation  that  would  l)e  the  exclu.siv 
buyer  and  reseller  of  all  domestic  and  im- 
ported crude  oil; 

(5)  Eliminate  the  hisher  profits  derived 
from  the  import  of  forciRn  crude  oil.  which 
now  acr-ru*  under  the  prescnl  entitlemenUs 
program; 

i6)  Direct  DOE'S  Economic  Regulator) 
Admini-stration  to  conduct  n  study  of  the 
unit  profitabilities  of  crude  oil  production, 
the  unit  profitabilities  at  refineries,  and  the 
unit  profitabilities  at  th?  marketing  level, 
which  would  be  the  basis  for  establishinti 
price  controls  on  oil. 

'7)  Establish  refiners'  and  marketers' 
maximum  margins  to  yield  just  and  reason- 
able returns; 
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i8)  Assign  to  the  Federal  Kn«  rgy  Regula 
lory  Commis.sion  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  refiners'  and  marketers'  mar- 
gins, and 

<9)  Authorize  the  F»deral  Oil  Trading 
Corporation  to  allocate  crude  oil  and  oil 
products  n  thi'  event  of  a  crude  oil  short- 
fall.* 


TKIIU'TE  'T  )  !iMl<  \^:I.SON 

HON.  RO.MANO  L.  M.\ZZOLI 

IN  IHK  HOUSK  OF  RtPRKSF.NTATI VES 

Monday.  Dvccmber  1.  19H0 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
honoring  Congressman  Bob  Wilson, 
who  \m11  not  be  r"turning  to  the  House 
after  28  years  of  distinguished  .service 
to  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 

Bob  and  I  were  colleagues  on  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee.  He 
<  arried  my  respect  because  of  his  hard 
work  and  his  dedication  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  national 
defense  and  national  intelligence. 

His  presence  will  be  missed  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

I  wish  Bob  the  best  of  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 

HO.N.  JIM  LLOYD 

OK  tALlfoRNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Halls 
of  Congress  will  remain  the  same  as 
long  as  this  institution  and  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  exisi.  But. 
those  who  arc  privileged  to  walk  the 
Halls  and  those  who  govern  are 
merely  tenants.  It  is  what  thev  do 
while  they  reside  in  otfice  that  will  be 
remembered. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  take 
this  time  to  remember  the  cuntribu 
tion  Bob  Wilson  ha.s  made  through 
his  28  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  people  he  so  ably 
and  unselfishly  represented. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  a  colleague, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  have  had  his 
friendship.  It  has  been  an  honor  to 
have  walked  the.se  Halls  with  Bob.  and 
I  have  been  thankful  for  his  bipartisan 
counsel. 

Veteran  Members  will  note  the 
change  when  Bob  leaves;  new  Mem- 
bers will  walk  the  Hall.5  in  awt  of  their 
surroundings.  I  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  too  will  find  the  same 
source  of  help  and  honest  advice. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bob  Wilson,  and  to  wish 
him  all  success  for  the  future.  Bob.  the 
country,  and  this  Congress  have  been 
well  served.* 


UMI 


Decewher  2,  1980 

TRIBUTE  TO  .JFRRY  .'VMBRO 

HON.  N0RM.4N  Y,  MINETA 

■  It    I  ,\LUoiiN;  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Jerry  Ambro  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  for  the  Nation. 
his  State  of  New  York,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Third  District,  which  he 
represents  in  the  Congress. 

Jerry  is  a  fellow  member  of  the 
class  of  1974.  and  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  lo  know  and  work 
with  him  since  we  were  first  elected.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  him  on  many  transporta- 
tion issues  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittees  on  Aviation  <tnd  Sur- 
face Transportation.  His  colleagues 
there  have  respected  him  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  hard  working  member 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  com- 
mitment to  representing  his  constitu- 
ents' needs. 

I  have  also  been  thankful  lor 
Jerry's  many  contributions  to  the 
94th  Members  Caucus.  He  followed  me 
as  chairman  of  the  caucus,  and  we  all 
benefited  from  his  leadership  and 
guidance  in  that  position. 

I  regret  that  Jerry  will  not  be  join- 
ing us  here  when  the  Congress  con 
venes  in  January.  It  will  be  a  lo.vs  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  felt.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  hoping  that  Jerry  keeps 
in  regular  touch  with  his  many  Iriends 
here,  and  I  wish  the  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


REAL  CONSERVAl  IVES.  PSEUDO- 
CONSFRV.ATIVFS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

It    .NUSSUl  1.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  19S0 

•  .Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar 
tide  which  follows  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Tuesday.  December 
2.  1980.  and  is  by  our  colleague  John 
Anderson  of  Illinois.  It  is.  I  believe,  ac 
curate  and  important.  I  hope  it  will  be 
widely  read. 

Ri-\L  Conservatives,  Pseui>o-Conservatives 
Washington.— 'With  the  coming  into 
power  of  a  new,  so-called  conservative  ad- 
ministration, a  key  question  ma.v  be  asked. 
What  kind  of  conservatives  will  be  in 
charge- real  conservatives  or  psuedo-conser- 
vativcs?  It  makes  a  vast  difference  in  poli- 
cies .'ind  appointments. 

Real  conservatives  believe  that  special 
subsidies  are  inappropripte  and  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  free-market  system. 
P^eudo-coiuservalives.  in  sharp  contrast, 
support  special  large-scale  subsidies  for  big 
business.  Pseudo-con.servalives  are  some- 
times called  corporate  socialists"  for  this 
reason.  Though  their  rhetoric  is  about  Gov- 
ernment waste,  pseudo-conservatives  vote 
'or  a  wide  range  of  money  projects  that 
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bcnelii    Dusines.s    v^nh    liiilc    tnckic-down 
effect  on  the  population  as  a  whole. 

To  lest  this  basic  but  often  ignored  differ- 
ence, let's  look  at  .some  issues  of  concern  to 
conservationists.  The  conservation  move- 
ment, as  its  name  implies,  has  much  in 
common  with  the  true  conservatives,  very 
little  in  common  with  the  pseudo-conserva- 
tives. 

True  conservatives  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  not  construct 
uneconomical  and  expensive  public  works- 
dams  that  make  only  political  sense,  ship- 
ping channels  that  no  private  investor 
would  come  near,  highwa.vs  that  are  map 
propriate  for  an  energy-efficient  future 
Pseudo-ccnscrvatr  fs.  on  the  other  hand, 
ar*-  hnppy  witti  bi^  Federal  bucks  flowing  to 
the  builders  of  pyramids. 

Real  conservatives  believe  that,  in  order 
to  work  right,  the  free-market  system  must 
allow  all  of  the  costs  of  products  to  be  in- 
cluded in  prices.  Such  costs  must  therefore 
incorporate  the  price  of  pollution  control, 
established  either  through  sound  regulation 
or.  perhaps  better  yet.  through  pollution 
taxes.  The  marketplace  can  then  reward  the 
most  efficient  manufacturer  Psciido-conser 
vatives  believe  in  elimmating  sound  regula 
lion  and  allowing  the  cost  of  pollution  to  be 
passed  on  lo  the  public  in  the  form  of 
hidden  taxes.  '  damage  lo  peoples  health 
and  prop<rty  and  public  resources. 

Real  conservatives  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  operate  its  businesses 
in  a  sound  economic  manner.  Thus,  timber 
should  not  be  .sold  at  below  the  cost  of 
taking  proper  care  of  the  land  building  the 
necessary  .-vcce.ss  roads,  and  providing  for 
the  rtnewal  of  the  forest.  Grazing  fees 
.-ihould  be  at  fair  market  value  and  include 
the  '-'ost  of  range  maintenance  and  improve 
ment.  Not  so.  say  the  pseudo  conservatives. 
They  believe  that  the  loggers  and  grazers 
should  be  allowed  unlimited  access  lo  public 
lands,  low-cost  l.-a-ses.  and  inexpensive  fees 
and  permits.  The  public  present  and 
future— should  absorb  the  costs  of  land  deg 
radation  and  erosion. 

True  con.servatives  believe  that  the  prices 
of  energy  should  lie  deregulated  and  that 
the  various  forms  of  energy,  including  the 
most  important  source  of  new  energy, 
energy  conservation,  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  fairly  in  the  marketplace  They 
maintain  that  there  should  not  be  special 
subsidies  from  the  PYderal  Government  to 
bolster  some  forms  of  energy  and  to  inhibit 
others.  P.seudoconservatives  by  contrast  are 
for  energy  subsidies— depletion  allowances 
loan  gurantees.  purchase  guaranlees.  Feder 
al  takeover  of  the  costj;  of  storing  nuclear 
wastes.  Federal  limits  on  liability,  and  so  on. 

True  conservatives  do  not  think  the  Fed- 
era!  government  should  continually  bail  out 
those  foolish  enough  to  build  on  flood 
plains  and  barrier  islands  when  their  prop- 
erly IS  repeatedly  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
inevitable  natural  disasters  Ttiey  assert 
that  it  IS  wasteful  for  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  lo  build  roads,  bridges,  and  sewage- 
treatment  plants  on  unstable,  dynamic  bar- 
rier islands  Pseudo-conservatives  believe  in- 
stead in  subsidizing  the  development  of 
luch  hazardous  places 

Real  conservatives  believe  that  businesses 
leleasing  hazardous  products  or  materials 
into  the  environment  should  bear  the  legal 
responsibilitv  for  the  damages  they  cause 
and  that  the  citizen  whose  health  or  proper 
ty  suffers  should  have  reasonable  access  to 
the  courts  for  relief  Pseudo-conservative:, 
favor  having  the  individual  citizen,  or  if  nee 
cssary  the  taxpayer,  pay  for  the  costs  of 
such  toxic  risk.-;  a.--  hazardo'.is  wa.'te  iumps 


These  distinctions  are  not  academic  i  tie> 
go  to  the  core  of  t.ht  policy  choices  that  face 
the  incoming  adrrinislration  and  Congress 

If  real  conservatives  are  making  these 
choices,  progress  can  tie  made  in  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  while  al  the  same  time 
providing  a  healthy,  livable  environment. 

If  pseudo-conservatives  are  in  the  drivers 
seal,  the  taxpayers  and  their  environment 
will  suffer. 

The  new  administration  and  Congress  are 
worth  watching  closely  in  the  next  few 
weeks  for  signs  as  to  which  of  these  tyf>es  of 
conservatism  is  gaining  the  upper  hand  # 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM   DEVINE 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

'   F  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOl'SI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    December  1.  19h0 

•  .Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  .torn  m\  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  payinj;  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  public  servant,  dedi- 
cated colleague,  and  mo.st  (.i!  all.  a  fine 
friend,  Sam  Devlnt..  who  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  t,hi.>i  Congre.s.s. 

Sam  Dfvine  came  to  this  twdy  in 
1958  and  since  then  has  served  his 
constiluent.s  with  distinction  A  hard 
working,  dedicated  man.  noted  for  his 
able  mind  and  quick  wit.  he  is  one  of 
those  individuals  who.  behind  the 
scenes,  has  been  a  major  force  in  help- 
ing to  enact  vital  legislation.  The  con- 
summate public  servant  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  pnviiedge  of  working 
with  him  are  proud  of  that  associ- 
ation. 

Not  being  of  the  same  partv.  there 
have  been  times  when  we  have  been  at 
opposite  sides  of  an  is.sue  In  such  situ- 
ations, no  man  could  have  been  more 
effective,  yet  more  gracious.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  give  you  some  of  his 
valuable  time,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious commodities  on  Capitol  Hill 

As  senior  minority  member  ot  the 
House  Interstate  and  F'orcign  Com- 
merce Committee  he  ha.s  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  legislation  lo 
better  consumers  all  acro.s>  the  coun- 
try. While  serving  oi.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment  he  has 
gained  the  respect  of  his  cov^orkers  for 
his  knowledge  and  concern  for  the 
health  of  our  people  and  the  condition 
of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  A  public  servant  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  future  supplies  of 
energy  for  our  country,  he  has  l)een  a 
proponent  of  seeking  alternative 
sources,  including  nuclear,  geother- 
mal,  solar,  oil  shale,  and  off-shore 
drilling. 

I  will  be  .sorry  to  see  him  leave  this 
body.  He  leaves  many  friends  \*ho 
have  long  respected  his  integrity  I 
join  '.'.ith  my  fellow  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing hin.  the  very  best  on  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  happv  and  heaithv  retire- 
ment • 


VOL 


TKIUnTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 

pfti-:r  kostmayi-:f< 
HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

'  •  ►    ►■  ^  N  N  s  '.  i    .  *  N  M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaxi.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  F'RTEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  4  short 
scars,  Pktkr  Kostmayer  came  to  rep- 
re.seiii  u  hal  is  best  about  the  Con- 
gress. At  a  time  when  public  instilu 
tions  are  too  often  ,shrouded  by  scan 
dal  and  doubt.  Peter  Kostmayer  set  a 
shming  standard  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity and  fierce  independence. 
During  a  period  when  too  many  citi- 
zens question  whether  government 
really  cares  about  their  lives.  Peter 
Kostmayef's  answer  was  determined, 
tireless  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  he  represents. 

Peter  Kostmayer  s  departure  from 
this  House  is  at  once  a  lo.ss  to  those  of 
us  who  count  ourselves  among  his 
friends,  and  a  precious  opportunity  for 
him  to  explore  new  avenues  and  make 
still  greater  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  man.  He  leaves  us 
with  our  Rood  will  and  confidence. 
More  important  still,  he  leaves  this 
House  a  better  place  for  his  having 
been  here.# 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
BOB  WILSON 

HON.  ROBERT  MrCLORY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  MrCLORY,  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
I  hi  Miliintiirv  retirement  of  our  col- 
!•■  i».;'i  (  (irn;ressman  Bob  Wilson  of 
( ',iliii)niia.  we  bid  adieu  to  one  of  the 
rio.si  influential  and  highly  respected 
.Mtrnbers  of  this  body. 

With  Congressman  Bob  Wilsons 
tutelage  as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  I  wa.s  introduced  to  the  sa- 
lient elem«'nts  of  a  succes-sful  political 
campaign. 

CotuTres.sman  Bob  Wilson  is  truly  an 
•\'n"  in  public  relations  and  in  ad- 
v.uKiHl  political  techniques.  His  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  helped  produce 
many  succe.ssful  congressional  cam- 
paigns for  which  I  and  many  other  Re- 
publican Mi'inbers  of  this  body  are  un- 
derstandably grateful 

Congressman  Bob  Wilsons  effective 
service  a-s  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Anned  Services  Committee,  as  well  as 
in  his  effective  work  as  a  former  rank 
ing  Republican  on  the  House  Select 
Committeee  on  Intelligence,  enabled 
him  'o  make  major  contributions  to 
the  legislative  and  political  decisions 
of  our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  his  effective  and  de 
voted  public  service.  Bob  Wilson  and 
his  wife.  Shirley,   have  kjecome  good 
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personal  friends.  Shirley  Wilson 
worked  very  closely  with  my  wife. 
Doris,  during  the  time  of  her  presiden 
cy  of  the  Congre.ssional  Club  and  as- 
sisted in  the  effectiveness  of  this  orga- 
nization in  behalf  of  the  wives  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Cabinet  Members 
who  compose  the  membership  of  this 
organization. 

Together,  we  wish  Bob  and  Shirley 
Wilson  the  best  of  health  and  happi- 
ness as  they  undertake  lives  of  active 
retirement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 

HON.  A.NTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

in  the  house  of  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Moiidav.  December  I.  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  our  colleague.  Repre.sentative 
Joseph  M,  Gaydos  for  reserving  this 
special  order  to  honor  our  colleague. 
Representative  Raphael  Musto  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There    is   no   question    that    history 
will  be  very  aware  of  the  proud  record 
of  Congre.s.sman  Musro.  He  has  served 
his  district  and  his  Nation  with  digni 
ty.  intelligence,  and  pride. 

The  proud  record  we  amassed  in  this 
Congres-s  is  a  reflection  of  the  hard 
work  of  men  such  as  Ray  Musto.  The 
past  2  years  have  not  been  easy.  We 
have  had  to  face  considerable  econom- 
ic pressures.  But.  thanks  to  the  perse- 
verance of  men  such  as  Representative 
Musto.  this  Congress  ha^  moved  on  a 
number  of  major  i.ssues  as  we  sought 
ways  to  help  the  country  face  new 
challenges. 

I  wish  Congressman  Musto  much 
success  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  It  is  always  a 
privilege  to  .serve  with  men  of  such 
outstanding  character  as  Representa- 
tive Mi'STo.  His  willinj-'ness  to  out  the 
needs  of  his  people  before  personal 
needs  is  a  tribute  to  his  years  of  proud 
public  service. 

Thank  you.« 


SPECIAL  OHDl 
JEROMt 
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HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiursdav.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  takt  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  fine 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
New  York.  Hon.  Jerome  Ambro.  Jerry 
and  I  came  to  Congress  on  the  same 
day  and  I  have  enjoyed  serving  in  this 
body  with  him  for  the  past  6  years.  He 
is    one    of    the    hardest    working    and 
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most  dedicated  Members  of  our  class 
and  I  shall  greatl.\  mi.ss  the  friendship 
and  association  we  have  shared  during 
this  time.  He  served  his  const iiutonts 
tirelessly  and  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  keep  their  best  interest  and  welfare 
in  mind  as  he  endeavors  to  serve  them 
outside  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The 
people  of  Jerry's  district  are  fortunate 
to  ha\e  had  him  represent  them. 

Best    of    luck.    Jerry,    in    all    your 
future  undertakings.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 

HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

v>.-    1   Al  I1-..KM/V 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  I.  1980 
•  .Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bob  Wilson,  dean  of  the  Cali- 
lornia  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  leave  the  Hili  at  the 
close  of  this  96th  Congress  He  and 
John  Rhodes,  minority  leadf  r  of  the 
House,  share  the  honor  ot  beinn  the 
senior  Republicans  in  this  body 

Bob  h;us  done  an  outstandmp  job  for 
the  people  of  California  s  41st  Dis- 
trict- and  for  the  people  of  America  as 
a  whole.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has 
worked  hard  to  see  that  our  defense 
establishment  is  well  protecteJ  f<nd 
:hat  America  is  well  defended. 

Members  of  the  California  de'ega- 
aon  will  .sorely  miss  the  hardworking 
and  levelheaded  leadership  ol  this  fine 
Member  of  Congress 

Valery  and  I  will  also  miss  Bob  and 
Shirley.  As  they  lease  ILe  House  of 
Representatives,  we  wish  for  them  the 
very  l>esi  that  life  has  to  offer.  After 
such  a  long,  productive  life  gi'cn  so 
unselfishly  in  public  .service,  we  feci 
that  they  deser\r    t  « 
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I  extend  to  Sam  and  his  family  my 
best  wishes  for  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come  • 


TRIBTTTE  TO  S\\:  TIFVTNF 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MA/ZOLI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREsEN  1  ATI VfcS 

Monday.  December  1.  19liO 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
ill  the  House  cf  Representative.<^  in 
honoring  Congre;i,sman  S.\m  Devine. 
V  ho  will  not  be  returning  lor  the  97th 
Congress  after  22  years  of  distin 
guished  service  to  the  people  of  the 
12th  District  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 

Sam  graduated  from  law  .school  from 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  like  all  who  have 
spent  time  at  its  beautiful  campus, 
Sam  and  I  share  a  common  bond  de- 
.spite  our  occasional  political  differ- 
ences. 

When  Sam  joined  the  Congress  m 
1958  he  brought  with  him  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  matters  that  pertain  to 
justice  and  the  law.  His  expertise  in 
legislative  affairs  w  ill  be  missed  by  all. 


UMI 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C. 

McEWEN 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Bob  McEwen 
enjoys  a  rather  unique  distinction 
When  Bob  was  first  elected  to  Con 
gress  in  1964.  he  was  elected  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  national 
defeat  for  the  Republican  Party  of 
w,hirh  he  was  a  part  Now  he  picks  the 
year  to  leave  Congre.ss  when  his  party 
enjoyed  perhaps  ils  biggest  national 
flection  Victory  in  this  century 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Bob  lacks  a 
sen.se  of  timing,  it  i.s  simply  to  point  up 
that  Bob  does  not  always  do  things 
the  easy  way. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  .serving 
\i,ith  Bob  14  years  of  the  16  years  he 
has  .served  in  thi.s  body,  P'or  the  last  8 
>ears.  I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  I 
have  (  losely  viatchcd  him  perform  his 
day-to-day  responsibilities.  My  conclu 
sion:  though  Bob  may  be  easygoing  in 
manner,  he  sure  hangs  tough  legisla 
lively.  Bob  McEwen  is  not  a  headline 
hunter;  he  is  the  type  that  works  in 
the  trenches,  that  does  the  detail  work 
that  IS  .so  essential  to  the  pa.s.sage  of 
rffective  legislation. 

Bob  works  hard  for  what  he  believes 
in:  he  works  hard  for  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  We  all  owe  him 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Bob  McEwen 
IS  one  oi  the  most  decent  and  well 
meaning  men  to  .serve  in  the  Congress 
and  he  will  be  dearly  mi.s.sed. 

Good   luck.  Bob.  in  your  future  en 
deavors  The  Congress  and  the  Nation 
IS  losing  a  fine  public  .servant,* 
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As  I  have  an  opportunity  to  travel  in 
other  nations.  I  appreciate  even  more 
the  contributions  of  individuals  such 
as  Bill  Harsha  to  the  progress  of  our 
counlr.v  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H, 
HARSHA 

HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr     REGULA     Mr,    Speaker,    prog 
re.s.s    in    this    Nation    depends    on    the 
leadership   of   individuals   who   under 
stand  the  importance  of  an  efficient, 
effective  public  works  and  transporta 
tion  infrastructure. 

Our  friend  and  colleague.  Bill 
Harsha.  has  been  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  achieving  progress  for  our  people  in 
conceiving  and  supporting  enlightened 
public  works  and  transportation  proj- 
ects. 

These  monuments  of  progress  will 
long  outlast  his  years  of  service  in  this 
body  and  will  be  a  reminder  to  genera- 
tions of  successors  that  they,  too,  must 
build  for  the  future. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  BILL 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  :980 
m  Mr     PETRI,    Mr,    Speaker,    earlier 
today.  I  objected  to  the  request  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Udald 
for  unanimous  consent  to  consider  in 
the  House  the  nuclear  waste  bill.  H.R 
8378  with  only  one  allowable  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
There  were  others  ready  to  object   to 
this  highly  unusual  procedure,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Republican  leader 
ship,  but  I  was  willing  to  be  the  first  to 
stand  up,  I  had  promised  my  constitu 
ents  to  raise  two  very  important  issues 
in  the  House  in  connection  with  an.s 
nuclear  waste  bill,  but  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  refused  to  allow  my  amend 
menl  to  be  offered.  I  feel  I  owed  it  to 
the  people  of  my  district  at   least  to 
force     the     spon.sors     to     follow     the 
normal    procedure    of     going    to    the 
Rules  Committee  where  I  would  have 
a  chance  to  present  the  case  for  rais- 
ing these  issues. 

My  amendment  would  have  pro\ided 
for  an  absolute  right  of  a  Slate  to  veto 
a  nuclear  waste  site  within  its  borders. 
The    veto    could    be    exerci-sed    for    6 
months    following    a    Presidential    sit. 
recommendation  either  by  a  State  ad 
visory  board,  the  State  legislature,  or  a 
statewide  referendum.  The  veto  could 
not    be    overridden    by    the   U.S.    Con 
gress.  In  addition,  my  amendment  in 
eluded    a    provision    for   compensating; 
States  and  localities  affected  by  nucle 
ar  waste  repositories  for  any  adverse 
economic  or  other  impacts  associated 
with  tho.se  repositories  The  compen.sa- 
tion  would  be  paid  out  of  fees  collec; 
ed  from  the  u.sers  of  the  repositories 
that    is.    those    who    generate    nuclear 
wa.ste  It  would  be  limited  to  a  maxi 
mum  of  5  percent  of  the  total  fees  col- 
lected from  those  users  to  defray  the 
costs  of  waste  dispo.sal.  and  the  Secre 
tary  of  Energy  would  be  directed  to 
propose  criteria  and  a  mechanism  for 
distributing  it. 

The  State  veto  is  a  positive  measure 
designed  to  insure  that  the  public  and 
local  officials  are  really  consulted  and 
informed  during  the  entire  process  of 
site  selection,  and  that  they  come  to  a 
basic  acceptance  of  an  eventual  site 
Without  such  local  acceptance,  any  de 
cision  will  be  tied  up  in  court  chal 
lenges  and  other  obstruction  for  years. 
Besides,  when  local  people  directly  af 
fected  by  a  decision  are  consulted, 
they  can  often  offer  suggestions  that 
improve  the  eventual  result. 

Without  an  absolute  State  veto,  the 
public  and  local  officials  simply  will 
not    trust    the    Federal    Government. 
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and  the  Department  of  Encrpy  in  par 
licular,  not  to  try  to  ram  down  their 
throats  something  potentially  injuri- 
ous to  them  With  it.  they  will  feel 
more  comfortable  about  the  process 
all  the  way  along  Knowing  that  they 
have  the  power  to  block  a  site,  thev 
will  be  less  likely  to  focus  their  ener 
gies  and  attention  on  the  tactics  of  ob 
structionism  and  more  likely  to  focus 
on  the  merits  of  a  repository 

I  fee!  confident  that  in  such  a 
calmer  atmosphere  and  facing  the 
prospect  of  comperLsation  for  adverse 
impacts.  Slates  will  De  prepared  to 
accept  reasonably  .safe  disposal  sites 
It  is  obvious  that  no  Slate  will  v^ant  a 
nuclear  waste  dispo.sal  site  no  matter 
how  .safe,  if  it  gels  nothing  in  return, 
because  there  will  always  be  some  re- 
sidua! doubt  about  the  risks  involved 
However,  if  it  gel5  some  comperusalion 
and  if  Its  people  reflect  that  wastes 
are  currently  being  stored  all  over  the 
country  above  ground  at  reactor  sites, 
which  IS  far  worse  than  storing  it  un- 
derground, then  I  think  it  wiii  agree  to 
a  safe  proposal 

Perhaps  most  important,  once  a  site 
IS  approved  b\  a  Slate  legislature  or 
especially  by  a  referendum,  it  will 
have  a  clear  public  mandate  anc 
should  suffer  fewer  subsequent  chal- 
lenges, for  people  in  our  country  do 
tend  to  accept  and  abide  by  a  result  of 
elections  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
States  have  only  a  partial  veto,  thai 
ve'o  will  be  more  likely  lo  be  exer 
( ised  And  if  it  is  exercised,  and  then 
overriden  by  the  Congress,  the  whole 
process  will  ju.sl  arou.se  more  opposi 
tion  ,-\nd  brin^:  lo  tlie  fore  those  who 
are  most  adept  at  the  politics  of  con 
Irontalion,  court  challenges,  and  civil 
disobedience,  and  the  opposition  will 
drag  out  the  process  lor  years 

In  short.  1  beiieve  my  amendment 
uould  be  in  the  long  run  best  interesi 
ncjt  only  of  those  who  live  near  likCiV 
locations  for  sites,  but  also  of  the  nu- 
clear industry  itself,* 


TIMELY      ACCESS     TO     THE     AR 
CHIVED       RECORDS       OF       THE 
HOUSE 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

'if    NFW    YOPK 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdcv  December  2.  19^0 
*  Mr    SOLARZ    Mr    Speaker,    as   we 
prepare  for  the  beginning  ol  the  97th 
Congress  I  would  like  to  call  lo  the  at 
tenlion   of   my   colleagues   that    public 
access   lo   the    noncurrenl    records   of 
the    House   oi    Representatives    which 
have  been  retired  to  the  National  Ar 
chives  currently   is  governed    in   part 
by  a  so-called  50-year  standard  regard 
irig  the  availability  cf  such  materials 
ThLs  temporal  limitation,  expressed  in 
House  Resolution  288  of  the  83d  Con 
gress,  was  adopted  by  the  House  with 
out    debate  and  without   objection   of 
June   16.    1953    The   language  on   the 
resolution    provides    m    relevant    part 
that; 
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I  he  Clt-rk  of  Ihe  House  is  authorized  to 
permit  the  Admini!>trator  of  General  Ser\'- 
ices  to  make  available  for  (publir)  use  •  •  • 
any  records  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives.  transferred  to  the  National  Arrhives, 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  not  less 
than  50  years,  except  when  he  determines 
that  the  use  of  such  records  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  *  •  * 

The  resolution  also  indicated  that 
published  House  documents,  or  rec- 
ords which  have  previously  been  made 
public  which  were  stored  at  the  Ar- 
chufs  accurcliriKly  also  could  be  made 
available  for  inspection  Thus,  unpub- 
lished record.s  of  the  Mouse,  which  are 
more  than  50  >ears  oUl  and  are  on  de- 
posit witfi  the  Nationai  Archives,  may 
be  made  open  to  public  use  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Cieneral  Services  upon 
the  auttiori/.aiion  of  the  Clerk  of  tfie 
House  Ihe  .SOyear  threshold  set  by 
I  fie  resolution  of  1953  commonly  has 
been  relcrred  to  Mnce  that  time  as  the 
50  year  >iandard  or  50  year  rule 

rfie  immediate  impetus  for  House 
Resoiulion  1!8H  can  be  traced  to  con 
Kres,sional  refurm  efforts  which  got 
underway  sfiortly  after  the  cfssat.on 
of  World  War  II  As  part  of  its  final 
report  on  improving  congressional 
practices  and  procedures,  the  first 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  in  1946.  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that: 

The  Hou.se  has  taken  no  action  with  re 
spect  to  the  transfer  of  its  noncurrent  rec 
ords  to  the  National  Archives,  despite  rec 
iirr.mendations  to  this  effect. 

In  1937 
t)v  the  House  Library  Committee 

The  Joint  Committee  indicated  that. 
m  its  opinion: 

The  best  interests  of  the  Govenimenl  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  by  the  preservation  of  the  noncur- 
rent records  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  in 
one  centralized  place 

Namely,  the  Nationai  Archives. 

This    recommendation   of    the   Joint 
Committee  was  approved  and  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Legislative  Organization 
Act  of  1946    But.  when  transferring  its 
noncurrent    records    to    the    Archives, 
the  House  continued  to  maintain  strict 
administrative  control  over  and  propri 
etary  rights  regarding  these  materials, 
and  continues  to  do  so  today.  Accord 
\uu.  to  Imig  established  precedent,  only 
I  hose    House    records    previously    pub- 
li.shed    or    otherwise    made    public    by 
order  of  the  House  were  available  for 
public    inspection     When    private    re 
searchers    sought     access    to    unpub 
lished   papers,   the   precedents  of  the 
House  defeated  their  efforts.   Numer 
ous  among  those  thus  frustrated  were 
historians  and  from  this  professional 
uuarter  came  an  attempt  to  .solve  the 
dilemma. 

In  1950,  Dr  Conyers  Read,  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri 
can  Historical  Associations  Commit- 
tee on  Historians  and  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  appealed  to  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn    to    have    the    prevailing    re- 
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stnctions  on  archued  House  records 
modified  and  suggest  id  that  the  50- 
year  records  retirement  standard  em 
bodied  in  the  then  recently  enacted 
Federal  Records  Act  be  extended  to 
House  records  through  the  passage  of 
a  simple  resolution  The  F«'deral  Rec 
ords  Act  provided  that  executive 
branch  papers  and  documents  which 
were  a  half  century  or  more  old  would 
be  transferred  automatically  to  the 
National  Archives  where,  providing 
they  wt-ri'  not  under  security  classifi- 
cation or  some  other  type  of  official 
protection  and  were  deemed  to  be  of 
sufficent  historical  value  to  preserve, 
they  usually  would  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 

Speaker  Rayburn  accepted  the  idea, 
but     delayed     implementing     it     until 
House  records  on  deposit  with  the  Na 
tional    Archives    had    been    put    into 
order  for  use  by   researchers.  Thus  it 
was  that  on  June   16.   1953.  the  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on   House  Ad 
ministration.    Reprf'sentaiue    Karl    M 
LeCompte.  offered  a  privileged  re.solu 
tion   which,   with   the  concurrence  of 
his  colleagues,  established  the  50  year 
standard  regarding  public  access  to  ar 
chived  Hou.se  records. 

In  sharing  with  my  colleagues  this 
brief  history  of  the  50  year  rule  I  hope 
I  have  demonstrated  sufficiently  that 
records  management   [)raclices  change 
over  time.   At   the  time  the   rule  was 
adopted,   the   House   was   in   the   fore 
front    of    good    records    management 
practice,    simply     because    it     had    a 
policy.    Over    time,    and    with    experi 
ence.  the  executive  branch  and  others 
ha\«-  found  that  50  years  is  an  excep 
tionally    stringent    standard,    and    is 
rarely     appropriate     to     any     records 
except  those  involving  personal  priva 
cy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
studying  the  records  management 
practices  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  moving  for  the  adoption 
of  a  more  appropiiate  and  useful 
standard.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEROMF  AMBRO 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  Jr. 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  SoienibeT  20.  1980 
•  Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Jerome  Aimbro.  a  fine 
public  .servant  from  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
from  Congress. 

Jerry  has  always  placed  the  inter 
ests  of  his  constituents  as  top  priority. 
Certainly,  one  of  his  most  outstanding 
legislative  achievements  was  his 
amendment  to  the  ocean  dumping  bill, 
which  secured  for  the  city  of  Glen 
Cove  a  $300,000  Federal  grant  to  iden 
tify  the  methods  of  cleaning  up  the 
contamination  of  municipal  wells  from 
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toxic  materials.  His  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  integrated  motorist  information 
system  (IMS),  a  demonstration  project 
that  would  set  up  a  computerized  mo- 
torist information  system  to  help  out 
Long  Islands  clogged  parkways  to 
avoid  traffic  jams,  is  already  legend. 

A  hard-working  and  dedicated,  tal- 
ented Member  ol  the  House.  Jerry 
has  served  his  constituents  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  conviction,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  in  every 
facet  of  public  service.  His  colleagues 
and  his  friends  will  long  remember  his 
quick  wit.  bondless  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  no  nonsense,  straight  for 
ward  manner 

In  saying  farewell  to  Jekhy.  1  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  in  all  his  future 
endeavors.* 

IN   MI-MOHV  Oh    RALPH  BUNCHE 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  .M;  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  my 
support,  acted  yesterda.v  in  |)assing 
H.J.  Res.  205  which  provides  funding 
for  acquisition  of  a  monument  to  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  to  be  placed  in  the 
park  recently  dedicated  in  his  honor 
opposite  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr  Bunche  was  one  of  the  excep- 
tional leaders  of  our  day  who  arose 
from  humble  beginnings  to  become  a 
political  .scientist,  educator,  govern- 
ment official,  and  a  United  Nations 
diplomat  of  extraordinary  ability  who 
spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the 
international  arena.  His  collra^'e.  vast 
experience,  and  amazinj:  persistence 
marked  him  as  one  of  our  foremost 
and  most  respected  negotiators.  He 
worked  tirelessly  as  a  mediator  in  the 
Middle  East  and  m  Africa  to  create 
diplomatic  frameworks  in  which  ani- 
mosities could  be  overcome  and  good 
relations  prevail.  His  d  tor's  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  late  1940's  culmi- 
nated in  the  armistice  that  ended  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  in  1949  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1950. 

In  our  constant  struggle  to  prepare 
for  and  cope  with  the  tides  of  the 
future,  we  should  never  overlook  the 
past  for  inspiration.  A  monument  in 
memory  of  Ralph  Bunche  will  be  a  re- 
minder that  we  are  now  the  inheritors 
of  his  heartfelt  mi.ssion.  He  was  a  man 
who  extended  his  duties  to  his  Nation, 
to  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
entire  world.  We  would  do  well  to  per- 
sist in  the  work  Dr.  Bunche  valued  so 
highly  and  did  so  well  — to  construct  a 
world  founded  on  peace  and  under- 
standing.* 
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THE   SCHOOLBUSING    PROVISION 
IN    STATE  JUSTICE    APPROPRI 
ATIO.NS 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  about  a  provision  in 
the  State  Justice  appropriations  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  for 
which  I  voted.  The  provision  itself, 
which  never  received  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House,  forbids  the  Justice  De- 
partment from  initiating  court  suits  or 
other  actions  desi^ined  to  order  busing 
of  schoolchildren  for  purposes  of 
racial  iiitetrration 

My  pa-st  stand  on  biisiUK  is  clear.  I 
am  opposed  to  deliberate  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  and  I  believe 
such  segregation  should  be  eliminated. 
Court  after  court,  right  up  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  Nation,  have  ap- 
proved the  use  of  busing  a.s  an  accept- 
able method  for  achieving  school  inte 
gration  where  other  methods  have 
failed.  At  the  same  time  I  think  busing 
to  achieve  desegregation  is  not  a  pre- 
ferred solution  to  the  problem:  indeed 
it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  last  resort 
solution,  but  nevertheless  one  which 
may  occasionall.v  be  useful. 

In  many  instances,  busing  is  used 
routinely  within  a  school  district 
solely  to  transport  students,  aside 
from  the  purposes  of  maintaining 
racial  balance.  In  my  own  communities 
in  northern  V^irginia  busing  is  being 
done  without  significant  opposition 
and  has  proved  to  be  successful,  not 
only  in  carrying  students  to  schools 
which  are  beyond  walking,'  distance  but 
al.so  in  some  instances  m  achieving 
compliance  willi  court  orders  relating 
to  desegregation. 

In  the  case  of  the  State/ Justice  ap- 
propriations bill  the  House  has  just 
consider<-d.  I  have  two  concerns.  One 
is  a  general  one.  and  it  happens  when 
a  busing  prohibition  or  some  other 
measure  of  this  type  that  could  better 
be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  matter  is 
attached  to  legislation  that  simply 
must  be  pa.ssed  to  keep  indispensible 
Federal  programs  going.  I  am  general 
ly  opposed  to  voting  against  final  pas 
sage  of  appropriations  bills- thereby 
holding  up  paychecks  for  fVderal  em 
ployees  and  funding  for  important 
Federal  programs— for  the  purpo.ses  of 
protesting  a  single  provision  of  the 
bill.  In  the  current  case,  we  are  talking 
about  legislation  that  funds  the  FBI. 
Federal  prisons,  and  U.S.  Embassies 
abroad,  in  addition  to  man.v  other 
tilings. 

M,\  second  concern  is  m(jre  specific 
to  the  busing  provision,  in  that  its  pro- 
hibition against  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments action  in  busing  cases  is  total, 
leaving  no  exceptions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  legitimate  functions  of 
government  is  to  uphold  and  protect 
the  civil  liberties  of  individuals:  I  am 
concerned    about    a    complete    ban    on 
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po.ssible  Justice  Department  involve 
ment  in  what  may  sometimes  be  delib- 
erate racial  di.scrimination  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  State  Justice  appropriations 
bill  has  been  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti  has  said  that  he 
would  recommend  a  veto  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  if  the  antibusing  lan- 
guage is  not  removed.  However  the 
matter  is  finally  resolved  this  year.  I 
hope  that,  in  the  future.  Congress 
would  grant  more  discretionar.v  au- 
thority to  the  Justice  Department  in 
schoolbusing  cases.* 


JERRY  AMBRO  TRIBUTE 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

Of    <  .^LlFORNl.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 
*  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Jerry 
Ambrcj.  Jerry  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  of  those  Members 
elected  in  1974.  and  it  is  most  unfortu 
nate  that  he  will  not  be  returning  to 
the  House  next  year. 

Jerrys  leadership  abilities  were  rec- 
ognized early  on  b>-  his  fellow  fresh- 
men colleagues  of  1974.  as  his  election 
to  the  chairmanship  of  that  class  at- 
tests. Although  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  working  on  the  same  com- 
mittees as  Jerry.  I  do  know  that  he 
ha.s  displayed  remarkable  legislative 
talent  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Science  and  Technology  Jerry 
has  worked  tirelesslv  and  will)  enthu 
siasm  to  produce  sound,  effective  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  confident  of  Jerrys  success  in 
whatever  he  may  undertake  in  the 
future* 


A  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH  TO 
STIMULATE  INNOVATION 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ITnited  States  is  faced  today  with  the 
hard  fact  that  its  position  as  a  techno- 
logical leader  among  nations  is  slip- 
ping. At  a  time  when  industries  in 
many  other  industrialized  nations  are 
reaching  new  peaks  of  technological 
achievement,  the  industrial  sector  of 
the  American  economy  is  having  great 
difficulty  in  increasing  productivity  in 
any  substantial  way. 

President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  has 
recognized  this,  calling  for  bold 
action  to  make  our  companies  compet- 
itive with  the  dynamic  industries  in 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  "  Mr. 
Reagan  adds  that  'reversing  this  de- 
cline   in    American     productivity     re- 


quires  nothing  less  than  an  American 

technological  revolution  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  broad  Government 
policy  changes  and  sweeping  economic 
reforms  might  be  required  to  gel 
America  moving  again,  but  sharply  fo- 
cused single  actions  must  also  be  con- 
sidered One  such  action,  modification 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  .section 
861  regulations  to  remove  disincen- 
tives to  investment  m  research  and  de- 
velopment, is  propo.sed  in  an  editorial 
in  Science  magazine  dated  October  31. 
1980.  The  author  i-  Mr  Robert  F  Dee. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  cfiief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Smith  Kline  Corp.. 
of  Philadelphia. 

I  believe  Mr.  Dee's  propo.sal  war- 
rants serious  consideration  and  de- 
serves broader  exposure  and  1  there- 
fore insert  his  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Way  To  Stimclatf:  Technological 

Innovation 

Of  the  many  economic  problems  facing 
Ihe  United  States  today,  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  has  been  the  nation's  growing 
inabilit.v  to  increa.se  productivity  through 
ti'chnolopical  innovation  This  failure  has 
reduced  our  ability  to  compete  with  other 
nations  in  the  world  marketplace  and  ha.<- 
contributed  significantly  to  inflation  as  pro 
ductivity  has  lagged  behind  wages 

.American  scientists  should  t>e  concerned 
for  two  reasons.  First,  declining  productivity 
affects  the  nation  as  a  whole  through  high 
inflation  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade.  Second,  it  directly  affects  the  commu- 
nity of  American  scientists  a>  rest  arch  pro- 
grams are  cut  back  or  moved  abroad  and  sci- 
entific job  opportuniiie-  di.sappear 

A  major  cau.se  of  lh<-  decline  in  productiv- 
ity in  the  United  Stales  has  been  federal 
policies  and  regulations  that  discourage  in 
vestment  in  research  and  development  Ac- 
cordifig  to  the  Nationai  Science  Foundation. 
invesimeni  iii  R  A:  D-  m  constant  dollars— 
increased  only  4  percent  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  decade  1968  to  1978  Thi.s  level 
was  far  surpa.ssed  in  many  other  countries, 
notably  Japan  and  West  Germany,  where 
governments  provide  incentives  for  private 
indu.'ilry  to  invest  in  R  A:  D  In  addition. 
■( chnological  innovation  at  present  is  bur 
dcned  b.v  an  unfavorable,  if  not  hostile,  reg- 
ulatory climate. 

In  a  message  announcing  his  industrial  in- 
novation initiatives  late  last  year  President 
Carter  acknowledged  that  government  has 
placed  .stiflint^  rcstramt.s'  on  innovation. 
He  expressed  t  fie  need  for  gov  ernment  to 
form  a  close  partnership  with  the  private 
.sector  to  restore  the  innovative  nature  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  s.vstem  as  one 
of  the  mosi  precious  resources  of  our  coun- 
try.' One  element  in  this  restoration  should 
be  modification  of  existing  tax  regulations 
I  hat  discou.'-age  R  A:  D 

An  example  of  such  a  di.scouraging  action 
was  the  decision  of  Ihe  Treasury  Depart 
ment  m  1977  to  substantially  revi.se  the  reg 
ulations  under  .section  861  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Befon  that,  the  regulations 
under  section  861  had  been  virtually  un- 
changed for  more  than  50  years.  As  modi 
fied  by  Treasury  the  regulations  require 
companies  vkith  foreign  sales  to  treat  U.S.  R 
A:  D  expenditure.--  in  an  artificial  manner 
that  exposes  these  companies  to  higher  U.S 
taxes  The  regulations  require  US  corpora 
t:ons  with  foreign  sales  to  allocate  part  cf 
their  U.S.   R&D  expenditures  to  foreign 
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UK  omr  ['(if  iffect  Is  to  decrease  the  compa- 
11'.  .  iax<ibi'  ioreign-source  Income,  as  com 
put  I'd  lor  U  8.  lax  purposes,  and  Increase  its 
taxable  U.S. -source  Income.  Therelore  the 
foreign  tax  credits  available  to  U.S  firms  to 
help  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  income  are 
reduced.  In  effect,  the  U.S.  corporations  are 
exposed  to  double  taxation,  since  the  taxes 
of  foreign  governments  on  the  companies 
earnings  from  abroad  cannot  be  adequately 
credited  against  U.S.  taxes  on  the  same 
earnings.  This  tax  treatment  not  only  dis- 
courages U.S.  investment  in  R  &  D.  but  may 
provide  VS.  companies  with  an  incentive  to 
locate  their  R&D  activities  abroad. 

Section  861.  as  orginally  enacted  in  1921 
was  designed  to  prevent  foreign  corpora 
tion.s  and  individuals  from  deducting  unre- 
lated foreign  expenses  in  calculating  their 
taxes  on  U.S  income.  Ironically,  more  than 
a  half-century  later,  the  Treasury  Depart 
ment  has  interpreted  this  law  in  a  manner 
that  penalizes  U.S.  companies  that  conduct 
business  abroad. 

Administrative  modification  of  the  section 
861  regulations  as  they  relate  to  allocation 
of  R  &  D  expenses  could  remove  this  disin 
centive  and  stimulate  R&D  investment  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  help  restore  the 
United  States  to  a  preemuient  position  posi- 
tion in  technological  innovation.  Science 
and  technology  are  our  nation's  fundamen- 
tal resources.  Governments  role  should  be 
to  nurture  these  resources,  not  to  suppress 
them.  — Robert  F.  Dke.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
SmithKline  Corporation.  1500  Spring 
Garden  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.« 
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tribute:  io  kk  }iardson 

PHUYKl^ 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
1  MtTi  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Preyer. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
'his  side  of  aisle,  even  though  we  often 
li.sagreed  politically.  I  have  always 
had  enormous  respect  for  Judge 
HicHARDSONS  judgment  and  fa.rness. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
and  worked  with  a  man  of  such  high 
integrity  and  common  decency.  He 
had  -somr  setbacks  in  his  career  but  he 
rose  abdve  those  and  accepted  even 
greater  challenges. 

One  shining  example  of  how  well 
Judge  Preyer  accepted  and  carried 
out  some  of  the  most  difficult  assign- 
ments this  body  offers  is  the  distin 
tiuished  work  on  the  House  Ethics 
('i>mmittee. 

We   are    losing    truly    an    honorable 
.servant  of  the  people  and  I  think  this 
body  and  all  its  Members  have  benefit 
td   immeasurably   by   Judge   Preyer's 
service. 

My  sincere  gratitude  for  his  able 
Aork  go  out  to  him  and  every  good 
wsh  for  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness.• 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or  cALirdhNM 

IN  THE  HC)T-sv  .if  PKPKfSfN:  \;IVES 

Tucsdu  -    .''•    ■•■.■:,-.'    .■  <^  ; 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  recent  successes  of  Voy- 
ager I  in  its  flight  past  Saturn  inevita- 
bly raises  the  questions  of  what  future 
plans  the  United  States  has  for  space. 
My  own  concerns  about  this  ques- 
tion have  been  the  subject  of  several 
Congressional  Record  statements 
over  the  past  few  years.  In  addition.  I 
have  attempted  to  explore  this  ques- 
tion in  private  meetings,  briefings,  cor- 
respondence, and  hearings  before  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 
Frankly.  I  am  not  satisfied  by  the  an- 
swers I  have  been  receiving. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  realize  that  I  am  not 
the  only  person  raising  these  concerns, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  find  too  few 
people  demonstrating  an  interest  in 
the  future  U.S.  role  in  space.  I  hope 
the  next  Congress  and  the  next  ad 
ministration  find  time  to  include  U.S. 
space  policy  and  U.S.  space  programs 
on  their  agenda. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional   Record    two    recent     articles 
which   make   the  same   point    I    have 
been  trying  to  make. 
The  articles  follow: 
[PYom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov   30.  19801 
Does  the  U.S.  Voyage  End  at  Saturn"" 
(By  John  A.  Bums) 
Ithaca.    NY.— The   excitement    generated 
by  the  flight  of  the  Voyager  I  spacecraft 
past  Saturn  provides  an  ironic  counterpoint 
to  an  impending  collap.se  of  Americas  space 
effort 

Not  long  ago.  while  Saturn's  melon  hued 
atmosphere,  unique  moons,  and  austerely 
beautiful  rings  entranced  scientists  and  the 
general  public  alike  across  the  nation,  few 
of  ihase  voting  on  the  1981  Federal  budget 
in  Washington  were  concerned  with  plan 
etary  exploration;  this  continued  a  practice 
of  several  years  The  planetary  program  is 
unlikely  to  fare  better  with  a  newly  cost- 
conscious  Congress  during  the  next  session, 
unless  the  Reagan  administration  acts 
promptly 

The  consequences  of  past  lack  of  interest 
toward  space  exploration  on  the  part  of  the 
Carter  Administration  and  Congre.ss  will 
only  be  evident  years  hence.  Following  next 
August's  passage  of  Saturn  by  the  Voyager 
2  spacecraft,  no  images  of  other  worlds  will 
be  seen  for  at  least  five  years.  Given  the 
time  needed  to  develop  today's  complex  mis 
sion.  it  is  not  possible  for  this  interval  to  be 
shortened. 

The  interruption  of  the  United  States'  ex 
ploration  of  the  solar  system  comes  after 
two  decades  during  which  we  have  had  the 
privilege  to  visit  another  planet  or  the 
Moon  on  the  average  of  every  six  months. 
During  this  exhilarating  period,  we  have  lit 
erally  expanded  our  horizons  and  gained  a 
new  perspective  on  our  place  In  the  uni 
verse.  We  have  learned  much  about  the 
dense  and  searing  atmosphere  of  Venus. 
Earth's  supposed  sister  planet.  We  have 
seen  abundant  evidence  that  Mars  once  had 
a  considerably  more  clement  climate  than  at 
present  and  that  the  red  planet  may  still  be 
geologically  active,  we  have  even  placed  our 


machines  on  its  surface  to  view  a  setting  not 
unlike  thai  of  some  rock-strewn  terrestrial 
desert.  Our  spacecraft   have  surveyed  Mer- 
cury, the  innermost  planet,  and  our  nearby 
companion,  the  Moon,  and  ob.served  them  to 
be   surprisingly   similar,   each   still   bearing 
scars  of  its  accumulation  into  a  planetary 
body.   We   have  delivered   explorers   to  the 
Moon's  surface  and  we  are  now  scrutinizing 
lunar  chunks  in  our  laboratories  to  under- 
stand how  they  were  formed.  Most  recently, 
we  have  ventured  beyond  the  asteroid  belt 
into  the  gas-rich  outer  solar  system  where 
the  swirling  multicolored  cloud  patterns  on 
Jupiter  have  exhibited  a  meteorology  that 
has  much  to  teach  us  about  Earth's  weath 
er,  even  as  the  giant  planet's  atmospheric 
chemistry  may  elucidate  what  happened  to 
that  of  the  primiti\e  Earth.  And  the  Jovian 
moons  have  been  displayed  to  us  as  bi2iarre 
worlds,   including  one  that   is  more  active 
than  our  planet  and  another  whose  frozen 
surface  shows  tectonic  patterns  of  unimag- 
inable complexity  when  compared  against 
terrestrial  counterparts.  From  the  latest  en- 
counter we  hope  to  improve  our  understand- 
ing of  the  solar  system's  origin  through  the 
investigation,  currently  taking  place,  of  Sat 
urn  s  flattened  ring  system,  a  dynamic  lal)o- 
ratory  that  mimics  the  primordial  develop- 
ment of  the  planets  out  of  a  disc-like  cir 
cum.solar  cloud.  Titan,  the  largest  Saturnian 
.satellite   and   one  surrounded   with   a   very 
dense  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  methane, 
has  already  shown  us  that  it  us  a  uniquely 
interesting  world.  Thus,  by  testing  previous 
theories  and  providing  unheard-of  environ- 
ments, our  voyages  to  the  planets  over  the 
last  20  years  have  caused  us  to  rethink  our 
once-eartht)ound  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  Most  of  all.  though,  the  explora- 
tion of  the  .solar  s.vstem  has  allowed  man- 
kind to  find  out  atKJUt  the  fragility  of  ter 
restrial     ecosystems     and     about     its     own 
uniqueness. 

Notwithstanding  these  accomplishments, 
and  despite  continuing  public  support,  the 
American  space  program  is  in  profound 
trouble  today.  Only  Project  Galileo,  consist- 
ing of  a  planned  orbiter  of  Jupiter  and  a 
probe  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  has  re- 
ceived funding  approval.  And  even  this  last 
American  extraterrestrial  venture  will  not 
leave  Earth  until  1984  or  later,  since  it  has 
been  seriously  delayed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
woes  with  Space  Shuttle,  part  of  Galileos 
primary  launch  system;  additional  problems 
could  jeopardize  the  flight  entirely.  Many 
other  promising  missions— such  as  Lunar 
Polar  Orbiter.  a  geophysical  and  geochemi- 
cal  survey  spacecraft  will  most  likely  never 
fly.  although  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Further  evidence  of  the  faltering  Ameri- 
can planetary  program  is  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  Halley,  the  most  renowned 
comet  in  historical  annals,  which  in  1986 
will  again  traverse  the  inner  .solar  system 
after  its  latest  76-year  round-trip  journey  to 
the  outermost  reaches  of  the  solar-sysiem. 
Three  spacecraft  are  expected  to  be  sent 
from  Earth  to  greet  Halley:  one  will  be  Eu- 
ropean, one  Soviet,  and  one  Japanese;  the 
American  effort,  which  was  to  be  the  most 
-sophisticated  of  all.  has  apparently  been 
killed  by  the  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears as  though  the  American  era  of  solar- 
system  exploration  may  be  over.  Perhaps  it 
IS  our  destiny  to  pass  our  lead  to  other  na- 
tions, much  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
discovery  "  of  the  New  World  gave  way  to 
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the  subsequent  de\elopmeiit  and  utilization 
of  these  lands  by  the  English  and  fYench. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Oct   23   1980] 
THt  Shape  of  Things  to  CoMt 

Leonid  Popov  and  Vaery  Ryumin  are  not 
exactly  household  names,  but  they  ought  to 
be.  They  are  Soviet  cosmonauts:  and  last 
week  they  set  a  record  by  orbiting  the  earth 
for  over  half  a  year  breaking  the  175-day 
endurance  record  also  held  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  'The  U.S.  record,  recorded  in  the 
late.  lamented  Skylab.  was  84  days) 

The  last  American  to  fly  in  space  returned 
in  July  1975.  Since  then,  the  oncepioneer- 
ing  U.S.  manned  space  program  has  been  ef- 
fectively suspended,  awaiting  the  maiden 
voyage  of  thr  reusable  shuttle.  Meanwhile. 
So<  let  astronauts  have  spent  more  than 
twice  as  many  hours  in  space  as  Americans. 
,\nd  the  Soviets  have  steadily  increased 
their  sp.ace  budgets,  while  the  U.S  now 
spends  far  less  than  it  did  m  the  1960s— 
with  much  of  the  money  going  to  develop 
Hie  shuttle. 

At  the  heart  oi  recent  Soviet  research  has 
been  the  Salyut  6  space  station,  which  has 
orbited  the  earth  for  three  years.  It  is  a 
somewhat  primitive  piece  of  space  hardware 
compared  to  Skylab;  but  unlike  Skvlab.  it  is 
up  there,  regularly  receiving  visitors  and 
.sending  back  lots  of  information  to  Soviet 
scientists. 

What  keeps  the  Soviet  Union  in  space? 
Theories  abound.  Certainly  the  scientific 
community  values  the  chance  to  learn;  and 
work  done  on  Salyut  will  further  their  abili- 
ty to  undertake  unmanned— and  possibly 
manned- planetary  exploration.  The  mili- 
tary rewards  are  less  certain,  but  more  trou- 
bling. There  are  reports  of  plans  to  develop 
■kilUr  '  satellites  and  other  space  weaponry. 
Aviation  Week  has  reported  on  Soviet  plans 
to  construct  a  permanently-manned  space 
statioii  by  the  mid-1980s.  One  possible  con- 
figuration would  be  a  "cluster"  of  Salyut-s. 
which  would  not  require  a  new  generation 
of  rockets  to  launch. 

The  better  question  concerns  U.S.  goals.  Is 
a  space  program  important?  If  so.  what 
should  it  set  out  to  accomplish -and  when? 
What  are  the  costs,  in  manpower,  morale 
and  dollars,  of  proceeding  in  fits  and  starts, 
i.e.  accomplishing  such  remarkabk-  things  as 
tnanned  lunar  voyages  and  robot  explora- 
tions of  Mars— and  then  abandoning  the 
projects:*  Is  the  U.S  .  like  Detroit,  about  to 
discover  that  someone  else  can  build  a  good 
.small  car?  (Or  rediscover  that  someone  else 
can  be  first  with  a  Sputnik?)  These  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  imagination  in  the 
U.S..  but  there  appears  to  be  a  disturbing 
unwillingness  to  support  it.  For  example, 
during  a  recent  NASA-spon.sored  space  tech- 
nology workshop,  .scientists  and  engineers 
examined  such  things  as  an  orbitting  space 
factory,  a  self-directed  deep-space  expora- 
lion  robot  and  an  automated  monitor  of  the 
f-arlh's  environment  and  resources  projects 
thai  are  possible  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

They  also  considered  an  ultimate  chal- 
lenge for  advanced  automation."  and  came 
up  with  a  factory  on  the  moon's  surface 
which  would  use  lunar  materials  and  actual- 
ly reproduce  lUel/.  Such  a  device  sounds  like 
■science  fiction.  But  in  fact  the  concept  is 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  space  research  and 
the  development  of  computer-based  '  intelli 
gen.e.  •  It  is,  in  bhort.  feasible.  But  the  com 
■n'tment  and  tenacity  needed  to  explore 
xurh  frontiers  seem  beyond  the  imaginative 
teach  of  the  federal  government,  although 
what  finally  may  be  at  slake  is  America's 
scientific  and  technological  future. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  seems  far  from  the 
185-day  mission  of  two  Soviet  cosmonauts. 
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So  It  is  (or  i.ov.  But  the  fliKht  of  tht^ 
cosmonauts  .should  remind  us  again  that  the 
Soviet  space  program  is  advancing  while 
Americans  rest  on  their  lechnological  lau- 
rels. It  should  remind  ns  that  pla>ing  lech 
nological  catchup'  i.s  a  risk.\  business:  and 
that  program.s  .so  t'omplirated.  affecting  U  S 
scientifu,  industrial  and  militar.%  readim-ss, 
cannot  be  attended  to  by  legislative  whim. 
from  year  to  year 

The  Soviet.-.,  iii  any  case,  recognize  that 
the  rewards  of  a  space  program  are  im 
mensc.  And  that  many  will  go  to  the  nation 
that  gets  there  first. • 


GEORGE  BRET I      MVP 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Drcrviber  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baseball  Writer'.-^  Association  of  Amer- 
ica ha.*^^  announced  the  selection  of 
George  Brett  of  the  Kansas  City 
Royal.s     as     the     American     L(>ague's 

Most  Valuable  Player  for  1980  ' 

This  award  culminates  a  brilliant 
season  for  George.  His  .390  batting 
average  won  hiin  his  second  American 
League  baiting  championship  and  wa.s 
the  highest  major  league  batting  a\('r- 
age  since  1941.  In  addition,  he  led  ihe 
league  in  slugging  percentage  and 
onbase  percentage  and  ranked  high 
among  the  leaders  in  rur.s.  double.';, 
triples,  home  runs,  game  winning  hits. 
and  runs  batted  in.  He  \^as  the  first 
player  since  1950  to  play  more  than 
100  games  and  record  more  runs 
batted  in  -118-than  games  plaved 
117 

Although  he  mis.s(  d  45  games  with 
injuries.  George  still  was  able  to  lead 
the  Royal.s  to  their  first  Amenran 
lA^agut  Chairtpion.sh!p  i-i  histor.v.  Hi.s 
dramatic  three-run  hcjmer  against  the 
Nev^  York  Yankees  pro\ided  the  win- 
ning margin  in  the  final  game  of  the 
American  League  Championship 
Series.  George  then  proceeded  to  bat 
.375  in  the  Royals  valiant,  though  un- 
successful, bid  Io  caplure  tlv  World 
Series. 

Mr  Speaker,  George  Brett  piays  ihe 
game  of  ba;sebail  wiili  a  combination 
of  exuberance,  poise,  and  athletic  skill 
thai  is  unmatched  by  any  athlete  in 
any  sport.  Despite  the  pressure  of  his 
pursuit  of  the  coveted  .400  batting 
average,  he  remained  a  warm  and 
friendly  person  who  never  failed  to  be 
courteous  and  cooperative  with  mem- 
bers of  the  media  and  public.  This  wa-s 
a  most  deser\f'd  award,  and  I  kno'w,  all 
of  my  coUeagius  in  the  Hou.se  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  heartiest 
congratulations  to  George  Brett. # 


WHO  OWNS  AMEf^vICA 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   Nl;W  YORK 
IN  THt.  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker   the 
question  of  wlio  owns  America  is  of  in- 
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creasingly  seriou.s  concern  to  our 
future.  The  recent  and  rapid  growth 
of  foreign  ownership  oi  American 
assets  rai-ses  questions  oi  national 
policv  interest. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  John 
CoNYERS  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  recent- 
ly published  his  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject and  I  believe  it  is  important  for  us 
to  examine  m.s  persuasue  arguments. 

Thi:-  following  article  was  published 
in  Penthouse  magazine  in  the  Decem- 
ber 198(1  issue: 

The  Selling  or  America 
•B\  Repre.seniative  John  Con>ers,  Jr.) 

E^'ery  few  weeks  we  lose  pan  of  America. 
Foreign  purchases  of  American  larmland. 
banks,  industries,  and  real  estate  are  accel- 
erating rapidly,  and  each  new  acquisition 
.seems  bigger  and  bolder  than  the  last. 

Nobody  in  the  federal  government  really 
knows  how  much  of  America  foreigners 
own  When  citizen-s  wonder  why  foreigners 
have  such  an  easy  time  buying  U.S  banks 
while  our  banks  are  barred  from  purchasing 
foreign  ones,  or  why  British  companies,  fi- 
nanced by  their  government,  own  coal  mines 
in  Kentucky  while  U,S.  companies  are  pro- 
hibited from  owning  British  coal  mines,  no 
one  has  any  good  answers. 

Growing  numbers  of  Americans  are  get- 
nng  angr.\  about  losing  control  of  our  basic 
resources  domestic  oil  and  gas.  which  for- 
t  ign  companies  o\vn  a  large  share  of,  bank 
deposits  and  loans,  which  foreign-owned 
banks  have  enormous  control  over:  technol 
ogy.  whicn  foreigners  can  transfer  abroad 
through  their  domestic-owned  firms:  farm 
land  and  timberland:  and  industrial  plants 
upon  whicti  the  economic  well-being  of 
ihou-sands  of  communities  depends 

Consider  the  following  facts: 

Foreign -owned  banks  in  the  U.S,  have 
$172  billion  in  assets,  control  more  than  15 
percent  of  major  business  loans  in  the  eoun- 
iry,  and  in  major  financial  centers  like  Ne» 
York  control  almost  one-third  of  commer 
cial  bank  deposits. 

In  a  18  month  1977  78i,  foreigners  pur- 
chased nearly  1  million  acres  of  farmland 
and  currently  own  a  minimum  of  5  million 
acres  and  lease  another  63  million. 

Some  of  .'America's  oldest  retail  businesses 
are  being  bought  out,  for  example,  A&P  by 
a  German  firm  and  Korvettes  b\  a  French 
one. 

Arab  oil  producing  countries  have  invest 
(d  as  much  as  $100  billion  in  'he  United 
States,  which  includes  controlling  interests 
in  such  major  airlines  as  TWA  and  Eastern, 
and  wield  significant  influence  over  Ameri- 
can international  economic  and  foreign 
policy. 

This  all  reflects  an  AiniTican  economy 
■  hai  is  in  deep  trou*5le  Big  compa.nies,  like 
big  cities,  are  going  bankrupt  Major  indus- 
trial plant,';  art-  closing  down,  throwing  tens 
of  ihou.sands  of  workers  out  of  jobs.  The  re- 
iiaiPis  of  small  busines.ses  that  ha\e  gone 
under  co\(  r  the  landscape 

The  only  prosperous  pomus  in  an  olher- 
wi.se  grim  economic  picture  are  American 
multinational  corporations  and  foreign  com- 
panies. o\er  which  we  ha\f  no  control. 
Their  ownership  is  growing,  profits  are  soar- 
ing, and  power  o\er  essential  resources  is  ex- 
panding Yet  the  fortunes  of  these  private 
corporations  bear  little  relation  to  our  well- 
being 

Some  of  us  have  had  enough.  The  farmers 
;n  Iowa,  for  example,  .have  given  up  waning 
lor  the  federal  government  to  help  sa\e 
their  land  So  the  state  ol  lov>a  slapped  the 
toughest  prohibition  of  all  slates  oii  foreign 
ownership  ol  farmland.  Horace  Daggett,  the 
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^trtti  li>:i\lator  who  authored  the  law.  ex- 
plain.s  *ti>  It  IS  bt'st  for  Iowa  farmers  to 
own  lovia  land  .  We  have  mlerests  in  the 
schools,  the  churches,  and  the  economy  of 
the  state." 

It  is  Incredible  that  the  U.S  government 
does  not  know  how  many  farms  are  owned 
by  foreigners.  It  is  estimated  that  they  own 
or  lease  at  least  7  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1  billion  acres  of  private  farmland. 
During  1977  78.  20  percent  of  Vermont  s 
and  13  percent  of  Oeorgia's  land  were  sold 
to  foreigners.  Huge  ctiunks  of  choice  crop 
land  (28.000  acres  in  Minnesota  and  125.000 
acres  in  Oregon)  and  grazing  land  (a  27.000- 
acre  cattle  ranch  m  Texas)  were  sold  to  for- 
eign Interest-s.  And  tx"  sure  to  t)ear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  foreigners  can  buy  and  sell 
farmland  or  real  estate  at  a  profit  without 
paying  capital  gains  taxes,  a  windfall  not 
available  to  Americans. 

But.  as  I  noted  above,  the  loss  of  our 
farms  is  only  one  part  of  this  shameful 
story  In  the  last  several  years,  foreign- 
owned  banking  has  jumped  from  $18  billion 
lo  $172  billion  in  value.  Glaring  loopholes  in 
the  law  and  in  bank  regulatory  practice 
permit  foreigners  to  purchase  American 
bank.s  without  American  authorities'  being 
able  to  examine  the  purchasing  bank's 
books  Many  foreign  banks  are  controlled  by 
their  home  governments,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  that  their  lending  and  foreign- 
exchange  policies  can  easily  tip  in  favor  of 
the  home  countries  to  the  detriment  of 
American  interests.  Many  foreign  banks  also 
are  part  of  larger,  integrated  industrial  en- 
terprises 'which  American  banks  are  pre- 
vented by  law  from  being).  As  these  banks 
obtain  greater  control  over  American  invest- 
ment, they  naturally  extend  preferential 
treatment  to  their  own  national  companies 

New  York  Stale  has  been  the  largt-t  of  the 
majority  of  foreign  takeovers.  Muriel  Sie- 
bert.  its  superintendent  of  banking,  recently 
observed:  "On  the  basis  of  discussions  with 
mj  counterparts  in  other  countries,  no  de- 
veloped country  other  than  the  U.S.  would 
permit  any  significant  local  bank  to  be  ac- 
quired by  a  nondomeslic  bank."  One  result 
of  all  this  IS  a  growing  patriotism  among 
Americans. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  each 
nation  in  the  world  ought  to  lake  care  of  its 
own  citizens  before  it  seeks  to  influence  the 
affairs  of  others.  We  are  beginning  to 
demand  that  American  enterprise  provide 
new  capital  investment  for  industry  and 
new  jobs  and  businesses  in  our  communities 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  be  sold  to  for 
eigners.  After  30  years  of  American  generos- 
ity toward  Europe  and  Japan,  ir.^'luding  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  billions  on  their 
defense.  Americans  are  realizing  that  these 
countries  used  that  aid  to  create  stronger 
economies  than  our  own  and  then  ignored 
our  pleas  for  reciprocity  and  assistance. 

Americans  are  not  against  all  foreign  own 
ership.  The  real  question  is  whether  the 
new  owners,  foreign  or  domestic,  are  con- 
tributing to  the  American  economy.  Few 
{jeople  object  when  a  foreign  company 
builds  a  new  auto  plant  in  the  United  States 
and  creates  many  new  jobs  But  there  is  ob- 
viously something  wrong  with  foreigners 
buying  up  America  purely  for  speculative 
gain,  caring  little  for  its  effects  on  Ameri- 
cans and  being  able  to  do  this  with  the  help 
of  American  tax  laws.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  in  Congress  which  will 
require  that  appropriate  federal  agencies 
monitor  foreign  purchases  of  significant 
.American  resources  and  give  approval 
tK-fore  deals  are  consummated.  Foreign  in- 
vestors will  be  required  to  notify  the  govern- 
ment In  advance  and  desist  from  purchase 
mill  we  (ictermine  their  impact  and  value 
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At  the  same  time  American  companies  will 
be  prohibited  from  cavalierly  shutting  down 
factories,  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  to  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
and  to  the  communities  that  stand  to  lose 
significant  tax  revenues. 

The  legislation  will  create  a  national  de 
velopment  bank  to  finance  alternatives  to 
foreign  or  absentee  domestic  ownership 
Workers,  communities,  and  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations will  t>e  able  to  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance to  purchase  firms  that  are  strong 
yet  are  t>eing  shut  down  by  iheir  parent 
companies.  Parmer  cooperatives  will  have 
funds  to  buy  farmland  that  would  otherwise 
go  under  foreign  control. 

Certain  tax  laws  that  benefit  American 
companies  overseas  would  be  changed  to  en- 
courage these  companies  to  rebuild  their 
bases  at  home.  I  propo.se  a  new  set  of  tax  in 
centives  to  American  industry  to  modernize 
and  expand  domestic  industries  and  reha- 
bilitate industries  in  depressed  urban  areas. 

As  a  last  resort,  under  this  legislation 
local  and  state  governments  as  well  as  the 
federal  government  would  be  in  a  position 
to  purchase  strategic  enterprises  that  we 
cannot  lose.  For  example,  foreign  interests 
would  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  do- 
mestic energy  companies  or  energy  re 
sources  unless  this  were  done  through  joint 
ventures  with  American  majority  ownership 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  government. 

The  problem  of  foreign  ownership  will  be 
a  major  issue  in  the  1980s.  America  has  to 
stop  selling  itself  short  and  .selling  out  to 
foreigners.* 
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TFUBUTE  TO  DAWSON   MA  I  HIS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Dawson  Mathis.  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

For  an  entire  decade.   Dawson   has 
represented     the     intere.sts     of     his 
constituents  with  dedication  and  pur 
pose.   No  Member  who  has  served  in 
this  Chamber  has  been  more  loyal  or 
more  reflective  of  the  views  and  con 
cerns  of  his  constifuenLs  than  Dawson 
Mathis.  Adhering  to  the  rural   inter 
ests  of  his  district  Dawson  Mathis  has 
developed  a  great  expertise  in  agricul 
tural    issues   and    has   been    a   guiding 
force  in  all  congressional  farm  legisla- 
tion for  the  past  decade. 

Dawson  Mathis  has  put  the  whole 
of  his  energy,  compassion,  and  compe- 
tence into  every  legislative  task  before 
him.  He  has  never  betrayed  the  trust 
that  the  people  of  Georgia's  Second 
District  bestowed  upon  him  and  has 
never  broken  a  commitment  to  his  be 
loved  constituents. 

In  saying  farewell  to  Dawson.  I 
extend  my  sincerest  best  wishes  to 
him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Sharon,  and 
wish  them  both  every  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


ruim-TK  ro  bob  wilson 
HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

Of    "HI    ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  iit.l'K  KSJNTATIVES 
Monddv.  Ih-crmber  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  lo  join  in  a  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  my  good  friend,  Bob 
Wilson. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  .serving 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  14  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
always  respected  his  great  knowledge 
of  our  national  defense  system  and 
looked  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel. 

We  are  losing  one  of  this  body's 
great  military  experts  and  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  miss  Bobs  strong,  effec- 
tive leadership  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  people  of  California's  41st  Dis- 
trict can  be  proud  of  their  Congress- 
man of  these  past  28  years.  He  has 
served  them  with  honor  and  distinc 
lion  Bob  Wilson  has  been  a  friend  to 
all  and  a  loyal  ally  to  all  those  who 
share  his  longstanding  commitment  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free. 

Bob.  from  one  who  has  apprciated 
the  opportunity  to  know  you  and  work 
with  you.  good  luck  and  continued  suc- 
cess and  enjoyment  in  your  retire- 
ment.»  ^^^^^^_ 

TRIBUTE   ro  HO.N    ROBERT 
DUNCAN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

I  ■^    NKW   VOKK 
IN    ;IU    H()r-,E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  many  others  who  have  paid  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  colleague 
and  friend- Bob  Duncan. 

There  are  many  pleasures  and  joys 
associated  with  this  job.  but  none  are 
greater  than  serving  with  some  of  the 
most  dedicated  ana  talented  individ- 
uals in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  •  •  •  Bob  Duncan  is  one  of  these 
special  persons. 

Through  his  unselfish  service  as  a 
five-term  Representative  from  Or- 
egon's Third  Congressional  District. 
Bob  will  leave  behind  a  most  di.stin 
guished  record  of  achievement  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  Bob 
has  championed  two  important  causes 
of  .special  interest  to  me— full  public 
transportation  accessibility  for  the  el 
derly  and  handicapped,  and  a  greatly 
improved  mass  transit  system  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation's  energy  future 
depends  on  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
countr.\  will  dearly  miss  the  otitsiand 
ing  leadership  and  service  provided  by 
Bob  Duncan  We  can  only  hope  that 
his  high  standards  of  conduct  and 
achievement  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  us  all  I  wish  Bob  all  the 
best  ifi  his  future  endeavors— he  has 
earned  it!# 
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DEPENniNI    C.'XR?:  AND  STATE 

TAX   h  XPKNDI TURKS 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

<iy    NKU    Mil:K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKF.SENT.^Ti  VES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  vkhicli  I  intend  to 
pursue  in  the  97ih  Contrcss  pertain 
ing  to  the  Federal  income  lax  credit 
for  work  related  dependent  care  ex- 
penses. To  get  a  better  idea  of  how  n.y 
proposed  legislation  meshe.s  with  Stale 
income  tax  provisions.  I  asked  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to 
find  out  how  many  Slates  had  income 
lax  provisions  on  their  books  relating 
10  work-related  dependent  care  ex- 
penses. I  also  asked  them  lo  compute 
how  much  such  provisions  v^ould  be 
worth  to  liypolhetiral  faniilie.s.  the 
first  a  two  worker  family  wiih  $25,000 
in  annual  earnings  and  $2,000  m  child 
care  expenses  for  their  one  dependent. 
the  second  a  single-parent  family  with 
$15,000  in  earnings  and  $1,000  in  child 
care  expen-^es  for  the  only  dependent. 

The  CRS  survey  found  that  27 
States  have  some  type  of  tax  provision 
relating  to  work-related  dependent 
care.  I  am  sure  this  inaterial  will  bo  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  the 
dependent  care  issue  and  submit  it  to 
the  Record: 
St.^te  Laws  Pkoviding  Tax  Deductions  or 

Credits    for    Work-Related    Dependent 

Care  Costs:  A  50 -State  Survey 
(By  Howard  M.  Zaritsky) 

Fifteen  States  either  provide  a  credit  cor- 
responding to  the  Federal  dependent  care 
credit,  or  adopt  the  federal  credit  by  refer- 
ence into  their  own  computation  of  lax  lia- 
bil'tN.  Twelve  States,  additionally,  provide 
oorrespondint'  deductions  for  dependent 
csre  expenses.  This  report  summarizes  the 
laws  of  those  States  offering  such  tax  reduc- 
tions lor  work-related  dependent  care  ex- 
pcnses. 

1.  Alaska.  Individuals  are  allowed  a  credit 
equal  to  16'"r  of  the  Federal  credit  for  de- 
pendent care  expenses  attributable  to  pay- 
ments within  the  State  of  Alaska  Alas.  Stat. 
5  43  20.036 

2.  Arizona.  Individuals  are  allowed  a  de- 
duction, not  to  exceed  $100  per  month,  for 
dependent  care  expenses,  including  those 
for  care  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age. 
Tht  deduction  is  inapplicable  if  the  house- 
holds gross  income  exceed  $6,000  per  year. 
Ariz  Rev.  Stat   §  43-1050 

3  Arkan.sas.  Individuals  may  credit 
against  their  Arkan.sas  personal  income  lax 
an  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  credit  allow 
able  for  Federal  income  lax  purposes  for  de- 
pendent c.ire  expenses,  as  amended  and  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1977.  Ark.  Stat  (>§  84 
2088.  84  2089 

4.  California.  A  California  taxpayer  may 
deduct  3%  of  his  or  her  dependent  care  ex- 
penses, subject  to  rules  like  those  of  the 
Federal  tax  law.  The  credit  is  reduced  by  2% 
ol  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  over 
$15,000.  Cahf.  Rev.  &  Tax.  Code  §  170.S2  6 

5.  Colorado.  A  Colorado  taxpayer  m,i> 
deduct  a  fraction  of  his  or  her  Federal 
credit  for  dependent  care  expen.ses.  The  nu 
merator  of  the  fraction  is  lOC^  and  the  de 
nominator  of  the  fraction  i.s  the  percentage 
used  to  compute  the  federal  chila  ran 
credit.  Colo.  Kev    Stat    5  .'59  22   llOimi 

6.  District  of  Columbia  A  District  of  Co 
lumbia  taxpayer  may  deduct  the  amount  of 
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his  or  her  dependent  care  expen.ses.  .subject 
to  the  former  rules  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  §214.  as  amended  prior  ;o  1P77  DC 
Code  (i  155Tb 

7.  Georgia.  A  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  (reriii 
equal  to  2'"f  of  the  laxpa.ver'.s  dependei;! 
care  expen.si-s.  subject  to  rules  like  those  o( 
the  Federal  tax  law    91A  Ga.  Code  «;  360P 

8   Hawaii   A  Hawaiian  taxpayer  is  allowed 
an  income  lax  credit  f-qua!  lo  5^;  of  his  or 
her    dependent    care    expenses,    subject     to 
rules  like  those  of  the  Federal  tax  law    Haw 
Slat.  §235  55.6. 

9.  Idaho.  An  Idaho  taxpayer  ma>  oeduct 
the  amount  of  any  dependent  care  expenses. 
subiect  to  rules  like  those  of  the  Federal  tax 
law   Idaho  Code  §  fi^  3022D 

10.  Iowa.   An    Iowa   taxpayer    may   credit 
against  his  or  her  Iowa  personal  income  tax 
liability  5"^,  of  his  or  her  dependent  care  ex 
penses.   subject    to   rules   like  those   to   the 
Federal  tax  laws.  Iowa  Code  §  422.12 

11.  Kansas.  A  Kansas  taxpayer  may  credit 
a  percentage  of  the  Federal  credit  for  de- 
pendent care  expense.s  against  his  or  her 
Kansas  personal  income  tax  liability.  The 
percentage  is  determined  on  a  graduated 
.scale,  depending  upon  the  individual's 
Kansa-s  adjusted  gross  income.  The  percent- 
ages range  from  lOO'^t  for  taxpayers  with  a 
Kansas  adjusted  gross  income  of  not  over 
S5.000.  to  0^7  for  taxpayers  with  a  Kansas 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $14,000.01  and  over. 
Kan.  Stat   §79-32. Ilia. 

12.  Kentucky.  A  Kentucky  taxpayer  com- 
putes his  or  her  Kentucky  income  lax  on 
the  Federal  taxable  income  actually  paid  or 
accrued  for  the  year  on  income  taxed  in 
Kentucky,  minus  any  Federal  tax  credits  ac- 
tually used  by  the  taxpa.ver  Thus,  the  Fed 
cral  credit  for  dependent  care  services  is 
available  against  Kentucky  lax  liability.  Ky. 
Rev  Stat.  §  141  010.  Furthermore.  Kentucky 
net  income  is  the  taxpayers  adjusted  gross 
income,  less  either  the  Kentucky  standard 
deduction  or  all  deductions  pre.se ntl.\  al- 
lowed against  Federal  gross  income,  and  less 
the  pre-1976  deduction  for  dependent  and 
hou.sehold  care  expenses  (subject  to  a  $400 
maximum).  Id. 

13.  Louisiana.  A  Louisiana  taxpayer  com 
pules  his  or  her  personal  iiuome  tax  as  a 
traction  of  the  Federal  income  lax  liability. 
thereby  incorporating  the  Federal  credit  for 
dependent  and  diild  care  expenses.  47  La. 
Re\.  Slat.  §§  296  rt  .-tg. 

14.  Maine.  A  Maine  taxpayer  may  credit 
against  his  or  her  Maine  nuome  tax  liabili- 
ty. 15%  of  his  or  her  Federal  credit  for  de- 
pendent  care  expenses.   36   Me    Rev.   Stat 
§§5127.  5146. 

15.  Maryland  A  Maryland  taxpayer  may 
dtduct  those  dependent  care  expenses  for 
which  a  credit  is  allowable  under  the  Feder- 
al incoine  lax  law  81  Md  Code  §  280' c). 

16.  Ma.ssachusetts  A  Massachusetts  tax- 
payer may  deduct  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  credit  for  expen.ses  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  62  Mass.  Gen. 
Laws§3B 

17.  Minnesota.  A  Minnesota  taxpayer  may 
credit  against  state  personal  income  taxes, 
one-half  of  the  Fe-deral  dependent  care 
credit,  but  not  more  than  $150  per  depend- 
ent or  $300  for  all  dependents  for  the  lax- 
able  year  The  total  credit  is  reduced  by  5% 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  comhine'd  Fed- 
eral adjusted  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  taxpayers  spouse  exceeds  $12,000. 
Minn   Stat   §290  067 

18  Montana.  A  Montana  taxpayer  may 
deduei  dependent  care  expenses  determined 
In  accordance  with  se-ction  214  ejf  the  Inter 
nal  Re\e"nue  Code  as  m  effect  for  taxable 
ye^ar   1977    Re\ .  Code  uf  Mont    §84  4906(c). 

19  Nebraska    A  Nebraska  taxpayer  com- 
putes his  or  her  income  lax  as  a  fraction  of 
the   Federal   income-   lax   liability,   therefore 
adopting  the  FVderal  dependent  rare  er^dit 
Neb.  Rev.  Slat.  §  77-2715  ct  scq 
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20.  New  York.  A  New  York  taxpayer  ma.\ 
credit  against  New  York  persona;  income 
tax.  20%  of  the  Federal  dependent  care 
credit,  though  the  amount  of  the  credit  al-  V 
lowable  against  New  York  tax  cannot 
exceed  the  amount  of  New  York  tax.  less 
the  credit  for  residents  for  taxes  paid  to 
other  stales  and  the  credit  to  trust  benefi- 
ciaries for  accumulation  distributions.  60 
NY.  Consol.  Law.--  Art.  23  §606 

21.  North  Carolina  A  North  Carolina  lax- 
payer  may  deduct  up  lo  $4,000  per  year  in 
dependent  care  expenses,  subject  lo  rules 
like  those  of  the  Federal  tax  laws.  N.C.  Gen 
Stat.  §  105  147. 

22  Oklahoma.  An  Oklahoma  taxpayer 
ma>  credit  against  his  or  her  Oklahoma  per- 
sonal income  tax  liability  20%  of  the  Feder- 
al dependent  care  credit,  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  Oklahoma  income  lax  due.  68  Ok. 
Slat.  §2357. 

23.  Oregon.  An  Oregon  taxpayer  may 
credit  against  his  or  her  Oregon  personal 
income  tax.  40%  of  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral dependent  care  credii.  Ore.  Stat. 
§316  078. 

24.  South  Carolina.  A  South  Carolina  tax- 
payer may  deduct  up  lo  $400  per  month  in 
dependent  care  expenses,  subject  to  rules 
like  those  of  the  Federal  tax  laws.  This  de- 
duction is  reduced  if  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  $18,000.  S.C.  Code 
§12-7-700. 

25.  Vermont.  .^  Vermont  taxpayer  com 
pules  his  or  her  Vermont  personal  income 
tax  as  a  fraction  of  the  indniduals  Federa: 
income  tax  liability.  thereb\  incorporating 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  dependent 
care  credit.  32  Vt  Stat.  §  5822 

26.  Virginia     A    Virginia    taxpavtr    may 
deduct  five  times  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
credit   against    Federal   income   tax    for   de 
pendent     care     expenses.     Va      Code     §  58 
151.013. 

27.  Wisconsin  A  Wi.sconsin  taxpayer  may 
deduct  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  deductible  under  former 
Internal  Revenue  Code  §  214.  relating  lo  em 
ployment  related  dependent  and  child  care 
expen-ses.  prior  to  its  1976  repeal.  Wis.  Code 
§7102.  

State  Tax  Credits  on  Dedi'ctions  roF 
Work  Related  Depe.ndent  Care  Costs 
Two  Family  Situations 

I  By  Lillian  Rjmarowicz) 
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HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

oy  onid 
IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

'^londay.  December  1.  1980 

•  M  OAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
Dfiiblt  S\M  l)!-.iNE  has  faithfully  rep- 
rt'serui'tl  Ohio  s  12th  District  for  the 
past  22  y«'ars.  Formerly,  Congressman 
Devink  iiiifiringly  served  the  people  of 
Ohio  ts  a  State  legislator  and  pros- 
'•(■iitirig  atturii.  \  Representative  De- 
vink .s  record  and  obvious  dedication  to 


public  service  best  chara 
Ohio  s  most  distifiguishtii  .M 
Congress  His  experience  .in 
knowledge,  an.:  ^pini  -i!  r, 
Mil!  b»'  mi.sstii  .^  I  ii;M  !  ti>  I  >l 
iMin  ;i.s  Afll  ;ls  1 1  ,■  riitirc  Ci 
I-.  rir,  ,i!u  rrr  tuipc  that 
course       of       action        Hi  [ir 
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K\ n  .NSIOXS  OF  RF^f.ARK,^ 

K<  )S.\    I'AHKS   .<f  N  !     ]■()}<  III    A 
I  IN'r    l-.Ml'!'i.l-    (  '}■    H(  il'F 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSLNT.^  ri  VES 

Monday.  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  bus  boycott. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  very  coura 
geous  woman  decided  to  say  no"  to 
racism,  •no"  to  segregation,  "no'  to 
second-class  citizenship  in  the  world's 
oldest  democracy.  Robert  Kennedy 
once  said: 

That  each  time  someone  stands  up  for  an 
ideal  or  acLs  to  improve  the  lot  of  otliers.  or 
strilies  out  against  injustice,  he  .sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each 
other  from  a  million  different  centers  of 
energy  and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a  cur 
rent  that  can  sweep  down  the  mightiest 
walls  of  oppression  and  resistance 

The  actions  of  Rosa  Parks  to  defy 
the  injustices  practiced  in  Montgom 
ery.  Ala.,  sent  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of 
hope  that  joined  with  those  sent  out 
by  millions  of  others  who.  though  per- 
haps in  less  publicized  ways,  stood  up 
and  demanded  their  rights  in  our  soci- 
ety. Together  these  ripples  built  a  cur- 
rent that  has  brought  tremendous 
changes  over  the  past  25  years. 

But.  though  we  today  commemorate 
this  great  woman  and  the  changes  she 
and   others   brought    about,   we   must 
al.so  assess  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Black   Americans  do   not   ride   in   the 
back   of   the   bus   any   more,    but   the 
quality  of  the  education  they  often  re- 
ceive in  our  Nation's  schools  does  not 
provide  them  with  the  .skills  they  need 
to     be     independent     and     productive 
members  of  our  society.  They  do  not 
drink    from    separate   drinking    foun- 
tains  anymore,    but    too   often    black 
Americans  are  denied   the  opportuni 
ties    necessary    for    employment    and 
economic  advancement  in  our  society. 
And  so.  though  we  have  come  a  great 
distance,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
The    dream     Martin     Luther     King 
shared  with  millions  of  us  throughout 
America  has  not  been  realized.  Today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
reaffirming  our  commitment  lo  equal 
rights  for  all  people,  equal  opportuni 
ty  for  all  people.  This  is  the  goal  we 
cannot  .sacrifice  until  it  is  achieved  for 
each   and  every   person   in  our  coun- 
try.* 


December  2,  1980 


THE  MoMiKAHl.E  WILl.iA.M   ii, 

li  \l^'^HA 
HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

Of  WKST  VIHOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Latta.  for  taking  this  special  order 
today  so  that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  a 
distinguished     Member     of     Congress 


who  has  served  the  Sixth  District  of 
Ohio  for  20  years.  Bill  Harsha. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Public 
A  orks  and  Transportation  Cou.mittee 
since  my  own  election  in  1976.  I  have 
come  to  respect  the  leadership  and 
work  of  Bill  Harsha.  As  the  ranking 
minorifv  rmn-ibf  r  of  that  committee. 
Bill  H\f-~h\  .*;i.s  always  .set  party 
labels  a.'^ide  lor  the  betterment  of  this 
Nation.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  an  ef 
ficient  transportation  system  and  an 
advocate  of  economic  development, 
Bill  Harsha  has  won  the  praise  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  his  constituents. 

As  a  veterati  md  a(  tive  member  of 
his  community.  Bn.L  Harsha  has  fos- 
tered organizations  like  the  American 
Legion.  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Elks.  Masons.  'VMCA,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Scioto  County  Cancer  Society, 
Although  the  97th  Congress  will 
miss  him.  I  am  sure  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
will  continue  for  nianv  years  to  come.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONC   Hi  .s.<n:  ,\N 
■  i<  >HN    N^rm-liV 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

UK  1L1.INOIS 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 
Thursday.  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI    Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues ill  appreciation  for  the  contn 
butions   of   the    Honorable  Jchn    Mi 
CHAEL  Murphy. 

Even  before  his  arrival  to  Congress 
in  January  1963.  his  career  had 
achieved  more  than  many  successful 
individuals  achieve  in  a  lifetime. 

In  1944.  at  the  age  of  18.  Jack  en 
tered  the  U.S.  Army  to  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II. 
After  the  war.  Jack  went  to  West 
Point  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  not  only  receiving  the  award  of 
first  captain  but  al.so  being  elected 
president  of  his  class  of  1950.  After 
graduation  he  served  m  the  Korean 
conflict  where  he  received  a  variety  of 
decorations  including  the  Di.stin 
guished  Service  Cro.ss  for  valor,  as  well 
as  two  Bronze  Stars  and  a  Purple 
Heart. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Jack  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  and  a  cour 
ageous  legislator  For  years  he  has 
spoken  out  against  the  threat  of  com- 
munism in  the  Caribbean.  Finally, 
after  a  number  of  years  his  concerns 
about  the  well-being  of  the  Caribbean 
are  receiving  the  appropriate  levl  of 
attention. 

In  April  1975.  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Carl  Albert,  appointed  Jack  chairman 
of  tht  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This  commit- 
tee, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress,  embarked  on  the  onerous 
task  of  developing  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  exploration  of 
offshore  oil  and  natural  gas  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Chairman  Murphy  complet- 
ed this  task  in  1978  with  tht  enactment 
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of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Arnendmenl.s  of  1978 

In  1977  Congressman  MfRPHV  wa.s 
fleeted  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
m  this  position  he  has  been  a  strong 
and  consistent  advocate  of  the  need 
for  America  to  maintain  an  effective 
merchant  marine  Chairman  Murphy 
knows  well  that  naval  power  is  heavily 
dtpt-ndent  on  the  existence  of  a  capa 
blc  merchant  marine, 

Mr  Speaker,  his  \iKorous  style  and 
effective  leadership  uill  be  mi,ssed  b\ 
this  Chamber  ♦ 


TRIBI'TE  TO  F:DDIK  PATTEN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW    YuRK 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKPKKSENTATI VES 

Wrdncsdaij.  ^'arcmber  19.  19h0 

•  Mr  HIACJCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rust 
toda.v  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  an  able  leis'islator.  Edward 
Patten,  who  has  decided  to  retire 
after  thi.s  96th  Con^;res.s 

I(  I  could  recall  the  one  sustaininji 
factor  about  Ennit  which  ha-s  chara<' 
terized  hi.s  service  in  this  House,  it 
utnild  be  his  abilit.v  to  "fight  the  good 
fi).'hi  and  be  happ.v  with  his  succe.sses 
and  philosophical  about  hi.s  failures. 
We  sometimes  take  life  a  little  too  se- 
riousl.v'  in  our  day  to-day  activities  but 
you  know  that  you  could  always  count 
on  Eddie  to  shed  some  laughter  in  any 
►.'iven  situation, 

.A-s  the  senior  New  York  member  on 
the  House  Education  and  L>abor  Com 
mittee.  I  want  In  make  note  of  his  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  our  work  on 
this  committee  m  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  HHSBJducalion 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Eddie's 
interest  in  and  support  of  educational 
programs  began  before  hi.s  election  to 
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the  House  in  1962— he  was  a  public 
school  teacher  for  many  years.  I  know 
that  the  educational  community  could 
always  turn  to  him  for  his  help  and 
his  efforts  on  their  behalf  were  always 
deeply  appreciated. 

I  am  sure  that  Eddies  work  on 
behalf  of  the  social  and  civic  causes  he 
believes  in  will  continue  long  after  he 
leaves  us.  We  all  join  in  wishing  him 
the  best  of  success  and  continued 
health  in  the  future.  Most  important, 
we  hope  that  he  will  always  retain 
that  optimistic  nature  that  ha.s  been 
an  example  for  all  of  us  The  people  of 
the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey,  along 
with  all  of  us  here,  are  losing  an  effec- 
tive and  able  legislator  but  we  can  be 
comforted  in  the  fact  that  while  lu 
was  here,  he  made  life  a  little  better 
for  all  of  us. 

May  he  and  his  lovely  wife  and  con- 
stant companion,  Anna,  share  a  fruit- 
ful and  relaxing  retirement  together.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  MURPHY 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

I  If    MASSArHCSlTTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  John  Murphy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ins  departure  from  Congress. 

For  nearly  two  decades  Jack  has 
served  the  17th  District  and  the  entire 
State  of  New  York  with  sensitivity  and 
c<)mp;i.ssion  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  his  constituents.  No  Member  fought 
any  harder  than  John  Murphy  for 
Federal  assistance  to  New  York  City 
when  the  city  faced  certain  bankrupt- 
cy. No  Member  has  worked  with  great- 
er tenacity  and  steadfastness  than 
John  Murphy  on  behalf  of  his  con 
siituenls. 
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Independent  maverick,  and  uncom 
promising  when  a  matter  of  pnnciple 
was  nvolved.  Jack  Murphy  has  ben 
unafraid  to  speak  out  on  tlie  issues 
that  reflect  his  personal  convictions 
As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  Jack  has 
been  a  forceful  advocate  lor  a  viable 
and  effectivf-  domestic  merchant 
marine  mdustrv.  As  a  strong  supporter 
of  national  defen.se  policies.  John  has 
been  a  conscientious  legislator  m  pur- 
suing the  courses  of  action  that  have 
made  America  the  preeminent  naval 
power  IP.  the  world.  His  points  of  view 
will  be  mi.ssed  in  the  new  Congress, 

In  saying  farewell  to  John,  I  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  to  him  and  to 

his    wife    Kathv     m    all    their    future 
endeavors.* 


PETER  KOSTMAYER 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CM  IFCih.M  A 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON,  Mr  Speak 
er.  it  IS  with  considerable  sadne.ss  that 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend 
and  respected  colleague.  Peter  Kost- 
MAYER.  Pete  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether on  the  Interior  Committee  and 
in  other  endeavors  for  th<-  past  4 
years. 

Pete  is  one  of  the  finest,  hard-work 
ing  .voung  Members  of  this  bod.v ,  I  will 
mi.ss  him  as  a  friend  arxl  as  a  valued 
ally  in  struggles  lo  protect  the  envi- 
ronment and  in  other  progressive 
causes.  One  of  his  many  legislative 
achievements  included  th(^  protection 
of  the  Delaware  River  through  its  des- 
ignation as  a  VS'ild  and  Scenic  River. 

I  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  he  re- 
turns to  Congress  m  1982  to  continue 
his  good  work  here* 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  December  3,  1980 


(Legislative  den  of  Thursday.  Sorcmbrr  20,  1980'i 


The  Senatp  met    in   pxecutive  session 
at  10  a  m  ,  on  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
css.   and   was  called   to  order   by   Hon 
Robert    Mokcan.    a    Senator    from    tlie 
State  of  North  Carolina 


PRAYER 

The  Chap'alii,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.  ofTered  the  following 
prayer 

IIANUKKAH 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  who  at  creation  said  "Let  there 
be  lii;ht,  and  there  was  light."  shine  upon 
us  thLs  day  that  we  may  be  led  by  Thy 
wisdom  and  Kuided  by  Thy  truth  to  that 
higher  kuiRdorn  whose  Builder  and 
Maker  is  God  /Vs.  with  candles  and  lit- 
urgy, the  light  of  Hanukkah  shines  forth, 
we  pray  for  inner  greatness  of  spirit,  for 
purity  of  heart,  and  clearness  of  vision, 
to  match  the  challenge  of  this  turbulent 
world 

Now.  may  the  Lord  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  us  and  be  gracious  unto  us, 
may  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  us  and  give  us  peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMEN  r    ()!•■    .ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  clerk 
will  plea.se  read  a  communication  to  the 
S(  natf  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr   MACNfsoNi. 

I  he  as.si.-tant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
foliowmg  letter: 

US.  Senate. 
Presjoent  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  3.  1980. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  StandlHK  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  Morgan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O    Macnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  P.T.s'.dent  pro  tempore. 


RECOGmTION    OP    THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recopni^ed 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
a-s  in  iPKlslative  se.sslon.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ing.s  be  approved  to  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  obiertlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


SIDNEY  L  CHRISTIE  PEDER.-VL 
BUILDING 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Pubhc  Works 


Ik-  discharged  from  further  ron-sideration 
of  H.R.  1298  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  Its  immediate  con.sideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prn  tem- 
pore. As  in  legislative  se.s.sion.  without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

7he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H  R  1298)  to  deslKnate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building  In 
HuntliiKton  West  Virginia,  as  the  "Sidney  L. 
Christie  Federal  Building" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^TID  Mr  President. 
I  compliment  my  senior  colleague  iMr. 
Randuli'h  1  and  the  Convmittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  for  preparing 
this  lesislation.  which  would  designate 
the  US  Po.st  Office  and  Federal  Buildin„' 
in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  as  the  'Sidney  L. 
Christie  Building."  The  late  Sidney  L. 
Christie  was  an  eminent  Federal  district 
judKe  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  at 
my  request,  to  be  a  district  judge  and  he 
performed  in  an  admirable  way  His  work 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  lawyers  of 
my  State  and  by  the  other  Federal 
judges.  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  tremen- 
dously proud  to  have  recommended  to 
President  Kennedy  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Christie. 

He  was  a  circuit  judge  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  prior  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Federal  district  judgeship.  He  was 
a  very  close  friend  of  mine.  I  would  cite 
him  to  all  those  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  the  kind  of  jurist  which  young 
lawyers  and  other  judges  would  want  to 
emulate.  I  am  proud  to  cull  uii  thi.s  bill 
today. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  my 
colleague  iMr  Randolph  i  and  person- 
ally thank  him  for  this  opportunity  to 
have  the  Senate  pay  just  tribute  to  one 
of  the  country's  fine  and  truly  dedicated 
Federal  district  judges 

up   AMENDMENT    NO      iai« 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  continued  child  de- 
velopment assistance  under  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Randolph  an  amendment  to  H  R. 
1298. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Rob- 
ert C  Btro).  on  behalf  of  Mr  Randolph. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
berpd     IflU 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  after  line  8    insert   the  follow- 
ing; 

Sec.  2.  The  seventh  sentence  of  section  202 
(c)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
everything  after  "except"  and  through  "child 
development  demonstrations'  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  "that  child  development  dem- 
onstrations assisted  under  this  section  dur- 
ing ascal  year  1979  may.  upon  State  request, 
be  approved  under  section  303  of  this  Act  for 
continued  support  beyond  that  period". 

•  Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  of- 
ler  th:s  anu'M  iment  to  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
avoid  the  interruption  of  needed  .serv- 
ices to  more  than  12.000  young  children 
and  their  families  in  Appalachia.  This 
fiscal  year,  over  30  programs  in  7 
States  of  the  region  will  come  to  the 
end  of  their  eligibility  for  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  assistance  with- 
out this  amendment.  Those  programs 
provide  a  wide  range  of  child  health, 
educational,  and  child  care  benefits  for 
poor  and  low-income  working  families 
whose  jobs  often  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued availabihty  of  such  help. 

Tlie  amendment  would  [)ermit  con- 
tinued support  for  nece.vsary  programs 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Appalachian  Governors.  It  does 
not  afTect  appropriation  levels  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  approved  the  language 
of  the  amendment  as  a  part  of  earlier 
bills  in  this  se.ssion  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  The  amendment  Is  needed 
at  this  time  because  the  full  Commis- 
sion reauthorization  bill  d:d  not  finallv 
obtain  conference  committee  approval* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
))ore  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  'UP  No  1814'  was 
agreed  to 

•  Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I 
support  H  R  1298,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
US  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building  in 
Huntington.  W  Va  .  as  the  "Sidney  L. 
Christie  Federal  Building." 

Sidney  Christie  was  a  distinguished, 
respected  .ludge  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Districts  of  West  Virginia  He 
was  dedicated  to  his  work  and  displayed 
a  strong  sense  of  justice.  A  large  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  valuable  and 
productive  public  servant.  He  also  prac- 
ticed law-  and  demonstrated  many  times 
his  impressive  abilities  in  that  profession. 

Because  he  served  with  distinction  as 
a  judge  in  Huntington  and  because  of  his 
record  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a  judge, 
it  is  proper  to  name  the  US  Post  Office 
and  Federal  Building  there  in  his 
honor  • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  ouestion  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  tl.e  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDFJl  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  such  time  as  he  may 
need 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  ma.'onty  leader. 


barbarity  of  genocide  can  never  be  al- 
lowed to  occur  again 


UMI 


THIRTY-TWO  YE.^^RS  WITHOUT  AC- 
TION ON  THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  on 
December  11.  1948.  32  years  apo  this 
month,  th^  I'nited  Nations  General  .As- 
sembly formally  adopted  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Genocide 

Thirty-two  years  later  the  United 
States  lias  still  not  ratified  this  critically 
important  document. 

Tlie  treaty  has  come  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  four  times 
since  1943. 

Four  times  since  1948.  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  floor. 

The  treaty  condemns  the  barbarity  of 
genocide,  which  is  the  elimination  of  a 
national,  ethnic,  religious  or  racial  proup 
of  people  It  is  that  simple. 

Virtually  every  ma.tor  organization  in 
the  United  States  has  endorsed  the 
treaty,  including  aoni"  thnt  were  once 
steadfa.'^tly  against  it  In  1976.  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  As.sociation  rever.sed  its  long- 
.standing  opposition  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  Soon  thereafter,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  endorsed  the  treaty, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  credibility  of 
the  arguments  claiming  that  it  would 
undermine  the  international  position  of 
the  t'nited  States. 

There  exists  no  plausible  argument 
against  the  treaty. 

The  fact  that  we  are  tlie  only  ma.ior 
industrialized  nation  that  has  not  rati- 
fied tiie  treaty  has  damaged  the  effec- 
tiveness of  American  foreign  policy. 
When  we  atlemnted  to  end  the  genocide 
that  transpired  during  the  Nlccrian  War. 
our  efforts  were  un.-^ucce.ssful  Tlils  is 
partiallv  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  formallv  expressed  our  repugnance 
at  the  crime  of  genocide 

The  Soviets  have  refused  to  accede  to 
our  demands  to  discu.ss  their  alleged 
human  rights  violations  on  the  grounds 
that  we  ourselves  do  not  supixirt  human 
rights  hecnu.~e  wp  have  not  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  time  has  come  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

We  must  put  aside  our  minor  differ- 
ences with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  resolve  with  them  that  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  further  use  for  time.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  has  need  for  the  time. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  might  advise  the 
majority  leader  at  this  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon  i 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  has  no  need 
for  his  special  order  for  this  morning 
We  are  wiUinp  for  the  majority  leader  to 
yield  tliat  back  if  he  wishes. 

I  have  no  need  for  additional  time.  I 
believe,  but  I  .shall  yield  now.  if  I  may. 
to  the  distmguu^hed  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  such  portion  of  my  time  binder 
the  standing  order  as  he  may  require. 


GEN   DAVID  C   JONES.  CHAIRM.AN. 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  President,  in  these 
last  days  of  my  service  in  the  U  S.  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  wcll-de.<;erved  comments 
about  the  highest  ranking  officer  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Gen.  David  C  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

We  m  North  Dakota  are  especially 
proud  of  General  Jones  for  his  having 
attained  the  highest  rank  m  our  Armed 
Forces 

Although  General  Jones  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen.  S  Dak  ,  we  m  North  Dakota 
are  proud  to  claim  him.  He  grew  up  In 
Mmot.  N  Dak.,  where  he  attended  high 
school  and  where  he  began  college  He 
also  attended  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  prior  to  his  enlist  ng  a=  a  cadet 
in  what  was  then  called  the  Army  Air 
Corps  m  1942  Since  then,  General  Jones' 
career  has  been  wide  ranging  in  profes- 
sional assit:nment,>  and  lias  .-panned  tne 
i;]obe.  a.--  w  ell  He  has  served  with  di.=tir.c- 
tion  in  Germany,  in  Korea,  and  m  South 
Vietnam 

He  saw  combat  with  a  bombardment 
squadron  during  the  Korean  war,  in  fact, 
he  logged  over  300  hours  in  missions  over 
North  Korea.  General  Jones  also  served 
with  threat  distinction  :n  Vietnam  where 
he  first  was  Deputy  Commander  for  Op- 
erations and  later  Vice  Comn.ander  of 
the  7th  Air  Force  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air 
Base  His  tours  of  duty  in  We.-t  Germany 
provided  him  with  a  deep  and  valuable 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
NATO  forces 

News  stories  about  General  Jones  in- 
dicate that  although  in  his  current  as- 
signment he  IS  mostiv  de.=kboui;d.  he  re- 
tains his  love  of  flying  and  invariably 
pilots  whatever  Air  Force  plane  he  uses 
to  carry  him  on  his  many  tours  inspect- 
ing our  farflung  military  installations. 
He  has  always  had  a  reputation  of  great 
dedication  to  his  job  and  to  his  profes- 
son  In  his  e\eryday  duties  at  tiie  Pen- 
tagon, his  office  day  begins  at  7  am  and 
invariably  runs  until  8  pm.  'V\Tien  there 
are  problems  involving  our  military  any- 
where in  the  world  he  is  one  who  stays 
on  duty  all  day  and  all  night. 


His  dedication  to  his  work  L<  borne  out 
by  his  grasp  of  all  phases  of  the  wide- 
spread highly  complex  and  far-flung 
military  estabhshrr.ent  which  he  has 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  to 
those  of  us  serving  on  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  .Appropriations. 
He  is  always  an  excellent  witness — di- 
rect, forthright  and  very'  knowledgeable 
He  is  the  type  of  witness  and  the  kind  of 
military  leader  who  inspires  confidence 

General  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  qualified  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  we  have  ever  had  I  am 
very  pleased  that  hi-;  appointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  coincided  with  at  least  a  part  of  my 
years  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Its  Defense  Subcommittee  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  an  honor  working  with 
hun. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  more  personal 
note,  this  past  summer  the  Generals  son. 
David  C  Jones.  Jr  was  a  summer  intern 
on  my  staff.  It  was  a  rf-al  pleasure  having 
this  young  man  on  iny  staff  Everyone 
enjoyed  worlcing  with  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  willing,  personable  and  am- 
bitious youn?  interns  I  e\'er  had.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  type  of  training  he 
received  in  his  home. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  will  be  leav- 
ing the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
I  leave  feeling  conf  der.t  in  the  future  of 
our  Armed  Forces  as  long  as  they  are 
manned  and  commanded  bv  officers  of 
the  caliber  and  dedication  ol  David  C. 
Jones. 


RECOGNITION   OF   MTNORrTY 

LEADER 

Mr    BAKER  addressed  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senator  ;rcm  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  have  no  need  for  the  remainder  of 
my  tim.e  under  the  standing  order  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  the  ma.^ority 
leader  if  he  has  anv  need  for  it,  or  other- 
wise to  vield  it  back. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President. 
I  iiavc  no  neec  for  the  ti.Tie  of  the 
muiorit-.  leader 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  then  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time  under  the 
standing  order 


ORDER  TO  VACATE  Tr  TF  ALLOTTED 
TO    SENATOR    BELLMON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'^'RD  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanir.-.ous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr  Belimok  under  the  order 
previously  entered  be  ■.  acated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NOMINATIO':  OF  STEPHEN  G  BREY- 
FR  TO  THF  FIRST  CIRCUIT  COLTIT 
OF  APPEALS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'iTtD  Mr  Pre.sldent 
the  Senate  is  in  executive  session.  What 
is  the  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate just  now? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  the  nomination 
of  Stephen  O.  Breyer. 


CLOTl'Ri:    MOTION 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  rail  up  ft  rlolure  motion. 

Thf  ACnNO   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The   cloture   motinn   having   been 
presented   under   rule   XXII.   the   Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  assistant  Igeislativc  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Cloture    Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXtl  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  Stephen  O  Breyer  to  be  United 
States  circuit  Judge  for  the  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Apoeals 

Joe  Blden.  Patrick  I.eahv.  Max  Baucus. 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Dale  Bumpers.  Birch 
Bayh.  Donald  Rlegle  Alan  Cranston. 
John  Culver.  David  Pryor.  William 
Proxm-ie.  Thomas  Eagleton.  Robert  C 
Byrd.  Harrison  Williams,  Claiborne 
Pell,  and  Gary  Hart. 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr.  President, 

It  i.s  my  intention  to  go  back  to  legislative 
session,  and  Senators  will  be  prepared.  I 
believe,  to  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  State-Justice  appropriation  bill 

Mr  President,  it  is  said  that  sleep  knits 
up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  having  had  a  good  night  of 
restful  sleep  and  having  drifted  away  to 
pleasant  dreams,  mav  have  changed  his 
mind  about  a  time  agreement  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  nomination 

So.  just  to  sort  of  test  the  waters  to 
see  if  slumber  has  knitted  up  the  raveled 
sleeve  of  care.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion be  limited  to  4  hours,  with  3  hours 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  1  hour  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Kennedy  ' . 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  have 
to  ob.serve  that  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  already  guessed  my 
an.swer.  the  evidence  being  his  having 
flit  ri  another  cloture  petition. 

Rphretfiillv.  I  mast  obiect. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  That  was  just 
insurance 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  must  object.  Mr 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Obiection  Is  heard 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
If  neither  Mr  Kunnedy  nor  Mr  Hum- 
phrey, nor  any  etlier  Senators,  wish  to 
address  any  further  remarks  to  the 
nomination.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion 

Tho  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Is  there  ob'ection'' 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  I  hear  that 
again? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes 


My  request  u.is.  if  no  Senator  wished 
to  -vvk  re.:K;nit.on  at  this  time,  that  the 
Stiiatf  return  to  let^i.slative  session  be- 
cau-e  the  i  iinterfnce  report  on  the  State- 
J■,^^tu■e  b.ll  i.s  aw-aiting  action. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Re  erving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  would  not  object,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for.  say,  4  min- 
utes? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes. 

Mr  President.  I  withhold  the  request 
and  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  Mr  Kennedy  for  the  purpo.se  of 
his  addressing  his  remarks  to  the  Senate 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  obiection '' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr  President.  I  would  consent 
if  the  agreement  could  be  a  request 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  not 
object  if  the  agreement  were  modified 
to  insure  that  I  might  have  the  floor  for 
not  exceeding  5  minutes  following  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  add 
that  to  my  request.  Mr   President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  my  remarks  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  my 
speech  on  yesterday,  so  far  as  the  rules 
are  concerned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  was 
on  the  floor  for  just  about  the  whole 
debate  yesterday  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Breyer's  nomination  There  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nomination  and  sundry 
events  not  really  related  to  Mr  Breyer 
for  a  period  of  5  or  6  hours  During  that 
time,  when  there  was  a  dLscussion  about 
Mr  Breyer,  I  believe  it  is  Important,  as 
we  make  these  time  requests  In  order 
that  the  Senate  come  to  some  resolu- 
tion of  this  nomination,  that  we  recog- 
nize that  no  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  qualifications  of  Mr  Breyer 
to  serve  on  the  court  of  appeals;  that  of 
the  two  Senators  who  have  spoken  In 
opposition  to  the  Senates  consideration 
of  Mr.  Breyer.  one  objects  because  the 
nomination  of  just  one  individual  was  re- 
porK'd  favorably,  virtually  unanimously. 
by  the  Judiclar\-  Committee,  rmd  the 
other  Senator  objects  berau.se  the  luunes 
of  17  other  nominees  were  not  reported 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration 

I  appreclaK^  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  obtain  reasonable  time 
for  permitting  the  Senate  to  vot<>  on  this 
important  matter  and  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  hiiii  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
to  the  nomination.  In  fairness  to  the 
nominee  and  In  fairness  to  the  Senate 
Itself,  at  some  appropriate  time,  with 
due  notice,  .so  that  the  Memb«»r.s  of  the 
Senate  will  be  permitted  to  vot<>  on  this 
nomination  the  way  we  vote  on  others, 
and  that  is  by  a  majority  vote. 


I  have  nothuig  further  to  say.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  ol  my  tune  that  wits  given 
to   me   by    the   majority    leader 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREE- 
MENTS—CLOTURE  MOTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
during  the  1  hour  under  the  cloture  rule 
on  tomorrow  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr    Kennedy  and  Mr    Humphrey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Sas- 
SERi .  Is  there  objection"  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  There  will  be 
a  cloture  vote  today  So.  as  in  legi.slative 
session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  during  tho  1  hour  under  the 
rule  today,  just  prior  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum  and  the  cloture  vote. 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr  Kennedy 
and  the  minority  leader  or  hi--  de.'-ignee 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
does  the  dlslingui.shcd  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wish  to  take  5  minutes  at  this 
point,  as  he  indicated  earlier? 

Mr    HUMPHREY    No. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wish  any  fur- 
ther time  before  we  go  into  legislative 
session? 

Mr   KENNEDY   No 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBETtTC.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
the  managers  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  State-Justice  apnrojjriation  bill 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Chamber  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  15  minutes, 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered 

Mr  ROBEr?T  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  sug'^est  the  absence  of  a  fiuoruni 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  rail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


ELFf'TION    AND    NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC   POLICY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C   BYRD   Mr  President, 
on  November  2?>  I  had  the  plea.sure  of 
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addres.sing  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Institute  tor  Socioeconomic  Studies  m 
New  York  City 

I  shared  the  podium  that  evening  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Fra.ser.  llie  president  uf  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Mr.  Fra.ser  offered 
an  interesting  analysis  of  the  1980  elec- 
tions He  also  argued  that  the  .American 
ajto  industry  needs  a  catchup  period  to 
retool  and  develop  new  .models  to  com- 
pete with  Japanese  imports, 

.Mr.  Frascr  s  arguments  arc  thought- 
provoking  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
his  speech  be  inserted  m  full  m  the 
Relord.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  speech  urging  President-elect 
Reagan  to  abandon  tne  fiscal  radicalism 
of  the  Roth  Kemp  tax  cut  and  to  de- 
velop a  fair,  effective  incomes  pohcy,  be 
inserted  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma'.erii.l 
wa.<  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows 

Remarks  by  Douglas  Phaser 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  he  with  you 
tonight,  and  1  want  to  thank  Dr.  Greene  and 
the  Institute  for  inviting  me. 

I'm  also  pleased  to  share  this  platform  with 
Senator  Byrd. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  feel  a  sense  of  regret  that 
he  •AlU  carry  the  title  ••Majority  Leader"  only 
until  the  new  Ccngress  convenes  We'll  need 
his  sKlU  and  legislative  ability  even  more  dur- 
ing this  perlTd  in  the  minority  In  the  Senate 

Id  like  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
politics  and  the  economy.  Olven  the  state  of 
both  those  subjects.  I'm  reluctant  to  stand 
before  you  offering  advice. 

Even'LS  in  recent  weeks  make  it  clear  that. 
at  best,  giving  advice  Is  a  precarious  business 

Before  I  left  high  school  to  work  as  a  metal 
finisher  In  a  De  Soto  plant,  we  often  had  to 
write  essays. 

I'm  reminded  of  one  pupil  who  wrote  on 
the  life  of  Socrates.  He  said:  •'Socrates  was 
a  man  who  went  aroui.d  town  giving  every- 
body free  advice — so  they  poisoned  him." 

Since  we've  already  had  dinner.  I  suppose 
I'm  safe  from  that  possibility,  so  I'd  like  to 
go  ahead  and  spell  out  what's  on  my  mind 

Two  weekf  ago  tonight,  the  American  peo- 
ple chose  Ronald  Reagan  to  be  President  of 
Che  United  States. 

The  Senate  lost  one  after  another  of  the 
best  Democrats  we  had.  as  Birch  Bayh  and 
John  Culver  and  George  McOovern  and 
others  went  down  to  defeat. 

For  those  of  us  who  view  ourselves  as  pro- 
gressive Democrats,  the  carnage  was  near 
total  Lo?lng  the  White  House  to  a  conserv- 
ative Republican  Is  an  obvious  setback 

But  even  worse  Is  the  loss  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Republicans. 

During  the  campaign,  the  UAW  published 
a  flyer  that  asked  our  mtmbers  to  imagine 
Just  what  It  would  be  ll'i.e  to  have  a  Repub- 
lican Senate 

Imagine,  we  asked,  what  hope  the  labor 
movement  would  have  of  getting  '.abor  ;aw 
reform  th.-ough  the  Senate  lalxir  committee 
with  Orrtn  Hatch  chairing  U. 

Imagine  we  asked,  the  kind  of  judees  that 
could  be  confirmed  with  Strom  Thurmond 
chairing  Judiciary 

Well,  nightmare  for  us  has  become  re- 
ality— come  January,  we  won't  have  to 
imagine  these  developments  Well  be  ex- 
periencing them  Instead 

And  the  Implications,  for  the  labor  move- 
ment and  for  ppogreselves  generally,  are  pro- 
found. 


We  must  face  harsh  new  realities 

Rather  than  marching  forward  toward  the 
a'--hle\emen-.  of  uur  broad  unfinished  agenda 
of  social  and  economic  Ju.-^tlce.  we  will  be 
fortunate  Just  to  hold  the  line 

And,  on  some  Issues,  we  will  no  doubt  be 
forced  to  ret.'-eat 

The  t-'AW  for  many  years  has  led  the  ftgh' 
for  na,  lonal  health  Insuranre.  Every  ether 
major  industrial  democracy  i';  -^he  world  has 
some  form  of  national  hehlth  insurance  but 
the  Unltei  States 

With  health  coKts  skyrccketlng  and  more 
than  26  million  AmerlcaiiS  without  any 
form  of  health  insurance  a'  all.  the  necessliy 
of  such  a  prog-am  seem.s  clear 

It's  al&j  clear  that  a  meaningful  national 
health  insurance  program  has  about  as  much 
chiib^e  of  enactment  as  I  do  ol  becoming 
the  starting  quarterback  of  the  Detroit  Lions 

The  same  is  true  of  many  other  programs 
In  which  liberal  Democrats  believe  wel- 

fare refo.-m,  full  employment  programs,  tax 
reform  plant  closln-:  legislation,  environ- 
mental   protection,   and    many   others 

The  opportunities  to  enact  meaningful 
and  progressive  legislation  In  such  areas  in 
the  next  two  yenrs  will  be  nil 

Instead,  we  will  be  forced  to  tight  a  hold- 
ing action  Workers,  minorities,  consumer 
advocates,  the  women's  movement,  environ- 
mentalists, family  far.Tiers.  senior  citizens 
and  others  will  have  to  circle  the  wagons  m 
the  n'.on'.hs  ahead 

The  political  right  wa.sted  little  time  on 
self-congratulation  In  the  last  two  weeks, 
they  ha\e  already  t>et:ur.  to  draw  a  bead  en 
agencies  a:id  programs  to  which  they  are 
hostile. 

Despite  a  virtual  epidemic  of  disease 
caused  by  occupational  hazards  In  certain  in- 
dustries, the  new  r.ght  is  targeting  OSHA  for 
dismantling 

Despite  the  massive  sufTerlng  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  more  than  8  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  unemployed  today,  the  new 
right  has  its  sights  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  system. 

Despite  the  worsening  economic  position 
of  workers  receiving  'he  minimum  wage,  the 
right  will  seek  a  sub-minimum  wage  that 
would  result  in  companies  laying  ofT  fathers 
and  mothers  and  hiring  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

To  acknowledge  the  difficulty  we  find  our- 
selves in  today  is  not  to  legitimatize  those 
so  anxious  to  bury  the  progressive  agenda  in 
this  country 

Instead,  it's  the  first  step  toward  what 
must  be  a  long  and  potentially  agonlclng 
reappraisal  the  Democratic  Party  must  make 
Rather  than  folding  up  our  tents  and  si- 
lently stealing  away,  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  thines  we  can  do  to  regain  the 
ofTensive  ultimately. 

When  the  Republicans  suffered  tlie  smash- 
ing defeat  In  1964  key  leaders  met  to  ana- 
lyze why  they  had  failed  and  where  they 
should  move  strategically  In  order  to  come 
bad; 

They  recognized  that  there  was  no  secret 
conservative  vote  out  there  waiting  for  a 
choice,  not  an  echo 

And  In  a  variety  of  ways  they  set  in  mo- 
tion strategic  changes  in  approach  that 
began  to  pay  oft  jitst  four  years  later  and 
still  are  being  felt  today 

I  believe  Democrats  must  engage  in  a 
similar  re-examination  Di'rin'?  most  of  my 
lifetime,  the  staunch  conservatives  seldom 
came  forward  with  new  Ideas 

But  today,  the  right-wing  Is  not  only  out- 
organl7ing  and  out-spending  us — It's  out- 
thmkln"  rs  as  well. 

To  survive  and  prosper,  the  Democrats 
must  again  become  the  party  of  Ideas    'ihi'- 


may  require  a  willingness  to  reexamine — and 
If  necessary— updaie  and  discard  some  of 
the  standard  notions  ve  ve  held  lor  years 

To  the  extent,  for  example,  that  progres- 
sives are  viewed  a?  advocates  merely  of  larger 
government,  rather  than  better  govertunent. 
we  will  be  on  tl.e  defensive 

I  believe  that  only  government  can  solve 
mane  of  the  problems  we  face  But  we  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  Insure  first  that 
government  becomes  more  eflectlve  and 
second  to  help  the  ptiblic  perceive  the  posi- 
tive results  of  government  as  It  Impacts  on 
their  own  lives 

This  will  be  a  dlfflctilt  task  In  the  current 
environment  There  will  Inevitably  be  an  on- 
slaught against  government  regulation  in 
the  months  ahead 

0;ir  effort  m'.ist  be  to  prevent  certain  valid 
frustrations  over  governments  fallings  to 
l>e  translated  Into  wholesale  rejection  of  Its 
necessary  role 

ITie  same  voter  who  mlcht  tell  you  he 
wan^>.s  to  get  government  of!  h:s  back  prob- 
ably also  would  like  tc  see  more  police  on  the 
beat  In  his  nelphborhood 

He  may  rail  at-ainst  Was^-lncton  but  he's 
upset  that  his  favorite  fishing  stream  has 
ttirned  brown  with  industrial  poU.ition  He 
may  think  the  bureaucracy  has  grown 
bloated,  but  he  also  looks  fotward  to  his 
Social  Secirlty  check  each  month 

Anoliter  effort  progressive  Dt?mocratE  must 
make  in  the  months  ahead  Is  to  change  the 
political  process  under  which  we  operate 
Many  of  the  so-cal!ei  refor.ms  of  that  process 
In  retros->ect  have  harmed  the  Party 

The  prlmarv  process,  fo.-  example,  has 
helped  to  ero-e  our  poll' lea!  parties  Twelve 
years  aeo  there  were  15  primaries  In  1980 
there  were  37 

We'll  never  reti'tTi  to  the  era  of  smoke- 
Slled  rooms  and  Boss  Tweed  But  we  do  need 
to  return  to  those  who  make  up  the  political 
party  a  meanlneful  role  in  deciding  who  will 
carry  their  party's  banner  In  a  Presidential 
election. 

The  old  svstem  had  faults,  but  It  also  gave 
us  Roosevelt  Truman  Stevenson  Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Humphrey 

In  addition  to  acting  to  reduce  the  numtier 
of  primaries  I  believe  we  mus*  relcuble  ef- 
forts to  make  the  parties  strong,  ongoing 
Issue-oriented  institutions 

Today,  candidates  rather  than  parties  are 
the  chief  focus  of  our  political  system 
Rather  than  voting  for  a  coherent,  thorough- 
ly debated  program  voters  often  must  choose 
among  a  gaggle  of  individual  candidates — 
each  of  whom  campaigns  on  the  politics  of 
personality  rather  than  principles 

The  eroslcn  of  our  political  parties  ha« 
resulted  in  m.uch  of  their  influence  being  re- 
placed by  many  competing  centers  of  power— 
mfirmal  hierarchies  ba^ed  on  slnele  issues 
local  or  regional  forces,  religion  and  personal 
foiiowmgs 

Tills  has  led  to  the  ascendancy  of  tele- 
vision, which  has  reaped  incredible  political 
power  as  the  primary  unlfcer  in  our  political 
system. 

The  UAW  Is  committed  to  working  with 
the  other  forces  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  political  process  in  the  months  ahead 
While  that  goes  on  we  must  also  examine 
what  the  smashing  defea'  Democrats  suf- 
fered means  to  us 

The  defeat  has  led  to  an  outpouring  of 
analvsls  by  conservative  columnists  and  com- 
mentators to  the  effect  that  tlhe  country  has 
shlft?d  radically  to  the  right  and  has  reject- 
ed liberalism,  big  government  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

I've  always  ijeen  wary  of  the  •'sweeping 
mandate"  school  of  analysis  no  matter  who 
wins  the  election    And  Im  unwilling  ic  ac 
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•pp'.  the  notlor\  that  uhn'  >,fi;)ti>-m''!  N  <v  4 
■J..IS  »  radl.-al  shut  rl«;ht  ;,,  ii.-  Am.iicaii 
p.-,.[.iif 

;■;  ■•■>\  !  !  hHleve  voters.  Including  some  of 
:i.v  wii  '  \w  luf-mbers.  voted  their  pocket- 
r).i><s  :>  i.i:' :  -iiiilly.  as  Democrats,  we  were 
p.  .   '      i  r\m  at-ninst  Herbert  Hoover  . 

to  be  n  •  ^■•-,-  attack  when  unemployment  sky- 
rocketed and  Inflation  surged 

In  IQBO.  Ronald  Reagan  had  Issues  that 
are  normally  those  deployed  most  effectively 
by  the  Democratic  Party  to  carry  union 
members,  ethnic  voters,  urban  residents  and 
other  elements  of  the  old  New  Deal  coali- 
tion. 

I  said  on  numerous  occasions  during  this 
campaign  that  there  was  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  rising  unemployment  and 
growing  support   for  Gov.   Reagan. 

With  imemployment  running  at  7  6  per- 
cent, more  than  eight  million  Americana 
were  out  of  work  on  election  day. 

Voters  also  registered  strong  frustration 
over  Inn.itlon  which  ranged  from  12  to  18 
percent  durlni;  the  course  of  the  campalRn 
When  actions  were  taken  to  wring  Infla- 
tion out  of  the  economy  by  tightening  the 
money  supply  and  drastically  raising  Inter- 
est rates,  thav  confronted  recession  and 
Inflation  simultaneously 

What  this  points  to,  I  believe  Is  an  elec- 
tion In  which  voters  rejected  President 
Carter  because  tl.ey  believed  he  rould  not 
handle  America's  economic  problems. 

Certilnly.  there  were  other  Issues,  such 
as  the  hostages,  that  added  to  their  per- 
ception that,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  we'e 
weak   and  out   of  control. 

Voters  In  effect  said  on  election  day  that 
their  fear  of  the  known  under  President 
Carter  outweighed  their  fear  of  the  un- 
known under  Gov.  Reagan. 

In  such  a  context.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  this  la  hardly  a  mandate  for  a  hard 
turn   to   the  right 

The  country  club  talk  were  being  sub- 
jected to  today  tells  us  that  deep  In  Amer- 
ica's soul  compassion  has  vanished.  I  reject 
that  view. 

I  believe  the  American  people  do  want  to 
see  the  country  put  back  to  work  and  their 
paychecks  no  longer  eroded  by  Inflation. 

They  concluded  Ca-t-r  was  unable  to 
accomplish  those  goals  and  decided  Reagan 
could. 

I'm  not  sold  on  the  pollsters,  who  Increa.-- 
Ingly  have  become  the  priesthood  of  Ameri- 
can politics  Yet,  despite  the  defrocking 
they  experienced  In  the  afterma'h  of  thi* 
Reagan  landslide,  some  of  their  results  are 
Interesting. 

The  New  York  Tlnies-CBS  News  Poll  of 
12.782  voters  Indicated,  for  example,  that 
only  U  percent  of  those  voting  for  Reagan 
said  they  did  so  because  "he's  a  real  con- 
servative ' 

The  Tlmes-CBS  poll  reached  the  overall 
conclusion  fnat  those  p'cklng  Reagan  were 
motivated  more  by  dissatisfaction  with 
President  Car'er  than  by  any  .serious  Ideo- 
:oglcal  commitment  to  Reagan's  views. 

Carrying  this  a  step  further,  we  can  see 
that  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Carter  played  a 
malor  role  In  what  occurred  In   the  Senate. 

Clearly,    the   hit   sf|uads  of   the   new   right 

the  Moral  .Majority  and  the  conservative 
PAC's — had  employed  vicious  but  effective 
tactics  early  on  to  soften  up  the  liberals 
seeking  re-election. 

But  looking  at  the  outcome.  In  virtually 
everv  case,  the  llboral  Senators  appear 
otherwise  to  have  been  able  to  survive  the 
Reagan  tide 

Senator  Church  lost  by  mlv  one  perc^nt- 
u-  pun'  in  Idaho,  while  Reagan  won  there 
!jy  .iV  percent. 


Oaylord  Nelson  In  Wisconsin  lost  51  per- 
cent to  49  percent  while  Reagan  won  solidly 
there. 

Birch  Bayh  In  Indiana  lost  by  8  points. 
while  Carter  lost  by  18  there. 

Again,  I  believe  those  results  call  Into 
doubt  the  Instand  Judgments  being  made 
that  citizens  are  ready  to  abandon  social 
programs  and  activist  government. 

Their  clear  dlssatisfactlun  with  our  eco- 
nomic crisis  should  be  a  mandate  Instead 
for  governmental  action  that  will  lower  un- 
employment and  Inflation 

That's  a  task  that  won't  be  done  easily 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  turn  on  these  basic  eco- 
nomic Issues,  rather  than  whetlier  or  not  we 
have  a  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  or  what 
we  do  with  Taiwan. 

With  close  to  200,000  autoworkcrs  In  the 
Big  3  out  of  work  and  thousands  more  In 
supplier  companies,  the  UAW  urges  President 
Re.\gan  to  take  actions  that  will  result  in 
putting  our   members   back   to   work. 

We  sent  the  President-elect  a  telegram  the 
day  after  his  victory  pledging  a  good  faith 
effort  to  work  with  him. 

TTie  problems  he  will  face  are  enormous 
They  require  cooperative  aiid  constructive 
approaches  by  the  labor  movement  and  the 
business  community. 

For  Mr.  Reagan  to  move  the  country  for- 
ward. It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  reach 
out  beyond  the  political  right. 

Durmg  the  campaign,  he  Jid  this  to  some 
extent  and  the  moderation  of  previous  posi- 
tions broadened  his  appeal  to  voters.  During 
his  pre^^ldency.  he  must  he  president  of  all 
the  p'^ople  If  he  Is  to  succeed 

Lei's  turn  to  several  of  the  areas  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  must  address 
promptly. 

Most  pressing  from  our  point  of  view  Is  the 
crisis  In  the  auto  Industry — an  Industry  that 
has  a  profound  Impact  on  Ameilca's  overall 
economy.  Workers  continue  lo  experience 
massive  layoffs  and  the  automikers  con'>.liiue 
to  I'jse  literally  billions  of  dollars. 

Foreign  Imports  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  auto  crisis,  as  have  rising  energy 
prices  and  shortages  and  recessionary  policies 
such  as  rising  interest  rates. 

Last  weei;  the  International  Trade  Com- 
niiNSion  h^j'ided  us  a  major  setbac'i  when  .t 
ruled  that  Imports  were  not  *he  greatest  sin- 
gle cause  of  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry. 
I'm  hopeful  President  Carter  in  the  weeks 
remaining  will  make  good  his  pledge  to  seek 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  limit  Japanese  Im- 
por'?  temporarily  Should  that  not  occur, 
the  Issue  of  the  fxploitatlon  of  our  market 
bv  the  Jap.inese  autom.iVrrs  niu.-.i  become 
one  of  the  first  that  the  Reacan  Administra- 
tion tackles. 

We  In  the  UAW  have  long  been  advocates 
of  free  trade  This  Is  a  principle  which  we 
have  not  abandoned 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  to  all  of 
humanity  that  expanded  world  commerce 
ran  bring  But  we  always  thought  free  trade 
must  be  fair  trade. 

That  has  not  been  the  rase  wl!h  respect 
to  US  -Japanese  trade.  partlci;larly  in  autos 
and  trucks,  in  rcctiit  years. 

Ill  the  perUd  after  1950.  Japan's  auto  In- 
dustry was  "ta.-geted  "— as  a  matter  of  that 
nation's  public  policy — for  vigorous,  "hot- 
liouse"  style  growth. 

From  vehicle  prodvictlon  of  essentially 
zero.  :helr  industry  grew  remarkably  over 
the  next  30  years,  rcichlnK  a  production  level 
this  year  of  12  mill. on  cais  and  trucks. 

Throughout  the  period  of  early  growth, 
crcllt  and  other  resources  were  consciously 
allocated  to  the  fledgling  Industry 

The  Japanese  domestic  Industrj'  and  mar- 
ket were  strictly  protected;    that  meant  ve- 


lilcles  of  North  American  manufacture  were 
for  years  and  years  kept  out  Yet  the  in- 
dustry being  developed  was  never  Intended 
to  be  restricted  to  .serving  the  Japanese 
domestic  market. 

Had  they  been  as  shortsighted  as  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen--or  our  government—  the  Japanese 
never  would  have  persisted.  After  this 
lengthy  period  of  careful  nui  lurln^.  the  Jap- 
anese industry  emerged  as  a  formidable  com- 
petitor 

When  in  the  early  spring  of  1979,  gas  lines 
formed  and  gas  prices  began  to  skyrocket  In 
the  wake  of  revolution  In  Iran  and  OPEC 
Increases,  the  domestic  producers  were  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  abrupt  shift  In  the 
U.S.  car  and  truck  market. 

The  Japanese  were  poised  and  ready  to 
capitalize  on  this  sudden  advantage  Auto 
plants  in  Japan  worked  heavy  overtime  to 
build  cars  for  export  to  the  US  market  while 
countless  thousands  of  auto  workers  and 
workers  In  related  supplier  Industries  in  this 
country  were  forced  into  the  unemployment 
Hues. 

From  4  percent  in  1970.  the  Japanese  share 
of  the  total  U.S.  vehicle  market  skyrocketed 
to  almost  23  percent.  That  growth  In  mar- 
ket share  has  been  nothing  short  of  explosive 
since  the  spring  of  1979. 

This  has  not  been  an  orderly,  phased  in- 
crease achieved  without  major  dlsntptlon  or 
Injury  to  the  domestic  indiistry  and  Its 
workers — far  from  it. 

Skyrocketing  imports  occurred  at  precisely 
the  same  time  as  plummeting  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  case  for  Intury,  In  our  view, 
could  not  have  been  stronger 

It  was  priclsely  to  deal  with  cases  such  ss 
this  thiit  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  crcateu.  In  full  accordance  with 
GATT  and  other  provisions  of  In'ernatlor.al 
law. 

To  seek  temporary  Import  restraints,  as  we 
ha-e  done,  is  not  "protectionism"  in  the 
1930's  "beKger-thy-nelghbor "  unilateral 
style.  Tiie  distinction  could  not  be  clearer, 
\et,  it  appears  to  be  widely   mlsu:ider.-;ooQ. 

Our  goal  has  always  been  a  negotiated 
settlemetit  that  would  be  based  on  voluntary 
rcc-ralr.t  in  the  short  te.m  and  n'l  agreement 
for  those  wi.r  sell  high  volume  In  our  mar- 
ket to  produce  here  as  well 

We  chose  to  en  re  the  ITC  In  the  absencs 
of  such  a  settlement 

All  we  want  is  temporary  Import  restrain', 
to  give  the  Industry  stifflclent  breathing  rcom 
to  re'ool  to  meet  the  cot.ipetltive  challenge 

Wc  greatly  fear  that  the  alternative — 
wl'.lch  we  are  wltnessint;— Is  permanent  dam- 
age We  want  this  relief,  not  to  assls'-  the 
compp.i  les  but  to  preserve  the  Jobs  it  our 
members. 

Indeed,  we  have  long  felt  that  the  app-o- 
priate  solution,  given  that  the  Japanese  have 
a'.'ained  such  a  large  share  of  the  US  mar- 
ket, :s  direct  Investment  by  the  Japanese 
companies  In  productive  faollltleo  over  here 

It  Is  inconceivable  'hat  a  similar  tri'juiit. 
In  Japan  or  any  other  Industrialized  nation 
would  have  ruled  as  the  ITC  has  done. 

Indeed,  countries  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  rnoving  effeclvely  to 
limit  Japanese  Import  penetration  Into  their 
home  market,  to  protect  (domestic  employ- 
ment 

As  the  only  "»lde-o|jen"  vehicle  market  In 
the  world,  all  these  export-bound  Japanese 
cars  and  trucks  will  lncreaslni:ly  be  diverted 
to  us.  That  means  unemployment  Is  being 
exported  to  us. 

Other  countries  Impose  tough  local  con- 
tent requirements  on  their  aulc  Irdustrles. 
Mexico    Is    lust   on?   example    Because  of 
tough  local  content  laws,  both  CMrysler  and 
Ford  have  altered  plans  and  are  de'eloplng 
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vital  i:ew  four  cylinder  engine  capacity  la 
Mexico— while  thousands  of  U.S.  auto 
workers  are  unemployet}- 

Mexico  is  a  developing  country  that  wants 
badly  to  Indus* rlallze— but  what  about  aulo 
workers  in  our  i.ountry  iind  cntr  Jobs? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  "protectionist '  to 
feel  that  our  government  has  a  rcoponsl- 
blllty  to  defend  U£.  worke.-s  KgaUis'  ac- 
tions by  other  government*,  or  Injiu-lous 
trade  practices  of  other  naLlons'  Indvis- 
trles,  whlrli  deprive  us  of  our  Jobs. 

Despite  the  bitter  ITC  setback,  we  are 
mare  coi.vlnced  than  ever  that  the  course 
we  adopted  Is  necessary  and  correct.  We 
have  rot  abandoned  or  repud'ated  our 
principles:  bvt  auto  workers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected VD  sacrifice  their  livelihoods  on  the 
Utar  of  an  abstraction. 

Commitment  to  free  trade  never  em- 
bodies pvisl^e  acceptance  of  massive  dislo- 
cation. We  cannot  accept  that  workers 
should  become  tie  victims  of  Indiistry's 
thortslghtedi-ess  or  governmem's  lalluie 
stid  unwillingness  to  plan 

What  lies  ahead  Is  some  pretty  rough 
sleddi.ig  for  our  union  and  its  merribers. 
Even  If  the  domestic  Indust.-y  recoverE, 
c^uutless  /nou.Jinds  of  workers  may  not  re- 
gain their  jobs. 

The  very  stepp  which  the  Industry  will  be 
taking  lo  restore  lt«  profits  and  rncet  *he 
Japanese  challenge  carry  gra-  e  ri.'k  oi  ft  r- 
ther  perTi.anKut  Job  loss  in  the  years  aher.u. 

The  "wcrld  car"  is  widely  predicted  to 
lead  to  foreign  fourclng  on  a  massive  scale. 
Growing  International  rpecli.Mzatlon  and 
trade  In  auio  parts  can  also  bcost  tnnpi'V- 
ment  !n  some  segments  of  ihe  dome:tic 
supplier  Industry,  If  thit  trade  Is  truly  a 
two'vay   street. 

But  thit  n^ay  prcvlde  very  Uttle  ccmfor-, 
■lO  those  suppUtr  wor^vers  wtosc  job  -vlil  be 
lust. 

New  technology  is  slwtcd  for  Introduction 
Into  the  auto  '.ndu.stry  tit  a  rapid  .'a*e  Pro- 
ductivity grow:h  in  auto  hus  always  far 
oiitstrIpi)ed  the  rest  of  U  S.  inanulacLunnc 

But  historically  scales  have  risen  even 
Jaster.  '■'cunled  with  improve.r.tiis  in  paid 
V.mt  otf  which  our  union  has  beei;  able  'o 
win,  thl5  lias  ^viahloned  t;he  impact  or  rl'-lng 
prodactlvicy  on  emnlnyment  in  the  y?&'s 
past. 

Unle«s  positive  steps  are  takeii,  I  fear  that 
ll'e  future  .?t'ides  In  nroJuctl\.ty  vlil  entail 
Ejtssl.'e  job  10S.S  In  the  years  ahcid 

In  the  .•jhort  run.  there  Is  little  cause  for 
optimism  ard  that  we  will  see  a  quick  or 
s:r(.ng  recovery  from  the  c>'rrcat  deep  and 
long-lasling  slump. 

Even     OVi's     Chairman     Tom     Murphj 
always  the  optimist,  predicts  total  U.S.  ve- 
hicle sales  of  only  13  ;nllllori  cars  and  trucks 
In  the  current  model  year.  1981. 

Tjafs  a  paltry  8.6".  fain  compared  with 
.'';<i  under  1?  million  for  tnenilc  model  year 
136-).  Ir  retori  modal  year  1978,  15.3  tnilUon 
vehldes  were  told. 

Even  th's  disappointing  recovery  runs  a 
grave  rl.'k  ci  being  .iborted.  The  pr!m»  In- 
terest rate,  whl'h  bo'tomej  out  at  lO'i'",  In 
Ists  Tuly — hard  to  believe  that  was  a  bot- 
tom— has  already  Jumped  sharply  higher  In 
recent  months. 

Presently,  the  prime  Is  15',4'Cr  For  a  pro- 
spective new  car  bt'yer.  this  translates  Into 
taaace    charges    In    the    neighborhood    of 

lb'  ^  . 

Not  only  car  sales,  but  also  housing  and 
durable  manufactured  goods  threaten  to 
slide  right  back  Into  the  abyss. 

Mortgage  rate^  have  already  beijun  to 
climb  back  up.  while  "Pajnie  M-ve"  has  Just 
thrown  another  damper  on  the  honslrg 
market  with  its  newl/  imposed  mor-gage 
"Call"  rfqulremenis 


The  Fcdt-rai  Re";e.'-vr  .-ri-n;*  c "  •e-."'.;.ied  to 
continue  p'.irFuir.t.-  it^  ;  ,;.: -ini..i;f  policy, 
in  a  mlsf^uided  attempt  to  wrin^  Inflation 
out  of  tl'.e  economy  by  causing  e^en  more 
unemployment. 

Such  a  policy  helped  trigger  i,he  recession; 
it  new  threatens  to  abort  the  current  veal; 
recovery  as  the  Ptd  seems  determined  to 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  a  ■'double  dip.  " 

I  am  convinced  that  It  was  the  imposition 
of  this  and  other  kinds  of  "Republican" 
policle.=.  during  the  term  rf  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration that  cost  Jimmy  Carter  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  Industrial  workers' 
votes. 

Our  nation's  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems— which  the  new  congress  ard  ada.mis- 
tratlon  will  have  lo  face— a^e  formidable. 

Tie  real  income  of  a  typical  American  t-> 
cohiiiderably  lower  today  tiian  It  wrs  a  dec- 
ade atjo.  Raging  inflation  threale  .s  to  erode 
that  stat.dard  of  living  e.en  fiTiher;  while 
'-he  only  ic^atlon  rtmedy  politicians  eeim 
v.-illing  to  impose  Is  lo  create  massive  unem- 
plnyment.  a  cure  which  surely  is  lar  -vorse 
than  the  dltease. 

Higher  pr^duct.vlty  Is,  widely  vie»ed  as  the 
only  >vay  out  of  'his  dilemma,  but  instead  of 
mcretiSlng,  it  h:u  been  on  ihi  decline. 

The  quality  ci  life  in  many  of  ojr  central 
cltlej  is  also  oi.  the  decline,  as  r.iyh  wage 
mauufactu.iii^-  jc'js  disappear  and  youtL  un- 
eir.plcvnient--especlai.y  am^ag  la.norities— 
coiitinues  to  rise 

Vital  public  service.i.  already  pared  to  ilie 
bone,  lace  lurliier  tutl)ack  as  ihe  tax  baae 
jontmues  to  erode. 

Qui  basic  'lid  lilries  are  In  c»^  .-ic  Ovir  i.ian- 
if alluring  competence  reiair. t  to  other  ii- 
aona  detei .urates  oniii^ated 

We  save  les3.  invest  leso  and  devote  a 
."iialer  share  oi  oi  r  iiiilMus  resoarceo  to 
civilian  research  and  devriopncrt  iha.'i  rni  -r 
olhev  ii'-di-strla.izeo  lav.ons.  Mid  -ac  na\e  fal- 
len down  in  these  re!;peci3  fven  relative  tc 
our  o'.vn  past  perforinauce 

In  regard  to  ti.ergy,  we  la.-k  a  coherent 
actional  policy  and  appear  to  Lave  v.o  clear 
i.ea-e  of  where  to  go.  Ii  "spii.e  of  the  fact  t.^ai. 
ex'-ept  fc-  Can.ida.  wc  are  more  nearly  self- 
sufj.clsnt  hi  energy  resources  ..;ai»  any  other 
i;idustrlaii<:ed  capitalist  country,  we  are  ;he 
inost  vulne  ab'c  to  externai  energy  price 
'shocks  "  and  are  -he  c.ly  nation  to  suffer 
actual  shortages  at  the  pun-.ps 

T'le  real  test^  j'"r  the  K°.ig-i;i  Adr.iinistra- 
ti  m  iav  in  grappii.ip  succes-.fu;:y  with  these 
crntial   isiues. 

To  the  exten  the  new  PresMeit  purs.ie.' 
solutiors  that  btnefit  the  lew  ol  wealth  and 
po.ver.  he  will  fail. 

To  '-he  cKtei'.t  lie  broacens  hi--  sc'pe  beyond 
•.l.e  old.  shjpv.orn  con.«ei vative  cliches,  he 
ha;  hcpe  of  succeeding. 

Tor  ^rade  u.^lcr.isi=  and  progre=«!vr:i-  per.- 
cri.Iy  the  next  four  \ears  vil!  be  a  time  of 
trl.M. 

At  the  same  ti.nc  •*€  advtcate  the  rc.ital- 
Izat.on  of  ovr  ccon.my.  we  mi'st  els'-  frii 
Inwsird  and  beei'.i  the  revitalizatici  of  ths 
Democratic  Party  aad  our  movemf-nt. 

'  staad  bef.'re  you  t.onmht  kncwlng  it  can 
ne  do.ne.  Unfortunattlv ,  :  don't  know  If  it 
ifi/I  be  doi.e. 

Speech  by  ."tENAroR  RonvKT  C.  Btrd 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  plea-sed  to  r.e 
able  to  loin  you  this  evening.  Slr.ce  its  in- 
cenion  in  1974.  the  l-!«:tltute  for  Socioeco- 
nomic Stucles  h?s  provided  p  constructive 
forum  for  the  exch.-.nge  of  :d!as  on  the  press- 
In-j;  issues  o'  ovr  day  RonaltJ  Ueanrin's  victory 
and  the  shift  Ir.  tho  Senare  to  Republican 
control  arc  topics  which  invite  considerable 
discussion.  I  appreciate  the  cpportuntty  tc 
share  my  thoughts  with  you  on  the  fignlfl- 
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cance  of  the  '^cent  election,  particularly  as 
it  affects  national  economic  policy. 

1  do  not  believe  the  is*80  election  wa.<;  an 
Ideological  matidais  to  move  this  country 
away  from  the  basic  prlr.ciples  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Purt...  To  'he  contrary,  candidate 
P^eaga.i  frequently  cued  tr.e  visions  c'  fYanit- 
lin  Roose.elt  aiid  .'ohn  Kennedy,  rie  prom- 
ised to  Implement  policies  v,  hlch  would  fos- 
■er  lUl'  empioyment.  economic  growt  tr.d 
social  Justice. 

He  was  elected,  and  iwelv;  Democratic 
seals  were  losi  In  tat  Seiiiiie.  tn  a  refeiec- 
duin  on  irusiTatioci.  Deaiocrats  los'i,  t»:cau,se 
t.ity  belonged  to  a  party  wh.ch  -vas  over- 
v/hclm.ng'y  cut-spent  ai.d  out-organized. 
They  belonged  to  a  p-iy  which  ap.jea.-ea 
Iractlcnallzed  and  bereft  of  solutions.  They 
ran  for  re-eleciion  during  a  time  when  there 
were  !io  easy  answers  nor  quick  solutions 
to  tho  Icnij-te'-nc.  problems  ot  er^ergy  aua  114- 
flaiion  and  the  loss  o'  wea.tu  to  OPEC.  They 
ran  against  a  Repablicari  party  vtitcA 
marched  ice!  -s'.ep  on  the  issue-s — from  tteir 
Prasidcatial  candidate  co  their  local  official-. 
Tliey  ran  a^;al."st  ^ouhie-digit  ir.fl.»tlor.  7 1) 
.jprcent  imemi-ioymen,.  a  14  percent  prime 
rate,  and  s^^ncnt  real  Inccnie. 

Tho  P^pvrJMccns  ofTered  the  American 
people  p'-omises  oI  r^asil-.-e  *.a>.  cuts  and  con- 
trolled t.tiPatlcn. 

It  1_  !ii'  to  ca>  i,ar.t,  10  some  extert,  be- 
ing u  control  of  the  g'/»-t  -nmsr.t  restr^ctec 
op:lf-ns  u--'sll::b;e  to  Democrii.s  We  eoa'.d  JiCt 
respotslbi-'  •ror-J.'iC  a  3"  percent  rut  In.  in- 
ll"ldJHl  taxes,  tmsslve  ;ncrea.=es  In  defense 
cpeiidlni?.  and  a  jam'iCed  budget,  becatise 
Ejcb   promises  cannot,  b^    fulfilled  almulta- 

H'-UBly. 

While  liicaujbeuty  get.9ial.y  \i  an  advaii- 
tage  In  an  election.  I  believe  that  i~  l8Sj  It 
wis  better  to  have  been  a  challenger,  pre:- 
e;ably  utt;.tiut  r..-'y  lefli-lati\e  record. 

yresi'ier.t-clect  P  agvin  atiJ  the  P-epubUcaii 
major. ty  In  the  Seca'e  Alll  Tare  rrany  c^.al- 
ler/'js.  In  the  energy  f:c:d  thoy  m-jst  -om- 
tiuue  tu  bitld  or.  tht  achievemer.te  of  che 
95th  and  SCth  Coneresse;?  in  moving  our 
nation  tov.ard  ei.er^y  independence.  C  ur  syn- 
tvfla  p-ot;rani  must  be  i.Tplemeiitrc'  our 
'.■c:iserva:!on  x:\i.  renew ab>  resoi.rce  }.ro- 
--.-ims  must  prcigre.'-s.  '.'.'.  m  is".  Improve  c'r 
t .nnspo "'atlon  Infrast-utture  to  ."acUl^ate  a 
5..ca!fic8nT   increase  In  cur   'oal  exports. 

"s-hoc.:s  cau-*c;  by  ihe  1074  and  '979  OPEC 
piloe  l"'creaE>:-s  ara  still  evident  In  our  tcvr- 
rny.  In  1979  energy  prices  ac.dc^  reaiiy  fof  1 
porcent.v^e  pi  Inis  to  che  cyi.  Wa^c  settle- 
ments, •-■intracis.  and  govcnimeat  prograjns 
iir.-ced  ^>  the  CPI  locked  t.icse  '..icrecifies  Into 
;h?  cost  structr./?  o'  the  e-oncm-.y. 

Cinergy  ^nJepeiideucc  ard  ?.«:u  l^y  Is  ciosely 
Dr.'MCd  to  the  projection  of  a  ?-»dible  forcgn 
policy  Our  fi:.eign  ps'li'v  must  be  iased  on 
the  dual  goals  of  stren^herlng  oiir  defense 
cap-ibiinles.  while  at  the  same  ,lme  continu- 
ing the  SALT  process  vri'h  the  Soviet*. 

We  must  negcrtluTe  frcin  o  position  of 
ct'-eiig'h  a'.d  co.mdeiice — b  ir  ive  aiusr  ,on- 
Linue  to  negotiate 

No  chaleiipe  looms  larger  *-haa  that  ?f  ar- 
resting til '  c'lsllluslocmcrt  oi  the  Amercaa 
puollc  with  Ofii  politic-,!  system  Klirhtly  less 
than  5J  percent  z>:  the  eligible  electorate 
voied  In  thli  electlo:;.  x^nKnuiug  b.  frlghte.-i- 
li'ig  dJ'Anwa.Ti  trend  f .  xn  a  hl^h  of  64  p«.r- 
.:c-it  Ir  IP60.  Be.73u=e  of  the  S'ope  cf  th^ir 
promises  the  challenge  lO  tlie  Bepubli.-ans 
"o  restore  faith  in  our  political  process  looms 
that  mu'-.h  larger 

In  no  prea  have  tho  hopes  of  thi  American 
people  'oeer  raised  to  1  higher  level  than  m 
•he  area  ^'f  li.e  ecoromy.  Most  Americans 
■\-ill  be  watch;!; J  'he  economy  for  Indications 
of  th°  new  aaMl'.istration'E  aoillty  tc  gcv- 
crn.  Therefore,  their  sucese  in  fulElllng  t.'ielr 
ambitious  promts**  l":  this  area  ;s  particii- 
!ar;y  crt'c^al. 


-i^iDl — Pan   2', 
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Senate  DemocraU  will  C(X>p«ra.t*  with  the 
new  I'resldent  and  his  admlnlstrntlon  In  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  general  oconomlc 
goals  he  outlined  In  his;  campaJgn  However, 
some  of  his  specific  recommeiidotlons  may 
require  rethinking  In  the  poet-election  calm 

On  September  0.  In  his  major  campttl';n 
address  on  economic  policy.  Oovernor  Ren- 
gan  presented  the  following  outline  of  his 
economic  agenda 

He  proni!-;ed  lo  reduce  government  rpend- 
InK  by  7  percent  to  10  percent  by  1984  or 
1985. 

He  promised  to  enact  a  30  pe-oent  cut  In 
Individual  taxes  over  three  years,  dramatic- 
ally revamp  the  depreciation  schedule,  and 
index  personal  lax  rate.s  once  the  30  per- 
cent individual  rates  are  in  pl8"e 

He  promised  to  support  a  !>iable  and  pre- 
dictable monetary  policy. 

In  the  same  speech.  Candidate  Reagan 
promised  that  "a  raihmal  economic  policy 
will  be  e>it.-thllshed  siid  we  will  begin  to 
Implement  It,  within  90  days  '" 

before  March  20.  therefore,  we  can  er- 
pec*  to  see  the  specifics  of  President-elect 
P*agan's  economic  program 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  nndltlon  of 
the  economy  which  the  livominr  President 
will  inherit.  Preliminary  eitlmates  Indicate 
that  the  Gross  National  Pr.idurt  frcw  at  t 
one  percent  annual  ru'e  In  'he  Lhird  quarter 
of  tills  year,  compared  with  a  decrease  of 
9.6  per-ent  in  the  .-.e'-cnd  quarter 

With  the  lifting  of  credit  controls,  con- 
sume- spending  paced  the  upswnik'  in  the 
third  quarter,  much  ns  it  has  contributed  to 
the  depth  of  the  downswing  In  the  second 
quarter 

Unemployment  seems  to  be  stuck  around 
7  5  percent.  Inching  up  lo  7.6  percen?  In 
October 

The  Index  of  leading  eronotric  Indicators 
rose  2  4  percent  in  September  f'jr  the  'ourth 
consecutive  monthly  increase  Indu.<:trla2 
production  Increased  1.0  percent,  but  the 
Index  of  Industrial  produc.ion  is  etlll  4.4 
percent  bclov.  what  It  was  this  time  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  recent  slgnlflcBnt  iise  In 
Interest  rates  casts  a  shadow  over  the  dur- 
ability of  the  recovery. 

Retail  sales  fell  0  1  percent  In  October  for 
the  first  time  In  many  months  New  home 
sales  fell  for  the  second  stralfrht  month  In 
October  Domestic  auto  sales  In  early  Novem- 
ber were  running  at  the  sluggish  level  of 
alx>ut  6  5  million  units  per  year 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  sharp 
downturn  tn  the  second  quarter  wns  attrib- 
utable to  the  housing  and  automobile  sec- 
tors. 

High  Interest  rates  could  again  cau«e  these 
interest-sen-sltlvo  sectors  'o  substantia!. y 
weaken  the  economy. 

Perhaps  mos*.  significantly,  there  Is  no 
clear  Indication — despite  the  e(Tor;  by  tht 
Federal  Reserve  over  the  last  year  to  harness 
the  growtli  in  the  money  supply — that  the 
imderlylng  rate  of  Inflation  has  moderated 
Over  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  this 
year  'he  ON'P  deflator  rose  at  t  9  7  per.-ent 
annual  rate  Producer  prices  Increased  at  a 
10  R  percent  rate  In  October 

Hlkth  interest  rates,  decontrolled  energy 
prices,  and  poor  crop  yields  continue  to  be 
fed  in'o  the  cost  structure  of  the  economy 
And  a  ne-v  ro-ind  of  wage  settlements  sched- 
uled next  year  will  approach  double-dlgtt 
levels 

As  we  measmi'  President-elect  Reagan's 
economic  plan  acalnst  the  current  economic 
backdrop  we  mu,st  question  ho.v  he  hopes  to 
control  Inflation  and  meet  nls  promise  to 
restore  economic  growth  at  the  same  time. 

One  might  argue  that  President-elect  Rea- 
gan haa  a  long  term  plan  to  dampen  Inflation 


by  stimulating  investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  thus  increase  the  growth  In 
productivity  EviTVone  agrees  that  we  do 
need  modernized  productive  capacity,  but 
we  must  recognize  ihat  the  antt-lnflatlonary 
payback  from  this  e"ort  Is  years  away 

In  the  short  run,  he  hopes  to  stlrrulafe 
the  economy  with  massive,  historically  un- 
precedented tax  cuts  which  are  unlllkely  to 
b«»  offset  even  by  his  optimistic  projected 
spending  cuts.  I  believe  ihat  he  cannot 
achieve  a  7  percent  lo  10  percent  cut  In  the 
Federal  Budget,  while  at  the  same  time  sig- 
nificantly Increasing  defense  spending,  with- 
out cut'lrvg  deeply  Into  many  programs 
which  he  has  promised  to  hold  harmless. 

President-elect  Reagan  has  promised  lo 
make  his  budget  cuts  without  "altefing  or 
taking  back  neces.sary  entitlements  already 
granted   to   the  American  people  " 

Let  us  examlr,"  the  federal  budget:  In 
rough  terms,  defense  represents  24  '  of  the 
budget.  The  Presllent  elect  pla:.s  to  In- 
cre.i8o  this  amouiit  by  more  than  the  five 
percen'.  real  annual  Increase  promised  oy 
President  Carter  Interest  on  'he  debt  Is  O-" 
of  the  bvidpet  Soolal  Security,  railroad,  and 
f<HleraI  employee  retlreraen*  arid  In  urance 
equal  32-",  of  the  budget  These  three  Items 
alone  amount  to  fiA''.  of  t/ie  federal  budget — 
.-xnd  that  does  not  Include  veterans  benefits, 
uneniploynient  Insurance,  medicaid  and 
medicare-  all  of  which  are  presumably  "nec- 
easary  entitlements  already  granied  to  the 
American  pev*ple  " 

The  answer,  quite  simply.  Is  that  defense 
spending  cannot  be  Increased  and  eniitit- 
inen'.s  held  harmlesi.  uad  a  T  to  10  ' 
budget  cut  can  t>c  achieved  <  nle=*  pro- 
granis  such  as  revenue  .sharing  alternathe 
fuel«.  water  projects,  and  astlstance  to  rails, 
ports,  and  read  construction  are  slashed 
dramatically. 

It  appe.ars  from  reports  In  the  p.-ess  that 
the  President  elect  has  been  presented  with 
a  list  of  budget  cuts  which  will  cut  entitle- 
ment programs  The  President-elect  has 
commented  that  his  savings  can  be  achieved 
by  elimlnatini?  extravagances  Senate  Demo- 
crats stand  ready  with  our  scalpels  to  cut 
extravagances  as  well 

But  one  man's  extravagance  Is  another's 
vital  program.  And  any  deep  cuts  Into  en- 
titlement pr{)grams  could  'eopardlze  the 
newly  elected  President's  credibility. 

Olven  the  dlfflrulty  of  achlevlnp  spending 
cuts  large  enough  to  offset  the  enormcu?.  tax 
cuts  he  hE3  promised.  I  fear  that  If  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  p»rsl.st8  In  cutting  taxes 
on  the  scale  he  has  promised,  he  could  pre- 
side over  enormous  budget  deficits 

Inflation,  already  raging  at  lOT  .  will  go 
htijrer  should  this  occur  The  Federal  Re- 
serve win  have  the  only  antl-lnflatlon  game 
!n  tow-n  And  It  Is  my  view  that  'he  fight 
igalnst  Inflation  .should  not — and  cannot — 
be  left  UD  to  the  Federal  Reserve  While  ad- 
herence to  the  monetarist  theory  that  In- 
fiallon  Is  strlctlv  a  function  of  money  supply 
growth  micht  be  a  comfortl.ig  Intellectual 
exercise,  the  Ped's  performance  In  pursuit 
of  a  pollc  of  control  of  monetary  aggregates 
has  not  dampened  Inflation — and,  to  the 
contrary,  has  produced  the  wildest  pi-atlons 
In  Interest  rates  and  the  money  supply  we 
have  ever  experienced 

It  Is  my  view  that  inflation  will  not  be  con- 
trolled until  we  hreak  the  spiral  of  wages  and 
prices  which  leads  people  to  expect  that 
prices  win  go  ever  unward. 

And  I  reject  the  notion  that  this  cotmtry  Is 
so  bankrupt  of  economic  thought  and  na- 
tional win  that  the  only  way  to  break  this 
expectation  la  by  putting  our  people  through 
the  wringer  of  prolonged  recession.  10  per- 
cent unemployment,  and  20  percent  interest 
rates. 


Yet  I  fear  that  this  will  be  offered  as  our 
only  alternative  In  the  uot-too-dlsiant  fu- 
ture unless  President-elect  Reagan  does  two 
things: 

First,  I  hope  he  will  reject  the  fiscal  radi- 
calism of  the  Roth  'Kemp  tax  cut. 

.SL'Coiid,  1  ho^e  lie  will  formulate  aii  effec- 
tive and  fair  Incomes  policy 

Early  In  his  term.  Pre.sidcnt  Reagan  will 
enjoy  a  high  level  of  public  support.  To  be 
e;;e  •the.  an  Incomes  policy  requires  a  .strong 
leadership  from  the  Oval  Office — leadership 
which  can  mobilize  public  support. 

I  would  hope  that  early  In  his  term  of 
office  President  Reagan  will  bring  together 
the  best  minds  In  the  nation  from  business, 
labor,  and  the  public  to  fashion  a  wage' 
price  strategy.  I  believe  thai  the  CoiiKress 
would  support  thlb  effort.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  v/ould  welcome  It. 

I  readily  admit  that  previous  attempts  at 
establishing  Incomes  jxillcles  have  yielded 
only  short-  or  medium-term  benefits.  An  In- 
cimes  t;oiicy  can  only  help  to  buy  sctue  vime 
until  produ^-tlvity  Increases  irom  fu!ler  em- 
ployment, and  Inveslaicnt  In  new  plant  and 
et,ul;mient.  tan  start  paying  off  It  can  work 
only  In  the  context  of  rea&onable  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy. 

One  year  from  now.  faced  with  a  large  defi- 
cit in  FY  1982.  It  could  be  too  late  for  Presl- 
ueiit  Keagan  to  go  lo  the  American  people 
v'lth  a  plan  for  controlling  wages  and  prices. 

I  hope  that  as  part  of  his  Initial  economic 
plan  he  will  nioblll/e  the  American  peop.e 
In  a  collective  effort  to  fight  Inflation 

I  hope  he  will  moderate  his  fiscal  policy, 
partlcuiarl/  In  the  tax  cutting  area 

I  hope  he  win  work  with  the  Congress  to 
promote  changes  in  the  lax  code  to  stimulate 
Uivestmenl  and  discourage  speculation 

Dsrnocrals  In  the  Sen.ite  stand  ready  to 
contribute  In  every  way  possible  to  the  resJ- 
Izatlon  of  the.se  l.     .fi. 


SALT  U 

Mr  HOLUNGS  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  the  S?nate  with  respect  to 
SALT  IL 

Nowhere  in  the  record,  apparently, 
has  there  been  detailed  the  particular 
facets  of  ihis  contract  or  agreement. 

I  have  practiced  law  for  o\er  30  years. 
I  have  had  good  experience  in  looking 
at  contract.s  and  finding  out  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  the  trouble 
spots,  and  the  things  to  caution  your 
client  about. 

In  looking  at  this  contract  with  my 
client  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
had  to  look  in  vain  to  find  the  par- 
ticular advantages  1  know  of  one  advan- 
tnste  that  th-y  all  talk  about  That  Is 
that  SALT  II  gets  you  to  SALT  HI 

This  lakes  us  back  to  the  silly  .'.•cenarlo. 
Mr  President,  back  in  1972.  when  we 
passed  SALT  I.  If  you  can  imagine  the 
.♦-purious  nature  of  that  particular  agree- 
ment, it  could  only  be  highlighted  In 
its  deficiency  by  the  Jackson  amendment 
I  say  that  with  all  regard  for  the  In- 
tegrity and  abilities  of  Senator  Jacic50N 
I  have  followed  Senator  Jackson  and  no 
one  is  more  for;  bright  with  respect  to 
our  national  defense  than  the  dlstln- 
puifhed  S-^nator  from  Washington.  So  I 
am  not  being  critical  there.  But  In 
desperation,  to  try  to  point  out  that  at 
least  we  were  not  totallv  asleep  during 
our  consideration  of  SALT  I.  we  put  in 
an  amendment  where  we  said,  "The  next 
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time  the  next  SALT  agreement  shall  be 
equal."  saying  this  time  SALT  I  was  un- 
equal. disadvanUgeous.  and  not  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Well,  we  tried.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
will  recall,  if  you  ever  make  an  un- 
equal agreement  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  puts  an  undue  burden  to 
equalize  in  the  second  instance.  It  places 
an  undue  burden  on  those  who  prevailed 
in  the  first  negotiations,  namely  our 
Soviet  fnend.s  They  have  to  get  as  much 
as  th?  last  negotiators  got.  We.  in  turn, 
with  th-  Jack.son  amendment  type  of  ap- 
proach have  to  struggle  even  harder  to 
get  .something  that  is  supportable,  equal, 
and  defensible,  have  lo  work  double  time 
lo  get  certain  advantages  to  equalize  the 
disadvantages  of  the  first  agreements. 

Well  I  looked  for  the  elements  of  the 
Jack.son  amendment  in  SALT  II.  I  looked 
for  the  advantages  In.stead  of  advan- 
tages, and  these  are  the  things  that  are 
particularly  nettlesome,  I  found  nothing 
but  disadvantages. 

Categorically,  let  us  lonk  at  the  record 
of  SALT  II  SALT  II  does  not  control 
mi.ssiles.  it  does  not  control  warheads, 
and  it  does  not  control  launchers. 

T)iat  is  a  remarkable  statement  to 
make,  when  you  have  a  set  agreement 
and  you  are  supposed  to  limit  strategic 
arms  If  they  do  not  limit  the  miss'les 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  contended,  that 
the  mi.ssiles  were  ever  limited,  tlie  SALT- 
.sellers  immediately  jump  and  they  say, 
"Well,  at  least  warheads"  They  make  all 
kinds  ot  arguments  and  presentations  to 
the  effect  that  the  warheads  were  limited 
and  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  realize  that 
the  Soviets,  on  their  SS-18's.  could  put 
on  20  or  30  warh-  aa  positions  or  maneu- 
vers and  we  limited  them  to  10.  But  arti- 
cle 4,  section  10  of  the  second  agreed 
statement,  if  we  look  at  that  particular 
statement,  details  the  acceptability  of 
the  use  of  decoys.  The  tactical  name  they 
have  IS  antimissile  defense  penetration 
aides.  It  says  just  that,  that  you  can  use 
decoys  So  it  put  us  to  the  task  of  sayine. 
"Walt  a  minute,  there  go  20  instead  of 
10  warheads  " 

The  Soviet  response  "No.  that  is 
wTong  What  we  have  is  only  10  war- 
heads, the  other  10  are  merely  decoys." 
That's  their  assertion  We  have  no  way 
to  question  it. 

How  do  you  control  the  possibility  for 
cheating^  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  if 
events  in  recent  months  are  any  examnle. 
Dramatic  information  has  become  pub- 
lic exposing  gross  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Biological  Warfare  Convention.  Because 
of  an  accident  at  Sverdlovsk  in  which 
more  than  1.000  people  died  of  Anthrax 
disease,  it  is  now  beyond  question  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  manufacturing  and 
testing  germ  war  agents  'n  that  faciMv. 
in  blatant  violation  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
significant  that  we  were  unable  to  verify 
the.se  violations  until  there  was  a  mas- 
sive explosion  and  accident  in  the  facil- 
ity it.self  Tran-slating  this  to  the  ques- 
tion of  warheads,  must  we  wait  for  10 
warheads  from  a  missile  to  explode  and 


then  hold  the  Soviets  in  violation  of 
SALT  II  for  everyone  over  10  that  then 
explodes. 

There  are  not  any  limitations  to  the 
warheads  on  SALT  n. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
got  to  the  matter  of  this  MX  deploy- 
ment system  and  digging  up  holes  all 
over  everj-where,  we  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  fact  that  SALT  n  did  not  limit 
launchers.  Everyone  had  always  thought 
that  the  silos  themselves  were  the 
launchers.  But,  with  MX  we  were  con- 
tending that  we  could  dig  all  the  silos 
we  want,  because  they  were  not  limited, 
and  we  could  run  around  and  either  put 
them  vertically,  in  what  they  call  a  map 
or  multiple-aim  point  system,  or  hori- 
zontally in  a  racetrack  system  and  dig 
up  the  Wild  West  to  do  it.  But  Sonet 
Secretary  of  Defense  Ustinov  said.  no. 
you  could  not  do  that.  It  was  his  under- 
standing that  silos  were  the  launchers. 

Then  we  all  looked  and  we  keep  on 
looking,  and  I  would  challenge  those 
who  have  drawn  this  particular  treaty 
to  show  me  wherein  launchers  are  de- 
fined. They  intentionally  avoided  de- 
scribing Silos.  R^ad  the  notepapers  that 
you  have.  Gen.  Ed  Rowny  stated  that  the 
other  negotiators  who  were  there  inten- 
tionally evaded,  avoided  a  specific  desig- 
nation description  of  launchers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  take 
the  launcher,  the  Minuteman  m.  that 
we  have  at  Vandenberg  Air  Base  on  the 
tarmac — and  I  could  show  a  picture  that 
is  now  unclassified.  We  had  a  yellow- 
benchmark  on  which  to  locate  and  co- 
ordinate our  canister  launcher  and  we 
put  that  on  the  tarmac.  In  the  canister. 
we  attached  a  couple  of  wires  and  fired 
it  off  and.  downrange  3.000  miles,  the 
missile  hit  the  target  right  on  the  head. 

Of  course,  now  that  the  Soviet  has  de- 
veloped the  cold  launch  technique,  the 
question  of  launchers  is  moot.  The  wait- 
ing period  before  the  launcher  may  be 
reused  is  greatly  reduced. 

So  where  then  are  the  limitations?  If 
you  do  not  limit  launchers  and  you  do 
not  limit  silos  or  canisters.  If  you  can 
use  these  mobile  canisters  and  not  the 
silos,  you  do  not  limit  launchers,  you  do 
not  limit  warheads  and  you  do  not  limit 
missiles. 

They  say,  look  at  the  other  pro\'isions. 
Then  this  would  end  the  agreement  with 
me  with  this  basic  or  fundamental  mis- 
understanding. But,  let  us  look  at  the 
particular  missiles  provisions  and  go  to 
the  difference  in  weaponry  systems. 

They  say  that  the  United  States  of 
America  went  to  the  lighter,  more  accu- 
rate missiles,  and  the  Soviet  went  to  the 
heavy  and  we  should  not  worry  about 
this  basic  difference.  And  we  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  that  until  it  became  nec- 
essary to  defend  the  missile  field  located 
in  hardened  concrete  Herein  the  accu- 
racy in  throw  weight  becomes  a  very 
significant  factor.  We  learn  then  that 
the  throw  weight  advantage  of  their  308, 
SS-18  mi.ssiles  is  copper-fa.'^ened  into 
SALT  II  for  the  Soviet  and  denied  to  'js. 
If  we  are  to  equalize  that  particular  facet 


of  SALT  n,  we  are  entitled  to  at  least 
150  extra  MX  missiles. 

That  is  an  easy  way  to  cancel  out  the 
308  numerical  advantage  If  we  are  going 
to  limit  them,  let  us  cut  those  out  and 
then  cut  out  an  equal  amount  of  throw 
weight  on  the  US  side  But  if  we  are 
going  to  grant  it  on  the  Soviet  side,  then 
certainly  to  be  able  lo  have  equal  throw- 
weight,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  150 
additional  MX  missiles 

We  are  not  given  that.  Therefore,  that 
IS  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  an  advan- 
tage given  the  Soviets,  that  was  given  in 
SALT  I. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  would 
love  SALT  II.  The  Soviets  would  love  to 
get  any  one  of  these  particular  ad\"an- 
lages  contained  in  SALT  II. 

The  Soviets  are  prant^d  a  mobile  sys- 
tem under  S.ALT  n    We  are  denied  It. 

They  are  granted  five  new  advanced 
missile  systems  under  the  SALT  II 
agreement,  we  are  restricted  to  one  Re- 
stricted to  one,  if  you  please,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr  President  you  can  move  from  the 
issues  of  development,  and  the  mobility, 
and  the  heavy  throw  weight,  and  the 
nature  of  the  missiles  themselves  and 
the  other  facets,  to  other  strategic  arms, 
namely,  the  long-range  intercontinental 
heavy  bombers  Now  I  think  the  news 
reported  several  were  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  week  before  last.  Mr  President 
Under  the  SALT  II  agreement  we  are 
asked  not  to  worry-  about  the  capability 
of  the  Backfire  bomber  and  not  to  be 
frightened  like  a  bunch  of  children 

The  Soviet  Backfi.re  bomber  has  defi- 
nite strategic  capabilities.  Aviation 
Week  and  other  journals  of  note  have 
revealed  pictures  and  other  intelligence 
showing  beyond  argument  that  the 
Backfire  bomber  has  the  ability  and  the 
standby  mission  to  attack  the  conti- 
nental United  States  in  the  event  of 
war. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  count 
our  long-range  B-52's.  even  to  the 
meticulous  point  of  counting  one  fixed 
in  concrete,  out  at  Wright -Patterson 
Base  as  you  go  in  the  gates,  that  we 
could  not  use  But  we  count  that  But 
they  did  not  count  their  Backfire 
bombers 

That  is  another  disadvantage.  We 
were  required  to  count  our  cruise  mis- 
siles— not  only  count  them,  but  limit 
them  m  their  range  If  we  are  going  to 
limit  our  intermediate  cruise  missiles, 
consequently,  we  ought  at  least  to  limit 
their  intermediate  ballistic  missiles, 
n-imely.  their  SS-20's. 

We  know  on  the  one  hand,  an  SS-20 
with  an  additional  thruster — they  have 
two  and  can  add  a  third  thruster — be- 
comes an  ICBM  That  can  be  done  In 
4':  hours  The  SS-20  then  becomes  an 
SS-16 

Be  that  as  it  may.  let  us  say  It  Is  an 
intermediate  b£.llistic  missile  Our  cruise 
missiles  are  intermediate  We  limit  In- 
termediate cruise  but  do  not  limit  inter- 
mediate ballistic  missiles  Another  disad- 
vantage. 
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Mr  President.  I  see  that  my  dlstin- 
RUisheti  Irifiui  from  Connecticut  has 
momentarily  rcturncil  from  his  commit- 
tee hearing  and  markup  session  I  know 
we  will  soon  need  to  return  to  the  pend- 
ing matter  so  let  me  try  to  wind  dow^^ 
on  a  very,  very  important  thiiiK  that 
really  ouRht  to  be  discussed  in  full,  but 
never  will  be. 

When  we  look  at  the  differentiation, 
much  h;vs  been  said  relative  to  first, 
never  havint;  debated  SALT  II  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  came  to  South 
Carolina.  When  asked  about  SALT  II 
and  the  votes  of  the  Senate  and  what 
have  you,  he  said,  actually,  it  had  never 
been  considered  by  the  U  S  Senate  Wc 
know  how  we  consider  and  how  we  de- 
bate I  have  a  clear  memory  of  back  in 
1978,  before  it  was  even  ratified  or  signed 
in  Vienna  in  June  of  1979,  at  the  NATO 
conference  in  Lisbon.  Portugal,  at  the 
end  of  1978.  the  betiinnniR  of  December, 
there  was  a  full  court  press  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  NATO  itself  endorse 
SALT  II  before  it  was  slsned.  We  were 
already  Retting  elements  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  State -Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill  is  a  guide  for  our  under- 
standing of  when  and  how  the  selling 
of  SAliT  was  undertaken.  This  appro- 
priations bill  lists  amounts  exr)ended 
for  spealcers  that  were  being  sent  around 
in  the  fall  of  1978  before  SALT  II  was 
signed,  to  persuade  approval  of  the  treaty 
and  soften  up  the  troopK.  so  to  speak. 
So  SALT  II  was  in  full  debate  amongst 
Senators,  on  college  campiises.  among 
the  busine.ss  leadership  of  this  country 
and  the  defense  concerns,  all  in  1978  We 
got  into  a  full  debate  about  it  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1979  and.  by  1980.  at 
the  time  of  sicnature,  we  were  ready 
and  waitinR  for  the  hearin,<s.  to  brmg 
our  witnesses 

In  the  Committee  on  Foreu^n  Rela- 
tions, there  was  a  vote  of  9  to  6  Some 
of  those  who  voted  for  SALT  II  are  run- 
ning around  the  world — running  around 
the  world.  Mr.  President — now  sayine  we 
cannot  have  SALT  II  Anyway,  there 
were  nine  of  them  there  for  it  and  six 
of  them  voted  against  it. 

In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  points  I  wanted 
to  emphasize,  the  admimstration  kept  up 
the  full  court  press  to  make  sure  that. 
No  1.  th.-y  did  not  have  a  hearing.  No.  2, 
if  they  did  have  a  hearing,  they  did  not 
have  a  vote;  and  No  3.  if  they  did  have 
a  vote,  they  would  not  report  it. 

The  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee h.is  been  withheld  After  all  the 
witnesses,  and  cross-examination,  and 
nvipw  and  debate,  the  committee  voted 
1*1  to  0  against  it. 

We  have  a  cumulative  vote  among  US. 
Senators  that  considered  it.  10  and  6  is  16 
opposed,  and  9  for 

So  that  is  the  poll  They  are  great  in 
taking  polls  That  is  the  poll  at  this  par- 
ticular minute,  not  a  majority,  not  two- 
thirds,  but  a  majority  of  tho.se  polled 
have  opposed  it  for  very  good  reasons. 

More  than  anything  else,  if  we  go  into 
some  of  the  details.  SALT  n  is  a  budget 


buster  I  have  had  things  to  say  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  in  this 
regard. 

I  can  say  categorically,  if  we  look  at 
tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
SALT  II  it  is  a  budget  buster  If  we  look 
budgetarily.  and  that  is  how  we  will  look 
in  the  defense  debate,  and  I  hope  some 
writer  covering  defense  and  the  budget 
will  certainly  look  into  this  particular 
facet,  we  have  had  a  $i;8  2  billion  increase 
in  the  1981  defense  budget  over  1980 

A  lot  of  people  run  around  talking 
about  adding  $20  billion  more  to  that 
figure.  We  can  forget  that.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  add  that  We  cannot  stand 
those  things.  There  is  just  so  much  the 
Defense  Department  can  buy. 

They  have  $28  2  billion  We  have  got- 
ten into  pay.  benefits,  operation  We  are 
getting  into  maintenance.  R.  &  D..  flight 
hours,  steaming  hours,  and  we  are  re- 
plenishing ammunition.  But  one  of  the 
big  things  to  see  is  how  we  can  extend 
Americas  security  and  defenses  and 
technology. 

They  can  run  around  and  say.  "We  do 
not  want  superiority  in  this,  we  do  not 
want  superiority  in  that." 

There  is  no  one  in  this  US.  Senate  who 
would  ever  deny  that  we  must  have — 
must  have — a  superiority  in  technology. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to 
prevail. 

We  do  not  have  the  manpower.  We  do 
not  have  the  hardware  We  do  not  have 
the  planes,  the  missiles,  or  anything  else. 

Necessarily  speaking.  Mr.  President, 
we  mav  not  ever  get  the  exact  parity  in 
each  of  these  categories.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  a  lead  in  technology,  with  a 
lesser  population,  limited  resources,  and 
other  commitments  to  a  civilized,  free  so- 
ciety, there  are  certain  things  a  free  peo- 
ple will  sacrifice  for  to  a  point,  as  we 
found  in  Vietnam  But  beyond  that,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  We  must  have  a 
upenority  in  technology. 

Under  SALT  11.  we  cannot  use  com- 
mercial aircraft  like  wide-bodied  747s  to 
deliver  cruise  missiles.  The  Soviets 
claimed  that  they  were  too  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  regular  commercial  air- 
craft, so  we  have  agreed  to  develop  a  dif- 
ferent wide-todied  cruise  missile  carrier 
The  initial  cost  to  meet  compliance  with 
this  element  of  the  treaty  i.?  $2  billion 

Under  SALT  II.  we  must  redesign  our 
B-52s  for  verification  This  is  while  we 
agree  at  the  .same  time  that  the  Russians 
can  encrypt  information  necessary  for 
our  verification.  T^ese  SALT  mandated 
changes  to  the  B-52s  are  called  func- 
tionally related  observable  differences. 
The  cost  of  FROD  is  $,300  million.  It 
could  be  saved  without  SALT  n. 

We  find  we  could  increase  the  fire- 
power of  our  Navy  with  cruise  missiles 
and  have  less  ships — they  are  awfully  ex- 
pensive. We  could  increase  the  air  power 
We  have  600  medium  bombers  in  the 
NATO  front  Each  plane  costs  $10  million 
and  the  600  planes  $6  billion.  We  could 
replace  those  600  with  cruise  missiles, 
and  without  the  crews,  the  maintenance 
costs,  and  everything  else  necessary,  we 
could  save  $5.3  billion. 


There  Ls  no  que.stion  but  what  Dr 
Richard  Pipes  of  Harvard  was  on  target 
S-a-l-t.  rather  than  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  he  said  stood  for  slop 
america's  lead  in  technology  That  is 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  and  that  j;oes 
right  to  the  budKet,  <us  well  a.s  the  tei-h- 
r.ology. 

We  could  do  it  with  the  Navy  and. 
more  than  anything  eLse,  we  could  do  it 
with  an  ABM  system,  rather  than  dig- 
ging up  the  wild,  wild  West  and  installing 
the  MX  system 

The  cost  for  MX  has  been  estimated 
first  at  30,  then  40,  up  to  60  They  are 
now  proje-ting  anywhere  from  $80  bil- 
lion to  $90  billion   to  do  it. 

We  can  develop  with  the  technology. 
We  have  it  right  now  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  defen.se  appro- 
priation conference  meets  again  this 
afternoon.  We  put  in  an  additional  $50 
million  at  the  time  of  the  ABM  debate, 
and  ABM  was  improved  and  found  to  be 
very,   ver>'  reliable. 

The  Soviets  have  their  ABM  system. 
We  allowed  one.  but  it  is  limited  to  100 
mi-ssiles. 

The  ABM  Treaty  comes  up  either  for 
termination  or  renegotiation  in  1982  But 
we  can  move  forward  with  an  ABM  de- 
fense system  at  a  cost  of  $9  billion  com- 
pared to  $90  billion  for  MX 

In  other  words,  if  we  use  our  tech- 
nology and  stop  the.se  little  arguments 
about  running  into  the  ocean  with  spe- 
cial made  submarine,";,  not  even  designed 
let  alone  effective,  that  would  end  up 
costing  more,  perhaps,  than  even  a  Tri- 
dent. Watch  it.  Give  that  crowd  some- 
thing to  design  again  that  is  new,  small, 
and  carry  a  mi.ssile.  and  withstand  tidal 
waves,  to  be  placed  off  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Everybody  likes  to  play  war  In  mv  first 
10  years  in  the  US  Senate,  on  Vietnam, 
the  expense  in  backing  up  the  battle.ships 
with  these  httle  ideas  that  come  along 
was  tremendous  But  we  have  to  take 
the  consummate  judgment  of  the  tech- 
nologLsts  in   the  field. 

The  best  solution  in  this  is  to  rely  on 
our  technology  to  develop  our  ABM  mis- 
sile system  at  the  cost  of  $9  billion  rather 
than  $90  billion  for  MX 

By  not  having  SALT  II.  we  can  move 
forward,  if  we  can  get  the  leadership  in 
this  country  to  use  America's  technology 
and  not  bargain  it  away  in  a  bad  agree- 
ment. 

We  are  living  in  days  of  symbolism. 
Thev  tell  us  that  if  we  are  for  peace 
as  we  all  are.  then  disarmament  is  the 
course  we  must  pursue.  The  perception 
has  be?n  created  that  if  you  are  agamsl 
disarmament — such  as  manifested  in 
the  SALT  n  treaty— then  you  oppose 
peace  Disarmament,  which  we  all  want, 
is  the  symbol  for  peace  Overlooked  in 
the  convenience  of  this  imager,-  is  the 
substance  of  SALT  II  It  is  as  I  have 
po  nted  out.  clearly  lacking  If  we  truly 
want  disarmament,  let  us  go  to  Vienna. 
participate  in  the  mutual  balance  force 
reductions,  go  to  conventional  weaponry 
The  Soviets  are  not  man-hing  into 
.Afghanistan   with    missiles,   or   Angola, 
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Ethiopia.  Somalia,  and  other  places 
They  po  in  with  tanks,  guns,  machine- 
guns,  and  artillery.  That  is  where  to 
begin  with  limitation. 

We  can  continue  the  S.ALT  discus- 
sions to  pet  a  balanced,  enforceable, 
venflabip  a^-reement    I  am  for  that. 

But  no  one  ever  stood  on  this  floor 
and  had  a  chance  this  year,  even 
though  we  debated  it  off  the  floor  for 
some  2  years,  at  least,  to  pxjint  out 
some  of  the.se  .stark  deficiencies  in  SALT 
II  That  IS  why  40  or  50  Senators  would 
not  commit  to  voting  for  it  They 
wanted  amendments,  and  everything 
else   It  was  not  because  of  Afghanistan. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  series;  of 
hearings,  when  we  sUirted  hearings  on 
arms  limitation  back  in  June.  July,  and 
August  of  last  year  Rather  than  limit- 
ing arms,  we  came  out  and  found  what 
we  needed  to  do  was  start  building 
arms. 

That  is  where  we  are  at  this  particu- 
lar point,  how  to  do  tiiat  intelligently, 
economically,  without  overkill  without 
the  trold  plating  without  the  expensive 
tilings  that  cannot  be  manned,  repaired, 
used,  or  otherwise  trained  upon,  and 
everything  else 

America  needs  a  realistic  defense. 
The  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  do  that 
is  on  her  technology.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  superior  in  that  instance. 


UMI 


STATT.  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1981— CONI-"ER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H  R  7584  and  Jisk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  report  will  be  stated 

TTie  legisi'j'ivc  clerl:  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeinp  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie 
imendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
7584)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for 
other  purpases,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

'Tfie  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  20.   1980.  > 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  this 
report  was  printed  as  House  Report  96- 
1472.  and  the  statement  of  the  managers 
fully  explains  the  agreements  reached  in 
the  conference. 

The  conference  on  this  bill  was  held 
on  Nove.mbt>r  20  and  it  was  a  good  ses- 
sion with  both  sides  striving  hard  for 
their  priorities  but  at  the  same  time 
eager  to  work  out  a  final  bill  t)efore  Con- 
gress adjourns  Throughout  the  confer- 
ence our  distinguished  ranking  minority 


member,  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Weickeri.  was  a  steadfast 
ally  in  defending  the  Senate's  positions 
on  the  various  matters.  It  was  his  inge- 
nuity. Mr.  President,  that  brought  us  to- 
gether on  many  of  the  knotty  questions. 

The  conference  agreement  amounts  to 
$9,131,056,000,  and  is  $535,331,000  below 
the  budget  estimates  and  $2,789,431,554 
below  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1980  The  decrease  from  last  year's 
level  is  largely  due  to  the  nonrecurrence 
of  the  appropriations  to  the  disaster  loan 
fund,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Mount  St.  Helen's  eruption. 

With  regard  to  the  disaster  loan  fund, 
the  conference  agreement  includes  $100 
million  in  new  borrowing  authority  for 
the  disaster  loan  fund  in  conformance 
with  the  Small  Business  Amendments 
Act.  While  It  is  as  far  as  we  could  go  in 
this  bill,  we  do  expect  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $500,000,000  in  the  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  the  necessary  as- 
sistance between  now  and  next  February 
for  the  farmers  and  other  pcisons  af- 
fected by  drought  and  other  disasters. 

In  brief,  the  conferees  took  the  follow- 
ing actions  with  regard  to  other  items  of 
major  interest  to  the  Senate; 

First.  We  receded  on  the  1981  funds 
for  the  International  Labor  Organization 
since  the  appropriation  is  not  yet  fully 
authorized 

Second  We  obtained  the  full  $9,500,000 
approved  by  the  Senate  for  the  multi- 
State  crime  intelligence  networks,  as  well 
as  the  Senate  amounts  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  Justice,  Assistance.  Research 
and  Statistics  We  aLso  secured  the  initial 
funds  for  the  long-.sought  study  of  the 
National  Criminal  Information  Center 
System,  as  well  as  funds  to  implement  a 
Department  of  Justice  case  management 
system 

Third  The  full  $624,000,000  inserted  by 
the  Senate  for  the  economic  development 
assistance  programs  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  was  secured. 
This  IS  a  major  advance  toward  the  na- 
tional objective  of  revitalizing  and  rein- 
dustnalizing  the  country. 

Fourth  The  Senate's  high-priority 
items  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Admmistration.  including 
$15,000,000  for  a  program  to  buy  back  the 
boats  and  licenses  to  compensate  fisher- 
men afferted  by  the  recent  court  deci- 
sons  to  share  the  fishing  rights  with  the 
Indians  was  obtained 

Fifth.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes the  full  $321,300,000  requested  by 
the  President  for  the  Lejal  Services  Cor- 
poration. Language  is  included  prohibit- 
ing the  Corporation  from  providing  legal 
assistance  for  any  litigation  which  seeks 
to  adjudicate  the  legalization  of  homo- 
sexuality. 

Sixth.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides the  full  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
pen.ses  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, including  $9,500,000  for  the 
small  business  development  centers.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Senate's 
position  that  SBA  s  assistance  to  women 
entrepreneurs    can    best    be    delivered 


through  existing  SBA  program  struc- 
tures. We  also  restored  SBA's  direct 
business  loans  to  the  1980  level  of  $291 
milhon  as  well  as  expanding  the  guar- 
anteed business  loans  to  $4  billion  due 
to  great  demand.  An  allocation  of  $4  mil- 
lion from  the  disaster  loan  ftmd  for 
the  busmesses  affected  by  the  Olv-mpic 
boycott  was  also  approved. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  SBA.  let 
me  note  that  there  is  a  mistake  on  page 
16  on  the  conference  report.  The  "AH 
other  "  categorj-  for  salaries  and  expenses 
should  be  $81,174,000  instead  of  $79.- 
674.000. 

Mr  President,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous calls  regarding  SBA's  emergency 
energy  shortage  economic  injury  loan 
program.  In  our  report  No.  96-943.  the 
committee  directed  that  SBA  should 
take  appropriate  steps  to  include  the 
recreational  vehicle  industry  in  this  loan 
program  because  we  believe  that  they 
were  adversely  impacted  by  the  energy 
shortage  of  1979.  During  the  debate  on 
this  bill  on  November  12.  Senator  Baccus 
brought  to  our  attention  that  camp- 
grounds were  similarly  aSected  by  the 
fuel  shortage  and  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  recreational  ve- 
hicle industry-.  I  indicated  to  him  that 
we  thought  that  SBA  should  also  con- 
sider campgrounds. 

The  House  has  a  long  standing  op- 
position to  bringing  report  language 
into  the  conference  unless  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  committees.  The  House 
report  of  course  was  silent  on  this  issue, 
so  the  Senate  actions  stand  as  clear 
guidance  to  the  agency  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  pnnted  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  sent  to  SBA  Admin- 
istrator Weaver  last  ■we?k  with  regard 
to  this  situation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  l^ter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMrTTTE  ON  .^PPBOPHHTIO VS 

Washington.  D  C  ,  November  24,  1980. 
Hon  A  Vernon  Weaver, 

AdmtnistratOT .  Small  Bu.-^ness  Administra- 
tion Washington  D  C 
Dear  Vernon:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
96-949  with  regard  to  the  1981  Appropria- 
tions Bin  for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies, 

I  wanted  to  draw  to  your  attention  the 
discussion  on  page  77  under  the  Disaster 
L/oan  Fund  Particularly  the  second  para- 
graph where  the  Committee  directed  that 
the  recreational  vehicle  Industry  be  made 
eligible  for  loans  under  the  Emergency 
Energv-  Shortage  Economic  Injury  Loan 
Program  In  addition.  I  have  included  page 
29334  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  No- 
vember 12th  wherein  Senator  Baucus  and 
I  aereed  that  campgrounds  should  also  re- 
ceive fundin?  under  this  program 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  Into  this 
mitter  and  advising  me  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible  date  of  the   plans  of   the   SB.\  to  re- 
-solve    these    congressional    concerns. 
With   warmest   personal   regards 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  P  HoLLmcs. 
Chairman      State.     Justice.     Comrnerce. 
the    Judiciary    and    Related    Agenciei 
Subcornrnittee 
Enclosures  (2) . 
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It  Is  the  belief  of  the  CommStle*  that 
the  recreational  vehicle  Indmtry  wa.s  ad- 
versely imp^n-ted  by  the  eiierKY  shortage  of 
1979  As  a  dlre<-t  rehuit  of  this  fuel  sh<rrta*«e 
these  -mail  busliicsaes  have  pxperleiv-ed 
jfreat  economic  hardship  Fur  that  reason 
the  Conunlttee  dlretta  that  thLs  Indiwlrv 
should  be  tiu-luded  la  the  detUUtlon  of  thofi.' 
small  businesses  ellKlble  for  funding  for 
Itmns  under  it\f  EmerKency  Energy  ShorUi+;e 
Economic  Injury  i-nan  f'ri>Krani  and  dlre<  tj* 
the  AdmlnLslralur  at  HBA  U.  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  U>  Include  the  recreAUon  vehicle 
Industry    in    this   lotin   prcj^rani 


ExctajT   F«oM   CoNLatssioNAi.   RrcoRD   or 

NOVEMBEB     \J.     r.>80 

wonder     if     the     dis'lli 
('•>imert! 


I 


Mr      Hoii.iNCiS 
gulahetl      Senator      fnmi      C.iimerticut      wll! 
yield  JiLst  a  moment    The  Seiiat-or  from  Mon- 
tana has  a  short  colloquy 

Mr   Wcn-KTH    I  yield 

Mr  BAuri's  It  hiui  cotT.c  to  my  attention 
that  the  report  lahKua^e  for  II  R  7584  In- 
cludes ianRua^e  whlili  direit-s  the  Small 
BuslneHS  Administra- loji  to  Ini  lude  the  rec- 
reatlon-vJ   vehicle   iiulustry   iii   the  detlulllon 


>lr     f. 


fund- 


:iit 

.      *  ■ !  1  • 

■.  \:r       one 

ul   op<'ra- 


;f   tLssi.stan* 

for  'I 
'  I  a  V  e  t 

ci »riiriii 
liisiiirr 
■onfen 


Ihf 


■lea 

ea- 


excellent 


of    those    -Jiiali    ijus.nesses   cligK 
Ing    by    ioaivs    under    tiie 
short^e  econoH);      ii.J'ir-, 

Mr  freslden'  'in-  rf-r 
dustry  Is  toiallv  en' 'a  •  :!e<l  ai;! 
ground  busiiics,-,  'i  :  .i:.,. 
without  the  other  Vc  i-«jr.pt:r 
tors,  which  sniTcred  Just  a.s  nun  h  from  en- 
erj<y  shortH^ce*^  Aere  noi  ii.lvided  in  ih* 
langua«;e  It  is  no^  a  1  ,<■  to  ue^lei  I  camp- 
ground o[>erii'or-,  if-pecLi;, 
given  to  recrea' !o!.ii;  vctr.( 
and  owners  There  ■*'.:!  tie  :;.  ;.;a,  ( 
to  trty  if  the  camph^rouiiti  operators 
ljankrt;pt 

I    would    appreciate    it     if    the    i 
were    to    note    this   c<  ncern    urid   ci 
p<)N.slblllty  of  ralsiii^t    tlie   Is- ue   '.u 
to    help    campktr  'Uiitl    oprr.i'    r       : 
as    well    as    their    M-'.-r    ;ii(l!i-T'. 
tioual  vehicle  ind\istrv 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Hn  ••rv  b 
letter  which  the  Director  of  Administration 
for  ('anip^;rounds  of  America  sent  me  It 
des<"ril>e8  very  well  the  dltficvilt  les  ♦he  in- 
dustry has  faced 

Hiere    bom^t    no    objection,    the    letter   was 
ordered     to    in-     prtn'ed     In     the    Rfcord,    as 

follows 

K  <M}'<.R.  M-NDS  OF   AMt.KU  A,    InC. 

Hilltngi,   Mitnt  ,  September  26,  1980. 
Hon    Max  lUt-crs. 
U  S    Senattr 
Washington     D  C 

Dear  Senator  Baicis  nin.uitb  an  Initia- 
tive by  Senat^ir  Birch  B.uh.  Uie  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Sutx-i>nimHief  on  State  Justice. 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  has  accepted 
an  amendment  letter  into  the  subo<>mml'- 
tee  report  which  accompanies  the  bill  ap- 
proprlatlnk,'  Small  Business  Administration 
funds  for  1981  In  summary,  the  amend- 
ment letter  referred  to  hardships  suffered  by 
Uie  recreaUonal  vehicle  industry  due  to 
energy  relatetl  problems  It  directed  the  SEA 
U)  include  the  R  v.  Industry  In  the  definition 
of  thi«e  small  businesses  eligible  for  funding 
for  loans  under  the  Emercrr-  -y  Et'.erKV  Short- 
age Economic  Inj\ir',   I,.«ii,  I'-i.i-r.iM. 

Senator,  no  in(li..sT',    ii.L-.  ::•-•■: 
more  economic    ti.i-.!.,.',. ;,-.    '-    ,,, 
lenvs     then     the     ;  ampo;.-     ::•,! 
<rinind  'iperators  arc     .Mia::-,     j 
people     wl'h     evervhi.-.,-     in.eK 


.tl 


■d 


'  ;.fs.s 
•heir 


r :  -,  .  K  #  ■ 

('  . 

'T'. 

T..--^   ; 

h.- 

■  .sii  ■> 

ub 

( ■■  ►W''!  w  . 

»ll 

ii.' 

campk'roii.'i(l.s  (uut  now  'heir.-w:.  futures  are 
twin^t  ;ii.'ea'»»i.c<l  tjv  ivituiii.;'  '.■•n-tt,  SM'vond 
til  fir  c,  lu'rol 

VVhi.e  the  ,xr,t  <  .f  doliik;  Ici.-inetvs  has  si»u-f\i 
'.:..•  :  I V'l  lunpktr  ■lii.il.,  l.a'.e  experienced 
(j  ^.u-.T.'.  (IC'O.'.e  :i.  ilo.:ar  rt-  fupt^;  (,f  5  to 
Aiii'l.  n.ciu.s  a'  ,<M..-  a  ■.^  to  16% 
dc -liiie  ticiii  ;..<■  .r  ,:;"a':oi,  |\  ■'.(•  Moun- 
tjiJn  We.sit  n-vtlori  n-a;  -^I'.t'.  lic  ;;;i<-<l  '4'"  U: 
the  peak  [wrl  xl  se<'o[iil  anil  •l.i-d  cjuar'crs  -  •' 
11»7<)  And  r.<8n  w  af.  .un  \;i-u-:  (•  tnjiloMnen  t  is 
down  t<,,  ( 'amp^tround  .  w-?..:^  an-  forced  to 
rtslU'-e  pa',  n>iis  ajiil  '  l.i-  it  u:-  on.; '(int  -.('rvic** 
•  tfered  ''     .urc  p  lU'll'la.  'ra.clicr-- 

( '*impw'r< '  ;:h1  o-A-ner-  tir.^'  tia'.c  rt-llcf  from 
•.:.'■  o'.  crw  t',(•;Inln^:  iju.^di-i.--  and  tia.Th-hlps  of 
'  -.'-i-c-s  tM--.o:,u  M.eir  c.  n'To:  I  t.e-.  are  no' 
OKI:. it  for  tmndou's  tii'  ra'l-.er  '.  tr  oper- 
a':nc  .-^Lpi'al  'o  s^t*  'hen.  i^r<  uc,li  tetj^-e  t;m(r, 
-if.,s.Hi  '.i:  Mic  i-:}crci  --'i  'I'-icc  if,.--,  dcser-.e 
*;.'•  iipfH-r'  'f  u  a.:  Wc  art-  '.ukln^'  aiwniT 
;  !:ilcpenilcn  •  t  i ;  si  I .  c-.*-rfi  n.r-  anO  a  int-ri  free 
'■:i'«-rpr;  -.-  p-<-  -p  c  p*s-p.t-  A,^..  w-'uld  -inil- 
narlly  ux)k  Ui  ron-.enti-  :;.i  ,  *ii:.-  '*■  nuKlern- 
l7e  and  see  them  throu,-!.  i,-li  [XT'.  '<ls  but 
conventional  Interest  rates  are  loo  high, 
making  it  nearly  ImpKisslble  to  i)ay  back 
much  needed  loans. 

Therefore,  we  urge  ti.i.' 
effort  to  include  camper"  ;  .. 
group  of  businesses  able  ■>  -•- 
for  1981.  Yom  have  lon^'  ■■•">■ 
a  champion  of  tourism,  and  I  know  yuu  an- 
familiar  with  the  problems  I  have  outlined 
Your  help  will  be  much  appreciated 

Sincerely. 

Ralph   BrRHiT. 
Director  o)  Administration. 

Mr.  HoLLiNos.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  would  ob- 
serve, on  page  77  of  the  committee  report  It 
states : 

"It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Cimmlttee  that  the 
recreational  vehicle  Industry  was  adversely 
impacted  by  the  energy  shortage  of  1979  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  fuel  shortage,  these 
small  businesses  have  experienced  great 
economic  hardship.  Por  that  reason,  the 
Committee  directs  that  this  Industry  should 
be  Included  In  the  definition  of  those  small 
businesses  eligible  for  funding  for  loans 
under  the  Emergency  Energy  Shortage  Eco- 
nomic Injury  Loan  Program  and  directs  the 
Administrator  of  SEA  to  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  Include  the  recreation  vehicle 
industry   In   this  loan  program." 

So  I  think  In  there  we  express  the  very 
same  Intent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  desires,  and  I  would  go  along 
with  his  concern  that  the  campgrounds  also 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Badcus.  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 

yielding; 

Mr.  HOLLINf.S  Mr  Prfsidciit  I  ul  o 
iisk  unanimou.s  coii'-cnt  to  ii.,M'ri  iii  the 
Record  a  clunfvink'  -^l.itfiiiciit  .iboiit  the 
World '.1.  nil'  Iiiforrnatioi;  .n d  Trade  Sv.s- 
tem  'WITS'  .iditiiiu.st.Tcd  bv  the  De- 
partment of  (■oiiitiH-r:  <■  .\  ■  inil.ir  ■  t.iti- 
mcnt  iviis  inil'iiici  ;:;  thi'  S^'ii.ite  report 
on  H  H  T,>K4  i'.u-  'h:  -  tt.iteiiieiit  tiinher 
clarifies  the  C'onnres.s  intent  <■.:.  pn\.iff 
sector  cooperation  on  ;u  :  i  i  !,, 
WITS 

Therf  lieim.:  no  ohiection.  the  state- 
rti-iU  w;i,s  order  (1  ti  b-  printt-ci  i:i  tlie 
Km  I  iKii     .i      toIlow.N 

VVoRLuwnit    I -- f    HvmioN   and  Trade  System 

The  con!.  -..      n  o.  e  Included  83.000.000  for 

•Iw   Worldwide  Information   and  Ttade  Sys- 


•ein  wns,  in  H  R  7.'84  WITS  ■*  Hi  facilitate 
'lie  de;iver\  .f  n.  eded  exp  rt  Jn'ormatlon  to 
the  U.S  G'-vernment  .State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  V,  pri..ite  se  tor  multipliers  for 
redl&semmat.  ,.  ■>.<  n-  .-  publu-  and  to  Indlvld- 
uil  exporter  ,o,  1  :  -.-i  -u  importers  Wlf-out 
these  funds  wits  could  not  be  expanded  to 
encompass  the  i.  l'  .^  .  i  h-n  aim  4  ,  .)un..rle3 
planned  to  be  on  line  by  nscal  year  1982 
The  objective  of  WITS  Is  to  help  Increase 
U  S  exports  The  Committee  Intends  that  this 
objective  be  a<-compIlshed  In  a  manner  which 
utilizes  to  the  maximum  extrn'  possible 
existing  private  sector  data  li.i.-..-  ml  tier 
Information  services  and  di.<s  n.c  u  p.;,  ate 
or   compete   with   them 

The  Committee  heard  testimony  from  in- 
formation Industry  witnesses  indicating  that 
the  WITS  development  plans  have  not  com- 
piled with  the  Congressional  Intent,  con- 
tained In  the  F^'  1980  Appropriations  Report. 
to  avoid  competition  with,  or  duplication  of 
private  sector  Information   services. 

The  Committee  endorses  the  Department's 
commitment  to  comply  wlt^i  this  Intent  by: 
( 1 )  Issuing  a  Request  For  Information  (RPI) 
which  win  Identify  existing  private  sector 
exfK)rt  Information  services.  (2)  selecting  a 
WIT.S  design  option  which  builds  on  such 
srv!  I-  ( ,j  I  establishing  an  objective  ad- 
■  isTv  p.mel,  composed  of  members  of  the 
pM.  i'.'  s,.,  .,  r  'o  re\  :cw  the  deslrn  for  com- 
p.:it  ♦*  -a:'!,  •.'..-  * '. -niTcs-sti -rial  :!;'ent:  and 
4i  .  ^  ru!  .  ont-'  sun-^i-t  rcMcws  of  govern- 
tn.-n'    .l.it.t    Ij.i.  .-.'.    U.-.c'oped    for    WITS. 


1  h.-  ( '.  -tniin  •  u-c  ;n'.-nfls  'lia'  ' 
feasip.i'  WII'S  lie  scl  f  —  u.staini  n. 
uidat;:;c  tiir:an'fi  .  liar^'cs  to  use 
line    services     Moreover    if    tlic 


I)c 


s-lls  WITS  datji  coi; 
It  In  the  form  .  t  , . 
output  p,  ^  . ,-,  (\--nrn.-: 
crs     the    ('oiiiinlttee 


'ent 

;iq- 

■  on- 
nenl 

f  of 
ntea 


.'.  tetl   tt\    or  (  n    i' 
inputer   tapes     .r 
.till  and  pruati-  -  .t.s   r;ti- 
Intends    that    prP cs   for 


'!,,s<-  SIT-,  ices  bear  a  fair  sliare  of  the  Uov- 
ernment  s  ....ts  m  developing;  and  p>r(>.iJlng 
the  lnformat;iUi  as  .-.-  piirpd  by  ext.stn.,-  mas. 
regulatlou.s  and  p.  li  les  .'^u  (i  requiri-uieiits 
and  policies  haie  t>(---n  sat.  tloned  by  the 
Federal  cour's  s.-e  :si)c  iX'velopncnt  Corp. 
v.  Mathews,  hvi  V  2(\  lllfi  (I97fii,  and  It  is 
the  Committees  iiiti-nt  that  fhev  applv  to 
WITS  Of  course  to  the  extent  WII'S  ac- 
ces.ses  or  uses  pnuit.-  sector  data  bases  the 
ownership  of  .sucli  data  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  the  Department  ol 
Commerce  and  the  supplier  of  the  data. 
Moreover,  the  data  cannot  be  copied  or 
disseminated  except  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement  To  do  otherwise  would  substan- 
tially impair  the  IX'partment  s  ability  to  con- 
tinue  prowdlnt;    the   WIT.s  servlce.s 

Mr  HOI^INGS  A.s  the  Members  will 
recall,  there  v^ere  .severiil  rmijor  policy 
i.s.sue.s  that  aro.se  duriiij;  the  ronsidera- 
tifin  of  tht.s  bill    For  example 

I-"ir.st  The  Collins  amendment  renard- 
iiiK  sihool  busiiiK  w.is  not  in  conference 
but  we  receded  on  the  additional  lan- 
k'uag  ■  added  by  the  Kenate  m  section  609 
thill  w.i.s  offered  by  Senator  Wkkkfr  and 
aint  nded  by  S«'nat-or  Helms.  .A  veto  ha.'^ 
been  thrt'iitened  bccau.se  of  the  CoHins 
amendment  bit  b.\  the  time  that  word 
reached  ll.s,  the  laiguaKe  wa.s  aln-.ii:,\ 
iiail"ti  down  m  the  bill , 

Second  We  Ii.k!  to  recede  on  the  ruier 
added  by  the  Senate  lifting  the  \i  ain 
embargo.  While  ihere  was  a  unaiiiir.i!'' 
among  the  conferees  that  the  fartiier.'^ 
•should  not  carry  the  burden  a  one  •  -s- 
peeially  when  oth  r.s  arc  .selling  pipe-hiV- 
ing  equipment   to  the  Soviets    we   were 
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persuaded  not  to  end 'he  embargo  in  the  Fourth    Finally,  we  nad  to  r- cede  tc  o  have  printed  in  the  Record  ai  this 

'ew  icmammg  davs  of  the  Ca-tcT  uciidi  -  the  House  with  regard  to  letting  the  1-ec-  ;,o:nt  a  table  that  givcf  the  complete  re- 

kralion.    but    to    allow    "re -ident-elett  eral   Cornmunicaiions   Commi.ss.cn    rem  suits  of  the  conierenre  in  tabular  form. 

Reif  in  to  make  hLs  ludfiincnt  on  it;  their  own  space  and  locate  their  head-  ^^         .                    ^        .          ^     .  . , 

Thirl  We  retained  ie  senate  restric-  quarters  wii.v.n  ."  miles  of  the  present  There   being  no  objection,   the  table 

tion  on  the  payments  by  UNESCO  to  the  District  of  Columbia  boundary.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

PLO;  and  Mr.  President.  I  ask.  unanimous  cor.scnt  at.  follows; 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCt,  THE  JUOICURY.  AND  flLATEC  AG:^CIEi  APP..OPPIATION  ACT    1981  (H.R.  75(H) 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  Bl'DGLT  lOBtlCATIONAL)  AUTHORITY 
[Amounts  m  dollars] 


New  budcet  auttioiily 


ConfeteiKc  aiieement  contpirtd  with — 


Enacted  tiscal   Estimates  fiscal        House  fiscal       Senate  fiscal         Conleience 
y«ac  1980  yeai  1981  >eaf  1381  year  1381   fscal  yeai  1331 


Fiscal  year  'iscal  veai 

1980  enacted      1981  esiimate 


House  bill 


Ser.ate  bill 


TITIE  l-OlPARTMtNT 
OF  STATF 

Adm.nistration  of  fcreiin  Aflairs 


Salaries  and  enperses. 
B<  liansler    


721743  000       820  953.000       813,000  100       bU.M.OOC       813.000,000          <  89. 257. 000        -7,953,30 
(11.349.000) - - (-11,349.000). 


Sublolal.  obl'iational  authoiity 

Rtpresentalion  allowarKCS 

Acquisition,  opetatipn.  ''nd  maintenance 
ol  buildinps  abroad 

Acquisition  operation,  and  mainlfrancc 
ol  buildings  abroad  (special  iDrcgn 
currency  piogram) 

(meifeiKies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar service 

Bu»infPO»er  maintenance 

Payment  to  the  American  Institute  in 
Tai»>p 

Piymfni  lo  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund 


(735  092  000)    <?20. 953, 000)    (813,000  000)    (813,000.000)     (813. 000,  OCT)      (-r77.9O8.000)    (-■'.953.009).. 
3,090.000  3.5CS.00O  3.125.000  3,125,000  3.125,000  -1-35,000         (-384.000). 


64,000,000 

18,  ISO.  000 
6,650.000 


5, 954, 000 
47. 546. 000 


118,432.000 

37,  40C.  000 

5,000.000 
70,  UOO,  000 

6.  282. 000 

42,  346, 000 


'.18,432.000        UB.  432,000        118,432,000         -r  54, 432. 000 

8.200,000  8,206.000  fc  200.000  -3,550,000      -29,  IBC.MW 

^  000  000  5.000.000  5.000,000  -1,650,000 

5,000.000 -20.000.000 


-5.000.000 


6. 282. 000 
42,346,063 


6,  282. 000 
l.^>!e.OOC 


6,  .'82.  000 

42,  :4e.  000 


-f328,D'X) 
-5.2W.00>) 


Total,  administration  of  loreitn 
flairs 

Internatioflal    O'canizations    and    Con- 
ferences 

Contributions  to  international  organiu- 

licns 

Tiansfer  out — 

Scttotal,  oblr^ational  autticrity 

Cortrihi,ticn5   lor    intcrnalioral    peace- 
keeping activities 

Transfer  out —  


869.133,000    1,053,922,000    1,001,385,000       596,385,000       996,385,000       -,  i27,.=.2. 'a-O      -5/.5:',0ai       -S.OCw.OSO  . 


419  100  000        508  083  000       481.H0.(X)O        503,C?3.MO        481.  nn.OOO  -(-62  010.000      -26,973.000 -26,973,000 

(-7.' 600.' 000).. '. - (-/.  000.000) -^■- 

'(iiirsbc^bobV'VsOT'Msrobby  (isCii'orobby  V^^  ("5Vi7ub,bob')  '(-r69.6ib.bob)  (-26.  g'??,  bob) (-26,973,000) 

67  000  000    53.550,000    50,000,000    50,000,030    iC.CTO.OOO  -I'.OOO.COC   -3,550,000 . 

(-12.000.000) - — - {4  12.0M.3C0) -.- 


Subtotal,  oblipationalacthoritv...        (55,000.000)      (53.  S'.0. 000)      (50,000,000       (50.000.000)      (50.000.000)        (-5000.000)    •.-.■,550.000) _ 

Mission"  to  international  organizations.   .  14.218.000  ~'^'^'*''JS, 

By  transfer.  (356.000) - - - (-35e.O(S) ^^^^^---^-^ 


Subtotal,  obligationat  authority 

Inierraiional  conlererces  and  contingen- 
cies  

Total,  international  crganizaticns 
and  conle'ences 


(14.574,000) - (-•4.374,000). 

6  700,000     7,518,000     7,000,000     7,000.000     7,000.000      -i-?00.000 


-518.000 


507.018,000   ■69,151,000   538,110.000   565,083.000   ■.38,110.000    -r3I.092,0O0   -31.0il,000 -26.973.000 


liiternatiorial  Commissions 

laternitionai  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission.  United  States  and  Mexico: 

Sataiies  and  expenses... 

By  transfer..  


7.700,000 
(224,000). 


7, 923, 000 


7, 923, 000 


7,923,000 


7. 923. 000 


-5-223,000  . 
(-224.000). 


Subtotal,     obtigatioial     au- 
thority.  

Construction 

American   sections,   international  CWK' 

missions . . . 

By  transfer 


(7,  924.  000) 
8. 200. 000 

3, 2C0, 000 
(71.000). 


(7,  323.  000) 
5, 752.  OCO 

3. 198, 000 


(7, 923, COO) 
5,  752,  bOO 

3.000,000 


(7. 923.  OCO) 
5. 752.  OCO 

3. 000. 000 


(7,923.000) 
5,752.000 

3.000,000 


(-1.000)... 
-2,448,000  ... 

-200,  OtW 
C-7!.00fi)... 


-138.  OK 


Subtotal  obllgational  authority. 
Inteinat.onal  lishenes  commissions... 


(3.271.000) 
7.500,000 


(3. 198. 000) 
8, 286. 000 


(3. 000. 000) 
3. 038. 000 


(3.000.000) 
8,  038.  OOC 


(3.000.000) 
8.03i,0n0 


(-271.  (H>0) 
+538,100 


(-108.000). 
-248.000  . 


Total,  international  commissions.. 

Other 

United  Snies-Yugoslavia  Bilateral  Sci- 

ence  i'li  lefhnologv  Agreement 

The  Asia  Foundaticn 


26.600.003  25,159,000  24.713.000  24,713  300  24  713.000  -1.887.000 


-446  000 


500.000 


1.400,000 


1,400.000 


1, 400. 000 
4. 100.  000 


1.400.000 
4. 100. 000 


-1-900.000  .. 
-1-4.  IOC.  000 


+4. 100. 000        -M.  no,  000 


Oeneril  provisions:  Consultant  services 
'eduction 


-284,000 


-t-284.000 


Total,  title  I.  new  budget  (obll- 
gational) authority.  Department 
ol  Slate 


1,403,251,000    1,649,632,000    1,555.608.000    1. 591. 397,  OOC'    1,564.708.000       -H61,457.000      -b4. 924. 000 


-900  000        -26, 6*9.000 


UMI 


:  t.r.r, 


O^XGRF^'^;o\  \L  lUrORD       SINAir 


/If  re )/  hi  r 


1980 


DfPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTK  E    AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT.  IMl  (H.R.  7M4)-Coi>liniMd 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (0BLIC«TIONAL)  AUTHORITV-Contirued 
(Amounts  in  dollire] 


N«w  bud|«(  authority 


Coflftrrnci  ajreemcnt  compirtd  with- 


fiMCtw  fiscJt   Esfi"iile:  ftscal        House  tijcil       Senitt  ^scJl         Confarence  F  ic»l  ytir  Fi^tal  yejr 

year  13t0  year  1981  yf;ir  I9e:  year  IWI    hscal  year  1)81  1980  enxted      1)81  estimatt  House  bill  Senate  bill 


T;Tir  ll-DtPftRrMFNI  Of 
•USTILE 

C^no'il  Administriiior 

Sjlanc?  anl  eipenses 

J2,  MO.  000 

(9M),000) 

31,333.000 

».  333. 000 

40,833,000 

40.  833.  000 

+8.333.000 
(-9-)0.000) 

-1-9, 500. 000 

+10  500.000 

B/ liansfer 

SuttotM  obliialior.  J  aulhonty 

(33. 460. 000) 

'31.333.000) 

(3C,333«)0) 

(40,833,000) 

(40.  S33, 000) 
5, 840. 000 

(+7.383.000) 

1 340. 000 
(  -200,000) 

(4  9.500,000)  (+10,500.000). 

U.S.  Pfite  C:>inTiission 
Sal?'  es  ond  einen^ts 

s.»o,ono 

(TtftOOO) 

3.868.000 

S,  840.  COO 

5,440,001 

• 

-28.000  . 

ty  transfer.          

Sbttotal.  ibli^itiunal  ;iiithatit/ 

(».  760, 000) 

106.  34/.  000 
(6.273,000) 

(5,658.000) 
lib.  459  000 

(S  840. 000) 

(5,  84C  Mi) 

(:.840,000) 
113,650,000 

(+80,000) 

(-28.000) 

LeM)  Ai  liv'ties 

Salaries  and  •xoetists.   ttr.sril  legal 

activili*'             

ty  uansler . 

113.  250.000 

114.043.000 

+7.  3C3,  000 
(-6,273,000) 

-  1.809,000 

-:-40U.  000 

-393,000 

SubtCdl  otligational  autrority 

S'la'ie'  -,Bi  c'penses    Foieiin  Claims 
Set.lerfent  Cnirmtsson 

(U2.(2).0OU) 

(113,459.000) 
S2&,000  . 

(I13.ZSOO0Q) 

(U4. 041300) 

(113, 6U  000) 

(+1,03(1.000) 

(-1,809.000) 

-828.000  . 
(+828,000) 

(+400.000) 

(-393,000) 

By  tian.'ler...                     

(i.03o,n)0). 

(878.  OCO) 

(828. 000) 

(828, 000) 

(-202,000) 

Sjblol'l  obii^alional  aulhoiity... 

(I  030.000) 
47.  M4. 000 
(l.!<37,000) 

(828,000) 

4fc.  ITC.  000 

(828  000) 

45.  t, 2.  000 

(82:  000) 
•:4,  862.  000 

(828.000) 

44,  8b2. 00(1 

(-202.000) 

-2.682,000 

(-1,937.000). 

-1,458,000 

Salaries  .frr*  i-ipenies   Aniurjit  |iiynion. 

-800,000  . 

Sv  Irarslei 



SuD*otai  oMi^atioiwIajlharity      . 

(49.481,000) 

253  69MI00 
(6, 30,  000) 

(260,S99,0C0) 
2i.8OC.0O0 
27. 000. 000 
(84C.0O0). 

<27.8i5.000) 

4,025.000 
i2?0. 000) 

i4C.32O,0O0) 
2^4,  323,000 

(45,662.000) 
271,230.000 

(44.862  000) 
268.  537.  COO 

(44,862,000) 
2t8, 537, 000 

(-4,619.000) 

+  14,846,006 
(-6.907.000) 

(-1.458.000) 
-5,786,000 

(-800,000) 
-2.713.000 

Salari?^  and  e>uens«s    U.S.  attorniys 

aid  marsha'j . 

By  .ransie-.     .        .            

- 

3i'S*3?3l  ohiinriona!  autt-.ority.   . 

('74.  323. 000) 
J'CCO  000 
27,  OOO  000 

(271,250,000) 
22,  'jOO.  000 
27.000.000 

(?6a,  537.  000) 
2'. too. OOO 
27, 000, 000 

(268.  537, 000) 

22,  lOO,  OOC 
27, 000  000 

(+7.939,000) 
+800,000 

(-846.000) 

(-5.716.000) 

(-2.713,000).. 

Support  cl   I.S.  rriioners     . 

!e«s  and  ^ip*"'.*' c»  «:ln'>;ses     ..   

By  transfer 

Subtotal  oblij.ilionjj  ailhoity 

(27. 000.  OOO) 
5.  273, 000 

(27. 000, 000) 
5.273.000 

(27,000.000) 
5.273,000 

(27, 000, 000) 
5. 273. 000 

(-846  000) 

+348.000  . 
(-220,000) 

Salaries  and  eippn-.es,  Commun  !>  Rila- 
tioos'»f«ice 

By  t'ansler 

Subtotal,  otiiotional  authority 

(5..45.00C) 

(i.r74,000) 

(5  273. 000) 

(5. 2  '3, 000) 

(5,273.000) 

(+128.000). 

Total.  I*|3l  activities 

'61. 307, 300 

491.803,000 

4*5. 036. 000 

482.31S.000 
630. 070. 000 

481, 922, 000 
629.720.000 

+20,615.000 

-9,881.000 

-3.113.300 

-393,  i»3 

Federal  Bureau  of  Invtstication 
Salarres  ,:':d  expenses              

£14, 594. 000 
(7.6.18.000). 

t29.  720, 000 

6:r9,  720. 000 

+15. 126, 000  . 
(-7,648.000) 

-35O,0Cfl 

by  iranster 

Subtotal,  obliiali   .al  authority..  . 

(622.242,000) 

(629, 720. 000) 
347.  7W,  000 

(629. 720. 000) 

370.073.OOC 

(630.070.000) 

351,000.000 

(629,720,000) 

(+7,478.000).. 

(-350,000) 

Immigration  ard  N3iuia:ual  en  Servic* 

34l.49'.0OG 
(8.389,000). 

351, 000, 000 

+9,508.000 
(-8,389,000). 

+3.300.000 

-19.073,000  .. 

S'jbtotal  oMiBational  autr<otity 

(349, 881, 000) 

200, 640,  OUO 
(3,439,000). 

(347.770,000) 

(3'0.  d73.  OC)) 

(351.  (XW.  000) 

(351,  OOU,  000) 

(+1.119,000) 

(+3.300.000)  ( 

-19,073.000).. 

Diui  Enforcement  Adinini;!rati<<n 

2(^,23S.O^ 

205.100,000 

206.800.000 

2K.  800,  OOO 

+6,160,000 
(-3,439,000). 

+1,565.000 

+1.700,000  .. 

By  transfer 

Stbtotal  bCligational  .^othorit/ 

(204. 019.000) 

(205  235  OCO) 

(2C5. 100, 000) 

(2P6,  mo.  000) 

(206.  800. 000) 

v+2.72l,000/ 

(+1.565,000) 

(+1.700.000).. 

___^-_- 

Federal  Pi  Ison  System 


Salaries  ard  expenses. 

By  transfer .. 

Tnnstet  out  


32I.JnO,000        338,192,000        334,400,000        334,400.000        334,400,000          +12.901,000         -3,792,000 
(3.30O.00O) (-3,300.000)  

(-7,000,000) <+T,ono,ooc). ._ 


Subtotal,  cblieaticnal  authortty.. 

Nation  il  Institute  o(  Corieciions 

Buildings  and  lacilities 

Transfer  out 


(117,800.000)  ('38.192.000)     (334,403,000)     (334,400  000)     (334,400  000)  (+16,600.000)     (-3,792.000). 

9,884  000  t..894  0<0  9.89«.0(i0  9.894,000  9. 894,  uOO  +10.000    

5,9o0.000         10,020.000         lOOiO.OOO         1C.020.000         10,02C  000  +4,060  000 

(-23.  32V,  000) (+23  327,000).  


Subtotal.  obllga''onil  ^u^orit/.  .. 
Federal  "risen-  .rdustries.  lnrorpf.iate<!: 
Limitation  a<'  admriisirati^e  and  vo- 
cational t' fining  expenses  ..  

Total.  Federal  prison  system 


(-'.7,367,000)      (t0.02C,000)      (10.020,000)      (10,020.000)      (10,02f' OOC)      (+27,387,000) 


(4,  see,  000)        (4,736,000)        (4,7jfi.0CD)        (4,736.000)      (4,736,000)  (-230.000). 


337,344.000        358. 106,C>0        354,314,000       3M.  114.  OOO        354.314,000         +16,973.000        -X  792. 000 
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New  budget  authority 


(inference  agreement  compared  vritlt- 


tnacted  fiscal   Estimates  fiscal 
year  1)6D  year  1981 


House  Hbcal 
year  1981 


Senate  fiscal  Conference  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

year  1981    frscal  ye^i  1981  19S0  enacted      1381  estimate 


house  bill 


SeiMttbiM 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE- 
Continued 

Office  of  Jrstice  «-iiita-ice   '^e'es'ch 
ind  'ta: ''.c 

law  Entu-cement  AssisUnce 442.695,000        12-'.«45,000        127,845.000        127.845,000        127,845,000  -3"i,  353,0.»  . 

rescission  -4.439.446 ... -.- +4.439,446 

Bytiansfer (7,000.000) ..-        '-'■WMJ) 

Transfer  out (-16,842.000) (+16,842.000). 


Subtotal  obligational  authority....      (428,413  544)     (127,845  000)    (127.845,000)    (127,845,000)     (127.845.000)  (-300. 568.554) 

Re'eirch  and  statistics 43.76S.0()0  «.524.fiOO         44,8*1000  19.000.000  19.0o0.000  -24,768.000      -30,574,000      -25.881,000 


Total.  J.fice  c(  lus'.ice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Slatist'cs 


482,023,554        177,369,000        172,726,000        146,845,000        146,845,000        -335,178.554       -30,524,000      -25,881,000 


Dispute  resolution  pro!ram — 2,000,000 

General  provisions;  Consultant  services 
rediiction - —  -      -1,880,000 


-2.000^000 


Total,    title    II,    Department   of 
Justice: 
New    budget    (obligatianaO 

author  ty. 

App'op'iations 

Rescrsion' 

Limitation  on  expenses 


2  475  400  554    2.247,134,000    2,253,111,000    2, 218, 137, 000    2,217,274,000  -25f  1:6,554       -29.860.000      -35.867.000 

2  479  840  000    2  24/. 134,000    2,253,141.000     ?,  2!8.  137.  000    2.217,274,300  -26.:.  556, '/CO      -:9,  860.  000       -35,867,000 

-4,439,466     ....   +4.439,446... 

(4,966.000)        (4,736.000)        (4,736.000)        (4,736,000)        (4  736.000)  (-230.000) 


-863,000 
-863,000 


TITIE  III— DIPARTMINT  CI  COYWERCE 
General  Adminisliatijn 


Salaries  and  expenses_.  

Parlicipa'ion  in  U.S.  Expositions. 


38.  475,  000 
20,  SOU.  000 


37,019,000    32.800,000    34,300,000    32,925,000 


-5,  550, 000 
-20, 80G,  000 


-4,094,000 


-125,000        -1.375.000 


Tctal,  general  administration. 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


59,275.000  37,019.000  32,800.000  34,300,000  32,925.000  -26,350.000        -4,094.000  +126.000        -1.375.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Periodic  censuses  and  programs. 


53. 690,  uOO 
639.  300.  DOO 


57.  368, 000 
;69,  650.  000 


54,  600,  000 
146,  4-:j,  000 


55.  600,  000 
146,  450.  000 


54,  600.  000 
146,450.000 


+9.0,  O'jO        -:.  758,  CW) 
-492,  SiO.  OOO      -23.  200  OOO 


-1,000,000 


692.990.000        227,018.000        201,050,000        202,050.000        201,053,000        -451.940,000      -25.963,000   


11425,000         :4. 986, 000         24,600,000         24,970,000         24.600.000  +6.175,000  -386,000 


5',3,425,0O0        831,467,000        39,700,000        579.650,006        664,350,000        -r  1 10. 925, 000     -167,!17,000     +624.650,000     -1?,  300.000 


Total.  Bu'eau  of  the  Census 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 

Salaries  and  expenses — 

fconomic  Development  Administration 

EconDmic  development  assistance  pro-  „.  ,,.  „.       „.  ,„  „.        ,  ,,,  ,„  _„, 

j,,m,  "^  512  525,000        769, 250, 000 624,650.000        624,550,000        +112.175.000 

Salariesandexpenses'..'.'".. ■..!■;■."!!-  40,900,000         52,217,000         39,700,000         55,000,000         39,700,000  -■..200,100 

Total,  Economic  Developmeit  Ad- 
mir  station 

Regional  Oevtlupmeiit  rrcgram 

Regional  development  programs 

International  Trad?  AdminlUralion 

Operations  and  administraticn 

Minority  Business  Developmsr.t  Agency 

Minority  business  development.. 

U.S.  Travel  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses    


-1.000,000 


-370.000 


-IM.CDO.OOO    +524.650,000 
-22,5K,090 


-15,300,000 


62,  825. 000  43,  838, 000 


44,  338, 000  43, 838. 000 


-18.937.  COO 


+43. 838,  OOC 


-500,000 


81,470.000        116,733,000        115.000,000        107,500,000        107,500,000  +26,030,0.00        -9,233,000 


-7,500.000 


58.689,000  59,671,000  59,600,000  59.600,000  S9,60C.000 


+S1I.000 


-71.000 


8.000,000 


8,000.000 


8,000,000  +8,0(10.000        +8.OOO1OOO 


Natwral  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

Qiyeritions,  research,  and  fac'lities 

By  transfer 


722,350.000        751.751,000        728,475,000        77^,830,000 
(5,0O0.0C0) (10,000,000)       (15,000  OOC) 


759.367,000         +37,017,000        4-7616000      +30,892,000      -13,463,000 
(15,000.000)      C-rlO  000.000)  (^-15, 000. 000)    (+5,000,000) 


Subtotal,  cblita'ional  authority.. 

Coastal /one  rnan.-fK^meiit 

Fishing  vessel  and  gear  damage  com 

pensatimfur.d.   _ ,',500,000 

Fishermen's  continftncv  fund 600,000 

FisheiTien's  gjaranty  fund   330.000 

Ccaslal  energy  impact  fund  (rescission). .      —35. 400. 000 


(727  350  000)     (751751.000)     (738. 473,  CM)     (787,830.000)     (774,357.000) 
70. 125.  000  52,  3j5,  JOO  51, 085, 000  52  335,  000  51.  585.  000 


t-r47,01-'.000)  (+22,616.000)  ^-Hl  892, CO")  (-13,  t63  000) 
-18.540,000  -750.  oca  +500,000  -750,000 


3.  500,  000 
600,000 


3  POO,  000 
500,000 


3,  500,  COO 
600,000 


3.  250,  COO 
500,000 


-250.  000 

-100,000 

-930,  000 

+  35,400.000 


-250  000 
-100,000 


+250,  OoC 


-250,000 
-100.000 


Total.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Adn-inislration 


762.105.000        808.186,000       733,060,000       829,265,000       814,702.000         +52,597,000       +^,516,000      +31.642.003      -14.563.000 


Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
Salaries  and  expenses 105.003.000 

Science  and  Technical  Research 


112,793.000       112.000.000       113,100,000       112,550.000 


+7,547,000 


-243,000 


+550,000 


-550.000 


Scientific   and   technical    research    and 
services 


99,228.000        121,086.000        113,100,000        115.000,000        113,100.000  +13,872.000         -7,S86,PO0 


.300,  OOC^ 


UMI 
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DEPARTMINTS  OF  STATt.  JUSTlCr.  AND  CUMIHl.Ct.  IHL  iUDiLitSY,  AND  UlklLl  ACLNCIi.:  APPPC^PlAl  ION  ACT  IMl  («.H.  7b84)-Contnue(] 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-Conliniwd 
[Amounts  in  delltn] 


N«w  bud|«t  airtliorily 


Conftrtr  '  >;  -ff 


. '.  *"  *ith— 


Eni'tsd  fiscil    Cstim»l«  liscil         Hour*  tiscal        Senjti  (iscil  Contirtnc*  Fiscal  yur  Fi««l  yur 

y«jr  1980  year  IMl  year  1981  ytai  1S81   fiscal  yeai  19tl  IMO  tnacttd      19«1  tstimata 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Ijtinnal  TMnronmoniealioni  and 
ii'ji   ijtion    Adniinisliition 


Sal«n'»i  ard  eipenie^ 

Public      t'lKomi^uniuilions      lacilitits 
planning  anJ  ccnstiLction 


17.646,000         17.473.0OC  17,400,000         17,400,000  17.400,000  -2*6,000  -73,000 

23.705.000  21. 70i,000  23.705,000  27.705.000  25.705,000  +2.000.000        +4,000.000        +2,000.000        -i.UOO.OOO 


Total.  National  Tetecommunica- 
tmns  and  Information  Admiris- 
t'alion 


41,371,000         39,178,000        41,105  000         45,105.000        43,105.000  +1.734,000       +3  927,000       +2.000,000 


-2,000,000 


Vv 


>  dminislration 


I  construction 

Hni-ditlereniial  subsidtes  (appro- 

piiatic  I  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

Ce^eanh  and  d'velopment 

opeiations  and  I  rain,  i 


101.000,000        !50.000.000        135.00fl,«)0        135.000.000        135.000,000         +34,000,000      -15,»0.000 


(300  bis  000)     (333,196.000)     (333.196,000)     (333.196.000)     (333.196,000)       (+32,681,000)  ... 

16  300,000  16,300.000  16,300.0CO  16,300.000  16.300  000  

66  929.000         65.006.000         t*.  400.000         64,726  000         65,550,000  -1.379.000  +544,000 


-850,000 


+824,000 


Total,  Maritime  Adminutration..  184,229,000       231.306.000        217  700.000       216,026.000       216.S50.000  +32.621,000      -14  456,000 


-850,000 


+124.000 


General  Provisions:  Consultant  seryicM 
reduction  


-LStl^OOO +1,560,000 


Total,    title    III,    Oepirtn'ent   o' 
Comnnrce: 
New    budt«t    (oMifattonil) 

a'lt^o^lty 

A|  propnalions 

Resciisions 

Liquidation    of   conlrKt  lu- 
thoriiation  


2  727  035  300    7  653  281000    1739,715.000    2. 477,3*4,000    2,UM70.000        -2«4.8t5.000     -211.111.000    +703.455  000      -35  174.000 
21762' 435.000    t.653,231,000    1.739.715,00?    2.477,344.000    2,412.170.000        --20.255.000     -211.111.000    +702,155.000      -35.174,000 


-35.  <CO.0O0 


+35.  400.  000 


(300,515,000)    (333.196.000)    (333. 19t.  000)    (333.196.000)    (333.196,000)      (+32,681.000). 


TITIE  IV— THE  lUOICIARY 

Supreme  Court  31  the  Unittd  States 

J  if'fj  a.id  »ipensts ... 

V,  liansler 

Subtotal.  abli;3tiona>  authoiity.. 
Care  ol  the  buildi.ii  ina  (rounds  .  . . 
Rv  transfer 


+890,000  . 
(-113.000). 


10  250,900         11,149.000         11.140.000         11.140.000         11.140.000 
(113.0CO) 

(10.363.000)       (ll.l'O.OOO)      (II.  I'O.  OTO)      (11.  MOOOO)       (11.1*0.000)  (+777,00C). 

2.157.000  l,f.26  00e  1,526.000  1  ?26.000  1.526.000  -631,000. 

(25.000)    (-75.000). 


ubtctal.obligationalautfofitv  ..  (2,182.000)        (1.526.000)        O.S26.000)       (1.526,000)       il,526.000)  (-656,000). 


Total.  Sjpreme  Court  ol  the  United 
States 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 


12.407.000         12.666.000         12.666.000         12.666.000         12. 66*.  000  +2^9.000 


Salariei  and  eipensts.. 

8y  transfer 


1.719.000           1.839.000           1,839.000           1.839.000           ',«39,000  +120  000. 

(91.000) (-91.000). 


SiiblTtal.  oNiiational  authority 

Customs  Court 


(1.810000)       J1.839.fl00)       (1.839,000)       (1,839.000)       (1,839.000)  (+29.000). 


Salaries  and  eiprnscs. 
By  tramfer 


4,  S50. 000 
(91,000) 


5,  036. 000 


5.036,000 


5  036.000 


i.  036, 000 


+  186,000  . 

(-9;, 000). 


Subtotal.  obli|3!'onal  jotiiority. 
Court  of  Claims 


(1.941.000)        (5,036.000)        (5.036,000)        (5.036.000)        (5.036.000) 


(+95.000). 


salaries  and  eipensM. 
By  transfer 


5  2W000 
(239, 000) 


5. 598, 000 


5, 526, 000 


5.526.000  5.526,000 


+296.000            -72.000 
^-239.0CO) 


Sub'otal.  obliptional  authority. . 


Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
other  Judicial  Services 

I'.irft  of  judges 

"<  transfer.  

ubtotal  oMixational  authority 

'>alai>  fS  of  suDpor'inj  personnd 

By  transfer . 

Subtotal  OLiiutioial  abthofitv..  . 
Oetender  services  . 
F»es  of  luiors  ar-l  ccmmi^sioners 
Travel  jnd  miscellaneous  eipens' '. 
Salarie*  ind  eipenses  o*  magisMa'c    .  . 
By  I'ansler. 

Subtotal,  cbliitational  ajthority 
Eaniifuptct  courts  salar  es  and  eipense; 
By  transfer.         ,       . 
franslei  out.  

Sibtotal  cMiiational  authority 

Se'vic's  tpf  drur  dependent  oHendoci.. . 

Space  and  fKihties  

Transler  out  


(5.469.000)   (5,598.000)   (5.526.000)   (5.526.nOC)   (5.526.000)     (+57.000)    (-72.000)_. 


48.  500. 000 
(3.600.000) 

(52  100  000) 
195,  700.  oon 
(P  000.000) 


54  8'>2. 000    54.  500.  OOC    54.  500.  000    54.  500. 000 


+6,  000. 000) 
(-3.6CO.000) 


(54,852.000) 
l?0.  288. 000 


(54.500.000)      (54.500.000)      (54.500.000) 
212.000.000       215.981,000       214  181.000 


(?03.  ?00.  OnO) 
7u,00C  000 
34.  000. 000 
36.  SOO  000 
22,000.000 
(800  000) 


CJO,  288.PP0) 
:r;    IXfl.  UOO 
3'.,  937, 000 
47.434,000 
23.851.000 


(212  'iOr.,0OO) 
24,  OOC,  000 
36,  000. 000 
41.350,000 
23  8M.000 


(21''.981.iiOi'; 
74,001)  CX) 
36.000,000 
41,827.000 
23.  S5I.J00 


(214  181,  OCO) 
21,000  000 

y,.  oon  000 

11  827.000 
23.851,000 


(+2,400.000) 

+  18.  ai.noo 

(-8,000  000) 

(+10,481,000) 
-2  000  000 
f2,00O.00O 
4  4, 02'',  00" 

-n,  851.  oon 

(-80C.000) 


-352.000  

(-352,000) 
-6,107.000 

+2. 181. 000  " 

:;i;8oo,ooo 

-5.107.000)    (+2,181.000)    (-1,800.000) 

-7  000.000  .   . 


r:7,  800  OOO) 
5?  bOO.OOO 

(-1.988.000) 

(56.512.000) 

3.500.000 

117.500,000 

(-12  638.000) 


(73.851,000)      (23.851,000)      (23,851.000)      (23,851.000) 
65  299  000  62,000.000  ft.  410. 000  67  79!  000 

(1.200,  OCO)        (1,200.000) 


(65.299.000)      (52.000  000)       (64  410.000)       (63.794,000) 
3  645  000  3, 645. 000  3. 645. 000  3,  645,  000 

126.564,000        120.000.000        120.672.000        120.000,000 


(  +  1.051.000) 

i-4.  ^9t  OX 
rf.,  200,000, 
^4  I  988.  000; 

(+6.282,000) 
+  145,000  . 
^2  500.000 
(412.638.000) 


-937.000 
-607.000 


-  2.  iCn.  009 
(-h.  200.000) 

-2.505.000) 
-6,564.000  ' 


+477.  OOC 


"'+794. Olio  "  -I,'616.000 
<+l  W.OOO) 


(+734  000)    (-1.616.000) 
-672.000 


Subtotal  oWifatioral  authority..  (104.862.000)    (126.564.000)      (120.000,000)    (12O.672.0OO)    (120.000.000)       (+15  138.000)    (-6.564.000) 


(-672.000) 
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Ne*  budjet  authority 


Confe-ence  areement  compared  vnith— 


Enacted  tiscal    fstirrates  fiscal         House  dscal        Senate  fiscal  Ccite'erice  r-scauea'  fiscal  vea- 

year  198C  year  1981  >eat  1961  year  1961    fiscal  .ea-  1981  198C  enatted      1961  estirr.ale  house  til. 


Senate  bil 


P'etnai  se'nces  afencies  ' 


ransfe'  ) 


(900  000). 


(-900.000). 


T^'tai  CTb'ts  0*  appeals  district 
roL'ts  and  other  judicial  se'.- 
ces 

Admnistrative  Office  of  tfie  U.S.  Courts 

•"iH'ies  ard  eipei'ses 

p.  •■a'-s'er  


543,500.000        599,  £70. 000        577.346.000        5E4. 886. 000        580,798,000  +37.298.000       -1S,C72.00C'        -r  3. 452,  OOC         -4, 08£.0OC 


^   100,000          If  9W.,(XI0 
(650,000) .   . 


,000 


It,  275,  OOO 


I^  275  OOC 


-.■    175  OOC 
(-650.  000)_ 


-631  OOC 


^utitcta    ciLlifaticr-.a!  authority... 
FfDfRAL   JUDICIAL  C[M!R 


Salj'its  and  expenses    . 

Ei  transfer 

Subtotal,  obli(at  or'al  authority... 

Total,  title  tV,  new  budeet  (obliga- 
tional)  authority,  the  judiciary. 

TITLE  V  .-PElATfD  ACfSCIES 

Arms  Control  and  Cisarriamtn'  Ajuncv 

Arms  control  and  disa'mamer'  ac!  .ities 
(rescission) _.    .    ._ 


(15,750.000) 

(I6.906.00() 

(16.275.000) 

(16,275.000) 

(16.275.000) 

(+525,000) 

(-631.000).- 

8  50C,  OOC 

9  376  OOC 

9.000,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

+500  000 
(-117  000).. 

-376,000  .. 

(117  OOCi ) 

(8,617,000) 

(9,376.000) 

(9,000.000) 

(9.000,000) 

(9, 000.  000) 

(+383.  000) 

(-376.  OOO).. 

591.306,000 

651,291.000 

627,688,000 

635. 228. 000 

631. 140, 000 

+39. 834, 000 

-20. 151,  000 

+3.452.000 

-4,088,000 

18  270,000           19  749  OOC 
-720,000 


'.y-  OOC 


IS,  50C,  OOC' 


+230,000 

+720,000  . 


-1   249  OOC 


Subtotal,  obligational  authority... 
Boa-d  to'  t"f'-a!ir'ai  B'oad(astn| 

G  art;  a''  pi:»>^'^p<  

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Salaries  and  expenses  


17,550,000         19,749,000         18,500.000         18,500.000         18.500.000 


-950.  000 


-1.249,000 


89,470,000        103,827,000         99,700.000         99.700.000         99.700.000         +10.230.000        -4,127.000 


11.719,000 


i;  98f,  OO'C 


U.  988,002 


Comrriission  en  Security  and  Ccr:  j^e'ation 
r  Europe 


'  ala'ipr  an-r  pi^enses 


264.000 


450.000 


450.000 


IS,  DOC 


450,000 


11.853  OOC 


+  134,000 


-135,000  -135,000  +134.000 


450.000 


+186,000 


CorrrT-issir^n  rn  y^a'1lme  Relocatinr  anri 
Inte'nrrent  ot  Ciyilians 


^.ati'ies  and  pir»^nses     

L  p:a'tment  :■*  the  Treasury 
C^'\^le'    Co'pc'ation    Loan    Gua'antee 

Prof-an- 

Ch'vsle-  Ccr  .  Iran  Guarantee  Pr-y- 

[larr  .. 

Adrrinjst'attyp  piren^es      


1,000,000 


1,000,000         +1,000,000         +1,000,000         +1,000,000 


1  50C  OOC.OOO _ -   -1.500,000,000 

i;518,000  1.320,000  1,320,000  1,320,000  1,320.000  -198.000 

1,320.000 


Subtoti     ctl.jtor.aiahonty...     1,501,518,000  1,320,000  1,320.000 


1, 320.000     -1.500, 198.000  , 


Fdual  Errpioyrryent  Orpo^unftV 
Commissicn 


124,562,000        143.037.000        141.454.000        140.000.0000      140.000,000  +15.438,000        -3,C37.00C         -1,454.000 


Sitari»l«nd  expenses      ^^^ 

Federal  Communications  (Commission  __ _,  „^  .„.  , ,_  „,..  ,  .„  -,„  ,  -«  _-  ,  m.  ~,. 

',(,..  ,n.p,  p.p.  76.747.000         76,080,000         76,000,000 79,000.000         76.926.000  +179.000  +846.000  +926,000        -2.074.000 

federal  Ma.'iii.ine  Comraission 
Salaries  and  expenses 11.300,000         12  C 56  OOC  12  OOf  00^^  12,000,000         12,000,000 


+700,000 


-56,000 


Fp.e-a:  I, ade  Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
By  transfer 


50  700'  OOC          ■'1  631  OOC          71  OOC.OOO 
(15  60C.  OOC)  


OOC,  OOC 


7;   rtr  rw.          J-7"  300  000            -63!,  OOC  ... 
(-  1'  60C  !»C)._    _  .    


(66  300.000)      (71,631,000)      (71.000,000)      (71,000,000)      (71,000.000)        (-H,  700, 000)        (-631.000). 


Subtotal,  obligational  authority..  

International  Communication  Agency 

Salaries  and  expenses                        .  409.003.000        419.350,000        421.100,000        419.000,000        419.000.000  +9,997  000            -350  OOC 

By  transfer i:.. (113.673) - ,  ■  f^,'i^•SA^^  ■■ 

Transfer  out (-12.100.000) - -      (+12.100.000) 


IOC.  000 


Subtotal  obl,?alional  authority       .       (397,016.673)     (419,350.000)     (421,100,000)     (419,000,000)     (419,000  000)       (  +  21,983,327)         ,  -  35C,  TOC)     (-2  IOC  000). 

'''cXnc'yr  "'""'  ^'''~'"  '"."""  13,012,000  10.603.000  10,603.000  10,603,000  10.603,000  -2.409.000  

Transfer  out...' (-113.673) (+113.673) 


Subtotal  oblri-ational authority....  (12,898,327)      (10.603,000)      (10.603.000)  (10.603.000)  (10.603.009)        (-2,295.327) 

Center  for  cultural  and  technical  inter-  ,  „,„  ■  jcn  imi 

chanfe  between  East  and  West 14.667,000          15.752,000         15,400.000  15,750,000  15.750.000           +1,083,000               -2,000           +350,000 

Acguisiticn   and   construction   cf    radio  _  „  .,,  .™,  .,  c^,.  n~<  ,  ,ct  nnn 

tKihties 2,400.000            2.562,000            2,562.000  2.562.000  2.562.000               +162.000 - - - — - 

General  provisions:  Consultant  services  ^„  „^^  _^y|  gg^ 


reduction. 


-68,000 


Total,   Internattonal  Communica- 
tion Agency 


4  3'i  06.2  OOC' 


448  2^7  OOC    449  '.(5  00<:    44"  647  OOC'    44"  91'  OOC 


-  ?  633  OOC 


-  352  OOC 


■5C  OOC 


-S8  OOC 


UMI 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAl.)  AUTHORITY-Continutd 
[Amounti  in  dollin] 


Ntw  budttt  autliority 


Conftrinct  i|rMni«flt  cofliptrtd  wHIi — 


EiMCtwi  tisul   Eslimalo  fbctt 
irMf  1MB  yMr  1911 


House  lnc*l 
yaar  ISU 


S«n*tt  fiscal  Conttftflc* 

y«af  1981    facti  yaar  1911 


Fiscal  year 
19tOMacMd 


Fiscal  year 
t98l  estimalt 


HmmMII 


Smatt  bin 


Inlernationti  Trade  Commission 

'Ui3''^^  4"d  expenses 


lS,S3a,0G0    16,981,000    16,71^000    16,863.000    1&,71S.000 


+1.185,000 


-266,000 


-148.000 


iipjn    U.S.  Friendship  Commission 
Japan— United  Stales  Friendship  Trust 

Fund 

Forei(n  currency  appropriation. . 

Lecal  Services  Corporation 

''i.ment  to  the  Lesal  Services  Corpora- 
tion   ..         ....._.  . . .. 

Mai  me  Mammal  Commission 

■jalan*"^  jnO  eipenses ...... 

Office  ol  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 

>jU'>es  and  expenses 

>'■  esidential   Commission  on   Woild 
Hunier 

..Aiane%  and  expenses 

.ecurities  and  Eichanie  Commission 

Salafies  and  expenses 


I.  MO.  000 

(I.  no.  000) 


1.998.000 
(1,200,000) 


1.998.000 
(1, 200, 000) 


1.998.000 
<1, 200, 000) 


1.998.000 
(1.200,000) 


-I-4SI.OO0 


300,000.000        3U,000,0a0        321.300,000        300.000.000        321.300.000 


+21.300.000       -31,700,000 


+21.300.000 


SN,OH 


(34.1 


S34.H0 


tHN* 


734,  (M 


— 2K,M0 


+100,  ( 


+100.  C 


-200,1 


Select   Commission  on   Immiirition 
and  Reluiee  Policy 


Salj'ies  and  expenses  

Small  Business  AdministitlMfl 


Salaries  and  eipensM. 
By  transfer   .       . 


8.026,000 

9.173,000 

3,100,000 

9,170.000 

9,100.000 

+  1.074.000 

-73.000  .. 



-70,000 

97^000  .. 

-975. 000     . 

72.8S5.000 

7C.  095.000 

76.3SaOOO 

77,100.000 

76.350.000 

+3.405.000 

+255,000  .. 

-750.000 

1,600.000 

427.000 

427.000 

550.000 

550^000 

-i.  050. 000 

+123,000 

+123.000  .. 

190.  600.  000 
(I6.6S0.  000) 

272.  645.  000 

222.  645.  000 

222.  388.  000 

222.  645.  000 

+32.045.000  -. 
(-16.650.000)  . 

+257, 000 

Subtotal.  oWnational  authority  .. .       (207.250.000)     (222.645,000)     (222.645,000)     (222.388.000)     (222.645.000)      (  +  15.395.000) (+257.000) 

Business  loan  and  investment  luMi 565.000,000        678.000.000        678.000.000        588.500,000        609,000,000  +44.000.000       -69.000.000       -69.000.000      +20.500.000 

Disaster  loan  lund 1,237.000,000        180.000.000         187.000.000 -1.237.000,000     -180.000.000     -187.000.000... 

Authority  to  borrow .       .       100.000.000  100.000.000        +100.000.000     +100.000.000  +100.000.000 

Transfer  out (-16.650,000) (+16,650.000) .  

Subtotal  obliialional  authority  .. .  (1,220,350,000)     (180.000.000)    (287.000.000) (100. 000. 000)(-1. 120.  350,000)  (-8O,00O,0OO)(-187.00O,00O)(+100,00O,00O> 

lease  luaiantees  revdvini  lund  ...  4,000.000  4.000.000  4.000.000  4.000.000  4.000.000 

Surety  bond  «uarante«wevolvin,  lund 30.000.000         30.000.000         30.000.000  30.000,000         +30,000,000 

Oneial  piovisions.  Consultant  services 
reduction -1.043,000  +1.043.000 

Total.  SnuH  Butin«»  Administrs- 
tion... 

US.  Metiic  Board 

Valines  and  expenses  


l.«N.MO,000    l,U4.S4S>aOO    \.m.Vli,mt       043.845.000     .«6S.(«$.«00    -1. 030, OSS, 000    -140.000,000    -250.000.000    +121.800.000 


2. 547, 000 


3. 691, 000 


2,800,000 


2, 616. 000 


2.708,000 


+161.000 


-983,000 


-92.000 


+92,000 


Total,  title  V.  new  budiet  (oblt- 

lational)     authority,      (elatad 

aiencies        4,723,495,000    2.465.049.000    2.533.046.000    2.  IJ5. 612. 000    2,275.764,000 

Appiopiiationi 4.724.215.000    2.465,049,000    2,433.046.000    2,135.612.000    2.175.764,000 

Rescissions — 72C.00O. 

Authority  to  borrow 100,000.000 100,000,000 


189.285.000     -257.282.000     +140.152.000 
289.285.000     -257.282.000      -MO.  152.  000 


-2.  447.  7i;.  000 
-2.548.451.000 
+720.000 
+100,000,000    +100,000.000 +100.000.000 


RECAPITULATION 


-535.331.000     +411.858.000 
-635.331.000     +411.850.000 


+73  338.000 
-26.662.000 


Grand  loUl' 

New     budiet     (oblicalional) 

authoiity                                   11,920,487.554    9.666.387.000    8.719.198.000    9.057.718.000    9.131.056.000  -2.789.431.554 

Appropriations 11,961,047,000    9.666.387.000    8.619.198.000    9.057,718,000    9.031.056.000  -2.929.991.000 

Rescissions -40.559,446 +40.559.446 

Authority  to  Iwriow 100,000.000 100.000,000        +1QO.0OO.O0O    +100.000.000  +100.000.000 

Limitation  on  eipmiM (4.966.000)        (4.736,000)        (4,736.000)        (4,736.000)        (4.736.000)  (-230.000)  

Bytransfer  (112.188.673) (10.828.000)       (17.028.000)       (17.028.000)       ( -95.  160. 673)  (  +  17. 028, 000)     (-(-6,200,000) 

Transterout     ..    .    (-110,258,673) (  +  110,258,673) 

Memoranda 

Appioprijtiont    to    liquidate 
contrKtauthoii/ations)     ..         (300,515.000)     (333.196,000)     (333.196.000)     (333.196.000)     (333.916.000)       (+32.681,000) 


Total  appropriations,  ia- 
cludinc  approprietions  to 
liquidate  contract  au- 
thoruations 


12.221,002.554    9.999.583.000    9.052.394.000    9.390.914.000    9,464.252.000     -2,756.750.554     -535. 331.0OC     +411.858.000        +73.338,000 


neparlment  ol  State 

Pfpaitrntnl  ol  lustKe 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  JudKiary         

Related  agencies 

Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 

Ajency 
Board  lor  Internationel  Broadcasting 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Commission   on    Security    and    Co- 
operation in  Europe 
Commiuion  on  Wartime  Relocation 

and  Internment  of  Civilians  _     _  . 
Chrysler  Corporation 1.  501,  518  000 


1.403.251.000  1.649.632.000  1.565.608.000  1.591,397,000  1.564,708  000 

2,475.400.554  2.247.134.000  2,253,141.000  2.218.137.000  .',217.271,000 

2.727.035.000  2.653.281.000  1.739.715  000  2.477.344.000  2.442.170  000 

591.306.000  651.291.000  627.688.000  635.228.000  631.140.000 


17,  550,  000 
89.  470. 000 
11.719.000 

264,000 


19.749,000 

103,  287.  000 

11.988.000 

450.000 


1  3J0,  OOO 


18.500  000 
99,700  000 
11.988.000 

450.000 


1.320.000 


18.500.000 
99  700  000 
11,719.000 

450  000 

1.000.000 
1.320.000 


IS.  500.  OCX) 
99.  70O  000 
11,853.000 

450.000 


+  161.457.000 
-258.126.554 
-284.865.000 
+39.  834.  000 


+950.000 

+  10.230.000 

+  134.000 


-84.924.000  -900.000  -26.689.000 

-29.860.000  -35.867,000  -»3.000 

-211.111000  +702.455.000  -35.174.000 

-20.151.000  +3.452.000  -4.088.000 


-1.249.000 

-4.127.000 

-135,000 


-135,000 


+134,080 


+186.000 


1.000.000  +1.000.000 

1,320,000     -1,500,198,000 


+  1.000,000        +1,000,000 
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Conlerence  agreement  compared  with— 


[nacled  fiscal    Estimates  fiscal 
)eai  198u  yeaf  1981 


House  fiscal 
,eai  i981 


Senate  fiscal  Conference 

year  198!    fiscal  year  1981 


Fiscal  vea' 
•.98C  enac'es 


fiscal  year 
1961  estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  fci 


EquiI    Employment    Opportunity 

Commission. ..  124.562,000  143,037,000  141,454,000 

Federal  Communications  Commission  76,747,000  76.080.000  76.000.OOC 

feOer.1  Maritime  Commission  11,300.000  12,056.000  12.000.000 

Feleral  T.ade  Commission 50.700.000  71.631.000  71.000.000 

I nteinalional  Communication  Agency  439.082.000  448.267.000  449.  6fc5.  000 

Inleinalional  Trade  Commission 15.530.000  16.981.000  16,  TIS  000 

)apan-U.S.  friendship  Commission..  1.500.000  1,998,000  1,998  000 

Legal  Services  Corporation     300,000.000  353,000.000  321, 3IXi  000 

Marine  Mammal  Commission.   .       .  940,000  634,000  tJi  000 
Ofhce  ol  the  U.S.  Trade   kepiesenta- 

live.. -  8.026,000  9.173.0OC  5.100,000 

Piesidential   Commission   on   World 

Hunger     ..  975.000 - ----- 

Securities  and  (ichange  Commission.  72,865.000  76.095.000  76.350.000 
Select  Commission  on  Immigiation 

and  Refugee  l-olicy     1.000,000  «?',000  1?"  OOC 

Small  Business  Administiation 1,996,600,000  1,115  64')  000  1,  ?:i,  64i,  000 

U.S.  Metric  Beard...-      ...      2.547.000  ;fSlWj  1 .  800  000 

Grand  toUl 11.920.487.554  9.666,387,000  8.719.198,000 


140,000.000 
^S  000,000 

i;  000,000 

71.000.000 

447.847.000 

16  863,000 

1  998  000 

30C'  000  300 

931  000 

9.170.000 


140,000,000 
76. 926.  000 
12.000.000 
71.000.000 

447.  91  .000 

It.  71^,000 

1  998  OOO 

311   30Ci  OOC 

"3;  ooci 

5,  IOC,  OOO 


77.100,000 

550  000 
843  845.  000 

/tit,  000 


76,  35Ci  OOC 


96  S 


^M  OOC 
645,  000 
;l18.  000 


9.  Oi7, 718,  000    9,131,056,000     - 


+15,438,000        -3,037,000        -1.454.000 

+179.000  +846.000            +926.000        -2.074,000 

+700,000  -56.000 - - 

-*^20,300,000  -631,000  

+  8,833.000  -352,000        -1,750,000              -  68  OOC 

-1,815.000  -266,000  - -148  000 

-498  000  - 

-:   300000       -31.700.000   _... -r  21   300,  OOC 

-:o-,  OOC  -100,000         +100,000         -2oc,o«i 

-1,074,000  -'3,000  -70. OOC 

-975,000  - 

-3  485  000  +255,000  -750,000 

-1,050000  -!?3,000  +123,000  

1  030  955  000  -149  000  000     -256.  OOaOOO     +121.800.000 

+  161,000  -983,000              -92.000              +92.000 

2,789,431.554  -535,331,000     +411,859,000      +73,330,000 


Mr  H0UJ:NGS  Mr  President.  I  am 
read.v  to  resiwnd  to  any  question.';  the 
Members  nia.v  have  on  this  conlerence 
re;x)rt  However.  I  will  first  yield  to  our 
rankmj.:  minority  member. 

Mr  WLICKER  Mr  Pre.sident.  Uie  dis- 
tintnii.^hed  chairman  o!  tiie  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  trorn  South  Carolina. 
lias  prej.eiited  a  comprehen.sive  and  ac- 
curate summar\-  of  the  bill  and  the  con- 
ference reix>rt 

TXie  bill  iHR  7584'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Deirartments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciar>-. 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
IS  the  product  of  many  hours  of  close 
scrutiny  by  both  Houses.  Both  bodies 
have  had  their  difficulties  m  presenting  a 
conference  report  to  our  respective 
Chambers  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  23  after  being  considered 
for  5  days.  The  Senate  passed  this  on 
November  17.  again  after  5  days  of  floor 
debate. 

While  the  bill  contains  a  toUU  of  $9- 
131.056.000  m  new  budget  authonty  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  is  $73,338,000  above 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  there  are 
several  items  in  tlie  conference  report 
which  deserve  mention  Naturally,  as  in 
any  conference,  there  must  be  a  compro- 
mise. Out  of  94  amendments  in  dLsagree- 
ment  both  bcxiies  had  to  give  a  little  to 
settle  these  differences. 

The  Senate  rectdwi  to  the  Hou.se 
which  denied  funding  for  the  following 
Items: 

First.  S26, 973,(10(1  for  the  1981  itssess- 
ment  for  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations 

Second,  SJ.OOO.OOO  to  fund  the  dispute 
resolution  resource  center  m  th:'  Justice 
Department 

Third  $::  OOO.OOO  for  ;if  id  rain  reseaTh 
within  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric .Administration:  and 

Fourth,  furthermore,  the  conferees  de- 
leted the  Senate  huiguage  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  fVderaJ  Communica- 
tions Commi.ssion  from  moving  their 
he-adquarters  location  outside  the  Dis- 
nct  of  Columbia 

However  the  Senate  was  able  to  secure 
funding  of  $4,100,000  for  the  Asia  Foun- 


dation. $9,500,000  for  State  and  local 
organized  crime  narcotics  enforcement 
grants,  and  $624,650,000  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
whose  reauthorization  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  both  bcxl'es. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  successful 
m  obtaining  additional  fimding  for  cer- 
tain programs  supported  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion which  are  of  particular  concern  to 
.several  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
following  Items: 

First.  $1,075,000  for  manned  undersea 
facilities. 

Second.  $6,400,000  for  the  National 
Oceanic   Satellite   System    '  NOSS  •  ; 

Third.  $800,000  for  a  salmon  taggmg 
project 

Fourth.  $2,000,000  for  anadromous 
fishing  grants  to  States 

Rfth.  $750,000  for  research  studie.^  on 
siriped  ba.ss  :  and 

Sixth.  $15,000,000  for  a  buyback  pro- 
rram  for  salmon  fishing  ve.ssels.  licenses 
and  gear  m  Wa.shington  and  Oregon- 
Concerning  the  general  language  pro- 
vi.^ions  of  the  bill,  the  conferees  deleted 
tlie  Senate  language  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  President  from  enforcing 
the  gram  embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union 
This  was  done  to  allow  President-elect 
Reagan  to  make  his  own  judgment  on 
tiie  matter 

Finally,  the  conferees  deleted  the  lan- 
guage which  insured  that  nothing  m  the 
bill  would  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  initiating  or  participating 
m  litigation  to  secure  remedies  for  viola- 
tion of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  except  for  busing.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  this  m  a  few 
pimutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
iiighlight  some  of  the  important  pro- 
visions included  in  the  Small  Business 
.■Administration  portion  of  this  appro- 
priation 

Under  the  salary  and  expense  account 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
priorities  established  in  the  Senate  bill 
are  retained  by  this  conference  agree- 
ment The  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  has,  over  the  past  3  years,  em- 
phasized the  nonlending  programs  of 
the  SBA  ir.  authorizing  and  appropria- 


tions legislation  This  appropriation  con- 
tinues to  place  a  priority  on  these  assist- 
ance programs  by  increasing  the  funding 
for  advocacy,  procurement  and  manage- 
ment assistance  and  minority  small  busi- 
ness assistance  programs  The  SBA  can 
play  a  significant  role  m  insuring  the 
health  of  the  small  busmess  sector 
through  the  assisUnce  these  programs 
provide 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  provi- 
sions included  :n  this  conference  agree- 
ment dealing  with  a.ssistance  to  women 
entrepreneurs.  The  Senate  bill  included 
$5  6  million  for  women's  business  pro- 
grams. This  amount  is  included  m  the 
conference  agreement  T>ie  conferees 
also  noted  that  while  increased  assist- 
ance to  women  entrepreneurs  is  neces- 
sary", this  assistance  can  best  be  de- 
livered through  existing  program  struc- 
tures Sufficient  funds  are  also  provided 
to  maintain  present  staff  to  assist  the 
.■Administrator  in  de\elopmg  policies  and 
coordinating  assistance  the  agency  will 
provide  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  en- 
trepreneurs The  conference  agreement 
includes  $9  5  million  for  the  small  busi- 
ness development  center  program  This 
amount  is  $1.5  million  above  the  am^ount 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  However,  a 
review  of  current  program  operations 
and  the  prospect  of  a  number  of  SBDC 
applications  gaming  approval  in  1981 
justify  the  $9.5  million  appropriation  for 
this  important  program 

Also  uicluded  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment are  increases  for  many  of  the  agen- 
cy's lending  programs.  Lending  to  busi- 
nesses owned  b.\  or  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  handicapped  individuals  will 
increase  25  percent  m  1981  Assistance 
to  small  firms  in  the  energy  mdustrv'  and 
minority  enterpruse  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  is  also  increased  by 
the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  the  conference 
agreement  basically  retains  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Nun"n  and  my- 
self to  increase  SBA's  authonty  to  guar- 
antee debentures  issued  by  local  and 
State  development  companies  These  de- 
velopment companies  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  revitaliaation  of  the 
small  business  sector,  especially  m  urban 
areas  'While  the  criginal  amendment  m- 
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crea.se<l  this  Kiuirantee  authority  frcitn 
$100  to  $400  million,  the  conference 
ttKreement  includes  $250  million  for  de- 
velopment company  Kuariintees,  a  sig- 
nificant increase  over  the  amount  origi- 
nally allowed  in  the  hilL 

Tlie  rhairman  is  to  be  commended  for 
an  exceptional  job  His  persistence  and 
clase  attention  were  responsible  for  total 
speruhn>;  ;n  the  bill  to  !»■  N'low  our 
buii^et  allocation 

Mr  HOU.INCrS  Mr  frfsiUciit.  I  move 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  conference  report. 

llie  PEiF>;iinNC}  Of-TICER  'Mr. 
Pkyor'  Tht>  (luestK)ri  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  confert'iK  »'  report. 

The  confereiu  e  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLUNCiS  Mr  I»resident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
•tTfiice  report  w. a.-.  at.;ri-ed  to. 

Mr  WP:I('KKK  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tne  table 

Tlie  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRKSIUINO  OFFICV.H.  Hie  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement 

The  as,sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

Kf-iotved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disa^'reement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nunitipreil  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  it^erein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  heu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

THE     ASIA     POrNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation.  $4,100.- 
OOO.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  not- 
withstanding section  15)a)  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1.  1956. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Can  we  move  to  agree 
to  the  other  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment en  bloc' 

Mr  WEICKER  If  my  distinguished 
chairman  from  Stiuth  Carolina  wotUd 
move  to  con.sider  amendments  numbered 
3  through  82.  I  wouki  have  no  objection. 

Mr    HOIJ.INC.S    .Ml  but  S9 

Mr  WKR-KKFi  l^>t  us  ko  through  3 
thrf)UKh  8J.  and  I  intend  to  amend  89, 
and  let  us  see  what  happens. 

Mr  HOI.LINOS  Nos  3  through  82  I 
think  wo  can  K'ct  unanimous  consent 

•Hie  FRKSiniNc;  OFFICER.  The  only 
anifiidmcnts  in  d;saKreement  pre  amend- 
ments .!.  28.  31.  49.  74.  75.  82.  and  89 

Mr   WEICKER  No   .As  to  89.  I  a.sk 

Mr  HOLI.INOS  We  are  asking  for 
concurrence  en  bloc  only  as  to  amend- 
ment.s  :i    28    31.  49.  74.  75.  and  82 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  l.s  .so  ordered 

The  ;unendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows 

Kc'oii  f(f  niiit  the  House  recede  from  Its 
<1lBa*rri»ement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  u>  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
aiiiciulmeiit     insert 

riir   ASIA   rODITOATlON 

Fcr  ii  grant  Ui  the  Asia  FV)undatlon.  $4- 
UKiiXH)  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled .\n  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority fcr  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1.  1956 


Kf.Mitied  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  I'.n 
Ulsagreeinenl  to  the  anieiidmeiit  of  t.hr  .S<'n- 
at«  numbered  28  to  th»  afiresaid  tuli  and 
concur  therein  with  an  ftinendnicnt  a-s  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

ECONOMIC    Orvri  MCMfNT    *S.SISTANir 
t'Ri  M.aAMS 

I'or  economic  deveiupment  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  aiith.iri/ed  bv  thp  Public 
Worica  and  Economic  Uevrlopriieru  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  and  title  U  of  the  7Yade 
Act  of  1974.  $624,650,000  Prottded.  That  dur- 
ing 1981  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not 
exceed  •116.430.000  Provtded  furtfier.  That 
during  1981,  total  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $426,000,000  of  con- 
tingent liability  for  loan  principal 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  it.s 
disagreement  to  the  aniendtneni  of  the  .Sen- 
ale  numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  hill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  nuitter  proposed  hy  said 
amendment.  Insert; 

REGIONAL    DrVFLO^.^d(  N  I     IKi'i.RA.MS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  title  of  the  Pulilh 
programs  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Pub :;. 
1965.  as  amended.  $43,838,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  rn>m  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows Strike  out  th.'  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  and  insert:  $63  - 
994.000  of  which  $1,200,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  approprliitlon  .speedy 
Trial  Planning 

Resolved.  That  the  House  reredi'  irom  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numt>ered  74  to  the  aiforesuld  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That  sufnclent  funding 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  Business 
l/oan  and  Investment  Fund  to  illow  giiar 
antee  authority  of  >ip  to  $250  000  000  under 
the  section  503  pro«rrani  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act.  a.s  amended 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  75  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  n-s  fol- 
lows' Strike  out  the  matter  s'nrkcn  hv  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

DISASna    LOAN    rtTND 

For  the  purposes  of  making  loans  throuRh 
the  "Disaster  loan  fund",  authorized  by  the 
Small  Business  Act.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  borrow  from  t '  f  Secretarv 
of  the  Trcasxtry  up  to  $100  000  000  as  au- 
thorized by  section  4(e)  (5)  i  A)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
$4.000  000  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  disaster  loans  un- 
der section  7(b)(9)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  any  small  business  whirh  suffered 
.sutwtantlal  economic  tnjtirv  due  t<i  the  can- 
cellation of  nnlt<Kl  .states  participation  In 
the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  which 
shall  be  deemed  an  economic  dlslix-ation 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  it.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  82  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoBed  by  said 
amendment     In-sert 

Sec  fil2  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  amoun's  o'l:er*'lse 
available  to  agencies  under  this  Art  for  the 
procurement  of  consultant  services  shal!  tv- 
reduced  by  the  followlne  smount-s  IVimr'- 
ment  of  Commerce  $1  550  000  Internationa! 
Communication     Agency      $/i8  000       I>epart- 


ment  of  Ju.sttce  $1  880  000  Department  of 
Slate  $284  000,  and  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration    (!  04.iOOO 

The  PRESIDING  OF^^CER  The  clerk 
will  now  state  the  last  amendment  in 
disagreement 

llie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

K'V^oii  I'd  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  89  to  the  aforesaid  b;;i  ai.tl 
ioncur  therein  with  an  amendment  a.^  f.  .- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
atnendment.  In.sert: 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  t>e  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid shall  not  be  alterted  thereby 

I'P  AMENDMENT   NO     1815 

I  Purpose:  To  ensure  that  the  legislative 
branch  does  not  encroach  upon  either  the 
executive   branch   or   the   Judicial    branch  i 

Mr  WEICKF^i  Mr  President  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
uesk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
.tmendment  will  be  .stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read   as  follows 

The  .Senator  from  ('(jnnectlcut  i  Mr 
WEicKrR  I  propo.si's  an  unprmted  amendment 
numbered  IBl.S  !(■  amendment  numbered  89 

At  the  end  ut  the  amendment  add  the 
following: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  to 
limit  In  any  manner  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  enforcing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act 
be  Interpreted  to  modify  or  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  of  the  tJnIted  States  to 
enforce  fully  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  Pnsid.  nt,  I  move 
thf  .uloption  of  my  amendment. 

rhr  PRESIDING  OhTICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  u'^'ri-ciiiK  to  the  motion. 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President  I  suggest 
the  :ib.s<>ncf  of  a  quorum 

Till-  PRESIDING  OhT'ICEH  The  clerk 
will  r;Ul  the  roll 

The  It'KislatiVf  (  lerk  priH'c^Hied  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HOUJNGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obwtioii    It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  HOL1.INGS  Mr  President,  at  this 
tirne.  while  th"  distm^nu.shed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  reviews  his  course 
of  action.  I  have  some  ri'niarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment 

I  vot^-^l  for  tins  amendment  I  b«'lievp— 
this  l;uigu;ige— when  we  considered  the 
bill  m  full  However,  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  and  m  consideration  of  the 
conference  report.  I  b«'lieve  that  I  should 
remain  loyal  to  the  reixjrt.  without 
:imendments.  if  ut  all  [x.ssible 

In  this  res(>e<t.  Mr  President,  the  first 
l-art  of  th<"  iimendment  is  similar  to  the 
original  Weicker  amendment  to  section 
("107  t>efore  .S-nator  Hei  ms'  exception  for 
husiiik'  ca.sj's  wrus  added  The  Senate  re- 
r'><led  on  th"  Weicker-Helms  amendment 
in  conference  (mi  the  bill  with  Senator 
WFtcKER  s  atiproval 

I  am  not  trying  to  test  Senator 
vVeickers  pre>sent  strategy,  or  whatever 
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It  IS.  but  the  tiuestion  in  the  conference 
was:  Since  in  es.sence  the  Collins  lan- 
guage was  undisputed  and  would  be  m 
both  sections,  do  we  want  tj  insist  on 
the  Weicker-Helms  amendment  and 
thereby  causp  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House?  Generally  speaking,  I  tiioaght  we 
were  doing  the  right  thing  m  the  con- 
ference rather  than  now  having  further 
amendments. 

We  ho;:e  to  get  this  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  see  what  he  is  going  to  do  about 
It.  The  Attorney  General  has  indicated 
that  h?  would  recommend  a  veto  of  H  R. 
7584  if  It  contains  section  607.  I  nave  not 
di£"ussed  this  Ai'.h  the  President  tf  the 
United  States  but  others  at  tlic  White 
House  have  said  that  the  normal  course 
is  for  the  President  to  receive  recom- 
mendations from  the  Attorney  General 
and  other  interested  parties,  ai.d  then 
make  his  judgment  The  President  has 
not  marie  any  indication  of  his  position 
at  this  time. 

I  have  been  trying  at  least  to  enlighten 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  'lave  cione 
my  best,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do. 

With  rsgard  to  the  second  section  of 
the  Senator's  timendment,  nothing  in 
section  607  w  ould  modify  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  courts.  The  aaoption  of 
this  amendment  would  serd  the  bill  tack 
to  th?  Hous?.  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
House  would  accept  the  amendment.  An- 
-^ther  conference  wculd  be  reouired.  and 
it  is  lik'iy  w's  would  meet  wiih  th?  same 
iffsult  as  the  previous  attempt  by  my  dis- 
tmguish?d  colleague  to  add  language  to 
rection  607. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  shoula  send 
the?  btl!  to  the  President   if  we  possibl: 
can.  to  see  what  action  h°  "ares  to  take, 
rather  th:^n  to  delay  the  bill  and  insure 
a  .sort  of  pocket  veto. 

We  -"ill  be  taking  up  the  cont.nuir.g 
resolution  later  this  week,  and  we  should 
know  the  fate  of  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce bill  bofoie  we  have  to  make  a  final 
decision  or  the  continuing  re;.("'iition. 

So  I  hope  that  the  di-^tmsuished  Sen- 
ator wiU  »iot  press  too  hard  or  too  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wi:i 
rend  agttin  what  is  being  proposed.  I  find 
it  i.ncredible  that  anybody  could  iiot  vote 
for  this  amendment  as  is. 

The  Collins  language  remains  in  the 
conference  report.  I  will  now  read  the 
amendment : 

Nothing  in  thlf  Act  shall  be  Interpreted  to 
limit  .r  any  manner  the  Department  ct 
Justice  In  enforcing  the  Constitution  of  th« 
United  States  a  or  shall  anything  In  this  Act 
tje  .nterpreted  to  modify  or  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
enforc;  fully  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
•States 

Believe  me.  if  this  goes  over  to  the 
House  and  the  House  does  not  vote  for 
this,  they  all  ought  to  resign  from  office. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  The  irojble  is  that 
they  will  not  vote  for  it  and  they  will  not 
resign  That  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  us  put  them  to  the 
test. 

In  other  words,  what  I  believe  this  does 
to  the  conference  report  is  to  accommo- 
date both  points  of  view.  The  Collins 
language  is  the  message  from  Congress 


as  to  wiiat   ilie  Jeeiing  of  Conf-ress  was 
about  busmfe  a=  a  remedy. 

By  tlie  .same  token,  the  Weicker 
amendment  preserves  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  conference  report,  '.vhich 
should  be  ol  .^ome  concern.  I  :.hould 
think,  tc  my  colleagues,  m  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

I  hope  we  :an  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  aiia  nays 

The  F1'.E5IDING  OFFICER  Is  t.herL 
a  su:li<ic,it  second''  There  is  a  suiScient 
second. 

The  yeas  an;i  nays  wc?re  ordered. 
Mr.  WEICKER  But  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  get  thL,  passed,  just  so  everyone 
reafBrins  their  oath  of  office  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  on  the 
House  side.  In  eJTect.  the  conlerence  re- 
port incli'd'-s  the  thoughts  eloquently 
articulated  by  the  ilistinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  while  at  the  same 
time  embodyint,  the  thoughts  articulated 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  to 
conslitutionahty. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague.?  will  see  it  in 
the  same  light. 

I  yield  to  mv  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  Pre^,idenl  I  whole- 
heartedly supt.cri  the  amendment  and 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  having  oflered  this  amendment 

It  seems  to  me  in  adc'ition  to  all  the 
substantive  arguments  that  can  be  made, 
we  should  not  slip  into  the  practice  of 
legislatint;  through  the  appropriations 
process.  If  we  are  going  to  make  sub- 
,->tantive  changes  in  national  policy, 
those  substantive  chtinges  should  come 
through  the  normttl  iesislsive  mill  in 
w hich  there  a:e  hearings,  various  views 
are  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  record  is 
compiled  from  which  the  country  car. 
draw  its  conclusions. 

But  if  we  aiP  goinj,  to  use  the  appro- 
priations process  as  the  ultimate  policy 
instrument  cf  the  Se.iate,  then  we  have 
deviated  a  lo,..;  way  from  the  coastiiu- 
tional  concept  of  the  Senate  cis  the 
v  orld's  greatest  deliberative  body 

So  I  think  what  the  Senatoi  trom 
Connecticut  envisions  here  in  his 
amendment  is  on  target  both  in  sub- 
stance and  from,  a  procedural  jjoint  of 
viCvC. 

Mr.  WEICKEP  I  thank  my  distm- 
guished  colleagae  from  Maryland. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  prolotiged 
debate  or  a  repetition  of  the  debates  that 
took  place  in  ir.e  Chamber  previous!"'. 
But  I  think  it  im.portanr.  now  to  clearly 
ro'n;  out  the  importance  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  every  point  of  vie-v  ■Ritiiin  this 
body  I?  is  important  to  point  out  to 
the  Nation  and  to  even,-  pt^mt  of  view 
held  within  the  Nation  the  irriportance 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  strict  construction  of  that  docu- 
ment. 

I  read  some  absurd  statem.ent  by  I 
think  a  James  Kilpatrick  where  he  rtates 
that  Congress  should  exercise  the  powder 
of  the  purse  in  telling  the  courts  what 
to  do. 

That  !;,  a  rather  interesting  proposi- 
tion. I  hope  when  Mr  }<Cilnatrick's  day 
comes  in  court  he  will  be  i<b\<'  t-o  have  a 
hearing  free  o:  Congress  or  any  politi- 
cian in  this  country 


Cong: ess  can  control  the  policies  of 
tiu.>  Natioi'i  through  the  power  of  the 
pur.se.  No  one  is  poing  to  argue  that 
point. 

Bu'..  to  si-y  Congress  is  going  to  ccMitrcrf 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this  land 
is  both  dangerous  doc'r.ne,  and  stupid 
reasonmg.  Mr  KUpatnck  is  neither  dan- 
geroas  nor  stupid,  so  I  car.  only  assume 
his  rhetoric  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  sell 
his  column. 

The  courti  are  SOTnething  tliat  should 
stand,  impervious  to  the  philosojjhical 
and  partisan  changes  tnat  might  take 
place  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  Government 
have  the  opportunty  to  afftct  the  ju- 
aicia!  branch  in  the  sense  of  appoint- 
ments But  oiice  tliose  a-ppoaitments 
have  been  made  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  tnere  be  mdepeiiaerre.  tlipt 
tha;,  body,  the  .udicial  ordnch.  be  capable 
of  mdependent  judgment,  liidt pendent 
of  the  legislalive  branch  and  independ- 
ent c'  Ih'-  exe'.utive  oranch 

To  say  that  Congress  Jirough  its  power 
of  the  p'lrse  should  infiuence  the  courts, 
which  IS  I  think  a  fairly  accurat2  paia- 
phrase  ol  Mr,  Klpatnck's  article  axid  of 
the  view-,  held  by  others,  is  an  argument 
that  erodes  the  individual  r.ghts  ai.d 
libert.es  of  evtry  American  regardless  of 
v'*^  point. 

i  am  not  go^ng  to  get  into  the  busing 
argtimert  becaus'  this  arnendmen:  doej; 
not  attach  to  a  bu.siii;i  se.nioii.  It  applies 
to  the  whvile  conference  report  Thit- 
oays  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  goLag  to  be  enforced.  Th?  only 
people  who  should  ooject  would  be  those 
who  are  afraid  of  tie  capacities  of  the 
couns  and  the  Justice  Department '  o  en  - 
force  the  ConsUtutior  of  the  United 
States. 

If  such  IS  not  contemplated  then  this 
must  be  a  totally  innocuous  an.endir.ent. 
I  notice  in  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  trie  New  Republic  thev  q  lot? 
Robert  Bork  who  tne  article  termed  a 
consei  vative  scholar  T\'ho  served  as  a  U.S 
Solicitor  Ger  eral  under  Presidents  Nixoi 
ana  Pord: 

If  some  busing  is  essentia;  m  >ome  cises 
.o  enforct  a  right,  then  it  may  be  uncon- 
sMiatlonal  for  Congress  to  forbid  tne  Presi- 
dent f.'om  asking  for  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able. 

lie  understands  exactl.s  what  was  done 
i.r.  the  original  aniendmen-. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  frc-m 
Maryland  says,  if  we  want  to  change 
the.se  policies  then  do  it  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  through  authorizing  lefcis- 
lation.  But  not  by  t.his  devious  route. 
this  mischievous  route,  this  tmcon.'^ti'u- 
tional  route. 

The  Constitution  has  to  starid  im- 
d.luted  in  whi^t  it  guarantees  to  each 
one  of  us  l^  has  to  stand  free  frotr. 
political  attacks  \^hetiier  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  House  of  Reoresentatives,  or  the 
White  House  Why'  Because  it  is  the  ul- 
tiniate  .guarantor  of  all  of  our  ri?ht^ 

I  do  not  mtend,  Mr.  Presiaent.  as  has 
been  rumored,  lo  engage  in  prolonged 
debate  on  this  conference  report  I  arr 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  an  up-and- 
dcwn  vote  on  thus  amendment  just  as 
soon  as  those  who  are  disposed  to  speak 
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ag£unst  it  have  done  so  and  then  to  move 
right  to  a  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

But  r  do  not  want  to  hear  the  talk  I 
heard  the  last  time  the  Lssue  came  to 
this  Chamber.  "Senator,  we  know  you 
are  rlRht,  but  ve  are  pretty  .sure  the 
President  will  veto  the  bill,  so  we  are 
going  to  votr  against  you:  let  the  Presi- 
dent take  care  of  the  problem." 

Tlien  I  view  my  evenifig  news  and  see 
where  th*>  President  probably  will  not 
veto  the  bill  because  he  feels  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  handle  the  problem 
and  then  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handles  the  problem  everyone  is  gointj 
to  jump  up  and  down  in  this  body  and 
say,  "You  see  the  Supreme  Court  i^ 
legislatuig  aKain."  The  time  to  address 
the  problem  is  right  here  and  now  and 
not  to  wait  for  the  President  or  the 
Supreme  Court  Let  Senators  stand  and 
say  we  want  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  enforced  by  the  appro- 
priate bodies  within  the  constitutional 
struct'ire.  Those  bodies  are  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  courts  of  the  ludicial  br.mrh. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
agree  to  this  amendment 

Tl»e  PRESIDINCt  OFFICKR.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  IIELMS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

I  wish  to  pay  mj  lespecLs  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
Weicker.  He  never  gives  up  He  is  crea- 
tive ami  imaginative  in  his  efforts  to 
undo  what  tlie  Senate  has  done. 

Senator  Weicker  says  this  amend- 
me.nt  has  nothing  lo  do  with  biisinp  It 
has  «>vervthing  to  do  with  busing  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  look  me  in  the  eye 
and  say  the  inteiit  c'  tins  amendment 
is  to  leave  that  door  ajar  just  a  bit  so 
the  Justice  Department,  and  others,  tan 
rusn  to  the  courts  and  try  to  figure  out 
what  Congress  really  meant  when  it 
passed  this  conference  report  as 
amended   by   the  Weicker  arnciidment 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  no  Senator  mis- 
understand what  my  tjood  friend  from 
Connecticut  is  doins.  Tliis  amendment 
has  to  do  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  say  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  bureaucrat.-,  and  l.tw- 
yer.-i  "No  longer  can  you  spend  the  tax  - 
payers'  monev  promoting  forced  businp 
m  the  United  States."  That  is  wnat  uhe 
Senate  said,  that  is  -vhat  the  House  said. 
anti  now  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut says  let  us  just  leave  that  door  ajar 
sc  that  there  will  be  a  question  about  it. 
and  the  lawyers  can  have  a  fiela  day  and 
clog  up  the  courts  a  little  bit  more 

Mr.  President.  1  luve  checked  with  a 
number  of  constitutional  authorities.  I 
mentioned  one  of  them  the  other  day  at 
some  length,  former  Senator  Sam  J  Ei- 
vin.  Jr..  of  North  Carohna  who  is  recog- 
nized as  a  pretty  good  constitutional  au- 
tnority. 

There  is  another  whom  I  would  men- 
tion today  His  name  is  P-aoiil  Bertjer.  Dr 
Bergor  is  professor  emeritus  of  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Dr.  Berger.  I  believe,  would  identify 
himself  as  substantially  to  the  political 
left  of  Jesse  Helms,  but  he  is  a  man 


whom  I  admire  and  respect  because  he 
does  know  Constitutional  law  and  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  top  constitutional 
scholars  of  this  land. 

1  wish  I  could  hear  a  detxate  between 
Raoul  Berger  and  Lowell  Wficker.  Both 
oJ  them  are  articulate.  botJi  of  them  are 
intelligint.  and  both  of  them  are  forth- 
right But  I  daresay  that  Raoul  Berger 
would  win 

I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Berger  dated 
Novemljer  29.  1980.  It  says: 

DrAR  Senator  Helm.s  The  enclosj'd.  a  nut- 
sliell  .summary  of  my  "&.ivemment  oy  Judi- 
ciary The  Transfonimtlon  of  the  Povirteenih 
Amendment'  (Harvard  Press.  I977i.  afloids 
const! tutior.al  footing  for  proposed  school- 
prayer,  anti-huslng.  afflrmatlve  action  meas- 
ures, which  In  truth  seel'  to  elTectuate  the 
orli'lnal  iii'entlon  of  the  framers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

Now,  what  does  Raoul  Berger  say? 
Bear  in  mind.  Mr  President.  Uiat  about 
10  or  U  years  ago  Raoul  Berber  was  on 
the  other  side  of  this  argu;neat  as  to 
whether  Congress  had  a  right  to  pro- 
.<cribe  the  courts  whether  Congress  has 
got  a  right  to  say.  "You  shall  not  do  more 
of  this." 

Dr  Berger  made  a  180-degree  turn.  Let 
me  read  what  ho  said  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  National  Organization  on  Legal 
Problems  of  Education,  a  speech  he  made 
on  November  14.  this  year,  in  Boston: 

There  Is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  judicial  takeover  of  funcilon.s  confided 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  and  the 
people.  Concern  over  federal  Intru.slon  Into 
the  field  of  ed  icatlon  for  example,  bvisl-ig. 
affirmative  action.  Judicial  administration 
of  a  school  system,  is  but  one  facet  of  the 
pr'->b!eni  Others  are  perturbed  by  judicial 
administration  of  pi-lsons  which  in  effect 
suppiaiit?  legislative  discretion  in  making 
budgetarv  allocation.^.  Still  othe'-s  decry  In- 
•erferenre  with  local  contiol  of  pornography 
aljortion.s.  the  local  administration  of  crimi- 
nal law  The  people  reluctantly  obey  such 
decrees  because  thev  are  told  .so  the  Constl- 
tu'ion  requires. 

I  might  parenthoticalb  state  that  is 
exactly  what  Senator  Weicker  is  doing 
He  is  giving  his  opinion,  and  I  respect 
his  opinion,  even  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  But  because  he  does  not  like 
something  does  not  automatically  make 
it  unconstitutiona'. 

I  Mr  EXON  as.-ujned  the  chair  > 

Mr.  HELMS  I  think  we  ought  to  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  Raoul  Berger  and  Sam 
Ervin  and  other  constitutional  scholars 
who  are  so  recognized  when  they  say 
that  Lowell  Weicker  is  a  good  guy  but 
he  is  wrong 

Let  me  continue  on  with  what  Dr. 
Berger  said  in  his  speech  in  Boston  on 
November  14.  He  a.sked  the  question: 

Bn»  what  If  the  requirement  is  that  of  the 
Justices  rather  than  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

All,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  point. 
Some  of  us  have  been  saying  for  years 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  been  legis- 
lating instead  of  adjudicating.  That  is 
precisely  what  has  happened,  and  this 
Ser.aie  and  House  of  Representatives  are 
long  overdue  in  putting  their  respective 
feet  down  and  saying.  "No  more.  This 
is  a  tripartite  system  of  government.  We 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  have  a  right,  we  have  a  duty,  to  put 


an  end  to  the  demonstrable  folly  of 
forced  busing  which  has  l)een  torment- 
ing little  children  for  no  purpose  what- 
soever except  to  satisfy  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  some  Federal  judge  .somewhere 
or  some  Federal  bureaucrat  or  a  whole 
nest  of  them  in  the  Justice  Department.' 

So  the  pending  Weicker  amendment  is 
not  an  innocuous  amendment  It  seek."^ 
to  create  some  question  as  to  whether 
tiie  Senate  really  meant  it  when  it  .said 
"Stop  this  forced  busing."  or  at  least 
Stop  the  Justice  Department  bureau- 
crats from  promoting  it." 

But  back  to  the  address  by  Dr.  Berger. 
He  said: 

Ten  days  ago  Professor  Alan  Dershowitz  of 
Harvard,  n  former  cierk  of  Justice  Goldberg, 
and  himself  an  activist,  drew  the  curtain? 
aside  In  a  review  of  Justice  Douglas'  auto- 
biography. He  writes  that  the  Supreme  Conn 
consists  of  9  inen  "who  are  generally  medi- 
ocre lawyers,  often  lormer  politicians  .  . 
almost  always  selected  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical considerations"  AnJ  he  asks  "How, 
In  n  democratic  society,  can  nine  uaeli-cled 
and  poUtirally  non-responsible  men  overrule 
the  policv  choices  of  stale  legislatures.  Con- 
gress, popular  referenda  .  .  ■>"  He  recounts 
Chief  Justice  Hughes'  advice  to  the  neophyte 
Justice  DouKlas:  "90*";  of  any  |  constitu- 
tional) derision  is  emotional.  The  rational 
part  oi  us  supplies  the  reason  for  supporting 
our  prt-dilections  "  Then  and  there  Doiigl»,>. 
admllted  to  hiraself  thai  "the  'gut'  reacUoti^ 
o.'  a  Judge  at  the  level  of  constitutional  ad- 
JudicatU'n  .  was  the  main  inf.rejlent  oi 
liiS  decision  "  Why  I  ask.  .should  loO  mUllon 
Americans  who  believe  fcr  Instunre.  that 
death  penalties  serve  to  deter  murder  preir 
DouKla-s'  "gut  reaction"  to  their  ow,T'  We  live 
under  a  government  of  la>vs  not  of  ^ut  reac- 
tions Under  democratic  principles  a  judges 
g\\t  reaction  is  no  substitute  for  the  will  c( 
ihe  people  Dei.showltr  concludes  that  'There 
win  never  be  an  entirely  satisfactory  Justi- 
ficption  for  the  power  of  Judges  to  overrule 
popular  decisions "  In  fact  that  alleged 
p.nver  !s  denioiistrahly  a  Ui.urp<itio!i 

I  am  still  reading  from  the  address  bv 
Dr.  Berger,  Mr.  President,  who  goes  on 
to  say : 

The  mojl  immediate  constltutionel  prob- 
lem. '  Professor  Philip  Kurland  has  written 
"Is  the  usurpation  by  tht  Judirjarj  oi  gen- 
eral governmental  powers  on  the  pretext  that 
its  authority  derives  from  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

So  there  we  are,  Mr.  Presidpnt.  Here 
we  are  this  morning  making  a  judgment 
on  precisely  the  point  raised  by  Dr  Ber- 
ger. who  goes  on  to  say: 

Thai  's  not  understoo'l  by  the  people,  nor 
Indeed  bv  most  law  vers.  Before  any  steps  can 
profitably  be  taken  to  restore  government  to 
the  people,  they  must  lie  Instructed  In  the 
historical  facts. 

.4t  the  iielght  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  1937 
Court-packing  campaign.  Professor  Felix 
Prankfur.er  wrote    to  him — 

And  here.  Mr.  President,  Dr  Berger 
quotes  Frankfurter: 

People  havp  been  taught  to  believe  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  speaks  It  Is  not  they 
who  speak  bi't  the  Constitution  whereas,  of 
c  jurse.  In  so  many  vital  case.";.  It  Is  they  who 
speak  and  noi  the  Constitution.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  Is  what  the  country  needs  most 
<o   understand. 

That  v.  as  Felix  Frankfurter  writing  to 
Franklin  Roo.sevelt  in  1937.  How  rele- 
vant it  is  today  in  so  rr.anv  instances, 
and  particularly  regarding  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  right  now. 
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But  let  me  go  on  with  another  para- 
graph or  so  of  the  splendid  address  by 
Dr.  Berger. 

He  said: 

Robert  Bork.  former  Solicitor  General,  ob- 
served that  "The  Supreme  Court  regularly 
Insists  that  Us  results  •  •  •  do  not  spring 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  Justices  In  the 
majority  but  are  supported.  Indeed  com- 
pelled, by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution. •  •  •  Value  choices  are  attributed 
to  the  Founding  Fathers.  *    •   •" 

We  have  heard  that  here  today,  at 
least  inferentially. 

"Value  choices  are  attributed  to  the 
Founding  Fathers,  not  to  the  Court."  Were 
the  people  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
Justices,  not  the  Constitution,  who  require 
busing  and  affirmative  action,  govern  abor- 
tion. Impose  limitations  on  State  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice,  they  — 

Meaning  the  people,  Mr.  President 
They  would  remedy  tho  usurpation. 

Now.  the  usurpation  to  which  Dr. 
Berger  refers  is  the  runaway  inclination 
by  the  Federal  courts  to  legislate  rather 
than  adjudicate. 

Let  me  say  again.  Mr.  President.  Raoul 
Berger  is  no  conservative.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  party  affiliation  is.  I  believe 
years  ago  he  absolutely  disagreed  with 
Jesse  Helms  in  my  efforts  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  and  perhaps  even 
to  say  to  the  bureaucracy,  "You  can  go 
no  further  in  this.  ' 

Well,  Mr.  President,  later  on  in  his 
speech  Berger  said: 

Whatever  the  scope  of  the  "appellate  ju- 
risdiction" clause,  there  Is  the  impori,  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  con- 
sider. Section  5  provides  that  "Congre.ss  shall 
have  power  to  enforce.  .  .";  in  1879  the 
Court  ItselJ  emphasized  in  Ei  parte  Virginia. 
that  this  power  was  given  to  Congress,  not 
the  Courts.  Were  the  Court  to  Insist  upon 
enforcin^j  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment 
against  Congress  manifest  Intention  not  to 
do  so—.',  would  convert  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  ei.fi.rce  into  'rhe  Court  shall  en- 
force." That  would  usurp  power  that  was 
withheld  For  'lir.cretion  to  enforce  was  left 
to  ronpre.=;s;  .Section  5  does  not  mandate  en- 
forcement, it  does  not  provide  "Congress 
shall  enforce  '  but  that  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce."  TTils  was  not  mere  hap- 
penstance. Encroachment  on  State  sover- 
eignty A-as  highly  unpopular  in  the  North 
and  the  "have  power"  formula.  I  suggest,  was 
a  compromise  designed  to  leave  the  matter 
In  the  hinds  of  Congress  My  .study  of  the 
Fifteenth  .Amendment.  Section  2  ol  which  i.^ 
'he  analoji  of  Section  5.  disclosed,  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Oliver  Morton,  that  "the 
remedy"  for  both  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth "was  expressly  not  left  to  the  coiirts.' 
but  was  to  "be  enforced  by  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Congre.-s."  Senator  John  Sherman 
stated  that  "before  It  shall  be  enforced  in 
the  courts  some  legislation  should  be  pai>.sed 
by  Congress" 

Mr.  President.  I  say  again,  the  Senate 
has  spoken  on  this  question  of  Justice 
De.uartment  bureaucrats  and  lawyers 
promoting  forced  busing.  The  House  has 
spoken  on  it.  And  here  we  have  a  con- 
ference report  making  clear  the  position 
of  Congress. 

My  dear  friend  from  Connecticut  says. 
"Well.  I  have  a  little  amendment  here 
that  just  may  be  innocuous  and  I  want 
to  slide  it  in."  I  cannot  let  him  slide  it 
m  without  a  fight,  because  it  will  leave 
the  door  ajar  to  all  sorts  of  contests  in 
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the  courts  a^.  to  uhat  Congre.ss  reall\ 
meant  when  it  said  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment shall  no  longer  promote  forced 
busing. 

In  a  moment  I  am  gouip  t .)  offer 
an  amendment  to  Senator  Weickeks 
amendment  In  good  laitii.  I  am  assum- 
ing that  all  he  really  wants  to  do  is  make 
clear  the  constitutional  prerogatives  ol 
the  Justice  Department  ".ith  the  pro- 
scription of  what  Congress  voted  to  ap- 
prove. 

But  let  me  address  myself  to  what  a 
rather  distingui.>.hed  citizen  of  this  coun- 
trj-  has  said  abojt  what  he  calls  the  pet 
crusades  ol  ortliodo.x  liberals. 

He  ;s  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
professor  of  economics.  Thoma-s  Soweil. 
I  understand  that  Mr  Soweil  may  be  the 
next  Secretary  of  HUD.  I  do  liot  know 
that  lor  a  fact,  but  I  have  bten  reliably 
informed  that  that  may  well  be  the  case 

Let  me  read  y(ju  what  Thomas  Soweil 
says.  The  headline.  A  Black  Conserv- 
ative' Dissents."  The  subheadlme  is. 
"Busing  and  affirmative  action  mav  be 
pet,  crusades  of  orthodox  liberals,  but.  a 
black  scholar  contends,  neither  in  fact 
does  much  real  good." 

Mr.  Soweil  begins  by  saying : 

Being  a  black  "conservaiive'  is  perhaps  not 
considered  as  bizarre  as  being  a  transvestite. 
but  it  Is  certainly  considered  more  strange 
than  being  a  vegetarian  or  a  bird  watcher. 
Recently  a  network  television  program  con 
tacled  me  Ijecause  they  had  an  episode  com- 
ing up  that  included  a  black  conservative  as 
one  of  the  characters,  and  they  wanted  me 
to  come  down  to  the  studio  so  that  their 
writers  and  actors  could  observe  such  an 
exotic  being  In  the  flesh. 

Am  I  a  black  coiiservatlve?  It  is  hard 
enough  to  know  what  a  "liberal"  or  a  "con- 
servative" is.  without  the  additional  racial 
modifications  Supposedly  a  "conservative"  is 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  but  in  more 
than  40  years  of  listening  to  people,  ranging 
from  welfare  recipients  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  1  have  never  come  across 
this  mythical  l)eing  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo, 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fascinated  with 
the  entire  article  and  I  would  enjoy  read- 
ing it  into  the  Record  but  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that 

Mr.  President.  I  lusk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Sec  exliibit  1  i 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  Dr  Soweil 
made  is  one  that  surely  should  be  obvious 
to  all  Senators.  That  point  is  simply  is 
it  not  time  to  listen  to  the  American 
people?  Let  us  not  obfuscate  the  real 
question  by  saymp.  ■I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  .say  to  the 
Justice  Department,  'you  cannot  promote 
forced  busing  aity  more    " 

Tliis  Congre.ss  hav<;  the  right  to  pro- 
scribe remedies  for  the  enlorrement  of 
the  fourteeiuh  amendment,  but  I  will 
leave  that  debate  to  the  constitutional 
lawyers  The  debate  about  ron.^titution- 
ality  i.s  not  between  Jesse  Helms  and 
Lowell  Weicker.  but  it  is  between  Low- 
ell Weicker  -and  Raoul  Berger.  I  am 
not  a  law>er.  But  I  have  an  instinctive 
understanding.  I  think,  of  what  is  right 
for  this  Congress  to  do.  And  certainly, 
what  is  right  for  this  Congress  to  do  at 


liiis  moment  is  not  to  tam.Dcr  with  the 
position  strongly  taker,  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.'^e  to  tell  the  Justice  De- 
pariment  and  ail  of  its  bureaucrats  and 
all  of  its  lawyers  that.  "No  longer  will  you 
promote  forced  busing  " 
Exhibit    l 
A  Black  '  CoNSERVAxnE'    Dissfnts 
(By  Thomas  Soweil  i 

Being  a  black  "conservative"  is  perhaps  not 
considered  as  bizarre  as  being  a  transvestite 
but  it  is  certainly  considered  more  strange 
than  being  a  vegetarian  or  a  bird  watcher 
Recently  a  network  te'evision  program  con- 
tacted me  because  they  had  an  episode  com- 
ing up  that  InoUided  a  black  conservative  as 
one  of  the  characters,  and  they  wanted  me  to 
come  down  to  the  studio  so  that  their  writers 
and  actors  could  observe  such  an  exotic  being 
in  the  flesh. 

Am  I  a  black  conservative'  It  is  hard 
enough  to  know  what  a  "liberal"  or  a  "con- 
servative '  Is.  without  the  additional  racial 
modifications  Supposedly  a  "conservative"  is 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  but  in  more 
than  40  years  o!  listening  to  people,  ranging 
from  welfare  recipients  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  I  have  never  come  across 
this  mythical  being  who  is  satisfied  wnih  the 
status  quo  I  know  of  no  statistical  research, 
or  even"casual  obsenations.  that  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  so-called  '  conserva- 
tives" are  more  content,  complacent  or  less 
outraged  than  people  who  carry  the  label 
"liberal."  Some  of  the  angriest  people  I  know- 
are  called  "moderates  "  Since  truth-in-label- 
ing  laws  do  not  apply  to  politics,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  about  all  this. 

Once  it  is  realized  that  "liberal"  and 
■conservative"  are  .simply  arbitrary  desig- 
nations for  opposing  political  teams  imore 
elegant  but  no  more  meaningful  than 
"Dodeers"  and  "Mets'l.  we  can  turn  to  the 
substance  of  the  issues  between  them  From 
this  point  of  view,  a  so-called  "conservative" 
is  nothing  more  than  a  dissenter  from  the 
"prevailing  liberal  orthodoxy  A  "radical" 
would  simply  be  someone  v  ho  carries  the 
liberal  orthodoxy  to  further  extremes. 

Why  would  a  black  man  dissent  from  the 
prevailing  liberal  orthodoxy,  and  especially 
on  such  racial  issues  as  busing  "affirmative 
action"  and  the  like?  The  question  Itself 
shows  how  pervasively  the  mass  media  have 
stereotyped  and  filtered  the  news  Most 
black  people  oppose  busing.  Polls  that 
showed  a  black  majority  in  favor  of  busing 
a  few  years  ago  have  begun  to  show  black 
pluralities  and,  finally.  &i\  absolute  major- 
ity of  blacks  against  busing.  What  is  rare 
1.S  to  see  any  black  opponent  of  busing  in 
the  media  The  media-created  black  "spokes- 
man" usually  shares  media-created  values. 
The  impression  is  insinuated  that  such 
"spokesmen"  represent  the  "grass  roots  "  or 
"authentic"  ghetto  blacks  while  black  dis- 
senters from  the  liberal  orthodoxy  are  from 
a  remote  "middle  cla.ss  '  fringe  This  impres- 
sion must  Ije  insinuated  because  there  Is 
little  evidence  for  it — and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  Many 
of  the  most  fiery  "militants"  axe  middle- 
class  Negroes  now  trying  to  live  down  their 
past  by  being  blacker-than-thou,  like  true 
converts. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
state-imposed  segregation  in  1954,  the  de- 
cision was  Justifiably  hailed  as  the  climax 
of  a  struggle  of  many  decades  against  Jim 
Crow  laws  and  gross  discrimination  in  the 
availability  of  public  services,  including 
education  as  a  crucial  necessity  Two  more 
decades  of  bad  faith,  ioot  dragging  and  eva- 
sions produced  ever  tighter  judicial  control, 
culminating  in  court -ordered  busing  t  ■ 
achieve  racial  "balance."  In  short,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  F>o£ition  that  was  not  implicit 
111  the  original  decision,  and  in  inany  ways 
goes  counter  to  the  original  concern  for  in- 
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surliig  individual  ronstltutlonal  rlRhts  wim- 
out  regtird  to  color  or  other  group  charac- 
teristics 

The  prevailing  liberal  orthodoxy  Insists 
that  busing  Is  essential  for  black  children 
to  receive  their  constitutional  rl^hls— and 
that  they  are  to  have  their  rights  If  It  kills 
them  Kinp  Sokunon  Ls  said  to  have  chosen 
the  true  mother  of  a  disputed  infant  by 
asking  the  two  women  concerned  whether 
each  would  afrree  to  having  the  baby  cut  In 
half  to  satisfy  their  rival  claims  It  was  [ler- 
hnps  the  first  confrontation  between  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  statistical  -balance  ' 
Fortunately.  King  Solomon  did  not  rely  on 
HEW.  guidelines   for  a   solution. 

Remarkably  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  black  children  who  are  supposed  to 
bencflt  from  busli.g.  Certainly,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  facts  about  their 
educational  or  psvchologUal  well-being  be- 
fore or  after  court -ordered  •Integration  "  It 
was  assumed  from  the  outset  in  1954  that 
separate  schools  are  inherently  inferior 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  numer- 
ous all-Jewish  or  all-Oriental  schools  could 
have  exposed  this  for  the  sheer  nonvnsc 
U  was.  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  all- 
black  schools  thai  would  have  expensed  this 
fallacy.  All-black  Dunbar  High  Srhool  In 
Washington  had  an  average  IQ  of  111  In 
1939.  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  100- -and  this  15  years  before  sociological 
siereol\i.iea  were  enshrined  as  the  "law  of 
Che  land." 

The  really  crucial  assumption  behind  In- 
voluntary busing  l.s  that  some  lauKlble  Ijene- 
flt  will  result — presumably  to  black  children 
but.  one  woulfl  hope,  to  white  (liHur.n  a> 
well,  and  to  The  cau^*  of  racial  undorstand- 
ing  and  mutual  re.«|>ect  The  hard  evidence 
does  not  support  any  of  these  a.-isuniptlons 
One  1  an  select  isolated  pieces  of  data  to  sup- 
port I  he  a.ssumptlon.i  but  at  »eait  as  much 
evidence  can  be  found  slmwin^'  declinlni; 
academic  ptrformances.  lower  «elf-csteem  by 
black  children  and  greater  racial  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  huth  black  and  white  chl'dren 
after  busing  Is  imposed. 

Busing  Is  not  a  policy  but  a  crusade   For  « 

policy,   one   can    <isk,    "Does    It   work At 

what  cost?"  •What  is  ihe  human  Unpact?  ' 
For  a  crusade,  the  relevant  questions  are 
Whii'ie  side  are  you  on?"  "li  your  courage 
failing'''^  "Can  we  dishonor  the  sacrifices  of 
those  who  wen  before  by  turning  bacK 
now''"  The  last  thing  a  crusader  wants  ik 
hear  is  cost-beneflt  analyKis  And  if  the 
crusader  is  a  white  liberal  whose  onlv  chil- 
dren are  In  private  schools,  his  courage 
knows  no  bounds 

One  of  the  last  refuges  of  those  who  ad- 
mit the  sorry  academic  and  social  record  of 
Involuntary  busing  Is  the  so-called  'hostage' 
theory  of  Integration  According  vo  thl.s  view. 
the  only  chance  black  children  have  for  get- 
ting a  fair  share  of  rducatlotial  resources  s 
to  be  mixed  In  with  white  children,  so  that 
discrimination  is  thwarted  This  assumes 
that  It  IS  easier  for  courts  to  ccntrol  racial 
'■balance'  -In  the  face  of  '•white  flight"-- 
than  to  control  dollars  and  cents  paid  from 
a  centrftl  fund  It  also  assumes  a  greater  ed- 
ucational effect  from  differences  In  per-pupll 
expenditures  than  existing  studies  sub- 
stantiate 

Finally,  there  Is  the  simple  vested  Interest 
of  clvll-rlghts  lawyers  and  lenders  who  have 
a  heavy  personal  stake  In  pursuing  the 
courses  of  action  that  brought  them  success 
and  prominence  In  the  past  There  Is  noth- 
ing peculiar  In  this  It  Is.  In  fact,  all 
too  human  Oenerals  have  long  been  known 
for  fighting  the  last  war  In  view  of  history. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  any  organiza- 
tion to  stop  on  a  dime  and  then  head  of! 
in  another  direction  in  high  gear  But  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  the  rest  of  us  to  be 
able  to  see  when  a  given  approach  has  made 
Its  contribution,  served  Its  purpose  and  be- 


i-nme  counterproductive  We  certalnlv  need 
not  repeat  the  mistake  of  Vie' nam  by  sac- 
rificing the  younger  generation  to  spare  lead- 
ers the  embarra.ssment  of  losing  face 

The  question  may  oiue  have  been  "segre- 
gation "  versus  "integration  "  but  It  Is  that 
no  longer  Neither  Fi'deral.  state  nor  local 
government  may  .segregate  any  longer 
•'Racial  balance."  however.  Is  In  most  cases 
a  wlU-o'-the-wlsp.  as  changing  neighbor- 
hoods, private  .schotUs  and  exodus  to  the  sub- 
urbs repeatedly  defeat  the  numerical  goal.v 
of  busing  In  some  cases,  there  is  more  racial 
separation  in  the  classroom  after  years  of 
busing  than  before  As  for  "Integration"  in 
some  more  meaningful  social  and  psycholog- 
ical sense,  going  beyond  racial  body  count, 
compulsory  transportation  Is  the  least  llkelv 
process  for  achieving  that  goal.  It  Is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  the  llt>erals'  misunderstand- 
ing of  their  fellow  human  beings  that  they 
cannot  grasp  the  difference  be' ween  the  ef- 
fects of  voluntary  interracial  association  and 
involuntary  placemen*  In  the  same  build- 
ings It  is  true  that,  prior  to  the  19f4  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  much  evidence  showed 
greater  tolerance  and  t>etter  educational  re- 
sults for  black  children  when  going  to 
schools-  usually  nelghborh<x)d  schools 
with  white  voungsiers  But  these  were  black 
and  white  schoolchildren  who  chose  to  live 
and  go  to  .schoc>l  in  the  same  nelt'hborhood 
and  who  grew  up  around  one  another  -no", 
strangers  confronting  straugi'rs  In  an  :it- 
niosphere  of  compulsion,  anxiety  and 
heightened  racial   defenslveness 

The  grand  delusion  of  contemporary  lib- 
erals Is  that  they  have  both  the  rlgh^  and 
•he  ability  to  move  their  fellfw  creature- 
around  like  blocks  of  wood--and  that  the 
end  re.iults  will  be  no  different  than  if  peo- 
ple had  voluutarilv  c'losen  ih"  same  ac'lons 
It  is  eRsciitlally  a  dmUl  of  other  people'^ 
humanl'v  It  Is  a  heallh\  sig-i  mat  ihow 
iii.s|r^iied  these  siibhuma!!  rules  hiive  bltterl 
resented  It.  though  it  nmv  ultimately  prove 
a  social  and  political  catastrophe  if  their 
anger  at  Judicial  and  bureaucratic  heavy- 
handedness  finds  a  target  In  blacks  as  scape- 
goats 

The  same  statistical  approach  to  htiman 
problems  fo\ind  in  the  busing  controversy  l.s 
applied  to  the  labor  market  in  the  rederal 
•'afHrmative  action"  program  There  Is  a'sc 
the  'MVnf  heav\  reliance  on  assump'lons.  the 
same  dl^rel,•a^■i  of  fac's  and  the  same  c-usart- 
Ing  assurance  that  whatever  one  docs  In  a 
noble  cause  is  right. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Is  done  iti 
many  noble  causes  Is  lying  "AfTlrmative  ac- 
tion' Is  no  exception  The  racial,  ethnic  aiid 
sex  quotas  that  are  set  under  'affirmative 
action"  hiring  are  denied  by  callInK  them 
■goals"  and  attempting  'o  make  elaborate 
scholastic  distinctions  between  the  twi-  We 
are  tcld  that  goals  "  are  not  reully"  quotas 
because  grials  are  flexible  while  quotas  are 
rigid  But  tills  revision  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Ignores  b'lth  facts  "^nd  usage  '  Quota'^ 
Is  no  new  or  exotic  word  the  liberal  njlsslon- 
arles  must  explain  to  the  heathen  There  are 
Itnmlgratlon  quotas  Import  quotas,  produc- 
tion quota*  and  all  kinds  of  other  quotas — 
and  whether  those  quotas  happen  to  be  me* 
or  not  during  a  particular  time  pcrl>id.  no 
one  denies  that  th<-y  are  quotas  Quotas  are 
quantitative  .-ather  than  qualltsilve  criteria 
Evervbody  kn^ws  that  and  tha*.  Is  precisely 
what   critics  object  fo 

"AfTlrmative  action  quotas  are  tupposcd 
to  compensate  minorities  and  women  for 
past  Injustices,  but  before  any  benefit  can 
compensate  anybody  for  anythlni^  it  mus' 
first  be  a  benefit  i  There  1&  very  little  hard 
evidence  that  "alBmiatlve  action"  has  that 
net  .effect.  Just  as  there  Is  very  little  hard 
evidence  that  busing  benefits  black  school- 
children Black  Income  as  a  percentage  of 
white  Income  reached  I's  peak  In  1970 — the 
year  before  mandatory  quotas  (  "goals  and 
timetables'^)  were  established — and  has  been 


below  that  level  ever  since  (due  largely  to 
the  recessloti)  In  short,  blacks  achieved  the 
economic  advances  of  the  i960^s  once  the 
worst  forms  of  discrimination  were  outlawed, 
and  the  only  additional  effect  nf  quotas 
was  to  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  black 
achievements  by  making  them  look  like  gU^s 
from  the  Government 

Undoubtedly  here  and  there  some  individ- 
uals have  cotten  Jobs  they  would  never  have 
been  eligible  for  otherwise  But  however 
striking  such  examples  might  be.  the  over- 
all picture  depends  on  two  other  factors— 
what  proportion  of  tiie  labor  force  such  peo- 
ple constitute,  and  the  extent  to  which  ••af- 
firmative action"  has  the  offsetting  conse- 
quence of  actually  reducing  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  minorltv  or  female  applicants  S.nce 
q\ioias  apply  not  only  to  hiring  but  also  to 
pay  and  promotion,  some  employers  choose 
to  avoid  later  problems  bv  minimizing  the 
initial  hiring  of  nonwhite  or  female  appli- 
cants Tills  Is  particularly  true  where  there 
is  a  substantial  risk  that  any  appIUant— 
of  whatever  'ace  or  sex  -may  have  to  be  let 
go  later  on  For  example,  in  the  academic 
world,  the  "up-or-oul"  promotion  sy.stem 
means  that  the  top  universities  are  con- 
stantly firing  many  Junior  faculty  menibere 
at  the  end  of  their  contracts  without  iny 
explicit  "fault"  being  alleged  The  legal  and 
political  dangers  In  applying  this  policy  to 
minorities  and  v.omen  give  tmlversllles  an 
incentive  either  to  avoid  hiring  minorities 
and  women  or  to  sldct-ac'^;  Ihcm  Intt  spccls! 
administrative  Jobs  where  this  policy  does 
not  apply  Other  industries  also  create  ".spe- 
cial "  or  "token  "  Jobs  for  similar  reasons,  wlih 
the  same  tiet  effect  of  reducing  the  career 
prospects  of  minorities  and  women — as  a 
result  of  Crovernment  pressures  designed  to 
have   the  oppo.site  effect 

Despite  a  tendency  to  consider  women  as  a 
'  minority."  both  the  history  and  the  present 
situation  of  women  ure  quite  different  Cr.ji- 
frary  to  a  tictlticus  hlstcrv  about  having 
crine  a  long  way  baby,  women  totlay  hr.ve  less 
'epresentatlon  In  many  high  l'?vel  pos.tloriS 
than  30  or  40  years  ugo.  Iri  earlier  times 
women  made  i^p  a  higher  proportion  of  doc- 
tors, academics,  people  In  ".'.'ho  s  "iWho.  and  in 
profe.wlonal.  technical  and  nio lagerlal  posi- 
»'.ons  generally  If  you  plot  ou  a  graph  the 
proportion  of  wom.'-n  In  high-level  jobs  over 
the  past  several  decades  and  on  a  parallel 
graph  the  number  of  ba'Dles  per  woman,  you 
wi;i  S'?e  almost  an  exact  mirror  im'ige  TJjat 
Is,  as  women  got  married  eaill»-r  &id  esr'.ler 
and  h.id  more  and  more  babies,  their  careeio 
decUi.ed  In  re -cut  tlinci.  as  the  ""baby  boom"' 
passed  and  both  marriage  nitcs  ;inl  child- 
bearing  decliiied.  women  have  started  mov- 
Int;  bark  up  the  occupations!  ladder  relative 
to  men — though  hi  many  casee  not  yet 
achieving  the  relative  position  they  held  In 
the  193U'F  This  upturn  was  apparel  '-  befcre 
"aftl-mattve  action"  f|Uotas. 

If  you  go  beyond  the  sweeping  '•cmpartsons 
of  'men  and  women  '  that  are  so  popular.  It 
IS  clear  that  marriage  and  childtearlng  have 
more  to  do  wl'h  women".'=;  career  prospects 
than  emp'oyer  dlscrlmnatlon  In  1970-  be- 
fore mandatory  "'^oals  and  timetables"  - 
.^Inrle  women  In  »helr  3Cs  who  had  AO-ked 
rontlnuoiLslv  since  high  school  averaged 
higher  earr.lngs  than  >lng;e  men  In  their 
30"s  who  had  worked  coiitlnuou<=ly  since  hl?h 
school  Tn  the  academic  world,  single  women 
with  Ph  D  "5  achieved  the  rank  of  full  pro- 
fessor more  often  than  single  men  who  re- 
ceived their  PhDs  at  the  stmt-  lime — ana 
this  again,  tjefore  quotas. 

These  are  among  the  many  facts  Ignored 
by  proponents  of  "afflrmaflve  action.""  Such 
facis  are  relevant  to  policy  but  they  do  no* 
support  a  crusade,  which  requires  an  Identi- 
fiable enemy,  such  as  male  chauvinist  em- 
ployers A  much  stronger  case  can  be  made 
that  career  women  are  discriminated  against 
In  the  home  where  they  are  expected  to  carry 
most  of  the  domestic  burdens,  regardless  of 
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their  Jobs  But  there  Is  no  crusade  to  motint. 
and  no  political  mileage  to  be  made,  from 
&d\lsing  women  to  go  home  and  tell  their 
husbands  to  shape  up  Both  messlahs  and 
politicians  have  to  be  able  to  promise  people 
stimethlng,  and  very  often  that  involves  mis- 
stating the  original  pnjblem  In  order  to 
make   the   pronil.se   sound   plausible 

Tlie  grand  assumption  that  body  count 
proves  discrimination  proceeds  as  if  people 
■Aciuicl  he  eveiilv  d!.str;buted  in  the  absence 
of  deliberate  barr'ers  There  Isn't  a  speck  of 
evidence  for  this  assumption,  and  there  Is  a 
mountain  of  evidence  against  it  Even  In 
activities  wholly  within  each  Individual  .s 
control,  people  are  not  evenly  distributed 
TTie  choices  made  a-,  to  what  television  pro- 
grams to  watch,  what  games  to  play,  what 
songs  to  listen  to.  what  candidates  to  vote 
for.  all  show  the  enormous  impact  of  social. 
cultural,  religious  and  other  factors  One- 
fourth  of  the  professional  hockey  players  in 
the  United  States  come  Irom  one  state,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  American  Nobel  prl^e 
winners  are  Jewish,  more  than  haJf  of  all 
professional  basketball  stars  are  black  Can 
one  state  discriminate  against  the  other  41*" 
Can  Jews  stop  Genti'.es  from  ^-ettln^-  Nobe! 
prizes,  or  blacks  keep  whites  out  of  ba.skPt- 
hai;''  Obviously  there  are  reasons  of  climate 
tradition  and  Interest  that  cause  some 
groups'  attention  to  be  drawn  strongly  to- 
ward some  activities,  and  that  of  other 
^;roups  toward  other  activities  It  need  not 
even  involve  "ability  "  Some  groups  that 
have  been  tremendously  successful  in  some 
activities  have  been  utter  failures  In  other 
activities  requinnkt  no  more  talent  Even 
such  an  ecor.omicaiiy  successful  urban  proup 
as  .American  Jews  had  an  unbroken  .-itring 
of  financial  di.sa.sters  in  farming,  while  im- 
migrants from  a  peasar.t  background  suc- 
ceeded, even  'hough  pea.sant  immigrants 
could  not  begin  to  match  the  Jews'  perform- 
ance In  an  urban  setting  As  a  noted  historian 
once  said,  'We  do  not  live  in  the  past  but 
the  past  In  us.  ' 

It  takes  no  Imagination  at  all  to  see  the 
heavyweight  of  the  past  among  both  mi- 
norities and  women  Even  those  minority  and 
female  Individuals  who  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  higher  educational  opportunities 
do  not  specialize  In  the  .same  fields  a.s  (jthers. 
but  dlsprcportionately  choose  such  fields  as 
education  ond  the  humanities — where  most 
people  are  poorly  paid,  regardless  of  .sex  or 
race  There  are  good  historical  explanations 
for  such  choices,  but  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily good  economic  reasons  However,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  deny  free  choice  to 
the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  "affirmative  ac- 
tion." It  is  arbitrary  social  dogma  to  expect 
an  even  distribution  of  results 

Should  we  do  nothing^  That  Is  the  bogey- 
man of  unbridled  discrimination  that  "af- 
flrmatlve-actlon"  spokesmen  trv  to  scare  us 
with.  But  we  were  not  doing  "nothing  "  be- 
fore quotas  came  in  The  decade  of  the  I960's 
saw  some  of  the  strongest  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  passed  anywhere  backed  up  by 
changing  public  opinion  and  hv  a  new  aware- 
ness and  mllltancv  among  minorities  and 
women.  The  dramatic  improvement  In  the 
economic  position  of  blacks  was  Just  one 
fruit  of  these  developments  Despite  the  ten- 
dency of  "affirmative  action'  proponents  to 
conjure  up  images  of  discrimination  in  dec- 
ades past,  the  que-stlon  is  what  existed  Just 
before  the  quota.s  and  what  has  happened 
since'  That  is  t.he  relevant  question  and  the 
answer  shows  a  mountain  laboring  to  bring 
forth  a  mouse— and  often  not  succeeding 
As  we  have  seen,  the  ratio  of  black  Income 
"  white  Income  has  never  been  as  high  since 
mandatory  quotas  as  It  was  Just  before  such 
goa.s  and  timetables  " 

"W^y  is  'affirmative  ac'ion"  ,so  Ineffective 
despite  all  the  furor  It  stirs  un''  Simplv  be- 
f'ause  its  shotgun  statistical  approach  hits 
'•ie   Just   and   the   unjust   alike    Just   as  the 


crime  does  not  consist  of  demonstrable  dis- 
crimination against  someone  but  of  a  failure 
to  meet  governmental  preconceptions,  so  the 
punishment  does  not  usually  consist  of  pen- 
alties Imposed  at  the  end  of  some  aajudi- 
caiory  process  but  of  having  to  go  t.hrough 
the  process  itself  For  example,  the  University 
of  Michigan  had  to  spend  $350,000  Just  to 
collect  statistics  for  "affirmative  action  '  For 
all  practical  purposes,  that  is  the  same  as 
being  assessed  a  $350,000  fine  without  either 
a  charge  or  proof  of  anytiimg  Most  "affirma- 
tive action'  proceedings  do  not  end  up  m 
proof  of  guilt  or  innocence,  or  m  any  penalty 
thi'nigh  many  end  up  settled  by  "peace 
with  honor  '  In  the  form  of  elaborate  plans 
with  good  Intentions  spelled  out  in  statis- 
tical detail:  13  more  black  accountants  per 
year.  2  7  more  female  chemist",  etc  If  King 
Solomon  had  operated  under  "affirmative 
action.'  he  would  have  promised  each  woman 
0  5  children,  and  gone  ba.  k  to  business  as 
usual 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  road 
to  hell  is  pa\ed  with  good  intentions,  and 
that  is  where  they  lead  in  this  case  And 
since  many  of  the  quotas  were  virtually  im- 
possible of  achievement  from  the  outset, 
there  is  even  less  reason  than  usual  t<j  ex- 
pect much  from  such  statements  under  such 
pressures  Jus^  as  in  television  the  medium 
IS  the  message,  so  under  affirmative  cc- 
tion"  the  process  is  the  penai'y  And  sitice 
this  penalty  falls  on  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  alike,  it  provides  no  reason  for  even 
the  worst  bigot  to  change  Nor  wili  ;t  exempt 
even  the  purest  heart  from  the  harassments 
of  bureaucrats  Indiscriminate  penalties  do 
not  produce  change  but  only  reser."ment  As 
m  the  case  of  busing,  resentment  against 
Government  heavy-handedness  is  often  mis- 
placed as  hostility  to  the  supposed  bene- 
nciaries  The  fact  that  there  is  really  very 
little  bene.t  to  any  group  onK  comp.etes 
this  tragic  farce 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  programs 
that  don't  work  still  keep  going  strong  is 
that  they  sound  so  noble.  Moreover,  cham- 
pioning the  disadvantaged  Is  not  only  an 
inspiration  but  an  occupation  To  be  blunt. 
the  poor  are  a  gold  mine  By  the  time  they 
are  studied,  advised,  experimented  with  and 
administered  the  poor  h.'tve  helped  many 
a  middlc-cla.ss  litieral  to  achieve  affluence 
with  Government  money  The  total  amount 
of  money  the  Government  spends  on  Its 
many  '  antipoverty'  efforts  Is  three  times 
Mhat  would  be  required  to  lift  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  America  above  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line  by  slmpiy  sending  money 
to  the  poor  Obviously,  there  are  a  lot  of 
middlemen  who  get  theirs:  administrators, 
researchers,  consultants,  staffers,  etc  These 
are  the  army  of  people  who  "take  care  "  of 
the  poor  in  a  variety  of  ways  Such  caretak- 
ers are  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  tame  to  do  good  and  staved 
to  do  well  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  highest 
income  counties  in  the  United  States  are 
in  the  suburbs  of  Washington  DC  Poverty 
is  the  cause  of  much  of  that  affluence. 

Central  to  the  costly  "caretaker  '  approach 
to  helping  the  poor — by  paying  money  to 
someone  else — is  an  image  of  the  poor  as 
too  helpless  to  make  it  with  mere  money 
A  picture  is  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand 
words,  but  this  particular  image  is  worth 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  caretaker  class 
Public  resentment  at  the  tax  cost  of  the 
"antipoverty  "  establishment  takes  the  form 
of  disenchantment  with  the  poor  and  minor- 
ities, though  most  of  the  money  ends  up 
in  the  pockets  of  people  who  are  neither. 

Like  every  army,  the  army  of  caretakers 
requires  both  miiterial  and  moral  support, 
rhe  taxpayers  supply  the  material  support 
The  moral  support  comes  from  those  who 
accept  the  image  of  the  helpless  poor  and 
who  project  that  image—  and  the  corre- 
sponding     "need  "     for     caretakers — through 


•he  mass  media,  in  the  colleges  and  to  a 
captive  audience  of  millions  in  social  stud- 
ies" in  the  public  schools  Since  n^anv  who 
project  such  an  image  are  themselves  prod- 
ucts of  vears  of  the  same  kind  of  sociopo- 
litical condl'loning  something  very  '■iose  to 
perpetual  motion  has  beer,  crea'^d 

T.he  image  of  the  helplessness  of  the  pCK  r 
is  repeatedly  invoked  to  defeat  proposals 
for  income  maintenance  educational  vouch- 
ers and  any  other  reforms  that  would  en- 
able the  poor  to  make  their  own  decisions 
and  eliminate  the  caretakers  How  helpless 
are  the  poor'^  And — since  I  am  speaking  as 
a  black  'conservative'  — specifically  how- 
helpless  are  blacts' 

History  shows  that  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sue  internal  m.iprations  in  this  country  has 
been  the  movement  of  millions  of  blacks 
out  of  the  Sout.h  in  the  last  two  generations 
in  order  to  .seek  a  better  life  for  themselves 
This  was  a  spontaneous  decision  of  .mUllons 
r.f  individuals  not  organized  bv  indigenous 
leaders  "  nor  promoted  by  <)ut.£lde  care- 
takers Going  even  further  back  in  hls'uDry 
tf,  1850.  the  census  of  that  year  showed 
that  most  of  the  hslf-milllon  "free  persons 
of  color"  were  li'erate  despite  (1  being 
denied  access  to  public  schools  m  most 
parts  of  the  country.  I2i  Ijelng  forbidden 
by  law  to  go  to  any  schools  In  many  South- 
ern states  and  (3)  hav'ng  very  low  Incomes 
anf*  occupations  and  few  opportunities  to 
cash  in  on  the  education  Private  and  even 
clandestine  schools  for  blacks  existed  all  over 
the  United  States  ir  1850  most  of  them  sup- 
ported by  blacks  themselves  out  of  meager 
incomes 

Today  many  ghetto  blacks  In  cities  across 
the  country  are  sending  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools — though  the  blacks  in  ques- 
tion are  usually  Protesian-oS — m  order  to  seek 
Iwtter  education  than  the  public  schools  pro- 
vide For  example.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  black  children  In 
Chicago  go  to  Catholic  schools  If  educational 
vouchers  were  to  make  education  free  at  both 
private  and  public  Institutions  would  black 
parents  be  too  helpless  to  make  a  choice 
among  the  various  schools  available  to  them' 
Or  IS  the  real  problem  that  many  caretakers 
In  the  educational  bureaucracies  would  find 
themselves  out  of  a  Job' 

At  a  time  when  every  silly  trend  in  educa- 
tion is  proclaimed  in  the  m.edia  as  an  "inno- 
vation." the  struggle  of  thousands  of  poor 
"olack  families  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  is  a  nonevent  for  those  who 
shape  public  opinion  Wliere  these  private 
schools  are  Catholic,  thev  are  often  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods  abandoned  by  earlier  Catholic 
Immigrant  minorities,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon today  for  the  bulk  of  the  student  body 
in  these  schools  to  the  nor.-Cathollc  Some  of 
the  Catholic  schools  have  achieved  remark- 
able educational  success  with  black  students 
at  far  lower  cos'  pier  pupil  than  the  public 
schools  But  it  isn't  news. 

Indeed,  black  advancement  In  general  Isn't 
news  The  research  team  of  Scammon  and 
Wattenberg  was  -oundly  denounced  in  the 
media  when  It  reported  ven,  substantia!  gains 
of  blacks  across  a  broad  front,  in  education, 
income  occupation  and  housing  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's.  In  olden  time<  mes<=eng'rs 
were  sometimes  killed  for  bringme  nad  news 
to  the  king  Today  those  who  brine  good  news 
are  in  jeopardy  for  they  are  threatening  the 
whole  caretaiier  industry  arid  undermminc 
an  image  supported  by  the  caretakers  a  lies 
in  the  media  and  in  politics 

How  unusual  Is  a  so-called  "black  con- 
servative'' Not  very  Being  an  exception  to 
a  media  image  is  not  being  an  exception  in 
real  life  The  .-eal  opinions  of  flesh-and-blood 
black  people  ha^e  repea'edly  been  found  to 
be  completely  riitferpni  from  the  h'ack' 
opinions  of  media-selec'ed     spokesmen 

An  Ebony  magazine  poll  comparing  I'e 
views  of  blacks  with  those  of  college  studen"j> 
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round  blacks  consistently  more  "conserva- 
tive" than  the  college  students.  The  great 
majority  of  blacks  considered  this  country 
worth  defending  against  foreign  enemies  and 
rejected  violence  af>  a  means  of  achieving 
social  change.  A  Oalliip  poll  found  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  blacks  regard  the 
courts  as  too  lenient  on  criminals  Still  an- 
other survey  found  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  bl/kcks  describe  themselves  as 
"sick  and  tired"  of  hearing  attacks  on  "tradi- 
tional American  values." 

So  being  a  black  "conservative"  Is  not  quite 
as  distinctive  as  it  might  seem. 

up    AMENDMENT    NO.     IBie 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  Then  I  want  to 
ask  my  friend  from  Connecticut  one 
question  whicti  mav  resolve  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  fmsn  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1816  to  unprlnted  amendment 
numt>ered  1815: 

Following  the  words  "nothing  In  tlils  Act" 
add  the  words:    "except  section  607". 

Mr.  HELMS  Now  may  I  a-sk  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut whether  he  intends  for  his  amend- 
ment to  apply  to  section  607.  the  Collins- 
Helms  antibusinK  amendment ■>  In  his 
judgment,  how  would  his  amendment,  if 
adopted,  without  modification  or  amend- 
ment, affect  section  607? 

Mr  WEICKER  My  response  is  two- 
fold. One.  I  intend  my  amendment  to 
apply  to  the  entire  conference  report 
That  would  obviouj;ly  include  section  607 
Indeed  I  would  intend  my  amendment  to 
apply  to  everything  we  do  out  here.  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  will  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  That  is  why  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  vote  for  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  under  any  set 
of  circumstances,  unless  I  was  trying  to 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Now.  apparently,  there  must  be 
some  special  reason  for  protecting  sec- 
tion 607.  Is  .section  607  .something  sep- 
arate and  apart?  Is  it  a  transgression 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina probably  t.iiiik.s  .so  and  therefore 
does  not  wish  to  have  that  section  sub- 
jected to  legal  or  constitutional  judg- 
ments. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  was 
what? 

Mr  HELMS  The  second  part  was  what 
effect  would  the  amendment  have  on  if 

Mr.  WEICKER  The  answer  is  that  it 
would  possibly  preserve  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Collins  languaRe  I  deem 
the  Collins  languaKe  now  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional With  the  Weicker  language, 
the  courts  might  not  strike  down  the  Col- 
lins language.  If  anything.  I  would  say 
it  is  an  assist  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  what  he  is  trying  to  achieve 
in  the  sense  that  it  removes  the  constitu- 
tional issue  while  leaving  a  statement  of 
I.^gislative  intent  intact. 

Have  I  answered  the  question' 

Mr    nv.\  MS    Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   WKUKER  Certainly. 

M-^    HKLMS.  The  Helms  amendment 


was  not  a  statement  of  h'K;>i.it.vc  iiitent. 
It  was  an  instruction  I  do  nu:  w.u.t  any 
of  this  legislative  intent  business.  I  want 
th?  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  speak  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  in  speaking 
to  the  Justice  Department  lawyers  and 
bureaucrats  to  say,  "Stop  it." 

That  IS  where  we  stand  right  now. 

But  if  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
be  approved  without  the  Helms  amend- 
ment to  It.  then  the  Senator  has  suc- 
ceeded in  muddying  the  water  on  that 
very  clear  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  earlier. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all 

Mr  HELMS  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  Senator  has  cut  off  his 
right  to  speak 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr  Ford',  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr  Inouye>,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  Macnit- 
soNi,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr 
Matsunaca>,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  Melcher',  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  i  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoffi  are 
nece.s.sarLly  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Miis.sachusetts  iMr  Tscncasi  is  absent 
tecau.se  of  a  death  :n  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Randolph'  would  vote  'nay." 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Cohen  > .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Garni,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
S<HwriKERi  are  nece.ssarilv  f.bsent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Arc  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  44.  as  follows;. 
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YEAS— 45 

iiuiicus 

Olenn 

Mltchel 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Morgan 

B?llnion 

H:irt 

M  lynihan 

B  srhwilz 

HatnCd 

Nelssn 

Bradley 

Henin 

Packwocd 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackaon 

Percv 

Chufee 

Javlts 

Presaler 

Church 

KaBsebaum 

Rlei?le 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Snrbanes 

Culver 

Leihy 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Levin 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mat  bias 

Stevenson 

Durkln 

M;'Oovern 

Weicker 

EaKleton 

Meuenbaum 

Williams 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Bldeii 

Boren 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cachran 
DeConcuit 
t>ole 

Domenlcl 
Exon 


NAYS— »4 

Oold  water 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Holllngs 

HuddJeston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

I-ong 

Lugar 

McClure 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 


Pryor 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schnutt 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTINO— 11 
Cahen  Magnuson  RlblcolT 

Ford  Matsunaga  Scbwelker 

Oarn  Melcher  Tsongas 

Inouye  Randolph 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Helms'  amendment  tUP  No.  1816 1  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

l;P    AMrNDMENT     NO      18  17 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
th?  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  We  will 
sus::end  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 
I  would  request  once  again  that  those 
carr>'ing  on  various  conversations  go- 
ing about  on  different  parts  of  the  floor, 
please  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats  so  that  we 
mav  continue  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  will  suspend  unti!  order 
IS  restored 

Mr  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  Chair  will  not  allow 
the  Senate  to  proceed  until  order  has 
been   restored. 

Mr  HELMS  I  commend  tlie  Chair  for 
that. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Th?  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Hflmsi.  for  himself  and  Mr  Thitrmond. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1817  to  the  Weicker  amendment 
numbered  1815 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment and  add  the  following:  "nor  shall  any 
language  in  this  section  be  Interpreted  to 
modify  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  se.-tlon  607  of  this  Act  " 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
t  nguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Helms,  and  mvself  to  the  pending 
Weicker  motion  relative  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  ju- 
diciary appropriations  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  section  607  of  tiie  bill,  is  not 
clouded  or  undermined  by  the  language 
of  the  Weicker  motion  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  clearlv  and  force- 
fully spoken  in  adopting  Section  607. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  607  No  part  of  the  appropriations  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  De- 
rartmeni  of  Justice  to  brln?  any  sort  of 
action  to  require  directly  or  Indlrertlv  the 
transportation  of  anv  student  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  which  Is  nearest  the 
student's  home,  except  for  a  student  requlr- 
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Ing   special    education    as   a    result    of    being 
menially  or  physically  handicapped 

Mr  President.  I  view  the  Weicker 
motion  a.s  .superfluous  and  unnecessary. 
since  there  is  nothing  in  section  607 
whK'ti  rontravene.s  the  Constitution 
Congres.s  created  the  Justice  Department 
by  statute,  enumerated  its  jxjwers  and 
duties  by  \'anou.s  statute.s  enacted  over 
the  years,  and  certainly  lia.s  the  con.stitu- 
tional  power,  by  appropriate  statutory 
language,  to  direct  Justice  Department 
attorneys  a.s  to  the  pursuit  of  remedies 
other  than  iorced  busing  As  I  .staled 
several  time  during  previous  debate  on 
this  Lssue,  the  restriction  m  section  607 
Is  aimed  at  the  activities  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  does  not  m  any  way  re- 
strict the  courts  or  private  litigants 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
motivation  behind  the  Weicker  motion 
is  to  allow  the  Justice  Department  to  cir- 
cumvent Congress  intent  as  stated  m 
section  607.  The  Weicker  language  could 
b?  seized  upon  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  a  basis  for  continuing  to  ad- 
vocate forced  busing,  completely  ignor- 
ing the  will  of  Congress  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  forced  busing  of  school 
children  to  ac"hieve  arbitrary  racial 
nuotas  has  proven  to  be  divisive,  coun- 
terproductive and  deleterious  to  the  ed- 
ucational process.  We  must  halt  the  le.^al 
advocacy  of  forced  busng  oy  the  Justice 
Department  and  move  forward  with 
quality  education  for  all  our  children 
This  amendment  will  move  the  country 
a  step  closer  to  that  goal,  and  I  hop2  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr  WEICKER  I  rai.se  the  point  of 
order  that  this,  in  effect,  is  requesting  to 
accomplish  th«>  ver>-  thirit^  which  was 
tabled  by  virtue  of  the  lasi  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
as  such  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  pre- 
sents a  substantiallv  new  question  and 
therefore  is  in  order  Thfrefore.  tho 
point  of  order  raised  bv  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  not  well  taken 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  Presidtnt.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  WEICKER.   No    Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  cannot 
hear.  I  am  sorry   Mav  we  have  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yea.s 
and  nays  have  been  requested,  but  the 
Chair  is  goin?  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentan,-  inouiry.  The  amendment  i> 
debatable:   is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  the  amendment  is  debat- 
able 

Mr     WFIfKFR     Mr     President,    just 


prior  to  moving  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  am  going  to  speak  about  1 
minute,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  what- 
ever time  he  wants  on  it. 

My  amendment  simply  addressed  itself 
to  the  entire  conference  report  m  the  lol- 
lowing  manner — no  particular  section: 
to  the  entire  conference  report.  I  repeal 
what  It  said: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  iruenreted  »!■ 
limit  in  any  manner  the  Denar;ment  of 
Justice  in  enforcing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Ac: 
be  interpreted  to  modify  or  dimmish  the  a:i- 
thonty  of  the  courts  o'  the  United  Slates  to 
enforce  fully  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.States 

In  effect,  what  was  done  m  the  first 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  was  to  say  thai 
the  courts  and  the  Justice  Department 
can  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
section  607. 

This  amendment,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair — and  I  am  not 
appealing  it — is  exactly  the  same  m 
effect,  that  it  will  apply  except  as  it 
applies  to  section  607. 

I  hope  mv  colleagues  will  vote  to  table 
tiie  amendment,  as  I  will  move,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  so  until  I  give  the  distm- 
puisheti  Senator  from  North  Carolina  a 
chaii'c  to  speak, 

Mr  HELMS,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
hi:  courtesy. 

If  I  may  have  a  bit  more  order.  Mr- 
President.  I  will  be  ver\'  brief,  and  I  wall 
not  take  murli  time  of  the  Senate 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  point 
is  well  taken  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Chair  is  able  to  count  about  13  or  14 
different  conversations  going  on  m  the 
Chamber  while  we  are  tr>ing  to  conduct 
the  business  of  this  body, 

I  request  once  again  that  those  who 
find  it  necessary  to  conver.se  on  a  variety 
of  important  subjects  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrixim.  so  that  we  may  continue  with 
proper  order 

The  Chair  apologizes  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr  HELMS  No  apolopy  is  neces.sary. 
Mr.  President,  On  the  contrary  ,  I  thank 
tiie  Chair  for  his  helpfulness, 

Mr.  President,  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment, unless  it  IS  amended  in  the  fashion 
proposed  by  the  pending  amendment, 
will  simply  open  the  door  to  undoing  the 
position  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  taken  on  the  question  of  forced 
busing  and  the  Justice  Department 

When  this  matter  was  discussed  rather 
fully  this  moniing.  no  Senators  were  on 
tlie  floor  other  than  Senator  Weicker, 
Senator  Hollincs.  the  distinguished  oc- 
<  upant  of  the  chair,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  read  into  the  rec- 
ord a  very  interesting  statement  by  a 
distinguished  cortstitulional  authority. 
R:ioul  Berger.  who  is  profe.ssor  emeritus 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  m  which  he  Dis- 
agrees totally  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut 

I  said  earlier  that  the  constitutional 
argument  is  not  between  Lowell 
Weicker.  whom  I  hold  m  great  affection 
and  admiration,  and  Jesse  Helms,  It  is 
btnween  con.stitutional  authorities  such 
as  Sam  Ervin.  Raoul  Berger.  and  many 
others. 


I  believe  we  have  the  duty  to  speak 
out  on  this  b'osmess  of  forced  busmg. 
certainly  to  the  extent  that  Justice  De- 
partment law>-er.>  wUl  not  be  running 
around  this  country  promoting  it 

That  is  all  the  Senate  said  the  other 
day,  and  that  is  all  the  House  has  said 
I  believe  it  is  a  valid  position  and  one 
that  is  long  overdue 

I  shall  not  consume  any  more  time  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Senators  motion  to 
tabic,  when  and  if  he  wants  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  legislame  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr,  CR.ANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Ford',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravel  >.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  '  Mr  Inouye  ■  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr  Magvu- 
SON',  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Melcher  ■ ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Morg.an  I .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr,  Randolph  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Riei- 
coFF'  are  ab.sent  on  ofBciE^i  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr.  TsoncaS'  is  ab.sent 
because  of  death  ;n  the  family 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'  Mr   Randolph  '  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Cohen  •  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
ScHWEiKERi    are  necessarily  absent 

Mr    HELMS    Mr    President,    regular 

order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Boren  '  .^re  tiiere  any  other  Senators 
desiring  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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Armstrong 

Gold  water 

Roth 

Baker 

Hatch 

Sasser 

Bentsen 

Havakawa 

Schmltt 

Biden 

Helms 

Simpson 

Boren 

HoUings 

Stennis 

B\rd, 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Harr\-  F  ,  -Jr 

Jepsen 

Stewart 

Byrd,  Robert 

C.  Johnston 

Stone 

Cannon 

Laralt 

TalmadJce 

Chiles 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Lu^rar 

Tower 

DeConcini 

McClure 

Wallop 

Dale 

Nunn 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Pr?ss!er 

Ycune 

Exon 

Proxmlre 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Pr>'or 

NATS— 43 

Baucus 

G'enn 

Metzenbaum 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mitche'l 

Behmon 

Hatneid 

Moynlhan 

Bcschwltz 

Heflln 

Nescn 

Brad  e. 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Rie?le 

Church 

KasseUaurr. 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

S  afford 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Levin 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

M-ilhias 

Williams 

Durkin 

Matsunaga 

Eagletcn 

McGovem 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Cohen 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Ford 

Melcher 

Schwelker 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Inouye 

Randolph 
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So  Mr  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1817'  v^as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  a^ireed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
.notion  on  ihe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEII-MS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THURMOND!  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.  I  should  have  done  that 
earlier  in  recognition  of  the  great  work 
he  has  done  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
amended. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Before  we  move  on 
that,  the  question  now  before  us  is 
tiiat  the  committee  would  really  not  have 
an  amendment.  We  are  still  operating  in 
a  proposition  of  limited  time  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  If  we  adopt  the  pending 
question  a  separate  vote  by  the  House 
would  be  required.  It  would  be  a  moot 
question  in  the  context  that  the  Collins 
language  is  in  this  particular  bill  on  both 
sides.  Both  sides  have  now  voted  on  il, 
and  now  we  should  find  out  what  the 
President  wants  to  do  but  he  can't  act 
until  we  send  him  the  bill. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  cut  out 
further  delay,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wants  to  discuss  it  further, 
would  he  mind  if  I  move  to  table  the 
motion,  as  amended'.' 

.Mr    HKl  MS   Not  at  all. 

.Mr  HuM.i.NciS.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  any  debate. 

Mr  WKICKER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.itor  will  .slate  il. 

Mr  WEICKER  As  I  understand 
the 

Mr  HOLLINGS  The  mc  on  I  an- 
prepared  to  make  is  that  we  table  the 
motion,  as  amended,  and  then  we  would 
have  the  clean  conference  report,  as  we 
nad  agreed  to  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. All  sides  signed  the  report.  TTie 
House  agreed,  and  this  will  save  us  a 
lot  of  time.  We  have  had  the  test  votes 
on  this  side,  and  there  is  no  reason  now 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  House  and  have 
it  debated  further  and  what  have  you, 
which  would  take  additional  time 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  just  defer  offering  his 
motion  for  1  minute  so  that  I  can  make 
a  statement,  and  then  I  would  certain- 
ly be  agreeable  to  withdrawing  my  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  WEICKER  Am  I  correct  that  the 
veas  and  nays  ha\e  been  ordered  on  the 
Weicker  motion'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct.  The  Chair  will  state  ac- 
tually the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  motior  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment. 


Mr  WKUKKK  I  vsilhdraw  that,  re- 
quest and  I  would  go  aloiik  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Soutii  Caro- 
lina on  his  motion.  I  v.ould  prefer  to  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  make 
his  motion. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Can  we  have  a  voice 
vote? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  would  be  perfect- 
ly satisfactory 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  a  request  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  withdrawn^ 

Mr.  WEICKER  Yes.  the  Senator  so 
makes  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  WEICKER.  Might  I  make  one 
statement  for  Just  1  minute? 

I  have.  Mr  President,  tried,  along  with 
the  many  colleagues  who  supported  me, 
to  send  a  clear  message  on  this  issue  We 
did  not  entirely  succeed,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  clear  as  to  the  importance  of 
what  IS  involved  in  this  conference  re- 
port. Wc  tried,  and  now  the  job  goes  to 
the  President  of  th°  United  States,  not 
in  default  of  any  action  bv  the  US.  Sen- 
ate but  for  him  to  make  a  decision 

TTiat  IS  th?  reason  why  I  am  going  to 
support  the  niotion  of  tht  distinguished 
Senator  from.  South  Carolina  to  table  my 
motion  .so  that  the  conference  report 
might  go  down  to  the  White  House. 

Everything  has  been  done  that  could 
be  done  to  take  this  noxious  language 
out  of  the  conference  report  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  has  cho.sen 
not  to  act  or  to  act  !n  a  negative  ."^ense. 
The  President  now  has  to  choose.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  Presidents  sitting 
back  and  sayme.  "I  am  going  to  let  the 
court  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provision  "  He  should  act.  and  I  hope 
he  vetoes  this  conference  report  That  is 
what  his  Attorney  General  has  advised: 
that  IS  what  a  great  body  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  on  this  Senate 
floor  have  advised,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  have 
to  make  a  final  determination  I  wish  it 
had  been  the  Senate  which  had  acted, 
but  we  did  not.  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
President  wil!  act. 

Once  again  we  can  get  the  reins  of 
Government  back  into  thn  hands  of  the 
executive  and  the  legi.slativc  branches. 
With  that  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  CHAFEE  Mr  President,  today,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  pass  the  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce  appropriations  bill  con- 
ference report  This  bill  onginallv  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35  I  was 
one  of  the  35  Senators  who  voted  in  op- 
position to  that  bill  and  I  would  like 
to  take  thLs  opportunity  to  .share  some 
or  my  thoughts  on  that  bill  with  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
In  the  debate  over  that  appropriations 
bdl.  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
amendments  that  would  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  initiatinc 
or  participating  in  legislation  that  would 
require  busing  as  a  solution  In  desegre- 
gating our  .schools  The  proponents  of 
this  amendment  argue  that  this  was  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  busing  and  con- 
tinued Federal  participation  in  this 
activity. 

Now.  what  about  the  merits  of  busing'' 
Do  students  learn  better  in  desegregated 


.schools?  What  happens  when  duldrcn 
who  have  participated  in  busing  pro- 
fc'rams  leave  thi.s  environment  '  What 
have  been  the  result.s  wiien  .some  school 
districts  consider  unilinn  the  city  and 
surrounding  suburbs  in  a  single  desegre- 
gation plan?  The  results  to  the.sc  and 
other  questions  are  not  all  in  yet,  but 
already  we  :irr  getting  conflicting 
analyses. 

Scholars  who  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion are  divided  on  the  merits  of  busing. 
Some  scholars  argue  that  desegregation 
has  provided  tv.v  academic  benefits  for 
minority  stud'  :.t  \^ho  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  V"  •'■">■  Other  scholars 
point  to  studies  ..  .i.  :  r  that  efforts  at 
desegregation  ha\'  .i..!.:.  (unf  improve- 
ments under  cer;.i.;  i  umstances  in 
the  education  of  ::.;:.'.•;!.   .students. 

How  do  you  im  .i  .n  improvements? 
Again,  opinion  is  divided.  Should  we  rely 
on  suppo.sedlv  objective  test  scores  to 
measure  improvements?  Should  we  look 
at  the  percent  of  minority  students  in- 
volved in  desegregation  programs  that 
have  gone  on  to  higher  education?  Is  an 
individual  s  track  record  for  getting  em- 
ployment a  better  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  programs?  There  is  no 
agreement  here  either. 

Not  surprisingly,  public  opinion  on  this 
matter  Is  also  divided.  Opponents  of  bus- 
ing can  point  to  nationwide  polls  which 
indicate  that  over  three  quarters  of  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  forced 
school  busing.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ponents of  desegregation  point  to  public 
opinion  surveys  showing  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  still  favor  desegrega- 
tion as  a  way  to  improve  educational  op- 
rortunities  for  all  America's  youth. 

Clearly,  the  results  of  two  decades  of 
busing  Is  mixed.  But  should  the  votes  on 
this  appropriations  bill  be  viewed  strictly 
as  votes  on  the  issue  of  busing  itself? 
I  think  not. 

The  format  In  which  the.se  amend- 
ments were  considered  raises  .serious  con- 
stitutional concerns  Approving  this 
amendment  withholds  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  only  remaining  method 
for  insurine:  that  Federal  funds  are  spent 
in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Let  us  review  quickly  what  Congress 
role  has  been  In  desegregation  In  1961. 
Congress  enacted  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Art  which  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  funded  programs  Title 
VI  envisioned  two  ways  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  Insure  that  federally 
funded  programs  do  not  support  dls- 
crimmatlon  One  of  these  ways  was  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  terminate  Its 
suoport  for  programs  that  were  dis- 
crim'natorv  The  second  way  was  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  file  suit  to  require 
tho.se  entitles  operating  discriminatory 
programs  to  abide  bv  the  Constitution 

In  1977.  Congre.ss  pa.ssed  what  Is  known 
as  the  Eagleton-Blden  amendment  This 
amendment  prohibited  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  au- 
thorized to  oversee  .school  aid — from  ad- 
ministratively requiring  school  districts. 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receive  Federal  funds, 
to  desegregate  by  transporting  children 
beyond   the  nearest  .school 

In  a  decision  upholding  the  Eagleton- 
Biden   amendment,   a   Federal   district 
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court  emphasized  that  the  Department 
of  Justice's  continued  ability  to  litigate 
effectively  was  the  prime  support  for  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Eagleton-Blden 
amendment.  This  district  court  decision 
was  apheld  by  a  Federal  court  of  appeals, 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  s  ability  to  still  refer  a  case 
to  the  Deportment  of  Justice  for  suit. 

Monday,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  which  removed  this  option 
from  HEW.  In  my  judgment,  this  amend- 
ment is  open  to  constitutional  challenge 
as  it  is  presently  worded,  but  also  in- 
vites further  legal  challenge  to  the  Eagle- 
ton-Blden amendment  because  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  on  which  it  rests — 
the  Department  of  Justice's  ability  to 
bring  suit — is  no  longer  present. 

Given  the,  at  best,  mixed  reviews  of  the 
busing  program,  as  well  as  the  desire  of 
many  citizens — both  black  and  white — to 
regain  control  over  their  local  schools, 
is  very  tempting  to  support  such  an 
amendment  to  this  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appropriations  bill. 

However,  if  we  have  learned  anything 
at  all  from  our  experience  with  busing, 
it  is  that  we  should  exercise  great  cau- 
tion In  trying  to  address  this  problem 
with  a  simplistic  solution.  The  issue  of 
desegregating  our  schools — and  the 
proper  role  i^  any.  of  busing  in  that 
process-  -is  a  difficult  and  complex  mat- 
ter that  deserves  closer  and  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  than  can  be  given  simply 
by  an  amendment  first  offered  on  the 
P.oor  of  the  Senate  to  an  appropriations 
bill 

Dealing  with  the  i.ssue  in  this  way  can 
cause  more  problems  than  it  .solves  It  is 
my  feeling  that  Members  of  Congress 
must  pass  laws  wh.ch  meet  constitutional 
muster  first,  and  only  within  this  con- 
stitutional muster  first,  and  only  within 
this  constitutional  framework  can  we 
I'lm  our  attention  to  remedying  social 
ills.  For  the.se  reasons.  I  voted  against 
the  Helms  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  then 
move  to  table  the  Weicker  motion,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  amended. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  89. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre«;d  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  I  thank  my  distin- 
k'l'ihed  colleagues. 

1  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mi  Pre.-ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAHOE  REGIO.N.M.  PLANNING 
COMPACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  H  R  8235 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
oill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tne  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HR.  8235)  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Compact,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  others  to  cooperate 
with  the  planning  agency  thereby  created. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  twice  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  will  ratify  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia to  the  creation  of  a  planning  or- 
ganization and  for  a  process  for  limiting 
the  growth  m  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin. 

Basically  the  com.pact  will  reestablish 
with  new  authority  and  a  new  mandate 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency. 
making  it  the  sole  authority  for  future 
planning  in  the  Tahoe  basin.  .Addition- 
ally, the  compact  will  establis.h  new 
fcuidelines  and  Umits  on  growth  and  re- 
quire studies  to  determine  the  environ- 
mental damage  thresholds  m  the  basin. 

This  compact  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
States  culminating  a  long  and  difficult 
negotiation  process.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
good  faith  reasoning  and  compro.mise 
As  important,  the  compact  :s.  I  believe,  a 
workable  and  cffectne  mechanism  for 
controlling  growt;-i  yet  permitting  appro- 
priate reasonable  development  of  the 
area. 

This  alpine  lake  is  one  of  the  fairest 
spots  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  its 
alpine  nature  and  its  location  m  a  nat- 
ural basin  make  it  particularly  su.scep- 
tible  to  damage  from  untrammeled 
growth.  This  new  compact  will.  I  believe, 
prove  an  effective  means  of  protecting 
the  basin  in  the  future. 
•  Mr.  L.\XALT  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  relate  my  total 
support  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  compact  I  have  followed  tne 
TRP.'A  progress  .since  its  inception  m  1968 
when  I  worked  clo.^ely  with  California 
and  Nevada  legislators  a.s  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

Perhaps  a  most  important  aspect  of 
my  support  of  this  legislation  is  based  en 
;i.%  own  personal  ties  with  Lake  Tahoe 
a  spectacular,  majestic  mountain  lake 
which  has  gracefully  bore  the  b'lrden  of 


lis  beauty.  Thi.^  burden  came  m  many 
iorms  but  foremost  was  it,s  development 
.IS  a  Dopular  recreation  and  vacation  re- 
sort area  where  people  from  across  this 
country  and  even  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  came  to  enjoy  Mother  Nature's 
gift. 

In  1968.  It  became  all  too  evident  that 
Nevada  and  California  would  have  to 
work  out  an  agreement  to  address  the 
many  problems  that  were  surfacing  due 
to  Tahoes  paining  popularity  The  two 
States  did  work  together  and  as  a  result 
of  this  bistate  cooperation,  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  .'\gency  was  formed.  In 
1969.  the  Congress  ratified  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  agency  was  a  good  inerhar-ism  at 
its  inception.  And  I  J^rmiy  oehevf  with 
this  necessarv  legislation  it  can  be  an 
even  more  effective  tool  for  the  future 
planning  of  this  magnificent  alpine  lake 

The  compact  represents  the  collabora- 
tion of  State,  local  and  Federal  govern- 
ments attempting  to  achieve  the  very 
best  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  area,  and  I  firm- 
l,v  support  this  concept. 

The  compact  provides  for  the  balanced 
approval  by  all  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  the  public,  in  planning  Tahoes 
destiny.  This  compact  is  the  workable 
means  to  consolidate  to  roordmat*  the 
efforts  of  all  the  agencies  m  controlling 
the  future  of  Lake  Tahoe 

The  revisions  offered  m  this  legislation 
allow  TRPA  the  authority  to  insure  ade- 
quate land  controls  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  fairness  and  equity  to  the 
property  owners  involved. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  adoption  of  the 
TRP.A  compA.ct  has  been  supported  by 
both  the  California  and  Nevada  legisla- 
tures, the  oiner  local  ■"o\<=rnments  and 
the  principal  private  interest  group-  in- 
cluding the  private  propertv  owners 

To  me  this  cooperation  signifies  that 
the  TRPA  compact  revitalized  by  this 
legislation,  will  be  the  most  effective  tool 
in  managing  the  Tahoe  basin  and  pre- 
serving its  natural  integnt\  for  genera- 
tions to  rome  • 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  ooen  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  tic  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  <  HR  8235 '  was  ordered  to  a 
iliird  reading,  was  read  the  thi.'-d  t:me. 
and  pa.ssed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which 
the  bill  wa.«:  pa.s.sed 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  thit  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SECURITY       AND 
COOPERATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1980 

M:-  CHURCH  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  oi  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H  R  6942  ar^.d  ask  for  its 
im.mediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port wiil  be  stated 

The  legislative  r-lerk   read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conlerence  on  the  dlf- 
agreeing    votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
6942)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
nscal  year  1981  Tor  International  security 
and  development  assistance,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  refusee  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  20.  1980.  > 

Mr  cm'^cn  Mr  President,  House 
,i:h1  s.ii.itr  Mi.ierees.  after  three  ardu- 
ous sessions,  have  resolved  outstandinK 
differences  on  HR  6942,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1980.  and  have  agreed 
on  a  conference  report  authonzmg 
$4,981,776,000  for  international  securit.v 
assistance,  development  assistance  and 
Peace  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

In  our  considCi-ation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
were  cognizant  of  our  responsibility  to 
produce  a  conference  report  that  was 
fiscally  lean,  while  preserving  US.  in- 
terests through  security  and  economic 
assistance  programs.  Mr.  President.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  conferees  have  met  these 
objectives.  The  conference  report  we 
bring  to  the  Senate  today  authorizes  $323 
million  less  than  the  President  requested 
last  spring,  and  is  $241  million  below 
the  amounts  originally  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
year  H  R.  6942  actually  authorizes  $13 
million  less  for  fi.scal  year  1981  than 
was  approved  for  fiscal  year  1980.  an 
achievement  few  other  committees  have 
accomplished  this  year 

Mr  President,  among  its  major  pro- 
vLsions,  this  conference  report  on  HR. 
6942  includes  the  following: 

It  provides  $14  billion  in  military  aid 
for  Israel.  $551  million  for  Egypt.  $252 
million  for  Turkey.  $183  million  for 
Greece,  and  $175  milhon  for  Korea 

It  removes  the  10-percent  reserve  re- 
quirement for  the  foreign  military  .sales 
guarantee  fund,  replacing  it  with  a  $750 
million  floor,  thus  enhancing  Uic  tlexl- 
bility  Congress  provides  the  President  in 
meeting  essential  US.  security  needs 
and  agreements 

It  provides  $2,065.3  milion  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  economic  support  fund  pro- 
grams, including  $785  million  for  Israel. 
$750  million  for  Egypt,  and  $200  milhon 
for  Turkey. 

It  provides  the  new  President  with  ad- 
ditional flexibility  In  the  management  of 
military  and  .security  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams by  allowing  a  waiver  authority  for 
certain  restrictions  presently  included 
in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  while 
also  establishing  a  $50  million  special 
economic  contingency  program  and  in- 
creased drawdown  authority  of  up  to  $50 
million  in  U.S.  Defense  Department 
stocks. 

It  provides  $1.8  billion  for  bilateral  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Peace  Corps. 
U.S.  volimtary  contributions  to  interna- 
tional specialized  agencies,  disaster  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  control 


and  African  resettlement  and  rehabilita- 
tion aid  to  refugees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
approve  thi.s  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules.  I  understand  that  Sena- 
tor Helms  mav  want  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject on  Angola  For  that  reason.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  join  with 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  ur- 
ging the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HR  6942.  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980. 

The  annual  action  on  this  bill  consti- 
tutes the  single  most  important  congres- 
sional input  into  US  foreign  policy. 
Given  the  present  world  economic  un- 
certainties, and  the  threats  to  global  sta- 
bilitv  and  peace.  I  believe  approval  of  thii 
authority  is  all  the  more  urgent  this 
year  This  conference  report  embodies 
many  of  the  basic  foreign  policy  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  have  fought  during  my 
four  terms  in  the  Senate. 

The  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1980.  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, does  some  very  important  things 
in  support  of  US.  foreign  and  security 
policy,  without  which  the  United  States 
would  be  severely  hampered,  and  with- 
out which  the  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration would  face  major  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  US  security  assistance  pro- 
grams, from  the  moment  it  takes  office 
I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  a  few- 
major  features  of  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Stri'RITT     ASSISTANCE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  as- 
pect of  this  bill  is  Its  effect  upon  the 
foreign  military  sales  credit  program,  to- 
day our  largest  and  most  important  mili- 
tary aid  program.  It  does  two  things  with 
respect  to  this  program: 

It  authorizes  the  executive  branch  to 
extend  some  $3  1  billion  in  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  US  military  equipment  to 
our  friends  and  allies 

It  amends  present  law  to  remove  the 
automatic  requirement  to  appropriate  10 
percent  of  the  guaranteed  loan  amount 
for  a  reserve  fund  against  default  We  do 
this  bv  setting  a  floor  for  the  reserve  fund 
and  giving  the  President  some  flexibility 
to  manage  it  prudently  asking  for  addi- 
tional funds  as  that  becomes  necessary. 

This  combination  permits  the  exten- 
sion of  more  than  $1  billion  in  credits 
more  than  is  permitted  under  the  present 
continuing  resolution.  And  it  does  so 
while  reducing  the  actual  appropriations 
needed  about  $160  million  below  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  level. 


Thus,  in  order  to  permit  the  military 
loans  for  materiel  authorized  in  this  bill 
but  without  passing  this  provision,  we 
would  have  to  appropriate  $260  million 
more  in  the  CRA  than  we  would  if  we 
passed  it 

If  we  do  neither,  the  cuUs  would  be 
severe  for  many  countries  whose  mili- 
tary posture  IS  critical  to  US.  foreign 
and  security  interests  Such  cuts  would 
not  even  spare  Israel,  and  would  hurt 
Turkey.  South  Korea,  Morocco,  Tunisia. 
G-eece.  Thailand,  and  others. 

Recovering  from  thasc  cuts  would  have 
to  become  an  immediate  legislative  prior- 
ity of  the  new  administration,  and  if 
we  were  to  act  responsibly,  of  the  Con- 
gress Th's  would  put  ofl"  sub.slantially  if 
not  entirely  foreclose  any  plans  for  a 
major  review  of  US  security  assistance 
programs  and  policy,  a  review  which  it 
is  very  important  that  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  under- 
take. 

Another  valuable  security  assistance 
provision  is  the  result  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  HAYAK.^■WA  which 
greatly  enhances  the  effectiveness  ol  our 
modest  grant  military  training  program. 

This  provision  directs  that  the  recipi- 
ents uf  grant  military  training  be 
charged  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
additional  cost  the  United  States  incurs 
in  order  to  provide  that  training  rather 
than  only  a  share  of  the  total  cost  the 
United  States  incurs  in  maintaining  and 
operating  the  facilities  at  which  the 
training  takes  place. 

This  change  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  who  tould 
be  trained  at  any  particular  program 
level.  This  modest  $30  million  program 
IS  widely  viewed  as  an  effective  aiid  low- 
cost  instrument  of  US  policy  and  in- 
fluence abroad,  and  this  modest  eflort 
to  stretch  its  impact  a  bit  further  can 
be  quite  significant. 

These  two  .^revisions — the  FMS  cred'i 
program  and  the  grant  military  traininc 
program — are  very  important  steps  to 
compcn-sate  for  the  very  severe  impact 
upon  our  security  assistance  programs 
imposed  by  the  fact  that  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  we  will  be  operating  in  this 
area  under  a  continuing  resolution,  effec- 
tively at  fiscal  year  1979  levels. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  some 
modest  additions  to  presidential  flexi- 
bility, in  extending  the  waiver  authority 
which  now  applies  to  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
^o  those  programs  now  under  the  au- 
ihority  cf  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
This  modest  addition  to  the  Presidents 
flexibility  however,  also  requires  full 
consultation  with  the  Congress  in  its 
exercise,  thus  protecting  the  congres- 
.  ional  responsibility  in  foreign  poMcy. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
a  modification  to  section  21  c  of  the 
^rms  Export  Control  Act  giving  the 
President  some  added  flexibility  in  deal- 
ing with  situations  where  a  recipient  of 
U.S.  defense  services  and  articles  is  in- 
volved in  hostilities:  however,  the  con- 
ferees were  most  careful  in  adding  ap- 
propriate precautionary  report  language 
and  a  requirement  for  reports  to  Con- 
gress in  any  such  event 
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ECONOMIC    SUPPORT    fXND 

Tlie  conference  report  provides  $2  065 
billion  in  assistance  through  the  eco- 
nomic suppjrt  fund,  the  bulk  of  it  m 
support  of  Middle  East  peace.  Approval 
of  the  authority  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report  is  particularly  important 
10  U  S.  loreign  policy  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  view  of  the  strains  that 
current  economic  conditions  have 
placed  on  Israel  and  Egypt,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  reinforce 
its  commitment  to  these  countries  and 
to  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  We 
provide  in  this  report  the  full  aiviounts 
requested  by  the  administration  for  this 
pi.rpose.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  sustained  the  amendments  I  moved 
in  committee  to  authorize  an  additional 
$203  million  in  foreign  military  sales 
loans  to  Israel,  and  to  authorize  con- 
verting the  $785  million  in  economic 
support  funds  for  Israel  and  the  $750 
million  for  Egypt  to  a  full  grant.  This 
extra  authority  will  give  the  two  coun- 
tries the  added  resources  to  combat 
their  severe  economic  problems  without 
any  additional  budget  outlays  for  the 
United  States. 

DFVELOPMENT    ASSIST.\NCE 

For  development  assistance  and  other 
economic  cooperation  programs,  the 
conference  report  provides  for  a  com- 
promise level  of  $2,065  billion.  Senator 
CHtBCH  has  described  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  report  in  this 
respect.  I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize 
thai  this  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
IS  also  an  integral  element  in  support- 
ing U  S.  security  interests.  By  providing 
critically  needed  capital  and  technical 
advice  for  many  of  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  world.  US.  development  assist- 
ance helps  global  economic  stability, 
and  i.s  a  vital  factor  in  reducing  inter- 
natirnal  tensions.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
our  development  cooperation  budget  is 
preventive  medicine,  aimed  at  obviating 
the  need  for  military  assistance  or  higher 
defense  spending  by  the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  explained  to 
the  Senate,  there  are  many  things  whicli 
are  dealt  with  in  this  report  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  tightening,  making 
more  effective,  more  efficient,  and  more 
ecoi:omical.  the  military  as  well  as  the 
economic  foreign  aid  of  the  United 
States. 

But.  to  me.  one  gifted  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  this  b.n  which  enables  us  to 
reduce  appropriations  by  $260  million, 
and  this  is  t!ie  result  of  the  bright  think- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  mnionty  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  whose 
name  is  Stan  Sienkiewicz. 

He  noted  That  the  10-percent  appro- 
priation which  we  make  for  foreign  mili- 
tar>-  credit  .sales,  which  accompanies  any 
foreign  military  credit  sale,  on  various 
credit  terms,  v,  as  more  than  adequate 
for  the  requirements  of  a  guarantee  fund 
and  therefore,  urged  upon  me  an  amend- 
ment to  maintain  a  guaiantee  fund 
which  related  and  gave  some  little  mar- 
gin to  the  experience  and  thinking  which 
we  had  carried  forward  over  an  extended 
penod  of  years. 


By  doing  that  and  removing  the  re- 
quired, annual  lu-percenl  appropriation. 
we  are  able  maienally  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  m 
this  bill  ami  sls  time  goes  on  will  be  able 
to  stabilize  thu-;  figure  so  as  to  require 
matenall.s  le.s;>  app.-opriaiionj  in.  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  other  matter  which  we  took  care 
of,  whicii  I  tliink  i.s  also  a  very  good  in- 
dication of  the  new  way  m  which  we  will 
be  approaching  matters,  is  that  in  the 
military  trainmg  program  we  have 
changed  the  lormula  which  we  charge  to 
other  nations  who  send  their  people  here 
to  be  trained  The  present  formula  gives 
the  United  States  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  facilities  under  v.hhh  ihe 
trainins  lakes  place. 

What  we  have  done,  however,  is  to  pro- 
vide now  that  the  .share  paid  by  a  for- 
eign government  shall  be  the  ;hsre  of 
the  additional  co.'^t.  wherever  it  may  be 
incurred,  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  training. 

In  our  judgmei:t,  thi.s  will  make  a  very 
material  difference,  especially  because 
more  trainees  from  other  coim tries  will 
be  able  to  receive  training 

In  view  of  the  important  and  lastm;; 
relationships  which  are  established  b> 
this  training  program,  it  is  a  superb 
change. 

As  I  said,  there  are  other  things.  But 
it  struck  me  that  these  two  particular 
matters  showed  such  resourcefulness  and 
such  capability  in  resr)ect  of  the  confer- 
ence report  that  they  should  be  especi- 
ally noted. 

Other  Members  will  raise  some  other 
points  and  we  will  deal  with  those  in  the 
colloquy  which  will  occur  here  before  we 
finally  vote  on  this  report. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  have  done  a 
monumental  job  in  dealing  both  with 
military  and  economic  aid.  Tlie  pro- 
grams are  now  recognized,  after  all  ihese 
years,  as  being  essential  to  carry  out  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  give  us  a  position  of  .substance  in  the 
world  where  our  stand  on  foreign  policy 
issues  still  remains  the  most  important 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 

1  believe  that  this  authorization  will 
serve  the  Senate  and  the  country  well. 
Again.  I  urge  that  the  conference  report 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  Preside.".!  I  .-upuest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded - 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  m  voting 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  In- 
ternational Security  and  Development 
Act,  I  do  so  for  two  reasons,  one  based 
on  general  principles,  and  one  based 
upon  particular  circumstances  relating 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  corns  for  a  general  reappraisal  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  their  purpose, 
their    accomph.sliinents     and    their    im- 


pact both  upon  the  recipient  nations  and 
upon  the  United  States  Between  1946 
anc  1979.  the  United  States  has  spent 
S25:.34C.67;.000  m  economic  and  mih- 
tary  assistance,  including  ail  loans  and 
grants.  This  incluaes  $52,988,400,000  for 
the  Near  East  ana  South  Asia,  $17,085.- 
500.000  for  Latin  .America    S62.347.000.- 

000  for  East  Asia  $7  S33  400.000  for 
Africa.  $44,142,600,000  for  Europe.  $980.- 
500.000  for  Oceania.  $30,500,000  for 
Canada,  and  $20,605.700  000  lor  inter- 
regional progran.s 

I  mention  those  enormous  sums  to 
underscore  the  need  to  reappraise  all 
these  programs  We  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  ask  whether  we  actually 
are  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  underdevelojDed  world.  We  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  ask  whether 
these  contributions  and  the  hoped-for 
development  they  were  meant  tc  foster 
have  actually  helped  to  shape  the  k^nd 
of  world  tluit  this  Nation  wants  to  .see 
emerge  We  need  to  define  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  and  v.hether  the  national 
interest  has  beer,  advanced  by  these 
enormous  transfers  of  mone:^ 

Foreign  aid  has  undoubtedh'  been  suc- 
cessful in  some  of  its  under'akmps    But 

1  do  not  believe  that  we  Jia\e  ever  taker. 
a  real  look  at  whether  the  cost  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  benefits 

Moreover,  a  threat  deal  of  the  aid  we 
have  given  has  been  wast-ed  or  spent  to 
no  effect  So.  we  owe  it  'c  the  .American 
people  to  ask  ounselves  why  these  aid 
iirograms  have  failed.  Arc  tne  principles 
upon  which  they  are  based,  such  as  to 
create  the  kind  of  freedom  that  i?  impor- 
tant to  Americans''  Or  are  the  principles 
rooted  in  economic  concepts  that  are 
alien  if  not  hostile  to  self -generating 
growth  and  personal  freedom'  In  short, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  advocates 
of  the  present  foreign  aid  programs. 

.\s  P.  T  Bauer,  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  has  written: 

Foreign  aid  is  a  system  cf  plfts  This  fact 
13  cbwured  but  unafTected  by  calling  the 
re'iplents  partners  in  development  Indeed. 
thi3  last  phrase  patronises  the  recipients  by 
suggesting  thai  they  do  rot  understand 
simple  realities  or  that  thev  are  minors  whose 
illusions  must  be  preserved  and  whose  sus- 
ceTJtibilities  must  Ire  spared  The  phrase  also 
nreiudges  t^e  elects  of  aid  by  implvlng  that 
it  necessarily  promotes  development. 

The  arpiimenl  that  foreien  aid  is  Indis- 
pensable for  the  progress  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world  means  that  without  a  system  of 
doles,  poor  countries  must  stagnate  Accord- 
ing to  advocates  o'  forelen  aid.  these  dole^  arc 
indispensable  because  the  poverty  of  under- 
developed countries  preve-its  the  capital  for- 
ma:ion  required  for  higher  incomes  Ttils 
situation  Is  suDix>sed  to  be  an  Instance  of  the 
operation  of  the  allesed  vicious  circle  of 
poverty.  This  advocacy  is.  however,  no  more 
than  unsubstantiated  assertion  Foreign  aid 
i-t;  Dlalnly  neither  a  generally  necessary  nor  a 
s  ifflclent  condition  for  emergence  from 
po"erty 

It  cannot,  for  Instance,  promote  devel- 
ooment  if  the  population  at  large  is  not 
interested  in  material  advance,  nor  If  it  Is 
strongly  attached  to  values  and  customs 
incompatible  with    material    progress 

In  fact,  the  advocates  of  aid  as  an  allegedly 
indis-ensable  instrument  for  development  of 
poor  countries  are  faced  by  an  inescapable 
though  largely  unrecognized  dilemma.  If  all 
conditions  for  deveiopmenl  other  than  capi- 
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tal  are  present,  capital  will  be  generated  lo- 
rally.  or  will  be  available  to  the  government 
or  to  private  businesses  on  commercial  terms 
from  abroad,  the  capital  to  l)e  serviced  out  of 
higher  tax  revenues  or  from  the  profits  or 
enterprise  If.  however,  the  conditions  for 
development  are  not  present,  then  aid — 
which  In  these  circumstances  will  be  the  only 
source  of  external  capltal^wHl  b©  necessar- 
ily unproductive  and  therefore  Ineffective 
Thus.  If  the  malnsprlnfrs  of  development  are 
present,  material  progress  will  occur  even 
without  foreign  aid.  If  they  are  absent.  It  will 
not  occur  even  with  aid 

There  Is  only  one  possible  but  rather  un- 
likely set  of  circumstances  when  foreign  aid 
may  be  effective  and  also  appeal  to  be  nec- 
essary this  Is  when  the  required  conditions 
for  development  are  present  but  for  external 
political  reasons  neither  the  government  nor 
private  business  can  borrow  from  abroad,  and 
when  for  these  same  reasons  local  enterprise 
and  Investment  are  Inhibited  In  these  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  forelijn  aid  from 
a  pollticallv  powerful  country  may  both  sup- 
ply necessary  capital  and  restore  confidence 
But  In  these  conditions  aid  will  restore  con- 
fidence only  in  so  far  as  It  Is  interpreted  as 
guaranteeing  political  security:  a  military 
presence  In  the  recipient  country,  supplied  by 
the  donor  country,  would  restore  confidence 
perhaps  more  effectively  even  without  aid. 

Mr  President,  these  thoughts  by  a  dis- 
tinguished economist  who  has  spent 
years  studying  development  in  the  im- 
derdeveloped  countries  is  only  an  indica- 
tion of  the  line  of  enqmry  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  If  foreign  aid  is  used  to 
build  a  society  based  upon  central  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  heavy  capital  in- 
vestment in  premature  infrastructures 
by  the  central  government,  then  all  that 
we  have  done  in  spending  this  enormous 
sum  of  money  is  to  enrich  the  planning 
elites  in  those  countries  Moreover,  cen- 
tral planrung  and  central  economic 
spending  will  have  the  effect  of  inhibiting 
and  distorting  a  truly  productive,  free 
market  economy  In  this  sense,  foreign 
aid  is  counterproductive 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  aid  is  in- 
tended as  a  subsidy  for  the  export  of 
domestic  U  S.  production,  then  it  be- 
comes an  intervention  in  our  own  econ- 
omy, diverting  resources  from  productive 
centers  to  the  unproductive,  distributing 
rewards  to  the  politically  powerful  and 
penalizing  most  other  Americans. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  foreign  aid 
could  be  useful  if  it  is  placed  in  another 
context.  As  Christian.s.  for  exa.nple,  we 
turn  with  compassion  to  the  victim.s  of 
drought  and  disaster.  But  the  same  com- 
passion should  lead  us  to  avoid  impo.sinc 
socialist  structures  upon  the  hapless  peo- 
ple of  underdeveloped  nations  because 
those  structures  will  retard  growth,  in- 
crease misery,  introduce  political  chaos, 
invite  terrorism. 

Instead,  we  should  use  our  economic 
resources  to  promote  the  free  market 
system,  and  to  reinforce  those  .security 
arrangements  that  will  provide  the  con- 
fidence nere.ssary  for  freedom  to  nourish. 
.'Vlthough  Taiwan,  for  example,  ly  held  up 
as  an  example  of  a  country  where  US. 
foreign  aid  succeeded,  it  might  be  equally 
asserted  that  the  economic  success  of 
Taiwan  was  the  result  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity treaty  which  provided  the  confi- 
dence for  foreign  investment  and  inter- 
nal motivation  for  hard  work 


That  IS  why  I  am  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference  which  vitiated  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Tson- 
GAs.  and  me  with  reference  to  Angola.  This 
amendment  would  have  Kiven  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  to  supply  assistance  to 
military  and  paramilitary  groups  in  An- 
gola Under  present  law,  such  assistance 
is  pos.sibie  only  with  a  long-drawn  out 
and  public  process  involving  authorizing 
legislation.  The  intent  of  our  amendment 
was  to  allow  the  President  to  make  a  de- 
termination that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  send  military  assistance  to 
Angola  and  send  such  aid  after  inform- 
ing the  Congress.  Such  action  is  tradi- 
tionally within  the  President's  foreign 
policy  powers  under  the  Constitution: 
the  requirement  for  specifically  inform- 
ing Congress  would  have  l)een  a  proper 
action  on  our  part  But  requiring  further 
a  joint  resolution  once  again  makes  it 
impossible  to  act  quickly  if  circumstances 
dictate. 

Nor  was  there  any  need  to  restrain  the 
President  for  fear  that  such  aid  would 
involve  the  United  State.s  in  a  war  in 
Africa.  The  War  Powers  Act  already  con- 
tains sufficient  safeguards. 

But  what  the  conference  report  does, 
however,  is  to  send  a  message  to  Jonas 
Savimbi.  the  leader  of  the  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  which  control  one-third  of 
Angola,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  IS  not  going  ta  allow  the  Presi- 
dent ever  to  determine  on  ins  own.  within 
his  constitutional  powers,  that  the  ac- 
tions against  the  Cuban -controlled 
Marxist  government  in  Luanda  ought  to 
be  supported  in  the  interests  of  libera- 
tion. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Cuban  troops,  op- 
erating m  Angola  with  Soviet  economic 
and  logistical  support,  the  Marxists 
would  have  been  crushed  several  years 
ago.  In  fact,  it  was  the  passage  of  the 
present  legislation  that  stopped  Savimbi 
from  taking  Luanda  in  1976  But  Savimbi 
fought  on.  and  has  established  firm  con- 
trol over  the  southern  part  of  Angola 
Indeed,  throughout  much  of  the  country, 
the  so-called  government — which  we  do 
not  even  recognize— controls  only  the 
cities. 

This  development  in  Angola  becomes 
crucial  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  proposed 
Namibia  settlement  As  part  of  that 
settlement,  it  is  proposed  to  create  a 
demilitarized  zone  straddling  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries  In  other 
words,  the  DMZ  will  have  to  include 
much  of  the  territory  that  Savimbi  con- 
trols No  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Namibian  question  can  hope  for  success 
unless  Savimbi  is  consulted  as  to  the 
territory  under  his  control 

Savimbi  him.>;elf  has  made  this  clear 
in  a  telegram  sent  to  the  UN  Secretary 
General.  Kurt  Waldheim.  last  March. 
Savimbi  stated 

If  the  UNO  forces  which  will  establish 
themselves  north  of  Namibia  trv  to  Inter- 
fere m  the  life  of  the  peaceable  p<.>pulatlon!i 
under  our  authority.  UNITA  will  take  all 
the  appropriate  measures 

After  having  fought  Portuguese  colonlal- 
i.sm  for  15  vears  and  after  4  years  of  re- 
sistance against  Russian-Cuban  neo-colonl- 
alism,  we  consider  that  a  new  Intervention 


by  foreign  forces  in  the  south  of  Angola,  on 
the  side  of  Cuban  forces,  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  our  people  arid  by  our  UNiTA 
movement 

Savimbi  has  earned  the  authority  to 
make  these  statements  by  his  years  of 
struggle,  and  there  is  every  rea.-.on  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  the  backing  of  his 
people  and  the  abiUty  to  carry  out  tils 
demands.  From  the  standpoint  of  libera- 
tion politics.  It  is  proper  to  listen  to  Sa- 
vimbi; and  from  the  standpomt  of  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  our  support  of  freedom  in  the  West- 
ern tradition,  it  makes  sense  too. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  place  legislative  shackles  on 
Lnited  States-Angolan  policy.  Indeed, 
these  shackles  are  unique  They  arose  out 
of  particular  circumstances  4  years  ago 
when  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the 
mood  of  the  people  were  quite  different. 
These  circumstances  have  since  changed 
drastically.  Yet  to  continue  to  siiigle  out 
the  Savimbi  forces  for  particular  legis- 
lative treatment  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  an  unfriendly  act. 

Mr  President  the  United  States  does 
not  recognize  the  Marxist  government  of 
Luanda,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever to  think  that  it  represents  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Angola.  Savimbi  has 
fought  on  alone,  and  enlarged  his  posi- 
tion despite  Soviet  and  Cuban  mter\en- 
tion  in  Angola.  Sinc3  he  has  it  m  his 
power  to  frustrate  the  Namibian  settle- 
ment, the  United  States  will  be  perform- 
ing an  act  of  mischief  to  continue  to  re- 
pudiate l-.is  liberation  struggle. 

One  need  only  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Zimbabwe  to  understand  the  mis- 
chief that  Congress  can  exert  We  had 
the  opportunity  before  to  pive  our  sup- 
port to  a  moderate.  pro-Westem  govern- 
ment in  Africa.  The  Senate  voted  time 
and  time  again  to, give  such  support;  but 
the  House  refused  to  give  support  when 
It  was  needed.  Today  we  are  watching  the 
slow  disintegration  of  a  society  in  Zim- 
babwe which  had  given  such  promise  of 
freedom  and  progress  This  legi.slation 
requires  the  executive  branch  to  give  a 
report  on  human  rights  in  Zimbabwe 
based  upon  the  g:uarantees  in  the  Lan- 
caster House  agreement;  I  am  afraid 
that  that  report  will  make  tragic  read- 
ing. But  the  great  tragedy  was  tne  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
go  along  with  the  measures  passed  here 
:n  the  Senate  which  would  have  sup- 
ported a  non-Marxist  solution  in  Zim- 
babwe. 

Now.  once  again,  a  conference  report 
IS  placed  before  us  which  wipes  out  a 
constructive  and  positive  step  toward 
peace  and  freedom  in  Africa,  this  time  in 
Angola.  I  hope  that  a  year  from  now  we 
will  not  be  regretting  this  action.  What 
It  means  is  that  the  new  administration 
will  have  to  take  more  dramatic  steps  to 
open  a  dialog  with  Savimbi.  a  dialog  that 
IS  long  overdue.  I  urge  President-elect 
Reagan  to  give  a  high  priority  to  a  study 
of  the  Angolan  and  Namibian  problems 
so  that  there  can  be  a  rapid  resolution 
of  both  within  a  regional  context  of  free- 
dom based  upon  a  free-market  system 
and  a  constitution  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Mr   President.  I  think  that  our  entire 
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foreign  aid  program  should  be  placed  m 
such  a  context  Otherwise,  we  will  he 
building  a  world  that  i.s  detrimental  to 
our  int-eresLs  and  to  the  interests  of  free- 
dom even-where 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  telegram 
of    Jonas    Savimbi    be    pruned    in    the 

RrCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

March  3.  1980 
Mr  Kurt  Waldheim, 
Secretary-General, 
The  United  Nations, 
New  York.  N  Y 

We  have  always  hoped  that  all  the  panics 
concerned  with  the  project  of  the  creation 
of  a  demilitarized  zone  In  the  south  of 
Angola  would  take  up  contacts  with  UNITA 
which  effectively  controls  the  population  in 
that  zone.  As  we  have  learned  by  radio  that 
a  delegation  of  the  UNO  was  in  the  region  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  we  have  de- 
cided to  send  this  telegram  to  you  to  state 
the  following: 

(A)  We  demand  to  become  a  party  to 
take  part  In  putting  Into  effect  the  plan  for 
the  creation  of  the  zone  In  question. 

(B|  We  call  for  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
movement  for  our  populations  which  live 
from  cattle. 

(C)  If  the  UNO  forces  which  will  establLsh 
themselves  north  of  Namibia  try  to  Interfere 
In  the  life  of  the  peaceable  populations  un- 
der our  authority.  UNITA  will  take  all  the 
appropriate  measures 

(D)  After  having  fought  Portuguese  co- 
lonialism for  15  years  and  after  4  years  of 
resistance  agaln't  Ru.sslan- Cuban  neocolo- 
nialism, we  consider  that  a  new  intervention 
by  foreign  forces  In  the  south  of  Angola,  on 
the  side  of  Cuban  forces,  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  our  people  and  ta  our  XTNTTA  move- 
ment 

Our  foreign  representative  Mr  Jeremlas 
Chltunda.  who  Is  In  New  York  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  authorized  to  dlscu.ss  this  problem 
with  your  representative  If  you  consider  this 
useful 

Jonas  Savimbi. 
Prendent.  VNITA 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr.  Pre<;ident.  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment CooDeration  Act  of  1980.  H  R 
6942.  underscores  the  disproportions,  in- 
deed the  gross  imbalances  in  our  foreicn 
policy,  Th's  bill  authon/es  the  anpropri- 
ation  of  $4,981  oon  000  for  all  US  eco- 
nomic and  military  a'd  worldwide  It  au- 
thorizes a  ceiluTi  of  $2  616  000.001  for 
military  credit  sales  for  fiscal  vear  1981 
'*500  m  llion  is  authorized  to  finance 
this  program  1.  The  Economic  Sunnort 
Fund,  designed  to  supnlement  riefen'^e 
assistance  with  economic  a.ssistance 
totals  $2,065  million  Other  nonm-litary 
activities  authorized  amount  to  $2,191,- 
965.000. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  how  these 
funds  are  to  b?  srent.  In  the  m-litary 
sales  cateeory  $1,400  m-Uion  is  c:ir- 
marked  for  Israel  This  is  $400  million 
more  than  last  vear.  the  add'tion  be^nc 
in  the  form  of  a  grant  E?>TDt  is  au- 
thorized S550  mill-on  in  credit  sales 
Thus,  in  a  proaram  that  amount.s  to 
$2  616  million,  these  two  countries  re- 
ceive more  than  70  percent 

Where  are  our  secuntv  interests  in 
the  rest  of  the  ^Tlddlp  East  includ-n--' 
the  Persian  Gulf   reflected''   Turkey,  a 


large,  insalvent  country  of  strategic  im- 
pcriance,  gels  $250  million  What  about 
th?  dangers  that  threaten  large  parts 
of  Africa,  or  the  continuing  need  for  self- 
defense  m  countries  still  friendly  to  us  in 
Southeast  Asia'' 

There  is  a  similar  slory  to  be  told  with 
respect  to  the  Economic  Support  F\ind, 
Out  of  a  total  of  $2,065,000.  Israel  gets 
$785  million  'all  crant  aid'  and  $750 
mill.ori  for  Egypt  'also  grant  Th.s 
comes  to  more  than  70  percent  o'.  the 
total.  To  use  Turkey  a-s  an  example  again. 
it  receives  $200  m'llion  'a  combination 
of  grant  and  loan 

With  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  disease. 
overpopulation,  illiteracy,  and  a  lack  of 
productivity  we  intend  to  spend  world- 
v^ide  $713,500,000  on  agricultural  devel- 
opment. $238,000,000  on  population. 
3145,300.000  on  health.  $101,000,000  on 
education,   and   $140,000,000   on   energy. 

Mr,  Pres  dent,  it  makes  no  sense  As 
I  pointed  out  when  this  bill  was  debated 
in  the  Senate  lai^t  June.  L'-rael.  with  a 
small  population,  is  to  receive  almo.^t  as 
much  m'l.tary  and  economic  assistance 
as  th?  cth:r  99,9  percent  of  the  world  s 
population.  We  are  foolish  to  thmk  that 
a  Middle  East  peace  settlemtnl  is  to  be 
bought  by  pour.ng  money  into  Israel  and 
E?ypt.  History  sugges'^s  that  larce 
amounts  of  money  call  for  larger 
amounts.  We  are  even  more  fooii.sh  if, 
as  much  out  of  concern  for  our  own  do- 
mestic politics  as  anything  else,  we  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  our  interest  ;n  sse.ng  those  need.'; 
alleviated.  If  the  Congress  itself  do?s 
not  develop  some  balance  about  these 
matters,  the  American  electorate  will 
eventually  do  it  for  us.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons I  will  vote  against  the  conference 
report 

•  Mr  HAY.\KAWA  Mr  President  to- 
day I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  tonferencc  report  on  H  R, 
6942.  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Assistance  Act  of  1980. 

.Although  there  are  some  provisions  of 
this  conference  report  with  which  I  do 
not  completely  agree,  the  conferees  did 
reach  agreement  on  several  important 
and  necessary  provisions  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  new  administration. 

During  the  markup  of  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  aimed  at  bolstering  partic- 
ipation by  the  foreign  military  officers 
m  the  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  program  'IMET   , 

The  amendment  amends  section 
644' m'  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  change  the  accounting  proce- 
dure used  for  establishing  the  grant  costs 
for  the  IMET  program  Initially  the  pric- 
ing for  the  IMET  program  was  to  cover 
only  the  additional  or  incremental  costs 
resulting  from  the  admission  of  lorelgn 
officers  to  American  training  facilities 
Unfortunately,  the  OMB  felt  that  .some 
money  could  be  saved  by  allocating  a 
pro  rata  share  of  all  the  administrative 
overhead  and  fixed  expenses  to  the  in- 
dividual foreign  participants  The  ad- 
vantage from  the  OMB  point  of  view 
W£is  that,  by  taking  some  of  the  IMET 
funds  for  fixed  costs  and  general  admin- 


istration expenses,  the  direct  charge  to 
the  Defense  Department  would  be  a  little 
redU':ed  The  disadvar.tage  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  new  procedure  discour- 
aged the  admission  of  foreign  officers 
and  is  counterproductive  as  far  as  the 
fundamental  piirpo.se  of  the  program  is 
concerned 

Participation  .n  IMET  has  drastically 
declined  since  1976  According  to  a  Gen- 
eral .Accounting  Office  report  and  the 
Defense  Department,  a  change  in  ac- 
counting procedures  resulting  m  in- 
creased costs  to  participating  foreign 
governments  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline, 

I  believe  there  h  near  unanimity 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for 
projecting  the  United  States  image 
abroad  tnat  the  miscellaneous  exchange 
of  persons  programs  are  our  most  efTec- 
live  tool  Many  of  these  programs  have 
been  m  existence  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  and  many  ol  todays  national 
leaders  have  become  our  friends  unaer 
the  influence  of  their  early  experiences 
as  guests  of  this  country  When  I  visited 
Thailand  m  January  and  called  on  Gen- 
eral Prem.  he  and  all  the  senior  siaSf 
officers  in  the  room  remarked  with  visi- 
ble pride  that  they  had  some  training  in 
the  United  States 

Mv  amenament  wa?  accepted  bv  the 
Senate:  the  Hou.se  bill  contains  a  similar 
provision  However,  it  also  amended  the 
Arm-  Export  Control  Act  so  that  this 
change  m  the  co?ting  procedure  would 
be  available  to  grant  training  recipient*; 
who  iiurchase  additional  training  under 
the  FMS  program  The  conferees  accept- 
ed this  added  provision. 

Furthermore,  we  have  included  report 
laneuage  which  urges  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  including  a  modest 
IMET  program  for  both  Brazil  and  Vene- 
7uela  sufficient  to  permit  a  small  num- 
ber of  their  officers  to  attend  our  pro- 
fessional-level  service  school  I  feel  this 
IS  a  significant  action  given  the  impor- 
tance of  Brazil  and  Venezuela  to  U.S 
security  interests  and  given  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  military  relations  with 
them. 

Another  important  agreement  reached 
by  the  conferees  was  the  lifting  of  the 
commercial  arms  sales  ceiling  from  $35 
million  to  SI 00  million  It  is  essentia! 
that  this  ceiling  be  hfted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  present  ceiling  allows  only  the 
sale  of  two.  po.ssibly  three,  large  aircraft 
and  It  denies  the  larger  .sales  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  keep  an  aircraft  produc- 
tion line  going  This  could  have  very- 
negative  consequences  for  a  number  of 
aerospace  companies  as  well  as  our  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
end  on  a  personal  note  During  the  past 
2  years.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
me  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
with  Senators  Church,  McGovern. 
Stone,  and  Javits  Senator  McGovern 
and  I  both  served  on  the  .'African  .Affairs 
Subcommittee  and  during  thi.-  past  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  8  uring  the  con- 
gres'iional  leadership  to  appoint  a  team, 
of  observers  for  the  Rhode5ian  election.'- 
which  were  held  last  April  .Although  our 
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niiitives  fi)r  such  an  action  were  vastly 
different.  Senator  McGovern  was  most 
considerate  and  helpful  to  me 

Senator  Stone  and  I  were  on  the 
Western  HemLspherc  Subcommittee  to- 
Kt'ther  and  shared  many  of  the  same 
Views  with  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  other 
nations  in  the  Caribbean  His  contribu- 
tions durmg  the  consideration  of  the 
SALT  agreement  by  the  full  committee 
were  outstanding  I  shall  miss  sitting 
across  from  him  during  our  committee 
meetings. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Church,  has  assisted  me  on  many 
occasions  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  help 
I  know  that  his  job  at  times  has  been 
very  frustrating  and  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
fort he  has  made  to  restore  a  congres- 
sional voice  in  foreign  policy  decisions. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
Senator  Javits  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  prior  to  my  move 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On 
both  committees  he  has  been  most  gen- 
erous in  advising  smd  assisting  me. 
There  are  not  enough  words  to  express 
my  gratitude — even  for  a  .semanticlst. 
His  leadership  on  the  committee  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  of  us  on 
the  minority  side  but  I  know  the  major- 
ity side  also  benefited  from  his  insightful 
comments  and  ability  to  accommodate 
all  interests.  His  reasoned  voice  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Thank  you.  Mr    President  • 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second"!"  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  navs  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  *Mr  Bayh>,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr  Culver  > .  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  t  Mr  Ford',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr  Gravel  > .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inouye'.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  "Mr  Macnu- 
soN>.  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr 
Melcher  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Morgan',  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph'. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr 
RiBicoFFi.  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadce'  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
iiom  Massachusetts  "Mr  Tsoncasi  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Randolph'  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  '  Mr  Cohen  ' .  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA>,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr 
Percy',  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr    PERCY',    would   vote   "yea" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 
nays  26,  as  f ollow  s 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  490  Leg  ] 

YEAS— 58 


Baker 

Hart 

Parkwood 

Baticus 

Hatneia 

Pe:i 

Bellmoii 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bents~n 

Huddieaton 

Prycir 

BIden 

JarksDn 

Rlegle 

Boschwlt?; 

JavlU 

Sarbanes 

Bnidlev 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cliafee 

Le«hy 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Levin 

Stevens 

Church 

Lugar 

Stewart 

Cran.sioii 

Mathla.s 

Stone 

Danfonh 

Malsunaga 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

McOovern 

Wallop 

D:.le 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Domenlcl 

Mitchell 

Williams 

Durenberscr 

Moynihan 

Young 

Durkln 

Nelson 

o:enn 

Nunn 

NAYS-26 

Armstrong 

Oarn 

Long 

Boren 

Goldwater 

McC;ure 

Burdlck 

Hatrh 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Hen  In 

Roth 

Harrv  F  .  Jr 

He'.ms 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Robetj  C 

Holllnsis 

Stevenson 

Ciichran 

Humphrey 

Thumion  1 

Eaplr'.cii 

Jepsen 

Warner 

Exr.n 

Laxalt 

Z  irlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-16 

Bavh 

Inouy* 

RIblcoff 

Ciihen 

M'iftnuson 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Melcher 

Talmadne 

Ford 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

O  ravel 

Percj 

Hi'vakawi 

Randolph 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lav  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PAIR   HOUSING    AMENDMENTS   fiCT 
OF   1980 

Mr  STEVENt  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS  What  is  the  pending 
business.  Mr  President '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  measure  is  the  motion  to  proreed 
to  the  consideration  of  H  R.  5200,  the  fair 
housing  bill 

Mr.  STEVEN?.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
time-controlled? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
under  control. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Who  controls  the  time 
on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
minority  leader  or  his  designee 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  that 
matter 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  this 
with  great  respect  for  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  but  this  cloture  motion, 
in  my  opinion,  would  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  issue  that  cannot  fairly  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  Congress. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  fair  hous- 
ing; I  continue  to  be  a  supporter  of  fair 
housing  I  want  a  bill  that  has  time  in 
which  to  be  considered,  but  I  also  want 
to  see  revenue  sharing  and  a  lot  of  other 
bills,  a  myriad  of  small  bills,  that  are 
here  before  us  and  must  be  disposed  of 
during  the  balance  of  this  week. 

If  we  vote  cloture  on  this  bill  we  will 
then  have  another  cloture  motion  before 
us.  and  it  will  shut  off  the  consideration 
of  many  items  that  are 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  was  .saving.  Mr.  President,  if  clo- 
ture is  voted  on  the  fair  housing  bill  now 
it  will  mean  another  cloture  motion,  and 
it  will  mean  further  delay  of  very  essen- 
tial legislation  to  many,  many  people 
throughout  this  country,  legislation  we 
can  complete. 

Whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  I  am  in- 
formed reliably  that  the  other  body  will 
be  departing  from  this  city  in  any  event 
no  later  than  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  finish.  But  re- 
gardless of  when  they  leave — and  I  will 
yield  to  my  good  friend — we  do  not  have 
time  to  sit  in  conference  with  these 
Members  of  the  other  body  on  this  legis- 
lation and  complete  the  Defense  appro- 
pnation  bills. 

Mr  KFNNEDY  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order  and  tlie  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  Senator  This  is 
an  important  measure.  Mr.  President, 
and  the  Senator  deserves  to  be  heard. 

Tlie  PKKSIDIN\)  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  will  take 
their  seats   The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  I  intend  to  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader  if  he  wishes  to  comment. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Members 
who  will  be  chairmen  in  the  next  Con- 
gress who  will  handle  this  measure,  and 
I  am  assured  that  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
will  receive  early  consideration,  and  the 
Senate  will  consider  a  bill  in  the  next 
Congress. 

For  us  to  consider  it  now.  to  vote 
cloture  on  this  bill  now.  will  put  us  in 
the  position  where  we  cannot  attend  to 
our  duties.  I  would  hke  to  be  in  the  De- 
fense appropriation  conferense  com- 
mittee. We  have  other  bills  in  conference 
We  ought  to  be  conferring  and  working 
on  the  bills  that  we  know  this  Congress 
can  finish  for  certain  This  bill  we  know 
could  not  because  even  if  it  went  to  con- 
ference there  would  be  another  filibus- 
ter potential  before  we  are  through. 
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I  am  not  one  wiio  wants  to  fllibu.ster 
against  fair  housing  I  think  it  is  unfair 
to  classify  those  of  us  who  vote  again.st 
cloture  nov.-  si-s  beint;  against  fair  hous- 
ing We  are  against  bringing  a  bill  up 
111  literally  the  twilight  moments  of  thi.-; 
Congres.'i  at  a  linic  when  it  cannot  get 
fair  consideration 

I  respectfully  .say  to  m,v  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  that  by  bniiging  a 
cloture  motion  at  this  time,  it  leaves 
some  of  us  who  have  dwlicated  our  lives 
to  things  like  fair  housing  in  a  position 
of  saying.  "Well.  I  can't  afford  to  vote 
agaui.'-t  cloture  now  bec^au-se  people  at 
home  will  think  I  am  against  fair  hous- 
ing "  That  IS  not  right 

I  want  to  state  that  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber who  wants  revenue  sharing,  every 
Member  who  wants  these  other  items  to 
get  out  of  conference  and  be  presented 
here  before  the  House  goes  home,  will  be 
against  cloture  on  this  bill.  be<-ause  it  i.s 
untimely  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  time  to  consider  a  mea.'^ure  like  this 
in  a  fair  manner  To  bring  it  up  now 
provokes  tuiditional  cloture  motions  and 
will  not  resolve  the  issue 

I  did  say  to  my  good  frienci  that  I  in- 
tended to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  so  if  he  still  wishes  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  who  is 
the  minority  whip  and  my  friend 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
adjournment  re.solution  has  not  been 
passed.  The  House  cannot  go  home  to 
stay  next  week  unless  the  Senate,  under 
the  Constitution,  gives  its  auUionzation 
to  the  other  body  to  adjourn  for  more 
than  3  days.  So  if  cloture  is  invoked,  we 
will  stay  with  this  bill  unt;l  we  finish  it 
We  do  not  have  to  go  home  PYiday.  We 
do  not  have  to  go  home  Saturday,  and 
we  do  not  have  to  go  home  Monday. 

Do  not  let  the  fact  that  we  are  driving 
for  a  Friday  target  of  adjournment  dis- 
suade any  Senator  from  votint;  for  clo- 
ture. The  adjournment  resolution  liafi  not 
been  passed.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
written  in  cement  or  bronze  or  stone  that 
requires  the  Congress  to  adjourn  on 
Friday. 

So  if  cloture  is  invoked,  we  will  stay 
with  it  until  we  finish  it  and  we  will  still 
do  revenue  sharing  before  we  pass  the 
adjournment  resolution.  If  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate  not  to  invoke  cloture,  of 
course.  tJiat  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  B.AKER  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

The  FrtKSIDINO  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Has  the  time  starte«i 
to  run  on  the  cloture  i>etition^ 

The  PRESIDING  GFP^ICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  controls  the  time  on 
his  side 

Mr.  KENNEDY  How  nui<h  tmie  re- 
mains on  ea(  h  side  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 
ator  from  Massachusetts  has  20  minutes 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
a:id  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  17 
minutes 

The  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  do  not 
know  of  any  debate  or  legislative  ac- 
tivity, in  which  I  have  engaged  m  the  14 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  that  I 
am  prouder  of  than  those  measures 
which  affected  and  protected  the  civil 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Fnited 
States, 

I  can  recall  with  great  clarity  the  de- 
bates that  occurred  shortly  after  I  ar- 
rived in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
voting  rights  and  wnth  respect  to  other 
pieces  of  major  civil  rights  le^'islation  in 
the  1960  s  I  especially  remember  my  di- 
rect participation  m  the  effort  to  pass 
the  first  fair  housine  bi'l  Seme  in  thi.^ 
Chamber  will  remember,  as  well,  that  I 
was  instrumental  m  working  out  the  first 
bill  that  passed  on  fair  housing.  Indeed. 
I  cast  th.e  vote  that  broke  the  filibix'^tcr 
on  fair  housing  And.  Mr  President,  I 
may  say  facetiously  that.  :n  some  parts 
of  my  State.  I  still  have  the  scars  and 
bruises  to  prove  it.  But  I  belie\e  in  that 

I  believe  m  equality  of  housing  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  is  for  this  rea.son  tluit  I 
am  so  deeply  disturbed  b.v  todav  s  debate, 

I  am  disturbed  because  this  issue  is  so 
vitally  important;  I  am  disturbed  because 
It  IS  a  matter  which  for  far  too  long  has 
been  placed  on  the  'back-burner";  I  am 
disturbed  because  this  debate,  at  this 
time,  has  done  nothm:  to  advance  the 
ca;ise  of  civil  r.phts,  to  which  we  are  all 
committed. 

When  we  recDnvened  aft^r  the  election. 
I  indicated  that  it  would  be  my  prefer- 
» nee  to  avoid  controversial  pieces  of  leg- 
islation and  simply  do  the  work  that  had 
to  be  done  It  was  clear  that  given  the 
enormous  volume  of  legislation  that  had 
to  be  considered,  a  fair  housing  bill  could 
not  receive  the  t  me-consuming.  pains- 
takinp  analysis  and  debate  tiiat  it  would 
require. 

All  of  us  knew  that  there  were  aspects 
of  the  bill  that  would  engender  heated 
debate  Questions  concerning  the  proper 
forum,  the  standard  of  i  roof,  and  the 
rights  of  the  accused  were  matters  of  the 
greatest   importance. 

But  most  important,  they  were  matters 
that,  given  enoush  time  and  a  spirit  o' 
cooperation,  could  have  been  worked  out. 
That  was  my  hope  and  expectation. 

But  instead,  the  House- passed  version 
of  the  fair  housing  bill  was  brought  up — 
a  bill  that  had  not  received  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Senate  Jud'ciary  Committee;  a  b;ll 
that  had  not  received  the  close  examina- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  bodv  It  was 
brought  up  m  the  closing  hours  of  a  lame- 
duck  ses'^ion  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
men  and  women  of  conscience  had  ir- 
reconcilalie  differences  on  the  methods 
proposed  to  resolve  an  undeniably  ugly 
aspect  of  American  society:  discrimina- 
tion m  housin'-i 

These  were  differences  tnat  could  have 
been  re.solved  And.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  next  Congress, 
these  differences  will  be  resolved  and  the 
Nation  will  have  a  fair  housing  lav.-  that 
works 

What  then  have  we  accomplished  bv 
debating  this  bill  at  such  great  length 


and  to  so  little  avail  We  have  managed 
to  polarize  our  constituents;  we  have  en- 
couraged the  fears  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  pam  and  huniiliation  of  dis- 
crimination: and  we  have  imposed  the 
stigma  of  defeat  en  a  major  cnil  rights 
bill 

To  those  m  the  gallery  who  report  our 
activities  to  our  fellow  Americans.  I 
would  ask  that  they  convey  the  following 
message:  The  Senate  J'jdiciary  Commit- 
tee will  report  out  a  fair  .housing  iav^  that 
works  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress. 
will  pa.ss  It. 

Th^re  is  not  one  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber on  this  side  of  tiie  aisle  that  does  not 
po-sse.ss  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 

Our  diflerences.  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  them,  revolve  around  the  use  of 
particular  mechanisms  to  redress  the  ill 
effects  of  racial  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  substantially  improve  fair 
housing  enforcement.  And  I  shall  support 
such  legislation — but  not  today.  Mr. 
President. 

I  believe  we  should  not  even  be  here 
no  A-;  that  we  should  have  adjourned 
sine  die  before  the  election.  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  finish  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try and  get  out  of  town  and  wait  for  the 
next  Congress  and  the  next  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  my 
record  on  civil  rights,  my  dedication  to 
civil  rights  and.  I  believe,  with  some 
modesty,  my  substantial  contribution  to 
fair  housing,  I  will  vote  against  cloture 
because  I  think  this  is  not  the  right  time 
to  consider  it  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
Congress,  whether  that  is  this  week  or 
next  week  or  the  week  following. 

Mr.  President.  I  promise,  to  the  extent 
that  I  am  capable  of  doing  it.  that  I  will 
try  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  bill  dealing 
with  housing  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  will  today.  Mr.  President — and  sub- 
se:;uently  if  there  are  other  eflforts  to  do 
.so — oppose  cloture  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  ^Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENXEDY.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  atwut  to 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  for  the  fair 
housing  legislation  The  Senate  should 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  this  particular  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
before  the  Congress  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  12  years. 

What  we  are  effectively  doing  with 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  making  sure 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  remedy  for 
what  we  have  established  to  be  a  basic 
right  in  our  society,  that  people  are  go  ng 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  home  or  rent  a  home 
without  the  fear  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin,  on  whether  one  is  a  m.an  or  a 
woman  or  whether  one  is  handicapF)ed 
or  not.  It  is  a  veiy  basic  and  fundamental 
issue.  It  is  not  complex 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  particular 
legislation  that  is  before  us  is  to  fulfill 
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the  commitment  and  the  promLse  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  And  that  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  going  to  provide 
an  effective  remedy  for  the  millions  of 
American  people  that  are  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  race  or  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  on  the  basis  of  religion  or 
national  origin  or  because  they  are 
handicapped. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  this  overwhelmingly,  virtually  3 
to  1  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  hours  of  hearings,  hours  of 
markup,  hours  of  consideration  This 
matter  has  been  on  the  calendar  since 
August  of  this  year 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
it  may  very  well  be  called  up  at  any 
particular  time  before  the  end  of  this 
session  The  majority  leader  called  this 
matter  up  on  Monday  and  we  did  not 
have  any  opportunity  at  that  time  for 
the  consideration  of  amendments  be- 
cause no  amendments  were  forthromin..;. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  measure  has 
been  on  the  calendar  for  some  perod  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  we  oannot  say  that  we 
are  going  to  permit  some  discrimination 
in  this  country  and  think  that  we  are 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  citizens. 

In  this  area  here,  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  Ls  what  has  been  done  in 
the  area  of  voting  rights  and  in  the 
area  of  public  accommodation.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  end  of  discrimination 
something  that  can  be  achieved  in  a 
simple,  easy.  fair.  just,  and  inexpensive 
way.  We  do  that  with  the  legislation 
which  is  before  the  U.S.  Senate  here 
today. 

With  the  adoption  of  cloture  we  will 
have  time  to  consider  any  of  the  amend- 
ments and  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  up 
or  down.  As  the  majority  leader  has 
stated,  there  is  no  magic  time  at  the 
end  of  this  week  for  the  consideration  of 
important  legislation.  This  is  vital  legis- 
lation. It  is  imperative  legislation  to  real- 
ize the  promise  of  1968.  And  there  are 
millions  of  Americans,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  art  today  being  discriminated 
against  because  they  are  women  or  be- 
cause they  are  handicapped  or  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin  This  legislation 
will  provide  the  meaningful  remedy  of 
realizing  the  promise  of  this  Congress 
some  12  years  ago  in  the  1968  act 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  cloture 
motion  will  be  accepted  and  positively 
responded  to.  I  look  forward  with  my 
colleague  from  Indiana.  Senator  Bayh. 
who  is  the  author  of  this  legislation,  in 
considering  amendments  on  their  merits 
and  getting  about  in  realizing  what  is  an 
extremely  important  legislation,  not  just 
for  minorities  in  this  country  but  for  all 
Americans 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mav  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, is  It  not  true  that  the  leadership 
has  discussed  this  bill  many  times  early 
on  in  the  session  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  get  It  up.  that  we  could  get  a  time 
agreement  on  it  which  would  allow  for 


adequate  debate  and  consideration,  and 
passage  of  the  measure?  And  has  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  himself  sought  to  work  with  other 
Senators  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  time 
agreement  but  has  been  unable  to  get 
such  agreement? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  majority  leader  is 
entirely  correct  As  the  leader  himself 
knows,  a  week  after  the  national  conven- 
tion in  the  Democratic  Caucus  thLs  was 
an  issue  that  was  raised.  The  majority 
leader  indicated  at  that  time  that  he 
would  make  every  best  effort  to  try  to  get 
consideration  of  this  important  measure 
before  the  US.  Senate.  So  we  were  on 
notice  at  that  particular  time.  The  letter 
that  has  circulated  to  the  majority  leader 
over  the  signatures  of  35  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Democrat  and  Republican  alike, 
asked  the  majority  leader  to  schedule 
this  measure,  and  it  did  include  some 
Senators  who  are  actually  cosponsors  of 
this  particular  measure.  So  there  has 
bten  adequate  notice  that  this  was  en- 
tirely possible  for  consideration.  The 
Record  is  quite  clear  on  it. 

It  IS  a  measure  that  has  already  pas-cd 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  pro- 
vides US  additional  responsibility  for  it, 
I  think 

I  must  say.  it  is  a  measure  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  been  strongly  committed 
to  and  he  has  indicated  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  matter  which  thus  body  should 
consider 

There  should  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  this  body  or 
the  American  people  about  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr   KENNEDY   I  vield 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  contract  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple while  receiving  our  salaries  did  not 
expire  with  the  election    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Our  contract 
is  still  good,  until  January  2.  We  have 
a  duty  to  stay  here  and  complete  the 
people's  business  Since  the  election  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, in  my  judgment — the  DC.  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill,  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill,  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  the  second  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, the  superfund.  the  paperwork  re- 
duction bill,  and  many  other  measures. 
It  is  our  duty  to  the  people  to  act  upon 
this  bill  before  January  2  It  is  clear  to 
us  that  we  have  that  responsibility.  Our 
contract  with  the  people  has  not  expired. 
We  are  paid  to  do  our  job  If  we  have  to 
stay  here  until  Christmas,  we  ought  to 
stay  here  until  Christmas 

We  have  tried  to  get  an  agreement  on 
the  fair  housing  bill  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  work  it  out 

There  is  no  constitutional  reason,  there 
IS  no  legal  reason,  and  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  otherwise  as  to  why  we 
have  to  go  home  on  Friday.  We  set  that 
as  a  target  date  and  I  hope  we  can  make 
It  But  Senators  will  still  be  under  con- 
tract to  the  American  people,  even  those 


who  have  been  deleat«l  luid  tiiase  who 
have  elected  to  rt-tirc,  to  .stay  here  and 
do  the  business  ol  the  people  until  thu. 
Congress  expires 

Mr.  President,  let  u.--  not  let  fY;da\ 
the  Urget  date  ul  hYiclay,  dLssuadt-  u.-i 
from  domg  what  is  our  r('six)n.Mbilit>  It 
we  have  to  be  here  Siiturday  or  Monday 
or  Friday  a  week,  we  an-  .stiU  under  con- 
tract to  the  American  iieople 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  evebrows 
raised  about  a  postelection  .sesMon  1  un- 
derstand Ul  the  pres.s  Ihcv  ha\r  said, 
"Well,  the  laniedui  k  ('onKres-,  uwl  be 
back.  The  be  ■  'h.  .  can  do  i.s  \^,  ,  ome 
back  and  pa.s  ,  a  :.a  apiiropnaiioi..s  bills. 
wind  up  Its  work,  and  go  home  " 

Well,  this  so-caJlt<l  lamed mk  Cnn- 
gress  has  already  done  a  Kre.it  -ra.  ol 
work.  Every  one  of  us  .still  lia.s  tiie  re- 
sponsibility to  work  for  the  people  until 
midday  on  January  3.  insofar  as  this 
Congress  is  c  >!iw  rned.  if  need  be  Our 
contract,  if  1  inu>  use  that  expression, 
.  did  not  expire  with  the  elections.  So  let 
not  Friday  of  this  week  di,s.suade  any  Sen- 
ator from  voUng  for  cloture.  We  can 
stay  until  the  work  is  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OKKUKR.  Tile  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader?  As  I  understand  it. 
because  of  the  delay  in  the  vote  on  the 
previous  legislation,  we  were  only.  I 
think,  allotted  20  minutes  a  side,  is  that 
correct,  under  the  cloture  petition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  desire  of 
the  Senate?  We  have  a  number  of  speak- 
ers who  want  to  speak.  S  nee  we  do  not 
have  the  full  half-hour,  we  are  Umited 
to  20  minutes.  There  are  three  Senators 
who  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  this.  We 
have  12  minutes  left. 

Mr    HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr     KKNNEDY    I  yield. 
M.'   lI.xrcH.  How  much  time  remains 
to  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-^ICER.  TJurteen 
minutes. 

Mr  HATCH  We  will  be  happy  to 
yield  some  of  our  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONC'I.M  J  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Let  me  say  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  country  for  us  to  face 
the  issue,  and  we  should  not  use  the 
excuse  of  lameduck  session  or  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  shift  within  this  body 
not  to  address  the  issue  of  fair  housing 

I  have  some  major  problems  with  the 
particular  bill  that  was  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  wish,  and  we 
all  have  wish  lists,  that  we  had  stayed 
with  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
the  subcommittee  which  had  .several 
amendments  which  I  thought  were  far 
and  equitable  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  will  today  vote 
for  cloture  because  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
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this  issue  up  or  down,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto.  If  the  matter  i.s  changed 
and  altered  appropriately  to  wnat  I  think 
l.^  m  the  best  interest  of  lhi.s  country  and 
my  State,  of  course.  I  will  yolc  for  a  on 
final  passage. 

1  do  not  think  we  should  sliy  away 
from  an  issue  of  fair  housing  and  di,-- 
crimination  merely  because  we  are  goins; 
to  have  a  new  admimstration  and  a  new 
Senate  organized  on  party  line.s  Th^.s 
IS  not  a  party  issue.  It  has  beer,  around 
for  a  long  time.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to 
call  It,  the  way  each  one  ol  us  sees  it 
I^et  us  face  it.  Let  us  tell  the  public  that 
we  are  concerned,  that  we  do  concern 
ourselves  about  discrimination,  about 
people  having  an  opportunity  to  live  in 

.*:ouses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  t;as  expired. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
ron.sent  that  I  be  granted  an  additional 
15  seconds. 

That  it  is  time  that  the  .\mencan 
people  have  the  oppor»,unity  to  live  in 
housing  without  the  fear  of  discrimina- 
tion, ana  if  discrimination  is  alleged 
that  there  be  a  swift  process  within  the 
court  system  to  rectify  that. 

With  that.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        Mr 

Baucus'.  The  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.   President.    I    hope 

we  will  act  and  act  aflBrmatively  today 

for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  everybody  in  America  who  is  con- 
cerned with  civil  rights  is  concerned 
with  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  new 
administration  There  is  much  fear 
about  It  as  well.  I  do  not  think  the  fear 
is  warranted . 

I  campaigned  for  President  Reagan 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  fear  is 
warranted. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a 
simple,  direct,  and  easy  way  in  which 
Americans  can  be  reassured.  This  bill 
is  subject  to  amendment  in  any  way 
that  the  Senate  believes  desirable. 

Therefore,  we  can  act  on  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  bipartisan  measure,  as  civil 
rights  have  always  been,  going  way 
back  to  the  late  1950s. 

Second,  this  bill  has  passed  the  House. 
It  has  com.e  out  of  committee  and  this 
is  the  final  stage.  It  will  take  at  least  2 
years  for  the  same  stage  to  be  reached 
if  it  goes  over  to  the  next  Congress.  This 
bill  was  first  put  in  in  March  of  1979. 
Here  we  are.  at  the  end  of  1980. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  as 
well,  that  justice  delayed  is  often  jus- 
tice denied,  we  should  act  on  this  bill 
and  act  on  it  now,  as  I  hope  very  much 
the  Senate  will. 

I  think  It  will  go  very  far  to  give  the 
American  fieople  a  sense  of  reassurance 
that  this,  like  the  previous  one  and  the 
one  before  that,  is  essentially  a  centrist 
regime  which  has  been  voted  into  office. 
That  will  be  a  very  healthy  thing  for 
this  country,  especially  in  so  deep  and 
passionate  and  divisive  an  issue  as  civil 
rights,  particularly  fair  housing,  legis- 
lation is.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a  fair  one. 
I  believe  it  should  now  be  acted  on  and 
passed 

Mr.  MOVNIHAN  Mr  President,  as 
this  important  and  fateful  debate  moves 


toward  a  preliirunary  decis.on  point.  I 
would  liOt  delay  ihe  Senate  wiih  words 
either  of  emotion  or  intimidation,  some 
of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
neard  m  this  debate  I  should  like  simply 
lo  pre,scnt  a  simple  set  of  statistics,  of 
lact-s.  about  the  slate  ol  fair  liousing  in 
the  United  States  today  . 

There  have  been  two  studies  done  m 
the  past  2  years  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  H::.rvard  University 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, a  boiy  ol  which  I  once  had  the 
honor  to  be  director.  The  New  York 
.study  by  Mr.  Robert  Schafer,  entitled 
"MortgaKe  Lending  Decisions  Criteria 
and  Ci  n."^traints,'  asse.s.sed  actual  mort- 
gage lendmg  practices  to  persons  in  ex- 
actly comparable  economic  circum- 
stances. It  found  that,  m  6  of  the  10  New 
York  State  study  areas,  black  applicants 
were  significantly  more  apt  to  be  turned 
down  for  mort^aee  loans  In  fact,  blacks 
were  nearlv  eight  times  as  likely  to  be 
denied  mortgages  as  were  similiar  quali- 
fied whites. 

The  study  by  Schafer  and  Helen  Ladd 
entitled  'Equal  Credit  Opportumty:  Ac- 
cessibility To  Mortpage  Funds  By 
"vVomen  And  By  Minorities."  found  al- 
inost  iderit.cal  statistically  confirmed 
facts  of  discrimination. 

That  IS  what  this  law  i.s  about  It  is 
about  helping  the  3.273  families  who  filed 
housing  discnn'.inalion  case.'-'  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur'oan  De- 
\eIopment  s  Office  of  Fair  Housing  but 
had  no  recour.sc  to  legal  action  without 
a  long  and  costly  court  battle.  And  it 
IS  about  insuring  those  many  victims  of 
racial  violence  and  abuse  that  they  need 
not  fear  racism  when  searching  for  a 
place  tx3  live. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sent that  me.ssages  of  support  of  this  leg- 
islation which  I  have  recer.  ed  from  dis- 
tmguisheo  New  Yorkers  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  dp  jinnted  ;n  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Hen  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

The  National  Education  Association 
strongly  support  H  R  5200.  ilie  1980  fair 
liousing  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rlglits  Act 
of  1968  We  urge  you  to  support  H  R.  520O 
without  amendments  and  to  vote  for  cloture 
on  any  filibuster  delaying  ccnsideration  of 
tills  important  legislation. 

James  W   Grszn. 
Assistant    Director    for    legislation.    Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Cloture  vole  on  fair  housing  scheduled  for 
noor  action  on  Wednesday,  DecemlDer  3.  1980, 
Urge  you  to  be  there  and  vote  to  limit  de- 
bate 

Clarfnce  Mitchell, 
Chairman.     Leadership     Conference    on 
Civil  Rights. 

rton.  Daniel  Patsick  Motn:han. 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Your  full  support  Is  urgently  needed  lo 
assure  consideration  and  passage  of  HJl. 
5200.  the  Fair  Housing  .Amendments  Act  of 
1980.   The   U.S.   Conference   of  Mayors   urges 


yuu  ;o  stay  In  Waslilngtor  until  frnai  con- 
sideration of  'his  bill,  to  support  cloture  mo- 
tions to  close  off  fijibu'^ters  against  the  bill, 
and  to  support  ih';  provit.onf  of  H  R  6200 
Aithout  weaKcij.ng  amendments 

Rl     HARL    G      HaTCHEK 

Mayor  o'  Gary  Irui 
President,  U.S.  Con,  erenct  o-  Kayo-f 

Hon.  Danitl  Patrick  Moynih'.n 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  AFT  strongly  urges  your 
support  on  the  cloture  vote  and  House  ver- 
.'lon  of  the  fair  bousing  bill  without  amend- 
ment 

Sincerely. 

Greg  Himfhrey, 
Director   of  Legislation.   American    Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO. 

Ho!i    Daniel   Patri  k  Moynihan, 
Sinate   Office  Building, 
Wa.shxngton    DC 

Tiie  CV>ngTe,s6  should  enact  an  adnUnis- 
: ratue  er.'orce.nien'  system  to  Implement 
•lie  Fair  Housing  Act  We  seek  your  support 
for  cloture  when  the  Senate  moves  to  prrKeed 
with  the  House  bill  H  R  52 

John  J   Sheehan, 
Legislaiivc  Director, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Senator  Daniel  Mo y  ni  h  ^  n 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

With  fair  housing  coming  up  this  weeli 
.\VC  urrres  you  to  be  present,  to  vole  for 
cloture,  and  to  support  House  passed  HJl. 
5200  Crucial  this  important  civil  rights  leg- 
islation be  enacted 

Jt7NE   WlLLENZ, 

£xe^~utiie  Director, 
American  Veterans  Committee. 

Hon    Daniel   Patrick  Moynihan. 
Senate  Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Stroogly  support  House  passed  fair  hou5- 
ing  bill;  urge  you  stay  in  town  unti;  FYlday 
suppKjrt  cloture,  oppose  weakening  arr.end- 
ments. 

Grace  Day 
/nfernaftona;  President 

BNai  B'r,th  Women. 

Hon    Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa!^hing1on.  D  C 

F^ir  Housing  Amendments  Act:  vote  clo- 
ture, stay  In  session  until  Friday  3  vote  for 
House  version  of  act 

ROBEET  L    White. 
National  President.  National  Alliance  of 
Po.''tal   and   Federal   Employees. 

Hon    Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Strongly  support  House  passed  fair  bousing 
bin.  Urge  you  to  stay  in  town  until  Friday. 
Support  cloture  Oppose  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

Thf  CHiLDRrN  s  DrrrNsr  FttNO. 

International  Union 
.'F  Operating  Encineees 

Wa.'ihingtcm.  D  C. 
Hon    Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
U  S    Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Urge  you  to  strongly  support  House  pas-sed 
fair  housing  bill  without  any  weakening 
amendments  Please  stay  in  town  until  Prl- 
dav  and  support  cloture. 

J     C     TVRNER 

General  PrrHdent. 
John  J    Brown, 
Director  o'  Legislation. 
John  J    Fltnn 
Assistant  Director  of  Legislation. 
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Nationai.  CO0NCII,  or 
Senior  Citizkns,  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  2,  1980. 
Deak   Senatur:    The    National    Council    of 
Senior  Citizens  ur^es  you  to  make  every  ef- 
fort  to   be   present   tomorrow  afternoon   for 
a    1:00    PM     vote    for    cloture    on    the    Fair 
Housing  BUI.  H.R.  5200,  presently  being  con- 
.sldered  by  the  Senate 

NCSC  supports  the  House  version  and  re- 
quests you  vote  against  any  amendments. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  Clatman, 

Prexident 
William  R.  Hdtton. 

Executive  Dirccfor. 

Itr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  valor  and  grace 
with  which  he  has  carried  out  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  4  minutes 
r<:'maining. 

Mr.  KENNFDY  I  shall  ask  the  oppo.si- 
tion  to  yield  us  some  time,  because  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Ls  on  his  way  over. 
I  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADI^Y.  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act 
of  1980.  This  act  Ls  cnacial  to  the  effort 
to  eradicate  discrimination  in  housing. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  John  F.  Kennedy's 
words  are  still  true  todaj-: 

One  hundred  years  of  delay  have  passed 
since  President  Lincoln  Ireed  the  slai>«  yet 
their  htlrs.  their  p;andsons  are  not  fully 
free  They  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  Injustice;  they  are  not  yet  freed  from 
social  and  economic  oppression. 

Now.  12  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  wliich  outlawed 
discrimination  in  housing,  and  more 
than  116  years  after  Lincoln  s  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamatio:.,  which  cutlawed 
slavery,  we  muit  remain  vigilant  to  in- 
sure that  ron.stitutional  rights  flow 
equally  to  all  Americans.  We  must  not 
fail  m  this  responsibility 

The  enactment  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  as  part  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1968  represented  a  major  aridi'ion  to  the 
civil  rights  laws  For  over  a  century.  civU 
rights  have  been  extended  grjduail>  but 
inexorably  to  most  American.'^  The  13th 
amendment  recognized  all  people  as  hu- 
man beings,  not  just  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  s  1954  decision  in 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education 
declared  the  fundamental  principle  that 
racial  discrimination  in  public  education 
is  unconstitutional.  The  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  enforced  nondi.scrun- 
ination  in  voting,  public  accommodations 
and  employment  The  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  gave  all  Americans  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate freely  in  our  democracy. 

Then.  12  years  ago.  recopnizing  the 
need  to  promote  equal  acce.ss  to  housing. 
Congress  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  title  vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  and 
sex  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing.  The 
law  established  as  a  national  policy  that 
a  black  person,  for  example,  who  had  the 
mniifv  rould  not  legally  be  denied  the 


purchase  or  rental  of  a  selected  dwelluig. 
Again,  a  basic  human  right  had  to  be 
codified  for  nonwhites.  An  important 
step  to  be  sure,  but  unfortunately,  the 
Fair  Housmg  Act  provided  for  inade- 
quate enforcement. 

The  need  for  strengthening  enforce- 
ment of  title  VIII  has  been  estaolished 
and  set  forth  over  the  past  10  years  in 
hearings  begun  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  in  the 
92d  Congress  and  continuing  In  each 
Congress  through  the  96th. 

ThLs  thorough  examination  of  the 
Federal  Governments  role  in  the 
achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in 
Housing  produced  findings  that  .segre- 
gated hoasing  patterns  can  be  attributed 
to  the  private  sector  through  practices 
such  as  steering,  discrimination  in  linan- 
cinjT.  shift  of  employment  location  to  the 
suburbs  and  to  the  public  sector  through 
land-use  practices  imposed  by  local  gov- 
ernments, and  Federal  Government 
practices  fostering  segregation.  The  ex- 
amination also  found  that  HTJD  enforce- 
ment authority  is  so  inadequate  as  to  in- 
vite noncompliance  and  that  housing  dLs- 
crimination  is  national  in  scope. 

One  survey  of  3.200  real  estate  sales 
firms  and  agencies  m  40  metropolitan 
areas  found  that  the  probability  of  a 
black  encountering  di.scrimination  is  75 
percent  in  renting  a  home  and  62  percent 
in  purchasing  a  home  A  1979  study  of  the 
Dallas  rental  hou.'^ing  market  showec' 
that  the  probability  of  discrimination 
acamst  a  dark-skinned  Mexican  Ameri- 
can is  96  percent  in  the  rental  market, 
65  f>ercent  against  a  h^ht-skinned  Mex'- 
can-Amencan.  Worse  yet.  these  studies 
do  not  examine  all  phases  of  the  housing 
process  where  discrimination  can  occur. 
.'Uch  as  in  financing  and  steering. 

Mr.  President,  enforcement  under  title 
VIII  has  nat  resulted  in  j.  significant  re- 
duct. on  in  racially  segregated  housing 
tecause  most  enforcement  has  been 
throush  costly  and  lengthy  Federal 
court  litigation.  Existing  law  allows  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  through  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fair  Housing  and  Equa; 
Opportunity,  to  enforc  e  title  VIII  by  in- 
vestigating dscrimination  complaints 
and  by  attempting  to  promote  voluntary 
compliance   through  conciliation. 

HUD  cannot  even  require  the  discrimi- 
nating partv  to  show  up  for  concilia- 
tion If  HlTD's  attempt  to  concihate 
fa'.ls.  the  only  recourse  is  a  suit  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  brought  and  paid  for 
by  the  plaint  ff— first  in  State  court  if  i^ 
StaU;  or  local  fair  housing  law  exists. 
The  Attorne.\  General  may  initiate  a 
civil  action  111  Federal  di.Urict  court  only 
u:on  finding  a  pattern  or  practice  O; 
liousing  discrimination.  As  a  result. 
HUD  ha.s  received  not  more  than  4.000 
complaints  annually. 

In  1977.  out  of  3.391  complaints  filed 
w.th  HUD.  277  were  successfully  con- 
cliateJ  However,  of  those,  only  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases  did  the  complainant 
obtain  the  hou.s:ng  at  issue  Clearly  the 
incentive  for  an  individual  to  attempt  to 
rect  fy  discrim'nation  through  the  HUD 
corciliatioii  process  is  extremely  small 
and  has  a  po^r  probabilit"  of  success 
Th?  alternative  of  litigation  is  also  bleak 

For  most  persons  who  are  the  victims 


of  dscrimination.  the  cost  of  litigation 
alone  is  prohibitive,  not  to  mention  the 
frustration  caused  by  the  length  of  pro- 
ceedings, which  usually  take  about  2 
years  A  rather  Ion;.'  wait  to  move  into 
one's  chosen  home— If  that  ever  occurs 
as  a  result  of  a  su:t.  Unfortunately  In 
most  instances,  the  selected  residence  is 
no  longer  available  by  the  time  a  judicial 
decision  has  been  reached. 

The  expected  awards  of  damages  and 
attorney's  fees  are  too  low  to  be  an  in- 
centive—under  $3,000  and  below  $2,000 
respectively.  Unhke  under  oiher  civli 
rights  laws,  title  VIII  provides  that  attor- 
neys' fees  be  awarded  only  to  plaintiff.' 
financially  unable  to  assume  them.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  resolve  anu 
persistence  required  to  undertake  such 
a  monumental  project  is  much  too  ?reat 
for  tnc  average  human  beirg  When  the 
goal  IS  to  move  into  a  home,  the  cost 
and  delay  of  pursuing  a  private  civil 
3Uit  IS  just  not  viable  for  the  majority 
of  Americans 

The  remaining  remedy.  throut;h  suits 
Lroiight  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
applies  in  a  very  limited  number  of  hoi^s- 
in?  discrimination  cases — thrse  repre- 
senting a  "pattern  and  practice"  of  dls- 
crunination  The  fact  that  the  Depar*- 
.nent  of  Justice  has  broight  a  mere  300 
suits  since  enactment  of  tiie  Fair  Hou.  - 
ing  Act  shows  that  extre.aiely  '.imited  ap- 
phculion  is  jroisible  under  this  cu  jrse  of 
action. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  must  reco-:- 
mze  that  title  VIII  is  an  important  state- 
ment of  national  policy,  we  must  admlf 
that  title  VIII  has  failed  mis.rajly  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  of  prohibitinp  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color  national 
origin,  or  sex  in  the  .sale  or  rental  of 
housing.  The  present  law  has  no  teeth. 
It  gives  HUD  power  to  investig.ite  with- 
out power  to  rem-^dy  Title  VIII  s  puriwe 
cannot  te  carried  out  when  it  dcpcids 
almost  cc>nipletely  upon  private  elTorts 
for  enforcement. 

Mr  President,  we  have  t:efore  us  a 
scandalous  blatari  situation  of  .lustice 
delayed,  justice  denied.  This  catinot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  We  iiiuft  act  Free 
access  to  housing  is  an  intrgral  part  of 
the  American  dreum  i-rte  Hcteas  io 
housing  is  basic  to  the  enjoyment  of 
other  lioerties  which  <;hculd  be  ava'IaHe 
to  all  Americans — thos-e  of  eoual  access 
to  education  and  equal  access  to  employ- 
ment. 

Ii;  America,  alon^:  with  the  selection 
of  a  place  to  live,  ;n  keeping  with  the 
honorable  tradition  of  public  educaticn 
for  all,  a  perscn  gets  a  neighborhood 
school  This  is  positive  since,  for  most 
Americans,  public  .schools  are  still  the 
most  viable  option  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  And  it  is  wid^l  • 
acknowledged  that  education  affects  »m- 
plnvment  opportunities  which,  in  turn. 
affect  economic  condition'  When  poor 
and  minority  persons  are  kept  out  o;' 
neighborhoods  where  tbe  best  puWic 
schools  exist,  this  is  a  tiauic  denial  of 
their  po5sibilities  for  upwaid  inobii.ty  in 
the  society. 

It  is  a  restraint  of  persoiial  growth  and 
of  onportunitv  for  full  participation: 
The  law  should  guarantee,  not  deny,  the 
possibility  of  growth  and  participat.on 
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for  all  citizens;.  The  fact  that  busing  has 
been  turned  to  as  a  way  of  desegregating 
the  public  school  system  shows  the  prev- 
alence of  highly  segregated  housinr  pat- 
terns. If  equal  access  to  housing  becomes 
a  reality,  u  is  likely  that  this  means 
of  iiisunne  racial  balance  in  public 
schools  would  'oe  unnecessary. 

Tne  relation.shlp  of  a  person's  nelgli- 
torliood  to  his  employment  is  most  sie- 
nlficani  to  the  average  American.  The 
cost  and  tinii.-  of  traveling  great  distances 
to  work  usuilly  prohibits  or  di.scourages 
such  employment.  As  business  moves 
away  from  uroan  communities,  where 
most  poor  and  minorities  live,  to  the 
suburbs,  where  minorities  often  cannot 
obtain  housing,  tne  opportunit.v  for  ac- 
cess to  employment  disappears  So.  the 
basic  iiu.aan  right  to  earn  a  living  is 
der.ied  when  access  to  housing  is  denied. 
The  person  s  economic  lot  cannot  be  im- 
proved aiid  the  po.sslbllity  of  participa- 
tion in  ulie  American  dream  disap- 
pears— not  .iuit  for  an  individual,  but. 
likely,  for  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Presideiu.  -he  gravity  of  oar  re- 
spfjiisibility  to  stop  housing  discrimmc- 
llon.  which  can  so  destructively  per- 
meate the  life  experience  of  a  family, 
demarcs  Immediate  <  ffectlve  and  sen.si- 
tive  ac:ion.  Both  my  dutiuguishea  col- 
leagues- of  the  Juiliciary  Com.'^iittee  and 
the  Members  uf  the  House  of  Repre- 
.•■cntatlves.  who  rnderstand  ana  accept 
ihls  mandate,  have  agreed  to  amend- 
ments 0  the  Pair  Housing  Act  which  *ill 
establisli  an  enforcement  mechanism  !or 
title  ViU  to  insure  that  justice  is  ren- 
aered  speedily  and  efficiently.  This  issue 
desercs  our  inoii  careful  consideration 
now. 

Both  H.R.  5200.  pasvsed  by  the  House 
and  S.  506,  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  would  strengthen  ^itle 
VIII  by  providing  an  administrative  en- 
forcement system  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view and  bj  decreasing  barriers  to  thi 
use  of  courf  enforcement  by  both  private 
individuals  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  addition,  they  would  extend  titie 
VTII  protection  to  handicapped  per.sons. 

H.R  5200  and  S_  506  v,  culd  amend  tiiie 
\TII  to  allow  HUD  attorneys  to  investi- 
gate complaints  ar.d  .seek  a  ttmporar.\ 
Older  to  stop  the  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dweil'ng  Admi.'iistrative  law  judges 
could  issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders, 
P'Ovide  other  appropriate  lelief,  im- 
pose civil  fines  up  to  slC.OOO  and  extend 
protections  ag-.inst  housint  discrimi- 
nation to  the  handicapped  Under  both 
bills,  the  Scc-etary  of  HUD,  after  in- 
vestigating a  complaint,  would  make  a 
determination  of  finding  of  discrimina- 
tion. HUD  would  then  select  either  an 
administrative  hearing  or  referral  of  the 
case  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  file  suit 
in  Federal  district  court, 

Thp  Secretary  o:  HUD  m.ust  refer  cuses 
where  States  have  agencies  certified  lo 
handle  hou<;ing  discrimination.  My  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  among  the  25  States  and 
one  locality  having  such  agei.cies.  Adril- 
uonally,  3  States  and  10  localities  are 
exper-ted  to  be  certified  scon.  This  process 
would  be  quicker  and  easier  than  goln? 
to  court.  More  landlords,  realtors,  and 
builders  would  have  incentive  to  settle  if 
they  knew  the  law  would  be  enforced. 
Victims  would  have  the  possibility  of  ob- 
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La:ning  the  seiectcu  dwelling  and  dis- 
crimination with  unpanity  would  be 
ended.  The  purpo:je  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  could  be  f  uJfill'-d 

Mr.  President.  America  was  established 
en  lofty  and  precious  ideals.  Over  :he 
years,  many  have  lost  sight  of  some  of 
our  most  noble  standards  aad  goals.  It  is 
for  us  to  e\er  be  true  to  our  Nation,  to 
iiold  the  greater  society  on  the  highest 
ground,  to  apply  pressure  where  will  is 
weak,  to  instill  principles  when  they  are 
forgotten,  to  keep  alive  hope  'n  the  hearts 
snd  m.nds  of  every  American,  and  to 
believe  in  and  uicplre  belief  in  freedom 
and  justice  for  ail. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maosachu- 
.setts  for  his  persistence  in  this  matter, 
for  giving  this  opportunity  to  all  of  us 
who  believe  very  .strongly  that  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  this  Pair  Housing  Act 
are  es.sential  to  each  American's  self- 
conception  as  w  ■ell  as  to  his  .self-preserca- 
tlon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  tne  Senator 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  anu  ^isk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  ciiarged  to  *he  oppo- 
nents until  \vc  get  to  eaual  I  ine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/i'hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAIHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tnat  the  order  for  th3 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE.blDING  OJTICER.  Without; 
o'oectlon.  n,  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  M.\THIA3.  Mr  Piesideni,  i  am 
'oappy  to  vleld  to  the  clstiiigu'.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFOHTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tf.e^Se-r.ator  '.rom  Maryland. 

Mr.  Preslcient.  I  oppose  the  ir.ajo^uy 
leader's  effort  to  move  to  consideration 
of  ihe  fair  housinij  bill. 

This  legislation  has  been  called  the 
m.ost  significant  civil  rights  bid  of  the 
decade  It  has  provoked  con^ioerable 
controversy  ainontr  :>eople  of  good  'v ill- 
people  who  share  a  coniiiitmeT  t  :o  the 
Vigorous  enforcement  of  fair  housing 
laws  but  disagree  vehemently  on  the 
rem.edies  proposed  by  t/i.s  bill.  Rfeboiv»ng 
tnese  difficulties  w  Jl  be  nc  easy  mctter. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  take  oi,  th&t 
task  as  a  lan'.criuck  Congress  at  the  llth 
hour,  with  otlier  important  legislation — 
including  .several  appro-; nations  ;jills — 
facing  almost  certain  death  To  arg.u 
otherwise,  -n  my  view    i.s  irresponsible 

The  n.ajcrlty  leader  Knows  there  is 
insufficienr  time  to  give  this  ie^isiaticn 
adequate  consideration  Kls  efTort  to 
bring  up  the  bul  at  this  '.nie  l>  not  a 
serious  efTort  to  write  le^'lslaiion  It  is 
iiurely  and  simply  an  efTort  to  embarrass 
those  who  have  concerns  about  this  bill 
by  making  thtni  appear  to  be  opposed 
to  cull  riphts  legislation.  That  argument 
i.s  a  sham.  Our  duty  to  iegisla'.e  respcn- 
slblv  demands  r.hat  we  put  over  this  leg- 
islation lor  reconsideration  by  the  new 
Cor.gre.ss.  That,  Is  why  I  oppose  this  effort 
to  take  up  the  bill  and  \c):y  I  an:  voting 
as  I  am  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  the  process  of  considering  a 
vote  on  cloture  so  that  we  might  move 
10  consideration  of  H.R.  5200,  the  fair 
housing  bill. 

I  urge  my  collearues  to  allow  this  mat- 
ter to  come  to  the  floor  so  that  w-e  might 


proceed  to  debate  this  important  civil 
rights  legLslation. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  both  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  95tli  Congress.  Twelve 
years  a^o  I  was  active  in  the  passage 
of  tlie  fair  housTig  legislation  whicn 
oasseti  the  Congress  in  iS^'iR. 

The  t?xt  of  ihe  legisltiion  has  varied 
m  different  versions  and  this  bill  Is  some- 
what d.ffercnt  from  that  which  was  orig- 
inally introduced.  Bur  this  bill  has  a  very 
simple  goal,  to  provide  i;  speedy,  low- 
cost  enforcement  mechanism  for  indi- 
viduals who  allege  tney  have  been  dls- 
crimlna'..ed  against  in  their  choice  of 
liousmg. 

\^he  lack  cf  srn  adequate  enforcem.nt 
Mechanism  fcr  individual  housmg  cotn- 
•ilaints  has  been  recognized  and  a  rem- 
edy urged  upon  the  Congress  ijv  cverj- 
Secretary-  of  Hou.-inf,  and  Jrban  Dcvel- 
opm?nt  since  tne  Department  wa.-  cre- 
ated in  the  1960  s.  licih  Democratic  and 
Hepublicar.  a.Ciministrr.tioii  have  sought 
to  remedy  tlie  oversight,  the  omission, 
of  the  1968  Cr.il  Hlghus  /rt  wiucr.,  a,^ 
man:  o*"  rny  colleague.'  will  remember, 
was  an  iiisioric  document  for  t.iat  year. 

That  1968  law,  while  jiving  HUD  the 
responsibihtj-  tc  investigate  "omplaiiits 
or  housing  discrmination.  a'-id  while  glv- 
:ag  t!ie  agei.-y  aaequate  powers  to  iiives- 
ipi.te.  gi.'3i-  HUD  :»o  reai  po^ver  'o  rem- 
ray  housing  violations  -..liich  its  mve<=ti- 
■jations  reveal.  If  HUD  fails  to  remL-d'^ 
the  violation  tiirou^,';  con'-ilialiori,  ag- 
tr;0\ed  indivic;ua)s  are  left  to  seek  re- 
nresc  throogh  pnvate  civil  i-ctions — a 
time-cori;uni.n^  anr  costly  3rocaj>3 
..riich  acts  .ir  a  deterront  to  the  com- 
plainant. 

This  ierTislati'.n  has  bcer.  the  product 
of  bipart:san  cooperation  all  diir:ng  it£ 
drafting  hea.'ings.  and  ommntteemark- 
ips.  bv  Memo'TS  of  b'^tr  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  House  veraion  of  tnis  legis- 
j.\;ion  ^>?.ssed  the  Kou.-e  by  an  over- 
•vhp-lrr.ii.g  bipaitiSiin  vose  of  3i0  tc-  &5  >.^n 
Tune  12  of  this  year. 

As  I  inilicaled.  this  if  i.ot  a  'le;-  sub- 
ject to  couie  before  eiiJ:er  lK>dy.  There 
is  a  long  hiSiory  cf  hear  ngs  and  legisla- 
tion Mitrod'iced  to  deal  Ailh  the  subject 
of  equal  access  to  Housing  Fo^  example 
the  Hous»  Subcortimitiee  on  Civil  and 
Constuu'if.naj  Rights  bet-an  hearings  m 
'.he  92d  CongTcs.^  oa^k  .'.  1971  7?  on 
the  Federal  Govern:-. ent's  roK  in  the 
achievemon'  of  equal  ni.w'riuriity  in 
Mousi'ig.  Nine  days  cf  hear  ngs  were  held 
docun.i-nling  that  serious  inadequacies 
existed  in  he  present  i:iw.  that  houiing 
discrimination  was  persisien*  and  per- 
vasive, and  that  Hf'D  and  the  Justice 
L>epartment  were  without  ade<,aate  en- 
forcement tCK'lS. 

In  'he  93d  Congress,  the  U.S.  Civii 
Right;  Couimission  presented  Ito  r.port 
entitled  "Equal  Oppon-ailiy  :n  Subiir- 
bia"  to  tne  House  Subcominittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Ri^r-t*.  Ihat  /report 
documented  the  increasingly  segregated 
iiousing  patterns  and  attributed  it  '/O  pri- 
vate sector  forces  such  as  eal  estate 
steering,  redluiing  and  the  demographic 
shifts  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
White  "flight  fiom  the  cities."  Tlie  re- 
port also  noted  a  variety  of  public  ac- 
tions which  contribute  to  housing  segre- 
gation such  ivs  our  ntcrEtate  highway 
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coiistruction  program  and  locaJ  land-use 
and  zoning  practices. 

Again  in  the  94th  Congress,  the  House 
subcommittee  held  5  days  of  hearings 
again  documenting  that  housing  dis- 
crimination continued,  in  more  subtle 
ways,  but  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
more  blatant  earlier  forms  of  housing 
discrimination. 

Dunns  the  same  94th  Connress.  the 
House  subcommittee  conducted  oversight 
hearings  on  equal  housing  opportunity 
m  rural  areas.  Those  5  days  of  hearings 
confirmed  that  housing  di.scrimlnalion  Is 
national  in  scope  and  that  discrimina- 
tion in  the  private  market  was  over- 
looked by  the  responsible  Government 
agencies 

In  the  Senate  in  the  95th  Congress. 
S  571  was  the  subiect  of  a  day  of  hear- 
ings on  April  10.  1978— a  fair  housing  bill 
that  I  introduced— which  included  sup- 
!>orting  testimony  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devf.lopmenl  for  en- 
forcement powers  within  the  Federal 
Government  !or  individuals  housing  dis- 
crimination complaints. 

I  might  add  that  the  r  ompanion  bill 
to  my  legislation  in  the  Ho'j.se  was  in- 
troduced by  my  very  distinguished  Mary- 
land   colleague.    Representative    Gladys 

SrELLM.*H. 

So  ba.sed  on  this  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, in  the  96th  Congress.  S  506  was 
introduced  as  was  its  companion  HR 
3504.  which  was  subsequently  reported  as 
H  R.  5200.  and  which  is  now  before  us 

So  we  have  had  a  long  history  of  hrar- 
irigs  documeiiting  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing discrimination  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  an  enforcement  mechanism  for 
title  VIII  of  the  1968  Civil  RighUs  Act 

And  it  hao  been  a  biparti.san  effort  all 
along  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  be 
a  bipartisan  effort. 

One  of  the  major  floor  managers  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1968  was  Senator 
Edward  Brooke. 

Senator  Brooke  recently  addressed  the 
.Natio.ial  As.sociation  of  Homebuilders.  on 
among  other  things,  this  fair  housing  bill 
and  a  recent  convers  ition  he  had  with 
President-elect  ReatTaa. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  m\  coUeag.ie.'^ 
Senator  Brooke's  recounting  of  his  con- 
versation with  Governor  Reaga.i 

I  am  convinced  thai  Presld''nt-elect  Rea 
Ran  win  support   the  streni<thfilriB  our  Fair 
Houstni;  Law  which  Is  now  unfinished  busi- 
ness st'll   before  tlie  Lame  L'uck  sesilon  "! 
the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  state  the  views  Ronald  Rea- 
gan expressed  when  we  dUcn.ssed  thl.s  subject 
la.it  Octoljer 

The  Governor  said  that  he  applauds  t.'e 
Congress's  etiorts  to  amend  'he  Pair  Hoti.s- 
Ing  Act  ot  1968  and  that  he  -.vnnted  Mem- 
bers of  Congrcfs  t..  know  that  they  would 
have  his  full  .support  aa  President  In  their 
effort*  to  enact  appropriate  and  ellectlve 
amendments  to  tlie  Act. 

Ckivernor  Reai^an  said  that,  the  Open 
Housing  Act  must  be  enforced  and  thr.t 
means  an  elTecdve  admlnLstrntloi;  that  can 
deal  with  cases  speedily  without  accumu- 
lating an  enormous  backlog 

He  Bald  that  merely  enforcing  the  law,  cir 
creating  more  judicial  machinery  In  Wiwn- 
Ington.  Is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  very 
real  prob'ems  of  dl-crlmlnalion  in  housint;. 
for  the  problem  lies  in  the  hearts  of  our  fel- 
low c'tizcni.  and  that   it   l<  to  those  hearts 


that  he  ma  the  President  must  direct  an 
appeal  to  Justice,  to  falrne.«».  to  reconcilia- 
tion, and  to  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Oov- 
ernor  Reagan  -said  that  no  President  can 
rest  until  what  he  caUcd  twelve  years  aKO 
the  "evil  slcKne8.s  of  prejudice"  has  been 
eliminated  from  our  sjciety. 

He  fuithcr  said  that  the  President  must 
use  his  high  olflce  to  combat  racism  and  dK- 
crlmlnatlon  wherever  it  exists,  and  that  he 
must  taite  a  commllled  personal  role  hImselJ 

The  Governor  said  that  en.surl.iic  civil 
rights  and  full  equality  before  the  law  are 
critical  responsibilities  of  a  national  adnilu- 
islratlon  and  that  they  are  r»>sponslbllltie!> 
that  ht  «111  take  to  heart  He  sild  that  it 
Is  encouraging  that  we  have  many  benehclai 
laws  oti  the  books  already  but  that  the 
challenge  fo-  the  1980  s  Is  to  make  them  work 
well  to  meet  the  re'»l  nped,s  of  our  minority 
cltlzen-s  And.  In  particular,  when  Justice 
slows  to  a  crawl  m  remedying  Instances  of 
housing  dLscrimlnation  then  justice  is  de- 
nied." 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  this  conversa- 
tion with  President-elect  Reagan  that 
the  time  is  clearly  upon  us  for  consider- 
ation of  this  important  and  historic  leg- 
islation I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
cloture  .so  that  the  Se;.ate  might  work 
its  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
allocated  to  the  minority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  Since  the 
vote  IS  goinc  to  be  at  3:30.  could  we  have 
6  more  minutes?  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IS  a  mem.ber  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  he  should  be  heard 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  do  not  require  any 
more  than  4  minutes 

Mr  KENNEDY  Then,  I  would  like  to 
consume  the  remainder  of  the  time, 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  would  be  happy  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  automatic  quorum  under 
the  rule  be  waived,  but  I  do  r.ot  know 
whether  this  would  meet  with  opposition 
on  the  pf  rt  of  ary  Senator,  so  that  Sena- 
tors could  use  the  full  time  between  now 
and  3; 30  p.m.  for  debate, 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  indicated  agreement  with 
that  procedure.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
ha.>  given  me  that  assurance  from  the 
'ialler>'. 

1  Laughter  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  hesitate  to 
say  that  any  Senator  is  out  ol  order. 

We  are  checking  on  that  '.et  us  pro- 
ceed momentprily.  I  am  checking  on  it 
with  the  Republican  side. 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  Senator  Hatch  advised  me 
that  he  had  relinquished  the  remainder 
of  the  t'me  and  reserved  lust  a  few  mo- 
ments That  would  be  the  time  I  would 
be  utilising, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  .Mr  President,  the 
Senator  i.s  correct.  I  think  the  problem 
has  been  that  the  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  was  on  the  proponents' 
time,  so  he  basically  used  the  time  of  the 
minority.  I  had  only  a  couple  of  minutes 
lemaining  The  Senator  from  WyominK 
has  stated  it  accurately  The  Senator 
from  Utah  asked  that  time  be  reserved 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  now  have 
been  able  to  clear  the  request  with  the 
other  side 


I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  automatic  quorum  call  un- 
der the  rule  be  waived,  that  no  quorum 
call  be  in  order  prior  to  the  rollcall  vote, 
wnich  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m  .  and  that 
the  ensuing  time  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  as  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  yielding  t;me  to  me. 
I  muit  address  a  group  of  freshmen 
Senators  in  a  moment, 

I  listened  witn  great  interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias' 
He  is  correct  about  the  House  rollr-ill 
vole  for  final  passage  of  H  R.  5200  It 
was  indeed  significant.  However.  I  call 
the  attention  of  i.ll  who  have  been  ex- 
amining this  issue  carefully  to  the  fact 
that  the  vote  on  the  crucial  and  eon- 
trover.'ial  issue  of  whether  the  fair 
housing  lav,  should  be  enforced  t. .rough 
ar.  adminLstrative  procedure  was  205  lo 
204  and  that  several  votes  were  changed 
in  the  last  moments  from  nay  to  yea. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
mv  View  that  enforcement  of  the  fair 
housing  law  should  be  strengthened.  I 
know  of  '. )  Senator  who  disagrees  •.'.  1th 
that 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  points* 

Mr    SIMPSON.  I  yield 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  that  everyone  agrees  that  the  fair 
housing  law  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
The  dLstinguished  former  Senator  from 
.Massachusctus.  Mr  Brooke,  has  shared 
with  me  a  conversation  he  had  witn 
President -elect  Reagan  on  this  subject, 
the  text  of  which  I  have  just  inserted  in 
ihe  REfORD  I  believe  it  makes  clear  that 
there  is  unanimous  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  fair  housing 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  agree 
iliat  support  lor  the  concept  of  fair 
housing  is  imanimous  in  ih:s  body.  The 
only  major  controversies  over  this  bill 
of  which  I  am  aware  concern  the  eii- 
foTenient  procedure  to  be  used,  the 
proper  inierpretation  of  the  existing 
statutory  standard  for  determining 
whether  di.scrimination  has  occurred, 
and  whether  a  fair  housing  bill  involving 
significant  controversy  should  be  con- 
.'idered  at  this  point  in  the  session. 
Those  are  the  issues. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  collcagiies 
not  to  be  misled  into  believing  that  their 
vote  against  cloture  would  be  a  vote 
aganvst  civil  rights.  That  is  not  the  case. 
I  hope  we  have  passed  that  type  of  logic 
I  rertainly  am  not  going  to  be  lumped 
into  that  category.  I  am  not  there  and 
I  never  have  been. 

The  issues  before  us  relate  to  funda- 
mental procedural  fairness  for  all  par- 
ties to  a  housing  dis,jute  and  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  statutory  law. 
as  well  as  allowing  proper  time  for  con- 
;>iderat.on  of  a  bill  of  tliis  importance, 
includ  ng  a  conference.  We  certainly 
fiiauld  not,  adopt  the  House  bill  and  ig- 
nore the  hard  work  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee. 

I  ur(?e  my  colleagues  to  consider  most 
carefully  and   very  ciearly   two  needed 


UMI 


provasions  that  I  believe  are  now  lack- 
ing in  thLs  bill  One  provision  would  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  procedure  before  a 
neutral  judicial  (orum  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  f.iir  housing  cases,  with  the  right 
to  a  jury  trial  oii  appeal.  The  second 
provusion  wauld  restore  the  congres- 
sional  intent  with  respect  to  the  stand- 
ard for  determining  whether  unlawlul 
dLscriniination  has  occurred  It  would 
provide  that  a  private  act  m  the  housing; 
area,  such  ils  refusal  to  sell  or  rent  a 
home  to  a  member  ot  a  minority  ethnic 
group,  or  a  public  act,  such  a.s  the  adop- 
tion of  a  zonmi,'  ordin.ince  that  has  the 
effect  of  disproportionately  hnntuiK  ac- 
cess to  housing  by  persons  m  a  particular 
ethnic  group,  could  not  be  unlawlul  un- 
der Title  Vin  m  the  absence  of  an  intent 
to  discriminate. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  later  cKca-sion  I  ex- 
pect to  have  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
cedural issue  of  whether  housing  dis- 
crimination cases  should  be  adjudicated 
in  a  judicial  or  in  an  adminisiralive  fo- 
rum and  whether  a  jury  trial  should  be 
available  at  some  stage  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  my  comments 
on  the  substantive  issue  of  whether  dis- 
criminatory intent  is  and  should  be  re- 
quired before  a  violation  of  title  V'lII  can 
occur, 

I,     LEGISLATIVE     INTENT 

Mr,  President,  the  first  matter  that 
should  be  emphasized  is  that  Congress 
clearly  intended  that  a  violation  of  title 
VIII  mu.st  require  discriminatory  intent 
or  motivation — in  otlier  words,  a  dis- 
criminatory stale  of  mind  That  is  how 
the  legislation  came  into  being  I  agree 
with  that  concept  totally 

I  have  here  some  old,  dusty  and  musty 
volumes  of  the  Congressional  Recced 
They  contain  .some  of  the  legislative  his- 
story  of  the  Fair  Housing  .'^ct  in  the  Sen- 
ate, By  thp  locks  of  tiiese  pages  they 
have  not  been  read  too  often.  Indeed  it 
may  be  that  the  copies  of  these  volumes 
m  the  law  libraries  of  .some,  but  not  all, 
of  our  circuit  courts  are  similarly  im- 
read  I  say  this  because  the  opinions  of 
these  courus  do  not  reflect  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act 

Mr  President,  maybe  these  volumes 
have  not  been  read  more  because  the 
print  was  so  sm.ill  Well,  I  have  had  some 
of  the  statemenUs  put  uito  good  old  bold 
type  so  that  I  could  read  them  loaay  for 
my  collea'::ues  I  believe  they  show  un- 
equivocally that  the  primary  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  all  other  Senators 
who  spoke  on  the  floor,  understood  and 
intended  that  the  law  would  outlaw  only 
acts  based  on  di.scnminatory  intent.  To 
my  knowledge  no  legislative  history  has 
been  or  could  be  presented  to  support 
a  sUindard  that  would  allow  a  violation 
of  title  VTII  to  be  e.stablLshed  .solely  by 
a  showing  of  disproportionate  efTect.s 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  duty  to  protect  the  leg- 
islative process  by  either  correcting  the 
judiciary  whtn  it  has  misinterpreted  a 
■Hatutc  or.  alternatively  to  amend  the 
statute  to  conform  to  the  cases.  The 
practice  of  pa.ssively  allowing  statutes 
lawfully  enacted  by  a  democratically 
elected  Congress  and  President  to  be 
amended  by  judicial  fiat  is  undemocratic 


in  the  most  literal  sense  of  that  word — 
and  it  IS  very  dangerous 

If  my  colleagues  wish  the  'intent  test 
lo  be  in  the  statute,  they  should  have  the 
courage  to  say  so  I  say  "courage  be- 
cause the  .\merican  public — I  ha\e  no 
doubt — would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
a  pn\ale  individual  or  public  body  could 
be  held  guilty  of  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice  merely  because 
their  actions  had  unmlenlionally  af- 
fected certain  ethnic  or  other  groups  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  President,  it  see.Tis  to  me  that  m 
order  for  Senators  responsibly  to  support 
the  exisimg  statutory  language,  which  is 
not  changed  by  this  bill,  they  would  have 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  did  in- 
tend the  "effects  lest"  to  be  u  ed.  despite 
the  extensive  legislative  history  to  the 
contrary  and  despite  the  lack  of  legis- 
lative history  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  I 
would  ask  those  who  have  such  a  view  lo 
present  to  all  Senators  any  legislative 
history  they  may  liave  lo  support  their 
position 

Mr  President,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  believe  that  courts  should  ignore 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  statute  and  the 
intent  of  Congress,  if  necessary  to  do  jus- 
tice. Well,  I  have  observd  that  we  all 
still  enjoy  saying  we  are  a  povernmeni 
of  laws,  not  men.  Yet  to  ignore  the  law 
as  intended  by  the  legislators  who  en- 
acted It,  in  the  service  of  some  allegedly 
higher  goal,  is  literally  to  abolish  the 
rule  of  law  and  consequently  the  struc- 
ture on  which  depend  all  of  our  free- 
doms, 

Mr,  President,  the  first  expression  of 
the  concept  of  government  by  laws  and 
not  by  men  was  m  Aristotle  I  would  like 
lo  share  with  mv  colleagues  a  very  brief 
ouotation  from  .Aristotle's  Ethics  -rthere 
he  argues  that  the  judge  should  fill  a  pap 
in  the  law  "by  ruling  as  the  law  giver 
himself  would  rule  were  he  there  present, 
and  would  have  provided  by  law  had  he 
foreseen  the  case  would  arise  ' 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  Cite  some  of  the  legislalue  history 
of  the  fair  housing  la-w  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  carefu'h  lo  this  very 
brief  .selection 

First,  let  me  quot''  from  the  questions 
and  answers  on  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1967,  which  was  submitted  for  printing 
in  the  CoNCRESsioNAL  Record  when  then 
Senator  Mo.ndale  incroduced  the  act: 
What  exempt lon.s  doe.s  the  act  have? 
The  art  forbids  refusals  only  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  a  national 
origin 

WouM  the  act  prohibit   a  person  from  re- 
fusing to  .scl!   or  rent   fo.    any  reason   other 
than  race,  cclor.  religion  or  national  origin'' 
No    OTher  rea,sons  for  refunnp  would  con- 
tinue lo  be  a.,  valid -as  the.-  are  now 

Will  a  person  again-st  whom  a  complaint 
of  discrimination  is  issued  have  tr  prove  that 
he  did  not  discriminate'' 

No  The  burden  of  proof  rest?  on  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  snd  Urban  Develop- 
ment, or  the  complai.ninp  person  to  prove 
that  the  defending  pe.-son  did  discriminate 
on  the  basi:^  of  rare,  color  religion  or  na- 
■lonal  origin 

I  would  like  now  to  prerent  some  com- 
ments of  Senator  Brook?,  one  of  the 
IJrime  sponsors  of  the  bill 

\This  bill  I  will  prevent  no  one  from  selling 
his  house  to   whomever  h°  chooses.  ,so  long 


as  it  is  personal  choice  ani  not  discrimina- 
tion which  aflectB  his  action 

iT:his  nearly  universa!  pattern  of  residen- 
;;a.  segregation  cannot  be  explained  as  re- 
sulting from  econa.Tic  discrimination 
agamst  ai;  low-mccme  groups  Thus,  ra- 

cial discrimination  appears  to  be  the  key 
factor  under;. ning  housing  segregation  pat- 
terns 

What  they  are  rea;;v  asking  for  is  respect 
as  individuals  They  do  not  -vant  tc  be  denied 
It  merely  because  their  skin  happe.is  lo  be 
black 

A  person  can  sell  his  property  to  anyone  he 
chooses  as  long  as  It  Is  by  personal  choice 
and  not  tx?cause  of  motivations  of  discrim- 
ination 

We  must  do  all  that  is  reasonable  and  just 
to  guarantee  that  no  individual  wil!  stiser 
for  the  prejudice  or  venality  of  another. 

This  measure,  a*;  we  ha\c  s&id  so  often 
before,  will  not  tear  down  the  ghetto  It  will 
merely  unlock  the  door  for  those  who  are 
able  ani  choose  to  ieav°  I  cannot  im.apine 
a  step  .so  modest,  yet  ■:o  sifnlficant  as  the 
proposal  now   before  the  Senttc. 

Senator  Brooke  cites  a  1963  study  by 
the  U.S  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 

While  the  study  cites  a  number  of  related 
factors  inhibiting  home  ownership  among 
non-whites  it  points  particularly  to  racial 
."•estrlctions  as  an  important  deterrent  lo  the 
availability  for  new  housing  for  this  group 

Although  low  income  is  an  obstacle  to 
many  Negroes  in  acquiring  adequate  hous- 
ing, a  large  number  of  Negroes  have  moved 
up  to  middle-class  levels  of  income,  and 
many  of  these  Negroes  who  have  the  monev 
want  'o  ;:ve  ;n  a  suitable  environment    •   •    • 

Senator  Brooke  went  on  to  say. 

But  often  the  .Negro  cannot  realize  this 
aim  Ijecause  he  is  surrounded  b\  a  pattern 
of  discrimination  based  on  individual 
prejudice    •    •    • 

I  now  would  like  lo  present  .some 
statements  of  Senator  Tydtngs  another 
major  sponsor  of  the  leptslation: 

(Plurposeful  exclusion  from  residential 
neighborhoods  particularly  on  grounds  of 
race  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  many  parts  of  our  country 

I  believe  that  landlords  and  property 
owners  should  tie  free  to  demand  pioper 
qualifications  of  prospective  tenants  or 
home  buyers,  such  as  adequate  income  good 
credit  record  pro[>er  family  size  to  insure 
against  overcrowding  and  so  forth  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  .sellers  and  landlords 
must  deal  with  everyone  fairly  and  equally 
by  not  excluding  anyone  from  residences 
.solelv  because  of  race  religion,  or  national 
creed 

ITlhere  is  nothing  that  would  prevent  a 
per.son  from  selling  his  property  to  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend  a  business  acquaintance  or  a 
personal  acquaintance  What  it  does  do, 
however  if  he  puts  it  up  for  public  sell  is 
prohibit  dismmination  on  the  basis  of  race 
.•"eligion   or  cxilor 

Senator  Tydings  quotes  President 
Johnson  in  his  1968  rivii  rights  mes- 
sage lo  Congress: 

Every  Amen -an  who  wishes  to  buy  a 
home  and  can  afford  it,  should  be  free  to 
do  so 

Senator  Tydings  ouoles  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark 

There  is  nothing  in  |this  title  j  to  pre- 
vent personal  choice  where  personal  choice 
not  discrimination  is  the  real  reason  for 
action  •  •  •  It  would  simply  assure  that 
houses  put  up  for  sale  or  rent  to  -he  public 
are  In  fact  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public  It 
would  assure  that  anyone  who  answered  an 
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advertisement     for    housing    would    not     be 
turned  away  on  the  basis  of  his  race 

I  could  go  on  with  these  statement-s 
but  let  me  just  say  that  it  is  very,  very 
clear  from  the  lenislalive  history  of  the 
act  that  It  WHS  about  di.scnmination  and 
that  dLscriminatioii  was  about  actions 
motivated  by  racial  and  other  prejudice 
I  invite  in>  colleagues  to  peruse  the 
legislative  history  contained  in  these 
volumes. 

n    THE  MCRrrs 

Mr  President,  this  Congrress  is  not.  of 
course,  bcjund  to  agree  with  the  intent 
of  a  previous  Congress  However,  if  it 
does  not.  it  should  amend  the  statute 
accordingly  Personally.  I  believe  that 
tiie  lest  of  tliscrimination  understood  by 
the  90th  Congress-  the  intent  test — is 
the  test  most  consistent  with  traditional 
.\mprican  ideals  and  with  the  desires  of 
the  .American  people. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  remember 
e,xactly  what  sanctions  will  be  available 
to  enforce  title  VIII;  They  would  include 
a  $10,000  fine  and  "  .such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  "  It  is  the  position 
of  prot>onents  of  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  that  this  could  include  out-of- 
[xM-ket  costs  In  addition,  the  defendant 
IS  in  ciTect  labeled  a  violator  of  civil 
nt;hi.s    The  curse  is  put  on  him. 

Several  of  these  remedie,;  are  punitive 
in  nature  and  in  my  opinion  should  not 
be  imposed  without  any  wrongful  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  defendant  The 
criminal  law  requirement  of  a  guilty 
mind — or  mens  rea  as  the  professors 
like  to  call  it — is  a  perfect  analogy. 

ni    ZONING 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
specific  comments  on  this  issue  in  the 
zoning  context. 

Do  my  colleagues  realize  that  if  the 
etTects  test  were  consistently  applied  in 
the  zoning  area,  very  few,  if  any.  zoning 
ordinances  would  be  lawful? 

Most  efforts  to  promote  community 
health,  safety,  beauty,  residential  char- 
acter, property  values,  and  other  laud- 
able objectives,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  housing  and.  there- 
fore, the  effect  of  limiting  access  by 
lower  income  indivic'uals  Since  various 
ethnic  and  other  population  groups  dif- 
fer in  their  wealth  and  income  charac- 
teristics, the  impact  of  zoning  or  other 
land  use  practices  on  various  groups  is 
disproportionate  So-called  underrepre- 
sentation  of  some  groups  and  over-rep- 
resentation of  others  is  thus  inevitable 
if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  zoning 
and  other  land-use  planning. 

In  addition  to  advocating  an  "effecUs 
test  ■  biused  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
actions  have  the  effect  of  limiting  access 
by  protected  groups  disproportionately, 
some  social  engineers  in  this  country 
seem  to  beheve  that  an  additional  step 
should  be  taken  to  get  away  from  con- 
gressional intent  A  broader  effects  test 
would  make  unlawful  even  actions  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  access  to  all 
groups  equally,  but  which  would  thereby 
delay  the  a(  hieveiiieiit  of  "proportionate" 
representation  for  the  protected  groups 
Such  a  lest  would  make  unlawful  local 
practi.  fs  by  pr.'donunantly  white  com- 
iiiuiutus  that  tend  toward  maintenance 


of  the  character  of  the  community,  not 
in  the  racial  sense,  but  in  the  sen.se,  for 
example,  of  placing  lunitations  on  new- 
construction  or  in  other  policies  designed 
to  maintain  the  existing  population  den- 
sity and  suburban  or  rural  lifestyle 

Mr  President,  there  are  few  actions 
that  present  such  a  potential  for  ethnic 
conflict  as  the  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  local  land  use  de- 
cisions which  have  been  made  for  en- 
Intent  to  discriminate,  the  Federal  Gov- 
not  consistent  with  the  "visions  of  the 
good"  as  held  by  certain  well-meaning 
but  rather  turuiel-visioned  folk  in  Wash- 
ington. DC 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
allow  HUD.  DOJ.  or  the  Federal  courts 
to  go  further  down  this  very  dangerous 
road. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  although  the 
most  timely  area  of  controversy  is  zon- 
ing—because of  certain  recent  initiatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  which 
the  effects  test  is  being  applied — there  is 
even  less  justification  for  enlisting  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
private  individuals  who  have  not  in- 
tended to  do  any  wrong  11  the  owner  of 
a  small  apartment  building  has  imposed 
a  rule  that  tenants  incomes  be  at  least 
equal  to  a  certain  multiple  of  rent  or  that 
there  should  be  no  children  because  of 
the  desires  of  his  tenants,  and  he  has  no 
intent  to  discriminate,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  interfere  to  reduce 
his  freedom 

:V.     NO    UNAMCNDCD    BILL    SHOUIJ)    GO    FcaWAaD 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
explain  why  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  is 
lo  go  forward,  congressional  intent  must 
be  restored  and  the  dispute  among  the 
circuits  resolved  now.  and  not  left  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  later  Congress. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides for  the  Intent  test  in  two  specific 
situations  Minimum  lot  size  zonmg  or- 
dinances and  real  estate  appraisals  I  In- 
troduced the  first  of  these  provisions 
myself  and  supported  the  .second  in  com- 
mittee becau.se  the  broader  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Hatch  was  defeated  in 
earlier  committee  votes  even  though 
there  is  no  principle  which  can  justify 
the  intent  test  in  these  specific  situa- 
tiofLs.  but  not  in  others 

The  combination  of  these  two  sp>eciflc 
provisions  with  the  committees  defeat 
of  the  broader  intent  test  amendment 
and  the  language  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  inaccurately  de.scnbes  exist- 
mg  law,  are  likelv  to  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  intent  of  this  Congre.ss  that  an 
effects  test  .should  generally  be  applied. 

Second,  the  strengthening  of  title 
VIIIs  enforcement  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  proper  legal  sUndard  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  whether  di.scnmina- 
tion has  occurred  Tlie  opportunity  for 
serious  harm  to  defendants  who  have 
intended  no  wrong  is  obviously  much 
greater,  the  stronger  the  enforcement 
available. 

V    EAsr  or  PnosEcmow 

Mr  President,  the  primary  argument 
against  an  intent  test  is  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  for  HUD  and  the  com- 
plaining person-s  to  win  cases 

I  siiy  to  my  colleagues  frankly  that  I 
find  this  concept  to  be  very,  very  dis- 


turbing Suice  when  has  fairness  or  jus- 
tice been  determined  by  whether  it  con- 
sistently benefits  one  cla.ss  or  another  in 
a  particular  type  of  controversy 

Indeed,  this  argument  totally  begs  the 
question,  which  i.s  What  does  Congress 
seek  to  accomplLsh'  Does  it  seek  U)  pro- 
hibit discriminatory  actions,  or  rather 
does  It  .seek  to  prohibit  any  actiorus—or 
even  any  omissions — that  do  not  have  tlie 
effect  of  providing  the  nKxst  hou.sing  for 
favored  groui>s'  If  it  is  the  former,  then 
not  only  .should  the  prop«"r  U-st  make  the 
pro-setution  of  Citses  that  do  not  involve 
dLscnminatory  inU>nt  more  difficult  the 
test   should   make   this   unpo.vuble- 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  a  state  of  mind  reqtiirement  in  this 
area  does  not  require  nuiidreading.  any 
more  than  such  a  requirement  does  in 
other  areas  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
law.  Discriminatory  intent  may  be  shown 
by  circumstantial  evidence  such  as  the 
historical  background  of  a  decision,  the 
specific  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  challenged  action,  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  departures  from  regular 
operating  procedures.  contemporary 
statements  of  involved  parties,  as  well  as 
the  disproportionate  impact  or  effect  of 
an  action.  These  factors  were  noted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Arling- 
ton Heights  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  .showing  that  the  act 
of  a  local  government  had  a  dispropor- 
tionate effect  on  different  ethnic  groups 
IS  not  .sufRcient  in  U.-^clf  to  establish  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

f^irthermore.  the  intent  test  does  no', 
require  a  showing  that  the  dLscnmina- 
tory intent  was  the  only  motivation  for 
an  act.  Once  any  di.scrmiinatory  motive 
has  teen  shown,  the  burden  is  shiltci!  to 
the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  .>r.me  de- 
cision would  have  re.iulted  even  without 
the  improper  motive. 

According  to  some,  the  effects  test  is 
only  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  a  showing  by  the  plaintiffs  of  dis- 
criminatory effect.  TTie  defendant  would 
then  be  required  to  prove,  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence,  that  his  purpose 
was  not  di.scriminatory.  Even  if  the  ef- 
fects test  were  limited  to  a  .shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof,  it  would  be  improper 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
burden  shifting  theory  ls  not  the  theory 
which  the  Justice  Department  appears  to 
be  applying  nor  the  theory  of  all  the 
courts  supporting  an  effects  test. 

A  shiftini;  of  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
defendant  is  not  common  in  the  law  It 
has  generally  been  used  when  the  de- 
fendant s  position  is  inherently  less 
plausible,  for  example,  when  the  legisla- 
ture makes  a  finding  that  certain  fact 
situations  are  generally  linked  so  that 
the  proving  of  one  would  create  a  rehut- 
table  presumption  that  the  second 
etusted.  or  if  the  defendant  is  in  a  unique 
ro;ition  to  ascertain  and  crove  the  mate- 
rial facts.  The  first  situation  does  not  ap- 
par  applicable  at  all  since  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  discrimi- 
natory effect  and  di.scriminatory  intent. 
Th?  second  situation  is  also  not  applica- 
ble The  plaintiff's  burden  in  proving  the 
existence  of  discriminatory  intent 
through  circumstantial  and  other  evi- 
dence, such  as  express  statements,  in- 
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eluding  those  available  through  sub- 
pena,  is  no  more  difficult  than  a  defend- 
ant s  burden  m  showing  the  ab.sence  of 
iuiy  improi>er  intent,  which  is  the  prov- 
ing of  a  negative,  a  most  difficult  task,  as 
we  all  have  come  to  know  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  plaintiff  mu.^t  show 
only  that  an  improper  intent  was  in- 
volved He  need  not  sliow  that  it  was  the 
only  intent  At  that  point  under  existing 
law.  the  burden  of  proof  .'■hifts  to  the 
defendant. 

VI     CIRCUIT  COURT  CASES  APPLYING  THE 
"INTENT    TEST" 

Mr  President.  I  had  intended  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  with  a  discussion  of 
several  circuit  court  opinions  which  state 
that  title  VIII  calls  for  an  intent  test,  not 
an  effects  test,  but  I  will  leave  that  to 
another  occasion  in  the  next  couple  of 
days 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ui  the 
Record  a  statement  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Tsoncas.  who  would  be  here  to- 
day if  it  were  not  for  a  death  in  his 
family 

There  beintr  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Tsoncas  was  ordered  to 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Tsoncas 

I  support  H  R  5200.  the  Fair  Houslnp 
Amendments  of  1980  This  legislation  started 
out  as  the  Amendments  of  1978.  and  has  been 
debated,  discussed  and  amended  for  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  end,  at 
last,  the  long  delay  in  providing  strong  and 
effective  remedies  for  victims  of  housing 
discrimination 

1  was  an  original  co-sponsor  of  S  506,  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill,  and  to  my  mind. 
H  R  5200  represents  both  a  reasonable  and 
respon.slble  attempt  to  give  our  fair  housing 
law  the  clout  which  Is  lacking  In  the  current 
statute,  while  balancing  and  protecting  the 
riehts  of  all  parlies 

l«t  us  maice  no  mistake  about  the  neces- 
sity of  this  added  clout  Without  this  legis- 
lation, we  cannot  make  progress  towards 
eliminating  housing  discrimination  In  the 
United  States  Twelve  years  of  experience 
with  Title  Viri  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  has  revealed  significant  inadequacies  in 
our  Fair  Housing  Law  The  enactment  of 
HR  5200  Is  critical,  if  we  are  to  address 
those  Inadequacies 

The  most  critical  weakness  of  the  current 
law  Is  the  lack  of  an  effective  enforcement 
mechanism.  We  can  currently  offer  the  vic- 
tim of  housing  discrimination  the  tools  of 
persuasion,  conciliation,  or  costly  and  ex- 
tended private  federal  litigation  io  counter 
the  forces  of  discrimination  The  ineffective- 
ness of  those  tools  for  many  cases  Is  dramati- 
cally underscored  by  a  1979  HUD  survey 
which  revealed  that  a  minority  person  stands 
a  75  percent  chance  of  encountering  housing 
discrimination. 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  we  need  to 
say  that  enforcement  which  Is  based  on  pur- 
suasion,  conciliation,  or  a  private  suit  which 
wUl  be  both  too  costly  or  be  decided  too  late 
Is  not  acceptable,  and  is  not  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  Implement  the  national  policy 
against  racial  discrimination.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  support  the  principles  of  fair  hous- 
ing and  fall  to  translate  that  support  into  a 
strong  and  effective  law  against  housing  dis- 
crimination. 

H  R  5200  was  passed  bv  the  House  last 
June  by  a  vote  of  3iO  to  95,  and  had  the 
strong  support  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leaders  In  the  House  Judiclarv 
Committee  Now  the  Senate  has  thp  oppor'- 
tunity  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  was  made 


in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  fair  housing  laws  for  the  first 
time  in  our  nation's  history. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  could  remain 
m  the  Chamber  to  hear  my  response  to 
his  comments 

He  has  stated  accurately  the  two  im- 
portant i.ssues  that  must  be  resolved  One 
IS  the  enforcement  provisions  and  the 
other  is  the  intent  provisions  Those  are 
key  elements  of  this  legislation.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  within  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  those  particular 
matters. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  quite 
correct  that  those  are  the  two  essential 
issues  that  were  considered  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings  and  our  discussions  in 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  they 
should  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

However,  aside  from  those  issues — and 
they  are  extremely  important — I  do  not 
believe  there  really  are  other  i.ssues  at 
stake  in  this  legislation  Perhaps  our  col- 
leagues have  amendments  on  other  ijro- 
visions,  but  that  is  the  heart  of  the  area 
of  controversy.  Those  issues  have  been 
debated  and  discussed  for  some  period  of 
time,  and  the  Record  i.-,  re.lete  with  the 
reasons  for  or  against — on  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  on  the  intent  and 
effect  provisions. 

But  those  are  issues  that  should  be 
decided  here  m  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  we  could  get  a  reas- 
onable period  of  lime  to  debate  those  and 
let  the  Senate  make  a  judgment  on  tho.se 
issues  and  no  matter  how  the  Senate 
comes  out,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  we  could  gel  a  swift  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
report  back  to  the  Senate  on  a  confer- 
ence bill. 

But  I  think  those  are  the  two  items. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
stated  them  quite  accurately,  but  the 
Senate  should  not  end  this  session  with- 
out addressing  tho.se  two  Lssues  I  st.ll 
hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  gam 
the  vote.s  for  cloture  and  then  we  would 
be  able  to  have  a  debate  and  discussion 
on  those  two  major  items 

A  final  point  I  wi.sh  to  make,  Mr  Presi- 
dent: The  fact  is.  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  this  measure  is  a  bipartisan  effort  by 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  as  the 
major  civil  rights  legislation  has  been 
over  the  period  of  years.  But  we  should 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  eyes  of 
the  country  are  really  going  to  be  on  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  to  see  whether  we 
are  going  to  uphold  our  longstanding  and 
historic  comniilment  to  lull  equalit>-  that 
was  really  begun  m  the  early  part  of  the 
1960's  m  the  raiv-'c  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. The  lime  i.s  fast  approaching  when 
this  body  ls  going  to  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  we 
are  going  to  make  it  extremely  clear  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  go- 
ing to  seek  once  again  to  see  advance- 
ment in  an  important  a'-ea  of  the  human 
condition  and  that  we  are  going  to  take 
the  steps  which  are  going  to  elimmate 
the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination  in  the 
important  area  of  housing  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


Mr  President.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  desires. 

Mr  HEFLLN  Mr  President.  I  am  for 
an  equitable,  fair,  and  just  fair  housing 
bill  I  am  opposed  to  House  bill  H  R  5200 
I  am  for  the  Senate  judiciary  bill  S  506 
with  a  lew  changes 

It  IS  obvious  lo  me  thai  the  plan  of 
action  is  now  to  force  the  House  bill  on 
the  Senate  There  is  not  time  for  a  con- 
ference committee  approach  Already  or- 
ganizations sup[X)rtinp  the  fair  housing 
bill  have  put  out  memorandums  saying. 
Support  HR  5200  without  amend- 
ments "  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  the  fair  housing  bill  is  brought 
up  the  direction  will  be  lo  pass  the  House 
bill  without  any  amendments. 

I  have  spent  a  year  and  a  half  trying  t-; 
work  to  present  to  the  Senate  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  an  equitable,  fair  and 
just  fair-housing  bill  We  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  developed  an  independent  ad- 
ministrative law  judse  tribunal  whicn 
will  provide  independence  and  eliminate 
the  combination  of  investigator,  prosecu- 
tor, grand  jury,  and  trial  judge  concept 
in  administrative  agencies. 

The  Hoase  bill  puts  the  administrative 
law  .ludge  tribunal  in  the  Depart.ment  of 
Justice  The  Attorney  General  has  the 
power  to  fire  administrative  law  judges 
for  cause  This  is  unworkable  One  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  in- 
volved in  prosecuting  cases  under  the  fair 
housing  bill  another  arm  will  be  actmp 
as  an  administrative  law  judge  tribunal 

To  me.  if  there  is  any  concept  we  must 
protect.  It  IS  separation  of  powers  It  is 
sometimes  questionable  in  the  adminis- 
trative tnbunals  HR  5200  tribunal  is 
the  most  blatant  violation  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  about 

This  concept,  m  my  judprnent  violates 
all  concepts  of  fairness  and  justice  One 
arm  of  the  Jastice  Department  would  be 
involved  in  pro.secuting  cases  under  the 
fair  housing  bill,  another  acting  as  the 
administrative  la'w  judge. 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  tl'us  effort 
to  force  the  House  bill  upon  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  .vield 
such  lime  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
may  desire 

Mr  BOREN  Mr  President,  the  issue 
with  which  we  are  confronted  on  the  vote 
to  impose  cloture  on  the  fair  housing  leg- 
islation IS.  indeed,  a  complex  one.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  share  with  the  Senate  the 
dilemma  m  which  I  find  myself  trying  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  how  to  \ole  on  this 
motion. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  fair  housing 
I  believe  the  present  laws  relating  to  fair 
liousinp  need  to  t)e  strengthened  At  the 
same  time.  I  have  grave  misgivings  about 
the  House-passed  bill 

If  there  is  any  message  that  the  Amer- 
i(  an  people  have  tried  to  send  to  us 
through  the  elective  process,  through  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  my  owti  con- 
stituents, and  communications,  it  has 
been  that  they  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bureaucracy  long  enough,  that  they 
want  to  assure  that  then  nghLs  are  pro- 
tected through  impartial  tribunals  and 
if  they  are  accused  by  any  organization 
of  the  Government   of  violation  of  the 
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law  ttuy  want  the  right  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  on  the  Issues. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  House  bill  as 
now  written  does  not  in  my  mind  provide 
sufficient  guarantees  for  that  right,  and 
sufficient  protections  against  the  power 
of  the  bureaucracy. 

So  while  I  hope  to  see  this  Congress 
this  year  consider  and  adopt  an  appro- 
priate fair  hou.sing  bill  I,  at  the  same 
t:me.  find  myself  lu  the  position  of  not 
bciiiK  able  to  vote  for  the  House-passed 
inea.sure 

Therefore,  as  I  ponder  my  decision  on 
the  cloture  vote  I  will  have  to  weigh  what 
I  feel  are  the  chances  of  substantially 
modifying  the  House-pa.ssed  bill  and  en- 
acting those  modifications  into  law. 

I  would  not  want  to  csist  a  vote  which 
would  enable  the  House-pajwed  bill  to  be 
enacted  into  law  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  substantial  modification.  I 
think  it  is  a  dilemma  shared  by  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  tt.mk  It  IS  unfortunate  that  we  are 
put  in  this  position  at  this  moment.  I 
wish  there  were  some  way  we  could  be 
Kuen  assurance  that  independent  tri- 
bunals would  be  provided,  the  kind  of 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  DeConcini  >  and  others  which 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  bill,  as  I 
think  there  would  be  a  large  majority  in 
th  s  Senate  in  favor  of  fair  housing  leg- 
islation With  those  kinds  of  protections 
included  in  it 

I  >ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr  President,  let  me 
summarize  once  more  my  concerns  with 
the  pending  measure,  H  R  5200  I  would 
emphasize  again  the  fact  that  this  bill 
h£is  never  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  of  its  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees. 

PROBLEMS    WITH    THE    FAIR    HOUSING    ACT 
EFFECTS    TEST 

Both  H  R.  5200  and  S  506  would  read 
into  the  present  Open  Housing  Act  a  test 
for  determining  di.scrimination  that 
focuses  upon  the  ■'efTect"  or  "dis- 
parate impact"  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate action,  rather  than  upon  the 
intent  or  purpose  or  motivation  behind 
the  action  This  test  has  been  increas- 
ingly employed  against  local  zoning  and 
land -use  practices  and  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  reading  into  the  act  a  clas- 
.siflcation  prohibiting  "discrimination" 
nil  the  basis  of  "economic  status." 
Ttirounti  use  of  the  eflfects  test,  suits 
have  b»H>ii  brought  against  communities 
on  the  b;i.sLs  of  mlnimimi  lot-size  re- 
<iuireriient.s.  limits  upon  apartment  con- 
st nut  inn  restrictions  upon  group  homes 
ni  re- lientuU  neighborhoods,  refusal  to 
re/one  lor  public  liousing.  and  so  forth. 

Unlike  the  traditional  intent  test  for 
liLscrimination.  the  effects  test  looks  pri- 
marily to  statistics  m  determining  the 
existence  of  discrimination  The  Su- 
preme Court  ha-s  made  clear  that  viola- 
tions of  tne  constitutional  standard  of 
"equal  protection"  require  proof  of  in- 
tent although  It  ti;ts  made  no  decision 
iis  to  whether  or  not  congressional  en- 
actments can  establish  a  lesser  stand- 
ard The  circuit  courts  are  split  on  the 
issue  The  intent  test  does  not  require 
overt  expressions  of  bigotry  but  enables 


courts  to  look  at  whatever  direct  or  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  available  in  de- 
termining intent,  including  the  effects 
or  disparate  impact  of  an  action. 

Administrative  process:  H.R.  5200  and 
S  506  would  establish  an  administrative 
process  for  resolving  housing  discrimi- 
nation complaints  The  major  objec- 
tions to  thus  are  the  fact  that  it  affords 
no  opportunity  for  either  party  to  re- 
quest a  jury  trial;  a  violator  of  the  act 
is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine,  "such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate."  and  the 
stigma  of  being  labeled  a  civil  rights 
violator.  The  fact  that  it  afTord.s  no 
opportunity  for  an  accused  party  to 
have  his  case  heard  before  a  truly 
neutral  and  independent  arbitrator.  Ad- 
ministrative law  judges  lALJ's)  are  ap- 
pointed by  executive  agencies  and  will 
inevitably  be  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  whatever  constituencies  are  closest 
to  the  appointing  agencies,  that  is  HUD. 
LXDJ.  or  Pair  Housing  Review  Commis- 
sion Further,  the  AI.J  process  is  totally 
ill  equipped  to  be  decidinR  cases  of  this 
character — where  there  may  be  two 
genuinely  private  and  adversarial 
parties.  This,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tradi- 
tional use  of  the  ALJ  process — resolu- 
tion of  social  security  complaints, 
transportation  rate  regulation  cases, 
and  so  forth 

Insurance  regulation  HR  5200  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Open  Hous- 
ing Act.  for  the  first  time,  to  property 
insurance  activities.  The  issue  here  is 
not  the  propriety  of  regulating  discrim- 
inatory insurance  practices,  but  the 
level  of  government  The  States  have 
regulated  this  area  for  many  years  with- 
out serious-  complaint. 

Appraisal  practices  HR  5200  would 
authorize  HUD  to  continue  practices 
whereby  it  limits  the  ability  of  prop- 
erty appraisers  to  honestly  evaluate 
property  value,  as  well  as  limits  apprais- 
ers' first  amendment  rights  HUD  has 
issued  regulations  that  prohibit  apprais- 
ers from  using  .such  terms  as  "church." 
"synagogue."  and  a  variety  of  other 
"code  words  ■  in  a  misguided  effort  to 
homogenize  neighborhoods  Fictitious 
property  values  are  of  no  long-term 
benefit  to  sellers,  purchasers,  or  lenders 
Appraisers  are  already  covered  by  the 
act  for  genuinely  discriminatory  activ- 
ities. 

Testers:  H  R.  5200  would  authorize 
HUD  to  employ  "testers  '  on  a  random 
basLs  to.  in  effect,  entrap  home  sellers 
into  violations  of  the  law. 
•  Mr  WEICKER  Mr  President,  a.3  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  506.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. These  amendments  are  sorely 
needed  to  correct  weaknesses  in  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  Although  this  law 
was  enacted  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
HUD  figures  show  that  the  practice  of 
housing  discrimination  still  exists  widely 
across  the  Nation 

In  acting  on  this  legislation,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  provide  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  allow  for  fair  and  effective 
enforcement  of  Federal  housing  dis- 
crimination laws  The  House  has  pro- 
ceeded toward  this  end  by  passing  H  R. 
5200  which  would  use  administrative  law- 


judges  to  adjudicate  iiousin^;  discrimina- 
tion complaints  .AlthouKii  itiis  proposed 
procedure  has  generated  some  con- 
troversy, the  placement  of  these  judges 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
provide  an  impartial  forum  for  the  res- 
olution of  these  ( omplainLs  In  addition, 
the  House  has  moved  to  include  coverage 
of  the  handicapped  under  this  bill.  I  com- 
mend the  House  for  responsibly  address- 
ing this  issue. 

Although  S.  506  has  given  n.se  to  some 
concern  at  the  local  level  over  the  issue 
of  zoning  practices,  it  in  no  way  removes 
the  power  of  local  governments  to  issue 
zoning  ordinances  Furthermore,  this  bill 
would  not  give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  the 
power  to  change  local  zoning  regulations. 

Clearly  the  need  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  urgent  Twelve  years  ago  Congress 
acted  to  resolve  the  problem  of  housing 
discrimination,  however,  the  resulting 
legislation  was  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  sophisticated  methods  of  discrimina- 
tion which  subsequently  developed.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  addre.ss  this 
problem  and  to  provide  the  tools  neces- 
sarv  to  insure  the  effective  enforcement 
of  both  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

The  intent  of  HR.  5200  is  to  insure 
eaual  acce.ss  to  housing  opportunity  for 
all  American  citizens,  not  to  override  lo- 
cal zoning  regulations  or  to  make  HUD 
the  accuser,  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury 
in  discrimination  complaints. 

I  would  hope  that  any  controversial 
aspects  of  this  legislation  will  be  thor- 
ouKhlv  debated  and  nroperlv  ad.iressed. 
It  is  important  that  the  Senate  proceed 
3nd  responsibly  addre.ss  the  loopholes  in 
the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act.  as  did  the 
House,  and  pass  H  R  5200  in  as  .strong  a 
form  as  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  • 
•  Mr.  GLE>W.  Mr.  President,  the  Pair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980— HR. 
5200 — is  now  before  the  Senate  for  p)os- 
sible  consideration  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
.sage  of  this  extremely  important  legisla- 
tion for  all  Americans  Although  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S  506.  I  al.so  support  the 
similar  Hou.se  version— HR.  5200 — which 
was  passed  on  June  16,  1980. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  since  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  favorably 
reported  S  506  on  August  20.  1980.  I  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  attempting  to 
bring  the  fair  housing  bill  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  On  September 
19.  1980.  I  ioined  25  other  Senators  in 
signing  a  letter  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  which  voiced  our  strong 
suoport  for  S  506  and  urged  him  to 
schedule  the  bill  for  floor  action.  Again 
on  November  21.  1980.  I  joined  31  other 
Senators  in  signing  a  similar  letter  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  President,  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1980  w  ill  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  RighUs  Act  of  1968  by 
providing  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
administrative  enforcement  mechanism 
with  which  to  combat  racism  and  dis- 
crimination in  housing  The  bill  will  put 
teeth  in  our  fair  housing  law.s  More- 
over, it  will  expand  the  coverage  of  our 
fair  housing  laws  to  include  handicapped 
citizens.  Because  the  legislation  prowdes 


UMI 


for  prompt  anu  efificient  resolution  of 
complamUs  it  i.s  a  viable  aliernaii\e  to 
cxpen.sive  Federal  court  litigaiion.  This 
legislation  fulfills  a  promise  of  fa:r  and 
decci.t  housing  which  was  made  to  tht 
American  people  12  \earh  aKO  — a  promise 
which  has,  until  now ,  proven  to  be  largels 
an  empty  gesture.  It  is  for  this  rea.-on 
Mr  Pres.dent.  that  I  stiongly  support  the 
Pair  Housing  Amencments  Act  of  ly80. 
and  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  seeking  passage  of  thii  legislation.* 

IMPKOVCMENTS    IN    FAIR    KOtrSING    LAWS    NEEDED 

.Mr  BIIjKN.  Mr  President.  I  support 
H.R  5200.  the  Fan  Housuig  Act  Amend- 
mei.t.-  of  1980 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
proviae  gre;>ter  eniorcement  powers  to 
the  I-c'';fral  Government  in  order  to  pre- 
vent discnmmation  by  race.  sex.  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  handicap  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

Discrimination  in  housing  is  the  fun- 
damental root  of  racial  segregation. 
Racially  discriminatory  private  housing 
practices,  as  we  11  as  discriminatory  prac- 
tices m  the  operation  of  public  housing 
programs,  have  contributed  heavily  to 
the  isolation  and  segregation  of  many 
American  communiMes  today. 

This  in  turn  has  created  segregated 
school  systems.  And  by  preventing  blacks 
and  other  minorities  from  living  in  the 
communities  of  their  choice,  housing 
discrimination  has  denied  the  mobility 
necessary  to  obtain  equal  employment 
opportimities. 

Housing  discrimination  manifests  it- 
self in  many  ways : 

Pubhc  housing  policies  have  promoted 
segregation  within  many  publicly  owned 
and  operated  housing  projects. 

D:scrimination  in  Government  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  operated  bv 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Vet- 
erans' .Administration,  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  have  also  con- 
tributed to  racially  identifiable  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Racially  restrictive  covemnts  have 
limited  rental  housing  opportunities  to 
•nany  persons. 

Redlining  and  discriminatory  lending 
practices  have  limited  the  ability  of 
minorities  and  -.vomeii  to  obtain  mort- 
gage financing. 

Discnminatory  practices  of  the  real 
estate  industry,  including  limiting  access 
of  minority  realtors  to  realty  associa- 
tion.->  and  multili^iing  .services,  refusal 
by  white  realtors  to  co-broke  on  trans- 
actions fostz-ring  racial  intennition.  block 
busting,  steering  and  other  practices 
have  also  limited  housing  choices  for 
many  Americars. 

_^  Mr.  President,  title  Vin  of  the  196S 
Ci\i:  Rights  Act  outlawed  many  of  these 
practices.  However,  this  act  failed  to 
prescribe  adequ^ite  enforcement  powers 
to  the  Dej>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develop.ment  to  carr>-  out  its  mandate. 
HUD  has  had  to  rely  on  conciliation  ard 
mediation  in  an  attempt  to  end  discrim- 
inatory practices.  In  many  cases,  con- 
ciliation and  mediation  attempts  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

In  1973.  2.763  ■  discrimination  com- 
plaints -^ere  reported  to  HUD.  This  num- 
ber rose  to  3.391  complaints  in  1977    Of 


:l;ose  complaints  approximately  70  per- 
cent were  filed  by  black-:  charging  racial 
iliscrlmmation  m  the  sale  or  "ental  of 
hoti.smg 

(  oncilia'ion  conferences  were  called  in 
.T-Pproximately  21  percent  of  all  com- 
l.)Iaiht.s.  However,  only  half  of  these  con- 
ferences were  successful  in  resolving  the 
discrimination  complaint  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  ca^es  the  parties  eitiier  had  to 
turn  to  the  court  system  for  relief  or  the 
complaint  went  unresolve-d 

A  further  indication  of  the  continued 
existence  of  discriminatory  housinc 
practices  was  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  national  comm.ssion  against  dis- 
crimination in  hou.sing  dunng  1977.  The 
s'lrvey  made  over  3  200  test  vi.sits  to 
realtors  and  landlords  in  40  me*:ropoli',,an 
a''eas  throughout  tlie  'ountr'.- 

The  results  ir.dicaie<i  that  29  percent 
of  rental  agents  ana  21  percent  of  all 
s.ales  agents  discrimmated  against  blacks. 
The  chance  of  any  black  encountering 
dis;  rimination  in  visits  to  any  four  realty 
agents  was  75  percent  for  rental  housing 
and  62  percent  fcr  the  sale  of  owner- 
occupied  housing.  The  study  concluded 
that  siarnificant  housing  discrimination 
still  existed  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

A  recent  survey  of  American  housing 
characteristics  indicated  that  blacks 
were  .'till  disproportionateiv  underrepre- 
sented  in  suburban  housing.  .Although 
blacks  owned  66  percent  of  all  new- 
housing  imits  built  bet-^een  1970  and 
1975  only  3.3  percent  of  such  new-  hous- 
ing in  the  suburbs  were  owned  by  blacKs. 
The  stati.stics  for  rental  ho.isint'  r?-,-e,i:  a 
similar  pattern — wnile  11  percent  of  all 
new  rental  hoiising  was  rented  b"  blacks, 
only  7  2  percent  of  ne^  suburban  rent- 
als were  occupied  by  blacks. 

Becau.-e  many  new  job  opportunities 
have  been  created  in  suburban  areas, 
lack  of  housing  opportunities  for  blaclLS 
in  suburbs  means  a  loss  of  employment 
opportunities. 

A  number  of  studies  by  the  General 
.Accounting  Office,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  leadership  conference  on 
civil  rights  and  other  civil  rights  group": 
have  highlighted  the  inadequacies  of  tne 
present  system.  These  inadequacies 
include: 

First.  Inability  of  HUD  to  order  tem- 
porary or  permanent  relief  for  r>er.sons 
discriminated  against  by  realtors  or 
landlords: 

Second.  Lark  of  authority  for  HUD  to 
initiate  investigation  of  individuals  or 
groups  practicing  discrimination: 

Third.  Lack  of  authority  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  suit  on  behalf  of 
individuals; 

Fourth.  Lack  of  adequate  staffing  and 
budget  for  HUD  to  enforce  title  VIII 
complaints:  and 

Fifth.  Lack  of  systematic  procedures 
V.  ithin  HUD  to  investigate  and  conciliate 
complaints. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  before  us  today 
addresses  many  of  the  present  inade- 
qviacies  in  the  law- 
First,  temporary-  relief  may  be  ordered 
Dv  a  P'ederal  judge  for  persons  wlio  are 
victims  of  discrimination  if  it  is  likely 
that,  such  discrimination  may  deprive  an 
individual  of  v  home  or  apartment  before 


jroctedings  under  a  court  or  administra- 
tive law  judge  can  be  completed. 

Secor.d.  under  the  administrative 
grievance  system  provided  for  :r.  the  bill. 
:iriminLnrat:ye  law  judges  may  order  ap- 
propriate relief  to  plaintiff.s  including 
civU  penalties,  compensation  for  out-of- 
pocket  losses  and  eqmtable  rehef . 

The  b;ll  also  expands  the  authority  o: 
the  Depart-nent  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  investigate  oiscrimina- 
tory  practices  wh.ch  may  be  a  violation 
cf  the  act. 

The  bill  also  mandates  that  ca.scs  be 
referred  to  State  and  lo.-al  fair  housin? 
at;encies  if  ?\ch  agencies  have  laws  sub- 
-staniially  equivalent  to  the  Federal  lavs. 

HP..  5200  authorizes  additional  funds 
to  increase  staffing  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
order  to  inve.';tigate  fair  housing  com- 
plaints. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  the  fair 
housins:  laws  presently  on  tha  bcDks 
Under  the  new  adminl'jtrative  grievance 
procedrre.  an  aggrieved  nerson  may 
brin^  a  complaint  before  an  Eoministra- 
tive  la?-  judge  The  administrative  law 
'udge  may  hold  an  eWdentiary  hearing 
and  may  orc=r  remedies  for  the  relief  o; 
the  canplain'  if  a  showing  of  discrim- 
ination is  maae  A  fral  order  of  ihe  ad- 
mjni--irat:ve  iaw  iudpe  mpy  be  appealed 
^o  an  .ipFr.itjriate  Fsdiral  co'irt  of 
a;pe..'-. 

I  a..-o  bcli-vr  that  the  r.cvr  ad  nlnis- 
c  itive  !<>.  V  luat-e  procedure  will  provide 
.idequaf-^  ~af*?guards  to  protect  rights  of 
landlords  and  realtors  as  well  as  to  vic- 
rims  of  discr.minatiors. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  safe- 
giards  contained  ri  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  the  bill  contains  r  num- 
ber of  other  proteclicns  for  parties  in- 
volved in  .s'.i.h  litigation 

Prevailing  parties,  not  just  plaintiffs 
,»r?  entitled  to  collect  reasonable  attor- 
ney or  expert  witness  fees. 

To  obta-i  a  'emporary  restrain ir.g 
orde"-.  the  Sec-etary  of  HUD  must  refer 
The  charge  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
must  ask  a  Federal  district  court  judge 
lor  preliminary  relief.  Only  a  Federal 
iudge  may  prevent  the  sale  of  a  hou.se 
or  lea.se  of  an  apartment  prior  to  the 
disposition  of  the  case. 

If  a  court  should  order  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  a  respondent 
and  if  no  violation  i?  found,  th?  re^pond- 
•-nt  may  receive  com.pensation  for  eco- 
nomic Joss  incurred  during  the  period 
of  the  in  unction. 

In  cases  involving  novel  issues  of  law- 
such  as  zonmg  practices,  these  cases  must 
be  referred  to  the  Justice  Dei^artment  for 
disDosition  in  Federa'  courts. 

All  decisions  froT.  both  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  routes  are  subject 
to  appeals  in  c  higher  Federal  court. 

The  bi'l  directs  courts  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  title  vni  cases.  The  cur- 
rent backlog  cf  civil  rights  cases  has 
caused  delay  in  the  resolution  oi  such 
cases.  Manv  Federal  cases  take  up  to  24 
months  to  resolve 

In  my  opinion,  these  provisions  offer 
a  great  deal  of  protection  for  all  parties 
m  such  litigations. 
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Mr.  President,  what  u>  at  stake  here 
is  whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  fair  and 
workable  systen;  of  enforcement  for  our 
fair  housing  laws 

Tlie  opponents  of  this  bill  argne  that 
we  should  leave  the  pronleni  of  housing 
dis.Timination  to  tiic  ?>di'ral  courts,  but. 
for  the  average  .litiztn  seeking  to  tnd 
housing,  the  existing  enforcement  .sys- 
tem alone  Is  not  an  effective  ie:nedj' 

lii^igatioi;  l.s  e.xpensive  and  ti.ne-con- 
suming  The  iiverage  ci'.izen  or  the  small 
realtor  or  landlord  does  not  have  the 
time  nor  money  to  go  before  a  P'edtra". 
court. 

For  the  avera^je  person  making  $14,- 
000  a  year  rnd  seeking  a  home  f.nt  Fed- 
eral court  system  is  a  poiT  alternative 
If  yoi!  have  been  Uiscnnunated  uRuinst. 
it  will  cost  you  $2  to  $5  ihousana  to  pay 
for  a  lull  jury  irial  It  will  probably  co.st 
you  1  or  'i  weeks  in  lust,  tir.ie  at  v.ork. 

And  even  if  the  court  P.nds  in  your 
fa\or,  10  or  20  inoinhs  later,  it  i^  iikeli 
that  the  apartmei.t  or  home  which  :.ou 
were  seeking  will  no  longer  be  uvaiiable. 
It  is  likely  that  t/ie  ieall'.>r  wiii  have  sold 
the  home  or  rented  the  iipartment  to 
another  pt-rscn. 

It  is  lilJe  wonder  that  many  persons 
do  noi  even  bother  to  follow  through 
with  their  complaints. 

Under  the  enforcement  sy.->tem  en\i- 
sionecl  Uiider  this  act.  the  aggrieved  per- 
son wo'ild  be  entitled  to  a  hparir.p  before 
an  adrmistrative  law  judt;r  Tins  pro- 
cedure need  not  involve  batteries  of  law- 
yers on  each  :ide  out  dllow.>  the  person 
to  prcseiit.  their  ca^e  m  a  fair  and  timely 
fashion  It  would  be  quicker  and  more 
efTeciive  in  delivering  jiLstice  than  *.he 
existing  system. 

This  enforcement  procedure  should 
also  encourage  the  aggrieved  pmi-y  and 
respondent  to  conciliate  complaints. 

Mr  Presiden".  I  believe  that  it  is  vital- 
ly important  th.a  w  -  pass  tht  Fair  Hou"^- 
ing  Act  Amendments  of  1980  tiiis  year 
We  need  to  fulfill  the  i  ronase  of  tlie 
196«  Civil  RvJits  Act. 

The  consequence  of  not  fuliilUrH?  that 
promise  means  that  many  t*iousa:.ds  nl 
Americans  will  be  deprived  nf  the  home 
of  their  choice.  I  oelieve  that  the  legi.- 
lation  before  us  today  is  a  fair  and  work- 
able .solution  to  one  of  the  remaining 
gaps  in  the  emorcement  of  ^.iir  fair 
housing  laws 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure  on  the  f'tc  jr 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  Prt^ident.  I 
r'se  to  address  in  the  strongest  terms  mv 
s;-.pport  for  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ment? Act. 

This  legislation  has  one  simpie  rn<' 
vitally  important  .purpose  and  that  is  to 
flmsh  the  job  cf  eliminating  unlawful 
housing  d'scriminataon  in  this  cour'tr^' 
Wc  began  that  job  in  1968.  with  pas  age 
of  a  Fair  Housing  Art  that  outlawed  dLs- 
criminaiion  in  housing  on  the  basLs  of 
race,  color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national 
origin.  But  that  legislation  was  little 
more  than  an  expression  ol  principle  It 
did  not  provide  effective  remedies  to  in- 
sure that  housing  markets  would,  m  fact, 
be  open  and  fair 

If  we  fail  to  cna-t  the  bill  that  is  before 


us  today,  we  thereby  serve  notice  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  1968  act 
will  remain  an  empty  promise 

We  will  serve  notice  that  discrimina- 
tion may  continue  unabated — jast  as  It 
has  in  the  12  years  since  the  original 
lesitslation  was  enacted. 

Mr  Presiaent.  the  Judiriarv  Subcom- 
mitiee  on  the  Constitution  held  6  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments A<  t.  The  subcommittee  heard  from 
witnesses  ranging  from  Government  of- 
ficials to  civil  rights  advooatas.  And  the 
weiphi  of  that  testimony  established 
b«?yond  qu^?stlon  the  compelling  need  for 
legislation  to  expand  both  enforcement 
and  coverage  under  the  original  act. 

let  us  first  look  at  enforcement  Under 
current  law,  public  enforcement  is  vested 
in  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  De\  elopment. 
Alter  an  investigation,  the  Attorney 
General  may  fil'-  suit  if  a  "pattern  or 
praclico"  of  discrimination  has  been 
found.  He  or  she  may  .also  file  suit  if  a 
practice  denies  any  protected  group 
f  ights  Rranted  by  'he  law  and  involves  an 
issue  of  general  public  Unportance. 

Tiie  3ecre'.ar\  of  HUD,  however,  has 
no  comparable  authority.  The  most  he  or 
she  can  dn  is  to  investigate  alleged  dis- 
criminatory practices.  If  there  is  reason- 
'ble  cause  to  belie\e  the  law  has  been 
violated,  the  Secretary  may  only  seek  to 
resolve  the  complaint  bv  "informal  meth- 
ods of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion." There  are  no  addition:.!  powers 
The  Secretary  may  not  go  to  court,  in- 
.stitute  arbitration,  or  in  any  other  way 
compel  a  discriminator  to  stop  or  to  pay 
damages. 

Existing  law  also  empowers  private  in- 
dividuals to  institute  civil  actions  in 
State  or  Federal  court.  But  tliere  is  no 
ccnvenient  and  acce.ssible  administra- 
tive mechanism  established  to  resolve 
di>njies  about  di.sfnm  nation  m  housing. 

The  Fair  Housing  Amendment-;  Act 
would  establish  a  streamlined  adminis- 
trative procedure  within  HUD  Admin- 
istrative law  judges  experienced  in  fair 
housing  issues  would  be  available  to  ag- 
grieved per^ns  Cases  would  be  heard  by 
specialists  in  Lhe  field  rather  tnai.  by 
judges  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent topics  Time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive court  cases  would  be  replaced  bv 
simple  and  straightforward  administra- 
tive hearings  And  HUD  uould  no  longer 
be  left  spinning  its  wheeh.  Under  present 
law .  the  time  and  money  spent  by  HUD  to 
investigate  a  complaint  arc  often  wasted 
Without  eiforcement  power.  HUD  lacks 
authority  to  resohe  the  complaint.  And 
in  an  era  of  great  concern  about  the  high 
tost  of  Government,  does  it  really  make 
sense  for  a  department  to  use  its  re- 
sources to  investigate  i^roblenis  about 
which  it  can  do  virtually  nothing' 

Mr  President,  the  existing  enforce- 
ment system  is  woefully  inadequate  It 
does  not  trotect  the  rights  of  the  victims 
of  discrimination.  It  is  cumbersome  and 
costly.  And  it  is  least  accessible  tc  those 
who  need  i*  most. 

li  is  also  impf^rtant  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tliat  this  legislation  would  also  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Housing 


Act  to  include  the  handicapped.  Testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  demonstrated  that 
handicapped  persons  have  been  victim- 
ized by  arbitrary  and  unfair  discrimina- 
tion— discnmmation  similar  to  that  suf- 
fered for  so  long  by  persons  already  pro- 
tected by  th?  1968  act.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  depriving  anyone  of  the  op- 
portunity to  rent  an  apartment  solely 
because  he  or  she  is  blind  or  confined  to 
a  wheelchair. 

Mr.  Preiident,  this  legislation  is  with- 
out question  the  most  important  civil 
rights  leffi-slation  of  this  Congress.  It  is, 
m  fact,  the  most  important  bill  in  this 
area  since  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  It 
has  the  deep  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  leadership  of  tlie  entire  civil  rights 
community.  Major  labor,  religioas.  »  om- 
en's, and  black  organizations  strongly 
su  port  it. 

I  cannot  stresv  enough  tlie  importance 
of  this  bill  The  need  for  fair  and  open 
hDusing  markets  throughout  our  Nation 
is  urgent.  If  Americans  are  truly  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  we  cannot  coun- 
tenance practices  that  .systematically  de- 
priv3  our  leople  of  the  full  promise  of 
American  life  If  .\mericans  do  not  have 
a  iree  choice  of  where  to  live,  then  how 
cjii  we  say  tiial  we  are  a  land  of  equality^ 

This  legislation  transcends  party  and 
politics.  It  protects  fundamental  Ameri- 
can values  of  decency  and  justice.  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  not  to  obstruct  this  bill 
not  to  bury  it  in  partisan  politics  or  pro- 
cedural roadblocks.  Anil  I  say  that  there 
will  be  no  clearer  statement  to  the 
American  people  of  this  bodys  commit- 
ment to  equal  justice  under  law  for  all 
citizens  than  how  it  votes  on  the  Pair 
Hrusing  Amendments  Act  of  1980. 
•  Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President,  al- 
though I  am  votin.i  against  the  motion 
lo  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act  of  1980.  H  R  5200.  I  want  to  a.ssure 
my  distingiiished  colleagues  that  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  protect  every  in- 
dividual's constitutionally  guaranteed 
civil  rights.  To  proceed  to  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  under  the  has'e  and  pressure 
of  a  lameduck  session  is  at  best  irre- 
sponsible I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  this  issue  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  97th  Congress.  Too 
many  people  in  too  many  areas  of  their 
lives  would  be  afTected  bv  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  We  must  carefully  examine  this 
issue  in  full  and  open  debate.* 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  hour 
of  :}:30  hav-nc  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious order  and  pursuant  to  rule  XXTI. 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  pend- 
ing cloture  motion,  which  the  clerk  wi'.l 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotttif  Motion 
We.  the  iindfslened  Senators,  in  arcord- 
iirce  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  <" 
the  Standing  Riile.s  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  *.he  consideration  of  HE 
5200.  an  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  act 
commonly  railed  the  Civil  RiRhts  Act  "it 
1968    to   revise    th'.'   procedures   for   the   e»- 
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forcemeut    of    fair    housing,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

Robert    C     Byrd,    Edward    M.    Kennedy. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Carl  Levin.  Alan 

Cranston.    Howard    Nl.    Met7«nbaunn. 

Paiil   S.   Sarbancs.  Donald   W.   Rlegle. 

Jr  .  Max  Baucus.  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 

nlhnn.   Birch    Bayh.    Rudy    Boschwltz. 

Jennings      Randolph.      Charles      McC. 

Mathlas.  Jr.,  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr.,  John 

aienn 


NOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion L":,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
tliat  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5200.  to 
amend  title  Vin  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce - 
.Tient  of  fair  housing,  ar.d  for  other  pur- 
poses, shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  tin- 
der tr.e  rule.  The  clerk  wnll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  >  Mr.  Ford  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Melcher'. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph*,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF>,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Bvrd,  Jr). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr.  Gravel  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  tMr. 
Long  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Tsoncasi  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votmg.  the  Senator  Irom  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNCASt  and  the  .Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph  i 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScHWEiKER'   are  necessarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — veas  51. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  SCO  Leg.| 


Haurus 

Buyh 

birien 

B<.ichwlt;c 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdxk 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Chaiee 

Chiir-ii 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Durkm 

Eagleton 


Armstrong 

BaJcer 

Bellmon 

Berilstn 

Boren 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Danforth 

t>Omenicl 

Eton 

Garo 

Ooldwater 


YEAS— SI 

Glean 

Hart 

Haineld 

Heinz 

Hudd;eston 

Inouye 

J.i-^kson 

Javlts 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Magnuson 

Mathlaa 

Matsunapa 

M  Govern 

Metzenbaiim 

NAYS- 39 

Hatch 

Hayalcawa 

Hen  In 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Jepscn 

J  ihiision 

I^xalt 

Lugar 

McClure 

Nunn 

Pressler 


Milche:i 

Morgan 

M  lynihar 

Nelson 

Parkwocd 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Rieg.e 

Shibaues 

Sasser 

Slafford 

Stevenson 

cjtone 

Welcker 

Williams 


Roth 

schmltt 

Simpson 

Sterinis 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Younc; 

Z  );insky 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Byrd.  Gravel  Riblcoff 

Harry  F  ,  Ir.  Loni;  Schwelker 

Cohen  Melcher  Tsjngas 

Ford  i'.andolrii 

Tnr      I'RESIDING      OFnCER        M. 
Levin  ' .  On  this  \ote  the  veas  ure  5;.  ihe 
nays  are  .39.  Three-f  fth.'-  of  the  Senators 
duly  cho.sen  and  sworn  r.ot  having  \oted 
in  the  affirmative  the  motion  is  reiecied. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Bi'RD  Mr  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  tr.  the  de^k. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKER  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  -lerk  read  as 
follows: 

Clottre  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  wove 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  un  ihe  motion  to 
proceed  to  H.R  5200 

Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Max  Baucns,  John 
Culver.  Joe  Blden.  Bill  Bradley.  AdJai 
Stevenson.  John  H.  Chafee  William 
Proxmire.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
Spark  Matsunaga.  John  A.  Durkln. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Dale  Bumpers. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  John  Glenn.  Henry  M. 
Jackso;i 


TIME  LIMITATION   AGREi:.VENT— 
BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virsjuiia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  a  Budget  .Act  wauer  :'or  H.R. 
8388,  the  Italian  relief  bul  I  asK.  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation overall  on  the  budget  waiver  and 
on  the  bill  itself  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  the  time  to  be  equally  dividea 
between  Mr.  Church  and  Mr  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  President,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  It„l'.;..n  relief  bill. 

Mr.  DL'RKIX   I  l:a\e  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUD.'.Er  A',  r  V.'AIVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  ,=)43.  the  ijucJget  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPJi.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title! 

The  legislative  clerk  reaa  as  follows 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res  543)  waiving 
section  41)2 (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H  R.  8388 

The  PRESIDING  CrFlCILR  Without 
objection,  the  Senatp  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  secion  402icl 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  pro- 
visions   of    section    402(a)    of   such    Act    are 


■Aaived  with  respect  to  the  conslderatiou  ol 
H  R.  8388  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Internationa;  disaster  as.sistsnce  lor 
the  Victims  of  the  recer.t  earthquaices  in 
sotitiiera  Italy. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  $50,000,000  In  addlttouai  Liudg- 
et  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  provi'ie 
iniernatlon?.!  disaster  assistance  to  the  vlc- 
•'.m.s  of  the  ^■ecent  earthquakes  in  southern 
Italy. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  tne 
Oongressli'n&.l  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  bv  the  May  15.  1980.  dcadlw.e  ot- 
Liiuse  the  earthquake  occurred  In  November 
.<f  1980. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  ol 
thlj  stipplemental  authorization  will  i^e  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  'o  i)rovlde 
dlsastsr  assistance  to  the  survivors  of  the 
earthquake  whico  devastated  southern  Italy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  mote  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tiie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIC- 
TIMS OF  RECENT  EAP.THQUAKE5 
IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BVRO  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate oroceed  now  tc  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1133.  H  R.  8388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\  bin  I  H.R  83881.  to  atiend  the  Fcrelen 
-Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  epprc- 
priatlons  for  international  disaster  assistance 
for  the  -ictims  of  the  recent  earthquakCf.  in 
bouthem  Italy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wii:  proceed  U)  its 
consideration. 

The  Senato!  from  Idaho. 

ITALTAN     F.'^RTHQr.■^Kt     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  on  No- 
vember 23.  a  devastating  earthquake 
struck  south.ern  Italy.  .\s  we  meet  Uxlay. 
we  do  not  know  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  destruction,  but  we  do  know  that 
thousands  are  dead,  tens  of  thousands 
homeless  and  nundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  affected  by  the  disaster. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  finest  America:! 
traditions  is  cur  willingness  to  respond 
to  people  in  need  throughout  the  world. 
Tlie  first  foreign  aid  providtd  by  the 
Un'tcd  States  was  relief  supplies  sent  tc 
victims  of  the  Caracas  earthquake  of 
1816.  We  vjontinue  that  tradition  today 
with  our  response  to  the  victims  cf  this 
latest  tragedy  which  uas  struck  in  south- 
ern Italy. 

E-  en  wiiile  the  emergency  phase  of  the 
relief  efforts  goes  on.  we  know  that  the 
people  cf  the  region  will  need  our  iielp 
for  months  to  come.  The  principal  bur- 
den will  fall  on  the  people  of  Italy,  but 
our  assistance  can  help  ease  that  bL4rden. 
as  we  have  eased  the  pain  and  su3^ermg 
of  milhons  of  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
other  times  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  met  to  consider  legislation 
authorizing  relief,  rehabihtat'c-i  and  re- 
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construction  for  the  victims  of  the  Ital- 
ian earthquake.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  ulentical  to  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  tne  House  authorizing 
SSO  million  for  disaster  assistance. 

Although  we  authcrize  funds  for  dis- 
aster assistance  m  the  annual  foreign 
aid  bill,  thi.s  additional  authorization  is 
necessarj-  because  of  the  niagrutuue  of 
the  disa.ster  in  southern  Ital.v;  $50  million 
is  the  minimum  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired as  the  appropriate  U.S  share  of 
a  much  larger  inte-national  <  ffort. 

Mr.  President,  coming  during  this  holi- 
day season  when  fr.mihes  reunite  i?  re- 
new their  love,  thi.*;  tragedy  la  especial- 
ly poignant  for  us  because  of  the  clos? 
ties  between  the  United  Sta  es  and  Italy, 
an'l  more  importantly,  because  so  many 
Americans  have  direct  ties  of  family  and 
fellowhip  with  the  victim  .  of  this  disas- 
ter. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  not  only  an 
expression  of  supsiort  for  one  of  our 
closest  allies,  this  bill  is  an  expression  of 
love  from  one  people  to  another. 

For  what  reason.  Mr  President.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  coniideratiois  ot 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Presider.t  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relaticm.s  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Chi'rch)  .  the  rankinc  mem- 
ber on  the  Demoratic  side  (Mr  Pell' 
and  the  ranking  .xt-mber  on  the  Republi- 
can side  'Mr.  J^vi^si.  and  tire  entire 
committee.  No  1,  for  taking  the  time 
they  took  ye.sterduy  to  meet  in  full  com- 
mittee when  they  had  pressing  business 
on  many  other  matters,  including  the 
Republican  Caucus  on  oiganization. 

They  took  a  great  deal  of  tune  becaus? 
they  cared  enough  about  the  necessiiy 
before  them  of  thi.s  tragedy  in  Italy. 

I  appreciate  the  cosponsors.  particu- 
larly F(>nator  DoMtNin  who  initiated 
this  efTori.  and  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  joined  in  this 
effort  ind'-ating  to  the  world,  and  not 
only  IlPly.  that  the  United  St.ite.v  oau 
respond  from  a  .sense  of  chari'y.  from 
a  sen.se  of  giving  and  aNkinsj  nothing  in 
return,  in  a  sense  of  fairness,  in  a  sen.^e 
of  fnend.ship.  and  an  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Unitec"  states  that  has  been  there 
all  'he  time 

I  thank  the  chairmen  for  th*''r  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  in  such  an  ex- 
peditious manner  and  the  minority  lead- 
er and  majority  Ifader  for  clearing  thi.s 
matter. 

Mr  CHURCH  M.-  President,  are  ve 
on  re.strirted  time"' 

The      PRKSIDINO      OFTTCER       The 

Cha.r  iinderstand.s  rht 

Mr   CHURCH   The  question  posed  to 
tht  Chair  is.  Are  'v-  on  re.stricted  time' 
Th»-   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized 
Mr.  CHURCH    I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr   President.  I  yielci  to  the  Senator 
fron.  Vermont  for  1  minute. 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr  President  as  or-ic  of 
the  three  Member.'  of  the  Senate  of 
Itaiian  descent  and  with  relatives  and 
family  members  in  Italy.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  this,  but  primarily  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  ,s  well  aware  of  the  humani- 
tarian nature  of  our  country.  I  am  even 


happier  because  it  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  country. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.->land  for  2  minutes. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  went  to 
Italy  to  assess  the  damage  from  the 
earthquake.  In  fact.  I  was  there  on 
Tliank.sglving.  which  was  4  days  after 
the  earthquake  hit. 

I  visited  Sant'Angelo  dei  Lombardi 
and  Balvano.  I  saw  these  towns,  and 
others  that  I  flew  over  in  a  helicopter, 
absolutely  destroyed.  I  saw  buildings 
that  had  been  rtve  or  six  stones  high 
squashed  so  they  were,  maybe.  4  or  5 
feet  high,  and  I  knew  there  were  corpses 
and  hopefully  survivor.s  as  well  inside 
those  buildings 

The  people  were  worried  about  dis- 
ease: they  had  masks  on.  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel with  dogs  were  going  around  try- 
ing to  f\nd  the  corpses  and  survivors. 

The  state  of  destruction  w.as  dreadfui 
ana  very  hard  to  describe.  The  towns- 
people were  stunned  and  walking  aroimd 
in  a  daze,  many  of  them  crying. 

It  is  ironic  that  I  have  been  involved 
in  so  many  relief  efIort>  related  to  disa.s- 
ters  in  Italy.  In  1966,  I  was  active  in  the 
effort  to  raise  money  to  help  out  aiter 
the  Amo  River  flood  in  Florence.  Then, 
in  1976  I  was  cochairmin  of  the  Italian 
Emergency  Relief  Co.mmittee  an  Ameri- 
can nongovernmental  organization  that 
raised  money  for  the  relief  of  victims  of 
two  earthquake's  that  struck  the  north- 
ern Italian  area  of  Friu!l  m  May  and 
September  of  1976 

This  latest  earthquake,  in  my  view,  is 
three  to  five  times  worse  in  severity 
than  the  earthquakes  that  truck  Friuli 
And  just  as  the  hrst  earthquake  in 
FriuU  was  followed  by  a  .second  one 
4  months  later  the  same  thing  coula 
happen  here.  We  cannot  rule  out.  there- 
fore, that  more  aid  may  eventually  be 
needed  than  what  we  are  considering 
here  today  Actually  there  were  two 
tremors  while  I  was  m  Sant'Angelo  dei 
lombardi,  which  sent  people  scurrying 
out  of  the  way  of  buildings  stilJ  lefv 
standing 

In  Naples,  people  were  still  in  auto- 
motiles  and  makeshift  c  impsites  be- 
cause they  were  nervous  aljout  living  in 
tneir  houses  I  saw  a  10-story  building 
in  Naples  squashed  flat,  to  about  8  feet 
high.  These  are  the  kmd  of  conditions 
there  are 

Fiftv-three  million  dollars  ls  Ahat  we 
gave  to  help  Friuli.  and  the  earthquakes 
there  were  one-third  to  one-fifth  as 
severe  as  the  one  that  took  place  m 
southern  Italy.  I  therefore  think  this 
request  is  modest  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 

I  hope  very  much  thi.s  will  be  accepted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
ot  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired 

The  Senat  >r  from  New  York  still  has 
7'^-  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  could  take  charge  of  the  re- 
maining time'         • 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  will  not  use  all  of 
our  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico controls  7'^.  minutes 

Mr.  DOVENICI.  Mr  President,  the 
purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  help  insure  that 
A.nierican  aid  for  the  victims  of  the 
southern  Italy  earthquake  will  actually 
be  available  I  am  aware  that  the  new 
continuing  resolution  earmarks  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  out  of  the  $73  mil- 
lion available  for  disaster  assistance  It 
is  not  my  intent  that  this  authorization 
be  used  to  appropriate  fimds  in  addition 
to  the  $73  milhon  for  disaster  assistance 
under  the  continumg  resolution.  Tnis  ar- 
thonzat  on  will  make  clear  that  Con- 
gress, through  its  authorization  process 
as  well  as  through  Us  appropriations 
process,  is  ready  to  clear  all  legal  ob- 
stacles to  rapid  and  effective  assistance 
to  the  Italian  earthquake  surivivors. 

Mr.  Prejiident,  9  days  ago  soutnem 
Ital.v  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake 
which  has  since  been  called  the  worst 
natural  disaster  to  strike  Western  Eu- 
rope in  half  a  centur>'.  President  Carter 
has  offered  the  adnuni-trations  complete 
support  f.jr  a  disaster  assistance  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  to  appjopriate 
$50  millu.n  in  aid  to  Italy,  and  today  the 
Senate  will  send  to  the  President  the  final 
approval  of  this  much-needed  relief  leg- 
islation. 

This  morning  I  was  joined  by  Senator 
DeConcini.  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Pell,  and  Senator  Hayakaw*  in  a  brief 
meeting  with  the  Ambas.sador  from  Italy 
Paolo  Pansa  Cedronio  The  Ambassador 
not  only  expressed  hus  gratitude  for  tlie 
United  States  rapid  response  to  the  need 
for  assistance  but  also  assured  us  that 
this  aid  will  be  expeditiously  adminis- 
tered to  the  victims  of  the  earthquakes 
in  Italy. 

Reports  of  the  damage  continue  to  de- 
fine the  extent  of  this  tragedy.  The 
earthquake  of  November  23  has  left  more 
than  3.000  dead.  2.000  missing.  8.000  in- 
jured, and  more  than  200.000  homeless 
The  death  toll  continues  to  mount  as 
more  bodies  are  found  m  the  rubble  of 
Naples,  Salerno.  Caserta.  Benevento 
Avellino.  and  Balvano.  Over  100  villages 
have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
quake  and  the  area  i.s  threatened  with 
continuing  tremors  and  the  possibility  of 
.severe  aftershocks. 

The  Italy  Disaster  Assistance  Art  will 
appropriate  $50  million  ioi  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready responded  to  the  need  for  a.s.sist- 
ance  by  disbursing  more  thar.  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  tents,  blankets,  and  communica- 
tions equipment  Numerous  private  or- 
Canizations  have  al.so  mobilized  assist- 
ance, sending  clothing,  food,  shelters 
and  mediciuf . 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  morning.  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  ana  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  rejv)rt  thLs  legislation  "o  th? 
floor  for  iniinediate  action.  This  request 
woi.  tiie  unanimo'.'s  cf>n.sci.t  of  the  com- 
mittee I  am  .irateful  to  rny  coUe&gue.s 
lor  the  quick  and  determined  respon.se 
to  aiding  our  Italian  friends  and  allies. 
This  legislation  was  no  sooner  hurriedly 
introduced  v  hen  more  than  a  dozen  of 
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my  colleagues  requested  to  be  added  as 
co.sponsor.s 

.Mons  with  this  bill.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  also  relax  visa  requirements  to 
allow  victim::  to  loin  their  families  here 
in  the  United  Slates  Tliose  victims  de- 
siring; to  join  relatives  in  the  United 
States  should  not  be  confronted  by  addi- 
tional hardships  .n  their  courageous  at- 
tempts to  recover  their  losses  and  re- 
build their  lives. 

Mr  Prcsuicnt.  we  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come more  lamiliar  witli  thi^  tragedy  as 
the  days  and  weeks  progress  Italy  esti- 
mates that  rcfonstruclion  will  require  2 
lo  3  percent  of  Italy's  GNP  at  a  cost  of 
some  $12  lo  $15  billion.  This  aid  let;isla- 
tion  is  liie  appropriate  and  humane 
response  to  a  need  for  relief  The  United 
States  can  take  pride  in  the  assistance  it 
has  readily  offered  needy  nations  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  pleased  that  today  we 
have  continued  that  precedent  in  ex- 
tending relief  to  the  stricken  people  of 
Italy. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  have  just 
a  quick  dialog  with  my  good  Inend  from 
Idaho. 

It  is  correct,  is  it  not.  that  we  do  not 
intend  that  an  additional  $50  million  be 
appropriated  But,  rather,  within  the 
continuing  resolution  on  foreign  distustcr 
assistance,  there  is  enoufh  money  so  that 
if  It  IS  earmarked  it  will  take  care  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  whuh  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  pass,  and  we  will 
not  use  another  $50  million,  but,  rather. 
out  of  that  73,  $50  million  will  be  for  thi.s 
relief? 

Mr.  CHURCH  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  ask  Senator  Ken- 
nedy if  he  ha.s  checked  that  also,  and  is 
that  satisfactory  lo  him'' 

Mr    KENNEDY.  Entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr  DOMENICI  I  have  no  additional 
remarks. 

I  yield  lo  Senator  Mrr/ENBAUM 

Mr  METZF.NBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
think  that  the  pa.s.sape  of  this  resolution 
in  as  prompt  a  manner  as  it  appears  now 
will  occur  is  an  induation  that  when  cir- 
cumstances demand  it.  the  US  Congress 
can  act 

Certainly,  the  tragedy  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Italy  demands  the  concern  of 
all  people  m  this  country 

I  am  ple.'used  as  one  of  the  oospon.sors 
of  thi.s  lesislalion  to  join  with  the  others 
who  have  siion.sored  it 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  expre-ss  in  the 
strongest  terms  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation to  provide  $50  million  in  emer- 
gency a.ssislance  to  the  victims  of  the 
deviistatinK  earthquakes  that  have 
caased  .such  appallmn  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  a  region  of  Italy  to  which  millions 
of  Americans  trace  their  family  origins 
And  I  want  lo  add  that  I  am  pralified  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  friend  and 
ally  in  a  lime  of  urgent  need 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
■say  how  deeply  impressed  I  have  been  by 
the  outiKJunng  of  s.\Tnpathv  and  support 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  country  for  the 
people  of  Italy  No  .sooner  had  news  of 
this  terrible  disaster  come  through  than 
telephone  calls  began  to  pour  into  the 
Italian  Embas.sy.  the  Slate  Department. 


and  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Many  of  the  callers  sought  word 
on  the  fate  of  loved  ones  But  all  of  them 
had  one  basic  question — and  that  was, 
■'How  can  I  help." 

.And  help  they  did  Within  hours  of  the 
disaster,  Italian-Amencan  organizations 
had  mobilized  to  collect  contributions 
and  to  funnel  them  immediately  to  the 
Italian  Red  Cro.ss  Their  effort  was  and 
remains  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  people  who  truly 
care  And  they  proved  that  in  America, 
many,  many  people  of  all  ethmc  back- 
grounds care  deeply  about  Italy  All  civi- 
lized men  and  women  know  that  nation's 
incomparable  cultural  heritage  But  here 
in  .\menca.  we  have  also  come  to  know 
at  first  hand,  the  proud,  warm,  and  gen- 
erous Italian  people  who  created  that 
culture  and  brought  it  vvnth  them  to  en- 
rich Amenca 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
joined  Senators  DeConcini.  Domenici 
Kennedy,  and  others  as  an  original  pro- 
ponent of  this  emergency  measure  .^nd  I 
pledge  my  continuing  support  for  efforts 
to  actively  a.ssLsl  our  Italian  fnends  and 
.lilies  in  restoring  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  lo  their  beautiful  countrv-  by 
the  capricious  hand  of  nature. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  for 
a  roUcall  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  suffirient  second''  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr    BRADLEY    Mr    President.  I   rise 
to  stronijlv  support  this  resolution  which 
I  am  cosponsonng. 

The  $50  million  that  this  will  set  aside 
IS  very  important  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
human  mi.sery  that  the  natural  disas- 
ter lias  caused  in  Italy. 

It  is  again  an  indication  of  the  re- 
sponsivene.ss  of  the  U.S  Senate  and  the 
United  States  lo  the  plight  of  one  of  our 
most  loyal  allies  and  strongest  fnends  m 
the  world  The  people  of  Italy 
I  strongly  support  this  measure. 
Mr  DOME:nICI  Mr.  President  hov\ 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remainmg. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  yield  to  Senator 
Hayakawa. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  measure  t)efore  us  today 
which  provides  $50  million  in  emergency 
relief  aid  for  the  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquake  in  southern  Italy, 

Certainly  we  can  justify  giving  this 
emergency  disaster  aid  by  saying  that 
It  i.s  important  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  our  friends  in  times  of  natural 
disasters — and  Italy  is  one  of  our  strong- 
est fnends  and  allies. 

Although  It  is  a  valid  consideration. 
It  pales  in  significance  when  we  read 
newspaper  accounts  about  small  towiis 
whose  leaders  and  doctors  have  per- 
ished as  well  as  newborn  children,  or 
when  we  see  the  toppled  buildings  and 
the  rubble  on  television,  or  when  we  hear 
radio  reports  about  the  coyotes  and 
other  wild  animals  coming  out  of  the 
hills  lo  feed  on  the  unburied  dead 

This  IS  a  desperate  situation  for  the 
people   of    Italy     Many    Americans,    in- 


dividually and  through  volunteer  orga- 
nizations, have  already  begim  to  respond 
to  the  many  needs  of  these  people  We 
loo  must  respond  promptly 

Mr  President,  yesterday  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  met  to  consider 
legislation  authorizing  disaster  assist- 
ance for  Italy.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
be  a  part  of  this  expedient  action  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  I 
commend  Senator  Domenici.  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  Senator  Kennedy  for 
taking  the  lead  in  thL<^  humanilanan 
effort 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.sident,  this  is 
the  greatest  human  tragedy  that  has 
affected  Western  Europe  in  modem 
limes  It  Ls  descnbed  in  the  statistics  as 
3.000  known  dead.  2.000  missing,  pre- 
sumed dead.  1.000  injured,  over  300.000 
homes  destroyed 

Mr  President,  we  have  seen  across  this 
counlrj-  millions  of  Americans  who 
themselves  are  conmbuimg  to  vanous 
organizations.  This  L<;  true  in  my  State. 
and  I  commend  those  mdmduals  They 
are  reflecting  their  own  individual  sense 
of  humamtarianLsm 

I  think  the  action  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  is  a  reflection  of  the  total 
American  jjeople's  response  to  what  is  an 
extraordinar>-  tragedy. 

I  join  in  commending  the  Senate  on 
this  action  I  commend  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  steps  neces- 
sary lo  see  this  relief  achieved  I  com- 
mend the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
already  started  providing  some  $3  '  2  mil- 
lion m  aid  and  assistance  at  this  lime 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
m  ver>-  strong  support  of  ihLs  legislation 
authorizing  relief  and  recovery-  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  tragic  earth- 
quake which  struck  southern  Italy  last 
week. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr  Domenici  1.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  DeConcini ',  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  1  Mr  Kentvedy  ■  in 
their  strong  expression  of  concern  about 
this  terrible  human  tragedy  and  com- 
mend Chairman  Church  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  expediting  com- 
miliee  approval  of  this  ver>  important 
legislation 

Mr  President,  the  earthquake  that 
struck  southern  Italy  over  a  week  ago 
was  a  tragedy  whose  dimensions  even 
now  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  effects  of 
the  quake  were  fell  over  an  area  of  2.500 
square  miles  More  than  3.000  persons 
are  known  dead  and  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion have  been  left  homeless:  about  2.000 
persons  are  still  missing  and  more  than 
7.000  are  injured.  As  many  as  1 .000  towns 
and  villages  were  hit  and  as  many  as  100 
totally  destroyed.  There  is  as  yet  no  reli- 
able estimate  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage 

The  quake  lore  up  roads,  rail  lines  and 
I'nes  of  communication  "ITiis.  along  with 
the  mountainous  terrain  of  the  region, 
has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
rescue  operations — of  removing  the  dead, 
of  locatmg.  sheltering  and  providing 
water  and  food  for  the  living,  of  reunit- 
ing familie.s  All  of  these  gargantuan 
tasks  have  been  further  complicated  by 
unexpectedly  early  and  heavy  snowfall. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  on  which  I  serve,  acte<i  ex- 
jjeditiously  and  uiiiiiumoasly  yesterday 
to  authorize  $bl)  mdhoii  for  disa.ster 
rehef,  rehabilitation  and  reconstrurtion. 
and  the  Senate  now  ha.s  the  oi)pf.)rtunity 
to  approve  this  leKislalion  whirh  the 
Hou.se  htus  already  approve*!  and  then 
send  it  to  the  President   for  siKninn. 

ThLs  quick  action  will  enable  our  Gov- 
ernment to  expnnd  siKniftcantly  the  a.s- 
sistance  it  ha.s  been  able  to  otter  ttius  far. 
since  that  assistance  has  ne<-essarily 
been  limited  to  resources,  like  tents  for 
shelter  and  helicopters  for  reconnais- 
sance and  rescue  operations,  already 
available  at  US  military  installations  In 
the  devastated  area. 

.A.ss'stance  has  t>e€n  forthcoming  from 
ii  number  of  nations  around  the  world 
Particularly  heartening  is  the  assistance 
already  (k'hih  offered  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies ajid  private  Kroiii*;  in  our  own  coun- 
try The  Catholii-  Relief  Services.  Save 
the  Children  P'edenition,  Salvation 
.^miy.  Bjiptist,  World  .Mliance.  Seventh 
I  lay  Adventist.s  World  Service.  World  Re- 
lief Comm'ssion.  Church  World  Service, 
Church  of  Jesu.s  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
SainUs  and  the  American  Natioiial  Red 
Cross  have  all  offered  to  provide  difTer- 
en:  kinds  of  help,  including  clothes,  food. 
blankets,  tents  and  of  course  cash  All 
acrotis  our  country.  Italian-American  or- 
KaniZHtions  and  other  concerned  citizen 
Kroups  have  stepped  forward  to  conduct 
vifjorous  private  assistance  efforts  In  my 
OW11  State  of  Maryland  the  speed  and 
dedication  with  which  these  organiza- 
tions have  proceeded  is  most  impressive 
The  men  and  women  involved  in  this 
assistance  effort  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  selfless  work 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  now  add  our 
full  suijport  Ui  the  efforts  underway  first 
to  briiiK  relief  to  the  homeless  and  the 
iniured.  then  to  begin  the  awesome  tasks 
of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
.•\part  from  the  tragedy  of  individual 
loss — suffered  so  personally  by  many 
thou.sands  of  Americans  with  relatives 
living  111  the  south  of  Italy — there  is  the 
iid<liU(jnaI.  tragic  lass  of  communities 
shattered  and  villages  and  towns  de- 
stroyed 

There  is  no  question  that  the  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  individuals,  to  restore  life 
to  n.ff1icte<l  convmunities  and  to  rebuild 
villages  and  towns,  many  of  them  thou- 
sands of  vears  old,  will  be  successful. 
The  legendary  courage,  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  the  area 
of  the  provinces  of  .Avellino.  Bari,  Bene- 
vento,  Caserta,  Matera.  Naples.  Potenza. 
and  Salerno  are  the  fundamental  assur- 
ance of  succi^s  Nonetheless,  the  task  is 
nunuimental  Our  moral,  technical  and 
flnancial  Mipiwirt  for  the  (x>ople  of  Italy 
will  help  !o  .•.use  the  burden  and  the 
responsibility  which  they  bear.  The  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  legislation  rep- 
resentj>  the  best  m  the  .American  spirit 
and  IS  a  further  example  of  the  close 
relation.ship  Ix'twt-en  the  United  States 
and  Italy  which  has  brought  such  signif- 
icant benefits  to  both  countries. 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  Mr  President,  as 
one  who  .servwl  in  Itiily  dunn«  World 
War  II  and  who  under  wartime  condi- 
tions wa.s  ;ucorded  extreme  hospitality 
bv  the  people  of  Italy.  I  nse  in  strong 


supjxjrt  of  the  resolution  calling  for  aid 
u>  the  Italian  pet>ple  who  suffered  trag- 
ically (rtnn  tiie  earthquake  which  struck 
southern  Italy. 

Even  though  we  were  engaged  in  a  war 
on  opposite  sidf-^.  at  the  time  I  wits  in 
Italy.  I  lound  that  Itie  Italuiiis  loved 
Americans  and  Anieru  a  In  speaking 
with  many  of  the  Italians  wh(j  hiul  been 
u>  America.  I  learned  a  little  poem  in 
Italian,  which  best  expressed  their  sen- 
timents about  America.  It  goes  like  this: 
"iembrava  un.sognio,  e  una  poesia."  It 
literally  means  that  what  seemed  like 
a  dream  turned  out  to  be  sheer  p>oetry. 
As  applied  to  America,  they  say  their 
visit  seemed  like  a  dream,  but  they  dis- 
covered America  a  poem  We  can  prove 
by  our  action  today  that  America  is  m- 
deed  a  land  of  poetry,  whose  citizens  and 
governmental  leaders  respond  to  human 
tragedies  in  poetic  ways,  which  reach 
the  human  heart. 

I  commend  those  who  exercised  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  join  them  m  urging  its  swift 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  utilized 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  each  side 
miy  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time'' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3229,  the 
companion  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDIMG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  be  permitted  to  uisert  state- 
ments in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  I 
nunute. 

Mr  President.  I  am  delighted  with  th? 
kind  of  support  we  have  here  today  It 
shows  that  Americans  regardless  of  their 
heritage,  whether  they  are  from  the 
Northern.  Eastern,  Southern,  or  Western 
part  of  .he  United  States,  still  are  im- 
bued with  that  fantastic  American  tradi- 
tion which  basically,  as  I  see  it.  is  an  in- 
stinct that  says  that  America's  greatness 
IS  built  around  the  fact  that  she  is  capa- 
bl?  of  doing  good 

The  Italian  people  are  close  to  America 
for  many  reasons,  from  th?  very  incep- 
tion of  our  country  all  th-^  way  Uirough 
this  century,  with  millions  of  Italians 
who  came  here  to  make  this  a  growing 
and  prosperous  country  I  think  I  speak 
for  all  of  them  in  saying.  Thank  you" 
to  th°  U  S  Senate  for  this  effort  I  know 
they  will  appreciate  our  commg  to  their 
assistance  again  in  their  hour  of  great 
tragedy 

I  thank  all  Senators  who  helped  us  in 
th's  effort^in  particular,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  "Mr. 
Church  ' ,  for  expediting  thLs  matter;  and 
I  thank  Senator  Kennedy  for  joining  us 
early  in  getting  this  matter  here  as  rap- 
idly as  p>ossible. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr   CHURCH    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  the 
Italian  people,  who  have  so  frequently 
.suffered  from  the  ravages  of  natural 
disasters,  have  been  struck  by  yet  one 
more  tragedy.  While  the  full  extent  of 
this  disaster  is  still  unknown,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  earthquake  which 
hit  .southern  Italy  last  week  killed  at  least 
3  000  people  and  rendered  another  300.- 

000  homeless.  Th?  area  of  damage  ex- 
ceeds over  10.000  square  miles  and  in- 
cludes th?  provinces  of  Salerno.  Naples. 
Potenza.  and  Avellino. 

Americans  throughout  our  Nation  have 
responded  with  generosity  and  compas- 
.'io.i  to  the  devastation  in  southern  Italy, 
i,nd  private  relief  organizations  have  al- 
ready assisted  thousands  of  earthquake 
victims.  In  addition,  over  a  dozen  other 
nations  have  joined  in  the  Italian  relief 
effort  by  donating  money,  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  assistance. 

Americans  have  a  special  bond  of  kin- 
ship and  solidarity  with  Italy.  The  peo- 
ple and  descendants  of  that  country  have 
contributed  so  very  much  to  the  richness 
of  our  society  Italy  is  a  close  friend  and 
staunch  ally  with  whom  we  have  the 
strongest  ties  of  mutual  interest  Stand- 
ing by  our  side,  it  was  the  first  nation  to 
call  for  the  release  of  US.  hostages  in 
Iran  Four  years  ago  when  Italy  suffered 
from  an  earthquake.  Congress  demon- 
strated our  national  concern  by  respond- 
ing with  $25  million  in  aid. 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
homeless  and  threatened  by  snow  and 
freezing  temperatures  which  hinder  re- 
lief efforts.  Thus,  the  need  for  assistance 
is.  tragically,  greater  than  before,  and 
the  time  for  action  is  diminishing.  We 
have  always  been  generous  when  disaster 
strikes,  and  I  believe  we.  as  a  nation, 
should  be  at  least  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  these  disaster  victims  as  our 
constituents  and  other  nations  have 
been. 

Therefore.  I  urge  immediate  adoption 
of  this  legislation  to  provide  $50  million 
in  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  for  the 
earthquake  victims  This  aid  will  help 
the  survivors  rebuild  their  communities, 
their  homes  and  their  lives.  The  serious, 
immediate  needs  of  the  earthquake  vic- 
tims, our  tradition  of  humanitarian  gen- 
erosity and  our  historical  bonds  with  the 
people  of  Italy  all  compel  prompt  action 
on  this  relief  legislation 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 

1  fully  support  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate,  which  is  designed  to  provide 
$50  million  in  this  fiscal  year  for  relief, 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  devastating 
earthquake  that  struck  southern  Italy  on 
November  23. 

The  severity  of  this  natural  disaster 
is  obvious  from  any  review  of  the  sta- 
tistics: Dead — over  3.000,  missing — 
1,900:  injured— 7.751,  and  those  left 
homeless — 250,000  The  quake  itself 
measured  6  8  on  the  Richter  .scale. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  statistics  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  Additionally,  there 
is  the  human  tragedy  and  the  human 
suffering  Numbers  and  statistics  are 
largely  meaningless  in  this  regard 

In  this  moment  of  national  tragedy 
for   the   people   of    Italy,    we  can   show. 
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however  that  we  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  do  what  we  can  to  be  of  assistance 
m  their  hour  of  national  need 

The  measure  before  us  will  do  just 
this  It  will  provide  $dO  million  in  ur- 
gently needed  relief  assistance  I  hope 
that  it  w  ill  be  app-roved  overw  helmingly 
and  without  further  delay. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President  I  am 
pleased  with  the  action  of  the  Senat.e  in 
today  approving  the  appropnation  of  $,50 
million  m  emergency  relief  fundmg  for 
the  victims  of  the  earthquake  in  Italy 
This  action  reflects  our  commitment,  a 
commitment  shared  equally  and  fully  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai-sle.  W  move  quickly 
and  expeditiou.sly  on  specjal  legislation 
to  address  thLs  dLsaster  Tlie  House  ap- 
proved an  identical  measure  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  and  todays  action  by  the  Senate 
clears  this  meu-sure  for  the  President  s 
signature 

The  earthquake  that  struck  southern 
Italy  on  NovemlxT  24  has  result<»d  in  vast 
devastation,  the  scoix-  of  which  becomes 
ever  more  apparent  w  ith  each  new  report 
from  the  area  Even  now,  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  destruction  and  lo.s.s  of  Life  ls 
unknown:  it  ls  known,  however,  that  this 
tragedy  is  of  devastating  proportions— a 
death  "toll  expected  to  reach  3.000.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  rendered  home- 
less. While  we  cannot  know  the  total  ex- 
tent of  the  damage,  we  do  know  that 
immediate  assistance  is  required  for  tiie 
injured,  the  hungry,  and  the  homeless 

Because  of  our  special  bond  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Italian  ?iation.  we  have  ex- 
pressed to  Prime  Mini.ster  F'reloni  and 
the  Italian  people  our  profound  sorrow  at 
this  tragedy  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
acted  with  due  haste  to  extend  to  the 
Italian  people  financial  assistance  .so  des- 
perately needed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  thLs  is  an 
American  gesture  of  humanity  to  the 
people  of  Italy  with  whom  we  arc  really 
"family." 

We  respond  to  this  poignant  and  im- 
mense tragedy. 

We  vow  redoubled  efforts  to  respond  to 
other  overwhelming  tragedies  suffered 
by  our  brothers  and  .sasters  starving  in 
Africa  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  rot 
in  prisons  because  of  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  human  rights  for  their  afflicted 
countries. 

Mr.  MO'^-T^IHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  risv 
in  support  of  the  Italian  relief  bill  'H  R 
8388' .  which  would  authon/e  $^0  million 
of  badly  needed  aid  for  the  people  of 
earthquake-devastated  southern  Italy. 

We  may  never  know  the  true  cost  in 
human  lives  of  thus  disaster.  Official  esti- 
mates put  the  number  of  those  listed  as 
dead  at  just  under  3.000,  another  1.500 
people  are  mi.ssinu  and  presumed  dead 
Most  observers,  however,  believe  thai 
these  figures  are  low  What  we  do  know- 
is  tnat  relief  is  desperately  needed  by  Ihe 
survivors.  We  have  all  read  reports  and 
seen  pictures  of  the  devastation — leveled 
buildings,  buckled  streets  thousands  oi 
people  injured,  and  thousands  more  leli 
homeless.  Within  the  last  2  days  there 
have  been  19  more  aftershocks  in  the 
region. 


In  the  face  of  such  an  overwhelmmu 
disaster  $50  million  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  And  it  is  a  small  amount  indeed. 
compared  to  the  debt  this  Nation  owes 
Italy  for  the  sons  and  daughters  she  ha,- 
sent  us  It  IS.  however,  a  good  start  This 
bill  must  be  passed  without  delay.  I  con- 
(iratulate  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  expeditious 
manner  ui  which  they  handled  this 
matter 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
utmost  pride  m  my  country  that  I  nse  to 
support  this  measure  for  relief  to  ihe 
Italian  people  who  have  been  struck  by 
the  tremendous  tragedy  accompanying 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  that  count:;. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
taken  the  lead  m  bringing  this  worth- 
while measure  to  the  floor  and.  yes  the 
American  people  who  stand  behind  this 
humanitarian  effort  to  relieve  human 
distress. 

The  devastation  left  behind  by  the 
Italian  quakes  is  hard  to  comprehend. 
e\en  when  we  see  the  results  on  the 
evening  news  With  thousands  dead, 
thousands  more  injured  or  mi.ssmg.  and 
as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
left  homeless,  the  relief  task  is  massive, 
indeed  And  when  basic  human  needs  are 
met.  the  task  of  reconstruction  will  obvi- 
ously be  huge. 

The  amount  we  are  voting  to  approve 
for  this  relief  and  reconstruction  effort, 
in  terms  of  the  human  misery  involved 
and  the  size  of  the  job  ahead,  is  small  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  believe  that  at  a  later  date  we 
may  well  find  it  appropriate  to  increa.se 
tiie  level  of  a.ssistance  for  this  monu- 
mental relief  effort 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  ri.se 
today  in  support  of  H.R  8388.  an  art  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  $50,000,000  m 
disaster  assistance  for  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquakes  in  southern  Italy 

Mr  President,  the  recent  earthquake 
disaster  in  Italy  has  left  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  families  m  desperate  need 
of  assistance.  With  damage  extending 
over  10  percent  of  the  country,  entire 
cities,  as  well  as  factories,  farms,  and 
homes  have  been  reduced  to  rubble 
More  than  5.000  people  may  have  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  this  catastrophe 
The  United  States  has  always  acted 
with  compassion  toward  those  who  have 
suffered  natural  disasters  The  particular 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  the  unfor- 
tunate citizens  of  southern  Italy  is  the 
worst  natural  disaster  to  occur  m  West- 
ern Europe  in  half  a  century. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  expeditiouslv  on  this  legislation, 
thereby  providing  much  needed  relief  to 
the  Mctims  of  these  recent  earthquakes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all  time 
yielded  back-^ 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
IS  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
derea.   and   the  clerk   will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr  Harry  F 
Byrd.  .Jr  '.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr  Melchef  ' .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  '  Mr  Randolph  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribicoff  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  '  Mr  Inocye  ' .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Mor- 
gan', the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Ford  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr. 
GRAVEL'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusrtts  'Mr  Tsoncas  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  family 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr    Randolph',  would  vote    yea' 

Mr  STEVENS  I  ajinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  flaine  'Mr  Cohen  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr 
HUMPHREY'    are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Brad- 
ley '  .Are  there  any  other  Senators  m 
the  Chamber  wLshing  to  \otc  who  have 
not  done  so? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

•IRollcaU  Vote  No.  501  Leg.) 

YEAS--88 


Armstrong 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bauru.s 

Hatfie:d 

Ferc\- 

Bellmon 

Havakawa 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Elder. 

Heinz 

Prjor 

Biren 

Helms 

Rieele 

B'lschwilz 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Bradlej- 

Huddleslo!) 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Burdiok 

Javits 

Schmitt 

Bvrd   Robert  C   Jepsen 

Schwelkcr 

C:annon 

Johnston 

SimDson 

C ha fee 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

biennis 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stewart 

Culver 

Ixing 

Stone 

nanforth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

DeConclni 

Mapnuson 

TTiurmond 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tower 

DDmenlci 

Matsunaga 

Wal'op 

Diirenberger 

MrClure 

Warner 

Durkin 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Eagleion 

Metzenbaum 

WUliams 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Young 

Oarn 

Miynihan 

Zonnskjr 

Glenn 

NeloL.n 

Goldwaler 

Njnn 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-12 

Bavh 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bvrd. 

Humphrey 

Riblooff 

Harry  F  .  J 

r.     Inouve 

Tsongas 

Cohen  Melcher 

P'ord  Morgan 

So  the  bill  <H.R  8388  '  was  passed. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  has 
passed  - 

Mr  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


UMI 
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Dercynh^r  .7.   I'j^O 


RFX'ONCII.IATK'N        UNDKR        FIKS  I 
CONC'L'RRKNT      RI-;S<  )I,r-ri<  iN      <iN 
THK    BL'IXiKT      Cl  iN!-'KRl-:N(l-:    Kb 
PORT 

Mr  ROBKRIT  HYKD  M ;  President, 
I  move  that  the  Scimn-  j  r'x  .-.-il  u,  '(■-• 
corisideraUon  nf   H  \i    ",'W>':> 

Mr  HOI.I.INflS  Mr  i'rr.i.i.iit,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  i)t  the  rnriini  i' ti-c  of  COn- 
fereiirc  on  H  R  '.'7f.:>  aiut  ask  for  its 
nil  mediate    colisuierai  liU; 

The       PRJ-:sn)I.N(i       (>H-!'Tl;  Mr 

Pkyor       The   rejiort    ■.<.;K    dc   siatr;! 

The  .t,-,i>taiit  Iru;;;-;.!;  s  <■  ■  ietk  :■  ,id  as 
tdllu'A., 

I  hf  .  i.inlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls 
ii>:ri-.;!.^  ...tes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
luii.'ndiii.Mt  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
,•.•>,,'))  '..  iir'vide  for  reconciliation  pvirsuant 
U}  ■,.•<  t:  .11  1  r  the  First  Concurrent  Rewj- 
luM.in  ,1.  •>.-•  Hudgel  for  the  nscal  year  1981 
fuiviiii'  Mil ■•  ifer  full  and  free  conference 
t.ii.e    ill    •'<!  recommend   and  do   recom- 

jiuiui  ■■•  ■:.•■.'  respective  Houses  this  report. 
ii^M-d   ■  .    I  :i.  ij.irltv  of  the  conferees 

The    l'Rf:SIl)IN<  ;    ()l-KI(Tl<     W.thout 

obiectiun    Itie  Seii.tte  ■.«.:il  i'i'i(-r,;  :,.  'he 
(■(insuler.it  ioii    nI    the    i  i  i:;.'fri':.i  e    n;M:' 
The  i-onfere;;i  e  rejior*    Aiii   !>e  ;  r.:.'i": 
ir.       t  he       Hou-  e       ;  n  >ired  i:  .*.;■  '.        '  '  ■' 

Rn  OKI) 

Mr  HOI.I.INdS  Mr  i  Te-nleii'  -A  ;th  a 
Idiich,  of  iroi'.v  I.i!i::  h  Keiin.t:-,  '>:..  e 
olxservei!  that  !a!.;;re  ■•■^  an  oriitiar.  a:ul 
su Te-^s  h.L-,  a  hwiiiireil  fa"  hers. 

Hiit  I.iie  hi.-ti.r:c     urre:,     reprr^'rr.f rd  ;!■ 
th.L.  ciilitereiu-e  a^;reeit!el;t  un  re,n:,c  .i... 
t.iin    i  .    ■  ■  ■;!".    the    a  .  >!  k    •''.    :r..\:.:    h  r,.-'.  ■ 
Niiu"  ,o!i!r!:;;tee       ■;    •  ;;•■  S.-:..it.-     M  <  •■■::.- 


r!i;t  tee 


111 


anil    ■  ■\' 


•eree-.  hive  rna<le  ':;:.  ,ii  l;ie'.  euieri'  p.i 
',i!)le  I  kii'i'A  th  i>e  aIui  ii.i'.e  iieei;  AurrN 
;i;t.:  ai:<i'i'  'i^e  pa;ieruiirk  are  k'oiriK  to 
h.iVe  '(>  tie  thrnM.:;  hir  a  'iii-va"i!  U>y.;i  op 
thi-.  i);;e  I'iie-.  ..i,;'i  :'.  \'^'-  :!P-t  hold  up 
th::,  rontere:.!  e  ;ep,.:'  'h.i'  'Aopli!  itvi  t!,e 
p.iperwork  pr  Ijlep:  oiw,l  H'.t  the  far' 
o!  the  iM.i't.  r  :-.  M.a!  Ih''  'piil  iMiilerce-. 
all!  'tie  '.t  i  oiipro' tee-,  .\:  ;:ie  .Se;;ate 
v^orkpi;-  -A.!!!  ttie  111  ;r;  the  Hoa  e  h.t'.e 
rr..nle  t.he  ii:ite-,tei!  ;  ei  iiu  il;a*  :i  ■:;  proc- 
ev^  'Aork  We  ti.ive  ■  et  a  iarii!:i:,irk  prec- 
edent tor  PP'ire  ( 'or. ;'res.,c;.  to  follow 
•  lid   tiiihd   i;po!; 

Thi.s    !)i!l   and   a  .mh  uted    ^^aviPRs   bill.-? 


y.:;i  rehure  t!;e  1  :<H  1  (tetii  .'  ir.  riiore  ttiaP 
$H  hiUion  I'hi.s  bih  alor.e  -a  p.  .  ut  ttie 
deficit  tj',-  $;>  t)  t)ih:oii  l.)ver  ttie'  i  upiinK  ■>- 
■.eiir  p>eriiK',  ;'  'A  hi  reiipie  tlie  deticit  Ir. 
PI  ire  ttiap  $;>!!  tjli.iop 

r.heM'  are  dr.iiiiiit  if  >a'.ir,K  ,Uid  et  ^ 
tlrlelK  ll■^  Ili  t  .u  t  l.he  .eKl.atiii!.  l>e:ore 
the  .Se;;.i'e  A  hi  [.riHlpie  tpe  :iiu:-l  ;.uL)- 
stai.ti.tl      ■.iv.iiK-'     ('oi.Kre.s.s     has     ever 

a(dpe\  ed  p.  a    -.IiKie  Pih 

Hiit  I  Pe  ui.derh.  P.>.;  <  o:!;ri..t  ::.ep!.  ;i;a' 
P'  repre.vepted  .here  :,  pieriiap-  e'.eli  upiie 
::;L;inrt  .ii'.t  tli.i:.  tpe  .inmeiiiate  .■Itecl  u\: 
11  le  Uellell 

AfewiiioiPP  at  o  Ilia:.',  preppieii  tha' 
reroiicilialiun  'Ao.i>:  i.ever  --ee  ti,e  h^;hl 
><:  p., IV— that  (■iip»!re,,  ;.i  keP  t.pe  'AlU  t.) 
control  the  tpiCKet      ppat    ii,.p'.r     .p.iPK 

could  not   ()•■   IiiaPe    .P    p'o;;r.i.'!.      PPat    .irt 

justified  only  by  the  special  interest.^  a  p.  ■ 
reap  the  benefits. 

Mr   President,  we  f^nd  now.  tip.    ke;  p, 
AeriAri.j     Wit  h  Senate  HPP  H  c  .,,•  pa 
sa>:'        ;     a    re'  or  i  ;  h.it  .<  !p     o;,;    .ii.ii    -a  :; :. 
aKieen.iip   ^.p   ;pr  .ir,ip:,ito      .c.  :\i^^-   rep 
resented    in    the   conffei,  e    rep.r'      \e 
have  already  done  mm  :    ::.  ■:•■  ai.p  ^-iiir 
much      turt.her      p.  p.      .din  .--t      .ip\oiie 
IhoUKti'  'Ae  Aoip,:  -o  (     aid 

WP.h  !:i).il  pii,.,i.:r  'o<iay.  we  'a;.; 
Peir.op-.t  rate  pi  !Pe  .piioiers  that  th.e 
rhetoric  oi  tp.i  .d  opsnphne  p.i  meal- 
ing— that   y.f   are   iiaKP  t-    tto'   t..PKp,   al.d 

in  some  cases,  unp  p  ...ir  :-■(  :  i  p  tp.^ 
are  required  to  vui.irul  Uic  iip.eral 
budget. 

K'.erv  Senator  uho    oit'tied  tl-.e  roi.fer 
epe    .ureelp.ep!    .u.p    e'.ers'    .Sepiilor    'A  ho 
vute.s   t  '   .'Pii,  I    it    h.i:-  earned   a    -.'pire   o; 
the  rred.!    tor   tn.>   fir-P    pi^P'rir   exercp.se 

1  d    I  pr   If,   I  liii'ih.at  aPl   pc  I'A  er 

I    K';eA     I    p.iO.    Ofil.    at    P*l;s    Oil)   pKi   !oii>,: 

iiele    i'     'he    '.  .ii  V      reP-mp^i    to   .SeiretiirV 

■d  .P.de  Mii.,k;i'  'A  !i  1  '  i- 1  .ip  pea  led  id'  'PK- 

.<!e    Mi-     Hoi!iN,,s        I    a.'AilV      ,,.,.    Pi    froiit 

•■'■.     :'.:>■    a       A     ,':.A.\v'.   pe      Here     .t     i-     riKht 

I  \>.op;p.  tx-  dehp)|te<i  to  let  t!;e  Hh  oHP 
tio'A  tint  t  tie  .ii-l  ipiMp.shed  .-t"retar\  of 
.-^t.ite'  apd  'tie  tattler  of  recon  ili.il  ii.p  ti  a  ^ 
■oA  .ipiie.ired  to  View  hl.s  bide,  and  tiere 
i  tio  bat)',  and  I  will  hand  .t  t  i  tiliii 
II..iu».;!)tr: 

Mr  Pre-i.ien'  I  ,i>k  PlPiniipoPN  lop - 
sent  tint  -Ae  .O'ld  to  );itri  f,ir  a  naiple 
of  miiiule.s 

|ln  ImUkim  o<  doUais,  lucal  i*uH 


N!r     Rf)HPT-iT   C     HYRU    I   object 

rtie  PRKSIDI.NC.  OFPTCER  Mr. 
Ht'iiitY       (.)b:e(lion   i.s  heard 

-Mr  HOI.I  INCS  Mr  Pre.sideiU  we  are 
dehKp'i'ed  to  --M'  Secreiary  Mu.skle  aiip 
opr  i  iaiirmaii  Mu.skie  here  berau.'^e  p.e 
'A  r irked  .i-o  tiiird  iind  .so  loiii;  m  trying 
to  ;  riPK'  ttips  iiboiit  When  we  .started. 
;i'  tie  'Aei!  remembers  m  the  early 
s;  riiik-  IP.  M,i>  iiiid  June,  he  had  voted  a 
re,  oiKPliation  of  .some  $10  billion  Tlie 
t,i.,k  wii-v  to  work  With  ino  conferees  to 
maii.t.iPi  that  It  t(K)k  very  KOod.  hard. 
p;lit.'ent  work  (iii  betialf  of  the  chairman 
ol  tiie  ,ve',eral  committee.s 

I  '-ee  ttie  ,  h.urman  of  the  Coir.merce 
Committee  the  chairman  of  Finance. 
.Se:.,itor  I  oNu  i--  here,  C"h;Urmiin  Ribi- 
•  •ty  ot  ( ;o\  ernmentii!  .^tTair.s,  Chair- 
:i:.i:.  I'm  m,mu,k.  ol  th.e  Agriculture  Com- 
-P.otee  .ipP.  ;  ,;,,  rii-ht  on  down  the  Ipst 
r.'.e'.  p,;d.  to  ,vtiiv  at  it  ami  meet  (>'.er 
tnap'.      .•ii.iP'.     iioiir,^     .Ami    v.f    sii\ed    $H 

H  it  tor  ,iil  it.s  dramiitic  fciiture.s  itiis 
tjid  1  oph,  th.e  beginning  It  will  be  up 
t<i  ttie  pi  \t  Congre.s.s  and  the  Coni.;re,ss 
.dter  th.it  one  to  .^u.stiiin  the  drive  tliat 
l-etiip.,-.   here   toiiiiy 

hor  tod  m.ipy  years  iind  in  too  iPiiny 
ConKres.seN  spending  program.s  nave 
t:ricAp  ip  M/e  .uui  co.st  -  sometime.s  out 
"'.  peed  t)!.'  too  often  out  of  sheer  mo- 
meptum 

b'or  too  iiiiip.y  veiirs  iind  in  tiKi  many 
( "oPiKtres.se.s,  inefliciencies  m  t.he  i  olle<-- 
'iiii  of  revenues  and  looplioie.s  m  'he 
t.ix  (  ode  h.ive  conlnbiited  to  the  per- 
■istence  oi    h'ederal   deficit.s 

I'odav  -Ae  can  turn  that  trend  around 
rtie  le.iders  and  members  of  the  tiix 
and  .--pending  commlttee.s  hiive  given  us 
a  conference  a,:reement  that  achieves 
this  h.storp  result  But  we  m.ust  (!o  as 
v.ell  iind  even  bcdter  m  the  \ears  to 
come  if  tips  new  moment'im  is  t^i  be 
■ipstiuned  'Iliiit  is  a  (  tpillepge  for  the 
leader-.  .iPd  Memtier--  '■'.  ('oppresses  yet 
to  Come 

Mr  Pre.-.ident  I  ask  pnanimoiis  con- 
-a'lit  to  tpue  printed  in  tiie  Rf(  ord  .i 
-  imiipirv  ol  tP.e  kev  teatiires  (if  'tie  (  op- 
!  erepce  report 

riiere  beiiin  no  objection,  ttie  sum- 
marv  -a  a.s  ordered  to  tie  pript<'d  in  the 
lit  •  1  iKii    a  ,   !i  iilo'A.s  ■ 


IWI 


l«l-*5 


Bud|<t  BadfM 

juthority       OutUyi    authonty        Outlays 


ini 


19S1-4S 


CHILD  NUTRITION 


M jiof  conteftnce  d«ciiians  in  reconciliation 

limit  the  Federal  reimbursemenl  lor  >;  pints 
ol  milK  undei  Itie  special  milk  proinm  lo  5 
cents    remove  the  incentive  for   schools  lo 
otter  reduced-price  lunches  ;»*  li»ss  than  .t) 
cents  a  lunch,  jnd  othei  iieiaui-Tif  vi.  -igs 
in  child  nutrition  progenia 
Annualize  cosl-of-llvini  in.  ii»,ji^s  ■       -iH  1    'u 
telion  pfo|fams    teduie  iiitoin..   til.i.*..  :  '  h 
entitlement  to  child   nutrition    :.♦•'  ^-  e.     i  -i] 
ithet  I  it  savings 
lltended  to  liscal   year    \1M  the    i  ,■•  h  ,  c    m 
lor  child  nutrition  progeim^  wf-..  ^  .-i,  i-..  i   n 
tiscai  (ear  1980  and  loi  the  *li,,  ami  lum- 
moility  purchase  programs  whKh  do  not  ei- 
p  lie  until  I  he  end  ol  hscal  year  19C 


-O.I  -0.1  -0.8 


-.2  -.2  -.2 


-0.6 


-.2 


Btid^t  8ud|tl 

auOionty      Outlays    authority        Outlays 


ADAP/HIGNWAY  SAFrfY 


Maior  confereiKe  decisions  in  recoiKiliation 

For  AOAP.  limit  the  amount  ol  liscal  yeir  1981 
(rants  xhich  may  be  authorised  lor  airport 
development,  ptanning  and  noise  compati* 
bility  ... 
For  highyvay  salelv.  establish  a  ceiling  on  hscal 
year  1981  oMigations  lor  highway  salety 
giants  and  reduce  the  liscal  yen  19S1 
authoriiation  toi  NHTSA  operations 


-0.1 


-0.02         -0.1 


.0?  -.01 


-0.1 


-I 


Total. 


.04         -.1 


-.2 


ToUi. 


-.4  -.4  -.8 
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(In  billions  ol  ooliars   liscai  year^, 


1981 


I981-8S 


Budiet 
auUxHity 


Budget 
Outlays     authority 


Outlays 


FrOERAl-AlO  HIGHWAY  SPENDING 


Mijor  conference  decisions  in  reconciliation  En- 
dorse the  ceiling  on  obligatian^  in  the  federal-aid 
highway  program  lor  liscal  year  1981  which  has 
already  been  enacteJ  in  separate  legislation 
(Public  Law  96-400).  The  enscted  liscal  year  I9!!l 
ceiling  IS  not  eipected  to  produce  outlay  sa-anjs 
below  current  taw . .         

Additional  lecon-iliation  savings  The  reconcil  ation 
instructions  cnntemplated  hscal  year  1981  outlay 
savings  thiougl.  reslrair.l  on  federal  aid  highway 
obligations  in  ijDtl.  liscal  year  1980  and  hscal  year 
1981.  Although  not  technically  a  conlerence  deci- 
sion. Congress  did  reduce  local  yeai  1930  hi^h- 
wiy  obligations  in  separate  legislation  ,'Public 
Law  96  314).  This  jctiOT  is  expected  to  reduce 
l.scal  year  1981  outlays  by  $657,000  C33 


1981 


IW!-8$ 


Bj-t(et 
authority 


Budget 
C'.ilats    authority 


Outlays 


RtVENUFS-Conttnuad 


-3.7 


Total. 


-  7 


-1.3 
-1.3 


RAIL  PROGRAMS 


Ms|or  conteience  decisions  in  recoiKiliation 

Limit  the  amount  ol  rail  rehabilitation  and 
impioweme'it  tmancmj  which  may  be  appro- 
priated in  liscal  year  1981  In  not  mce  than 
(180.000 'rOO.  This  I'milaiion  has  been  pre- 
viously enacted  i  sepsiate  ieg  station  (Pub- 
lic la»  9f  448) 
Endorse  the  limitation  on  Amliali  s  use  ol 
capital  ii>ant'.  enacted  in  separate  legislation 
(Public  Law  96  2b4). 


-0  1 


-C.Ol 
-.2 


Total 


-.2 


SENATE:  HEALTH 


Mjjoi  ronterence  decisions  in  rcronciliation 

Advance  medicare  paymeits  Piondes  lor  a 
1  lime  deteiral  dumig  the  last  ir.oiih  ol 
liical  year  i98l  ol  advance  medicare  pay- 
ments to  hiisp.tals.  Results  in  a  1-time 
saving  in  1981-flltset  by  an  equal  inciease 
in  1982..    . 

Cieternmation  ct  reasonable  chaige  Med'rar' 
updates  its  nhysician  tee  tcheduie  every 
July.  Under  cuireni  adminislratKe  practices. 
biMs  submittjd  a(ti;r  Julv  aie  paid  at  the 
higher  ate  even  it  the  service  was  rendered 
belore  July.  This  provision  allows  ir.edicare 
lo  pay  claims  based  on  the  dale  t'e  -ervice 
IS  rendered  by  the  physician  no;  tiie  date 
the  physician  submi;-.  the  claim 

3d  part/  liability  Fro. ides  that  medicare 
would  not  be  jayoi  of  1st  resort  where  ca  e 
can  be  .i3id  Ic.r  by  ot'ier  I  ability  insu  anr? 

long  term  '.are  services  Allows  pedica'e  lo 
teimburs-  h"sp.tat!  y.  tht  lower  ,ong  term 
caie  late  rather  thin  the  ir.patient  rate  il  the 
patient  is  simply  m  the  hospital  wa'ti  ij  to 
move  to  a  nursinj  home  .  - 

Al'  ot'ie-  savings  provisions  A  number  ol  le- 
lorr.s  in  medica  e  and  mediraid  leimliufse- 
ment  prKeduie!  tor  hospitals  physic  ans. 
laboratories  anj  home  health  p-oviders 
were  approved  .   .       

New  spending  provisions  The  Hcuie  included 
a  nunoer  of  new  spending  pio.isions  in  its 
bill -the  Senate  did  not.  The  Conference 
agreed  to  new  benelits  such  as  eipanded 
home  health  services  in  proved  dental  bene- 
l.ts  outpa'ierl  physical  therasr  crdtundirj 
for  Slate  medicaid  tiaud  control  uiiits 


-0.7 


Telephone  eicise  ta«:  The  phase  out  of  the 
telephone  excise  tax  will  Pe  delayed  by  1  yr. 
Thus,  the  tax  will  be  2  pt  ^cntin  1911,  1  per- 
cent in  1982  and  will  eipire  in  lass 

Tax-fcxempt  housing  bonds  The  conferees 
ag.eed  to  limitat  o.is  si-riiiar  to  those  in  the 
Hojse  bill  atcr  relaxing  or  eliminating  some 
restrictions.  The  new  set  ol  estrictions  wil' 
apply  lo  Donoi  issued  after  Dec.  31.  1)31. 
jithough  sKe  a.  bond  issi.es  alter  "hat  iH' 
will  be  exempted  under   special  trantition 

lules ^  .  

HI  for  CEtA  wjiKers  ihis  p.p. ision  terminates 
payment  of  u.iemplovment  comper.-ation 
tor  former  CFEA  womers  out  of  general 
revenues.  Current  emoiOveT  of  CEFA 
worVers  will  be  required  ;o  pay  unemploy- 
ment taxes  foi  the  wo.  ke's _   . 

Taxation  ct  employer  piv  ii«nf  ol  emoiovee 
pa'/ioll  taxei:  Lnde;  the  orovlsion,  fhs  pay- 
ment 'ly  employers  ol  t'..?  employee'.'  shae 
of  javroll  taxes  will  be  treated  as  tjxat-.ie 
wages  tor  social  security  an"  unemr.ioyirient 
taxes.  State  and  local  ;jv»rnments  lh;t 
currently  pay  their  employees  parrolltaxts 
will  have  a  3-y'  eiemption  Irom  this  pro- 
vision ...   ...  .   .  -.     

Taxation  ot  foreign  investors:  This  pro*  -ic 
■mposes  a  tax  of  28  pe'cent  on  'he  la;  ita' 
lains  on  sale  ol  US  property  by  foreigners. 
Tne  tax  w.ll  apply  to  sdSet  alter  June  18. 
19K).  The  Senote's  will-holding  p:o'<isions 

were  not  'ncluded. .  

Increased  duty  nu  importert  alcjhoi  Tc  ofi$e: 
the  gas  tax  e.empl.on  lo'  ;aso  .oi  maae 
frori  imported  alco'.ol.  ^  hijher  dutv  or 
impoitrfd  alco-'ol  'o;  luei  ..as  ;.pt  ed.  Tne 
increased  duf,  will  ^e  10  cen's  ter  jallcn 
in  i9Jl.  20  cents  in  198'    and  ac  cents  m 

1383 .       - 

Itoyalf,  owners'  credit  ^cyalty  owners  will 
be  allowed  a  credit  of  jp  to  Sl.OCt)  against 
their  1980  winiilalt  prot'*  ■!»  
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MajO'  conference  ctecisions  op    cionciliat'on: 

Tightenirgditihilitylc  ex'tndedUl  benefits— 
by  such  means  dS  -eQuei  u  workeis  tc  acept 
any  leasonai'le  :r.b  otf.":  -and  2  Oiher  IJI 
lieneiit  Cianftr. . . 

Elimination  of  sMial  stent,  disaui'iiy  te.itlits 
lot  prisoner-  -nd  2  jnempioyment  (I'l) 
tie-ieiit  chanjes  (alread.  enacted) 

Otitaf  iOtial  sec-jniy  diujility  «»d  yuelfare 
savir';s<.-lreacy  enacieclj 

Allolhei 


Total 
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Major  conference  decisions  on  reconciliation: 
Elmiinate  '  Ipok-back"  and  .-(ovidefor  pioratior. 
in  computing  initia'  CC'.Ai  lor  -.ew  civil  servre 
retirees,  lelnrm  evil  !ep.'iie  disability  piotrjm, 
and  other  mnor  changes  (House  bill) —0.02 
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SBA     DISASTER     LOAN     PROGRAM 


Ma|0'  conlerence  decisions  in  reconciliation  En- 
dorse the  s  vinps  n  the  SBA  disa-tei  loan  pro- 
jam  biough'  aboct  by  the  July  2  enactment  of 
Public  law  %  302.  Under  this  legislation  most 
agiiculfjial  disaster  lending  wiu'd  be  earned 
out  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adm  inistration 
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Maicr  conference  decisions  in  reconciliation 

Cash  management:  The  agreement  requires 
all  corporations  to  pay  at  least  60  percent  ot 
their  expected  liiibilitv  in  estimated  taxes. 
This  eliminates  a  provision  in  current  law 
that  allows  some  corporations  to  pay  little  or 
none  ol  then  expected  liability  in  estimated 
payments... 
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Maic  conference  decisions  ic  leconciliation : 
Retain  6-day  rnsil  deli.eiy  in  l.stji  year  19S1 
Reduce  the  aublir  ser,/,ce  cost  appropnatior. 
(the  tenerat  Federal  jaympnt  to  the  "ostal 

fer^.'ice).   .. --- 

feouce  3d-.i3ss  nonp;oii!  -"ail  subsidies 

Shift  hscal  year  i9«l  ".••conciliation  adijst- 
ment  (payment  for  p"0'-yeaire<er'jee5»i- 
mating  errors)  to  fiscal  »eai  'i9S? 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANCE.  EFCA    RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 


Mj|Oi  conference  derisions  in  r«crnciliation 

National  duKt  iludr.it  lean  ifpaymenf   re- 

tuined  to  the  Tiea^uir  m^leail  of  coM^jes 
Miscellaneous  provisions  !o  retlu'e  fhe  Frdcial 

costs  of  the  ciara.iteed  ^ludert  loa  i  program 
Changes   n  the  feiersl  (mplOYKt  Con-pensa- 

tion  Art  to  alio*  only  annual  cos)-of  Tvini 

adjuslmci's  .  .  

Tital .      


'  OvUils  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  MOY^aHA^".  Mr  Fffsident.  will 
the  Senatoi  .vield? 

Mr.  HOLLINCiS  I  am  glsxd  to  yield  to 
the  di.'stinfruisheil  Senptor  (rom  New 
York 

Mr  MOY^^H.\^  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  ol  the  Budget  t  ommiitee  has 
been  tf.r^i  unforthcominK  about  his  own 
role  in  this  matter. 

It  is  indeed  an  liistcnc  event.  One  hun- 
dred members  o;  tr.e  confennce — too 
many,  but  in  tills  tlrst  effort  there  seems 
no  othc'i  alternative.  In  consequence  of 
thero  being  no  alternativt- .  there  seemed 
no  possible  solution. 

Senator  Hollincs  brought  abou'  that 
solution  I  was  one  of  thore  100  I  i  ever 
thought  it  possible.  It  wa*  not  pri.'^sible 
Ic  simply  was  done  because  vhe  Senator 
fron-  South  Carolina  felt  It  had  to  be 
done  if  the  ntegritv  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess were  to  be  preserved. 

It  will  now  fall  to  the  .Senator  to  hard 
the  direction  on  to  anoth«>r  party,  an- 
other person  The  S'>nator  hands  it  on  in- 
tact anrt.  if  I  miy  .-itate.  because  of  his 
service,  enhanced  The  Nation  is  in  the 
Senator  s  debt. 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  Pre.>ident,  I  thank 
the  Senato'-  very,  very  much.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  been  too  generous.  I 
do  appreciate  it  very,  very  much 

I,et  me  yield  to  the  guiding  litrht  here 
our  ranking  member.  Senaloi  Bci  lmon 
I  made  laudatory  comments  that  he  de- 
serves when  we  pas.sed  our  second  con- 
current resolution  But  the  comments 
::iade  by  my  di.stin^ui.shed  friend  from 
New  York  ar"  also  deserved  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Belim'Jn  of  Oklahoma  He  has 
.stuck  with  us. 

We  .still  have  one  problem  We  arc  go- 
iniz  to  iron  that  one  out  with  the  good 
will  of  the  Senator  from  N  )rih  Carolinn 
wno  will  have  a   point  later  on  in   Lhe 
debate. 

But  we  were  able  to  work  'his  thing 
out  to  satisfy  evprybody  to  a  point.  The 
fact  that  1  think  now  it  can  be  pa.ssed  is 
truly  an  accomplishment  on  benalf  of 
the  Senator  from  OV.lahoira. 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  thanV 
mv  friend  from  South  Carolina  He  .<;  be- 
iii?  entirelv  too  penerous  so  far  as  anv 
role  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  h.id  in 
recon'iliation 

I  believe  the  major  share  of  the  «rcd:t 
should  go.  as  Senator  Moynihan  has 
suggested,  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
or     the     Budget     Committee.     Senator 

HOLLINGS. 

I  wish  to  adri  mv  commendation  to 
what  has  already  been  said   This  pro^- 
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VETERANS'  ISSUES 


Major  confeience  decisions  in  reconciliation 

Gl  bill  cosfuf-livinj  increase    Red'ices  to  10 

peicpnllhe  IS  peicent  rosf-of-hvirfcmc-ease 

apmwed  by  the  brnale 
Readiuilmeni     benelits      IVeduced     veterans 

flight  Irainiiij    coiretpondence  schon'.  and 

predisrhar,-e   educa*ion    profram    ben<>iits 

slienjlhuie;'  the  VA  i  ilebt  collection  ability 
MedicJl ,  are    Authoii;»!  !>ie  VA  to  eun  me  i 

veteran  s  ability  to  pay  lor  care  before  pro 

viding  VA  heaiin  care 
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ess  simply  would  not  have  worked  had  it 
not  been  for  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Hollincs  t.nd  the  fact,  that  we  have 
reached  this  historic  time  in  the  history 
of  the  bud.Tet  process  Ls  due  to  hi"^ 
leaderslup. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  .say  that  when 
this  reconciliation  process  was  first  sug- 
gested a  year  a^jo  by  Senator  Muskie.  the 
House  refused  to  take  the  process  seri- 
ously It  was  lareeiy  due  to  Senator 
Muskie's  insistence  that  the  process  sur- 
vived thiat  period  of  difficulty  and  has 
now  come  to  truition  So  I  also  commend 
Senator  Muskie  our  present  Secretary 
of  Stitte.  for  the  contribution  he  made 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  an  historic 
occasion  Todav  we  complete  for  the  first 
time  an  important  iiart  of  tne  Budgei 
Act  called  the  reconciliation  process.  I* 
has  takerr  Con-rress  10  months  to  com- 
plete ihi-s  cfTort  It  is  a  verv  significant 
action  which  holds  promise  for  fisc&l  dis- 
cipline in  the  Congress  No  matter  how 
any  single  Senator  may  feel  about  spt- 
ciflc  provisions  of  this  conference  re- 
p«)rt — and  I  have  some  concern.^  !  will 
discuss  later  on— we  have  achit  v?d  Rec- 
onciliation." Conpress  has  decided  in 
favor  of  a  sirniflrant  m*'asure  of  fiscal 
discipline. 

To  help  achieve  that  discipline,  the 
Senate  Budget  CoTimittee  reported  a 
reconcllation  insfuction  last  April  a-^ 
part  of  the  first,  budget  resolution  fo.' 
fiscal  vear  1981.  Coneress  accepted  the 
reconciliation  instruction  anci  ordered 
the  standing  committee-  of  both  Houses 
to  report  legislaiinn  to  achie\(  savings. 
Those  committee^  Jid  report  such  .'av- 
ings  and  both  Houses  trasced  'heir  re- 
spective versions  of  reconciliation  la.<=t 
summer  Then  a  monuirental  conference 
began  and  what  we  have  before  us  is  a 
conference  agreement  which  wi'l  reduce 
the  deficit  in  fi.scal  year  1981  $8  billion 
beiow  u  hat  it  otlierwise  would  be 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  very  significant 
achievement.  When  this  Congress  can 
reduce  the  defuit  by  $8  billion,  it  is  some- 
thir-2  that  I  hope  the  entire  country  will 
take  note  of  ami  approve  The  conference 
agreement  alone  is  the  product  of  4 
months   work  by  over  100  conferees. 

Theie  are  those  who  oppose  some  of 
the  savings  measures  or  revenue  raisers 
included  in  this  conference  report  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  feel 
the  savings  do  not  go  far  enough.  But 
few  will  argue  that  what  Congress  ha.*' 
done  here  is  an  important  beginning 
Each  year  Members  complain  that  about 
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75  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  i.-  "un- 
controllable' through  the  annual  uppro- 
pn.it ions  proce.ss  We  point  out  to  one 
another  and  to  the  world  that  bringing 
Federal  spending  under  control,  not  to 
mention  balancing  tlie  Federal  budget, 
is  made  incredibly  difficult  by  this  so- 
called  uncontrollable  spending 

Mr.  President,  if  we  consider  defense 
spending  as  uncontrollable  in  today's 
ens  s  environment — and  I  believe  we  will 
all  recognize  that  the  pressure  now  i^  not 
to  cut  defense  spending  but  rather  to  in- 
crease defense  spending — and  if  we  con- 
sider Pederril  pay  to  be  more  or  less  un- 
controllable, it  is  arguable  that  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  this  b'ldget  is  o'ltside  of 
congressional  control  in  a  single  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  thir 
makes  that  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  !t  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
■I.  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1979  jutlays  hy  categories 

Percent  cf 
Billions    total  budget 

Entltlemeni  payment* 

for    liidiMduals »225  46 

Other  fixed  costs  (inter- 

e.=t.     revenue    sharing 

fRmi     price     supports. 

etc  )    . .       61  12 

Outlays  from  prior  year 

coiuracts     and     other 

obligations 80  18 

•Delei.se  outlays  not  In- 
cluded above  I  Includes 

defense    pay) ._       78  16 

•Federal    pav   and   bene- 

fi'8 — civilian  pgr^ncles.       29  6 

•Other  nondefense 

speeding 23  8 

Total  outlays 494  100 

•These   three  Items  equal   the  26  percent 

t    the  Federal   budget   u.-^ually  described  as 

■controllable"    It    Is    readily    apparent    that 

most  of  this  Is  actually  no«   controllable  in 

any  single  fiscal  yea.- 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  this 
table  shows  that  entitlement  payments 
for  individuals,  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled unless  the  laws  are  changed,  ac- 
coimt  for  46  percent  of  Federal  spend- 
ing; that  other  fixed  costs,  such  as  in- 
terest, revenue  sharing,  farm  price  sup- 
ports, and  the  like  account  for  12  per- 
tent  of  the  total  budget;  that  outlays 
from  prior  year  contracts  and  other  ob- 
ligatuns  account  for  16  percent  of  the 
budget,  and  that  other  defen.^e  outlays. 


UMI 


account  for  l.'i  percent  of  the  budget 
That  come;i  U:i  89  piercent.  leaving  only 
Federal  pay  and  benefits  for  civilian  em- 
ployees, which  account  for  6  percent. 
unri  other  iiniidefense  spendmK  that  ac- 
counts for  5  percent  that  are  relatively 
easy  to  control  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

So  that  shows  how  important  recon- 
ciliation is  if  we  are  scnou.s  about  cut- 
Un  toto  the  level  of  Federai  spendinp 

ReronciliBtion  is  the  first  coherent  ef- 
fort ai.v  Congress  has  made  to  bring  thi- 
so-called  •■uncontrollable "  .spending 
under  control  To  say  that  this  bill  is  not 
perfect  i--  to  state  the  obvious  Tliis  will 
probably  be  the  last  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation I  help  manage  in  11'  years  as  a 
Senator,  and  I  cannot  recall  when  we 
passed  a  measure  with  which  most,  not 
to  say  all.  of  us  were  completely  happy 
Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  before  us  at  al'  is  a  ma- 
jor achievement,  and  I  believe  it  bodes 
well  for  the  future. 

Last  year  the  Senate  agreed  to  recon- 
ciliation when  we  pa.ssed  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980.  At 
that  time,  the  House  maintained  that  the 
savings  to  be  achieved  through  the  Sen- 
ate's reconciliation  instructions  could  be 
made  through  .so-called  legislative  sav- 
ings initiatives.  The  House  conferees  on 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980  maintained  that  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  various  committees 
affected  by  reconciliation  to  instruct 
them  to  achieve  these  savings,  before 
those  committees  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  their  own.  The  House  conferees, 
therefore,  would  not  agree  to  reconcilia- 
tion. In  fact,  some  of  them  attempted  to 
make  light  of  the  Senate  reconciliatioi- 
effort 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  what 
happened. 

Instead  of  reconciliation,  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980  in- 
cluded a  "Sense  of  Congress'  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  we  expected  to  achieve 
savings  through  legislation,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  pass  an  amended  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  to  accommodate  addi- 
tional spending  just  because  those  sav- 
ings were  not  achieved,  and  that  Con- 
gress would  oniy  contemplate  revisions  to 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  in  the  event 
that  such  revisions  were  required  by  "cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control." 

If  there  is  ever  written  a  history  of  the 
budget  process — and  of  reconciliation  as 
an  important  tool  of  budgetary  control — 
that  history  will  note  that  we  did  not 
achieve  the  savings  contemplated  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  that  we  did  revise  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budg-!t  upward,  and  that  the  budget 
revision  for  fiscal  year  1980  did  accom- 
modate increased  spending  attributable 
to  o'ur  failure  to  enact  "legislative  sav- 
ings," a  swell  as  increases  required  bv 
circumstances  "beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control." 

That  same  history,  however,  if  it  is 
fair,  will  include  the  fact  that  the  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1980  budget  was  agreed 
to  in  conjunction  with  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981— and  that 
by  the  time  we  passed   that   resolution 
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both  Houses  had  agreed  it  would  take 
something  more  than  moral  suasion  to 
achieve  the  kmd  of  budgetary  discipline 
most  of  us  agreed  was  nece.ssary 

And  so.  Mr  President,  after  the  fail- 
ures during  fisca'  year  1980.  the  House 
saw  the  light  and  joined  w,ih  ti-.e  Sena.e 
in  th'.s  reconcihation  effort. 

That  resolution — the  r>-.^isp(j  ^ecoi.c 
concurrent  resolutioi:  o:.  tije  budget  tor 
fiscal  year  1980  ar.j  'uhe  i.r.-i  concurrent 
resolution  on  tlie  badget  for  fiscal  year 
1981 — mclucied  not  only  reconciliation 
instructions,  it  also  included  enforce- 
ment meciianism.=  that  wen:  well  beyond 
anything  m  the  budget  act,  and  beyond 
an\t'ung  ever  before  included  m  a  budg- 
et -esolulion 

The  Congress  ha.s  succeeded  with 
reconciliation.  This  conference  report  is 
proof  that  this  important  tool  of  budget- 
ary control  can  work  Its  importance 
will  erow  with  pa.ssmg  years  both  as  an 
implicit  and  as  an  explicit  loci  of  budget 
discipline 

The  Senate  .'till  i:eeds  to  work  on 
other  eiifo.-cement  mechanisms.  When 
the  .second  budget  re.-olution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  was  before  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago.  Senator  Hollincs  Senator 
DoMENici.  and  I  had  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the 
budget  resolution — so  long  as  the  budget 
totals  are  enforceable  only  at  the  aggre- 
gate totals.  In  this  case  as  in  the  case  of 
legislative  savings,  moral  suasion  alone 
has  again  proved  unequal  to  the  task 
Unless  we  find  a  way  to  measure  each 
piece  of  legislation  equitably  a.^  it  comes 
along,  we  will  continue  to  have  problems 
holding  any  legislation  accountable  on 
budgetary  grounds  It  is  simply  not  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  last  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  clears  the  Congress— no 
matter  how  important — must  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

What  IS  happening.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  present  proces;>  allows  bills  to 
move  through  and  we  are  not  able  to 
raise  points  of  order  aga'iist  them  oe- 
cause  we  cannot  say  with  certanty  that 
they  break  the  budget  Then  when  the 
last  bill  comes  alon'?  we  know  for  certain 
how  much  we  have  spent  and  then  wc 
can  raise  a  point  of  order  against  that 
bill.  But  it  puts  the  entire  burden  of 
fiscal  responsibility  on  one  measure  and 
that  is  not  equitable. 

As  I  leave  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  exoress 
the  fervent  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  work  together  and  agree  on 
a  budget  amendment  like  the  prcvisicn 
Senator  Domlnici  and  I  .suggested  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, that  is.  making  it  po.ssible  to  raise 
the  point  of  order  against  bills  which  ex- 
ceed a  committee's  allocation  under  the 
budget — instead  of  enforcing  the  point 
of  order  only  when  a  bill  would  cause 
total  spending  under  the  budget  to  be 
exceeded. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President,  and  hav- 
ing said  how  important  I  believe  this 
conference  report  to  be  both  practically 
and  historically.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  some  provisions  of  this 
conference  agreement  which  disturb  me 


In  the  health  area  programs  the 
Hoase  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
«:: ^ea  on  inchi;  ion  o:  spending  initiative^ 
a-'  ;he  price  of  agreement  on  savings  pro- 
visions. While  the  health  program 
changes  in  the  conference  report  will 
produce  substantial  net  sa\~ngs.  I  am 
nonetheless  concerned  that  in  the  future 
these  spending  initiatives  may  pave  the 
way  for  other  committees  to  use  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  to  insist  on  new  spending 
which  might  not  otherwise  r>ass  Con- 
gress Perhaps  Congress  should  insist 
that  only  spending  reductions,  not 
spending  increases,  are  germane  to  a  rec- 
oncil.ation  process  Clearly,  that  is  what 
the  designers  of  the  budget  act  con- 
templated 

And  m  terms  of  precedents  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  the  House  Ecucation  and 
Labor  Comm.ttee  did  on  nutrition  pro- 
grams i.<  just  as  troubling,  if  not  more 
-SO.  as  the  Ways  and  Means  strategy  on 
health  initiatives.  Al  least  the  health 
changes  were  included  m  the  reconcil- 
iation bill,  as  ;i  passed  the  House  How- 
ever strongly  I  may  feel  that  their 
inclusion  wa-s  inappropriate,  tho.se  health 
imtiatives  were  clearl.\  :n  con.'erence  on 
reconciliation  The  House  Education  and 
'■-,abor  Committee,  on  Hie  other  hand,  in- 
sisted on  inclusion  in  this  conference  of 
program  extensions  which  were  included 
in  neither  the  House-  nor  the  Senate- 
passed  versions  of  reconciliation  I  be- 
lieve provision  needs  to  be  .made  to  pre- 
vent  this  practice  in  future  years 

This  IS  the  matter  that  troubles  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  di.scussed  at  greater 
length  before  a  vote  on  t;ie  reconciliatior. 
conference  report  takes  place 

If  It  were  not  for  the  tremendou.^  im- 
portance of  this  conference  agreement — 
tioth  in  terms  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  def- 
icit and  in  terms  of  budget  control  and 
process — I  might  have  opposed  the  bill 
because  of  tiie  provisions  foisted  on  the 
Senate  by  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  That  committee  clearly 
understood  well  that  it  was  holding  hos- 
tage one  of  the  most  impo-nant  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  considered  and  they  ex- 
tracted their  pound  of  flesh.  I  fervently 
hope  Congress  will  have  learned  a  les- 
son, and  that  future  Congresses  will  find 
a  way  to  minimize  the  potential  for  small 
groups  to  take  ad\antage  of  this  impor- 
tant tool  of  Dudgetary  discipline. 

Even  though  I  am  obviously  disap- 
pointed at  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
on  nutrition  programs.  1  would  hasten  to 
point  out  that :  First,  this  section  of  the 
bill  achieves  the  savings  anticipated  in 
fiscal  1981:  second,  the  new  authoriza- 
tions included  in  this  bill  are  subject  to 
appropriations  control;  and  third,  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  precludes  further  recon- 
ciliation instructions  in  the  future — 
either  to  make  the  temporarv'  savings 
provisions  permanent,  or  even  to  reduce 
appropriations  already  enactec  if  that 
seems  necessary  and  r>ossible 

Fmallv.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  .-om- 
ment  on  the  f>vice-a-year  con-o! -living 
ad.iustment  for  Federal  retirees  which 
was  the  largest  single  savings  provision, 
included  m  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
which  was  aropped  ;r.  conference   I  un- 
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(lerslaiui.  indeed  we  all  understand,  the 
incredible  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
the  House  and  on  the  conferees — in  an 
election  \eiir  on  this  pohtically  sensitive 
i.s.sue 

The  Senate,  however,  did  not  seek  to 
single  (II]'  Federal  retirees  They  are  the 
only  gnjup  that  now  receives  federally 
funded  retirement  benefits  whose  bene- 
fits are  Indexed  twice  a  year. 

In  other  words.  Mr  President,  all  the 
Senate  wius  trying  to  do  was  to  treat  Fed- 
eral retirees  the  same  way  we  treat  others 
who  receive  Federal  benefits 

What  the  Senate  sought  to  do.  Mr 
President,  was  to  treat  Federal  retirees 
the  .same  way  we  treat  social  security 
recipients,  recipients  of  Federal  welfare 
payments,  food  stamp  recipients,  and 
others  If  we  are  ever  really  to  control  the 
Federal  budget.  Mr  President,  we  sim- 
ply must  come  to  grips  with  "indexing." 
and  twice-a-year  indexing  of  Federal  re- 
tirees' pensions  seems  to  this  Senator  to 
be  the  appropriate  place  to  begin  the 
proce.ss  of  "deindexiiig  " 

Indexing  in  Federal  programs  will  au- 
tomatic;dly  add  $24  3  billion  to  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  without  a  .single  con- 
gressional action  being  required. 


[jet  me  repeat  that  Indexing  in  Fed- 
eral programs  will  aad  $24,3  billion  of 
spending  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
without  our  Congress  doing  anyUiing 

To  offset  increases  attribuUible  to  in- 
dexing, we  would  have  to  reduce  appro- 
pnated  programs  by  6  percent  Indexing 
in  Federal  programs  must  afTect  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  average  American  tax- 
payer about  our  ability  and  will  to  control 
Federal  spending  and  fight  inflation  It 
IS  an  issue  that  must  be  addre.ssed:  and 
It  is  in  thLs  context — more  than  in  the 
narrower  context  of  Federal  retirees' 
benefits — that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
outcome  of  thus  conference  I  only  hop>e 
future  Congresses  will  be  wLser  than  I 
believe  this  one  has  been,  when  they  ex- 
amine this  important  question 

To  clase  on  a  brighter  note.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  me  go  back  to  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  ThLs  is  an  lustoric  occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding  mv  own  reserva- 
tions about  some  specific  pro\asions  of 
this  conference  agreement  I  signed  it 
I  am  proud  to  a.ssist  in  managing  it.  I  am 
pleasetl  that  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  first  reconciliation  bill;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  learned 
from  this  expenence  lessons  which  wnll 
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improve  the  ability  of  future  Congresses, 
to  exeiTise  budgetary  di.s<ipiinc  luii!  con- 
trol so-called  uncontrollable  spending 

Mr  F*resident  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  major  steps  that  have  been  made  in 
the  budget  proce.ss  It  i.^  one  I  hope  will 
serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  fu- 
ture Congresses  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  by 
the  membership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  BELIJ^ON  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  relatmg 
to  the  reconciliation  conference  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

It  shows  that,  through  reconciliation. 
we  will  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1981  def- 
icit bv  $8  2  billion — and  reduce  the  cu- 
mulative Federal  deficit  throui^h  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $50  38.S  billion. 

Some  of  these  savings  were  achieved 
in  associated  savings  legislation-  passed 
subsequent  to  the  recor.ciliatior  instruc- 
tions and  signed  into  law  earlier  this 
vear  Thase  metisuret:  are  disclosed  ir. 
the  report  on  this  bill,  and  the  balance 
of  the  savings  will  be  achieved  when  this 
bill  is  signed  into  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 
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IMt 


1981 -IS 


Bud|»t 
aiilhoiilY 


Title  ll~ School  lunch  and  child  nulntion  piO|(imi  — }7S 

Title  III— Student  lojn  projramj  -«H 

Title  IV- Civil  Service.  Postal  Service,  and  related 
Protrams 

Civil  Service  prof lams.  ..„..  -IS 

Postal  Service  proiraitu ,....■.—        -411 

Federal  (mplovees  Compensation  Ad. ._  —33 

Tille  V— Hiphwiy   rail   ard  related  pro|ram' 
Federal-atd  highwav  proiram  . 

H,;hwa»  tafetv  iranli _ 

NHTSA  operations _ -5 

Rail  rrhatiilitat'on _ -70 

AMTRAK  capitil  »ranf5  

Trlle  VI     Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Ad  '    .  -  100 

Title  VII— Veterans  programs  -487 

Title  VIM-  Small  business  piatrams  BOO 

Title  IX     Medicare  and  medicaid  related  provisions 

Medicare  ...  4 

Medicaid  8 

Title  X  Other  Social  Security  Act  proirams   unem- 
pkiymerl  compenration 

Federal  day  care  retuUlions -  4 

Adoption   assistance  and  social  security  dis- 
ability lirendments  .  —118 

Other  social  security  amendments. 2 

Unemployment  insuiance  amendment . .  -  3? 


Outlays 


Budcet 
authority 


-37S         -TM 

-41«      -?  TM 


-S2 
-33 

-857 

-U 

-1 

-13 

-172 
-?0 

-»93 

•600 

-S«9 
8 


-235 
-31 
-147 


-132 
-300 

-4M 


Outlays 


-794 
-2. 167 


-1.537 
-300 
-300 

1.252 

-M 

-5 


1981 


1981-85 


Budiet 
authority 


Outlays 


>iud|et 
aul>)oi.tY 


Outlays 


-100 
-2,135 

-5,500 


-100 
-2.  152 
-4,600 


53        -2,270 


-610 

88 

-296 


-4 

-4.092 
-530 
-955 


Title  XI— Sptndinf  »(o«ition:  RayroU  laats  paid  by 
employerf . 

Total  spendini  savinfs  net 

Title  X—  Revenue  piovisi'.n    Teiminalion  -it  special 
Federal  funding  of  unemployment  benelils  paid 
10  CETA  woikeis 
Title  XI— Revenue  measures 

Mortgage  subsidy  bonds 

Cash  management 

Foieijn  investment  in  U.S.  real  estate 

Wtndtall  tax  royaltr  ciedil 

Payroll  laies  paid  bi  employef. 

Telephone  eicise  lai 

Alcohol  import  July 

Total  revenue  increases   net 


Total  reduction  m  Iht  detcil 


44 


783 


-2.827      -4.S57    -11.589      -21,108 


w 

800 

2V. 

?!,  453 

3  0.-,3 

4,791 

42 

470 

-  1«) 

-180 

SI 

7S5 

358 

1  121 

12        . 

38 

3, 645 
-8,20.' 
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■  Savinii  shjwn  are  liom  the  Airport  ?nd  Airway  System  Development  Act  (S.  1648)  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  savings  from  the  counterpart  bill  as  iepo'<ed  in  the  House  (H.R.  6721)  would 


be  somewhat  higher. 


Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  the  T^^nance 
Committee  portions  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  involve  revenue  measures  as 
well  as  provisions  relating  to  spending 
under  entitlement  programs  I  will  dis- 
cuss each  of  these  separately. 

REVENUr    MEA.srRES 

The  revenue  measures  in  the  confer- 
ence report  represent  some  very  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  tax  system.  Even 
though  the  Finance  Committee  has 
strongly  supported  tax  reductions  for 
1981.  not  tax  increases,  it  has  felt  obli- 
gated to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  reconciliation  process  to  raise  ap- 
rroximately  the  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ouired  by  the  budget  resolution.  The 
revenue  measures  in  the  bill  come  very 
close  to  raising  the  required  amount  of 


revenue  They  are  carefully  structured  to 
do  this  without  dajnaging  the  economy, 
and  some  of  them  represent  some  needed 
tax  reforms. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  bill  will  raise 
$3  6  billion  The  longer  run  revenue  im- 
pact will  be  substantially  greater. 

Let  me  summarize  the  revenue  changes 
in  the  bill: 

HilUStNC  BONDS 

The  most  important  revenue  measure 
in  the  bill  consists  of  limits  on  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  housing. 
Since  1977.  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  this  purpose  has  grown  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue 
without  some  legislative  restraints  hous- 
ing bonds  will  crowd  out  of  the  tax- 
exempt  market   Uie   general   obligation 


bonds  which  State  and  local  Govern- 
ments must  issue  to  conduct  their  regu- 
lar activities.  The  revenue  loss  would 
be  a  very  serious  drain  on  the  Treasury 
which  would  reduce  our  ability  to  cut 
taxes  next  year. 

The  conference  agreement  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  1979.  which  the  House  passed 
last  year.  Some  of  the  more  complex 
restrictions  of  the  House  bill  have  been 
eliminated  at  the  insistence  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  and  the  transitional  rules 
have  been  liberalized  The  most  impor- 
tant modification  concerns  the  limita- 
tions in  the  House  bill  that  tax-exempt 
housing  bonds  in  any  State  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  $50  million  per  year  or  5 
percent  of  mortgages  originating  in  the 


State  in  the  prior  3  years.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  liberalizes  this  market- 
share  limiUtion  to  the  greater  of  $200 
million  or  9  percent  of  mortgage  origi- 
nations 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
Senate  work  it-s  will  on  housing  bonds 
througli  the  ordinary  legislative  process. 
However,  the  House  conferees  felt  very 
strongly  about  this  issue,  and  I  doubt  we 
could  have  reached  a  conference  agree- 
ment without  significant  limitation  on 
housing  bonds  Many  State  and  local 
housing  programs  have  been  m  limbo 
because  of  uncertainty  over  just  what 
restrictions  Congress  would  place  on 
housing  btinds.  and  many  i^eople  wanted 
to  see  the  issue  settled  in  this  session  of 
Congress  rather  than  have  the  uncer- 
tainty continue  For  these  reasons  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  modified 
version  of  the  House  bill  The  modifi- 
cations are  intended  to  insure  that 
Slate  and  local  Governments  will  be  able 
to  operate  housing  programs  m  the 
future 

Tlie  housiiiK  bond  limitations  in  the 
conference  agreement  will  raise  $256  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $10.2  billion 
in  1985. 

lAYROl  1.    TAXES 

Under  present  law,  an  employer  pay- 
ment of  .111  employees  social  security  or 
State  unemployment  comi>ensation  tax 
IS  excluded  from  wages  for  purpo.ses  of 
the  employer  s  and  the  employee's  social 
security  l<ix.  the  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  tax.  and  social  security 
benefits  This  provision  has  been  in  law 
for  many  years,  but  employers  have  be- 
gun to  lake  more  and  more  advantage 
of  it,  and  it  now  threatens  to  become  a 
major  drain  on  the  social  security  trust 
funds  The  bill,  therefore,  eliminates  this 
exclusion  except  m  the  case  of  domestic 
workers  and  agricultural  workers  A  3- 
year  transitional  rule  is  provided  for 
public  employees  in  jurisdictions  which 
were  usini,'  the  employer  payment  system 
as  of  October  1,  1980 

This  change  will  raise  $44  million  m 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $328  million  in  1985 

GAIN    ON    FOREIGNERS'    REAL    ESTATE 

Under  pre.sent  law,  nonresident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations  are  not  gen- 
erally subject  to  tax  on  capital  gains  they 
realize  on  US.  real  estate  To  put  foreign 
investors  on  the  same  footing  as  domestic 
investors,  the  bill  impo.ses  a  capital  gains 
tax  on  gains  by  foreigners  on  the  sale 
of  US  re-al  estate  This  will  raise  $42 
million  m  fiscal  year  1981  and  $123  mil- 
lion by  1985 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  withholding 
requirement  which  would  have  greatly 
increa.sed  compliance  with  this  tax  How- 
ever, the  House  conferees  strongly  op- 
po.sed  imposing  withholding  in  this  legis- 
lation because  they  felt  that  there  had 
not  been  adequate  time  to  draft  appro- 
priate withholding  provisions  They  were 
succe.s.sful  in  deleting  this  provision  from 
the  conference  agreement.  I  hope  the 
relevant  committees  will  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  tax  under  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  contained  m  the  legislation 
and  will  consider  withholding  in  the  next 
Congress. 


TELXPHONE    EXCISE    TAX 

Under  ciirrent  law,  the  telephone  ex- 
cise tax  is  scheduled  to  phase  down  from 
Its  existmg  level  of  2  percent  to  1  percent 
in  1981  and  zero  thereafter.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  delays  this  phase  down 
for  1  year  so  that  the  tax  will  be  2  per- 
cent m  1981.  1  percent  in  1982.  and  zero 
thereafter  This  will  raise  $358  million  in 
fi.scal  year  1981  and  $570  miUion  m  1982 

CASH     MANAGEMENT 

In  terms  of  fiscal  year  1981  revenue 
effect,  the  principal  revenue  raiser  in  the 
bill  is  a  requirement  that  large  corpora- 
tions make  estimated  tax  payments  of  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  current  years  tax 
liability  Under  current  law.  corporations 
are  exempt  from  the  estimated  tax  pen- 
alty if  their  estimated  tax  payments 
equal  100  percent  of  their  prior  year's  tax 
liability  The  change  made  m  the  bill  will 
reduce  the  existing  inequity  under  which 
some  corporations  can  pay  less  estimated 
tax  than  other  corporations  with  the 
same  tax  liability.  This  provision  will 
raise  $3  1  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1981,  but 
the  revenue  gain  will  be  much  smaller  in 
future  years. 

ALCdHOL     TARIFT 

Present  law  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  4-cent-per-gallon  gasoline  tax 
for  gasohol  which  is  at  least  10  percent 
alcohol  This  works  out  to  a  subsidy  of  40 
cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol,  and  the  sub- 
s;dy  applies  even  if  the  alcohol  ls  im- 
ported From  the  standpoint  of  national 
energy  [wlicy.  it  is  foolish  to  provide  sub- 
sidies which  increase  our  dependence  on 
imported  energy.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  40-cent  tariff  on  alcohol  in  or- 
der to  offset  the  subsidy  provided  by  the 
gasoline  tax  exemption  The  House  con- 
ferees strongly  opposed  this  provision, 
but  the  Senate  was  successful  in  achiev- 
ing a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  gallon  in  1981. 
20  cents  in  1982.  and  40  cents  thereafter 
The  tariff  will  apply  to  alcohol  imported 
lor  fuel  use 

Ttie  revenue  effect  of  the  alcohol  tanfT 
will  be  $12  milhon  m  fiscal  year  1981. 

WINDFALL     PR-JFIT    TAX 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a 
credit  for  royalty  owners  of  the  first 
$1,000  of  windfall  profit  tax  for  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  liable.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  calendar  year  1980. 

Thus  IS  a  provision  which  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  for  which  the  Senators 
fought  very  hard  We  were  even  suc- 
ce.vsful  in  persuading  President  Carter 
to  endorse  it  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  Many  royalty  owners  have 
relatively  low  incomes  and  the  windfall 
profit  tax  represents  an  onerous  burden 
on  them  The  $1,000  credit  will  relieve 
much  of  this  burden.  The  revenue  loss 
will  te  $180  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Next  year.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
study  ways  to  relieve  royalty  owners  of 
more  of  their  windfall  profit  tax  burden 

SPENDING    PROGRAMS 

The  reconciliation  instruction  m  the 
first  budget  resolution  placed  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  achieve  savings  m  the  several 
spendmg  programs  which  are  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction.    The    committee 


took  this  responsibility  seriously  It  re- 
viewed each  of  these  programs  with  a 
\iew  toward  identifying  changes  which 
could  be  made  to  achieve  the  required 
savmgs.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  the 
committee  was  able  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  legislation  which  met  the  com- 
mittee's reconciliation  goals  by  elimi- 
nating mappropnate  or  low-priority 
features  of  these  programs. 

In  the  conference  with  the  House,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptance of  m.any  of  the  changes  which 
the  Finance  Committee  had  recom- 
mended 

The  conference  bill  mcludes  provisions 
expanding  benefits  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  as  weU  as  provisions  designed 
to  achieve  savings  m  those  programs. 
■We  regret  that  tne  House  stronglj-  in- 
si  ted  on  new  benefit  improvements  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  savmgs  pro- 
visions. However,  the  net  effect  over  time 
IS  to  achieve  significant  savings  for  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs.  The  bene- 
fit improvements  include  expansion  of 
coverage  for  home  health  services,  bene- 
fits for  care  m  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities;  an  mcrease  m  payments  for 
outpatient  physical  therapy;  expansion 
of  eligibility  for  certain  dental  and  op- 
tometrists services,  payment  for  treat- 
ment of  plantar  warts  and  coverage  of 
antigens.  Improvements  are  made  in 
the  professional  standards  review  pro- 
gram both  admmistratively  and  m  terms 
of  expanded  responsibility  and  review  so 
as  to  achieve  additional  savmgs  Other 
provisions  are  intended  to  expand  the 
proNision  of  services  outside  of  hospitals 
and  nursmg  homes  These  include  com- 
prehensive payment  for  necessary  sur- 
gery performed  on  an  ainbuiatorj-  basis 
and  a  major  program  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  training  welfare  recipients 
as  home  health  aids  to  provide  supjxir- 
tive  services  to  people  in  their  homes  who 
might  otherwise  be  institutionalized.  The 
bUi  also  contains  technical,  administra- 
tive and  relatively  minor  changes  in- 
tended to  enhance  the  administration 
■<ind  improve  the  equity  ol  the  medicaid 
and  medicare  programs. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a 
deferral  of  child  care  regulations  and  a 
reduction  m  the  retroactivity  period  for 
social  securilj  benefits  It  also  strength- 
ens the  unemployment  compensation 
program  by  pro\idmg  for  better  monuor- 
mg  of  claims  oy  Ftceral  employees,  by 
encouraging  States  to  provide  a  1-week 
waiting  period,  aad  b;.-  eliminating  Fed- 
eral participation  in  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  mdividuals  who  are  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  because  of  their  failure  to 
accept  any  reasonable  offers  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Senate  amendments  accepted  by 
the  House  will  improve  the  operations 
and  efficiency  of  the  programs  and  will 
produce  important  savings  both  this  year 
and  in  future  fiscal  years.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  conference  agreement  falls 
considerably  short  of  achieving  the  level 
of  savings  included  in  the  legislation 
when  it  passed  the  Senate.  As  estimated 
by  CBO  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
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the  Semite-passed  bill  would  have  re- 
duced tiscul  year  1981  costs  in  Finance 
Coriuiuttee  programs  by  $3  6  billion  while 
the  coniparable  .savniRs  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  amounted  to  $1.5  billion. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
conferees  were  unwilling  to  accept  a 
number  of  very  meritorious  Senate  pro- 
vision.s  which  would  reduce  program 
costs  Inasmuch  as  the  spending  levels  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  will  require 
substantial  additional  savings,  I  believe 
the  House  will  find  it  neces.sary  at  a  fu- 
ture date  to  reconsider  its  position  on 
these  proposals. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  spend- 
ing program  provisions  in  the  conference 
agreement  follows- 

Home  health  servlce.s  —The  bill  provides 
medicare  coverage  for  unlimited  home  health 
visits,  eliminates  '.he  3-dav  prior  hospital 
stay  requirement  under  part  A  of  medicare, 
eliminates  the  •t^'>  dedrctible  for  home 
health  benefits  under  part  B,  Includes  the 
need  for  occupatioi.^l  therapy  as  a  qualify- 
ing crlterlor  for  homo  he.n'th  benefits,  al- 
lows proprietary  hom»  health  agencies  In 
states  without  ilcensire  h\»s  to  participate 
In  medicare,  provides  .authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
quire bondlr.);  or  the  establl.shing  of  escrow 
accounts  to  the  extent  he  Ands  necessary; 
require-  the  Secretary  to  establish  regional 
Intermediate;;  for  hom?  health  agencies,  and 
requires  the  Secretarv  to  take  several  actions 
to  achieve  the  more  efTectlve  administration 
of  the  iiotnc  health  benefit 

Dentists'  services — Tne  b:'l  provides  medi- 
care coverage  for  services  furnished  by  den- 
tists when  the  services  are  of  the  kinds  that 
are  covered  when  furnished  by  physicians 
The  bill  also  covers  hospital  stays  where  the 
severity  of  the  noncovered  dental  procedure 
warrants  Routine  dental  services  would  con- 
tinue to  i>e  r.oncovered  services 

Plantar  warts  —The  bill  provides  Medicare 
coverace  for  the  treatment  of  plantar  warts 
Compreheniilve  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities  —The  bill  covers  free  standing  re- 
habilitation facilities  as  providers  of  services 
under  Medicare 

Optonietr.sts'  services  — TTie  bill  covers 
services  furnished  by  optometrtstt  related  to 
the  condlt  ion  of  aphakia  i  absence  of  the  nat- 
ural lens  of  the  eye) 

Antigens  —The  bill  cove's  antigens  pre- 
pared by  one  physician  and  forwarded  to  an- 
other for  administration  tf.  the  patient. 

Erroneous  placement  of  pa'ients  —The  bill 
requires  the  Secretarv  to  make  Medicare  pay- 
ment where  a  beneficiary  vho  required  a 
higher  level  of  care  was  erroneously  placed 
In  a  part  of  the  institution  providing  a  lower 
level  of  care 

Rural  hospitals  —The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  apply  the  Medicare  health  and 
safety  standards  applicable  to  all  hospitals 
more  flexibly  with  respect  to  rural  hosoltals 
where  such  action  will  not  Jeopardize  patient 
health  and  safety  The  Secretarv  of  HHS  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  services  to  be  furnished  by  a  hos- 
pital consistent  with  any  relaxation  or  waiver 
of  applicable  standards. 

Certification  and  review  by  podiatrists  — 
The  bill  allows  podiatrists,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  practice,  to  be  recognized  as 
physicians  for  the  purpose  of  physician  cer- 
tification and  utilization  review 

Plan  of  treatment  for  speech  pathology — 
The  bill  alloxvs  a  speech  patholo<;lst  to  estab- 
lish the  plan  of  treatment  for  speech  path- 
ology- services 

Deceased  beneflciarles  — The  bill  author- 
izes, for  physicians'  services  rendered  to  a 
beneficiary  before  his  death,  payment  on  the 
basis  of  an  unpaid  bill,  to  the  person  who  has 


agreed  to  assume  legal  obligation  to  pay  the 
physician 

Presumed  coverage  provisions  — The  bill 
repeals  medicare  provisions  authorizing,  by 
type  of  diagnosis,  presumed  periods  of  cov- 
erage for  skilled  nursing  facility  and  home 
health  services 

Payments  to  providers  of  services  — The 
bill  providers  for  reimbursement  under  med- 
icare Part  B  to  providers  of  services  on  the 
basis  of  the  reasonable  cost  minus  the  coin- 
surance amounts  charged  t>enenclarles. 

Reenrollment  and  open  enrollment  in  part 
B  —The  bill  repeals  a  provision  of  existing 
law  that  permits  beneficiaries  to  reenroU  In 
medicare  Part  B  only  once  (thus  unlimited 
reenrollment  would  be  permitted),  and  also 
permits  continuous  open  enrollment  for  In 
divlduals  who  failed  to  enroll  at  their  first 
opportunity  i  rather  than  open  enrollment 
only  during  January  through  March  of  each 
year)  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  one- 
year  period  beginning  January  1  1981  durin? 
which  any  State  which  has  not  already  done 
so  could  enter  Into  an  agreement  or  modifi- 
cation of  an  agreement,  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  1843  of  the  ,Soclal  Security  Act 
for  the  enrollment  of,  and  purchase  of  med- 
icare Part  B  protection  for  eligible  Indi- 
viduals who  are  receiving  mone>  payments 
under  public  assistance  programs  or  who  are 
ellKlble  for  melical  assistance  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  A  state  cur- 
rently without  a  buy-In  agreement  could 
enter  Into  an  agreement  during  1981  cover- 
ing both  rash  recipients  and  persons  eliglb'e 
only  for  medical  assistance  If  It  wished  to  do 
so. 

Payments  to  pathologists  and  radiolo- 
gists—The bin  limits  the  spe::lal  100  per- 
cent reimbursement  for  radiology  and  path- 
ology* services  to  physicians  accenting  assign- 
ment for  all  services  furnished  to  hospital 
in->atlents 

Shortened  rart  B  termination  cerlod  for 
cer'ain  Individuals  whose  premiums  medic- 
aid has  ceased  to  pay  —The  bill  permits  an 
Individual  whose  State  buy-In  coverage  for 
part  B  of  medicare  has  ended  to  terminate 
such  coverage  elTectlve  with  the  month  medi- 
care Is  notified  that  coverage  is  no  loncer 
wanted,  rather  than  continue,  enrollment  for 
as  Ion?  as  6  months. 

Outpatient  physical  thera-'V  services. — The 
bill  Increases  the  present  $100  yearly  limita- 
tion on  outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices to  $500 

Medicare  payment  liability  secondary  In 
certain  automobile  Insurance  cases  — The  bill 
provides  that  la)  medicare  would  be  the  sec- 
ondary payor  in  any  case  where  care  can  be 
paid  for  under  any  llablliry  Insurance  policy 
or  self-Insurance  olan  ilncluding  an  auto- 
mobile Insurance  policy)  or  under  a  no-fault 
insurance  nlan:  and  lb)  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  waive  this  nrotvlslon  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  orobablUty  of  recovery  or 
the  amount  Involved  under  such  a  policy  or 
plan  does  not  warrant  the  pursuing  of  the 
claim 

Hospital  transfer  requirement  for  skilled 
nursinT  facility  covera-e  — The  bill  provides 
that  the  14-dav  period  within  which  a  medi- 
care beneficiary  must  be  transferred  from 
a  hospital  to  a  skilled  nurslne  facility  In 
order  to  Qualify  for  poet-hosoltal  extended 
care  benefits  would  be  extended  to  .10  davs 
The  bill  also  extends  the  period  during  which 
beneficiaries  can  be  readmitted  to  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  without  aealii  mectlne  the 
three  dav  prior  ho--'ltallzation  reaiilrement 
Outpatient  surgery — The  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  establish  (a)  a  list  of  procedures 
which  are  frequently  performed  on  a  hos- 
pital Inpatient  basis  but  which  can  be  safely 
performed  In  an  ambulatory  surgical  center 
and  (b)  a  list  of  orocediires  which  are  fre- 
nuenttv  performed  on  a  hospital  Inpatient 
basis  but  can  also  be  safely  performed  In  a 
physician's  office   The  purpose  of  this  provi- 


sion Is  to  provide  Incentives  to  perform  surgi- 
cal procedures  on  a  less  costly  outpatient 
basis  In  cases  where  the  need  to  perform  the 
procedure  Is  routinely  used  as  Justification 
for  admission  as  a  hospital  inpatient  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  not  expected  that  the  lists  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  would  Include 
procedures  which  are  already  generally  recog- 
nt7ed  as  more  aoproprlately  (from  the  stand- 
point of  efficient  utilization  of  Inpatient 
services)  performed  on  an  outpatient  basis 

For  those  procedures  which  can  be  per- 
formed In  a  physician's  olUce  an  amount  cal- 
culated to  take  account  of  any  unusual  over- 
head expense  not  usually  Incorporated  Into 
the  professional  fee  for  equipment,  sup- 
plies, space,  etc  would  be  established  and 
paid  In  full  The  overhead  factor  Is  expected 
to  be  calculated  on  a  prospective  basis  land 
periodically  updated)  utilizing  sample  sur- 
vey or  similar  techniques  to  establish  rea- 
sonable estimated  overhead  allowances  for 
each  of  the  listed  procedures  which  take 
account  of  volume  i  within  reasonable  lim- 
its) The  Secretary  Is  expected  to  recognize 
only  such  additional  overhead  expenses  as 
are  not  reflected  In  the  customary  charges 
of  Dhvslctaru. 

Sublect  to  the  conditions  discussed  below, 
the  physician  would  be  reimbursed  100  per- 
cent of  the  rea.sonable  charge  for  performing 
the  listed  procedures,  provided  he  accepts 
assignment.  In  an  ambulatory  surgical  cen- 
ter, the  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital 
or  his  otTlce 

TTils  relmburrement  would  be  authorized 
for  procedures  performed  In  the  physicians' 
offices  only  where  (1)  a*  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  Is  willing  able,  and 
has  agreed  to  carry  out  a  review  of  the  phy- 
sician performance  of  such  procedures  and 
1 2)  the  physician  has  agreed  to  make  such 
records  available  to  the  PSRO  as  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  Further,  physicians 
would  be  reimbursed  under  this  section  only 
for  those  procedures  for  which  they  have 
Pdmltting  privileges  In  a  hospital  located  In 
the  geographic  area  In  which  their  office  Is 
located 

Technical  renal  dlsea.se  amendments  — The 
bill  authorises  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  approved  non-profit  orga- 
nizations to  assist  home  dialysis  patients  In 
ohtalnlne  and  maintaining  dialysis  eaulo- 
ment:  and  changes  the  reporting  date  for  the 
renal  disease  program  annual  report  from 
Ap'II  1  to  July  1. 

Exnanded  membershlo  of  professional 
standards  review  oreanlzatlons — The  bill  au- 
thorizes each  PSRO  to  offer  membershlo  at 
Its  own  option,  to  nonphvslclan  health  pro- 
fessionals who  hold  Independent  hospital 
admlttlne  privileges 

Reelstered  nurse  and  dentist  membership 
on  statewide  council  advisory  group-  The 
hill  provides  that  at  least  one  reelstered  oro- 
fesslonal  nurse  and  one  dentist  must  be  In- 
clude-! In  the  membership  of  the  advisory 
grouD  to  each  Statewide  PSRO  Council 

Non'ihyslclan  membershlo  on  National 
Professional  Standards  Review  Council  —The 
hill  expands  the  membershlo  of  the  National 
Council  to  Include  a  dentist,  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse  and  one  other  nonohyslclan 
health  professional  representlne  the  recog- 
nised ancillary  health  care  disciplines 

Efficiency  in  delegated  review  —The  bill  au- 
thorises PSRO's  to  delecate  review  functions 
to  hosoltals  only  If  the  hosnltal  demonstrates 
a  capacity  to  carry  out  the  reaulred  reviews 
effe-tlvelv  efficiently  and  In  a  timely  fashion 

Reaulred  activities  of  PSRO's —The  bill 
provides  that  In  order  to  obtain  full  designa- 
tion, a  conrtltionally  deslenated  PSRO  must 
be  satisfactorily  conducting  reviews  of  In- 
patient services  provided  by  hospitals  In  Its 
-reas.  excent  that  review  of  ancillary  services 
Is  not  reaulred  (The  Mil  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement of  oresent  law  that  a  PSRO  must 
be  reviewing  outpatient  hospital  services  and 
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long-term  care  services  to  be  fully  desig- 
nated )  The  bill  al.so  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  PSRO  review  of  particu- 
lar types  of  services  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  PSRO  s  to  conduct  review 
of  additional  types  of  services  only  where 
such  review  has  been  found  to  be  cost-efTec- 
tlve  or  yields  other  significant   benefits 

Response  of  F*SRO  s  to  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  requests  —The  bill  provides  that 
no  PSRO  will  be  required  to  malte  available 
any  records  pursuant  to  a  request  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Art  iPOIAi  until 
the  latter  of  1 1 )  one  year  after  the  entry  of  a 
final  court  order  requiring  such  disclosure. 
or  (2)  the  last  date  of  the  Congress  during 
which  the  court  order  was  entered 

Consultation  by  PSRO  s  with  health  care 
practitioners  — Tn  lieu  of  the  present  require- 
ment of  formal  advisory  groups  of  health 
care  practitioners  to  Individual  PSRO  s  the 
House  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish more  flexible  guidelines  to  assure  ap- 
propriate operational  PSRO  cotLsultatlon 
with  representatives  of  all  health  care  dis- 
ciplines 

Review  of  routine  hospital  admission  serv- 
ices and  preoperative  stays  by  PSRO's  — The 
bill  authorizes  PSRO's  to  focus  preadmission 
review  on  those  areas  of  relatively  frequent 
overutlllzation — particularly  routine  hospital 
admission  services  and  excessive  preoperative 
stays — to  assure  that  program  payments  are 
made  only  when  routine  tests  and  long  pre- 
operative stays  for  elective  conditions  are 
medically  appropriate  The  bill  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  direct  a  PSRO  to  con- 
duct such  reviews  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines they  can  be  made  on  a  timely,  cost- 
effective  basis 

Study  of  PSRO  norriiS,  standards,  and 
criteria — The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct.  In  consultation  with  the  National 
Council,  a  nationwide  study  of  the  differ- 
ences In  PSRO  norms  and  to  report  the  find- 
ings to  Congress  within  one  year  of  enact- 
ment 

Nonprofit  hospital  philanthropy —The  bill 
provides  that  the  following  Items  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  the  operating  costs  of  non- 
profit hospitals  in  determining  reimburse- 
ment amounts  under  medicare,  medicaid  and 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  programs: 
(1)  grants,  gifts  or  endowments  and  the 
Income  therefrom  which  have  not  been  des- 
ignated by  the  donor  for  paying  any  specific 
operating  costs:  (2)  governmental  grants  or 
similar  payments,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  grant  or  payment  Is  not  available  for 
use  as  operating  funds:  and  i3)  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  any  real  estate 
or  other  capital  asset  which  the  ho.spltal 
acquired  through  gift  or  grant  and  whlcii. 
under  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  trrant.  are  not 
avaUable  for  use  as  operating  funds  (except 
for  recovery  of  the  appropriate  share  of  de- 
preciation when  gains  or  los.ses  are  realized 
from  the  disposal  of  depreciable  assets  ) 

Study  of  need  for  dual  part trlnat  ion  of 
skilled  nurslne  facilities —The  bill  requires 
the  Security  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  present  scarcity  of  skilled  nurs- 
lne home  beds,  includlne  the  extent  to  which 
existing  law  and  reeulatlons  discourage  dual 
participation  of  skilled  nursing  facilities  In 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  and  to 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
with  one  vear  after  enactment. 

Alternative  to  decertification  of  lonp-ierm 
care  facilities  out  of  compliance  with  condi- 
tions of  portlclpatlon:  look  behind  author- 
ity—The bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  and 
State  medicaid  agencies  to  denv  reinihurse- 
ment  for  r,e-vices  furnished  bv  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing racility  or  an  intermediate  care  facility 
for  all  medicare  and  medicaid  beneficiaries 
admitted  to  the  facllltv  after  the  date  the 
Secretarv  determines  that  such  facility  is 
substantially  out  of  compliance  with  the 
conditions     of     participation      This     inter- 


mediate sanction  would  be  applicable  as  an 
alternaiive  to  decertification  only  m  the  case 
of  a  facility  whose  deficlences  do  not  imme- 
diately jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients,  where  patient  health  and  safety  is 
jeopardized  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
agency  are  required  to  take  action  to  de- 
certify the  facility  simultaneously  with  ap- 
plication of  the  more  limited  sanction.  (The 
provision  requires  the  Secretary  to  provide 
public  notification  to  potentially  affected 
beneficiaries  of  the  date  of  the  sanction  and 
the  fact  that  no  benefits  wi;i  be  payable  on 
behalf  of  a  beneficiary  admitted  to  the 
facility  after  that  date  i  In  addition,  this 
provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  "look 
behind"  a  States  survey  of  an  SNF  or  ICF 
and  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  facility 
does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  participation, 
to  terminate  that  tacilitys  participation  in 
medicaid  rhe  Secretary's  authority  to  "look 
behind  ■  a  State's  survey  of  a  SNF  or  ICF  to 
situations  m  which  the  Secretary  has  cause 
to  question  the  adequacy  of  the  State's 
determination 

Life  Safety  Code  requirements — The  bill 
repeals  the  requirement  that  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  must  be  In  compliance  with 
the  1973  edition  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  determine  in 
regulations  when  facilities  are  to  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  provisions  of  revised  edi- 
tions of  the  Code,  taking  into  account  the 
capabilities  of  facilities  and  State  survey 
agencies  to  accommodate  the  revisions.  Fa- 
cilities which  are  in  compliance  with  the 
Life  Safety  Code  provisions  of  present  law 
(and  for  so  long  as  such  compliance  is  main- 
tained) will  be  considered  to  be  m  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  imposed  in 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  Life  Safety 
Code  provisions 

Criminal  standards  for  certain  medicare 
and  medicaid  related  crimes  — The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  criminal  penalties  under  pres- 
ent law  for  the  solicitation,  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  remuneration  for  referring  a  medi- 
care or  medicaid  patient  or  in  return  for 
purchasing,  leasing  or  ordering  any  supply 
or  service  covered  under  medicare  or  medic- 
aid will  be  applicable  were  such  conduct 
is  undertaken  knowingly  or  willfully 

Exclusion  of  health  care  professionals  con- 
victed of  medicare  or  medicaid-related 
crimes— The  bill  broadens  the  exclusion  un- 
der pre.sent  law  from  cart icioat ion  m  medi- 
care medicaid  and  Title  XX  of  practitioners 
convicted  of  program-related  crimes  so  as  to 
aoDlv  this  provision  to  all  other  categories 
of  health  professionals 

Requirements  concerning  reporting  of 
financial  interest  — The  bill  amends  the  fi- 
nancial reporting  requirements  of  present 
law  (  under  which  reporting  of  all  interests 
of  5  percent  or  more  of  anv  obligations  se- 
cured by  the  entity  if  reaulred  i  to  provide 
that  an  entity  must  report  only  t*-os?  in- 
dividual Interests  in  morteaees  or  other  ob- 
ligations equal  to  at  least  $25,000  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  entity's  total  assets 

Withholding  of  Federal  share  of  payments 
to  medicaid  providers  to  recover  medicaid 
overpayments  -  The  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  the  Federal  share  of  med- 
icaid payments  from  providers  and  physi- 
cians in  order  to  rc-over  medicare  overpay- 
ments where  such  overpayments  cannot  be 
-ei  iivcred  through  the  medicare  program 
eitner  t>ecau.se  the  provider  is  participating 
m  medicare  at  a  minimal  level  or  the  phvsi- 
rian  no  longer  accepts  assignment  for  medi- 
<  are  claims 

Hospital  providers  of  lone-term  care  serv- 
ices ("swine-beds")  —The  hill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
anv  participating  rural  hospital  of  50  beds 
or  less  to  permit  the  hospital  to  use  its  beds 
on  a  "swln<»-basls  "  as  acute  or  long-term 
care  t)€ds  as  needed  (reimbursement  in  such 


rases  would  reflect  the  lower  cost  of  less 
than  acute  carei  "Swing-bed  demonstra- 
tions are  authorized  for  large  and  urban 
hospitals 

WTiere  a  hospital  does  not  have  a  swing- 
bed  agreement  payment  would  be  made  at 
the  same  rate  otherwise  payable  to  a  partici- 
pating swing- bed  hospital  for  a  long-term 
care  patient  who  cannot  be  transferred  be- 
cau.se  of  the  unavailability  of  a  long-term 
care  l;ed  if  the  hospitals  occupancy  rate  is 
below  8.)  percent  and  the  hospital  could 
obtain  a  certificate  of  need  to  provide  long- 
term  care  services 

The  bill  provides,  where  a  beneficiary  who 
no  longer  requires  acute  hosplia.  services 
must  remain  m  the  hospital  because  no  long- 
term  care  bed  is  available  In  the  community. 
the  hospital  will  be  reimbursed  a  dally  rate 
equal  to  the  adjusted  average  medicaid  SNF 
rate  in  the  State  for  persons  needing  SNF 
.services,  and  for  purposes  of  medicaid  at  the 
ICF  rate  for  those  patients  ilt  should  be 
noted  that  where  a  State  has  developed  a 
system  of  adjustments  in  its  long-te,m  care 
rales — for  example,  to  distinguish  between 
urban  and  rural  settings — such  adjusted 
rates  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  reim- 
bursement under  this  section  where  appro- 
priate i  The  reduced  level  of  reimbursement 
would  not  apply  where  a  hospital  s  annua! 
occupancy  rate  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  80 
percent  In  determining  the  occupancy  rates 
of  public  hospitals  under  common  ownership 
where  patients  can  be  transferred  among  the 
related  institutions,  the  rates  can  ne  com- 
bined (With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary) 
for  purposes  of  this  occupancy  test  Two 
years  after  enactment  the  computation  of 
occupancy  rates  shall  be  adjusted,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  to  exclude  from  the  compu- 
tation those  long-term  care  patients  who 
should  not  be  m  the  hospital 

With  respect  to  coverage  of  freestanding 
detoxification  facility  services,  the  'oill  limits 
coverage  to  alcohol  detoxification,  provides 
for  studies  and  demonstration  projects  on 
alcoholism  rehabilitation,  drug  detoxifica- 
tion and  incentives  for  the  use  of  lower-cost 
free  standing  detoxification  facilities:  and 
clarifies  that  medicare  payment  for  Inpatient 
detoxification  services  furnished  by  partici- 
pating hospitals,  to  the  extent  appropriately 
required  and  provided,  would  continue  to  be 
made  as  under  present  law,  without  regard 
to  the  availability  of  free-standing  detoxi- 
fication facilities 

Coordinated  audits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. — The  bill  provides  for  coordinated 
audits  under  medi'-are  and  medicaid  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  creating  a  single  coordinated  appeal 
process  to  adjudicate  disputes  arising  under 
coordinated  audits 

Demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
training  of  AFDC  recipients  as  home  health 
aides —The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  wnth  up  to  12  States 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  AFDC  recipients  as  home  health 
aide? 

Quality  assurance  programs  for  clinical 
laboratories — The  bill  extends  to  Decem- 
^er  31.  1981  the  Secretary's  authority  to  con- 
duct a  program  to  determine  the  proficiency 
of  clinical  laboratory  personnel  who  do  not 
meet  formal  educational  requirements. 

Relmbtirsement  of  clinical  laboratories  un- 
der m.edlcare  and  medicaid  —The  bill  limits 
program  recognition  of  ma'kuDs  of  bills  from 
nhyicians  for  services  performed  by  inde- 
pendent clinical  laboratories  payment  to  a 
'^hvsician  in  such  cases  would  be  limited  to 
the  leaser  of  the  reasonable  charge  of  the 
labDratorv  or  the  amount  actually  charged 
the  Dhvsician  plus  a  nominal  fee  for  physl- 
ciin  haidline  of  the  specimen 

Reimbursement  o'  Dhvsic:ans'  services  in 
•»achln-  hospitals  -  The  bill  repeals  provi- 
sions  of    existing    law   that    were    sulded    by 
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section  227  of  Public  Law  92  603  under  which 
physicians'  >*rvires  fvirnlshed  in  teaching 
hospitals  are  t.>  he  trp.t'ed  under  Metll  are  as 
hixspltal  services  relmbursaMe  >ti  a  reason- 
able ciKSt  basis  except  where  a  hiapltal  had 
tradltlona;;v  billed  for  physicians'  services 
on  a  char^'e  basis  and  where  the  hospital's 
patients  could  be  consid-red  private  pa- 
tients" The  bill  rflalns  the  section  227  pro- 
visions of  exlRtlni?  law  iinder  which  a  teach- 
ing hospital  and  sll  it-s  phvslclans  may  elect 
to  be  paid  on  the  lasts  of  reasonable  cost 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  i  onfereos  to  endorse 
the  existing  policy  contained  In  Intermedi- 
ary l/etter  :t7'2  (without  prohlblilnn  reason- 
able rhiitiife,  with  one  major  exception 
■Wherea-s  Intermediary  I^e'ter  establishes  a 
50  percent  collection  req\ilrei}ient  the  bill 
provides  that  a  reasonable  charge  mav  be 
paid  for  physicians'  services  rendered  by  a 
teaching  physician  where  only  25  percent  of 
the  hospitals  nonmedlcare  patients  paid  all 
or  a  s\ibstantial   part  of  theti   char^jes 

Pou'lnued  use  of  demonstration  project 
reimbursement  systems  —The  bill  permits 
medicare  to  continue  to  re'mbtirse  hospitals 
located  In  a  state  which  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  co>t  containment  demonstration  In 
accordance  with  the  system  used  In  the 
State's  demonstration  when  the  demonstra- 
tion project  ends,  provided  the  State  pro- 
gram meets  certain  tests  of  effectiveness  In 
controlling  costs  and  the  State  elects  to  con- 
tinue the  reimbursement  "^vstem  and  until 
such  time  as  the  State  s  reimbursement  sys- 
tem Is  no  longer  applicable  to  all  thlrd- 
partv  payors  or  no  longer  meets  the  re- 
quired tests  of  effectiveness  In  controlling 
costs,  except  that  In  the  case  of  anv  State 
which  has  had  a  cost  containment  demon- 
stration protect  reimbursement  system  In 
continuous  operation  since  July  1  1977  (as 
In  the  case  for  example,  of  the  State  of 
Maryland!  the  Secretarv  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  medicare  reim- 
bursement In  accordance  with  the  State's 
reimbursement  system  tmtll  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State's  relmbtirsement 
system  is  no  longer  applicable  to  all  third 
party  payors  or  no  longer  meets  the  required 
tests  of  efTectlveness  In  controlling  costs 
and  (2>  the  Secretary  may  establish  no  more 
than  six  Statewide  medicare  hospital  reim- 
bursement demonstration  projects  Includ- 
ing In  this  limitation  any  such  projects  Ini- 
tiated before  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation 

Temporary  delay  In  periodic  Interim  pay- 
ments (PIP I  —The  bill  amends  the  PIP  pro- 
cedure for  hoRpltals.  under  which  hospitals 
may  receive  periodic  Interim  payment-s  from 
medicare  which  are  not  directly  tied  to  the 
receipt  of  hills,  to  provide  for  a  one-time 
deferral  during  the  last  month  of  Fiscal 
Year  1981  of  amounts  equal  to  three  weeks 
of  medicare  payments 

Determination  of  reasonable  charge  —  The 
bill  provides  for  medicare  reasonable  charges 
to  be  determined  based  on  the  fee  schedules 
In  effect  a-s  of  the  date  the  medical  service 
wa.1  rendered  rather  than  the  date  the  medi- 
care claim  Is  processed 

Reimbursement  under  medicaid  for  serv- 
ices furnished  by  nurse  mldwlves — The  bill 
requires  States  to  provide  coverage  under 
their  medicaid  programs  for  services  fur- 
nished by  a  nurse  midwife  which  he  or  she 
Is  legally  authorized  to  perform  under  State 
law  or  regulation 

{Extension  of  Increased  funding  for  State 
medicaid  fraud  control  tinlts — The  bill  au- 
thorizes Federal  matching  payments  to  the 
States  for  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  medicaid  fraud  control  units  meet- 
ing soeclfled  requirements  at  the  rate  of  90 
percent  for  the  Initial  3-year  period  and  75 
t-ercent  l hereafter,  subject  to  a  quarterly 
imitation  of  the  higher  of  S125.0OO  or  one- 
quarter  of  one  percent  of  total  medicaid  ex- 
penditures In  the  State  In  the  previous  quar- 
ter. 


Change  in  calendar  quarter  for  which 
satisfactory  utilization  review  must  be  shown 
to  receive  waiver  or  medicaid  reduction  — 
The  bill  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  assess- 
ing financial  penalties  against  the  States  for 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  medicaid 
law  regarding  utilization  review  of  long-term 
services  In  Institutional  settings  for  periods 
prior  to  January.  1978 

Expedited  recovery  for  certain  disallowed 
medicaid  claims —The  bin  permits  recovery 
by  the  Secretary  of  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments for  disallowed  State  medicaid  expendi- 
tures for  services  furnished  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980  by  offsetting  payments  to  the 
State  which  occur  subsequent  to  the  final 
notice  of  disallowance  However,  the  State 
could  elect  to  retain  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments for  all  disallowed  expenditures  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  administrative  appeals 
process.  If  the  final  administrative  de- 
termination upholds  the  Secretary's  disal- 
lowance, the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  State  must  return  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary,  with  Interest  (at  a 
rate  based  on  the  average  of  the  bond  equiva- 
lent of  the  weekly  90-day  Treasury  bill  auc- 
tion rates  during  such  period)  With  respect 
to  notices  of  disallowance  Issued  during  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  States  would  be  subject  to  In- 
terest penalties  for  no  more  than  12  months, 
regirdless  of  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
conclude  the  administrative  appeals  process 
With  respect  to  notices  of  disallowance  Is- 
sued after  fiscal  year  1981,  the  maximum 
period  for  which  a  State  would  be  subject 
to  Interest  penalties  would  be  six  months  In 
limiting  the  amount  of  Interest  recoverable 
by  the  Secretary  in  this  manner,  the  con- 
ferees Intend  that  the  Secretary  expedite  the 
processing  of  Stale  appeals  from  notices  of 
dUsallowance. 

Reimbursement  rates  under  medicaid  for 
skilled  nursing  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  The  bill  deletes  the  requirement  In 
current  law  that  SNFs  and  ICPs  participat- 
ing In  the  medicaid  pro-am  be  reimbursed 
on  a  r<>a»onable  co«it-relaled  basis  and  rub- 
slltutee  the  requirement  that  States  reim- 
burse SNP  and  ICF  services  at  rates  that 
are  reaacaable  and  adequate  to  meet  the 
cost.s  which  must  be  inctirred  by  efficiently 
and  economically  operated  facilities  In  or- 
der to  provide  care  In  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  laws,  regtilatlons, 
and  quality  and  safety  st&ndards  While  the 
States  have  discretion  to  develop  the  methods 
and  stAiidards  on  which  the  rates  cf  reim- 
bursement are  based,  the  Secretary  retains 
final  authority  to  review  the  rates  and  to 
disapprove  those  rates  If  they  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  The  con- 
ferees Intend  that  the  Secretary  exercise  this 
review  In  a  timely  fashion  If.  within  9)  davs 
of  receiving  the  rates  proposed  to  be  used 
by  a  State  the  Secretary  has  not  made  a 
final  determination  that  the  rates  proposed 
meet  all  applli»ble  requirements  of  med- 
U~ald  law.  then  the  rates  would  be  presumed 
to  meet  the  medicaid  law  requirements  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  proposed 
The  conferees  would  further  none  their  In- 
tent that  a  State  not  develop  rates  under  this 
section  solely  on  the  ba.sLs  of  budgetary  ap- 
propriations In  determining  whether  the 
rates  proposed  by  a  State  are  reasonable  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  coatA  which  mvist  be 
Incurred  by  efncJently  and  economically  op- 
erated facilities,  the  Secretary  is  not  expected 
to  approve  a  rate  lower  than  the  applicable 
legal  requirements  winild  mandate 

Delay  In  effective  date  of  new  HHS  title  XX 
child  day  care  regulations — The  cotiference 
agreement  provides  that  the  standards  for 
child  day  care  services  required  under  Title 
XX  law.  or  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  HHS.  would  not  be  applicable  to  child  day 
care  services  provided  during  the  period  of 
July  1.  1980  to  July  I.  1981,  If  such  services 
meet  applicable  standards  of  State  and  local 
1ft  tr. 


The  agreement  also  provides  that  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  assist  each  State  In  conducting  a  sys- 
tematic a.s.sessment  of  current  practices  In 
Title  XX  funded  dav  care  programs  and  pro- 
vide a  summary  report  of  the  a.ssessments  to 
Congress  by  June  I    1981 

Limitation  on  payment  of  retroactive  so- 
cial security  benefits  The  conference  agree- 
ment limits  social  security  benefits  retro- 
activity to  a  perlofl  cif  6  months  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  application  for  benefits  Is 
made  except  for  applications  filed  for  dis- 
ability benefits  by  disabled  workers  land  all 
family  benefits  thereunder  i  or  benefits  for 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  Benefits  ap- 
plications for  disabled  workers,  their  depend- 
ents and  disabled  widow lersi  will  continue 
to  be  made  retroactive  for  up  to  12  months 
as  under  presen'  1h*  The  provision  Is  effec- 
tive on  the  first  dnv  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning 60  days  after  enactment 

Termination  of  spc  lal  Federal  funding  of 
unemploymen'  beuetlts  paid  to  CETA  work- 
ers — The  conferetice  agreement  terminates 
Federal  reimbursement  to  States  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Benefit  Account 
(FUBAi  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  paid  to  former  f'ETA  workers,  effec- 
tive for  .service  performed  In  weeks  which 
begin  after  enactment 

Under  current  law,  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  TYalnIng  Act  (CETA)  re- 
quires that  all  persons  employed  In  CETA 
public  service  Jobs  be  provided  unemploy- 
ment benefits  imder  the  same  conditions 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  employees 
doing  the  same  tvpe  of  work  Any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  paid  to  former 
CETA  workers  are  Initially  paid  out  of  the 
State  unemployment  Insurance  trust  fund 
The  State  Is  then  reimbursed  from  general 
revenues  contained  In  the  FUBA  account  for 
the  amount  of  the  tmemplovment  compen- 
sation that  was  based  on  CETA  public  serv- 
ice employment  This  reimbursement  from 
the  FUBA  account  would   be   terminated 

Waiting  period  for  tinemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  -The  conference  agree- 
ment eliminates  the  Federal  share  (50  per- 
cent) of  the  cost  of  the  first  week  of  ex- 
tended benefits  in  any  State  which  does  not 
have  a  "waiting  week"  for  regular  benefits, 
or  which  has  a  "waiting  week"  for  which 
benefits  are  paid  retroactively  This  provi- 
sion would  be  effective  for  extended  benefits 
paid  to  Individuals  during  eligibility  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  enactment  However, 
In  the  case  of  a  State  In  which  State  legisla- 
tion Is  required  In  order  to  establish  a  "wait- 
ing week"  or  to  eliminate  retroactive  pay- 
ment for  a  "waiting  week",  this  provision 
would  first  become  effective  for  extended 
benefits  payable  for  the  perl'id  that  begins 
after  the  end  of  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
.session  of  the  State  legislature  ending  more 
than  30  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill 

Establishment  of  separate  account  In  the 
Federal  unemployment  Insurance  trust  fund 
for  benefits  paid  to  former  Federal  employ- 
ees — The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  special  account  within  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Trust  Fund  from 
which  States  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  of  unemployment  benefits  based  on 
Federal  employment  Each  agency  would  be 
required  to  reimburse  that  account  from  Its 
appropriations  for  the  costs  attributable  to 
Its  employees  The  provision  would  be  effec- 
tive for  services  performed  by  Individuals 
after  1980 

Under  current  law.  Federal  employees  msy 
receive  unemployment  compensation  If  they 
meet  the  qualifying  requirements  of  the 
State  In  which  they  were  last  employed 
States  are  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  benefit  payments  to 
former  Federal  employees  At  present,  all 
such  costs  are  funded  through  a  single  ap- 
oroprlatlon  account  within  the  budget  of  the 
Department    of    Labor    rather    than    being 
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charged  to  the  appropriations  of  the  employ- 
lug  agencies. 

Denial  of  extended  beneflt.s  to  Individuals 
who  fall  to  meet  certain  re<;ulrementf  related 
to  work — The  conference  agreement  would 

(ai  Deny  extended  benefits  to  an  Indi- 
vidual during  a  period  of  unemployment  for 
which,  under  State  law.  he  or  she  was  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  Stale  beneflls  be- 
cause of  voluntarily  leaving  employment,  dls- 
( harge  for  misconduct,  or  refusal  of  suitable 
employment,  even  though  the  disqualifica- 
tion was  subsequently  lifted  prior  to  reem- 
ployment and  the  person  recelvecl  State 
benefits  However.  If  the  person  could  receive 
extended  benefits  If  the  disqualification  Is 
lifted  because  he  or  she  became  employed 
and  met  the  work  or  earnings  requirement 
specified  In  State  law 

(o)(li  Deny  extended  benefits  to  any  In- 
dividual who  falls  to  accept  any  work  that 
Is  offered  In  writing  or  is  listed  with  the  Stale 
employment  service,  or  falls  to  apply  tur  any 
work  to  Which  he  or  she  Is  referred  by  the 
State  agency.  If  the  work.  Is  within  'he  per- 
son's capabilities:  pays  wages  equal  to  the 
highest  of  the  Federal  or  any  State  or  locaJ 
minimum  wage,  pays  a  gross  weekly  wage 
that  exceeds  the  person's  average  weekly  un- 
emplovment  compensation  benefit  plus  any 
supplementa'  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  the  individual:  and  Is  consistent 
with  the  State  definition  of  "suitable"  work 
*-lth  regard  to  provisions  not  specifically  ad- 
dressed In  this  aiiiendment. 

States  would  have  to  refer  extended  bene- 
fits claimants  to  any  work  meeting  these  re- 
quirements If  the  State,  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  indivlduai,  determines 
that  the  individual's  prosi)ects  for  obtaining 
work  In  his  or  her  customary  occupation 
wlth.n  a  reasonably  short  period  are  good, 
the  determination  of  whether  any  work  Is 
"suitable  work"  ■a'ould  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law  rather  than   the  above 

(2 1  Extended  benefits  would  be  denied  to 
any  individual  for  so  long  as  he  or  she  falls 
to  engagn  'n  a  systematic  and  sustained  ef- 
fort to  obtain  work  and  falls  to  provide  tan- 
gible evidence  to  the  State  agency  that  he  or 
she  has  engaged  in  such  an  effort, 

(3|  Any  individual  who  Is  denied  extended 
benefits  bec^L,se  of  the  requirements  In 
'b)  (1 1  or  (b)  (2)  would  continue  to  be  ineli- 
gible to  receive  extended  benefits  until  he  or 
she  had  been  employed  for  at  least  fotir 
weelts  after  the  denial  and  earned  wages 
equal  to  four  times  his  or  her  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation    payment 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  before  mak- 
ing a  statement  on  the  reconciliation 
measure,  I  want  to  clarify  two  technical 
points  concem'ng  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Tax  Act  provisions  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 

The  first  relates  to  the  transitional 
raies  under  the  conference  agreement 
T!ie  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  do  not  ai:ply  to  bonds  is- 
sued before  January  1,  1981,  if  the  net 
proceeds  are  committed  to  homebuyera 
within  I  year  of  ihe  issuance  date.  The 
intent  of  the  conferees  in  providing  this 
ruk'  was  to  incoTXjrate  the  resolution 
previously  adopted  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  a  question  has  arisen  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  bonds  if  commit- 
ments for  all  01  the  net  proceeds  are  not 
made  within  the  3 -year  period.  In  other 
prc"isions  of  the  transitional  rule  where 
con  mitments  are  required  within  a  par- 
f'ular  period,  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates that  the  bonds  will  retain  their 
tax-exen:pt  character  as  long  as  the  un- 
committed proceeds  are  used  to  redeem 
bonds  within  6  months  after  the  commit- 


ment period  This  is  the  same  rule  o:: 
redemption  of  bonds  that  was  contained 
m  the  St^nate  resolution  and  adopted  by 
the  conferees 

I  ask  th?  d;^t  ngui  hed  chairman  of 
the  Committie  on  Finance  if  it  is  his 
understanding  that  the  conferees  in- 
tended ttiat  a  similar  rule  would  apply 
to  bonds  issued  under  the  transitional 
rxile  permitting  bonds  to  be  issued  before 
January   1.   1981 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  the  under- 
standint:  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
correct.  It  is  the  same  rule  on  reaemp- 
tion  of  bonds  that  was  contained  in  the 
Senate  resolution  and  adopted  by  the 
conferees 

It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that,  in  the  case  of  bonds  that 
are  issued  before  January  1  1981.  and 
the  net  proceeds  are  not  committed 
witliin  the  1-ycar  period,  interest  on  the 
bond  issue  will  not  cease  being  tax- 
exempt  provided  the  uncommitted  pro- 
ceeds are  used  to  redeem  obligations 
within  the  18  months  of  the  issue  date. 
In  addition,  a  similar  6-mon:h  redemp- 
tion rule  would  be  allowed  under  the 
transitional  rule  contained  in  section 
1104: mi  of  the  conference  agreement, 

Mr  DOLE,  Mr  President  mv  second 
clarification  involves  the  arbitrage  pro- 
visions of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Tax  Act, 
The  bill  limits  the  efTectnc  rate  of  inter- 
est on  mortgages  financc-a  with  pro- 
ceeds of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  to  a 
rate  that  is  no  greater  than  1  pert'entage 
point  over  the  yield  on  the  bonds.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  certain  items  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ef- 
fective interest  cost  of  a  mortgage.  These 
include  any  insurance  charge  or  similar 
amount  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
does  not  exceed  amounts  charged  in  the 
area  in  cases  where  owner-fmancing  is 
not  provided  through  the  use  of  qualified 
mortgage  bonds 

I  ask  Senator  Long  if  it  is  his  under- 
standing that  tne  conferees  intended 
that  premiums  paid  to  the  FH.A,  VA.  or 
private  mortgage  insurer  to  obtain  mort- 
gage insurance  or  guarantee  on  an  indi- 
vidual's mortgage  come  within  this  ex- 
clusion and  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  effective  interest  cost 
on  the  mortgage  so  long  as  the  amount 
does  not  exceed  the  premium  for  insur- 
ance or  a  guaranty  for  a  similar  mort- 
gage in  the  area  not  financed  with  qual:- 
f.cd  mortgage  bonds. 

Mr  LONG  The  Senator  from  Kansa.-; 
is  correct  Mr,  President,  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  insurance  premiums  and 
premiums  for  similar  private  mortgage 
insurance  are  not  taken  into  account 
under  the  bill  in  determining  the  effec- 
tive interest  rate  of  mortgages  so  long 
as  such  amounts  do  not  exceed  the 
amounts  charged  in  the  area  for  a  sim- 
ilar mortgage  that  is  not  financed  by 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  However, 
charges  on  the  mortgagor  for  mortgage 
pool  Insurance  which  typically  is  ob- 
tained by  the  issuer  to  cover  risks  not 
covered  by  other  insurance  would  be 
taken  into  account, 

Mr  President  a  similar  colloquy  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Representatives 
t>etween  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and   Means  and  the  ranking 


member,  Mr  Conable  That  matter  came 
to  the  attention  of  Mr  Donald  Lubick. 
AssLstant  Secretar>'  for  Tax  Policy  Mr, 
Lubick  sent  me  a  lett^er  confirming  ih?t 
this  is  the  view  of  the  Treasury  I  ask 
unanimo'os  con.sent  that  the  lett*>r  of  Mr, 
Lubick  be  pnntec  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prnted  m  the  Recoft 
as  follows 

DEPARTMrNT  OF  THE  TREASITIT  . 

Wafhtngtin.  DC    December  3.  1980. 
Hon    Rrs.sELL  B   Long. 

Chairman.  Committee  cm  Finance.  US    Sen- 
ate. Washington   D  C 

Dear  Mf.  Chaibma.n  The  Conference 
agreement  on  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
ix>ntains  pro\isions  relating  to  single  family 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  The  transitional 
rule*  of  the  a^eement  provide  that  the  lim- 
itations contained  in  the  bill  do  not  appiy 
to  issues  under  which  proceeds  are  commit- 
ted to  providing  mortgages  within  specilieci 
periods  It  is  our  understanding  that  such 
t)ond  issues  will  retain  their  exempt  status 
beyond  the  limitation  periods  If  the  net  un- 
committed proceeds  remaininp  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  limitation  periods  are  used  to 
redeem  bonds  within  a  6-month  period  after 
the  expiration  of  the  limitations 

The  matter  is  described  in  detail  in  a  col- 
loquy between  Chairman  Ullman  and  Rep- 
resentative Oonable  held  on  the  Hoijse  floor 
today  We  have  re\".ewed  the  text  of  that 
colloquy  and  It  conforms  with  our  under- 
standing and  Interpretation  of  the  legisla- 
tion We  are  fully  in  support  of  the  under- 
standing m  the  colloquy. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  C    Lttbick, 

Mr,  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr,  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague,  I  think  that  wnll 
clarify  a  couple  of  areas  of  pKJSsible  mis- 
understanding. 

RECONCIl-IATION 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  comment  on 
one  provision  that  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  recon- 
ciliation process  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant mechanism.  However,  I  think  we 
must  be  careful,  in  future  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile, that  we  do  not  include  a  lot  cf 
increases  in  spending. 

In  my  view,  reconciliation  is  intended 
to  bring  spending  reiiuctions  back  into 
balance  Frankly.  I  found  particularly  on 
the  House  s:de.  some  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  pushing  new  spending  pro- 
grams in  the  reconciliation  process  than 
they  were  about  reconciliation  So  we 
ended  up  with  less  real  sa\-ings  than  w-e 
had  anticipated.  I  want  to  say.  so  far  a.s 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  the  Senate 
conferees  in  our  part  of  the  conference 
made  every  effort  to  resist  some  of  the 
new  spending  programs  advocated  b> 
many  of  our  collea<rues  on  the  House  s:de. 

As  I  said,  the  reconciliation  process 
is  an  extremely  important  mechanism 
wh'.ch.  if  adhered  to  strictly  can  provide 
the  discipline  necessary  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  The  Senate  F.nance 
Committee  adhered  to  the  process  and 
produced  a  package  with  $2,4  billion  in 
savings  and  $4.2  billion  m  revenues, 
savings 

Most  of  those  savings  were  real.  They 
were  achieved  by  makint  substantive, 
long-term  changes  in  current  spending 
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programs.  These  changes  were  carefully 
thought  out  and  spread  over  the  several 
entitlement  programs  under  our  juris- 
diction. F\irther,  they  were  equitable  and 
were  designed  to  correct  problems  in 
thase  programs  while  not  hurting  indi- 
vidual recipients  or  providers.  This  Sen- 
ator believes  these  kinds  of  changes  were 
exactly  what  was  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

The  House  bill,  however,  fcllowed  a 
very  different  course.  The  House  included 
in  Its  version  of  reconciliation  numerous 
provisions  that  not  only  did  not  cut 
sp<mdintj.  but  provisions  that  greatly  in- 
creased spending  in  out  years  I  am  sure 
it  will  shock  many  of  the  Members  of  th.3 
body  to  learn  that  the  House  bill  on 
reconciliation  contained  provisions  that 
-.K  ould  have  increased  spending  by  almost 
$1  billion  in  1985  Hopefully,  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  will  not  allow  reconcihation  bills 
to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  new  spending 
provisions.  The  conference  between  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  disappointing. 
Some  of  the  House  conferees  came  ex- 
pecting to  spend,  not  to  save  money. 

This  Senator  was  also  disappointed 
that  the  House  conferees  would  not  ac- 
cept more  of  the  Senate  savings  provi- 
sions; for  example,  the  elimination  or 
modification  of  the  national  trigger  af- 
fecting payment  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  This  pro- 
vision alone  would  have  saved  some  $1 
billion  a  year  in  a  reasonable,  respon- 
sible way  We  were  unable  to  work  out 
a  reasonable  compromise  on  a  provi- 
sion to  pastpone  eligibility  for  supple- 
mental security  income  for  individuals 
who  knowingly  dispose  of  assets  at  le.ss 
than  market  value,  just  for  the  purpwse 
of   becoming   eligible   for  such   benefits. 

The  House  conferees  did  not  want  to 
discuss  the  varioas  Senate  provisions 
dealing  with  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable charges  under  the  medicare 
provisions  or  the  provision  to  limit 
home  health  agency  reimbursement.  In- 
stead, we  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  discussing  the  health  spending  pro- 
visions and  only  after  very  difflcult  bar- 
gaining were  we  able  to  curtail  new 
spending  in  the  bill 

There  are  a  number  of  savings  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill  which  should 
have  been  enacted  Hopefully,  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  them  next  year  In  the 
meantime,  this  Senator  is  at  least  grate- 
ful that  the  Congre.ss  hns  shown  disci- 
pline and  has  followed  through  on  the 
reconciliation  pro-ess  This  is  an  im- 
portant precedent  and  one  which  we 
must  be  willine  to  heed  in  the  future  if 
we  hope  to  limit  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  balance  the  budget 

HEVENUC    MCASUKES 

In  additon  to  spending  reductions,  the 
Finance  Committee  was  asked  to  report 
out  $4  2  billion  in  revenue  increases  to 
help  reconcile  the  fi.scal  year  1981  budget 
The  Finance  Committee  met  that  objec- 
tive, even  though  many  individual  mem- 
bers questioned  the  wisdom  of  adding 
to  the  alreadv  staggering  tax  burden  on 
the    American    people     The   conference 


report  contains  about  $3.5  billion  of  those 
proposed  revenue  increases. 

I  might  say,  even  though  we  had  dis- 
agreement. I  think  for  the  most  part 
we  did  not  have  much  alternative  So. 
there  was  rather  general  agreement  in 
the  Senate  Finanve  Committee 

There  is  one  specific  provision  that 
had  a  lot  of  support  in  the  Senate,  sup- 
port from  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr 
BORENi,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  'Mr.  Pryori.  Senator  Bentsen. 
Senator  Wallop,  and  many  others  on 
the  committee  and  not  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

That  was  our  successful  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  interim  relief  for  small 
rovalty  owners. 

One  reason  I  am  particularly  happy 
the  reconciliation  bill  is  being  passed  to- 
day is  that  royalty  owners  will  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  a  refund  paid  during  the 
t-alendar  year  1980.  This  relief  is  only 
for  1  year 

Despite  the  general  reluctance  to  in- 
crea'^e  the  level  of  Federal  taxation,  a 
number  of  the  revenue  provisions  are 
positive  and  deserving  of  Senate  sup- 
port. 

R1TALTY    OWNER    RETTJND 

One  such  provision  would  provide 
some  interim  relief  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  for  small  royalty  owners.  Un- 
der the  provision,  royalty  owners  would 
be  permitted  to  claim  a  refund  equal 
to  the  first  $1  000  of  windfall  profit  taxes 
paid  during  calendar  year  1980.  This 
stopeap  provision  will  provide  welcome 
relief  to  the  estimated  2  million  rovalty 
owners  throughout  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  have  suffered  an  uncon- 
scionable hardship  as  a  result  of  the 
lA'indfall  tax.  Hopefully,  this  provision 
represents  just  the  first  step  in  the  effort 
to  fashion  some  peimanent  relief  for 
small  royalty  owners. 

This  provision  represenLs  just  the  first 
step.  I  hope  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  understand  that  the  average 
royalty  owner  has  income  of  less  than 
$200  Many  rely  on  this  royalty  income 
t.}  remain  economically  independent  It 
has  resulted  in  hardship  on.  particu- 
larly, landowners  and  small  royalty 
owners,  and  perhaps  some  relief  can  be 
provided  early  next  year  of  permanent 
duration. 

Testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee heanngs  demonstrated  that  the 
vast  majoritv  of  the.se  royalty  owners 
are  little  people — farmers,  retired  per- 
soas.  and  others  of  modest  means.  In- 
deed. 60  percent  of  the  128.000  royalty 
owners  in  Kansas  get  less  than  $50  a 
month  from  oil  royalties.  Yet  even  these 
small  royalty  checks  are  vital  to  farmers 
and  retired  persons  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  Thus,  this  Senator  strongly 
believes  that  the  relief  contained  in  this 
bill  is  long  overdue. 

I  pause  at  this  point  to  yield  to  the 
distinguLshed  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
who  was  very  helpful.  We  had  hearings 
in  his  State  and  tlie  State  of  Kansas. 
Senator  Bentsen  had  heanngs  m  Texas. 
We  learned  firsthand  of  the  need  for 
.some  relief. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 


Mr  BOREN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

I  certainly  am  pleased  to  see  Included 
in  this  reconciliation  conference  report 
some  immediate  stopgap  relief  for  the 
small  royalty  owners. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
given  this  effort  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  by  Uie  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  'Mr.  Lonc. 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr  Bent- 
sen I .  and  others. 

As  Senator  Dole  has  said,  studies 
have  indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  royalty  owners  are  jieople  rece:v- 
ing  very  small  checks.  Over  60  percent  of 
them  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma  were  re- 
ceiving $200  a  month  or  less  A  large 
majority  of  recipients  of  check.^  who  at- 
tended our  hearings  were  social  security 
recipients,  according  to  samples  we  con- 
ducted of  almost  8.000  people  that  at- 
tended the  Finance  Committee  heanngs 
m  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  They 
were  in  need  of  immediate  relief. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
hoping  this  is  only  the  first  step,  that 
the  next  Congress  will  go  further  in 
remedying  the  injustices  by  providing  a 
full  exemption  for  royalty  owners  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

But  it  is  a  positive  first  step.  I  am  glad 
to  see  it  made.  I  am  glad  that  many  of 
those  in  our  States,  and  across  the  coun- 
try, who  rely  upon  the  small  royalty 
checks  as  a  supplement  to  their  social 
security  income,  will  be  able  to  recoup 
what  they  paid  under  the  tax. 

No  group  of  low-  or  middle-income 
people  in  the  country,  retired  persons, 
has  been  hit  with  a  tax  of  this  magni- 
tude on  their  meager  earnings  that  have 
been  set  aside  for  retirement.  I  think  it 
IS  a  good  step. 

I  also  want  to  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
while  we  did  not  go  as  far  as  many  of  us 
V  ould  like  to  have  seen  us  go  in  tJie  area 
of  reforming  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program,  that  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  this  report  and  in  this  piece 
of  legislation  in  moving  the  system  in 
the  right  direction  so  that  we  can  dis- 
continue benefits  to  those  who  are  not 
trulv  quahfied  for  them  and  make  the 
funds  secure  and  more  readily  available 
m  adequate  amounts  for  those  who  are 
genuinely  unemployed.  There  are  manv 
in  that  category  across  the  countrv. 

Also.  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  my  own  senior  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  iMr  Bellmon". 
who  will  be  leaving  the  Senate  this  year, 
for  their  work  on  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

Few  people  have  contributed  more  to 
the  budgetary  orocess  in  this  country 
ind  toward  sound  fiscal  policy  over  the 
last  several  years  than  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Bellmon'  I 
want  to  salute  him  on  behalf  of  not 
only  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  on  behalf  of  the  p<-ople  of 
our  State,  for  the  outstanding  work  and 
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outstanding  .service  he  has  rendered  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  major 
participant  in  the  budget  process. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  LONG-  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pieaied  the  Senator  did  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  about  the  royalty  owner.'-  because 
that  is  one  area  where,  in  my  judgment. 
a  grave  iniustice  was  done. 

These  people  did  not  get  any  wind- 
fall. We  had  already  deregulated  thi- 
small  wells  on  the  tiieur\  il  we  did  not 
we  were  not  going  to  get  much  produc- 
tion because  they  produce  so  little,  it 
would  shut  most  down. 

So  they  had  already  been  deregulated 
Then  when  the  windfall  tax  came  along. 
It  put  a  big  tax  on  somebody  who  was 
not  getting  a  windfall  to  begin  with. 
They  just  happened  to  be  on  the  scene. 
That  was  the  only  sin  they  committed, 
if  anything 

So  we  wanted  to  try  to  correct  that. 
I  wish  we  could  have  done  more.  I  wish 
we  could  have  also  prevailed  on  Sena- 
tor Bellmon's  amendment  to  exempt 
those  small  wells. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  who  will  be  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  next  year,  to 
make  clear  that  he  will  continue  to  per- 
severe in  this  effort  He  can  be  assured 
of  my  help  to  see  we  exempt  these  little 
stnpi-er  wells.  If  not  exempt  all.  then 
the  first  five  barrels,  or  as  much  as  we 
can,  to  provide  justice  for  these  people, 
because  we  never  really  intended  to 
deny  those  royalty  owners  and  those 
owners  of  these  very  small  welLs  some- 
thing that  was  rightfully  theirs 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  what  I  con- 
sider a  step  in  the  ripht  direction. 

In  my  opinion,  the  stripper  well  ex- 
emption has  a  great  deal  of  importance 
so  far  as  the  Nation's  energy  supply  is 
concerned  If  you  have  a  little  well  mak- 
ing a  barrel  of  oil  and  a  hundred  barrels 
of  salt  water  a  day  and  you  put  a  $5  or  a 
$10  tax  on  the  well,  you  simply  liasten 
the  day  -vhen  it  becomes  uiic  oiiomical 
for  the  operator  to  fuss  around  and  keep 
it  producing;  and  you  ha.sten  the  day 
when  he  will  pull  the  pipe  and  sell  tlie 
tank  battery  and  shut  it  down 

So  I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee, 
during  the  next  Congress,  will  look  at  the 
stnpper  problem  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  try  to  jireserve  many  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  which  the.se  stripper 
wells  produce.  They  cannot  be  redrUled. 
Unless  we  keep  them  in  production,  they 
will  be  lost  forever 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  give 
this  matter  top  pnority  in  the  first  bill 
the  Finance  Committee  deal.<;  with  that 
concerns  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  Senator  Long  has  indi- 
cated, we  hoped  that  we  might  retain 
the  Bellmon  amendment,  the  two-barrel 
exemption;  but  because  of  the  revenue 
impact,  we  could  not  do  that. 

Also.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  sav  that  some 
of  tne  House  conferees  think  the  tax  is 
not  high  enough  now.  Tliey  would  like 


to  raise  the  tax  on  royalty  owners.  They 
think  that  anybody  who  has  oil  is  rich 
Until  we  change  that  thinking — and  we 
hope  It  will  come  soon — n  will  be  hard  to 
proMde  relief  lor  l!ie  small  royalty  owner 
or  the  stnpper  well  operator  We  have 
had  some  success  They  fan  buy  a  Christ - 
ma.*^  tree  with  this  little  reiunri  that  is 
about  all 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr  DOMEMCI  Mr  P.'-esident,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ka:isas 

I  agree  wlmleheartedly  witli  the  Sena- 
tor from  Okiahorna  So  far  as  the  rcy- 
alty  ov.TiPrs  are  concerned,  this  is  a  step 
in  the  '•ignt  direction,  il  Ls  a  l-year  event 
as  I  understand  it.  ana  it  is  a  $1,000  ex- 
emption  Is  that  correct  ■^ 

Mr.  DOLE   That  is  correct. 

Mr  DOMENICT  Some  of  the  royalty 
owTiers  were  getting  a  $400  a  montli 
check.  Tti^y  are  not  ir.  the  business  It 
was  their  land  tliat  somebody  drilled  on. 
and  they  get  thi.>^  because  somebody 
found  oil.  All  of  a  sudden,  lius  uix  come? 
along,  and  some  of  them  receive  half  the 
check  Is  that  not  correcf 

Mr  DOLE  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI  In  fact,  some  of  them 
received  60-percent  deductions  from 
their  clieck. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  been  thinkipc 
that  if  it  is  so  gOvXi  lor  the  royalty  own- 
ers, perhaps  it  should  apply  to  coal  and 
timl>er  ■An<i  people  who  have  an  mterest 
in  tho.<-e  things. 

Mr  DOMENICl  Exactly  They  are  not 
involved  in  any  wmdfa'l.  ;f  there  is  one. 
They  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
that  aspect  of  the  situation. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  these 
people  in  thi.-  country  Most  of  them  are 
retirees,  and  they  receive  this  kind  of 
check  along  with  social  security  or  some 
other  pension  fund. 

I  hope  that  next  \  ear  we  can  make  this 
kind  of  change  permanent 

I  also  a.irree  with  Senator  Bellmon 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  energy  pro- 
duction— the  matter  we  are  talking 
abx>ut — it  simply  is  noi  fairjilay  You  do 
not  cut  somebody's  check  m  .half  when 
they  have  been  recemng  it  for  3  or  4 
years  as  a  royalty  check  He  is  talking 
about  energy  production. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  the 
small  stripper  welLs.  they  will  go  out  of 
production  be<-ause  of  a  tax:  and  that 
will  be  a  direct  diminution  m  energy 
resultint-'  from  windfall,  -which  many 
think  it  is.  generally  That  will  be  prov- 
able to  the  extent  that  a  small  well  stops 
producing,  because  tlie  windfall  tax 
makes  it  unprofitable,  and  that  is  doing 
the  opposite  of  wnat  anyone  wants  to  do 
around  here  We  are  making  ourselves 
more  dependent  rather  than  less  de- 
pendent. 

So  I  hope  that,  next  year,  the  Finance 
Committee  will  take  a  pood  look  at  this 
matter.  Many  of  us  understand  n  better 
since  it  is  in  place.  We  have  a  let  belter 
evidence,  and  we  will  be  presenting  it. 

I  join  Senator  Bellmo.n  m  congratu- 
lating the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  ar.d  Senator  Long, 
and  I  hope  we  ran  do  more  m  the  future. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  learned  one  thing  in  the 
past  few  months — a  lot  of  people  in  Kan- 


sas imderstand  the  windfall  tax  a  lot 
better  than  when  we  passed  it.  It  is  one 
thing  to  .say,  "I  didn't  vote  for  it."  but 
It  IS  another  thing  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple t.hat  you  did  not  do  much  U)  slop  :t 

This  w  ill  be  some  relief  Perhaps  there 
should  be  somf-  tax  imposed  on  the  big 
royalty  owners  But  :n  the  case  of  a  man 
or  wo.man  who  gets  a  check  for  $50.  in 
some  case-  :t  ls  the  diJTerence  between 
dei^eiidcnre  and  independence  I  hope 
v.e  can  pronde  some  pe.Tnanent  modifi- 
catioi!  here 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer.  Senator 
Boren.  for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  royalty  owners,  not  only  in  Oklahoma 
but  throuchout  the  co;;ntry  a.-^  well.  It 
was  a  bipartisan  effort 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  obiec- 
tion  to  this  provisioii.  to  speak  of  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  E^•cn  those 
Senators  from  nonproducmg  States  un- 
derstand the  ineouity  of  this  particular 
tax 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT    IN    V  S      BLAI     EST.^TE 

A  second,  important  revenue  pro\T- 
sion — the  idea  of  the  Senator  'rom 
Wyoming  'Mr  Wallop  ' — which  is  in- 
cluded m  the  reconciliation  package  is 
tiie  imposition  of  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
foreign  nationals  who  sell  US  real 
property. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  foreign  in- 
vestor, wnth  even  the  slightest  bit  of  tax 
planning,  can  legally  avoid  paymg  any 
U.S.  capital  gams  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
American  real  estate  Currently,  the  Tax 
Code  provides  that  so  long  as  the  land  is 
not  held  in  connection  with  an  active 
U.S  business,  the  foreign  in\estors  profit 
is  exempt  from  tax.  In  cor.trasa.  a  U.S. 
citizen  woiUd  have  to  pay  up  to  28  per- 
cent in  Federal  taxes  on  such  sales 

Because  of  this  tax  loophole,  foreign 
investors  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
Americans  when  they  are  competing  to 
buy  U  S.  real  estate  They  can  pay  more 
for  U.S.  land  because  they  can  count  on 
not  ha\ing  to  pay  any  tax  when  they 
sell  it  at  a  p.-ofit.  Is  there  any  wonder 
why  so  many  foreign  investors  includ- 
ing wealthy  Arabs  and  West  Germans, 
are  bidding  up  the  price  of  US  real 
estate' 

The  reconciliation  bili  would  do  much 
to  correct  tins  situation  The  conference 
report  would  impose  a  minimum  20-per- 
cent capital  cams  tax  on  foreign  inves- 
tors dealing  m  US  real  estate  The 
Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House 
bill's  effective  date  to  a\oid  any  unfair 
application  of  this  change.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  even  this  modest  pro%'ision 
was  watered  down  by  the  House  con- 
ferees who  insi.sted  that  we  delete  any 
withholding  requirement  Many  tax  ex- 
pert^s  believe  that  v.-ithout  withholding 
It  v.ill  be  d'lficult  to  effectively  enforce 
the  provision 

ALCOHOL     EUEL      TARIFI 

A  third  significant  revenue  measure 
in  H.R  7765  IS  Llie  imposition  of  a  tariff 
on  imjxirted  alcohol  fuel  Under  the  com- 
proini.se  worked  out  m  conference  a  40- 
cent-per-pallon  lanfT  will  be  pha.sed  in 
over  3  years.  In  calendar  year  1981  the 
tariff  will  be  10  cenU^  per  gallon  ir.  1982. 
20  cents  per  gallon  and  m  1983  and 
thereafter.  40  cents  per  gallon. 
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In  1978  and  again  last  year.  Congress 
enacted  Uie  tax  incentives  for  gasohol 
in  order  to  develop  a  domestic  aJcohol 
fuel  industry  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  recall,  that  amendment  was  ini- 
tially oflered  by  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Curtis. 
In  my  view,  we  never  intended  these  lax 
incentives  to  subsidize  the  use  of  im- 
ported alcohol.  We  do  not  need  to  re- 
place our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil  with 
a  dependence  on  foreign  alcohol.  Indeed, 
importation  of  foreign  alcohol  is  worse 
from  a  balance  of  payments  standpoint 
than  importing  OPEC  oil  because  for- 
eign alcohol  is  much  more  expensive  than 
crude  oil. 

This  measure  Is  not  one-company  leg- 
islation as  some  have  irresponsibly 
charged.  This  tariff  is  supported  by  a 
number  of  farm  groups  including  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  as  well  as  count- 
less individuals  who  are  now  or  will 
shortly  produce  alcohol  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  companies  are  rel- 
atively small  local  enterprises  that  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  explo- 
sion of  imports  this  year  In  all  of  1979. 
ethanol  imports  from  Brazil  amounted 
to  only  about  2  million  gallons.  I  under- 
stand that  already  this  year,  about  40 
million  gallons  of  Brazilian  alcohol  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  In 
my  view,  Federal  tax  policy  should  be 
neutral  toward  those  imports  by  denying 
a  Ffderal  tax  subsidy  for  imported  alco- 
hol. That  is  precisely  what  this  tariff  in 
this  legislation  will  accompli.sh. 

MORTGAGE    SUBSIDY    BONDS 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  make  some  ob- 
servations  about  the  restrictions  on 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  contained  in 
this  conference  report  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  limits  are  needed  on  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  In 
many  areas,  these  bonds  have  almost 
completely  supplanted  conventional 
mortgage  financing  at  a  high  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury 

While  most  recognize  the  need  for 
somp  limits,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
thinks  the  House  bill  was  far  too  re- 
strictive. In  conference,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees bargained  hard  to  modify  many  of 
the  unduly  restrictive  provisions  in  the 
Hou.se  mortgage  bond  bill 

The  mast  imiwrtant  House  concession 
was  increasing  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
can  bo  issued  during  the  next  3  years 
from  $50  million  per  year  to  $200  million 
and  the  market  share  limitation  from  5 
percent  to  9  nercent  of  the  mortgages  in 
each  State  The  date  for  ultimately  elim- 
inating the  bonds  was  pushed  back  from 
the  end  of  1982  to  the  end  of  1983  I  be- 
lieve a  reasonable  compromise  ha^  been 
struck. 

CONCLtTSION 

Mr  President,  this  Senator  supports 
the  reconciliation  process  as  an  essential 
weapon  in  our  fight  agamst  increased 
Government  spending  The  process,  how- 
ever. IS  not  perfect,  it  needs  improvement. 
We  must  amend  it.  for  example,  to  pre- 
vent new  spending  from  being  added  dur- 
ing a  process  that  is  designed  to  cut 
stiending 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  number  of 
items  I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record.  One  is  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 


can Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Another  is  a 
memo  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  MiUer 

I  also  have  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  on  March  29. 
1979.  fKJinting  out  that  it  wa«  never  the 
intent  that  we  should  provide  subsidies 
to  foreign  countries  which  might  be  pro- 
ducing alcohol 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  were  do- 
ing, in  effect,  was  trying  to  nip  in  the  bud 
a  problem  that  could  be  fatal  to  the 
infant  domestic  gasohol  industry.  I  think 
there  is  widespread  support  for  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  me.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Bayh'  .  the  SenaUjr  Irom  South  Da- 
kota Mr  McGovERN".  and  almoLst  every 
farm  State  Senator  and  ahnost  every 
other  Senator  who  is  concerned  about 
the  gasohol  industry  in  this  country 
Many  of  these  companies  are  small  and 
quite  vulnerable  to  the  explosion  of 
imports. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  telegrams, 
mailgrams.  and  letters  from  small  alco- 
hol producing  companies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  this  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
BoRENi  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr  DOLE  But  this  Senator  believes 
that  all  in  all  conferees  on  this  bill  did 
the  best  we  could.  It  was  our  first  effort 
at  reconciliation,  and  I  have  already 
asked  consent  that  all  these  documents 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

But  I  close  by  thanking  the  floor 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  also  my  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
tireless  efforts  over  the  years  in  trying 
to  bring  .some  reality  back  into  spending 
Most  of  tlie  time  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas followed  his  advice.  Sometimes  I 
have  strayed  away.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  performed  a  valu- 
able service  and  he  w  ill  be  missed  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Prciiident,  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Exhibit   1 

.^M^Rll  AN   Farm  BrittAU  Fbdihation. 
Wastiington     DC.  September   25.   1980. 
Hon    JiMMT  Cartek. 

Tiir  President    The   White  House.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

T^e  American  FEj-m  Bureau  Ffderatlon 
urges  that  the  Treasury  Dep.\rtment  take 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  foreign  produced 
alcohol  from  benefiting  by  the  exemption 
granted  to  gasohol  from  the  4  cents  a  gallon 
federal  fuel  tax  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
emption was  to  provide  the  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  a  domestic  gasohol 
Industry  To  provide  the  same  exemption  to 
imported  alcohol  completely  destroys  the 
purpose  of  this  exemption  and  could  lead 
to  continued  reliance  upon  foreign  energy 
sources. 

We  urge  the  Treasury  Department  to  Im- 
plement necessary  regulations  so  that  the 
exemption  will  benefit  only  domestic  pro- 
duced alcohol. 

It'BFHT   B.  Delano. 

PreMdent. 


The  Whits  House. 

Washington.  DC  .  October  30.  liSO. 
Hon.  William  O  Miller. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  U  C 

To  Secretary  Bill  Miller:  Foreign  pro- 
duced alcohol  should  not  benefit  from  the 
exemption  granted  to  jtasohol  fr.^m  the 
four  cent  a  gallon  gasoline  tax  This  exemp- 
tion should  be  applied  only  to  domestically 
produced  alcohol  fuel,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  our  domestic   industry. 

I  would  like  this  corrected  Immediately 
bv  administrative  means  If  possible,  by 
legislation    If    necessary. 

Sincerely. 

JtMMY    CARTEm. 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Assn  .  Inc.. 

Indianapolis.    Ind  .    September    12     1980 
Attention:    International    Trade   Ofllce 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
US    Department  of  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  In  re- 
.sponse  to  your  solicitation  of  comments  on 
measures  that  might  be  used  to  restrain 
U  S  imports  of  ethvl  alcohol  for  use  In  gaso- 
hol 

I  am  the  Executive  Vice  Presld-nt  of  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperailve  Assocla- 
Mon,  Inc  We  supply  Indiana  farmers  with 
petroleum,  plant  food,  feed,  and  other  farm 
supplies  through  71  local  cof»peratlvcs  We 
also  market  grain  and  s<iybeans  for  these 
members  We  Introduced  gasohol  in  the  pe- 
troleum market  In  Indiana  in  November. 
1978  Since  early  1979.  we  have  shipped  most 
of  our  unleaded  gasoline  in  combination  with 
ethyl  alcohol  to  be  sold  as  pasohol  We  have 
helped  other  petroleum  distributors  to  adapt 
to  our  system  of  blending  alcohol  and  gaso- 
line. We  have  also  worked  wltn  equipment 
manufacturers  In  providing  products  to  test 
gasohol  In  their  engines 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  us  that  the  Ted- 
eral  government  would  encourage  domestic 
production  of  alcohol  through  th.»  Incentive 
of  exempting  gasohol  from  the  four-cent  per 
KsUon  excise  tax  and.  at  the  same  time,  alio* 
alcohol  produced  In  other  countries  the  same 
incentive  We  believe  the  intent  of  *he  alco- 
hol production  initiative  along  with  other 
efforts  to  develop  synthetic  fuels,  is  ba.sea 
upon  a  desire  for  energy  Independence  In 
this  effort,  the  government  and  private  en- 
terprise are  working  together  to  reduce  our 
dependency  upon  energy  from  other  coun- 
tries TTie  exemption  for  gasohol  from  the 
federal  excise  tax  was  Intended  to  'prlire 
the  pump"  In  terms  of  helping  a  domestic 
alternate  form  of  energy  be  more  competi- 
tive In  the  market  place  This  exemption  has 
already  iiad  the  l)eneflclal  effect  of  encourag- 
ing Increased  alcohol  produi^tlon  in  the  tJS. 
Imports  of  ethanol  have  risen  shaT)Iy.  and 
we  believe  this  Is  in  part  due  to  expanded 
market  for  alcohol  as  a  result  of  excise  tax 
exemption 

We  propose  that  the  excise  tax  exemption 
for  gasohol  be  limited  to  domestically  pro- 
duced alcohol  This  does  not  represent  a 
trade  barrier  but  Is.  In  effect,  a  common  sense 
approach  of  limiting  Incentives  to  domestic 
production  A  ruling  could  he  enforced  by 
requiring  vendors  of  gasohol  to  certify  that 
the  alcohol  used  Is  from  U.S  domestic  pro- 
duction This  tertlflcation  could  b?  pass-d 
from  the  IT  s  alcohol  producers  through  the 
distribution  channel  and  would  provide  a 
basis  for  review  and  enforcement 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  moving  forward 
with  concern  alx>ut  this  Issue  which  is  crit- 
ical to  the  development  of  energy  independ- 
ence 

Very  truly  yours. 

PHTI.IP  P   French. 
Eiecufti'f  Vice  President 
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December  .1,  1980 

CoMMn-TEE  ON  Finance. 
Wa.ihmgton     DC      March    29     1979. 

Mr  Jerome  Kvrtz. 

commissioner  o/  fnfcrna;  Revenue.  Internal 
Retrnue    Serricc.    Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr  Kurtz  The  Ener^jy  Tax  Act  of 
1978  <PI-  95-618)  contaUis  an  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  providing  for  an  exemp- 
llon  from  the  motor  fuels  excise  taxes  lor 
certain  alcohol  fuels. 

The  provision  exempts  Gasoho;  which  is 
a  blend  of  motor  fuels  and  alcohol,  from  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  if  the  blend  contains  at 
least  10  percent  alcohol  ilncludin>;  ethanol 
and  methanol  I  other  than  alcohol  produced 
from  petroleum,  natural  gas  or  coal  The 
exemption  applies  to  sales  of  fuel  after  De- 
cember 31     1978    and  before  October   1     1984 

The  legislative  history  indicates  that  the.'^e 
provisions  were  intended  to  apply  to  alcohol 
produced  in  plants  located  in  the  United 
States  The  legislative  history  provides 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ex- 
pedite, to  the  maximum  extent  pos.sible,  ac- 
tion on  the  application  of  any  person  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  ethanol  for  use 
in  producing  gasoline  described  In  .■section 
4081  ic)  (or  In  producing  liquid  fuel  de- 
scribed in  section  4041  ik))  of  the  Inten.a; 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  United 
States  House  of  Representative^  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  neressarv  to  provide 
for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  simple,  expeditious  prcx-edure  for 
processing  such  applications  at^d  to  slmpllfv 
the  regulation  of  such  persons  for  purposes 
of  such  chapter  consistent  with  adeqtiate 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  such  applica- 
tions to  avoid  or  evade  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  chapter  relating  to  dis- 
tilled spirits  procured  dealt  in,  or  used  for 
other  purposes  " 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  view  of  this  authority 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-  such 
applications  with  respect  to  the  production 
of  ethanol  could  only  refer  to  domestic 
production 

The  Conference  Report  .stated 

"It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  in 
determining  the  need  for  acreage  set -aside 
programs  for  particular  comrnodttles  and 
the  extent  of  the  acreage  set -aside  pro- 
prams  (under  .sections  105A  and  107A  of  the 
A^cultural  Act  of  1943  as  added  hv  sec- 
tions 402  and  502  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  19771.  the  Serretarv  of  Aerl- 
culture  take  Into  account  the  demand  for 
these  commodities  by  producers  of  alcohol 
fuels  (Including  fuels  which  consist  of  gaso- 
line-alcohol blends)   and  other  fuels" 

Therefore.  I   urge  that   decisions   made  bv 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  reflect  the  Con- 
gressional  Intent   and   exclude    imported   al- 
cohol for  use  in  gasoline 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 
US  Senate 

tJNiTED  States  Sfnate. 

Was/itn(7fon.  D.C. 
Dear  Conferee: 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Budget 
Reconciliation  will  soon  be  conslderlne  the 
Senate's  provision  to  Increase  the  duty  on 
ethvl  alcohol  Imported  for  use  as  a  fuel 
This  import  duty  Is  important  to  the  rapid 
commercialization  of  domestic  alcohol  fuel 
production  plants  and  we  urire  vou  to  sup- 
port retention  of  the  duty  provision 

The  Congress  examined  the  i.ssue  of  alcohol 
fuel  Import.';  last  March  during  the  deha-e  on 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Art  At 
that  time  nnn-bevera^:e  ethvl  alcohol  Im- 
ports were  at  their  traditional  low  level  of 
around  one  million  >.'allons  per  month  Con- 
sequently, when  Congress  extended  through 
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1992  the  alcohol  fuel  i  pasohol  i  exemption 
from  the  4  cent  per  gallon  Federal  motor  fuel 
excise  lax.  11  also  allowed  imported  alcohol 
fuel   to  qualify  for  the  extended  exemption. 

Since  then  non-l>everage  alcohol  imports 
have  increased  dramatically  In  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year,  imports  have 
riiinbed  to  42  5  million  gallons  T  hi.s  equals 
ail  annual  rale  of  almost  73  million  gallons — 
a  nearly  threefold  iiurea&e  over  the  28  mil- 
lion galion.s  imported  in  iy79  At  the  current 
rate,  import.s  could  equal  50',  of  total  do- 
mestic consumption  for  the  year 

With  imports  continuing  to  qualify  for 
pasohols  4  cent  per  gallon  exci.se  tax  exemp- 
tion—which equals  a  tax  benetit  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  of  alcohol-  the  Federal  tax  system 
;s  --upporting  a  new  American  reliance  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy  The  only  difference  is 
we  are  substituting  our  addiction  for  foreign 
petroleum  for  a  new  addiction  for  foreign 
alroho! 

The  .Senates  provision  to  increase  the  Im- 
piirt  duty  by  40  rents  per  gallon  will  correct 
this  situation  This  new  duty  will  neutralize 
the  current  40  cent  per  gallon  tax  incentive 
to  import  alcohol  for  fuel  use.  The  excise  tax 
(\emp;:on  was  enacted  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  domestic  alcohol  fuel  production 
plants;  It  was  not  enacted  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  foreign  energy 

This  will  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff— it 
will  produce  revenue  Domestic  producers 
(  ■.:rreiulv  sell  alcohol  fuel  for  about  20  cents 
more  per  gallon  than  imported  alcohol  sells 
for  in  thLs  country  With  enactment  of  the 
new  import  duty,  the  sales  price  positions  of 
imported  and  domestic  alcohol  fuel  would 
be  reversed  There  Is  no  rea.son  for  assuming 
that  this  would  cause  imports  to  suddenly 
drop  t<5  zero,  as  opponents  of  the  tariff  In- 
rrea.se   argue 

With  elimination  of  the  40  cent  per  gallon 
tax  incentive  to  import  alcohol  domestic 
alcohol  fuel  marketeers  will  have  added  in- 
centive to  produce  alcohol  fuel  domestically. 
This  is  the  ptirpose  of  the  excise  tax  incentive 
and  the  entire  Federal  alcohol  fuels  develop- 
ment program  This  purpose  can  be  assured 
by  Conference  Committee  adoption  of  the 
Senates'  alcohol  fuel  import  dvity  provision 
If  you  have  anv  questions  on  this  i.ssue. 
plea.se  contact  Bill  Moreau  iX4  87341  or  Rod 
Do.Armenf  iX4-4416). 
Sincerely. 

Robert     Dole 
Birch    Bayh 

V  S  Senators. 

Union   Dfve:  opmfnt   Co.. 
TuUa.  Okla    Septrmher  11    1980 
Attention      International    Trade   Office. 
Secrftary    of  the  Trfasi-rv 
V  S     Drparlmrnt   of   the    Trra^ury. 
Washington   DC 

Gentltmen  In  response  to  your  reauest 
for  comments  regarding  measures  which 
could  be  taken  to  restrain  US  imports  of 
fuel  ethanol  for  use  in  gasohol.  we  are 
hapny  to  respond  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  gasoho]  Industry  to 
do  so  Since  the  beginning  of  major  imports 
into  the  United  States,  the  price  of  fuel 
ethanol  in  the  United  States  has  plunged 
from  $1  80  per  gallon  fob  Decatiir  Illinois 
to  $150  per  gallon  fob  producing  plants 
and  ports  of  delivery  TTiis  is  well  under 
the  cost  of  production  of  fuel  ethanol  In 
the  United  States  since  during  the  same 
time  grain  prices  have  increased  by  30  per- 
cent to  40  percent 

Our  company  designed  and  built  the  first 
commercial  fuel  ethanol  plant  to  come  on 
stream  in  the  United  States.  Brownwood 
Distilling  Inc  Waurika  Oklahoma  (see  en- 
closure i  This  plant  is  closing  this  week  due 
to  the  poor  economics  of  present  fuel  alco- 
hol and  grain  prices  The  second  plant  to 
come  on  stream  with  commercial  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  the  White 
Plain  (Flame)  plant  In  Van  Buren.  Arkansas. 


It    has   also  periodically   t)een   closed   due   to 
adverse  economics 

The  fuel  alcohol  industry  canriot  endure 
the  present  economics  and  needs  relief  from 
the  material  that  i.s  being  brought  ir.  from 
Brazil  and  other  countries  It  would  appear 
that  a  40  cetit  per  gallon  tariff  barrier  would 
be  the  easiest   to  administer. 

Our  company  has  fuel  ethanol  projects 
in  various  stages  of  planning  and  cciistruc- 
tion  throughout  the  United  States  and  it 
IS  our  opinion  that  unless  thii  fiedgUng  in- 
dustry receives  prompt  relief  from  ihe  pres- 
ent cross-price  squeez*.  its  birih  will  be 
aborted 

Please  iei  u*  know  if  we  may  supply  addi- 
tional information. 

Cordially  yours. 

Dean   H    McHajuj. 

President. 

North  Dakota  Alcohol  Cooperative. 
LansjoTd.  N    Dak  .  September  11.  19S0. 
M/.  J    WILl.L^M  Miller. 

Secretary/  o)  :ne  Treasury  Attention  o;  In- 
ternational Trade  Office.  V  S  Depart- 
ment of  the  T'-eafur.,,  Wo-s/iinpror.,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  North  Dakota  .Mcohol  Co- 
operative iNDACi  understands  that  the  VS 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  requesting 
comments  from  parties  affected  by  imports 
of  fuel  alcohol.  These  comments  will  be 
used  in  the  formulation  of  a  report  lo  Con- 
gress per  the  requirements  of  the  Windfall 
Prjfit    Tax    Act    iPL    96 -223 1 

NDAC  IS  a  cooperatne  wllh  750  farmer 
memt>ers.  expected  to  expand  tci  1  500  mem- 
bers by  the  end  of  this  year  We  are  pres- 
ently proceeding  with  plans  to  construe;  a 
25  million  gallon  per  year  ethanol  p. ant  us- 
ing members  feed  grair.  as  a  feedstock  Our 
choice  of  alcohol  production  as  a  grain  proc- 
e5-5ing  venture  for  our  members  wa=  not 
made  haphazardly  but  after  explorat:on  of 
other  opportunities  for  returning  greater 
value  added  at  the  farm  level  The  major 
reason  for  ND.^C  s  pursuit  of  alcohol  produc- 
tion was.  ti~ie  stated  Federal  position  that 
alcohol  fuels  were  an  important  part  of  the 
national  energy  strategy  and  thus  would  re- 
ceive strong  support  in  the  high  risk  in- 
fancy of  this  industry 

NDAC  believes  that  not  only  do  alcohol 
for  gasohol  imports  subvert  the  goal  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  waiver,  the  alcohol  im- 
ports add  substantially  to  the  risk  of  our 
planned  \enti;re  land.  of  course,  many  other 
similar  ethanol  ventures)  While  we  believe 
the  market  for  gasohol  is  substantial  like 
any  other  product  a  period  of  introduction  Is 
necessary  before  full  sales  potential  can  be 
achieved  We  feel  thai  if  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  United  States  ethanol  producers  are 
to  be  successful,  we  must  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  cutthroat  foreign  exporters  of 
alcohol  Offshore  alcohol  is  an  undependaole 
supply  source  that  certainly  has  no  place  in 
our  country's  lonr  ranee  energy  strategy  We 
feel  that  to  share  a  tax  »ai\er  with  foreien 
suppliers  is  a  deterrent  to  development  of  a 
strone  domestic   ca«ohoI   industry 

Thus,  we  recommend  exclusion  of  impiorted 
alcohol  fuels  from  the  Federal  exc  se  tax  ex- 
emption for  gasohol 

Thank   you   for  your  consideration   of  our 
opinion.  We  would  be  hapoy  to  provide  fur- 
ther comments  if  appropriate 
Sincerely 

Michael  Gates. 
President   and  the  Boa^d  o1  D-.rectors. 

International  Gasohol  Corp  . 
.Wefainc   La     September  11.  1980. 

SFCRFTARY     of    THF    TKrASfFY 

Attention     International    Trade   Office.    VS. 
Department    of   the    Treasury     Washing- 
ton   D  C 
Dear   Mb    Secretary      A   copv   of   your   re- 
r>ort   to  Congress  on   "Measures  That    Could 
Be  Used  To  Restrain   US    Imports  of  Eihyl 
Alcohol   for   Use   ir.   Gasohol      has   been   for- 
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wardec*  to  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  U  S 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh.  for  our  comments 

International  Oasohol  Corporation  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  finalizing  plant  design  and 
financing  for  an  ethyl  alcohol  plant  In  Re- 
serve. IxiuLslana.  with  an  initial  annual  pro- 
duction of  4.000.000  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol 
and  projected  annual  Increases  in  production 
to  20.000.000  gallons  within  five  years 

We  stroiiglv  recommend  denial  of  tax  ex- 
emption for  gasohol  made  from  Imported  al- 
cohol and  some  tariff  barriers  to  Importation 
of  alcohol  In  order  to  protect  the  budding 
national  alcohol  fuel  Industry  The  con- 
tinued granting  of  tax  exemption  and  unre- 
strained Imports  could  place  our  country  In 
the  same  predicament  with  regard  to  alco- 
hol fuels  that  we  now  find  ourselves  In  re- 
garding Imported  oil. 
Sincerely. 

Lester  V    Coe. 

Chairman 

National   Oasohol   Commission.   Inc 

September  13    1980 

Mr.  William  E   Barreoa 

/nferfuiftonoi  Trade  Office.  US  Treasury  De- 
partment. Washington.  DC 
Subject:  Restraint  of  Imports  of  E^hyl  Al- 
cohol Into  US  for  use  of  Gasohol 
Dea«  Mr  Barreda  The  development  of 
this  new  Amcriciin  Industry  Is  being  put  to 
a  severe  te-st  As  the  petroleum  suppliers  of 
America  began  to  replace  their  premium 
no-leads  with  gasohol.  there  was  at  one  time 
a  small  deficiency  Ir  enough  ethanol  to  meet 
the  demand  If  at  that  time  there  had  not 
been  some  Importation  of  ethanol.  the  mar- 
ket development  for  gasohol  could  have  suf- 
fered This  situation  Is  no  longer  the  case 
With  a  general  slow  down  In  gas  use.  and 
with  American  economics  bad.  the  consiimer 
Is  buying  the  cheapest  fuel  his  car  will  op- 
erate on  Therefore,  there  Is  now  sufliclent 
US  ethyl  alcohol  available  to  supply  the 
gasohol  demand 

There  are  other  serious  problems  with  the 
Imports   They  are: 

(1)  Lack  of  a  market  for  small  scale  190 
proof  production 

(2)  Fear  by  bankers  and  le  idlng  agencies 
to  fund  new  plants  because  of  cheap  Imports 
of  ethanol. 

(3)  I.,ack  of  understanding  how  sugar  cane 
Juice,  which  can  be  used  to  produce  37 
cents  per  lb  of  sugar  cane,  can  be  used  to 
produce  cheap  ethanol  for  fuel 

(4)  How  an  energy  deficient  country  like 
Brazil   can  afford  to  export  liquid  fuels 

I  will  address  these  problems  one  at  a  time 

(1  I  As  the  executive  director  of  AgrI  Stills 
of  America.  !  personally  know  that  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  of  Decatur  will  no  longer 
buy  the  90  proof  ethanol  our  plant  produces 
and  upgrade  It  to  200  proof  denature,  and 
sell  It  ADM  was  buying  our  190  proof  on  this 
scale:  $1  80  (their  wholesale  price i  less  25"- 
for  handling  and  upgrading,  times  the  proof 
of  alcohol 

E^xample:  $1.80.  lesj  hcndllng.  —  .25.  equals 
tl  55. 

81  55  V  190  proof  195'",  )  -  $1  47  AgrI  Stills 
received  per  gallon 

Imported  "^OO  proof  ethanol  is  being  de- 
livered into  this  country,  placed  In  tanks  and 
available  to  distributors  it  prices  ranging 
from  $1  40  to  $1  61  ADM  could  not  take  our 
$1  47  ethanol.  dehydrate,  denature,  ship  and 
sell  It  at  a  profit  at  the  ridiculously  low 
prices  of  imported  200  proof  ethanol. 

(2i  My  company  builds  and  sells  small 
scale  commercial  ethyl  alcohol  plants  My 
customers  still  awal'  financing  because  the 
bankers  requlie  a  sales  contract  of  product 
■.'fore  they  will  tlnaru-c  plants  This  market 
is  not  available  ADM  will  not  buy  their 
product,  and  therefore  there  Is  no  other 
market  for  wet  ethanol  from  small  plants 

(3)  It  taker  13  lbs  of  Brazilian  sugar  to 
yield  1  gallon  of  ethanol    13  lbs  of  sugar    •: 


30<-  per  lb  means  the  cost  o^  raw  feed  stock 
from  BrazllUn  sugar  cane  Juke  should  be 
•3.90,  which  Is  3  times  what  they  say  the 
ethanol  cosu  In  Brazil  If  In  America  corn 
costs  93  92,  It  would  mean  the  raw  starch  Is 
worth  7r  a  lb  13  lbs  •  7f  91  (  for  a  gallon 
of  US  corn  ethanol  Basically  there  Is  a  (3 
difference  In  raw  ?osts.  and  yet  the  final 
product  from  Brazil,  that  has  been  entering 
the  U  S  from  20f  to  50*  ijciow  going  Amer- 
ican prices 

(4  I  Brazil  imports  about  eO'",  of  Its  liquid 
fuel,  and  yet  sells  Drazlllan  produced  liquid 
fuel,  ethyl  alcohol,  for  export  at  prices  below 
raw  feedstock  cost. 

If  the  U3  allows  Imported  ethyl  alcohol. 
the  National  Oasohol  Commission  believes 
that  this  Imported  alcohol  shcjid  not  receive 
any  exemption  from  the  highway  tax  If  the 
Imports  are  allowed,  they  should  come  Into 
America  with  a  minimum  duty  of  40<  to  off- 
set the  40<  now  allowed  for  exemption  of 
highway  taxes 

At  no  time  should  there  be  allowed  any 
more  Imported  ethcnol.  inless  It  can  be 
shown  ai  being  needed  to  open  new  markets 
for  which  there  Is  no  US  production  avail- 
able 

The  domestic  market  la  currently  confined 
to  use  of  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol  for  mixing 
with  gasoline  so  as  to  Improve  Its  octane  and 
replace  the  premium  no-leads  Because  of 
the  lack  of  technology  and  the  high  prices  of 
the  system,  small  scale  plants,  which  produce 
wet  alcohols,  will  have  to  rely  on  companies 
such  as  ADM,  Mid-West  Solvents,  and  the 
like  to  buy  at  a  rea.sonable  price  their  wet 
ethanol  upgrade  and  market  it 

The  administrative  feasibility  of  the  tax 
exemption  is  simple  Treasury  keeps  a  record 
of  all  Imports  and  the  importer  will  have  a 
record  of  all  buyers  The  need  for  Imports  to 
ease  the  local  shortage  of  fuel  ethanol  has 
disappeared  Every  oil  company  confronted 
report  reduced  sales  of  all  fuels,  but  particu- 
larly higher  priced  fuels  such  as  gasohol  and 
premium  fuels  America's  capacity  to  produce 
ethanol  for  fuel  Is  expanding  rapidly,  as 
seen  with  Com  Products  Corp  ana  Texaco, 
who  will  produce  60  million  gallons  per  year 
Mid-West  Solvents  ready  to  come  on  the  line 
at  Pektn.  Ill  with  12  million  gallons  per  year 
VanBuren.  Ark  reporting  lack  of  sales  of  Its 
ethanol  Ashland  OH  and  Publlcker  a  25  mil- 
lion gallon  plant  In  Ohio  Staley  announcing 
a  plant  to  produce  400  million  gallons  per 
year  by  1982  Archer  Daniels  Midland  with 
Inventorle;  on  hand,  and  a  new  plant  ca- 
pacity ready  at  Peoria  and  building  a  plant 
in  Iowa  All  of  this  construction  points  to 
signs  of  sufficient  supplies  now  and  expand- 
ing supplies  to  meet  future  demands  The 
price  competition  of  imports  coming  In  at 
prices  so  low  has  killed  financing  and  product 
sales   for   small   scale   American   plants 

The  cost  of  production  of  U  S  ethanol  Is  In 
the  $1  10  to  SI  40  price  range  for  160  to  190 
proof  When  upgraded  to  200  proof,  dena- 
tured and  delivered  It  cannot  compete  with 
the  low  prices  of  Imported  ethanol  The 
domestic  demand  of  gasohol  will  go  up  as  the 
economy  of  the  country  Improves  Currently 
the  unemployment,  shortage  of  cash,  etc  Is 
causing  gas  buyers  to  buy  the  cheapest  gas 
they  can  Even  to  the  place  they  drive  Into 
self-service  stations  with  a  car  needing  un- 
leaded fuel  get  out  a  funnel  with  a  small 
neck  and  fill  the  car  with  cheap  regular 
gasoline  Illegal,  yes  Cheap,  yes'  But  beln^ 
done,  yes' 

The  sum  total  of  all  of  this  Is  that  at  one 
tlm?  Imported  ethanol  was  Important  It 
did  fill  the  need  In  helping  develop  a  market, 
while  US  Industn,-  and  agriculture  geared 
up  Its  production  We  now  have  more  pro- 
duction of  ethanol  than  the  current  market 
can  atmorb  So.  I  ask  you  to  prohibit  any 
further  Imports  unless  some  unforeseen  situ- 
ation appears  that  creates  a  shortage  At  the 
present  time  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
possibility. 


It  will  be  a  terrible  economic  .set  bark  for 
the  new  American  ethanol  fuel  indus'.ry  i; 
Imports  are  not  prohibited  We  in  America 
sell  com  to  buy  oil  E:ach  bushel  we  sell  con- 
tains 2 '2  gallons  of  fuel  worth  more  than 
»4  plus  high  quality  protein  and  oil  worth 
at  least  fj  and  many  new  Jobs  for  America 
Yet  the  farmer  sells  for  less  than  »3  50  per 
bushel 

Regards. 

Ai.viN  M    Mavis 

Ethacas  Development  Inc  , 
Palm  Beach.  Fla  .  September  10.  19S0 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ATTN    Intrrnatumal  Trade  Office. 
US    Departmrnt  0/  Treasury. 
Washington.  D  C  . 

Dear  Sir  1  do  not  believe  in  restraint  of 
trade  As  a  rugged  Individualist,  I  believe  In 
competition  and  good  old  American  Ingenu- 
ity to  make  our  count  rv  self -sufficient  for 
our  energy   needs 

However     I   believe  we  must 

(a)  Deny  the  excise  tax  exemption  for  any 
gasohol  made  with  imported  alcohol 

(b)  Monitor  Imports  of  ethyl  alcohol 

icp  I  further  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  tariff  barriers  or  quantitative  import  re- 
straints 

(di  The  domestic  market  should  be  so 
structured  that  federal  Incentives  bear  a  tax- 
exemption  limited  to  gasohol  made  Ir-n-. 
domestic  alcohol 

lei  Currently  the  need  for  import  ethyl 
alcohol  Is  necessary  However,  we  must  be- 
ware of  the  price  competition  which  will  be 
induced. 

Please  convey  my  deepest  personal  regards 
to  Senator  Charles  Percy  and  I  attest  this  Is 
a  true  comment. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Harris.  President 

American  Energy  Inc., 
Forman    N    Dak  .  December  1.  1980 
Dirksen  Senate  Offire  Building. 
Washington.   D  C  : 

Many  thanks  for  your  amendment  elimi- 
nating foreign  alcohol  Incentives  The  874 
members  of  our  farm  cooperative  deeply  ap- 
preciate It. 

Sincerely. 

Lloyd  Ptacek 

President 

Central    Texas     Orain     PaoDrrrs 
Cooperative. 

Hutto.  Tex..  December  1.1980 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

In  behalf  of  the  550  members  of  our  alco- 
hol cooperative  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  In  regards  to  the  Senate  bill 
placing  a  tariff  on  Imported  alcohol  Your 
efforts  are  deeply  appreciated  by  our  mem- 
bership which  Is  dedicated  to  producing  alco- 
hol fuels  for  America 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  the  future 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Johnson. 

President. 
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Central     T*xas     (jhain     Proovcts 
Coopekative, 

Hutto.  Tex  .  December  1.  1980 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

In  tiehalf  of  the  Central  Texas  Grain  Prod- 
ucts Cooperative  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  efforts  In  regards  to  the 
Senate  bill  placing  a  tariff  on  Imported  alco- 
hol Your  efforts  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
will  benefit  our  cooperative  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  producing  alcohol  fuels  for  America. 
Kindest  regards. 

Tt.v  W    Hejl. 
Legal  Counsel. 


UMI 


BIOCON    (US   I    INC, 

lei-ington.  Ky    September  12,  1980. 
Secretary  or  the  treaslit, 
^ncnfion    /ntcrruirtona;  Trade  Office. 
V  S   Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D  C 

GENTLiMEN  We  have  been  requested  by 
Senator  Birth  Bavh  i*>  .-ommeni  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  Notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  Volume  45  Number  164.  Thurs- 
day   AugUht  21     1980    ra^e  5580 

I!  seems  to  us  the  consideration  should 
nrst  be  given  to  the  effect  on  labor  In  the 
U  S  ,  of  importation  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  fuel 
alcohol   or  any  other  purposes 

Importation  of  foreign  ethyl  alcohol,  at  a 
price  well  below  that  of  such  alcohol  pro- 
duced presently  in  the  US  through  our  al- 
cohol production  facilities  can  b.-  referred 
to  as  'dumpinc  ■  and  as  such  might  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  both  the  major  pro- 
ducers and  the  small  farmer  and  the  me»- 
sa,-e  from  the  White  House  Is  clear  to  us 
that  both  sources  should  be  emxiura^ed  Our 
producers  should  be  encouraged.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  massive  outflow  of  U  S  dollars  to 
support  the  usurious  OPEC  nations  With 
importation  of  foreign  alcohol  U  S  dollars 
will  be  directed  to  still  another  area 

Since  there  appears  to  be  a  shortage  ol 
fuel  alcohol  in  the  US.  or  there  will  be. 
with  increased  use  due  to  greater  participa- 
tion by  public  and  major  oil  companies  our 
recommendation  would  be  to  Impose  such  a 
tariff  barrier  for  Imported  alcohol  that  would 
result  in  a  cost  price  landed  that  would 
equate  with  the  present  price  of  domestically 
produced  fuel  alcohol  There  are  currently 
enough  negatives  in  the  production  of  do- 
mestic fuel  alcohol:  these  beln«  the  tremen- 
dously increased  price  of  corn  and  the  gaso- 
line price  wars  resulting  from  the  surpluses 
of  gasoline  available  ^n  turn  due  to  reduced 
usage. 

Although  admittedly  importation  would 
reduce  the  price  of  gasoline  to  the  con- 
sumer, we  believe  that  this  Is  a  temporary 
occurrence  and  can  only  result  in  deterrence 
of  the  primary  objective  In  production  of 
fuel  alcohol,  that  Ls.  getting  out  from  under 
the  heel  of  the  OPEC  nations 

We  hope  that   these  comments  are  of  use 
and  appreciate  being  asked  for  them. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  Parker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  lime':' 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr  ROLLINGS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr   DOMENICI    I  thank  the  Senator 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
that  I  have  been  '^laiting  here  for  quite 
a  while.  But  is  he  on  some  kind  of  time 
constraint' 

Mr  EXON  No. 

Mr  DOMKNICI  I  will  not  lake  very 
long. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr  President  I  have  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  regarding  this 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  pa.ssed  the 
reconciliation  bill  unanimouslv  in  June, 
and  I  hope  we  can  agree  to  this  confer- 
ence report  by  unanimous  vote  today 
This  may  be  the  sinyle  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered in  recent  memory  It  is  certainly 
the  mast  important  smt'le  bill  from  the 
polni  of  view  of  budgetary  control— in 
my  memory 

I  wonder,  Mr  President,  if  it  were  legal 
to  bet  on  political  questions  here  in 
Washington-^as  it  is  in  London— what 
iund  of  odds   you  couJd   have  gotten    1 


year  ago  today  on  final  passage  of  any 
form  of  reconciliation  legislation.  Last 
year  this  lime,  the  conferees  on  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  "seal  1980.  were  in  the  last  ihroes  of 
the  most  excruciating  budget  conference 
in  history — and  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  easy.  The  principal  issue  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses,  at  that  time, 
was  reconciliation. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980 
included  reconciliation.  The  House- 
passed  version  did  not  It  was  the  position 
of  the  House  conferees  on  the  budget — 
and  rememtjer  that  this  was  just  1  year 
ago — that  legislative  savings  could  be 
achieved  without  reconciliation,  and  that 
reconciliation  instructions  would  be  an 
afTront  to  the  various  committees  which 
would  report  these  savings  provisions 
without  any  such  onerous  instructions  in 
a  budget  resolution 

The  conferees  finally  agreed  to  drop 
reconciliation  from  the  1980  budget  reso- 
lution They  agreed  instead  on  Sense  of 
the  Con^re.ss  '  language  in  the  resolution 
That  language  made  clear  the  fact  that 
the  budget  totals  in  the  second  resolution 
for  1980  were  only  attainable  if  legisla- 
tive .savings  were  achieved — and  it  stalea 
that  the  conferees  would  only  agre3  to 
revise  thase  totals  in  the  event  that  such 
revisions  were  required  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  ■' 

Needless  to  say.  we  did  not  achieve  the 
legislative  .savings  envisioned  ui  the  sec- 
ond resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980  Also 
needless  to  say.  we  did  revise  thai  resolu- 
tion— and  tiie  revision  did  include  m- 
creased  spendmg  made  necessary  by  our 
failure  to  achieve  those  legislative 
savings 

This  IS  not  intended  as  a  h:story  lesson 
Rather,  Mr  President,  I  mean  to  point 
out  how  unlikely  it  seemed — just  1  year 
ago — that  Coni^ress  would  ever  make  use 
of  the  tool  of  reconciliation 

By  the  time  we  revised  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget,  ii  had  become  clear  to  both 
Hou.ses  that  something  more  than  moral 
suasion  would  be  required  :f  we  were 
to  reduce  spending  in  so-called  "jncon- 
trollable"  tTograms 

The  revised  second  budt-'et  re.solution 
required  the  Appropriations  Committees 
to  reduce  spending  already  enacted  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  earlier  years  The 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
included  reconciliation  instructions  to  10 
S'^nate  and  8  House  committees,  to  report 
legislation  to  reduce  outlays  by  $6  4  bil- 
lion, and  to  increase  revenues  by  $4.2 
billion,  with  a  resulting  anticpated  re- 
duction in  the  fiscal  year  1981  deficit  of 
$10.6  billion 

Even  when  Congre.ss  passed  the  budget 
resolution  last  spring,  there  was  wide- 
spread speculation  that  we  wo'ild  never 
be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  in  con- 
ference on  reconc  liation  That  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  is  a  milestone 
It  Ls  a  significant  step  in  the  dirertion 
of  fiscal  responsibility  It  is  the  first  co- 
herent eflort  we  have  made  to  bring  so- 
called  "uncontrollable"  spending  under 
control;  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  sets  a 
useful  precedent  for  the  future 

We  are  likely  to  see  much  more  of 


reconciliation,  if  the  new  administration 
and  the  new  Congress  are  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  increased  defense  spending,  tax 
reduction  and  balanced  budgets,  to 
which  I  smcsrely  believe  most  of  us  are 
comnutted. 

Having  said  all  that.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  also  say  that  I  am  not  completely 
happy  with  the  contents  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  savings  it  will  achieve 
are  some  $2  billion  less  than  would  have 
been  achieved  under  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  In  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams the  House  has  insisted  on  new 
and  extended  programs,  as  the  pnce  of 
agreement  on  savings 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, m  whase  jurisdiction  are  the 
nutrition  programs  in  which  this  con- 
ference agreement  makes  changes,  in- 
sisted on  extensions  of  several  other 
programs  as  their  price  for  agreeing  to 
any  savings— even  temporary  savnngs — 
m  nutrition  programs 

Neither  the  House,  nor  the  Senate, 
reconciliation  bill  included  these  nutri- 
tion program  extensions  and  in  my 
view  their  inclusion  m  this  conference 
lO'jld  well  have  jeopardized  this  wr'ole 
bill.  Certainly,  including  these  exten- 
sions m  the  reconciliation  bill  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  everything  I  think  the 
reconciliation  process  ought  to  be.  None- 
theless. I  did  sign  the  conference  report 
I  do  .support  the  resolution,  and  I  nrost 
say  that  I  believe  that  concluding  action 
on  reconciliation  in  this  Congress  is 
more  important  than  even  this  nefarious 
House  .iction. 

I  would  also  point  out  that,  even  with 
all  the  extraneous  program  extensions 
in  the  nutrition  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, this  conference  report  will  achieve 
the  savings  we  anticipated  in  direct 
.-pending  programs  The  extensions  are 
of  authorizations .  controllable  through 
tne  appropriations  process.  The  savings 
are  real  albeit  temporan,  for  the  ir.osl 
part — and  art  in  entitlement  legisla- 
tion. 

We  may  well  have  to  reconcile  again 
m  the  fufire,  to  insure  permanent  sav- 
ings m  rutntion  programs  We  may  have 
to  fight  inappropriately  high  spending 
for  these  extended  authorizations  We 
may  even  recommend  rescissions  of 
funds  already  appropriated  for  ihese  or 
other  program- — m  order  to  meet  our 
goal  of  fiscal  restraint — sometime  in  the 
near  future 

But  for  the  pr^'sent  it  is  fact  that  this 
,  onference  report  will  reduce  the  fiscal 
vear  1981  deficit  about  $8  billion,  below 
whatever  it  would  otherwise  be:  and 
once  we  adopt  this  conference  agree- 
ment, we  will  have  completed  action  on 
reconciliation, 

Reconcilif tion  may  t>.ell  be  the  m.ost 
;mpirtant  tool  we  have  available  to  us 
to  help  us  !:ve  within  spending  totals 
acceptable  to  Congress  and  to  the  Arrer- 
ican  Dublic 

When  the  Senate  considered  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  for  fiscal  vear 
1981.  Senator  Bfllmon  and  I  pointed  out 
that  we  believe  the  policies  which  under- 
lie that  budget  will  cost  more  than  the 
dollars  included  in  the  budget. 

We  suggested  then  that  reconciliation 
was  the  appropriate  tool  for  Congress  to 
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employ,  if  as  ft  BMttter  of  fact  we  want 
to  live  within  the  spending  totals  in  the 
budKPt  resolution  we  adopted. 

It  wai  pointed  out  then  just  how  diffi- 
cult it  has  been — how  long  it  has  taken-- 
to  get  agreement  on  this  reconciliation 
The  obvious  inference  was  we  did  not 
then  know  if  we  could  conclude  action 
on  any  reconciliation  bill:  and  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  bnnK  this  conference 
to  a  successful  close  before  undertaking 
further  reconciliation. 

Well,  we  have  done  it.  I  am  proud  of 
us.  This  IS  a  significant  step  toward  fiscal 
responsibility  And  I  believe  we  can  do 
it  again,  as  many  times  as  need  be — if 
that  is  what  it  takes  to  respond  to  the 
clear  desire  of  the  American  people, 
expressed  on  November  4  to  control 
Federal  spending,  fight  inflation,  and 
balance  the  budget 

I  commend  all  101  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  been  in  conference 
on  this  measure  since  June  This  resolu- 
tion may  not  be  all  I  wish  it  were:  but  it 
is  nonetheless — and  on  the  whole — work 
well  done, 

I  support  the  conference  agreement: 
and  I  urge  my  colleapues  to  do  likewise 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  ."^av  somethine 
about  Senator  Bellmon  and  Senator 
HoLLiNcs  First.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute  that  the  bill  before  as  today  is  an 
omnibus  reconciliation  act  and  that  it  is 
the  last  official  act  with  reference  to 
budget  matters  that  Senator  Bellmon. 
who  will  be  leaving  the  Senate,  will  han- 
dle for  the  minority  and  for  the  Senate 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  that  last  event 
signifies  the  passibility  of  a  new  begin- 
ning.  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  it. 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  will  send  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  is  called  a  reconciliation  bill, 
and  that  means  that  some  laws  of  this 
country  have  been  reconciled  with  a 
budget  That  means  they  have  Ijeen 
changed  so  that  they  come  more  into 
sync  or  are  more  harmonious  with  a 
budget  than  if  left  unchanged.  That  is 
what  reconciliation  means 

With  all  the  years  that  our  dLst;n- 
Riii,,he<1  Rep\ibli(an  leader.  Senator  Bell- 
mon tui.s  sihmU,  patiently  working  with 
ttu'  institution  to  bring  some  real  sup- 
lK)rt  for  this  process  into  fiscal  restra'nt 
reality  I  think  it  is  at  least  reachiir; 
fruition  when  we  have  a  reconciliation 
law  that  will  go  to  the  President,  I  hope, 
after  the  Senate  votes  today,  I  commend 
him  for  that 

.Mso  obviously  it  is  an  extremely  fitting 
event  for  Senator  Hollincs  He  did  not 
have  the  pnvnlege  of  being  chairman  of 
this  committee  for  very  long,  but  he 
worked  on  the  committee  for  years  and 
I  'hiiik  that  he  must  feel  very  good  today 
knowing  that  under  his  leadership  thi.s 
first  re<oiuiliation  act  will  become  a 
reality 

I  commend  him  for  that. 

I  hope  It  is  just  the  beginning  of  some 
orderly  fiscal  restraint  in  this  bcxly  and 
the  other  b<^)dy  which  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  much  want  and  have  indi- 
cated so  in  the  liust  election. 

Having  said  that  let  me  say  that  I 
think  everyone  should  know  that  there 
are  .some  activities  reflected  in  this  act 
that  are  very  strange  indeed  Would  any- 


one really  have  thought  that  reconcilia- 
tion, which  I  think  everyone  felt  meant 
cutting  expenditures  that  would  other- 
wise occur  and  or  adding  new  taxes  that 
would  not  otherwise  iiave  taken  place — 
that  IS  reconciliation— and  could  anyone 
believe  that  reconciliation  would  actu- 
ally authorize  new  exjienditures''  Every- 
one should  know  that  this  bill  does  that 
This  bill  does  that 

There  are  .some  laws  that  would  have 
expired  down  the  line  and  somehow  or 
another  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
sisted that  m  reconciliation  we  exte:ul 
them.  So  one  law  tnat  would  h  ive  expired 
in  2  years  is  extended  tor  4 

I  really  believe  that  is  an  abuse  of 
the  Budget  Act  I  think  technically 
something  can  be  done  atxnit  it  here 
today  It  is  really  almost  an  intentional 
misuse  kind  of  under  the  gun.  when  they 
have  you  under  the  gun  of  this  act,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  raise  the  point  be- 
cause I  want  this  bill  to  p>ass  But  I  hope 
no  one  thinks  that  this  Senator  for  one 
has  failed  to  perceive  the  mi.schief  In  the 
name  of  budgetary  restraint  that  exists 
here  but  more  imtxjrtantly  the  mi.schief 
that  can  occur  in  the  name  of  recon- 
ciliation and  fiscal  restraint  if  we  do 
not  call  It  to  everyone  s  attention  and  if 
those  who  have  perpetrated  the  mi.schief 
think  it  is  going  to  go  on.  that  if  we 
have  another  reconciliation  bill  that  they 
are  going  to  go  pick  their  pet  laws  and 
extend  them  in  the  name  of  reconcilia- 
tion, as  .some  sort  of  a  ouid  pro  nuo  for 
fiscal  restraint,  that  just  cannot  be  the 
case, 

X  repeat,  this  does  a  lot  of  good  The 
out-year  curtailment,  the  1981  curtail- 
ment of  deficit  that  otherwi.se  would 
have  occurred  is  $8  billion:  m  other 
words.  $8  billion  less  in  deficit  will  show- 
up  because  of  this  bill  and  it  has  some 
pretty  good  out-year  effect,  not  as  much 
as  we  would  like  For  the  most  part,  it 
is  1  year's  savings  So  I  am  for  it  But 
I  repeat,  we  have  to  do  something  about 
this  approach  of  using  reconciliation  to 
incur  more  expen.ses  in  the  out-years 
without  going  through  the  orderly  com- 
mittee process  of  reauthorization  and 
passing  bills  This  was  suppo.sed  to  be  a 
quick  way  to  cut  expenditures,  not  a 
quick  way  to  expand  the  potential  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 

So  in  due  course,  either  by  proposing 
amendments  to  the  law  or  becau.se  every- 
one will  get  the  message  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  this  easy  in  the  future,  this 
Senator  just  war.Ls  everyone  to  know  I 
do  not  want  this  to  be  exi>ected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ius  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
getting  reconciliation  through 

I  yield  and  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  particularly  for  his  kind 
remarks 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr  EXON  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina 

Mr  President,  a  few  brief  words  in 
support  of  what  my  colleague  Senator 
I>iLr  had  to  sav  on  the  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments agv<  with  regard  to  the  widespread 
publicity  in  the  farm  belt  by  .someone 
i'lleging  that  Senator  Dole  had  led  an 
effort  to  t)eneflt  one  large  manufacturer 
of  ethanol  alcohol,  which  is  a  mam  in- 
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what    we    call    gasohol    :n 


gredient    for 
Nebraska 

Mr  President,  Senator  Dole  was  a 
leader  in  this  effort  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  that  leadership  that  he  has 
taken  Tliere  were  many  other  Senators 
who  were  critically  involved  in  the  de- 
cision Senator  Dole  i.-^  entirely  correct 
in  stating  that  what  we  have  been  doing 
with  our  program  is  subsidize  alcohol 
from  Brazil  and  some  other  places 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr  I*residenl.  that  if 
we  are  ever  (toing  to  get  our  fledgling 
ethanol  production  to  make  gasohol  go- 
ing and  help  relieve  our  dependenc  e  on 
foreign  oil,  then  what  was  obviously  in- 
tended in  the  original  intent  and  what 
the  acUon  we  are  Uikiiig  now  does  is  to 
encourage  ethanol  production  and  there- 
fore gasohol  consumption  at  home 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  totally  unfair 
and  I  come  to  the  defense  of  Senator 
Dolf.  on  the  accusations  that  have  been 
against  him. 

In  clasing.  Mr  President  I  just  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions for  the  job  well  done  once  again  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
Senator  Hollincs  of  South  Carolina,  and 
my  go(xl  friend  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  Henry  Bell- 
mon of  Oklahoma. 

1  have  served  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee during  my  2  years  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  congratulate  once  again  these  two  ex- 
cellent men  for  the  outstanding  job  that 
they  have  done 

I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  with 
Senator  Hollincs  again  next  year  as  a 
minority  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee 

We  are  going  to  miss  indeed  the  pres- 
ence of  our  gfKxi  capable  and  dedicated 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Bell- 
mon, and  certainly  I  wi.sh  him  well  in  his 
retirement  This  probably  will  be  tlie  last 
chance  that  I  have 

Henry,  you  have  been  an  outstanding 
V  S  Senator  I  congratulate  you,  and  we 
are  all  going  to  mi.ss  yiu 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  ciKxl  friend  from  Nebraska  I  cer- 
tainly will  miss  the  association  with  my 
friends  here.  esi>ecially  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    I  would  like  here  to  formally 

invite   him    to  Oklahoma   to 

Mr  EXON  Mr  President,  I  accept  the 
invitation  and  I  will  be  down  that  Satur- 
day in  November 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Pi(  k  me  up  on  the 
wav  down 

Mr  IXDLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yield  to  me  for  just 
30  seconds'' 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Kansas 

Mr  DOLE  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  what  he  said 
with  reference  to  some  dispute  stirred 
up  by  an  irresponsible  House  Member 
who  IS  retiring  this  year  But  as  I  look 
back  over  the  history  of  this  amendment 
T  think  a  number  of  Senators  had  .some 
input  into  it  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
full  Finance  Committee  and  U  S  Senate 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
had  input  into  the  amendment  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  credit  for  it  I  got 
iredit  for  it  by  Congressman  Vanik  who. 
I  think,  ha.s  demonstrated  greater  inter- 
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est  in  the  well-being  of  importers  than 
in  development  of  viable  gasohol  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  But  m  any 
event  it  just  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
if  we  have  not  learned  a  lesson,  we  had 
better  start  learning  a  lesson  and  not  be 
subsidizing  what  may  be  made  in  Brazil 

We  lost  out  on  soybeans  because  of  an 
embargo  .mposed  by  President  Nixon,  I 
do  not  sa.v  that  we  should  not  have  some 
give-and-take  and  not  give  a  foreign 
country  some  particular  advantage. 

This  particular  recommendation  was 
approved  by  a  bipartisan  commission 
cnaired  by  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Ir.diar.a  'Mr  Bayh'  FYanitly.  this 
Senator  resents  some  of  tlie  statements 
made  by  the  retiring  Congressman  from 
Ohio.  If  he  remains  in  Washington.  I 
hope  he  will  be  Ailling  to  discuss  tins 
issue  with  me  lace  to  lace. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  irom  Ohio  may  wLsh. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President,  so 
much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  that  I 
think  a  convincing  case  has  been  made 
for  adjournment 

Let  me  respond  for  iust  a  moment  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas,  with  whom 
I  do  not  often  disagree,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that  the  Congressperson  about 
whom  he  sf)eaks  is  my  Congressperson 
He  represents  me 

Mr   DOLE,  Good. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  I  think  he  is  a 
man  of  integrity.  I  think  he  has  served 
his  NatioTi  well  in  over  20  years  in  Con- 
gress I  do  not  intend  to  address  myself 
to  the  issue,  but  I  would  not  want  to  let 
go  unanswered  any  suggestion  that 
would  in  any  way  impugn  Ills  integrity 
or  his  distinguished  career  in  the  US 
Congress. 

Mr  DOLE  What  about  impugning  the 
integrity  of  thLs  Senator'  Is  the  Senator 
impugning  my  integrity? 

Mr  METZENBAt^M  T  certainly  would 
not  impugn  tin-  Senator's  in.tegrity 

Mr  DOLE  The  Senator  ought  to  talk 
to  lu.s  Congressman 

Mr  METZENBAUM  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  dLspute  with  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  question  about  the  Senator's  in- 
tegrity or  that  of  pny  otliei  Member  of 
this  body,  but  I  did  not  want  to  stand  by 
and  not  rise  on  the  subject  matter  with- 
out at  least  saying  a  word  in  defense  of 
the  very  distinguished  Congressperson 
who  serves  mv  own  district.  Congress- 
man Charles  Vanik. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  add  a  word 
of  commendation  to  the  Senator  who 
chairs  our  Budget  Conjmittee  and  who 
has  worked  arduou.sly  and  vigorou.sly  and 
zealously  in  the  new  responsibilities  that 
suddenly  came  to  his  doorstep  not  tcxi 
long  ago.  and  with  no  reservations  at 
all. 

1  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  quality 

of  his  ser-'ce  and  his  dedication  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  or  making  everj-  pos- 
sible effort  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  .say  that 
the  ab.sence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Bellmon.  will 
indeed  be  felt  by  this  body  I  have  no 
clifflciUv  in  saymg  tnat,  although  I 
o'Aenl-.ir.es  took  issue  with  him.  disagreed 
«!th  him  I  do  want  to  say  that  there  are 
few  Members  in  thus  bodv  for  whom  I 
have  higher  respect    I  f-oM  nim  before 


the  election  that  I  was  sorry  he  was  not 
going  to  run  for  reelection. 

I  think  he  has  added  much  to  the 
budget  process,  and  he  will  be  mis-^ed 
and  I  corrmicnd  him  and  thank  him  for 
his  efforts  in  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  and  keeping  this  body  on  a  solir^ 
basis. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  tl  e 
Senator  yield ''  I  appreciat*^  the  comment.^ 
he  has  just  made  I  would  like  to  say  it 
has  been  an  hono.-^  to  be  associated  with 
Senator  MEXZENBArw  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  som.e  matters  we  have  had 
mutual  interests  We  have  not  always  dis- 
agreed, nut  ;i  has  always  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him 

Mr  METZEN'BAUM.  We  are  going  to 
;n':ss  Senator  Bellmon,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  one  of  the  Memt)ers  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  I  always  thought 
Wiis  a  very  able  and  distinguished  Mem- 
ber may  very  well  be  coming  back  in  a 
Cabinet  ix)st  I  doubt  that  I  will  always 
be  agreeing  with  him,  but  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  Senator  Hansen  will  be  comint- 
back  and,  perhaps,  the  new  administra- 
tion will  .sec  fit  to  bring  Senator  Bell- 
mon back  in  some  capacity  and.  if  so.  I 
would  be  privileged  to  vote  for  the  Sena- 
tor's confirmation,  if  it  is  that  kind  of 
a  role. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  the  matter  that  is  before  us,  the 
question  of  the  reconciliation  measure 
that  IS  before  us. 

When  the  budget  resolution  was  pas.sed 
I  voted  for  it,  and  I  did  so  because  I  be- 
lieve m  the43rocess  and  because  I  believe 
that  even  though  you  sometimes  have 
reservations  about  a  particular  aspect  of 
a  piece  of  legislation,  that  the  general 
thrust  was  a  good  one  and,  therefore, 
I  had  no  difficulty  m  supporting  it 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  I 
want  to  commend  those  who  have  spoken 
so  eloquentlv  in  the  last  hour  or  so  about 
the  w  Hid  fall  profit  tax  exemption  and 
the  $1,000  credit  I  really  do  not  have 
much  of  a  problem  about  that  It  is  not 
one  of  those  matters  that  I  think  causes 
me  great  concern  or  that  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  rise  to  oppose. 

But  in  taking  all  of  that  credit,  m 
patting  our.selves  on  the  back — I  guess 
that  IS  the  only  way  it  can  be  stated — 
for  having  been  able  to  provide  $1,000 
credit  with  respect  to  royalties — an  issue 
aboi.t  which  I  am  not  challenging — it 
bothers  me  that  we  found  a  way  to  do 
that  and  we  did  not  find  a  w  ay  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  $100  million  we  are  going 
to  save  each  year,  $600  milhon  o\  er  a 
!:eriod  of  6  years,  for  the  purpose  of  hm- 
iting  the  Federal  reimbursement  for  half 
pints  of  milk  under  the  special  milk 
program 

We  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  roy- 
alty owners,  and  that  is  fine,  no  problem 
But  what  about  the  kids  who  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  any  mUk  because 
the  reimbursement  is  limited  to  a  nickeP 
Some  may  argue  "Well.  Senator,  you 
were  a  part  of  that  process.  Why  didn't 
you  make  more  of  an  issue  of  it  then?  " 

Well,  Eus  a  matter  of  fact.  I  did  raise 
such  an  issue  in  the  Budget  Committee 
That  one-half  pint  of  milk  I  am  now  told 
costs  about  8 '2  cents,  and  so  if  there  is 
only  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  a 
nickel,  and  there  is  no  adjustment  up- 


wards, does  it  not  really  mean  that  e 
number  of  kids  in  this  country  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  that  one-half 
pint  of  mi'.k  becau.se  the  money  just  is 
not  going  LO  be  there? 

So  I  would  say,  OK.  we  took  care  of 
the  royalty  owners  up  to  $1,000.  But  what 
about  taking  care  of  those  children  who 
will  not  have  milk  by  reason  of  our  great 
ability  in  bringing  about  reconciliation" 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate,  please,  and  break  up  that 
meeting  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
NuNN  I .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor  and  is  entitled  to  be  heard  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats  or  carry 
on  their  conversations  m  the  cloakroom 

Mr  METZENBAUM  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Now,  we  also  did  something  else  We 
maue  it  possible  to  efTect  reconciliation, 
and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was 
m  the  Senate  bill,  and  there  is  .some  im- 
provement as  It  went  to  the  House  and  as 
It  came  out  of  committee  But  we  re- 
moved the  incentive  to  provide  school 
lunches  for  less  than  20  cents  a  meal 
That  is  no  concern  of  ours  :f  the  schools 
were  providing  them  for  10  cents  or  for  a 
nickel  or  12  cents  and  the  kids  did  not 
have  any  more  than  that  If  they  do  not 
have  20  cents  now  and  if  the  .school  does 
not  have  the  money  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional funding  then  there  will  not  be 
anv  school  lunch  for  those  kids  who  do 
not  have  the  20  cents 

I  say  that  and  some  may  say,  "Well 
sometimes  you  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments "  So  I  commend  those  who  ha\e 
been  able  to  bring  about  this  reconcilia- 
tion I  'espect  those  who  have  taken  care 
of  the  royalty  owners,  but  I  also  wish  we 
had  bf^n  equally  concerned  about  those 
kids  who  want  to  get  a  one-half  pint  of 
milk  for  breakfast  or  want  a  school  lunch 
and  do  not  have  the  20  cents  with  which 
to  pay  for  it. 

Now  some  may  say.  "Well,  these  are 
only  special  school  lunches  Tliese  are 
only  lunches  for  those  who  are  not  totally 
impoverished,  but  these  are  lunches  for 
those  who  have  somewhat  of  a  little  bit 
of  income  m  their  family" 

That  may  be  so  but  under  the  rules  of 
the  Department,  the  little  bit  of  money 
that  they  have  is  not  very  mufh  money 
and  I  am  afraid  that  many  more  will  go 
hungry  If  that  were  not  the  case,  how- 
else  would  we  be  saving  that  $100  million 

Then  the  other  thing  that  we  did — and 
this  also  was  a  Herculean  job — w-e 
dropped  the  money  for  the  children,  but 
when  It  came  to  annualizing  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, we  did  that  on  a  once-a-year 
basis  Now.  that  is  not  the  world's  worst 
thing  to  do,  except  for  the  fact  that  we 
left  the  Federal  employees  who  are  on 
retirement  and  the  military-  who  are  on 
retirement  to  twice-a-year  adjustments 

Mr  President.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  have  difficulty  in  understandmg  why 
we  annualize  cost-of-livmg  increases 
for  child  nutrition  programs  to  once  a 
year  and  w-e  do  it  twTce  a  year  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  military.  If  /.  i<: 
right  m  one  instance,  it  is  right  in  both 
instances,  ether  way  you  go. 

But  that  saved  us  $200  milhon  a  year 
out  of  the  child  nutrition  program   And 
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IS  ju-st  tor  a  l-year  basis  and  it  Is  fair 
to  point  out  thHl  this  reconcihatlon  i.s 
b«'tter  than  the  bill  we  sent  to  the  con- 
ference, It  i.s  also  ii  tact  that  thf  $J00  niil- 
Uon  saviuKS  i.s  ^t;;l  '.i.  tliere  on  the  basis 
ot  a  oni;e-tt-><'.ir  ,ii.!.uuli/'-iti(jn,  once-a- 
year  increiusi-^.  ai.u  sh.it  .c.  'ar  as  the 
Federal  and  inllHar\  finini.y ces  who  are 
on  retirement,  they  will  still  get  twice  a 
year. 

I  commend  the  leadership  who  ivandled 
thi.s  matter  I  understand  the  challeng- 
ing  ;jroblem.s.  but  I  d)  point  out  that  I 
think  there  ha-s  tx'fti  Krcaler  empiiasis 
given  (or  .some  who  are  better  able  to 
.speak  for  tnemselve.s  .n  the  conference 
committee  than  those  who  were  not. 

I  am  afraiu  that  we  have  left  at  the 
cUxjrstep  the  children  who  are  on  the 
nulk  program,  the  children  on  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  children  who  are 
on  the  children  s  nutrition  program 
They  are  the  forgotten  people  of  this 
bjdget  reconciliation. 

.Mr  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEIAJS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Will  state  it 

Mr.  HEI.MS  I  would  ask  the  Chair  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not 
correct  in  hu.  belief  that  a  point  of  or- 
der would  lie  on  the  obvious  fact  that 
title  II.  subtitle  A.  section  203id>.  is  not 
germaiie  to  this  conference  report' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
ferees have  added  new  matter  not  sub 
mitted  to  the  conference.  Therefore,  a 
point  of  order  would  lie  if  it  were  made 

Mr  HELMS  A  point  of  order  would 
iie.  If  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  of  course 
the  Chair  is  abiolutely  correct  in  re- 
sponse to  my  parliamentary  mquiry  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

This  subsection,  as  the  Chair  has  in- 
dicated, eliminates:  the  cap  on  a  pro- 
gram which  was  never  dealt  with  m 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  reconcili- 
ation bills.  The  program,  of  cour«*.  that  I 
am  referring  to  is  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program,  commonly  known  as 
WIC.  This  subsection  would  also  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  WIC  program 
through  1984. 

Mr  lYesident.  tliis  is  a  reconciliation 
conference  report.  It  is  not  a  reauthor- 
izing one  and.  in  the  judgment,  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna.  it  should 
stay  that  way. 

A.S  the  Chair  has  Indicated — and  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  its  very  clear 
ruling — new  material  has  clearly  been 
introduced  into  this  conference  report 
That  new  material  is  intended  to  stop 
any  amendments  and  an.v  reform  of  vari- 
ous feeding  programs  b>  the  SenaU'  that 
will  take  office  in  January  and  by  the 
administration  that  will  take  over  In 
January. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  goinc  to  press 
the  point  of  order,  but  I  do  want  the 
record  to  show — as  it  now  will  show — 
that  I  objert  to  >i;ch  abiLse  of  a  recon- 
ciliation conference  report 

I  want  the  record  also  to  be  dear  as 
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to  the  unwise  and  very  cofitly  precedent 
that  IS  beln*;  .set  here  tclay  The  S«'nate 
has  b<*en  j/ul  in  tlie  [Hiwtion  of  a«reeUig 
to  a  conferei.ce  repoi  t,  which  V.\f  Chair 
has  just  agreed  contaii^s  legLslative  n.a- 
tenal  not  germane  to  thi'  budget  issues 
.n  tins  report  It  contai.n.s  langtia+;e  re 
authorizaig  luitil  1984  one  partiiuiar 
^/rog^a:n.  WIC.  which  was  never  con- 
sidered in  any  I'aiilnon  whatsoever  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senal*'  reconcili- 
ation bills. 

Mr.  President  the  inclusion  of  that  au- 
thorization extension  does  two  things. 
First,  it  effec'.uely  kills  H.R.  7664,  the 
child  nutrition  reauthorization  bill  iiow 
in  another  conference  Tliose  bills  in- 
clude some  signifitant  amendments.  One 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Boren).  Another  us  a 
block  grant  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa >Mr.  Beli.mon>. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  both 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  fought  long 
and  hard  to  see  that  their  amendments 
would  be  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor 
some  months  ago.  and  they  were 

Second,  that  reauthorization  extension 
is  meant — and  this  ls  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina — to  i'oreslall 
any  effort  by  a  new  admuiistration  and 
a  new  Senate  to  reform  child  nutrition 
programs  for  the  next  4  years. 

Now  I  would  ooserve.  Mr  President. 
i,hat  this  sort  of  thing  cuts  two  ways.  A 
precedent  has  been  set  Next  year  things 
Will  'je  a  little  bit  diEfcrent  around  here. 
Next  year  we  will  surely  have  reconcilia- 
tion again  But  next  year,  a  new  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  utilize  the  very  prece- 
dent being  set  here  today  in  inserting 
nongermane  legislation  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  Into  the  de- 
tails of  how  the  subconference  involv- 
ing the  Agriculture  Committee  was  han- 
dled Suffice  It  to  say.  title  II,  subtitle  A. 
includes  amendments  which  were  never 
agreed  to  at  any  conference  table  They 
certainly  were  never  agreed  to  by  even 
one  minority  member  of  the  conference 
committee.  House  or  Senate,  budget  or 
authorizing. 

They  were  never  agreed  to  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee 

As  I  say.  Mr  President.  I  am  not  going 
to  press  the  point  of  order,  but  I  did  want 
'he  record  to  be  clear  about  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  and  what  has 
transpired  prior  to  today.  I  shall  rest  my 
case  on  that,  I  believe  the  record  i.s 
clear.  Mr   President   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BELLMON  First.  Mr  President.  I 
commend  th-  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  very  resnonsible  position  he 
has  taken  in  thu  matter,  and  also  for  his 
calling  the  issue  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI  Mr  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order  The  Senate  will  please 
be  in  order 

Mr  BELlAfON  I  would  also  like  to 
take  Just  a  n-on-.'-nt  to  -on-.ment  on  the 
matter  Senator  Hi:lms  ha.s  raised  regard- 
ing the  reauthorization  of  child  nutrition 


,r  >K'"ams  being  included  in  the  recon- 
■:l;atiori  bill 

I  share  Senator  Helms'  legitimate  con- 
cerns t.'iiit  this  iiction  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  l^t>or  C'ominUtee  :n  the 
hud^'et  re<onciliation  conferei.ce  is  totpl- 
ly  muppropnaLe  and  i.s  out.side  the  scope 
of  th"  rei-onciliation  coiiference. 

PYon;  what  I  understand,  t.^^ere  was  a 
separate  conference  on  rea  ithonzinR 
i-hlld  nutrition  program,-  koiiik  on  pncr 
to  the  commencement  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion conference  t)etween  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  l^bor  Committee  T.ie  Educa- 
t.on  and  Ijabor  Commifef  .^iidertoolc. 
successlully.  to  take  ad\ar.tage  of  ihe 
Situation 

The  most  distressing  action  that  the 
House  Committee  took  was  to  include 
extraneoas  and  nongermane  material 
from  the  other  reauthorizing  confer- 
ence in  their  final  olTer  to  the  Senate 
side  on  reconciliation,  on  a  take-it-or- 
'eave-it  basLs.  making  the  choice  for  the 
.senate  conferees  either  accepting  the 
House  ofTer  with  the  extraneous  mate- 
rial or  foregoing  the  reronciliatioii  sav- 
ings This  may  or  may  not  \io  an  attempt 
by  whe  House  Education  and  I.abor 
Committee  to  sabotage  the  reconciUa- 
ticn  process. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  House 
maneuver  which  was  distressing  to  Pie 
was  that  it  killed  any  hope  of  this  Con- 
gress adopting  a  pilot  program  of  con- 
solidated child  nutrition  grants  to  the 
c'tates  The  Senate  appro-ed  this  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  S.  2675.  the  Senate  .<=  version 
of  the  child  nutrition  legislation.  Tliis 
would  have  been  an  important  innova- 
tion which  is  now  unfortuiiiitely  dead 
(or  the  present  thanks  to  th-?  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  dis- 
tortion of  the  purposes  of  reconciliation. 

Fortunately,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  very  accomniodi'ting 
a. id  understanding,  and  has  not  stood  in 
'he  Aay  of  this  re<  one  illation  bill,  e^en 
though  the  House  Education  lUid  Labor 
Committee  has  been  most  uncooperative 
in  this  matter. 

The  purpose  of  reconciliation  is  to 
achieve  savings  m  programv  It  was 
never  intended  tc  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  reauthorizing,  extending,  or  expand- 
ng  programs,  or  bringing  in  other 
matters  from  other  conferences  not  re- 
lated to  reiorclliation. 

We  are  all  leamm?  about  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  Mr.  Pre.sideil.  We 
have  seen  how  a  few  Members  can  hold 
a  reconciliation  bill  hostage  i  in  til  pro- 
vLsions  having  nothuig  to  do  with  recon- 
ciliation are  incorporated.  I  hope  we 
have  learned  from  this  experience.  Mr 
President.  Specifically.  1  trust  that  when 
the  Budge'  Act  is  next  amended  provi- 
sions will  be  added  to  preclude  actions 
such  as  those  taken  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr  President.  I  again  thark  the  Sen- 
ator from  No^h  Carolina  for  his  very 
responsible  attitude  and  commend  him 

Mr  HEIJ^S  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  thank  him  for  his  generous  comment. 

MORTGAGE    RFVENOr    BOND? 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr  I'rcsidenr.  I  w.ll 
vote  in  favor  o'  the  On^nibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  19S0    I  will  do  so  becaiise  I 
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think  It  is  an  important  part  of  our  effort 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
deficit  and  provides  ihi3  Nation  with 
some  measure  of  fiscal  responsib.lity. 
.\nd  it  is  a  .strong  indication  that  the 
congressional  budge*,  proce.ss  does  work 
and  that  it  can  lead  to  budpet  savinps 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  every  provision 
cf  this  act.  an.1  I  am  particul.irly  dis- 
turbed by  title  IX  in  which  the  conferees 
have  accepted  'he  Hoti'^e  bill  to  limit  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  mortgage 
ftnancirig. 

This  provision  will  ehin.nute  a  pro- 
gram that  has  helped  tl'.ou.sand.s  of  Mon- 
tanans  to  afford  to  own  their  ovn  homes. 
Since  1975,  the  housine  authority  in  my 
own  State  of  Montana  has  maintained 
an  excellent  record  of  service,  carefully 
targeting  the  proceeds  of  its  bond  issues 
to  those  in  need  of  the  money— lower  in- 
come Montanans. 

I  do  think  that  documented  abuses  of 
housing  revenue  bonds  should  be  recti- 
fied Unfortunately,  the  legisletion  we 
are  considering  today  will  cripple  re- 
sponsible programs  like  the  one  that  is 
operated  in  Montana. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  requires  that 
each  mortgagor  must  not  have  been  a 
homeowner  within  the  last  3  ycary.  This 
will  sharply  limit  the  the  program.  Mon- 
tana has  a  small  population  and  this 
requirement  will  probably  moke  it  ini- 
possible  to  i^.sue  bonds  in  amounts  that 
woul--^  be  of  interest  to  investors. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  uf  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  will  be  asking  niy 
colleagues  to  reconsider  the  mortgage 
bond  is.sue  in  the  OTth  Congress.  Decent 
housing  is  a  right  of  ever;  American.  I 
fear  that  in  our  haste  today  wc  may  be 
denying  many  that  right.» 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  mv  support  for  a  provision  in  the 
budget  reconciiiat  on  conference  report 
which  provides  for  a  SI, 000  credit  against 
windfall  profit  tax  liabilities  in  1980  for 
small  royalty  owners. 

The  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
is  unneces-sarily  harsh  on  small  royalty 
owners.  It  sets  tax  rates  of  70  percent  on 
upper  and  lower  tier  oil.  60  percent  on 
stripper  oil.  and  30  percent  on  newly 
discovered,  incremental  tertiary  joid 
heavy  oil.  The  law  does  not  distinguish 
between  large  and  small  royalty  owners. 
'(Vhat  it  does  is  set  the  w.ndfall  profit  tax 
rates  for  all  royalty  owners  at  the  same 
levels  as  those  applicable  to  the  major 
oil  companies.  Without  question,  this  Is 
not  the  way  the  law  should  be. 

There  are  2  million  royalty  owners 
througiiout  this  country  and  150.000  in 
Ohio.  Most  of  the.se  royalty  owners  are 
small  landowners  and  farmers  who  de- 
pend on  their  royalty  check  income  for 
daily  livins  expenses.  The  windfall  prof- 
it tax  cuts  deeply  into  that  income  and 
is  causing  financial  hardsh'p  to  manv.  A 
royalty  owner  with  stripper  well  produc- 
tion, the  most  common  situation  m  dhio. 
is  find'ng  that  h's  royalty  income  is  being 
cut  36  percent  due  to  the  tax.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  intended  that  this 
be  the  case  and  I  think  the  law  should 
be  changed  to  substantially  lessen  the 
impact  on  these  royaltv  owners. 


The  $1  000  tax  credit  is  a  good  first 
step  but  It  appl.cs  only  to  1980.  The  tax 
credit  snou'.d  c.ther  te  extended  on  a 
mulliyear  basis  for  the  duration  o;  the 
windfall  profit  tax  or  some  o'hcr  modi- 
fication in  the  tax  should  be  made  at  the 
earliest  poss.ble  time,  lo  that  end,  I 
cospor.sored  Senator  Dole's  bill  earlier 
m  the  year  which  would  exempt  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  the  first  10  barrels 
per  day  of  royalty  interest.  I  tlnnk  th.s 
-.11  should  be  reintroduced  in  the  new 
Congrt.so  and  passed. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  anpro-.ed 
the  SI. 000  tax  cied.t  b.it  I  an"  disap- 
pointed that  they  did  not  appro  .'e  a  pro- 
vision passed  by  the  Senate,  wh;ch  I  :.up- 
)  orled,  'vhich  would  have  exempted  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  the  fir.-t  two  bar- 
rels per  day  of  stripper  production.  This 
exemption  would  iiave  applied  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  I  believe  that  this  exemption 
would  not  be  nearly  enough.  1  fully  sup- 
j  ort  an  exeniptiou  for  the  first  1,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  production  by  independ- 
ent producers  and  I  will  join  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  m  fne  next  Congress. 

Small  independent  producers  and 
small  royalty  owners  should  be  encour- 
aged, rather  than  discouraged,  to  i)Ut 
their  money  at  risk  and  lease  their  land 
in  order  to  rearch  for  and  ijroduce  oil 
so  that  we  can  move  closer  to  energy  in- 
dependence, I  believe  that  the  high  rates 
of  tax  imposed  by  the  Crude  Oi.  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  on  both  groups  should  be 
modified  in  order  to  provide  adequate  ex- 
einptior.s  for  appropriate  relief. 

Mr.  Presii'eiit,  T  alsc  v.ant  to  take  a 
moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to  express 
iny  pleasure  that  the  reconciliation  con- 
ference report  EU.stains  the  overwhelming 
position  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on  the 
is.sue  of  coi'.tinued  6-day  Jeiivery  of  mail 
bv  the  US.  Postal  Service.  While  the 
conferees  from  tiie  Commitee  on  Go - 
crnmental  Affairs  and  the  House  Post 
OlBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  were 
ible  to  achieve  a  compromise  on  postal 
i.ssues.  the  jcb  wa.^  made  somc.vliat  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  reconciliation  in- 
structions in  t'ni.'-  area  were  not  referred 
to  the  committee  with  legislative  juris- 
diction, but  rather  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  consequently 
faced  a  conference  without  hav'ng  Sen- 
ate-passed provisions  on  the  tabic.  In  the 
future,  it  would  be  preferable  if  recon- 
ciliation irstruclions  were  referred  con- 
sistently in  order  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  the  opportunity  to 
fully  consider  proposed  legislativt: 
changes,* 

•  Mr.  McGOVEHN  M--  President.  I 
ri?e  in  support  of  H  R  7765.  the  omiiibus 
reconciliation  bill.  Title  II  of  the  bill 
cuts  $285  million  from  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  during  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  yenr  0:i  an  annual  ba'iis.  this 
is  a  cut  of  $5.50  million,  or  roughly  a  IC- 
percenl  cut  in  these  progranis  so  im- 
P'ortant  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  children. 

I  regret  the  size  of  these  cuts.  I  had 
sunport^ed  h'gi.siation  that  wculd  have 
cut  a  .smaller  amount  But  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  h;-i\-e  been  fnshioned  ii. 
a  manner  that  I  believe  will  be  least 
hannful  to  the  intefrrity  of  the-e  pro- 
grams. 1  am  pleased  that  only  $150  mil- 


lion of  th".se  cuts  have  beer  made  per- 
manent. Larger  jjermancnt  cuts  could 
seriously  undc-mii.e  th.cse  programs. 

This  bill  expands  the  child  care  feed- 
ing program  to  include  for-profit  day 
care  cent»-rs  that  enroll  any  child  that 
is  paid  for  through  title  XX  funds  I 
oppo.sed  inclusion  of  this  provision.  Add- 
ing $40  million  in  expenditures  when 
fully  implemented  seems  Inadv.sable 
when  v.e  are  cutting  So50  million  But 
this  was  the  decision  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  give-and- 
take  that  characterizes  all  conferences. 

The  next  Conarress  will  have  time  to 
review  thit^  decision  before  this  expan- 
-ion  is  implemented,  since  it  will  take 
many  months  for  the  regulation  process 
te  be  completed.  The  other  regulations 
required  by  this  reconciliation  bill  and 
the  chanse  in  administrations  will  ca'ose 
the  normal  time  required  for  drafting  of 
regulations  to  be  extended  Then,  suf- 
ficient time  must  be  given  'x)  the  States 
and  to  other  interested  parties  to  com- 
ment on  the  regulations  so  that  the  final 
regulations  will  be  wc-kable  for  the 
States  as  well  as  the  Jay  care  providers. 

I  am  pleased  that  t•^e  conference  re- 
port contains  extensions  of  all  nonper- 
•nanent  child  nutrition  programs 
through  1984  Tlrs  will  permit  a  mere 
orderly  consideration  of  these  programs 
as  a  package  rather  than  the  pip'-K.neA 
no,  'oach  that  har  been  the  ca«e  when 
programs  expire  each  vear. 

The  lifiine  of  the  WIC  cap  in  fiscal 
1982  Ls  a  positive  feature  of  this  bill. 
.Stud'es  have  shown  tint  every  dollar 
spent  bv  the  WIC  program  saves  $3  in 
hcspitalization  costs.  T'  the  cap  w°r^  not 
removed  for  fiscal  198C  250.000  to  300.- 
ono  participe.nts  would  h-.ive  to  he  elimi- 
nated from  the  program.  Yet  removal  of 
the  'Wac  cap  does  not  mean  'jncontroUed 
Govern  mem  spending,  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram will  stul  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Before  I  close,  I  w  ant  to  make  &  brief 
point  to  'larily  .section  202' b)  of  the  bill, 
which  adds  a  new  subsection  ;f  >  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  School  Lu'ich  Act. 
The  neT  subsection  <f.  prohibits  the 
Serretai-y  of  Agriculture  f'-om  ofTerii.g 
commodity  assistance  oased  upon  the 
number  of  breakfasts  served,  'hus  elimi- 
nating any  entitlement  to  ccm.modities 
for  the  .scnool  breakfast  program.  1  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  provision  is  net 
intended  'o  eliminate  the  authority 
given  the  Serretan-  under  section  8  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  196tJ  to  donate 
foods  acquired  under  price  sunport  a:id 
surplus  removal  activities.  tXir'-her.  com- 
modities earned  under  the  school  lunih 
program  do  not  have  to  be  restricted  to 
use  in  the  lunch  program  ^s  long  as  they 
are  utilized  within  a  s-r.hoo'  food  author- 
ity's nonprofit  food  .strvtce,  including 
the  breakfast  program. 

Mr.  President  I  count  my  activities 
relating  to  t.iese  child  nutrition  p-o- 
grams  as  among  the  most  important  of 
my  Senate  caroe; .  I  r'^gret  that  among 
my  last  votes  will  be  Ciie  that  wi'l  .sup- 
port cuts  in  these  prosniins.  Yet  <jnlj' 
SISO  million  of  these  cuts  w  1!  be  re-ma- 
nent,  and  tnese  programs,  inciudmg 
WIC.  wiU  be  exlended  through  1984  On 
balance,  I  feel  this  bill  should  be  passed.* 
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•  Mr  BITMPKRS.  Mr  Prtoident,  the 
Oinnibu-s  Reconcilialion  Act  of  1980  con- 
tains two  very  imrwrtant  provLs;ons.  The 
fifht  one  11II0...S  an  annual  Ux  credit  of 
up  to  $1,000  lor  royalty  owners  who^e 
royalties  have  been  subject  to  the  wind- 
fail  profit  tax.  This  credit  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  distinction,  which  Con- 
gress iias  made,  and  which  I  have  always 
supported,  be  ween  the  large  companies. 
wiiich  dominate  the  various  aspects  ol 
tlie  oil  busine.ss,  and  the  smaller  opera- 
tors and  individuals  who  provide  a  mar- 
ginal element  of  competition.  This 
preserves  broader  participation  in  oil 
prodiK  tio!i  th.ui  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible m  the  face  of  an  oligopolistic  irend 
For  example,  in  1976  Congress  voted 
to  exempt  stripper  well  production  from 
price  controls.  I  cosponsored  that  legLs- 
liition.  and  I  am  happy  to  pomt  out  that 
It  clearly  extended  the  productive  hves 
of  stripper  welLs,  winch  represent  three- 
fourths  of  all  domestic  wells.  From  a 
yearly  average  of  14,880  in  the  period 
of  1969  ^^rough  1975.  the  number  of 
stripper  wells  closed  down  dropped  to 
8.380  in  1978  Thei.e  wells  produce  a 
significant  portion  of  our  oil.  over  391 
million  barrels  last  year,  which  amounts 
to  about  24  days'  supply  for  the  entire 
Nation  at  current  consumption  rates. 
Putting  it  another  way.  domestic  stripper 
production  equals  about  80  percent  of  our 
imports  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Thi.s  production  was  achieved  with 
sutwtantial  effort,  because  the  average 
production  from  stripper  welLs  was  less 
than  3  barrels  per  day.  Clearly,  this  mar- 
ginal produciion  was  too  significant  to 
interest  major  producers,  but  the  exemp- 
tion from  price  controLs  has  provided  an 
appropriate  incentive  for  small  opera- 
tors to  continue  stripper  wells  In  order 
to  maintain  this  production,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  underlying  price  in- 
centive. That  is  why  I  supported  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
which  provided  an  exemption  of  1.000 
barrels  per  day  for  mdependent  pro- 
ducers Although  thLs  provision  was 
omitted  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
I  trust  that  it  may  yet  be  restored  in 
future  legLslation. 

This  revenue  reconciliation  b'll.  how- 
ever. ofTers  an  immediate  opportunity 
to  rectify  another  flaw  in  the  original 
windfall  profit  ?ax  legislation,  which 
imposes  the  tax  upon  rovalty  own°rs  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  their  royalties.  It 
contains  a  $1,000  tax  credit  to  offset  the 
impact  of  the  tax  upon  small  royalty 
owners. 

Most  small  royalty  owners  merely  own 
land  upon  which  there  is  a  producing 
well  Because  most  domestic  well.":  are 
stripper  wells,  these  royaltv  owners  de- 
rive their  lntere'-^t  from  stripix-r  produc- 
tion, which  was  not  benefited  by  general 
phased  decontrol  which  in  turn,  was  the 
promise  for  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Therefore,  most  royalty  owners  did  not 
benefit  from  Reneral  phased  decontrol, 
and  they  should  not  be  burdened  by  the 
attendant  tax.  Their  royalty  checlcs  have 
not  in'Tcased  due  to  pha.sed  decontrol, 
but  they  have  been  decreased  by  the  ac- 
comp.-'nying  tax    Tliat  is  not  fair. 

Moreover,  the  $1,000  limitation  on  the 
1  redit  safeguards  both  the  small  royalty 


owners  and  the  jieneral  revenues  For 
example,  my  survey  of  represcntaiive 
royalty  interests  in  Arkansa.s  ..tiuws  that 
this  credit  will  completely  iirole.t  90 
percent  of  the  royalty  owners  while  ex- 
emptmg  only  About  10  percent  of  the 
royalties  from  the  tax.  Thus,  this  pro- 
vision IS  necessary,  just  and  appropriate, 
and  I  support  it  completely 

The  second  important  provision  in  this 
revenue  reconciliation  chaiiKCs  the  tax 
treatment  for  capital  gauis  earned  by 
nonresident  aliens  «nd  foreign  corpora- 
tions uoon  the  .sale  of  real  property 
Under  current  law,  nonresident  aliens 
can  completely  escape  capital  gains  taxes 
merely  by  staying  out  of  the  country  for 
over  half  the  year.  Foreign  corporations 
are  taxed  upon  capital  gains  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  connected  with  US.  busi- 
ness or,  if  they  are  not.  they  are  taxed 
only  if  they  fall  within  certain  narrow 
categories 

In  contrast.  Americans  are  fully  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  income  and  capital 
gains  taxes  They  cannot  escape  capital 
gains  taxes  simply  by  leaving  the  coun- 
try. American  corporations  pay  capital 
gams  taxes  regardless  of  whether  the  un- 
derlying transaction  was  connected  with 
U.S.  business.  Consequently.  Americans 
may  be  placed  at  a  .serious  disadvantage 
when  investing  in  property  located  in  the 
United  States  An  .'Vmencan  who  sells  a 
capital  a^vset  is  taxed  on  the  nam  Thus, 
his  proceeds  are  reduced  By  comparison, 
foreign  investment  is  not  reduced,  leav- 
ing the  foreign  investor  at  a  dLstinct 
advantage 

I  Introduced  legislation  to  remove  this 
unfair  advantage  by  imposing  the  cap- 
ital cams  tax  on  all  foreign  investment 
B^'  compari-son.  the  revenue  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  Imposes  the  tax  on  in- 
vestments in  real  property  only.  Al- 
though I  still  prefer  a  comprehensive 
application  of  the  tax,  I  understand  the 
administrative  difficulties  which  would 
be  mvolved.  and  I  welcome  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  very  signiflcant  step.  It  cures 
the  worst  part  of  the  problem,  because 
the  combination  of  a  depressed  dollar 
and  a  tax  haven,  plus  a  desire  for  safe 
investment,  has  Induced  most  foreign 
investors  to  invest  in  American  real 
I  roperty. 

Finally,  this  provision  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  curtail  foreign  investment  in 
real  property  It  only  puts  domestic  and 
foreign  investors  on  equal  footing,  which 
is  as  it  should  be  • 

Mr.  BELX.MON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  all  time 
vielded  back? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  On  behalf  of 
Mr  HoLLiNCS.  I  yield  back  any  remaining 
lime 

Mr  BELLMCiN  I  yield  back  any  re- 
mainmg  time.  Mr.  President. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
this  will  be  the  last  roUcall  vote  tonight 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Will  the  Chair 
state   tlie  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  :s  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report    .AH  time  has  been  yielded  back. 


Tiie  yeas  and  nays  have  Ijeen  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  rail  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr  Harry  F 
Bi'RD.  Jr.*.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr 
CHURCH',  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  DuRKiN'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGover.n  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr  Meicher', 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son', the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
iMr  RANDOLPH',  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  RiBicoFFi.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  'Mr.  Stone  '  are 
necessarily  ab.sent 

I  aLso  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas"  is  absent 
Lcrause  of  death  in  tlie  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votiiiy.  tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr   Randolph  I  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen '.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  DANfORTH'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Lajcalt'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No  502  heg.] 
YEAS — 83 


Armstr.'ng 

Goldwsler 

Nunn 

Haker 

Hart 

Fackwood 

Bnurus 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bayh 

H'theld 

Perry 

Be  imnn 

Hsyakawa 

Presaler 

Bent  sen 

Hem? 

Proxmlre 

liiden 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hudd.es  Ion 

Rleqle 

BosfhwUz 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bradley 

Inouye 

SH-banes 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Hyrd.  R  ibert  C 

Jepsen 

Bchwelker 

Caonon 

John.ston 

Slmiison 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

St  en  n  Is 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stewart 

Cu  ver 

Lc>ng 

TaJmadce 

DeConclnl 

LuRar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MapnuBon 

Tower 

D  ■menici 

Matlilaa 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matsunar^a 

Warner 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Welcker 

Exon 

Me  yenbaum 

Wllllama 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Young 

Oarn 

Morgan 

Zonnsky 

Glenn 

Miiynlhan 
NAYS—I 

Gravel 

Helms 

Stevena 

Heflm 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

BjTd. 

Durkln 

Randolph 

Harry  F .  Jr. 

Lflxalt 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

MrGo\crn 

Stone 

Co*' en 

Meicher 

T-soneas 

Danlorth 

Nrlsin 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HOLLINGS  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDKK   OF   BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  lliat  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morninR  business,  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
up  to  1  minute  therein 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


PROPOSED  CARTER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FISCAL  YEAR  1982  VETER- 
ANS'   AD.MINISTRATION     BUDGET 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  cruel 
hoax  is  beinu  portrayed  on  our  Nation's 
veterans  by  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budpet   'OMB'. 

Todav  OMB  is  m  the  proces.<  of  nego- 
tiatmg  the  fi-cal  year  1982  budget  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  It  is  my 
understanding  that  tins  budget  calls  for 
drastic  reductions  m  Ijoth  ix'rsonnel  and 
programs  Foremo.st  in  these  reductions 
i.s  the  elimination  of  5.643  VA  employees, 
most  of  whom  are  emploved  m  VA  hos- 
pitals as  nurses,  teclinician.s  and  other 
direct-care  health  professionals.  Not 
only  has  OMB  taken  a  meat-ax  approach 
to  these  personnel  levels,  they  have  in- 
dicated they  will  not  recognize  the  1.000 
employees  that  were  added  by  Congress 
m  Public  Law  96-151.  Mr  Presidpnt.  this 
proposed  action  is  in  clear  contradiction 
to  the  intent  of  Congress 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Carter  fiscal  year  1982  budcet 
doe.?  not  include  funds  for  a  "new'  GI 
bill  The  current  GI  bill  expires  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981:  therefore,  the  exclusion 
of  such  a  costly  item  from  hurifietary 
consideration  i.<^  irresponsible  M^o.  this 
b'.;dRet  does  not  include  funds  for  a  cost- 
of-living  aduistment  for  service-(  on- 
nerted  disabled  veterans  receivinii  VA 
compensation  The  cost  of  such  a  i^ro- 
gram  during  these  times  of  high  inflation 
surely  w;ll  be  near  $1  billion. 

Mr  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  how  some  members  of  the 
outeomg  administration  are  deliberately 
undercutting  the  budpet  process  and 
callously  eliminating  much-needed  vet- 
erans' programs  and  services  The  brunt 
of  these  unwise  budget  policies  will  be 
shouldered  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
t;on  and  our  Nation's  30  million  veterans. 

Mr  President,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Max  Clcland.  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  is  appealing  to  the  Pres- 
ident the.se  OMB  reductions  I  certainly 
hope  President  Carter  considers  the  Ad- 
ministrator's appeal  on  these  matters 
and  overniles  these  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious actions  of  OMB. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  EN- 
GINEERING FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

Mr  THLTRMOND  Mr.  President,  since 
1973.  over  140  scientists  and  engineers 
have  participated  in  the  congressional 
science  and  engineering  fellows  program. 

These  mldcareer  professionals  have 
each  served  for  1  year  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment or  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 


addition  to  there  being  a  joint  Senate 
House  resolution  'S  100.  94th  Congress  i 
endorsing  the  program,  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  participate  in  the  program 
have  all  found  this  program  to  be  helpful 

Mr  President,  there  are  so  many  issues 
before  Congress  today  that  have  science 
and  engineering  overtones  that  Congress 
needs  to  have  the  best  available  scientific 
judgment  on  these  issues.  Having  been 
fortunate.  Mr.  President,  to  have  had  a 
congressional  fellow  on  my  personal  staff 
this  past  year,  and  to  currently  have  a 
second  congressional  fellow.  I  ha\e  seen 
firsthand  the  worth  of  this  program. 

Mr  President.  I  would  hke  tij  express 
mv  appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  entire  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  Tliomas  L.  Fagan.  my  recent 
congressional  science  and  engineering 
fellow,  who  served  as  my  special  assistant 
for  defense  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Fagan.  who  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers  was  on  leave  of 
ab.sence  from  the  General  Electric  Co. 
While  supporting  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Procurement.  Mr.  Fagan  par- 
ticipated in  over  30  congressional  hear- 
ings. He  assisted  me  in  the  markup  of 
the  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Fagan  also  assisted  me  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  outside  of  the  General  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  such  as  tech- 
nology transfer,  the  V:N.  Moon  Treaty, 
civil  defense,  the  Vinson -Trammell  Act, 
and  other  defense-related  programs.  A 
very  special  area  wherein  Mr.  Fagan 
made  a  major  contribution  was  in  de- 
veloping a  new  bill.  S  2977.  the  new  GI 
bill  of  education  This  bill  will  provide  a 
major  recruiting  and  retention  tool  for 
the  armed  services.  I  intend  to  introduce 
It  again  in  the  97th  Congress  as  S.  7.  In 
addition  to  giving  a  36-month  stipend 
after  2  years  of  honorable  service,  it  al- 
lows transfer  of  entitlement  to  dep)end- 
ents:  early  use  of  benefits  prior  to  leav- 
ing the  service,  and  half  benefits  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  Fagan  also  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance by  performing  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  on  the  possibility  of  reactivating 
the  battleship  New  Jersey.  He  supported 
my  successful  effort  in  adding  this 
worthwhile  initiative  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  DOD  authorization  bill.  Although 
appropriation  of  these  funds  failed  in  a 
floor  amendment  by  only  three  votes.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  include  a  plan  for  ship  reactiva- 
tion in  either  the  supplemental  budget 
request  or  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  re- 
quest. By  reactivating  the  New  Jersey 
we  can  bring  into  the  fleet  a  highly  capa- 
Dle  fighting  ship  at  one-seventh  the  cost 
and  in  one-sixth  the  time  required  to 
construct  a  comparable  new  ship.  The 
reactivation  of  ships  of  this  class  wiU 
enable  us  to  quicldy  bolster  our  naval 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  greatly 
relieve  the  shortage  of  vessels  we  now 
have  in  other  deployment  areas. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Fagan  has  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  service  for  the 
US  Senate  and  for  our  country.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  appreciation  for  his  serv- 
ice to  liis  country  and  urge  other  Mem- 


bers to  make  use  of  this  worthwhile  con- 
gressional science  and  engineering  fel- 
lows program  in  the  97th  Congress. 


RELIEF    OF    DR. 
AND   HIS   WTFE. 


KA    CHUN    WONG, 
MARILYN   WONG 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  927 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ka  Chun  Wong,  and 
his  wife,  Marilyn  Wong,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HR  927)  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ka 
Chun  Wong,  and  his  wife.  MarU\-n  Wong 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  927i  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GEORGIA   OTCEEFFE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC   SITE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson.  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S  2363  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  2363) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Georgia 
OKeefle  National  Historic  Site,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  lo  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

I  The  conference  report  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  consists  of  a  number  of  non- 
controversial  park-related  items.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbo VISIONS    or   8.    2363 

Title  I  would  Increase  the  development 
ceiling  for  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial In  Rhode  Island  ThLs  increase.  U 
appropriated,   will   permit   the   landscaping 
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and  development   of   the   memorial   to   pro- 
ceed us  planned 

Title  II  would  Increase  the  development 
celling  at  the  Hamilton  Orange  NatUnal 
Memorial  In  New  York  City  fn  permit  the 
badly  needed  restoration  of  the  Interior  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  home  to  proceed 

Title  III  would  Increase  the  acquisition 
celling  at  the  Coronado  National  Memorial  In 
Arizona  to  permit  completion  of  the  planned 
land  acquisition  program  within  the  au- 
thorized txjundary 

Title  IV  would  authorise  a  boundary  ad- 
justment adding  some  21  250  arrea  to  the 
Big  Bend  National  Park  In  Texais  The  largest 
portion  of  the  Roallloa  Mountains  would  be 
Included  In  this  addition,  which  also  includes 
several  reliable  water  sources 

Title  V  would  direct  general  management 
plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  two  new  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Title  VI  would  redesignate  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  SIfe  In  Texas  as 
a  national  historical  park  R.  'inrlarv  arlju";-- 
ments  and  an  Increase  In  development  f\ind- 
Ini?  are  also  authorized  to  permit  Implemen- 
tation of  the  general  management  plan  for 
the  historical  park 

Title  VII  would  expand  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument  In  Ohio  to  In- 
clude approximately  150  additional  acres 
which  Include  portions  of  the  Hopeton  Earth- 
works 

Title  VTTI  would  amend  the  Act  which 
authorized  protection  of  the  Anslev  Wilcox 
House  In  Buffalo  New  York  The  amend- 
ment would  designate  the  property  as  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National  His- 
toric Site,  continue  Its  operation  bv  a  local 
historical  society,  and  permit  matching 
federal  fimding  which  Is  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  'he  annual  operating  costs 

Title  IX  would  direct  a  study  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  river  corridors  In  the  viclnltv 
of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul. 
Minnesota  The  study  would  emphasise 
cooperative  recreation  planning  for  these 
resources 

Title  X  would  add  lands  In  San  Mateo 
Countv  to  the  Oolden  Oate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  California  These  lands  are 
primarily  In  public  ownership  and  could  be 
acquired  only  by  donation  The  private 
lands  to  be  Included  can  be  acquired  within 
the  currently  authorized  acquisition  relllnR 
for  the  recreation  area  The  GONRA  Advi- 
sory Commission  Is  also  expanded  to  Include 
representation  from  this  area 

Title  XI  would  authorize  a  boundary 
adjustment  at  the  Grant -Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Kite  In  Montana  to  delete 
certain  unnecessary  lands  as  well  as  to  con- 
vert some  areas  In  scenic  ea.se"nont  to  fee 
acquisition  The  development  cellinf;  Is  also 
raised  to  permit  restoration  of  the  ranch, 
buildings  and  the  development  of  support 
facilities 

Title  Xir  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  James  A  darf.eld  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Ohio 

The  Western  Resen-e  Historical  Society 
would  administer  the  home  of  our  20th 
President  with  assistance  from  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Title  xni  would  designate  a  reservoir  In 
the  State  of  Kansas  as  the  "Keith  Sebellus 
Lake"  In  recognition  of  the  retiring  U.S. 
Representative. 

Title  xrv  would  expand  the  Monocacy 
National  Battlefield  In  Maryland  by  some 
450  acrea.  In  accordance  with  a  National 
Park  Service  management  study  An  addi- 
tional authorization  for  development  will 
alao  permit  preparation  of  the  area  for 
visitor  use. 

Title  XV  would  provide  for  suitable  recog- 
nition of  the  late  Rogers  C  B  Morton  at 
Asaateague  National  Seashore  In  Maryland 


Title  XVI  would  establish  the  Women  s 
Rights  National  Historical  I'ark  In  New  York 
State.  Several  properties  In  the  town  of 
'  eneca  Falls  asso  :a;ed  wfh  KM/abeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  the  Women  s  Rights  Conven- 
tion of  1848  would  be  acquired  Other 
related  historic  properties  would  be  adminls- 
tere  1  li.r  ..igh  cooperative  agreements  or 
wl'h  '.'■s.   "  an-f.'e  ncriulsltlon 

Title  XVII  Is  a  budgetary  restriction  which 
llmlU  the  authorizations  In  this  measure  to 
be  effective  with  Hscal  year  1982 

Title  XVIII  defines  the  term  "Secretar>-" 
as  being  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr   BUMPERS   Mr   President.  I  move 

the  adoption   of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  reix>rt  v,:i,s  agreed  to 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980  CONFERENCE 
REt'ORr 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'iTlD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Melchkm,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S  2728  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  stated- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

The  conunltlee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
2728)  to  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  Indian  health  care, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of 
the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  1,  1980.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  Without 
objection,  the  conference  report  is  agreed 
to. 


MAJOR    LEGISLATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

<96th  Congress  1 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President, 
a.s  the  96th  Congress  approaches  ad- 
journment sine  die.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  review  its  major 
achievements 

The  96th  Congress  established  a  no- 
table record  on  many  fronts  It  enacted 
important  laws  to  further  energy  inde- 
pendence, strengthen  our  national  de- 
fen.se.  improve  the  international  rules  of 
trade,  bolster  our  foreign  policy,  reduce 
burdensome  Federal  regulation,  and  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  this  Congress 
added  two  landmark  law.s — the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax  and  the  synfuels 
act — to  the  package  of  major  energy 
Initiatives  of  the  95th  Congre.ss  Taken 
together,  these  legislative  arts  provide 
the  basic  components  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy.  For  a 
decade.  Congress  had  dealt  piecemeal 
with  various  aspects  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, but  during  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses, under  the  leadership  of  a  Demo- 


cratic administration  and  Congress,  the 
first  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  was  put  in  place  Its  four  basic 
elements — end.ng  price  controls  to  spur 
domestic  production  while  levying  a 
windlall  profit  tax,  encouraging  conser- 
vation of  oil  and  gas,  developing  alter- 
native fuels  sources,  and  providing  for 
emergency  supplies — are  sound.  They 
will  stand  the  test  of  lime. 

The  major  legislation  embodying  this 
national  energy  policy  as  forged  into  law 
by  the  Democratic  Congre.ss  during  the 
last  4  years.  Includes: 

Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  Public  K-iw  95-91.  which  merged 
several  separate  agencies  into  a  cabinet- 
level  department  for  the  purpo.se  of  pro- 
viding cohesive  admirustration  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy ; 

Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies, 
Public  Law  95-617.  which  encourages 
both  changes  in  utility  rates  that  reward 
energy  con.servation  by  large  and  small 
consumers  and  recycling  of  waste 
energy. 

Energy  Tax  Act,  Public  Law  95-618, 
which  provides  numerous  tax  incentives 
to  individuals  and  businesses  for  con- 
serving energy  and  for  investments  in 
solar  energy  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources; 

National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  Public  Law  95-619,  which  establishes 
both  voluntary  and  mandatory  energy 
conservation  programs  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  in  domestic  energy  consump- 
tion, and  authorizes  numerous  loan  and 
weatherization  grant  programs  to  assist 
low-income  families  and  schools  to  make 
con.servation  investments; 

Powerplant  and  Indu.^trial  Fuel  Use 
Tax  Act,  Public  Law  9')-620,  whl -h  limits 
the  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  indus- 
trial boilers  and  prohibits  the  u.se  of 
natural  gas  In  utUity  powerplants  after 
1990; 

Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  Public  Law 
95-621.  which  gradually  pha.ses  out  price 
controls  on  natural  gas,  with  complete 
decontrol  by  1985.  as  a  means  of  encour- 
aging increased  production  of  domestic 
oil  and  pas  while  buffering  consumers 
from  drastic  price  Increases;  and  this 
year,  the 

Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 
Public  Law  96  223.  which  lmpo.ses  a 
$227.7  billion  special  oil  excl.se  tax  to 
reduce  increased  oil  profits  due  to  price 
decontrol  Tlie  revenues  generated  there- 
by will  be  used  over  the  next  decade  to 
provide  inrentives  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  spur  energy  conservation, 
solar  power,  and  alternative  fuel  invest- 
ments and  to  ease  the  effect  of  higher 
energv  prices  on  low-Income  persons. 
Public  Law  96-233  al.so  allows  reduced 
tax  rates  on  small  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers and  on  new  oil  production  In  order 
to  encourage  exploration  and  develop- 
ment; and  the 

Energy  Security  Act  Synfuels,  Public 
r  nw  96-294.  which  e.stabll.shes  an  $M  bil- 
lion program  over  12  years  to  foster  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
and  oil  shale  through  the  development  of 
a  commercially  viable  synthetic  fuels  In- 
dustry The  goals  of  this  act  are  to  pro- 
duce at  least  500.000  barrels  of  oil  equlv- 
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alent  per  day  by  1987  and  2  million  per 
day  by  1992  It  provides  tax  incentives, 
grants,  and  loans  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  solar  power.  The  act 
makes  available  $1  45  biUion  for  the  de- 
velopment of  gasohol  plants  to  achieve 
a  production  goal  of  10  percent  of  esti- 
mated gasoline  consumption  by  1990. 

This  Congress  also  has  enacted  meas- 
ures to  cope  with  energy  crises.  The 
President,  for  example,  was  given  au- 
thority to  have  an  emergency  program 
on  hand  which  would  include  gasoline 
rationmg  in  case  of  a  severe  shortage. 
Recently,  the  Congress  also  directed  that 
;he  strategic  petroleum  reserve  be  filled 
at  a  rate  of  300.000  barrels  per  day. 

The  Senate  has  passed  numerous  other 
energy  bills.  Regrettably,  the  three  most 
important  of  these  have  not  received 
final  action  by  the  House.  The  first  would 
create  an  Emergency  Mobilization  Board 
with  power  to  cut  redtape  and  allow 
■  fast  track"  decisions  by  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments  on  priority  energy 
projects  The  second  would  require  80 
electric  generating  powerplants  to  con- 
vert from  their  present  use  of  petroleum 
to  coal  or  another  alternative  energy 
source  Tlie  third  would  deal  with  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes  A  complete 
iLstmg  of  Senate  work  this  session  on 
energy  legislation  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port which  I  shall  submit  for  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  Senate  has  placed  the  defense 
budpet  on  a  path  of  steady  and  sustained 
real  growth,  in  contrast  to  the  decline  of 
31  percent  between  1969  and  1976.  That 
trend  has  been  reversed.  Defense  pro- 
grams, readiness,  manpower,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  equipment  modernization  have 
been  strengthened.  The  defense  author- 
izations and  appropriations  represent 
the  larpest  peacetime  defense  legislation 
:n  our  hLstory. 

Important  .sieps  were  taken  regard- 
ing US  intelhtrence  operations  with  the 
enactment  of  the  intelligence  authori- 
zation-oversight bill  Specific  congres- 
sional oversight  provisions  were  written 
into  law  for  the  first  time  To  stress  the 
value  of  consultation  with  Congre.ss  on 
critical  intelligence  questions,  this  act 
requires  the  executive  branch  to  give 
Congress,  through  its  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, or  through  the  joint  leadership 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  prior 
notice  of  major  activities.  This  proce.ss 
of  joint  consultation  on  intelligence 
activities  creates  a  means  by  which  both 
the  accountability  and  confidentiality 
of  the  intelligence  agency  can  bo 
assured. 

.A  rapidly  changing  international  situ- 
ation shaped  Senate  action  in  regard  to 
foreign  afTairs  and  trade.  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan,  for  example, 
created  a  political  climate  in  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  debate  the  SALT  II 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  its  merits.  Never- 
theless, the  hearings  on  SALT  II  were 
most  useful  in  focusing  on  profound 
Qup^tions  of  nuclear  rivalry  and  its  re- 
lation to  US  defen.se  needs.  The  Senate 
did  apnrove  in  the  previous  Congress 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  and  this 
Congre.ss  enacted  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  The  value 


of  these  measures  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
trouble-free  operation  of  the  caiial 
since  ratification  of  the  treaties  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment with  the  United  States  in  other 
matters  of  importance  to  this  Nation. 

In  furthering  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Senate 
acted  early  this  year  to  implement  the 
first  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries.  This  agreement  removed 
trade  barriers  and  established  most- 
favored-nation  trade  status  for  China. 
These  measures  lay  the  basis  for  ex- 
panding trade  with  that  nation. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  trade 
agreements  negotiated  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  in  the  Tokyo  round  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  which 
was  enacted  during  the  first  session, 
have  resulted  in  expanded  international 
trade. 

Special  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
$75  miUion  was  provided  Nicaragua  to 
help  in  rebuilding  an  economy  devas- 
tated by  civil  war. 

A  series  of  Senate  resolutions  was 
adopted  that  clearly  put  the  Senate  on 
record  recrarding  Soviet  inten'ention  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  free  the  hostages 
in  Iran. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  Congress 
continued  to  adhere  to  its  deep  commit- 
ment to  reduce  Federal  spendinu  and 
fight  inflation.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  new  budget  process.  Con- 
gress voted  for  a  balanced  budget,  and 
if  the  economy  had  not  taken  a  down- 
turn, a  balance  would  have  been 
achieved. 

In  order  to  realize  the  savings  incorpo- 
rated in  its  restrained  budget,  the  96th 
Congress  employed  the  "reconciliation" 
process  for  the  first  time.  By  changing 
existing  spending  and  revenue  laws,  the 
Congre.ss  reduced  the  projected  deficit  by 
$8  2  billion  through  the  reconciliation 
pi^icess. 

To  assist  small  businesses.  $3  billion 
was  authorized  over  2  years  for  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  and 
grants.  A  package  of  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  promote  the  development  and 
aid  in  the  expansion  of  small  business 
concerns.  Provisions  were  included  to 
help  small  businesses  to  raise  investment 
funds,  to  encourage  their  trade  overseas, 
and  to  ease  the  impact  of  Government 
regulations  and  certain  securities  laws 
on  small  firms. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  burdensome 
Federal  reculation  in  the  transportation 
field,  the  96th  Congress  brought  about 
major  changes  to  the  trucking  and  rail- 
road industries  which  complement  the 
deregulation  of  the  airline  industr>'  en- 
acted during  the  95th  Congress. 

Another  important  step  in  cutting  ex- 
cessive Federal  regulation  was  achieved 
with  the  enactment  of  the  comprehen- 
sive banking  institutions  reform  bill. 
This  measure  authorizes  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  credit  imions  to  offer 
NOW  accoimts.  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  interest -bearing  checking  accounts. 
It  was  well  worth  the  6  years  of  effort 
which  it  took  to  bring  about  this  law.  Its 
e''ect  will  be  to  restructure  the  entire 
banking-financial    system   in   order   to 


achieve  greater  benefits  for  the  public 
and  greater  equality  between  competing 
institutions,  while  preserving  the  \'ia- 
bility  of  the  thrift  institutions. 

The  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  bill 
by  the  96th  Congress  was  a  landmark  in 
environmental  law.  As  enacted,  various 
develop)ment  restrictions  were  imposed 
on  104  million  acres  of  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska.  By  this  act.  the  national  park 
and  wildlife  refuge  areas  in  this  coimtrv- 
were  more  than  doubled,  and  the  areas 
designated  as  wilderness,  where  no  de- 
velopment is  permitted,  were  more  than 
tripled.  This  measure  will  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  irreplaceable  splendor  of 
the  wilderness  in  28  percent  of  the  State 
of  Alaska.  At  the  same  time,  it  permits 
rational  development  of  the  petroleiim 
and  other  great  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation's  largest  State. 

Programs  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the  ocean 
dimiping  law  were  extended  for  3  years. 
The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  was  also 
extended  and  revised  to  give  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  tougher 
enforcement  authority  to  control  "mid- 
night dumpers"  of  hazardous  wastes. 

The  other  major  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  knowTi  as  the  super- 
fund  bill,  passed  the  Senate  last  week 
and  could  be  cleared  for  the  President's 
desk  this  week.  It  establishes  a  5-year 
$1.6  billion  Hazardous  Substances  Re- 
sponse Fimd.  financed  primarily  by  pro- 
ducers of  chemicals  and  toxic  sub- 
stances. This  fund  wall  pay  for  timely 
Government  response  to  threats  to  the 
environment  from  such  substances  and 
to  clean  up  those  toxic  sites  already  in 
existence  for  which  specific  liabihty  can- 
not be  established. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  remarks, 
many  of  the  achievements  of  thLs  Con- 
gress were  buUt  upxin  successes  attained 
by  the  95th  Congress.  While  I  have  noted 
a  few  of  the  major  achievements  of  the 
previous  Congress.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
not  mentioning  others,  such  as  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  comprehensive  over- 
haul of  the  civil  service  system  in  almost 
100  years,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  two  multibillion  dollar  tax  cuts. 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Eiduca- 
tion  and  a  loan  assistance  program  for 
middle-income  students,  a  strip  mining 
rontrol  and  reclamation  program,  which 
had  been  vetoed  three  times  by  Republi- 
can Presidents,  special  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  peace  treaty  ever  con- 
cluded between  Israel  and  Eg>'pt.  and  the 
lifting  of  the  Turkish  arms  embargo.  Un- 
der Democratic  leadership,  the  Senate 
obtained  significant  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  this  legislative  body.  During 
the  last  4  years,  the  Senate  reorganized 
committee  jurisdictions,  adopted  a  code 
of  conduct  which  requires  financial  dis- 
closure by  Senators  and  top  aides,  placed 
a  100-hour  cap  on  postcloture  debate, 
and  recodified  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time  in  95  years. 

The  record  of  achievement  by  the 
Democratic -led  95  th  and  96th  Congress- 
es IS  considerable,  as  indicated  by  the 
actions  I  have  highlighted.  "Hiese  ac- 
complishments would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  talented  and  dedicated 
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chairmen  of  the  leKLslatlve  committees 
and  by  many  other  Members  of  this 
body.  I  wLsh  to  express  my  Kratitude  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  dihgence  and  co- 
operation in  helping  to  write  thus  record 

A  more  complete  account  of  the  work 
of  the  96th  Congress  us  contained  in  a 
report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Policy  t'omm.ttee  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  pnntetl  m  the 
Record  at  the  roru iusion  of  my  remarks 
I  also  ask  permLssion  that  it  and  addi- 
tional related  material  be  print^-d  as  a 
Senate   document 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial WHS  ordered  to  tye  printed  m  thi- 
Record,  a.s  follows 

AGKK  UtrlTRE 

Agricultural  commodity  marketing  Re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to:  (1) 
emphasize  the  use  of  all  marketing  tools 
available  to  farmers  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  futures  markets  and  forward  con- 
tracting. (2)  appoint  a  task  force  of  in- 
dividuals representing  the  futures  Industry, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  develop  educational  pro- 
gran^  for  farmers  on  the  availability  of  fu- 
tures markets  and  forward  contracting  a.s  a 
me«u>s  of  hedging  against  future  risks  and 
(3)  submit  a  plan  of  Implementation  within 
120  days  S  Res  226 — Senate  agreed  to  Jan- 
uary a5.  1980    (W) 

Agriculture  subterminal  storage  facilities: 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  subtermi- 
nal storage  and  transportation  facilities  for 
agricultural  commodities  that  can  be  trans- 
ported In  bulk  from  the  farm  and  tempo- 
rarily stored  In  bulk  quantities  without 
undergoing  processing  or  packaging,  and 
commodities  used  by  producers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  that 
can  bm  stored  or  shipped  In  bulk:  authorises 
$3  3  million  for  fiscal  1981  1982  and  198.) 
to  provide  cost-sharing  planning  grants  (up 
to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing  the 
plan)  to  States  and  groups  of  States  for  the 
development  of  State  and  regional  subtermi- 
nal facilities  plan,  provides  that  no  State  or 
retrlon  ran  apply  fi>r  a  planning  grant  unles.s 
a  plan  re.  lew  rcmnUsslon  consisting  of  local 
prr>ducers  local  elevator  operators,  repre- 
sentatives (if  the  afTeoted  motor  and  rail  car- 
riers and  other  Interested  parties  concur  in 
the  need  for  such  a  plan;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  Insure  amd  guarantee  loans  for 
the  construction  and  Improvement  of  sub- 
terminal  facilities  to  applicants  within 
States  nr  regions  that  have  devel'iped  sub- 
terminal  fBrllltles  plans  which  have  been 
approved  bv  the  local  plan  review  conunls- 
slon  and  t^lves  prefereiue  to  existing  agrl- 
cu!t;nk',  elevator  operators  and  local  pro- 
ducers In  the  area  to  be  .-served  by  the  sub- 
terminal  factllrv  S  261  Public  taw  96-358. 
appf.   •■d  ^e-)'eriihfr '.'.^    }9I¥<      VVi 

Aquac\iltur©  policy  Establishes  an  Inter- 
a«enry  i-ofirdlnatinK  group  within  the  Ofllce 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  that  wlU 
operate  as  a  Joint  Subcommittee  nn  Aqua- 
culture  of  the  Ke<ieral  foord'n.i' iti  •  f'o  -ncll 
on  Scleni'e  for  Fn^lneerlnK  and  Technolopy 
which  will  be  responsible  for  roordlnatlntr 
aquaculture  ac»lvlMc«  amoni;  Federal  a»,'en - 
cles.  re<iulres  he  .Serretarle>!  nf  Ai^rrlculture 
Commerce,  and  the  Interior,  through  the 
Joint  Committee  to  undertake  an  ongoing  as- 
sessment of  'he  ITS  aoM 'C'llf "re  lnri"'=*rv 
to  maintain  an  Information  service  conduct 
atiproprlate  surveys  and  arranije  for  infor- 
mation exrhan"es  with  forelcn  countries; 
authort7es  the  Secretaries  to  conduct  tests 
and  construct  and  nnera'e  develonniental 
Bfiuaculture  facilities  to  test  laboratory  re- 
sults; calls  for  biennial  reports  to  Con^n-ess 
on  the  status  of   U  3    aquacullure.   requires 


the  Sei-retarles,  within  12  months,  to  con- 
diirt  and  submit  to  Congress  studies  of  the 
capital  requirements  of  Itie  U  S  aquacul- 
ture  indu.stry  and  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory restrictions  on  aquacuUure  develop- 
ment, and  wUhln  six  months  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the.se  studies,  to  formulate  and  sub- 
mit plans  containing  speclllr  ste[>s  to  remove 
uiineces.sary  burdensome  regulatory  bar- 
riers, authorizes  the  Secretaries  to  enter 
into  or  make  grants  to  Implement  the  plan 
at  no  more  than  <ine-half  of  the  ebtimated 
cost  of  the  project,  and  auth(.n/es  therefor 
$7  million,  »10  million  and  »12  million  for 
hscal  1981.  1U8J.  and  1983.  re.spectfuUy.  each 
to  the  Departments  of  A>;riculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  $3  million.  »4  mllllan.  and  »S 
million  for  fiscal  1981.  198J.  and  1983.  re- 
spectively, to  the  Dcpar'nient  of  Interior. 
S.  1660 — Public  Law  9t)  M2.  approved  Sep- 
tember 26.   1U80     (VVl 

Consolidated  farm  and  rural  development 
loans  Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  which  authorizes 
rural  development  loan  programs,  to  set 
overall  lending  UmiU  for  flscal  1980,  1981, 
and  1982  (pursuant  to  section  346  of  that 
act  which  requires  that  lending  limits  for 
the  loan  programs  be  set  every  three  >ears»; 
sets  loans  under  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Pund  for  real  estate  loans — «1  615 
billion  (Including  »1  5  billion  for  farm  own- 
ership loans  of  which  •!  4  billion  Is  for  in- 
sured loans).  $100  million  for  guaranteed 
loans  and  $100  million  for  water  develop- 
ment, use  and  conservation  loans  of  which 
$90  million  is  for  Insured  loans  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  guaranteed  loans),  for  operating 
loans-  »1  2  billion  (of  which  $1  15  billion  Is 
for  insured  loans  and  $50  million  for  guaran- 
teed loans),  and  for  emergency  disaster 
loans— such  amounts  as  ne.es>ary  to  meet 
needs  reiultlng  from  natural  disasters,  set 
loans  under  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund  for:  Insured  water  and  sewer 
loans — $1  billion,  for  business  and  industrial 
development  loans — $15  billion  (of  which 
$100  mllllou  is  for  insured  loans  and  $14 
billion  for  gua.anteed  loans),  and  for  in- 
sured community  facility  loans— $500  mil- 
lion, requires  that  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram be  administered  in  a  manner  that  will 
foster  and  encourage  the  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture;  authorizes  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured losns  for  the  Installation  of  nonfossll 
energy  systems  on  family  farms,  and  for 
rural  Industrialization  through  nonfossll 
energy  system  development;  Increases  10.000 
to  20.000  the  Inhabltauts  population  of  cities 
and  towns  eligible  for  community  facility 
loans  (such  as  for  hospitals,  fir?  stations, 
etc  );  establishes  a  $500,000  celling  per  dis- 
aster on  the  amount  of  an  emergency  loan 
for  actual  locses  and  an  outstanding  In- 
debtedness ceiling  for  any  one  borrower  for 
emergency  loans  for  purposes  other  than  to 
cover  actual  losses  of  $15  million;  authorizes 
actual  loss  loans,  with  a  limit  of  $500,000 
per  disaster,  to  applicants  who  can  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  a  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  money  to  the  government 
plus  an  additional  charge  of  not  more  than 
one  percent  per  year;  sets  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  such  loans  at  Bve  percent  for  ap- 
plicants who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere; 
requires  at  least  vi'rltten  declaration  of  credit 
as  proof  of  inability  to  obtain  credit:  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  determine  that  an 
applicant  cannot  obtain  a  private  guaran- 
teed loan  for  emergency  loans  of  more  than 
■"300(100  In  excess  of  actual  loss:  reouires 
that  the  net  worth  of  any  loan  applicant  be 
considered,  authorizes  subsequent  emer- 
gency loans  for  annual  operating  purposes 
for  two  additional  years  after  the  disaster, 
resells  s'-tion  323  of  the  Act  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion county  committees  certify  the  loan 
amount    for    emergency     loans,     gives    the 


.■-^e  rctary  Mltborlty  to  extend  eligibility  to 
iilUMi.s  towfUUy  admitted  for  permanent 
residence;  and  provides  that  persons  who 
farm  land  In  Hawaii  under  lease  arranpe- 
ments  may  be  considered  as  owner-operatori! 
of  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  tie  loan  pro- 
grams S  985 — Public  lAw  96  4:18  approved 
O.-icber   13.    1980     i  VV) 

Crop  Insurance  Revises  tt.e  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  program  for  farmers  and  provides 
for  expansion  of  the  pro>;ram  to  all  crops 
and  all  farmers,  requires  ttie  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  pay  30  percetit  of  the  premium.^ 
covering  65  percent  or  less  of  the  yield  in 
order  to  encourage  the  broade.st  possible  par- 
ticipation  in  the  program 

Increases  the  authorized  rat^tal  ftork  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  ("orp<irat!on  from 
$200  to  $500  million:  Increases  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
from  five  to  .seven  members,  and  .specifies  the 
makeup  of  the  Board  which  shall  Include 
three  members  who  are  active  farmers  and 
policy  holders; 

Authorize?  the  Corporation.  In  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  to 
(1)  establish  or  use  committees  or  associa- 
tions of  producers.  (2|  contract  with  private 
insurance  companies,  and  (3)  encourage  the 
sale  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  through  li- 
censed private  Insurance  agents  and  brok- 
ers; requires  the  Corporation  to  provide 
reasonable  Indemnification  to  private  In- 
surance agents  and  brokers  for  errors  or 
omissions  of  the  Corporation  removes,  begin- 
ning with  the  1981  crop  year,  the  existing 
150-county  and  three-commodity  annua! 
limits  on  expanflon  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance program  and  the  20-county  limit  on 
the  program  to  provide  Federal  reinsurance 
to  private  crop  Insurers; 

Establishes  coverage  under  the  new  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program  as  follows:  (1) 
makes  insurance  available  for  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  recorded  or  appraised  average 
yield.  (2)  retains  existing  law  which  requires 
that  yield  coverage  be  based  on  the  pro- 
ducer's yield  for  a  repre'entatlve  period,  sub- 
ject to  such  adjustments  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  to  Insure  that  the  average  yields 
fixed  for  farms  in  an  area  are  fair.  (3i  makes 
price  coverage  available  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion, at  the  hlghe-it  target  price  (If  any) .  loan 
rate  (if  any),  or  the  projected  market  prices, 
and  (4)  makes  lower  levels  of  yield  coverage 
and  other  price  selections  available; 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  reinsure 
State  and  local  crop  insurance  programs;  re- 
quires the  Corporation  to  subsidize  crop  in- 
surance premium  costs  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors;  provides  that  a  producer 
may  have  coverage  from  hall  and  fire  risks 
deleted  from  hLs  Federal  Crop  Insurance  pol- 
icy If  he  obtains  equivalent  coverage  from 
non-Federal  sources;  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration to  offer  Federal  Crop  Insurance  and 
provide  for  reinsurance  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
other   US    commonwealths   and    territories; 

Effective  October  1.  1980.  deletes  the  $12 
million  limit  on  annual  appropriations  to 
cover  the  Corporation's  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses;  authorizes  annual  ap- 
proorlations  to  the  Corporation  to  cover 
agents'  commissions,  payments  of  premiums 
by  the  Corporation,  direct  cost  of  crop  In- 
spectlors  and  loss  adjustments,  and  Interest 
on  Treasury  notes,  and  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration to  use  insurance  premium  funcs 
to  cover  expenses  of  agents'  commissions, 
loss  adjustment,  and  crop  Inspection  and  au- 
thorize restoration  of  premium  funds  used 
for  these  purposes  by  approoriatlons  In  fol- 
lowl-g  ve->rs;  Bufhnrl'es  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  borrow  from 
the  U  S  Treasury  whenever  funds  otherwise 
available  to  the  Corooratlon  are  Insufficient 
to  enable  It  to  cover  program  expenses  or 
pay  Indemnity  claims,  and 

Extends  the  disaster  and  prevented  plant- 
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ine  disaster  payments  programs  to  the  1981 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton 
and  rice  and  gives  producers  the  option  in 
1981  of  choosing  between  such  disaster  pay- 
ments on  the  respective  commodity  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  share-cost  crop  Insurance 
program  S  1125— Public  Law  96-365.  ap- 
proved September  26.  1980    (•263) 

Economic  emergency  loan  program:  Ex- 
tends, through  September  30  '981.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  authority  under  the 
EinerbCnc,  AgncultuiAl  Adjusline..t  Act  oi 
1978,  to  make  Insured  or  guaranteed  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  due  to  na-acnal  or  areawid 
economic  stress;  Increases  from  $4  billion  to 
(6  billion  the  total  principal  balance  that 
may  be  outstanding  on  these  loans  at  any 
time:  requires  that,  lor  purposes  of  deter- 
ir.lning  If  applicants  for  economic  emer- 
gency loans  cannot  obtain  credit  eUev^here. 
the  applicant  must  submit  proof  of  one  re- 
fusal for  credit  ui  der  $300  000  and  proof  of 
two  refusals  for  credit  over  $300,000:  re- 
quires an  applicant  to  have  purchased  a 
home  or  farm  at  least  one  year  prior  to  ap- 
plying for  refinai.chig  the  property:  requires 
the  Secretary  to  review  insured  loans  three 
years  after  thcv  are  Initially  granted  and 
f-erv  two  vears  the'calter  to  ftetermlne  if 
the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  financing 
from  cooperative  or  private  S'lurres;  disal- 
'ows  insured  loans  of  mure  than  $300,000  un- 
less It  is  determined  that  the  applicant  is 
unable  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan  sufficient 
to  finance  his  or  her  actual  needs  within 
B  reasonable  time,  requires.  efTectivc  Octo- 
ber I.  1980.  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
receiving  economic  emergency  loans,  that 
borro'Aers  meet  the  same  credit  elsewhere" 
test  required  under  the  other  farm  loan 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration:  and  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  to  Coneress  by  March  31. 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program,  including  any  need  for  extending 
the  authority  to  insure  and  guarantee  loans 
by  September  30  1981  S  2269— Public  Law 
96-220.  approved  March  30.  1980    (VV) 

Egg  research  and  consumer  information— 
B.lver  commoulties:  Amends  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Info'-mation  Act  of 
'.974  to:  Increase  from  18  to  20  the  maxi- 
mum allowairle  number  of  American  Egg 
Board  members  with  the  requirement  that 
two  members  be  consumers  or  representa- 
tives of  consumers;  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  producer  as- 
sessment rate  for  fiscal  1981  from  not  more 
than  five  cents  per  case  of  30-dozen  eggs  to 
not  more  than  T'i  cents,  and  each  flscal 
year  thereafter  by  not  more  than  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  case  up  to  a  maximum 
total  assessment  of  ten  cents  per  case,  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  a  referendum;  provide 
that  failure  of  producers  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  egg  research  and  pro- 
motion order  will  result  In  maintaining  the 
order  existing  at  the  time  of  the  referendum: 
authorize  The  Secretary  to  assess  civil  penal- 
ties of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$5  OOii  and  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  for 
violations  of  orders  and  re'ulatlons  and 
asse<-s  civil  penalties  of  $500  per  offense  for 
failure  to  abide  by  a  duly  issued  final  cease 
and  desist  order:  authorize  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  ?S  district  court 
to  restrain  violations  of  orders  and  regula- 
tions and  to  collect  civil  penalties  assessed 
under  the  Act;  and  provide  for  appeal  of  the 
Secretary's  order  in  a  cr  ntested  case  to  the 
U  S.  Court  of  Appeals:  and 

Requires  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  to  establish  an  international 
study  group  comoosed  of  individuals  from 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Board,  the  Department 
of  Treasury,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commlsslcn   to  analyze  the  various 


aspects  of  events  in  the  sliver  cash  and  fu- 
tures markets  during  the  period  of  Septem- 
ber 1979  through  March  1980  and  report  to 
Congress,  by  October  1  1980  their  findi.ig- 
and  legislative  recommendaticns.  H  R  628,')  — 
Public  Law  96-276.  approved  June  17.  1930. 
(VV) 

Farm    credit    system:    Amends    the    Farm 
Credit  Act  of   1971   to   update   and   .mprove 
th'   o.-ier-ition   of   the  Farm   Credit   Sys*-em: 
reduces  from  80  percent   i70  percent  in  the 
case  of  rural  utility  cooperatives)   to  60  per- 
cent the  minimum  voting  control  of  a  coop- 
erative that  must  be  held  by  farmers,  aquatic 
producers,  or  harvesters,  or  eligible  cooper- 
atives   in   order    for   the   cooperative   to   be 
._    ..oui  ^  Li_u  .   iO:  coopera- 
live--;;  authorizes  Federal  land  banks  to  make 
loans   in   excess   of    85   percent     but   not   in 
excess  of  100  percent,  of  the  appraised  value 
of  t'.ie  real  estate  security  if  the  loan  is  guar- 
anteed   by    Federal    or    other   governmental 
agencies;  authorizes  Federal  land  banks  and 
production  credit  associations  to  make  loans 
to  finance  basic  processing  and  marketing  di- 
rectly related  to  an  applicant's  farm,  ranch, 
or    aquatic    operation    and    those    of    other 
eligible  farmers,  ranchers,  or  producers  if  the 
applicant's  operation  supplied  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  commodity  to  be 
processed  or  marketed;  authorizes  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  to  finance  transactions  for 
the  exportation  of  agrxuitural  and  aquatic 
products  by  U.S    cooperatives  that  are  bor- 
rowers   from    the    banks;    and   provides   the 
cooperative  with  other  financial  services  to 
enable  them  to  participate  effectively  in  for- 
eign  markets   for   agricui'ural   and   aquatic 
products:    authorizes  Federal  land   banks  to 
make  real  estate  mortgage  loans  to  producers 
or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products  and  I-a-rr. 
Credit  System  institutions  *o  provide  to  bor- 
rowers,  members,  and  applicants  flaa'-olal- 
rela'^ed  services  appropriate  to  th«»ir  aquatic 
operations;     permits    Federal     intermediate 
credit    banks   to   discount    aquatic   loans  of 
lend.ng  institutions  outside  the  Parti  Credit 
System;   specifies  that  coope.-ativc;   engaged 
in  furnishing  aquatic   b'asiness  serv.ces  are 
eligible  to  borrow  from  tlie  banks  lor  coop- 
eratives; authorizes  Farm  Credit  System  in- 
stitutions to  extend  credit  and  other  services 
to  persons  in  the  US.  Virgin  Islands  and  to 
invest    or    participate    in    loans    with    other 
System  institutions,  and  Federal  land  banks 
10  sell  loans  to.  and  participate  in  loans  with, 
lend.ng  institutions  out.side  the  System;  au- 
thorizes production  credit  associations  to  is- 
sue participatioii  certificates  to  lending  Insti- 
tutions outside  Che  Farm  Credit  Svstem:  au- 
thorizes any  Farm  Credit  System  institution 
to  enter  into  genera!  io»s-sharing  agreements 
with   o'..her  System   instit jtions;    authorizes 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and  banks 
fcr   cooperatives    to   transfer   more    than   25 
p'rcen'  of  net  annual  earnings  to  reserve  or 
allocated  surplus  accounts;  authorizes  Fed- 
e.-al  land  banks  and  Federal  land  ba:)k  as- 
■sociations    to    pay    patronage    .-efunds    and 
dividends   to  stock   and  participation   certi- 
ficate holders:  authorizes  Federal  land  bank 
associations  to  ctjntnbute  to  the  capital  of 
Federal    lands    banks,    and    authorizes    the 
ban'ts    to    issue   equities    to   evidence   such 
contributions  to  capit/al;  provides  that  State 
truth-in-lending    laws    that    imjxjse    duties 
that  are  no  longer  req-alred  under  the  Fed- 
eral truih-in-lending  statute  ^or   he  appli- 
cable to  credit  transactions  of  Farm  Credit 
System  institution?  and  livestock  credit  cor- 
porat.ons    organized    in    conjunction     with 
cooperatives   and   eligible   to   discount   with 
the     Federal     intermediate     credit     banks: 
clarifies   the   authority   of   the   Farm   Credit 
Svstem    institutions    to    set    interest    rates 
without  limitation  by  State  law  and  extend 
a  similar  exemption  to  livestock  credit  cor- 
porations   organized     in     conJunct;on     with 
cooperaives    and   eligible    to   discount    with 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  authorizes 
Farm   Creult   System   institutions  to   sell  to 


•.he:r  members,  on  an  optional  basis,  credit 
:;r  term  .ife  and  credit  disability  insurance 
appropriate  to  protect  the  loan  commi'Jnent, 
and  other  insurance  necessary  to  protect  the 
.•uembet's  farm  or  aquat.c  unit,  but  limited 
to  hall  and  multiple -period  crop  Insurance. 
title  insurance   and  insurance  to  prelect  the 
iaciiitles  and  equipment  ol  aquatic  borrow- 
ers: authorizes  Farm  Credit  System  banks  to 
organize  Federally-chartered  corporations  to 
perform  <^ervice>  and  functions   i  other  than 
the  extension  of  credit  cr  the  provision  of 
iiisurance   .-ervice»   lor   borrowers)    that   the 
banks  are  authorized  to  perform  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971;  requires  the  Farm 
Credit    Administration    to    adopt    a    policy 
statement  pursuant  to  which  It  would  be  re- 
qu.red  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treis-ary   and    the   Federal    Reserve   on    the 
issuance  of  debt  obligations;  authorizes  the 
Federal    Farm    Credit    Board,    with    certain 
limitations,  to  set  the  salaries  of  the  Oover- 
nor  and  deputy  governors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlnls-.ratiou    and    to    t\    allowance    for 
travel,    relocation,    and   subs.stence   for   any 
newly     appointed    Governor    of    the     Farm 
Credit  Administration:   authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernor to  establish  a  salary  and  classification 
system,    and    Job    position    qualification    re- 
quirements, for  Farm  Credit  Administration 
employees;     and    autho:;zes    presidents    of 
Farm  Credit  System  banks  to  designate  per- 
son; to  repre?ent  them  on  interbank  finance 
C'lmmittees.  S.  1465 — Passed  Senate  July  24. 
1980:    Passed  House  amended  Ncvoml>er  19. 
1980.  (V\') 

FIPRA  Extends  and  increases  the  author- 
ization to  support  th»  Federal  pesticide 
program  under  the  KeOlcral  Ins°ctiride. 
Fungi -lee.  and  Bodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  for 
S<=ca'  198:  8t  a  ie/el  of  $77  5  nUllioi.  wlilch 
includes  «.9  4:>5.000  for  p'jsticide  research. 
-!.5  milliMi  for  th<:-  integra-ed  pest  manage- 
ment program,  and  $C  million  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  herbicide  Silvex  which  use  was 
:  iispended  by  EPA  in  1979:  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ETPA.  upon  suspending  regis- 
tration of  a  pesticide  due  to  imminent 
hazard,  to  promptly  submit  the  action  taken 
for  comment  by  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel:  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  panel 
to  create  temporary  subpanels  on  speclflc 
projects  which  mav  Include  scientists  who 
are  not  members  of  the  pi-nei:  requires  EPA 
to  set  up  forma;  vrritten  peer  review  p.-oce- 
dures  for  iiidepeudent  scientific  review  of 
the  design  and  results  of  major  scientific 
.,tudi.-s  used  as  the  basis  of  EPA  regulatory 
actions;  contains  a  legislative  veto  provision 
under  which  Congress  could  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation,  once  promulgated 
within  90  calendar  days  of  continuo-os  ses- 
sion of  Cont'ress:  prov'des  that  the  rule 
would  Ijecome  effective  within  60  calendar 
davs  of  continuous  session  if  Congress  has 
taken  no  action,  and  provides  for  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  orovisions  under  ext>edited  pro- 
cedures HR  7018- Par-scd  House  June  24. 
1980:  Passed  Senate  amended  July  24.  1960. 
Senate  a°re<^  to  conference  report  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980   <W) 

Grain  export  weighing:  Amends  the  US 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  permit  lnt-&com- 
panv  shipments  of  grain  Into  export  ele- 
vators b-.  transportation  modes  other  than 
baree  to  be  transferred  without  ofBciai 
wcighin-  HR.  5546-Publlc  Law  96-437,  ap- 
proved Oc'ober  13.  1980    (W) 

G-ain  reserves:  .o.mends  the  Agricultural 
Act  o'  '949  *o  assist  farmers  with  their  excess 
197Q  i-rops  of  corn  and  wheat  as  a  result  cf 
th»  President- s  embargo  of  grain  to  the  So- 
viet Union  during  :he  recent  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan,  authorizes  the  secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  :naV;e  lor.g-ttrrr.  price 
support  loans  under  the  farmer-he.d  reserve 
program  on  the  iS?79  cr.  ps  of  corn  and  wheat 
to  any  producer  who  did  not  par;!c:pate  m 
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the  1979  set-aside  program;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  sell  oorn  owned  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  corverslon  into 
alcohol  ruel.  at  not  less  than  the  grain  re- 
s>»rvc  reUa.e  price,  to  these  alcohol  produc- 
ing faLllltles  which  begin  operation  after 
January  4.  1980.  and  which  aUa  have  the 
capability  for  producing  alcohol  from  agri- 
cultural or  forentry  blomass  feedstocks,  pro- 
vided corn  supplies  are  not  available:  in- 
creases from  $5'J.0U0  to  JltiO.OOO  the  loan 
celling  under  the  farm  storaKe  ffttlllty  loan 
program  Tor  the  construction  of  storage  fa- 
cilities; and  eliminates  the  current  limita- 
tion on  loans  to  the  space  required  to  store 
the  quantity  of  the  commodltv  estimated  to 
be  produced  by  the  borrower  dtiring  a  two- 
year  period  S  2427— Public  Law  96-234,  ap- 
proved April  U.  1980.  (VV) 

Hay  transportation:  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlc\-.Iture  to  adjust  or  cfincel  certain 
claims,  under  the  Hay  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Program,  that  arose  from  a  discrepancy 
In  the  method  of  calculating  the  rale  of 
reimbursement  to  farmers  for  trsnrportlnr 
roughage  purrhased  from  points  beyond 
their  normal  trade  area  to  the  location  of 
their  livestock  in  a  designated  drought- 
striken  county  S.  1625— Public  Law  96-356. 
approved  September  24.  1980    (VV) 

Rural  development  policy;  Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  assiimt  a  leiidersh'.p 
role  in  coordinating  a  nationwide  rural  de- 
velopment program  through  formulation  of 
a  rural  development  policy  and  preparation 
and  Implementation  of  a  ru'al  development 
sirategy;  establishes  a  new  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small  Commu- 
nity and  Rural  Development;  extends  until 
October  I,  1981.  rural  development  and  small 
farm  research  and  extension  programs  under 
Title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972;  requires  the  Secretary  to  expand  rf- 
search  and  development  efforts  related  to 
technologies  which  are  appropriate  for  small 
and  moderate  sl7e  family  farm  applications; 
replnoes  the  five  annual  reports  to  Congress 
on  various  aspects  of  rural  deve  opmcnt  with 
one  comprehensive  rural  development  strat- 
egy and  annual  updates;  Increases  from  SIO 
to  $15  million  the  annual  authorisation  for 
FmHA  planning  grants  and  permits  and  au- 
thorizes up  to  11  million  annually  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  for  dl.-semlnatlon  of 
Info.-matlon  on  Federally -sponsored  pro- 
grams; authorizes  II  9  mllilon  in  fiscal  1981 
for  initial  planning  and  construction  of  the 
WEB  Rural  Water  Development  Project  In 
Soii'h  Dakota,  and  an  additional  968  I  mil- 
lion for  the  project  in  1982  and  subsequent 
years,  if  legislation  Is  enacted  prior  to  Sep- 
temoer  10,  1981,  deauthorl7lng  of  the  Oahe 
water  project  In  South  Dakota  S  670 — Pub- 
lic la*  96  355.  approved  September  24.  1980 
(W) 

Target  prices  for  wheat  and  com:  Amends 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  es- 
tablish the  target  price  for  the  1980  crop  of 
corn  at  $2  35  per  bushel  and  wheat  at  $3  63 
per  bushe!;  provides  that  the  target  price 
for  the  1981  crops  of  corn  or  wheat  he  not 
less  than  the  targe'  prices  for  the  1980  crops 
adjusted  upward  to  reflect  any  change  In  the 
coat  of  production  that  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fair 
and  equitable  relationship  between  loan 
rates,  established  prii-es.  and  production  costs 
of  competing  products; 

Extends  through  the  1980  crop  year  the  au- 
thority under  which  dlsa8t«T  payments  are 
made  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  and  rice-  places  a  tiO.OOO  per 
Individual  or  producer  per  jear  llmllatlon  on 
disaster  payments: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  loans  and  payments  for  the  1980  and 
1981  crops  cf  wheat  feed  grains,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rice  that  producers  not  exceed  the 
acreage   on    the   farm   normally   planted   to 


crops  deoipnated  by  the  Secretary,  whether 
or  not  a  set-aside  Is  In  effect,  but  raa^es 
loans  and  payments  available  to  producers 
of  the  1980  crops  who  exceed  their  normal 
acreage  based  on  rates  determined  under 
current  law.  authorizes  the  Secretary,  when- 
ever he  requires  compliance  with  the  normal 
crop  acreage,  to  Increase  the  target  prices 
for  any  of  these  commodities  above  what  It 
would  otherwise  be  by  the  amount  he  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  compensate  producers 
for  particlpaung  In  ihe  program  and  comply- 
ing with  any  required  sel-aslde,  and  pro- 
vides that  If  a  target  for  any  commodity  Is 
required,  the  Secretary  may  Increase  the  tar- 
get price  for  any  of  the  other  commodities 
by  an  amount  determined  necessary  lor  the 
e..ectue  operation  of  the  program 

H  B.  3398— Public  Law  96-213.  approved 
March  18.  1980    iVV) 

Walnuts  and  olives  marketing — wheat  and 
feed  grains:  Provides  that  marketing  orders 
iss.ied  by  the  .'•:ecretary  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  respecting 
walnuts  may  provide  for  any  form  of  mar- 
keting promotion,  including  paid  adver- 
tising; provides  that  marketing  orders  re- 
specting walnuts  and  olives  may  provide  for 
crediting  certain  direct  expenditures  of  han- 
dlers for  promotion  of  such  commodities; 

Requires  that  the  » heat  corn,  and  soy- 
bean price  support  loan  levels  tor  the  1981 
crop  be  not  less  than  »3  00  »2  25  and  $5  02 
per  bushel,  respectively,  which  are  the  cur- 
rent levels,  requires  the  Secretan,-  to  an- 
nounce any  set-aside  under  the  feed  grain 
program  hy  November  1  rather  than  Novem- 
ber 15  of  each  calendar  jear  for  the  crop  har- 
vested In  the  next  calendar  year,  increases 
wheal  and  feed  grain  support  loan  levels  ?or 
the  1980  through  1981  crops  to  producers 
who  participate  in  the  farmer-held  reserve 
program  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  waive 
first-year  Interest  charges;  provides  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  flexibility  to  set  the  releaise 
and  call  levels  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at 
levels  he  deems  appropriate:  prohibits  the 
sale  of  Ooverr:ment-owred  wheat  and  feed 
grains  at  less  than  105  percent  of  the  call 
level  when  a  farmer-held  resei^-e  program  Is 
In  effect,  but  permits  the  sale  of  Oovernment- 
owned  corn  at  the  release  price  or  the  fuel 
conversion  price,  whichever  is  higher.  If  the 
'"orn  Is  used  to  produce  alcohol  for  motor 
fuel;  clarlflps  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
handle  agricultural  commodities,  o'her  than 
grain,  affected  by  the  suspension  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary, whenever  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  Is  suspend-?d  or  restricted,  to 
carry  out  a  cropland  set -aside  program  and 
to  establish  a  non-repleiilshlng  food  security 
reserve  or  a  ronreplenlshing  gi-sohol  feed 
stock  reserve,  or  both;  Euthorfycs  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  alcohol  processor  reserve: 
requires  the  Seceiary  to  study  the  potential 
for  expanding  US  agTicu.tural  exports  and 
using  them  to  obtain  needed  resources  from 
other  cotmtnes.  reqxilres  'he  Secretary  ;o 
carry  out  f.ood  bank  demonstration  projects 
providing  agricultural  commodities  that 
mlghl  not  otheri'Ise  be  used  to  aid  needy 
Individuals  and  families;  and 

Es'ahlishcs  lnlila"v  w(*h  whea*  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  reserve 
stock  of  wheat  of  up  to  f  •  :r  million  metric 
tons  to  meet  emergency  food  needs  In  devel- 
oping countries.  HR  376.'.-  Public  Law  96- 
494.  approved  December  3.  1980    (VV) 

wneat  and  feed  pralnr:  States  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  tbe  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shotild  promp:ly  announ'e  his  declsloi: 
on  whether  there  win  be  an  acreage  diversion 
propram  in  effect  for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  S  Res.  365 — Penate  agreed  lo 
February  8.  1980    (\'^) 

APPROPRIATIONS n^CM.    ISSO 

Expon-'mport  Bank  funds  extension:  In- 
creases by  $525,750,000  the  direct  loan  author- 


ity of  the  Export-Import  Ban;-,  for  flsca!  1980. 
or  which  $2i)l  million  would  be  available  for 
direct  loans  and  »274  7f.0,000  for  guaranteed 
loans.  HJ  Res  589— Public  Law  96-334,  ap- 
proved August  29,  1980,  (VV) 

horelgii  aid .  Appropriates  a  total  of  $8,140.- 
502.888  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
1980  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams; 

Contains  (3.429.861.018  for  multilateral 
economic  assistance  which  includes  funds  lor 
the  US  share  to  the  various  International 
financial  Institutions  and  earmarks  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  UN.  Environment  Program  and 
$1:^0  million  for  the  U.N.  Development 
Program; 

Prohibits  funds  for  the  Palestinian  Liber- 
ation Organization,  the  Southwest  Africa 
Peoples  OrgamzAtlon.  the  Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union,  the  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional s  Union,  or  Cuba,  p.'ohiblts  payments 
to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Inicrnatlonal  Bank  for  Reconstraction  and 
Development.  Internationa!  Development  As- 
sociation, and  the  A.'.lan  Development  Bank 
If  the  compensations  of  ll;e  US,  director  or 
alternate  exceed  executive  schedule  levels  IV 
and  V  respectively; 

Contains  S4. 146.910.000  for  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  includes  $619,938,000 
for  agriculture,  rural  development,  and  nu- 
'rillon.  $18:1  6  million  for  population  devel- 
opment, $134.91  million  for  health  develop- 
nient.  $40  million  for  International  disaster 
assistance;  $8'5  million  for  the  Sahel  Devel- 
opment Program:  $25,676,000  for  payment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
fund;  $1,882,500,000  for  economic  support 
funds  of  which  $785  million  is  earmarked  for 
Israel  and  $750  million  for  E^vpt;  $5  mil- 
lion for  refugee  assistance  through  Inter- 
national Relief  Organizations  In  Rhodesia, 
and  t53  .">  million  for  programs  In  southern 
Africa;  $21  I  million  for  peacekeepln";  oper- 
ations; $261  million  for  operating  expenses 
of  AID:  »48.758,000  for  international  nar- 
cotics control  with  SI6  million  earmarked  for 
Colombia  for  the  Interdiction  of  drug  irafBc: 
$103  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  $456,241,000 
for  migration  and  refugee  assistance  (74  per- 
cent of  which  Is  for  assistance  to  Boat  peo- 
ple fleeing  Southeast  Asia),  and  $25  mllilon 
for  the  US  emergency  refugee  and  migration 
assistance  fund;  prohibits  the  availability  of 
funds  to  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  for  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperation,  sets  a  $2  5  million  celling  on  ad- 
ministrative funds  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency; 

Contains  $815  5  million  for  military  assist- 
ance whlrh  ln!-)u''es  $110  1  mll!!rn  for  mili- 
tary grant  assistance  for  the  Philippines. 
Jordan,  Spain  and  Portueal  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  program  and  the 
costs  of  delivering  previously  MAP-funded 
material  in  the  pipeline  to  an  additional  fif- 
teen friendly  countries;  earmarks  $1  7  mil- 
lion to  Sudan.  »31,8  million  for  Internationa! 
military  education  and  training,  and  $673  5 
million  for  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 
provides  that  no  less  than  $l  billion  of  the 
yearly  aggregate  shall  be  allocated  to  Israel: 

Places  a  $7  458.241,000  limit  on  program 
activity  for  the  Export -Import  Bank  for 
fis -al  1980,  of  which  no  more  than  $6  billion 
shall  be  for  direct  loons  limits  administra- 
tive expenses  to  $14,129  000; 

Prohlbl's  Ihe  use  of  Appropriations  for  In- 
tcrnatl.-)nal  or»'ai;lzatlons  and  programs  to 
finance  the  construction  of  any  new  flood 
control,  reclamation,  cr  other  rented  wa'.er 
resources  project  nr  proi^an  which  d'  c  not 
meet  certain  V3  standards  and  criteria; 
sets  a  $19  million  celling  on  "he  use  of  unob- 
ligated fiscal  1979  funds  for  the  Maparin 
Dam  and  »5  million  for  programs  in  Mid- 
dle East  regional  cooperation  development 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds:  ( 1 )  to  P^V  »"? 
assessments,  arrearages   cr  dues  of  any  UJ<- 
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member.  (2)  to  finance  the  export  of  nu- 
clear equipment,  fuel,  or  technology  or  lo 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  foreign 
nationals  in  nuclear  fields:  i.l)  to  a-ssist  any 
country  whicli  repres-^^es  the  legi'imate  righLs 
of  Its  people  In  a  manner  that  Is  contrary  to 
the  Universal  Declaraticn  of  Human  Riehts 
(4)  for  direct  assistance  to  Mozambique 
(unless  determined  advisable  by  the  Presi- 
dent), Angola.  Cambodia.  Laos,  Vietnam,  or 
Cuba:  (5i  to  furnish  a.ssistance  to  any 
country  that  Is  m  default,  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  Its  payment  to  the  US  of 
principle  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  under 
a  program  funded  under  this  AlI:  and  i6i 
to  any  International  financial  Institution 
whose  U.S.  representative  cannot  obtain  the 
amounts  and  names  of  borrowers  for  all 
loans  of  that  Institution  or  the  compensa- 
tion and  related  employee  benefits,  or  ob- 
tain documents  developed  by  i!.e  manage- 
ment of  the  institution;  prohibits  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  by  the  Export -Import  Bank 
to  any  government  which  grants  sanctuary 
from  prosecution  to  any  individual  or  group 
which  has  committed  an  act  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  and  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  waive  this  requirement  for  national 
secarity  purposes;  states  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  should  generously  sup- 
port relief  efforts  In  Camboila  t»irough  the 
Red  Cross.  UNICEP.  and  other  International 
organizations:  .sets  a  celling  on  International 
exper.ses.  representation  allowances  ana  of- 
ficial residence  expeni>es  for  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  under  this  Act;  and 
makes  $20  mllilon  available  for  development 
aid  to  Uganda  H  R  4473— Passed  House 
September  6.  1979;  Passed  Senate  amended 
(Dctober  12.  1979;  Conference  report  filed. 
(352) 

PTC:  Appropriates  $49.7  million  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1980  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (which,  combined  with  Sl.^6 
million  made  available  by  transfer  under 
Public  Laws  96-219  and  96-240,  provides  a 
total  of  $65  3  million)  and  restricts  exnenses 
for  official  recentlon  and  representation  to 
$1,500  HJ  Res  .'=54— P-bllc  Law  96-261. 
approved  June  4,  1980,  (•171) 

FIC  funding  transfers-  Makes  available  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commls.slon.  through 
Anrll  30.  1980,  $i?''5  mllilon  transferred 
from  imob'lgated  fund.s  already  appro- 
priated to  the  salaries  and  expenses  account 
of  the  'nternatlonal  Communication  Apency 
to  continue  FTC  activities  at  the  1979  level; 
directs  that  obligations  of  the  FTC  under 
this  authority  shall  not  exceed  $9  8  million 
to  assure  that  the  overall  amount  of  out- 
lays provided  for  In  the  existing  budget  re- 
solution Is  no'  Increased:  provides  that  these 
funds  shall  be  available  from  March  15.  1980. 
until  April  30.  1980.  only  for  Commission  ex- 
penses occurrtne  diirine  the  45-day  period; 
and  maintains  the  three  restriction*  on  Com- 
mission activities  Included  In  the  previous 
continuing  resolution  which-  <])  prohibit 
final  promuleation  of  any  trade  regulation 
rules  authorized  by  section  18  of  the  Fed- 
eral TYade  Commission  act,  as  amended.  (2) 
prohibit  the  Initiation  of  any  new  Commis- 
sion activities,  and  (3)  prohibit  any  new 
trade  regulation  rules  promiilcrated  under 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  as  amended,  after  Aupust  30  from  be- 
coming effective  during  45-day  oerlod  unless 
authorizing  leeLslation  Is  enacted  H  J  Res 
514— Public  Law  96-219,  approved  March 
28,  1980.  ('65) 

Transfers  $7  6  million  (already  appro- 
priated to  the  Deoartment  of  State  for  con- 
tribution to  International  organizations)  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  salaries 
and  expenses  throueh  May  31.  1980.  with  the 
proviso  that  oblleatlons  may  not  exceed  $5.8 
million  dnrlne  this  periorj  nrovides  that 
these  funds  <;hall  be  available  from  May  I 
1980.  until  May  31,  1980.  only  for  Commis- 
sion expenses  occurring  during  that  period; 


and  maintains  the  three  restrictions  on  Com- 
ir.i.'^slon  a.tlvi'ies  included  In  the  previous 
contii.  un^  resolution  which  ill  prohibit 
linal  proniilgation  of  any  trade  regulation 
rules  authorized  by  section  18  of  the  Tederal 
Trade  Co:nniission  Act.  as  amended  i2)  pro- 
hibit the  minatlor,  of  any  new  roiiimisslon 
activities,  and  i3i  prohlb.t  any  i.ew  trade 
regulation  rules  pronuilgated  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  federal  Trade  Comrais.slon 
Act,  as  amended,  after  August  M).  from  be- 
coming eHectue  during  the  31-day  period. 
unles.s  authorizing  legislation  is  enacted 
HJ  Res  541— Public  Law  96  240,  approved 
May  1,  1980    (  "91) 

Military  registration  funding  transfer: 
Makes  $13,285,000  available  by  transfer  to 
fiscal  1980  for  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  support  (he  reinstitution  of  peacetime 
premobillzaiion  military  draft  registration 
lor  men.  HJ  Res  £21— Public  Law  96-282. 
approved  June  27.  1980.  (  •2(X)i 

Supplemental.  Makes  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1980  for  almost  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $19,444,104,918  com- 
prised in  new  budget  authority  with  $3  183- 
572,142  In  rescissions  for  a  net  appropriation 
of  $16,260,532,776  contains  deferrals  In  the 
total  amount  of  $522  million;  Includes  $100 
million  In  agricultural  credit  Insurance,  $143 
million  for  PL  480  $3  580  billion  for  defen.se 
Items,  $150  million  for  GNMA  tandem  plan. 
5870  million  for  disaster  re.ief.  $9.=-l  million 
for  Mount  Saint  Helene  relief,  $285  million 
for  the  space  shuttle  $362  million  for  educa- 
tion programs.  $1,5  blilion  for  Chrysler  loan 
guarantees.  $1  177  billion  for  S3..\  disaster 
loans,  $330  million  for  urban  mass  discretlon- 
ar>'  grants,  and  $3-730  olUlon  for  Increased 
pay  for  military  and  civilian  personnel; 
transfers  $18  792  billion  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve  for  synfuel  and  blcm.ass  pr",- 
grams  and  $1  billion  for  the  Solar  E'^ergy 
Bank;  and  rescinds  $143  million  for  -evenue 
sharing.  $2  billion  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  and  $220  million  for  GSA  fur- 
niture: and  provides  an  advance  fiscal  1981 
appropriation  of  $591  6  million  fcr  rail  ipbor 
assistance  HR  7542— Public  Law  96-304.  ap- 
proved July  8.  1980    ("277.  '303) 

Urgent  food  stamp  supplemental:  Appro- 
priates $2,556,174,000  for  fiscal  1980  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program:  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  15.  1981,  on  the  effects  of 
limiting  benefits  to  food  stamp  participants 
based  on  the  value  of  their  assets  and  on  the 
impact  and  advisabilltv  of  counting  as  in- 
come all  educational  deferred  loans,  grants, 
fellowships,  veterans'  educational  benefits 
and  housing  subsidies  in  determining  food 
stamp  eligibility;  and  stipulates  a  total  1980 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $9,191  billion 
HJ  Res  645 — Public  Law  96-243,  approved 
May  16.  1980    (•142.  •148) 

Urgent  VA  and  Ceiisu.s  Bureau  supplemen- 
tals:  Appropriates  an  additional  $^0  million 
for  fiscal  1980  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  cover  a  shortfall  in  the  readjustment  bene- 
fit program  due  to  higher  than  anticipated 
enrollments  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  under 
the  GI  bill,  thus  bringing  thf  total  1980  re- 
adjustment benefit  appropriation  to  $2,318,- 
53.'3,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  ap- 
propriates an  additional  t27  million  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cover  additional 
expen.ses  under  the  Census  Bureau  .s  'periodic 
censuses  and  programs"  due  to  trie  counting 
of  more  households  than  anticipated  in  the 
1980  Decennial  Census  and  the  litigation  pro- 
testing undercounts  that  is  forcing  ihe  Bu- 
reau to  keep  their  field  o.ficei  open  longer 
than  anticipated  H  J  Res  607— Public  Lav. 
96-352.  approved  September  17.  1980.  (VV) 

APPaoPRI,^TIONS — FISCAL    1981 

Agriculture:  Appropriates  $21/170  409  000 
In  new  budget  authority  and  $1,879  6.'i3,000 
in    transfers,    maiving    a    total    available    for 


Agriculture.  R\.ral  Development  and  P'^l^ved 
Ae'encies  of  $23,5.50  062  ouo  f.  r  f.scp..  19S'. 
contains  $5,290,476,000  for  agrlculiural  pro- 
prani.s  Including  $959,777,000  for  Science 
and  Education  program.*  which  Includes  ag- 
ricultural and  '-aope^ati^e  research  art?  ex- 
tension activities:  $269,471,000  for  animal 
and  plant  health  inspection  and  an  addi- 
tioaa'.  c:7, 526.000  by  transfer:  $52,855  CKK)  for 
agricultural  mar'K.ttmg  service:  and  $3,299- 
837,000  fcr  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  reimoursemer.t  of  loans  contains 
$1,485,335,000  for  ru.-al  development  pro- 
grams, including  loan  avtlhorlzations 
through  several  revolving  loan  funds  and 
funding  fcr  various  rural  development  grant 
programs;  includes  in  the  conservation  area 
$576,922,000  for  tiie  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice which  includes  fundinj;  for  wa-e-^hed 
planning  and  cMiservatlon  and  development 
its  wel!  as  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Fund:  $245,000,000  for  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conse.'vation  Service  under 
which  the  Rural  Clear  Water.  Water  Bank, 
and  Emergency  Conserva:t :.  Programs  are 
funded;  contaltis  $12,394  876  000  for  domes- 
tic feeding  pioprams.  $9,739,276,000  for  food 
stamps;  $927,040,000  for  special  supplemen- 
tal food  programs,  and  $118800  000  for  spe- 
cial milk;  contains  $1,296,297,000  for  Inter- 
national programs  which  Inc'.udes  $1,228- 
930,000  for  Public  Law  480.  Food  for  Peace 
program:  and  contains  $350.923  000  for  the 
Food  and  Druz  Admlnis'ration  and  $18.- 
489.000  :or  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission:  prohibits  use  of  funds  for  ex- 
penses o:  pari'.es  intervening  In  an;,  regula- 
tory proceeding,  or  acting  as  wltQcsscs,  ex- 
perts cr  advisors  'or  any  public  cr  private 
organization  before  rha  Department  of  Ag- 
rici;iture,  the  Food  .inci  ~r  ig  Adminlstra- 
i.ioa.  the  CcniD  o:!:ty  Faiares  TraQi:>^  Com- 
mlsfton,  or  the  Fttm  Credit  Adralmstratlon: 
and  prohibits  use  of  funds  to  establish  cr 
.Ti£.»ntain  au  OfEce  of  Consumer  Affairs  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  H  R.  7591  — 
Passed  House  July  30.  1980:  Pas.sed  Senate 
amended  November  25,  1980;  In  conference 
(•495) 

Continuing:  Makes  continuing  appropri- 
ations to  remain  available  until  December 
15.  1980.  or  enactment  of  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation bill,  whichever  occurs  first,  for 
programs  and  activities  funded  under  the 
13  major  appropriations  bill  as  follows:  Ag- 
riculture District  of  Columbia.  HTTD.  In- 
terior. Labor-HEW.  Military  Construction. 
State-Jur-t  ice- Commerce,  Transportation. 
Treasury -Postal  Service.  Foreign  Assistance. 
Legislative.  Energy-Water,  and  Defense; 

Contains  such  amounts  as  mandated  by 
law  for:  activities  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1977;  the  Social 
Sec'irl'y  Act:  retirement  pay  ani  medical 
benefits  for  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
.Service:  certain  activities  under  the  Hleher 
Educ%tlon  AC  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  Federal  unemplovment  bene'tts 
advances  to  the  unemnloyment  troo  'una 
special  benefit^,  and  Black  Lumj  Disability 
Trust  Fund,  Veterans  Administration  com- 
pensation, pensi.-n^.  and  readjustment  bene- 
fit .5;  and  the  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
project  of  DOE; 

Contains  $1  85  billion  for  the  low  Income 
enerev  assistan'-e  program:  includes  as  an 
eligible  household,  any  sincle  person  hoitse- 
hold  at  or  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level:  makes  changes  in  the  allocation  form- 
ula: provides  a  $750  limitation  on  assistance 
to  a  single  hou.'^ehold. 

Provides  that  none  of  the  funds  available 
iiT^der  HR  7998.  the  Labor  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  nnd  Related 
APe-^cie=  A^nropria'ion  Act  ^gx'  .^-  ria'soi 
bv  the  House  on  August  27,  198C  shal!  be 
iif.'d  to  prevent  the  Imnlementation  of  pro- 
gr?.ms  of  voluntary  praver  and  meditation 
in  public  schools,  or  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
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endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  ternr. 
(jr  e«cept  lor  the  victims  of  rape  cr  Incest 
which  have  been  promptly  reported,  nor  are 
piymet4ls  prohlblte.l  for  drugs  or  devices  to 
prevent  tmpuntatlon  of  the  fertilized  ovum, 
or  for  medlcHl  procedures  neresaary  to  termi- 
nate an  ectopic  preKnancy:  provides  that 
States  shall  remain  free  not  to  tund  abor- 
tions to  the  excent  they  deem  appropriate. 

Freeees  the  rate  of  pay  of  senior  executive 
personnel  In  the  Judicial,  executive,  and  leg- 
Ulat've  branches  provides  that  the  ccst-of- 
ilvmg  adjustmen-,  p'o/lded  for  blue  coMar 
workers  not  e.tc^d  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provided  to  white  co'.lar  workers;  au- 
thorizes payment  of  75  percent  of  the  9.1 
percent  cosi  of  living  adjustment  tc  Fedemi 
blue  collar  wcrtcers  on  October  1 .  with  the 
remainder,  p'us  the  normal  adjustment  sub- 
ject to  the  pay  cap.  to  be  provided  on  the 
worker's  arinnersary  date, 

Con:aln3  f  15  million  for  emergency  activ- 
ities caused  by  the  Mount  St  Helens  erup 
tlon;  943.677  million  for  prelmplemenlatlon 
of  btandby  gasoline  rationing  plans,  (1  38:i 
bllltori  f  )r  the  Strategic  petroleum  Reserve 
provides  «1  25  blUlon  for  the  Postal  Service 
and  forbids  the  elimination  of  saturdi; 
service. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  order  a  special 
censu;.  or  revised  estimate  of  population  of 
State,  county,  or  local  government  units 
which  are  sli^nlflcantly  alTected  by  a  major 
pupulatlon  change  due  to  legal  Immigrants 
within  3ix  months  of  a  regular  census:  pro- 
vides lor  maintenance  of  McNeil  Island 
Washington,  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons:  anJ 
provides  funds  for  a  Presidential  transition. 
Lf  ne^-ei>sary.  HJ  Res  610 — Public  Law  96- 
369.  approved  October  1,  1980    ('4681 

Defen.ie  Appropriates  a  total  of  •160.847  - 
830.000  In  rew  budget  authority  for  flsca, 
1981  for  t*\e  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment o'  Oerense,  provides  $33  163.249 - 
000  for  military  personnel.  Including  $1  4204 
billion  for  recently  authorlzerl  Increases  in 
military  compensa'lon  with  funding  to  pay 
a'l  of  the  new  entitlements  con'Alned  in  'hr 
Nurn-Wurr.er  amendment  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Personnel  Management  Act.  except 
for  the  10  percent  Increase  in  the  basic  al- 
lowance fjr  subsistence,  which  wlli  be  pro- 
vided for  li:  the  1981  pay  supplemental,  and 
the  fund?  for  the  pilot  contmuatlon  bonus- 
US  B87.80C.000  for  retired  military  personnel, 
tSl  322.413  000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; $35.P93  008  000  for  procurement.  In- 
cluding for  the  \Tvc.y:  9946.3  million  for  56& 
XMI  tanks-  for  the  Navy:  $700.9  million  for 
3J  F-14A  fighter  aircraft.  $1,590  billion  for 
66  P  18  fighter  aircraft.  $1  0502  billion  for  a 
Trident  siibmarme.  and  $1  6285  billion  for  2 
ca^7  Aegis  cruisers;  for  the  Air  hYjrre: 
•844.9  million  for  42  F-15  fighter  aircraft. 
•  17338  billion  :or  180  F-16  aircraft,  and 
$5,50  7  mll'lon  fcr  480  air  launch  cruise  mis- 
sile?; provides  $!«. 855  679.000  for  research, 
development,  ten*,  and  evaluation  Including 
•3.248.005,000  for  t'le  Army,  •5.110.015.000  for 
the  Navy.  $7,159,857  000  for  the  Air  Pbrce.  and 
$1,325.702000  for  the  Defense  Agenclei;  In- 
cludes the  Maybank  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  payment  of  a  price  dlfTerentlal  on 
defense  procurement  contracts  In  labor  sur- 
plus areas:  and  Includes  language  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  funds  'or  abortions  Identical 
to  that  contained  In  Public  Law  96-369,  the 
Continuing  Appropriations  Act  for  flsral  rear 
1981  UH  8105—  Passed  House  September  16. 
1980,  passed  Senate  amended  November  21. 
198(1.  in  conference.  f*483) 

District  of  Columbia:  Appropriates 
$488,488800  In  Federal  funds  and 
$1,737,728,300  In  District  of  Columbia  funds 
for  tne  operations  and  activities  of  the 
District  of  C.<:umbla  in  nscal  1981;  Inciudts 
In  Federal  funds  $1,330,100  as  relmbur-^e- 
ment  for  expenses  related  to  the  upcoming 
Presidential  Inauguration,  $3  316,000  as 
reimbursement   for   Judgments   and   setUe- 


meri".  '  sirr  stemming  from  the  mass 
arrfs's  ••f  'icminst raters  In  May  of  1971, 
$8  1  million  as  a  p»>-ment  m  lieu  of  reim- 
bursements fur  water  sewer  services  fur- 
nished US  Government  facilities,  and  a 
contribution  of  $52,070,000  for  police  offi- 
cers firetlgliters,  teachers,  and  judges  retire- 
ment funds,  makes  appropriations  available 
for  the  payment  of  public  assistance  and  for 
the  non  Federal  share  of  funds  necessary  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  sets  a  celling  of  not  to 
exceed  4V:  percent  cf  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated for  personal  compeniatun  on  over- 
time or  temporary  positions,  prohibits  use  ^t 
funds  to  compensate  any  person  app-Jinuxl 
as  a  full-time  employee  to  a  permanent 
authorized  position  In  the  D  C  government 
during  any  month  when  the  numt)er  of 
employees  Is  greater  than  35,037;  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  for  further  partisan  poli- 
tical activities,  requires  transmission  of  the 
fiscal  1982  DC  budget  by  February  1,  1981: 
and  prohibits  use  of  funds  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  to  Inipltment  any 
policy,  including  a  boycott  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
congress  or  any  State  legislature  H  R. 
8061— Passed  House  Septemoer  3,  1980, 
Passed  Senate  amended  November  17,  1980, 
House  agreed  to  Conlerer.cs  report  Decent- 
ber  2,   1980    (  •470) 

Energy-Water;  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$12,064,270,163  In  new  budget  authority  for 
energy  aiid  water  development  .or  fiscal 
1981  of  which  $7.220  572,500  Is  for  energy 
related  programs.  $2,984,134,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers-  Civil  programs  Inclvid- 
Ing  $212,000,000  for  the  Teiine&»ee-Tomblg- 
hee  Pro.'ect  with  a  completion  dale  of 
.Septemt>er  1988,  $771,461000  for  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  cf  Recla- 
mation, and  ?  1,104, 604. 000  for  inde^ndent 
agencies  including  $329,300,000  for  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  programs, 
$447,520,000  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  $269,563,000  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Fund;  $18,000,000  for 
Columbia  Dam  and  Reservoir.  $24,777,000 
far  Water  Resources  Planning,  includes  the 
fraud  and  waste  provisions  that  were  in  the 
nscai  1980  Supplenjenla!  Approprlntlon  bill. 
P.L.  96-304.  and  adds  to  these  provisions 
placmg  limitations  on  lost -quarter  spending 
and  on  expenditures  for  consultants;  and 
provides  $60,663  for  payments  to  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  member  of  Congress.  HR 
7590  -Public  Law  96  367,  approved  October 
1,  1980.  (•3981 

HUD:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $74,128,287.- 
000  In  new  budget  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
.National  Science  Foundation,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  16  other  agencies,  commis- 
sions, boards,  corporations,  institutes  and 
offices  for  fiscal  1981  HR  7631— Public  Law 
96-       .approved  1980.  ('438) 

Interior  Appropriates  a  total  of  $9,466.- 
787.000  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
1981  for  the  Depa.-tment  of  Interior  and 
related  agencle:.  of  which  $4,092,846,000  Is 
for  the  Department  of  Interior.  Including 
$J78.t93  million  for  the  Laud  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  $107  001  million  .or  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  In  Alaska.  $1,099  - 
046.00U  for  the  Bureau  of  Tndlan  Affairs,  with 
an  $815  million  'inbudgeted  appropriation 
for  Indian  land  claims  In  Maine:  $60  million 
for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  contains 
$1,461,204,000  for  the  Forest  Service.  $678801 
million  for  Indian  Health  services;  and  con- 
tains $2,605  888,000  for  the  Department  of 
Energy;  authorU'es  the  Secretaries  of  .\grl- 
culture  and  Energy  to  leverage  their  loan 
guarantee  appropriations  for  blomass  energy/ 
projects  a'  a  3  to  1  ratio,  ralher  than  the 
current    doUar-for-dollar     reserve     requlre- 


ineut,  provides  that  the  annual  average  dally 
rate  of  nil  lor  Strategic  Petroleum  Re-erve 
iliall  oe  i.o  less  than  300.000  barrels  per  day, 
and  appropriate.^  $163253  million  for  ihe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  $309,859  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Fi^iii.datioii  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  H.R.  7725— Public  Law  96-  , 
dj/p.j.ea  1980    (•46-<j 

Military  construction  Appropriates  $5,- 
O.ia. 680,000  in  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal 1S81  for  military  co.-istruction  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defen,'* 
as  follows  $8^7  838  milMoii  for  the  Army, 
fi77J.273  mlilton  for  the  Navy  $861  125  mll- 
Ucn  for  the  Air  Force,  $245  6  million  for  the 
Defense  Agencies,  $42,269  million  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  $83.2  million  for  the 
Air  National  Guard,  $46  942  million  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  $33  million  for  the  Naval 
Reserve,  $21  6  million  for  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, and  $1,881,837,000  for  defense  family 
h:mMng:  contains  $250  million  for  the  US 
fhare  of  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program 
Includes  $17  million  for  MX  test  facilities 
at  Va.-idenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  require?. 
■  ompliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  prior  to  obligation  of  funds  for  the 
design  of  site-specific  facilities.  Includes 
875  5  million  for  the  Space  Shuttle  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  For^e  Base:  and  provides  $3  16 
million  start  construction  of  a  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  production  facility  at  Pine 
BlufT  Ar-tenal  Arkansas  H  R.  7592  Public 
Law  96-436.  approved  October  13,  1980.  (  •420) 

State-Justice-Commerce:  Appropriates  s 
t.otal  of  $9,131,056,000  in  new  budeet  author- 
ity for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  for  fiscal  1981  as  follows: 
<1)  11,564  708.000  for  the  Department  of 
State  Including  funds  for  Buying  Power 
Malnt-nance,  the  1981  assessment  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  $4  I 
million  for  the  Asia  Foundation:  (2)  $2.- 
217,247,000  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Including  funds  for  the  State  and  local  drug 
ta.sk  forces.  $629,720,000  for  the  FBI,  and  a 
total  of  $146,845,000  for  the  Office  of  Justice 
As-slstance  Research  and  Statistics  which 
replaces  the  lormer  Law  En'o.xemen;  As- 
sistance Administration,  with  the  full  $100 
million  requested  for  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  dellnquercy  prevention  program,  pro- 
hibits the  Department  of  Justice  from 
bringing  any  sort  of  action  to  require  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  busing  to  any  school 
other  than  the  school  nearest  home  except 
for  handicapped  students;  prohibits  the 
L,egal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  from  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  In  cases  that  "seek 
•o  adjudicate  the  legall7,atlon  of  homo- 
sexuality" '3)  $2,442  170,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Including  $624,650,000 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  $43,838,000  for  regional  develop- 
ment programs  provides  $25,705,000  for 
public  telecommunications  facilities,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  grants:  continues 
the  US  Travel  Service  at  the  current  rate; 
(4)  $631,140,000  for  the  Judiciary;  and  (51 
$2,275,764,000  for  20  related  agencies,  in- 
cluding $1  million  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians,  and  $321  3  million  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation:  provides  the  full  pro- 
gram budgeted  bv  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, with  $22  5  million  for  develop- 
ment companv  direct  loans.  $30  million  for 
enerey  direct  loans,  and  $42  million  for  In- 
vestment companv  assistance  direct  loans: 
imposes  a  $33  million  celline  on  certain 
puarantee  loan  programs  with  SB^:  and 
allovirs  .SBA  to  Issue  up  'o  $250  nilMlcn  In 
puaran'ee  rates  onder  a  new  snail  bvsmess 
development  proitram  HR  7584— Public 
Law96  approved  1980    (•471) 

Trans'iortatlon:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$11,991,261,764  In  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  1981  for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
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utlon  and  related  agencies,  Includes  »1,192.- 
878,0000   net    for   operating   expenses   of   the 
Cuaai  Onard,  i:^,,JJ3,52lJ,UU0  for  upcratlons  ol 
the  KAA,  $900  million  for  Amtrak,  (2  19  bll- 
hon  for  the   urban  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram   of    the     Urban    Mass    Transportation 
Administration    (UMTA),    $1,455   blUlon   for 
the  urban  formula  grant  program  of  UMTA, 
$800   hiiUion    lor    interstate   transfer   grams, 
$J5ij  million  for  the  Northeast  Corridor  im- 
provenient  project,  and  $185  mililoii  lor  the 
purcl.ase   of   securities   of    Conrail;    provider 
fur  obligatioi^s  of  not  to  exceed  $700  million 
for  grants-in-aid   for   airports,   $400   tnllilon 
for  aircraft   loan   guarantees,  and  $8  75   bil- 
lion  for   Federal-aid   Highways,    limits   loan 
guarantees   to   $770  million   for   railroad  re- 
hablliiatio:!  and  Improvement,  contains  new 
limitations    including    for    the   FAA    aircraft 
purchase  loan  guarantee  program,  $100  mil- 
lion for  comniiitcr  air  carriers  serving  smajl- 
er   communities,     for    the    Federal    Railroad 
Administration,    $100    million    for    railroad 
restructuring  assistance  and  $20  million  for 
programs  making  commitments  to  guarantee 
new  loans,   for  reimbursement  to  ttie  Treas- 
ury  from    the    Panama    Canal    Commission 
Fund,  ail  outlays  frrm  the  Commission  Oper- 
sting  Expense   Account   and  Capita!   Outlay 
Account,  but  not  le.ss  tlian  $:i5u  tnlilion    f  ir 
investment  in  fund  anticipalion  notes.  $100 
million;  prohibits  use  of  funds  for:   the  ex- 
tension  of   the   Dulles   Airport   access   high- 
way  until    the    State    of    Virginia   agrees    to 
take    responsibility    for    Its    operation:    the 
implementation    of    any    regulations    which 
have  been  disapproved  of  by  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,     buildings    or    furnishings    for 
State.  local   or  private  structures  under  State 
and   Community    Highway   Safety;    for   pav- 
ment  of  expenses  of  non-Federal  parties  In- 
tervening in  proceedings  funded  by  this  Act. 
and   for    imposing   State   Inspection    fees   or 
sticker    reoulrements    on    vehicles    lawfully 
registered    In    another   State:    prohibits   the 
obligation   from   the   total   budget   authority 
available  to  anv  department,  agency    estab- 
lishment,  or   major   administrative   subdivi- 
sion, of  funds  exceeding  30  percent    for   the 
last  quarter   of   fiscal    1981.   or   15   percent    In 
anv  month  In  the  last  quarter:  requires  the 
resolution  of  all  pending  audits  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981    and  of  stibseqiient  audits  with- 
in six   months  of  completion   of  ti^e  Initial 
audit   report:    requires   each   agency   to   Im- 
prove collection  of  overdue  debts;  reduces  by 
13  894  Ofin  the  amounts  for  consultant  serv- 
ices nf  DOT    prohibits  the   ose  of  funds  to 
eomnel  local  transit  authorities  to  purchase 
wheelchair   lifts     redurps  npnropriatlons   for 
adTertlslnc   or   public   relations   activities   bv 
ten   percent     and   prohibits   funds    to   man- 
date  any   reduction   In    the   number  of  cer- 
tified air  carrier  slots  per  hour  at   Washlne- 
ton  National  Alroort  below  the  number  au- 
thorl-'ed  on   September  12    1980    until   April 
26,   1981     HR    7831— Pub'lr   Taw  06   400    ap- 
proved October  9     1980     I '425.   •459) 

BT-T)CET     DEItFPALS 

Cumberland  Oai  Ttinne!  protect  -  Disap- 
proves the  proposed  deferral  of  $15  5  million 
for  construction  of  the  Cumberland  Gap 
Tunnel  Project  as  recommended  bv  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  April  16.  1980  S  Rev. 
464 — .Senate  agreed  to  Aueiisf   1.  1980    (W) 

Environmental  Protection  Acencv:  Disap- 
proves the  proposed  deferral  of  $3  247.948  114 
for  EPA  waste  water  treatment  grants  as 
recommended  bv  the  President  in  his  mes- 
»ee  of  April  16  1980,  and  In  his  revision  of 
May  20.  1980  S  Res  470— Senate  agreed  to 
Autnist    1.    1980     (W» 

I'ounc  Adult  Con-^ervaflon  Corps  Disap- 
proves the  *C7  5  million  deferral  recommend- 
M  bv  the  President  In  his  message  of  April 
^^  1980  for  the  Young  Adult  Conservation 
"rps  therebv  preventing  a  40-percent  cut- 
Back  in  enrollees  In  favor  of  a  more  rradual 

»ft  ''Tnl'""   ^  "^^  449-Senate  agreed  to  June 
30.  1980    (W> 


BUDGET    RECONCILTA-nON 
Reconciliation — Spendin.;,     and     revenue 
Makes  program  changes  to  accomplish  reduc- 
tions of  $4  6  blUlon  In  outlays,  and  increases 
of  $3.6  billion  in  revenues,  for  a  total  deficit 
reduction  for  fiscal  1981  of  $b.2  billion. 

Spending  provisions:  Makes  program 
changes  in  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  to  achieve  a  one-yeai  saving  of  $4ao 
million  and  permanent  savings  of  $100  mil- 
lion In  BA  and  outlays;  extends  to  fiscal  1984 
the  authorization  for  child  nulriilon  pro- 
grams and  for  the  WIC  and  commodity  pur- 
chase programs,  permits  the  IRS  to  provide 
the  current  mailing  address  of  student  loan 
defaulters  to  the  holders  of  'oans  in  default. 
makes  changes  in  civil  service  retirement, 
reduces  the  postal  public  services  cost  ap- 
propriation by  $250  million;  reduces  third- 
class  non-profit  mall  subsidies  by  $50  mil- 
lion, and  shifts  the  $111  million  postal  "re- 
conciIlaLlon  appropriation"  from  fiscal  1981 
to  fiscal  1982,  reduces  the  authorization  for 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Administration 
by  $12  S  niillicn;  limits  the  authorization  for 
liscal  1981  for  airport  development,  plaii- 
nmg.  and  noise  compatibility  programs  to 
$725  million 

Provides   for   a   one-time   deferral    during 
the   last   month   for  fiscal    1981    of   advance 
medicare  payments  to  hospitals,  allows  medi- 
care   to   pay   claims    ba.sed   on    the   date    the 
service  is  rendered  by  the  phvsician,  not  the 
date  the  physician  submits  the  claim;   pro- 
vides tliat  medicare  would  not  be  payor  of 
first    resort    where   care   can    be   paid   for   by 
other    liability    Insurance:    allows    medicare 
to  reimburse  hospitals  at  the  lower  long-term 
care  rate  rather  than  the  In-patient  rale  If 
the  patient  Is  simply  In  the  hospital  waiting 
to  move   to  a   nursing  home;    Includes  new 
benefits  such  as  expanded  home  health  serv- 
ices,   improved   dental    benefits,   out-patient 
physical  therapy,  and  funding  for  state  med- 
icaid fraud  control  units:  provides  that  Fed- 
eral   standards    for    child    day    care    services 
would  not  be  applicable  to  services  meeting 
applicable  State  and  local  standards  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  If  the  services:   limits  retroac- 
tive social  security  benefits  to  a  period  of  6 
months  prior  to  the  month  In  which  appli- 
cation for  benefits  Is  made;  terminates  Fed- 
eral   reimbursement    to    States    for    unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  paid  to  for- 
mer CETA  workers;  eliminates  the  50  percent 
P'ederal   s'lare  of   the  cost   of  the  firs-    week 
of  extended  benefits  in  any  State  which  does 
not    have   a   waiting   week   or   has  a   waiting 
week    for    which    oenefits   are   paid    retroac- 
tively: gives  States  additional  time  to  enable 
their  legislatures  to  establish  a  waiting  week 
or  eliminate  retroactive  payment;  denies,  ef- 
fective with  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning March  31.  1980,  extended  benefits  to  an 
individual  (1  |  who  under  State  law  was  dis- 
qualified because  he  or  she  voluntarily  left  a 
Job.   was  discharged  for  misconduct,  or  re- 
fused   suitable    employment;    and    i2)     who 
failed  to  accept  any  work  that  Is  olTered  In 
writing  or  listed  with  the  State  employment 
service,  or  failed   to  apply  for  any  vv-ork   re- 
ferred   by    the    State    agency    which    meets 
certain  specified  requirements:   requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  withhold  certification 
unemployment    compensation    programs    for 
any  State  which  has  failed  to  amend  iLs  laws 
to  comply  with  these  provisions: 

Revenue  provisions:  Preserves  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  un- 
der certain  restrictive  conditions:  rescinds 
the  tax-exempt  status  on  single-family  hous- 
ing bonds  after  1983;  prohibits  advance  re- 
funding; and  requires  that  ail  bonds  be  reg- 
istered beginning  m  1982:  require";  th't  rros' 
of  the  proceeds  from  Veterans  mortgage 
bonds  be  used  to  provide  residences  for  vet- 
erans and  that  they  be  used  primarily  for 
new  mortgages:  requires  that  principal  and 
Interest  of  bonds  be  secured  by  the  general 
obligations  of  a  State;   requires  that  20  per 


cent  of  all  units  In  projects  financed  by 
multi-family  rental  housing  bonds  be  oc- 
cupied by  low-  or  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies and  that  15  percent  of  all  such  unl'.s  be 
so  occupied  in  targeted  areas,  requires  cor- 
porations, whose  taxable  Income  exceeded 
$1  mllllion  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
taxable  years,  to  pay  estimated  tax  on  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  current  year's  tax 
liability; 

Subjects  nonresident  aliens  anci  foreign 
corporations  to  tax  on  all  gains  and  losses 
from  the  disposition  of  their  U.S  real  prop- 
en.,  miereots.  allows  foreign  investors  to  de- 
duct certain  losses  attributable  to  U.S  real 
property,  imposes  a  minlmuin  rate  tax  at  a 
rate  of  20  percent  of  property  gains  for  in- 
dividuals, makes  domestic  corporations. 
partnerships,  or  trusts,  accountable  as  real 
property  holding  organizations  iRPHOsi  if 
t,he  fair  market  value  or  their  L'.S  real  prop- 
erty interests  is  at  least  ^0  percent  of  the  sum 
of  the  value  of  their  US  real  property  Inter- 
ests, interests  in  foreign  real  property,  and 
other  assets  used  in  trade  or  business,  re- 
quires that  certain  tax  returns  contain  speci- 
liecj  inlormalion  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  foreign  owners,  provides  certain 
royalty  owners  with  a  credit  of  up  to  $1,000 
against  the  windfall  profit  tax  imposed  on 
the  removal  of  their  royalty  oil  during  cal- 
endar year  1980,  and  retjuires  that  m  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  the  deduction,  net  In- 
come for  percentage  depletion  purposes,  and 
oil  related  Income  for  the  minimum  tax  on 
ii;ia.Jt.ibie  drilling  ■-osts,  the  gross  amount  of 
windfall  profit  tax  paid  or  withheld  during 
the  taxable  year  must  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  allowable  credit,  requires  In- 
dividuals, except  domestic  employees  and  ag- 
ricultural latKjrers,  to  include  in  their  gross 
income  social  security  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment taxes  paid  by  the  employer  and 
benefits  received  from  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  delays  for  one  year,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1983.  the  reduction  in  and  expiration 
of  the  excise  tax  on  communications  .ser%-- 
Ices.  and  imposes  an  additional  duty  on  Im- 
ports of  ethyl  alcohol  used  for  a  fuel  of  10 
cents  per  gallon  in  calendar  year  1981.  20 
cents  in  1982.  and  40  cents  m  1983  through 
1992 

BroGET    RESOLtmONS 

First  budget  resolution.  1981:  revised  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  1980  Contains  totAl 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  1981  of  $697  2  bil- 
lion, outlays  of  $613  6  billion,  and  revenues 
of  $6138  billion,  with  a  surplus  of  $200 
million,  and  a  public  debt  level  of  $935  1 
billion. 

Invokes  the  reconcllation  process,  under 
which  eleht  House  and  nine  Senate  authoriz- 
ing committees  are  Instructed  to  reduce  total 
spending  authority  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. In  order  for  each  house  to  achieve  a 
savings  of  $4  95  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $6  4  billion  In  outlays  in  fiscal  1981;  in- 
structs the  specified  committees  to  make  the 
following  reductions  and  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  their  respe~tive  budget 
committees  (Senate  committees  must  submit 
spending  reductions  by  June  25  and  revenue 
reductions  by  July  2,  House  committees  must 
submit  both  spendin":  and  revenue  reduc- 
tions by  July  2'  vihlch  shall  report  to  their 
respective  houses  a  reconciliation  bill  or  res- 
olution, or  both  carrying  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations, without  any  substantive  re- 
vision : 

The  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  reduce  budf-et  authority  and  out- 
lays by  $500  milllcn  each. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  would  re- 
duce budeet  authority  and  outlays  by  $400 
million  each; 

The  Senate  Environment  Committee  would 
reduce  bodeet  autbcrity  by  $300  million  and 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  would 
reduce  budeet  authority  by  $600  million  and 
outlays  by  $750  million; 
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The  Senate  Labor  Committee  would  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3  0  million  and  outlays 
by  $450  million  and  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  would  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  by  »850  million  each. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  would 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $300  million  and 
outlays  by  $150  million  and  the  House  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
would  reduce  budget  authority  by  $200  mil- 
lion and  outlays  by  $400  million: 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  would 
reduce  budget  autliorlty  and  outlays  by  $500 
million  each. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
would  reduce  budget  authority  by  $200  mil- 
lion and  outlays  by  $400  million  and  the 
House  Veterans'  AfTalrs  Committee  would  re- 
duce  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $400 
million  each: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  would  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $900  million  and 
outlays  by  $2.2  billion  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $700  million  and  outlays  by 
$2  billion:  both  committees  are  Instructed  to 
Increase  revenues  by  $4.2  billion  each: 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  would  each  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $800  million  and  outlays  by  $600  million. 
The  House  Post  Office  Committee  would 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $1 
billion  each: 

States  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  agencies  not  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  obligation  of  fiscal  1980 
budget  authority  In  advance  of  anticipated 
rescission  actions: 

Includes  a  reconciliation  directive  In  fiscal 
1980  to  the  House  and  Senate  Aporoprla- 
tlons  Committees  each  to  report  savings  of 
$3  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $1  billion 
In  outlays: 

Prohibits  enrollment  of  any  spending  leg- 
islation In  flscnl  1981  (ap-)roprlatlons  and 
entitlement)  which  exceeds  a  committee's 
crosswalk  allocation  or  subcommittee  sub- 
division under  the  1st  Budget  Resolution  or 
which  would  reduce  revenues  In  excess  of 
$100  million  until  Congress  has  adopted  the 
Second  Budget  Resolution  and  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation:  requires,  for  this 
year  only,  completion  of  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  by  August  28  Instead  of  Septem- 
ber 15; 

Establishes  a  Congressional  Federal  Credit 
Budget  to  limit  total  new  Federal  credit 
programs  In  fiscal  1981  for  new  direct  loan 
obligations  to  a  level  of  $63  9  billion  (a  $25  8 
billion  limitation  on  Federal  oH-budget  lend- 
ing activity  aid  a  $38  1  billion  limitation  on 
Federal  on-budget  lending  activity)  and  for 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  to 
$79  6  billion:  Includes  seife  of  the  Congress 
language  which  encourages  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  through  the  appropriations 
process,  to  maintain  the^e  limits  on  lend- 
ing and  new  primary  loan  guarantees  In  fis- 
cal 1981: 

Calls  on  the  President  to  Implement  a  "zero 
net  Inflation  Impact"  policy  which  requires 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  monitor 
the  Inflationary  Impact  of  new  Federal  reg- 
ulations: prohibits  new  regulations  which 
Increase  costs  or  prices  unless  correspond- 
ing reductions  are  made  by  modifying  or 
eliminating  regulations:  and  requires  de- 
velopment of  an  exemption  procedure  for  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  avert  anv  Imminent 
threat  to  health  and  safety:  calls  upon  the 
President  to  review  current  Inflation  meas- 
ures used  for  Indexing  Federal  programs  as 
well  as  other  Indexing  alternatives,  and  re- 
port to  Congress  by  Novemljer  30.  1980,  his 
conclusions  and  re"ommendatlons  and  to  re- 
flect tho'e  conclusions  In  his  budget  and  leg- 
islative propoeals  for  1982; 


Makei  the  following  recommendations  for 
budget  authority  (BA)  and  Outlays  (O)  by 
function  (or  fiscal  1981 : 

National  Defense — BA.  $170  6  billion:  O. 
$1537 

International  AfTalrs — BA.  $23  6  btllton;  O, 
$9  5  billion; 

General  science,  space  and  technology — 
BA.  $6  6  billion:  O.  $6  1  billion. 

Energy— BA,  $6  7  billion;  O.  $6  8  billion; 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment— BA. 
$11  7  billion;  O.  $12  1  billion: 

Agriculture— BA.  $6  5  billion.  O.  $2  3  bil- 
lion; 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit — BA.  $5  1 
billion: 

Transportation— BA.  $22  1  billion;  O.  $18.75 
billion. 

Community  and  Regional  Development — 
BA.  $8  8  billion;  O.  $9  2  billion; 

Education.  Training.  Employment,  and  So- 
cml  Services— BA.  $31  7  billion;  O.  $29  5  bil- 
lion: 

Health— BA.  $71.2  billion;  O.  $61.7  blUtoc: 

Income  Security  BA.  $249  5  billion;  O. 
$219  55  billion; 

Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services — BA  $21.7 
billion:  O.  $21  2  billion; 

Administration  of  Justice — BA.  $4.2  bil- 
lion:  O.  $4  6  billion: 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance — BA. 
$6  2  billion:   O.  $6  8  billion 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts— BA. 
-^$24  7  billion:   O.    -$24  7  billion 

Modifies  the  fiscal  1980  Second  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  to  provide  for  budget 
authority  of  $65885  billion,  outlays  of 
$572  65  billion,  and  revenues  of  $525  7  billion, 
with  a  deficit  of  $t6  95  billion  and  a  public 
debt   level   of  $903  6  billion; 

Includes  Senate  projected  estimates  for 
fiscal  1982  and  1983.  respectively,  as  follows: 
Budget  Authority  $775  0  billion  and  $851  6 
billion.  Outlays — $695  6  billion  and  $765  5 
billion.  Revenues — $7014  billion  and  $783 
billion,  and  a  surplus  of  $5  8  billion  and  $17.5 
billion,  with  a  Public  Debt  Limit  of  $965  6 
billion  and  J991  1  billion  H  Con  Res  30'7— 
Action  completed  June  12.   1980    ('134) 

Second  budget  resolution.  1981  Modifies 
the  fiscal  1981  First  Concurrent  Budget  Res- 
olution to  provide  for  budget  authority  of 
$694  6  billion,  outlays  of  $632  4  billion,  and 
revenues  of  $605  billion  which  Includes  pro- 
vision for  a  net  tax  reduction  of  $10  billion 
in  1981.  with  a  deficit  of  $27  4  billion  and 
a  public  debt  level  of  $978  6  billion;  revises 
the  Congressional  Federal  Credit  Budget 
established  under  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution to  limit  total  new  Federal  credit 
prosrrams  In  fiscal  1981  for  new  direct  loan 
obligations  to  a  level  of  $73  5  billion  (a  $28  9 
billion  limitation  on  Federal  off-budget 
lending  activity  and  a  $44.6  billion  limita- 
tion on  Federal  on-budget  lending  activity) 
for  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  $82  8  billion,  and  for  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  $53  billion; 
Includes  sense  of  the  Congress  language 
which  encourages  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, through  the  appropriations  process, 
to  maintain  these  limits  on  lending  and 
new  prlmar>'  loan  guarantees  In  fiscal  1981: 
recommends  that  a  review  of  the  budget  act 
and  the  congressional  budget  process  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay:  bars  congres- 
sional consideration  of  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  either 
House  unless  action  has  been  completed  on 
H  R  7765.  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act: 
states  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  Implement  a  zero  net  Inflation 
Impact  policy  for  regulations  promulgated 
In  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1931  and  develop 
an  accounting  of  the  cost  and  economic  Im- 
pact of  these  regulations:  and  directs  CBO 
to  report  periodically  on  the  cost  and  posi- 
tive or  negative  Inflationary  effects  of  leg- 
islation reported  and  enacted  by  CongreM. 


Makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
Budget  Authorlly  (BA)  and  Outlays  (O)  for 
fiscal  1981  by  function  (in  billions  of 
dollars)  : 

National  defense— BA.  $173.7;    O.  $159.05; 

International  Affairs — BA.  $23  85'  O* 
$10.05; 

Cieneral  science,  space,  and  technology — 
BA.  {6  4:  O.  $6  1; 

Energy— BA.  $5  85.  O,  $7  8: 

Natural  resources  and  environment — BA. 
$119:  O.  $13.1; 

Agriculture— BA.  $5.35;  O,  $2.1; 

Commerce  and  housing  credit — BA.  $5.26: 
O.  $0  95; 

Transportation— BA.  $21.3.  O.  $19  7; 

Community  and  regional  development — 
BA.  $9  25,   O.  $10  45; 

Education,  training,  employment  and  so- 
cial services — BA.  $31  6;  O.  $29  8; 

Health— BA.  $68.55:  O.  $63  15; 

Income   Security — BA,  $248.8;    O.  $225.55; 

Veterans'  benefits  services — BA.  $22  1;  O. 
$21.07; 

Administration  of  Justice — BA,  $4.1;  O. 
$445; 

General  government— BA.  $4  6;   O.  $4  4; 

General  purpose  fiscal  assistance — BA. 
$6  5;   O.  $7  05; 

Interest— BA.  $71.9:  O.  $71.9; 

Allowances — BA.  $0  4    O,  $0  45;  and 

Undistributed      offsetting       receipts— BA. 

$25  8;  O.  -$25B  H  Con  Res  448- Action 
completes  November  20.   1980    ('475.  '478)? 

Roth  budget  resolution:  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1981  which  Is  balanced  and  which  re- 
ser.'es  any  surplus  for  a  tax  reduction  (one- 
half  to  Increase  productivity  and  one-half  to 
offset  social  security  tax  Increases) .  and  that 
the  Budget  Committee  shall  also  report  such 
addlttoni.1  sped :1c  reductions.  If  any.  neces- 
sary to  reduce  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  1981 
to  21  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
S  Res.  380 — Senate  agreed  to  March  25.  1980 

(•64) 

DCrENSE-NATIONAL  SECURrXY 

Armed  Forces  enllstmenU  of  citizens  of 
Northern  Marianas:  Permits  citizens  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  who  indicate  In 
writing  an  Intent  to  become  a  US  citizen,  to 
enlist  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  HR  4627— Public  Law  96-351.  ap- 
proved September  15.  1980    iVV) 

Armed  F.  rces  personnel  management: 
Extends  for  two  years,  through  fiscal  1982. 
the  authorization  of  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  Air  Force  colonels  and  lieutenant 
colonels  currentlv  authorized  by  Public  Law 
95-377  which  expires  on  September  30.  1979: 
authorizes  re-erve  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  retire  on  completion 
of  20  years  of  active  service  with  an  Im- 
mediate annultv:  removes  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  establishes 
a  statutory  office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains authorizes  advance  pay  on  establish- 
ment of  an  allotment  for  de-endents  If  the 
allotment  Is  made  within  60  days  before  a 
unit  deploys,  authorizes  reserve  officers  or 
the  Armv  and  Air  Force  who  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  positions  designated  by  tne 
President  to  carrv  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  and  general  to  be  retired  in  such 
grade:  lncre<wes  aviation  career  Incen  ve 
flight  pav  bv  25  percent:  makes  effective 
immedlatelv  the  Increase  In  the  rates  of  sea 
pay  that  would  have  berome  effective  Octo- 
ber 1  1981.  and  Increases  those  rates  bN  15 
percent:  removes  the  current  statutory  limit 
of  ten  cents  per  mile  for  reimbursement  for 
travel  In  connection  with  a  permanent 
change  of  station:  Increases  the  BaMc  Al- 
lowance for  Subsistence  by  ten  Parent.  P';"" 
vldes  the  authority  to  pev  a  variable  Hous- 
ing Allowance  for  members  living  In  any  high 
cost  area  of  the  US.  except  Hawaii  and  Alas- 
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Ka  equal  to  the  difference  between  115  per- 
cent of  a  members  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  and  the  average  cost  of  houslnp  In 
the  area  In  which  the  member  was  as=i>;ned; 
contains  a  "save  pay"  provision  for  enlisted 
members  appointed  as  warra;it  otTicers  or  as 
commissioned  officers  and  for  warrant  officers 
appointed  as  commissioned  officers  to  Insure 
thev  would  receive  at  least  as  much  pay  as 
they  would  have  received  If  not  so  a.r>polnted 
and  establishes  In  statute  the  Office 
Ileputv  Judge  Advocate  General  ot  the  All 
p,re  HH  5168-Publlc  Law  96-343,  ap- 
i,->Aed  .Sepremher  8,  1980    (VV) 

Coast  Guard  auth::rity  to  establish  Une5 
of  demarcation:  Provides  tie  C-oast  Guard 
with  clear  authority  to  establish  two  sep- 
arate sets  of  boundary  llne.s  dividing  the 
high  seas  and  Inland  waters  the  first  divid- 
ing those  waters  where  the  international 
rules  of  the  road  and  the  Inland  rules  apply 
and  the  second  dividing  thoe  area  gov- 
erned by  various  marine  safety  statutes: 
places  a"l2-mlle  limit  on  the  distance  from 
shore  that  the  boundary  lines  may  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  eii- 
actlr^  more  stringent  safety  standards  for 
vessels  on  the  high  sea-s  cannot  be  defeated 
by  drawing  the  lines  too  tar  out  to  sea:  and 
contains  a  conforming  amendment  Uj  the 
Seagoing  Barge  Act,  changing  the  de  nitlon 
of  "seagoing  barge"  to  mean  that  proceeds 
outside  the  boundary  line  authorized  by  this 
bill  so  that  drilling  and  dredging  barpes  that 
normally  operate  within  safe  and  reast>nable 
distances  offshore  will  not  be  .subject  to  the 
requirements  for  seagoing  barges  H  R 
1198— Public  Law  96-324,  approved  Aug^is-t 
8.  1980.  (VV) 

Coast  Guard  authorization:  Authorizes 
$763  887  000  for  fiscal  1981  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard  of 
which  $1,248,367,000  is  for  operating  ex- 
penses including  expenses  related  to  the 
Capehart  housing  debt  reduction;  $469,320- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provement of  vesssls.  aircraft,  shore  units 
and  aids  to  navigation:  $16,200,000  for  alter- 
ation or  removal  of  bridges;  and  $30,000,000 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion: sets  the  end-of-year  strength  for 
active  duty  personnel  at  39.600:  authorizes 
th?  average  miiiiary  training  loads:  author- 
izes advancement  of  housing  leases  in  foreign 
countries  when  required  to  obtain  a  lease: 
authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  to 
accept  transfers  of  spare  part*  obtained  as 
part  of  a  procurement  under  a  different  ac- 
count of  major  Items  such  as  ve.sscls  or  air- 
craft, ensures  that  Coast  Guard  members 
who  accept  appointments  to  temporary  com- 
missioned or  warrant  grades  do  not  receive 
less  pay  or  allowances:  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  pay  Coast  Guard 
personnel  a  monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of 
furnishing  transportation  of  household  ef- 
fects In  kind:  authorizes  the  Coast  Guard 
to  recover  expenses  on  a  relmbvirsable  basis 
for  certain  marine  safety  inspections  request- 
ed In  foreign  ports:  changes  the  date  nf  "Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week"  to  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Sunday  In  June,  authorizes 
the  transport,  by  water  of  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel to  and  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment when  necessary:  requires  the  Coast 
Guard  to  submit  to  Congress  with  Its  annual 
budget  request  the  current  copy  of  its  Capi- 
tal Investment.  Cutter.  Aviation,  and  Shore 
Facilities  Plans  to  allow  Congress  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  the  budget  requests  and 
contains  a  supplemental  authorization  of 
$33  million  for  fiscal  1980  of  which  $15  mil- 
lion is  for  operating  expenses  to  cover  In- 
creased fuel  costs  and  $18  million  Is  for  the 
Cuban  refugee  operation  S  2189— Public 
Law  96  376,  approves  October  3,  1980  (VV) 
Coast  Guard  enforcement  of  drutr  laws: 
Broadens  certain  prohibitions  regarding  the 
lmportall:n  of  controlled  substances  lo 
facilitate  Coast  Guard  enforcement  of  laws 


relating  to  the  importation  of  illegal  drugs; 
prohibits  the  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
po  .ses  ion  I  with  intent  to  manufacture  or 
distribute)  of  a  controlled  substance  by  ( 1 ) 
any  person  on  b,iard  a  US  vessel.  (2|  any 
US  citizen  on  board  a  vessel.  (3)  any  per- 
.sDii  on  board  any  ve'sel  withm  US  cu.s1oms 
waters,  or  (4)  any  person  who  knowingly  or 
intentionally  imports  such  a  substance  Into 
the  U.S.  unlawfully,  exempts  fr.  m  the  pro- 
hibition those  persorus  on  a  contract  or  com- 
mon carrier  or  U.S  government  vesse!  who 
possess  or  distribute  controlled  substances 
as  part  of  their  lawful  duties:  makes  clear 
that  the  bill  is  Intended  to  address  acts 
committed  outside  the  terrUorlal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  US  ,  imposes  penalties  for  violations 
of  up  to  15  years  imprisonment  and  or  a 
hne  of  up  to  $25,000  for  a  first  otlense  and  up 
to  30  years  imprisonment  and  or  a  fine  of  up 
to  »50,(KX)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense: 
imposes  lesser  penalties  m  cases  where  nar- 
cotic drugs  are  not  involved,  provides  that 
any  person  who  violates  the  act  will  be  tried 
ma  US  district  court  where  he  or  she  en- 
tered the  United  States  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  make^  certain  prDfterty  used  or 
intended  for  use  in  distribution  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  H  R  2538— Public  Law  96  350,  ap- 
proved September  15,  1980    i  VVl 

Coan  Guard  Reserve  Revises  Chapter  21. 
use  governing  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  by 
eliminating  Inconsistencies  and  defects  In 
present  law.  rearranging  the  sections  in  a 
more  logical  order,  simplifying  the  language, 
eliminating  outdated  provisions,  and  correct- 
ing statutorv  references,  and  makes  several 
minor  .sub.stantive  changes  in  exis.mg  law 
regardinc  Coast  Guard  Reserve  officer  pro- 
mo-ion  and  re-en-io!,  HR  6666  Public  Law 
96-322.  approved  August  4,  1980    (VV) 

Defense  officer  personnel  management : 
Provides  for  r.ew  permanent  grade  limita- 
tions for  each  of  the  services  for  the  grades 
0-4.  0-5  and  0-6:  makes  reductions  of  ap- 
proximately five  percent  from  the  levels  in 
the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Defence;  requires  a  five-year  officer  pro- 
motion plan  to  be  submitted  by  February  15 
of  each  year:  provides  for  a  single  permanent 
promotion  structure  for  each  of  the  services, 
replacing  the  dual  temporary  and  permanent 
promotion  systems  presently  used  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  and  eliminating  run- 
ning-mate system  in  the  Navy,  provides  suf- 
ficient flexibility  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  commissioned  .service  all  career- 
force  active-duty  officers  could  become  regu- 
lar officers,  establishes  standardized  career 
patterns  of  30  years  for  colonel  or  Navy 
captain,  28  years  for  lieutenant  colonel  or 
commander,  and  20  years  for  major  or  liea- 
tenant  commander,  ai.d  provides  selective 
early  retirement  proredures  for  thes?  grades: 
abolishes  .separate  promotion  procedures  for 
women  officers  and  provides  that  promotion 
laws  be  applied  equally  to  male  and  female 
officers,  abolishes  statutory  authority  for  a 
separate  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC)  and 
comparable  organizational  entities,  retains 
provisions  that  preclude  assignin;;  women  to 
duty  on  vessels  or  aircraft  engaged  in  com- 
bat; requires  a  positive  .selection  from  the 
grade  of  O  7  to  0-8  In  the  Navy  and  creates 
a  new  title  of  commodore  admiral  for  the 
Navy  0-7  grade:  provides  new  procedures  for 
application  of  ■'constructive  service  credit  ", 
used  to  determine  initial  entry  grade,  senior- 
ity and  promotion  eligibility,  to  officers  with 
advanced  education  heyond  the  baccalaureate 
level  when  tlie  advanced  training  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  appointment  as  a  commissioned 
officer,  makes  special  provisions  for  deter- 
mining the  constructive  credit  for  health 
professloi.s:  provides  for  uniform  exclusions 
from  the  limitations  of  the  grade  tables  for 
all  services  for  Selective  Service  officers,  phv- 


Extends 


sicians  and  dentists,  warrant  officers  retired 
officers  recalled  to  active  duty  for  180  days  or 
less,  general  and  flap  officers  res?rve  officers 
on  activt  duty  and  selected  reserves  on  active 
duty,  provides  for  the  payment  of  separation 
pay  equal  to  ten  percent  of  annual  basic  pay 
tlrnes  years  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000  for  commissioned  officers  involun- 
tarily separated  before  qualifying  for  re- 
tirement S  1918 — Public  Law  96-  .  ap- 
proveJ  1980    (448) 

Defense  production  extensions 
for  60  days,  until  March  28,  1080  the  Defense 
Production  Authorization  Act  of  1950  which 
expires  on  January  28  1980,  m  order  to  give 
Congress  sufficient  time  to  complete  action 
on  S  932,  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1980 
and  1981  HJ  Res  478-  Public  Law  96-188, 
approved  January  28,  1980  Note  (Provisions 
extending  the  Defense  Productioii  Act 
;hro\igh  fiscal  1981  are  contained  in  S  932. 
the  S\nfuels — Energy  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Act,  which  became  Public  Law 
iu;   294  I    I  VV) 

Extends  for  60  days,  until  May  27.  1980. 
the  Defense  Production  Authorization  Act 
of  1950  which  expires  on  March  28.  1980.  In 
order  to  give  Congress  sufficient  time  to 
complete  action  on  S.  932.  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1980  and  1981.  HJ  Res  520— 
Public  Law  96-225  approved  April  3.  1980 
(VV) 

Extends  for  three  months,  until  August 
■.',7,  1980,  the  Defense  Production  .Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1950  which  expires  on  May  27, 
1980,  in  order  to  gi^e  Congress  sufficient  time 
to  complete  action  on  S  932  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1980  and  1981  SJ  Res 
175— FMjblic  Law  96-250  approved  May  26 
1980    CW) 

Intelligence  activities  authorization — In- 
telligence oversl-;ht:  Authorizes  such 
amounts  as  specified  in  a  cla  sified  report 
for  fiscal  1981  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government,  including 
specific  amounts  for  ihe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA).  DOD.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  National  Security  Agency  i  NSA ) , 
military  services.  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Energy.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  Drug  Enfcrccment 
.Administration:  authorizes  an  additional 
amount  of  $114  million  for  the  FBI  to 
counter  terrorism  in  the  U.S.;  authorizes 
$17.8  million  for  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff  which  provides  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  for 
management  and  direction  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community:  set  at  245  the  end 
strength  of  full-time  employees  for  the 
intelligence  community  staff  and  provides 
that  any  employee  detailed  to  the  staff 
from  another  entity  shall  be  on  a  reim- 
bursable basts  except  for  those  temporarily 
detailed  on  a  non-reimbursabie  basis  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  as  re- 
quired by  the  Director  of  Intelligence, 
authorizes  $55  3  million  for  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  authorizes  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  iDOD)  to  pay  expenses  of 
arrangement-s  with  forei,"n  countries  for 
cryptologic  support:  provides  certain  NSA 
administrative  authorities  Including  the 
atithority  for  the  director  to  rent  or  lease 
facilities  overseas  for  special  cryptologic 
activities  and  for  housing  personnel:  au- 
thorizes the  GSA  Administrator  to  provide 
police  protection  for  certain  NSA  installa- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  Federal  F'rotec- 
tive  Service  police  protect  Federal  buildings 
under  GSA  control,  authorizes  payment  of 
a  death  gratuity  to  suryivors  of  CIA  and 
NS.A  employees  who  die  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries sustained  outside  the  U-S  when  the 
death  was  a  direct  result  of  a  hostile  or 
terrorist  act  or  occuiTed  in  connection  with 
an  intelligence  activity  having  a  substantial 
element  of  risk,  and  to  survivors  of  DOD 
officers    or    employees    or    members    of    tbe 
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Armed  Porc«s  serving  undercover  In  an  In- 
telligence ciiinpoiieut.  of  DOD  or  In  clandes- 
liiie  activities  Involving  an  element  of  risk; 
authorl/.ts  Uhe  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence to  ac  ept  gilts,  bequests,  and  prop- 
erty on  behalf  I'f  the  a^jency  whenever  he 
determines  It  !o  be  In  the  US  Interest; 
ttulhoriites  the  Director  to  grant  monetary 
or  other  relief  to  current  or  former  CIA 
employees  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
indlvldua:  8  career  had  sutlered  due  to  un- 
JustUled  perv.iuiel  or  administrative  action 
and  llmit.s  thi.s  authorl'y  to  those  caaea  re- 
sultliiK  from  alleKaUohs  of  the  Individual's 
loyalty  u>  the  United  -States:  authortzas  a 
new  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Strategic 
Intelligence  iMSSl)  by  the  Uefeuae  Intel- 
ligence   School; 

Requires  the  Director  of  Central  Intelll- 
gen  e  anJ  the  heads  of  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  o'her  entitles  Involved  In  In- 
telligence activities  to  Inform  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
(instead  of  the  eight  committees  presently 
responsible  for  oversight)  of  all  current  US 
Intelligence  activities  Including  any  signifi- 
cant anticipated  intelligence  activities;  spe- 
cifies that  such  notification  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  approval  of  the  In- 
telligence committees  prior  to  the  Initiation 
of  an  Intelligence  activity:  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  notice  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittees, the  speaker  and  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  If  he  determines  that 
this  Is  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances affecting  vital  interest:  requires 
the  various  Intelligence  groups  to  furnish 
any  Information  or  material  requested  by  the 
commltees;  requires  Intelligence  groups  to 
report  In  a  timely  fashion  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittees any  Illegal  Intelligence  activity  or 
slg:ilflcant  Intelligence  failure  and  any  cor- 
rective action  that  has  been  planned  or 
taken,  requires  the  President  to  Inform  the 
Select  Committees  fully  of  Intelligence  op- 
erations In  foreign  countries,  other  than 
activities  Intended  solely  for  obtaining  neces- 
sary Intelligence,  for  which  prior  notice  was 
not  given,  and  to  provide  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  not  giving  prior  notice,  and  re- 
quires the  House  and  Senate.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, to  establish  by  rule  or  resolution, 
procedures  to  protect  against  unauthorls-ed 
disclosure  of  classified  Information  provided 
to  Congress  S.  2597  -Public  Law  96  450.  ap- 
proved October   14.   1980    ('172) 

Michigan,  land  transfer  Lance  Army  Mis- 
sile plant  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Develop- 
ment Authority  (a  public  corporation  of  the 
State  of  Michigan)  In  order  thpt  they  may 
transfer  ownership  to  Volkswagen  of  America 
for  conversion  to  car  manufacturing  plant 
the  lands  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  at  Sterling 
Heights,  Michigan.  In  return  for  1 1 1  two  new 
ofnce  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  In  War- 
ren. Michigan,  and  (2)  reimbursement  for  all 
coK's  pssocl-'erl  \-\rh  'h'  cn^vevan'-e  re- 
quires the  Authority.  If  the  appraised  value 
of  the  nlant  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  two 
new  omce  buildings,  to  pav  the  difference  In 
cash  for  deposit  In  the  U  S  Treasury:  and 
requires  that  a  report  on  the  details  of  the 
proposed  exchange  a<{reement  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  committee 
b'fore  the  conveyance  Is  made  H  R  6464 
Public  Law  96  238.  approved  April  24.  1980 
(VV) 

Military  construction  authorization:  Au- 
thorises »5  ^:iO  iXK.OOO  for  fiscal  1980  con- 
struction nnd  related  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary dpoiirt men's  and  'he  Office  of  the  ='ecre- 
tary  of  Defen.sjv  wUhln  and  outside  the 
United  States.  Includes  $879.500  000  for  the 
Army    $989,692,000  for  the  Navy.  $716,342,000 


for  the  Air  Force.  $2,156,860,000  for  military 
family  housing.  $200,000,000  for  the  reser\e 
forces,  and  $587,610,000  for  the  defense  agen- 
cies. Including  1300  million  tor  the  NATO  in- 
frastructure program  and  $150,000,000  for 
basing  facilities  to  expand  the  US  military 
presence  In  the  Mldeasrt,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  continues  emphasis  on  efforts  to  seek 
alternative  energy  sources  to  oil  and  gas  In- 
cluding solar  and  coal,  restates  the  provision 
contained  In  the  fiscal  1979  Military  Con- 
struction bill  regarding  solar  energy  to  make 
clear  Concessional  intent  that  DOD  con- 
sider solar  systems  under  cost-effectiveness 
criteria  and  that  DOEs  life  cycle  cost  and 
procedures  as  outlined  In  the  PederaJ  Reg- 
ister for  January  23,  1980,  do  not  apply  to 
solar  systems  considered  for  defense  pro.,ect«: 
requires  DOD  to  study  and  'eport  on  con- 
verting oil  and  gas-fired  power  plants  to 
some  alternate  fuel  on  military  Installations, 
puts  into  law  a  standing  DOD  requirement 
that  all  large  boilers  or  heating  units  (greater 
than  50  MBTU  heat  output)  be  fueled  with 
something  other  than  oil  or  gas,  urges  DOD 
to  foster  cxx>peratlve  efforts  with  DOE  to 
demanstrate  new  technology,  and  requires 
the  removal  of  all  chemical  munitions  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  In  Colorado  and 
provides  that  they  may  be  detcnclfied  at  the 
arsenal  If  the  Secretary  chooses  H  R  7301  — 
Public    La*    96  418.     approved    Octol)er     10. 

1980  (•407) 

Military  procurement  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes  a   total   of   $52,853,324,000   for  fiscal 

1981  for  military  procurement,  research  and 
development,  civil  defense,  and  educational 
benefits. 

Procurement  Authorizes  $35.7?9.885.00D 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels  and  weapons  inciudlng  tracked  com- 
t>at  vehicles,  torpedoes  and  related  support 
equipment  of  which  $5,304,900,000  is  for  the 
Army.  $17,401,790,000  Is  for  the  Navy  (Includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps)  and  $12,541,327,000 
Is  for  the  Air  Force,  which  represents,  by 
weapons  systems.  $16,592,143,000  for  aircraft. 
$7,087,127,000  for  missiles.  $8,363,200,000  for 
Naval  vessels.  $2,359,325,000  for  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  $386,600,000  for  torpedoes,  and 
$599,490,000  for  other  weapons. 

Includes  $352  3  million  for  88  UH-60A 
Army  helicopters.  $1  5915  billion  for  60  Navy 
Hornet  P  A- 18  fighter  aircraft.  $701  6  million 
for  30  Navy  P-14A  fighters.  $254  8  million  for 
12  P-3C  Navy  patrol  aircraft.  $75  million  for 
advanced  procurement  for  a  strategic  cruise 
missile  launcher  using  B  1  bomber  technol- 
ogy. $112  6  million  for  6  Air  Force  A  7K  air- 
craft. $815  million  for  43  F-15A  BCD  air- 
craft. $1  017  billion  for  569  Army  XM  1  tanks. 
$1  199  billion  for  the  ninth  nuclear  powered 
Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine.  $1  1053 
billion  for  two  SSN  688  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines. $626  6  million  for  the  Service  Life 
Extension  Proeram  (SLEP)  for  the  aircraft 
carrier  FORRESTAL.  $305  million  to  reactiv- 
ate the  aircraft  carrier  ORlSKANY.  $2-^5  mil- 
lion to  re-jctlvate  the  battleship  NEW  JER- 
SEY. $1  51  billion  for  six  FFO  guided  missile 
frigates,  $285  million  for  eight  SL  7  cargo 
shios  for  the  rapid  deployment  force,  and 
$1  6285  billion  for  two  AEOIS  cruisers: 

Rese-irch  and  development:  Authorizes 
116  8Sa  439.000  for  research  and  development 
of  which  $3.248  005.000  Is  for  the  Armv. 
$5  112  775.000  Is  for  the  Navy  Including  the 
Marine  Corns.  $7,169,857  000  Is  for  the  Air 
Force.  $1,325,702,000  Is  for  defense  agencies, 
and  $42,100,000  Is  for  test  and  evaluation; 

Provides  $1  ,'5  billion  for  R.<.n  on  the  MX 
missile,  and  limits  the  Initial  phase  of  con- 
struction of  the  M  X  system  to  2.300  protec- 
tive shelters  in  the  Initial  deployment  area 
while  stating  a  commitment  to  a  200  missile 
system  with  4600  fhelters:  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  on  the  environmental  and 
social  Impact  of  the  project;  and  calls  for  a 
study  of  alternative  locations  for  the  remain- 
ing protective  structures; 


Limits  spending  on  the  C-X  aircraft  to  $35 
million,  contingent  on  certification  that  re- 
quirements are  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
warrant  full-scale  engineering  development. 
and  prohibits  expenditure  of  more  than  $15 
million  until  60  days  after  the  Secretary  .sub- 
mits to  Congress  a  study  of  overall  military 
mobility  requirements; 

Provides  $94  million  to  the  Defense  Ad- 
vance Research  Projects  Agency  (UARPA) 
for  basic  technology  work  leading  to  space 
laser  weapons,  provides  fundlh,<  to  accelerate 
a  program  that  could  lead  to  deployment  of  a 
blue  green  strategic  laser  communication 
system  in  the  late  19808.  provides  $2  5  mil- 
lion for  resumption  of  development  of  the 
Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)  communi- 
cation system;  $98  million  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  a  new  submarine  ballistic 
missile  to  achieve  an  initial  operational  ca- 
pability (IOC I  by  1989.  $300  million  for  full- 
scale  development  of  a  new  strategic  bomber 
t;>  achieve  an  IOC  of  1987  and  to  be  capable 
of  performing  the  mission  of  conventional 
bomber,  cruise  missile  launch  platform,  and 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  system:  $243  mil- 
lion to  continue  development  of  the  AV-8B 
Harrier  V 'STOL  aircraft  for  the  Navy;  and 
$150  million  to  deploy  the  NAVSTAR  program 
as  soon  an  possible: 

Active  Forces:  Authorizes  an  overall  active 
duty  end  strength  of  2.066.356  as  follows. 
775.300  for  the  Armv.  537.456  for  the  Navy, 
188,100  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  564  500 
for  the  Air  Force;  restricts  the  proportion  of 
male  Army  recruits  In  any  one  year  who  are 
not  hl?h  school  graduates  to  35  percent;  re- 
stricts the  proportion  of  new  recruits  of  each 
Bsrvlce  that  are  rated  mental  ability  group 
category  IV  ile,  those  whose  mental  ability 
falls  between  the  10th  and  31st  percentile 
of  the  base  population)  to  25  percent  or  less 
of  all  recruits; 

Reserve  Forces:  Authorizes  an  average 
strength  of  861.700  In  the  Reserve  Forces  as 
follows:  371,300  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
204,500  for  the  Army  Reserve,  87  400  for  the 
Naval  Reserve,  33.700  for  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  94.300  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 
58.800  for  the  Air  Force  Resen'C.  and  11.700 
for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve;  authorizes  In- 
creased enlistment  and  reenllstment  bonuses 
for  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

Civilian  personnel  and  military  training 
student  loads:  Authorizes  an  end  strength  of 
<.86.000  for  civilian  personnel  In  DOD; 
authorizes  an  average  student  load  of  234.724 
and  Includes  a  separate  authorization  of 
28.197  for  the  Army  One  Station  Unit  Train- 
ing; 

Attack  related  civil  defense:  Authorizes  $20 
minion  for  the  war-related  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Emergen-y  Manage- 
ment Act:  limits  Federal  contributions  for 
construction  of  emergency  operating  centers 
or  similar  facilities  in  any  State  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost:  authorizes  a  blast  slanting 
design  and  construction  research  program: 

Compensatory  and  related  benefits:  Sus- 
pends, for  one  year,  the  current  military  pay 
raise  mechanism  In  law  and  requires  the 
rresldent  to  report  on  recommendations  for 
a  new  procedure  by  April  1.  1981;  provides 
ms'ead  an  1 1  7  percent  Increase  In  basic  pay. 
subsistence,  and  quarterly  allowances  effec- 
tive October  I.  1980;  authorizes  the  President 
to  reallocate  up  to  25  percent  of  the  basic 
pay  Increase  by  grade  and  years  of  service,  as 
well  as  into  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence, with  a  provision  that  such  a  reallo- 
cation cannot  be  used  to  Increase  basic  pay 
above  II  7  percent  for  personnel  with  4  years 
or  less  of  service:  Increases  certain  enlist- 
ment and  reenllstment  bonus  and  benefits, 
bases  the  calculation  of  military  retired  pay 
on  the  highest  average  pay  over  three  years 
of  service;  Increases  per  diem  reimbursement 
rates  for  military  personnel  on  temporary 
duty    travel;     Increases    the    reimbursement 
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paid  for  moving  a  mooile  home  or  trailer: 
provides  a  '.amily  separation  allowance  for 
junior  enlisted  pirsonnc!  wilh  four  years  or 
less  of  service,  provides  coverage  under 
CHAMPUS  for  ro'.illne  infant  medical  care 
and  increases  from  $3.0  to  $1  000  per  month 
the  maximum  coverage  I','  haiidit;vpped  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel:  eliminates 
benefits  attributable  to  military'  service  for 
Individuals  who  fall  to  complete  24  months 
of  service;  and  provides  a  once-yearly  cost-of- 
living  Increase  In  military  retired  pay  con- 
tingent upon  a  similar  change  in  current  law 
for  Federal   civilian  retirees. 

Educational  assistance  test  programs:  Au- 
thorizes $75  million  for  a  one  year  test  of  cer- 
tain Increased  and  new  educational  aesUt- 
ance  benefits  for  military  personnel  Including 
loan  forgiveness  and  government  contribu- 
tions to  the  veterans  educational  assistance 
program: 

General  Provlsloris.  Requires  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  on  certain  operation  and  main- 
tenance activity  levels;  postpones  the  date 
by  which  the  number  ol  generals  and  ad- 
mirals Is  restricted  to  1  073  from  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  to  September  30.  1981: 

Exempts  from  the  Vlnson-Tratnmell  Act 
(Which  limits  the  allowable  profit  on  a  con- 
tract for  all  or  part  of  a  military  ship  or 
aircraft  to  10  percent  and  12  percent,  respec- 
twely)  contracts  and  subcontracts  entered 
into  before  or  after  October  1  1976.  if  they 
are  completed  before  October  1.  1981.  and 
continues  the  application  of  the  Act  on  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  entered  Into  after 
October  I.  1976,  and  not  completed  until 
after  October  1.  1981.  with  no  reportlnp  re- 
quirement until  after  October   1.   1981; 

Expresses  the  sense  of  Congres.s  that  NATO 
allies  and  Japan  should  lncrea.«e  their  con- 
tributions to  common  defense  to  levels  more 
commenoura'e  wl'h  their  economic  resources 
and  that  the  President  shoald  seek  from 
those  all'es  greater  acceptance  of  interna- 
tional security  responsibilities  and  greater 
contributions  to  t^e  common  de'ense  Includ- 
ing where  appropriate,  greater  contribution 
t.-)  host  nation  support;  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a  report  by 
March  1.  1981,  addressing  the  issues  nf 
ourden-sharing,  real  growth  In  defense 
soendlng,  and  implementation  of  common 
defense  commitments  by  NATO  member  na- 
tions and  Jap'»n:  and 

Expre?'s  the  rense  of  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  be 
strictly  adhered  to  H  R.  6974 — Public  Law 
98-342.  approved  Seitember  8.  1980.  (•296. 
•384) 

National  Guard  accountablll'-y  standards: 
Amends  title  32.  US  C.  to  give  ihe  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  ind  the  Air  Force  the  au- 
thcrltv  to  regulate  property  accountability 
stanaards  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard,  respectively:  and  allows 
the  Secretaries  to  cancel  Ilabllltv  for  dsmaped 
prone-tv  when  th«"e  Is  ^»c^o^  cause  for  "^'ich 
remission.  H.R  5748 — Public  I-aw  96-328, 
approved  August  8.  1980    (W) 

ROTC  scholarships:  Increases  from  6  500 
to  12.000  the  authorlyed  number  of  Armv  Re- 
serve OfBcers"  Training  Corps  'ROTC) 
scholarships  for  Irdlvlduals  In  four-year 
programs:  raises  from  26  years  to  29  years 
the  age  limit  for  commlsslonlnq  students 
«1th  prior  enlisted  service  for  ROTC  scholar- 
ships: repeals  the  limitation  on  the  propor- 
tion of  two-year  ROTC  scholarshlns  that  may 
be  awarded:  requires  that  RO^C  scholars'ilp 
recipients  reimburse  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  cost  of  education  when  sich  reclDlcnt 
voluntarily  terminates  Invo'vement  In  the 
program;  authorizes  a  Quarters  aliowance  as 
reimbursement  for  expen>^e.s  incurred  In  ob- 
taining quarters  by  military  perronnel  on  sea 
duty  who  are  deirived  of  the  quarters  aboard 
shiD.  and  provides  sdriitionnl  Income  for  the 
United  States  Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home 
by  providing  non-judlclal  forfeitures  for  the 


^upport  uf  the  home.  ilR  5766— Pub. Ic  Law 
90  357.  apprcAed  Septem^^cr  24.   i98(^    iVV) 

Uniformed  Services  ht^lth  professionals 
special  pay  Restructures  the  special  pay 
system  for  physicians  In  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Public  Health  Service  by  replacing  the 
current  temporary  program  w.lh  a  long  term 
program  that  provides  incentive  pay  as  fel- 
lows: (Da  special  pay  to  phytlcians  who  are 
not  in  internship  or  initial  rebidency  training 
and  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  It  at 
least  one  year  of  $9,000  per  year  to  those  with 
less  than  ten  years  of  creditable  service  and 
a  $10,000  payment  to  those  wKti  ttn  or  more 
years  of  creditable  service;  (2i  a  variable 
special  pay  which  varies  from  S'  200  to  $10.- 
000  per  year,  based  on  years  of  creditable 
service,  for  physicians  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year; 
(3)  an  additional  specla'  pay  which  varies 
from  $2,000  to  $C.000  ptr  year  based  on  years 
of  creditable  service,  to  physicians  who  arc 
board  certified;  and  (4)  a  special  incentive 
pay  of  up  to  $8,000  for  physicians  in  selected 
specialties  w^o  agree  to  remain  on  active 
duty:  provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of  estao- 
lishlng  the  amount  of  special  pay,  creditable 
service  for  a  military  physician  i.s  computed 
by  adding  all  periods  spent  in  medical  in- 
tcnshtp  and  residency  status  while  not  on 
active  duty  phis  all  periods  cf  active  service 
as  a  military  fhysiclan  freezes  all  regula- 
tions In  effect  on  April  1.  1980  go'"rnln5  the 
number  of  months  of  basic  pay  a-ithorized 
for  the  various  categories  of  military  den- 
tists: and  makes  permanent  current  law  re- 
garding special  pay  for  dentists,  optometrists, 
and  veterlnariins  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  dentists  In  the  Public  Health  Service.  S 
2460 — Public  Law  96-284.  appmved  June  28. 
1980    (W) 

War  risk  Insurance:  Extends,  until  Seo- 
Tember  30.  1984.  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  tl'le  XIT  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  193C  to  provide  Insur- 
stnce  and  reinsurance  against  the  loss  or 
damace  by  war  to  American  vessels  and 
foreign-flag  vessels  owned  by  US  ci-.!.^ens 
or  engaged  In  waterborne  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  In  such  other  scr-ices 
deemed  by  ih?  Secretary  to  be  in  the  Interest 
c  1  national  defense  or  the  national  economy. 
S.  1452  -Public  Law  95-195.  approved  Febru- 
ary 26.  1980.  (W). 

DIFTRICT    OF    CGLfMBIA 

HouslhT  revenre  bonds-  Amends  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Gov- 
enimenl  Reorganization  Act  to:  (1)  author- 
ize the  DC.  Council  to  delegate  to  a  housin? 
finance  a-'cacy  (HFA)  the  authority  to  issue 
revenue  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obllgatSons 
.n  the  area  of  primarily  low-  r.zjd  moderate- 
inro.Tie  housing  which  the  DC.  Counc::  Ls  di- 
rected to  define,  and  (2i  provide  that  the 
e::'enditure  of  funds  derived  from  the  sae 
of  bonds  and  the  payments  o!  principal  and 
Interest  on  such  bonds  as  well  as  the  crea- 
tion by  the  HFA  of  a  security  Interest  in 
the  revenues  or  assets  of  the  agency  may  be 
made  without  further  Conp-essional  ap- 
proval. H  R.  3824— Public  Law  95  235,  ap- 
proved April    12.   1980.    (VV) 

ECONOMT-riNANCE 

Autirece.sslon  and  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
.-ince:  Extends  through  fiical  1980.  with  an 
authorizal.on  for  1980  only,  the  antirecession 
as.<-lstance  rrogram  for  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  title  n  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  which  expired  on 
July  1,  1979.  and  establishes  a  targeted  fis- 
cal assistance  program  for  local  governments 
that  are  continuing  tr>  ex-erien-e  hi")!  un- 
employment: provides  for  the  dlFtributlon  of 
fui.ds  and  rulbes  the  minimum  uuarierly  al- 
locations to  $2. SCO  ant,  annual  allocations 
to  tlO.OOO  to  a.^sure  that  governments  have 
.suficlent  funds  to  maintain  service-,  provides 
that  the  antirecession  assistance  prorram 
will  be  in  effect  if  the  a-  e rage  rate  of  unem- 
ployment equals  or  exceeds  6.5  percent   for 


one  calendar  quarter  and  makes  5125  million 
a-,  ailable  f  jr  distribution  under  this  program 
plus  an  addltloiial  $20  million  for  each  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  wlilch  exceeds  6.5  per- 
Lf-iit:  provides  tVat  the  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance program  v. i:i  be  in  effect  v.hen  the  na- 
tional unemployment  late  has  been  less  than 
6.5  percent  in  any  calendar  quarter  and 
makes  i85  million  pet  quarter  tvallable  for 
distribution  to  local  governiaents  having  un- 
employment rates  of  six  percent  or  more: 
places  a  ?1  billion  ceillnp  on  the  total  f'mds 
which  may  be  authorised:  limits  eligi- 
bility under  both  protrams  to  governments 
whtre  per  capita  incoii^e  does  no*  excee<;  160 
percent  of  the  national  average;  and  makes 
special  piovisions  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  be- 
cauta  o'  noncomparable  per  capita  income 
iecels.  S.  506— Passed  Senate  Auguit  3.  1979; 
Pasied  Hovse  amended  January  31.  1980, 
House  requested  conference  January  31,  1980. 

12.311 

Automobile  industry  competition:  States 
the  sense  of  Congress  ".hat  the  American 
automobile  and  tnik  industry  is  esse;-itlal  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  country:  urges 
•.he  Administration  forelga  gcvernments,  for- 
eign and  don.estic  manufacturers,  -nd  af- 
fected labor  uniotis  tc  take  steps  which  sub- 
stantially reduce  unt n.ployment  in  the  In- 
dustry, calls  for  fieca;  .mport  and  reguiatory 
policies  which  create  a  climate  conducive  tc 
tha  iad'istrys  coi.vcr'ion  to  small  car  pro- 
duction: and  calls  for  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy to  achieve  and  maintain  uechi-ologlcal 
sj'jeilor'.ty  In  the  world  automobile  Industry. 
S.  Con.  Hes.  101 — Action  completed  June  24, 
'Sb.    ('220) 

Banl-lng  lnstitatlon.s — "NOW  acco.mts: 
Phases  out.  over  six  yean-,  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  deposits:  author^ies  the  equivalent  of 
iMerest-bearlug  checking  accounts  at  banks, 
thrift  instltu.lono.  and  credit  unloixs.  giver 
the  Federiil  Reserve  Boud  greater  control 
over  monetary  .^upply  bv  reqtilrlng  br.oader 
reserves,  repeals  State  ueury  ceilings;  and 
simplifies    ruth-in-lendin^  requirements; 

Federal  Reserve  requirements :  Provides 
certain  Federal  Reserve  requirements  for  all 
depository  Institutions  fc'^t  retains  volun- 
tary membership  in  the  rederal  Reserve:  pro- 
vides a  range  en  reserve  requlremente  on 
transaction  icheckliig  type)  accounts  of 
elgat  to  l';  percent  with  an  initial  rate  of  12 
percent  applicable  to  all  transaction  accounts 
o\er  $25  mllUon  and  tliree  perc?nt  en  ac- 
co^onts  telovi-  J25  -nlillon  indexed  to  the 
change  in  total  transaction  deposits:  >rc- 
vijes  that  the  Initial  rate  of  required  reserves 
on  all  nm-personal  time  deposits  re^'diess 
of  maturity  is  three  percent  *^th  a  range  of 
r-9  percent  applicable  to  all  deriosltory  In- 
stitutions; authorizes  depo'=;ltoi-y  Institrtlor.s 
TO  use  balances  maintained  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  satisfy  depository  'nstltu- 
tons  iiqulrtlty  requirements  under  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Ix>an  Bank  Act  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Act:  phases  m  cescrve  require- 
ments over  eight  years  for  uon-me;nber  insti- 
tutions and  four  years  for  member  banks: 
provides  no  phose-in  penod  for  a.iy  no*-  types 
of  deposits  or  accounts  authorized  after  the 
reserve  recjuirement  provisions  Lecorne  effec- 
tive, which  Is  applicable  to  NOW  aoccuns 
except  for  those  currea'ly  autyorlzed  by  law, 
permits  the  Federal  Reserve  Boa'd  to  impose 
reserve  requirement*  ovtside  the  statutory 
limits  in  extraord:nr.r:'  ■  ircumstancef  for  a 
period  oi  180  days  permitr  the  Fedc.-al  Re- 
serve Board  to  impose  a  bupp'eni-  nta:  reserve 
on  transaction  accounts  w:;hln  a  ran^e  of  O^ 
percent  It  the  Bo&rd  St.ds  that  »nonerarv 
policy  cannot  be  effectively  implemei.ed 
with  the  reserve  balances  requ;-ed  under  all 
other  proviPions  of  the  lef?is;&'icn  after  an 
affirina'ive  vote  of  five  o-  n.ore  n.eniloers  of 
the  Board;  require*;  the  Fede'a:  Reserve  to 
pay  interest  on  the  reserves  imposed  oy  ii.ls 
authority  at  a  rate  up  to  the  sverapc  rate 
earned  on  the  securities  portfolio  of  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Reserve  Sy;tem:  allow?'  the  suopiemcntal 
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re»fve  provls'on  to  be  used  only  If  tae  ba/f 
re-servea  prDVlded  for  'iiidPr  this  Act  equal  n, 
dollar  ariKr.in'8,  the  rettrvp*  that  would  f>e 
produred  If  '.he  re',erve  rMlos  w^'re  main- 
tained a:  li.rie  peneii*,  on  non-personal  tlinr 
dep<»«lt&  and  12  percent  or.  transaction  ac- 
counts K'ves  depository  Institutions  holding 
transactions  accounts  acress  under  tne  same 
terms  and  condltloius  us  memtxr  banks  to  the 
Federal  Re.se.-ve  discouni.  window  gives  open 
access  to  price  services  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Iiit.vks  to  all  depository  Institu- 
tions oti  the  same  terms  and  conditions  Bi 
member  biiaKs  within  18  months;  and  ex- 
pands the  types  of  hVderal  Reserve  asseU 
tnat  can  be  used  to  cUaterallze  the  Federal 
iieserve  notes  and  removes  the  requirement 
that  they  be  collaerallzed. 

Interest  rate  cellln«s  lYanr.fers  ttxt  au- 
thorlt,  to  M't  ni'eresl  rates  on  a'l  types  of 
dep"srs  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
th«  Federal  liepixsl'  Insurance  Corporation 
iFDlC).  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B»nk 
Board  (FKLBBt  to  a  six  member  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  those  agencies  pliLs  the 
Secretary  of  the  I  reasury,  and  the  Chslrman 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion (NCUA>,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  as  a  nonvoting  member;  requires 
the  Committee  to  meet  quarterly  i:i  public 
ses.olon  and  make  Its  declslonr.  by  majority 
vote  of  the  voting  members  directs  the 
Committee  to  provide  for  a  six-year  phase- 
out  of  Regulation  Q  Just  as  soon  as  possible 
by  increasing  the  permissible  rates  paid  to 
depositors  on  all  accounts  »o  market  rates, 
by  a  phased  elimination  of  all  Interest  cell- 
Inga  on  particular  classes  of  deposits  by  the 
■'reatlon  of  new  tyf>es  of  depcvslts.  not  ."Ub- 
ject  to  ceilings  or  with  ceilings  linked  to 
mwket  rates,  or  by  any  combination  of  those 
approftche.s  provides  that  the  Committee 
will,  by  majority  vote.  Increase  permissible 
depo-^it  rates  celllnRS  to  miirl  et  rates  Just 
as  soon  as  possible  by  setting  a  targeted  In- 
crease of  '4  percent  m  the  permlr.slble  pass- 
book rate  within  18  months  after  enact- 
ment; provides  for  addttlonai  targeted  In- 
creases of  'i  percent  on  all  classes  of  ac- 
counts; does  not  bind  the  Committee  to  any 
target;  gives  the  Committee  authority  to 
Increase  or  decrea.se  rates  at  any  time  during 
the  six-year  period,  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee's authority  will  expire  after  six  years 
and  the  Committee  will  go  out  of  existence; 
retains  those  provisions  of  the  law  that  per- 
mit the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  PDIC. 
and  the  FHLBB  to  regulate  depository  Insti- 
tutions' advertising  of  interest  rates,  allt.ws 
the  authority  of  NCUA  to  set  interest  ra''; 
ceilings  for  credit  unions  to  expire  six  years 
after  enactment  while  continuing  Its  au- 
thority to  regulate  credit  unions'  advertising 
of  Interest  rates; 

Interest  on  checltlng  accounts:  Permlta 
Federally-Insured  commercial  banVs.  savlni^s 
and  loan  a.ssoclattons  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  banks  to  offer  the  equivalent  of 
interest -bearing  checking  aciounts.  NOW 
accounts,  nationwide  as  cf  December  31. 
lf.80:  makes  permanent,  effective  March  31. 
108f>  the  aufhorltv  of  (M  commerrlsl  rrin's 
to  offer  automatic  transfer  services  between 
savings  and  checking  accounts,  and  (21 
Pedenllv-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  operate  remote  service  units;  per- 
mlt";  Federal  Home  Ixjan  Banks  to  process 
NOW  accooiit  drafts  and  other  Instrumento 
Issued  by  thel>-  members  or  those  eligible  for 
membershin  nrl -ed  In  accordance  with  the 
pricing  principles  apnllcable  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks;  permits  Federally-  and  State- 
chartered  Fe'terallv-lnsured  credit  tinions  to 
offer  share  draft  accounts  as  of  March  31. 
I'lfiO:  permlf^  'he  Central  Liquidity  Pacllifv 
iCIFi  to  proces.<i  share  drafts  and  other 
Instruments  l.ssued  hv  CT  F  members,  credit 
unions  represented  In  the  CI  P  bv  agent 
members,   and  those  eligible  for  CLP  mem- 


bership priced  In  arc  .rdaii-e  with  the  pric- 
ing princip  e.i  applicable  r,,  Federa:  Reserve 
banks  which  shall  be  available  to  all  eligible 
Institutions  on  a  non-d;scr!ininafory  b.xsis 
extends  for  two  years  the  termination  date 
of  the  Alaska  US.^  Federal  Credit  Union; 

Thrift  institutions:  Allows  savings  and 
lians  to  invest  up  to  20  percent  of  their  as- 
sets in  unsecured  or  secured  consumer  loans, 
•ornmerrlal  paper,  and  corporate  de'Jt  securi- 
ties allows  savings  and  loan.«  to  permit  as- 
sociations to  invest  in.  redeem  or  hold  shares 
or  certificates  of  open-end  investment  com- 
panies; removes  the  geographical  lending  re- 
striction from  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act; 
removes  the  first  Men  restriction  on  residen- 
tial real  estate  loans;  authorizes  second  trust 
loans,  expands  the  authority  to  make  acqui- 
sition, development,  and  coiistructlon  loans, 
and  substitutes  a  90  percent  loan  to  value 
ratio  requirement  in  place  of  the  dollar  limit 
■  now  $75,000)  on  residential  real  estate  loans: 
allows  Federal  savings  and  loans  to  exercise 
trust  and  fiduciary  powers  and  to  offer  credit 
card  services; 

Permits  Federally-chartered  muttial  sav- 
ings banks  (MSB's)  to  hold  up  to  5  percent 
of  their  Bissets  in  commercial,  corporate,  or 
business  loans  provided  such  loans  are  made 
within  the  State  In  which  it  Is  located  or 
within  76  miles  of  the  MSB  home  ofBce  and 
to  take  corporate  and  business  demand  de- 
posits; permits  Federal  credit  unions  to  make 
loans  on  Individual  cooperative  housing 
units;  allows  Federal  credit  unions  to  rai.se 
their  loan  rates  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  15 
percent  subject  to  rules  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  (NCUA<; 
permits  the  NCUA  to  raise  the  loan  celling 
above  15  percent  for  periods  not  to  exceed  18 
months,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Congressional  committees,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  and  other  Federal  financial  regula- 
tory agencies  after  the  Board  determines 
money  market  Interest  rates  had  risen  over 
the  preceding  six-month  period  and  prevail- 
ing Interest  rate  levels  threatened  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  individual   credit   unions; 

Raises  the  limits  on  all  Federal  deposit 
Insurance  from  »40,000  to  $100,000  and  per- 
mits the  PDIC  to  change  Its  assessments; 

State  usury  laws:  Permanently  preempts 
State  usury  ceilings  on  first  mortgage  loans 
made  by  t>anks,  .savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  mutual  savings  banks  mortgage 
bankers,  and  HUD-approved  lenders  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  subject  to  a  State 
override  within  three  years,  preempts  for 
three  years  .State  usury  ceilings  on  business 
and  agricultural  loans  above  $25,000  made  by 
any  person  subject  to  a  State  override;  ap- 
plies a  celling  of  five  percent  above  the  dis- 
count rate  ; Including  any  surcharge)  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  dlrtrict  where  the  Institution 
Is  located;  permanently  preempts  .State  usury 
ceilings  on  all  loarvs  made  by  Federally-In- 
sured depo.sllory  institutions  (except  na- 
tional banks)  and  small  business  Investment 
companies  subject  to  a  Stale  override  at  any 
time  and  applies  a  ceiling  of  one  percent 
above  the  appropriate  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count except  to  transactions  subject  to  the 
preemptions  of  usury  ceilings  on  mortgage 
loans  and  on  business  and  agricultural  loari.i 
above  $25.C00;  applies  separate  usury  limits 
to  SBA  loans: 

Truth-ln-lendlng  simplification:  Permits 
an  agency  not  to  order  restitution  If  It 
would  have  a  slgnlficintly  adverse  Impact 
upon  the  safety  and  soundne&i  of  the  credi- 
tor and  permits  partial  restitution  In  an 
amount  which  would  not  have  .■  uch  an  Im- 
pact, provides  a  detailed  formula  for  restitu- 
tion payment  relating  to  specific  types  of 
disclosure  violations;  allows  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  establish  tolerances  for 
numerical  disclosures  If  a  creditor  makes  a 
minor  mistake  In  quoting  the  monthly  pay- 
ment; removes  the  three-day  cooling  olT 
period  for  open-ead  credit  which  Is  secured 


by  real  estate  cnly  for  a  three-year  trlsl 
period  to  determine  if  beneficial  for  consum- 
ers and  businesses,  requires  disclosure  of  the 
Itemization  of  the  amount  financed  upon  re- 
quest by  the  borrower,  provides  the  Federal 
Brard  with  the  authority  to  permit  a  greater 
tolerance  for  the  disclosure  of  the  annual 
percentage  rale  'vhere  Irregular  payments  are 
involved  for  a  period  of  one  year  at  a  toler- 
ance no  greater  than  ' ,,  of  one  percent  be- 
tween the  disclosed  rate  and  the  actual  rale; 

National  banks:  Gives  the  Comptroller 
the  authority  to  extend  the  current  five- 
year  period  during  whi'h  a  national  bank 
Is  permitted  to  hold  real  estate  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years  subject  to  the  bank  having 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
real  estate  within  five  years  or  a  showing 
that  disposal  of  the  real  estate  within  the 
five-year  period  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
bank;  provides  that  a  bank  may  expend 
funds  for  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  such  real  estate,  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  limits  as  the  Comptroller 
shall  prescribe.  If  needed  to  enable  the  bank 
to  recover  its  total  Investment,  amends  12 
U  S  C.  72  to  allow  directors  of  national  banks 
to  own  bank  holding  company  stock  instead 
of  bank  stock  If  the  national  bank  is  con- 
trolled by  a  holding  company;  allows  na- 
tional banks  to  Invest  In  the  stock  of  a  bank, 
Insured  by  the  PDIC.  owned  exclusively  by 
other  banks  (except  for  directors'  qualify- 
ing shares  required  by  State  law)  and  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  serving  other  banks  or 
their  officers,  directors,  or  employees,  pro- 
vides that  the  total  amount  of  stock  owned 
may  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  a  national 
biiiks  capl'al  account  and  prohibits  a  na- 
tional bank  from  owning  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  voting  securities  of  such  bank; 
places  a  moratorium  on  the  direct  or  iridlrect 
establishment,  acquisition,  and  operation  of 
a  trust  company  across  State  lines  until 
October  1.  1981.  unless  the  trust  company 
was  acquired  end  In  operation  on  or  before 
March  5.   1980; 

Regulatory  simplification:  Requires  Fed- 
eral financial  Institution  regulatory  agen- 
cies, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  10 
Injure  that  their  regulations  are  needed;  that 
the  publl,:  and  Interested  parties  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  air  their  views;  that  alter- 
natives to  the  regulations  are  considered; 
that  costs  and  burdens  are  minimised;  that 
regulations  are  written  clearly  and  jimply; 
and  that  conflicts,  inconsistencies,  and 
duplications  are  avoided; 

Foreign  control  of  United  States  financial 
institutions  Provides  for  a  moratorium  un- 
til July  1.  1980,  on  foreign  acquisitions  of 
United  States  depository  Institutions  with 
exemptions  for  acquisitions  of  under  $100 
million.  corporate  reorganizations  and 
transfers  of  ownership  Interests  already 
under  foreign  control  HR  4986— Public 
Law  96  221.  approved  March  31.  1980    (385) 

Council  on  wage  and  price  stability:  Ex- 
lends  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity (COWPS)  for  one  additional  year  and 
authorizes  therefor  $9,770,000  for  fiscal  1981; 
requires  that  the  Chairperson  of  COWPS  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
bv  the  Senate;  requires  COWPS  to  review 
proposals  for  reducing  Inflation  through 
tax-based  income  policies.  Including  Incen- 
tives for  compliance  with  wage  and  price 
I'uldelines  through  changes  in  the  tax 
structure  or  depreciation  allowances  and 
reoort  Its  flndlnes  to  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 15.  1980;  requires  an  annual,  rather  than 
the  present  quarterly,  report  to  the  Presl- 
c'ent  and  the  Congress  which  shall  contain 
an  evaluation  of  the  Inflitlonarv  imoact 
review  undertaVen  during  the  year;  directs 
COWPS,  In  calculating  allowable  price  In- 
creases, to  use  an  annual  average  fieure  for 
•he  Increase  In  production  for  nonfirm  out- 
put In   the   private  sector,  as  measured  by 
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the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  since  1973 
instead  of  1967  (0  5  percent  rather  than  the 
current  I  75  percent)  thereby  Increasing  the 
allowable  price  Increase  limit  of  the  price 
guidelines  by  1.25  percent;  establishes  the 
Office  of  Productivity  to  evaluate  the  Im- 
pact of  government  regulations  on  produc- 
tivity, to  evaluate  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  productivity,  and  to  Issue 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing new  Federal  programs  and  poMcles  to 
increafe  private-sector  productivity  growth: 
terminates  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969 
on  July  30,  1982,  directs  COWPS,  In  fiscal 
1981.  to  Increase  the  number  of  positions 
which  involve  the  review  of  proposed  and 
existing  regulations  by  50  percent  over  the 
number  allotted  for  fiscal  1080;  and  requires 
that  fiscal  1981  expenditures  of  f-e  Senate 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  fiscal  1980  expendi- 
tures   S    2352— Public  Law  96-       .  approved 

1980  ('169) 

Disaster  relief  programs:  Extends  the 
authorl7ationB  for  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Programs  of  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance     Administration     through     fiscal 

1981  and  relieves  six  privately-owned  li- 
braries from  repayment  of  disaster  relief 
funds  which  were  erroneously  granted  to 
them  by  the  Office  of  Disaster  Response  and 
Recovery  for  Damages  caused  b-v-  Hurricane 
Acnes  in  1972,  S  3027— Passed  Senate  Sep- 
tember 26,  1980;  Passed  House  amended  No- 
vember 21,  1980    (VV) 

Employee  retirement  Income  security 
(ERISA)  :  -Amends  the  Employment  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  by  post- 
poning for  two  months,  from  May  1.  1980.  to 
July  1,  1980,  the  date  on  which  the  Pension 
Benefit  Corporation  (which  administers  tne 
termination  Insurance  program  that  guaran- 
tees benefits  to  retirees  and  workers  In  pen- 
sion plans  terminated  with  Insufficient  as- 
sets) may  pay  benefits  under  terminatea 
multiemployer  plans  In  order  to  give  con- 
gress additional  time  to  complete  actloti  on 
legislation  revising  the  multiemployer  pen- 
sion benefit  guarantee  program.  H  R.  V140 — 
Public  Law  "96-239,  approved  April  30,  19B0, 
(W) 

Postpones  for  an  additional  month,  irom 
July  1,  1980,  until  August  1,  1980.  the  date 
on  which  the  rension  Benefit  Corporation 
may  pay  benefi'ts  under  terminated  multi- 
employer plans  In  order  to  give  Congress 
additional  time  to  complete  action  on  leg- 
islation revising  the  multiemployer  pension 
benefit  guarantee  program,  H  R  7685 — Public 
Law  96-293.  approved  June  30.  1980    (VV) 

Amends  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) 
and  makes  parallel  changes  In  title  I  oi 
ERISA  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oi 
1954.  as  amended,  to:  (1)  foster  and  facili- 
tate Interstate  commerce.  (2)  alleviate  cer- 
tain problems  which  tend  to  discourage  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  multiemployer 
plans,  (3)  provide  reasonable  protection  lor 
the  interests  of  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  financially  distressed  multiemployer 
plans,  and  (4)  provide  a  financially  .seU-sufTi- 
clent  program  for  the  guarantee  of  benefits 
under  multiemployer  plans: 

Definition  of  multiemplover  plans  Deletes 
the  test  relating  to  proportionate  employer 
contribution  (the  50  percent  test)  and  the 
test  relating  to  continuity  of  benefits  in  the 
e\ent  of  a  cessation  of  employer  contribu- 
tions; provides  that  all  trades  and  businesses 
under  common  control  are  to  be  considered  a 
slnele  employer  for  purposes  of  counting  the 
number  of  employers  maintaining  a  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes;  provides  that  a  plan  con- 
tinues to  be  a  multiemplover  plan  after  Its 
termination  If  its  was  a  multiemployer  plan 
for  the  plan  year  ending  before  its  termina- 
tion; permits  certain  single  employer  plans 
under  present  law  which  would  otherwise  be 
multiemployer  plans  under  the  bill  to  elect  to 
continue  as  single  employer  plans; 


Employer  withdrawal  liability,  mergers,  re- 
organlzallon.  finaiiclal  a.?slstance.  etc  Makes 
an  employer  who  totally  or  partially  wlth- 
dr.iws  from  a  multiemployer  pension  plan  af- 
ter April  28,  1980,  liable  for  a  portion  of  tne 
plans  untui.ded  vested  benefits  determined 
as  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  with- 
drawal; provides  a  special  definition  of  wl'h- 
druwal  for  certain  industries,  provider  a 
bislc  method  for  compuMnc  w;"hdra-Aa!  lia- 
bility as  wen  as  several  alteri.a'.lvt  :nethoas, 
provides  a  total  exemption  fcr  any  cir.ployers 
with  a  liability  of  up  to  $50,000  and  a  phased, 
partial  exemption  for  an  employer  with  a 
liability  between  $50,000  and  $100,000;  re- 
quires that  a  merger  Involving  a  multiem- 
ployer plan  meet  certain  standards  Qesignea 
to  protect  participants'  benefits  and  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  '  PBGC  i  , 
provides  that  certain  financially  troubled 
mMltlemployer  pension  plan^  enter  a  fa'e  of 
'■reorganization"  under  which  contributions 
generally  must  be  Increased  and  recent  Dene- 
fit  Increases  may  be  reduced  by  plan  trus- 
tees; requires  the  PBGC  to  provide  finan-lal 
assistance  to  Insolvent  iniiitlemployer  plans 
to  enable  the  plans  to  pay  basic  benefits: 
includes  provisions  for  app'op-nte  le^^ai  rem- 
edies, equitable  relief,  or  both; 

Termination  of  multiemployer  plans:  Pro- 
vides new  rules  fcr  determining  whether, 
and  when,  a  multiemployer  plan  terminates; 
authorizes  the  PBGC  to  prescribe  reporting 
requirements  and  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  terminated  multiemployer  plans  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  plan  participants  or 
to  protect  the  PBGC  against  unreasonable 
losses; 

Premiums:  Provides  that  the  annual  per 
participant  premium  for  the  termination  In- 
surance program  Is  to  Increase  from  the  pres- 
ent $  50  rate  to  $2  60  over  a  nine- year  period 
or  more  rapidly  If  certain  conditions  are 
met; 

Multiemployer  guarantees:  Fully  guaran- 
tees the  first  $5.  and  75  percent  of  the  next 
$15.  of  monthly  basic  benefits  earned  per 
year  of  a  participant's  service:  reduces  the  75 
percent  guarantee  to  65  percent  under  plans 
which  have  not  met  ppeclfied  funding  re- 
quirements; provides  payments  under  the 
guarantees  only  in  the  event  of  the  insolv- 
ency of  a  multiemployer  plan:  provides  lor 
periodic  Congressional  review  of  premium 
and  guarantee  levels;  requires  the  PBGC  to 
guarantee  non-basic  benefits  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  if  the  plan  elects  such 
coverage:  limits  the  aggregate  benefit  pro- 
vided by  the  PBGC  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticipant to  the  same  level  provided  by  present 
law;  adds  requirements  to  the  annual  report 
for  enforcement  purposes; 

Contingent  employer  liability  Insurance: 
Repeals  the  contingent  employer  liability  In- 
.■-urance  provisions  of  ERIS.^  for  multi- 
employer plans   and   sln-^le-emplover   plans; 

Miscellaneous  multiemployer  plan  provi- 
sions: Requires  the  PBGC  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  union-mandated  withdrawals  from 
multiemployer  plans  to  determine  whether 
special  rules  are  necessary  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  .such  rules: 
requires  the  Department  of  Labor  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  requiring 
employers  and  unions  to  bargain  over  both 
benefits  and  contributions  and  to  provide 
Congress  with  recommendations  within  three 
years;  requires  GAO  to  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  June  30. 
1985.  on  the  effects  of  the  bill  on  participants. 
employers,  and  unions  and  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  PBGC  insurance  fund;  re- 
quires faster  funding  of  certain  benefits 
under  multiemployer  plans:  provides  multi- 
employer plans  a  Federal  ripht  of  action  and 
remedies  in  collection  of  delinquent  contri- 
butions: removes  certain  restrictions  on  re- 
turn of  contributions  made  to  a  multi- 
employer plan  by  mistake 

Miscellaneous  ER'S.^  provisions:  Author- 
izes the  Secretarv  of  Labor  to  treat  certain 


severance  pay  plans  and  supplemental  in- 
come plans  as  wellaie  plans  rather  than  as 
pension  plans  under  ERISA;  places  the  PBGC 
"on  budget  ";  permits  plans  maintained  by 
churches  to  provide  benefits  for  employees 
of  church-reiated  organizations; 

General  provisions:  Amends  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Act  to  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits  for  an  un- 
employed pensioner  only  If  the  pension 
comes  from  an  employer  In  the  base  period, 
and  to  allow  the  States  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  pensioner's  own  contribution  to 
the  unemployment  fund  in  determining  the 
unemployment  benefits  offset:  and  provides 
for  the  offset  for  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  even  when  the  em- 
ployer is  not  In  the  base  period  H  R  3904 — 
Public  Law  96-364.  approved  September  26. 
:980    (  '3271 

Federal  Reserve  Board  nominees  Expresses 
the  sens?  of  the  Senate  that  nominations  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  reflect  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  for  regional 
and  economic  interest  re;)resentation  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  S  Res 
434 — Senate  agreed  to  May  15,  1980    (\^') 

Public  debt  limit  extensions;  Extends  the 
present  temporary  public  d?bt  limit  of  $479 
billion  for  five  days,  from  May  31.  1980, 
through  June  5,  1980.  so  that  the  statutory 
limit  will  not  revert  to  the  permanent  $400 
billion  level  at  midnight  on  May  31,  1980 
H  R  7471 — Public  Law  96-256,  approved 
May  30,  1980    ('159) 

Extends  the  public  limit  through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1981.  at  an  increased  amount  of  $525 
billion,  which  combined  with  the  $400  bil- 
lion permanent  level,  makes  a  total  public 
debt  level  of  $925  billion  H.J  Res  569— 
Public  Law  96-286.  approved  June  28.  1980 
I '257) 

Public  debt  limit  extension — oil  Import 
fee  disaporoval:  Extends  from  June  5.  1980. 
through  June  30.  1980.  the  present  tempo- 
rary public  debt  limit  of  $479  billion  which, 
combined  with  the  $400  billion  permanent 
level,  makes  a  total  public  debt  level  of  $879 
billion;  and  disapproves  the  oil  Import  fee 
proposed  by  the  President  on  April  2,  1980. 
that  would  result  in  a  ten-cent-per-gallon  tax 
on  gasoline  H  R.  7428 — Vetoed  June  5,  1980 
House  overrode  veto  June  5.  1980;  Senate 
overrode  velo  June  6.  1980;  became  Publlc 
Law  96-264.  without  approval  June  6.  1980 
1  "174.  'ns) 

Public  debt  limit  management :  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  In- 
crease the  interest  rate  on  US  Savings 
Bonds  above  the  current  statutory  5^;  per- 
cent if  the  increase  does  not  exceed  one 
percent  a  year  compounded  semiannually 
and  increases  the  authority  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  issue  an  additional  $4  bl'.llon 
in  long-term  bonds  through  September  30 
1980  making  a  total  of  $54  billion  available 
for  fiscal  1980.  and  increases  this  amount 
to  $70  billion  beginning  on  (>rtober  1.  1980 
H  R  7478  Public  Law  96-377,  approved 
October    3,    1980     (\rV) 

Public  works — EDA:  Extends,  through 
fiscal  1982,  all  existing  programs  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
•  ED.^  1 .  including  the  activities  of  the  eight 
title  V  Rpfional  Commissions  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  at  the  current 
law  level  of  $107  million  S  3152— Public 
Law  96-       ,  approved  1980    (W) 

Securities  investor  protection:  Amends 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  to 
increase  the  amount  of  protection  available 
to  customers  of  brokers  and  dealers — from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  for  securities  and  from 
S40,000  to  $100,000  for  cash  Investments; 
and  makes  the  provisions  of  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  apply  to  the 
Se-uritles  and  Exchange  Commission  H  R 
7939— Public  Law  96-433  approved  Octo- 
ber  10.   1980.    (VV) 
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SmtiH  Business  AdmlnlBtrHlon  authorlza- 

Authorizes  »!  187  billion  for  Dscal  1981  and 
»1  376  biUiun  lor  lusa  lor  the  Small  Business 
Adminlslrtttlon  and  such  funds  as  necesiary 
lo  carry  out  proyruuis  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  not  specihcttlly  authorized,  provides 
program  authurliauoiis  for  bBA  s  loan  and 
other  financial  and  guaranteed  asaJstauce 
prot;ranis.  for  capital  appropriations  for  the 
various  revolving  lunds.  and  for  salaries  and 
i-ipeusea. 

Hro.ides  a  five  percent  rate  of  Interest  on 
disaster  loans  to  concerns  that  cannot  ob- 
tain credit  elsewhere,  sets  the  Interest  rate 
for  business  concerns  that  can  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  at  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  plus  not  more  than  one  percent. 
amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  provide  the  same  terms 
for  emergency  loans  under  that  act;  provides 
that  farmers  must  seek  assistance  from 
KmHA  before  applying  to  SEA;  provides  SBA 
with  borrowing  authority  for  Its  disaster 
assistance  loans,  subject  to  prior  appropria- 
tions; 

Disallows  SBA  authority  to  Invest  excess 
monies  from  the  surety-bond  guarantee  fund 
In  bonds  or  guarantees,  but  allows  Invest- 
ment of  excess  monies  In  the  pollution  con- 
trol bond  fund;  authorizes  SBA  to  guaran- 
tee debentures  of  certain  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  on  loans  of  up  to 
»500.000  per  small  business;  authorlMs  the 
transfer  of  loan  processing  functions  to  qual- 
ified banks;  authorizes  organizations  and 
individuals  eligible  for  handicapped  assist- 
ance loans  to  participate  In  the  procurement 
set-aside  program  \ip  to  a  total  of  »100  mil- 
lion each  for  fiscal  1981  through  1983;  pr:>- 
vldes  priorities  for  the  placement  of  govern- 
ment procurement  contracts  In  labor  surplus 
areas; 

Small  Business  Development  Centers  Act 
of  1980  Authorizes  SBA  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  defray  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
develonlng  and  operating  a  small  buslne»s 
development  center  program  to  a'slst  small 
businesses  In  such  areas  as  management, 
marketing,  orodurt  development  manufac- 
turlntf.  technology  development  finance  and 
government  regulations  provides  that  no 
more  than  ,'50  percent  <.f  ron-Fyder,il  con- 
tributions can  be  In -kind  contributions:  re- 
qulrer  that  the  program  be  administered  by 
a  De->utv  Associate  Administrator  with  this 
sole  resDonslbllltv;  estahllshe'  a  National 
Small  Buslnes';  Development  Center  Board 
with  'It  members  from  small  b"«Ine«-ses  and 
'hrce  f'om  the  academic  community  to  «d- 
vls»  SBA  provides  thnt  each  center  shall 
ha<-e  a  full  time  stafT  director  and  access  to 
ce'tn'n  snecl«Il<!ts  to  he  provided  bv  nuallfled 
small  bi's'ness  vendors  reoiil'es  thut  the 
nro"'">m  e"»1i'»t|pn  be  s'ibml»te<1  to  Conere's 
h"  .T-.rn'-"'  Ti  io«t  and  provides  for  repeal 
of  the  "rp"Tam  on  October  1    lOM- 

STia'l  Business  Fconomic  Poltcv  Act  of 
1080  EstabMshes  a  naMnnal  small  business 
economic  noMcy  to  assist  tbe  development 
ani  erpRnston  of  small-  snrt  medhim-slzed 
hi'slnesses  and  reonlres  certain  means  of  ad- 
clresslne  and  Implementing  the  nollpy:  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  'o  Contrress 
iin  annual  report  nn  small  business  and  com- 
petltlnn:  and  commits  the  PWleral  Oovem- 
ment  to  provide  private  sector  Incentives  to 
capital  formation; 

Small  Business  Economic  Research  and 
Analyses  Reoulres  SBA  to  establish  a  data 
base  of  eronomic  Information  pertaining  to 
small  business  and  to  regularly  publish  In- 
dices of  that  data  establishes  the  OfTlce  of 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  at  Executive 
Level  'V  and  reriulres  a  study  of  small  busl- 
nt-ss  credit  needs; 

Small  B'.islnes.s  Employee  Ownership  Act  of 
l^'Bo  Authorizes  .SBA  to  make  loan  g^iaran- 
•ees  .if  up  to  S.SOO  ()<K)  available  vmder  the 
regular  business  and  loan  guarantee  program 


to  employee  orgajuzalions  seeking  to  buy 
tlieir  compunieb  and  to  firms  or  employee 
organizations  using  Emplojee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plans  who  meet  specified  qualifications 
lor  such  loans  S.  20^8— Public  Law  96  302. 
approved  July  2.  1980    (  *  158) 

Small  Business  Administration  Financing: 
Raises  the  current  »50u.000  statutory  celling 
on  SBA-guaranteed  loans  lo  1750.000:  In- 
creases from  »1 15.000  to  $300,000  the  program 
level  for  SBAs  development  company  pro- 
gram in  order  to  accommodate  the  new  "603" 
program  iwnicli  permits  SBA  lo  guarantee 
debentures  issued  by  qualified  and  SBA-cer- 
lltied  development  companies)  enacted 
under  Public  Law  96-302;  and  Increases  from 
tl  10.000  to  $250,000  the  program  level  for  the 
SflA  pollution  control  bond  program.  H.R. 
6626— Passed  House  July  28.  1980;  Passed 
Senate  amended  December  2,  1980   ( W) 

Small  Business  Administration  Minority 
Business  Expansion — Export  Expansion — 
Equal  Access  to  Justice:  Amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  extend  for  an  additional  year 
the  SBA  minority  business  Army  procure- 
ment pilot  program  and  a  pilot  program  au- 
thorizing SBA  to  waive  surety  bonds  on  cer- 
tain Capital  Ownership  Development  pro- 
gram contractors,  clarlfles  the  authority  of 
the  Assoclote  Administrator  over  the  two 
pilot  programs;  prohibits  SBA  from  Imple- 
menting any  change  in  the  current  regula- 
tions governing  size  standards  for  determln- 
liig  which  concerns  are  small  business  be- 
fore March  31.  1981; 

Contains  Identical  provisions  of  S.  2620. 
'he-  Small  Business  Export  Expansion  Act.  as 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  September  3.  1980; 
and 

Permits  a  court  to  award  attorney  fees  and 
oth?r  expeiises  to  prevailing;  parties  In  civil 
litigation  Invclvlng  the  US.  to  the  same  ex- 
tent it  may  award  fees  in  case^  l.;volvlng  pri- 
vate parties,  provides  that  parties  which  pre- 
vail in  administrative  adjudications  or  civil 
actions  brought  by  or  against  the  U  S  will  be 
entitled  to  attorney  fee*  and  related  costs  un- 
lesi  the  government  action  n  shown  to  be 
substantially  Justified";  sets  a  $75  per  hour 
maximum  for  attorney  fees,  includes  as  par- 
ties eligible  to  recover  fees  under  these  new 
sectlcn^.  Individuals  whose  net  worth  is  less 
than  $1  million  and  sole  owners  of  unincor- 
porated businesses,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, associations  or  organizations  who-e  net 
worth  IS  less  than  $5  million,  and  allows  agri- 
culture cooperatives  to  qualify  for  reimburse- 
ment without  regard  lo  net  worth  H  R. 
56'.2  — Public  Law  96-481.  approved  October 
21.  1980    (VV) 

Small  Business  Investment  Incentive — SEC 
Authorization  Amends  the  Federal  securities 
laws  to  facilitate  the  activities  of  business 
developtnent  companies  e  courage  the  mo- 
bilization of  capltAl  for  new.  small-  and 
medlum-slzei  and  Independent  busl  ess.  and 
maintain  the  system  of  Investor  prjtectlon; 
amends  the  'nvestment  Company  Act  of  19*0 
to  recognize  the  u:ilque  "business  develop- 
ment company"  functions  of  venture  capital 
livestment  companies,  by  placing  them  un- 
der a  different,  more  relaxed  set  of  regula- 
tions; exempts  business  development  com- 
panies, with  certain  exceptions,  from  SEC 
reKlstratloti.  allows  advlsfrs  presently  regis- 
tered under  this  act  to  earn  Incentive  com- 
pensation; increases  to  $S  million  the  amount 
of  debt  capital  that  could  be  raised  without 
a  trust  Indenture.  Increases  to  $10  million 
the  amount  of  debt  which  could  b?  raised 
without  meeting  the  detailed  auallficatlons 
of  the  Trust  'ndenture  Act  of  1939;  Increases 
from  $2  million  to  $5  million  the  regulation 
A  simplilied  offering  procedure  exemption 
ceiling  for  small  equity  issues;  extends  the 
Securities  and  Exchan^^e  Commission  for 
three  years,  until  fiscal  1983.  and  au«horlzes 
therefor  $86  5  million  for  fiscal  1981.  $96  64 
million  for  I9R2  and  $106  61  million  for  1983; 
requires  Federal  and  State  securities  authori- 


ties to  meet  at  least  annually  with  the  in- 
vestment community  and  small  business  rep- 
re.^ntaiives  to  resolve  small  business  capital 
f  riiiatlon  problems;  exempts  stock  i.ssues  of 
less  than  $5  million  from  registration  If  sold 
to  Institutional  and  "accredited"  l.ivestors — 
those  individuals  who  are  willing  to  Invest  a 
substantial  amount,  and  simplifies  the  regu- 
latory treatment  of  liie  Insurance  accounts 
relating  to  pension  plans  H.R  75,i4 — Public 
Law  96-477.  approved  October  21.  1980    (VV) 

Unemployment  compensation:  Provides,  for 
t.;e  six-month  period  ending  March  31.  1981. 
up  to  ten  additional  vkeens  in  Federal  supple- 
mental unemployment  compensation  bene- 
..  s  lor  individuals  who  have  exhausted  '.heir 
unemployment   benefits,  which   when  added 

J  uie  2t>  weeks  of  State  benefits  and  the  13 
weeks  of  Federal-State  benefits,  makes  a 
oumblned  total  of  49  weeks  of  benefits;  modi- 
fies, effective  April  1.  1981.  the  trigger  which 
i  urrently  actlvat  s  the  program  when  the 
n  aional  average  unemployment  reaches  an 
i:isjred  rate  of  4  5  percent  to  give  the  States 
I  aving  an  insured  unemployment  rale  under 
■  c  4  5  percent  average  but  not  less  than  3  5 
percent  the  option  of  activating  the  pro- 
gram within  their  Slate;  adds  a  requirc- 
1.  ent,  effective  December  31.  1980.  that  a 
person  must  have  be^n  employed  for  at  least 
^0  weeks  In  any  b  ise  period  to  tie  eligible 
'or  unemployment  benefits  In  excess  of  26 
weeks;  requires,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility. 
'  'at  recipients  of  supplemental  benefits  ac- 
cept an  Oder  of  employment  whlcii  pays  the 
Tederal  minimum  wage  or  the  equivalent  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  other  ben^- 
.Its;  disallows  supplemental  beneflt  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  who  were  disqualified 
unJer  the  regular  State  program  because 
they  voluntarily  quit  their  last  Job  were  dls- 
chargei  with  cause  or  refused  to  accept  em- 
ployment under  governing  S'ate  lan-s;  and 
modifies  tt-e  cap  on  the  Federal  penalty  tax 
n.'Sfssed  employers  In  States  with  outsiAnd- 
!n<;  loans  from  th?  Federal  unemployment 
trust  fund  If  the  Stat*  meets  certain 
solvency  requirements  HR  8146 — Passed 
House  September  30,  1990;  Passed  Senate 
amended  October  1,  IPSO;  In  conference 
iW) 

EDlTCATtON 

Arts  In  Education:  States  Cor.gresslonal 
disapproval  of  the  final  regulations  by  the 
r"ommisKloner  of  Education  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Anrll  3.  1980,  pertaining  to  the 
arts  in  education  program  authorized  under 
'*"  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ-itlon 
Act  of  1965.  on  the  grounds  that  thpv  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  and  returns  the 
rt'Bulatlons  to  the  Comml.ssloner  for  mrdl- 
fli-atlon  or  disposal,  as  provided  for  under  the 
General  Provisions  Act  H  Con  Pes  319— 
Action  completed  May  15    1980    (W) 

Educational  program  regulations:  Disap- 
proves the  Pnal  regulations  submitted  to  tbe 
Congress  In  1930  pertalnlnr;  to  grants  to  State 
educatlonol  agencies  for  educational  Im- 
provement resources,  and  support  authorized 
under  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  on  the  grounds 
tt'at  the  regulation  allowing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  physical  education  equipment 
'•••hl-h  the  Congress  con.slders  nonacademic 
eni  therefore  not  eligible  for  funding'  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  and  in  clear  viola- 
tion o'  Congressloml  Intent,  and  returns  the 
regulations  to  the  Commissioner  for  m^i^l- 
flcillon  or  diRoosal.  as  provided  for  under 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  S  Con 
Pe'  91— Action  completed  May  21.  1980 
(VV) 

Disapproves  the  final  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980,  per- 
taining to  the  Education  Appeal  Board  au- 
thorized under  the  General  EMucatlon 
Provisions  Act,  on  the  grounds  that  author- 
ity to  grant  the  rrovlslon  giving  the  Edu- 
cation Appeal  Board  Chairperson  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  30-day  limit  in  the  statute  for 
submission  of  an  application  f ^r  Board  re- 
view of  an  audit  determination  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Act  and  in  clear  ylolatlon  of 
Congressional  Intent  and  returns  the  regu- 
lations to  the  Commissioner  of  EducatKiii 
for  modlficatiun  or  disposal.  a.s  provided  for 
under  the  General  F.ducation  Provisions  Art 
H  Con  Res  318-  Action  completed  May  15. 
1980    iVV) 

Disapproves  the  final  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  24.  1980 
with  respect  to  the  law-related  education 
program  authorized  under  the  Elemenlarv 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  on 
the  grounds  that  certain  of  the  programs 
provisions  ( 1  )  create  a  complex  schedule  of 
matching  requirements  for  different  cate- 
gories of  grants.  (21  limit  the  length  of  time 
an  individual  grantee  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive funds,  and  i3)  create  four  categories 
of  grants,  and  returns  the  regulations  to 
the  Commissioner  for  modlficalion  or  dis- 
posal, as  provided  for  under  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  H  Con  Res.  332 — 
Action  completed  May  20.  1980    iW) 

Higher  Education  Programs;  Authorizes 
$49  7  billion  to  extend  for  five  years,  through 
fiscal  1985  the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  (HEA)  ,  the  authorizations  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  and  Title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  which  are  brought  with- 
in the  ambit  of  the  Higher  Education  Art 
and  the  authnrlzAtlon  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education; 

Establishes  a  Commlsslnn  on  National  De- 
velopment In  Postsecondary  Education  to 
review  the  effect iveness  of  Federal  policies 
In  the  area  of  hleher  education,  authorizes 
under  educational  outreach  programs  eran'.s 
to  Stares  for  planning  and  for  continuing 
education  with  special  focus  of  services  on 
outreach  to  adults  who  h.ive  not  been  ade- 
quately served  by  postsecondary  edurailon 
guarantees  a  minimum  grant  to  each  Sta-e 
of  $187,500; 

Extends  existing  college  library  and  re- 
search programs,  which  Includes  gran's  if 
up  to  SIOOOO  for  college  libraries  to  assist 
In  training  librarians,  and  to  strengthen  re- 
search library  resources;  authorizes  a  s'udy 
of  the  adv'sah'Il'y  of  a  national  periodical 
system. 

Provides  short-term  Federal  a.s.slstance  to 
Institutions  to  Improve  their  af-ademlc  qual- 
ity and  strenpthen  their  fiscal  stability  and 
to  Institutions  with  special  needs:  places 
emphasis  on  strengthenlnc  Institution^ 
which  enroll  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
students,  lack  resources,  and  are  taking  steps 
to  Improve  their  chance  of  survival:  estab- 
lishes a  challenge  t'rant  program  for  Institvi- 
tlons  to  seek  alternative  sources  of  funding 
for  their  developmen*  nee'ls  provides  that 
Institutions  that  historically  have  enrolled 
a  large  number  of  blacks  shall  receive  no' 
less  than  M  percent  of  their  1979  amount 
specifies  that  from  24  to  30  percent  of  fund- 
ing be  awarded  to  community  and  Junior 
colleges; 

Student  A.sslstance-  tnrreases  the  maxi- 
mum Basic  Education-'!  Onportunity  Grant, 
which  Is  renamcl  a  Pel'  Gra'i»  'rom  $1  goO 
to  $1,903  for  academic  year  1981-82  phased 
up  to  $2  600  for  1985  86  tn  rovpr  .SO  per- 
cent of  educational  costs  which  rises  to  70 
percent  of  costs  In  )9B'^  86  lncrea.ses  the 
mavlmum  G-iaranteed  Student  Loan  from 
$2  lOO  to  $3  0(X)  for  lndepend»nt  students 
with  an  acTTcgate  limit  of  Jl.'iOOO  for  Inde- 
pendent st\idenf=  $12  "^00  for  dependent  un- 
dert-raduates  and  $25000  for  graduate  stu- 
den's  Increases  the  rate  of  Interest  from 
seven  to  nine  percent  for  new  borrowers  with 
no  in'erest  charred  while  the  student  is  In 
school,  allows  this  interest  rate  to  drop  to 
elpht  percent  If  the  Interest  on  Treasury  bills 
fall  to  nine  percent  of  loan:  establishes  a 
parent  undergraduate  loan  program  that  al- 


lows parents  to  borrow  up  to  $3,000  per  de- 
pendent student  at  nine  percent  with  repay- 
ment to  begin  within  60  days  of  borrowing, 
provides  for  loan  consolidation  and  extended 
income-sensitive  repayment  througn  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  iSallle 
Mae),  increases  the  maximum  Supplement 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  and  authorizes  $400  million  per  year 
through  1985  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
continuine  year  authon/ations  -.nrease.'- 
the  maximum  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
to  «2,nn0;  extends  eligibility  to  graduates  and 
less-than-half-tlme  students;  authorizes  $100 
million  each  in  fiscal  1981  and  1982,  rising 
$50  million  per  year,  thereafter  increases  the 
maximum  aggregate  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  which  can  be  borrov^ed  frum  $IuOOO  to 
$12,000  for  graduate  or  professional  s'udents 
from  $5,CX)0  to  $6,000  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  first  two  years  of  undergradu- 
ate study,  and  from  $2,5(X)  to  $3,000  for  all 
other  students  sets  the  Federal  contribution 
to  institutional  loan  funds  at  $400  million 
for  fiscal  1981  and  1982,  rising  to  $625  million 
for  fiscal  1985:  raises  the  Interest  from  three 
to  four  percent  for  new  loans  and  creates  an 
alternative  mechanism  for  financing  whereby 
the  Secretary  can  provide  loan  capital 
through  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Finance 
Bank  and  requires  that  when  the  Secretary- 
borrows  enoueh  to  provide  $1  billion  in  loans 
on  campus,  the  Institutional  revolving  fund 
for  that  year  will  revert  to  the  treasury  re- 
quires a  single  application  for  all  aid  pro- 
grams a  single  needs  analysis  s.stem  and 
more  equitable  standards  for  determining 
need  and  costs; 

Rewrites  and  reforms  existing  Federal 
international  education  programs,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into 
c.-ntrac's  -Aith  institutions  of  higher  edu-a- 
llon  to  establish  foreti-n  lanei'are  renters  and 
proerarrLs  which  focus  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages  and  the  cultures 
where  the  language  Is  spoken,  to  make  grants 
to  carry  out  certain  research  projects  and  to 
improve  undergraduate  Instruction  In  for- 
eign languages,  authorizes  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  develop  international  business  education 
and  training  programs;  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  advisory  board  on 
these  programs,  authorizes  contracts  or 
grants  to  public  or  private  institutions  to 
develop  programs  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  students  and  the  public  about 
foreign  cultures: 

Reorders  the  existing  Construction.  Re- 
construction, and  Renovation  of  .Academic 
Facilities  Title  to  focus  Federal  a-sslstance  on 
energy  conservation,  meeting  Federal  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  handicapped  and 
to  health  and  .safety  mandates  development 
of  research  and  library  facilities,  asbestos 
detection  and  removal,  and  on  institutions 
experiencing  unusual  Increases  In  enroll- 
ment increases  the  Interest  rate  for  aca- 
demic facilities  loans  from  three  lo  four  f>er- 
cent. 

Retargets  and  extends  Federal  cooperative 
education  programs;  lncrea.ses  the  maximum 
grant  for  planning  establis'iine  exnanding, 
or  carrying  out  proerams  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation from  $175  000  to  $325  000  per  insti- 
tution or  from  $120  000  to  $250  000  for  each 
member  of  a  consortium,  sets  at  five  years 
the  maximum  length  of  time  that  any  one 
institution  can  participate  In  the  program, 
specifies  the  amount  of  grant  funds  that  may 
be  vised  for  administrative  cosrs  and  makes 
such  grants  available  for  training  research, 
and  demonstration  projects: 

Consolidates  several  existing  authorities 
providing  graduate  fellowship  assistance  and 
extends  for  five  years  existing  graduate  pro- 
grams for  grants  of  UD  to  $4  500  per  year  for 
three  years  to  graduate  and  profe"-sionaI 
students  based  on  financial  need  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Individuals  pursuing  a  pub- 


lic service  career  or  advanced  study  in  energy 
resources,  energy  conservation  cr  develop- 
ment and  who  are  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, establishes  a  new  National  Qradu- 
a-.e  Fellows  Program  for  450  competitive  fel- 
lowships per  year  to  be  awarded  vo  e.iglDle 
students  for  gradua*^  studies  In  the  arts. 
humanities,  and  social  sciences,  continues 
grams  assistance  for  Training  In  the  Legal 
Profes-slons  lo  assist  dl.sadvantagec  students 
pursuing  training  In  the  legal  profession, 
authorizes  funds  for  the  Law  School  Clinical 
Assistance  program, 

Moves  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecoi-.dary  Education  into  the  HEA  and 
gives  its  board  statutory  authority 

Authorizes  a  nev.'  program  of  grants  to 
urban  universnies  to  assist  In  solving  urban 
area  problems; 

Extends  several  existing  sections  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  while  at  the  same  time 
'efocu'lng  the  Federal  planning  requirerr;ent 
on  the  planning  process  Uself  and  not  on 
the  planning  structure. 

Extends  and  reauthorizes  programs  of  the 
National    Institute    of    Education. 

Authorizes  matching  funds  to  establish  the 
R</ber'  A  Taft  Institute  of  Government  In 
New  York  City; 

Authorizes  several  changes  In  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  Increase  from 
one  year  to  two  years  the  period  of  automatic 
extension  of  the  authorization  or  duration 
of  expiring  programs  for  programs  that  are 
forward  funded  authorizes  Consress  to 
reject,  in  whole  or  part  final  regulations  sub- 
mitted bv  the  Department  of  Education  ex- 
tends through  fiscal  1981  the  Pre-College 
Science  Teacher  Training  Prjgram  and  the 
Minority  Institution  Science  Program;  au- 
th  ,rl7e3  memorials  to  Vanle:  "Chanple" 
James  and  William  Levi  Dawson,  mandates 
the  creation  of  an  information  clearing- 
house for  the  handicapped  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  prcvldes  for  a  study 
of  the  educational  needs  of  Hawaiian  natives 
Slid  assistance  for  the  Navajc  Community 
College;  amends  the  Impact  aid  law  to  pro- 
vide a  special  authorization  for  the  edu- 
cational costs  of  Cuban  Haitian  and  Indo- 
Chinese  refugee  children,  and  gives  land 
grant  status  to  colleges  In  .American  Samoa 
and  Micronesia  HR  5192— Public  Law  96 
374,  app.-oved  October  3,  1980  ('246,  '390 
•4471 

ENEHGT 

Aliska  Federal-Civilian  Energy  Efficiency: 
Authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  Federally-eer.- 
erated  coal-fired  electric  power  in  the  StAte 
of  Alaska  If  the  sale  would  result  In  reduced 
e'ec-trlc  powe-  costs  and  consumption  of  oil 
or  natural  gas:  and  authorizes  Federal  pur- 
cloa^e  of  civiUan  cene-a'ed  power  p-vined  It 
would  result  tn  a  savlnes  to  either  civilian  or 
Federal  consumers  and  not  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  other  S.  1784— Passed  Senate  Sep- 
tember 25    1980.  (Wl 

Alas'-: a  Natural  Gas  TransT>ortst!on  Sts- 
tem  Expresses  the  ^erse  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Ala-ska  Na'ural  Gas  Transportation 
System  remain-  an  essential  part  of  secur- 
inc  this  Nation's  energy  future  and  as  such, 
enjoys  the  hiehest  level  of  Congressional 
support  for  Us  exoedlMous  construction  and 
completltion  bv  the  end  of  1985  S  Con  Res. 
104 — Action  completed  July   1     1980     (W) 

Coal  Conversion  Reoulres  80  electric  gen- 
eratjnc  power  plant.s  to  convert  from  their 
pre-ent  U'^e  of  petroleum  t«  coal  or  another 
alternate  energy  source  and  a^ithorizes  $3  6 
billion  for  direct  financial  assistance  for  con- 
version: reoulres  the  Se"-et«ry  to  erant  an 
exemption  -ipon  fin-line  that  a  uT.lfv  has 
demonstrated  that  It  is  no^  fea-slhle  to  fi- 
nance the  conversion  or  If  the  powerplant 
r^oes  not  have  or  has  not  had  the  technical 
ability  to  use  coal  or  an  alternate  fuel  or 
that  If  could  not  ha^e  such  cApabllUv  with- 
out substantial  physical  modification  or 
substantial  reduction  In  the  rriated  capacity 
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.if  the  powprplatrt:  entitles  each  utility  with 
K  (K>weri):ant  which  Is  required  to  convert  to 
14  fctraiit  ifiverlng  aS  percent  of  the  qualified 
capital  ■■KsLs  of  converting;  requires  a  utility 
to  show  financial  need  to  qualify,  author- 
izes the  3ecret«ry  to  provide  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 26  percent  in  gr&nts.  an  additional  50 
percent  In  loans,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
thus  allowing  financial  assistance  of  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  converting  a  power- 
plant,  entities  powerplants  that  have  already 
converted  to  the  ba-slc  'J5  percent  (^rant  as- 
sistance: allows  the  Secretary  to  exclude  a.s 
aji  alternative  fuel  coal  tar  having  a  slgnlfl- 
ciMit  commercial  value  as  other  than  a  pow- 
rrplant  fuel. 

Voluntary  Scrubber  Program:  Provides 
grants  for  a  vnluDtary  program  for  Installa- 
tion of  advanced  sulfur  renrKrval  systems  for 
nonconvertlng  existing  eiectnc  powerplantc 
to  reduce  eml.sslons  and  aut.horlzes  $450 
million  therefor  In  fiscal  1981.  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

Coal  Wa.shing  Pnotrram  Provides  grants  to 
pay  up  to  20  percent  of  qualifying  costs  to 
construct  a  coal  preparation  facility  capable 
of  reducing  the  sulfur  content  ol  coal;  al- 
lows allocaticm  of  up  to  25  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  within  a  single  State,  author- 
izes »150  million  th»refor  In  fiscal  1982  to 
remain  available  until  expended: 

Off -Gas  Provision:  Amends  the  prohibi- 
tion of  present  law  against  coiitlnuec'  use  of 
natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy  source  la 
electric  powerplants  after  January  1.  1090, 
to  allow  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  the 
duration  of  a  powerplant's  book  service  life; 
allows  electric  powerplants  which  are  re- 
quired to  convert  from  petroleum  to  use 
natural  ^'as  In  conjunction  with  coal  In  such 
quantities  as  necessary  to  meet  applicable 
environmental  requirement.--:  revokes  the 
prohibition  order  or  proposed  prohibition 
order  for  certain  listed  powerplants;  retains 
the  Secretary's  existing  discretionary  au- 
thority to  ls"iiie  new  prohibition  orders  to 
powerplants  or  maior  fuel-burning  insralla- 
tions;  exempts  from  any  1990  cut -off  syn- 
thetic gas  derived  from  tir  sandK;  requires 
each  utility  planning  to  bu.  n  natural  gas 
after  1990  to  report  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing construction  of  new  coal-flred  generat- 
ing capacity : 

Cogeiieratlon:  Amends  present  law  to  en- 
courage additional  cogenerailon  of  elec- 
tricity by  non-utlllly  conenera'ors  by  re- 
moving the  50  percent  limitation  on  sales 
of  cogenerated  power  sold  or  exchanged  for 
resale  by  ouallfvlng  cogenerators;  and  matfes 
the  cogeiieratlon  exemption  mandatory 
ratber  than  discretionary  S  2470 — Pasced 
Senate  June  24.  1980   ( '251 ) 

Deep  Seabed  MInlni;:  Establishes  an  In- 
terim program,  pending  ratification  of  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  to  encourage  and 
regulate  the  exploration  lor  and  commer- 
cial recovery  of  hard  minerul  resources  of  the 
deep  seabed  by  US  citizens  In  an  environ- 
mentally-responsible manner,  requires  the 
Secretarv  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  of  the  I^w  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
and  seeks  to  encourage  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  the  Treaty  which  will  ^Ive  legal 
dennitlon  to  the  nrinriole  that  the  hard 
mineral  resources  of  the  deeo  seabed  are  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  and  which 
■win  assure  nondiscriminatory  access  to  such 
resources  for  all  nations:  requires  U  S.  na- 
tionals to  obrBin  a  license  or  permit  exr«->t 
for  specified  activities,  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceano-jraDhic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  before  they 
en«a"c  in  exploration  for  or  commercial  re- 
covery of  man>'anes<»  nodu'es  from  the  deep 
seahAd;  prohibits  the  AHmlnlstrat/,r  from 
Iwulno  anv  exnloraMon  license  before  July 
1.  I9fli  or  anv  permit  which  authort-^es  com- 
mercial r-oivotv  ti  commence  be'o—  Jaj,. 
uarv  1  1988  establishes  s-e-llc  euld-Unes 
for  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  permlU   in 


eluding  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions 
as  set  forth  by  the  Administrator,  seeks  to 
stabilize  the  presently  uncertain  Investment 
climate  In  the  ocean  mining  industry  caused 
by  indication  of  U  S  willingness  to  change 
the  present  international  law  which  per- 
mits unrestricted  seabed  mineral  develop- 
ment; urges  the  U  S.  negotiators  of  the 
treaty  to  obtain  economically  sound  "grand- 
father rights"  for  miners  who  conduct  ac- 
tivities under  the  authority  of  this  act,  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  designate  any  for- 
eign nation  as  a  reciprocating  state  for  the 
purpose  of  rec«>gnlzlng  the  llcenes  ana  per- 
mits issued  by  those  countries;  Imposes,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1980.  an  excise  tax  of  3.76 
percent  of  the  value  of  resources  removed 
from  the  deep  seabed  to  be  held  In  escrow 
and  be  available  for  appropriation  by  Con- 
Rress  for  US  contribution  to  a  future  In- 
ternational revenue  sharing  fund  created  by 
any  future  International  agreement  ratified 
by  the  US  .  makes  the  Jiolder  of  a  permit 
Issued  under  the  act  Tlable  for  the  payment 
of  the  tax.  requires  that  all  vessels  u.s3d  for 
mining  or  processing,  and  at  least  one  out 
of  the  two-to-four  vessels  used  for  trans- 
porting minerals  from  each  mining  site,  be 
a  US  flag  vessel:  and  establishes  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  a  "Deep  Seabed  Fund"  from  which 
expenditures  can  later  1>e  mad«  to  meet  US 
financial  obligations  pursuant  to  an  Inter- 
national deep  seabed  treaty.  HR  2759— 
Public  Law  96  283.  approved  June  28  1980 
(VV) 

Department  of  Energy  Authorization — Ci- 
vilian Authorizes  $9,565,058,000  for  fiscal 
1931  lor  the  civilian  procrams  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  $400  million  each  year 
for  1982  through  1985  for  energy  Impact  as- 
sistance; establishes  appropriations  accounts 
for  operating  expenses  and  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  Including  construction  projects 
and  acquisition  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction,  for  DOE  civilian  pro- 
grams at  the  fiscal  1980  level  tislng  those  ac- 
count.s  delineated  In  title  I  of  the  fiscal  198u 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  9»  69|  and  In  title  U 
of  the  fiscal  1980  Department  of  Interior  and 
Related  A"encles  Appropriations  Act  < Public 
haw  96-126).  plus  an  additional  ten  percent 
for  each  such  account,  limits  appropriations 
lor  construction  or  acquisition  of  away-from- 
reactor  (AFR)  nuclear  waste  storage  facili- 
ties, except  for  research,  until  authorizing 
legislation  is  enacted  establishing  public  pol- 
icy regarding  title  transfer,  user  fees  and 
other  operating  procedures,  and  providing 
that  actions  preliminary  to  constructlnn  or 
acquisition  may  proceed:  continues  author- 
izations for  construction  protects  authorized 
In  prior  veers  and  establishes  a  celling  on 
the  total  appropriation  for  each  project:  au- 
thorizes additional  amounts  for  major  new 
procram  Initiatives  and  construction  projects 
In  fiscal  1981  and  establishes  total  cost  limits 
for  each  project;  terminates,  effective  Octo- 
ber I.  1981.  1.000  DOE  positions  currently 
allocated  to  carry  out  procrams  established 
t'nier  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  and  prohibits  funds  to  carry  out 
projframs  established  under  the  Act  after 
September  30.  1981,  except  to  complete  mat- 
ters and  claims  previously  Initialed:  approves 
the  revised  budget  request  for  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  tJovelooment  Program  and 
the  Commercial  Nuclear  Waste  Remedial  Ac- 
tion Programs;  authorizes  the  reapproprla- 
tlon  of  operating  expenses  for  the  Geother- 
mal  Resources  Development  Fund  ($41,982.- 
0001  and  for  the  Strate<ilc  Petroleum  Reserve 
($2,403,978,000);  authorizes  the  use  of  up 
to  «12  million  available  for  fossil  enerzy  cp- 
eratln?  expenses  to  contlntie  design  work  on 
the  coal  gasification  protect  which  Is  not 
yet  selected  for  construction;  authorizes 
funds  for  fiscal  1982  and  beyond  for  each 
account  at  the  actual  appropriation  which 
was  made  in  the  prior  year  plus  ten  percent; 


amends  the  Powerplants  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  broader  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  States,  re- 
gions, and  local  governments  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  potentially  adverse  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  impacts  resulting  Irom 
major  energy  devplopment.  authorizes  lor 
1982  through  1985  $400  million  each  year  for 
loan  guarantees,  loans,  and  grants  with  not 
more  than  40  percent  available  for  grants; 
and  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $1  5  billion  in 
loans  to  be  guaranteed,  subject  to  sutjse- 
quent  appropriations  S  2332 — Passed  Sen- 
ate July  31.  1980   (-337) 

Department  of  Energy  Authorlisatlon— 
MlUtarv:  Authorizes  $3,973,225,000  for  fiscal 
1981  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  fur  operating 
expenses  and  capital  equipment  and  con- 
struction costs  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  of  which  $2,203,923,000  Is  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  $36,391,000  for  the 
verification  and  control  program.  $704,500.- 
000  for  the  materials  production  program. 
$361,932,000  for  the  defense  waste  manage- 
ment program.  $'->l 8.425.000  for  the  Inertlal 
confinement  fusion  program.  $398,350,000  for 
the  naval  reactors  development  program. 
and  $46,704,000  for  the  nuclear  materials 
securltv  and  safeguards  program:  prohibits 
the  reprogramming  of  funds  in  excess  of  105 
percent  of  an  authorization  or  $10  million, 
whichever  Is  less,  unless  30  days  of  session 
after  notification  of  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  lapse  without  com- 
mittee objection  to  the  project:  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  any  construction 
project  under  the  general  projects  provisions 
if  the  total  estimated  cost  does  not  exceed  $1 
million:  reqviires  line  Item  authorization  for 
construction  projects  costing  more  than  $1 
million,  precludes  the  start  of.  or  obligation 
of  additional  funds  for.  any  national  security 
programs  project  costing  more  than  »6  mil- 
lion If  the  current  estimated  cost  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  project,  or  the  amount  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  for  the  project  as  shown  in  the 
most  recent  budget  Justification  data  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  unless  the  Secretary  noti- 
fies the  appropriate  conuntttees  in  writing  of 
the  reasons  and  gives  the  committees  30  da^'S 
to  disapprove;  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
fimds  to  other  government  agencies  for  work 
for  which  such  sums  were  appropriated  au- 
thorizes $2  million  for  the  Secretary  using 
funds  for  plant  engineering  and  design,  to 
carry  out  advanced  planning  and  construc- 
tion design  and  tn  obtain  architectural  and 
engineering  services  In  connection  with  con- 
struction projects  not  authorized  by  law  and 
requires  that  the  Secretary  notlfv  the  appr<i- 
prlate  Congressional  committees  30  days  In 
advance  of  any  obligation  of  funds  Tor  any 
single  project  whose  cost  of  planning  and 
design  exceeds  $300,000:  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  r-uCh  planning  and  design, 
utilizing  available  funds  for  any  DOE  de- 
fense activity  coiisiructihii  project  which  lie 
considers  urgent  for  the  needs  of  national 
defense  or  to  protect  properly  or  human  life: 
authorizes  increases  to  accommodate  Federal 
pay  raises;  Instructs  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
duce and  stockpile  the  nuclear  materials  and 
warhead  components  necessan  to  enable  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  W70  3  Lance  war- 
head and  W79  1  eight -Inch  artlUcn,  pro- 
jectile to  an  enhanced  radiation  capability; 
prohibits  funding  for  licensing  of  any  de- 
fense activity  or  facility  of  DOE  by  the  NRC. 
or  for  payments  of  penalties  and  fines  for 
forfeitures  or  settlements  resulting  from  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  with 
respect  to  any  defense  activity  of  DOE:  and 
authorlz,es  the  development  of  a  cooperative 
plan  to  provide  assistance  In  establishing  and 
managing  uranium  mill  tailings  that  have 
resulted  from  contracts  with  the  US  govern- 
ment to  produce  uranium  for  defense  pur- 
poses which  shall  Include  a  methodology  for 
establishing  the  extent  of  Federal  assistance 
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appropriate  to  meet  the  costs  of  stabllUlng 
auu  iiiaiittting  such  tailings  at  the  actue 
sues  where  ihey  arc  now  commingled  with 
other  tailings  not  related  to  federal  con- 
tracts S  3074- Public  Law  96  ,  approved 
1980.      (VV) 

Energy  etflclent  cooling:  States  the  sense 
of  the  senate  that  the  President  should  take 
appropriate  actions  to  coordinate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  m  establishing  pro- 
grams to  en  ourage  the  use  ol  energy  elli- 
cieni  alternatives  for  cooling,  including  tax 
incentives.  Federal  procurement  lolicies,  re- 
search, development,  and  deinonstratioii  pro- 
grams, and  prugranis  to  make  such  infurma- 
llon  and  the  structure  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams available  to  States  S  Res  46(J — sen- 
ate agreed  to  October  1.  1980.  iVVi 

Energy  Management :  Provides  for  the  con- 
solidation of  State  applications  for  financial 
assistance  for  existing  DOE  programs  author- 
ized under  Part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (including 
amendments  to  this  part  contained  in  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act) 
and  the  Energy  Extension  Service  Act;  man- 
dates the  development  of  State  energy  plans. 
vilthln  nine  months  after  the  Secretary  has 
promulgated  regulations,  which  must  con- 
tain a  description  of  the  State's  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand,  goals,  ani  proposed  meas- 
ures to  encourage  conservation  and  the  use 
of  renewable  sources  of  energy,  requires  the 
State  to  hold  public  hearings  during  the 
plarmlng  process  and  take  account  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  handicapped,  and  elderly 
citizens  In  developing  the  plan,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  allocate  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams to  qualifying  States  under  a  formula 
with  a  75  percent  weight  for  resident  popula- 
tion and  a  25  percent  v^elght  for  uniform  dis- 
tribution among  States:  provides  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  Indian  tribes: 
requires  the  Secretary  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate the  success  of  programs  that  reeive  Fed- 
eral assistance:  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use.  during  fiscal  1981  such  sums  as  may  be 
provided  for  these  purposes  In  appropriation 
acts  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  the  DOE 
authorization  bill.  S.  2332.  and  authorizes 
$100  million  for  fiscal   1982  and   1983; 

Calls  on  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  of 
enactment,  to  enter  into  an  Interagency 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  funds  and  ap- 
proval of  grants  to  encourage  units  of  local 
government  to  adopt  and  Implement  com- 
munity plans  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  significant  energy  savings  and  en- 
courape  the  use  of  reiifwablp  eneri^v  re- 
sou-ces  within  their  Jurisdictions;  author- 
izes the  Secretary,  If  such  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  within  the  90  days,  to  proceed 
with  the  program:  makes  this  financial  as- 
sistance available  to  quallfyine  metrorjolltan 
cities  and  urban  counties  and  units  of  local 
government  within  metropolitan  areas  on  an 
entitlement  basis  and  to  other  communities 
on  the  basis  of  competition:  provides  for  al- 
location of  funds  under  a  formula  having 
equal  weight  factors  for  population  and  in- 
dices of  distress  (poverty,  housing  over- 
crowding, or  age  of  houslne);  prov'des  that 
no  State  could  be  allocated  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  available  funds;  per- 
mits a  consortium  of  cities  representing  a 
population  of  at  least  200.000  to  apply  for 
an  entitlement  grant:  provides  for  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  within  a  State  on  a  basis  of 
resident  population:  and  atithorl7es  the  Sec- 
retarv  to  use.  diirin"  fiscal  1981,  such  sums 
as  may  be  provided  for  such  purposes  In  ap- 
.,.,.,„  „^,^  „,,^|,^j^j  ,^  jj^p  aMfV|nritv 

In  the  DOE  authorization  bill.  S  2332  and 
authorizes  «80  mllMon  for  fisf-nl  lQfl2  and 
1983  S  1280  -  Passed  Senate  July  25  1980: 
Passed    House   amended    December    I.    1980 

Enp"^  MohUl-a'ion  Bowrt  Pro- Mes  an 
expedited  and  coordinated  "fast  track"  proc- 


ess for  decisions  by  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  on  proposed  non-ni;c!ear  en- 
ergy facilities  v^hich  are  designated  as  pri- 
ority energy  projects. 

Creates  a:i  Energy  Mobilization  Board 
(EMBi  to  Implement  the  fast  track  process 
with  the  amliorlty  to  designate  projects  as 
prior. ty  energy  projects  If  It  determines  that 
they  vkGUld  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence 
on  Imported  energy,  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  (who  would  have 
exclusive  decisionmaking  authority  ex:ept  in 
th?  selection  of  priority  energy  projects i 
a':d  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  which 
not  n.ore  than  two  shall  Le  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  required  the  Board  to  meet  at 
least   once  a   month: 

Prohibits  designation  of  a  priority  energy 
project  unless  EMB  finds  that  the  project  Is 
likely  to  red\ice  dir?ctly  or  Indirectly,  the 
Nation's  dependence  upon  Insecure  foreign 
petroleum  products  provides  that  EMB  shall 
designate  any  fossil  fuel  eiectnc  ueneratin^ 
plant  which  Involves  the  conversion  from 
oil  or  natural  pas  to  coal  or  which  replaces 
an  oil  or  gps  fixed  plant  with  a  coal  fired 
facility;  requires  deslirnatlon  of  any  hvdro- 
electric  project  located  at  the  site  of  an 
existing  dam  with  a  capacity  of  not  more 
than  30.000  kilowatts:  designates  oil  Rnd  eas 
drilUn;^  activities  on  onshore  Federal  lands 
and.  Instead  of  a  Pnilec  De-lslon  Schedule 
requires  that  Federal  agencies  issue  a  de- 
cision on  applications  within  100  days  and 
provide  for  a  goal  of  30  days  for  the  issuing 
of  permits:  requires  that  an  applicant  for 
priority  status  must  have  applied  for  al! 
necessary  approvals  from  State  and  local 
agencies  and  submitted  the  designation  re- 
quest to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State: 
requires  EMB.  upon  designation,  to  notify 
the  Governor  and  other  appropriate  officials 
of  affected  areas:  requires  Federal  agencies 
havlnc;  Jurisdiction  over  the  development  of 
Federal  land  for  enprcv  coal  oil.  or  gas 
production  to  expedite  consideration  of  ap- 
plications and  make  the  necessary  decision 
vjllhln  12  months  of  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation; 

Gives  EMB  the  power  to  set  reasonable 
deadlines  for  decisionmaking  bv  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  which  may  be 
shorter  than  the  time  required  for  agency 
decisions  under  existing  law:  requires  the 
Board  where  possible,  to  negotiate  written 
cooperative  agreements  with  affected  State 
and  local  goverrments  regarding  deadlines: 
sublects  the  reasonableness  of  the  deadlines 
to  Judicial  review  in  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gencv  Court  of  .Appeals  iTEC.Ai:  authorl/es 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  adopt  special, 
expedited  nrocedures  for  meeting  EMB  dead- 
lines which  could  include:  substitution  of 
legislative-type  hearings  for  trial-type  hear- 
ings, shorter  time  periods  than  those  allowed 
under  existing  statutory  law.  and  consoli- 
dated agen'-y  proceedlntrs:  authorizes  EMB 
to  p-escribe  snecial  expedited  procedures  for 
Federal  agencies  requires  the  Se"retary  of 
Energy  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
S'ate  and  local  a):encl»s  for  the  purpose  of 
meetinc  deadlines  if  EMB  so  recommends: 
reaulres  EMB.  in  the  event  a  Federal  State, 
or  local  acencv  fails  to  meet  a  deadline,  to 
make  the  decision  within  60  davs  m  lieu  of 
the  a<?ency  lapplvln?  the  same  decision  cri- 
teria that  the  aeency  would  have  been  re- 
auired  to  apply)  or  to  seek  a  court  order 
cnforcln<»  the  deadline:  requires  EM^  to 
notlfv  anv  aeencv  faillne  to  meet  a  deadline: 
affirms  t^e  authoritv  of  any  agency  to  dis- 
approve any  application: 

Emno\- er-;  E:^fB  w;*h  fbe  coTTii-rence  of 
the  President  to  waive  Federal.  State,  or 
local  lav^-  as  it  anplles  to  a  prlorltv  ener^' 
project  If  the  law  were  adopted  after  con- 
struction of  the  pro'ect  had  commenced, 
with  the  exception  of  laws  relating  to  labor- 
management        relations.        discrimination. 


crimes,  and  antitrust,  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  and  the  Secretary  o!  Interior 
have  not  disapproved  such  waiver,  requires 
EMB,  as  a  precondition  to  granting  a  waiver. 
to  find  that  the  waiver  is  necessary  for  timely 
completion  of  the  project  and  that  i;  wo'ald 
not  unduly  endanger  public  health  or  safety 
allo'As  lECA  exclusive  Jurisdiction  tc  review- 
such  waivers,  exempts  water  law  from  any 
waiver  provisions  in  the  bill  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  all  priority  energy  prelects  must 
obtain  water  pursuant  to  S-^-ate  law  and  pro- 
vides that  terms  and  conditions  on  StAte 
water  law  permits  for  priority  energy  projects 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce. 

Authorizes  EMB  to:  (1)  require  that  only 
one  environmental  Inipact  statement  be  pre- 
pared en  a  priority  energy  project  and  that 
the  statement  be  used  by  a'.I  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  subject  to  a  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act-t>-pe  requirement: 
i2i  designate  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
preparation  of  the  Impact  statement  and 
:3)  assign  respoiislbllltles  to  otJier  Federal 
agencies  for  cooperating  In  preparing  the  en- 
viroiimental  Impact  statement. 

Provides  for  review  of  all  Federal,  State 
and  local  agency  actions  Involving  priority 
energy  projects  In  TECA  which  shall  only 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction  but  with  author- 
ity to  remand  issues  of  fart  to  agencies  for 
further  proceedings,  makes  an  EMB  deci- 
sion granting  priority  status  to  a  project 
exempt  from  Judicial  review  and  a  decision 
denying  priority  status  reviewable  requires 
that  challenges  to  the  reasonableness  of  EMB 
deadlines  be  filed  within  30  dayr  after  pro- 
mulgation of  the  deadlines  prohibits  TECA 
from  enjoining  opera- ion  cf  the  deadline 
but  permits  It  to  extend  the  time  period  for 
decisionmaking:  authorizes  the  court  on  re- 
view to  cram  injunctive  relief  lasting  longer 
than  90  days  except  In  conjunction  with  a 
final  judgment; 

Requires  GAO  to  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  number  of  years  and  dollars 
saved  on  energy  projects  as  a  result  cf  this 
bill,  and  the  amount  by  which  ImporteS 
oil  use  was  reduced;  exempts  the  transporta- 
tion svstem  authorized  by  the  Alaska  Natura" 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  from  Tt-rB 
Jurisdiction  except  as  may  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  Natura!  Gas  Pipeline, 
requires,  where  practicable  'he  use  of  a 
single  application  form  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies; and  requires  E^TB  to  report  annnallv  t<i 
Congress  concerning  laws  and  regulations 
which  significantly  hinder  the  completion  of 
energy  projects  S  1308-  Pa=.sed  Senate  Oc- 
tober 4,  1979:  Passed  House  amended  Novem- 
ber 1,  1979:  House  recommitted  conference 
report  June  27    1980    (3361 

Gasohol  Credit:  Amends  the  Clavton  Act 
to  prohibit  thase  engaged  In  pe*role-Jm  re- 
fining and  marketlT;C  from  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  credit  Ins'ruments  In 
the  purchase  of  gasohol  or  in  any  other  way 
dlsrriminating  against  or  unreasonablv  lim- 
iting the  sale  or  marketing  cf  gasohol  or 
other  svnthetlc  motor  fuels  S  2251— Public 
Law  96-493.  approved.  December  2  1980 
iW) 

Geothermal  Steam  Production  RevLses 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  as 
amended,  to  facilitate  and  require  accel- 
erated exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
thermal resources:  expedites  government 
action  in  leasing  and  permits  delsonmak- 
ing  by:  setting  time  goals  for  decisions  on 
permits  and  lease  applications  establish- 
ing a  new  category  of  "conditioned  leases" 
to  permit  early  access  to  lands  for  explora- 
tion purposes  without  an  environmental 
review,  establishing  a  nomination  s\Etem 
for  competitive  leases  to  concentrate  agency 
effort  on  those  tracts  of  greatest  Interest 
to  industry:  directing  surface  managing 
agencies  to  take  account  of  geothermal  re- 
sources  when   making   land    use    and   other 
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decisions,  providing  for  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
Kovernnie.it  eiitltle.'S  In  plannli.g  and  [  ermll 
tiiuanre  dlreotlnn  that  to  the  maximum 
extent  pra.-tl  able,  exlstlnx  environmental 
infurmatlon  be  u.sed  In  land  use  plans,  dl- 
rectl::K  that  rekMona!  environmental  stand- 
ards be  establl.st.ed  and  u.sed  In  reviewing 
permit  applications,  and  eaiabllshlng  a  b>8- 
tem  of  re.  lew  and  reporting  on  leasing  reg- 
ulations  and   A^ewy   performance. 

He<iulre8  tha'  the  Secretary  develop  rulea 
and  regulatlo;i.s  tor  dlllgen*  development 
and  explcpratlon  of  Federal  leases  Including 
a  requl.'-ement  that  lessees  submit  within 
three  years  of  receipt  of  a  leaae  explnratlun 
plans  and  commence  drlUlnK  within  two 
year>i  of  approval  of  such  a  plan  or  drilling 
permit. 

Removes  exploration  disincentives  by  ex- 
panding the  acreage  holding  limit  per  State 
•hus  permitting  companies  to  enable  the  for- 
mation of  a  sizable  exploration  skilled  nu- 
cleus of  employees  to  assemble  an  adequate 
number  of  drlllable  prospects,  providing 
that  lease  appUcanu  who  drill  ana  generate 
In.'orniatlon  which  leads  to  known  geother- 
nuil  re.source  area  (KQRA)  designation  of 
lands  for  which  they  applied  prior  to  drill- 
ing are  to  be  given  leases  on  a  noncompetl- 
Mve  basis.  If  a  lea.se  Is  Issued  at  all;  and 
setting  an  IB  month  time  limit  after  which 
Bn  application  for  a  non-competltlve  lease 
Is  no  longer  In  Jeopardy  of  being  Invalidated 
nv  KORA  deslfnatloii. 

A-ssures  that  nationally  significant  ther- 
mal features  In  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments are  protected; 

Provides  additional  financial  Incentives  to 
develop  geothermal  resources  on  Federal 
lands  by  narrowing  the  definition  of 
KQRA  s  to  reduce  the  amount  of  land  to 
be  bid  on  a  competitive  bisls.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  require  a  royalty  of  only 
five  percent  on  nonelectric  geothermal  re- 
sources; permitting  the  delayed  payment  of 
royalties  bv  municipalities,  cooperatives  and 
other  political  subdivisions  In  Instances 
where  royalty  payment  would  discourage 
development;  permitting  free  use  of  geo- 
thermal resources  by  surface  owners  In  cer- 
tain cases;  and  providing  for  a  system  of 
declassifying  lands  from  KQRA  status  If  no 
bids  are  received  when  the  lands  are  offered 
for  lease; 

Promotes  competition  In  the  geothermal 
Industry  by:  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
use  alternative  bidding  systems  and  estab- 
lishing a  target  of  ten  percent  of  the  leases 
offered  In  a  given  year  for  which  he  Is  to  use 
such  systems,  thereby  permitting  those  with 
less  frontend  capital  to  compete  with 
larger  companies;  and 

Establishes  a  special  offering  procedure 
for  public  power  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  promotes  geothermal  develop- 
ment by  permitting  Federal  agencies  to  use 
resources  located  on  their  lands  S  1388 — 
Passed  Senate  June  24.  1980    (VV) 

Heat  crisis  program  Authorizes  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  (CSA)  to 
borrow  $21  million  from  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Loan  F^ind  to  assist  low-Income 
persons  during  the  heat  crisis;  assures  that 
the  Fund  will  be  paid  back  with  the  \mus»d 
grant  funds  that  CSA  has  already  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  which  cannot  be  sr)enf 
l)ecause  of  a  June  30  cutoff,  and  consequently 
will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  Insures  that  any  funds  expended 
under  this  Act  will  be  extended  to  States  or 
areas  which  have  experienced  extreme  heat 
conditions  for  a  significant  oerlod  of  time 
and  contain  slenlflcan'  numbers  of  low-in- 
come Individuals  whose  health  Is  menaced 
by  heat  S  2995  P\ibllc  Law  96  321,  ap- 
oro-ed  Aueusf  4.  1980  (VV) 

I.ow-lncome  energy  assistance:  Revises 
and    re*Tttes   the   exJatlng   authority   under 


the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorizing 
low-Income  emergency  energy  conservation 
services  administered  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  and  reestablishes 
this  authority  In  a  new  Title  Xi.  entitled 
"Comprehensive  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ices Program"  having  three  major  compo- 
nents: a  weatherlzatlon  program,  a  crisis 
Intervention  program  and  outreach  .services, 
and  a  supplemental  energy  conservation 
ssrvlces  program  which  Includes  energy  con- 
servation education,  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment, energy  audit  activities,  and  ener- 
gy conservation,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects; 

Weatherlzatlon  Program:  Authorizes  $500 
million  for  1981,  $750  million  for  1982,  ana 
$960  million  for  198:1  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  weatherlzatlon  of  low-Income 
homes,  requires  each  State  to  submit  a  three- 
year  weatherlzatlon  plan  and,  once  approved, 
an  annual  report  updating  the  plan,  requires 
a  State  to  establish  a  weatherlzatlon  council 
In  order  to  receive  flnanclal  assistance,  spec- 
ifies the  council's  responsibilities,  including 
assistance  In  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan,  and  review  of  local  projects. 

State  Allocations  Requires  that  95  percent 
of  the  States'  appropriation  for  weatherlsa- 
tlon  be  allotted  according  to  the  following 
formula:  (1)  50  percent  distributed  accord- 
ing to  each  State's  relative  share  of  aggre- 
gate residential  energy  expenditures,  and  (2) 
50  percent  according  to  each  State's  relative 
share  of  heating  degree  days  squared, 
weighted  by  households  below  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  lowsr  living  standard  of  the 
State,  establishes  a  minimum  allotment  for 
any  State  whose  allotment  under  the  formula 
Is  less  than  $17  million;  requires  that  the 
CSA  Director  reserve  any  remaining  sums 
for:  national  and  regional  offlce  training 
costs,  training  and  technical  assLstance.  eval- 
uation, demonstration,  research,  and  pilot 
projects,  and  incentive  grants  which  will  pro- 
vide a  25  percent  Federal  match  to  any  State 
which  establishes  a  weatherlzatlon  program; 
provides  that  up  to  $2  million  from  th-  re- 
serve shall  t>e  available  for  national  and  re- 
gional office  administrative  costa;  places  a 
3/10th8  of  one  percent  limit  on  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  territories; 
provides  for  reallocation  to  be  made  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  State  allotments  for 
any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  which  will 
not  be  expended  during  the  period  for  which 
It  Is  available;  authorises  the  Director  to 
make  direct  grants  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmers  and  members  of  Indian  tribes; 

Local  Weatherlzatlon  Projects:  Authorizes 
a  State,  upon  approval  of  Its  plan,  to  desig- 
nate as  a  local  weatherlzatlon  project  any  of 
the  following  that  have  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness In  supervising  or  carrying  out 
weatherlzatlon  services:  community  action 
agencies.  Indian  tribal  organisations,  com- 
munity development  corporations,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  community  orga- 
nizations, political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  requires  that.  In 
designating  local  projects,  funds  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  n^ed  for  weather- 
lzatlon assistance,  taking  Into  account  cli- 
mate, the  energy  efficiency  of  dwellings,  energy 
usage  and  cost,  type  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  other  factors,  as  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector; gives  priority  to  community  action 
agencies  to  conduct  local  protects  under  the 
current  DOE  and  CSA  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
grams, continues  the  current  practice  of  es- 
tablishing local  advisory  councils;  allows 
weatherlzatlon  funds  to  be  used  to  pay  labor 
costs  and  gives  priority  for  these  Jobs  to 
youths  aged  18  to  24  who  have  completed  a 
CETA  training  course,  and  to  the  hard  co-e 
unemployed;  provides  that  wag^s  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  maximum  wage  limitations, 
and  the  minimum  wage  requirements  appli- 
cable under  CETA; 


Kli^:lbl!;ty  Makes  low-lncume  and  near- 
(MK.r  ;unii.ies  una  Individuals  eligible  fur 
u:^lstance  If  |1)  their  Inrumes  are  equal  to 
or  less  than  83  percent  v!  the  bureau  ol  Labor 
iitallstlcs  lower  living  standard  income  level 
($t),814  for  a  family  of  fuuri,  and  i2i  their 
residence  Is  In  need  of  weatherlzatlon  serv- 
ices under  criteria  established  by  the  CSA 
Director;  requires  equitable  treatment  of 
owners  and  renters,  requires  that  the  State 
plan  Include  goals  and  timetables  on  the 
numlier  of  rental  properties  to  be  weather- 
Ized;  requires  the  State  to  establish  criteria 
for  avoiding  undue  enhancement  of  the 
market  value  of  rental  property. 

Evaluation  and  Monitoring  Requires 
funds  to  be  reserved  to  Insure  that  adequate 
staff  and  management  re.s<i\iri-es  are  avail- 
able; requires  the  Director  tn  provide  fur  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  pr.>gran.. 

Crisis  Intervention  Program  Authorizes 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  1981 
through  1983  for  crisis  Intervention,  using 
the  same  allocation  formula  for  distributing 
crises  Intervention  funds  as  for  weatherlza- 
tlon funds,  requires  the  Director  and  the 
State  receiving  ffnanclal  assistance  for  weath- 
erlzatlon or  crisis  Intervention  to  conduct 
outreach  programs  with  a  particular  focus 
on  the  elderly,  the  handicapped  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers.  Individual  and 
families  with  children,  and  those  residing 
In  remote  areas  specifies  that  community 
action  agencies  .State  welfare  agencies,  and 
ACTION  be  utilised  In  Implementing  out- 
reach activities;  requires  the  Director  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  on  crisis  intervention; 

Supplemental  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ices- Aiithorlze^  $10  million  annually  for  fis- 
cal 19B1  through  1983;  and  requires  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  to  coordi- 
nate all  energy  conservation  and  assistance 
programs  carried  out  bv  anv  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  affect  low-Income  and 
near-poor  Individuals  and  families  S  1725 — 
Passed  Senate  February  28,   1980    (•521 

MBTnetlc  Fusion  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  establish  an  accelerated  research. 
development,  and  demonstration  program  In 
the  field  of  magnetic  fusion  to  achlf  ve  dem- 
onstration of  the  engineering  feasibility  of 
magnetic  frslon  by  the  early  1990's  operation 
of  a  maenetlc  fusion  enelneerlng  device  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later 
than  1990  and  operation  of  a  magnetic  fusion 
demonstration  plant  at  the  turn  of  the 
twenfy-ffrst  century,  requires  the  .Secretary 
to  prepare  a  comprehen"^Ive  program  man- 
agement plan  which  measures  the  progress 
In  the  program,  directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  National  Magnetic  Fusion 
Engineering  Center;  provides  the  Secretary 
with  discretionary  authority  to  require  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  at 
each  laboratory  where  a  major  magnetic 
fusion  facility  is  located  to  foster  a  broader 
participation  In  the  magnetic  fusion  pro- 
gram; requires  the  fiecretary  to  maintain 
equitable  exchanges  In  the  conduct  of  co- 
operative programs  with  technically  ad- 
vanced nations  so  that  the  current  US. 
leadershln  In  magnetic  fusion  Is  not  dissi- 
pated: and  authorizes  for  fiscal  1981  such 
sums  as  are  provided  In  the  Department  of 
Fnertry  Act  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  contracts  onlv  to  the  extent  or 
In  the  amounts  as  may  be  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  aopronrlaf  Ions  act.s  H  R  6308 — 
P'hiic  Law  96-386.  approved  October  7,  1980, 
IVVI 

Met^ane  TYons-x->rtnt|r.n  Peee^'-'-h  TVvel- 
onment,  and  Demonstration  Establishes, 
within  the  Department  of  Fnergy  a  program 
of  advanced  and  accelerated  research  Into 
methane  vehicle  des'i-n  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  storage  faclIIMes  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  economic  and  technoloclcal  prac- 
ticalities of  methane-fi'eled  vehlc'es  for  fleet 
use  and  on -farm  operations  calls  for  the 
Initiation  of  50  fleet  demonstrations  of  no 
less   than    60   vehicles   each,    over   the   next 
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three  yeais;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
male  grants  to  public  entities  and  loans  to 
private  entitles  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
costs  associated  w.lth  Installation  of  methane 
transnUssion  btorage  and  dispensing  facil- 
ities requires  the  Secretary  to  cunsull  with 
the  Post  Otlice.  GSA.  DUD  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  determine  the  pracllcabillt\ 
of  using  methane  vehicles  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  thereafter  to  ar- 
range for  appr.>priate  use  of  such  vehicles; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  submit  an  annual 
re,)orl  to  Congress  on  acuvilies  unuerway  or 
carried  out  under  the  act;  and  authorizes  $3 
million  In  fisi-al  1982,  and  up  to  »5  million 
for  each  1983  and  iy84.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  1985  and  1980  of  which 
at  least  hall  of  the  lunds  a-.ailable  for  1982 
through  1984  will  be  used  lor  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  to  private  entitles  H.R 
6889— Public  Law  96-  ,  approved  1980. 
(W) 

Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion :  EeUb- 
Ushes  a  goal  for  demonstrating  an  electrical 
and  energy  product  equivalent  capacity  of  at 
least  100  megawatts  from  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  (OTEC;  systems  by  1986. 
500  megawatts  by  1989  and  10.000  megawatts 
by  1999.  and  the  reduction  of  the  average 
cost  of  electricity  and  energy  product  equiv- 
alent, produced  by  Installed  OTEC  systems 
to  a  level  that  Is  competitive  with  conven- 
tional energy  sources  by  1993;  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  submit  to  Congress 
by  June  30,  1980,  a  plan  and  program  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  and 
demonstration  programs  which  mee*  the  es- 
tablished goals  for  1986,  1989  ana  1993;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  submit  within  two 
years,  a  comprehensive  commercialization 
plan  that  will  permit  realization  of  the 
10000  megawatt  national  goal  by  1999;  es- 
Ubllshes  a  seven-member  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Advisory  Committee  to  study  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  Imple- 
mentation and  conduct  of  OTEC  programs 
and  their  economic,  technological  and  en- 
vironmental consequences;  and  authorizes 
for  fiscal  1981  $25  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $15  million  to  Initiate  demon- 
stration projects  for  producing  tn  electrical 
and  energy  equivalent  capacity  of  100  mega- 
watts s  I?"?? — raided  Senate  Januarv  25. 
1980  NOTE:  (Provisions  are  contained  In 
K  P  7474,  which  became  PubMc  Law  96-3101 . 
(W) 

Accelerates  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion lOTECl  technologv  development  to  pro- 
Vide  a  technical  base  for  meeting  the  follow- 
ing goals  il)  to  demonstrate  by  1986  at  least 
100  megawatts  of  electrical  capacity  or 
energy  product  eoulvalent  from  OTEC  sys- 
tems and  at  least  500  megawatts  by  1989,  (2) 
to  achieve  In  the  riild-1990's  for  the  gulf 
coast  region  of  the  continental  United  States, 
an  average  cost  of  e'ectrlclty  or  enerev  prod- 
uct equivalent  produced  by  Installed  OTEC 
systems  that  Is  competitive  with  conven- 
tional energy  sources,  and  (3)  to  establish 
10,000  megawatts  of  electrical  capacity  or 
energy  product  equivalent  from  OTEC  sys- 
tems by  1999:  directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  Congress  within  nine 
months  of  enactment,  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram management  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
research  development  and  demonstration 
activities  which  meet  the  established  goals  In 
th-'  Act:  authorises  the  SeTe'a'v  "o  :nitlr.te 
and  operate  a  demonstration  prnpram  uti- 
lizing various  forms  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  to  displace  nonrenewable  fuels 
directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive technology  application  and  market 
development  plan  that  will  permit  realisation 
of  The  10  000  megawatt  national  goal  by  1999 
and  Identify  the  efforts  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  suflficlent  industrial  Infrastructure  and 
an  analysis  of  necessary  government  action^; 
establishes  a  seven-member  Technical  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  prepare  and  submit  annually 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  containing  an  as- 


sessment and  evaluation  of  the  status  of  the 
\.irious  programs  along  with  its  comments 
and  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
iho  comprehensive  program  manafement 
plan;  and  authorizes,  m  addition  to  any 
iimounls  authoris,ed  in  the  Department  ol 
Energy  Authorisation  Act.  820  million  for 
operating  expen.scs  and  $6  million  for  OTEC 
pilot  plants  for  hscal  1981  ar.d  $60  million 
lor  operating  expenses  and  »25  million  for 
OTEC  pilot  plants  for  1982  H  R  7474  —Pub- 
lic Law  96-310.  approved  July  17.  1980    tVV) 

Establishes  a  licensing  and  permiltin;;  sys- 
tem for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
(OlEC)  facilities  and  planlshlps  (delined  as 
a  structure  or  vessel,  respectively,  which  use 
te.nperature  differences  in  ocean  water  while 
moving  to  produce  electricity  or  another 
form  of  energy  to  perlorm  work)  with  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration <NOAA);  requires  that  OTEC  facil- 
ities and  planlshlps  be  documented  as  US. 
vessels,  even  If  tl  ey  are  not  built  In  the  US. 
and  that  vessels  delivering  materials  and 
supplies  to  and  from  OTEC  faclilties  be  US 
Qag  vessels;  amends  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  to  make  OTEC  facilities  and 
plantshl.os  eligible  lor  Federal  mortgage 
guarantees  under  title  XI  of  that  Act;  estao- 
lishes.  eilecllve  October  I,  1981,  an  OTEC 
Demonstration  Fund  a.s  a  sublund  of  the 
Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund  to  provide 
mortgage  guarantees  on  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  would  not  otherwise  meet  the  re- 
quirements ol  tiae  XI  and  Increases  the 
Fund  from  $10  billion  to  $12  billion;  makes 
OlEC  facilities  eligible  for  capital  construc- 
tion funds  and  construction  and  operating 
differential  su'isidles;  exempts  demonstra- 
tion projects  from  the  licens.ng  provisions 
contained  in  tl:e  bill;  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  in  making  a  loan  guarantee  for 
the  construction  of  a  proposed  OTEC  dem- 
onstration project,  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
Commer.^e  'hat  there  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  performance  and  payment  for  such  proj- 
e--l;  and  a  liiori/cs  $J  million  for  fiscal  1981 
and  $3  5  million  each  for  1982  and  1983  S 
2492— Public  Law  96-320.  appro-,  ed  August  3. 
1980.  (VVi 

Pacific  Northwest  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation:  Esta  ilishes  a  procedure  under 
which  the  Boniieville  Power  Administration 
iBPAi  is  given  the  authority  to  acquire  pow- 
er resources  from  private  entities  which  will 
be  pooled  with  Federal  resources  and  mar- 
keted by  BPA  in  order  to  meet  the  electric 
needs  of  Northwest  consumers;  establishes  a 
Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning 
Council  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  regional  elec- 
tric power  plan  to  govern  most  regional  con- 
servation efforts  and  resource  acquisitions 
of  the  Administrator;  makes  all  BPA  power 
sales  subject  to  the  preference  and  priority 
provisions  of  the  existing  act;  requires  the 
Council  to  develop  and  adopt  comprehensive 
fish  and  wildlife  programs,  based  on  recom- 
mendations for  fish  and  wildlife  protection, 
mitigation  and  enhancement  in  and  sur- 
rounding the  Columbia  River  System:  pro- 
vides that  direct-service  Industrial  customers 
may  surrender  existing  contracts  providing 
low-cost  power  in  order  to  recci'e  new  long- 
term  contracts  at  higher  rates:  contains 
several  provisions  that  could  lead  to  rate  re- 
form including  authority  for  BPA  to  initiate 
a  system  of  billing  credits  for  retail  rate 
structures  that  yolim:arily  implement  and 
Induce  conservation  or  consumer-owned  re- 
newab'e  resources;  and  grants  the  Admin- 
istrator new  authority  lo  acquire  resources, 
including  conservation,  to  meei  customer 
loads  subject  to  de-elopment  of  a  regional 
plan  or  Congressional  approval  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  plan  S  885 — Public  Law 
96-     ,  approved  1980.  (VV) 

Small  Business  Enercy  Conservation 
Loans  Expands  the  Small  Business  Admlnls- 
t  rations  iSBAl  pollution  control  bond 
guarantee  program  to  include  guarantees  to 
small    business   concerns   for   acquisition   of 


energy  conservation  facilities  Including: 
solar  energy  equipment,  equipment  which 
conserves  energy  by  improving  the  efficiency 
of  existing  equipment  or  systems  that  utilize 
fossil  fueU.  equipment  which  produces 
energy  or  fuels  from  wood  coal,  waste  prod- 
ucts, grain,  or  other  biomass  sources  of 
energj-.  cogeneration  equipment,  hydroelec- 
tric power  equipment,  and  equipment  to 
convert  wind,  geothermal.  or  tidal  energy 
Into  electricity  or  other  useful  forms  of 
energy;  provides  guarantee  authority  of  $250 
million  for  fiscal  1981  and  $300  million  for 
1982  to  meet  the  Increased  needs  under  the 
pollution  control  program  and  to  provide 
the  additional  energy  conservation  program; 
direcu  SBA  to  fix  a  uniform  fee  for  any 
guarantee  Issued  to  a  small  business  payable 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administra- 
tor provides:  clarities  the  respective  rights  of 
SBA  and  the  holder  of  a  guarantee  In  the 
event  of  a  default  by  a  participating  small 
business  concern;  and  restores  the  provision 
authorizing  SBA  to  Invest  nonappropriated 
idle  revolving  funds  in  excess  of  $15  million 
in  bonds  or  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  S.  2635— Passed  Senate 
May  22.  1980.  (W) 

Small  Business  Solar  Energj-  Ui&ns:  Ex- 
tends, through  fifical  198i.  the  solar  energy 
direct  loan  program  ( section  7(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act ) .  which  Is  the  only  source 
of  government  financing  for  small  solar 
companies,  authorizes  therefor  $45  million 
in  direct  and  Immediate  participation  loans 
and  $33  million  in  guaranteed  loans,  and 
directs  SBA  lo  consult  with  regional  solar 
energy  centers  of  DOE  in  evaluating  appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  the  program  S 
2224— Passed  Senate  May  20.  1980.  (W) 

Southwest  Power  Administration  DlrecU 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  defer,  until 
January  1,  2027,  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
and  waive  interest  costs  associated  with  def- 
icits incurred  bv  the  Southwest  Power  Ad- 
ministration iSWPA)  due  to  the  30-year  con- 
tract entered  into  in  1952  between  SWP.^ 
and  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  and 
Reynolds  Aluminum  under  which  SWFA  was 
required  to  furnish,  with  a  limitation  en 
rate  increases.  150  megawatts  of  power  to  the 
power  company  for  resale  to  the  aluminum 
company;  directs  SWPA  to  adjust  the  power 
system  average  rate  schedule  in  accordance 
with  the  repayment  deferral  and  amends  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to  extend  from 
50  to  60  yearf.  the  repayment  period  for 
power  Investmenis  for  SWPA  S  1519— Passed 
Senate  .September  9.  1980    .VV) 

Synfuels — Energy  Security  Creates  an  In- 
dependent wholly  Federally-owned  corpora- 
tion called  the  United  States  Synthetic  F^iels 
Corporation,  and  establishes  national  goals 
for  the  production  o;  synthetic  fuels  in  the 
United  States  of  at  '.east  500.00C  barrels  o! 
crude  oil  equivalent  per  day  by  1987.  Increas- 
ing to  two  million  barrels  per  day  by  1992; 
provides  that  the  Corporation  shall  make 
available  financial  assistance  to  fosi.er  com- 
mercial production,  bv  private  indtistry.  of 
synthetic  fuel  which  Is  obtained  from  coal 
(including  lignite  and  peat  • .  shale  tar  sands 
(including  heavy  oU  i  .  and  hydrogen  which 
can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  na-urai  pas 
and  petroleum  i  including  crude  oil.  petro- 
leum products  and  rhe:r,jca.  feedstocks  ,  also 
makes  eligible  fo-  ;  ;.t:.  :a.  assistance  those 
facilities  used  sr  .e  y  tr  produce  mixtures 
of  coal  and  petroleum  for  direct  fuel  use. 
facilities  used  solely  for  commercial  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  from  water,  and  any  MHD 
imagnetohydrodynamlc)  lopping  cycle  used 
solely  for  the  commercial  production  of  elec- 
tricity; 

Sets  the  financial  resources  available  to  the 
Corporation  over  its  12-year  lifetime  at  a 
maximum  of  *88  billion,  subject  to  appro- 
priation, which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  i established  by  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Act,  1980  i  m  at  least 
two  installments,  authorizes  the  first  $20  bll- 
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Hon  Installment  upon  enactment,  subject  to 
Hppnvnauon.  and  provides  that  subsequent 
iiistaltments  shall  be  authorized  by  Joint  res- 
olution, sujject  to  appropriation; 

Places  the  Initial  emphasis  of  the  Corpora- 
tion s  activities  on  developing  experience 
with  dlllering  fuel  techiioloijies  for  domestic 
production  of  s>nfuels  while  developing  the 
industrial  base  to  undertake  achievement  of 
;tie  production  goals,  requires  the  Corpora- 
tion, precedent  to  subsequent  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  to  submU  to  Congress 
within  four  years  a  comprehensive  produc- 
tion strategy  on  which  Congress  must  act 
under  expedited  procedures,  empowers  the 
Corporation  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  commercial  synthetic  fuel  projects  In  a 
specified  order  of  priority;  provides  that  be- 
fore  construction  of  any  government-owned 
contractor-operated  (OOCO)  synfuel  plant, 
'he  Corporation  must  offer  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  private  Industry  to  construct  such 
plant,  giving  30  days  notice;  limits  authority 
for  building  OOCO  s  to  no  more  than  three 
projects,  prior  to  approval  of  the  comprehen- 
sive strategy;  makes  Corporation  construc- 
tion projects  subject  to  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Eiivlronmental  Pulley  Act;  makes 
loans  and  guarantees  subject  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  terminates  Corporation  authority 
to  obligate  funds  after  December  30,  1992; 
and  terminates  the  Corporation  by  Decem- 
ber 30,  1997; 

Blomass  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Urban  Waste: 
Establishes  a  comprehensive  blomass  and 
alcohol  fuels  program  and  authorizes  $1.2 
billion  for  fiscal  1981  and  1983  therefor,  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  to  prepare  an  overall  Federal  plan  for 
blomass  energy  development  to  achieve  an 
alcohol  production  level  of  60,000  barrels  per 
day  by  the  end  of  1982.  and  to  submit,  by 
January  I,  1982.  a  comprehensive  strateg}'  to 
achieve  an  alcohol  production  level  of  at 
least  ten  percent  of  estimated  gasoline  con- 
sumption In  1990;  gives  th"-  USDA  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  projects  Involving  agricultural 
and  forestry  resources  normally  producing 
less  than  15  million  gallons  of  synfuel  and 
gives  DOB  and  the  USDA  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  agricultural  producing  over  15 
million  gallons  of  synfuel.  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  where  feasible,  to  use  gaso- 
hol  In  Its  moror  vehicles  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  In  cou-sultatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  hubmlt  to 
Con<;re^s  a  studv  on  whether  legislation  Is 
needed  to  require  that  any  new  motor  ve- 
hicle be  capable  of  operating  on  gasohol  or 
on  pure  alcohol;  establishes  a  new  OlUce  of 
Energy  from  Municipal  Waste  In  DOE  with 
responsibility  for  continuing  the  existing  ur- 
ban waste  progrom  with  minimal  disruption 
and  reorganization  and  authorizes  i250  mil- 
lion therefor;  gives  priority  funding  to  com- 
mercialization of  technologies  which  can  dis- 
place oil  and  gas  and  which  are  both  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible,  provides 
for  financial  assistance  for  construction  In 
the  form  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  total  capital  costs;  ond 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  price 
supports  with  no  repayment  of  principal  and 
Interest  for  new  facilities; 

Energy  Targe's:  Requires  the  President  to 
submit  annual  energy  targets  (non-blnding 
goals  I  for  net  Imports,  domestic  production, 
and  end-use  consumption  for  1985.  1990, 
1995,  and  2000.  establishes  a  process  for 
Congress  to  debate  and  vote  on.  and  the 
President  to  approve,  a  comprehensive  and 
Internallv  consistent  set  of  enenjy  targets 
during  the  first  sesutlons  of  the  97th  and 
98th  Congresses  under  expedited  procedures 
during  the  97th  Congress  only; 

Omnibus  Solar  Commercialization  Act  of 
1980:  Establishes  Incentives  for  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources  by:  (I>  direct- 
ing  the  Secretary   of   Energy   to  coordinate 


solar  and  conservation  Information  dissemi- 
nation activities  funded  by  the  DOL  and 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
their  status,  (2)  requiring  DOE  to  use  a 
seven  percent  discount  rute  and  marginal 
fuel  co.sts  In  calculating  the  life  cycle  costs 
of  conservation  ond  solur  Investments  In 
rederal  buildings,  and  (3)  establishing  a 
three-year  pilot  program  to  promote  local 
energy  self-suJtlclency  through  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources,  with  a  $10  mil- 
lion authorization  In  fiscal  1981:  allows  the 
Federal  Ei»crgy  Regulatory  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  e.empt 
projects  below  five  megawatts  from  certain 
licensing  requirements  on  a  case-by-cose 
basis:  requires  DOE  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  llnanclul  assistance 
programs  for  small-scale  hydro  commer- 
clall/atlon  programs  within  six  months,  ex- 
tends through  1983  the  $110  million  author- 
ized In  the  National  Energy  Act  for  this 
purpose; 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation : 
Establishes,  until  September  30.  1987.  a 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank 
In  HUD  to  make  payments  to  local  financial 
Institutions  willing  to  provide  t>elow-market 
rate  loans  or  a  principal  reduction  on  loans 
to  borrowers  for  solar  and  conservation  Im- 
provements, gives  the  Bank  the  same  cor- 
porate powers  as  the  GNMA,  and  provides 
that  It  t>e  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  HUD.  Energy. 
Treasury.  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
establishes  Advisory  Comniltiees  on  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  to  assist 
It.  authorizes  fib  million  fur  fi.scal  1981 
through  198t  for  conservation  purposes  and 
952S  million  fur  1981  through  1983  fur  solar 
purposes  of  which  up  to  $10  million  In  fis- 
cal 1981  and  $7  5  million  In  1982  and  there- 
after would  t>e  available  antiually  out  of 
each  appropriation  to  promote  the  solar  and 
conservation  loan  programs. 

Residential  Energy  Conservation  Grants 
Establishes  a  Residential  Conservation 
Office  in  DOE  to  supervise  a  State-run  grant 
program  fn  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  share  the  cost  of  residential  energy 
conservation  measures  and  reserves  up  to 
15  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  con- 
servation under  the  Solar  Energy  nnd  Energy 
Conservation  Bunk; 

Residential  Energy  Efficiency  Program 
Authorizes  DDE  to  establish  a  program  to 
o.scerialn  the  con.servatlon  effectiveness  of 
contracting  with  private  companies  to  con- 
duct systematic  residential  audits  and  In- 
stall energy  conservation  measures  through- 
out defined  geographic  areas,  and  author- 
izes $10  million  for  fiscal  1081  and  1982  fo»- 
demonstration   projects. 

Energy  Auditor  Training  and  Certification 
Authorizes  $10  million  In  fiscal  1981  and  $15 
million  In  1982  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
grants  to  States  to  stipport  training  and  cer- 
tification of  energy  auditors  of  residential 
and  commercial  buildings: 

Industrial  Energy  Conservation:  Authorizes 
not  to  exceed  $40  million  ench  for  fiscal  1981 
and  1982  (which  Is  In  addition  to  funds  au- 
thorized In  other  measures  i  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  accelerate  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  energy  produc- 
tivity for  high  pay-off  Industrial  Conserva- 
tion Demonstration  projects  under  the  ex- 
isting DOE  program: 

Weatherlzatlon  Orant  Program:  Limits  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  low-Income 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  program  already 
authorized  to  not  more  than  ten  percent  of 
any  weatherlzatlon  grant  and  provides  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  this  amount  may 
be  used  by  any  Slate  for  this  purpose: 
authorizes  DOE  to  Increase  the  $800-per- 
dwelllng-unlt-llmlt  to  not  more  than  $1,600 
to  secure  InstAllatlon  of  weatherlzatlon 
materials  where  the  Secretary  determine:^ 
that  an  Insufficient  number  of  volunteers. 
training  participants,  and  public  service  em- 


ployment workers  ore  available;  Increases 
from  $100  to  $150  the  UmJt  on  the  cost  of 
muklng  Incidental  repairs  necessary  to  In- 
stallation of  weatherlzatlon  materials;  gives 
the  Community  Action  Agency  preference  to 
continue  managing  a  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram where  it  has  demonstrated  the  program 
Is  effective  but  otherwise  repeals  their  au- 
thority In  this  area; 

Geothermal  Act  of  1980:  Establishes  finan- 
cial assistance  programs  in  DOE  to:  (l) 
promote  exploration  and  confirmation  of 
geothermal  reservoirs  for  which  a  total  of 
$U5  million  Is  authorized  In  Federal  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  fiscal  1981  through 
1985;  (2)  provide  for  feasibility  studies  for 
which    $5    million    Is    authorized    In    fiscal 

1981.  and  (3)  construct  specific  geothermal 
projects  for  which  authorization  Is  deferred 
until  fl.scal  1982;  directs  DOE  to  conduct  a 
reservoir  insurance  study  In  cooperation  with 
the  Insurance  and  reinsurance  Industry; 

Add  Precipitation  Act  of  1980:  Authorizes 
$5  million  to  establish  an  Interagency  Task 
Force  (chaired  Jointly  by  the  Administrators 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAAl  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
ten-year  research  program  to  identify  the 
caiL-ies  and  effects  of  acid  precipitation:  sets 
an  overall  celling  of  $45  million  on  the 
program; 

Carbon  Dioxide  Study:  Authorizes  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  comprehensive  study  on  the  pro- 
jected Impact  of  fossil  fuel  combustion,  coal 
conversion,  and  related  svnf  iiels  activities  on 
the  level  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmosphere 
and  report  thereon  to  Congress  within  three 
years: 

Strategic  Petrol fum  Reserve:  Requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  commence  filling 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  at 
a  minimum  average  rate  of  100.000  barrels 
per  day;  and  requires,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, that.  If  this  fill  rate  Is  not  achieved, 
any  production  from  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot 
Dome  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  must  be 
sold  or  exchanged  .so  as  to  be  stored  In  the 
SPR  S  932  Public  Law  96^  294.  approved 
June  30.   1980     ('228) 

Underground  Coal  Gasification  and  Uncon- 
lentional  Gas:  Establishes  several  national 
goals  for  underground  cnal  gasification  and 
unconventional  natural  gas  production,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  demonstration  of  a  produc- 
tion capacity  equivalent  to  at  least  15  mil- 
lion cutjic  feet  per  day  of  synthetic  natural 
gas  or  energy  product  equivalent  from 
underground  coal  gasification  by  1987.  (2) 
the  construction  and  operation  of  ot  least 
one  commercial  vmderproiind  coal  gasifica- 
tion plant  by  1992,  (31  the  establishment  of 
a  production  capacity  equivalent  to  two  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  per  year  of  natural  gas  from 
underground  coal  gasification  bv  the  year 
2000;  and  (4)  the  production  of  three  tril- 
lion ruble  feet  per  year  of  unconventional 
natural  gas  by  1990  and  six  trillion  cubic 
feet  per  year  by  2000;  requires  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  by 
January  30.  1981.  a  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  to  achieve  the  introduc- 
tion of  underground  coal  gasification  and 
unconven'.lonal  natural  gas  recovery  activi- 
ties In  time  to  achieve  the  national  pro- 
duction goals;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  to  develop  applicable 
technologies  for  commercialization  In  the 
Industry:  and  authorizes  for  fiscal  1981. 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Energy  author- 
ization for  civilian  programs,  and.  for  fiscal 

1982.  an  additional  $100  million  Including 
not  less  than  $25  million  for  underground 
coal  gasification  activities  S.  2774— Passed 
September  24.    1980.    (VV) 

Vessel  Tonnage— Strip  Mining-  Extends  to 
small  commercial  vessels  i  under  24  metersi 
the  option  of  using   the  simplified  tonnage 
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procedures  now  used  by  pleasure  vessels; 
removes  the  requirement  that  States  comply 
with  Office  of  Surface  Mining  regulations 
except  with  regard  to  prime  farm  land  and 
alluvial  valleys,  but  leaves  Intact  the 
requirement  that  States  comply  with  the 
Surface  Mining  Act  of  1977;  extends  until 
October  3.  1981.  the  deadline  for  approval 
or  disapproval  of  a  State  plan,  and  until 
June  3  1982.  the  deadline  for  Industry 
compliance  with  the  State  plan;  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  ad  o;i  a  State's 
reclamation  plan  for  non-Federal  land 
before  a  reclamation  policy  for  Federally- 
owned  lands  In  any  State  may  be  finalized; 
and  gives  State  officials  primary  responsl- 
Dlllty  for  mine  lus;>ectlon  but  provides  that 
Federal  Inspectors  would  assume  this 
responsibility  where  a  State  reclamation 
plan  has  been  disapproved  by  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior.  HR  1197— Passed  House 
September  17,  1980;  Passed  Senate  amended 
August  22,  1980;  In  conference.  CJTBi 

W.iste  on  Recycling:  Amends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumer to  return  used  lubrlcatlns  oil  to  a 
collection  point  by  requiring  that  all  con- 
tainers of  such  oil  bear  the  label  "Don't 
Pol'ute — Conserve  Resources;  Return  Used 
on  to  Collection  Centers",  establishes  an 
Interim  rule  relating  to  labeling  require- 
ments established  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  would  in  effect  repeal 
the  so-called  "used  oil  rule"  that  requires 
recycled  oil  to  bear  a  label  indicating  the 
fact  that  It  Is  "made  from  previously  used 
oil"  or  Is  "a  recycled  petroleum  product  "; 
incorporates  a  discretionary  oil  recycling 
grant  program  Into  the  existing  State  solid 
waste  planning  process  under  subtitle  D  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA)  to  assist  States  In  developing 
their  programs  and  authorizes  therefor  $5 
million  annually  for  fiscal  1982  and  1983: 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States  In  ad- 
dressing economic  and  Institutional  Impedi- 
ments to  the  recycling  of  used  oil;  requires 
the  Administrator  to  (1)  promulgate  regu- 
lations one  year  after  enactment  establish- 
ing requirenients  and  standards  for  the  re- 
cycling of  used  oil  and  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  environment,  and  i21  90  days 
mfter  enactment  to  determine  whether  used 
oil  Is  subject  to  the  hazardous  was'e  re- 
quirements under  RCRA;  and  calls  for  a 
cooperative  study  with  EPA.  FlC.  and  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Commerce  on 
the  environmental  concerns,  collection  cycle. 
suppl>  and  demand  for  lubricating  oil,  and 
energy  savings  associated  with  recycling 
used  oil  and  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding methods  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  encourage  recycling  of  used 
oil.  S.  2412— Public  Law  96-463,  approved 
October  15.  1980.  (VV) 

Wind  Energy  Conversion:  Authorizes  SlOO 
million  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  fiscal 
1981  to  promote  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  wind  energy  systems  which 
would  provide  up  to  800  megawatts  of  elec- 
tric power  by  1989  of  which  at  least  100 
megawatts  are  provided  by  small  wind  energy 
systems;  directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  Congress,  within  nine  months  of 
enactment,  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  technology  appli- 
cations activities;  directs  the  Secretary,  in 
preparing  the  plan,  to  utilize  the  conference 
committee  estimates  of  costs  and  the  number 
of  wInJ  energv  systems  units  to  be  provided 
tor  in  formulating  the  eight-year  program 
anc)  requires  that  the  plan  be  updated  an- 
nually as  part  of  the  President's'  budget  to 
Congress;  directs  the  Secretary  to  initiate  or 
accelerate  ongoing  re-earch  and  develop- 
ment m  areas  In  which  the  \ac^  of  knowledge 
limits  the  widespread  utilization  of  wind 
energy  systems  and  to  provide  Federal  funds 


for  activities  leading  to  the  testing  of  proto- 
types of  advanced  wind  energv  systems,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  establish  a  technology 
application  progiam  to  Hchievc  cost  reduc- 
tions for  wind  energy  systems  through  ma.s^ 
production  and  determine  tha  operation  aiiQ 
mainten.iiue  costs  through  operational  sys- 
tem experience;  authorizes  t'ne  Secretary  to 
pro.'ide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  wishing  to  utilize  wind  energy 
systems,  directs  the  Secretary,  within  six 
months,  to  establish  a  cost  sharing  program 
whereby  a  public  or  private  entity  can  apply 
and  rjcelve  a  loan  for  up  to  75  percent  of 
tho  total  purchase  and  installation  cost  of  a 
wind  energy  system;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  proide  fun  s  for  the  acce!e-ated  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  wind  energy  system^ 
by  Federal  agencies;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  initiate  a  three-year  national  wind  re- 
nourco  assessment  program  which  will  vali- 
date existing  assessments  of  known  wind  re- 
sources. Initiate  the  wind  site  prospecting 
program  and  establish  a  wind  data  center 
with  the  assistance  of  NOAA  and  EPA:  estab- 
lishes priorities  for  program  selection:  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  monitor  the  perform- 
ance, collect  and  evaluate  data  from,  and 
carry  out  studies  and  evaluations  of  wind 
energy  systems  Installed  under  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  maintain  liaison  with  industry 
and  the  technical  community;  directs  the 
Secretary  to  Initiate  studies  on  the  Federal 
applications  of  wind  energy  systems  at  Fed- 
eral facilities,  and  to  evalua:e  the  actual 
performance  of  such  system  in  various  appli- 
cations; requires  DOE  to  encourage  s  .lall 
business  participation  in  th?  program  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  antitrust  laws  and  pro. ide  a  con- 
petltlvc  wind  energy  systems  manufacturing 
industry;  and  psrmits  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  wind  energy  pro.ects  and  activities  in 
aJdltlon  to  those  specified.  H  R  5892— Public 
Law  96-345.  approved  September  8.  1980. 
(VV) 

windfall  Profit  Tax:  Imposes  a  $227.7 
billion  windfall  profit  tax.  a  temporary  ex- 
cise or  severance  tax.  on  taxible  crude  oil 
produced  In  the  United  States  according  to 
Its  classification  In  one  of  three  tiers:  derives 
the  tax  by  multiplying  the  appropriate  tier 
tax  rate  times  the  windfall  profit  which  Is 
defined  as  the  difference  between  the  actual 
selling  price  of  the  oil  and  I's  base  price 
(With  a  deduction  for  State  severence  taxes 
on  the  windfall  profit):  taxes  '  ler  1  'oi!  dis- 
covered prior  to  1979  that  would  have  been 
controlled  as  lower  or  upper  tier  oil  had 
price  controls  remained  in  effect )  at  70  per- 
cent with  a  base  price  at  the  May  1979  upper 
tier  celling  price  i  which  averages  $13  02  per 
barrel)  less  $.21.  adjusted  for  Inflation;  In- 
cludes production  from  the  Sadlerochlt 
Reservoir  on  the  Alaskan  north  slope  In  this 
tier;  taxes  tier  2  loil  from  stripper  wells  and 
a  national  petroleum  reserve)  at  60  percent 
with  a  b.^se  price  of  $15  20  per  barrel  ad- 
Justed  for  Inflation  and  differences  In  qual- 
ity and  location:  taxes  tier  3  (newly  dis- 
covered oil.  certain  heavy  oil.  or  incremental 
tertiary  oil )  at  30  percent  with  a  base  price 
of  $16.55  per  barrel  sdjusted  for  inflation 
plus  two  percent  and  for  differenres  in  qual- 
ity and  location:  allows  Independent  pro- 
ducers a  reduced  tax  rate  on  up  to  1 .000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  qualifying  tier  1  oil  at  50 
percent  and  tier  2  oil  at  30  percent:  exempts 
from  the  t  ix  State  and  local  governments. 
certain  charitable  medical  facilities  and  ed- 
ucational institutions,  and  Indian  tribes, 
exe'npts  new  oil  produced  m  most  of 
AlasVa  and  front-end  tPrtiarv  oil,  !imi-s  the 
windfall  profit  subject  to  iix  to  90  percent 
of  net  Income  from  property  with  qualified 
tertiarv  injertant  expenses  being  canltaUzed. 
ma>--es  the  windfall  profit  tax  deductible  as  a 
business  expense:  for  pnrooses  of  computing 
percentaee  depletion,  cro^s  income  from  the 
property  is  not  reduced  by  the  windfall 
profit:    phEises  out  the  entire  windfall  pro^.t 


tax  over  a  33-mcnth  period  atter  December 
31,  1987.  (but  no  later  tr.an  December  3'. 
1990>.  or  when  cumulative  revenues  raised 
by  the  tax  reach  J227.3  b.ilkin.  whichever 
Is  later  and  makes  the  tax  effective  for  pro- 
duction alter  February  29.  1980; 

Residential  Energy  Tax  Credits:  (Esti- 
mated cost  of  $600  miiilon  for  1980-1990)  In- 
creisea  the  existing  tax  credit  for  residential 
solar  energy  property  to  40  percent  of  the 
first  $10,000  of  expenditures  and  makes  ad- 
ditional kind.s  of  property  eligible  for  that 
credit;  adds  specific  standards  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  to  u-^e  when  exercis.ng 
the  authority  to  add  items  to  the  list  of 
property  eligible  for  the  home  Insulation 
and  solar  energy   tax  credits: 

Business  Energv  Tax  Incentives:  (Esti- 
mated cost  of  $8086  billion  for  1979-1990) 
Increases  to  15  percent  and  extends  through 
1985  the  energy  Investment  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  equipment,  as  well 
as  the  solar  credit  to  equipment  used  to  pro- 
vide process  heat;  provides  a  15  pe/cent  en- 
ergy credit  for  certain  ocean  thennal  equip- 
ment: provides  an  11  percent  energy  credit 
for  small-scale  hydroelectric  equipment,  pro- 
vides a  ten  percent  energy  credit  through 
1982  for  cogeneratlon  equipment  not  fueled 
by  oil  or  gas;  sets  specific  .standards  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  in  exercising 
the  existing  authority  to  add  I'ems  to  the 
list  of  property  eligible  for  the  Dusiness  en- 
ergv credits:  restores  the  regular  Investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  to  boilers 
using  petroleum  coYe  and  ritch:  contains  a 
ten  percent  energy  credit  through  1982  for 
coke  ovens;  extends  through  1985  the  energy 
credit  for  certain  blomass  and  gasohol  equip- 
ment; contains  a  ten  percent  energy  credit 
through  1985  for  certain  Intercity  buses  with 
lncre3sed  seating  capacity;  contains  a  transi- 
tion rule  for  energy  credits  expiring  In  1982 
t3  allow  those  credits  through  1990  where 
affirmative  commitments  have  been  made; 
provides  a  $3  per  barrel  credit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  various  alternative  energy  sources; 
extends  through  1992  the  excise  tax  exemp- 
tion for  gasohol.  along  with  various  other 
tax  incentives  for  gasohol:  exempts  Indus- 
trial develo^ment  bonds  used  to  finance 
small-scale  hydroelectric  equipment  certain 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  and  certain  re- 
newable enerey  programs:  and  allows  expens- 
ing of  injectants  used  in  terltlary  oil  re- 
covery; 

Low-Income  Energy  Assistance:  Author- 
izes $3  115  billion  for  fiscal  1981  for  a  pro- 
gram of  block  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
assistance  to  lower-income  families  for  heat- 
ing and  cooling  costs:  restricts  eligibility  to 
households  which  have  incomes  less  than  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLSt  lower  liv- 
ing standard  which  in  1979  was  $11  600  on  a 
national  average  for  a  family  of  four:  allows 
States  to  give  assistance  regardless  of  In- 
come, to  households  which  receive  food 
stamps.  AFDC.  needs-tested  veterans'  pen- 
sions, or  SSI  with  certain  exceptions:  allots 
by  formula  95  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  tie  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  reserves  five  percent  for 
the  territories,  the  Community  Service  Ad- 
ministration's crisis  intervention  program 
(SlOO  million),  and  matching  incentive 
grants  for  State  Initiatives  under  this  pro- 
gram; provides  that  the  basic  formula  will 
allot  half  of  the  funds  according  to  a  States 
aggregate  residential  energy  expenditure 
(relative  to  the  total  for  all  States:  and  half 
according  to  heating  degree  davs  squared, 
weighted  bv  the  number  of  households  below 
the  BLS  lower  living  standisrd:  provides  that 
a  State  allotment  shall  be  large  enough  to 
provide  at  least  $120  per  year  to  each  AFDC. 
'--SI  and  food  stamp  household  in  the  State; 
provides  further  that  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  the  lower  of  the  amounts  it  wouid 
have  received  under  either  of  two  alternative 
formulas:  authorizes  $25  million  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  resulting  from  the  applies- 
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tlon  of  the  minimum  benefit  provision  to 
certain  States,  requires  each  State  to  sub- 
mit an  energy  assistance  plan,  which  would 
be  sunect  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  provides 
th^i  aiiv  a.ssisLttni  e  provided  under  this  Act 
could  not  be  coimted  as  Income  or  resources 
under  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  program  of 
assistance  or  taxation. 

Disposition  of  Windfall  Profit  Ir.x  Reve- 
nue Provides  that  the  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  be  allocated  only  for 
the  following  specUlr  purposes  to  a  separate 
account  at  the  Treasury:  (a)  Aid  to  Lower- 
Income  Households — 25  percent  of  net  reve- 
nues, provides  that  for  fiscal  1982  and  sub- 
sequent \ears  these  funds  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  program  to  assist  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients  and  a  pro.?ram  of  Emer- 
gency Energy  A-sslstance.  (b)  Indlvlduaa  and 
Corporate  Income  Tax  Reductions — 60  per- 
cent of  net  revenues  for  tax  cuts  to  help 
taxpayers  cope  with  higher  energy  prices:  and 
(c)  Energy  and  Transportation  Spending 
Programs— 15   percent  of   net   revenues; 

Other  'ncome  Tax  Provisions:  Repeals  the 
carryover  basis  provisions  enacted  In  1976 
regarding  estate  tax  law  under  which  the 
taxable  base  for  appreciation  on  an  Inherited 
asset  Is  valued  at  the  lime  of  Its  acquisition 
by  the  decedent  rather  than  at  the  time  It 
Is  Inherited;  allows  a  $200  exclusion  for  In- 
terest and  dividends  ($400  for  married 
couples)  etlectlve  lor  tax  years  1981  and 
1982;  and  modifies  the  UFO  Inventory  ac- 
counting! rules:  and 

on  Imports  Denies  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  Impose  oil  Import  quotas  if  Con- 
gress passes  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  a  quota,  with  a  right  of  veto  which 
could  t>e  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  H  R  3919— Public  Law  96  223, 
approved  April  2.  1980   (496.  •67) 

Wood  Utilization:  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  utilize  avail- 
able forest  resources  for  the  production  of 
energy  and  other  wood  products,  to  establish 
and  operate  pilot  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions to  encourage  the  etjlclent  utilization  of 
wood  and  wood  residues  which  may  Include 
development  and  operation  of  wood  utiliza- 
tion and  demonstration  areas  where  wood 
residues  have  accumulated,  development  and 
establishment  of  fuelwood  concentration  and 
distribution  centers,  and  construction  of  ac- 
cess roads;  authorizes  therefor  $30,000  an- 
nually for  fiscal  1982  through  1986;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish  a  pilot 
wood  utilization  program  using  "residue  re- 
moval Incentives"  to  pay  purchasers  of  na- 
tional forest  system  timber  for  thel'  costs  In 
removing  wood  residues  from  timber  sale 
areas  to  points  of  prospective  use;  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  pilot  wood  utiliza- 
tion program.  S  1996 — Passed  Senate  March 
25.  1980;  Passed  House  amended  August  18. 
1980.  In  conference   (W) 

ENCRCT — NTTCXEAB 

High  I.evel  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Project.  New  York  Authorizes  ft.'S  million  for 
fiscal  1981  for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
establish  a  project  to  solidify  the  high-level 
liquid  nuclear  waste  currently  stored  In 
tanks  at  the  Western  New  York  Service  Cen- 
ter In  West  Valley.  New  York,  and  to  trans- 
port the  waste  to  a  lomj-term  Federal  re- 
pository; requires  decontamination  of  the 
facilities  used  In  the  project,  directs  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  contracts  and  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  the  State  of  New  York 
for  Joint  conduct  of  the  project  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Comml.sslon  and  other  agencies  In  de- 
veloping a  plan  to  carry  out  this  project, 
prepare  required  environmental  Impact 
statempnts  and  hold  public  hearings  to  keep 
residents  In  the  vicinity  of  the  project  In- 
formed of  activities:  Insures  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovermnent  does  not  take  title  to  the 


West  Valley  nuclear  wit.sii-s  lii.'il  they  have 
been  proce.ssed  for  tlniil  disposal,  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  including  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  activities  S.  24  43— Public  Law 
96  368.   approved   October    1.    1980     (VV) 

International  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Agreement:  Approves  the  submls.slon  of  the 
President  of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Afcreement  for  Coop)eratlon  Between  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
United  States  of  May  11.  1959.  In  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  January  14.  1980.  and  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  February  1.  1980.  which  brings 
the  Agreement  Into  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Prollfer- 
atlon  Act  S  Con  Res  88  Senate  agreed  to 
April   28     1980     (W) 

Low-Enriched  Uranium  Exports:  Author- 
izes the  Administration  to  waive  an  existing 
celling  established  In  any  bilateral  agree- 
ment on  the  U  S.  export  or  transfer  of  low- 
enriched  uranium  fuel  to  states  party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weaptsns  S  J  Res  89 — Public  Law  96-280. 
approved  June  18.  1980    (VV) 

Mllner  Dam  Hydroelectric  Project:  Ex- 
empts the  existing  privately-owned  Mllner 
Dam.  In  Idaho,  the  Irrigation  canal  segment 
between  the  dam  and  the  proposed  penstock, 
and  other  Irrigation  features  from  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  permits  the 
US  .  upon  expiration  of  the  license,  to  take 
over  the  project  In  order  that  the  owners 
may  proceed  with  their  plans  to  develop  a 
new  hydroelectric  project  without  the  threat 
of  a  Federal  takeover  S  1828— Public  Law 
96       .  approved  1980    (W) 

Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement  With  the 
United  Kingdom:  Approves  the  submission 
of  the  President  containing  the  text  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Co- 
operation on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of  July  3.  1958. 
signed  on  December  6.  1979,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  November  28,  1979,  which 
extends  for  an  additional  five  years,  until 
December  31.  1984.  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  transfer  nonnuclear  parts, 
source,  byproduct,  special  nuclear  material 
and  other  material  (or  nuclear  weapons  and 
special  nuclear  material  for  fueling  military 
propulsion  reactors  to  the  United  Kingdom 
S.  Con  Res  77 — Senate  agreed  to  February 
27.    1980     (W) 

Nuclear  Reactor  Safety:  Provides  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  light  water  nuclear 
reactor  safety  research  and  development, 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  H.R.  7865 — Passed  House  Augast  25. 
1980;  Passed  Senate  amended  September 
26.  1980   (VV) 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Author- 
izations Authorizes  $426  51  million  for  fiscal 
1980  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (NRCl  which  Includes  $6.51  million  for 
nuclear  reactor  regulation.  $42  44  million 
for  inspection  and  enforcement  $15,953  mil- 
lion for  standards  development.  $32  38  mil- 
lion for  nuclear  material  safety  and  safe- 
guards. $213005  million  for  nuclear  regula- 
tory research.  $18  125  million  for  program 
technical  support,  and  $33  408  million  for 
program  direction  and  administration;  pro- 
vides a  reprogrammlng  mecbanlsm  apply- 
ing to  any  reallocation  resulting  In  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  amount  allowed 
for  an  offlce  by  more  than  $500  000  which 
requires  prior  notification  to  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees:  contains 
$9,675,000  for  the  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment program  Including  funds  to  support 
five  additional  positions  to  Implement  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailing  Radiation  Control  Act 
of  1978  (Public  Law  95  6041  $6  7  million  for 
nuclear  waste  activities  within  the  Offlre 
of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research.  $4  4  mil- 
lion   to   continue    the    program    of   research 


mto  Ininroed  safety  systems  for  riuclear 
power  plants,  and  $3.7  million  for  acceiera- 
■  .LiLi  o!  (,j3-c.^o.eJ  tnermal  reactor  salety 
research;  adds  $400,000  for  eight  additional 
positions  In  the  Division  of  Contracts,  Of- 
fice of  Administration,  to  address  contract 
monitoring  and  close  out  deficiencies  at 
NRC;  requires  the  establishment  of  a  Sen- 
ior Contracts  Review  Board  to  review  and 
approve  all  arguments  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  all  contracts  for  research  services, 
and  modifications  to  existing  contracts  and 
arrangements.  In  amounts  greater  than 
$500,000  and  requires  NRC  approval  for 
amounts  greater  than  $1  million; 

Directs  NRC  to  expand  Its  resident  In- 
spector program  to  require  one  Inspector 
at  each  operating  reactor  unit  and  at  each 
unit  undergoing  pre-opieratlonal  testing  In 
addition  to  an  Inspector  assigned  at  each 
facility  site;  calls  for  a  GAO  study  of  the 
advantages  of  expanding  the  resident  In- 
spector program  and  or  of  expanding  the 
regional  Inspection  program;  require*;  NRC 
to  promulgate  demographic  requirements 
within  180  days  for  the  siting  of  nuclear 
facilities;  prohibits  Issuing  of  any  con- 
struction permit  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  sltln;;  regulations  and 

Amends  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Act  of  1954  to 
Increase  from  $.''..000  to  $10,000  the  amount  of 
civil  penalty  which  may  be  Imposed  for  a 
single  violation  and  to  eliminate  the  $25,000 
celling  on  the  amount  of  penalty  which  may 
be  assessed  for  continuing  violations;  ex- 
tends criminal  penalties  tc  any  Individual 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  NRC 
safety  standards  that  govern  construction  or 
operation  of  si  nuclear  plant, 
unless  NRC  Is  satisfied  that  the  State  emer- 
gency response  plan  for  that  facility  ade- 
quately protects  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty: requires  NRC  approval  of  State  emer- 
gency plans  of  existing  nuclear  facilities  or 
face  an  order  directing  the  shut-down  of 
plants;  directs  NRC  to  promulgate  minimum 
requirements  for  State  plan.s  and  pending 
promulgation  of  these  requlrement.s.  to  rely 
on  the  guidelines  employed  In  the  voluntary 
concurrince  program  In  assessing,  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  plans;  requlrec  NRC  to  Imple- 
ment measures  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  for  facilities  without  approved  State 
plans:  directs  NRC.  Hlthln  six  months,  to 
promulgate  by  rule  a  plan  for  responding  to 
an  "extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence",  as 
defined  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act:  requires 
the  President  to  prepare,  publish,  and  peri- 
odically revise,  a  national  contingency  plan 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  .safety  in 
case  of  extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence; 
provides  that  Implementat'on  of  the  plan 
be  triggered  by  an  NRC  determination  of  a 
possible  or  actual  extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence which  would  also  trigger  Its  own 
plan  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive;  requires 
Incorporation  of  .vRC's  emergency  response 
plan  Into  the  national  plan; 

Amends  the  licensing  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  require  Immediate 
NRC  notification  by  a  plant  operator  In  the 
event  or  likelihood  of  an  extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrence  and  provides  that  failure  to 
give  such  notification  could  result  In  revcjca- 
tlon  of  an  operating'  license;  directs  NRC  to 
establish  a  means  for  lnst4,nt  communica- 
tion with  a  nuclear  power  plant  during  an 
emergency  and,  within  90  days,  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  remote 
and  Instantaneous  NRC  monitoring  of  the 
principal  safety  Instruments  and  radiation 
monitom  at  all  nuclear  power  plants: 

Mandates  a  comprehensive  study  to  ex- 
plore the  deficiencies  In  communications  en- 
countered by  the  various  NRC  officials,  li- 
censee offlcerE  and  personnel,  and  the  Gover- 
nor and  other  State  officials  In  the  30-day 
period  follo':vlng  the  March  28.  1979.  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  Mile  Island  unit  2  nuclear 
generating    facility    in    Pennsylvania    which 
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shall  include  a  determination  of  the  need  for 
improved  procedures  and  for  advanced  tech- 
nology requires  submission  of  a  report  by 
January  1,  1980.  on  the  findings  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  Including  recommen- 
dations of  anv  measures  necessary  to  provide 
for  expeditious  and  reliable  communications 
m  the  event  of  a  future  accident  at  a  nuc- 
lear generating  facility,  provides  that  each 
recommendation  not  requiring  new  legisla- 
tion be  implemented  as  soon  as  practicable 
as  well  as  included  in  NRC  b  emergency  re- 
sponse plan. 

Directs  NRC  to  submit  to  Congress  (1)  a 
plan  Including  criteria  for  Improved  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  licensing  p.-ograms  for 
reactor  operators  which  emphasizes  emer- 
gency response  training  and  direct  atten- 
tion to  assure  that  the  plant  is  operating  In 
accordance  with  'he  requirements  of  Its 
license,  and  12))^  feafiblllty  study  of  licens- 
ing plant  managers  and  other  utility  per- 
sonnel who  have  authority  to  make  operat- 
ing decisions  afTectlng  the  plant; 

Amends  Public  Law  95  601.  the  fiscal  1979 
NRC  Authorization  Act,  to  require  NRC  and 
EPA.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  to  expand  the  feaslbllliy  study  of  epi- 
demiological research  to  Include  populations 
exposed  to  low  levels  of  radiation  during  and 
after  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  and  in- 
dividuals exposed  during  ultimate  decontam- 
ination, decommissioning,  or  repair  of  the 
facility,  extends  the  final  reporting  date 
from  Septemoer  30.  1979.  to  September  30 
1680. 

Requires  NRC  to  promulgate  regulations 
providing  State  notification  prior  to  trans- 
port of  nuclear  waste  within  Its  borders; 
provides  the  NRC  wfh  certain  aut^iorlty  for 
temporary  suspension  of  agreements  In  emer- 
gency situations,  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  dlsprslng  n  iciear  wHStes  In  the 
oceans  S  562  Public  Law  96  295.  approved 
June  30.  1980    (178) 

Authorizes  $445  I  million  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRCl  for  fiscal  I98I  which  In- 
cludes $68  775  000  .'or  the  nuclear  reactor 
regulation  program  $53,049,000  for  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  activities;  $15,730,000 
for  standards  development;  $41.930  000  for 
nuclear  m«' "rials  safety  and  safeguards 
$2in. 208000  for  nuclear  regulatory  research: 
118,511.000  for  program  technical  support 
and  $36  879  000  for  program  direction  and 
administration:  provides  a  reprosjrammlne 
and  $36  897,000  for  proeram  direction  and 
mechanism  which  applies  to  any  reallocation 
of  funds  between  program  offices  by  more 
than  $500,000:  requires  NRC  to  de- elop  a 
.safety  goal  for  nuclear  reactor  reeulatlon  to 
a.ssure  protection  of  public  health  and  safe- 
ty and  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  ability  of 
strategic  analysis  techniques  to  enhance  'he 
safeguarding  of  nuclear  materials:  ear- 
marks $500  000  for  NRC  to  co-.rdlnate  and 
conduct  a  monitoring  engineering  assess- 
ment and  remedial  action  program  for  the 
manaeemenf  of  uranium  inlll  tailings  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  Eduemont,  South 
Dakota,  uranium  mill  site,  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  to  propose,  within  60 
davs  of  enactment,  standards  of  general  ap- 
plication for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  safety  and  the  environment  of  haz- 
ards associated  with  uranium  mill  talllncs 
calls  for  a  report  on  the  preliminary  plan- 
nine  which  Includes  a  detailed  descrlotlon 
of  the  remedial  action  rei^ulred  for  each  lo- 
cation and  a  cost  estimate  cost  within  120 
days  of  e-actmen'  reoulres  NRC  'o  report  on 
the  prorress  of  the  monltortnr  engineering 
as-sessment  and  remedial  action  nropram  In 
Its  annual  report:  directs  NRC  tc  allocate  $2  8 
million  In  the  research  pmcram  'or  ras- 
coo>d  reactor  safetv  research  In  fiscal  1981 
and  «;9  7  million  for  fast  breeder  reactor 
safety  research  If  legislation  Is  enacted  ap- 
propriating  funds   In   fiscal    1981    for   a   De- 


partment of  Energy  demonstration  breeder 
reactor  project,  amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  extend  criminal  penalties  to 
any  Individual  who  willfully  and  intention- 
ally causes  or  attempts  to  cause  a  mechan- 
ical Interruption  of  normal  operation  of  a 
nuclear  powerplant  or  nuclear  waste  storage 
facility;  and  directs  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. In  cooperation  with  NRC,  to  carry  out 
a  detailed  siudy  of  the  fiscal  conditions  c! 
the  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 
(Which  owns  and  Is  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  nuclear  powerolant  at  Three 
Mile  Island)  and  Its  future  role  as  a  pro- 
vider of  electrical  power  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  S  2358— Passed  Senate  July  31. 
1980    (VV)' 

Nuclear  Waste  Policy:  Establlshec  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  Interim  storage  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  away  from  the  reactor,  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  contracts  to 
take  title  to  and  transport  spent  fuel  to 
interim  away-from-reactor  storage  facilities 
and  to  dispose  of  waste  products  associated 
with  the  spent  fuel,  requires  the  Secretary  tc 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  within  180 
days  of  enactment,  notice  of  Intent  to  enter 
Into  contracts  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  one-time  charge  for  spent  fuel 
storage  on  an  annual  basis  and  publish  the 
charge  and  the  calculation  upon  which  It  Is 
baeed  In  the  Federal  Register,  directs  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  the  storage  facility  which 
Is  licensed  and  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  all  spent  fuel  contracted  for; 
authorizes,  for  the  construction  of  the  stor- 
age facility  the  use  of  funds  authorized  for 
a  similar  facility  under  the  fiscal  1980  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  authorization  legislation  and 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  such  facilities  under  pre- 
viously enacted  laws; 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress, within  one  year  of  enactment,  a  site- 
specific  proposal  for  the  disposal  of  spent 
fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waete  In  re- 
positories permitting  continuous  monitoring 
and  retrieval  of  the  waste;  requires  an  envi- 
ronmental assessment  to  be  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  proposal: 

FYovldes  the  States  with  statutory  rights 
to  participate  In  the  Federal  (DOE)  nuclear 
waste  repository  development  program  re- 
quires DOE  to  file  three  key  repeals  viith  Con- 
gres.s  for  review,  provides  a  mechanism  for  a 
one-House  veto  If  either  House  disapproves 
by  concurrent  resolution  a  repository  pro- 
posal or  a  two-House  veto  with  regard  to 
military  nuclear  waste  facilities:  requires 
DOE,  in  coneultatlon  with  other  Federal 
agencies  to  prepare  an  annual  nuclear  waste 
management  plan  for  fiscal  1982-86:  estab- 
lishes by  statute  an  Advisory  State  Planning 
Council  on  Nuclear  Waste  Management  as  a 
meanj  of  participation  by  States,  localities 
and  Indians  In  all  major  facets  of  Federal 
nuclear  waste  policymaking  and  planning 
activities; 

Directs  the  continuation  and  acceleration 
of  a  vigorous  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment on  a  broad  range  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  technologies; 

Establishes  a  separate  account  In  the 
Treasury  to  receive  all  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Interim  and  long-term  stor- 
age facility.  Including  transportation,  and 
provides  that  the  appropriations  for  the  fa- 
cility, borrowings  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  the  program  a£  well  as  receipts  and 
charges  collected  pursuant  to  the  program, 
shall  be  covered  In  the  account; 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  wttMn  four  months  evaluating 
several  specific  matters  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  low-level  radio- 
active waste  and  authorizes  EKDE  to  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
to  carry  out  a  Federal  policy  under  which 
each  State  Is  responsible  for  disposal  of  low- 
life    radioactive    waste    generated    by    non- 


Federal  related  activities  within  Its  borders 
and  authorizes  States  tc  enter  ir,tc  agree- 
ments lor  regional  managemeiit  and  disposal 
o;  such  waste  S,  2i8i<— Passed  Sei.ate  July  3u. 
1979,   (•329) 

EN  VIBO  N  ME  NT 

Alaska  Lands:  Provides  for  the  designa- 
tion of  104  1  million  acres  of  Federal  land 
in  .Alaska  for  protection  of  their  resource 
values  under  pe.Tnanent  Federal  ownership 
and  management  compared  to  128  million 
acrei  in  the  House-passed  blU).  of  which 
56  million  acres  are  designated  as  wilder- 
ness (Compared  to  6"  million  in  the  House 
bill); 

National  Park  System:  Designates  34  6 
million  acres  as  new  parks  and  19  million 
uc.es  as  preserves  including  Gates  of  the 
Arctic,  7  million  acres  of  park  and  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  preserve:  Noatak,  6  4  nalUlon 
acres  of  preserve,  Wrangell-St  Ellas.  8  1 
million  acres  of  park  and  4  2  million  acres 
of  preserve,  Katmal,  1  million  acres  of  park 
and  308.000  acres  of  preserve:  Denall  2  4 
million  acres  of  park  and  1  3  nullion  acres 
of  preserve; 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Lstat- 
lishes  or  expands  14  management  units  from 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  total- 
ing 54  million  acres  i  compared  to  80  million 
acres  in  the  House  biUi  and  sets  out  specific 
rules  for  management  and  use  of  these 
areas;  includes:  Yukon  Flats.  8  6  million 
acres.  Arctic  Refuge.  9  2  million  acres,  To- 
giak  Refuge.  500.000  additional  acres.  Yukon 
L>eita.  13  4  million  acres.  Nowltna.  redeelg- 
nated  as  a  wildlife  refuge,  contains  provi- 
sions for  a  possible  trade  betvieen  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  lands  with- 
in the  Tetlm  Refuge. 

Natlo.ial  conservation  areas  Establishes  2 
national  conservation  areas  totaling  2.2  mil- 
lion acres  and  1  national  recreation  area  of 
1  million  acres,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Serretary  of  the  Interior  thr.ugh  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management:  sets  out  speclf.c 
rules  lor  management  and  use  of  ihese  areas 

National  Forest  System.:  Designates  a  2  3 
million  acre  Misty  Fjords  National  Forest 
Monument  In  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
and  a  920,000  acre  .Admiralty  Island  National 
Monu.ment.  with  the  Green  Creek  mineral 
deposit  Inside  the  Monument  but  excluded 
from  wilderness,  permits  the  use  of  the  land 
for  navigation  aids  and  docking  and  transfer 
facilities  with  regard  to  US  Borax  mining 
cperatl.^n£  In  the  Quartz  Hill  molybdenum 
deposit,  sets  out  specific  rules  for  manage- 
ment and  use  of  these  areas  arid  makes  pro- 
vision? for  specific  mining  operations: 

National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System: 
Designates  25  rivers  or  river  segments  as 
components  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  and  designates  12  rivers  for  study 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  system,  pro- 
vides a  one-half  mile  corridor  for  the  com- 
ponent rivers,  and  a  two-mile  corridor  with- 
drawal for  rivers  designated  for  study  (com- 
pared to  a  two-mile  corridor  for  both  In  the 
House  bill); 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Designates   56   million   acres   as  part   of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 

Subsistence  management  and  use  Recog- 
nises the  importance  of  subsistence  use  of 
fi=h.  wildlife  and  other  resources  by  many 
Alaskans  establishes  a  statutorv  preference 
for  subsistence  resource  use  over  other  uses 
including  soort  hunting  and  fishing  estab- 
lishes a  specific  statutory  program  to  assure 
that  the  rreference  U  implemented  under 
State  reeulatlon  and  management:  opens 
se'e-al  new  parks  for  subsistence  purooses 
Inrludln?  Wranpell  Lake  Clark.  McKlnley 
ttduiti~ns  and  Anlakchak: 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and 
Ala'ka  .S'atehood  Act  Provides  for  convey- 
ance of  Federal  lands  to  Ala-Jka  Natives 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  so  as  to  fulfill  the 
land  grants  made  under  the  Alaska  Native 
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Claims  Settlement  Act  »nd  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act:  amends  the  Native  Claims  Act  to 
ilmplify  us  administration  and  assure  that 
Native  Alaskans  receive  full  benefits  which 
the  Congress  intended  In  the  original  law; 
authorizes  n  number  of  specific  selections 
which  will  benefit  both  the  natives  and  the 
Federal  Covernment; 

Federal  north  slope  lands  studv  program: 
Recognizes  the  unique  combination  of  wU- 
dernes.s.  wildlife,  and  oil  and  pas  values  on 
the  Alaska  North  Slope  by  directing  a  spe- 
cial study  of  all  Federal  lands  In  the  area,  ex- 
cept the  National  Petroleum  Res'-rve- Alaska, 
to  aisure  that  all  elements  of  resource 
use  and  preservation  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time;  Includes  a  spe- 
cial oil  and  Kas  exploration  program  for  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range,  an  oil  ana 
gas  leasing  program  for  non-North  slope 
Federal  lands  and  a  mineral  resource  aasess- 
ment  progrum;  and  prohibits  seismic  teatlng 
within  2  years  of  enactment; 

Access  for  transportation  and  utility  sys- 
tems F.stahllshes  a  special  procedure  for  ai- 
'owlnif  Access  for  transportation  and  otner 
purposes  across  and  Into  conservation  sys- 
tem vmltB.  recognises  the  need  to  balance 
protection  of  the  resources  and  the  need  for 
Bcce.sa  to  permit  development  of  Federal 
State,  and  private  lands  not  Included  i" 
such  units. 

Federal-State  cooperation;  Establishes  an 
.Maska  Land  Use  Council  as  an  Innovative 
vehloie  for  Federal  and  State  cooperation  in 
the  management  of  Federal  and  State  lands; 
authorizes  special  cooperative  agreements  for 
wildlife  refuges  and  designates  the  Bristol 
Hay  Cooperative  Region  as  a  unique  eiperl- 
nient   In   Federal-State  cooperation; 

National  need  mineral  activity  recommen- 
dation procejis:  EstablLshes  a  special  proce- 
dure under  which  the  President,  with  Con- 
gressional approval,  can  permit  mineral  ex- 
ploration, development  and  extraction  wnicn 
is  prohibited  under  existing  law.  but  may  be 
needed  to  meet  future  national  needs  H  R 
39 — Ptibllc  law  9fi--487.  approved  Decem- 
ber 2.  1980    ('359) 

Clean  Water;  Extends  through  fiscal  1992 
the  following  programs  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  at  a  total  authorization  of  1489- 
197.000  for  1981  and  $50,270,000  for  1982 
grants  for  Investigations  and  Information 
gathering,  grants  for  manpower  development 
and  training  of  sewace  treatment  works  op- 
erators, grants  to  develop  and  riiAlntaln  a 
system  for  forecasting-  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  waste  treatment  profeseionals. 
grants  to  States  and  Interstate  agencies  to 
assist  In  the  administration  of  programs  for 
the  prevention,  reduction  and  elimination 
of  pollution,  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
undergraduate  cotirsen  In  the  design,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  treatment  works 
togethor  with  the  award  of  KPA  scholarships. 
grants  for  developing  and  •peni'ln^.'  areawlde 
wtisltf  trcatrntnt  management  plannliif;  proc- 
esses; authority  for  the  rural  clean  water 
program,  grants  to  States  for  cla*slfU-atlon 
of  the  water  quality  of  lakes  and  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  control  the  pollution  of 
lakes  and  restore  their  water  quality,  and 
general  admlrUstratlon  of  thoee  provisions 
jf  the  act  which  are  not  otherwise  speclfl- 
r:\\\f  funded,  'epeals  effective  November  I. 
1981  the  Industrial  cost  recovery  provision 
of  thp  art.  contains  a  provision  concerning 
reimbursement  to  municipalities  that  utilize 
their  own  resources  to  con.strurt  a  municipal 
waste  water  facility  which  Is  designed  to 
facilitate  lt.s  Implementation  whl'e  assuring 
that  the  amount  of  the  relmhursemeiit  will 
not  exceed  a  States  allotment  and  that  the 
project  for  which  reimbursement  la  sought 
IS  on  an  approved  State  priority  list  In- 
creases the  construction  costs  limitations 
applicable  'o  the  combined  k,'rant  pnwedure 
for  small  pmjects  to  (4  million  and  to  tb 
million  In  a  State  with  unusually  high  costs 


of  construction;  grants  a  one-year  extension 
during  which  States  may  obligate  fiscal  1979 
Federal  Water  I'oUullon  Control  Act  tunds. 
authorlics  a  lower  Federal  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance  throughout  a  State 
when  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Slate,  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $20  million 
of  construction  grant  funds  may  be  ullllxed 
for  the  cleanup  of  PCBs  from  the  bottom 
sediment  of  the  Hudson  River  In  New  York, 
authorizes  a  demonstration  program  under 
which  grants  will  be  made  to  Staiee  to  cJe*n 
up  abandoned  mines  for  use  In  hazardous 
wastes  disposals  and  specifically  requires 
that  such  projects  be  undertaken  In  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia; 
and  provides  that  the  two  percent  of  the 
construction  grant  funds  that  may  be  used 
by  a  State  for  program  administration  be 
based  on  the  authorized  grant  amount 
rather  than  the  amount  appropriated  S. 
2725— Public  Law  96-483.  approved  October 
21.   1980    (•254) 

Climate  program:  Extends,  through  fiscal 
1983.  the  National  Climate  Program  Act  to 
continue  the  climate- related  activities  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Office  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  authorizes 
therefor  $25  5  million  for  fiscal  1981,  $39  1 
million  for  1982.  and  $43  7  million  for  1983 
S  1391  — Passed  Senate  August  27.  1980. 
Passed  House  amended  October  1,  1980. 
(W) 

Earthquake  hazard  reduction:  Extends 
through  fiscal  1981  the  Earthquake  Hazard 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  authorizes  there- 
for $9  6  million  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  $32  484  million,  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  $26  6 
million  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
so  that  they  may  continue  their  ongoing  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  the  risks  to  life  and 
property  from  earthquakes  and  other  hazards 
through  means  of  prevention  and  prepared- 
ness; and  authorizes  $23  814  million  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  for  fiscal  1981  S  1393 — Public 
Law  96^72.  approved  October  19.  1980    (VV) 

Endangered  species:  E^xtends  through  fis- 
cal 1982  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  section  6  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram under  the  Endangered  Specle.s  Act  of 
1973  which  Includes  the  remaining  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  $16  million  previously  authorized 
\mder  Public  Law  96-212  HR  6839— Public 
Law  96-246.   approved   M.iy  23.   1980     (VV) 

EP.\  authorizations:  Authorizes  a  total  of 
$379,492,000  foi  the  environmental  research 
and  development  programs  conducted  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  fiscal 
1980  as  follows:  $66,659,000  for  water  quality 
research.  $9,638,000  for  pesticide  research  and 
demonstration.  $26.919  000  for  drinking 
water  research  and  demonstration  of  which 
$4  million  Is  for  a  new  program  for  ground- 
water research  and  development.  $30,977,000 
for  toxic  substances  research.  $2,930,000  for 
radiation  research.  $103,461,000  for  energy  re- 
lated research.  $71,963,000  for  air  quality  pro- 
grams of  which  $46,624,000  Is  for  the  health 
and  ecological  effects  program.  $10243  000  for 
research  and  development  on  solid  waste. 
$500,000  for  noise  control,  and  $25,449,000  for 
Intermedia  activities,  requires  an  annual  re- 
port on  EPA's  budget  request  and  other  ac- 
tivities; and  authorizes  EPA  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  costs  Incurred  when  It  allows  its 
facilities  to  be  used  by  an  outside  organiza- 
tion HR  2676 — Public  Law  96  229.  ap- 
proved April  7.   1980    IVV) 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $368,702,000  for  the 
environmental  research  and  development 
programs  conducted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  fiscal  1981  as  follows: 
$70,167,000  for  air  quality  and  research; 
$62,522,000  for  water  quality  research  which 
Includes  funding  for  a  Joint  project  by  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  evalu- 
ate methods  of  reducing  agricultural  runoff 
and  consequent  pollution  and  soil  losses  and 


for  cold  climate  research  to  continue  activi- 
ties formerly  conducted  by  the  Arctic  Labora- 
tory In  Fairbanks.  Alaska;  $27,447,000  for 
drinking  water  research  and  demonstration 
which  includes  a  new  initiative  for  develop- 
ment of  cost-eflectlve  processes  for  small 
drinking  water  systenrvs.  $9.435  000  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act.  $3,181,000  for  radiation  research; 
$26,446,000  for  solid  waste  research  and  de- 
velopment which  reflects  new  emphasis  on 
research  to  support  efforts  to  clean  up  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  sites;  $36,895,000  for 
toxic  substances  research;  $22,844,000  for  In- 
terdisciplinary research;  $105,099,000  for 
energy  research  and  development  and  rec- 
ommends a  level  of  $500,000  for  the  first  half 
of  a  study  of  the  adverse  health  and  ecologi- 
cal effects  of  uranium  mining  wastes  and 
control  measures  for  uranium  mining  wastes. 
and  directs  EPA  to  Issue  regulations  provid- 
ing for  ac/ress  by  EPA  officials  or  contrac- 
tors to  privately-operated  oil  shale  projects 
on  Federally-owned  land  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  reasonable  and  legitimate  re- 
search on  the  environmental  effects  of  oil 
shale  operations  S  2726— Passed  Senate  May 
22,  1980;  Passed  House  amended  December  1. 
1980   (W) 

Marine  protection-  Extends  for  one  year, 
through  fiscal  1981.  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  which  provides  for  the  designation  of 
marine  sanctuaries  to  preserve  or  restore 
specific  areas  of  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great 
takes  waters  chosen  on  the  basis  of  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  values,  adds  the  term  "scientific"  to 
the  list  of  criteria  for  which  a  marlie  sanc- 
tuary can  be  established,  defines  the  term 
"State"  when  used  In  title  III  to  mean  any 
of  the  several  States  or  any  U  S  territory  or 
possession  which  has  a  popularly  elected 
Governor,  specifies  what  mxist  be  Included  In 
the  documentation  comprising  the  terms  of 
the  marine  sanctuary  designation;  requires 
the  Secretary  to  Issue  nece.ssary  and  reason- 
able regulations  to  Implement  the  terms  of 
and  to  control  the  activities  described  In  the 
designation;  makes  permits,  licences,  and 
other  authorizations  Issued  pursuant  to  any 
other  authority  valid  unle-'S  the  sanctuary 
regulations  provide  otherwise,  restricts  the 
scope  of  sanctuary  reg\ilatlons  to  those  types 
of  activities  specifically  mentioned  In  the 
designation  document,  provides  for  more 
sophisticated  techniques,  including  multiple- 
use  management,  domlnant-tise  manage- 
ment, and  partial  manar:ement.  requires  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  research  and.  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  enforce- 
ment activities  as  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  III.  pro- 
vides that  a  designation  of  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary shall  become  effective  unless  part  or 
all  of  Its  terms  are  disapproved  by  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress within  60  davs  of  continuous  session 
and  Iti  accordance  with  specified  procedures 
or  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  whose  waters 
are  Included  on  the  designated  sanctuary 
certifies,  within  60  davs  of  publication,  that 
the  designation  or  specific  terms  of  It  are  un- 
acceptable to  his  State;  and  authorizes  there- 
for $2  25  million  for  1981  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
which  is  charged  with  admlnlsterint;  the  pro- 
gram S  1140— Public  Law  96-332.  approved 
August  29.  1980    (W) 

Natloial  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977  to  extend 
until  May  1.  1981.  the  National  Commission 
on  Air  Quality  In  order  to  provide  additional 
time  for  the  Commission  to  complete  and 
submit  a  final  report  containing  Its  recom- 
mendations on  the  Implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  SJ  Res  188— Public  Law  96- 
300.  approved  July  2,  1980    iVV) 
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Ocean  pollution:  Extends  for  three  years, 
through  hscal  1982,  title  I  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Re.,earch  and  Sanctuaries  Act  under 
which  the  tnvironmenlal  Protection  Agency 
has  the  authorltv  to  regulate  t.ie  iransporta- 
ilon  of  materials  for  ocean  damping  and 
prevent  ocean  dumping  of  any  "^f^^\\^- 
which  would  adversely  affect  human  health 
or  welfare,  the  marine  cnUronment.  an  eco- 
logical s\stem  or  economic  potentialities 
authorizes  therefor  $2  million  each  for  1980 
through  1982,  phases  out  Indubtrial  sludge 
dumping  bv  December  31.  1981,  unless  a  com- 
pany has  a  special  permit  Isbued  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  EPA,  requires  a  VS  agency 
that  intends  to  dump  in  foreign  waters  lo 
first  obtain  the  Administrator  s  approval,  and 
authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a  study  evaluating 
the  technological  options  avaUable  for  the 
removal  of  heavy  metals  and  other  toxic 
organic  materials  from  the  sewage  sludge  of 
New  York  Cltv  which  Is  to  be  completed  by 
July  1,  1981  S.  1148— Passed  Senate  June  6. 
1979;  Passed  House  amended  May  13,  1980. 
Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  with 
amendments  September  30,  1980    (VV) 

Amends  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  transfer  from 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration |NOAA>  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  authority  to  conduct 
research  Into  developing  disposal  methods  as 
alternatives  to  ocean  dumpmt;.  authorizes 
$11,396,000  In  fiscal  1981  and  $12,000,000  in 
1982  for  NOAA  to  monitor  ocean  dumping 
and  to  carry  out  research  on  marine  pollu- 
tion under  title  II  of  the  Act.  and  Includes 
as  part  of  the  research  project  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce into  the  long  term  effects  of  pollu- 
tion over  fishing  and  the  marine  ecosystem, 
a  scientific  assessment  of  damapes  caused 
from  oil  spills  S  1123— Public  Law  96  381, 
approved  October  6,  1980.  (W) 

Ocean  pollivtlon  (Marpol)  :  Implements 
those  portions  of  the  1978  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  from  Ships.  1973  (Mar- 
pDl  Protocol)  applicable  to  vessel  Inspection 
and  certification  and  to  reception  facilities 
for  oil  and  chemical  wastes;  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  the  authority  to  admin- 
ister, enforce,  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  act  Including  authority  to 
issue  "Marpol  Protocol"  certlficales  to  ves- 
sels complying  with  pollution  standards  and 
detain  vessels  that  have  no  certificate  or  are 
not  In  compliance  with  their  certificate,  pro- 
vides compensation  fT  any  loss  or  damage 
suffered  to  ships  which  are  unreasonably  de- 
tained or  delayed;  requires  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  regulations  to  ensure  that  the  vessels 
of  member  nations  are  treated  more  favorable 
than  vessels  of  non-members;  requires  the 
Secretaries  to  Issue  regulations  for  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  of  wa.ste  reception  facilities 
at  U  S  ports  and  terminals,  calls  for  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  whenever  a  port's  facilities 
are  adequate  for  receiving  waste  liquids  from 
seagoing  vessels;  requires  the  Secretary  to  bar 
entry,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  any  US 
port,  that  has  not  been  Issued  the  necessary 
certificate;  Imposes  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  act.  the  protocol,  or 
Its  Implementing  rerulatlons  and  amends 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  extend 
the  fisheries  loan  fund  through  September 
30.  1982  HR  efifi.'i-  Public  Law  96-478,  ap- 
proved  October  21,    198"     i  \'V  I 

Ocean  pollution  research  and  development 
Amends  section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Polltitlon  Research  and  De' elopment  and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  authorize 
$3  million  f.  r  fiscal  1981  $4  million  for  fiscal 
1982.  and  $5  million  for  1973  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmo-=pherlc  Admlnlstratioti  to 
provide  continued  financial  assistance  In  the 
form  of  grants  and  contracts  for  projects 
needed  to  meet  the  priorities  set  forth  In  a 


five-vear  plan  (mandated  under  the  act)  for 
Federal  efficiency  ar.d  coordination  of  the 
Nations  ocean  pollution  research,  develop- 
ment, and  monitoring  activities,  and  changes 
f,-o:ii  )-cbruarv  I.,  to  April  30  t  e  d  ite  lor 
submlsslon  of  the  biennial  report  to  Con- 
gress couuiiuung  re.ij.uno  oi  lue  live-year 
plan.  HR  6616 — Passed  House  May  5.  1980. 
Passed  Senate  amended  May  15.  1980  (VV) 
Quiet  communities  Amends  the  title  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  read  the 
■Quiet  Coinmunities  Acf  and  conforms  all 
references  in  law  to  the  new  name,  author- 
izes $15  million  annually  for  fiscal  lf80  and 
1981  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
requires  the  .\dmlnislrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop  a  five- 
year  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
March  1.  1980.  .setting  forth  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  objectives  of  each  program 
and  actlviiv  which  the  Administrator  will 
carry  out  In  fiscal  1981  throuch  1985.  and 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  revision 
ri  the  plan  l);-'  January  31.  laSI,  and  each 
two  years  thereafter,  require.^  that  the  plan 
contain  a  separate  discussion  of  the  Admin- 
Istrators  research  objectives  with  respect  to 
the  health  aspects  of  noise  and  that  the 
research  portion  of  the  plan  il)  set  forth 
the  relative  priorities  assigned  to  various 
categories  of  noise  research  activities  to  be 
performed  by  EPA  or  other  Federal  agencies, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  annual  levels  of 
funding  to  be  allocated  to  each  category,  and 
a  schedule  or  timetable  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  attain  the  noise  research  objectives. 
and  (2)  contain  an  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  research  elements  and  the 
other  activities  for  programs  described  else- 
where In  the  plan:  requires  that  the  plan 
contain  a  separate  portion  on  aircraft  and 
airport  noise  studies;  allows  local  govern- 
ments to  petition  EPA  requesting  a  change 
m  Federal  Noise  regulations  which  affect 
fixed  railroad  facilities;  and  extends  for  one 
year  the  life  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Air  Quality  in  order  that  it  may  complete 
Its  study  on  the  Implementation  of  the  act 
S  1144 — Passed  Senate  June  14.  1979.  Passed 
House  amended  February  12.  1980,  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment and  requested  conference  March  25, 
1980    iVV) 

Safe  drinking  water:  Amends  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  extend  for  three  years, 
until  January  1.  1984  (January  1  1986  for 
systems  that  Intend  to  reslonallze)  the  au- 
thority of  States  to  grant  temporary  case- 
by-case  exemptions  to  public  water  supply 
systems  which,  due  to  economic  factors,  are 
unable  to  comply  with  current  interim  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations;  permits 
States,  so  long  as  statutory  requirements  are 
niet.  to  receive  primary  enforcement  author- 
ity to  regulate  underground  injection  re- 
lated to  oil  and  gas  production  and  recovery: 
deletes  underground  storage  of  natural  gas 
from  the  statutory  definition  of  underground 
mtecllon  because  of  the  lack  of  evidence 
that  natural  gas  storage  poses  a  threat  to 
drinking  water  quality;  permits  States  to 
continue  their  existing  underground  Injec- 
tion control  programs  pending  approvol  or 
di.sapproval  of  their  program  by  the  .^dmln- 
istrator,  and  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  make  grants  to  a  single  public  water 
system  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  or  Improved  means  of 
filtration  which  are  stricter  than  standards 
in  effect  under  the  act  HR  8117— Public 
Law  96        ,  approved   1980     (VV) 

Solid  waste  disposal:  Extends  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  three  years  through 
fiscal  1982,  transfers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  exclusive  resp>on£lb!llty  for  carrying 
out  any  requirement  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  coal  mining  wastes  or  overburden 
for  which  a  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation permit  is  issued  or  approved; 
Allows  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  to  delegate  the 
power  to  enforce  regulations  to  other  agen- 
cies in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  com- 
pliance efforts  but  limits  such  authority  with 
respect  to  inspecUonf  and  enforcement  func- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Trarisportatlon  In 
matters  relatii:ig  to  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  waste,  provides  greater  admin- 
istrative flexibility  In  allocating  funds  while 
retaining  an  emphasis  on  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
hazardous  waste  control  funds,  requires  that 
a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  be  used  to  support  State  and  local  solid 
waste  plaiming  and  management  activities; 
provides  that  drill. ng  fluids  produced  waters, 
and  other  wastes  associated  with  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  of 
crude  oil.  natural  gas  or  geolherms:  energy 
shall  only  bt  subject  to  existing  State  or  Fed- 
eral regulatory  programs  m  lieu  of  subtitle  C 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  until  at  least  24  months  after  enactment 
to  enable  EPA  to  conduct  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  study  to  determine  the  degree  of 
hazard,  adequacy  of  existing  regulatory  pro- 
gram?, any  changes  to  these  programs,  and 
the  cost  and  impact  of  those  changes  on  the 
exploration,  deve'.opment.  aj;d  production  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas.  establishes  a 
special  wastes"  category  tc  en-ompass  all 
other  wastes  to  be  regulated  by  the  Agency 
and  requires  studies  and  public  hearings 
prior  to  their  regulation,  requires  State  or 
Federal  programs  for  waste  disposal  sites 
to  include  provisions  for  Identification  and 
chemical  physical  analysis; 

Establishes  a  procedure  for  Congressional 
approval  of  any  hazardous  waste  regulations, 
codifies  the  existing  common  law  concept 
that  the  generator  of  waste  Ls  responsible 
for  assuring  its  arrival  at  an  appropriate 
facUltv;  authorizes  the  Admintslrator  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  prevent  radiation  ex- 
posure which  presents  aii  unreasonable  risk 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  from 
certain  uses  of  solid  waste,  the  extraction. 
and  processing  of  phas^phate  rock,  or  the 
extraction  of  uranium  ore:  limits  suspen- 
sion of  regulations  of  uranium  miring  waste 
under  subtitle  C  to  overburden;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  enforce  such 
regulations  through  Lssuance  of  a  compli- 
ance order  or  commencement  of  a  civil  ac- 
tion, provides  that  the  Administrator  should, 
where  appropriate.  estab;lsh  separate  re- 
quirements for  nev:  and  exi.st;ng  facilities 
requires  the  Administrator  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  ail  aspects  of  storage  treat- 
ment, and  dlsposa:  of  hazardous  waste  rang- 
ing from  reporting.  m:.n!torlng  second 
record  keeping  to  regulations  for  location. 
design,    construction,   and   operation 

Permits  the  Administrator  to  authorize 
EPA  contractor:,  to  obtain  s£mp:es.  perform 
Inspections,  ar.o  exai~.r.ne  records  at  facilities 
which  handle  hazardous  wastes;  specifies 
that  EPA's  acce.^.  entry,  and  Inspection  au- 
thority applies  to  -persons  or  sites  which  have 
handled  hazardous  waste.=  in  the  pa=t  but 
are  no  longer  doing  so  gives  EPA  the  option 
of  requesting  that  persons  handling  such 
wastes  either  provide  records  or  furnish  In- 
formation In  the  form  of  a  summary;  adds 
provisions  to  assure  appropriate  confidenti- 
ality of  data  In  the  hands  of  private  contrac- 
tors; amends  the  enforcement  provisions  tc 
bring  them  Into  line  wUh  those  In  the  Clean 
Air  and  Water  Acts  by  Imposing  a  clvl:  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $26,000  per  day  for  dumping  of 
hazardous  wastes  regardless  of  whether  the 
dumping  party  has  been  served  with  a  stop 
order;  authonzes  the  Administrator  tc  act 
acamst  violations  before  a  30-day  period  has 
elapsed,  cla'lfies  the  Administrator  s  author- 
ity to  immediately  issue  an  order  suspending 
or  revoking  an  operating  permit  and  If  nec- 
essary, .seek  court  enforcement;  clarifies  the 
scope  of  existing  crlminai  provisions  and 
creates  a  new  offense  of  endangerment  that 
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is  tailored  to  the  activities  regulated  bv  the 
act  leaves  notincatlon  relating  to  revl- 
sloA  of  regulations  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator;  authorizes  $30  million 
lor  a  new  program  of  grants  to  assist  States 
to  compile,  publish,  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  continuing  Inventory  of  the 
waste  sues  within  their  State;  authorizes  the 
Administrator,  upon  a  determination  that  a 
hazardous  waste  presents  a  subsUntlal  risk 
to  the  health  or  environment,  to  order  the 
owner  or  operator  to  conduct  reasonable 
testing,  analysis,  and  monitoring  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hazard, 
makes  clear  that  enforcement  and  remedial 
actions  with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  sites 
should  not  be  postponed  pending  ?"?.'*; 
tlon  of  the  inventory;  specines  that  grant 
funds  for  State  hazardous  waste  activities 
may  be  used  for  Inactive  site  re-sponse  plan- 
ning and  control;  prohibits  open  dumping 
after  publication  of  criteria  to  define  this 
prucUce.  authorizes  $1  5  million  each  for 
fiscal  1981  and  1982  for  a  grant  program  to 
assist  local  governments  with  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  located  on  a  drinking  water 
acqulfer  and  to  tJike  measures  to  ldentlf> 
these  sites  and  mitigate  potential  environ- 
mental problems; 

Establishes  a  deadline  of  September  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  publish 
Kuldellnes  for  the  development  of  specifica- 
tions for  recovered  materials  which  may  also 
apply  to  virgin  materials,  and  to  Uke  actions 
to  Identify  potential  markeus  and  economic 
obstacles  to  materials  recovery:  gives  EPA 
the  flexibility  to  choose  which  products 
would  be  purchased  for  recycled  materials 
and  to  .set  timetables  for  Issuance  of  new 
specmcatlontr:  extends  the  deadline  for 
changing  specification  to  allow  "-"*  of  /«- 
cycled  materials  from  18  months  to  5  years 
directs  the  Administrator  to  Issue  final 
guidelines  by  May  I.  19«1.  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  procuring  products  contain- 
ing recovered  materials; 

Extends  applicability  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal guidelines  to  the  legislative  branch; 
directs  the  Administrator  to  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occuoatlonal  Safety 
and  Health  with  Information  relating  to  the 
Identity  of  a  .site  where  cleanup  Is  planned, 
regarding  hn/ards  to  which  workers  might  be 
exposed,  and  Incidents  of  worker  Injury  or 
harm  at  a  site;  requires  the  Administrator, 
before  issuing  a  permit  for  a  farllltv  for  the 
treatment,  storage,  or  dlsoosal  of  hazardous 
wastes,  to  give  notice  In  local  newsoapers  and 
over  radio  stations  of  Its  Intent  to  Issue  a 
permit  to  after  which  a  45-day  period  Is  pro- 
vided for  submLsRlon  of  statements  of  opposi- 
tion; modifies  the  ludlclal  review  provisions 
of  the  act  to  follow  comnarable  provisions 
In  the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Wuter  Acts; 
requires  that  all  court  actions  challenging 
regulations  under  this  act.  be  heard  In  the 
Appeals  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Federal  Judicial  district  In  which  the  person 
resides  or  transacts  business:  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator authority  to  siibpena  records  and 
comoel  testimony  of  witnesses  In  enforce- 
ment actions;  establishes  minimum  require- 
ments for  approval  of  State  waste-to-energy 
plans  and  authorizes  grant  assistance  for 
.States  and  munlclpallMe^  to  Implement  their 
plans;  directs  the  Administrator  to  collect 
Information  concerning  market  potential 
and  other  waste-to-energy  Information;  and 
directs  the  President  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary nine-member  commission  to  sxibmlt  by 
February  15,  1982.  an  Interim  report  and 
within  two  years  a  final  report  regarding  the 
status  of  Federal  resource  conservation  and 
recovery  efforts  S  1156— Public  Law  96  482. 
approved  October  21.  1980    (W) 

Superfund  for  environmental  cleanup:  Es- 
tablishes a  tlve-year  SI  6  billion  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Fund.  87  5  percent  of 
which  would  be  futided  by  a  system  of  taxes 
levied   on   the   producers   of  hazardous  sub- 


stances, to  pay  for  timely  governmeiu  re- 
sponse to  releases  of  hazardous  substances 
into  the  environment,  establishes  strict  lia- 
bility for  producers  of  hazardous  substances 
to  encourage  the  e  responsible  to  clean  up 
releases  and  prevent  additional  releaaea  of 
hazardous  substances. 

Defines  hazardous  substances  as  all  sub- 
stances which  a.-e  already  listed  as  such 
under  the  Clean  Water  Acu,  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  or  the  Toxic 
Substance  Control  Act,  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  additional  hazardous  sub- 
stances which,  when  released  Into  the 
environment,  may  present  substantial  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  the  environment; 
allows  use  of  the  fund  lor  cleanup  damages 
for  substances  not  on  the  lists,  but  disallows 
use  of  the  liability  scheme  to  recover  these 
costs;  excludes  from  coverage  oil  spills,  the 
normal  field  application  of  fertilizer,  emis- 
sions from  a  motor  vehicle,  nuclear  material, 
and  most  workplace  exposures,  excludes  from 
definition  as  a  hazardous  substance,  petro- 
leum, natural  gas.  and  synthetic  gas.  pro- 
vides for  two  dlHerent  levels  of  Federal  re- 
sponse— removal  and  remedy— where  a  re- 
sponsible party  falls  to  respond  to  a  spill,  or 
where  no  responsible  party  can  be  IdentUied; 
includes  as  removal  actions,  those  emergency 
actions  established  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  including  provision  of  water  supplies 
and  temporary  housing  relocation,  allows  up 
to  $1  million  for  emergency  removal  actions, 
or  more  if  the  emergency  continues,  author- 
izes subsequent  remedy  of  the  release,  with 
no  dollar  limit,  provides  a  variety  of  onslte 
or  offslte  actions  to  clean  up  the  released 
hazardous  sut»stances  and  to  stop  further 
spread  of  the  contaminants.  Including  per- 
manetil  relocation  and  provisions  of  alterna- 
tive water  supplies  as  part  of  remedy;  allows 
the  fund  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  costs  of  damages,  and 
cost  of  restoring  Injured,  destroyed,  or  lost 
natural  resources;  essentially  codifies  the 
common  law  liability  standard  to  help  as- 
sure that  spills,  hazardous  waste  sites,  and 
other  covered  releases  will  be  cleaned  up 
and  innocent  victims  will  be  compensated 
(or  their  losses  holds  responsible  parties 
liable  on  a  "no  fault"  basis  under  Federal 
law  for  all  government  response  costs  and 
listed  third  partv  damages;  allows  costs 
to  be  paid  initially  by  the  Response  Fund 
and  then  collected  from  the  responsible  par- 
ties, if  neces.sary.  provides  for  compensa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Go' ernmont  and  any 
Stale  In  the  event  of  injury  to  or  destruc- 
tion or  loss  of  natural  resources  Imposes 
strict  liability  on  owners  and  operators  of 
vessels  and  facilities  releasing  hazardous 
substances,  and  on  owners  and  operators  of 
sites  at  the  time  of  disposal,  generators  of 
hazardous  wastes  who  arrange  for  others  to 
dispose  of  the  wastes,  and  transporters  who 
select  where  they  will  dispose  wastes,  and 
provides  as  the  only  defenses  to  liability,  an 
act  of  God.  an  act  of  war.  or  the  act  of  a 
third  party;  and  provides  for  a  legislative 
veto  of  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
act  if  the  veto  is  not  disapproved  by  the 
other  House  HR  7020— ''assed  House  Sep- 
tember 23.  1980;  Pas.sed  Senate  amended  No- 
vember 24.  1980   (484) 

Trinity  River  fish  ha'iltat  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  'nterlor.  acting  through  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service,  to 
undertake  construction.  o"eratlon.  and 
maintenance  of  the  debris  dam  on  the  Grass 
Valley  Creek  and  the  sand  d-edglng  nrogram 
on  t>ie  Trinity  River  In  Trlnlt;-  County.  Cali- 
fornia, m  conformity  with  t>^e  development 
plan  pre^ared  by  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Task  Force  which  was 
formed  to  examine  the  ''sh  and  w'^Pfe  prob- 
lems on  the  Trinity  River  caused  by  con- 
struction of  the  cam  and  to  recommend  cor- 
re:tlve  ictlons.  authorizes  for  fiscal  1982 
$3  5  million  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  construction  coats  plus  such  ad- 


ditional amounts  as  may  be  required  for  the 
Federal  share  of  operatk.ii  and  maintenance; 
and  makes  approprui- ;  ;  r  a;:  such  funds 
contingent  upon  t!;.  l'  u:  l  ;  .--  ;pervlsors  of 
Trinity  County  acl.i.t.:.m-  ttJ(i)uate  timber 
road  and  subdivision  standards  to  protect 
the  Grass  Valley  treok  Watershed  and  an 
agreement  between  the  Stale  and  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  to  share  the 
cost  of  the  sand  dredging  system  H  R  507— 
Ptibllc  Law  96-335.  approved  September  4. 
1980    iVV) 

Weather  modification:  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Weather  Modification  Management 
Program  to  (1)  develop  a  better  scientific 
base  for  understanding  the  atmospheric  pro- 
cesses that  win  allow  the  development  of  re- 
liable weather  modification  technologies.  (2i 
provide  more  effective  coordination  and 
stable  funding  for  Federal  research  efforts  In 
weather  modification.  (3)  Imorove  public  In- 
volvement and  environmental  consideration 
In  weather  modification,  and  (4)  encourage 
international  cooperation;  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commer-e  to  appoint  a  director 
res^onslble  for  planning  and  administering 
the  program:  directs  the  President  to  main- 
tain an  interagency  coordinating  committee 
responsible  for  coordination  of  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  In  the  program;  directs  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  to  seek  Indepen- 
dent advice  on  the  goals,  priorities,  and  ac- 
tivities cf  the  program;  requires  the  director 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Interagency  co- 
ordinating committee  to  prepare  and  revise 
biennially  a  five-year  plan  for  managlne  the 
Federal  research  effort  In  weather  modifica- 
tion; dlrecU  OMB  to  review  each  agency's 
annual  a-jproprtations  request  for  the  pro- 
gram as  an  Integrated,  coherent,  multlagency 
request  requires  submission  of  reports  by 
all  persons  responsible  for  conducting 
weather  modification  activities  In  the  United 
States;  directs  the  Secretary  to  oubllsh  a 
.summary  of  activities  In  an  annual  report  to 
the  Presiient  and  the  Congress;  and  Includes 
a  five-vear  authorization  Increasing  from 
$25  million  In  fiscal  1981  by  $5  million  per 
year  to  $45  million  In  fiscal  1985  S  1644— 
Passed  Senate  May  19.  1980    (Wt 

FISHERIES 

Atlantic  Tuna  Conservation  Commission: 
Amends  section  10  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
"Convention  Act  of  1975  to  authorize,  through 
fiscal  1983.  such  sums  as  necessary  for  the 
United  States'  share  of  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICC ATI 
which  was  established  under  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tuna  (Ex  H  89th-2d)  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  T"na;  adds  five  new  posltloiis 
to  the  existing  advl.sory  committee  to  the  US 
ICC*T  Commissioners  which  would  consist 
of  the  Chairmen  of  certain  fishery  manage- 
ment councils:  directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  program  under  which  a  US  observer 
will  be  stationed  aboard  a  forelen  fishing 
vessel  that  Is  operating  within  the  defined 
convention  zone  to  carry  out  such  scientific 
or  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate; imposes  a  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  placing  an  observer  on  a  foreign  vessel 
intendlnc  to  fish  within  the  US  convention 
zone  when  It  Is  determined  that  such  fishing 
would  result  In  the  In-ldental  taking  of  blll- 
flsh-  and  requires  biennial  reports  on  the 
taking  of  blue-fin  tuna  by  US  Ashermen  In 
the  convention  area,  the  status  of  bluefln 
stocks  within  the  area  trends  In  their  popu- 
lation and  related  Information  resulting  from 
imolementatlon  of  the  observer  P^<^'J'''^^° 
2549  Public  Law  96-339.  approved  Septem- 
ber 4.  1980    (W) 

Commercial  fisheries:  Extends  the  Com- 
mercial Flsberlps  Research  and  I^^'""'"'"' 
Act  for  three  vears.  through  fiscal  1983.  ana 
authorizes  therefor  $10  million  for  the  sec- 
tion 4(a)  general  programs  $5  million  tor 
section   41  b)    which    provides   funds   on   an 
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emergency  basis  If  there  Is  a  commercial 
fishery  disaster  or  serious  disruption  affect- 
ing future  production  due  to  a  resource 
disaster  arising  from  natural  or  undeter- 
mined causes,  and  $500,000  for  the  section 
4(c)  program  of  grants  to  develop  new  com- 
mercial fisheries  HR.  4890 — Public  Law  96- 
262,  approved  June  5.  1980.  (VV) 

National  fishery  development :  Provides  for 
a  national  program  of  fisheries  researc'h  and 
development;  reaffirms  the  Congressional 
comiiiltment  expressed  In  the  Saltonstall- 
Kenncdy  Act  (established  In  1354  and  main- 
tained through  the  transfer  of  30  percent  of 
the  duties  on  Imported  fish  products)  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  funding  for  both  Industry 
and  governmental  fishery  development  and 
research  and  projects  by  expanding  the  defi- 
nition of  persons  eligible  to  apply  for  fund- 
ing, which  shall  al.so  Include  residents  of  the 
US.  territories  and  possessions,  and  earmark- 
ing 50  percent  annually  to  private  fisheries 
development  projects,  provides  for  forelgr 
fishing  in  the  US.  fishery  management  zone 
subject  to  certain  limits  on  the  number  and 
types  of  fish  that  may  be  taken:  establishes 
a  program  under  which  a  U.S.  observer  will 
be  statlo:ied  aboard  each  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sel while  the  vessel  is  engaged  In  fishing 
within  the  US  zone;  and  permits  a  com- 
mercial fisherman  whose  vessel  was  damaged 
by  a  foreign  vessel  to  file  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages to  cover  the  loss  of  his  gear  or  vessel. 
S.  1656 — Passed  Senate  December  S.  1979; 
Passed  Hou.se  amendment  September  23. 
1980.  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment 
with  amendment  September  30.  1980.  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment November  18.  1980    (VV) 

Salmon  and  steelhead  resources  conserva- 
tion: Provided  the  Federal  response  to  the 
consequences  of  a  number  of  Federal  court 
decisions  Interpreting  treaties  entered  into 
between  the  US  and  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Washington  territory  In  the  1850's  that  have 
resulted  in:  d)  economic  dislocation  for  the 
non-Indian  commercial  fishing  industry  and 
the  sport  fishermen  of  the  State.  (2)  resist- 
ance to  the  decisions  Implemented,  and  (3) 
dllflculty  In  securing  proper  management  ot 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish a  grant  program  for  the  States  ol 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission,  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  and  any 
Joint  governmental  entity  for  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  coordinated  research,  en- 
forcement, enhancement,  nnd  mpnaeement 
of  the  area's  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
S  2163— Public  Law  96-  —Approved  1980. 
(W) 

Vessels  sale-  Authorizes  the  open,  compet- 
itive bidding  sale  of  seven  specified  vessels 
In  the  Federal  Government's  obsolete  fleet 
which  are  capable  of  conversion  for  use  in 
the  US.  fisheries:  contains  provisions  to  in- 
sure that:  conversion  work  Is  performed  In 
the  US.,  the  vessels  are  documented  and  op- 
erated under  the' laws  of  the  US  .  scrapping 
of  the  ves.sels  Is  done  In  the  US  .  and  the  pur- 
chasers are  US  citizens;  and  extends  for 
two  years  "the  provisions  of  Public  Law  94- 
150  to  permit  foreign  citizens  with  special 
technical  exoertlse  abnard  the  ves-el  until 
such  time  that  this  special  expc-'tse  csn  be 
transferred  to  US  citizens.  H  R.  4088 — 
Public  Law  96-260.  approved  June  3,  1980. 
(VV) 

CENEKAt.  GOVERNMENT 

Afro-Amerlcon  Htstorv  and  Culture  Com- 
mission: Estab"shes  a  15-membcr  National 
Afro-American  History  and  Cultii-e  Commts- 
sion  which  shall  develon  sn-l  submit  to  the 
President  and  Conpress  within  two  years  a 
definitive  nlan  for  the  construction  and  on- 
eratlnn  of  the  National  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Afro-American  History  and  Culture  in 
Wllberforce.  Ohio:  and  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission   to  solicit   funds   from   private   and 


public  sources  to  defray  costs  associated 
with  establishment  and  oper:tlion  of  the 
Center  S  1814 — Passed  Senate  September  26, 
1980  (Note:  Comparable  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  HR.  7434  which  became  Public 
Law  96-430.)    (VV) 

Agency  reporting  requirements:  Discon- 
tinues or  amends  certain  agency  reporting 
requirements  by  eliminating  those  reports 
considered  no  longe.-  neceisary  and  modify- 
ing  others  through  simplification,  less  fre- 
quent reporting  lime  frames,  and  consoli- 
dation. HR  6586— Public  Law  96-470.  ap- 
proved October  19,  ir83.  (VV) 

American  folkl.ie  preservation:  Extends 
the  American  Folkllfe  Center  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  three  years  and  authorizes 
therefor  $740,000.  $890,000.  and  $990,000  for 
fiscal  1982  through  1984.  resaectlvely.  for 
lis  operation.  H  R  7805 — Public  Law  96- 
approved  1980    (VV) 

Archeologlcal  resources:  Authorl7es  not  to 
f-xceed  four  pencni  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Anlmas-LaPlata  and  Dolores 
projects  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin  for 
the  survey,  recovery,  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  display  of  archeologlcal  resources 
in  the  area  HR  5751-  Public  Law  96-301. 
approved  July  2.  1980.  iVV) 

1980  census-  States  the  seise  of  the  Senate 
that  all  members  of  Congress  should  request 
their  States,  the  citizens  of  their  Congres- 
sional Districts,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  encouraee  older  people  to  partlcinate 
as  census  workers  in  the  1980  Decennial  Cen- 
sus. S.  Res  395 — Senate  agreed  to  March  27. 
1980.  (VV) 

Civil  Defense  property  transfer:  Author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  donate  to 
State  and  local  governments  certain  Federal 
personal  property  loaned  to  them  for  civil 
defense  use  under  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  S  2566-  Passed  Senate 
Au?ust  27.  1980    (VV) 

Federal  assistance  reform  Proposes  pro- 
cedural changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  categorical  grant  svstem  to  encour- 
age consolidation  of  grant  programs  and  sim- 
plify the  regulations  associated  with  them 
recognizes  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  grant  system  and  creates  mecha- 
nisms to  improve  the  management  of  these 
programs:  encourages  Conrress  to  consider 
consolidation  plans  wlth'.r.  90  days  of  trans- 
mittal to  Congress:  encourages  Increased 
Federal  reliance  on  state  and  local  ardlts 
whenever  possible,  to  satisfy  Federal  require- 
ments; shifts  the  emnhasis  of  current  prac- 
tice from  audits  conducted  on  a  grant -by- 
grant  basis  to  audits  performed  on  an  orga- 
nization-wide scale:  replaces  the  Joint  Fund- 
ing Act  with  provisions  designed  to  encour- 
afo  Federal  grant  administering  agencies  to 
allow  a  number  of  separate  catesrorlcal  pro- 
grams to  be  used  by  a  recipient  as  If  they 
were  p.  single  nrogram  on  a  case  by  case  basis; 
mandates  that  a^'f-ncles  work  with  their 
counternarts  to  de- elon  grant  procedures 
which  would  be  compatible  and  would  allow 
se'-eral  rrants  'o  be  c;imbined  in'o  omc  -''i- 
mlnlstrative  nackage:  rcau;res  each  crantlna 
a<?encv  to  design  specific  procedures  and 
clear  administrative  roadblocks  to  enhance 
the  nackat'lne  of  grant  programs;  allows  re- 
cipients to  develop  their  own  coordinated 
grant  nackares  for  apnro'al  hv  the  arencles: 
reduces  nanerwork  and  conflicting  national 
pollcv  standards  resulting  from  cross-cutting 
reqt'lrements  (statutorily  mandated  condi- 
tions for  recelnt  and  use  of  Federal  assist- 
ance); requires  the  President  to  designate 
arencles  in  various  nollcy  areas  which  will 
ho  resnonsible  for  de- elo-ilnu  and  Is^ulnt' 
within  two  vears  of  the  date  of  their  designa- 
tion, stindard  r\iles  and  reoulrements  for 
on'>  or  more  cross-cuttlne-  statu'es  requires 
p'l  agencies  upon  Issuance  to  conform  with 
the  standards  directs  agencies  to  accept 
.State  or  local  government  cer'lfcntlons  thn' 
they  are  In  compliance  with  State  or  local 


requirements  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
Federal  cross-cutting  requirements;  relleve.s 
recipients,  once  ceiiified.  from  the  paper- 
work .snd  other  administrative  requirements 
w-hlch  Implement  cross-cutiing  statutes,  de- 
velops a  system.  In  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral grants  agencies,  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive information  on  the  purpose  and  amounts 
of  all  Federal  as.sistance  awarded  to  a  Slate 
and  its  political  subdivisions  in  each  fiscal 
year,  ensures  State  and  local  recipients  pro- 
tection from  unexpected  policy  changes  or 
administrative  revisions  implemented  by 
Federal  agencies,  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  notify  assistance  recipients  whenever  Fed- 
eral funds  are  withdrawn  or  denied,  requires 
agencies  to  allow  State  or  local  government* 
to  present  arguments  against  the  agencies- 
actions,  requires  Federal  agencies  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  withdrawing  or  denying 
funds,  encourages  Federal  agencies  to  waive 
changes  m  requirements  fcr  reclplenls  which 
have  made  a  substantial  efiori  to  comply  with 
the  old  rules,  directs  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  study 
alternative  methods  of  delivering  public 
services  supported  by  Federal  grants,  and 
directs  OMB  to  conduct  and  report  to  Con- 
gress within  18  mciiths.  the  results  of  a  pilot 
program  to  develop  and  Implement  methods 
to  assess  the  administrative  costs  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  OMB  S  878— Passtd 
Senate  Decemoer  1.  1980.  (W) 

Federal  buildings  Authorizes  $2,361,399- 
099  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  various  building  projects  and  to  carry  out 
the  general  policies  established  for  locating, 
designing,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  Fed- 
eral buildings:  and  sets  a  goal  of  increasing 
the  percentage  of  Federal  employees  working 
in  Federally-owned  buildings,  as  opposed  to 
leased  buildings,  to  60  percent  In  ten  years 
and  75  percent  in  20  years.  S  2080— Passed 
Senate  June  20.  1980.  Passed  House  amended 
August  25.  1980.   In  Conference    ,*234i 

Federal  Election  Commission  authoriza- 
tion Authorizes  $9.4  million  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal  1981  of  which 
not  more  than  $400,000  is  to  be  used  for  the 
Commissions  clearinghouse  activities  S 
2'i48— Public  Law  96  253.  approved  May  29. 
1980.   (VVl 

Federal  fire  prevention  and  control:  Au- 
thorizes $20  804.0(K)  for  the  United  States 
Fire  Administration  (USFA)  and  $4,255,000 
lor  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  wilhin  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  1981  for 
a  total  authorization  of  $25.059000,  include.s 
funds  to  strengthen  programs  of  firefighter 
protection.  Federal  arson,  firefighter  emer- 
gency response  training,  and  concentrated 
demonstration  In  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol, including  a  directive  for  USFA  to  carry 
out  a  rural  firefighting  demonstration  proj- 
ect In  the  Southeast  region  of  the  United 
States  in  response  lo  the  high  rate  of  deaths 
due  to  fires  in  that  region,  and  includes 
funds  to  expand  fire  research  programs  under 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research  S  270y-Passed 
Sena-e  ^•ay  22    198'i    >  VVi 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Amends  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  change 
procedures  for  agency  Investigations  and 
rulemaking  authorizes  $70  million  for  fiscal 
1980  $75  million  for  1981  and  $80  million 
for  1982  for  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  CommLsslcn  and  provides  for 
a  two-house  legislative  veto  of  trade  rules 
promulcated  by  the  FTC:  requires  the  FTC 
within  120  days  of  the  filing  date  to  reopen 
anv  FTC  order  if  a  person  partnership,  or 
cornoratlon  subject  to  that  order  makes  a 
"satisfacton-  showing"  cf  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  law  or  fact  since  the  order  wa-s 
issued  prohlbltf  the  FTC  from  makine  nub- 
ile traf*e  secre's  commercial  and  financial 
information  wh'-h  it  ota'alns  conf der.t'ally 
from  nrlvate  sources,  requires  the  FTC  to 
establish  a  nlan  to  reduce  the  burdens  on 
small  buslne-'ses  of  the  quarterly  financial 
report   and  to  reduce   the   number  of  small 
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businesses  required  to  nie  the  report.  mAkes 
permanent  the  protection  against  disclosure 
ot  llne-ol -business  data  In  such  a  way  that 
an  Individual  company  could  be  ideutlfled; 
makes  the  fTC  s  investigative  and  reporting 
powers  Inapplicable  to  the  business  ol  insur- 
ance, exce^it  to  the  extent  authorized  with 
regard  to  aiuurust  Investigations  or  unless 
requested  by  a  majority  vole  or  the  Senate 
or  House  Commerce  Committees,  eliminates 
the  threat  of  criminal  sanctions  applied  to 
those  recipients  of  a  subpoena  who  In  good 
faith   resist  InvestigRilons   by  niRklng  such 
sanctions    Inapplicable    prior    to    a    judicial 
order  of  enforcement;  terminates  PTC's  rule- 
making authority  to  Issue  a  trade  regulation 
rule    under   section    18    regarding    Industry 
standards  and  certification  of  products  but 
leaves    unaHected    whatever    authority    the 
FTC    may   have    under   other    provisions   of 
the    Act;    requires    the    FTC    to    notify    the 
relevant   Senate   and   House   committees   30 
days   prior   to    publishing   a   notice    In    the 
Federal  Register  of  a  proposed  rulemaking; 
limits    to    »75.000    per    proceeding    and    to 
Sf-O  000  per  year  the  amount  that  any  person 
may  receive  under  the  public  participation 
program,    restricts    the    total    authorization 
for  this  program  to  $750,000  annually,  and 
calls  for  e«Ubllshment   of  a  small   buslners 
outreach  program  to  solicit  public  conunent 
and  encourage   participation;   suspends   the 
present    rulemaking    proceedings    regarding 
children's    television    advertising    until    the 
Commission  votes  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
proposed    rule   and   conducts   Us   Investiga- 
tions  under   a   "false  or  deceptive",   rather 
than  an  "unfair  or  deceptive"  standard;   re- 
quires the  FTC  to  promulgate  rnles  provid- 
ing that  ex  partp  contacts  between  Commis- 
sioners   and    outside    parties    be    "on-the- 
reoord".  and  that  contacts  between  the  C  )m- 
mlssloiiers  and  the  rulemaking  staT  be  "on- 
the-record"  when   dlscu's'ng  facts  relevant 
to  the  rulemaking  but  which  are  not  In  the 
rulemaking  record;   applies  the  civil  Investi- 
gative   demand    procedure    utilized    by    the 
Justice    Department    tinder    the    Aiitltniet 
CIvU  Process  Act  to  certain  FTC  Investiga- 
tions, and  allows  Information  sharing  with 
other  Federal  aprncles  a."!  long  as  they  abide 
by    the    j^ame    standards    of    -onfidenla'tty; 
exempts  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information   Act   any   material    the   FTC 
receives  In  an  Investigation  of  a  v'olatlon  of 
a  law  within   the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FTC; 
requires  the  PTC  to  publish  the  text  of  anv 
rule,   or  alternative,   at   the   commencement 
of   a   rulemaking   proceeding;    provides   that 
the  piovLslon   requiring  the  publication  of 
a  rule  Is  apollcable  to  any  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedln"  In  wh'rh  all  hearings  have  not  been 
completed;    requires  publication  of  a  semi- 
annual  regulatorv  agenda  listing  Uie  rules 
which    the    FTC   exnerts    to    Dro->ose    or    pns- 
mulgate    In    the    next    12    mont.is;    requires 
an    analysis   of  a  proposed   action   as   to   Its 
benefits   and    advers*  effects   at    the   Initial 
notice   stage   and    upon    promtilgatlon:    pro- 
hibits the  FTC  for  three  vears  from  netltlon- 
Ing   the   Comml";s1oner  of  Patents  to  cancel 
a  trademark  on  the  protinds  that  It  had  be- 
come the  "common  or  descriptive  name  of 
an  article  or  substance"  under  the  lanham 
Trademark    A'-t     which    would    present    the 
J-TC's    Intended    action    on    the    word    "for- 
Kilca '.    authorises    FT-c    mlemaMng    nn    the 
funeral   Industry  with   regard   to  mandatlnp 
price  disclosures,  banning  fiecentlve  or  coer- 
cive   nractlces,    and    prohlhttlnir    unlawful 
practices  such   as  bovcotts  or  threats:    pro- 
hibits fund's  for  stiidv   lnv«>«f  ipatlon   or  pros- 
ecution    of     anv     a-^-'cultiirftl      cooneratlve. 
auch  as  Sunktst   which  Is  exemnt  from  anti- 
trust   la-,<-8    imrter   the    Canner-^'nlR'ead    Act; 
provides   for  a  two-house  leel'Iaflvp  veto  of 
FTC   rules    un'^er   pfnedlted    r^rorp/iiires    by 
the  passage  wlth'n  90  rtavs  of  p'-omul'^Btlon 
of  a  rule  of  a  Cfnciirrent  resolution  of  dls- 
aonroval:  and  peoi'lres  the  Senate  CotT>merre 
Committee's   Subconvmlttee   for   Consumers 


to  hold  oversight  hearings  every  six  months 
regardmg  the  FTC  H  R  2313— Public  Law 
96-253,  approved  May  28,  1980    (MO,*  152) 

Federal  use  of  bequests:  Authorizes  the 
Federal  Ocveriiment  to  accept  and  use  be- 
quests and  gifts  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering caused  by  natural  disasters  and  es- 
tablishes, within  the  Treasury,  a  separate 
F\;nd  Into  which  such  donations  shall  be 
credited  and  remain  available  for  expenditure 
upon  the  certification  of  the  President  or  his 
delegate  S  2185— Public  Law  96-446,  ap- 
proved October  13,  1980    (W) 

Foreign    Claims   Settlement    Commission : 
Transfer*    the    Foreign    Claims    Settlement 
Commission  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
a   separate  agency,   without   altering  Its  ad- 
judicatory  Independence;   changes  the  serv- 
ice  of   two  of   the   three   full-time  Commis- 
sioners to  part-time;  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  provide  certain  adminis- 
trative support  sen'lces  to  the  Commission; 
changes  the  terms  of  office  and   method  of 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion; abolishes  the  Annual  Assay  Commission 
and  transfers  Its  functions  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  abolishes  the  United  Slates 
Marine  Corps  Memorial   Commission   whose 
functions   are    now   obsolete,    and   abolishes 
the  Low  Emission  Vehicle  Certification  Board 
whose  functions  are  now  carried  out  by  the 
Department    of    Energy     HR     4337— Public 
Law  96-209.  approved  March   14,   1980    (VV) 
General    Accounting    Office    audit    of    un- 
vouchered   expenses'    Amends   the   Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  195.0  to  authorize  the 
Comptroller   General   to  audit   unvouchered 
expenditures  -vhlch  are  accounted  for  solely 
by  the  President  or  agency  official  Involved 
(except  for  certain  expenditures  dealing  with 
sensitive    foreign     Intelligence    or    counter- 
intelligence)   for  the  purpose  of  verifying  to 
Congress    that    funds    were    legitimately    ex- 
pended, requires  the  Director  of  OMB.  within 
60  days  after   the  beginning  of  each   fiscal 
year    beginning    with    1981.    to    provide    the 
Comptroller   General    snd   certain    Congres- 
sional committees  with  a  list  Identifying  each 
vouchered  account  sub 'eft  to  audit;  prohib- 
its   OAO    from     releasing    Information    ob- 
tained  from  Its  audit   to  anyone  except   th"? 
President  or  agency  head  concerned  or.  In  the 
case  of   unresolved  discrepancies,  to  certain 
Congressional      committees:       amends      the 
Budget   and   Accounting   Act  of   1921    to  au- 
thorise the  Comptroller  General  to  Institute 
Judicial  enforcement  actions  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  documents  In  cases  where  an  ex- 
ecutive   department    or   establl.shment    falls 
to   comply    with    a   reqi-est    for    Information 
and  to  Issue  and  enforce  subpoenas  to  non- 
Federal  entitles  for  materials  and  documents 
to  which  It  now  has  a  legal  right  of  accesr.; 
permits  tho  Comptroller  General  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  attorneys  of  his  own  selection  In 
order  to  avoid  a  potential  conflict  of  Interest 
caused  by  the  Attorney  General  representing 
both    respondents   In   a    tudlclal    action    In- 
volving the  G.\0  and  a  Federal  agency;  pro- 
vides that  any  failure  to  obev  an  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  treated  by  the  court  as  con- 
tempt,  precltides  OAO  from  bringing  an  en- 
for-ement   action  against   a  Federal   agency, 
or  Issuing  a  subpoena  against  a  non-Federnl 
party,  to  obtiln  access  to  materials  In  three 
specified   slIu«tlon^<;    reouires   that  any   ma- 
terials obtained  by  the  Comptroller  General 
from  a  Federal  apencv  be  stiblect  to  the  same 
level  of  confidentiality  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency;  regulates  procedures  for  the  re- 
lease of  GAO  draft  reports  to  Federal  agencies 
for  longer  than  30  days  unless  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  makes  an  exception  for  specified 
reason';    by    reoulrln?    that    congrcsslonally 
Initiated  draft  reports  be  submitted  to  ap- 
propriate  members  or   committee,   upon   re- 
quest   when  they  are  submitted  to  agencies 
for  comments  and  reaulrlne  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  Includes  In  the  final  version 
of  a  OAO  report  a  statement  of  changes  made 
In  Its  preparation  as  a  result  of  agency  com- 


ments and  the  reason  tor  such  changes; 
amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  to  establish  a  ten-member  Congressional 
Commission  to  recommend,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration,  the  names  of  at  least 
three  Individuals  for  appointment  to  the 
Office  of  Comptroller  General  and  Deputy 
Comptroller  General;  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  current  Deputy  Comptroller 
General,  that  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  until  the  date  on  which  an 
individual  is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
the  Office  of  Comptroller  General  and  permits 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  General  to  hold  of- 
fice until  his  successor  Is  appointed,  and  ex- 
tends the  requirements  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978.  dealing  with  complying  with 
GAO  audit  standards,  to  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral of  the  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  H  R.  24— 
Public  Law  5*6-226,  approved  April  3,  1980 
(VV) 

Hostage  relief:  Amends  title  5,  USC,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
certain  benefits  to  Individuals  held  hostage 
In  Iran  and  their  families;  establishes  a  spe- 
cial interest-bearing  savings  fund  Into  which 
the  unalloted  portion  of  a  hostage's  pay  could 
be   deposited    and    from    which    withdrawals 
may  be  made  to  meet  unexpected  needs,  prc- 
viaes  for  the  payment  of  certain  medical  and 
health  care  expenses  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance; provides  education  and  training  bene- 
fits for  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  hostage  and 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  these  pay- 
ments in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  hostage, 
makes  education  and  training  benefits  also 
available  to  tne  hostage  after  his  or  her  re- 
le.iso  under  special  circumstances,  prevents  a 
hostage  from  being  sued  In  a  civil  court  unMI 
the  Individual  Is  In  a  position  to  respond  to 
the  action;  makes  Richard  Starr  of  Eklmonds, 
Washington,  who  as  a  Peace  Corp-,  volunteer 
was  held  captive  In  Colombia  an  I  released  In 
February,  1980  eligible  for  the  liencfii-.^  under 
this  act;   exempts  from  PedertI   Income  tax 
the  salaries  of   the  hostages  beginning  No- 
vember 4.  1979,  and  extending  throngli  th? 
period   of  their  conhnement;   places  an  ex- 
piration date  of  December  31.  '.981,  on  this 
provision:    waives  a  hostage's  entire  tax  i!a- 
blUtv  In  the  event  of  his  or  her  death;  allows 
the  5pous°s  of  hostages  to  file  Joint  tax  re- 
turns even  though  the  Indlvldiial  being  held 
hostage  Is  unable  to  sign  the  return;  extends 
numerous  deadlines  in  the  tax  law  hy  the 
period  of  captivity  plus  180  days;  directs  Uie 
Joint   Committee  "on   Taxation  to  study  'he 
tax    treatment   of    American    citizen":   taken 
hostage  or  mlisslng  and  report   to  the  Con- 
gress by  July  I.  1981.  In  order  that  Congress 
may  be  able  to  develop  permanent  statutor.' 
p'ovls'.ons  before  the  December  31.  198!.  ex- 
piration  date:    calls   upon   the  r>resldent  to 
formally  request  the  International  Red  Cross 
to   make   regular   and   periodic  visits   to   the 
hostages  to  determine  whether  thev  are  be- 
ing treated  In  a  humane  and  decent  manner 
and  are  receiving  proper  medical  attention; 
urges  the  Red  Cross  to  cncourace  other  coun- 
tries to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran   to  allow   these  visits;   and 
requests  tnat  the  Red  Cross  report  Its  find- 
ings after  each  visit  to  the  US   HR   7085— 
Public  Law  96-449,  approved  October  4.  1980 
(VV) 

International  afTalrs  of  Treasury:  Author- 
izes $23  671  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  carry  out 
International  affairs  function.-!  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  including  sums  for  of- 
ficial functions  and  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  and  for  payments  for  s 
program  to  equalize  the  af'er-tax  salaries  o. 
U  S  nationals  employed  by  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  (ADB)  to  those  of  other  ADB 
employees;  authorizes  an  additional  $1  1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1981  to  cover  cost  of  living 
Increases,  overseas  allowances,  and  benefits 
for  US.  nationals  employed  by  ADB;  and 
calls  on  the  administration  to  initiate.  In  the 
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Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  Steel  Committee,  discussions 
leading  to  a  multllaieral  agreement  hailing 
uiedaLorv,  Government  subsidized  export 
credits  for  steel  plants  and  equipment. 
jl  2514 — Passed  Senate  September  3.  1980, 
House  defeated  September  6.  1980.  (VV) 

Jo'nl  faudmg  simplification:  Extends  for 
five  years,  until  February  5,  1&35.  the  Joint 
Simplification  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
510)  which  simplifies  funding  proceau.ej  .ii 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  system  In  those 
cases  where  an  applicant  lor  Federal  assist- 
ance rtceives  that  assistance  from  two  or 
more  different  Federal  agencies  or  programs 
within  an  agencv.  S.  1835— Public  Law.  96- 
.  appr.:)ved  1980  (W) 
Kennedy  Center  authorization;  Author- 
izes $4,287,000  for  fiscal  1380  and  $4.4  mii- 
Hon  for  1981  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  through  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, to  provide  maintenance,  security,  in- 
formation, interpretation,  janitorial,  and  all 
other  services  necessary  to  the  nonperlorm- 
ing  arts  functions  of  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  place  in  the  center 
a  plaque  or  other  device  honorlnt;  the  serv- 
ice of  Ralph  E  beckcr  as  a  founding  trustee 
and  general  counsel  for  the  center.  S.  1142 — 
Passed  Senate  s;-epiember  6,  1979;  Passed 
House  amended  January  24,  1980;  Senate 
agreed  »o  House  amendment  with  amtnd- 
ment  August  22,  1980;  In  Cotiference.  ( VV ) 
Labor  statistics  confidentiality:  Elstabllshes 
a  comprehensive  statutory  framework  to  pro- 
tect the  conridentlalitv  of  Bureau  of  Ijaboi- 
Statistics  (BLS)  data  by  limiting  the  use  of 
BLS  protected  and  cooperative  statistical 
data  to  Blv3  employees,  with  certain  excep- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  PLS.  S  2887 — P,iSi.ed  Senate 
October   !.   1980     iVV) 

Lea  Act  repeal.  Repeals  section  506  of  the 
Communlcaflr ns  Act  of  1934  (the  Lea  Act), 
which  prohibits  musicians  ana  actors  from 
picketing  oc  withholding  t'lclr  serVces  to 
obtain  Jo'o  securl'y  fair  v.ages.  or  union 
recognition  HR  4892— Public  Law  06- 
approved  1980.  (Wl 

NAS\  .lutiiorizatlon :  Authorizes  85  587.- 
904  000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Sptice  Administration  for  nscal  1981  of  whi:h 
M.4.16.750.000  is  for  research  und  develop- 
ment Including  $1,873.000  000  for  continu- 
ing development  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
the  production  of  a  fourth  orblter  to  stip- 
pori  civil  and  military  spf.ce  operations  with 
an  advanced,  reusable  .space  tran.sporta'ion 
system;  $118,000,000  for  construction  ol  fa- 
c'.ll'ies  Including  the  Space  Shuttle,  and  Sl.- 
033.154.000  for  research  and  program  man- 
aeement:  contains  supj)ort  fo'  two  new  In- 
itiatives: the  Gamma  Flav  Obse-.-afory  and 
the  National  Oceanic  Satelilie  System:  au- 
thorizes NASA  to  Initiate  procurement  o' 
long  lead  materials  for  production  of  a  fif'.h 
orblter  utilizing  funds  approved  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  In  f.scal  1981:  au- 
thori.-es  cost  variations  up  to  ten  percent  of 
the  sums  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  or  up  to  1^5  percent  with  Congres- 
sional notification:  provides  that  not  more 
than  one-half  oi'  one  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  nnd  Develop- 
ment" may  be  transferred  to  the  "Construc- 
tion of  Facilities"  appropriation  which,  to- 
gether with  $10  million  of  the  corstructioi? 
funds  appropriated,  shall  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  and  land  ac- 
quisition at  any  location  If  the  Administrator 
so  determines:  and  expresres  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  it  Is  in  the  national  interes*^ 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  researcJi  funds  when 
feasible  and  that  NASA  should  explore  sucl 
distribution  of  Its  research  and  development 
funds  S.  2240 — inibilc  Law  90-316,  approved 
July  30.  1980.  (\^) 


NASA  buppiemtnlBl  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes $300  miUioi.  In  nscal  1980  supple- 
mental funds  to  NASA  for  research  and 
development  In  connection  with  the  space 
shuttle  program  which,  when  added  to  the 
$1,586  billion  appropriated,  would  provide 
a  total  authorization  of  $1,886  billion  for  the 
program.  S.  2238 — Passed  Senate  May  30, 
1930     (VV) 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Authorizes 
S107.b21  mulijn  for  fiscal  1981  and  $142  382 
million  for  fiscal  1982  to  the  Depaitment  of 
Commerce  for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  o:  Standards,  Including  certain  stat- 
utory programs,  and  to  assist  the  Bureau 
in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  Including 
development  of  national  standards  of  meas- 
urement for  use  in  scientific  Investigations, 
engineering,  manufacturirig.  and  commerce; 
authorizes,  in  addition,  $409,000  in  fiscal  1981 
and  $500  COO  In  fiscal  1982  for  NBS  from  ex- 
cess foreign  currency:  and  authorizes  $8.14 
million  in  fiscal  1981  tnd  $9.92  million  In 
fiscal  1982  for  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service.  S.  2320— Public  Law  96- 
461.  approved  October   15,   1980    (VVl 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities — Institute  of  Miaseum  Services: 
Amends  and  extends  for  five  years,  through 
fiscal  1985.  the  National  Foundiitlon  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  author- 
izes therefor  $200  milUca  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  .Arts  and  $190  million  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
in  fiscal  1981  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
both  endowments  for  the  next  four  years: 
provides  the  Humanities  Eiidowintnt  wlt'.i 
autliority  to  support  reno\atioa  of  facilities 
and  the  Arts  Erido Anient  with  authority  to 
make  loans:  provides  that  jurisdictions  other 
than  states  which  are  ir.'luded  in  the  defini- 
tion of  state  and  liave  a  population  of  less 
than  200.000  will  not  receae  the  full  S200.00C 
basic  grant  from  e.tner  endowment;  permits 
the  Chairmen  of  both  Endo.vments  to  use 
regular  program  fund:  to  carry  cut  inter- 
F.gency  agreements;  :nodifies  and  clarifies  t^e 
Arts  Endo%vmenls  Challenge  Giant  program 
to  include  challenge  grants  to  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  coopera'ive  promotional 
efforts  undertaken  by  stcte  arts  cgencles  and 
local  art  groups;  eliminate?  the  requirement 
that  members  of  the  National  Councils  on 
the  Arts  and  ou  ihe  Hurr.aniCies  be  con- 
firmed by  ti.p  Senate:  ir^ydiaes  the  allocation 
of  Humanities  Endoivmenr  funds  so  thi^t 
each  State  receives  a  basic  grant  of  $200,000 
and  provides  that  any  excess  be  allocated 
as  follows.  34  percent  oy  the  Chairman  on 
a  discretionary  L/asis.  44  perje-it  to  the  States 
on  an  equal  bails,  and  22  percent  on  a  per 
capita  basis:  increases,  from  $17,500  wj 
$30,000.  the  maximum  size  of  discretionary 
grants  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Huniin- 
Itles;  Includes  the  Commissioner  en  Aging  as 
a  member  cf  the  Federal  Couicli  on  the  Art.', 
and  Humanities  and  expands  ibc  mandate 
of  the  Council  to  include  studies  and  reports 
addressing  the  slate  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities and  to  undertake  a  one  year  study  ol 
employment  opportunities  for  professional 
artists;  requires  that  advisory  panels  used  "o 
review  applications  be  culturally  diverse  as 
well  as  having  broad  geographic  representa- 
tion: changes  the  dates  for  the  i.naual  re- 
poi-ts  cf  the  Endowments  from  Jp.nuary  16 
;o  April  .5;  mandates  that  the  Chai.-man  of 
each  endowment  undertake  a  study  of  their 
Treasury  Fund  program  which  assesses  their 
Incentive  efTect  and  administrative  complex- 
ity; 

Extends  ;"or  five  years,  through  fiscal  1965. 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  and  au- 
thorizes therefor  $25  million  for  fiscal  1981 
and  such  sum,i  as  iiecet.sary  for  tht  ixexi  four 
years;  increases  the  level  of  compensation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  from  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  to  level  IV;  per- 
mits the  Institute  to  provide  aaan.ial  as- 
sistance  to  professional   museum  organisa- 


tions to  strencUMn  museum  ser-lce  orga- 
nizations to  rtiwigthen  museum  service 
program.';  broadens  the  types  ol  assistance 
that  can  be  provided  to  include  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreemeiiis  .■•equlres  establish- 
ment of  procedures  to  review  applications 
for  assistance;  raises  from  $250  milllor.  to 
$400  million,  the  celling  on  the  aggregate  of 
loss  or  Damage  covered  by  imdemnity  agree- 
ments at  any  one  time  and  changes  the 
present  deductible  of  $1S.000  for  every  In- 
demnity agreement  to  a  sliding  scale  of  de- 
ductibles related  to  the  total  value  of  the 
exhibition;  and  makes  o^ner  technical  and 
conlormint;  feiaendment.-,.  S.  1386 — i*ubUc 
Law  a6-  approved  1980.  (V) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  mailings: 
Authorizes  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  serve  certain  legal  documents  by 
certified  mall  whtre  appropriate.  In  lit-u  of 
the  registered  mail  caTla^e  now  required 
by  law.  thus  allOAing  the  Board  to  use  either 
type  Of  postal  delivery  at  Its  discretion.  H.R. 
.'>673 — F*ublic  Law  36-^24c.  approved  Mav  21, 
1980    (VVl 

Natioiial  Museums  of  American  .\rt  and 
American  History :  Renames  the  National 
CoUecilon  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Museiim  of 
History  and  Technology  of  ihe  Smi'hsonian 
Institution  as  the  National  Museum  or 
American  Ait  and  Via  Na'lonal  Museum  of 
American  History,  respectively.  H.H.  8103— 
Public    I.aw    96-441.    appro't'ed   October    13, 

1980.  iVV) 

National  Science  Foundation  and  Women 
in  Science  authorizpllon:  Continues  piesen; 
authorities  ol  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSF;  for  fiscal  year  tgai  and  author- 
i.  's  therefor  $1  !14.500.00Ci  plus  $i,.5  million 
in  e.rcess  foreign  ctirre'i^les;  distributas  the 
anicunts  authorized  to  ttn  line  item  pro- 
g.-am  categories,  and  piovides  for  specific  sei- 
asiJes  for  programs  including :  Education  In 
Appropriate  Technology,  Etblc  and  Val- 
ues in  Science  and  Technology  the  Handi- 
capped In  Science,  and  ear.hquake  ha.-ards 
mitigation;  calls  for  a  report  on  the  O-ean 
Margin  Drilling  Project  by  Decem'oer  31. 
1980.  whicii  includes  plars  tor  con-,  rrsion  of 
■he  Glomar  Explorer,  and  p.'oviaes  that 
fundinp  lOr  the  p.-oject  shall  come  from  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Accouat;  requires  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  a 
report  on  marine  earth  sciences  research; 
;  tiliiorizes  55.0C0  for  offi'"ial  consultation, 
represcntatlo'.i.  and  other  extrr-ordmary  ex- 
pense? »t  the  dlsr-retion  of  the  Director. 
provlilts  the  Director  wi'h  the  ability  to 
tratvsfer  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  fur.ds  au- 
ihorized  from  one  category  to  another:  di- 
rects NSF  to  consolidate  ail  of  its  directories 
tinder  one  roof  in  the  location  of  their  cen- 
tral .administrative  offlces  by  August  1.  1982; 
requires  the  Director  to  add  a  brief  state- 
ment of  tne  purposes  of  *he  res2arch  being 
undertaken  to  the  :itle  of  all  grani,s  made 
by  NSF;  expands  the  eligibility  for  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science  and  V.'aterman 
awards  to  scientists  in  the  areas  of  behav- 
ioral or  sfcial  services,  directs  the  r>resjdent. 
in  making  nom.inatloiis  to  the  NSF  Boaid.  to 
provide  equitable  "-epresentation  of  minority 
and  women  scientists; 

Establishes  a  comprehen'-lve  program  to 
increase  t,he  potential  contributloa  and  ad- 
\Bncemeut  ot  women  m  scientific,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  c.ireers  and  provides 
that  not  less  than  $30  million  of  the  sums 
a;jpr.->prl3ted  for  the  NSF  for  fiscal  1981  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  these  provisions; 
declares  as  national  policy  to  encourage 
wometi  to  acquire  skills  in  science  and 
mathematics  so  that  equal  opportunities  ir 
education,  training,  and  employment  In 
scientific  and  te^^.ucal  fields  will  be  as- 
sured; authorizes  NSF.  to  support  various 
activities  and  programs  to  implenrent  the 
policy,  to  establish  a  visiting  women  sci- 
entists program  to  make  three-year  Na- 
tional     Re^e.irch      Opportunity      Grai:t5      to 
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women  scientists  who  re;:elve<l  their  PhD 
Ave  years  before  the  date  of  the  award  or 
who  are  reentering  the  work,  force  within 
nve  years  after  Interruption  of  their  careers. 
to  award  grants  to  Institutions  for  visiting 
professorships  far  women  scientists,  and  to 
undertake  or  support  a  comprehensive 
science  education  program  to  Increase  par- 
ticipation by  nilnoiltles  and  to  support  re- 
search activities  at  minority  institutions, 
requires  the  President  to  transmit  a  report 
by  January  20.  1982.  proposing  a  compre- 
hensive national  policy  and  program  t< 
promote  equal  opportunities  for  women  ana 
minorities  In  B,;lence  and  lechnoloRy  and 
by  January  I.  ISB.T.  a  report  proposing  a 
comprehensive  policy  concerning  the  direct 
and  lndlre'--t  impacts  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  women  and  minorities:  estab- 
lishes w'.thln  NSF  a  Commlt'ee  on  Women 
In  Science;  and  requires  submission  of  a 
report  by  January  30.  1982.  and  blannually 
thereafter,  contalrtng  an  accounting  of  the 
participation  of  women  and  men  m  scien- 
tific and  technical  po.sltlons  an  a.ssessment 
of  the  proportion  of  women  and  minorities 
Bludylns  in  these  fleUls,  and  such  other 
recommendations  determined  appropriate 
to  carry  out  those  policies.  S  568 — Public 
Law  98-       .  approved  1980.  (W) 

Office  of  Industrlra  Technologv:  Estib- 
llshes  within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a-i  Office  of  Industrial  Terhnolosjy.  whose 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  cinflrmed  by  the  Semite,  to  administer 
a  n^w  Industrial  Innovation  program 
through  the  establlshn.ent  of  Centers  for 
Industrial  Technology  funded  Jointly  by 
industry  and  government  th.^t  would  con- 
duct co<jperat;ve  re  earch  prog^8^^s  betwe?n 
universities  and  lnd\is'ry  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  new  technological  Ideas  of  eco- 
nomic slgrilflrance.  requires  each  Federal 
lalwratory  to  establish  in  Office  of  Research 
and  Technology  Applications  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  Federally-developed  tech- 
nology to  State  and  I'X'al  governments  and 
to  the  private  sector:  authorizes  therefor 
$2L>  million.  t\h  million,  »60  million.  170 
million,  and  870  million  for  fiscal  1981 
through  1985,  respectlvelv.  with  Federal 
matching  not  to  exceed  75  percent;  and 
e;tablishcs  a  15-meniber  National  Industrial 
Technology  Board  which  shall  review  the 
activities  of  the  Offi.'-e  on  an  annual  basis 
S  1250 — Public  Law  96-480,  approved  Octo- 
ber 21.    1980     (VV) 

Paperwork  reduction  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Re-orts  Act  of  1942  to  establish  the 
mechanisms  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  F'ederal  Paper- 
work for  controlling  and  minimizing  the  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  public  by  Fedei&l  agencies, 
specines  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  a.sslgns 
specltic  tasks  and  deadlines  to  achieve  an 
ovemll  reduction  in  the  exl'tln?  1980  paper- 
work burden  by  25  percent  In  three  years; 
establishes  a  central  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  .Affairs  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  headed  by  an  As- 
sociate Director  who  shall  be  apnolnted  by 
the  Director,  Into  which  wll!  be  coruolidated 
specified  information  management  policy 
functions  Including  automat i"  data  proces.- 
Ing  (currently  covered  under  the  Bro-iks 
Act)  and  telecommunications;  clearly  states 
that  the  Associate  Director  shall  perform 
only  a  staff  function  to  the  Director  and 
that  It  is  the  Director  who  has  the  ultimate 
authority  and  responsibilities  under  this  act, 
requires  each  agency  head  to  appoint  a  high 
ranking  official  to  Insure  that  Information 
activities  are  carried  out  efficiency:  ensures 
that  paperwork  required  from  the  nubile  Is 
flr't  checked  to  see  whether  the  requested 
Information  Is  needed,  not  duplicative,  and 
collected  efficlentlv:  requires  all  information 
refiuests  of  the  public  to  dlsplav  a  control 
number  an  expiration  da'e  and  Indicate 
why  the  Information  is  needed    how  It  will 


be  used,  and  whether  It  Is  a  voluntary  or 
mandatory  lequest,  establishes  a  I'ederal  In- 
furmatlon  locator  SjStem  to  identify  dupli- 
cation In  agencies  repotting  and  record- 
keeping requirements,  locate  eMstIng  in- 
forinatiun  that  may  meet  (he  needs  of  Con- 
(;re-s  and  executive  agencies  as  well  as  the 
public.  Hnd  assist  In  deciding  wnuh  agency 
requests  for  Inlormailon  collection  should 
be  approved,  eliminates  all  agency  exemp- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  except  that 
ol  the  Federal  Election  Coiiunlssion,  pro- 
vides that  disapproval  of  an  Information  re- 
quest of  the  puMlc  which  has  been  made  by 
an  Independent  regulatory  agency  may  be 
overridden  liy  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  agency:  and  authorizes  therefor 
»8  million  in  tlscal  1981,  $8  S  million  In 
1982,  and  »9  million  In  1983  H  R  6410— 
Public    Law    96-     .    approved        1980.    (VVi 

Postal  Service  dlspuie  resolution.  Provides 
for  Improved  consultation  ond  establishes 
ne*'  procedures  for  resolving  disputes  on 
matters  concerning  pay  and  benellts  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  an  organization 
of  postal  supervisors:  and  provides  for  con- 
vening a  factfinding  panel  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  postal  sei^-- 
ice  with  respect  to  disputes  over  postal  work- 
ers pay  and  benefits  H.R  827— Public  Law 
9<)  326  approved  August  8.  198y   (VV) 

Refugee  assistance  and  admission:  Amentts 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to;  (11 
provide  a  new  dcflnltlon  of  refugee  whicn 
eliminates  current  geographical  and  Ideologi- 
cal restrictions  and  conforms  to  the  United 
Nations  Crnventlon  and  Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refiigees;  (2)  raise  the  annual 
limitation  on  rcjular  refugee  admissions  from 
17.400  to  50.000  for  flsCBl  1980  through  lyuv: 
with  a  llmltatun  therealter  to  be  determined 
as  a  result  of  consultation  with  Congress;  (a) 
provide  procedures  for  meeting  emergency 
-efugee  and  other  situations  of  sp>eclal  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  If  the  resettlement 
needs  of  the  homeless  people  involved  ex- 
ceed the  50  000  celling  and  .specify  the  pro- 
cedures for  hearln-s  and  consultations  wun 
Con;-,ress  on  numbers  and  allocations  of  ret- 
ugees  In  these  situations;  (4)  provide  tor 
withholding  deportation  of  aliens  to  coun- 
tries where  thev  would  tare  pers"'-viMon,  un- 
less four  specinc  conditions  are  met  which 
are  set  forth  In  the  UN.  Convention:  (5) 
limit  the  u.se  of  parole  to  Individual  refu- 
gees and  require  that  In  utilizing  parole,  tne 
Attorney  General,  must  determine  "that 
compelling  rea,sons  In  the  public  Interest 
require  that  the  alien  be  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  rather  than  be  admitted  as  a 
refupee":  (8)  admit  all  refiigees  as  refugees 
with  retroactive  adjustment  of  status  to  law- 
ful permanent  residents  after  one  vear:  (7) 
establish  the  statutory  position  of  US  coor- 
linator  for  Refugee  Affairs  with  the  rank  of 
.Amljnss.^dor  at  Large,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  conf.rmed  bv  the  Senate,  to 
develop  and  coordinate  U  S  refugee  admis- 
sion and  resettlement  pollcv:  (8i  establish  an 
Office  of  Refufjee  Resettlement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
admlnls'er  present  domestic  assistant*  pro- 
grams: (91  require  coordination  between 
HEW  and  the  Department  of  S'.'vtc  In  provid- 
ing re«»et;lement  and  placement  grants  dur- 
ing fiscal  1980  and  1981  ani  transfer  this  au- 
thority to  HHS  (Health  and  Htimnn  Services) 
In  1982  unies-;  the  Pre«Ment  de'ermlncs.  from 
the  results  of  a  required  study  of  whlcn 
agency  Is  t»est  able  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, that  the  Director  .«hould  not  admin- 
ister the  program:  (10)  atithorl?e  8200  mil- 
lion annually  for  supportive  services  to  be 
funded  through  discretionary  grants  and 
"ontracts;  dl)  provide  100  percent  reim- 
bursement for  ca'h  and  medical  assistance 
provided  to  refugees  for  three  years  follow- 
ing the  refugees'  arrival  and  specify  that  this 
limitation  does  not  apply  for  fiscal  1980  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1981:  (12»  provide 
for  the  continued  phasedown  of  the  Cuban 


refugee  program  throuj;h  1982,  (13)  provide 
a  thrce-jear  authorization  of  domestic  as- 
sistance funding,  and  (14)  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies fur  aasLstauce  provided  to  aliens  wno 
applied  for  asylum  before  November  1,  1979, 
and  who  are  awaiting  determinations  ol 
their  claims  S,  643 — Public  Law  96  212,  ap- 
proved  March    17.   1980.    i262j 

Refugee  education  assistance  (Cubans  and 
Haitians  I  Authorizes  two  new  three-year 
grant  programs  for  Slate  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  local  educational  agencies  In 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  (1)  Cuban 
and  Haitian  refugee  children  In  the  amount 
of  »450  per  refugee  child  who  entered  the 
U.S.  on  or  after  November  1,  1979,  based  on 
enroUees  In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  i2)  Cuban,  Haitian  ar.d  Indo- 
Chinese  children  where  enrollments  equal 
at  least  500  children  or  five  percent  of  total 
enrollment,  in  the  amount  of  $750  per  child 
for  the  first  year  of  attendance,  $500  for  the 
second  year,  and  $300  for  the  tnlrd  year, 
based  on  numbers  of  enrollees  in  public  and 
orlvate  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
authorizes  a  new  two-year  ^crant  program  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  public 
or  private  non-profit  agenclef.,  organizations, 
and  Institutions  for  operating  adult  educa- 
tion programs  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  refu- 
gees In  the  amount  of  $300  per  enrolled 
adult  offsets  funds  available  under  this  act 
'>y  any  other  Federal  formula  refugee  edu- 
cational assistance  program  funds,  and  au- 
thorises the  use  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  any  State 
or  local  government  tge'icy  providing  as- 
sistance for  the  processing,  care,  mainte- 
nance, security,  transportation,  and  Initial 
receTtlon  and  placement  In  the  U  S  of 
r-b.-^n  and  H^I'lan  entrants  HR  7859— 
Public  Law  96  422  approved  Octotjer  10  I98C 
1  VV) 

Repeals  section  60Uc)  (5)  of  the  Refugee 
Elucatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1980  which 
allows  fiintls  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  refugee  resettlement  to  be 
shifted  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
ng->ment  Administration  (FEMA)  to  another 
agency  S  ?180 — Public  Law  96-424.  ap- 
proved October  10    1980    iW) 

Reorganization  authority  extension  Ex- 
tends for  one  year,  until  April  6,  1981.  the 
President's  current  authority  xinder  chapter 
9,  title  5,  use,  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  Congress  proposing  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  acencles  In  the  executive  branch 
HR  6585— Public  Law  96-230.  approved 
April   8.    1980     (Wl 

Secret  Service  orotectlon  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs  Mondale :  Authorizes  the  US 
Secret  Service  to  cf  ntlnue  to  t>rnte'-t  Vice 
PrcsMen'  and  Mrs  ><nnd-ile  fo'lowlng  the 
Inaugtiratlon  of  President-elect  Reagan  on 
.'anuarv  2'i  19R1.  and  until  July  20  1981, 
If  the  Pr'sMent  determines  that  he  or  she 
may  be  In  danger  H.J  Res  63* — Pii>-lic  Law 
96-  ,  aoproved  1980    (W) 

Secret  Fervlce  protection  of  candidates' 
SDOu.ses  Extends,  from  60  days  to  120  davs, 
the  period  nrecedlng  the  general  election 
within  which  spoi'ses  or  malor  Including 
third  party.  Presidential  and  Vice  Presl- 
(]on*i'>i  c-""<(-"nfes  I'pon  -eouo^t  n'e  award- 
ed Secret  Service  protection  H  R  7786— Pub- 
llr  Law  96-329.  approved  August  11,  1980 
VV  I 

Secretary  of  State  salary  Provides  that  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
$K3.000  (the  level  In  effect  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  January  1.  1977)  Instead  of 
$69,630  as  at  present,  until  noon.  January  3. 
1983  'the  date  Senator  Mu^kle's  tei-m  of  ofTlce 
In  the  Senate  expires  thereby  seel:Ing  to  re- 
move the  constitutional  harrier  against  hli 
nomination  which  prohibits  a  Senator  or 
Cnn-Tessman  from  being  appointed  to  a  Fed- 
eral office  for  which  the  salary  has  been  In- 
crea.sed  during  his  or  her  Congressional  term 
of  office)    and  provides  that  any  person  ag- 
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grieved  by  any  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
hU  appointment  in  a  Uiree-Judge  Federal 
district  court  with  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  S  2637— Public  Law  96-241, 
approved  May  3.  1980    (VV) 

Smithsonian  Institution— museum  serv- 
ices Authorizes  $803  000  for  fiscal  1981  and 
$1  million  for  1982  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  through 
which  the  Smithsonian  assists  museums  with 
specific  reference  to  the  continuing  study  of 
museum  problems  and  opportunities,  train- 
ing in  museum  practices,  preparation  of  mu- 
seum publications,  research  In  museum  tech- 
niques, and  cooperation  with  agencies  of  the 
government  concerned  ws'h  nui.siunis  S 
1786 — Public  Law  96-268,  approved  June  13. 
1980     (\'\'l 

Space  flight  policy :  Establishes  as  United 
States  policy  that  no  astronaut  or  participant 
In  a  space  flight  mission  shall  be  unjustly  en- 
riched through  the  sale  of  Items  carried  on 
a  space  vehicle,  states  as  US  policy  that 
Items  carried  on  Apollo  missions  and  now  In 
the  possession  of  the  US  be  retained  by  the 
US  in  order  to  avoid  unjust  cumnierciallza- 
tlon  of  these  missions;  and  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  defend  the  US.  NASA,  or  any 
offlclal  thereof  in  civil  actions  brought  by  or 
on  behalf  of  astronauts  to  recover  items  car- 
ried on  Apollo  missions  that  are  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  U  S  S  J  Res  141— Passed  Sen- 
ate February  19.  1G80    (VV) 

USS  Intrepid  Memorial  Museum  .Author- 
izes, t>efore  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
congressional  review  period,  the  transfer  of 
the  obsolete  aircraft  carrier  U.^S  INTREPID 
from  the  US  Navy  to  the  Intrepid  Museum 
Foundation,  Inc  ,  a  non-profit  organlz.atlon. 
which  plans  to  convert  the  Intrepid  Into  an 
aerospace  and  naval  memorial  museum  at  a 
permanent  mooring  on  Manhattan's  Wes". 
Side  HR  8329— Public  Law  96  488.  approved 
December  2.  1980    (VV) 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Civil  Service  survivors  benefits — Secret 
Service  retirement;  Amends  title  5.  U  S.C..  to 
require  that  notification  be  given  to  the 
spouse  of  a  retiring  employee  or  Member 
who.  at  the  time  of  retirement,  elects  not 
to  provide  a  full  survivor  annuity  to  the 
spouse,  and  permits  those  members  of  the 
Secret  Service  who  were  anpolnted  from  the 
DC  police  force  to  credit  periods  of  prior 
service  with  the  Park  Police.  District  Police 
or  Executive  Protection  Service  towards  tie 
ten  years  service  requirement  needed  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  DC  retirement  system, 
thus  providing  them  with  the  same  option 
which  is  now  available  to  Secret  Service 
personnel  appointed  from  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Service  HR  5410— Ptiblic  Law  96 
391.  anproved  October  7.  1980   (  VV) 

Civilian  air  traffic  controllers  retirement 
Amends  title  5,  U  SC  ,  to  extend  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  air  traffic  con- 
trollers the  same  early  retirement  and  sec- 
ond career  training  benefit.?  presentlv  ap- 
plicable to  Denartment  of  TVansnortatlon  air 
controllers  HR  1781  — Public  Law  96-347, 
approved  September  12,  1980   i  W) 

Dlsabllltv  retirement  de'erminatlons  re- 
view Permits  de  novo  review  by  the  Merit 
•Svstems  Protection  Bo^irH  of  agen-v-lnltl- 
ated  Involuntary  disability  retirements 
based  on  mental  comoetencv  and  allows 
such  decisions  to  be  appealed  to  a  Court 
of  Claims  or  a  US  court  of  anneiis  HR 
2510— Public  Law  96       .  approved  1980    (Wi 

Drue  Enforcement  Administration  senior 
executive  service-  E.stahllsbes  a  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEA)  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  to  oro'ide  fo-i  DEA  officials 
with  the  .same  Incentl-es  for  exf-ellence  as 
enjoyed  bv  those  employees  covered  under 
the  government-wide  Senior  Executive  Serv- 


ice (Including  merit  bonuses,  perlormance 
rank  aviards,  high  mobility,  opportunities 
for  sabbatical  leave,  and  flexible  pay  struc- 
tures) while  retaining  the  managerial  pre- 
rogatives granted  the  DEA  Administrator  un- 
der the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1976  S  2327— 
Passed  Senate  September  29.  1980   iVVi 

Export-Import  Bank  emplo:>ees  .».mends 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  to  make 
the  following  provisions  of  that  Act  applic- 
able to  the  Export-Import  Bank  participa- 
tion In  the  Senior  Executive  Service  es- 
tablished to  provide  top  government  officials 
with  Incentives  for  excellence;  t!:e  ban  on 
prohibited  personnel  practices  to  make  em- 
ployees eligible  for  all  of  the  protections 
which  apply  to  others  In  the  competitive 
ser\lce.  and  establishment  wlthlTi  one  year, 
of  performance  appraisal  and  standards  sys- 
tems S  2267— Passed  Senate  September  29. 
1980   (VV) 

Federal  employee  life  Insurance  Amends 
the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
program  lo :  Increase  the  amount  of  life  in- 
surance paid  for  by  the  government  to  an 
employees  annual  salary  plus  $2,000  multi- 
plied by  two  for  employees  under  35  and 
by  two  minus  one-ten:h  for  each  year  of  age 
above  35  and  below  45:  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  life  insurance  up  to 
five  times  the  annual  pay,  with  the  cost  to 
be  borne  by  the  employee:  permit  an  em- 
ployee to  purchase  a  life  Insurance  policy 
of  $5,000  for  a  spouse  and  $2,5C0  for  each 
child:  and  allow  a  retired  employee  to  elect 
to  pay  to  preserve  the  face  value  of  his  or 
her  insurance  or  have  it  reduced  by  one  per- 
cent each  month  after  age  65  H  R  7666 — 
Public  Law  93^27,  approved  October  10,  1980 
( VV  , 

Federal  employees  travel  expenses:  In- 
creases the  per  diem  allowance  i  f rom  $35 
to  a  maximum  of  $50)  and  the  actual  dally 
expen.se  reimbursement,  applicable  only  to 
travel  to  certain  designated  high  cost  areas 
I  from  $50  to  a  maximum  of  $75  i .  which  may 
be  paid  to  regular  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  con.sultants  and  experts 
employed  intermittently  who  are  traveling 
on  official  buslne.ss  within  the  continental 
U  S  ;  Increases  the  maximum  per  d;em  rate 
(from  $21  to  $33  per  day  plus  the  prescribed 
locality  per  diem  rate)  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  US  ;  Increases  the  mileage  rates 
for  the  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  used 
while  traveling  on  official  business  (auto- 
mobiles— from  20  cents  to  25  cents,  air- 
planes— from  25  cents  to  45  cents,  and  mo- 
torcycles— from  11  cents  to  20  cents):  and 
requires  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  collect  and  report,  with  respect  to 
agencies  spending  over  $5  million  annually 
transporting  persons,  information  con-ern- 
Ing  travel  costs,  purposes,  and  Inefficient 
practices  HR  7072 — Public  Law  96-346.  ap- 
proved September  10.  1980    IVV) 

G.»0  personnel  system:  Eitabllshes.  within 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  under 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General,  a 
personnel  system  for  GAO  employees  that  is 
Independent  from  regulation  by  executive 
branch  agencies,  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  rights  of  employees 
including  the  same  merit  systems  pr  nclples 
established  for  the  executive  branch  and 
coverage  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  forbidding  employment  discrimina- 
tion; establishes  a  five-member  G.^O  Per- 
sjnnel  Appeals  Board  to  periorm  those  func- 
tions With  respect  to  GAO  personnel  matters 
which  are  currently  handled  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  other  executive 
agencies,  establishes  a  General  Counsel  to 
the  GAO  Appeals  Board  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  allegations  of  prohibited  person- 
nel practices  and  to  investigate  labor  man- 
agement and  employment  discrimination 
cases:  grants  the  Comptroller  General  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  establish  a  GAO 
Senior  Executive  Service  and  a  system  of 
merit   pay    following    certain    basic   require- 


ments parallel  to  those  existing  In  the  execu- 
tive b.-anch  Senior  Executive  Service  and 
merit  pay  sv-stem.  and  authorizes  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  1981  HR  5176 — Public  Law  96-191 ,  ap- 
proved February  15.  1980.  iV'^') 

Handicapped  employees — congressional 
campaign  committees  retirement  benefits 
Expands  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  and  advisory  com- 
mittees to  employ  personal  assistants  for 
Federal  employees  with  severe  physical  dis- 
abilities both  at  their  regular  duty  stations 
and  while  on  offlclal  travel,  provides  for  the 
use  of  personal  assistants  who  are  paid  for 
directly  by  the  disabled  employee  or  by  vol- 
untarv  organizations;  and  permits  Congres- 
sional employees,  with  five  or  more  years 
service  with  either  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Campaign  Committees  or 
National  Congressional  Committees  to  credit 
such  service  for  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
purposes  provided  that  the  required  depoeltf 
are  made  to  the  Fund  HR  7466 — Public  Law 
96-  approved  1980     i\'\'i 

NOAA  Corps  status  equa.lzatlon  Amends 
various  acts  to  bring  the  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  of  the  National  CX«anlc  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  iNOAA)  into 
closer  parity  with  other  divisions  of  the 
armed  and  uniformed  services  by:  (li  per- 
muting the  voluntary  Interservlce  transfer 
of  commissioned  officers  between  NOAA  and 
the  military  i2)  providing  for  advance  pay- 
ments to  NOAA  officers  to  meet  expenses  in- 
cident to  a  change  In  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion, when  on  duty  at  a  distant  duty  station 
where  pay  is  not  regularly  disbursed,  or  when 
his  or  her  dependents  are  ordered  evacuated 
and  1 5 1  extending  to  NOAA  officers  the  same 
benefits  as  members  of  the  armed  services 
with  regard  to  filing  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation S  1454 — Public  Law  96-215  ap- 
proved March  2S.  1980    (\'\') 

Political  contributions  by  Federal  employ- 
ees: Amends  title  18  USC.  to  specify  that 
voluntary  contributions  made  by  Federal  em- 
ployees to  candidates  for  Federal  office  are 
unlawful  only  if  they  are  made  to  the  em- 
ployee's "immediate  employer  '  HR  6702 — 
Passed  House  March  10,  1980:  Passed  Senate 
amended  Septemljer  9.  1980   (V~V) 

Secret  Service  pay :  Amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  same  cost-of-living 
adjustments  m  the  basic  compensation  of 
officers  and  meml)ers  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  as  are 
given  to  Federal  employees  under  the  General 
Schedule  H  R  7782— Public  Law  96-396.  ap- 
proved October  7.  1980  (W) 
Htil-TH 

Animal    cancer   research:    Authorizes   825 

million  annually  for  fiscal  1981  through  1986 
to  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  to  conduct 
at  appropriate  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  by  grants  to  other  qualified 
research  facilities,  a  program  of  basic  re- 
search in  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  cancer  In  domestic  animals  and  blrtls; 
limits  the  amount  that  may  be  obligated  an- 
nually for  research  at  Departmient  of  Agrrl- 
culture  facilities  to  30  percent;  and  requires 
an  annual  review  of  the  program  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
program  with  that  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  S  2043 — Public  Law  96-469,  ap- 
proved October  17.  1980    (V\') 

Asbestos  Hazard  Detection:  Makes  Federal 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  hazardous  asbestos 
materials  in  school  buildings  by  providing  a 
two-tiered  program  of  Federal  assistance: 
I  1  )  a  grant  program  available  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies  and  private  schools 
to  detect  potenilal  hazards,  and  (2)  an  In- 
terest free  loan  program  available  to  school 
districts  and  private  schools  to  contain  or 
remove   detected    hazards;    makes   the    pro- 
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gruna  rel-roactlvely  available  for  activities 
carried  out  prior  to  enactment  If  they  con- 
form In  the  re<iUlrements  established  by  the 
Secretary  and  were  completed  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976:  provides  an  authorization 
through  fiscal  19B2  of  $22  5  million  for  the 
griini  program  and  $75  million  for  the  loan 
program  and  ronlauis  a  provision  for  estab- 
lishing funding  criteria  In  case  of  Insufficient 
apiiriprlavioris.  permits  the  use  of  grant  and 
loan  fimfls  Lo  pay  up  to  BO  percent  of  the 
ci.ii.s  of  a  particular  project;  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing procedures  to  carry  out  the  detection  and 
control  programs  and  the  salety  and  control 
standards  to  conduct  the  containment  and 
removal  work,  establishes  a  task  force  at  the 
Federal  level  to  compile  and  distribute  sclen- 
tltlc  and  technical  Information  concerning 
the  hazards  associated  with  asbestos  and  the 
means  of  identifying  suspected  emission  of 
asbestos  fibers  and  to  review  applications  for 
(tnanclal  assistance,  specifies  the  contents  of 
applications  for  grants  and  loans  under  the 
act,  requires  grant  recipients  to  permit  the 
US  to  sue  any  person  whom  the  Attorney 
General  determines  to  be  liable  for  the  costs 
of  corrective  activities  and  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  any  favorable  Judgment  be  used 
to  repay  the  U  S  for  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams; forbids  discharging  or  discriminating 
against  an  employee  who  brings  to  public  at- 
tention any  asbestos  problem  In  a  school 
building:  and  amends  t^e  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  Increase  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000  the  minimum  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  those  States  whose  al- 
lotments under  the  program  are  less  than  the 
amounts  which  would  allow  them  to  use  the 
program's  five  percent  administrative  set- 
aside  S,  1658  Public  Law  96-270,  approved 
June  14,  1980    (W) 

Health  professions  training:  Extends  titles 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  fiscal  1982.  1983.  and  1984,  with  modifica- 
tion to  the  construction  assistance  authori- 
ties, the  student  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams. Institutional  support,  and  special 
projects;  amends  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  authorized  In  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act:  extends  the  per- 
missible length  of  stay  of  exchange  visitor 
physicians  for  graduate  education  and  train- 
ing, and  extends,  through  1985,  the  limited 
authority  to  waive  the  1976  requirements  for 
entry  of  exchange  visitor  physicians,  with  a 
plan  to  phase-out  dependence  on  such  physi- 
cians; and  requires  the  promulgation  of  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  certification  of 
persons  who  administer  radiologic  procedures 
and  for  the  accreditation  of  pro-ams  for 
their  training  H.R  7203— Passed  House  Sep- 
tember 3,  1980;  Passed  Senate  amended  Sep- 
tember  19,   1980:   In  conference    (\V) 

Health  sciences  promotion:  Extends 
through  fiscal  1982,  the  authorizations  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NC)  and  the 
National  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
iNHIJJK,  and  throtigh  fiscal  1983,  the  Na- 
tional Irustltute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism 
and  Digestive  Diseases  which  Is  ren-imed  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and 
niKestlve  and  Kidney  Diseases  (NADDKD): 
authorizes  therefor  $1  773  billion  for  fiscal 
1981  and  $1  939  billion  for  lOSt.  plus  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  »42  9  million  In 
1983  exclusively  for  NADDKD:  establishes 
within  the  Institutes  Advisory  Council 
spp  irate  subcommittees  on;  (D  diabetes  and 
endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases  (2|  arthri- 
tis and  musculosv-eletal  and  skin  diseases, 
(3)  digestive  diseases,  and  (4)  kidney, 
urologlr  and  hematologic  diseases  •ach 
heafled  hy  an  As,so'-late  Director  and  respon- 
sible for  developing  coordinated  research 
.ind  training  plins  Improving  manapement 
approaches,  monitoring  and  revle— inp^  ex- 
nen^ltl■rea  and  rer-onimendlng  ways  to  Iden- 
tify and   utilize  research   opportunities:    re- 


quires the  Director  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  and  the  President  on  Implementa- 
tion of  each  of  the  current  categorical 
aiseases  plans  prepared  under  the  National 
Arthritis  Act  of  1974.  the  National  Diabetes 
N'e'lltus  Research  and  Education  Act.  and 
the  Arthritis.  Diabetes  and  Digestive  Disease 
Amendments  of  1976.  provides  that  a  por- 
iluii  of  the  funds  available  to  Diabetes  Re- 
search and  Training  Centers  and  Multipur- 
pose Arthritis  Centers  are  to  be  used  to  pav 
unlimited  stipends  for  health  professionals 
In  the  centers'  training  programs:  consoli- 
dates the  existing  Interagency  arthritis,  dia- 
betes, and  digestive  diseases  coordinating 
committees  as  the  Arthritis  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Diabetes  MellUus 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee,  and 
the  Digestive  Diseases  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  composed  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  each  of  th3  national  research  Insti- 
tutes and  divisions  Involved  In  research;  es- 
tablishes separate  national  advisory  boards 
for  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  digestive  diseases, 
each  composed  of  18  appointed  members  and 
several  nonvoting,  ex  officio  members,  and 
responsible  for  Improving  Federal  programs 
and  coordinating  government  and  nongov- 
ernment activities;  provides  for  unlimited 
duration  of  Initial  or  renewal  arthritis  or 
diabetes  center  grants:  deletes  the  current 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  act  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health;  deletes  the 
specific  legislative  authority  for  an  ortho- 
pedic Intramural  research  program:  makes 
health  manpower  authorities  to:  ensure  that 
planning  authorizations  to  provide  for 
smoother,  more  equitable  program  admlnls- 
trfvtlon:  makes  several  technical  changes  In 
health  manpower  authorities  to:  ensure  that 
guarantees  for  HEAL  loans  continue  to  be 
available  In  fiscal  1981  to  new  and  current 
borrowers,  provide  that  waivers  of  the  nro- 
ylslons  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  regarding  exchange  visitor  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  may  continue  to  be  granted 
fbrouph  December  31.  1981,  and  allow  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  recip- 
ients to  enter  private  practice  In  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  without  first  demon - 
'I rating  that  there  Is  a  sufficient  finan-'Bl 
base  In  the  area  to  provide  the  Individual 
with  an  Income  equal  to  that  of  NH.-^r  mem- 
'-e-s:  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  enter  Into  a  contract  to 
review  within  12  months,  past  and  on-going 
neurological  research.  Including  research  on 
■  nin  i|  cord  regeneration  following  acute  and 
■•■ronic  damage  to  the  solnal  fo'd  tp  o--'o- 
to  Identify  areas  of  promise  and  to  accom- 
pany this  review  with  a  five-year  plan  for 
neuroli)<;lcal  research  S  988— Passed  ,«-na'e 
June  18,  1980:  Paas°d  House  amend-d  Au- 
gust 28,  1980:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  re- 
port December  1.  1980    f«230) 

Infant  formula  Adds  a  new  section  to 
Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  create  a  separate  category  of 
food  designated  "Infant  formula"  and  re- 
quires that  such  formulas  meet  specified 
standards  of  quality  and  safety,  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish 
nutritional,  quality  control,  recordkeeping, 
notification,  and  recall  requirements  neces- 
,sary  lo  ensure  that  infant  formula  Is  safe 
and  will  promote  healthy  growth;  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  inspect  records  and 
factory  facilities  necessary  to  monitor  and 
elTect  formula  recalls  and  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  formula  quality  requirements; 
requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive scientific  study  to  ascertain  the  long 
term  health  effect  on  Infants  of  hypochlo- 
remic metabolic  alkalosis  (an  Illness  which 
affected  Infants  who  consumed  a  formula 
dangerously  deficient  In  chloride);  requires 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  review  of  Infant 
formula  labeling  practices  and  their  effect 
on  Infant  nutrition  and  proper  use  and  to 


conduct  a  review  of  Federal  export  policies 
as  they  apply  to  infant  formulas,  amends 
the  COiitroUed  Substances  Act  to  require 
the  Attorney  Cieneral  to  provide  State  regu- 
latory, licensing  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies annual  descriptive  and  analytic  reports 
on  the  distribution  of  schedule  II  controlled 
substances;  amends  the  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1978  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  His'ri'^'itlon  and  reporting  requirements 
for  the  POP  precursor  piperldlne;  and  amends 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  Increase 
criminal  penalties  for  trafficking  In  over  1.000 
pounds  of  marihuana  to  a  maximum  of  15 
years  in  prison  and  or  a  $125,000  fine  for  first 
offenses  and  up  to  30  years  in  prison  and/or 
a  $250,000  for  second  and  subsequent  of- 
ferees H  R  6940— Public  Law  96-359,  ap- 
proved September  26,   1980.    (W) 

Me.ital  health  systems  Establishes  a  part- 
nership between  local  entitles  and  agencies. 
Slate  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  funding  mental  health 
programs;  requires  that  each  State  designate 
a  mental  health  administrative  agency  re- 
sponsible for  mental  health  programs;  re- 
quires preparation  of  a  State  Health  Plan. 
Including  provisions  relating  to  the  States 
need  for  mental  hejlth  service,  special  needs 
of  certain  groups,  the  overall  adequacy  of 
facilities  and  services,  and  State  mental 
health  priorities:  directs  each  State  agency 
to  prepare  a  detailed  mental  health  opera- 
tions program,  outlining  the  need  for  serv- 
ices of  the  chronically  mentally  111,  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  and  adolescents,  the 
elderly,  and  other  priority  groups.  Includes 
provl;lons  for  the  termination  of  payments  lo 
Slate  entities,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  if  there  is  substantial 
and  persistent  failure  of  a  State  to  comply 
with  these  requirements,  authorizes,  for  vari- 
ous mental  health  services.  $169  million  for 
fiscal  1982,  $195  5  million  for  1983.  and  $228 
million  for  1984  plus  such  sums  as  necessary 
for  each  of  these  years  to  continue  programs 
at  existing  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers: 

Replaces  the  existing  community  mental 
health  centers  grant  program  with  a 
broader,  more  flexible  program  under  which 
lo-al  private  nonprofit  entities,  local  public 
agencies,  or  State  agencies  can  apply  for 
Federal  funds  to  provide  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  one  or  more  of  eight  specified  cate- 
gories of  services,  requires  that  programs 
specifically  designed  for  chronically  men- 
tally lit  patients  must  receive  certain  allo- 
cations of  available  Federal  funds,  requires 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  negotiate  performance  contracts 
with  local  entitles  or  State  agencies  prior  to 
disbursement  of  funds,  repeals  certain  plan- 
ning and  formula  grant  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
the  Community  .Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
substituting  a  similar  formula  grant  pro- 
gram: 

DlrecU  NIMH  to  establish  an  administra- 
tive unit  to  promote  mental  health  and  es- 
tablish national  prevention  goals,  requires 
the  Director  of  the  NIMH  to  designate  an 
A:!>sociate  Director  tor  Minority  Concerns; 
states  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  State 
should  review  and  revi.se  its  laws.  If  neces- 
sary, to  Insure  that  mental  health  patients 
receive  the  protection  and  services  they  re- 
quire, taking  into  account  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  (the  mental  health  Bill  of 
Rights)  and  15  specified  rights,  Including 
the  right  to  assert  grievances,  authorizes 
a  voluntary  advocacy  program  to  be  run  by 
individual  Stales  provides  that  mental 
health  records  may  be  disclosed  to  qualified 
personnel  In  order  tfi  determine  program  ell- 
glbllitv;  authorizes  $6  million  for  1981  and 
$1  5  million  each  for  1982  and  1983  for  a 
continuing  study  of  rape  and  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  rape  informa- 
tion clearinghouse;  authorizes  $6  million  for 
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fiscal  1981.  $9  minion  for  1982,  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  1983  for  the  establishment  of  dem- 
onstration, treatment,  and  training  pro- 
grams to  as.slst  rape  victims,   and 

Amends  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  States 
aiid  the  Federal  Government  to  delect  Medic- 
aid fraud,  waste,  and  abase  by  requiring  all 
Slates  unles,s  waived  to  install  computerized 
medicaid  management  systems  to  admin- 
ister the  medicaid  program  and  requiring 
that  procedures  be  Implemented  to  ensure 
that  States  adiBlnlsterIng  the  program  con- 
tinually utilize  the  most  cost  effective  man- 
agement techniques  are  continually  utilized 
by  all  States  which  administer  a  medicaid 
program  S  1177— Public  Law  96  398,  ap- 
proved   October    7,     1980      i*3n) 

Saccharin  ban  restriction:  Extends  from 
May  23  1979,  to  June  30.  1981  the  ban  on 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  lo  restrict  or  prohibit  the  sale 
or  distribution  of  saccharin  Including  any 
food  permitted  by  such  Interim  food  addi- 
tive regulation  to  contain  saccharin  or  any 
drtig  or  cosmetic  containing  saccharin  HR 
4453— Public  Law  96-273,  approved  June 
17   1980    (\'V) 

Swine  health  protection:  Prohibits  the 
feeding  of  parbape  to  swine  unless  It  ha.-; 
been  treated  To  kill  disease  organisms  at  a 
facility  holding  a  valid  permit  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Aprlcuture  or  an  authorized 
State  official  requires  such  facilities  to  meet 
requirements  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  commtinlcahle  <1ls"asfs 
of  animals  or  poultry,  imposes  certain  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  for  violations  of  the 
act  or  regulations  and  criminal  penalties  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  or  one  year  Imprl.sonmenl 
for  willful  violations;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  Into  cooperative  as^reements 
with  State  agencies  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  act;  grant.s 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  to  those 
States  having  valid  laws  and  repulatlons  re- 
lating to  parbace  feeding:  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
to  consult  with  concerning  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  act,  including  evaluating 
State  programs  to  determine  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  aii'l  (.ssnre  e'^ectt-e 
coordination  amon^  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams HR  6593— Public  Law  96^68,  ap- 
proved October   17.   1980      (V\') 

HOUSING 

Home  purcha.se  assistance  .Amends  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  A,sslstance  Act  to 
Impose  the  following  two  additional  condi- 
tions on  the  activation  of  the  program-  (I) 
requires  the  Secretary  to  determli  e  that  the 
Imnlementatlon  of  the  section  will  not  slp- 
ntficantly  worsen  Inflationary  conditions,  and 
i2)  prohibits  activation  of  the  program  un- 
less the  most  recent  four-month  averace  an- 
nual rate  of  private  ho\islni;  starts  (seasonally 
adjusted  and  exchislve  of  mobile  homes)  as 
calculated  bv  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Is  less  than  1  6  million  and  auto- 
matically deactivates  the  propram  once  this 
figure  Is  exceeded:  broadens  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  Inr'.ude  the  purchase  of  loans  In 
addition  to  mortgages:  In-ludes  mobile  homes 
among  the  kinds  of  housing  eligible  for  the 
program:  Increases  mortgage  limits  for  more 
than  four  family  residences  to  the  per  xinit 
amounts  permitted  under  that  section  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  under  which  the  rrot- 
fct  Is  Insured  and  makes  loan  limits  for 
mobile  homes  the  same  as  those  contained 
In  section  2(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
deletes  the  existing  7'^  percent  maximum  on 
Interest  rates  under  the  program,  and  pro- 
vides Instead  that  the  Interest  rate  be  set  by 
the  .Secretary  but  should  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum rate  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  ,sectlon  2n3ibl  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  shall  not  be  lower  than  three  per- 
centage points  below  the  average  contract 
commitment  rate  maintained  by  the  Federal 


Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  single  family 
home  mortgages  or  lower  than  i'j  percentage 
points  lor  a  multilamily  mortgage,  increases 
the  sales  price  under  the  program  as  lollows: 
for  a  one-lamlly  residence.  90  percent  of  the 
average  new  one-family  house  price  in  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  for  e 
two-family  residence,  100  percent  of  such 
average,  for  a  three-family  residence,  120 
percent  of  such  average,  and  for  a  four- 
family  residence,  140  percent  of  such  average, 
gives  the  Secretary  discretion  to  direct  a  por- 
tion of  assistance  to  promote  construction 
of  miiltlfBmily  housing,  extends  the  program 
to  existing  housing  constructed  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  conunltment  to  purchase  the  mortgage 
increases  the  mortgage  amounts  for  multi- 
lamily dwellings  to  the  limits  specified  In 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in 
the  case  of  rental  projects,  section  213  for 
a  cooperative  project,  or  section  234  for  con- 
dominium project:  prohibits  the  purchase 
of  mortgages  to  finance  the  conversion  of  an 
existing  rental  housing  project  Into  a  co- 
operative or  condominium,  or  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  an  individual  unit  in  a  converted 
cooperative  or  condominium: 

Section  235  Home  Ownership  Creates  a 
f  pecia!  section  2.i.'>  home  ownership  assist- 
ance program  that  would  authorize  below 
market  Interest  rate  mortgages;  reduces  ef- 
fective subsidized  mortgage  rates  to  as  low 
as  11  percent,  rather  than  as  low  as  four 
percent,  under  the  present  program,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  add  a 
graduated  payment  mortgage  feature  to  the 
program  to  reduce  the  homebuyers  effective 
interest  rates  to  as  low  as  eight  percent: 
inaVies  available  assistance  payments  for  per- 
,sons  buying  dwellings  that  sell  for  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  averafe  new  hou.se  price  for 
their  area,  or  $60,000,  whichever  Is  higher: 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  Income  levels 
by  area,  but  directs  that  moderate  Income 
persons  be  served  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  limits  recapture  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  50  percent  rather  than  75  percent 
of  net  appreciation  upon  sale  of  the  home, 
authorises  HUD  to  use  S-]3^  million  of  Mf 
remaining  $165  million  already  appropriated 
to  support  the  revised  section  235  provi- 
sions: provides  that  the  program  shall  re- 
main In  effect  only  through  March  1.  1981. 
unless  the  Secretary  of  HUD  determines 
that  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  emer- 
gency stimulation  of  the  housing  market: 
requires  homebuyers  to  contribute  at  least 
20  percent  of  their  Income  toward  mortgage 
principal.  Interest  and  property  taxes:  adds 
technical  provisions  overriding  the  limit 
that  no  more  than  40  percent  of  the  homes 
In  a  subdivision  can  be  assisted  by  the  pres- 
ent 235  program  and  the  requirement  for 
local  government  review  for  consistency 
with  housing  as.slstance  plans  of  projects 
with  more  than  12  houses;  and  amends  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  Act  of 
1980  to  make  clear  that  the  highest  rate 
allowed  either  under  S'ate  or  Federal  law- 
can  be  charged  on  floating  rate  loans  made 
prior  to  April  1  1980.  upon  written  con.sent 
S  2177 -Passed  Senate  April  22,  1980. 
(Note  Comparable  provisions  are  contained 
in  conference  report  on  H  R  2719  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  on  September  30,  1980  ) 
(  'SS) 

Housing  and  community  development: 
Amends  and  extends  certain  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
and  authorl7,es  approximately  $47  billion  for 
housing  flood  mapping,  and  rural  housing 
programs  in  fiscal  1981  and  for  community 
development  programs  In  fiscal  1981  through 
1983: 

Community  and  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment and  Consenation:  Reauthorizes  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram at  $3  81  billion  for  fiscal  1981.  $3  96 
billion  for   1982,  and  $4  11    billion  for  1983; 


provides  $275  mlliion  for  a  set-aside  of 
community  development  block  grant  funds 
for  noneniitlement  metropolitan  communi- 
ties, extends  for  two  years  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  at  a  total 
amount  of  $273  million  and  expends  lis 
use  to  congregate  and  single  room  occu- 
pancy structures,  increases  loan  limits  for 
the  section  312  program  lo  a  maximum  of 
$33,500  per  dwelling  unit  for  residential 
properties.  $15,000  for  congregate  housing 
and  $25  000  for  single  room  occupancy 
structures:  reauthorizes  the  neighborhood 
self-help  development  program  at  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981:  authorizes  $675  million 
for  an  expanded  Urban  Development  Action 
grant  for  1981-83  and  aggregates  authoriza- 
tions prior  to  1981  for  UDAG  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,475  billion: 

Housing  and  Assistance  Programs:  Au- 
thorizes $31-2  blUlon  to  fund  282.000  units 
of  public  hovislng  and  section  8  subsidized 
private  rental  housing  at  a  mix  of  new  to 
existing  units  of  50  50:  inaugurates  a  far- 
reaching  new  program  aimed  at  the  compre- 
hensive modernization  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic housing  stock,  authorizes  public  housing 
operating  stibsidles  totaling  $862  million  for 
fiscal  1981;  reauthorize?  operating  assistance 
for  troubled  multlfamlly  housing  projects 
for  fiscal  1981  at  $31  2  million  extends  the 
public  housing  anticrlme  demonstr-itlon 
programs;  and  allows  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  use  public  housing  funds  as  the  non- 
Federal  match  to  secure  funds  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  contains  a  new  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  hotising  construction 
modeled  on  the  section  235  homeownership 
a.sslstance  orosram  of  interest  subsidies  to 
persons  earning  up  to  130  percent  of  median 
area  income  includes  a  recapture  of  the 
subsidy  upon  rale  of  the  heme:  revamps  the 
B-ooke-Cran<:ton  housin<;  stlmtilus  prosram 
establishes  a  new  program  of  temporary 
mortgage  assistance  payments  for  insured 
homeowners  who  find  themselves  In  default 
for  reasons  not  of  their  own  making; 

Extends  all  basic  FHA  authorities  for 
single  family  and  muUlfamlly  housing  pro- 
grams, and  revises  the  manner  in  which  VHA 
mortgage  Ilmlt.s  for  single  family  dwellings 
are  determined  to  reflect  the  special  char- 
acteristics cf  high  cost  markets;  provides  for 
an  experimental  proeram  of  negotiated  in- 
terest rates  on  up  to  ten  percent  of  FHA 
Insured  mort<'ae'^  e\tends  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  and 
strengthens  its  provisions  to  ccmbat  red- 
lining delavs  im^lementation  of  building 
energy  performance  standards  for  up  to  two 
years  and  transfers  the  responsibility  for  Im- 
plementation from  HUD  to  DOE  perma- 
nont'v  extends  the  disnosition  of  H'UD-owned 
multlfamlly  rental  ho'^slng  projects  reau- 
thorizes the  Neli'hborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  a'  $13  426  000  for  fi.scal  1981:  re- 
vises the  FT? A  se"tlon  233ifi  refinancing 
program  to  rx-rmlt  an  Interest  subsidy  on 
I'lis  thr-nc^  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (QNAlAl,  and  to  cur- 
tail the  use  of  the  program  for  ctKiperatlve 
conversions:  reauthorizes  tarpe'ed  tandem 
prolecUs  to  the  ccmnarable  FTIA  limits: 

Planning  A^lstance  Revises  and  reau- 
thorizes the  comprehensive  plannlnc  pro- 
gnm  of  the  Housing  ^ct  of  1954  at  $40 
million  annually  for  fiscal  1981  through 
1983: 

Condominium  and  Coo-ie-stlre  Abuse  Re- 
lief Act  :  States  the  sense  cf  Conpre~s  that 
tenan's  are  entitled  tc  adeauate  notice  of  a 
conversion  and  to  receive  first  oor>ortunlty 
to  purcha-^e  units  and  that  is  the  responsl- 
bili'y  of  State  and  local  govtmments  to  pro- 
vide for  such  rights:  provides  a  measure  of 
re'ief  throuch  court  a'-tion  for  owne"^  of 
fondominium  units  who  are  burdened  by 
es-alatlng  monthly  payments  for  recreational 
facilities  under  unconscionable  leases: 

National  rood  insurance  studies     Author- 
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lees  »61  6  ml!U.)n  for  Osral  '.;»81  to  carry  out 
mappltiK  stMdU's  of  (VxHl-pronf  communities 
In  order  'n  e.iabllsh  [.rem'um  rates  for  tlif 
rcKvUar  Hood  insurance  prc^^ram  on  a  sound 
act\iarlai  basis. 

Rural  h(JUSlnK  Kxtends.  amends  and  au- 
thorize. S4'il  !ninioa  for  fiscal  1981  for  nous- 
l!iK  and  relaied  proKrams  administered  by 
the  Farmers  liome  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  A^-ru-ultur-'.  limits  FinHA  s 
capacity  to  .o'-ure  ir.d  guarantee  loans  to  a 
maxlmuni  of  »,i  /■J  billion  S  2719-i'ubllc 
Law  96  jy",  approved  (Afober  J,  1980    tVV) 

Mortgage  Insuranre  authorities  Kxtends 
through  CK-rober  \:>.  1980  certain  Federal 
housing  autl-orltles  which  are  due  to  expire 
on  Septenibei  to.  1980  in  order  to  g\iarautee 
ContlniHtlon  of  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUP  'o  111  Insure  mortgages  or 
loans  under  certain  HL'U  FHA  mortgage  or 
loan  insurance  progrums,  i  ;J  i  administrative- 
ly set  Interest  rates  lor  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage loans  to  meet  the  market  at  rates  above 
the  statutory  maximum,  ana  (3)  enter  Into 
obligations  to  make  rehabilitation  loans 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  I96J;  extends  to 
October  15,  1980.  the  authority  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  National  Moitgage  In.surance  A3- 
soclallon  to  enter  Into  ne»r  commitments  to 
purchase  mortgages  under  thr  interim  mort- 
gage purchase  authority  contained  In  the 
National  Housing  Act;  and  extends  certain 
authorities  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  with  respect  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  programs  S.J. 
Res.  209 — Public  Law  96-372.  approved  Octo- 
ber 3.  1980.  (VV) 

INDIANS 

Alaska  Native  Roll:  Provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  certain  Alaska  Natives  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Roll,  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  to 
allow  their  enrollment  with  the  Metlakatla 
Indian  Community.  HR  5108 — Public  Law 
96-         ,  approved  1980  ;   (VV) 

Cheyenne  fndlan  reservation  coal  leases: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  and  execute  canecellatlon  agree- 
ments between  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Tribe  and  certain  companies  holding 
coal  leases  and  coal  exploration  permits  on 
the  Reservation;  provides  that  the  companies. 
In  return  for  giving  up  all  rights  to  such 
land,  may  receive  an  award  of  non-competl- 
tlve  coal  leases  on  Federal  bypass  coal  de- 
posits and  or  bidding  credits  for  use  at  com- 
petitive sales;  exempts  leases  to  lands  held 
In  trust  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  and 
lands  subject  to  land  use  planning  and  en- 
vironmental analysis;  reduces  the  amount  of 
bidding  rights  by  whatever  percentage  of  coal 
deposits  are  not  recoverable,  subject*  all 
leases  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act.  sets  November  1.  1980,  and  January  I, 
1982,  as  the  dates  on  which  agreements  to 
cancel  leases  or  permits  or  rights  to  a  lease 
respectively,  must  be  signed;  provides  that. 
If  no  agreement  Is  signed,  leases  shall  be 
automatically  cancelled  on  Noveml)er  I.  1980. 
and  permits  or  rights  to  leases  90  days  after 
the  parties  .igree  In  writing  that  negotiations 
are  at  an  Impasse  or  on  January  I,  1982. 
whichever  Is  earlier;  and  grants  the  US 
Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  over  any  claim 
arising  out  of  such  cancellation  S.  2126 — 
Public  Law  96-^01.  approved  October  9.  1980 
(W) 

Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians: 
Waives  the  statute  of  limitations  In  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946  to  per- 
mit the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua 
Indians  of  Oregon  to  file  a  claim,  within  five 
years  of  enactment,  against  the  United  States 
for  alleged  failures  to  uphold  treaty  obliga- 
tions; states  that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
make  deductions  for  offsets  that  would  have 
been  permitted  under  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  which  provided  that  "ex- 
pencUturea   for    food,    rations,   or   provisions 


shall  bo  deemed  payment  on  the  claim  '.  al- 
lo'.vs  [or  oxsls  and  utUirney  s  fees  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  percent  of  the  a**rd,  and  provides 
thai  lo.ius  from  a  revolving  fund  may  be 
made  t)V  the  .Secretary  of  Interior  to  ;(ie  Band 
to  Ilimncp  expert  assistance  other  than  that 
of  counsel  S  668— Public  Law  96  261.  ap- 
proved May  26,  1980    tVV) 

llelaware  Indian  Judgment  funds:  Lists 
and  Ui'-orporates  all  of  the  Indian  Claims 
C'oinmlBsloa  dockets  whl-h  have  been  re- 
duced to  final  Judgment  and  appropriated 
for  the  Delaware  tribes.  direcLs  the  .^ecre- 
tarj'  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  rr>;l  Ahlch 
Includes  the  Kansas  and  Idaho  Delawares 
who.  by  legislative  oversight,  were  excluded 
from  a  1972  distribution  of  an  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Judgment,  directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  special  fund  from  appropri- 
ated but  undistributed  Judgments  for  the 
Delawares  out  of  which  the  payment  for 
the  Kansas  and  Idaho  tribes  shall  be  made 
up.  establishes  a  limit  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  paid  In  make  up  which  Is  premised 
on  1.000  eligible  distributees  regardless  of 
the  number  of  eligible  persons  and  provides 
that  each  person  receive  an  Initial  distribu- 
tion of  $1.488  22.  allocates  ten  percent  of 
this  special  fund  for  attorney  fees  provides, 
following  establishment  of  the  makeup  fund, 
that  17  percent  of  the  remaining  balance 
of  the  undistributed  Judgment  fund.s  be 
apportioned  to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  West- 
ern Oklahoma  (Absentee  Delawares i  with 
no  more  than  60  percent  distributed  on  a 
per  capita  basis  and  the  remainder  pro- 
grammed for  tribal  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses; provides  for  the  preparation  of  rolls 
for  the  Cherokee.  Kansas,  and  Idaho  Dela- 
wares and  directs  that  the  funds  remaining 
after  the  special  distributions  be  allocated 
on  a  per  capita  basis  among  these  three 
groups,  safeguards  funds  paid  to  legal  In- 
competents and  beneficiaries  of  deceased 
eligible  persons;  establishes  an  escrow  fund 
for  possible  enrollment  appeals  and  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  from  unsuc- 
cessful appeals  to  the  tribe  In  which  the 
claimant  claimed  memt)ershlp.  exempts  dis- 
tributions from  Federal  or  State  Income  tax; 
makes  clear  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  extending  Federal  recognition  to 
the  Kansas  or  Idaho  groups;  and  estab- 
lishes deadlines  for  enrollment  procedures 
S  1466— Public  Law  96-318.  approved  Au- 
gust 1.  1980.  (VV( 

GUa  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Judg- 
ment distribution:  Provides  for  the  u.se  and 
disposition  of  the  Judgment  funds  awarded 
the  aila  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
in  dockets  236- A  and  236-B  comprising  In 
excess  of  $1  6  million  and  In  docket  236~E 
comprising  approximately  t5  million  S 
2508— Public  Law  96-319.  approved  August  1, 
1980    (VV) 

Indian  claims  settlement — Maine:  Imple- 
ments and  ratifies  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment negotiated  among  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tribe,  the  Penobscot  Nation,  the  Houlton 
Band  of  Mallseet  Indians,  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  private  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  the  United  States;  authorizes  »27 
million  for  the  establishment  of  a  Maine 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Fund  of  which 
tl3  million  each  will  be  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tribe  and  the  Nation  and  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  terms  set  by  the 
respective  Tribe  or  Nation  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior;  requires  the  Tribe 
and  the  Nation  to  retain  as  reservations 
those  lands  and  natural  resources  reserved 
for  them  In  their  treaties  with  Massachu- 
setts and  not  subsequently  transferred  by 
them,  entitles  the  tribes  to  all  Federal 
Indian  services  and  benefits  awarded  other 
Federally-recognized  tribes.  Includes  vari- 
ous guarantees  concerning  Jurisdictional 
matters  and  entitlement  to  State  services. 


authorizes  •54  5  million  for  the  e.stabllah- 
ment  of  the  Maine  Indian  Lands  Acquisition 
Fund  which  will  be  used  to  acquire  150.000 
acres  of  privately  owned  land  each  for  the 
Tribe  and  the  Nation,  and  5,000  acres  for 
the  Band  to  be  held  In  trust,  defers  acqui- 
sition of  lands  for  the  Band  pending  nego- 
tiation with  the  State  on  their  location  and 
other  matters  of  concern  to  the  parties, 
adopts  and  ratifies  the  Maine  Implementing 
Act  which  sets  forth  terms  of  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tribe, 
the  Nation,  and  the  State  and  the  legal  sta- 
tus of  these  tribes  under  State  law.  author- 
izes the  State  to  amend  provisions  of  that 
Act  only  upon  prior  consent  of  the  Tribe 
and  the  Nation,  provides.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate Implementation  of  the  Maine  Act.  that 
the  Tribe.  Nation,  and  Band,  and  their 
members  may,  subject  to  the  limitation  on 
Internal  affairs  contained  In  the  Maine  Act, 
sue  and  be  sued  in  State  and  Federal  courts 
to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  person  or 
entity,  provided  that  principles  of  the  Im- 
munity applicable  to  municipalities  In  the 
State  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  Tribe  and 
the  Nation  and  their  offlces  when  acting  In 
their  governmental  capacities,  authorizes 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Income  from 
the  Trust  Settlement  Fund  In  satisfaction 
of  valid,  final  orders  of  the  courts,  exempts 
the  trust  and  restricted  lands  and  trust 
fund  of  the  Tribe,  Nation,  and  Band  from 
levy,  attachment,  or  alienation;  authorizes 
the  State  and  the  Band,  following  enact- 
ment, to  enter  Into  negotiations  to  seek  a 
method  by  which  the  Band  may  satisfy  any 
obligations  It  Incurs,  authorizes  the  Tribe. 
Nation,  and  Band  to  adopt  and  file  organi- 
zational documents  with  the  Secretary;  pro- 
vides for  the  Implementation  of  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  by  the  Tribes, 
prohibits  the  availability  or  distribution  of 
funds  from  the  Settlement  F^ind  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resources  for  purposes 
of  denying  or  reducing  Federal  financial 
a-sslstance  or  other  Federal  benefits  to 
which  the  Tribe  or  Nation  or  their  members 
would  otherwise  be  entitled;  provides  for  a 
deferral  of  capital  gains  for  private  property 
owners  transferring  lands  to  the  United 
States  under  this  Act;  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  tribal  trust  funds  from  the  State 
to  the  Secretary,  discharges  the  State  from 
existing  or  further  claims,  provides  that 
thl.s  Act  shall  govern  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict between  this  Act  and  the  Maine  Imple- 
menting Act.  provides  that  Federal  statutes 
subsequently  enacted  that  are  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  and 
which  materially  affect  or  preempt  State 
laws.  Including  the  Maine  Implementing 
Act.  shall  not  apply  within  the  State  unless 
specifically  made  applicable  to  the  State 
HR  7919— Public  Law  96-420.  approved 
October   10.   1980    (W) 

Indian  claims  under  Fort  Laramie  and 
1855  treaties:  Authorizes  the  US  Court  of 
claliTut  to  hear  and  render  Judgment,  without 
regard  to  the  technical  defense  of  res  Judi- 
cata (a  matter  once  decided  Is  finally  decid- 
ed) or  collateral  estoppel  (precludes  litiga- 
tion of  an  Issue  which  has  been  effectively 
and  conclusively  determined  In  a  previous 
Judgment  by  a  court),  or  any  fifth  amend- 
ment claim  filed  against  the  United  States 
by  the  following  tribes  seeking  an  award  of 
Interest  for  land  taken  by  the  U.S. 

Asslnlbolne  Tribe  For  6.477.490  acres  of 
land  taken  under  the  1851  Treaty  of  Fort 
Laramie  for  which  the  Tribe  was  awarded  60 
cents  per  acre  under  a  1933  Court  of  Claims 
settlement  but  denied  Its  Interest  request 
with  Instructions  that  the  Court  disregard 
the  $2,492,319  of  the  Tribe's  own  money  that 
in  the  1933  decision  was  used  to  offset  the 
award  of  13.238.970;  and  ensures  that  the  US 
win  be  credited  for  the  amour.,  of  tt.242.796 
paid  to  the  Tribe  under  the  Act  of  January 
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8  1971.  In  the  event  of  a  favorable  court 
ruling  S  1796 — Public  Law  96  434,  approved 
October  10.  1980.  (VV) 

Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes:  For 
12.261  749  acres  of  land  taken  under  the  1855 
Treaty  for  which  the  tribe  was  awarded  50 
cents  per  ac-e  under  a  1933  Court  of  Claims 
settlement  but  denied  Its  Interest  request 
with  a  prohibition  on  the  deduction  of  off- 
sets or  gratuities  after  the  date  of  the  ac- 
counting In  the  prior  case  from  any  award 
that  may  be  made  under  this  Act  S  1795 — 
Public  Law  96-405.  approved  October  9.  1980 
(VV) 

Fort  Bert  hold  Reservation:  For  9.846.186 
acres  of  land  taken  tinder  the  1851  Fort  La.'a- 
mie  Treaty  for  which  the  tribe  was  awarded 
50  cents  per  acre  under  a  1930  Court  of 
Claims  settlement  but  denied  Its  interest  re- 
quest with  a  prohibition  against  the  deduc- 
tion of  offsets  and  gratuities  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  accou'itlng  In  the  prior  case 
from  any  award  that  may  be  made  In  this 
Act  S.  341— Pub'.lc  Law  96-404.  approved 
Oct.ober  9.  1980.  (VVl 

Indian  health  care:  Amends  and  extendi 
for  four  years,  through  fiscal  1984.  various 
programs  under  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  (Indian  health  manpower. 
Indian  health  services,  Indian  health  facil- 
ities, and  health  services  for  urban  and  other 
nonreservation  Indians)  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (health  professions 
scholarship  program)  with  respect  to  Indian 
health  care;  and  requires  IHS  to  designate 
the  State  of  Arizona  as  a  contract  health 
care  service  delivery  area  during  fiscal  1982 
through  1984  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
contract  health  care  services  to  Indians  o". 
that  State  S  2728 — Public  Law  96-  .  ap- 
proved 1980    <W) 

Indian  Interstate  compacts:  Authorizes 
States  and  Indian  tribes  to  enter  Into  mutual 
agreements  and  compact.s.  for  periods  of  up 
to  five  years,  respecting  Jurisdiction  and  gov- 
ernmental operations  in  Indian  country  on 
matters  relating  to:  (1)  the  enforcement  or 
application  of  civil,  criminal,  and  regulatory 
laws  of  each  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions; (2)  allocation  of  determination  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  over  specified  .sub- 
ject matters  and 'or  geographical  areas:  and 
(3)  agreements  or  compacts  which  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of  Individual 
cases  from  tribal  courts  to  State  courts  or 
State  courts  to  tribal  courts  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  tribes  and  States;  authcrlziw  $10  million 
for  fiscal  1981  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary thereafter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
personnel  and  administrative  costs  Incurred 
In  implementing  these  agreements  and  con- 
tracts; directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Joint  tribal-State  or- 
ganizations to  confer  on  Jurtsdlctlor.al  ques- 
tions exlstlne  between  the  parties:  and  en- 
force agreements  and  compact-s  authorized 
by  the  bill  S  1181— Ptissed  Senate  May  30. 
1980    (W) 

Indian  Judgment  funds:  Validates  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  Judpment  fund  distribution 
plans  which  were  not  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  within  the  speci- 
fied time  frame  required  under  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Judgment  F\inds  Act  (Ptibitc  Law 
93-134) .  In  order  to  avoid  any  legal  challenge 
which  could  arise  with  rest>ect  to  timely 
submission  SJ  Res  108— Public  Law  96- 
194.  approved  February  21.  1980    (VV) 

Indian  land  Inheritance:  Amends  certain 
laws  to  authori.^e  an  Indian  to  transfer  by 
will,  his  or  her  Interest  in  truit  or  restricted 
real  property  to  a  lineal  descendant  or  to  an- 
other Indian  for  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  atitho.lzed  to  hold  !a"d  in  tru^t, 
S  2223— Public  law  96  363.  approved  Sep- 
tember 26.  1980    {V\) 

Indian  trade:  Repeals  and  amends  specified 
laws  regulating   trade  between   Indians  and 


certain  Federal  employees  m  (  rder  to  permit 
such  tr;ide  i;:-.der  -ccuiations  prescribed  by 
the  Pre'^ldent;  maintain.'-  the  ban  against 
trade  between  Indians  aiid  perv  ns  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  In- 
dian Health  Service;  permits  the  Secretar> 
of  the  Interior  to  ratify  any  transaction 
which  occurred  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
bill  that  would  otherwise  be  In  violation  un- 
der existing  law  but  would  be  legal  under 
this  act;  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  hold 
approximately  ten  acres  of  Feder^-lly-owned 
land  near  Olympia.  Washington,  for  the  Wah- 
He-Lute  Indian  School  to  be  used  as  an  In- 
dian school  and  community  center  for  edu- 
cational or  cultural  purposes.  H  R.  3979 — 
Public  Law  96-277.  approved  June  17.  1980 
(VV) 

Indian  tribal  claims:  Extends  from  April  1. 
1980.  to  December  31,  1982  the  period  of  time 
in  which  the  United  States  may  bring  an 
action  for  damages  arlslnj  from  a  contract 
or  a  tort  claim  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian  whose  land  Is  held  in  trust  or  In  re- 
stricted status  where  the  claim  accrued  prior 
to  July  18.  1966,  and  Is  Sled  and  identlf  ed  by 
December  31.  :981;  and  reoulres  the  Secretary 
cf  Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  submit  to  Ci  ngreis  by  June 
30.  1931.  a  report  which  details  legislative 
proposals  to  resolve  those  'ndian  claims  that 
they  feel  are  not  appropriate  to  resolve  by 
litigation  S  2222— Public  Law  96-217.  ap- 
proved March  27.  1980.  (VV) 

Mille  lacs  Band  of  Mi  mesoia  Chippewa 
Indians:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Interioi  to 
acquire  and  h-^ld  In  trust  certain  privately- 
owned  lands  located  ii.  Mllle  Lacs  County 
Minnesota,  to  be  used  as  a  burial  ground  for 
the  Mllle  Lacs  Band  of  the  Minnescita  Chip- 
pewa 'ndlans.  S.  1464-  Vetoed  October  11 
1980.  (Wi 

Moapa  Inc':ia:i  Reservation;  Tran-fcf3  70- 
500  acres  of  Federal  land  In  Nc-ada  t>  the 
Moapa  Band  of  Palutos  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Tribe  by  the  United  States,  reserve,,  al'. 
existing  rUhts  in  and  en  the  land  im-ludlht; 
water  rights  and  certain  power  and  trans- 
portation corridors:  and  provides  that  all 
mineral  rights  from  the  latid  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  US,  S.  1135 — Public  Law  96- 
491.  approved  December  2.  1980. 

Navajo  and  Pueblo  de  Jemez  Indian  lands: 
Repeals  section  21 1  of  the  Act  of  May  2=^  1918. 
which  prohibits  the  creation  of  or  addition 
to  a  reservation  within  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona except  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
permit  the  Navajo  and  Pueblo  de  Jemet' 
tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  add  any 
lands  they  acquire  to  their  reservations: 
makes  applicable  to  both  tribes,  sections  5 
and  7  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
19&4  (25  use  461  et  seq)  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  '.o  acquire  lands  in  trust  anu 
proclaim  new  or  add  to  existing  reservations 
for  Indian  tribes,  respectively,  thereby  put- 
ting all  tribes  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  the  same  status  as  those  tribes  in  other 
States  to  which  the  Act  applies,  as  well  as 
tho=e  tribes  In  their  States  for  which  special 
Jurisdictional  acts  have  been  enacted.  S. 
:832 — Passed  Scnaie  January  25,  1980.  ('.%') 
Navajo-Hopl  relocation :  Provides  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  Nava'o  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  by  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  2.50. 000  acres  of  Bureau  of  l^nd  Man- 
agement, (BLM)  lands  to  the  irloc  at  no 
cost;  specifies  that  private  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired must  be  within  18  miles  of  the  ex-sl- 
ing boundaries  of  the  reservation  and  re- 
quires that  BLM  :ands  not  within  the  18- 
mlle  limit  may  be  used  only  to  trade  for  pri- 
vate lands  within  the  area;  provides  that, 
for  the  f^rst  three  years,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  in 
consultation  with  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Relo- 
cation Commission.  wiU  select  the  lands  to 
be  acquired  or  traisterred  calls  lor  vhe  sub- 
mission of  progress  re:x,rt£  during  the  three- 
year  period;  authorizes  the  ■  ontinaatlon  of 


pavments  under  the  Pavment«-ln-Meu  of 
Taxes  Act  of  1976  (which  does  not  include 
Indian  lands  as  lands  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments) on  public  lands  transferred  to  the 
ti.be  as  .f  the  transfer  had  not  occurred; 
prohibits  the  ierreta.-y  of  jntenor  from 
taking  private  lands  In  trasi  for  a  period  of 
three  years  unless  both  the  surface  a.id  sub- 
surface have  been  acquired  by  the  tribe  or 
unless  the  subsuriace  owner  consents  to 
transfer  the  surface  estate  to  trust  status; 
makes  clear  th;.t  subsurface  o^vners  have  ac- 
cess to  the  surface  of  lards  transferred  to 
the  tribe  to  develop  their  mlnerai  Interest; 
as  they  had  prior  to  the  transfer;  pro\  ides 
'.hat  lands  acquired  for  relocation  purposes 
must  be  used  i>ole!y  for  that  purpose  and 
administered  by  the  Ck>mrrilsslon  until  relo- 
cation jnder  the  Commissions  plan  Is  com- 
plete or  the  Commission  is  terminated: 

Repeals  that  section  of  the  Nav-aJo-Hopl 
Land  Settlement  Act  of  1974  which  author- 
izes the  district  court  of  Arizona  to  award 
limited  life  estates  and  Instead  aulhcrlzes 
the  Commission  to  award  up  to  120  Ui' 
estates,  made  up  of  90  acres  each,  to  those 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  meeting  certain 
criteria;  requires  that  priority  m  awarding 
life  estates  be  given  to  the  disabled,  elderly, 
and  rtsidents  of  the  Mlg  Mountain  area;  re- 
quires that  the  physical  area  of  each  estate 
be  fenced  in:  provides  for  an  additional  ten 
estates  to  Hopl  faml'les  living  on  Navajo  par- 
titioned lands  which  -vould  be  gavemed  by 
the  -iame  criteria  as  the  Kavajo  estate3;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  protect  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  life  ter^anti  und  perrctjs  await- 
ing re".or;it!o.i;  and  provides  for  the  rompJete 
asstimptlcn  cf  J:irie4!:t;on  over  the  linds 
bv  the  tribe  tr>  mnom  p^r-l-Uned  no  later 
tn^n  April  18.  19=1  S  '.n  — P'Jbllc  -?.w  96- 
305.  pnp-Civef  July  C  1980  Wi 
Pai  Jta  Intiii.1  TriLe  Restoration:  li*stores 
11  rights  ar  J  prl-iiege5.  ether  than  huutlng. 
l.-h;r.g  and  trapping,  uuder  any  Federal 
treaty.  Executive  Order,  agreement,  or  stat- 
ute, to  the  Shivwlts.  Kanosh.  Kor.rsharem. 
and  'ndlan  Peaks  Bands  of  Utah  Palute  In- 
dians which  were  termiaated  on  September 
1.  1954.  and  confirms  these  righ's  and  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band 
of  Paiute  Indians,  wluch  was  never  cfTciallv 
terminated:  specifies  a  procedure  by  -*-Mch 
membershlp  in  the  tribe  is  to  be  established: 
provides  for  an  elect-.rn  to  adept  a  constltit- 
ilon  pnd  bylaws;  provides  for  an  Interim 
council  to  represent  the  Tribe  and  be  Its 
povernlug  body  pending  election  of  tribal  of- 
ficials: directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
develop  a  plan  to  enlarpe  the  reserratlon  up 
to  a  maximum  of  15.000  additional  acres  and 
to  submit  the  nlan.  In  the  form  of  proposed 
ieglslatlon.  to  the  appropriate  Congresslcnal 
committees  wlihln  two  year=  of  enactment: 
bars  any  ;egal  claim  for  land  owned  by  the 
tribe  and  lost  throueh  tax  or  other  sales 
since  .September  :.  1954:  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  such  rules  ar.d  reg- 
ulations as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act 
HR.  4966 — Public  law  96-22V,  ^proved 
April  3.  1980    (W) 

Pamunkey  Tribe-Sojthem  Railway  land 
settlement:  Ratifies  the  land  dls'iute  settle- 
ment acreement  entered  Into  on  Novem- 
ber 21  1979,  between  the  Pamunkey  Indian 
Tribe  of  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Railway 
Com'>anv  which  provides  that  the  .ribes 
clatTis  a'-alnst  the  ra:Iroad  for  eviction  and 
trepass  be  waived  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  tlOO  0^0  ph!S  reriodlc  rental  payments  be- 
ginning ten  years  thereafter;  provides  that 
all  transfers  are  deemed  to  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  U  S  laws.  Includ- 
ing the  Nonintercoiirse  Act  which  prohibits 
the  acQUisltion  of  any  Interest  In  Indlar 
land  without  Coneresslona :  aTipro-al:  waives 
any  land  claims  the  Tribe  or  Its  member? 
ha-e  aeainst  the  US;  waives  all  Income  tax 
liabilities  with  respect  to  the  paymer.t  re- 
ceived bv  the  Tribe  but  requires  that  subse- 
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quent  payments  by  the  Tribe  to  tndlTlduals 
out  ot  ihcse  funds  miist  be  Included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  liie  individual  and  subject  to 
income  tax;  authorizes  the  trllie  to  grant 
easements,  rlghtb-of-way.  and  term  leases 
on  their  lands,  but  provides  that  a  sale  oi 
tribal  lands  will  be  subject  to  relevant  Fed- 
eral laws;  provides  that  nothing  In  the  leg- 
islation win  constlttite  Federal  recognltl  in 
of  the  Pamunkey  Tribe,  nor  prevent  the 
Triae  from  seeking  Federal  recognition  or 
acknowledgemeni  under  existing  law;  and 
provides  that  the  pro\  .slons  of  this  act  will 
prevail  over  any  Inconsistent  Federal  law 
H.R  7212— Public  Law  98—184.  approved  No- 
vember 34.  1980.  iVV) 

Ramah  Band  of  Navat>s  Declares  that 
title  to  13.38543  acres  ot  land  lyli.g  within 
the  boundaiy  of  the  Kamah  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion in  New  Mexico  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
Ramuh  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe.  S  1730— 
Hashed  fcienate  January  22.  1979.  Passed  House 
amei.ded  August  19    1980    iVV) 

SllPt^  Indians;  Provldev  purs'iant  to  the 
Slletr  ludidi;  Tribe  Kestorailon  Act  of  1977. 
that  3.630  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land,  located  In  Lincoln  County.  Ore- 
gon, and  a  3  i  J5  acre  tract  owned  by  the 
city  of  SUetz  ^known  as  Ooverntnent  HUD 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  establishment  of 
a  re.servatlon  for  the  Confederated  Trll>es  of 
the  iilletz  Tribes  of  Oregon,  reextends  all 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  tribes,  ex'-ept  for 
hunting,  fishln*.  and  tranplng  unless  de- 
clared and  set  forth  In  the  (Inal  Judgment 
and  decree  of  the  US  District  Court  for  the 
district  of  Oregon.  In  an  acMon  entitled  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon 
Against  State  of  Oregon,  entered  May  2.  1980. 
provides  that  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Slletz  Reservation;  and  author 
Izes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pay  to  the 
city  of  Sllitz  up  to  $5,000  for  the  traiiofer 
of  Government  Hill  S  2056 — Public  Law  98 
340,  a^oroved  Sen. ember  4.  1980    (VV) 

S'anrllne  Rock  Sioux  lani  inhrrlfan'-e 
Establlsbea.  at  the  request  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
a  code  of  laws  to  ^o\ern  ln^erltance  of  trus:t 
or  restricted  Iand5  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation  which  contains 
specKIc  provtslons  designed  to  limit  'he  right 
to  such  Inheritance  M  pcrs-n.s  meeting  cer- 
tain specific  requlrf merits;  provides  uniform 
descent  laws  for  property  cf  an  Indian  who 
dies  Intestate;  and  provider  that  the  Act 
aoply  only  to  estates  of  descendants  whose 
death  occurs  after  enactment  HR  2102 — 
Public  Law  96-274.  approved  June  17.  1980. 
(W, 

Tribal  distribution  of  trust  fund  per 
capita  payments:  Authorizes  Indian  tribes, 
upon  development  of  an  appro-  ed  plan,  to 
Issue  per  capita  checks  from  tribal  tru.st 
fund.,  to  Individual  members  (>f  their  trl'jee. 
maintains  that  funrts  dlstr'buted  under  the 
act  wiv.  not  be  Ilp.ble  to  pay  any  previous 
trlbai  obligations  or  alTect  the  requirements 
of  the  Judgment  Finds  Distribution  Act  of 
:073;  and  repeals  the  two  statutes  prohibit- 
ing tribes  from  mak'.ni;  per  caolta  paymeiit;s 
to  their  members  S  2767 — Passed  Senate 
July  21.  1980    (W) 

Trlbally-controlled  community  colleges 
Amends  the  Tiiballv-ContrriUed  Community 
Colleges  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-47i  i  by 
enabling  an  Indian  whti  Is  eligible  for  Btireau 
of  Inalan  Affairs  services  to  enroll  In  a  tribal 
college  e-en  though  he  or  she  Is  not  a  tribal 
memt^er;  brondems  thJ  term  "trlbally-con- 
troMed  community  college"  to  encompass 
vocatlrnal-technlcal  and  adult  educatlcn 
programs,  by  substituting  the  term  •post- 
secondarv  Institution"  for  •'Instlttite  of 
higher  education"  and  redeflnlng  It  In  order 
to  make  such  college*!  eligible  for  technical 
assistance  grants  from  the  Secrctarv.  whether 
or  not  they  satisfy  the  accredltotlcm  require- 
ments of  a  post -secondary  Institution;   and 


Inoreaaes  the  annual  authorization  for  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  fro.-n  $3  2  million  to 
$10  million  for  ftsc&l  1981  and  1982  S 
1865 — Passed  Senate  January  26.  1980.   iVV) 

Tule  River  Indian  Tribe:  Restores  to  and 
holds  In  trust  for  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Tribe.  Portervllle.  California,  approximately 
UOO  acres  of  land  which  are  presently  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  Nr.tlonal 
Forest,  provides  for  the  maintenance  oif  valid 
existing  rights-of-way.  permits  and  leases 
on  the  land  to  be  translerreu.  and  prwMdes 
a  right-of-way  to  the  Forest  Service  for  ac- 
cess through  such  lands  S  1998 — PubUr 
iMM  96  338.  approved  September  4.  1960 
iW) 

Ute  Indians:  Conveys  approximately  3,100 
acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land 
In  Colorado.  Including  mineral  rights,  to  the 
Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe  as  compen- 
sation for  15.00C  acres  of  land  In  New  Mexico 
given  them  under  an  1895  agreement  which 
they  forfeited  as  a  result  of  a  1972  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  upheld  a  Navajo  claim  to 
these  .same  lands  under  a  treaty  executed 
prior  to  1896;  provides  ihat  the  land  be  sub- 
ject to  State  and  lo  al  Jurisdiction  and  not 
be  considered  "Indian  country"  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  authorises  $4  million  to  the  Tribe 
and  specifies  that  the  funds  may  be  used  only 
for  energy  development  and  subject  to  a  plan 
developed  by  the  Tribe  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  HR  8112— Public  Law  96-492. 
approved  Decern. ber  2.  1980    (VV) 

INTIHNATIONAL 

Azores  earthquake  assistance:  Amends  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
$10  million  In  International  disaster  assist- 
ance funds  for  fiscal  1980  for  disaster  relief 
and  reconstruction  efforts  In  the  Azores  Is- 
lands of  Portugal  m  order  to  alleviate  tlu' 
human  suffering  caused  by  a  major  earth- 
ijuake  on  January  1.  1980  S  2194 — Passed 
Senate  February  28.  1980.  (VVl 

Canada  commendation:  Commends,  on  be- 
half of  all  Americans  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  Its  actions  In  protecting  certain 
i:nlted  States  cltlyens  and  arranging  for  their 
departure  from  Iran  S  Res  344 — Senate 
agreed  to  January  30.  1980.  (VV) 

China  trade:  Approves  the  extension  of 
nondiscriminatory  (mo.st-favored-natlon) 
treatment  with  respect  to  products  which 
the  U  S  Imports  from  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  23.  1979  H  Con  Res  204 — 
Action  completed  January  24.  1980    ('13) 

Foreign  .service  reform'  Revises  and  con- 
solidates, effective  February  15.  1981.  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  Foreign  Service 
restructures  personnel  categories  and  pay 
schedules,  establishes  labor  dispute  proce- 
dures, reemphrifiizes  the  merit  principles  of 
the  Service,  and  expands  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs;  establishes  a 
new  Senior  Foreign  Service,  comparable  to 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  and  provldet; 
for  entry  Into  the  Senior  Foreign  Senlce  via 
special  thresliold  performances  evaluation 
boards  which  would  apply  higher  st-ajidards 
than  those  now  applied  lo  persons  consid- 
ered for  promotion  to  the  senior  ranks;  per- 
mits members  oi  the  Senior  Foreign  berv'.ci 
to  serve  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in  ef.ch 
of  Its  three  grades,  and  failure  to  achieve 
promatlon  to  the  next  within  that  period 
would  lead  U)  retirement,  restricts  the  ust 
of  authority  for  career  extenslonh.  thus  pre- 
venting the  removal  of  senior  officers  for  po- 
litical reasons;  allows  limited  extension  ot 
career  appointments  on  the  basis  of  out- 
standing performance;  provides  for  annual 
review  of  the  performance  of  all  personnel  In 
the  Senior  F-xelgn  Service  and  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  those  whose  performance  falls  to 
meet  the  ^.tandard  of  their  cla^s  reduces 
the  number  of  personnel  categories  from 
mire  than  a  d^yen  to  two — with  single  pay 
scale  for  both;  requires  an  annual  report  to 


Congress  on  personnel  assigned  to  positions 
one  or  more  grades  higher  or  lower  than  the 
rank  assigned  to  the  position,  raises  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  from  60  to  65, 
provides  a  statutory  l>asiR  for  lat>or-maruige- 
ment  relations  by  creating  a  new  Foreign 
Service  Labor  Relations  Board  and  a  For- 
eign Service  Impasse  Disputes  Panel;  pro- 
vides reqiilrements  for  granting  career  ten- 
ure, performance  evaluation  promotions 
based  on  merit  principles,  and  selection  out 
for  substandard  performance  for  all  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  from  top  to  t>ottom: 
provides  a  clear  distinction  between  Foreign 
Service  and  Civil  Service  employment,  pre- 
vents a  windfiill  salary  Increase  for  those 
individuals  who  convert  from  Foreign  Serv- 
ice to  the  Civil  Service,  defers  until  July  1. 
1981.  conversion  to  the  Civil  Service  of  do- 
mestic specialists  In  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency;  eliminates  the  "domes- 
tic" Foreign  Service  personnel  category  and 
limits  Foreign  Service  career  status  only  to 
those  people  who  accept  the  discipline  of 
overseas  service:  Improves  Interagency  coor- 
dination In  the  interest  of  maximum  com- 
patibility among  apencles  employing  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  compatibility  t>etween 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Civil  Service: 
recodines  and  consolidates  the  various  laws 
relating  to  F^irelgn  Serrtce  officers  based  on 
outstanding  performance,  and  establishes  a 
c'e.-vr  and  precise  ItnkBge  t)etween  the  For- 
eign Service  Schedule  and  the  General 
Schedule  to  rectify  the  present  salary  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  schedules  H  R 
6790 — Public  Law  96-455.  approved  October 
17.   1980.    (VV) 

Helsinki  accords:  Reafnrms  Congressional 
support  for  full  implementation  of  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by  all  sig- 
natories; states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  human  rights  concerns  be  given  serious 
and  prominent  attention  at  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference on  November  11.  1980;  speclflcally 
urges  the  US  delegation  to  Madrid  to  raise 
violations  of  human  rights  especlallv  those 
Involving  members  of  HelslnskI  monitoring 
groups.  In  a  firm  forthright  and  speclflc 
manner,  and  directs  the  delegation  to  seek 
a  continuation  of  the  review  process  and 
thus  maintain  a  forum  in  which  to  Influence 
the  Soviets  and  others  to  Implement  the 
agreement  by  setting  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  review  meeting  within  two  years 
H  Con.  Res  391 — Action  completed  August 
1,  1980    iVV) 

International  development  and  security 
assistance:  Authorizes  $4  981.776,000  for  In- 
ternational security  and  development  as- 
sistance and  Peace  Corps  programs  In  fiscal 
1981;  contains  $665  1  million  for  military 
aid  programs  Includes  military  aid  In  the 
amount  of  $1  4  billion  to  Israel  with  $500 
million  grant,  $551  million  to  Eg>T5t,  $252 
million  to  Turkey.  $183  million  to  Greece, 
and  $175  million  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
contains  $2,065  300.000  for  Economic  Sup- 
port F^ind  programs  of  which  $785  million 
If  earmarked  for  Israel  $750  million  for 
Egypt  which  shall  remain  available  until 
ext)ended.  and  $200  million  for  Turkey. 
Authorl7es  $25  million  in  fiscal  1981  for 
oneolne  lixJernatlnnal  peacekeeplne  onera- 
tlons  In  the  SInal  and  In  Cvpriis;  authorises 
«38  6  minion  for  International  Narcotics 
Control  proCT-ams;  raises  the  celling  on  com- 
mercial arms  exports  from  $35  million  to 
$100  million;  requires  Presidential  re- 
ports on  Soviet  trooos  In  Cuba  and  on 
leases  of  US.  military  propertv  to  foreign 
governments:  contains  $233  350.000  for  vol- 
untary contributions  to  lnternitlon.il  orga- 
nizations and  programs  and  $118  million  for 
the  Peaie  Corps:  $293  8  million  for  AID'S 
ooeratlng  expenses;  changes  the  name 
of  AID'S  Auditor  Creneral  to  Insoector 
Oeneral  and  provides  the  Inspector  General 
with  authorities  similar  to  those  of  Inspec- 
tors  General    of   other   agencies;    urges   the 
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Preolder.t  to  consider  a  foreign  government's 
position  on  participation  In  the  Olympic 
Gaines  boycott  when  determining  levels  of 
assistance  for  that  country;  exempts  exports 
of  depleted  uranium  to  be  used  for  defense, 
unrelated  to  Its  radioactive  properties,  from 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Nuclear  NonproUferation  Act  of  1978 
when  such  exports  are  already  subject  to 
controls  provided  in  the  AECA  or  the  Ex:3orf 
Administration  Act  of  1979;  amends  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  by  requiring  the 
President  to  notify  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  prior  to  commercial  sales 
of  military  items  and  broadening  the  cate- 
gory of  Items  considered  potentially  useful 
to  terrorists:  provides  for  the  establishment 
ot  the  African  Development  Foundation  to 
channel  small  amotints  of  development  as- 
sistance to  local  community  groups  and  in- 
stitutions in  Africa  to  support  indigenously 
Initiated  and  administered  development 
projects  and  authorizes  therefor  $2  million; 
empowers  the  President  tc  provide  direct 
or  Indirect  assistance  to  military,  paramili- 
tary, or  guerrilla  operations  In  Angola  only 
after  determining  that  such  assistance  is  in 
the  interest  of  U.S.  national  security  and 
requires  that  he  submit  a  description  of 
categories  and  .'imounts  of  assistance  and  a 
certification  of  national  security  determina- 
tion; prohibits  military  aid  to  Nicaragua; 
restricts  funds  available  to  El  Salvador; 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  urging  the 
President  to  seek  international  cooperation 
on  the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  and  spe- 
cifically urges  discussions  thereon  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  H  R  6942 — Public  Law  96- 
.  approved  1980    (•218.   •499) 

International  Monetary  Ftind  (Bretton 
Woods)  Amends  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
mp:-its  Act  to  authorize  the  U  S  Governor 
to  consent  to  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
quota  of  the  United  St.-ites  in  the  tntema- 
tlonal  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  equivalent  to 
4,202  500,000  Special  Drawing  Rights  i.'iURs) 
(approximately  $5  4  billion)  as  provided  in 
appropriations  acts  extends  the  requirement 
from  the  Wlttevecn  Facility  to  the  entire 
IMP  operation  that  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury seek  to  assure  that  'MF  actions  are  con- 
sistent with  current  US.  policy  that  public 
and  prlvat"  creditors  r.rc  comparably  treated 
in  cases  of  debt  rescheduling:  states  that  the 
policy  of  the  US  is  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  any  official  status  to  the  PLO  at  the  up- 
coming IMF'TBRD  (rntematlonal  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development)  meeting 
and  requires  the  President.  If  the  PLO  Is 
granted  official  status,  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress,  with  recommendations,  on  what 
he  Intends  to  do:  states  »he  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  in  maklnf; 
loans  should  encourage  those  proprams  that 
assist  the  private  sector:  instrticts  the  U.S. 
executive  director  to  monitor  TMP  staff  sal- 
aries to  ensure  that  they  are  In  compliance 
with  levels  recommended  by  an  Interna! 
Fund  Bank  Committee  Report  on  salaries 
which  drew  up  specific  guidelines  to  bring 
them  more  into  line  with  other  civil  service 
salaries:  states  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Taiwan  be  granted  appropriate  membership 
in  the  IMF;  states  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  problems  for  the  world  economy 
caused  by  the  current  petro  dollar  recvcling 
requirements  and  urccs  IMF  to  actively  en- 
courage direct  recycling  by  OPEC  through 
new  and  innovative  methods;  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  submit  a  report  to 
Coneress  by  May  15.  1981,  on  the  adeouacy 
of  IMF  resources,  the  feasibility  of  direct 
borrowini:,  and  the  possibility  of  IMF  play- 
ing a  role  In  direct  povernment-to-govern- 
ment  lending  for  balance  of  pavments  pur- 
poses; states  the  sense  of  Coneress  that  the 
US  and  other  tmf  members  should  neroii- 
ate  a  Substitution  Account  within  ''MF  to 
assist  In  the  removal  of  unwanted  dollars 
from   the   world   financial   svstem    In    an   or- 


derly way,  eiicouraj^'es  IMF  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  basic  human  needs  when  formulating 
its  stabilization  proprams  and  contains  a 
nvimber  of  leronimendHtlons  as  to  how  .his 
mlnht  be  accomplished,  reatfirm.s  the  Con- 
gressional commitment  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  1981.  and  provides  for  a  comrnlsslor.  to 
study  and  report  to  Congress  with  regard 
to  U  S  Dolicy  conceriunc  the  role  of  t'old 
in  tlie  domestic  and  internationa'  monetarv 
system  .S  2271 — Public  Law  96-389.  approved 
October   7,    1980.    (•211) 

International  Sugar  Agreement  Tmplemen- 
tation:  Provides  for  the  implementation  of 
the  liiteriiatloi.al  Su::ar  .'Agreement  of  1977 
(ISA)  to  which  the  Senate  pave  Us  advice 
and  consent  to  ratlflratlon  o-t  November  30. 

1979,  and  which  was  .-atllied  by  the  Frerident 
on  January  2.  1980  authorizes  the  President, 
In  order  to  earn,-  out  and  enforce  'he  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement  to  (11  regulate  the 
entry  of  sugar  by  appropriate  means  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  imp<3sltion  of 
limitations  on  the  entry  of  sugar  from  non- 
members  of  the  International  Sugar  Orga- 
nization and  the  prohibition  of  the  entry 
of  any  shipment  or  quantity  of  sugar  not 
accompanied  by  a  valid  certificate  of  con- 
tribution or  such  other  documentatior  as 
may  be  required  under  the  ISA:  (2)  require 
appropriate  persons  to  keep  records,  statis- 
tics, and  other  information,  and  suomit  re- 
ports relating  to  the  entry,  distribution, 
prices,  and  consumption  of  sucar  and  alter- 
native sweeteners  as  may  be  prescribed:  and 
(3)  take  other  action,  including  issuing  and 
enforcing  rules  or  regulations,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  U.S.  und^r  fhe  ISA:  makes  It 
a  crime,  punishable  bv  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1  000,  to  fail  lo  keep  any  required 
information  or  to  .submit  a  required  reptort. 
to  knowlng'y  submit  a  false  report,  .-ir  '« 
violate  a  rule  or  regulation  p-on.f' -sited 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  -equlres  blrinnual 
(May  1  and  November  1)  rejxirts  to  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  •^nd  effect  oi  t;ie  ISA 
which  must,  at  a  minimum,  contain  infor- 
mation on  and  projections  of  world  and  do- 
mestic sugar  demand,  supplies  and  prices, 
and  a  summarv  of  intem?tlonal  and  do- 
mestic actions  under  the  tSA  and  US.  law 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  US  consumers 
and  producers  of  sucar:  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  exercise  his  authorities  as  he 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  US.  con- 
sumer interests:  directs  the  F>residcnt,  if  he 
determines  that  there  has  been  an  unwar- 
ranted price  increase  due  in  whole  or  In 
part  to  the  'SA  or  to  marKet  manipulation 
by  'SA  members,  to  request  the  various  gov- 
erning bodies  to  taVe  ofT-setting  actions  to 
increase  suear  supplies;  directs  the  Presi- 
dent, it  the  Tntemational  Sugar  Council 
(the  highest  authority  of  the  tntemational 
Sugar  Organization)  falls  to  take  corrective 
action  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
following  the  reqviest.  to  submit  to  Congres.« 
his  recommendations  en  ways  to  correct  the 
situation:  and  provides  for  the  suspension  of 
the  President's  implementation  authority  as 
;-ontained  in  this  Act  if  the  situation  is  not 
remedied  within  a  reasonable  per'od  of  time 
and  until  such  time  as  the  President  deter- 
mines that  manipulations  have  ceased  HR 
6029— Public  Law  96-236,  approved  April  22, 

1980,  (W) 

Italian  earthquake  authorization:  Author- 
izes $50  million   to  the  President  for  fiscal 

1981,  to  remain  ava:l,ible  until  expended,  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon.structlon  as- 
sistance for  the  victims  of  earthouakes  in 
Southern  'taly  in  late  1980  H  R  P388— Pub- 
lic Law  96 ,  approved  1980    CSOl) 

Iran  hostage  release:  States  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  observe  March  18,  1980.  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  meditation  tor 
the  hostages  in  ^ran.  S  Con  Res.  79 — Action 
completed  March    17.   1980.    (W) 

Expresses  the  deep  svmpathy  of  the  Sen- 


ate to  the  families  of  the  eight  servioemen 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempted  rescue 
of  the  Americans  bo.ng  held  hostages  in 
Iran:  and  states  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  shall  order  the  US  flag  to  be 
flown  at  half-mast  on  all  Federal  buildings 
and  grounds  from  sunset  on  May  b.  uiiill 
sunset  or.  May  9,  1980.  In  honor  and  remem- 
brance of  these  men.  S  Res  417 — Senate 
agreed   to  May  6,   1380     i\^') 

Japan-U  S  Mi;t\ial  Defense  Treaty  (Tokyo 
Conlerenre)  :  States  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  Japan  be  commemo- 
rated and  observed:  that  It  is  in  t:ie  best  in- 
terest of  both  countries  to  discuss,  and 
evaluate.  In  private  and  government  forums, 
the  achievements  of  the  Treaty  and  how 
best  to  perpetuate  and  augment  them:  and 
that  reports  on  any  such  discussions  and 
evaluations  be  sent  to  the  Senate.  S.  Res. 
484 — Senate  agreed  to  August  26.  1980.   iVV) 

Liberian  Government  overthrown :  .States 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  communicate  this  concern  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Liberia,  specifically  indicating 
that  a  continued  disregard  for  international- 
ly recognized  standards  of  justice  is  Ixjur.d 
to  have  a  serious  efTe^t  on  the  traditionally 
close  relations  between  tlie  United  State' 
and  Liberia;  condemns  the  summary  natur? 
of  the  military  trials  being  conducted  In 
Liberia,  the  number  of  executions  resulting 
from  these  trials  and  other  actions  which 
offend  basic  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity and  due  process  of  law.  and  ex- 
presses concern  about  th:  extent  to  which 
the  new  government  of  Llberlti  intends  to 
adhere  ii  the  iuttire  to  Internationally  r<;c- 
o7ni7ed  standards  of  ■'•istic?.  and  welcomes 
a  recer:  statemet't  hy  the  government  of 
'.i^erl.-  that  ti-e.-e  will  be  tio  more  execu- 
tions S  Ccn.  Res.  89 — Senate  aigreed  to 
June    11      1(^80     (VV) 

Mid-Decade  Women's  Conference:  States 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Inclusion 
and  acceptance  of  a  separate  biased  political 
agenda  item  on  "The  Effects  of  Israeli  Occu- 
pation on  Palestinian  Women  Inside  and 
Outside  the  Occupied  Terrlto.  ies'  ;nto  the 
apolitical  Mid-Decade  Women's  Conference 
scheduled  for  July  14  20.  1980.  in  Copen- 
hagen, is  dep'ored  by  the  Senate  and  In 
structs  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference 
to  oppose  any  resolutions  or  amendments 
introduced  at  the  Conference  on  issues 
which  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  goals  of 
the  Conierence  and  actively  work  with  other 
delegations  to  ensure  that  t^ev  voice  similar 
opposition.  S.  Res.  473 — Senate  agreed  to 
J.ine  23.  1980    (VV) 

Multilateral  development  banks:  Auihcr- 
izes  the  US  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (lADB)  to  vole  for  two 
resolutions  proposed  at  a  special  meeting  in 
December.  1978  and  pending  before  the  Board 
of  Governors  which  i  1  i  increase  the  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional 
'ubscriDtlons  thereto,  and  (2)  increase  the 
Fund  for  S~ecia!  Opera*:or.s,  authorizes  $2,- 
474.287,189  as  the  U.S.  subscription  for  the 
newly  authorized  capital  slock  i  cf  which  92  5 
percent  is  calla'ile  and  7  5  percent  is  paid- 
in)  and  a  contribution  of  $630  million  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations; 

Authorizes  a  contribution  of  $378  25  mil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  I  which  is  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  Asian  De'elopment  Bank  i :  states  the 
sense  of  Coneress  that  it  is  US  policv  that 
Taiwan  should  be  nermitted  to  retain  Its 
membership  in  the  Bank  and  that  the  US 
Exeruti-e  Director  of  the  Bank  should 
notify  the  Bank  that  a  serious  review  of 
future  US  rarticination  incl-idinr  r>ay- 
ments  to  the  Fund,  would  ensue  If  Tal  *-an 
were  expelled  from  the  Bank; 

A'lthorizes  a  -ontributton  of  $'2')  million 
as  the  U  S  share  of  the  African  Development 
Fund; 
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Provides  that  all  authorized  funds  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  yeai-  llmltatloi'  and 
that  *hey  be  provided  lor  In  advance  of  ap- 
propriations acts;  provides,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  I' S  cost  of  participating  In 
the  various  Institutions  at  a  minimum,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  should  pny  the 
US.  contributions  tc  lAUB's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
In  four  equal  Installments  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  African  Development  Fund  In 
three  equal  installments;  instructs  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  Treasury  to  obta'n  a  certification 
from  the  Banks  that  drawdowns  of  the 
letters  of  cre-ltt  will  be  delcrred  until  the 
funds  are  needed  by  the  respective  institu- 
tions; 

Requlr-is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t.o 
Instruct  the  U  S  executive  directors  o?  the 
lADB  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
African  Develcpment  Fund  to  assure  that  in- 
formation relative  to  export  opportunities  Is 
communicated  to  the  secretaries  of  State 
and  Commer'-e  and  reqvjlres  that  the  Infor- 
ntatlon  be  broadlj  dl.=semlnated  to  large  anrt 
small  bastnesrteo; 

Requir-s  detailed  quarterly  reports  by 
ihe  .Secretary  of  the  Treasiry  on  all  loans 
considered  by  the  Boards  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  various  institutions  and  on  all 
Governors  of  the  various  International  bank., 
to  consult  with  the  other  governors  of  these 
Instltutlotu  concerning  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  or  agreement  of 
each  Institution  whl<  h  establishes  human 
rights  standards  to  t>e  conslJered  in  cot. 
nertlon  with  each  application  lor  assistance, 
and 

Requires  the  US  to  encourage  thr  I.^DB. 
the  African  Development  Fund,  nnd  the 
Asian  De/elaprneM;.  Bank  to  promote  the 
development  of  renewable  enerj^y  resources 
S  eea -Public  I,aw  'Ji>  259.  approved  June  3 
1980   (101) 

Authorizes  e3  24  billion  as  the  US  con- 
tribution to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
res-iurces  of  the  International  Development 
A'isoclatlon  whifh  will  be  paid  In  three 
annual  Itistallments  beginning  In  fiscal  1981. 
and  limits  the  first  payment  to  $93*)  6  mil- 
lion: authorizes  the  President  to  accept  mem- 
bership for  the  U  3  In  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  'AFDBi  and  ',0  appoint  a  Gov- 
ernor and  Alternative  Governor  of  the  Bank 
who  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  au- 
thorir.es  therefor  »3.S9.733,670  for  the  Initial 
US  subscription  of  2<(  820  share.s  of  the 
capital  stork  of  the  Bank  of  which  S89  9 
inlllirin  would  be  paid  In  five  anni;al  Instai;- 
meiits  beginning  in  fiscal  1981  and  1269  8 
millloi.  IS  callable,  requiring  no  budget  out- 
lays, and  amend.s  the  Bretton  W'xjds  Agree- 
ments Act  anternatlonal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development)  and  the  Asian 
Development  BBn'<  Act  to  allt «  propram 
limitations,  rather  than  budget  authority. 
lO  be  establl'hed  t-  callable  capital  sub- 
scriptions which  are  ii^ed  by  MDB's  to  back 
up  p.ild-ln  capital  and  reserves  In  the  event 
that  the  Bank'R  re»<y:rces  arr-  Ins-.rfflcleni.  to 
meet  Its  obligation.;  S  2422— Parsed  Senate 
June  16.  1980   ('212) 

NATO  mutual  support-  At-thorlyes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  ente*-  I'lto  certain 
agreements  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrganiTatlon  (NATO)  countries  to  facilitate 
host-nation  support  and  crosa  servicing  ar- 
rangements between  U  8  and  NATO  military 
forces  deployed  In  Europe  by:  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  other  US 
laws  relating  to  the  acquisition  and  transfer 
of  goods  and  services  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  establishing  reciprocal  pricing  and 
reimbursement  procedures  for  the  acqtiLsltlon 
and  transfer  of  logistical  support  supplies, 
and  services  provided  in  host  nntion  support 
and  cross-servicing  agreements:  estab'lsh- 
tng  a  »100  million  annual  celling  on  such 
US  acquisitions  and  transfers  and 'a' »25 
million   celling   on    the   acquisition   of  sup- 


plies other  than  petroleum  oils,  and  lubri- 
cants; establishing  an  annual  reporting  re- 
quirement detailing  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  value  of  all  transactions  made  under 
this  authority,  prohibiting  any  Increase  In 
Inventories  and  (^uppUe;:  for  US.  forces  In 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  such 
services  and  supplies  under  this  authority, 
and  providing  for  prior  Congressional  con- 
.slderation  of  implementing  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Sccretarjv  H  R.  5580 — Public  Law 
96-323.  approved  August  4.   1980    (VV) 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras  economl;-  assist- 
ance: Authorizes  additional  dl.sa.ster  relief 
and  reconstruction  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  ^80  million  In  Economic  Support  Funds 
for  fiscal  1980  of  which  »75  million  Is  for 
Nicaragua  and  (5  million  Is  for  Hotiduras; 
authorizes  t2  million  to  guarantee  the  fi- 
nancing of  credit  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
servicer,  and  (1  million  for  International 
Military  Edtfatlon  and  Training  to  help 
mjet  the  security  needs  of  nations  n  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean:  and  requires 
quarterly  rejiort-s  from  the  Executive  Branch 
accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  au- 
:  horl7.ed  In  this  aud  other  bills  for  Nicaragua 
and  outlining  the  status  of  private  industry 
aud  freedom  of  the  press  In  Nicaragua 
S  2013— Passed  Senate  January  29.  1980 
(•17» 

Authorizes  $80  million  In  Economic  Sup- 
port Funds  for  fiscal  1980.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  ($75  million  for  Nicara- 
gua and  $5  million  for  Honduras  I; 

Directs  the  President.  Ui  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua,  tc  take  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  that  government  has  en- 
gaged In  human  rights  violations  (including 
the  right  .o  organise  and  operate  labor 
uiilouj.  and  the  r.^;ht  of  freedom  of  the  press 
Riid  lellgluni  and  to  encourage  that  govern- 
ment to  respect  these  rights: 

Reartlrms  the  requirement  that  a  prtnclpa! 
goal  of  US  foreign  pcUcy  is  to  promote  the 
increased  observance  of  Internationally  rec- 
ogiil/ed  hiujian  rights  by  all  countries,  states 
that.  In  furtherance  of  ;hat  goal,  assistance 
to  Nicaragua  will  be  terminated  if  that  gov- 
ernment engages  In  a  <-onsisteut  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  Internationally  recognized 
numan  rights; 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit 
a  report  fo.-  each  six-month  period  In  which 
.'unds  are  expended  for  Nicaragua  dlscussicg 
the  status  of  these  various  rights; 

Directs  the  President  to  terminate  aid  to 
Nicaragua  if  he  determines  that  Nicaragua  Is 
cooperating  with  or  hirbo'lng  International 
terrorist  organti.a't.ins  or  aiding,  abetting,  or 
.supporting  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  In 
otner  countries  and  provides  that  if  such  a 
determination  is  made,  the  outstanding  bal- 
ace  of  any  ESF  !oan  provided  to  Nicaragua 
shaU  become  due  and  payable; 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U  S 
should  support  its  traditional  Latin  Amerl- 
i»n  allies,  including  Ouatem&la.  El  Salva- 
dor. Costa  Rica.  Panama.  Nicaragua,  and 
Honduras   against   external   subversion. 

Provides  thut  funds  msde  available  for  the 
National  S<  hixil  of  Agricniture  In  Nicaragua 
be  used  under  an  understanding  with  the 
Autonomous,  National  University  of  Nica- 
ragua that  the  National  School  of  Agricul- 
ture will  cooperate  In  programs  with  U.S. 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Requires  that  any  agreements  with  Nica- 
ragua reeardlng  the  use  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  in  the  form  of  loans 
shall  speclficslly  require  that  at  least  60  per- 
cent be  useti  to  assist  the  private  sector 
as  shall  any  local  money  generated  there- 
with; pr.ivldes  that  local  currency  shall  be 
used  lu  way.-  which  will  btrengthen  private 
financial  Institutions  In  Nicaragua  and  that 
local  currency  programs  be  monitored  and 
audited  In  accordance  with  the  h\3relgn  As- 
sistance Act: 

Requires  termination  of  aid  to  Nicaragua 
If  the  President  determines  that    d)  Soviet. 


Cuban,  or  other  foreign  combat  military 
forces  are  stationed  In  Nicaragua  and  that 
their  presence  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
US.  national  security  or  that  of  any  of  Its 
Latin  American  allies;  (2)  Nicaragua  has 
engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  violations 
of  the  right  to  organize  and  operate  labor 
unions  free  from  political  oppression;  or  (3) 
Nicaragua  engages  In  systematic  violations 
of  free  speech  and  press; 

Directs  the  President  to  encourage  Nica- 
ragua to  hold  free,  open  elections  wlthm  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  and.  when  pro- 
viding any  additional  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragua, to  take  Into  consideration  the  progress 
being  made  toward  holding  such  elections. 
Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  assistance 
to  any  school  or  other  educational  Institu- 
tion that  would  house,  employ,  or  be  made 
available  to  Cuban  personnel: 

Requires  that  any  agreement  with  Nica- 
ragua on  the  use  of  funds  under  this  act 
specifically  require  that  such  funds  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  U.S  originated  goods  or 
services;  and 

Requires  that  up  to  one  percent  of  the 
fund!>  made  available  to  Nicaragua  be  used 
to  make  publicly  known  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  the  extent  of  US  aid  programs  to 
them  HR.  6081— Public  Law  96-257,  ap- 
proved May  31.  1980    (•151) 

Nuf-iear  fuel  shipments  to  India:  Approves 
the  proposed  export  to  India  of  low -enriched 
uranium  for  the  Tarapur  Atnmlc  Power  Sta- 
tion H  Con.  Res.  432 — Action  completed 
September  24.   1980    (•440) 

OPIC  Buthorl7atlon— China:  Adds  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  the  two  coun- 
tries exempted  from  the  general  prohibition 
contained  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  against  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (OPlCi  operations  in  commu- 
nist countries  in  order  that  OPIC  may  pro- 
vide Insurance  and  guarantees  to  American 
businessmen  interested  In  Investing  In 
China  S  1916 — Public  Law  96-327.  approved 
August  8.   1980.   (W) 

Paklstanlan  attack  on  International  School 
of  Islamabad  Expresses  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  the  Senate  for  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Ishmall  Kahn  and  Mr  BUI  Haml- 
dullah  In  protecting  the  lives  of  approxi- 
mately 40  American  students  at  the  Inter- 
national School  of  Islamabad  which  was 
under  attack  at  the  .same  time  thtt  Pakl- 
stanlan rioters  seized  and  subsequently 
burned  the  American  Embassy  in  Islamabad 
K  Res  343 — Senate  agreed  to  February  18, 
1980    (W) 

Rubber  agreement  implementation  legis- 
lation: Authorl7es  $88  million  In  fiscal  1981 
to  serve  as  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
direct  government  contributions  to  finance 
the  buffer  stock  transaction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Natural  Rubber  Agreement  (Fx  D. 
96th-2d).  a  five  year  commodity  agreement 
whlrh  seeks  to  stablll;:e  short  term  natural 
rubber  price  fluctuations  and  at  the  same 
time  encour.age  the  expansion  of  natural  rub- 
ber supplies  over  the  longer  term  through 
the  use  of  buffer  sl<Kks  which  will  be  bought 
or  sold  at  various  times  triggered  by  move- 
ments of  natural  rubber  prices  around  an 
agreed  reference  price  S  2666 — Public  Law 
96  271,  approved  June  16.  1980.  (W) 

Soviet  custody  of  Raoul  Wallenberg : 
Honors  Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  "-ep- 
resenta'lve  who  In  World  War  II  ^a- e'1  the 
Uvea  of  twenty  thousand  Jewish  citizens  In 
Hutigary  through  the  l.ssuaucc  of  protective 
Swedish  pa.ssports.  and  was  taken  into  Soviet 
■■protective  custody ■'.  on  January  13.  1945.  In 
violation  of  ir.tern.i' tonal  .-..tandards  of 
diplomatic  immunity  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  US  delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  .Security  at'd  Cooperation  In 
Europe  to  be  held  In  Madrid  ln_N|Pvember 
1980  urpe  that  his  case  be  considered  at  that 
meeting  bv  the  sicnatory  countries  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference  on  8e- 
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curlty  and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and  re- 
quests the  State  Department  to  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  determine  from  the  Soviet 
Union  his  whereabouts  and.  If  he  is  alive, 
secure  his  return  to  Sweden  H  Con  Res 
434 — Action  completed  Nov-ember  19,  I98u 
(VV) 

Soviet  emigration  of  Irlna  Astakhova  Mc- 
CTellan  Urges  the  President,  acting  directly 
or  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  appro- 
priate executive  branch  cfBclal,  to  continue 
to  express  US  support  of  Irina  Astakhova 
McClellan  s  efforts  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union  in  order  to  Join  her  husband  in 
the  US  and  to  Inform  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  US  ,  In  evaluating  Its  relations  with 
other  countries,  will  take  Into  account  the 
extent  to  which  those  countries  honor  their 
commitments  under  international  law.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  human  rights  S  Con  Res 
82 — Senate  agreed  to  September  24.  1980. 
(W) 

Soviet  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov:  States 
the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  release  Andrei 
Sakharov  from  Internal  exile,  and  urt-es  the 
President  to:  ill  protest,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  and  at  the  highest  levels,  the 
exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  (21  call  upon  signatory  nations  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  Join  In  such  pro- 
tests and  to  take  appropriate  actions  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Including  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1980  Summer  Olympics  In 
Moscow  and  suspension  of  appropriate  com- 
mercial activities,  and  i3)  Inform  all  signa- 
tory nations  of  the  U  S  Intent  to  raise  the 
IsstJe  of  Soviet  violations  at  the  1980  Hel- 
sinki review  meeting  H  Con  Res  272  — 
Action  completed  February  19.  1980    ('421 

Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  Calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan: expre'^ses  Senate  support  for  boy- 
cotting the'  Summer  Olympics,  restricting 
trade  In  high  technolokry.  and  limiting  other 
commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
urges  the  Administration  to  continue  to 
bring  Soviet  violation  of  norms  of  interna- 
tional conduct  and  basic  rights  of  Individ- 
uals to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  urges  the  Administration  to  work  with 
European  and  Asian  allies  and  nations  in 
the  region  to  prevent  further  Soviet  Incur- 
sions S  Res  472— Senate  agreed  to  June  24. 
1980    (•■'471 

Soviet  treatment  of  Christians:  States  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
any  other  appropriate  officer  of  the  executive 
branch,  should  (1)  continue  to  affirm  US 
support  for  full  Implementation  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
oeratlon  In  Europe  (the  Helsinki  Accords), 
(2)  communicate  US  disaoproval  of  re- 
ligious harassment  of  all  religious  believers 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Including  Christians, 
and  of  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
such  persons  to  emigrate,  and  (3)  advise  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  US  experts  them  to 
honor  its  commitments  tinder  the  Helsinki 
Accords  and  other  International  laws  S  Con 
Res  60 — Senate  agreed  to  November  24.  1980 
(W) 

Soviet  u«e  of  bloloeical  warfare  States  the 
sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
urge  and  request  the  Soviet  Government 
promntly  to  exchange  such  scientific  data  as 
may  be  necessary  to  resolve  any  dispute  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  outbreak  of  pul- 
monary anthrax  near  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  provided  for  by  article 
V  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development.  Production,  and  Slorkpil- 
Ine  of  Barteriologlcal  i  Binlot'ira' )  and  Toxin 
Wpap(  IIS  and  (Ui  Their  Destruction  and  un- 
dertake ronsiUiative  and  cooperative  meas- 
ures through  a-^proorlate  international  pro- 
cedures, as  provided  by  article  V  of  the  con- 


vention, or  if  necessary,  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, a.s  provided  by  article  VT  of  the  Con- 
vention. If  the  Soviet  Government  falls  to 
make  such  data  available  S  Res  405 — Sen- 
ate agreed  to  May  14.  1980    iVV 

State  Department  suppiementa:  .Author- 
izes $14,514,000  in  additional  funds  for  fiscal 
1980,  and  $125,411,000  for  fiscal  1981  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Internationa!  Communication 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcastliig,  authorizes  *6,532,0(Xl  for  fiscal 
1981  lor  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan: 
provides  authorization  In  fiscal  1981  of  $69 
million  appropriated  for  several  refugee  ac- 
tivities and  establishes  the  posiuui.  of  .As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Refugee  A.Talrs,  ear- 
marks $17  million  for  the  contmued  opera- 
tion of  the  following  seven  consular  posts 
Intended  to  be  closed  in  fisrai  1980:  Turin. 
Italy,  Salzburg,  Austria,  Goteborg.  Sweden, 
Bremen  Germany,  Nice,  France,  Mandalay. 
Burma:  and  Brisbane.  Australia:  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  US  Representa- 
tive to  the  Vienna  U  N  office,  provides  for 
a  coal  export  office  In  each  US  diplomatic 
mission;  authorizes  the  use  of  State  Depart- 
ment funds  for  ceremonial  gifts  to  Inter- 
national organizations,  removes  the  limita- 
tion on  funds  for  UN.  peacekeeplr.g  forces; 
extends  to  ten  years  the  period  of  validity 
of  a  passport;  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  pay  travel  and  relocation  expenses 
of  employees  assipned  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments; Improves  the  administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  ICA  basic  enabling  authori- 
ties; increases  the  fis.al  1981  authorization 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing by  $12,018,000.  for  a  total  of  $86  787.000. 
designates  U  S  Government  radio  broadcas'i^ 
to  Cuba  as  "Radio  Free  Cuba  .  and  author- 
izes $50,605,000  for  fiscal  1981  for  the  U.S. 
share  of  contributions  to  the  Interiiatlonal 
Labor  Organization  S  2727 — Passed  Senate 
June  16.  1980    i  "2101 

Summer  Olympics.  1980:  Urges  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  rOCi  to  move. 
postpone  or  cancel  the  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Mascow.  urging  that  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  athletes  com- 
peting for  positions  on  the  U.S  team  re- 
ceive the  continuing  support,  commenda- 
tions, and  contributions  of  the  Amencari 
people;  urges  that.  If  the  IOC  falls  to  adopt 
the  US  Olympic  Committee  proposal  or  a 
comparable  proposal,  no  American  team  par- 
ticipate In  those  games  and  no  American 
attend  them  In  any  capacity;  urges  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  inform  o'her  nations 
of  the  US  policy  and  Intensify  efforts  to 
gain  support  for  that  policy;  and  calls  on 
the  IOC  to  consider  the  creation  of  perma- 
nent homes  for  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympic  games,  including  one  m  Greece, 
the  country  of  their  origin,  H.  Con  Res. 
249 — Hotise  agreed  to  January  24.  1980;  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  amended  January  29.  1980- 
,•15) 

Thailand -Cambodia  refugee  camp:  States 
the  sense  of  Con^'ress  that  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Permanent  U  S  Reore- 
sentatlve  to  the  United  Nations,  should  re- 
quest the  U  N.  to  establish  under  Its  aus- 
pices an  International  presence  m  the  en- 
campments of  Khmer  refugees  along  the 
border  between  Tliaiiand  and  Kampuchea 
to  (li  promote  security  and  stability  for 
the  refugees  in  these  encampments;  (2) 
oversee  t^e  distribution  of  food  and  water 
to  insure  that  they  are  distributed  to  tho.^e 
refurees  for  whom  they  are  intenriert: 
(3)  demonstrate  that  the  assistance  which 
IS  being  provided  is  solely  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  and  (4i  encourage  all  nations  .n 
the  region  to  respect  the  use  of  the  border 
area  as  a  sanctuary  for  those  Khmer  who 
are  in  need  of  humanitarian  as.slstance,  S, 
Con  Res  72 — Action  completed  February  26. 
1980.  (W) 


Tunisian  assistance-  States  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  recent  foreign-inspired  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  stability  of  Tunisia 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  and  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  NATO  nations, 
and  all  nations  m  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  further  states  that  the  V  S  should  take 
steps  to  help  Tunisia  meet  this  unprovoked 
threat  to  lis  freedom  and  security  by  fur- 
nishing: appropriate  !e  els  of  economic  and 
security  assistance  H  Con  Res  282 — Action 
compie.,ed   Mar^h   18    1980     i  VV  i 

JUDICIAEY  AND  ADMINISrRATION  OF  jrSTlCE 

Age  of  nominees  for  Fede.'^ii  Judgeships 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
.American  Bar  Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  immediately  end 
discrimination  against  potential  lifetime 
Federal  Judges  who  do  not  qualify  solely  as 
a  result  of  arbitrary  age  barriers  S  Res 
374 — Senate  agreed  to  .April  1,  1980    i*69) 

Antitrust  laws — International  application: 
Establishes  a  12-month.  18-member  Presi- 
dentiBlly  appointed  study  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  application  of  the  US  antitrust 
laws  in  foreign  commerce  and  their  effect 
on  the  ability  of  US  enterprises  to  com- 
pete effectively  abroad,  and  to  compete  and 
deal  effectively  with  foreign  controlled  or 
assi5ted  enterprises  in  market  and  non- 
market  economies;  authorizes  therefor 
$550,000:  and  requires  submission  of  a  final 
report  wlthm  one  year  of  the  first  meeting 
containing  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission s  t  ndings  and  including  recommen- 
dations for  action  deemed  necessary:  and 
sunsets  the  Commission  60  days  following 
submis.sion  of  its  final  report  S  1010 — 
Passed  Senate  September  30.    1980     iW) 

Antitrust  procedural  Improvements  Im- 
plements the  following  four  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures  for 
statutory  changes  to  the  Antitrust  Cirl! 
Process  Act  in  order  to  expedite  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  antitrust  litigation  ili  clarifies 
the  authority  of  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
lue  agents  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  and  to  process 
analyze,  and  evaluate  materials  produced 
pursuant  to  civil  investigative  demands 
iCrDs);  subjects  Independent  contractors 
to  the  same  criminal  penalties  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  material  obtained  pur- 
suant to  CID's  fvs  now  apply  to  officials  or 
employee-,  of  the  US  ;  (2i  expands  the  cate- 
gory of  expenses  a  Judge  might  require  an 
attorney  who  engages  m  dilatory  practices 
to  satisfy  personally  to  Include  "excess  costs. 
ex!?enses  and  attorneys  fees  reasonably  In- 
curred because  of  such  conduct".  (3i  au- 
thorlze.s  the  award  of  prejudgment  interest 
on  successfvil  antitrust  plaintiffs  Including 
the  US.  actual  damages  computed  from  the 
date  the  comolaint  wa.'  sened  to  the  date  of 
Judgment:  and  (4i  ma^es  conateral  e=toppel 
available  In  antitrust  litigation  tc  the  same 
extent  It  is  now  E'-allable  m  other  litigatior. 
and  in  limited  sifiattnns  to  findings  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  makes  the  col- 
lateral estoppel  provisions  prosoectlve  with 
lesnect  to  any  criminal  or  civil  proceeding 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and  amends  sectloi  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  and  private 
parties  to  challenee  anticomie'itlve  acqui- 
sitions involving  business  entitles  engaged 
In  any  activltv  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce S  390 — Public  Law  96-349  approved 
Sentember  15.   1980     (W) 

Bankruptcy  reform  technical  amendments 
Makes  technical,  clarlfyln",  and  conforming 
amendment-s  to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  Public  Law  95-598,  raises  from  one 
percent  to  two  percent  the  maximum  fee  a 
trustee  may  receive  of  all  monevs  m  excess 
of  $50,000:  Increases  to  $45  the  minimum 
fee  applicable  to  all  ca.ses  a-ssures  that  the 
Trustee  Is  paid  at  least  $10  per  month  for 
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his  services  If  the  percentage  of  the  monthly 
payments  to  creditors  to  which  he  or  she  is 
entitled  would  be  le<s  than  $10    enab'es  the 
payments  to  credltorg  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
whereby  immunity,  when  requested,  can  be 
granted  expeditiously  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding;   provides   that    the   automatic   stay 
at'alnsf  acts  to  obtain  Dosses.slon  of  nroperty 
Of  or  from  an  estate,  also  encompasses  acts 
to  exercUe  control  o.er  such  pro  erly  with- 
out the  need  for  actually  obtaining  posses- 
sion,     clarifies     the     circumstances     under 
which   preliminary   and   final   hearings   may 
be    continued,    particularly     that    requisite 
findings  must   be   made   by   the  court  when 
a    preliminary     hearing    Is    not    concluded 
within   the   30   days   provided   and   that   the 
final  hearing  must  be  commenced,  unless  a 
preliminary  hearing  Is  continued,  within  the 
30  days  specified;  clarifies  that  the  exception 
from  the  automatic  stay  for  inlunctlve  ac- 
tions by  the  government  Is  to  occur  only  In 
Instances  where  there  Is  a  serious  potential 
for  harm  to  the  public,  such  as  the  debtor 
polluting  with  toxic  waste,  and  not  the  ordi- 
nary   case    where    the    government    unit    Is 
simply  enforcing  its  regulations   by  way  of 
Injunction;   clarifies,   under  applicable   non- 
bankruptcy  law.  that  an  out-of-the-ordlnary- 
course-of-buslness  transaction  which  might 
result    In   anticompetitive   eflects   Is  subject 
til  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  pre-merger  notice 
requirements;   enables  a  sublessee  or  lease- 
hold mortgagee  to  step  Into  the  position  of 
the  debtors   lessee   In    the   event   the   lessee 
seeks   to  treat    the    triistee's   rejection    as   a 
termination;  assures  that  administrative  ex- 
pense treatment  is  not  denied  to  taxes  with- 
held or  required  to  t>e  withheld  from  admin- 
istrative    wages;     enables     a     governmental 
unit's  claim   and   Its   attendant   priority   to 
be  asserted  by  one  who  has  satisfied  such  a 
claim,  clarifies  that  the  debtors  obligations 
should   not   be   limited    by   any   assertion   of 
a  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  clari- 
fies the  non-dlschargeablllty  of  a  debt  for 
alimony  and  child  support;   clarifies  that  a 
redemption  contemplates  a  cash  lump  sum 
payment  unless  the  affected  creditor  agrees 
otherwise,  as  In  the  context  of  a  reatllrnia- 
tlon;  allows  Interest  to  l>e  paid  at  the  higher 
of   the    legal   or   contract   rate;    permits   the 
debtor   to   work   out   a   reasonable   payment 
schedule   with    Its   creditors   as   opposed    to 
liquidation   or   stral(;ht   bankruptcy;    grants 
a    creditor    automatic    relief    from    the    co- 
debtor  stay  to  t;ie  extent  that  the  confirmed 
plan  win  not  pay  a  creditors  claim  In  f.ill. 
requires   a   "bona   fide   effort"   on    the    part 
of  the  debtor  to  re-iay  his  tinsecured  debts 
In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  the  un- 
secured creditors  must  be  paid  at  least  what 
they    would    be    entitled    to    rerelve    If    the 
debtor  was  In  liquidation  proceedings;  pro- 
vides  that   the   same   standards   and   proce- 
dures for  the  removal  of  a  trustee  In  non- 
pilot  districts  apply  to  pilot  districts;  elimi- 
nates the  age  limitation  for  chief  Judge  of 
the  bankruptcy  court,  removes  the  oower  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  US    Courts 
to  remove  a  trustee  from  a  case,  enab'es  the 
Director    to    negotiate    contracts    In    lieu    of 
formal  advertising  and  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration  In   the  evaluation  of  offers  the  pre- 
vious experience  of  prospective  reporters  as 
bankruptcy  court   reporters;    makes  clear  In 
the   Social   Security    Act    bankruptcy   policy 
that  the  alimony  and  child  support  obliga- 
tion, even  though  assigned  to  a  State  Wel- 
fare agency,  Is  not  discharged  In  tne  bank- 
ruptcy  case;    and   clarifies   that    bankruptcy 
fraud  under  the  RICO  Statute  Is  a  predicate 
crime   regardless  of   whether   It  occurred   In 
connection    with    a   case    under    the    former 
Bankruptcy   Act  of    1898  or   the   new   bank- 
ruptcy Code    S   6Sft— Passed  Senate  Seitem- 
ber  7.   1979.   Passed  House  amended  Septem- 
ber 22.  1980    Senate  agreed  to  Hou.se  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  December  1    1980 
(W) 


China  claims  Alters  pa>Tnent  allocation 
under  the  China  claims  Settlement  Agree- 
ment to  reduce  awards  of  corporations  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  benefits  they 
took  pursuant  to  the  expropriation  of  their 
properties  In  China  and  reallocates  such 
sums  to  nonprofit  organl/atlons  with  certi- 
fied claims  against  China  H  R  6440 — Public 
Law  96  445.  approved  October  13,  1980    (Wi 

Circuit  court  division;  Amends,  effective 
September  1.  1981.  title  28.  USC.  to  divide 
the  existing  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Into  two  Independent  circuits, 
one  to  be  composed  of  the  States  of  IxjuIsI- 
ana.  Mississippi ,  Texas,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
with  headquarters  In  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana to  be  known  as  the  new  Fifth  Circuit, 
and  the  o'her  comnostd  of  the  States  of 
Alabama.  Florida,  and  Georgia,  with  the 
headquarters  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  to  be 
known  as  the  Eleventh  Circuit  H  R  7665 — 
Ptibllc  Law  96  452.  approved  October  14. 
1980    (W) 

Civil  Rights  Commission  authorization- 
Authorizes  112. 600.000  (reduced  from  the 
$14  million  currently  authorized)  for  the 
activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  fiscal  1981  S  2511— Public  Law  96  447, 
approved  October  13.   1980     ('155) 

Civil  rUhts  of  Institutionalized  persons: 
Authorizes  the  Attornev  General  to  Initiate 
a  civil  suit  for  equitable  relief  In  any  appro- 
priate district  court  when  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  Is  subjecting  per- 
sons residing  In  an  institution  to  egregious 
or  flagrant  conditions  which  deprive  them 
of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immtinltles 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  requires  the  Attorney 
General,  before  Initiating  a  suit,  to  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  depri- 
vation of  rights  Is  part  of  a  "pattern  or 
practice  of  denial  rather  than  an  Isolated 
or  accidental  Incident"; 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  to  certify 
to  the  court  that  at  least  56  days  prior  to 
Initiating  action,  he  has  notified  the  Gover- 
nor, Attorney  General,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Institution  of  the  alleged  conditions. 
Including  dates,  times,  and  the  Identity  of 
those  responsible:  that  at  least  seven  days 
prior  to  Investigation,  he  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  Governor  and  the  StAte  Attor- 
ney General:  that  he  has  Informed  the 
Governor  and  the  director  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  assistance  available 
from  the  Federal  Government:  and  that  he 
has  carried  out  Informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion  with 
appropriate  State  officials  and  Is  satisfied 
that  they  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
take  corrective  a^-tlons.  and  that  Inter- 
vention by  the  US  Is  of  general  public 
Importance  and  will  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  constitutional  or  Federal 
rlghU; 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  to  wait  90 
days  after  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
action  before  filing  a  motion  to  intervene, 
unless  this  period  Is  shortened  or  waived  by 
the  court;  permits  th*  Attorney  General 
to  certify  to  the  court  that  15  days  written 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Governor,  and 
the  director  of  the  Institution  informing 
them  of  existing  conditions  and  the  mini- 
mum measures  he  believes  may  remedy 
them. 

Requires  the  Attorney  General,  l>efore  fil- 
ing or  Intervening  In  any  suit,  to  notify  the 
Secretaries  of  Health  and  Humsn  Services 
and  Education  and  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
[losed  suit  If  he  Is  satisfied  such  action  Is 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  goals  of  the 
executive  branch; 

Allows  the  court  to  award  to  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee;  provides  protection 
from  retaliation  to  persona  reporting  viola- 
tions. 


Requires  the  Attorney  Genera!,  after  con- 
sulting with  State  and  local  agencies  and 
others,  to  promulgate  minimum  standards 
within  180  days,  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  grievance  system  (or  adults  con- 
fined In  any  Jail  or  correctional  facility; 
makes  the  standards  effective  30  legislative 
days  after  publication,  unless  disapproved 
by  either  House  of  Congress:  provides  that, 
in  any  action  brought  by  an  adult  confined 
m  a  Jail  or  other  correctional  facility,  the 
court  may  continue  the  case  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  days  In  order  to  exhaust  available 
administrative  remedies; 

Specifies  that  the  standards  shall  include: 
III  an  advisory  role  for  employees  and  In- 
mates In  Implementing  the  system.  (2)  spe- 
cific time  limits  for  written  replies  to  griev- 
ances. (3)  priority  processing  for  emergency 
grievances.  (4|  safeguards  against  reprisals 
to  grlevants.  and  (5)  Independent  review  of 
the  disposition  of  grievances  by  an  Indi- 
vidual or  group  not  under  the  Institution's 
direct  supervision; 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  to  develop 
a  system  for  review  and  certification  of  griev- 
ance procedures  In  correctional  facilities  to 
determine  whether  they  are  in  compliance 
with  the  minimum  standards:  provides  that 
certification  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  griev- 
ance procedures  no  longer  comply  with  min- 
imum standards; 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  which  Includes:  (1)  a 
statement  of  all  actions  Instituted  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  (2)  an  explanation  of  procedures 
used  to  review  and  evaluate  petitions  or 
complaints.  (3»  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
Lctlons  Instituted.  Including  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  Incurred  by  States.  (4)  a  statement 
of  the  Federal  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  to  the  State  for  correction  of  con- 
ditions, and  (5)  the  progress  made  In  each 
Federal  Institution  toward  meeting  promul- 
gated standards; 

States  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
where  possible  and  without  redirecting  funds 
or  In  any  way  creating  hardship  for  Institu- 
tionalized citizens,  priority  be  given  to  fund- 
ing programs  that  correct  unconstitutional 
conditions  HR  lO^Publlc  Law  96-247,  ap- 
proved May  23.  1980   ( 'SI.  '93) 

Civilian  and  military  claims:  Broadens  the 
authority  to  settle  claims  under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  section  which 
provides  that,  subject  to  government-wide 
policy  prescribed  by  the  President,  the  head 
of  any  agency  may  settle  and  pay  claims  up 
to  $25,000  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  sustained  by  OS  employees  or 
uniformed  service  members  on  or  after 
December  31.  1978  ito  cover  the  hostage  tak- 
ing In  Iran).  In  a  foreign  country  when  the 
damage  or  loss  was  a  result  of:  ill  an 
evacuation  of  U  S  personnel  In  response  to. 
or  as  a  result  of.  political  unrest  or  hostile 
acts  In  a  country,  or  (2)  from  act  of  mob 
violence.  terrorLst  attacks  or  other  hostile 
acts,  directed  agaln.st  the  US  government 
or  Its  officers  or  employees,  provides  an  order 
of  prtortty  for  payment  of  claims  In  the 
event  the  claimant  is  de<-fa»ed.  requires  that 
a  claim,  to  l>e  considered  under  these  pro- 
visions, must  be  presented  In  writing  within 
two  years  after  It  srrnies  or  within  one  vear 
of  enactment,  whichever  Is  later;  requires 
each  agency  to  Isstie  retulatlon?  giiverning 
claims  settlement  under  these  provisions  and 
ma'-es  the  same  standards  for  adtudlratlnc  a 
claim  under  other  provisions  of  this  act  also 
apply  to  settlement  under  this  section:  and 
gives  the  US  right  to  any  fiifure  claims  a 
claimant  may  have  against  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  the  damage  or  los-s  occurred  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  that  the  U  !'  paid 
the  claimant  and  rontalns  all  the  provisions 
of  H  R  7085  except  those  dealing  with  taxes 
H  R     6086     Passed     House    April     21      1980; 
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Passed  Senate  amended  October  1,  1980; 
House  disagreed  to  Senate  amendments 
October  2.  1980    {  va' i 

Classified  Information  procedures:  Pro- 
vides pretrial  procedures  that  will  permit 
trial  Judges  to  rule  on  questions  of  admissi- 
bility Involving  classified  Infomiailon  t>efore 
Introduction  of  the  evidence  In  open  court, 
thus  enabling  the  eovernment  to  ascertain 
the  potertlal  damage  to  national  security  of 
proceeding  with  a  given  prosecution  before 
trial  and  specifically  outlines  the  trial  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  the  event  the  VS. 
appeals  a  court  decision  to  disclose  classified 
Information  S  1482 — Public  Law  96-456,  ap- 
proved October  15.  1980    (W) 

Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians:  KstabUshes  a  one- 
year  feven-member  National  Commission 
on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of 
Civilians  to  review  the  farts  and  clrctim- 
Btances  surrounding  and  the  Impact  on  the 
persons  affected  by:  (li  Executive  Order 
9066  ilsstied  bv  President  Roosevelt  In  1942) 
under  which  approximately  120  000  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  Interned  In  relocation  camps. 
and  (2)  the  military  directives  Issued  during 
World  War  II  tinder  which  certain  Aleut 
Indians  were  moved  from  the  otiter  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  mainland  because  of  the  mlU- 
tarv  threat  to  the  islands  on  which  they 
resided;  directs  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend to  Con^'res'  and  the  President  appro- 
priate remedies  that  should  be  available  to 
those  persons;  and  authortze*?  therefor  $15 
million  S  ifi47  Piihl'r  Law  96  317.  ap- 
proved July  31    1980    (W) 

Consumer   controversies:    Provides   for   the 
establishment    of   a  dispute   resolution   pro- 
gram  In   the   Department   of  Justice   which 
shall  Include  the  creation  of  a  Dispute  Reso- 
lution Resource  Center  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Improvement  of  exLstlng 
and  of  new  dispute  resolution  mechanisms, 
provide    technical    a.sslstance    to   State    and 
local  governments,  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment. Identify  those  dispute  resolutions 
that  are  most  effective,  and  make  grants  and 
contracts    for    research     demonstrations,    or 
special   projects,    establishes  a  nine-member 
Dispute  .«dvi''orv  Bo^r'^  t,>  ad'ise  the  Afor- 
ney  General  as  to  the  types  of  projects  that 
should  be  funded  tmder  the  act  and  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  In  awarding  grants    specifies 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  authorized  un- 
der the  act  may  be  used  and  the  distribution 
of  .such  funds  to  the  various  States,  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  suspend  pay- 
ments  after  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing.  If 
he  finds  that  the  project  for  which  the  grant 
Wis   received    no    longer    compiles    wl:h    the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  the  application   as 
spproved  by  the  Attorney  General:   requires 
recipients  to  keep  s\ich  records  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  prescribe:  gives  the  Attor- 
ney General  access  to  any  rerord.s  or  books  of 
recipients  for  audit  purposes  and  gives  the 
Comptroller  General  such  access  for  financial 
and  performance  audits    requires  submission 
of  a  report  by  February  I  of  each    year  which 
shall   include   a  list   of  grants  awarded   and 
the    result.s    of    financial    and    performance 
audits;      and      authorizes     for     fiscal      1981 
through    1984    $1    million    annually    for    the 
Resource   Center   and    the   Advisory   Council 
and  $10  minion  annually  for  the  grant  pro- 
pam     S    423— Public   Law   96   190.   approved 
February  12.  1980    (W) 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
postemplr-yment  rules:  Eliminates  certain 
unnecessary.  Ineffective,  and  inequitable 
post-employment  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which  nro- 
nlblt  Commission  emnloyees  and  officers 
above  GS-I4  from  acceptinp  employment 
rrom  any  manufacturer  subject  to  CPSC 
regulation  for  a  period  of  one  vear  HR 
^95-Publlc  Law  96-373.  approved  Octo- 
'>*r3    1980    iW) 


Counsel  for  Jurors  claims:  Amends  title  28 
use  to  authorize  courts  to  tax  employers 
for  funds  expended  by  the  Government  for 
court-appointed  counsel  where  an  employee 
prevails  in  a  case  brought  agalns*.  an  em- 
ployer on  grounds  of  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, or  other  Interference  with  his  or  her 
right  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  and  specifies  that 
the  prevailing  employer  may  collect  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  s  fee  only  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  employee  s  action  is  frivolous,  vex- 
atious, or  brought  in  bad  faith,  S  1187— 
Passed  Senate  March  29.  1980.  iVV) 

Customs   Court:    Expands   the   Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Court,  which 
is     renamed     the     United    States    Court     of 
International    TYade     to   assure   Judicial   re- 
view  of   civil    actions   arising    from    contro- 
versies   over    Import     transactions,     and     a 
statute,     constitutional     provision,     treaty 
executive  agreement    or  order  substantially 
concerned    with    international    trade:    grants 
the  Court   the  plenary  powers  possessed   by 
other  Federal   courts  established   under   Ar- 
ticle  in   of   the   Constitution,    provides   thai 
the  Court  consist  of  nine  Judges  appointed 
oy  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  requires  that   no  more  than  five  of 
the    Judges    may    be    of    the    sime    political 
party,    provides    that    the    five    Judges   pres- 
fntly   serving   on    the   Customs   Court   shall 
continue  to  serve  on  the  new  Court  and  that 
the  present  chief  Judge  serve  as  chief  Judge 
of    the   new   Court    until    age   70.    permits   a 
judge  of  the  new  Court  to  serve  as  a  district 
judge,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or  a  Judge  of  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals,   and  makes  necessary  changes  to 
the   current    statutes   relating   to   the   Juris- 
diction   of   the   new    Court     S     1654  — Public 
Law  96  417,  approved  October  9,  1980    i\'\  i 
District      court      realignments        Amends 
title  28,   use,   to  realign   the  Judicial   dis- 
tricts  of    Missouri    by    transferring    Audrain 
and    Montgomery   Counties    from    the    East- 
ern  Division  of  the  Eastern   District   to  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Eastern  District  in 
order  to  reduce  the  average  distance  which 
litigants,     attorneys,     and     Jurors     in     these 
counties    must     travel     to    court     S.   2432 — 
Passed  Senate  May   14,   1980    iVVi 

Designates  Santa  Ana.  California,  as  a 
place  of  holding  court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California;  transfers  two  counties 
from  the  Southern  Division  to  the  Western 
Di'islon  of  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 
transfers  two  counties  from  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion  to  the  Northern  Division  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  Mis.sourl:  places  that  portion 
of  Durham  County  encompassine  the  But- 
ner  Federal  Correction  Institution  North 
Carolina,  entirely  within  the  Ea.stern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina;  transfers  four 
counties  from  the  Middle  District  to  the 
Western  District  of  North  Carolina  and 
strives  three  statutory  places  of  holding 
courts  in  North  Carolina:  and  creates  a  new 
place  of  holdint'  court  in  Lufkin.  the  E^ast- 
ern  District  of  Tevas  comnosed  cf  seven 
counties  from  the  Tyler  and  Beaumont  Divi- 
sions of  the  Eastern  District  and  two  coun- 
ties from  the  Houston  Division  of  the 
.•-Jotithern  District  HR  8178— Public  Law 
96  462    approved  October  15.  1980    (VVl 

Fe-leral  iudees  annuities:  Amends  chan- 
ter 83  title  5  USC.  to  authorize  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  discontinue 
navment  of  civil  service  retirement  annui- 
ties to  retired  Federal  employees  who  be- 
come Federal  tusfices  or  Uidges  durine  the 
period  of  their  active  .service  on  the  benc^i 
allows  reinstatement  of  such  anniiltv  uoon 
retirement  or  resirnation  of  a  lu'^pe  or  Uis- 
tice.  provided  the  apnlication  is  fi'ed  within 
one  year  of  enactment:  and  r.rnvid'^s  tha* 
survivors'  annnl'ies  for  all  survlvln"  snouses 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  shall  be  pa'd 
from  the  Judicial  Purvivors'  Annuities 
Fund  HR  2583— Public  Law  96-  .  ap- 
proved .  1980.  (W) 


Federal  question  Jurisdiction  Amends  title 
28.  use.  1331  to  provide  that  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  actions  that  without  regard  to  the 
amoimt  in  controversy  by  eliminating  the 
>  10.000  amount  in  controversy  requirement 
in  all  Federal  question  cases  except  for  cases 
brought  against  defendants  other  than  the 
U  S  under  section  23  of  the  recently  enacted 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which  author- 
izes action  by  any  person  who  sustains  in- 
jury by  reason  of  a  knowing  violation  of  a 
consumer  product  safety  rule,  or  other  rule 
or  order  issued  by  the  Commission  and  ties 
Federal  Court  jurisdiction  'o  the  $10,000 
amount  contained  In  28  USC,  1331. 
S  23o7-  Public  Law  96-486.  approved  De- 
cember  1.    1980     [VX) 

Federal  rule  making  Encourages  Federal 
agencies  to  utilize  innovative  administrative 
procedures  in  dealing  with  small  businesses 
small  organizations,  and  small  governmental 
bodies  that  would  otherwise  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  Federal  regulations,  requires  the 
preparation  of  regulatory  flexibility  analyses 
of  proposed  agency  rules  which  estimate  the 
impact  of  a  proposed  nile  and  its  alternatives 
upon  small  institutions,  requires  agencies  to 
publish  a  regulatory  flexibility  agenda  every 
six  months  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
comments  by  interested  persons  on  any  rules 
which  the  agency  expects  to  consider  pro- 
pose, or  issue  durmg  the  following  year  likely 
to  have  a  significant  economic  impact  on  a 
substantial  number  of  small  entities  re- 
quires agency  heads  to  ensure  that  small 
institutions  are  given  ample  opportunity  to 
participate  in  rulemaking  proceedings 
through  public  hearings  open  conferences 
or  other  outreach  techniques,  establishes  a 
procedure  for  a  ten-year  review  of  all  existing 
regulations  which  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  small  entities,  and  requires  a  penodlc 
review  of  new  rules  to  mimmize  needless 
burdens  on  small  businesses,  organizations, 
and  governments  S  299 — Public  Law  96-354, 
approved  September  19    1980    i  \'V  i 

Judicial    conduct    and    disability      Estab- 
lishes a  procedure  to  investigate  and  resolve 
complaints  directed   against   Federal   Judges, 
places  primary  responsibility  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  allegations  of  disability  or  misconduct 
of  Federal  judges  with  the  judicial  council 
of   the    circuit    in    which    the   Judge    serves. 
provides  that  any  person  may  file  a  written 
complaint  against  a  Federal  court  of  api>eals 
judge,    a    Federal    district    Judge     a    Federal 
bankruptcy  court  Judge,  or  £  Federal  magis- 
trate with  the  chief  Justice  of  the  circuit, 
alleging  that  the  Judge  has  been  unable  to 
discharge  efficiently  all  the  duties  of  his  or 
^er  office  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability  or    has   engaged    In    conduct    Incon- 
sistent with  the  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness  of   the    courts:    permits   the   council    to 
dismiss  a  complaint   that  Is  without   Juris- 
diction, frivolous,  or  insufficient   under  the 
prescribed  standards:  provides  that  the  coun- 
cil,   on    its    own    motion,    may    investigate 
matte.'-s  which  it  feelr  fall  under  the  stand- 
ards and    If  appropriate,  file  a  complaint  of 
its  own:   provides  that  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  US    may  estab'lsh  rules  for  the 
circuits  or  allow  the  circuits  individually  to 
promulgate    their    own    rules:     requires    the 
ludlclal  council,  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint. 
to  take  final  action  In  an  expeditious  manner, 
to  notify  the  complainant  If  the  complaint  is 
dismissed,    and    provi'^e   written    reasons   for 
the  dismissal;  provides  that  the  complainant 
or  Judge  mav  netition  the  Judicial   Confer- 
ence of  the  US    for  review  of  decisions  of  a 
circuit  council:   authorizes  the  council    If  it 
decides  that  the  complaint  calls  for  further 
procedures   to  take  ot^e•-  final  action  to  cor- 
rect the  sittiation    Includlne  a  reouest  that 
the   ludf'e  voluntarily  retire    a  certification 
of  ri'sibiiitv   a  temporary  order  that  no  fur- 
ther ca<-es  be  asslc-ned  to  the  Judee  or  a  pri- 
vate   or    nubile    censure    or    reprimand;    re- 
quires the   circuit   council   to   refer  a   com- 
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plain'  I.,  'h^  .1  ull.ial  Conferenc*  If  Ita  pro- 
cee<1lnk-s  r'-\«*l  'oirlKt  whlrh  mlRht  con- 
stitute ttii  linpearfu*!).!- -tTdise  s  i87;i- Pub- 
lic   l^w   M  458.   approved   October    15.    1980 

( 379) 

Judicial  dlatrlrt  reall(?nmfnt — North  Caro- 
lina Amends  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  by  Including  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  the  Federal  Correctional 
Institution  at  Butner.  North  Carolina.  In  Its 
entirety  and  by  excluding  that  portion  of  the 
Institution  which  now  lies  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Middle  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  relieves  the  State  of  New  Mexico  of 
any  obllRatlons  for  the  care  of  prisoners 
placed  temporarily  In  Federal  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  disruption  at  the  prison  on 
February  2  and  3.  1980  S  2336— Passed  Sen- 
ate September  29.  1980    (W) 

Justlrn    Department    authorization-     Au- 
thorizes a  total  of  »2, 097  617.000  for  the  De- 
partment   of    .Justice    for    fiscal    year    1991; 
authorizes  the  FBI  to  undertake  certain  ac- 
tlvltlM)  connected  with  Its  undercover  oper- 
ations   such   as   leaslnK   space,   upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Director  (ir  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,   requires  a  detailed   fiscal   audit  of  any 
undercover   operation   having   groas   receipts 
or  income  In  excess  of  $60,000  and  suhmls- 
slon   of    a   report    thereon    to   the   Attorney 
General  with  similar  reports  to  Congress  an- 
nually, requires  the  submission  o'  an  annual 
report   to  Congress  on   parental    kldnaoplnK 
and  authorizes  $1  million  for  an  FBI  Investi- 
gation of  such  cases;    modifies  the  require- 
ment that  the  Department  of  Justice  Inform 
the  aporoprlate  Congressional  committees  of 
Impending    reprogrammlngs    to    require    15 
day  prior  committee  notification;  amends  the 
Controlled    Substances    Act    to    provide    that 
Informant-*  who  are  entitled  to  compensation 
for    furnishing    Information    leading    to   the 
seizure   and    forfeiture   of   goods   under   cus- 
toms laws  may  he  paid  from  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  seized  property,  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney  General    to  set   fees   based   on   coet-s   for 
US    markets  serving  paoers  In   private  civil 
lltleatlon;    directs    the   Attorney   General    to 
complete  evaluations  on   the  efTlclency   and 
effectiveness    of    Justice    Department    pro- 
grams at  the  request  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees  and   reoulres  submission   to  the  re- 
questing commute©  within  30  working  days 
of    a   design    and    timetable    for   making   the 
evaluation;   requires  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress  of   a   cony   of   each   written   agreement 
between  the  Department  nf  Justice  and  an- 
other agency  alTectlng  the  litigation  author- 
ity of  the  Department;  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees  by  January 
1.  1980.  a  plan  for  the  activation  and  coordi- 
nation   of   comnrehPiislve    case    management 
Information   and   tra<-klng   systems   for  each 
Judicial     district     and     authorizes     therefor 
J300.000.     directs    the    Attorney    General    to 
reoort    to   the   committees  on    the  extent   to 
which     the     Department     has    collected     all 
Judgments   owed    to    the   United   States   and 
calls  for  a  report  on  the  bicklog  and  .status  of 
civil    and    criminal    fraud   cases;    directs   the 
Attorney  0»neral  to  make  arraneements  for 
an  indeoeiident  study  on  the  extent  to  which 
the     Federal     Government     should     provide 
communication  svstem.s.  networks    and  data 
bases  for  distribution  of  criminal  records  to 
Federal     Stale     lot-al     or   forflfii   otencles.   or 
private  entitles,    authorizes  an  additions:  30 
senior    trtil    attorney    positions,    directs    the 
Attorney    General    to    report    to   Congress  on 
any  rase  where  he  establishes  a  policy  of  re- 
fraining fmm  enforcement  of  any  law  on  the 
grounds     that     It     Is     uncotistltuf  lonal       re- 
quires  the   Attorney   General    to   Inform   the 
Chalnnen   and   rankliiv;   members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary   Committees    whenever    an    Investiga- 
tion   Is    commenced    Into    allevat  Ions    of    vio- 
lations   of    the    FthUs    !:i    Oovernment    Act; 
expresses    the    seiiM>   of    the    Senate    that    the 
U  S    should    not    admit    more   than    an    addi- 
tional   100,000  Immigrants,   exclusive  of  the 


immediate  families  of  American  citizens  for 
the  'emalnder  ..f  the  fl.scal  year,  expres.^es 
the  sen.se  .if  (■oi;gres.s  that  the  Khmer  pp<iple 
In  holding  lamps  In  Thailand  ije  pro(e.s«-d 
and  resettled  as  refugees  \inder  V  N  auspices, 
slates  that  Congress  opposes  eff  irts  tav  pri- 
vate citizens  to  engage  In  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  hostages  held  In  Iran,  estab- 
lishes an  Ofnce  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity (OPR)  headed  by  a  Counsel  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, sets  forth  a  charter  which  grants  the 
OPR  counsel  the  power  to  undertake  In- 
vestigations and  to  develop  uniform  sanc- 
tions for  emoloyee  misconduct;  sets  priori- 
ties for  funding  of  programs,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  appropriations,  whereby  the 
public  safely  officers  benefits  program  Is  to 
be  supported,  with  any  remaining  funds  up 
to  tlOO  million  to  be  used  for  a  discretionary 
program  to  support  State  and  local  projects 
of  proven  etTectlveness.  permits  funding  of 
research  and  statistics  programs  should  ap- 
propriations exceed  JlOO  million;  and  In- 
cludes the  language  of  the  Ek]ual  Access  to 
JusUc©  Act.  as  passed  the  Senate,  which  per- 
mits a  court.  In  Its  discretion,  to  award  at- 
torney fees  and  other  expenses  to  prevailing 
partle«  In  civil  litigation  Involving  the  US 
to  the  same  extent  It  may  award  fees  In 
cases  Involving  private  parties  S  2377 — 
Passed  Senate  June   19    1980     ('229) 

Extends  the  authority  and  any  limitation 
on  authority  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  until  the  etTectlve  date 
of  the  appropriate  general  authorization  act 
or  the  one  hundred  eightieth  day  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  H  R  8202— Public  Law 
96.397.  approved  October  7.  1980    iW) 

Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion Extends  for  four  years  the  programs 
established  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
llnc:ucni.-y  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended;  authorizes  therefor  »200  million 
each  for  fiscal  1981  through  1984  for  Title  II 
Juvenile  Justice  programs,  and  $25  million 
each  for  the  same  period  for  the  Title  III 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  program;  pro- 
vides that  an  additional  purpose  of  the  act 
Is  to  assist  States  and  localities  In  removing 
Juveniles  from  Jails  and  lock-ups  Intended 
for  adults;  establishes,  as  a  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  methods  of  preventing  and  re- 
ducing delinquency  should  include  those  with 
a  special  focus  on  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  family:  administratively  separates 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  from  LEAA  and  places  It 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Administration,  Research  and  Statistics 
and  under  the  general  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General;  expands  membership  on  the 
Federal  Coordinating  Council  to  include  other 
relevant  agency  heads.  Including  those  of  the 
newly  formed  Department  of  .Special  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitation  Services;  reduces, 
from  21  to  15  members,  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee;  provides  that 
Title  II  formula  grant  funds  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  reallocated 
In  an  equitable  manner  among  States  which 
have  demonstrated  compliance  with  the  de- 
institutionalization and  separation  require- 
ments of  the  act.  streamlines  paperwork  re- 
quirements by  permitting  States  to  submit  a 
three  year,  rather  than  annual  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice plan;  provides  that  State  advisory  grouos 
consist  of  between  15  and  Xi  members  rather 
than  between  21  and  33  members,  provides 
that  locally  elected  officials  be  Included  on 
State  advisory  groups,  requires  that  special 
education  departments  be  represented  on 
State  advisory  groups,  reduces  from  one-third 
to  one-fifth  the  mandatory  percentage  of 
advisory  group  members  who  are  to  be  con- 
sidered "youth"  representatives  and  lowers 
the  maximum  age  for  inclusion  In  this  cate- 
gory from  26  to  24  years  of  age,  requires  that 
three  memt>ers  of  the  advisory  group  shall 
have  been  or  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction 


of  -he  Juvenile  Justice  system    addresses  the 
need  of  Juveniles  who  commit  serious  crimes 
by  providing     programs  designed  to  Improve 
sentencing    procedures,    resources    necessary 
for   informed   dispositions,   and   etiectlve   re- 
habilitation,    includes    nn-the-Job    training 
programs  to  assist  law  enforcement  and  Ju- 
venile Justice  personnel   to  more  etIectlvelT 
recognize   and   provide   for   learning  disabled 
and    other    handicapped    youth;     Identifies 
projects  designed  to  work  with  Juvenile  gangs 
as   an    eligible   advanced   technique   program 
area;   enables  Juvenile  courts  to  place  status 
offenders  (children  whose  actions  would  not 
be  criminal  if  committed  by  adults  i  and  non- 
offenders (dependent  and  ne>;lected  children | 
In  secure   detention   and   correctional   facili- 
ties  (Juvenile  detention  centers)    If  they  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  a  valid  court  order 
thus  assuring  courts  with  the  needed  flexibil- 
ity to  respond  to  youth  who  chronically  re- 
fuse   voluntary   treatment,    but   at   the  same 
time   assuring   continued   protection   of   the 
basic  rights  of  these  youths;  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion requiring  States,  in  order  to  participate 
In  the  formula  grant  program,  to  provide  for 
removal  of  Juveniles  from  Jails  and  lock-ups 
for    adults    within    five    years    from    date   of 
enactment;   directs  the  Administrator  to  re- 
port to  Congress  costs  Incurred  by  Slates  to 
remove  Juveniles  from  confinement  In  adult 
facilities;  permits  placement  of  Juveniles  ac- 
cused  of   serious   crimes   In   adult   facilities. 
subject  to  sight  and  sound  separation,  where 
no    acceptable     alternative    exists;     permits 
States  which  have  achieved  within  five  years, 
removal   of   at   least   75  percent   of  Juveniles 
from  Jails  and  lock-ups  for  adulu.  to  be  given 
two  additional  years  to  achieve  full  compli- 
ance If  the  State  has  made  through  appro- 
priate executive  or  legislative  action,  an  un- 
equivocal   commitment    to   do   so;    allocates 
specific  funds  lor  prevention  and  treatment 
programs   relating   to  Juveniles  who  commit 
serious    crimes,    designates    five    percent   of 
funds  for  grants  and  contracts  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.   Guam.   American   Samoa,  the  Trust 
Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
requires,  for  the  first  time,  that  Federal  dis- 
cretionary assistance  be  available  on  an  equi- 
table basis  to  deal  with  disadvantaged  youth. 
Including  minority,  female,  and  handicapped 
youth;    prohibits   use  of   funds  for  lobbying 
purposes  at    federal,   state,   and   local   levels; 
requires  that  Title  III— Runaway  and  Home- 
less youth  grant  assistance  be  made  equitably 
among  the  States  based  upon  their  respective 
population  of  youth  under  18  years  of  age. 
and  establishes  two  new  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the   first   providing   supplemental   grants  to 
centers  which  develop,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Juvenile  court  and  social  services  person- 
nel, model  programs  addressing  the  needs  of 
chronic  runaways  and  the  second  providing 
on-the-job    training    to    local    rjnaway    and 
homeless  youth  center  personnel  and  coordi- 
nating networks  of  loci!  law  enforcement  so- 
cial service,  and  welfare  personnel  to  assist 
them  in  recognizing  and  providing  for  learn- 
ing disabled  and  other  handicapped  Juveniles 
S    2441  — Public  Law  96-      .  approved         1980. 

'VV)  ^     ,,,,. 

National  Guard  tort  claims;  Amends  true 
28  U  S  C  .  to  extend  coverage  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  to  National  Guard  mem- 
bers, including  medical  personnel,  engaged 
In  training  or  duty  thereby  giving  tne  U& 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  actions  arising  out 
of  alleged  medical  malpractice  and  proceed- 
ings resulting  from  federally-authorized  Na- 
tional Guard  training  activities  S  1BS»— 
Passed  Senate  May  30.   1980    iVV) 

New  Mexico  oatents  Authorizes  t^*  p**^"*' 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  patent  under  tne 
Color-of-lllle  Act  to  any  appUcwt  for  a 
patent  coverlUK  lands  within  the  Rio  Grande 
Occupancy  Resolution  Program  Area.  Ne» 
Mexico  HR  6211  Public  Law  96  .  ap- 
proved  1980    (Wl 
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Patent  and  trademark  laws  C\>iitalns  the 
languat^e  of  S  414  which  passed  the  Senate 
April  23,  1980.  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vision requiring  Government  recoupment 
and  follows  the  Intent  out  rev'ses  the  lan- 
guage of  S  2446  re  patent  reexamination 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  March  20.  1980; 
establlshe.s  a  pri^cedure  whereby  the  Patent 
and  Tradeiiiark  Office  could,  upon  the  written 
request  of  any  individual,  reexamine  prior 
patents  or  publications  and  Issue  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  reexamination  fee.  certificates  as 
to  their  status  or  validity;  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  establish  fees  for  the 
processing  of  applications  and  all  other  serv- 
ices and  materials  related  to  patents  and 
trademarks:  and  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  ad  lust  such  fees  once  every  three  years 
H  R  6933 — Public  Law  96-  .  approveci 
-.980    (VV) 

Patent  procedure  Amends  title  35,  U  S.C  , 
to  promote  'he  marketing  of  Inventions  de- 
veloped under  Federally-supported  research 
and  development  projects  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  small  business  firms:  permits 
any  such  organization  or  firm  to  e'.ect.  within 
a  rea.sof-able  amount  of  time,  to  retain  title 
to  su'-h  Inventions;  permits  Federal  agencies 
which  have  supported  such  projects  to  retain 
title  to  Inventions  through  their  funding 
agreements  In  .specified  circumstances.  In- 
cluding when  necessary  to  conduct  foreign 
Intelligence  or  counterintelligence  activities: 
requires  review  of  agency  determinations  for 
such  exceptions  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  this  Act  by  Federal 
agencies:  enumerates  provisions  which  must 
be  Included  In  funding  i-4;reements  between 
Federal  agencies  and  small  btislness  firms  or 
nonprofit  organizations  including  provisions 
Insuring  disclosure  to  the  t'ederal  Govern- 
ment of  any  Inventions,  allowing  a  contrac- 
tor to  elect,  wlthh;  a  reasonable  time  period 
to  retain  title  to  an  Invention,  providing  that 
the  agency  shall  have  a  nonexclusive,  non- 
transferrable  Irrevocable  and  paid-up  license 
to  use  the  Invention,  recutring  reports  on  the 
utilization  of  the  Ir.ventlon,  and  prohibiting 
a  nonprofit  organization  from  asslcnlnp 
rights  to  the  Invention  without  the  aooroval 
3.'  the  Federa'  acencr:  eutliorlzos  a  Federal 
agency  to  trarEfcr  or  assltm  its  rights,  ac- 
quired from  an  agency  employee  as  colnven- 
tor.  to  an  Inventor  electing  to  acquire  title 
to  an  Invention: 

Empowers  an-  Fedei-al  apencv  to  require 
Inventors  or  their  assign.^  to  grant  licenses 
In  order  to:  (I)  achle-e  practical  application 
of  the  invention  In  Its  field  of  uses:  12) 
alleviate  health  cr  ."safety  needs:  (3)  meet 
requirements  for  public  use  r.neclfied  bv  Fed- 
eral reg'ilatlo"s:  or  (4)  achieve  participa- 
tion bv  United  States  Industry  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  an  Invention;  entitles  the  gov- 
ernment to  15  percent  of  all  net  Income  in 
excess  of  $70  000  pross  income  recel'-ed  bv  a 
contractor  after  a  patent  application  Is  filed 
on  a  sub'ect  Invention;  provides  that  the 
government  shall  recel-e  fi-e  percent  of  all 
Income  In  excess  of  $1  million;  limits  -he 
government  share  of  any  such  excesses  to  Its 
contributions  under  the  funding  apreerr.?nt: 
directs  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  revise  the  government 
entitlements  In  light  of  changes  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  or  other  Indices  at  least 
every  three  years;  and  declares  that  the  gov- 
ernment entitlements  shall  cease  when:  (1) 
the  patent  application  Is  rejected.  (2)  the 
patent  expires  or  (3)  the  patent  Is  found  to 
be  Invalid: 

Restricts  the  assignment  and  licensing  of 
rights  by  patent  holders  to  forel:  n-o„iud  or 
controlled  firms  unless  such  persons  agree 
that  any  products  embodying  the  Invention 
or  produced  through  the  use  of  the  invention 
win  be  manufactured  substantially  In  the 
United   States   where   commercially   feasible: 


authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  withhold  In- 
formation on  Inventions  from  public  dis- 
closure, specifies  the  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  obtaining  patents 
grantlnE  licenses,  and  transfe-rlng  custody 
of  patents,  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  promulgate  regulations 
specifying  the  tenns  upor.  which  any  Fed- 
erally-owned Inventions  may  be  licensed  sets 
forth  the  procedure  whereby  Federal  agencies 
may  grant  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
licenses  in  aiij  mention  by  a  Federally- 
owned  domestic  patent  or  patent  applica- 
tion; exempts  the  Tenne.'isee  Valley  Authority 
from  these  provisions:  prohlbltfe  licensing 
which  lessens  competition;  directs  that  small 
business  firms  be  gl\en  pi-eference  in  ex- 
clusive or  partially  exclusl. e  licensing;  and 
enumerates  provisions  which  must  be  con- 
tained in  any  grant  of  a  license  by  a  Federal 
agency,  declares  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  Intelligence  sources  or  methods  or  other- 
wise affe.t  the  authority  of  '-he  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence;  and  declares  that  this 
Act  shall  take  precedence  over  any  otnei  Act 
in  the  disposition  of  Inventions,  and  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  enacimen..  except 
that  Implementing  regulations  may  tat  Issuec" 
prior  to  that  ti;ne.  .S.  414- -Passed  Senate 
April  23.  1980.  Note:  (Comparable  provi- 
sions are  contained  '.n  H.R.  6!1i»:i  which  be- 
came public  law  96-  .) 

Patent  reexamlnallon:  Amends  title  35 
use  to  authorize  the  Comailssloner  of 
Patterns  and  Trademaiks.  efTecilve  October  1, 
1980.  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  implement  a  new  procedure  whereby 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  could,  at 
the  request  of  patent  holders,  challengers  or 
the  Commlssiorier  of  Patents  reexamine  prior 
uncited  p&tents  or  publlcaiion?  and  issue 
cerllf.cates  as  tf  their  status  or  validity.  S. 
2446 — Passed  Senate  March  20.  1980.  Note: 
(Comparable  provls.ons  are  contained  lU  H.R. 
6a93   which    became   Public   Law    96-       .) 

Pretrial  services:  Reculrc8  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  o.  the  U.S  Courts, 
under  ,he  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  lo  esiaallsh  pretrial 
services  in  each  Judicial  district;  authorizes 
districts  having  Inappropriate  or  Inadequate 
resources  to  pre  vide  pretrial  services  to  opt 
Into  a  pretrial  services  program  administered 
by  a  chief  pretrial  services  officer:  requires 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  O/iCe  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  to  issue  regulations  regarding 
use  of  pretrial  service  fties,  provides  for  de- 
velopment and  Implenieniatlon  of  a  system 
to  monitor  ana  evaluate  ball  activities,  pro- 
vide intormation  to  judicial  otticers  on  the 
results  of  ball  decisions,  and  prepare  periodic 
reports  to  assist  In  the  improvement  of  the 
ball  process;  authorizes  the  agencle!>  'o  make 
contracts  to  carry  out  their  function,,  au- 
thorizes such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  1982  and  thereafter  to  carry  out  these 
provisions;  and  establishes  a  diversion  pro- 
pram  and  an  advisory  panel  in  each  district 
o  oversee  the  programs  acllvjtieE  ar.d  au- 
thorizes therefor  $3  million  each  for  fiscal 
1982  throuyh  1984  S.  2705— Passed  Senate 
September  .10,  1980    (VV) 

Privacy  protection:  Limits  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  In  their  ab'.ilty  to  pro- 
cure search  warrants  to  obtain  wo**  prod- 
ict  and  other  documentary  nia'.eilals  In  the 
possession  of  a  person  engaged  i-i  the  dissem- 
ination of  Information  to  the  public:  re- 
quires that  guidelines  be  estaolished  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  govern  Federal  access 
to  documentary  evidence  in  the  hands  of  all 
other  nonsuspect  third  pa.-'!es:  ind  re'-  irt*< 
the  Federal  Government  to  obtain  such  ma- 
terials through  n,e&Rs  less  Intrusive  than  a 
.search  warrant  whe-e  the  person  Is  not  Im- 
plicated in  the  olleuse  under  Investigation, 
especially  when  a  conlidential  privileged  re 
latlonshlp  is  involved  S  1790 — Public  Law 
!}6-440    approved  October  13.  1980    (VV) 

Soft    drink    tr.terbrand-    Restates   existing 


anlttrust  laws  a  ipllcaole  to  licensing  agree- 
ments granting  a  licensee  exclusive  rights  to 
manufacture,  rtlstrlbuic.  ard  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drnik  products  n  a  defined  geo- 
irraphi :  area,  provides  protection  against  tre- 
ble damages  for  antitrust  violations  for 
nipmt>ers  of  the  soft  drink  mdust-y  prior  to 
any  filial  deiemiina'lon  that  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  soft  drins  franchise 
coi  tracts  are  unlawTul.  and  defines  tne 
words  "antitrust  laws  '  ',o  include  the  Sher- 
man Clayton,  and  PIC  Acts.  S.  598 — PudUc 
Law   9(i-308,   approved   Jul>    &.    1980     (•147i 

State  of  the  Judiciary:  Requests  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  Strites  to  give,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on  ^y  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  leadership  of  Congress, 
ar.  annua!  auldress  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  any  legislative  r<>commecdatlon£  he 
deems  I'ecessary;  and  directs  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, In  'nose  years  m  w,'hich  he  doe^  ao\ 
personally  appear,  Ui  .submit  by  March  15,  a 
written  report  which  shall  be  prinred  in  iha 
Record  and  mace  available  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  S.  2431 — ^Passed  Senate  Au- 
gust 26,  1980.  (VV; 

State  Justice  Institute:  Establishes,  m  the 
District    "f    Columbia,    a   p.rivaie    nQn-r)rofit 
State  Justice  ln.=itltute  ccnslstrng  of  an   11- 
member   Board   and   an   Executive   Director, 
appointed    by   tl.e   Presldfnt   and   coufinned 
by  the  Senate,  to  promote  improvements  in 
Sta'.e  court  systems  in  a  manner  consistent 
with    the   doctrines   of   federalism   and   the 
separation-of-powers-    directs  the   Beard  te 
make  recommendations  on  matters  m  need 
of  special  study  and  to  coordinate  acti'ntles 
O-   -he  Institute  v,-lth  those  of  other  govern- 
loental   agencl«?s;    authorizes   such   sums  at 
necessary  for  fiscal    1982  to  the  Institute  te. 
,idmlnlster  a  system  of  ^ni;ts  and  contracts 
which    will    be    available    nn    a    25    percent 
matching  basis,  to  aid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  ot^e.-  non-profi'    'v^dlcial   ar- 
ganizatlcns      for      prog.-ams      designed      to 
strengthen  and   Improve  'heir  judiclpl  sys- 
tem; assigns  .he  InstifJte  a  liaison  role  with 
the  Federal  'udlolary,  partlculerly  as  'n  Ju- 
risdictional   issuer:    prohibits   the   Inr-.'iute 
from  duplicati.ig  -unctions  being  performed 
adequatei:,    by   existing  nonprofit    organlza 
tlcns:   provid^-5  that  the  -j-stitnte  shaJI  not 
be  considered  an  Instruraen'.ill'  y  of  the  Fed- 
eral  government   but   permits  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  Its  ar.nual  budget  request;  and  pro- 
v'des  thit  Its  office.-s  and  employees  not  be 
considered   employees   cf   the   Urd'ed   States 
except  to  determine  fringe  benefits  and  for 
Freedrm   of  Jnformitlon   requirements,    re- 
quires  each    Stales   s'lpreme   court,   or   lis 
designated  agency  or  council,  to  approve  all 
applications  for  funding  by  Individual  courts 
5f  the  S'.ate  and  to  be  respcnslb.e  for  proj- 
ect   funds    awarded:    re-^ulres    the    Ins.ltute 
to  provide  for  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
Its  operations  and  programs  funded  by  It: 
prohl'olts  funds  to  support  part.jan  political 
activities  or  to  influence  exeeullve  or  leg- 
islative pciicv  making  unless  respondinj;  to 
a  specific  request  or  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration  would  directly  affect  a  recipient 
nr    the   j?-.!,tif.ite;    bars   the   Institute   from 
pirtlcipat:;ii;  in  any  lltigallou  except  In  nar- 
rowly  denned   situations,    prohibits  the   In- 
stitute from  inierfcring  wi  ,n  the  Independ- 
ent   nature    of    State    Judicial    systems    and 
from  aliowlnK  funds  to  be  used  fjr  regular 
judicial  and  administrative  activities  of  any 
State  Judicial  system  other  'han  ':nder  the 
terms  of  any  grant,  cooperf-.tlve  agreement, 
or  contract  with  the  Institute    requires  that 
procedures  for  notice  and  review  of  any  oe- 
cision  »o  suspend  or  term,ln!»te  funding  of  a 
project    be    established:    authon.^ies    the    In- 
stitute to  require  that  recipients  maii.'aln 
certain    records,    require;^    that    non -Federal 
funds  be  accounted  for  sepa-a'eiv  from  fed- 
eral funds;  and  requires  an  tnnual  audit  of 
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Institute  Recounts  by  the  General  Account- 
ing omce  S.  ^J87— Passed  Senate  Ja'.y  21, 
1980   (VV) 

Sup-eme  Court  Grounds:  Authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  acquire,  as  an 
addition  to  the  Krountis  of  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  Building,  certain  privately-owaed 
property  located  ai  the  Northwest  Corner 
of  Third  and  A  Streets,  N.E  ,  to  lie  used  as  a 
parking  lot  for  employees  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  authorizes  therefor  $645,000 
which  Includes  funds  for  adnilnlstratlve 
costs  and  for  paving  and  Lindscaping  the 
property.  S.  2134— Passed  Senate  May  10. 
1980.  (VVl 

Tax  Court  Judge.-;;  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  effective  February  ". .  1981  to 
Increase  the  number  of  US  Tax  Court  judges 
from  16  to  19  and  to  eliminate  the  b.in  on 
Initial  appointments  of  Individuals  of  65  or 
older  ns  (uclges  of  the  U  b.  Tax  Court.  H  R. 
7779  -Public  Law  96  i39.  approved  October 
13,  1980.  'VVl 

Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board; 
Amends  ourreiit  law  to  permit  the  hiring  ol 
persons  from  outside  the  Piiteni  and  Trade- 
mark Office  to  flU  vacanclifs  on  the  Trade- 
mark Trial  and  Appeal  Board;  and  ellml- 
nites  the  requirement  .hat  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  approve  the  tjuallflcatlons  of 
persons  hired  for  these  positions  H  R  427:5  - 
Public  Law  96  455,  approved  October  15, 
lyao.  ,vv> 

wire  tap:  Amends  title  HI  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  AC  of  1968  to 
estaollsh  uniform  statutory  procedures  re- 
lating to  court-ordered  "surrrptiti'tus  en- 
tries" (defined  as  physical  entries  upon  a 
private  olace  or  premise  to  Install,  repair, 
reposlUon,  replace,  or  remove  any  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  device)  to  install  court- 
authorized  electronic  eavesdropping  devices, 
requires  that,  when  a  •'surreptitious  entry" 
Is  neressary  for  the  Installation  of  a  court - 
authorlrcd  electronic  intercept  device,  the 
applicant  for  the  order  must  state  !n  the  ap- 
plication that  such  an  entrv  will  be  required 
to  efTect  the  Interception  and  why  other 
meai.s  of  accomplishing  the  same  objectives 
are  not  feasltile;  requires  that  the  Issuing 
judge  determine  whether  the  >ise  of  "sur- 
reptitious eiitry"  Is  Justified;  requires  that 
the  Intercept  order  Itself  specifically  state 
whether  a  'surreptnious  entry"  Is  author- 
ized; provides  that  the  Interception  order 
shall  Identify  the  agency  authorized  to  make 
the  entry,  and  that  the  order  shall  require 
the  government  attorney  supervl.^lng  the  In- 
terception to  notify  the  Issultig  coi-rt  in  wtU- 
Ing  of  any  subsequent  reentry  and  Its  pur- 
pose; and  permits  the  authorization  of  an 
emergency  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  (oin- 
munlcatlons  without  a  prlo*-  court  nrder  If 
n  situation  exists  which  Involves  an  Im- 
mediate danger  of  death  oi  serious  physical 
Injury  S.  1717 — Passed  Senate  June  9.  1980. 
(VV) 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAOEMElVT 

NATIONAL   HISTORIC  SITES 

Adams  National  Historic  Site-  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  accept,  as  part  of  the  Adams 
National  Historic  Site  in  Qulncy  Massachu- 
.scfts.  the  conveyance  of  the  Un'ted  First 
Parish  Church  In  which  John  .^dams.  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  and  Abl^tll  Adams  are  burled, 
and  aufhorl/cs  therefor  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  lor  fiscal  I98I.  HR  7411 — Public 
L.aw  96  435.  npnroved  Oi-tober  10    19B0    (VV) 

Bear  River  compact;  Grants  Congressional 
approval  to  the  amended  Bear  River  Com- 
pnct,  as  ratified  In  1979  by  Idaho.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  concerninu  the  distribution  and 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Bear  River,  estab- 
lishes an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
waters  amoi  »  the  compacting  States  and  al- 
lows additional  develonment  of  the  water 
resources;  and  retains  the  provision  requir- 
ing a  review  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  20 
years  to  allow  future  revisions  to  l>e  made 


as  neceiuiary    HR.  4330 — Public  Law  96  18d. 
approved  February  8.  1980.    (VV) 

Blscayne  and  Valley  Forge  National 
Parks — Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument; 
Expands  by  71.000  acres  the  existing  Bls- 
cayne National  Monument  in  Florida  and  re- 
designates the  area  as  a  National  Park,  au- 
tliorlzes  an  additional  $8  5  million  to  the 
Secretary  for  land  acquisition  and  such  sums 
n3  may  be  necessary  for  administration  of 
the  pari:,  calls  lor  a  -vilderness  suitability 
stvidy  to  be  submitted  within  three  years, 
specifically  prohibits  acquisition  of  State- 
owned  lands  by  any  means  other  than  dona- 
tion; conlirms  the  designation  of  the  Fort 
Jefferson  National  Monument  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  and  establishes  a  more  tdentl- 
Qable  boundary;  gives  the  Secretary  express 
authority  to  accept  donations  of  funds  lor 
the  monument;  provides  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  a  management  plan,  calls 
for  a  wilderness  buitablllty  study  to  be  sub- 
mitted within  thrive  years;  Increases  by  ap- 
proximately 682  acres  the  Vallev  Forge  His- 
toric Park  and  authorizes  therefor  iS  3  mil- 
lion; and  provides  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  natural  environmental 
arfa  surrounding  Fort  Jefferson  National 
.Monument  HR  5926 — Public  Law  ;t6  287, 
approved  June  28.  1980    iVVi 

Bogue  Chltto  National  Wildlife  refuge 
Elstabllshes  the  Bogue  Chltto  National  Wild- 
life Refuse  '■onsisilng  of  approximately  40.- 
000  acres  of  b<ittomland  hardwood  In  south- 
ern Louisiana  and  Mississippi;  and  author- 
izes, for  fiscal  1981  through  1985.  $13  mil- 
lion for  acqulsUlon  of  the  refuge  and  $1 
million  for  construction  of  the  refuute  head- 
quarters, boat  launching;  facilities,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  boundary  surveys  H  R 
6196  -Public  Law  96  288.  approved  June  28 
1980    (VV) 

Bon  S-To'T  Ntflonal  WPdllfe  R"'m"»  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire approximately  lo.oro  acres  of  land  and 
water  along  the  Alatjama  Gulf  Coast  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Bon  Secour  National 
Wildlife  Reftige  wlilch  will  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  scientists  and  students  and  pro- 
vide wildlife-oriented  re<-renilon  for  the  pub- 
lic; authorizes  therefor  *6  million  In  fiscal 
1981.  $8  million  each  for  1982  and  1983.  and 
$9  5  million  each  for  1984  and  1985  and  In- 
cludes nn  additional  $1  5  million  for  fiscal 
1981.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
for  the  development  of  the  proposed  refuge 
area  which  contains  highly  slgnlti-'ant  and 
varied  habitat  which  support  Important 
nur.serles  Is  a  critical  resting  and  feeding 
■:ite  for  migratory  birds,  and  contains  en- 
dangered and  thrpntrned  species  H  R  6727  — 
Public  I.-jw  96-267  approved  June  9,  1980 
(VV) 

Boston  African  American  National  Historic 
Site:  Establishes  within  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts, the  Boston  African  Amj'ican  NaMcial 
Historic  Site  whlcli  Includes  the  African 
American  Meeting  House;  and  cret'es  a  15- 
member  Commission  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  the  Study  of  Afio-American 
History  and  Culture  at  Wllb?rforce.  O'l" 
HR  7434 — Passed  House  August  25.  I'^HO. 
Pa.ssed  Senate  amended  September  30.  1980. 
IW) 

Central  Valley  project.  California:  Provides 
for  the  incli'slon  of  the  Yolo-Zaora.  Dun- 
nigan.  and  Colusa  County  Water  Districts 
within  the  authorized  service  area  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  a  feature  of  the  Cen- 
tr.il  Valley  Proiecl  In  California  HR  2111  — 
Pa.s.sed  House  Novem'ier  27.  1979;  Passed  Sen- 
u'o  amended  Septemt^er  4.  1980    (VV) 

Channel  'slands  Establishes  the  Channel 
Islands  Natir)nal  Park  'n  Ca  I'o-nla  whlCi  fi- 
eludes  the  is'ands  of  San  Miguel.  Prince. 
Santa  Rosa.  Santa  Cruz,  Anacapa.  and  Santa 
Barbara;  authorizes  the'efor  $30  I  million  for 
land   acquisition,    directs   the   Secretary.   In 


cunsultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Stale  o(  Callforn.a.  and  other 
Federal  aiid  private  entitles,  to  develop  a 
natural  resouices  study  report  for  tlie  park 
and  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  re- 
garding enforcement  of  Federal  and  State 
laws  within  the  park; 

Amends  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Act  (Public  Law  95-C25)  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  addition  of  2.133  acres  to  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California,  ap- 
proximately 5.000  acres  to  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  475  acres  for 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historic  Park;  In- 
creases fro.n  $425,000  to  $2,''  million  the 
funding  for  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve  in  Wisconsin:  Increases  the  land 
acquisition  celling  for  the  Olympic  National 
Park  in  Washington  from  $13  million  to  $23  7 
mllUoii,  and  authorizes  $2  813  mlllloi.  to  the 
.Secretary  to  provide  assistance  to  Louisiana 
for  reconstruction  of  Fort  St  Jean  Baptlsle 
de  Natchitoches; 

Makes  minor  boundary  adjustments  to  the 
Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  Historic  Site, 
the  Cliickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
.Military  Park,  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spot- 
sylvania County  National  Military  Park,  the 
.Saratoga  National  Historic  Park,  and  the 
CA:0  Canal  National  Historic  Park;  and  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  protection  of 
Palmers  Chapel  in  the  Great  Smokey  Moun- 
tains National  Park. 

Designates  the  David  Berger  Meriorlal  In 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  as  a  National 
memorial  for  the  11  Israeli  athletes  as- 
sassinated ot  the  1972  Olympic  games  In 
Munich,  Germany;  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  land  In  the  harbour  at  Charleston  South 
Carolina  for  a  tour  boat  facility  providing 
a;cess  to  Fort  Sumter  National  Monument 
esta"jllshes  the  Yaquina  Head  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  In  Oregon;  and  provlc'es  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sult.tble  memorial  In  the 
National  Park  System  to  commemorate  each 
forme'  President  of  the  United  States.  HR 
3757— Public  Law  96  199  approved  March  5. 
1980    (Mil 

Chesapeake  Bay  research :  Establishes, 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  is- 
tnember  Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Coordina- 
tion Board  which  shall  develop  a  Chesapeake 
Bay  Research  Plan  to.  1 1  i  coordinate  leder- 
ally    conducted    and    supported   research    to 

•  ncrease  fundamental  knowledge  In  support 

•  if  wise  management  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area.  (2)  identlfv  kev  mar.agement  infoima- 
tlon  needs  and  specify  a  coherent  program 
ot  research  that  will  respond  to  those  netds, 
i3)  Identify  the  needs  and  priorities  for  ad- 
ditional research  required  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  fundamental  knowledge  about  the 
Bay  area,  (4)  assure  a  comprehensive  and 
balanced  approach  to  Federally-conducted 
and  supported  research  on  the  area.  (5)  en- 
courage utilization  of  the  results  and  flnd- 
!np«.  of  the  research,  and  other  relevant  In- 
formation, In  the  management  declslonmak 
lug  processes  which  have  an  Impact  on  me 
Bay.  and  (6)  foster  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  Bay  as  a  unique  national  re- 
source: requires  the  Board  to  submit,  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Governors  of  Marvland  and 
Virginia,  an  annual  report  on  current  and 
olanned  research  programs  pertaining  to  the 
iJay  area  and  their  relationship  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Research  Plan,  together  with  any 
recoirmendatlons,  and  authorizes  therefor 
8,')00.000  for  each  fiscal  1982  through  1984. 
HR  4417— Public  Law  96  460.  approved  Oc- 
tob"'  15    IQRO    ( Wl 

Cibola  National  Forest  Increases  from  $12 
million  to  $20  million  the  authorization  for 
acnulsltton  of  lant^s  to  be  added  to  the  Cibola 
National  Forest  under  the  Endaneered  Amer- 
ican Wilderness  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
614)  In  order  that  the  Se'-retary  of  Interior 
may  acnuire  as  an  extension  of  the  Sandla 
Mountain  Wilderness  In  New  Mexico,  an  ad- 
ditional 6.423  acres  of  land,  contingent  upon 
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a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  has  acquired  an  option 
to  purchase  approximately  640  acres  near 
the  tract  for  open  space  or  city  park  use;  and 
withdraws  such  lands  from  mineral  entry 
H  R.  3928— Public  Law  96-248,  approved  May 
23.  1980.  (VV) 

Expands  the  boundary  of  the  Cibola  Na- 
tional Forest  In  New  Mexico  to  Include  an 
adjacent  area  of  approximately  14,476  acrei, 
amends  Public  Law  95-244  Ui  extend  for  an 
additional  five  years,  through  September  30. 
1985,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  in- 
terior to  make  payments  to  appropriate 
school  districts  to  assist  them  In  providing 
educational  benefits  to  students  living  on 
non-taxable  lands  at  or  near  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  and  authorizes  therefor 
$15  million  each  for  fiscal  1981  and  1982; 
and  allows  funds  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  appropriated  through  1985.  5 
1803— Pas.sed  .Senate  June  6.  1980.  ( V\') 

Coastal  zone  management;  Extends  for 
eight  years,  through  fisc.U  year  1988.  the 
Coastal  Zone  Matiapemeni  Act  of  1972.  at  an 
annual  authorization  of  S.23G  million;  con- 
tains $100  million  for  ccastal  energy  Impact 
formula  grants:  $35  million  for  grants  to 
Slates  for  reservation  or  restoration  of  coastal 
areas  of  conservation,  recreational,  ecologi- 
cal, or  esthetic  value;  S5  million  for  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  State  participation  grants; 
$5  million  for  interstate  coastal  zone  man- 
agement coordination;  $25  million  for  States 
affected  by  coastal  activities  relating  to 
transportation,  transfer,  or  storaf^e  of  coal; 
$10  million  for  estuarlne  sanctuaries  and 
Island  preservation;  and  $6  million  for  ad- 
ministration S  2622— Public  Law  96-464, 
approved  October  15.  1980.  (VV) 

Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control:  In- 
crea-^es  from  $155  500  000  to  $356,400,000  the 
appropriations  celling  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  desalting  plant  near  Yuma.  Arizona 
(pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
dated  August  30.  1973).  to  cover  Increases  in 
construction  costs  and  certain  project 
changes  and  makes  the  amount  subject  to 
construction  cost  indexing;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  use  power  and  en- 
ergy from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station  at 
Page.  Arizona,  to  meet  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  ijrogram  aiicr  he  has  completed 
an  analysis  of  alternative  sources  of  power 
supply  including  the  possibility  of  contract- 
ing with  Mexico  for  the  additional  power; 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  certain  water  with- 
in the  United  States  for  Irrigation,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  u.>es;  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  measures  to  mitigate  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  losses  resulting  from 
construction;  Increases  from  $400  million  to 
$600  million  the  aiithorlzation  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act;  and  ex- 
empts from  interest  charges  that  portion  of 
project  loans  attributable  to  furnishing 
benefits  t<i  facilities  operated  by  US  agen- 
cies. S.  496 — Public  Law  96  336,  approved 
September  4,  1980.  (VV) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  of  ten  salinity  con- 
trol projects  along  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
S  3017— Passed  Senate  September  25,  1980. 
(VV) 

Feasibility  Investigations;  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  undertake  feasibility 
Investigations  of  25  water  re.source  related 
developments;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  new  contract  with  present  con- 
cessionaires on  Lake  Berryessa  in  California 
and  contains  provisions  to  protect  the  In- 
vestments matte  by  concessionaires  in  per- 
manent facilities;  Increases,  from  $18,246,000 
to  $57,133,000.  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
the  Closed  Basin  Water  Projer-t,  a  division 
of  San  I  nls  Vallev  Protect,  Colorado  to  con- 
form with  recent  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  design  changes;  designates  the  Cure- 


caiit;  .S'(T,it:e  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
Stoi,it.L-  Project  as  the  W.iyiie  N  .^.splnall 
Storage  Unit;  expands  the  options  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  requiring  ad- 
vance payment  for  water  delivered  from 
Federal  reclamation  projects  to  permit  bi- 
monthly and  monthly  payments  in  addition 
to  annual  and  semiannual  payments;  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  th'ee-yeai 
feaslbllltj  study  of  Integrating  solar  and  h>- 
droelectrlc  power  In  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin;  broadens  the  scope  of  the  statutory 
ban  prohibiting  'he  Secretary  from  under- 
taking studies  of  any  plan  to  Import  water 
Into  the  Colorado  Basin  to  Include  all  Fed- 
eral officials;  increases  to  $172,728,000  the  au- 
thorization celling  for  construction  of  the 
Brantley  Dam  Project,  New  Mexico;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  conduct  feasibility 
studies  for  ten  salinity  control  projects  which 
will  assist  the  .seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  in  meeting  their  commitments  to  re- 
duce the  salt  concentration  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  HR  5278— Public  Law  96-375. 
approved  October  3.  1980.  1V\') 

Federal  land  policy  and  management : 
Amends  the  law  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  to  provide  a  fine  of  no  more  than 
$500  and  or  six  monthc  Imprisonment  for 
petty  offenses  in  violation  of  the  Acts  reg- 
ulations: and  permits  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  authorize  designated  Federal 
personnel  and  local  official.s  who  are  not  au- 
thorized to  carry  firearms  to  enforce  regula- 
tions dealing  with  petty  offenses  and  to 
prescribe  training  standards,  equipment 
requirements,  and  procedures  for  such  per- 
sonnel to  follow  S  2209 — Pa-ssed  Senate  May 
7.  1980   (W) 

Fish  and  wildlife  conservation :  Authorizes 
$5  million  each  for  fscal  1981  through  1984 
to  the  Secretar\  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  wildlife 
conservation  grant  program,  whereby  State.; 
would  receive  Federal  matching  funds  for 
the  development  revision,  and  maintenance 
of  approved  plans  and  programs  established 
for  c,-n.=ervation  of  both  game  and  nongame 
vertebrate  wildlife;  specifically  lists  those 
Items  which  a  plan  must  contain  including 
an  inventory  of  all  nongame  fish  and  wild- 
life within  the  State;  requires  the  Secretary 
to  either  approve  or  disapprove  a  plan  with- 
in 180  days  following  submission;  outlines 
specific  requirements  and  limitations  with 
respect  to  reimbursement,  authorizes  purtiai 
reimbursement  for  plan  development  costs, 
for  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  activities  in- 
cluded In  approved  plan,  and  for  certain 
other  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  activities 
not  contained  in  an  approved  plan;  estab- 
lishes a  formula,  based  on  land  area  and 
population  ratios,  for  distribution  of  funds 
among  States  and  territories;  allocate?  up  to 
eieht  percent  of  the  autho-lzed  funds  for 
administration,  and  requires  the  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  most  equitable  and 
effective  way  to  fund  the  projects  under  the 
Act  and  to  report  to  Congress,  within  30 
months  the  re=ults  of  the  study,  and  any 
rec:  mmendations  HR  3292 — Public  Law 
96-366.  approved  September  29.    1980.    (VV) 

Georgia  O'KeefTe  National  Historic  Site: 
Authorizes  the  Se-retary  of  Interior  to  ac- 
quire the  site  and  structures  comprising  the 
home  and  studio  of  Georgia  O'KeefTe  noted 
.\merican  artist.  located  In  Ablquiu.  New 
Mexico  S  2363 — Public  Iaw  96-  .  approved 
1980.     (VV) 

Great  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wiidiife  Ref- 
uge Extends  for  three  years,  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  the  authorization  period  for 
land  acquisition  an'"  development  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  .ational  Wildlife  Ref- 
uce  locited  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  Increases  the  ceiling 
on  the  uniform  allowance  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  employees  from  $125  to  $400  per 


year  HR  4889 — Pttbllc  Law  96-29  f    app-r^eri 
Ju.ne  28.  1980.   [V^n 

Great  Plains  ."onservation  •  Amends  the 
Sell  Conservation  and  Domesiir  Allotment 
Act  to:  I  1  ■  extend  through  September  30. 
1991.  the  Great  Plains  Conservatior.  Program 
due  to  expire  December  31.  1981.  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cost -sharing  conservation  con- 
tracts-vith  farmers  and  ranchers:  i2i  expand 
the  scope  of  the  contracts  to  include  farms 
ranches,  and  other  lands  susceptible  to  seri- 
ous water  as  well  as  wind  erosion;  (3)  In- 
crease from  $300  million  to  $600  million  the 
overall  limitation  on  program  costs,  exclu- 
sive of  administrative  costs;  and  (4)  Increase 
from  $25  m;i;:on  to  $.>0  million  the  annual 
program  paymen'  llmita'lon;  and  makes  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
H.R  3789 — Publlr  Law  P6  263  approved 
June  6    1980    '  VV 

Historic  Sites.  .Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  flnancia:  asslfar.ce 
for  maintenance  and  security  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  and  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  An  in  Washington  D  C  ,  and  Ui  make 
funds  available  to  the  Accokeek  Foundation 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
National  Colonial  Farm  at  Piscataway  Park 
In  Maryland;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
cept, by  donation,  the  home  and  studio  of 
artist  Georgia  O'KeefTe  at  Abiquiu.  New 
Mexico,  and  to  acquire  a  one-acre  off-site 
support  facility  and  authorizes  therefor  $40.- 
000  for  acquisition  and  $100,000  for  devel- 
opment; adds  three  parcels  cf  land  to  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area;  In- 
creases from  17  to  18  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion membership  and  from  three  to  five 
years  the  terms  of  the  existing  members; 
adds  approximately  25  acres,  acquired  by 
donation,  to  the  Boston  National  Historical 
Park:  modifies  the  boundaries  of  the  Pin- 
nacles National  Historic  Site  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  net  addition  of  about  32  acres  to 
the  monument  and  the  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  which  would  add  approx- 
imately 534  93  acres;  amends  section  8  of  the 
1970  General  Authorities  Act  to  require  that 
reports  en  areas  which  appear  to  have  po- 
tential for  establishment  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  include  reference  to  the 
theme  represented  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem Plan  and  that  annual  listings  of  the 
areas  include  an  update  on  the  conditions  of 
areas  previously  listed; 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to:  <  I  I  authorize  the  Secretary  to  des- 
ignate for  each  entrance  fee  area  the  num- 
ber of  consecutive  days  that  would  consti- 
tute a  single  visit,  (2)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  issuance  of  a  life- 
time admission  permit  to  any  citizen  or  per- 
son residing  in  the  US  who  Is  blind  or  dis- 
abled for  purposes  of  Federal  aid  and  '3) 
provide  that  those  blind  -r  disabled  persons 
who  qualify  for  the  waiver  of  entrance  fees 
also  receive  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the 
established  user  fee  within  Federal  areas; 

Permits  the  Lowell  Historic  Preservation 
Commission  to  retain  any  re-.enues  or  other 
assets  it  rece:ves  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitation  and  requires  annual  audits 
of  these  funds:  directs  the  Secretary  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  contributions  of  Rep- 
resentative Ryan  in  the  creation  of  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area:  increases 
from  seven  to  II  the  membership  of  the 
San  Antonio  Missions  National  Historical 
Park  Advisory  Commission:  designates  the 
Ovpr  Mountain  Victory  Trail  as  a  National 
Historic  Trail  and  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Trail  System:  d.rects  the  Secretary 
to  study  and  determine  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  Falls  of  the  O'io  between  Kentucky 
and  In-iiana:  and  directs  t*-e  Secretary  to 
investigate  (1)  sites  sissoclated  with  the 
former  President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  George 
Meanv,  for  a  suitable  memorial  and  to  sub- 
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mlt  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  with- 
in two  years  and  I'i)  locations  and  events 
associated  with  the  historical  theme  of  Man 
!n  Space  S  2880— Public  lJ»w  96^  344.  ap- 
proved September  8.  1980.  ( VV) 

Ice  Age  National  Scenic  Trail  Designates 
the  1.000  mile  Ice  Age  Trail  in  WLsconsln 
as  a  national  .srenlc  trail  within  the  Na- 
tional Trails  system  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Interior.  permlt.s 
Wisconsin,  upon  the  Secretary's  approval, 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  the  trail,  permits  the  use  of  snow- 
mobiles on  certain  sections  of  Uie  trail;  and 
authorizes  therefor  such  funds  as  necessary 
and  speclfles  that  no  direct  Federal  acquisi- 
tion will  take  place  outside  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  existing  Federal  areas  of 
the  trail  H  R.  7825— Public  Law  96  .370,  ap- 
proved October  3,  1980    (VV) 

INTEaSTATE    COMPACTS 

Caddo  l^ke:  Grants  Congressional  con- 
sent to  the  Caddo  Lake  Compact  between 
the  States  of  Ix>ulslana  and  Texas  which  ad- 
dres-ses  Issues  regarding  the  use  of  Caddo 
l.ake  water  that  are  not  adequately  dealt 
with  In  the  Red  River  Compact;  outlines 
the  provisions  of  the  compact  as  ratified  by 
the  two  States  In  1979.  promotes  Interatate 
comity  and  allows  utilization  of  Caddo  Lake 
water  for  the  needs  of  adjacent  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  preserves  a.id  protects 
Caddo  Lake  as  a  valuable  environmental, 
cultural,  and  natural  resource:  and  en- 
hances recreational  potentials  S.  2238 — 
Passed  Senate  September  24.  1980    (W» 

Red  River  Grants  Congressional  con.sent 
to  the  Red  River  Compact  among  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  L<jul.slana.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  which  promotes  Interstate  comity  and 
removes  cau.ses  of  controversy  between  each 
of  the  affected  States  by  governing  the  u.se. 
control,  and  distribution  of  the  Interstate 
water,  outlines  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pac*..  as  ratified  by  the  respective  States  on 
May  12.  1978:  promotes  an  active  proeram 
for  the  control  and  alleviation  of  natural 
deterioration  and  pollution  of  the  Red  Rl-er 
Basin  and  provides  for  enactment  of  the 
laws  related  thereto:  provides  the  means 
for  an  active  program  for  the  conservation 
of  water,  protection  of  lives  and  property 
from  floods.  Improvement  of  water  quality, 
development  of  navigation,  and  regulation 
of  flows;  and  provides  a  basis  for  State  or 
Joint  State  planning  and  action  by  ascer- 
taining and  Identifying  each  State's  share 
In  Interstate  wafer  and  Its  apnortlonment 
S  2227— Passed  Senate  September  24.  1080 
Passed  House  amended  December  I  1980 
(W) 

John  Sack  Cabin;  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  consultation  with  the 
Fremont  County  Historical  .«ocl^tv  aid  other 
Interested  orgajilzatlons  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  nt-cessary  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  John  Sack  Cabin,  within  the  Targhee 
National  Porest  Idaho  S  924— Passed  Sen- 
ate September  29,  1980    (W) 

Langmuir  Reaearch  Area.  New  Mexico:  Ex- 
pands the  exl.stlng  research  area  of  the  Lang- 
muir laboratory  for  Atmospheric  Research 
by  establshlng.  within  the  Cibola  National 
FV>re5t.  New  Mexico,  a  31.000  acre  langmuir 
Research  Site  to  preserve  conditions  neces- 
sary far  continued  sclentmc  reseirch  Into 
atm'wphcrlc  proceesee  and  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, and  directs  the  .Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  Into  a  land  u.se  agre«>ment 
with  the  New  Mexico  InstlUite  of  Mining  and 
Technology  for  use  of  the  site  and  to  Incor- 
porate n  .-omprehenslve  management  plan 
Into  the  Inltiiii  Cibola  National  Forest  land 

and    Resourre    Mnnarement    Plan    8    2364 

Pawed  .Seiiate  Sep;cmt>er  2.'>.   1980    (W) 

law  rnforrement  assistance  at  Corps  of 
Kiieinpers  prr.)ect« — Urban  water  front  proj- 
p<-fs  KxfpiKls  for  two  years  through  fiscal 
1982    «i:t.horlty   for   the  Corpa  of  Engineers 


to  contract  with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  prx>vlde  protection  for  visi- 
tors at  Corps  of  Engineers  recreation  areas 
and  authorises  therefor  J6  million  annually, 
and  removes  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  reclaim  land  once  considered 
to  be  navigable  waters  In  order  to  permit  the 
continued  development  of  certain  specified 
urban  waterfront  projects  S  2724 — Passed 
Senate  September  22.  1980   (VV) 

Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  In- 
creaaea  by  1,52:2  acres,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Manaaaas  National  Battlefield  Park.  Virginia, 
making  the  total  acreage  4,525  and  author- 
izes therefor  $8  7  million  for  land  acqiU&ltlon 
plua  an  additional  (150,000  for  a  study  of  a 
portion  of  the  Hackenaack  Meadowlands  Dis- 
trict to  determine  the  feaaiblllty  of  estab- 
lishing the  area  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  Syste»r.  H  R  5048— Public  Law  96-442. 
approved  October  13.  1980   (VV) 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Historical  Site; 
Establishes,  within  Georgia,  tiie  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  ,  National  Historic  Site  and 
Preservation  District:  establishes  a  13-mem- 
ber,  10-year  Comml.sslon  to  prepare  an  over- 
all development  plan:  and  authorizes  there- 
for, for  fiscal  1980  not  to  exceed  •!  million 
for  development,  SlOO  GOO  for  local  planning, 
and  $3  5  million  for  land  acquisition  H  R 
7218- Public  Law  96-428.  approved  October 
10.  1980   (W) 

Materials  and  minerals  policy  Declares 
that  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  promote  an  adequate  and  stable 
supply  of  materials  neressary  to  maintain 
national  security,  economic  well-being  and 
Industrial  production  with  appropriate  at- 
tention to  a  longterm  domestic  balance  be- 
tween resource  production,  energy  use.  a 
healthy  environment,  natural  resources  con- 
servation, and  social  needs;  requires  the 
President,  through  the  Executive  Office,  to 
Implement  the  policy  and  coordinate  the  re- 
sponsible departments  and  agencies  to  meet 
specified  objectives  and  policies,  and  calls 
for  submission  of  the  followlrig  il)  within 
one  year,  a  plan  to  Implement  existing  or 
prospective  proposals  and  organl.-atlonal 
structures  within  the  executive  branch  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  tnlllatit-es  to  reconcile 
policy  conflicts  and  establish  programs  and 
institutional  structures  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  a  national  materials  policy,  (2) 
within  three  months,  to  Identify  and  sub- 
mit a  specific  materials  needs  case  related  to 
national  security,  economic  well  being  and 
industrial  pr'xluctlon:  Ri.d  (3)  within  one 
vear.  a  report  which  assesses  the  Identified 
critical  mate'lals  needs  and  recomme.ids 
programs  to  aaslst  In  meeting  these  needs 
HR  2743— Public  Law  96  479.  approved  Oc- 
tober 21,  1980    (W) 

National  historic  preservation'  Extends 
the  Historic  Preservation  Act  for  Ove  years 
and  authorizes  therefore  $150  million  an- 
nually; establLshes  criteria  to  qualify  State 
historic  preservation  programs  for  Increased 
authorities,  provides,  for  the  first  time,  cer- 
tification of  local  government  proTrams  al- 
lowing them  to  participate  In  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  review  of  nominations  to  the 
National  Register,  and  review  of  Federal  un- 
dertakings on  hl.storlc  properties  within  their 
Jurisdictions.  de"nes  Federal  agency  resp>on- 
stblUtles.  revises  the  structure  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  pro- 
vides for  proper  maintenance  of  archeologl- 
cal  resources,  procedures  for  Implementing 
the  World  Heritage  Convention,  a  loan  In- 
surance program  to  stimulate  private  Invest- 
ments In  the  preservation  of  properties  In- 
cluded on  the  National  Register,  recognition 
of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Building 
Arts,  and  studies  to  provide  Information  on 
historic  preservation  matters:  requires  that 
all  property  owners  be  clven  notice  and  an 
opoortunlty  to  concur  in  or  object  to  the 
Inclusion  of  their  property  on  the  National 
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Register  or  designation  as  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark,  offers  Incentives  for  prop- 
erties to  be  included  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter, aasures  that  appeals  of  National  Regis- 
ter nominations  be  directed  to  the  Secretary; 
authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  undertake,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  planning 
and  actions  as  necessary  to  minimize  harm 
to  a  national  historic  landmark  which  might 
lie  directly  and  adversely  affected  by  a  Fed- 
eral undertaking;  and  provider  discretionary, 
rather  than  mandatory,  authority  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  funds  available  for  spe- 
cific projects  for  related  preservation  ac- 
tivities H  R  5496— Public  Law  98-  ,  ap- 
proved 1980   (W) 

National  Park  Servlc-e  funds;  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  and 
expend  privately  donated  funds  in  order  to 
assist  In  the  acquisition,  restoration,  or  pres- 
ervation of  those  properties  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  which  are 
owned  by  local  government  and  nonprofit 
corporations,  permits  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
fer for  this  purpose  unobligated  funds  previ- 
ously donated  to  the  National  Park  Service 
upon  the  donor's  consent;  and  extends  for 
three  years,  through  fiscal  1983.  the  Advisory 

Council  on  Historic  Preservation    H  R    126 

Public  Law  96-244,   approved  May   19    1980 
iVV) 

National  sea  grant  program  Extends  for 
three  years,  through  fiscal  1983.  the  national 
•sea  grant  college  program  and  authorizes 
therefor  $60  million  for  fiscal  1981.  $58  mil- 
lion for  1982.  and  $65  million  for  1983.  re- 
authorizes the  national  sea  grant  projects 
program  at  SS  million.  $6  million,  and  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  three-year  period  und  the  inter- 
national cooperation  assistance  program  at 
«5  million  annually;  Includes  the  Great 
Lakes  as  a  specific  reference  In  the  definition 
of  ■•marine  environment";  permits  the  use  of 
sea  grant  funds  for  short  term  use  of  build- 
ings or  facilities  for  meetings  which  are  In 
direct  support  of  sea  grant  programs  or  proj- 
ects; allows  members  of  the  sea  grant  review 
panel  to  serve  more  than  one  term;  and  tem- 
porarily waives  the  60-day  period  during 
which  fishermen  must  file  their  claims  under 
the  Fl.^hermans  Protective  Act  in  order  to  bf 
compensated  for  damages  caused  by  foreign 
or  US  fishing  activity  within  the  200-mlle 
zone  and  permanently  changes  the  filing 
deadline  to  90-days  for  programs  r  r  projects 
H  R  6614— Public  Law  96-289.  approved  June 
28    1980    (W) 

Ne*  Melones  Dam— Water  resources  proj- 
ects Authorizes.  In  addition  to  any  funds 
otherwise  a>ithorlzed.  $2  million  for  archeo- 
loglcal  research  and  recovery  operation  for 
the  New  Melones  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
located  approximately  35  miles  northeast  of 
ModfS'o.  CalKornla.  on  the  Stanislaus  River; 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Ariry. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
design  and  construct  (Da  project  for  navi- 
gational Improvements  and  expansion  of  the 
Kodlak  Harbor.  Alaska.  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  h!» 
report  dated  September  7.  1976.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  »8. 597  000,  and  ,2)  a  project, 
at  full  Federal  expense,  to  alleviate  major 
flooding  in  communities  along  the  Tup  and 
Levlsa  Forks  and  Cumberland  Rivers  In  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $200  million  HR  5872— Passed  House  No- 
vember 15.  1979  Passed  Senate  amended 
January  29.  1980    iW) 

Nonnavlgable  waters  Provides  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Harbor  area.  New  York, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  Trent  River  In 
New  Bern.  North  Carolina,  be  declared  non- 
navigable  to  protect  those  waters  from  future 
Government  removal  or  alteration  of  struc- 
tural works  In  anticipation  of  urban  renew- 
able projects  being  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo 
urban  renewal  agency  and  the  Erie  County 
Industrial  Development  Agency    and  by  the 
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state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  respec- 
tively and  provides  that  any  Federal  project 
submitted  for  authorlvatlon  for  the  construc- 
tion or  modlllcatlou  of  levees  on  the  Rio 
Grande  between  Bernalillo  and  Belen.  New 
Mexico  shall  not  require  the  modllicatlon  of 
existing  ;iver  bridges  to  pn^  Hows  In  excess 
of  those  they  can  presently  accommtxlate 
HR   8-!28— Public  Law  96-        ,  approved 

1980    (VV) 

San     Francisco     Bay     National 
Refuge:    Extends  for  three  years 
tember    3U,    1983,    the   authority 
retary    of    Interior    i  under 
330)    '.o   acquire   lands   for 
San  Francisco  Bay  Nations 
and  authorizes  therefor  $4  2  million;  provides 
that  the  funds  presently  authorized  -or  de- 
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and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  acquire  tide 
lands  subject  to  the  interests  of  California, 
for  Inclusion  in  both  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  Humboldt  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges H  R  4887— Public  Law  96-290.  approved 
June  28.   1980     (VV) 

Sulsun  Marsh,  California;  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  California  to  provide 
for  mitigation  of  adverse  effects  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  on  fish  and  wildlife  In  the 
Sulsan  Marsh  and  authorizes  therefor  $2  5 
million  for  fiscal  1981  to  reimburse  the  State 
for  the  50-percent  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  mitigation  facilities  currently  under  con- 
struction. HR  4084— Public  Law  96-  .  ap- 
proved 1980    (VV) 

Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
Authorizes  $10  million  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  $40  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  acquisition  of  some 
60,000  acres  of  privately-owned  bottomland 
hardwoods  In  the  Tensas,  Madison,  and 
Franklin  Parishes  In  northeast  Louisiana  for 
establishment  of  the  Tensas  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  provides  that  the  land  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
would  sallsfv  the  mitigation  requirements  of 
six  specified  Corps  of  Engineers  water  re- 
source development  projects,  pursuant  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act.  which 
mandates  that  fish  and  wildlife  resources  re- 
ceive equal  consideration  with  othe-  proj- 
ect features  in  planning  and  Implementing 
water  resource  development  programs,  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  the  event 
such  projects  are  not  authorized  or  Im- 
plemented, to  substitute  additional  projects 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refuge  and 
have  similar  mUlgatlon  requirements:  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  manage  the  ref- 
uge as  part  of  an  overall  Federal  management 
plan  for  the  use  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  area,  including  conservation 
of  the  diversity  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitat  and  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  Interpretive  educational  opportuni- 
ties; and  calls  for  a  modification  of  the 
Tensas  River  flood  control  project  which 
would  be  more  environmentally  acceptable 
but  still  provide  effective  flood  control  HR 
6022 — Public  Law  96-285,  approved  June  28. 
1980    (VV) 

Tinlcum  National  Environmental  Center; 
Increase.^  from  $11  1  million  to  $19  .S  million. 
of  which  $8  4  million  shall  be  available  effec- 
tive October  1,  1980.  the  authorization  for 
acquisition,  construction,  and  development 
projects  at  the  Tinlcum  Nat;onal  Environ- 
mental Center.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 
in  order  to  allow  continued  development  of 
Tinlcum  as  a  national  environmental  educa- 
tion center  and  to  preserve  It  as  an  urban 
refuge;  directs  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  In  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
Investigate  potential  environmental  health 
hazards  posed  by  the  Folcroft  landfill  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  cjnter.  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  of  addressing  such  hazards;   al- 


lows 13  families,  residing  permanently  at 
Corolla.  North  Carol. na.  to  crois  the  Bl&ck 
Bay  Wildlife  Refuge  at  restric-..ed  times  dally 
m  order  to  get  to  and  from  their  places  of 
employment  and  shopping  areas,  and  au- 
thorizes Federal  a.'sistance  to  provide  for 
the  management  oi  Sailors'  Snug  Hartjor  on 
Stalen  .sland.  New  York,  as  a  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Center  b  2382— Public  Law  96-315.  ap- 
pr,jved  Julv  25.   1980.   iVV) 

Umatilla  and  Wallowa  National  Forests 
Allows  acquisition  by  land  exchange  of  up  to 
000  acres  adacent  to  the  UmatUia  National 
Forest  and  1.600  acres  adjacent  to  the  Wal- 
lowa-Wliltman  Na'ional  Forest  in  nortiieast- 
ern  Ore  ton  hy  extending  the  authority  of  the 
General  Exchan^te  Act  of  1922  to  those  areas: 
and  removes  about  122,967  acres  that  He 
outside  the  boundary  of  these  National  For- 
ests from  the  authority  of  thre*  existing  acts 
in  order  to  elimmate  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture Forest  Service  acquisition  of  the'e  lands 
S.  2398— Public  Law  96-406.  approved  Oc- 
tober 9.  1980    iVV) 

Water  resources  research — saline  water 
conversion;  Extends  for  two  years,  through 
tiscal  1982.  the  basic  activities  of  the  OfBce 
of  Water  Re.search  and  Technology  (OWRT) 
under  the  Water  Research  and  Development 
Act;  provides  specifir  authorizations  for  the 
various  categories  of  funding  for  1982  and 
1983.  respectively,  as  follows:  Water  Re- 
search Institutes  Matching  Grant  Program- 
up  to  $150,000  per  institute  and  uo  to  $160.- 
000  per  ln.stltute;  State  Institutes  Technol- 
ogy Transfer  Programs — $1  5  million  an- 
nually; Res?arch  Grants— $8  million  and  $9 
million;  National  Research  Program— $5  2 
million  and  $8  million;  Water  Resources 
Demonstration  Program  -$1  million  an- 
nually. Saline  Water  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Program— $14  4  million  and  $17  4  mil- 
lion: and  National  Technology  Transfer  Pro- 
gram—$6  5  mUllon  and  $8  5  million;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  require  any  or 
all  of  the  State  Water  Institutes  to  review 
OWRT  research  and  prant  contract  proposals 
orlglnatinK  within  their  respective  States; 
ta-oac*en'=  i!''e  wa'p'  resea-rh  mstitnie's  pro- 
gram to  permit  participation  by  local  govern- 
mental or  academic  Institiites: 

Make  a  number  of  changes  t-i  the  Saline 
Water  Demonstration  Program  as  follows 
a'ters  the  formulas  for  calculating  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  costs  associated  with  .saline 
water  demonstration  projects  conducted  by 
local  sponsors  by  requiring  that  the  local  en- 
tity pav  m  cash  or  kind  at  least  15  but  not 
more  than  35  percent  of  a  project;  clarifies 
Congressional  Intent  in  present  law  that 
each  Saline  Water  Demonstration  project 
should  be  significantly  different  from  others 
constructed  under  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram; limits  Consresslonal  review  of  rules, 
regu'atlons  and  other  requirements  prtimul- 
t-ated  bv  the  Secretary  to  formally  promul- 
i^'sted  rules  and  regulations  only;  and  re- 
moves the  limit  on  the  number  of  plants  that 
can  be  built  and  places  a  S.'iO  million  celling 
on  the  entire  demonstration  program  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  basic  funding  author- 
ized for  the  program  S  1640- -Public  Law 
96-457.  approved  October  15    1!<80    i  VV  I 

White  River  National  Forest:  Increases 
the  boundary  of  the  While  River  National 
Forest  in  Colorado  by  approximately  36  148 
acres  consisting  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manape- 
ment  i  Bl  M  i  lands  privateiv  owned  land' 
and  371  lands  currently  administered  bv  the 
Forest  Service,  and  extends  for  one  year 
existing  grazing  permits  under  BLM  admin- 
istration after  which  time  new  grazing  per- 
mits could  be  issued  by  the  Forest  Service 
H  R  1967--Publlc  Law  96-348.  approved  Sep- 
tember 12    1980    (VV) 

WILDFRNESS    AREAS 

Colorado  Wilderness:  Designates,  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  approximately  1  420.900  acres 
cf  roadless  national  forest  lands  in  CoJorado, 
( 15  new  wilderness  areas  and   additions   to 


six  existing  areas).  27.821  acres  In  Missouri 
(four  new  wilderness  areas;  10  700  acres  m 
bouth  Dakota  >  o:.e  new  area),  8,700  acres 
in  Louisiana  lone  new  areai.  and  13.720 
acres  in  South  Carolina  ifour  new  areas), 
changes  the  boundaries  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  the  Arapaho  National  Forest 
and  the  Roosevelt  National  Porest  estab- 
lishes a  10,000  acre  'A'heeler  Geologic  Study 
Area  within  the  Gunnison  National  Forest, 
Colorado,  designates  nine  areas  In  Colorado 
totaling  477.000  acres  as  wilderness  study 
areas.  mai;es  such  designallon*  as  a  result  of 
the  Administrations  second  Roadless  Area 
Review  and  Evaluation  i  RARE  11)  and  pro- 
vides that  national  forest  lands  :n  Colorado 
which  have  been  studied  as  a  part  of  RARE 
II,  except  those  lands  designated  as  wilder- 
ness or  given  other  prctectlcn.  shall  be  avail- 
able lor  uses  other  than  wilderness  under 
existing  Forest  Service  plans;  Includes  lan- 
guage to  preclude  administrative  appeals  and 
lawsuits  regarding  land  use  on  the  grounds 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  wilder- 
ness review;  ensures  that  private  land- 
owners within  the  boundaries  of  National 
Forest  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado  have 
laocess  to  their  property  consisten*  with 
rules  and  regulations  governing  access 
across  the  National  Forest  System,  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  review  policies  and 
practices  related  to  the  control  of  disease 
insect  outbreaks,  or  fire  within  the  wilder- 
ness areas  HR  5487^Passed  House  Decem- 
ber 10.  1979  Passed  Senate  a.-nended  Septem- 
ber 25.  1980    In  conference    (VV) 

Idaho  Wilderness    Designates  a  new  2,234,- 
000-acre  River  of  Nc   Return   wuderness   in 
Idaho  consisting  of  the  Old  Idaho  and  Sa.- 
mon  River  Breaks  Primitive  Area>,  and  certain 
contiguous  lands  :n  central  idah^    a::d  ados 
approxlmatelv    105.600   acres   in    the   Bitter- 
root   National  Forest   to  the  exi.,11    g  beiway- 
Bitterroot    Wilderness,     requires    the    Secre- 
larv  of  Agriculture  to  prepare,  withm  three 
vears   of   enactment     a   wilderness    manage- 
ment plan  for  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness   v^hich    specifically    addresses    ways    In 
which  the  region  can  be  accessed  for  public 
use  and  enjovment  and  contains  a  cultural 
resource     management     plan     to    encourage 
scientific  research  into  the  past  use  of  the 
area;    Includes  the  Clean  Creek  Area     West 
Panther  Creek)    within   the   wilderness   area 
in  order  to  protect  the  big  horn  sheep  but 
insures  that  the  area  can  lie  thorouehly  ex- 
plored to  determine  if  cobalt  is  located  there 
and.  If  so.  guarantees  that  It  can  be  mined 
specificallv  allows  the  Blackbird  Cobalt  mine 
in  Lemhi  Countv  to  reopen    reiterates  several 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  which  al.ow 
for  the  continued  use  of  the  areas  for  crazing 
and  commercial  services  such  as  outfitter  and 
guide  operations  and  underscores  the  juris- 
diction  over   water    resources    and    Ssh    and 
game  within  the  areas     prohibit*  the  Forest 
Service    from    closing    airstrips    except    for 
reasons   of   safety,    designates    ■.26   miles    (a 
specified    46-mile   seemeni    is   desicr.sted    as 
recreational  and  a  79-mile  segment  as  wild) 
of  tne  main  Salmon  River  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem   to    be    administered    bv    the    Secretary 
of  Agriculture,    Insures  existing   jetboat  use 
of  these  segments  at  the  1978  level     contains 
a  prohibition  on  dams  and  other  impound- 
ments on  a  specified  53-mi;e  segment,   bans 
dredge  and  placer  mining,  and  establishes  a 
procedure    whereby    existing    administrative 
and  future  litigation  surrounding  the  War- 
ren and  Landmark   Unit  Land  Management 
Plans    and    their    respective    final    environ- 
mental   statements    would    be    expeditiously 
handled  bv  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Fed- 
eral    Courts     S     2009— Public    Law    96-312 
approved  July  23.  1980    i423) 

New  Mexico  Wilderness  De^ienates  eight 
new  wTlderness  areas  and  existing  areas 
comprising  some  609,000  acres  of  ro»/^less 
national  forest  Isnds  in  New  Mexico  as 
component*  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
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prvfttlon  System,  and  aproxlmately  117,500 
acres  for  further  study  tor  possible  Inclusion 
In  the  system,  sets  forth  special  management 
and  administrative  pnivlslorus  for  the  area, 
makes  surh  deKlgnatlorus  as  a  result  of  the 
,A(lmlalstratlons  second  Roadless  Area  Re- 
view and  Evaluation  (RARE  III  and  provides 
that  national  forest  lands  In  New  Mexico 
which  have  been  studied  as  a  part  of  RARE  II. 
except  those  la^ids  designated  as  wilderness 
or  given  other  protection,  shall  be  available 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness  under  existing 
Forest  Service  plans;  Includes  language  to 
preclude  administrative  appeals  and  law- 
suits regarding  land  use  on  the  gr:>und.s  that 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  wilderness  re- 
view, establishes  the  Chaco  Culture  National 
Historical  Park;  and  Includes  provisions 
Identical  to  S  2364  and  S  539;  the  Salinas 
NatloiMl  Monument  H  R.  8298— Public  Law 
96  .    approved  1980     (VV) 

Ri-ttlesnake  National  Recreation  Area  and 
Wilderness:  Establishes  the  Rattlesnake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  with  the  Lolo  National 
Forest.  Montana,  consisting  of  59.028  acres 
of  land,  and  designates  approximately  33.000 
acres  of  such  land  as  the  Rattlesnake  Wilder- 
ness, requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  all  non-Federal  lands  or  Interest  In 
lands  within  the  area  by  purchase  exchange, 
or  gift  within  three  years  of  enactment,  and 
authorizes  therefor  such  sums  ac  may  be 
necessary  S  3072— Public  Law  9&-476,  ap- 
proved October  19,  1980.  (VV) 

SENATE 


at  the  end  of  the  1980  Investigative  year,  the 
funds  which  will  become  available  to  com- 
mittees on  January  2.  1981.  repeals,  effective 
February  28.  1981.  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act  which  establishes 
.salary  levels  for  certain  committee  staff  posi- 
tions and  authorizes  the  Rules  Committee  to 
hire  an  additional  staff  member;  and  elimi- 
nates the  $3C0  annual  stationery  allowance 
[or  all  standing  committees  while  preserving 
It  for  the  Majority  and  Minority  conference 
committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate  S 
201fr-Pas.sed  Senate  March  II,  1980    (VV) 

Contributions  for  legal  expenses  Waives 
certain  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  en- 
able Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  and  their  spouses  to  accept  contri- 
butions, subject  to  regulations,  promulgated 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  In  order 
to  defray  certain  legal  expenses  directly  re 


Senate  sa'es  Authoilzes  the  SecretPry  of 
the  Senate  to  accept  moneys  from  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  for  the  saic  oi  certain  Senate 
equipment  (particularly  FM  receiver  units 
for  floor  proceedings  and  volte  page  devices) 
and  deposit  these  moneys  ir  the  appropria- 
tion account  from  whicn  that  equipment  was 
purchased,  m  order  to  allow  him  to  replenish 
the  Inventory.  S  2225 — Public  Law  96  214. 
approved  March  24,  11*80    (VV) 

Senators'  offlclal  expenses:  Defines  'official 
expenses  "  tot  purpoj;>s  of  the  ten  percent 
account  and  the  home  oTlce  expense  accounts 
of  Senators  as  "those  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  Incurred  bv  a  Senator  and 
his  staff  in  the  discharge  of  their  offlcla! 
duties";  spells  out  nine  specific  kinds  of  ex- 
f)enditures  for  which  reimbursements  or  pay- 
ments from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  not  be  made;  and  allows  contlr.u- 


sultlng  from  their  offlclal  duties  S  Res  508—      *"'^*  °f  ^^^  Practice  of  maklnc  gifts  of  flags 

which  have  Iicwn  over  the  Capitol  and  copies 


Senate  agreed  to  September  4.  1980    (VV) 

Per  diem  and  subsistence  allowan"e  Elimi- 
nates, with  respect  to  reimbursement  of 
travel  expenses  of  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees within  the  US.  the  present  require- 
ment that  travel  days  be  fractlonallzed  and 
payments  apportioned  accordingly,  thus  per- 
mlttlnc  per  diem  and  subsistence  expenses 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  expenses 
Incurred,  but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  S 
Res  311 — Senate  agreed  to  January  25.  1980 
(VV) 

Public    access    to   Senate    records:    Estab- 
lishes, for  the  first  time,  a  systematic  program 


.    ..      ,  authorizing    public    access    to    nonsensltlve 

BUly  Carter  tax  Investigation:  Authorizes      ^^^  sensitive  Senate  records  In  the  custody 

of  the  National  Archives  within  20  years 
and  50  years  respectively  S  Res  474 — Senate 
agreed    to    December    1.    1980     (VV) 

Select  Committee  on  P.ef.ldentlal  Cam- 
paign Activities  records:  Provides  for  the 
transfer  of  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Senate  Selec'  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campalt;n  Activities  to  the  .National  Archives, 
subject  to  stich  te.Tns  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  their  access  an  J  use  as  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  may  prescribe;  and  pro- 
vides for  the  disposal  of  the  nonpermanont 
records  of  the  Committee  which  were  trans- 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  estab 
Ushed  on  July  24.  1980.  to  Inspect  any  tax 
return  or  related  material  for  tax  years  1975 
through  1980  relating  to  William  E  (Billy) 
Carter.  IIL  Including  any  trusts  or  other 
business  entitles  In  which  he  or  his  wife  have 
a  beneficial  Interest.  In  order  that  the  sub- 
committee may  conduct  Us  Investigation  of 
charges  that  he  received  financial  assl.>?tance. 
reimbursements,  or  payments  from  Libyan 
sources  because  of  his  preexisting  financial 
condition  S  Res  496 — Senate  agreed  to 
August   1.  1980    (W) 

Committee  funds:  Simplifies  the  commit- 
tee budgetary  process  by  providing,  effective 
February  28.  1981,  that  all  expenditures  of 
each  Senate  committee,  staff,  and  the  ex- 
penses related  to  all  operations,  including  In 


of  the  book  "We  the  People"    S    Res.  294— 
Senate  agreed  to  April  29.  1980    (VV) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
effective  October  1.  1979.  to  make  payment 
out  of  a  Senator's  official  expense  account  to 
a  Senator  or  a  member  of  his  staff  as  soon 
as  an  expense  has  been  Incurred  and  invoices, 
bills,  or  statements  for  those  expenses  have 
been  received,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  a  Senator  to  Initially  make  the  payment 
out  of  his  or  her  personal  funds  before  being 
reimbursed.  S.  Res  305 — Senate  agreed  to 
January  25,  1980.  (W) 

Broadens  the  range  of  delivery  services 
which  are  reimbursable  from  a  Senator's 
official  expense  account  by  permitting  Sen- 
ators and  their  staffs  to  select  the  most  effec- 
tive, economical,  and  reasonable  means  of 
transmitting  official  business  matters.  In- 
cluding the  UFe  of  first  class  postage  stamps 
If  warranted  S  Res  319 — Senate  agreed  to 
January  25,  1980    (VV) 

SOCIAL  SERVICES WELFARE 

Child  adoption  assistance  and  welfare — 
Social  Services:  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  Improvements  In  the  child  wel- 
fare and  social  services  programs,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  program  of  Fed- 
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ferred  to  t'le  Library  of  Congress  subject  to     f*'  support  for  foster  care  of  needy  and  dt- 


the  direction  of  the  Rtlos  Committee   S  Res 
393 — Senate  agreed  co  April  :.  1980    (W) 

Senate  Bicentennial  Commemoration:  Es- 
tablishes a  Sfnate  Studv  Group  on  the  Com- 


qulrles  and  Investigations,  be  allocated  In  a      memoratlon  f  f  the  United  ftates  Senate  Bl- 


slugle  annual  resolution,  originating  In  each 
committee;  {"eletes  that  portion  of  paragraph 
1  of  standing  rule  XXVI  which  authorizes, 
on  a  permanent  basis.  $10,000  for  routine  ex- 
penses for  each  standing  committee  and  pro- 
vides Instead  that  such  expenditures  be  dis- 
bursed from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate through  resolutions  submitted  by  e-»ch 
committee  repeals  paragraph  1  of  standing 
rule  XXXI  which  provides  each  committee 
with  six  profesalonal  and  six  clerical  posi- 
tions; repeals  the  authority  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  hire  such  staff  as  It 
deems  necessary  without  annual  Senate  au- 
thorization: requires  that  staff  members  ap- 
pointed to  assist  minority  members  of  com- 
mittees be  treated  equitably  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  asslrnment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records;  authorizes  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  effective  March  1.  1981.  to  ex- 
pend, from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  to  exceed  $25,000  each  fiscal  year 
for  exoen.ses  Incurred  In  the  Interchange  and 
recentton  In  the  United  States  of  prominent 
officials  of  foreign  governments  and  Inter- 
governmental organizations;  and  directs  each 
committee  to  renort  an  authorization  reso- 
lution each  year  and  to  report  a  supplemental 
resolution  for  anv  additional  ftmds.  which 
miv  be  ref  iilre'i  S  Pes  281 — Senate  agreed 
to  March   11.   1980    (W) 

Makes    the    following    statutory    changes 
necessitated  bv  the  adoption  of  S    Res    281 
provides  for  the  preservation  of.  and  transfers 


centenary  to  plan  the  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  .Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution S  Res  381 — Senatj  agreed  to  Au- 
gust I,  1980   (VV). 

Senate  confirmation  of  Capitol  Architect: 
Provides,  effective  with  vacancies  occurring 
on  or  after  date  of  enactment,  that  Presiden- 
tial appoint M(nts  to  the  Office  of  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  be  coniirmed  by  the  Senate. 
S.  2760 — Pa.ssed  Senate  No'ember  24.  1980 
(VV> 

Senate  Ethics  Committee  rtvlew  of  Ethics 
Code    D.rects  the  S^elect  Committee  on  Ethics 


pendent  children,  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  support,  and  to  encourage  adoption 
of  children  vv-lth  special  needs; 

Subsidized  adoptions-  Provides  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  foster  rare  program 
for  children  from  families  eligible  for  AFDC 
with  permanently  authorized  Federal  match- 
ing funds,  and  requires  States  to  pstal^llsh  a 
program  of  adoption  assistance  for  "special 
needs"  children  who  are  eligible  for  SSI. 
AFDC.  or  AFDC  foster  care:  provides  that 
Federal  matching  would  be  permanent  and 
based  on  the  medicaid  formtila.  limits  adop- 
tion assistance  to  an  amount  not  cxreedlnc 
the  foster  care  maintenance  payment  that 
would  be  paid  if  the  child  were  In  a  foster 
family  home;  provides  that  adoption  assist- 
ance payments  would  cease  ( 1 )  after  the 
child  has  attained  the  age  of  18   (21   In  the 


to  undcrlak;  a  compr.-;iicnsive  review  of  the     case  of  a  child   with   a  mental  or  physical 


Senate  Cod*  of  Official  Conduct,  and  the 
provisions  for  Its  enforcement  and  Imple- 
mentation, and  for  Investigation  of  allega- 
tions of  improper  conduct  by  Senators.  olB- 
cers.  and  employees  of  th'!  Senate;  and  to 
submit  a  report  of  Its  rlndlnpr  to  the  Senate 


handicap),  or  (2)  after  State  determination 
that  the  parents  are  no  longer  supporting,  or 
are  no  longer  legally  responsible  for  support- 
ing, the  child;  provides  adoption  eligibility 
for  SSI  rcclDlents;  provides  for  adoption  as- 
sistance wlthotit  a  means  test;  provides  full 


by   February   I.    1981.  together  with   Its  rec-  medicaid     coverage     for    children     receiving 

ommendatlons  for  changes  In  the  Code  and  adootlon  assistance  payments; 

such  provisions    S    Res    109— Senate  agreed  Foster  care  grants:   Provides  for  a  celling 

to  February   I.  1980    (W)  on    the   State    allocation    Federal    matching 

Senate  rules  codlfiratlon:   Reorganizes  the  funds  for  AFDC  foster  care  equal  to  i  1  )  133I3 

Standing  Rules  of   Lhe  Senate   by   reducing,  percent    of    the    State's    fiscal    1978    Federal 

without  substantive  change    the  total  num-  foster  care  funds  for  fiscal  I98I.  Increased  by 

ber  of  Standing  Rules  by  eight  In  order  to  ten    percent    each    year    thereafter;     (2)    the 

bring    together    all    llki   subtect    matter.    In  State's  share  of  $100  million  relative  to  Its 

accordance  with  the  procedure  by  which  the  population  under  18:  or  (31  for  States  whose 

Senate  conducts  Its  business;   and  contains  AFDC  foster  care  caseload  In  1978  was  below 


one  technical  change  In  Rule  XXXIII  which 
allows  membert.  of  the  European  F'arllament 
Senate  floor  privileges  .s  Res  389 — Senate 
agreed  to  March  25.  1980    (  '62) 


the  national  average,  the  amount  the  State 
re-elved  In  1978  Increased  by  the  State's  per- 
centage Increase  In  AFDC  foster  care  case- 
load since  1978  (not  to  exceed  ten  percent) 


UMI 


further  Increased  by  33-3    percent  In  fiscal 

1981  and  ten  percent  per  year  thereafter, 
provides  that  ceilings  would  not  take  etiect 
If  child  welfare  services  are  less  than  $163  5 
million  for  fiscal  1981.  $220  million  for  1982, 
and  $266  million  for  1983  and  1984.  broadens 
the  provision  for  Federal  funding  of  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  to  cover  children 
In  small  public  as  well  as  private  facilities; 
requires  States  to  establish  goals  as  to  the 
maximum  number  of  children  who  will  re- 
main in  foster  care  after  more  than  24 
months  and  to  try  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
a  child  from  his  or  her  home  or  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  child  to  be  returned  home; 
adjusts  the  base  year  for  foster  care  main- 
tenance payment  allotments  to  States  to  In- 
clude otherwise  eligible  children  who  were 
placed  In  homes  with  relatives; 

Child  welfare  service  grants:  Sets  at  75 
percent  the  Federal  matching  rate  for  the 
costs  of  State  child  welfare  services  pro- 
grams; prohibits  Federal  grants  to  a  State 
for  child  welfare  services  above  the  State  s 
share  of  $141  million  unless  the  State  Insti- 
tutes tracking  and  Information.  Individual 
case  review  systems,  services  to  reunite  fami- 
lies or  place  children  In  adoption,  and  pro- 
cedures to  protect  the  rights  of  natural 
parents,  children,  and  foster  parents,  modi- 
fies the  child  welfare  services  program  so  that 
It  will  operate  on  u  "forward  funding"  basis 
to  Increase  State  planning  ability;  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  HHS;  to  deal  directly  with 
Indian  government  entitles  In  making  child 
welfare  ser.'lce  grants; 

Social  services  (title  XX)  changes:  Indexes 
the  permanent  celling  on  Federal  matching 
for  State  social  services  programs  under 
which  It  win  rise  from  the  current  $2  5  bil- 
lion annually  to  $2  7  billion  In  fiscal  1980 
$2.9  billion  In  1981.  and  thereafter  in  annual 
Increments  of  $100  million  to  a  level  of  $3  3 
billion  In  1985;  requires  reallocation  of  any 
unused  funds  in  fiscal  1980;  extends  the  au- 
thority making  $200  million  of  the  funds 
provided  to  States  In  fiscal  1980  and  1981 
available  for  child  care  services,  with  no 
State  matching  requirement;  establishes  for 
fiscal  1980  and  1981  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  matching  funds  available  to  States 
for  social  services  training  which  would  be 
equal  to  four  percent  of  a  State's  1980  allot- 
ment under  the  tiiie  XX  funding  celling  or 
the  actual  amount  spent  by  the  State  in 
ftsral  1979.  whichever  is  higher  and  for  fiscal 

1982  and  thereafter  authorizes  reimburse- 
ment to  States  only  for  those  expenditures 
Included  in  an  HHS  approved  State  training 
plan;  permits  a  State  to  accept  restricted 
private  matching  funds  for  training  purposes 
In  fiscal  1980  and  1981:  req\iires  HHS  to 
monitor  the  State's  use  of  these  funds  and 
prohibits  their  use  for  training  In  proprietary 
facilities;  exempic  certain  States  from  the 
proposed  cap  on  social  services  training  pro- 
grams, provided  they  had  already  appropri- 
ated funds  for  such  programs  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1979.  and  authorizes  therefor  not  to 
exceed  $6  million;  permits  States  to  use 
either  a  one.  two.  or  three  year  title  XX 
program  period,  which  may  coincide  with  the 
local  government  fis.-al  year;  provides  a 
special  100  percent  tax  credit  for  employers 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  workers  whose 
wages  are  reimbursed  in  whole  or  in  part  bv 
funds  available  for  grants  to  hire  welfare 
recipients  as  child  care  workers. 

Emergency  shelter  for  adults:  Allows  funds 
to  be  used  for  providing  emergency  shelter 
to  an  adult  In  danger  of  physical  or  mental 
Injury,  neglect,  maltreatment,  or  exploitation 
for  no  more  than  30  days  In  anv  six-month 
period; 

Social  ser\ices  funding  for  territories: 
Establishes  a  separate  title  XX  entitlement 
amount  for  Puerto  Rico  at  $15  million.  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  at  $500,000.  and  the 
Northern  Marianas  at  $100,000; 


Permanent  extension  of  certain  expired 
pro,  :slons  n;akes  permanent  retroactivity  to 
April  1,  198J,  the  authority  to  provide  child 
.support  enforcement  services  for  non-we'.fare 
famiilcs.  extends  and  makes  permanent, 
retroactive  to  Apn!  1  1980  the  authority  to 
use  title  XX  funds  :o  relmburs?  the  costs  of 
hiring  welfare  recipients  in  child  care  Jobs, 
increases  the  maximum  per  recipient  annual 
combined  tax  credit  and  tale  XX  reimburse- 
ment from  $5,000  to  $6,000  and  makes  it 
available  for  part-time  as  well  as  full-time 
employment  in  child  care  Jobs;  reinstates 
and  makes  permanent,  retroactive  to  April  1. 
198.).  temporary  provisions  for  certain  serv- 
ices to  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts; 

Other  Social  Security  Act  provisions:  Re- 
quires States  to  disregard  the  first  $70 
earned  monthly  by  an  Individual  plus  40 
percent  of  additional  earnings  m  determin- 
ing the  need  for  AFDC  payments,  deducts 
child  care  expenses,  subject  to  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  before  comput- 
ing an  individual's  earned  income;  pro- 
hibits disregard  of  any  earned  Income  which 
the  recipient  has  not  reported  to  the  State 
agency;  permits  States,  in  computing  the 
shelter  cost  component  of  the  AFDC  grant, 
to  assume  in  effect  that  an  Ineligible  rela- 
tive In  the  AFDC  household  bears  his  pro- 
portionate -share  of  the  shelter  expense: 
extends  for  an  additional  three  years  the 
special  referral  and  services  program  for 
disabled  children  who  are  receiving  SSI 
benefits;  extends  permanently  Federal 
matching  for  costs  of  cash  assistance,  ad- 
ministration, and  social  services  provided 
under  the  AFDC  program  and  the  program 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
limits,  effective  October  1.  1981,  the  period 
of  retroactivity  for  submission  of  State 
claims  under  the  welfare  medicaid,  and 
.social  services  programs  to  a  full  two  years 
under  the  various  titles  of  the  Act:  permits 
States  to  be  reimbursed  for  claims,  regard- 
less of  how  old.  submitted  prior  to  enact- 
ment; directs  States  to  submit  claims  for 
expenditures  made  prior  to  October  1.  1979. 
by  January  1.  1981:  authorizes  from  Fed- 
eral funds  an  incentive  payment  10  States 
of  15  percent  of  child  support  payments 
collected  on  behalf  of  other  State*,  waives 
the  statutory  rule  requiring  SSI  .'iFDC  re- 
cipients to  switch  to  the  new  higher  pen- 
sion plan  established  under  the  Veterans' 
and  Survivors'  Improvement  Act  1  Public 
Law  95-5881.  if  such  a  sw-itch  would  result 
in  VA  pensioners  losing  eligibility  for  medic- 
aid H  R  3434— Public  Law  96-272,  approved 
June  17.  1980     (VV) 

Child  Nutrition  programs:  Extends  all 
nonpermanently  authorized  child  nutrition 
programs,  including  those  expiring  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1980.  through  fiscal  1984  and 
contains  provisions  designed  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  operation  of  the  programs; 
permits  up  to  six  States  on  a  pilot  basis. 
to  consolidate  and  reorganize  certain  food 
programs  adminLstercd  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  needy  per- 
sons; eliminates,  effective  October  I.  1983. 
the  option  of  States  to  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  summer  child  feed- 
ing programs  and  day  care  feeding  pro- 
grams to  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
reduces  the  general  cash  reimbursement 
rate  for  all  categories  of  school  lunches 
(free,  reduced  price,  and  paid  I  by  2'^  cents, 
except  In  school  districts  where  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  lunches  served  were  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced-price  during  the  second 
preceding  school  year,  allows  States  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  more  than  20  percent  of 
offered  commodities  and  replace  them  with 
other  commodities  if  available,  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  making  a  three-cent  re- 
Imbur.senient  for  commodities  for  school 
breakfast  in  the  1980-1981  school  year;  re- 
duces the  rate  of  commodity  assistance  for 


the  school  lunch  program  by  two  cents. 
provides  that  commodity  entitlements  under 
the  school  lunch  and  child  food  programs 
shall  be  based  on  the  number  of  meals 
served  In  each  State  during  the  prior  school 
year,  removes  the  offered  versus  served 
option  In  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Junior  high  and  middle  schools: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  free  and  reduced 
price  school  meals,  a  listing  of  each  house- 
hold members  social  security  numl^ers  on 
program  applications,  eliminates  the  current 
statutory  requirement  that  verification  of  a 
households  income  be  performed  only  if 
school  officials  are  notified  that  a  household 
has  income  which  exceeds  the  permitted 
eligibility  levels;  clarifies  Congressional  in- 
tent regarding  administration  of  the  Act  so 
as  to  protect  migrant  farm  workers  from 
serious  abuses  by  labor  crew  leaders  and  farm 
labor  contractL.-s;  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  pilot  study  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  information  furnished  by  households  re- 
ceiving free  and  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  School  Lunch  Program:  clarifies  the 
means  for  implementing  the  eligibility  guide- 
lines for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  for 
school  children  by  offering  school  districts 
three  options  to  deal  with  guidelines  and 
distribution  of  applications; 

Changes  the  eligibility  standards  for  free 
and  reduced-price  school  meals  to  125  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  plus  a  stan<lard 
deduction  and  185  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  plus  a  standard  deduction,  respectively; 
lowers  the  Income  poverty  guideline  used  in 
the  child  nutrition  programs,  removes  the 
incentive  for  schools  to  offer  reduced-price 
lunches  at  less  than  20  cents  per  lunch,  pro- 
vides for  adjustments  in  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  reimbursement  rates  on  an  annual 
rather  than  semiannual  basis,  excludes  Job 
Corps  Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  participation  in  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs;  limits  the  eligibility 
of  certain  private  nonprofit  institutions  in 
the  summer  program  that  acquire  meals  from 
vendors  to  those  that  daily  serve  no  more 
than  2. OCX)  children  at  no  more  than  20  sites, 
limits  meal  service  In  the  summer  program  to 
two  meals  daily,  except  in  camps  and  service 
institutions  serving  migrant  children; 

Establishes  a  five-year  loan  and  reserve 
program  whereby  embargoed  grain  would  be 
sold  to  alcohol  producers  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
tion; 

Extends  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  1984;  provides  for  ad- 
justments in  the  child  care  program  reim- 
bursement rates  for  supplements  on  an  an- 
nual rather  than  semiannual  basis,  reduces 
the  reimbursement  rate  for  supplement* 
served  In  the  child  care  food  program  by 
three  cents  and  reduces  equipment  assistance 
from  $S  million  to  $4  million  annually,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  conduct  two-year  pilot 
projects  whereby  50  school  districts  would 
receive  cash  assistance  in  lieu  of  commodities 
for  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  impart  and  effect  of  sach 
projects:  provides  for  a  two-House  congres- 
sional veto  of  child  nutrition  regulations. 
requires  that  whole  milk  be  offered  In  the 
school  lunch  program  If  unflavored,  fluid 
lowfat  milk,  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk  Is  re- 
quired by  regulation;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  funds  from  any  State  im- 
properly administering  child  feeding  pro- 
grams, reduces  and  freezes  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  milk  served  In  the  special  milk 
program  to  paying  children  In  schools  insti- 
tutions, or  camps  that  participate  In  one  of 
the  other  child  nutrition  programs  to  five 
cents  per  half  pint,  provides,  be-^lnnlng  with 
the  1981  -82  school  year,  especially  needy 
funding   for   the   breakfast    program   for   all 
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schools  in  a  school  district  If  (a)  during  the 
second  most  recent  preceding  school  year.  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  lunches  served  In  the 
district  were  served  free  at  a  reduced  price, 
(b)  the  regular  school  breakfast  reimburse- 
ment is  Inadequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
program  and  (c)  all  of  the  schools  In  the 
district  that  provide  25  percent  or  more  of 
their  lunches  free  or  at  reduced  price  par- 
ticipate In  the  breakfast  program;  reduces 
the  fiscal  1981  authorization  for  food  service 
equipment  assistance  »o  $15  million  and  au- 
thorizes food  service  equipment  assistance  for 
1982.  1983.  and  subsequent  years  at  $30 
million.  »35  million,  and  »40  million,  respec- 
tively, extends  the  food  service  equipment 
reserve  through  fiscal  1984, 

Extends  the  authorization  for  the  WIC 
program  through  fiscal  1984:  Improves  the 
opportunities  for  migrant  farmworkers  to 
participate  In  the  WIC  program  Removes 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  non- 
commerclallv  available  products  such  as  In- 
fant formula,  available  to  WIC  program 
participants;  provides  local  communities  and 
agencies  with  an  option  to  abstain  from  the 
supplemental  food  program 

Limits  fiscal  1981  funding  for  the  nutri- 
tion education  and  training  program  to  $16 
million   and  extend*   It   through   fiscal    1984; 

Changes  from  August  15  to  August  1  the 
date  by  which  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
announce  any  set-aside  of  cropland  under 
the  wheat  program;  Increases  the  loan  rates 
of  the  farmer  held  reserve  from  $2  50  to  $3  30 
a  bushel  for  wheat  and  from  $2.10  to  $2  40 
a  bushel  for  corn;  Increase  the  regular  loan 
rate  from  $2  50  to  $3  00  for  wheat,  from  $2  10 
to  $2  25  for  corn,  and  from  $4  5C  to  $5  28  for 
soybeans;  establishes  a  four  million  metric 
ton  food  security  reserve  to  be  used  as  a 
backup  to  the  PL  480  program;  changes 
from  August  15  and  November  15  to  August  1 
and  November  I.  respectively,  the  dates, 
whereby  the  Secretary  l.s  required  to  an- 
nounce the  cropland  set  aside  for  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs,  and  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  whether 
surplus  Federal  commodities  might  be  pro- 
vided, on  a  small  scale,  to  supplement  the 
privately  donated  foods  already  being  pack- 
aged and  distributed  bv  food  banks  HR 
7664— Passed  Ho'xse  July  21.  1980;  Passed 
Senate  amended  July  25.  1980:  In  conference 
(W) 

Disability  Insurance:  Amends  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pr  -Ide  better  work 
Incentives  antf  Improve  accountability  In  the 
disability  Insurance  programs; 

Disability  Insurance  Limits  total  future 
disability  family  benefits  to  85  percent  of  the 
worker's  average  Indexed  monthly  earnings 
or  150  percent  of  the  workers  primary  insur- 
ance amount  whichever  Is  lower  effective 
only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who  first 
be<-ame  entitled  to  benefits  on  or  after  July  1. 
1980.  and  requires  a  report  to  Congress,  by 
January  1.  1985,  on  the  effect  of  the  limita- 
tion on  benefits;  changes  the  number  of  years 
(which  Is  presently  five  years  no  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  recipient)  that  mt"  be 
excluded  In  calculating  past  earnings  so  that 
all  workers  are  allowed  to  exclude  about  the 
same  percentage  of  years  of  low  or  no  earn- 
ings; allows  a  maximum  of  three  additional 
years  to  be  Included  If  a  child  I  of  a  worker 
or  his  or  her  spouse  i  under  age  three  lives 
in  the  same  household  substantlallv 
throughout  each  year  and  the  disabled 
worker  did  not  engage  In  any  employment 
each  vear.  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
persons  becomlne  disabled  acaln  must  un- 
dergo another  24-month  waiting  period  to 
become  eligible  for  medicare  coverage;  pro- 
vides that  If  a  disabled  Individual  were  Inltl- 
t  lly  on  the  cash  benefit  rolls  for  a  pierlod 
..r  less  than  24  months,  the  months  during 
•Ahlrh  he  or  she  received  cash  benefits  would 
co\int  towards  their  qualification   for  medi- 


care coverage  If  a  sutMsequent  disability  oc- 
curred within  those  lime  periods,  extends 
medicare  co.erage  for  an  additional  36 
months  after  cash  benefits  cease  for  a  worker 
who  Is  engaging  in  a  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity but  has  not  medic-ally  recovered. 

Supplemental  security  Income  (SSIi  ;  Pro- 
vides that  disabled  Individuals  who  lose  their 
eligibility  for  regular  SSI  benefits  because 
of  engaging  In  a  substantial  gainful  activity 
would  become  eligible  for  a  special  benefit 
status  which  would  entitle  him  or  her  to  cash 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  under  the  regu- 
lar SSI  program,  terminates,  for  medicaid 
and  social  services  purposes  the  special 
benefit  status  when  an  Individual's  monthly 
earnings  exceed  the  amotmt  which  would 
cause  the  cash  benefits  to  be  reduced  to 
zero  ($481  at  the  present  tlmei  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  otherwl.se;  es- 
tablishes a  pilot  program  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  would  pay  each  State 
75  percent  of  the  costs  associated  with  an 
approved  plan  to  provide  medical  and  so- 
cial services  to  certain  severely  handi- 
capped persons  whose  earnings  exceed 
the  substantial  gainful  activity  limits  and 
who  are  not  receiving  SSI.  special  benefits, 
or  medicaid;  authorizes  therefor  »6  million 
each  year  for  fiscal  1982  through  1984  to  be 
allocated  among  States  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  disabled  SSI  recipients  aged  18 
to  65.  and  reoulres  the  Secretary  to  submit 
a  report  thereon  by  October  1    1983: 

Title  II  and  Title  XVI  Disability  Programs 
Provides  that  disability  benefits  will  not  be 
terminated  due  to  medical  recovery  If  the 
beneficiary  Is  participating  In  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  which  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  permanent  removal  from 
the  disability  rolls;  permits  the  deduction  of 
Impairment-related  work  and  medical  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Individual; 

Extends  to  24  months  the  present  nine- 
month  trial  work  period  under  the  DI  and 
SSI  programs  and  provides  tha.  In  the  last 
twelve  months  of  this  period  the  Individual 
will  not  receive  cash  benefits,  but  could 
automatically  be  reinstated  to  active  benefit 
status  If  a  work  attempt  falls: 

Requires  that  disability  determinations  be 
made  by  State  agencies  according  to  guide- 
lines and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Se-re- 
tary:  reoulres  the  Secretary  upon  a  finding 
that  a  State  agency  Is  substantially  falling 
to  make  disability  determinations  consistent 
with  the  regulations  to  terminate  State  ad- 
ministration not  earlier  than  IBO  days  fol- 
lowing this  finding  and  to  make  the  deter- 
minations hlm.self:  allows  a  State  to  termi- 
nate Its  administration  after  giving  the  Sec- 
retarv  180  davs  notice:  relnstltutes  a  review 
procedure  used  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration until  1972  under  which  most 
State  disability  allowances  were  reviewed 
prior  t^  the  payment  of  benefits:  provides 
for  pread]\idlcaflve  Federal  review  of  at  least 
19  percent  of  allowances  and  continuances 
In  FT  1981  35  percent  In  1982  and  65  per- 
cent there<«fter  mandates  unless  there  has 
been  a  finding  that  an  Indl'Mdual's  disability 
Is  permanent  a  review  of  each  disability 
case  at  least  once  everv  three  years  to  deter- 
mine contlnulne  eligibility: 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  and  child  suppoti  programs  Re- 
quires AFDC  recipients,  as  a  condition  of 
continuing  eligibility  for  AFDC  to  repLster 
for.  and  participate  In.  employment  search 
activities,  as  a  part  of  the  WIN  pttjgram. 
limits  an  Individual's  Job  search  period  to 
eight  weei's  In  one  year:  requires  timely  re- 
imbursement of  any  Indlvldtial's  employ- 
ment search  expenses  require*  the  pro-lslon 
of  social  and  suoportlve  ser\'lces  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Indlvld'-al  a'-tlv-ly  to  find 
employment,  and  for  p>erlod8  thereafter  as 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  retnln  employ- 
ment:   allows   States    to   match    the    Federal 


share  for  social  and  supportive  services 
with  In  kind  goods  and  services:  elim- 
inates the  requirement  for  a  60-day  coun- 
seling period  before  assistance  can  be 
terminated:  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  HETW  to  establish  the  period  of 
time  during  which  an  Individual  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Ineligible  for  assistance  In  the 
case  of  a  refusal  without  good  cause  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  WIN  program  clarifies  the  treat- 
ment of  earned  Income  derived  from  public 
service  employment. 

Modifies  current  law  safeguards,  which 
proven',  disclosure  of  the  name  or  address  of 
AFDC  applicants  or  recipients  to  any  com- 
mittee or  legislative  body,  to  exempt  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  (Including  any  legislative 
body!  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  an  atidlt 
or  similar  activity  In  connection  with  admin- 
istration: makes  similar  changes  with  regard 
to  audits  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act; 

Allows  Federal  matching  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  IV  P  program.  Incurred  be- 
fore January  1.  1980.  which  would  cover  ex- 
penditures for  administrative  or  support 
personnel: 

Extends  IRSs  collection  responsibilities  to 
non-AFDC  child  support  enforcement  cases, 
subject  to  the  same  certification  and  other 
requirements  now  applicable  to  families  re- 
ceiving APnC: 

Increases  from  75  to  90  percent  the  rate  of 
Federal  matching  for  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  computerized  Infor- 
mation system  In  the  management  of  State 
child  support  programs,  but  retains  the  75 
percent  rate  for  the  cost  of  operating  the 
systems;  requires  the  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  on  a  continuing  basis  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  and  to  ap- 
prove the  State  system  as  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral matching;  requires  review  of  the  State 
systems:  Increases  from  50  to  90  percent  the 
rate  of  Federal  matching  for  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  computerized  In- 
formation systems  In  the  management  of 
State  AFDC  programs  but  retains  the  50  per- 
cent rate  for  their  operation,  provided  the 
system  meets  specified  requirements,  pro- 
hibits advance  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  State  admlnLstratlve  expenses  for  a  cal- 
endar quarter  unless  the  State  has  submitted 
a  complete  report  of  'he  amount  of  child  sup- 
port collected  and  disbursed  for  the  preceding 
calendar  quarter;  allows  HEW  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  payments  to  the  State  by  the 
Federal  share  of  child  support  collections 
made  but  not  reported  by  the  State:  provides 
authority  for  the  States  to  have  access  to 
earnings  Information  In  records  maintained 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
State  employment  security  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  the  child  support  program  author- 
izes the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  to 
establish  necessary  safeguards  against  im- 
proper disclosure  of  the   Information 

Amendments  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act: 
Provides  that  an  Individual's  disability  en- 
titlement under  title  II  shall  be  considered 
as  total  so  that  If  Its  payment  Is  delaved  and 
results  In  higher  payment  under  title  XVI, 
the  adjustment  made  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual would  be  the  net  difference  In  total 
payment: 

Extends  to  April  1.  1981.  the  expiration  date 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity and  the  terms  of  Its  members:  requires 
that  FTCA  deposits  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments be  due  30  davs  after  the  end  of 
each  month;  Includes  the  amount  of  any 
employer  pavment  of  the  employee  ."hare  of 
social  s-curltv  taxes  iF'CA)  In  the  em- 
ployee's taxable  Income  for  purposes  of  social 
security  taxation  except  for  domestics  small 
businesses.  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  oresnlzatlons  reoulres  an  alien  to 
reside  In  the  US  for  three  vears  before  be- 
coming   eligible    for   SSI     makes    rh    affldttvU 
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sponsoring  an  alien  an  enforceable  agree- 
ment, authorizes  $2  million  annually  lo  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  In  an  HH£  demonstra- 
tion project  to  determine  how  best  to  provide 
services  needed  by  the  terminally  111.  and  al- 
lows demo:istratlon  projects  by  the  Social 
Seci.:rUy  Administration  to  test  ways  to 
stimulate  a  return  to  work  by  dlsabUltv  bene- 
ficiaries as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  Dl  pro- 
gram HR  3236  -Public  Law  96  265.  ap- 
proved June  9.  1980.  (  '27) 

Disabled  children  —  Unemployment  com- 
pensation: Extends  for  an  additional  three 
years  the  current  program  ot  ?ederal  pav- 
ments  to  States  for  costs  Incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  a  S'lA'.e  plan  of  preventive  services. 
referral,  and  case  management  for  disabled 
children  receiving  Social  Security  Income 
I  SSI  I  benefit  F  and  amending  the  Federal - 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970; 

Amends  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  until  October  1.  1982  the  program 
of  Federal  payments  to  States  for  costs  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  a  State  plan  which  re- 
quires referral  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  disabled  children  under  16 
who  receive  SSI  benefits  to  a  Slate  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  counseling  disabled 
children  and  their  families,  for  establishing 
an  Individual  service  plan  for  each  child,  and 
for  monlto'ing  the  program  to  assure  ad- 
herence to  service  plans: 

Unemployment  Compensation  Provlslois: 
Amend!<  ihe  Federal -Stale  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  to  elim- 
inate the  "national  trigger"  which  makes 
all  States  eligible  for  the  extended  benefits, 
program  whenever  the  national  Insured  un- 
employment rate  reaches  45  percent:  pro- 
hibits matchltig  payments  lo  a  Stale  for  ex- 
tended benefits  payable  to  the  first  week 
after  an  Individual  exhausts  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits:  allows  States  additional 
flexibility  to  come  into  the  extended  benefits 
program  at  any  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment which  lE  five  percent  or  higher: 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
10  provide  for  a  reduction  in  unemployment 
benefits  for  recipients  who  also  receive  pen- 
sion payments,  retirement  pay.  annuities,  or 
other  similar  periodic  payments,  but  limits 
iuch  reduction  to  the  proportion  of  the  pay- 
ments attributable  to  the  base  period  of  the 
individual  or  to  an  employer  chargeable  un- 
der State  law.  and  provides  that  States  may 
limit  the  amount  of  any  such  reduction  after 
taking  into  account  contrlbullnns  made  by 
the  individual  for  the  pension  payment; 

Extends  from  90  days  to  one  year  the  mlnl- 
raum  length  of  Federal  service  generally  re- 
quired to  qualify  ex-servicemen  for  Feder- 
ally-funded unemployment  compensation 
payments;  and 

Establishes  a  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Account  In  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  a.s  a  revolving  account  with  each  Fed- 
eral agency  required  to  reimburse  the  ac- 
count out  of  Its  own  appropriation  for  the 
actual  amount  of  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  have  been  paid  to  Its  employees 
and  former  employees  H  R  4612 — Passed 
House  September  27,  1979.  Passed  Senate 
amended  March  4.  1980;  In  conference    i  '54) 

Domestic  violence  prevention — National 
Service  Commission — Parental  kidnapping 
Authorizes  $15  million  for  fiscal  1981. 
$20  million  for  1982.  and  $30  million 
for  1983  for  State  and  local  progranvs 
and  projects  providing  emergency  shelter 
and  related  services  to  victims  of  domestic 
violence  and  their  dependetits.  for  programs 
and  projects  to  prevent  Incidents  of  domestic 
violence,  and  for  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs;  authorizes  two  different 
types  of  domestic  violence  grants  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  Federal  grants  lo  States  and  direct 
Federal  grants  to  local  programs  and  proj- 


ects, rest.-lcts  grants  to  any  local  program  tc 
$50,000  and  prohibits  lur.dlnt;  of  any  loca. 
program  for  :;iOre  than  fo->r  years,  speclf.ef 
Stale  gran"  application  requirements  which 
are  necessary  lor  approval,  provides  that  tt: 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  '.'C 
distributed  to  States  for  developing  ar.d  Im- 
plementing the  State  plan  and  for  adminis- 
trative co.'^ts,  requires  the  Secretary  to  allot 
funds  on  the  basis  of  population  and  to  real- 
lot  excess  grant  and  supplemental  g.-ant 
fund.s  If  a  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan,  establ'shes  In  the  Office  cf  the  Secre- 
tary an  Ide.-itlfiable  adn:lnl5tratlve  unit  to 
serve  as  thr  .National  Center  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Secretary,  require.s 
the  annual  submission  of  Sta'.e  and  national 
reports,  allow?  'he  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  access  to  information  under 
confidentiality  provision.-  for  purposes  ol 
audit  and  examination  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts, requires  the  Director  to  establish  and 
operate  an  information  and  resource  clear- 
inghouse for  matters  dealing;  with  domestic 
violence  and  to  develop  a  public  .media  cam- 
paign lo  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
problem:  requires  the  Secretary  to  apply 
from  funds  otherwise  available  adequate 
monies  for  research  activities  and  demon- 
stration projects  closely  associated  with  the 
provision  of  shelter  and  other  assistance  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence  and  their  de- 
pendents: requires  the  Secretary  to  evaluate 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  operated  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter: and  establishes  a  Federal  In'.eragency 
Council  to  coordinate  Federal  domestic  vio- 
lence programs  and  promote  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers .serving  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  in  domestic  violence 
programs; 

National  Service  Commission  Establishes 
a  25-member  F>resldentia!  Commission  on 
National  Service  lo  studv  the  need  for  and 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
national  service  program  to  meet  a  broad 
range  of  human  and  societal  needs  and  to 
submit  a  report  thereon  within  15  months 
of  enactment:  provides  for  foUowup  activi- 
ties after  the  Commission's  report  is  sub- 
mitted, including  the  setting  of  timetables 
and  the  requirement  that  the  President  take 
steas  to  ascertain  how  each  affected  depart- 
ment or  agency  reviews  the  report:  and  au- 
thorizes therefor  $750,000  each  for  fiscal  1981 
and  1982; 

Parental  kidnapping:  Stales  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  are  lo :  ( 1 )  promote  coopera- 
tion between  Slate  courts  so  that  a  deter- 
mination of  custody  and  visitation  !s  ren- 
dered In  the  State  which  can  best  decide  in 
the  Interest  of  the  child;  (2i  promote  and 
expand  exchange  of  information  and  mutual 
assistance  ^elween  States  concerned  with  the 
same  child;  (3)  facilitate  enforcement  of 
custody  and  visitation  decrees  of  sister  States, 
(4)  di.scourape  continuing  Interstate  contro- 
versies over  child  custody:  I  5)  avoid  Jurisdic- 
tional competition  between  State  courts  In 
matters  of  child  custodv  and  visitation:  and 
1 6)  deter  Interstate  abductions  and  other 
unilateral  removals  of  children:  reoulres 
State  courts  to  enforce,  and  not  modify  the 
custodv  r.nd  visitation  decrees  of  the  States 
that  have  adopted  the  Jurisdictional  guide- 
lines of  the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdic- 
tion Act: 

Allows  States  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  for  use  of  the  Federal 
Parent  I^ocalor  Service  In  civil  or  criminal 
cases  arising  under  Federal  law;  limits  ac- 
cess to  this  service  lo  courts  and  public  offi- 
cials responsible  for  making  or  enforcing 
child  custody  determinations  or  prosecuting 
ta-ses  unler  Tlmlnal  child  .^na'chiiip  laws: 
provides  that  a  reasonable  fee  may  be  a.ssessed 
for  processing  location  requests,  makes  the 
privacy  protections  in  current  child  support 
[■nforcement  law  anplicable  to  child  custody 
and  child  abduction  cases. 


Adds  a  new  section  1203  to  title  18  U.SC 
making  It  a  Federal  misdemeanor  for  a  par- 
ent relative  or  his  or  her  agent  to  restrain 
or  conceal  a  child  m  violation  of  a  custody  or 
Visitation  decree  entitled  \c  enforcement 
under  the  full  faith  and  credit  section  of  the 
bill,  provides  that  restraint  of  a  child  In  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  would  be  punishable 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  or  up  to  six  months 
imprisonment;  by  a  provides  that  If  restraint 
continues  for  more  than  30  days  or  conceal- 
ment for  more  than  seven  days  the  abduc- 
tor-parent could  be  subject  to  prosecution, 
and  provides  tha;  no  Federai  investigation 
may  be  commenced  until  3C  days  after  the 
offense  has  been  reported  to  local  enforce- 
ment authorities  unless  the  child's  physical 
or  tmotional  safety  is  threatened  or  other 
appropriate  circumstances  demanding  imme- 
diate action  HR  2977— Passed  House 
December  12.  1979:  Passed  Senate  amended 
September  4  lySO:  House  agreed  to  confer- 
ence report  O.-tober  :     1980    ■ 'Sg;  i 

Food  stamp  program  Increases  specific 
dollar  limitations  on  the  program  from  $6  - 
188  600  000  to  $9  491  billion  for  fiscal  1981 
and  from  $6,235  900,000  tc  $9  739,276  000  lor 
fiscal  1981.  permits  States  the  option  to  de- 
termine program  eligibility  and  benefits  by 
using  income  received  m  a  previous  month 
following  standards  prescr:t)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, requires  that  If  a  State  elects  to  use 
the  retrospective  accounting  system  certain 
categories  of  households  those  experiencing 
sudden  significant  loss  of  income  those  with 
new  members  those  requir'Jig  immediate  ex- 
pedited services,  and  migrant  farmworker 
households  m.ust  file  periodic  reports  of 
household  circumstances  following  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

Attributes  the  income  i  less  a  pro  rata 
share  I  and  the  resources  of  an  Ineligible 
alien  to  ihe  remaining  household  mem.bers 
in  determining  that  household  >■  elinbilitv 
benefits:  expands  Slate  agencies  authority 
to  verify,  prior  to  certification,  any  house- 
hold's size  as  well  as  any  factor  of  eligibil- 
ity related  to  'error-prone  household  pro- 
files "  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  State- 
wide use  requires  photo  identification  cards 
lo  be  presented  with  authorization  cards 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  food  stamps  in 
areas  where  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Inspector  CJenera!  i  finds  that 
It  would  be  useful  lii  protecting  the  pro- 
gram's integrity:  requires  food  stam.p  certi- 
fication personnel  to  report  Illegal  aliens 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice; permits  women  and  children  temporarily 
living  in  public  or  private  nonprofit  shelters 
for  battered  women  to  use  food  stamps  lo 
purchase  meals  at  shelters,  excludes  any 
Federal  State,  or  local  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments from  ho'asehold  income  when  calcu- 
lating benefits; 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  require  forfeiture 
of  any  valuable  property  illegally  furnished 
In  exchange  for  food  stamps  or  authoriza- 
tion cards  es'ablishes  an  error  rate  sanction 
system,  under  which  a  State  that  falls  to 
meet  established  otandards  would  have  its 
Federal  share  cf  State  administrative  cosl« 
reduced,  or  if  no  matching  funds  were  d-ae 
be  subject  to  a  Federal  claim  for  recovery 
Requires  the  dlscios'ure  of  certain  income 
tax  Information  In  the  f.les  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  cen,aln  wage 
and  unemployment  insurance  information 
in  the  records  of  State  unemployment  In- 
surance agencies  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  State  f'.xxJ  stamp  agencies  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  eligibility 
for  food  stamps 

Extends  workfare  pilot  projects  for  a  full 
year  until  September  30  1981  provides  that 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  thrifty 
food  plan,  the  standa.'-d  deduction  and  the 
excess  shelter  expen.se  deduction  be  made 
on  an  annual,  instead  of  semiannual,  basis, 
deletes    the    requirement    that    income    pov- 
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eny  Kuldellnes  be  adjusted  yearly  to  retlecl 
the   Coasumer    t'ruc    Index    as   of   Marrh   of 
each   year,   over  and  above  the  regular  OMB 
amiual    Intlatlon    adjustment,     reduces    the 
celling   on   a.ssets  for   an   eligible   household 
other  than  a  household  consisting  of  two  or 
more  persons,  one  of  whom  Is  age  60  or  over 
from  $1  700  to  »1.500:   and  substantially  re- 
strlclii  the  eligibility  of  students  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program    S    1309 — Public  Law 
y6  249.   approved   May   26.    1980.    (213.    "ISe) 
Legal     services     corporation       Authorizes 
ta31.3  million  for  fiscal  I98l  and  such  sums 
fcs   necessary   for    1982    for   activities  of   the 
Legal  Services  Corporation;   allows  the  Cor- 
p.iranon   to  provide  assistance  In    1981   and 
1982   within   one  State  for  a  demonstration 
program   under   which   65  percent  of  funds 
for  any  county  with  a  population  of  IJO.OOO 
or  less  would  be  available  for  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  private  bar,  and  15  percent  of 
funds     viould     be     similarly     available     for 
counties  with  greater  populations;  prohibits 
the    use    of    funds    for    providing    any    legal 
service    which   seeks    to   Invalidate   any    law 
enacted  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  abor- 
tions;  directs  the  Corporation  to  reduce  as- 
sistance   to   any    funding    recipient    It    finds 
to   be  engaged  in   Illegal  lobbying,  outreach 
community  education,  or  client  solicitation, 
directs   the   Corporation   to  encourage   pro- 
grams  designed    to   provide   voluntary   legal 
services  by  private  attorneys,   and  prohibits 
legal    assistance   for   action    under   the   Na- 
tlo:ial    Environmental    Policy    Act,    the    En- 
danj^ered  Species  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  or 
iitner   laws  or   regulations  dealing   with  en- 
vironmental   conditions    unless    an    eligible 
client    has   a   financial    Interest   of   not   less 
than    $;iOO    U.    the    action     S     2337— Passed 
Senate  June    13.    1980.    ('209) 

Social  security  benefits  Amends  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  the 
nionthiy  exception  to  the  social  security  re- 
tiretnent  test  in  the  year  In  which  entltle- 
:ii(-iil  ends  to  child  s  benefits  or  to  benefits 
&.S  a  wife  or  widow  with  a  child  In  care  unless 
(utltlement  ends  by  reason  of  death  or  en- 
titlement to  another  type  of  social  security 
benefit,  provides  for  a  separate  application 
to  establish  medicare  eligibility  without  In- 
advrrtently  triggering  the  one  "grace  year" 
.11  wniili  the  monthly  exception  Is  permitted; 
allows  the  exclusion  from  income  for  retire- 
ment test  purposes  of  self-employment  In- 
come which  Ir.  not  based  on  services  by  the 
beneficiary  subsequent  to  his  Initial  month 
of  entitlement;  permits  beneficiaries  to 
qualify  for  a  least  one  "grace  year"  In  which 
the  monthly  exception  applies  after  1077 
even  though  they  may  have  used  the 
monthly  exception  In  1977  or  some  prior 
year;  provides  for  a  reallocation  of  the  1980 
and  1981  collections  of  the  social  security 
cash  benefit  tax  into  the  Old-  \ge  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  DU- 
ablllty  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  assures  that 
both  funds  are  In  a  position  to  meet  benefit 
obligations  through  the  end  of  1981;  pro- 
hlblU  payment  of  social  security  dL-iablllty 
benefits  to  convicted  felons  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  a  court  of  law  during 
their  participation  In  an  approved  rehabili- 
tation program  which  is  expected  to  result 
in  their  return  to  productive  employment; 
provides  that  an  Individual  may  not  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  student  for  purposes  of 
student  benefits  while  he  Is  Incarcerated  for 
a  felony;  and  provides.  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual receiving  wife's  or  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits  by  reason  of  having  a  child  In 
her  rare  or  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  re- 
ceiving child's  or  mother's /father's  Insur- 
ance benefits,  that  a  monthly  measure  of 
excess  earn'n"s  under  the  enrnln^s  test  will 
be  applied  In  the  year  In  which  the  Individ- 
ual's entitlement  to  such  benefits  ends  H  R. 
6295- -Public  Law  96-473.  approved  October 
19.  1980   (W) 


lAXAi  iu.N 

Duty  suspensions     Provides,  retroactive  to 
June  30.  1978.  for  permanent  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  certain  dyeing  and  tanning   mate- 
rials of  vegetable  origin,  suspends,  through 
aune  30.  1981.  the  duty  applicable  to  most- 
favored-natlon   (MFN)    Imports  of  wood  ex- 
celsior  and   2-methyl-4   chlorophenol    (used 
In  certain  herbicides)   and  reduces  the  duty 
on  imports  of  certain  MFN  ceramic  insula- 
tors  used   In   spark   plugs   to    four    percent; 
reinstates,     retroactive     to    June     30.     1978. 
through    June   30.    1984,    the   suspension    of 
duly  on   MFN   Imports  of  certain   forms   of 
zinc;  provides  for  permanent  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  MFN  Imports  of  carillon  and  similar 
tuned  bells  (in  sets  containing  more  than  34 
bells  and  for  retroactive  duty-free  triatment 
of  specific  carillon  bells  already  entered  for 
the  Universities  of  Wake  Forest  and  Florida, 
reinstates,     retroactive     to    June     30.     1980. 
through  June  30.  1982.  duty-free  treatment 
for  Imports  of  a  telescope  and  other  articles 
for   use   in   the  Canada-France-IIawall    tele- 
scope project  In   Hawaii,    reinstates  retronc- 
llve  to  June  30.  1979.  through  Jun?  30.  1982. 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  MFN  Imports  of 
synthetic     rutile;      provides     retroactue     to 
June  30.  1980.  for  permanent  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  MFN  Imports  of  synthetic  tantalum 
columblum  concentrates;  suspends,  from  t>-e 
date  of  enactment   through   June  30.    1982. 
the  duty  on  MFN  Imports  of  unwrought  al- 
loys   of     cobalt;     suspends,     retroactive     to 
June  30.  1979.  through  June  30.  198;?.  duties 
on    MFN    Imports   o'    certain    hicycle    parts, 
provides  for  duty  free  treatment  of  Imported 
manganese  ore  lmport?d  after  June  30.  1979. 
and  on  or  before  December  31    1979.  the  date 
on     which     this    duty    suspension     became 
permanent     amends  the  definition  of    "rub- 
ber" In  the  headnotes  of  the  Tariff  Scliedules 
of    the    United    States    to    preserve    existing 
Customs  Servl-e  practice  rel;;^tlng  to  rubber 
classifications;  permits  a  one-time  duty-free 
entry  of  roof  tiles  from  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  for  use  In  the  Chinese  Cultural 
and    Community     Center     In     Phllade'n'^m 
Pennsylvania,  provides  for  permanent  duty- 
free   treatment    of    MFN    Imports    of    field 
tlajses.  o{>era  glasses    and  prism  binocularj 
suspends,     retroactive     to     June     30      1 981. 
through    June   30     1984    duties   on    MFN   Im- 
ports and   the   greater  portion   of  non-MFN 
imnorts  of  crude   feathers  and  down.s     ner- 
mlts   duty-free   entry   of    a   pipe   organ    and 
accompanving  parts  and  Jiccessorles  Imported 
f!T  Ohio   Wesl«yan   University  and   of  com- 
ponents for  a  pipe  organ  for  St    Paul's  EdIs- 
copal     Church     In     Riverside.     Connecticut: 
changes  the  definition  of  steel  wire  to  exclude 
the    "cut    to   length"   products   of   cold    fin- 
'shed  steel  which  would  be  classified  as  bir 
subject   to  a  hlpher  rate  of  dtitv;   and  clari- 
fies the  duties  of  the  U  S   Customs  Service  at 
deepwater  p>orts    HR    3122— Public  I^aw  96 
•67    approved  October  17.  1980    (vvl 

Excise  tax  treatment  on  tread  rubber  and 
wine—  tax  treatment  on  sale  of  residence  and 
entertainment  expenses:  Provides  for  a  re- 
fund or  credit  on  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  tread  rubber  If  the  rubber  Is:  wasted 
In  the  recapping  process  contained  In  a  re- 
capped tire  which  Is  adjusted  under  a  war- 
ranty, or  sold  In  conjunction  with  certain 
otherwise  tax  exempt  sales;  Imposes  the  tread 
rubber  excise  tax  on  tires  which  are  exported 
for  recapnlng  and  subsequently  Imported 
into  the  US;  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea«ury,  In  limited  circumstances,  to  ex- 
tend from  two  to  five  years  the  time  within 
which  a  taxpayer  must  purchase  and  use 
property  as  a  principal  residence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deferring  the  payment  of  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  the  former  residence; 
permits  tax  returns  or  Information  obtained 
by  a  State  agency  to  be  lnsf>ected  by  or  dis- 
closed to  State  audit  agencies  only  to  the  ex- 


tent necessary  In  making  an  audit  of  the 
agency  wnlch  obtained  the  tax  returns  or 
Information,  restores  the  excise  tax  treat- 
ment to  wine  used  as  an  ingredient  in  blend- 
ing distilled  spirits  and  making  cordlais  and 
brandies;  allows  Supplemental  Security  In- 
surance (SSI)  payments  to  residents  of  cer- 
tain publicly  owned  instltutlon-s  which  are 
not  operated  at  public  expense  and  clarifies 
the  treatment  of  certain  expenses  Included 
In  the  Income  of  the  recipient,  and  provides 
that  the  rules  relating  to  the  disallowance  of 
certain  expenses  for  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation,  which  were  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  will  not  ap- 
ply In  those  situations  where  the  recipient 
must  Include  these  expenses  In  gross  Income 
as  compensation  lor  services  rendered  as  a 
prize  or  award.  H  R.  3317 — Passed  House  No- 
vember 27.  1979;  Passed  Senate  amended 
October  I.  1980.  ( W) 

Installment  sales  revision:  Amends  the 
rules  for  reporting  gains  under  the  install- 
ment method  for  sales  of  real  property  and 
casual  sales  of  personal  property  to  elim- 
inate the  30  percent  Initial  payment  limita- 
tion, the  requirement  that  an  eligible  defer- 
ment sale  be  for  two  or  more  payments,  the 
»1.000  selling  price  requirement  for  non- 
dealer  sales  of  personal  property,  and  the 
requirement  that  installment  reporting 
automatically  applies  to  a  deferred  payment 
sale  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  otherwise;  pre- 
scribes special  rules  for  sales  to  certain  re- 
lated parties  who  also  dispose  of  the  property 
and  for  sales  of  depreciable  property  between 
spouses  .jr  certain  8J  percent  owned  corpo- 
rations and  partnerships;  provides  that  the 
receipt  of  like-kind  property  in  connection 
with  an  Installment  sale  will  not  accelerate 
recognition  of  pain,  provides  nonrecognliion 
treatment  for  distributions  of  Installment 
obligations  received  In  connection  with  a  12- 
month  corporate  liquidation,  permits  the  In- 
stallment method  reporting  for  sales  for  a 
contingent  selling  price,  clarifies  the  treat- 
ment of  gift  cancellations  of  an  installment 
obligation  and  of  ati  installment  obligations 
which  is  cancelled  upon  the  death  of  the 
seller;  makes  clear  that  a  third  party  guaran- 
tee (Including  a  standby  letter  oi  credit) 
securing  a  deferred  payment  sale  will  not 
constitute  payment  to  the  seller,  eliminates 
the  potential  for  double  taxation  when  a 
dealer  changes  from  an  accrual  to  the  install- 
ment method  of  reporting,  and  provides  that 
existing  special  disposition  rules  for  trans- 
fers of  Installment  obligations  to  a  life  in- 
surance company  will  not  apply  If  the  com- 
pany reports  any  remaining  gain  as  taxable 
investment  income  when  payments  are 
received  on  the  obligation.  HR.  6883 — Public 
Law  96-471.  approved  October  19    1980.  iVV) 

Leather  industry  tariffs:  Disapproves  the 
President  s  determination  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  March  26.  1980.  not  to  im- 
pose Increased  tariffs  on  ImpKjrts  of  leather 
coats  and  Jackets  as  recommended  by  the 
US  International  Trade  Commission  S. 
Con  Res  108 — Senate  agreed  to  September 
16    1980.  (W) 

Social  security  benefits  taxation.  States 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council's  reommendation 
that  one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
.should  be  subject  to  taxation  would  ad- 
versely affect  social  security  recipients  and 
undermine  the  confidence  of  American 
workers  in  the  social  pecurlty  programs; 
that  social  security  benefits  are  and  should 
remain  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 
that  the  96th  Congress  will  not  enact  leels- 
latlon  to  Implement  the  Advisory  Council's 
recommendation  S  Res  432 — Senate  agreed 
to  August  4.  1980.  (W) 

Social  security  tax  adjustments:  Amends 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide,  for  two  years  only,   a   reallocation  of 
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social  Fecurlty  tax  receipts  from  the  Federal 
Dlsiibillty  insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  insurance  I- uiid 
'OASIi  1"  order  to  maintain  sullicient  re- 
serves m  the  0.\SI  fund  to  pav  benefits 
through  the  end  of  1981  HR  76.0-Publlc 
Law  96-403.  approved  October  9.   1980      VVi 

Tax  treatment  extciision.s  E.\tenJs.  for  18 
months,  through  June  30,  1982,  the  tempo- 
rary interim  relief  >;ranted  to  certain  tax- 
payers, such  ai.  uidependent  contractors. 
whereby  they  are  permitted  to  treat  a  work- 
er, such  as  a  subcontractor,  as  a  nonem- 
ployee  for  purp>oi,es  of  IRS  withholding  re- 
quirements; extends  tl-.rough  December  31, 
1983.  the  sunset  dales  for  provisions  enacted 
in  1976  tnat  encoura^re  the  preservation  of 
historic  structures,  provides  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  special  live-year  depreciation 
rule  for  expenditures  to  rehabilitate  Icw- 
income  rental  housing  wliereby  expendl- 
ures  made  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
entered  Into  before  January  1.  1984.  will 
qualify  for  tne  five-year  depreciation  rule 
even  though  the  expenditures  actually  are 
made  after  December  31.  1983;  extends  the 
present  four  cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  ex- 
emption for  qualified  taxicab  services  for 
two  years,  through  December  31.  1982:  ex- 
cludes from  gross  Income  scholarships  re- 
ceived under  Federal  programs  which  re- 
quire future  Federal  service  tjv  the  recipient: 
extend.?  the  tax-exempt  trt-atmeat  ot  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  as  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  throuph  198i.  revises 
current  law  with  respect  to  deductions  for 
charitable  contrlbutlorLs  of  easements  and 
other  partial  Interests  In  real  estate  con- 
tributed for  conservation  to  expand  the 
types  of  partial  Interest.";  which  qualify  to 
Include  the  entire  Interest  of  the  donor  In 
real  property  other  than  the  Tights  to  sub- 
surface minerals:  and  limits  eligible  con- 
tributions deductible  to  those  contributed 
to  a  governmental  unit,  publicly  supported 
charitable  organlratlon.  or  an  entity  con- 
trolled by  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  organi- 
zations HR  6975 — Public  Law  96- 
approved  1980   (W) 

Technical  corrections — targeted  Jobs  cred- 
it: Contains  technical,  clerical,  conforming, 
and  clarifying  amendments  to  provisions  en- 
acted hv  the  Re"»nv,e  *ct  of  1978  the  For- 
eign Earned  Income  Act  of  1978.  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  and  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978.  and  expands  e'lclhllltv  un- 
der the  tareeted  Jobs  tax  credit  for  hiring 
vouths  under  n  qualified  cooperative  educa- 
tion proeram  to  Include  19-vear-r.lds  HR 
2797— Public  Law  96-222.  approved  April  1. 
1980    (W) 

TRADE 

Customs  valuation  agreement:  Approves 
(li  the  Protocol  to  the  Aereement  on  Im- 
plementation of  Article  'VT'I  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  TarlfTs  and  Trade  which 
waives,  with  respect  to  third  world  coun- 
tries, certain  tests  required  for  valuing  Items 
In  order  to  determine  custom"  duties,  that 
the  President,  under  authority  of  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  entered  into 
and.  on  January  21.  1980.  notified  Con-ress 
that  he  Intended  to  sign,  and  I2)  the  un- 
amendable  ImDiementini?  legislation  sub- 
mitted under  the  same  authority  on  August 
1.  1980.  for  Coneresslonal  ap-^roval  or  dis- 
approval: and  makes  technical  amendments 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  US  relating 
to  the  classification  of  certain  chemicals 
HR  7942— Pi'bllc  Taw  96-490,  approved  De- 
cember 2.  1980    rw) 

ExDort  trading  companies:  Reoulres  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  nromote  and  en- 
couraee  formation  and  operation  of  export 
tradlne  companies  by  providing  Information 
and  advance  *o  Interested  persons  and  bv  fa- 
cilitating contact  between  producers  and 
firms  offerln'?  export  trade  services: 

Authorizes  banklne  oreanl?atlons  to  In- 
vest not  more  than  five  percent  of  their  con- 


solidated capital  and  surplus  in  export  trad- 
itit;  cuiiipauic.^.  and  requires  bO  dayt  advance 
lio'iUuation  ol  the  appropriate  federtil  bank- 
ing agency  before  making  an  additional  li.- 
vciiiiitnt. 

Requires  the  appropriate  Federal  bunking 
agency,  in  disaji,, roving  or  placing  condi- 
tions on  Investments,  to  consider  the  re- 
sources, competitive  situation,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  banking  organization  and 
export  trading  company  concerned  in  any 
application,  and  the  effect  on  US  com- 
petitiveness in  wor.d  markets:  provides  an 
opportunity  to  appeal  orders  of  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  and  requires  cases,  of  procedural  and 
substantive  error  to  be  remanded  to  the 
agency: 

Directs  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministraticn  and  the  Small  Business  .Admin- 
istration to  encourage  exporting  by  small 
and  medium-size  businesses  or  agricultural 
concerns  and  authorizes  therefor  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  five  nsca'.  years: 

Directs  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  estab- 
lish, subject  to  limits  in  annual  appropria- 
tion Acts,  a  guarantee  program  lor  commer- 
cial loans  secured  by  export  accounts  receiv- 
able or  Inventories  when  its  Board  finds  that 
inadequate  private  financing  exists  for  credit- 
worthy exporters; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
subsidize  the  employment  of  export  managers 
by  small  businesses  which  have  not  pre- 
viously been  importers  in  substantial 
amounts,  provides  that  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  50  percent  of  the  salary 
of  a  full-time  export  manager  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  or  S40.000.  and  sets  forth  eligibility 
criteria  for  such  grants; 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
leasibillty  of  this  approach  to  expert  promo- 
tion in  each  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
regions  In  relation  to  products  and  services 
which  have  export  value;  authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $2  million  for  liscal  1981  through  1983 
to  carry  out  this  program; 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  and  submit 
to  Congress,  prior  to  October  1  1982.  a  plan 
for  evaluating  the  cost -effectiveness  of  the 
export  promotion  program,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  continuation,  expansion 
and  or  Improvement; 

Revises  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (Export 
Trade  Act  of  1918)  to  make  its  provisions 
explicitly  applicable  to  the  exportation  of 
services,  and  provides  a  certification  proce- 
dure enabling  export  trade  associations  and 
trading  comparles  to  receive  antitrust  clear- 
ance for  specified  export  trade  activities; 

Transfers  administration  of  the  Act  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  creates  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  office  to  promote 
the  formation  of  export  trade  associations 
and  trading  companies: 

Requires  that  antitrust  Immunity  be  made 
contingent  upon  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  after  consultation  with 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  In  conformance  with 
existing  standards  of  antitrust  law; 

Requires  that  export  trade  not  con.stitute 
trade  or  commerce  in  the  licensing  of  patents, 
technology,  trademarks  or  know-how.  and 
that  export  activities  must  serve  to  preserve 
or  promote  export  trade. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  task 
force  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  in  increasing  U.S.  im- 
ports and  make  recommendations  regarding 
its  future  to  the  President:   and 

Reqolres  that  fiscal  1980  fu^ds  m-de  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  shall  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  funds  made  available  in  fiscal  1979  S. 
2718— Passed  Senate  September  3.  1980. 
1  •38«) 

International  Trade  Commission:  customs 
service:  and  US  trade  representative  au- 
thorization: Authorises  $16  981  million  to 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 


nscal  1981:  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to 
iniilate  spec.al  studies,  investigations,  or  re- 
ports requested  by  any  e.xec  alive  branch 
agency  un.ess  it  is  reimoursed: 

Authorizes  t477  million  to  the  C.S  Cus- 
toms Service  for  tiscal  !y81.  prohib.ts  the 
use  of  funds  to  iniplenieiit  any  procedure 
that  reduces  the  ten-day  deferment  for  col- 
lection of  customs  d'aties.  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements,  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  appropriate,  wnli  o'dier 
countries  to  provide  lor  the  establishment  of 
pre-c.earance  immisration  and  customs  fa- 
cilities in  foreign  airports  and  transportation 
facilulc=  frequent!;,  used  by  persons  entering 
the  L'.S  .  and 

Authorizes  such  sums  as  ma>  be  necessary 
to  the  Office  of  the  US  Trade  Kepresei.tatlve 
lUSTR)  for  fiscal  1981  through  1983:  author- 
izes the  USTR  to  expend  :unds  'or  travel 
expenses  without  regard  to  standardized 
Go'.ernment  travel  re,.:ulation  and  per  diem 
allowances:  delegate  and  redeiegale  func- 
tions, powers,  ard  duties  tc  such  oSicers  and 
employees  as  he  or  she  mav  desicnate  ac- 
cept. Iiold.  administer,  and  utilize  gifts,  de- 
vices, bequests  of  property  i  both  real  and 
personal),  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
than  two  automobiles  lor  use  by  the  USTR 
acquire  by  purcnase  or  exchange  not  more 
than  two  automobiles  for  use  by  the  USTR 
delegation  in  Geneva  and  e.sewhere  as  re- 
quired, at  a  cost  o!  not  more  tnan  $6,500 
lor  each  car:  and  issue  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  tt'  carry  out  his  or  her 
functions  powers,  and  duties  S  2697 — 
Passed  Senate  May  2».  1980.  (\^') 

Shippers  export  declarations  Perma- 
nently exempts  Shipper  -;  Export  Declara- 
tions (SEDs)  from  public  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  information  Act  but  a.ssures 
their  continued  multi-apency  use:  provide? 
standardized  export  data  submissions  and 
disclosure  requirements  for  the  U  S  Customs 
Service,  requires  shippers  to  attach  private 
commercial  bills  of  lading,  or  equivalent 
commercial  documents,  to  the  Outward  For- 
eign Manifest  lOFMi  which  Customs  re- 
quires filed  prior  to  a  earner  departure  with 
a  specified  cargo  or  to  complete  a  new  OFM 
and  submit  the  required  Information  tc 
Customs  at  the  port  of  exit:  lists  six  items 
of  information  that  are  required  t ->  be  sub- 
nutted  to  Customs  on  either  the  OFM  or 
on  attached  bill  or  documents  and  permits 
disclosure  of  this  information:  codifies  exist- 
ing Customs  rep  ilations  which  prohibit 
public  disclosure  of  a  shippers  name  on  a 
manifest  !f  the  shipper  has  f.led  a  written 
application  requesting  confidential  treat- 
ment and  requires  that  such  applications  be 
submitted  every  two  years  to  be  effective: 
requires  only  the  disclosure  of  the  general 
character  of  the  cargo  rather  than  a  de- 
scription of  the  cargo  itself  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  export  data  collected 
pursuant  to  this  bill  If  he  determines  on  a 
shipment-by-shipment  basis  that  disclosure 
would  pose  an  imminent  and  serious  threat 
to  the  vessel  and  its  carpo  or  would  endanger 
the  safetv  of  the  crew  abroad:  and  prov:des 
the  trade  press  with  exnedited  access  to  the 
OFM  and  attached  documents  at  the  por-^ 
HR  6842— Public  iJiw  96~27.s  approved  June 
17.  1980    (VV) 

Small  business  export  expansion  Amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  dlrectlne  SBA  t.o 
increase  its  support  for  small  business  ex- 
porters expands  SBAs  existing  authority 
to  transfer  certain  elltribilltv  and  credit  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  cuaranteed  loans  to  a 
partlcioatine  commercial  financial  Institu- 
tion: empowers  EB.\  to  make  or  ruaranlee. 
for  up  to  18  months  a  revolving  line  of 
credit  to  enable  small  businesses  to  develop 
foreign  markets  and  for  nreevoort  financlne: 
permits  a  total  of  $7S.i  0^0  in  loans  ♦o  be 
outs'andin''  nnd  committed  to  anv  one  bor- 
rower for  ex-iort  D"'r'K.s««;  onU-  estahl'shes 
an  Office  of  International  Trade  within  SBA 
and  specifics  its  functions  which  Include  the 
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coordination   of   SBA   export    promotion   ef- 
forts with  those  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  SBA.  the 
President   of   the   E.'.por..- Import    Bank,   the 
President  of  the  Overseas  Private  In\e>tment 
Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  to  establish   two  one- 
stop  export  promotion  centers  In  each  of  two 
district  offices  of  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which    are    located    In    metropolitan    areas 
where  district   offlces  of   the   SBA   and   IBS 
exist   to  determine  If  locating  all   of   these 
agencies   under   one   roof    will   substantlally 
a.<^lst   small    businesses    wanting    to    b«    in- 
volved in  overseas  trade,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  grants  of  not 
to  exceed  $150  000  annually  for  three  years 
to  each  qualified  applicant  to  encourage  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  small 
bi'slness   International    marketing   program: 
specifies  the  Information  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted In  an  application:  requires  that  each 
small  business  International  marketing  pro- 
gram have  a  full-time  director  and  a  nine- 
member   advisory    board:    requires    that    the 
applicant  match  the  Federal  share  on  a  one 
for  one  basis:  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  at  leist  one  program  In  each  region  of  thf. 
Department  and  authorizes  therefor  SI  5  mil- 
lion each  for  fiscal  1981  through  I9fl3:  dlreccs 
the    .Secretary,    through    the    International 
TYadP  Administration,  to  maintain  a  central 
clearinghouse  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
Information    between    programs     and    other 
Intcested  concerns:   creates  a  National  Ex- 
port Council,   to  replace  the  current   Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  which  will  serve  as  a 
national   advisory  body  on  matters  relating 
to  US    export   trade,   and   provide   a   forum 
for  dlsci'sslon  on  current  and  emerging  prob- 
lems and  Issues  In  the  field  of  export  promo- 
tion and  development:    requires  submission 
to  the  President  and  Congresa  of  an  anni<al 
report  on  the  Council's  activities  by  March 
31:    and   authorizes   the   Secretary   of   Com- 
merce    to     anpolnt     commercial     ministers, 
counselors,    and    atfachf^s    ns    employees    of 
the  Deoartmenf  and  to  a.sslgn  these  personnel 
to  service  abroad  with  the  same  diplomatic 
privileges   and   Immunities  enloyed   bv  Por- 
elifn  Service  nersrinnel   of  comparable  rank. 
S    2620— Passed   Senate   September   ,1     iqflO 
NoTf     (Idontlcal    provisions    are    contained 
In  HP    1«12,  which  became  Public  Law  96- 
481  )  (W) 

United  State*!  Tourism  Pollcv:  Establishes 
a  national  tourism  nollcv  and  the  prlnclnal 
mechanisms  for  coordinating  and  Imple- 
menting that  pollcv:  creates  a  cabinet -level 
Pollcv  Cotmcll  to  deal  with  Issues  of  dupli- 
cation, contradiction  and  lark  of  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  having  tourism 
and  tourism-related  nrograms  and  policies: 
ani  creates  a  Perterallv-chai^ered,  nonnroflt 
corporation  as  an  Implementing  mechanism 
for  the  national  pollcv  to  (\)  develop  and 
administer  a  comprehensive  program  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  travel  to  the  Hnlted 
States,  (2)  monitor  Federal  programs  for 
compliance  with  the  national  tourism  policy, 
(3)  act  as  the  tourism  Industry's  advocate 
within  the  several  government  agencies  im- 
parting tourism,  and  (41  develop  and  admin- 
ister programs  to  assist  the  lnrt\istrv  and 
con-^umer  S  1097— Parsed  Senate  Mav  14. 
1979:  Pasf^ed  Hotise  amended  July  1.  1980;  In 
confe'ence    (W) 

irnlted  States  Travel  Service-  Authorizes 
through  fiscal  19B1,  »8  million  to  the  United 
States  Travel  Servire  (USTSl,  pending  en- 
actment of  S  1097,  the  National  Tourism  Pol- 
lcv Act,  to  enable  the  acencv  to  continue  Its 
exlstin?'  proerams  to  encourage  foreign  tour- 
Ism  to  the  US  :  and  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  reducing  the  number  of 
emnlovees    or    the    level    of    obligations    for 

USTS  below   the  fl«cal    1979  level    S.  2248 

Passed  Senate  May  22.  1980,  ( W) 


TRANSPORTATION     AND    COMMUNICATIONS 

Airport    and    airway   development:    Elimi- 
nates large  and  ntedlum  huo  airports  (those 
which  annually  enplane  over  14  million  and 
700,000    passengers    respectively)     from    the 
Airport  Development  Aid   Program    (ADAP). 
with   the  40  largest  airports  to   become  In- 
eligible for  the  program  after  September  30, 
1981.  and  the  next  32  largest  airports  to  be- 
come   Ineligible    after    September    30.    1982; 
provides  that  the  airline  passenger  tax  shall 
remain  at  eight  percent,  or  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  fully  fund  the  ADAP  program  lor 
all  enplanements  at  airports  participating  In 
ADAP  but  reduces  the  tax  to  two  percent  at 
airports    which    voluntarily    elect    to    defed- 
erallze.  authorizes  $825  million  in  grants  for 
airport  planning  and  development  for  fiscal 
1981;  expands  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's discretionary  fund  program,  which 
calls  for  minimum   flve-year   funding  com- 
mitments, to  small  carrier  and  general  avia- 
tion airports  to  assure  that  small  commu- 
nities, which   are  often  unable   to  generate 
adequate     local     sources     of     revenue     for 
major   construction    or   renovation    projects 
at   municipal    airports,   will    have   access   to 
Federal    funds   so    that    multi-year   projects 
can    be    planned    and    built;    combines    the 
grant    and    planning    pro«irams    for    airport 
development    at    air    carrier,    air    commuter 
service,    reliever,    and    general    aviation    air- 
ports Into  a  single  grant  program  for  airport 
development  planning  In  order  to  give  spon- 
sors access  to  larger  funding  pools  and  allow 
funis  to   be  used  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
priority  needs,  permits  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue the  current  mechanism  for  apportion- 
ing Federal  assistance  among  the  smaller  air- 
ports   In    the    State    of    Alaska;     eliminates 
funding  eligibility  for  those  airports  which 
do  not  require  Federal   assistance:    requires 
sponsors    of    Federally-assisted    commercial 
airports  that  are  part  of  an   air  traffic   htib 
to   document    to   the   Comptroller    no   later 
nian    90   davs   after   the    expiration   of   any 
fiscal  year  In  which  assistance  was  received. 
that    adequate    funding    was    not    available 
through     any    other    source:     requires    the 
Comptroller  to  transmit  on  an  annual  basis 
to  Congress  and  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  such 
documentation  along  with  a  report  contain- 
ing  comments   and   recommendations     per- 
mits any  airport,  notwithstanding  an  exist- 
ing contract  that  restricts  the  airport  spon- 
sors  abllltv   to   raise   or   Impose   charges  on 
any    air    carriers,    to    renegotiate    rates   and 
charges  with  any  carriers  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing    revenues    that    otherwise     would 
have  been  available  to  such  airport  from  the 
Trust  Ptind    with  such  revenues  to  be   utl- 
ll-ed  for  capital  and  operating  expenses  onlv 
directs    the    Secretary    and    the   Comptroller 
Oeneral    to   each    conduct   and    transmit    to 
Congress,  no  later  than  nine  months  follow- 
ing enactment,  a  studv  of  those  airports  that 
would   become  Ineligible  for  Federal   assist- 
ance under  the  Act.  and  the  abllltv  of  such 
airports    to    replace    Federal    moneys    they 
would  otherwise  receive   along  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  leelslatlve  or  other  action- 
and  clarifies   antitrust    Immunity    s     1648-1 
Passed  Senate  February  5.  1980    (W) 

Automobile  efflclencv  fuel  economy; 
Amends  title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  .Savings  Act.  which  estab- 
ll.";hed  the  present  automobile  fuel  economy 
program  to:  ri)  exempt  manufacturers  of 
fewer  than  lO.OOO  automobiles  annually, 
worldwide,  from  mandatory  fuel  economy 
standards  and  certain  reporting  require- 
ments; (2>  permit  manufacturers  commenc- 
ing US  production  after  enactment,  whose 
vehicles  have  attained  U  S  or  Canadian 
value  added  content  In  labor  and  materials 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  75  percent  of  total 
production  cost,  to  continue  to  combine  such 
vehicles  with  Imported  vehicles  Into  a  single 
fleet  to  meet  the  mandatory  corporate  aver- 


age fuel  economy  (CAFE)  standards  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  combination 
would  reduce  US  auto  manufacture  employ, 
ment;  (3)  provide  for  a  three  year  In  lieu  of 
one  year  carry  forw,ard  carry  back  of  credlU 
earned  la  any  model  year  for  CAPE  perform- 
ance In  excess  of  standard  to  off.set  civil 
penalties  incurred  In  anv  model  vear  for 
failure  to  meet  the  CAFE  standard  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  combination  would 
reduce  U  S  auto  manufacturers  employment 
and  (4)  permit  any  US  manufacturer  who 
initiates  US.  production  of  foreign  auto- 
mobiles to  Include  up  to  150.000  of  these 
automobiles  annually  in  his  domestic  fleet 
in  order  to  meet  any  year's  CAFE  standard 
If  at  least  50  percent  of  their  production 
cost  consists  of  domestic  value  added  con- 
tent in  labor  and  materials  and  the  manu- 
facturer has  submitted  a  plan  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Increase 
the  domestic  value  added  content  to  75  per- 
ment  within  three  years  thereafter  and  If 
the  manufacturer  does  in  fact  achieve  the  75 
percent  ratio  within  four  years  S  2475— 
Public  Law  96-425,  approved  October  10 
1980    (VVl 

Aviation  excise  taxes  extension:  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
tend for  three  months,  from  July  l  until 
September  30,  1980,  the  present  aviation  ex- 
cise taxes  that  go  Into  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund  which  are  scheduled  to 
eliher  expire  or  be  reduced  on  July  1.  and 
provides  that  the  due  date  for  filing  a  re- 
turn for  payment  of  the  aircraft  use  tax 
for  the  three  mouth  period  vvlll  not  be 
earlier  than  October  31.  1980.  H.R.  7477— 
Public  law  96-298.  approved  July  l  1980 
(VV) 

Aviation  safety  and  noise  abatement :  Au- 
thorizes a  new  program  to  assist  airports  and 
surrounding    communities    in    the    develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  noise  abatement 
programs,  to  reduce  existing  noncompatlble 
land   uses,   and   to  prevent   future  noncom- 
patlble land  uses  around  airports;  directs  the 
Secretarv'    of    Transportation     to    cstalollsh. 
within   12  months,  single  systems  .'or  meas- 
iiri:ig  noise  at  airports  and  su.-roundlni-  areas 
and    for   determining    the    Impact   of    noise 
upon  Individuals  and  to  Identify  land  uses 
\»hlch  are  normally  compatible  with  various 
Impacts  of  noise  on  Individuals:  permits  air- 
port operators  to  submit  noise  Impact  maps 
setting   forth   the   noncompatlble   land   uses 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  airport:  authorizes 
$25  million  for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  sponsors  of  air  carriers  airports  for  noise 
compatibility  planning:   authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  airport  operators  to 
Implement   an  approved  nol?;p  compatlMllty 
program:   requires  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  noise  exposure  map  and  a  noise 
compatlhllltv     program     for     National     and 
Dulless    Airports    In  the    Wa,'hlngton.    DC, 
vicinity  within  12  months  of  enactment:  prc- 
vldes  that  no  part  of  any  noise  Impact  map  or 
related  Information  submitted  to  or  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  r.hall  be  used  as  evlden'-e  In 
any  suit  or  action  seeking  damages  or  other 
relief   for   the   noise    that   results   from   the 
operation  of  an  airport,   requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  study  and  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  achievements  of  the  grant  programs; 
authorizes  and  makes  available  from  the  Air- 
port and  Alrwav  TriLst  Fund  an  Increase  for 
airport  construction  and  development  of  $44 
million  for  air  carrier  airports  and  $13  mil- 
lion   for   general    aviation   and    reliever   air- 
ports: lncrca.ses  hv  $5  million  the  authorized 
funds  In  fiscal  1980  for  expenditure  at  reliever 
airports:    restores  the  Federal   matching  for 
smaller  airports:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  waivers  from  noise 
reculaflons  on  a  case-by-ca.se  basis  when  the 
aircraft  operator  has  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  comply,  but  external  clrcum'^tances  pre- 
vent compliance,   prohibits  approval  of  any 
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project  involving  the  construction  or  exten- 
sion of  a  run-vay  at  a  general  aviation  airport 
on  a  line  separating  two  counties  in  a  State 
that  Is  not  first  approved  by  local  go'.erning 
oodles; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
noise  regulations  for  foreign  air  carriers  op- 
erating in  the  US.  that  are  corapatiole  with 
those  for  US  carriers:  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  a  waiver  from  noise  regula- 
tion compliance  deadlines  to  permit  non- 
compl.ui*.  air.raM  to  be  i.pcrated  for  a 
reasonable  period  beyond  a  deadline  If  the 
operator  Is  making  a  good  lalth  effort  to 
comply  and  there  is  good  cttu.=e  for  his  fail- 
ure to  comply,  sets  guidelines  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  use  Its  existing  au- 
thority to  Impose  a  surcharge  to  ensure  that 
noise  compliance  Is  met  even  If  Industry 
profits  dip  drastically;  directs  Secretary  to 
submit  status  reports  on  the  development  of 
collision  avoidance  systems  and  proposed 
timetables  for  Implementation  of  such  sys- 
tems: makes  an  air  carrier  employee  who 
performs  his  regular  duties  In  more  than  one 
State  subject  to  the  Income  tax  of  the  State 
of  residence;  requires  the  Administrator  of 
FAA  to  promulgate  regulations  relating  to 
access  to  public  areas  at  National  and  Dulles 
Airports  bv  lndlvld>ials  and  organizations 
who  seek  to  solicit  funds  or  distribute  ma- 
terials: imposes  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  or  one 
year  Imprisonment  for  concealing  a  danger- 
ous weapon  by  a  person  boarding  an  aircraft 
or  attempting  to  place  on  board  a  loaded  fire- 
arm or  bomb:  and  permits  limited  commer- 
cial passenger  service  In  Interstate  trans- 
portation at  Love  Field  in  Dallas.  Texas 
HR  2440 — Public  Law  96-193.  approved 
February  18,  1980.  (73) 

Boating  safety:  Amends  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971  to  Improve  recreational 
boating  safety  and  facilities  by  encouraging 
greater  State  participation  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  separate  grant  pro- 
grams— one  for  recreational  boating  safety 
and  one  for  recreational  boating  facilities 
improvement:  authorizes  $10  million  annu- 
ally for  each  program  for  fiscal  1981  through 
1983:  gives  States  the  option  of  participating 
in  one  or  both  programs:  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  guidelines  and  standards 
for  the  program  pnd  to  distribute  funds  to 
States  having  an  approved  proeram:  estab- 
lishes a  National  Rerreatlonal  Boating  Safety 
and  Facilities  Fund  Into  which  vi'lll  be  de- 
posited up  to  $20  million  annually  to  be 
derived  from  the  excise  taxes  on  motorboat 
fuel:  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  portion 
of  the  taxes  attributable  to  fuel  rsed  in  rec- 
reational mo'orhoats:  nro'lrte":  Federal  Ini- 
tiatives to  promoted  reforestation  on  both 
private  and  public  timberlands  through  a 
seven-year  amortization  and  the  regular  ten 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  a  limited 
amount  of  ouallfylng  reforestation  expendi- 
tures annually:  and  establishes  within  the 
Treasury,  a  Reforestation  Trust  Fund  tn  fund 
reforestation  activities  In  order  to  eliminate 
a  replanting  backlog  In  the  National  Forest 
Si,-stem  HR  4310— Public  Law  96-451.  ap- 
proved nr'ol-er  14    1980    (Wl 

Hazardous  mf^terlals — o'lclpar  waste  trans- 
t)ortatlon-  Extends  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  for  three  years.  throut»h 
fiscal  1983.  and  authorizes  therefor  $9  1  mil- 
lion. »9  8  million  and  «ins  million  resoec- 
tlvely  for  the  D»partmpnt  of  Tr!>n.sporfa- 
tlon's  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Bureau  to  upgrade  slf-nlficanMy  tralnine  of 
Federal  State  and  local  hazardous  materials 
Inspection  personnel:  requires  a  detailed  ■sur- 
vey and  evaluation  of  exlstlnc  hazardou'; 
waste  material  emergency  rcsnon-:^  pro<'rams 
and  expands  the  National  Respon.se  Center 
which  provides  24  hour  a  dav  response  In- 
formation and  assistance  ati'hnrlzes  State 
grants  for  review  of  the  impart  of  transpor- 
tation of  radioactive  fuels  and  for  inspection 
and  enforcement   of  Federal  rei-ulatlons  ap- 


plicable to  radioactive  materials:  requires 
the  formulation  of  a  national  emergency 
response  plan  to  deal  with  emergency  sit- 
uations which  may  result  during  the  trans- 
portation of  radioactive  materials:  and  au- 
thorizes $18  9  million,  $20  8  mlillon,  and 
$23  1  million  for  fiscal  1981  through  1983 
to  extend  the  Tndependent  Safety  Board 
S  1 141  — Passed  Senate  May  22,  1979  Passed 
House  amended  September  17,  1979  Senate 
concurred  In  House  amendments  with 
amendment  September  30,   1980    iW'i 

Household  moving  industry  Reduces  un- 
neces.sary  Federal  regulation  of  'he  house- 
hold poods  moving  industry  in  order  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  wv;  and  improved 
services  to  the  public  and  to  Improve  the 
financial  condition  of  the  industry:  estab- 
lishes new  remedies  and  protections  for  con- 
sumers, and  furnishes  additional  pricing 
options  for  carriers  and  consumers:  requires 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
allow  more  Industry  flexibility  for  quoting 
estimates  for  welching  shipments  and  for 
providing  service  options:  gives  the  ICC  au- 
thority to  monitor  agents  of  household  poods 
for  engaclng  In  wrongful  business  practices 
but  prohibits  It  from  undue  Interference: 
requires  the  ICC  to  Institute  a  rulemaking 
that  will  lead  to  the  revision  of  all  of  Its 
paperwork  and  operational  regulations  per- 
taining to  transportation  of  household 
goods:  creates  a  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism to  resolve  claims  filed  against  carriers 
by  their  shippers  that  will  be  Inexpensive, 
expeditious,  and  easy  to  use:  and  restruc- 
tures the  civil  penalty  provisions  and  makes 
the  practice  of  "weight-bumping"  (the 
knowinc  and  w-tllful  making  or  securing  of 
a  fraudulent  w-elpht  on  a  shipment  of  house- 
hold goods  1  a  specific  crime  with  fines  up 
to  $10,000  for  each  offense  and  or  tw-o  years 
imprisonment  S  1798  Public  Law  96-454, 
approved   October   \5.    1980     (Wl 

Independent  Safety  Board:  Extends  the 
authority  of  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
to  establish  re^julatlon.s  on  reportlnc  require- 
ments for  aviation  Incidents  as  well  as  acci- 
dents: gives  the  Board  priority  over  other 
Federal  agencies  In  the  investlpation  of  sur- 
face transportation  accidents  and  atBrms  Its 
exclusive  role  In  the  determination  of  prob- 
able cause  of  an  accident  directs  the  Board 
to  Include  all  other  appropriate  agencies  In 
the  conduct  of  the  investigation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  timelv  dissemination  of  all  relevant 
Information  with  the  participating  aeencles 
which  are  expected  to  defer  to  the  Board's 
Investigation  but  retain  their  statutory  rights 
to  obtain  information  directly  from  parties 
involved  in  the  accident:  authorizes  Board 
employees  to  enter  property  on  which  either  a 
transportation  accident  has  occurred  or 
wreckage  from  an  accident  exists:  specifies 
the  employee's  rleht  to  take  appropriate 
measures  for  investigation,  including  assum- 
ing custody  of  certain  kind£  of  physical  evi- 
dence for  the  purposes  of  examination  or 
testing  and  the  inspection  of  various  other 
kinds  of  evidence:  and  authorizes  $18  9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981  $22  million  for  1982.  and 
$21  million  for  1983  for  proerams  of  tbe  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  S  2459 — Passed  Senate 
June  3.   1980    (W) 

Inland  navleatlon:  Unifies  the  rules  for 
navigation  on  Inland  waters  to  reduce  colli- 
sions and  for  other  purposes:  and  amends  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  "Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  remove  from  coverage  w'ork- 
ers  In  small  crrmmerrial  shipyards  and  recre- 
ational boat  mantifacturinp  establishments. 
and  wor/ers  who  build  and  repair  ail  types  of 
ves.sels  under  1600  pross  tons  HR  6671  — 
Pa-ssed  House  June  23  1980;  Passed  Senate 
amended  September  30  1980;  House  apreed  to 
all  Senate  amendmen's  on  November  19  1980. 
except  the  amendment  which  redefines  the 
term  "emplovee"  under  the  Longshoreman's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  .Act  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removinc  some  300  - 
000  workers  from  the  act's  coverage  and  in- 


stead place  them  under  -State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  Senate  rec/jested  con- 
ference November  19.   1980    (VA'i 

Interna' lonal  air  fares  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  promote  compe- 
tition in  international  air  transportation. 
prOMde  greater  opportunities  for  US  air 
earners,  and  establish  goals  for  developing 
US.  International  aviation  negotiating  pol- 
icy: permits  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB)  to  suspend  or  revoke,  without  a  hear- 
ing, a  US  carr.er's  certificate  to  serve  a 
point  In  foreign  air  transportation  after  no- 
tice and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reepond. 
if  the  carrier  has  served  notice  that  it  in- 
tends to  suspend  all  services  to  a  specified 
point  or  where  It  has  not  provided  any  regu- 
lar service  for  a  90-day  period,  prohibits  CAB 
from  approving  aiy  agreement  affecting  for- 
eign air  transportation  that  reduces  or  elimi- 
nates competition  except  In  special  clrciun- 
siances:  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
the  authority  to  permit  foreign -registered 
aircraft  to  operate  bei-*een  points  In  the 
US.  under  a  lease  to  a  US  carrier  and 
special  regulations  presc.-ibed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permits  CAB  to  exempt  foreign  air 
carriers  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  traffic  in 
Interstate  or  overseas  transportation  under 
certain  circumstances  requires  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  a;id  Transportation  and  the 
CAB.  In  developing  International  air  trans- 
portation policy,  to  consider:  (1)  the 
strengthemng  of  the  competitive  p>osr.lon  of 
U.S.  air  carriers  to  at  least  assure  equality 
with  foreign  air  carriers  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  profitability  in  foreign  air 
transportation,  and  (2)  the  elimination  of 
marketing  restrictions  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  requires  the  F*resident  to  grant  ob- 
server status  at  lnt,ernatlonal  aviation  nego- 
tiations to  at  least  one  representative  of  each 
House  of  Congress  If  requested  In  advance; 
allows  the  use  of  foreign  carriers  for  official 
U  S.  government  air  travel  If  US  flag  car- 
rier services  are  not  reasonably  available  be- 
tween two  foreign  points:  authorizes  the 
US  to  negotiate  the  right  to  carry  U.S, 
Government-financed  passengers  and  prop- 
erty with  foreign  governments  In  return 
for  liberal  bilateral  agreements  benefiting 
the  traveling  public  and  U.S  air  carriers: 
creates  a  nonsuspension  zone  for  fares  for 
forelen  transportation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  five  percent  upward  ar»d  50  percent 
downward  pricing  flexibility  within  which 
CAB  is  prevented  from  exercising  lis  suspen- 
sion powers:  establishes  the  "standard  for- 
eign fare  level  "  as  the  fare  level  filed  for 
and  permitted  by  the  C,*B  to  go  into  effect  on 
or  after  October  1  1979  iwith  seasonable  ad- 
justments!, or  the  fare  level  determined  by 
CAB  in  any  case  m  which  it  determines  the 
fare  limit  on  October  1.  1979.  was  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  under  specified  procedures: 
pc-mlts  C»B  to  revise  and  ma>^-e  aoproprlate 
adjustment'  on  a  one-time  basis,  to  the 
standard  fare  levels  in  marke's  accotmtlng 
for  no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  U  S  flag 
Internationa!  piisenpers  if  it  is  determined 
that  some  of  them  are  too  high  or  too  low. 
prohibits  CAB  from  authorizing  part  charters 
bv  US  air  carriers  prior  to  December  31. 
1980:  provides  that  when  CAB  approves  an 
agreement  under  the  modified  BnnV:  ?>Ierger 
Act  test,  it  shall  grant  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  actions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  approved  apreement  and 
permits  turnabout  passenger  service  between 
Love  Field  in  Ekallas  Texas  and  points  in  the 
four  States  contlpuous  to  Texas  S  1300 — 
Public  Law  96-192.  approved  February  15, 
1980    (W) 

N'aritlme  authorization:  Authorizes  $5":  - 
174,000  for  fiscal  1981  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  follow-s  JIS.")  million  for  ship 
construction  differential  sxibsidles:  $347  697.- 
000  for  oieratin?  differential  s'lbsldies  $17.- 
070,000  for  research  and  development  $32,- 
543,000  for  the  maritime  education  and  train- 
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Ing  expenses.  Including  118.201.000  for  mari- 
time training  at  the  U  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point.  NY..  810,780,000  for 
assistance  to  State  marine  schools,  and  tl.- 
882.000  for  supplementary  training  author- 
ized under  section  216(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1036;  $38,861,000  for  maritime 
administration  operating  expenses  Including 
•7.208.000  for  the  National  Defense  Heserve 
Fleet  and  $31,656,000  for  operating  expenses 
related  to  the  waterborne  transportatlun  sys- 
tems and  to  general  administration;  requires 
that  a  vessel  built  with  a  construction  dll- 
ferentlal  subsidy  must  be  offered  for  enroll- 
ment In  a  seallft  readiness  program;  provides 
$44,307,000  In  supplemental  funds  for  the 
operating  differential  subsidy  program  to 
cover  Increased  costs  for  settlement  of 
amounts  due  for  prior  year  operations,  un- 
budgeted  activity  In  the  Soviet  grain  trade, 
cost  Increases  and  changes  In  the  rate  of 
payment  for  current  year  operations;  and 
authorizes  documentation  of  the  vessel 
Fundy  Pride  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
so  that  she  may  engage  In  the  American 
fisheries  for  nonproOt.  educational  purposes. 
HR  6554 -Public  Law  96-459.  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1980   (VV) 

Maritime  education  and  training:  Consoli- 
dates nine  separate  acts  relating  to  maritime 
education   Into   a   single   recodified    title,   to 
clarify  and  Improve  the  Federal  laws  pertain- 
ing to  maritime  education  and  training,  and 
to   define   the   obligations   of   students   who 
attend   the  US    Merchant   Marine  Academy 
and   .State  merchant   marine  academies;   de- 
tines  the  primary  function  of  the  U  S    Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  the  State  mari- 
time academies;  establishes  a  policy  of  mari- 
time education  and  training  to  ensure  that 
graduates   are   competent    to   perform   their 
functions    and    a    new    Naval    Reserve    Pro- 
gram to  enable  Merchant  Marine  onicers  to 
cooperate  with  the  Navy  In  times  of  a  na- 
tional emergency;  requires  Merchant  Marine 
graduates   to   perform   uniform   obligations, 
replaces  a   varying  program  of  student   as- 
sistance with  a  Student  Incentive  Payment 
Program   under   which   students  at   the   U  S 
Maritime   Academy   and    those   of   the  State 
maritime  academies  would  undertake  certain 
obligation.^   In   returti    for   a   Federal    ^irant; 
auihorUes    the    -Secretary    of    Commer  e    to 
select  40  additional  qualihed  Individuals  pos- 
sessing   qualities    of    special    value    to    the 
Academy:   and  atithorlj-es  the  attendance  of 
30  foreign  students  on  a  reimbursable  bisis 
HR     5451— Public     Law    96-453.     approved 
October  14.  1980   (W) 

Maritime  labor  agreements:  Exempts,  from 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Jurisdiction. 
all  collective  bargaining  and  related  agree- 
ments under  both  the  .Shipping  Act  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  except  for  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  for  the  funding  of 
collectively  bargained  fringe  benefits  or  ether 
than  a  uniform  full  man-hour  basis  arrived 
at  without  rei?ard  to  the  cargo  handled  H  R. 
6613— Public  Law  96  325.  approved  August  8. 
1980    (W) 

Maritime  tort  claims:  Establishes  a  uni- 
form three  year  statute  of  limitations  for  a 
suit  to  re'over  damages  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  arising  out  of  a  maritime  tort  H  R 
3748— Public  Law  96-382.  appoved  October 
6.  1980    (VV) 

Motor  vehicle  safety  standards:  Authorizes 
$48  5  million  for  flfcal  1980.  $53  35  million 
for  1981.  and  $61  3  million  for  1982  to  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  continue  vehicle  safety  research 
develop  existing,  and.  when  necessary,  pro- 
mulgate new  vehicle  sifetv  standards,  con- 
duct defect  and  noncompliance  testing,  and 
enforce  existing  provisions  under  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
c  1966;  amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  as  follows  In  Title 
I — Bumper  Standards,  authorizes  $400,000  for 


fiscal  1980.  $425,000  for  1981.  and  $450  000  for 
1982   to   provide    for   monitoring   of   bumper 
standards;  In  Title  II — Automobile  Consumer 
Information,  authorizes  $2  4  million  for  fiscal 
1980.  $1  5  million  for  1981.  and  $1  65  million 
for  1982  for  continued  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  for  determining  damage 
susceptibility,  crash-worthiness,  ease  of  diag- 
nosis, and  repair  of  certain  automotive  sys- 
tems;  in  Title  HI  — Authorizes  $300,000  each 
for    1980   and    1981    to   allow   completion   of 
reports  on  the  diagnostic  Inspection/mainte- 
nance program;  and  In  Title  IV — Odometers, 
authorizes     $300,000    each     for     fiscal     1980 
through  1982  to  allow  DOT  to  add  additional 
Investigators  to  combat  odometer  tampering; 
reduces  the  current  five  miles  per  hour  Im- 
pact  test   velocity  specified    In    the   Federal 
bumper  standard  to  2  5  miles  per  hour  appli- 
cable  for   model    years    1981    and    1982   only; 
Incorporates  the  annual  required  report  on 
bumper  standards  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
report    of   the    National    Traffic    and    Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act.    allows  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation     to    promulgate    exemptions 
from  the  odometer  disclosure  requirements 
for  motor  vehicles  when  odometer  readings 
have  no  meaningful  relationship  to  the  value 
or  performance  of  an  automobile;  amends  the 
National    Traffic    and    Motor    Vehicle    Safety 
Act  to  relieve  tire  dealers  of  certain  manda- 
tory   recordkeeping    and    reporting    require- 
ments and  requires  public  notice  of  a  recall 
of  defe-tlve  tires,  limits  the  regulatory  bur- 
den the  Ser-retary  can  Impose  upon  the  States 
to  enforce  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit; 
accelerates  the  date  by  which  passive  occu- 
pant restraint  provisions  apply  to  small  cars 
with  high  volume  sales  In  the  U  S  ;  requires 
these  domestic  and  Imported  car  manufac- 
turers   to    make    available    to    consumers    a 
variety  of  passive  occupant   protection   sys- 
tems and  establishes  a  new  civil  penalty  for 
lack  of  compllanre.    and   provides  that   any 
DOT  rule  may  be  vetoed  within  90  days  by 
adoption  by  a  vote  In  both  hou.^es  of  a  dis- 
approval resolution    S    1159— Passed  Senate 
July  11,  1979;  Passed  House  amended  Decem- 
ber   19.    1979;    Senate   acreed    to   conference 
report  September  25.  1980   (W) 

NS  Savannah    Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  charter,  under  specified  terms 
and  oondltlors.  the  Nuclear  Ship   (NS)    Sa- 
vannah   to   a   naval   and    maritime   museum 
within  Patriots  Point  Development  Author- 
ity. Charleston.  South  Carolina  for  a  mini- 
mum  of   five   years   and   a   maximum   of   30 
years    with    options   to    renew    for    flve-year 
periods  thereafter    requires  that  the  Author- 
ity possess  an  NRC  license  but   prohibits  It 
from  operating   the   nuclear   utilization   fa- 
cility;  places  financial  responsibility  for  the 
disposal    of    the    reactor   and   other   nuclear 
systems  and  radioactive  contaminated  com- 
ponents In  the  vessel  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;    requires    NRC    approval    of    any 
disposal   plan;   makes   the  Authority  respon- 
sible   for    monitoring    and    security    of    the 
reactor  and  all   nviclear  systems  and  radio- 
active components  and  for  licensee  report- 
ing   requirements;    authorizes    the    expendi- 
ture of  funds  previously  authorized  to  pre- 
serve the  vessel  In  the  National  Defense  Re- 
.serve    Fleet;    and    authorizes   previously   ap- 
propriated funds  for  fiscal   1980  to  tow  the 
NS  Savannah  to  Patriots  Point,  and  to  In- 
spect and  maintain  her  hull  below  the  water 
line  and  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  purpose  during  the  terms  of  the  charter 
and    any   renewals   thereof    S     1863— Public 
law  9«-331.  approved  August  28.  1980    (W) 
Ocean   shipping:    Revises  and  codlHes  the 
Shipping    Act.     1916.    and    related    laws,    to 
create   effective,   unified,    current,   and   con- 
sistent policies  and  laws  to  regulate  our  In- 
ternational ocean  liner  trades;   set-s  forth  a 
declaration    of   policy   that    clearly    outlines 
nine  objectives  of  ocean  transportation  reg- 
ulation   In    the    foreign    commerce    of    the 


United  States  which   are  intended   to  serve 
a.s   the   substantive   sta:  dards    for   the   Fed- 
eral   Maritime    Commission    (FMC)    evalua- 
tion of  agreements  involving  concerted  ac- 
tivity   In    International  ocean   shipping  and 
patronage  contracts   between  carriers    ship- 
pers,  and  consignees:   clarifies  and  reaffirms 
the    complete    exemption    of    concerted    ac- 
tivities In   ocean   shipping   from   the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,   establishes  clear 
procedures  for  FMC  approval  of  agreements 
and   places   statutory    time   limits   on   Com- 
mission  action;    provides   for  temporary  ap- 
proval   of    agreements:    establishes    certain 
categories      of      presumptively      approvable 
agreements  (Including  Intermodel);  permits 
the    establishment    and    operation    of   ship- 
pers' councils  within  the  United  States:  al- 
lows greater  flexibility  In  the  type  of  patron- 
age  contracts   offered    by   carriers   and   con- 
ferences:   authorizes   the   appro\al    and   Im- 
plementation   of    International    agreements; 
directs    the    U  S.    Government    to    negotiate 
Intergovernmental  maritime  agreements  as  a 
matter   of    US     policy    whenever   conditions 
In  foreign  commerce  warrant  their  use  and 
prescribes  guidelines  for  their  development; 
subjects   all    carriers    to    Independent,   neu- 
tral   body    self-pollrlng    In    order    to    ensure 
compliance    with    the    requirements    of    the 
Act;  clarifies  and  reaffirms  the  independence 
of  the  FMC  from  OMB  clearance  of  legisla- 
tive   recommendations     testimony,   or   com- 
ments,   and  provides  for  annual   authoriza- 
tions for  the  FMC.  giving  congressional  com- 
mittees   with    substantive    Jurisdiction    over 
Its  activities  the  opportunity  to  ensure  that 
sufficient   funds  are  allocated  to  Implement 
FMC-admlnlstered      laws.     S      2585 — Passed 
Senate  April  24.  1980.  (VV) 
Railroads 
Conrall :  Authorizes  $31  5  million  for  fiscal 
1981   and  $25  5  million  for   1982   for  admin- 
inratlve  expenses  of  the  Unlt«l  Sta.tes  Rail- 
way Assaciatlon  (USRAi  Including  lltlg&tlcn 
and  the  monitoring  of  Conrall's  operations; 
and   requires  USRA   to   make   recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  by  November  15.  1980.  and 
March  1.  1981.  f.icuslng  on  means  to  ensure 
a  self-.sustajnlng  rail  system  In  the  North- 
east and  providing  the  necessary  Information 
needed  for  Congress  to  decide  on  the  future 
funding    and    structuring    requirements    of 
Conrall   S  2527— Paa-ed  Senate  May  21.  1980 
Note:    (Cocnparable  provisions  are  contained 
In  S    1946  which  became  Public  Law  96  448  ) 
(W) 

N;rthea<=t  corridor:  Amends  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  to  authorize  an  additional  $750  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981  through  1965  to  complete 
the  Northeast  Ci  rrldor  Improvement  Project, 
of  which  $37  million  will  be  set  aside  for 
Improvements  to  the  Baltimore- Washington 
Tunnel  and  costs  associated  with  the  rerout- 
ing freight  service  along  the  Corridor  while 
such  Improvements  are  being  made:  places  a 
firm  funding  limit  on  the  program  and  makes 
It  clear  that.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  goals  of  Improved  passerurer  ser%- 
Ice  and  the  amount  of  fundln?  provided,  the 
funding  Umltatlrns  will  prevail,  requires 
the  Comptroller  General  to  study  and  report 
to  Corvgress  within  12  months  on  the  costs, 
benefits,  and  operational  feasibility  of  .simi- 
lar service  In  other  corridors  and  authorizes 
therefor  $5  million  out  of  exlsitlng  fi'nds 
authorized  to  OAO;  and  cr>ntalns  provisions 
to  achieve  greater  efficiency  on  the  par  of 
Amtrak  bv  requiring  that  Amtrak  recover 
all  operating  costs  by  fiscal  1986.  and  by 
eliminating  the  .special  budget.ary  treatment 
currently  afforded  Amtraks  caoltal  prants. 
S    2156— Passed  Senate  May  8.  1980    (VV) 

Railroad  deregulation:  Provides  sub- 
stantial regulatory  reform  of  the  railroad 
Industry  by  allowing  railroads  greater  pricing 
fiexlblllty  while  retaining  protection  for  cap- 
tive shippers.  Imposing  more  stringent  dead- 
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lines  for  abandonment*  and  merger 
proceedings  and  other  restructuring  trans- 
actions, and  clarifying  the  ICC's  power  to 
exempt  rail  transportation  from  regulation: 

RatemaklnK  simplifies  the  ratemaklng 
provisions  of  49  USC  In  order  to  provide 
the  appropriate  mix  between  regulation  and 
the  marketplace,  repeals  law  that  allowed 
rallroids  to  set  demand-sensitive  rates  to 
lake  advantage  of  seasonal  traffic:  provides 
a  free  zone  for  rate  Increa-es  which  do  not 
exceed  the  railroads  Increased  costs,  based 
on  a  rail  Index  to  be  complied  or  verified 
by  t'le  ICC,  which  InrUides  appropriate  ad- 
justments to  reflect  the  quality  and  mix  of 
material  and  labor,  provides  a  six  percent 
rate  flexibility  zone  above  cost  Increases 
until  September  30,  1984,  after  which  a  four 
percent  lncrea.se  Is  allowed  for  carriers  not 
bavin?  adequate  revenues;  allows  the  ICC 
to  Investtiiate  rates  within  the  zone  If  rate 
Increises  result  In  a  20  percent  rate  Increase 
above  the  threshold,  subject  to  a  190  per- 
cent cap:  allow.s  a  railroad  to  Impose  a  sur- 
charge or  a  Joint  rate  where  more  than  one 
rail  carrier  handles  a  shipment;  allows  the 
ICC  to  cancel  the  Joint  route  under  certain 
conditions;  pre.serves  existing  law  under 
which  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  carrier 
In  Investigation  pro.^edlngs  and  on  the 
shipper  on  complaint  pro;'ecdlr.k:=.  elimi- 
nate general  rat-e  Increases  by  January  1. 
1984  unless  the  Comml.sslon  find.s  elimina- 
tion Is  not  feasible;  require  >  tape  recordings 
or  transcripts  of  rate  bureau  meetings  and 
a  record  of  all  votes;  includes  a  saving  pro- 
vision to  permit  challenge  of  existing  rates 
in  an  orderly  fashion  during  the  transition 
period  to  the  new  ratemaklng  provisions 
and    procedures; 

Abandonments  Expedites  abandonment 
proceedings  by  setting  forth  time  periods 
within  which  the  ICC  must  act  upon  aban- 
donment applications  depending  on  oppo- 
sition to  abandonment  and  '.omplexlty  of 
proceeding;  requires  railroads  to  sell  a  line 
approved  for  abandonment  to  a  financially 
responsible  person  upon  offer  to  pay  acqui- 
sition cost  of  line  or  difference  between 
revenues  attributable  to  service  plus  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  value  of  the  line:  clarifies 
the  Rock  Island  Transition  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  to  state  affirma- 
tively that  r.Gthliig  in  these  A -ts  s^all  limit 
the  right  of  any  person  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  Tucker  Act;  provides  that  ap- 
peals with  respect  to  constitutionality  of 
the  Rock  Island  or  Milwaukee  legislation 
be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  and  requires  an  ex- 
pedited decision;  sets  forth  a  new  schedule 
for  negotiation  of  e.-nployee  protection 
agreement  between  the  Ro?k  Island  Rail- 
road and  employee  org.inlzatlons. 

General  provisions:  Clarifies  the  ICC's 
power  to  exempt  rail  transportation  from 
reeulatlon:  restricts  the  ICC  s  car  servirc- 
powers  to  emergency  situations  and  en- 
courages State  authorities  to  exercl.se  their 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  standards  established  In  the 
railroad  transportation  poii.  y,  auttiori:'e.; 
$10  million  over  a  f^ree-year  period  for  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  convert  abandoned  railroad  property 
to  conservation  or  recreation  use; 

Provides  railroad  financial  assistance  by 
continuing  the  redeemable  preference  share 
program  and  Increasing  the  authorization 
to  $700  million.  $200  million  of  which  would 
be  available  to  USRA  for  use  by  Conrall  In 
establlshlni;  a  voluntary  annuity  program 
to  reduce  the  size  of  Its  workforce; 

Authorizes  $30  million  for  the  US  Rail- 
way A.s,soclatlon  and  an  emergency  funding 
of  $329  million  to  purchase  additional  Con- 
rall series  A  preferred  slock  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  Conrall  operations  during  com- 
pletion of  mandated  studies  concerning  the 
carriers   future    projected   funding   require- 


ment and  Its  future  structure  and  activities, 
S  1946 — Public  Law  96-448.  approved  Octo- 
ber  14.   1980     (  '72.  •461) 

Railroad  financing  Improvement:  Improves 
the  labor  protection  program  under  title  'V  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
which  provides  benefits  to  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  bankrupt  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west railroads  by:  (1)  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  protected  employees  to  receive  ex- 
cessive compensation  guarantees.  (21  allow- 
ing the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Con- 
rall) and  other  employers  with  employees 
protected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act.  to  retain  and 
transfer  some  protected  employees.  i3)  in- 
creasing by  $235  million  the  authorization 
to  pay  revised  benefits,  and  (4)  directing 
the  United  States  Railway  Association 
I  USRA)  to  monitor  the  program,  extends 
for  two  years,  until  September  30,  1982,  the 
Railroad  RehatUltatlon  and  Improvement 
Financing  Program  established  under  Title 
■V  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976  and  Increases  Its 
authorizations  from  $700  million  to  $1  1  bil- 
lion: makes  any  group  that  wishes  to  pur- 
chase or  rehabilitate  a  line  of  a  railroad  to 
ensure  continued  rail  service  eligible  for  low- 
linerest  loans  under  the  Redeemable  Prefer- 
ence Share  program:  and  provides  a  .spe- 
cific allocation  of  program  funds  for  labor 
costs  associated  with  Improved  manpower 
c:  ectivene.ss  S  2530 — Passed  Senate  June  28. 
1980  Note:  (Comparable  provisions  are  con- 
tained m  S  1946  which  became  Public  Law 
96-448)    (VV) 

Railroad  safety  Amends  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  $38  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981  and  $40  million  for  1982  to 
the  .Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrations  (FRA's)  ra;l  safety 
pri,.gra:n.  Inspection  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  grants-in-aid  for  State  Inspection 
programs,  specifics  that  $10  million  be  used 
lor  safety,  research,  and  development  of 
\*hich  $500,000  Is  lor  alcohol  and  drtig  abuse 
treatment  programs:  expands  the  Secretary's 
emergency  order  authority  to  lacilltate  a 
more  effect  ive  enforcement  of  rail  safety  laws 
and  pro.ide  appropriate  protection  for  the 
carriers,  mandates  that  the  Secretary  com- 
plete studies  and  reports  on  State  participa- 
tion In  rail  safety  programs  railroad  em- 
ployee training,  the  retrofitting  of  DOT 
Specification  105  tank  cars  and  the  reevalua- 
tlon  by  FRA  of  Its  safety  goals  and  programs, 
makes  certain  statutory  changes  to  clarify 
and  cOTisolldale  the  administrative  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Secretary  including 
expansion  of  venue  for  actions  broU"ht 
under  the  rail  safety  laws  to  allow  an  action 
to  be  brought  where  the  defendar.t  has  his 
principal  executive  office,  and  as  under  pres- 
ent law,  where  the  violation  occurred:  gives 
a  rail  em'ilovee  the  right  to  bring  an  action 
to  compel  the  Secretary  to  iss'ie  an  emer- 
gency order  if  It  can  be  shown  that  failure  to 
do  so  would  exoose  the  employee  to  im- 
minent physical  in)  'ry:  broadens  State  nar- 
tlclpation  in  rail  safety  inspection  programs 
and  expands  the  enforcement  atithorlty  of 
States  participating  in  Investigative  and  sur- 
veillance acti-ilies  reduces  from  90  to  15 
dars  the  period  m  which  a  oarticipating 
State  must  await  action  by  the  Secretary  be- 
fn-e  eoini;  into  Federal  court  for  injunctive 
relief  from  critically  unsafe  rail  con''itions 
and  redices  from  90  days  to  60  days  the  pe- 
riod in  current  law  that  a  State  must  wait 
before  brineing  an  action  for  civil  penalties: 
forbids  a  carrier  from  dlscharclnp  or  discrim- 
inatine  against  an  emnloyee  for  filing  a  com- 
p'alnt,  instituting  a  proceeding,  or  testify- 
Inij  in  a  nroceedmt'  relatine  to  safety  viola- 
tions or  for  refusng  to  work  under  hazard- 
ous conditions:  codifies  the  protection  cur- 
rently granted  rail  employees,  who  are  not 
covered  by  OSHA.  under  which  they  may  seek 


similar  protection  through  normal  grievance 
procedures  esiafcllshed  under  section  3  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  provides  that  safety  spe- 
cialist inspectors  employed  by  DOT  receive  a 
GS-13  rating  and  regular  safety  ins.jectors 
a  GS  12  rating:  requires  DOT  to  issue,  with- 
in two  years,  regulations  insuring  the  safe 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
passenger  equipment  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  eater  into  agreements  with 
States  for  Investigation  and  surveillance  ac- 
tivities under  the  Safety  Appliance,  Locomo- 
tive Inspection,  Signal  Inspection,  Hours  of 
Service,  and  Accident  Reports  -Acts  to  provide 
•he  FRA  with  the  ability  to  assure  that  State 
agencies  make  maximum  contributions 
to  the  railroad  saley  effort.  S  2730 — Public 
Law  96-423.  approved  October  10.  1980    iVVi 

Rock  Island  bankruptcy:  Makes  available 
$25  million  from  the  fiscal  1980  Department 
of  Transportation  Appropriations  .^ct  i  Public 
Law  96-131)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C.)mmis.5ion  dCC)  to  continue  service  for  45 
days  from  the  cate  of  enactment  over  those 
lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  which  were 
In  operation  on  March  1.  1980.  and  for  30 
days  on  those  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road that  are  (1)  included  In  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  approved  by  the  ICC,  or  (2i  In- 
cluded m  initial  bids  for  purchase  of  lines 
outside  of  such  a  reorganization  plan.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  excess  disruption  In  transpor- 
tation services  provided  by  the  railroads 
during  their  reorganiz.ation;  permits  the  ICC 
to  provide  directed  service  on  the  Milwaukee 
only  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  such  service  can- 
not be  continued  under  the  Emergency  Rail 
Service  Assistance  Act:  provides,  under  speci- 
fied con  'itions.  for  a  firs- -hire  status  bv  all 
other  rail  carriers  to  those  persons  who  were 
employed  bv  the  Rock  Itlard  Ra;lroad  on 
March  1,  1980  and  whc  are  separated  prior 
to  September  30.  1980,  due  to  reduction  in 
force;  provides  g'raranteed  obligations  of  not 
to  exceed  $50  million  to  provide  employee 
protection  of  which  $30  mir.lor.  is  to  be  an 
administrative  expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
Rock  Tsland  Rail-oad  and  $20  million  to  lake 
priority  below  claims  of  general  msecured 
creditors  of  t>-e  rallroid  but  abc- e  "-IbItis  of 
common  stockholders;  authorizes  $750  000  for 
fiscal  1981  to  cover  administrative  ex-penses 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  makes 
available  not  less  than  $2")  million  ;n  funds 
prcvlousU  authorl-ed  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Re'ulatorv  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  en"ouraee  the  ourchase  of  Rock  Is- 
land lines  by  non-carrier  eu'Itles  Including 
associations  of  railway  labor,  emplovee  coali- 
tions, and  shippers,  pursuant  to  a  feasible 
employee  or  employee-shlpoer  ownership 
plan:  directs  TCC  to  give  preference  to  pro- 
ceedings involving  Rock  ts'and  and  imposes 
time  limits  on  applications  for  Interim  emer- 
eencv  service  ard  for  sale  and  transfer  gives 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  discre- 
tionary authorltv  to  g.-ant  exemptions  from 
the  Safety  Appliances  Act  to  enco.ira^e  the 
development  or  implementation  of  new  rail 
technologv;  and  encourages  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  emplovee  sto-k  ownershH  plan 
(ESO'^l  for  ConRall  bv  providing  In'^'emnlfi- 
cation  for  liabilities  inctirred  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  nlan  S  22.1'^— Public  Law 
96  2.54,  aporoved  Mav  30    1980       VVi 

Shipbuilding  contrects  Makes  oermanent 
the  authority  of  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce 
under  section  502 'a i  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended  to  !^'"-e-5t  neeotlated 
contracts  for  Government -subsidized  vessel 
con.strucTion  HR  5P13— Public  Law  94-210. 
approved  Mar^-h  17.  1976    (Wl 

Towing  Safety  Advisory  Committee  Es- 
tablishes, within  the  Denartment  of  Trans- 
portation, a  flve-vear  16-member  Towing 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  consult  with, 
advise  and  make  re-ommendatlons  to  the 
Secretarv-  on  matters  relatine  to  shallow- 
draft  Inland  and  coastal  waterway  navigation 
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and  tdwliiK  safetv    provides  that  the  advisory 

committee  s  pr edln-;s  shall  be  open  to  the 

pub.lr,  and  authori/cs  iherefcir  surh  sunvs 
a.s  necesf.«rv  for  Bdriilnlstratlve  services  pro- 
vided by  the  ri.a.^.1  G  uird  In  sir  port  of  the 
committee  s  tnislripsr.  HR  «24;i  Public  La* 
BS-380,  appn>veU  October  ^j    1980    iVV) 

Traasportation  lu*s  cudl.'icatkm  Amends 
subtitle  IV  of  title  49.  US  C  i  Transportation 
I.aws)  to  codify  recent  law  and  improve  the 
fcKle  without  substantive  change  HR 
J807^Publlc  tJiw  96  258.  approved  June  .i 
1980    IVV) 

Truck  safety  Seeks  to  combat  the  In- 
creaJilnR  number  of  deaths.  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  duo  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  accidents  by  promoting  highway 
•safety,  ent  ouriu;lnj;  .sale  operation  and 
maintenance  of  commercial  motor  vehicles, 
and  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of 
commercial  motor  vehicle  operators; 

Develops  new  regulatory  authority  and  en- 
forcement tool.s  to  promote  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety,  provides  for  coverage  of 
Bpecltled  commercial  motor  vehicles  In  or 
atlectlng  commerct  Including  any  weighing 
at  least  10,000  pounds  any  transporting  haz- 
ardous materials  and  any  which  carry  ten  or 
more  per.sons,  exempts  any  vehicle  en^'aged 
In   farming  actlvltle.s  or  logging  operations; 

Increases  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violations  of  conimerclal  motor  vehicle 
health  and  safety  requirements,  imposes  a 
fine  of  up  to  $500  per  violation  for  failure 
to  fulfill  recordkeeping  requirements  with 
each  day  counted  as  a  separate  offense,  and 
an  overall  celling  of  $10,000  on  any  single 
violation,  dlrecu  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  Investigate  any  nonfrlvolous 
complaint  concerning  a  material  violation 
which  Is  occurring  or  has  occurred  within 
the  preceding  60  days  of  the  complaint; 

Contains  provisions  to  protect  an  employee 
from  discharge,  discipline,  or  discrimination 
If  he  or  -she  refuses  to  operate  a  vehicle  due 
to  the  employee  s  ariprehenslon  of  serious  In- 
Jury  to  their  person  or  to  the  public  due  to 
the  un<;afe  condition  of  the  equipment;  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Labor  to  Investigate 
employee  complaints  when  discrimination 
Is  alleged  and  If  a  violation  Is  discovered,  to 
order  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  viola- 
tion Including  such  remedies  as  reinstate- 
ment and  specified  compensation  and  dam- 
a^es. 

Establishes  uniform  maximum  national 
standards  for  trucks  using  the  Interstate 
system  of  80,000  pounds  weight  and  102 
Inches  wide: 

Authorizes  $50  million  In  fiscal  1981.  $100 
minion  In  1982.  and  $100  million  In  1933  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  matching  grants  (80 
percent  Federal  20  percent  State)  for  State 
development  or  imolementatlon  of  programs 
to  enforce  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
laws  and  regulations,  requires  formulation 
of  procedures  for  submission  of  Slate  en- 
fi>rcement  plans;  allows  a  State  to  adopt 
additional  or  more  strlnijent  safety  rule.^  If 
they  do  not  create  a  burden  on  commerce 
or  are  not  Inconsistent  with  Federal  rules; 

F.stabllshes  a  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  15  members 
appolii'cd  by  the  Secretary  who  are  experi- 
enced In  the  safety  rf^ulatlon  of  commer- 
ciHl  motor  vehicles  or  technically  qualified  by 
training,  experience,  or  knowledge,  to  evalu- 
ate commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  require- 
ments to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  on  matters  relating  to  DOT 
activities  and  functions  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety; 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  itetlonal  commercial  driver 
register,  requires  a  study  of  health  hazards 
facing  truck  drivers; 

Gives  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Instead  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 


sion, sole  authority  to  make  determinations 
of  the  safety  aspects  of  the  'fit.  willing  and 
able  requirement  that  specified  ca.'rlcrs 
must  meet  to  operate  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles and  contains  a  savings  provision  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  all  present 
rtiles.  regulations,  standards,  orders,  or  de- 
terminations relating  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  until  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary 8  1390 — Passed  Senate  February  20, 
1980     (M3| 

Trucking  deregulation  Amends  title  40. 
use  ,  to  eliminate  unnecessary  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  motor  carriers  and  to  encourage 
competition  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and 
improving  a  sound,  privately-owned  motor 
carrier  system. 

Entry  policy:  Eases  entry  by  new  firms  Into 
the  Industry  and  expansion  of  operations  by 
existing  firms,  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to 
companies  opposing  the  entry  which  must 
show  that  the  service  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest;  eliminates  the  entry  test  of  meeting 
public  necessity  for:  points  not  regularly 
served  by  a  regulated  carrier;  transportation 
as  a  substitute  for  abandoned  rail  service; 
transportation  of  food  by  owner-operators, 
small  shipments,  and  for  some  service  for  the 
Federal  government,  specifically  prohibits 
the  Issuing  of  "master  certificates"  based  on 
general  findings;  limits  protests  to  an  appli- 
cation to  those  who  are  already  licensed  to 
perform  the  service,  or  who  have  applied 
previously  for  the  authority,  or  those  to 
whom  the  ICC  grants  leave  to  Intervene;  lim- 
its protests  to  an  application  to  serve  as  a 
common  carrier  to  those  who  already  are 
authorized  to  perform  the  service  or  who  ap- 
plied previously  for  the  authority,  or  those 
to  whom  the  ICC  grants  leave  to  intervene; 
prohibits  any  contract  motor  carrier  from 
protesting  any  application; 

Removal  of  restrictions:  Directs  the  ICC  to 
process  Individual  applications  to  remove 
restrictions  from  certificates  and  permits; 
and  directs  the  ICC,  within  180  days  of  en- 
actment, to  eliminate  all  rules  requiring 
truckers  to  .stop  at  specific  gateway  points 
or  take  circuitous  routes: 

Exemptions  Exempts  from  ICC  regulation 
the  transportation  of  animal  feed,  agricul- 
tural seeds,  and  plants;  specified  transporta- 
tion by  a  -subsidiary  of  a  corporation  for 
another  unit  of  the  corporation  for  a  fee  If 
the  subsidiary  is  wholly  owned  and  notice 
given  to  the  ICC,  Including  a  list  of  sub- 
sidiaries Involved;  transportation  by  motor 
vehicles  Incidental  to  D  S  air  transport,  and 
to  the  extent  approved  by  the  CAB  by  a  for- 
eign air  carrier;  iLsed  pallets  and  containers 
and  other  used  shipping  devices:  and  trans- 
port of  crushed  volcanic  rock  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  wood  chips; 

Pood  transportation  savings  Makes  It 
clear  that  subtracting  transportation  sav- 
ings from  the  delivered  price  of  goods  Is  not 
a  violation  of  the  Robinson-Putnam  Act; 
and  states  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these 
savings  should  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer; 

Ratemaklng  flexibility:  Prohibits  the  ICC 
from  Interfering  with  rate  changes  proposed 
by  a  motor  carrier  If  they  are  not  ten  per- 
cent higher  than  the  rate  In  use  one  year 
prior  to  the  efTectlve  date  of  the  proposed 
change,  or  ten  percent  lower  than  the  charge 
In  effect  Julv  1.  1980;  allows  the  ICC  to  In- 
crease the  flexibility  zone  maximum  by  an 
additional  five  percent  per  year  If  It  deter- 
mines that  competition  warrants  the  change; 
limits  the  scope  of  collective  ratemaklng  and 
restricts  rate  bureaus;  and  eliminates  col- 
lective ratemaklng  on  slngle-Une  rates  be- 
ginning January  I.  1984: 

Antltru't  Immunity  Authorl'»s  the  con- 
tinuation of  motor  carrier  rate  bureaus  but 
pha.ses  out  after  three  years  the  antitrust 
immunity  now  granted  to  truckers  discussing 
or  voting  on  single  line  rales;  authorizes  a 
study   commission    to   review  the   need   for 


continued  antitrust  Immunity  and  report  to 
the  Preildeni  and  the  Congress  by  July  31. 
1982, 

Miscellaneous:  Prohibits  "lumping",  the 
practice  of  requiring  that  persons  who  own 
or  operate  motor  vehicles  be  assisted  In  load- 
ing or  unloading  their  vehicles;  and  estab- 
lishes civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations, allows  a  food  seller  to  compensate 
a  customer  for  picking  up  commodities  at 
the  seller's  dock; 

Directs  the  ICC  to  license  an  applicant  to 
be  a  broker  for  transportalton  of  property 
If  the  applicant  Is  "fit.  willing  and  able', 
directs  Ihe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop regulations  for  the  use  of  written  con- 
tracts governing  the  Interstate  movement  by 
motor  vebicle  of  exempt  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

Increases  the  total  value  of  outstanding 
securities  and  other  obligations  of  motor 
carriers  exempt  from  ICC  regulation  from  $1 
million  to  $5  million  and  of  notes  of  less 
than  two  years  miturlty  from  $200,000  to  $1 
million;  and  Increases  the  aggregate  gross 
operating  level  below  which  a  carrier  Is  ex- 
empt from  regular  merger  requirements  from 
$303,000  to  $2  million; 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  ICC.  In  consultation  with  State 
agencies  and  the  motor  carrier  industry,  to 
develop  recommendations  to  be  made  to  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  more  efficient  and  equitable 
system  of  State  regulations  for  Interstate 
motor  carr.ers;  directs  the  ICC  to  make  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  motor  carrier 
seri'lce  to  small  communities; 

Permits  common  carriers  to  enter  into 
pooling  agreements,  which  the  ICC  shall  ap- 
prove without  a  hearing  unless  It  determines 
that  It  Is  of  major  transportaUon  Impor- 
tance and  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  agreement  will  unduly  restrain 
competition; 

Authorizes  the  ICC  to  require  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  (with  more  than  one 
carrier  performing  the  haul)  and  Joint  rates 
between  motor  carriers  and  water  and  rail 
carriers;  prohibits  the  ICC  from  -equlrlng  a 
carrier  to  reduce  any  "through"  route  to 
subitanllally  less  than  the  entire  length  of 
Its  route  except  as  specified; 

Authorizes  the  ICC  to  grant  a  carrier,  for 
up  to  270  days,  temporary  or  emergency  tem- 
porary authority  to  provide  tran5portatlon  to 
a  place  having  no  current  service  capable  of 
meeUng  its  immediate  i:eeds; 

Amends  the  nonrall  hearing  and  appellate 
proce^  for  reaching  an  Initial  decision  and 
for  deciding  an  application  for  rehearing, 
reargument.  or  reconsideration;  sets  specific 
time  deadlines  for  processing  applications; 
permits  the  ICC  to  prescribe  specified  record- 
keeping and  filing  requirements  and  to  con- 
duct Inspections  of  agrlcxiltural  cooperatives 
engaged  in  motor  carrier  transportation; 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
set  minimum  levels  of  Insurance  for  both 
regulated  and  nonreg\ilated  carriers;  estab- 
lishes minimum  levels  of  financial  responsi- 
bility; prohibits  taxation  of  motor  carrier 
property  deferment  from  other  commercial 
and  Industrial  prorerty;  permits  common 
and  contract  carriers  to  deliver  or  receive 
pigpvback  trailers  from  rail  carrier  roii'es; 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pub- 
lish comorehenslve  lists  of  Jobs  available 
with  regulated  carriers  and  to  assist  jobless 
former  employees  of  regulated  carriers  to 
find  other  employment  S  2245— Public  Law 
96-296.  approved  July  1.  1980    (•78) 

Urban  mass  transportation:  Authorizes  a 
total  of  $25  1  billion  for  fiscal  1981  through 
198")  for  the  Urban  Ma-ss  Transit  Adminis- 
tration (ITNITAI  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  plus  such  sums  as  may  be 
rere-sarv  'or  a-'m'nls'rr'tlve  ex^ense'^  s^ds 
a  sutjolemental  1980  authorization  of  $400 
million;   provides  five-year  total  authorlza- 
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tlons  of  $13.9  billion  for  urban  discretionary 
capital  grants,  Including  S9  5  billion  for 
urban  formula  grants,  $650  million  for  sec- 
lion  18  small  urban  and  rural  grants,  and 
approximately  $980  million  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  projects; 

Requires  the  Secrelarj-  of  Transportation 
to  develop  an  allocation  plan  to  use  as  the 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  grant  funds  for 
rail  modernization  and  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects: reserves  75  percent  of  these  funds  for 
distribution  according  to  this  plan,  requires 
the  becretary  to  submit  a  proposed  final  al- 
location plan  to  the  Senate  and  House  au- 
thorizing committees  by  January  I,  1982; 
provides  that  the  allocation  plan  would  be- 
come final  when  approved  by  both  Hou.ses 
of  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution; 

Gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  use 
up  to  $150  million  annually  to  purchase 
transit  vehicles  and  related  equipment  di- 
rectly and  then  grant  ownership  of  these 
vehicles  and  equipment  to  States  and  local 
public  bodies  In  urbanized  and  non-urban- 
ized areas: 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  give  the  House 
and  Senate  authorization  committees  writ- 
ten notice  30  days  In  advance  of  the  ls.suance 
of  ft  forma!  letter  of  Intent  to  obligate  addi- 
tional funds  for  large  multi-year  capital 
projects  from  future  available  budget  au- 
thority; 

Amends  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  TVans- 
It  Act  to  authorize  for  fiscal  years  1981 
throuph  I98'>.  $2  490  billion.  $2  625  billion. 
$2775  billion.  S2  930  billion,  and  $3,090  bil- 
lion respectively  for  Discretionary  Grants; 
$100  million.  S85  million.  $10  million.  $95 
million,  and  $100  million  respectively  for 
research  and  development  and  university  re- 
search; $10  million  each  year  for  transpor- 
tation centers,  and  $110  million.  $120  mil- 
lion, $130  million.  $140  million,  and  $150 
million  respectively  for  nonurbanized  areas: 
Extends  authorizations  for  the  formula 
grant  program  through  fiscal  ]9S'i  to  provide 
tl  665  billion  in  1981.  $1,805  billion  In  1982. 
$1  925  billion  In  1983.  $2  025  billion  In  1984. 
and  $2  125  billion  in  1985;  deletes  the  for- 
mula grant  authorization  lor  fiscal  1981  and 
1982.  which  was  designed  to  allow  distribu- 
tion of  funds  among  several  tiers:  substitutes 
a  single  dollar  authorization  in  1981  for  the 
whole  program  and  funds  each  tier  as  a 
percentage  of  that  total  aut'^o'l-'rtlon  to 
closely  approximate  the  amounts  of  the  prior 
authorization: 

Makes  a  permanent  change  In  the  basic 
mechanism  for  distribution  of  funds  tinder 
the  formula  grant  program,  except  for  citle- 
w.th  populations  between  50.000  and  200,000. 
effective  in  fiscal  1982.  by  establishing  rail 
and  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  as  the  sole 
element  of  the  distribution  formula:  pro- 
vides that  80  percent  of  these  funds  be  ao- 
propriated  on  the  basis  of  each  area's  ratio 
of  bus  and  rail  revenue  vehicle  miles  to  the 
total  In  all  areas;  allocates  the  remaining 
20  percent  proportionately  according  to  the 
ratio  of  bus  revenue  miles  only,  and  provides 
that  the  funds  s'-all  be  available  only  for 
the  purchase  of  buses  or  related  equinment; 
permits  funds  to  be  appproprlated  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  thev  will 
be  obligated  by  UMTA  to  give  State  and  local 
governments  advance  notice  of  the  formula 
aoDO-^lonment  that  they  can  expect  the  fol- 
lowing year;  adds  a  new  Incentive  formula 
grant  oroeram  to  Section  5  starting  In  fiscal 
year  1983  to  help  Increase  transit  rldershlp 
and  encourage  stable  and  reliable  sources  of 
non-Federal  funds  by  rewarding  urbanized 
areas  based  on  Increases  in  rlders^iln  an-l  on 
the  ratio  of  operating  re'-enues  and  dedicated 
t-?r  sii"ces  to  to»!<l  e'iolble  oneratinp  costs; 
Reauires  that  the  Secretary  not  approve 
anv  program  after  July  1.  1982  imle^s  he  or 
she  finds  that  ener>^  conservation  has  been 
adecuatelv  considered  in  the  development  of 
caolta!  and  oDeratlne  expense  protects;  re- 
vises  the   definition   of   fixed   guldeway   to 


specify  that  rails  used  exclusively  for  transit 
are  to  be  Included  In  the  formula  grant  ap- 
portionment; strengthens  and  clarifies  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Secretar\  to  Inves- 
tigate safety  conditions;  makes  the  Buy 
American  Program  apply  to  all  projects  cost- 
ing more  than  $,'j00.000; 

Restricts  fiscal  1982  spending  to  the  1980 
level  If  the  amount  of  paperwork  which 
UMTA  requires  of  business,  pr'^ate  persons, 
and  Slate  and  local  governments  In  1981 
exceeds  the  1980  level: 

Permits  the  State  of  Maryland  to  use  reve- 
nues from  exlstli:g  transpL nation  facilltleE 
to  guarantee  bonds  for  a  new  Baltimore 
Harbor  Tunnel; 

Creates  a  ptibllc  Iraneportatlon  planning 
process  for  non-urban  areas  to  be  carried  on 
in  cooperation  and  consultation  with  appro- 
priate local  officials  and  substate  planning 
acencles;  and  provides  that  each  State  shall 
receive  no  less  than  one  percent  of  the  funds 
lor  non-urban  transportation  programs. 

Establishes  a  formula  for  bus  capital  funds 
for  1981  for  cities  with  population  over 
200,000  based  on  each  city  s  ratio  of  bus 
revenue  vehicle  miles  to  the  total  for  all 
cities;  allows  use  of  medicare  cards  as  proof 
of  eligibility  for  reduced  fare  rldershlp  for 
elderly  or  handicapped  persons,  establishes 
a  program  for  tran.sportatlon  of  handicapped 
persons  which  would  allow  localities  under 
50,000  to  present  a  plan  for  the  Secretary's 
approval  for  special  transportation  services: 
requires  cities  from  ."JCOOO  to  750.000  to  equip 
50  percent  of  new  buses  for  acce.ss  by  the 
handicapped,  and  requires  cities  over  750.000 
to  equip  all  new  buses  for  access  bv  the 
handicapped; 

Federal -aid  Highway  Amendments  of  1980: 
Limits  obligations  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  programs 
for  fiscal  1981  to  $8  45  billion;  provides  that 
80  percent  of  the.se  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  States  according  to  the  current  State- 
ratio,  and  the  remaining  20  percent  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  after  August  1. 
1980.  for  projects  in  States  which  have  obli- 
gated all  their  funds;  and 

Emergency  impacted  rail  and  highway 
transportation:  Authorizes  $250  million  In 
fiscal  1981,  Increasing  by  $50  million  each 
year  through  1985,  for  roads  affected  by  the 
transportation  of  heavy  bulk  energy  male- 
rial.  S.  2720 — Passed  Senate  June  25,  1980. 
(•235) 

Vessel  documentation  Authorizes  the 
documentation  of  the  privately-owned  ves- 
sel. KaUua.  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  Stales 
with  the  privileges  of  engaging  in  domestic 
co-siwise  trade.  S.  2476 — Passed  Senate  June 
2:',  1980.   iVV) 

Authorizes  the  documentation  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  vessel.  Scuba  K.ng  as  a  vesel 
of  the  United  States  with  the  privileges  of 
engaging  in  the  fisheries  and  coastwise  trade 
so  lonj  as  the  ve3>el  is  owned  by  a  US 
citizen  S.  762— Passed  Senate  August  18 
1980.   (VV) 

Authorizes  the  documentation  of  the  ves- 
sels Sara.  Aurelia  Four  Alice  Albatroas,  Hill- 
billy I.  Scitba  King,  and  Kailua  as  vesse's  of 
the  United  States  with  the  privileges  of  en- 
paeing  In  co?stwide  trade  as  long  as  each  ves- 
sel Is  owned  by  a  US  citizen;  requires,  with 
respect  to  the  ves-el  Sara,  that  it  be  oper- 
ated for  a  nonprofit  purpose  and  authorizes 
the  vessel  Scuba  King  to  engage  in  the  US 
fisheries:  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
airtin'  with  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  to  pre-are 
specifications  for  national  defense  features 
to  be  installed  on  vessels  of  the  national  de- 
fense reserve  fleet,  vessels  requisitioned, 
chartered  or  purchased  bv  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, vessels  which  are  security  for 
government  guaranteed  loans  under  the  1936 
act.  and  vessels  sub1e?t  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  owners  and  Fecretary  of  Com- 
merce an-l  provides  for  priority  treatment  of 
a  vessel  at  a  coal  pier  for  the  purpose  of  load- 


ing coal  when  the  coal  designated  for  that 
\es>el  is  present  at  the  terminal  and  avail- 
able for  loading  S.  1442- Public  Law  86- 
387.  approved  October  7.  1980    (VV) 

Veioel  inspecllon  and  manning  laws: 
Amends  current  law  to  update  the  manning 
and  Inspection  statutes  for  small  commer- 
c:ai  aim  special  purpose  industrial  vessels 
under  1.60J  gross  tons  to  provide  uniform 
inspection  standards  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  career  patterns  In  the  mari- 
time industry:  provides  that  vessels  less  than 
100  gross  tons,  carrying  passengers  or  freight 
for  hire  wo:ild  be  inspected  and  manned  un- 
der the  Small  Vessel  Manning  Act;  gives  the 
Ciast  Guard  the  fiexlblilty  to  prescribe  the 
manning  it  deems  necessary  for  vessels  be- 
tween 100  and  300  gross  tons;  retains  cur- 
rent requirement  that  vessels  200  tons  or 
over  navigating  in  the  high  seas  would  have 
to  have  masters,  males,  and  engineers  li- 
censed by  the  Coast  Guard  and  those  300 
prc^s  tons  or  over  must  be  navigated  with 
a  licensed  deck  officer  and  a  licensed  engi- 
neer; retains  the  existing  able  seaman  re- 
quirement under  pre=enl  law  but  adds  two 
n?w  tyiJes  of  les:i  qualified  able  seamen  to 
provide  the  necessary  fiexibility  in  meeting 
able  seamen  manning  requirements  for  ail 
classes  of  commercial  vessels:  and  reduces. 
from  19  to  18  years,  the  minimum  age  re- 
quirement for  able  seamen  to  be  consistent 
with  International  standards  HR  5164 — 
Public  Law  96-378.  approved  October  6. 
1980.  (VV) 

TREATIES 

Atomic  energy  agency  safeguards  agree- 
ments: Provides  lor  enforcement  m  the  U.S. 
of  safeguards  in  all  nuclear  facilities,  except 
those  of  direct  national  security  significance. 
in  accordance  with  International  standards. 
Ex  B.  95th-2d— Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed  to  July  2.  1980    ('302) 

East  German  Consular  Convention: 
Eslabli.=hes  consul  \r  relationships  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public that  are  modeled  after  those  con- 
tained in  the  most  recent  series  of  consular 
conventions  negotiated  with  various  coun- 
tries particularly  those  of  Eastern  Europe; 
clearly  delineates  such  obligations  as  free 
communication  between  a  citizen  and  his  or 
her  consul,  notification  to  consul  officers  of 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  their  citizens, 
and  permission  for  consuls  to  visit  those  de- 
tained, and  authorizes  the  consuls  of  both 
countries  to  perform  the  customary  wide 
variety  of  other  consular  !>ervlces  w  hlch  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  both  govern- 
mental and  commercial  interaction  between 
countries  Ex  F.  96th  2d— Resolution  of 
Ratlficalion  agreed  to  July  2    1980    1*301) 

Endangered  species  internalicnal  trade 
convention  amendment:  Establishes  an  ex- 
plicit le^al  basis  for  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  to  provide  financial  support  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Convention. 
Ex  O.  96'h  2d— Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed  to  September  17,  1980    (•411) 

Food  and  Ccnvention:  Supercedes  the 
provisions  of  the  1971  Food  Aid  Convention 
as  one  of  two  conventions  ccmoo'lnp  the 
1971  International  Wheat  Aereement  raises 
the  minimum  annuil  food  aid  commitments 
of  the  12  donor  countries  which  are  members 
from  4.3  million  metric  tons  to  76  million 
metric  tons  of  cereal  grains  or  their  cash 
equivalent,  thereby  raisin?  the  CS  mini- 
mum annual  food  aid  commitment  from  1.89 
million  metric  tons  to  4  47  million  metric 
tons:  includes  rice  as  an  acceptable  form  of 
food  aid  though  it  will  not  be  equivalent  on 
a  ton-for-ton  basis  to  other  grains  In  meet- 
ing a  member's  annual  obligation;  and 
changes  the  method  of  valuing  contribu- 
tions of  members  which  chose  to  contribute 
in  cash  to  more  accurately  refiect  prevailing 
prices  and  therefore  maintain  the  real  value 
of     these    contributions.     Ex.     G.     96lh-2d 
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Resolution  of  Ratlflcatlon  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 17,  1S8U.  (•408) 

Halibut  Ushtry  Couventloa  With  Canada. 
BrliiBS  the  195J  Cjnveiillon  Between  the 
Lnued  Staler  and  Canada  for  the  Preserva- 
tion or  the  Halibut  FUhery  of  the  North 
Faclhc  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  Into  con- 
formity with  the  leims  ot  the  US.  fishery 
Conser.utlun  and  Management  Act  of  1975 
(FMCA)  and  a  Canadian  Proclamation  of 
1977  which  extended  the  exclusive  fisheries 
Jurisdictions  of  each  country  to  a  point  200 
miles  off  their  coasts;  limits  Canadian  flsh- 
ini;  In  US.  controlled  waters  to  1  2  million 
pounds  of  halibut  In  1980.  allows  US  trawl- 
ing In  Canadian  waters  for  3.250  metric  tons 
of  Kroi'hdt  sh  In  1980  and  none  thereafter, 
provides,  for  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  power 
!o  anply  and  enforce  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Convention  In  their  respective  areas 
of  exclusive  Jurisdiction:  reduces  the  period 
of  notice  either  party  must  give  before  ter- 
mination from  two  years  to  one  year;  and 
continues  the  Joint  manaRcment  of  trans- 
boundnrv  halibut  through  the  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission  Ex  DD.  96th- 
1st  Re'^olutlon  of  Ratification  agreed  to 
March  20,  1980.  (•57) 

IMCO  convention  amendments:  Stream- 
lines the  Ftrvicture  and  functions  of  the  In- 
terpovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization (IMCO)  whose  name  when  the 
nmeidmenfs  enter  into  force  will  be  changed 
to  the  International  Maritime  Ori'anl7atlrin 
to  accommodate  Its  Increased  size  and  work- 
load and  to  forinalize  the  status  nf  the  Le-?al 
Commlttpe.  the  Marine  Environment  Pro- 
tection Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Technical  Cooperation  In  order  to  place  these 
bodies  on  the  .^ame  footlnp  as  the  Marlifme 
Safetv  Committee  Ex  S.  96th-lst— Resolu- 
tion of  Ratmcatlon  agreed  to  July  2,  1980 
( •298) 

Inter-Amerlcin  Institute  for  Cooperation 
on  Agriculture  Convention'  Strpn"then«  and 
expn-rts  the  mandate  of  the  Tnter-Amerlcan 
Institute  for  aprlrultural  science  which  will 
be  ren'knied  as  the  Inter-.Amerlc.Tn  Institute 
for  Coonernt'on  on  ATlcuItiire  (TTCA>-  pro- 
vides <h>«t  'he  Institute  will  consist  of  three 
prinrlnal  ori'ans  the  Ir ter-Amerlcnn  Boai^d 
ot  A'Tlci'itiirc  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  OenTal  Ol'-er'orate  and  that  the  Board 
bo  comprised  of  on*-  r<>t  r^sontatlve  f'om  fmh 
tnTn^vT  stiip  Er  "H  S^'h-ist— t>e<rnlnfioi 
of  Ratmcatlon  agreed  to  September  17,  1980. 
(•413) 

Internatloial  carrlapp  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs: Establishes  unlfrrm  Inspection  re- 
quirements for  transportation  equipment 
which  mnves  perlshehle  foortst'-T";  acros-:  na- 
tional borders;  requires  that  all  "Insulated, 
refrlferated.  or  heated"  en'ilnment  utilized 
to  ship  perishable  foodstuTs  Into  contract ln<; 
States  meet  certain  minimum  star  lords  set 
forth  In  the  Annex  to  the  Acreement'  re- 
quires contracting  States  to  Inspect  and  test 
such  equipment.  Issue  certl^cates  of  com- 
pliance, and  r"coenl''e  the  validity  of  cer- 
tificates I'^sued  bv  other  Contracting  States: 
applies  the  *erms  of  the  Arreement  to  ell 
transport  equipment  excent  that  used  In  sea 
vovBfes  of  more  than  l.SO  kilometers:  s°ts 
forth  a  procerl\ire  wherehv  this  Agreement 
ca'i  be  amended  and  provides  each  contract- 
In?  Nation  with  a  ve'o  over  any  propsed 
amendment  Ex  B  96th — 1st — Resolution  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  March  20,   1980    (•RO) 

International  natural  rubber  agreement: 
Seeks  to  stabilize  short-term  natural  rtibbcr 
price  fluctuations  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
co'ira<;e  the  exnanslon  of  natural  rubber  s\ip- 
pUes  over  the  loni?  term:  provider  for  the  use 
of  buiTer  stocks  which  will  be  bought  or  sold 
at  various  times,  triggered  by  movements  of 
natural  rubber  prices  around  an  agreed  refer- 
ence price;  provides  for  an  Initial  purchase 
fo-  the  buffer  stocks  of  5^0  000  metric  tons, 
to  be  held  In  both  exoortlng  and  Importing 
member  countries:  sets  an  Initial  reference 
price  of  45  cents  per  j)ound;   allows  market 


forces  to  operate  if  the  price  lluciuaies  iiu 
more  than  15  percent  Irom  the  reference 
price,  provides  that  the  buffer  stocK  managers 
may  sell  slocks  If  the  price  exceeds  the  reler- 
ence  by  15  to  20  percent,  and  buy  rubber  If 
the  price  Is  15  to  JO  p.rcent  below  the  reler- 
cncc,  rei^ulrej  the  manager  to  sell  or  buy  If 
i.ie  prlt-e  rlscj  aire  than  2:  perce.it  above  or 
falls  more  then  2'J  percent  below  the  refer- 
ence, respectively;  and  seti  upper  and  lower 
Indicative  prlrcs  of  68  and  32  cents  per 
p^iu;id.  respectively,  beyond  which  the  price 
.sta'Jlllzatlon  bands  may  not  be  adjusted.  Ex. 
D,  96th-  2d — Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed    to    May   22.    1980.    ('ISe) 

International  wheat  agreement  extension 
protocols:  Continues  US  partlcipatu  n  In  the 
1971  Wheal  Trade  and  Food  Aid  Conventions, 
which  together  constitute  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  (IWA),  until  June  30.  1981; 
permlt.s  The  U  S  to  make  good  on  its  share 
(14  percent)  of  the  annual  administration 
expenses  of  the  IWC.  In  fiscal  1980  and  1981. 
and  provides  that.  If  the  Wheat  Council  de- 
termines that  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
or  purchases  and  supply  obligations  are  ca- 
pable of  successful  negotiation.  It  shall  re- 
quest the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment to  convene  a  negotiating  conference 
Ex  FF,  96th  1st  -Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed  to  September   17.   1980.   CiOB) 

Load  lines  convention  amendment:  Ex- 
pedites the  procedure  for  amending  the  tech- 
nical annexes  to  the  1966  International  Con- 
vention on  Load  Lines  by  providing  for  their 
tacit  acceptance  after  two  years  unless  objec- 
tions are  deposited  by  more  than  a  'hlrd  of 
the  contracting  parties  or  bv  parties  whose 
combined  merchant  fleet  is  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  the  c  mtract- 
ing  parties  Ex  GO,  96th- 1st — Resolution  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  July  2.  1980.   (•299) 

Mur:tlme  Search  and  Rescue  Convention: 
Establishes  a  multilateral  framework  for 
rescuing  persons  at  sea  and  provides  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  International  search 
and  rescue  for  world  shipping:  reemphasl^es 
the  longstanding  maritime  tradition  that  as- 
sl.slance  be  provided  to  any  person  In  distress 
at  sea,  regardless  of  the  person's  nationality 
or  status,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
person  Is  foimd;  directs  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention to  reach  agreement  on  the  bound- 
aries of  "search  and  rescue  regions"  and  the 
division  of  responsibilities  for  overall  coordi- 
nation of  search  and  rescue  services  In  these 
regions;  sets  forth  procedures  for  search  and 
rescue  services  with  regard  to  cooperation 
among  States:  preparatory  measures  to  en- 
sure readiness;  what  operating  procedures  to 
be  followed  during  a  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ation, and  ship  reporting  svstems  to  be  in- 
stituted to  provide  timely  Information  on 
the  location  of  ships  In  the  various  search 
and  rescue  regions,  and  provides  that  tech- 
nical amendments  shall  automatically  be- 
come effective  one  year  after  communicated 
to  the  parties,  unless  more  than  one-third  of 
the  parties  object  Ex  J  96th-2d — Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  July  2,  1980.  (•3001 

Ocean  dumping  convention  amendments: 
Provides  a  system  for  arbitration  and  settle- 
ment of  dl.sputes  arising  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  the  application  or  the  1972  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution 
by  Dumping  of  Wastes  Ex  I.  96th-lKt— Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 17.  1980   (•412) 

Pollution  from  ships  prevention  conven- 
tion protocol:  Incorporates  the  1973  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from 
Ships  (the  acceptance  of  which  has  been  de- 
layed as  a  result  of  Annex  II  of  that  agree- 
ment which  details  measures  for  the  control 
of  250  noxious  chemical  liquids  carried  In 
bulk);  provides  that  parties  to  the  protocol 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Annex  II  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  the  protocol  enters  Into  force:  requires 
new  crude  carriers  of  20.000  dead  weight  tons 
(dwt)   and  above,  and  new  product  carriers 


auove  30,000  dwt  to  be  fitted  with  protec- 
tively-placed segregated  balla.st  tanks:  re- 
quires exlstlni;  crude  carriers  of  40,000  dwt 
and  above  to  be  fitted  with  segregated  ballast 
tanks,  clean  ballast  tanks  or  crude  oil  wash- 
ing option  win  lapse  after  two  years  for  crude 
carriers  of  70.000  dwt  and  above  and  after 
four  years  for  crude  carriers  of  40.000  to  70,- 
OOU  dwt,  and  requires  existing  produrc  car- 
riers of  4O.C00  dwt  and  above  to  be  fitted 
with  clean  oi  segregated  ballast  tanks  Ex. 
C.  96th -1st— Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed  to  July  2,  1980   ( ^296) 

Psychotropic  substances  convention: 
Places  psychotropic  (mind  altering)  drugs 
under  International  controls  which  (1;  ban 
the  use  of  hallucinogens  except  under  direct 
governmental  supervision  for  reiesrch  pur- 
puses  In  medical  or  scientific  Institutions; 
and  (2)  require  natlon.i  to  limit  by  measures 
they  consider  appropriate  the  manufacture, 
export.  Import,  distribution,  use.  and  pc.£ses- 
slon  of  all  psychotropic  substances  to  med- 
ical and  scientific  purposes  Ex  G.  92d-lst  — 
Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
20.  1980.   (-59) 

Radio  regulations  revision:  Updates  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Regulations  as  they  apply 
to  aeronautical  communication  to  take  into 
account  the  present  technological  stale  of 
the  art  and  the  Increasing  demands  on  these 
frequencies  Ex.  B  96'h-2d- -Resolution  of 
Railflcallon  agreed  to  September  17,  1980. 
(•410) 

Safetv  of  life  at  sea  convention  protocol: 
Improves  the  International  safety  si!.ndards 
of  ships,  beyond  the  level  provided  for  m 
the  1974  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convenllo.-i,  by 
siren, thenlng  the  standards  governing  radar 
equipment  and  the  Inspection  and  certifica- 
tion for  all  ships,  and  the  steering  mccha- 
nl.sm  and  fire  safety  systems  for  tankers  in 
particular;  restricts  the  validity  of  cargo 
ship  construction  certificates  to  five  ve^rs 
Without  possibility  of  extension,  and  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  inspection  uf  ves- 
sels; requires  new  and  existing  tankers  to 
have  Independently  operable  remote  steering 
gear  control  systems:  requires  all  ships  to 
be  fitted  with  at  least  two  radars,  each  ca- 
pable of  being  operated  Independently  of  Ihc 
other;  establishes  a  timetable  for  fitting  the 
cargo  holds  of  tankers  wUh  Inert  gas  svc- 
tems  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  fire  and  ex- 
plosion' and  requires  that  parties  apply  the 
requlrtments  of  both  the  Convention  and 
the  Protocol  to  the  ships  of  non-parties  to 
the  extent  necessarv  to  insure  that  no  more 
favorable  treatment  Is  given  to  such  ships. 
Ex.  D  96lh-lst  -Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed   to  July  2.    1980.    (•297) 

Salmon  fisheries  protocol  wl'h  Canada: 
Amends  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Advl.sory  Committee  to  the  Interra'Ional 
Pacific  Salmon  Flsherle;-  Commission  from 
six  to  seven  members  from  ca"h  country,  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tive Indian  adviser.  Ex.  O.  95th-Ist— Resolu- 
tion of  Ratification  agreed  to  March  20,  1980 
(*58) 

Treaty  with  Peru  on  penal  sentences:  Per- 
mits citizens  of  either  country  who  have 
been  convicted  In  the  courts  of  the  other  na- 
tion to  .serve  f'elr  .sentences  In  their  home 
country  provided  the  cousent  of  the  prl.s-iner 
and  the  approval  of  both  rovernments  are 
obtained:  applies  these  orovl'lons  to  prison- 
ers who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  an  offense  which  both  parties  recognize 
as  a  crime  provided  that  the  prisoner  1?  a  na- 
tional of  the  receiving  state,  the  sentence  is 
final  and  all  appeal  procedures  complete,  and 
that  the  provision  of  the  sentence,  excluding 
the  period  of  confinement,  has  alre.idy  been 
compiled  with;  end  makes  the  treaty  not  ap- 
plicable when  a  prisoner  has  received  me 
death  sentence,  been  convicted  of  a  purely 
military  offense,  or  has  less  than  .'ix  months 
remaining  to  serve  at  the  time  the  petition 
for  transfer  is  made  Ex  II,  96th- 1st— Resolu- 
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tion  of  Railflcallon  agreed  tc  Maich  26   1980. 
(•61) 

Venezuelan  Maritime  Boundary  Treaty 
Establishes  permanent  maritime  boundaries 
and  ellmina,.es  overlapping  Jurisdictional 
claims  between  the  United  States  and  Ve.i- 
ezuela,  and  provides  that  the  partlej  to 
the  agreements  will  not  claim  or  exercise  for 
4ny  pi  rposes  sovereign  rights  or  uirlsdlctlon 
over  the  waters  or  seabed  or  subsoil  delim- 
ited to  t;ie  other  party:  the  maritime  boun- 
daries established  shall  not  affect  or  prejudice 
in  any  manner  the  position  of  any  Party 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  Internal  waters 
of  the  territorial  sea,  of  the  high  seas  or  ol 
the  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  for  any 
other  purpose;  the  maritime  boundaries  arc 
geodetic  lines  which  connect  various  points 
depicted  In  the  treaty  and  thai  the  coordi- 
nates arc-  de'.er.T'.liied  with  reference  to  in'er- 
natlonally  accepteii  dat.t  and  standards;  and 
disputes  arising  from  the  Interpretation  or 
the  treaty  MiU  t>e  resolved  by  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments  Ex  O.  9Gth- 
1st— Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to 
September  17.  1980.   (•414) 

vs.    TERRITORIES 

Omnibus  terrl'orlcs:  Provides  for  fiscal 
1981  and  beyond  an  open  ended  autbort:ta- 
tlcn  for  the  operation  of  the  civil  govcnnienl 
cf  the  Trust,  Territory,  which  lT,clude.<  funds 
for  completion  t,t  the  capital  Improvemrml 
program,  a  b  sic  romm-julcatlons  svstem  and 
B  feasibility  ."-tt'dy  and  "onstru  ;t!on  of  a  hy- 
droelectric facility  on  Ponape:  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  using  existing  au- 
thorities, to  submit  to  Congress,  no  later  than 
January  l,  1981.  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
health  care  and  environmental  monitorliig 
program  vhich  Is  In  addition  to  the  existing 
prog.-am  under  Public  Law  95-134.  takln;- 
Into  consideration  'he  different  needs  of 
Bikini,  Erilwetck.  Rone'ap.  and  Utlrlk  Alr.ILs 
In  the  Northern  Marshal!  IsU'nds  v/hlch  were 
affecled  by  ladiatlon  as.  a  result  of  U.S.  nu- 
cltar  weapons  testing  between  1946  and  1953 
and  authorizes,  effective  October  1 ,  1980.  from 
lundb  authorized  to  the  Dt'partment  of  En- 
ergy, such  sjms  as  may  be  necessary  to  Ini- 
pleneiit  the  program;  amends  current  law  *o 
provloo  Tiuditlonal  war'anted  compensation 
for  1,  limited  number  of  persons  who  were 
victims  of  radl.iacitve  .'.illout  from  the  March 
1,  1954.  thermonuclear  dclonatiin  at  BIk'.iil 
Atoll  In  the  Marshall  Islands,  provides  for 
continuance  of  Federal  health  anu  education 
programs  In  the  Trust  territory  and  thslr 
succes.sor  governments  until  terminated  by 
Congiest:;  authorizes  $24.4  mlUlon  to  estab- 
lish a  t'rant  program  for  health  care  needs 
of  the  residents  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islund-s.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  tn'.,er  Into  a  contract  with  ih;  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  for  the  purpo.-e  of  estab- 
lishing a  local  tux  code;  sets  January  l.  1982, 
as  the  dale  of  Implementation  of  the  new 
tax  code:  repeals  the  prohibition  on  the 
award  of  lii.terest  under  ihc  Guam  Land 
Claims  provhslons  of  Public  La*  95-134:  for- 
gives the  Interest  on  loans  made  to  Guam  to 
assist  Ir  the  reh-iblMtatlcn  of  the  Island  due 
to  damage  cau;  ed  by  World  War  II  and 
Tj'phoon  Karen  and  credits  the  Interest  paid 
against  the  outstanding  principle,  modifies, 
and  extends  for  ten  years,  the  loan  guarantee 
program  for  the  Guam  PowT  .^uthorltv; 
transfers  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  certain  lands 
which  the  US.  acquired  from  Denmark  and 
did  not  -eserve  or  retain  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-435:  and  releases 
the  V'rgln  Islands,  upon  "ayment  of  the 
outstanding  principle,  from  the  mortgage  on 
appro-lmalily  ten  acres  of  land  for  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  St.  Croix  Armory; 
prohibits  any  change  In  the  existing  lease  on 
Water  Island  before  1992  without  Congres- 
sional approval;  authorizes  the  U  S.  to  retain 
the  funds  attributable  to  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing cu-toms.  duties  and  fees  on  petroleum 
products  between  August  18.  1973.  and  Jan- 
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uarv  1.  1982.  with  all  other  dedticilons  re- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Virgin  islatids  Re- 
vised Organic  Act.  repeals  the  deficit  authori- 
zation contained  In  Public  Law  95-348:  au- 
thorizes the  Virgin  Islands  to  levy  excise 
taxes  on  article.'^  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  Islands:  directs  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  to  transfer  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  within 
two  years  of  enactment  title  of  lli:;  former 
District  Building  located  on  Norre  Gade:  ex- 
tends the  guaranteed  bonding  authority  fo"- 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  rive  years  ■.Ith  a  pro- 
vision that  any  funds  guaranteed  but  not 
obligated  at  the  expiration  of  t).at  period 
would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, effective  October  1,  1980.  to  a-ssisl  the 
Governor  of  American  Samoa  In  collecting  all 
customs  duties  derived  'rom  American 
Samoa;  requires  the  Deparin.tni  of  Interior 
to  waive  matching  requirements  on  Federal 
grant  programs  to  the  territories,  directs 
Federal  agencies  to  waive  any  requi'-ement 
lor  local  mr.ichlng  funds  under  SIOO.OOO 
f-'om  American  Samoa  or  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands:  authorizes  the  territories  :o  use 
Federal  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  ot  the  Inleilor  to  notify 
Congress  prior  to  any  storage  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  or  radioactive  waste  In  any  lerrlt'-ry; 
clarifies  Piieno  R:co"s  Jurisdiction  over  Its 
submerged  Ir.nds;  and  transfers  to  Gua.n.  ihe 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Aiac-rlcan  Samoa  the 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Territorial  Submerged 
Land-i  Act.  H.R  3756— Public  Law  96-205.  ap- 
proved March  I'J,  1980.  (VV) 

VETERANS 

Interagency  medical  resources:  Clurlfles 
and  expands  the  author! ly  of  the  Veterans 
Adnllul^trallOil  a:iU  the  DeptrMnent  of  De- 
fense as  direct  htalih  rare  providers  In  order 
to  faclUtai,e  PeJeri!  Imeragenc;'  sharing  of 
medical  care  and  medical  care  support  rt; 
sources.  6.  2J58 — Passed  Senate  ?epiember 
29,  11^80.  (VA  I 

Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Ii-C  Grants  a  Federal  cl.arler 
ill  Ilalian-An.erlcan  War  Veterans  (lAWV/ 
of  the  UnUed  States,  a  nonprofit  national 
service  organization  founded  ui  19d2  com- 
prised of  honorably  discharged  veteran-s  and 
vk'liose  primary  objective  of  stlmiuatlrg  pa- 
triotism and  good  v>'l\  ainont  VH,era;i.. 
through  a  br  aa  ri-ngc-  c'  .-ronununity  .eiatid 
act'.vltles.  ;: .  2i>l2 — Pai,sed  Senate  December 
1,  1980.  (VV  > 

Survivors  benefits:  Amends  title  iO,  U.P..C  . 
to  remove  certain  Ir.equl'.ies  In  the  Survivor 
Bniefit  Plan  (SBP)  us  foilows:  Providct  tha' 
th?  SBI'  an'-jult;'  noi  be  offset  by  more  Lh..r 
-10  peneiit  by  social  security:  conforiiis  tht 
method  of  caiculatlng  the  cost  to  the  mili- 
tary member  under  tl'e  SBP  to  tliat  of  'h': 
civil  service  system;  pioudes  an  anruity  tc 
widows  or  widower  J  whose  sp'iuscs  died  on 
active  duty  i.'efore  September  21.  IQ";?.  and 
who  v/ere  eiit,ible  fo-  retirement  at  the  time 
of  their  death;  allows  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans to  suspend  paymeiils  into  the  SLF 
;from  which  they  wo.ild  receive  no  benefits 
in  that  their  depender.cy  and  indemnity 
compensation  (DICl  benefits  from  'he  VA 
cancel  o.it  their  SBP  bene'itsi,  and  elln^l- 
nutes  tl't  social  security  .offset  for  ihe  sur- 
vivor ol  a  reservist  whose  comtjiiied  reserve 
and  civilian  earnings  exceed  the  oaaxlmum 
wages  subject  to  social  security  taxes  durln^ 
ail  of  their  military  service  S  91— Kubllc 
Law  96  402.  apprn'ed  October  C.  1980    (W) 

Veterans  disability  compensation  ?nd 
housing  benefits:  Provides,  effective  October 
1.  1980.  a  (1)  14.3  percent  increase  in  the 
ba-lc  cciiiprn.-..atlon  vaies  for  veterans  rated 
50  percent  or  mere  disabled  and.  f-.^r  veterans 
moi-e  severely  disabled,  the  anni  al  ciotliln^ 
and  der)cndent5  allowances  and  DIC  benefits 
payable  To  the  survlvlrp  spouses  r  nd  children 
of  veterans  whose  deathr  were  service  con- 
nected, and  (2)    13  percent  Increase  In  the 


rates  for  veterans  rated  from  ten  through  40 
percent  disabled;  provides  for  limited  spe- 
cially adi,ptcd  housing  gni,nts.  up  to  $5,000, 
and  eliglb'llty  for  di-ect  ho;re  loans.  t/i  cer- 
tain Vetera tis  who,  f.s  a  result  of  a  service- 
connected  dijaoUlty,  are  totally  blind  o'  have 
lost  the  use  of  both  upper  extremities,  per- 
mits ve'eran."^^  who  have  usee  their  VA  loan- 
Ruaranty  entliieraenl  in  obtaining  a  ioar  for 
the  purchase  of  a  cnnvenMonal  home,  con- 
dominium, or  mobile  home  to  refinance  the 
i03n,  at  a  lower  '.n'erest  rate  with  a  VA  loun 
guaran'.v;  increases  from  $2.'''.(X)0  to  $27,500 
the  maxlm;in-  VA  loan  L'uarr.nty  for  a  con- 
ventional home  or  condominium  and  from 
$i7.500  to  $20,000  the  maximum  umouni  for 
a  moi;l'e  home  moblie  home  lot,  or  both; 
extends  f'om  Septen.bjr  30,  1981,  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  19a5.  the  V.^'s  authority  txi  maintain 
■1  regional  office  In  thf  Philippines:  provides 
that  hcad.'tone.'^  or  markers  may  ly  furnished 
for  .he  gr.ive  of  a  vcicran  or  member  ol  ihe 
veieran'.=  immediate  family  who  Is  burled  In 
a  state  veterans  cem?ver .':  removes,  effective 
October  1,  1980,  the  prohibition  on  the  con- 
current receipt  of  rrJlitary  retired  pay  and 
VA  need-b  ised  pensioii  benefits;  llmiiE  DIC 
benefits  pavable  to  a  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran  convicted  of  a  felony  anl  sen- 
tenced to  prij'jn:  ma',:es  records  and  docu- 
ments crf-ated  by  che  VA  as  part  of  the 
agency's  inedlcil  ouaiity  assurai  ce  progrr.m 
privileged  ana  confidential  and  bar,^  t'nelr 
dlfcios.irc  cx'f-n:  In  specified  d'cum-stances; 
amends  the  American  Battle  ?Tonurr;ents 
Ccmmissicn  tc  provide  personnel  for  the  care 
and  niainlenarro  of  ccine'erles  oversers 
where  .American  Se;vlcen:en  arc  burled;  au 
tl  rlzes  the  VA  to  cQn"ey  t--  the  city  of 
Cl.eyenne.  Wvoming,  certain  lund  Icr  -he 
exnanslon  and  'mprovement  of  a  road^-ay 
HR.  7511— Public  Law  ^6  385,  appro  .-ed  Oc- 
tober 7,  1980.  rW) 

Veterans'  health  rare:  Malntalna  snd  Im- 
proves the  quality,  scope.  .in<?  e.flclency  of 
health-care  services  pio^ided  veterans  under 
the  Veterans"  Admlnistr'.tlo."-  health  care 
svstem- 

HeaJih-crtre  personnel  amendments;  Re- 
vises. ?xUnds.  and  Iniproves  various  VA 
health-ca'-e  programs  designed  to  recruit  and 
retain  suflcle-;*  qualii.ec;  cpable  iiealth-:nre 
personne..  including  physicians,  denttsls, 
iiarsinK  personnel,  allied  health  persotinel, 
and  otiier  en^p'ovees  In  the  Department  rf 
Tledlc.ne  nnd  Surgery  (DMi^S)  and  maker 
needed  improv-ements  In  varl  >us  a.'-pacts  of 
the  VA's  hea;th-care  personnel  system;  In- 
c.-ea.ses  tne  rates  of  special  p»y  for  ellslble 
DMA-S  physlclai's  and  dcn.Uts  by  restructur- 
iTig  tho  computation  of  ;  uch  pay.  and  making 
♦he  program  permanent;  allows  an.ounts  of 
special  pav  received  by  fuU-time  anl  ,>art- 
lime  d^nttstr  to  be  used  for  determii.lng 
amoui'ts  of  life  insurance  coverage  and  for 
computing  an  annuit;.  u.id^r  the  dvl!  service 
perscr;ncrsy:>tem;  require:-,  the  .Adni'nlslrator 
to  monitor  the  Impact  of  t'le  special  pay  au- 
thor.ty  on  the  VA's  aMlltv  to  recnd'.  and  re- 
tain physicians  and  dentists  a:.d  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  removes  top  DM.tS 
personnel  who  are  hired  under  the  authority 
of  title  38  from,  coverage  by  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  under  title  5  USC:  ailows  the 
Administrator  to  assign  nur.ses  and  other 
specified  personnel  to  cu-cai:  duty  on  a  Fed- 
eral holiday  that  falls  wlihln  a  regular  work- 
week authorizes  title  38  premium  and  over- 
tim.'  pav  benefits  as  now  provided  to  legls- 
tered  nurses  and  other  specified  personnel,  to 
be  pro.lCed  to  other  DM&3  personnel  deter- 
nJn'-d  to  be  providing  either  direct  paMent- 
rrare  6erv;ces  or  services  incident  to  sucn 
direci-care  services;  authorizes  the  Admluis- 
trator  to  adjust  the  rates  of  premium  an! 
overtime  pay  for  service  outside  of  the  normal 
workday  or  wek  raid  to  nurses  and  other 
7pe-'.fied  pprsonnel  at  individual  VA  her.ltii- 
care  r.tcllilies  when  necessary  to  provide  rates 
lompetltlve  with   those   being   paid   sin-aiar 
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personnel  in  non-P>B<leral  health-c»re  facKl- 
tl«e  In  the  same  area;  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator to  adjust  mlnitmim  and  maximum 
rates  of  pay  for  DMAS  personnel  providing' 
either  direct  patient-care  serviceo  or  services 
incident  to  such  direct-care  services  on  a 
nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographical  bails 
when  necessary,  mandates  a  study  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Veterans'  Aflalrs  Committees 
within  18  months  of  eiiattmeni  on  the  need 
(tnd  impact  of  converting  various  direct 
patient-care  employees  presently  employed 
under  title  6,  USC.  to  the  title  38  pay  and 
personnel  system  Indicating  which.  If  any,  of 
those  personnel  should  be  sr>  converted,  re- 
quires the  VA  Chief  of  Staff  to  serve  on  a  full- 
time  basis;  provides  that  following  enact- 
ment, employees  servliiR  In  the  DMi3  would 
accumulate  civil  service  retirement  credit  for 
such  employmeiit  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per- 
centaKO  of  their  part-time  employment  for 
the  VA  rather  than  accumulating,  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  full  months  retirement  credit  for  each 
month  of  part-llme  service,  mandates  a  pilot 
program  and  study  of  the  impact  on  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  sufficient  qualified 
nursing  personnel  and  requires  that  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  pilot  program  and  study 
be  submitted  to  Congress  42  months  after 
enactn.ent, 

VA  health  professional  scholarship  pro- 
gram: Authorizes  the  VA  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  students  enrolled  In  physl'.lan,  nurs- 
Inc.  or  other  professional  health  training,  as 
necessary  to  meet  starting  needs  In  exchange 
for  the  students  obligation  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  employee  In  the  DMiS  for  a  specified 
period  of  time:  allows  a  participant  to  defer 
serving  his  or  her  obligated  service  while 
receiving  graduate  medical  education;  estab- 
lishes an  amount  for  a  monthly  stipend  and 
a  basis  to  adjust  the  stipend  as  required  to 
meet  cost-of-living  Increases;  specifies  that 
aav  program  participant  may  not  be  obli- 
gated for  service  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  any  other  program:  limits  the  amount 
of  special  pay  a  program  graduate  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  during  the  period  of  obli- 
gated employment;  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  report,  within  180  days,  on  the  status 
of  Fteps  taken  lo  Implement  the  scholarship 
program  and  annually  on  the  program. 

Geriatric  research  and  care  amendments: 
Authorizes,  subject  to  appropriation,  the  es- 
tablishment of  up  to  15  geriatric  research, 
education,  and  clinical  centers  at  V.^  health- 
care facilities  and  specifically  outlines  tlie 
requirements  -ind  proposed  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  these  facilities:  mandates  the 
establishment  of  a  perlatrl^'s  and  Rerontologv 
(•H-''-orv  --ommlttep  (nOAC)  to  advise  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  on  all  geriatrics  and 
gerontology  matters  and  to  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator Its  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  ret^ardlng  the  geriatric 
program  and  VA  health  care  for  older  vet- 
erans; requires  the  Administrator  to  trans- 
mit the  report  along  with  hLs  ccmmerts  and 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  con- 
pre'Flonal  committees  within  90  days  of  its 
receipt;  authorlze.s  $10  million  for  fiscal  infll 
and  1125  million  each  for  1982  throuph  1984 
for  the  basic  support  of  the  research  and 
edu-atlon  activities  of  geriatric  centers  ex- 
clu'lln*'  the  clinical  component  which  would 
contlnvie  to  he  funded  from  general  medlonl 
care  anproprlatlons:  directs  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  to  allocate  from  funds  appro- 
priated generally  for  VA  medical  care  and 
medical  and  prosthetics  research  to  the 
pertatrlo  center.^  such  nmotrnts  as  he  or  she 
determines  appropriate  Bnd.  with  respect  to 
fl»cnl  1<184  B.S  det.ermlned  In  Il"ht  r.f  the 
GOAC  report  makes  cerlatrlc  clinical  and 
scientific  Investigation  activities  ellclble  for 
priority  funding  from  the  VA's  medical  and 
prosthetics  research  account;   requires  that 


one  of  the  eight  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector positions  be  fllied  by  a  physician 
trained,  or  having  suitable,  extensive  experi- 
ence, in  geriatrics,  who  would  be  responsible 
to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  all  geriatric 
research,  education,  and  clinical  health-care 
policy  and  evaluation  in  the  DM&S: 

VA  health-care  costs  recovery  provisions- 
Strengthens  and  clarifies  VA  authority  to 
recover  the  costs  of  veterans'  non-service- 
connected  care.  In  appropriate  cases,  from 
workers'  compensation  carriers,  auto  no- 
fault  Insurers,  and  states  that  pay  for  the 
costs  of  health  care  provided  to  victims  of 
crimes  of  personal  violence;  requires  an  in- 
depth  study  by  the  VA  of  extent,  scope,  and 
duration  of  the  health-plan  coverage  of  vet- 
erans admitted  to  VA  facilities  for  treatment 
of  non-service-connected  disabilities,  as  well 
as  an  analysis  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
CBO  of  the  effect  on  health  Insurance 
premiums  and  VA  and  non-Federal  admin- 
istrative costs  if  legislation  to  require  veter- 
arts'  private  health  plan  Insurance  carriers  to 
reimburse  the  VA  lor  the  costs  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected health  care  provided  to  their 
Insureds  In  VA  facilities  is  enacted;  and 

Miscellaneous  amendments:  Limits  the 
presumptive  validity  of  an  Individual's  oath 
of  Inability  to  defray  the  cost  of  VA  medical 
care  to  those  Individuals  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  pursuant  to  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  or  those  receiving  a  VA 
pension;  permits  the  VA  to  enter  Into  long- 
term  leases  of  up  to  50  years  with  affiliated 
medical  schools,  requires  notification  to  the 
Veterans'  Aff(\lr8  Committees  30  days  prior  to 
a  transfer  of  real  property  valued  In  excess  of 
$50,000  from  the  VA  to  another  Federal 
agency;  removes  the  limit  on  the  number 
of  nursing  home  beds  that  may  be  supported 
In  a  State  under  the  VA's  State  veterans' 
home  progrom;  allows  VA  revolving  supply 
fund  reimbursements  to  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  recent  significant  purchases  of  the 
Items  Involved  and  provides  for  return  to 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
of  only  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  in  excess  of  supply  fund 
needs:  deletes  the  requirement  that  grants 
for  the  training  of  nonphyslclan  health  care 
personnel  must  result  In  the  expansion  of 
the  numl^er  of  health  care  personnel  being 
trained  by  the  grant  recipient;  excludes 
the  V.^'E  beneficiary  travel  funds  from  the 
general  executive  branch  travel  and  trans- 
portation funds;  and  extends,  for  one  year, 
until  February  1.  1981,  the  study  currently 
being  conducted  on  hospital  and  medical 
car"?  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
H  R  7102  -Vetoed  August  22.  1980  House 
and  Senate  overrode  veto  August  2i".  1980 
Became  Public  I.aw  9t'.-330,  without  appraval 
August  26.  1980   ('382) 

Veterans'  health  care  services:  Extends  the 
periods  of  availability  of  funds  committed 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  program 
of  assistance  to  new  State  medical  schools; 
authorizes  the  U8  to  recover  reasonable 
costs  of  care  and  services  for  nonstrvlce  con- 
nected disabilities  (11  Incurred  Incident  to 
employment  and  reimbursable  under  a  work- 
ers' compensation  plan.  (2(  resulting  from  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  where  the  owner  o'- 
operator  Is  Insured,  or  (3)  resulting  from 
a  crime  of  personal  violence  o'-curlnc  In  f 
State  In  which  Injured  parties  are  en'ltled 
to  receive  State-provided  services  for  In- 
juries, and  authorizes  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  an  epidemlologlf-al  study  of  the  long-term 
health  effects  on  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  to  Include  other  herbicides,  chem- 
icals, medications,  environmental  hazards  or 
'ondltlons,  and  directs  the  Administrator  to 
develop  and  publish  standards  and  criteria 
for  resolving  benefit  claims  based  on  ex- 
posure to  Agent  Orange.   H.R.   4015 — Passed 


Hous"  June  5,  1979,   Passed  Senate  Septem- 
ber 26.  1980   ( vv) 

Verernns  vocational  rchabllltailon :  Re- 
vises chapter  31  to  update.  Improve,  and  ex- 
[/ind  (he  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
for  service-connected  disabled  veterans,  ex- 
pt.nus  the  program  to  Include  obtaining  and 
maintaining  employment  and  to  enable  tho 
veteran  to  achieve  independence  In  dally 
living;  extends  the  basic  eligibility  (delimit- 
ing i  period  for  participation  In  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  from  nine  to  ten  years,  with 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  extend 
this  period  under  certain  conditions;  codi- 
fies the  requirement  that  chapter  31  pro- 
grams be  subject  to  VA  approval;  proMd»s 
for  an  evaluation  process  to  determine 
whether  a  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eran applying  for  benefits  has  a  serious  em- 
ployment handicap  and  whether  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  Is  feasible;  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  formulate 
i,..ntiy  with  a  vetrran  who  has  been  deter- 
mined to  have  a  serious  employment  handl- 
c;'.p  and  for  whom  It  has  been  determined 
that  ttie  echlevemetit  of  a  vocational  goal 
Is  reasonably  leaslble,  an  Indlvltluallz^d 
written  plan  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
provides  for  a  sne-lal  "appeal  process"  If  the 
veteran  does  not  agree  to  either  the  plan. 
Its  redevelopment,  or  denial  of  Its  redevelop- 
rrent; 

Increases  by  ten  percent  the  existing 
monthly  subrlstence  allowance  rates  for  vet- 
erans participating  In  chapter  31  programs 
and  the  maximum  amount  that  mav  be 
loaned  to  a  participant;  authorizes  a  sub- 
sistence a'.liivianoe  to  a  veteran  i.irtlclpat- 
in^  la  a  reimbllitation  program  or  e.xiended 
evaluation  and  for  two  r.ost-rehabllltatlon 
months  for  a  veteran  who  has  a  serious 
employment  handicap  and  Is  rehabilitated 
to  the  point  of  employablllty:  authorizes  a 
veteran  In  extended  evaluation  on  less  than  f. 
full-time  basis  to  oe  paid  a  proportional  sub- 
sistence allowance;  provides  that  a  veteran 
pursuing  on-the-job  training  or  work  exyierl- 
encp  as  part  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  In  a  Federal  agency,  be  paid  the 
appropriate  rate  for  an  Institutional  pro- 
gram; 

Authorizes  veterans  participating  In  chap- 
ter 31  proj^^rams,  and  still  ell-^ible  for  an 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits under  cha-iter  34  (GI  Bill  I,  to  elert 
to  receive.  In  lieu  of  a  subsistence  allowance 
and  certain  other  forrrvs  of  assistance  speci- 
fied In  chapter  31.  an  allowance  and  assist- 
ance equal  to  that  provided  to  veterans 
enrolled  In  training  under  chapter  34.  au- 
thorizes payment  of  room  and  board  ex- 
penses In  lieu  of  a  subsistence  allowance; 
modifies  the  methods  of  ravine;  monthly 
subsistence  allowances  to  Incarcerated  vet- 
erarvs  and  to  chapter  31  participants  who 
are  receiving  care  In  a  hos-ltal.  nursing 
home,  or  domiciliary  facility  at  VA  expense: 
authorizes  advance  subsistence  allowance 
payments; 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  prescribe 
reeiilatlons  po-  e-nhi"  leaves  for  veterans  pur- 
suing a  rehabilitation  program,  and  pro- 
moting satlsfnctory  conduct  and  coo  eratlon 
on  the  part  of  veterans  pursuing  a  rehablU- 
iHfion  procram:  authorizes  a  cha-iter  31  par- 
ticipant to  study  outside  the  US;  au- 
thorizes the  u.se  of  various  Federal  furllliles, 
staff,  and  resources  In  providing  training 
or  work  experience  as  part  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion program:  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  contract  with  the  VA's  Denarlment  of 
Medicine  and  Surt-ery  for  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  providing  rehabilita- 
tion: authorizes  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional personnel  and  experts  when  neces- 
sary. 
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Requires  the  Administrator  to  provide  em- 
ployable, fervlce-'.onnected  disabled  veterans 
who  nartuirated  in  a  chapter  31  or  similar 
program  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1873  with  a  wide  ranfe  of  employment  as- 
sistance, including  direct  placement  and 
utilization  of  various  outreach  programs,  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  ccjoperate  with 
SBA  to  assist  veterans  In  securing  loans  to 
purchase  equipment  and  to  as.sure  that  the 
ipecial  consideration  aSorded  veterans  un- 
dei  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  a:tuany  pro- 
vided, requires  the  Administrator  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  authorize  i.ayments  to 
employers  to  defray  their  direct  expenses 
resulting  from  the  provision  of  on-the-jOb 
training. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  establish 
qualifications  for  chapter  31  psychologists 
»nd  employees  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  followup  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  veterans  who  have  a  serious  employment 
handicap,  and  to  carry  out  and  contract  for 
ongoing  research  programs  to  advance  the 
knowledge,  methods,  techniques,  and  re- 
sources available  for  use  In  rehabilitation 
progrBms,  provides  for  a  four-year  pilot  pro- 
gram through  1985  of  contract  independent 
living  services  and  assistance  in  various  geo- 
graphic regions  for  those  severely  disabled 
veterans  for  whom  the  achievement  of  a  vo- 
cational goal  Is  determined  not  to  be  rea- 
sonably feasible,  establi.shrs  a  Vetprans'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rehabilitation  to  as- 
sess and  review  VA  rehabilitation  programs; 
requires  a  comprehensive  diagnostic  evalu- 
ation of  a  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
following  the  adjudication  of  a  disability 
compensation  claim  for  a  100  percent  dls- 
sblllty  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  veterans' 
Individual  unemployablllty.  If  there  appears 
to  be  potential  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  employment; 

Employment  and  education:  Requires  the 
Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  actively  promote  the 
development  and  establishment  of  employ- 
ment, training,  and  other  employment-re- 
lated opportunities  fo;-  veterans:  makes  the 
Administrator  directly  responsible  and  ac- 
countable for  the  promotion,  development, 
and  approval  of  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams for  GI  Bill  benofits  streamlines  and 
updates  the  provisions  setting  forth  the  cri- 
teria for  approval  of  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, requires  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
provide  direct  secretarial  support  to  veter- 
ans' employment  representatives  assigned  to 
the  States,  establishes  a  new  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  'lYalning  Outreach  Program 
modeled  after  the  successful  Disabled  Veter- 
an Outreach  Program;  provides.  efTectlve 
January  1.  1981.  a  10  percent  cost-of-living 
lncrea.se  In  rates  of  educational  assistance 
and  training  allowances  paid  to  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  training  under  chapters  34, 
35  (Survivors  and  Dependents  Educational 
Assistance  Program  i  and  36  (Administration 
of  Educational  Benefits)  In  lieu  of  the  15 
percent  increase  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
■ntle  I  of  H  R    5288  on  January  24,   1980; 

Debt  collection:  Se^s  forth  a  procedure 
for  VA  collection  of  debts  throuph  deduc- 
tions from  future  payments,  directs  the 
Administrator  to  bring  suits  to  recover  any 
debts  owed  by  participants  In  VA  programs; 
calls  for  a  report  describing  efforts  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions;  permits  the  dis- 
closure of  amounts  paid  to  beneficiaries  of 
VA  programs  and  permits  publication  of 
this  Information  if  It  is  determined  to  be 
In  the  public  interest; 

Health  care  cost  recovery:  Authorizes  the 
D  S  to  recover  reasonable  costs  of  care  and 
lervlces  for  nonservlce  connected  disablll- 
les   (1)    Incurred    Incident   to   employment 


and  reimbursable  under  a  workers'  com- 
pensation plan,  (2)  resulting  from  a  motor 
vehicle  a>  cldent  where  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor IS  Ins  ired.  or  ( 3  i  resulting  from  a  crime 
of  person  il  violence  occurring  in  a  State  in 
which  injured  parties  are  entitled  to  receive 
State-provided  services  for  injuries; 

Agent  Orange:  Authorizes  expansion  of 
the  scope  of  an  epidemiological  study  of  the 
long-term  health  effects  on  veterans  exposed 
to  Agent  Orange  to  Include  other  herbicides 
chemicals,  medications,  environmental  haz- 
ards or  conditions,  and  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator to  develop  and  publish  standards  and 
criteria  for  resolving  benefit  claims  based 
on  ex[>osure  to  Agent  Orange  S  1188 — 
Passed  Senate  September  4,  1980  Note: 
(The  vocational  rehabilitation  provisions 
are  contained  in  H  R  5288  which  became 
Public  Law  96-466.  and  the  provisions  on 
health  care  cost  recovery  and  Agent  Orange 
are  contained  in  HR  4015  as  a  Senate 
amendment  I    (  '389) 

Vocational  rehabilitation —GI  bill 

amendments  Comprehensively  restructures 
the  \'A  rehabilitation  programs  under  chap- 
ter ai  of  title  38,  USC  ,  generally  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  m  S  1188  but  provides  for  a 
17  percent  rather  than  a  ten  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  In  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance rate  and  a  12-year  rather  than  ten- 
year  basic  period  of  eligibility; 

GI  bill  Provides  for  a  ten-percent  cost-of- 
living  Increase  Tn  GI  benefits  during  fiscal 
1981  half  to  be  efTectlve  on  October  1,  1980, 
and  the  remainder  on  January  I.  1981;  limits 
the  time  during  which  a  veteran  may  apply 
lor  an  extension  of  the  ten-year  delimiting 
period  for  educational  benefits  on  the 
grounds  of  a  disability  by  requiring  that  an 
application  be  made  within  one  year  after 
a  I  the  last  date  of  the  othervvise  applicable 
deiimiting  period,  (b)  the  termination  of  the 
disability,  or  tci  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
bill,  whichever  is  latest,  codifies  the  current 
suspension  of  the  Inclusion  of  students  who 
receive  Federal.  non-VA  assistance  in  the 
computations  of  compliance  with  the  so- 
called  "85  15"  rule,  under  which  enrollment 
of  GI  Bill  trainees  is  prohibited  in  courses 
where  more  than  85  percent  of  the  enroUees 
receive  assistance  from  the  educational  In- 
stitution, the  VA.  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy, repeals  the  provision  linking  "satisfac- 
tory progress  '  with  the  time  it  takes  to 
complete  an  educational  program;  clarifies 
and  codifies  current  practices  related  to  re- 
ceipt of  GI  Bill  benefits  for  enrollmen'  :n 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  In  a  foreign 
c(juntry  and  for  compulation  of  GI  Bill  ben- 
cliis  and  charges  to  a  veterans  entitlement 
for  less  than  half-time  training  and  training 
while  on  active  duty  courses  pursued  by 
open  circuit  television,  and  independent 
siudy.  strengthens  debt  collection  provisions 
and  authorizes  and  establ:she.;  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Labor-supported.  State-operated 
veterans'  employment  and  t'a'nmg  ou'- 
reach  program  iVETOP);  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain information  to  consumer  reporting 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  VA  debt  collec- 
tion and  program  study,  requires  the  VA 
lo  ofTset  indebtedness  against  future  ben- 
efit payments,  reduces  from  90  to  60  percent 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  flight  training 
course  that  the  VA  will  pay;  makes  veterans 
pursuing  fll'Tht  training  courses  eligible  for 
VA  educational  loans  of  up  to  $2  500  per  year; 
provides  for  reimbursing  a  veteran  at  70  per- 
cent instead  of  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  cor- 
respondence course  training  H  R  5288-  Pub- 
lic Law  96-466.  approved  October  17.  1980 
(•9) 

WW  II  US  Submarine  Veterans,  Inc  : 
Grants  a  Federal  charter  to  a  nonprofit  na- 
tional service  organization  founded  in   1955. 


comprised  of  American  veterans  who  served 
In  submarines  in  World  War  II  and  whose 
primary  objective  is  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
that  existed  during  the  war  when  such  a 
great  impact  was  made  by  their  actions,  and 
to  erect  memorials  to  those  who  served 
aboard  U  S  submarines  and  gave  their  lives 
in  submarine  warfare  during  the  war. 
S   2623— Passed  Senate  August   18,  1980.  (W) 


CONSERVATION  AND  ENHANCE- 
MENT OF  SALMON  ANT)  STEEL- 
HEAD  RESOURCES  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr,  M,'»cnuson.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Rcjjresentatives 
on  S,  2163 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the-  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S  2163.  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
corLservation  and  enhancement  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  Washington  &t.ite. 
assistance  to  the  treaty  and  ncntreaty  har- 
vesters of  those  resources  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 
Section  1    FiNDtNcs,  PmposES.  and  Polict 

(a)  Findings  — The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

( ;  )  The  stocks  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
which  originate  in  the  rivers  of  the  conserva- 
tion areas  constitute  valuable  and  renewable 
natural  resources  Many  groups  of  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  treaty  fishermen  hsve 
historically  depended  upon  these  stocks  of 
fish  for  their  livelihoods  and  evocations 
These  fishery  resources  c  ntrlbute  to  the  food 
supply  and  economic  health  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Nation  as  a  whole,  provide 
valuable  recreational  experiences  for  thou- 
sands of  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  represent  a  central  ele- 
ment of  the  cultures  and  economies  of 
Indl.m  tribes  and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

I  2)  Over  a  period  of  several  decades  com- 
peting uses  of  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat 
and  historical  problems  relating  to  conser- 
vation measures,  the  regulation  of  harvest. 
hibltat  management,  and  enhancement  has 
depressed  several  of  these  stocks  of  salmon 
and  steelhead 

(3i  Impro\ed  management  and  enhance- 
ment planning  and  coordination  among 
salmon  and  steelhead  managers  will  help 
prevent  further  decline  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head storks  and  will  a.sslst  In  Increasing  the 
supply  of  these  stocks 

1 4  I  The  fishing  capacity  of  nontreaty  fish- 
ermen In  t.he  con.servation  areas  establLshed 
by  this  Act  exceeds  that  required  ic  harvest 
the  available  salmon  resources  This  excess 
capacity  causes  severe  economic  problems  for 
these  fishermen 

(5)  The  ability  o'  the  Klamath  River  and 
Treaty  Tribes  to  enhance  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  passing  their  usual  and 
accustomed  fishing  grounds  is  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  resources 

i6i  The  supply  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
can  be  increased  through  carefully  planned 
enhancement  measures  designed  to  Improve 
the  survival  of  stocks  and  augment  the  pro- 
duction of  artificially  propagated  stocks   By 
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carfftil  choice  of  sperles  area.i  »nd  utor-king 
procediireB.  enhanceiueiu  proKraing  can  be 
used  to — 

(A)  restore  stocks  through  remedial 
actions  to  conipensote  for  declines  In  re- 
source production  resulting  from  overfish- 
ing and  em  irni, mental  dt'yradallon, 

I  B )  Inifirnve  tlip  distribution  of  fish  among 
dHTcrent  t;r<iups  of  ttsheniien.  and 

iC)  add  stability  to  the  fishery  by  reducing 
variations  In  fish  avallablilty 

(7i  The  decisions  In  the  cases  of  the 
I  iiltpd  States  tt^alnst  Washington  and  So- 
happy  against  Smith  have  resulted  In  tempo- 
rary economic  dislocation  In  the  salmon 
fishery. 

(b)  Purposes  and  Policy  —It  Is  therefore 
declared  to  be  the  purposes  and  policy  of  the 
Congress  In  this  Act  that — 

( 1 )  the  various  salmon  and  steelhead  man- 
agers should  coordinate  their  activities  to 
ensure  the  effective  conservation  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  In  the  conservation 
areas. 

(2)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  Increase 
the  supply  of.  and  provide  for  the  long-term 
conservation  and  optimum  production  of. 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the 
conservation  areas  and  to  minimize  signifi- 
cant adverse  interaction  between  naturally 
spawning  and  artlflclally  propagated  stocks: 

(3)  Federal  financial  assistance  should  be 
provided  for  the  enhancement  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  within  the  conservation 
areas, 

(4)  the  economic  well-being  of  treaty  and 
non-treaty  commercial  fishermen  be  Im- 
proved and  the  recreation  fishing  opportu- 
nity for  salmon  and  steelhead  be  enhanced; 
and 

(5)  all  commercial  and  recreation  fisher- 
men and  the  Klamath  River  and  Treaty 
irll>es  within  the  conservation  areas  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  benefits,  considered  as  a  whole,  of 
the  enhancement  program,  consistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 

Sec  2  DtriNnioNs. 
As  used  In  this  Act — 

(I)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Tribe" 
means  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  The  Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  of  Washington. 

(B)  The  Coi\federaled  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon. 

(C)  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Uma- 
tilla >ndlan   Reservation  of  Oregon. 

(D)  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

(E)  Any  other  Indian  tribe  whose  fishing 
rights  in  the  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin — 

(t)  derive  from  a  treaty  between  it  and 
the  United  States,  and 

(II)  have  been  recognized  by  a  Federal 
court. 

(2»  The  term  "Columbia  River  manage- 
ment party"  refers  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  State  of  Washington. 

(B)  The  State  of  Oregon 

(C)  A  coordinating  body  duly  authorized 
by  the  Columbia  River  Tribes 

(D)  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  established  tmder  section  302  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976. 

|3)  The  term  "Columbia  River  conserva- 
tion area"  means — 

(A)  all  habitat  within  the  CoIumWa  River 
drainage  basin,  and 

iB)  those  areas  In — 

(I)  the  fishery  conservation  zone  over 
which  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil has  Jurisdiction,  and 

(II)  the  territorial  sea  of  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington. 

In  which  one  or  more  stocks  that  originate  in 
the  habitat  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
migrate. 

(4)  The  term  "conservation  and  manage- 
ment" refers  to  all  of  the  rules,  regulations. 


conditions,    methods,    and    other    measures 
which  are — 

(A)  required  to  rebuild,  restore,  or  maln- 
ta:ii,  or  which  are  use.'ul  in  rebuilding,  re- 
storing, or  maintaining,  any  fishery  and  the 
related  habitat;  and 

(B)  deilg.ned  to  assure  that — 

(I)  a  supply  of  food  and  other  products 
may  be  taUen  and  that  recreational  benefits 
may  be  obtained,  on  a  continuing  basis, 

(II)  Irreversible  or  long-term  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  fishery  and  the  related  habitat 
are  avoided,  and 

(III)  there  will  be  a  multiplicity  of  options 
available  with  respect  to  future  uses  of  the 
fishery  and  the  related  habitat. 

(5)  The  term  "enhancement  project" 
means  one  or  more  specific  activities  under- 
taken to  Increase  the  survival  or  production 
of  one  or  more  stocks 

16)  The  term  "fishery"  means  one  or  more 
stocks  which  can  t>e  treated  as  a  unit  for 
purposes  of  conservation  and  management 
and  which  are  Identified  on  the  basis  of 
geographical,  scientific,  technical,  recrea- 
tional, and  economic  characteristics 

(7)  The  term  "habitat"  means  those  por- 
tions of  land  or  waters.  Including  the 
constituent  elements  thereof — 

(A)  which  one  or  more  stocks  occupy  at 
any  time  during  their  life  cycle,  or 

I  B )  which  affect  one  or  more  stocks 

1 8)  The  term  "Klamath  River  conservation 
area"  means — 

(A)  all  habitat  within  the  Klamath  River 
drainage  basin,  and 

iB)  those  areas  In — 

(I)  the  fishery  conservation  zone  over 
which  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil has  Jurisdiction,  and 

( II )  the  territorial  sea  of  California, 

m  which  one  or  more  stocks  that  originate 
III  the  habitat  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
migrate 

(9)  The  term  "Klamath  River  manage- 
ment party  ■  refers  to  the  following; 

(A)  The  Stale  of  California 

(B)  The  counties  of  Del  Norte.  Humboldt. 
Trinity,  and  Siskiyou.  California 

(C)  The  Klamath  River  Tribes 

(D)  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council. 

( 10)  The  term  "Klamath  River  Tribes" 
means  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  of  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Reservation;  the  Karok  Tribe,  and  the 
Yurok  Tribe  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation, 
all  in  the  State  of  California 

(11)  The  term  "optimum",  with  respect  to 
the  yield  irom  a  fishery,  means  an  amount 
of  the  salmon  or  steelhead  therefrom  which — 

(A)  Is  consistent  with  applicable  law: 

(B)  will  provide  the  greatest  overall  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation,  with  particular  reference 
to  food  production  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities; and 

(C)  Is  prescribed  as  such  on  the  basis  of 
the  maximum  sustainable  yield  from  such 
fishery,  and  the  escapement  goals  for  the 
varlovis  stocks  as  modified  by  any  relevant 
economic,  social  or  ecological  f  Tctors 

(12)  The  term  "salmon"  means  any 
anadromous  species  of  the  family  Salmonidae 
and  Oenus  Oncorhynchus,  commonly  known 
as  Piu:inc  salmon. 

(13)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

(14)  The  term  "steelhead"  means  the 
anadromous  rainbow  trout  species  Saimo 
galrdnerl,  commonly  known  a.s  steelhead 

(15)  The  term  "stock"  means  any  si}ecles, 
subspecies.  race,  geographical  groupmg, 
population,  run.  or  other  category  of  salmon 
or  steelhead  that  Is  capable  of  being  man- 
aged as  a  unit 

(16)  The  term  "Treaty  Tribe"  means  any 
Columbia  River  Tribe  or  Washington   lYloe 

(17)  The  term  "Washington  conservation 
area"  mean.s — 

(A)  all  habitat  within  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington other  than  the  Columbia  River  drain- 
age basin,  and 


(B)  those  area.^  In  the  fishery  conservation 
zone  referred  to  In  paragraph  i3)iBi  over 
which  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  has  Jurisdiction  and  In  which  one 
or  more  stocks  that  originate  In  the  h,\Dltat 
described   in  subparagraph    (A)    nilirrate 

(18)  The  term  "Washington  management 
party"  refers  to — 

(A)  The  State  of  Washington. 

(B)  A  coordinating  body  duly  authorized 
by  the  Washington  Tribes. 

(C)  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council. 

(19)  The  term  "Washington  Ttlbe"  means 
any  Indian  tribe  recognized  by  the  Lnitea 
States  Government,  with  usual  and  ac- 
customed fishing  grounds  within  the  State 
of  Washington  (other  than  the  'clumbla 
River  drainage  basin),  whose  fishing  rights 
therein  derive  from  a  treaty  between  It  ana 
the  United  States  and  have  been  recognlzea 
by  a  Federal  court 

TITLE    I— MANAGEMENT    AND    ENHANCE- 
MENT   OF    SALMON    AND    STEELHEAD 

Chaptcb   1 — Committees  and  Plans 
Sec.    101.    Joint     Salmon     and     Steelhead 
Management  Committees. 

(a)  Establishment — If  before  the  or.f 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  or 
enactment  of  this  Act  — 

(1)  each  Columbia  River  management 
party  notifies  the  Secretary'  In  writing  that 
It  wishes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Colum- 
bia River  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Manage- 
ment Committee  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Columbia  River  Commit- 
tee"), there  Is  established,  effective  on  and 
after  the  day  on  which  the  last  of  such  noti- 
fications is  received,  such  committee, 

(2)  each  Washington  management  party 
notifies  the  Secretary  In  writing  that  It 
wishes  to  t>e  a  member  of  the  Joint  Wash- 
ington Salmon  and  Steelhead  Mana<^ment 
Oommlttee  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Washington  Committee"),  there 
Is  established  on  and  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  such  notifications  Is  received, 
such  committee;   and 

(3)  each  Klamath  River  management  party 
notifies  the  Secretary  In  writing  that  It 
wishes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Klamath 
River  Fisheries  Conservation  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Klamath 
River  Committee"),  there  Is  established,  ef- 
fective on  and  after  the  day  on  which  the 
last  of  such  notifications  is  received,  such 
conimlttee 

(b)  Membership  and  Procedcre — (1)  The 
Columbia  River  Committee  shall  consist  of 
four  members  The  Washington  Conunltte* 
shall  consist  of  three  members  The  Klamath 
River  Committee  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers Each  constituent  management  party  of 
each  such  committee  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  one  mem- 
ber, and  the  appropriate  officer  of  such  party 
shall  certify  the  appointment  to  the  Secre- 
tary Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
organizations  and  groups  of  Yurok  Indiana, 
shall  appoint  a  member  to  the  Klamath 
River  Committee  to  represent  the  Yurok 
Tribe  until  such  time  as  the  Yurok  Tribe 
organizes  a  tribal  government  and  appoints 
Its  own  memt)er  Provided  further.  That  the 
member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  represent  the  Yurok  Tnbe  shall 
have  full  authority  to  act  for  the  Yurok 
Tribe  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

(2)  Each  such  committee  shall  have  » 
chairman,  the  term  of  office  of  which  Is  one 
year  The  members  of  each  committee  shall 
fill  the  office  of  chairman  on  a  rotating  ba?l8. 
The  sequence  of  rotation  shall  be  determined 
by  the  committee  by  lot 

(3)  Each  such  committee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or,  In  the  case  of 
t^e  Columbia  River  Committee,  upon  the 
demand  of  at  least  three  voting  members 
and  m  the  case  of  the  Wa.shlnpton  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  demand  of  at  least  two  voting 
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memtiers  and.  In  the  case  of  the  Klamath 
River  Committee,  upon  the  demand  oi  live 
voting  members. 

(ci  FfNcnoNS. — The  functions  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  Klamath  River,  and  Washing- 
ion  Committees  are  to  prepare,  review,  and. 
if  necessary  amend.  In  accordance  with 
section  102.  a  management  plan,  and  an  en- 
hancement plan,  for  their  respective  con- 
servation areas. 

(d)  Per  Diem  and  Travel  Allowances  — 
The  members  of  each  committee  (other  than 
those  who  are  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  or  a  State  government ) ,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  carrying  out  their  du- 
ties as  members,  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
Intermittently  employed  In  Government 
service 

(el  Administrative  Support — The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  clerical  and  technical 
support  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  each 
committee  to  carry  out  Its  functions 

(fi  Special  Provisions.— Any  Klamath 
River  Tribe  or  Treaty  Tribe  electing  to  not 
be  represented  on  Its  respective  management 
committee  shall  not  be  boi.nd  by  any  iiian- 
sgement  plan  or  enhancement  plan  devel- 
oped by  such  committee  and  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  enhancement  assistance 
provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec   102  Manacfment  Plans  and  Enchance- 
ment Plans 

(a I  Management  Plans  Standards. — Each 
committee  referred  to  In  section  101(a).  In 
preparing  a  management  plan,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  for  Its  respective  conserva- 
llon  area  shall  apply  conservation  and  man- 
agement measures  that  shall  — 

(1)  prevent  overfishing  and  provide  for — 

(A)  optimum  production,  and 

(B)  on  a  continuing  basis,  an  optimum 
yield  from  the  fishery: 

(2)  be  based  upon  the  best  scientific  In- 
formation available; 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  for 
the  management  of  each  individual  stock 
as  a  unit  throughout  Its  ranpe.  and  inter- 
related stocks  may  be  managed  as  a  unit  or 
In  close  coordination; 

4)  not  dlscrlmliiiilt;  bnwpen  residents  of 
different  States.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
allocate  or  assign  fishing  privileges  among 
various  United  States  fishermen,  such  allo- 
cation shall  be — 

(Ai  fair  and  equitable  to  all  such  fisher- 
men: 

iB)  reasonably  calculated  to  promote  con- 
servation: and 

(C)  carried  out  In  such  a  manner  that  no 
particular  Individual,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  acquires  an  excessive  share  of  such 
privileges; 

|5)  Where  practicable,  promote  efficiency 
In  the  utilization  of  the  fishery  and  the  re- 
lated habitat,  except  that  such  measures 
may  not  have  economic  allocation  as  their 
sole  purpose; 

(6)  take  Into  account  and  allow  for  varia- 
tions among,  and  contingencies  In.  fisheries 
and  catches: 

(7 1  where  practicable,  minimize  costs  and 
svoid  unnecessary  duplication:  and 

fSi  notwithstanding  any  of  the  above 
measures,  provide  for  the  harvest  of  shares 
m  accordance  with  treaty  or  other  federally 
protected  Indian  rights  unless  agreed  other- 
wise by  all  affected  parties 

(b)  Enhancement  Plan  Standards — Each 
such  committee,  in  preparinj,-  an  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  ameiidrnents  thereto,  for  Its 
respective  conservation  area,  shall  set  forth 
enhancement  projects  that  shall — 

(ll  assure  that  all  conunen  lal  and  recre- 
ational fishermen  and  the  Klamath  River 
Tribes  and  Treaty  Tribes  within  the  conser- 
vation area  shall  h.ive  a  rea.sonable  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  benefits,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  of  such  projects: 


i2i  provide  for  the  long-term  conservation 
and  optimum  production  of  'he  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  the  conservation  area 
and  minltnlze  to  the  extent  practicable  sig- 
nificant adverse  interaction  be'ween  nat- 
urally spawning  and  artlflciaUy  propagated 
stocks, 

1 3)  be  designed  to  complement  the  con- 
tribution of  existing  sound  State.  Federal, 
and  tribal  enhancement  activities,  and 

(4  I  be  economically  and  biologically  sound. 
and  supported  by  adequate  scientific  re- 
search, and  achieve  significant  benefits  rela- 
tive to  their  overall  cost 

ic)  Plan  Contents — (Ii  Each  manage- 
ment plan,  with  respect  to  a  fishery,  shall 
contain  the  conservation  and  manapement 
measures  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
conservation  and  manapement  of  the  fishery 
that  are  consistent  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  lai  and  any  other  ap- 
plicable law.  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

lAl  a  description  of  the  fishery,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  number  of  vessels  in- 
volved the  type  and  quantity  of  fishing  gear 
used,  tlie  cost  likely  to  be  incurred  in  Us 
management,  any  recreational  interests  in 
the  fishery,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
foreign  fishine  and  the  fishing  rights  of  the 
Klamath  River  Tribes  and  Treaty  Tribes 
therein,  and 

(Bl  an  assessment  and  specification  of  the 
present  and  proijable  future  condition  of, 
and  the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  the 
optimum  yield,  and  the  optimum  production 
from,  the  fishery,  wliich  specification  shall 
Include  a  summary  of  the  information 
utilized  In  making  it;  and 

(2)  Each  enhancement  plan  shall  .set  forth 
such  enhancement  projects  to  be  earned  out 
within  the  conservation  area  as  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

id)  Di-sCRETiONARY  Mfasurfs — (ll  The 
conservation  and  management  mea-sure-s  in- 
cluded wHhin  a  management  plan  for  a 
fishery  may  include — 

(A)  the  designation  of  zones  where  and 
periods  when,  fishing  in  the  fishery  shall  be 
limited,  or  shall  not  be  permitted,  or  shall 
be  permitted  only  by  specified  types  of  fish- 
ing vessels  or  with  specified  types  and  quan- 
tities of  fishing  gear: 

(B)  the  establishment  of  specified  limita- 
tions on  the  catch  of  salmon  or  steelhead 
(based  on  area,  species  size  number  weight 
sex,  incidental  catch,  total  biomass.  or  other 
factor)  which  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of  the 
fishery:  and 

(C)  prohibitions,  limitations,  conditions, 
or  requirements  on  the  use  of  specified  types 
and  quantities  of  fishin?;  gear,  fishing  vessels. 
Including  such  devices  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  plan; 
and 

(2)  All  such  discretionary  measures  shall 
be  consistent  with  legal  requirements  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  treaty  or  other  fed- 
erally protected  Indian  fisheries 

(e)  Rfview  and  Amendment  of  Plan  — 
If  a  manapement  plan  or  an  enhancement 
plan  enters  into  force  and  effect  as  prc^vided 
for  under  seciitm  103,  the  Columbia  River 
Klamath  River  or  Washington  Committee. 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  on  a  ctmtimnng 
basis  review  the  sufficiency  and  efTect  of  the 
plan  In  the  light  of  actual  Implementation, 
enforcement  conservation  and  management 
and  enhancement  experience  and  determine 
If  any  amendment  of  the  plan  is  ne"es?ary 
Such  committee  shall  sttbmit  amendments 
deemed  necessary  by  it  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  under  section  104, 
Sec    103    Taking   Effect  of  Plans 

(8)  Enhancement  Plans — An  enhance- 
ment plan  provided  for  under  section  102 
shall  enter  into  force  and  e''cct  with  respect 
to  the  respective  management  parties  of  the 
committee  concprn''d  and  chap'er  2  shall 
take  effect  for  purposes  of  assisting  in  the 
Implementation  of  such  plan,  only  If — 


(1)  the  enhancemen*  plan  Is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  committee,   and 

(2)  such  plan  is  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104. 

lb)  Management  Pi.ans — A  management 
plan  provided  for  under  section  102  shall 
enter  into  force  and  efTect  with  respect  to 
tlie  respective  manapement  parties  of  the 
committee  concerned,  and  chapter  2  of  this 
title  shall  take  effect  for  purposes  of  assist- 
ing in  the  implementation  of  such  plan, 
only  if— 

(1)  the  manapement  plan  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  ccmmittee: 

(2)  such  plan  is  approved  pursuant  to 
section  104:  and 

(3)  a  formal  agreement,  to  which  each 
management  party  Is  signatory,  is  entered 
into  under  which  each  such  party  mutually 
obligates  itself  throughout  the  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
approval  — 

(A)  to  implement  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  t!ie  plan  and  amendments  thereto, 
through  laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  or 
other  appropriate  means,  within  such  geo- 
graphical areas  and  with  respect  t<i  such 
persons  as  may  be  subject  to  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  the  extent  of  its  enforcement 
power, 

iB)  to  engage  in  such  coordination  and 
consultation,  through  the  committee  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  necessarv  or  appropri- 
ate to  ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  the  plan  is  fully  and  efSclently 
implemented  and  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments relating  to  plan  review  and  amend- 
ment set  forth  in  section  102(ei.  and 

(C)  not  to  withdraw  from  participation  in 
the  plan  unless  all  other  manapement  par- 
ties unanimously  agree  to  so  wlthdraw, 
The  formal  agreement  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)  mav  provide  and  establish  appro- 
priate procedures,  for  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes among  the  parties  thereto  relating  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  obligations  under 
the  agreement 

(c)  Amfndments  to  Plan — No  amend- 
ment to  the  plan  shall  have  force  and  effect 
unless  the  amendment — 

(1)  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
respective  management  parties;  and 

(2)  is  approved  under  section  104 

Sec  104    Approval    of    Plans    and    Ame?«t>- 
ments, 

(a^  In  General — Any  manapement  plan, 
enhancement  plan  or  amendments  to  either 
prepared  by  the  Columbia  River.  Klamath 
River,  or  Washington  Committee  shal'.  be 
treated  as  having  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless,  within  the  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-day  period  after  the  dav  on  which 
the  plan  or  amendments  are  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  such  committee  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  and  publishes  notification  in  the 
Federal  Register,  before  the  close  of  such 
period  that  the  plan  or  amendment  is  not 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  standards 
and  requirements  set  forth  in  section  102 
TTie  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such  notifica- 
tion the  rea.sons  for  such  finding  If  the  Sec- 
retary considers  that  the  plan  or  amend- 
ments are  consistent  with  such  standards 
and  requirements,  he  may  publish  notifica- 
tion  to  that   effect   in   the  Federal   Register 

(b)  Committee  Action  Upon  Disap- 
proval— If  the  Secre'arv  disapproves  the 
plan  or  amendments  thereto,  the  committee 
concerned  mav  undertake  either  or  both  of 
the  followlne  actions: 

(1)  Prepare  a  plan  or  amendments  after 
taking  into  account  the  rea-sons  for  disap- 
proval 

(2)  Seek  appropriate  Judicial  review  of 
the  Secretary's  disapproval 

(C)  Date  of  Approval  — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  da'e  of  approval  of  a  man- 
agement plan,  enhancement  plan  or  amend- 
ment.s  Is   as  the  case  may  be — 

(1)  the  expiration  of  the  one-hundred- 
and-twenty-day  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
section  (a) :  or 
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(2)  the  d»te  on  which  .mtlflmtlnn  of  ap- 
proval  Is  published    !ii   thp   Federal    RpkI-^'pt 

S«c  105  ErrEcT  or  Plan  on  Cfrtain  Re- 
quirements Unikr  the  Ftshert 
Conservation  ano  Management 
A(T  OF   1978 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  constnied  as 
afTectlng  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Fishery  Coiiservatlnn  and  ManaKPment  Act 
of  1976  as  It  applies  with  respect  to  fishery 
manaKement  plaius  and  their  application  to 
any  tishery.  except  that  — 

(1  I  the  F'aclflc  Fishery  ManaKPment  Coun- 
cil shall  prepare  such  aiiienflments  to  the 
fishery  mana^einent  plan  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  make  that  plan  con- 
sistent with  any  manaKemen*  plan.s  and 
their  appilcatlon  efTcrt  under  this  tl'le. 

(2)  for  purposes  of  such  [irepariiMoii  and 
Secretarial  review  piirsuan'  'o  sui'ti  title  III. 
the  manaKeineiit  plan  s'andiirUfl  and  re- 
cjulrenient.s  set  forth  In  secion  102  shall 
apply  rather  than  t.'iose  Iti  su<h  title: 

(3)  the  Secrpt;\rv  may  not  partially  disap- 
prove any  amendment  prepared  by  the 
Council  to  carry  <iut  paragraph  (1).  and 

(4(  the  Sere'arv  mav  n^  '  prepare,  under 
.section  304(ci  of  such  Act  of  1976,  any 
amendment  re<i\ilred  to  be  made  by  the 
Council    by   paraKtaph    (I). 

Chafter  2      FiNANi  iai.  Assistance  for 
FNIlANf  EMENT 

Set    r„M     .^vtmority   to   Make  Or*nts 

Upon  approval  of  an  enhancement  plan 
of  the  Col  :iTi!)lii  River.  Klamath  River,  or 
Was'!:,,.  •■  .!i  1'  ininlttee.  the  Secretary  shall 
make    tru  '  •  management    parties    and 

Klamath  River  Tribes  and  Treaty  Tribes 
concerned  to  assist  them  to  carry  out.  in 
whole  or  part,  the  enhancement  projects 
specified  In  the  plan  In  decldlnkt  whether 
to  make  grants  under  this  chapter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  consideration  whether 
similar  projects  Ekre  being  carried  out  under 
Federal.  State,  or  private  auspices 
Sec.  123  Terms  and  Conditions 

Each  grant  made  under  this  chapter  shall 
contain  such  tertni  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  as 
being  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement 
the  limitations  In  sections  123  and  124  and 
to  otherwise  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States 
Sec     12H    Grant   Limftai  lo.s-s 

(a)  In  GtNFRAt.  The  amount  of  any 
grant  made  vnder  this  chapter  may  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
enbkncement  project  for  which  It  is  made, 
except  that — 

(1)  grants  for  up  to  100  percentum  of  the 
cost  of  the  projects  may  be  made  to  Klania'h 
River  Tribes  and    Ireaty  Tribes;   and 

(2)  the  State  of  Washington  shall  be 
treated  on  the  date  this  chapter  enters  Into 
efTect  with  re.-^pect  to  it  as  havliik;  expended 
$32,000,000  (reduced  by  the  amount  treated 
as  expended  by  the  .State  under  section  207 
of  this  Act!  on  enhancement  projects  set 
forth  In  the  plan  which  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter 

(b(  SitriAL  Provisions -( 1 )  No  Klamath 
River  Tribe  or  Treaty  Tribe  t.s  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  chapte'  after  a  man- 
agement plan  fttTectln^'  .such  tribe  is  ap- 
proved undei  section  104  >:nless  It  enters 
Into  a  writien  commitment  satlsfai'ory  to 
the  Secretary,  to  parti  Ipat"  In  ^mxi  faith. 
In  the  Implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  manaKenuiit  plan  to  tlu  extent  of  Its 
ability  and  JvirisdIctI  m 

(2l  No  manak'ement  party  or  Klamath 
River  Tribe  or  Ireaty  Tribe  Is  elU'l!>le  for 
aaslstan  e  under  thl.s  chapter  unless  It  agrees 
not  to  undertake  any  enTancement  project 
not  speciCed  In  the  enhmcement  plan  If 
that  projei-t  l.s  Inconsls'ent  with  such  plan 
or  with  the  manais'emont  plan.  If  any.  ap- 
plicable to  It 

(c)  In-Kind  Contributions  —  In  comput- 
ing the  estimated  cost  of  any  enhancement 


project,  the  .'^ecretarv  'hall  take  Into  ac- 
count. In  adc"tlon  to  ca^h  outlays  to  be  made 
by  the  grant  recipient,  the  value  of  such  in- 
klnd  contribution  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  personal  services)  and  real  and 
personal  property  applied  by  the  recipient  In 
carrying  out  the  project.  The  Secretary  shaJl 
establish  by  regulation  the  standards  under 
which  the  value  of  :n-klnd  contributions 
and  real  and  personal  property  will  be  de- 
termined for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
Any  valuation  determinatloii  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.     124     Termination    or    Svspension    or 
Assistance  Under  Chapter. 

(a)  Teimination  for  Reason  or  With- 
drawal ^^oM   Agreement — If — 

(1 1  a  mana^»ement  plan  for  the  Columbia 
River,  Klamath  River,  or  Washington  Com- 
mittee is  nut  approved  under  section  104 
within  18  months  after  the  date  on  which 
an  enhancement  plan  Is  approved  under 
such   section   for  that  committee; 

(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  man- 
agement parties  have  unanimously  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  participation  In  the  plan 
before  the  termination  of  the  10-year  period 
referred  to  In  section  103(b)(3);  or 

(3)  the  Secretary  finds  that  one  or  more 
management  parlies  have  not  carried  out 
their  obligations  under  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  section  103(b)(3).  or  that  one 
or  more  Klamath  River  Tribes  or  Treaty 
Tribes  have  not  carried  out  their  commit- 
ments referred  to  In  section  123ibl(l)  with 
the  result  that  the  management  plan  con- 
cerned can  no  longer  be  Implemented 
appropriately; 

then  effective  on  and  after  that  date  of 
such   notification,   the  Secretary   may   not — 

(A)  receive  applications  for  grants  under 
this  chapter, 

(B)  further  process  applications  received, 
but  not  finally  acted  on,  before  such  date; 
or 

(C)  disburse  any  moneys  under  this 
chapter. 

(b)  Other  Termination  and  Scspen- 
sioN — ( I )  — If   the   Secretary   finds   that — 

(A)  any  management  party  or  Klamath 
River  Tribe  or  Treaty  Tribe  has  failed  to. 
or  Is  not  satisfactorily  carrying  out.  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
chapter; 

(B)  any  Klamath  River  Tribe  or  Treaty 
Tribe  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  commitment  en- 
tered into  under  section  123(b)(1);  or 

(C)  any  management  party  or  Klamath 
River  Tribe  or  Treaty  Tribe  Is  not  fuinillng 
It.s  commitment  entered  Into  under  section 
123(b)(2); 

the  Secretary  may.  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire, refuse  to  award  a  grant  or  suspend 
or  terminate  the  disbursement  of  moneys 
under  the  grant 

(2)  No  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (I),  or  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  unless  the  Secretary  gives 
the  party  or  tribe  concerned  notice  of  the 
proposed  action  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  a  rea.sonabIe  opportunity  to  take  cor- 
rective action 
Sec    125    Audit 

Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion, any  book,  document,  paper,  and  record 
that  la  pertinent  to  the  funds  received  under 
the  grant. 

Sec    126.  Aitthorizatton  or   Ann    iRiAri    ns 

(a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  chap- 
ter (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  enhancement  facili- 
ties) there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  for  the  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1981  for  the 
Washington  conservation  area;  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  the  ten -year  period  beginning 


on  .such  date  for  the  Columbia  River  con- 
se.'-vation  a.'ea.  and  not  to  exceed  SlSOuO.OOO 
for  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on  such 
date  for  the  Klamath  River  conservation 
area 

ibi  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
under  subsection  la)  there  are  authon.'ed  to 
be  apprt.priated  to  carry  out  steelhead  en- 
hancement projects  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  operation  and  maintenance  of 
enhancement  facUltlesi  not  to  exceed  $7,000.- 
(X)0  for  the  ten  year  period  beginning  on 
October  l.  1981.  for  the  Washington  conser- 
vation area  and  not  to  exceed  $7.000  000  for 
the  ten-year  period  bei<!nnln<  on  such  date 
for  the  Columbia  River  conservation  area 

TTTI-E    II— COMMERCIM,    F'SHINO    PI  F J-T 

AnjrSTMFNT 
Sec.  201.  Fleft  ArifstMENT  I'Ror.RAM 

(a)  In  Qenerai-  Ttie  .Secretary,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  program  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  funds  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "State"),  subject  to  the  standards,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  set  forth  In  this  title, 
for  the  purchase  of  commercial  fishing  and 
charter  vessels  (Including  the  associated 
fishing  gear)  and  licenses  by  the  State  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
The  Federal  share  payable  under  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  In  any  nscal 
year  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  In  that 
fiscal  year 

(b)  Legal  Tttlz — Title  to  any  vessel  or 
other  personal  property  purchased  under  a 
State  program  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  vest  upon  purchase  In  the  State  If  the 
State  sells  such  vessels  or  other  property, 
title  may  pass  In  accordance  with  such  sale 
Sec    202    Standards 

The  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
program  within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  designed  to — 

( 1 )  provide  incentives  for  early  retirement 
of  licenses,  or  early  sale  of  vessels; 

(2)  set  aside  specific  allocations  of  funds 
for  each  gear  type  to  achieve  the  specific  fleet 
reductions  provided  for  in  the  program; 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious 
reduction  In  the  overall  fishing  capacity  of 
and  the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  In  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
fishing  fleets  In  the  W.islilngton  conservation 
area;  and 

(4)  provide     State    funding    for    25    per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
Sec    203.  Program  Approval. 

(a)  Submission  eor  Approval — The  State 
shall  submit  Its  program  and  submit  re- 
visions, modifications,  or  amendments  to  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  standards 
established  pursuant  to  section  202  and  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe 

(b)  Requirements  for  Approval — Prior 
to  approving  such  program  or  anv  revision, 
modification,  or  amendment,  and  authoriz- 
ing Federal  funds  to  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  this  title,  the  Secretary 
must  find  that — 

(I)  the  State,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry 
out  a  commercial  and  charter  vessel  fleet 
reduction  program  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(i)  t^4e  Slale  program  provides  that  a  fish- 
ing or  charter  vessel  may  not  be  purchased 
by  the  State  from  other  than  the  person  who 
owned  the  vessel  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(.11  the  State  program  prevents  the  ex- 
penditure of  dlspropKsrtlonate  amount  of 
funds  available  for  vessel  acquisition  on  ves- 
sels owned  by  any  one  person; 

(41  the  State  program  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase of  anv  fishing  or  char'er  vessel  unless 
all    State    commercial    and    charter    salmon 
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fishing  licenses  attacV.ed  to  the  vessel  are 
also  sold  to  the  .State. 

(5)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any 
vessel  which  that  person  or  a  member  of  that 
per&otis  immediate  family  had  previously 
sold  to  the  State. 

(S)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  any  vessel  sold  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  .salmon  fish- 
ing In  the  Washington  conservation  area, 
unless  State  law  provides  that  the  use  of 
such  vessel  could  not  result  in  any  additional 
fishing  effort  In  the  non -Indian  fishing  fleet; 

(7)  the  Stale  program  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  vessels  at   their  fair  market  value; 

(8)  the  State  program  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  salmon  fishing  licenses,  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair  market 
value,  and  the  use  of  bonuses  and  schedule, 
to — 

(A)  secure  an  early  retirement  from  the 
salmon  fishery; 

(B)  recognize  productiveness  If  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  gear  type  wish 
that  gear  type's  specific  allocation  of  funds 
to  recognize  productiveness;  and 

(C)  recognize  passenger-carrying  capacity 
for  charter  fishing  licenses: 

(9)  the  State  program  provides,  with  re- 
spect to  marginally  productive  commercial 
.salmon  fishermen,  for  the  purchase  of  their 
salmon  fishing  licenses,  but  not  their  fishing 
vessels; 

(10)  the  State  will  not,  during  the  five- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  issue  any  new  commercial 
or  charter  salmon  fishing  license; 

(11)  the  State  has  established  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  reduction 
program  that  includes  an  Individual  account 
for  each  category  of  fishing  license  (baEed  on 
type  of  fishing  gear  used)  and  that  any 
moneys  received  by  the  State  or  Its  agents 
from  the  resale  of  any  fishing  vessel  or  gear 
purchased  under  the  program  (A)  shall  Oe 
placed  In  such  revolving  fund.  (B)  shall,  for 
at  least  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
program's  inception,  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate individual  account,  and  iCi  shall  be 
usei  exclusively  to  porchas»>  commercial  fish- 
ing and  charter  vessel  and  license  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  this  title,  and 

(12)  the  State  will  notify  t.'ie  Secretary  of 
the  termination  date  of  the  State  program 
and  will  pay  to  the  United  State  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  bal- 
ance, on  such  termination  date,  of  the  re- 
volving fund  referred  to  in  p&ragraph  (11). 

(c)  Secretarial  Action  — The  Secretary 
shall  approve  such  program  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  program 
If  found  to  be  consistent  with  this  Act  and 
other  applicable  lavi,'  If  the  Secre'^ry  finds 
that  such  program  is  not  In  conformity  wi'h 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  applicable 
law.  he  shall  return  such  program  to  the 
State  with  recommendations  Any  revision, 
modification,  or  amendment  to  the  program 
shall  be  approved  within  thirty  days  ot  re- 
ceipt unless  found  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act  or  other  applicable  law. 
Sec  204  Review  by  Secret  art 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  review  of  the  State  pro- 
gram to  determine  wether  the  program  re- 
mains consistent  with  this  Act  or  other 
applicable  law.  Such  review  shall  Include 
a  biennial  audit  of  »he  records  of  the  State 
program. 

(b)  Action  Upon  Finoimg  op  Noncompli- 
*NCE.— If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram or  the  administration  thereof  Is  no 
longer  in  compliance  with  this  title,  he  shall 
reduce  or  discontinue  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  or  take  other  appropriate 
action. 


(c)  Disrc'SiTioN  of  Certain  Moneys — If 
the  Secretiirv  finds  tha*  any  nioi.ev  provider! 
to  the  Stiite  or  obtained  by  the  State  Ir':.ni 
the  resale  of  any  fishing  or  charter  vessel 
purchased  under  the  program  Is  not  being 
used  !n  a'-cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  recover  from 
the  fund,  and  place  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  such  moneyb. 
Sec.  205  Fleet  Mobility. 

The  Secretary  In  coordination  with  the 
Pacific  Fishery  Manaftement  Council  in  lis 
salmon  management  plan  shall  ensure  that 
the  tishlng  eilort  reduction  that  results  from 
the  fleet  adjustment  program  of  this  title 
and  the  license  moratorium  of  the  State  Is 
not  replaced  by  new  flshl'ig  effort  from 
outside  the  State. 
Sec.  206.   Authorization  or  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  $37,500,000 
for  the  five-year  period  beginning  October 
!.  1981. 
Sec  207.  Special  Provision. 

On  the  date  the  Secretary  approves  the 
program  under  section  203.  the  State  shall 
be  treated  as  having  expended  such  portion 
of  $32,000,000  as  the  State  deems  appropri- 
ate for  purposes  of  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  III— MISCFU.ANEOUS 

Sec  301   Reculations 

Tlie  Secretary  may  pro.mulgate  such  regu- 
lations,  In   accordance   with   section   553   of 
title  5.  United  States  Cede,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  A<  ' 
Sec.  302.  Reports 

The  States  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
California  and  the  tribal  coordinating  borlles 
referred  to  in  section  (2)(2)iCi  and  ,18, 
iB)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  ai.  fci.nua! 
report  on  the  status  of  the  program  aucnor- 
Ized  by  this  Act  or  any  other  relevant  re- 
port requested  by  such  Sciretary 
Sec  303.  Relation  to  Other  t>ws. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  bu  construed— 

(1)  to  diminish  Federal,  State,  or  tribal 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  resource  enhancement  and  manage- 
ment, or  control  of  water  resources,  sub- 
merged lands,  or  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
limit  the  authortly  of  Congress  to  authorise 
and  fund  projects;  or 

1 2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
any  existing  applicable  laws,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  105  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  .so  a.s  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
ot  the  United  States,  assistance  to  treaty 
and  nontreaty  harvesters  of  those  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

up   amendment    no.    1818 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  with  further 
amendments  which  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Mr  Magnu5on  .^lid  Mr. 
Randolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  'vill  be  stateci. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  I .  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Magnuson 
and  Randolph,  proposes  an  unprinted 
:imendment  numbered  1818 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  liiianitnous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,ection,  .1  i.s  ,^o  orderea. 

The  amendment  ;s  as  follows: 


TITLE  I— CO.N'SERVATION  AND  ENH'.NCE- 
N5ENI  uF  SALMON  AND  STFELHEAD 
HESOUHCLo 

Part  A— General  r'RO^lsioNS 

Sec   101.  Short  Title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Salmon  and 

Steelhead    Conservation    and    Enhancement 

Act  of  1980  '• 

Sec     102    Findincs   and   Purposes. 

(a)  FiNPiNcs. — The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  The  stocks  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
which  originate  In  the  rivers  of  the  conserva- 
tion areas  constitute  valuable  and  renewable 
natural  resources  Many  groups  of  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  treaty  fishermen  have 
historically  depended  upon  these  stocks  of 
fish  for  their  livelihoods  and  avocations 
These  fisher/  resources  contribute  to  the  food 
supply  and  economic  health  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  provide 
valuable  recreational  experiences  for  thou- 
sands of  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  represent  a  central  ele- 
ment of  the  cultures  and  economies  of  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

(2 1  Over  a  period  of  several  decades  com- 
peting uses  of  salmon  end  steelhead  habitat 
and  historical  problems  relating  to  conserva- 
tion measures  the  regulalion  of  harves'  and 
enhancement  have  depressed  several  of  these 
s'ocks  of  salmon  and  steelheac 

(3)  Improved  manafcement  and  enhance- 
ment planning  and  coord'r.atloo  among 
salmon  and  steelhead  manBbers  .vlil  nelp 
prevent  a  further  decline  of  saL-non  tnd 
st«eU.esd  stocks  and  w..;  c'slst  In  l.icreasing 
whe  supply  o'  tliese  .sto'KS. 

1 4  Ou':!  iri  7>nnclpai  pert  to  the  Federal 
ci>uri.  il<-!;iE'>ins  ii.  United  States  v  Wash- 
;nf;ton  ei.i  Sohappy  v.  k-Tilvh.  the  Ssnlng 
capacity  o.  nontreaty  fls^iermen  In  the  con- 
servation areas  established  by  this  title  ex- 
ceeds that  required  to  har'est  the  available 
.  almon  resources  This  excess  capacity  causes 
severe  economic  problems  for  these  fisher- 
men. 

(5)  T'.ie  supply  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
can  be  Increased  through  carefully  planned 
enhancement  measures  designed  tc  Ic-prove 
the  survival  of  blocks  and  to  augment  the 
product. on  of  artificially  propagated  stocks. 
By  careful  chnict;  of  species,  areas,  and  stock- 
ing procedures.. enhancement  prc'grams  can 
be  used  to — 

(A)  Improve  the  distribution  of  fish 
x-nong  different  groups  of  treaty  and  non- 
■.reaty  fishermen;  and 

(Bi  add  stability  to  the  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  fisheries  by  reducing  variations  m  fish 
availability. 

(b)  Purposes — In  order  to  assist  the 
harvesters  of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources Within  the  Columbia  River  conserva- 
tion area  and  the  Washington  conservation 
area  established  by  this  title  to  overcome 
temporary  aisiocations  arising  from  the  deci- 
sions In  the  cases  of  United  States  v  Wash- 
ington and  Sohaopy  v.  Smith  and  from  other 
causes,  this  title  au'horlzes  the  eElabl-sh- 
ment  of  a  cooperative  program  Involving  the 
United  Sta'es  the  States  of  Washington  ana 
Oregon,  the  treaty  tribes  acting  ihrotieh  the 
appropriate  ribal  coordinating  bod.es.  and 
other  parties,  to — 

( 1 )  encourage  stability  In  and  promote  the 
economic  we!l  being  of  the  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  commercial  fishing  and  charer  fish- 
ing industries  and  in:prove  the  distrioutJon 
of  fishing  power  between  ireaty  and  non- 
treaty  fisheries  through — 

(A)  the  purchase  of  nontreaty  commercial 
and  charter  fishing  vessels,  gear,  and  licenses; 
and 

(B)  coordinated  research,  ennar.ctme.-.t, 
and  management  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
resources  and  habiia^,  and 
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(3)  Improve  the  quality  of.  and  malutaln 
the  opportunities  f^>r,  soiinou  and  sle^itieaU 
-ecruatlonal  flnhlng. 
Sec    103.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  Tlie  term  "appropriate  'ribal  coordi- 
nating hody"  means  the  Columbia  River 
tribal  coordinating  body  or  the  Washington 
tribal  coordinating  body,  as  the  context  re- 
quires. 

(2)  The  term  "charter  vessel"  means  any 
vessel  licenced  bv  the  .State  to  carry  passen- 
gers for  hire  for  the  purpose  of  recreatlona' 
salmou  tlsblng. 

(3)  The  term  "charter  flshInK"  means  fish- 
ing  undertaKen  at>oard  charter  vessels 

(*)  The  term  "Columbia  River  conserva- 
tion area"  means — 

lAi  all  hubuat  within  the  Columbia  Rlvei 
draindge  tta^ln:  and 

(B)  those  areas  la — 

(I)  the  fishery  conservation  zone  over 
wnlch  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil has  Jvirlsdlctlon.  and 

(II)  the  ternturial  seas  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

In  which  one  or  more  stocks  that  originate 
In  the  habitat  descrltied  In  .subparagraph  (A) 
migrate. 

(5)  The  te.-m  "Columbia  RIvpr  tribal  co- 
ordinating budy"  means  the  organization 
duly  auttioru-ed  by  those  treaty  tribes  of  ine 
Columbia  Hlver  drainage  basin  to  coordinate 
activities  for  them  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  fishing"  means 
&shlng  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter. 

(7)  The  term  "commercial  nshlng  vessel' 
or  "fishing  veesel"  means  any  vessel,  boat, 
ship,  o-  other  craft  which  Is  licensed  for. 
and  used  lor.  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of 
a  type  wnlch  Is  normally  u.scd  for.  commer- 
cial salmon  flshlng. 

(8)  The  term  "ei^hanrcmenf  means  proj- 
ects Mndertuker.  to  Increase  the  produc'lon 
of  naturally  spawning  or  artificially  propa- 
gated stocks  of  salmon  or  6te>>lhead.  or  to 
protect,  f.oneerve,  or  Improve  the  habitat  of 

such   StOCKS. 

(9)  The  term  "habitat"  means  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  o.-  water,  including  the  con- 
stituent siemcnte  thereof,  (A\  which  salmon 
or  aterlhead  uccupy  at  any  time  during  their 
life  cycle,  or  <E)  which  affect  the  salmon  or 
Eteelhead  resourceb. 

( 10)  The  term  "recreatlo.nal  Cshlnn"  means 
flshlng  /  r  personal  use  and  eiijoynieiit  us- 
ing conventional  angling  gpar.  and  not  for 
sale  or  barter 

(11)  The  term  "salmon"  means  any  ana- 
dromous  species  of  the  family  Salmonldse 
and  O-nus  Oncorhyncbus,  commonly  known 
as  Pacific  salmon. 

(12)  The  term  "salmon  or  steelhead  le- 
soiirie"  means  any  stock  of  sa!rpon  or  steel- 
head. 

(13)  The  term  "steel head"  means  the 
anadromcus  ralnb.  v  trout  cpccles  Salnio 
galrdnerl.  common. y  known  as  steelhead. 

(14I  The  term  "stock"  mtanB  a  species, 
subspecies,  race,  geographlca)  pronplng.  run. 
or  other  cjktegory  of  salmon  or  steelhead 

(15)  Tho  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  aid  any  treaty 
tribe  that  relates  to  the  reserved  right  of 
such  tribe  to  harvest  salmon  and  steelhead 
with  the  Washington  or  Columbia  River  con- 
servation areas 

(10)  The  term  "treaty  tribe"  means  at.y  In 
dian  tribe  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  usual  and  accustomed 
Oshln»;  grounds  In  the  Washington  or  Coli.m- 
bla  River  conservation  areas,  whose  fishing 
right  under  a  treaty  has  been  recognized  by 
a  Federal  court 

(17)  The  term  "Washington  conservation 
area"  means  all  salmon  and  steelhead  habi- 
tat Within  the  Sia'e  of  Washington  except 
for  the  Columbia  River  drainage  basin  and 
In  the  flaliery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to 
the  State  of  Washington  which  Is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 


(18)  llie  term  "Washington  trlual  coordi- 
nating body"  means  the  organization  duly 
authorized  by  he  treaty  tribes  of  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area  to  coordinate  their 
activities  for  them  for  the  purposes  of  thl.s 
title 

Part  B— OoDSDiNArm  Man»cfment  or 

Salmon  and  Steelhead 

bbc    110.  e-itablishmcnt  and  functions  ok 

SALMON    AND   SrCELHEAD   ADVISHRY   COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  EsTAPt.isHMENT — Within  90  dsys  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  oi  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereina.'ter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  "Secreta.-y")  shall  es- 
tablish the  Salmon  and  Sl?elhe.id  Advlsciry 
Commission  (hereinafter  relcrrrl  to  in  thl.s 
title  as  the  "Commission"!,  whl' h  shall  con- 
sist of  one  vot-ng  member  from  each  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Ihe  SUte  nf  Washington 

(2)  The  State  of  Oregon 

13)  The  Washington  tribal  cooidinating 
body. 

(41  The  Columbia  River  tribal  irordlnat- 
Ing  body 

(Si  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council. 

(6)  The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

(b)  Membersuip. —  (1)  The  voting  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  list  of  qualified  l:idl\lduals  sub- 
mitted by  the  Oovernor  of  each  a|)pllcable 
State,  by  eac!i  appro.orlate  tribal  co<rJtnat- 
InK  bod\ .  and  by  the  Paclf.c  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  The  representative  fo,  the  Np- 
tlonal  Marine  Fisheries  Service  shall  l.-e  ;h» 
Northwest  regional  director  of  the  Service 
or  his  designee 

(2)  The  Cotnmlssion  shall  have  6  nonvot- 
ing members.  6  of  which  stiall  be  qualified 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary  The 
sixth  nonvoting  member  shah  be  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  United  Stales  Flali 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  his  designee. 

(G)  Fcr  the  purp.>ses  of  this  subsection, 
th(>  term  "qualified  Individual"  means  an 
Individual  who  !s  knowledgeable  with  repird 
lo  the  .mana(.'ement .  consen-atlon.  or  har- 
vesting; of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources of  tilt  conser\'atlon  areas 

(c)  Reporv  by  Commission. — Within  15 
months  after  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission.  It  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  th"  Secretary  and  Congress,  a 
comprehensive  report  containing  conclu- 
sions, comments,  and  reconvmendatlons  for 
the  development  of  a  management  structure 
(Including  effective  procedure";,  mechanisms, 
and  inst'.tutlonal  arrangements)  for  the 
effective  '.-oordinailon  of  research,  enhance- 
ment, management,  n.id  enforcement  poli- 
cies for  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  Wa.ihlngton  con- 
servation areas,  and  fdr  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes between  management  entitles  that  are 
Concerned  with  stocks  of  common  In'erest 
The  principal  objectives  of.  and  the  stand- 
ards for,  'he  management  structure  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  development  of  common  prin- 
ciples to  govern  and  coordinate  effectively 
management  and  enhancement  activities; 

(2)  the  prevention  of  overfishing; 

(3)  'he  use  of  the  best  scientific  Informa- 
tlor.  available; 

(4)  the  consideration  of,  and  allowance 
for.  vrartatlons  among,  and  cor lln):encle«  In, 
fisheries  and  catches. 

(5)  the  promotion  of  harvest  strategies 
and  regulations  which  wlil  encojrage  con- 
tinued and  Increased  Inves'ment  by  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhefwl  producing  Jurisdictions; 

(6)  the  optimization  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources for  enforocment; 

(7)  the  consideration  of  harvest  activities 
as  they  relate  to  existing  and  future  Inter- 
national (ommltments; 

(8)  the  minimization  of  costs  and  the 
avoldancA  of   unnecessary  duplication;   and 


(9)  the  harvest  of  fish  by  treaty  •.ribes.  in 
Bccordanc?  with  treaty  rights  unless,  agreed 
otherwise   by   the  affe<-tcd   treaty   tribes. 

(d)  Ukanimoits  Vote  Required — No  re- 
port or  revision  thereto  may  be  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval under  this  section  unless  the  report 
or  revision  Is  approved  by  all  of  the  voting 
meinoers  of  the  Commission 

(e)  Secretarivi-  Action  on  Repost — With- 
in 4  months  a'ter  the  date  of  the  subnil.sslon 
of  the  comprehensive  report,  or  any  revision 
thereto,  under  sut>sectIon  (c).  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shell  review  the  report  and.  If  he 
finds  that  the  maaagement  structure  rec- 
ommended In  the  report  woiud.  If  iraple- 
mtnted,  meet  the  objectives  and  standa'ds 
specified  In  ihls  section  and  be  consistent 
with  this  title,  approv?  the  report  If  ihe 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  finds  that  such  structure 
19  not  in  conformity  with  the  standara^  snl 
Objectives  set  forth  In  this  section,  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  this  tllle  or  other  applicable  law, 
he  shall  return  the  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion together  with  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  not  approving  the  report  If 
'he  Commission  submits  a  revL'.cd  report  to 
the  Secretary  within  2  months  after  the  dat« 
of  return,  the  Secretary  shall  apprv've  the 
report  If  he  finds  that  the  objections  on 
which  the  prior  dh approval  was  based  are 
overcome. 

(f)  Per  Diem  and  Travel  Allowances. — 
The  members  o'  the  Commission  (other  than 
lho."".e  who  are  fu!l-tlme  employees  of  the 
Federal  or  a  State  government),  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  memtjers,  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
including  per  diem  !n  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  Intermittently 
employed  In  Government  service. 

(g)  Administrative  Sfrpopr — The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  clerical  and  technl- 
cil  support  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Comml.^Mon  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(h)  Termination  OF  Commission — Unless 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  votlrg  members 
of  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Commission  shall  terminate  upon 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  Commission's 
report  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 
Sec.  HI.  PRECoNrmoN  roR  ELiciBiLrTT  rox 
Assistance  Under  Part  C 

Upon  approval  by  the  Se'-retary  of  the 
Commission's  report  under  :iectlon  110.  a 
State  represented  bv  a  votlne  member  on  the 
Commission  and  any  treaty  tribe  represented 
by  a  tribal  coordinating  body  shall  be  ell- 
clble  for  financial  assistance  under  Part  C 
If  the  State  or  treaty  tribe  enters  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  which 
that  State  or  treaty  tribe  obligates  Itself— 

1 1 )  to  Implement  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  report  and  revisions  thereto, 
through  laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  or 
other  appropriate  means  within  such  geo- 
griphlcal  areas  and  vlth  respect  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  to  the  extent  of  Its  enforcement  power; 
and 

(2)  to  engage  In  «vich  coordlnaMoi.  and 
consultation  as  mav  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  that  the  report  and  revisions 
thereto  art  full^  and  effectively  Implemjnfd 
Sec    H2    Coordination   Grants 

The  Se-retary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretarv  of  tlie  Ir.'erior,  Is  authorised  '.0 
establish  a  program  'o  provi.ie  grants  »o  pre- 
pare reports  and  plans  ,)ro/ided  for  In  Parts 
B  and  :'  In  order  to  promote  coordli.ated 
research,  enforcemer.t,  enhanremen*.  and 
management  of  the  'almot  and  pteelhe.-wl 
resources  within  the  Washington  and  Co- 
lombia River  conservation  areas  coiislstent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  grants 
.shall  l>e  available  for  use  by  the  State  of 
Washington,    the   State    of    Oregon,    appro- 


UMI 


prlate  tribal  coordinating  bodies,  or  MV  Joint 
governmental  entity  established  for  under- 
taking research,  or  providing  advice  on  cr 
mechanisms  for  coordinating  management  or 
enforcement,  or  preparing  the  repcr'?  and 
plans  described  In  Par's  B  and  C 
Sec.  113  Discontini  ancf.  of  Assistance 
Under  Paris  B  and  C. 
If  the  .Secretary  finds  that  as  of  the  close 
cf  the  18th  month  after  Secretarial  approval 
of  the  Conmilsslon  report  under  section  110 
(e).  the  number  of  parties  uhlch  have 
adopted  and  Implemented  the  Commission's 
management  prograni  li.  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  llUe  and  the  report  Is  In- 
sufflclent  to  ensure  tha'  the  niai.agemenr 
structure  Is  effective  and  consistent  with  the 
standards  and  objective.^  in  section  ;iOici 
he  shall  cilscontln  le  any  further  funding 
under  Parts  B  or  C  of  this  title. 
Sec.  114  Authorization  or  Appropriations 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpo.ses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  In  fiscal  years 
commencing  after  September  30.  1981.  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $3,000,000.  Funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  remain 
avaliaole  to  the  Secretary  until  expended. 

Part  C — Resources  Enhancement 
Sec.  120  Gba.nts  ior  PRojtcib  L'^D^R  Ap- 
proved Enhancement  Plans 
(a)  AuTHOiuTY. — The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  part  as 
the  "Secretary"),  in  consultaUon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  grants  for 
projects  for  the  enhancement  of  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area  and  the  Columbia 
Rl'.er  conservation  area 

(b;  Plans — Any  such  project  In  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Washington  tribal  co- 
ordinating body  within  18  months  after  the 
(lite  of  enactment  of  tnis  title.  Any  enhance- 
ment project  in  the  Columbia  River  conser- 
vatio:i  area  must  be  In  accordance  with  a 
comprehensive  enhancement  pian  developed 
a.^cl  agreed  to  by  ths  Gtatc  of  Washington, 
the  State  oi  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
trlDal  coordinating  body  within  18  mon'i.hs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  cf  this  title 
Such  plans  must  bs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  provided  in  this  part  The 
States  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  com- 
ments and  views  of  interested  commercial 
a.id  recreational  fishermen,  and  other  In- 
terested parties,  in  developing  the  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan. 

(c)  Scope — Each  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  or  modifica- 
tions of  such  plan,  shall  describe  all  en- 
hancement projects  .n  the  conservation  area, 
and  associated  stocking  policies  iwhen  rele- 
vant i.  including  any  related  research  neces- 
sary lo  such  enhancement  anticipated  by  the 
States  and  the  treaty  tribes  (acting  through 
'he  appropriate  tribal  coordinating  bodv)  for 
a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 

(d)  Standards — Each  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  include  such  stand- 
ards, restrictions,  or  conditions  as  are  neces- 
sary, to  assu.-e  that  any  project  included  in 
the  plan  contributes  to  the  balanced  and  in- 
tegrated deve'opment  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhe.id  resources  of  the  area.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
provisions  designed  to — 

111  as-sure  thar  all  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishermen  and  the  treaty  tribes  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  participate 
la  :he  benefits,  considered  as  a  whole,  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  develop- 
ment; *^ 

'2)  minimize,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Significant  adverse  interaction  between  nat- 


urally spa-Ai:lng  and  artlt.clall;'  propaga'ed 
stocks; 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  includec'.  with- 
in the  plan  are  de.-lgned  to  complemen*.  the 
contribution  of  found  State,  Fede.-al  a^  d 
tribal  enhancement   activ.ties, 

(4;  ensure  that  all  projects  liiciuded  vn'l- lo- 
in the  plan  are  economically  and  blologxai'y 
sound  and  supp.jrted  by  adeqaate  scientific 
research; 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  achieve  slEniflcant  benefits  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such  project; 

(6)  consider  the  effect  of  enhancement  ac- 
tivities as  they  relate  to  existing  and  future 
international  commitments,  and 

(7)  notwithstanding  any  of  the  above 
measure.s,  provide  for  the  harvest  of  fioli  by 
trta'y  trlbet  in  accordance  with  treaty  rights, 
unless  figreed  otherwise  by  the  atfected  treaty 
tribes. 

(e)  Approval — (1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
su!ra.tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  review  each  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  and  app.-ove  such  plan  within 
I'^O  days  of  the  date  of  its  receipt,  if  found 
to  be  consistent  with  this  title  and  other 
applicable  law  If  the  Secretary,  in  cons'il- 
tatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commer'-e. 
finds  that  a  plan  Is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  previsions  of  this  title  or  other  applicable 
law.  ne  shall  return  such  plan  -o  the  Sta'e 
of  Washington  or  the  State  of  Oregon,  or 
both,  as  appropriate,  and  the  apprc^irlate 
tribal  coordinating  body  with  recommenda- 
tions. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  such  a  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Sccrett-ry  of 
Commerce,  shell — 

(.A)  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  the  availability  of  the  p'an: 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  •he 
F'aclflc  Flsherv  Management  Council  i*  d 
upon  reque.st.  to  any  other  Interestecl  person 
or  group,  and  solicit  and  consider  the  com- 
ments and  views  of  such  persons  or  p-oups 
with  respect  to  tiie  plan; 

(C)  unoertake  a  bioloplcal  and  'erhnlral 
review  of  the  plan.  In  cons'oJta'lon  with  In- 
dividuals who  are  knowledgeable  with  re 
pard  to  the  management,  conservation  en- 
hancement and  harvest  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  the  area: 

(D)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  such  plan  on  any  Internationa! 
fisheries:  and 

lE)  determine  whether  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  State  of  Oreeon  as  appro- 
priate, and  the  treaty  tribes,  actins:  thi-ough 
their  cho.sen  agency  or  agencies  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  plan  In  accordance 
with  this  title,  and  in  accordance  with 
standards  Included  within  the  plan 

<3)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  comprehensive  enhancement  plan 
unless  the  State  of  Washington  or  the  State 
of  Oregon  or  both,  as  appropriate,  and  the 
trea'y  tribes  acting  through  the  appropri- 
ate tribal  coordinating  body,  agree  not  to 
und.'rtake  any  salmon  or  steelhead  tr.hance- 
ment  proiect,  using  funds  pro\lded  pursuant 
to  this  part  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  plan. 

(4\  Tho  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  com- 
prehensive plan  unless  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce  concurs  that  .■'t.ch  plan  sails- 
factcrily  comollcs  with  standards  M).  (6). 
and   '71    of  subsection   (dt    of  this  .section, 

'fj  Review  AtoDiriCATiov.  or  Revisions  — 
Each  cxjmprchensive  enhancement  plan  shall 
be  reviewed  periodically  The  Sccrttary.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  of  'Wash- 
!n5ton.  the  State  of  Orefton  or  the  appro- 
priate tribal  coordinating  body  mav  request 
,1  review,  modification,  or  revision  of  a  plan 
at  any  time  Any  revision  or  modification  of 
a  plan,  developed  and  a -reed  to  by  the  State 
of  Washington  or  the  State  of  Oreeon.  as 
appropriate,  and  the  appropriate  tribal  co- 


ordinating body,  bhall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  within  45  days  of  receipt 
of  the  proposed  revision  or  modification,  if 
such  revision  or  modification  is  in  conform- 
ity with  this  title  and  other  appUcatjle  .aw 
The  Secretary  m  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
••etary  of  Commerce,  may  withdraw  approval 
of  a  plan  if  lie  finds  tliat  (1 )  the  plan  or  its 
implementation  is  not  consistent  with  this 
title,  and  '2i  .no  modification  or  revision 
lias  been  agreed  to  by  the  Slate  of  Wash- 
Ingtoti  or  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  appropri- 
ate, and  the  appropriate  tribal  coordinating 
body  to  correct  any  sucii  inconsisteuc'es 
Sec   121.  Enhanclment  Projects 

After  the  approval  of  a  comprehensive  en- 
hancement pltn.  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  or  a  treaty  tribe  act'ng 
through  the  appropriate  tribal  coordinating 
body  may  submit  project  proposals  to  the 
Secretary  In  such  manner  and  form  a*  the 
Secretary  shall  prescrlb.'  Such  application 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. — 

(1)  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  proposed  enhancement  project, 
including  estimates  of  both  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  nroject  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  after  com- 
mencement of  the  projec*; 

(2)  the  enharscenient  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project,  in- 
cluding, but  not  '.Irnlted  to — 

.M    a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

B  ]    an  anai;  Els  of  the  expected  Impacts 

en  the  saln.cn  ar.d  steelhef.ci  ^csouroe;   and 

( C )  a  .nrojet  i .  j.  of  the  e.\pec;ed  impacts 
on  each  type  cf  coir.nr.t^rclal,  recreatlot-al  and 
treaty  Indian  fishing; 

;3i  evidence  that  ihi  State  ■^f  \vi.sLliig- 
ton.  the  State  rf  Oiegon  or  the  trea'y  tribe, 
actliit^  through  !.:,  chos-"n  t^cncy  or  agen- 
cies, has  ^ir'iiatu  or  Is  li!»<;lj  t-j  obtain  any 
ne'cstarj  titles  to.  Interests  In,  rlchts-of- 
way  over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  cf  the 
relevant  land. 

(4)  an  analysis  of,  and  supporting  data 
for,  the  economic  and  biological  Integrity 
and  vlab  lity  of  the  project: 

(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec.-e- 
tary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  determines  Is  .necessary  to  assure 

hat  the  proposed  project  is  consistent  with 
the  approved  enhancement  pian  and  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(6»  aftir  approval  of  the  Con.nilssK  n  s 
report  pursuan'  to  section  110  of  this  ti-.e, 
documentation  that  the  appropriate  Stac  or 
treaty  tribe  submitting  or  undertaking  tiie 
project  proposal  iias  adopted  and  begun  eUl 
necessary  Implemer 'atlon  of  the  Commis- 
sion's management  prograir 
Sec    122    Approval  and  Fitnding  or  P&ojxcrs 

(a)  In  GiNEBAL — The  Secretary.  In  con- 
i-iltatlon  with  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce, 
may  approve  any  project  that  Is  consistent 
with  ail  apptoved  enhancement  plan  and  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  p.'omptly 
notify  the  States  the  treaty  tribes  £.nd.  upon 
request,  any  ot'ier  Interested  party  cf  the  ap- 
proval of  a  project  and  the  amount  oi  fund- 
ing made  available  under  this  title  for  sucj 
project. 

lb)  Limitations  on  Federal  Share — The 
total  Federal  share  cf  all  c-ohancement  proj- 
ects funded  annually  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  pe'cent  of  the  total  amount 
expended  for  suc'n  projects,  except  that  this 
limlta.ion  shall  not  apply  to  projects  pro- 
posed by  treaty  tribes  acting  through  the 
appropriate  tribal  coordinaling  body.  A  State 
share  may  Include  both  real  and  personal 
property,  ntle  to,  or  other  interest  In.  such 
property  shall  remain  within  the  State.  "The 
State  of  Washington  shall  be  treated  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  as  having 
expended  $32.000 TOO  •  reduced  by  the  amount 
t.eated  as  e^-mnded  by  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 135  of  ihis  title)  on  enhancement  proj- 
ects set  forth  In  the  plan  which  a.'e  el.glble 
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for  assistance  vinder  this  title  The  F>deral 
share  shall  be  paid  In  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, consistent  with  this  title  and  the 
goals  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
Sec    123    Review  of  Enhancement  Phojects. 

The  Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  establish.  In 
consultation  with  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Stfcte  of  Oregon,  and  the  appropriate 
tribal  coordinating  body,  a  system  to  monitor 
and  evali'.ate  on  u  continuing  basis  all  en- 
hanccnionl  projects  lor  which  funds  have 
been  distributed  under  this  part,  and  ma> 
discontinue  or  suspend  distribution  of  all  or 
part  or  the  lands  if  any  project  n  not  being 
carried  tuit  lii  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
compithcnslve  cnhancfmeni  plan  concerneu 
and  this  title  Each  recipient  of  a  i;rant 
under  this  part  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  Ih*^  Comptroller  General  of 
the  L'lillcd  States  for  purposes  of  audit  and 
examination,  any  book,  document,  paper,  and 
record  that  Is  pertinent  to  thi  funds  received 
under  the  grant 
Sec.   124.  Ai/thorization  or  Aj^p«ophiations. 

(at  Salmon  Enhancement — For  purposes 
of  tarrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
for  salmon  enhancement  (tncludini:.  but  liot 
llmltec!  to.  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  enhancement  facilities)  there  are  author- 
ized to  bf  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $16.- 
000.000  for  the  10-year  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1382  for  the  Wa.shlngton  conser- 
vation area  and  not  to  exceed  525.000,000  for 
the  10-year  period  beglnninE  on  such  date 
tor  the  C'oumbia  River  conse:vaiiiin  area 

(b)  Sttelhead  Enhancement. ^In  addi- 
tion to  the  smoiintf.  authori<:ed  under 
subsection  lai.  tiiere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carrv  out  steelhead  cr.hance- 
ment  projects  under  this  part  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  enhancement  facllUlesl  not  to  ex- 
ceed »7.000,t>CO  for  the  10-year  period 
beglniiinc;  on  Octobe'  1.  1982.  for  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area:  .ind  not  to  exceed 
$7000.000  for  the  10-year  period  beginning 
on  such  date  for  the  Columbia  River  conser- 
vation area 

(c)  LiMrrATTON. — No  monl<»8  appropriated 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be 
used  for  the  operailon  and  niamtenance  of 
enhancement  programs  and  related  facilities 
as  they  existed  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
approval  by  the  Secretary  under  section  120 
of  the  enhancement  plan  for  the  conservation 
area  concerned 

Past  t)- -Commercial  FisiiiNc.  Fleet 
Adjcsiment 
Sec,  130.  Fleet  Aojitstment  Procbam 

(a)  In  General  —The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereinaiter  referred  to  In  ilils  part  as 
the  "Secretary"),  upon  approval  of  a  pro- 
gram subml'ted  pursuant  to  section  132  of 
this  part,  is  authori;'td  to  dl.'jtrlbute  Federal 
funds  to  the  State  of  Washington  (herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "State"  I, 
subject  to  the  standards,  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions set  forth  In  this  part  for  the  pur- 
chase of  <-ommercial  fishing-  and  charter  ves- 
sels I  Including  the  associated  fishing  gear) 
and  licenses  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  The  Federal  share 
payable  under  thlls  part  shall  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program 

(bi  Legal  TrrLK — Title  to  any  vessel  or 
other  personal  property  purchased  under  a 
State  program  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  th!,'!  part 
shall  vest  upon  purchase  In  the  State.  If  the 
State  sells  such  vessels  or  other  property,  ti- 
tle may  pass  In  accordance  with  such  sale 
Sec   131   Standards 

The  Sta'e  shall  submit  to  the  Secretarv'  a 
program  within  3  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  designed  to — 

11)  provide  Incentives  for  earlv  retirement 
of  licenses,  or  early  sale  of  vessels: 


(2 1  set  arlde  specific  allocations  of  funds 
for  each  year  type  to  achieve  the  specific 
fleet  reductions  provided  for  In  the  program. 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious  re- 
duction In  the  overall  flshlng  capacity  of  and 
the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  In  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
fishing  neets  in  the  Washington  conservation 
area,  and 

(4)  provide    State    funding    for    25    per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
Sec.   132.  Prcoram  Approval 

(a)  Submission  tor  Approval — The  State 
shall  submit  Its  program  and  submit  re- 
visions, modifications,  or  amendments  to  the 
Secretary  In  aL-cordance  with  standards 
established  pursuant  to  section  13!  and  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(bi  Requirements  for  Approval. — Prior  to 
approving  such  program  or  any  revision, 
modification,  or  amendment,  and  authorizing 
Federal  funds  to  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  this  part  the  Secretary  must  find  that — 

(1)  the  State,  acting  through  its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry 
out  a  commercial  and  charter  vessel  fleet 
reduction  program  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part; 

(21  the  Stale  program  provides  that  a 
flshlng  or  charter  vessel  may  not  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State  from  other  than  tt.e 
person  who  owned  the  vessel  on  the  date 
of   the  enactment  of   this   title; 

(3)  the  State  program  prevents  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  disproportionate  amount  ot 
lands  available  for  vessel  acquisition  on 
vessels  owned   by  any  one  person; 

(4)  the  Slate  program  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase of  any  fishing  or  charter  ve.issel  unless 
all  State  commercial  and  charter  salmon  hsn- 
Ing  licenses  attached  to  the  vessel  arc  also 
sold  to  the  State, 

(5)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any 
vessel  which  that  person  or  a  member  ol 
that  Hereon  s  immediate  family  had  pre- 
viously sold  to  the  State, 

(6)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  any  vessel  sold  'o  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Washington  conservation  area. 
unless  State  law  provides  that  the  use  or 
such  vessel  could  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional fishing  effort  in  the  non-Indian  nshlng 
fleet; 

(7)  the  Slate  program  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  vessels  at  their  fair  market  value: 

(8)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
reduction  of  salmon  flshlng  licenses  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair 
market  value,  and  the  use  of  bonuses  ana 
schedules,  to — 

(A)  secure  an  early  retirement  from  Uie 
salmon  lishery; 

iB)  recognize  productiveness  If  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  pear  type  wish 
that  gear  types  specific  allocation  of  funds 
to  recognize  productiveness;  and 

(C)  recognize  passenger-carrying  capacity 
for  charter  flshlng  licenses; 

(9)  the  State  program  proviJes.  with  re- 
spect to  marginally  productive  commercial 
salmon  fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  their 
.•ialmon  flshlng  licenses,  but  not  their  fish- 
ing vessels; 

(10)  the  State  maintains  a  moratorium, 
oi  similar  program,  to  preclude  the  Issuance 
of  new  commercial  or  charter  salmon  Ashing 
licenses;    and 

(11 )  the  State  has  established  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  tho  fleet  reduction 
program  that  Includes  an  individual  account 
for  each  category  of  flshlng  license  (based 
on  type  ot  fishing  gear  used)  and  that  any 
moneys  received  by  the  State  or  its  agents 
from  the  resale  of  any  flshlng  vessel  or  gear 
purchased  under  the  program  (A)  shali  be 
placed    In    such    revolving   fund.    (B)    shall, 


for  at  least  2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
pr-i^rams  Inception,  be  placed  In  the  ap- 
propriate Individual  account,  and  (O  shall 
be  used  exclusively  to  purchase  commercial 
fishing  and  charter  vessels  and  licenses  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
(C)  SECRrTARWL  ACTION — The  Secretary 
shall  approve  such  program  within  ninety 
ftavs  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  progiam 
ir  found  to  be  consistent  with  this  title  and 
other  applicable  law.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  program  Is  not  In  contormlty  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  otlier  applica- 
ble law.  he  shall  return  such  program  to 
the  State  with  recommendations  Any  re- 
vision, modlflcallon.  or  amendment  to  the 
program  shall  be  approved  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  unless  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  title  or  other  applicable 
law. 

Sec    133    Rfview  bt  Sechetart. 

(a!  In  Ofneral  —  Tiie  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  review  of  the  State  pro- 
cram  to  determine  whether  the  program  re- 
mains consistent  with  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law  Such  review  shall  include  a 
biennial  audit  of  the  records  of  the  State 
program, 

(b)  Action  Dpon  Finding  or  Noncompli- 
ANcr  — If  the  Secretary  flnds  that  the  pro- 
gram or  the  administration  thereof  is  no 
loncer  In  compliance  with  this  part  he  shall 
reduce  or  discontinue  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  part  or  take  other  appropriate 
action 

(c)  Disposition  of  Certain  Moneys —If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  any  money  provided  to 
the  Slate  or  obtained  by  the  State  from  tbe 
resale  of  any  fishing  or  charter  vessel  pur- 
chased under  the  program  Is  not  being  used 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  recover  from  the 
fund,  and  place  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, such  moneys. 

Sec  134  AtrriioRiZATTON  or  Appropriations 
lliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  $37,500,000 
for  the  5-year  period  beginning  October  1. 
igfti. 

Sec   135  Special  Provision 

On  the  date  the  Secretary  approves  the 
program  under  section  132.  the  State  shall 
be  treated  as  having  expended  such  portion 
of  $32  000.000  as  the  State  deems  appropriate 
for  purposes  of  Implementing  the  program. 

Part  E — Miscellanxous 
Sec.  140    Reculatioks. 

The  S«>cretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  each  promulgate 
such  regulations.  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  may  be 
necessary  lo  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title. 
Sec    141.  Repopts  and  Monitobinc. 

(a)  Reports — The  State  of  Washington. 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  appropriate 
tribal  coordinating  bodies  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  Secretary  an  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  the  pro:;rams  authorized  by 
this  title  or  anv  other  relevant  report  re- 
quested by  such  Secretary 

(b)  Monitoring. — After  the  18-month 
period  after  approval  of  the  report  of  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Advisory  Commission 
under  part  B.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  establish  a  system  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis  whether  the 
management  program  set  forth  in  the  report 
Is  being  effectively  implemented  If  at  any 
time  after  the  monitoring  s^^tem  Is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  the  number  of  parties  leferied  to  in 
section  113  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  such  program  cannot  be  Implemented 
effectively;  or 

(2)  the  general  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  ineffective: 


UMI 


the  Secretary  shall  immediately  discontinue 
my  further  funding  under  part  C 

8«C.  142  RILATIONSHIP  TO  PROVISIONS  OF 
FiSHERT  CONSERVATION  AKD  MAN- 
AGEMENT   Act    or    1976 

lai  Consistency — Nothing  In  this  title 
sh&ll  be  construed  as  affecting  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  as  It  applies  with 
respect  to  fishery  management  plans  and 
their  application  to  any  fishery,  except  that 
the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council 
iihall  ensure  that  existing  and  future  fishery 
management  plans  are  consistent  with  any 
recommended  program  approved  under  sec- 
tion no  and  any  enliancement  plan  under 
part  C 

(b)  Fleet  Mobilitt — The  Secretary  of 
Commerre  In  coordination  with  the  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council  In  Its  salmon 
management  plan  shall  ensure  that  the  flsh- 
Ini.'  effort  reduction  that  results  from  the 
fleet  Bdju.stment  program  of  part  D  and  the 
license  moratorium  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton is  not  replaced  by  new  fishing  effort  from 
outside  such  State. 
Sic    14.1   Relation  to  Other  Laws 

Nothing  in  this  title  shail  bo  construed — 

(1)  lO  dimmish  Federal,  Elate  or  tribal 
Jurisdiction,  respon.slblllty.  or  rights  In  the 
aeld  of  resource  enhancement  and  manage- 
ment, or  control  of  water  resources,  sub- 
merged lands,  or  navigable  waters,  nor  to 
;;mr.  the  authority  of  Conkcress  lo  authorize 
i»:iCi  fund  projects;  or 

2 1  as  superseding  modifying,  or  repealing 
any  existing   applicable   law.   except   as  pro- 
vided for  In  section   143  of  this  title 
Sec.      144       Aithorizat'on      of     Additionai. 
Appropriation 

In  addition  to  other  authorizations  of  ap- 
proprlatloni.  tontained  In  tlih  title,  there  are 
suthorlzcd  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  beginning  October  1,  1981. 
an  amount  nut  tx->  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  fisheries  port  facilities 
In  the  State  of  Oregon  Th"  Secretary  shall 
obligate  such  funds  for  projects  proposed  by 
units  of  Slate  or  local  government,  Indian 
tribes,  or  private  nonprofit  entitles,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  of  Oregon  in  consulta- 
tlc^n  with  the  Na;i..nai  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice and  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration To  the  exten'  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  a.'i.'-ure  th.vt  projects  under  this 
section  are  Integrated  with  planning  and 
asslstanre  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  A-.-t  Funds  available 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
navigational  Improvement  or  other  modifica- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  .shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

Sec    145    Governing  iNrtRNATioNAi    Fishery 

.^(■.REEMENT    WiTM    POBTl'GAL 

Notwlth.'-tandlng  section  203  of  the  Fish- 
fry  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
''916.  the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  Concerning  Fisheries  Off 
■he  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  contained 
in  the  message  to  Con^^-ess  from  the  Pres'l- 
dent  of  the  United  Statei  dated  December  1 
1980 — 

'il  U  hereby  appro.,>d  hv  Congress  as  a 
governing  International  f.jhery  agreement 
tor  the  purposes  of  such  Act  of  1976.  and 

i2i   shall  enter  Into  'orcc  and  effect  with 
■'espect  to  the  United  Slater  on  the  date  of 
'he  enactment  of  this  'itle 
TITI.E     li_pRoMOTTON      OF      AMERICAN 

USHERIES 
Str    201    Short  Tttle 

pJifeH^'o*  ""^^  ^  ''^^  **  "^e  "American 
nsneritfi  Promotion  Act". 


Part  A — Research  and  Development  Rxgakd- 

iNc  United  States  Fisheries 
Sec    210.  Research  and  Development  Pboj- 

ECrrs    AND    PaOCRAMS. 

Amendments  to  Saltonstall-Kennedt 
Act — Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  n.  1939 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Ac*..  16  U£C.  713c-3),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(di .  and  le) : 

(2i  by  redesignating  subeectlon  (a)  as 
subsection  (  b ) : 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  sub- 
section (b)  I  as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"Sec  2  (a)  DEiTNrnoNS — As  used  In  this 
section — 

■|  1 )  The  term  'person'  means — 

•  (A)  any  Individual  who  is  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

"iBi  any  fishery  development  foundation 
or  other  private  nonprofit  corporation  lo- 
cated In  Alafika;  and 

■(C)  any  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  fishery  development  founda- 
tion or  other  private  nonpro^t  corporation 
not  located  In  Alaska),  nonprofit  or  other- 
wise. If  such  entity  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  USC  802)  and 
for  purposes  of  applying  such  section  2  with 
respect  to  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'Slate'  as  used  therein  In- 
cludes anv  State  reterred  lo  In  paragraph 
(3). 

"(11)  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  mixst 
o»Ti  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  Interest 
In  the  entity  or.  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
entity,  exerrlse  control  In  the  entity  that  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  such  ownership,  and 

"(HI)  nationals  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  meeting  the  ownership  and  control 
recjuirements  referred  to  in  clause   (11) 

"(2)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

"(3)  The  term  'Stale'  means  any  Stale. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  Stales.  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  Stales. 

"(4 1  The  term  'United  Slates  fishery' 
means  any  fishery.  Including  any  tuna  fish- 
ery, that  is  or  may  be.  engaged  in  by  citi- 
zens or  nationals  of  the  United  Stales  or 
clti7ens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

"(5i  The  term  'citizen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands'  means — 

"I  A)  an  Individual  who  qualifies  as  such 
under  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Transi- 
tional Matters  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands:  or 

"(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  organized  or  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  In- 
terest In  which  is  owned  by  Individuals  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  lAi  or  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  Slates.  In  cases  In 
which  'owned'  Is  used  In  the  same  sense  as 
In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  i46 
use.  802) .": 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  i  as  so  re- 
designated )  — 

il)  by  inserting  "Fund — "  immediately 
after  "(b)  "  and  before  the  first  word  of  such 
subsection. 

(il)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior' the  first  place  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

I  111  I  by  striking  out  "and  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "only  for  use  by  the  Secretary",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  clauses  (I).  (2i  and 
(3)  and  Inserting  in  I  leu  thereof  the  follow- 


ing: "(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fisheries  research 
and  development  projects  approved  under 
subsection  (ci,  and  (2)  to  Implement  the 
national  fisheries  research  and  development 
program  provided  for  under  subsection  (d)  "; 
and 

( 5 1  by  adding  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion  (b)    ( as  so  redesignated )   the  following: 

"  I  c )  Fisheries  Reseaxcb  and  Develop- 
ment Projects — (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  from  the  fund  established  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  assist  persons  In  carry- 
ing out  research  and  development  projects 
addressed  to  any  aKpect  of  United  State* 
fisheries.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  har- 
vesting, proc^esslng.  marketing,  and  associ- 
ated Infrastructures. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  shall — 

"(A I  at  least  once  each  fiscal  year,  receive. 
during  a  60-day  period  specified  by  him.  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  subsection; 

"(B)  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section must  be  mE.de.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  speciacatlon  of  the  Informa- 
tion which  must  accompany  applications  to 
ensure  that  the  proposed  projects  comply 
with  Federal  law  and  can  be  evaluated  In 
accordance  with  parB.graph  (3)  (B) ;  and 

"(C)  approve  or  disapprove  each  such  ap- 
plication before  the  close  of  the  120th  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  80-day  period  (spe- 
cified under  subparagraph  (A))  In  which 
the  application  was  received. 

"(3)  No  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  may  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary — 

"(A)  Is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has 
the  requisite  technical  and  financial  capabil- 
ity to  carry  out  the  project;  and 

"(B)     evaluates    the    proposed    project    as 


"  ( 1 1  soundness  of  design. 

"(11)  the  posslblllJes  of  securing  produc- 
tive results. 

"(Ill)  minimization  of  duplication  with 
other  fisheries  research  and  development 
projects. 

"(Iv)  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  project, 

"IV)  methods  proposed  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
project,  and 

"(vl)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

■"(4)  Elach  grant  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  Slates, 
including,  but  not  limited  to    the  following: 

"(A)  The  recipient  of  the  grant  must  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  stall  require 
as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  for  dis- 
closing the  use  made  of  grant  funds  and 
shall  allow  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  of 
their  authorized  representatives  access  to 
such  records  for  purposes  of  audit  and 
examination 

"(Bi  Th"  amount  of  a  grant  may  not  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project 

"(Ci  The  recipient  of  the  grant  mtisl  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretaty  periodic  project  stattis 
reports 

"'5)(Ai  If  the  cost  of  a  project  will  be 
shared  by  the  grant  recipient,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept,  as  a  part  or  all  of  that  share, 
the  value  of  in-kind  contributions  made  by 
the  recipient,  or  made  available  to,  and  ap- 
plied by,  the  recipient,  with  respect  to  the 
project 

"iB)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
in-kind  contributions  may  be  In  the  form 
of  but  are  not  limited  to,  personal  services 
rendered  in  carrying  out  functions  related 
to,  and  permission  to  use  real  or  personal 
property  owned  by  others  (for  which  con- 
sideration is  not  required  i  In  carrying  out 
the  project  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
( 1 )  the  training,  experience,  and  other  quail- 
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flcatlons  which  shall  be  required  In  order 
for  gervlcea  to  he  ronsldered  as  in-klnd  oon- 
trlbutlons.  and  (II)  the  standards  under 
which  the  Secretary  will  determine  the 
value  of  in-kind  contributions  for  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A) 

"(C)  Any  valuation  determination  made  bv 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  conclusive 

"(d)  Natmnai.  FisHeaiES  Rfsiarch  and  Dr- 
VEUoPM^hfT  Procram  (1)  The  Serretarv 
shall  carry  out  a  national  program  of  research 
and  development  addressed  to  such  aspects 
of  United  States  fisheries  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  harvesting  procesrln^'  marketing. 
and  associated  Infrastructures).  If  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  projects  assisted  under 
subsection  (c).  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
fishing  Industry,  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  ijn  Merchant 
Marino  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  annual  report,  that  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  fiO  davs  before  the 
close  of  each  fiscal   year    containing — 

"(A)  the  fisheries  development  Koals  and 
funding  priorities  under  paragraph  (I)  for 
the  next  fiscal  year: 

"(B)  a  description  of  all  pending  projects 
assisted  under  subsection  (c)  or  -arrled  out 
under  paragraph  (  1  )    In  addition  to  - 

"ill  a  list  iif  those  applications  approved 
and  those  disapproved  under  subsection  (c). 
and  the  total  amo\int  of  grants  made,  for  the 
current  tlscal  vear   and 

"(II)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
available  funds  were  not  obligated  or  expend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  during  the  current  fiscal  year    and 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  each  project  assisted 
under  subsection  (c)  or  carried  out  under 
paragraph  (I)  that  was  completed  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  (1)  the  objectives  of  the  project  were 
attained  and  (III  the  project  contributed  to 
fishery  development 

"lei  Allocation  or  Fund  Mowits — (1) 
With  respect  to  any  Oscal  year,  not  less  than 
50  percent  of — 

"(A)  the  monevs  transferred  to  the  fund 
under  subsection  i  b  i  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  that   flrcal  year:   and 

"(B)  such  existing  fund  moneys  carried 
over  Into  that  tlscal  year. 

shall  be  u.sed  by  the  Secretary  during  that 
fiscal  year  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
projects  under  subsection  (o;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  moneys  In  the  fund  shall  be 
iLsed  to  Implement  the  national  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  program  established 
under  subsection  (d)  during  that  fiscal  year 

"(2 1  Moneys  accruing  to  the  iiuid  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (bt  for  any  fiscal 
year  and  not  expended  with  respect  to  that 
year  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
under  this  section  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  " 

Sec      211      UMmro    States     Fisheut    Thade 
OmcEBs. 

(a)  Appointment  For  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  export  promotion  and  other  fishery 
development  responsibilities,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  appoint 
not  fewer  than  six  officers  who  shall  serve 
abroad  to  promote  United  States  fishing  In- 
terests These  officers  shall  be  knowledge- 
able about  the  United  States  fishing  Indus- 
try, preferably  with  experience  derived  from 
the  harvesting,  processing  or  marketing 
sectors  of  the  industry  or  from  the  adailnls- 
tratlon  of  fisheries  prcjgrams  Such  ofHcers. 
who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  shall  have  the  designation  of 
fishery  trade  offlcers 

(b)  Assignment  Upon  the  reqviest  of 
Secretary  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  om- 
clally   assign    fishery   trade   offlcers   to   such 


diplomatic  niissinns  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Secretary  designates  (three  of  which 
shall  be  thwse  'n  Brussels,  Belt'lum,  Rome. 
Italy,  and  I'likyo.  Japan  i  and  shall  oMaln 
for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign service  personnel  of  comparable  rank 
and  salary 

(c)  Functions  or  Fishery  Trade  Om- 
CERS  The  functions  of  fishery  trade  offlcers 
appointed    under   subsection    (a)    shall    be 

(  1  I  u>  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  fishery  export  promotion  elTorts 
through  such  activities  as  the  coordination 
of  market  development  efforts  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  and  facilities  for  exporters 
of  United  States  fishery  products. 

I  2)  to  develop,  maintain,  and  make  avail- 
able to  Interested  persons  listings  of  (At 
trade,  government,  and  other  organizations 
that  are  concerned  with,  or  have  an  interest 
In.  international  trade  In  United  States 
fishery  products,  and  (Bi  United  States  fish- 
ery products  available  for  such  trade. 

(3)  to  prepare  quarterly  reports  regarding 

(A)  the  supply,  demand,  and  prices  of  each 
United  States  fishery  product  exported,  or 
for  which  there  may  be  export  potential, 
to  the  foreign  nation  or  area  concerned,  and 

(B)  the  trade  barriers  or  incentives  of  such 
nation  or  area  that  affect  imports  of  such 
products. 

(4)  to  prepare  weekly  statements  regard- 
ing the  prices  for  each  fishery  product  for 
which  there  may  be  United  Stales  export 
potential  to  the  foreign  nation  or  area  con- 
cerned, and 

(5)  to  carry  o\it  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

(d)  Administration  — The  Secretary  of 
Stale  and  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  co- 
operative arran^iements  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  olhce  space,  equipment,  facilities, 
clerical  services,  and  such  other  administra- 
tive support  as  may  be  required  for  fishery 
trade  ofncers  and  their  families. 
Part  B — Financial  Assistance  With  Re- 
spect TO  Fishing  Vessels  and  Fishery 
FAciLrnts 

Sec.  220.  atiAKANTEE  or  Obligations  for 
Fishing  Vessei^  and  roR  Fishery 
Facilities 

Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  use    1271    1280 1   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1101  is  amended 

(A)  In  subsection  h)  by  striking  "equip- 
ping,   and'   and  substituting   "equipping.", 

(Bl  In  subsection  (li  by  striking  "mark  " 
and  substituting  "mark.":  and 

(Ci  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections 

"(J)  The  term  'cltUen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands'  means 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  qualifies  as  such 
under  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Transi- 
tional Matters  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,   or 

"(2)  a  corp>oratlon.  partnership.  asso<  la- 
tlon.  or  other  entity  formed  under  the  laws 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  Interest  In  which  Is 
owned  by  Individuals  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  cltl/ens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States.  In  cases  In  which  owned'  Is 
used  In  the  same  sense  as  In  section  2  of  the 
Shipping    Act.    1916    (46    USC     802), 

"(k)   the  term    fishery  facility'  means — 

"  ( 1  )  for  operations  on  land — 

"(A)  any  structure  or  a;)purtenance  there- 
to designed  for  the  unloading  and  receiving 
from  vessels,  the  processlnkV  tie  holding 
pending  processing,  the  distribution  after 
processing,  or  the  holding  pending  distribu- 
tion, of  tish  from  one  or  more  llsherles. 

"(B)  the  land  necessary  for  any  such 
structure  or  appurtenance  descrit)ed  in  sub- 
paragraph ( A )    and 

"(C)  eqtilpment  which  Is  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  anv  such  structure  or  appur- 
tenance and  which  Is  necessary  for  the  per- 


formance of  any  function  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph  ( A  I :  or 

"(2)  for  operations  other  than  on  land 
any  vessel  built  In  the  United  States  u^ed 
for.  equipped  to  be  u.sed  for.  or  of  a  type 
wtilch  Is  normally  used  for.  the  processing 
of  fish. 

but  only  if  such  structure,  appurtenance. 
land  equipment,  or  vessel  is  owned  by  an 
individual  who  is  a  rltlren  or  national  of 
the  United  States  or  a  citl/en  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  or  by  a  corporation. 
partnership  assix-latlon.  or  other  entity  that 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meanlnir  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  (46  USC  802) .  and  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying such  section  2  with  respect  to  this 
section— 

"(I)  the  term  "State"  ai>  used  therein  In- 
cludes any  State  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlro,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
or  any  other  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession   of   the   United   States,    and 

"(II)  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
own  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  Interest 
In  the  entity  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  cltl/en*  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  In  meeting  such  ownership 
requirement: 

"(1)  The  term  fishing  vessel'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  3(11)  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (16  USC  1802(11)1:  and  any  ref- 
erence In  this  title  to  a  vessel  designed  prin- 
cipally for  commercial  use  In  the  fishing 
trade  or  Industry  shBll  he  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  a  fishing  vessel: 

""(m)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
in  a  geographical  context  with  respect  to 
fishing  vessels  or  fishery  facilities  Includes 
all  States  referred  to  In  subsection   (k)(i)  " 

i2)  Section  1103(f)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that — 

""(1)  not  less  Ihan  3  percent,  nor  more 
than  7  percent,  of  such  sum  s^all  be  re- 
served for  the  guarantee  of  ob.lgatlons  for 
flfihlng  vessels  and  fishery  facilities  that  meet 
the  economic  soundness  criteria  set  forth  In 
section  1 1  OK  d )  ( i ) ,  and 

(2)  not  less  than  3  percent,  nor  more  than 
7  percent,  of  such  sum  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  guarantee  of  obligations  for  fishing  ves- 
sels and  fishery  facilities  t.hat  meet  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
llM(d)  (2), 

but  the  aggregate  amount  reserved  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)    must  equal   10  percent   of  such  sum   ' 

(3)  Section  1104  Is  amended — 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "iD)  In  the  fishing 
trade  or  Industry,  or  (E)"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  lnserl.lng  In   lieu  thereof  ",  or   (D)"; 

(ID  by  redesignating  sabparagraph  (F) 
In  paragraph    ill    as  subparagraph   (E): 

(ill)  by  redeKlgnfctlng  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5), 
respectively  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(2)  financing.  Including  reimbursement 
of  an  obligor  for  expenditures  previously 
made  for.  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning <iT  purchase  of  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  which  are  designed  prin- 
cipally for  research  or  for  commercial  use 
In   the   flshlr.g   trade  or   Industry,  ": 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(ill)). 

(V)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  In  paragraph 
(5)  as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "iSl  or  (4)"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  InserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semlcDlon,  and 
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,vl)  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
paph  (5)  the  following: 

(6)  financing  or  refinancing.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  the  reimbursement  of 
obligors  for  expenditures  previously  max'e 
for,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  recon- 
ditioning, or  purchase  of  fishery  facilities,  or 

■i7)  financing  the  purchase  of  fishing 
vessels  or  fishery  facilities,  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  reconditioning,  or  purchase 
of  which  was  guaranteed  under  this  title, 
thai  are  sold  at  foreclosure  instituted  by  the 
Secreitary.  or  are  sold  by  the  Secretary  fol- 
lowing purchase  at  foreclosure,  and  the  re- 
construction or  recondillomng  thereof 
.fny  obligation  guaranteed  under  paragraph 
i6)  shall  be  treated,  lor  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  an  obligation  guaranteed  under 
this  title  which  aids  in  ihe  construction,  re- 
construction, reconditioning,  or  purchase  of 
s  vessel,  except  with  respect  to  provisions  of 
ihls  title  that  by  their  nature  can  only  be 
applied  to  vessels  "; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  lb) 
the  following:  "The  Secret-ary  may  not  es- 
Ubllsh.  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  guar- 
antee under  this  title,  a  mJiumum  principal 
amount  for  an  obligation  covering  the  re- 
consiructlon  or  reconditioning  of  a  fishing 
vessel  or  fishery  facility  For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of 
a  fishing  vessel  or  fishery  facility  does  not 
Include  the  routine  minor  repair  or  nvainte- 
nance  of   the   vessel   or  facility."; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  '"No""  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  i2i.  no":  and 

1 11 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

1 2)  In  apolylng  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  commitments  to  guarantee,  and 
the  guarantee  of.  obligations  for  fishing 
vessels  and  fishery  facilities  used  for  under- 
'jtUlzed  fisheries,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  apply  an  economic  .soundness 
test  that  Is  less  stringent  than  that  which 
has  been  traditionally  applied  to  obligation 
ftuarantees  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  No  commitment  to  guarantee,  or 
guarantee  of  an  obligation  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  commerce  under  this  title 
for  the  purchase  of  a  used  fishing  vessel  or 
used  fishery  facility  unless — 

"'A)  the  vessel  or  facility  will  be  recon- 
strjcted  or  reconditioned  In  the  United 
States  and  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
merit  of  the  United  States  fishing  Industry: 
or 

'(B)  the  vessel  or  facility  will  be  used  In 
the  harvesting  of  fish  from,  or  for  a  purpose 
described  In  section  1101  (k)  with  respect  to. 
ar.  underutilized  fishery  "";  and 

(D)  In  subsection  (g)  — 

M)  by  Inserting  ""(I)'"  immediately  after 
"(g)":  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

'"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  Fund  the  following  sub- 
funds: 

"I A)  The  standard  fishery  subfund  which 
shall  contain  all  moneys  received  for.  and 
Incident  to.  the  guarantee  of  obli^tions 
with  respect  to  fishing  vessels  and  fishery 
facilities  to  which  the  economic  soundness 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  1104((1)(I) 
apply 

■'  Bl  The  underutilized  fishery  subfund 
which  shall  contain  all  moneys  received  for. 
and  Incident  to  the  guarantee  of  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  fishing  vessels  and  flsh- 
nr  facilities  to  which  the  economic  sound- 
ness criteria  set  forth  in  section  n04(d)  (2) 
»Pply 

"(C)  "The  general  subfund  which  shall 
contain  all  moneys  received  for.  and  In- 
cident to  the  guarantee  of  obligations  for 
'wsels  other  than  fishing  vessels  "". 


(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1106(d) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'".  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriate 
subfund  required  to  be  established  under 
section  n04(g)(2)". 

Sec  221    Loans  Under  the  P^sh  and  Wild- 
lift:  Act  of  1956 

(a)  Loan  Authoritt  Until  October  1. 
1982 — During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  and  end- 
ing at  the  close  of  September  30.  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"")  may 
make  loans  from  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
established  under  subsection  (e)  of  section 
4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16 
use  742c )  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with,  or  contrary  to.  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  such  section  4  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  loans  made  for  such  pur- 
poses 

(b)  Loans  To  Avoid  Default  on  Obliga- 
tion Covering  Fishing  Vessels — (1)  "The 
Secretary  may  make  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  obligors  to  avoid  default  on 
obligations  that  are  issued  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  recondi- 
tioning or  purchase  of  fishing  vessels  and 
that — 

(A)  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
193C  (46  use  1271-1280.  relating  to  Fed- 
eral ship  mortgage  insurance):  or 

(B)  are  not  guaranteed  under  such  title 
XI.  but  the  fishing  vessels  concerned  meet 
the  use  and  documentation  requirements, 
and  the  obligors  meet  the  citizenship  re- 
quirements, that  would  apply  if  the  obliga- 
tions were  guaranteed  under  that  title 

(2)  (A)  Within  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1981.  and  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Secretary  shall  estimate  the  number,  and 
the  aggregate  amount,  of  loans  described 
In  paragraph  (1)(A)  for  which  application 
will  likely  be  made  during  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  and  shall  reserve  that  amount 
in  the  fisheries  loan  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  loans  during  such  year  (or 
If  such  amount  Is  larger  than  the  fund  bal- 
ance, the  Secretary  shall  reserve  the  whole 
fund  for  such  purpose) . 

(B)  If  any  moneys  are  available  In  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
after  subparagraph  (A)  is  complied  with 
for  that  year  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
moneys  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  during  that 
year 

(C)  At  an  appropriate  time  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  the  Secretary 
shall  compare  the  actual  loan  experience 
during  that  year  with  the  estimate  made  for 
that  year  under  subparagraph  (A)  and  If 
the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
such  comparison,  that  the  demand  for  loans 
described  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  will  b©  less 
than  estimated,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the 
fiscal  year  concerned,  apply  moneys  reserved 
for  such  loans  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and. 
to  the  extent  not  utilized  for  lo&ns  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (B).  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  subsection  (c) 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans  under 
this  subsection  cnly  to  owners  or  operators 
who.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  have 
substantial  experience  and  proven  ability  in 
the  management  and  financing  of  fislilne 
operations  and  only  If  (A)  loans  for  the 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  (1)  are  not 
otherwise  available  at  reasonable  rates  which 
permit  continved  operation,  and  (B)  the 
loans  are  likely  to  result  In  the  financial 
viability  of  the  fishing  operations  of  the 
owners  or  operators  Each  such  loan  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  a*  the 


Secretary  deems  necessary  or  apprviprlate  to 

protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. In  establishing  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, among  such  other  factors  he  deems 
pertinent,  the  extent  to  which  the  obliga- 
tions concerned  have  been  retired,  and  the 
overall  financial  condition  of  th?  obligors 
The  interest  rate  on  loans  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  subsection  sha'l  not  exceed 
that  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
sufBcient  to  cover  the  costs  Incurred  in 
processing  and  servicing  of  such  loans 

(c)  Loans  To  Cover  Operating  Losses  — 
(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
will  be  available  in  such  fisheries  lo&n  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1981  or  1982.  or  both,  after 
loans  under  subsection  ( b )  are  provided  for 
that  year,  the  Secretary  may  Lsake  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  cwne.s  and  oper- 
ators of  fishing  vessels  to  cover  vessel  operat- 
ing expenses  in  cases  where  an  owner  or 
operator  Incurs,  or  may  Incur,  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  within  such  fiscal  year 

(2 )  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  The  Secretary 
may  make  loans  under  this  subsection  only 
to  owners  or  operators  who.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  have  substantial  experience 
and  proven  ability  In  the  management  and 
financing  of  fishing  operations,  and  only  If 
(A)  loans  for  the  purjKise  described  in  para- 
gra.ph  ( 1 )  are  not  otherwise  available  at 
reasonable  rates  which  permit  continued 
operation,  and  (B)  the  loans  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  financial  viability  of  the  fishing 
operations  of  the  owners  or  operators  The 
interest  rate  on  loans  made  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  rate  prevailing  for  loans 
made  under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C  preceding  1961 
note). 

Part  C — Amendments  to  the  Fishery  Con- 
sehvation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
Subpart  I— Foreign  Fishing.  In  Fisheries  Sub- 
ject to  the  Exclusive  Fishery  Management 
Authority  of  the  United  Stales 
Stc    230.   Foreign    Pishing 

Section  201(d)  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  i  16  VS  C 
1821(d)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■"(d)  Total  Allowable  Level  of  Forugn 
Fishing — ( 1 )  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

""lA)  The  term  "base  harvest'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  United  Slates  fishery,  the  lolal 
allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing  during  the 

1979  harvesting  season 

""iBi  The  term  "harvesting  season'  means 
the  period  established  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  during  which  foreign  fishing  is 
permitted  within  a  United  States  fishery  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  harvesting  sea- 
son is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  last  day  of  the  ha-'vesting  season 
occurs  regardless  whether  fishing  Is  not  per- 
mitted on  that  day  due  to  emergency  or  other 
closure  of  the  fishery 

"iC)  "The  term  calculation  factor"  means. 
with  respect  to  each  United  States  fishery. 
15  percent  of  the  base  harvest 

"iD)  The  term  'reduction  factor  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  each  United  States 
fishery,  for  any  harvesting  season  after  the 

1980  harvesting  season — 

"iD  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  base  harvest  for  that  fishery,  if  In  addi- 
tion to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  designated  preceding 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  ves- 
sels harvest  in  one  or  more  harvesting  sea- 
sons, not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  calcula- 
tion factor: 

"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  the  fishery,  if  In  addition  to 
ihe  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the  United 
Slates  in  the  designated  preceding  harvest- 
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Ing  season  for  the  Hshery.  such  vessels  har- 
vest, m  one  or  more  harvesting  seasons,  not 
less  than  50  percent,  but  less  than  75  per- 
cent, of  the  calculation  factor;  or 

"(111 I  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  base  harvest  for  the  fishery.  If.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  In  the  designated  previous 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  ves- 
sels harvest.  In  one  or  more  harvesting  sea- 
sons, not  less  than  25  percent,  but  less  than 
50  percent,  of  the  calculation  factor 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'designated  preceding  harvest  season' 
means — 

■•(I  I  until  a  reduction  factor  Is  first 
achieved  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  the  nshery  concerned,  the  1979  harvest- 
ing season,  and 

••(II)  after  such  amount  is  first  achieved, 
the  most  recent  harvesting  season  In  which 
a  reduction   factor  amount   was  achieved 

■■(E)  The  term  'annual  nshing  level'  for 
any  United  States  fishery  d\irlng  any  har- 
vesting season  after  the  1980  harvesting  sea- 
son is  the  base  harvest  for  the  fishery  re- 
duced   by — 

■■(1)  an  amoiint  equal  to  the  reduction 
factor  amount  for  that  harvesting  season: 
and 

■'(11)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Increased 
level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  over  the  level  achieved  by  such  ves- 
sels In  the  1979  harvesting  season  for  the 
fishery. 

■■(P)  The  term  ■United  States  fishery' 
means  any  fishery  subject  to  the  exclusive 
fishery  management  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

•■(2)  The  total  allowable  level  of  foreign 
flshlng.  If  any  with  respect  to  any  United 
States  fishery  for  each  harvesting  season 
after  the  1980  harvesting  season  shall  be — 

■■(A)  the  level  representing  t^-a'  portion 
of  the  optlmvim  yield  of  such  fishery  that 
will  not  be  har-ested  by  vesse's  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  determination  of  annual  fish- 
ing levels),  or 

■■(B)  the  annual  fishln?  level  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  the  harvest- 
ing season 

■■(3)  For  each  United  States  fishery,  the 
appropriate  fishery  management  council  on 
a  timely  basis,  may  determine  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  St.ite  and  the  Secretary 
the  annual  flshlng  level  for  that  fishery  for 
each  harvesting  season  after  the  1980  har- 
vesting season 

■■(4)  If  with  respect  to  any  harvesting  sea- 
son for  any  United  States  fishery  for  wnirn 
the  total  allowable  level  of  fo.elen  fishing 
Is  determined  under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  approves  the  determination  by  any 
appropriate  fishery  mana-ement  council  that 
any  portion  of  the  ontlmum  yield  ior  that 
harvesting  season  will  not  be  harvested  by 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  accordance  with  sub'e-tlon  (e), 
Shalt  allocate  such  portion  for  use  during 
that  harvesting  season  by  foreign  fishing  ves- 
iels.    except  that  If — 

•■(A)  the  making  available  of  .s\ich  portion 
(or  any  part  thereof)  durlp.i-  'hT  >-nrvest!ng 
season  Is  determined  to  !>»■  !rr  -i  ,■  -al  to 
the  development  of  the  I'rlt.M  SMtes  fish- 
ing  indu-strv,    and 

■■|B)  such  portion  or  part  will  be  available 
for  harvest  In  the  Immediately  succeeding 
harvesting  season,  as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  scientific  Information; 
then  such  portion  or  part  shall  be  allocated 
for  u.se  bv  f  rf'.n  fUhlng  vesse's  In  such 
succeedln-  h  ir'.  ."-•  r  ,.■  -jMson  The  determina- 
tions required  r  ■  !.,•  niiide  under  subpara- 
graphs I  .^  I  aiKl  H)  "f 'he  preceding  sentence 
shall  V>e  made  bv  the  .Secretary  In  consulta- 
tion  with   the  Serretarv  of  State  and  on  the 


basis  of  any  recommendation  of  any  appro- 
priate fishery  management  council. ■■ 

Sec.  231    Allocation    or    Allowable   Levels 
OP  Foreign  Fishing. 

(a)  Amendments —The  last  sentence  oi 
sectlo:i  20He)(ll  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC 
1821(e)  111  I  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"All  such  determinations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  sucn 
nations  Impose  tariff  barriers  or  nontarin 
barriers  on  the  Importation,  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  market  access,  of  United  States 
fish  or  fishery   products; 

"(B)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  sucn 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
Stales  In  the  advancement  of  existing  ana 
new  opportunities  for  fisheries  trade,  par- 
tlculary  through  the  purchase  of  fl.sh  or  fish- 
ery produces  from  United  States  processors 
or  from  United  St.»tes  fi.shermen; 

"(C)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  sucn 
nations  and  the  fishing  fleets  of  such  na- 
tions have  cooperated  with  the  United  States 
In  the  enforcement  of  United  States  fishing 
regulations; 

"(D)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  require  the  fish  harvested  from  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  for  their  domestic 
consumption; 

■•(E)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  otherwise  contribute  to,  or  foster  the 
gro'jvth  of.  a  sound  and  economic  United 
States  fishing  industry.  Including  minimiz- 
ing gear  confilcts  with  fishing  operations  of 
United  States  fishermen,  and  transferring 
harvesting  or  processing  technology  which 
win  benefit  the  United  Stales  fishing 
industry. 

"(F)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
fishing  vessels  of  such  nations  have  tradi- 
tionally engaged  In  fishing  In  such  fishery, 

"(O)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
Slates  In  and  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  fishery  research  and  the  Identifica- 
tion of  fishery  resources,  and 

"(H)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
of  State.  In  cooperation  vnth  the  Secretary, 
deems  appropriate" 

(b)  Taking  Eftect  or  Amendments —The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  1981  harvesting  sea- 
son and  harvesting  seasons  thereafter  (as 
defined  In  section  201(d)(1)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended  by  section  301 ) 

Sec.  2  1.    i'f  KM  :  t  ( f.s 

(a)  iNijKiM  1  1  ''  KTectlve  with  re- 
spect to  permit  ■  :  :  section  204(b) 
of  the  Fishery  ■  :  .  .  ;i  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (16  use  1824(b)  (10)) 
for  1981.  paragraph  (10)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  •'Such  fees  shall  be  formulated 
so  as  to  ensure  that  the  receipts  resulting 
from  the  payment  of  the  fees  under  this 
paragraph  for  permits  Issued  for  1981  are 
not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  7  percent 
of  the  ex  vessel  value  of  the  total  harvest 
by  foreign  fishing  vessels  In  the  fishery  con- 
.servallon  zone  during  1979  The  fees  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph 
for  permits  Issued  for  1981  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fisheries  loan  fund  established 
under  section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  (16  use  742c)  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  therefrom,  but  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  amounts  provided  for 
In   advance   in   appropriation    Acts  °. 

(b)  PEaMANENr  Fees — Effective  with  re- 
spect to  permits  Issued  und?r  section  201(b) 
of  such  Act  of  1976  after  1981.  paragraph 
(10)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows — 

"(10)  Pees.— Feea  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  for- 


eign fishing  vessel  for  which  a  permit  It 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  The  Sec- 
retary. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  establish  a  schedule  of  such 
fees  which  shall  apply  nondlscrlminatorllv 
to  each  foreign  nation  The  fees  Imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  at  least  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  return  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  fishery 
conservation  and  management,  fisheries  re- 
search, administration,  and  enforcement,  but 
excluding  cost.s  for  observers  covered  by  sur- 
charges under  section  201  d)  (4)  i  during  each 
n.scal  year  the  same  ratio  as  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  fish  harvested  by  foreign  flshlng 
vessels  within  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
during  the  preceding  year  bears  to  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  uf  fish  harvested  by  both 
foreign  and  domestic  fishing  vessels  within 
such  zone  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  during  such  preceding  year 
The  amount  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  established  under  section 
4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (18 
use  742c)  for  so  Ion?  as  such  fund  exists 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loins 
therefrom,  but  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
amounts  provided  for  In  advance  In  appro- 
priation Acts". 
Sec.  233    Fishery   Development  Objectives 

Section  2(b)(6)  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC 
1801(b)  i6))  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ',  and  to  that  end,  to  ensure 
that  optimum  yield  determinations  promote 
such  development". 

SEC    234    Fishery       Management      CouNca 
Travel  Funds 

The  second  sentence  of  section  302(d)  of 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (16U  Se  1852(d)  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '•,  and  other  non-vot- 
ing members  may  be  reimbursed  for  actual 
expenses  ". 

Sec    235.  Notice  of  AvAiLABiLrtT  or  Manage- 
ment Plans 

Section  306(a)  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC.  1855 
(ai  I  Is  amended  by  inserting  "a  notice  of 
availability  of  immediately  after  "Federal 
Register  (A)" 

Subpart  2— Full  Observer  Coverage  Program 
Sec    236    EIstablishment   op   Full   Observe* 
Coverage  Program. 

Section  201  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC 
1821)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

•'(1)  F*ULL  Obse«"ER  Coverage  Program,— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  under 
which  a  United  States  observer  will  be  sta- 
tioned aboard  each  foreign  flshlng  vessel 
while  that  vessel  Is  engaged  In  flshlng  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone 

••(2)  The  requirement  In  paragraph  (1) 
that  a  United  States  observer  be  placed 
atKiard  each  foreign  fishlnK  ves.sel  may  be 
waived   by   the  Secretary   If   he   finds  that— 

"(A)  In  a  situation  where  a  fleet  of  harvest- 
ing vessels  transfers  Its  catch  taken  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  to  another  ves- 
sel, aboard  which  Is  a  United  States  observer, 
the  stationing  of  United  States  observers  on 
only  a  portion  of  the  harvesting  vessel  fleet 
win  provide  a  renresentatlve  sampling  of  the 
by-catch  of  the  fleet  that  Is  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  de'ermlning  whether  the  require- 
ments of  the  applicable  management  plans 
for  the  by-catch  species  are  belnp  compiled 
with 

•■il).  wl'h  respect  to  any  forelcn  flshlng 
vessel  while  It  Is  engaged  In  flshlng  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone — 
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"il)  the  Lime  during  which  the  vessel  en- 
gages In  such  fishing  will  be  of  such  short 
duration  that  the  placing  of  a  United  States 
observer  aboard  the  vessel  would  be  imprac- 
tical, or 

••(11)  the  facilities  of  the  vessel  for  the 
quartering  of  a  United  States  observer,  or  for 
the  carrying  out  of  observer  functions,  are 
in  Inadequate  or  unsafe  that  the  health  or 
safety  of  an  observer  would  be  Jeopardized; 
or 

■■;Ci  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Secretprv    an  observer  Is  not  available 

•■(3)  United  States  observers,  while  aboard 
forelfn  fishing  vessels,  shall  carry  out  such 
scientific  and  other  t  unctions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  ntcessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

■■(4)  In  addition  to  any  ftc  Imposed  under 
section  204ib)il0)  of  this  Act  and  section 
10(e)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (22  use  1980(e)  I  with  respect  to  for- 
eign fishing  for  any  vear  after  U>80.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  impose,  with  rrr,pect  to  each  for 
elgii  fishing  ve.ssel  fo.-  which  a  permit  Is 
Issued  under  such  siection  204.  a  surcharge 
m  an  amount  suffirlenl  to  cover  all  the  costs 
of  providing  a  Uni'cd  States  observer  abroad 
that  vest«l  The  failure  to  pay  any  surcharge 
imposed  uncer  this  paragraph  shall  be 
treated  by  the  Recretar/  as  a  failure  to  pay 
the  permit  fee  for  such  vessel  under  section 
204(b)  (10).  All  surchar;?c's  collected  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  parp.praph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Forci''n  I-n.^hing  Observer 
Fund  established  by  parapr^ph  (5i 

■■(5 1  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  Foreign  Fishing  Ob- 
server Fund.  The  Funi  ■^-hail  be  available  to 
the  Sc:retary  as  a  lerolving  fund  for  the 
purpase  of  i&rryluc  out  :hls  tubsection  The 
F'jnd  shall  consist  of  ih.-  surchirges  de- 
posited Into  It  as  required  tinder  paragraph 
(4).  All  payments  made  by  'he  Secretary  to 
carry  out  thl?  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Fund,  cnly  to  the  extent  and  !n  the 
amounts  provided  for  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation Act*  Sums  In  the  Fund  which  are 
not  currently  nteded  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  ihall  be  kept  on  deposit  or 
invested  in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States. '•. 
Sec   237    Ef-htive  Datt. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  236  shall 
take  effec:  October  1,  1981,  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  permitt  ..ssued  tjnrier  sect  lor 
204  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Ac:  of  1976  after  Oerember  31.  1981. 
Sec,  238.  Shobt  Title. 

(at  Effective  35  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  section  1  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  oi  1976 
(le  U.EC  18011  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ■•T'.ut  th!3  Act  may  oe  cited  as  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  .Man- 
agement Act  '•. 

;b)  E'fectivf  15  days  nfter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  all  references  to  the 
Fishery  Const  rvatloi.  and  Management  Act 
of  I97ii  than  be  redesignated  as  references 
to  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Managvnieut  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  D — MtscELLANEOus  Provisions 
Sec.  240.  Applications  and  Filings  for  Com- 
pensation  FOR   Certain   Fkhing 
Vessel  and  Gear  Damage. 

(a)  In  General— If   - 

(li  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  fishing 
vessel  who  suffered,  after  September  17,  1978. 
and  before  the  d?.te  of  the  enactmeni  o:  this 
title  damage  to.  or  loss  or  destruction  of. 
such  vessel  or  fishing  gear  used  with  such 
vessel,  but  did  not  apply  for  compensatlcn 
therefor  under  section  10  of  the  Fishermen 't 
Protectlve  Act  of  1967  (22  USC.  19801  within 
the  60-day  period  prescribed  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  such  section;  or 


i2i  any  comme-ilal  flshermai:  who  suf- 
fered alter  Se't ember  17  1378.  and  befc-e 
the  date  of  the  enaciinent  of  this  title,  dam- 
ages compensable  under  title  IV  of  the  Outer 
Continental  .Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1978  43 
USC.  1841  et  seq  I  but  who  did  not  timely 
file  a  claim  therefor  .vlthln  the  60-day  period 
prescribed  in  section  405ial  of  such  Act: 
such  owner  or  operator  may  make  applica- 
tion for  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
damage.  loss  or  destrucion  under  .-uch  sec- 
tion 10.  and  such  commercial  fisherman  ma\ 
file  a  claim  for.  coinpensation  for  such 
damages  under  such  title  IV'.  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  within  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(b)  S.oEciAL  Provisions — (1)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law — 

(A)  any  application  or  filing  timely  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  application 
timely  made  under  such  section  in(c)(l). 
or  as  a  filing  timely  made  under  such  sec- 
tion 405ia) .  as  the  ca^e  may  be.  with  respect 
to  the  damage,  loss,  or  destruction  claimed, 
and 

(B)  any  .laira  for  fishing  gear  loss  that  was 
pending  on  June  1  1980.  before  the  United 
States-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Fisheries  Calms  Board  or  the  American- 
Spanish  Fisheries  Board  shall  be  treated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  timely  appli- 
tjition  made,  on  the  dat«  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  under  such  section  10(c)  (1)  for 
compensation  lor  such  loss. 

(2)  Section  403ic)i2i(A)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (43  use  1813(c)(2)(A))  is  amended 
by  .striking  out  ihe  semicolon  ut  th<y  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■and  the 
paity  admits  responsibility:". 
Sec  241.  Amendments  to  Fishermen  s  Pro- 
tective Act  or  1967. 

Section  10  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  or  1967  (22  US.C,  1980,  is  amended  as 
followF : 

tl)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
i»t  ths  end  thereof  the  following: 

"i4)  The  term  "resulting  economic  loss^' 
means  the  gros.'  income  as  estimated  by  the 
.Secretiiry.  that  a  fishing  vessel  owner  or  op- 
erator who  Is  eligible  for  compensation  under 
this  section  for  damage  to.  loss  of.  or  destruc- 
tion of.  a  'shiii?  vessel  or  the  flshinc  gear 
used  with  '\ich  vessel  will  lose  by  reason  of 
not  being  able  to  engage  in  fishing,  or  havin';? 
to  reduce  his  fibl.lug  effort,  during  the  period 
before  the  vessel  or  gear,  or  both,  are  repaired 
or  replaced  f.nd  available  for  use.". 

(2)  Stibsection  (b)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  .n.senlng  ■•aad  lor  any  resulting 
economic  loss^,  inr.meduitcly  after  •  or  both.  ' 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2i  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foilcwint;: 

"(B»  Is  attributable  to  any  other  vessel 
whether  or  not  such  vessel  Is  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States. 

For  p'arposes  of  subparagraph  (B>.  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  any 
dam.ige.  loss,  or  destruction  of  fishing  gear 
is  attributable  to  another  vessel  " 

(3)  Subsection  (o  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and   resulting  economic   loss'   immediately 

after  "destruction'^  in  the  matter  appearine 
immediately  before  paragraph     1 ) 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "  a:td  refultlng  economic 
iosE."  immediately  after  destruction  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ;  and 

Mr.  J.ACKSON.  Mr  Pre.-ider.t.  m  May 
of  this  year.  I  .stood  oetore  th^  Senate 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Macnu.son  for  his  skillful  efforts  to 
formulate  legislation  that  comprehen- 
sively a'ldre.ssed  the  problems  brought  to 
the  ft.shene.'^  of  the  Psicific  Northwest  by 
a  series  of  PVderal  court  decisions.  The 


Senate  passed  thi.-!  bill  which  I  was 
.jieased  to  help  develop  and  to  cosponsor. 
The  House  of  Repiesentatives  has  pa.ssed 
a  sigTjificantlv  different  bill  and  it  is 
Senator  ^;^'N:•sov's  per.severance  that 
bnr.p:;  this  compromise  before  tis  for  a 
vote.  It  is  a  compromise  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  our  resource  and  that 
meets  the  concerns  of  our  House  col- 
leagues. 

We  have  v.orked  very  hard  ■with  local 
management  r-gencies  to  develop  a 
mechanism  "hai  w;!!  insure  the  best  co- 
ordination between  Federal  State,  and 
tribal  jurisdict.ons.  This  m.inagement 
system  ■will  allow  us  to  enhance  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  stocks  so  that  all  the 
fishermen  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
Washington  Str-.te  will  have  a  sufScient- 
ly  increased  ha:-vest.  .'is  a  re.su!t.  the  bill 
is  supported  by  virtually  all  the  users  in 
my  State — cy  the  sportsmen,  bv  the  non- 
Indian  commercial  fishermen,  by  the 
tribal  fishermen.  Tms  is  the  fir.st  time  a 
consensus  in  the  region  has  been  tnily 
achieved  regarding  this  bill.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  resolving  cur  re- 
source problems  and  toward  bringing 
the  various  managers  of  the  fishery  to- 
gether in  a  comp!ci;ensive,  coordinatec 
management  system. 

In  1974.  a  Federal  district  court  in- 
terpreted the  treaties  with  the  liidiaii 
tiibes  in  west^ni  Washington  to  allow 
them  up  to  onc-nal:  of  our  salmon  and 
steelhead  resou;rces  As  a  re.sult.  our  non- 
Indian  coinmerciai  and  sport  ft-s.heries 
were  faced  with  a  severe  cutback  in  its 
available  harvest.  TTic  problem  of  aecim- 
ing  harvest  shares  has  been  con.pounced 
by  the  destruction  of  the  habitat,  fish- 
eries mismanagement  and  other  fa.:tors. 
This  legislation  ■•vih  help  us  resolve  these 
difScolties. 

First,  as  I  stated,  the  bill  establishes 
•a  commission  of  kno',\ledgeable  individ- 
uals who  muti,  within  a  iimiied  time, 
deveiop  a  plan  for  tiie  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  Tesour:^es. 

Sfccor.d.  with  this  plan  approved,  the 
nanagement  str'ucture  must  develop  a 
program  tc  enhance  our  decimated 
stocks  of  salmon  and  steelhead  to  in- 
sure that  all  the  users  of  our  resource 
banerit  from  the  investment. 

Thrd,  while  we  are  building  up  our 
salmon  and  steelhead  sto<!:s,  we  will  be 
bringirg  our  non-Indian  commercial 
fisheries  to  a  manageable  ;;ize  through  a 
fleet  •dd,iustment  program.  Only  then  can 
we  restore  economic  viability  to  the  com- 
mercial fisheries 

Mr.  Presidei.t  we  have  a  pood  bil!  be- 
fore us  It  1'  bpciu.'-e  of  the  dihgent  work 
of  Senator  Magnuson  I  am  prcud  to  :om 
him  in  su-^port  of  the  measure  and  'arge 
my  colleagues  to  voie  lor  its  passage. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port S  ?16:-  and  believe  that  a  good 
cornprom.se  ha-5  been  worked  out  on  this 
trill  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
On  May  5  when  tl.e  Senate  f.rst  acted 
'^n  this  piece  of  legislation,  I  rose  to 
address  some  of  the  .^un.-^dictional  I^aues 
that  affected  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  tlie  Depa-tment  of  Cominerce 
The  current  compromise  upholds  this 
tiimkine.  Unfortunately,  too  much  time 
is  wasted  m  Wi-sh.ngton  m  mternecine 
t'.arfare  ana  bir.-aucratic  entanglements 
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over  jurisdiction.  This  has  been  the  case 
here. 

Under  the  Fishery  Conservation  nn<I 
Management  Act,  tlie  so-called  iJOO-mile 
bill,  fisheries  management  is  specifically 
the  job  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Al- 
mospherir  Administration  withm  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  not  tfte 
job  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or 
any  other  office  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  bill  adheres  to  that  con 
cept.  and  clarifies  the  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  two  department";.  Under  this 
legi-slation.  the  Fi'^ii  and  Wildlife  Service 
will  approve  title  II  enhancement  plans. 
The  National  Mur  ne  Fisheries  Service  in 
NOAA  is  responsible  for  fishery  man- 
agement and  the  buy -back  provisions 
In  addition.  Commerce  will  have  to  a.^ree 
on  the  parts  of  tne  enhancement  plai.s 
that  have  the  most  important  mana;.;e- 
ment  miplication.s  This  Is  in  keep.np 
with  what  has  been  established,  and  \r. 
working,  under  tne  200-mile  bill. 

This  should  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  continued  to  occur  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  between  Interior 
aiid  Commerce,  and  let  everyone  know 
wiiere  they  .stand  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia,  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
well  as  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
agreeing  to  this  compromise  on  fi.sheries 
legislation 

Mr.  President,  S.  3163  is  a  leR.slative 
attempt  to  help  bring  order  and  iri- 
creased  st;ibiHty  to  the  .^almon  and  ster  1- 
head  fisheres  of  the  Northwest— fish- 
eries which  have  b*^n  under  considerable 
stress  and  dislocation  since  the  l')74  Fed- 
eral district  court  decision— the  "Boldt" 
decision.  This  decision  ruled  that  the 
treaties  between  the  U  S  Government 
and  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wa->-hlngton 
State  and  the  Columbia  Kiver  granted 
those  tribes  rights  to  one- half  of  tlie 
.salmon  and  steelhead  which  would 
pass  through  their  traditional  fishing 
grounds  This  long  and  bitter  contro- 
versy is  more  fully  outlined  m  this  bill  s 
legislative  history,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
it  here 

The  .substitute  bill  at  the  desk  for  con- 
sideration today  is  a  compromise  bill 
worked  out  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  a  bill  wlilch  all  the  parties 
in  mtere.^t  have  agreed  upon,  and  which 
I  hope  will  help  address  this  controversy 
that  we  in  Wash'nglon  State  have  been 
Livirs  with  for  the  past  6  years.  The  leg- 
islative hiiitorj-  in  the  Senate  Report  'No. 
96-66'i  •  and  our  earlier  floor  statements 
on  the  bill's  first  pa-ssage  "May  .s>  are 
still  applicable  and  appropriate. 

There  are  some  new  or  dltTerent  pro- 
visions which  I  believe  merit  da^cussion 
at  this  point. 

First,  it  Ls  important  to  remember  this 
bill  IS  appropriate  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  unexpecfable  consequences  of  the 
Federal  court  decisions  in  United  States 
against  Washington  and  related  c;ises. 
The  provisions  of  thus  bill  are  not  mcrelv 
a  response  to  tlie  results  of  fisherj-  man- 
agement measures  or  run  declines.  They 
are  a  respoiu>e  to  the  dLsloca'.ions  and 
other  problems  that  have  arisen  because 


access  to  halt  ol  the  resource  was  sud- 
denly eliminated  for  the  very  large  and 
established  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  interests  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts'  interpretation  of  120-year- 
old  treaties.  This  doe.^  not  mean  that  the 
treaty  tribes  are  at  fault  or  to  blame;  it 
merely  means  that  this  is  the  reason  we 
should  be  and  are  acting. 

Second,  the  Federal  adnilnistrative  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  comrromlse  text 
are  different  from  the  original  Senate- 
passed  S.  2163.  The  delineation  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  (National  Marine  F.sheries 
Service'  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
t«>rior  <Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Service  i  have 
been  clarified  and  strLamliiita.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  approval  of  title  II's  en- 
hancement plans  will  he  princi-  ally  with 
the  FWS.  Responsibility  for  the  fishery 
management  and  buy-back  provisions  of 
the  bill  he  with  the  NMFS.  Th  s  reflects 
the  present  lines  of  responsibility  fairly 
well. 

It  also  is  hitcnJed  to  provide  the 
RuidelincT  for  the  two  departments  fu- 
ture cooperation  in  the  Northwests  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  activities.  Manage- 
ment of  tnese  resources  at  the  Federal 
level  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
iiient  of  Commerce  and  not  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Thi.s  is  retlecied  in 
present  Inw  under  the  210-mile  bill  and 
arain  here.  And  it  is  reflected  in  t  tie  II 
of  this  hill  whereby  the  Department  of 
Commerce  must  sign  off  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  enhancement  plans  that 
b  -ve  the  mo~t  significant  management 
implications. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  un- 
der this  new  compromise  version  of  the 
bill  will  have  the  principal  approval  au- 
thority for  the  cnhantoment  plans 
whereas  in  the  original  Ijill  both  Com- 
merce and  Interior  had  to  approve. 

Third,  this  com'iromisc  text  does  not 
mandate  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
on  the  conime'-cial  harvest  of  steelhertd. 
The  original  Senate  version  would  have 
f  itablished  a  binding  framework  to 
minimize  the  nonrccreational  harvest  of 
steelhead  and  i^rovidc  that  the  benefits 
of  steelhead  enhancement  accrue  to  the 
sport  fishermen.  Because  of  the  House's 
uisistence.  this  jjrt>viriion  was  riroptied 
f  cm  the  pre  ent  version,  i  believe  this 
13  a  mistake  hut  in  the  interest  of  com- 
prnmise,  the  Senate  is  recedirg  on  this 
point. 

Fourth,  the  bill  acceris  the  lesser  au- 
thorisation figures  of  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  Tliis  reduction  is  to  both  the 
enhancement  and  vessel  buy-back  pro- 
grams; however,  for  fiscal  :.ear  1991  the 
State- Just ice-Co.Timerce  appropriatlcns 
bill  inclr.ded  funding  for  the  buy-back 
program  under  the  authorization  o^  the 
Fi  h  and  Wildlife  Act.  This  fundmg  is 
independent  of  S.  2163's  authorization  It 
is  of  Reneral  importanee  to  note,  as  was 
-stated  in  the  Senate  report,  that  the 
authorizations  of  this  bill  are  in  addi- 
tion to  P'-'d  independent  of  existing 
authorizations. 

\:r.  President,  S.  2163  also  includes 
the  agreed-upon  rompromise  on  the  fish- 
eries development  lc»pislation  Tliis  bill's 
legislative  historv  has  been  somewhat 
length v  and  tortured,  and  I  commend 
the   patience  of   all   the  participants — 


both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House — in 
reaching  this  final  compromise.  As  with 
the  salmon  bill,  the  Senate  legislative 
history  on  S.  1656  is  applicable  to  our 
passage  today  and  needs  to  be  restated 
here. 

I  hope  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  helpful  in  stimulating  our  Nation's 
fishing  industry  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  resources  and  benefits  of  our  200- 
mile  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  this  body  working  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
fishery  issues  have  been  among  the 
most  enjoyable  and  satisfying  The  fish- 
ermen and  processors  within  the  indus- 
try are  a  fine  group  of  people.  Our  oceans 
heritage  is  an  exciting  subject  matter  to 
have  been  associated  with  And,  finally, 
this  body's  legislative  w^ork  on  fisheries 
has  always  been  nonpartisan  lhou';ht- 
ful,  and  cooperative.  I  thank  Ted  Stevens 
for  all  his  fine  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  fisheries  and  for  the  fine  work- 
ing relationship  we  have  always  had  in 
'his  area.  I  also  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Bob  Packwood,  who  next  year  will  chair 
the  Commenje  Committee,  and  who  has 
also  shown  great  interest  in  our  Nation's 
fishery  affairs. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  of 
the  leadership  in  agreeing  to  this  fine 
compromise.  I  hope  it  will  bring  an  end 
to  the  acrimony  and  controversy  we  have 
experienced  in  the  Pacific  Northw  e.-^^t  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, today,  con.siders  a  final  version  of  a 
fisheries  development  bill,  S.  2163.  end- 
ing  weeks  of  hard  negotiations  with  the 
House  to  resolve  differences  between  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation,  previously  passed 
by  each  body. 

Entitled  the  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act.  the  bill  would,  amonj"  other 
thmss.  expand  the  program  under  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act.  by  making 
more  Federal  funds  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Senate 
legislation.  I  am  satisfied  that  tlie  act 
will  benefit  the  American  fishing 
iiKlustry. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  will 
expand  the  Federal  title  LX  fishing  vessel 
loan  program  to  mcluoe  shoreside  fish 
processing  facilities.  The  bottleneck  in 
!lie  bottomfish  lndustr>  has  been  a  lack 
of  processing  facilities,  and  this  provi- 
sion could  help  alleviate  that  problem. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  include  a 
provision  that  will  require  the  six  U  S. 
recional  fisheries  attaches  based  over- 
seas to  file  wcekl.v  reports  on  the  prices 
o:  all  fi-.h  consumed  in  the  cverseas  mar- 
kets. The  timely  information  from  these 
reports  would  be  available  to  the  US 
fishinij  industry. 

This  provision  will  help  US.  compa- 
nies 10  compete  successfully  with  the 
foreign -owned  companies  that  already 
have  this  marketing  Information  avail- 
able. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  requires 
full  US  observer  coverage  on  foreign 
vessels  fishing  within  the  US  200-mile 
conservation  zone.  This  provision  will 
help  deter  foreign  fishermen  from  under- 
logging  their  catch — a  current  problem. 
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Tne  legi-sliition  also  substantially  in- 
creases the  fees  for  loreign  fishing  ef- 
forts m  US.  waters. 

The  bill  includes  a  provi.-;ion  giving  the 
regional  fishery  niaiiafe;enient  council.'- 
the  option  of  holaing  part  of  the  loreici, 
fishermen.  This  ijrovi.sion  is  based  on  me 
fishery  allocation  in  re.serve  for  Amerxan 
reserve  system  pioneered  by  the  Nortli 
Pacific  Fishery  Management   Council. 

Not  included  in  the  finai  veiMon  of  the 
bUl  is  a  provision  in  the  original  Senate 
bill  that  would  have  expanded  the  capital 
construction  fund  program  to  include 
shoreside  processing  facilii.es.  The  capi- 
tal construction  fund  is  a  tax  deferral 
account  in  which  fishermen  may  cur- 
rently place  earnings  from  their  vessels 
to  buy  new  vessels.  I  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  next  Congress  with  Senator 
Packwood.  who  is  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  expand  the  CCF  program  to 
include  shoreside  facilities. 

Next  Congress  we  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  foreign  fisheries 
activities  off  the  U.S.  coast,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  ways  to  assi,st  U.S.  fish- 
ermen to  develop  and  expand  the  bot- 
tomfish industry. 

I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  to  support  this  com- 
promise bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ijro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  concur,  with  an  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request,  an  amendment  lias  already  been 
incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  cleared  by  both  .■^ides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Senate  and  t!;e  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  moT2  decades  than  most  of  us  can 
recall.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  has 
been  the  leading  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  this  institu- 
tion. His  dedication  to  the  advance  of 
the  American  fishing  industry  has  been 
unparalleled  by  any  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

In  1975,  Senator  Magnuson  sponsored 
Uie  most  important  fishery  legislation 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  Public  Law 
94-265.  an  act  which  established  a  200- 
mile  fishery  conservation  and  manage- 
ment zone  around  this  Nation.  Since  its 
passage,  this  act  has  been  titled,  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  I  believe  it  only  fitting  that 
on  the  eve  of  Senator  Magnuson's  re- 
tirement this  act  be  named  after  its 
sponsor  and  pioneer.  My  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  renames  the  act.  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976 

I  am  certain  that  if  th*s  amendment 
were  offered  separately  from  the  sub- 
stitute now  before  us  that  it  would  be 
unanimously  endorsed  by  this  institu- 
tion. The  fishermen  of  this  Nation  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  owes  Senator  M.ac- 
NusoN  a  great  debt. 

It  is  w;th  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson,  that  I  hww  proposed 
this  amendment. 

Tliis  is  an  amendment  that  w-U  name 
the  200  Mile  Fisheries  Conservation 
Management  Act  after  my  good  friend 
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Irom  tiie  State  of  Wa.shington.  It  wili 
become  known  as  the  Magnu>on  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  oi 
1976 

.»\t  tlie  time  that  bill  wus  before  tiic 
Senate  I  wished  to  have  it  named  that. 
There  was  a  problem  m  working  it  out. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  now  have 
tlie  unanimo;is  position  of  all  those  who 
were  involved  m  that  pa.ssage  ot  that 
act  that  It  should  be  named  after  my 
good  fnend. 

The  fishermen  ol  the  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly my  State  owe  Senator  Mag- 
nuson a  great  debt  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
he  is  here  in  the  Chamber  and  I  know 
that  he  will  be  remembered  forever  by 
fL-^hermen  in  the  United  States  because 
o)   that  act 


ORDER  FOR  HECOGMTION  OF 
SENATORS  DOMENIC!  A.\D  STE- 
VENSO.N   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  orders  have  been  entered 
heretofore  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators on   tomorrow? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Bellmok  and  Senator 
Percy,  lor  15  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BVI^D  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  orders  for  two 
additional  Senators  to  be  recognized. 
This  will  consume  the  hour  under  the 
cloture  rule  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  consummation  of  the  orders  al- 
ready eritered  lor  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators on  tomorrow,  Messrs.  Dome.xici 
and  Stevenson  be  recognized  each  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  :t  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    I- OR    RECESS    UNTIL    'J   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
It  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  Pres.dent.  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  tomorrow, 
pursuant  to  the  request  just  granted  to 
the  majority  leader,  and  that  the  hour 
under  rule  XXII  will  begin  running  at 
9  o'clock  and  will  be  fully  consumed  by 
the  four  special  orders  that  liave  just 
been  entered? 

I  inquire  what  disijosition  will  be 
made  of  the  mandatory  quorum  call 
under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  manda- 
tory quorum  call,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, would  begin  running  then  at  10 
o'clock 

Mr.  BAKER  So  the  vote  on  cloture 
would  occur  after  a  quorum  is  estab- 
lished purstiant  to  ihi'.t  quorum  call? 

Mr  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Y'e.= 


Perhaps  we  should  allow  at  least  16 
minutes  lor  the  two  sides  to  debate  the 
c  ioture  motion.  V.'e  could  do  that. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  see  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  wonder  whether  he 
would  care  to  remark  on  that  suggestion 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  liUAiPHREY  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  accomniod.itc  those  wiio  wish  to 
speak  in  the  norn.n;:.  but  my  willing- 
ness to  accomniouate  does  not  go  minh 
further  tiian  it  already  has  bee:, 
stretched. 

For  my  part.  I  v\ouId  like  to  see  the 
cloture  votes  cxrcur  as  close  to  the  point 
directed  by  the  rules  as  possible.  Can 
we  nail  it  down  to  occur  not  more  than 
30  minutes  after  all  the  spcikers  here- 
tofore mentioned  have  concluded? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield.  I  inquire  which 
of  the  two  cloture  votes  will  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  first  on  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  will  be  the  cloture  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider 
H  R  ,=i200.  the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

Mr  B.-\KER  So  the  fair  housing  vote 
would  occui  first,  after  the  special  or- 
ders and  the  quorum  call. 

I  niLsspoke  myself  \\  hen  I  inquired  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  be- 
cause the  vote  on  the  Breyer  r.omina- 
tion,  I  assumed,  would  occur  immedi- 
ately after  the  disposition  of  the  cloture 
motion  on  the  fair  iiousmg  bill 

Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  first  one  fails. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, we  will  be  on  it  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER  If  it  fails,  will  there  be 
another  hour,  then"' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  vote  immediately 
on  the  second  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  B.^KER  So  the  hour  contem- 
plated under  rule  XXII.  which  will  begin 
to  run  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  on  tomorrow,  would  apply  as  well 
to  the  Breyer  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  LS  correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pres.dent,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirv'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BY'RD  Yes.  I  yield 
for  that  pur;;osc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE.VT  pro  tem- 
pore Thf  Senator  will  state  ;t 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  P.-esident  when 
two  cloture  motions  are  pending  what 
determines  the  order  iv.  which  they  are 
taken  up'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  order  in  which  they  were  filed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY'  Wa*;  not  the  Bre.x  -r 
nomination  clo'urc  motion  first  filed" 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p'o  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Chair  is  advised  it  wa.'=  not. 
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Mr   HtrNTPHREY  Very  well. 

Then  what  is  the  sequence  of  events 
then''  How  much  lime  separates  the  two 
<irttiirc  votes'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<jre.  The  Chair  wUl  respond  to  the  in- 
quir>-  thai  there  would  be  no  lime  be- 
tween the  two  cloture  votes  if  the  first 
one  faiLs  If  the  first  one  carries  it  would 
be  indeterminate 

Mr   HUMPHHF.Y   I  thank  the  Chair. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME  FY>K  DKHXTE 

ON  PAIR  HOUSING  CIX)TL'HK  MO- 
TION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  reeo;;nilion  of  the  four 
Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be  15  min- 
utes for  debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture,  the  15  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  Is  that  on 
the  fair  housing  bilP 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes  That 
would  be  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  fair  housing  bill  Otherwise,  we 
have  shut  up  the  debate 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Is  there  objection? 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  risht  to  object,  and  I  certainly 
have  no  obiection.  but  it  would  not  be  the 
contemplation  of  the  majority  leader 
that  the  vote  would  occur  in  any  event 
before  10  am.,  would  it?  It  could  be  that 
Senators  who  are  recojmized  might  speak 
so  briefly  or  might  decide  not  to  extend 
their  remarks  I  just  wish  to  be  clear.  TTie 
cloture  vote  would  not  occur  before 
10  am  ? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  No;  it  would 
not. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Under  any  circum- 
stances? 

Mr  ROBERT  C    ilYRD  No. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  still  have  the  floor.  I  hope  Senators  will 
indulge  me 

Mr  President,  was  it  agreed  that  there 
would  be  15  minutes? 

Mr   STP:VENS   Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obje<'tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
briefly. 

Mr  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  tribute  here  to 
Senator  Macnuson,  a  dear  and  beloved 
colleague 

FRIBl'TE  TO  .SENATOR  MAGNUSON 
Mr  PEIJ,  Mr  President.  I  am  de- 
liKliU'ii  and  pleastMl  to  have  cosponsored 
llie  re.solution  honoring  our  distin- 
RUi.shed  and  fine  colleague.  Senator 
Mac-.nuson,  by  designating  the  clmical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a-s  the  Warren  G  Magnuson 
Clinical  Center 

Senator  Macnhson's  leadership  and 
;wcomplishment,s  in  the  cause  of  better 
health  for  the  American  people  are  m- 
deed  monumental  He  hivs  be<*ii  not  only 
a  prime  mover  m  est.iblishint;  th»*  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Heart  Institute  hut  the  essential  force  m 


as<;urlnK  strong,  balanced,  and  highly 
etTectlve  programs  at  the  entire  National 
Institutes  of  HeaJth 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Senator  Mag- 
nuson in  the  field  of  health  care  are  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
alive  today  because  of  the  great  progress 
in  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease 
spearheaded  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health 

These  accomplishmenLs  in  health  care 
might  be  a  sufficient  lifetime  accom- 
plishment for  most  men,  but  Senator 
Magnusons  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Senate  have  extended  to 
many  other  fields. 

As  chairmtm  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. I  am  particularly  aware  of  his  strong 
and  indispensable  support  and  leadership 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
pressing  for  adequate  funding  of  Federal 
educational  programs. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  Warren  Mag- 
nuson s  contributions  in  fields  such  as 
transportation  and  marine  research  and 
development  and  fisheries. 

I  have  shared  Senator  Magnusons  in- 
terest and  concern  in  these  fields.  When 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  proposed  a 
program  to  rebuild  and  modernize  our 
Nation's  rail  passenger  system,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northeast  Senator  Macnv- 
soN,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Comm  ttee,  provided  the  encour- 
agement and  the  support  which  resulted 
in  the  Metroliner  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  the  entire 
Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that  without 
Senator  Magnusons  work  there  might 
today  be  no  rail  passenger  service  at  all 
remaining  in  the  Nation  at  a  time  when 
alternatives  to  auto  and  air  travel  be- 
tween cities  are  most  needed 

Senator  Magnuson  has  been  referred 
to  as  "Mr  Health"  of  the  US.  Senate 
He  has  also  been  "Mr.  Oceanography." 
He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  in 
the  1960's  the  importance  of  developing 
this  Nation's  marine  science  and  resource 
capabilities.  It  was  with  his  endorsement 
and  vital  support  that  my  proposal  for  a 
national  ,sea  grant  college  program  was 
enacted  Indeed,  whenever  those  con- 
cerned with  this  Nation's  marine  and 
ocean  resources  have  needed  encourage- 
ment and  leadership,  they  have  looked 
to  Senator  Magnuson  and  they  have  not 
been  disappointed 

Warren  Magnuson  has  been  a  truly 
great  US  Senator.  The  Nation  is  in  his 
debt.  The  Senate  will  miss  him.  and  I 
shall  miss  him  greatly,  too. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \itld  to  me' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
if  I  can  get  this  time  agreement  then  I 
wish  to  vieltl  the  floir. 

Mr  I'rcrsdent,  Mr.  Pkoxmire  wishes  to 
call  up  a  conference  report  on  the  HUD 
appropriations  bill,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  delay  him 


TIME-LIMITA'TIDN'  M  '.REEMENT— 

HR    7irJ 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unaivmous  consent  that  with  ref- 


erence toOtteldar  Ordi  r  Nd  1148.  HR 
7112  on  revenue  sh,irin>;  t.'urt  be  a  time 
agreement  ar,  follows: 

One  hour  equally  divided  on  the  bill  to 
be  divided  between  Mr  Long  and  Mr. 
Doi  e:  ho  minutes  equally  divided  on  anv 
amendmentf  in  the  first  degree;  20  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  any  amendment 
In  the  second  degree:  10  minutes  on  any 
debatable  n.otion.  point  of  order  or  ap- 
peal if  such  point  of  order  is  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Chair:  thit  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with  the 
exception  of  the  folloTini.;  amendments: 

That  there  be  30  minutes  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Bradlev  adding 
money  for  the  countercyclical  program; 
30  minute.s  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Braiiley  striking  the  licvitas  language; 
30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bradley  adoing  territories  as  recipients; 
30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Sasser  dealing  with  sin^l"  audit  require- 
ments: 30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Levin  dealing  with  local  bill  of 
rights:  30  minutes  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr  MiTCHtxi  authorizing  State  share  in 
fiscal  year  1981:  10  minutes  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dole  having  to  do 
with  a  study  of  categorical  program 
tradeoff:  30  minutes  on  f.n  amendment 
by  Mr.  Exon  dealing  v.  ith  five  State  pilot 
projects  to  allow  States  to  use  categor- 
ical programs  as  State  yhare  block 
grants  in  fi.'^cal  year  1981:  10  minutes  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  dealing 
with  Michigan  audit  waivers;  10  minutes 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr  Loj^';  with  re- 
spect to  Louisiana  sheriffs:  and  no  limit 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Danforth 
dealing  with  State  .severance  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  this  unanimous- 
consent  reouesf 

Mr   ROBEHl  r    BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRK  Dies  the  Senator 
include  an  amendment  that  would  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  vote  to  include  addi- 
tional share  for  State  revenue  sharmg? 
Is  there  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment added  to  the  bill  that  would  add 
funds  to  State  revenue  shar  ng' 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD    Yes. 

Ml    PROXMIRE  There  is? 

Mr  ROBERT  C   BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  How  much  time  Is 
allowed'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr   PROXMIRE   Thirty  minutes? 

Mr   ROBERT  C    BYRD   Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Reluctantly  I  do  not 
object. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONStNT      ACBEEMFNT 

Ordered.  That  wlien  tlie  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  HR  7112  (Order  No 
1148),  The  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  debate  on 
any  amendment  In  the  first  degree  (except 
for  the  following  amendments!  : 

(1)  30  minutes:  Bradley— Adding  money 
for  countercyclical  program. 

(2)  30  minutes  Bradley^Strlklng  the 
Levltas  language 
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(3)  30  minutes  Bradley — Adding  terri- 
tories as  recipients 

(4)  30  minutes  Sasser — Single  audit 
requirements 

(5)  30  minutes    Levin— Local  bill  of  rights 

(6)  30  minutes  Mitchell— Authorizing 
state  share  in  fiscal  year  1981 

(7)  10  minutes  Dole — Study  of  categori- 
cal program  trade-o(T 

(8)  30  mlnules  Exon— 5  State  pilot  proj- 
ects to  allow  States  to  use  categorical  pro- 
prams  as  State  share  hloclt  grants  In  fl.scal 
vear  1981. 

(9)  10  minutes:  Levin — Michigan  audit 
waivers. 

(10)  10  minutes    Long — Louisiana  Sheriffs 

(11)  No  limit:  Danforth — State  severance 
Tax 

shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equiUy  dlvldea 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  lo 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  oi 
the  bill:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  tne 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  ol 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  :  Provided.  That  the  said 
Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  tne 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passige  o! 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  tl'.e  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majontv  leader  yield  to  me  for  one  brief 
moment? 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  yield. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME  FOR  DEBATE 
ON  BREYER  NOMINATION  CLO- 
TURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  in  consul- 
tation u  ith  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire he  makes  the  .suggestion  that  since 
we  provided  a  brief  time  for  debate  fol- 
lowing on  after  the  expiration  of  1  hour 
on  the  fair  housing  matter  that  he  would 
like,  and  I  believe  his  colleagues  on  this 
subject  would  like,  some  time  following 
on  after  that  vote  for  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  the  matters  before  the  Breyer 
cloture  vote  is  taken. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Could  we  say 
10  minutes  equally  divided'^ 

Mr   HUMPHREY   Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Fifteen 
minutes 

I  ask   unanimous  consent   that   there 

Mr  HUMPHREY  May  I  interrupt  the 
majority  leader  if  I  may? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  15  minutes 
per  side. 

Mr.  BAKER  Thirty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Much  has 
been  debated  on  that    We  are  only  get- 


ting 15  minutes  on  the  fair  housing  bill 
Would   the  Senator  be  agreeable  to  20 
minutes  equally  divided'' 
Mr   HUMPHREY.  All  right. 

TIME-LIMITATION   AGREEMENT — BRETEE 

NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  cloture  vote  on  the  fair  housing  bill, 
if  such  vote  fails,  that  there  be  'JO  min- 
utes equally  divided  for  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breyer  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 


HR 


7306— TIME-LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT 


Mr  ROBERT  C  B'YRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.';  consent  that  on 
H  R  7306,  Calendar  Order  No  1159,  that 
there  be  a  20-minute  time  agreement 
overall  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Cannon  and  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee:  that  there  be  only  one  amend- 
ment in  order  to  be  offered  by  Messr.'; 
Cannon.  Hxalt,  and  H.^y.^k.^w.^.  and  that 
any  amendment  be  required  to  be  ger- 
mane, and  that  on  any  debatable  motion. 
appeal  or  po.nt  of  order,  there  be  a  time 
hmUat.on  of  10  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided m  accordance  with  the  usual  form: 
and  that  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  germane  to  the  amendment  and 
that  lliere  be  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Can  that  be  .-rhed- 
uled  alter  the  events  already  sciieduled'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes:  provided 
we  get  this  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection'  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none  and  w.thout  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  Later  the  following  occurred:  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  earlier 
agreement  with  respect  to  H  R  7306  in- 
sofar as  the  time  agreement  i^  concerned, 
be  vitiated  and  that  the  following  time 
agreement  obtain  This  has  been  cleared 
with  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  Laxalt, 
;ind  Mr   Hayakawa, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
20  minutes  overall  on  H  R  7306  and  only 
one  amendment  in  order  to  be  offeree^  by 
Senators  Cannon,  Laxalt.  and  Hayakawa. 
With  no  amendment  m  the  second 
degree. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  obiect.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  with- 
hold that  reaue<;t  just  for  a  moment  until 
I  get  some  advice  on  it 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD  I  have  cleared 
It  with  Mr  Baker. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  In  that  event.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  u  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  if  the  part  mak- 
ing thLs  the  first  order  of  business  after 
revenue  sharing  still  stands? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes  I  only 
vitiaied  the  agreement  .nsofar  as  the 
time  agreement. 

L'.NANIMOUS- CONSENT    ACREtMENT 

Ordered,  That  immediately  following  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  the  Senate  proceed  to 
HR  7:306  (Order  No  11591,  Nevada  Lands 
Acl  and  that  the:e  be  20  minutes  overall 
on  the  Act  and  that  a  Cannon  Laxalt  Haya- 
kawa amendment  be  the  only  amendment 
In  order. 


OFIDER  OF  PROCEDLTIE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  Df  the  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure that  the  Senate  prcxeed  w  the  con- 
.sideralion  of  HR  7306 

The  ACTING  PRESLDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  ;t  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  apologize  to  the  distmcuished  Senator 
from  Wisccnsin  who  has  been  very  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  ouport unity  to  call 
up  the  HLD  appropriation  conference 
renort 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  his  cooperation. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE\'T:L0P- 
MENT  AND  INDEPENTiENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1981  — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre-sident,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HR  7631  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Tiie  report  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7C31 )  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedinps  of  the  Record  of 
November  21.  1980.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  conference  re- 
port before  us  today  reflects  the  deci- 
sions reached  by  the  House  and  Senal* 
conferees  on  fiscal  year  1981  fundmg 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  EPA'  the  Veterans' 
.Administration,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admmistration,  and 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
The  report  also  covers  13  other  smaller 
Federal  agencies,  boards,  ofl&ces,  and 
commissions  which  are  included  in  H.R 
7631,  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
apprc^riation  bill. 

Tlie  conierence  report  as  passed  by 
the  House  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  a  toUl  of  $74,126,287,000  in 
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new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  these  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  orgtuuzations  This  amount  is 
$829,923,000  more  than  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  m  fiscal  year  1980.  primar- 
ily attributable  to  increases  of  $3,400.- 
000,000  m  the  Department  of  Housing 
£ind  Urban  Development's  assisted  hous- 
ing program,  $296,414,000  in  NASA  s 
budget,  and  $290,785,000  in  the  budget 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  offset  in 
part  by  a  $2,285,000,000  reduction  in  the 
revenue  sharing  program  through  the 
elimination  of  the  State  share,  and  a 
$994,812,000  general  reduction  across  all 
agency  accounts. 

The  conference  report  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  $3,961,801,000  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimate.  Technically 
speaking,  the  conference  agreement  is  a 
staggering  $34,460,580  000  more  than  the 
House-passed  bill.  However,  the  House 
deferred  consideration  of  two  major 
budget  re<iuests  tnat  account  for  all  of 
this  amount — $30,877,500,000  for  assisted 
housing  and  $4,396,200,000  for  NASA's 
research  and  development  activities.  In 
fact,  if  these  two  items  were  added  to 
tlie  House-passed  bill,  the  conference 
agreement  would  be  $812,620,000  less 
than  the  House-passed  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  total  recommended  by 
the  conference  committee  is  approxi- 
mately $1,474,000,000  below  the  ceiling 
istiblishcd  for  the  HUD-Independent 
.Ayencies  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
under  the  first  budget  resolution.  I 
should  caution  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  that  supplemental  budget 
requirements  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  other  agencies  covered  by 
this  appropriation  bill  could  jeop-ardize 
this  budget  ceiling  in  the  cDming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  major  conference  agreements  that 
were  reached  on  November  20  and  pjissed 
by  the  House  earlier  this  week. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  ITIBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Virtually  half  of  the  budget  authority 
m  the  House-passed  conference  report 
is  the  prosrams  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — $36,- 
910,223,000  to  be  exact— with  the  major 
portion  of  this  total  for  the  assisted 
housing  program.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  provide  $1,487,400,000  in  new  contract 
.luthority  and  $30,877,500,000  in  new 
budget  authority  to  support  subsidized 
hoiLsing  projects  for  a  period  of  up  to 
40  years.  Included  in  these  amounts  is 
an  add-on  of  $70. 000, COO  in  contract  au- 
thority to  rejuvenate  the  standard,  low- 
income  section  235  homeownershin  as- 
sistance program  which,  together  with 
$'J.  100,000,000  of  anticipated  carryover 
tiiiids  from  annual  contr  butions  for  as- 
sisted housing  for  section  235,  should 
produce  approximately  20.000  units  of 
subsidized  housing  for  eligible  low-in- 
<  ome  housing  recipients. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  provide 
iutliin  the  total  new  budget  authority 
for  assisted  housing,  $100,000,000  for 
comprehensive  modernization  activities 
and  sufficient  authority  to  support  6.000 
units  of  Indian  housing. 

Other  significant  conference  agree- 
iiients   :ii   the   housing  and  community 


development  area  include  the  following; 
$855.0D0.0C0  in  the  loan  hmitation  for 
the  section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  program;  $970,800,000 
for  payments  for  the  operation  of  low- 
income  housing  projects,  including 
$108,800,000  of  the  $113,800,000  added  on 
the  Senate  floor  for  energy-related 
shortfalls  in  the  program;  $3,770,000,- 
000  for  community  development  block 
grants— a  reduction  of  $180,000,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate;  $33,750,000  for 
the  section  701  comprehensive  planning 
grant  program;  $134,000,000  for  the  sec- 
tion 312  rehabilitation  loan  program, 
and  $572,609,000  for  HUD  salaries  and 
expenses,  including  support  for  33  new 
positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General. 

The  conferees  also  recommended  the 
transfer  of  $125,000,000  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  solar  and  con- 
servation reserve  to  the  newly-formed 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $4,752,876,000  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Environmenal  Protection 
Agencv.  which  is  $358,775,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  but  $22,311,000  more 
than  the  level  of  funding  proposed  by 
the  House.  Within  this  total,  the  con- 
ferees made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
President's  budget  request. 

The  conferees  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  $547,558,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses  at  EPA,  which  is  identical 
to  the  Senate-passed  figure  and  $20,374.- 
000  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Significant  actions  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees in  this  account  are: 

A  reduction  of  $5,800,000  for  consult- 
ant services,  leaving  a  consultant  budget 
of  $7,200,000   for  fiscal  year   1981. 

A  reduction  of  $850,000  in  the  travel 
budget  including  $250,000  in  foreign 
travel,  leaving  a  total  of  $16,864,000. 

The  provision  of  $5,911,000  of  the  total 
requested  in  Hou.se  Document  96-368  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  hazardous 
waste  activities. 

Although  this  figure  is  not  identified 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers,  it 
was  the  clear  intent'on  of  the  conferees 
to  provide  these  funds. 

"The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reseach 
and  development  budget  of  $253,520,000, 
which  is  $16,863,000  below  the  budget 
estimate,  including  $8,400,000  for  acid 
rain  research.  $1,900,000  for  ground  water 
research,  $2,654,000  for  Great  Lakes  re- 
search, and  a  general  reduction  of 
$12,214,000  to  be  applied  at  the  agency's 
discretion.  The  conferees  agreed  to  de- 
lete $2,244,000  provided  bv  the  Senate 
for  hazardous  waste  research  in  response 
to  the  budget  amendment  set  forth  in 
Hou.se    Document    96-368. 

The  conferees  also  earmarked,  within 
the  total  appropriation,  $900,000  for  cold 
climate  research. 

The  conferees  settled  on  a  total  of 
$545,183,000  for  abatement,  control,  and 
conipliance  activities,  which  is  $18  000.- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate  Included 
in  this  amount  is  funding  for  the  follow- 
ing activities  $11,000,000  for  clean 
lakes:  $4,000,000  for  local  resource 
recovery    financial    assistance    grants: 


i51. 230.000  for  section  106  State  water 
control  agency  grants,  $1,000,000  for 
academic  training:  $1,500,000  to  begin 
the  cleanup  of  PCBs  in  Waukegan  Har- 
bor; $34,292,000  for  the  pestxide  pro- 
cram:  $7,815,000  of  the  total  requested 
in  House  Document  96-368:  for  hazard- 
ous waste  activities  and  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  $7,500,000  to  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Agency. 

The  conferees  also  earmarked  a  total 
of  $709,000  within  the  abatement,  con- 
trol, and  compliance  budget  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Flathead  River  basin 
environmental  impact  study 

Finally,  for  the  second  Near  in  a  row 
the  conferees  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  funding  for  the  EPA's  foreign 
currency  program  in  fiscal  year  1981  in 
view  of  the  availability  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  carryover  funds  from  fiscal 
year  1980. 

FEDERAL    EMERGENCY    MANAGEMENT    AGENCY 

Although  the  budget  totals  for  the 
Fede'-al  Emergency  Management  Agency 
<FEMAi  were  not  In  dispute  in  confer- 
ence, the  conferees  did  agree  to  strike 
the  House  bill  language  which  would 
have  limited  to  75  percent  Federal  con- 
tributions to  repair  or  restore  damaged 
public  facilities  under  the  disa.ster  re- 
lief program.  The  conferees  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  a  discretionary  cost  sharing 
policy  currently  being  utilized  by  FEMA 
b3  continued  and  that  the  policy  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  in  the  future. 

NATIONAL     AFRONACTICS    AKD    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recommend  a 
total  of  $4,396,200,000  for  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration I  NASA  > .  The  House  had  deferred 
consideration  of  this  account,  while  the 
Senate  had  provided  $4,430,000,000 

The  conferees  recommended  fundin-; 
limitations  on  a  number  of  maior  NAS.'V 
R  &  D  initiatives,  including  the  Space 
Telescope.  Project  Galileo.  Landsat  D, 
and  the  new  start  Gamma  Ray 
Observatory. 

The  conference  committee  al.so  recom- 
mended significant  add-ons  above  the 
President's  budget  estimate  for  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  Plus  $6,100,000  for 
physics  and  astronomy  research  and 
analysis:  plus  $4,100,000  for  life  sciences 
research  and  analysis:  plus  $4,300,000 
for  planetar>-  m'ssion  ojH^rations  and 
data  analvsis:  plus  $4  noo  000  for  tech- 
noloey  transfer  proqram  artivitie.s;  plus 
$10,250,000  for  aeronautu\s  and  space 
technolosry:  plus  $7,000,000  to  initiate 
development  of  a  solar  electric  propul- 
sion system  'SEPS'  :  plus  $5,000,000  for 
an  op>erational  land  observing  system: 
and  plus  $2,700,000  for  materials  proc- 
essing in  space. 

These  add-ons  were  offset  in  part  by  a 
$5,000,000  reduction  in  space  flight  op- 
erations and  the  elimination  of  $6,750,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  rcronnaissance 
aircraft. 

The  conferees  also  atreed  to  an  inno- 
vative new  approach  to  trarkmt,'  and 
monitoring  terhnical  problems  and  cost 
overruns  in  N.AS.-\  prou'rains  thmuph  the 
establ'shment  of  an  iiKiependent  review 
procedure  which  will  utilize  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
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Academy  of  Engineering  The  conferees 
have  earmarked  $1,000,000  witJiin 
NASA's  research  and  program  manape- 
ment  budget  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
new  review  activity  in  fiscal  1981 

Tiie  conferees  were  able  ia  agree  on  an 
appropriation  of  $115,000,000  for  NASA's 
conM ruction  of  facilities  program,  which 
is  $5,000,000  below  the  budfjet  estimate 
and  an  identical  amount  above  the  level 
proposed  by  the  House 

Finally,  the  conference  committee  rec- 
ommended $1,030,000,000  for  NASA's  re- 
search and  program  manat:ement  activi- 
ties, instead  of  the  $1,023,154,000  pro- 
posed by  tiie  House  and  the  $1,032,404,000 
recommended  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

The  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  recommended  by  tiie  con- 
ferees total  $1,076,100,000.  including 
$987,900,000  for  rcsearrii  and  related  ac- 
tivities, $83,200,000  lor  .-science  education. 
and  $5,000,000  tor  the  scientific  activities 
overseas  program.  Tlie  conferees  iiave 
earmarked  not  more  than  $6,000,000  for 
the  new  research  opportunitie.s  grants 
for  women  program,  provided  an  add-on 
above  the  budget  of  S4. 100  000  for  Ant- 
arctic fuel  costs  and  a  budget  increase  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  small  business  pro- 
grams of  the  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science  Directorate. 

VFTFRANS    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  of  conference  recom- 
mended the  approijnation  uf  $20,810.- 
526.000  for  the  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  fiscal  year  1981.  a  de- 
crease of  $51,566,000  below  the  budget 
estimate,  but  $229,389,000  more  than  the 
level  of  funding  projiosed  by  the  Senate 

Tlie  conferees  nave  agreed  to  provide  a 
total  medical  care  buif-'ct  of  S6. 020.013.- 
000  which  IS  $61,431,000  more  than  tiie 
President's  budget  and  $35,045,000  more 
than  the  Senate  bill.  'VVithm  thus  amount. 
the  conferees  recommended  increases 
above  the  budget  of  $21  0G9  000  for  1.000 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  M*  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIGNAL)  AUT 
(Fiscal  years— amounts  in  dollars) 


additional  direct  health-care  personnel, 
$10,600,000  to  restore  500.000  outpatient 
visits.  $8,762,000  to  treat  2.000  additional 
patients  in  community  nursing  homes. 
$15,000,000  for  beneficiary  travel  ex- 
penses, and  $6,000,000  and  176  .-^lafT  years 
for  Vietnam  veterans  readjustment 
counseling  centers. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the 
budget  estimate  of  $1,822,308,000  for  re- 
adjustment benefits.  This  amount  as- 
sumes the  continuation  of  VA  corre- 
spondence and  flight  training  programs 
under  newly  enacted  ground  rules  m  fis- 
cal year  1981  The  conferees  also  agreed 
that  there  should  be  savings  of  $155,000.- 
000  m  readjustment  benefit  payments 
through  an  improved  debt  collection  ef- 
fort by  the  VA.  The  conference  com- 
mittee expects  the  VA  to  use  these  sav- 
ings to  offset  a  supplemental  funding 
requirement  expected  m  tiie  readjust- 
ment benefits  account  m  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Tlie  conferees  al.so  agreed  to  a  total  of 
$132,153,000  for  medical  and  prosthet:c 
research.  $51,218,000  for  medical  admin- 
istration and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses:  $627,592,000  for  general  op- 
erating expenses:  $423,774,000  for  major 
construction  projcct-s;  and  $108,908,000 
for  construction  minor  projects. 

OTHIR    INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Other  comijrom'ses  reached  by  the 
conferees  would  provide  a  total  of  $43.- 
000.000  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commi.ssion:  $3,250,000  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality:  $2,200,000  for 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  $124,700.- 
000  for  the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank,  including  $89,000,000  for 
rap  talizalion  of  the  Bank  in  fiscal  1981; 
$12,713,000  for  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  and  $8,967,000  for 
tiie  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. 

CE.NERAL    PROVISIONS 

A  number  of  general  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  House  and  Senat«  versions 


of  the  bill  were  m  dispute  m  conference 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  compromise 
2-percent  general  reduction  across 
agency  accounts,  granting  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  authorit\ 
to  reduce  any  one  account  by  as  much 
as  3  percent.  Th.s  cut  applies  to  all  agen- 
cies covered  by  ti'.e  oA\  except  for  the 
VA  and  ent  tlement  programs. 

Among  the  other  general  pro\isions 
agreed  to  bv  the  conferees  are 

.\  Senate-pa.ssed  pro\ision  prohibit- 
ing agencies  funded  in  the  bill  from  ob- 
ligating more  than  30  percent  of  avail- 
able Dudget  aulhonly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  and  more  than 
15  perrer.l  auring  any  month  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  without  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  OMB 

A  Senate-passed  provision  requiring 
the  resolution  of  currently  unresolved 
audits  by  ilie  end  of  fiscal  1981. 

A  Senate-passed  provision  requ'.rmg 
agencies  to  take  action  to  improve  the 
collection  of  overdue  debts 

The  elimination  of  a  Senate-passed 
provision  cutting  consulting  services  in 
three  maior  agencies.  iHUD.  EPA,  and 
NASAi. 

A  Senate-passed  provision  reducing 
amounts  available  for  advertismg  or 
public  relations  activities  for  any  agency 
funded  by  the  bill  except  the  Veterans 
Administration  by  10  percent 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
conference  afzreement  reached  2  weeks 
ago  by  tiie  House-Senate  conferees  is 
a  good  compromise  It  is  well  under  tiie 
budget  estimate— $3,900,000,000  to  be 
exact— and  I  feel  the  conference  report 
as  approved  by  the  House  represents  on 
balance  a  fair  accommodation  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  two  Houses, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  labje 
setting  forth  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HORITY 


New  budget  authority 


(^ntererKe  compared  with — 


1980  enacted      1981  estimates 


1981  House 


1981  Senate    1981  conference 


1980  enacted 


1981  estimate 


House  bill 


Sinate  bil  I 


UMI 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT      OF      HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted   housing    (contract 

authority) 26,680,128,000    33,196,631,000 30,877,500,000    30.877.500.000      -1-4.197,372,000    -2,319,131,000-30.877,500,000    

(Increased  limitation  for  an- 
nual contract  authority)    ..   (1,140,661.000)  (1.553,661,  000)  (I.  417.  400.  000)  (1.  487,  400.  000)       (-(-346.739,000)       -(66.621,  000)(-(-l.  487,  400,  000)(-»-70,  000,  000) 

Rent      supplement      (contract 

authority,  indefinite) -80,000,000  -1,050.000.000  -1.050,000,000  -1.050.000.000  -1.050.000.000  -970,000.000 - - 

(Limitation  on  annual  contract 
authority,  indefinite) (-2,000,000)     (-30,000,000)     (-30.000,000)     (-30,000.000)     (-30,000,000)        (-28,000,000 

Housing  payments  (appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract 
authority) (6,274.037.000)  (7.127.000.000)  (7,127,000,000)  (7,127,000,000)  (7.127,000.000)      (-t-852. 963.  000) - 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped fund  (authoiity  to  

borrow) 803,205.000  780.070.000  780.070.000  830.070.000  805.000.000  -1-1,865,000  -f  25, 000, 000  -25,000,000     -25,000,000 

(Limitalion  on  loans) (830,000.000)      (830.000.000)      (830.000,000)      (880.000.000)      (855.000.000)        (-f  25. 000, 000)      (-(-25,000,000)      (-(-25,000,O00K-25,0OO,0O0) 

(Limitation   on    loans,    prior 
authority) .  (65,000,000)         (65,000,000)         (65,000,000)         (65.000.000)         (-(-65.000.000) - - 

Payments  tor  operation  ot  low-  ,  .,„  _„ 

income  housing  projects.. ..        755.300,000         975,800,000         862,000,000         975,800,000         970.800.000         -(-215,500,000  -5.000.000       -1-108,800,000      -5.000,000 

Troubled     projects     operating „_       ,  ,  „„  „„ 

subsidy 79.500.000  31.100.000  21,100.000  15.000.000  18,050.000  -61,450,000  -13,050.000  -3.050.000      -(-3.050.000 

federal  Housing  Administration  .„,„„, 

fund...  194,850,000  268,640.000  268.640.000  230.000,000  268.640.000  -(-73.790.000 -J- 38. 6*0, 000 

(Limitalion  on  commitments) (34, 154,  732,  O0O)(34. 154,  732.  000)(34. 154,  732.  000)(34,  154.  732.  000)(-(- 34, 154, 732,000) - 

Nonpiofit    sponsor    assistance 

(limitation  on  loans). (2,300.000)  (2.300,000)  (2,3000,00  (2,300.000)  (-(-2,300,000).. - - 

Low-reni  public  housing— loans 
and  other  ecpenses  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority  by  transfer).  (1,995.325.000) - _ (-1.995,325.000) 


VOL 


UMI 
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COMPAKAIiVt   ilAltMtNl    Uf   NIK*   BUDGtf    lUttLiGAhuNAl]   AUiMuKi  1 T— Continu»d 
IFiical  iretfs— amounts  m  dollarsi 

'.  I'.isn 

- 

Nt«  bud|*l  tuthonty                                                                                   Conlerenc«  compifed  with— 

1910  enacted      1981  estinutej           1981  Houm          1981  Senate    1981  conference            1980  enacted         1981  estimate              House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Spwial  s'^'i'-'ani  p  'urn  futr 
^  p[  mpn^  tor 

'.  lund; 

1M,OOB.OOO -150,000.000 

(Recapti  (e  ol  .epayments), . .   (2, 000,  OOO,  000) (  -2.  000,  000,  000). 

(imitalirn  on  loans)         (1,  800,000.000)  (1,  800,  000,  000)  (1,  800,  000,  000)  (1,  800,  000,  000)  (  +  1.  800.  000.  000). 

i    rm>nl  of  participation  sales 

insittitiendes  .  16.971,000  4,967,000  4,957,000  4.967,000  4,967,000  -12,034,000 

Vi  rt  aie      assistance      {rant 


prcfiam 
Cuaiantces  of  moitjaif-backed 
secuiities     (limitation     on 

r-fTTi  jfn'pnt^  t  .... 


30,000,000  

(53. 000, 000. 000)(53. 000. 000, 000)(53, 000, 000, 000)(53, 000. 000, 000)(+53, 000, 000, 000) . 


-  3C,  VK  OOC 


1,11      •  ,<..iment   National 
V  i'^.i.;.'  Association.. 


IS6. 971. 000 


34.967.000 


4,967.000 


4.967.000 


4,967.000  -162.004.000  -30.000.000 


bOLAP  iMiii.y  AND  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  BANK 

Assistance  foe  solar  and  con- 
seiv  tion  impiovements  (by 
transtei)  (147, 500.000)_ 

I  iji  Mousini  Prorams(net).  28.599,954.000    34.237.208.000 


(90,000,000)      (125,000,000)      (125,000,000)        (  +  125,000,000)       (-22,500.000)       (+35,000.000). 


886. 7n.  000    31.883.337.000    31.895.027.000      +3.295,073.000    -2.342.181.000    +31.008,250.000    +11.690,000 


!  ■•,    iNG  AND 

f'Ml  M 


Communitv  development  grants .     3,  900,  000.  000 

Resci>  ion  -153.200,000 

(Limitation  on  commitments) 

Urban       development       action 

trants  675.  000. 000 

Coniretate  Semce  Proiram  10,  000.  000 

Comprehensive  planning  grants..  37,  '00.  000 

Rphabil  Italian  loan  fund 135,000.000 

»i>scission  -25,500,000 

1 1  imitation  on  loans) (176,000,000) 

(Limitation   on   loans,   prior 
authority)     (15,000.000) 


3,950.000,000.     3,810,000,000      3,750,000,000      3,770,000,000 


-130.000.000 
+  153.200.000  . 
r250, 000, 000)       (250,000,000)       (250,000,000)      (250,000,000)      (+250.000,000). 


180,000.000 


-43,033.033    +20.033,000 


675, 000, 000 

40.000,000 
124,  000.  000 


675. 000,  000 
10, 000, 000 

22.  500,  000 
144,  000, 000 


675, 000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
40.  000,  000 

124,  000.  000 


675. 000.  000 
10,  000,  000 
33,  750.  000 

134,000,000 


-3,750,000 

-1,000,000 

+25,500,000  . 

(  +  186.000.000) 


+  10,000,000 

-6,  250,  000 

+  10,000,000 


+  11,250.000       -6.250,000 
-10,000,000     +10,000,000 


(196.000,000)       (176,0)0,000)       (186,000,000)       (  +  186.000.000)       (  +  10.000,000)         (-10, 000, 000)(  + 10, 000,000) 
(15,000,000)        (15,000.000)        (15,000,000)        (+15,000,000) 


Total     Community    Planning 

and  Development 4,'78.800,000      4,789.000.000      4, 661. '00. 000      4.599.000.000      4.622.750.000 


+43. 950. 000 


-166. 2S0. 000 


-38.750,000     +23,  750,  MO 


NEIGHBORHOOOS.  VOLUN- 
TARY ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Housing  counsetmi  assistance. 
Neighborhood   self-help   devel- 
opment program    . . 


9,000,000 
10.  000,  000 


10. 000,  000 
10.  000,  000 


10,  000,  000 
9.000.000 


10,000,000 
9.000.000 


10.  000,  000 
9,000,000 


+  1,000,000 
-1,000.000 


-1.000,000 


Total.  Neighborhoods.  Vol- 
untary Associations  and 
Consumer  Protection 


19,000,000 


20,000,000 


19,000,000 


19,000.000 


19.  000.  000 


-1,000,000 


POLICY    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
RESEARCH 

■I'seafrh  and  technology. 

•  -MR    HOUSING    AND    EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Fair  Housing  Assistance 

v.r.-.   '  V   '.■  ,v,     mMINIS- 


44,650.000 


3.  700. 000 


52.100.000 


5. 700. 000 


50.000.000 


3,  700. 000 


44,650,000 


5,  700.  000 


44.650.000 


5.  700.  000 


+2. 000. 000 


*y  CO 


S   .iVj  OCX. 


lUries  and  eipenses 
'H>  tiansfer.  fHA  funds)  .    . 

^ ''jt.  title  I,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment 

New     budget    (obligational) 

authority  (net) 33,  533, 

Appropriations 6.308, 

Rescissions —178, 

Contract  authority.  26,680, 

ContrKt      authority,      in- 

delinite —80, 

Authority  to  borrow 803. 

(Apprapriation    to    liquidate 
contrKt  authority)  (8,  269, 

(Increased  Imitation  lor  an- 
nual contract  authority)   .       (1.140, 

(Limitation    on    annual    con- 

fiact   authoritv,   inrtel'mte).       (—2, 

(Limitation  on  commitments)... 

(Limitation  on  loans)    ...        (830, 

(Limitation    on    loans,    prior 

authority). 

(Limitation      on      corporate 
funds  to  be  eipended) (266, 


287,197,000  337,943,000  326,433.000  322.443,000  323,096,000  +35.899.000 

(266.963,000)       (249.513.000)      (249.513,000)       (249.513.000)      (249.513.000)        (-17,450.000). 


-14,847,000        -3,337,000 


-I-6S3.000 


301,000  39,411 

668,000  6,515 

700.000 

128,000  33.196,631,000 


951,000      5.947,410,000    36,874,130.000    36.910.223,000      +3.376.922.000     -2,531,728,000+30,962,813,000     +36.098,000 
250,000      6,2W,3<0,COO      6.216.560,000      6,277.653,000  -31.015.000        -237,597,000  +60.313,000    +61,093,000 

+  178,700,000 

3O,87r,50O,00O    30,  877,  MO,  000      +4,197,372,000    -2,319,131.000+30.877.500,000  


000,000  -1.050, 
205. 000  780, 

362,000)  (7.127, 

661,000)  (1,553, 

000.000)     (-30, 

(87,  aoa, 

000,000)  (2,808, 

-  (80. 

963. 000)      (249. 


000.000  -1,050,000, 
070.  000  780,  070, 

000.000)  (7,127,000. 

661,000) 


000  -1,050, 
000  830, 

000)  (7, 127, 

....  (1,417. 


000.000  -1,050.000,000 
070,  COO  805,  070,  000 


-970.000.000 
+  1,865,000 


000,000)  (-30,000, 
732.0rO)(87.  (04,  732, 
300,000)  (2,828,300, 

000,000)        (80,000, 

513,000)      (249.513. 


000)  (-30, 
0OO)(87, '04, 
000)  (2,858. 

OOO)        (80. 

000)      (249, 


+25,000.000  +25,000,000     -25,000,000 

000.000)  (7,127.000.000)  (-1,142,362.000) 

400.000)  (1.487,  400,000)      (+346,739.000)      (-66.261.000)(+1.487, 400. 000)(+70.000. 000) 

000.000)     (-30,000,000)         (-28,000,000) 

732,rOO)(87,404,  732.000)(+87,  «0<,732.000) ■-■■ 

300,000)  (2,843,300,000)  (+2,013,300,000)      (+35,000,000)      (+15.000,000)(-15,000,000) 


000,000)        (80,000,000)        (  +  80.000.000). 
513.000)      (249,513,000)       (-17.450.000). 


TITLE  II 

NnfcrNrrNT  AGENCIES 


.^M• 


'N  BATTLE 
MMISSION 


Saljr.e:  J:^J  ei;.t;:iti. 


8.  200. 000 


8,  897,  000 


8,%7,0O0 


8,  897,  000 


8. 967,  000 


+  767,000 


+  70.000 


+70,000 
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New  budget  authority 


(inference  compared  with — 


1980  enacted      1981  eitimates 


1981  Houie 


1981  Senate    1981  conference 


1980  enacted 


1981  estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
SAEEiy  COMMISSION 

Sau'ii"  s   -  •ipp-sps 

DEPARTMENT  OE 
DEFENSE— CIVIL 

CerT'e'f  J!  i  ipenses   '■■^ 

Sa'i •  •:<■-".      

!•,  ,i-",v-  MAL 

p^oItcTlo^  tciNcv 

^alanes  and  eipenses 


41,360,000 


8,326.000 


5. 135. 000 


43,  48S  OOC 


5. 135. 000 


roc  cicK 


5. 135. 000 


000  OOC 


5.135.000 


+1, 640, 000 


-3. 191. 000 


-489  OOi 


-4«S,  000 


Research  and  development. . 

Apalement.  control  and  compli- 
ance   

Buildings  and  facilities 

Corstruction  grants: 

Appropriation     . 

(Appropriati.^n    to    liquidate 
contract  authority) 

ScientilK  activities  oveiseas 
(special  foreign  currency 
program)... .    .  

U.S.  Regulatory  Council 


!)lt,  119,000 
237,568,000 

512,892,000 
I,  425,  000 


i(,-,  93:,')O0 
270,  3S3,  OOa 

563. 183,  000 
b,  815  000 


510,947,0)0 
252,  280,  333 

531,333.000 
3,  003,  ODO 


547,553,013 
253,  5;0.03D 

551,  H3,  033 
4,115  033 


557,555,013 
253,  5. '0.033 

515,  HI.  033 
4.  11),  0)3 


+31,433.033 
+15  95?.  0)3 

+3?  231,0)3 
+2, 633, 033 


-?0,  371,  033 
-16.853.0)3 

-18,033,033 
-1,733,033 


+S,  611.013 
+1.2t),  0)3 


+13, 815, 033      -S,  033, 033 
+1.115,033  


3,400,000,000      3.700,000,000      3,400,000,000      3,403,033,030      3,433,033,033  -330.030,030 

(1,500.000.000)  (1,700,000,000)  (1,700,000,000)  (1,700,000,000)  (1,700,000,000)      (+200,000.000).. 


2,  538, 000 


1,000,000 
3,  338,  000 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 


3,000,000 


2,500,000 


-38,000 


-1,000.000 
-838.  000 


-1.  OOO.  000 
+500,000 


-500,000 


Total.  Envirormental  Pro- 
tection Agency  

EXECUTIVE  OFEICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 


4,670,542.000      5.111.651.000      4.730.565,000      4  759,376.000      4  7S2.S76.000  -»-82. 334. 000        -358.775.000  +22,311.000      -     bOC  W 


Council  on  Environmental  Dual- 
ity  and    Office    of    Environ- 
mental Quality 

3. 126. 000 
2, 625, 000 

3,  40C,  OOC 
2.921.000 

X  ZOC,  000 
2,712,000 

3,  300,  000 
2,712,000 

3, 250, 000 
2.712.000 

+  124,000 
-r87,0OO 

-.5"  OOC 

-.'D9  OCC       . 

-r  50,  OOC 

-bC.OOC 

Office   of   Science   and    Tech- 
nology  Policy 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President         

5.751.000 

6, 321. 000 

5,912,000 

6,012.000 

5.962.000 

+211,000 

-359.000 

-5C  OOC 

-5C  OOC 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Presit'ent.  r-i-asier  relief 1.063.600,000 

tmerpencv  ."larrinp,  prepared- 
ness and  mobilizaMon...   .   ..        131,621,000 

Hazard  mitigation  and  disaster 
assistance..     .   .  118,709,000 

National  Hood  insurance  fund 


375,  570, 000 

159,017,000 

113,151,000 
603,  000,  000 


3;!j,  570,000 

159,017,000 

109,  350,  000 
575.000,000 


375,570,000 
159,017,000 


109,350.000 
575,  000,  000 


375,  570,  OOC 

159,017,000 

109.350.  0OC> 
575  000,  000 


-Bit  :;■:  oO'i 
-t-::  iK  OOC 


-9  359  OOf 
1-575,000,  OOi 


--,  8Ci  OOC 
-28  OOC  OOC 


^"Mlna/emMlAgw'^"*!''^.     1.313.830.000      1.250.738.000      1.218.937,000      1,218.937.000      1,218.937.000 


-94.893.000  -31,801.000 


GENERAL  SERVICES 
«DMINISTRATION 


Consumer  Information  Center... 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 


.315.000 


1,421.000 


1,  409,  OOC- 


403,000 


-94  OOC 


Office  of  Consumer  AftaifJ 

1,904,000 

2, 457, 000 

2.  308,  000 

2,100,000 

2,200,000 

+296.000 

-257.000 

-108,000 

+100,000 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Research  and  development 

Construction  of  facilities 

Research  and  program  manage- 
ment  

4,092.500.000 
156, 100, 000 

996. 186.  000 

4  364  500,000  . 
120, 000,  000 

1,033,154.000 

iio.000.000 

1.023.154.000 

4,430,000.000 
- 120. 000. 000 

1.032,404,000 

4  391   :v   Xf 

11-  M  mi 

1,030,000.000 

+303,700,000 
-41,100.000 

+33,814,000 

4-'  -If  w 
-i  tiOC  OCK 

-3.154,000 

,  L  ^>^  ?y  crK 
- '.  oo;  oc. 

4-e  Sit  ocu: 

-7-  m.m 

-b  QOB.Wt 

- :  4,'.;  OO'-: 

Total     National    Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.. 

5.  244.  786,  000 

5,517,654,000 

1. 133, 154, 000 

5,  582.  404.  000 

5,541,200,000 

+296,  414, 000 

+23,  546, 000 

+4,408,046,000 

-41.204,000 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  AIR  QUALITY 

5,500.000 

2.4^6,000 

2.000.000 

2.000.000 

2.000.000 

27.tM.WS 

(41,108.000) 

(169,050.000) 
(5,000,000) 

-3,500.000 

-476.000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Salaries  anri  expenses 

Self-help  development 

7,  395, 000 
10,  500,  000 

(49,  050, 000) 

10,241,000 
33  393,000 
(41,108,000) 

(98.770,000) 
(5.  000.  000) 

8,  700, 000 
29,  000,  OOC 
(37,108,000) 

(98,770,000) 
(5,000,000) 

9.800,000 
27, 000.  000 
(41,108  000) 

(169,050.000) 
(5,000,000) 

+  1,305,000 
+  16  500  000 
(+41,  108,000). 

(+120.000.000) 
(+5  000.000). 

-1  541,000 
-6,393,000 

(+70,  2is0,000j 

>  ry   ryv 

(1  imitation  on  loans) 

National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  Fund; 
(limitation  on  loans) 

(+70. 2S0. 000) 

(Limitation  on  commitments). . 

Total,    National   Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank 

17.  895, 000 

43, 634. 000 

37.  700. 000 

36.  800,  000 

35,  700, 000 

+  17.805,000 

-7,934.000 

-2. 000, 000 

-1.100.000 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION 

C-itral  liauidily  facility: 
(Limitation  on  borrowing  au- 
thority)  

(Limitation  on  loans) 

(Limitation  on  administrative 
expense') 


(300.000,000)      (600.000,000)       (600,000  000)      (600,000,000)      (600,000,000)      (+300,000,000). 
..-..-'.-     (4,400,000;000)  (4,400,000.000)  (4.400,000,000)  (4,400,000.000)  (+4,400.000,000). 


(1,756.000) 


(1,936,000) 


(1.936,000) 


(1,936,000) 


(1.936.000) 


(  +  180,000). 
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'980 


N*w  budiit  authority 


Confcrenc*  compared  with— 


1980  enacted      19tl  ettimalei  1981  House  1981  Senate    1981  conletenct  1310  enacted         1381  estimate  House  bill  Senate  bill 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTF  OF 
BUILDING  SCIENCES 


Salaries  and  eipenv 


750,000 


62s,oao 


625,000 


625.000 


625,000 


-125.0O0 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Research  and  'elatei  activities 

Science  education  activilie* 

Resc  isicn _ 

Scientific  activities  overseas 
(ipecial  foreitn  cui'ency 
program) 


904.050.000  992.800.000  982.800.000  992.900.000  987.900,000 
84.700,000  75.700.000  75,700,000  80,700.000  83.200,000 
-2.500.000      


5.500,000 


5.  500.  OOO 


5.  500, 000 


5.000.000 


5.000.000 


+83. 850. 000 
- 1.  500,  000 
+2, 500. 000 


-500.000 


-4.900.000 
+7.500,000 


+5, 100. 000      -5. 000, 000 
-2,  MO,  000     +2.500,000 


-500.000 


-500.000 


Total.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation  

NEIGHBORNOOO 
REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Salaries  and  eipenses ... 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Salaries  ani  eipenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 


ernmentfisca!  assistance  tiusl 

lund  . 

Office  ol  Revenue  Sharing,  sal- 
aries and  expenses 

Local   government   trans  tional 

assistance  p'og'am 

New  Yolk  City  loan  guarantee 
program,  administrative  ei- 
penses   

(Limitation  on  commitments).. 
Investment  in  National  Consumer 
Coopei alive  Bank 


981,  no,  000      1,074.000,000      1,074,000,000      1,078,600,000      1.076.100,000 


12,000.000.  13.426.000  12.000.000  13.426.000  12.713.000 


+u,i5aooo 


+713, 000 


+2,100,000 


-713,000 


+2.100.000      -2,500.000 


+713.000  -713.0OP 


8,180,000  35.482.003  27,137,000  27,137,000  27,137,('O0  +18,957,000  -8,345.000 


6.854.924,000      4,569.949.000      4.569,949.000      4.569  949,000      4.569.949.000       -2.284.975.000  

6,237.000             6.618,000             6,518,000             6,518.000            6,518,000                +281,000  -100,000. 
(500.000,000) (-500,000,000). 


1, 022, 000 
49, 050.  000 


1.072.000  922.000  922,000  922,000  -100,000 

(900,000.000)      (900.000,000)      (900,000,000)      (900,000,000)      (+900,000,000) 


-150,000 


89.  000.  000 


89,000.000 


89,000,000 


89.000.000 


+39. 950,  000 


Total.    Oepirlment    of    the 
Tieasuiy 

VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  benefits .    

Veteians  insurance  and  indem- 
nities      

Medical  care  

'Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous opeiatini!  eipenses. . 

General  operating  eipenses 

Constiuction   majoi  proiects.. 

Construction   minor  pioiects       . 

Grants  for  constiuction  ol  State 
eitended  care  facilities    . . . 

Grants  foi  constiuction  ol  State 
veteians  cemeteiies 

Giants  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund  (limi- 
tation on  loans) 


6.911,233,000      4.666,639.1100      4.666.339.000      4.666.389,000      '.666.389.000       -2.244,844,000 


-250.000 


11.201.800.000 
2.278.535.000 

5.  400.  000 

5.  83«.  970.  000 

125.847.000 

48.  205.  000 
616,  609,  000 
321.  292. 000 
73,  233. 000 

7,  500,  000 

5,000.000 

1.  350. 000 


11.602.000.000 
1. 822. 308. 000 

1.  360.000 

5.  953.  582.  000 

129.496.000 

55,  707.  000 
611.631.000 
513  354.000 
140.451,000 

15.  000,  000 
5.000,000 
1.200.000 

(1.000.000) 


1 1.602.  000.  OOO 
1,766.047.000 

1.  360.  000 

6.044.013,000 

129.  496.  000 

55.  312.  000 
Sll.631.000 
390.583.000 
126. 928. 000 

ID.  000.  000 
5.000.000 
1.  200.  000 

(1.000.000) 


11.602.000.000 
1.642.086,000 

1.360.000 

5.  984.  968.  000 

134.810.000 

50,418.000 
627. 592. 000 
407.  075.  000 
108. 908,  000 

15,  000.  OOO 
5.000.000 
1.  200,  000 

(1.000.000) 


11.607.000.000 
1.82?.  308.  000 

1.360.000 

6.020.013.000 

132. 153.  000 

51,218,000 
627.592,000 
423,  774, 000 
108. 908. 000 

15.000.000 
5.000,000  . 
1.  200.  000 

(1.000.000) 


+400.  200. 000 
-456.227.000  . 


+56.261,033  +179.502.000 


-4.040,000 

+  185. 043.  000  +61.  431. 000  -24,  000,  000    +li  045. 000 

+6.306.000  +2.657.000  +2.657.000       -2.657  000 


+  3.013.000 

+  10.983.000 

+  102.482.000 

+35.  675.  000 

+7. 500. 000  . 


-4.  489,  000 
+  15.961.000 
-95.  580. 000 
-31,546.000 


-4,  094.  000  +800, 000 

+  15.961.000 . 

+33.191.000    +16,699.000 
-18.020.000 


-150,000  . 
(  +  1.000.000). 


Total.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion   

Total,  title   II,   independent 

agencies: 
New  budget  (obligational) 
authority 

Appiopiiations.   

Resc  ssions 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  aulho'ily) 
(limitation    on    twrrowing 

authoiity) 

(Limitation     on     commit- 
ments)   .. 

(Limitation  on  loans)   

(Limitation    on    corporate 

funds  to  be  eapended). . 


20.519.741.000    20.862,092,000    20.748,570,000    20.581,137,000    20,810,526,000         +290,785,000 


-51, 566, 000         +61, 956, 000  +223, 389, 000 


39. 763  0C3.  IXn    38.6/6.137,000    33.  718.  297.  COO    38.033.384.000    38.210.876.000  -1.552.187.000 

39.76^.563.000    38.646.137,000    33.  718. 297.0C0    38. 033.  384.  COO    38.210.876,000  -1.554.687.000 

-2.  500,  000 +2,  500. 000  . 

(1.  500.000.  000)  (1.700.000.000)  (1.700  000,000)  (1,700,000.000)  (1,700.000,000)  (  +  200,000,000) 

(300,000,000)      (600.000,000)      (600.000,000)      (600.000,000)      (600,000.000)  (+300,000.000). 


-435,  261.  000    +4,  492.  579,  000  +177,  492, 000 
-435.261,000    +4.492.573.000+177.492.000 


(SO5.CDO,ro0)      (r05.OOO.C0O)      (SOS.OOO.OOO)      (905.000,000)       (  +  905.000,000) 

(49,050.000)  (4.540.878.000)  (4.536.878,000)  (4.611.158,000)  (4.611,158.000)  (  +  4,562,108.000)      (+70,280,000)      (+74,280,000). 


(1. 756.000)  (1.936.000)         (1.936.000)         (1.936.000)         (1.936.000) 


(+180.000) 


Pen  hihrr 
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New  budget  authority 


Conference  compared  wilfi- 


1980  enacted      1981  estimates 


1981  House 


1981  Senate    1981  conference 


1980  enacted 


19il  estimate 


House  bill  Senate  bill 


TITU  III 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boaid: 
(Limitation  on  administrative 

eipenses). .  

(LiiT'taticn  on  non-adminis- 

Iralive  eipenses)  ... 

Eedeial    Savings    and    Loan 

Insurance         Corpoiatiin. 

(limitation     on     adminis- 

fative  eipenses) 


(18,359.000)        (21.030.000)        (20.030.000)        (20.030,000)        (20. 
(33,105,000)        (33.105,000)        (33.105.000)        (33, 


030.000) 
105, 000) 


(+1.671.000) 
(+33.105.000) 


(33.466.000)  (1.115,000)  (1.000.000)  (1.000000)  (1.000.000)         (-32.466.000) 


(-1.000,000). 
(-1.000.000). 

(-115,000). 


Totals,  title  III.  Corporations.        (51.825.000)        (56.250.000)        (54.135.000)        (54,135.000)        r51.!35.0O3)  (+2.310.000)        (-2,115.000). 


Seduction  per  sec.  4 1 2  (House)  . . 
Reduction  per  sec.  412  (Senate).. 

Seduction  pe'  sec.  418(a) 

Grand  total,  titles  1,  II,  and  III: 
New  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority (net) 

Appropitations 

Rescissions 

Contract  authority.     .. 

Contract   authoiity,  indef- 
inite   

Authoiity  to  borrow    . 
(Appiopiiations  to  liquidate 

conliact  authoiity) 

(Incieased      limitation     for 

annual  lontiact  authoiilv). . 

(Limitation  on  annual  contiact 

authority,  indefinite) 
(Limitation  nn  horiowing  au- 

Ihoritv) 

(limitation  on  commitments). 

(Limitation  on  loans) 

(Limitation    on    loans,    prior 

authority) 

(limitation  on  corporate  funds 
to  be  expended) 


(-378.243,000). 


1,085.962.000      -994,812,000 
-28.297.000 


-994,812.000       -994,812,000 


(+379.243.000) 

-934,812.000    +31.150.066 
+28.297.000 


73.296, 

46.  074. 

-181, 

26.680. 

-80. 
803. 

(9.  769. 

(1. 140. 
(-?, 
(300. 
(879, 


(320, 


364.000  78.088,088. 

231.000  45.161,387. 

700.000  . 

128.000  33,196,631. 

000.  noo  -1,050,000. 

205,  000  780.  070, 

362.000)  (8.827.000. 

661,000)  (1.553,661. 

000.000)  (-30.000, 

000.  000)   (600,  000. 

(88,  309.  732. 

050.000)  (7.349.178. 

(80.000. 

544. 000)   (307,  699. 


000  39.665, 
000  39.935. 


707,000  73,793, 
637.000  43,135. 


255.000  74  176, 
685.000  43.49). 


287.000 
717.000 


000 

000  -1,050. 
000         780, 

000)  (8.827, 

000) 

000)    (-30. 

000)  (500. 
0'W)(88.  309, 
000)  (7,365, 

OOO)        (80. 

000)      (305. 


30,877,500,000    30,877,500,000 


000.000  -1.050, 
070. 000  830, 

000. 000)  (8.  827, 

(1.417. 

000.000)    (-30. 

000. 000)  (500. 
732.000)(88.  309, 
178,000)  (7,469. 

000, 000)        (80. 

584,  OOO)      (305, 


000,000  -1,050. 
070, 000  805, 

000.000)  (8,827, 

400.000)  (1.487. 

000.000)     (-30. 

000.000)  (600, 
737,  0OOK88.  309. 
458,  000)  (7,  454. 

000. 000)        (80. 

584. 000)       (305, 


000.000 

070,000 

OOO.  000) 
400,000) 
000.  000) 


+829,  923.  000     -3. 961.  801,  000  +34.  450.  580.  000  +333  032  000 

-2,  580,  514.  000     -1.  667.  670.  000  +3.  558.  080.  000  +358  032  000 

+  181.200,000  ...     . 

+4,197,372.000    -2.319,131,000  +30, 877, 500," 000  I]I"I"IIi;i; 

+970.  000.  000 
+  1,865.000 


+25.000.000         +25,000.000    -25,000.000 

(-942,362.000)..   

(+346.  739, 000)      (-66, 261, 000)(-t-l,  487, 400, 000)(+70. 000. 000) 

(-28.000,000).... 

000.000)       (+300.  000,  000) 

732,  000)(+88,  309.  732.  000)  .  .  

458.  000)  (+e,  575,  408.  000)     (+105,280.000)      (+89.  280.  65c)(-i5,  666,  WO) 


000.000) 
534.000) 


(+30,000,OM). 
(-14.950.033) 


(+2.115.000). 


Mr.  PROXMIKI-  .Mr  President,  before 
we  go  to  passat-r  m;  the  conferc'iue  re- 
port and  the  reading  of  the  innendnients 
in  disagreement.  I  want  to  offer  ni.v  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  to  the  di.sfii- 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
HUD  Subcommittee,  soon  to  be  a  sub- 
committee chairman.  Seiintor  Math'as. 
on  another  outstanding  effort  at  bring- 
ing this  bill  through  the  Con  cress  One 
of  the  true  pleasures  that  I  in c  ii  al  m 
my  years  in  the  Senate  has  beer.  l!ie  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  on  this  bill 
He  is  a  Senator  of  tremendous  ability, 
insight,  and  skill.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend his  minority  staff  assistant.  Wally 
Berger.  Wally  has  always  been  most  co- 
operati\c  and  professional  m  his  deal- 
ings with  my  staff  and  I  v.  :sh  him  well 
as  a  member  of  next  year  s  y.ew  ni;!:(ir;t.\ 
Staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  at  tlus  tiir.e  that 
the  conference  rei)ort  be  atrecd  \o 

Mr.  ^!  A.  I"!i!.\.S  adcircsscd  the  (■h:.'.r 

The  A'.  'i:sr,  PRESIDENT  pro  teir.- 
pore.  1:.     .-i:..ito;   from  Marvland 

Mr,  .M.\i"HI\.s  ^:r  President.  Thur.s- 
day.  November  20.  thr-  House  and  Senate 
conferees  met  and  held  a  free  and  open 
di.scus.sion  on  the  79  amendments,  court 
them  79,  to  the  HVU  and  Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill  Tlio  confer- 
ence resulted  in  a  pood  exchange  of 
views  positive  e\(  h.m^'e  of  yiews.  and  [Iv 
agreement  before  us  today  rejiresents  a 
consensus  opinion  on  each  of  tlie  items 

I  certainly  wish  to  exnress  my  admira- 
tion and  my  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  t'.ie  subcommittee,  the  distinfjuished 
Senator  from  VVusconsin  'Mr.  PRoxwiRf. ' 
He.  as  is  aiways  the  case  m  such  situa- 
tions,      unswer\;nKlv       supported       the 


Senate's  position  even  when  his  personal 
views  were  at  times  divergent  from  that 
of  the  majority-of  the  Senate.  It  is  a:: 
example  of  the  way  the  chatrmar,  rif  u 
Senate  committee  should  conduct  him- 
.self  in  that  kind  of  s'tuation  I  would  also 
like  to  note  the  siRnificant  contributions 
of  Senators  Schmitt.  Weickkr.  Bellmon, 
and  HuDDLESTON'.  I  would  also  like  tc 
t:ike  this  opijortunity  to  thank  Cor^press- 
man  Boi,»nd.  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  for  the  excel- 
lent job  that  he  did  in  presiding  over  the 
conference  committee  and  moving  things 
along  in  a  \ery  orderly  fashion 

I  would  be  icmiss  if  I  did  not  join  witi; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  thanking  Mr.  Wally  Berger.  and 
also  his  assistant  Tom  van  der  \'oort.  for 
tlie  really  extraordinary  support  that 
each  of  them  has  rendered  to  tins  sub- 
lommittec  during  the  life  of  this  whole 
Congress.  It  has  made  our  ,iobs.  I  think. 
;is  ni'^:n!;ers  of  the  committee  much 
e.is.er  and  I  think  has  assisted  m  the 
cu.ilit.v  :.,f  the  work  product  that  \\f: 
fit. ally  p.;.;ifully  achieved  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  two  such  extraord.nary  men, 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wM  >ield.  I  want  to  join  in  the 
com.mendi.tion  of  the  Senator  from 
.M.(r.\htiid  ret-'ardmg  Tom  van  der  Voort 
Tlie  reason  I  dm  net  mention  him  is  be- 
(ause  lie  jjrepared  the  remarks,  and  !u 
was  too  modest  to  commend  himself. 
V.  liifh  he  should  not  have  been,  and  I  am 
(orrecting  that  m  joining  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  Tom  van  der  Voort  is  as 
fine  a  staff  man  as  the  Senate  ha.s.  ir  my 
judgment,  ar.d  he  did  a  great  job  oi.  this 
bill 


Mr  M.ATHI.'\S  Mr  President,  during 
the  7  day.s  that  H  R    7631  was  on  the 

Senate  floor,  each  of  the  amendments 
V.  ere  discussed  in  considerable  detail  and 
I  \\X  :.ot  impose  upon  my  colleagues  by 
r(,terat::-.F  tho.se  discussions  I  will,  how  - 
ever.  liiL;i]:clit  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant deris.ons  reached  in  conference 

For  the  Department  o;  Housing  u.:;c 
I'rban  Development,  the  conferees  pro- 
\ided  an  add.tional  $70  million  iii  con- 
tract authority  over  the  Senate  figure. 
Tills  contract  authority,  coupled  with 
S2  1  billion  m  budget  authority,  which 
was  available  through  carrvover  from 
the  a.ssisted  housing  program,  was  ear- 
marked for  the  section  235  homeowner- 
.siiip  assistance  program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  additional  resources  will  pro- 
vide approximately  20  000  units  of  .sub- 
sidized housing  for  eligible  low -income 
recipients. 

In  another  action,  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted $108  8  m.ilhon  of  the  $113  8  mil- 
lon  amendm.ent  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  t!ie  operation  of  low-income  housmg 
programs  These  funds  will  cover  a 
shortfall  caused  by  unexpected  hieh  fuel 
costs  incurred  by  public  housing  authori- 
ties. The  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate's  proposed  level  of  $125  million 
for  the  Solar  Energy  and  Conservation 
Bank  ThLS  fundiiig  level  is  $35  million 
above  the  Hou.se  and  sho'uld  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  full  scale  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank  dunng  fiscal  year  198  3 
The  House  also  accept<?d  a  Senat-e 
amendment  providing  an  additional  $2 
million  for  fair  liotLsmg  ar.c  equal 
opportunity.  These  funds  vail  support 
133  commimity  housing  resource  boards 
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in  their  effort  to  a-ssist  in  ImplementinK 
communities'  fair  housing  plans. 

On  another  housing  issue,  the  con- 
ferees provide  $33.75  million  for  compre- 
hensive plaiininK  grants  which  was 
$11  25  million  iibove  the  House  level  and 
$6 1:5  million  bclmv  the  Senate.  The 
additional  funds  were  targeted  for 
States,  arcrtwides  and  localities  and 
should  be  sufRcient  to  continue  the  Im- 
portant phinning  efforts  underway  at 
each  of  those  levels. 

For  NASA  conferees  provided  $31  7 
million  out  of  the  $65.5  million  of  add- 
ons included  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  These  add-ons  provide  essential 
funding  for  the  physics  and  astronomy, 
aeronautics,  life  sciences,  technology 
transfer,  and  other  high  technology 
NASA  programs  The  conference  report 
also  contains  language  directing  NASA 
to  obtain  the  views  of  an  independent 
panel  before  proceeding  with  major  pro- 
gram changes.  The  conferees  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  such  a  mechanism 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  best  talent 
available  be  consulted  on  such  matters 
and  that  the  user  communities  be  in- 
cluded in  the  decisionmaking  processes. 

For  EPA.  the  conference  committee 
accepted  $13.8  million  of  the  $16  million 
for  the  hazardous  waste  programs. 
Through  an  oversight,  the  conference  re- 
port fails  to  note  that  $5,911  million  is 
earmarked  within  the  salaries  and  ex- 
i;enses  account  for  hazardous  waste  ac- 
tivities requested  in  House  Document 
96-368.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides  for  a  1  percent  transfer  author- 
ity as  opposed  to  the  2  percent  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Through  this  authority. 
EPA  would  be  authorized  to  transfer 
approximately  $8  million  from  its  other 
accounts  to  the  salaries  and  expenses 
account  thus  reducing  the  ex[jected 
shortfall  in  this  account 

For  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
conference  committee  provided  funding 
for  several  Senate  initiatives  including 
$6  million  and  176  staff  years  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  readjustment  counseling 
centers,  funding  for  the  continuation  of 
flight  and  correspondence  school  train- 
ing and  $3  million  for  advanced  plan- 
ning for  major  construction  projects 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  amendment  No  69  which  pro- 
\ided  for  a  2-percent  cut  in  all  agencies 
covered  under  this  act  other  than  the 
Veterans'  Administration  While  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  such  an 
across-the-board  cut  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
this  bill  IS  the  only  one  that  would  ac- 
tually incorporate  such  a  cut  After  some 
discussion,  the  conferees  elected  to  vest 
OMB  With  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining precisely  where  and  to  what  ex- 
lent  the  cut  should  be  applied  The 
provisions  worked  out  in  the  compromise 
allow  OMB  to  reduce  the  budget  author- 
ity for  each  account,  activity  and  project 
from  0  to  *!  perrtnt  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  exercising  this  discretion.  OMB  se- 
lects for  reduction  those  activities  that 
are  least  sensitive  to  funding  changes 
and  tho.se  that  will  have  a  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  delivery  of  essential  services. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  conference  report  to  HR    7631. 


specifically  iimi-ndnu'nt  No  32.  which 
deals  with  the  I-eiicral  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency.  FEMA. 

The  conferees  have  wisely  emphasized 
that  the  President  should  use  discretion 
in  making  contributions  to  State  and 
local  governments,  via  a  cost  sharing 
scheme,  relating  to  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  damaged  public  fac;lities  in  de- 
clared national  disaster  areas.  Under 
Public  Law  93-288  funds  are  authorized 
up  to  100  percent  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  Moimt  St.  Helens  disaster, 
declared  national  disaster  areas  with 
damaged  public  facilities  have  been  fed- 
erally funded  at  75  percent.  Language 
propo-ied  by  the  House  limiting  Federal 
contributions  to  75  percent  for  damaged 
facilities  was  deleted  by  the  conference 
committee.  FEMA  has  since  indicated  it 
will  continue  to  interpret  discretionary 
cost  sharing  at  75  percent.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  discretionary  cost 
sharing  for  repair  or  restoration  of  dam- 
aged public  facilities  can  be  interpreted 
by  FEMA  to  be  a  steadfast  75  percent 
contribution  in  all  cases. 

This  past  Friday  the  President  de- 
clared Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside, 
and  San  Bernardino  Counties  national 
disaster  areas,  due  to  the  excessive  dam- 
age caused  by  flres  and  high  winds.  I 
have  been  informed  that  I-EMA  agam 
plans  to  contribute  only  75  percent  to 
the  restoration  or  repair  of  public  facili- 
ties. The  remaining  25  percent  will  be 
PiiAsed  on  to  the  State  who  wdl  then  pass 
many  of  the  various  costs  on  to  the  local 
governments. 

During  midwinter  of  next  year,  these 
declared  disaster  areas  could  experience 
heavy  rains.  As  a  result  of  the  fires. 
Hooding  IS  very  possible.  Will  these  local 
governments  who  have  already  faced 
severe  financial  loss  and  hardship,  again 
be  reviewed  under  the  same  criterion  ior 
subsequent  disasters? 

If  thLs  were  not  enough,  these  disaster 
areas  must  hope  that  if  Hooding  should 
occur,  that  no  landslides  would  follow  be- 
cause FEMA's  new  landslide  policy  states, 
and  I  quote : 

The  applicant  would  be  respooslble  for 
any  stabilization  of  tlie  landslide  area 

So  not  only  could  these  communities 
come  under  this  steadfast  75  percent  pol- 
icy twice  in  a  short  period  of  time  but 
they  will  also  face  the  additional  costs  for 
stabilizing  land  masses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  other  costs  a  locality  must 
bear,  which  include  the  administrative 
costs  for  the  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  believes  this 
conference  report  is  open  for  interpreta- 
tion, then  I  believe  it  can  and  should  con- 
clude that  its  75  percent  funding  for 
damaged  public  facilities  should  not  be 
considered  the  final  word  in  all  disasters. 

The  conferees  urge  that  discretionary 
cost  sh  iring  policy  be  continued  and  that 
that  the  policy  be  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  I  support  a 
review  and  hope  to  p!ay  a  role  in  the  re- 
view process  when  it  comes  about  How- 
ever, until  that  review  is  forthcoming  i 
urge  FEMA  to  consider  that  d  scretionary 
cost  sharing,  as  discussed  by  the  con- 
ferees, stipulates  judging  each   Federal 


disaster  on  a  case-bv-case  basis  for  fund- 
ing. In  so  doing  it  may  find  that  some 
declared  disasters  may  deserve  more 
than  75  percent  funding,  and  some  per- 
haps less. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  must  realize  that  disasters,  espe- 
cially those  caused  by  Mother  Nature. 
rarely  conform  to  steadfast  Federal  pol- 
icy. Therefore,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  agency  to  re- 
view the  ability  of  each  disaster  area  to 
restore  or  repair  damaged  public  facili- 
t.es  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  'H.  Rept.  No.  96-1476) 
now  before  the  Senate  contains  language 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  statement  of  man- 
agers which  must  be  of  concern  to  every 
Senator  The  language  added  to  the  bill 
pertiining  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  pages  13  and  14  vio'ates  at  least  two 
Senate  rules,  rule  XXAHII  and  rule  XVI 

Rule  XXVIII.  paragraph  2  states: 

Conferees  shall  not  insert  in  their  report 
mailer  not  committed  to  them  by  either 
House,  nor  shall  they  strike  from  the  bill 
matter  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  If  new  mat- 
ter Is  inserted  In  the  report,  or  if  matter 
which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  is  strtclc- 
en  from  the  bill,  a  point  of  order  may  be  maae 
against  the  report,  and  If  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  the  report  is  rejected  or  shall  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee  of  conference 
If  the  House  of  Representative.;  has  ;iot  al- 
ready acted  thereon 

The    bill    language    I    refer    to    wh'ch 

reads, not  to  exceed  1 1 1  $29,000.- 

000  for  Space  Transportation  Systems 
Upper  Stages,  •  •  •  (9)  $149,700  OCO 
for  Spacelab.  without  the  approval  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. •  ♦  •  ••  was  in  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  bill  and  is  matter  not 
committed  to  the  conferees  by  cither 
House.  Furthermore,  this  constitutes 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill  in 
violation  of  Senate  rule  XVI.  para- 
graph 2. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  longuaee  is  that 
NASA  cannot  exceed  Kpecific  dollar 
amounts  during  fiscal  year  1981  on  nine 
projects  within  the  total  research  and 
development  appropriation  without  the 
approval  ot  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Kot  only  does  thit  language 
breach  our  parliamentary  rules,  but  it 
interferes  w,th  the  effective  management 
of  these  highly  technical  and  complex 
activities. 

Mr  President,  we  noted  and  were 
greatly  concerned  by  similar  restrictive 
language  on  two  space  projects  that  ap- 
peared in  the  fiscal  year  irSO  HUD-iiide- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill. 
The  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate  arplies  this  restrictive  language 
to  nine  NASA  projects  Such  restrictions 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
to  effectively  and  economically  manage 
NASA's  large  complex  space  and  aero- 
nautical re.se.arch  projects  It  is  our  view 
that  under  the  law  all  management  deci- 
sions in  NASA  are  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  NASA  Administrator,  that 
he  IS  the  responsible  official;  and.  that 
the  Congress  is  not  equipped   to  make 
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and  is  not  in  the  position  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  such  decisions. 

The  programs  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admini.stration  are 
duly  authorii'ed  by  the  Congress  on  an 
annual  basi,*;  along  with  what  the  Con- 
gress now  considers  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient reprogriming  authority  Should 
changes  in  this  reproRraming  authority 
be  needed,  it  shouli  be  changed  only 
after  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  and  passage  of 
appropriate  legislation  by  the  Congress 
incorporating  these  changes.  The  lan- 
guape  added  to  this  bill  by  the  conferees 
could  cause  interference  with  the  policy 
determinations  already  made  by  the 
Congress  with  re.spect  to  rrograms  and 
projects  of  the  National  .'.eronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

We  all  are  cognizant  and  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  several  major  NASA 
projects  have  encountered  difficulties, 
both  technical  and  minagerial.  resulting 
in  program  stretchout  and  financial 
overruns.  While  we  recognize  that  some 
of  these  conditions  emanate  from  the 
basic  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  are  aware  that  there  have  ex- 
isted some  manacicment  deflrien"ies 
These  are  being  addressed,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  future.  Clearlv,  NASA  must  in- 
crease its  review  and  vigilance  over  its 
major  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, but  Congress  should  not  make  a 
negative  contribution  to  the  manaee- 
ment  of  these  projects  and  programs 
throush  restrictive  ceilings  and  prior  ap- 
provals that  limit  the  flexibility  granted 
bv  authorizing  legislation  to  the  respon- 
sible official  to  perform  his  duties 
effectively. 

Mr  President.  Congress  should  be  cur- 
rently and  fully  informed  by  NASA  of 
the  technical  and  financial  status  of  all 
its  projects  and  programs,  particularly 
on  problem  areas  When  circumstance.^ 
warrant  it.  committees  can  hold  over- 
sight hearings  to  determine  the  facts,  to 
understand  the  problems  and  to  assure 
the  people  and  the  Congress  that  pro- 
grams and  projects  will  be  executed  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Combined  with  the 
annual  authorization  and  annual  appro- 
priations process,  this  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  ample  opportunity  for  timely 
corrective  action  if  authorized  activities 
are  not  beinc  properly  earned  out. 

Artificial  controls  are  not  a  substitute 
for  good  manacement  Thev  reduce  the 
Administrators  flexibility  to  effectively 
manage  NASA's  large  complex  research 
and  development  programs  and  projects 
and.  most  Important,  dampen  the  en- 
thusiasm and  initiative  of  competent, 
dedicated  employees  trying  to  achieve 
demanding  objectives  Tlie  consequences 
of  such  artificial  controls  are  to  reduce 
productivity,  increase  costs,  and  bring 
about  more  cost  overrun  situations  which 
none  of  us  wants  to  see. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
feel  obligated  to  express  a  deep  concern 
over  the  legislative  hinguaqe  included  m 
the  NASA  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations   section    of    HR     7631.    in 


violation  of  the  aforementioned  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  language  the  conferees  have 
put  in  the  statement  of  managers  ipage 
14',  which  directs  NASA  to  establish  an 
ongoing  relationship  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  independent  project 
review  capability.  The  language  directs 
the  National  Academies  to  select  the  i>ar- 
ticipants  of  each  review  panel;  specifies 
who  will  coordinate  this  activity  m  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration :  and  requires  that  a  written  re- 
port prepared  by  the  reviewers  be  simul- 
taneously submitted  to  NASA  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Finally, 
the  language  says: 

In  the  future  the  Committees  do  not  In- 
tend to  recommend  approval  of  any  major 
program  changes  unless  such  an  Independent 
review  panel  concurs  with  the  proposed 
rourso  of  action  During  a  review  period 
NASA  should  not  take  any  action  that  would 
prejudice  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  option? 
under  consideration 

This  language  in  the  statement  of 
managers  interferes  directly  with  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Admm- 
i.-trator  of  NASA. 

Senate  rule  XXVIII.  paragraph  4. 
states  that  the  explanatory  statement — 
the  statement  of  managers — in  each  con- 
ference report  shall  be  sufficiently  de- 
tailed and  explicit  to  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  amendments 
or  propositions  contained  in  such  report 
will  have  on  the  measure  to  w  hich  tliose 
measures  or  propositions  relate  The  rule 
requiring  explanation  of  actions  is  not 
meant  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
conferees  to  establish  a  separate  project 
management  requirement  on  the  Agency 
through  an  outside  review  system.  In- 
deed, the  language  m  the  statement  of 
managers  imposes  an  outside  manage- 
ment decision  process  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  an  outside  re- 
view panel  an  enormous  authority  but 
not  responsibility.  This  language  inter- 
feres with  the  'authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  NASA  The 
law  IS  absolutely  clear  on  this  point.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  iPubhc  Law  85-568  i  section  202iai 
states ; 

The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an 
.'Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
cuilian  life  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consciit  of  the  Senate  t'nder  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  President 
the  Administrator  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  discharge  of  all 
duties  of  the  Administration,  and  shall  have 
autliorlty  and  control  over  all  personnel  and 
activities  thereof 

Should  this  bill  become  law.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  will  be  obligated  to  noti- 
fy the  Administrator  of  NASA  that  not- 
withstanding the  language  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  or  any  course  of  action 
recommended  by  a  review  panel  of  e;ther 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the 
National    Academy   of   Engineering,   he 


alone — as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminL";tratJon — 
is  respon-sible  for  the  direction  of  all 
NASA  activities  Under  the  law  he  alone 
IS  responsible  for  making  the  decisions 
on  how  to  proceed  with  each  and  every 
N.\SA  program  and  project  regardless  of 
any  recommendations  that  may  evolve 
from  an  outside  review  panel. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  conferees 
were  under  great  pressure  to  reach 
agreement  on  this  appropriation  bill  so 
that  It  could  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  before  thks  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
But  I  hope  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
will  see  the  insertion  of  matter  not  com- 
mitted to  them  by  either  House  into  this 
appropriation  bill,  the  last  time  we  see 
legislation  in  this  appropriation  bill  and 
the  last  time  we  see  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  lawful  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Administrator  of 
NASA. 

Mr  LUGAR.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Proxmire. 

Today  we  are  considering  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $70  million  for 
the  section  235  program  administered  by 
HUD.  This  program  ha.s  had  a  volatile 
history  and  our  experience  this  fall  is 
just  another  chapter  in  that  turbulent 
history. 

Until  last  spring  no  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  had  been  expended  under 
the  235  program  But  m  the  last  7  months 
over  S140  milhon  has  been  spent,  ex- 
hausting the  available  funding.  When 
the  funds  were  exhausted  m  October,  the 
program  was  suspended 

Because  the  spending  rate  increased  so 
dramatically,  program  control  was  not 
as  tight  as  it  should  have  been  As  a  re- 
sult. HUD  was  forced  to  shut  off  the  pro- 
gram very  suddenly.  In  fact,  the  cutoff 
was  so  sudden  that  many  HUD  field 
offices  gave  no  hint  of  cutoff  prior  to  the 
suspension. 

In  Indiana  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
gram has  caused  some  very  severe  prob- 
lems For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  In- 
dianapolis area  office  was  administering 
the  program  outside  of  the  usual  proce- 
dures In  virtually  all  cases  builders  were 
discouraged  from  applying  for  reserva- 
tions Instead  builders  were  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  construction  and  apply 
for  a  firm  commitment  after  an  eligible 
family  had  signed  a  contract  to  purchase 
a  qualified  house 

When  the  program  wa.s  suspended 
many  builders  were  caucht  with  com- 
pleted homes  and  qualified  235  purchas- 
ers; but  no  program  funds  Moreover, 
these  builders  did  not  have  signed  letters 
of  reservation  for  program  funds 

Clearly  these  builders  should  not  have 
proceeded  without  following  the  proper 
procedures  for  this  program  But  it  is 
pa.'^y  to  understand  how  the  situation 
developed  Most  businessmen  avoid  pa- 
perwork and  redtape  whenever  they  can 
If  a  HUTD  office  worker  told  a  builder  that 
a  reservation  was  not  really  needed;  or 
if  a  high  level  of  funding  indicated  little 
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risk,   in  most  cases  that  builder  would 
not  apply  for  a  reservation 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
Indiana  where  buildtTs  have  finished  a 
home,  a  qualitlt'd  piircha-ser  has  signed  a 
contract  t<j  purchase  the  home-  in  many 
cases  the  purchiuscr  has  also  sold  his 
existinK  home — but  there  Is  no  flnancinp 
available  We  face  this  situation  because 
builders,  lenders,  and  home  buyers  relied 
upon  conversations  with  HUD  employ- 
ees ilUD  eniploye«-s  were  artinK  in  ig- 
norance of  the  national  siiuiition  and 
were  pr  ibably  trying  to  be  helpful  I  be- 
heve  that  HUD  luus  an  obliKUtiDU  to  those 
injured,  not  a  lethal  obligation,  but  a 
moral  obhuation. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  Is  national  in 
scujxv  I  do  not  have  any  national  data, 
but  I  have  information  on  the  scope  of 
the  Indiana  problem  A  survey  by  the 
Humebuililers  Association  of  Indiana  in- 
dicates that  there  are  4U5  homes  that 
were  sold  iirior  to  October  31,  1980.  that 
<to  not  have  reservations  or  firm  com- 
initm<'nt,s  under  235.  These  homes  were 
sold  to  eligible  buyers  and  are  within 
the  limitations  of  the  235  program. 

To  fully  fund  the  moral  commitments 
that  have  been  Identified  we  would  need 
appn)ximately  $1  4  million  In  new  con- 
tract authority  Indiana  will  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  new  authority  to  meet 
all  the  demand  for  funds  but  there 
should  be  enough  new  authority  to  as- 
sist Uio.se  who  built  houses  in  anticipa- 
tion of  utilizing  the  235  proRram. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  insure  that  those 
commitments  are  met.  Any  procedure 
will  have  its  faults,  but  I  believe  Uiat 
those  commitments  must  be  met.  Moral 
commitments  should  be  funded  before 
any  new  commitments  are  made. 

HUD  could  satisfy  those  moral  com- 
mitments by  issuing  firm  commitments 
to  applicants  who  had  signed  a  contract 
to  purchase  an  eligible  home  prior  to 
October  31.  1980  Those  firm  commit- 
ments would  be  issued  prif  to  the  is-u- 
uice  of  any  new  commitments. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  HUD  must  address.  There  are 
indications  that  HUD  is  sensitive  to  the 
problem,  but  I  believe  that  a  clear  and 
effective  procedure  must  be  established 
to  ensure  that  all  builders  and  program 
participants  are  treated  fairly 

Does  Senator  Proxmire  share  my  con- 
cern' Does  HUD  have  a  responsibility 
to  builders  and  families  injured  by 
HUDs  actions^ 

Mr  PROXMIRF  In  response  to  the 
ilistingiiished  Senator,  let  me  say  that 
while  I  am  not  tiersonally  aware  of  the 
actual  procedures  used  in  Indiana,  I 
have  heard  of  allegations  that  in  some 
c;ises  builders  were  discouraged  by  HUD 
from  applying'  for  preliminarv  reserva- 
tions and  encouraged  to  build  with  the 
expectation  that  s«H'tlon  235  funds  would 
be  available,  and  with  these  assurances 
such  builders  proceeded  to  find  specific 
eligible  buyers.  If,  in  fact,  these  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred.  HUD  should 
■ruike  funds  available  to  such  builders 
i.)f  course  any  such  action  would  have 
to    be    within    the    constraints    of    the 


availability  of  funds  allocated  to  an 
area  under  the  fair  share  formula  I 
understand  that  HUD  is  aware  of  the 
po.ssibility  that  a  problem  similar  to 
what  you  have  described  exists  in  sev- 
eral states,  and  Is  seeking  to  develop  an 
equitable  solution 

Mr  LUUAft  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  attention  to  this  problem  and  for 
your  assistance  In  developing  a  uork- 
able  solution  to  the  problem  As  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  you  have 
distingui.shed  yourself  as  a  Senator  who 
does  not  ignore  the  problems  of  imple- 
mentation that  often  accompany  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  I  appreciate  your  a.sslst- 
ance  and  look  forward  to  more  coopera- 
tive ventures  in  the  future 

SECTION    23b    HOMEOWNEHSHir    ASSISTANCE 

FUNDING 

Mr  CHILES  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Specifically.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
limited  supplemental  funding  that  has 
been  provided  in  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  approplrations  bill  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  program. 

I  have  supported  the  additional  $70 
million  of  contract  authority  for  ex- 
penditures under  the  existing  section  235 
program  for  the  purp»ose  of  providing 
assistance  to  homebuilders  and  home 
buyers  who  were  caught  in  a  bind  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  mismanagement  of  the 
program  when  the  Department  ran  out 
of  funding  for  the  program  and  contin- 
ued to  accept  applications  I  know  that 
the  chairman  shares  my  dislike  of  hav- 
ing to  ball  out  an  agency  that  spends 
limited  funds  as  if  they  had  no  limit. 
However,  if  the  Congress  does  not  act 
now  the  homebuilders  and  home  buyers 
will  be  left  in  the  lurch  because  they 
put  up  their  own  money  for  new  devel- 
opments when  the  Department  indicated 
to  them  that  the  necessary  funding 
would  be  available  to  them  after  their 
contracts  were  approved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  by  limiting  this  expenditure  to  the 
existing  program,  and  not  providing 
funding  for  the  section  235  emergency 
stimulus  program  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  96-399,  the  focus  should  be 
on  meeting  commitments  made  by  HUD 
and  clearing  out  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions that  I  know  exists,  especially  in  the 
State  of  Florida  I  had  become  quite  con- 
cerned when  I  learned  that  the  majority 
of  HUD  offices  in  Florida  were  not  able 
to  honor  their  commitments  to  the  re- 
spective builders  and  buyers 

Parluularly.  I  was  unhappy  to  find 
out  that  the  offices  were  operating  on  a 
verbal  commitment  basis  rather  than  by 
accepting  preliminary  reservations  The 
outcome  of  Lliis  is  that  the  many  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  are  in  serious 
trouble.  I  would  like  to  clarify  with  the 
chairman  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
that  top  priority  go  to  meeting  the  com- 
mitments which  HUD  has  already  made. 


both  verbal  and  written,  uhere  builders 
or  buyers  have  already  taken  action 
biised  on  HLT)s  cumniltmeiit 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct,  although,  of 
course,  the  funds  must  be  allocated  ini- 
tially under  a  fair  share  formula  man- 
dated by  the  authoriring  legislation 

Mr  CHILES  I  understand  that  the 
authorization  provides  for  an  initial  al- 
location of  the  funds.  However,  our  ex- 
perience has  always  been  that  some 
areas  do  not  u.se  all  of  their  money  and 
it  is  returned  to  the  Secretary  for  re- 
allocation. I  would  certainly  expect  that 
any  reallocated  funds  would  be  used  to 
meet  existing  commitments  not  suffi- 
ciently covered  by  the  initial  formula 
allocation,  before  being  used  for  new 
commitments  And  of  cour.se,  we  would 
want  HUD  to  use  the  initial  allocations 
111  each  State  to  meet  their  current  com- 
mitments before  getting  into  new  areas. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  agree 
that  that  is  the  most  fair  and  reason- 
able approach,  and  would  recommend 
that  HUD  implement  the  program  that 
way. 

Mr  CHILES.  I  appreciate  receiving 
the  clarification  from  Senator  Proxmire, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  meet  the 
country's  housing  needs  while  maintain- 
ing fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr  President,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Congress  has  moved  rapidly  and  worked 
through  the  budget  and  appropriations 
proce.ss  to  provide  this  limited  .supple- 
mental funding  for  the  section  235  pro- 
gram Now  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
I  hope  that  HUD  will  act  immediately. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  be  printed 
in  the  Record  This  letter  urges  the  De- 
partment to  take  rapid  action  to  meet 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  way 
we  have  just  clarified  in  this  colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S     SENATr. 

December  2,  1980 
Hon  Moon  Landbitij. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Waatitngton.  DC. 
Dear  Moon  :  Tiie  Congress  is  presently 
talcing  final  action  on  tlie  FY81  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies'  Appropriations  Bill  In- 
cluded in  tills  report  Is  $70  million  of  con- 
tract authority  for  the  FHA  Section  235 
Program  Tills  special  appropriation  is  being 
provided  by  Congress  In  response  to  the  se- 
vere problems  created  by  the  HUD  Insuring 
omces  in  a  number  of  states  All  but  one 
Insuring  Office  in  Florida  operated  on  a 
verbal  commitment  basis,  encouraging 
builders  to  put  up  money  for  new  develop- 
ments on  tiie  assurance  of  later  Section  235 
financing  Since  HUD  failed  to  advise  the 
Insuring  Offices  of  the  depletion  of  the  orig- 
inal appropriated  funds,  buyers  and  devel- 
opers of  Section  235  homes  were  placed  In 
a  .serious  financial  predicament  It  Is  my 
hope  that  top  priority  be  t.-lven  to  these  in- 
dividuals to  whom  HUIJ  had  made  a  com- 
mitment either  verbal  or  written  when  HUD 
formulates  a  plan  to  disburse  these  addi- 
tional dollars  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vl.scd  of  HUD.s  plan  and  the  p.'iorlty  system 
adopted  for  the  disbursement  of  these  dol- 
lars ul  Hit  earliest  possible  date 
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Thank   you  for  your  time  and   considera- 
tion 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Most  sincerely. 

Lawto.n  Chiles 

VA     AI'PROPRLATIONS 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee's  HUD  and 
Indei>endent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
I  Mr.  Pkoxmire  >  for  his  fine  work  m  mak- 
ing sure  that  this  conference  agreeaicnt 
on  the  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  act.  H.R. 
7631.  would  provide  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  'Veter.ms'  Affairs.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  efforts.  Particu- 
larly gratifymg  to  me  is  the  inclusion  ui 
the  conference  report  of  full  funding  for 
the  long-planned  con.struction  of  a  med- 
ical research  and  education  building  at 
the  VA  medical  center  at  Long  Beach. 
Calif  ,  and  an  additional  $6  million,  in- 
cluding 176  staff  positions,  for  the  VA  s 
readjustment  counseling  program  for 
Vietnam -era  veterans.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  of  these  very  important  matters 
would  have  been  so  satisfactorily  re- 
solved in  conference  without  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire  > . 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that,  in  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  conference  report,  the  conferees 
stated  their  intention  that  an  additional 
1,000  direct-care  personnel  positions  are 
to  be  made  available  to  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
conferees  stated  that  these  additional 
positions  shall  be  allocated  only  for  gen- 
eral "staffing  improvements  " — which  I 
hope  will  be  used  to  increase  staffing  in 
the  nursing  service — and  spinal  cord  in- 
jury care — another  service  in  which  in- 
creased st^JlSng  13  a  vital  necessity.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  stated  that,  with 
the  exception  of  designating  additional 
personnel  for  the  VA's  unit  dose  drug- 
dispensing  program,  the  VA  shall  make 
no  changes  in  the  so-called  ba.se  alloca- 
tion of  medical  care  personnel  ix>sitions 
in  the  President  s  budget  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Given  this  lan- 
guage and  the  fact  that  total  conversion 
to  the  unit  dose  system  would  result  in 
improved  patient  care  and  greater  con- 
trol over  drug  stock— thus,  according  to 
GAG,  a  dramatic  decreiuse  in  drug  losses 
in  the  VA  health-care  system— I  strongly 
urge  the  VA  to  commit  additional  per.son- 
nel  positions  to  the  unit  do.se  sy.stem  in 
order  to  convert  many  more  \'A  medical 
centers  to  its  use.  and  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  join  me  in  urging  the  VA  to 
do  so. 

Mr  PROX.MIRE  Mr  President.  I  do 
indeed  .ion  with  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
urging  that  action 

I  believe  that  the  problems  in  the  VA's 
pharmacy  system,  on  wh  ch  the  GAO 
first  reported  nearly  5  years  ago.  must 
be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible  VA  ac- 
tions in  recent  years  that  were  intended 
to  strengthen  controls  on  the  dispensing 


of  drugs  in  'VA  hospitals  have  been  de- 
scribed recently  by  the  GAO  as  being 
largely  ineffective  The  GAO  reports  that 
lax  controls  have  cost  the  taxpayers  ap- 
proximately $16.5  million  a  year  in  drug 
losses.  Pilferage  and  abuse  threaten 
patient  care.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected promptly. 

Thus.  I  strongly  agree  that  the  VA 
should  strengthen  and  expand  its  efforts 
to  convert  as  many  medical  centers  as 
possible  to  the  unit  dose  system  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  'With  respect  to 
another  matter  covered  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify with  the  dist.nguished  floor  manager 
the  effect  on  the  VA  of  the  languace 
agreed  to  m  connection  with  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  for  travel — section 
401  of  the  conference  report.  My  concern 
is  that  the  language  in  the  bill  th.Tt  ex- 
pressly exempts  tra\el  performed  di- 
rectly iTi  connect  on  with  care  and  treat- 
ment of  medical  beneficiaries  of  the  VA 
from  the  limitation  may  be  interpreted — 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  term 
"medical  beneficiaries" — as  not  exempt- 
ing reimbursements  for  veterans  in  con- 
nection with  physical  exam-nations  to 
determine  thcr  entitlement  to  comr>en- 
sit'on.  pens'on.  and  vocational  rehabiU- 
tation.  a  problem  that  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  th's  provision  would  have 
avoided  bv  making  reference  to  all  re- 
imbursements prov'ded  VA  beneficiaries 
under  .section  111  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  The  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  I  worked  together  to  resolve 
ihs  problem  when  the  bill  was  marked 
up  by  his  subcommittee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
Aupu<;t  21.  1980.  letter  about  this  matter 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  heme  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Committer  on  Veterans'  Aftairs. 
Washington     DC     August  21.  1980. 
Hon    William  PRnxMiRE, 

Chairman.  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee. Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.  U.S.   Senate.   Washington    DC. 

Dear  Bill:  In  connection  with  my  Augi-.st 
15  letter  to  you.  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
further  matter  relating  to  the  VA  benefici- 
ary travel  program,  in  connection  with  vour 
Subcommittee  marltup  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
ApDroprlallons  .\cl  for  ITUD 'Independent 
Agencies  (H.R    7631) 

With  respect  to  section  401  in  the  House- 
passed  Act  I  recommend  a  modification  in 
the  language  on  travel  expen.sc  limitations 
to  make  clear  that  the  proposed  limitation 
would  not  apply  to  VA  beneficiary  reim- 
bursements for  travel  in  connection  with 
non-medical  VA  benefits  Thus.  I  urge  that 
your  Subcommittee  modify  the  V^  benefici- 
ary travel  exception  to  Include  all  travel  for 
which  reimbursement  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  111  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affiilrs.  1  am  greatly  concerned  that 
arbitrary  limitations  not  be  placed  on  tlie 
availability  of  funds  to  provide  \'A  bene- 
ficiary travel  reimbursements — a  benefit  to 
which  other  than  medical  beneficiaries — su'-h 
as  veterans  receiving  service-connected  disa- 
bility compensation  exams  or  participating 
In  the  chapter  3!  service-connected  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program — are  entitled 
under  law 

I    deeply    appreciate   your   continuing   co- 


operation regarding  this  very  important  pro- 
^•ram 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Mr.  Cranston' 
Fivinp  me  this  opportunity  to  clanfy  the 
conference  agreement  with  respect  to  XA 
beneficiary  travel  reimbursements.  I 
share  his  concern  that  nc  veteran  be  de- 
nied reimbursement  to  which  he  or  she 
IS  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  title 
38. 

The  term  "medical  beneficiaries'  is  not 
intended  by  the  conferees  to  be  inter- 
preted narrowly.  In  fact,  the  Senate  con- 
feree.'- receded  on  th.s  issue  only  because 
of  the  understanding  that  the  House- 
passed  lang'iape  was  intended  to  be 
broadly  construed  to  include  veterans 
undergoing  physical  examinations  and 
participating  in  rehab. litation  programs 
luider  chapter  31  of  title  38  and  that 
there  was  no  substantial  reason  for  moai- 
fication  of  the  House  provision  of  the  bill 
III  this  respect. 

Mr  CR.ANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
I  Mr.  Mathias'  for  his  steadfast  support 
in  VA  appropriations  matters. 

THE  SOLAR  AND  CONSERVATION  BANK 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
passage  of  th's  HLTJ-Interior  apiiropn- 
ations  bill.  H  R  7631.  Congress  has  com- 
pleted the  process  of  authorizing  and 
funding  the  solar  and  conservation  bank 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  beheve  thLs 
achievement  deserves  special  notice  to- 
day since  the  bank  is  both  an  important 
symbol  and  a  genuine  challenge  for  this 
country. 

The  bank  is  a  symbol  of  Congress 
commitment  to  increasing  America  s  en- 
ergy efficiency.  Despite  the  consensus 
among  energ\-  experts  that  in  the  near 
future  our  least  inflationary,  most  read- 
ily available,  signifi'^ant  new  energy 
"source"  lies  m  the  better  management 
of  our  homes,  businesses,  and  factories. 
Congre.ss  has  been  slow  to  act  on  this 
advice.  Moreover,  when  we  have  acted 
to  accelerate  progress  toward  increased 
efficiency,  our  efforts  have  often  lacked 
varietv  or  have  appealed  to  too  narrow 
a  segment  of  the  public  In  1976.  for  ex- 
ample, we  adopted  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Production  Act.  Most  of  the 
conservation  measures  iii  that  act  were 
initialed  in  a  major  amendment  which 
Senator  Hollincs  and  I  successfully 
spon.sored  m  the  Senate.  In  retrospect 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  giant  stride  toward  en- 
ergy efficiency  m  1976  appears  to  be  only 
a  baby's  step  m  1980  One  reason  is  that 
we  allowed  su'o.sequent  implementation 
of  this  act  to  fall  too  heavily  on  the  regu- 
latory measures.  The  building  energy 
performance  standards,  for  example, 
have  proved  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
write  and  have  generated  widespread  po- 
litical opposition  among  interest  groups. 
As  a  result,  we  have  lost  years  strug- 
gling to  arrive  at  acceptable  standards 
while  neglecting  to  fund  even  the  mod- 
est  financial   incentives  that  were  au- 
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thorized  in  ECPA.  These  positive  incen- 
Uves  were  designed  to  test  the  viabihty 
and  variety  of  approache.s  to  tilting  in- 
vestment decisions  toward  energy  effi- 
ciency If  they  had  ever  been  funded, 
we  would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
todav  to  develop  proprams  with  broad 
public  support  to  increase  our  Nation  s 
energy  security  quickly.  Unfortunately, 
the  program  expired  before  it  was  ever 
funded. 

In  1978  Congress  did  take  a  second 
step  toward  expanding  positive  incen- 
tives to  increase  energy  efliciency  when 
it  adopted  the  15  percent  residential  tax 
credit  for  energy  conservation.  This  In- 
centive has  enhanced  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  energy  efficiency  and  has 
served  to  focus  public  attention  on  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

However,  the  statistics  available  so  far 
demonstrate  that  the  tax  credit  is  not 
sufficient  by  itself.  In  tlie  first  place,  it 
is  not  nearly  as  powerful  an  engine  as 
was  originally  hoped,  reaching  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  homes  it  was 
estimated  to  reach  in  the  first  2  years. 
Second,  the  tax  credit  is  being  used  pri- 
marily by  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
$20,000  or  more.  In  fact,  the  top  25  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  are  receiving  65  per- 
cent of  the  benefits. 

For  this  reason,  the  solar  conservation 
bank  has  been  designed  to  make  addi- 
tional forms  of  incentives  available  to 
fill  the  gap  for  the  other  75  percent  of 
the  public  The  president  of  the  bank  has 
been  given  broad  discretion  to  fashion 
a  combination  of  loans  and  grants 
that  will  make  economic  sense  to  mid- 
dle or  lower  income  Americans.  The 
public  is  receiving  a  strong  signal  to  con- 
serve from  the  rapid  inflation  in  energy 
prices,  but  in  most  cases  it  lacks  the 
capital  to  take  advantage  of  new  invest- 
ment opportunities. 

The  bank  is  particularly  suited  to  cre- 
ating opportunities  for  Americans  to  in- 
vest in  energy  efficiency  without  dictat- 
ing how  to  do  it  This  program  is 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  the 
American  public  is  ready  and  willing  to 
respond  as  long  as  it  is  given  realistic. 
cost-efTective  choices.  Each  household  is 
given  the  freedom  to  make  its  own  de- 
cision about  whether  tax  credits,  loans, 
or  grants  make  more  sense  in  a  particu- 
lar ca.se  In  this  way.  the  full  potential 
of  Yankee  ingenuity  can  be  encouraged 
witiiout  trying  to  make  investment  de- 
cisions in  Wa.shington. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  proud  to  see  it  progress  to  this  point. 
But  now  that  we  have  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  this  important 
program,  we  are  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge for  implementing  it  in  a  way  that 
maximizes  both  ttie  nonregulatory.  non- 
mandatory  choices  to  the  people  and  the 
cost-effective  use  of  Federal  money. 
Since  the  new  admini.stration  has  fre- 
quently emphasized  its  lo.T.mitmfnt  to 
these  goals.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
quickly  seize  the  reins  of  the  bank  and 
use  it  to  its  fullest  potential. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  ex- 
pert reports  recommending  that  energy 
conservation  be  an  essential  element  of 
our  national  energy  policy,  a  percep- 
tion has  developed  that  there  may  pres- 
ently   be    an    overemphasis    on    energy 


conservation  and  an  undcrcmphasis  on 
other  energy  alternatives.  Because  of 
this  perception,  some  may  believe  that 
the  conservation  and  solar  bank  is 
frosting  on  the  cake — an  unessential 
Federal  program 

The  perception  that  there  presently  is 
an  overemphasis  on  energy  conservation 
IS  simply  incorrect.  I  recently  asked  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  pre- 
pare a  comparison  of  Federal  subsidies 
for  energy  conservation  versus  energy 
production  It  found  that  the  incentives 
for  energy  conservation  were  onlv  one- 
sixth  the  incentives  for  energy  produc- 
tion. 

Thus.  I  believe  that  a  fully  operating, 
aggressive  conservation  and  solar  bank 
IS  absolutely  essential  to  fissure  the 
American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
pursue  a  balanced  energy  program  that 
will  benefit  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
meeting  this  objection.* 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations conference  report,  and  to  com- 
ment on  aspects  of  the  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  with  au- 
thorization jurisdiction  over  the  Depart- 
ments  programs.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  measure  pass  so  that 
the  programs  we  ha.e  authorized  may 
receive  an  adequate  funding  level  for 
the  remaiiider  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  a  most  difficult  year  in 
which  to  move  appropriations  legisla- 
tion, given  the  revised  budgets  from  the 
administration  and  the  tortuous  process 
of  reconcihation  that  has  faced  Appro- 
priations Committee  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pressures  of  a  Presidential 
election  year  Thus,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  Messrs.  Proxmire  and  Ma- 
THiAS,  respectively)  de.serve  enormous 
credit  for  the  superb  job  they  have  done 
in  moving  the  HUD  appropriations  bill 
to  a  final  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  to- 
day. Their  skill  and  their  diligence  merit 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  all. 

Mr  President,  the  legislation  provides 
appropriations  for  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program,  the  ur- 
ban development  action  grant  program, 
the  section  8  rental  assistance  and  pub- 
lic housing  programs,  the  flexible  sub.si- 
dies  program,  the  congregate  housing 
.services  program,  the  .section  312  reha- 
bilitation program,  the  GNMA  tandem 
programs,  and  a  host  of  other  programs 
crucial  to  the  Nations  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  to  expand  decent  housing  op- 
portunities for  our  p)eople 

The  largest  single  appropriation  in- 
volves housing  assistance.  Tlie  confer- 
ence report  provides  sufficient  contract 
and  budget  authority  to  a.ssist  about 
250.000  units  of  .section  8  and  public 
hous  ng  during  fiscal  year  1981.  accord- 
ing to  HUD  estuiiates  This  level  is  al- 
mo.st  50.000  units  more  than  was  assisted 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  a  most  welcome 


achievement  during  a  period  of  repeated 
a.^saull  on  social  programs. 

A  50-50  mix  of  unit  types-  new  to 
existing — was  assumed  in  the  conference 
report.  The  50-50  m  x,  which  was  also 
provided  in  the  Housing  Authorization 
Act.  reflects  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  existing  stock  in  our  housing  a.ssist- 
ance  programs  It  Is  true  that  the  over- 
whelming housing  problem  among  low- 
income  persons  is  affordability.  rather 
th:in  substandard  conditions  It  ls  also 
true  that  we  can  a.ssist  far  more  people 
by  using  the  existing  housing  supply  be- 
cause rents  are  lower  in  existing  housing. 
and  thus  it  is  cheaper  to  subsidize  ten- 
ants living  in  such  units.  However,  this 
increased  attention  to  the  existing  stock 
carries  with  it  the  potential  for  neglect 
of  new  production  which  is  aijoolulely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  meet  the  long-term 
housing  needs  of  our  citizens  with 
modest  incomes,  particularly  those  com- 
peting in  rental  markets. 

In  many  areas,  particularly  tho.se 
undergoing  rapid  growth,  the  supply  of 
housing,  both  rental  and  owned,  is  short. 
In  some  places,  there  are  adequate  num- 
bers of  vacancies,  but  the  types  of  units 
available  do  not  properly  match  the 
composition  of  the  households  seeking 
to  move  in.  On  a  national  scale,  home- 
ownership  IS  fast  moving  out  of  the 
range  of  even  middle  class  families,  yet 
the  supply  of  rental  housing,  the  primary 
alternative,  is  shrinking  by  as  much  as 
2  percent  a  year,  due  to  demohtions, 
deterioration,  abandonment,  and  con- 
versions. Aid  to  persons  through  the 
existing  stock  can  be  used  only  as  a 
short-term  device,  for  it  does  little  to 
improve  housing  conditions,  and  nothing 
to  expand  the  supply  We  must  al.so  see 
to  It  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
production.  After  all.  as  former  HUD 
Secretary  Patricia  Harris  pointed  out 
during  hearings  before  my  subcommit- 
tee, today's  new  construction  is  tomor- 
row's existing  housing. 

If  the  private  sector  was  capable  of 
undertaking  the  new  construction  of 
moderately  priced  multilanuly  units  un- 
assisted, then  we  could  focus  housing 
assistance  programs  on  lower  income 
persons  in  the  ex. sting  stock,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  units  would  be  con- 
tinuously added  to  the  supply  to  make 
up  for  those  lost,  and  that  these  new 
Uiul^,  would  eventually  l^e  made  avail- 
able to  those  with  lower  incomes  as  their 
original  occupants  moved  on  to  other, 
newer  rental  dwellings  or  to  homes  of 
their  own.  Unfortunately,  it  is  clear  that 
the  private  .sector  cannot  engage  in  any 
large  scale  construction  of  new  apart- 
ment buildings. 

Unless  we  are  content  to  see  a  con- 
t.nual  shrinking  of  rental  opportunities 
tor  people  with  low  incomes,  and  heavier 
pressure  on  rents  as  those  opportunities 
become  more  restricted,  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  existing  stock  as  the  principal 
means  of  meeting  housing  needs  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons. 

The  50-50  mix  in  the  appropriation 
bill  probably  represents  an  acceptable,  if 
not  desirable,  allocation  of  housing  as- 
sistance resources  However,  it  also  rep- 
resents   unquestionably    a   retreat    from 
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our  pre\ious  emphasis  on  new  construc- 
tion, ana  in  that  retreat  lie.-,  the  seeds 
of  an  unhealthy  lack  ol  regard  for  the 
long-term  human  and  dollar  costs  that 
Villi  inevitably  result  il  we  fail  to  en- 
courage the  producuon  of  rental  housing. 
I  can  a.ssure  you.  Mr.  President  that  m 
the  coming  session,  I  will  be  most  con- 
cerned that  any  proposals  to  revise  our 
housing  a.ssistance  programs  pay  suffici- 
ent attention  to  the  needs  lor  new  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
also  contains  additional  funding  to  ajs- 
sist  iipproxunat«ly  17,000  more  units  of 
housing  unaer  the  section  235  homeown- 
ership  assistance  program.  This  appro- 
priation, wh.ch  substantially  embodies 
the  purpase  of  my  legislation.  S  314d. 
assures  that  the  program  will  be  re- 
started after  it  was  .shutdown  in  Oc- 
tober due  to  the  unexpectedly  rapid  de- 
pletion of  Its  funds  When  the  program 
was  frozen,  many  builders  across  the 
country  were  left  with  an  inventory  of 
houses  they  had  built  under  the  section 
235  in  reliance  upon  the  availability  of 
section  235  interest  subsidies  for  buyers 
they  had  lined  up  In  addition,  the  shut- 
down of  the  program  occunng  during 
thLs  time  of  extraordinarily  high  interest 
rates  brought  to  a  halt  in  a  number  of 
communities  virtually  all  construction 
activity  for  moderate-income  persons. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  be  used  to  promote 
homeowner.ship  among  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  in  all  regions, 
and  that  within  the  constraints  of  the 
fair  share  allocation,  relief  be  accorded 
to  those  builders  who  were  placed  at  fi- 
nancial ri.sk  due  to  the  sudden  expira- 
tion of  the  program'.s  funds  and  HUD'.s 
failure  to  monitor  adequately  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  funds 

The  conference  committee  shifted  $2.1 
billion  in  uiiusaole  carryover  budget 
authority  from  the  section  8  rtntal  as- 
sistance program  to  the  section  235  pro- 
gram, and  then  added  $70  million  m  new 
contract  authority  to  match  the  section 
8  budget  authority  shifted. 

I  want  to  stress  'iiat  this  action  does 
not  violate  the  limiLs  for  assi.sted  hous- 
ing budget  authority  established  by  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fi.scal  year  1981.  nor  does  it  exceed  the 
assisted  housing  contract  authority  ceil- 
ing set  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  hous  ng 
authorization  act.  Neither  does  the  ap- 
propriations action  cause  any  lo.ss  of  sec- 
tion 8  units,  since  the  carr%over  budget 
authority  shifted  was  not  accomjranied 
by  carryover  contract  authority. 

While  the  committee  should  be  con- 
gratulatf^l  lor  its  response  to  the  sect'on 
235  emergency,  we  cannot  a.ssume  that 
17.000  units  will  provide  the  kind  of  na- 
tional housing  stimulus  that  the  housing 
market  will  mo..t  likely  demand  this  win- 
ter. It  was  my  intention  in  offering  S 
3145  to  prov;de  appropriations  for  the 
section  235  .standard  program  and  for 
the  section  235  stimulus  program,  ap- 
proved as  part  of  the  1980  Housing  and 
Communitv  Develonment  Act  The  con- 
ference committee  limited  the  use  of  the 
appropriations  to  the  standard  rrogram, 
a  reasonable  action  considering  that  only 
about  17.000  units  can  be  assisted. 


It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
housing  industry  is  in  store  lor  another 
decline  m  housing  starts.  Certainly,  the 
continued  rise  in  interest  rales,  and  the 
steep  drop  in  housing  construction  per- 
mits that  appeared  in  the  October  198C 
starts  figures,  gives  us  cause  for  genuine 
concern.  Although  the  underlying  de- 
mand lor  housmg  will  persist,  the  auuity 
of  the  housing  industry  to  o\ercome  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  thus  meet  that  de- 
mand at  a  price  that  American  families 
can  generally  afford  will  be  even  weaker 
than  it  is  today.  As  a  result,  we  can  ex- 
pect heavy  use  of  the  section  235  pro- 
gram's available  funds  because  that  pro- 
gram m  many  co.iimunities  offers  the 
only  ooor  to  homeownership  for  moder- 
ate-income families,  and  the  onlv  means 
for  homebuilders  to  stay  in  bus.ness 

Through  the  section  235  programs,  the 
Congress  has  provided  a  workable  and 
fi.scally  prudent  means  of  cushioning  the 
housing  industry  in  time  of  trouble.  The 
housing  outlook  for  the  next  .several 
months  is  ominous,  and  it  may  very  well 
become  necessary  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  build  upon  the  action 
taken  bv  the  appropriations  conference 
co.nimittee  if  another  debilitating  decline 
m  housing  markets  is  to  be  confronted 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  third  year's  funding  for  the  con- 
gregate housing  services  program.  This 
program  provides  3-to-5  year  grants  to 
local  public  housing  agencies  and  spon- 
sors of  section  202  housing  to  furnish 
such  services  as  meaLs  and  housekeeping 
assistance  to  functionally  disabled,  par- 
ticularly elderlv.  tenants. 

While  the  program  now  operates  on  a 
demonstration  basis,  it  embodies  .several 
crucial  new  concepts — multiyear  fondinc; 
of  service  programs  in  order  to  induce 
the  new  construction  of  specially  de- 
signed residential  housing:  local  assess- 
ments of  tenant  service  and  health 
needs;  and  emphasLs  on  close  coordina- 
tion between  housing  and  ser%-ices  agen- 
cies on  a  local  and  State  rather  than 
Federal  level.  Through  this  program, 
persons  with  some  degree  of  functional 
handicap  can  remain  In  their  residences 
and  avoid  unnecessary,  costly  institu- 
tionalization The  program  advances  the 
idea  that  for  these  persons  a  residential 
setting  cannot  be  separated  from  basic 
support  services,  but  the  two  must  work 
together  to  produce  the  complete  housing 
environment  that  these  persons  need, 
and  I  want  to  stress  that  this  environ- 
ment is  not  institutional,  but  residential. 
According  to  HUD.  for  every  dollar  spent 
for  congregate  services,  we  can  save  $5 
to  $20  in  P'ederal  medicaid  costs  for  nurs- 
ine  home  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  $10  million  appro- 
priated for  congregate  housing  services 
IS  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  invest- 
ments we  can  make  from  both  a  human 
and  a  fiscal  standpoint,  and  I  regret  that 
the  appropriations  was  not  closer  to  the 
amount  authorized. 

An  important  reason  for  the  low  level 
of  concregate  services  appropriations  has 
been  the  committee's  perception  that  the 
program  has  not  soent  its  funds  rapidlv 
enough.  It  should  be  noted  that  because 
funds  are  drawTi  down  over  the  term  of 
3-  to  5-year  contracts,  outlays  will  always 


lag  behind  new  resen-ations.  Moreover, 
I  am  informed  tl^at  once  uiitial  awards 
are  made,  the  Department  moves  a^jpb- 
cations  rapidly  to  the  contract  stage.  To 
the  extent  a  problem  has  existed,  it  hes 
m  the  awards  process.  HUD  has  not  been 
able,  to  date,  to  commit  all  funds  pro- 
vided for  a  fiscal  year  within  that  ti&cal 
year,  mainly  because  of  OMB's  delays  in 
apportioning  the  first  year's  appropria- 
tion to  the  agency,  and  the  time  HtTD 
spent  in  developing  procedures  and 
giudelines  to  implement  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  Department  has  assured  me 
that  all  carryover  uncommitted  funds 
from  fiscal  year  1980  and  all  funds  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  com- 
mitted in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  I  certainly 
intend  to  monitor  the  program  closely  to 
see  that  this  occurs. 

The  conference  report  also  allocates 
$970  8  million  for  pubhc  housing  operat- 
ing subsidies  and  $18.05  million  for  the 
traubled  projects  flexible  subsidies  pro- 
gram The  former  a ppr conations  in- 
cludes $108.8  miUion  in  emergency  funds 
to  handle  an  unexpected  25-percent  Jump 
in  public  housing  utihty  costs.  However. 
the  conference  ccxnmittee  figure  is  $5 
million  below  the  Senate-passed  level, 
which  reflects  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration.  My  understanding  is 
that  there  is  no  specific  programmatic 
reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  Senate 
amount.  It  seems  conceivable  to  me  that 
if  the  original  administration  estimate  of 
utihty  cost  increases  over  the  past  year 
was  too  low,  then  the  reestimate  may  also 
be  conservative.  As  a  result,  the  amount 
of  emergency  operating  subsidies  re- 
quested may  be  conservative  as  well.  This 
means  that  the  $5  million  reduction  m 
this  additional  request  may  require  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  to  compensate  for 
utility  payments  by  cutting  other  activi- 
ties, such  as  mamtenance,  out  of  operat- 
mg  budgets  already  squeezed  tight. 

Many  agencies  already  operate  at  a 
deficit  because  their  expenses  outstrip 
not  only  the  rents  they  can  collect  from 
their  low-income  tenants,  but  also  be- 
cause their  allocations  of  operatmg  sub- 
sidies are  often  simply  inadequate  to 
meet  the  normal  and  usual  cost  of  opera- 
tion To  cut  operating  subsidies,  espe- 
cially the  amount  requested  as  an  «ner- 
gency  appropriation,  is  ultimately  a  most 
costly  and  wasteful  practice  because  the 
economies  gained  by  deferring  mainte- 
nance projects  are  lost  many  times  over 
when  this  deferred  mamtenance  leads  to 
serious  deterioration. 

The  flexible  subsidy  appropriation  suf- 
fers from  the  same  short-sightedness: 
Its  $18.05  million  is  some  $23.05  million 
below  the  amount  authorized  These 
funds  are  used  to  stabilize  the  finances  of 
troubled  federally  insured  projects  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  im- 
prove the  management  and  financial 
health  of  these  projects.  The  extent  to 
which  we  cut  back  flexible  subsidies  is 
the  extent  to  which  we  fail  to  address  the 
serious  problems  that  eventually  lead  to 
HUD  ownership  off  the  buildings  and 
payouts  of  huge  insurance  claims. 

Mr  President,  before  I  close  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  bill's  require- 
ment that  a  2-percent  cut  be  applied, 
no  Veterans  Administration  programs 
may  be  cut  by  more  than  3  percent,  and 
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MO  Veterans'  AdmtnlgtniMon  pngnms 
may  be  affected.  I  have  alwasw  be«»  op- 
posed to  this  type  of  appropriations  pro- 
cedure, and  see  no  reason  to  favor  It  now. 
For  one  thing,  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Budget  Act.  which  intends  that  we 
make  careful  choices  in  the  allocation 
of  resources,  and  that  we  have  sound 
programmatic  reasons  lov  reducing  or 
adding  funds  to  any  prc>Kr:im  Thr  con- 
ference committee  proMi-ni  appL.-s  n 
reduction  indiscriminately,  withuiil  re- 
gard to  program  merit. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  way  the  cut  may  be  ap- 
plied. OMB  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  final  determination  about 
which  programs  are  to  be  reduced  OMB 
may  decide,  for  example,  to  reduce  the 
housing  assistance  account  by  3  percent, 
and  thus  achieve  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  cuts  required  in  the  bill's  budget  au- 
thority. This  Is  clearly  an  unwarranted 
and  unwise  congressional  abdication  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  of  this  breadth 
is  bound  to  have  both  strong  and  weak 
points.  However,  in  my  view  the  strength 
of  the  whole  far  outweighs  the  weak- 
nesses of  some  of  the  parts.  The  bill 
is  essential  if  our  housing  and  commu- 
nity program  are  to  deliver  their  bene- 
fits as  we  have  intended,  and  I  urge 
Its  adoption.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
•xjre  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  repwrt. 

The  conference  rejx)rt  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  tlie  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Numbered  1.  6.  19. 
23.  25.  29.  37.  45.  59.  60.  67.  69.  73.  74.  76. 
and  77  and  concur  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  amendments  In  disagreement  are 
numbered  1.  6.  19  23.  25.  29.  37.  45.  69.  60. 
37.  69.  73.  74.  76.  and  77 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
(n  disagreement  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  are  as 
follows : 

Rexo'.ved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment,  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
f  oUows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
nmendment.  Insert: 

.\NNI'AI,    CONTnlBUTloNS   roR    KSSISTEO    HOUSING 

The  amoimt  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not,  otherwise  provided  for.  a« 
authorlzpd  by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Hou.-slng  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  USC 
1437c).  and  heretofore  approved  In  annual 
appropriations  Acts,  ts  Increased  by  $1,417.- 
400  noo  of  which  «100, 000.000  sha'I  be  for  the 
!T>  dernlzatlon  of  exIstlnK  low-Income  hous- 
ing prnjprts  Provided.  That  budget  author- 
!•',•  iibU^:fitcd  under  such  contracts  shall  be 
'.1  rpji^cd  above  amounts  heretofore  provided 
I  1  iuu\ual  appropriations  Acts  by  $30,877,500.- 
i)')ii  Prmided  further  That  any  balances  of 
ftu»  ■.orl'lPi  remalnliit:;  at  the  end  of  Hscal 
vear  1980  -shall  be  added  to  and  mereed  with 
the  authority  provided  herein  and  made  sub- 
ject only  to  tents  and  condltlona  of  law  ap- 


plicable to  authorizations  becoming  ava.lHb'.i- 
in  fiscal  year  1981 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required  by 
alt  contracts  entered  into  under  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended 
(12  use  m.-ii).  Is  Increased  by  $70,000,000: 
Provided.  That  $2,100,000,000  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  f\sc8l  year  shall  be  transferred  to. 
merged  with,  and  useid  for  homeownershlp 
assistance  program  authorized  by  section  235 
of  the  National  HouslnR  Art  a.s  amended  (12 
use.  1715Z)  :  Proi>tdrd  further.  That  none 
of  th«  authority  provided  herein  shall  be 
available  lor  the  homeownershlp  aR.sis'ance 
program  authorized  by  section  207  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1980  (PI,    96-399) 

Reaolvejl.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disajtreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesild  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  Prot'ided.  TTiat  none 
of  the  funds  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  available  to  cover  losses  Incurred  as  the 
result  of  any  employment  program  not  spe- 
cifically Justlf\ed  at  the  time  the  budget  was 
submitted  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Oommlttees  on  Appropriations  Proi-idrrf 
further.  That  during  fiscal  year  1981,  gross 
obligations  of  not  to  exceed  $14  040,000  are 
authorized  for  payments  under  section  230 
(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  amended 
by  section  341  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1980  (PL  96 
.ITO).  from  the  Insurance  fimd  chargeable 
for  benefits  on  the  mortgaee  covering  the 
property  to  which  tho  payments  made  re- 
late, and  payments  In  connection  with  such 
obligations  are  hereby  approved 

Resolved  Tlial  the  riou.se  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Set.- 
ate  numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
fo'lows 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  $43  000  000  Provided.  That  the 
effective  date  of  the  safety  .standard  for  walk 
behind  power  lawn  mowers  as  promulgated 
in  16  CFR  part  1205  Is  hereby  dela;-ed  to 
June  30.  iy82 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows. 

tn  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  not 
to  exceed  $8.000  000  shall  ty  available  for 
support  to  Slate,  regional,  local  and  Inter- 
state agencies  In  accordance  with  subtitle  D 
of  the  So'ld  Wns'e  nisr>o.sal  Act.  bs  Rmended, 
other  than  sectlon-s  4006(a)  (3)  or  4009. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  25  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  In.sert:  Provided  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  enforce,  retroactively,  any  regulation 
issued  under  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram or  any  project  requirements  or  condi- 
tions not  In  effect  at  the  time  the  grant  for 
a  project  Is  awarded,  except  as  expressly  re- 
quired bv  law  or  bv  executive  order:  Provided 
further.  That  advanced  wastewater  treatment 
reviews  Initiated  by  program  review  memo- 
randum 79-7  shall  be  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lu 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a.s 
follows 

In    lieu    of    the    matter    Inserted    bv    said 


Hmpndment.  Insert:  Not  to  exreed  ;  per  cen- 
liiTi  of  a:iv  appropriation  made  BvaUable  to 
the  Envlroi. mental  Protection  Agency  by  this 
Act  I  except  appropriations  for  "Construction 
grun'.s  I  inav  be  Tran.sferrpd  to  any  other 
such   approprla'hvn   prior  to  March   T    1?>8I 

Rc.so.'icd.  Thai  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  37  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
tollows 

In  lieu  of  the  ma"er  t:.ser'rd  1  y  fn'.d 
amendment.  Insert 

RESEARCH    AND    OCVCLOPMrNV 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
incatlon  of  real  and  personal  property,  track- 
ing and  data  relay  satellite  services  as  au- 
thorized by  law:  purchase,  hire,  maintenance. 
and  operation  of  otner  than  administrative 
alrcrafr.  necessary  for  the  conduct  nnd  sup 
port  of  aeronautfal  and  space  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admlnlatratlon;  and  In- 
cluding not  to  exceed  (1)  $29,0O0,0<>0  for 
Space  Transportation  Systems  Upper  Stages. 
(2)  $30,900,000  for  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Operations — Upper  Stages,  (3)  $119,- 
300,000  for  the  Space  Telescope,  (4)  $20  600- 
000  for  the  International  Solar  Polar  M'sslon 
(5)  $19,100,000  for  the  Oamma  Rft',  Observa- 
tory. (6)  S63  100000  for  Project  Galileo.  (7) 
$88.500  000  for  l^ndsat  D.  '8)  »1 .873  OC' 000 
for  the  Space  Shuttle,  and  (9)  $149,700  000 
for  Spacelab,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  »4  39*5.200.- 
000.  to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1932 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  45  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  $987,900,000.  Including 
not  more  than  $6.000. (HK)  for  nev,-  research 
opportunities  grants  for  women, 

RciOlved.  That  the  rfoust  receie  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  59  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amer-dm-^nt  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  Inserted  by  aild  amend- 
ment, insert:  $423,774,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lis 
disagreement  to  the  imendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60  to  the  aforeeald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $409,634,000 

Resolied.  That  the  House  recede  from  ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  67  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
conctir  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  fsld 
amendment.  Insert:  Nothing  herein  affects 
the  authority  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safetj  Act  (15  USC 
2056  et  seq  ). 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Iti 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  69  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  In-ert 

Sec.  412.  Notwlthsfandln  ■  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  .^ct.  the  total  tuduet  authority 
provided  by  this  Ac*  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  2  per 
centum:  Provided  That  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  each  cpproprlatlon  ac- 
count, activity,  and  project  for  payments  not 
required  by  !iw,  the  amount  reduced  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  centum:  Provided  further, 
niat  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  budget 
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»uihorlty  prcvided  by  this  Act  for  the  Vet- 
ersn.s  .^dnun.  traiion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hous°  recede  from  Us 
dlsagrremtnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  73  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert:  415 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  fi om  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendrrent  of  the  ben- 
ate  numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  b.ll.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

Jn  Ueu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment,  insert:   410 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
sle  numbered  76  to  the  a'cresaid  blli,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
loUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  '.a 
eald  amendment    Iv.sert:  417 

Resolved.  Tha-  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  cf  the  Set»- 
Bte  numorred  77  lo  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
coiicur  therein  with  an  a.nendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  418.  Notwithstanding  :iny  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  amount  appropriated 
'jy  thl.s  Act  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember oO.  1M81.  for  any  department,  agency, 
or  insirameiitailty  of  the  United  S"a;es  Gov- 
ernment which  !s  available  to  pay  for  or 
coad'ict  advertising  or  public  relations  ac- 
■Ivltlei  Is  reduced  bv  lu  per  centum:  Pro- 
lide'f.  That  this  section  shall  net  apply  to 
fand:>  provided  tor  the  Veterans  Admlnlsira- 
lUn. 

Tne  ACnXG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the-  amena- 
ments  are  considered  and  ".greed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  'o  reconsider  the  votes  by  v,-hich 
the  amendments  and  the  conference  re- 
port were  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
ihat  mo;lon  on  the  table. 

The  P'Otion  to  :av  on  the  table  was 
igrecd  to 

CHILD  PASSENGER  SAFETY"  WEKX 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PresideiK.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Sfnate  an  event  .scheduled  by  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  for  January  23-30.  1981. 
The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  pro- 
claimed that  week  "Child  Passenger 
Saiety  Week." 

Mr.  President,  auto  accidents  are  tne 
lending  cause  of  deatii  of  children  over 
1  year  of  age.  killing  more  children  than 
any  other  disease  or  condition.  In  1979. 
over  I'JO  child  parsencers  died  and  over 
13.000  H'ere  iniured  in  Califonii.T 

These  statistics  are  doubly  tra?lr  when 
we  recognize  that  ati'o  accidents  are  the 
No.  1  preventable  cause  of  death  for 
children  of  all  apes. 

Eighty  to  ninetv  percent  of  theye 
deaths,  nvid  mo^t  of  the  seriou.5  Injuries 
are  preventable  through  using  proven 
safety  measures.  It  is  shockiri.c  that  les.s 
than  16  percent  of  children  ir.  Cilifomla 
are  in  fact  buckled  up  vhen  ridmK  In 
vehicles. 

The  .solution  i^-  to  educate  p.trcnts  to 
the  problem  and  to  en^ourat;e  them  tc 
ttiake  sure  ilielr  eluldren  arc  wearing 
seat-belts  in  cars. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  .Area  is  taking 
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the  lead  to  reduce  this  cause  of  needless 
suffering  and  death  of  children.  As  part 
of  San  Francisco  s  '"Child  Passenger 
Safety  Week."  the  San  Francisco  Child 
Passenger  Safety  Council,  which  is  com- 
posed ol  various  community  agencies,  is 
holding  a  conference  on  Jaii'iary  23  ;9tsl, 
to  inform  the  community  that  children's 
lives  can  be  saved  by  the  use  oI  approved 
and  properly  installed  car  safety  .seatf. 

The  livfs  that  can  be  saved  are 
priceless. 

The  sorrow  and  grief  that  can  be 
averted  cannot  be  measured 

The  savings  in  public  expenditures, 
however,  can  be  measured. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  the 
care  of  each  severely  head-injured  and 
brain -damaged  ciiild  is  $48,000  per  child 
for  rehabiluative  hospital  care,  ^ilus  over 
$200,000  per  child  for  lifetime  custodial 
.■nre  in  State-supported  hospitaLs.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  cost  for  acute 
medical  care,  nor  long-term  nanhospital 
rehabilitation,  nrr  special  school.ng,  nor 
othe'  needed  support  services.  Public  re- 
sources, mosi  notably  medicaid — ^in  Cali- 
lornia  MediCal— and  crippled  children's 
services — California  Children's  Serv- 
ices— frequenily  provide  the  principal 
means  of  payment. 

It  is  estimated  Inat  the  cost  for  less 
severe  injuries  resulting,  on  the  average, 
in  at  least  one  day  of  hospita'uatlDn  »s 
more  than  $2,000  per  ac-ident. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  pain  and  tragedy 
and  these  substantial  public  costs  can 
and  should  be  avoided',  very  ei.sily.  Par- 
ents need  only  make  a  habit  oi  seeing  to 
it  that  their  children  are  buckled-up 
every  time  they  go  for  a  drive.  It  should 
be  as  automatic  as  turning  the  igmf.on 
key.  Forming  that  kind  of  a  habit  will 
assure  the  .safety  of  (hiioren  and  avoid 
the  enormous  heartache  and  suffering 
that  follows  a  prc.ert;ible  accident. 


ST.  MICliAF'.^   COLLEGE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  life- 
long Vermcnter  and  an  alumnus  of  St. 
Michael's  College.  I  have  v.-atched  it 
grow  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  St.  Mi- 
chael's IS  not  only  one  of  Vermont's  fi- 
nest educational  institutiDns,  but  it  also 
contributes  invaluable  services  to  its 
community. 

St.  Michaels  recently  o'oserved  Its 7jth 
anniversary,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  to  have  the  following  editor:al  from 
the  Burlington  Free  Press  printed  m  the 
RFronn. 

There  bf  ir.g  no  objection  the  editorial 
vsTis  ordereti  to  be  punted  in  t!ie  Record 
as  follows: 

lyrom  the  Burltnp-ton  F.-ee  Pt3ss, 

Nov.   14     19&."il 

St.   MirH\i-L's  College  Make.-^   I   s   M.fHK  cn 

New    Englakd 

Cullet'es  a::d  universities  d  ■  :.ot  age  In  the 
R  i.Tif  V.  sy  ...s  peop'e  do 

N'o  matter  how  old  an  ed  jcal lo:ia"  Institu- 
tion may  be  there  is  Bomf'.iiiit..-  abcait  It,  that 
C-,  ;.v£y-  a  •^en'-x-  of  a-lng  forevir  young  b€- 
cai:se  of  the  excitement  o'  lea'ninj  'hat 
per-. a(1e=:  tt.=  campu.s  nnd  the  dynamism  of 
'iitellectual  curlosltv  that  throbs  In  Its  stu- 
dent body  Even  though  I'.s  hlstor -  may  be 
measured  In  cer.turles  or  dpcades.  U  Is  onij 
as  o:d  as  yesterday  and  as  young  as  i.>day 


During  Its  75  yep.rs  as  par*  of  the  Greater 
Burlinston  communitv,  St.  Michaels  College 
has  undergone  the  same  metamorphosis  as 
other  educational  instituiiotis.  From  a  small 
college  that  opened  Its  ccors  to  34  students 
!:■.  1904.  St  Michael's  ha.":  grown  Itito  an  m- 
stltullo.i  with  an  enroUmcijt  of  1.642  under- 
graduate men  ard  women  and  1.000  graduate 
and  ;r.ternallonal  Etiitlent;;  More  than  that. 
It  has  earned  a  repu'atlor.  throughout  New 
England  for  the  quality  of  r.6  teaching  and 
the  strength  of  Us  progrsnj:  Thousands  of 
graduates  today  are  succetjful  businessmen, 
scientists  and  artist?  Because  It  has  stressed 
the  liberal  art  cunltu'um,  its  alumn!  and 
almunae  are  weli  prepared  *o  ccpe  with  the 
complexities  of  modem  socf>iy 

Thousands  of  forelen  s*ud<^nts  heve  re- 
--elved  language  training  in  Its  International 
student  prfgram-  and  ha  e  returned  to  their 
nations  1.^  teach  or  tc  take  governmtnt  posts, 
.^merlcar.  teachers  alsi  have  been  trained  :o 
brltjg  language  prograp-.s  u>  ether  countries 
In  1956.  hur;dr«'ds  of  Hun^a:-lan  refugees 
were  brougno  to  the  camp'js  for  Frigllsh 
'an,;ua^e  couirses 

To  mark  the  76th  a:  nl'prsary  the  col'ege 
sponsoied  a  series  of  sy  nposl'uas  seminars, 
plays,  concerts  end  ot.:;er  cultural  tvents 
that  brovght  many  pejpie  from  -h?  area  to 
the  ct  mpus  to  share  ;n  the  obsen  jnc 

The  activities  will  conar  to  a  cV^ee  this 
weeKend  with  several  special  events  Satur- 
.lay's  prcH,Tam  M'l  trclude  "75  Tomorrowe." 
featurlnt'  slides  film,  mis'c  and  commentary 
on  the  cr.;let?e'  history,  and  presentaton  cf 
an  honorary  doctor  of  law.-'  degree  ;o  the 
R»v  Tlmctr.y  S  Healy,  S  '.  orpsident  o' 
G'--..rgetov.'n  Unlve'-slty  Psfi.er  B'l  y  v.lli 
deliver  an  address  afrer  -eceivtng  the  degree. 
Bishop  John  A.  Marsh  a:  :  '.vl'l  celebra'e  the 
jubilee  Mass  Sunday  Ir  *j:t  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael  the  .Archangel  ot  the  campus. 

TTio  college  community  then  car  !coh  for- 
ward to  t.-ie  ce'ebrat.o'i  cl  the  ce;  tennleJ  in 
?.">  years. 

In  the  yeaiE  to  come.  8t.  Mlchbel's  cer- 
tainly will  make  Inrahnble  contrlbu'lcas  to 
hi£;her  education  la  tie  region  and  to  th"! 
culturnl  and  Icieilectua;  life  c^  Its  cr'tten- 
dcn  County  ncignbcrs. 


MESPAGKS   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta'es  were  commiinirattd  to 
tno  tenate  by  Mr  Sr^urdcrs,  one  o*' 
hij  secretaries. 


EXECinTv'E    MESSAGES    PvEFERPvED 

.-^s  in  executive  .session,  the  Pre.-.ding 
oiTicer  la  a  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  o:  the 
Uinted  Spates  .submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servicers. 

<Tne  nominations  received  to'lay  arc- 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


raKSinENTI.'U..  APPF.OVALS 

A  niJo.s.ti,'e  from  the  President  of  the 
Unitetl  Statr  -  'cpcrted  that  on  De- 
cember 2.  ly'd  .  he  had  appr.ivei  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

S  43.  An  Act  to  p'omote  safety  and  health 
In  sk'lng  and  other  outdoor  winter  rec.rea- 
t.onal  ucC'vUlcs. 

S  Ti^i  -*n  .'ict  to  provide  for  certain  lands 
to  hP  held  in  trust  for  the  Mospa  Bard  o' 
Pal'ites  and  to  be  considered  *o  bf  pirt  of 
the  Moapa  Indian   Beservatioi. 
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S.  2261.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
10  pioMbR  les^ncllun  un  the  use  ol  credit 
Instruments  In  tiie  purchase  of  gaaohol 


MESSAGES  I  ROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:16  am,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks 
announced  Uiat  tiie  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

HR.  3637.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coflee  Agreement.  1976.  signed  at  New 
York  on  February  27.  1976.  and  entered  Into 
force  for  the  United  States  on  October  1, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J  Res.  698  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
lorelgn  governnients  to  limit  tne  Importa'.lon 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  into  the  United 
SUtes 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  aLso  aiinounced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

S  568  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  use  of  human  resources  in 
Bclenre  and  technology  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  program  to  Increase 
sut>stantlally  the  contribution  and  advance- 
ment of  women  and  minorities  In  scientific, 
professional,  and  technical  careers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  MuRoAN). 


At  11  12  am.  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  ha.s  agreed  to 
the  report  ol  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  following  bill: 

S  2363  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Georgia  OKeeffe  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes 

At  12:22  p.m ,  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagrceinK  vctes  of 
the  two  Hoij.ses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R  7785  >  to  pro- 
vide for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion :5  of  tlie  First  Concurrent  Res<jlu'.ion 
on  the  Budget  for  the  ttscai  year  1981 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tiie  disaKreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  un  the  iimeii;!- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
5487  >  to  designate  certain  Nationul 
Forest  System  hmds  in  the  States  of  Col- 
orado and  Soutn  Dakota  for  inclu.sion  in 
the  National  Wilderne.s-s  Preservation 
System,  aim  for  other  purposes. 

KNK(.UL»:D     BII.I.S    SICNTT) 

The  ines.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills 

H  R  (>Ci86  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  UnlKxl 
States  civilian  and  military  personnel  agaliuit 


the  United  State.s  for  los-ses  resulting  from 
acts  of  violence  directed  against  the  United 
States  Government  or  I's  representatives  in 
a  foreign  country  or  from  an  authorized 
evacuation  of  personnel  from  a  foreign 
country, 

H  R  6211  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Issue  certain  patents 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act; 

HR  7466  An  act  to  amend  section  3102 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advl.sory  Committee  Act  to 
permit  the  employment  of  personal  assist- 
ants for  handicapped  Federal  employees  both 
at  their  regular  duty  station  and  while  on 
travel  status;   and 

H  R.  78US  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folkllfe  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and   1984. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan  I . 

At  2:34  p.m  .  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  Hotise  has 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution,  m 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H  J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  4  25  p  m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3235.  An  act  to  clarify  certain  effective 
dale  provisions  of  the  Customs  Court  Act 
Ol  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendnieiu  of  the  Senate  ntmibered 
70  to  the  bill  'HR  6671.  to  unify  the 
rules  for  preventing  collisions  on  the  in- 
land waterways  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  following  bill,  with 
amendmenLs : 

S  1148  An  act  to  reauthorize  tlUe  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENBOIXEO    BILXS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following; 
enrolled  bill 

H  R  71.84  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  ( Mr 
Magnusoni  . 

At  6:27  p  m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sists upon  lis  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S  2189'  to  t»«Labli.sh  a  program  for  Fed- 
eral storage  of  .spent  fuel  from  civilian 
nuclear  po^verplants.  to  set  forth  a  Fed- 
eral policy  and  initiate  a  program  for  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  asks 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dks- 
iigreemg  voles  of  the  two  Hou.ses  there- 
on, and  appomt-s  Mr  Stalgers.  Mr  Din- 
GELL,    Mr     Ottinger.    Mr.    Sharp.    Mr. 


Markey.  Mr  Udall,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr 
Vento,  Mr.  KosTMAYLR  Mr  Santini.  Mr 
Dlrritk,  Mr  Lsroyhill,  Mr  Bkown  o.' 
Ohio,  Mr  Corcoran,  Mr.  LtjAN,  Mr. 
,  SvMMS,  and  M.--  Chenky  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S  658'  to  correct  te.  .'inical 
errors,  clan.'y  and  make  m.nur  .su'a^t.ui- 
tive  changes  to  Public  Law  95-598.  with 
an  amendment,  m  which  ii  requests  the 
concurrence  ol  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  pa.ssed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S  J  Res  213  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  located  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  as  the  "Warren  Grant  Magnuson 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hoase  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  2145  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Florette 
I»o.-ee  Oayle  and  Kelsha  Darajan  Karr; 

H  R  2533  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kerry  Ann  Wilson; 

H  R  3138  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Surip 
Karmowlredjo. 

H  R  3396  An  a,'t  for  the  relief  of  George 
David  Maxwell.  Director  of  Medicine; 

H  R  4386  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs    Clarence  Overson; 

HR  5016  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Ro:and  Weaver; 

H  R  6011  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
H    Kass;  and 

H  R.  6069  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I  Wen 
Wang  Chen 

ENROLIEO    niLLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S  1835  An  Act  to  extend  the  Joint  Fund- 
Uig  Simplification  Act  of   1974; 

H  R.  6942  An  Act  to  authorize  apprjprls- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  interna- 
tional security  and  development  asalslance, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  8228  An  Act  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  shall  be  declared  non- 
navlgable 

HOUSE    MEASURES    REI-'ERRED 

The  following  measures  were  read 
twice  by  their  title,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R  2145  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Florette 
Ivoree  Gaylc  and  Keisha  Darujiin  Karr;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  2533  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kerry  Ann  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  3138  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Surlp 
Ka.'mowiredjo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  3396  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
David  Maxwell.  Director  of  Medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  3637  An  act  to  cArrv  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tjnlted  States  under  the  Inter- 
national CoRee  Agreement  1976.  signed  at 
New  York  on  February  27.  1976,  and  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  on  October  1 
1976.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee (jii  F:n,'ince 

HR    4386   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
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Mrs.  Clarence  Overson;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

HR  5016  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Roland  Weaver,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  6011  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
H  Koss.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  6069.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  I  Wen 
Wane  Chen,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclary. 

HR  6257.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  a.d  for  other 
purpores.  by  unanimous  consent,  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJ  Res  598  Joint  resohulon  authorizing 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  automobiles  and  trucks  into  the 
tinned  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJ  Res  6.J7  Joint  resohition  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
December  3,  1980.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S  568  .^n  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  use  of  human  resources  in 
science  and  technology  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  program  to  Increase 
substantially  the  contribution  and  advance- 
ment of  women  and  minorities  In  scientific 
professional,  r"'^  technical  careers,  and  for 
other  purposes 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC^990  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
'Financing  Rural  Electric  Generating  Facili- 
ties A  Large  And  Growing  Activity";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry 

EC -4991  ,^  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  all  expenditures  during 
the  period  April  I.  1980  through  September 
30,  1980.  from  moneys  appropriated  to  Llie 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

EC-4992  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  commissary  shelf- 
5toc':ilng  and  custodial  services  function  at 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  and  the 
decision  that  performance  under  contract  Is 
the  most  cost-eflectlve  method  of  accom- 
plishment, to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services 

EC  499.1  A  commtmlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  (Research, 
Development,  and  lx)glstlcs',  transmuting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  study  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  converting  the  military  family  hous- 
ing function  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 


Base,  Ohio,  and  the  decision  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  Is  the  most  ctsi-effec- 
tive  method  of  accomplishment,  to  the  Com- 
iniitee  on  Armed  Services 

EC  4994  A  communication  from  the  De- 
puty Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Manai  ement 
and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en 
the  reapportionment  of  an  appropriation;  on 
a  basis  that  indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  ol  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

EC-4995  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
tl^.e  Comml.sslon  Is  unable  to  render  a  final 
decision  In  Docket  No  37420  Iron  and  Steel 
Scrap.  Illinois  Rate  Committee  Territory 
within  the  initially  specified  7-month  period, 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation 

EC-4996  A  com.munlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  final  valuatl-on  of  properties  of 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  lYansportatlon 

EC  4997  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  study  of  Amtraks  tax  pay- 
ments to  States  and  localities,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation 

EC^998  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Congressional.  Con- 
sumer, and  Public  Affairs.  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
.suant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-4999  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Terri- 
torial and  International  Affairs;,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Financial  Condition  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Tslands  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ended  September  30,  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

EC-5000  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  ocean  pollu- 
tion, overfishing  and  offshore  development 
for  the  period  October  1977  through  Sep- 
tember 1978,  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works 

EC-500I  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  several  documents  from 
the  United  Nations  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

EC  5002  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  p>erlod  prior 
to  November  26.  1980,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

EC-5003  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  period  April  1  through  September  30, 
1980,  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs 

EC  5004  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-5005.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 


UMI 


clal  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  cer- 
tain information  concerning  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  White  House  Office,  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  at  the  White  House  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  the  Domestic 
Policy  Staff,  and  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Goveriunental 
Affairs 

EC-5006  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed system  of  records  for  the  Department 
for  Implementing  the  Privacy  Act,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC  5007  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  of  NASA  for  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1980,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-5008  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior iOr  Indian  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  cancellations  and 
adjustments  to  debts  against  individual 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  lor  fiscal  year  1980. 
to  the  Select  ComnUttee  on  Indian  Affairs 

EC-6009  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  eighth  report 
of  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Ad- 
visory Council,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

EC-50;0  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  the  "Final  Regulations  for  Secretary  s 
Discretionary  Program",  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-SOU  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions. Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Surgeon 
General.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  health  hazards  associated  with 
alcohol  and  methods  to  Inform  the  general 
public  of  these  hazards,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-5012  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mr'ing  for  the  information  of  the  Somxe. 
notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  a  re- 
port on  the  study  of  costs  of  environment- 
re:ated  health  effects,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  NUXN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S  Res.  546  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  HR  7694.  referred  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on 
the  Budget 

S  Res  547  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  HR  3351;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

S  Res  548  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402  ( a )  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  HR  7626;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget 

By  Mr  NTTKN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H-R.  3351  An  act  to  amend  chapter  66  of 
title  10.  trnited  States  Code,  to  authorize 
dependents   of   members   of   tne   uniformed 
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services  serving  on  active  duty  to  use 
CHAMPUS  inpatient  cost-sharing  rates  ror 
certain  Hurnery  performed  on  an  outpatient 
basis  (Kept    No   96    1049 1  „    ,,  ^ 

H  K  5856  An  act  t.,  amend  title  32.  Unltea 
States  CcKle  to  allow  Federal  recognition  as 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  members  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
grades  above  the  wrade  of  colonel  (Kept.  No. 
96  1050) 

Bv  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment  (In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute) 

H  R  7626  An  .»ct  to  aniend  title  37.  United 
States  Code  to  improve  certain  special  pay 
and  allowance  benetU.s  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  servl.es.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No   96-1051) 

By  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service;,  with  amendments: 

H  R  7682  An  act  u>  amend  title  10,  United 
States  C-ode  to  provide  greater  flexibility  for 
the  Armed  Forces  In  ordering  Reserves  to 
active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No   96  1052). 

By  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  amendments,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

H  R  76'H  An  act  to  provide  civilian  career 
emplovees  of  the  Department  of  I>efense  who 
are  residents  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  the  same 
relative  rotation  rights  as  apply  to  other  ca- 
reer employees,  to  authorize  the  Delegates  In 
Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  have  two  appointments  at  a  time,  rather 
than  one  appointment,  to  each  of  the  service 
academies,  and  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Guard  of  Guam  ( Rept.  No. 
96   105.')) 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budi,'er.  without  amendment 

S  Res  543  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  BudiTPt  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  H  R  8388. 

By  Mr  EAGI.ETON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental    Affairs,    without  amendment: 

H  R  7815  An  act  to  recognize  the  meritor- 
ious achievements  of  certain  individuals  by 
providing  for  the  designation  of  certain  post 
offices  In  their  honor,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr  Mr  MAGNUSON  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJ  Res  637  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HII.I,S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  iiuroduced.  read  the  first  and 
serond  time  bv  uiiaiumou.s  consent,  and 
referred  a.s  mdicattd 

By  Mr   DURENBERGER: 

S  3237    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code    to    provide    for    Inflation    adjust- 
ments, to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr   THURMOND: 

S  3238  .\  bill  to  encourage  film  corpora- 
tions tn  donate  certain  historical  film  to  edu- 
cational (irg:inlzat!ons  bv  Increasing  the  limit 
on  the  charitable  contribution  deduction  of 
such  corporations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 


ro.vrRiBurioN  •  f  msroR!,    film  to  universitt 

of    sor  ill     I  AROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  to- 
day 1  am  plea  .ed  lo  aUroduce  legislation 
to  facilitate  a  corporate  gift  of  historic 
newsreel  lilm  by  Movietjnews.  Inc  .  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Film  Corp.  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina 

This  bill  would  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  R(  venue  Code,  pertaining  to 
tax  deductions  for  gifts,  lo  allow  Twen- 
tieth Century-Pox  an  increased  chari- 
table gift  deduction  in  the  lax  years  1980 
through  1986  for  this  unique  contribu- 
tion of  newsreel  film  The  gift  will  con- 
sist of  .some  50  million  feet  of  both  silent 
and  soimd  film,  depicting  US.  and 
world  histo-y  for  the  years  1919 
through  1963.  In  addition  lo  its  most 
generous  action  m  granting  this  invalu- 
able material  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Twentieth  Century-P'ox  is  also 
bearing  the  expense  of  converting  the 
explosive  nitrate  stock,  containing  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  material,  onto 
safety  film  stock  that  can  be  safely  and 
conveniently  preserved  for  posterity  The 
cost  of  this  conversion,  which  will  take 
6  to  7  years  to  complete,  is  expected  to  be 
$5  to  $6  million. 

Mr  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  Dr  James  B  Holderman. 
president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  he  informs  me  that  the 
university  is  extremely  pleased  and  ex- 
cited about  the  prospects  of  this  gift.  The 
university  is  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing a  new  arts  center,  a  significant  part 
of  which  w'll  be  dedicated  to  the  storage 
and  exhibition  of  this  historic  film  ma- 
terial. The  university  desires  to  receive 
the  entire  library  of  film  as  quickly  as  the 
processing  onto  .safety  stock  can  be  com- 
pleted and  the  arts  center  is  prepared  to 
handle  the  gift  It  is  essential  that  the 
nitrate  film  stock  be  promptly  converted, 
as  its  quality  is  deteriorating  and  there 
is  an  ever-present  danger  of  an  explosion 
destroying  the  entire  stock. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of  this 
historic  treasure  certainly  serves  the  na- 
tional interest.  This  limited  change  in 
the  Tax  Code  will  greatly  facilitate  this 
gift  and  insure  that  the  material  is  safely 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations 


ST.\TKMENTS        ON        INT^OOUCKD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  I-HURMONU 
S  323H  .\  bill  to  encourage  tiliii  ciirpo- 
rations  to  donate  certain  historical  film 
to  educational  organizations  by  mcre.i,.;- 
ing  the  limit  on  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  of  such  corporations,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.     506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  his 
name  wis  added  ,i.s  a  caspon.sor  of  S. 
506,  a  bdl  to  amend  tiUe  VXII  of  the  act 
commonly  called  the  Civil  Righu-,  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housmg.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     2686 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bumpers,  the 
Sen, itor  from  IX^l.tw  ire  Mr  Bifni  w;us 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2686.  a  bill 
to  dirix-t  the  Secreliiry  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Bar- 
rier Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robjkt  C  Bvrd, 
h's  iKLme  u  lU'^  addeii  ius  .i  c  (.>spon,sor  of  S 
3229.  a  bill  to  ameaid   the  Foreu^n  As- 


sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  special  earthquake  relief 
assistance  for  Italy  tor  fiscal  .sear  1980, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  3229. 
supra. 

SENATE    JOINT    HESOI  UTION     12,1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HniNz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr.  Chiles  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123.  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 

tii,ir./.e  and  request  the  President  to  ls- 
sui'  a  proclamation  desiKn.itmg  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  with  the  first  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Garden  Week." 

srNATE     CONCURRKNT    RESOLUTION     114 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucar,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  114,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  seikse  of  the  Congress  with 
the  resp>ect  to  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  and  Government  of 
Jamaica. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  HR 
3351,  as  reporied  by  the  Conimiiiee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 137— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  CHANGES  IN 
THE    ENROLLMENT    OP    H  R     7765 

Mr  WLLUAMS  'for  him.self,  Mr 
Bradiey,  Mr  Stewart,  Mr  Simpson. 
Mr  Chaiee  Mr  DfRENBERCER.  Mr  DuR- 
KIN.  Mr  Hatfieii).  Mr  Levin  Mr  Thur- 
mond. Mr  TsoNc.AS.  Mr  Hayakawa,  Mr 
MORCAN,  Mr  Biden,  Mr  Roth,  Mr, 
Schmitt,  Mr  Warner,  Mr  HcDDtESTON, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr  Pell,  Mr  Cannon,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr  Sarbanes,  and  Mr  Hef- 
LiN'  submitted  Ihe  following  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  referred,  by  iman- 
imous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
h'lnance: 

S.  CoN.  Res    137 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized 
and  directed.  In  the  enrollment  of  H  R 
7765.  An  Act  to  provide  for  reconciliation 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  to  make  the  following  change: 

In  subsection  (I)  of  section  103A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IS.M,  as  added  by 
section  1102  of  the  Act, 

(1)  changing  the  title  to  read  "Arbitrage 
and  Investment  Gains  "  and 

(2)  striking  'lo  the  mortgagors  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  practicable  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■•,  at  the  time  the  entire  Issue  Is  redeemed 
or  discharged  first,  to  the  Issuer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  money  contributed  by  the  Is- 
suer at  the  time  the  bonds  were  Issued  to 
reduce  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
mortgages,  and  second,  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  any 
excess  " 

Mr  WIIXLAMS  Mr  President ,  I  am 
submitting  a  conrurrent  resoUitinn  for 
mvself  M\A  26  other  Senators  It  ad- 
dres-ses  the  arbitrage  limitations  adopted 
m  title  9  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Omnibus  Rec-onciliation  Act  of  1980 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  F^inance. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  546— ORIGI- 
N.\L  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr    NUNN,   from   the  Committee   on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;   which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
S   Res   546 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congre.«lonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402  i  a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  vnth  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR  7694,  a  bill  to  provide  civilian  career 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  are  residents  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  same  relative  rotation  rights  as 
apply  to  other  career  employees,  to  authorize 
the  Delegate-s  in  Congress  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  have  two  appointment* 
at  a  time,  rather  than  one  appointment,  to 
each  of  the  service  academies  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  National 
Ouard  of  Guam 

Such  a  waiver  is  nece.ssary  because  sec- 
«on  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
In  either  the  House  of  Rcprc.Kpiitntlves  or 
the  Senate  to  con.slder  any  bill  or  reisolutlon 
which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fi.scal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  on  or  before  May  ir>  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fi.scal  year 

For  the  foregoing  rea.sons.  pursuant  to 
section  4021  c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  H  R. 
7694.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  547— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
ongmal  resolution,  which  was  referred 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

S    Res    547 

Rrsoltrd.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402ia)  of  sucli  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR  3351,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title 
lu,  Ui.lted  Slates  Code,  to  authorize  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
senUm-  on  active  duty  to  use  CHAMPUS  In- 
patient rosi-sharing  rates  for  certain  sur- 
gery performed  on  an  outpatient  basis 

Such  a  waiver  Is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Cont:re.sslonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
In  either  the  House  of  Representatu  es  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
flscal  year,  unless  that  blli  or  re.solutlon  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fl.scal  year 

For  the  foregoing  rea.sons  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
°f  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)   of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  548— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr,   NUNN,   from   the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  rej^orted  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S    Res    518 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budpel  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402iai  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R  7626  a  bill  t(j  amend  Title  37.  United 
States  Code,  lo  Improve  certain  special  pay 
and  allowance  benefits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  tlie 
case  may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  the  provisiuiia  ol  icciion  J.Ciiai  o: 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  HR 
7620.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  FAIR  HOUSING 

AMENDMENT    NO      2637 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iHR  52001  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
the  enforcement  of  fair  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   2638  AND  2639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELFIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  HR.  5200,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    264  2   AND   264  3 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  HR.  5200.  supra. 

AME.NUMr-Nr     NOS       2642     AND     2643 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  two 
amendmtnt.s  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  lo  the  bill  (S  506 1  to  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil 
R  ghts  Act  of  1968  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN 
MAGNUSON 

•  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
join  the  many  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league. Wahren  Macnuson,  who  ■will  be 
retiring  with  this  session 

Maggie,  as  we  have  all  come  to  know 
him.  has  served  44  years  m  the  House  and 
Senate,  which  is  equaled  by  only  a  few 
m  the  history  of  this  body.  He  was 
elected  all  these  years  largely  because  the 
people  of  Washington  had  great  admi- 
ration and  confidence  m  him.  He  has 
served  Washington  and  the  Nation  ex- 
ceptionally well  During  his  long  years 
of  service  he  has  handled  many  difficult 
assignments  wiih  great  ability. 

During  all  these  busy  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Maggie  has  had  the  unique  ability 
of  carrying  a  heavy  load  and  often  diffi- 
cult assignments  Through  it  all  he  ac- 
quired many  good  personal  friends  and 
among  Ihem  several  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Maggie  has  alway.";  been  a  very  special 
friend  of  mine  and  was  the  first  Senator 
that  I  met  when  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton. We  spent  many  happy  hours  to- 
gether, especially  during  my  first  years 
when  our  workload  was  not  as  hea\T 
and  when  I  needed  a  friend  the  most.  I 
especially  enjoyed  the  years  we  spent 
together— he  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  me  as  the 
ranking  minority  member 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  i>er- 
.sonally  very  proud  of  him  He  was  bom 
in  North  Dakota  and  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  Few  people  have  come  as  far 
in  this  world  as  he  has.  and  by  his  own 
initiative,  hard  work  and  determination 

Pal  and  I  w:sh  many  happy  years  of 
retirement  to  Jermaine  and  Maggie.* 


HOLBROOKE'S  JAPAN 
SOCIETY  SPEECH 

•  Mr  GLENN,  Mr,  President.  Japan  re- 
ceives much  criticism  these  days  for  its 
trading  practices.  I  myself  have  been 
critical  at  times  Nevertheless,  Japan 
continues  to  be  one  of  our  staunchest 
allies  and  a  cooperative  partner  in  a 
prowme  list  of  common  global  concerns. 
Richard  C.  Holbrooke.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  empha- 
sized this  same  theme  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Japan  society  entitled, 
"United  States-Japanese  Relations  in 
1980's.'' 

In  his  words : 

Our  fundamental  challenge  during  the 
1980's  will  be  to  consolidate  and  Integrate 
our  major  alliances —with  NATO,  with 
Japan.  w-lt.h  ANZUS  This  process  Is  well 
underway  in  the  Pacific,  but  there  Is  work 
yet  to  he  done  Our  strategic  Interests  In 
remaining  a  vital  .^slan  power  are  more  ap- 
parent today  than  ever  But  there  cannot  be 
a  strong  American  policy  In  the  Pacific  If  It 
aoesn't  begin  with  a  strong  US -Japanese 
relationship 

Thl£  fact  seems  to  be  appreciated  today 
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by  the  American  public,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
PoU)mac  Associates  Poll  AlthouRh  the 

poll  showed  that  the  A-nerlcan  public  cor- 
rectly idenlined  Japan  as  the  major  source 
of  threat  to  Aiiu-ruan  Jobs  there  was  a 
very  slgnltlrant  ^n.wlh  In  acceptance  of 
Japan  as  a  major  treaty  ally,  and  a  country 
to  whom  the  United  States  should  commit 
Its  own  national  prestige  If  Japans  security 
Is  threatened  .Mmost  70  percent  believe 
we  should  come  to  Japans  defense  If  at- 
tacked, up  from  only  37%  six  years  ago. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  the  American 
public  la  capable  of  miKlng  the  aometlmes 
dimcult  distinction  between  trading  rivals 
and  strategic  partners  That  distinction  Is 
es.sentlal  If  we  are  to  continue  to  build  U.S. 
Pacific  policy  around  an  unbreakable  Tokyo- 
Washington  alli.mce 

I  request  that  the  entire  speech  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
United   St  axes- Japanese    Relations   in    the 
1980's 
(By  Richard  C  Holbrooke) 

During  the  last  few  months.  I  have  given 
a  number  of  speeches  on  strategic  Issues  in 
East  Asia,  the  continuing  was  In  Indochina, 
and  the  development  of  our  new  relation- 
ship with  China.  Although  Japan  has  fig- 
ured importantly  In  those  speeches,  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  strategic  posture  and 
our  strategic  Interests  In  the  area.  I  have 
not  yet  dls<;ussed  In  any  detail  how  I  see  the 
evolution  of  US-Japanese  relations  In  the 
midst  of  these  other  developments  I  would 
like  to  do  that  today,  and  I'm  grateful  to 
Dive  McEachron  for  providing  a  forum  that 
Is  more  deeply  Involved  In — and  more  deeply 
concerned  with  U.s-Japanese  relations 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States  The 
work  iif  the  members  of  the  Japan  Society, 
acting  through  the  Institution  and  Individ- 
ually, has  t>een  and  remains  crucial  to  our 
strong    ties   with   Japan 

In  less  than  two  months  I  shall  be  leaving 
my  present  position  I  shall  leave  with  a 
sen.se  of  satisfaction  that  our  relations  with 
Japan  have  matured  Into  a  full-fledged, 
more  equal  and  productive  partnership 
Nevertheless,  challenges  remain  before  us  In 
the  IQBu'.s  challenges  that  will  test  our 
IblUty  and  creativity  In  adapting  the  US- 
Japane.se  alliance  to  an  Increasingly  un- 
certain  environment. 

Today  I  shall  outline  for  you  what  I 
think  the  es.sentlal  challenges  will  be  In 
our  relations  with  Japan  during  the  1980's. 
But  before  I  do  that,  let  me  make  a  number 
of  observations  about  recent  developments 
In  US-Japanese  relations  which  will  deeply 
affect   ho*    *»•  appri>ii<h   i.-.  ui-s  of   the    1980's. 

In  the  pa.st  four  years.  Japan's  role  In  the 
world  has  begun  the  transformation  from 
one  of  caution,  with  almost  total  attention 
to  pragniatlrally-centered  economic  activ- 
ity, to  political  activism,  partnership  and 
leadership 

IhLs  change  wa.s  tlrst  evident  when  Prime 
Minister  F'>iKiula  traveled  to  Soulhea.'-.t  .A.sia 
m  1977.  declared  the  "Fukuda  Doctrine"  and 
opened  a  new  relatlon'hlp  for  Japan  with 
the  nations  of  ASK.^N  Following  that.  a.':d 
with  Foreign  Ministers  Sonixla.  Oklla.  and 
Ito  playing  leading  roles  the  .sense  of  Jap- 
anese responsibility  grew,  not  only  within 
the  government  taut  In  society  at  large 
Under  Prime  Minister  Ohlra  and  now  F*rlme 
Minister  .Suzjukl.  the  Gt)vernment  of  Japan 
has  actively  rea-ses^ed  the  meaning  of  alli- 
ance and  partnership,  and  the  resulUs.  par- 
ticularly In  the  last  year,  have  been  nothing 
short   of   astounding 

Wblle  hoping  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  .^ovlet  Union  Japan  ha.s  nonetheless 
taken  a  forthright  stand  In  imposing  .sam-- 
tloii-s  on  Mo-scow  l)elleving  as  we  do  that 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  cannot  go  un- 
answered   Japan   has  stood  .second   to  none 


In  rejecting  Soviet  aggrejslon.  It  Joined  the 
Olympic  boycott  — a  dlfDcuU  step  for  both 
the  government  and  the  private  parties  In- 
volved it  has  maintained  economic  ranc- 
tlons  even  In  the  face  of  less  principled  be- 
havior by  other.s  who  have  moved  In  to  pick 
up  contracts  Japan  might  have  had  It  has 
provided  massive  new  aid  to  Pakistan  and 
I  urkey.  not,  as  Is  so  often  alleged,  because 
this  would  open  export  markets,  but  as  an 
Instrument  for  strategic   purposes 

Japan  accepted  a  cut-oft  of  over  10  per- 
cent In  lis  crucial  oil  shipments  when  It 
refused  to  pay  higher  prices  demanded  by 
ran.  thus  aiding  significantly  In  halting 
the  splrallng  price  of  petroleum  And  also 
with  regard  to  Iran.  I  should  note  that,  de- 
!:plte  an  unfortunate  problem  early  In  the 
hostage  crisis,  since  then  Japan  has  been 
second  to  none  In  its  support  for  our  efforts. 

Japan  has  greatly  expanded  Its  policy-level 
contacts  with  Europe,  working  closely  with 
the  European  Community,  as  well  as  with 
the  United  States,  not  only  on  Iranian  sanc- 
tions but  In  developing  a  dialogue  on  a  broad 
range  of  Issues.  This  global  approach  Is  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  new  Japanese 
policy 

The  relationship  with  ASEAN  has  deep- 
ened, and  Japan  has  worked  very  closely  with 
those  nations,  providing  massive  refugee  as- 
sistance (second  only  to  the  US)  and  playing 
a  front-line  role  In  the  UN  vote  on  Kampu- 
chean  credentials.  Perhaps  partially  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  leadership  role  Japan  played 
on  the  latter  question.  It  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  In  to  serve  on  the  Security  Council  re- 
cently Only  a  year  ago  Japan  had  to  with- 
draw from  a  similar  effort. 

Again  In  Southeast  Asia,  no  nation  has 
been  mure  eager  or  more  active  In  attempting 
to  use  Its  good  offices  and  diplomatic  re- 
sources to  achieve  a  solution  to  the  Kampu- 
chean  problem 

And  finally.  Japan  has  adopted  a  suppor- 
tive and  constructive  approach  to  the  allied 
effort  to  limit  the  damage  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

Speculation  that  these  steps  were  purely 
reactive  and  situational — that  they  did  not 
obey  any  larger  policy  concept  —  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  remarkable  language  In  the 
Foreign  Ministers  annual  policy  report  (the 
Blue  Book)  Issued  In  August.  I  quote:  "In- 
ternational relations  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  a  given  condition  for  Japan,  but 
rather  something  which  Japan  should  help 
form.  As  a  responsible  member  of  the  Inter- 
national community,  Japan  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  dlllicult  choices,  even  make 
sacrifices  Such  an  attitude  Is  to  be  backed 
up  by  a  strong  conviction  that  Japan  must 
defend  Its  basic  values,  that  is.  freedom  and 
democracy  ai.d  further  strengthen  soli- 

darity and  cooperation  with  free  nations, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
European  countries  "  Few  countries  In  the 
world  today  have  stated  their  basic  orienta- 
tion so  forthrlghtly. 

Part  of  the  motivation  for  this  new  ap- 
proach Is  simply  greater  uncertainty  about 
the  International  environment  and  a  desire 
to  seek  safety  In  numbers  But  I  think  a 
lareful  readint;  of  Japanese  political  public 
and  press  opinion  also  reveals  a  new  positive 
concept  of  Japanese  Interests  and  respon- 
sibilities No  longer  Is  It  adequate  In  Japa- 
nese minds  to  be  economically  strong  and 
politically  neutral  Peace  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  Is  vital  to  Japans  Interests 
Soviet  aggression  anywhere  Is  a  potential 
threat  to  security  everywhere  Individual 
willingness  to  accept  unreasonable  demands 
for  high  oil  prices  may  produce  short-term 
supplies,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  long-term 
dislocations  that  affect  us  all 

Thus  Japan  has  moved  firmly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  alliance  Involving  all  of  the  Indus- 
trialized denuK-racles  Not  a  military  alliance 
for  that  would  j-'o  well  beyond  what  Is  p<illll- 
cally  fea-slble  or  desirable  for  Japan  But  a 
political -economic   alliance  In   which   we   all 


work     together     to     achieve     our     common 
oojccilve 

In  a  very  real  sense.  I  would  argue,  thla 
represents  the  first  stages  of  Implementation 
of  the  "productive  partnership"  for  the  1980s 
to  which  President  Carter  said  Prime  Minister 
Ohlra  dedicated  their  nations  In  May  1979. 
You  may  recall  that  such  partnership  wai 
basel  on  "shjred  political  and  economic 
Ideals"  and  reflected  our  respective  respon- 
sibilities In  world  affairs 

One  should  not  afsume  that  this  has  been 
an  inevitable  evolution  or  that  It  will  in- 
e.ltably  be  sustained  I  he  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  work  hard  with  all  areas  of 
Its  society  and  body  politic  to  garner  the 
broad  support  that  the  policy  line  now  en- 
Joys  And  the  success  Is  all  the  more  remark- 
aole  In  light  of  the  severe  strains  within  the 
Japanese  domestic  political  structure  In  re- 
cent times 

As  Japanese  leaders  themselves  frequently 
point  out.  the  starting  point  for  that  policy 
IS  the  relationship  with  the  United  States  It 
is  thus  incumbent  upon  the  Japanese  and 
upon  us  -to  assure  that  the  relationship  re- 
mains dynamic  and  that  Its  essence  remains 
unaffected  by  the  specific  trade  problems  that 
seem  to  plague  as  from  time  to  time 

Indeed.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
the  movement  in  Japanese  policy  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  Increasing  warmth  in  the  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States,  has  taken 
place  during  a  time  of  considerable  tension 
and  frequent  confrontation  on  the  economic 
front  Given  problems  we  have  had  In  the 
past  such  as  the  textile  iFSue.  one  hesitates  to 
say  that  the  level  of  problems  over  the  past 
few  years  has  been  unprecedented  But  I 
think  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  earlier  time 
when  such  a  broad  range  of  problems  has 
existed  on  such  basic  economic  issues  as  steel, 
color  tele  Islons.  citrus  trade,  rice  disposals, 
tobacco  products,  government  procurement, 
nuclear  reprocessing,  and-  most  particu- 
larly— automobiles.  And  yet.  as  a  recent  poll 
by  Potomac  As.soclates  and  the  Gallup  orga- 
nization showed.  Americans  continue  to  have 
an  Increasingly  favorable  view  of  Japan  and 
of  the  Japanese  people 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  figures  In  th«t 
poll.  8*  percent  of  the  people  had  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  Japan — higher  than  West 
Germany  (81  percent)  or  Israel  (78  percent) 
or  17  other  countries  listed  In  the  poll  Only 
12  percent   had  an  unfavorable  view 

But  the  economic  problems  did  not  escape 
those  polled,  over  three  quarters  (76  percent) 
of  whom  .saw  Japanese  Imports  as  a  serious 
threat  to  American  Jobs  today,  and  almost 
two-thirds  (62  percent)  of  whom  saw  such 
a  serious  threat  5  or  10  years  from  now  I 
should  note  that  the  number  of  Americans 
seeing  Japan  as  an  economic  threat  over 
the  longer  term  declines,  while  tho.se  seeing 
China  as   an   economic   threat   Increase 

Let  me  turn  now  from  the  broad  strategic 
questions  I  have  t>een  addressing  to  the 
bilateral  relationship  Here  I  think  the  suc- 
cesses have  also  been  overwhelming  but  I 
am  concerned  about  what  I  would  term  the 
"pathology"  of  our  trade  disputes — con- 
cerned that  over  time  the  tendency  both 
sides  have  to  bring  such  disputes  to  the  edge 
of  political  calamity  may  one  day  breach  the 
firebreak  we  have  all  worked  .so  hard  to  create 
between  them  and  the  underlying  political, 
economic,  and  security  relationship. 

What  is  that  pathology''  The  typical 
scenario  Is  for  the  United  States  to  Identi- 
fy a  specific  trade  problem  and  raire  It  with 
Japan  The  Japanese  respond  that  It  Isn't 
much  of  a  problem,  or  there  Isn't  much  to 
be  done  about  It.  or  they'll  try  Time  passes 
Nothing  happens  Egged  on  by  pressures  from 
the  Hill  and  from  special  Interests  in  our 
bu.slne.ss  community — and  one  must  say. 
sometimes  at  the  urging  of  .some  Japanese— 
we  escalate  It  to  the  very  brink  of  a  political 
breach  An  agreement  Is  finally  strucK  which 
the  US  views  as  Inadequate  and  Japan  vlewi 
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as  the  result  of  totally  unjustified  public 
buUying  which  has  tal:en  place  without  due 
regard  for  Its  concerns  and  its  problems  The 
immediate  crislj  passes,  but  scars  iiave  been 
left.  The  cycle  then  repeats  It^U  on  some 
other  specific  Issue. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  such  pres- 
sures and  ccnfron'.ations  are  necessary  to 
move  both  sides  from  extreme  positions  to 
more  rational  stances  That  may  be  so.  but 
It  IS  precisely  this  pathology  that  I  find  deep- 
ly troubling.  Indeed  destructive. 

Whai  cm  we  do  about  if  i  think  on  the 
American  side  we  must  resist  niore  vigorous- 
ly the  temptation  to  "hype"  specific  prob- 
lems We  have  not  done  that  In  'lie  case  of 
automobiles,  however.  We  i(X)k  our  stand,  of 
course,  because  we  Judged  U  in  our  best  In- 
terest to  do  so.  But  the  Japanese  must  ap- 
preciate that  in  addition  to  Tonceras  for 
inflation  and  energy,  part  of  our  calculation 
has  been  one  of  fair  play,  that  blaming 
Japan — .ind  punishing  It — for  something  not 
entirely  of  their  making  was  simp'.y  wrong 

Accepting  the  political  biirdens  of  this 
type  of  decision  must  be  reciprocal  Thus, 
when  the  Unltert  States  calls  on  Japan  to 
take  Justifiable  steps  to  open  Its  market.* 
further — as  we  are  now  doing  on  tobacco 
products  and  government  procurement  for 
telecommunications — I  believe  it  Is  Incum- 
bent I'pon  Japan  to  respond  with  Imaglnii- 
tlve  and  serious  proposals  which  ref.ect  the 
totality  of  our  relationship,  even  tf  this 
means  "taking  the  heat"  from  some  special 
Interests  Quite  frankly.  I  th'nk  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  done  Just  that  in  many 
cases  So  my  e.ppeal  Is  not  only  to  Japanese 
ofllclals.  but  also  to  those  special  Japanese 
Interests  who  may  be  Involved  In  ore  In- 
stance or  another,  and  to  the  Japanese  press, 
whl(;h  Is  ever  vigilant  for  examples  of  US 
pressure,  to  understand  that  we  want  to  be 
reasonable,  but  that  reason  is  a  two-way 
street 

I  would  also  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did 
not  say  that  the  strength  of  feeling  which  at 
least  some  Americans  have  for  economic 
problems  Is  In  part  a  function  of  perceptions 
that  Japan  has  gotten  a  "free  ride"  in  the 
defense  area.  I  do  not  happen  to  share  these 
perceptions 

In  fact  there  Is  a  growing  myth  In  the 
Jnlted  States  that  Japan  doe'n't  have  armed 
forces  This  myth  which  the  Japanese  have 
helped  to  perpetuate,  creates  a  base  of  mis- 
information from  which  the  Issue  1^  falsely 
debated.  The  question  is  not  whether  Japan 
should  rearm.  Japan  already  has  a  significant 
defense  establishment  Consider  th(>  follow- 
ing fact-  the  Japanese  Navy  Includes  45 
destroyers  and  escorts  and  more  than  35 
minesweepers;  Japanese  air  power  counts 
more  than  370  combat  aircraft.  WX  of  these 
figures  are  larger  than  the  figures  for  the 
same  categories  In  the  Seventh  Fleet  and 
Fifth  Air  Force  The  real  question  Is  ho-v 
much  and  how  fast  should  Japan  build  Its 
existing  forces  and  coi.trlhute  to  the  com- 
mon defense. 

With  a  defense  budget  which  has  Increased 
at  almost  7  percent  annually  In  real  terms 
over  the  last  decade  and  *hl'-h  nn-x  ex- 
ceeds $10  billion.  Including  about  ?1  billion 
for  support  of  U  S  forces  In  Japan,  forbidden 
from  having  oflen.^lve  ml'ltary  forces  by  a 
Constitution  shaped  with  US  influence. 
that  country  now  has  the  seventh  or  eighth 
largest  defense  budget   In  the  world. 

But  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  burden  f»82) 
is  about  one-seventh  of  what  Americans  pay 
i»5.';0).  and  over  half  of  the  Amfrlcan  public 
wants  Japan   to   Increase   Its  defense  effort 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  quality  of 
the  so-called  "defen.se  debate  "  in  Janan  has 
changed  markedly  in  the  last  three  years 
even  In  the  past  twelve  months  Not  onlv  Is 
the  Government  of  Japan  considering  an'al- 
mo5t  10  percent  budget  Increase  this  year. 
^ut  the  nature  of  the  debate  about  Japan's 


role  which  I  discussed  at  the  outset  has 
changed  dramatically  And  I  think  over  time 
tho  combination  of  increased  military  spend- 
ing and  other  contributions  to  our  common 
security  such  as  economic  assistance  will  case 
the  concerns  of  most  Americans  about  any 
"free  ride  "  In  our  view,  a  change  in  the 
Japanese  constitution  Is  not  necessary. 

Looking  to  the  future,  let  me  cite  brlefiy 
the  elements  which  I  believe  will  shape  this 
critical  relationship  in  the  coming  decade 
and  beyond 

Because  we  will  continue  to  provide  the 
strategic  umbrella  in  East  Asia,  and  Indeed 
th.oughout  the  world,  we  will  doubtless  re- 
gain some  elements  of  the  "senior-Junior" 
relationship  «e  have  had  in  the  past  But 
true  partnership,  which  is  the  only  sustain- 
able model  between  two  countries  such  a? 
ours,  must  mean,  if  not  an  end.  at  least  a 
major  change  in  the  "unequal  '  nature  of 
our  relations  Japan  is  now  a  major  global 
power,  and  both  of  us  must  continue  adjust- 
ing to  this  fact  It  wi'.l  not  be  easy.  But  we 
in  the  United  States  must  respect  legitimate 
Japanese  concerns;  must  abandon  the  idea 
that  "consultation"  means  asking  what 
others  think  and  then  doing  what  we  want 
anyway;  must  be  willing  to  accept  that 
parallel  policies  are  sometimes  as  good  as — 
If  not  better  than  -identical  approaches; 
must  be  Vkilling  to  follow  as  well  as  lead. 

And  Japan  must  put  Into  active  practice 
the  notions  with  which  It  is  now  seized — 
that  whiie  protection  of  national  interests 
is  every  nation's  first  priority,  the  interests 
of  the  major  powers  involve  responslbili'les 
that  go  bevond  immcdiae  concerns,  that 
fairness  and  equity  and  partnership  are  con- 
cepts that  must  be  b.-^oadly  viewed. 

On  the  economic  side.  I  believe  that  the 
course  of  U~ -Japanese  relations  over  .to 
next  decade  v  ill  depend  more  on  what  v  e  do 
in  the  United  States  to  strengthen  ou.  own 
economy  than  on  any  o:her  ring'e  factor.  We 
must  Increase  productivity  and  s'lmi.late 
efficient,  competitive  industries.  At  the  same 
time,  not  only  do  real  barriers  to  trade  still 
exis*.  in  Japan,  but  a  perception  remains  from 
past  experience  that  Japan  Is  "unfair"  I  be- 
lieve Japan  has  a  responsibility  to  go  beyond 
simply  ellnilnatiiig  the  relatively  few  remain- 
ing barriers  They  must  change  psyrhologiral 
attitudes  toward  foreign  Imports  nurtured 
during  the  postwar  reconstruction  period  and 
actively  facilitate  competition  from  abroad  — 
If  they  are  to  maintain  that  kind  of  access 
to  the  -American  market  AiiO  they  must  take 
care  that  their  domestic  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  do  not — and  are  perceived  not 
to — disrupt  competitive  marnets  abroad 

In  the  field  of  security,  we  do  not  seek  a  re- 
defined role  for  Japan  We  recognize  and 
respect  their  Const  it  u'ional  const.aints  B'l? 
'he  challenges  are  lireat  and  the  resources  in- 
creasingly scarce  We  are  augmenting  our 
own  efforts  to  counter  these  truids  btit  I  am 
only  stating  the  obvlons  when  I  say  that 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will  not 
understand — and  will  not  tolerate — the 
staggering  costs  they  will  be  asked  to  bear 
without  sipnlficant  action  by  our  allies  a.s 
well  As  I  have  indicated.  I  think  in  both  the 
parelv  military  held  and  In  foreign  aid.  the 
trends  are  all  in  the  right  direction  I  would 
.nl.  underscore  the  Importance  that  these 
trends  continue  —and  even  accelerate — and 
that  we  work  together  in  the  closest  possible 
way  In  si.pport  of  our  shared  objectives 

I  feel  constralnecl  to  cite  one  erf. leal  area 
which  cuts  across  economics,  politics  and 
5e,urtty  and  which  is  vital  to  all  our  futures 
That  is  energy. 

Twice  In  the  last  four  years  we  have  faced 
-lear  crises  wi"„h  Japan  over  energy-related 
ssues  The  first  was  nuclear  reprocessing,  the 
second  oil  Both  of  these  problems  are  now- 
well  underst(X)d,  and  Indeed  we  have  moved 
to  a  new  stage  of  cooperation  In  research 
and  development  of  new  energy  sources.  But 


the  efforts  to  date  ar»  In  my  personal  view 
grossly  inadequate  to  the  real  needs  And 
the  potent. al  for  controversy  is  tremendous 
I  think  we  can  niake  the  accommodallons 
necessary  to  avoid  the  pitfaUs  and,  working 
to^-ether  with  other  nations,  make  historic 
c(>nlribu'.ions  to  the  quality  cf  life  not  only 
our  own  cltijens  but  of  all  mankind  But 
It  will  require  patience  and  vision  oi.  both 
sides  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Let  me  return  to  the  global  perspective. 
Our  fundanientsl  challenge  during  the  iSSO's 
wi.l  be  to  consolidate  and  integrate  ou'  major 
alliances— with  NATO,  with  Japan  with 
.A.N'ZUS  This  process  is  well  underway  in  the 
Pacific  but  there  is  wr,rk  yet  to  be  done  Our 
strategic  Interess  in  rf-mainlng  a  vital  Asian 
power  are  more  apparent  today  than  ever. 
B-.it  'here  canno.  be  a  strong  American  policy 
m  the  Pacific  if  it  doesn't  begin  with  a 
strong  US-Japanese  relationship. 

Tins  fact  seeni.s  to  be  appreciated  today  by 
'he  .American  public,  as  illustrated  bv  the 
Poiomac  Associates  poll  I  cited  earlier  Al- 
though the  poll  showed  that  the  American 
public  correctly  .dentif.ed  Japan  as  the  niajor 
source  of  threat  to  Amerlcati  jobs,  there  was 
a  very  significant  growth  In  acceptance  of 
Japan  as  a  mater  •reatv  ally,  and  a  country  to 
v.hom  the  United  States  should  ci.mnul  Its 
own  national  prestige  1*  Japans  security  Is 
threa'^ned  Almost  7J  percent  believe  we 
should  come  to  Ji.pan  s  defense  ;'  attacked. 
up  from  only  37  percent  six  years  ago  This 
suggests  to  me  that  the  American  public  is 
capable  of  tnaV.tnfe  the  sometime.'^  dlSicuit 
distinction  between  trading  rivals  a;.d  stra- 
tegic partners.  That  distinction  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  build  V  S  Pacific 
policy  around  au  uiibieiDcable  ioBvo-'.Vaah- 
IngtoD  Rlllance 

Over  ■  li**  next  several  vears  we  she!!  be  fac- 
ing ail  historic  opportunity  to  d'a-v  Tokyo 
ir.io  an  Ir.cre'vsing'y  active  partnership  with 
the  Ui;i'.«d  Stat«i  and  Western  Europe 
Japan's  recognlMon  of  a  broader  contert  for 
its  own  security  concerns  has  been  ;iiarked 
over  the  oast  year,  and  will  Increasingly  con- 
tribute to  coordination  a:nong  the  United 
btates.  Western  Europe  and  the  Paclflr  allies, 
particularly  Japan. 

In  doing  this,  however,  *p  must  take  care 
to  balance  the  dt.'ense  aspect  of  our  alliance 
with  Its  political  and  economic  almensions 
The  Issue  of  sharing  the  defense  burden 
must  be  addressed  In  the  broader  c>;ntert  of 
economic  pcitic^l  and  security  cooperation 
among  the  allle"^  Thir  will  make  It  po^«lbie 
lor  Japan  Xx.>  find  alternate— tjerhaps 
unique—  ways  to  carry  its  'fair  snare'  with- 
out feeling  pressured  to  assume  an  uncom- 
fortably high  military  prolic  By  the  same 
token.  It  can  hep  reivvsure  Japans  neigh- 
bors that  t.-ic  development  of  more  itnprefe- 
slve  Japanese  de'ense  capabilities — or  a  "Is- 
:ng  Japaiiest  deense  budget — do  not  fore- 
shadow indeoendent  or  miUtArlstlc  polli-lss 

Clearly  Japan  Is  mc  ■ine  gradually  and 
In  Its  own  unique  way.  towards  •»  growing 
defense  budge'  They  will  never  move  as 
fast  as  aD-r^c  .A.nei leans  want  them  to  But 
the  trend.  It  see.-ns  to  me  is  unmistakable 
The  Japanese  a.s  you  all  know,  tend  to  do 
the  oppoii'e  of  what  we  do  wTth  ou.-  de'ense 
budget  We  try  tu  make  our  budget  as  big  as 
possible  for  domestic  purp<jses  The  Japanese 
try  -M  make  theli-s  look  as  small  as  possible. 
in  fact  smaller  tnan  it  really  is.  for  domestic 
purposes  So  there  is  a  wide  misconception 
among  Americans — even  many  in  the  govern- 
ment— about  bow  much  the  Japanese  are 
already  doing 

In  this  regard,  we  diould  also  keep  o'ar 
sights  on  what  we  want  increased  defense 
spending  to  accomplish,  and  how  the  burden 
can  be  most  equitably  and  rationally  shared 
This  app'les  not  only  to  Japan,  but  to  our 
Western  European  a. lies,  as  well  To  the  ex- 
..eut  that  we  put  all  of  the  en^Jhasls  on  a 
single  alliance  LsBue— defense  spending — 'wt 
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could  create  an  exaggenited  sense  of  disarray 
and  unnecessarily  enroiirage  domestic  poli- 
tical resistance  among  ovir  allies. 

i^nally.  we  muit  take  pains  to  ensure  that. 
our  consultations  with  Japan  aoout  stra- 
tegic Issues  Hre  fully  developed.  Japan's 
increasingly  aciive  International  role  wlli 
affect  our  Interests  and  policies'  ours  will 
afleot  theirs  We  shall  tjoth  vant  to  be  r.p- 
prop-lately  Involvetl  in  each  others  decisions 
For  example,  we  ma^t  ke?p  Japan's  con- 
cerns anri  views  fully  In  mind  as.  wp  maice  de- 
cision.-, aoout  our  fuiire  setuntv  relation- 
ship with  China.  It  1;.  a  strategic  issue  relat- 
ing sli^niftcantlv  to  our  alliances 

This  will  ri-qiilre  above  all  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  personally  commit  to  maintain- 
ing the  relitlon&hip  and  prevent  those  peo- 
ple In  the  Congress  or  In  the  domestic  egeii 
ctca  who  see  special  veasoi.s  to  put  stress  on 
the  relationship  from  letting  that  .Mress  de- 
stroy It.  I  do  not  take  it  lor  granted  tha*.  tliC 
Up  service  whlcn  we  iJl  pav  to  Tjs-Japanese 
relatlcis  automatl'-ally  C'^nvtrls  Into  a 
growing  a'.'d  Improved  relationsMp  It  take? 
real  detennlnat.'on  and  skill  at  every  level  of 
tne  Uo  Oovenment. 

Earner  this  week  I  had  breakfast  with 
Saburo  Okita.  the  forrr.cr  Karelgn  Minister 
of  Ja;joii.  We  reflected  together  on  the  .««t 
four  years,  and  we  ai^reed  that  if  it  had  not 
letn  for  the  full  personal  commitment  of 
three  Prime  Mlnlstei^  and  four  Pnreltn  Min- 
isters, and  for  the  efforts  of  President  Carter. 
Vice  President  Mondale.  Secretary  Vance. 
Ambassador  Man&tlela  Bob  Stra'jsF,  Henry 
Owen  Secretary  Muskie.  and  a  handful  of 
otner  people,  we  might  not  have  gotten 
Ihroutth  these  fo'ir  years  without  a  major 
shock  or  a  crisis.  But  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  SUV  tJiat  we  did  W«i  have  r>een  particularly 
prlvr.»-ged  to  have  Mike  Mansfield  as  our 
Ambassador  In  Tokyo  He's  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary Ainba8>ador  Ive  over  worked  with 
and  his  contribution  to  the  strength  of  US- 
Japan  relationship  today  exceeds  tha*  of 
anyone 

A  firm  foimdatlon  exists  todav  for  the  Kind 
of  relationship  with  Japan  that  will  bes" 
servo  both  our  Interests  aiid  the  interests  of 
global  stability  n,  the  iOBO's  It  Is  essential 
that  tills  relationship  be  understood  and 
preserved. 

Let  me  close  with  a  personal  comment  ad- 
dressed f)  my  friends  In  Japan: 

My  admiration  f.^r  voiir  system  and  your 
country  nas  grown  steadily  over  the  eighteen 
years  since  I  first  j^i  foot  :n  Tokyo.  I  count 
among  my  first  friends  a  few  Japanese  I  have 
been  honored  to  be  received  In  some  of  your 
homes  und  I  have  tried — unsuccessfully — to 
rep.iy  In  mhsU  measure  your  hospitality  I 
have  trlert  ,,0  speak  frankly,  as  Is  bfflttlng  a 
diai':>gue  between  friends,  althcugh  I  know 
at  times  our  dlfferln.,-  styles  mf.y  have  cre- 
ated misperceptlons. 

Many  Americans  u^^.ve  had  dlfHculty  under- 
.itandlng  your  lOiltiue  style  But  for  those 
vho  niaVe  the  eSort  the  rL>*ard.s  are  grea' 
indcod.  Not  only  In  terms  of  better  mutual 
under.itanding.  but  for  what  we  caii  learn 
'rom  you.  I  will  always  be  deeply  grateful 
to  those  Japanese  who  take  the  time  to 
teac.'i  me  a'x-ut  your  country  and  who. 
flnally,    taught    me   tc    love    your   country.© 


SH.'\RE-A-HOMK  PKOORAM 

•  Mr.  DURENBP:rgeR.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  privileged  once  again  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  concept  being  developed 
in  Minnesota  for  "helping  people  help 
themselves  "  The  program  I  would  like  to 
discuss  today  invoh/cs  the  concept  of 
•'home  .sharing"  between  the  elderly  and 
young  people  Miim«T,otans  take  special 
pride  in  implerrenting  programs  whch 
rely  solely  on  the  support  ol  their  cit- 


izens, local  communities,  and  private 
foundations  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government.  And,  this  program  Is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  because  it  not  onl"- 
offers  an  innovative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  helping  the  elderly  remain  in- 
dependent, but  it  operates  exclusively 
'.vithia  the  private  sector. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  an  article  from 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  about  the 
share-a-home  program  operating  in  the 
Minneapolis  St.  Paul  area,  which  is  run 
through  Lutheran  Social  Service  of 
Minnesota.  There  are  other  .similar  pro- 
grams throughout  my  State,  but  I  think 
this  article  .sums  up  the  basic  idea  behind 
all  of  the  programs. 

The  share-a-home  program  is  designed 
to  he.p  older  adults  remain  in  their 
homes  at  a  lime  when  independent  liv- 
ing is  increa-singly  diff.cult  for  them 
Through  the  program,  these  older  adults 
are  matched  up  with  young  people — col- 
lege students,  young  singles,  yount 
families — *ho  are  in  need  of  housing 
and  or  enjoy  a  sense  of  family.  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  an  older  adult  wianting 
to  stay  in  their  own  home,  but  unable  to 
met>t  .some  of  the  demands  t/f  doing  so— 
risin^'  fuels  cost.s,  the  phy.siral  labor  in- 
volved in  maintaining  their  home,  nnd  so 
forth.  This  person  couid  be  matched  up 
with  a  youns  person  wanting  to  attend 
college,  but  unable  to  meet  the  financial 
requirements  for  housing.  The  two  could 
help  meet  each  other'.;  needs — the 
student  ea.sing  the  financial  and  physical 
burdens  of  the  older  adult  and  thai  per- 
son easing  the  financial  burden  of  the 
student. 

E.specially  in  this  time  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic period  we  must  seek  out  alter- 
natives and  remedies  to  help  us  maintain 
the  quality  of  life  we.  as  Americans,  have 
come  to  enjoy  This  qualit>  of  life  is  p4ir- 
ticularly  threatened  for  those  on  fixed 
incomes. 

I  fully  support  programs  such  as  .share- 
a-home  and  am  proud  that  this  nrocram 
and  others  like  it  are  working  so  wtII  in 
Minnesota  I  am  optunLstic  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  succes.jfuJ  and  become 
even  more  widespread  throughout  the 
State.  I  would  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  endorse  ana  support,  even  seek  out. 
such  program-s  in  their  o«m  States 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Pres-.dent.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

"Shab£-a-Home"  Program  Can  Help 

Ei-DERLT  Keep  Theirs 

(Bv  Don  Spavin) 

A   program   designed    to   help   the   elderly 

conMnue  to  own  and  maintain  their  home-, 

U  being  Instituted  by  Lu;,heran  Social  Ser\'- 

ice  of  Minnesota 

Funded  by  a  three-year  tyrant  from  the 
McKnIght  Foundation,  the  ptogrsun  will  seek 
to  match  elderly  home  owners  needing  help 
with  household  chores  with  younger  persons 
willing  to  meet  these  nce-ls  in  exchange  for 
ho"slni» 

"The  Share-A-Home  prorram  is  designed 
especially  t.T  help  older  adulti,  remain  In 
thc.r  hones  when  Independent  living  be- 
comes difficult  •  said  James  J  Raun.  execu- 
tive director  of  Lutheran  So'  ;il  Service  "In 
re«urn  the  program  can  offer  young  people 
a  sense  of  home  and  family  and  provide  tije 
older  person  a.-wtstance  In  such  tasks  as 
yardwork.  household  chores  and  shopping  " 
A  college  student  or  a  voc*tlonal  student 


from  out  of  the  Twin  Cities  area,  it  was  ex- 
plained, could  under  this  program  find  & 
home  awav  from  home  and  at  the  same  time 
make  It  possible  for  elderly  persons  to  live 
tneir  lives  In  their  own  homes  The  program 
will  not  be  confined  to  stuaents.  but  win 
attempt  to  match  any  voum?  person  with 
housing  needs  with  older  adulta  needing 
Uve-lnhelp.  ' 

■  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  Insure  & 
mutually  rewarding  living  arrangement  de- 
signed to  p'ovlde  and  protect  the  privacy  of 
both  jiartles.  "  Raun  said. 

The  Share -A-Home  program  will  be  con- 
ducted In  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  It 
has  been  funded  lor  three  -.ears,  and  a 
spokesman  for  Lutheran  Social  Service  sau 
It  H  hoped  that  eventually  the  program  wUl 
becomt  self -sustaining. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  such  a  program  lias 
been  tried  In  the  Twin  Cities  nor  Is  It  t,'ie 
only  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  stale  Duliith  has 
an  active  program,  very  similar  In  nature, 
that  has  been  operating  since  1977.  It  la 
funded  looally  by  the  Duluth  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Community  Adult  Educa- 
tion Organization. 

"The  program  has  become  very  popu'ar  In 
the  Duluth  area."  said  Joan  Rasmussen,  one 
o:  the  contact  workers  for  the  organization 
"An  example:  In  August  of  our  first  year  we 
had  about  9C  application*  for  housing  or 
lodgers  Tills  year  the  n umbe.-  should  be  close 
.0  400  applications" 

Many  older  persons  In  Duluth  want  to  stay 
:n  their  own  homcf  but  are  concerned  about 
the  rising  cost  of  fuel.  Rasmussen  said  By 
taking  In  a  lodger  some  of  the  increased  cost 
can  be  erased  aiid  at  the  same  time  the 
elderly  person  gets  companionship  In  rat>8t 
cases  the  roomer  pays  for  room  or  board 
and  room  but  often  If  the  roomer  agrees  to 
do  sucit  chores  lu  mowing  or  shoveling  the 
walks,  the  room  rent  can  be  reduced 

Matching  owner  and  lodger  Is  the  key  to  « 
successful  proK'ram.  Rasm'ussen  said,  and 
considerable  time  le  spent  In  Interviewing 
both  persons 

"For  Instance."  she  said.  '  we  wouldn't 
want  to  put  a  lodger  who  smokes  Into  a 
home  where  the  owner  objected  to  smoking 
When  a  match  up  is  made  we  have  a  month 
probationary  period  to  see  that  there  are  no 
conflicts  of  personality  in  the  three  years 
we've  been  operating  we've  had  only  one  case 
wh^'re  the  match  ups  didn't  get  along." 

Such  a  program  was  tried  In  St  Paul  In 
1975  funded  under  a  Title  III  project  called 
"Older  Americans"  It  was  administered  by 
the  Greater  St.  Paul  Home  Services  Inc 
aandra  Prantschke.  now  employed  on  the 
Lutheran  Social  Service  program,  worked  for 
the  first  such  project  When  funding  ran  out, 
she  and  a  few  others  attempted  to  keep  It 
alive  on  a  volunteer  fcasls  but  by  1977  the 
program  was  closed  out. 

Lutl  eran  Social  Service  of  Minnesota  Is  an 
agency  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
the  Lutheran  Church  In  America  and  the 
Lutheraii  Church -Missouri  Synod  A  spokes- 
man for  the  group  said  It  Is  possible  that  a 
fee  may  be  charged  for  the  service  only  as  a 
means  of  funding  it  should  the  grant  not 
be  renewed  and  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
serv.ce  to  more  people. 

"We  would  not  exclude  emyone  needing 
the  serlce  and  being  unable  to  pa>  a  fee," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Inoulrles  concerning  the  program  can  be 
made  to  Rh-re-A-Home,  Lutheran  Social 
Service.  2'414  Park  Ave  ,  MlnneapoUt  or 
Lutheran  Social  Service.  1201  Payne  Ave.. 
St.  Paul  • 
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MARGAHKT   HOLLAND 

•  .Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  .several 
weeks  afeo.  Margaret  Holland  retired 
from  Federal  'ervice  She  ha,s  done  so  af- 


UMI 


ter  a  career  of  cxempla'-y  devotion  This 
astonishing  record  estanhshed  ov^r  3t3 
vt-ar.s  >hould  not  pas.s  .mnoticed.  Very 
:e.>.  einplovees  m  tithcr  'l.e  i"it^iic  or  !)n- 
vaie  .sector  can  mi.tch  her  perlormance. 
Mr  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  testimonial  nude  by  Jtidrre  w.  D. 
Murray  on  the  cx-casion  of  Margaret's 
retirement. 

(In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Montana.  Butte  Division] 
In  the  Matter  of  ALirgaret  M.  Holland, 
Retirk^: 

Be  It  remembered  that  m  the  Courtroom 
of  the  Federal  Building,  Butte,  .Mon'ana. 
commencing  at  the  hour  of  2  00  o'clock  P  n: 
on  October  31,  lOao  a  special  session  was  held 
with  the  Honorable  W.  D.  Murray  presiding 

JrDCE  MvRRAY.  This  is  iudtcd  an  auspicious 
occa.slon.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  quite  properly  seen  fit  to  take  notice 
of  Margaret  Holland  s  retirement  from  serv- 
ice. It  IS  entirely  proper  t,hat  these  proceed- 
ings should  take  place  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  Margaret  has  taken  care  ol 
this  courtroom  for  so  many  years  that  she  is 
an  officer  of  the  Court.  Margaret  has  been 
employed  at  the  Federal  B  ulding  here  since 
1944.  During  this  time  she  has  faithfully  ear- 
ned out  her  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner 
and  has  provided  a  high  level  of  service  to  all 
of  us  who  have  been  associated  witn  her. 
Through  her  loyalty  and  attention  to  duty, 
Margaret  has  accumulated  over  2.700  hours 
sick  leave  during  this  period  and  has  con- 
sistently been  a  dependable  and  efficient  em- 
ployee. This  continued  period  of  his;h  level 
service  to  GSA  and  this  Court  have  been  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  Federal  service 
and  deserves  a  commendation  for  a  Job  well 
done,  as  suggested  by  the  General  Serviceb 
Administration. 

Dennis  A  Jensen,  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator, has  directed  a  letter  to  Margaret  In 
which  he  says: 

'Dear  Margaret'  On  the  occasion  of  your 
retirement,  I  am  happy  to  honor  you  with  the 
attached  Certificate  of  Loyal  Service  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  services  you  have  provided 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  aad 
tbe  Federal  gcvernment.  The  more  than  St 
years  of  loyal  service  Is  Indicative  of  your 
aedication  and  contributions  to  the  eC'ec- 
tlveness  of  the  Federal  Service. 

Let  me  add  my  per-oual  expression  of 
thanks  with  the  hope  that  you  may  experi- 
ence satisfying  years  ahead  " 

The  citation  Is  in  a  beautiful  bound  vol- 
ume which  provides  that.  "Citation  is 
awarded  to  Margaret  M  Holland  In  recog- 
nition of  over  30  years  of  exceptional  service 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Building,  U.S.  Courthou.se,  Butte 
Montana,"  by  Dennis  A  Jensen,  Regional 
Ad'ninlstrator.  Together  with  the  commenda- 
tion IS  a  check  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  Margaret. 

Let  me  say  further  that,  as  I  ri.e.'.TU'ritd 
to  start  with.  It  Is  entirely  prupo.'  -.'.rit  we 
have  a  Court  proceeding  to  sav  vo  c-byi 
*o  Margaret  She  has  .served  with  us  for  all 
these  years  and  has  made  us  all  happier 
persons.  I  think  Margaret  Is  really  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  old  story  that  "good 
thines  come  In  small  packages".  Manv  of  the 
times  I  have  left  this  courtroom  In  tils 
Courthouse  tired  and  concerned  and  maybe 
upset  and  I  have  seen  Margaret  in  the  liall 
and  she  has  smiled  at  me  and  said  some 
word  of  encouragement,  and  It  made  me 
happy  to  have  been  associated  with  her  All 
')f  us  wish  you  everything  good  In  the  world 
Margaret. 

Margaret  Holland.  Thank  vou.  Judge 
Murrav. 

JcDCE  M'TRRAT.  God  bless  you. 

Marcarft  Hoiland  Thank  vou  for  such  a 
oeautiful  and  inspiring  speech. 


JtiiGt  n:i  Rxw.  God  ble£.s  yo^;  Court  win 
')£•    in    recess. 

D'lu-  In  open  court  'his  Slst  diy  of 
October,    1930  « 


L^OROTHY   DAY 


•  Mr.  MOY.MHaN  Mr  Pres;dent  last 
Sur.da>  norot.iV  Day  died  at  ^^ar^■.house. 
the  Catholic  Worker  Setilemenl  House 
on  the  Lower  Ea,sl  Side  of  .\ew  York. 
MiSS  Day,  who  \va.=  83,  lived  what  n  ii.st 
be  regarded  as  an  exemplary  life,  but 
one  not  easily  imitated  in  toaav's  .so- 
ci?ty. 

To  many  people,  her  life  and  ideals 
were  a  puzzle,  filled  with  contradiction.'^. 
Mis.s  Day  had  a  pa.ssionate  love  for  Ro- 
man Catholicifm,  the  religion  that  she 
accepted  as  a  convert  in  1927.  But  her 
religious  faitii,  which  was  of  the  tradi- 
tional rather  than  tfie  intellectual  type, 
led  her  not  to  quietism  o'  a  smug  con- 
servatism, hut  to  a  radicali.sm  of  the 
authentic  sort  She  was  a  committed 
pacifist  and  a  philo.oishical  anarchist,  a 
believer  iii  what  came  to  be  called 
"Christian  per.sonaiism.  ' 

In  the  days  before  llie  Secuna  ,'atican 
Council,  her  combination  of  Catholicism. 
pacifism,  and  anarchi.'-ni  .^eem*.'d  quite  an 
oddity,  to  some  even  an  impo<.s.':iIity. 
She  was  on  occasion  called  a  C^.Timu- 
nist  and  even  v, orse;  but  s.ie  hela  her 
ground,  content  to  do  her  work  ana  to 
publish  the  Catholic  Worker,  v.  bttle 
monthly  that  can  still  be  had  for  a  pennv 
.1  copj . 

In  more  recent  times,  when  rr.ai:'  .stal- 
warts of  the  peace  movement  have  be- 
come select!',  e  pacifists,  pickint'  and 
choosing  which  armed  "liberation" 
movements  they  will  support,  Mus  Day 
refused  to  budge.  She  condemnea  all  ^io- 
■ence,  she  blessed  no  armed  struggles, 
and  she  neter  confused  pacifism  with 
passivity  in  the  face  of  totahiarianism. 

For  .■^ure.  Dorothy  Dav  was  no  politi- 
cian, no  analyst  of  the  affairs  of  state. 
She  was  mucii  more  She  v.as  a  witness 
•n  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  that  Clirls- 
tian  term  Fur  the  oetter  part  nf  hf  r  life. 
she  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world,  challencing 
many  of  tiie  m.ost  basic  a-ssumptions  that 
underlie  our  mode  of  political  thought. 
But  the  political  discomfort  tha:  she 
caused  us  was  the  kind  that  we  will  al- 
ways need,  the  kind  that  is  sood  for  us. 

Miss  Day's  message  wa.s  embarrass- 
ingly Simple  and  direct:  .she  believed 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  siiould 
be  taken  literally,  without  embellish- 
mert,  and  without  quah-lcation.  She 
proposed  that  society  should  be  based  on 
the  teachings  of  Jesus:  bi't  he'  prescrip- 
tion was  not  ju.st  another  abstraction. 
She  sought  to  demonstrate  the  plausi- 
bility of  her  proposition  by  living  it.  As 
such,  she  and  Peter  Maurin.  a  French 
>-a.sant  who  canie  to  our  shores,  str.rted 
the  Catholic  Worker  mo-.-enient  m  New 
Yjrk  in  1933.  It  is  an  extraordinarj- 
.novement  that  lives  o;i.  quietly  doing 
wr.it  Catholics  call  the  corporal  works 
of  mercy  —feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  comforting  the  lonel:. ,  giving 
shelter  to  the  homeless  There  Ls  no 
greater  work  than  this 
Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  Doro'hv 


Day,  a  true  saiiu.  Our  society  :s  cimin- 
i.-hfd  by  her  passing,  \'.t  it  will  be  en- 
riclied  by  what  she  has  grv'en  us  for  so 
many  yea.'-s    She  will  be  missed 

Mr.    President,    I    ask    that    Coiman 
McCarthy  s  article  about  Miss  Dav  that 
appeared  in  todays  Was  r.ngion  Post  be 
printed  m  tiie  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Lite  of  Ex^svisite  "Poolishnese  ' 
(By  Cclman  McCarthy » 
New  York  — As  though  the  poor  and  for- 
(-'i'ten  don  t  hsive  hard  enough  times,  now 
:ney  are  without  Dorothy  Day.  She  died  last 
Satarday  m  Maryhouse  a  Lower  Fast  Side 
shelter  that  she  "-an  for  homeless  women. 
Miss  Day  had  spent  most  of  ner  83  years  In 
the  simplest  but  rarest  form  of  humane  .»rv- 
ice.  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  whoever 
of  the  earth's  wretched  came  to  her.  "We 
confess  to  being  fools. "  she  said  once  about 
herself  and  her  small  bend  cf  pacifist*  and 
personalists,  "and  we  wish  we  were  more  so  " 
For  'he  tens  of  thousands  o'  anonymous 
poor  who  have  been  comforted  by  Dorothy 
Day  since  she  co-founded  The  Catholic 
Worker  In  igs."?.  the  foolishness  has  beer, 
more  th.on  adequate  At  her  wake  t;>e  other 
night,  street  people  kneeled  before  her  pine- 
box  cot^in  and  wept  in  prayers  tor  a  woman 
'hey  had  romt  to  believe  was  a  saint  TTiese 
were  the  underprivileged,"  n  ttrm  tis«J  -Aith 
mock  laughter  around  here  because  none  of 
the  poor  of  the  Lower  East  feMe  rernenibers 
when  .society  s  privileges  were  passed  out  in 
the  f  rst  place 

In  this  Bowery  area  of  Manhattan,  the 
consc  en.-e  of  Doro.hr  r  .v  has  been  •js'-tttu  • 
♦lOnal'  e'l  'n  hf  ';atliolic  ".Vorker  "hoists  of 
h'  sp.taiity"  Bvi  -he  establishment  of  s'jcli 
fac;Ut.c5 — r..-t  ctlv  In  New  York  but  in 
al  iut  40  other  citlas— wi.s  about  the  only 
roncesclc.-  vhe  made  to  organlza'ional 
mercy.  In  a  half -century's  worth  of  b<:>oks. 
columns,  speeches  and  conversations. 
Dorothy  Day  argued  that  the  problem  of 
poverty  'vas  Us  being  left  too  much  to 
professional  problem-solvers.  People  with 
empcy  bellies  uet  ta.ned  Into  Profound 
Questions,  with  poverty  brokers  on  the  hurt 
for  Profound  Anfwers.  In  seminar  af.er 
seminar  and  report  after  repori .  the  ptxir 
are  grer  the  bum's  ruth  In  the  end,  as 
Miss  Day  said,  "there  are  ell  too  few  who 
will  consider  themselves  set  vant  =  who  wUl 
give  up  tl-.eir  lives  to  serve  others  " 

As  a  religious  person  v.ho  prayed  daily — 
.mass  and  communion,  the  Psalms  the  ro- 
sary— Dorothy  Day  used  her  faith  e^  a  buffer 
against  burnout  "ind  despair,  1-Utin,c;ly.  It  will 
have  to  be  taken  on  faith  that  her  lift  of 
service  made  a  dllTerence  She  Issued  no  prog- 
-pss  .-eports  on  neighborhood  Improvement 
summoned  no  task  forces  on  how  to  achieve 
greater  efficiency  on  the  dally  .soup  line  -Nor 
did  she  ever  run  "follow-up  studies '  on 
whether  the  derelicts  of  the  Bowery  re- 
no'Jtxed  their  drunken  and  quarrelsome 
ways.  As  her  favorite  saint.  Theresa  cf  U- 
sieux,  taught,  results  don't  matter  to  the 
prayerful. 

On  the  subject  of  results.  Dorothy  Day  had 
a  philosophy  of  divine  patience:  "'We  con- 
titiue  feeding  our  neighbors  and  clothing 
and  sheltering  them,  and  the  more  we  do  It 
the  more  we  realize  that  the  most  important 
thing  Ls  to  love.  There  nre  sevpra:  families 
with  'js,  destitute  to  an  unbelievable  extent, 
and  there,  toe,  is  nothing  to  do  but  love 
■What  I  mean  is  that  there  Is  no  chance  of 
-ehabUitation,  no  chance  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
cf  changing  them:  certainly  no  chance  of 
adjusting  them  to  this  abominable  woria 
about  them,  anc  who  wants  them  F.aj'jstea 
anyway" 

That  was  Iroir)  the  June  .946  Issue  C  T.-.e 
Cath-.>'.lc  Worker  newspaper  a  month:;,-  that 
tiz?  been  a  %€'.€"  of  p&:'.tfr:  sr^d  Justice  since 
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1933  Yesterday,  m  her  body  w&s  car-led 
»lon^  an  Impoverished  block  to  a  Catholic 
church  for  ii  requiem  mass,  the  local  destllu- 
tliin  was  a-s  unbelievable  as  ever  The  jooiesa 
ana  h'linfles;,  are  so  Inlck  In  llif  stieeis  'hal 
"Holy  Mother  City,"  as  Mlas  Day  called  It. 
makes   nr>  pretense   of  even   counting  them 

It  may  be  Just  as  well.  Counters  gel  In  the 
way  when  there  Is  soup  to  be  madt  Even 
worst;,  getting  too  close  to  the  government 
means  a  trade-off  that  Mlas  Day  resisted 
mltfhtUy  In  both  words  and  action  "The 
state  bellek'es  In  war  "  .she  said  "and  a.-,  pad 
fists  and  philosophical  anarchists,  we  dont." 

Because  she  served  the  poor  (or  so  long 
and  with  sur^i  tireless  Intensity.  Dorothy 
Day  had  a  national  constituency  of  remark- 
able breadth  She  was  more  than  merely  the 
conscience  of  the  len.  Whether  It  was  a 
young  millionaire  named  John  F  Kennedy 
who  came  to  see  her  (la  1943)  or  one  of 
the  starving,  she  exuded  authenticity  It  wa. 
SO  well  known  that  Dorothy  Day  lived  among 
the  poor — shared  their  table,  stood  In  their 
lines,  enuured  the  dally  Insecurity — that  The 
Catholic  Worker  became  known  as  the  one 
charity  In  which  the  money  truly  did  reach 
the  poor. 

"li,  Is  a  strange  vocation  to  love  the  desti- 
tute and  dissolute."  Miss  Day  wrote  a  few 
yeais  ago  Bui  It  Is  one  that  keeps  attracting 
the  youiig  wao  come  to  The  Catholic  Worker 
as  a  place  to  brew  tae  soup  and  cleati  the 
toilets,  which  Is  also  the  work  of  peace- 
makers They  are  against  military  wars  for 
sure,  but  their  pacifism  .'cslsts  the  violence 
of  the  economic  wars  "We  refuse  to  fight 
for  a  materialistic  system  that  cripples  so 
many  of  its  citizens."  The  Catholic  Worker 
has  been  saying  for  half  a  century. 

At  the  requiem  mass,  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  sung  joyously  A  conviction  was 
shared.  Just  as  surely  as  the  Eucharist  Itself 
was  shared,  that  here  was  one  of  Christ's 
faithful — one  who  full-heartedly  followed 
what  she  called  "the  strange  upslde-duwn 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  "  The  mourning  poor 
best  understood:  this  life  of  equlslle  foolish- 
ness made  absolute  sense  • 


VIOLENCE  IN  EL  S.^LV.^nOR 

•  Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
slncp  the  roup  in  October  1979,  I  have 
watrhed  with  growing  apprehension  and 
helplessness  the  sen.seless  violence  that 
occurs  daily  in  El  Salvador.  For  more 
than  a  year,  organized  proups  of  ter- 
rori.sLs.  from  the  riRht  and  the  left,  have 
sought  to  bring;  El  Salvador  to  it.s  knees 
and  to  impose  their  own  view  of  society 
on  others  through  the  use  of  calculated 
butchery  The  murders  of  five  leftist 
lc;iders  of  tiie  Itevolutionary  Democratic 
PYont  this  past  week,  and  the  suhsequenl 
bori'.binK  of  the  csithednil  when-  they  lay 
in  st;'t^.  IS  onlv  the  latest  example  of 
the  politics  of  terror. 

In  this  instiuice,  the  victims  were 
prominent  Salvadorans  But  the  ma- 
jority of  those  victimized  bv  abduction 
torture,  and  murder  are  people  who.se 
obituaries  will  never  he  front-page  nevs 
in  Washington.  Mexico  City,  or  any 
Latin  American  capital  Peasants  and 
students,  labor  leaders  and  basinessmen . 
clergy  and  police  officers,  hospital 
patients  and  physicians,  rich  and  poor 
have  been  murdered,  maimed,  arrested 
or  have  simply  disappeared  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

In  thp  past  ye^r.  mort  than  P. 000  Sal 
vadoran.s   have   been  the  victims  of  po- 
litical   violence    As   a   proportion   of   El 


Salvador's  population,  this  figure  is  even 
more  shockitig  Were  the  United  States 
to  suffer  such  violence  at  a  comparable 
rate,  nearly  400,000  Americans  would  be 
vuitims  each  year 

The  intention  of  those  who  perpetrate 
such  terror  is  clear.  They  seek  not  mere- 
ly to  eliminate  each  other,  but  also  to 
cripple  the  entire  nation  and  to  trans- 
form the  nature  of  Salvadoran  politics 
It  is  not  only  the  members  of  rightist 
paramilitary  groups  or  leftist  guerrilla 
organizations  who  are  victimized  by 
bombings,  shootouts.  and  assassinations. 
Tliose  who  merely  wish  to  put  their 
faith  in  the  current  government,  to  give 
it  time  to  accoinpli.sh  change,  and  to  live 
in  peace  are  daily  added  to  the  rolls  of 
the  dead.  Whether  they  are  the  inciden- 
Utl  victims  of  violence  on  crowded 
street.-  or  the  deliberate  targets  of  those 
who  seek  to  foster  anarchy,  the  outcome 
IS  the  same 

The  essence  of  poliiical  terror  is  its 
very  arbitrariness:  by  putting  all  people 
in  harm's  way.  terrorists  seek  to  corrupt 
the  fabric  of  society,  to  weaken  the 
government,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
revolt  by  the  few  against  the  many 

-Ml  who  care  about  El  Salvador  are 
concerned  about  the  eventual  outcome 
of  this  violence.  They  mu.st  a.sk  whether 
repeated  viciousness  will  not  force  El 
Salvador  to  the  brink  of  economic  bank- 
ruptcy and  political  collapse.  Indeed, 
the  recent  destruction  of  coffee  stocks 
seems  aimed  at  just  such  a  goal  With 
the  harvest  season  now  beginning,  rural 
workers  are  being  forced  to  choose 
l)etween  work  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists,  and  crops  are  being 
destroyed  before  they  can  be  shipped 
abroad.  Should  this  continue,  there  will 
be  no  foreign  exchange,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  be  unable  to  purchase  the 
imports  which  are  necessary  to  El 
Salvador's  i>eople. 

Such  a  situation  can  ultimately  result 
only  in  widespread  suffering,  and  it  may 
well  prompt  either  a  military  coup 
d'etat  or  an  armed  insurrection  in  which 
still  more  people  will  die.  Yet  those  who 
author  a  program  of  anarchy  catalyzed 
by  murder  are  far  less  concerned  with 
the  people's  welfare  than  with  achieving 
their  own  narrow  political  aims.  Iron- 
ically, neither  the  extreme  right  nor  the 
extreme  left  appears  to  recognize  that 
their  tactics  may  backfire  Political  vio- 
lence is  characterized  by  a  mad  momen- 
tum of  action  and  reaction,  and  one 
side's  enemies  become  the  other  side's 
martyrs.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  violence  will 
not  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
opposition. 

The  only  certainty  as  the  situation 
continues  is  that  there  will  be  no  win- 
ners and  many  losers  Those  on  the  left 
m'ist  realize  that  social  problems  which 
have  accumulated  over  generations 
simply  cannot  be  .solved  overnight  It  is 
tjeyond  question  that  somethuig  must 
be  done  to  provide  a  measure  of  simple 
decency  to  the  poor  m  El  Salvador. 

Par  too  many  human  resources  ari- 
wasted,  far  too  many  people  li"e  lifes 
of  misery  But  the  current  government 
h;Ls  made  significant  progress  in  recog- 


nizing and  addressing  these  problems, 
and  more  can  be  done  by  our  own  coun- 
try to  provide  long-term  development 
aa.iistance.  Continued  violence,  however, 
will  result  only  in  sen.sele.ss  brutality 
while  the  entire  nation  continues  to 
sulfer  rather  than  to  change. 

Those  on  the  right  must  realize  that 
change  is  both  inevitable  and  irreversi- 
ble, and  that  no  responsible  government 
will  overlook  the  necessity  to  provide  for 
the  common  welfare  of  the  nation. 
They  should  not  look  to  the  United 
States  to  take  sides  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween extremists,  each  bent  on  a  form 
of  repression  They  should  not  expect 
the  American  people  to  surrender  our 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
rather  than  the  state. 

While  critics  have  justly  noted  that 
the  Carter  foreign  policy  often  empha- 
sized human  rights  more  as  a  political 
tool  than  as  a  constant  diplomatic  prin- 
ciple, no  one  has  suggested  that  Ameri- 
cans, who^e  country  was  founded  in  cele- 
bration of  the  co.mmon  man.  will  con- 
done tf-rrorism 

A  Reagan  forelgm  policy  will  be  an 
American  foreign  policy,  and  it  will  be 
based  on  the  continuing  American  com- 
mitment to  individuals  rather  than  en- 
tities, to  democracy  rather  to  authori- 
tarianism. 

The  funeral  of  the  leftist  leaders  is  to 
be  held  today  We  all  remember  with  hor- 
ror the  attack  that  occurred  during 
ArchbLshop  Romero's  funeral  last  spring. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  not  be  repeat- 
ed and  that  the  hotheads  and  profes- 
sional agitators  will  call  a  moratorium 
on  murder.  To  respond  to  these  deaths 
with  more  deaths  will  be  senseless  and 
irresponsible  It  is  time  for  the  terror  to 
stop  • 
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THE   CHARLES    M     RUSSELL 
WII  DI.IFE  REFUGE 

•  Mr  HAUCUS.  Mr  Presiden!.  the 
Charles  M  Ru.ssell  Wildlife  I^ofuge  is 
made  up  of  1.1  million  acres  of  land  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  Montana  As  part 
of  the  process  of  developing  a  manafie- 
ment  plan  for  the  refuge,  the  U  S  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  which  examines  various  alter- 
natives for  the  management  of  this  Fed- 
eral land  holding. 

In  addition  to  service  as  a  wildlife 
sanctuary,  the  CMR,  as  11  is  known  m 
Montana,  also  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  local  economy  by  providing  .some 
60  000  animal- unit  months  of  grazing 
annually  Carelul  land  management  of 
the  CMR  is.  as  a  result,  important  to 
Montanans  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

After  reviewing  the  alternatives  pre- 
sented by  the  DEIS  and  the  many  public 
comments  which  have  been  shared  with 
mc,  I  submitted  testimony  on  thu  matter 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
well  as  to  the  Serrelary  .jf  the  Interior. 
Beca.i.-e  of  the  .signticance  o*  balanced 
management  ol  the  CMR  for  Montanans 
and.  particularly,  the  residents  of  the 
six  counties  which  surround  it,  I  ask  th.at 
my  statement  appear  in  the  Record. 


UMI 


STATIMCNT    BY    SlNATOa    MAX    BAUCTTS 

The  Charles  M  Ruf.sell  WUdllfe  Refuge 
(CMR  I  represents  one  of  the  most  valuable 
federal  land  holdings  in  the  Western  United 
State.-  Stretching  from  the  Fred  Robinson 
Bridge  in  the  west  down  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  in  the  east,  the  CMR 
is  imposing 

The  scenery  and  wildlife  are  diverse  Elk, 
prongh&rn  antelope  and  mule  deer  roam  the 
bottom  lands,  river  breaks  and  sagebrush 
grasslands  HlstorlcaI!y,  use  of  the  Refuge 
has  been  as  varied  as  the  topography  Qraz- 
!ng  and  commercial  farming  exist  together 
with  boating,  hunting,  fishing  and  touring. 

Under  the  unified  management  authority 
granted  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
by  PL  94  223.  the  goals  for  the  CMR  which 
have  evolved  from  this  diversity  should  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  The  management 
philosophy  must  recognize  the  important  In- 
terplav  bfween  the  Refupe  its  private  state, 
and  federal  neighbors  and  those  with  permits 
tog.'a^e  their  ca.tie  on  the  Refuge 

The  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  to  be 
commended  for  trying  to  meet  Its  sundry 
management  objectives  for  the  C.MR  In  the 
Draft  Environmenlai  Impact  Statement 
(DEIS)  for  the  mana^reniem  of  the  Wildlife 
Refuse  which  was  released  earlier  this  year 
The  analysis  of  the  current  status  of  the 
Refuge  and  the  resulting  management  pro- 
posal are  signllicant  In  the  44  year  history 
of  the  CMR. 

I  have  Just  completed  my  review  of  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  My 
review  was  supplemented  with  public  com- 
ments on  the  DEIS  shared  with  me  by  the 
many  Montanans  concerned  for  the  future 
management  of  the  CMR  My  primary  con- 
tern  upon  completing  my  study  of  this  Draft 
Envirunmental  Impact  .Statement  Is  for 
treatment  given  domestic  livestock  grazlng. 
For  decades,  the  propriety  of  grazing  on  the 
CMR  has  been  consistently  recognized  Be- 
cause of  the  intev-ral  role  that  agriculture 
plays  in  the  economy  of  the  region  surround- 
ing the  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Issue  of  grazing 
deserves  close  rcrutlny  Thus,  before  a  final 
management  plan  is  adopted,  I  am  urging 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  examine  fur- 
ther any  alternatives  for  improving  wildlife 
habitat  otlier  than  the  suggested  33  percent 
cut  in  animal  unit  months  (AUM)  on  graz- 
ing allotments. 

The  DELS  recognizes  that  the  Refuge  Is 
predominantly  In  good  condition  In  terms  of 
range  vegetation  Only  a  small  percentage 
(7  percent)  of  the  CMR  is  In  Just  fair  con- 
dition as  a  result  of  livestock  grazing  The 
portion  of  the  Range  In  poor  condition  is  due 
to  prairie  dog  towns  or  natural  flood  plains 
Thus,  under  these  circumstances,  the  utili- 
zation of  other  wildlife  habitat  Improvement 
techniques  should  be  emphaslz.ed  before 
turning  to  reductions  In  livestock  grazing 

With  the  continued  economic  viability  of 
area  ranches  at  stake,  the  onus  l.s  on  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  exhaust  all  pos- 
sible methods  of  improving  range  conditions 
before  suggesting  the  foreclosure  of  live- 
stock grazing 

As  part  of  this  more  Intensive  study,  the 
Importance  of  on-the-ground  consultations 
with  ranchers  and  other  land  managers  must 
be  stre.ssed  While  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  conducted  public  hearings  and 
on-site  Inspections  on  the  CMR.  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  decision  being  made  warrants 
further  consideration  of  the  management  al- 
ternatives as  ihev  a**erf  a'Tl-iil'iire  Tbo<;e 
individuals  whose  livelihoods  are  directly 
sTected  by  this  management  plan  may  welt 
be  able  to  suggest  Innovative  ranpeland  and 
wildlife    hibltat    enhancement    met>icds 

Specifically  the  economic  Impact  of  this 
proposed  management  system  deserves 
greater  attenMon  W»-lle  the  DEIS  notes 
that  on  a  reelonal  basis  the  loss  of  income 
1'  Insignificant,  common  sense  argues  that 


the  loss  of  20,000  AUMs  will  have  real  and 
di-sastrous  consequences  for  those  stock- 
growers  who  are  primarily  affected  Such  an 
abrupt  departure  from  longstanding  man- 
agement practices  must  not  be  entered  into 
lightly 

The  additional  study  I  am  requesting  doe-< 
not  deny  the  primary  focus  of  the  CMR  a? 
a  wildlife  refuge  By  virtue  of  the  designa- 
tion o!  the  area  as  a  refuge,  the  mission  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect  wild- 
life habitat  Is  apparent  However,  my  con- 
tention is  that  livestock  grazing  Is  a  com- 
patible use  for  the  Refuge  Special  protec- 
tion for  riparian  regions,  soil  ripping,  con- 
trolled burns,  cooperative  management 
efforts  with  area  ranchers,  and  other  novel 
management  practices  can.  In  my  mind,  re- 
sult in  the  continuation  of  grazing  at  near 
present  levels  without  serious  damage  tij 
wildlife  habitat 

For  their  part,  area  ranchers  have  lon^ 
recognized  that  the  protection  of  the  range 
quality  and  habitat  of  the  CMR  is  critical 
for  the  long-term  success  of  their  opera- 
tions Through  more  Intensive  consultations, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  under- 
score the  necessity  for  sound  and  cooper- 
ative management  practices  to  ensure  the 
retention  of  individual  allotments  on  the 
CMB 

In  summary.  I  recommend  the  following 
modifications  be  made  In  the  management 
plan  for  the  Charles  M.  Russell  Wildlife 
Refuge 

1  Alternative  methods  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat  and  rangeland."; 
should  be  explored  more  fully  rather  than 
reiving  upon  cutback.s  In  AUMs 

2  Increased  consultation  and  cooperation 
With  adjacent  property  owners  and  area 
residents  should  be  emphasized  In  formu- 
lating a  management  plan  for  the  CMR 

3  The  management  plan  should  provide 
flexibility  In  Implementing  any  management 
plan  to  avoid  sudden  economic  dislocation 
for  grazing  permltees 

4  The  DEIS  should  be  supplemented  to 
more  specincally  Identify  the  economic  Im- 
pacts of  livestock  grazing  cuts  on  the  sur- 
rounding region 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  habitat 
for  wildlife  can  be  significantly  enhanced 
without  the  unfortunate  consequences  for 
the  area  that  would  result  from  grazing  cut- 
backs amounting  to  33  percent,  I  stand 
ready  to  lend  whatever  legislative  assistance 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end  0 


THE    HOMEOWNERSHIP    PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  outstanding 
service  performed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams I ,  in  ofTering  legislation  to  secure 
additional  funds  for  the  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  program.  Be- 
cause of  Senator  Williams'  leadership 
and  perseverance  in  making  certain  that 
the  Congress  understood  the  emergency 
that  has  arisen  because  funds  for  this 
pro?:ram  have  been  depleted,  the  HUD- 
independent  agencies  anpropriations 
conference  comm'ttee  has  taken  the  un- 
usual step  of  adding  new  contract  au- 
thor'tv  to  restart  the  program  This  new- 
contract  author'ty  will  be  sufiBc'ent  to 
assist  from  l.")  O^K)  to  20.000  additional 
units  of  section  23f>  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program  is  espec'ally  impor- 
tant to  my  home  State  of  Alabama.  In 
fact,  in  a  number  of  areas  if  it  were  not 


for  the  section  235  program,  homebuild- 
ers  would  have  closed  their  businesses, 
and  the  level  of  new  housmg  construc- 
tion would  have  dropped  to  near  zero. 

Last  September,  when  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  program  would  use  up  all 
lis  funds  a  year  or  more  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Senator  Willlams  responded  imme- 
diately with  legislation  to  continue  the 
program.  This  measure  served  as  the 
focal  point  for  those  concerned  that  Con- 
gress properly  understood  the  critical  sit- 
uation that  was  developing,  and  led  to 
the  favorable  action  by  the  conference 
committee.  As  chairman  of  the  Ho'ising 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Williams  has 
consistently  demonstrated  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  our  housing  markets, 
and  a  deep  concern  for  the  construction 
workers,  builders,  and  homebuyers  so 
dependent  on  the  health  and  stability  of 
those  markets.  He  has  labored  through- 
out his  service  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  assure  passage  of  legislation  to 
improve  housing  opportimities  for  the 
Nation's  renters  and  homebuyers.  and  I 
feel  that  we  owe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator our  recognition  and  our  gratitude 
for  his  dedication,* 


PROPOSED  REVENUE  RULING  ON 
THE  FORMATION  OF  ONE  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

•  Mr,  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  call  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an 
emerging  Treasurj-  Department  re- 
venue ruling  which  would  adversely 
affect  completed  and  future  transactions 
involving  the  formation  of  bank  holding 
companies  Specifically.  I  refer  to  a  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling,  originally  sched- 
uled for  issue  in  final  form  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980.  designed  to  thwart  the  for- 
mation of  so-caUed  "one  bank  holding 
companies."  The  Service's  pKDSition  takes 
an  altogether  new  direction  in  tax  policy. 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  other  Fed- 
eral banking  regulatory  authorities,  by 
application  of  theories  of  taxation  in 
blatant  disregard  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
venue  Code  of  1954.  previously  issued 
revenue  rulings,  numerous  private  letter 
rulings  and  clearly  established  prin- 
ciples of  tax  law. 

THT    RULING 

The  proposed  ruling  contemplates  this 
fact  situation;  An  existing  bank  pur- 
chased with  funds  borrowed  from  a  third 
party — acquisition  indebtedness — creates 
a  new  corporation — holding  company — 
in  order  to  expand  its  banking  business. 
The  bank's  original  owners  transfer 
their  bank  stock  to  holding  company  in 
exchange  for  all  of  holding  company's 
stock  and  the  assumption  by  holding 
company  of  the  acquisition  indebtedness. 
Subsequently,  over  a  number  of  years, 
holding  company  will  repay  the  loan  to 
the  third  party  lender  with  dividends 
from  bank  or  other  earnings  from  the 
holding  company. 

The  question  is  whether  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  encumbered  by 
the  a"auisition  indebtedness,  is  a  tax- 
free  transfer  tc  a  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 351  of  the  Code,  a  redemption 
through  the  use  of  related  corporations 
under  section  304,  or  a  transaction  re- 
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latin)?  to  direct  dividends  under  section 
301  The  rulinK  would  conclude  tnat  a 
section  301  transfer  obtains,  that  is,  that 
the  transfer  of  "old"  acciuisitlon  indebt- 
edness to  the  newly  formed  one  banl; 
holding  company  is  the  moral  equivalent 
of  a  taxable  dividend  to  the  transferor 
The  clear  language  of  the  Code,  the 
unaltered  body  of  case  law,  and  numer- 
ous pertinent  revenue  ruhngs,  however, 
simply  preclude  such  a  "constructive  di- 
vidend' result  In  fact,  sections  331  and 
357  are  traceable  to  the  1939  Internal 
Revenue  C"ode  and  were  enacted  in  re- 
jection of  the  Services  current  theory. 
In  a  nutshell,  these  Code  provisions  are 
designed  to  insure  the  tax-free  incor- 
poration of  businesses,  even  where  the 
newly  formed  "holding  company"  £is- 
sumes  the  debt  of  incorporating 
businesses. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ONE  BANK   HOLDING 
COMPANY   FORMATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  December  1979,  recogni^ed  the 
increasing  need  for  financing  bank  own- 
ership through  holding  companie.s  when 
it  substantially  eased  the  requirements 
for  leveraging  the  ownership  of  financial 
institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  processed  over  1,700  one  bank  hold- 
ing company  applications  since  1975, 
mostly  for  smaller  banks.  Reports  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  estimate  that  90  percent 
of  these  applications  involve  the  trans- 
fer of  "acquisition  indebtedn&ss "  to  the 
holding  company  Search  by  Lexis  of  the 
private  letter  rulings  issued  during  this 
period  indicates  that  le.ss  than  100  of 
these  transactions  have  been  protected 
by  private  rulings  Therefore,  1.200  to 
1,500  of  these  tran.sactions.  occurring 
acro.ss  the  country,  would  be  at  risk 
should  the  IRS  be  allowed  to  issue  this 
ruling 

The  F'ederal  Re.serve  Board  believes 
that  the  leveraged  bank  holding  com- 
pany, when  properly  regulated,  provides 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem a.s  a  whole  and  to  depositors  specifi- 
cally The  transactions  of  the  IRS  have 
undoubtedly  placed  at  least  one-half  of 
these  banks,  their  directors,  and  untold 
numbers  of  shareholders  and  depositors 
in  a  perplexing,  ••Catch-22"  situation. 
This  ruling,  accordingly,  would  represent 
an  unanticipated  departure  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  policy  of  pre- 
serving our  present  system  of  financial 
institution  ownership. 

REVENUE  Rl'LINt;   t.Er.AI  LT   ERRONEOUS 

Expert  legal  o!)inion  ob.serves  that  the 
proposed  revenue  ruling  Is  wrong  as  a 
matter  if  law,  relying  on  ample  prece- 
dent There  has  never  been  any  hint  by 
the  IRS  or  Treasury  of  this  new  position. 
Further,  it  is  completely  at  variance  with 
previou.s  IRS  litigating  positions  and  to 
prior  revenue  rulmgs— .see  attached 
technical  memorandum  for  detailed 
di-scussion. 

The  incorporation  of  property  or  of 
a  going  business  generally  qualifies  as  a 
tax-free  tran.saction  under  .section  351. 
By  section  357,  this  is  true  even  where 
the  corporation  assumes  or  acquires 
property  .subject  to  liabilities  Further, 
such  tax-free  treatment  has  been  the 
unequivocal    rule    under    our    tax    laws 


dating  back  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921, 
its  announced  purpose  being  to  facili- 
tate bus.nes.s  readjustments 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of 
section  3518  predecessor  in  1921,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  pointed  out 
that  exchanges  of  property  were  ordi- 
narily taxable: 

Probably  no  part  of  the  present  Income 
tax  law  has  been  productive  of  so  much  un- 
certainty or  has  more  seriously  Interfered 
with  necessary  business  reidjustments  The 
existing  law  makes  a  presumption  In  favor 
of  taxation.  The  proposed  act  .specifies 
certain  classes  of  exchanges  on  which  no 
gain  or  loss  Is  recognized  even  if  the  property 
received  In  exchange  has  a  readily  realiz- 
able market  value 

iTTie  predecessor  of  sections  351 ) ,  If  adopt- 
ed, will,  by  removing  a  source  of  grave  un- 
certainty and  by  eliminating  many  technical 
constructions  which  are  economically  un- 
sound, not  only  permit  business  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  readjustments  required  by 
existing  conditions  but  also  considerably  In- 
crease the  revenue  by  preventing  taxpayers 
from  taking  colorable  losses  In  wash  sales  and 
other  fictitious  exchanges 

The  basic  premise  of  section  351  Ls 
that  a  transfer  of  appreciated  or  depre- 
ciated property  to  a  corporation  con- 
trolled by  the  transferor  works  a  change 
of  form  only,  which  should  not  be  aut 
occasion  for  reckoning  up  the  transfer- 
or's gain  or  loss  on  the  transferred  prop- 
erty In  Portland  Oil  Co.  v.  CIR.  109  F. 
2d  479.  488  1 1st  Cir.  > ,  cert,  denied,  310 
U.S.  650  (1940'.  the  court  said: 

It  Is  the  recognized  purpose  of  (section 
351)  to  save  the  taxpayer  from  an  Immediate 
recognition  of  a  gain,  or  to  Intermit  the  claim 
of  a  loss,  in  certain  transactions  where  gain 
or  loss  may  have  accrued  In  a  constitutional 
sense,  but  where  In  a  popular  and  economic 
sense  there  has  been  a  mere  change  In  the 
form  of  ownership  and  the  taxpayer  has 
not  really  cashed  In  on  the  theoretical  gain, 
or  closed  out  a  losing  venture 

Assuming  a  bona  fide  business  purpo.se 
to  the  transaction,  section  357  provides 
that  the  transferee  corporation's — such 
as  a  one  bank  holding  company'.s — as- 
sumption of  liability  .shall  not  be  treated 
as  money  or  other  property,  nor  does  it 
prevent  the  exchange  from  qualifying 
under  section  351. 

The  IRS's  position  in  the  proposed 
revenue  ruhng,  however,  attempts  to 
"legislate  away  '  sections  351  and  357 
by  totally  Ignoring  statutory  provisions 
which  would  yield  a  conclusion  incon- 
sistent with  the  IRS's  desired  result.  The 
IRS  would  be  substantially  relying  on 
pre-1921  case  law.  even  though  in  corpo- 
rate tax  matters  the  courts  ihetn.selve.s 
have  refused  to  extend  antiquated  con- 
cepts which  have  been  superseded  by 
sukxsequently  enacted  Code  provisions. 

Again,  numerous  precedents  under 
case  law,  previous  revenue  rulings  and 
private  letter  rulings  maintain  that  no 
constructive  dividends  result  to  the 
shareholders  upon  a  holding  company.s 
ns.sumption  of  indebtedness  For  the 
service  now  to  hold  otherwise  ts  a  radical 
reversal  of  26  years  of  exiierience  under 
the  1934  Code,  which  governs  today  s  tax 
law  Sunply  put.  the  proposed  revenue 
ruling  is  little  more  than  a  "conclusion 
in  search  of  a  rationale."  wholly  lacking 
in  statutory  authority. 


NO   COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER   FEDERAL   BANK- 
ING REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Particularly  troubling  is  the  apparent 
luck  of  any  serious  effort  by  the  IRS  to 
consider  prior  to  i.ssuance  the  impact  of 
the  pro!.o.sed  ruling  on  the  Nations 
smaller  banks  "VVhile  the  IHS  is  in  the 
proces.s  of  characterizing  the  debt  as- 
sumption as  a  dividend,  the  Federal 
banking  regulatory  authorities  would 
never  permit  such  a  large  dividend  as 
It  would  impair  bank  capital,  jeopardiz- 
ing particularly  the  capital  adequacy  of 
many  independent  banks. 

The  proposed  revenue  ruling  suggests 
a  misunderstanding  by  the  IRS  ol  the 
regulatory  environment  in  which  banks 
must  operate  and  compete  according  to 
rules  set  by  the  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
which  oversee  them. 

Much  closer  coordination  and  review 
by  bank  regulators— particularly  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board— .should  be  a 
vital  ingredient  of  the  ruling  process  in 
this  instance. 

"i'et  implementation  of  the  proposed 
ruling  could  frustrate  etTeclive  admin- 
istration of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  by  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Board,  unnece.ssarlly 
restrict  the  transferability  of  bank  own- 
ership, potentially  impair  bank's  capital 
formation,  and  tend  to  result  in  a  con- 
centration of  banking  resources 

In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
banks  currently  maintain  portfolios  of 
bank  .^tock  loans  to  holding  companies 
and  shareholders  to  which  the  proposed 
ruling  would  apply  These  shareholders 
ability  to  repay  would  consequently  be 
impaired,  leading  to  a  significant  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  loan  portfolios 
which  contain  this  type  of  credit,  as  well 
as  an  erosion  of  the  lonj^standinK  public 
policy  designed  to  promote  financial  sta- 
bility and  competitiveness  m  the  banking 
industry 

For  years  th'^  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  agencies  ha\e  encouraged  the 
holding  company  concept  to  allow  bank 
investors,  particularly  those  in  smaller 
banks,  to  maintain  their  ownership  in 
our  banking  system  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
tant ownership  and  concentration  of 
banking  assets  in  the  hands  of  large  mul- 
tibank  holding  companies  Last  Decem- 
ber the  Federal  Reserve  Board  substan- 
tially relaxed  the  requirements  for 
leveraging  the  ownership  of  financial 
instl'utions  with  this  purpose  in  mind 
Yet.  the  IRS  is  now  threatening  to  under- 
mine these  sound  policies  of  Federal  bank 
reculatory  agencies  by  the  proposed 
ruling. 

mllTY    DEMANDS    WITHDBAWAL   OF    PROPOSED 
REVENUE    RULING 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  and  least 
justifiable  element  of  the  [iroposed  reve- 
nue ruliiu.!  is  the  int"ntion  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  ServiC',\  after  years  i.s.suing  as- 
surances to  taxpayers  that  their  trans- 
act'ons  would  not  be  taxable,  to  apply 
the  propased  revenue  ruling  retroactively. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  a.^sured  tax-free 
treatment,  these  individuals  will  receive 
a  deemed  dividend  rendering  the  whole 
tran^ac'ion  in  the  first  instance  impru- 
dent and  economically  unfeasible 

Such  taxpay.i.s  have  clearly  relied  to 
their  detriment  on  IRS  pronouncements 
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as  an  established  interpretation  of  law 
and  are  at  least  deserving  of  equitable 
relief  under  section  7805' b»  of  the  Code, 
which  permits  Treasury  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  prospective  only.  To  do 
otherwise  would  necesitate  revision  of 
several  existing  revenue  rulings,  would 
be  wholly  inequitable  and  lacking  of  due 
process,  and  would  totally  frustrate  the 
planning  of  such  commercial  transac- 
tions by  making  future  dividends  from 
the  operating  company  impossible.  Tax- 
payers who  relied  upon  private  rulings 
at  their  peril  face  foreclo-^urc  by  third- 
party  lenders  to  the  detrnrcnt  of  a  grow- 
ing se::menl  of  the  national  banking 
community. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  revenue 
ruling  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  great  weight  of  statutory 
and  judicial  authority  rendered  for  over 
half  a  century.  It  is  violative  of  the  pol- 
icies fostered  by  the  Federal  banking 
regulator^'  agencies  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  holding  companies 
so  .smaller  bank.s  may  compete  in  the 
banking  industry  more  eflfctively.  Final- 
ly, the  proposed  ruling  is  devoid  of  any 
consideration  of  equity  bv  the  IRS  on  be- 
half of  one  bank  holding  companies, 
tvhich  have  relied  to  their  detriment  on 
previously  rendered  IRS  pronounce- 
ments. At  the  very  least,  the  ruling 
should  be  applied  only  prospectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  state- 
ment outlines  broadly  why  transactions 
of  this  t\pe  should  be  treated  as  a  tax- 
free,  .section  351  transfer  A  technical 
memorandum  describing  in  more  detail 
the  legal,  administrative,  and  equitable 
rationale  for  tax-free  treatment  has  been 
prepared  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Co  to  reque.'^t  reconsideration  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Treasury  Department.  I  ask 
that  the  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Pi  AT  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Co  . 
Washington.  D.C..  November  26. 1980. 
John  M  Samlttls. 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Samuels:  On  November  19,  1980. 
a  meeting  wa.s  held  In  your  office  attended 
tjy  representatives  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity, interested  accountants  and  attornevs, 
the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Service  and  a  number  of  Treasury  and  IRS 
representatives  Taxpayers  requested  the 
meeting  to  discuss  a  pro-osed  revenue  ruling 
to  be  Issued  by  the  IRS  which  would  ad- 
versely Impact  comnleted  and  future  trans- 
actions Involving  the  formation  of  bank 
holding  companies  Pursuant  to  our  discus- 
sions and  at  your  Invitation,  this  letter  Is 
being  written  in  protest  of  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling 

We  understand  the  facts  of  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling  to  be  as  follows  A  bank  was 
purchased  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  Individuals  with  funds  borrowed  from  a 
third  party  bank  ("acquisition  Indebted- 
ness") In  order  to  exnand  its  banklne  busi- 
ness a  new  corporation  was  created  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "Newco"  or  ""Homing 
Ccnpany'i  and  the  Individuals  transferred 
'he  bank  stock  to  Newco  In  exchange  for 
»H  of  the  Newco  stock  and  the  assumption 
DV  Newco  of  the  acqtilsltlon  Indebtedness 
Subsequently,  a.er  a  number  of  years.  Ho'.d- 
'ng  Company  will  repay  the  loan  to  third 
P&r'y   bank    with    dividends    from    bank    or 


other  earnings  from  the  Holding  Company, 
The  ruling  conclucies  that  the  shareholders 
receive  a  diviriend  as  a  result  of  t^e  ac- 
qui-ifion  indebtedness  assumed  by  Newco. 
The  amount  of  the  dividend  is  measured  by 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  bank.  The  pur- 
ported theory  for  this  con;luslon  is  that 
section  304  of  the  Internal  Re.enue  Code 
applies  to  the  transaction  and  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  both  the  bank  and  the  Hold- 
ing Company  are  used  to  compute  the  divi- 
dend. An  alternate  theory  is  that  the  Hold- 
ing Company  assumption  of  the  liability  is 
tantamount  to  a  cash  distribution  from  bank 
under  a  theory  of  agency. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  revenue 
ruling  IS  wrong  as  as  matter  of  law.  How- 
ever, If  it  is  to  be  published,  section  7805(bi 
.should  be  applied  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  v^ill  not  be  retroactive  Whatever  per- 
ceived abu.se  the  IRS  believes  is  presented 
by  the  above  fact  pattern,  this  ruling  would 
be  an  abrupt  departure  from  IRS  past  po- 
sitions There  has  never  been  any  hint  by 
IRS  or  Trea.'sury  of  this  new  posiiL^n  Fur- 
ther, it  Is  contrary  both  to  previous  IRS  liti- 
gating positions  and  to  prior  re.enue  rul- 
ings Over  the  years,  countless  taxpayers  have 
relied  on  these  past  IRS  positions  as  an  es- 
tablished interpretation  of  law,  Thtis,  the.se 
taxpayers  should  be  entitled  to  the  equi- 
table relief  proscribed  in  section  7805(bi. 

I  ruling  is  ERRONSOUS  under  section  304 
USING  THE  COMBINED  EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS 
CONCEIT 

Willie  the  IRS  had  previously  espoused  the 
position  that  section  304(a)(1)  applies  to 
the  creation  of  a  Holding  Company  and  the 
a-ssumptlon  of  acquisition  Indebtedness,  the 
most  recent  position  has  been  that  section 
304(a)  (1)  is  inapplicable  where  the  acquir- 
ing corporation  is  a  Newcc  Certainly.  IRS 
has  the  prerogative  to  change  its  mind  as  to 
the  applicability  of  section  304.  However, 
the  measurement  of  the  dividend  by  ref- 
erence to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
acquired  corporation  (bank)  in  addition  to 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  acquiring 
corporation  (Holding  Company)  Is  In  clear 
violation  of  the  law  Section  304(b)(2)(A) 
provides  m  unmistakable  language  that.  "In 
the  case  of  any  acquisition  of  stock  to  which 
section  304(a)  (1)  applies,  the  determination 
of  the  amount  which  is  a  dividend  shall  be 
made  solely  by  reference  to  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  acquiring  corporation  "' 
I  Emphasis  added)  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a 
clearer  and  more  unambiguous  reference  to 
which  corporation  "s  earnings  and  profits 
shall  he  used.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
"solely  for  voting  stock  "  requirement  in  a 
"B  ■  Type  reorganization  to  see  the  tenacity 
with  w.hich  the  IRS  and  the  courts  have 
consistently  maintained  that  ""solely'"  means 
"absolutely  "  and  "'leaves  no  leeway"  See 
Helvering  v.  Southtcest  Consolidated  Corp., 
315  US  194  (1942):  Ci:  Graham  Reeves  71 
TC  727.  ret'd;  John  Pierson.  79-2  USTC 
9432  (DC  Del),  rev'd:  Arden  S.  Heverly. 
80-1  USTC  9322  (3rd  Clr  ) ;  Eldon  S.  Chap- 
man. 80-1  USTC  9330  (1st  Clr  ) .  In  an  exist- 
ing parent-subsidiary  relationship,  where 
shareholders  of  bank  would  sell  (including 
transfer  for  an  assumption  of  liability)  bank 
stock  to  a  50  percent  owned  subsidiary  of 
bank,  it  would  bs  ^propnate  to  measure 
any  dividend  by  reference  to  bank,  as  well 
as  subsidiary,  earnings  and  profits  See  sec- 
tion 304(b.  (21(B)  and  Rev  Rul  80-189, 
I  R.B  1980-29,  7.  However,  these  are  clearly 
not  the  facts  In  the  proposed  ruling. 

Apparently,  the  IRS  is  attempting  to  argue 
that  the  ability  to  use  the  combined  earn- 
ings and  profits  concept  has  already  gained 
Judicial  support  In  another  area  of  Sub- 
chapter C  notwithstanding  the  language  ol 
the  Code  Under  section  356(ai(2),  which 
measures  a  dividend  received  In  a  corporate 
reorganization,   the  language  provides  that 


there  shall  be  a  "dividend  to  each  distribu- 
tee ,  .  ,  as  is  not  in  excess  of  his  ratable 
share  of  the  undistributed  earnings  and  p.'-oj- 
its  of  the  corporation:  i  Emphasis  added). 
In  Davant  v.  Commissioner ,  66-2  USTC  9618 
(5th  Cir  ),  the  court  held  that  in  a  reorga- 
nization under  sections  368ia)  d  mDi -354 
(b),  the  combined  earnings  and  profits  cf 
the  acquired  or  acquiring  corporation  coull 
be  used  to  measure  the  dividend  The  analogy 
of  earnings  and  profits  under  section  366 1 a) 
I  2)  to  earnings  and  profits  under  section  304 
aji  1 )  Is  misplaced  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  the  language  in  section  304(b)  i2)  (A) 
IS  clear  and  concise,  "solely  by  reference  to 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  acquiring 
corporation"  Section  356ia)(2)  is  ambigu- 
ous. It  speaks  of  the  "undistributed  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  corporation"  leaving  open 
to  interpretation  which  corporation,  the  ac- 
quired or  the  acquiring,  is  referred  to  While 
It  has  generally  been  concluded  that  "cor- 
poration" refers  to  acquired  corporation,  the 
language  of  the  Code  is  less  than  clear  A 
second  reason  Is  that  both  the  acquired  and 
acquiring  corporation  in  Dai  ant  were  oper- 
ating corporations  with  their  own  earnings 
and  profits  and  more  importantly  the  dis- 
tribution that  ended  up  in  the  shareholders 
hands  came  both  from  the  acquired  and 
acquiring  corporations  Thus,  there  Is  logic 
and  equity  in  using  both  corporations'  earn- 
■.nv.^  and  profits  since  both  corporations  were 
making  a  distribution.  In  the  section  304iai 
il)  case,  there  is  no  distribution  coming 
from  the  acquired  corporation  Finally,  not- 
withstanding Daiant  and  the  IRS  position 
m  Rev  Rul  70-240.  1970-1  C  B  81.  the  com- 
bined earnings  and  profits  concept  has  been 
m  recent  dis.'avor  with  it*  rejection  In  Amer- 
ican Manufacturing  Co..  55  TC  204  il970). 
Estate  of  John  L  Bell  TC  Memo  :971-285, 
Paul  A  Altenpohl.  TC  Memo  1977-342,  and 
Atlas  Tool  Co,  70  TC  86  (1978).  affd.  3rd 
Cir. 

As  a  matter  of  routine,  the  courts  after 
findin?;  a  dividend  under  section  301  by  rea- 
son of  section  304ia)il),  have  always  clt.ed 
the  Code  and  found  that  the  measure  of  the 
dividend  was  limited  to  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  acquiring  corporation  More- 
over, the  IRS  has  never  argued  to  the  con- 
•rarv  See  Samuel  Radnitz.  61-2  USTC  9672 
i2nd  Clr.  i:  George  L  Coyle.  68-1  USTC  9418 
1 4th  Clr  i:  Bernard  Niedermcyer ,  62  T  C  280 
11974),  aff'd  per  curiam.  76-1  USTC  9417 
.9th  Cir);  Allan  S  Vinnell  52  TC  934 
(1969)  In  Fehrs  Finance  Company,  58  T.C. 
174  n972i.  aff'd,  73-2  USTC  9767  (8th  Clr), 
the  measure  of  the  section  304iai(ll  divi- 
dend was  specifically  limited  to  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  acquiring  corporation 
More  relevant  to  the  Issue  at  hand  was  the 
fact  that  acquiring  corporation  was  a  Newco 
and  the  earnings  and  profits  of  Newco  were 
zero 

The  IRS  revenue  rulings  have  been  equally 
consistent  After  finding  dividend  treatment 
under  sectio.i  304(a)  i  1  i-301.  it  was  explicitly 
pointed  out  that  the  dividend  was  limited  to 
the  earnintrs  and  profits  of  the  acquiring 
corporation  See  Rev  Rul  73-2,  1973-1  C.B. 
171:  Rev  Rul  78-422.  1978-2  CB  129;  Rev 
Rul  71-563.  1971-2  CB  175;  and  Rev  Rul. 
70-496.  1970-2  CB  74  In  the  latter  ruling, 
the  measurement  of  earnings  and  profits  was 
not  superfluous  After  finding  insufficient 
earnings  and  profits  in  the  acqulrlne  corpo- 
ration, the  main  thrust  of  the  ruling  was 
whether  or  not  section  30' (c)(2) — (recovery 
of  basis)  or  section  301ic)(3l  —  (capital 
gain )  was  the  next  Code  section  to  consider. 
The  entire  exercise  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless If  the  acquired  corporation's  earnings 
and  profits  could  also  have  been  used 

Rev  Rul  72-569.  1972-2  CB  203  presents 
an  illuminatin'?  commentary  on  the  Issue  of 
the  measure  of  earnings  and  profits  under 
section  304(a)  (!) .  IndlvlduaJ  A  owned  almost 
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all  of  the  stock  of  X  and  Y  corporations 
Prior  to  A  selling  the  Y  stock  to  X.  X  snd 
unrelated  .4  corporation  consolidated  to  form 
T  corporation,  controlled  by  A  A  then  sold 
Y  to  T  for  cash  Section  3()4ia)(l>  clearly 
applied  and  the  entire  focus  of  the  ruling 
waa  whose  earnings  and  profits  were  to  t>e 
used  to  measure  the  dividend  The  ruling 
concluded  that  Ts  earnliiKS  and  profits  in- 
cluded the  eariiliiKs  and  profits  of  X  and  S 
but  not  the  earnings  and  profits  of  Y.  the 
acquired  corporation 

It  thus  appears  that  the  clear  language  of 
th»  Code,  the  unaltered  body  of  case  law.  and 
numerous  pertinent  revenue  ruUng.s  preclude 
the  ins  from  su.stalning  the  posUlon  that 
the  bank  ,s  earnings  and  pnjfUs  sliould  tje 
attributable  to  Holding  fmnpany  under  a 
section  ;I04  analysl.s  Any  analoKy  'o  section 
356(a)(2)  Is  Inappropriate  for  the  reasons 
Slated  atxjve  Existing  law  supports  using  only 
Newcos  earnings  and  profits  with  the  one 
option  being  to  defer  the  computation  of 
those  earnings  and  profits  until  the  Individ- 
ual shareholders  are  releaae<l  from  .secondary 
liability  on  the  acijulsltlon  lndebte<lne.sa  See 
Ray  Maher.  72  2  USIX'  U72«  i8th  Clr  )  and 
Rev    Rul    77    360.  li>77    2  C  B    86 

The  Report  of  the  Subchapter  C  Advisory 
Group  To  The  Subcommittee  On  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  December  11  195«.  ad- 
dressed this  problem  m  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"Under  the  amendment  proposed  In  sub- 
section (b)(2i  of  section  5.  In  the  brother- 
sister  case,  the  determination  of  the  amount 
wblch  Is  a  dividend  \kouId  t>e  made  as  If  the 
property  wer«>  distributed  by  the  Issuing  cor- 
poration to  the  acquiring  corporation  and 
Immediately  thereafter  distributed  by  the 
acquiring  corporation  In  mo.st  transactions 
Involving  redemptions  ot  stock  by  a  brother 
or  a  sLster  corporation  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion will  be<-ome  a  substantial  stockholder  of 
the  Issuing  i'orp<iratlun  If  not  lt,s  actual  par- 
ent corporation  'ITils  rule  will  have  general 
application  and  also  will  take  care  of  a  par- 
ticular situation  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  advi.sory  group  Assume,  for  example, 
that  Individual  .^  owning  all  the  stock  of  the 
X  corporation  creates  the  Y  c-orpcjratlon  Y 
corporation  then  t>orrows  money  from  out- 
side sour'-es  to  purchase  all  the  st<xk  of  tlie 
X  corporation  from  individual  A  If  the  X 
corporation  Is  then  liquidated  into  the  Y 
corporation  and  Its  a.s.sels  u.sed  to  pay  off  the 
loan,  such  a  transaction  tnay  bo  treated  gen- 
erally as  a  reorganl/.atioii  accompanied  by  a 
distribution  of  twxjt  However.  If  the  X  cor- 
poration Is  not  liquidated,  biit  merely  pays 
out  dividends  to  the  Y  corporation  to  satisfy 
the  loan  payments,  the  transaction  would 
appear  to  t>e  Iwyond  the  wotie  of  the  literal 
language  of  section  MH  Under  the  existing 
statute,  the  atta»k  on  the  transaction  could 
only  be  by  use  of  rules  developed  Judicially 
to  combat  tax  avoidance  ' 

The  extract  indicates  that  the  IRS  has  been 
aware  for  22  years  that  In  order  to  u.se  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  both  corp>oratlon8 
under  section  3tM(ai(li.  legUslutlon  would 
probably  be  re<iulred 

n  ai'IING  I-S  EHBONEOUS  UNDEm  *  THEoaY  THAT 
OISaECAKDa  NEWCO  AS  A  MEBC  a(;ent  OB 
OTHEKWISE  TarATS  THE  DtSTmlBtrTICTN  AS 
COMING    mOM    BANK 

Apparently  under  a  dual  or  alternative 
theory  of  taxation,  the  proposed  revenue 
ruling  would  conclude  that  the  assumption 
of  the  acquLsltlon  Indebtedness  by  Newco  Is 
equivalent  to  tiie  receipt  of  a  cash  distribu- 
tion by  bank  to  the  Individual  shareholders 
The  assumed  rationale  would  be  thai  sHice 
Holding  Company  In  the  future  will  dis- 
charge the  Indebtedness  by  the  receipt  of 
ii...»rcompany  dividend.-*  from  the  bank,  the 
steps  of  the  transaction  should  be  reversed 
and  the  dividend  should  be  deemed  Lsaued 
while  the  individual  shareholders  own  t>ank 
TU«  effect  of  this  theory,  like  toe  previous 


one.    Is    to    tap    the    earnings   and    profits   of 
bank 

While  the  IRS  theory  under  se-tlon  304 
was  an  attempt  to  present  a  statutory  argu- 
ment, ttie  above  agency  theory  Is  more 
amorphoiLs  and  does  not  lend  Itself  to  de- 
fined metes  and  bounds  Rather  It  attempts 
to  Invtxke  the  doctrines  of  ^ub«tance  o^er 
form  and  step  transaction  whlc^  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people  It  is  under- 
stood that  In  this  connection  the  court 
cases  cited  In  Rev  Rul  80  239  (9  8,  80) 
would  provide  the  support  for  this  theory 

In  Rev  Rul  80  239.  an  Individual  ili 
iiwned  all  the  stock  of  a  manufacturing 
i^inipLny  (X)  I  transferred  X  to  Newco  In 
cxchajige  for  all  the  HX<x"k  of  Newco  and 
$U)0.000  that  Newco  borrowed  from  a  third 
party  .\fte>r  the  exchan,!e.  X  •  now  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Newco)  declared  a  dividend  and 
the  Icjan  waa  paid  off  The  rulUig  concluded 
that  I  received  a  ca-»ti  dividend  from  X 
prior  to  I  transferring  X  stok  to  .Newco 
the  following  six  citations  appear  In  Rev 
ftul  80  239  Watrrman  Steiim.tni^i  Corp  v. 
Commujiofwr.  70  2  USTC  9,'>14  lith  Clr): 
Regulations  Section  1  351  2(d).  Regulations 
Section  1301  1(1).  Gold  v  Ccmimuistoner. 
rC  Memo  1958  2.  Mtnneiota  Tfa  v  Hel- 
renng.  302  US  609  (1938),  and  Higffinj  v 
Smith.  308  U.S.  473  (1970). 

All  SIX  citations  stand  for  the  proposition 
that  "things  aren  t  always  what  they  appear 
to  be"  and  that  the  substance  of  a  transac- 
tion controls  over  Its  form  While  this  may 
be  true  In  Rev  Rul  80  239  where  a  loan  was 
created  and  discharged  as  part  of  the  same 
transaction  and  where  Newco  was  a  conduit 
for  the  movement  of  cash.  It  Is  hardly  true 
in  the  propo.ed  revenue  ruling  In  the  pro- 
poned ruling,  the  creation  of  the  liability  Is 
old  and  cold."  the  assumption  of  the  lia- 
bility by  Newco  Is  a  substantive  step  that 
survives  the  transaction,  such  liability  Is 
being  discharged  In  the  future  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  by  dividends  from  bank  or 
other  subsidiaries  of  Newco.  the  ability  of 
the  bank  to  declare  any  dividend  Is  substan- 
tially limited  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Rule.;, 
and  the  recast  of  the  transaction  (assump- 
tion of  the  liability  by  bank)  Is  Illegal  under 
Federal  law' 

A  Precedents  cited  do  not  support  the  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling 
Waterman  Steamship  Corp  ,  Minnesota  Tea. 
and  Htggins  v  Smith,  are  classic  substance 
versus  form  cases  but  have  no  connection  to 
sections  351.  304.  or  holding  company  forma- 
tions Regulations  Section  1.301-1(1),  the 
anti-Bo^ely.  311  U.S  737  (1947),  rule,  speaks 
to  a  f  in^tlona'ly  uirelited  dl"ldend  as  part 
of  a  recapitalization  or  "P"  Type  reorganlza- 
t  Ion 

Regulations  Section  1  351  2(d)  suggests 
that  a  dividend  can  take  place  as  part  of  a 
section  351  exchange  The  only  application 
of  this  principle  appears  to  be  Rev  Rul  76- 
454.  1976  2  C  H  102  wTiere  a  parent  and  a 
sut>sldlary  were  tran.sferors  t<.  a  Newco  under 
section  351  and  parent  received  back  stock 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  its  contribution 
While  Rev  Rul  80-239  may  conceivably  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  Regulations  Section 

'  See  Commissioner  v  First  Security  Bank 
o/  Utah.  405  US  394  (  1972) .  where  the  court 
held  that  commission  income  could  not  be 
iiUoatcd  til  the  tiixpaver  under  se-tlon  •182 
because  national  banking  laws  prohibited  the 
taxoayer  from  acting  as  an  Insurance  agent 
The  Supreme  Court  reasoned  that  section  482 
applies  only  to  ca.ses  In  which  the  controlling 
person  (here  the  bank  holding  company)  has 
complete  power  to  shift  Income  among  Its 
subsidiaries  Here,  the  controlling  person 
cou'd  exercise  such  power  only  if  It  violated 
national  banking  laws  The  court  was  unwill- 
ing to  hold  section  482  could  be  applied  ^n 
the  premise  the  parent  could  force  the  sub- 
sidiary   to  violate  the   law 


1  361-a(d).  the  proptjsed  revenue  ruling  can- 
not If  Regulations  Section  1  351  2id)  Is  ap- 
plicable to  the  proposed  revenue  ruling  then 
It  can  t)e  applied  to  exclude  section  351  In 
every  transaction  where  the  property  trans- 
ferred Is  stock  and  either  liabilities  are  as- 
sumed under  section  357  or  boot  Is  Issued  by 
the  transferee  under  section  351  (bi  Congress 
has  never  expressed  such  an  Intention  and 
such  an  Intention  Is  belled  by  Rev  Rul  76- 
123,  1976  1  CB  94  where  sections  351  (a) 
and  (b)  were  held  applicable  on  the  trans- 
fer of  stock  to  a  Newco  In  exchange  for  stock 
and  cash  Also,  see  Rev  Rul  75  143  1975-1 
CB  275  where  sections  351  (a)  and  (b) 
would  have  been  applicable  on  the  transfer 
of  stock  to  a  controlled  corporation  In  ex- 
change for  stock  and  cash  except  section 
1248(a)  converted  the  otherwise  capital  gain 
to  a  rtivldend 

Finally.  Gold  v  Commissioner,  which  Is 
cited  In  Rev  Rul  80  239.  Is  apparently  being 
used  to  Justify  the  proposed  revenue  ruling 
Gold  has  superficial  appeal  since  In  that  case 
the  s\le  of  stock  bv  a  ion  percent  sha-e- 
holder  to  a  Newco  was  held  to  constitute  a 
dividend  rather  than  capital  gain  However 
the  appeal  fades  on  analysis  f^ir  the  fcillowtng 
reasons  One  The  Gold  case  was  decided 
under  the  1939  Code  and  pre-dates  section 
3(H  Without  Judicial  imput  as  to  the  p<3ten- 
tlal  applicability  of  sectum  351  or  section  304 
It  Is  hard  to  apprei-late  the  continuing  rele- 
vancy of  the  case  The  decision  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  Invoke  the  substance  versua 
form  doctrine  prior  to  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 304  Cf  John  Rodman  Wanamakr'. 
Trustee.  11  TC  365  (1948).  affd  3rd  Clr) 
Moreover  the  courts  in  Subchapter  C  matters 
have  refused  to  extend  1939  case  concepts 
to  newly  enacted  1954  Code  provision."  See 
Chrome  Plate  v  Commts^^tonrr  RO  I  t'STC 
9332  .5th  Clr  )  and  /nfrrnafiomi;  State  Bank. 
70  TC  173  .1978)  reje'-ting  the  Kirnbell- 
Diamond  Milling  doctrine  Two  After  Newco 
received  all  of  the  stock  In  Gold,  the  corpo- 
ration was  completely  liquidated  Into  Newco 
Thus  In  the  year  of  the  tran.sactlon,  al)  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  predecessor  cor- 
poration   were   reincorporated    In    Newco 

In  Gold,  the  transaction  was  a  mere  "P" 
Type  reorganlratlon  See  Rev  Ru!  7f.  139, 
1975  1  CB  168  Third  Notwithstanding  the 
logic  of  disregarding  Newco  when  the  ac- 
quired corpi.fiitti.n  \K  completely  liquidated 
Into  Newco  and  dlsMngul-^hlng  such  a  case 
from  the  proposed  revenue  ruling  the  con- 
cept advanced  In  Gold  has  not  been  followed 
Even  the  Immediate  liquidation  of  the  ac- 
quired corporation  still  results  In  the  recog- 
nition of  a  stocli  acquisition  bv  the  acquiring 
corporation  Thus  Gold  has  been  superseded 
by  Ray  Maher  supra  and  Rose  Ann  Coatrs 
Trust.  73  2  USTC  9492  (9th  Clr  ).  both  of 
which  found  section  104  applicable  even 
though  the  acquired  corporation  was  liqui- 
dated Into  the  acquiring  corporation  as  part 
of  the  transaction 

Thus  the  attempt  to  Jtistlfy  the  proposed 
revenue  r\i!lng  on  the  ba.sl8  of  the  broad 
waiving  of  the  substance  versus  form  wand 
Is  either  Inappropriate  or  as  Indicated  In  pre- 
vious citations  the  contrary  Inference  should 
be  drawn,  le  Newco  shoiild  be  recognized 
and  the  transaction  not  treated  ae  a  distri- 
bution from  bank 
B   Case  lair,  revenue  rulings,  technical  advice 

are  contrary  to  the  holding  of  the  proposed 

revenue  ruling 

In  Frhrs  Financing  Company,  supra,  hus- 
band and  wife  owning  85  percent  of  the  stock 
of  Rental  st)ld  their  sttK-k  for  a  lifetime  an- 
nuity to  Newco  owned  by  the  children  of 
husband  and  wife  Immediately  Thereafter 
the  Rental  stock  Just  acquired  by  Newco  was 
redeemed  It  was  stipulated  that  the  trans- 
action was  under  sectloius  304 1  a  l  ( I  )  301  The 
question  for  the  court  to  decide  was  the  gain 
on  redemption  The  gain  on  redemption  wis 
dependent  on  Newco  s  basis  In  Rental    New- 
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COB  basis  In  Rental  was  Itself  dependent  on 
whether  there  were  earnings  and  profltt  (con- 
ceded to  be  zero  I  and  'he  extent  to  which 
there  was  gain  under  section  301(c)(3).  The 
gain  to  husband  and  wile  under  section  501 
(c)(3)  would  increase  Newco's  basis  In  the 
Rental  stock  The  Court  at  the  behest  tf  the 
IRS  found  that  there  wai  no  pain  In  the  year 
of  the  receipt  of  the  annuitv 

The  vitality  of  Newco  and  the  distribution 
from  Rental  to  Newco  (and  not  a  distribution 
Irom  Rental  to  iiusband  and  wife)  was  con- 
ceded by  all  parties  In  the  ca.se  If  the  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling  Is  correct.  Feh's  Finance 
IS  wrong  since  the  case  should  merely  have 
been  viewed  liS  a  distribution  Irom  Rental  to 
huiband  and  wife 

Since  It  was  conceded  in  Fc'irs  Finance 
that  there  was  no  distribution  from  Rental 
to  the  individual  shareholders.  It  would  be 
most  Inappropriate  m  the  proposed  'cvenue 
ruling  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  distri- 
bution from  bank  to  the  Indlvlrt  la!  shar"- 
holders  particularly  where  the  fries  are  much 
more  favorable  to  the  taxpayer.  I  e  ,  Newco 
continued  to  hold  the  stock  of  the  acquired 
after  the  transaction. 

In  Milton  FalkoC  79  2  USTC  9569  (7th 
Clr.)  there  was  an  $18  million  loan  to  Newco- 
Holdlng  Company.  $10  million  of  which  was 
distributed  to  the  Holding  Company's  share- 
holders as  a  dividend  In  a  taxable  year  m 
which  the  Holding  Company  had  no  earn- 
ings and  profits  Shortly  alter  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  loan  and  distribu- 
tion took  place.  $10  million  of  the  loan  was 
repaid  by  means  of  a  dividend  to  Holding 
Company  from  one  of  Its  operating  subsidi- 
aries Because  the  st.>ck  of  Holding  Com- 
pany's subsidiaries  was  ample  security  for  the 
$18  million  loan  the  court  held  that  the  loan 
was  the  indebtedness  of  Holding  Company, 
not  Its  shareholders  Consequently,  when 
Holding  CoDipany  made  payments  on  the  In- 
debtedness, no  constructive  dividends  re- 
sulted to  the  sh.ireholders  rhthcr,  the  share- 
holders were  entitled  to  return  of  capital 
under  section  301(c)(2)  The  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit approved  the  transaction  even  though 
It  specifically  found  no  valid  business  pur- 
pose for  the  ioan  but  rather  taxpayer  purpose 
lo  avoid  taxation.  If  FalkofJ  had  held  against 
the  taxpayer  snd  charccierlzed  the  distribu- 
tion as  directly  from  the  subsidiary,  the  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling  would  still  be  wrong 
since  the  ruling  has  substantially  more  favor- 
able facts,  business  purpose  and  permanency 
of  the  steps  However,  In  view  cf  the  holding 
In  Falkoff  how  can  the  IRS  hope  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  proposed  revenue  ruling' 
If  anything  Falkoff  Is  grounds  for  reversing 
Rev    Rul    80-239.  supra 

The  IRS  has  not  b^en  Idle  In  this  area 
Privatf  Letter  Ruling  7R4I0I2  (Technical  Ad- 
vice— reputedly  issued  lo  the  Clnclnna'il 
Bengals)  Is  similar  to  the  facts  of  fi.'fco'! 
Indlvld'jal  shareholders  'ransferred  the  stork 
ol  the  footba.l  team  to  .Newco  Newco  bo.-- 
rowed  money  and  declared  a  dividend  Con- 
solidated returns  were  not  filed  fo-  the  year 
of  the  dividend  In  the  next  year  the  football 
subsidiary  declared  a  dividend  to  repay  the 
loan  The  IRS  upheld  the  scheme  and  recog- 
nized the  dividend  as  a  return  of  capital  com- 
ing Irom  Newco  It  was  .heivlly  eniphasl/.el 
that  the  'ootball  team  wns  not  a  co-mfikei. 
co-Rlgner  or  guarantor  of  the  loan  Sln'-e 
Rev  Rul  80  'j:<9.  supra  stales  tlmt  sub>.ldi- 
arv  was  a  guarantor  on  the  loan  that  Newco 
made  It  appears  tha»  Rev  Rul  80  239  did 
not  overrtile  the  private  letter  ruling  bi:t 
merely  dlstlngulslied  It  based  on  whether  or 
not  subsidiary  was  "on  the  debt  " 

In  Rev  Rui  79-258  I  RB  1379  35,  8,  P  cor- 
poration had  debt  due  to  an  Insurance  con^,- 
panv  Pursuant  to  a  spinoff  P  transferred 
f  tie  business  to  Newco  and  spun-otT  Newco  P 
desired  Newco  to  assume  a  portion  of  P's  lia- 
bilities commensurate  with  Newcos  assets 
'ecelved     However,    an    insurance    company 


would  not  permit  this  arrangement  Thus,  P 
borrowed  money  from  a  bank,  kept  the  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  off  some  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany debt,  and  hart  Newco  assume  the  Ua- 
^Jlllty  The  ruling  held  that  .'•ection  357(a) 
.vas  applicable  and  that  the  transaction 
would  not  be  viewed  as  if  Newco  t>jrrowed 
this  money  and  declared  a  dividend  'o  P 
Tfius,  Rev  Rul  7:<  258  stands  for  the  prop- 
osition that  a  UbblU'y  assumed  If  no  more 
than  a  liability  as,sumed  and  will  not  be  re- 
characterized as  a  distribution  even  If  the 
liability  Is  newly  treated" 

The  au'hor  Is  aware  of  no  authority  which 
disregarded  a  newly  created  holding  company 
that  survived  the  fansactlon  and  continued 
to  own  the  stock  received  in  the  tran.'-.actlon  '' 
nor  of  any  authorl'y  that  disregarded  the  as- 
sumption of  a  llabllltv  )n  the  lactual  context 
of  the  proposed  'evenue  ruling  Basea  on 
citations  to  Higpins  v.  Smith  supra,  and 
Minnesota  Tea.  "upra.  the  IRS  also  ap- 
parently is  not  aware  of  .iny  autl.orlty  All 
the  atithorlty  Is  to  the  contrary  and  signif- 
icantly most  of  It  was  established  a;  the  be- 
hest of  the  IRS  or  with  IRS  concurrence 
Finally,  it  is  respectfully  subm't'ed  that  the 
proposed  revenue  ruling  Is  "a  conclusion  in 
search  of  a  rationale." 

ni.  IP  PUBLISHED.  THE  PBOPOSED  REVENtTE  RUL- 
ING SHOULD  8E  APPUE.T  ON  A  PROSPECTIVE 
BASIS 

A  IncoTUiistent  IRS  po.Htwn 
Under  section  7805(b).  the  IRS  "may  pre- 
scribe the  extent,  If  any.  to  which  any  rul- 
ing or  regulation,  relating  to  the  Internal 
revenue  laws,  shall  be  applied  without  ret- 
roactive effect  ■  One  of  the  clea.'est  cases  for 
.section  7805(b)  treatment  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  rulings  which  revoke  or  modify  a 
prior  published  ruling  As  most  recently 
stated  In  Rev  Proc  78-24  (Sec  7.01(3)). 
1978  2  CB  .'jl/3.  'he  Service's  basic  poilcy  in 
this   regard   Is   as   follows 

"■When  revenue  rulings  revoke  or  modify 
rulings  previously  publlhed  in  the  Inter- 
nai  Revenue!  Bulletin,  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 7805(b)  ordinarily  Is  Invoked  to  pro- 
vide that  new  rulings  will  not  be  applied 
-^troactlvely  to  the  extent  that  the  new  rul- 
ings have  adverse  tax  consequences  "o  tax- 
payers       .   .'• 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling.  If  pubKshed  on  the  theory 
of  combined  earnings  and  profits  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1).  would  conflict  with  five  ex- 
isting Revenue  Rulings  (70-496.  72  569, 
78-422  73-2.  71-663/  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  modified  Ir.  the  first  two.  above  the 
failure  to  combine  earnings  and  proflt.s  was 
paramount  to  the  conclusion  of  the  rulings 
Also  see  Rev  Rul  77-427.  1977-2  CB  100. 
which  applied  section  7805 ib)  whe:.  a  prior 
section  304(3)  (  1  )  ruling  was  discredited  d  le 
to  an  IRS  re.statement  of  position  If  the  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling  is  published  on  the 
theory  of  a  distribution  from  a  bank.  Revenue 


>It  is  particularly  relevant  that  the  prln- 
.-Iple  Is  reiterated  In  this  case  Usually  the 
retention  of  loan  proceeds  and  the  as- 
sumption by  the  transferee  of  the  liability, 
as  part  of  a  plan.  Is  a  classic  section  357(b)  — 
boot — case 

>  In  addition  to  previous  authorities  see 
Rev  Rul  77  428.  1977-2  CB  117  and  Rev 
Ru!  72  274.  1972  1  CB  97  Cf  Rcv  Rul  78 
250,  '97B-I  CB  83  Rev  Rul  73  427  1973  2 
CB  301  and  Rcv  Rul  67-448,  1967  2  CB 
144  all  of  which  disregarded  a  Newco  that 
was  formed  and  merged  out  of  exlsteti'-e  In 
the  same  tran.sactlon  See  al.so  PLR  8045001 
.Technical  Advice.  October  25.  19sC'i  where 
a  sole  shareholder  transferred  the  stock  cf  a 
f'od  corporation  to  Newco  for  common  stock, 
preferred  s'o'-k  and  d''bfntiires  Held  Fec- 
tlon  351  applies  and  the  agent's  argument  of 
sham,  no  business  purpose  and  tax  avoidance 
Is  rejected 


Rulings  76  123  and  75-143  will  have  to  be 
modiSed 

Regardless  of  the  technical  merits  of  the 
Issue,  the  jRS  position  as  reflected  In  the 
proposed  revenue  ruling  !.-  a  complete  rever- 
sal o.'  26  years  of  exper.ence  under  the  1954 
Cjde  The  .RS  has  never  Indicated,  by  litigat- 
ing position,  revenue  ruling,  or  private  letter 
ruling  that  ihe  assumption  of  acquisition 
lndebtednes.s  on  a  holding  company  forma- 
tion could  be  deemed  a  distribution  from  the 
operating  company  W.*-,i:e  this  basic  posture 
has  remained  the  same.  .RS  opinion  regard- 
l-ig  the  transfer  of  bank  stock  and  related 
debt  to  a  newly  formed  holding  company 
has  charged  several  times  In  recent  years. 

For  some  time  In  the  lat»  i960s  and  early 
:970s  the  service  Issued  favorable  rulings 
applying  Code  section  351  to  such  tran'AC- 
tloijs  l:i  a  comparatively  routine  matter. 
FYom  December  197J  to  April  1975  the  IRS 
r^lesQ  that  such  transactions  were  governed 
by  section  304.  that  Is,  tne  transfer  of  the 
stock  to  a  newly  formed  voiding  company 
Aou  d  be  treated  as  a  redemption  of  holding 
company  stock  with  potential  dividend  con- 
sequences FYom  Apri:  1975  to  May  1976  the 
IRS  ruled  that  such  tran^^actlons  were-  gov- 
erned by  sections  361  and  357(a).  that  Is.  no 
gain  or  loss  recognized  to  the  traasferor 
whose  acquisition  inoebtedness  was  assumed 
by  the  holaiiij^,  company  F^om  May  1976  to 
April  ;&;8  the  IRS  would  not  rule  with  re- 
spect to  huch  transactions,  FYom  Aprl,  1P78 
to  April  1980  the  IRS  ruled  that  secilon  351 
applied  and  t.liat  section  304  did  not  apply  to 
ttansters  of  bank  stock  subject  to  acqulsl- 
a.  :.  debt,  FYom  .^pril  1980  to  Septf-m-bt.-  1980 
the  IRS  would  not  rule  with  respect  with 
such  transactions  Since  September  1980.  the 
IRS  will  rule  only  If  certain  restrictive  con- 
ditions of    'agencv    are  satisfied 

The  vacillating  positions  of  the  IRS  while 
Irustratlng  to  the  planning  of  commerilsl 
•ransactlons  had  one  ce.'-talnty  there  could 
be  no  dividend  from  the  operatlrig  company 
Tax  planning  re^-olved  around  whether  sec- 
tions 304(al  .  I) -304(b)  (2)  (  \).  357(<:i  or 
:t57(b)  applied  to  the  debt  ass'tmtJtlon  The 
IRS  never  Indicated  that  any  o'her  theory 
of  taxation  wa.s  possible  or  desirable  While 
one  .-elles  upon  pilvate  rulings  at  one's  peril, 
the  great  number  of  private  rulings  Issued 
In  this  area  and  the  consls'.*nt  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  IRS  In  not  deeming  a  dis- 
tribution from  a  bank  Indicates  a  need  for 
equity. 

B.  Detrimental  reliance 

To  put  the  holding  company  problem  in 
perspective,  the  following  Is  a  il&l  of  bsnk 
holding  company  applications  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  .Analysis  Indicates  that  most 
.. r  these  Involve  acquisition  debt. 

1975    - — 156 

1976  -- 157 

1377    ".86 

1978      - 273 

1979     373 

1960    (est.). 600 

1.744 

In  the  past  decade  approximately  85  pri- 
vate letter  rulings  have  beeti  Identif.ed  as 
nolding  company  fonnation-s  with  acqu.si- 
tion  deb'i,  and  approximutely  90  percent  of 
those  relate  to  bank  hc:diiig  con.panv  forma- 
tions Many  taxpayf-s  m  the  recent  past  ha^e 
applied  for  rullnj's  !mmpdia'.*Iy  after  pur- 
chasing a  bank  and  seeking  Fedc-a;  Rewrve 
Board  approval  They  were  told  that  the  '^RS 
worli  net  rule  on  recent  acquisiMor  In- 
debtedness and  that  'he  transacjilon  would  be 
taxable  Now  the  rule  Is  otherwise  .see  Rev 
Pn>c  80  34  (9  8  80)  1  and  those  taxpayers 
who  v.nll  at  a  future  dat?  transfer  thci'  then 
"old  and  cold"  debt  will  be  "Mt"  with  the 
proposed  revenue  ruling  retroactively  In-tead 
of  W-x  free  treatment  these  individuals  will 
receive    a    dividend    unless    section    7805(b) 
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applies.  Certainly  the  above  scenario  of  tax- 
payers being  misled  to  their  detriment  by  the 
IRS  should  caiLse  section  780j(b)  to  apply 

Moreover,  deut  has  been  Incurred  and  bank 
acquisitions  ha\e  been  made  In  reliance  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  law  (.'section  304  ver- 
sus section  351  )  established  by  the  IRS  No 
bank  *ovild  have  changed  hands  with  api-lme 
rate  between  14  anJ  20  percent  If  the  choice 
was  to  have  IndUldual  shareholders  pay  oil 
of  ihe  debt  or  the  Holding  Company  pay  the 
debt  and  the  Indl.idaals  rescue  a  dnidend 
from  bank  Ihiis  It  Is  subnillted  that  an;. 
taxpayer  incurring  debt  to  purchase  bai\k 
slock  should  not  liave  the  proposed  ruling 
retroactively  applied  to  h.m  to  this  detri- 
ment. 

This  Is  not  a  situat'on  where  a  few  prl- 
vftte  letter  rulings  "slipped  out."  and  the  IRS 
reexamined  Its  holding  and  published  a  con- 
trary position  retroactlvelv  See  Rev  Rul.  79 
434,  VJirt  2  C  B.  155,  pertalnlnR  to  conltnultj 
of  busitisss  enterprise  and  tlie  attempt  to 
thwart  the  conversion  of  an  operatlnL:  cor- 
poration !n»o  a  mutual  fund  tax  fre"  AI^o 
se«  Rev  Ruls.  80-284  and  80-285  (10/27/80) 
perialnlni;  to  Iho  appUcatif'n  of  continuity 
of  shareholder  Interes*  to  section  351  In  .in 
attempt  t:>  thwart  the  "National  Starch- 
Unllever"  type  transacilon. 

IV.    THESE  FACTS   DO   NOT    PRESENT   AN    ABUSE   OF 
THE     TAX      LAWS     WHICH      REQVmES     CORRECTION 

The  n^'icral  feelln,;;  In  IRS  and  T;eftsur>-  is 
that  ;he  fact'  of  the  proposed  leveuue  ruling 
present  a  mator  loophole  which  must  be 
closed  wUh  whatever  weapons  ar?  available 
As  pointed  out  this  is  obviously  a  recent 
assessment  since  such  a  transaction  was  pre- 
viouslv  completed  tax  'ree. 

Ahsent  the  need  for  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Approval,  Individual  sharel-.olders  would  set 
up  a  Newco,  Newco  wov.ld  borrow  money 
from  a  third  party  and  b.tnk  would  be  pur- 
chased Tn  the  future  bank  would  periodi- 
cally declar;  dividends  to  discharge  the  debt 
There  would  be  no  adverse  tax  consequences 
whether  the  purchased  corporation  was  a 
bank  or  any  other  corporation  This  Is  a 
"bootstrap  acquisition,"  I  e.,  the  purchase  of 
the  acquired  corprratlon  Is  financed  with  the 
earnings  of  such  corporation  See  Rev  Rul 
6»-608.  l«c,9-2  CB.  42.  Situation  6,  and 
KoSacKvr.  37  TO  882  (I9G2),  Acq.  for  IRS 
acceptance  of  bcctstrap  acquisitions. 

Th»  lallure  to  carrynut  the  steps  In  the 
above  manner  Is  dictated  solely  by  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Rules  which  preclude  holding 
company  formation  without  advance  ap- 
proval Such  approval  wlh  be  denied.  In 
many  cases  for  years!  unless  the  eamlii;.-s  of 
the  bank  are  at  suftclflnt  le\e's,  the  owner.-, 
of  t?ie  bank  have  a  proven  track  re'^ord  of 
efficient  management,  and  at  least  80  f*r- 
cent  of  the  bank  stock  Is  acquired. 

This  autror  Is  fully  coijnlyari*  of  the  fact 
that  the  rules  of  ta':a-lon  are  determined  bv 
"what  was  done"  rather  than  "wh.it  cotild 
be  don?",  particularly  In  Subchapter  C  mat- 
ters where  the  form  of  a  tran8.-\ctior  is  very 
Important  Kowever,  In  an  ai.alysl'?  cf  wheth- 
er a  trfin.sactlor  Is  tax  avoidance  or  an  abu^e 
of  'h?  Internal  ilevenue  laws,  It  i.s  not  In- 
appropriate to  consider  tiiat  alternutive 
metnods  could  have  been  used  to  a~conipIlsh 
a  completely  tar  free  trarifractlon  The  alter- 
natives were  avoided  not  because  of  neglect 
or  lack  of  knowledge  but  be>-aiise  of  the  rules 
of  another  government  agency. 

The  American  Bar  .\s.soclation  In  studying 
the  sections  351  30i  overlap  pr.jblem  has 
concluded  that  legislation  should  be  sought 
to  resolve  the  problem  Recommendation  No 
1979  3  would  provide  that  "Upon  a  trans- 
fer descnned  In  both  sections  351  and  301 
of  the  Code  of.  the  receipt  of  property  other 
than  stork  of  the  transferee  corporation  and 
the  assumption  of  certain  liabilities  !3.'i7(:i)  | 
should  be  t;overncd  bv  section  304  "  Tai  Leg- 
islative Recommendations  Of  The  American 
ra'  AjsoctatUm.  Section  of  Taxation,  Sum- 


mer 1980  Also  see  32.  The  Tax  Lauycr,  1446 
Thus,  the  ABA  would  provide  for  tax  free 
treatmc.it  under  the  facts  of  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling  It  Is  appreciated  that  this 
recommendation  Is  based  on  what  the  law 
should  be,  rather  than  what  the  law  Is  How- 
ever. In  determining  A'hether  there  exists 
an  abusive  tax  gimmick,  one  has  to  be 
swayed  by  the  de  novo  review  by  the  ABA 

v.    CONCLUSION 

Tt»  proposed  revenue  ruling  should  not 
be  published.  There  Is  no  existing  body  of 
la*  to  Justify  the  conclueion  of  the  ruling 
All  precedents  are  to  the  contrary  The  IRS 
IS  "legislating"  on  a  set  of  facts  that  It  per- 
ceives Rives  TiS".  to  an  unintended  abusive 
tax  result  It  Is  submitted  that  the  trans- 
action Is  not  a  gimmick  and  should  be  tax 
free  under  existing  law  Finally  the  abrupt 
depatv  ire  Irom  prior  IRS  precedents  and  a 
decade  of  vacllllatlon  between  section  3Sl 
and  section  304  coupled  with  taxpayer  detri- 
mental reliance  should,  a.s  a  minimum,  give 
rise  to  section  7805(b)    treatment. 

OiLBCRT  D    Bloom. 

Par'.ner^ 
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•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  povverful  in- 
struments ol  material  advancement  and 
keys  to  the  sound  economic  development 
of  the  Third  World.  One  of  the  greatest 
constraints  faced  by  the  poor  countries 
is  their  lack  of  the  institutions  and  funds 
to  perform  research  and  adapt  technol- 
ogies which  could  solve  many  of  their 
pressing  development  problems.  At  pres- 
ent, less  than  4  percent  of  the  world's 
R.  &  D.  ifc  performed  in  less  developed 
countries,  and  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
these  countries — less  than  4  percent,  in 
the  service  of  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  population. 

.^s  a  delegate  to  the  1979  U.N  Confer- 
ence on  Science  Technology  for  Devel- 
opment. I  participated  in  global  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  redre.ssinp,  somewhat, 
this  imbalance,  and  expanding  research 
cooperation  between  North  and  South. 
Since  that  Conference,  the  United  State.«: 
has  backpedaled  distre.ssingly  on  its  ear- 
lier pledges  of  fu'.ancial  support  for  a 
UN    Pund  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Equally  distressing  is  our  failure  to 
exploit  opportunities  for  bilateral  re- 
search cooperation  with  LDCs.  A  pro- 
posed Institute  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Cooperation  was  authorized, 
but  never  funded.  In  nur  relations  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  South  Mexico,  mu- 
tually beneficial  researcli  projects  which 
could  offer  a  long-term  basis  for  stable 
and  cooperative  links,  have  never  been 
developed. 

I  submit  for  the  record  an  example  of 
the  scope  for  such  cooperation.  The  ar- 
ticle, entitled  'Guayule  Bounces  Back.' 
deals  with  research  on  a  rubber-pr(xiuc- 
ing  desert  shrub  being  performed  in 
Mexico,  but  of  clear  relevance  to  farm- 
ers in  the  southwestern  United  States,  as 
well  as  to  the  rubber  industry. 

The  article  is  fascinating  in  itself,  but 
I  introduce  it  also  in  order  to  salute  the 
new  publication  from  which  it  is  ex- 
cerpted—the  first  English  language 
magazine  on  science  and  technology  in 
a  developing  country,  published  oy  a 
developing  country.  The  magazine — 
called  R.  &  D    Mexico — is  designed   to 


bridge  the  information  gap  between 
scientists,  .specialists  and  decisionmak- 
ers in  research,  industry,  government 
find  business,  in  Mexico  and  abroad." 
Judging  from  the  first  colorlul,  informa- 
tive is-sue  R  ii  D  Mexico  is  an  experiment 
destined  for  some  success,  and  I  com- 
mend Its  publisher,  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Council  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy (CONACYTi  for  its  vision. 

The  article  follows: 

GUAVULF       BOLNCES      BACK :       DeSERT      SKHCB 

CoMHE.-Es  With  Heve*  Ritbber  for  Fitture 
International  Markets 
Mention  the  puayule  plant  to  a  European 
or  a  North  American  and  the  response  Is 
bound  to  be  a  questioning  stare.  Yet  this 
unprepossewtng  foot-high  shrub,  which 
flourishes  In  the  arid  zooes  of  Mexico  and 
in  the  southwestern  United  States.  Is  likely 
to  enjoy  Increasing  attention  In  the  com- 
ing years,  especially  by  those  who  are  trou- 
bled by  the  rising  costs  of  oil.  the  political 
piess'-ires  that  threaten  the  world's  mate- 
rials supply  and  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
exii.iustlng  the  world's  capital  of  fossil 
fuels. 

For  guayule  (wy-oo-le)  Is  a  commerc'.ary 
proven  producer  of  natural  rubber,  a  source 
•-hat  can  compe-.e  successfully  with  the  nat- 
ural hevea  rubber  of  Malaysia  and  South 
America  and.  more  Important,  subs'.ltute  for 
and  complement  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Since  synthetic  rubber 
relies  on  oil  'he  use  of  guayule  mt-an.s.  In 
etTect,  a  decrease  in  dependence  on  crude 
and  posssible  major  step  In  the  consprva- 
Mon  of  energy 

The  plant  is  not  an  unknown  quantity. 
It  served  as  a  significant  source  o!  rubber 
during  World  War  II  when  the  Onl;ed  States 
war  denied  access  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  It 
was  only  fque--zed  out  of  ihe  market  after 
the  war  by  the  petroleum-based  synthetics 
nnA  by  the  surplos  stocks  from  the  recov- 
ered areas  of  Southeast  Asia 

During  World  War  II,  In  addition  to 
launching  a  crash  program  to  develop  syn- 
thetic rubber,  the  United  States  mcreas'-d 
its  Imports  of  Mexican  guayule  to  125,000 
tens,  only  to  abandon  the  plant  once  again 
•.vMen  immediate  needs  declined 

Mexico,  however,  did  not  .'ompletely  dl£;- 
loantle  Its  guayule  program.  The  Natlonul 
•-:  iinmls.slon  on  Arid  Zones  and  CONACYT 
continued  research  on  the  plant  In  1374.  the 
Center  for  Research  In  Applied  Chemistry 
(C'QAi  established  a  pilot  facility  in  Sa'.- 
tlHo,  CoahuUa,  to  Improve  the  technology 
for  manufacturing  rubber  from  wild  stands 
of  guayule.  Mexico  Is  once  again  building 
commercial  mills  In  those  regions  where 
guayule  Is  abundant. 

Mexico's  stands  of  gtiayule  have  rrcov- 
ered.  A  recent  survey  reports  three  million 
tens  of  adult  plants  spread  over  10  mlillon 
acres  in  the  states  of  Coahulla.  Zacatecas. 
Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leou  and  San  Luis  Pos- 
tosi. 

Guayule  Is  vital,  too,  because  synthetic 
rubber  has  not  replaced  natural  rubber. 
Natural  rubber  is  still  required  for  prod- 
ucts that  demand  a  high  degree  of  elasticity. 
rc-silience.  tackiness  and  low  heat  build  up. 
-Mrplnne  tires,  for  example,  are  made  alniost 
totally  from  natural  rubbei 

The  United  States  Imports  a  fifth  of  the 
world's  rubbei  supply,  over  700  000  metric 
tons.  It  obtains  virtually  all  of  this  Import 
from  the  hevea  rubber  plantations  of  Malay- 
sia. Indonesia.  Thailand  and  Sri  Uarika. 
Mexico  also  Imports  all  but  1 1  percent  of 
Its  natural  rubber  There  is.  then,  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  In  having  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  such  a  strategic  material,  and  Mexi- 
can scientists  now  argue  that  it  Is  possible 
to  offer  a  proiluct  far  superior  to  guayule 
rubber  of  30  years  ago.  one  that  can  com- 


pete In  price  and  quality  with  the  best  rub- 
ber on  the  market. 

O.ayuie  taKes  from  four  to  seven  years  to 
reach  an  economically  viable  size:  about 
three  feet  A  major  asset  of  the  plant  is  Its 
ability  to  thrive  on  land  too  arid  for  food 
producilo:i  An  lnterestl..g  fact  is  that  It  pro- 
duces most  rubber  in  periods  of  stress  sjch 
as  very  cool  or  dry  weather  when  Us  growth 
slows  and  It  becomes  semldormant  Even 
when  It  remains  unharvested.  It  retains  the 
rubber  It  has  produced 

Guayule  has  been  called  a  plant-breeder  s 
dream.  la  one  variety,  reproduction  takes 
place  without  fertilization,  resulting  in  an 
oflspring  that  Is  genetically  identical  to  the 
parent  Thus,  a  breeder  can  cross  sexually 
reproducing  plants  to  obtain  useful  charac- 
teristics and  can  the.i  Induce  these  plants  to 
reproduce  asexually  to  retain  the  hybrid  at- 
tributes throughout  subsequent  generations 

Although  there  are  2.000  different  species, 
not  all  are  adaptable  to  industrial  use  Wild 
st.alns  have  been  found  containing  up  to  26 
perctiu  rubber.  But  the  most  wiaely  used 
strain  when  guayule  was  grown  commer- 
cially contained  only  20  percent  A  breeding 
and  selection  program  could  undoubtedly 
Improve  the  yield  as  It  has  In  the  case  of 
hevea  rubber. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
guayule  and  hevea  rubber  are  the  same  Be- 
cause the  slightest  variation  In  molecular 
strtlcture  can  cliange  the  mechanical  quali- 
ties of  a  product,  scientists  of  the  Cetiter  for 
Research  m  Applied  Chemistry  (CIQA)  have 
used  the  most  advanced  eiectronic  scanning 
techniques  to  analyze  the  plant's  mlcrostruc- 
ture.  They  found  no  differences  in  molecular 
structure,  length,  weight,  or  the  way  the 
chain  was  Joined  together.  They  found  that 
guayule  lacks  certain  Impurities  that  aid  the 
vulcanization  of  hevea  rubber  However,  the 
vulcanization  formula  ithe  process  whereby 
rubber  Is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  in- 
gredients and  molded  tjnder  pressure  at  high 
heat)  can  be  adjusted  to  get  similar  results 

laboratory    TESTED 

At  the  end  of  ls»76,  the  first  'ots  of  guayule 
rubber  were  tested  by  laboratory  analysis 
and  In  products  Their  characteristics  were 
found  to  be  very  similar  to  high-quality 
hevea  rubber.  In  some  cases  they  were  su- 
perior Major  rubber  companies  in  Mexico  and 
abroad  are  currently  road-testing  guayule- 
rubber  tires. 

Guayule  is  also  the  source  of  a  number  of 
Important  bv-products  Resin,  for  example,  a 
major  component  that  makes  up  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  plant's  weight,  can  be  used  to 
make  adheslves.  drying  oils  and  rubber  addi- 
tives among  other  products.  Waste  pulp  atid 
cork  can  be  comp-essed  Into  block.s  for  use 
In  construction,  and  the  leaves,  which  con- 
tain up  to  12  percent  protein,  can  serve  as 
livestock  feed 

Cultivating  guayule  Is  also  a  way  of  gen- 
erating income  and  providing  employment, 
especially  In  rura!  areas  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  guayule  could  benefit  U  S  Indian 
reservations  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
lands  not  really  suitable  for  conventional 
crops. 

Mexico's  expeitlse  In  guayule  processing 
and  International  advances  in  cultivation 
offer  prospects  for  continued  collaboration 
between  different  countries  around  the 
world  0 


UMI 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
in  recent  months,  a  number  of  voices 
have  been  rai.sed,  some  of  tlieni  quite 
distinquishPd.  to  advorate  the  inclusion 
of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion in  negotiation.';  (or  leace  m  the  Mid- 
dle East.  By  implication,  these  well- 
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meaning  voices  appear  to  ha\e  the  effect 
of  portrayiiig  the  PLO  as  someho*  or 
other  more  'maderate"  than  that  terror- 
ist organization  has  been  throughout  it,'^ 
bloodstained  h:sto'-y.  .^nd  also  b.v  impli- 
cat.on  Israel  i.'^  branded  by  these  appeal? 
as  the  recalcitrant  obstacle  to  peace 

Mr.  President,  I  can  fuljy  undei'MuiiC 
tlie  desire  of  decent  peop'.c  t :.  appeal  for 
the  kind  of  reason,  for  the  kii;ds  of  com- 
promise that  are  second  niitiire  to  those 
fortunate  enough  ttj  have  been  raised  m 
our  democraiic  society. 

But  I  see  no  evidence,  none  whatso- 
ever, to  indicate  that  the  PLO  and  its 
radical  allies  have  shown  the  slightest 
interest  in  moduying  their  implacable 
hostility  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israe; 

The  1968  PLO  covenant  called  for  the 
outright  destruction  of  Israel,  That  has 
not  changed — not  in  the  slightest. 

The  PLC's  close  allie.^ — Khomeini's 
Iran.  Libya,  Syria.  Iraq — none  of  the.se 
countries  has  indicated  in  any  way,  a 
desire  for  a  peace  short  of  total  victory 
for  their  cause. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union,  the  PLOs  political 
patron  and  mihlary  supplier,  has  .^hown 
no  inclination  to  back  awav  from  stir- 
ring troubled  Middle  Ea.-;tern  waters. 

And  abo\e  all.  Mr,  Prcsdent,  the  PLO 
is  today  as  com.mitted  a.^^  it  ever  was 
to  the  use  of  terror  as  a  political  method. 

■VVe  are  all  aware  of  the  lonp.  bloody 
history  of  PLO  terror  against  Israel, 

The  world  is  no  lonper  .'surprised  at  the 
outrages  per!>etrated  by  PLO  "comman- 
dos" whose  idea  of  heroism  is  to  bomb  a 
school  or  a  crowded  marketplace  or  to 
murder  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  holy 
places.  ■V\'e  are  used  to  all  that.  It  is  what 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  PLO. 
and  we  have  seen  so  .much  of  it  that  it  is 
easy  to  lose  sicht  of  what  terror  tells  us 
about  those  who  make  use  of  it. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  news  release 
issued  recently  by  the  Lebanese  Informa- 
tion Research  Center,  an  organ iz.^ti on 
that  speaks  for  an  im;jortant  Lebanese 
Christian  group. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  to  take  sides  in 
terrible  rivil  strife  that  has  so  tortured 
t.hat  beautiful  country,  but  it  is  instruc- 
tive, Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  ex- 
perience ol  the  Arab  Lebanese  who  ha\e 
dared  to  stand  against  the  PLO. 

I  a.sk  that  the  text  of  the  press  release 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  tiie  Record, 

Tile  press  release  follows: 

Lebanese  I.nt oR^.ATlo^•  and 

RESEARt  H  Center. 
Washington,  D  C    No^  cmbcT  13.  19S0 
Pblss  Release 

Two  booby-trapped  car.s  exploded  Novem- 
ber 10.  198(1  aro'.ind  noontime  within  a 
twenty  minute  interval,  while  the  narrow 
streets  of  Ashraf.eh.  East  Beirut  were  filled 
with  shoppers  and  school  buses  The  deadly 
blast  killed  nine  persons  Instantly  and  se- 
rl'>u.sly  injurea  sixty-nine  others  One  ex- 
plosion wa-s  estimated  at  80  kilos  T  N  T  and 
the  other  at  60  kl'.os 

This  IS  the  fifth  criminal  attempt  at  kill- 
ing, maiming  and  injurlnc  the  peaceful  ar.d 
innocent,  population  of  East  Beiru:  or  the 
Christian  stctor  of  Ijebai^oii  It  wa.s  master- 
minded by  'he  "Security  Service  "  attached 
to  Fatah 

On  Friday  November  7,  1980  the  Central 
Council    of    Fatah,    the    largest    Palestinian 


terrorist  organ'.zstion  held  a  meeting  chairenj 
by  Ya.sscr  Arafsi  anJ  decided  to  direct  a 
se.ere  blow  to  the  eastern  sector  of  BeinJt 
The  terrorist  mission  was  entrusted  to  Unit 
1  .'  of  the  "Security  Services'  .  headed  by 
Abou  Ta.. eb  Tne  cars  were  booby-trapped 
1.1  A  gcvrage  loca'.ed  on  Paliahan;  Street  in 
Sabra.  a  PLO  camp  in  West  Beirat  The 
plastic  type  of  T  N  T.  is  U.S  -made  and  owned 
only  by  the  PIX) 

These  insane  teiTorlst  acts  are  another 
desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  PLO 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  insecu- 
rity through  which  it  hopes  to  accomplish  a 
threefold  goal:  1)  Force  the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple to  accept  Palestinian  implantation  In 
Lebanon.  2i  Coerce  the  Lebanese  Forces  to 
close  traffic  between  Ea=t  and  West  Beirut  so 
i:  can  accuse  them  of  wanting  tc  parti-ion 
tiie  country,  and  3 1  Ent,ce  the  Lebanese 
Forces  to  retaliate  by  sendmg  booby-trapped 
cirs  to  West  Beirut,  init.ating  a  new  conflict 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  which  Will 
frustrate  the  new  consensus  of  all  Lebanese 
apamst  a  permanent  Palestinian  settlement 
m  Lebanon  However,  the  Lebanese  Forces  are 
determined  not  to  fall  in  this  trap  Further- 
more, the  Ashrafteh  mass  murder  Is  a  signal 
that  the  PLO  is  ready  to  resume  its  interna- 
tional terrorist  activity 

The  American  media  has  given  very  little 
attention  to  this  inc. dent  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  neglecting  this  maior  fact  the 
Lebanese  Information  and  Reseat ch  Center 
would  like  to  point  out  that  while  the  PLO 
!s  seeking  a  recognition  at  the  international 
level  reserved  only  for  states,  it  continues 
to  act.  particularly  inside  Lebanon  as  a  ter- 
rorist organization- 
Mr  METZEKBAL^M  The  idea  that  the 
PLO  has  char.ged  is  wishful  thinking — no 
more,  no  less 

And  It  IS  t-Jie  kind  of  wishful  thinking 
in  which  the  people  of  Israel,  who.se  sur- 
vival Ls  on  the  line,  cannot  afford  to 
indulge 

We  are  told  that  Lsrael  has  not  done 
enough  for  peace. 

Yet  here  we  have  a  country  that  gave 
up  a  secure  source  of  oU — its  only 
source — as  part  of  the  price  of  peace  wiih 
Egypt 

Israel  agreed  to  abandon  hard -won 
miiitary  advantages  in  the  Sinai — and  to 
give  up  some  of  the  world's  most  sophis- 
ticated air  bases — as  part  of  the  pnce 
1   r  peace. 

Israelis  pay  the  world's  highest  taxes 
to  build  and  protect  their  county 

Young  men  in  Israe!  must  serve  3  years 
of  active  duly  in  the  military  and  remain 
m  the  Reserves  until  age  45 

Women  are  required  to  put  in  5  years 
of  active  military  duty  at  age  18  and  to 
serve  in  the  Reserves  until  age  34. 

Those  are  real  sacrifices  But  they  are 
necessary  m  a  country  whose  neighbors, 
with  one  exception,  do  not  recognize  its 
right  to  exist. 

Do  the  Israelis  want  peace' 

Of  course  they  do 

What  could  that  country  want  more? 
What   could   Israel  need  more? 

But  Israel  cannot  accept  just  any  kind 
of  peace 

Israel  must  have  defensible  bonders 

Israel  must  have  full  and  unambiguous 
recognition  by  the  Arab  countries. 

.'^nd  Israel  must  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
fend herself  in  the  future.  If  nothing  else, 
the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  and  the 
threat  of  war  between  Syria  and  Jordan 
demonstrates  to  all  who  want  to  see  that 
no  nation  in  the  Middle  East  can  afford 
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in  Ihese  unstable  times  to  let  down  its 
guard 

Yet  we  hear  that  Lsrael  shoulil  be 
"reasonable"  and  recognize  the  FLO  as 
a  party  to  negotiations 

We  hear  that  Israel  .should  leKltimize 
the  idea  of  a  PLO  state^ — a  stale  armed 
by  the  Soviets,  allied  with  the  inohl  radi- 
cal Arab  countries  and  pointed  like  a 
loaded  pistol  at  Israels  heart. 

Our  country  would  never  accept  such 
a  situation  for  itself  And  it  is  wrong  to 
exp)ect  the  I.sraelis  U>  endanger  their 
country's  future  as  a  free,  sovereign  na- 
tion in  pursuit  of  some  ephemeral  nego- 
tiatioius  with  the  imphuable  terrorists  of 
the  PLO  That.  Mr  President,  is  not  a 
reasonable  re<juest  And  it  is  not  a  re- 
quest that  Israel  can  ^iflord  to  honor  • 


EL  SALVAIK  iR     VIOLENCE  AND 
ntAClKDY 

•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  six  political  leaders 
repre.senting  a  spectrum  of  views  were 
kidnaped  and  executed  in   El  SaJvador. 

These  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  FYont  represented  the 
center  left  to  left  sector  of  political  op- 
ijosition  to  tiie  current  military-civilian 
junta.  In  fact,  the  President  of  the  group, 
Enrique  Alvarez,  a  businessman,  had 
been  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  first 
junta  which  had  replaced  President 
Romero  a  year  ago 

The  body  of  Enrique  AJvarez  was 
amontj  those  found  following  the  kid- 
naping. 

The  tragedy  of  the  killing  is  not  merely 
th.it  It  represents  another  round  In  the 
bloody  political  warfare  which  has  cost 
same  8.000  lives  since  tlie  start  of  this 
year  It  also  demonstrates  anew  that 
each  week  that  inisses  without  steias  to- 
ward a  political  settlement  leads  toward 
v;reaU'r  violence  in  El  StUvador 

The  leadership  of  the  Front  had 
traveled  to  Wiushington  and  to  European 
cripitaLs  in  September  They  explained 
their  pasition,  argued  that  the  junta  w^s 
unrepresentative,  and  stron«lv  disputed 
efforts  to  distinguish  between  govern- 
ment security  forces  and  the  forces  of 
terror  on  the  right  Tliey  argued  that 
U  S  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
junta  and  to  its  security  would  serve 
neither  nations  interests,  indeed  this 
aid  encouraged  some  elements  of  the 
military  to  beheve  that  the  Uniteti  States 
would  accept  continued  repression  of 
(>olitical  opposition. 

lioth  the  kidruiping  of  these  politicai 
leaders,  from  the  Jesuit  High  3ch(X)l 
where  they  were  meeting,  and  their  ex- 
ecutions point  even  more  than  m  the 
I)ast  to  a  linkage  between  paramilitary 
death  .squads  and  government  security 
forces.  Uniformed  armed  forces  person- 
nel, largely  National  Ouard  and  National 
Police,  have  been  implicateii  in  past 
political  killings  Tlie  reported  encircle- 
ment of  the  hiKh  school  by  uniformed 
men  and  numerous  olner  facts  surround- 
ing last  weeks  fatal  abduction  once  more 
underscore  these  ties  .No  one  can  argue 
convincingly  that  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment or  Its  .security  forces  are  acting 
to  halt  the  right-win>:;  death  squads  or 
to  dissolve  the  paramilitary. 


The  killing  of  these  leaders,  followed 
by  the  bombing  of  the  cathedral  as  their 
bodies  lay  in  state,  have  marked  a  sharply 
accelerated  drive  against  the  jmlitical 
opposition  in  El  Salvador.  Once  more, 
fragile  hopes  fade  for  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion which  might  increase  political  par- 
ticipation and  end  the  state  of  fear  which 
dominates  the  lives  of  virtually  every 
Salvadoran  family  This  most  recent  at- 
tack undermines  the  remaining  chances 
for  a  nonviolent  political  settlement  In- 
stead of  strengthening  moderate  politi- 
cal leaders  the  recent  executions  rein- 
force the  arguments  of  those  who  see 
armed  struggle  as  the  only  answer 

In  a  perceptive  column  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Anthony  Lewis  stated 

The  trouble  1.1  that  the  reformist  cliaracter 
uf  the  government  Installed  a  year  ago  has 
faded  with  the  violence  Many  now  believe  It 
has  slipped  to  the  right  and  protected  right- 
ist violence  During  lait  weelts  kidnapping 
300  men  In  police  and  military  uniforms 
surrounded  the  area  The  Oovernment  s 
political  appeal,  in  the  country  and  outside 
has  declined. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  this  year, 
5,523  persons  were  killed  for  political  rea- 
sons and  211  political  prisoners  "disap- 
peared ',  according  to  the  Legal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salva- 
dor Six  times,  planes  and  helicopters  of 
the  Armed  Force  have  machlnegunned 
and  bombed  towns  and  villages  in  the 
regions  of  Aguilares  and  El  Paisnal. 

Mr  President,  the  recent  events  also 
show  the  sad  reality  that  in  El  Salvador, 
the  Church,  for  having  identified  itself 
with  the  victims,  itself  has  become  a  vic- 
tim. Its  legal  aid  office  has  been  occu- 
pied more  than  once  Its  cathedral  has 
been  bombed  repeatedly  Its  priests  have 
been  arrested,  tortured  and  killed. 

Pour  priests  have  been  assassinated  in 
the  last  7  months,  one  of  them.  Friar 
Miguel  Reyes,  was  the  director  of  a  refu- 
gee center,  the  last.  Friar  Marcial  Ser- 
rano, was  assass  nated  by  nghti.st  gun- 
men just  2  days  ago  The  Church  radio 
station  was  dynamited  twice,  alone  with 
the  entry  way  to  the  archdiocesan  offices 
TTie  OAS  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  called  these  acts 
"systematic  persecution  by  the  authori- 
ties and  organizations  that  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  government" 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1980.  64 
teachers  were  killed— including  Prof. 
Reynaldo  Barillas  Guzman,  who  was 
assassinated  just  15  days  after  having 
received  the  "Dario  Gonzales"  medal 
from  the  Minstry  of  Education,  ba.sed 
on  a  nationwide  vote  by  teachers  Secu- 
rity forces  violently  entered  .schools  over 
100  times  during  this  period. 

The  grounds  of  El  Salvador's  National 
Univers.ty  were  invaded  la.st  June,  and 
the  country's  only  medical  .school  was 
closed  The  neutrality  of  the  nation's 
medical  centers  has  been  disregarded  A 
recent  report  on  abuses  of  medical  neu- 
trality by  a  U  S  team  found  th;it  "death 
squads  and  uniformed  forces  have  re- 
peatedly entered  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  shot  down  patients,  doctors,  nurses 
and  medical  students  .      " 

The  governing  junta's  falure  to  end 
repression  has  tarnished  eflforLs  to  draw 
popular   support    The    junta   has    been 


largely  deserted  by  civilian  supporters 
except  for  the  private  oligarchy,  those  m 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Christian 
L>emocratic  party  and  elements  even  fur- 
ther to  the  right 

On  the  left,  armed  insurgents  daily 
grow  more  active,  more  embittered  and 
more  opposed  to  negotiations  -vith  a  re- 
pressive regime  Wht-n  ihey  resort  to 
violence,  we  must  condemn  and  oppose 
such  acts  just  as  much  as  we  do  when 
violence  comes  from  the  right  For  even 
though  it  is  clear  that  in.slaiices  of  re- 
pression and  brutality  are  far  more 
prevalent  from  the  right,  the  United 
States  must  not  condone  armed  force 
from  any  quarter. 

In  this  situation,  the  least  the  United 
States  can  do  is  to  halt  military  aid  and 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  junta.  The 
junta  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume 
that  our  support  will  continue  while  the 
repression  and  the  violence  persist  Un- 
til repression  ends,  US  military  jissist- 
ance  to  the  junta  should  cease  WV 
should  stop  further  disbursements  of  the 
$5.7  million  in  foreign  military  sales 
iFMSi  credits  approved  last  April,  and 
we  should  stop  further  consideration  cf 
an  additional  $5  million  m  military  sup- 
port by  the  administration. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  pro- 
vide military  support  to  the  Salvadoran 
junta — and  urges  others  to  do  the  same — 
it  will  lose  Its  remaining  capacity  to 
play  an  intermediary  :ole.  As  military 
choices  dominate  politics,  those  with 
arms — the  far  left  and  the  far  right — will 
gain  ascendance.  Our  very  objective  of 
regional  stability — and  preventing  the 
struggle  from  widening — would  be  un- 
dermined by  expanding  the  U.S.  military 
role  in  El  Salvador — as  supplier,  trainer, 
and  adviser 

The  incoming  administration  needs  to 
address  these  issues  early.  US  political 
campaign  criticism  of  the  outcoing  ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Latin 
America  and  human  rights  should  not  be 
con.trutd  by  those  in  El  Salvador  and 
elsewhere  as  critic^m  of  human  rights 
themselves  That  false  image  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  fertile  gro'and 
of  silence 

In  El  Salvador,  and  elsewhere  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  there  are  those 
who  are  encouraged  by  the  recent  surge 
of  violence  directed  by  or  connected  to 
government  security  forces,  and  who  be- 
lieve this  violence  will  be  condoned  by 
the  next  administration  A  strong  state- 
ment condemning'  such  violence  as  the 
recent  killings  and  church  bombing  in  El 
Salvador  is  needed  now  I  agree  with  the 
Wa'  hmgton  Post  that  What  the  Ameri- 
can interest  now  requires  is  an  indication 
by  President-elect  Reagan  that  V.\  Salva- 
dor cannot  go  back  to  the  pre-junta  bru- 
tality and  injustice  and  that  he  is  as  op- 
po.sed  to  terrorism  on  the  right  as  to  ter- 
rorism on  the  left  " 

Mr  President.  I  submit  Anthony  Lew- 
is' column  in  the  New  Vork  Times  and 
the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  conclasions  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
1980  Report  on  El  Salvador,  the  state- 
ment by  the  San  Salvador  Archdiocese 
Legal  Aid  Oflice  on  the  kidnaping  and 
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executions  last  week,  a  translation  of  a 
report  from  the  Archdiocese  Newspaper 
concerning  attacks  on  communities  in 
the  rural  area  of  El  Salvador,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Public  Health  Commission 
to  El  Salvador. 
The  materials  are  as  follows : 
Another  Nobli  Cause? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
The  document  says  American  policy  toward 
Country  X  has  "Identlfled  our  InteresU  with 
a  relatively  wealt.  unpopular  and  Isolated  re- 
gime "  It  argues  that  "our  actions  and  our 
words  have   narrowed  down  our  policy  to  a 
single   path   of   gradual   escalation   of   direct 
military  involvement  .        In  a  political  con- 
text that  elves  the  use  of  force  few  chances  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  outcome  " 

It  might  be  a  dissenting  document  from 
the  early  days  of  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam — something  written  by  a  CIA  ana- 
Ivst  In.  say.  1964  If  such  an  analysis  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Pentagon  Papers  when  that 
history  was  published  In  1971.  its  gloomy 
forecast  would  have  lje«n  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinarily prescient 

In  fact,  it  Is  a  document  dissenting  from 
CS  policy  toward  El  Salvador  today  Now 
circulating  In  Washington.  It  bears  no  names 
but  Is  attributed  to  "current  and  former  offi- 
cials" of  the  CIA.  the  .State  and  Defense 
Departments  and  the  National  Security 
Council  It  was  first  disclosed  by  a  Boston 
Globe  specialist  on  Latin  America.  Stephen 
Klnzer 

El  Salvador  is  a  small  Central  American 
country  population  4  5  million,  of  which 
most  North  Americans  l<now  little — alxjut 
like  Vietnam  In  the  early  i960's  Unlike  Viet- 
nam, It  is  In  our  back  yard:  history  and  ge- 
ography demand  United  States  concern  when 
El  Salvador  Is  In  turmoil  And  for  the  last 
year  It  has  been  In  bloody  turmoil 

On  Oct  15,  1979.  reformist  army  colonels 
overthrew  El  Salvador's  rightist  government 
A  mixed  regime  of  military  men  and  mod- 
erate-left civilians  has  governed  since.  It  has 
redistributed  land  to  pyeasanls  and  national- 
ized banks  But  It  has  been  preoccupied  by 
violence  from  right  and  left 

More  than  S  000  people  have  been  murdered 
In  El  Salvador  so  far  In  1980 — compared  with 
2  000  in  the  last  1 1  years  of  sectarian  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland  Most  of  the  victims  were 
shot  or  bludgeoned  to  death  by  right-wing 
"death  squads  "  Last  week  gunmen  kid- 
napped left-wing  political  leaders  from  a 
pre.ss  conference:  the  next  day  bodies  of  six 
were  found,  shot  after  torture  The  right  has 
attempted  two  coups 

On  the  left,  guerrillas  have  killed  not  only 
soldiers  and  businessmen  but  members  of 
the  centrist  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  In  the  government  The  guerrillas 
are  believed  to  t>e  getting  help  from  Nicara- 
gua and  a  victory  for  them  would  t)c  seen  as 
extending  the  Influence  of  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba  in  Central  America 

The  Carter  Administration,  opposed  to  the 
guerrillas  but  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
rightist  terror,  has  followed  a  middle  policy. 
It  strongly  supports  the  EI  Salvador  Junta 
and  has  condemned  the  right-wing  coup  at- 
tempts It  has  a  small  military  advisory 
group  In  the  country  But  because  of  human 
rights  violations  by  the  security  forces  ana 
death  squads.  Washington  has  embargoed 
sales  of  "lethal"  military  equipment. 

The  dissenting  document  now  circulating 
in  Washington  argues  that  the  Carter  policy 
will  not  meet  its  objectives,  which  are  to 
limit  Cuban  and  Soviet  influence  In  Central 
America  and  promote  stable,  pluralistic  gov- 
ernments The  authors  say  there  is  a  drift 
toward  US  military  Involvement  that  will 
tend  to  expand  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
oRend  moderate  governments  in  the  region 
and  actually  serve  Soviet  and  Cuban 
interests. 


"Various  US  Oovernment  agencies,"  the 
document  says,  "have  taken  preparatory 
8!epe  to  Intervene  militarily  in  E\  Salvador." 
It  says  that  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Ec- 
uador and  Costa  Rica,  concerned  at  the 
trend,  are  moving  away  from  support  of  O-S. 
policy. 

The  oncoming  Reagan  Administration  has 
to  regard  the  situation  In  El  Salvador  as  one 
of  the  most  threatening  It  faces  In  the  last 
few  days  members  of  the  leading  El  Salvador 
business  group,  the  Productive  Alliance,  have 
been  In  Washington  talking  to  Reagan  ad- 
visers They  told  reporters  that  the  advisers 
said  combat  military  and  financial  aid  would 
come  quickly  from  a  Reagan  Administration, 
but  warned  against  a  rightist  military  coup 

One  of  the  Reagan  advisers,  Jean  Klrk- 
patrlck  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
said  afterward  that  no  policies  had  been 
worked  out  but  that  the  new  Administration 
would  try  to  see  that  "Castrolte  guerrillas' 
do  not  "take  power  by  force  of  arms  "  Ihe 
existing  El  Salvador  Government,  she  said, 
was  already  of  a  social  democratic  type,  "pro- 
foundly reformist." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  reformist  character 
of  the  government  Installed  a  year  ago  has 
faded  with  the  violence  Many  now  believe 
It  has  slipped  to  the  right  and  protected 
rightist  violence  During  last  weeks  kidnap- 
ping. 200  men  In  police  and  military  uni- 
forms surrounded  the  area.  The  Govern- 
ment's political  appeal,  in  the  country  and 
outside,  has  declined. 

That  Is  what  the  dissenters  see  In  their 
critical  document  But  their  solution — that 
the  U  S  work  for  a  "Zimbabwe  solution 
with  the  guerrillas — Is  also  highly  risky. 
Hence  the  danger  that  Washington,  in  the 
early  Reagan  months,  will  slip  into  military 
escalation  in  El  Salvador. 

An  Emercenct  for  Gov  Reag.^n 
Ronald  Reagan  doesn't  bec<Mne  prefJdent 
until  Jan  20.  but  In  respect  to  at  leas*  one 
burrUng  foreign  policy  Issue.  El  Salvador, 
there  Is  strong  reason  for  him  to  make  some 
kind  of  statement  now  It  would  put  him 
into  the  middle  of  a  mortng  situation  even 
before  his  policy  team,  let  alone  his  policy. 
Is  In  place  But  Just  by  being  elected,  he  was 
thrust  mto  the  middle  of  that  situation  If 
he  waits  to  join  the  Issue  until  he  is  in  the 
White  House,  the  situation  may  well  have 
evolved  to  the  point  where  his  best  choices 
have  gone  by  the  board. 

TTie  emergency  arises  out  of  the  nM,s8acre 
last  weekend  of  the  top  leadership  of  the 
leftist  Revolutionary  Demiocratlc  Front  The 
perpetrators  apparently  were  from  the  fanat- 
ical right,  a  segment  of  society  that,  along 
with  the  equally  fanatical  left,  has  turned 
El  Salvador  Into  a  chamel  house  over  the 
past  year — some  8.000  people  have  been  mur- 
dered The  evident  purpose  of  this  particular 
slaughter  was  to  consummate  the  task,  em- 
braced by  both  the  far  right  and  the  far 
left,  of  precipitating  an  all-out  cUll  war  The 
Carter  administration  has  been  struggling  to 
help  the  all-too-fllmsy  center  hold 

Ronald  Reagan,  of  course,  has  given  no 
encouragement  or  support  whatever  to  the 
vlclousness  practiced  by  either  Salvadoran 
extreme  His  slated  and  presumed  favor  for 
anti-communists  in  revolutionary  situations, 
however,  has  been  widely  noted  In  El  Salva- 
dor and  has  contributed  to  the  political 
brew  there — and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America 
Some  elements  of  the  right  have  hoped  to 
enlist  the  Reagan  predl^xwltlon  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  own  unprincipled  grab  for  power 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  elements  will 
do  everything  in  their  jKiwcr  by  Jan  20  to 
blow  the  civil  strife  there  into  an  Inferno 
that  would  seem  to  leave  the  new  president 
no  alternative  but  to  back  the  side  purport- 
ing to  stop  the  tide  of  communism — as  cor- 
rupt and  discredited  as  those  elements  In  EI 
Salvador  are  It  was  to  warn  of  his  looming 
calamity  that  a  respected  civilian  member  of 


the  Salvadoran  Junta  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
quietly  visited  Reagan  aides,  as  well  as  Pres- 
ident Carter,  a  few  days  ago 

The  junta  is  a  gamble  Along  with  Its  re- 
fo.-mlst  elements  are  ."-epressive  forces  with 
links  to  the  far  r.ght  It  represent*  however 
what  chances  remain  In  El  Salvador  to  build 
a  barrier  against  communism  and  fascism 
alike  There  is  nothing  else  What  the  Amer- 
ican interest  now  requires  is  an  indication 
by  President-elect  Reagan  that  El  Salvador 
cannot  go  back  to  the  pre-Junta  t>rutailty 
and  Injustice  and  that  be  is  ae  opposed  to 
terrorism  on  the  nght  as  to  terrorism  on  the 
left  That  would  not  solve  the  problems  he 
WTII  still  have  in  El  Salvador  after  Jan  20 
but  it  will  leave  him  some  options 

ANNtJAL     Report     or    the     Inter -American 

Commission    on    Human    Rights    to    the 

General  Assemblt 

roncl-t7sions  and  recommendations 

In  the  light  of  the  background  and  con- 
siderations slated,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  wishes  to  express, 
as  a  general  conclusion,  its  deep  concern  over 
the  increasing  violence  In  Ei  Salvador,  which 
from  October  15.  1979  up  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  present  reF>or1  hag  taken  a 
too  severe  cost  In  human  life  and  meant  a 
general  deterioration  in  the  situation  of  the 
human  rights  set  forth  In  the  American 
Convention   on  Human   Rights 

These  conditions  clearly  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  announced  by  the 
Governing  revolutlonari-  Junta  which  Jus- 
tified its  assumption  of  power  by  the  need 
for  change  in  the  social-economic  structure 
of  the  country  and  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion of  human  rights  as  verified  In  the  ear- 
lier report  ol  the  Commission  But  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Government  in  the  face  of 
the  violence  prevalent  in  El  Salvador  today 
has  been  unable  to  control  and  overcome  a 
situation  which  If  continued  will  seriously 
compromise  national  unity  and  even  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Central   American   region 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Is  particularly  concerned  over 
the  relative  passivity  of  the  government  as 
regards  certain  armed  groups  which  still 
maintain  ties  with  former  members  of  se- 
curity agencies  and  of  the  dissolved  organi- 
zation ORDEN  and  which  are  apparently  re- 
sponsible for  hundreds  of  killings,  and  over 
the  absence  of  adequate,  effective  Investiga- 
tion of  such  crimes  by  the  authorities 

Against  this  background,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  makes  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  Salvador- 
an Government 

( 1 )  The  adoption  of  organized  action  to 
overcome  current  violence,  which  might  In- 
clude, among  ot^er  measures,  the  following 

(ai  effective,  real  steps  to  disarm  private 
individuals  and  prevent  the  entry  of  weapons 
from  abroad: 

(b)  a  massive  campaign  against  violence 
In  the  schools  and  the  mass  media: 

(c>  the  reopening  of  the  dialogue  among 
all  the  sectors  of  Salvadoran  society  with- 
out exception,  including,  therefore,  the  dissi- 
dent forces  of  the  left  and  of  the  right,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  the  conditions  that 
would  make  It  possible  In  the  short  term 
to  hold  elections  which  would  reveal  the 
true  will  of  the  people  and  legitimate  the 
Government  that  wins  such  an  election  For 
this  purjxjse.  a  new  election  law  and  a  re- 
organized Central  Elections  Council  are 
needed 

(2)  An  exhaustive,  rapid  investigation  of 
the  cases  of  murder  in  which  i>ast  or  present 
members  of  security  agencies  have  been 
charged  as  the  instigators  or  authors  with 
full  sanctions  of  the  law  against  those  shown 
to   be  the  responsible  parties, 

(3)  The  Commission  considers  It  would  be 
appropriate,  upon  the  invitation  or  concur- 
rence of  the  Government  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  SalvadxM-an  sectors,  for  the 
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Commission  to  make  a  new  on-site  observa- 
tion for  purpciees  of  verifying  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  made  In  Us  ear- 
lier report  and  those  contained  In  the  present 
report 

Statement  my  the  San  Salvador  Archdio- 
cese Legal  Aid  Office 
On  Thursday.  November  27,  at  11:30  am, 
twenty-flve  agents  In  civilian  dress  entered 
the  San  Jose  High  School  (Externado  San 
Josei.  wliere  the  offices  of  the  Archdiocese 
Legal  Aid  Office  (Socorro  Jurldico  del  Ar- 
z(jt)ispado)  are  located.  Some  2<Ji)  soidlers 
and  police  had  surrounded  the  high  school. 
As  the  men  In  civilian  dress  entered  the 
premises,  they  ordered  everyone  present  at 
the  Catholic  Institution  and  a  number  of 
visitors  to  Me  down,  face  to  the  ground 
Then,  they  proceeded  to  capture  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  (PDR)  leaders 
who  were  In  one  of  the  high  school  rooms 
giving  a  press  conference  to  members  of  the 
International  press  After  beating  those 
found  In  the  room  and  tlelng  their  hands 
behind  their  back^.  the  agents  In  civilian 
dress  forced  them  to  get  Into  three  pick-up 
vehicles  which  then  sped  away 

S«ven  leaders  of  the  FDR  were  captured. 
In  addition,  another  23  persons  were  cap- 
tured Later,  the  leaaers  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  were  found  assassi- 
nated, their  bodies  showing  signs  of  strangu- 
.atlon.  mutilation  and  bullet  wounds  In  the 
head  The  bodies  of  Juan  Chac6n.  Hum- 
berto  Mendoza.  Enrique  Barrera  and  Doroleo 
Hern^dez  were  found  at  kilometer  15  of 
the  road  to  the  bathing  resort  Apulo.  to  the 
east  of  the  capital  San  Salvador,  the  day 
of  the  capture  The  bodies  of  Enrique  Al- 
varez and  Manuel  Franco  were  found  28 
November  at  kilometer  \3\^  of  the  same 
road 

Olven  government  versions  which  place 
responsibility  for  this  massacre  on  an  ultra- 
rightist  group,  the  Archdiocese  Lej;al  Aid 
Office  (Socorro  Juridlco)  offers  for  consider- 
ation the  following  data  which  contradict 
the  government  versions 

As  the  operation  bepan.  the  agents  In  ci- 
vilian dress  kidnapped  the  Hlph  School 
watchman  taking  him  to  the  premises  o' 
the  Salvadoran  Institute  for  Social  Se- 
curity, which  Is  located  some  blocks  from  the 
hlRh  school 

According  to  statement.s  of  persons  who 
were  present  during  the  operation,  the 
agents  were  In  radio  communication  with 
the  Salvadorean  InstltiUe  for  Social  Se- 
curity    and   vice   versa 

P\irthermore.  the  agents  in  civilian  dress 
arrived  at  the  high  school  armed  with  ma- 
c-hlne-Kuns  and  0-3  rifles. 

Tlie  vehicles  had  license  plates  and  were 
identified  as  belonging  to  official  oiganlza- 
tlons 

Another  revealing  piece  of  Information  Is 
the  total  Immunity  with  which  the  opera- 
tion was  carried  out;  In  full  daylight,  at  the 
largest  secondary  school  in  the  country, 
alone  one  of  the  mo.sf  henvllv-rra"eled  roads 
of  the  capital,  and  three  blocks  from  the 
most  guarded  building,  the  Emba.v;v  of  the 
United  States  Given  these  elements,  it 
seems  incredible  that  no  authority  came  to 
the  scene  of  the  events  during  the  operation 

This  is  particularly  noteworthy  if  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation-  more  than  200  po'lce  ele- 
ments surroi-nded  the  building  for  more 
than  25  minutes 

But  if  doubts  remain  regarding  the  re- 
s-.onslblllty  of  the  government  In  this  multi- 
ple a.«s9.sslnatl(  n.  we  offer  for  con.slderatlon 
the  following  cable  ol  the  AP  news  agency, 
sent  moments  after  the  events,  from  San 
Salvador  in  w^lch  Salvadorean  authorliles 
take  responsibllltv  for  the  capture  of  the 
leaders  "San  Salador  27  November  AP  - 
The  authorities  today  announced  that  they 


had  captured  the  highest  leaders  of  the  FDR, 
who  were  offering  political  leadership  for 
leftist  organizations  which  sought  to  over- 
throw the  government  "  This  cable  appeared 
in  "Ultimas  Notlcias."  the  second  edition  of 
the  newspaper.  Excelsior,  on  the  front  page. 
27  November 

The  Archdiocese  Legal  Aid  Office  (Socorro 
Jurldico)  makers  It  known  to  world  public 
opinion,  international  human  rights  organi- 
zations, that  since  Its  founding  In  1975,  the 
office's  responsibility  has  been  to  promote 
the  Integral  defense  of  the  hum.n  rig'its  of 
the  Salvadorean  people  The  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  such  as  that  exercised  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  on  November  27,  con- 
stitutes a  sacred  right  that  the  Archdiocese 
Legal  Aid  Office  has  always  defended. 

The  Jesuit  San  Jose  High  School  (Externa- 
do  San  Jose  I,  in  a  profoundly  humanitarian 
and  valiant  attitude  given  the  fact  that  the 
military  government  In  El  Salvador  has  vio- 
lated all  means  of  expression  with  repressive 
violence,  offered  Its  premises  so  that  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  might  ex- 
press itself. 

Just  as  we  defend  the  valiant  attitude  of 
the  San  Jose  High  School,  we  energetically 
condemn  the  horrible  repressive  action  that 
the  Salvadoran  Army  and  Its  special  secu- 
rity forces  committed  against  the  Executive 
Committee  ol  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front 

We  protest  to  the  OAS  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  to  Its  Presi- 
dent. Tom  Farer.  to  Its  Executive-Secretary 
Edmundo  Vargas,  and  to  Dr  Theodore  Van 
Boven.  Head  of  the  Division  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  these  serious 
events  that  Indicate  the  degree  of  savagery 
of  a  military  government  that  maintains  It- 
self In  power  only  through  the  force  of  arms. 

(Translation  From  the  Original  In  Spanish | 
Clear,    Cruel    and    Arbttrart    Persecution 

Against   the    People    anj    the    Church 

The  Secretary  of  Social  Communication  of 
the  Archdio-ese  of  San  Salvador  Informed 
and  announced  the  most  recent  events  In  the 
zone  of  Agullares.  seen  as  a  clear,  cruel  and 
arbitrary  persecution  against  the  people  and 
against  the  Church  In  El  Salvador 

1  The  events  of  October  6th  and  11th 
1980 — "n  the  early  morning  of  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 6th.  members  of  the  Security  forces 
and  of  ORDETN  violently  burst  Into  the  ware- 
house that  the  parish  used  to  store  the  goods 
of  Carltas.  They  forced  the  back  door  of  the 
storeroom.  Insjjected  the  place  and  upon 
nndlng  nothing,  they  ran  through  the  hall 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Church  Then  they 
destroyed  two  posters,  one  for  assistance  to 
the  Church  radio  station  YSAX.  and  the 
other  of  the  Mission,  that  were  posted  on 
the  door  of  the  Church  They  then  shot  at 
the  Parish  building 

Not  satisfied  with  this  injust  and  violent 
search  of  the  buildings,  at  2  a  m  on  Friday. 
October  1 1th.  the  same  security  forces  and 
agents  of  ORDEN  once  again  entered  the 
warehouse  of  Carltas.  breaking  down  the 
back  door  to  enter  and  the  front  on  leaving 
They  stole  clothing  being  stored  for  helping 
campesinos 

Then  they  went  to  the  Parish  house,  shot 
o"'  the  locVs  of  the  en»rv  doors  and  entered 
the  Rectory  They  Hred  at  the  statue  of  Pr 
Rutlllo  Grande  and  opened  doors  of  rooms 
and  cabinets,  forcing  the  padlocks  They  also 
fired  weapons  at  the  door  of  the  Church 
They  were  not  able  to  ot>en  It  from  the  Inside 
and  went  Into  the  Church  through  the 
Sacristy  They  stole  the  poor  money  boxes 
after  breaking  Into  them  with  gunfire  and 
machetes  They  also  fired  at  the  door  of  the 
P.vrlsh  Clinic,  but  did  not  enter  'n  the  main 
body  of  the  Church,  the  Rectorv  and  the 
Sai-rlsty.  G-3  shells  were  found  The  0-3  Is 
the  regular  weapon  of  the  Army  and  security 


forces.  They  also  found  9mm  shells  The 
broken  lock.s  as  well  as  the  shells  are  proof 
of  these  events,  and  are  In  the  possession  of 
the  Archdiocese. 

2  The  general  situation — It  Is  very  well 
known  thit  the  area  of  Agullares  and  El 
Palsnal  Is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  regions  by 
successive  governments  Since  the  as.sasslna- 
tlon  of  Its  Vicar.  Fr.  Rutlllo  Grande.  In 
March  of  1977.  the  military  occupation  of  the 
city  of  Agullares  and  the  expulsion  of  Its 
Parish  team  In  May  of  that  year,  the  deaths 
and  disappearances  have  multiplied  Not- 
withstanding, since  January  24th.  1980.  the 
deaths  and  disappearances  have  t)egun  to  be 
ounted  In  the  hundreds  Since  that  time 
more  than  400  people  of  all  ages,  both  sexes, 
and  mixed  economic  background  have  been 
vlcam>  of  a  merciless,  bloody  persecution  di- 
rected at  Christian  Communities  of  both  the 
countryside  and  the  city 

A  brief  account  provides  the  following 
figures:  Approximately  six  massive  military 
operations,  six  times  planes  and  helicopters 
ol  the  Armed  Forces  have  machine-gunned 
and  bombed  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Agullares  and  El  Palsnal;  military  searches, 
accompanied  by  robbery,  burning  of  houses, 
and  assassinations  are  countless  Some  111 
houses  have  been  burned  In  the  region  The 
situation  in  the  countryside  Is  desperate 
There  Is  not  enough  food  nor  the  wav  to  ob- 
tain It 

The  Parish  Is  continuously  watched  by  the 
military  and  the  Pastoral  team  Is  threatened 
This  has  meant  tha^  the  Pastoral  action  of 
the  Church  has  been  seriously  hindered.  In- 
cluding liturgy,  catechism  for  children,  pas- 
toral visits  to  the  villages,  the  celebration  of 
mass  or  of  gospel  reflections,  and  social  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Clinic,  Carltas.  etc 

The  Secretariat  of  Social  Cnmmunlcatlon 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador  does  not 
consider  the  events  of  the  6th  and  11th  as 
Isolated  incidents,  but  rather  as  the  con- 
tinuation o'  a  series  of  open,  cruel  and  piti- 
less acts  of  persecution  against  the  people 
and  against  the  Church  Therefore,  the 
Social  Communications  Office: 

3  Denounces  actively  all  these  manifesta- 
tions of  repression  against  the  people  and 
against  the  Church  that  a  )  leave  a  bloody 
monthly  balance  of  dozens  of  deaths  and 
disappearances,  b  )  violate  the  most  basic 
human  rights,  without  giving  people  the 
least  possibility  of  defense  or  protest  sinre 
all  the  channels  for  self-expression  have 
been  prohibited,  c  )  impede  the  Pastoral  and 
humanitarian  activities  of  the  Church,  and 
d  )  go  against  the  Constitution  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  against  the  rights  that  are  guarded 
by  the  Constitution. 

4.  Places  responsibility  on  the  Security 
Forces  and  ORDEN  for  the  repressive  actions 
against  the  Christian  Communities;  and  en 
the  cruel  and  disproportionate  rightist  ter- 
rorism unleashed  In  the  countryside  and 
Cities,  since  they  have  the  endorsement,  the 
protection  and  the  complicity  of  the  Security 
Forces 

5   And  demands: 

(a)  That  the  oft -proclaimed  promises  of 
the  Government  Junta  to  work  to  benefit 
the  people  and  to  respect  Human  Rights  be 
fulfilled 

lb)  That  the  Government  Junta  which 
has  power  over  the  Central  Command  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  order  the  Security  Forces- 
uniformed  or  not — to  respect  both  In  day- 
time and  at  night,  the  right  of  campesinos 
to  organize  just  as  the  Security  Forces  re- 
spect the  right  to  organize  of  organizations 
such  as  ANEP.  ASI.  etc 

ic)  That  the  material  and  intellectual 
authors  of  so  much  crime,  cruelly,  and 
sadism  be  punished,  since  the  authors  are 
known 

(d»  That  the  Pastoral  work  of  the  Church 
be  permitted  and  that  It  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete Its  mission. 


Deceynher  3,  1980 
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(Orientation  (weekly  newspaper  of  the 
San  Salvador  Archdiocese)   Oct.  19.   1980  ) 

Abuses  of  Medical  Nei-tramty 
(Report  of  the  Public  Health  Commission  to 
El  Salvador  July  1980) 
Recurrent  reports  of  violations  of  the 
neutrality  of  medical  Institutions  and  of  the 
rights  of  health  workers,  including  the  kill- 
ings of  doctors  and  patlenus,  made  impera- 
tive a  prompt,  on-the-spot  inquiry  by  a 
respected  group  of  health  experts  Such  a 
Public  Health  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
organized  by  the  Committee  for  Health 
Rights  In  El  Salvador  with  the  support  of 
the  .American  Public  Health  A.s^oclation,  The 
Physicians  Forum  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  The  Commission  con- 
sisted of  three  physicians,  a  profe.ssor  of 
public  health  and  a  teacher  of  community 
health  and  social  medicine  It  visited  San 
Salvador  July  14  to  17,  Ht80  The  Appei.dlx 
lists  the  members  of  the  Commission  with 
their  affiliations  and  gives  details  of  Its 
activities 

While  in  San  Salvador  the  C-ommlssion 
interviewed  almost  50  Individuals  in  the 
health  and  relief  field.s  representing  many 
organizations  and  a  spectrum  of  political 
beliefs  Among  those  Interviewed  were  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  a  member  of  the  rul- 
ing Junta  who  is  a  physician  Many  hours 
were  spent  with  representatives  of  the  major 
national  doctor,  nurse  and  health  worker 
organizations.  The  principal  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  are 

Since  the  coup  of  October  15.  1979.  the 
traditional  protection  conferred  on  doctors 
and  other  health  workers  has  been  Increas- 
In.'ly  it;:orp(l  as  mil  'arv  .:\iid  par.imilitary 
ganes  have  assassinated  tortured  and  threat- 
ened doctors,  nurses  and  medlra!  students. 

Military  and  paramilitary  personnel  have 
flagrantly  entered  hospitals  and  shot  down 
patients  in  cold  blood 

There  is  no  Instance  in  which  the  Salva- 
doran Government  ha,s  punished,  prose- 
cuted or  even  Identified  those  responsible  for 
these  killings 

Since  the  sipnlnp  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion In  1864.  nations  have  pledged  to  regard 
doctors  and  "U'ses  as  well  as  the  sick  and 
wounded  as  neutrals  during  military  conflict 
These  principles  are  being  recklessly  disre- 
garded in  Kl  Salvador  today  On  the  basis 
of  these  and  other  iHidin^'s,  detailed  :n  the 
txxiy  of  this  report,  the  Commission  ur- 
gently calls  upon  the  following  bodies  to 
undertaV:e  the-e  recommendations: 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  to — 

Take  vigorous  action  to  stop  violations 
of  niodlcal  neutrality,  and  to  insure  that  all 
heal'h  personnel  can  treat  persons  in  need 
of  care  without  fear  of  reprisal; 

Reopen  the  Medical  School,  a.s  well  as 
other  branches  of  the  university,  under  dem- 
ocratic, civilian  leadership  and  without  a 
military  or  paramilitary  presence. 

Guarantee  the  safety  of  personnel  work- 
ing In  rural  health  services,  and  to  replace 
the  mobile  health  units  destroyed  during  the 
conflict; 

Lift  any  Import  restrictions  on  medlclnals 
and  medical  supplies  designated  for  relief 
agencies 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to — 

Immediately  appoint  a  permanent  medica! 
representative  to  assess  the  current 
sm»atlon; 

Es'abllsh  a  presence  in  all  hospitals  to 
Insure  neutrality; 

Organl/e  modern  blood-banking  facilities 
acce.sslble  to  all  Salvadorans; 

Set  up  .safe  facllUlcs  for  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded 

International  relief  organizations  to — 

Send  medlclnals  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies to  refugee  camps  and  health  facilities 
to  be  distributed  through  appropriate  pri- 
vate relief  organizations. 


T>ip  T'nlted  Nations  to — 

Dispatch  a  High  Commission  to  promptly 
ev-;a..-e  ij.e  iicc^s  oi  displaced  persons  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  medical  services. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  to — 

Investigate  violations  of  the  neutrality  of 
hospital  and  health  services. 

Professional  organizations  to — 

Visit  El  Salvador  to  continue  the  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  health  field 
and  in  other  areas  of  society. 

violence   to    health    workfrs 

From  the  time  of  the  October  1979  coup. 
de.itii  squad'  and  uniformed  forces  have  re- 
peatedly entered  hospitals  and  clinics  and 
shot  down  patients,  doctors,  nurses  and  med- 
ical students  in  cold  blood  These  assassina- 
tions are  frequently  preceded  by  the  crueiest 
forms  of  dismemberment  and  b.-utalily  At 
least  9  physicians,  7  medical  students  and  : 
nurse  have  been  killed  since  the  coup  Many 
other  health  personnel  have  also  been  vic- 
tims of  violence  and  harassment  Table  1 
lists  in  chronological  order  armed  incursions 
In  health  institutions  with  patients  and 
health  workers  murdered  Table  2  lists  the 
names  of  physicians  who  were  assassinated 
or.  in  one  instance,  kidnapped  and  Jailed 
Two  episodes  are  presented  in  more  detail: 

On  May  15th,  Drs  Miguel  Angel  Garcia 
and  Carlos  Ernesto  Alfaro  Rodriguez  were 
k.dnapped  oy  armed  men  from  a  hospital  in 
Cojutepcque  where  they  were  perforinuig  an 
operation  Both  doctors  were  later  found 
with  clear  evideiKe  of  torture  One  corpse 
had  multiple  lacerations,  a  depressed  skull 
fracture  and  e.idence  of  strangulation  The 
other  victim  suffered  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  neck  cutting  the  spinal  cord  at  a  high 
cervical  level  He  was  found  alive  but  ne>er 
regained  consciousness.  Their  deaths  pre- 
cipitated a  work  stoppage  by  health  workers 
across  the  nation,  to  be  described  later  in 
this  report. 

A  health  worker  told  this  Commission  of 
a  slaughter  which  occurred  In  late  June  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Ana  While  conduct- 
ing a  routine,  sweeping  search  tor  "opposi- 
tionists "  military  forces  entered  the  house 
of  Dr  Montes  and  his  wife,  a  nurse  Two 
medical  students  lone  named  Tonatlv 
Ramos  I  and  two  relatives  were  visiting  the 
Monies'  at  the  time  the  military  appeared 
Hearing  a  commotion,  another  young  physi- 
cian who  lived  nearby.  Dr  Matamoros.  went 
to  the  house,  too  Four  hours  later  and  after 
the  soldiers  had  departed,  our  informant  felt 
it  safe  to  enter  the  house  He  .'ound  all  seven 
killed  by  shots  In  the  head,  apparently  with 
a  high-power  weapon  "They  had  their  heads 
nearly  blown  away."  he  reported  The  reason 
for  the  massacre  was  that  an  ordinary  ex- 
amining table  and  small  amount  of  anes- 
thesia material  had  been  found  The  military 
presumed  that  they  had  discovered  a  clan- 
destine clinic  for  the  treatment  of  guerrillas. 

The  brutality  involved  in  the  killings  of 
health  workers  and  patients  and  the  accom- 
panying torture  suggest  that  this  Is  s  delib- 
erate tactic  aimed  at  striking  terror  Into  the 
hearts  of  others  Victims  ha\e  been  decapi- 
tated, emasculated  or  found  with  t'-e  Init'a's 
"EM.  "  which  stands  for  Esquadron  de  la 
Muerte  (Death  Squad).  In  their  flesh  Of- 
ficial forensic  medical  reports  document 
these  atrocities 

The  outcome — no  doubt  Intended — of  this 
pattern  of  killings  and  torture  on  the  par: 
of  military  and  paramilitary  groups  is  that 
health  worksrs  are  afraid  to  render  services 
to  patients  who  are  or  could  conceivably  be 
conslriered.  "o-irtosltionlsts,"  even  if  this 
means  merely  being  a  member  of  one  of  the 
numerovis,  Icqnl  popular  organizations  The 
risk  of  swift,  brutal  and  fatal  reprisal  means 
that  most  health  care  professionals  will 
neces-sarily  have  second  thoughts  about 
whtch  patients  they  will  treat  They  are. 
moreover,  aware  that  the  govc-nment  has 
not  taken  e^ecti.e  sfer-s  to  identify  or  prose- 
cute the  killers  Not  even  the  Minister  of 
Health  or  Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Avalos,  a  physi- 


cian member  of  the  Junta,  could  promise 
that  the  culprits  would  be  apprehended  and 
punished.  This  Intimidation  makes  it  Inevi- 
table that  some  patients  needing  surgical  or 
medical  attention  will  not  receive  it 
Chronological  list  o/  armed  incursiOTis  in 
medical  centers 

January  1980  Manuel  Rodas.  a  social  work- 
er, was  wounded  during  his  capture  and 
brought  before  a  Judge  The  Judge  ordered 
his  admission  to  the  Usulutan  Hospital  for 
medical  treatment,  under  guard  by  officers 
from  a  penal  center  A  few  days  later,  he  was 
n  arde'ed  in  the  hospital 

February  1980  On  February  5th.  Rubenia 
Brl^uela.  a  peasant  wom^n,  was  mach.tie- 
gunned  at  Settlement  No  1  of  Cerrcn 
Grande,  a  rural  community.  After  her  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital  in  Chalatenango.  she  was 
murdered 

On  February  12th,  combined  forces  from 
the  army  mounted  an  operation  throughout 
the  Ha^pital  Resales,  including  the  intensive 
care  ward  They  were  searching  for  supposed 
casualties  Irom  a  "popular  organization  " 
which  had  mounted  a  demonstration  earlier 
in  the  day 

March  1980  Throughout  this  month,  the 
San  Juan  De  Dlos  Ho.spltal  in  San  Miguel 
was  besieged  dally  by  paramilitary  groups 
which  intinildated  and  terrorized  the  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  personnel 

April  1980  There  were  repeated  Incursions 
into  the  Usulutan  Hospital  On  one  occasion, 
a  peasant,  a  member  of  a  "popular  organlza- 
'ton."  was  murdered  In  the  operating  room 

On  April  18th.  Anpe;  Erasmo  Plgueroa,  a 
patient  in  the  San  RaJael  Hospital  in  Santa 
Tecla.  was  mu-dered  He  had  been  .shot  earli- 
er the  same  day  and  was  recovering  from 
surgery 

While  on  the  operating  table  of  the  Rosales 
Hospital.  Ramon  Pasculno-Castro  Areueta 
was  murdereci    This  occurred  on  April  27th 

May  1980  On  May  1,  Victor  Alfredo  Gon- 
zales and  Nelson  Flores  Duenas  both  pa- 
tients, were  mu.'dered  in  the  operating  room 
of  an  emergency  center  (a  private  care 
facility  1. 

On  Mav  8  in  the  Third  Men's  Surgical 
Ward  of  Rosales  Hospital  a  peasant  from 
San  Jose  Cancasoue.  Chalatenaneo.  was  mur- 
dered  His  name  was  Hector  I.^m'js  Rosa 

On  May  21.  L/eonez  Menendez  Quiroga  a 
Guatemaien  national,  -was  kidnapped  from 
the  emergenf-y  room  of  Rosales  Hospital  He 
was  former  chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters of  the  University  of  Centra.  America  and 
editor  of  the  unlversitv  magazine    .'ibra 

On  Mav  26  after  being  seriously  wounded 
by  unifom-.ed  officers  earlier  that  day  Can- 
delarlo  Portlllo  Caideron  was  executed  in  the 
operating  room  of  Usulutan  Hospital  while 
recehlng  treatment  for  hLs  wound."; 

On  Mav  27.  in  the  operating  room  of  San 
Juan  de  Dlos  Hospital  In  San  Miguel  Claudlo 
Arreliana  Chacon  was  shot  to  death  He  had 
been  hospitalized  earlier  that  day  with  seri- 
ous wounds  Infllc-ed  by  heavily  armed  men 
dressed  in  civilian  clothing 

The  murders  of  health  personnel  were  ac- 
knowledged bv  a.i  groupings  on  the  political 
scene  including  the  Government  Nor  was 
it  alleged  that  these  acts  of  violence  were  the 
consequenco  of  political  acti-l'v  on  the  part 
of  health  wo'kers  The  Commission  concluded 
that  violence  was  directed  against  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  simply  because 
thev  were  fulfilling  their  ethical  responsibil- 
ity to  treat  the  sick  and  wounded 

In  addition  the  Commission  heard  reports 
of  intimidation  at-alnst  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  Newspapers  end  television 
publicized  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Pa- 
tients Workers  and  Health  Institutions  at 
the  time  ot  the  doctors  work  stoppage  in  an 
obvious  bid  to  brine  retaliatlonc  against 
them  The  Board  of  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation iColegio  Medico,  resigned  as  a 
group  to  protest   the   threats  made   against 
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Board  members  when  It  voted  to  support  the 
medical  strike  action. 

These  threats  Biid  the  KPnerally  high  level 
of  violence  and  political  f.irmoll  have  proved 
demoralizing  to  physicians  and  have  led  to 
the  exodus  of  many  highly  qualified  and 
otherwise  devoted  health  professionals  A 
former  oftlcial  of  the  Medical  Society  said 
If  at  most  of  his  medical  school  graduating 
class  ha'1  fl"d  the  country  After  receiving 
threats  against  the  lives  of  his  family  and 
himself  former  Minister  of  Health  Ur  Rob- 
ert Badllla  emigrated,  as  did  Dr  Hector  SUva. 
former  Director  of  the  Eastern  Health  Re- 
gion A  country  as  small  and  poor  as  El  Sal- 
vador can  111  afford  this  loss  of  experienced 
professionals 

VIOLATIONS  or  THE  NEUTRALITT  OF  HEALTH 
INSTITUTIONS 

There  Is  a  reign  of  terror  In  the  health  fa- 
cilities of  EI  Salvador  The  Commission  was 
told  that  there  Is  virtually  no  hospital  or 
clinic  which  has  escaped  the  Intrusions  of 
armed  men.  (See  Table  1»-  The  following  aire 
some  typical  examples: 

At  San  Vicente  Hospital,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  In  civilian  clothes  continually 
appear  and  fire  their  weapons,  endangering 
paticn's  and  health  workers. 

At  the  oul-pallent  clinic  In  Cludad  Barrios 
in  late  May.  the  line  of  patients  awaiting  care 
was  machine-gunned,  leaving  three  patients 
dead 

C'n  May  23rd.  army  troops  searched  the 
medical  care  center  of  the  SSI  (Social  Serv- 
ice Institute)  Two  days  later,  soldiers  In- 
vaded the  Central  Hospital  of  the  SSI 

The  Comml.sslon  was  told  that  spies  arc 
posted  la  hospitals  who  pass  Information 
cunccrnlni<  admissions  and  ward  assign- 
ments to  military  and  paramilitary  groups 
Later  the  hospitals  are  Invaded  and  selected 
patieni.s  are  assassinated  on  the  spot  or  kid- 
napped and  later  found  dead  Usually  the 
motives  for  these  killings  and  the  Identities 
of  the  assassins  are  not  known  but  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  clearly  Identified  on 
occasion  ratleius  who  enter  hospitals  with 
bullet  wounds  are  especially  vulnerable — 
even  If  they  were  wounded  by  chance  and 
are  politically  unlnvolved  A  medical  stu- 
dent working  for  the  El  Salvador  National 
Red  Cross  ambulance  service  revealed  that 
they  were  specifically  told  not  to  transport 
persons  with  bullet  wounds  because  It  was 
too  dangerous  for  the  ambulance  personnel 

In  sum,  testimony  from  all  sources  Indi- 
cated that  almost  every  government  hoa- 
pltal  has  experienced  armed  Invasion  and 
the  violation  of  neutrality  normally  ac- 
corded medical  facilities  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  US  Ambassador. 
all  sources  vigorously  ur^ed  that  U  S  mili- 
tary aid  be  stopped  forthwith  It  was  the 
strongly-held  belief  of  health  and  relief 
workers  that  US  military  aid  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  Invade  hoe- 
pltAls  and  terrorize  displaced  persons,  and 
that  this  aid  aKirrnvates  rather  than  alle- 
vLites  repression  In  health  Institutions 

THE    DOCTORS     WORK     .SIOPHAUE 

On  May  2 1st  a  work  stoppage  was  called 
by  the  newly  formed  National  Committee 
for  the  D«'fense  of  F'atlenLs.  Workers  and 
Health  Institutions  Only  emergency  and 
urKeiu  medical  services  were  provided  The 
National  Committee  Included  Individuals 
and  ort-anlzaflons  from  all  areas  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  health  system.  The  strike  was 
Joiiicii  In  the  niiijorlty  of  the  nations  phys- 
icians and  la,-i'ed  more  than  a  month  It  was 
called  cifT  only  after  the  Junta  pled^;ed  to 
protect  patierit.s  and  health  workers 

How  did  this  rcmarkat)le  action  of  de- 
fense come  alxiut'  It  had  t>ecome  Increas- 
.n>;ly  evident  to  the  medical  comniunlty 
that  the  continual  and  escalating  toll  of 
patients,  doctors  and  other  health  workers 
called  for  a  unified  protest  action  Medical 
services    could    not    be    rendered    under    the 


surveillance  of  armed  men  The  National 
Committee  was  organized  to  Include  doc- 
tors In  the  social  services,  rural  areas,  at  the 
national  medical  center  and  in  regional 
hospitals  Its  membership  of  over  8,500  In- 
cluded practicing  physicians,  faculty  at  the 
Medical  School,  nurses.  Interns  and  resi- 
dents, and  madlcal  students. 

The  strike  was  precipitated  by  the  torture 
and  assassination  on  May  15th  of  social 
service  doctors  Carlos  Alfaro  and  Miguel 
Garcia  Strike  demands  were  formulated 
The  principal  demands  of  the  National 
Committee  were 

"Guarantee  of  the  physical  and  moral  In- 
tegrity of  patients  and  all  health  workers  " 

"Recognition  of  the  right  and  obligation 
of  all  health  workers  to  give  professional 
and  technical  assistance  to  all  people  on 
demand  " 

"Recognition  and  guarantee  of  the  Invio- 
lability of  health  establishment  " 

"Guarantee  of  non-mllltarlzatlon  of  hos- 
pital centers  " 

The  National  Committee  called  for  a 
"permanent  International  commission"  to 
oversee  the  implementation  of  these  de- 
mands In  partnership  with  the  National 
Committee,  and  asked  that  It  Include  repre- 
sentations of  the  United  Nations,  Amnesty 
International  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  It  also  urged  the  re-organlzatlon  of 
the  public  health  system  to  Insure  medical 
care  for  all  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Phj/stcians  assassinated 

October  22,  1979  Dr  Ellas  Vargas  mur- 
dered on  the  Army  Boulevard  by  army 
troops 

January  S,  1980  Dr  Martin  Esplnoza.  a 
psychiatrist,  machine  gunned  In  his  private 
clinic  In  San  Salvador. 

April  1980  Dr  Fausto  Clsneros  murdered 
In  San  Miguel 

May  8,  198.J  Dr  Nicholas  Rodriguez  Pala- 
ceos  murdered  In   the  hamlet  of  Apancoyo 

May  15,  1980  Drs  Miguel  Angel  Garcia 
and  Carlos  Ernesto  Alfaro  Rodriguez  tor- 
tured extensively  In  Cojutepeque  Dr  Alfaro 
was  found  dead  Dr  Garcia  was  found  alive 
but  unconscious  and  died  later. 

May  2t,  1980  Callxto  Benlt«z.  killed  In  San 
Miguel 

June  21,  1980  Dr.  David  Hernandez  San- 
chez, shot  In  his  clinic  In  Ahvavhapan 

June  1980  Dr  Montes.  his  wife  who  was 
a  nurse.  Dr  Matanvoros.  Tonatlv  Ramus  and 
another  medical  student  killed  in  Santa 
Ana. 

During  the  strike,  the  leaders  were  ha- 
rassed They  received  threatening  phone 
c.alls  at  home  The  names  of  .scj-called  sub- 
versive doctors  were  published  In  the  news- 
papers and  presented  on  television,  InvUlng 
reprisal 

After  the  Junta  had  promlaed  to  protect 
patients  and  health  workers  (wltboui,  how- 
ever, taking  any  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary actions  which  had  occurred),  the  Na- 
tional Committee  ended  the  strike  in  late 
June  The  strike  was  successful  In  drawing 
attention  to  violations  of  medical  neutrality 
and  accomplished  lis  major  goal. 

MEDICAL     SUPPLIES     AND     BLOOD 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  m&lntalns 
strict  vigilance  over  the  Importation  of  medi- 
cines, surgical  equipment  and  other  supplies 
As  a  consequence,  relief  organizations  have 
expressed  concern  a!x>ut  oatalnlng  necessary 
medlclnals  Some  health  practitioners  are 
unable  to  obtain  ordinary  equipment  and 
supplies  Thus  the  Governments  restrictions 
aggravate  the  deterioration  of  the  heaJth  care 
delivery  system. 

Like  many  under-developed  countries.  El 
Salvador  does  not  have  a  modern  blood  bank 
or  oommunlty-wlde  blood  donation  system. 
When  patients  need  blood,  they  must  de- 
pend on  donations  from  family  and  friends 
at  the  time  of  need  Recently  the  little  extra 
blood  collected  In  the  central  hospitals  of 
Saa  Salvador  has  been  taken  to,  and  stored 


in,  the  military  hospital  on  the  outsklrtt 
of  the  city  1  his  h.:>spital  is  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  Defense  Ministry  rather  than 
the  ministry  of  Heaith  Relea&e  of  the  stored 
blood  Is  under  the  control  of  the  miutaxy 
hospital  authortUes  There  Is  under  the  pres- 
ent political  circumstances,  considerable  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  civilian  fa<'UUle8  to 
request  this  blood 

Ihere  Is,  moreover,  considerable  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  potential  donors  to  identify 
themselves  as  relatives  of  or  m  any  way  as- 
sociated with,  any  wounded  person  In  effect, 
the  Government  maintains  a  stranglehold 
on  blood  availability  Many  of  the  wounded 
therefore  do  not  have  access  to  blood  when 
a  transfusion  Is  neoesaary 

In  the  Commission's  discussion  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Red  Cross 
the  Minister  of  Health  Dr  Jose  Rajnon 
Avalos  of  the  Junta  and  the  US  Ambassa- 
dor, there  was  a  dlfTerence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  new  building  Is  needed  to  house 
blood  faculties  but  no  disagreement  that  El 
Salvador  needs  to  Increase  Its  capacity  to  col- 
lect, process,  store  and  transport  blood  The 
International  Red  Cross  would  consider  act- 
ing as  a  coordinating  agency  onJy  If  abso- 
lute neutrality  Is  guaranteed. 

THE    CLOSING    OF    lilt    MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

On  June  19th  governmental  troopw  en- 
tered the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  El 
Salvador  National  University  and  closed  the 
university  This  entailed  the  closing  of  El 
Salvador's  only  medical  school  From  the 
standpoint  of  health  care  delivery,  this  has 
disastrous  Immediate  and  long-ran^e  e(Iect.« 
as  virtually  all  physicians  In  the  rural  areas 
are  drawn  from  medical  practitioners  In  their 
eighth  or  final  "social  service  year"  More- 
over, the  Medical  School  Is  the  only  train- 
ing site  for  most  non-physlclan  health  work- 
ers There  are  4,500  students  at  the  Medical 
School  of  whom  approximately  iO'',  are 
working  for  degrees  other  than  the  MD 

The  1972  military  Intervention  In  the  El 
Salvador  National  University  had  an  Impor- 
tant Impact  on  the  Medical  School  The  mili- 
tary forced  out  many  of  the  most  scien- 
tifically able  and  dedicated  faculty  In  Its 
effort  to  weed  out  political  progressives 
These  physicians  emigrated  to  Venezuela, 
Costa  Rica,  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  For 
example.  Salvador  Enrlque-Moncada.  who  is 
currently  the  Research  Director  of  the  Wel- 
come Foundation  In  London  and  a  Nobel 
Prize  nominee,  was  forced  to  leave  El  Salva- 
dor after  the  government  s  take-over  of  the 
Medical  School  After  the  take-over,  faculty 
spent  less  time  In  teaching  students,  public 
health  was  diminished  as  a  curriculum  area, 
and  the  quality  of  education  deteriorated 
Because  of  this  historical  precedent,  the 
present  closing  of  the  University  Is  viewed 
with  alarm:  It  Is  feared  that  the  quality  of 
medical  education  will  suffer  further  set- 
backs when  the  school  Is  eventually  re- 
opened 

HEALTH    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Although  this  Commission  spent  all  Its 
time  In  San  Salvador  because  of  security 
considerations.  It  gathered  Information  from 
health  professionals  who  worked  In  rural 
areas  and  refugees  who  recently  had  fled  the 
countryside  Small  health  centers  and  mo- 
bile units,  under  governmental  auspices,  rep- 
resent the  only  health  resources  In  most  rural 
areas  As  noted  al>ove.  the  closing  of  the 
Medical  Schcx)l  meant  the  withdrawal  of  "so- 
cial service  year  "  practitioners  who  provide 
the  bulk  of  care  Many  other  physicians  pro- 
viding rural  care  have  left  their  posts  be- 
cause of  threats  and  kidnappings  Mobile 
health  units  have  been  destroyed  and  drugs 
stolen  The  Minister  of  Health  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  rural  medicine,  acknowledged 
the  demoralization  of  his  medical  personnel 
Some  services  have  had  to  be  closed  down. 
He  held  the  Left  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion and  saw  It  as  part  of  the  Lef t  s  effort  to 
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discredit  the  Government's  agrarian  reform 
program 

The  endemic  violence  In  the  nation  cou- 
pled with  the  closing  down  of  the  Medical 
School  have  senousiy  undermined  health 
care  for  El  Salvador's  predominantly  rural. 
Civilian  popu.alion  Lvtn  prior  to  the  current 
civil  stru'e,  unciernr  unshment  was  widely 
considered  the  leading  health  problem  facing 
El  Salvador  It  was  estimated  that  75  percent 
of  children  les.s  than  5  years-of-age  sutler 
malnutrition  Crop  burnings  have  Intensified 
the  food  shortages  Ihus  the  curtailment  of 
medical  services  m  the  countryside  could  not 
have  happened  at  a  worse  time  A  rise  in  rates 
of  Infant  mortality  chlldho-3d  infections  and 
parasitic  disease  can  be  anticipated 

REFUGEES 

Although  governmental  officials  were 
loathe  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  re- 
fugees, the  Commlsfcion  was  readily  able  to 
visit  a  refugee  camp  on  church  grounds  with- 
in the  capltol  city  which  contained  over  I.fHXi 
persons  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  five  or  six 
such  camps  in  San  Salvador  The  reluge*':. 
are  peasants  who  fled  the  shootings  and 
burnings  In  the  countryside  Ihe  refugees  in 
this  camp  were  predominantly  very  young 
children  and  women 

In  the  refugee  site  visited  bv  the  Commis- 
sion, food,  water,  bedding  and  medical  care 
were  In  critically  short  supply  Outbreaks  of 
diarrhea,  especially  In  the  children  were 
compounded  by  Inadequate  water  supplies 
and  sanitary  facilities  Children  witli  dis- 
tended Ijellles  and  lice  were  seen  The  re- 
fugees slept  in  an  open  yard  exposed  to  the 
elements,  or  beneath  a  veranda 

The  fear  of  the  refugees  and  their  grief 
were  palpable  Their  movements  were  a.owed 
down  Even  as  they  struggled  to  meet  their 
minimal  survl.al  needs,  they  dared  not  leave 
the  sites  provided  by  the  churches  for  fear 
of  further  retaliation  by  military  forces 
They  were  therefore  unable  to  seek  out 
needed  medical  services  And  so  the  violence 
which  plagues  El  Salvador  once  again  inter- 
fered with  access  to  health  care. 
Appendix  1 

In  Its  two-day  visit  to  San  Salvador,  the 
Commission  interviewed  almost  f.O  Individ- 
uals who  ^urk  in  the  nealth  and  reliel  fields 
Among  the  governmental  officials  Inter- 
viewed were  Dr  Jose  Ramon  .^valo5  member 
of  the  Junta  and  a  surgeon,  Dr  Rudolf o 
Olron  Flores,  the  newly  appointed  Minister 
of  Health,  and  his  deputy.  Dr  Gonzalo  Bel- 
tran  Castro:  US  Ambassador  Robert  White 
and  the  Acting  Political  Officer  Mr  Samual 
Bartlelt.  The  Commission  also  met  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary Front,  the  oppo.sltion  coalition 
A  lengthy  meeting  was  held  with  12  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  medical  and  health 
worker  organizations  Including  the  former 
president  of  the  Coleglo  Medico  de  El  Sal- 
vador (National  Medical  Association):  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  El  Salvador:  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  formed  Union  of  Profes- 
sionals and  Health  Workers,  and  members  of 
the  Medical  Student  Society  The  Conamls- 
slon  met  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  and  had  a 
full  dlscu.sslon  with  a  member  i,f  his  staff. 
Father  Urltla.  Discussions  were  held  with 
four  social  service  and  relief  agencies 
Finally,  the  Commission  visited  a  camp  f(.r 
displaced  persons  In  San  Salvador  and  sp<jke 
With  several  of  the  refugees  The  Commis- 
sion limited  Its  visit  to  San  Salvador  because 
of  time  limitations  and  security  considera- 
tions 

The  five  members  of  the  Commission  were 

Sally  Guttmacher,  PhD,  assistant  Profes- 
^-.  Columbia  University  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Oialrperson  of  the  APH.A  Task 
Force  on  International  Human  Rights: 

Frances  Hubbard.  BS  As.snciate  Director, 
field  education.  S<jphle  Davis  School  of  Bio- 
medical Education  at  City  College  of  the 
City   Unl.-erslty  of  New   York    (CUNY),  and 


lormer  vice  president.  National  Union  of 
Hospital  and  Health  Care  tmployees,  District 
119:4. 

Walter  Lear,  MD,  public  health  physician. 
President  of  The  Piiyslcians  I  orum  and 
Piesiuent.  .nstltuie  of  Social  ^;edlcule  and 
Cominuuity  Health: 

Leona:d  Sagan.  MD.  researcher  in  occupa- 
tional health.  Internist,  and  fellow  ol  the 
.\inerlcan  College  of  Physicians,   and 

Artnur  Warner,  MD,  pediauiciau,  fellow  cf 
APHA  and  representative  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Commmet 


MINNESOTA  FAMILY  BUSINESS 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  DURE.NBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
200  years  ago.  virtually  all  businesses 
were  family  business.  But  like  many 
other  American  traditior^s.  this  changed 
as  the  Nation  grew,  and  economic  rela- 
tionships become  more  complex.  Today, 
the  second  or  third  generation  business 
is  a  rare  exception. 

In  Minnesota,  a  group  of  young  family 
business  men  and  women  have  formed 
an  organization  to  promote  the  family 
business  concept,  and  address  its  special 
problems.  Known  formally  as  the  Min- 
nesota Family  Busmess  Coimcil— and  in- 
formally as  the  SOB'S  iSons  of  Boss's'  — 
the  group  has  amassed  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  activity  in  a  short  period  of  time 
An  article  in  the  Mmneapolis  Star 
focuses  on  the  group's  accomplishments, 
and  I  hope  all  my  coUeagrues  will  take  a 
moment  to  examme  that  story  and  its 
sp>eciai  message  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  \is  entirety  m  the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Boss's  Kid     When  It's  All  in  Familt  Thet 
Inherit  Problems 
(By  Judith  WUlls) 

Bob  White  went  to  law  school  with  every 
Intention  of  practicing  law  as  a  career  Marna 
Bystron.  worked  In  social  service--  after  col- 
lege And  John  Hey  went  Into  sales  and 
marketing  for  Campbell  Soup 

But  the  lure  of  the  family  business  was 
strong  and  all  three  eventually  became  em- 
ployees of  companies  with  names  that 
matched  their  own 

White,  31.  Is  president  of  Hubert  W  White 
Inr  .  the  third  generation  of  hl.s  family  to 
run    their    men's    clo'hing    stores. 

Bystrom.  35,  handles  Internal  operations 
for  Bvstrom  Brothers  Inc  .  a  screw  macnme 
company  found  by  her  father  and  his  three 
brothers  30  years  ago 

And  Hey  34,  Is  vice  president  of  D.C.  Hey 
Co  Inc  ,  a  distributor  of  office  copying  equip- 
ment started  by  his  father  In   1946 

All  are  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
choices  But  they  have  not  found  an  entirely 
si..f'  ':'=  a    "i"  h>-;<:'s  "^on  o-  d'!Ufhter 

Tnat's  why  they  are  active  In  the  Minne- 
sota Family  Business  Council,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Hey  m  1975  as  the  Sons  of 
Bosses — the  SOB  acronym  was  definitely  In- 
tended but  discarded  later  when  t)OLh 
membership  and  goals  broadened 

The  ba-slc  membership  requirement  Is  that 
a  person  be  a  full-time  employee  of  a  tamlly- 
.held  or  family-controlled  business  and  be  re- 
lated to  the  owner  through  birth  or  marriage. 
The  entrepreneur  is  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, but  children,  grandchildren,  nieces, 
nephews,  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law 
are. 

The  council  Is  designed  to  help  the  Indi- 
vidual member  survive  In  the  family  busi- 
ness and  to  help  the  family  business  survive 
m  society 

Its  programs  deal  v/lth  personal  problems 
such  as:  If  the  boss  gets  mad  at  you  for  los- 
ing an  account,  does  he  stay  mad  when  he 


comes  to  dinner  that  night  at  your  father?  It 
also  explores  professional  iwues  What  kind 
of  estate  planning  can  be  done  to  keep  the 
bu.siness  In  the  family  when  the  founder 
dies'' 

'You  get  lots  of  support  from  the  other 
members,"  said  Bystrom  the  cnly  woman  in 
the  couiicil's  membership  of  1(X)  "You  Just 
mention  a  problem  you're  having  and  every- 
body else  immediately  laugh.-  because  they 
know  Jast  what  you're  talking  about 
There's  a  real  camaraderie  there" 

That  kind  of  moral  ."jupport  is  vltaJ  to 
members  said  White  who  iS  president  of  the 
council.  Equally  Important,  he  thinks.  Is  the 
group's  emphasis  on  Influentlng  legislation 
that  affects  small  business  in  general  and 
family  business  In  particular 

His  company  was  started  In  1915  by  his 
prandfather.  Hubert  W  White  His  father. 
also  named  Hubert  Is  still  active  In  the  busi- 
ness, and  his  brother.  Gregg.  27.  manages 
one  of  the  three  stores 

".Vo-t  ;ami;y  b.i-1  .e-^ses  are  small.  »-lth 
common  problems  like  crer.tion  of  capital 
and  finding  talented  people  who  will  stay 
with  you."  White  said 

"We  have  an  antl-buslnes.'  climate  in  Min- 
nesota that  is  partlcvlarly  dlff.cult  for  the 
small  business"  he  said  "We  have  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  (family  b'islnesses)  are  in  by 
no  means  the  same  Utuatlon  as  a  General 
Motors  Too  often  we  get  lumped  in  with 
much  bigger,  much  different  companies  as 
'business'  la  general,  and  we  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult" 

NETD   TO     TOIN    TOCETHrR 

The  Minnesota  council  Is  the  largest  chap- 
ter in  the  National  FEmlly  Euslnes.-=  Council, 
a  2,000-member  group  v.ith  alms  similar  to 
the  state  organization  Hey  wns  president  of 
the  national  council  lost  yeai  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  its  ooard 

"Our  national  mem-jershlp  is  still  small 
but  there  is  such  a  serious  need  for  family 
business  people  to  Join  together  that  I  think 
we  will  grow  dramatically  In  the  next  10 
years,"  riey  said 

"We  must  work  together  If  our  businesses 
are  to  survive  In  the  face  of  Increasing  gov- 
ernment regulation.  funllUt  estate  tax  law 
systems  and  a  general  psychology  In  legisla- 
tures of  equalization,  where  we  take  from 
the  haves  and  give  to  the  have-nots  We 
have  to  remember  that  If  In  the  process  of 
taking  from  the  people  who  have  we  de- 
stroy the  system  that  produces  what  they 
have  everyone  will  lose   "  Hey  said 

The  national  group  would  like  President 
Calmer  to  recognise  the  importance  of  fam- 
ily businesses  to  the  economr  by  declaring  a 
"Family  Business  Day  "  Even  more,  it  would 
like  Congress  to  pass  lis  proposals  to  aid 
family  businesses 

Its  key  proposal  now  would  encourage 
perpetuation  of  the  family  business  by  giv- 
ing a  credit  against  the  estate  tax  when 
family  members  carry  on  th'_  business  Ten 
meml)ers  of  the  Minnesota  council  lobbied 
their  congressmen  on  the  proposal  during  a 
recent  national  convention  In  Washington, 
D  C  Hey  said  they  hope  to  have  It  intro- 
duced In  January. 

"The  estate  tax  system  generates  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  revenues  generated  by  the 
federal  government."  he  noted  "Yet  look 
what  that  2  percent  of  revenue  does  to  family 
businesses  and  family  farms  If  we're  ncrt 
careful,  wealth  is  gol.ig  to  be  entirely  con- 
ceniraied  in  the  hands  of  major  corpora- 
tions Pretty  soon,  we  will  have  the  Fortune 
5O0.  and  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  600, 
that  will  be  It  for  business." 

On  the  state  level,  members  of  the  Minne- 
sota council  worked  for  changes  In  the 
estate  tax  law  that  were  passed  last  session 
and  will  take  effect  Jan  1  "Minnesota  had 
one  of  the  most  complex,  most  punlt,lve  tax 
systems  In  the  country  relating  to  inherited 
property  of  any  kind  "  Hey  said  "T^is  at 
least  brings  It   into  line  with  other  stales" 
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He  said  about  55  percent  of  family  busi- 
nesses fall  In  the  second  generation  and 
about  80  percent  fall  by  the  third  generation 

"Our  estimate  Is  that  only  about  6  per- 
cent make  it  to  the  fourth  generation  con- 
tinuing as  a  family  business.  Not  all  of  this 
Is  die  to  the  estate  tAx  system,  of  course — 
there  Is  a  lot  of  inQghtlng  in  some  families, 
and  poor  planning  often  plays  a  part — but  we 
feel  a  good  part  of  the  problem  is  a  result  of 
the  tax  system.  And  we  ihlnk  It  should  be 
a.s  expedient  under  the  tax  system  for  a  busi- 
ness to  continue  us  to  sell  out." 

ESTATE  TAX  RISKS 

Jim  Campbell,  another  founding  member 
of  the  Minnesota  council.  Is  reminded  ol  the 
estate  tax  risks  whenever  he  thinks  of  his 
company's  name.  Campbell,  37,  Is  president 
of  the  Sat-teriee  Co  ,  which  distributes  ma- 
chine tools  and  Industrial  supplies.  While 
Campbell  Is  the  third  generation  of  his  fam- 
ily In  the  business  (his  father  Is  now  chair- 
man of  the  board),  the  cun\pany  was  not 
founded  by  Campbells. 

"The  original  Satterlee  family  owned  tne 
company  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  but 
eventually  there  waa  some  sort  of  estate 
problem,  and  my  grandfather  bought  It  In 
the  1940s,"  Campbell  said. 

"What  we  try  to  do  through  our  organiza- 
tion Is  to  keep  such  an  event  from  occurring, 
certainly  In  our  own  lifetimes,  and  hopefully 
for  our  children  and  their  children  beyond 
The  government  is  making  it  more  and  more 
dlfflcult  for  family  businesses  to  survive  as 
time  Roes  on."  he  said 

Bystrom.  who  will  chair  the  Minnesota 
delegation  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  In  January,  thinks  that 
more  small -business  owners  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  their  companies 
after  they  die 

"Most  small  businesses  are  family  busi- 
nesses," she  said  "While  the  owners  are 
struggling  to  keep  their  businesses  alive, 
they  very  rarely  take  time  to  plan  how  to 
deal  with  the  second  generation  Issue  How 
to  pass  the  business  down  will  affect  the 
majority  of  small  businesses  sometime.  Too 
often,  the  option  Is  to  sell  out  " 

Bystrom  says  one  of  her  "personal  cru- 
sades" Is  to  persuade  male  business  owners 
who  have  daughters  to  "stop  waiting  for  a 
son-in-law  to  come  along  and  start  training 
vour  daut;hter  so  you  can  pass  It  on  to  her  " 
Her  father,  one  uncle,  and  her  brother  are 
all  a.ssociated  In  the  family  business  now 

"I  worked  In  the  held  of  social  services  for 
many  years  after  college  before  coming  to 
the  family  business  seven  years  ago,"  she 
said  "Daughters  Just  dldnt  go  Into  their 
family  business  when  I  was  growing  up  " 

She  found  some  difficulty  gaining  credi- 
bility as  a  woman  in  a  traditionally  i.ll-male 
business  and  as  the  second  generation  of  the 
family.  "You  feel  some  pressure  to  prove 
yourself  as  something  more  than  the  boss's 
daughter,"  Bystrom  said 

CONTACT    AT    THE    TOP 

Sorting  out  the  business  and  personal  re- 
lationships Is  dlfflcult  for  most  relatives  of 
bosses.  Hey  said  'Its  a  unique  position  to 
be  in.  to  be  related  to  the  guy  who  runs  the 
show.  We  all  got  our  Jobe  not  because  we 
were  best-quallfled.  but  because  we  had  a 
contact  at  the  top  level  When  you  come  to 
a  company  with  that  special  contact,  the 
other  employees  don't  necessarily  relate  to 
j'ou  the  same  way." 

Heys  father,  Don,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany A  non-family  member  Dick  Carlson, 
Is  president  "We  work  together  as  a  man- 
agement team,  and  we  each  bring  something 
to  It  I'm  younger  than  both  the  others,  and 
I  always  want  to  do  things  neither  one  of 
them  wants  to  do  But  we  Influence  each 
'-•ther.  and  the  result  Is  good  for  the  com- 
pany  ' 

The  Minnesota  council  often  has  speakers 
on  how  to  handle  delicate  Interpersonal  re- 


lationships at  its  monthly  meetings  It  also 
hears  from  Insurance  people  (life  Insurance 
often  provides  the  liquidity  that  helps  a 
family  business  continue  after  the  founder's 
death),  accountants  and  other  management 
experts.  It  sponsors  social  events  for  mem- 
bers, and  there  Is  a  group  for  wives  called 
Women  Behind  Family  Business 

There  Is  a  »50  Initiation  fee  for  council 
members  and  annual  dues  of  $110  Almoet 
all  the  members  are  from  the  Twin  Cities 
area,  although  one  member  files  In  for  meet- 
ings from  Brookings,  S  D  "We  do  think 
there's  a  lot  of  potential  for  a  group  like 
this  In  smaller  farming  communities  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  family  businesses,"  Hey 
said  9 


WALTER     C 


S.AUER; 
HANK" 


•MR.     EXIM- 


wrltes  the  most  creative  paper  on  any  aspect 
of  US    foreign  trade 

Mr  Sauer  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  of  Yale  University  Law  School. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  and  the  New  Jersey  Bar,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  University  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. Born  In  Jersey  City,  and  raised  in  Dunel- 
len.  New  Jersey.  Mr  Sauer  had  made  his 
homo  In  Washington.  DC ,  since  entering 
Oovemment  service 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Catherine 
King  and  Dorothy  Sauer,  and  by  a  niece, 
Judith  King.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Agnes  Dillon  Sauer.  and  the  nephew 
of  Dr  Ferdinand  Sauer,  of  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  Walter  C  Siiuer  Fund,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,   Princeton,    New    Jersey   08640.9 


•  Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  a 
most  dtstlnguic,hed  public  .servant  died 
last  month:  Walter  C.  Sauer  Known  af- 
fectionately as  "Mr.  Eximbank."  Walter 
Sauer  completed  45  years  of  Federal 
Government  .«;ervicc,  nearly  all  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Sauer  held  Just  about  every  key 
position  in  the  Eximbank  during  his 
career,  serving  as  First  Vice  President 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Bank  from 
1962  to  1976  No  one  knew  more  about 
export  financing,  and  no  person  did 
more  to  promote  U.S.  exports  than 
Walter  Sauer.  His  wise  counsel  and  con- 
summate dedication  to  serving  the  pub- 
lic interest  were  recognized  by  everyone 
who  met  him 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  a  statement 
concerning  Walter  Sauer's  death  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Walter  C  Sauer.  Former  Export-Import 
Bank  Vice  Chairman.  Dies 
Walter  C  Sauer.  75.  died  October  15  In 
Washington,  D  C  He  had  retired  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
on  July  25.  1980.  following  45  years  of  Fed- 
L--al  Go.ernment  service  On  his  retirement, 
he  received  the  gold  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Bank 
Mr  Sauer  was  First  Vice  President  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  September  1962  until  June  1976.  serv- 
ing as  a  Presidential  appointee,  without 
party  affiliation.  In  the  Administrations  of 
four  Presidents.  For  the  past  four  >ears.  he 
continued  to  serve  the  Bank  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Board  of  Directors 

He  began  hU  Government  career  In  1934. 
as  Coimsel  for  the  Reconstruction  Ft  nance 
Corporation,  and  soon  thereafter  was  named 
Counsel  for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1942.  From  1942  until 
1945.  Mr  Sauer  was  on  active  duty  as  a 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  U  S  Navy  He 
rejoined  the  Bank  In  1945  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  bec&me  General  Coui»sel  in 
1947  He  was  i'lect«l  Vice  President  of  the 
Bank  In  1949  and  held  that  position  until 
1953.  when  he  Joined  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  Chief  of  the  International  Tax  Di- 
vision. In  1955.  he  returned  to  the  Bank  as 
Executive  Vice  President,  and  served  in  that. 
capacity  until  his  appointment  as  First  Vice 
President  and  Vice  Chairman 

Mr  Sauer  was  known  worldwide  for  his 
Intelligence,  his  experience,  and  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Held  of  international  trade 
and  finance  WTien  he  stepped  down  from 
the  Banlt's  Board  of  Directors  In  1976,  his 
special  contributions  were  reoognl/ed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Walter  C  Sauer  Fund 
at  Princeton  University  to  grant  a  cash  prize 
annually    to    the    Princeton    student    who 


SENATOR    ABRAHAM    KIBICOFP 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  express  the  real  sense  of  loss  that 
I  and  so  many  others  feel  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  .Senator  Abr.\hah  Ribicoff. 

Abe  Ribicoff  is  a  man  to  whom  the 
word  "distinguished  '  applies  in  the  full- 
est sense. 

He  was  a  truly  distinguLshed  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut. 

He  did  an  outstanding  jub  as  President 
Kennedy's  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

And  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Abf  Ribicoff  has  for  18  years 
left  the  mark  of  his  fine  mind,  his  dili- 
gence, his  commitment  to  principle,  and 
his  superb  legislative  craftsmanship 
upon  this  body's  most  important  work. 

We  in  the  Senate  know  Abe  Ribicoff 
as  a  judicious  man.  a  moderate  man  who 
careiully  and  responsibily  evaluates  the 
issues.  Wc  know  him  also  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman— a  person  to  vhom  grace,  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  are  second  nature. 

But  Abe  Ribicoff  is  something  else — 
and  that  is  a  man  of  passionate  com- 
mitment to  justice  and  steely  courage  in 
the  face  of  adversity.  Time  and  again 
over  the  years,  he  has  shown  that  pas- 
sion and  that  courage  And  time  and 
again,  he  has  shown  nis  commitment  to 
the  simple,  but  profound,  moral  prin- 
ciple that  every  person  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  in  return  as  much  as  he  or 
she  has  received  Abe  Ribicoff  has  lived 
that  belief,  and  in  doing  .so,  he  has  cre- 
ated for  all  of  us  a  model  of  wliat  a 
US.  Senator  ought  to  be. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  millions 
of  .'Vmencans  in  thanking  Abe  Ribicoff 
for  a  job  well  and  faithlully  done.  To 
him  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  Casey,  lay 
wife  joins  me  in  wishing  them  health, 
happiness,  am^  p\-«^rv  tov  in  the  years 
to  come.« 
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TTilBUTE  TO  HI  .NHV  BELLMON 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  I  once 
heard  a  story  about  Henry  Bellmon 
when  he  was  serving  as  Oklahoma's  first 
Republican  Governor  Henry  was  travel- 
ing from  the  State  house  to  his  farm  in 
Noble  County  one  weekend  in  order  to 
get  back  and  make  sure  things  were 
growing  right.  He  was  reportedly  in  his 
beatup  truck  and  moving  "a  little  over" 
the  speed  liinif  when  he  was  stopped  by 
an  overly  alert  State  trooper.  'The  en- 


su'.r.g  r.ucstion.s  were  standard  trooper- 
stopee  repartee,  "OK  buddy,  wheres  the 
fire'  Lets  see  your  Iccn&e^"  rt  cetera. 
Of  touiie,  Henry  had  forgotter.  his 
wallet  in  his  city  suit  and  Ihu.s  had  no 
identification.  The  trooper,  understand - 
ably  stern,  asked:  "Who  d  you  tniiik  you 
are.  the  Governor?"  Henry's  answer, 
with  characteristic  humility,  was  "Well 
officer,  yes.  I  guess  I  am."  The  trooper 
with  a  keen  eye  for  identification,  and 
realizing  the  Governor  wa'  on  probuble 
"official  business"  offered  a  "Nice  meet- 
ing you  Governor,  drive  carefully" 

Mr.  President,  this  unverified  story  Is 
not  to  intimate  that  Hfnry  Billmon  is 
not  a  recognizable  figure  H:s  highly  ,suc- 
ce£.sfui  political  career  illustrates  the 
contrary.  Instead  it  pomt.s  to  the  humil- 
ity of  a  Senator  who  has  done  great 
things  for  his  State  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, his  country  during  his  tenure  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  because  I  had 
the  fortune  of  serving  on  the  .same  three 
committees  with  him.  Budget.  Appro- 
priations, and  Energy.  His  hardworking 
reputation  on  all  three  liave  been  as 
productive  as  I  know  his  wheat  fields  are 
back  in  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma's  gain  is  our  loss.  My  con- 
cern is  lessened  somewhat  however,  by 
the  fact  that  I  know  drivers  in  Oklahoma 
will  be  happy.  A.s  long  as  people  of 
Henhy  Bellmon's  caliber  live  there  they 
will  always  be  able  to  kepp  their  license 
plates  which  read  "Oklahoma  is  OK' 
My  very  best  wishes  go  with  him.» 


UMI 


CARL  "MAC"  McNEELY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, November  23,  the  citizens  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind  ,  lost  one  of  their  leading  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Carl  "Mac"  McNeely  A  life- 
long resident  of  Shelbyville,  M'lc  devoted 
considerable  lime  to  volunteer  work  with 
a  wide  vaiiety  cf  comnranity  projects 
He  was  an  example  of  nliat  one  person 
can  be  and  do. 

After  retiring  from  30  years  service 
with  the  Admiral  Group's  ShrlbvviUe 
Cabinet  Division  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional. Mac  went  on  to  become  office 
maraL'er  for  his  two  son.;'  Shelbyville  law 
practice — McNeely  &.  Sanders  Through- 
out this  long  and  distinguished  career. 
Mac  McNeely  served  as  a  leader  of  civic 
activity  in  Shelbyville  and  Shelby  Coun- 
ty, becoming  active  ;n  oreani.'at:on.=  .such 
as  the  Shelby  County  'i'outh  Center,  the 
Shelby  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Shelbyville  Central  Schools  Board, 
Shel'oyville  Lions  Club,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  and  the  Masonic,  Eagles 
and  Elks  Lodges. 

Mac  McNeely  wlil  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  family  and  the  citizens  of  Shelby- 
ville. although  nis  many  accomplish- 
ments will  be  not  be  forgotten  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  Mr  Carl  "Mac"  Mc- 
Necly's  obituary  arid  an  ciitorial  from 
the  Snelbyville  News  be  ret:)rinted  in  the 
Rf^ori)  at  the  conclu  ion  of  my  remarks. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Shelbyville  Cud  j   New?.  Nov   24, 
1980) 
McNEtLY 

Carl  "Mac"  Raymond  McNeely.  70.  7  S 
Miller  St  ,  well  known  retired  bu>^lne.s.sman 
and  civic  leader,  died  at  12  10  pm  Sunday  a' 
Heritage  Manor  where  he  had  been  a  patient 


two   weeks.    He   had    beer,    in   fa.linc   hea:*h 
five  months 

For  30  yeart.  Mr  McNec'y  was  associated 
with  the  lormer  Admiral  forp  plant  here, 
which  late.'  became  the  Admiral  Groups 
.Shelbyville  Cabmrt  Division  of  Rockwell  In- 
ternal l..,nal.  He  jijined  It  as  per.sonnel  man- 
ager and  controller  and  became  general  man- 
ager  In    1962  beJore  retiring  In   1975. 

He  served  In  the  National  Guard  from 
133.1  iL)  1941  and  attained  the  rank  of  Iieu- 
leiianl  Then  Mr  McNeel/  served  In  the  Army 
and  Army  Reserve  from  1941  to  1960  and 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations 
during  WorU  War  II.  He  retired  from  mili- 
tary seivlce  In  1960  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 

For  the  past  four  years.  Mr  .McNeely  wa.^ 
office  manager  for  the  McNeely  and  Sanderi^ 
law  firm  here 

Mr  McNeely  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Shelbyville  Central  Schools  board  two  terms 
f.-om  1958  to  1964  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  First  United  Methodist  Church's  board  of 
trustees  and  In  1907  was  chairman  of  the 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  church 
building. 

He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  former  Shelby  County 
Youth  Center  (REC)  since  1948  and  t>ecame 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  United  Fund 
agency  In  1953  Mr.  McNeely  was  pre.-ident  of 
the  Shelby  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
1968  69  and  received  the  chambers  Out- 
standing Citizen   A-.sard   In   1965. 

He  was  active  In  the  Shelby  County  United 
Fund  (Scudy)  for  many  years  serving  as 
general  drive  chairman  in  1964  and  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  In  1965  He  served 
on  the  board  for  several  years  thereafte.- 

Mr.  McNeely  was  a  member  of  the  First 
United  Meihodlst  Church  for  over  50  years 
serving  as  financial  secretary  for  many 
years  H"  belonged  lo  the  Shelbyville  Lions 
Club,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  and  the 
Masonic.  Eagles  and  Elks  Lodges  and  he  was 
R  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  latter.  He  also  was 
e.r.  associate  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus 

Born  July  7.  1910  In  Shelbyville.  a  son  of 
Wllmer  and  Hazel  iNeils)  McNeely,  on  Aug 
29,  1937.  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Orebaugh, 
who  survives 

Also  surviving  are  two  sons.  J  Lee 
McNeely.  RR  1.  Shelbyville.  and  Mark  W 
.MrNeely.  SlielbyvlUe;  five  brothers  and  sis 
ters,  Mrs  Wallace  (Ruth)  Kolkmeier.  RR  :. 
Fountalntown,  John  I.  McNeely,  Conners- 
vlUe,  Russell  E.  McNeely.  Harold  E  McNeely 
and  Wllmer  L  McNeely.  all  of  Shelbyville. 
and  eight  grandchildren 

Services  will  be  at  10  30  am  Wednesday 
at  the  Carmony  Funeral  Home  Burial  »iK 
')e  In  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  Friends  may  call 
at  the  funeral  home  Iron;  4-9  pm  Tuesday 
The  Rev  Jack  B.  Hasklns  will  officiate  at 
the  services  Memorials  are  requested  to  be 
m  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

PAIfnCIPATING   CmzEN 

EorroRiAL 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  this  com- 
munity has  benefited  grea'ly  from  what  we 
believe  to  have  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  citizens  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  common  wcKare  of  the  city  and 
country — quite  beyond  the  large  responsibil- 
ities of   their  Jobs   and   their   families 

We  have  noted  In  these  rolumns  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  it  Is  such  people 
among  us  vvho  help  make  our  community  a 
belter  place  than  It  would  otherwise  be  as  a 
place  to  work,  to  raise  families  and  to  enjoy 
lile  in  general 

Today,  we'd  like  to  mention  one  such  per- 
son who,  in  our  opinion.  Is  an  exemplar  of 
the  truly   participating  citizen. 

We  speak  of  Carl  MrNeely,  manager  of  the 
.Admiral  Groups  .Shelbyville  Cahinet  Divi- 
sion of  Rockwell  International  Corporation, 
and  we  single  him  out  now  as  an  appropriate 


time  to  recognize  s  few  of  his  citizenship  at- 
'.rlbu'wes  because  of  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  later  this  year. 

McNeely.  who  Joined  Admiral  some  30 
years  ago  as  personel  manager  and  controller 
at  the  local  plant,  became  general  manager 
In  1962. 

Going  back  quite  a  few  years,  he  served  In 
the  National  Guard  from  1930  to  1941  and  at- 
taineJ  the  rank  of  lieutenant  He  served  m 
the  US  Army  from  1941  to  1960  and  saw 
V.'orld  War  II  service  in  the  Paciftc  Theater 
of  Operations  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  retired  from  military  service 
In  1960  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 

This  good  citizen  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Shelbyville  school  board  two  terms,  from 
1958  to  1964  He  was  a  member  o:  t!  e  boa-d 
of  trustees  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  ana  iii  I'Jbl  w-s  chairman  o:  a  ca-n^- 
paign  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  church  build- 
ing. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
airectors  of  the  Shelby  County  'Vouth  Cen- 
ter (REC I  since  1948  and  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  that  United  Fund  agency  since 
1953  He  was  presldeijt  of  the  Shelby  County 
Chamber  of  Comiiierce  In  1968-69.  He  re- 
ceived the  Chambers  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award  in  1965 

McNeely  has  been  extremely  active  In 
Shelby  County  United  Fund  for  many  years. 
He  served  the  fund-raising  organization  as 
general  drive  chairman  in  1964.  was  presi- 
dent 'jf  the  board  of  directors  in  1965.  and 
has  served  oi.  the  board  for  a  number  of 
years  He  is  a  memoer  of  the  Lions  Club,  a 
member  and  former  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks 
I/odge  here,  is  a  member  of  the  Eagles  and 
Masonic  Lodges  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  and  an  associate  member  or  the 
Knights  of  Columb-is, 

In  these  and  other  artivltles,  his  volunteer 
work  with  a  wide  variety  of  community  proj- 
ects demonstra'es  what  one  person  can  be 
and  do  He  is  an  exa.-npiC  cf  the  well-know;: 
saying  tliat  'If  you  want  to  get  something 
done,  ask  a  busy  person." 

McNeely  s  retirement,  when  It  becomes  ef- 
fective, IS  likely  to  be  Just  a  word — and  we 
can  all  be  grateful  for  that,  for  the  com- 
munity has  great  need  for  such  people — now 
and  In  the  future  o 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  M    KLUTZNICK 

•  Mr.  METZEhTBAUM  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others 
that  are  being  raised  today  in  tribute  t<5 
Philip  M  Klu:zn:ck.  the  S.'ith  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Washington  is  a  city  that  attract--: 
many  talented  men  and  women  B'Ji 
there  are  very  few.  Mr  President,  who 
have  brought  to  hipii  public  office  here  a 
record  of  accomplishment  to  match  that 
of  Phil  Klutznick 

Phil  Kh'tznick  l^  a  dynamo  of  a  man 
who  has  brought  lus  boundle:>s  energies 
to  bear  in  business,  m  Go\cmment,  m 
philanthropy  and  in  the  i^e'n-ice  of  the 
Jewish  community. 

As  a  real  estate  de\  eloper,  Phil  brought 
to  hus  Chicago  area  a  whole  new  suburb — 
Park  Forest,  with  a  population  cf  30,000 
people — and  a  major  do',<.ntown  develop- 
ment in  t.he  form  of  'Water  Tower  Pla'."e 

He  founded  and  served  a^  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Urban  In\-estment  & 
De\elopment  Co,,  now  a  subsidian-  of 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

Phil  Klutznick  has  been  a  lim.ited  part- 
ner in  Salomon  Brothers,  and  a  board 
member  of  .several  major  financial  msti- 
tutions. 

He  ha.s,  in  other  words  the  kinds  of 
business  credentials  and  accomplish- 
ments that  ha\  e  helped  him  as  Secretary 
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of  Corr.mfrrc  to  earn  the  overwheliniiiK 
re.siKX't  of  the  business  community 

But  Phil  Klutznick  is  more — much 
more— than  a  orilliantly  successful  busi- 
nessman Ho  1.S  a  man  who  has  always 
felt  a  (lep[)  obligation  to  contribute  his 
time  and  talents  to  his  community  and 
to  his  country 

He  served  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  a,s  a  commissioner  of  Federal 
Public  Housing. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration 
he  served  on  our  United  Nations  Delega- 
tion Subsequently,  under  President 
Kennedy,  he  returned  to  the  UN.  as  a 
I>rincipal  deputy  to  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

President  Ford  named  Phil  Klutznick 
to  th<'  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ind<)<'h:na  Refugees, 

And  P'resident  Carter,  of  course,  gave 
to  him  the  extraordinary  distinction  of 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 

Phil  Klutznirk's  eminence  in  business 
and  his  long  history  of  service  In  Gov- 
ernment are  truly  impressive.  But  In 
drawinR  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable 
man.  we  cannot  forget  another  of  his 
great  passions — and  that  is  his  unseltlsh 
devotion  to  the  Jewish  community. 

Phil  Klutznick  has  been  president  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress 

He  gave  of  his  time  and  talent  to  chair 
the  Institute  of  Jewish  Policy  Planning. 
And  he  has  had  the  rare  distinction  of 
serving  as  international  president  of 
B  nai  B'rith.  a  job  in  which  he  made  his 
name  synonymous  with  dLstinguished 
leadership. 

Mr  President,  my  personal  friendship 
with  Phil  and  Ethel  Klutznick  goes  back 
for  many  years  And  as  they  leave  the 
Nation's  Capita]  and  return  to  their 
great  city  of  Chicago,  they  carry  with 
them  the  warmest  best  wishes  from  all  of 
the  Metzenbaum  family  for  a  future 
filled  with  the  kind  of  happiness  that 
they  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  to 
others.^ 


African   Trip      t 

TMt- 


N  <-..   V     \li  MENWAT- 
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THE     AJ-^tlCAN     TRIP     OF     NANCY 
HKMKNWAY     TAPESTRY   ARTIST 

•  Mr  PEL!..  Mr  President.  Nancv 
Hemeiiwav.  an  accomplished  tapestry 
artist  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
cently retiirned  from  a  fa.scinacing  offi- 
cial tr.p  to  Africa,  where  she  represented 
the  National  Endowment  for  ttie  Arts 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency  She  was.  in  fact,  the  first  artist 
to  visit  Africa  under  a  new  joint  agency 
!'ro^r:>.rn  that  ;s  intended  to  bring  our 
own  unitiue  American  arts  and  crafts  to 
the  attention  of  an  international  audi- 
ence She  presented  lectures  and  work- 
shops from  Benin  in  West  Africa  across 
the  continent  to  Madagascar  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Ms  Hemenway  has  written  an  engross- 
ini;  account  of  her  travels,  which  very 
tfllinK'ly  conveys  how  art  is  an  inter- 
national lanK'uaK'e  that  bridges  all  cul- 
tural and  Ideological  gaps.  I  commend 
her  article  to  my  colleagues 

The  article  is  as  follows 


I  By  Nancy  Hemenway) 

Art  has  a  new  dimension  It  no  longer  only 
"fills  a  space  in  a  beautiful  way"  as  Oeorgla 
O  Keefe  lias  sugsested  O.t  my  recent  trip  to 
Africa  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  International  Communications 
Agency  I  have  learned  that  art  has  economic 
and  political  Impact  as  well 

I  flew  to  Africa  on  October  11th.  bags 
bulging  with  large  wool  tapestries,  a  long 
case  of  poles  on  which  to  hang  them  tucked 
under  my  arm.  and  my  own  projection  ma- 
chine with  slides  My  handbag  was  full  of 
needles  for  yarn  embroidery  and  extra  pairs 
of  sclssers  for  the  workshops  I  planned  to 
give  as  I  traveled  from  Benin  In  West  Africa 
through  three  southern  countries  and  end- 
ing In  Madagascar  on  the  Indian  Ocean 

My  tapestries  were  from  a  series  called 
Textures  of  Our  Earth  that  had  recently 
been  exhibited  In  four  major  museums  in 
the  United  States  The  subject  matter  was 
appropriate  as  I  was  to  discover  that  the 
artists  and  artisans  I  visited  in  Africa  were 
all  using  motifs  of  their  own  countryside 
The  herds  of  goats,  their  round  thatched 
houses,  the  trees  and  even  the  more  exotic 
elements  In  their  nature  world  of  tropical 
birds  and  lions  were  all  represented 

As  the  first  artist  to  visit  under  a  new  pro- 
gram to  share  US  arts  and  crafts  with  Af- 
rica I  lectured  and  gave  workshops  to  appli- 
que makers  In  Abomey.  Benin;  to  designers 
and  weavers  of  mohair  ni|.;s  and  tapestries  In 
Lesotho:  to  teacher  trainees,  weavers  and  mo- 
hair tapestry  makers  in  Bot.swana  and  Swazi- 
land: and  to  artisans  In  silk  weaving,  tle- 
dylng  and  rug  making  In  the  exotic  Island 
country  of  Madagascar 

Everywhere  I  was  to  discover  that  handi- 
craft Industries  have  great  economic  Impor- 
tance As  many  men  as  womea  are  involved 
Their  eagerness  to  learn  new  techniques  of 
sewing  and  fresh  artistic  approaches  to  the 
subjects  that  they  have  chosen  for  their  tap- 
estries and  rugs  made  workshops  lively  and 
useful. 

My  first  stop  was  In  Benin,  where  I  was 
driven  eighty-five  miles  Inland  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey  Here  In 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Abomey,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  Amazons.  I  found  that  the 
eighteen  applique  makers  were  all  men  They 
welcomed  me  with  an  exhibition  of  their  na- 
tive dances  In  which  they  all  participated, 
with  strong  thrusting  movements  of  their 
bodies,  to  the  rhythm  of  tom-toms  and  their 
brightly  draped  bodies  creating  a  scene  of 
sharp  contrast  and  power  I  quickly  found 
my  pen  and  drew  gesture  drawings  of  their 
dances  One  small  boy  doubled  at  the  waist 
clapped  and  twirled  like  a  mating  bird,  shak- 
ing Its  wings.  For  the  next  two  days  I  sat  on 
grass  mats,  under  a  tin  roof  at  100  degree 
temperatures  with  the  applique  makers  of 
Abomey  as  we  fashioned  together  a  tapestry 
of  their  dance  It  had  been  many  years  since 
they  had  used  the  human  figure  In  their  ap- 
pliques, and  never  had  they  depicted  their 
dance. 

Their  economic  need  demanded  that  they 
find  fresh  Images  and  learn  new  embroidery 
stitches  in  order  to  keep  their  ancient  art 
alive  I  also  bought  from  them  a  large  tap- 
estry to  present  to  the  African  Museum  here 
In  Washington  and  to  encourage  fresh  In- 
terest in  their  art  I  taught  them  to  look  at 
the  trees  In  their  own  palace  courtyard  and 
to  see  the  relationship  of  one  object  to  an- 
other to  help  them  create  a  sense  of  story  In 
their  tapestry  making 

Politically.  Benin  Is  presently  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  country  I  am  the  first  American  In 
some  time  to  t)e  otnclally  Invited  to  visit 
Each  day  I  was  accompanied  by  a  member  of 


the  cultural  committee  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Benin  to  the  palace  courtyard  of 
Abomey  On  the  final  day  as  we  presented  our 
tapestry  to  the  government,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  the  mayor  of  Abomey  and  local 
representatives  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
took  part  They  all  came  forward  to  shake 
my  hand  cordially  and  ask  for  more  exchang- 
es with  my  country  The  leader  of  the  appli- 
que makers,  himself  a  doctrinaire  member  of 
the  party  gave  a  warm  speech  of  appreciation 
In  turn  I  spoke  briefly  In  French  and  said 
with  sincere  feeling  to  my  fellow  embroider- 
ers, "Vous  £tes  Dies  amis  por  toute  ma  vie  " 

Lesotho,  the  second  country  on  my  sched- 
ule was  reached  after  three  days  of  travel 
with  stops  in  Lagos.  Nairobi  and  Johannes- 
burg, to  make  air  connections  to  the  capital 
of  Maseru  I  was  happy  to  land  In  this  small 
mountainous  country  and  to  hang  my  tapes- 
tries In  the  Ubarary  of  the  US.  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. It  is  on  the  main  street  of  the  capital  at 
the  center  of  the  business  and  cultural  life 
of  the  country 

My  first  afternoon.  I  visited  with  Ollllan 
Oage  at  her  Setsoto  workshop  In  the  hills 
above  Maseru  Teyateyaneng  Is  a  famous 
handicraft  center  (or  rugs  and  tapestries  and 
we  drove  through  the  picturesque  sheep 
grazing  country  that  we  were  to  see  pictured 
In  their  art  work.  Using  a  frame  loom  and 
their  fingers  as  shuttles,  the  women  em- 
broider by  hand,  through  the  taut  warp, 
their  handsome  mohair  motifs  Later  I  was 
to  visit  four  other  workshops,  to  see  some 
traditional  loom  weaving  and  a  variety  of 
spinning  operations  for  the  long  soft  mohair 
fiber  that  Is  a  trademark  of  Lesotho. 

In  the  Cultural  Center  In  Maseru,  we  had 
an  art  "h&ppening"  Although  many  of  the 
artist  spoke  only  their  regional  dialect,  we 
learned  each  other's  names  and  managed 
with  Interpreting  to  share  our  Interests  for 
two  days.  1  invited  them  all  to  go  out-of- 
doors  Into  the  near-by  park  to  draw  the 
landooape  of  their  sharply  peaked  mountains 
and  the  tall  poplars  sheltering  their  small 
round  homes  Painting  and  drawing  In  na- 
ture was  an  entirely  new  idea  and  they  sud- 
denly began  to  understand  perspective  They 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  trees  near  at  hand 
loom  larger  than  the  distant  mountains 
After  our  outdoor  session  we  hung  all  the 
drawings  along  the  walls  of  the  library 
among  my  tapestries  Other  artists  came  In 
to  Join  us  and  several  tapestry  makers  also 
brought  their  work  to  make  a  true  celebra- 
tion of  art.  The  Queen  of  Lesotho  heard  of 
our  symposium  and  came  to  have  tea  with  us 
the  last  afternoon  She  was  delighted  at  the 
enthusiasm  and  fresh  energy  she  found  and 
thanked  me  for  coming 

At  a  final  session.  I  asked  each  participant 
to  speak  about  our  workshop  and  what  had 
most  Interested  him  or  her  Several  spoke  of 
beginning  to  understand  perspective,  others 
about  drawing  directly  from  nature  as  an 
excUIng  new  Idea,  and  learning  for  the  first 
time  that  good  composition  often  Is  not  clut- 
tered with  objects  The  Idea  of  selection  In 
subject  matter  was  new 

Thev  ended  by  slnplnc  me  a  song  that 
said  In  their  dialect  "Oh  Nancy,  we  are  glad 
you  have  come" 

They  have  asked  the  cultural  center  to 
provide  them  with  weekly  outdoor  classes 
If  po8'=lble  It  would  be  a  tremendous  boost 
to  their  tapestry  deslcns  which  remain  some- 
what static  and  primitive  They  understand 
that  their  ctirrent  market  Is  limited  and  are 
eager  for  fresh  approaches 

From  Lesotho  I  flew  back  to  Johannesburg 
and  drove  with  my  husband  across  the 
Transvaal  to  Gabarone  the  capitals  of  Bots- 
wana The  first  morning  we  drove  through 
parched  fields  to  the  village  of  OdI.  famous 
for  Its  tapestries  In  wool  Taught  originally 
by  a  Sweetish  couple,  the  artisan*  build  their 
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tapestries  around  folklore  and  sometimes 
around  stories  they  hear  over  the  radio  Like 
the  weavers  of  Lesotho  they  use  a  frame  loom 
and  weave  the  subtle  colors  Into  the  warp 
with  their  fingers  Their  use  of  color  Is  par- 
ticularly fine,  due  partly  to  the  clear  light 
of  the  Botswana  plains 

In  the  afternoon  the  weavers  and  teachers 
and  teacher  trainees  all  came  to  the  modern 
p.ne  Arts  Museum  to  see  my  tapestries  and 
learn  about  my  own  tapestry  art  Together 
we  tried  some  of  the  techniques  that  I  have 
developed  I  showed  them  how  to  do  a  large 
tapestry  using  Just  the  motif  of  lichen  as  it 
grows  on  rocks  and  the  use  of  a  single  figure 
to  fill  a  whole  canvas 

Vicky  Gochanl.  an  authority  on  art  and 
culture  In  Botswana,  and  I  drove  together 
to  the  town  of  Lobatsl  where  I  held  a  day's 
workshop  for  the  teacher's  training  college 
At  a  blackboard  I  outlined  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  and  again  took  my  pupils  out-of- 
rtoors  to  draw  The  Director  of  Education  for 
the  province  and  the  head  of  the  Teacher's 
College  stayed  to  draw  with  us  I  found  out 
later  that  they  asked  If  I  could  come  back 
for  two  years' 

Lobatsl  also  has  a  weaving  project  run  by 
Ingeborg  Vaagen  of  Norway  At  her  work- 
shop they  are  building  a  large  factory  to 
process  the  entire  production  of  karakul 
wool,  native  to  Botswana  This  amounts  to 
60.000  pounds  a  year  and  will  represent  a 
major  export  for  Botswana 

Ingeborg  drove  me  to  her  small  blue  and 
white  cottage  Over  cheese  and  an  omelet 
we  talked  about  markets  and  quality  con- 
trol I  put  her  In  touch  with  other  weavers 
of  karakul  In  southern  Africa 

The  question  of  better  design  and  market- 
ing are  uppermost  in  every  country  that  I 
visited  Without  economic  succe^is  ii"  pr  il'^ct 
can  survive  My  experience  In  this  same  field 
in  Bolivia  and  .Mexico  where  I  have  estab- 
lished handicraft  centers,  wa-s  extremely  u.se- 
ful.  Many  of  the  problems  are  similar 

Swaziland  was  my  last  stop  before  I  flew 
east  to  Madagascar  We  drove  straight  across 
the  northern  bulge  of  South  Africa  Into  the 
shrouded  (oK-covered  lulls  of  Swaziland 
winding  through  the  mountains,  occasion- 
ally passing  large  herds  of  sheep  and  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  tbe  tips  of  the  loblolly  pines 
Swaziland  Is  a  verdant  carpet  of  blues  and 
greens,  of  open  fields  and  man-made  forests 
Village  women  still  wear  long  skirted  dresses 
of  softened  hide  with  the  red  cotton  mahlya 
draped  across  the  shoulder 

Mv  first  evening  In  Mabane  several 
tapestry  artists  In  their  native  dress  were 
part  of  a  distinguished  group  who  came  to 
see  my  tapestries  and  to  share  avidly  my 
lecture  on  the  art  of  wool  embroidery. 
Watching  them  fee!  the  textures  and  trace 
the  embroidery  stitches  seemed  to  communi- 
cate exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  achieve 
In  my  three  dimensional  art  form  Our  dif- 
ferent cultur.il  backgrounds  found  a  miracu- 
lous unity  We  Instinctively  came  close  to 
each  other  through  our  art 

Early  the  next  morning  I  visited  Pauline 
Woodhall  at  Mantenga  Craft  In  the  valley 
and  talked  with  Thoko  who  had  been  at  my 
lecture  the  evening  before  Her  handsome 
handlnoped  tapestries  In  silk  and  cotton  on 
wool  were  the  most  l.^eautlful  art  that  I  saw 
In  my  African  adventure  They  had  Innate 
sophistication  I  bought  a  large  piece  with 
the  hope  that  I  may  help  her  arrange  a  major 
show  In  the  United  States  She  Is  a  natural 
artist,  springing  ulihout  any  formal  train- 
ing Under  the  sheltering  wing  of  Pauline 
Woodhall.  TTioko  Is  able  to  pursue  her  art 
at  will 

I  traveled  Into  the  mountains,  left  my  bag 
at  a  small  canary  yellow  Inn  In  the  clouds 
and  proceeded  to  NtfonJenI  to  a  center  for 
Women  In  Development    So  many  gathered 


for  my  workshop  that  we  could  scarcely 
move  I  Joined  with  them  In  a  song  and  a 
simple  dance  reminiscent  of  the  ccnpa 
chains  of  the  19408  Many  of  the  women  had 
suckling  babies  strapped  to  their  waists  In 
the  brief  time  we  had  together  we  embroid- 
ered and  drew  outdoors,  looking  at  the  peaks 
and  hollows  of  their  mountain  landscape. 
like  soft  velvet  pUlo'ws  tossed  into  a  variety 
of  shapes  One  woman  showed  me  her  draw- 
ing and  confessed  shyly  that  she  had  never 
drawn  before  or  looked  at  the  curve  of  her 
mountains  Her  eagerness  to  learn  was  the 
spirit  I  found  everywhere 

Higher  up  in  the  Swazl  hills,  at  Plgg's  Peak, 
I  found  Coral  Stevens  and  her  daughter  Jane 
Their  weaving  studio  with  almost  a  hundred 
workers  spins  and  weaves  In  delicate  colors 
Oi'  bllky  mohair,  the  most  beautl.'ul  rugs  and 
yardage  For  five  hours  we  talked  about  color 
and  texture,  and  I  ran  my  fingers  through 
soft  spun  fabrics  as  subtle  as  a  spider's  web 
In  their  long  dlnlngroom  we  drank  tea  and 
ate  thin  -Aafer  cookies  and  I  presented  my 
.slide  lecture  Still  caught  in  the  excitement 
of  the  visit.  I  pulled  out  all  my  tapestries 
and  we  hung  the  pale  Chrysanthemum  Shell 
before  their  western  window  looking  out  to 
the  misty  hills  that  Mr  Robert  Stevens  had 
rir.st  planted  when  he  came  home  to  Swazi- 
land thirty  years  ago  The  texture  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  valleys  seemed  to  pull  in  an 
unbroken  sweep  across  their  doorstep  and 
Into  the  looms  to  make  the  beautiful  fabric 
I  knew  Instinctively  that  this  Is  a  rare  source 
for  my  own  tapestry  work. 

Madagascar,  reached  by  Inevitable  detours 
to  Malawi  and  Tanzania,  was  my  last  stop 
The  low  bush  country  was  replaced  by  ter- 
raced rice  paddles  and  tall  Victorian  brick 
houses  clinging  to  the  hills  Again  the  Jaca- 
randa  In  bloom  were  the  lavender  halo  and 
carpet  for  our  visit  The  Cultural  Center,  a 
large  airy  build, ng  was  perfect  for  a  formal 
display  of  my  tapestries  A  capacity  crowd 
dominated  by  government  officials  and  crafts- 
men came  the  first  morning  to  my  lecture  In 
French  Their  antl-US  policy  was  nowhere 
In  evidence  It  was  a  cordial  exchange  and 
they  invited  me  to  visit  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture the  next  morning  for  an  official  visit. 
After  my  lecture  we  walked  through  the  ga.- 
lery  together  sharing  our  Interest  In  design 
and  texture  After  lunch.  I  gathered  with  stu- 
dents and  artisans  a;  large  tables  to  teach 
them  the  new  techniques  that  we  found  m 
my  tapestries  I  had  visited  embroidery  cen- 
ters and  the  Zoma  (Friday  market)  to  learn 
their  own  styles  In  order  to  build  on  their 
knowledge  Using  a  blackboard  a£  a  central 
drawing  board  we  shared  ideas  on  design 
and  perspective. 

My  final  lecture  to  advanced  English  stu- 
dents at  the  Cultural  Center  was  warm  and 
lively  Their  questions  involved  ihe  philoso- 
phy of  creativity  and  their  Interest  In  pre- 
Columbian  cultures  Hallie  Rabenarlvo.  head 
of  the  Engli>h  leaching  program,  had  pre- 
pared her  students  well 

Traveling  with  my  art  to  Africa  has  been 
a  giving  and  a  learning  ad\enture  Because 
of  art  '  have  been  welcomed  warmly,  regard- 
less of  official  Ideology,  wherever  I  have  gon» 
It  has  been  a  total  exchange  for  I  have 
brought  home  many  memories  of  their  coun- 
tries, some  to  use  In  my  own  work  I  have 
helped  them  to  see  the  beauty  that  stretches 
about  them  and  to  understand  how  they  can 
express  It  on  their  canvases  and  enrich  their 
own  lives  with  the  knowledge  # 


PROTECTIONISM  XH 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinued Increase  in  oil  prices  combined 
with    current    worldwide   recession   has 


encouraged  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  significant  imbalance  in  world  pay- 
ments. These  occurrences  have  prompted 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  world 
trade  which  has  become  subject  to  re- 
strictive policies.  Industries  in  many  m- 
dustrialized  countries  have  intensified 
their  demands  for  protection  from  what 
IS  considered  low-cost,  job-destroymg 
imports. 

Though  protectionist  policies  are  of- 
ten viewed  in  a  pejorative  sense  by  those 
who  advocate  free  trade  as  necessary  to 
achieve  economic  efficiency,  it  is  appar- 
ent from  a  recent  study  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  Entitled  "Price  Behavior 
of  Products  Under  Import  Relief"  the 
study  indicates  that — 

Tne  imposition  of  import  relief  need  not 
have  the  expected  Inflationary  consequences 
If  the  affected  domestic  Industry  Is  able  to 
use  the  relief  period  to  Improve  its  tech- 
nology, productivity,  and  price  competitive- 
ness 

The  study  maintains  that  conven- 
tional methods  used  to  analyze  import 
relief  measures  frequently  ignore  the 
possibility  of  increased  efficiency  on  the 
affected  industry,  which  causes  a  mod- 
erating effect  on  prices. 

Focusing  on  the  specialty  steel,  textile, 
television,  and  footwear  industries  the 
analysis  demonstrates  that  'import  re- 
lief can  be  of  benefit  to  the  injured  and 
need  not  impose  an  undue  cost  on  con- 
sumers m  the  form  of  price  increases  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  study  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  study  follows: 

US    Department   or  Laboe. 
Washington   D  C    October  12.  1978 
Price  BEHAV^oR  or  Products   Ukoeb  Impost 
Relief  Staff  Study 

The  Imposition  of  Import  relief  need  not 
have  the  expected  infiaiionary  consequences 
If  the  a.fecied  domestic  industry  is  able  to 
use  the  relief  period  to  Improve  its  tech- 
nology productivity,  and  price  competitive- 
ness Import  relief  gives  a  domestic  indus- 
try seriously  Injured  by  Imports  a  "breath- 
ing spell  "  during  which  it  can  take  steps 
to  Increase  efficiency  and  improve  Its  com- 
f)e*itive  position.  Conventional  analysis  of 
import  relief  typically  Ignores  this  possibil- 
ity of  Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  which  will  have  a  moderating  ef- 
fect upon  prices 

Conventional  analysis  predicts  that,  other 
things  equal.  Import  restraints  will  cause 
price  Increases  Other  things  do  not  remain 
constant,  however,  when  the  Industry 
granted  relief  responds,  by  upgrading  tech- 
nology, expanding  Investment  and  Increas- 
ing capacity  utilization  Increased  competi- 
tive efforts,  such  as  these,  can  result  in 
improvements  in  productivity  and  greater 
domestic  supply  while  moderating  price 
rises  This  is  not  to  argue,  of  course,  that 
granting  Import  relief  will  have  a  deflation- 
ary impact 

Past  estimates  of  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  relief  have  overlooked  the  ability  of  firms 
and  their  workers  to  Increase  efficiency  In 
order  to  Insure  that  informed  Judgments 
will  be  made,  the  potential  for  Increased 
competitive  ability  nee<ls  to  be  considered 
In  any  decisions  whether  to  grant  Import 
relief. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Even  without  considering  pqmitlil  effl- 
clency  Increases,  the  estlmatM  of  th*  In- 
flationary impact  of  relief  differ  markedly 
according  to  the  assumptions  made  concern- 
ing the  size  of  key  parameters  For  example. 
In  the  case  ol  foot*ear.  the  estimates  of  the 
cost  to  consumers  ranged  from  a  low  of  $194 
million.  International  Irade  Commission,  to 
a  high  of  »3.200  million.  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability.  Clearly,  the  methodology 
for  making  such  estimates  needs  to  be  re- 
examined One  method  of  examination  is 
to  see  what  the  actual  price  performance  and 
adjustment  efforts  have  been  In  Industries 
granted  Import  relief  In  the  past. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
has  conducted  such  an  examination  of  price 
and  efficiency  performance  in  Industries  cur- 
rently under  Import  relief  In  1978  The  study 
found  that  the  manufacturing  Industries 
that  have  been  granted  escape  clause  rellel 
from  injurious  imports  over  the  paat  26 
months— specialty  steel,  nonrubber  footwf-ar. 
and  color  TVs-  have  had  smaller  price  In- 
creases than  other  comparable  commodities 
and  smaller  price  lncro€k'.es  since  Import  re- 
lief was  granted  than  In  previous  years 
Meanwhile,  the  productivity  Increases  In 
specialty  steel  were  greater  than  the  In- 
creases In  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  great- 
er than  the  increases  In  comparable  Indus- 
trial categories 

Particularly  In  specialty  steel,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  normally  presumed 
Inflationary  impact  of  import  relief  can  be 
greatly  overstated.  If  potential  efficiency  in- 
creases In  the  temporarily  protected  indus- 
tries are  not  taken  into  account  Although 
footwear  and  color  TVs  have  been  under  re- 
lief only  since  mld-1977.  the  evidence  avail- 
able so  far  shows  that  those  Industries  also 
have  had  an  improved  price  perfornaance 
and  have  made  increased  efforts  to  improve 
efficiency 

Analysis  of  e»ch  of  the  four  affected  In- 
dustries revealed  that  since  the  Impoeltlon 
of  Import  relief  cap«u:lty  utilization  rates 
have  risen  and  the  industries  have  increased 
Investment  rates  and  brought  in  new  tech- 
nology with  the  effect  of  increasing  eflSclency 
and  lowering  costs  of  production.  These 
measures  have  contributed  to  their  imprt:)ved 
price  performance  In  the  period  since  Im- 
port relief  was  Instituted. 

A  similar  conclusion  emerged  from  an 
analysis  of  the  relief  experience  of  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industry  which  has  been  under 
import  controls  of  one  form  or  another  since 
1962  In  1962.  the  first  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment ILTA)  was  reached  covering  only  cot- 
ton products  It  was  followed  in  late  1971  by 
several  bilateral  atfrecmentt.  coverlnc  *" 
libers  and  Anally  by  the  Multl-Plber  Ar- 
rangement* iMFA)  In  1974  After  each  of 
■.'nef.e  latter  two  a^eements  there  was  no 
immediately  IdenUflable  increase  in  the  price 
uf  textiles  and  apparel  as  had  been  predicted 
Aggregate  wholesale  prices  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel rose  leas  quickly  than  wholesale  prices 
of  nondurable  consumer  goods  in  each  case. 
In  addition,  productivity  in  the  Industry  In- 
creased over  the  historical  trend  after  the 
1974  agreement 

Although  It  is  Impossible  to  know  how 
prices  would  have  behaved  in  the  absence  of 
Import  relief,  the  record  of  moderate  price 
perfurmances  suggests  that  the  Inflationary 
consequences  of  import  relief  may  not  have 
been  as  large  as  expected  The  performance 
of  the  specialty  steel  industry  and  the  textile 
iiidu.stry  and  preliminary  results  m  the  TV 
.ind  f.x)twear  Industries  demonstrate  that 
import  relief  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  Injured 
and  need  not  Impose  an  undue  cost  on  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  price  Increases 

These  results  suggest  that  an  effort  shouJd 
e  undenaken  to  reexamine  the  methodology 


used  In  estimation  of  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  Import  relief  It  is  imperative  that 
policymakers  have  better  iniormatlon  in 
order  to  Judge  whether  to  grant  im{>ort  re- 
lief. Accurate  estimates  of  the  Inflationary 
costs  need  to  be  balanced  against  the  costs 
of  dislocation,  given  the  characteristics  of 
the  workers  and  the  local  labor  market,  and 
the  potential  of  the  Industry  to  respond 
favorably  If  relief  were  granted  As  It  now 
stands,  the  estimates  of  the  inflationary  Im- 
pact are  Inadequate  because  they  overlook 
the  potential  positive  response  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  and  because  the  lack  of  a 
consistent  methodology  has  led  to  widely 
varying  estimates  Without  more  accurate 
estimates,  policymakers  will  have  to  make 
relief  decisions  on  the  basis  of  Inadequate 
estimates  of  consumer  costs  and.  thus.  Inac- 
curate assessments  of  net  social  costs  or 
benefits. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  relief  experi- 
ence of  each  of  the  four  Industries  follows 

Specialty  Steel,  which  has  been  under  Im- 
port relief  since  July  1976,  demonstrates  the 
positive  response  on  the  part  of  the  Indus- 
tries In  1976.  wholesale  prices  (as  measured 
by  the  average  unit  value  of  producer  ship- 
ments) of  all  stalnle!:8  steel  Items  fell  In 
average  by  4  6  percent  Prices  of  alloy  tool 
steel  rose  by  18  3  percent,  but  this  was  smaller 
than  the  surge  In  prices  (26  8  percent)  In 
1975  In  1977.  the  average  price  Increase  for 
all  stainless  steel  items  was  3  7  percent,  while 
prices  of  alloy  tool  steel  rose  by  only  4  8 
percent,  down  significantly  from  earlier 
Increases. 

In  both  cases  the  price  Increases  In  1977 
wers  smaller  than  during  1974  or  the  reces- 
sion year  of  1975  These  smaller  price  in- 
creases In  specialty  steel  were  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  Increased  investment  and  new 
technology  adopted  by  the  industrv  Invest- 
ment increiised  to  a  record  level  In  1976  be- 
fore declining  .<illghtlv  In  :977  Surveys  re- 
port that  expected  Investment  In  1978  will 
Increase  by  20  percent  ove'  Its  1977  level 
Prom  1975  tD  1977.  the  percentage  of  steel 
capacity  using  the  more  advanced  AOD 
I  Argon-Oxygen-Decarburlzatlon)  process  In- 
creased from  60  to  90  percent  according  to  a 
recent  International  Trade  Commission  re- 
port ■  During  the  period  of  import  relief 
domestic  capacity  utilization  also  Increased, 
thus,  providing  Increased  efficiency  and  lower 
unit  costs 

All  of  these  changes  served  to  Increase 
worker  productivity  and  enhance  the  Indus- 
try's competitiveness  Output  per  man-hour 
waa  significantly  higher  In  1976  and  1977 
than  It  had  been  in  earlier  years  (See  at- 
tached 'able)  These  productivity  Increases 
of  12  and  14  percent  were  higher  than  the 
increases  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  (4  per- 
cent i  and  higher  than  the  Increases  In  the 
steel  Industry  as  a  whole  (I  r  percent). 

Recent  data  for  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1978  Indicate  that  the  pattern  Is  continuing 
Total  stainless  and  alloy  tool  steel  shipments 
Increased  by  4  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1977.  while  output  pei  man-hour  in- 
creased by  8  percent  over  1977'  Meanwhile. 
average  quarterly  prices  increased  on  eight 
of  the  products  surveyed,  decreased  on  four 
products,  were  unchanged  'or  two  products, 
and  no  data  were  available  on  the  other  two 
products  In  the  sample  of  sixteen  The  price 
performance  was  good  as  the  average  price 
increase  was  only  4  9  percent  while  the 
average  price  decrease  was  2C  percent 

The  moderate  price  rises  could  also  have 
been  caused  by  any  factor  which  led  to  a 
decreise  In  the  demand  for  the  product  or  an 
increase  In  product  supply,  either  domestic 
or  imported    However,   other   factors   which 


could  have  cau.sed  the  moderate  price  In- 
creases were  present  only  for  some  of  the 
products  Demand  slowed  for  several  impor- 
tant categories  but  only  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1977  and  ha.?  picked  up  again  In  1978  It 
seems  unlikely  that  It  would  have  slowed 
the  price  increase  substantially  after  only 
ono  quarter  Only  in  steel  rod  has  there  been 
a  continual  decline  In  apparent  consumption 
Otherwise,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
unusual  change  in  Imports  or  Inventories 
which  could  have  been  responsible  for  the 
modernte  price  Increases 

One  Interesting  facet  of  the  performance 
In  sjjeclalty  steel  was  that  some  of  the  quotas 
went  unfilled  during  1977  Although  this 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  decrease  In  de- 
mand I  perhaps  In  steel  rod)  or  a  non-blnd- 
ing  imfxjrt  quota,  the  productivity  Increases 
In  specialty  steel  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  Import  quotas  on  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts going  unfilled  In  1976  and  1977  The 
domestic  industry  expanded  and  obtained  a 
larger  market  share  without  significant  In- 
crease In  price. 

Import  relief  In  textiles  and  apparel  began 
in  1962  with  the  Long-Term  Arrangements 
(LTA)  which  covered  only  cotton  goods  The 
LTA  was  extended  for  three  years  In  1967 
but  in  the  meantime  foreign  suppliers  began 
to  shift  into  man-made  fibers  which  were 
not  covered  under  the  LTA  The  LTA  was 
effective  in  limiting  the  flow  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts as  Imports  and  the  Import  penetration 
ratio  both  declined  The  wholesale  price  In- 
dex for  textile  and  apparel  rose  less  quickly 
than  the  wholesale  price  for  all  Industry 
commodities,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to  sort  out 
the  effect  of  the  Import  restraint  While  sup- 
ply of  man-made  substitutes  Increased,  or  as 
a  result  of  the  Increase,  the  demand  for 
cotton  textiles  fell  off  These  Influences  would 
have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  price 
of  cotton   textiles,  and  apparel 

In  late  1971.  however,  the  Industry  ob- 
tained, through  several  bilateral  agreements, 
broader  Import  relief  covering  all  fibers  Re- 
lief was  extended  In  1974  with  the  Multi- 
fiber  Agreement  (MPA). 

Ek-onomlsts  studying  the  Impact  of  the  re- 
lief have  given  widely  varying  estimates  of 
Its  Inflationary  consequences  •  This  arises  In 
part  because  one  does  not  know  what  would 
have  happened  In  the  absence  of  relief. 

Nonetheless,  since  1971,  the  Industry  has 
exhibited  a  marked  Increase  In  productivity 
while  price  rises  have  been  moderate  For 
example.  In  1972,  the  wholesale  price  Index 
of  textile  and  apparel  rose  by  4  2  percent 
compared  with  3  6  percent  for  all  consumer 
non-durables,  but  demand  increased  by  al- 
most 9  percent  during  that  year  The  15  per- 
cent Increase  In  output  per  employee-hour 
In  the  man-made  fibers  during  1972  was  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  moderate  price  rise 
Price  rises  have  also  been  moderate  and 
productivity  Increases  larger  since  the  MFA 
was  instituted  In  1974  Productivity  Increased 
by  8  percent  In  1975,  6  percent  in  1976,  and 
14  percent  In  1977  Wholesale  prices  fell  by 
9  F>ercent  In  1975,  rose  by  7  5  percent  In 
1976.  and  by  3  9  percent  In  1977  Only  In 
1976  did  the  wholesale  prices  of  textiles  and 
apparel  exceed  the  wholesale  price  of  all  con- 
sumer non-durables  and  that  occurred  In  a 
year  when  demand  Increased  by  over  12  per- 
cent This  record  of  moderate  price  Inceases 
can  be  attributed.  In  part,  to  the  produc- 
tivity increases  In  the  Industry  In  each  year 
after  1974  productivity  in  synthetic  fibers 
Increased  more  rapidly  than  overall  indus- 
trial productivity  None  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Inflationary  Impact  of  relief  took  these 
productivity  Increases  Into  account  and, 
therefore,  they  overstated  the  cost  to 
consumers. 
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Recent  price  data  through  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1978  suggest  that  the  record  of 
moderate  price  increases  in  textiles  is  con- 
tinuing While  the  wholesale  price  index  for 
nondurable  manufacturing  rose  by  2  9  per- 
cesit  during  the  first  six  months  of  1978. 
wholesale  prices  in  textiles  increased  by  only 
2  1   percent 

Although  footwear  and  color  TVs  have 
been  under  relle.'  since  mld-1977,  the  pre- 
liminary evidence  shows  that  those  Indus- 
tries also  had  a  record  of  moderate  price 
Increases 

Domestic  leather  footwear  price  Increases 
slowed  in  1977  as  compared  to  1976  Con- 
sumer prices  of  footwear  rose  by  4  0  percent 
In  1977  compared  with  6  3  percent  in  1976 
For  the  whole  year  following  the  imposi- 
tion of  Import  relief,  the  consumer  price 
index  tor  footwear  rose  by  3  9  percent  com- 
pared with  the  overall  CPI  which  Increased 
by  6  7  percent  The  footwear  Industry  has 
re.eUed  assistance  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's pro^'ram  designed  to  modernize 
the  Industrv  and  Increase  domestic  produc- 
tion during  the  adjustment  period  by 
Import  restraints  The.se  programs  are  de- 
signed to  promote  the  vitality  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Industry  during  the  breath- 
ing spell"  created  by  the  Import  OrderU 
Marketing  Agreements  negotiated  with 
Korea  and  Taiwan  the  largest  exporters  of 
footwear   to   the   United   States 

There  are  Indications  that  these  efforts 
have  been  successful  Although  domestic 
production  of  shoes  had  fallen  In  12  of  the 
last  13  years,  it  increased  by  1  9  percent  In 
the  year  since  relief  was  Instituted  in  July 
1977  Meanwhile,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  Identified  new  technologies  in  shoe  pro- 
duction which  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Industry  Adoption  of  the 
new  technologies  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  moderate  price  Increases  In  the 
future." 

There  have  been  other  developments  In 
nonrubber  footwear  that  could  al.so  have 
helped  to  moderate  price  Increases  In  par- 
ticular there  was  a  sur^re  in  Imports  durlnp 
the  first  half  of  1977  and  continuing  Into  the 
third  quarter  which  watered  down  the  Import 
relief  Stu;  imp>orls  In  the  first  year  of  re- 
lief declined  by  2  4  percent  and  the  Imfxirt 
penetration  ratio  declined  slightly  from  48  8 
to  47  7  percent  Another  factor  which  should 
have  slowed  the  price  Increa.ses  but  probablv 
only  slightly  was  the  decline  of  .2  percent  In 
U  S  demand  for  footwear 

In  color  TV.  the  whoIe.saJe  price  of  tele- 
vision receivers  fell  bv  ."i  7  perceiiT  (depend- 
ing upon  the  model  i  over  the  period  from 
July  1977  to  June  197R  Meanwhile,  domestic 
demand  Increased  to  record  levels  The.se  price 
decreases  occurred  while  domestic  production 
of  television  receivers  increased  and  Import 
penetration  decreased  A  survey  by  the  Inter- 
national TYade  Commission  found  that  trans- 
actions prices  of  receivers  fell  by  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  between  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1977  and  the  second  quarter  of  1978' 
Even  though  RCA  announced  In  Julv  that  it 
would  raise  retail  prices  the  proposed  In- 
creases were  not  large  enough  to  eliminate 
the  decreases  In  price  since  1977  Although 
this  was  the  first  announced  price  Increase 
since  1974  the  record  demand  could  be  re- 
sponsible Further,  the  announced  Increases 
were  In  suggested  retail  prices  and  not  In 
actual  transactions  prices  which  depend 
upon  competition  and  dealer  sales  tech- 
niques. 

Although  current  data  on  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  the  indu.strv  are  not  yet 
available,  news  accounts  of  the  Intense  com- 
petition   in    the    color    TV    Industry    have 


stressed  substantial  new  Investment  and  Im- 
proved technology  employed  by  domestic  in- 
dustry and  the  new  marketing  strategies  of 
domestic  suppliers  Some  of  that  Investment 
has  been  by  foreign  firms  and  may  be  the 
result  of  the  Import  relief  Several  foreign 
producers  have  elected  to  invest  in  the  U.S 
over  the  past  twelve  months  This  invest- 
ment, however  has  been  In  television  assem- 
bly operations  which  then  import  the  com- 
ponents In  this  way.  the  foreign  producers 
can  partially  avoid  the  import  reiieiV 

Another  factor  which  has  diluted  the  Im- 
port relief  has  been  the  Increase  In  Imports 
from  Taiwan  Korea  and  Singapore  which  are 
not  covered  under  the  orderly  marketing 
arrangement  Increased  Imports  from  these 
countries  could,  in  part,  have  contributed  to 
the  price  declines  in  color  TV  over  the  past 
tweUe  months  Not  completely,  however  as 
total  Imports  fell  by  5  percent. 

Both  the  footwear  and  color  T\"  Industry 
should  be  closely  monitored  over  the  next 
several  months  to  see  if  these  two  industries 
will  continue  to  follow  a  trend  of  price 
moderation,  as  specialty  steel  and  textiles 
have  done,  over  the  longer  period  of  the  im- 
port relief  If  these  trends  continue  then 
the  conventional  wisdom  on  the  Inflationary 
impact  of  import  restraints  should  be  re- 
examined and  refined  to  take  account  of  the 
potential  for  increased  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  industries  granted  relief. 

Even  so.  more  should  be  done  to  refine  the 
esimates  of  the  inflationary  impact.  The 
footwear  case  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  the  wide  divergence  In  the  estimates  of 
the  inflationary  impact  even  when  the  posi- 
tive response  by  the  Industry  is  not  taken 
into  account  For  a  plven  import  restraint, 
I  a  tariff  rate  quota,  40  percent  265  mm)  the 
estimates  of  the  inflationary  Impact  (total 
cost  to  consumers)  were  $194  million 
lUSITC).  and  the  TPSC  provided  high  and 
low  estimates  of  $981  million  and  $254  mil- 
lion ■  Clearly  these  estimates  need  to  be  im- 
proved If  they  are  to  be  useful  In  import- 
relief  decisions 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  potential  for  improved  price  per- 
formance uncer  this  analysis  lies  with  do- 
mestic producers,  while  the  price  effects  of 
impi>rt  relief  for  US.  consumers  reflect  the 
combined  price  behavior  of  both  imported 
and  domestically  produced  goods  The  rela- 
tive mix  of  imports  and  dijmestlcally  pro- 
duced p(X>ds  m  domestic  sales  will,  there- 
fore influence  the  pnce  effects  In  different 
ludustnes. 

■-U.S.     International     Trade     Cc>mmission, 
Stainless    Steel    and   Alloy    Steel    Report    to 
t,he  Pre.sident,'    October  1977:   No    838 

Por  more  detail  see  US  In'.ernation&,l 
Trade  Corrunission,  "St-ainless  St<»el  and  .^1- 
loy  T(K)1  Steel  US  Production  .Shipments 
Employment.  Man-Hours,  and  Pnces  ',  Sec- 
ond Quarter  1978,  Publication  No  903,  Au- 
gust  1978. 

'See.  lor  txajnple.  United  States  GAG 
'  Econonuc  and  Foreign  Policy  Effects  of 
Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements  on  Textiles 
and  Steel'  ,  March  1974.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  "although  the  quota  restrictions 
have  undoubtedly  caused  U  S  consumers  to 
pay    higher    prices    for    textile  products, 

government  agencies  have  not  studied  uiese 
price  increases  in  detail  nor  attempted  to 
project  them  Economists  overall  costs  esti- 
mates have  ranged  from  very  little  to  billions 
of  dollars  annually  (p  23  i  ."  Meanwhile,  esti- 
mates vaned  widely  even  among  thoee  who 
favored  free  trade  According  to  the  GAG 
"Consumer  groups  and  eoonomiste  who  sup- 
port free  trade  estimated  that  the  textile 
agreements  In  1972  raised  consumer 
prices  •   •   •. 


"  US  Department  of  Commerce  News  As- 
sistance to  Footwear  Fi.'ms  Climbs  under 
New  Commerce  P.-ogram".  G78-26  March  1, 
1978  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the 
governments  program  'or  the  footwear  in- 
dustry and  for  more  detailed  data,  see  US 
L<epir^ment  of  Commerce.  "Footwear  Indus- 
try Revitaiization  Program:  Fir^t  Annual 
P.-ogress  Report,"  September  1978,  lUSGPO: 
Washington.  DC.) 

*  See.  US  Department  of  Commerce  Bu- 
reau of  Domestic  B'lsiness  Development 
"Color  Television  Status  Report",  Septem- 
ber 13    1978    Business  Confidential 

■Trade  Poiicy  Staff  Committee  "The  Non- 
Rubber  Footwear  Escape  Clause  Case'  ,  77-2S, 
.March  8,  1977  « 


THE  WARREN  G   MAGNUSON 
CLINICAL  CENTER 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr  F>resi(jent.  I  am 
pleased  to  cospon-'^or  the  resolution  to 
designate  the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  "War- 
ren Grant  Magnuson  Clinical  Center  ' 
Warren  Magnvson.  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  making  our  national  health  re- 
search systera  the  best  in  the  world  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  was  ahead  of  his  tune 
when  he  mtr(xluced  a  bill  dunnp  his 
fre-hman  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  create  a  National  Cancer 
Institute  Then  Congressman  Magnuson 
was  not  deterred  by  assertions  that  '(.he 
Federal  Government  should  not  inter- 
fere in  medical  research.  Thi.i  was  orjy 
the  beginning  of  his  dedication  to  public 
health,  along  the  way  he  also  became 
one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  1948  leg- 
islation that  established  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  And  he  has  done  much 
more  for  the  field  of  public  health  For 
all  these  reasons.  Seiiator  Magnuson 
richly  deserved  the  Albert  Lasker  Pubbc 
Service  Award  for  Leadership  in  Health, 
conferred  upon  him  m  1973.  He  also  de- 
serves the  recognition  that  this  resolu- 
tion brings  today. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  not.  of  course. 
limited  hi.=  involvement  to  the  field  o: 
pi'Mc  hf-ai'h  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
wildlife  protection,  in  civil  rights,  and  is 
O.I.C.*  re^crrea  to  as  the  lather  of  public 
tele%'ision.  .And  for  his  own  State,  he  has 
been  instrumental  m  sparkmg  its  re- 
markable economic  growth — particularly 
Its  aerospace  and  defense  md'dstnes. 
From  the  relatively  mundane  matters  to 
the  emergency  response  tc  the  Mount  St 
Helen's  disaster,  the  people  of  Washmg- 
ton  could  count  on  Warren  Magnuso-n 
as  an  effective  representative  m  Con- 
gress It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ser\'e 
With  Maggie  for  years  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  shall  miss  hun 
there  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senat-e  as 
well.  He  has  p>erformed  well  for  this 
Nation,  and  I  wish  h'lm  Godspeed  • 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1981 

•  Mr.   BAUCUS,   Mr.   President,   I   am 
pleased  to  have  supported  the  appropna- 
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tion  measure  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  related  aKencie.s  iHR  77 J4' 
as  reported  by  the  ronference  committee 

In  particular,  I  congratulate  House 
and  Senate  memtx-rs  of  the  cmlerenci' 
committee  for  the  provisions  HtTfcliiiK 
the  USDA  Forest  Service  Adequate  fund- 
ing for  research  and  cooperative  federal 
state  forestrv  programs  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  cf  the  tremenfinus  na- 
tional legacy  which  is  our  woodlands  As 
a  tormer  member  ol  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  I  liiUy  apprci-iate  the 
diffl.-ulty  of  providing  adequate  funding 
at  a  time  of  budgetary  ronstramu-. 

This  bill  .should  lead  to  modest  prog- 
ress m  basic  forest  conservation  prac- 
tices and  m  pro<luctivity  from  our  forest 
lands  Under  this  proposal,  research 
funding  IS  increased  but  not  nearly 
enough  This  critical  hrst  step  in  forest 
management  deserves  greater  emphasis 
By  the  same  tjken.  the  funding  provided 
for  cooperative  programs  with  the  States 
will  foster  sound  conservation  and 
management  practices  in  our  pruule 
forests. 

Yet,  despite  the  commendable  c  tltirt.s 
represented  bv  this  bill.  I  fear  the  timber 
sales  program  may  be  inadvcrleiitls 
frustrated  by  this  legislation  Quite 
simply,  my  concern  is  that  without  road.s 
access  to  our  forest  resources  is  imp<3.ssi- 
bie 

The  bind  our  natKjnal  forests  will  be 
in  can  be  .seen  by  a  brief  look  at  the 
funding  mechanism  for  forest  access 
roads   It  consists  of  two  parts 

The  first  part  is  an  authorization  to 
r«xluce  revenue  derived  from  timber 
sales  when  road  construction  is  neces- 
sary Thus,  the  estiinate<l  cost  o!  building 
a  logging  road  is  subtracted  from  sales 
revenue  when  a  road  is  needed  to  remove 
the  logs 

The  second  element  of  the  financing 
for  FYirest  Service  roads  is.  of  course. 
approiiriations.  These  funds  are  used  for 
engineering  and  construction  services  for 
roads  built  by  the  Forest  Service  as  well 
as  by  timber  buyers. 

These  appropriated  funds  come  from 
two  sources  The  first  is  direct  appropri- 
ations and  th  •  s-iond  is  th.e  use  of  10 
percent  of  the  P'orcst  Service  revenues 
from  the  prior  year  These  so-called  10 
percent  funds  are  only  available  when 
appropriated 

The  amount  of  10  percent  funds  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1981  wa  estimated 
at  $128  million  Unfortunately,  this  esti- 
mate was  miide  a  year  ago  I  say  un- 
fortunately because  the  estimate  and  the 
reality  are  far  removed. 

Due  to  the  regrcttaljle  decline  m  lum- 
ber demand  resulting  from  the  depressed 
housing  industry,  cutting  levels  on  the 
national  forests  are  down  and  the 
volume  of  uncut  timber  undir  contract 
rose.  The  result  Ls  I  hat  the  e  timate  of 
$128  million  in  lo  jn-rcent  funds  was 
overstated  by  more  than  $S1  million 

This  47-percent  reduction  in  in  per- 
cent funds  tlireatens  etTectlve  engineer- 
ing   assistance    for    road    construction 


needed  this  year  and  in  the  future 
Actual  construction  will  be  hampered  as 
well. 

I  hope  that  lh;s  serious  problem  "^W 
receive  immediate  attention  in  the  next 
Congress  hunding  must  be  restored  m 
time  tor  the  1981  construction  .season 
If  not,  I  fear  that  we  will  mi.ss  timber 
sale  targets 

Beyond  that,  this  situation  under- 
scores the  need  for  enactment  of  a 
national  f'irest  investment  fund  As  en- 
visioned m  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Congre.s.s  the  fund  will  pro- 
vide multiyear  funding  of  capital 
invps»nieiiis  under  a  well-planned  sched- 
ule Rather  than  the  present  hit-or-mi.ss 
approach,  this  proposal  would  insure 
that  the  money  will  be  a'.ailable  when 
needed 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  my  bill  in  the 
next  Congress  aiif!  lc>  push  for  its  early 
enactment  Many  forestry  experts  esti- 
mate that  on  a  sound,  sus'amed  yield 
basis  we  can  double  the  current  level  of 
harvesting  m  the  We  4  with  wise  capital 
investments  I  b<''.ieve  that  a  national 
forest  investment  fund  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  that  goal 

Commonsense,  from  a  business  and  a 
conservation  standp unt,  supports  the 
concept  of  idfnlifying  and  acting  upon 
wise  investment  opportunities  in  our  na- 
tional forests  I  belie\e  that  this  proposal 
will  pay  a  hand.'ome  rate  of  return  to  the 
taxpayers • 

•  Mr  KENNFDY  Mr  President,  since 
1973  the  search  for  solutions  to  our 
energy  prol  lems  has  been  conducted 
within  a  web  of  highh  controversial 
i.ssues — private  asainst  public  control  of 
energy  policy,  pricing  and  r-ocial  equity, 
hf^alth  and  environmental  protection. 
and  national  .security  Meanwhile  a  con- 
sensus has  emerged  among  bus'ne.ss 
leaders,  public  interest  c  rdes  and  lead- 
ing institutions,  from  Fxxfn  and  the  Na- 
tional A.s.sociation  of  Manufacturers 
from  Union  of  Concerned  Scientist-s  and 
the  AFI^CIO.  and  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Scienre  and  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  that  energy  conserva- 
tion Is  our  single  most  important  na- 
tional energv  policy  Tti's  consensus  Ls 
not  surprising  when  one  sees  that  energy 
conservation  is  one  Oi"  our  enerey  policies 
that  IS  alreariv  working,  involves  little 
uncertainty  alxiut  Its  energy  and  eco- 
nom'c  lenefits  is  r^eiona'lv  and  sociallv 
equ'table.  and  has  little  or  no  opposition 

Unfortunately,  a  consensus  of  under- 
standini;  has  not  nroducer'  a  commit- 
ment of  national  resources  to  energy 
conservation 

PVd<»ral  ex''eiiditiires  ae  the  soundest 
reflection  of  t:overnmemal  commitment 
Tfie  attuhed  tabK\i  shnv  by  category 
the  fiscal  vi-ar  IDKl  hudK''!  t'rures  While 
the  adm'iiistration  asked  'or  a  $1  0J4  bil- 
lion conservation  biuu'el  the  conference 
reiK)rt  approved  \esterday  by  the  Sen- 
ate, appropriates  $162  ml'lion  less  than 
the  administration  requested  Although 
the  cuLs  m  the  conservation  budget  are 
not  numerically  lar'U'.  they  will  have  a 


severe  impact  on  conservation  programs 
because  the  levels  of  conservation  fund- 
ing III  each  particular  i^rogram  are  so 
iow. 

I  belie\c  that  the  conservation  budget 
;  roposed  by  the  administration  was  not 
aggressive  enough  m  prcmolmg  energy 
conservation —our  most  cost  efTeclue 
energy  alternative  That  is  why  last  year 
I  proposed  the  mrst  aggressive  energy 
conservation  proposal  ever  presented 
One  small  element  ol  that  program  was 
a  proposal  to  increi'se  industrial  energy 
conservation  research  ard  development 
by  $40  million  per  year  I  proposed  this 
increas"  because  the  industrial  energy 
con.servation  research  and  de\elopment 
program  is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective 
pro^:rams  in  the  Feder\"  Government 
Thus,  1  am  very  disturb"-!  by  these  cuts 
in  the  conservation  bud^;et 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  an  $18  million 
increase  in  the  industrial  energy  con- 
servation budget  is  included  in  this  bill 
The  industrial  energy  conservation 
budget  IS  one  of  the  most  cost  effective 
energy  programs  This  increase  will 
mean  that  six  to  nine  more  Energy 
Analysis  Diagnostic  Centers  and  up  to 
40  more  boiler  workshops  will  be  held 
These  centers  and  workshops  save  en- 
ergy by  a.ssisting  small  and  medium 
sized  businesses  to  save  energy  and  cut 
their  energy  co^ts 

A  successful  boiler  workshop  was  held 
this  year  m  Massachu.setts  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  an  Energy  Analysis  and 
Diagnostic  Center  will  .sfxm  be  estab- 
lished m  Ma-s.siichusetts  that  will  com- 
bine the  talents  of  the  faculties  of  our 
fine  universities  with  tlic  energy  needs 
of  our  busines.ses  I  will  do  everything  I 
can.  in  cooiK-ration  with  the  I>epartment 
and  the  States,  to  reach  this  end 

Finally,  I  believe  that  certain  changes 
m  the  industrial  energy  conservation 
budget  are  disturbing  I  do  not  believe 
the  form-coke  funding  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  industrial  conservation 
progriUTi  Neitner  UOF  nor  most  energ:y 
experts  believe  that  this  process  is  an 
energy  conservation  project  altl'ough 
many  consider  it  a  worthwhile  part  of 
the  steel  revitahzivtlon  program 

I  support  steel  industry  revitalization. 
but  I  believe  that  it  should  be  inde- 
pendently funded  Ine  Government  cost 
of  this  pro.iect  will  be  over  $100  million. 
Thus,  although  I  believe  that  this  proj- 
(M-t  Ls  very  impx>rtant,  1  strongly  urge 
that  It  not  be  funded  lis  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial conservation  budget  Including 
m  It  the  industrial  budget  effectively  de- 
creases our  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion efforts 

Because  of  this  budget  cut,  40  boiler 
workshops  which  train  small  business- 
men to  cut  oil  consumption  thr.nigh 
more  ellicient  boiler  usage  will  not  be 
held 

I  believe  that  the  ,seriousne.ss  of  our 
energy  situation  demands  an  energy 
conservation  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  lis  aggressr.e  as  the  com- 
mitment Congress  has  made  to  energy 
synthetic  fuel  development 
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Administration 

bu(1(fl 

•stimat* 


House 
commillec 


Senali- 
commiltM 


ContereiK* 

commitlee 

compare'1  to 

administiation 


BUILDINGS    AND    COI^MUNITY 
SYSTEMS 

Buildinmyslemi 544,190,000  '36,065  000 

Comir unity  syslemj 14,550  000  H,55C,OO0 

Urban  i«aJle 10,100,000  10.100,000 

Tcthnoloty       and       cofltumvf 

products 2?,0«,000  ??,0<POOO 

Analysis  and  tethnoloiy  tianjfef .  5  yOO,  000  5  900,  000 

Applianre  standards 7,9.?5,000  6,000,000 

Small  business 750,000  750  000 

Federal      energv      manatefnent 

proiram          .-         -       -    -     -  ?,  700, 000  !,000,0fO 

Presidential  Conservation  Service  14,%5,  000  U,  665  0'JO 

Capital  eiuipment  1,950,000  1,950,000 
(meriency  buildini  tempeiatuie 

restrictions -..   -.   -- 

Projiam  direction _  6,830,000  6,830.000 

INDUSTRIAt 

Waste enerry  reduction 19,800,000  23,800,000 

Piocess  efficiency   19,000,000  36,900.000 

iDdust  lal  cogeneiation 12,000,00(1  18,000,000 

Iniplementalion    and    commef- 

cialijrlion _._  <  500  000  7,500,000 

Capital  ei;uipment    l.OfiOOOO  1.000000 

Program  direttion 2,U)0,000  3.200,000 


n3  R?5,  oco 
12,550,000 
10,100,000 

-  '10,  365,000 
^2,000,000 

?C,  100,000 

5  900,000 

6,  000  000 

750  000 

-1,940,000 
-1,925,000 

1,400,000 
U  665  000  . 

-1,700,000 

1  9'     000     -       - 

-1,000,000 
6,  430,  000 

-500  000 
-400.000 

9  800  000 

36  800,000 
1?  OOCi  OOC 

4?,850,0?U 

-r    1,09J,000 

+  4,680,000 

4  500  000 
1  000  000 
?  600,000 

+2.  452  200 

-72,fOO 

-1-349,000 

Administration 

buL'tet 

estimate 


House 
committee 


Senate 
committee 


Conference 

committee 

compares  to 

administration 


TRANSPORTATION 

Vehicle  propulsion  P.  *  D.  .  55,400  000  6C  50C  OOC^ 

Allernative  lueh  uliliration ,  4,  JOO  000  4  300  OOO 

flecttic  byti'iij  vehicle  o-ofir'  42.  !  00,  OOO  3?  54C  OOC 
TransportJtnn    utilization    pio- 

fams 6,700  000  £''00  000 

Capital  pquipmenl  I,  500  000  !   500  OOO 

Progiam  direction.. 3,000,000  3  OOC  000 

STATE'LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

ime'tency  energv  conse-vatnn  4  O",000  2  OOT  OOC 

ine'gv   policy   and  conservation 

granl5(EPCA) 37.800.000 

Enefgv  conservatinn  and  produc- 
tion g'a-'tt  aCPA)   . . 20,000  000 

Energy  Eilension  Service 70,  000  000 

[negy  lilanagemenl  Partnership 

Act.                       t?6,6?5000 

Schnols  and  hospitals 187,500  000  18'  50C  000 

Weattie-izalion       188,950.000  188  950  000 

Picigram  direction   .             11.437.000  11,437.000 

MUITISECTOR 

Energy  conversion  technology  11,  OOC  000  5  000  000 

Inventors  program  3.  400, 000  3  400  000 

Eneigv  impact  assistance  122.000.000  42  OOC  OOC' 

Appropriale  technology  14,100,000  14,100,000 

Energy  information  campaign  50  fX)0  000 

Program  direction..              .       .  700,000  700,000 

ToUl 1.024.284,000  851,677.000 


62  400  000  -f-12.000.  000 
I  300  000 

t:  100  000  -4,280,000 

6  70C  000  

1  50r:  000  

3  OOC'  000  


i:  000,000  -1-7,928,000 

37  800  000  -3'  80C  000 

10,000,000  ^IC  000  OOC 

20,000,000  -1^20,000  000 

-126  625  000 

P5  5«i  000  -6  250  000 

Pb  000  000  -6  975  000 

9  862,000  -1,575.000 


S  000  000 

-3,000,000 

3  400  000 

80  000  OOC 

-6C  OOC  OOC' 

12,000,000 

-2   IOC  000 

-50  000  000 

700,000 


853,632,000    -162,177,000 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERTCBYRD  Mr  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  on  the 
d.s'iosition  of  the  cloture  votes  on  to- 
morrow, in  the  event  that  neither  cloture 
vole  succeeds  or.  in  the  alternative,  in 
the  event  a  cloture  vote  achieves  the  ne- 
cessary 60  votes  or  more  renuired.  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  matters 
clotured,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
This  comports  with  Uie  understandint; 
that  I  have  with  Mr  Baker  and  other 
Senators, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President. 
IS  It  clear  that  if  neither  cloture  vote 
tomorrow  achieves  the  nece.ssary  60 
votes  that  is  mandated  under  the  rule 
or,  in  the  alternative,  a  cloture  vote  suc- 
ceeds m  receiving  that  60-vote  majority. 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  matters 
clotured  the  Senate  would  then  go  to  the 
revenue-sharing  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  Chairs  understanding. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  is  it 
the  majority  leader's  intention  to  call  up 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
conference  report  this  evening? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Sometime  to- 
morrow, ho[>efully 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Tomorrow? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Not  this  evening? 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Not  this  eve- 
ning Mr  Leahy  is  in  a  committee  meet- 
ing at  this  time  and  he  asked  that  the 
matter  be  delayed  unt  1  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  very  happy  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  that  respect. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
distinguished  accommodating  Senator 
who  characteristically  always  is  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  his  colleagues 


RECESS   UNTIL   9   AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr,  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  recessed  until  tomor- 
row morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7  06  pm.  the  Senate  recessed  untO 
Thursday.  December  4.  1980,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  December  3,  1980: 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following  named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  Chapter  839, 
Title    10,   United   States   Code,  as  amended 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

LINE    OF    THE    AIB    TORCt 

Adams,  Harold  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akley,  James  K  .  359-32  «.'=92 
Aldrtch.  Fred  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AJexanderr.  Theodore  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allport.  Charles  W  .  065  32-6857. 
Alnwick.  Kenneth  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Leslie  B,.  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anselmo,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Art)«ugh,  Edward  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkins,  Benny  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AugusUne,  L^eonard  J  ,  ]63-3C^~1237 
Austin.  William  R  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baca,  Jose  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacheller,  Burton  P    C  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Jerry  T  ,  265-48   2332 
Balntwldge,  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker  James  P    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball,  Willis  H  ,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballantlne,  George  A    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett,  Billy  A    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barry,  Gregory  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartiett,  Rotoert  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartraiid   Louis  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Dartd  H  ,  132  28-1373 
Baumann,  Carl  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bavaria  Joeeph  A  ,  165  30-6792. 
Bayer,  CMrCLs  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck,  David  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beekman,  Ralph  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beezley,  Ronnie  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belanci,  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belisle,  Charles  P    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  John  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bethel,  Howard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevans,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevelhymer,  Herbert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaha,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blahous,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaker,  Philip  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blatter,  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blazek,  Mlroslav  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss  George  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobek.  Andrew  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boblck,  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boese  Lawrence  E    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boese.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Dyek  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boles,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond,  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bookout,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordeaux,  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouquet.  Victor  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Bruce  G  ,  363  40-4748 
Box,  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt.  William  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branson.  Claude  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hrawley.  Horace  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hreen.  Walter  M  .  449-54-«924 

lirt- iinan,  William  E  ,  145  30-7888 

Hrewer.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

llrlght,  Edward  O   D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hrlstol.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HrlU.  William  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urnoks.  .h  liii  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mr  itno.    Kenneth  W.,  538-30  3248 

llrowi..  Jerry  E.  513  30-9772 

Hr>>wn.  Lloyd  A  .401-44  8452 

H  i.'han.  William  t  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H'ueda.  Richard  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

»  irke.  Michael  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hurres.  Keith  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hi^h.  Kobert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

liutchfco.  Michael  J  .  Jr  .  33a-«0  3054. 

Butler.  Jack  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler,  Jlmmle  H  .  513  40-1026. 

Butler.  Norman  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butt.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cabuk.  Joe  O  .  Jr  .  521   56-1884. 

rallahan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

<  a  r;t>dl.  Clarence  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ctiffv.  Johri  J  ,  218  32-4368. 

Carr.  Chalmers  R  ,  Jr  .XXX-XX-XXXX 

Carroll,  Howard  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

far%fr  James  I  .  II.  232  54-3615. 

Cur   er    Jimmy  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

rhandliT   Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cheney   WUUam  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cheney,  William  F  .  IV,  045-32   4010 

Cheshire.  Frank  E  .  Jr  .  313  38-9868. 

Clark.  Wayne  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clement.  Robert  O  .  331   26  8833 

CUatt.  Edwin  R,  225-46-^7871 

Cofod.  Robert  K  .098-14  4435 

Coleman.  Donald  P  .  13K-26-3847 

Cooke.  Phillip  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coon,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Richard  M    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Copcnhaver,  Howard  W.  Jr  ,  24u  58-3856. 

Corson,  Howard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cournoyer.  Ronald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cowan.  Kenneth  W    510  24-0681. 

Cra'in,  Barbara  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Creel.  Joel  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockett,  Richard  H  ,  Jr  .  089  32-0790 

Crouch.  Dennis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Crulckshank.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Davidson.  John  K    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decker,  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deep  Ronaid.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dclaney,  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Devorshak.  Oeorge  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlercks.  John  W  ,  117-32  8150 

DUlow.  Jii:r.s  I)       J'    44   4»il7. 

Dinsmirc  J(]h!.  r    m  :    ij   7479. 

Dlvlch,  Duane  Q  ,  504  30  4044. 

Dobrzeleckl,  Arthur  J    02S-30-5165. 

Doneen.  Dennis  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donley,  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I>)wnln^-.  Dfirroll  K    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

r)<)*ti8   (■l<>!:ftiul  R     45i>- 50-2093. 

Dreyer   IheoUore  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drlscoll   Alan  J,  314  33-2314. 

Dunn   Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ErkfT'.  Jon  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J^dwar^l.s,  Hurry  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elckmann.  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Elllru;tr>n    William  E  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ki::    •    i-i-.i-  T)     040-3O-7691 

K;>c  I    C„:.r^,t   K     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evaii-s   .\rU>  ir  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evant.  nio-na.s  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

F'..i-      J:i.iu-^VV     44 H   ,18-7167 

y.\>-TV    r!,>h!crr  !■     i    m-22-1566. 

K.its,  (T    I   ij.r.-,    ,-  ,1     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fi-,-    iHi'.  M    I      •'.>>    li.   9347. 

fru.n    ftli  h.iril  F     .M?    f^H  6481. 

f'ik:i-ins    ,;c!rv    N!     4'.i8  4(i  J919. 

Fliian.  .;..hr-  !      4  i  >  44    .'14  7 

h'isher    Ki'ii.'ir'ii  ■-;     ,^  r.   ^.'   ,!  if,.' 

Flourn.v     !,  !:!;   i'      iJ4    4<;   8l'J8. 

F:'>'.(1    Aur'T,   H     4."'.   4(1   B479 

P'ortx'M    I,<'<-  ,1      ,s  It,  4(1   9410 

Fnr'>ter    {t»".ri'c    I     .1:).,   .h    jht'I 

Fdw:     Circi^Tv   :\     ,1 ;  i;   4>i    .''.'ic.' 

Fnw!.T    Fredf.'-l,  K   .1      5.t!)   ,14    tiiiM 

Fox    f-lnrenre  E  ,  J81    40  0064 


I-:.  ,:.an,  Larry  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F.'u.'.Ai.  John  V,  021-28  9833 
Frey.  Edward  P.  285  32-4863 
Fritz.  Nicholas  H  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fujll,  Donald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pullenon.  Ronald  A  ,  364  J8-3329. 
Oalante.  Leonard  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oalcinmo.  Joseph  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Maurice  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentle.  Ml' ton  W  ,  456-56  0257 
Gest,  Robert.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olampletro.  Ronald  L  .  220-32  3259, 
Gleszelmann,  Edward  L  ,  332-3:^-4908 
Gilbert,  Robert  O  ,  531   38-6294, 
Giles,  Roy  M  .  Jr  ,  562  44-1313. 
Glnnetll,  .Mario  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olnzel,  Weldon  J     456  60  3854. 
Glenn.  Josejii  K     4J<)  64  8938. 
OolT,  Uton  S     2'  .(   J8  7192 
Oofl.  Walter  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golden.  James  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooch.  Lawrence  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ootwchalk.  Paul  H  ,  075-26  2752. 
Gould.  Edwin  E     003  26-1399 
Governs.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Graydon.  Michael  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Joseph  S  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenway.  Oeorge  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimn,  John  J  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlma'd.  Laurence  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gropman.  Alan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orossel,  Roger  L  ,  39P  30-7142 
Guertln.  Richard  J.  042  26-0821, 
Guldry,  Roland  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guild.  Richard  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunthe.-.  Carroll  D.  514  32-4659 
Gyauch,  Charles  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Habl(;er.  Eugene  E.  556  60-6234, 
Hadiey  James  P  .  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager.  Gerald  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillev.  Joaqu!n  M     ?64   50-0602. 
Halberstadt,  Fred  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hallock.  David  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammers.  Lavern  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  John  H  ,  507  50-0764, 
Hanna,  Sidney  T  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannam.  James  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan.  Ronald  D.,  002-28  0175. 
Harvsen,  Lynn  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris   Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  Albert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastte.  Robert  T  ,  219-32  6479 
Hastings.  Robert  D  ,  178  30-3963 
Hawkins,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  William  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HeKlar.  Dewey  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hem.  Don  H  .  452  54-3251 
Heinz,  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendry X,  Francis  A,,  285-32  6348 
Henn.  Charles  L.,  520-40-^465. 
Hcnsley,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIgglns,  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIgglns.  Joseph  L  .  081  -32-«081 
Hlllebrand.  Lawrence  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinds,  Huoert  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiucs,  Charles  W  ,  569-38  3528. 
rilnton.  David  3  .  410-66  9864 
Hobeood.  Leslie  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
!t-i;-rin,  Anthony  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
11       ::  ,in.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M  'ophen  R,  635-38    1733. 

H    ■  ■!     '    -.  i>h  L.,  254-r-.4-2143 
II  -  J..  -    H'  idley  H.,  612-24  ^706. 
Horton.  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  432-5a-0800. 
Howe,  George  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes.  Thomas  R  .  087  26-9706. 
Hubert.  John  S  .  436  58  9177 
Hunt.  Ronald  K  .  577  4-;  >;n:  t 
Hutchln.son,  Frederick  i  '     .'HH  32-3072. 
Irzyk.  Robert  J  .  0<J3  J4   .;t, 
Isaacson,  Terry  C,  34,'.    u   <  J'^i). 
Jackson.  David  K    '!8i    .'rf    Uil 
Jackson,  John  A    ,Ir     ;,7  ,    4'      1)12. 
Jaeckle.  John  T  .  4;j1   h     <; ;  i 
Jaecques,  Robert  E  ,  18.'    in  4  144 
Jamerson.  James  L  ,  1'4^   .'.H  aM2 
Jeffers.  Carl  M  .  Jr    ^(7   48  (>i''4 
Jenkins,  Charles  K    .:..'!    18  ivim7 
Johi;--''!!    Bru.  e  W      I'l'i    M)   it7tit) 
J<.i;ii.M';i    CrtlvlM  H     III    >   ,18  iV^iyj 
Jo!,ii<iijii,  Jay  H     Jr     4i:.4   4J   8655 
Joai.avn.  Richmond  E  ,  ;i;81   34   3012. 


Johnson,  Thoma.s  i'.     <    •     8  h.  •' 
Johnston,  James  .M  .  'll   4i.,.>  t.t  ■.-.:, 7. 
Jones  UrunvlUe  L.,  Jr  .  4ti-54-0451. 
Jones.  Lowell  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce  John  P.  333  30-5363 
Jumper.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juveite.  Kenneth  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kah.a,  Jenery  W  ,  534  30-0824. 
Kaiiter,  David  O  .  025-30-  67t>4 
Keighery.  Rooert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehy.  John  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ken-.  Arthur  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimball.  Frank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimberly.  Floyd  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUx.  Richard  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klug.  Robb  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Bobby  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuason.  George  H..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch.  Edwin  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koechle.  Edward  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xoehnke.  Richard  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kormanlk.  Joseph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowallk.  Walter  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kravetz.  Howard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krteger,  Edw&rd  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krouse,  Kleth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaChancc,  Andre  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaMontagne.  Gaston  A  ,  260-58  3368. 
Lane   Jon  S  .  370-38  4268 
Lapolt,  Thomas   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  George  W  .  Jr..  518-«0-4194. 
Law,  Richard  F  ,  352-32  2452. 
Loachman.  William  D  .  308-38-0''84 
Leany.  Robert  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leathers,  Jackie  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebar.  Thomas  J  ,  520-32-8  797 
Lee.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lef  ton,  Jerry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemon,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'^nt7.  Owen  W  .  444-42  0223 
LlndenXelser  James  J  ,  146  34-0173. 
Llppencolt.  Oeorge  E  ,  226-  56-4094. 
Little.  James  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locke.  Robert.  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lollls.  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louden,  Philip  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louk.  Dale  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ludwlg.  Francis  J  ,  544-40  0669, 
Lyman  Roderick  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle.  William  W  .  Jr  ,  302-34^  3636 
Mablle,  Arnold  L,.  520-30-:' 143. 
MacArthur.  William  H  .  398  32-0419. 
MacArtney.  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald  RuBiell  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLaren   Allan  J  .  275-32-Oft'i3 
MacLeod,  Richard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden.  Philip  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloika.  PhU'pS    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Major.  Michael  G  .  534-36  6454 
Mannex.  Henry  R.  549  36-8303 
Marano.  Franklin  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  L  ,  295  32  927r! 
Martin,  William  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma,sclola,  Mario  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastal.  Jerome  J    145-30  2708. 
Matthews   Paul  M    2'55-58-8214 
McCabe.  Francis  X.  136  .•^2-3825. 
McCombs.  James  C  ,  205-24-«137. 
McCormack.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.   Richard  E  .   Ii26^  56-3860. 
McOlohon.  Robert  A  .  24.S  42  3587. 
McKen^ie.  Jerry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKliisey.  William  U  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWUllams,  Robert  R  ,  520  36-6779, 
Mes'ersmlth   John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcs,sner   Wa\ne  K  .  1! 5-28-7504 
Metzler,  Philip  L  ,  Jr  ,  524  44  ^266. 
Mever  Kenneth  V  .  471  44-5038 
Mezzapelle  Edward  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Max  I.  Jr  ,  243-52   5329, 
Mitchell    Jav  N  .  52.S-66-lfl73. 
Mlynek,  Phllltb  M  ,  532  32-1028. 
Monclval7    Adolfo    466-64  6089. 
Monroe,  Kenneth  .T     !1R  32-7935. 
Montafrue.  David  I'      ''  >  .12-5756. 
Moore,  Burton  R     4  .^   44   7514, 
Moorman,  Thomas  S  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MTilllran   Tliomas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphv,  Bill  L  ,  233-62  3.Sfl2 
Murphy.  Patricia  M  ,  129  28-7353 
Murphy,  Terry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  WlUlam  L  ,  455-56  4379 


UMI 


.Mur;,:.a    .  ..-i.i  -  i'.     (iO;J   ..'2-6('>:i5. 
.Naft:    lA-a-ev  y.     288  32-0780 
Nawrocki.  Edmund  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  WlUlam  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neighbors,  Gary  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newcomb.  Sidney  H.,  263-60^1498 
Newell,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlelson.  Steve  W.,  489-42-4.T26 
Nlemanuverdnet.  William  O  .  3ri4  36  5048 
Nlles.  William  H  ,  006  30-8894 
Norman,  Dale  L  .  442-34-';i964 
Nowak    Frodc'irk  E  ,  026-28  8&14 
No*-ak,  JolKi  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Berry.  Ctrl  G  ,  36,3-34-3273. 
Offer,  Edwin  R.  46  7-44  1512 
OGrady.  Richard  E  .  48i-14-»183 
Olson.  Richard  L  .  326-2f>-ti223 
OMara.  Raymund  E.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osgood.  Jamf-s  D    Jr  .  003-28-0.Q29. 
Owen.  Tof.e  M  .  Jr  ,  42P  -76-0725. 
Parker.  Truman  46';-58-1505, 
Parsons,  Larry  D  ,  613  32  6  il7. 
Parsons,  Wallace  E  ,  4r,ri   54 -,'i,'-84 
Patchett,  Ronald  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peas;ee,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedersen,  Cllfforc:  W.,  51G-34-3627. 
Peoples.  Ronnie  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllbrick.  Carleton  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens.  William  E.,  11!  418  56-5828. 
Plummer.  Donald  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pochop,  Harold  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlndle,  Hoyt  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provlnes,  James  L.,  II,  446-36-60S3. 
Pulllum,  Jern-  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ladeker.  Wal-er  S  .  III.  2  77-34-6211. 
Ralston.  Josep'i  W  .  270-40  9172 
Rar.daz7o.  F!' hard  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond   Richard  A  .  '01  28-1338. 
Rech,  Adam.  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeve:;,  Ra;  moi.d  J,,  Jr    210-'i0  3315. 
Re'nman,  k.-.bert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Reynolds.  John  C.  382-3''>-«183. 
Rhyne.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  William  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rldgway.  Charles  Z  .  Jr    451  -50  '26o2. 
Rlncenbach,  Paul  T  .  09.5-28  2920. 
Rivera.  Dannv    558-52 -53T). 
Roberts.  John  R,,  4&6-3«-,998, 
Roberts,  Kenne-h  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rober'son,  M.trtjn  n  .  Jr.,  241  -50-7239. 
Rockstad.  .lor  O  .  397  32-1943 
Romero,  Georpe  *     455^-60-8978. 
Rounds.  Gordon  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RDUsey.  Jam?s  E  .  247-58-fi960 
Runnlnt'.  Ronald  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R'jtledpe.  John  K..  445-38-2  748. 
Rvan,  Michael  E.  505  54  9889. 
Sabln.  Joseoh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sailer,  Allen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salnrinen.  Jami?s  E    067-32-^211. 
Sapp   Robert  B.  278- 34- i 759 
Sawver,  .Mian  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Si-hannep.  Robert  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schell.  Roger  R..  5:6-46-7412. 
Schichtle.  Ca.'.per  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwank.  Jock  C  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S^hwirtz   P.obC't  V  .  348-r?0-4755 
Schwarzenbiich,  Roger  J  ,  4R.5-40-7942 
SclWe.  Robert  H  ,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Scofield    Rtcharu  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Hans.)n  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scudcri.  Richard    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sellers.  I  ester  H.  031-26- lOW 
Selzer,  Franklin  J,  286-32-2.^55 
Serventl.  James  R.  5.' 2-44-0219 
Sexton.  Richard   R.   .'^12-46  3932 
Shearer.  Richard  L,  -Tr  ,  224-.^4  7379 
Shearin.  David  R,   413-54  90i7 
Sherlock.  Daniel  J     137  30-C4.54 
Sherman,  Wiley,  Jr     5«4-.S4  -0445 
SIdletskv.  James  J,   137-n2  9800 


cxziv:-- 


:0C3— Pa.-l   24 


Sims.   Robert   L      XXX-XX-XXXX 
.'rliiclasr,    Ilmo'.hy  A,  412-70   2t83. 
Skanchy    Thor.-ias  C.  528- .''C-. ':P5. 
Skoolund,   Rodney  A  ,   b2:   38-oj'.8. 
.Slocum.  John  M  .  524  40-7843. 
Smith     Albert    H  .  Jr  .   224-t'.A  3917. 
Snii'.l.     I>)Ug;as   L      £34-34    1880. 
."=n.lth,   Je.-ry  A  ,   26&-54-1&05. 
Smith     Hubert   W.   .'^•44-38-1317, 
Smith     RoUcer   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
!?.'r,ith     Stanley   O  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Sm!;-*!.   Wa-,-ne   O  .   Jr  .   464-54  &044. 
Smaer.   Baxter  F     309^1O-33j3 
bnvder.   AriM.d  L  ,   Jr  .   23o-;a-7930. 
SoUer.   Ludwlg   A,    345-26- '.2  .3. 
Bolt,    Richard   C.    166   50-8776, 
Sprar,  John   W  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speed     Thomas   J,    III,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spcone,  John   P  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
S'.arnurskl     Richard   J  ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S-an»orth.   VVlUc-t    R,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starr.  Jack   E  ,  426  ;.8  8635 
Steeves    Richard  A,   47~-  38-:j:b 
Stelnlnt-cr.   U'arr:-r.   L  .   Jr  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stfi:.   Driv:c    V,       •23-30-7430. 
StepheiiSCl.   :^j.steU   G.   226^6-4887. 
Stewarc,  Jimes  M-,  220— 12-9u23, 
Stewart,  WUUam  P,  523  4o-2'i31. 
Stocker.  Wl'.ilam  F.  30?,  38-1157. 
Stover,  John  M.  526-46  8176, 
Strickland,  Brvan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivar.  John   D.  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svltenko.  Ic-aIs  C  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swarts.   Uobert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweenev.  John  R.  554-52--i798. 
Swen    David  W.  Jr.  C02-3O-3817. 
Talbott.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taus.  P.ol>ert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Thomas  II.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teer.  Walter  P..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telt'cr.  Barry  M.    109  30-8203. 
Thar.  James  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Harn    A  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson    Rtyi.old  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Rlcnard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Robert  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiedman,  Allen  J.,  27*34-7477. 
Tilghman.  Thomas  A..  220-32-?114. 
Tllley,  Lloyd  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
llmm,  Loren  E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traudt,  Ronaid  H  ,  50D-42-7271. 
Troyer.  Corlyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Try.  Paul  D.,  327-32-90.J7. 
Turi.er.  Mary  N.,  4;5->i-40'!6. 
Twlgg,  John  K..  034-'>P-952t.. 
UlbrichV  Gilmer  D.,  4t4-53-7')56. 
Ulm,  Jame^  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancura   FVank  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vecchio,  Josepn  J.,  116-30-06OO. 
Vlckers.  William  W.,  257-52 -C'492, 
Viola.  John  T.,  001-26  4968 
Vltit'J,  Thomas  E  ,  2Si-5'i-.''.072, 
Vlzc&rra.  Victor   555- 48-76 Ife 
Wade,  D:,nald  M    216-40  34d2, 
Wagner.  Larr-  L  ,  2fa5-34-68''2 
Wakefield,  Jaires  L.    166   j2- 1972. 
Waldon,  Jesse  J  ,  Jr  ,  24.:i   54-43C7. 
Walker.  Cla-V  M..  493-01-, 074. 
Walton.  Jarries  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warack.  Christian  A     37i- 36-2975. 
Ware,  Bruce  K  .  302-'. 4-671 1 . 
Warfel,  Clarer.re  A    E     3:5-50-75:5. 
Wavlett,  Dan  K  ,  C.6-'&"&:'2 
Weatheible.  Nlel  K.  £:o-.''S-7S63. 
Weaver.  Jarr.es  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Welss,  Waller  A,  J.-.,   j72-32-7fcG8, 
Wells.  Don  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Neil  W..  233-56  844:: 
V/est,  Wesley  L..  .'^22-50-2^22 
West,  William  O.  Ill,   }41-38-38:;0 
Westbrook.  Bruce  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\Ve**erhalir,  Ralph  F.  06C  32-7225. 
Whee  er.  Ke.ineth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Whte:er.  Richard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Giirney  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WhlUey,  Lee  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WhitiAan,  Walter  T  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widen,  Donald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wierer,  Robert  D..  295-32  8195. 
Wilcox.  Cans  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson.  Dcnald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUsor..  Henrv  J.  Jr..  40i-50-5490. 
Winters.  William  >"  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise    Sidney  J  ,  216-42-7  601. 
Wolff.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Womack.  Harold  L.,  4S6-54-6186. 
Woods.  Ua.ld  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthington,  'Afalter  1..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W/ay.  Duane  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■.Vyrick,  Andrew  G  .  PJr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young  Edward  F  .  132-23- 1891 
7ang  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgler.  Gary  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zersen,  Wl'.am  F    H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
21eg,  D'viai  e  H    506^;^-7i.77. 

•-lisPLAl.V    CORPS 

Ballnt.  Robert  J,,  081  -24-i496 
Dwyer,  John  F  .  081   22-1961 
Fa.',  inc.  Emllo  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallenoach.  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gtlier,  Selwyn  G  .  (2-26-85^2 
Gllhooley,  John  P  ,  /;!8-22-"085. 
Harl'.n,  Donald  J    0S'.(-28-3532. 
Johnson.  Arnola  C  .  473-35-5i>9f>. 
Laplante.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOmty.  Eaward  S.   142    J4 -3385. 
Hiciiard.  Leon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TCDCC    ADVOCATE 

Bexten,  Richard  C.  347-24  9816 
Kitt,  WilUaro  R..  492 -e4-  6466. 
Howey.  Jamjs  Z  .  ?49  58  3528. 
Jones,  Robert  V"..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joi^es  Roger  A..  356-3>5360. 
Kiitonell.  Ludolf  K..  Ill  46C-38-2i94. 
l^urphy.  Edwari  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBrien.  Pa-.i'rk  3..  02t-32  9775. 
Rengert.  Kenne.li  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Clarence  L>..  454-34  4052. 
WlUiams.  Coaward  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.;tTSE  rc.:ps 
Anders -n.  Riiea  S..  493-38-fi088. 
V^e  Beverly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Go;ns,  Phyllis  v..  2' 8-30-1'. 51. 
Havens.  Mary  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Phyllis  J  .  341-26-.220. 
Kendall.  Nora  M..  ?4'i-60  -€';68 
Korach,  Biargaret  M  .  :o3-26  3256. 
Liberty  Oall  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Li^fjntti.  Phyllis  A  ,  lSt-i,6-C345. 
Boa.h.  Nellie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

rirDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Barcamm,  Taliaferro  M.  219-25-^962. 
Boyd  Thomas  O  .  413-44^  3006. 
Curtis.  Keith  v,,,  523-44-T-.9V 
Greec  Bru;e  P    Jr..  457-56-2S65. 
HuH.vick.  Jack,  049  28-0404 
lott,  Rctert  O  ,  609-34-001  J. 
Morton.  James  I    30?  36-0764. 
Bleckhoff.  Elmer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  I.fwls  D  ,  24^-58-4666. 
Turner  Charles  E.  27e-24-0''l 4. 

EIC  VEDKAL    S  -U.VCES    CORPS 

3u.-nett   RonaJ-l  D.   i54-5e--:253 
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The  House  met  at  10  am 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Jjuiies  David  Ford. 
D  D  .  oiTered  the  following  prayer  : 

O  Lord,  cultivate  within  us  the  dreams 
that  cause  us  to  lift  our  eyes  on  high, 
and  give  us  the  enthusiasm  and  desire 
to  be  effective  m  deeds  ol  compassion 
to  thOfse  about  us  Increase  m  u.s  appre- 
ciation tor  thi'  i>pi»<.)rtunitU'.s  that  are 
routinely  new  at  hand  May  we  find  Yuur 
presence  not  only  m  heaven  above  as  in 
songs  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
but  enable  us  also  to  see  You  in  all  the 
moments  of  our  common  existence, 
where  life  is  tensely  lived,  where  people 
are  in  need  of  friendship  and  assistance. 
As  we  fix  our  eyes  on  You.  help  us  to 
minister  to  the  needy,  and  so  fulfill  the 
commandment  of  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  ha<:  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceeduiKs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
appruvril  thereof 

Pursuan'  to  rlau.se  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


MESSAGE   PTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A   me.'^sage   from   the   Senate,   by   Mr 
Sparrow,   one   of   its   clerk-<:.   announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles. 

H  R  6243  An  act  to  provide  that  the  park 
referred  to  as  tfie  Ea.st  l.&le  Park  loca'ed 
within  the  West  Point  I,<ike  project  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  CieorRia.  shall  hereafter 
be  krio*n  and  designated  as  the  'R.  Shaefer 
Heard  Park",   and 

H  R  6258  .\n  act  providing  for  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  C  9496,  C  9711.  C-U600. 
C-i:621.  C-I1622.  C  11630,  C-I1631,  0-11597. 
C-11599.  C-13774,  C-14197.  C-17049.  C-18262 
C-26048.  C-13532.  C-U581,  C  11.^85  C  11590. 
C-1I591     and  C-ll.=i95 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
reiiuested  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

HR  4131  An  act  to  change  the  name  ot 
the  China  BlufT  Access  Area  belnp  con- 
,«tructed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Fncli.eers  an 
part  of  'he  Tennessee-Piniblgbee  Waterway 
near  Warsaw  In  Si.mter  Co\i:ity.  .Ma.,  to  the 
"S   W    Taylor  Memorial  Park",  and 

HR  6626  An  act  to  provide  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  additional  au- 
thority to  assLst  small  business  concerns  In 
obtaining  financing  and   for  other  ptirposes 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested 

S  2840  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Qreenc. 

S  3235  An  act  to  clarify  certain  effective 
diite  provisions  of  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of 

I'.iBO,  and 


SJ  Res  213  Joint  resoiutlon  to  desig- 
nate the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  In 
stltutes  of  Health  located  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md  .  as  the  'Warren  Grant  Magnu- 
.son  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Jolm  W  McConnack,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenlatues 
of  the  87th  through  the  91st  Congresses 

The  mes.sage  also  requested  that  the 
.Secretary  cunvmunicate  these  resolutions 
lo  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased. 


THE  FTCDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
SEEMS  TO  HAVE  ABDICATED  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY' 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. » 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
read  that  the  prime  interest  rate  has 
ri.sen  again,  the  fifth  tune  m  less  th.ai 
a  month,  to  the  high  level  of  18 'j  i>cr- 
cent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  origi- 
nally appointed  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  public,  seems  ut- 
terly to  have  abdicated  that  responsi- 
bdity. 

Since  earliest  times.  Old  Testament 
prophets  inveighed  against  letting  one  .s 
money  out  to  usury  It  ls  a  wicked  prac- 
tice There  is  no  more  direct  nor  more 
cruel  way  in  which  to  assure  that  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 
There  is  no  more  certain  way  to  benefit 
the  greedy  at  the  expense  of  the  needy 
than  by  raising  interest  rates. 

It  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
even  people  with  relatively  high  incomes 
are  being  hurt  and  hurt  badly  as  the 
economy  itself  is  being  forced  to  restrict 
Almost  every  State  liiis  had  iLs  usury 
laws  breathed  Tlie  only  solution  I  can 
see — unless  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
resumes  its  persjx*ctive  and  reassumes 
Its  responsibility — will  be  to  have  a  na- 
tional antmsury  law 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  FFDERAL 
RESERVE   BOARD 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  iiermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  I 

Mr  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speaker,  an- 
nouncements of  new  hikes  m  the  prime 
rate  have  become  practically  a  daily  oc- 
currence. Last  mght  liie  American  public 
was  treated  to  the  third  such  announce- 
ment m  less  than  2  weeks  The  prune 
rate  has  now  reached  an  alarming  18 '2 


percent  T7i.U  translates  Into  consumer 
rates  well  over  20  percent  in  most  cases 
The  activity  most  seriously  alTected  by 
this  seemingly  endless  round  of  uncon- 
scionable and  destructive  interest  rate 
increases  is  the  automobile  industry 
Auto  dealers  are  particularly  hard  hit 
when  interest  rates  rise 

In  Arkansas,  dealers  are  forced  to  pay 
17-percent  Interest  on  their  inventories 
but  only  one  out  of  two  potential  car 
buyers  is  able  to  qualify  for  a  loan.  The 
Arkansas  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
t  on  advises  me  that  four  out  of  five 
dealers  will  operate  at  a  loss  for  this 
calendar  year  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  made  a  total 
failure  in  being  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween consumer  credit  and  produce: 
credit.  I  agree  with  the  ma.iority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr 
Wright),  that  It  Is  time  for  this  Con- 
firc.'->;  to  take  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility 01  formulating  a  national  usury- 
law. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION   ACT  OF 
1979 

'Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
[XTmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  J 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
waning  days  of  the  96th  Congress,  all  of 
us  can  think  of  bills  resting  m  subcom- 
mittees which  should  have  at  least  been 
the  subject  of  hearings,  but  the  one  bill 
that  I  feel  should  not  have  been  ne- 
glected is  so  important  to  so  many  peo- 
ple. I  would  like  to  discuss  It  for  a 
minute. 

That  bill  is  entitled  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1979  it  was  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  this  Congres.s, 
and  it  would  do  what  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple want  us  to  do  and  need  for  us  to  do 

That  is— authorize  the  Presiucnt  to 
stabilize  prices,  wages  rents,  intere.^l 
rates,  and,  in  effect,  put  controls  on  the 
economy,  where  they  are  needed,  to  con- 
trol inflation 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  anyone  of 
what  intcre.'^t  rates  are  at  this  moment 
They  could  be  higher  by  tonight  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  any  Member  of  what  the 
f)eople  are  saying  when  they  come  out  of 
:i  store  with  the  necessities  for  family 
.Tieals.  All  of  us  know  what  the  interest 
rates  are  doing  to  the  economy,  and  to 
prices,  ano  all  of  us  know  what  the  peo- 
ple are  .'iayinc  about  it. 

But  bocau.se  controls  were  mlsiLsed  and 
abused  in  the  past,  there  is  a  general 
fear  among  Members  which  prevents 
even  a  discussion  of  them,  and  that  is 
wrong  I  hope  that  when  the  97th  Con- 
gre.ss  convenes,  controls  will  be  high  on 
the  agenda  of  the  approiinate  subcom- 
mittees and  that  work  will  begin  to  con- 
trol inflation. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the   House   Pr.xrccdings,  e.g..   Q    1407   is   2:07   p.m. 
•  This  "liuUcf"  symbol  ideniihes  statements  or  lnscrtll)tl^  whuh  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


BIAOGI    HAILS    UNITED    WESTERN 

POUTICAL    POSITIONS    AGAINST 

POTENTIAL      SOVIET      MILITARY 

ACTIONS  IN   POLAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  both  Presadent  Carter  and 
President-elect  Reagan  for  their  united 
stand  m  firm  opposition  to  any  military 
actions  which  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
contemplating  against  Poland.  Their 
united  position  was  complemented  yes- 
terday by  a  statement  i.ssued  by  Western 
European  leaders  In  Luxembourg  which 
warned  that  any  Soviet  intervention  In 
Poland  would  have  "very  serious  conse- 
quences." 

It  Is  es.sentlal  that  we  maintain  this 
position  with  the  hope  that  it  will  deter 
the  Soviets  from  the  apparent  course 
they  are  presently  on  Mascow  acting  in  a 
truly  bellicose  manner  has  activated  war- 
time command  links  around  Poland  and 
greatly  bolstered  their  standing  army. 
Further,  It  appears  that  the  Soviets  had 
a  major  hand  In  yesterday's  shakeup  of 
the  Polish  Politburo  which  resulted  in 
the  ascendance  Into  power  of  a  leading 
Polish  military  figure,  Mleczyslaw  Mo- 
czar,  who  engineered  major  purges  of 
reform  elements  In  the  Communist  Party 
in  1968. 

Overall  according  to  todays  Wall 
Street  Journal — 

U  S  military  analysts  are  Increasingly  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  steps 
that  would  enable  It  to  invade  Polajid  by 
mld-Deccmbcr  if  a  decision  is  made  lo  do  so 

The  Soviet  actions  come  as  the  valiant 
struggle  by  Polish  workers  to  win  basic 
economic  and  political  freedoms  con- 
tinues. It  is  a  struggle  which  has  cap- 
lured  the  attention  and  solidarity  of  the 
Western  world  because  of  its  unprece- 
dented nature.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ways supported  efforts  by  those  under 
captive  rule  to  gain  freedom  and  self  de- 
termination The  situation  In  Poland  Is 
no  exception. 

The  Soviet  Union  In  the  postwar  period 
has  fallen  into  an  established  pattern 
with  respect  to  its  satellite  nations  Sim- 
ply put,  they  respond  to  efforts  for  re- 
form with  ruthless  force.  One  need  only 
recall  the  1956  invasion  of  Hungary  and 
the  1968  invaston  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
Ulustrate  this  point.  Their  recent  actions 
in  Poland  seem  to  indicate  a  reversion  to 
this  pattern  but  this  time  the  Western 
world  Is  responding  before  the  fact — to 
demonstrate  it  will  vigorously  oppose  any 
Soviet  intervention  in  Poland.  The  days 
ahead  will  be  critically  important.  The 
United  States  Ls  assuming  a  commend- 
able pofijtlon  of  leadership  which  we  can 
hope  will  put  an  end  to  this  latest  Soviet 
adventure. 


UMI 


n  1010 

ILLINOIS  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr    MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission    to    address    the    House    for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  162d  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  Union. 

Since  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  native  son  of  Illinois.  I  think 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  publicly  rec- 
ognize this  anniversary.  It  reminds  us 
not  only  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  Illinois  to  America,  but  aLso  of 
the  great  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
our  country  under  the  leadership  of  a 
son  of  Illinois. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say 
our  Nation's  future  is  dark.  Today  the 
headlines  tell  of  a  prime  interest  rate  of 
18  percent,  of  Soviet  tanks  on  the  Polish 
border,  of  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Illi- 
nois, a  spirit  that  has  always  been  opti- 
mistic, creative,  and  forward  looking,  is 
going  to  be  the  kind  of  spirit  we  are 
going  to  see  guiding  the  United  States 
for  the  next  generation  or  more. 

President-elect  Reagan  sent  his  form- 
ative years  in  Illinois.  He  has  that 
great  spirit  in  his  mind  and  heart.  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  that  spirit  and 
to  our  next  President  who  embodies  it. 


CONGRESS,  NOT  FEDERAL  RESERVE, 
CAUSING  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

I  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  several  Members  this 
morning  and  yesterday  who  have  taken 
this  well  and  have  spoken  about  the  high 
Interest  rates  and  the  increase  Ln  prime 
rate,  blaming  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  the  high  interest  rates,  suggesting 
usury  laws  and  various  control  measures. 

Well,  it  is  a  little  late  to  be  talking 
about  that  by  this  body,  of  all  people, 
because  some  of  us  have  been  suggesting 
for  several  years  that  if  we  did  not  have 
some  control  here  on  spending  on  pro- 
grams, this  is  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen. Now  to  blame  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  whom  I  have  no  love  for — and  I 
also  share  the  concern  about  high  inter- 
est rates — but  you  cannot  blame  the  sys- 
tem because  the  economy  is  heated  ud  so 
warmly  by  actions  of  this  Congress. 
When  we  have  consistently  each  year  re- 
cently borrowed  $40  billion,  $50  billion, 
$60  billion  out  of  the  economy,  from  the 
investors  right  back  home,  there  Is  just 
so  much  money  that  can  be  invested.  If 
we  take  the  first  dollars  out  of  those  local 
communities,  it  is  going  to  drive  interest 
rates  up.  We  have  put  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  right  in  the  middle.  I  think 
we  can  do  our  part  and  should  do  it  by 
holding  the  line  on  expenditures  instead 
of  criticizing  those  that  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  PRESSURE 
SOVIETS  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  HEL- 
SINKI OBLIGATIONS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union,  according  to  reliable  reports. 
is  attempting  to  have  the  PLO  take  part 
in  the  European  Security  Conference  at 
Madrid.  This  cynical  action  by  the 
Soviets  further  underscores  their  con- 
tempt for  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
accord  they  signed  in  1975  Since  that 
time,  Soviet  noncompliance,  and  clear 
violation  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
accords,  is  a  pattern  for  all  to  see — the 
brutal  repression  of  dissidents,  the  close- 
down of  immigration,  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  now  intimidation  and 
threats  against  the  courageous  Polish 
people. 

Maximum  pressure  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Soviet  Umon  to  live  up  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accord.  We 
have  a  duty  not  to  allow  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference to  become  a  farce  and  a  Soviet 
sham.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  638  which  I  have 
introduced,  askirig  for  United  States 
withdrawal  from  Helsinki  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  Madrid 
Conference  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  "substa-  tial  progress"  in  living 
up  to  its  obligations  under  the  accord. 


PERMISSION  TO  CALL  UP  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H  R.  5487,  COLO- 
RADO  WILDISRNESS   ACT  OF    1980 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  the  con- 
ftrence  r.port  on  HR.  5487.  the  Colo- 
rado National  Forest  Wilderness  Act  of 
1980,  without  regard  to  the  3 -day  lay- 
over period 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  7765,  OMNIBUS 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  BOLLTNG  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  824  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    Res    824 

Resolred,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider. 
clause  2,  rule  XXVIII  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  conference  report  on  the 
bin  (HR  7765)  to  provide  for  reconciliation 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  said  conference  report  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  when  called  up  for 
consideration,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  conference  report  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule  XXVIU 
are  hereby  waived 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Latta  I ,  pending  which  I  j^eld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr  Spenker,  there  is.  to  the  best  of  my 
kn<)wle<lKe,  no  real  conlroversv  over  this 
r\ile  Of  course,  the  matter  that  is 
brouKht  up  Is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
there  are  some  waivers  necessary  to  bring 
It  up  at  this  time,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  controversy  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee brought  it  out  by  a  voice  vote 
vesterdiiy 

Therefore.  Mr  Sf>eaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  LATIA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

iMr  LATTA  a.sked  and  was  Klven 
pcrinissDn  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  I 

.Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  while  this 
rule  wits  the  s\ibject  of  some  controversy 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem has  been  worked  out  At  one  point 
there  was  a  move  to  attach  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  to  this  package  However,  that 
item  IS  now  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  rule  includes  only  provisions  de- 
signed to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
conference  report 

First,  the  3 -day  layover  rcnulrement  Is 
waived  The  conference  report  was  ac- 
tually filed  nn  Wednesday.  November  26. 
but  due  to  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  It  did 
not  appear  In  the  Rfcord  until  Monday 
of  this  week  This  means  that  a  waiver 
is  required 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  rules 
goyprning  scope  of  the  conference  There 
are  a  few  items  m  this  conference  re- 
port whKh  technically  were  not  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  bill  and  there- 
fore, the  waiver  is  required 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
now  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence report  under  the  time  on  the  rule 
because  we  will  sixin  be  debating  the 
conference   report  Itself 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  not  pa.ss- 
ing  this  coiifert'iice  report  will  mean  an 
Increase  in  the  deficit  of  $8  2  billion  I 
can  think  of  no  better  reason  to  pas.s  thi.s 
rule  as  well  as  tiie  conference  report  it 
makes  in  order 

Mr   Si)eaker.  I  support  this  rule 

We  have  no  requests,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  BOLLINO  Mr  Spie^ker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  {)revious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th.e 
table 


CONFTmENCK  FtEPORT  ON  S  2.163. 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTF;M  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  PHII1.IP  BURTON  submitted  the 
following  conference  rei)ort  and  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  bill  iS  236.)  >  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Georgia 
O'Keefle  National  Historic  Site,  and  for 
other  purjxjses: 

CuMrEnrNit    Rkport    (H     Rirpr     No     SI6    !520) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  House*  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  U)  the  bill  i.S  2363) 
t<i  aulhorl/e  the  e.stabllslimeiit  of  the  Oeorgla 
OKeeffe  National  Hlstorlr  Site  and  for  other 
purp<jse8.  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 


ference have  a>ri>cd  to  recommend  and  do 
reromnui.d  ••■  'heir  respective  Houses  as 
follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  th«  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

Title  I 
Rocra  wn-LiAMs   national   memokial 

Sec  101  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  22. 
1065  (79  Stat  1069)  entitled  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  establishment  of  the  Roger  Wll- 
llatns  National  Memorial  In  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence. Rhode  Island,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" Is  am<>nded   to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $146,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
and  not  more  than  »1.862.0OO  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial,  as  provided  In  this  Act.". 
TrrLi  II 

HAMn.TON    CRANCr    NATIONAL     MEMORIAL 

Sec   201    Section  3  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  April  27.   1962  (76  Stat    57 1   Is  amended  by 
changing  "•460,000 "   to    '»960.000 ". 
Tttle  III 

CORONADO    NATIONAL    MCMOBIAI. 

Sec  301  Section  301  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3467. 
3473)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "»1.410.- 
000"  in  paragraph  t4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2.875.000 " 

TtTLE  rv 

BIG     BEND      NATIONAL      PARK 

Set  401  The  boundary  of  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Texas  Is  hereby 
revised  to  Include  the  lands  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  deputed  on 
the  map  entitled  "Big  Bend  National  Park. 
Boundary  Additions.'  numbered  \^ft  80  019- 
A.  and  dated  June  1980  which  shall  be  on  flle 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
local  and  WashlnK'ton.  District  of  Columbia, 
omces  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  1  he  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  lands  and  Interests 
therein  added  to  the  park  by  thl.s  .section  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  lands 
iiiid  tnterest-s  therein  owned  l)y  the  State  of 
Texa.s  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  » I  6(10. 000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  therein 
Tttle  V 
GENERAL     MANAGEMENT     PLANS 

SEC  601  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  Ut  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  AfTalrs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
UiUted  States  Senate,  comprehensive  general 
nuiiiaKeinent  plans  tor  the  areas  e.stabll.shed 
pursuant  to  titles  XII  and  XVI  of  this  Act. 
pursuant  to  the  provl.sloius  of  ?e<  tlon  12ib) 
of  the  Act  of  August  18,  1970  (84  Stat,  825: 
16  U.SC     la   1   et   seq  ) 

TCTLE   VI 

LYNDON  B    JOHNSON   NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK 

Srr  601  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Lyndon  B  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  approved  December  2.  1969 
I  83  Slat    274)  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  the  first  section  by  chinglng  "by 
donation  or  by  purchase  with  donated 
ftmds  ■  to  "by  donation  or  by  purchase  with 
donated     or     appropriated     funda  '    and     by 


changing  "drawing  entitled  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  Botindarv 
Map.'  numbered  NHS-LBJ  20.000  and  dated 
September  1969"  to  "drawings  entitled 
'Boundary  Map.  Lyndon  B  John.s.jn  National 
Historic  Park,'  numl>ered  447-40,0088  and 
447-40,00OA,   and   dated   January    1980'; 

(2)  In  section  3,  by  changing  "not  more 
than  $680,000  to  provide  for  the  development 
of"  to  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but  not 
more  than  »4. 100, 000  for  development  and 
not  more  than  11,400,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  therein  for":  and 

(3)  by  changing  National  Historic  Site' 
wherever  It  appears  to  "National  Historical 
Park  • 

Title  VII 

MOtTND     rITT     GROtP     NATIONAL     MO.VVMENT 

Sec  701  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  In  public 
ownership  certain  prehLstorlc  archeologlcal 
resources  of  outstanding  significance  for  the 
benefit  and  education  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  boundary  of  Mound  City 
Group  Natlcnal  Monument.  Ohio.  Is  revised 
to  Include  the  lands  within  the  area  gener- 
ally depicted  as  "Parcel  X"  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Hopeton  Earthworks  Study  Ares' 
numbered  353  40  025B.  and  dated  Mav  lS*8(i 
and  within  the  area  generally  depicted  as 
"Revised  Monument  Boundary  "  on  the  map 
entitled  "Transfer  of  Jurisdiction.  Mound 
City  Group  National  Monument  '.  numbered 
353 '40.001  A.  and  dated  March  1978.  which 
maps  shall  be  on  lie  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  National 
Pirk  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior 
With  respect  to  the  lands  within  "Parcel  X" 
atKJve.  the  lands  may  he  acquired  only  in 
fee  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  mound  area 
depicted  on  the  above  referenced  map  plus 
such  other  lands  Immedhitely  adjacent  to 
the  mounds  so  as  to  assure  adequate  access 
and  protection  to  the  area  Provided.  That 
the  total  area  acquired  In  fee  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  Access  to 
lands  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mounds  by  exist- 
ing roadways  shall  In  no  niinner  be  en- 
cumbered by  Federal  acquisition  or  by  the 
administration   of  the  monument, 

(b)  Within  the  boundary  of  the  national 
monument,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  waters  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  other  Federal  agency,  or 
exchange  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  contrary.  Federal  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  monument  which  are 
determined  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Cnlted  States  shall  upon  the  request  of  tht 
Secretary  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for 
use  by  him  In  acquiring;  lands  within  the 
monument  by  cxc  hange 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation 
with  Interested  orKaiUzatlons  and  Individ- 
uals. Investigate  other  sites  in  the  region 
which  contain  archeologlcal  data  Illustrat- 
ing the  prehistoric  Hopewelllan  civilization 
that  flourished  In  the  Ea.stern  United  States 
and  as  a  part  of  this  investigation  he  shall 
Identify  those  sites  which  he  determines 
should  be  protected  as  part  of  the  Mound 
City  Group  National  Monument  Not  later 
than  two  complete  fiscal  years  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  the  -Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  his  investigation 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ins'ilar 
Affairs  of  the  Unfed  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  C"ommlttee  .m  Enerpy 
;ind  Natural  Hesources  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate 

(d)  There  N  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
$1(X»0  000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
waters  and  not  to  exceed  $loo,000  for  the 
development  of  facilities  and  the  conduct  of 
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archeologlcal   Investigations  on   the  proper- 
ties acquired  pursuant  to  this  section 
Title   VIII 

THEODORE      ROOSEVELT      INAUGURAL      NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Sec  801  The  first  two  sections  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  real  prc»perty 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  as  a  national  historic  site", 
approved  November  2.  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
708).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  real 
property  descrlt>ed  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 
Known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House,  which 
real  property  is  of  national  historic  signifi- 
cance as  the  place  In  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States  on  September  14,  1901. 
following  the  assassination  of  President 
William  McKlnley  Such  property  is  hereby 
deslpna-erl  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural  National   Historic  Site 

"Sec  2,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  property  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
accordance  with  this  section  and  provisions 
of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  including  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat  535:  16  USC  1. 
2 -4  I.  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  August  21. 
1935  (49  Stat    666:    16  USC    4fil-7) 

"(bl  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  Founda- 
Uon  or  other  qualified  public  or  private  en- 
titles for  the  operation,  maintenance,  man- 
agement, development,  and  interpretation 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Na- 
tional  Historic  Site 

"(c)  Notwlthstandlnp  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
share  In  any  fiscal  year  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  such  operating  cost". 
TITLE  rx 

STCTDT    COMMrrTEE 

Sec  901  The  Congress  finds  that  those 
portions  of  the  Mississippi,  Saint  Croix,  and 
Minnesota  River  corridors  lying  within  the 
counties  cf  Anoka  Carver,  Dakota,  Henne- 
pin. Ram.sey.  Scott,  and  Washingttjn  Coun- 
ties- In  the   State  of   Minnesota — 

(a)  represent  a  significant  recreation  re- 
'Avve  which  would  benefit  a  large  popula- 
t:o.'.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity: 

.bi  represent  a  sl),-nif!cant  historical  and 
cultural  res<'Urce  worthy  of  preservation  for 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  present  and 
J'Jtiire  fenerations: 

ic)  contain  slgiilflcant  natural  and  scien- 
tific values  that  enhance  the  diversity  and 
esthetic  character  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Id)  are  important  commercial  resources 
vital  to  the  continued  economic  well-being 
of  the  region  and  the  Nation; 

(e)  are  of  national  significance  and  con- 
•tltute  an  area  of  national  concern; 

f)  are  in  need  of  cooperative  recreational 
planning  and  management  so  as  to  Imnrove 
fSorts  to  further  the  preservation,  enhance- 
tnent,  and  use  of  the.se  recreational  re- 
sources 

-Sec  902  la)  A  study  c:.mnUttee  constat- 
ing of  15  members  shall  be  established  to 
«amine  methods  by  which  Federal,  State 
regional     and    local    governments    can    co- 


operate to  enhance  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities along  those  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Mlnc.esota  and  Saint  Croix  Rivers 
described  In  section  901  of  this  title  The 
members  of  the  study  committee  shall  be 
selected  as  follows 

( 1 )  A  Chairperson  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  the  Chairperson  from  a  list 
of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota. 

(2)  A  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  serve  as  Vice 
Chairperson. 

1 3)  One  representative  shall  be  designated 
by  each  of  the  following:  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense; 

(4)  Nine  other  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  .nterlor  'I  he  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  these  members  from  a 
list  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  the  Metropolitan  Council,  and 
the  mayors  of  Minneapolis  and  Saint   Paul. 

(5)  The  nominations  arid  appointments 
required  by  .section  902(ai  shall  include 
representatives  of  each  of  ihote  interests  de- 
scribed in  section  904(e) 

(b)  The  Governor  of  Minnesota,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Council,  and  the  Mayors  of  Min- 
neapolis and  Saint  Paul  shall  submit  the 
nominations  called  for  In  section  902iai 
Within  45  days  of  the  dale  on  which  this  Act 
Is  signed  Into  law.  All  appointments  called 
for  in  section  902(a)  shall  be  made  within 
60  days  of  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is 
signed  into  law 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Study  Committee 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation, but  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
salary  of  his  regular  position  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Study  Committee, 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Study  Committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  nece.s.sary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  dunes  in- 
vested in  the  Study  Committee  from  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose, 

(C)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Study  Com- 
mittee, if  other  than  one  to  whom  para- 
graph (c)  applies,  shall  receive  per  diem  at 
the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a  GS-11  of  the 
general  schedule  when  engaged  m  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Study 
Committee  from  funds  a;jpropriated  for  this 
purpose 

(f)  The  Study  Committee  shall  terminate 
Within  two  years  and  two  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  initial  appropriation  for 
this  title  IS  slnied  into  law  The  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  shall  be  available 
until  expended 

Se<'  903  lai  If  a  multifvinctional  regional 
acency  authorized  by  State  law  to  plan  for 
and  coordinate  the  develoimenf  of  the  seven 
counties  described  In  pection  901  is  in  exist- 
ence en  the  date  this  bill  is  signed  into  law, 
tlie  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Mmne.sota  shall 
designate  such  multifunctional  regional 
agency  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  study 
directed  in  this  title  The  agency  shall  here- 
inafter be  referred  to  as  "Regional  Planning 
Agency", 

(b)  No  later  than  45  days  after  receiving 
the  report  required  by  section  904<b),  the 
Regional  Planning  Agency  shall  provide  the 
Study  Committee  with  written  comments  on 
that  rer'orl  Upon  receipt  of  those  com- 
ment=.  the  Study  Committee  shall  submit 
the  report  along  with  the  written  comments 
to  the  President,  the  Coneress  and  appro- 
priate State,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
ment units 

Sec  904  (a)  The  Study  Committee  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  preservation,  en- 
hancement protection  and  use  of  the  desig- 
nated recreation  areas  along  the  river  cor- 


ridors described  In  section  901  of  this  title 
For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  designated  areas 
shall  be  defined  as  those  park,  open  space, 
recreation  or  historical  sites  designated  by 
an  adopted  Federal  or  State  law  or  Identified 
In  a  regional  or  local  government  plan 

(bi  No  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Initial  appropriation  for  this 
title  is  signed  into  law.  the  Study  ComnUt- 
tee  shall  provide  the  Regional  Planning 
Agency  with  a  written  report  on  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  this  study  along  with  rec- 
ommended  policies 

(c)  In  Its  report,  the  Study  Committee 
shall  make  recomniendatlons  as  to  the  poli- 
cies which  should  be  adopted,  and  actions 
wtich  should  t>e  tal-:en  to  optimize  the  rec- 
reational, fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  natural. 
scientific  scenic,  ar.d  cultural  values  of  the 
river  corridor  areas  referred  to  in  section  901 
of  this  title  The  study  may  also  Include,  but 
need  not  be  llmltec  to  recommendations  for 
Institutional  changes  if  any,  which  the 
Study  Committee  deems  desirable  and  fea- 
sible to  provide  permanent  management  of 
the  designated  recreational  areas  along  these 
river  corridors  The  rejKirt  may  also  Include 
recommendations  for  specific  areas  of  local. 
regional  State,  and  Federal  agency  coopera- 
tion for  river  corridor  management  cf  the 
designated  recreational  areas    However, 

(1)  TTie  Study  Committee  shall  recom- 
mend no  policy  or  action  which  would  place 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  existing  or  com- 
patible economic  uses  of  these  resources 

i2i  />11  policies  and  actions  recommended 
by  the  Study  Committee  shall  be  compatible 
with  and  maintain  the  Integrity  of  existing 
federally  designated  management  programs 
and  units  on  the  Saint  Croix  and  Minnesota 
River  Corridors 

id)  The  Study  Committee  shall  review  and 
utilize  existing  studies  and  consider  existing 
plans  programs  and  policies  as  they  aHect 
the  present  and  future  recreational  uae  of 
the  river  corridors  described  In  section  901  of 
this  title. 

le)  The  Study  Committee  shall  provide 
for  public  participation  In  the  planning 
process  In  order  to  account  for  the  concerns 
of  recreational,  commercial,  cultural,  and 
en'.lronmen'al  interests,  and  State  regional, 
and  local  government. 

Sec  90'  There  are  hereby  au'horl^ed  to 
be  appropriated  «300.000  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  be  granted  to  the  Regional 
Planning  Agency  to  carry  out  the  purpose* 
of  this  Act 

TrrLE  X 

GOLDEN    GATE     NA^nONAL    RECHEATION     AREA 

Sec  1001  The  Act  of  October  27  1972 
(86  Stat  1239.  16  U.SC  460bb  1  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  in  subsection  2(a) .  at  the  end  thereof, 
add  the  following  "The  recreation  area  shaJl 
also  Include  the  Injids  and  w-a.ters  In  San 
Mateo  County  generally  depicted  cm  the  map 
entitled  Sweeney  Rldee  Addltloin,  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Ares',  numbered 
NRA    GG -80,000' A.    and    dated    May    1980": 

(2)  strike  out  "map"  In  section  2ib)  and 
substitute  "maps": 

(3)  by  adding  "Point  Montara,"  after 
"Point  Diablo,"  in  section  3(g) , 

(4)  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tlcMi  3(h)  "That  property  knowTi  as  the 
Pillar  Pclnt  MlUttiry  Reservation  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
he  transferred  to  '.-he  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  at  such  time  as  the 
property,  or  any  portion  thereof,  becomes  ex- 
ce«  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense": 

i5)  add  at  the  end  of  section  3  the 
following 

"(pi  With  reference  to  thoee  lands  known 
as  the  San  FVanclsco  water  department  prop- 
ertv  shown  on  map  numbered  NHj\  OG- 
80.000  A  the  Secretary  shall  administer  su<di 
land   in   accordajice   with   the  provisions   of 
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the  domments  enUlled  Orarit  of  Scenic 
Easemeiil'.  aJitl  Grant  of  .Scenic  tuid  Herrei- 
tiun  Ka-seiueiit  boih  exe<  uted  on  January  15. 
1969.  between  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francl.sct)  and  the  United  State,  including 
such  amendiiientfi  to  the  subjwt  dinmixieut 
as  may  t>e  a*<reed  u>  by  the  affected  parties 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sub-icotiori  The  Secretarv  Ls  authorized  to 
seelc  appr'ipriaie  aK'repinpn t.s  needed  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  trail  within  ttus  property  ajid  coii- 
nectinK  with  a  -suitable  beacti  unit  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Secretary   '■ 

(6)  m  subsection  bibi.  change  "seven- 
teen' to  "eighteen   .  and 

I  7)    Insert   a  comma  and    the   phrase     "S«n 
Mateo.  "  after     Mann  '  m  section  5iei 
Tttle   XI 

ORANT-KOHRS    RANCH     NATIflNAI.     HISTORIC     SITE 

SEC  1101  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  eitabllahment  of  the  Orant- 
Kohrs  Kanch  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purpo.'»e8," 
approved  August  3S.  1972  (86  St*t.  633)  la 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  inserting  the  following  after  the 
period  m  the  tlrst  section:  "The  boundary 
of  the  National  Historic  site  shall  be  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  iiiap  entitled.  Boun- 
dary Map.  CiraiU-Kohrs  Ranch  National  His- 
toric Site.'  numbered  4f>l  80  013.  and  dated 
January  25.  19B0.  which  shall  be  on  flle  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  m  the  local 
and  Wa-shington  iwstnct  of  Columbia,  offices 
of  the  .National  I'ajk  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior     .    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■$75a.0O0'  and  '  »2.- 
076.000"  in  section  4  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$1,100,000  '  and  ••7318.000."  respec- 
tively. 

Tm-K  XII 

JAMES  *     CARriEl-D  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Sec  1201  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit,  education,  and  Inspiration  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  certain  histor- 
ically significant  properties  a.ssoclated  with 
the  life  of  James  A  Oeirfleld.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exciiange.  the  lands  and  buildings  thereon 
known  tta  lAwnfJeld",  comprising  7  56  acrea 
at  1059  .Mentor  Avenue  Mentor,  Ohio  Pro- 
vided. That  the  portion  of  I.jiwnQeld  owned 
by  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
may  be  only  acquired  by  donation.  Upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  aforesaid  property,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  the  same  as  the 
James  A  Oartleld  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  notice  and  boundary  map 
m  the  Kederal  Re»fl9ter  The  Secretary  shall 
adnUnlster  the  site  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916  1 39  Stat  535).  as 
amended  and  .supplemented,  and  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21.  !9.'t5  (49  .Stat  66«).  as  amended,  and 
he  may  enter  Into  an  a).;reement  with  the 
Westt-rn  Reserve  Hlsrtorlcal  Society  pursuant 
to  which  the  Society  may  operate  and  main- 
tain the  site  and  charge  reasonable  admission 
fees,  not  wtthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  which  may  be  used  u>  defray  the  costs 
of  such  operation  and  maintenance 

Sec  1202  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  nf  this  title,  but 
not  to  exceed  $20,s.ooo  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Intereats  In  lands  and  »250.0OO  for 
development 

TrTLE   yrrr 

KEmi    SEBKl.ItS    LAKE 

Sec  1301  The  water  Impounded  by  the 
Norton  Dam  a  component  of  the  .Mmena 
Unit  of  the  Pick  Sloan  Ml.ihour!  Hivcr  Basin 
project.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  constructed 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Act  of 
July  24  194fi  I  60  Stat  641  et  seq  1  is  hereby 
deslj;nated  and  hereafter  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Keith  .Sebellus  Lake"  Any  law.  regula- 
tion record  map  or  other  document  of  the 
United    States    referring    to    the    waters    Im- 


pounded by  the  Norton  Dam  unit  of  this 
project  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  "Keith 
.Setjellus  Lake",  and  any  future  regulations, 
reiord^  maps,  or  other  documents  of  the 
United  States.  In  reference  to  these  waters 
shall  bear  the  name  "Keith  Sebellus  Lake". 
TrrLE   XIV 

MONOtACT    NATIONAL    BATTLEFIELD 

Sec  1401  la|  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  .Military  Park  at  the  bat- 
tleheld  of  Monocacy,  Maryland  approved 
June  21,  1934  (48  Sat  1198i  is  amended  by 
revising  the  first  section  thereof  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  In  order  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Monocacy.  Maryland,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  historical  purposes  the  breastworks, 
earthworks,  walls,  or  other  defen.ses  or  shel- 
ters used  by  the  armies  therein  the  battle- 
held  at  Monocacy  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
IS  hereby  established  as  the  Monocacy  Na- 
tional Battlefield  The  battlefield  shallcom- 
prlse  the  area  within  the  boundary  ^tenerally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  Monocacy  Na- 
tional BattleQeld.'  numbered  894  40.001  A. 
and  dated  April  1980.  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  " 

lb)  In  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  park  referred  to  In  sub- 
section la),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated up  to  an  additional  $725,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and 
$1,250,000  for  development 
Title  XV 

ROCnU    C     B      MOaXON    RECOCNmON 

Sec  1501  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
commemorate,  at  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore.  Maryland,  the  contributions  of 
Rogers  C  B  Morton,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  later  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
toward  the  development  of  the  Seashore  and 
to  conservation  m  general  Such  commemo- 
ration shall  be  In  the  form  of  an  appropriate 
plaque  or  monument,  suitably  located,  or 
may  subsequently  take  the  form  of  dedica- 
tion of  a  suitable  structure  Within  one  year 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Inform.  In  writing,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  as  to  actions  he 
has  taken  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

TlTLT  XVI 

WOMEN'S     RIGHTS     NATIONAL     HISTORU  Al      TARK 

Sec  1601  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(  1 )  The  Women's  Rights  Convention  held 
at  the  We.sleyan  Methodist  Chapel  In  Seneca 
Palls.  New  York.  In  1848  was  an  event  of 
major  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  because  it  marked  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  struggle  of  women  for  their 
equal  rights. 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Sentiments  ap- 
proved by  the  1848  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention Is  a  document  of  enduring  relevance. 
wh.ch  expresses  the  goal  that  equality  and 
Juittce  should  be  extended  to  all  people 
without  regard  to  sex 

(3)  There  are  nine  sites  located  In  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo.  New  York,  associated 
with  the  nineteenth  century  women's  rights 
movement  which  should  be  recognized 
preserved,  and  Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public 

ibi  It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  education.  In- 
spiration, and  benefit  of  pre.sent  and  future 
generations  the  nationally  slgulllcant  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites  and  structures  as- 
sociated with  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  women  and  to  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  entltlei  to  preserve  the  character  and 
historic  setting  of  such  sites  and  structures 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion there  's  hereby  established  the  Women's 


Rights  National  Historical  Park   i  hereinafter 
in    this   section    referred    to   as    the     park'  j 
The  park  shall  consist  millally  of  the  follow- 
ing des.gnated  sites  In  Seneca  Falls  and  Wa- 
terloo,   New   York: 

(1)  Stanton  House.  32  Washington  Street 
Seneca  Palls; 

(2)  dwelling  30  Washington  Street,  Senecs 
Falls; 

(3)  dwelling.  34  Washington  Street.  Senecs 
Falls; 

i4)    lot   26-28   Washington   Street,   Seneca 
Falls. 

(5)  former     Wesleyan     Chapel.     126    PaU 
Street,  Seneca  Palls; 

(6)  theater,   128  Fall   Street    Senecs  Falls, 
(7  I   Bl(X)mer  House,  53  East  Bayard  Street, 

-Se.eca  Falls. 

1 8)  McClintock  House,  16  East  Wi;;ianu 
Street.  Waterloo,  and 

(9)  Hunt  House,  401  East  Main  Street, 
Waterloo. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  or  exchange  lands  and  in- 
terests therein  within  sites  deslgna'ed  as 
part  of  the  park,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  acquire  the  fee  simple  title  to  the 
land  comprising  the  sites  designated  In  para- 
gr.\phs  (7)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (C) 
Lands  and  Interests  therein  owned  by  a  Slate 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation. 

le)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  owner* 
of  properties  designated  as  part  of  the  park, 
pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may  mark 
Interpret.  Improve,  restore  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation and  Interpretation  of  such  properties 
Such  agreements  shall  contain,  but  need  n^  t 
be  limited  to,  provisions  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  at  reasonab;e 
times  to  public  portions  of  tt.e  property  for 
Interpretive  and  other  purposes,  and  that  no 
changes  or  alternations  shall  be  made  in 
the   property   except    by   mutual    agreement 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  eii'ourage  State 
and  local  governmental  agem  les  to  develop 
and  Implement  plans  for  the  pre.servatlon 
and  rehabilitation  of  sites  designated  as  part 
of  the  park  and  their  Immediate  environs,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  historic  character  of 
the  setting  In  which  such  sites  are  located 
The  Secretary  may  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  agencies  In  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  such 
plans,  but  financial  assLstance  may  not  ex- 
ceed  50   per  centum   of   the   cost   thereof 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  administration  of 
units  of  the  National  Park  System  Includ- 
ing the  Act  of  August  25,  i916  (39  Stat 
535;  16  use.  1,  2  4|  and  the  Act  of  August 
21,    1935    (49    Stat     666.     16   U  S  C.   4617) 

(h)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission  ")  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  Ave 
years  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  Foundation: 

iB)  One  me.mber  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Women  s  Hall 
of  Fame; 

iC)  Two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York. 

(D»  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  village  of 
.Seneca  Falls, 

lE)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  town  of  Sen- 
eca Falls;  and 

(F)    Five  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  represent 
n  insiltuilon  of  higher  learning  and  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  national 
women  s  rights  organizations 

(2 1  nie  Secretarj  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  the  Cnalr  of  the  CommLs- 
slon  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  m  the  sanie  manner  in  wMch  tl.e 
orlglnai  appointment  was  made 

(3 1  Members  of  t.:e  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  ai.  such,  but 
the  Secretary  may  pay  the  expen.ses  reason- 
ably incurred  by  the  Commission  and  Its 
members  in  carryinj;  cut  their  responsibil- 
ities under  tr.:s  section  upon  presentation 
of  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(4)  The  function  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  advise  the  Secretary  viltli  re.spect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  admlnl.straiion  of 
the  park  and  the  carrying  o't  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Commisslcn  from  time  to 
tune  with  respect  tc  his  responsiblUtieb  and 
authorities  under  this  section 

(5)  The  Commission  s  lall  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  elTectlve  date  of  this  section 

(I)  There  art  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sec* Ion,  but  not 
to  exceed  $490,000  for  acq-ulsltlon.  and  $500,- 
000  for  development 

Title  XVII 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1701  Authorization  of  amounts  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective October  1.  1981  Authorltv  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  and  to  make 
payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  ad.a.ice  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

TiTLF  xvni 

DtriNmoN 
Sec   1801    As  used  In  this  .^ct.  except  as 
otherwise    specifically    provided,     the    term 
"Secretary'    means  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior 
And  the  House  agrees  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
irent  to  the   amend"ient   of   the   House  to 
the  title  of  the  bin. 

Pm:  LIP  BfRTON. 

RO.TERT  W    KaSTENMEIEB. 
James  J    Florio. 
K!;iTii  G   Sebeli'.'s. 
RoBFRT.'    LAGOMAR.SINO. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  House. 
Hen-rt  M  Jackson, 
Dale  BtTMPER.s. 
John  Melchcr. 
Mark  O   Hatfield, 
James  A    McClcre, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint    Explanatory    Statement    of    the 
Committee  of  Cunferencf 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tne  House  to  the  bll!  S  2363 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  The 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panyini;  conference  report 

S.  2363.  as  orlemally  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, was  to  autnorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Georgia  O  Kectfe  Natiotiai  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Nevi  Mexico.  The  House  of 
Representatives  amended  the  measure  to 
incorporate  the  corrected  provisions  of  an- 
other measure,  H.R.  3.  previously  enacted 
by  the  House. 

The  Georcla  OKeefle  National  Historic 
Site  has  now  been  authorized  by  Public  Law 
96-344     From    the    remaining    sections    of 


S    2363,   the   conferees  have   agreed   on   the 
fuKoviing  Items 

Title  1  would  increase  the  development 
ceiling  for  the  Ko^er  Williams  Na'^ionai 
Meiuoribl  m  Rhode  island.  This  increase,  if 
appropriated,  will  permit  the  landscaping 
and  development  of  the  memorial  to  pro- 
ceea  a.s  planned. 

Title  II  would  Increase  the  development 
celling  at  the  Ha.mllton  Grange  National 
Memorial  in  New  York  City  to  permit  the 
bad'.y  needed  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  home   to  proceed 

Title  lil  '^ould  increase  the  acquisition 
ceiling  at  the  Coronado  National  Memorial 
in  Arizona  to  permit  completion  of  the 
plan.ied  land  acquisition  program  v.iihln 
thfc   iiuthorized   bo'undary 

Title  IV  would  authorize  a  boundary 
adjustment  adding  some  21.250  acres  to  the 
Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas  Th" 
largest  portion  of  the  Rosillos  Mountains 
would  be  included  m  this  addition  v^hich 
aiso   inc'uaes  several   reliable   water  sources 

Title  V  v^'ould  direct  general  managemen: 
plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  tvio  new  units  of  thc- 
Nailonal  Park  System  authorized  by  this 
legislation. 

Title  VI  -Aould  redesignate  the  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  Naiicnal  Historic  Stte  ip  Texa.s  as  a 
national  historical  park  Boundary  adjust- 
ment? and  ci.  increase  'n  development  fund- 
ine  are  alsc  authorized  to  permit  imple- 
mentation oi  the  general  management  plan 
for  the  historical  park 

Title  Vn  would  expand  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument  in  Ohio  to  In- 
cU;df  appioximalely  IJJ  additional  acres 
wli.ch  include  portions  <f  the  Hcpelon 
Earthwork:. 

Title  VIII  would  amend  the  .\ct  wtlch- 
authorized  protection  of  ths  Ansiey  W  "co.i 
House  in  Bui.'alo.  New  York.  The  arnev.dineat 
would  desipnate  the  prooerty  as  the  The.o- 
dore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  .National  Historic 
Site  continue  it-s  operatior.  by  a  local  his- 
torical society,  and  permit  matching  Federa: 
funding'  which  is  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  annual  operating  coots. 

Title  IX  would  direct  a  study  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  river  corridors  in  tne  vicinity  of 
the  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn'^-^ota  The  study  would  pmpliasize  co- 
operatu  t  recreation  planning  for  these  re- 
sources. 

Title  X  would  add  lands  in  San  Mateo 
County  to  th"  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Cal;;orni.»  '1  he.-.e  lands  are  pri- 
marily in  public  owne/ship  ai^.d  could  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  The  private  lands 
to  be  included  can  be  acquired  wiihm  the 
currently  authorized  ucquisKion  ceiling  fo." 
the  recreation  area  Th  GGNRA  Advisory 
ConimLssion  ic  also  expanded  to  include  rep- 
resentation from  this  area 

Title  Xi  would  authorize  a  boundary  ad- 
justment at  the  Grant-Kshrs  Ran:h  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  in  Montana  to  delete  certain 
unncce.^sar;-  lands,  as  well  a  ,  lo  convert  some 
areas  in  scenic  easement  to  fee  acquisition 
riie  development  celling  is  also  rai.sed  to  per- 
mit restoration  of  the  ranch,  builaings  ana 
the   development    of   support    laciiities. 

Title  XII  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  James  A.  Garfield  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Ohio. 

The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
wouli  administer  the  home  of  our  20th 
President  with  assistance  from  the  National 
Park  Service 

Title  XIII  would  designate  a  reservoir  In 
;he  State  of  Kansas  as  the  'Keith  Seoeliu.-^ 
Lake"  in  lecognition  of  the  retiring  US 
Repre-^ientative 

Title  XIV  would  expand  the  Monocacy  Na- 
tional Battlefield  in  Maryland  bv  some  450 
acres  in  accordance  with  a  National  Park 
Service  manaccment  study  Ar.  additional  au- 
thorization for  development  will  also  permit 
preparation  of  the  area  for  visitor  use. 


Title  XV  Would  provide  Icr  suitable  recog- 
nition of  the  late  Rogers  C  B  Morton  at 
.\ssaieafcue   National    Seaihore   li;   Maryland 

litle  XVI  would  esuaOiish  the  'Women's 
Rights  Natio.nal  lustoricai  Park  in  New  Y'ork 
Slate.  SeveraJ  prooerlies  in  the  town  of 
Seneca  Falls  associated  with  EiLiiaof.h  Cady 
SLanton  and  the  Women  s  Rights  Convention 
o:  1B46  would  be  acquii-eo  Other  related  his- 
t<;ric  properties  would  be  aaminicifred 
-hrough  cooperative  agreements  or  with  'ess- 
ihau-iee  acquiciiion. 

litlc  XVII  IS  a  budgetary  restriction  which 
limits  the  authorizations  in  this  measure  t-o 
!<.•  effective   witii   fiscal   year   1982. 

1  itle  XV  III  defines  the  term  Secretaury"  as 
.jciiig  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President  t  fiocal  year  1981  budget  re- 
quest 'or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In- 
■  laded  a  proposal  tha'  no  funding  oe  avail- 
able lor  the  Midwest  Regional  O.tfice  of  the 
National  Park  Service  during  fiscal  1981  The 
conferees  iiuic  that  tjic  fiscal  year  1981  In- 
terior -Appropriations  conference  report  pro- 
vides funding  for  this  .'egioual  office  'lOcated 
in  Omaha.  Nebraska  The  conferees  ipree 
'A'itli  the  decision  cf  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  fund  this  regional  office 
Phillip  Burton. 

ROBEKT  W    ICaSTEN  MTIER. 

James  J    F1.0EIC 
Keith  G   SESELirs. 

RoBERi    J     LaCOMAKSINO. 

Manager ,  on  the  Part  0/  the  Home 

Heney  y.    Jackson, 

Dale  BcMPEi^s, 

John  Melcheb. 

Mark  O   Hatfield, 

Jakes  a   MrCujRE. 
.Ifanapcrs  on  f  i,  !  ar:  nt  the  Serate. 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Sneaker, 
I  ask  unanimL-us  conser.t  for  the  1.'  imedi- 
ate  ccnsid.eration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  tile  Senate  bill  'S  2363'  to  au- 
thorize the  e.stablishment  of  the  Gecrg:ia 
O'Keeffe  National  Historic  Site,  arc  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  retui  the  title  of  tne  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  :he  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BL^RTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaniniou.;  consent  that  the  state- 
ment, of  the  managers  be  read  in  liCa  of 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  ob.ection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 

I  For  conierence  report  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedings  of  tiie  Ho'ose  of 
today.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BLTITON  during  the 
reading  1 .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forn.a? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California  iMr  Phillip  Burton  ■will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemar. 
from  California     Mr    PniLLir  Burton'. 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
this  conference  report  is  v.ilhout  known 
controversy  It  includt-s  a  n'.miber  of 
.small  items  that  we  .sent  over  to  the  other 
body  some  several  months  ago.  The  items 
included  in  the  report  include,  among 
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other  thuigs  th«  Sweeney  Ridge  pro- 
posal m  the  State  of  Cahfornia.  It  in- 
cludes an  expansion  of  the  LBJ  National 
Historic  Site,  and  it  Rives  recognition  to 
our  former  colleague,  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Rogers  Morton,  as  A-ell  as  other  items, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  some  modest 
recognition  of  the  role  played  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frOTn  Kansas  <Mr.  Sebeliusi. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

rir,  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBElilUS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  GpeaKer.  I  fully  support  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S  2363. 
Thi.<^  rf-port  embodies  many  of  the  key 
(omponenLs  of  an  earlier  omnibus  bill 
which  originated  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
report  have  already  been  adopted  by 
the  House  in  an  earlier  bill. 

There  are  numerous  provision.s  of 
this  report  which  constitute  important 
items  of  significance  to  the  perfe-tion 
of  our  National  Park  System,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  these 
matters  receive  final  action  bv  the  96th 
Congress. 

Mr  BATJMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  trom  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman:  Is  this  the  bill  that 
contains  the  Roger.«  C.  B.  Morton  memo- 
rial? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  That  Is  right. 
It  i.^  our  fourth  or  fifth  effort.  We  finally 
made  it. 

Mr  B.\UMA.\  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  oriLf  mialn. 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speak'^r. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  his  leodership  and  Interest  In 
the  matter 

Mr  FOUSSEln-'  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  rniLLIP  BURTON  I  yield  to  the 
ppntlem'm  from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  appreciate  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  leader  and  champion  In  all 
good  things,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  car.  the  gentleman  tell 
US:  What  have  wt  done  for  California 
under  this  btlP  Did  we  put  half  under 
-.vllderness'' 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  No.  this  Is  not 
that  proposil.  That  propo?al  mav  come 
up  abr^'it  FYidav 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Oh.  Friday.  So  we 
.'.hould  remriin  PrldaV 

Mr    PHII  T.IP  BURTON   Yes. 
Mr    ROUSSEI.OT    So  we  should   re- 
main  Friday  to  .see  what  is  going  on. 
when  all  of  the  real  business  is  done' 
Mr    PHILLIP  BURTON.  Yes. 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I   thank   my   col- 
Ifamie  for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his 
looking  out  for  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

The  following  chart  should  be  of  some 
help  to  tho.se  th.;t  have  been  following 
the  tortuous  path  of  H.R.  3 


Items  Includlu  in  H.R.  3 

.'OrlRlnal  House  amendment  to  S.  2363  Is 
Identical  to  HR  3,  except  lot  niodined 
Uig  Bend  NP  language) 

Item  and  disposition 
Title  I 
Sec    101.  James  Oarfleld   NHS;    Title  XII. 
Con!    Itpt  .  S   2363.  modified  text. 

Sec    102.  Georgia  O  Keelle  NHS;   Included 
In  P  L.  96-344. 

Sec.    103.    Salinas    NM.    Included    In   H.R 
8298.  cleared  for  Pres  .12   1   80 

Sec    104    Women's  Rights  NHP;  Title  XVI. 
Conf   Rpt..  S   2363,  modified  text. 

Se<j    105.  Chaco  Canyon  NHP;  Included  In 
HR  8298.  cleared  for  Pres  ,  12/1  80 

Sec.    106.    Martin   Luther   King   NHS;    In- 
:luded  in  PL  96  428. 

Sec  107.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  NHS.  Re- 
mains In  H  R.  3  • 

Sec.  108  General  Management  Plans;  Title 
V,  Conf  Rpl  .  S.  2363. 

Title  n 
Sec.  201.  Big  Bend  NP;  Title  IV.  Conf  Rpt  , 
3  2363 

Seo  202.  Mound  City;  Title  VII,  Conf.  Rpt  , 
S  2363 

Sec  203  LBJ  NHP;  Title  VI,  Conf.  Rpt  . 
S   2363 

Sec  3o4   Palo  Alto  NB:  Remains  In  H  R   3  • 
Sec.   205.   Grant-Kohrs   Ranch   NHS;    Title 
XI,  Conf    Rpt  ,  S.  2363. 

Sec.  206  Richmond  Battlefield  Park;  Re- 
mains In  H  R.  3.* 

Sec  207  GGNRA.  Marlon  Co.  addition  In 
PL.  96-344  San  Mateo  Co  addition.  Title  X, 
Conf.  Rpt  ,  S  2363. 

Sec.  208  Monocacy  NB;  Title  XIV.  Conf 
Rpt  .  S  2363 

Stc.  209.  Bostun  NHP;  Included  In  PL 
96-344 

Sec.  210.  Pinnacles  NM;  Included  In  PL. 
96-344 

Sec.  211  Golden  Spike  NHS;  Included  In 
PL.  96-344. 

Sec  212.  Stones  Rtver  NM;  Remains  In 
H.R.  3.» 

TlUe  III 
Sec.    301.    Big    Thicket    NP;    Remains    In 
H  R.  3  • 

Sec  303  Coronado  NM;  Title  III.  Conf 
Hot  ,  S.  2363 

Seo.  303  Hamilton  Grange  NM.  Title  II. 
Conf  Rpt .  S.  2363. 

Sec  304  Roger  Williams  NM.  Title  I.  Conf. 
Rpt  .  S  2363. 

Title  rv 

Sec  401  Amendments  to  reporting  require- 
ment.   Included  In  PL    96-344. 

Sec   402    LWCP  amendment-s;  Portions  In- 
'-luded  in  PX,.  96-344,  remainder  In  H  R  3. 
TU;e  V 

Sec  501  Regional  Otnce  Study;  Remains  In 
IIR   3.* 

Sec.  602.  lowell  NHP;  Included  In  PL  96- 
.144. 

Sec.  603  Gateway  NBA;  Included  In  PL. 
36  344. 

Sec  51)4  Cuyahoga  Valley  NRA;  Remains  In 
HR.  3  • 

Sec  606  Moores  Creek  NB;  Included  In 
PI..  06-344 

Sec.  606  San  Anlonlo  Missions  NHP;  In- 
luded  In  PL   96  344. 

Sec.  507  Folger.  Corcoran.  Included  In  P  L. 

UR  344. 

Sec  508  Keith  Sebellua  Lake;  Title  XID, 
Conf  Rpt  S  2363 

Ser  509  Ov-ermountaln  Vlctorv  Trail,  In- 
■ludcd   in   PL    96  344. 

Sec  510  Theodore  Roosevelt  NHS;  Title 
Vni.  Conf  Rpt.  S.  2363 


Sec  611  Rogers  C  B  Morton;  Title  XV 
Conf  Rpt   S   23G3 

Sec.  612.  Falls  of  Ohio;  Included  in  PL 
96  344. 

Sec.  513  Upper  Missouri;  Included  In  PL 
96  344. 

Sec.  514  Metro  Area  River  Commission; 
Title  IX.  Conf   Rpt   S   2363.  m  idin^d  text 

Sec.  515  Gerald  Ford  Studv;  Remains  In 
HR    3 

Sec.  616.  George  Meany  Studv;  Included  In 
P  L  96-344 

Sec  517  Man  In  Space  Study;  Included  In 
PL   96-344 

Slec  618.  Ben  Franklin  NM;  Remains  In 
HR   3  • 

Sec  519.  Limitation  en  Authorization; 
Title  XVII.  Conf   Rpt    S  2363 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  l.s  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reronsWr  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter,  and  'hat  all  Members 
may  have  5  leg'slative  days  in  which  to 
rev.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  2363.  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  fihjrrtlon 


•HR  3  as  of  Dec  3.  1980,  has  not  been 
reported  and  therefore  remains  In  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 


n   1020 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    5487, 
COLOR.ADO  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1980 

Mr.  SEIBERIJNG  .submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  slat.ement 
on  the  bill  <HR  5487)  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands  In 
the  States  of  Colorado  and  South  Da- 
kota for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes : 
CoNFtrENCE  RcpoBT   (H    RrpT    No.  96-1521) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dte- 
apreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  'he  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
6487)  to  designate  certain  National  Fcrest 
System  land<^  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
5>outh  Dakota  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purpose.s.  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hou.ses  as  follows: 

TTiht  the  House  recede  from  it.-;  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
atrree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  ''n  lieu  of  the  matter  propa<;ed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
'he  following: 

TITLE  I 

STATEMFNT    OF    FINDtWCS    AND    POtIC% 

Sec.  10:  (r. I  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  many  are:^s  of  undeveloped  Natloaal 
Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
possess  outstanding  natural  tharacterl?llcs 
which  give  them  high  values  as  wilderness 
and  will.  If  properly  preserved,  contribute  as 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people; 
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(2)  the  Departmciu  oi  ."igrlculture'.s  secor-U 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE 
II)  of  National  Forest  System  lands  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  the  related  congres- 
sional review  of  such  lands  have  Identified 
areas  which,  on  the  basis  of  their  landforni. 
ecosystem,  associated  wildlife,  and  location, 
will  help  to  fulfill  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem's share  of  a  quality  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  .System;  and 

(3)  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  sec- 
ond Roadless  Area  Re\lew  and  Evaluation  of 
Nadonal  Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  related  congressional  re- 
view of  such  lands  have  also  Identified  areas 
which  do  not  possess  outstanding  wlldernes."; 
attributes  or  which  possess  outstanding  en- 
ergy, mineral,  timber,  grazing,  dispersed 
rec.-catlon  and  other  values  and  which 
should  not  now  he  de^^lgnated  as  components 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres?rvatlon  .Sys- 
tem but  should  be  available  for  non-wUder- 
ness  multiple  uses  under  the  land  manage- 
ment planning  process  and  other  applicable 
laws. 

( b )  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(1)  designate  certain  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  In  order  to  promote,  perpetu- 
ate, and  preserve  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  )and.  protect  watersheds  and  wildlife 
habitat,  preserve  scenic  and  historic  re- 
sources, and  promote  scientific  research, 
primitive  recreation,  solitude,  physical  and 
mental  challenge,  and  inspiration  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Is  pos-^lble  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wilderness  designation;  and 

(2)  Insure  that  certain  other  National 
Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
be  available  for  non-wilderness  ranltlple  uses. 

Sec  102  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following 
lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  and,  therefore,  a£ 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  In  the  Uncompahgre  Na- 
tional Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately ninety-seven  thousand  seven 
Hundred  acrei^:.  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
mip  entitled  "Big  Blue  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  .Novem'>er  1980,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Blue  Wilderness: 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Roosevelt  Nr.tlonal 
Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  four  htindred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitleo 
"Cache  La  Poudre  Wilderness- -Proposed' . 
dated  October  1979,  and  which  shall  bf 
known  a.s  the  Cache  La  Poudre  Wilderness; 

13)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  San 
Isabel  and  WTilte  River  National  Forests,  Col- 
orado, which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1980.  and  whlci. 
shall  be  known  as  the  Collegiate  Peaks 
Wilderness: 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  Roosevelt  National 
Forest.  Colorado,  which  comprise  aoproxi- 
mately  sixty-seven  tbousan-3  five  hundred 
acre",  as  generally  depl'-ted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Comanche  Peak  Wilderness — Proposed', 
dated  November  1980,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Comanche  Peak  Wilderness: 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Isabel  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  Colorado, 
which  comprise  aoproxlmaiely  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thoiissnd  ace"  a--  fenfra'lv 
depicted  on  a  map  enMtlpd  "Holv  Cross  Wil- 
derness— ProDosed",  da'ed  November  1980. 
and  which  shall  he  known  ^i.-;  tlie  Holv  Cross 
Wilderness  Prortdrd.  Tha'  no  riRht.  or  claim 
of  ri?ht.  to  the  diversion  and  use  of  existing 
conditional  water  riehts  for  the  Homestake 
Water  Development  protect  by  the  cities  ol 
Aurora  and  Colorado  Sorines  .sha.l  be  prej- 
udiced, expanded,  diminished,  altered,  or  af- 


fected by  111:-  .-Vet.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  expand,  abate.  Impair.  Im- 
pede, or  nittrlere  with  the  cons.ruciUn, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  said  project,  nor 
the  operation  thereof,  or  any  exchange  or 
modification  of  the  same  agreed  to  by  the 
cities  and  the  United  States,  acting  through 
any  appropriate  agency  thereof; 

(6)  certain  hinds  in  the  Rio  Grande  ana 
Gunnison  National  Forests,  Colorado,  which 
comprise  approximately  sixty  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "La 
Oarita  Additions — Proposed",  dated  October 
1979.  and  v^hlch  arc  hereby  Incorporated  in 
and  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  La 
Garlra  Wilderness  as  designated  bv  Public 
Law  83-577: 

(7)  certain  'ands  In  the  San  Juan  and 
Uncompahgre  National  Forests,  Colorado, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty  thou- 
sand p.cres.  as  ftenerallv  depleted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Lizard  Head  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  November  1980.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Lizard  Head  Wilderness; 

(8)  cer'.aln  lands  In  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  six  thousand  acres. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lost  Creek  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated 
June  1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Lost  Creek  Wilderness; 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  and 
White  River  National  Forests.  Colorado, 
which  comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
and  three  tnousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Maroon  Bells — 
Snowmass  Additions — Proposed  '.  dated  No- 
vember 1980.  and  v«,'hlch  are  heieby  Incor- 
porated In  and  shall  be  deemid  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Maroon  Bells-Snowinaa  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(10)  ceitaln  lands  In  the  Arapaho  and 
I  "ike  National  Forests,  Colorado,  whicn  con.- 
prise  approy.imately  seventy  three  thou..«.- 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  •  .inn  en- 
titled "Mount  Evans  Wilderness — Proposed  " 
dated  June  1980,  and  which  shall  be  known 
QS  the  Mount  Evans  Wilderness. 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Na- 
tional Forest.  Coiorado  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twen'v  SIX  thou^^and  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mount 
Massive  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  Octo- 
ber 1979,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Mount  Massive  Wilderness: 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Uncompahgre 
National  Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise 
approximately  sixteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Mount  Sneflels  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed', dated  October  1979.  and  which  shah 
be  known  as  the  Mount  Sneflels  Wilderne'^s: 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest.  Colorado,  which  -omprise  approxi- 
mately sixty  cipht  thousand  live  hundrei 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Mt.  Zlrkel  Wilderness  Additions — 
Proposed",  dated  November  1980.  and  which 
aro  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Mount  Zlrkel 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88- 
577; 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  eii- 
titled  "Neota  Wilderness  Proposal  ,  da'pd 
October  1979,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Neota  Wilderness; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  Na- 
tional Forest.  Colorado,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately fourteen  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  m.ap  en- 
titled "Never  Summer  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1980,  and  vihuh 
shall  be  known  as  the  Never  Summer  Wilder- 
ness: 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  and 
White  River  National  Forests  Colorado, 
which  comprise  approxiTiiate'.y  pix'y  e.ght 
thousand   acres,   as  generally   depicted  on  a 


map  entitled  "Raggeds  Wllderne^— Pro- 
po.sed",  dated  November  1980,  ant*  which 
shall   be  known  as  the  Raggeds  Wilderness: 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Roosevelt  and 
Routt  National  Forests.  Colorado,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mount 
Rawah  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed ', 
dated  October  1979,  and  which  are  hereby 
Incorporated  In  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Rawah  Wilderness  ac  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  88-577:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  motorized  acces-o 
and  the  use  of  motorized  equipment  usea 
for  the  periodic  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  McGulre  Water  'lYansnUsslon  Line 
ditch; 

(18)  certali:  lands  In  the  San  Juar.  Na- 
tional Forest,  Colorado,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  or.  a 
map  entitled  "South  San  Juan  Wilderness — 
Proposed',  dated  October  1979,  and  ■whlc^ 
shall  be  known  as  the  South  San  Juan 
Wilderness; 

(19)  certain  lands  In  the  Rio  Grande  and 
San  Juan  National  Forests.  Colorado,  whlc^ 
comprise  approximately  slxty-slx  thcusati 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitletf 
"Weminuche  WUderi.ess  Additloiij — Prt'- 
posed'  .  dated  October  1979.  and  which  are 
herehy  incorporated  In  and  shall  be  deem»?<l 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Weminuche  Wilderness  af 
designated  by  Public  Law  93-632;  and 

(20)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  Na- 
tional Forest.  Colorado,  which  ccriprise  ap- 
pro Umatelv  ont  hundred  and  thirty  three 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  deplci«d  on  a 
rnap  entitled  "Vest  Elk  Wilderness  Add'- 
tions — Proposed".  c"al'!U  N  .vtm'oer  1»8(.,  ana 
which  a-e  hereby  Incoiporated  in  fnci  siial: 
be  der?ined  to  he  a  part  of  the  West  E'.':. 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
C>8-577. 

(b)  Thi  pre\1ous  classifications  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Primitive  Area  and  the  Wllsor 
Mountains  Primitive  Area  are  hereby 
abolished 

Sec  IOC  in  furtherance  ol  the  piuposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  the  following  lands  ai.' 
hereny  designated  as  wilderness  and.  there- 
fore, <is  components  of  the  Natlona.1  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System: 

certain  lands  m  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  South  Dakota,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately len  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled Slack  Elk  Wilderness — Proposed  , 
dated  Octobe'  1979.  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  Black  Elk  Wilderness:  provided  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  establishing  the  Custer 
State  Park  Sanctuary  i41  Stat.  986 >  and  the 
later  named  Norbeck  Wildlife  Preserve  (53 
Stat.  708)  shall  also  apply  to  the  Black  Elk 
Wilderness  to  the  extent  they  are  net  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder 
ne?is  .Act. 

Sf.c.  :04  I  a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Art  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
cultuie  shall  fie  the  maps  referred  to  !r. 
this  Title  and  legal  descriptions  of  eaci; 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Title  with 
the  Commi  tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Rf- 
sources.  United  States  Senate,  and  t'ne  Corr- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves,  and  each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  forcr 
and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this  Act-  Pro- 
vided hotccie'-,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scriptions and  maps  may  be  made  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
ard  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
oflice  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 

;b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Tl'de  shall 
he  adminL^tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  WUderness  Act  of   1964    (78  Stat    882) 
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governing  areas  designated  bv  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  arfa  designated  In  this  Act,  any 
reference  in  such  provLiions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1064  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  ^o  the  ertectUe 
date  of  this  Act 

Sec  105  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  review  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congrew  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  WUderne&s  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  892). 
his  reroinnicndatlon  on  the  suitability  or 
uns'jltaMUty  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  I»reservatlon  System  of  the  fol- 
lowing lands: 

(1)  the  PutlRlo  P"ak":  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  approumately  flfty-slx 
tliousai:d  nine  hundred  acres  In  the  San 
Isat>el  National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "BuSalo  Peaki  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area  Proposal",  dated  June  1980; 

(2)  the  FossU  Pvldge  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  apjiroximately  fifty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  ncres  In  the  Gtinnl- 
son  National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  ;nap  entitled  'Fo.ssU  Kidge  Wlldernes.«i 
Study  Area  Pronoisar  ,  dated  DerernMer   1;)79 

(3)  the  Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness 
Study  Area,  consisting  of  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  acres  In 
the  San  Isabel  National  Pores',  as  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Greenhorn 
Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  Proposal", 
dated  June  1980; 

(4)  the  South  San  Juan  Wilderness  Ex- 
pansion Study  Area,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres  in  the  Sail  Juan  National  Forest,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mon- 
tezuma Peak-V  Rock  Ttall  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  ■  dated  June   1980. 

(5>  the  Pledra  Wilderness  Study  Area,  con- 
sisting of  appioxlmately  forty -one  thousand 
f\ve  hundred  acres  In  the  San  Juan  National 
Porejt,  as  generally  depicted  o.'i  a  map  en- 
titled "Pledra  Wilderness  Study  Area  Pro- 
pj.sal",  dated  June  1980. 

(6)  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  acres  In  thr 
Rio  Grande  and  San  Isabel  National  Forests 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
•Sangre  de  Cristo  Wliderne!>s  Study  Area 
Proposal",  dated  June  1980: 

(7i  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  nineteen 
thousand  six  htmdred  acres  in  the  San  Inabe; 
National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness 
Study  Area  Proposal",  dated  June   1980; 

(8)  the  Vasquez  Peak  Wlldernes,s  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres  In  ihe  Arapaho 
National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Vasqi-ez  Peak  Wilderness 
Study  Area  Proposal",  dated  September  1980, 
and 

(91  the  West  Veedle  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  consisting  of  aporoxlmately  fifteen 
thouoand  eight  hundred  p.cres  in  the  San 
Juan  National  Forest  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  man  entitled  "West  Needle  Wilderness 
Study  Area  Proposal",  dated  June  1980 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  review  Jointly 
the  Wheeler  Oeolo(?lc  Studv  Area  consisting 
of  approximately  fourteen  thousand  acres  In 
the  Gunnison  National  Forest  as  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entlted  "Wheeler  Oeologli- 
Studv  Area  Pronoaal",  dated  .November  1980 
and  within  three  years  fo'lovlng  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  A'-t  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  lo  Congress  their  recommen- 
dations for  management  of  the  lands  In  such 
study  area  In  maVlnt;  s'ich  review  and  re- 
port, s'ich  Secretaries  shall  consider— 

(11  the  nat'iral    historical,  cuHural.  scenic 
economic,     educational,     sclentlflc.     energy. 


mineral,   and    geologic    values   of    the   study 
area; 

(2)  the  management  and  protection  of 
fragile   gejloglc   resources   within   the   area: 

(3)  possible  land  management  options  or 
designations  Including  national  park,  na- 
tional monument,  or  national  recreation  area 
designation;  addition  to  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System;  special  ad- 
ministrative designations,  and  management 
under  the  general  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  National  Forest  System; 

(4)  the  effect  of  possible  land  management 
options  on  consumers,  national  security,  and 
national.  State  and  local  economies.  Includ- 
ing timber  harvest,  tourism,  grazing,  energy, 
water,  mineral,  and  other  comoierclal  ac- 
tivities: 

(5)  the  need  for  additional  mineral  ex- 
ploration in  such  area;   and 

(6)  the  suitability  and  desirability  of  per- 
iruinent  or  temporary  road  or  other  .-necha- 
nlzed  access  Into  the  study  area,  with  special 
attention  to  access  by  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped 

(CI  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
«tudy  areas  designated  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  until  Congress 
determines  otherwise,  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgrU-ulture  so  as  to  maintain 
their  presently  existing  wilderness  character 
and  potential  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System:  Provided 
That  with  respect  to  grazing  of  livestock  and 
oil.  gas.  or  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities,  such  study  areas  shall  be 
administered  according  to  the  laws  eenerally 
applicable  to  the  National  Forest  System 

Sec  106  (ai  The  Secretary  of  .'grlculture 
shall  review  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3f\  and  3(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  892). 
his  recommendations  on  the  stiltablllty  or 
unsultabtllty  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  of  the  fol- 
lowing area- 

(11  the  Oh-Be-Jovful  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  conslstlnir  of  approximately  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  In  the  Gunnison 
National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Oh-Be-Jovful  Wlldernes.s 
Studv  Area — Proposed",  dated  November 
1980. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rlght.s  the 
Oh-Be-Joyful  Wilderness  Study  Area  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretarv  of  .Agri- 
culture so  as  to  maintain  Its  presently  ex- 
isting wilderness  character  and  potential  for 
Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System:  ProiHded.  That  such  man- 
agement reoulrement  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
submission  to  Congress  of  the  President's 
recommendation  that  such  arei  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  or  bevond  the  da'e  of 
submission  to  Congress  of  the  Preslr<ents 
recommendation  that  such  area  not  he  desig- 
nated as  wilderness-  Proridrd  further  That, 
with  resnect  to  oil,  gas  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  operations  In 
such  studv  area,  the  terms  of  the  Wilderness 
Act   of   1984   shall    applv 

Sec    107    (ai  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(I)  the  Department  nf  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  program  iRARKTT);  and 

(2 1  the  Conere.ss  has  made  Its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  In  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
of  the  environmental  Imoacts  associated  with 
alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(11  without  passliie  on  the  question  of 
Ihe  legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE 
It  Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated 
January  1979)  with  respect  to  National  For- 


est System  lands  In  States  other  than  Colo- 
rado, such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  with  respect  to  National  For- 
est System  lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lii  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  iR.ARE  II).  except  those 
lands  remaining  in  further  planning  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  areas  listed  In  sec- 
tions 105  and  106  of  this  Act,  or  prevloiLsly 
congre&slonally  designated  wildc.-ness  study 
areas,  that  review  and  evaluation  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  ol  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  a.-,  amendid  bv 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  ol  1976 
to  be  an  adequate  consldi ration  of  the  suit- 
ability of  such  lands  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be 
reqiilred  to  review  the  wilderness  option 
prior  to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and 
In  no  case  prior  to  the  date  established  bv 
law  for  completion  of  the  InitlaJ  plannlnir 
cycle;  " 

(3)  areas  In  the  State  of  Colorado  reviewed 
In  such  Final  Environmental  Statement  and 
not  designated  as  wlldernes-s  c.r  for  study  by 
Congres.?  or  remaining  In  further  planning 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  desl^iatlnn  pend- 
ing revision  of  the  Initial  plans:   and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  hv  Congress 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  con- 
duct anv  further  statewide  Roadless  Area  Re- 
Mew  and  Evaluation  of  National  Porf-st  Sys- 
tem lands  In  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  stiltablllty  for 
Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System, 

Src  108  TheCongresshereby  declares  that, 
without  amending  ihe  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  livestock  grazing  In  National 
Forest  wilderness  areas,  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  relating  to  grazing  shall 
be  Inferp'-eted  and  pdmlnlstere:!  In  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  contained  under 
the  headlni?  •Gra7lng  In  National  Forest 
Wilderness"  In  the  House  Committee  Report 
(H  Rpport  96  617)  flccompanvlni?  this  Act 

Se«-  109  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ib 
directed  to  review  all  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  disease  or  Insect  outbreaks,  forest 
Arcs,  and  the  use  of  modern  suppression 
methods  and  equipment  In  National  Forest 
System  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  in  the  State  of 
Colorado    to  lns"re  that — 

(a)  such  policies,  practices,  and  regulations 
fullv  conform  with  and  Implement  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  regardlnc  forest  fire  disease 
and  lns»ct  control,  as  such  Intent  is  expressed 
In  the  Wilderness  Act  and  this  Act;  and 

(b)  policies  practices,  and  regulations  are 
developed  that  will  allow  timely  and  efficient 
fire.  Insect,  and  disease  control,  to  provide, 
to  the  extent  reasonably  practicable,  ade- 
quate protection  of  adiacent  FVderal,  Stale, 
and  private  nonwllderness  lands  from  forest 
fires  and  disease  or  Insect  Infestations 

Sec  no  Coneress  does  not  Intend  that 
deslrnatlon  o.  wilderness  areas  In  the  State 
of  Colorado  lead  to  the  creation  of  protec- 
tive perimeters  or  buffer  /ones  around  each 
wilderness  area  The  fact  that  nonwllderneas 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
areas  within  the  wilderness  shall  not,  of  it- 
self, preclude  such  activities  or  us^s  up  'o  the 
boundary  of  the  wilderness  area 

Sec  111.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  the  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest  are  revl.sed  as  penernlly  deniced  on 
the  map  entitled  "Boundary  Adjustments 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park",  numbered 
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121-80,047,  dated  October  1.  1979,  which  shall 
be  on  tile  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director,  National  Park 
Service  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Prortded,  That  the 
srea  shown  on  such  map  as  E-5  and  known 
as  the  Twin  Sisters  area  shall  remain  a  part 
of  Rocl<y  Mountain  National  Pstrk  All  lands 
added  or  transferred  by  this  Act  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Roosevelt  National 
Forest,  and  Arapaho  National  Forest  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  retrulatlons  appli- 
cable to  the  appropriate  National  Park  or  Na- 
tional Forest  Lands  within  the  Indian  Peaks 
Wilderness  Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
95-450  (92  Stat  1099)  that  ore  transferred  by 
this  Act  to  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
shall  remain  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  Lands  within  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  that  are  adjacent  to 
the  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness  and  that  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Roosevel: 
National  Forest  shall  be  incorporated  in  and 
become  part  of  the  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  re- 
spect to  lands  added  or  transferred  by  this 
Aot  to  Rocky  Mount,aln  National  Park  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
lands  added  or  transferred  by  this  Act  to 
Roosevelt  and  Arapaho  National  Forests  may 
acquire  lands  and  Interests  in  such  lands,  by 
donation  purcha.se  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds  or  by  exchange  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  20.  1922  (42  Stat  4651,  as 
amended,  may  accept  on  tiehalf  of  the  United 
S'ates  title  to  any  land  in  section  30  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  73  west,  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian  which  lies  within  the 
boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
as  revised  by  this  Act.  in  exchange  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  notwithstand- 
ing section  8iai  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (Public  Law  90-542  82  Stat  9061, 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  patent  to  lands  lying 
w'.thln  the  Cache  La  Poudre  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  study  corridor  Upon  completion  of  the 
exchange  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  portion  of 
such  land  lying  within  the  boundary  of  the 
RTCky  Mountain  Nftti^na'  Park  as  revised  by 
this  Act 

ic)  The  Federal  lands  within  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  within  the  areas  referred 
to  as  E  2  and  OL-3  on  the  map  referred  to  In 
subsection  lai  shall  be  transferred  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  without  transfer  of 
funds. 

(d)  If  the  city  of  Longmont  Colorado 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
laiids  within  the  area  referred  to  as  E  8 
on  the  map  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  that  are  owned  by  such  city 
art  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  res- 
ervoir the  Secretary  shall  by  publication  of 
»  revised  boundary  description  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  revise  the  boundary  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Park  within  such  area  to  exclude 
the  lands  which  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reservoir  Provided  That 
the  authority  of  such  Secretary  to  revise 
the  boundary  for  this  purpose  shall  expire 
on  November  1.  1981.  and  the  only  lands 
which  may  be  excluded  are  the  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  twentv-nlne  acres  owned 
t)y  such  city. 

■e)  If  after  the  completion  of  two  com- 
plete nscal  vears  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  not  purchased  Interests  In  the  lands 
of  approximately  one  thousan-1  tw.T  hi'ndred 
acres  known  as  the  Old  McGregor  Ranch 
located  within  the  area  referred  to  as  E-2 
on  the  map  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
and  the  owner  of  such  lands  petitions  the 
Secretary  to  exclude  such  lands  from  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  the  Secretary  shall 
by  publication    of   a   revised    boundary   de- 


scription In  the  Federal  Register  rettirn  the 
boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
In  such  area  E-2  to  the  boundary  as  It 
existed  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convey,  to  the  city  of  Grand  Lake.  Colorado 
without  compensation  or  consideration,  the 
lands,  not  to  exceed  two  acres,  within  the 
area  referred  to  as  GL-5  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a). 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
provide  for  the  use  of  snowmobiles  along 
the  East  Shore  Trail  of  Shadow  Mountain 
Lake  If  after  study  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  use  will  not  result  In  any  sig- 
nificant adverse  Impact  upon  wildlife. 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness   Preservation   System — 

(a)  certain  lands  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Bell  Mountain  Wilderness — 
Proposed",  dated  February  1980,  aid  shall 
be  known  as  the  Bell  Mountain  Wildeme's, 

(b)  certain  lands  in  the  Mark  T^n-aln  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Rockplle  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  February  1980.  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Rockplle  Mountain 
Wilderness; 

(C)  certain  lands  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Plney  Creek  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  February  1980.  and  shall  be  kxiown  as 
the  Plney  Creek  Wilderness: 

(d)  certain  lands  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Devils  Backbone  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  February  1980,  and  shall  be 
known   as   the  Devils   Backbone   Wilderness. 

(e»  certain  lands  In  the  Francis  Marlon 
National  Forest,  South  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise approximately  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred acres,  are  generally  deolcted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Wambaw  Swamp  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  May  1980.  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  Wambaw  Swamp  Wilderness; 

(f )  certain  lands  In  the  Francis  Marlon  Na- 
tional Forest,  South  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Hell  Hole  Bay  Wilderness — 
Proposed",  dated  May  1980.  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Hell  Hole  Bay  Wilderness: 

igl  certain  lands  In  the  Francis  Marlon 
National  Forest,  South  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise approximately  five  thousand  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Little 
Wambaw  Swamp  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  May  1980,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Wambaw  Swamp  Wilderness: 

I  h  I  certain  lands  in  the  Francis  Marlon 
National  Forest,  South  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise aoproxlmately  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Wamt>aw  Creek  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  May  1980,  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Wambaw  Creek  Wilderness; 

(it  certain  lands  in  the  Kisatchle  National 
Forest,  Louisiana,  which  comurise  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Kisatchle  Hills  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  May  1980,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Kisatchle  Hills  Wilderness 

Maps   and  Descriptions 

Sec  202  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
provisions  of  this  Aot  take  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  file  maps  and  legal 


descriptions  of  each  wilderness  area  desig- 
nated by  this  Title  with  the  Committee  on 
-ntenor  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  n  Included  in  this  Act  Provided,  haic- 
cier.  That  correction  of  clerical  emd  typo- 
graphical errors  In  such  legal  descriptions 
and  maps  may  be  made  Each  such  map 
and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for-publlc  inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

ADMINISTRATION     OF     WILDEBNXSS 

Sec  203  Subject  to  -valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Title 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  St*t 
892  I  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
a.s  wilderness  areas,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  area  designated  in  this  Act,  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act 

And  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  same 
TTiat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill 
Insert  the  following: 

To  designate  certain  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  in  the  States  of  Colorado  South 
Dakota.  Missouri  South  Carolina,  and  Lou- 
isiana for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mo  Udau., 
Phillip   Burton, 
John    P    SEiBiKLiifc, 
Peteb  H    KosTMA-rnt, 
Beuct    P     Vewto. 
Kat    Kocovsek, 
Don   H    Clausen, 
James  P    Johnson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henbt    M      Jackson, 
Dale    Bumpers, 
John   Mzlchzr. 
Mark   O     Hatthld. 
James    A     McClure. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement   or  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
5487 1  to  designate  certain  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
South  Dakota  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

1 ,  title 

The  Senate  amendment  titled  the  bill  the 
"Colorado  National  Forest  Wilderness  Act 
of   1980"  The  House  bill   has  no  title 

Because  both  bills  have  wilderness  desig- 
nations in  states  other  than  Colorado,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  any  title  from 
the  bill 

2     FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSES 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  sec- 
tion delineating  certain  findings  and  pur- 
poses relating  to  national  forest  lands  In 
Colorado  only.  The  House  bill  has  no  such 
provision. 
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The  riinfere^s  agreed  to  the  Senate  find- 
ings  and   purposes    with    certain    changes 

3      WILUEKNESS    DESIGNATIONS 

Big  Blue  Wtlderjifis  The  House  bill  pro- 
poses a  wilderness  of  appri/xliiiately  100.000 
acres,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment  has 
some  83.100  acres  i  recent  Forest  Service  cal- 
culations estimate  the  Senate  proposal  at 
closer   to  as. 000  acres) 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
boundary  with  three  minor  changes  The 
tlrst  adds  some  J. Wo  acres  ■Included  in  the 
House  bill  I  in  the  Dexter  CreeK  drainage, 
much  of  which  lies  within  the  exl.stlng 
Uiicompahgre  I'rlmitlve  Area  The  second 
excludes  several  hundred  acres  of  land  near 
Baldy  Heak  which  are  used  by  grazing  per- 
mittees for  frequent  motorized  access  and 
Intensive  management  activities  associated 
with  livestock  grazing  The  third  change 
extends  the  wilderness  by  several  hundred 
acres  In  the  vicinity  of  Nellie  Creek  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  enforceable  boundary  on 
the  ground  The  new  wilderness  adopted  by 
the  Conferees  totals  approximately  97.700 
acres. 

Cache  La  Poudre  Wilderness:  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
pose an   Identical  9.400  acre   wilderness 

Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness  The  confer- 
ees agreed  largely  to  the  Senate  proposal 
However,  they  deleted  the  portion  of  the 
Senates  La  Plata  Peak  addition  which  lies 
east  of  the  western  edge  of  Crystal  Creek, 
and  deleted  an  area  of  private  land  (patented 
mining  claims)  In  the  headwaters  of  Lin- 
coln Creek  A  corridor  was  left  In  wilder- 
ness to  connect  the  Independence  Mountain 
portion  of  the  wilderness  to  the  main  por- 
tion The  House  b<jundary  was  followed  In 
Sayres  Gulch  and  In  Tellurium  Creek  The 
compromise  Collegiate  Peaks  proposal  totals 
approximately    159.900   acres 

Commanche  Peak  Wilderness  The  House 
bill  proposed  a  54.490  acre  wilderness, 
whereas  the  Senate  amendment  has  a  wil- 
derness of  74,000  acres  (this  figure  is  higher 
than  that  found  In  Senate  Report  96-914 
due  to  changes  In  the  boundary  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  the  proposed 
wilderness  which  were  made  by  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor ) . 

The  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  the  Sen- 
ate's addition  of  some  13.600  acres  east  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  In  order  to 
leave  the  option  open  for  possible  future 
construction  of  a  highway  Unking  the  Big 
Thompson  and  Cache  La  Poudre  Canyons. 
This  new  boundary  leaves  the  portion  of 
the  Senate  addition  which  lies  south  of  Bul- 
wark Ridge  In  wilderness,  and  creates  a 
wilderness  of  some  67.500  acres  On  the 
north  end  of  the  proposal,  the  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  deletions  to  provide  for 
a  more  enforceable  boundary  on  the  ground 
and  to  eliminate  any  potential  conflict  with 
the  proposed  Orcy  Mountain-IdylwUd  water 
project.  This  boundary  adjustment  also  cor- 
rects a  mistake  by  wliich  a  short  stretch  of 
Colorado  Route  14  a  as  Included  In  the 
House-passed  wilderness 

Holy  Cross  Wilderness  The  House  bill  pro- 
poses a  wilderness  of  approximately  101,432 
acres  The  .Senate  anieridinent  has  a  l.H.OOO 
acre  wilderness  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
wilderness  of  some  ll'6.(KX)  acres  In  so  doing 
the  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  additions 
around  Whitney  Peak  and  Ix)St  Lakes  Iliese 
areas  contain  important  wildlife  hatjltat  and 
will  preserve  the  scenic  attributes  of  Home- 
stake  Creek  watershed,  which  is  one  of  the 
heavily  used  access  routes  into  the  proposed 
wilderness  In  keeping  with  this  concept.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  accept  the  House  bound- 
ary around  Holy  Cross  city  On  the  north- 
east end.  the  conferees  agreed  to  part  of  the 
Senate  addlrlon  with  Cross  Creek,  but  not 
Orouse  Creek,  going  into  wilderness   On  the 


northwest  the  conferees  accepted  most  of  the 
Senates  Squaw  Creek  addition  but  left  out 
of  the  wilderness  several  hundred  acres 
north  of  Elk  Park  The  portions  proposed  for 
wilderness  represent  key  wildlife  areas,  es- 
pecially for  elk  On  the  west  side,  the  House 
boundary  was  used  around  Fulford  Caves 
and  Lime  Creek  and  C"uiiningham  Creek, 
whereas  the  Senate  ,-.  additions  m  the  vicinity 
of  lellurlum  Par.t  were  pulled  back  to  the 
boundary  originally  recommended  by  the 
Forest  Service  This  boundary  compromise 
will  incorporate  highly  scenic  lower  elevation 
lands  within  the  wilderness  but  exclude  sev- 
eral areas  with  timt>er  potential 

At  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  wil- 
derness the  conferees  adopted  the  House  pro- 
posal In  and  around  Tlinberlliie  Lake  ITie 
wilderness  boundary  In  this  area  is  set  back 
1.000  feet  from  the  centerllne  of  an  existing 
powerline  and  right-of-way  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  powerline  Finally,  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  boundary  In  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  area  llie  two  bills'  txjundarles 
were  only  minimally  different  here  but  the 
Senate  boundary  appeared  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  boundary  identlflcallon 

La  Ganta  Wilderness  Additions  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
pose an  Identical  60.000  acre  addition  to  the 
existing  La  Garita  Wilderness. 

4n  designating  the  additions  to  the  La 
Garita  Wilderness,  the  conferees  and  Hou.se 
and  Senate  carefully  drew  the  boundary  to 
exclude  private  lands  near  Bondholder  Mead- 
ows and  Sheep  Creek  The  conferees  have  re- 
ceived reports  that  the  Forest  Service  In- 
tends, despite  the  exclusion,  to  acquire  these 
lands  In  order  to  protect  the  adjacent  wil- 
derness from  non-wUderne^s  intruaion.s  by 
man's  activities  The  conferees  feel  that  such 
acquisition  by  condemnation  should  not  oc- 
cur. 

Lizard  Head  Wilderness  The  House  bill 
would  designate  an  approximate  40.000  acre 
wilderness  whereas  the  Senate  amendment 
would  Include  34.200  acres. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  slightly  mcxllfled 
40.000  acre  version  of  the  House  boundary 
which  contains  important  lower  elevation 
lands  In  the  Lizard  Head  Creek  drainage  and 
west  of  Flat  Top  and  Dunn  Peaks  The  minor 
adjustments  to  the  House  boundary  provide 
for  a  more  recognizable  boundary  on  the 
ground  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Lizard  Head 
trail  and  on  the  watershed  divide  between 
Navajo  and  Silver  Pick  Basins.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  draw  the  boundary  so  that  the 
primitive  road  west  of  Lizard  Head  Creek 
will  be  closed  at  the  existing  Primitive  Area 
boundary. 

Lost  Creek  Wilderness:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  designate  a  106,000  acre  Lost 
Creek  Wilderness.  The  House  bill  has  no  Lost 
Creek  provision. 

The  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provision 
and  Included  the  Lost  Creek  area  In  wilder- 
ness A  description  of  the  area  can  be  found 
In  Senate  Report  96  914  (pages  17-18)  The 
atrcess  proviso  contained  In  the  Senate  bill 
was  deleted  However,  the  conferees  note  that 
access  for  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  property,  including  the  associated  wa- 
ter rights,  owned  by  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lost  Creek  is  secured  under 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  under  Section  1323 
of  the  recently  passed  Alaska  National  Inter- 
e.st  I.ands  Conservation  Act. 

-Vfurtjon  Bells-Snournass  Wilderness  The 
boundaries  of  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  were  substantially  the  same, 
with  wilderness  designations  of  101.500  and 
100.000  acres  respectively 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate's  small 
deletion  along  Bulldog  Creek,  on  the  south 
side  of  Mount  Soprls.  In  order  to  allow  un- 
impeded access  to  an  existing  mine,  and   to 


a  Senate  addition  in  the  Lead  Kln>;  BaMr. 
(also  known  as  Mineral  Point)  ott.crvuse 
the  conferees  adopted  the  House  boundary 
which  Includes  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Teo- 
call  Mountain  and  Copper  Creek  in  wilder- 
ness The  proposed  wilderness  totals  approxi- 
mately 103.000  acres. 

Mount  Evans  Wilderness:  The  House  bill 
followed  the  Presidents  recommendation 
and  boundaries  for  an  approximately  74,0o0 
acre  wilderness  The  Senate  amendment  fol- 
lowed trie  s.inie  .'etommendution  except  tliat 
1.000  acres  were  deleted  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  proposal  in  order  to  'Insure  more 
adequate  tire  protect Ujii.  and  to  provide  for 
a  more  enforceable  boundary  on  the  ground 

The  conferees  note  that  section  4(d)(1)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  provides  for  adequate  Ore 
protection  measures  within  wilderness  imore 
detailed  discussions  of  the  Issue  can  be  found 
in  House  Reports  95  540  and  96-12J3)  and 
that  the  I.OOO  acre  area  need  nut  be  deleted 
fo.-  lire  iiLinageineal  reasons  l.owever.  ttie 
1.000  acre  Senate  deletion  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  to  provide  for  a  more  enforce- 
able and  recognizable  t>oundary  on  the 
ground 

Mount  Massive  Wilderness  Both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  proposal 
Identical  26.000  acres  wilderness  areas  In 
the  San  Isabel  National  Forest,  but  with  dif- 
ferent names  The  conferees  agreed  to  name 
the  26.000  acre  area  the  "Mount  Massive" 
Wilderness 

Mount  Sneffels  Wilderness  Both  the  House 
bin  and  the  Senate  amendment  propose  an 
Identical  16.200  acre  wilderness. 

Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness  Additions  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
propose  additions  to  the  existing  Mount 
Zirkel  Wilderness  of  approximately  68.000 
acres  However,  there  are  10  boundary  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  prof>osals 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate deletions  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  a 
small  deletion  near  Swamp  Park  which  re- 
moves a  water  ditch  from  wildernes?.  i2) 
a  900  acre  deletion  south  of  Rainbow  Lakes 
to  avoid  conflicts  with  intensive  grazing 
management  activities:  (3)  a  POO  acre  dele- 
tion north  of  Rainbow  Lakes  to  exclude  two 
existing  mining  operations.  (4)  a  200  acre 
deletion  to  allow  motorized  vehicle  use  by 
grazing  permittees  on  the  Grizzly-Helena 
trail,  and  i5)  a  200  ace  deletion  to  ex- 
clude the  L<K)kout  Ditch 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate's  dele- 
tion of  the  approximate  8.000  acre  ares 
around  Trail  Creek.  Dome  Peak  and  Man- 
zanares  Lake,  which  Includes  stands  of  com- 
mercial timber,  hut  followed  the  House 
boundary  around  Burn  Creek.  This  latter 
area  was  Judged  critically  important  for  elk 
calving  by  the  Colorado  Division  of  Wild- 
life. On  the  north  end  the  smaller  House  pro- 
posal was  followed  around  Stump  Park. 
whereas  the  more  expansive  Senate  txjun- 
dary  was  accepted  to  the  south  around 
Round  Mountain  and  Newcomb  Park. 

Seota  Wilderness:  Both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  propoee  an  iden- 
tical 9.900  acre  Neoia  Wilderness 

Never  Summer  Wilderness:  The  House  bill 
proposes  a  14.900  acre  Never  Summer  Wilder- 
ness The  Senate  amendment  Is  for  14.100 
acre*. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  excludes  a  600  acre  arta  which 
Is  subject  to  a  potential  land  exchange  with 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Raggeds  Wilderness  The  House  bill  pro- 
poses a  wilderness  of  67.0(X)  acres  whereas 
the  Senate  amendment  has  68.000  acres 
There  are  several  major  boundary  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  areas  including 
Treasure  Mountain.  Oh-De-Joyful  and  lands 
along  the  Kebler  Pass  road  The  conferees 
agreed  to  an  approxlnia,te  68.000  acre  wilder- 
ness   which    includes    the   Senate's  Treasure 


MountAln  and  the  northwest  portJon  of  the 
Senates  Kebler  Pass  addition  A  small  Sen- 
sie  deletion  in  Buck  Creek  was  also  agreed 
to.  whereas  the  House  txiundary  was  followed 
in  the  vlciiUly  of  the  Munsey-Ruby  Stock 
Drive. 

The  5,500  acre  Oh-Be-Joyful  area  was  des- 
ignated as  a  wildernesa  study  area  1  he  con- 
ferees believe  the  area  has  Ixxh  high  wilder- 
ness and  mineral  values  and  decided  that 
more  informaiiun  was  needed  before  a  final 
Isnd  allocation  decision  is  reached  in  this 
regard,  the  conferees  agreed  that  adequate 
sausurface  mineral  Information  should  be 
available  to  Congress  so  that  mlormed  de<  1- 
slorLS  can  be  made  as  to  whether  to  desig- 
nate the  area  as  wilderness.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  area  would  be  subject  to  mineral 
exploration  and  development  subject  to  the 
management  provisions  of  sulisectlon  4(d) 
(J)  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Rauah  Wilderness  Additions  The  House 
bill  designates  a  49.930  acre  addition  to  the 
existing  Rawah  Wilderness  J  he  Senate 
amendment  has  48,800  acres 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  version 
which  includes  a  proviso  to  Insure  motor- 
ized atcis.s  to  the  McGulre  Water  Transmis- 
sion Line  ditch  to  permit  periodic  mainte- 
nance and  repair  With  the  acc<>ptance  of 
this  pnniso.  the  130  acre  Senate  deletion 
becomes  unnecessary 

South  Sa7i  Juan  Wilderness.  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  des- 
ignate an  Identical  130.000  acre  South  San 
Juan  Wilderness  The  conferees  agreed  thai 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  re-examine  this  boundary  In  the 
97th  Congress  to  determine  If  a  tx)undary 
adjustment  should  be  made  to  accommodate 
vehicular  traffic  into  several  lakes  within  the 
proposed  wilderness 

Wemmuche  Wildcrr^ess  Additions:  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
call  for  Identical  66.00<J  acre  additions  to  the 
existing  Wemlnuche   Wllderne.ss 

West  Elk  Wilderness  Additions  The  House 
bill  proposes  additions  of  approximately  130.- 
000  acres  to  the  e.xistln).'  West  Elk  Wilder- 
ness The  Senate  ani^ndmcnt  pn>pose.s  addi- 
tions of  131  000  acres  The  conferees  agreed 
to  an  approximate  133  (X)0  acre  wilderness. 
accepting  the  House  boundary  in  West  Elk 
Creek.  Minnesota  pass.  Sink  Creek  I.unch 
Creek.  Mill  Creek  and  Upper  Squirrel  Creek 
The  Senate  boundary  was  followed  around 
Mount  Gunnison.  Soap  Creek,  and  Beaver 
Creek 

Black  Elk  Wilderness  (South  Dakota)  : 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment propose  an  Identical  10.700  acre  wil- 
derness 

The  conferees  agreed  to  name  the  wilder- 
ness after  the  famous  Sioux  Chief.  Black  Elk. 
Bell  Mountain  RockpUe  Mountain.  Piney 
Creek  and  Devils  Backhone  Wilderness  (Afu- 
tourii  The  Senate  amendment  proposes  an 
8530  acre  Bell  Mountain  Wilderness,  a  3.920 
acre  R<x-kpile  Mountain  Wilderness  an  8.400 
sere  Piney  Creek  Wilderness  and  a  6,800  acr« 
Devils  Backt)one  W  ildernes.s— all  In  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest.  Missouri  The  House 
bill  has  no  such  proposals,  but  Identical  wil- 
derness designations  were  pa.s,sed  bv  the 
House  as  part  of  H  R    5341 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  four  Identical 
proposals  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
MR  5341  Descriptions  and  discussion  of  the 
four  areas  can  be  found  In  House  Report 
«6  1088.  parts  1  and  2  The  conferees  note 
that  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  these 
lour  Missouri  areas  should  be  filed  with  the 
rommlttees  on  Agriculture  as  well  as  the 
Mou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Anairs  and  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
"^^ources  Committee 

W^^r^°''     •^"'""'P-    "'■"    Hole    Bay.    Little 
^°jnbau:  Swamp,  and   Wambau    Creek   Wil- 

The     Senate 


""•»«"      iSouth      Carolina, 


amendment  propo.ses  a  5.100  acre  Wambaw 
Swamp  Wilderness,  a  1.980  Hell  Hole  Bay  Wil- 
derness, a  5.000  acre  Little  Wambaw  Swamp 
Wilderness,  and  a  1.640  acre  Wambaw  Creek 
Wilderness  all  In  the  Francis  Marlon  Na- 
tional Forest.  South  Carolina  The  House  bill 
has  no  such  proposals,  but  identical  wilder- 
ness designations  were  passed  by  the  House  as 
part  of  HR  5341. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  four  Identical 
proposals  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  H  R 
5341  Descriptions  and  discussion  of  the  four 
areas  can  be  found  in  House  Report  96-1088. 
Parts  1  and  2  The  conferees  note  that  the 
maps  and  legal  descriptions  should  be  filed 
with  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  as  well 
as  with  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee. 

Kisatchie  Hills  Wilderness  iLouisianai: 
The  Senate  amendment  proposes  an  8.700 
acre  Kisatchic  Hills  Wilderness  in  the  Kis- 
atchie National  Forest,  Louisiana  The  House 
bill  has  no  such  proposal,  but  an  Identical 
designation  passed  the  House  as  part  of  HR 
5341 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  identical  pro- 
posal of  the  Senate  amendment  and  HR 
5341  A  de.scription  and  discussion  of  the 
Kisatchie  Hills  area  can  be  found  in  House 
Report  96  1088,  Parts  1  and  2  The  conferees 
note  that  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  this 
area  should  be  filed  with  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  as  well  as  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  Kisatchie  Na- 
tional Forcit  exists  today  largely  due  to  the 
unfailing  efforts  of  Caroline  Dormon  who  led 
the  effort  to  Colabllsh  the  forest  in  the  1920s 
In  recognition  of  these  efforts,  the  conferees 
feel  the  Forest  Service  may  wish  to  men- 
tion Mrs  Dormon's  Interest  and  dedication 
In  informational  literature  wh.ch  may  be 
published  regarding  the  new  wilder.iess,  or 
take  other  measures  (such  as  the  posting 
of  signs  or  plaques  at  prominent  entry  or 
use  points  in  the  Kisatchie  Hills  Wilderness) 
which  the  Forest  Service  feels  would  com- 
memorate Mrs  Dormon's  affection  for,  and 
devotion  to,  the  area 

4        WHEELEB     GEOLOGIC    STtJDY     AREA 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  provides  for 
a  joint  Department  of  the  ;nterior  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  an  11,000  acre  area  adjacent  to  the 
existing  wilderness  Section  4(b)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  mandates  a  similar  study 
on   approximately   21,000   acres 

The  LX)nferees  agreed  to  a  14,000  acre  study 
area  Further  discussion  of  the  study  area 
can  be  found  in  the  House  and  Senate  Re- 
ports  accompanying    the   bill 

5     WiLDERNESS   STUDY    AREAS 

The  Senate  Amendment  designates  nine 
areas  In  Colorado  for  further  wilderness 
study  The  House  bill  has  no  such  provi- 
sion, except  for  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Study 
Area  discussed  previously  In  this  Joint  State- 
ment of  Managers. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  study 
area  and  interim  management  proviso  The 
Wilderness  study  period  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  changed  from  2  to  3  years  Where  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  studies  be  incorporated  into  the 
land  management  plans  required  by  the  Na- 
tional  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 

6.      OTHER      PRESIDENTIAL      WILDERNESS      RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

In  the  course  of  considering  HR  5487. 
both  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  have  care- 
fully examined  the  administration's  recom- 


mendation for  wilderness  designations  of  the 
following  roadless  areas: 


Area  name 


Approxl- 
Rare  II  mate 

IX>.  No.        acreage 


Kannah    Creek 

Willow     Creek     i  Paw- 
nee Grasslands)... 

Hermo.sa    

Ruubideau     

Tabeguache     


02-195 


30,200 


A2   309 

12.800 

A2   306 

76.000 

02-241 

16.000 

02-242 

7.1100 

The  conferees  determined  that  the  800 
acre  North  Platte  Area  i  A2080 1  ,  should  re- 
main as  a  pending  wilderness  recommen- 
dation The  conferees  expect  that  the  North 
Platte  Area  i  which  lies  mostly  in  Wyoming 
but  has  a  small  portion  in  Colorado  i  will 
be  addressed  in  future  legislation  dealing 
with   the  State  of  Wyoming 

Ihe  two  Committees  and  the  conferees 
have  determined  that  the  5  above  listed 
areas  should  not  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness and  that  the  lands  should  become 
available  for  appropriate  nonwilderness 
multiple  uses  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  generally  applicable  to 
National  Forest  lands  not  designated  as 
Wilderness  Of  course,  the  portions  of  admin- 
istration recommended  wilderness  lying 
adjacent  to  the  wilderness  and  wilderness 
study  designations  of  this  bill  and  not 
selected  for  wilderness  or  wilderness  study 
designation  also  fall  within  this  category 

The  conferees  note  that  In  correspondence 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  two  Committees  and  various  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  indicated  that  the  foregoing  language 
would  be  an  adequate  Indication  of  legis- 
lative intent  to  not  designate  as  wilderness 
a  RARE  II  roadless  area  that  had  beon 
recommended  as  wilderness  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  free  such  areas  for  non- 
wilderness  multiple  use  management. 

7     WILDERNESS    REVTEW    CONCERNS 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains so-called  "release  sufficiency  "  lan- 
guage addressing  the  wilderness  review  and 
future  management  of  areas  not  designated 
as  Wilderness  by  the  bill  or  remaining  in 
wilderness  study  or  admlriLstrative  "further 
planning"  upon  enactment  of  the  bill  The 
House  bill  contains  no  such  provision 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  a  technical  amendment  to  In- 
sure that  its  application  is  limited  to 
national  forest  lands  in  Colorado  A 
thorough  discussion  of  this  matter  can  be 
found  on  pages  23-27  of  Senate  Report 
96-914 

8     CRAZING 

The  House  bill  directs  a  review  of  all  poli- 
cies practices,  and  regulations  of  the  I>- 
partment  of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  live- 
stock grazing  in  national  forest  wilderness 
areas  nationwide  and  .nstructs  the  Forest 
Service  to  Implement  new  policies  prac- 
tices and  regulations  where  necessary  to 
conform  livestock  grazing  management  In 
Wilderness  with  the  intentions  of  Congress 
This  mandate  Is  embellished  with  House 
Committee  Report  language  containing 
guidelines  which  explain  the  Intentions  of 
Congress 

The  Senate  amendment  legislatively  In- 
corporates these  guidelines  by  reference  and 
statutorily  applies  them  to  areas  in  Colo- 
rado only 

T'he  conferees  agreed  to  a  modified  pro- 
vision, which  is  nationwide  m  its  applica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  The  conferees  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
indicated  that  It  Is  already  beginning  to 
implement  the  guidelines  and  it  Is  the 
understanding    of    the    conferees    that    the 
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authorlzlriK  rommlttees  Intend  to  closely 
monitor  '.he  Implementation  of  the  guide- 
lines throuKh  subspqueiit  ovprslght  hear- 
ings to  Insure  thut  'he  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  the  guidelines  are  adhered  to  by 
the  Forest  Service  Of  course,  the  reference 
to  the  guidelines  In  this  bill  dres  not  pre- 
clude the  Congress  from  recfinslderlng  the 
Issue  of  grazing  In  wilderness  area-s  statu- 
torily In  the  future  If  future  oversight  hear- 
ings reveal  that  the  guidelines  are  not  being 
applied  in  ac-ordance  with  Con^ircsa  Inten 
Uons 

g     ACC1S.S 

Section  7  of  the  Sena'e  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  pertaining  to  access  to  non- 
Federally  owned  lands  within  national  for- 
est wilderness  areas  in  Colorado  The  House 
bill  has  no  such  provision 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  section 
be<-au.se  similar  language  has  already  paased 
Congress  in  section  1323  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 

10       flRK       INSKI-rs     AND     lIl.SKA.St 

The  Senate  amendment  has  a  provision 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view policies  and  practices  related  to  control 
and  management  of  disease  Insec*  outbreaks 
and  fire  In  national  forest  wilderness  areas 
In  Colorado  The  House  bill  has  no  such 
provision 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion but  struck  the  words  "mat  efTectlve"  be- 
caase  It  was  detennlned  that  the  most  cost 
efTe<nve  measures  of  controlling  Are.  Insects 
and  disease  ml>:ht  not  alwavs  constitute  the 
most  approprla'e  or  desirable  approach  to 
fire.  Insect  and  disease  management. 
11     Buma   7X)Nr-s 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion making  It  clear  that  the  designation  of 
wilderness  areas  In  Colorado  should  not  lead 
to  the  creation  of  •protective  perimeters  or 
buffer  zones  "  around  such  areas  The  House 
bill  has  no  such  provLslon 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision 

13       ROCKT      MOrNTAIN      NATTONAI.     PARK 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion applying  to  boundary  modifications  for 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  The  House 
bin  has  no  such  provision 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion with  one  modification  to  keep  the  Twin 
SLsters  area  within  the  Park  Further  discus- 
sion of  the  boundary  chank-es  may  be  found 
on  page  27'.'88  of  the  Congrcssl  .rml  Record 
for  September  25.  1980 

Mo    Udam  . 

Pun.ijp   Burton. 

John    F     SriBFULiNc. 

PETEK     H       KoffTMATER. 

Briki:   F    Ventc, 
Ray    Krx-.ovsrK. 
Don   H    Ci.Atisrv. 
James   l*    J  imnson 
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Henrt   M    Jachson, 
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John    Melciih. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    7765 
OMNIBUS     RECT>NCILIA'nON     ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
Hou.se  Resolution  824.  I  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  iH  R  7765'  to 
provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 


The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  H(/use  Resolution  824.  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  iis  having 
been  reiw) 

I  t'or  conference  report  and  .statement, 
.see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 26.  1980  1 

The  SPEAKf:R  The  gentleman  from 
Coiuiwticut  'Mr  OiAiMoi  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  ;)0  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Latta)  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes 

The   Chair   reco«TUzes   the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimqi. 
general  leave 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Sp<iiker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  MenibtTs 
may  have  b  legislattve  days  Wi'.hin  whuh 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
insert  extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
eice  report  on  H  R    7765 

TtM'  SPFAKP;R  Is  there  objectlcni  to 
the  r«»<)iie.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut'' 

'niere  wa.s  no  objwtlon 

Mr  CHAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.'>'lf  7  minutes 

Mr  Si)€aker.  I  rise  with  pleiusure  to 
urge  the  adQr>tlon  of  the  conference 
agrwment  on  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1980  Approval  by  this  House 
today  and  sub.sefiuent  approval  by  the 
other  body  will  mean,  a  reduction  In  the 
delicil  for  fisciU  year  1981  of  $8  3  billion. 
I>*t  us  .savor  that  figure  for  a  moment — 
$8  3  billion  on  the  deficit  for  the  current 
M.sral  year  And  conversely.  If  we  do  not 
pa-ss  this  bill,  we  would  have  to  add  that 
amount  to  the  already  much  Ux)  high 
deficit 

It  Ls  an  achievement  which  every 
Member  of  this  body  may  lake  pride  In 
accomplishing  It  repres«»nts  a  demon- 
stration of  what  the  Congress  can  do  in 
terms  of  self-di.sclplme  when  it  puts  Its 
collective  muid  to  the  ta.sk 

Many  of  the  reductions  In  spending 
and  the  revenue  features  will  result  Ln 
long-term  .savings  for  the  taxpayers  In 
future  years  This  Ls.  my  colleagues,  Im- 
port^mt  for  you  to  remember  in  these 
waning  days  of  the  96th  Congress  as  I 
speak  to  you  libout  budget  matters  for 
probably  the  last  time 

As  you  all  are  painfully  aware,  three- 
fourths  of  the  spending  that  occurs  ui 
any  given  year  Is  mandated  by  laws 
pa.ssed  In  some  earlier  Congre.ss  These 
are  the  permanent  appropriations,  the 
spending  from  earlier  budget  authority, 
the  mandatories,  and  the  entitlements. 
The  one-fourth  of  a  years  spending  that 
comes  through  so-called  discretionary 
spending  is  largely  in  the  field  of  a  na- 
tional defense 

Thus.  In  the  long  run.  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  hold  down  spending  must  be 
aimed  at  the  nondiscretlonary  areas  The 
Congre.ss  must  restrain  the  temptation 
to  create  new  and  additional  entitle- 
ments, and  from  time  to  time  the  Con- 
gress must  curtail  correct,  change,  post- 
pone, and  eliminate  some  programs 

The  approach  should  be  rational  and 
deliberate  The  cuts  and  changes  should 
be  done  with  a  scalpel  rather  than  a  meat 
axe,  but  the  Job  must  be  done.  There  will 
always  be  special  and  vested  interests 
that  resist  any  change  in  spending  pro- 


grams and  In  taxation  The  blandish- 
ments of  these  interests  are  muted,  how- 
ever, when  the  impact  and  burden  are 
spread  and  when  tlie  resulting  changes 
are  packaged  together,  as  In  this  recon- 
ciliation proce  s  The  job  will  never  be 
easy  The  ody&sey  of  the  reconc illation 
bill  in  this  Congress  underscores  thu 
fact. 

The  efTort  truly  began  In  the  mara- 
thon meetings  oi  the  House  and  Senate 
leadership  with  top  administration  rep- 
resentatives as  they  sought  Jointly  to 
seek  to  arrest  growth  In  spending  ea  a 
means  to  combat  runaway  inflation  and 
chaos  in  the  marketplace 

Reconciliation  was  Included  In  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  when  It  was  adopted  6 
months  ago.  The  various  committees 
that  were  directed  to  achieve  reform.s 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligence 
m  achieving  the  savings  and  revenue  in- 
creases The  House  passed  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  on  September 
4  Thereafter,  the  largest  conference 
committee  ever  assembled  met  and 
divided  it.self  into  subconferences.  The 
result  Is  the  at^reements  now  before  us 

Originally,  savings  of  $6  4  billion  In 
spending  and  additional  revenues  of  $4  2 
billion  were  agreed  to  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  When  the  reconciliation 
measure  pa.ssed  the  House,  savings  In 
spendmgs  of  $S  7  billion  and  additional 
revenues  of  $4  billion  were  contained  In 
the  bill  The  key  difTerence  between  tho.se 
figures  and  the  original  goals  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  House  eliminated  the  pro- 
vision reducing  twlce-a-year  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  for  Federal  retirees  to 
once  a  year  That  cost  us  $700  million  In 
saving.^ 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
substantially  the  deficit  reduction  con- 
templated m  the  bin  that  passed  the 
H  I'lse  How,  then,  did  a  reduction  of  $9  7 
hUl'on  become  $8  3  billion,  the  figure  I 
cited  a  few  moments  ago'' 

The  largest  item  Is  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  amendment  HR  1543 
The  House-pa.ssed  reconciliation  con- 
tained .savincs  of  $1  3  billion  for  this 
bill  post!X>ning  the  effective  date  for 
the  legislation  until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  But  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  other  body  on  this  legis- 
lation So,  the  saving  assumed  In  the 
reconciliation  bill  has  actually  been 
achieved  wTthout  any  action  on  this 
legislation  whatsoever  In  short,  the  coet 
has  been  av-olded  and  the  $13  billion 
IS  not  ml.ssing  TTiere  are  also  changes 
due  to  a  later  effective  date  and  more 
recent   economic  assumptions 

In  addition,  net  revenues  are  In- 
creased by  $3  6  billion  in  this  agreement, 
so  the  deficit  reduction  In  the  confer- 
ence agreement  Is  roughly  $100  million 
under  that  of  the  House-passed  bill 

In  closing,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  again 
t*>  commend  everyone  who  had  a  hand 
In  this  reco'ic'liatton  process  those 
who  supported  the  Idea,  my  colleaeues 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  the  various 
chairmen  who  complied  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Hou.se,  all  those  mem- 
t)ers  of  all  the  committees  Involved  who 
laithfully      attended      the      conference 
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meetings,  the  staffs  of  the  various  com- 
mittee-s 

I  want  to  especially  pay  my  gratitude 
to  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has  taken 
on  th.s  job  of  reconciliation  for  well 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Honorable 
Leon  Panetta  of  California,  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  and  diligently 
and  tenaciously,  and  without  whom,  I 
might  say.  I  ver>'  much  doubt  that  there 
would  have  been  a  bill  here  today.  It 
was  Mr  Panetta's  stick-to-it-iveness  and 
his  doBK'edness  and  his  understanding 
of  what  was  involved  and  staying  with 
It  that  brought  about  this  reconciha- 
tion  bill  I  hope  this  reconciliation  proc- 
ess will  be  with  us,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  we  are  all  indebted  to  Leon 
Panftta 

When  the  history  of  the  96th  Congress 
IS  written,  the  passage  of  H  R  7765,  the 
Omnibus  Recrnclliation  Act  of  1980. 
will  rank  among  its  true  achievements. 
It  is  my  opinion  and  my  belief  that 
what  we  are  developing  here  Ls  a  sound 
and  rational  legislative  means  of  look- 
aig  at  the  nondlscretionary  programs, 
the  entitlement  programs,  those  massive 
programs  where  huge  amounts  of  money 
are  automatically  expended  and  looking 
for  ways  ir.  which  to  make  those  pro- 
grams better 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill,  and  I  reser/e  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

"    1030 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker  I  'leld  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker  after  ha\:ng  been 
on  the  opposite  side  of  many, 
many  budget  delates  over  the  last  4 
years.  I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able  to 
join  my  isCocl  friend.  Bob  Giaimo,  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  I  think  It  is  fair  to  suv 
that  1  .support  it  with  far  l?ss  cnthu.si- 
asm  than  does  our  able  chairman,  but 
nonetheless.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report 

I  might  say  that  history  will  reveal 
that  the  Republicans  were  urging  that 
we  take  up  this  reconciliation  process 
that  wa-s  provided  for  under  the  law 
several  'nonths  back  and  tliat  finally  we 


have  gotten  our  Democratic  colleague."^ 
to  agree  that  reconciliation  should  be  a 
part  of  the  budget  process  We  welcome 
their  support  for  the  position  that  we 
put  forth  for  many,  many  months 

On  the  surface,  this  bill  represents 
.some  real  progress  toward  getting  the 
budget  under  control  The  latest  CBO 
e.stimates  of  the  conference  agreement 
show  that  m  fiscal  year  U*80.  ^pend'np 
will  be  $4  6  billion  le.ss  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case  and  the  revenues 
will  be  $3  6  billion  higher  This  means 
that  the  1981  deficit  w1I!  be  about  $8.2 
billion  lower  than  would  t>e  the  ca^e  If 
this  bill  is  not  passed.  So,  if  anv  cf  m> 
colleagues  are  thinking  about  voting 
against  this  reconciliation,  just  keep  this 
m  mind,  that  if  you  vote  against  it,  you 
are  saying  you  vote  for  $8.2  billion  more 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

FlTIWSt!   jF  5*V1NGG  IN  IH[  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION 
ACT  OF  1980  (H.R.  7765) 

(Dollar  imounts  in  milllnnsl 


Ettimate  of  savings 

Bud  jet 
at'thont* 


Eilinijte  of  savinji 


Budget 
suUiority 


Outlays 


Reduc«s  tne  level  at  the  airwayt 
piogram  (ADAP)  in  the  reauthufi- 
JSlion  Dili.  H.R.  6721 

Highv.ay  safeiy _ 

Title  VI    Small  Buiinesr: 

Public  Law  9f  302  provides  thit 
ag:icultural  Jisaster  loans  wculo 
oe  Itnited  largely  'o  eusti.ig 
farmers    Home    Administration 

programs ..   ^ 

Titlf  VII    Vele'ans  Affairs: 

Truhtens  eligibility  criteria  fof  medi- 
cal ci-re. . . 

Peducer  fitghl  training  ar^'  corre- 
spondence course  benetrts 
among  other  changes 

Improves  the  collection  ol  deots 
(rom  VA  loans . 

Seducer  v»  COLA..   .  ... 

Title  VIII:  *ays  anj  Means  (spending): 

Reimou  semeni  relorms  ar.j  other 
changes  in  tha  medi^iC  aad 
med'care  programs . . 

Unemplcyment  compensation  B«ne- 
trls .._  

Social  'ecurity  oenefits  and  other... 

Public  La*  %-26i  in  Public  Law 
9€-?72  (Disatitil^  InS'iraice  and 
A-loptio;  tssistance)  jrKijnes 
savings  in  welfare  and  disabiiily 
programs..      


-300 
-5 


-60 
-15 


800 

-600 

109 

-109 

-32 

-32 

1*4 

?02 

-208 

-12 


-32 
-l-I 


-91S 

-147 
-3S 


Total  sanngs- 


-118         -235 
-3.097      -4.631 


OuUavs 


-418 
-33 


Title  II:  Education  and  Labor: 

Changes  to  the  child  nutrition  pro- 

tramj  -1375        -J375 

Reform  t^e  £ua  anleed  ituden*  loan 

rGSL)   prugiair   t>»   reducing  de 

*aLl'  rate?  anr*  other  refor-ns  in 

est  inii  ndSl  IP  the  Education 

Amendment  ol  1980,  Public  Law 

*  d'4 -432 

Annuani."    the    COLA    Lnder   tho 

►  erlfiil  ErT'pio.'ees  Corrpensatio" 

Act  fUCA)  -33 

fitle  HI     hteritats  and  foreign  (.cm 
nerce 
Re  ■nlursement  relcrms  and  ot^er 

cl'^'iEes    I"    tHf    medicaid    and 

mertcarf  rrofiars : (-12)      (-915) 

Benelit  reforrrs  in  the  railroad  re- 

ti'emen;    piopiarp    1o    decease 

Ijeiiehti  3"'J  intrea'e  earmarVe^ 

'pvenuei  into  tr^p  Uir^  —70 

Public    Law   96  254    orovides   that 

Amtrai-    capita,    grants    will    oe 

paid     ,1,1     needed     rathe:     than 

Qua  terl* .  ...     .  _ 

Title  i\     Po5*  Offi'.e  ?!id  Civil  Service 
Peform;  vaiiou!  pay  and  'e'l'crTent 

provis.ijns  for  Federal  eT-pioyees.  —18 

Rei.-ces   (ubiic   sei.ice  cost  suli- 

tidiei  to  the  Post  Office    .     .     ..         -  25C 
■deduces   present  and  adiusts  oay 

torjone  revenue  suDsiCies  to  the 

Post  Uh.ce  ..         -161 

tilt  *    PjLilit  rtoiA!  a  i  Transportation. 
DecieajP"  the  'isca!  1980  and  1961 

^'bi  nation  ceilings  on  trie  Federai- 

tfii?  highway  p'og.ams 


-13 

-172 

-i2 

250 

-161 
-657 


TITLE  IX:  Ways  and  Mean?  f revenues)' 

Increases  duty  oi  importi  of  eth/l 
atcofroi  (0  oe  use^  m.  ci  as,  a 
fuel .. 

Provides  royalty  owners  with  a 
credit  of  up  to  1 1.000  against  th* 
windfall  profits  tat  imposed  dur- 
ing 193C     .   .     

ReTJi'e!  cor'-orati:-''  that  ea'n 
more  t^an  Si.00C'.:iOj  to  pa,  esti- 
mated la^e!  c'  at  leas;  51  perctn' 
cl  the  curreit  ye.i*  ',  liability  in- 
stead ol  ba'r'ng  estimatT:!  tases 
cnly  on  last  >ear  s  ii.'DiliIy.       .   _ 

Reftiict:  iss^.'Tce  rjl  taieiempt 
mortgage  si.b>id,  bonds 

Postpones  the  scheduled  ceciea<es 
in  the  Fedeiai  teiecionf  er'^se 
tax.  1  yt. 

includes  employee  fIC*-  axes 
P3!d  Ov  an  er,-piiiyer  as  ?an  of  the 
employee  'ncome  tor  ta>  and  tran- 
sit puroo"e'-    .       

Taie!:  gains  on  sales  ol  fo:eigr  i!>- 
vestmei-it  in  US   real  e.lste 

Terroinaliun  cl  special  Federal 
funding  o'  unempiovmeni  bene- 
fits paid  to  CfTA  YKorkefJ 

ToU'  revenue  increases 

Total  impact  on  defrit... - 


ileirenue  increases 


+U 


-IM 


-h3.063 
-1-256 

+3M 


-fiMS 


-My  276 


'  Nonadd.  Alto  reflected  under  Ways  and  Means  Commrtln. 


COMPASISON  or  FlkST  AHO  SECOND  BJDGtl  RESOLUTION  RECONCILIATION  ASSUMPTIONS 

Iln  millions  o'  dollisrsi 


First  Budget  Resolution 

assurnpfio."^ 


Houie-passed  reconcilialio- 

biii 


Second 


auvmpllM 


Conference  itrf"*^' 


Committee:  Profram 


Budget 
authority 


Outlay 


Budget 
authoilty 


Outlay 


Budget 
euthonty 


Outlay 


Budget 
authority 


Outtor 


nierstate  and  Foreign  Commerce' 

Arntrati 

Railroad  rehabilitation 

"silroad  retirement 

Health 

l^ays  and  Means. 

Health 

01 

AFDC  """".lli; 

Unemctoyment  conpensalion 

Trade  ad|U!tnient  assistance 

iociai  secu'ity  uenetits,  prisoners,  etc. 
Posl  •.iftirr  ji ,)     ivii  Service, 

Pa<  entitlements 

COLA 

Public  service  cost  subtidiei 

Forgone  rr,;er<ue  subsidies 

Public  Woiiis  and  Transportation: 

Highway  reductions 

Ai'r,ortaif*ay 

Highway  safety 


-100 


-155 


-200 


-500 
-200 


-100 
-200 

-1,  20Ci 

-100 

500 

-200 


+27 
-23 


-118 


-24 
-170 


-714 
-235 


-70 

—23 

-1-4 
-118 


-155 
-13 
-2* 

-178 

-754 
-235 


-70 


-m 

-13 


-12 


-•U 


-US 


-70 
-1,277 


-70 
-1,277 


+50 
-1,277 


+50 
-1.277 


-500 

-500 


-500 

-500 


-78 


-153 


-78 


-153 


-32 

-18 


-236 

-147 


-35 

-52 


-250 
-216 


-300 
-300 


-700  . 
-50 


-300 


-250 
-216 

-700 
-60 


-250 
-216 


-300 


-250 
-216 

-700 
-55 


-250 
-161 


-300 

-5 


-290 
-1« 

-ta 

-«0 

-1$ 
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Fint  Budiet  Rttdutton 
atsumption 


Houit-pisied  rKoncidation 
bdl 


Second  Budiit  RexHution 
aisumption 


CommlttN:  Propim 


Bud|«t 
■uthority 


Oulliy 


BudHt 
tuthomy 


Outlay 


Bud(«t 
authority 


Outlay 


Conference  ifreement 


Bud|et 
authority 


Outlay 


i!uulion  and  Labor: 
Ch  Id  nulritioiu.. 
Student  loeni 


-bOO 
-350 


-500 
-350 


f£C^. 


Veleranj 

Medical  care 

flijril  Ira  nini  and  (.cr'eipondence. 

Cebl 

Burial  benefitt 

Veterans  COLA , 

Armed  Services:  COLA... , 

Small  Busineu   SBA  i)i$«iter  loans 


-400 

'umpeeiM' 


-«00 


-480 

-251 

-33 

-109 
-63 

-116 
-87 


-«3 

-IM 

-33 

-109 
-63 

-116 
-87 


-480 

-432 

-33 

-109 

-32 

-144 


-489 

-418 

-33 

-109 

-32 

-144 


-375 
-432 
-33 

-109 
-32 
-144 


-375 

-418 

-33 

-109 

-J2 

-U4 


-400 

-800 


-400 
-600 


-too 


-600 


-71 
-300 

-800 


-«l 
-300 

-600 


-202 

-866 


-201 


ToUI. 

Revenues... 


-4.  250  -6.  400 

4,200 


-4.239  -5.744 

4,000 


-4.652  -6,558 

4,000 


-3,092 


3.645 


-4,631 


A  Closer  examination  of  the  conference 
agreement  will  show  some  real  improve- 
aients  over  the  reconciliation  bill  which 
passed  the  House  this  past  September. 
For  example,  at  the  Senate's  insistence 
a  number  of  genuine  permanent  savings 
were  enacted  in  such  areas  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  medicare,  medicaid, 
et  cetera  In  all  these  ca.ses  the  savings 
are  more  substantiiU.  and  I  emphasize 
that  more  substantial  than  those  in  the 
Kouse-passed  bill.  The  conference  report 
tightens  up  the  mortijage  subsidy  bonds, 
not  enough,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  does 
restnot  the  use  of  this  device  somewhat 
The  $3  2  billion  worth  of  cost  increas- 
ing benefit  improvements  in  tne  House 
bill  was  scaled  back  to  about  $800  m.Uion, 
a  reduction  of  about  75  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  ths  conference 
report  contains  many  items  which  have 
no  business,  and  I  stress  that,  no  business 
in  a  budget  reconciliation  bill  I  pointed 
that  out  previously  on  this  floor  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  once  again.  As  I 
have  stated,  there  are  still  program  ex- 
pansions in  this  bill  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  additional  $800  million  over 
the  next  5  years.  Certainly  this  is  not  the 
place  (or  such  programs  to  be  expanded 
The  real  intent  and  purpose  of  recon- 
ciliation was  to  make  reductions  in  pro- 
grams and  not  exi>ansions.  For  example, 
certain  nutrition  programs  wh'ch  are  not 
scneduled  to  expire  until  next  vear  or 
the  year  after  have  been  reauthorized 
tantil  1984  in  a  very  transpar..'nt  attempt 
to  keep  these  programs  from  undergoing 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  normal  reau- 
thorl7.atinn  proce.ss. 

Furthermore  many  savii.gs  arc 
ai  neved  merely  by  pushmg  spendmg 
ifom  1  year  into  the  next  For  example, 
tlie  monthly  medicare  payment  to  hos- 
pitals of  $675  mill  on  scheduled  for 
September  1981.  is  delayed  one  month 
until  October  1981,  in  order  to  push  the 
expenditures  f.-om  fiscal  year  1981  into 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Now.  while  I  do  not  believe  that  on 
balance  these  abuses  outweigh  the  posi- 
tive features  of  thus  bill,  we  must  make 
certain  we  do  not  repeat  our  mistakes 
when  we  take  up  reconciliation  next  year 
Li't  me  also  say  that  we  should  not  go 
overboard  in  praJs'ng  the  work  of  the 
committees  in  comuig  up  with  these  re- 
conciliation savings  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  spending  reductions  In  1981  will  total 
$4  6  billion  out  of  a  total  budget  of  $632 
billion 

NoM.  we  have  worked  on  this  recon- 
ciliation bill  for  6  months  and  only  cut 


spending  by  $4  6  billion.  Let  me  remind 
vou  that  when  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  we  agreed  to  cut  $16 
billion  in  order  to  keep  within  the  $632 
billion  spending  limitation  That  means 
that  early  in  the  97th  ingre.  s  we  are 
Koing  to  have  to  go  thro  ign  tl.d  recon- 
ciliation again,  not  just  !■)  cut  $4  6  billion 
in  spending,  but  to  cut  Jl6  billion.  If  we 
are  successful  in  doing  that,  and  I  cer- 
Uinly  hope  we  will  be.  tien  we  will  have 
something  to  be  proud  c.  Unfortunately. 
I  am  afraid  the  actions  'f  this  lameduck. 
96th  Congress  may  mn-ce  cuts  of  that 
magnitude  impossible. 

Later  today,  we  will  -.tke  up  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  1981  appropria- 
tions. This  resolution  w;U  continue  imtil 
June  5.  1981  Yet  ever.  th°n  the  total 
spending  of  the  F^edera:  Goveriiment  wili 
be  or.l>  a  few  billion  r ollars  under  th- 
spending  celling  of  $6::  J  billion  for  the 
entire  year.  What  th;  i  means  is  that 
unless  we  act  promptly  to  cut  spending, 
come  June  5,  1981.  at  the  latest,  we  will 
be  out  of  money  We  will  not  be  able  to 
contir.ue  the  operatioi^^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
D?partmpnt  of  Education,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  past  thi:,  date.  We  will  not 
have  such  funds  to  -.'ass  the  normal 
spring  supplemental  'or  pay.  disaster 
iissistance.  ar.d  militar.v  fuel. 

In  short,  the  reconc.  lation  bill  before 
us  today  only  scratche-  the  surface  when 
it  comes  to  getting  the  budget  under  con- 
trol. It  is  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is 
only  a  very    very  small  start. 

Mr.  NUCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
rr.y  colleague 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
out  m  his  --pmarks  tl'e  importance  we 
attach  to  the  concept  o'  reconciliation  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  budgetary 
process  That  has  beer  me  of  our  failure': 
,n  the  past  in  makin  :  the  Budget  Act 
work  the  wav  it  was  m tended  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gent i  man  for  pointing 
out  the  concerns  he  >as  with  regard  to 
tiie  juggling  of  the  fli- ures. 

If  I  may  make  one  'ther  further  quick 
observation,  it  ls  that  •  esclssions  and  de- 
ferrals heretofore  have  not  really  been 
given  the  kind  of  cci.sideration.  in  my 
judgment,  that  they  mght  to  have  been 
given  There  is  no  qt.r^stlon  in  mv  mind 
that  in  the  new  year  and  with  the  new 
administration  we  at.-  going  to  have  to 
take  a  more  senou.^  approach  toward 
rescissions  and  defer-:ils.  if  we  are  going 


to  keep  the  level  of  expenditiire  in  line 
with  that  established  by  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
afrree  with  the  gentleman  more  Let  me 
say  we  arc  going  to  have  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  if  this  Congress  or  the  new 
Congress  does  not  take  some  cuts  in  the 
budget,  because  the  new  administration 
coming  in  has  promised  the  American 
people  some  savings  and  cutbacks  to  re- 
strict the  growth  of  this  Government.  If 
we  do  not  do  it.  we  arc  going  to  have  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  do  It  by 
impoundment 

Mr,  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

(Mr.    ULt.MAN) 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  tharJc 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  corr- 
mend  Mr.  Giaimo.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  also  Mr 
Panetta  who  did  such  a  terrific  job  of 
watchdogging  this  whole  reccnciliaiion 
procedure 

Let  me  very  quickly  run  through  the 
very  extensive  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  on  Wa:s  and 
Means'  portion  of  this  reconciliat.or. 
measure.  First  In  summary  on  the 
spending  cuts,  we  have  $1  7  bilhon  of 
cuts  in  fiscal  1981.  and  that  extends  to 
$10  1  billion  over  a  .S-year  period,  very 
significant  Some  items  that  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  are  in  the  health  area  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  outpatient 
surgical  centers  through  various  devices. 
We  provide  for  charge:  both  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  to  be  ba.sed  on  the  date  the 
medical  ser^'ice  was  rendered  rather 
t^^Tn  the  dr>te  the  c'nmi  1";  processed 
This  is  a  very  significant  change  that 
OLit4nt  to  be  not'-d 

In  social  security  we  limit  the  time 
retroactive  benefits  mav  be  claimed  from 
the  present  12  months  to  a  6-month 
period 

In  imemployment  compen.satlon  we 
tightened  the  work  requirements  during 
the  period  of  extended  benefits. 

In  public  assistance  we  defer  day  care 
regulations  tu  July  1.  1981 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  other  provisions, 
but  those  are  some  that  oight  to  be 
specifl'-ally  noted  because  they  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members 

Tlie  revenue  measures  were  very  sig- 
nificant For  fl.scal  1981  we  raised  $3  6 
billion  In  revenue  The  hoislne  bond 
measure  is  one  that  has  received  n  .jreat 
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deal  of  attention  We  did  consummate 
that  provision  with  very  responsible  re- 
strictions We  allow  housing  bonds  to  go 
forward  next  year  under  responsible  and 
liberalized  provisions,  very  much  liberal- 
ized from  the  House-passed  bill  this  year. 
n  1240 

The  transition  rules  are  also  very  sig- 
nificantly liberalized.  Any  housing  bonds 
•hat  are  issued  this  year  are  tax  exempt 
as  long  as  the  net  proceeds  are  com- 
mitted to  the  mortgagors  within  1  year 
ot  the  i.ssuance  date. 

We  also  have  ver>'  significantly  in- 
creased the  limit  on  market  share  to 
$200  million  or  9  percent  of  the  average 
of  the  mortgages  originated  in  the  Stat^ 
in  the  prior  3  years. 

In  payroll  taxes,  we  eliminate  the 
present  exclusion  which  permit.s  employ- 
ers tu  pay  an  employee's  .social  security 
and  unemployment  compen.sa'iou  uixe.s 
and  that  ls  a  .'•ignificant  improvement. 
We  exempt  from  that  aRncullural  labor 
and  domestic  workers. 

We  have  included  a  provi.'-ion  that 
establishes  a  capital  pains  tax  on  the  sale 
of  real  estate  by  foreigners,  but  no  with- 
holding tax's  are  required. 

There  are  many  other  significant  pro- 
visions and  I  will  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  all  of  them. 

Again,  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Member,'-  of  this  House  for  using 
this  reconciliation  procedure  which  is  a 
very  Mgniflcant  advancement  of  the 
wMole  budgeting  process. 

Titles  9  and  10  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  HR  776?i  provide  spending 
reduc'ions  of  $17  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $10  1  billion  over  the  5-year 
period  from  1981  to  1985  in  the  medicare. 
medicaid  public  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  .social  security 
proi^rams  New  savings,  not  including 
savings  already  cuaited  as  other  bills, 
will  be  $1  4  billion  in  fiscal  yepr  1981  and 
$5.7  billion  during  the  next  5  years  Title 
11  of  the  conference  agreement  includes 
revenue  measures  which  will  raise  $3.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  substan- 
tlallv  lareer  revenues  in  the  lone  run 

This  bill  is  a  historic  achievement  It 
represents  much  hard  work  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee  It  proves  that  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  works,  and  that 
Congress  can  reduce  spending 

Let  me  detail  briefly  some  of  the  major 
.■^pending  reductions  contained  in  titles 
9  and  10: 

HllALTH    SAVINGS 

The  major  medicare  and  medicaid 
lone-term  co.st  savings: 

First  Provide  for  more  appropriate 
payment  for  long-term  services  furnished 
in  hospitals: 

Second  Limit  the  special  100-percent 
reimbursement  for  radiology  and  pa- 
thology services  to  phvsicians  who  accept 
as,MKnment  for  all  .services  furnished  to 
hospital  patients; 

Th'rd  Make  medicare  the  secondary 
payor  in  automobile  and  accident  liabil- 
ity ca.ses , 

Fourth  Encourage  the  use  of  out- 
patient surgical  centers; 
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Fifth.  Mandate  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  training  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents as  home  health  aides:  and 

Sixth.  Provide  for  reasonable  charges 
to  be  determined  based  on  the  fee  sched- 
ules in  effect  as  of  the  date  the  medical 
service  was  rendered  rather  than  the 
aate  the  medicare  claim  is  processed 

TNEMPIOTMENT    COMPENSATION    SAVINGS 

Several  unemployment  compensation 
savings  are  included  In  the  conference 
agreement  wh.ch  provide  for  approxi- 
mately $300  miiron  of  savings  In  fiscal 
year  1981  These  include: 

First  Ttrnunation  of  Federal  relm- 
bursem.ent  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits  accounts  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  paid  to  CETA  workers; 

Second.  Encouragement  for  a  State 
to  have  a  1-week  waiting  period  before 
benefits  can  be  paid; 

Third  Denial  ol  extended  benefits 
'benefits  paid  between  the  27th  and 
39th  week  of  unemployment  and  which 
are  50  percent  federally  financed)  if  the 
person  is  unemployed  because  he  or  she 
voluntarily  left  employment,  was  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  or  refused  suit- 
able employment  as  defined  by  State 
law,  or  failed  to  apply  for  any  suitable 
work,  or  failed  to  actively  engage  in 
seeking  work. 

These  are  reasonable  changes  which 
the  Senate  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
marqin  The  House  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  more  stringent  amendments 
which  the  Senate  had  proposed,  includ- 
ing elimination  of  the  national  trigger. 
.SOCIAL  sEcmriT 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
two  savings  proposals  in  the  area  of 
social  security  The  first  proposal  was 
enacted  earlier  In  separate  legislation 
and  limits  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  prisoners.  The  second  pro- 
posal to  which  the  conferees  agreed 
limits  the  time  retroactive  benefits  may 
be  claimed  from  12  months  to  6  months 
Under  present  law.  there  is  a  5-month 
waiting  period  for  disabihty  benefits 
from  the  onset  of  the  disability  Conse- 
quently, for  disability  claimants,  the  con- 
ference agreement  does  not  change  pres- 
ent law. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
one  savings  proposal  in  the  public  as- 
sistance area  which  defers  day  care 
regulations  until  July  1.  1981.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servaces 
IS  directed  to  assist  States  in  the  as- 
ses.sment  of  current  day  care  practices 
and  report  by  June  1,  1981  It  is  my  hope 
that  with  this  assistance,  there  will  be 
no  further  delay  in  these  child  care 
standards. 

BEVENUZ    lUASUSCS 

Title  11  of  the  conference  agreement 
includes  some  major  reforms  of  the  tax 
system  Let  me  summarize  these  revenue 
measures : 

HOUSING    BONDS 

The  most  Important  revenue  measure 
In  the  bill  li  the  limits  placed  on  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  State  or  local  govern- 
ment bonds  to  finance  housing.  Since 
1977.  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for 


this  purpose  has  grown  at  an  alarming 
rate  and.  if  allowed  to  continue  without 
restraint,  would  crowd  out  of  the  tax- 
exempt  market  the  general  obligation 
bonds  which  State  and  loca'.  govemmenta 
must  Issue  to  conduct  their  regular  ac- 
tivities. The  revenue  loss  from  unctHi- 
stralned  ust  of  housing  bends  would  be 
a  very  serious  drain  on  the  Treasury 

The  conference  agreement  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  1979,  as  it  wsis  passed  by  the 
House  earher  this  year.  Some  of  the  more 
complex  restrictions  of  the  House  bill 
have  been  eased,  and  the  transitional 
rules  have  been  liberalized.  TTie  most 
important  modification  concerns  the 
limitation  in  the  House  bill  that  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds  in  any  State  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  $50  million  per 
year  or  5  percent  of  the  mortgages  orig- 
inated in  the  State  in  th-3  prior  3  years. 
The  conference  agreement  liberalizes 
this  market -share  limitation  to  the 
greater  of  $200  million  or  9  percent  of 
base-p)erlod  mortgages. 

Until  this  conference,  the  Senate  had 
refused  even  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
House-passed  bill.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
conference  report  is  a  m.ajor  victory  for 
the  House  conferees 

The  housing  bond  limitations  In  the 
bill  will  raise  $256  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $10  2  billion  In  1985. 

PATBOLL     TAXZS 

Currently,  when  an  employer  pays  an 
employees  social  security  or  State  un- 
employment comp>ensation  tax,  those 
amounts  are  exciuded  from  wages  for 
purposes  of  the  employer's  social  secur- 
ity tax,  the  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax,  and  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  exclusion  has  been  in  the  law 
for  many  years:  but  recently  more  em- 
ployers have  begun  to  take  advantage  of 
It,  and  it  now  threatens  to  become  a 
major  drain  on  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  The  bill,  therefore,  eliminates  this 
exclusion  except  in  the  case  of  domestic 
workers  and  agricultural  workers.  A  3- 
year  transitional  rule  Is  provided  for 
public  employees  in  jurisdictions  which 
were  using  the  employer  payment  system 
as  of  October  1,  1980 

This  change  will  raise  $44  million  In 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $328  million  in  1985. 

CAINS  ON  POREIGNEBS'  BZAL  ESTATE 

Under  current  law.  nonresident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations  are  not  gener- 
ally subject  to  tax  on  capital  gains  they 
realize  on  US  property  unless  the  gain 
Is  effectively  cormected  with  a  U.S.  trade 
or  business.  To  put  foreign  investors  on 
the  same  footing  as  domestic  investors. 
the  bill  imposes  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
pains  by  foreigners  on  the  sale  of  U.S. 
real  estate  "Hiis  will  raise  $42  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $123  million  by 
1985. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a 
withholding  requirement  which  would 
have  Imposed  very  onerous  burdens  on 
purchasers  of  US  real  estate  The  House 
conferees  were  successful  in  deleting  this 
provision  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

TELEPHONE  EXCISE  TAX 

Under  current  law.  the  telephone  ex- 
cise tax  is  scheduled  to  phase  down  from 
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2  percent  in  1980  to  1  percent  in  1981 
and  zero  thercaitcr  The  confcrtncc 
aKreement  delays  this  phasedown  lor  1 
year,  so  that  the  tax  will  be  2  percent 
in  1981.  1  percent  in  1982.  and  zero 
thereafter.  This  will  rai.se  $3.38  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $570  million  in 
1982 

CASH  MANAGEMENT 

Under  current  law.  corporations  are 
exempt  from  ttie  estimated  tax  penalty 
if  their  estimated  tax  pavnient-s  equal 
100  p«;rcent  of  their  prior  vcars  tax  lia- 
bility, even  if  this  ;s  very  .'■.mall  in  rela- 
tion U)  the  current  years  tax  liability 
Thi.s  exception  enables  a  corporation 
whoso  tax  liability  i.s  growing  rapidly  to 
pay  les.s  estimafoti  tax  than  mast  other 
corporations  must  pay  The  bill  requires 
large  corporations  to  make  eslimaied  tax 
payments  of  at  lca.st  60  percent  o(  the 
current  year's  tax  liabilty  This  provision, 
which  was  in  the  House  bill,  will  raise 
$3  1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  is  the 
principal  revenue  raiser  for  fUscal  year 
1981 

ALCOHOL  TARIfr 

Pre.sent  law  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  4-cents-per-gallon  gasoline  tax 
for  ga.sohol  which  is  at  least  10  percent 
alcohol.  This  works  out  to  a  subsidy  of  40 
cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol,  and  the 
subsidy  applies  even  if  the  alcohol  us  im- 
ported The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  40-cent  tariff  on  alcohol  in 
order  to  off.set  the  subsidy  provided  by 
the  k'a.suline  tax  exemption.  The  Senate 
conferees  fought  very  hard  for  this  pro- 
vision, and  the  conference  agreement 
contains  a  tariff  of  10  cenUs  per  gallon 
in  1981.  20  cent-s  in  1982.  and  40  cents 
thereafter  The  taruT  will  apply  to  al- 
cohol imported  for  fuel  use. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  alcohol  tariff 
will  be  $12  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 

WINnfM.I      CROFIT    TAX 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a 
credit  for  royalty  owners  equal  to  the 
first  $1,000  of  windfall  profit  tax  for 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable 
The  credit  applies  only  to  calendar  year 
1980  This  IS  a  provision  which  wa.s  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  lor  winch  the 
Senators  fought  very  hard,  and  which 
President  Carter  endorsed  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  Many  royalty 
owners  have  relatively  low  incomes,  and 
the  windfall  profit  tax  represents  an  on- 
eroii.s  burden  on  them  The  $1,000  credit 
will  relieve  much  of  this  burden.  The 
revenue  low  will  be  $180  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981 

CONi  l.USION 

This  bill  culminates  a  year  of  intensive 
activity  to  reduce  F'ederal  spending  I 
believe  we  have  succeeded  m  developing 
a  budget  proce.ss  that  holds  much  prom- 
ise for  responsible  reductions  in  Federal 
expenditures  m  the  luture  In  tins  proc- 
ess, we  have  broken  new  ground  and  .set 
a  precedent  for  tuture  activity 

I  have  supported  the  congressional 
budget  prcK-es-s  from  its  inception  While 
It  has  been  pjimfiil  at  times.  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  way  tt)  achieve  real  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee as  well  as  those  on  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee who  worked  hard  to  achieve  this 
result 

Mr  Speaker  I  strongly  support  this 
conlerence  report  which  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  interested  in  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  restraint  of  Fed- 
eral spendir.fc' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froni  Miciuguii    Mr   Bkodheadi. 

Mr  BHUuHKAU  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  have  a  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Mr  Speaker,  section  905  of  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  withhold  Federal  medicaid  pay- 
ments from  providers  and  physicians,  in 
order  to  recover  medicare  overpayments. 
The  Secretary  can  use  this  procedure  in 
two  cases:  Where  the  provider  is  no 
longer  participating  in  medicare  or 
where  he  or  she  is  participating  at  such  a 
minimal  level  that  recovery  cannot  be 
made 

I  am  concerned  about  the  case  where 
the  State  medicaid  agency  Ls  enjoyed  by 
a  court  from  withholding  medicaid  pay- 
ments from  a  provider  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  therefore  cannot  pass  the  re- 
duction on  to  the  provider  Is  it  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
recogn.ze  the  State's  inability  to  with- 
hold funds  when  enjoined  by  a  court, 
and  that  the  Secretary  withhold  medic- 
aid funds  from  the  State  agency  only 
after  this  period  has  expired? 

The  SPFAKER  Tile  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  f^om  Oregon  Mr  Ullmam  2 
additioiml  minutes 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Michigan  I  have 
carefully  examined  this  matter  and  the 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr  BROI^iHEAD  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  (•ornmillee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  yield  to  me' 

Mr  m^LMAK.  I  will  he  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distiiik'uished  '^hairman. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  friena  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  for  the  work  which  he  has  done 
in  making  this  reconciliation  bill  pos- 
sible As  we  know,  this  reconciliation  bill 
covers  many  activities  m  many  commit- 
tees but  one  of  the  key  parts  of  it  wa.s 
the  revenue  section  which  dealt  with 
$3  6  billion  That  is  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  additional  revenue  This  would 
not  have  happened  without  dedication 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  lt.s  counterpart 
in  th"  oth.er  body,  the  Senate  F'inance 
Committee  Certainly  it  would  not  have 
happened  without  the  ability  and  the 
dedication  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  ■  Mr  Cli.man  i  .  who 
workcij  .so  hard  on  this  biil.  starting  back 
in  the  days  of  late  winter  until  now.  to 
make  thi.s  bill  possible  I  want  to  expre.-^-i 
my  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  'Mr  Ullman'.  for 
all  that  he  has  done 


He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
ti.-cal  responsibility  and  U>  the  ^velfare 
of  our  Nation 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  I  would  like  to  say 
as  the  original  author  of  the  budget  bill, 
the  first  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, that  I  am  pleased  to  look  at  the 
record  of  progress  we  have  made  I  think 
that  this  reconciliation  procedure  is  a 
.significant  tightening  and  advancement 
of  the  whole  concept  of  budgeting,  .some- 
thing that  should  give  all  of  us  heart 
that  we  do  have  tlie  courage  to  move  on 
tight  budget  procedures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MoAKLEY  I  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr   Lattai 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  Mr 
Rddd)  . 

Mr  RUDD  Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  omnibus  recon- 
ciliation bill  as  a  precedent  to  reduce  $4  6 
billion  in  overall  Federal  spending,  and 
to  reduce  the  protected  1981  deficit  by 
$8.3  billion,  through  major  law  changes 
to  achieve  savings,  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
this  conference  report 

I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  passed 
the  House,  in  part  becau.se  I  opposed  thp 
preferential  twice-a-year  cost  of  livlnp 
pension  adjustment  that  was  included 
for  Federal  Government  retirees,  while 
others  receiving  social  security  other 
Federal  benefits  and  private  .sect:or  pen- 
sions are  restricted  to  once-a-year  cost- 
of-living  ad.iustments  if  they  get  such 
adiustments  at  all. 

T  am  still  troubled  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  twice-a-year  COLA  for  Federal  Ciov- 
emment  retirees 

The  question  of  whether  they  need  or 
r>^r-/-ri-^  to  biv"  their  r)ens'ons  adtusted 
twice-a-year  to  keep  up  with  Inflation 
is  irrelevant,  since  the  increases  are 
based  on  the  consumer  price  index 
which  rhes  more  rapidly  than  a  retiree  .•■ 
cost-of-living 

Therefore,  a  oncc-a-year  COLA  for 
Federal  pensioner?^  would  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  keep  them  ahead  of  inflation. 

But  that  is  not  tne  full  extent  of  my 
concern 

By  demanding  a  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
hving  pension  adju.^tment  while  others 
receive  a  once-a-year  adjustment  or 
none  at  all.  P^cderai  retirees  are  asking 
for  a  .special  privilege  denied  to  others 

By  seeking  special  privilege,  especially 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  cannot  enjoy 
that  privilege.  Federal  retirees  are  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  whatever  benefit 
they  may  temporarily  gain  throut;h  the 
pos.sible  elimination  of  all  indexing  of 
Federal  aeneflts  sometime  ir.  the  future 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  thus  bill. 
becau.se  it  represents  an  important  pre- 
cedent for  reducing  PVderal  spending  in 
many  areas  of  the  budget 

I  hope  however  that  Federal  retirees 
and  their  lobbyists  will  look  carefully  at 
their  demands  for  continued  twice-a- 
year  cost-of-living  pension  adjustments, 
in  light  of  the  possible  counterproductive 
ramifications  of  this  double-indexing 
privilege 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  seconds 
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Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr  Rudd', 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks,  I 
just  want  to  say  COLA  was  not  put  in 
It  was  not  taken  out  The  law  was  not 
changed. 
Mr.  RUDD  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr  L.ATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

Mr.  RUDD  I  understand  that  I  voted 
against  it  the  way  it  came  out  of  the 
House  the  first  time  because  of  that 
COLA. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Regulai  . 

Mr  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  and  mv  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  have  looked  forward 
to  this  day  for  several  years.  We  have 
been  urging  the  use  of  the  reconciliation 
tool  from  the  beginning  of  the  budget 
proce-ss.  oftentimes  with  opposition  from 
our  maiority  colleagues. 

Today  we  are  considering  for  final  ac- 
tion a  hLstoric  piece  of  legislation,  the 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill  of  1980.  This 
legislation  marks  the  efforts  of  many 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
care  deeply  about  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  out-of-control  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reconciliation  will  be  one 
of  the  positive  accomplishments  of  the 
96th  Congress. 

Overall.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  better 
bill  than  the  one  that  passed  the  House 
on  September  4.  However,  while  I  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  bill.  I  have  some 
reservations. 

I  am  disappointed  this  measure  was 
not  enacted  sooner  so  that  the  legisla- 
tive changes  could  have  been  effective 
for  the  complete  fiscal  year.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  not  all  of  the  changes 
made  m  this  legislation  are  permanent. 
I  am  aisappointed  that  this  reconciha- 
tion  bill  was  u.sed  as  a  vehicle  to  reau- 
thorize programs  Reconcihation  is  an 
inappropriate  legislative  vehicle  for  re- 
authorizing programs  and  should  not  be 
used  as  such 

Mr  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  REGULA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  L.'VTTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  IS  making  and  say  1  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  We  have 
stres.sed  the  point  time  after  time  that 
this  IS  not  the  vehicle  with  which  to  ex- 
pand programs  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  emphasizing  this  jxjint. 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  agree  that  is  something 
we  must  watch  with  caution  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  this  bill  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful  spending  and  not  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  new  program  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  plus  side  most  of 
the  cost  increases,  so-called  benefit  en- 
hancements contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  have  been  struck.  Cost  in- 
creases have  no  place  in  the  bill  in- 
tended to  save  money    The  conference 


hammered  out  important  reforms  in  un- 
employment compensation,  medicare, 
medicaid.  Federal  retirement  and  social 
security,  many  of  which  were  not  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  now  esti- 
mates this  bill  will  result  in  spending  $4.6 
billion  less  in  1981  than  the  Government 
otherwise  would  have  spent  and  result  in 
billions  more  in  spending  reductions  over 
the  next  5  years.  These  savings  are  sig- 
nificant but  despite  all  the  handwring- 
ing  over  how  painful  this  reconciliation 
process  has  been,  despite  how  difficult  it 
IS  to  put  our  rhetoric  into  reality  by 
making  specific  changes  in  existing  spe- 
cial interest  legisatlon.  we  made  only  a 
modest  and  a  very  modest  start. 
1050 
We  must  continue  to  use  reconciliation 
as  an  ever-poweriul  tool  for  regaining 
control  over  the  Federal  budget  which  is 
now  75  percent  uncontrollable  and 
growing.  We  should  expect  a  new  recon- 
ciliation requirement  this  coming  spring 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  for  1982. 

To  help  us  in  this  task,  at  the  request 
of  myself  and  other  Budget  Committee 
members,  the  CBO  is  now  preparing  a 
second  report  which  will  detail  with 
analysis  and  numbers  specific  areas  in 
the  budget  where  substantial  savings 
can  be  achieved  by  management  eCB- 
ciencies.  better  targeting,  shifting  re- 
sponsibJ'ty  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments or  to  the  private  sector  by  re- 
thinking just  what  can  and  cannot  be 
afforded. 

I  urge  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  finalize  their  report  without  delay. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  economy 
is  a  quagmire.  I  reject  the  simplistic 
answers  that  are  often  suggested  Every- 
th  ng  is  interrelated  Of  course,  we  must 
increase  productivitv  and  true  supply- 
side  tax  cuts  will  help,  but  only  if  they 
are  noninflat*onary  The  way  to  make 
tax  cuts  nonlnflatlonary  Is  first  to 
carefully  craft  them,  but  second,  and 
more  important,  to  largely  offset  the 
necessary  short-term  inflationary 
punch  of  almost  any  tax  cut  with  real 
spending  restraint.  Thus,  to  me,  the 
basic  answer  boils  down  to  controlling 
spend'ng. 

Getting  control  over  spending  means 
reversing  the  growing  proportion  of  the 
budget  that  is  officially  designated  as 
uncontrollable,  especially  entitlement 
programs.  Ten  years  ago  uncontroUables 
or  entitlements  constituted  about  65  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Now  that  figure  is 
over  75  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  truly  believe  that  this 
reconciliation  bill  h'ls  forestalled  the 
demise  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, but  the  patient  has  only  been  tem- 
porar'ly  stabilized  It  is  a  credit  to  bi- 
partisan efforts  that  reconciliation  is 
about  to  become  a  reality.  I  particularly 
want  to  mention  mv  colleague,  the 
pentlemqn  from  California  'Mr 
Panetta>  .  who  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  makmg  this  historic  bill  today 
possible  But  that  .same  bipartisan  spirit 


must  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
budget  process  itself  We  have  gone  six 
years  without  fundamental  changes  in 
the  1974  Budget  Act 

In  the  budget  resolution  we  passed 
last  month,  the  Congres.';  went  on  record 
as  favoring  a  review  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  budget  process  without  delay. 
This  reviCw  must  be  one  of  the  top 
priorities  of  the  next  Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  shows 
that  Congress  has  the  ability,  if  not 
always  the  will  to  cut  or  to  restrain  run- 
away Federal  spending 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LATT.A.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Caktbb)  . 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommitt.ee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  I  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  the  health  provisions 
which  have  been  included  in  title  IX  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980 
Clearly,  m  my  view,  it  is  preferable  to 
achieve  savings  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  through  administra- 
tive means  rather  than  through  benefit 
reductions  or  new  eligibility  restrictions 
I  would  submit  that  the  proposal  before 
us  accomplishes  that  all-important  task, 
avoiding  any  adverse  effect  on  patient 
care  for  those  who  rely  upon  these  pro- 
grams for  their  needed  medical  care 

To  meet  the  goal  of  more  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  programs 
the  conference  report  provides: 

F^rst.  more  effective  review  of  routine 
hospital  admissions  and  preoperative 
stays ; 

Second,  appropriate  levels  of  reim- 
bursement for  long-term  care  provided 
in  hospitals  and  the  use  of  acute  care 
beds  as  long-term  beds,  where  needed; 

Third,  coordinated  audits  of  providers 
participating  in  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs; 

Fourth,  reimbursement  limits  for  lab- 
oratory services    and 

Fifth,  exjjedited  review  for  certain  dis- 
allowed medicaid  claims. 

Although  many  of  the  improvements 
in  medicare  and  medicaid  benefits  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  were  not 
included  in  the  final  conference  report. 
I  am  ver^-  pleased  that  the  conferees  did 
include  a  version  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  protect  hospital  philanthropy.  My  bill 
ana  this  part  of  the  conference  report 
will  refocus  attention  on  preserving  and 
enhancing  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
the  health  care  field — the  willingness  of 
Americans  to  give  to  their  voluntary,  not- 
for-profit  hospitals.  The  conference 
eigreement  will  correct  certain  short- 
sighted actions  of  administrative  agen- 
cies which  have  made  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  hospitals  to  attract  and  use  for 
discretionary  charitable  purposes  the 
donations  given  by  members  of  the 
community 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report's  recommendations  are 
an    appropriate    response    to    problems 
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whirh  have  occurred  In  the  administra- 
tion of  medicare  and  medicaid.  I  would 
submit  that  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  needed  to  insure  that  provid- 
ers arc  treated  equitably.  Others  are 
designed  to  increase  our  ability  to  serve 
the  needs  of  beneficiaries  while  also  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  money  through  a  more 
rational  system  of  reimbursing  for  med- 
ical .services. 

However,  in  looking  ahead  to  the  in- 
evitable pressures  that  we  will  face  to 
control  Federal  spending  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  our  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  oiir  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Health  SulKommittee  join 
toKfther  in  a  series  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
so  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  make  fully 
informed  judgments  about  the  best  ways 
to  achieve  additional  savings  in  the  fu- 
ture. Frankly,  I  believe  that  there  are 
more  savings  to  be  t;ained  in  the  admin- 
i.stiation  of  'he  medicaid  program,  par- 
ticularly at  ihe  State  level,  where  the 
Federal  Government  directly  supports 
administrative  costs  through  matching 
funds  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  propose  any  across-the- 
board  cuts  without  carefully  evaluating 
the  impact  of  such  action. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  urge  that  we 
devote  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny  to  these 
programs  so  that  we  are  better  prepared 
to  consider  any  future  reductions  that 
may  be  nece.ssary.  I  am  greatly  relieved 
that  we  have  been  able  to  propose  sav- 
ings this  year  without  adversely  affect- 
ing those  for  whom  these  programs  were 
created  However.  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  reconciliation  process  in  gen- 
eral, especially  to  the  extent  that  the 
process  is  not  grounded  on  reasoned  con- 
sideration of  the  areas  in  which  cuts 
should  be  made.  I  submit  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  millions  of  people  de- 
pend on  these  programs  for  the  health 
care  which  thev  deserve  With  that  view- 
in  mind.  I  would  hope  that  future  efTorts 
at  obtaining  savings  in  these  programs 
could  come  about  as  the  outcome  of  the 
re:ii';ir  legislative  process  and  not  one 
which  is  disruptive  of  considered  delib- 
eration and  one  which  does  damage  to 
trnditional  iuri.sdictional  responsibil- 
ities. 

Tliank  you.  Mr  Speaker. 
Mr    GIAIMO    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes    to   the    gentleman    from   Cali- 
fornia  I  Mr    F^ANFTTA' 

Mr  P.'VNKTTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
this  IS  truly  landmark  legislation  that 
we  are  embarking  on  today,  for  two  rea- 
son-s.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  savings 
packages  that  has  ever  been  enacted  by 
any  Congress  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, savings  to  the  tune  of  $8.3 
billion  It  is  also  obviously  the  first  time 
that  the  reconciliation  process  itself  has 
been  implemented  under  the  Budget  Act. 

This  IS  the  work  of  12  subconferences 
that  met  all  over  30  days  and  included 
almost  100  conferees  from  both  sides  of 
the  Hill 

Despite  the  election  year  delays,  de- 
spite the  many  problems  that  resurrected 
liur.n  :  those  interim  periods,  these  con- 
ferees worked  timelessly  to  resolve  a 
number  of  the  difTerences 


While  I  thank  the  chairman  for  this 
kind  remarks,  the  fact  is  that  con- 
gratulations go  out  to  all  of  those  chair- 
men of  the  committees  involved  and  the 
Members  who  worked  on  the  conferences. 
They  did  remarkcdly  hard  work  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  diflerences  on  a  myriad 
of  legislation  that  is  now  included  in  this 
reconciliation  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  stafTs  of  all  of  the  com- 
mittees involved,  particularly  the  staff 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  in  commending  the 
various  members  and  the  chairmen  who 
served  on  these  committees.  They  d.d  a 
tremendous  job  and.  as  the  gentleman 
has  indicated,  it  was  the  largest  con- 
ference in  my  memory  and  maybe  the 
largest  conference  ever  held;  and  I  think 
it  worked  very  well.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  chairman  in 
commending  the  gentleman  for  the  lead- 
ership that  he  has  shown  in  this  area. 
Mr.   PANETTA.   I   thank   the   gentle- 
man. 

In  particular.  I  would  also  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  GiAiMo*.  Many  tributes  have  been 
made  to  the  gentleman  over  the  last  few 
davs.  But  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
centerpiece  of  the  work  of  his  perform- 
ance as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  the  reconciliation  bill.  No  other 
chairman  in  the  history  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  been  able  to  say 
that  reconciliation  has  been  implemented 
and  put  into  place. 

They  have  passed  budget  resolutions. 
We  have  passed  continuing  resolutions  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  implemented  the  recon- 
ciliation process  I  truly  t)olieve  that  that 
will  be  a  centerpiece  for  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr  GiAiMO>  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Reconciliation  and  the  legislative  sav- 
ings process  has  been  a  long  effort,  let  me 
indicate,  because  there  are  a  numljer  of 
areas  of  legislation  included  in  recon- 
ciliation. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
many  of  these  areas,  most  of  these  areas 
in  fact,  are  not  areas  that  suddenly 
popped  out  of  the  wall. 

We  are  talking  about  recommenda- 
tions and  reforms  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  GAG.  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  have  been 
contained  in  budget  resolutions  year  in 
and  year  out. 

As  an  example,  last  year's  budget  res- 
olution had  $6  billion  in  legislative  sav- 
ings contained  in  it  Only  $200  million 
were  enacted  into  law  last  year  without 
reconciliation  This  year,  as  a  result  of 
reconciliation,  out  of  a  proposed  $10  bil- 
lion in  savings  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution,  we  are  adopting  today  over  $8 
billion 


Mr    PERKINS    Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Sjx'aker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Panetta>  for  hi.s  untiring  work  and  per- 
servcrancc  in  so  many  ditficult  .situations 
involving  reconciliation 

I  agree  with  the  griitleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  GiAiMO',  but  for  the  per- 
serverance  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  all  probability  we  would  not  be 
here  on  the  floor  today 

It  was  a  sacrifice  for  many  of  us  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  programs 
over  which  we  have  jurisdiction  But 
since  we  have  a  budget  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  pa,ssed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Republicans,  we  had 
to  comply.  But  I  have  never  seen  two 
more  dedicated  people  than  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentlemai.  from 
California  iMr.  Panetta*.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr  Oiaimoi. 
in  pursuing  a  real  difficult  task  I  sweated 
along  with  them  before  I  made  a  lot  of 
the.se  cutbacks  on  nutrition  But  we  did. 
I  think,  the  best  in  the  circumstances 
which  could  possibly  be  done  We  did  not 
act  with  haste.  We  acted  with  delibera- 
tion. I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  this 
reconciliation  bill 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  kindly 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Panettai   has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.s.sissippi 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  my  coUeaKucs 
and  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
for  workint,'  out   this  reconciliation  act. 

However.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman pertaining  to  a  matter  that  was 
in  the  bill  when  it  went  over  to  the  con- 
ference, the  militan.'  leave  pay  for  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  As  I 
understand  it.  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
bill  I  certainly  hope  so,  because  it  docs 
affect  incentives  and  retention  for  the 
reservists. 

Mr  PANETTA  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
It  was  not  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion The  Hou.se  receded  That  i.s  no 
longer  contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MONTGOMEIiY  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  taking  the  military  leave  pay 
out  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  reser\'ists  and  National 
Guardsmen  now  are  full-time  employees 
of  the  Federal  or  State  or  the  county  or 
city  governments   So  it  was  very  impor- 
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tant.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giv- 
ing me  thus  information. 

:  1100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  P.'XNETTA  In  .siaiitnarv.  let  me  say 
this.  There  is  a  need  for  reforms  in  rec- 
onciliation for  next  year  when  we  im- 
plement It  again  Tlie  need  is  to  tr\-  to 
get  reconciliation  in  place  much  earlier 
than  we  did  m  t!i:s  session. 

The  .second  thing  that  is  ver>-  impor- 
tant is  to  try  to  restrict  reconciliation  as 
much  as  possible  to  areas  of  savings,  as 
opposed  to  new  spending  or  new  benefits. 
I  think  that  is  extremely  important  If 
reconciliation  is  going  to  work,  we  have 
to  focus  specifically  in  the  savings  area. 

We  have  a  number  of  tools  that  people 
have  talked  about  with  regard  to  the 
budget  process  and  efforts  to  reform  the 
budget  procedures  of  the  Congress  This 
is  a  tool  that  is  in  place  Reconciliation 
exists.  This  year  it  has  worked  and  it  has 
worked  becau.se  the  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  chairmen  have  come 
together  to  make  reconciliation  a  reality. 

We  are  going  to  face  tough  decisions 
next  year  on  priorities.  Tlie  question  is. 
Will  Congress  play  a  role  in  making  deci- 
sions on  those  priorities'^  It  will  not  with- 
out reconciliation.  That  is  why  this  Ls  an 
important  step  today  because  it  means 
that  the  budcet  jjrore.ss  truly  can  work 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  t  me 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  GliCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman. 

I  just  would  like  to  make  three  points, 
however,  on  this  bill 

While  I  intend  to  support  it.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  tliat  we  increased 
the  duty  on  imports  of  alcohol  to  be  used 
as  a  fuel.  I  think  that  Ls  a  very  bad  mat- 
ter of  policy.  It  is  not  only  protectionist. 
but  also  will  discourage  the  use  of  alco- 
hol as  a  motor  fuel  in  this  countr\-.  I 
realize  that  wa.s  put  in  a^  part  of  the  deal 
by  the  Senate.  But  I  just  think  it  is  bad 
policy  and  I  think  we  ought  to  reject  it 
next  year. 

Mr.  PANETT.^  I^t  me  just  clarify 
that,  so  everyone  understands. 

While  the  proposal  on  the  Senate  side 
was  to  add  40  cents  a  gallon  on  it.  the 
proposal  as  it  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  add  10  cent.s  m  1981.  20  cents 
in  1982  and  40  cents  m  1983  So  there 
is  an  opportunit\-  to  review  and  revise  it. 

Mr  GLICKMAN   I  agree  that  there  is 

The  .second  thing  that  I  point  out  is 
that  I  think  it  is  good  that  we  provided 
the  rovalty  owners  with  a  credit  of  up 
to  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  That  takes  care  of  hundreds 
of  thoasands  of  small  farmers  who  were 
unfairly  treated  under  the  tax 

Third  of  all.  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  issue  is  a  very  senous  complicated 


issue  I  hoE)e  that  that  issue  can  be  re- 
solved in  colloquy  during  the  next  few 
minutes  in  the  debate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  7765  both  be- 
cause it  contains  a  number  of  very  sig- 
nificant and  beneficial  provisions  and 
because  it  is  aimed  at  the  vitally  impor- 
tant goal  of  bringing  our  Federal  budget 
into  balance  However.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  Ignored  ihe  fact  that  the  absence  of 
one  provision  from  the  bill  troubles  me 
as  does  the  presence  of  another. 

I  would  like  to  run  through  a  number 
of  the  specific  provisions  which  I  have 
followed  with  particular  interest. 

One  provision  of  tiie  bill  provides  for 
a  credit  for  royalty  owners  of  up  to 
Sl.OOO  against  the  windfall  profit  tax  we 
enacted  earlier  th-s  year  While  I  sup- 
ported the  windfall  profit  tax.  I  did  so 
with  reservations  I  was  concerned  that 
It  fell  unfairly  on  royalty  owners,  many 
of  whom  rely  on  royalties  as  their  main 
source  of  income  or  as  supplements  to 
meager  retirement  or  social  secuntv  pay- 
ments. This  aspect  of  the  tax  did  not  fall 
on  the  big  oil  companies  who  were  ex- 
pected to  benefit  significantly  from  the 
phased  decontrol  of  domestic  o'l  prices, 
but  instead  on  small  royalty  owners  all 
over  this  country  Tlie  credit  allowed  in 
this  conference  report  will  help  alleviate 
that  hardship  without  weakening  the  im- 
pact of  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  those 
it  was  intended  to  affect  This  will  help 
the  numerous  small  royalty  owners  from 
whom  I  have  heard  since  the  windfall 
profit  tax  first  went  into  effect. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  HR.  5741.  the  Mortgage  Revenue 
Bond  Tax  Act.  to  grandfather  in  a  num- 
ber of  Kansas  mortgage  bond  proposals 
which  were  relatively  far  along  in  the 
legislative  process  was  retained  in  the 
portion  of  this  bill  which  deals  with  re- 
strictions on  those  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  I  am  also  pleased  that  that  section 
was  modified,  as  I  requested  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  month,  to  extend  the 
date  by  which  proceeds  from  the  bond 
i.ssues  covered  by  my  amendment  would 
have  to  be  committed.  That  change  was 
necessitated  due  both  to  delays  in  final 
congressional  action  on  this  issue  and  to 
the  extreme  fluctuations  in  interest  rates 
over  the  last  year. 

Before  I  move  away  from  the  title  of 
the  conference  report  which  was  orig- 
inated by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  must  also  expre.ss  my  grave 
concern  about  one  of  the  provisions 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conference 
from  the  Senate  bill  The  conference 
report  propo.ses  to  increase  the  duty  on 
imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  40  cents  per 
gallon.  That  is  done,  purportedly,  to 
protect  our  fi  .-dgling  alcohol  fuels  in- 
dustry Having  been  invclved  'n  the  al- 
cohol fuels  movement  here  m  the  Con- 
gress since  I  first  entered  the  House 
nearly  4  years  ago.  I  find  myself  m  di.<-- 
agreempnt  with  those  m  the  movement 
who  have  advocated  this  tariff,  particu- 
larly at  this  time.  I  can  not  imagine  that 
anyone  in  this  body  would  say  that  Dan 


Glickman  does  not  support  formation 
of  a  viable  domestic  alcohol  fuels  indus- 
try. I  definitely  want  that  to  happen 
But  I  am  convinced  that  imposition  of 
this  tariff  at  this  ;:art  cular  time  would 
hinder  rather  than  help  the  achievement 
o;  that  goal. 

Through  our  action  on  S.  932.  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  achieving  certain  goals  for 
domestic  alcohol  production  capacity  in 
years  down  the  road  The  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  presently  have  that  production 
capacity,  and,  until  we  do.  imposing  tar- 
iffs to  block  imports  will  only  short- 
change consumers  who  want  to  buy 
"gasohol"  or  neat  alcohol  for  fuel  use 
Since  domestic  production  capacity  is  r-o 
low  at  this  point,  the  tariff  would  lead  ic 
shortages  of  fuel  alcohol  for  consumer.s 
in  the  short  run  And  I.  for  one,  am  con- 
cerned that  such  shortages  could  nega- 
tively impact  the  efforts  which  are  pres- 
ently underway  to  expand  alcohol  fuel 
markets  in  this  country.  We  would  be 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face 

Before  I  move  on.  I  would  po:nt  up 
one  further  argument  against  the  wis- 
dom of  imposing  this  tariff  The  situa- 
tion in  tlie  Mideast  is  far  from  steady 
and.  m  the  event  that  we  should  be  con- 
fronted with  a  cutoff  of  petroleum,  we 
would  be  in  dire  need  of  alternative 
liquid  energy  resources  But  by  imposing 
this  tariff,  we  would  be  setting  up  a  situ- 
ation which  would  in  effect  limit  our 
ability  to  import  from  a  non-OPEC 
source  this  alternative  hquid  fuel. 

Tlicre  might  be  a  point  at  which  a 
tariff  might  be  appropriate — when  we 
have  a  fledgling  industry  to  protect,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  can  hardly  call  what 
we  have  at  the  present  tmie  m  this 
country  an  alcohol  fuels  industry.  Until 
that  is  the  case,  such  a  tariff  is  simply 
counterproductive 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
what  I  feel  is  a  serious  omission  from 
the  conference  report.  As  it  passed  the 
House,  this  legislation  included  a  provi- 
sion— recommended  by  our  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service — to  re- 
peal authority  for  special  third-cla.ss 
mail  privileges  for  pohtical  parties  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  provision  would 
have  saved  some  $25  million  each  year 
in  revenues  forgone  by  the  Postal  Sen- 
ice  which  must  then  be  recoup)ed  either 
through  appropriations  or  postal  rate 
adjustments  The  conferees  dropped  that 
provision  I  have  argued  against  this  sub- 
sidy for  a  number  of  years  now.  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  drop  the  fight  Hope- 
fully the  next  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
repeal  this  costly,  self-serving  subsidy 
And.  I  would  point  out.  that  the  explana- 
tions of  this  conference  report — which 
does  reduce  by  $50  million  the  author- 
ization for  third-class  nonprofit  mail 
subsidies  m  fiscal  year  1981 — point  up 
the  fact  that  retention  of  this  subsidy 
leads  directly  to  increases  m  other  rates 
The  taxpayers  deserve  better  from  their 
Congress 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Conable). 
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Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  titlf  XI 
contain.s  seven  revenue  provisions. 

By  far.  the  most  inuxjrtant  revenue 
provision  is  the  one  relating  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  The  conference  agree- 
ment IS  modeled  on  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  in  March,  but  is  much  less  re- 
strictive m  the  1  mitations  it  places  on 
State  and  local  mortgage  bond  pro- 
grams The  agreement  eliminates  any 
income  reiiuiremenU;  on  mortgage  bond 
participants  It  incrca.ses  the  annual 
volume  of  bonds  [ler  Slate  to  a  minimum 
of  $200  million,  or  9  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate mortgages  issued  m  that  State 
previously,  and  it  generally  [lermiUs  all 
bonds  issued  before  the  end  of  this  year 
t(j  be  exempted  from  the  bill 

The  second  provision  of  great  interest 
IS  the  $1,000  credit  to  small  royalty  own- 
ers to  offset  up  to  $1,000  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  Many  jxrsons  have  sought 
such  relief  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  it 

I  must  acknowledge,  this  is  a  major 
substantive  change  made  in  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill  which  so  recently 
passed  the  House  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  reconciliation  pro- 
posal that  we  are  so  scxin  changing 
recently  enacted  substantive  law  using 
this  mechanism  to  do  it 

H  R  77t;5  al.so  makes  foreigners  sub- 
ject to  tax  on  their  profits  m  US  real 
estate  This  addresses  the  concern  that 
foreigners  often  were  rtn-eiving  more 
favorable  tax  treatment  than  US  citi- 
zens on  their  real  estate  profits  Some 
persons  believe  that  this  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  foreign  speculative  buying 
of  US  real  estate  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  foreigners  should  be  taxed 
comparably  to  U.S.  citizens  on  real 
estate  gains  However,  the  proposal  in- 
cludes no  withholding,  which  would  be 
a  serious  complication  at  real  estate 
closings  and  one  wh'<-h  would  put  the 
purchaser  of  real  estate  probably  an 
American  clti/en.  under  considerable 
difficulty  and  under  some  peril  if  he 
failed  inno'-ently  to  withhold  28  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  he  paid  for  the 
foreign-held  real  estate 

I  cannot  yield  at  this  time  I  have  very 
limited  time  however  I  th'nk  that  is  an 
im-'ort'int  substantive  PTefniftit  that 
everybody  should  understand  is  part  of 
the  reconciliation  rcolution. 

The  other  revenue  provisions  are 
much  narrower  in  .scop?,  but  they  are 
not  unimportant.  The  conference  agree- 
ment tightens  the  rules  for  corpora- 
tions making  e.tlmated  tax  payments 
to  make  them  more  in  line  with  their 
current  income  and  more  in  line  wnth 
the  pract'cc  with  rcsppct  to  individual 
estimated  tax  payments  It  places  an 
additional  im>,ort  duty  on  alcohol, 
which  <vii  r  sf  to  41  c-^ts  t  er  >'alloii 
by  1983  That  is  very  controversial  and 
somewhat  Questionable  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  but  it  also  is  encompassed  in  this 
alleged  r-scal  tool,  which  has  become  a 
catchall  of  controversial  substantive 
change. 

The  measure  also  maintains  the  tele- 
I  tone  exci.se  tax  at  2  percent  for  1981 
instead  of  letting  it  revert  to  1  percent. 


P'lnally.  it  addresses  the  situation 
where  employers  pay  their  employees' 
portion  of  social  security  taxes  and 
thus  save  a  little  on  their  own  taxes 
The  conference  agreement  phases  out 
such  action 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  I  myself  have  not 
decided  what  my  final  vote  Is  on  this 
reconciliat.on  agreement  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  it  seems  to  have  become 
a  new  mechanism  for  holding  the  f;ov- 
ernment  hostage  agglomerating  a  lot  of 
very  important  .substantive  i.ssues  in  the 
name  of  reconciliation,  and  being  ac- 
cented only  because  we  arc  under  great 
fiscal  pressure  at  this  point  in  our 
budget  process. 

I  think  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  wc  want  to  start  a  precedent 
of  such  an  agglomeration.  It  will  per- 
mit, for  instance,  the  holding  of  the 
Government  hostage  in  much  the  same 
way  the  old  debt  ceiling  proposals  used 
to  hold  the  Government  hostage  Rec- 
onciliation has  to  pass,  we  .say.  so  let 
us  save  the  tough  ones  and  sneak  them 
tlirough  on   this  hospitable  vehicle. 

I  think  the  Members  must  very  seri- 
ously consider  whether  this  precedent, 
the  manner  m  which  we  have  started 
out.  serves  our  fiscal  goals  or  confounds 
our  legislative  procedures  the  more 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr  CONABLE  I  must  truncate  my 
remarks  about  this  important  proce- 
dural development,  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant colloquy  that  I  must  have  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  ana  Means 
Committee  about  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Tax  Act. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon,   the    chairman    of    the    committee 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Ullmani  , 

Mr  UIXMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  clanfv  two  techrical  points  con- 
cerning the  Mortgage  Sub-^ldy  Tax  Act 
provisions  of  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  first  relates  to  the  transitional 
rule>  imder  the  conference  agreement 
'Ihe  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  do  not  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued before  January  1.  1981,  if  the  net 
proceeds  are  committed  to  home  buyers 
within  1  year  of  the  i.ssuance  date  The 
intent  of  the  conferees  in  providing  this 
rule  was  to  incorporate  the  resolution 
previously  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  has  ari.sen 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  bonds  if  com- 
mitments for  all  of  the  net  proceeds  are 
not  made  within  the  1-year  peruxl  In 
other  provisions  of  the  transitional  rule 
where  commitments  are  re<)uire<l  within 
a  particular  peruxl.  the  committee  re- 
port indicates  th  it  the  bonds  will  retain 
their  tax   exempt  character  a^  long  as 


the  uncommitted  proceeds  are  used  to 
redeem  bonds  within  6  months  after  the 
commitment  Tins  is  the  same  rule  on  re- 
demption of  Ixjnds  that  wits  contained 
m  the  Senate  resolution  and  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

Mr  Speaker,  is  it  the  gentleman  s 
understanding  that  the  conferees  in- 
tended that  a  similar  rule  wxjuld  apply 
to  bonds  i.ssued  under  the  transUionail 
rule  [)ermilting  bonds  to  be  issued  be- 
fore January  1.  1981? 

Mr  LTXMAN  l^et  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. hLs  understanding  is  correct  It 
IS  certainly  the  intention  of  the  confer- 
ees that,  in  the  case  of  bonds  that  are 
issued  before  January  1.  1981.  and  the 
net  proceeds  are  not  committed  within 
the  1-year  period,  interest  on  the  bond 
issue  will  not  cease  being  tax  exempt 
provided  the  uncommitted  proceeds  are 
used  to  redeem  obliirations  within  18 
months  of  the  i.ssue  date 

Now,  in  addition,  a  similar  6-months 
redemption  rule  would  t>o  allowtxi  under 
the  transition  rule  contained  m  sei'tion 
1104im'  of  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Si^eaker,  my  sec- 
ond clarification.  I  think  this  aLso  is  an 
imiKirtant  part  of  the  le;:islaUve  record 
on  this  bill,  involves  the  arbitrage  pro- 
vision.s  of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Tax  Act 
The  bill  limits  the  effective  rate  of  inter- 
est on  mortgages  financed  wiUi  proceeds 
of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  to  a  rate 
that  IS  no  greater  than  1  percentage 
point  over  the  yield  on  the  bonds  We  all 
know  this  was  an  area  of  some  abuse  m 
previous  practice  relative  t<)  relative 
lx)nds 

The  bill  also  provides  that  certain 
iteiiLs  are  not  to  be  considered  a-s  part 
of  the  efTective  interest  cost  of  a  mort- 
gage These  include  any  insurance 
charge  or  similar  amount  to  the  extent 
that  such  amount  does  not  exceed 
amounts  charged  in  the  area  in  ciises 
where  owner-financing  is  not  provided 
through  the  use  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  underst-and- 
ing  of  the  gentleman  that  the  con- 
ferees intended  that  premiums  paid  to 
the  FHA,  VA.  or  private  mortgage  in- 
surer to  obtain  mortt;age  insurance  or 
guarantee  on  an  individual's  mortgage 
come  within  this  exclusion  and  are  not 
taken  intc  account  in  ccmcuting  the  ef- 
fective interest  cost  on  the  mortgage  so 
long  as  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
rremium  for  insurance  or  a  guaranty 
for  a  similar  mortgage  in  the  area  not 
financed  with  qualified  mortgage  bonds? 

□   1110 

Mr  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  uuu. 
New  York  IS  correct  FH.A  and  VA  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  and  premiums 
for  similar  private  mortgage  insurance 
are  not  taken  into  account  under  the  bill 
in  determiinng  the  effective  interest  rate 
of  mortgages  so  long  as  such  amounts  do 
not  exceed  the  amounts  charged  in  the 
area  for  a  similar  mortgage  that  is  not 
financed  by   mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'  Mr  Ullman  I  has  expired. 
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Mr  UiTTA  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr  Uli.man'  1  additional 
minute 

Mr  ULLMAN  However  charges  on 
the  mortf.agor  for  mortgage  pool  insur- 
ance which  typically  is  obtained  by  the 
issuer  to  cover  risks  not  covered  by 
other  insurance  would  be  taken  into 
accoimt. 

Mr  CONABLE  Ix?t  me  say,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this  provi- 
sion of  the  reconciliation  bill  in  impos- 
ing some  ceiling  on  the  use  of  revenue 
bonds  for  mortgage  financing  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  reconciliation 
motion  generally 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  L'LLMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  social  security  program  provisions 
included  in  the  total  reconciliation  fig- 
ures are  not  in  the  conference  report 
before  us  today  Instead  they  were  en- 
acted into  public  laws  o-er  the  pa.st 
year  as  .separate  needed  policy  change.-> 
in  their  own  right  Clearly  this  is  the 
preferable  and  m  most  ca-ses  the  only 
way  to  enact  changes  m  the  social  se- 
curity piogram  because  chances  in  so- 
cial security  often  require  long  lead- 
times  beyond  the  scope  of  annual 
budget  planning. 

T\i'o  provisions  are  included  in  this 
conference  report  In  the  outlay  section, 
there  is  a  new  V.mitation  on  retroactive 
benefit  payments  under  the  OASI  pro- 
gram. The  new  limitation  would  be  6 
months  of  retroactive  benefits  The  cur- 
rent limit  of  12  months  would  be  main- 
tained for  the  disability  program.  This 
provision  includes  enough  lead  time  be- 
fore it  goes  into  effect  ifor  claims  filed 
on  or  after  March  1.  1981  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, we  should  have  no  problems 
ftith  effective  implementation.  The 
House  conferees  also  substantially 
modified  this  provision  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  so  that  we  feel  it  will  not  cause 
hardships. 

In  the  revenue  section,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which  would  end  the  practice  of 
employers  paying  both  halves  of  the 
social  security  tax  m  order  to  reduce 
their  social  .security  tax  contributions 
Under  the  bill,  except  in  the  case  of 
domestic  and  agricultural  workers,  such 
payments  would  still  count  as  waees  to 
the  employee  both  for  purposes  of  pay- 
roll taxes  and  for  purposes  of  wage 
credits  upon  which  the  employees"  bene- 
fits will  be  calculated. 

This  provision  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  years  and  has  been 
in  both  bills  before  th"  Congress  It  is  a 
change  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  which  an  overwhelming 
number  of  people  associated  with  the  so- 
cial security  i)rogram  felt  vn-as  extremely 
nece.ssary.  This  change  was  urged  in  or- 
der to  cln.se  a  loophole  which  threatened 
substantially  to  reduce  trust  fund  reve- 
nues while  also  reducing  the  future 
ijeneflts  of  employees  below  the  wage 
ba.se  level — the  very  employees  likely  to 
b«»  more  dependent  on  their  .social  secu- 
rity when  they  retire. 


Changes  in  social  security  are  seldom 
easy,  but  the  changes  we  have  enacted 
over  the  past  Congress  and  which  are  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  are  considered 
and  responsible.  Congress  should  never 
deviate  from  that  norm  and  never  take 
hasty  or  unwarranted  actions  in  this 
vital  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  also  includes  a  provision  that 
will  provide  relief  to  royalty  owners  who 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax.  Thi.s  provision  pro- 
vides royalty  owners  with  a  credit  of  up 
to  $1,000  against  their  windfall  profit  tax 
liability  for  calendar  year  1980. 

This  tax  credit  will  help  a  significant 
number  of  people,  who.  contrary  to  some 
."Stereotypes,  do  not  automatically  be- 
come millionaires  every  time  their  land 
produces  a  few  gallons  of  oil 

I  opposed  the  windfall  profit  lax  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
again  on  the  House  floor,  so  I  am 
pleased  that  we  could  get  this  relief. 

This  is  a  good  first  step,  but  we  need 
to  do  more  We  can  come  back  next  year 
and   give  the  small   royalty  owner  per- 
manent relief  from  the  w  indfall  profit  tax. 

Also.  I  want  to  talk  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sen.se  about  reconciliation  A.s  rec- 
onciliation IS  supposed  to  work.  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  process  Budg- 
et reconciliation  is  suppo.sed  to  be  a  proc- 
ess where  the  rwo  Hou.ses  of  Congress 
get  together  and  figure  out  ways  to  cut 
spending  to  meet  overall  budget  goals, 
.^t  lea.st,  that  is  our  intent 

But,  let  me  tell  you  the  bill  we  are 
passing  today  is  also  a  Christmas  tree 
It  has  things  in  it  for  doctors,  hospitals, 
welfare  people  social  workers,  and  yes 
even  the  royalty  owners 

This  bill  todav  is  an  authorization  bill, 
committing  this  Government  to  more 
spending  m  future  fiscal  years  So  this 
bill  is  not  a  true  budget  reconciliation. 
It  IS  part  this-year  cuts  and  part  super 
authorization 

I  would  say  to  everyone  in  this  Hou.se 
that  if  we  continue  to  use  the  reconcili- 
ation process  as  a  wav  to  pass  leguslation 
for  future  spending,  then  our  whole  goal 
of  di.sciplined  budget  cutting  is  going  out 
the  window. 

We  must  not  allow  another  reconcil- 
iation bill  to  come  forth  as  this  one  this 
year 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980  subtitle  A  of  title 
XI  of  H.R  77651,  there  are  a  number  of 
provisions  that  were  taken  directly  from 
H  R  5741  which  was  adopted  in  the 
House  earlier  this  year.  Many  of  those 
provisions  were  explained  in  the  Hou.se 
Committee  Report  No  96-678 

One  such  explanation  in  that  report 
dealt  with  the  commitment  requirement 
in  section  4iC)i3i  of  H  R.  5741  Section 
4iC'  131  required  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  certain  bonds  to  be  com- 
mitted by  firm  commitment  letters  by 
January  1.  1981.  in  order  to  be  tax 
exempt  The  Hou.se  committee  report 
explained  section  4'c>  '3'  would  be  sat- 
isfied if  any  proceeds  not  so  committed 
by  January  1,  1981,  were  used  to  redeem 
bonds  within  6  months  thereafter 


In  H.R  7765  .section  1104'C'i3'  car- 
ried forward  the  language  of  section 
41CI  31  01  H  R  5/41  In  addition,  section 
U04<a>  provides  a  new  general  rule  that 
was  not  in  H.R  5741  lor  the  effective 
dale  oi  the  change  in  tax-exempt  status 
of  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  Section  1104 
la  1 '  2 '  requires  the  ix)nds  to  be  issued 
by  January  1.  1981.  and  requires  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
bonds  to  be  committed  within  1  year  of 
issuance  However,  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  explain  whether  the  mter- 
pretalion  of  section  1104  c  '  3  .  allowing 
the  proceeds  not  so  committed  to  be  used 
for  redemption,  will  also  apply  to  section 
11 041  a-  (2  >.  as  well  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  commitment  requirements 
ill  both  sections  are  intended  to  be,  and 
will  be.  interpreted  m  the  same  manner, 
that  IS.  the  requirements  will  be  satis- 
fied if,  within  6  months  after  the  close  of 
the  commitment  period,  any  proceeds 
not  committed  at  the  ciose  of  the  com- 
mitment period  are  used  to  redeem  out- 
standing bonds 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  bonds  covered  bv  special  rules  such 
as  sections  1104  <c^  O*  and  id^  '5)  may 
operate  under  the  general  rule  m  section 
1104iai  '2'.  as  understood  above,  if  they 
so  qualify,  without  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  1104iC'i3i.  Based  on 
the  colloquy  between  Chairman  Ullman 
and  Mr  Conable,  X  believe  all  this  has 
been  agreed  to,  and  the  redemption  fea- 
ture was  unintentionally  omitted.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  assurance  from  the 
chairman. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LT-J-MAN  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding.  Will  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  tell  me  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  portion  there  is 
a  3-year  sunset  provision.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  "^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Rotrs- 
SEioT'   1  minute. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Ls  my  understand- 
ing correct  about  the  3 -year  simset 
provision? 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  There  is  a  3-year  sun- 
set on  this  measure,  as  I  understand  it 
We  are  going  to  have  to  review  this 
whole  area  Quite  frankly,  this  is  a  bad 
way  to  be  legislating  in  this  area  and. 
therefore,  it  weis  necessary  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  will  require 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
review  this  whole  process  m  3  years? 

Mr  CONABLE  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  absolutely  critical  that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  response. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  'Vanik)  . 
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Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

1  appreciate  the  tr>  mendous  effort  that 
has  gone  into  the  budget  process  and  this 
eliori  at  nconciliation. 

But.  I  want  to  point  out.  a.s  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  iMr. 
CoNABLE"  suggested,  the  great  danger  in 
this  procedure  We  have  taken  thousands 
of  words  out  of  the  law  in  sentences 
which  were  carefully  drafted  and  punc- 
tuated We  have  put  44.000  new  words 
into  the  law.  Words  and  sentences  un- 
tested in  the  ordinary  process  of  public 
hearing  and  careful  draftsmanship  I 
attended  almost  all  Ways  and  Means 
conference  sessions  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  what 
we  have  done  I  think  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous way  to  do  the  public  business  If 
we  were  to  Ramspeck  this  whole  proce- 
dure, I  think  It  would  .scare  the  dickens 
of  the  Members  who  vote  for  It 

I  have  served  on  many  conferences  be- 
tween the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
niittee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  is  almost  traditional  for  some 
conferees  to  insist  on  one  or  two  more 
special  plums  unrelated  to  the  basic  is- 
sues of  the  conference. 

In  the  reconciliation  conference  on  the 
budget,  there  were  two  extraneous  issues 
which  the  House  accepted  in  order  to 
save  the  total  bill  and  the  budget  process. 

The  Senate  provision  for  a  lO-to-40- 
cents  tariff  on  lmp)orted  alcohol  was  out 
of  place  because  It  did  not  raise  revenue, 
it  lost  it.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
few  American  producers  of  alcohol  de- 
signed for  use  as  gasohol  New  alcohol - 
making  facilities  developing  under  the 
energy  bill  will  not  come  on  stream  for 

2  or  3  years  In  the  meanwhile,  about  80 
percent  of  today's  domestic  production 
IS  by  one  company. 

Brazil  IS  tem')orarily  exporting  alcohol 
to  America  which  is  excess  to  current 
needs  since  that  nation  has  produced 
only  300.000  alcohol  automobiles.  The  im- 
port to  the  United  States  serves  both  na- 
tions well  Until  domestic  production  Is 
increased,  the  imported  alcohol  serves  to 
make  gasohol  competitive  to  gasoline  and 
builds  a  future  for  domestic  alcohol  use. 

The  10-  to  40-cent-pcr-gallon  tariff 
impased  bv  the  conference  reiwrt  will  re- 
duce or  eliminate  imnorts  and  increase 
the  price  of  gasohol  to  consumers  and 
slow  the  trend  toward  gasohol  The  tariff 
will  also  provide  a  tremendous  windfall 
to  the  domestic  producers. 

This  tariff  Is  on  the  books  with  no 
public  hearings  and  against  the  advice  of 
the  Tr«i.siirv  Department,  the  US  trade 
repre.st'iitative  ;irul  ruiti-inflation  direc- 
tor .Alfred  K:ihn 

Under  the  traclp  nc;reements.  Brazil  Is 
auti'.(iri/ec!  i<>  reLiliutc  uti  oflier  Amen- 
can  ex[)orts  Thl.s  amendment  which 
lareelv  l>eiieflts  one  rnmi>any  is  an  in- 
defeii.sible  action  of  the  Congress. 

Hie  .second  area  of  indefensible  caplt- 
iiJatinn  to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  some 
conferees  occurred  in  chanpes  m  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code— without  public 
hearings  and  di.scussion. 

(Ill  demande<i  and  received  Its  poimd 
of  flesh  in  the  adoption  of  the  oil  royalty 
holders  exemption  from  the  first  $1,000 


of  windfall  taxes  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  amendment  is  not 
in  the  public  interest 

Reduction  in  tax  would  not  produce 
more  oil  The  Congress  specifically  de- 
nied a  preference  for  royalty  owners  in 
the  windfall  profit  tax  because  those 
person-s  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  prop- 
erties Thus,  the  reduction  in  tax  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  production 
of  oil. 

Royalty  owners  realize  windfalls  from 
decontrol  and  from  OPEC  price  in- 
creases Even  after  the  imposition  of  Uie 
windfall  profit  tax  royalty  owners  are 
better  off  today  because  of  decontrol  and 
the  increase  in  OPEC  prices  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  1979. 

In  May  1979  the  average  price  of  a 
barrel  of  lower  tier  oil  was  $5  91.  The 
averavre  price  of  a  barrel  of  upper  tier 
Oil  in  May  1979  was  $13  02  Under  de- 
control, lower  tier  oil  was  released  to  the 
upper  tier  at  a  rate  of  18  percent  of  the 
base  period  level  in  1979  and  that  amount 
will  Increase  by  3  percent  per  month 
in  1930  and  1981  Similarly,  upper  tier 
oil  is  being  relea.sed  to  market  prices  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  4'j  percent  per 
month  Since  the  windfall  profit  tax 
equals  only  70  percent  of  the  additional 
income  above  $12  55.  it  is  clear  that 
royaty  owners  subject  to  tier  1  lax  today 
are  still  better  off  than  they  were  last 
year 

Similarly,  royalty  owners  of  stripper 
oil  subject  to  the  windfall  profit  tax  are 
substantially  better  off  because  of  OPEC 
price  increases 

For  example,  stripper  oil  average  price 
in  March  1979  was  $14  88  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  pnco  of  stripper  oil 
would  be  $16  at  the  end  of  1979  How- 
ever, because  of  OPEC  price  increases, 
the  average  price  of  stripper  oil  in  March 
1980  was  $36.33. 

Under  the  windfall  profit  tax.  the 
tax  on  a  barrel  of  stripper  oil  is  $12  50 
«$36  33  $15.50  base  < approximately >  = 
$2083     .:     (  6>  $12  50  1    The    royalty 

owners'  income  after  the  windfall  profit 
tax  is  $23  83  i$36  33  $12  50i  as  com- 
pared to  $1488  in  March  of  1979— an 
increase  of  60  percent.  If  no  windfall 
profit  tax  had  been  imposed,  the  in- 
crease in  income  would  be  144  percent. 

The  $1,000  exemption  would  benefit 
many  high  income  royalty  owners.  The 
royalty  owner  exemption  contains  no 
income  phase  out.  Consequently,  it  is 
estimated  that  close  to  40  percent  of  the 
benefits  from  the  $1,000  credit  would 
be  realized  by  taxpayers  with  incomes 
over  $30,000. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  rate  on 
royalty  owners  was  part  of  the  $227  3 
bilhon  windfall  profit  tax  agreement. 
As  part  of  the  ncKotiatcd  agreement  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  it  wa.s  agreed 
that  independent  producers  would  ob- 
tain a  preference  for  1.000  barrels  per 
day  of  production  m  lieu  of  an  exemp- 
tion of  50  or  100  barrels  a  day  for  all 
producers.  Any  effort  to  reduce  revenues 
by  granting  an  additional  preference 
for  royalty  owners  would  violate  this 
agreement 

Tlie  reconciliation  conference  adopted, 


with  modifications,  the  proposal  of  both 
Houses  to  tax  gains  realized  by  foreign- 
ers from  Investments  in  U  S  real  e.state 
However,  the  conferees  have  rejected 
the  Senate  approach,  under  which  the 
tax  would  be  withhrH  i)pf>n  a  t-^--h\„ 
sale;  instead,  compliance  Is  to  depend 
upon  a  series  ol  iniormation  repurting 
requirements. 

TTie  deletion  of  a  withholding  mech- 
anism from  the  bill  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
idea.  This  action  probably  results  in  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  collected  from  the  new  tax.  in- 
vites unscrupulous  persons  to  evade  the 
substance  of  US  law.  places  a  severe 
competitive  burden  on  advisers  honor- 
able enough  to  advise  their  clients  a<; 
to  what  the  law  requires — while  reward- 
ing those  persons  who  are  willing  to  cut 
comers  and  advise  clients  to  evade— and 
tends  to  undercut  the  notion  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  new  law.  namely  that 
it  is  only  equitable  to  subject  foreigners 
to  a  tax  comparable  to  the  tax  paid  by 
Americans 

The  withholding  provisions  advocated 
by  the  Senate  were  similar  to.  although 
less  stringent  than,  similar  provisions 
that  have  been  in  effect  in  Canada  for 
several  years.  Those  provisions  operate 
without  serious  difficulties. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  received 
numerous  representations  from  foieigTi 
investors  to  the  effect  that  withholding 
is  fair  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  effec- 
tively enforce  a  tax  upon  gains  from  real 
property  investments. 

No  knowledgeable  person  involved  in 
consideration  of  the  bill,  from  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  believes  that  deletinc  with- 
holding is  an  improvement.  Thus,  the 
conference  has  deliberately  adopted  an 
inferior  tax  statute. 

The  desires  to  tax  and  not  to  tax  are 
not  reconcilable  A  statute  which  ..t- 
tempts  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  oe- 
sires  only  raises  the  level  of  contempt  for 
US.  law  and  the  legL':lative  process. 

On  mortgage  revenue  bonds  the  con- 
ference increased  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible mortgages  from  5  to  9  percent  and 
eliminated  the  income  requirement  whi.^h 
was  designed  to  Insure  that  the  benefit 
was  for  those  who  reallv  needed  it. 

The  reconciliation  represented  a  con- 
siderable revenue  retreat  from  the 
House  position  on  the  budget 
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The  reconciliation  compromised  away 
S4.9  billion  in  revenues  over  the  House 
position — and  none  of  these  tax  breaks 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  average 
citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  vote  against 
this  bill  today  However,  it  is  more  Im- 
portant that  Congress  afTirmativelv  deal 
with  this  process  of  boiler-room  legisla- 
tion for  special  interests  in  the  confer- 
ence process. 

Mr  GUCKMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  founding  members  of  the  Alcohol 


UMI 


Fuels  Caucus  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Alcohol  h'uel.'?  Commission,  and 
being  a  Member  of  ihi.>.  body  from  the 
same  State  as  the  autlior  of  this  provi- 
sion, I  can  tell  the  gentleman  tha!  I 
support  him  wholeheartedly.  The  alcohol 
fuel  industry  has  not  even  begun  to  de- 
velop yet  There  is  nothing  to  protect 
from  Brazil.  But  this  issue  is  imi>ortant 
to  the  thousands  and  millions  of  drivers 
that  use  gasohol  today,  they  need  that 
the  flow  of  alcohol  to  develop  the  market 
will  continue  while  we  do  develot)  our 
own  domestic  Industry.  So  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right  on  target 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  fear  is  this  is  going 
to  adversely  affect  the  future  ol  gaso- 
hol It  IS  going  to  provide  an  opportu 
nity  for  a  very  few  present  suppliers  of 
alcohol  to  take  control  of  the  market, 
and  they  are  going  to  price  pasohol  out 
of  regular  use.  No  one  is  going  to  buy 
it  il  It  IS  going  to  co.st  2  cents  or  3 
cents  more  a  gallon  than  unleaded  gaso- 
hne. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
cedure 

With  respcc'v  to  oil  royalties,  we  are 
going  to  lose  $180  million  in  a  sweeping 
loss  of  revenues  with  a  $1,000  credit  to 
the  royalty  owners  who  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  they  ever  were,  even  be- 
before  the  windfall  tax  was  imposed. 
Forty  percent  of  the  benefit  of  this  ac- 
tion is  going  to  move  m  the  direction  of 
a  very  few  people  who  are  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  oil  royalty  provi- 
sion. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  talked  about  the  failure  to  with- 
hold capital  gains  profits  on  investments 
by  foreigners  in  American  real  estate. 
Canada  has  such  a  law  Our  failure  to 
adopt  this  kind  of  provision  makes  it 
impossible  to  collect  capital  gains  prof- 
its from  foreign  investors  in  this  coun- 
try. It  now  conies  to  the  individual 
States  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
movement  of  tremendous  capital  gains 
profits  made  in  their  States  which  will 
flow  abroad  without  any  restraint.  It  is 
part  of  an  unfortunate  situation  we  come 
into  when  we  try  to  resolve  the.se  very, 
very  important  decisions  in  the  boiler- 
room  of  a  conference. 

My  inclination  is  to  vote  against  the 
entire  conference  for  these  reasons 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  snrh 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
woman from   Nebraska    'Mrs    .Smith'. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  adopting  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  this 
proposal  which  would  give  a  $1,000  tax 
credit  to  royalty  owners 

I  am  .sure  we  are  all  tamil'ar  with  this 
issue.  By  now  most  of  us  have  received 
letters  and  have  been  sent  copies  of  oil 
company  receipts  whirii  show  30  to  70 
percent  taxation  on  royalty  owTier  reve- 
nues. These  people  are  rightfully  upset 
as  ihey  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  was  initiated  for  the 
major  ol  companies,  not  the  small  roy- 
alty owners. 

Wow  that  the  dust  has  settled  and 
people  are  seeing  more  clearly  the  effects 
of  this  tax  on  royalty  owners,  it  behooves 
us  to  correct  the  inequities  created  as 
best  as  we  can. 


There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to 
do  this — Irom  instruction  of  conferees 
on  accejttance  of  Senate  language  m  the 
original  report  lo  the  5  to  10  bills  circu- 
lating on  the  House  side  at  this  lime 
.Ml  of  these  efforts,  including  my  own. 
have  one  basic  goal.  That  goal  is  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  tax 
excess  profits  of  big  oil  companies,  not 
to  tax  the  2  million  average  Americans 
who  supplement  their  income  with  roy- 
alty re\enues  Irom  oil  wells  as  we  are 
doing  now. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  may  ask  why  we 
should  even  be  concerned  about  royalty 
owners  and  small  producers  and  specifi- 
rally  why  someone  from  Nebraska  is  up- 
set. Mr  Speaker.  14  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's domestic  prodiict:on  comes  from 
strijiper  wells-  -those  which  produce  less 
than  10  barrel.^  per  day.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  $39  million  per  day  at  cur- 
rent OPEC  prices  Over  20  percent  of 
Nebrasl:a  s  acreage  is  producing  or 
leased  Petroleum  accounts  for  45  per- 
cent of  Nebraska'.s  mineral  wealth.  Our 
average  daily  production  per  well  is  10  9 
barrels. 

I  would  m  fact  be  in  fa\or  of  a  much 
broader  exemption  My  reasoning  for  this 
IS  very  simple  We  face  an  energ>  cr.sis 
We  know  that  domestic  enerey  produc- 
tion must  increase.  We  also  know  that 
the  12  000  independent  producers  m  tins 
country  have  discovered  75  percent  of  the 
new  fields,  account  for  50  percent  of  tiie 
oil  and  gas  found  to  date,  and  ha\e 
drilled  90  percent  of  the  wildcat  wells. 
Why  then  do  we  want  to  reduce  the  in- 
centive of  independent-  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  and  whom  we  need  now- 
more  than  ever. 

I  believe  it  is  hit'h  time  for  this  body 
to  realize  that  private  incentive,  not  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  will  be  the  answer 
to  our  enerpy  problem  I  urge  immediate 
action  to  lift  the  burden  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  from  the  shoulders  of  royalty 
owners. 

I  also  support  language  to  increase 
duties  on  imported  alcohol. 

As  you  know,  across  the  Nation  indi- 
viduals and  corjjorations  have  started  a 
vast  alcohol  fuel  production  program. 
This  effort  has  Vppri  <-'.T.p(i  >-  ^^-'-'■■^. 
mcnt.  big  oil.  and  skeptics,  from  the  tK?- 
ginning.  Ciur  producers  find  that  to  dis- 
till their  alcohol  to  the  required  200  proof 
takes  very  expensive  equipment  Most  of 
our  small  producers  can  make  180  proof 
alcohol,  but  must  sell  it  to  distilleries  for 
tirocessmr  to  pure  alcohol  They  find  that 
the  distillers  are  tiu.viiig  cheau  j...jjori.ed 
alcohol  that  in  the  past  has  qualified  for 
the  same  tax  credits  that  our  domestic 
jH'oducers  have  Therefore,  our  own  pro- 
ducers cannot  receive  a  fair  price  for 
t.ieir  alcohol. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  development 
of  the  alcohol  fuel  industry.  The  demand 
for  alcohol  ls  here  and  we  must  now  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  domes- 
tic production,  not  encourage  increased 
imports  of  foreign  alcohol. 

Mr    LATTA    Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield   2 
mmut&s   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 
Mr.  Ash  BROOK  '  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 


I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  1 
iLke  secona  to  no  one  m  my  admiration 
;ar  tne  haraworKing  legisiatori  who  have 
tjrought  this  budget  out,  Ihey  deserve 
our  commendation,  but  1  thuik  ha\mg 
.said  that  that  we  have  to  be  honest  about 
It  To  say  the  budget  has  worked  is  a 
little  bit  like  saying  social  security  is 
actuarially  sound.  Of  course,  social  se- 
curity is  actuarial  if  one  says  the  Social 
Security  system  can  work  because  the 
Government  has  the  ultimate  power  to 
confisate  every  dime  everybody  has  to 
pay  every  bill  we  have  promi.sed  The 
buaget  system  works  if  we  have  that 
. -.ime  pwwer.  if  we  have  the  power  to 
waive  any  rule  to  make  it  work 

.-Vs  I  pointed  out  m  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  if  we  have  timetables 
and  we  do  not  observe  them  we  waive 
them  Reconciliation,  if  it  does  not  fit, 
waive  it  If  there  are  things  that  are 
beyond   the  scope,   waive  them 

This  budget  process  would  not  work 
without  those  wai\ers.  without  that 
ability  for  the  leadership  to  say  no  mat- 
ter whether  there  i.s  balance,  no  matter 
■.vhat  the  rules  are.  we  waive  them  at 
tne  end  to  bring  this  package  together. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  regarding  some  ser:ous 
concerns  whi:'h  I  have— and  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  share — on  certain 
aspects  of  the  budget  reconciliation 
process. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mifee.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  provisions  finally 
incorporated  in  title  II — the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs  title  of 
H  R  7765 — bear  virtually  no  relationship 
to  what  many  of  us  believe  is.  and 
should  be.  at  the  heart  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  reconciliation  proress. 
Rather,  under  the  very  broad  budget 
reconclliatior  umbrella,  we  are  cover- 
ing a  host  of  major  legislative  changes. 
These  changes  are  neither  neressary  nor 
approDriate  parts  of  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation process 

Specifically,  title  IT  extends  a  series  of 
major  nutrition  programs  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984: 

Section  201 'b' '2'  extends  section  7 
■Tf  th"  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1956  which 
nrovides  States  admiris'rat've  expen.se 
■'I'^ris  to  the  Stat.es  to  a.ssist  in  the  onera- 
'  on  of  the.se  proerams  from.  September 
■^1    1980  through  .September  30,   1984; 

Section  2n2'c'  extends  commodity  as- 
si^fan^e  to  various  ch-ld  feedine  pro- 
rrams  from  Sen* ember  30  1982  through 
September  30   1984: 

Section  206' 2>  extends  th"  summer 
food  service  program  for  children  from 
September  30.  1980,  through  September 
30,  1984: 

Section  21112'  extends  the  food  serv- 
ice equipment  grant-in-aid  program 
from  September  30.  1980  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984: 

Section  213'  1 '  continues  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  programs  from 
September  30  1980  through  September 
30,  1984.  and 

Sect'on  203' d  I  extends  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act — more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  women,  infants,  and 
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children  feeding  iWIC'  program— from 
September  30.  1982  through  September 
30.  1984. 

Perhaps,  under  the  most  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hou.se  rules  governing 
conference  committee  action.s.  some 
would  argue  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
thiit  some  narrow  aspect  of  a  program's 
operations  was  subject  to  conference  ac- 
tion, the  conferees  then  have  a  carte 
blanche  authority  to  use  thi-  budget  rec- 
onciliation conference  as  a  vehicle  for 
making  major  legislative  changes  in 
these  same  programs-  changes  which 
are  more  appropriately  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  authorizing  committees  I 
cannot  accept  this  loose  interpretation 
of  the  House  rules,  Mr  Sfx-aker  I  believe 
that  in  .so  doing  we  are  establi.shing  an 
ill-advised  precedent  tlvat  will  have  re- 
grettable consequences  I  L>elR've  that  we 
are  placing  the  credibility  of  the  budget 
prtx'e.ss  in  serious  jeopardy.  And,  more- 
iiver,  by  failing  to  address  some  of  the 
major  policy  Lssues  that  underlie  nianv 
'if  these  child  feeding  programs.  I  believe 
that  these  programs  and  those  whom 
they  serve  will  also  suffer, 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  focus 
on  the  WIC  program  extension  What 
has  been  done  with  regard  to  WIC,  Mr 
Speaker,  goes  far  b«'yond  what  might  l)t> 
"accepted"  under  the  most  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  House  rules  What 
we  have  is  a  clear  and  blatant  violation 
of  rule  28.  clause  3  of  the  House  rules. 
Section  203'd'  extends  the  WIC  pro- 
gram authorization  2  years  beyond  its 
current  expiration  date  of  September  30. 
1982  No  such  provision  was  contained  in 
either  bill  before  the  conference  com- 
:iiittee  Nonetheless,  we  find  -through 
the  magic  of  budget  reconciliation— that 
the  WIC  program  has  now  been  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1984  even  though  it 
does  not  expire  until  fl.scal  year  1982 
And.  moreover,  under  the  guise  of 
"budget  reconciliation."  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  cap'"  has  been  com- 
pletely removed 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  my  objec- 
tions and  reservations  are  not  directed  to 
the  merits  of  the  WIC  program,  but 
rather  to  the  lack  of  timel'ness  of  some 
of  these  changes  and  to  the  use  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  process  as  an  ap 
pro')riate  vehicle  for  the.se  changes 

Mr  Speaker,  m  the  case  of  those  pro- 
gram,, which  expired  on  September  30. 
1980,  a  continuation  of  services  can  be 
provided  for  through  a  continuing  re.so- 
lutimi  or  a  reauthorization  measure  that 
would  l)e  coterminus  with  otlier  child  nu- 
trition programs  now  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1982  In  no  case. 
however,  should  any  of  these  child  nutri- 
tion programs  be  continued,  at  this  time, 
through  fLscal  year  1984  And,  certainly. 
Mr  Speaker,  such  action  should  not  have 
been  taken  during  a  budget  reconcilia- 
tion conference 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  assure  that 
the  new  Congress  and  the  administration. 
State,  and  local  program  administrators, 
and — mast  importantly—  representatives 
of  those  groups  whom  these  programs 
were  designed  to  serve — have  an  oppiortu- 
nity  to  review  these  programs  and  work 
together  for  constructive  changes 

As  I  stated  yesterday  in  my  remarks 
before    the    House    Rules    Committee.    I 


fully  recognize  that  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation process  is  extremely  difficult  and 
unpopular  And,  again  I  wish  to  com- 
mend not  only  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  Mr 
cliAiMo,  ol  C  onnecticut,  and  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr  1j\ttai — out 
also  the  entire  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee— for  their  Herculean  eflorts, 

I  do  not  say  that,  as  I  say,  to  demean 
my  colleagues,  because  I  think  they  have 
had  an  impassible  job  I  think  Chairman 
GiAiMo  has  done  the  best  anybody  could 
do  in  an  impassible  job  But  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  into  saying  the  budget 
system  has  worked,  because  it  would  not 
work  without  ttie  waiver  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  this  House 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  'Mr   Perkins) 

Mr  PEFtKINS  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
agree  to  all  of  the  cutbacks  in  the  House 
budget  resolution,  but  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  voted  for  those  cutbacks  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  House  resolution  origi- 
nally, but  I  am  very  much  for  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation 

□  1120 

We  all  have  to  comply  I  perhaps  am 
responsible  for  the  WIC  program  being 
extended,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Ashbbook' :  but  it  was 
in  my  mind  that  the  new  admnistration 
would  be  so  tied  up  in  trying  to  manage 
the  economy  for  the  next  2  years  that 
we  should  not  tie  our  hands  with  minor 
legislation  which  is  important  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  That  was 
the  reason  for  this  provision  m  the 
reconciliation  conference. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  taking  the  floor  to- 
day to  explain  the  child  nutrition  portion 
of  the  reconciliation  conference  report. 

This  conference  report  would  make 
cutbacks  of  $,S18  million  for  fl.scal  year 
1981  in  PYderal  child  feeding  programs 
if  we  were  to  view  these  cutbacks  on  an 
annualized  basis  instead  of  merely  as 
prospective  as  required  by  the  conference 
language  Of  these  cuts.  Si 53  million  are 
permanent  And.  lastly,  the  report  ex- 
tends certain  child  nutrition  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1984 

These  cutbacks  and  the,se  extensions 
are  intimately  tied  together,  and  conse- 
quently I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  explain  their  interrelationship. 

This  conference  report  would  result  m 
an  annualized  cutback  of  12  percent  be- 
low the  amounts  which  would  be  spent 
for  child  feeding  programs  m  fiscal  1981 
if  the  programs  were  to  continue  as  they 
are  pre.sently  authorized  I  must  point 
out.  however,  that  these  cutbacks  are 
only  pros()ective  in  Ih.e  conference  report 
and  not  retroactive  Nonetheless,  this 
drastic  cutback  will  be  one  of  the  most 
severe  that  any  Federal  program  will 
have  to  bear  in  all  the  cutbacks  pro- 
posed this  year  I  would  like  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  the  effects  of  this  12 
percent  decrease  m  funding. 

According  to  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  465.000  children  who  pay  for 
their  lunch  will  drop  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program  entirely  a.s  a  result  of  the 
2'2-cent  cut  in  general  cash  payments 


and  the  2-cent  cut  In  commodity  as- 
sistance proposed  m  this  conlerence  re- 
port. 

In  addition.  230.000  children  will  be- 
come melit^iblr  to  receive  a  reduced  price 
lunch  and  will  have  to  begin  to  pay  for 
their  own  lunches  According  to  USDA 
and  CBf3  estimates  at  least  one-half  ol 
these  children  will  drop  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program  altogether 

One  hundred  thousand  additional  chil- 
dren who  presently  receive  reduced  price 
lunches  will  drop  out  of  the  program  as 
a  result  of  the  10-cenl  decrease  In  the 
reimbursement  for  reduced  price 
lunches  The  combination  of  these  cut- 
backs afTecting  reduced  price  reimburse- 
ments will  reduce  participation  in  that 
portion  of  the  sclnxil  lunch  jiro^ram  oy 
20  percent. 

Ten  million  children  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  milk  which  is  provided  to  them 
in  schools  which  are  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  or  other  feeding  programs 

This  conference  report  will  force  the 
parents  of  these  children  into  paying  far 
more  for  their  chlldrens  lunches  or  the 
children  ^vIll  drop  out  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram entirely. 

In  summary,  the  impact  of  all  of  these 
cutback.';  will  result  in  11  million  chil- 
dren dropping  out  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  many  millions  more  paying 
more  out  of  their  families'  pockets  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  This  will  occur 
despite  the  fact  tha'  retail  fCKxl  prices 
have  increased  9  percent  this  year  and 
are  expected  to  mcreiuse  another  15  to  20 
percent  next  year. 

This  conference  report  means  that  we 
will  be  asking  school  districts  not  only 
to  assume  the  additional  costs  of  food 
caused  by  mnation.  but  we  will  also  be 
asking  them  to  take  a  severe  cutback  over 
this  year's  current  funding  level. 

Due  to  these  deep  cutbacks,  many 
school  districts  will  inevitably — and.  I 
might  add.  understandably — doubt  the 
federal  commitment  to  these  programs 
Consequently,  in  order  to  encourage 
school  dLstricts  to  maintain  school  lunch 
programs,  we  felt  that  it  wa-s  necessary  in 
the  conference  to  show  a  Federal  com- 
mitment to  these  programs  by  extending 
the  expiruig  child  nutrition  progranxs 
through  fiscal  year  1984 

We  also  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for 
some  stability  in  these  programs  There 
has  been  far  too  much  change  m  the  pro- 
grams at  the  Icx-al  level  in  the  last  10 
years  suice  there  have  been  14  child  nu- 
trition laws  Within  the  last  decade  result- 
ing in  coiLstantly  changing  Federal  regu- 
lations 

In  conclasion.  it  is  vital  to  look  at  these 
deep  cutbacks  and  the  extensions  of  these 
programs  as  a  package  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  niflict  such  deep  cutbacks  or  local 
.school  d.strictK  without  showing  some 
long-term  commitment  at  the  Federal 
level  to  these  programs  Tliat  )s  what  the 
conference  report  tries  to  achieve 

For  the  sake  of  legislative  history.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  two  points  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  managers 

The  conference  report  prohibits  the 
Secretan.-  from  offering  comm'xiity  as- 
sistance based  upon  the  number  of 
break fast-s  ser\ed  and  eliminates  any 
legislative    commodity    entitlement    for 
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school  breakfast  programs.  This  provi- 
sion will  result  In  a  $19  million  savings 
in  school  year  1981  This  provision  is  not 
intended  to  eliminate  the  authority  given 
the  Secretary  under  section  8  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  donate 
foods  acquired  under  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  activities.  Further,  com- 
modities earned  under  the  natiwial 
school  limch  program  do  not  have  to  be 
restricted  to  usage  in  the  program  as 
long  as  they  are  utilized  within  a  school 
food  authorities'  nonprofit  food  service. 

The  conference  report  also  requires 
that  for  fi.scal  year  1981  the  income  pov- 
erty guidelines  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams be  the  nonfarm  income  poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  OMB  last  Janu- 
ary. In  previous  years,  the  Dejmrtment 
of  Agriculture  has  updated  these  guide- 
lines in  March  to  follow  more  closely  the 
inflationary  rate.  The  provision  in  the 
conference  report  deletes  the  1980  March 
update  affecting  the  income  guidelines 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  the  statement  of 
managers  there  is  a  clerical  error  that 
makes  an  incorrect  reference  deleting 
the  update  m  March  of  1981  instead  of 
March  of  1980. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Downey'. 

Mr,  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  work.  I  intend  to  support  the  recon- 
ciliation process 

I  wanted  to  express  my  relief  that 
the  long  impass  over  the  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  legislation  is  ending.  I  admire 
the  work  of  the  conference  committee, 
which  labored  hard  to  formulate  a  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  bill  which  would  end 
abusive  practices  while  preserving  pro- 
grams which  enable  affordable  housing 
to  be  built  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  However,  as  one  who  spent 
many  weeks  working  on  this  legislation 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Comm  ttee.  I 
feel  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  many 
states  to  operate  under  the  restrictive  10 
arbitrage  provision,  particularly  those 
States  with  no  surpluses 

There  were  so  many  complicated 
i.ssues  regarding  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
that  It  IS  of  great  value  that  this  confer- 
ence agreement  has  been  reached,  finally 
settling  the  purchase  price,  targeted 
area,  and  transition  issues.  Perhaps  now. 
attention  can  be  focused  on  other  more 
technical  issues  such  as  arbitrage. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  issue  will  be 
among  the  first  orders  of  business  in  the 
next  Congress,  if  not  sooner.  No  doubt 
by  thLs  time,  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
toward  viable  targeted  mortgage  revenue 
bond  programs  will  be  able  to  tell  clearly 
whether  the  present  rate  is  as  onerous 
as  I  suspect  it  is. 

On  another  matter.  I  want  to  insert  a 
letter  from  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary 
Donald  C  Lubick  regarding  the  re- 
demption Issue  discussed  previously  by 
Chairman  Ullman  and  my  friend  from 
New  Yorir  ,Mr,  Conable>  While  their 
colloqu>-  clearly  expressed  the  legislative 
intent  on  the  issue.  I  feel  Mr,  Lubick"s 
letter  provides  even  further  clarification 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  Treasury's  full 
agreement  with  their  interpretation  of 
the  legislation. 


Department  of  the  Tmasttbt, 
Washington.  DC.  December  3.  1980. 
Hon   Al  Ullman. 

cnairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Demi  Mr  Chairman  :  The  Conference 
agreement  on  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
contains  provisions  relating  to  single  fam- 
ily mortgage  revenue  bonds.  The  transitional 
rules  uf  the  agreement  provide  that  the  limi- 
tations contained  In  the  bill  do  not  apply 
to  Issues  under  which  proceeds  are  commit- 
ted to  providing  mortgages  within  gpeciaed 
periods  It  is  our  understanding  that  such 
bond  Issues  will  retain  their  exempt  status 
t>eyond  the  limitation  periods  If  the  net  un- 
committed proceeds  remaining  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  limitation  periods  are  used 
:o  redeem  bonds  within  a  6-mcmth  period 
after  the  expiration  of  the  limitations. 

The  matter  as  described  In  detail  is  a  col- 
loquy between  you  and  Representative  Con- 
able  held  on  the  House  floor  today  Vie  have 
reviewed  the  text  of  tha*,  colloquy  and  It  con- 
forms with  our  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  legislation  'We  are  fully  In 
support  of  the  understanding  In  the  col- 
loquy. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Lubick. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  P^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Bedell) . 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  provision  in  H.R  7765. 
the  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980.  which  would 
provide  a  new  tanfT  on  the  temporary- 
entry  of  imported  alcohol  used  in 
gasohol. 

My  major  objection  to  this  legislation, 
Mr,  SE>eaker.  is  that  such  a  tax  on 
alcohol  imports  will  very  likelv  reduce 
the  total  supply  of  alcohol  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  it  is  extremely 
important  to  have  enough  alcohol  avail- 
able to  continue  developing  a  viable 
gasohol  marketing  program.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  w1U  very  likely 
lead  to  a  price  escalation  at  a  time  when 
groups  such  as  the  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council  have  told  me  that  alcohol 
imports  are  now  essential  to  allow  them 
to  continue  to  market  gasohol  at  prices 
competitive  with  gasoline.  The  market 
for  gasohol  must  continue  to  grow  so 
that  new  domestic  producers  will  have 
an  existing  market  in  which  to  sell  their 
alcohol  once  their  distilleries  go  into 
production.  The  U.S.  fuel  alcohol  indus- 
try simply  does  not  have  the  production 
capacity  at  this  time  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing U.S.  demands  for  alcohol.  We  do 
not  want  this  demand  to  fade  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  product,  especially  at  a 
time  when  current  international  ten- 
sions make  it  more  and  more  desirable 
to  rely  less  and  less  on  our  current  sup- 
ply of  imported  oil. 

In  addition,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
impose  such  a  tax  now  when  Brazil  faces 
an  oil  shortage  itself.  That  country's 
main  oil  supplier  is  Iraq,  which  has  cur- 
tailed shipments  because  of  its  war  with 
Iran.  Brazil,  which  makes  extensive  use 
of  alcohol  produced  from  sugar  cane  as 
a  motor  vehicle  fuel,  is  using  most  of  its 
production  domestically.  Since  Brazil  is 


using  most  of  its  alcohol  domestically 
right  now.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
needlessly  opening  up  the  possibility  for 
serious  trade  repercussions  Brazil  is  a 
sizable  importer  of  U.S  agricultural 
products  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  and  a 
move  to  tax  alcohol  imports  could  cause 
counter  trade  measures. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  November  17  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  report  on  fuel 
alcohol  imports,  which  was  mandated  by 
the  Congress  in  the  windfall  profit  tax 
legislation.  This  report,  in  its  finding, 
states  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  im- 
port restriction.  These  findings  state  that 
imports  are,  in  fact,  needed  to  expand 
markets  and  assure  market  comi>etition ; 
that  imports  are  not  having  a  negative 
impact  on  future  U.S.  alcohol  production 
or  com  prices:  that  ther?  is  no  dumping 
of  imported  alcohol:  that  the  imports  of 
Brazilian  alcohol  reduce  U.S,  tax  reve- 
nues only  to  the  extent  that  they  displace 
imported  oil:  and  that  the  Brazilian  al- 
cohol program  is  designed  primarily  for 
domestic  produuction  rather  than  ex- 
portation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it. 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  very  enthusiastically  support 
thus  conference  report.  Among  other 
things,  this  bill  will  provide  equitable  tax 
relief  to  2 '2  million  royalty  owners  in 
over  40  States. 

This  bill  has  a  provision  which  would 
aUow  royalty  owners  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $1,000  against  the  windfall  profits 
tax  imposed  on  their  royalty  oil  dur- 
ing 1980  This  credit  is  available  only  to 
individuals,  estates,  and  family  farm 
corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  majority  of 
royalty  owners  are  working  farmers,  re- 
tirees, and  other  persons  of  modest  in- 
come. One  survey  shows  that  73  percent 
of  royalty  owners  are  over  61.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  the  royalty  owner  depends 
upon  royalty  income  to  meet  basic  lining 
expenses  Another  survey  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  royalty  checks  are  less 
than  $200  per  month.  Other  studies  show- 
that  the  typical  royalty  owner  receives 
only  $50  to  $100  per  month.  Yet  the  wmd- 
fall  profits  tax  reduces  these  checks  to 
about  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  prior 
to  the  tax. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  will  result  in 
minimal  loss  10  the  Federal  Government, 
Relief  for  royalty  owners  was  supported 
during  the  Presidential  compaign  by  both 
President-elect  Reagan  and  President 
Carter's  Energy-  Secretary,  Charles  Dun- 
can. Now  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  equity  to  royalty  owners.* 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  RoussELOTj . 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
compliment  the  conferees  on  this  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  saved  $8.2  billion  The  confer- 
ence report  has  been  worked  out  m  a 
positive  and  constructive  way  Though 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  agree- 
ment where  further  savings  could  have 
been  achieved.  I  compliment  our  col- 
leagues who  worked  long  and  hard  to 
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try  to  restrain  the  substantial  increases 
in  expenditure  levels  that  are  clearly 
not  needed  I  am  hopeful  that  our  col- 
leagues will  Kive  support  to  this  effort. 
It  IS  obviously  not  a  perfect  agreement. 
It  does  not  contain  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  the  ultimate  savings  which 
''ould  have  been  achieved  But  this  first 
attempt  at  reconciliation  is  eiuouraKing. 
Members  of  ConRress  can,  wi»Ji  just  a 
little  effort,  shake  the  "spendinK  habit." 
and  learn  to  restrain  their  biR  .•■pending 
impulses  So  I  ask  my  colleapue  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lattai  our 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  is  he  satisfied  that  we  have 
achieved  the  greatest  possible  .savings  on 
the  expemiiture  side? 

Mr  I.ATT.A  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.iii  vield' 

Mr  HOUSSFLOT  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
be  glad  tn  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  LA  IT  A  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  at  this  juncture,  the  con- 
ference report  being  before  us,  it  is  a 
matter  of  whether  or  not  you  accept 
$8  2  billion  additional  deficit  or  whether 
you  do  not  The  choice  is  clear. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  So  what  you  are 
."^aying  is,  it  is  better  than  It  was  but 
not  as  good   a-s  it  could  have  been? 

Mr  LATTA  Yes.  It  could  have  been 
better,   it  could   have  been   worse 

Mr    ROUSSELOT   I  appreciate  that 

There  are  several  portions  of  this  con- 
ference report  which  deserve  special 
mention  and  which,  I  believe,  will  con- 
vince many  of  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  conference  agreement. 

First,  thi.s  agreement  contains  provi- 
sions which  improve  on  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H  R  5741,  pertaining  to  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  housing  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  which  severely  limited  the  use  of 
the  bonds  and  which,  in  fact,  would  have 
precluded  the  u.se  of  the  bonds  in  my 
State  almost  entirely  The  conference  re- 
port provisions,  while  still  limiting  and 
ultimately  ending  the  use  of  these  bonds 
for  housing,  does  broaden  the  permanent 
and  transition  rules  adopted  by  the 
House  la.st  summer  This  liberalizing  of 
H  R  .^)741  will  help  the  houMng  industry 
and  countle.ss  Americans  who  cannot 
iifford  housing  at  current  prices 

Second,  the  conferees  accepted  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  will  provide  roy- 
alty owners  wiiti  a  credit  i  or  refund  > 
of  up  to  Sl.OOU  agam.sl  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  imposed  on  the  removal  of  their 
royalty  oil  during  calendar  year  1980 
It  IS  unfortmiate  that  this  refund  or 
credit  is  only  m  effect  for  1  year,  but 
I  h();H>  that  this  action  will  convince 
Members  of  the  97th  Congre.ss  to  make 
•he  provision  permanent  or  to  repeal  the 
tax  totally 

Tlurd.  the  conferees  deleted  a  Senate 

amendment,  section  551.  pertaining  to 
medicaid  and  medicare  reimbursement 
for  hospitals  This  provisinn.  while  well- 
uUei'.tioned.  had  inade<iuate  study  and 
reports  from  health  professionals  all 
over  the  country  indicated  that  the  pro- 
'.sion  would  ultimatelv  have  cost  more 
Federal  funds  than  it  would  liave  saved 
Mnally,  I  would  say  that  anytime  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  save  $8  2 
billion,  we  have  done  a  good  job   I  re- 


gret that  we  did  not  make  more  progress 
toward  a  zero  deficit,  but  it  is  a  start. 
I  commend  all  the  conferees. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  F'RENZELi.  Before  doing  that, 
if  I  may  trespass  on  his  time,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  agreement  we  had  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday 
tnat  I  still  insist  on  holding.  That  is  the 
matter  brought  up  by  Mr  Duncan  and 
Mr  Quu.LEN.  a  matter  dealing  with  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  that  it 
be  taken  care  of  alter  this  legislation  is 
passed.  That  was  an  agreement  agreed 
upon  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  Hope- 
fully that  will  come  forward. 

Mr.  fiELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  PiEliSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  vigor- 
ously support  this  legLslation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  Ui  support  of  this 
landmarK  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980  The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
have  agreed  on  a  pxackage  which  provides 
nearly  $9  billion  in  savings  Without  en- 
acting thLs  important  bill,  the  deficit  for 
fl.scal  year  1981  would  rise  by  the  $9  bil- 
lion 

Completion  of  the  reconciliation  con- 
ference was  the  result  of  much  hard 
work  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  committees  that 
were  instructed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees to  cut  billions  of  dollars  from  their 
authorizations  This  conference  was  one 
of  the  largest  m  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress— more  than  100  conferees  partici- 
pated in  12  subconferences 

Despite  the  distractions  and  pressures 
of  the  last  2  months  resulting  from  the 
election  and  the  postelection  se.ssion.  the 
conferences  were  able  to  resolve  most  of 
the  complex  issues  in  the  Hoase  and 
Senate  versions. 

Budget  authority  refer.s  to  au'horiza- 
tion  for  agencies  to  contract  for  spend- 
ing during  a  particular  hscal  year  Out- 
lays cover  the  funds  actually  to  be 
ext)ended  in  the  fiscal  year,  including  ex- 
penditures to  cover  spending  contracted 
for  in  previous  years 

Specific  cuts  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate  are: 

House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Senate  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committees 
a;-Tee<l  to  re<luce  $70  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $168  million  in  outlays 

House  Ways  and  Means.  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreicn  Commerce,  and  the 
Senate  F'ln.ince  Committees  acreed  to 
reduce  SaT.S  million  in  outlays 

Hoii.se  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committees  agreed  to  reduce 
$228  million  in  budget  authority  and  $606 
million  in  outlays  Thev  also  agreed  to 
revenue  increases  of  $1  fi  billion 

House  Post  Office  ami  Civil  Serv  ice  and 
the  Senate  Govenimental  ,\ffairs  Com- 
mittees agreed  to  reduce  $4.13  million  m 
budget  authority  and  $504  million  in 
outlays 

House  Public  Works  and  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees  agreed  to  re- 
duce $700  million  in  outlays 

House  F»ublic  Works  and  the  Senate 
Commerce,  Science,  and  lYaiLs(K)rtatlori 
Committees  agreed  to  reduce  $305  million 


in  budget  authority  and  $75  miUion  in 
outlays. 

House  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  agreed 
to  reduce  $480  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $489  million  in  outlays 

House  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Committees  agreed  to  reduce  $465  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $451  million 
in  outlays 

House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  agreed  to  reduce  $487  mil- 
lion in  budget  authonty  and  $493  million 
in  outlays 

House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  agreed  to  reduce  $800  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $600  million 
in  outlays 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  se'-ved  on  the  conference 
committer  for  this  bill  The  reconcilia- 
tion process  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  put 
some  teeth  in  the  budget  process.  Its  use 
was  long  overdue. 

I  refused,  however,  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence repKjrt.  In  my  view,  the  conferees 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  making  the 
needed  cuts  in  the  budget  A  golden  op- 
portunity was  mi.ssed  to  make  some  real 
reductions  in  spending  The  Hoase 
Budget  Committ«x>  had  requested  more 
than  $6  billion  in  s{)ending  cuts,  but  the 
conferees  fell  over  a  billion  dollars  short 
of  even  this  modest  request  The  $10  bil- 
lion savings  package  became  an  $8  7  bil- 
lion package.  Rather  than  take  a  strong 
stand,  the  conferees  caved  m  at  all  the 
pressure  points. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  candidates 
for  reductions,  such  as  twice-a-year 
COLA'S  and  dual  pay  for  military  re- 
servists, were  left  intact  Cutting  back 
on  the.se  two  programs  alone  could  have 
saved  at  least  another  half  billion  dol- 
lars They  of  course  will  be  targets  for 
cuts  agam  next  year  If  Congre.ss  is  .seri- 
ous about  wanting  to  get  lontrol  of  the 
budget,  ius  I  think  we  ought  to  be.  then 
we  have  to  be  willing  to  make  real  re- 
ductions both  in  discretionary  expendi- 
tures and  m  entitlement  programs. 

F\irthermore.  some  committees  need  to 
use  the  reconciliation  process  to  clean  out 
their  legLslatlve  dasets.  Reconciliation 
was  not  implemented  to  get  around  Uie 
normal  legislative  process  or  to  expand 
existing  programs,  but  to  cut  expendi- 
tures and  make  savings.  The  new  and 
expanded  programs  were  reduced  in  the 
conference  connnitlee,  but  some  will  pass 
jecause  the  rule  does  not  allow  us  to  de- 
lete them  Whether  meritorious  or  not. 
they  should  not  be  a  part  of  this  bill, 
but  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  now 
under  normal  Hou.se  procedure 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  could  not  sign 
the  report.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill 
While  the  opportunity  for  sub.stantial 
cuts  has  pa.ssed.  the  bill  is  at  least  a 
small  step  toward  fiscal  sobriety 

Inadequate  cuts  are  belter  than  no 
cuts  at  all.  Given  the  present  rate  of 
inflation  and  the  speed  with  which  the 
budget  IS  growing,  every  little  reduction 
IS  helpful  It  is  imperative  that  we  at 
least  show  that  we  are  concerned  with 
the  budget  process 

We  have  learned  that  reconciliation  as 
we  Republicans  have  said  all  along,  can 
be  an  effective  tool  for  control  So  far  our 
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achievements  have  been  modest,  but  the 
potential  for  the  future  is  great. 

We  have  also  learned  that  reconcilia- 
tion must  be  used  after  the  first  budget 
resolution 

We  have  learned,  too.  that  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  abused  New  programs  have 
no  place  in  reconciliation  They  ought  to 
be  kept  out  by  law  or  rule,  or  we  will  risk 
a  breakdown  of  the  process. 

Tlie  second  budget  resolution  which 
we  just  passed  was  much  too  high  It  just 
continued  the  trend  which  has  almost 
doubled  the  budget  in  the  last  5  years 
The  budget  process  has  been  a  model  of 
impotence  in  stemming  this  growth  This 
reconciliation  bill  is  at  least  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  But  unless  some  real 
changes  are  made  in  the  future  to  truly 
limit  expenditures,  the  budget  process 
may  collapse  of  its  own  weight 

Mr  GIAFMO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  'Virginia 
(Mr    FiSHERi. 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  reconciliation  bill  It  re- 
sults from  a  heretofore  untried  process, 
but  a  nece.ssary  one.  It  validates  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  passed  It 
blazes  a  new  trail  The  main  rea.son  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill 
IS  that  It  takes  a  positive  step  to  recon- 
cile budget  objectives  and  targets  with 
the  hard  realities  of  appropriations,  of 
authorizations,  and  of  revenue  measures. 
That  IS  what  it  does,  and  we  have  got 
to  get  a'^ed  to  doing  it. 
•  Mr  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees for  reaching  agreement  on  the  re- 
conciliation bill  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

This  reconciliation  bill  is  significant  in 
two  respects  First,  and  very  importantly, 
through  a  series  of  legislative  changes  on 
the  spending  and  tax  sides,  this  bill  re- 
duces the  s'ze  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1981 
by  $83  billion  Without  this  bill,  the 
deficit  for  fl.scal  1981  would  be  $8.3  billion 
larger. 

But  in  addition  to  the  savings  achieved 
in  fiscal  1981,  this  bill  is  significant  be- 
cause it  represents  an  attempt  to  get 
some  kind  of  control  over  the  so-called 
uncontrollable  items  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  all  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
outlays  in  a  given  year  is  determined  by 
congre.ssional  actions  in  earlier  years. 
This  fact  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get 
a  handle  on  Federal  spending.  But  when 
we  provided  for  reconciliation  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  that  we  passed  earlier 
this  year,  we  were  attempting  to  get  a 
handle  on  spending  by  dealing  with  these 
uncontrollable  items. 

Members  will  recall  that  in  the  first 
re.solution  we  directed  committees  to  rec- 
ommend legislative  changes  within  their 
areas  of  jurisdiction  that  would  result  in 
savings  for  fiscal  1981.  Target  amounts 
of  savings  were  provided  for  each  com- 
mittee but  the  committees  decided  which 
specific  changes  they  would  recommend. 
This  reconciliation  bill  is  the  result  of 
this  process. 

The  conference  to  work  out  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  bill  was  a  very  com- 
plex   undertaking.    Conferees    included 


members  of  the  Budget  Committees  and 
of  the  other  committees  that  had  pro- 
posed the  legislative  changes.  This  recon- 
ciliation conference  report  is  a  tribute 
to  their  diligence  and  skill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  reached  agreement  on 
reconciliation.  It  shows  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  bringing  fiscal  responsibility 
to  Government  spending  and  that  we 
are  serious  about  making  the  congres- 
sional budgetary  process  work.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  would  agree  that 
congratulations  are  in  order  for  all  of 
our  colleagues  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Congress  had  to  deal  with  this  tj-pe  of 
legislation  and  although  it  was  not  easy 
the  task  has  been  accomplished. 

I  cannot,  however  support  this  con- 
ference report  since  it  perpetuates  some 
of  the  inequities  that  I  have  been  op- 
posing since  coming  to  Congress.  I  am 
very  disappwinted  at  the  fact  that  a  very- 
modest  increase  in  medicaid  payments 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  bill  was  not 
agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  terri- 
tories in  the  medicaid  program  is  limited 
by  a  legislated  cap  on  the  available  funds 
In  the  cAse  of  Puerto  Rico  the  limit  is 
$30  million  and  this  cap  has  not  been 
revised  since  1972.  I  am  sure  that  I  do 
not  have  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
providing  medical  care  has  more  than 
doubled  since  that  time.  This  increase  in 
cost  has  forced  the  government  of  Puerto 
FUco  to  budget  over  $90  million  per  year 
to  provide  medical  care  to  the  medically 
indigent  on  our  island. 

The  increase  in  medicaid  funds  for 
Puerto  Rico  from  $30  million  to  $60  mil- 
lion, has  been  approved  by  this  House  in 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses  and  should 
have  been  part  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

The  U.S.  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  de- 
serve quality  medical  care,  as  do  the  rest 
of  the  American  public.  Once  more  they 
have  been  deprived  of  this  basic  need  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

My  first  order  of  business  in  the  97th 
Congress  will  be  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  State-like  treatment  under  med- 
icaid to  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories — they  deserve  no  less. 

I  hope  that  at  this  time  my  colleagues 
will  once  again  support  this  effort  and 
Insist  with  the  Senate  in  extending  the 
full  benefits  of  this  program  to  your  fel- 
low U.S.  citizens  residing  in  the  terri- 
tories.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  ease  in  writing  comes  from 
art,  not  chance.  Unfortunately,  our  leg- 
islative processes  sometimes  are  con- 
siderably less  than  works  of  art.  Some- 
times, we  arrive  at  the  right  place  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  A  case  In  point  is 
the  Civil  Service  and  Postal  portion  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980. 

I  remain  unsold  on  the  merits  of  the 
total  reconciliation  package  which  is  be- 
fore us  today.  It  represents  the  end  prod- 
uct of  a  farcical  production  in  which  the 


expertise  of  the  various  legislative  com- 
mittees was  diluted,  if  not  'usurped  by  the 
Budget  Committees  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  for  example. 
was  directed  to  come  up  with  savings  of 
$1  billion  in  programs  and  authoriza- 
tions under  its  jurisdiction.  Encompassed 
in  those  recommendations  were  con- 
sequences which  could  have  undermined 
the  credibility  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  and  forced  the 
US  Postal  Service  to  reduce  the  delivery 
of  mail  from  6  days  to  5  days  a  week 

Our  committee,  against  its  better 
judgment,  was  forced  to  make  some 
questionable  decisions,  but  nevertheless 
managed  to  keep  faith  with  Federal  em- 
ployees and  preserve  6-day  mail  delivery 
for  another  year.  Our  counterparts  in 
the  other  body,  operating  under  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  guidelines,  nafarally 
reached  conclusions  at  variance  with  our 
recommendations. 

The  passage  of  time  and  the  resultant 
conference  committee  resolved  one  of 
the  big  sticking  points — whether  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  should  contmue  on  a 
twice-a-year  basis  :n  fiscal  year  1981,  or 
be  limited  to  one  adjustment  in  March 
1981.  What  finally  evolved  m  conference 
was  agreement  to  allow  the  present  law 
to  stand  for  twice-a-year  cost-of-living 
adjustments  and  a  prohibition  agauist 
any  Postal  Service  action  to  end  6-day 
delivery. 

In  a  spirit  of  genuine  compromise,  the 
conferees  ultimately  came  up  with  total 
budget  sa-/mgs  of  S509  miUion. 

Frankly,  there  was  not  much  skill  in- 
volved m  the  entire  process,  but  that 
seems  to  be  totally  in  keeping  with  the 
budgetary  charade  which  endured  for 
most  of  the  current  session  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  I 
recognize  the  difficult  task  that  was 
thrust  upon  the  House  Budget  Commit - 
ee  and  I  commend  them  on  their  efforts. 
However,  I  would  like  to  reinforce  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Ashbrook  i  .  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  has  oeen  a  leading 
advocate  of  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  budget  reconciliation 
process,  both  John  Ashbrook  and  I  have 
argued  against  budget  reductions  in 
those  areas  which  would  take  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  needy.  Instead,  we  of- 
fered an  alternative  proposal  which 
would  have  saved  over  $."^00  million  but 
which  would  have  focused  upon  nonpro- 
grammatic  cuts.  Our  approach  was,  how- 
ever, rejected. 

My  concern  today  is  with  the  process 
associated  with  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bUl.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  that,  as  Members  of  this  Congress 
we  ought  not  to  take  lightly  any  action 
which  violates  the  rules  of  the  House.  In 
this  instance,  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept  legislative  changes  made  In  a  con- 
ference committee  on  a  matter  not  in  the 
legislation  approved  by  either  body.  This 
IS  a  clear  violation  of  the  "scope"  provi- 
sions contained  in  House  rule  28,  clause 
3  To  echo  Mr.  Ashbrook"s  remarks,  sec- 
tion 203id)  extends  the  WIC  program 
authorization  2  years  beyond  its  current 
expiration  date  of  September  30.  1982. 
No  such  provision  was  contained  In 
either  bill  before  the  conference  com- 
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mittee  In  addition,  the  cap'  on  the  au- 
thorization has  beon  completely  removed 
Mr  Speaker.  I  um  roncenied  over  thi.s 
attempt  to  run  rough.shod  over  the 
House  rules  and  to  accept  a  provision 
which  IS  be\oiKl  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence 

The  proKram  in  question  does  not  even 
e.xpire  until  198L'  and.  as  a  consequence. 
our  action  on  this  bill  may  be  inspired  by 
well-intentioned  motives  which  no  be- 
yond the  budKet  reconciliation  process 
Yet  we  should  not  forget  that  those  who 
•'live  by  the  sword  often  die  by  the 
sword  '■  We  should  not  be  surprised  that, 
if  we  set  a  precedent  today  by  'leRislat- 
inK"  beyond  the  scope  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion proce.s.s.  the  day  will  come  when  rec- 
onciliation will  be  u.sed  as  a  vehicle  for 
changes  not  favored  bv  Members  who 
wish  to  ■  protect'  n  particular  program 
We  face  a  serious  danger  when  we  violate 
our  own  rules  becnuse  it  may  prove  con- 
venient in  the  short  term  Such  a  policv 
may  return  to  haunt  those  who  would 
subvert  ttie  established  process  in  order 
to  obtain  a  t)urticu!ar  goal  • 

•  Mr  FI/")RIO  Mr  Siieaker  I  lust  want 
to  higlilight  what  the  budget  rc-oncilia- 
tion  cunferees  have  done  m  the  railroad 
area 

As  voii  know,  the  House  bill  had  in- 
cluded net  savinus  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment program  of  about  $S2  million  for 
fiscal  vear  1981  through  a  combination 
of  temporary  benefit  modifications  and 
a  temporary  tax  Increase  on  the  rail- 
roads 

The  Interstate  and  PoreiRn  Commerce 
Committee  had  recommended  these  pro- 
visions because  the  committee  had  bjusi- 
callv  no  alternative  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  budget  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions of  the  Budget  Committee  However, 
I  have  never  felt  that  these  provisions 
were  an  appropriate  step  in  resolving  the 
long-term  financial  problems  of  the  rail- 
roa<i  retirement  system  In  adilition.  the 
adminLstrative  problems  in  implement- 
ing the.se  temporary  provisions  would 
have  been  enormous- -particularly  since 
we  are  already  well  into  the  fiscal  year 

I  believe  the  House  conferees,  at  my 
.suggestion,  made  a  wise  decision  bv  re- 
ceding to  the  Senate — which  had  not 
recommended  anv  changes  to  railroad 
retirement  a.s  part  of  their  reconciliation 
bill. 

Instead,  the  House  conferees  afrreed  to 
accept  a  Senate  provision  limiting  the 
expenditures  under  the  section  SO.S  rail- 
road rehabilitation  program  to  $180  mil- 
lion In  fl.scal  vear  1981  -instead  of  the 
originally  protected  $'J50  million  This 
will  result  in  a  savings  of  $70  million  — 
$18  million  more  than  the  .savings  ex- 
l)ected  from  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
visions. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  still 
operating  at  a  long-term  deficit  We  will 
need  to  consider  early  next  year  ways 
to  .solve  the  financial  problems  facing 
railroad  retirement  But  that  considera- 
tion will  be  in  the  context  of  developing 
a  comprehensive  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  system  Such  a  compre- 
hensive solution  is  far  preferable  to  the 
short-term,  temtxirary  fix  origlnallv  pro- 
posed in  the  Hou.se  reconciliation  bill  • 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  this  Ls  an 


historic  moment.  Today  the  House  is  Uik- 
ing  the  final  step  in  il.s  budget  process 
Congress  is  applying  a  discipline  to  it.self 
which  IS  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
true  budget  control 

F\)r  the  success  of  this  effort  we  and 
the  Nation  are  indebted  to  the  strong 
leadership  of  Chairman  Giaimo  It  is 
most  fitting  that  this  goal  should  be 
reached,  thus  summit  attained,  just  as 
Bob  Giaimo  is  completing  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Comrtuttee  and 
ending  his  career  in  the  Congress 

At  the  same  time,  the  cJiairmen  of  the 
various  legislative  committees  deserve 
our  commendation  for  their  willingness 
to  find  reductions  within  their  own  pro- 
grams—not just  new  programs  but  exist- 
ing programs  as  well 

Belt  tightening  is  always  difficult 
There  are  no  e.'isy  choices  But  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  exercise  it.s  p<iwers  under  the 
Constitution  to  control  revenue  and 
sjM'nding  withm  the  FVderal  Goveniment. 
it-s  budget  process  must  pronde  mecha- 
ni.sms  for  making  rt^iuctions  necessary 
to  meet  the  agreeil-upon  bud'-'et  targets 
The  action  we  are  taking  today  is  one 
such  creative  me<hanism  • 
•  Mr  RAHAI.L  Mr  Speaker.  I  find  It 
ironic  that  through  this  reconciliat  on 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures,  thereby  pro- 
viding strength  to  the  American  dollar 
and  strengthen  the  purchas  ng  power  of 
the  American  people,  we  are  virtually 
curtailing  the  activities  of  one  of  our 
most  important  industries,  namely 
hmiiebuildmg 

With  home  mortgage  interest  rates 
charged  bv  banks  and  savngs  and  loan 
institutions  throughout  the  country  ex- 
ceeding 1 'i  percent  again  this  year,  the 
low -interest  mortgage  funds  provided 
through  the  i.ssuance  of  tax-free  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  provides  a  crucial 
source  of  mortgage  money 

Through  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, namely  title  XI.  we  will  be  sig- 
nificantly reduc  ng  and  In  many  in- 
stances eliminating  the  amount  of  low- 
interest  mortgage  money  available  to 
prospective  homebuyers 

While  I.  like  all  other  Members  of  thLs 
body,  real'ze  the  urgent  need  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures  either  through 
retlucing  direct  outlays  or  recouping  lost 
revenues,  and  I  will  support  this  con- 
ference re[)ort.  I  question  how  wise  a  de- 
cision we  are  making  by  adopting  this 
provision 

In  1978  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia.  7.439  housing  units  were 
started  They  had  an  economic  impact 
value  of  $347  million  This  activity  was 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  3.995 
people  111  the  housing  industry,  while 
6.933  others  derived  their  living  from 
supplying  the  industrv  With  high  inter- 
est rates,  tight  money,  and  this  legisla- 
tion. 3.720  housing  umt  sales  will  be  lost. 
10.928  jobs  will  be  lost  or  Jeopardized. 
$206  million  will  be  lost  in  wages  and 
$832  null  on  will  be  forfeited  in  local 
economic  activity 

Mr  Speaker,  rather  than  curtailing 
ttie  act'vlties  of  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant industries,  we  should  be  developing 
methods     to     stimulate     their     actlvltv. 


which     in     turn     will    create    Jobs    for 
thousands  of  unemployed  Americans 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Home 
Builders  has  documented  the  effect  these 
lost  housing  starts  will  have  on  future 
home  costs  It  is  a  simple  case  of  supply 
and  demand,  if  they  are  not  built  today, 
they  w,ll  cost  more  tomorrow. 

Mr  Speaker,  recent  economic  events 
have  made  the  thoughts  of  owning  a 
home  a  long-forgotten  dream  for  thou- 
sands of  .Americans  Low-rate  mortgages 
provided  through  tax-free  mortgage 
bonds  can  reverse  this  trend  The  future 
of  the  housing  industry  in  the  near  term 
is  contingent  upon  these  funds,  rather 
than  restrict  their  use  we  should  be  ex- 
panding it.« 
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Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
iKjrt 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  atuiounced  that  the 
ayes  apix'ared  to  have  it 

Mr  FRENZFL  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  romt  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  nuoruni  i.s  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Memt)er> 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  334.  nays  45, 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  6571 
YEAS— 334 


Abdnor 

Carney 

Fazio 

Akaka 

Carr 

Find  ley 

A.t>.  i.sUi 

charter 

Fish 

AJcxander 

Ciivaiiaiigh 

Fisher 

Anderson, 

Chappell 

Pltblan 

Calir 

C^enay 

Pilppo 

Andrews.  N  C 

Chlsholrn 

Florlo 

.Andre»-T^. 

Cnau'^em 

fN)ley 

NUak 

ClewJand 

Fond   Term 

Ajinunzlo 

CUneer 

Forsvthe 

Anthony 

C  eho 

Fountain 

Applegafe 

Collins  Tex 

Fowler 

Arrh«r 

Conte 

Frem/el 

Aahbrook 

C<Tniyers 

Fuqua 

Ashley 

Corcoran 

Oaydc« 

Aspln 

Corman 

Gephardt 

Badham 

Oourter 

OlHllIlO 

Bafalls 

Crane.  Dajilel 

Glbbona 

Bailey 

D'Amourg 

ailniaii 

Barnea 

Danlei.  Dan 

(luin 

Baiiinan 

limnlel    R    W 

OUrkman 

Beard.  Tenn 

DiinleJscn 

OoUl  water 

B«>!:mKHn 

Datinemeyer 

C}onzalez 

Benjamin 

Dii.srhle 

OoodlInK 

Bennett 

navla.  Mlrh 

Oore 

Hereiit*r 

Davlg   S  C 

Oradlfcin 

BevUI 

tie  la  Oarra 

Orassley 

Blacifl 

Derkard 

Orlshani 

Blaxirharrt 

Derrlrk 

OudEer 

H.IKK8 

nevlne 

Oijvtir 

B  .'nnd 

Dlrk.i 

HaRedom 

BiWllnK 

IMnt-eM 

Hall.  Ohio 

B.>ner 

D  Tinelly 

Hall.  Tex 

Blinker 

I>>maji 

Hamilton 

IViiKniitrd 

r>>urh^rty 

Hammer- 

nra<l<»niag 

rxiwney 

grhmUit 

B  rea  u  X 

I^rirwin 

Han.";  en 

Hrlnklnv 

thincan.  OreK 

Haniha 

Hrt<1heaf1 

Kri  wards    Ala 

Herkler 

Bn»>kit 

Edward"!   Calif 

Hefner 

BfK  infield 

FVIWHPil.-!    Okia 

Hefteil 

Bmwn.  CaJlf 

Kr!ier\- 

Hlehtower 

Brown.  Ohio 

f:rrtBhl 

Hinson 

Brriyhlll 

Erlentxirn 

Holland 

Burhanan 

Ertel 

HJienbeck 

Hun- oner 

Fviins    ne! 

Holt 

Birllsim 

Evanii.  Oa 

Hopkins 

Butler 

Evan£.  Ind 

Horton 

Byron 

Fary 

Howard 

Campbell 

FaaceU 

Hvibbard 

Hjckaby 

Haghes 

Hutr.iin»<jn 

Hutto 

H:.<le 

IchCJd 

I  re,  and 

Jacobi 

JeftL-rds 

Jetlrles 

Jeiikina 

Johnson.  CaJlf. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N  C, 

Jc  oes.  Okia. 

Jt-nes.  Tenn 

Kai^en 

Kemp 

Kir«dnes8 

Kogu\sek 

Kuetn.ayer 

Kramer 

LaFaire 

Lagomarslno 

Lalla 

I^esch.  Iowa 

Leuch.  La 

Lee 

Lehman 

lyr.t 

Levltaa 

U  WIS 

Livingston 

Liuyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La 

Long.  Md 

I»tt 

Ijowry 

LLiJan 

Luken 

L'.indlne 

Lun"Ten 

M'-aor>' 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

Mc-DonaJd 

MrHugh 

MtKlrnoy 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

M.irkev 

.Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matfiul 

Maz70ll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkuiskl 


Add^bbo 

Bedell 

BlnRham 

Burton.  John 

Burli>n,  PhUlIp 

Clay 

Conable 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Oerwlnskl 

Dixon 

Duncan,  Tena 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 


Miller.  Calif. 

Ml..er.  Ohio 

Mln«ta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  N  y 

Mijakley 

M  Jtf  ett 

Moliohan 

Monigomer,' 

Moore 

Mocrhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy.  EI 
Murptxy,  Pa 
Murtha 
Muslo 
Natcher 
Ne  .son 
Nichols 
Nuwak 
Oak&r 
Oberstar 
Obe^- 
Panetta 
Pushayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perklhp, 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Purseli 
Qiiavle 
Rahall 
Hjitl.'!back 
HiUicel 
liatchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Roblns<.>n 
Ro«e 

Rost*nkowskl 
Kousselot 
R-^er 
Rudd 
Riisso 
Sabo 
Santlnl 
Saw  yer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
SiielDj' 
Shumway 

NAYS— 45 

Ferraro 

Gray 

Green 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

KUd«e 

Lei  and 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nolan 

Ottlneer 

Patten 


Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

•Sruxler 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Slang  e.and 

Stanton 

Stark 

Sienholm 

Stewart 

SturJunan 

Stratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Swift 

Synims 

Synar 

Taiike 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlbie 

Udali 

Uliman 

Van  DeerlLn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltle\- 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

WllKLin,  C  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wol  pe 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdier 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla, 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zefereltl 


Petri 

Q\illlen 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

R/>yba] 

Sena^nbrenner 

.St  Germain 

Steed 

Stokes 

TraxJer 

Vanlk 

Waxmaii 

Weiss 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


,  ni 


UMI 


Ambro 

Aailer8'>n, 

Atkinson 

All  Com 

Raid  us 

Barria.'-i 

Beard  R  I. 

Bethune 

Btjnlor 

Btiweti 

Coleman 

CoJIlns,  ni. 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Philip 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

English 

The  Clerk 
pairs : 


Fen  wick 

For-f.  Mich. 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Guarlnl 

HaJice 

Hanley 

Harkln 

HlUls 

Jenrett<" 

KeUy 

Leath.  Tex. 

Le  ^erer 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mattox 
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Mavrotiles 
M<K)rhead.  Pa. 
Murphy,  NY. 

Neal 

Ned^l 

O'Brien 

Rhodes 

RodJnfi 

Satterfleld 

Schroedcr 

Rebel  1  us 

Sharmon 

Simon 

Spell  man 

Thompson 

Wampier 

Young,  Alaska 


announced   the   following 


Mr  Hanley  with  Mr  O'Brien. 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr  Rhodes. 

Mr  Cotter  with  Mr  Sebellus 

Mr    Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr    McEwen 

Mr  Barnard  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cole- 
man. 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr  Guarlnl  with  Mr  Coughlin 

Mr  AuColn  with  Mr  HUlis 

Mr  Ambro  with  Mr  Qramm, 

Mr  Bowen  with  Mr  Wampier. 

Mr  Dodd  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska 

Mr,  Mavroules  with  Mr  Gingrich 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr  Kelly. 

Mr  Harkln  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr  Nedzl  with  Mr  AtlUnson 

Mrs  bchroeder  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island 

Mr,  Simon  with  Mr.  Philip  M   Crane, 

Mrs  Collins  of  IlUnolB  with  Mr  English 

Mr   BalduswUhMr   Frost 

Mr  Hance  with  Mr  Leath  of  Texas 

Mr  Shannon  with  Mr.  Mattox 

Mr    Sattertield  with  Mr   McKay. 

Mr  Neal  with  Mr  Andrews 

Messrs.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee,  QUIL- 
LEN,  TRAXLER.  ROTH,  NOLAN,  and 
EDGAR  changed  their  votes  from  'yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  committee  and  floor  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7765,  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation conference  agreement,  much 
was  made  of  its  so-called  2-percent  re- 
duction in  outlays. 

I  find  It  somewhat  amusing  that  so 
many  of  the  strongest  critics  of  my  re- 
peated attempts  to  cut  spending  bills  2 
percent  over  these  years  are  now  singing 
my  tune  that  f>ercentage  cuts  are  prac- 
tical, realistic,  and  wiU  do  the  job  to 
get  a  handle  on  runaway  spending. 

For  too  long  I  have  been  told  that  per- 
centage reductions  were  inferior  to  se- 
lective specified  line  item  cuts.  But, 
every  time  those  selective  reductions 
were  proix>sed  they  too  were  turned 
down  because  w-e  were  told  that  "there 
are  a  thousand  other  programs  to  cut 
but  do  not  cut  here." 

The  collective  effect  of  this  attitude  is 
that  almost  every-thing  has  been  ap- 
proved and  nothing  ever  gets  cut. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  so  many  come 
around  to  embrace  the  broad  percentage 
cut  approach.  I  look  forward  to  their 
.support  when  I  offer  m>'  amendments  to 
future  spending  bills. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr  Rodlno  with  Mrs  Penwlck 


Mr    BINGHAM.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  I  have  been 
granted  for  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  HAVE  LENTIL  MIDNIGHT. 
DECEMBER  31.  1980,  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT IN  MATTER  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVTE  JOHN  W    JENRETTE 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may 
have  until  midnight.  December  31.  1980, 
to  file  a  report  in  the  matter  of  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  Jenrette. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  5487. 
COLORADO  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP 
1980 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  I  H.R,  5487  i  to  designate  certain 
national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  South  Dakota 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
repHDrt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  prior  proceedmgs  of  the  House  of 
today  ' 

Mr  SEIBERLING  'during  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Seiberlinci  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Johnson*  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr   Seiberlinc  ' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Sprakcr.  I  rise  in  sup-^ort  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R  5487.  which 
designates  wilderness  in  the  States  of 
Colorado.  South  Dakota,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  South  Carolina.  After  nearly 
2  years  of  work  on  this  issue.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  a  compromise  has  finally  been 
reached  and  that  the  Colorado  delegation 
is,  I  believe  tmanimous  in  its  support  of 
the  conference  report,  which  pertains 
largely  to  areas  in  Colorado. 

As  reported  by  the  committee  on  con- 
ference, the  legislation  wdl  add  some  14 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  nation- 
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111  wilderness  preservation  system.  Hie 
iiddition-s   in   South   Dakota.   Loulfltena. 

Missouri,  and  South  Carolina  are  identi- 
ciil  to  provisions  which  passed  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  there  i.s  no  controversy 
over  these  designations. 

Mr  Speaker,  rather  than  go  into  a 
IcnKthy  discourse  on  the  areas  and  is- 
sues involved,  I  will  at  this  time  yield 
U)  the  Members  in  whose  congressional 
districts  the  wilderness  proposals  are 
located.  However,  before  so  doing,  1 
■.vould  like  to  expre.ss  my  thanks  to  Con- 
i;re;i.smen  Ray  Kogov  skk,  .Jim  Johnson. 
Mendel  Davis.  Jfrh\  Hii  kaby.  Richard 
Gephardt,  and  Jim  An,  s.  k  all  of  whom 
worked  long  and  li.ir  :  n  the  designa- 
tions in  their  rt-  ■,><riaf  states.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  i  u*  •.•uiti  er  legislation 
such  as  this,  and  1  deeply  appreciate 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  bill 

I  would  a  .N  I  [iK>-  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Sri!  i!.ir  Gary  Hart  and  Sen- 
ator Bill  a-n!  lidNc  for  their  contri- 
butions to  this  t-uiupromise  bill. 

<;f.NF.RAL    LJ.AVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  under 
consideration 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.' 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  KiiiNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conftrence  report 
now  before  the  House  regarding  designa- 
tion of  National  Forest  System  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Colorado  and  four  other 
States,  is  a  positive  and  constructive 
piece  of  legislation  which  deserves  our 
support. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bill  is  the 
dcsife^natlon  of  aboui  1.4  million  acres  of 
National  Forest  System  lands  in  Colo- 
rado as  part  of  the  NaUonal  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  The  President's 
RARE  II  recommendations  were  .sent  to 
Congress  nearly  2  v-ears  ago.  In  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league rroni  ^'olorado  M.-  KocovsrK 
to  introuuif  !np  Colora.l  «  ivAltE  II  wil- 
der;,.,., ItKi.  l.ilioii,  H  K  :)487.  U  was  the 
fir  ■  .t.^.A  ,!,  RARK  II  wilderness  bill 
to  be  considered  in  tr.r  Hou.^e  :l  was  and 
is  our  intent  to  res<-r,.  .i  nnny  oV  the 
idmiiustrations  i:,rf  f-  \i  wilderness 
recommendations  .t  ,..  ■  ibie  regarding 
Colorado,  That  has  heen  don°  in  this 
bill,  although  there  are  some  areas  which 
will  receive  further  review  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  a  future  Congress 

Of  equal  if  rot  more  importance  th,i:i 
tho  wildtTne,ss  designations,  are  tw  > 
major  policy  i.ssiies  which  this  confer- 
ence report  addre.sses  and  clarifies 
These  issues,  primarily  the  .so-caJled  re- 
lea.se  or  sufficiency  laiiKuage.  and  wilder- 
ness grazing  txjlu  y.  were  developed  with 
the  active  and  personal  participation  of 
^self.  Mr.  Ki)c,nv.sEK.  and  subcnmir.itte.- 
Chairman  Subekli.n,,.  workiiiK  -a  tn  the 
involvement  of  the  va.nui..-.  interest 
Kroups  and  lo<.-al  ciU/ms  cniu-erned 
about  the.se  i.s.sues  What  resulted  was  tJie 
development  of  UuiKuaKe  incorporated  in 


this  It'Kislation  which  iirovidcs  a  more 
def'u.i;.ne  dcKrw'  ot  i  ertaii.tv  regarding 
thr  :iia:.anenu-nt  nf  these  u  ildernes,s 
areas  .l  well  a;>  tlioje  lands  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  wilderness  study 
areas,  or  remaining  in  administrative 
further  pl.inning.  These  Forest  Service 
System  lands,  will,  under  this  release 
language,  be  managed  for  multiple  uses 
other  than  wilderness  under  the  terms  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  For- 
est Service  pursuant  to  the  National  For- 
est Management  Act  of  1976. 

As  for  the  statutory  language  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  regarding  graz- 
ing policy  in  wilderness  areas,  it  goes 
a  long  way  in  clarifymg  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  directing  that  present 
policy  be  modified  to  reflect  that 
intent  as  very  carefully  detailed  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  bill. 

Indeed,  these  detailed  grazing  guide- 
lines were  also  incorporated  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  central  Idaho  wil- 
derness bill,  which  is  now  law.  and  have 
already  been  reviewed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. As  a  result,  the  guidelines  themselves 
nave  been  made  a  part  of  directives  i.s- 
sued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  now  contained  in  the  Forest  Service 
manuals  which  are  In  the  hands  of  each 
national  forest  supervisor  across  the 
countrjv  What  this  legislation  docs  is 
further  direct.  In  statute,  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  to  follow  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  implementation 
of  the  wilderness  grazing  guidelines 

ALso  contained  in  this  bill  is  a  stat- 
utory prohibition  on  the  arbitrary 
creation  of  so-called  bufler  zones  around 
wilderness  areas,  and  language  directing 
the  Forest  Service  to  review  and  where 
necessary  modify  its  practices  regarding 
forest  f^re,  disease,  and  insect  control. 
to  conform  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  that  intent  Is  further  detailed  in  the 
legislative  history. 

I  believe,  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  considerable  efforts  of  all 
involved  in  its  development,  we  have 
produced  a  product  which  addresses  the 
desire  to  properly  protect  an  additional 
1,4  million  acres  of  unique  or  otherwise 
very  special  areas  of  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  Colorado,  At  the  same 
time  we  have  recognized  and  provided 
for  some  commonsense  management  of 
these  areas  and  allocation  of  other  areas 
for  other  multiple  uses  such  as  grazing, 
recreation,  timber,  fuel  and  nonfuel 
mineral  resource  development  which  are 
vital  to  the  local  economies  of  many 
areas  of  Colorado  a.s  well  as  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  .security. 

I  have  concentrated  on  the  issues  and 
wildemes-s  designations  pertaining  to 
Colorado  for  the  most  part,  because  that 
IS  the  major  porticn  of  the  legislation. 
However,  wilderness  designations  in  four 
otiicr  States  are  also  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  House. 
Thf  legislation  de.^ik'na'.es  ils  wilderness, 
10.700  acre.^  in  liie  HKuk  H.U.v  NaUonal 
Forest  m  South  Dakota,  27,660  acres  m 
four  areas  located  in  tJie  Mark  Twain 
.National  F'jrest  m  Missouri,  a  total  of 
!  ;  7:"0  .1.  re  ,  ;n  four  .ireiLs  m  the  Francis 
Marion  National  l-'ore.st  in  South  Caro- 


lina, and  8,700  acres  of  uie  Kisaichie  Na- 
tional Forest  m  Louisiana, 

These  designations  were  added  to  H  R 
.t487  on  the  Senate  floor.  All  are  identi- 
cal to  the  wilderness  designations  m 
these  four  States  as  previously  passed  by 
the  House  as  part  of  H  R  .'i3  4l  All  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  .Mi  inbers  of  Con- 
gress representing  tho^c  ."^'.i^s  and  re- 
spective congressional  .li  truts, 

I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
time  and  effort  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  to 
bring  thLs  legislation  to  this  point,  I 
especially  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Seiblrling  for  his  untiring  persistence 
and  assistance  in  helping  all  of  us  de- 
velop a  bill  which  we  are  proud  to  sud- 
mit  to  the  House  for  approval, 
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roLORADC)     I  approximate    ACRES! 

1,421,830  acres  In  20  areas  are  added  to  the 
National  Wilderness  System. 

496.900  acres  tn  1 1  areas  are  designated  as 
Congressional   Wilderness  Study  Areas, 

159,423  acres  in  4  areas  remain  under  Ad- 
ministrative Furtiifr  Planning  allocation 

142  800  acres  in  5  areas  recommended  in 
RARE    II    as    wilderness    are   reiea.sed. 

4  214  600  acres  l:j  246  areas  were  previously 
released  by  the  Forest  Senlce  wlien  th*. 
RARE  II  Inventory  of  6.5  million  acres  o'. 
roadless  forest  system  lands  was  completed 
In  Colorado. 

1.2  million  acres  of  National  Forest  WU- 
demfss  areas  currently  exist  In  Colorado 

STAT'TTORY      PrmCY    ISSUES    AUuRESSFD 

Grazing    In    Wilderness    .areas 
Release  Langua^^e. 
Fire.    Insect.   Disease    Control 
PMfler  Zones. 

Access  (National  provisions  conteined  tn 
Maska  Lands  Bill  I . 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

ModiScailon  of  Roclcy  Mountain  Narional 
Parle  boundary. 

Other  Statea  icilderness  designations 

Nr.  arems  Acrej 

Souin    Dakota 1  10. 7Cu 

Misfourl 4  27.650 

South     Carolina 4  1J,720 

Louisiana    I  B  700 

Subtotal    _.  10  *»0,  770 

Colorado 20         , ,4a;, 830 

Total   btn SO        1.4S2.  600 
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Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agree!  to, 
A  mot. on  to  reconsider  was  h.»a  upon 
the  table 


IT'RTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  819  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a^ 
follows: 

H  Res.  819 

Resolved  Tliat  upon  the  adtptlon  of  this 
.'esolutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider 
clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  Joint   resolution    (HJ 


UMI 


Res  637)  mak.li;g  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
oiher  purposes.  In  the  House,  and  the  previ- 
ous question  sliall  be  considered  as  oidered 
on  the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on  the 
Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  (Mr.  Bollingj  is  recognized  lor 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Quillen'  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  sucli  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearing  on  this  mat- 
ter in  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  revealed 
to  us  that  there  was  very  Lttle  contro- 
versy on  the  rules  on  this  particular  bill. 
The  request  made  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man 0.  the  committee.  Mi.  Whitten 
joined  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr  CONiE. 

The  resolution  which  we  bring  before 
you  was  leporied,  as  I  heard  it.  unani- 
mously by  v'oice  vote.  Therefore,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  S;;rious  opijosition.  It 
IS  inevitably  a  complicated  rule  becarse 
:t  deals  with  a  very  complicated  situa- 
tion. 

A  great  many  of  the  appropriation  bills 
have  not  become  law  for  a  variety  of 
complicated  reasons  The  rule  in  effect 
provides  only  that  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  to  the  continuing 
resolutif^n.  There  are  a  significant  num- 
ber of  them  The  time  is  controlled  by 
the  cha'rman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  yield  to  those  on 
the  minority  side  and  those  who  have 
jreat  corcems  as  fairly  as  he  can. 

It  i.',  the  best  rule  that  we  could  con- 
trive and  thi.<=.  of  course,  is  the  one  piecf 
of  legislation  that  must  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  befoie  the  Congress  can  ad- 
'oum.  It  i.s  a  must  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  EDGAR.  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EDGAR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  take  this  moment  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  substantive  points  of  order 
that  would  lodge  against  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  could  indicate  to  the  House 
what  is  the  need  for  the  kind  of  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  pa.ssinR  at  this  moment 

First,  let  me  state  a  bias.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  we  arc  taKing  the  Senate  off  the 
^look  on  a  number  of  substantive  appro- 
Driation  bills  and  we  are  puttinc  in  law 
jome  pieces  of  authorii'incr  I'^t'isl.Ttion  and 
appropnation  legislation  that  are  not 
clear  to  all  Members  of  the  House. 

As  one  Member  of  the  House,  my  ques- 
tion soeclfically  is:  What  are  some  of  the 
specific  points  of  order  that  we  are  waiv- 
ing in  your  resolution  that  are  points  of 
order  makmpr  authorization  in  pn  appro- 
priatHn  bill? 

Second,  the  question  for  Mr  Whitten 
IS.  What  s-^ecif.c.Tily  are  we  doing  in  this 
appropriation  bill? 

n  1200 

Mr,  BOLI.TNG,  The  centleman  is  mis- 
Infcrmed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
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the  only  waiver  on  the  resolution  is  the 
3-day  rule.  We  do  not  waive  any  substan- 
tive points  of  order  that  might  lie. 

Now.  the  16.  if  1  rcmeniber  correctly, 
the  16  committee  amendmer.ts,  inevi- 
tably do  not  have  a  waiver  becJ^use  a 
v.aiver  does  not  apply  to  the  bill  gen- 
erally. I  understand  there  is  at  le.Tst  one 
amendment  that  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  We  are  not  waiving  the  points 
of  order  on  the  substance  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  the  amendments. 

Now.  why  is  the  matter  being  consid- 
ered with  such  urgency^  I  dc  nit  have 
the  time  to  explain  that  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  serious  about  that.  The  rea- 
son it  is  being  considered  this  way  is  that 
we  do  not  .schedule  onr  business  m  an 
orderly,  fashion  overall.  We  have  never 
scheduled  our  business,  in  mv  experi- 
ence, in  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
an    orderly    farhion. 

When  the  Budget  .^ct  cam.e  along  it 
was  hoped  that  there  woiud  be  a  system- 
atic scheduling  Lut  today  we  are  still 
u  the  mercy  of  any  number  of  different 
i;ower  centers  and  ^ower  blocks  in  and 
out  of  Congress  which  can  delay  and 
delay  again  bills  that  authorize  app'-o- 
priations  and  appropriations  bills.  Some- 
times there  is  collision  between  the  in- 
side and  the  outside  out  the  schedule  of 
this  institution  is  not  within  the  ccn:rol. 
.'•et.  of  the  institution.  In  m>  judgment, 
it  is  the  fundamental  reason  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  e;  ch  session  in 
tnis  very  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  hope  of  change 
•n  tha*  between  now  and  the  convening 
>f  a  new  Congress. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
i;entleman  fcr  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  The  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated to  me  there  is  but  one  area  where 
a  point  of  order  would  lodge  agaiiist  the 
continuing  resolution.  Is  tiiat  torrec: ' 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  under- 
iiig.  I  tio  not  know  thr-.t.  If  anyone  car 
find  any  points  order  that  are  valid, 
they  have  a  perfect  nrht  to  make  t'lem. 
.^11  we  did  is  waive  tne  3-day  ru'e.  I 
understand  from  the  testimony  yester- 
day that  one  cl  the  committee  amend- 
.nents  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
There  may  be  more.  I  simply  do  not 
I'now. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Tho.'-e  pjints  of  order 
::a"e  not  been  waived  against  the  sub- 
stantive committee  amendments. 

Mr.  30IJ:,IN0.  There  have  been  no 
waiver  of  points  of  order  except  as 
stated. 

Mr  EDC.AR  Mr  Sr^eat-er  I  thar.k  the 
rentleman  for  hi-  fcmmerts  During  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  I  would  like  to  raise  with  the 
general  membership  of  the  House 
whether  or  not  this  makes  common- 
=ense  to  be  in  a  posi'ion  of  taking  the 
Senate  off  the  hook  and  being  in  the 
.jositicn  cf  putting  a  very  precarious  set 
of  signals  out  for  .■■oir.e  of  the  agencie"^ 
cf  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  thank  the  gentiemun 
for  yielding. 

Mr  BOILING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balai'ce  of  :nv  time 

The     SPE.aKER     pro    tempore     fMr. 
Natcher  I .    The   Chair    now    recognizes 


t:.fl    gentleman    from    Tennessee    <Mr. 

Q    11  LEN  1. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
mysell  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  Hou.'^e  Resolution  819 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  637  which  makes 
further  continuing  approprlaMons  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  even  though  this  fi.scal  year  began 
last  October  i,  only  3  of  the  13  reguiar 
appropriations  bill  have  been  signec  Into 
law.  The  rest  of  the  Government  agen- 
cie<:  and  departments  are  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution  whic.*^ 
expires  on  December  15, 

The  resolution  made  in  order  by  thLs 
rule  would  extend  that  continuing  au- 
thority !hrou<!h  June  5.  1981.  for  most 
Government  functions,  and  unt.l  Sep- 
tember 30  for  a  fc\"  SDCcif.c  -jurpcses. 
The  levels  ot  fundine  for  vanrus  pur- 
poses under  this  contir'jin;r  rf-olutlon 
'.  aries.  but  in  most  instances  it  is  at  the 
level  of  the  House-pasaea  appropni*"ions 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  nilemakir.g  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  order  is  a  relali^elv 
closed  rule  which  I  think  i<:  nece-^sarv  and 
justified  given  the  lateness  of  ihe  session 
arn  the  importance  of  this  funding  to 
the  continued  operstions  of  Govern- 
ment. The  rule  simpl;  provides  fcr  the 
e.jiisideration  ol  the  continuing  reso'.u- 
tioi  in  the  House,  a'd  n  efTr^t  the  only 
r.mcndments  which  will  ne  permittea  a.e 
tn5  committee  amendments.  The  usual 
motion  to  recommit  i;  provided  far,  I 
•irae  adoption  of  this  :ule  so  thf.t  we  car 
proceed  to  the  corisicieratior  of  tluj  v.' a' 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speakei,  I  yield  such  time  is  he 
may  consume  to  'he  gentleman  from 
f'alifomia  (Mr  Burgexer;. 

Mr.  BUR01;":NER  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  iar,k 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ri.>£  for 
purposes  cf  an  incjulry.  A  n.imber  cl  the 
Members  are  particuJarlj  '.rter-steti  in 
■-•ne  of  the  committee  amendments.  It 
hfippens  10  be  section  li3  of  the  bill 
l.nown  as  the  McDade  amendmeiit  reU-t- 
int;  to  r:?appoi'ioiimeiit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  sure  It 
will  oe  m  order  ♦o  iiave  a  vote  on  that 
o.'.c  separately. 

Mr.  QUILLLN.  It  is  my  understan<?  ng 
that  a  vote  could  be  had  on  that  par- 
ticular amendment  or  p.ny  other  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BURGENER  So  long  as  tney  are 
not  all  considered  tn  bloc? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  jS  cor- 
rect. Thai,  is  rr.y  understanding. 

Mr.  BURGENER  Mr  Speaker,  my  sec- 
ond in'iuirv  de.als  with  :he  limitation  of 
time  on  debate.  What  tvould  be  tlie  un- 
dersianainfe  of  the  ger.'ieman?  If  we 
bring  this  one  committee  amendment  up. 
which  I  intend  to  do.  would  the  time  for 
debate  be  at  the  d..scretion  of  tne  people 
controlling  the  time? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
itld  to  the  chairman  of  Uie  Comiiilttec 
oil  Rules? 

Mr.  BOLLTN'O.  Only  1  hour  is  pro'.ided 
fcr  the  consideration  of  the  iratter. 

Mr  BURGENER.  So  whatever  tLne 
withm  thst  a  hour  niieht  be  consumf^J. 
it  could  be  on  ary  niaUc-'- 
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Mr.  BOLLING  On  any  matter  at  the 
behest  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  BURGENKR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yiekllnK 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Kcntleman  for  the  clanflcation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr 

FlNDLEYl . 

Mr  P'INDLEY  Mr  Speaker  I  listened 
Intently  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr  BoLLiNr,  I  We  hiive  worked  to- 
gether in  order  to  advanre  the  budget 
control  process  in  ihs  institution  and  I 
certainly  share  the  gentleman's  ap- 
prai.sal  that  this  body  has  not  ordered 
its  budget  control  procedure  and  we 
have  to  do  something  differently  in  the 
future. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  are  bogged 
down  in  the  process  of  budgeting  and 
appropriating  in  this  institution.  Here 
It  is  December  3  and  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  we  finally  fin'shed  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Here,  on  DcL-ember  3.  we  have  not 
finished  10  of  the  13  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  t)elieve  ver>-  deeply  that 
a  budget  control  process  is  needed  by 
this  body  I  would  not  want  to  see  this 
process  dropped 

The  alternative  might  be  to  go  hack 
to  the  initiative  that  Clarence  Cannon 
tried  years  ago  He  ordered  that  all  ap- 
propriations be  taken  up  in  one  giant 
package  They  were  considered  in  one 
package  in  one  particular  year  It  was 
quite  an  ordeal  The  budget  control 
resolution  is  by  far  to  be  preferred 

Then,  we  changed  from  July  1  to 
October  I.  the  l)eglnntng  of  t*^"  flscil 
year,  mainly  to  overcome  the  difllculty 
that  this  b(Kly  was  having  In  handling 
the  budget  and  appropriation  process 
and  It  still  has  not  worked,  because  Octo- 
ber 1  has  come  and  gone  We  are  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  What 
do  we  do  nexf  r>i  we  change  the  Ii.scal 
vear  to  beein  January  1? 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  his  cxpred 

Mr  OUILLEN  Mr  Sp<'aker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  additional 
minute 

n  1210 

Mr  FINDLEY  Is  the  answer  to  our 
problem  to  begin  the  fiscal  vear  on  J.in- 
uary  !■>  I  imagine  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  the  .same  difficulty  if  we  take  that 
step  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  a  good 
t-me  for  all  Members  of  this  iKxIy  to  con- 
sider the  po.s.sibility  of  shifting  from 
budgeting  and  appro'-riaMng  for  1  vear 
to  ?.  vears  I,et  us  budget  for  a  2-year 
period  Ix-t  us  appropriate  for  a  2-year 
period  I  am  not  suggesting  that  will 
answer  all  of  the  problems,  but  I  think 
It  would  relieve  us  from  the  d'fficulty  we 
find  our.selves  in  now.  and  assuming  we 
could  get  through  the  budget  and  ap- 
propriation-s  process  in  1  year,  we  would 
have  1  year  remaining  in  each  Congress 
to  t.^ke  up  new  legislation  and  to  do  a 
better  job  in  our  responsibility  of  over- 
sight, which  I  think  is  largely  neglected. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  thought  in  the  remaining  days 
of  this  year  to  changing  tlie  rules  of  the 


House  beginning  January  1  so  that  we 
w  11  budget  and  appropriate  for  a  2-year 
period 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  tile  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  S[K-akcr.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule  just  adopted.  I  call  up  the 
joint  resolution  'HJ  Res  637 1  making 
further  conl  nuing  approiinations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  for  other  purposes 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELXJAR  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  all  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Brown  of  California'  The  Chair  would 
adv:se  the  gentleman  that  any  point  of 
order  against  the  joint  resolution  would 
lie  now,  and  the  gentleman  will  iiave  to 
make  his  point  of  order  at  the  present 
time 

Mr  EDGAR.  There  is  no  opportunity 
to  reserve  points  of  order  against  the 
contents  of  the  bill  until  the  bill  is 
explained? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  gentleman  it  is  not  a 
general  appro[)riation  b:ll.  and  under  the 
procedure  being  followed  it  will  not  be 
read  for  amendment,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  make  hLs  point  of 
order  now  if  it  applies  to  the  provisions 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows 

H  J    Rrs    637 

Renolved  by  (/if  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
renentativen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
suma  ftrp  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Tre.isury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Government  for  the 
liscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

Sec.  101  (a)(l(  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  mot  oth- 
erwise speclflcally  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution!  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  In  the 
following  appropriation  Acts 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1981: 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1981:  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,   1981. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  pertinent  appropriation  Act 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  t>e  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this 
subsection  as  passed  by  the  House  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980.  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1. 
1980.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
tte  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 


more  restrictive  authority  Proridrd  That 
where  an  Item  is  Included  In  only  one  version 
of  an  Act  a.s  pa.s.>ed  by  both  Houses  as  of 
October  1.  1980.  the  pertinent  project  or  ac- 
tivity shall  be  continued  under  the  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  aiithorltv  granted  by  the  one 
House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  ex- 
ceeding the  current  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  Is  lower. 
and  under  the  authority  and  conditions  pro- 
vided In  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
tho  n.'.cal  year  1980 

(4)  Whenever  an  Art  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  pa&sed  b\  only  the  House  as 
of  October  I,  1980,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  House,  at  a  rate  for  operatlon-s  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of 
the  House  and.  under  the  authority  and 
conditions  provided  In  applicable  appropri- 
ation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1980.  except 
section  201  of  title  II  of  the  Departments  of 
Liabor.  and  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1980  (HR  43891  as  adopted  by  the  House 
of   Representatives  on   August  2.    1979 

(5)  No  provision  which  Is  Included  In  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  In  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  Included  In  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1980.  and 
which  by  its  terms  Is  applicable  to  more  than 
one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  shall 
be  applicable  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  authority  provided  In  the  Joint  resolution 
unless  such  provision  shall  have  been  In- 
cluded In  Identical  form  In  such  bill  as  en- 
acted by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672.  and  section  lS(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled.  "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  .State  .  ap- 
proved August  1.  1956.  as  amended,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
projects  or  activities  which  were  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  would  be  provided  for 
m  H  R  7854.  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriation  Act.  1981,  as 
reported  July  29,  1980.  at  a  rate  of  operatloiis 
not  In  excess  of  the  rate  which  would  have 
been  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  confer- 
ence report  (House  Report  96-787).  and  in 
accordance  with  avsoiiated  agreements 
stated  In  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  accompanying 
H  R  4473,  except  that  for  Operating  Expenses 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
the  rate  for  operations  shall  be  at  an  annual 
rate  of  t280.0u0.OC0  Provided.  That  not  more 
than  » 105,700.000  of  this  amount  shall  be  for 
AID  Washington  Operating  Expenses 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  and  activities  under  all 
the  conditions  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  as  provided  In  H  R  759.1.  t'nfltled  the 
"Legllslatlve  Brancti  .Appmprlation  Art, 
1981".  as  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, July  21,  1980,  and  the  provisions  of 
H  R  7593  shall  be  etiectlve  as  If  enacted  Into 
law.  except  that  the  provisions  of  section 
309  of  H  R  7593  shall  not  apply  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Otllce.  and  the  provisions  of 
section  306  (a),  (b).  and  id>  of  HR  7593 
(providing  salary  pay  cap  limitations  for  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  Judicial  employees 
and  offlctals)  shall  apply  to  any  apprnprm- 
tlon.  fund,  or  authority  made  available  for 
the  period  October  I.  1980.  through  June  15. 
1981.  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  b<it  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate  Provided 
That  no  appropriation  or  fund  made  avail- 
able or  authority  granted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  to  Inltla'e  or  resunr.e 
any  project  or  activity  for  which  appropria- 
tions, funds  or  authority  were  not  available 
during  Qscal  year  1980: 
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Activities  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability: 

ArilvKles  for  which  disbursements  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  Items  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol: 

Activities  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  under  section  338(ai  of  the  Public 
HeaJth  Service  Act. 

Activities  for  support  for  nursing  research 
under  section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act: 

Activities  for  support  of  health  professions 
education  and  nurse  training  under  titles  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
including  authority  to  guarantee  new  loans 
under  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loans 
iHEALi  program. 

Activities  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center';  Act . 

Activities  of  the  National  Arthritis  Advis- 
ory Board  and  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory- 
Board,  and 

Activities  under  title  IV.  part  A.  subparts  2 
and  3,  and  titles  VI'  and  VIII  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
except  that  activities  under  title  VI'I  shall 
be  conducted  at  not  to  exceed  an  annuaJ  rate 
for  new  o'illgatlons  of  $200  000.000 

(ei  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  payments  and  assistance  mandated  by 
law  for  the  following  activities  under  the 
terms,  condltlon-s  and  limitations  Included  In 
the  apoUcable  appropriation  Act  for  1980: 

Activities  under  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Health  and  Safetv  Act  of  1977: 

Activities  under  the  Social  Security  Act: 

Retirement  pay  -aTid  medical  benefi's  'o- 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service: 

Activities  under  title  IV  part  B  of  tho 
Higher  Education  Act; 

Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of 
this  lolnt  res<iIutlon  except  section  102  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Labor  Emplov- 
ment  and  Tralnlnc  Administration  for  "Fed- 
eral tinemnlovment  benefit.';  nn^  allowances' 
and  "Advances  to  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  and  other  funH.s'  :  and 

Activities  of  the  Denartment  of  I  Phor  Fm- 
ployment  Standarris  Administration  for  "Spe- 
cial benefits"  and  "Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund" 

(fl  Such  amounts  as  mav  be  necessary  for 
Department  of  Energy.  Operatlne  Expenses 
Enerpv  Supply.  Research  and  Development 
Activities,  to  continue  the  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  project,  or  stich  pro'ect  alter- 
native ss  mav  be  approved  by  Congress  In 
authorlzlne  legislation  at  the  current  rate  of 
ooeratlons  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  102  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion 

le)  Actlvltlpie  of  the  Denartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  nrooess  maintain, 
return  or  resettle  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants 
shall  be  funded  at  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
rate  provided  In  the  budeet  estimate 

ih)  Notwlt>'standlng  any  other  provision 
of  law  amountji  appropriated  to  t>^e  State 
and  local  rv>vemment  Fl.scal  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for  payments 
to  units  of  local  government  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  and  conditions  set  forth 
In  the  State  and  Ix>cal  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  as  amended  and  a<!  further  amended 
bv  H  R  71 12  as  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 13  1980.  for  a  one-year  entitlement  pe- 
riod beginning  October  I.  1980.  but  at  not  to 
exceed  an  annual  rate  for  operations  of 
M  566  700  000. 

(ll  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  this  Joint  re.solutlon  There  Is  appropri- 
ated an  additional  amount  of  »46  700.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  Depart- 
ment of  Enertry  Oneratlng  Expenses  Atomic 
Energv  Defense  Activities  and  an  additional 
amount  of  »65.3O0.000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  Department  of  Energy. 
Plant  and  Capital  Equipment.  Atomic  Energy 


Defense  Activities,  such  amounts  to  l>e 
merged  with  and  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sions as  amounts  previously  provided  for  such 
Activities  in  Public  Law  96-367,  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriation  Act.  1981. 
section  120(bt  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1976  (90  Stat  2924)  Ifi  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1978.  and  September  30.  1979.'  . 
and  appropriations  and  funds  made  available 
to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  In- 
cluding the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Programs,  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  appro- 
priation Act  and  pursuant  to  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  notwithstanding  the  provlslonfi  of 
section  405  of  said  Act 

(J)  Notwithstanding  section  101(a)  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  not  to  exceed  1 1.800,000.000 
shall  be  available  for  an  annual  rate  for 
ofjeratlons  to  continue  the  low-Income  energy 
assistance  program  under  the  State  alloca- 
tions provided  for  In  H  R.  7998  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  August  27,  1980, 
and  In  House  Report  96-1244.  except  that  the 
sum  of  »:0, 000.000  shall  be  reserved  for  pay- 
ments to  any  State  which  would  receive  under 
the  above  formula  an  amount  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  It  would  have 
received  under  the  State  allocation  formula 
for  low -Income  energy  assistance  as  provided 
in  the  regulations  published  on  May  30,  1980. 
In  volume  45.  numbered  106.  Federal  Register, 
pages  36810-36838,  such  payments  to  be.  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  allocations  to  those  States 
to  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  their  alloca- 
tion under  such  regulations:  the  energy  as- 
sistance program  shall  be  continued  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  regulations 
and  any  nonformula  amendments  thereto, 
except  that  an  eligible  household  shall  also 
include  any  single  i>erson  household  at  or 
below  125  per  centum  of  poverty:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  thlb 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  provide  assistance 
either  In  cash  or  in  kind  to  any  household 
during  fiscal  year  1981  which  exceeds  a  value 
of  $750,  except  this  $750  limitation  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  upon  request  of  a  State. 

iki  Notwithstanding  section  102(c)  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1981  iHR  75911  as  passed  the  House; 
except  that  the  following  program  is  author- 
ised to  operate  at  not  to  exceed  the  specified 
annual  rate  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses 1*29,558,000). 

(I)  Notwithstanding  .section  102(c)  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties provided  for  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act.  1981  (HR.  8061).  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner  provided  for  In  the 
conference  report  (H  Rept  No.  95-1477)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
21.   1980 

(ml  Notwithstanding  section  102(c)  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities provided  for  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Apnroprlatlon  Act.  1981  (H.R. 
7631  ) .  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  In  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept 
No  96  14761  filed  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  November  21.  1980. 

ini  Notwithstanding  section  102(c)  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessarv  for  programs,  protects  and  activi- 
ties piuvided  for  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1981    (HR    7724)   to  the  extent  and  In 


the  manner  provided  for  in  euch  Act  •• 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
No. ember  21.  1980. 

(0  1  Notwithstanding  section  102(c)  of  tbl£ 
joint  resolution,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties provided  for  in  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Apprcprlatlon  Act.  1981 
( H.R.  7584 1 .  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner 
provided  for  In  such  Act  as  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  November  21. 
1980. 

Sec  102  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  t>e  available  from 
December  15.  1980.  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (bi  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  June  15,  1981, 
whichever  first  occurs 

Sec  103.  Apprcprlatlons  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apportionments  set  forth  In 
section  665(d)(2)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  waive  any  other  provision  of  law  governing 
the  apportionment  of  funds 

Sec  104  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures  in- 
curred for  any  project  or  activity  durmg  the 
period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for  sucb 
projects  or  activity  are  available  under  thla 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec  105  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  l>e  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained  Is  enacted   Into   law 

Sec  106  All  obligations  incurred  In  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  Joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  If  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Sec  107  No  provision  In  any  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  that  makes  the 
availability  of  any  appropriation  provided 
therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of 
additional  authorizing  or  other  legislation 
shall  be  etiectlve  before  the  date  set  forth 
in  section  102(c)   of  this  Joint  resolution 

Sec  108  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Joint  resolution  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  appropriations  would  be 
available  in  H  R  7998.  entitled  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1981.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  27.  1980.  shall  be 
used  to  prevent  the  lmplen»entatlon  of  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  prayer  and  meditation  In 
the  public  schools. 

Sec  109  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Joint  resolution  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  appropriations  would  be 
available  In  HR  7998.  entitled  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1981.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  27.  1980.  shall  be 
used  to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
iife  uf  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term:  Provided 
however.    That    the   several    States   are   and 
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shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortions  to 
the  extent  that  they  In  their  sole  discretion 
deem  appropriate. 

Sec  110  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Joint  resolution  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  appropriations  would  be  avail- 
able in  H  R  7998.  entitled  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Relatfd  .^gencles  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1981.  as  pa.s.sed  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatlves  on  August  27,  1980.  shall  be  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  any  order  or  Injunction 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  which 
would  compel  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
for  a  purpose  for  which  such  expenditure  Is 
^peolflcally  prohibited  by  such  Act. 

SEC  ill  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  Public  Law 
96-369:  Per  temporary  employment  assist- 
ance under  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  no  more  than 
»I  229  0"0  00n  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
shall  be  available  during  fiscal  year  1981 

Sec  112  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101(a)  of  this  tolnt  resolution. 
Rental  of  Space  activity  of  the  Federal  Bulld- 
Inirs  Fund  shall  be  continued  at  an  annual 
rate  not  to  exceed  $640,200,000,  and  the  Real 
Property  Operations  activity  of  the  Federal 
Bulldlnes  Fund  shall  be  continued  at  the 
current  rate  of  operations  plus  increased  re- 
quirements for  utilities  and  fuels  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  annual  rate  for  same  shown  In  the 
administration's  biideet  request,  as  amended 
by  House  Document  96-368,  dated  September 
4.  1980 

Sec.  113  Funds  contained  In  Public  Law 
95-205  for  carrying  out  section  525  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30,  1982 

Sec  114  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  are  required  for 
allowances  and  olTlce  staff  for  the  former 
President  pursuant  to  3  USC  102  note; 
Provided.  That  the  aggregate  amount  to  be 
expended  for  the  Allowances  and  Office  StafI 
for  former  Presidents  account  shall  not 
exceed  $823,000:  Proi'tdcd  /urther.  That  such 
amo<uits  as  are  necessary,  may  be  expended 
under  Operating  Expenses.  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  for  the  provision  of  a 
temporary  repository  and  essential  archival 
processing  of  Presidential  materials 

Sec  115  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  lolnt  resolution,  there  Is  ap- 
propriated for  settlement  of  claims  attains* 
the  Coast  Ouard  pursuant  to  section  646  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  $198  523  41  and 
for  settlement  of  claims  by  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion of  Indians  pursant  to  section  10  of  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1964  i78  Stat.  738). 
$19  774  95 

Sec.  116  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  (ai  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  maximum  amount  allowable  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat 
810)  for  the  pvirchase  of  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle  (exclusive  of  buses  and  ambulances) , 
Is  hereby  fixed  at  $6  000  except  station 
wagons  for  which  the  maximum  shall  be  $6,- 
400:  ProiHded,  That  these  limits  mav  be  ex- 
ceeded by  not  to  exceed  $1 .700  for  pollce-tvpe 
vehicles,  and  by  not  to  exceed  $.1  600  for 
special  heavy  dutv  vehicles  Prorided  further. 
That  preference  shovild  be  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  made  vehicles 

Sec  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  fund.s  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  P'd'u-atlon  shall  be  u.s«'d  to  adopt 
or  enforce  any  final  regulations  which  replace 
the  current  "I.au  remedies"  for  u.se  as  a 
guideline  concerning  the  scope  or  adequacy 
of  ser  Ices  to  be  provided  to  students  of 
limited  English -iangua^'e  proficiency,  or  for 
defining  entry  and  exit  criteria  for  such  serv- 
ices, before  June  1    1981 


Sec,  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  Implementing  requirements  imposed 
by  section  2002(a)  (9)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  by  any  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Department  to  carry  out  this  section,  to  the 
extent  that  such  requirements  would  not 
otherwise  be  applicable  under  State  or  local 
law. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  1  In  Sec.  101. 
strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672.  and  section  15(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled.  "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1.  1956.  as  amended,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  continuing 
projects  or  activities  which  were  conducted 
In  fiscal  year  1980  and  would  be  provided  for 
in  H  R  7854.  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriation  Act.  1981.  as 
reported  July  29.  1980.  at  a  rate  of  opera- 
tions not  In  excess  of  the  rate  which  would 
have  been  provided  under  the  terms  of  the 
conference  report  (House  Report  96-787). 
and  In  accordance  with  associated  agree- 
ments stated  to  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  ac- 
companying H.R.  4473.  except  that  funds  for 
Cyprus  shall  be  at  the  rate  and  manner  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for  Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  the  rate  for  operations  shall  be 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $280,000,000  Protyided. 
That  not  more  than  $105,700,000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  for  AID  Washington  Operat- 
ing Expenses:  Proi-fded  further.  That  the 
rate  for  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  shall 
be  at  the  rate  and  manner  contained  In 
H  R  7854  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  July  29,   1980 

2  Ftirther  amend  Sec  101(b)  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserfln? 
the  following-  " :  Profided  further.  That  of 
the  $73,000,000  available  for  International 
Disaster  Assistance,  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
s>iall  be  for  relief,  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction assistance  for  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  In  southern  Italy  In  November. 
1980" 

3  Further  amend  Sec  101(b)  by  adding 
Immediately  following  the  nrecefilng  amend- 
ment the  following  "  Prot-idfd  further. 
That  out  of  existing  funds  provided  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  $2.- 
000.000  shall  be  used  for  the  African  Develop- 
ment   Foundation". 

4  In  Sec  101(c).  Immediately  after  the 
word  "Offli-e"  Insert  the  following:  ".  and  the 
last  proviso  under  the  heading  'Go-ernmenf 
Printing  Office  Office  of  Smerlntendent  of 
Documents.  Salaries  and  Expenses'  In  H  R 
7593  shall   not  apply." 

5  In  Sec  101  fc)  strike  "June  15".  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "June  5". 

6  Further  amend  See  101(c)  bv  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  ^-erlod  tbe  following- 
"NotwUhstandlne  section  102(c)  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  for  mlleaee  of  Members,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  $210,000  " 

7  In  Sec  101(e).  Immediately  following 
the  semicolon  !n  the  fourth  unnumbered 
cla"se  thereof.  Insert  the  followlne-  "Not- 
withstanding para"raph  1393(a)  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  19P0  T-araTaoh  446 
of  such  Amendments  shall  be  effective  on 
July  1,  1981:  " 

8  In  Sec  lOKJ).  strWe  "$1800,000,000" 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "$1  8,S0  rOO,Of'0 " 

9  In  Sec  102ic),  strike  "June  15".  and 
In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  5" 

10  After   Sec     118,    Insert    the    following 


Sec  119  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Admml.slratlon.  pursuant  to  Section 
4(ci(5)(A)  of  the  Small  Bu.'lness  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $  OO.OOO.OCO  for  the  purpose  of 
provldiniT  Disaster  Loans  In  addition  to  the 
amount  provided  for  such  purpose  In  HR 
7584  a.s  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  21.  198-',  and  to  trans- 
fer an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to 
Salaries  and  Expenses" 
11.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows 
Sec  120  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  an  additional  $119,000,000  to 
Increase  the  capital  of  the  General  Supply 
Fund  established  by  Section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  USC.  75S). 

12  Insert  a  new  jectlon  as  follows: 

Sec.  121  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  an  additional  amount  for  capi- 
tal outlay.  Panama  Canal  Commission,  of 
$10,210,000  for  navigation  projects  to  he  de- 
rived from  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  all  such  funds  be 
derived  solely  from  tolls  and  other  charges 
for  services  provided  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission 

13  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec,  122  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  by 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Im- 
plement any  change  in  the  time  granted, 
or  the  mode  of  payment  permitted,  lor  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties  or  excise  taxes  by 
regulations  In  effect  on  July  1.  1980. 

14.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  123  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Joint  resolution  may  be  used  to  calculate  or 
transmit,  pursuant  to  Section  2a  of  Title  2 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  number  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  which  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  under  the  twentieth 
decennial  census  This  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  calculation  or  tran.smlttal  where 
the  number  of  Representatives  Is  based  on  a 
census  count  which  Includes  only  citizens  of 
the  United  States 

15.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec  124  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  the  expenditure  of  any  appropriation 
available  under  this  Joint  resolution  for  con- 
sulting service  through  procurement  con- 
tract, pursuant  to  5  USC  3109,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  those  contracts  where  such  expendi- 
tures are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  under  existing  law,  or 
under  existing  Executive  Order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  existing  law 

16   Insert  a  new  section  as  follows 

Sec  125  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  to  dis- 
qualify, pursuant  to  section  411ld)(l)(B) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any 
plan  which  has  vesting  requirements  or  pro- 
vides for  nonforfeitable  rights  to  benefits 
equal  to  or  more  stringent  than  4  40 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Joint  resolution  mav  be  used  to  t.ssue  an  un- 
favorable advance  determination  letter  pur- 
suant to  section  411(di  (1  )  (B)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  respect  to 
any  plan  whlcn  has  vesting  requlremenU  or 
provides  for  nonforfeitable  rights  to  benefits 
equal  to  or  more  stringent  than  4  40 

Mr    WHITTFN   'dunnt:  the  reading' 
Mr.  Speaker.   I  Ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
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sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Whitten' 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachuselts  i  Mr  Contei,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  'Mr.  Boland  i . 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distingui.shed  chairman  of 
the  Appropnation.s  Committee  for  his 
expeditious  handlmg  of  this  very  im- 
portant legi-slation, 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  Hou.se  Joint  Re.solution 
637,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  .Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Whitten.  for  his  expeditious  handling  of 
this  important  legislation 

I  am  particularly  plea.^ed  to  note  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  637  embodies  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  Congressman 
CoNTE  and  mvself  to  reserve  $50  million 
in  disaster  relief  lunds  for  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquake  in  Italy  This  reserva- 
tion matches  the  authorization  level  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 1.  and  will  insure  that  much  needed 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  a.ssist- 
ance  reaches  the  towns  and  villages 
devastated  by  the  tragedy  of  late  No- 
vember and  early  December  .As  we  are 
all  aware,  many  nations,  includine  the 
United  States  have  responded  to  the  dis- 
aster by  i^rovidinp  emergency  relief  The 
$50  million  contained  in  this  bill  will 
help  the  Italian,  people  rebuild  towns 
.such  as  Acerno,  Balvano  Purchia.  and 
Palomonte  that  sustained  serious  dam- 
age in  the  earthquake. 

The  manner  in  which  Congress  has  re- 
.sponded  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
southern  Italy  is  in  the  best  humani- 
tarian tradition.s  of  this  country,  I  want 
to  fxiint  out,  however,  that  formal  Gov- 
ernment a.ssisuince  is  not  the  only  help 
that  the  American  people  are  providing 
A  number  of  committees  have  been 
formed  m  cities  and  towiis  throughout 
the  Nation  to  enable  people  to  personally 
contribute  to  Italian  relief  efforts  In  my 
hometown  of  Spniifrfield,  Ma.s.s  .  a  com- 
mittee under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Thoma.s  De  Nardo  and  Al  San- 
linelli  has  collected  more  than  $7,500 
in  private  donations  in  spite  of  havine 
been  in  existence  for  onlv  a  few  days  All 
of  these  efforts,  public  and  private  alike, 
should  be  a  signal  to  the  Itiilian  people 
that  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their 
time  of  trat;edy  and  that  we  stand  ready 
to  do  what  we  can  in  the  davs  ahead  to 
ease  their  burdens  and  help  them  re- 
build their  lives. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  neces- 
sary becau.se  the  Congress  has  been  un- 
able to  complete  final  action  on  all  ap- 


propriation bills.  It  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  beyond  our  control  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  It  is  appar- 
ent that  some  bills  will  not  become  law- 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  present 
continuing  resolution  on  December  15, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion IS  similar  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  in  September  in  that  gen- 
erally speakmg,  it  provides  the  level  of 
the  House -passed  bills  in  instances  where 
we  do  not  have  conference  agreements, 
I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion continues  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  610.  prohib- 
iting Federal  funds  from  being  used  for 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  denying  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  any  school  district  from 
preventing  the  implementation  of  volun- 
tary prayer  in  schools,  prohibiting  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  issuing 
any  regulations  that  would  change  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  Christian  or  other 
private  schools,  and  continues  the  cap 
on  appropriations  for  salary  increases 
for  top  executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive employees,  including  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  I  support 
the  budget  resolution  which  we  adopted 
earlier  and  while  I  was  a  senior  member 
of  the  committee  which  made  the  orig- 
inal study  and  the  recommendations 
which  led  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
.Act.  and  with  all  the  fine  work  that  has 
been  done  by  our  colleagues,  much  of 
which  has  been  tedious  and  tiresome  and 
difficult,  there  have  been  some  ill  eflects 
from  a  procedural  standpoint.  We  have 
had  to  live  with  these  problems  the  best 
we  could  and  I  hope  m  the  new  Congress 
we  may  be  able  to  improve  the  situation. 
Tliese  problems  I  refer  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  our  appropriations 
are  having  to  be  handled  m  continuing 
resolutions.  However,  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  when  we  pa.ssed  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  m  September,  we  had 
passed  through  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  12  of  the  13  appropriations  bills 
They  had  not  acted  on  all  those  when 
they  took  the  recess  for  the  election. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  put  the  12  biUs  which 
we  had  passed  in  the  House  which  had 
been  m  the  Senate  for  sometime,  in  one 
continuing  resolution:  and  we  were  able 
to  get  that  continuing  resolution 
adopted  It  expires  on  December  15  and 
.some  bills  have  now  cleared  conference 
another  continuing  resolution  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Let  me  remind  Members  again  that 
once  a  regular  anpropnations  bill  is  en- 
acted, once  they  get  together  in  con- 
ference, and  once  it  is  adopted  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  it 
immediately  disengages  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  In  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  we  have  substantially  provided 
for  a  continuation  at  the  House-passed 
rate  of  operations  for  the  bills  that  we 
list. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  ap- 
propriation   bills,    three    have    become 


law:  energy  and  water,  transportation, 
and  military  construction:  live  confer- 
ence reports  are  at  this  hour  in  various 
stages  of  final  congressional  action:  In- 
terior, State-Justice,  HUD,  DC.  and 
Agrictilture.  The  Defense  biU  is  in  con- 
ference now. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  consider  three 
bills  previously  passed  by  the  House: 
Legislative,  Labor-HEW,  Treasur>--Post 
Office. 

One  bill  which  was  reported  out  by  the 
Appropriation  Committee  on  July  29, 
1980  has  not  been  scheduled  for  House 
consideration:  foreign  aid.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  funding  at  the 
1980  conference  agreement  level. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were  16  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  the  resolution  which  1 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Those  amendments,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  not  controversial.  The  rule 
makes  allowance  for  debate  and  allows 
for  a  separate  vote  on  that  provision 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  just  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  present  law  in  connection  with  tim- 
ing of  the  auth3r;zation  bills,  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  the  budget  resolutions 
It  strikes  me  that,  as  we  learn  and  as  our 
Committee  on  the  Budget  learns  and 
gains  experience  that  they  will  be  in  the 
future  able  to  :neet  the  deadline  so  that 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
bring  to  the  Members  bills  and  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  taken  up  m  the  Senate 
and  dealt  with  in  the  regular  way  and  in 
a  timely  fashio:i. 

Also  let  me  repeat,  that  this  continu- 
ing resolution  is  absolutely  essential,  be- 
cause under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  event  December  15  ar- 
rives and  we  have  not  made  provisions 
for  financing  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  IS  illegal  for  the  wnployees 
to  even  open  the  door  of  their  office. 

There  is  nothing  but  one  thing  we  can 
do,  and  that  is  to  support  this  contmuing 
resolution.  We  will  then  go  to  the  Senate. 
I  hope  we  can  do  this  expeditiously,  be- 
cause, there  are  quite  a  number  of 
amendments  on  the  Senate  side  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  conference  be- 
fore the  House  can  adjourn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
advise  Members  that  I  shall  ask  later 
that  all  of  the  amendments  except  the 
controversial  one  having  to  do  with  the 
census  be  considered  en  bloc.  There  is  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto,  so 
we  may  not  be  able  to  give  everyone  the 
time  they  would  like  to  have.  We  will  do 
the  best  we  can  on  this  side,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
on  that  side,  will  do  the  best  he  can. 

Z  1220 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  yield  so  that  I  might  ask 
a  question' 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  vneld  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  X  rise  in 
support  of  the  continiung  resolution  and 
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to  engage  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  a  colloquy. 

Section  101 1 g'  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution stipulates  that  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  process,  maintain,  return  or  re- 
settle Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  shall 
be  funded  at  an  annual  rate  provided  in 
the  mast  recent  budget  estimate  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  provision  covers 
a  budget  amendment  of  $90  million  for 
reimbursement  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menUs  for  cash  and  medical  assi/;tance 
and  .social  services  for  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entranUs  and  a  budget  amendment  of 
$102  1  million  to  cover  the  reception  and 
processing  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
tranUs Am  I  correct  in  this  understand - 

Ing'  ,  ^^ 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  .so  that  I  may 
answer  the  question? 

Mr  WHITTF.N  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr  NATCHEH  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  correct 

Mr  PEPPER  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man very  much  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  WHITrEN  I  yield  to  my  eminent 
coUeuKUf.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr   Lehman*. 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to 
express  my  support  of  the  j(unl  rt^olu- 
tlon.  and  U)  engage  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Uibor-HFTW  Subcom- 
mittee m  a  very  brief  colloquy 

In  the  package  of  budget  amendmenLs 
submitted  to  the  President  Uust  month, 
there  was  a  request  for  $15  million  to 
fund  title  III  of  the  ftefugee  Education 
As.sastance  Act  of  1980  Title  III  provides 
Ketleral  assistance  to  .school  districts 
with  large  concentrations  of  recently  ar- 
rived refuge*'  students 

The  request  indicated  that  (he  $1.')  mil- 
lion would  be  siM-nt  in  the  1981  82  scIkh)! 
year  However,  school  systems  are  now 
struggling  to  serve  refugee  children  with- 
out diminLshing  the  quality  of  eilucation 
U)  American  students  Dside  County.  Pla  . 
with  13.:ii;i  Cuban  iuid  Haitian  children 
registered  since  April,  is  pr.)bahly  worst- 
off,  but  other  school  sysU-ms  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
Cuban.  Haitian,  or  Indochlnese  students 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  chairman  i-s 
aware  of  and  understands  the  des()erat«' 
nee<l  of  school  districts  from  Florida  to 
California  for  asslsUinre.  and  to  urge 
that  he  continue  tt>  help  us  get  funding 
for  the  title  III  program  at  the  earliest 
possible  dato  If  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Joint  resolution  should  contain  these 
funds.  I  would  hope  he  and  the  other 
conferees  would  give  every  consideration 
to  Including  them  in  the  final  version  of 
the  continuing  re.solution 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 
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the  gentleman  from  Florida,  In  regard  to 
the  question  that  he  has  just  pro- 
pounded, there  is  pending  belore  our 
committee  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest for  $15  million 

We  understand  on  Uie  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor- HEW  the  seriousness  of 
this  pioblem.  This  is  one  of  the  strlous 
problems  that  we  have  confronting  our 
people  today  concerning  the  refugee  sit- 
uation. We  know  the  burden  that  has 
been  placed  upon  Dade  County  and  upon 
tliat  section  of  Florida  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  want  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  LfHMANi  to  know  that  certainly 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
matter  when  this  request  that  is  now- 
pending  before  the  committee  is  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  LEHMAN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gmUeman  from  the  subcommit- 
tee and  also  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr   Whitteni. 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  EDGAR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  appreciate  the  assistance 
that  the  gentleman  s  staff  has  given  me 
in  trying  to  understand  the  16  commit- 
tee amendments  and  the  nature  of  thi- 
particular  continuing  re.solu'ion. 

I  would  like  to  a  k  th-  gentleman  In 
the  well.  IS  It  his  understanding  that 
there  will  be  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Congress  when  we  adjourn  sine  die  four 
appropriation  bills  that  may  not.  in  fact, 
be  pa-ssed  by  both  bodies  and  .sent  on  to 
the  President  they  being  the  legislative. 
the  Labor-HEW.  the  Treasury -Postal 
Service  and  tho  for.'lgn  aid  bill 

Mr  WHITTEN  That  is  my  under- 
standing Of  course,  the  Senate  may  still 
consider  .some  of  the.se  bills,  but  the  out- 
look IS  (I'm 

Mr  EIK'iAR  If  the  gentl°man  would 
yield  f  rther,  the  question  ari.ses  In  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  passage  of 
this  cont-ni  ng  r  .solution  at  this  time 
does  not  take  the  pressure  off  the  Senate 
to  resolve  the  differences  ai'd  to  pass  out 
all  of  the  appropriation  bills  in  ;i  timely 
fashion 

Mr  WHITrT::N  I  would  consider  it  to 
have  th"  opp  )site  effect  I  m'ght  point 
out  that  we  finished  the  conference  on 
the  agri  u'ture  bill  last  nr.-ht  and  we 
w  re  able  to  get  together  on  the  coi^fer- 
ence  becau.se  if  the  conference  was  not 
completed,  the  programs  would  fall 
under  the  contlnuln^:  resolution  wh'ch  is 
not  the  most  desirable  method  of  fund- 
ing' 8)  I  th  nk  the  reo'ution  tends  to 
make  them  get  togeth- r  on  th-  regu'ar 
b  Is  th  refore.  I  do  not  think  it  has  the 
effect  the  gentleman  thinks  it   does 

Mr  EIXJAR  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  when  we  pa.ssed  the  con- 
tiniiuu;  resolution  back  m  September,  we 
laid  out  a  number  of  dollar  ngures  for  the 
agencl's  to  nbide  by  until  we  pa.s.sed  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  In  what  way 
does  the  gentleman  think  this  continu'ng 
appropriation.  If  pas.sed  and  made  Into 


law.  might  serve  as  a  point  of  confusion 
for  each  of  those  agencies  and  depart- 
mtnts  in  trying  to  understand  what  level 
of  appropriations  and  what  direction 
th;  se  agenrie.  shoj'd  take? 

Mr  WHITTEN  Of  course,  this  House 
action  todav  will  not  complete  act  on  on 
this  reso  utirn  be  ause  we  w  11  have  to 
go  to  con  ere.  ce  with  the  S  iiate  and 
what  will  count  Ls  what  we  finally  agree 
upon 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentl-  man  m  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Ml.ssi.ssippi  'Mr  Whitten  ■  and  the 
gentleman  fro:n  Kentucky  'Mr  Natcher 
and  others  on  the  conference  commltee 
for  the  -^plendid  job  they  did  m  restorinK 
a  very  small  sum.  but  a  very  meaningful 
and  important  sum  t<i  agriculture  pro- 
duction and  research  There  is  only  about 
$5  million  as  I  understand,  m  the  let;i.<;- 
lat'on  for  that  purpose  Tlie  S^-nate  had 
cut  out  about  $1,048  noo  in  one  area  and 
in  another  area  dealiiui  with  insert  re- 
search   $182  con 

I  understand  that  was  restored  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  a"d  those 
who  had  a  par"  in  it  I  understand  IhL'; 
l-;  in  the  agricltural  appropriation'.s  con- 
ference report  which  I  hope  Is  acted  upon 
and  [)a.ss  d  bef'T'  we  end  th  s  .session 
Mr  WHITTEN  Well,  may  I  sav  to  mv 
colleague,  that  that  item  comes  up  in  the 
conference  rejinrt  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bll'.  bu'  it  would  be  cov- 
ered If  t'at  b'l'   b' comes  law 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  lime  as  I  may  con.sume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  n.se  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Re.solution  637.  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fi.scal  1981 

The  joint  re.solution  covers  10  of  our 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  fi.scal  1981 
that  have  not  yet  been  enacted  Into  law. 
and  does  not  include  3  bills  that  have 
b«>en  enacted  into  law. 

The  appropriations,  authority,  and 
limitations  in  the  joint  resolution  are 
effective  through  June  5.  1981.  for  five 
of  the  bills  covered,  and  are  effective 
through  September  30.  1981.  for  the 
other  five  bills  covered  Several  other 
provisions  are  specifically  excepted  from 
the  effective  date,  and  are  effective 
through  September  30.  1981. 

The  Joint  resolution  includes  individ- 
ual appropriations  for  programs  not 
otherwi.se  covered,  such  as  CKTA.  unem- 
plovment  b<'nefits.  revenue  sharing. 
black  lung  b«'neflts.  refugee  assi.stance, 
and  relief  for  victims  of  the  Italian 
earthquake 

Tlie  joint  re.solution  also  Inrlude.s 
several  limitations  that  have  previously 
pa.ssed  the  House,  such  as  school  prayer, 
abortion,  apportionment  of  House  seats, 
bilingual  education,  day  care  regulations, 
and  pension  plan  vesting  requirements 
The  release  of  loan  funds  for  graduate 
academic  facilities  under  the  joint  res- 
olution IS  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  history  of  H.R  7998.  and 
the  funds  are  intended  to  be  immediately- 
available 
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There  is  a  special  urgency  to  our  con- 
sideration of  this  continuing  resolution 
becau.se  of  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion, and  the  implementing  OMB  bulletm. 
that  once  appropriations  have  lapsed, 
obligations  cannot  be  legally  incurred 
except  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Government  programs,  and  where  other- 
wise authorized  by  law 

In  the  past,  continuing  resolutions 
have  included  language  validating  obh- 
gations  incurred  m  anticipation  of  their 
pa.s.sage  This  device  is  no  longer  avail- 
able to  us.  except  for  obligations  for  the 
temunalion  of  Government  programs. 
consLstent  with  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion 

This  joint  resolution  contains  language 
validating  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  Us  pa-ssage  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  for  the  orderly  termination 
of  other  functions. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  except 
where  balances  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  where  OMB  has  provided 
funds  through  reallocations  and  rcallot- 
menls.  all  other  Government  activities 
funded  from  current  appropriations  that 
have  not  been  enacted  by  December  15 
will  slop. 

For  these  reasons.  I  supported  the 
closed  rule  on  this  joint  resolution 

I  have  not  supported,  and  will  not  sup- 
port, closed  rules  for  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  It  IS  on  those  bills  where 
the  House  must  work  its  will  I  supported 
this  rule  because  we  cannot  take  the 
chance  that  this  joint  resolution  will  get 
bogged  down  with  controversial  policy 
amendments. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  essential  that 
this  joint  resolution  be  promptly  enacted 
into  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  joint  resolution. 

It  has  been  carefully  crafted  by  your 
ctmmiltee  tc  prowde  nunimum  but  ade- 
quate funding  for  Federal  programs 
where  appropriations  have  not  yet  been 
enacted,  and  to  apply  limitations  to  those 
major  policy  Issues  where  the  House  has 
previously  worked  its  will 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  637,  ear- 
marking $50  million  of  international  dis- 
aster assistance  money,  because  I  believe 
the  people  of  Italy  are  in  urgent  need  of 
all  the  assistance  they  can  get  in  the  wake 
of  the  tragic  earthquake  of  November  23. 
A  situation  report  issued  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  on  No- 
vember 30  stated  that  thus  far.  over  3,000 
people  are  known  dead  with  another 
1,900  missing  That  same  report  said  that 
.some  250.000  people  are  known  to  be 
homele.ss. 

At  this  point  m  time,  the  extent  of  the 
damage  is  unknown  Rescuers  are  still 
searching  for  the  dead,  missing  and  in- 
jured, but  efforts  are  slow  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  The  statistics  on 
the  victims  and  the  extent  of  the  damage 
are  at  best  uncertain. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  provide  this  assistance. 
not  only  becau.se  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  we  have  always  been  generous 
with  our  assistance  In  the  wake  of  trag- 
edy, but  also  because  Italy  is  one  of  our 


closest  allies.  The  Italian  Government 
has  joined  us  in  our  defense  efforts  in 
Europe  and  they  have  supported  us  on 
numerous  foreign  policy  stands  we  have 
taken  in  the  past;  we  must  now  stand  by 
Italy  and  do  what  we  can  to  assist  her. 

Many  countries  will  provide  various 
forms  of  rehef.  and  in  fact,  have  already 
done  so  according  to  their  abilities.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  take  a  lead 
in  helping  to  sustain  these  reconstruction 
efforts,  and  do  what  we  can  to  help  al- 
leviate the  human  suffering  which  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  this  tragedy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

I  also  support  the  report  language  ac- 
companying the  continuing  resolution  to 
.set  aside  at  least  $69  million  to  meet  the 
medical,  nutritional,  and  other  needs  of 
African  refugees.  At  present,  there  are 
over  2  million  refugees  in  Africa,  most  of 
them  in  the  Somalia  regrion  of  East  Af- 
rica. Among  the  estimated  1,300,000  ref- 
ugees in  the  Somalia  region,  a  famine 
situation  has  developed  which  is  having 
horrible  consequences  in  death  and 
starvation. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  refugees  in  the 
Somalia  region  are  women  and  children. 
Malnutrition  has  become  rampant  and 
di.sease  is  widespread  with  over  half  the 
refugees  afflicted  with  glandular  disease 
and  tuberculosis.  Due  to  the  lack  of  safe 
drinking  water  and  sanitary  facilities, 
epidemics  such  as  cholera  are  Imminent 
As  I  speak.  300  Somahan  refugees  are 
dying  each  day. 

What  is  desperately  needed  now  are 
shipments  of  food  and  medicines,  in- 
cluding the  implementation  of  an  im- 
munization program  This  monev— $69 
million— is  the  minimum  required  to  al- 
leviate the  situation  and  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  food  and  med- 
ical needs  of  the  refugees  in  the  Somalia 
region. 

When  regular  appropriation  bills  are 
brought  to  the  floor.  Members  can 
rightly  expect  to  know  and  debate  the 
totals  and  individual  amounts  in  the 
bill  for  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
and  the  comparison  of  those  sums  with 
the  President's  requests,  the  levels  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  current  con- 
gressional targets  or  ceilings. 

In  the  past.  Members  h-^ve  been  frus- 
trated because  of  the  difficulty  In  pro- 
v'diiig  such  estimates  and  comn^risons 
for  ront'nu'ng  resolutions  T  understand 
this  frustration,  but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  diCBculties  faced  by 
your  committee. 

First  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides "necessarv  amounts"  for  several 
programs  where  pa-'-ments  are  manda- 
torv  under  current  law.  Estimates  of 
budget  autbor'ty  and  outlavs  for  the.se 
prof'rams  HefierH  ent'relv  on  estimates 
of  ecorom'''  c"nd't'0"s  a^^d  nth«>r  fac- 
tors that  eff»»''t  e''igibil'tv  of  b^ne'iciaries. 

Second,  until  a  bill  covered  by  the 
continuing  resolution  is  enacted  into 
law.  agencies  covered  by  that  bill  spend 
at  the  rate  provided  in  the  continuing 
resolution  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  the 
agencies  covered  spend  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriations  in  that  bill  The 
rates   under   the   continuing   resolution 


are  usually  not  the  same  as  the  regular 
appropriations,  and  since  we  do  not 
know-  when  a  bill  will  be  enacted,  we 
cannot  precisely  estimate  the  sjaending 
under  the  continuing  resolution. 

With  these  qualifications,  we  esti- 
mate total  budget  authority  available 
under  the  joint  resolution  at  about  $294 
billion. 

If  this  joint  resolution  is  passed  as 
reported,  we  estimate  that  congressional 
actions  will  be  under  the  ceilings  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  by  $10.9  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority — $11.4  bilhon 
if  reconcihation  has  been  adopted — and 
by  $.9  billion  in  outlays — $2.3  billion  if 
reconciliation  has  been  adopted 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  review  for  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  jomt 
resolution. 

RATES    AND    CONDmONS    FOR    INDIVIDUAL    BIl-l-S 

Three  bills — energy  and  water  de- 
velopment, military  construction,  and 
transportation — have  been  enacted  into 
law.  The  continuing  resolution  does  not 
apply. 

Three  bills — Defense,  Labor-Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  Treasury -Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Government — are  continued  at  the 
House  rate,  and  under  1980  terms  and 
conditions,  through  Jime  5.  1981. 

Two  bills — District  of  Columbia,  and 
HLT3-independent  agencies — are  con- 
tinued at  tlie  necessary  amounts  for 
progranas.  projects,  and  activities  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1981  acts,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the 
conference  report  on  those  acts  as  filed 
in  the  House,  through  September  30, 
1981. 

Two  bills — Interior,  and  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce-Judiciary— are  contin- 
ued at  the  necessary  amounts  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activ-ities  provided 
for  m  the  1981  acts,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  those  acts  as  passed  the 
House,  through  September  30.  1981. 

Legislative  is  continued  at  the  neces- 
.sary  amounts  for  projects  and  activities 
under  all  the  conditions  and  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  in  the  1981  act 
as  passed  the  House,  through  June  5. 
1981. 

Foreign  assistance  is  continued  at  the 
necessary  amounts  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  fiscal  1980.  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess;  of  the  rate  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  1980  bill,  m  accord 
with  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying that  report,  through  Jime  5, 
1981. 

Agriculture  is  continued  at  the  neces- 
sary amounts  for  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  in  the  1981  act  as  passed 
the  House,  through  September  30.  1981. 

ABOBTION 

The  joint  resolution  would  apply  abor- 
tion language  as  follows: 

Defense:  Language  from  1980  appro- 
priation act; 

District  of  Columbia:  Language  from 
1980  appropriation  act; 

Foreign  assistance:  Language  from 
1980  continuing  resolution; 
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Labor-HHS:  Hyde  language  >  life  of  the 
motlKTi  with  States'  rights  provision: 
and 

Treasury-Postal  Service:  No  provision. 

The  joint  resolution  also  includes  lan- 
guage denying  funds  continued  under 
the  Labcr-HHS  act  to  enforce  any  court 
order  or  injunction  that  would  require 
the  ^ypenditurc  of  funds  where  such  ex- 
penditure is  specifically  prohibited  b> 
that  act. 

EFKECTlvn     DATK 

Appropriations,  funds,  and  authority 
granted  by  the  joint  resolution  are  to  re- 
main available  until 

First,  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propnatiot  for  any  protect  or  activity 
provided  fur  in  the  joini  resolution,  or 

Second,  enactment  of  the  applicable 
Appropr  ation  .^.^t  by  both  Houses  with- 
out any  provision  for  the  project  or  ac- 
tivity, or 

Third.  June  5.  1981,  vhichever  f\rst 
occuis. 

fXCEPTIONS  TO  THr  EFFFCTTVE  DATF 

Although  the  effective  date  of  the 
joint  resolution  under  section  lOJ'c»  i.s 
Junr  S  1981.  the  followmg  provisions  of 
the  joiiit  resolution  are  excepted  frorr. 
that  section,  and  orovlde  continuinp  or 
direct  appropriations  for  a  full  fiscal 
year: 

S^i  tion  101  <  111 :  General  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Section  lOlti* :  Atomic  energy  defense 
activities. 

Section  101  ik  :  Continuing  appropri- 
ations for  Agriculture. 

Section  101  M>  •  Continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 

Section  101  ^m > :  Continuing  appropri- 
ations for  HUD- Independent  agencies. 

Section  101  (p'  Continuing  appropn- 
ationr.  for  Interior. 

Section  101(o>  Continuing  appropri- 
ations for  State-Justice-Commerce-Ju- 
diciary. 

Section  111:CETA. 

Section  114  Allowances  and  staff  for 
former  Presidents. 

Section  115.  Claims.  Coii&t  Guard. 
Section  118    Day  care  g^Jldelines 
Si'ction    120:    Appropriation    lor    the 
General  Services  Adir.inisti  ation 

Section  121  Anpropnation  lor  the 
Panama  Canal  Corporation. 

CENERAI    R/>  r»S  ANO  CONDITIONS 

Section  101(a)  provides  continuing- 
appropriations  and  authority  for  three 
appropnation  bills:  Defi-n.se:  Labor- 
Health.  Human  Services,  and  Education: 
and  Treasury-Postal  Service-General 
Government. 

Where,  as  of  October  1.  1980,  one  of 
these  bills  has  pa.s.sed  the  House  snd  the 
Senate,  projects  and  activities  in  that 
bill  are  continued  under  the  les.ser 
amount  end  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority. 

Projects  or  activities  included  in  orly 
one  version  of  an  act  that  has  passed 
both  Houses  as  of  October  1.  1980.  shall 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund 
or  authoritv  provided  by  tne  one  House, 
and  under  the  authority  and  conditions 
provided  in  applicable  appropnation  acts 
for  fi.sral  1980 

Where,  as  of  October  1,  1980,  one  of 
thesf  bills  ha.s  passed  only  the  House, 


the  project  or  activity  shall  be  continued 
at  the  House  rate,  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  provided  m  applicable  Appro- 
priation Acts  for  fiscal  1980, 

CFNERAI.    PROIISIONS 

No  provision  in  any  of  the  three  bills 
enumerated  in  section  101ia»(P.  which 
applies  to  more  than  one  appropriation, 
fund  or  authority,  and  which  was  not 
included  in  the  applicable  Appropriation 
Act  of  1980,  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
under  the  joint  resolution  unless  that 
provision  shall  have  been  enacted  in 
identical  form  by  the  House  ard  the 
Senate. 

SCHOOL    PRAYER 

Section  108  provides  that  rone  of  the 
I'unds  made  available  by  the  olnt  resolu- 
tion for  programs  in  the  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  bi" 
as  passed  the  Hou.^e  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  implementation  of  programs  of 
voluntary  prayer  and  meditation  In  the 
public  schools. 

APPROPRIATIONS    CONTINGENT    ON 
AVTMOmtZATR'N 

Section  107  provides  tliat  no  provision 
in  anv  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  that  makes  the  availability  of 
any  appropriation  provided  therein  de- 
jiendent  upon  the  enactment  of  addi- 
tional authorizing  or  other  legislation 
shall  be  effective  before  Jane  5,  1981,  the 
effective  date  of  the  joint  resolution. 

NEW    PBOCRA.MS 

Tliere  is  no  general  prohibition  on  the 
initiation  of  now  projects  or  activities. 
However,  section  101 'd>.  which  con- 
tinues several  specific  activities  at  the 
current  rate,  does  carry  such  a  prohibi- 
tion, applied  to  the  activities  continued 
in  that  section. 

WHITE   COLLAR    PAY    CAP 

As  of  October  1,  !980,  all  executi'/e  and 
judicial  employees  are  entitled  to  a  9,1- 
percent  pay  increase  under  the  Pay  Re- 
form Act  T^e  same  increase  is  available 
to  congressional  employees  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Member. 

However,  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriat  ons  Act,  1981,  as  pa.ssed  the 
House,  includes  language  prohibiting  the 
9.1 -percent  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  and  executive 
branch  officials  who  are  now  at  or  above 
the  rate  of  executive  level  V,  $50,112.50 
per  year. 

This  prohibition  is  continued  through 
June  5,  1981.  by  section  101 'c>  of  the 
jo:nt  resolution. 

Tlie  pay  cap  affects  all  positions  at  or 
above  (JS-15,  level  5.  The  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  remains  at  $60,662.30. 

The  applicability  of  this  pay  cap  to  the 
judiciary  is  in  doubt,  because  a  similar 
pay  tap  for  fiscal  1980  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  constitutional  issue 
is  whether  Congress  can  reduce  the  sal- 
ary of  sitting  judges  Pending  resolution 
of  the  issue,  judges  are  not  receiving  pay 
increases.  The  Supreme  Court  is  expected 
to  hear  the  case  this  month  or  in  Janu- 
ary 1981. 

Judges'  salaries  remain  officially  set  at 
the  September  30,  1979.  levels  District 
judges.  $54,500:  appeals  court  judges. 
$57,500:  Associate  Justces  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  $72,000:  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  $75,000 


BLUE-COLLAR    FAY    CAP 

The  amount  and  Uie  timing  of  blue- 
collar  wage  increases  are  determined  by 
wage  surveys  taken  in  different  regions 
at  different  times  duruig  the  year. 

While  the  amount  due  under  1980  wage 
."^un'eys  in  fiscal  1980  varied  from  region 
to  region,  all  increases  were  capped  at  7 
percent. 

The  difference  between  the  amoimt 
due  under  1980  wage  surveys,  and  7  per- 
ceni,  carries  over  as  due  in  1981. 

Section  114  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
60,  Pubhc  Law  96-369,  providt-s  as  per- 
manent law  that  on  October  1.  1980. 
blue-collar  workers  shall  receive  three- 
quarters  of  the  amount  due  from  1980. 
if  any. 

Blue-collar  workers  will  also  get  wage 
increases  under  1^*8 1  wage  surveys 

However,  under  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 510,  total  wage  increases  in  fiscal 
1981  are  capped  at  9.1  percent,  including 
the  carryover  from  1980  and  any  wage 
increases  under  1981   wage  surveys. 

Since  this  provision  was  enacted  as 
permanent  law  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 610,  it  is  not  included  in  this  joint 
't  solution 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  continuing 
resolutions  have  historically  been  con- 
sidered simply  as  step-gap  funding 
measures  designed  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment operating  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator  for  the  shorte.st  possible 
period  of  time  until  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills  are  enacted. 

It  Is  of  ir.creasinp  concern  to  me  that 
in  recent  years,  continuing  resolutions 
h:ive  gone  beyond  those  boimdaries  and 
have  more  often  than  not  been  used  a-; 
an  excuse  for  inaction.  The  situation  hai 
b»»come  ludicrous  this  year,  witii  practi- 
cally the  entire  Federal  'Jovcrnment 
being  covered  by  the  first  resolution  we 
passed  in  October. 

This  resolution  is  little  better.  In  fact. 
in  .some  respects  it  is  even  worse.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  covering  fewer  agencies,  be- 
cause several  additional  appropriation 
bills  have  been  enacted  in  the  Interim 
However,  the  expiration  date  for  this 
re.".olution  has  been  extended  for  almost  6 
months,  to  June  1.  The  implication  here 
is  that  the  remaining  appropriation  bills 
will  not  be  enacted.  This  means  that  for 
the  second  time  in  2  years,  we  will  not 
have  enacted  a  legislative  appropriations 
bill.  For  the  second  time  in  4  years,  we 
will  not  have  had  a  Labor-HEW  bill  For 
the  second  time  in  2  vcars,  we  will  be 
without  a  foreign  aid  ar^propriations  bill. 
And  it  appears  that  this  year  we  will  also 
not  be  enacting  a  Treasury -Postal  Serv- 
ice bill. 

It  is  not  a  very  commendable  record  of 
performance.  Tne  public  is  getting  tired 
of  all  ihe  foolintr  around  we  do  here. 
Thev  are  demanding  action,  not  a  lot  of 
posturi/.ing,  and  it  is  time  we  get  our  act 
together  and  start  moving. 

This  also  applies  in  the  area  of  ;.p''nd- 
Inp  Just  e  cout>l"  o'  week.s  ago  we  passed 
a  budget  resolution  that  calls  for  some 
$17  billion  in  saending  reductions,  '^ct 
this  continuing  resolution  actually  in- 
creases the  level  of  spending  over  what 
;t  was  in  the  first  continuing  re.solution. 
This  occurs  because  we  are  rot  sticking 
with  the  normal  practice  of  going  with 
either  the  previous  year's  spending  level, 
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or  the  House-passed  b;ll  ie.el,  whichever 
is  lower,  but  instead  ar?  \<,rit:r.g  12":,  with 
a  couple  of  exreption.s.  the  Hou.'-e- passed 
bill  levels  only.  Tlie  result  is  spending  m- 
creases  of  nearly  $1.5  billion  in  the 
Labor-HEW  area,  and  over  S800  rnuhon 
for  Treasurv-Po.'-tal  Service  activities. 

The  resokition  also  pro\ide.s  open- 
ended  funding  for  most  of  our  entitle- 
ment programs,  thus  giving  the  agencies 
virtual  carte  blanche  authority  to  spend 
at  whatever  levels  they  deem  api^ropriate. 
This  goes  even  beyond  the  practice  of 
our  regular  appropriations  bills,  where 
we  at  least  have  specific  dol'ar  figures 
as  a  means  of  establishing  certain  limits 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram represents  a  pood  example  in  this 
regard.  Last  January,  the  1981  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  program  was  $40n  million. 
Last  summer  it  was  $800  million.  Now, 
CBO  estimates  the  cost  at  S2.z'  billion. 
and  other  estimates  go  as  high  as  54 
billion  We  have  never  receued  m:  <  f- 
ficial  estiniate  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  this  latest  increase,  we  have 
not  received  any  budget  ai.icndment, 
and  we  have  no  specific  information  on 
why  this  massive  cost  overrun  is  taking 
place.  Yet  this  continuing  resolution  al- 
lows spending  for  this  program  at  what- 
ever levels  deemed  necessary.  I  suppested 
a  way  last  summer  in  whicli  v.e  could 
control  tlie  program,  and  we  could  cer- 
tainly do  so  through  this  continuing 
resolution.  But  we  instead  are  gome  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  by  allow- 
ing spending  10  goon  unchecked 

The  CETA  public  service  job  programs 
are  currently  operating  at  levels  con- 
.^iderably  under  the  funding  levels  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  If  the  resolu- 
tion were  to  take  that  into  account,  we 
could  cut  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
over  $500  million.  Instead  by  continu- 
ing the  higher  fund:ng  levels,  we  al- 
low the  possibility  of  another  escala- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  committee  rejjort  accompanying 
this  resolution  contains  a  loophole  that 
1.S  also  having  the  perhaps  unintended 
effect  of  producing  increased  expendi- 
tures. The  ;anguage  allows  programs  to 
be  operated  at  the  current  rate,  and  that 
rale  is  being  interpreted  by  various 
agencies  as  the  actual  functioning  level 
as  of  September  30,  1980.  Tiiey  are  us'ng 
that  interpretation  to  spend  at  rates 
higher  than  the  1980  appropriation.  The 
Labor  Department  in  particular  has  been 
puruing  this  line  of  activity. 

All  in  all.  then,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  not  very  consistent  witli  the 
spending  ceiling  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  We  obviously 
need  a  continuing  resolution  to  keep  "a 
number  of  governmental  agencies  in 
operation,  but  this  particular  resolution 
!s  not  one  which  I  can  endorse  with  any 
peat  enthusiasm.  We  could  have  done 
better. 

G  1230 

-^:^.  CONTE  Mr.  SpesKer.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Caii- 
lomia  I  Mr.  Burgkner-. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  one  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments not  be  agreed  to.  That  Ls  t>ie  one 


on  page  I'',  section  123,  sometimes 
known  as  the  McDace  amendment,  as 
Chairman  Whitten  indicated  in  the 
well.  This  is  the  one  that  would  be  c-on- 
sidered  "separately  and  tlie  others  prob- 
ably en  bloc 

First  of  all,  ■.-.•e  had  \-ery  lunited 
discussions  in  tiie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  this  amrndment.  It  wus  a  close 
vote  It  was  adopted  bv  a  vole  of  22  to 
20 

First  of  all  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  McDade'  for  linneing 
this  to  our  attention.  It  !■-  a  serious 
problem.  e\en  though  I  differ  with  him 
on  the  remtdy  for  the  problem 

What  this  has  to  do  with  l-;  tne  len- 
5iis  and  whether  or  not  illegal  aliens 
.•^hall  be  counted  for  purposes  of  appor- 
tioning seats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Tliere  are  a  great  variety  of 
Mews  on  this  subject  probably  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  it 
is  a  seriou?  coni^iitutional  que.iiion  as 
weU. 

I  happen  to  believe  they  should  not 
be  counted  for  purposeu  of  seats  in  the 
House,  but  they  most  certainly  should 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  Federal 
inonev.  it  is  not  the  local  government 
or  the  State's  fault  that  illegal  aliens 
come  into  our  country  It  is  a  Federal 
Government  responsibility.  But  liere 
and  now  I  believe  is  not  :he  place  or 
the  time  to  debate  that. 

What  1  am  fearful  of  is  if  an  amend- 
ment IJie  this  is  adopted,  and  I  am  'old 
fhis  by  the  Director  of  the  Ctnsus,  it 
([■uld  result  in  delaying  reapFortion- 
ment  1.  3,  10  years,  nnd  we  would  not 
have  a  fair  distribution  of  the  seats  in 
the  House  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  We  could  even  end  up.  as  has 
happened  ir.  seme  States  in  past  }n,=tory, 
with  every  Member  in  .>ome  or  every 
State  ranning  at  large,  not  assigned  to 
a  specific  district  bii:  '•unning  nt  large 
throughout  the  whole  State. 

I  would  not  want  to  rely  on  the  courts 
to  solve  thl-;  problem  quickly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  felt  so  strongly  about  it 
last  year  that  I  joined  In  the  lawsuit 
to  prevent  the  census  people  from  count- 
ing illegal  aliens  for  purpo.-e<;  of  appor- 
tionment. It  took  them  11  mont'ns  to 
tell  us  we  did  not  even  have  standing. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BL'KGEN-ER,  I  ar.  iiappy  to  v;eld. 

Mr.  PXISFNTHAL  I  ten.i  to  agree 
wi*h  the  conclusion  the  gentlem.an 
came  out  with,  that  I  do  no*  support 
the  McDade  amendment.  I  hope  it  is 
stricken. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  a  thought  or 
'WO.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on]> 
halfway. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.^e  to  urt'e  the  defeat 

of  amendment  No.  10.  This  amcndnier. 

L-s    clearly    unconstitutional,    .\rticle    I. 

.'Ction  2.  clause  3  of  the  Constltut.on. 

spjaks  about  citizens  and  says  that — 

Representatives  shall    be   arportlor.ed 

among  the  several  States  .  .  according  to 
•he  whole  number  of  free  persons. 

It  was  clearly  the  m'ent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  the  count  not  be 
h.-nited  to  citizens.  The  14th  amendment 
states    categoricallv     tiiat    all     persons 


shall  be  entitled  to  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  The  amendment  before 
the  House  would  prohibit  the  Census 
Bureau  from,  counting  the  whol"  num- 
ber of  persons  residing  in  each  State — 
as  the  Constitution  requires. 

In  addition  to  being  unconstitutional, 
this  amendment  proposes  at  least  two 
serious  fcreak.t  with  American  historic 
tradition  The  first  is  that  the  Census 
Bureau,  based  on  its  own  read.ng  of  the 
Constitution,  has  since  1790  always 
counted  all  persons  residing  in  the 
States.  The  second,  and  perhaps  more 
important  for  this  body,  is  that  this 
amendment  would  overturn  tUle  II,  sec- 
tion 2ia>  of  the  United  States  Code 
thereby  revotcin-j  the  automatic  method 
of  reapportionment  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1929.  This  should  not  be 
done  lightlv.  The  last  time  the  man- 
dated method  was  overthrown,  in  1920, 
there  was  no  reapportionment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  entire 
decade. 

This  amendment  also  asks  the  Censtis 
Bureau  to  do  what  they  now  consider  to 
he  the  impossible:  Distingrjish  citizens 
from  noncitizens  in  the  1980  census.  The 
Director  3f  the  Bureau  testified  this  year 
before  the  Commerce,  Consuir'Cr  and 
Monetary  Affair.s  Subcommittee,  vhich 
I  chair,  that  given  the  date  collected  in 
{.he  1980  Gicennial  census  there  is  no 
knov.-n  method  for  dist'neui.shing  citU^ns 
froirt  aon^itizsns. 

Thero  are  al50  serioi;^  insf i*.  Jtionil 
.•tcolcnis  witVi  \nii,  amendment  as  well. 
-..^  I  atv  iridic  i+?d,  it  is  a  proposal  which 
raises  monu'atrntal  constitutional,  legal, 
and  technical  questions.  Yet  there  ha<: 
never  been  1  day  of  hearings  on  the  mat- 
tor:  it  has  never  come  oefore  any  au- 
thorizing or  Appropriation  Committee. 
This  amendment  woidd  delay  reappor- 
tionment and  would  i  ost  the  taxpayers 
vast  sums  of  money.  It  should  be  respoii- 
ibly  studied  before  it  is  considered  by 
tliis  House. 

Fmally,  this  amendment  w  ould  require 
that  the  Census  Bureau  purposely  ignore 
people  who  are  there.  The  Bureau  would 
have  to  manipulate  the  data  base  in  a 
Aay  that  would  pusii  the  final  tallies 
away  from  the  truth.  There  should  be  one 
single  census  f.gure  fcr  the  country  and 
for  the  States.  T::e  amendment  proposes 
-pecific  limitations  on  census  figures  for 
reapportionment,  but  does  not  say  how 
census  figijres  would  be  used  for  Federal 
■"pending  or  for  other  purposes.  We  ro-e 
laced  With  the  prosper t  o:  having  a  dif- 
tcrent  data  base  for  every  conceivable 
purpo'^e  for  which  census  figures  are 
used.  This  amendment  would  clearly 
challenge  the  integrity  of  census  figures 
and  should  be  defeated  on  thai  basis 
alone, 

Mr.  LURGFNE^.  F  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cor  triojtion 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
my  col'eague  yield - 

Mr   BrRGENFJi,  J  uni  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  ASKBROC'K  Mr  S:3eaKer,  I  f  luiid 
m.v  colleague  liom  New  York  'Mr, 
R-osENTHAL  '  propounding  ,i  very  uiterest- 
ing  idea.  I  suppose  on  his  thesis  we 
would  have  to  count  diplcHiiats.  we  would 
have  to  count  visitors,  jjst  as  if  there 
is  no  difference 
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I  am  very  interested  in  what  my  col- 
league from  Calilornia  'Mr  Bur<;ener  > 
stated  I  undersUnd  the  ddemma  He 
did  indicate  that,  he  wanUs  fair  electons 
I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  can  have  fair  elections  if 
illegal  aliens  have  been  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  apportionment  and  would 
that  not  be  the  .situation,  we  would  have 
if  the  McDade  amendment  does  not  pass .' 
1240 

Mr  BUROENER  My  response  to  that 
Is  that  It  IS  an  excellent  question  that 
I  cannot  answer  but  this  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  to  consider  it 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Ls  it  the  time  or  the 
place  to  consider  it  after  reapportion- 
ment has  been  based  on  the  count  of 
illegal  aliens'"  That  would  not  seem  to 
be  fair  either 

Mr  BUKGENER  We  are  in  a  dilemma 
I  think  the  safest  way  out  is  not  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  Much  more  is  at 
stake,  nationwide 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  would  respectfully 
disagree  I  can  understand  the  point  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntloman  yield' 

Mr  BUKCJENKH.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Kcnlleman  from  California 
"Mr  RovBAi  I 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Sneaker.  I  believe 
the  real  reason  for  not  passing  the  Mc- 
Dade amendment  is  Uie  fact  that  a 
census  has  already  been  taken  without 
providing  any  method  of  determining 
who  IS  and  who  is  not  a  citizen  Its  pius- 
sase  would  invalidate  years  of  work  and 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $1 
billion.  Further  it  would  require  the  Ciov- 
ernment  to  eliminatt*  legal  as  well  as 
illegal  alients  from  the  census  for  apjor- 
tionment  purpases  and  under  existing 
law  It  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
st'tution  of   the  UniK'd  States. 

Mr  McUADE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance I  am  going  to  abandon  my  cfTorts 
today  to  try  to  get  this  amcndtnenl. 
which  has  been  called  the  McDade 
amendment,  agreed  to  the  purpo.se  of 
which  IS  to  have  the  constitutional 
question  of  whether  or  not  dlegal  aliens 
and.  indeed,  legal  aliens  counted  as 
if  th'>y  were  citizens  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  representation  in  this  Hoase.  and  as 
a  consequence  thereof  in  the  electoral 
collese  My  whole  purpose  in  bringing 
this  before  the  Hou.se  was  to  try  to  get 
It  lit'gated  by  the  Supreme  Court  so  we 
could  get  the  constitutional  question  an- 
swered. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  atxiut 
the  cOM.stitutional  question  I  believe  It 
is  quite  clear  that  if  the  court  had  an 
opportunity  to  rule,  they  would  rule  that 
the  citizenship  rights  of  a  citizen  m  State 
A.  where  there  may  not  be  any  Illegal 
aliens,  or  legal  aliens,  may  not  be  diluted 
because  of  the  mere  presence  of  aliens, 
legal  or  otherwise,  in  State  B  I  think  it 
violates  the  principle  of  equal  represen- 
tation. I  think  It  violates  the  principle 
of  one  man-one  vote. 


I  think,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr  Ashbrook)  has 
pointed  out,  it  tends  to  lead  to  an  im- 
balance in  this  Chamber  that  the  F\)und- 
Ing  Fathers  did  not  intend  when  they 
wrote  the  constitutional  amendment  that 
covers  this  question.  It  leaves  this  House 
in  a  peculiar  imbalance,  and  it  leaves  the 
question  of  adequate  representation  un- 
decided. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  in  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  I  want  to  fK>lnt  out  that 
every  time  the  House  his  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  i.ssue.  it  haa 
passed  legislation  that  has  said  illegal 
aliens  and  aliens  may  not  be  counted  as 
if  they  were  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  come  down  to  th" 
closing  days  on  a  continuing  resolution. 
I  suppose  we  have  to  recognize  the  facts 
of  life  We  have  to  rcco;:ni7,e  that  there 
have  been  tactics  used  in  this  Chamber 
to  prevent  this  l."vsue  from  being  argued 
and  debated  m  a  timely  way. 

I  do  not  think  thus  is  a  timely  way 
today,  and.  therefore.  I  shall  not  ad- 
vocate that  we  adopt  niv  amendment, 
which  the  committee  did  bv  a  vote  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  do  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a  deep 
obligation  to  our  constituencies  to  look 
at  this  i.s.sue  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
and  to  .seek  cospon.sors  as  rapidly  as  pas- 
sible and  to  keep  this  issue  in  front  of 
the  American  public  Wo  are  livint:  in 
new  times  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  did  we  believe  -that  we  would 
have  5  million  aliens  who.  because  of  the 
tremendous  economic  and  political 
repression  and  other  problems  that  they 
fare,  find  themselves  here  seekmg  the 
right  to  work  There  are  5  million  of 
thase  people  m  this  country  now  and  we 
sympathize  with  their  pllcht  We  have 
extended  the  right  to  work  here  to  them 
officially ;  but  never  have  we  said  "You 
will  be  treated  as  clti/ens.  full-fledged 
citizens,"  until  they  actuallv  take  that 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  this 
Nation,  to  renounce  foreign  allegiances, 
to  bear  arms  on  behaU  of  this  Govern- 
ment Additionallv.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  to  1.5  million  illegTil  aliens 
So  that  i.ssue,  I  hofie.  will  remain 
alive.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can.  and  I 
hope  in  a  bipartisan  way  in  the  next 
Congress  as  soon  as  it  convenes  to  try  to 
keep  that  i.ssue  alive  .so  that  we  can  get 
It  resolved  and  .so  that  that  problem  will 
bo  taken  care  i)f  and  full-fledged  citizen- 
ship nu'hls  will  not  be  deleted  by  Includ- 
ing people  who  are  illegally  in  the 
country 

Mr.  RUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  Mcf^ADE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  fnend  from 
.Arizona 

Mr  RUDD  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  not  going  to  propose  the 
amendment  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  join  the  gentleman  In  his 
efforts  I  think  it  is  an  honest,  straight- 
forward effort  that  does  have  to  be  an- 
swert>d.  and  the  questions  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  "Mr  Ashbrook i  pro- 
pounded   but    which    are    unanswerable. 


apt)arently  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
intended  in  the  first  place,  and  I  support 
the  gentleman  in  that 

I  would  hke  to  correct  some  of  the 
figures  the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
at  least  through  some  inquiries  that  I 
have  made  in  the  past  As  of  6  years  ago. 
for  example,  in  talking  with  a  regional 
director  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  the  figure  of  illegal 
aliens  in  this  country  at  that  time  was 
.set  at  about  14  million  people,  not  5  mil- 
lion i^eople  I  have  heard  a  recent  figure 
and  have  rot  had  a  chance  to  check  this 
out  that  that  figure  may  reach  18  mil- 
lion people  It  is  unconscionable  that 
we  do  not  have  some  sort  oi  handle  on 
whom  we  are  counting,  what  they  stand 
lor.  and  whether  or  not  we  have  citi/ens 
But  I  agree  that  only  citizens  should  be 
considered  in  redistnctmg 

Mr.  McDADE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hLs  comments 

Mr  ZEFERETTI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
centlcman  yield? 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
till'  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Zkkeretti  ' . 

Mr  ZEFERETTI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  reconsider- 
ing the  endorsement  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  which  includes  his  amendment  I, 
too.  agree  with  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men in  .saying  that  the  census  has  been 
taken  There  i.s  nothing  that  was  present 
on  that  form  that  would  indu  ate  who 
v^'as  an  alien,  who  was  an  illegal  alien 
who  was  a  legal  idien.  and  who  the  people 
actually  are  So  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fair at  this  particular  time  to  go  forward 
ill  that  effort  I  do.  though,  however,  re- 
.'.erve  the  right  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote, 
which  I  did  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday,  on  this  particular  section  be- 
cause I  thmk  at  this  ixnnt  in  time  we 
cannot  just  delete  it.  This  .section  is  a 
committee  amendment  and  will  have  to 
b<'  voted  on.  At  the  proijer  time  I  will 
ulTcr  that  kind  of  amendment 

First  let  me  state  unequivocably  that 
I  do  not  believe  illegal  aliens  should  be 
includetl  in  census  figures  for  purposes  of 
reaptxirtlonment  or  any  other  reason, 
other  than  .solely  for  statistical  data. 
However,  in  an  effort  to  re.solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Illegal  aliens  in  census  figures  this 
amendment  will  cau.se  much  more  harm 
than  good 

This  IS  not  thf>  first  time  this  amend- 
ment has  been  otTcre<l  luui  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  have  heard  most  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  i.ssue.  but  If 
the  Hou.se  will  bear  with  me  I  would  like 
to  restate  .several  key  points 

pnrst  'Hie  pa.ssage  of  this  amendment 
will  not  result  in  the  deletion  of  any 
illegal  aliens  from  census  hgures  but  in 
fact  will  exclude  legal  aliens  Tliere  are 
literally  thousands  upon  thou.sands  of 
legal  aliens  that  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  have  registered  le- 
gally In  most  cases  only  a  short  period 
away  from  citizen.ship  Under  this 
amendment  the  Census  Bureau  could 
easily  check  their  data  and  delete  these 
names  Some  of  these  people,  since  fill- 
ing out  census  forms,  are  now  citizens 

In  regard  to  illegal  aliens  that  have 
tjeen  counted    there  is  nothing  included 
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on  the  census  form  which  requires  you 
to  sUte  whether  you  are  an  illegal  or 
legal  alien  Even  if  there  had  been,  who 
would  Identify  themselves  as  an  illegal 
alien?  Under  this  amendment  Illegal 
aliens  that  did  fill  out  census  forms,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  is  not  too  many,  could 
be  counted  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  here  is  that  there  is  no  log- 
ical way  of  identifying  illegal  aliens  in 
this  country  using  the  census  mecha- 
msm. 

Second.  The  Constitution  requires  an 
enumeration  of  the  entire  population 
every  10  years.  The  14th  amendment 
states  'Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  count- 
ing the  numbers  of  persons."  The  Im- 
portant word  to  remember  Is  person.  It 
seems  obvious  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment can  only  result  in  a  great  number 
of  court  cases. 

Third  The  Government  has  already 
.spent  $1  billion  in  order  to  have  a  cen- 
sus The  passage  of  this  amendment 
could  result  in  having  to  start  all  over 
again  and  spending  another  billion  dol- 
lars Do  we  want  to  spend  this  much 
money  just  to  add  one  question  to  the 
census  forms? 

Fourth  Why  did  we  not  try  to  resolve 
this  question  years  ago""  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous at  this  late  stage  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress to  try  and  juggle  the  census  figures 
on  a  continuing  appropriation  bill.  Why 
not  plan  now  for  the  1990  census  or  even 
look  to  a  constitutional  amendment  if 
that  IS  required. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  there  is  a  strong 
argument  to  be  made  as  to  the  needs  of 
focusing  in  on  the  methods  presently 
u.sed  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Additionally. 
I  am  very  concerned  in  regard  to  the 
growing  numbei  oi  illegal  aliens  in  our 
country.  The  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  do  nothing  to  resolve  either  problem, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  added 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  decennial  census 
and  reapportionment  The  language  of 
the  amendment  is  virtually  identical  to 
the  McDade  amendment  contained  in  the 
first  continuing  resolution  which  was 
struck  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  McDade  amendment  represents  a 
serious  break  with  legal  precedent  and 
census  practices,  which,  if  passed,  would 
not  produce  the  results  desired  by  pro- 
ponents. 

The  1980  census  results  are  already  in 
jeopardy  of  being  delayed,  adjusted,  or 
worse,  as  a  result  of  lawsuits  filed  around 
the  country  At  issue  here  is  whether 
Congress  should  inject  the  noncitizen  is- 
sue, at  this  late  date,  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  a  selective  number  of  Members 
of  the  House.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  travesty  of  the  legislative  process. 


Reapportionment  should  not  be  dealt 
with  under  the  context  of  an  amendment 
to  an  unrelated  appropriations  bill  with- 
out full  consideration  by  the  relevant 
committees.  This  is  not  the  way  to  han- 
dle the  problem. 

The  issues  involved  here  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  basic  premises  of  our 
democratic  system.  It  is  clear  that  the 
proponents  want  to  exclude  aliens  from 
the  apportionment  figures.  Studies  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  indicate  that  the 
results  of  the  census  do  not  allow  us  to 
reach  a  conclusion  about  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens  residing  in  this  country. 
This  makes  compliance  with  the  intent 
of  the  language  impossible. 

The  Census  Bureau  properly  followed 
its  constitutional  mandate  to  count  the 
whole  number  of  'persons  "  Congress  has 
given  the  Census  Bureau  the  necessary 
funding  to  carry  out  this  responsibility 
of  counting  every  person  in  the  country 
on  census  day  without  adding  any  re- 
strictions. Federal  courts  have  consist- 
ently ruled  that  undocumented  persons 
are  "persons,"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census  and  may  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
stitutionally excluded  from  the  reappor- 
tionment base. 

In  the  event  the  McDade  amendment 
passes  and  notwithstanding  the  histor- 
ical and  legal  precedents,  for  counting 
these  persons,  the  amendment  would 
nullify  the  automatic  apportionment 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  As  a  result. 
Congress  would  be  required  to  enact  sep- 
arate apportionment  legislation,  which 
was  the  practice  prior  to  1929  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Permanent  Apportion- 
ment Act. 

Congress  in  the  past  has  demonstrated 
its  unwillingness  to  adopt  a  separate  ap- 
portionment plan  when  questions  of  ac- 
curacy were  raised  against  the  census. 

The  most  recent  example  is  found 
with  the  1920  census  when  Congress  de- 
clined to  pass  apportionment  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  alleged  irregularities  and 
questionable  counts.  Consequently,  seat 
assignments  made  after  the  1910  census 
remained  in  force  until  the  1930  census. 
Could  this  scenario  be  played  out 
again?  With  passage  of  the  McDade 
amendment  you  can  count  on  it. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  a^'  of 
statesmanship  on  his  part  in  pulling 
back  from  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  practicality  that  would  dic- 
tate we  not  interfere  with  the  census  at 
this  point.  I  would  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  that  one  answer  would  be  to 
substantially  beef  up  the  personnel  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  They  are  absolutely  swamped. 
We  have  a  waiting  list  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  of  15  months  before  someone 
could  be  processed  for  citizenship  when 
they  already  have  met  all  of  the  condi- 
tions. This  is  a  very,  very  bad  break- 
down in  the  administration  of  that 
agency  of  Government. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  comments  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  have  been  raised  by 
Members  concerning  the  funding  of  cer- 
tain programs  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  -^ 

In  order  that  a  great  many  of  these 
questions  may  be  fully  answered  concern- 
ing existing  programs  and  their  funding. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
prepared  statement  which  I  believe 
answers  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution 
which  the  House  is  now  considering 
is  necessary  to  contmue  appropria- 
tions for  many  Federal  programs  and 
activities  where  final  action  is  still  pend- 
ing on  the  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
1981.  Included  among  the  pending  bills 
IS  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
7998  which  passed  the  House  on  August 
27.  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  HR  7998.  therefore  we  must 
provide  continued  funding  for  the  many 
programs  included  in  that  bill. 

The  resolution  before  us  provides  con- 
tinuing authority  for  labor,  health,  and 
education  programs  based  on  the 
amounts  provided  by  H.R.  7998  as  passed 
the  House  on  August  27.  The  authority, 
terms,  and  conditions  of  operations  are 
based  on  the  applicable  appropriation  act 
for  1980  except  where  the  joint  resolution 
specifically  provides  otherwise. 

For  example,  the  resolution  specifically 
extends  language  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent resolution  relating  to  public  school 
voluntary  prayer,  regulations  on  bilm- 
gual  education,  and  regulations  on  day 
care — none  of  which  was  included  in  the 
1980  appropriation  bill.  Of  course  the 
committee  intends  that  the  instructions 
and  directions  contained  in  the  report 
accompanying  H.R  7998  iH.  Rept.  9&- 
1244 1  should  be  followed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  provided  by  this  continuing 
resolution  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Education, 
and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  know,  the 
Labor,  HeaJth  and  H'oman  Ser\'ic€s.  and 
Education  appropriation  bill  includes 
hundreds  of  programs  and  acti\-ities. 
Members  have  ex.oressed  interest  and 
concern  over  many  of  tho  specific  line 
items  covered  by  that  bill  For  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
funding  level  for  some  o^  the  specific 
programs  and  activities  covered  by  the 
continuing  resolution. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor programs,  there  appears  to  be  some 
uncertaint.v  about  the  leve'  of  funding 
available  for  the  private  sector  initia- 
tives program  authorized  by  title  'Vn  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  We  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Department  that  the  continuing 
resolution  continues  the  program  at  Its 
current  rate  of  operations.  TTiere  should 
be  no  cutback  in  the  program  level. 
Funding  for  this  program  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1981  appropriation  bill  as 
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passed  by  the  House  because  it  lacked 
authorization  In  the  meanwhile  it  should 
continue  at  its  current  rate 

Under  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  funding  for  health  pro- 
fessions education  programs,  including 
nurse  training,  is  continued  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  operation^;.  Thvr  Includes  au- 
thority to  injure  new  student  loans  and 
to  award  new  scholarship  grants  Funds 
for  these  programs  were  not  included  in 
the  1981  appropriaUon  bill  as  passed  the 
House  tecausc  they  were  not  authorized 
Meanwhle  the  continuing  resolution 
maintains  the  current  rate 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  resolution  authorizes  a  rate  of  spend- 
ing at  $3  C  billion,  the  amount  provided 
in  the  Hou.se  pa.ssed  appropriation  bill 
for  1981  This  will  permit  an  increased 
rate  of  operations  which  i.s  $187  million 
over  fiscal  year  1980 

The  resolution  authorises  an  annual 
rate  of  $163.5.50.000  for  ch'ld  welfare 
services  ai.thorized  hv  title  IV-B  of  the 
Social  Secuntv  Act  That  in  based  on  the 
amount  provided  in  the  1981  appropria- 
tion bill  pa.'-sed  by  ..h"  Hou.se  and  allows 
an  Increased  rate  of  $97,400,000  over 
1980. 

Under  the  continuing  lesolution.  th"? 
head  start  prosram  is  authorized  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $820,000,000  based  on  the 
1981  appronriation  bill  pa.ssed  by  the 
House.  That  amount  is  $85,000,000  over 
the  amount  for  1980 

Under  Department  of  Education  pro- 
grams, many  iiiau'ries  have  been  made 
about  the  spending  authorized  by  the 
resolution  for  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  'Public 
Law  96-374'.  enacted  October  3.  1980. 

In  general,  the  continuing  resolution 
provides  funding  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  all  existing  pro.iects  and  activi- 
ties previously  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  have  been  reau- 
thorized by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  The  intent  of  the  contin- 
uing resolution  is  to  permit  funding  for 
the  continuation  of  activities  pursuant  to 
the  new  authorities  provided  that  the  ac- 
tivities have  not  been  substantially  al- 
tered by  the  changes  in  the  authorizing 
leg'slation  At  the  same  time.  it.  is  clear 
that  new  activities  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  which 
have  no  counterpart  In  the  old  law  would 
not  be  funded  unclfr  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Tlie  resolution  specifirally  provides 
fund'ng  necessary  to  make  payments 
mandated  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  for  new  guaranteed 
student  loans.  With  regard  to  the 
direct  student  loan  pro<^ram.  the 
National  Commi.ssion  on  Student  Fi- 
nancial As.si.stanre.  and  other  new  and 
rtni.sed  higher  education  programs,  the 
committee  exuects  to  consider  supple- 
nitiital  budget  requests  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

It  is  the  intent  to  the  committee  that 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program,  now  known  as  Pell  grants,  be 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolution 
at  a  maxmiiirn  award  level  of  $1,800  for 
the  1981  82  academic  year.  That  Is  the 


maximum  award  used  in  developing  the 
amount  contained  in  the  House  passed 
appropriation  bill  for  1981  for  this 
program. 

Public  Law  96-374  authorizes  a  maxi- 
mum award  of  $1,000  for  the  1981-82 
academic  year.  However,  an  increase  of 
$100  in  the  maximum  award  would  not 
be  authorized  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution The  intent  of  the  committee  is 
designed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rate- 
ably  reducing  student  awards  and  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  Education  to  is- 
sue the  fam'ly  contribution  .schedules 
and  begin  developing  student  eligibility 
reports  in  January  1981  as  .scheduled. 

Delay  in  publication  of  the  schedule 
will  critically  delay  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications, resulting  in  massive  confu- 
sion and  serious  hardship  to  students 
planning  how  to  finance  their  educa- 
tion 

The  1981  appropriation  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  authorizes  the  release  of 
$25,000,000  from  amounts  available  in 
the  higher  education  loan  fund  for  grad- 
uate facilities.  Accordingly  it  follows 
without  question  that  the  continuing 
resolution  provides  that  same  authority 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

The  1981  appropriation  bill  as  passed 
the  House  also  includes  $2,000,000  to 
estiblish  recreation  programs  for  persons 
with  disabilities,  authorized  by  section 
316  of  the  1978  rehabilitation  amend- 
ments and  $1,000,000  for  .-.ection  311<a' 
1  3 1  of  the  rehabilitation  amendments.  Of 
course  these  amounts  are  authorized 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
committee  believes  that  the.se  funds 
should  be  awarded  under  competitive 
procedures  and  thit  consideration  should 
be  given  to  projects  which  have  been 
undertaken  and  which  have  had  prior 
funding,  in  addition  to  new  projects  sub- 
mitted by  eligible  applicants. 

Under  programs  for  rehabilitating  the 
handicapped,  it  is  the  committee's  imder- 
standing  that  the  annual  rate  of  spend- 
ing for  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  is  au- 
thorized at  up  to  $3.5DO.O00  under  the 
continuing  resolution.  That  is  based  on 
action  taken  in  the  House-passed  appro- 
priation bill  for  1981. 

With  regard  to  education  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  the  1981  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  House  includes  $58.- 
000.000  for  special  education  personnel 
development  That  is  the  annual  rate 
permitted  by  the  continuing  resolution 
and  Ls  $2,625,000  over  the  1080  rate  of 
spending.  As  long  as  existing  commit- 
ments are  not  disrupted,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  using  a  portion  of  the  in- 
crease to  support  training  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach 
handicapped  children  in  areas  with  a 
shortage,  as  authorized  by  title  V.  part  C 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gr.im.  the  committee  intends  that  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  contained  in  the  1981 
appropriation  bill  as  passed  the  House. 
To  the  extent  that  the  amount  is  insufd- 
cient  to  make  payments  as  set  forth  in 


the  House  bill,  we  expect  the  Department 
to  prorate  any  insufficiency  among  all 
category  B  children,  not  just  civilian  B 
children.  Moreover,  the  Department 
should  make  preliminary  payments  to 
school  districts  based  on  75  percent  of 
the  prorated  entitlement  provided  by  the 
House-passed  appropriation  bill  for  1981. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one 
minute' 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  resolution 
before  the  House  today  contains  provi- 
sions for  our  Nation's  foreign  a.ssistance 
activities  The  bill  provides  the  dollars 
levels  under  the  current  continuing  res- 
olution which  is  the  fiscal  year  1980  level 
plus  additional  funding  for  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales  for  Israel  and  Egypt 

Also  contained  in  this  bill  are  earmark- 
ings  for  international  disaster  assistance 
of  $50  million  for  Italian  earthquake  re- 
habiliation  and  reconstruction.  $15  mil- 
lion funding  for  Cvprus.  and  $2  million 
for  the  newly  authorized  African  De- 
velopment Foundation. 

We  have  also  included  report  lan- 
guage that  specifies  that  S69  million 
shall  be  available  for  African  refugee  as- 
sistance, to  provide  relief  from  drought, 
famine  and  war  in  the  devasted  parts  of 
Africa. 

Also,  the  section  on  foreign  assistance 
provides  .some  $12  billion  for  the  Export - 
Import  Bank 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  accept  this  bill. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  also  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDadei  for  not  insisting  on 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  we  should  definitely  have 
hearings  on  this  matter.  It  should  go 
through  the  regular  legislative  process 
and  after  that  have  the  proper  committee 
bring  its  recommendation  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Again  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  not  insisting 
on  his  amendment. 

[J   12:0 

Ms  F^RRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
McDadei  I  do  so  because  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  both  the  reality  of  America  in 
1980  and  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  14th  amendment  Is  clear  on  its 
face  It  reads: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
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respective     numbers,     counting     the    whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State 

The  purpose  of  the  language  Is  to  pre- 
vent aliens  from  being  included  In  census 
data  The  amendment  would  preclude 
the  counting  of  both  illegal  aliens  and 
persons  whose  applications  for  naturali- 
zation are  pending.  The  unfortunate 
result  of  Itus  restrictive  language  would 
be  to  disenfranchise  thou.<;ands  of  people 
who  are  awaiting  final  word  on  their 
citizenship. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  goes  well 
beyond  the  long-standing  controversy 
about  the  counting  of  undocumented 
aliens  It  will  al.^o  reach  the  Soviet  Jews, 
the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  countless  other  people  who  are  in  the 
process  of  becoming  American  citizens. 
The  effect  of  this  language  would  be 
precedent  setting  and  far  reach  ng. 

Urban  areius  with  large  populations  of 
people  who  are  legally  residing  in  the 
United  States,  although  not  yet  legal 
citizens,  would  find  that  the  census  count 
inaccurately  represents  the  true  popula- 
tion of  thear  communities.  The  efTect  of 
representation  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  State  legislatures 
would  be  staggering.  While  legislative 
districts  are  not  directly  affected  by  this 
language,  the  practical  effect  would  be 
that  two  sets  of  data  would  be  necessary 
to  reapportion  legislative  and  con- 
gressional districts 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  of  the  House 
Past  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  am  most  disturbed  by  tne  inclusion  of 
this  language  in  the  pending  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  McDade  ■  for  reconsidering 
his  effort  in  bringing  this  motion  forward 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
ge.nleman  yield',' 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
.T.an  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryieldmp. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distint;uished  chairman 
of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
Jrom  Oklahoma  <  Mr  Steed  i  on  a  mat- 
ter that  affects  the  CustouLs  Department. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  continuing  resolution 
provides  funding  for  one  of  the  best  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  US  Customs  Serv- 
ice The  operation  ol  port  of  entry  of- 
fices around  the  country.  I  would  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Treasury  Postal  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Steed,  if  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Customs  Department  are  sufficient 
to  allow  for  normal  additions  or  expan- 
Mon  of  oierations.  My  particular  con- 
cern IS  with  the  ports  of  entry  The  city 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  has  applied  for  such  a 
port,  and  meets  the  criteria  Tlie  Cus- 
toms Service  people  originally  expressed 
some  hesitancy  that  they  could  grant 
the  application  based  on  certain  budget 
and  manpower  constraints  But  I  would 
trust  the  language  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution would  allow  such  additions  and 
altcA-ations  m  normal  operations  if  re- 


quested and  recommended  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

I  would  further  ask  the  chairman  if 
this  resolution  would  allow  such  addi- 
tions and  alterations  in  Customs  Service 
operations  regarding  not  only  budget 
considerations,  but  a  slight  variation  in 
the  hiring  freeze  order  I  just  want  to 
be  sure  that  this  is  as  clear  as  if  it  were 
so  specified  as  a  line  item  in  a  specific 
appropriations  bill 

Mr.  STEED  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  first  off.  let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  discussed  the  matter  in  which 
he  IS  interested  with  me.  and  I  would  say 
that  it  IS  probably  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious requests  for  Customs  expansion 
of  their  services. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
that  contains  the  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  has  passed  the  House 
and  has  not  yet  and  probably  will  not  be 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body,  and  since 
this  is  covered.  thLs  omission  is  covered 
m  this  continuing  resolution,  under  the 
rule  the  ficures  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  will  prevail. 

This  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
for  the  normal  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  Customs  Service,  which,  like  many 
Government  agencies,  grows  as  the  popu- 
lation grows,  and  I  cannot  find  any  rea- 
son on  Earth  why  the  Customs  Service 
under  this  continuing  resolution  will 
have  any  difficulty  going  ahead  and  ac- 
commodating the  gentleman's  need, 
along  with  other  factors  of  that  sort.  1 
think  that  we  will  find  that  the  Customs 
Service  will  have  no  difficulties  at  all  in 
carrying  on  their  duties.  I  am  sure  that 
they  do  have  the  manpower,  and  I  hope 
they  will  open  the  agency  in  Austin.  Tex  . 
because  in  my  opinion  it  is  probably  the 
most  meritorious  request  for  new  service 
that  IS  before  the  Customs  Service  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  ver>-  much,  and  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  question  is  di- 
rected to  me.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Yes.  it  is  directed  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  very 
critical  at  the  time  we  passed  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  in  effect,  for  the  entire 
budget  of  the  United  States,  and  I  agreed 
with  him.  I  agree  with  him  now  that  that 
is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  But  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  legislation  before  us  covers 
most  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Defense. 
Treasury-Post  Office,  foreign  aid.  How 
many  billions  of  dollars  are  being  appro- 
priated for.  roughly,  in  this  continuing 
resolution?  It  has  got  to  be  two-thirds 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  we 
need  to  act  on  this  resolution  because 
only  3  of  the  regular  13  appropriation 


bills  have  actually  been  signed  by  the 
President,  and  the  President  could  veto 
1  of  the  completed  conference  bills 
while  we  are  not  in  session. 

I  would  guess  that  three-fourths  of 
the  funding  authority  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  will  not  be  used 
for  more  than  a  week  or  10  days  because 
the  regular  bills  will  be  enacted  by  then. 
The  Agriculture  bill  has  completed  con- 
ference Defense  is  in  conference  now. 
HUD.  State- Just  ice.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Interior  have  been  agreed  to  In 
conference  Just  about  three-fourths  of 
what  ts  continued  in  this  resolution  I 
trust  and  hope  will  not  be  used  for  more 
than  a  week  or  10  days,  and  maybe  the 
funding  authority  may  not  be  needed  at 
all  since  the  current  resolution  is  in 
force  until  the  15th  of  December  But 
the  only  way  we  could  be  sure  that  there 
would  t>e  no  lapse  in  funding  was  to  m- 
clude  all  the  programs  in  this  resolution. 
I  might  point  out  that  as  soon  as  the 
bills  are  signed  uito  law.  they  come  out 
from  under  this  resolution. 

Mr  BAUMAJM  But  as  it  stands  before 
us  here  today,  we  are  talkmg  about  hun- 
dreds of  billion.^  of  dollars  included  in 
this  continuing  resolution,  are  we  not? 
Mr.  WHITl'EN.  We  tried  to  estimate 
what  the  co.st  would  be  under  the  regu- 
lar bills  and  under  this  resolution  but 
the  problem  is  we  do  not  know  what 
bills  and  programs  will  actually  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  upon  final  adop- 
tion. We  cut  the  termination  date  of  the 
resolution  back  from  June  15  to  June  5 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  we  were  within  the 
budget  resolution  which  was  just 
adoDted 

Mr  BAL^MAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  still  has  not  told  us  how 
much  money  is  in  this  resolution.  Not 
that  I  want  to  press  him.  bi;t  I  just 
thought  we  should  know,  for  historical 
interest. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  hedge  on  that  at  all.  But 
in  many  of  these  areas  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  tell  what  the  cost  is  going  to 
be.  We  have  entitlement  programs  ear- 
ned in  the  resolution  and  no  one  can 
put  an  accurate  price  tag  on  these  items 
until  the  year  has  been  completed.  But 
It  is  within  the  budget  limit  that  we  have 
to  guide  us  and.  in  our  judgment,  this 
also  involves  a  great  deal  of  guessti- 
mating. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is.  but  it  is  within  the  limits? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is:  I  cannot  tell  you 
nor  can  anyone  eLse  give  you  an  accurate 
figure. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think,  for  his  explanation,  but  I  would 
also  observe,  certainly,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  its 
chairman,  but  I  would  say  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  probably  the  best 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
and  the  budget  process  to  address  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  am  hopeful,  if  I  may 
continue  for  a  minute,  that,  with  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with  the  congres- 
sional budgeting  process  that  in  the  next 
year  Congress  will  he  able  to  meet  its 
budget  deadlines.  A  part  of  this  problem 
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has  been  because  the  Budget  Committee 
encountered  problems  in  bringing  out 
their  budget  resolution  and  it  was  not  en- 
tirely their  fault.  I  think  tiie  current 
budget  resoluUon.  as  fine  as  it  is.  is  per- 
haps out  of  line  by  a  whole  lot  insofar  as 
what  our  actual  situation  is  now  or  will 
be  Another  contributing  factor  was  that 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  earlier  in 
the  year  look  up  time  with  confirmations, 
with  treaties,  and  things  of  that  sort  We 
.sent  12  bills  over  there  earlier,  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember,  and  we  rould  not 
get  prompt  action  Therefore,  we  put  all 
the  House-pas.sed  bilLs  together  again  in 
the  current  resolution  and  passed  the 
continuing  re.solution  At  any  rate,  this 
is  the  best  we  can  do 

Mr  JOHN  I,  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Chairman  Natcher? 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  JOHN  L  BlfRTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  brief  question  lAst  August 
the  .subcommittee  I  chair  held  hearings 
on  occupational  health  and  safety  in  Ih." 
aviation  industry  One  of  the  glaring 
problems  revealed  at  those  hearings  was 
the  predicament  of  the  thousands  of 
flight  attendants  who  do  not  appear  to 
be  effectively  protected  by  any  agency 
or  safeguards  Over  the  last  decade 
flight  attendant-s  have  won  the  right 
to  hold  their  jobs  as  a  long-term  career 
ra'her  than  be'ng  reou'r«»d  to  retire 
With  that  has  come  longer  expasure  ta 
potential  occupational  hazards  There 
are  now  some  disturbing  indications 
that  there  may  be  some  .serious,  long- 
term  health  hazards  for  cabin  trews 

At  the  hearing,  witnesses  for  the  Na- 
tional In.stitute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  'NIOSH'  •  .stated  that  they 
planned  to  conduct  a  full  study  of  flight 
attendant  occupational  hazards  This  is 
commendable  Now  is  the  time  to  find 
out  what  threats  may  be  present  and 
guard  against  them,  not  10  or  20  year.-; 
from  now. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  man- 
ager of  this  portion  of  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  is  this  With  the 
ongoing  funding  of  NIOSH  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  continuing  resolutions,  would  if 
be  in  accord  with  existing  law  for  NIOSH 
to  go  forward  vigorouslv  with  thvs  study 
of  flight  attendants  in  this  coming  calen- 
dar year? 

Mr  NATCHER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  th'- 
dLstinguLshed  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  like  to  sav  that  go'ng  for- 
ward with  such  a  study  is  certainly 
within   the   agency's  existing   authoritv 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON  Then  there 
would  be  no  objection  from  those  with 
responsibility  for  congre.ssional  review 
ot  NIOSHs  budget  if  this  much  needed 
study  was  fully  gotten  under  way? 

Mr  NATCHKR  If  the  gentletnan  will 
yield,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion,  certainly,   at   the   earliest   appro- 


priate time,  within  existing  funds,  such 
a  studv  could  be  made 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response  and  for  mak- 
ing this  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  this  measure 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (  Mr.  Whitten  <  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Edgar  > 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  may  be  a 
lone  voice  crjing  in  the  wilderness  on 
this  particular  issue,  but  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  continuing  resolution  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  and  1  am 
not  sure  that  the  numbers  are  that  bad 
or  that  the  16  amendments  are  Uiat  bad. 
although  I  have  some  reservations  about 
a  couple  of  them,  but  there  are  three 
specific  rea-son.s  why  I  plan  to  vote 
against  this  continumg  resolution 

First.  I  beheve  we  take  the  Senate  off 
the  hook  by  pa.ssing  a  continuing  reso- 
lution We  give  them  until  June  5.  1981, 
to  play  political  games  with  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation.s.  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations, the  Treasury  and  Pcxstal 
Service  appropriation,  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  I  think  that,  given  the  com- 
plexion that  the  Senate  will  take  m  early 
1981.  that  IS  a  mistake. 
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Second,  and  probably  more  lmf>ortant 
than  the  first.  I  think  that  there  is  a  real 
chiuice  that  as  we  negotiate  with  the 
Senate  on  a  contuiuing  resolution,  that 
the  16  amendments  that  we  have  placed 
in  tlie  legislation  will  grow  to  20  or  25  or 
:10  amendments  tliat  the  Senators  will 
place  in  thus  legLslation.  pork  barrel 
amendments  that  may  not  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  Hou.se.  and  yet  we  will  have 
to  swallow  because  it  is  in  a  conference 
report 

But  finally,  the  last  reason  for  voting 
against  the  continuing  resolution  Is  a 
matter  of  principle  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  deserves  to  have 
deadlines  mean  something,  and  each 
time  we  bump  up  against  a  deadline, 
whether  it  is  a  budget  deadline  or  an  ap- 
propriation deadline,  or  an  authorization 
deadline,  we  have  this  magical  ability 
to  wave  a  wand  and  simply  say  that  those 
deadlines  do  not  exist  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives thit  has  an  appropriation  process 
that  makes  sense,  we  ought  to  st'ck  to 
our  deadline  We  ought  not  to  take  the 
Senate  off  the  hook,  and  we  ought  not  let 
the  Senate  have  a  chance  to  add  on  a  lot 
of  amendments  that  make  no  sense 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana 
Mr   Myers  I 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr 
CoNTE>  for  yielding  to  me  this  time 

We  all  recognize  that  a  continuing 
resolution  is  nece.ssary,  but  frankly.  I 
share  the  concern  that  .some  have  ex- 
pre.ssed  here  this  morning  about  this 
particular  one  The  vehicle  of  a  cont'nu- 
ing  resolution  certainly  is  not  new  to 
our  body    We  have  t)een   using  it  fre- 


quently in  recent  years,  but  in  the  period 
of  time  I  have  spent  in  this  House.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  carrying  this  large  a 
continuing  resolution  into  a  new  Con- 
gress 

This  is  what  really  concerns  me,  the 
fact  that  we  are  placing  a  burden  on  the 
new  Congre.ss,  particularly  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  cast  any  aspersions  here  on 
our  own  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
cause we  have  done  our  work,  as  a  num- 
ber of  Members  have  already  said,  but 
the  other  bodv  has  not  done  its  work 

There  is  a  remedy  rather  than  carrj-- 
ing  this  large  appropiration  responsi- 
bility into  the  new  Congress,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  trouble 
this  year  getting  our  appropriation.s 
pa.ssed  What  is  going  to  happen  next 
ye.ir  when  we  have  6,  and  maybe  even 
10.  appropriation  bills  to  rewrite,  to  have 
.some  limited  hearings  next  year''  How 
late  are  we  going  to  be  next  year  in  the 
1982  tl.scal  year  and  in  getting  those  ap- 
propiration bills  passed? 

Tliere  is  a  remedy,  it  .seems  to  me 
Both  the  majority,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  mlnoritv,  the  Republican 
Party,  are  going  to  be  here  next  week 
f(tr  reorganization  meetings  We  are  ko- 
ing  to  be  here  at  least  1  or  2  days,  and 
for  those  Members  who  will  not  be  in 
the  97th  Congre.ss.  I  am  sure  they  ran 
find  it  convenient  to  be  here  next  week 
becau.se  they  are  go'ng  to  have  to  be 
here  closing  out  their  offices:  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  stay  the  first  2  or  3 
days  of  next  week,  let  our  reorganiza- 
tion meetings  take  place  in  the  morn- 
ings, say  from  8  to  12,  and  then  come  in 
at  12  and  working  until  6.  and  see  if  we 
cannot  work  out  a  few  more  of  these  ap- 
propriations bills? 

I  th'nk  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  con- 
sider this,  but  since  we  on  the  minority 
side  are  not  often  asked  for  advice  on 
scheduling,  I  am  sure  what  I  am  saying 
will  not  be  h<>eded  But  I  think  we  are 
digging  ourselves  a  hole  here  thit  we  are 
going  to  have  difflcuUv  climb'ng  out  of 
next  year  I  wish  there  would  be  con- 
sideration given  to  working  next  week 
a  dav  or  two.  or  maybe  three,  and  pass- 
ing a  few  more  annronr'ation  bills 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Montana 
I  Mr   Marlen«:f  i 

Mr  MART  F^TFE  Mr  Sneaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  wish  to 
engage  the  subcommittee  cha'rman.  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Natcher  1   in  a  colloquy 

We  have  a  very  important  program 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming.  Montana. 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
and  Idaho  called  the  "family  education 
program  " 

The  family  education  program  seeks 
to  solve  some  of  the  welfare  problems  In 
our  part  of  the  countrv  by  developing 
employable  skills  These  are  not  public 
ser\'ice  jobs,  but  rather  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  vocational  assist- 
ance to  allow  participants  to  become 
self-supporting  The  program,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  is  designed  to  provide 
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this  Incentive  with  the  family  In  mind. 
The  program's  philosophy  Is  identical  to 
that  stated.  I  might  note.  In  the  Re- 
publican Party  Platform: 

The  values  and  strengths  of  the  family 
provide  a  vital  element  In  breaking  the 
bonds  of  poverty. 

The  results  of  the  program  have  been 
ver>'  positive.  For  example,  in  1979,  73.9 
percent  of  the  families  entered  sustained 
employment  within  45  days  of  program 
completion  and  90  1  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies which  had  participated  were  still 
intact  1  year  after  participating  In  the 
program  This  compares  favorably  with 
vocational-technical  training  generally, 
where  a  similar  employment  rate  after 
program  completion  can  be  found.  But 
most  heartening  about  this  program  is 
the  far  higher  rate  of  famiUes  remain- 
ing intact  after  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram The  national  family  breakup  rate 
is  about  twice  as  high  as  the  breakup 
rale  for  families  participating  in  the 
family  education  program. 

The  overall  success  rate  of  the  pro- 
gram might  be  gleaned  from  the  avoid- 
ance of  public  assistance  participation 
for  thase  who  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram Most  programs  have  a  25^0  per- 
cent success  rate  in  breaking  the  welfare 
cycle.  This  program  has  an  80-90  per- 
cent succe.ss  rate  in  breaking  the  cycle. 

IXiring  the  past  year,  dtscussions  en- 
sued concerning  transferring  the  Federal 
funding  from  CETA.  a  variety  of  HHS 
programs,  and  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commi.ssion  to  the  vocational  education 
programs  of  national  significance  This 
has  not  occurred  as  a  result,  in  part,  of 
the  status  of  the  Labor  HHS  appropria- 
tions measure.  My  question,  Mr  Speaker. 
is,  in  view  of  the  success  of  this  program, 
by  the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, are  there  sufficient  funds  and  are 
the  agencies  involved  required  to  keep 
this  program  running,  which  will  neces- 
■Mlate  $3  5  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
can  the  agencies  get  together  to  pool  the 
fund.s  and  transfer  the  responsibility  to 
the  vocational  education  program? 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  vleld  to  me? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  wiH  be  happy  to 
yield, 

Mr  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Montana. 
in  response  to  the  gentleman's  question. 
I  would  say  to  the  extent  that  the  family 
education  program  Is  currently  supported 
by  Federal  agencies  covered  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  these  agencies  would 
be  authorized  to  continue  support  for  the 
program. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr    CONTE    Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield    1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Mr  Bauman). 

Mr  BALTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  an  historical  note.  On  page  19  of 
the  joint  resolution,  section  121,  $10,210,- 
000  is  appropriated  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  certain  capital  projects. 
The  rea.son  this  is  rather  historic  is  be- 
cause It  Is  further  evidence  of  problems 
that  persist  in  Panama.  This  is  not  an 
authonzed  expenditure.  It  will  come  out 
of  the  canal  tolls,  purportedly,  to  be  paid 
eventually  as  the  law  requires   But  the 


need  for  this  amount  of  money  Is  the  fact 
that  the  much  vaunted  new  era  of  good 
feelings  In  the  operation  of  our  canal — 
or  our  former  canal — in  Panama  Is  not 
occurring.  It  goes  unreported  In  the 
American  press,  but  the  canal's  opera- 
tion has  had  a  nimiber  of  dicaculties,  not 
the  least  of  which  in  recent  weeks  has 
been  the  delayed  transits  of  hundreds  of 
ships  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides 
lined  up,  unable  to  get  through  the  canal 
for  days  at  a  time. 

This  money  supposedly  is  going  to 
alleviate  some  of  that  problem.  I  would 
call  the  Members'  attention  to  a  report 
that  I  entered  into  the  Record  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  at  page  29053.  a  report  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  suppress  m  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee because  the  State  Department  dia 
not  Uke  its  contents.  The  report  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  our  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee,  and  it  details  how  U.S. 
law  governing  the  canal  is  being  sub- 
verted by  the  Carter  administration,  and 
the  many  problems  that  are  now  occur- 
rmg  much  of  it  as  predicted  by  those 
oi  us  who  opposed  the  treaties. 

But.  this  amount  of  money  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  only  one  symptom 
of  a  much  greater  problem  in  Panama 
the  new  administration  will  have  to  face. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 33  seconds 

I  failed  to  mention  something  when  I 
spoke  on  the  bll.  to  clarify  the  commit- 
tee's intent  on  student  loans  for  nurses. 
I  know  my  good  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Natcher  '  alluded 
to  this. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  provided  funding  for  nursing  student 
assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
through  this  resolution  under  the  para- 
graph related  to  unauthorized  programs 
Further,  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  loans  wlthm  these  nursine  student 
assistance  programs  be  available  to  cur- 
rent and  new  nursing  students  in  institu- 
tions scholarship  programs. 

Is  that  the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct 

At  this  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  one  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Labor 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, not  only  for  his  able  leadership, 
but  for  the  many  programs  that  we  have 
worked  together  on  here,  not  only  for  the 
nurses,  but  for  higher  education  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and 
all  of  the  health  fields  that  we  have 
worked  on. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Michigan    (Mr.   Traxler  i . 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee,  Mr,  Whitten,  and  the 
ranking  minority  memt>er,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Contei 


for  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
matter.  It  deserves  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  637.  pronding  contmu- 
ing  appropriations  for  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal 
1981. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
earlier  this  week  the  committee  approved 
an  amendment  I  offered  to  provide  an 
additional  $119  million  to  the  general 
.supply  fund  lor  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purchase  of  new 
vehicles  for  the  Federal  Government  as 
replacement  for  aging  and  worn  vehicles 
in  the  current  fleet.  This  money  had 
been  requested  by  the  President  in  his 
supplemental  request  to  the  Congress  on 
November  19.  and  was  Identified  to  pro- 
vide a  more  fuel  eflBclent  fleet  of  vehicles 
for  the  Government,  as  well  as  provide 
further  assistance  to  our  domestic  auto 
Industrj'  which  is  trying  to  recover  from 
Its  worst  downturn  in  many,  many  years. 

This  $119  million  is  not  frivolous  It  is 
money  that  will  be  well  spent  to  help  im- 
prove our  domestic  economy  and  to  re- 
store jobs  In  the  auto  industrv-  and  Its 
.suppliers. 

We  need  to  improve  our  Federal  ve- 
hicle fleet.  Many  of  the  vehicles  are  5 
years  old.  and  they  do  not  provide  the 
same  fuel  eflBciency  as  Is  available  with 
new  model  American  vehicles  This 
means  that  if  we  replace  our  aged  fleet 
that  we  wOl  be  at  le  to  use  less  fuel  in  the 
use  of  Government  vehicles  helping  to 
both  conserve  fuel  and  to  reduce  fuel 
costs. 

We  will  also  be  able  to  avoid  the  re- 
pair costs  that  are  normally  associated 
with  older  vehicles  So  we  wUl  have  a 
double  cost  savings  of  lower  fuel  costs 
and  lower  repair  costs  if  we  purchase 
cars  now  rather  than  later. 

It  IS  essential  that  the  money  be  pro- 
vided to  GSA  now  rather  than  later.  If 
we  had  waited  for  the  normal  supple- 
mental appropriation  process,  chances 
are  that  the  money  would  not  have  be- 
come available  until  next  July  By  that 
time  our  auto  manufacturers  would  have 
shut  their  plants  in  order  to  convert  to 
production  of  1982  model  cars  and  trucks 
so  that  new  vehicles  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  Government  use  until  November 
or  December  of  1981.  a  full  year  from 
now. 

Additionally,  it  would  have  meant  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  done  all 
that  It  could  to  constructively  help  re- 
duce unemployment  in  the  auto  industry. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment in  Michigan  has  been  running  well 
above  national  averages,  and  several  of 
Michigan's  cities,  including  Saginaw  and 
Bay  City  which  I  represent,  have  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  in  the 
Nation.  These  unemployed  men  and 
women  want  their  jobs  back.  They  do 
not  want  to  continue  to  collect  unem- 
ployment benefits  or  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance  as  food  stamps. 
They  want  to  be  part  of  a  productive 
America. 

Providing  money  now  means  that  jobs 
will  be  restored  now  It  also  means  that 
we  will  avoid  the  cost  of  unemployment 
assistance  programs.  So  it  appears  that 
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we  will  savo  money  in  at  least  three 
ways:  Fuel  economy,  repair  avoidance, 
and  reduced  demand  for  t'ederaJ  unem- 
ployment assistance. 

I  realize  that  thb;  is  an  item  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  consider  as  a  large 
expenditure  and  one  which  should  have 
been  handled  in  the  normal  appropria- 
tion process  But  when  we  are  deaJinir 
with  a  crisis  we  must  act  in  an  expc^U- 
tlous  manner  It  is  for  this  reason  ano 
the  fact  thst  our  net  cost  will  be  far 
below  the  $Hd  million  when  you  consider 
the  savinRs  I  have  de.scribcd  that  I  urge 
my  collcaeiies  to  both  support  the  Joint 
resolution,  and  why  I  urge  the  potential 
House  conferees  with  the  Senate  to  re- 
tain this  provision  If  the  Senate  strikes 
the  money  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
found  almost  no  one  who  believes  that 
illegal  aliens  should  be  represented  ;n 
Congress  I  feel  very  strongly  that  con- 
gressional representation  should  be  based 
on  US  citizens  only. 

But  the  McDade  amendment  is  noi 
exactly  what  It  seem.s  No  census  count 
Is  perfect.  The  current  count  undoubted- 
ly contain.";  overcounts  including  illegals, 
and  urdercounts.  The  problem  Is  to 
idenJfy  them. 

Under  the  McDade  amendment.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  redistrictlng 
would  literally  be  held  up  until  a  new 
census,  probably  no  better  than  the  old 
one,  is  taken.  S'r.ce  ro  cpnsus  can  be 
guarantted  to  be  free  of  llle'-;als.  perhaps 
the  McDadp  amendment  would  hold  up 
redistrictlng  indefinitely 

Americans  have  the  constitutional 
right,  under  the  Supreme  Court's  Baker 
against  Cnrr  decision  to  equal  repre- 
sentation in  this  House  1  believe  that  the 
McDade  amendment  would  interfere 
with  that  right  by  delaying  redistrictlnK 
for  no  good  purpose. 

The  northeastern  area  of  our  country, 
and  some  of  our  older  cities  will  tight  to 
delav  redistrictlng  The  McDade  amend- 
ment is  part  of  that  fight  It  should  be 
defeated  so  the  States  may  proceed  with 
redistrictlng  early  In  1981  to  give  the 
fairest  possible  representation  In  the 
Hou<;p  of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr  WAX.MW  Mr  Sneaker.  I  would 
like  I.)  lake  M..s  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  to  my  distinguished  col'eagut- 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NATrHER>  for  his 
leadership  on  this  resolut'on  and  for  his 
special  scn.sitivity  to  the  health  needs  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  of  serious  concern  to  me 
that  the  House  and  .Senate  conferees  on 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  the  best  mean.",  of  supporting  metlical 
and  nursins:  studen*s  and  their  schools 
This  failure  to  reach  an  accentable  f  om- 
promlse  Is  particularlv  distressing  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  claritv  as  to  the  fate 
of  programs  of  financial  assistance,  in- 
cluding loans  and  scholarships,  to  the 
neediest  o'  £tudent.s. 

While  I  am  anxious  to  continue  the 
conference  on  manpower  issues  and. 
falling  that,  to  work  on  a  new  bill  in  the 
97th  Congress  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league f-OH'  Kentucky  and  to  his  staff 
for  the'r  specific  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  on  the  aid  pro- 


grams of  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  resolut!.-Dn  continues  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
authority  to  make  new  loans  and  awards 
to  ne'v  students. 

The  meticulous  csire  with  which  this 
re~olulion  has  been  devised  is  represent- 
ative of  the  craftsmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  staff  For  that  verv  nec- 
essary clarification,  the  medical  and 
nur.«;lng  students  of  the  country  will  be 
most  appreciative  • 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation 
which  extends  the  continuing  resolution 
through  .lune  5,  1981,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  two  key  provisions  in 
this  measure. 

The  flr.^t  is  the  provision  which  ap- 
propriates $50  million  in  emergency  aid 
to  Italy  to  help  that  nation  cope  with 
the  effects  if  the  massive  earthquake  of 
November  ^^'^.  The  earthnuake  which  we 
know  has  killed  more  than  3.000  people 
and  left  ar  other  300.000  homeless  has 
cconomicall:'  decimnted  the  .southern 
region  of  Italv  Our  commitment  of  aid  is 
consistent  with  our  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  1  itions  and  peoples  afflicted 
by  natural  disasters. 

I  commend  the  President  for  h's  sup- 
port of  this  lei,'isIation  and  feel  it  helped 
make  our  wor^r  .i  lot  easier.  I  also  salute 
the  work  of  thi'  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  its  ch,.irman.  Mr.  Zablocki  for 
the'r  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
authorizing  leg.  -lation  approved  on  Mon- 
day. 

Finally  let  me  add  a  word  of  support 
for  the  figures  approved  for  the  various 
key  programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  This  resolution  appropriates  funds 
at  the  House-approved  Labor-HEW  ap- 
proprifitions  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981  This 
means  that  the  critically  important  nu- 
trition program  "hich  provides  meaLs 
for  more  than  500.000  .senior  citizens 
across  the  Nation  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $30  mill. on  and  the  title  IIT-B 
social  service  program  which  Is  so  vital 
to  the  operation  of  the  OId<>r  Americans 
Act  will  receive  an  additional  $10  million. 
If  these  increases  were  not  approved,  up- 
wards of  20  States  would  have  had  to 
make  cutbacks  In  this  vitallv  important 
P»'0''ram  T  commend  the  committee  for 
their  sen.sitlvity  and  Ic^idf-r^hiM  • 

•  Mr.  ANVITN7.IO  Mr  .^r>cakpr.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  House  .Jo'nt  Re-^oIution 
637.  the  f;irther  continuing  anproprla- 
tions  bill  fcr  fiscal  year  Ifini  whch  con- 
tains $S0  million  in  earthouake  relief 
assi.stance  for  the  people  of  .southern 
Italy  who  were  hit  bv  the  massive  earth- 
quake of  November  23. 

Funding  for  this  pumose  is  another 
inspiring  example  of  the  long  American 
tradition  of  extending  help  and  encour- 
agement to  victims  of  tragedy  around 
the  world,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  these  crucial  funds,  wh'cb 
will  be  used  primarily  for  reconstruction 
purposes. 

I  also  thank  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Honorable  Clfment  J. 
Zabiocki  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  for  his  splendid 
leadership  in  expediting  and  passing  the 
authorization  bill  necessary  for  this  re- 


lief fund  and  also  the  Honorable  Jamif 
L.  WHiirFN,  cliairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  his  out- 
standing assistance  and  cooperation  in 
making  these  funds  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  by  including  them 
m  this  bill. 

Reports  continue  to  come  in  on  the 
tragic  effects  of  the  most  severe  earth- 
quake to  hit  the  Italian  nation  in  over 
half  a  century.  Over  3,000  iseople  are 
known  dead,  with  some  2,000  more  still 
mi.ssing.  The  injured  numk>er  in  the 
many  thousands,  and  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  iieople  are  withoiut  homeR. 
Tho.,-;e  whose  homes  may  eventually  be 
saved  through  repairs  are  prevented 
from  using  Uiem  now  by  strong  afte;- 
shocks  during  the  v.eeks  following  the 
initial  quake,  and  cold  raiii.  wind,  and 
snow  further  complicate  rescue  and  re- 
lief efforts  tc  many  rural  areas. 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
iiational  Development,  which  distributes 
AiTPrican  disaster  funds  abroad,  the 
earthquake  was  centered  in  rugged 
mountain  and  hill  country,  with  500  to 
1  000  towns  and  villages  affected,  and  up 
to  100  totally  destroyed.  Damage  is  wide- 
spread In  an  area  of  2,500  square  miles 
In  the  Naples  region,  though  the  city 
itself  was  not  seriously  damaged.  The 
provinces  which  report  damage  include 
Avellino.  Bari.  Benevento  Caserta.  Mp- 
tera.  Naples.  Potenza,  and  Salerno 

Charitable  organizations,  many  gov- 
ernments and  humanitarian  individuals 
all  over  the  world  have  responded  with 
immediate  shelter,  food,  and  relief  sup- 
plie."-..  as  have  our  own  Government  and 
American  private  agencies.  However,  the 
desperate  need  of  the  affected  popula- 
tion in  these  areas  of  southern  Italy  con- 
tinues, and  funds  are  needed  to  rebuild 
schools,  hospitals,  homes  and  public 
buildings. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  appropriations 
bill,  which  A'lll  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving the  sufferinc  caused  by  this 
ca'amitv  • 

Mr.  CONIL  M-  Soeakir.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

CENrHAL    LEAVE 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  m  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  House  Joint  Resolution  637. 
the  legis'ati.in  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.s.<;;ssippi? 

There  was  no  obiection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  previous  ouestion  is  or- 
dered or.  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  first  comn-.lttee 
amendment 

Mr.  WHrr-n-:N  N:-  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committee 
amendments  Nos.  1  throuch  13  and  15 
through  16  contained  in  the  committee 
report  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi;ssisslppl? 


UMI 


Tfiere  was  no  objection 

The  SPE.'^KKR  pro  tempore  Tl.e  ques- 
tion is  on  committee  amindiiietits  Nos. 
1  through  13  and  15  throne):  16 

Committee  amendment  s  No:  i 
through  13  and  15  throu^li  16  were 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjiore  Tne  ques- 
tion is  on  committee  amendment  num- 
bered 14.  which  the  Clerk  will  re-report, 
without  objection 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Corrunlttep  amendment  n\imber  14:  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows 

Sec.  123  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
102.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  to  calcu- 
late or  transmit,  piirruanf  to  Section  2a  of 
Title  2  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  num- 
ber of  R«"presentatlves  in  Congress  lo  which 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  under  :))e  trven- 
tlefh  decennial  census.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  calculation  or  transmittal  where 
tlie  numtier  of  Ropresentatlves  Is  based  on 
a  census  count  which  Incluies  only  citizens 
of  tr.e  United  States. 

T!ie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SpeaKcr  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elertronir  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  164.  nays  208. 
answered  "present'  2.  not  voting  58,  as 
follows : 

raoll  No    6581 


Skelton 


ytolce.s 


Smith.  Nebr.       Sj-mms 


Abdnor 
Albosta. 
Alexande. 
.Arjlrews. 

NDiik 
Appleqate 
Archer 
.Afhbrook 
Atkln-son 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Benjamin 
Bereijter 
Betht;ne 
B^anchard 
Bouquard 
Brlnlcley 
Brr«mrield 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burltson 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chenej- 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
CcJeman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Couehlln 
Crane.  Daniel 
D'Amcurs 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mlrh. 
Derrick 
Devine 
Donjie'ly 
Doupherty 
Dimcan.  Tcnn. 
Early 
Edwards.  Ala. 

CXXVI- 


YEAS— 164 

Eklwards,  Okla. 
Emerv 
Ertel' 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Lnd. 
FlndJey 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Pord.  Mich. 
Pori;thc 
Fotintaln 
Fowler 
Gaydos 
Glal!no 
Gtnn 
Goodllng 
Gradison 
Oraasley 
Gray 
Guyer 
Hasedorn 
Hall,  Ohio 
HaU.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hlnson 
Holt 
H>-de 
.Jacobs 
Jeffords 
.Teffrles 
Jenkins 
Jones.  Okla 
Kindness 
Kopovsek 
Krstmayer 
Kramer 
Latta 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
LlvInesUi. 
Ioefr;er 


Long,  La. 

Luken 

McDonald 

M?Ewen 

McKinney 

Mad!i?an 

M.irkey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers.  Ind. 

Oakar 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Ritier 

Roth 

Kudd 

Russo 

SatterSeld 

Sawj'er 

Schulze 

Sebclius 

Seiberling 

Rensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shumwav 

Sh  ,s:er 


Enowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

StangelanJ 

Stanton 

Steed 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

CaJIf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Asp.n 
AuCitn 
Bafalis 
Parries 
Dedeil 
Bcllenson 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlnR 
Boner 
Bonker 
Braden.as 
Breaiir 
Br  xlhf  ad 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bureener 
Burton.  John 
Burtcn.  Phillip 
Butler 
Carr 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Coelho 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Courter 
Daniel.  Dan 
Dun*el.  R.  W 
Danlelson 
Dannemeycr 
Davis.  SO. 
de  la  Garza 
Delliims 
Derwlnskl 
Dicks 
Dineell 
Doman 
D:)wney 
Dnnan 
Duncan.  Ore<: 
Eckhardt 
E-lpar 

Edwards   Ci»l:f 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Fuy 
PssceU 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Fisher 
Flipno 
Florlo 
Foley 

Fcrd.  Tenn. 
Prenzel 


Taylor 

Vanik 

Wajgreu 

Walke.- 

Waikins 

Williams.  Mont. 

WUUams.  Ohio 

NAYS— 208 

Fuqua 

Gephai(Jt 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goldwa'cr 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Green 

Grlsham 

Gudger 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Helte) 

Hichtower 

H;>nancl 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkuis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

H'.iehes 

Hutchinson 

Hulto 

Ireland 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keinp 

Kiidi-e 

I.aFaJce 

Lagomarstno 

Leach.  Iov.a 

Ijcach.  La 

Lehm:  n 

Leland 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Lun^ren 

McCIor/ 

McCl^sk-ey 

McHuch 

Magulre 

Matsui 

Mira 

MiVulski 

Mil'er,  Calif 

Mine' a 

Mlnlsh 

Mitrhe'.l.N  Y. 

M-lTett 

Moorhead. 

CaJlf. 
Natcher 
Ne'son 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowa  k 
Oberstar 
Obe-. 


Wmn 

Wolp° 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 


-  1320 
Clerk   announced 


Of.iiig'r 

Fsnetta 

Pasha y an 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pntriiard 

Raneel 

Raichford 

Reuss 

Riclimond 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

R^  .\  Ixil 

Sr-.bo 

Scheiier 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staplers 

Stark 

S'enholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studda 

St  utrp 

S^^^ft 

.S\-iiar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

rdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Wavnian 

We-^ver 

Weiss 

Wliite 

Whitehurst 

Whitlev 

Whittaker 

WTiltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wi'son.  Tejf. 

Wirth 

WoKT 

Wrleht 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERED    -PRESENT" — 2 


M'-rXgriP  Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 58 


Anderson.  HI. 

Ashley 

Badham 

Bald  us 

Beard.  R  T 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bonlor 

Bowen 

Buchanan 

Cavanauch 

Collins,  ni. 

Crane.  Philip 

Crorkett 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dcdd 

Fnqlish 

Evans.  Ga. 

FenwicJc 


Frost 

Garcia 

Gramm 

Guarini 

Ha  nee 

Hanley 

Harkln 

HlUls 

I chord 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kelly 

Lpath. Tt\ 

Lederer 

Lpwis 

McCorma'~k 

McKay 

Mathls 

Mattox 

M.i\TouJ«; 


Mitchell.  Md 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphv.  111. 

Mu.-phj.  NY. 

Nea! 

Nedzi 

O'Brien 

Rh'Kles 

H  jdmo 

Santini 

Schroeder 

Shannon 

Spellman 

TScanoson 

W.r.T  IT 

\V...^rn    C   H 

Wyatt 

Young   Aaaska 


Tne  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr   Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wampier 

Mr   Dodd  With  Mr  Lewis. 

Mr.  Guarin!  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mrs  Fenwick. 

Mr   Lederer  with  Mr   Badham. 

Mr.  Mavroules  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr   Rodlno  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr  Santini  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhcxie 
Island. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with   Mr    Ashiey 

Mr.  Charl(!S  H.  Wilson  of  Ca'.ilorr.la  with 
Mr.  Philip  t.":.  Crane. 

Mr  Hance  with  Mr  Crocket!, 

Mr    Ichord  with  Mr,  ErpMsh, 

Mr    Bower,  with  Mr    Evans  of  Georpia. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr   MrKa:. 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Mattox. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  KeUy. 

Mr   Leath  of  Texas  with  Mr  Nedzl 

Mr    Mathls  with  Mr   Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr   Frost  with  Mr   Gramm 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr    McCormack 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Murohy  of  New  York 

Mr  Neal  with  Mr  Rhodes 

Mr.  Wyatt   wr'i  M-    Younp  of  Alaska 

Messrs.  MOORHEAD  oi  California, 
BUTLER.  3nd  HUGHES  cha:if;ec  their 
votes  from  "yea"  \r  "nay  " 

Me.ssrs  ROTH  SKELTON  LrVTT.AS. 
FINDLEY,  Mr.^;  BOUQUARD  Mes,>;rs 
GIAIMO.  SATTFHFIELD.  KOCrOVSEK 
DAMOX'RS.  FO  'NTAIN.  DASCHLE 
and  BRINK1.EY  rhanged  their  votes 
from   "nay  ■  to   "■. .  .i  " 

So  the  amendmt  :U  was  rejected 


The  result  of  lY. 
as  abo\e  recorded 

Thi?  SPEAKER  : 
tion  is  on  the  ei 
readine  of  the  joir. 

The  joint  resolu' 
engro.s.'ied  and  reac 
read  the  third  tini 

The  SPEAKER  1  . 
tion  is  on  the  pas.' 
lulion. 

The  question  > 
Speaker  pro  tempo' 
ayes  appeared  to  h 

Mr.  EDGAR  M 
demand  the  yeas 

The  yeas  and  nr 

The  vote  wa--  ta 
vice,  and  fhtre  wei 
not  voting  54.  a.':  io. 

[Roll 

YEA 
B'anr) 
Bogg! 


vote  was  announcec 

1330 

r::>  tempore  The  cues- 
iro.ssmer.t    and    third 
resolutior. 

on  was  ordered  to  be 
"i  third  time  and  was 

.'  tempore.  The  ques- 
;pe  of  the  joint  reso- 

as    taken;     anc    the 
■,  announced  that  the 
ve  it 
Sjjeaker    on  that   I 
.d  nays 

^  were  ordered 
I  r  bv  elertronir 


yeas 
w.s : 
-o.  659] 
—272 


nr-iv.'; 


Ge- 
:06 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alt)c>Fta 
Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson.  D!. 
Andrews,  N  C 

NI>ak 
.■\iinun2io 
Anthony 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Barnartl 
Barnes 
Bcarc    R  I 
Brlecson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bev.ll 
Biaggi 
Bingham 


Bolanc 
BolUni 
Boner 
Bonke: 

Bouqu 
Brader 
P.reatn 
Brinkli 
Br.>dhf 
Hr>«iks 
Br,  wi. 
Ru!har 
B,.irliso 


dinger 

Coe!ho 

Conte 

Ccjnyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

C^-ughlin 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Danie'son 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 


Burton.  i'hlUlp  Deckard 

R>-ron  Dicks 

r.axT  Dlngell 
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DrUiaii 

I.each.  Iowa 

Regula 

Uuiiran.  Orw? 

Leach. I^ 

Keuss 

U^inran.  Tenn 

I.e.lerer 

Richmond 

E.irl>- 

Lw 

Roberta 

Erkh.irdt 

Iiehri^an 

liotamst^n 

E<1  wards.  Ala 

Inland 

Roe 
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Ruse 
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RostenJiowskl 
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Lloyd 

Roybal 
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Long.  La 

Royer 

Evans.  Del. 

Long.  Md 

Russo 

Kary 

Lott 

Sabo 

Faarell 

lowry 

6cheuer 
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Lu)an 

Schul/e 

Eerraro 

Luiidlne 

Selberling 

Fliidloy 

McCIory 

Shnlby 

Fish 
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Simrvn 

Pl.sher 
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JSmith.  Iowa 
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Smith.  Nebr 
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Markey 
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Stack 
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Marlenee 

Siaggers 

Frpiizel 

Marriott 

BtangelaJid 
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Stanton 
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Stark 
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Steed 
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Stewart 
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Stokes 
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MUchell.  N  Y 

Swift 
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MoaJtIay 

Synar 
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( ludKer 
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Thomaa 
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Hail   Ohio 

Murphy.  111. 

Ullman 

HaJl,  Tex 

Murtha 

Van  DeiTlln 
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Musto 

Vanik 

s.-htiildt 

Nalcher 

Vento 

Hiirrl.^ 

Nelson 

Volkmer 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

WalRrwn 

He.klpr 

Nolan 

WaJker 

Hefner 

N,.wak 

WatkUis 

HlKhtower 

Oakar 

Wa'man 

Hlivson 

Oherstar 

Weiss 

Hi  ^  land 

Obey 

White 

HollHnhe.k 

ottlru?er 

Whllehiirst 

H-lt. 

Patten 

Whitley 

Holt/man 

Patterson 

Whitten 

H..rt<^n 

Pea.-M" 

Williams.  Mont 

Howard 

Pepper 

Williams   Ohio 

Hiickaby 

PerkiiLs 

W;  son.  Tex 

HutchlruMin 

PevRer 

W.rth 

HlUto 
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Welti 

HytVe 

Prever 

Wriirht 

Ireland 

Price 

Wyrtler 

Jenklna 

Prttchard 

Wylle 

Johns   n    rallf 

Pursell 

Yates 

Juries   N  C 

Quayle 

Yatrmi 

Jones,  okla 

yulllen 

YounR.  Fla 

Jones.  Tenn 

Rahall 

Zablockl 
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ZeferettI 
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Hatchford 
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Mottl 

An- her 

CHlrkman 

MurpUy.  Pa 

Axhbnxik 

Ooldwater 

Myers.  Ind 

Atklmwui 

OradlBi.n 

Pajietta 

Had  ham 

Oraaaley 

Pashayiui 

EtafalUi 

Hamilton 

Paul 

Baurnaji 

Hansen 

Petri 

Bertell 

Harsha 

Porter 

Beretiter 

Heftel 

Rtiialdo 

Beihiine 

Hnjktns 

Rltter 

BrKitntleld 

HiibbHPd 

Hoth 

Burgen^r 

HuKhes 

R<>us.selot 

Burton.  John 

Ichord 

RiMld 

Butler 

Jaciths 

Satlerrteld 

Campbell 

JefTonls 

Sawver 

Carnny 

Jeffries 

Sebellus 

Cheney 

Kastenmeler 

Senseiribrenner 

("eve!  and 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Coleman 

Klndneiia 

Shumway 

Collln!».  Te« 

Kostmayer 

ShuBler 

Conable 

Kramer 

Snyder 

Courier 

lAFalce 

Solomon 

Crajve,  Daniel 

I.AKomar9lno 

Spence 

Danleil.  Dan 

LatU 

Stenholm 

DanleH.  R    W 

UefTler 

Stockman 

Dajinemeyer 

I. liken 

Stump 

Dellunis 

I.unuren 

Symma 

Derwln.sk  1 

McIX-nald 

Taiike 

Devi  tie 

McKlnnwy 

Vajider  JaRt 

r"''  rnin 

MadlKan 

Weaver 

E^Kar 

Ma«\ilro 

Wht'taker 

Edwarda,  Okla 

Mazzoll 

Winn 

Evana.  Ind 

Michel 

Wolpe 

A.shley 

Bald  us 

Beard    Tenn 

Bon  lor 

Bowen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brt»lhlll 

CavalUiviKh 

Collins.  LI 

Cr*ne.  Philip 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

English 

Evans.  Oa 

Fenwlck 

Frost 

Uarcla 

Olalmo 


NOT  VOTING- 

Oonzalez 

Oramm 

Ouarvnl 

Hanc« 

Hanl«y 

Hark  In 

Hlias 

Jeru'ette 

Johnson.  Colo 

Kelly 

I>eath.  Tex 

Lewis 

Mathla 

Mattox 

Mavroiiles 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mo<jrhead.  Pa 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
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Neal 

NetUl 

OBrlen 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Santlnl 

8chrt,eder 

Shannon 

Spellman 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C  H 

Wyntt 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Mo 


the    following 


The 

pairs: 

Mr    Shannon  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr   Oramm. 

Mr   Rixllno  with  Mr   OBrlen 

Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr  Taylor 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  Altli  .Mr   Wampler 

Mr   English  with  Mr   Hlllls 

Mr   Frost  with  Mr    Kelly 

Mr  Gonzalez  with  Mr  BroyhUl 

Mr  Ouarliil  with  Mr   Cavanaugh. 

Mr   Hanlcy  with  Mrs   Fenwlck 

Mr   Mathls  with  Mr    Dickinson 

Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  .Mr  Philip 
M  Crane 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Johnson  of  Colorado 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Lealh 
of  Texas 

Mrs   Schrooder  with  Mr    Mattox 

Mr    Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr   Nedzl. 

.Mr   Bowen  with  Mr    Hob  Wll.s<jii 

Mr   Dt>dd  with  Mr   Wyatt 

Mr   GlalmuwIthMr    Young  of  Alaska 

Mr   CJarcIa  with  Mr    I^ewls 

Mr  Baldus  with  Mr  Ashley. 

Mr  Hance  with  Mr  Jeiirette 

Mr    Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr    Harkln 

Mr  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Be«rd  of 
Tenntssee 

Mr   Mavroiiles  with  Mr   Neal 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of 
California 

Mr  WOLPF.  changed  hi.s  vote  from 
■yen" to "nay  " 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  changed  his 
vole  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

So  the  joint  resohuion  vi-as  pa.s.sed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table 


FURTHER   MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  55enate. 
by  Mr  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas-sed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Hou.se  Is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles 

HR  1298  An  act  to  designate  the  t7  S 
F'ost  Office  and  Federal  Building  In  Hunting- 
ton W  Va  .  as  the  ■Sidney  I.  Christie  Fed- 
eral Building   " 


PROVIDINO  FX)R  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONf'ERENCE  REPORTS,  AI'- 
THORITY  TO  DECLARE  RECESSES 
AND  MO'nONS  TO  SUSPEND  RULES 

Mr  ROLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hoase  Re.solutlon  821  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res    821 

Resolved.  That  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any 
time  during  the  remainder  of  the  second 
session.  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  ill  to  con- 
sider conference  reports  and  amendments 
reported  from  conference  In  disagreement  on 
the  same  da\  reported  or  any  dav  thereafter 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  3. 
rule  XXVin.  If  copies  of  the  conference 
report  and  accompanying  statement,  together 
with  the  text  of  any  such  amendment  re- 
pnrteid  from  c<inference  In  disagreement,  have 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  one 
hour  before  the  beginning  of  such  considera- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  requirement  of  an 
announcement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
the  Speaker  or  his  designee  at  least  one  hour 
before  the  consideration  of  any  conference 
report  and  amendments  reported  from  con- 
ference in  disagreement  and  any  said  con- 
ference report  or  atnendments  In  disagree- 
ment shall  he  cim.stJered  as  having  been  read 
when  called  up  for  consideration.  (2i  for  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  floor  of  the  Hoii.se  by 
the  Speaker  or  his  designee  at  least  one 
hour  before  the  consideration  of  any  such 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  (3)  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  re^es.ses  at  any  time, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  'Mr  Bollinci  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  ROLLING  Mr  Speaker,  for  pur- 
po  c  u.  ^vj.m  oniy,  I  .viCld  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Taylor ',  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  u.sual 
end-of-Congress  resolutions  making  it 
more  possible  for  the  Congress  to  flni.sh 
its  bu.sine,ss  and  adjourn  It  deals  with 
conference  rcfwrls.  motions  to  suspend, 
and  an  authority  to  declare  rece.s.ses 

There  is  one  difTerence  between  this 
resolution  and  the  one  that  pa.ssed  2 
years  a«o  Two  years  ago  it  required  that 
there  be  available  for  2  hours  .some  form 
of  resolution  or  conference  report  or 
what  have  you  This  time  it  provides  for 
I  hours  notice  and  1  hour  of  avail- 
ability of  the  documents  I  think  actually 
the  general  notice  given  is  more  protec- 
t'on  to  the  Members  than  the  "J  hours: 
therefore.  I  think  that  this  is  a  better 
resolution  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Members,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
process,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor i  . 

Mr  TA'YTOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  con.'^ume 

Mr  Si)eaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  821  is  a 
s[)ecial  re.solutlon  to  permit  the  facilita- 
tion of  our  legislative  busine.ss  during 
the  last  3  days  of  this  lamfduck  .se.s.;ion 
of  the  96th  Congress 

As  our  dLstingui.shed  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr  BoLLn^c 
has  e.Tplained.  the  re.solutlon  waives  por- 
tions of  two  rules  of  the  House  and  sas- 
pends  one  element  of  the  parliamentary 
practice  of  the  House  contained  m  Jeffer- 
son's Manual. 

The  resolution  waives  clause  2  of  rule 
28  with  regard  to  conference  rejJorts.  and 
provides  that  there  will  be  no  3-day  lay- 
over reqiolrement  for  such  reports  Under 


UMI 


the  resolution,  conference  reports,  and 
amendments  in  disageement  may  be  con- 
sidered at  any  time  after  they  are  re- 
ported, subject  to  a  1-hour  notification  to 
the  House  by  the  Speaker,  and  a  1  hour 
availabdity  of  the  report  and  accom- 
panying statement. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  waives 
clau-se  1  of  rule  27  with  regard  to  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  per- 
mits the  Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to 
the  House  by  the  Speaker,  and  a  1-hour 
notification  to  the  House  that  he  will 
entertain  such  a  motion. 

The  waiver  of  these  two  rules  would 
not  be  necessary  if  it  were  certain  that 
today  IS  within  the  last  6  days  of  the 
session,  because  both  rules  27  and  28 
contain  provisions  allowing  the  pro- 
cedure envisioned  in  House  Resolution 
821  during  the  last  6  days. 

This  waiver  is  only  necessary  because 
the  House  has  not  taken  up  and  passed 
a  sine  die  adjournment  resolution.  Today 
IS  Wednesday,  and  if  the  announced  in- 
tentions of  the  leadership  come  to  pass 
and  we  do  adjourn  .sine  die  on  Friday. 
then  there  would  be  no  problem.  In  that 
.Mtuation.  the  resolution  would  not  be 
nece.ssarj'.  t)ecause  its  procedures  would 
be  automatic  under  the  rules. 

Coupled  with  the  waiver  of  rules  27 
and  28  is  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at  any  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The 
parliamentary  practice  of  the  House,  ac- 
cording to  JefTer.son's  Manual,  is  that  a 
recess  can  be  had  only  by  a  motion 
agreed  to  in  the  pre.sence  of  a  quorum. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  without  a 
motion  being  agreed  to.  and  without  a 
quorum  being  present. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  idea  that  you  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  declare  a  recess,  as  you  see  fit. 
subiect  to  th<»  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
there  was  very  little  debate  on  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  final  days  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
however,  to  alert  those  Members  who 
might  be  thinking  about  making  a  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules — a  motion 
which  the  Speaker  may  entertain  in  his 
discretion — to  be  very,  very  careful. 

Suspension  of  the  niles  is  a  procedure 
that  ought  not  to  be  used  when  there 
is  controversy  or  substantial  disagree- 
ment between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity of  a  committee,  and  I  would  hope 
that  Members  desiring  to  get  a  particu- 
lar bill  passed  quickly  in  the  next  3 
days  take  care  to  seek  agreement  with 
the  minority  as  to  the  use  of  this 
procedure. 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  me.  bills  sail 
through  here  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  without  benefit  of  amendments  or 
adequate  debate.  Since  we  are  all  tarred 
with  the  brush  of  being  lameducks,  and 
since  those  of  us  who  will  return  for  the 
97th  Congress  face  the  wonderful  pros- 
pect of  an  executive  branch  adminis- 
tered by  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan, 
this  is  certainly  not  the  time  for  the 
House  to  pass  dozens  of  last-minute 
items  by  using  the  suspension  procedure. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fren/eli  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  821 1  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  for  this  House  to  pass 
I  would  suggest  that  we  would  all  be 
l)etter  off  it  it  were  defeated. 

It  Is  during  the  last  3  days  of  the  ses- 
sion precisely  when  the  Members  of  the 
House,  particularly  those  who  serve  in 
the  nunority.  need  the  protection  of  the 
rules. 

During  the  last  several  sessions  we 
have  seen  what  I  consider  to  be  an  out- 
rageous abuse  of  the  suspension  prcxress. 
This  resolution  escalates  opportunities 
for  abuse.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  para- 
graph 2  on  page  2  of  the  resolution  for 
what  I  think  is  its  worst  feature. 

Under  this  resolution  the  Speaker  will 
be  allowed  to  bring  up  any  bill  under 
suspension.  There  will  be  limited  debate, 
40  minutes  only,  with  no  amendments 
allowed,  no  matter  how  important  the 
bill  is.  no  matter  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  the  bill  costs,  and  no  matter 
how  complicated  that  bill  may  be. 

In  the  last  2  days  we  have  done  a 
$1.8  billion  black  lung  disease  bill  on 
suspension  and  we  have  done  an  auto- 
mobile bill  on  suspension  that  was  very 
important  to  all  of  the  Members. 
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Many,  many  of  the  Members  who 
would  like  to  have  spoken  on  those  bills 
or  to  have  offered  amendments  were 
not  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  suspen- 
sion procedure. 

In  the  next  3  days  we  are  hkely  to  see 
a  variety  of  bills,  like  the  Boston  Pa- 
triots tax  bill  and  maybe  some  more  of 
the  black  lung  type  imder  suspension. 
Maybe  we  will  see  a  few  protecting  some 
of  somebody's  most  favored  friends  come 
before  this  House  under  a  procedure 
where  we  cannot  ask  questions,  where 
we  do  not  have  a  printed  bill,  where  we 
do  not  have  a  committee  report,  where 
we  do  not  have  time  to  debate,  and 
where  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  amend. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  the  very  worst 
time  of  the  year  to  increase  the  use  of 
suspensions  and  to  give  the  Speaker  ab- 
solute authority  over  those  suspensions. 
I.  therefore,  request  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion. If  it  the  first  clause  is  urgently 
needed.  I  guess  I  would  not  object  too 
strongly  to  that,  but  the  suspension  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  noxious  and  should  be 
defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  only  a  word  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzeli. 
If  we  had  passed  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment resolution,  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  would  have  been  in  order  as  it 
affects  conference  reports  and  suspen- 
sions for  the  last  6  days.  We  hope  we  are 
in  the  last  3  days,  and  we  are  really 
talking  about  if  there  is  a  need  for 
a  change,  it  should  be  in  the  regular 
permanent  rules.  There  is  a  process,  and 
I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  if  that  kind 


of   thing   had   come   up.   it   might  well 
have  been  considered. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  If 
we  had  passed  the  sine  die  resolution 
we  would  not  have  these  things  facing 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  passed 
the  sine  die  resolution,  we  could  also 
adjourn. 

The  sine  die  resolution,  I  think,  pre- 
sents a  totally  different  kind  of  sittia- 
tion.  It  poses  sc«ne  risks  of  its  own  aJong 
with  the  extra  flexibility  it  provides.  But 
in  the  case  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
821,  you  are  giving  yourself  the  extra 
flexibility  without  the  risk. 

Mr  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  his  views. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER.   The   question   is   on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  pwint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorun, 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  227.  nays  140. 
not  voting  65.  as  follows; 


(Roll  No.  680] 

YEAS— 227 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Gialmo 

Akaka 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Albosta 

Come 

Glan 

A-exandtr 

Conyers 

GlIcltmaD 

AjTibro 

Cotter 

Gonzalez 

Anderson. 

Crockett 

Gore 

Calif. 

DAmours 

Gray 

Anierson.  HI 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gutlger 

Andrews.  N.C 

Danjelson 

Ha.il.  Ohio 

Annunzlo 

Daschle 

Hail.  Tex. 

Anthony 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

Aspin 

Dellums 

Harris 

Atkinson 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

AuColn 

Dicks 

Heckler 

Balloy 

Dln«ell 

Hetner 

Barnard 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Barnes 

Dadd 

Hlghtower 

Bedell 

Donjielly 

Hoiianrt 

Beilenson 

Downey 

Hoitzman 

Beniamin 

Drman 

Howard 

Bennett 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Hubbard 

Be\-ill 

Early 

Huckaby 

Blaggi 

EckHardt 

Hutchlnaon 

Bingham 

Edgar 

Hutlo 

Blanchard 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ireland 

Boggs 

Enel 

Jacobs 

BcJanri 

Evans.  Ind 

Jenkins 

Boiling 

Pary 

Johnson.  Calif 

Boner 

Pascell 

Jones.  NO. 

Bonker 

Fazio 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bouquard 

Perraro 

Jones.  Tenn 

Brademaj 

Fisher 

Kastenmeler 

Breaux 

Flthlan 

KazeD 

BrinJtley 

Fllppo 

Klldee 

Brodhead 

Florlo 

KogoTsek 

Brooks 

Foley 

Kostmayer 

Brown,  Calif, 

Ford.  Tenn 

LaFaloe 

Burllson 

Fountain 

Latta 

Burton,  John 

Fowler 

Leach.  La 

Byron 

l»uqua 

Ijederor 

Chapp^ 

Oaydoa 

L«hman 

Chlsholm 

Gephardt 

L«la.nd 
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I..-V(l 

Olllt^tT 

matnn 

!.  :-►;,  t^ 

Panetta 

CtMk 

U.f.i^.tdd. 

Patten 

steed 

I  .:wrv 

Patterson 

Stenholm 

I     .kr'P. 

Pease 

Stewart 

I,  !K  )::..■ 

Pepper 

Stokes 

M    <■    •■■    ,    K 

Perkins 

StrattoQ 

M    H.nh 

Peyser 

Siudds 

\V  Kajr 

Pickle 

Stump 

M;w:ulre 

Preyer 

Swift 

Miirkey 

Price 

Synar 

Mi.'sul 

Rohall 

Tauzln 

M:iy/*.ll 

Rangel 

Udall 

Mi,-,l 

Ralchford 

UUman 

Nf.Hilskl 

Reuss 

Van  Deerlln 

Mi:UT.  Ca;if 

Richmond 

VanIk 

Mliieta 

Roberts 

Vento 

Mlnlsh 

Roe 

VoJkmer 

MoaUey 

Rose 

Walgren 

MolTett 

Rosenthal 

Watklns 

MoUohan 

Rostenkowskl 

Wa.tman 

Montgcmen' 

Roybal 

Weaver 

M>tU 

Russo 

Weiss 

Murphy,  III. 

Sabo 

White 

Murphy,  Pa 

Scheuer 

Whitley 

Murtha 

Selberllnc 

Whitten 

Musto 

Sharp 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Wirth 

Nelson 

Slmcn 

Wnlpe 

Nichols 

Skelton 

Wright 

Nowak 

Smith.  Icwa 

Yates 

Oakar 

Solarz 

Yatron 

Oberstar 

St  Germain 

Zabloc*! 

Oboy 

Stack 
NAYS— 140 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

PrenzffI 

Moorhead. 

.Kndrews. 

OUman 

Calif 

NDak 

Gingrich 

Myers.  Ind 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Pas  hay  an 

Ash brook 

Gcxxlling 

Paul 

Had  ham 

Gradison 

Pein 

iiafalls 

OrassJey 

Porter 

iiauman 

Or«^n 

Pritchard 

Heard.  Tenn. 

Onsbam 

Quayle 

Hereuter 

Ouyer 

QuUleu 

Bcthune 

Hagedorn 

Rallsback 

Brcomfleld 

Hammer- 

Regula 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmidt 

Rinaldo 

BroyhUl 

Hansen 

Rlltcr 

Buchanan 

HarBha 

Robinson 

Burgener 

Hlnson 

Roth 

Butler 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Royer 

Carney 

Hughes 

Rudd 

Carr 

Hyde 

Satterneld 

Carter 

Jeffords 

Sawyer 

Chen  ay 

Jeffries 

Schul7e 

Clausen 

Kemp 

Sebfcllus 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Cllnger 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Coleman 

Lagomarslno 

Shuster 

Collins.  Tex. 

Leach,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

C-nable 

Lee 

Siiowe 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Snyder 

CC/ughlln 

Levltas 

Solomon 

Courter 

Livingston 

Spence 

Crane,  Daniel 

LoelSer 

St&ngeland 

Danle!.  R   W. 

L<itt 

.Stanton 

Dajinemover 

Lujan 

Stockman 

Davus,  M'Ich. 

LuDgran 

Si-mms 

Derwlnskl 

McCIorj- 

Tatike 

Devlne 

M  Dado 

Taylor 

L>t)raan 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Dougherty 

McEwen 

Trible 

Duncan.  Tena 

Uadlgan 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marks 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mralenee 

Whltehurst 

K.mery 

Marriott 

Whft^V— 

»dahl 

Mart  la 

WUllanis.  Ohio 

Krienbom 

Michel 

Winn 

Kvans,  Del 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wylle 

H;iid'ev 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Young.  Pla 

(■•■irsythe 

Moore 

NOT  VOTING — 85 

.AppIeRate 

Ford,  Mich 

McKlntMsy 

Ash'ej- 

Frost 

Mathis 

H.iidu.s 

Garcia 

Mattox 

Heard.  R.I 

Gramm 

M.ivroules 

Bonlor 

Guarlnl 

Mitchell,  Md 

Howen 

Haiure 

MiMirhead.  Pa 

Burton  Phillip  Hanlny 

Murphy,  NY. 

Cavanaueh 

Harkln 

Neal 

Collins,  ni 

mills 

Nedzl 

Cunnan 

Hoi  len  beck 

Nolan 

Crane.  Philip 

Hurt  Oil 

O'Brien 

Davis,  8  C. 

Ichord 

Pursell 

Deckard 

Jenrette 

Rhodes 

Dirklnacn 

Johnson,  CUo. 

Rcdlno 

Kngllsh 

Ke:iy 

Santtnl 

Fvans.  Oa. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Schroeder 

I  vn»lck 

Lewis 

Shannon 

P!sh 

McCloskey 

Spellman 

Thompson  Wilson.  Bob 

Trailer  WUsom,  C  H. 

Wampler  Wolff 

WlUlams,  Mont.  Wyatt 


WydJer 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Mo. 


'  1410 

The    Cleric    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Thompson  for,  with  Mr  Wampler 
against. 

Mr  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Shannon  for.  w.'h  Mr  Uerkard 
against. 

Mr  Ouarlnl  for.  with  Mr  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mrs  Pen- 
wick  against. 

Mr    Oarcla   for.   with   Mr    Fish   against. 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
against 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr 
Horton  against. 

Mr    Hanley   for.  with  Mr    Kelly  against 

Mr   Mavroules  for.  with  Mr   Lewis  against. 

Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
McCloskey  against. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr 
McKlnney  against 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with 
Mr   O'Brien  against. 

Mr    Wolff  for,   with   Mr    Pursell  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Wyd- 
ler  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Nolan   with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr    Nedzl   with  Mr    E^-ans  of  Georgia 

.Mr  A.shlpy  with  Mr  Gramm 

Mr    Beard  of  Rhode  Lsland  with  Mr   Hlllls 

Mr  Applepite  with  Mr  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr  Leath  of  Texas 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr  Bowen  with  Mr  Wyatt 

Mr    Baldu.s  with  Mr    Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr  Frost  with  Mr  Hance 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr  Jenrette 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr  Mattox 

Mr  Mathis  with  Mr  Nasi. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  HV  lllF  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  821.  the  Chair  announces  that 
in  not  less  than  I  hour  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  .Mr  [  I .  >Hi  lo  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  ,1:1  :    ;,  ;>  m-  of  Senate  amendments 

toHR    TnJ.i 

I  ^     :  ■  \ -.;>  n:  AR  Y    INQUIRY 

NT:  !  HI  N/.FX  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
p.i.':..i;:.i';,l,i.-y  mquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  FTJENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  resolution  just  passed,  the 
sentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
Plorioi  will  not  be  recognized  until  3:20 
pm  ;  is  that  correct? 

Th-  SPKA^^FR    At  least  3:20  p.m. 

Mr  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UNIP'\'ING  RULES  P'OR  PRE\'P:NTING 
COLLISIONS  ON  INLAND  WATERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  ST,'\TES 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiusent  lo  lake  Iroin  the  Si»eak- 
er's  desk  the  bill.  H  R  6671,  to  unify  the 
rules  for  prevent iiig  coUi.sions  on  the  in- 
land waters  of  the  Unit«i  Slates  with 
Senate  amendiiieni.s  iheret.o.  ;uid  fur- 
ther insist  on  disaKreeiiient  wiih  Senate 
amendment  No    70 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  K'entlenian  from  New 
York? 

There  wa-s  no  objtx'tioii 
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MAKINf,  TT-:(n{NIC'AI.  AND  CI^^RIfT- 
IM;  .A.MKNDMPrNTS  TO  PUBLIC 
!  .-WV  '.ts  .^98  UNIFORM  I  AW  ON 
r.ANKRUITCIES 

.M."  EDWARDS  ot  California  .M; 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill 
I S.  658 )  to  correct  technical  errors,  clar- 
ify and  make  minor  substantive  changes 
to  Public  Law  95-598.  with  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment. 
and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  658),  In- 
sert the  following: 

•mXE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  11  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
Section  1.  (a)  Section  101(2)  (D)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  Immediately  after 
"business". 

(b)  Section  101(8)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  101(9)  (B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "348(d).  502(e)(2)."  Immedlatelv  ar-er 
"section". 

(d)  Section  101(14»  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and"  Immediately  after  "trust.". 

le)  Section  101(24)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker  ■  and  In.sertliiK  stock- 
broker" In  lieu  thereof 

(f|  Section  101(26)(B)  of  rl'ie  II  r-f  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  clause  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  "the  kind 
specified  In  subparagraph  (Aid)  of  this 
paragraph;  and  "  and  inserting  "a  kind  spec- 
ified In  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of  this  para- 
graph;  and"  In  lieu  thereof:   and 

(2)  In  clause  (111,  by  striking  out  '  fcpa- 
rate"    each    place    It    appears   and    Inserting 

"nonpartnershlp"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  "the  kind  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  (II)"  and  Inserting  "a  kind  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (Aid)  or  (Aiil!)"ln 
Ueu  thereof. 

(gl  Section  101  of  title  i;  if  '.he  I'nlted 
States  Code   l.s   amended— 

(1)  by     redesignating    paragraphs      :i'ii 
136),    (37),    (38),    (39),    and    (40)    as    para- 
graohs  (36),  (37),  (38),   (40)  ,  (41)  ,  and     42) 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  ImmcrllHViv  iiffr  para- 
graph   (34)    the   following   new   par:iK''aph 

"(35)  "securities  clearing  aper.rv  rr.eana 
person  that  Is  registered  as  a  clearing-  a^cnrv 
under  section  17A  of  the  Securities  Exchange 


UMI 


Act  of  1934  (15  use  78q  I  i ,  or  whose  busi- 
ness Is  confined  to  the  performance  of  func- 
tions of  a  clearing  aL-ency  y.'ith  re-^pert  to 
■exempted  securities'  as  defined  In  section 
3il2i  of  sMoh  Art  i  l.";  U  S  C  78ci  12)  )  for  '.ho 
purposes  of  such  section  I7A;". 

(h)  Section  101i36i  I  A)  1X11)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated 
Is  amended  by  strtldng  out  "l.s  the  subjec  of 
a  registration  statement"  and  In.sertlng  "Is 
required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement"  In  Ueu  thereof 

(1)  Section  101(36)  (B)  (llli  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesl'-nated. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "commodl'y  "  the 
second  place  It  appears. 

(J)  .Section  101(36)  (B)  (vli  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated. 
Is  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  (xll)  of  subparagraph  (A)  "  and  In- 
serting "certificate  of  a  kind  ."specified  in  .-lub- 
paragraph   (A)(xll)  "  In  lieu  thereof,   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  subject  of  .such  a 
registration  statement  "  and  inserting  "re- 
quired to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement"  In  Ueu  thereof 

(k)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (38),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph 

"(39)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  who  may  be  a  debtcr  under  chapter 
9  of  this  title;". 

(I)  Section  101 1 41)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(41 )  'stockbroker'  means  person  — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  a 
customer,  as  defined  in  section  741  of  this 
title,  and 

"(B)  that  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
effecting  transactions  In  securities — 

"(1)   for  the  account  of  others,  or 

"(11)  with  members  of  the  general  public, 
from  or  for  such  person's  own  accoimt;". 

(m)  Section  101(42)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting ".  and  "  l!i  lle\i  thereof 

(n)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  l.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(43)  "United  States  ,  wheti  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense.  Includes  all  locations  where 
the  Judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales 
extends,  includln'?  territories  aiid  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  ". 

Sec  2  Section  I02i8)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  ametided  by  striking 
out  "continued  and  Inserting  "contained  ' 
In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strili- 
Ing  out  "stockholder  "  and  Inserting  "stock- 
broker "  In  Ueu  thereof 

(b)  Sections  103(d)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'except  with  respert  to  .section  746(ci 
which  applies  to  margin  payments  made  bv 
any  debtor  lo  a  commodity  broker  or  for- 
ward contract  merchant". 

8bc.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)(1),  (b)(1),  and 
(C)(1)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  "  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  "or  "  In  Ueu  thereof 

(b)  Subsections   (a),  (b)    and   (c)    of  sec- 
tion   108    of    title    II    of    the    United    States 
Code  are  each   amended   by  Inserting  "non- 
bankruptcy"    Immedlatelv  after  "appllrable 
and  Immediately  after  "entered  In  a  " 

(c)  Section  I08(ai  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  '".  or  any 
perMjn  to  who.se  rights  the  trustee  succeeds  " 
Immediately  after  "debtor" 

Id)  Section  neid)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 


""  d)  If  appllrable  law  or  an  agreement 
suspends  the  period  of  limltatmn  for  as.se.ss- 
mg  a  tax  liabiilty  of  the  debtor  as  of  the 
commencement  of  a  ca.se  under  this  title, 
such  sus  ,enslon  shall  not  expire  before  90 
days  foilowin"?  the  earlier  of — 

■"I  I  )  termination  or  expiration  of  the  stay 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  section 
505(C)  of  this  title,  after  which  assessment 
of  such  tax  liability  Is  permitted  "". 

(ei  Adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  If  applicable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing 
an  action  In  the  Unlt<>d  States  Tax  cv  urt. 
or  In  a  similar  Judicial  or  administrative 
forum  under  Stave  or  local  law.  and  if  any 
such  act  Is  stayed  under  section  362  of  this 
title,  such  period  shall  not  expire  be:ore  60 
days  after  termination  or  expiration  of  the 
stay  with  respect  to  any  such  petition  or 
action  ". 

Sec  5-  (a)  Section  I09ia)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "in  the  United  States."  the  first  place 
It  appears. 

(b)  Section  109(ci  (5)  (D)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "preference"  and  Inserting  "transfer  that 
Is  avoidable  under  section  647  of  this  title" 
In  Ueu  thereof 

(c)  Section  I09(di  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
""slOL'kholder"  .nd  In.senlng  "stockbroker""  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec  6  Section  303(bi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
""against  a  person"  immediately  after  "case". 

Sec  7  Section  303(J)(2i  of  tllle  II  of  the 
I'nlted  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  in.senlng  ""debtor"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sfc  8  Section  321  (bi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  inserting  "the  case"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec.  9  Section  322(b)  ( 1  i  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In.sertlng 
"required  to  be"  immediately  after  "bond". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  326(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  StAtes  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "of  this  title"  immediately  after  "7 
or  11"  and  by  strlklne  out  ".  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  two  percent  on  any  amount 
In  excess  of  $20  (X)0  but  not  in  exces.s  of 
$,"10  (X)0,  and  one  percent  on  any  amount  In 
exces-s  of  !;,'iO  r»00" 

(b)  ,Sect Ion  326(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read   as  follows- 

""(di  The  court  may  deny  allowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  If  the  trustee 
failed  to  make  diligent  innii'ry  into  facts 
that  would  permit  denial  of  allowance  under 
section  328(C)  of  this  '!?!e  or  with  knowl- 
ediTP  of  such  facts  emoloved  r>  prnfes.slona! 
person   under  section   327  of  this  title" 

Srr  11  SecMi^n  328(a)  of  tl'Ie  II  of  the 
United  Pta'es  CoHp  |s  amended  bv  striking 
out  "onintlclpatablp"  and  Insprtlnc  "not  ca- 
pable of  being  anticipated"  In  lien   thereof. 

Sec  12  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  Un'ted  S'ates  Code  Is  amended  bv  strlk- 
Ine  o''t  "and"  the  fi'-st  ntn'-e  It  appears  and 
Inserting   "or"   In    Ueu    thereof. 

(b)  Section  329rb)(l)  of  tIMe  II  of  the 
United  Stages  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  ln.sertlng  "estate"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

Set  13  lai  Section  330(a>  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(I)  by  strlklne  out  "'o  any  parties  in 
Interest  and  to  the  United  States  trustee"": 
and 

(21  in  paraoraoh  (1).  by  striking  out 
"time  'he  nature,  the  extent  and  the  value 
of  s"ch  s°r\'lc"s"  and  inserting  "nature,  the 
extent,  the  value  of  such  services,  the  time 
spent  on  such  services"  in  lieu  thereof 

(b)    Section   330  of  title   11    of  the  United 


States  Code  is  amended   !^y  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(CI  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title  the  com.-:ensatlon  paid  to  the  trustee 
serving  In  such  a  case  shall  be  not  less  than 
810  per  month  during  the  period  of  the 
administration  of  the  plan  confirmed  under 
section  1325  of  this  title". 

Sec  14  Section  341  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  341    Notice 

"There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  Is  ap- 
propriate, including  notice  to  any  holder  of 
a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  relief 
in  a  case  under  this  title". 

Sec  15  (a)  Section  342  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'§  342  Meetings  of  creditors  and  equity  se- 
curity holders 

"lai  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of 
this  title,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  order  for  relief  In  a  case  under  this 
litle.  ihere  shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditors. 

"(b)  In  a  ca.se  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

"(c)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
any  equity  security  holders. 

■(d)  The  court  may  not  preside,  at,  and 
may  not  attend,  any  meeting  under  this 
section". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
341  and  342  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

'"341     Notice. 

"342    Meetings   of   creditors   and   equity   se- 
curity holders  ". 
Sec.  16.  Section  343  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""341(a)  "  and  Inserting 
""342"  In  Ueu  thereof;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "examiner"  the  last 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  ""examine"  In 
lieu  thereof 

Sec  17  Section  344  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "'or 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral' 
imjnediately  before  the  period 

Sec.  17  Section  345  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new  subsection: 

"(c)  All  entities  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  invest  such  moneys  as  may  be 
required  under  this  section". 

Sec  18  (a)  .Section  346(c)  (2)  of  title  1 1  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'operation""  and  Inserting  "corpora- 
tion" in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  345if)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Stale  or  local". 

ic)  Section  346(g)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "",  as  adjusted  under  subsection  (J)  (5) 
of  this  section,". 

( d )  Section  343  ( J )  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (3).  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  i7). 

Sec  19  Section  347ia)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  chapter  129  of  title  28"  and  In- 
serting "under  section  725  of  title  31"  In 
■,ieu  thereof 

Sec  20  Section  348ib)  of  title  11  of  tfce 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "means"  and  inserting  "'refers  to"  m  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec  21  Section  349(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  pa.-agraph  (UmB).  by  striking  out 
"52'.<: ( 1)  ( 2 )  "•  and  insert. .ig  "■.'i22 1  h )  ( 2 )  "  in  lieu 
t.Mereof.   and 

(2)  in  paragraph  i2i,  by  striking  out  "522 
(Dd)""  and  inserting  "622(  h  i  <  2i  "  In  Ueu 
thereof. 
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Sec  22  Section  360(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  K  mnended  by  strlklnK 
out    'a"  and  insertliiK  '  A  '  In  lieu  thereof 

Ski  23  Section  361(1 1  of  title  II  of  the 
United  -States  Code  Is  amended  by  InsertlnK 
"a  rash  payment  or"  Immediately  after 
make  ' 

Sn  24  lai  Section  362(B)  Of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amende<V — 

(  1 )  by  Inserting  "and  section  365  of  this 
title'  Immediately  after  "of  this  section": 

(2)  In  paraKraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "action 
or"   Immediately   after   "other". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate" 
Immediately  after  "estate"  the  second  place 
It  appears,   and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (8)  ,  by  striking  out  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  similar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  State  or  local  law,  con- 
cerning the  debtor" 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  title  11  Of  the  United 
States  C"<jde  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  Is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
547(e)  i2)  of  this  title"  Immediately  after 
"title". 

(2|  In  paragraph  (4|.  by  striking  out  "or  " 
Immediately  after  "police"  and  Inserting 
"and  ■   In   lieu   thereof; 

I  31  In  paragraph  (6),  by  ;.trlklng  c;ut  "that 
are"  and  Inserting  "regarding"  in  lieu  thereof. 
by  striking  out  "commodity"  Inunedlately 
after  "forward",  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
',  or,  under  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setotT  of  any  mutual  debt  and  claim  of  a 
commtxllty  broker,  forward  contract  mer- 
chant, stockbroker,  or  securltIeK  clearln.^ 
agency  against  the  debtor  for  a  margin  pay- 
ment, as  defined  In  section  7'«  1  or  section  7B1 
of  this  title,  or  settlement  payment  arising 
out  of  a  commodity  contract,  a.s  deflried  In 
section  761  of  this  title  forward  contract  or 
securities  contract  as  defined  In  se<tl<)n  741 
of  this  title,  against  cash,  a  (security,  or  other 
property  held  by  s\ich  commodity  broker,  for- 
ward contract  merchant,  stockbroker,  or 
clearing  agency  to  margin,  guarantee,  or  se- 
cure such  commodity  contract,  forward  con- 
tract, or  securities  contract". 

(3»  In  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out 
"said"  and  In.serting  "the"  in  lieu  thereof 
and  by  striking  out  "or"  the  last  place  It 
appears. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and 

(5|  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  p.iragraphs: 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  filing  of  any  continuation  statement 
or  the  refiling  of  any  notice  of  a  Federal 
tax  Hen  retjulred  hv  nonbankruptcy  law  to 
maintain  perfection  of  a  security  interest 
or  the  tiling  of  such  tax  lien.  prof)erly  filed 
under  such  law  before  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition;  or 

"(10)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, of  the  presentment  of  a  ne^;otlable  In- 
strument and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and 
protesting  dishonor  of  such  an  Instrument." 

(cl  Section  362(c)(2)(B)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  states  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  In.serting  "or"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  362(d)  (2y  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "imder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  .section"  Immediately  after  "property" 
the  first  place  It  appears:  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (U|.  by  Inserting  "In 
a  case  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or  to 
an  effective  plan  In  a  case  under  chapter  13 
of  this  title  as  the  case  may  l)e"  Immmedl- 
tttely  after  "reorganl/jitlon" 

(e)  Section  362(e)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  — 


(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  Inserting  "the 
conclusion  of"  Immediately  after  "pending", 
and 

(21  by  striking  out  the  last  .sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  Tlie 
court  shall  order  such  stay  continued  In 
effect  [ending  the  conclushm  of  the  final 
hearing  under  sub.sectlon  ( d )  of  this  section 
If  there  Is  a  rea.sonable  likelihood  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  hear- 
ing If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection 
Is  a  preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final 
hearing  shall  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  da>'s  after  the  conclusion  of  such  pre- 
liminary hearing 

(f)  Section  362(f)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The" 
and  In.serting  Upon  request  of  a  party  In  In- 
terest, the",  and  by  Inserting  "with  or"  Im- 
mediately after  "court," 

Src  25  la)  Section  363(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "whenever  acquired"  Immediately  after 
"equivalents"  and  by  inserting  "and  Includes 
the  proceeds,  products,  oflsprlng.  rents,  or 
profits  of  pmperty  subject  to  a  security  In- 
terest as  provided  In  section  .552  ib)  of  this 
title  whether  existing  before  or  after  the 
cotiunencement  of  a  case  under  this  title" 
Immediately  after  "Interest" 

(b)  Section  3fi3ihi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting 
■(b)  ( I )  "  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  noiltlration  Is  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  use  18a)  In  the  case  of  a  tran.sacllon 
under  this  subsection,  then — 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  .such  notification  shall  be  given 
by  the  trustee,  and 

"(B)  notwlthstandln^c  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification  unless  the 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  other- 
wise ". 

ic)  Section  363(e)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "  with  or  without  a  hear- 
ing." Immediately  after  "court",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 

(d)  Section  363(f)  (3i  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  Interest"  tfie  second  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  all  liens  on  such  prop- 
erty" In  lieu  thereof 

(e)  Section  363(h)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Immediately  before"  and  Inserting  "at 
the  time  of"  In  lieu  thereof 

(fl  Section  363(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
StAtes    Code    Is    amended    by    striking    out 
cumpenatlon  '     and     In.serting    "compensa- 
tion" In  llevi  there»>r 

(g)  Se<-tlon  363ik)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "If  the  holder"  and  Inserting  "the  hold- 
er of  such  clatni  may  bid  at  such  sale,  and. 
If  such  holder"  In  lieu  thereof 

(h)  Section  363(1)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended- - 

(1)  by  striking  out  "conditions"  and  In- 
.serting    condition"  In  Uevi  thereof. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  Insert- 
ing "or  the  taking"  In  lieu  thereof,   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Interests  '  and  Insert- 
ing "Interest"  In  Ueu  thereof 

(1)  Section  363(ni  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "void"  and  Inserting 
"avoid"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(  2  I  by  striking  out  "voiding"  and  Inserting 
"avoiding"  In  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows  "In  addition  to  any  recovery 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may 
grant  Judgment  for  puiUtlve  damages  in  fa- 


vor of  the  estate  and  against  any  such  party 
that  entered  Into  such  an  agreement  In  will- 
ful disregard  of  this  sutjsectlon  " 

iji    Section   363  of  title   11   of   the  United 
States   Code    Ls   amended    by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(0)    In  any  hearing  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  Issue  of  adequate  protection,  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  Interest  In 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
Issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  Interest   ' 

Sec    26     (ai    Section  365ib)(2)(A)   of  title 
11  of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  an  Insider"  Immediately  after 
the  debtor" 

|b)   Section  365(ci  (  1  )  (  A)   of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 
11)   by  striking  out  "the  trustee  '  and  Insert- 
ing "an  entity  other  than  the  debtor  or  the 
debtor  In  possession"  In  Ueu  thereof,  and 

(  2  I  by  Inserting  "by  virtue  of  the  nature  of 
such  contract  or  lease"  immediately  before 
'    whether" 

(C)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  12)  of  section  365 
(di  of  ti'le  II  of  the  United  States  C,>de  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "In"  and  In- 
serting "Notwithstanding  section  108(b)  of 
this  title.  In"  in  Ueu  thereof 

idi  Section  365(di(2)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  svibject  to  the  court's  approval"  Immed- 
iately after  "trustee  "  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears 

(e)  Section  365(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

ill  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  ". 
lease   or  applicable  law"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  "  and  In.serting  "an  entity  other  than 
the  debtor  or  the  debtor  In  possession  "  In 
Ueu  thereof 

(f)  Section  365(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  Comma  Immediately  after  "applicable 
law" 

(g)  Section  365(h)(1)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "treat  the  lease  "  and  Inserting  'treat 
such  lease  "  In  Ueu  thereof 

ih)  Section  365(h|i2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserl- 
inf  under  such  lease"  Immediately  after 
"debtor" 

(I)  Section  365(1)  (2)  (A)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  crmma  after  "may"'  and  hv  Inserting 
"under  such  contract  "  Immediately  after 
"debtor"". 

(])  Section  365(j)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"'  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

Sec  27  Section  366(a)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  ln.sertlng 
"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or  "  Immediately  after  "basis'" 

Sec  28  Section  601(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
Unl'ed  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting 
"502(e)(2)."  Immediately  before  '"SOSlf)" 

SEC  29  (a)  Section  602(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"general"  Immediately  before  ""partner" 

(b)  Section  602(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  •■(e)(2)."  Immediately 
after  ■"subsections'^; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ■"In  lawful  currency  of  the 
United  States"  Immediately  after  "claim"  the 
second  place  It  appears; 

(3 1  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
■".  and  unenforceable  against""  and  Inserting 
■"and  "  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(4i  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  "other 
than  unmatured  Interest  due  to  an  original 
l.ss\ie  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  l 
percent  of  the  stated  redemption  P"""^^  ', 
maturity   multiplied   by  the  number  of  fu" 
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years    from    the    date    of    original    lssu>    to 
maturity"  Immediately  after  "Interest""; 

(5l  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3i  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7). 
(8),  and  (9i  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5i. 
(6l.   (7).  and    (8i.  respectively. 

(6)  In  paragraph  (3i.  as  so  redesignated, 
by  Inserting  "the"'  Immediately  after 
"exceeds". 

(7)  In  paragraph  (5i.  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "the  claim  "  and  inserting 
"such  claim  "  In  Ueu  thereof,  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  'petition",  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  523(a)  (6 1'  Immediately  after  "523 
(a)  (5)"; 

(8i  by  amending  paragraph  (6).  as  so 
redesignated,   to  read   as  follows: 

"(6)  If  such  claim  Is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim 
exceeds — 

"(A)  without  acceleration,  the  greater 
of— 

■■(I)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs;  or 

■'(II)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to 
exceed  the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"(B)  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier 
of— 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition. 
or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  re- 
possessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the 
leased  property,'  ,   and 

(9'  In  paragraph  (7)  as  so  redesignated, 
by  Inserting  "the  claim  of  an  employee  " 
Immediately  before  "for  damages  ".  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  in  subparagraph  (A)(1)  and 
Inserting  '■or'"  In  Ueu  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  first  place  It  appears  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  "any"  in  Ueu 
thereof,  and  by  ln.sertlng  a  comma  Immedi- 
ately after  "such  contract'"  In  subparagraph 
(B) 

(c)  Section  602(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (Ii.  by  Inserting  "the" 
before  "fixing  "  and  by  striking  out  "closing" 
and  Insertlpj  "administration"  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and 

(21  In  paragraph  (2i,  by  Inserting  "right 
to  payment  arising  from  a"'  Immediately 
after  "any""  and  by  striking  out  "■If  such 
breach  gives  rise  to  a  right  to  paymenf 

(d)  Section  502(d)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  542.  543.  550.  or  553  of",  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  522(f).  522(h).  544.  545.  547 
548.  549.  or  724(a)  of",  and  by  striking  out 
■'section  522il).  642.  643.  550.  or  653  of". 

le)  Section  502(e)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'and  (b)^"  and  Insert- 
ing •■.  (b).  and  (c)^'  In  Ueu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  the  commas  Immediately  before 
and  Immediately  after  ""or  has  secured'^. 

|2)  In  subparagraph  (Bl.  by  Inserting  ■'or 
disallowance"  Immediately  after  "■allow- 
ance"; and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
■■requests  subrogation"  and  Inserting  "asserts 
a  right  of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor  "  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
'■to  the  rights  of  such  creditor^' 

(f)  Section  502 ( h )  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■522 
(1)"  and  Inserting  '■622^^  In  Ueu  thereof 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  ( 1 )  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  arising  from  payment  from  the 
e.state  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
missions. Including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay.  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  filed. ■■ 

( h )  Section  502  ( J  i  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■■(J)  A  claim  that  has  been  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed may  be  reconsidered  for  cause  .A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  made  to 
a  holder  of  an  allowed  claim  on  account  of 
such  allowed  claim  that  Is  not  reconsidered, 
but  If  a  reconsidered  claim  Is  allowed  and  Is 
of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's  claim, 
such  holder  may  not  receive  any  additional 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  on  ac- 
count of  such  holder's  allowed  claim  until 
the  holder  of  such  reconsidered  and  allowed 
claim  receives  payment  on  account  of  such 
claim  proportionate  In  value  to  that  already 
received  by  such  other  holder.  This  subsec- 
tion does  not  alter  or  modify  the  trustee's 
right  to  recover  from  a  creditor  any  excess 
payment  or  transfer  made  to  such  creditors  " 

Sec  30  Section  503(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately after  "be  allowed"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)(1),  by  Insert- 
ing "or  required  to  be  collected  or  withheld 
from  another  with  respect  to  any  payment 
made  by  or  to  the  estate'^  Immediately  after 
■estate"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after  "credit",  and 
by  Inserting  "Incurred  by  the  estate  "  Imme- 
diately  after    "paragraph": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  ■"(a)  " 
immediately  after  ""330"'; 

( 5 )  In  paragraph  ( 3 ) .  by  Inserting  a  comma 
Immediately  after  "paragraph  (4)  cf  this 
subsection". 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3)(C).  by  striking  out 
the  ccwima  immediately  after  "case"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5) .  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon: 

(8)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  Ueu  thereof, 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Incurred  by  a  committee  appointed  under 
section  1102  of  this  title  ". 

Sec  31  Section  505(a)  of  title  11  Of  the 
United   States   CoAe  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "or  lia- 
bility of  an  entity  for"  Immediately  after  "or 
legality  of  "  and  by  striking  out  ".  whether 
or  not  paid,  and  whether  or  not  contested 
before  and  adjudicated  by  a  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion "  and  inserting  ""or  paid"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  inserting  •■or 
liability  of  an  entity  for^^  Immediately  after 
"or  legality  of""  and  by  striking  out  ""or  le- 
gality" and  Inserting  "",  legality,  or  liability"" 
in  Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (21(B)(1).  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or  "  In  Ueu  thereof: 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  may  offset  against 
a  claim  for.  or  request  for  payment  of.  a  tax 
liability  any  counterclaim  with  resoect  to 
such  tax  liability  for  the  same  taxable  period. 
event,  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to  which  the 
claim  or  request  for  payment  relates,  and 
mav  where  aporoprlate.  order  a  net  credit  or 
refund  to  be  made  to  the  estate  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  aonlv  If.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  case  under  this  title, 
the  debtor  had  filed  s'ult  for  refund  relating 
to  su-h  taxable  period,  event  act  (or  failure 
to  act  I .  and  If  the  .stay  on  contlntiatlon  of 
such  suit  Is  terminated  under  section  362  of 
this  title". 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Section  606(s)  of  title  11  of  the 


United  States  Ccxle  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  (S)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor  either 
secured  by  a  Hen  on  property  in  which  the 
estate  has  an  Interest  or  that  Is  subject  to 
setoff  under  section  553  of  this  title  Is  a 
secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
such  lien  or  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may  be.  and. 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  creditor  does 
not  have  recourse  under  any  agreement  or 
applicable  nonbankruptcy  law  against  the 
debtor  on  account  of  such  claim.  Is  an  un- 
secured claim  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of 
such  lien  or  the  amount  so  subject  to  setoff 
IS  less  than  the  amount  of  such  allowed 
claim  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
value  shall  be  determined  In  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  valuation  and  of  any  disposi- 
tion proposed  for  such  property  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  any  hearing  on  disposition  or 
use  or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's 
interest". 

(bl  Section  506(b)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ■'for" 
immediately  after  ■■provlded^^ 

( c )  Paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  section  606 
(d)  of  title  11  of  tl:e  United  States  Code  ara 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(I  )  such  claim  was  disallowed  only  under 
secUon  502(b)(5)   or  502(e)   of  this  title:  or 

■■|2)  such  claim  is  not  an  allowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  failure  of  any  entity 
to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  section 
501   of  this  title  " 

Sec.  33  (a)  Section  607(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

{ 1 )  In  paragraph  (3) .  by  Inserting  a  comma 
after  "severance'^; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  ani  Insertlne  '■an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  "  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)(1).  by  inserting 
"each"  Immediately  after  ""covered  by". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  Inserting  "only" 
immediately  after  ""units.""; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6)  (A),  by  amending 
clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  to  read  as  follows 

"  1 11 )  assessed  within  240  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition:  or 

"(ill)  not  assessed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  but  not  prohibited,  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  case,  from 
being  assessed  under  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations,  other  than  a  tax  or  customs  duty 
of  a  kind  excepted  from  discharge  solely 
under  section  523  ( a  i  (  1  1  ( B )  or  523  (a)(3)(C) 
of  this  title.":  and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6)(D).  by  striking  out 
"earned  from  the  debtor'  and  inserting  "".  or 
paid"  in  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
""whether  or  not  actually  paid  before  such 
date". 

( b )  Section  507  (b)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  tile,  if  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362.  363.  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  Interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  that  has  In'erest  In  oroperty 
of  the  estate  or  If  the  court  finds  that  there 
Is  adequate  protection  of  such  Interest  by  a 
leln  on  such  property  and  If.  notwithstand- 
ing such  protection,  the  holder  of  such  In- 
terest has  a  claim  allowable  under  section 
503(b)  (1)  of  this  tlt'e  arlslnq  from  the  stay 
of  action  against  such  property  under  section 
362  of  ths  title,  from  the  use.  sale  or  lease  of 
such  proTjerty  under  section  363  of  this  title, 
or  from  the  granting  of  a  Hen  un-'er  section 
364(d)  of  this  title  then  such  holder's  allow- 
able claim  shall  have  priority  over  every 
other  claim  of  a  kind  soecified  in  subsection 
(  a )  (  1  1  of  this  section  " 

(C)  Section  507(c)  of  tlt'e  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■'shall 
be  treated  the  same"  and  Inserting  •"has  the 
same  priority  "  in  lieu  thereof 

(di  Section  507(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  In  sub- 
section |a)(3).  (81(4),  (a)(5).  or  (a)(6)  of 
this  section  Is  held  by  an  entity  other  than 
the  original  holder  ol  such  claim,  then  such 
claim  Is  entitled  to  priority  under  each  such 
subsection,  as  the  case  may  be.  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  value  actually  transferred 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  original  holder 
on  account  of  the  transfer  of  such  claim  by 
such  original  holder  " 

Sec  34.  (a)  Section  S09(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'subsection  (b)  and"  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion (b)  or"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting 
"against  the  debtor"  immediately  after  "a 
creditor" 

(b)  Section  609(b)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  a"  and  Inserting  'of  such  "  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(0)  Section  50e(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 509  or  this  title"  and  Inserting  "this 
.section"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  35.  Section  510(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Statej  Code  13  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Par  the  purpose  of  dii^trtbutlon  under 
this  title,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of 
a  purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  afnilate  of  the  debtor  or  for  damages 
arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  sum 
a  security  shall  be  subordln.ited  to  ail  claims 
or  Interest;  that  are  senior  to  the  claim  or 
Interest  represented  by  such  security  ". 

Stc  36  lai  Section  f^21(  1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Ole  a  list  of  criMlltors  and.  unless  th-- 
court  orderc  otherwise  a  schedule  of  assets, 
liabilities,  and  equity  tnteicrts.  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  Section  521(3)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ". 
whether  or  not  Immunity  Is  granted  under 
section  344  of  this  title"  Immediately  after 
"estate"  the  second  place  It  appears 

Sec  37  Ini  Section  522(ai  (2)  of  title  11 
of  the  Unlttd  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ".  or  with  re.ijject  to  property  that 
becomes  property  of  the  estate  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  becomes 
property  of  the  estate"  Immedlatelv  after 
"petition". 

(b)  Section  522(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Cod*"  1<  amende-l  to  reed  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwlth.standlnt;  section  541  of  this 
title,  an  Individual  deotor  may  exempt  from 
property  of  the  estate  eifh»r — 

"(1)  property  wherever  located  of  a  kind 
specified  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  .sec- 
tion, unless  the  State  law  that  la  applicable 
to  the  debtor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  specifically  does  not  sc  author- 
ize, or 

"(2)  any  property  or  Interest  of  the  debtor 
In  property,  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  to  the  extent  that  such  property 
or  Interest  Is  exempt  or  not  f  uhject  to  process 
or  levy  under  Federal  law.  other  than  .■sub.sec- 
tlon  Id)  of  thli  section,  or  is  exempt  or  not 
subject  to  levy  by  a  creditor,  of  only  the 
debtor,  on  a  simple  contra'-t  whether  or  not 
such  a  creditor  exists,  under  State  or  local 
law  that  Is  applicable  en  th*'  date  of  the  fil- 
ing of  the  petition  at  the  place  In  which  the 
debtors  domicile  has  been  located  for  the 
180  days  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  flUnfe  of  the  petition,  or  for  a  longer  por- 
tion of  such  180-dnv  i^f'U'Ki  thaii  in  any 
other  place.". 

(c)  Section  .'.22'r)  of  title  11  of  the  fnfcfl 
■States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fo::  >-as 

•  r)  Unlefis  the  ca-se  Is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  la  not  liable 
dii.-lni,-  or  nfter  the  ca.«  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  arose,  or  that  Is  determined 
under  .section  502  of  this  title  as  If  sich  debt 


had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  except — 

'"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  In  section 
523(a)(1).  523(a)(6).  or  623(ai(6)  of  thU 
title;   or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  Hen  that  la — 

"(A)(1)  not  avoided  under  sut>sectlon  (f) 
or  (g)  of  thLs  section  or  under  section  644, 
545.  647.  548.  549.  or  724ia)   of  this  title;  and 

"(11)  not  void  under  section  606(d)  of  this 
title:  or 

■■|B)  a  tax  Hen.  notice  of  which  Is  properly 
filed,  whether  or  not  surh  Hen  is  avoided 
under  section  645(b)   of  this  title."'. 

(d)  Section  522(d)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    "that  are" 

(el  Section  522(ei  of  title  11  of  Uie  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  in- 
serting  "an  exemption'"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that'  and  Inserting 
"to  the  extent  of  such  claim  with  respect 
to  property"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  section 
to  avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection  (g)"' 
and  by  inserting  •",  (g).  (h). "  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

I  4)  by  strlKlng  out  "to  exempt  property,  or 
under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  to  re- 
cover property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer." 

(f)  Section  522(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exemptions'"  and  In- 
serting "an  exemption""  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(21  In  paragraph  (2)  (.A),  by  Inserting 
■'lewelry,  or"  Immediately  after  "crops.",  and 
striking  out  ".  or  Jewelry  that  are"  after 
"musical  Instruments'" 

(g)  Section  622<gi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  a.i  follows 

•ig)  Nothwlth.standlng  any  waiver  of  an 
exemption,  the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer 
or  recover  a  setoff  of  propertv  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  \mder  subjection 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  trustee 
attempts  to  recover  such  property  or  avoid 
such  trarwfer.  if — 

■"(1)(A)  such  transfer  Is  avoidable  by  the 
txTiatee  under  section  544.  545.  547.  548,  549. 
or  724(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee   under  section   553  of   this  title; 

"iBl  such  transfer  -Aaa  not  a  voltmtary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor:  and 

"■(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(2)  such  transfer  Is  in  satisfaction  of  a 
Hen  of  a  kind  specified  In  subsection  (f)  (2) 
of  this  section  " 

<h)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(h)  111  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (gl  of  this  section  Is  subtect  to  the 
limitations  of  section  550  of  this  title  to 
whlcn  the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a 
transfer  or  recover  such  a  se>toff  under  this 
title  is  sub'ect 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  pronertv  re- 
covered by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor. 
If— 

"(A)(K  such  property  otherwUe  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection   (I)   of  this  section. 

"(11)  such  transfer  wai  not  a  voluntary 
trajvsfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor;  and 

"  I  111 )  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"iB)  such  transfer  Is  of  a  kind  specified 
In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section." 

(1)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code   Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section  property  disen- 
cumbered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f). 
(g),  or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the 


debtor  could  have  exempted  .such  property 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  hiui 
such  property  not  been  enciunbered.  trans- 
ferred, or  set  off."" 

(Jl  Section  6221))  of  U'le  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"(J)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  particular 
kind  of  property  under  stib=ecUon  il)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  kind  of  prope.-tv  utider 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  dees  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  specified  for  such  kind 
<.f  property  la  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

(ki  Section  522(k)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  ( 1) ,  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and   inserting     "(D"    In    lieu    tliereof:    and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  :>ut 
"hi  '  and  insering  "(g) "  In  lieu  thereof,  and 
bv  striking  out  or  of  recover>'  al  property 
under  subsection   (l)(l)   of  this  sectlt/n," 

(1)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
states  Code  Is  amended  by  st-lklng  out  "".  or 
may  claim  property  as  exempt  from  property 
of  the  estate'  and  by  Insertlni;  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a 
dependent  of  the  debtor  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  propertv  of  the  estate" 

Sec  38  (ai  Section  523(ai  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  l.s  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  ""ob- 
taining" each  pla<-e  It  appears,  and  by  rtrlk- 
ing  out  "refinance  of  credit,"  and  Inserting 
"refinancing  of  credit,  to  the  extent  ob- 
tained "  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "(6)  " 
eich  Diace  II  appears  and  Inserting  "(7)"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (S)  to  read  as 
follows 

"(5 1  to  a  spouse  former  spouse,  or  'hlld  of 
the  debtor,  for  support  of  such  cJilld.  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  such  debt  Includes  a  lla- 
bllltv  designated  as  support  unless  such 
liability  actually  Is  In  the  nature  of  fupport;" 

(4)  by  redesignating  p-<rapraphs  f6'.  (7). 
i8i .  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  i9i.  and 
1 101    respectively;  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(6)  to  a  spouse  or  former  .spouse  of  the 
debtor  for  alimony  to,  maintenance  for.  or 
support  of  such  spouse,  but  not  to  tJ'.e  extent 
that  such  debt  Includes  a  liability  designated 
OA  allmonv.  maintenance,  or  support  unless 
surh  llabllltv  actually  Is  In  the  nature  of  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  support;" 

(b)  Section  523(bi  of  title  1!  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  -strlklne  out  "(8)" 
and  Inserting  ""(9)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(CI  Section  523 ic)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  Immedlatelv  after  "debt"'  the  first  time 
it  appears,  and  bv  striking  out  "(6)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "(7)"  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  39  (al  SecMon  524(a)  of  title  1!  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "any  act"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "an  act"  li:  I'eu 
thereof;  and 

(2i  In  paragraph  i2),  bv  InFertlne  a  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "recover",  by  Inserting 
"wherever  located  and  bv  whomever  held, 
whether  fMrec'ed  t.ward  the  deb'or  or  any 
other  entry,  and  "  immedlatelv  after  "prop- 
erty of  the  debtor.",  and  by  Inserting  ".  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  provided  under  section 
522(c)  of  this  title"  Immediately  after 
"waived" 

(b)  Section  524(0  (<)  (BWII  i  of  title  11 
of  the  Unlte<l  States  Code  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "redemntlon  under  section  722 
of  this  title"'  and  inserting  "'the  terms  and 
conditions  of  redemption  by  the  debtor"  In 
lieu  thereof 
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CI  Sectl(  n  .'124  ;d)  of  tltip  11  of  the  United 
Sla!'-.'>  t.t-di'  Is  amended — 

{II  '.n  ;>.i.' t.  'Hph  ilMBldli.  bv  Iri-sertln^; 
"and""  Inin.pdlately  after  the  semicolon:   and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2i ,  by  striking  cut  "sub- 
section" the  second  tune  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "bectirn'    m  l.P'i  thereof. 

Sec.  40.  Section  525  of  title  :i  of  the 
United  States  Code  l,  amciided  by  inserting 
"the  "  Immediately  before  "Perl.shable". 

Sec.  41.  (a)  Section  54;  (H'  tf  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  L=  f..nienc:ecl-- 

(1)  by  striking  oxit  "uLder"  the  second 
place  It  appears; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  by  whcmivt r  held' 
immediately  after  "located  "; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3) ,  by  Insert'.r.^  '  329!bi 
363(n)."  Immediately  after    "section"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5) .  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  In-sertlng  "Any"  Ir  lieu  thereof:  and 

(5)  tn  paragraph  (6).  by  striKing  o'.it 
'and  "  and  inserting  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  f)41;c I  oMlMe  11  of  t.hp  U.-lt<'d 
States  Code  !f  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "in  an  agreement  trans- 
fer Instrument,  or  applicable  law"  immedi- 
ately after  ""provision";  arrl 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  out 
"'the  takli.g"  and  inserllnt  "taiclnt:"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting  'before  such  com- 
mencement" immediately  after  "cvLstodlan' 

(C)  Section  541(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)  ' 
Immediately  after  "(a) ". 

Id)  Sertlun  541 'e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
StateK  Code  Is  repealed. 

Sec  42  Section  542(e)  ot  title  n  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"to  t-arn  over  or"  Immediately  before  dis- 
close ". 

Sec.  43.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  title  u  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "  .  produjt.  off.'spnn.'  rcn;.s  ■.  r  prof- 
Its  Immediately  after  ""proree  J- 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  Tlt;p  n  of  the 
Unltec  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paratrraph  (1).  bv  insertir.t:  hPll 
by  or  '  Immedla-Lely  after  deinor  "  and  by 
Inserting  "  product,  offspring,  reni,s,  or 
profits"    Immediately   after     'proceeds   ,    and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2) .  by  inserting  .  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  i:nmcd!atoi\ 
after  ""proceeds", 

(C)  Section  543(c)  of  title  11  or  the  United 
S»a*es  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property"  Immediately  after  "property", 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Insert. ng  that 
has  been"  Immediately  before  "approved" 

'd,.  Section  54:i  of  title  ! :  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  ame.nded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following   new  sub'-ectlons : 

"(e)  For  pjrposes  of  this  section,  custo- 
dian shall  not  include  an  a^sslenee  under  a 
general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor"s  creditors  that  vk-as  appointed  or 
toolc  possession  more  thar.  120  davs  before 
the  date  of  the  filln^'  of  the  petition,  but 
the  trustee  or  the  rnrrt  may  nevertheless. 
and  at  any  time  require  such  an  assignee  to 
file  an  accountlne  as  set  forth  In  sub.sectlon 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  suOse?tlon  lei,  the 
term  'genera;  assignment  for  the  benef:t  of 
the  debtor's  creditors'  mean.s  an  assignment 
which  is  for  the  tienefit  of  ail  of  the  debtors 
creditors  ", 

Sec.  44.  la)  Section  .■''44ia)  of  tlt'e  11  of 
the  United  .states  Crde  u  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  il,  bv  Inserting  "'such" 
Immediately   after    "obtained  "; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2|  by  striking  out  ": 
and"  and  in.sertlng  ":  or"  In  lieu  thereof: 
and 

(3)  in  paragranh  i .'!  i     bv  in-^r' Imr  "    nthtr 
than,  flxtu.'es."  Immediateiv  after  "nropertv' 
and    by   inserting    "and    has   perfected    such 


transfer  "  Immediately  after  "purchaser"  the 
second  place  r.   appears 

Sec  45.  Section  546  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States   Code   is  amended — 

I  !  I  In  pa-'agraph  (  1  i  i  A  i  ,  by  striking  o-j' 
"Is'    immediately  after  "debtor"; 

i2i  in  p.iragraph  (IiiCi.  by  striking  out 
apponted  '  and  inserting  "appointed  or 
authonzea    to    take'   In   lieu   thereof;    and 

i3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  case  '  in  lieu 
thereof 

.<f,.-  4f,  a  I  .Sectioi.  546  a.  of  title  r.  of 
♦!,p  'nited  States  Code  is  atnended  In  para- 
►■rap!.  ill  by  striking  out  "and"  and  insert- 
ing  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  546ib)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544.  545,  or"  and  In- 
serting 'a  trustee  under  sections  544.  546 
and"  In  lieu  thereof 

ic)  Section  546(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"'  and  in- 
serting "i  trustee""  in  lieu  thereof, 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
it  appears. 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods'  immeoiateiy 
after  "seller"  the  first  place  It  appears. 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods  "  immediately 
after  "business,"  and  inserting  "that  has  sold 
goods"  la  lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  12).  by  Inserting  "the' 
immediately  after    "if",  and  by  striking  out 

"an  administrative  expense  "  and  inserting  "a 
claim  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  503(0/ 
of  this  title""  In  ilea  thereof 

Id)  Section  546  of  title  I!  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  addir.g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Notwlths'anding  sections  544.  545. 
547  548ian2>,  and  648ibl  of  this  title,  the 
iniMee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section  741 
or  761  of  this  title,  deposit,  cr  sctilement 
payment,  m.ade  by  or  to  a  commodry  broker, 
forward  contract  merchant,  stockbroker  '-'t 
securities  clearing  agency,  that  is  made  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  case,  except 
under  section  548ia)  1 1 1  of  this  title  ". 
'Sec,  47,  lai  Section  547ia)  of  tltfe  U  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  i2).  by  Inserting  "in- 
cluding proceeds  of  such  property  "'  Imme- 
diately after  "law.",  and 

i2)     In    paragraph     (4i      by    striking    out 
,  without  penalty"  and  by  Inserting  "With- 
out penalty"  Immediately  after  "payable". 

I  b  I  Section  547 1  b  )  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  ou:  of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  inserting  "of  an 
interest  of  the  debtor  In  property"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(C)  Section  547(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2iiA),  by  inserting  "by 
the  debtor"  Immediately  after  "incurred"; 

I  2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "of" 
'.he  lirst  place  It  appears  and  inserting  'that 
creates  "  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  i3i  .&),  by  Insert ine  "on 
or"  immediately  after  "perfected"  and  by 
striking  oi.^  "such  security  Interest  at- 
ta(he,s  and  Inserting  "the  debtor  receives 
possession  of  ,^ufh  property  '  in  '.•.eu  •  :ereof 
and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out 
""of"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insertitic 
"that  creates  ■  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ine  out  "al!  se.-urlty  interest  "  and  inserting 
"all  such  .secarlty  interests"  in  lieu   thereof 

dl  Section  547(dl  of  title  11  of  The  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 


(li  by  striking  out  "A"  and  Insertl.-ig 
"The"  In  lieu  thereof, 

i2i  by  inserting  "an  interest  In'  Imme- 
diately after  "transfer  of": 

i3)     by    Inserting     'to    or    for    the    benefit 
of  a  surety'   immediately  after    transferred" 
and 

i4)  by  inserting  '  s'JCh  :.'!.med;a:e;>  afte- 
"reimb'arseme.nt  of  ". 

lei  Section  547ie)  of  title  11  cf  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

I  1 )  by  ame.-^.dlng  paragraph  ill  to  read 
as  follows 

"II)  For  the  purposes  of  thLs  section  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when  either 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  debtor  of 
real  property,  other  than  fixtures  or  a 
creditor  en  a  simple  contrart,  against  whom 
applicable  lay  perml'.-s  ^Uf-l.  transfer  to  tx 
perfected,  cant.ot  acquire  an  Interest  In 
stich  real  property  cr  a  Judicial  lien  on  per- 
sonal property  that  is  superior  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  trans'eree  "     ar.d 

(2)  m  paragraph  i2i  Ci^ii,  by  striking 
out  "and'    and  inserting     or'    m  Ilea  '.hereof 

(f)  Section  547  cf  t;'le  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  'he 
end   thereof   ine   following    new    sutise^tion 

"  »■  i  For  the  p,^rp^;e;  of  ■..-as  ser'..jn.  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avold- 
ability  of  a  transfer  i:nier  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  i:. 
interest  against  -whom  recovery  c*  avo'd- 
ance  is  sought  has  the  bu.-den  of  proving 
the  i,onavoidabllltv  of  a  fansftr  t:nder  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  section 

Sec,  48.  la,  Section  &48,a,  of  tl-'.e  II  of 
the  United   S'.ates  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  il).  by  striking  ou; 
"occurred  and  inserting  'was  made"  in 
lieu  thereof;  ana 

(2)  m  paragraph  i2)iB)(U),  bv  irsertlng 
"or  a  transaction'  Immediately  after  '  e:.- 
gaged  in  buiiness" 

(&)  Section  548i  bi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor'  each  place  it  Appears  and  Inserting 
"such  debtor"  in  T.eu  thereof. 

,  CI  Section  548'Ci  of  title  11  Of  the  Uni'.ed 
States  Code  1j  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "or  may  retain"  imme- 
diately after  ""Hen  on"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "",  may  retain  any  lien 
transferred.". 

(d)  Section  548(d)(1)  of  title  i:  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""becomes  so  far"  and  Inserting  "is  so 
In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "such  trans- 
fer could  have  been"  and  Inserting  "appli- 
cable law  permits  such  transfer  to  be  "  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "occurs"  and 
inserting  ""is  made"  in  lieu  thereof 

le)  Section  548idii2iiBi  of  title  1".  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  forward  contract  merchant"  and 
inserting  ".  forward  contract  merchant, 
stockbroker,  or  securities  clearmg  agency"  in 
lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "761 1 15)' 
and  Inserting  "741  or  761  "  in  iieu  thereof. 

Sec.  49.  (a)  Section  549ia)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  and  ic)"  and  in- 
serting "(b)  or  ( c  I '"  in  lieu  thereof    and 

(2)  ui  paragraph  i2)  ( A) .  by  inserting  ""on- 
ly"' immediately  after  "authorized". 

lb)  Section  549  I  b  I  of  title  11  of  the  U--.lt.ec 
Stales  Code  is  amended — 

, !  I  by  inserting  ""the  trustee  may  not  avatd 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section"  im- 
mediately after  "involuntary  case."; 

i2)  by  striking  out  "tha-  occurs"  and  in- 
serting "made"  m  lieu  thereof: 

I.'' I  by  striking  cut  "is  valid  against  the 
trustee  to  the  extent  of  and  Inserting  "to 
the  extent"'  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

i4i  bv  !nse-ting  "is"  Immediately  before 
"given" 
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(c)  Section  549(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code   is  amended  to   read  ^s   follows: 

■■(C)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section IB)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commeiireinent  of  the  case 
and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value  unless  a 
copy  or  notice  of  the  petition  was  filed,  where 
a  conveyance  of  such  real  property  may  be 
recorded  to  perfect  such  transfer,  before  such 
transfer  Is  so  perfected  that  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser of  such  property,  against  whonj  ap- 
plicable law  permits  such  transfer  to  be  per- 
fected, could  not  acquire  an  Interest  that  Is 
superior  to  the  interest  of  such  good  faith 
purchaser  A  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the  case 
and  for  less  than  present  fair  equivalent 
value  has  a  lien  on  the  property  tran.sferred 
to  the  extent  of  any  present  value  given,  un- 
less a  Ci)py  or  noUce  of  the  petition  was  so 
filed  before  such  transfer  was  so  perfected  '■ 

(d)  Section  549(d)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and'^  and  Inserting    ■or'  In  lieu  thereof 

Sw  50  (a)  Section  550(a)  of  title  II  of 
the   United   States   Code    Is  amended 

(li  by  Inserting  "363(n),'  Immediately 
before  ■■544^'. 

(2 1  by  inserting  ■•553(b)"  immediately 
after    ■549.  '.  and 

i3)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "Im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of  and  Insert- 
ing ■subsequi'iii  transferee  of  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

(b)  Section  550(b)(2)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amerided  by  striking 
out  "Immediate  or  mediate"  and  Inserting 
'subsequent  '  In  lieu  thereof 

ici  Section  55oidi  i>f  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Ls  ametided 

(1)  In  paragraph  il)(A).  by  Inserting  "or 
accruing  to'  Immediately  after  "by". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  striking  out 
■'value '■  and  In.sertlng  the  value  of  such 
property'  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  Iti  paragraph  (2|  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  iF)  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

■■(D)  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
Hen  on  such  property  that  Is  superior  or 
equal   to  thi-  rights  of   the  estate,   and",    and 

i4i  In  paragraph  t2\.  by  rede  l-natlng 
subparagraph   iF)   as  subparagraph   lE) 

(d)  Section  550iei(l)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  C(xle  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  "or"  In  Ile'i  thereof 

Sec-  51  Section  551  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
only  with  respect  ti>  property  of  the  estate" 

Sec  52  Section  552ib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(I)  by  Inserting  "622."  Immediately  after 
"506(c), ■•, 

(2  I  by  striking  out  'a  secured  part  y  enter' 
and  Inserting  ■■an  entity  entererf '■  In  lieu 
thereof    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent" 
and  Inserting  "except  to  any  extent"  In  Ileu 
thereof 

Hr.c  53  (a)  Section  553(a)  of  title  II  of 
the   United  States  Code   Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
other  than  under  section  &02(b)(3)  of  this 
title  ". 

(21  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (Bl  and  Inserting  In  lleti  thereof 
the   following   new   subparagraph 

"(B)(1)  on  or  after  90  days  before  the 
date  of   the  filing  of   the   petition. 

"(ID    while  the  debtor  was  Insolvent,    and 

"(111)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  set- 
off against  the  debtor,  other  than  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  buslne.ss  or  financial 
affairs  between  the  debtor  and  such  creditor; 
or". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  by  Inserting  "on 
or"  Immediately  before    "after";  and 


(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(C).  by  Inserting 
"other  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness or  financial  affairs  between  the  debtor 
and  such  creditor  ■  immediately  after 
■debtor" 

(b)  Section  553(b)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1|  by  striking  out  "or  365(h)(1)"  and 
Inserting  ".  366(h)(2).  or  366(1)  (2)"  In  lieu 
thereof, 

i2i  by  ln.sertlng  "or  that  occurs  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business  or  financial  affairs 
l>etween  the  creditor  making  such  setoff  and 
the  debtor"  immediately  after  "of  this  tltle^, 
and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
'and"  and  Inserting    'ur"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  54  la)  Sutjsectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  554  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  'and 
benefit'   Immediately   after   ■value^ 

(b)  Section  554(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code   Is  amended   to  read  as  follows 

■■(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
any  property  scheduled  under  section  521(1) 
of  this  title  not  otherwise  administered  at 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  a  case  Is  deemed 
abandoned  to  the  debtor  and  deemed  admin- 
istered for  purposes  of  section  350  of  this 
title  ■■ 

(c)  Section  554  i  d  i  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  6ut  ""sec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of 

Sec    55     (a)    Chapter  5  of  title   II    of  the 
United    States   Code    Is   amended    by    adding 
at   the   end   thereof   the   following   new   sec- 
tion 
"5  555    Defenses  of  the  estate 

"The  estate  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defen.se  available  to  the  debtor  as  against 
any  entity  other  than  the  estate.  Including 
statutes  of  limitation,  statutes  of  frauds, 
usury,  and  other  personal  defenses  A  waiver 
of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor  after  the 
commencement  of  the  case  does  not  bind 
the  estate  '■ 

( b  I    The    table    of   sections    for    chapter    5 
of    title    II    of    the    United    States    Code    Is 
amended   by   adding   at   the  end   thereof   the 
following  new  Item 
■555    Defenses  of  the  estate   ' 

Sec  56  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'Succesor""  In  the 
Item  relating  to  section  703  and  Inserting 
■Successor'  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  57  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "held""  Immediately  after 
""meeting  of '""""■'>'"■"    '■"'' 

(2)  by  striking  out  "341"  and  Inserting 
■342""  In  lieu  thereof 

lb)  Section  702(cl  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(I)  in  paratrraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  ImmedlRfelv  after  ""cHlms".   end 

(3)  In  parftk-raph  (2).  by  Inserting  "a"  Im- 
mediately after  "for" 

10  Section  702(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
.sfa'es  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
se-'lon  <r)  of 

Src  5R  Section  703(b)  of  title  1  of  the 
t'nitel  States  Code  Is  amended  by  sfriving 
out  ""soeclPed  In  section  701  (a>  of  this  tttl» 
Sections  701  (hi  and  701(c)  of  this  title  ap- 
nlv  to  such  Interim  fros'ee"  a'^d  Inserting 
■"Pd  st'hl'rt  to  the  provisions  of  section  701 
of  f-ls  f|M«-'  In  lieu  Thereof 

Set  59  Se'-f  Inn  704  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
Sf  ^'es  Code  Is  amended  — 

( 1 )  In  parak-riph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out  "uo"": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7) .  by  striking  out  "with 
the  court   and"     and 

'3>  hv  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows 

"(8)  file  Interim  reoortj.  as  clrctinvstances 
Justify,  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  (lie  a  flnal  report  and  account  of 


the    administration    of    the   estate    with    the 
court    " 

Sec  60  Section  705 la)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "under  section  341ia)'"  and  Inserting  "of 
creditors  held  under  section  342  "  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  61  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
707  of  title  11  of  the  United  Slates  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  and  In- 
serting 'or'^  In  Ileu  thereof 

SE(    62   Section  722  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
.States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
5   722  Redemption 

"lai  The  debtor  may  redeem  property 
imder  t.ie  provisions  of  section  524 1  c  1  of  this 
title  or  subsection  (bi  of  this  section 

"lb)  An  Individual  debtor  may.  whether 
or  not  such  debtor  has  waived  such  right. 
redeem  from  the  holder  of  a  Hen  that  secures 
a  dischargeable  consumer  debt,  tangible  per- 
sonal property  Intended  primarily  for  per- 
sonal family,  or  household  use.  If  such  prop- 
erty Is  exempted  under  section  522  of  this 
title  or  has  been  abandoned  under  section 
554  of  this  title  by  paying  In  cash  such  holder 
at  the  time  of  redemption  before  the  case  Is 
closed  the  amount  of  such  holder's  allowed 
secured  claim.". 

Src  63  (a)  Section  723ib)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""title"  and  Inserting  "chapter"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  723(c)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ""such  case"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "such  partner^s  case"' 
m   lieu   thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""Ije  property"  and  In- 
serting "bv  property"   In   Ileu   thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •'726iai  "  and  insert- 
ing   "726  "  In  Ileu  thereof,  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  Insert- 
ing "a  Kind  "   In   lieu  thereof 

Sec  64  la)  Section  724(bi  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and  In- 
serting   "a  tax"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(  2  )  In  paragraph  ( 1  ) .  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  Hen'  and  Inserting  "the  Hen  securing 
such  tax  claim  "  In   Ileu  thereof. 

(3)  In  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  out 
""claims'"  and  Inserting  'any  holder  of  a 
claim  of  a  kind  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

(4  1  In  paragraph  i3i.  by  Inserting  ""tax"' 
Immediately  after  "allowed"  and  by  striking 
out  "'that  Is": 

(5i  bv  redeslcnating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  16)  and  (7).  respectlvelv, 
and  by  Insert Inc  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)   the  following  new  paragraph 

""(5i  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  In  sections  507(Biin.  .107(b) 
(2),  507(B)(3l.  507'aU4).  and  ^07181(5)  of 
this  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  Is  not 
paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub.sec- 
tlon  ••; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (fil  ns  so  reieslgnated 
by  striking  out  "fifth"'  and  Inserting  "sixth"" 
In  lieu  t)  ereof  bv  Inserting  ""tax"  after 
"allowed",  and  by  striking  out  "tax"  imme- 
diately after  ".such"  the  third  place  It  ap- 
pears; and 

(7)  In  paragraph  (7).  as  so  redesignated. 
by  striking  out  "sixth""  and  Inserting 
""seventh""  In  lleti  thereof 

(b)  Section  724(c)  of  title  11  01  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  'creditor'  and  Inserting  "holder  of  a 
claim  "  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  strlkin):  out 
"creditors'  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting  "holders'"   In    lieu   thereof 

(c)  Section  724(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
iwt  "whose  prlorltv"  and  In-sertln.:  "the 
priority  i->f  which  "  In  lieu  fereof  and  by 
Inserting  "if  such  Hen  were""  Immediately 
after   ""the  »ime   as" 

8ec.    65     Section    726    of    title    II    of    the 
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United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■  of  property  of  the  estate""  Immediately  after 
"distribution". 

Sec  66  IB)  Section  726(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2|(A),  by  Inserting 
■",  501(b),  or  501(c)'  Immediately  after 
"501  (B|".  and  by  adding  "or"  Immediately 
after   the   semicolon; 

i2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
and  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  (C)  as 
paragraph    (2)(B); 

(31  In  paragraph  (2)(B).  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  Inserting  ".  601(b).  or  501(C)"" 
immediately  after  "501  (a)  "; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting 
-",  501(b),  or  501(c)""  Immediately  after 
""501(b)"'.  and  by  striking  out  "(C)"  and 
Inserting  "(B)"  In  lieu  thereof;   and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  Inserting  "or 
contract  "  Immediately  after  "legal"  and  by 
Inserting  "",  whichever  Is  greater."  Imme- 
diately  after    "rate". 

ibi  Section  726(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  ajnended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "a  particular  para- 
graph "  and  Inserting  ""each  such  particular 
paragraph"   in  lieu  thereof;    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  ex- 
penses" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
"a  claim  allowed  under  section  503(b)  of 
this  lltle"  In  Ileu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  have"  ajid  Inserting  "has"  In  lieu 
thereof 

ic)  Section  726(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United   Slates  Code   is  amended — 

(11  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out 
'Administrative  expen-ses^"  and  inserting 
■"ClslrrLs  allowed  under  section  503  of  this 
tltle^^  In  lieu   thereof,   and 

(21  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses'" and  Inserting  "Allowed  claims,  other 
than  claims  allowed  under  section  603  of 
this  tltle.^^   In    Ileu    thereof. 

Sec  67  (B)  Section  727(a)  of  title  11  of 
the   United   States   Code   Is   amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)(C).  by  striking  out 
■property^  and  inserting  •properly  "  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  Inserting  '•.  un- 
der this  title  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  " 
Immediately  after  'another  case";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "371", 

(bl  Section  727(C)(1)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
•the  granting  of  a  "  Immediately  after  "to"". 

(CI  Section  727(e)  (2)  (A)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  "  and  Inserting  "or'^  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  68  (a)  Section  728(C)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  Immediately  after  "tax- 
able income". 

(b)  Section  728(dl(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"otherwise '■  Immediately  after  'Is'^.  and  by 
striking  out  •"otherwise"  Imedlately  after 
"partner". 

Sec  69  Section  741  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended — 

(1'  In  paragraph  (21(A).  by  striking  out 
"holds'  and  Inserting  "has"  In  lieu  thereof 
and  by  striking  out  "business  as  a  stock- 
broker "  and  Inserting  "such  debtor's  busi- 
ness as  a  stockbroker.  "  In  lieu  thereof, 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(B|,  by  striking  out 
"holds  "  and  inserting  "has"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  i4).  by  striking  out  ""at 
any  time"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4)  (A)  (I),  by  striking 
out  "and  that  Is"  and  ln.sertlng  "from  and 
that  Is  the  lawful"  In  lieu  thereof: 

( 5  I  In  paragraph  ( 4 )  (  A  )  ( II ) ,  by  Inserting 
"of  a  customer"  immediately  after  "claim"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  parasrraphs  (6i  and  (68i,  respectively; 

(7)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(5)  "margin  payment"  means  payment  or 
deposit  of  cash,  a  security,  or  other  property, 
that  Is  commonly  known  to  the  securities 
trade  as  original  margin.  Initial  margin, 
maintenance  margin,  or  variation  margin,  or 
as  a  mark-to-markel  payment,  or  that  se- 
cures an  obligation  of  a  participant  In  a  se- 
curities clearing  agency;'"; 

(8)  In  paragraph  (6).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "the  aggregate  of  all  of  a 
customers  accounts  that  such  customer 
holds"  and  Inserting  '"all  accounts  of  a  cus- 
tomer that  such  customer  has""  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(9)  In  paragraph  (6)  I  A)  (I) ,  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  Inserting  a  comma  Immediately 
after  "petition",  and  by  inserting  ""any"'  im- 
mediately after    "except""; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  (11) ,  as  so  redes- 
ignated, by  Inserting  '"In  such  capacity" 
Immediately  after  "customer"; 

(11)  in  paragraph  (6)(B),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  striking  out  "342""  and  Inserting 
■34r^  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  "In 
such  capacity"  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon;  and 

(12)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6),  as  so  redesignated,  the  following 
ne'w  paragraph: 

"(7)  'securities  contract"  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  a  security,  or  the  guarantee  of  any 
settlement  of  cash  or  securities  by  a  securi- 
ties clearing  agency;  and"". 

Sec  70  Section  743  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"342(ai"  and  Inserting  "341""  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  71  Section  744  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"but"  Immediately  after  "relief,". 

Sec  72  (a)  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ""the  debtor  for""  immediately  after 
"by". 

(b)  Section  745(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "A" 
and   Inserting  "Each"  in   lieu   thereof. 

Sec  73  (a)  Section  746(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "effects,  with  respect  to 
cash  or  a  security."  and  inserting  "enters 
Into  ■  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
cash  or  security"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  date"  and  in- 
serting ""the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "effected"'  and  Insert- 
ing "entered  Into"'  In  lieu  thereof. 

(bl  Section  746(b)  title  ll  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"has  a  claim  for"  and 
Inserting  ""transferred  to  the  debtor""  In  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(2|   In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "is" 

(c)  The  section  heading  for  section  746  of 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

""5  746   Extent  of  customer  claims". 

SEC  74  Section  747  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  claim  arose"  and  Inserting  ""the 
transaction  giving  rise  to  such  claim  oc- 
curred "  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  75  Section  749  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any"  and  Inserting 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any""  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ""by  the  debtor"  immedi- 
ately before  ""of  property": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""except"  and  insert- 
ing   "but"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "such  property"  Immedi- 
ately after  "trustee,  and"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "649.  or  724(a)  •'  and 
Inserting  "or  649"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 


(61  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  644.  645,  547. 
548,  and  549  of  this  title  the  trustee  may  not 
avolo  a  transfer  made  before  five  days  after 
the  dale  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  If  such 
transfer  Is  approved  by  the  Commission  by 
rule  or  order,  either  before  or  after  such 
transfer,  and  If  such  transfer  Is — 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  a  securities  contract  en- 
tered Into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer  and  of  any 
cash,  security,  or  other  property  margin- 
ing or  securing  such  securities  contract,  or 

"  (2)  the  liquidation  of  a  securities  contract 
entered  Into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer  "" 

Sec  76  (a)  Section  752  la)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "customers  allowed"" 
and  Inserting  ""custi  mers"  allowed". 

i2)  by  Inserting  "of  the  kind"  Immediately 
after  "except  claims'^;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  '•such'^  Immediately  before 
""customer  property  " 

(b)  Section  752(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'726(al"  and  Inserting  "726""  in  lieu 
thereof 

(c)  Section  752(ci  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(C)  Any  :x£h  or  security  remaining  after 
the  liquidation  of  a  security  interest  created 
under  a  security  agreement  made  by  the 
debtor,  excluding  property  excluded  under 
section  741(4)  (B)  of  this  title  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  general  estate  and 
customer  property  In  the  same  proportion  as 
the  general  estate  of  the  debtor  and  customer 
property  were  subject  to  such  security 
interest  " 

Sec  77  Section  761  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1)  in  paragraph  (2) .  by  Inserting  "made" 
Immedialelv    after    •"commodity    contracts'"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "if 
the  debtor  is'  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserJng  "with  respect  to  "  in   lieu  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(D).  by  inserting 
".  or  commodity  option  traded  on.  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of.  a  contract  market  or 
board  of  trade  that  is  cleared  by  the  debtor^ 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon, 

(4)  in  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  '•if 
the  debtor  is"  each  place  it  a^)pears  and 
inserting  "with  respect  to"  in  lieu  thereof, 

(5)  In  paragraph  (9i(A),  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  it  apF>ears  and 
inserting  "such  futures  commisElon  mer- 
chant  "  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor's"  and  inserting  "such  futures 
commds"^lon   merchant's"  in   lieu  thereof, 

(6)  in  paragraph  (9)(Bj,  by  striking  out 
•the    debtor'"    each    place    It    appears    and 

Inserting  "such  foreign  futures  ccMnmission 
merchant"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out  ••the  debtor's"  and  inaertlng  'such  for- 
eign futures  commission  merchant's"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (9)  (Cl  .  by  striking  out 
■the  debtor"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  "such  leverage  transaction  mer- 
chant  "  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  "the 
debtors"  and  inserting  "such  leverage 
transaction  merchant's''  in  lieu  thereof  by 
Inserting  "or"  immediately  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  li),  and  by  striking  out 
"hold"  in  clause  (ill  and  inserting  "holds' 
in  lieu  thereof: 

(8)  in  paragraph  (9)(D),  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  11  appears  and 
inserting  '•such  clearing  organization"  in 
lieu  thereo/, 

(9)  in  paragraph  (9)(E).  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  "•such  commodity  options  dealer" 
in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor's"  and  inserting  ""such  commodity 
options  dealer's"  in  lieu  thereof; 
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(10)  la  parBRraph  (10).  by  striking  out 
"at  any  time",  by  striking  out  "and  that  Is 
In  subparagraph  {Ailvllt)  and  insertliiK 
"from  and  that  Is  the  lawful'  in  lieu 
tliereof.  and  by  striking  out  "based  on  such 
property"  In  subparagraph  (Bi  and  Insert- 
ing "for  which  such  property  would  be 
liable"  In  lieu  tliereof; 

(11)  In  parafrraph  (12).  by  inserting  a 
comma  ImniJ-dlatel',  after  property"  and  by 
striking  ■I'.it  the  comma  alter     credit", 

(12)  Ir.  paragraph  il3).  by  striking  out 
"217  of  the  C(inunr>dUy  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974  (7  USC  15a)"  and 
inserting  "19  ol  tiie  Commcjdlty  Exchange 
Act  (7  use   231"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(13)  In  paragraph  <14i,  by  striking  out 
"that  Is  engaged". 

(14)  In  paragraph  I15).  by  striking  out 
"or  variation  margin."  and  Inserting  "varia- 
tion margin,  or  as  a  mark-to-market  pay- 
ment." Immediately  before  "Including"; 

(15)  In  puragraph  116).  by  striking  out 
"at  any  time":  *nd 

(16)  In  paragraph  (17).  by  striking  out 
"the  aggregate  of  all  of  a  customer's  ac- 
counts" and  Inserting  "all  accounts  of  a 
customer  "  In  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"hold.s"  and  Inserting  "has  "  in  lieu  thereof 
by  inserting  "the"  Immediately  after  "(A)" 
In  suhparak'raph  (A),  by  Inserting  "In  such 
capacity"  Immediately  after  "customer"  In 
MibparaKfaph  (A)  (11),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (Bi,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph   ((.'I    a.s  subpar:iKraph    (Bi 

Sec  78  Section  762  if  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "342"  and  Inserting  "341"  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

Sft  79  Section  763(a)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"the  debtor  for"  Immediately  after  "bv"  and 
by  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  ln.sert- 
Ing  "treated  as"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  80  (a)  Section  764(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "by  the  debtor"  Immedi- 
ately after  "any   transfer"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except"  and  Inserting 
"but"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  bv  Inserting  "such  property"  Immedi- 
ately after  "trustee,  and":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Is"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  In.sertlng  "shall  be"  In  lieu  thereof 

(hi  .Section  764  (c)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  repealed. 

Sr.c  81  (a)  Section  765(a)  of  title  11  of 
•he  L'nlted  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "notice  under"  and  Inserting  "no- 
tice required  bv"  In  lieu  thereiif  and  by 
-itrrini;  out  ■■342"  and  Inserting  "341"  In  lieu 
thereof 

(b)  Section  76.'i(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commUment"  and  Inserting  "conuaod- 
Ity  contract"  In  lieu  thereof 

Src  82  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  Insertlnir  "held  by  the  debtor 
for"  In   Ueu   thereof;    and 

(2)  by  Insertlne  ""to  such  customer"  Im- 
mediately after  ""distribution". 

(b)  Section  786(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code   Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows  '"'f  an  open  commodity 
contract  Is  being  actively  traded  as  of  the 
date  of  the  tiling  of  the  petition  the  trustee 
shall  as  required  by  sections  765  and  786(c) 
of  this  title  transfer  such  commodity  eon- 
tract.  If  feasible,  or  close  ovit  such  conrunod- 
Ity  contract  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
tradlni?  In  such  contract  or  on  the  first  day 
nn  which  notice  of  Intent  to  deliver  on  such 

ommodlty  contract  may  be  tendered,  which- 
ever first  occurs  ".   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the"  Immediately  after 
"rules  of". 


(c)  Section  766(di  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'such 
amount,  then  the"  and  Inserting  "the 
amount  to  which  the  customer  of  the  debtor 
Is  entitled  under  subsection  ih)  or  (I)  of 
this  section,  then  such"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and 
by  Inserting  "then  "  Immediately  after 
"trustee"   the  second   place   It    appears 

(d)  Section  766(h)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  except  that  a  customer  net  equity  claim 

based  on  a  proprietary  account,  as  defined 
by  Conunlsslon  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
may  not  be  paid  either  In  whole  or  In  part, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  out  of  customer  prop- 
erty unless  all  other  customer  net  equity 
claims  have  been  paid  In  full  "  Immediately 
after   ""this  section"'. 

lel  Section  766(J)(a)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""726(a)"  and  Inserting  "726"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  83  Section  901(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  '"341.  342.""  Immediately 
after    •301."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""552."'. 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""647"  and  Inserting 
"547(B).  547(b),  647(c).  547(d).  547(e)(1). 
547ie)(2).    547(f).    547(g)  "   In    lieu    thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "1109"  and  Inserting 
'1109(b)  "  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4»  by  inserting  a  comma  Immediately 
after   "llIKb)  ". 

Sec.  B4  Section  902(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "title.  legal  or  equitable,  to  real  property 
against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  special  tax"  and  by  Inserting 
"legal  or  equitable  title  to  real  property 
against  which  a  special  assessment  or  special 
tax  has  been  levied"  in  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  85  Section  903(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out.    "to""  the  first  place  It  appears 

Sec  86  Chapter  9  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"SUBCHAPTER  11"  and  inserting  "SUB- 
CHAPT    R  11"  in  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  87  la)  Section  921(C)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"an"  and  Inserting  "any"  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the  conuna  after 
"'petition"   the  second  place  It  appears 

(b)  Section  921  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as  subsections  (d) 
and  (e),  respectively 

(c)  Section  921  (d)  of  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing ""subsection    (ci"  In  Ueu  thereof 

Set  88  (a)  Section  922(a)(1)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "a"  Immediately  before  "Judicial", 
and  by  Inserting  "action  or"  Inunedlately 
l)efore  proceeding", 

(b)  Section  922(b|  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strli'lng 
out  ""and  (g)""  and  Inserting  ""(g).  and  (h)" 
in  lieu  thereof 

Sec  89  (ai  Section  927(a)(4)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amen-'ed  by 
striking  out  "If""  and  In.iertlng  ""failure  of 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "Is  not"" 
and  Inserting  "to  be"'  in  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section  927(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  a 
plan  under  this  chapter"  Immediately  after 
""confirmation"" 

Sec  90  Section  943(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  ""to 
be  taken",  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  different 
trealinent  of  such  claim,  the  plan  presides 


ihat  on  the  effective  date  of  the  plan  each 
holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  m  sec- 
tion 507(B)il)  of  this  title  ulU  receive  on 
account  of  such  claim  cash  equal  to  the 
allowed  amount  of  such  claim,   and" 

Sec  91  Section  945(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  C(Xle  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  Inserting  "Implemen- 
tation" In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  92  Section  1102(blil)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "order  for  relief  "  and  lu,sprtlng  "com- 
mencement of  the  case"  In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec   93    lai  Section  1103(b)   Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "having  an  adverse  Inter- 
est" after  "entity";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "Representation  of  one  or  more 
creditors  of  the  same  cla.ss  as  represented  by 
the  committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
representation  of  an  adverse  Interest  " 

(b)  Section  1103c)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(II  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
■"recommendations  '  and  Inserting  "determi- 
nations" In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  "or 
rejections"  immedately  after  ""acceptances"; 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "".  If 
a  trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be. 
has  not  previously  been  appointed  under 
this  chapter  In  the  case'" 

Sec.  94  Section  1105  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "estate,  and"  and  inserting  "estate  and 
of  the'"  In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  95  Section  1106(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"'.  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise,"  Immediately  before  "'any  other" 

Sec  96  Section  1107(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"serving  In  a  case  "  immediately  after  "on  a 
trustee"". 

Sec  97  Section  1108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"'.  on  request  of  a  party  In  Interest  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing."  Immediately  after 
"court" 

Sec  98  Section  1111(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"(b)(1)  Except  where  property  of  the  es- 
tate that  secures  a  claim  is  sold  subject  to 
section  363(k)  of  this  title  abandoned  under 
section  554  of  this  title  or  surrendered  to 
the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  Is  to  be  sold, 
abandoned,  or  surrendered  under  the  plan — 

"(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
502  of  this  title  the  same  as  If  the  holder  of 
such  claim  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse  unless  the 
class  of  which  such  claim  l.s  a  part  elects,  by 
at  least  two-thirds  In  amount  and  more  than 
one-half  In  number  of  allowed  claims  of 
such  class,  to  be  governed  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 

"■(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
Interests  In  8\ich  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  l.s  Incon.sequpntlal  the  class  may 
elect,  as  provided  under  subparanrsph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of  such 
class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of  such 
claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor  and 
notwithstanding  section  506ia)  of  this  title, 
are  secured  claims  to  the  full  extent  that 
such  claims  are  allowed 

""(2)  The  provisions  of  paracraph  (11(A) 
of  this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph  does  not 
In  any  other  way  alter  affect  or  create  any 
right  or  liability  of  any  other  entity  " 

SEC  99  (B)  Section  1112iai  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  - 

(1)  In  parH>:raph  i2).  by  striking  out  "Is 
an  Involuntary  cn.se  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter    and  Inserting  "originally 
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was  commenced  as  an  Involuntary  case  under 
this  chapter  '  In  Ueu  thereof,  and 

i2i  In  paragraph  (31,  by  striking  out  "on 
other  than  and  Inserting  "other  than  on" 
in  Ueu  thereof. 

lb)  Section  1112(b)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  Siateii  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  i5).  by  Inserting  "a 
request  made  for  "  Immediately  before  "addi- 
tional"; end 

1 2 1  In  paragraph  i  8 ) ,  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  "or"'  In  Ueu  thereof. 

SEC  100-  lai  Section  1121 1  c)  i3)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""the  claims  or  Interests  of  which 
are"  and  Inserting  "of  claims  or  Interests 
that  Is"   In  lieu  thereof. 

(bi  Section  n21idi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  s- ecified 
In  subsection  (o  of  this  section"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Interest  " 

Sec  101  (ai  Section  1123(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  A"  and  Inserting 
"Notwithstanding  any  otherwise  applicable 
nonbankruptcy  law   a"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  In  paragraph  i  1  )  ,  by  Inserting  a  comma 
Immediately  Bfter  "classes  of  claims  "  and 
inunedlately  after  ""507(a)(6)  of  this  'i-ltle': 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  strikUig  out 
"shall"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (  5i ,  by  striking  out  ""exe- 
cution" and  Inserting  "implementation"  in 
Ueu  thereof: 

(5)  In  paragraph  )5)(G|.  by  Inserting  "of" 
Immediately  after  "waiving"  ;   and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6i,  by  striking  out 
"equity  seciirltie.'^  '  the  first  place  It  appears 

and  inserting  "'common  stock'  In  Ueu  thereof 

(bi  Section  1123ibM2l  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  !s  am(>nded  by  striking 
out  "or  rejection  '  and  ln.sert'.ng  '",  rejection, 
or  assignment  "  In  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking 
out  ""under  section  365  of  this  title  '  and 
Inserting  "'under  such  section""  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec  102  Section  1124  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  CcKle  Is  amended 

(li  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (A  I  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(A I  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  rhe  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default 
of  a  kind  specified  In  section  365'b)(2)  of 
this  title:"",  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)(Bi(l).  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Insertlni:  "or"  In  Ueu  t'  ereof 

Sec  103  la)  Section  1125iai  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  — 

(li  In  paragraph  ili,  by  Inserting  "",  but 
need  not  Include  such  Information  about  any 
other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  immediately 
after  "plan": 

(21  m  paragraph  (2  i  (  B  i  ,  by  Inserting  "the" 
Immedlatelv  after  "with"',  and 

(3)  m  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  Insertlne  "of" 
Immediately  after  ""holders"" 

lb)  Section  1125idi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  states  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "required  under  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  this  .section"  Immediately  after 
"statement"   the   first    place  It   appears;    and 

(2i  by  In.sertlng  ",  or  otherwise  seek  review 
of,"  Immediately  after  "app^eal  from". 

(CI  Section  ]125iei  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"acceptance  or  retectlon  of  a  plan"  Imme- 
diately after  "solicits"  and  by  Inserting 
"BoUcltatlon  of  acceptance  or  relectlon  of  a 
plan  or  "  immediately  after  "governing" 

Sec  104  (a)  Section  1126(b)  (2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""1125(a)(1)""  and  Inserting 
■'n25(a)"ln  Ueu  thereof 

lb)  Section  1126(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  Immedlatelv  after  "such  Interests" 
the  first  place  It  appears 


(c)  Section  1126(fi  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "Is  deemed"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ""  and  each  holder  of  a 
claim  or  interest  of  such  class,  are  deemed"; 

i2i  by  striking  out  "solicltita'ion"  and  in- 
serting ""solicitation"'  In  Ueu  thereof:   and 

i3)  by  striking  out  "Interest""  and  insert- 
ing ""Interests"  In  lieu  thereof 

Id)  Section  1126igi  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensation"  and  In- 
serting receive  or  retain  any  property  "  In 
Ueu  thereof 

Sec  105  (a)  Section  n27ia)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  a  plan"  immediately  after  "After 
the  proponent"  and  by  Inserting  "of  such 
plan"   Immediately   alter   "modification" 

lb)  Section  1127(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
conlrms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
•A-arrant  such  modification""  and  inserting 
circumstances  warrant  such  modification 
and  the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion  1129  of  this  title"'  In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec.  106  lai  Section  1129(a)  of  title  i: 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  i!),  striking  out  chap- 
ter."' and  inserting  "title"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2i,  by  striking  out 
"chapter"  and  m.serting  '"title  "  In  Ueu 
thereof, 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4  I  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
issuing  securities  or  acquiring  property  un- 
der the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and  ex- 
penses In  or  In  connection  with  the  case  or 
;n  connection  with  the  plan  and  incident  to 
'he  case,  has  been  approved  by,  or  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of,  the  court  as  reasonable"; 

(4 1  In  paragraph  (5i(Ai(lli,  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  :nsertlng  ":  and"  in  Ueu 
thereof, 

(.Ti  in  paragraph  (5)(B|,  by  striking  out 
The  '   and   Inserting   "the"  In   lieu   thereof. 

i6i  In  paragraph  (6),  by  Inserting  ""gov- 
ernmental"  Immediately  after  "Any""; 

1 7)  In  para-'raph  i7i  by  in.sertlng  "of 
claims  or  Interests"  Immediately  after  ""each 
class";  and  by  striking  out  "creditor's""  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ""holder's"' 
In  lieu  thereof, 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  Inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  immediately  after  "each 
class"; 

(9)  In  paragraph  (S)  (C),  by  inserting  "507 
(aid)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a  capital 
afset.  recapture  of  an  investment  tax  credl', 
recapture  of  depreciation  or  slm.ilar  event 
or"  immediately  after  "section":  and 

(10)  by  amending  paragraph  dOi  to  read 
as  follows 

"(10)  If  a  cla.ss  of  claims  Is  Impaired  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  Is 
Impaired  under  the  plan  has  accented  'he 
plan,  determined  without  Including  any 
ivcceptance  of  the  plan  by  any  insider  or  aiiy 
class  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  plan  un- 
der section  I126(fi   of  this  title  ". 

lb)  Section  I129ib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion SlOia)  of  this  title,  if"  and  inserting 
"If"  m  lieu  thereof: 

12)  In  paragraph  (2)iA).  by  striking  out 
"lien  "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"liens"  in  lieu  thereof, 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)iBi(in,  by  Inserting 
"under  the  plan"  Immediately  after  "retain""; 
and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)iC)(l),  by  striking 
out  ""claim"  and  inserting  ""Interest"  in  Ueu 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  "and  the  value"" 
and  inserting  ""or  the  value""  in  Ueu  thereof 


(c)  Section  1129 id)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1  )  by  striking  out  "a  party  in  Interest 
that  Is"; 

(2  I  by  inserting  'the  application  of"  im- 
mediately after  "avoidance  of"  the  second 
place  it  appears,  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lo-Aing  new  sentence:  "in  any  iiearing  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit 
has  '.he  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of 
avoidance  ". 

Sec  107.  lai  Section  1141'ai  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  ""Except'"  and  Insert- 
ing "Notwithstanding  section  510  a  of  thit 
•itle  and  except"  in  lieu  thereof    and 

i2i  by  sinking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity 
■security  holder  of.  or  general  partner  in," 
and  insertlne  'any  creditor  equity  security 
iiolder  or  general  partner  in"  m  lieu  'hereof 
ibi  Section  1141  ici  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows: 

"ICI  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
di(2i  and  idi,!)  of  this  section  and  ex- 
cept as  olhervilse  provided  In  the  plan  or 
in  the  order  confirn-.inp  the  plan  after  con- 
firmation of  a  plan  the  property  dealt  with 
bv  the  plan  is  free  and  cear  of  all  claims 
and  interests  of  creditors  equity  sectirlty 
holders,  and  of  general  partners  in  the 
debtor  ", 

Sec    108    (a,  The  heading  for  section  1142 
of    title    11    of    the    United    States   Code    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'5  1142   Implementation  of  plan". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1142  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  ol  title 
11  of  the  Unled  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Execution  "  and  Inserting  "■Im- 
plementation"" in  lieu  tliereof, 

ic)  Section  1142(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Cade  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
omma    after    "plan"'    the    second    place    it 
appears, 

di  Section  11421  b)  of  tit'ie  11  of  the  United 
.s'ates  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ""a" 
immediately  after  "'by' 

Sec  109.  Section  1144  of  title  i:  of  the 
"lilted  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"if  and  only  "  immediately  after  revoke  such 
order". 

Sec  no  ^a;  Section  1145' ai  of  title  11 
<  f  the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  cut  "Except  with  respect 
to  an  entity  that  is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
.n  subsection  ib)  of  this  section  section" 
and  inserting  ""Section"  in  Ueu  thereof, 

(2)  in  paragraph  i3),  by  striking  out  ""or 
an  affiliate '"; 

1  3  /  in  paragraph  i  3  i  i  B  i  1 1 1 ,  by  inserting 
"or  ISidi"  Immediately  after  '".i"  and  by 
inserting  "or  78oidi  "  Immediately  after 
'T8m  ", 

i4i  by  amending  paragraph  i3)iB)iii)  to 
read  as   follows: 

"(li)  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  provision  of  such  applicable  sec- 
*ion:   and"": 

(5i  In  parasraph  ,JiCi  by  striking  out 
""two""  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"one"   m   l:eu    thereof; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (31(C)  (ill  bv  striking 
o'lt  "180  "  each  ilace  It  appears  and  inserting 
■"90  "  in  Ueu  thereof,  and 

1 7)  in  paraeraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  ;t  appears  and  in- 
sertlne "stockbroker"  In   Ueu  thereof 

lb)  Section  1  K.'xbi  of  title  11  of  the  United 
S  ales  Code  is  amended- - 

(  I  )  in  naragraph  i  ;  i ,  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respe-'t  to  ordinary  trading  trans- 
actions of  an  entity  that  is  not  an  Issuer  " 
immediately  after  "subsection" 

(2)  :n  oaragranh  (l)'Ci,  by  striking  out 
for"    and   Inserting   ■■from^"  in  Ueu   thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (1),  by  striking  out 
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"combination"  and  Inserting  "or  combining" 
In  Ueu   thereof,    and 

(4 1  In  paraKraph  i2nA)(ll).  by  strlklnn 
out  among  and  inserting  "from  or  to"  In 
Ueu  thereof 

(c)  Section  114S(d)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"commercla!". 

Sic  111  la)  Section  1146(ci  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "State  or  local" 

(b)  Section  1146(d)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strlklnR 
out  "and"  and  In.sertum  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sic  112  Section  lllil  of  tUie  11  i>f  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  slrlklriK 
out    ■:)41  ■  and  InsertliiK  ";|42     In  Uevi  thereof 

Sec  U:J  Section  1183  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strlkliiK 
out  "qualified"  and  Inserting  "eligible,  quali- 
fied.   In  Ueu  thereof 

Srt  114  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  i49  U8C 
1  et  seq  \"  and  Inserting  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49"    In   lieu   thereof 

Se(  115  Section  lieaib)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma   Immediately   after     apDroval" 

Sec  116  Section  lIHUici  nf  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  l.s  amended  by  strlk^ns; 
out  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (4i>  USC 
1  et  seq  i  "  and  ULsertlng  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49"  in  Ueu  thereof 

Se(  117  lai  Section  llTOiai  of  title  11  cif 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "of  all  or  a  portion"  Immediately 
after  "the  abandonment" 

(b)  Section  llTOici  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Co<le  Is  ameiKled  t>y  Inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  after  "abandonment" 

HI  Section  1170id)i2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United   States  Code   l.s   amended  — 

(11  by  striking  out  the  abandonment  of 
a  railroad  line"  and  ln.=ertlng  such  aban- 
donment" In  Ueu  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  termination"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "suspension" 
In  Ueu  thereof 

Srx  118  Section  1171(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  inserting  "the  same"  In  Ueu 
thereof 

Sec  119  Section  1173(a)  (4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  Inserting  "consist- 
ent" In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  120  la)  Section  1301(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Ccxle  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  may  protest"  Immediately  after 
"of"  the  first  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  1301ici(3»  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"continuation  of"  imnjedlately  after  "by" 

Sec  121  (ai  Section  13()2(bi  of  title  II  of 
the  United   States   Code   Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)(C).  by  striking  out 
"and", 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (31  as  par- 
agraph (4)  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)   the  following  ne*  paragraph 

"(3)  dlsjKiee  of .  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Dlre<-U)r  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  State*  Courts,  monies  received  or 
to  be  received  In  a  case  under  chapter  XIII 
of  the  Bankruptcy   Act.    and" 

(b)  Section  I302(ei  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  C(Xle  Is  amended 

(  1 )  In  paragraph  i  1  ) .  by  striking  out  "fix" 
and  Inserting  "set  for  such  Individual"  In  Ueu 
thereof: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  out 
"for  such   Individual"     and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"of"  and  Inserting  "received  by"  In  Ueu 
there<jf  and  by  striking  out  "upon  all  pay- 
ments" and  Inserting  "of  all  such  payments 
made"  In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  122  Section  1304(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended   by  striking 


out   the   comma   Immediately   after   "of   tne 
debtor" 

Seo  123  I  a)  Section  1307(bi  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comnui  Immediately  after  "time" 

(b)  Section  1307(C)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

il)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  Inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  immediately  before  "addi- 
tional". 

(  2  1  In  paragraph  ( 6 ) ,  by  striking  out  and" 
Immediately  after  the  semicolon  and  Insert- 
ing "or"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and 

(3)    In  paragraph   (7),  by  Inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  payments  under  the  plan 
Immediately  after  "In  the  plan" 

SB-  124  (a)  Section  1322ia)i2i  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  Immediately  after 
"payments" 

(hi  Section  1323(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United   States   Cixle   Is  amended — 

,1)  In  paragraph  (2l.  by  Inserting  ".  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rlght«  of  holders  of  any 
class  of  claims  '  immediately  before  the 
semicolon, 

(2)  In  paragraph   (4),  by  Inserting  "other 
Immediately  after  "claim  or  any", 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  by  striking 
out  "on  any  un.secured  claim  or  secured 
claim"  and  Inserting  "maintain  payments  on 
any  claim"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(4 1  In  paragraph  (7),  by  Inserting  "sub- 
ject to  section  365  of  this  title  "  Immediately 
before  "provide",  by  striking  out  "or  rejec- 
tion" and  Inserting  ".  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment" In  Ueu  there<if.  and  by  striking  out 
"under  section  365  of  this  title"  and  Insert- 
ing "under  such  section     In  Ueu  thereof,  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  |8|,  by  striking  out 
"any". 

Sec  125  Section  1323(c)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modi- 
fication provides  for  a  change  In  the  rights 
of  such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modification,  and" 
and  Inserting  such  plan  as  mixllfled.  unless 
In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  126  Section  1324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  second  place  It  appears 

Sec.  127  (ai  Section  1325(a)  (li  of  title  H 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "the"  Immediately  before  "other". 

(b)  Section  1325(a)  (4\  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  and  such  plan  represents  the  debtor's  tjona 
fide  effort     before  the  senilcolon 

(C)  Section  1325(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "After  confirmation  of  a  plan  "  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
case,"  and  by  striking  out  any"  tlie  second 
place  It  appears 

Sec  128  Section  1326(B)(2)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In.sert- 
Ing  "of  this  title"  Immediately  after 
"1302(di  • 

Sec  129  Section  1328(a)(2)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  523(a)  (6) .  523 (  a)  (8  i  and  52.3(a)  (9)  " 
Immediately  after  "section  523(a)  (5  i" 

SET  130  Section  1328(e)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Cixle  Is  amended — 

(  I )  In  paragraph  (  1 ) ,  by  Inserting  "by  tne 
debtor"    Immediately   after   "obtained   ,    and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"knowledge  of  such  fra\id  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  Inserting  "the  request- 
ing party  did  not  know  of  such  fraud  until" 
In  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  131  Section  I32e(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended 

(  1  )  by  Inserting  "of  the  plan"  Immediately 
after  "confirmation"  and  by  striking  out  "a 
plan"  and  Inserting  "such  plan"  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the 
comma. 


Sec  133  Section  15102  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  "title"  in  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  133  Section  15103(f)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

(  1  I  by  striking  out  "324  "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  342(b),"  Immediately 
after  "326(b)  ", 

(3)  by  inserting  "1106(a)(1).  1108,"  Im- 
mediately after  "1105".  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "1302(b)(1),  1302(b) 
(3  I  "  immediately  after  "1302(a)  " 

Sec  134  Section  15322(b)(1)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "required  to  be"  Immediately  after 
bond",  by  striking  nut  "(2)",  and  by  In- 
serting "of  this  title  before  the  semicolon 
colon 

Sec  135  Section  15324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing a  comma  Immediately  after  "a  trtistee" 

Sec  136  Section  15330  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  C'Kle  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  "The  no- 
tice required  under  section  330  of  this  title 
shall  be  given  to  the  United  States 
trustee  " 

Sec    137     (a)    Chapter   15  of  title   II   of  the 
United    States   Code    Is   amended    by   Insert- 
ing   after   section    15330    the   following   new 
section 
"t  15342    Meetings  of  creditors 

"In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title. 
the  United  States  trustee  may  call  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  The  court  may  not  preside 
at.  and  may  not  attend,  any  meeting  under 
this  section  " 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title    II    Is    amended    by    Inserting    Immedi- 
ately   below    the    Item    relating    to    section 
15330  the  following  new  Item 
"15342   Meetings  of  creditors  " 

Sec  138  Section  15343  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  341(8)"  and  Insertliik:  "sec- 
tion 342  or  15342"  In  Ueu  there<if 

Srr  139  (ai  Section  15701(a)  of  title  II 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "trustee  established"  and  In- 
s:-rtlng  trustees  established  In  Ueu  there- 
of 

(b)  Section  15701(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  persons"  and  inserting  "the  mem- 
bers of  such  panel"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  140  (a)  Section  15703(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  C(xle  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "specified  In  section  15701  ( a) 
of  this  title  Sections  701(b)  and  701(C)  of 
this  title  apply  to  such  Interim  trustee" 
and  by  Inserting  "and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  701  and  15701  of  thU 
title  "  in  Ueu  thereof 

(b)  Section  15703(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  Inserting  "trustee"  In  Ueu 
thereof 

Sec  141  Section  15704  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"j  15704     Duties  of  trustee 
"The  trustee  shall — 

"(11  If  the  business  of  the  debtor  Is  »u- 
thorl7.ed  to  be  operated,  file  wltji  the  United 
States  trustee  periodic  reports  and  sum- 
maries of  the  operation  of  such  business.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and 

"(2)  make  and  file  Interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances Justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  with  the  United  States  trustee  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
United  Sta'es  trustee  and  the  court 

Sec  142  Section  151102(b)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
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Ing  out   "Interest   of"  and  Inserting   "Inter- 
est." In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec    143    (a)   Chapter  15  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section   151105  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"\  151106    Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner 

"A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duties  spe- 
cified In  sections  704(2),  704(4),  704(6).  and 
15704  of  this  title 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  a 
summary  of  any  statement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1106(a)  (4 )  1  A)  of  this  title  to  any  cred- 
itors' committee,  to  any  Indenture  trustee, 
t'l  t!:e  United  States  trustee,  and  to  any 
other  entity  as  the  court  designates. 
"{161 108    Authorization  to  operate  business 

"Un'.ess  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  In  interest  or  the  United  States  trustee 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  oth- 
erwise, the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor  s 
business." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  II  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  Uie  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion   151 IU5   the   following   new   Items: 
"151 106    Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner 
"151108    Authorization  to  operate  business  ' 

Sec  144  (a)  Section  15I302)a)  of  title  11 
Of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  or  snail  appoint  a  disinterested 
persons  to  serve  '  Immediately  after  "The 
United  States  trustee  shall  serve  ". 

(b)  Section  151302(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)   The  trustee  shall — 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  In  sec- 
tions   704(2),    704(4).    704(6),    and    15704    of 

this  title,  and 

"(2)  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Attornev  General,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  In  a  case  under  chap- 
ter XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  28  OF 
THE  UNiTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec  201  Section  151(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting" 
a  comma  immediately  after  "suif 

Sec  202  la)  Section  152  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

In  recommending  individuals  to  'he  Pres- 
ident for  appointment  a.s  bankruptcy  judges. 
the  Judicial  Council  of  each  circuit  shall 
follow  standards  and  procedures  promulgated 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stales  Such  standards  and  procedures  shall 
contain  provision  for  public  notice  of  all 
vacancies  of  bankruptcy  Judgeships  Further 
such  standards  and  procedures  shall  ensure 
that  the  Judicial  Council  gives  due  consid- 
eration to  all  qualified  Individuals,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.". 

(b)  The  Congress — 

11)  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
2  per  centum  of  bankruptcy  Judges  are 
women,  less  than  3  per  centum  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  blacks  and  only  one  bankruptcy 
Judge  IS  of  Hispanic  origin,  and 

(2)  suggests  that  the  President.  In  select- 
ing Individuals  for  nomination  to  banlcruptcy 
Judgeships  created  by  this  Act.  give  due  con- 
sideration to  qualified  individuals  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  sex  religion  or  national 
origin 

Sec  204  Section  158  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court"  and  Inserting  "Bankruptcy 
court"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  205  (a)  Section  160(a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
ine  out  "each  circuit"  and  Inserting  "such 
rlrculf   In  Ueu  thereof 


(b)    Section   160  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States    Code    Is   amended   by   adding   at    the 
end   thereof   the   following  new   subsections 
id)    A  panel  may  exercise  the  powers  of 
a  bankruptcy  court 

"(e)  A  single  Judge  of  a  panel  may  enter 
an  order  If  Irreparable  damage  will  result  If 
such  order  Is  not  entered  Such  order  shall 
remain  In  force  only  until  the  hearing  and 
determination  by  the  panel  of  three  Judges  " 

Sec  206  (a)  Section  294(C)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "district  or  bankruptcy  Judge  '  and 
Inserting  ".  district,  or  bankruptcy  '  In  lieu 
thereof 

(b)     Section    294(d)     of    title    28    of    tne 
United   States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out     'district    Judge    or    bankruptcy    Judge 
and  Inserting  "district,  or  bankruptcy  judge 
in  Ueu  thereof 

Sec  207  Section  295  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  Immediately  before  "district,  or' 

Sec.  208  Section  376(a)  (21  (A)  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
strkin?  out  "section  337  '  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 377  "  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28.  Unltea 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  377  Bankruptcy  Judges 

■  lai  Any  bankruptcy  Judge  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy  years  may  retire 
after  serving  as  a  bankruptcy  judge  for  a'- 
least  ten  years: 

"(2)  Any  bankruptcy  Judge  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-five  years  may  retire 
after  serving  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  for  at 
least  fifteen  years 

"(3)  Any  bankruptcy  Judge  who  is  not  re- 
appointed following  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  such  Judge  may  retire  upon 
completion  of  such  term.  If — 

"(A)  such  Judge  has  served  as  a  bankrupt- 
cy Judge  for  at  least  fourteen  years,  and 

"(B)  not  earlier  than  nine  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  such  Judge  and  not  later  than 
six  months  preceding  such  date,  such  Judge 
advised  the  President  in  writing  that  such 
Judge  was  willing  to  accept  reappointment 
to  the  bankruptcy  court 

"(4)  Any  bankruptcy  Judge  who  becomes 
permanently  disabled  from  performing  the 
duties   of  the  office  shall   retire 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3) 
(A)  of  this  section,  a  bankruptcy  Judge  con- 
tinued In  offce  by  section  404(b)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  who  Is  not 
reappointed  after  March  31,  1984,  shall  be 
eligible  to  retire  under  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
this  .section  and  to  receive  retirement  pay  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  if  such 
Judge — 

'"(1)  has  continued  In  service  until  Marcn 
31,  1984,  or  after  such  date  and  until  such 
Judges  successor  takes  office. 

"(2)  has  compiled  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(3i  of  this  section  other 
than  subparagraph  (A),  and 

'"(3)  (A)  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

"(Bi     has    attained    the    age    of    fifty-five 

years  and  has  served  at   least  ten   years  in 

the    aggregate    as    a    referee    in    bankruptcy 

and  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  or 

"(C)  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years 
and  has  served  at  least  fourteen  years  in  the 
aggregate  as  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  and  a 
bankruptcy  Judge 

"(c)(1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  has 
elected  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
to  receive  retirement  pay  under  this  sub- 
section and  who  retires  under  paragraph 
(1).  (2 1,  or  (3)  of  subsection  (ai  of  thl.j 
section  shall  receive  retirement  pay  during 
any  period  at  a  rate  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  salary  payable  to  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  during  such  period  as  the  number  of 
years  the  bankruptcy  Judge  who  so  elected 


has  served  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  after 
March  31  1981.  bears  to  10,  except  that  the 
rate  of  such  retirement  pay  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  such  salary  for  such  period 

"(2)  A  bankruptcy  judge  who  has  elected 
under  sut)se?tlon  (ei  of  this  section  to  re- 
ceive retirement  pay  under  thu  subsection 
and  who  retires  under  subsection  (a)(4(  of 
this  section  shall  receive  retirement  pay 
during  any  ;>erlod  at  a  rate — 

"(A)  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  salary  pay- 
able to  a  bankruptcy  Judge  during  such 
period  If  be: ore  such  retirement  the  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  who  so  elected  has  served  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  not  less  than  ten  years 
beginning  after  March  31.  1981. 

"(B)  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  rate  of 
the  salary  payable  to  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
during  such  period  if  before  such  retirement 
the  bankruptcy  Judge  who  so  elected  has 
served  as  a  bankruptcy  judge  not  less  than 
ten  years,  or 

"(Ci  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  rate  of 
the  salary  payable  to  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
during  such  period  If  before  such  retirement 
the  bankruptcy  Judge  who  so  elected  has 
served  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  less  than  ten 
years 

Such  retirement  pay  shall  begin  to  accrue 
on  the  day  following  the  day  on  which  such 
judge's  salary  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  ceases 
to  accrue,  ard  shall  continue  to  accrue  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  life  of  such  Judge 
Retirement  pay  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  in  the  :>ame  manner  as  the  salary  of  a 
bankruptcy  .lUdge 

"(3)  in  computing  the  rate  of  retirement 
pay  under  this  subsection,  that  portion  of 
the  aggret^i'i*  number  of  years  of  sen-ice 
which  is  a  :"ractional  part  of  1  year  shall 
be  eliminated  if  it  is  less  than  6  months,  or 
shall  be  counted  as  a  full  year  if  such  part 
equals  or  exceeds  6  months 

"(d)  ill  A  bankruptcy  Judge  continued  In 
office  by  section  404(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  who  has  elected  linder 
subsection  (Ci  of  this  section  to  receive  re- 
tirement pay  under  subsection  tc)  of  this 
section  may  also  elect — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section,  to  treat  service  as  a  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  a  United  States  bankruptcy  Judge 
at  service  as  a  United  Stales  bankruptcy 
Judge,  except  that  a  year  of  service  as  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  or  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
occurring  b'?fore  April  1.  1981.  shall  be 
treated  as  one-fourth  of  a  year  of  service 
occumng  after  March  31.  1981,  or 

"(B)  to  receive  the  lump  sum  credit  com- 
puted under  section  8331  (8)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  bankruptcy  Judge 
continued  In  office  by  section  404(b)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  who  makes 
the  election  described  In  paragraph  (Ii(A) 
of  this  subsection  to  treat  service  as  a  referee 
in  bankruptcy  as  service  as  a  bankruptcy 
judge— 

"(A  I  the  retirement  pay  of  such  Judge  for 
any  period  shall  .lot  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
rate  of  the  salary  payable  to  a  bankruptcy 
judge  under  subsection  (C)  1 1  i  of  this  section 
for  such  period,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
to  the  Judicial  Survivors"  Armultles  Fund  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
lump  sum  credit  (xwnputed  with  respect  to 
such  Judge  under  section  8331(8)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  as  nine  bears  to  four- 
teen. 

"(e)  (I  )  (A)  A  bankruptcy  judge  may  elect 
to  receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection 
(CI  of  this  section  by  filing  notice  thereof  In 
wTlting  with  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  The 
Director  shall  -.ransmlt  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  a  copy  of  each  notice 
filed  under  this  subparagraph. 
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••iBi  Anv  banliruprrv  .udi:^  conMn>ie<l  '.n 
office  by  se<:ll'in  404.  bj  of  the  Bankrupuv 
ftetorm  Act  of  1978  who  desires  to  make  the 
pleetloii  dcvrlbed  In  subsection  id)ili  of 
•hl.s  section  shall  maite  such  election  as  part 
of  the  election  made  by  such  Judge  under 
subparagraph   (A»   of  this  paragraph 

•■(2>  The  (•'.'^•[nr.  described  m  paragraph 
(1)(A^  of  "his  -.ibNc  •  ion  may  be  made  by  a 
bankrup'  ■•  ^.l^-e  ■  :;:v  dur'.nk-  such  Judge's 
'erm  of  oflre  '  ■■■■'  "■"  I '••  !'  which  such 
Judges  siccess-ir   -aKps   ofr.<p 

"(fMIi  A  bar.K-.;-.v  Judge  who  has 
elected  under  su^s.n  •;.  :i  ei  of  this  section 
to  receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection 
(c>  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  whom 
such  election  Is  In  efrect  «nid  who  after  such 
election — • 

"(A)  accepts  civil  offlce  or  employment  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  the  performance  of  Judicial  duties  pur- 
suant to  section  294  of  this  title,  or 

"!B)  performs,  supervises,  or  directs  the 
•.>erformance  of.  legal  or  other  professional 
services  In  connection  with  a  case  under 
title  11.  United  States  Code. 
3hall  forfeit  all  rights  to  retirement  pay 
under  this  section  for  all  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  first  day  on  which  such 
Judge  accepts  such  office  or  employment,  or 
engages  In  any  activity  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  a  bankruptcy  Judge  continued 
In  olTlce  by  section  404(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  A--  t  !978  who  is  not  reappointed 
upon  th"  iKp  rivon  of  such  Judge's  term  of 
office  on  Much  31.  1984.  or  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  Judge's  successor 

■■(g)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  the  provLslons  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  laws.  Including  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  deduction  and  with- 
holding of  amounts  from  basic  pay  salary 
and  compensation,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  service  as  a  bankruptcy  JuJge.  'ogether 
with  other  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
to  whom  such  civil  service  retirement  laws 
apply,  as  If  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  any  bankn.iptcy  Judge 
who  has  filed  an  election  pursuant  to  subaec- 
-|on  (ei  of  this  section  'o  receive  retirement 
pay  under  subsection  >c)  of  thl-  section — 
'■(A)  no  annuity  or  other  payment  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  payable  to  such  Judge  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  laws  with  respect 
to  any  service  performed  by  such  Judge 
I  whether  performed  before  or  after  such 
election  is  filed  and  whether  perform»d  as  a 
t>ankruptcy  j'udg"     -     'hTWise), 

■■(B)  no  d-di  ■'  '  r  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Ret..-pr:io..i  ind  Dtiblllty  Ptind 
shall  be  made  from  retirement  pay  payable 
to  such  Judge  under  subsection  (c,  of  this 
section  or  from  any  other  salary,  pay.  or 
compensation  payable  to  such  Judge,  for  any 
;<erlixl  d.irlng  which  such  election  Is  In 
ffTect,  and 

'■r,  tnere  shall  be  deducted  'rom  the 
■)a.s'i.-  salary  of  such  Judge  3  5  percent  of 
such  ^alarv  for  credit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
UniieJ  .states. 

"ihMii  A  banltruptcy  Judge  •*•^.o  :•••*'.-•■'. 
under  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  hu  «<■<-•,  :.  '),• 
fore  April  1.  198»,  jhall  furnish  %.  •;.(■  ;>.-■■ 
tor  of  "he  Administrative  Otilcp  -  ■-.  n  ■»■  ; 
States  Courts  ,i  certificate  of  dl-.n:>!:!:y  .s:^neJ 
by  'hp  rh  ef  '  i<l.-c  .f  •  .c  -'.cil'  In  Which 
S'l'--!    '■).i'ikr,i;)l  -v      -.l^'    :s    -,prvl.-.^ 

'■i2)  A  bankruptcy  JudKe  who  retires  under 
subae.nii.n  (a)  (4i  of  'bin  secMon  aT'er  March 
31  1984  shall  r.i-;  :sh  ^  .  •;..■  P-c^idt:,!  a  -er- 
tlO.-aie  of  dlsabi!'.'-,  s;,.:r..-<l  ..v  si.  .',  chief 
Judge 

"(iMl)  A  biinkri;)tcv  udge  Aho  .'■las  n'.ed 
an  election  uncle-  ■.'.iti.ffctlon  ^  e  i  of  this  »ec- 
tlon  to  rerelve  retired  pay  under  subsection 
(ct  of  this  sectl-ui  :nay  revoke  such  election 
at    anv    -line    t>e.fo-e    the    flrit    day   on    which 


-c'.lrcnipnt  pav  wo'ild  begin  'o  acrr'.p  wl'h 
respect  to  such  judge  but  for  siicl;  revoca- 
'lon 

■•i2)  Any  revocation  under  this  subsection 
of  an  election  shall  be  made  by  filing  notice 
thereof  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  states  Courts 
a  copy  of  each  notice  filed  under  this  para- 
graph 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  any  revocation  under 
this  subsection  of  an  election  made  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section — 

•■(A)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  a  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not  having 
filed  such  election,  and 

•■(Bi  for  purposes  of  section  378  of  this 
title — 

•■(1)  such  Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not 
having  filed  an  election  under  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section, 

■■(11)  subsection  (g)  of  such  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  Judge,  and 
the  amount  credited  to  such  Judge's  ac- 
count, together  with  interest  at  4  percent 
per  annum  to  December  31.  1947.  and  3  per- 
cent per  annum  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31.  of  each  year  to  the  date  on 
which  th^;  revocation  Is  filed,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  such  Judge. 

■■(C)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  serv- 
ice as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  unless  with  respect 
to  such  service  there  ha*  been  deducted  and 
withheld  the  amount  required  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  laws  or  there  nas  been  de- 
posited In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  so  required    with  Interest,  and 

■'(D|  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  deposit  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  additional  amount  It 
would  have  contributed  to  such  Fund  but  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  election  made  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  receive  re- 
tirement pay  under  subsection  ic)  of  'his 
section  If  svich  deposit  lb  made,  service  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  shall  be  treated  as  r.erv- 
Ice  with  respect  to  which  deductions  and 
contribution!)  had  been  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  service 

•■(J)  Paraf-raphs  ili  and  (in  of  section 
8331(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  banltruptcy  Judge 
continued  In  office  by  section  404(b)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  for  any 
period  during  which  there  Is  in  effect  an 
election  made  by  sucn  Judge  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  to  receive  retirement 
pay  under  subsecton  (ci  uf  this  section 

■■(k)  For  purposes  of  ihls  section  the  term 
bankruptcy  Judge^  means,  unless  specified 
otherwise,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  continued 
m  office  by  section  4(i4ibl  of  the  UaiiKruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  li>78  or  a  United  State.s  ba-'ik- 
ruptcy  Judge  " 

(b)   "The  table  of  •.»•«•  ions  for  chapter   17 
of  title  28.  L'nlteu  .--•:.•«•■.  t<<le.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the   piid   ;.^prp->f   the  following 
new  Itemi 
■'377    Bankruptcy  Judges.". 

Sec.  210.  Section  4,SI  of  title  2h  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  a.niended — 

(1)  In  the  first  undeslgnate'l  ^jaravraph  by 
Inserting  '■and  appellate  panels  creeled  un- 
der section  160  of  tnis  ntle  before  the 
period. 

(2)  In  the  flrst  and  third  undesignated 
paragraphs  by  striking  out  "and  '  the  .second 
place  It  appears  In  each  such  paragraph  and 
Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  ".  the  Judgen  of  whl-h  are  en 
titled  to  hold  office  for  «  'prin  of  14  .ear 
and 

(3)  in  the  th.rd  undpr-ikiiiii^cd  paragnipl. 
■ly    striking    out    Congre*.       and    iijiertltii; 

C"<ingres8  ■    In    lieu    thereof   and    bv    ■trlldii*.- 
out    "and  Judge'  aiid  lii«pr'l!ig     and  .;udges 
m  lieu  thereof 


Sec,  211.  Se  ".Ion  4M3  if  tlt.e  -in  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  Rrner.dcd 

(  1 )  In  the  fourth  undPMgr.aiPrt  pnragriiph. 
bv    Inserting    a    comma    in.n  I'lla'e'v    alter 
district":  and 

(2)  In  the  fifth  undp.iu-natpu  paragraph, 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  Immediately 
after  "each  district  Judge  '  and  .nsertlng  a 
comma  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  212  Section  569(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"court  '  inunedlately  after  "of  the  bank- 
ruptcy"'. 

Sec.  213.  Section  671(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  S'atet.  marshals,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  '  and  by  striking  out 
the  comma  Immediately  after  ■'Ccurts'". 

Sec  214  Sections  581 1  a)  and  582(a)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Statee  Code  axe  each 
amended  by  inserting  -.  Althout  .'ecard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  governing  appoint- 
ment In  the  competitive  ctvl.  service,  ■  after 
"appoint". 

SEC  215.  (a)  Section  M6  a)  of  tlUe  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(U  in  paragraph  't)  bv  striking  out 
■■and^"   Immediately   alter   tlie  seniicolon, 

12)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the 
pe.iod  and  inserting   ■.  and"    In  lieu  therecf; 

and 

I  3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

■■(7)  administer  oaths  to  and  take  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  called  to  testify  at 
meeUngs  under  title  ll  or  appoint  a  designee 

to  so  act  ". 

lb)   Section  68<i'b)  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United 

States  Code  1?  amended  by  striking  ou". 
"trustee"  the  third  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "" trustees  to  ser^e  as  star,dlng  trtis- 
vea"  1-1  lieu  thereof 

((C)  Section  686(e)  (2,  Is  amended— 
(1)  m  subparagraph  'A)  b>  sirlltlng  o-t 
■of  and  Inserting  ■'received  oy"'  In  ;leu 
thereof  and  bv  striking  out  ■■upon  all  pay- 
menu"  and  Inserting  '"of  all  such  paymenu 
rade"'  In  lieu  thereof: 

12)  msuoparagraph  (B),by 'nserUng^iee 
.Ixed  under  paragraph  (I)(B)  of  thli.  sub- 
section"- immediately  after  "the  percentage 

*",3)   in  subparagraph    !B)(l),  bv   striking 
out   "individual-  and  Insertlnu  •individuals 
in  lieu  thereof  . 

SB."  216  Section  587  of  title  28  o.  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  oy  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  Th'?  tXKtVor^ 
of  such  trosieei  shall  not  be  In  tn<  Senior 
Executive  Service  - 

SEC  :.17  la;  SecUon  604'a>  o'  Ut;e  28  of 
the  U  ni  ted  States  Code  Is  amende*)-- 

(1)    in    paragraph    >10)     ty    ^^-^V^i^tn'c 

(17)  •  each  place  It  appears  an-i  in^eru-ng 

(18)  "in  lieu  thereof;  ,  ,<    „ 
,2)    by    redeslgnaUng    v>ar««nvph      If      »« 

.,,  >  .,  ...^f-s  .-:  atlniT  naragrarh  (13).  »6 
Hided  h^  .secnon  225.a)(2)  of  the  Act  Of 
November  6,   1978    (92   Sta".  2549).  as  para- 

gnvph  (17);  ,.    <  1  i  1     •« 

,4)    bv    redealgni^tlng    P^^f^graph    (14).   as 

redesignated  by  section  225 1 a)  (1)  of  the  Act 

^J^^ber  6    1978  (92  Stat   2549).  as  p«a- 

<raph  ('31  :  and  «^  ,-r«- 

.5)   by  ln«rU:iK  Immediately  *f^  P^. 

graph  .13.  the  f-""'^'^'',  "'", g^^^'' 
••(14  p--,iiiin'  to  section  1B28  o.  -■i'^ 
title,  ."-.abn.h  a  p^,>gram  for  the  pn^vl^on 
of  sp-:v.  :r.-erprp'a;l-  :.  ..erMres  tr.  co'^irt^  ol 
,he'.-i.-.-d<-ate^  ^  ^  ^,^,, 

(bl    St.hse<  !ioi)      f      '  .    S(-     lo,,    n 
28   of   the    -"nited    Sia.p.   CV.e    ^  '^'f,,^,l 
,^.l>n22S    •■     oft^.A-.f;^^'':-^-'-^:-^ 

■r  'a;-d  ;s  umetided  bv  ^trlk  i.g  ■■j-      '^ ''; 
-Tio.P   a  -ru-'-tee   appointed  froni  the   panel 
SM     z-.S    Section  634 .  a .    of  t!t,e  'JS  of  the 

rnue.1   Stai.*  0>de  Is  '^"^'^^^ ^V'^^Z ^   X'- 
a   comma   after    ""salar'.ea      ^..e    ...t    p. 
appean,  ar.d  hy  striking  ou-      rate«?.r     ano 


UMI 


all  that  follows  tnrough  "as  amended"  and 
inserting  an  amount  fixed  In  accordance 
with  secMon  225  ol  tht  federal  Salarj  Act  of 
1967.  subject  to  adjustment  In  accordance 
with  auch  A_t  and  section  461  of  this  title  "  Is 
lieu   thereof 

Sec.  219.  la^  Section  773(c)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'a  circuit-  and  lr.sertlng  "an  appel- 
late' in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  strlklrg  out  the 
parentheaeti  around  "but  preser's  a  fci,l>;i*!  ■ 
tial  question  ". 

;b)  Section  773  of  tlUe  J8  C.  thf  Uniu  d 
Statee  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followln;,'  new  subsection; 

■•(d)  Oourt  reporters  appointed  under  tills 
section  Bhail  be  appointed  In  accordance 
»-lth  all  >jf  the  standards  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  appointments  under  section  753 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  gc.vcrned  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  court 
reporters  ap:x>lnted  under  section  753  »{  this 
title.  -Mechanlcil  means  of  recording  pro- 
ceedings may  Irc.ude  stenoma.-.k  an;^  lcl- 
tract  reporters  nay  oe  used  in  lieu  of  or  In 
bddlllon  to  court  reporters  appointed  UiJder 
this  section  The  Director  of  the  Aomlntstra- 
tive  Office  of  the  "United  States  Uourtj  .us- 
negotiate  contracts  without  regard  *o  sjttlon 
3709  of  the  Revlied  Statute*   (41  U  SC   6)    *. 

Sec.  320  .a)  Section  12P3(a)  cf  ti:>  2S 
ot  the  United  States  Code  Ik  amended  by 
strtl'ing  out  ■■decl!^lcn.s■"  and  Inserting  ■■Judg- 
ments orders  an<?  decrees^'  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Sectlor  1293(b.  of  title  TS  of  the 
United  StBi.es  Code  Is  ain»n<ied — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'an  appelle'e  panel 
created  un1er  se-t'on  160  or'^- 

(2)  hv  strHtlng  out  "Dlstnct  court  of  thp 
United  S'ates^'  and  Inser.lnp  •"district  rotjrt 
.-.f  the  Unlt^'d  ."States  '  In  lieu  thereof;   atid 

i3(  *)v  Inserting  •.  a. id  of  appeals  from 
In'erloculory  ordf»rs  und  decrees  cf  nn  ap- 
pellate panel  c-ected  unae-  section  KO  of 
thl<  title,  a  district  cofrt.  ind  a  htinKniptcy 
"«urt.  but  only  by  leave  of  the  ovrt  ol  ap- 
peals to  wlikh  th»  appeal  is  taken"  Unme- 
dla'ftly  before  the  period. 

Sec.  221  Section  :334  c)  of  tnie  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  uy  striking 
^•ut  ••that  .sectlL;i"  and  Inserting  "this  sec- 
iioi'    In  lieu  thereof. 

.'irr  7->9.  (R  a»ctioii  147: (?)  of  t;t:e  28 
cf  the  Unltcu  Sta'es  Cede  Is  atncndeo  by 
sTlklne  out  "sushpctlon"  and  Inserting 
■  sub.settlon^'  In  lieu  thereof. 

lO)  Subsenions  (c,)  and  le)  of  sectlor 
1471  of  tit'e  28  of  the  United  States  Codf 
are  each  amended  by  strlklntt  out  "con:- 
r.-.enced  •  and  Inserting  "pendlng^^  In  lie'- 
ihereuf. 

(c)  Section  1471  fc)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Statts  Code  Is  amended  by  Insertlny 
•'or  a  proceeding  a-lslng  under  title  11  or 
arising  in  or  related  to  a  cat,e  under  title  11" 
Imnci lately  after  "title  U" 

fd)  Section  UVUd)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '•a 
district  co-art  or". 

(e)  Section  inite)  ot  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Coc'e  I',  amended  br  Inserting 

and  of  all  pr.iperf>.  where-.-er  io-?ated  of 
the  estatt  In  .such  cr>se--  Immediately  before 
"he  period  at  tlie  end  thereof. 

Src  223  Section  M72(M  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
ouf  "-principle"  and  insertlni^  "principal-" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

Skc  224.  (a)  Section  1473(a)  of  title  -28  of 
the  United  States  Code  :s  amended  tv  strik- 
ing out  ••Except"  and  Inserting  '•Notwith- 
standing any  Act  of  Congress  that  confers 
ve'iue  m  a  specific  district  and  except"  In 
;ieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1473(c)  of  tltlo  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "secfion"  the  first  place  it  apocirs  and 
Inserting   "subsection"    in    lieu    thei-eof. 

Sec  225  Section  1481  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
CX.\"v-I 20<.17— I-art  24 


(a)'-  before  "A"  anri  bv  adalr.^    at  t.'it  end 
thereof  the  follCAiu^-   '.<  j.   iub^e  luii 

--(b)  A  contempt  punishable  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  includes  any  set  that  Is  in 
violation  of  a  stay  under  title  11" 

Sec.  226.  Section  1482(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Stfites  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■Judgments,  order  .'  and  in.serting 
"orders-  m  lieu  therect. 

Sec.  227.  Section  1827(1)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'referee  !n  bankruptcy"  and  Inserting 
"bankruptcy   1  idge"  in  lieu  thi/reof 

Sec.  228.  Section  1871(a)  of  iitle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'"(a)  Grand  Jurors  in  district  courts  and 
petit  Jurors  In  district  co'iris  and  bank- 
r".ptoy  courts  appearing  pursuant  to  'this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  tlie  fees  and  allow- 
ances pro\  dfd  by  this  section.  The  requisite 
fees  and  allonances  sliall  be  disbursed,  on 
the  certlScite  of  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  or  of  the  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy 
<  ourt,  t/  the  clerx  of  the  district  court  in 
a~oord8'.ce  w.th  the  procedure  e.siaMlhher' 
h--  the  Olre-tor  of  the  Administrative  Offict 
of  the  United  States  C^urt^s.  Attendance 
;ees  for  extende;!  service  'inder  subsection 
lb)  of  tt's  se.  ti„'i  shall  be  certified  by  the 
clerk  of  the  dlstr.ct  court  only  upon  the 
order  oi  a  district  JuU-re  or  by  the  clerk  oi 
th2  banl:ruptc'<-  court  inly  tipoii  the  order  of 
a  r.-^nkruptcv  judge." 

Skc  2^29  Section  IS'JSf'i)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  ".mended  to  read  as 
follov.'s: 

"(b)  The  docket  fetss  of  United  States  at- 
tT-neys  shali  be  ^>a;d  t.c  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict CO  irt  i.t  docket  fees  of  United  States 
trustee*;  sha'i  on  p.uu  'o  ths  i;lerk  --f  the 
bankruptcy  court,  and  aO  such  fees  sha!' 
th^n  te  paid  by  the  cleris  Into  the  Irets- 
ary.'  . 

Sir  2?0.  Sctiion  19G0{a,  of  title  26  ol  ^iie 
XThiteci  "jtates  Couc  Is  amended — 

(i)  ir  para!^8p*>  (1)  by  InsefLlng  before 
the  pe'io't  "In  the  case  cf  a  clngle  filing  and 
$10C  in  a  j-iint  case  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiie  fol- 
lowing new  pari-graph. 

"(5)  For  any  pr^Dceedlng  In  any  case  ur-oer 
file  U.  $13.". 

Slc.  2.11.  Section  .9?2  of  title  28  cf  the 
United  States  -^ode  is  anaended  jy  :nser:'n? 
"or  bankruptcy  court"  .mmed.ately  afte- 
■■dlsir.ct  court". 

Sec.  232.  Sectlci  1063  of  tlt:e  28  of  the 
United  ::tfcte6  Code  Is  a  .lended— 

(1;  In  each  paragrapi..  hy  Inserting  '"or 
bankruptcy  court'  imme.liatv,ly  after  "district 
courf  the  firs',  place  It  app£i.rc; 

.2)  In  .he  »irst  se.tTeuce  of  tlie  f  rs*  undes- 
ignated paragraph  b/  laser'in?  '■^ith  the 
clerk  of  the  dlst.-ict  court  or  the  banknjricv 
cour*,  whichever  Is  appropriate  '  before  the 
period  ."t  tnt  end  thereof: 

'3)  oy  3tril:ing  out  'vihere  registered"  tr.d 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '■wr.rre  entered'". 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  undesignated  paiajn-aph : 

■■An  order  of  discharge  or  .in  order  of  con- 
firmation in  a  case  under  t'tie  11  which  has 
become  final  may  be  registered  in  inv  other 
district  by  filing  in  the  office  rf  the  clerk  c: 
the  bankruptcy  court  of  thft  district  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  order  and  when  so  -egis- 
tered  shall  have  the  s-ine  etTec  as  an  order 
of  t-ie  bankruptcy  court  o:  the  distrC  v,her» 
Fo  registered  and  may  be  et.forced  in  Ulte 
manner". 

Sec  2,33.  Section  1964  A  tit'c  ?8  r.f  the 
United  StJiter  Code  is  amended  bv  insertlr..' 
"'or  bankruptcy  courf  in-meola^ely  after 
■"district  courf  each  place  K  appcsrs. 

S.':c.  234.  Section  2075  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  a-ne;ided  by  striking 
out  "In  cases  under  title  11"  and  inserting  '".n 
cases  tinder  title  1  i  and  in  proceedings  arislni; 


under  title  11  or  arising  la  or  related  to 
caae?  und?r  title  il'^  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  235.  Section  2250(1)  iC;  oi  title  28  cf 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  "by  in- 
serting "or  under  title  11"  Immediately  after 
"title". 

Sec.  236.  (a)  S«-tion  19i4  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  i'.  iiuended  by  iriklng 
out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  The  District,  of  Columbia  Code  Is 
amended  — 

1,1)  in  section  15-701  (a).  l;y  striking  out 
'clerk  of  the  United  Slates  blE-^rlct  Coun, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, "; 

i2)    .11  sccjtlon  15-703 — 

(A)  hy  sinking  ojt  "(b."  and  subsection 
,a) ;  anr. 

(3)  m  the  cttchline  -^f  such  section  by 
strikiii,;  out  '  Depi  Ett  for  cost,s:  security^'  and 
ln.iertli.g  in  lieu  thereof    "Security", 

(3)  in  sect'on  15-701 — 

(A)  nsubrectlon  .a"i  by  strlitng  ou- '"'t)' 
and  by  strlkmg  rui  '•'.'' q1t<-u  States  District 
Cou'f  fo'  the  District  j'  Coluinljlt  •  and  In- 
serting la  '-leii  thereo'  "the  Superior  Cctirt 
of  c  le  District  cf  Col'cjnbia",  and 

(E.   by  striking  cut  subsoctlcn  (••.); 

■4)  by  strikinf:  ctt  Bectlon.  la -706; 

(5/  in  section  15-712  by  strik'iig  ov;  "Any 
District  of  Co."cnb!->  Court"  a;>r  Inse-ting  in 
'leu  'herf-of  •"The  5  •'■er'or  Ccu'-t  cf  ^h"  Tls- 
trlct  of  r-jliun*-  ia  and  the  D'str  ct  of  Colum- 
bia, Cour*  of  A.opetU";  and 

(6)  In  the  ant i\ sis  of  serticae  for  chep'^er 
7  of  title  13,  i.">y  striking  out  fr.e  Item  rf  iatlng 
•o  section  15   ■06. 

Tm.F  :ii— A.v£NrwEr>TS  to  the  act  o> 

:.0   Srv'BEF   6.  1978 

bji-.  1^01  Ti.e  tit»e  oi  thi  Act  en'.U-  d  "An 
Act  ^o  e6..a',jlls  "  a  .luif  jrm  Latv  on  tee  Suo- 
ject  of  Bankr-iptcliis",  t.p;ro  xd  ^.jtemte; 
6.  1978  iPutlic  'i.%w  3t- i';<i.  0.c  Stat  7M9> 
i hereinarte--  in  M;is  title  .cerreJ  lO  as  tht 
"Ac^i  if  an.ej'.li.d  io  rejul  as  foiicws.  "al 
Act  to  eitablifrh  :.  uni'orai  la-:  ^n  the  st."3ject 
Of  biuikrtiptiles '. 

Etc.  302.  Ire  Act  is  amondeJ  by  iscrting 
after  the  eticiing  clause  the  'oi:<-wing: 
•"That  this  Aoi  ma/  >ce  'it'^l  as  t  .e  "HsjaX- 
riptcy  Reforcn  Act  c.f  :978'  ' 

Sfc.  Jdi.  Section  t'.i  of  tte  Act  is  amended 
oy  stHfCiUj-  out  reccrd"  and  Inserting  Tisc- 
fjrds  "  in  Ileii  thereof. 

&'•  ao4.  Section  £2..  3l  the  Act  is  amr»tde<; 
tv  str.Klng  cft  '  &4s'stanco^^  ancL  instrUut 
.sslsiii ills'  in  ilej  tnexxjl. 

Sec.  "05.  Stc'ljn  2'i2  of  the  /ict  Is  repealed 

^r  306  Scc'lon  308  f)(3"i  of  :  le  ..ct  '^ 
aiaended  b"  striking;  out  '"  tv  "  and  irsert- 
ing  "  (Zi'  '  in  l.eu  thereof. 

SEf  C07.  Stctlon  i02(Ci  ot  the  :.cl  is 
atneuded — 

1 1  /  by  striking  out  ••210."  and  inserting 
"205,  20';.  207,  2i:,  213. '  in  Ilea  thereof; 

'2)  bv  Inserting  •226"  immedis-tely  after 
•225.'  ,   and 

;3)  or  inserting  •248"  lmme£ilj.Uly  iJter 
■246.". 

Sec.  308.  (^)  Section  403, a-  ol  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  .'Ut  "this  Acf  and  in- 
serting "tlie  prcvir::o!is  i.f  l.U  Act  other 
.hail  this  3-abfectioii  and  suosections  ib) 
and  (di  of  this  se.cion"  and  by  stritin^  out 
"Lhe  Act     and  in'--ening  "such  pro.lsijn;.". 

lb"  Section  403 (U;  of  the  Act  is  amended 
bv  in  sirring  ""or  after'"  immediately  cllur 
•"on"". 

(CI  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'•(e)  NotWit'.-..stcndlag  su'osection  -.a";  of 
this  section — 

••  (I )  the  amotint  by  which  a  fee  exceeds 
SIOOOOO  may  no'  be  charged  under  section 
40c(2)fb)  of  the  Bankr-aptcy  -Act  In  a  case 
in  which  the  plan  is  confirmed  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1P7<5: 

""(2)  after  S.?ptember  30.  1979.  all  v-cneys 
coUectv-d  'or  payment  into  the  referees' 
silar-.-  and  expense  fu-.d  in  ciises  filed  under 
-.he  Bankruptcy  A-ct  shaU  be  coUected  atd 
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p«ld  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury: 
and 

••|3)  any  baHnce  In  the  referees"  salary 
and  expense  fund  In  the  Treasury  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral tuad  o:  the  Treasury  and  the  referees" 
salary  and  expense  fund  account  shall  be 
closed  ". 

Sec  309  I  a)  Section  404(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(b)  The  term  of  a  referee  In  bankruptcy 
who  Is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  Is  extended  to  and  expires  on  March 
31.  1984.  or  when  hla  successor  takes  office, 
and  such  person  shall  have  the  title  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judge  During  the  period 
commencing  on  October  1.  lP7>j,  and  ending 
on  Man.h  31,  1984  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  'the  transition  period"),  unless 
a  bankruptcy  Juage  Is  certified  to  be  not 
qualinet!  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  after  a  finding  that  such  Judge  Is  not 
qualified  l.<;  made  by  a  merit  screening  com- 
mittee ebtabiished  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  such  judge  shall  serve  In  the 
court  of  bankruptcy  continued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  which  such 
Ur:lted  States  bankruptcy  Judge  was  ap- 
pointed, In  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
title.  Section  8336(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  United  States 
bankruptcy  Judges  during  the  transition 
period  During  the  transition  period.  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judges  shall  be  exempt 
from  annual  and  sick  leave  laws  and  regu- 
lations". 

(b)  Section  404 ic)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "There  shall  (je  eatabllahed  for 
each  Judicial  dl.-strlct  a  merit  screening  com- 
mittee compcKsed  of  the  president  or  the 
aesl^nee  of  the  president  of  the  State  t»r 
association,  the  president  or  designee  of  the 
president  of  a  local  bar  association  for  the 
area  within  the  Judicial  district  wherein  a 
referee  In  bankruptcy  maintains  his  omclal 
headquarters  and  the  dean  or  designee  of  tlie 
dean,  of  an  accredited  !aw  school.  If  any. 
located  within  the  Judicial  district  or  State, 
and  If  no  such  law  .-^hooi  exlats.  then  a  lay 
member  selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  wherein  the  referee  In  bankruptcy 
maintains  his  otTtclal  headquarters  "" 

(c)  Section  404(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "41." 

(d)  Section  404(e)  of  the  Act  Ls  amended 
by  In.'sertlng  Immediately  after  the  first  ?«n- 
tence  the  following  new  sentence  "Bank- 
ruptcv  luf^pes  for  th«>  district  'hall  decide 
where  the  headquarters  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  hankruptcv  court  shall   be  located  ". 

lei  .Section  404  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
addInT  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections 

•■|h)  During  the  transition  period,  the 
powers  minted  i-nder  section  2071  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  sh«>II  be  exercised 
by  the  United  States  bankruptcy  court  of  a 
district,  exclusive  of  the  district  court  of 
such  district,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgat- 
ing local  rules  of  oro-edure  to  be  apnilcable 
In  cHuen  ani  nrocecdlnes  before  a  United 
States  hnnkruntcv  Mid-'e  of  such  court  and 
such  rwiwers  «:ball  he  exercised  for  s't"h  p"r- 
po«e  bv  t.hp  annellnt<-  pan*'','  crented  Under 
section  I«0  tlNe  2R  of  tbe  fnlte'1  States  Code 
to  he  aonllcahle  In  appeals  before  such  an 
apnpllafp  pnnel 

"(li  During  the  transition  period  sections 
l.-i.-i.  i.-Sfi  IS7  I  SB  and  IM  of  title  2fi  of  the 
UiiltPd  States  Code  contained  In  section  201 
of  this  Act  an-l  the  amendment  contained 
In  s»rtlon  210  of  this  Art  shall  npolv  to  the 
courts  of  bankruptcy  continued  under  sec- 
tion 4a4(ai  nf  this  Act  the  "am-  a.s  such 
Kmendmerts  applv  to  the  fnlted  States 
hankruDtrv  courts  eKtablishori  tm^ter  section 
201   of  this  Act.  except  that  the  age  limita- 


tion specified  In  section  ISS(a)  shall  not 
apply  (jiirln^;  such  period  "'. 

SEC  310  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  — 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  "such  cases"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "m  all  cases 
under  title  II  or  arising  In  or  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11  pending  during  the  tran- 
sition period"  In  lieu  thereof,  and 

(2»  In  paragraph  (l)iC).  by  Inserting  ". 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  405(c)(2)  of  the  .^ct  Is 
amended  by  ti^sertlng  '"240,""  Immediately 
after  •"238,"". 

(c)  Section  405(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'248  '  and  Inserting  "247"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec  311  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  recommendations  may  provide  for  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  to  serve  In  more  than  one 
Judicial  district,  without  regard  to  the  cir- 
cuits In  which  such  districts  are  located,  if 
such  districts  are  contiguous.". 

Sec.  312  Section  407(ci  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""332"  and  Insert- 
ing "333"  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  313  Section  408  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(d)  During  the  transition  period,  section 
e04(h)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
does  not  apply  to  bankruptcy  courts  for  dis- 
tricts listed  In  section  581(a)  of  such  title  ". 

Sec  314  Section  409(ai(l)  of  (he  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""September  30, 
1983"  and  Inserting  "'March  31.  1984"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

TITLE  rV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  401.  Section  19  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  use    24)   Is  redesignated  as 
section  20  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  402  Section  4(e)  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  (7 
use   499d(e»)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  been  a  debtor  in  a  ca.se  filed  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  or  received 
a  dlshcarge  In  such  case"  Immediately  after 
"bankrupt"  the  first  place  It  appears:   and 

(2)  by  inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  which  has  been  a  debtor  In  a  case  filed 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Code" 
Immediately  after  "bankrupt""  the  second 
place  It  ap[>ears. 

Sec  403  I  a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  (15  USC  78fff(d)  ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  16(5) 
(A)"  and  Insetting  "section  16(4)  (A)""  In  lieu 
thereof 

lb)  Section  8(e)(4)(C)  of  such  Act  (15 
USC  78fff2(e)  (a)  (4)  iC)  I  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  9(ai  (5i  "  and  Inserting 
"section  9(a)(4)""  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  404  Section  606(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  USC  168Ic(a) 
(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  except  for 
ca-ses  imder  chapter  13  or  chapter  XIII,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  antedate  the  report 
by  more  than  6  years'  Immediately  after 
"years". 

Sec  405  Section  151  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "mean"  and  Inserting  ""means"'  in  lieu 
thereof 

Sec  406  Section  1961(1  )(D)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or"  after 
""case  "" 

Sec  407.  Section  424(b)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
TBl  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30 
use  934lb)  (3i  (B)  )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'the  Bankruptcy  Act""  and  Inserting 
"title  U  of  the  United  States  Code"  In  lieu 
thereof 

Sbc.  408.  Section  3468  of  the  Revised  Stat- 


utes of  the  Unned  States  iJ!  USC  193 1  \t 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  '"This  section  does 
not  apply,  however.  In  a  case  under  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  In  a  case  arising 
in  or  relating   to  a  case   under  such   title"' 

Sec  409  Section  456  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(a)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  debt  which  Is  a  child  support  obli- 
gation assigned  to  a  State  under  section  402 
(al(26|  Is  not  released  by  a  dl>.char^;e  In 
bankruptcy  under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  or 
Bankruptcy  Act." 

Sec.  410  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  1 78  .Stat  767,  as  amended: 
31   use    241),  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  by  striking  out  '  115.000  '  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "|25.- 
000'";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16,000  "  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'125.000'" 

(b)  The  amendments  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  claims 
bused  upon  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .^ct 

TI"n  E  V— RELAT"ED  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 
Sec  501  Nothing  In  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  shall  operate  to  prevent, 
stcy  or  otherwise  p'ohlblt  a  stockbroker  or 
securities  clearing  agency  from  exercising  a 
contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  securities 
contract  or  to  cause  the  liquidation  of  a  se- 
curities contract,  nor  shall  any  court  Issue 
any  order  preventing,  staying,  or  ot/herwtse 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  such  contractual 
right,  unless  such  order  is  authorized  under 
the  provlslorw  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970  (16  USC  78aaa  et 
seq  )  or  Is  required  because  of  a  threat  to  the 
national  security  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term — 

(1)  "contractual  right"  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  a  rleht  set  forth  In  a  rule  or 
bylaw  of  a  national  securities  exchange,  a 
national  securities  association,  or  a  securi- 
ties clearing  agency:  and 

(2)  "securities  contract""  means  a  securi- 
ties contract  as  def.ned  In  .section  741  of 
title  11   of  the  United  States  Code 

Sec  502  No  provision  of  Federal  or  State 
law  shall  ojjerate  to  prevent,  s'ay,  or  other- 
wise prohibit  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
contract  merchant  from  exercising  a  con- 
tractual right  to  liquidate  a  commodity 
contract  or  forward  contract,  or  to  cause  the 
liquidation  of  a  commodity  contract  or  for- 
ward contract,  and  no  court  may  Issue  any 
order  preventing,  staying  or  otherwl.se  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  such  contractus! 
right  unless  such  order  Is  required  because 
of  a  threat  to  the  national  security  As  used 
In  this  section    the  term — 

(1)  "contractual  right"  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to.  a  right  set  forth  In  a  rule  or 
bylaw  of  a  clearing  orpanlzatlon  or  a  con- 
tract market  or  In  a  resolution  of  the  gov- 
erning tjoard  thereof:   and 

(3)  ""commodity  contract"  means  a  com- 
m(5dlty  contract  as  c'efined  in  section  761  of 
title  11  of  the  tTnlted  Statefi  Code 

Sec  503  Durlne  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  April  1.  1984  "be  nme-rlmpn's 
contained  In  sections  222.  223.  224,  225,  226 
and  238  shall  ap-ly  to  courts  of  bankniptcv 
continued  bv  section  404(a'  of  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-589:  92 
Stat    2549) 

Sec     504     This    Act    may    be   cited    as   'he 
■"Bankrupt<-v  Amendments  Act  of  1980" 
TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  601  (a)  Except  a.s  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  'his  Art  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  f'ihI!  take 
effect  on  the  dare  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and   shall    apply   only   to   cases  filed   under 


UMI 


utle  U  of  the  United  States  Code  after  such 

date 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
201,  202.  204,  205.  and  210(1)  of  this  Act 
stiall  take  effect  on  April  1.   1984 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  (during 
the  reading!  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  le  there  objection  to 
thp  initial  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  woiild  like 
to  a.sk  a  question  of  the  distingiushed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  i.s  an  amendment  to  section  1129 
'ail  10'  which  seems  to  change  the 
siandard.s  for  confirmation  of  a  plan  un- 
der chapter  11  Our  report  indicates  that 
this  IS  a  stylistic  change  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  please  inform  me 
if  there  is  anything  more  than  just  style 
that  IS  involved  in  this  proposed  change 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
1129iaMi0i  is  described  as  stylistic  be- 
cause It  rephrases  the  provision  to  con- 
form to  wtial  was  Congress  original  in- 
tention As  presently  worded,  the  provi- 
sion IS  capable  of  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication in  a  way  other  than  as  origi- 
nally intended 

Section  1129'aMiOi  is  intended  to  re- 
quire lliat  before  a  debtor's  plan  can 
be  confirmed  at  least  one  class  of  credi- 
tors must  accept  it.  A  plan  should  not 
be  conflrmable  over  the  objections  of  all 
creditors  However,  in  expressing  th's 
intention,  the  present  language  failed  to 
adequately  diflerentiate  between  credi- 
tors whose  claims  are  impaired  and 
creditors  whose  claims  are  not  impaired 
Thi.s  is  an  important  dist:nction  because 
of  practices  that  l>ecame  common  under 
chapter  XII  of  the  former  act  which 
practices  Congress  intended  to  eliminate 
The  style  of  the  proposed  amendment 
IS  a  much  clearer  and  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  original  intent. 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER  Mr  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion, I  oegin  to  understand  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  the  necessity  for 
it  However,  I  wonder  if  I  might  pursue 
this  a  bit  further  so  that  the  record 
clearly  reflects  what  the  original  inten- 
tion was  and  how  that  is  more  prop- 
erly reflected  in  the  amendment, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  elabo- 
rate further  on  this  provision, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  further  explain 
the  intent  behind  section  1129iaiil0i 
Under  cliapter  XII  of  the  former  act. 
debtors  were  able  to  cram  down  on  non- 
accepting  creditors  a  plan  which  no 
creditor  whose  claim  had  been  impaired 
had  agreed  to  In  real  estate  syndica- 
tions where  there  were  few  classes  of 
creditors,  a  few  small  creditors  and  a 


few  large  ones,  the  debtor  could  propoee 
to  pay  to  a  first  mortia^ee  100  rercent 
of  the  claim,  obtEiin  that  creditor's  ac- 
ceptance, and  then  cram  dovsii  a  plan 
on  all  the  remaining  creditors  which 
proposed  to  pay  substantially  less  than 
the  amount  of  those  creditors'  claims. 
Frequently,  where  there  were  several 
creditors  of  the  same  class,  one  such 
creditor  was  classified  differently  and 
then  proposed  to  be  paid  the  full  amount 
of  the  claim. 

This  then  served  as  the  basis  for  that 
creditor  to  accept  the  proposed  plan 
which  then  in  turn  served  as  the  basis 
for  cramming  down  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  creditors  who  would 
be  paid  less  than  their  claims  This 
clearlv  was  a  practice  Congress  intended 
to  eliminate.  Creditors  whose  claims 
were  impaired  by  the  debtor's  proposal 
to  pay  less  than  100  percent  should  not 
be  forced  to  accept  a  plan  unless  some 
other  creditor  whose  claim  was  impaired 
had  agreed  to  the  plan. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  1129(a) 
(10 1  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended,  a 
creditor  whose  claim  is  impaired  under 
.section  1124  must  first  accept  the  debt- 
ors plan  before  the  plan  can  be  crammed 
dowTi  with  respect  to  other  impaired 
nonaccepting  creditors. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  see  the  reason  for  the  change  and 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  question  about  section  365 
'hi  of  title  11.  as  It  presently  is  written. 

The  language  of  that  section  appears 
to  give  the  lessee  from  a  debtor  in  bank- 
ruptcy a  power  such  lessee  would  not 
have  outside  bankruptcy.  I  am  referring 
to  the  language  that  says  that  such  a 
lessee  may  treat  as  terminated  an  un- 
expired lease  where  the  trustee  has  re- 
jected the  lease.  Does  this  mean  that  if 
the  contract  between  that  lessee  and  his 
mortgagee  contains  a  provision  whereby 
the  mortgagor-lessee  agrees  not  to  ter- 
minate the  lease,  section  365fhi  over- 
rides it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Section  365(h)  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  debtor's  lessee  rights  that  would 
not  otherwise  exist  outside  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  is  required  to  correct  a  num- 
ber of  technical  errors  in  the  Senate's 
amendment,  to  delete  several  items  from 
that  amendment,  and  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision for  changing  the  basis  for  retire- 
ment of  bankruptcy  judges  which  was 
deleted  by  the  Senate  amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Senate  did 
amend  S.  658  iiS  passed  by  this  House, 
nevertheless  the  Senate's  amendment  is 
basically  S  658  as  so  passed  by  this  House 
on  September  22  of  this  year.  Therefore, 
there  is  httle  need  for  extended  discus- 
sion. Reference  may  be  had  to  the  com- 
mittee's Report  96-1195.  Even  though 
there  may  be  slight  differences  between 
the  language  in  the  September  22  ver- 
sion and  that  considered  today,  this 
should  not  vitiate  the  apphcability  of 
that  report:  this  should  be  true  also 
where  the  differences  are  merely  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement of  bankruptcy  judges  is  restored 
because  now,  as  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  September  22 
version,  bankruptcy  judges'  retirement 
will  be  very  much  m  hne  with  what  was 
recommended  and  adopted  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  the  retirement  benefits  are 
provided  on  a  contributory  basis  rather 
than  noncontributory.  which  was  the 
case  in  the  earlier  version. 

CENTRAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  mitial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


n  1430 
CLARIFYING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF    CUSTOMS    COURTS    ACT    OF 
1980 

Mr.  VOLKMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  tS.  3235) 
to  clarify  certain  effective  date  provisions 
of  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of  1980,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  tell 
us  what  this  bill  does? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3235 
provides  for  a  technical  amendment  to 
Public  Law  96-417.  the  Customs  Courts 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  September  22.  1980. 
Two  days  later  on  September  24,  1980. 
the  Senate  considered  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1654.  with  the  House  language  and 
passed  it  by  tmanimous  consent.   On 
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October  10,  1980,  the  President  signed 
S  1654  into  law 

Since  that  time.  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  an  ambiguity  In  the 
drafting  of  the  effective  date  provision 
of  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of  1980.  This 
ambiguity  already  has  caused  some  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  several  interested 
partie.s  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  act  on  pending 
cases. 

S  3235  directly  addres.ses  this  prob- 
lem and  clarifies  the  committee's  Intent 
as  to  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
96-417  ThLs  bill  clearly  follows  the  com- 
mittee's intent  a.s  reflected  in  *ts  report 
on  the  Custcms  t'ourts  Act  and  as  re- 
flecte<l  in  the  lloor  debate  of  September 
22,  1980. 

It  was  the  Judiciary  Committee's  in- 
tent to  have  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of 
1980  take  effect  on  a  d«te  certain.  Prior 
to  the  House's  consideration  of  the  Cus- 
toms Courts  Act  of  1980,  there  was  an 
understanding  to  delete  from  the  effec- 
tive date  provi.sion  the  phni.se  "the  date 
of  pnactmfni"  and  sub.stitutc  in  it.s  place 
more  precise  language  "November  1, 
1980"  In  this  way,  all  interested  parties, 
potential  litigant,";,  the  Government,  and 
the  cmrt  would  be  certain  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Customs  Courts  .Act  of  1980,  thereby  re- 
moving any  possible  hard.shlp  that  could 
be  occa.sione<l  by  tho  uncertainty  of  "the 
date  of  enactment"  language  However, 
in  endeavoring  to  provide  for  a  precise 
effective  date,  a  sub.sectlon  referring  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Customs 
Courts  Act  of  1980  wa,s  inadvertently 
deleted.  This  legislation  corrects  the 
ambigruty  occa.sioned  by  the  deletion 
of  that  sub.sectlon  In  so  doing,  this 
legLslation  returns  to  the  langauge 
found  in  the  bill,  as  reportetl  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  The  lone  modifi- 
cation Ls  the  substitution  of  "Ncvember 
1.  1980"  for  the  'date  of  enactment" 
language,  as  was  indicated  in  the  floor 
debate  on  September  22,  1980  In  adopt- 
ing S  323.S.  Congress  clearly  will  be 
carrying  out  tlie  committee's  desired  In- 
tent with  re-spect  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of   1980. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  propasal. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  riglit  to  object,  this  bill 
simply  rectifies  a  drafting  error  which 
was  Inadvertently  perpetuated  when 
amendments  were  adopted  just  prior  to 
the  piLs.sage  of  the  Customs  Courts  Act 
under  .suspension  of  the  rules  It  returns 
to  the  act  a  subsection  tying  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Customs  Courts  Act  to  the 
effective  date  It  does  no  more  than  re- 
store the  original  language  and  return 
to  the  original  Intention  of  the  bill  as 
reported  bv  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
while  specifying  November  1,  1980.  jus  the 
effective  date. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  .SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s-sourP 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S    3235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrpresentatt!  es  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  sec- 
Uon  701 1  a)  of  the  Cu-stoms  Cturts  Act  of 
1980  (94  Stat  1747:  28  USC  251  note)  la 
amended — 

I  1 )  by  striking  out  "provided  In  subsection 
lb)  of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "other- 
wise provided  in  ',  and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  cUU  actions  pend- 
ing on  or  commenced  on  or  after  such  date  ' 

(b)  .Section  701  of  the  Customs  Courts  Art 
of  19H0  (94  Stat  1747.  28  U  S  C  251  note) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  |b) 
as  subsection  (O  and  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  subsection  ta)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"{bi  (1)  The  following  sections  of  title  28. 
tJnlted  States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  civil  actions  commenced  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act: 

•"(A)  Sections  1581(d).  158Iig),  1581(h). 
1581(1).  and  1583,  as  amended  by  section  301 
of  this  Act 

"■(B)  Sections  2631(d),  2831(g),  2631(h). 
2631(1).  2631  (J).  2632(a).  2635.  2636.  2637(c), 
2639(b).  2640(a)(5),  2640(c),  2640(d),  2643 
(at.  2643(c)(2).  2643(0(4),  and  2644,  as 
amended  by  section  301  of  this  Act 

"(C)  Section  1876,  as  added  by  aectlon  302 
(a)  of  this  Act 

"'(D)  Sections  2601  and  2602.  as  amended 
by  section  403  of  this  Act 

"■(E)  Section  1919,  as  amended  by  section 
510  of  this  Act 

""(P)  Section  1963A,  as  added  by  section 
511(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Sections  337(c)  and  641(b)  of  the 
TarlT  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  sections 
604  and  611  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  civil  actions  commenceil  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Section  284  of  the  Trace  Act  of  1974, 
a.s  added  by  section  613  of  this  Act.  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  civil  actions  commenced 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  '" 

Sec  2  Section  5l6A(a)(3i  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  ITSC  1616a(a)(3))  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  ""subsections  (b). 
I  c  ) .  and  (e)  of" 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  November  1.  1980 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  'able. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  VOLKMEH  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


MARINE  PROTECTION.  RESEARCH, 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT.  TITLE  I. 
AUTHORIZATION.    1980-82 

Mr  STUDDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  frum  tlie  St>eak- 
ers  desk  the  Senate  bill  iS  1148'  to  re- 
authorize title  I  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  and 
for  other  purpoKes.  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  luneiulmcnt  thereto, 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  iunendmcnt  to 
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the  House  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propKwed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
insert: 

SEf-TioN  I  Section  111  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  and"  fo!low-lng  -ig-T,- 
and  Inserting  not  to  exoee<l  »2,nnoO(X)  for 
each  of  fiscal  year  1980  ft.scal  vear  1981.  and 
fiscal    year    1982    '   Immedlatelv   after      IftTS 

Sec  2  Section  4  of  Public  Iaw  95-153 
(33  use   1412a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  ajnendlng  subsection    (a)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  and  Industrial  waste" 
Immediately  after     sewage  sludge", 

(B)  by  strllclng  out  ■public  Law  92-532" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuarlee  Act  of 
1973  ". 

(C)  by  Inserting  -,  except  as  prmlded  In 
subeecUons  (b)  and  (c).^'  Immediately  be- 
fore "In  no  case",  and 

(D)  oy  strtklng  out  'the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  '  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "such",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■■(b)  After  December  31.  1981.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  l?6ue  permits  under  such  title  I 
for  the  dumping  of  Industrial  waste  Into 
ocean  waters,  or  Into  waters  described  In 
such  section  101  (b) .  If  the  Administrator  de- 
ter nU  nee — - 

■■(1)  that  the  proposed  dumping  is  nec- 
essary to  conduct  research — 

■"(A)  on  new  technology  related  to  ocean 
dumping,  or 

"(B)  to  determine  whether  the  dumping  of 
such  substance  will  unreasonably  degrade 
or  endanger  human  health,  welfare,  or  amen- 
ities, or  the  m&rtne  environment,  ecological 
systems,  or  economic  fK>tentlantlet>: 

■■(2)  that  the  scale  of  the  proposed  dump- 
ing Is  such  that  the  dumping  will  have 
minimal  adverse  Impact  upon  the  human 
health,  welfare,  and  amenities  and  the  ma- 
rine environment,  ecological  systems,  and 
economic  potentialities;   and 

'■(3)  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  that  the  potential  benefits  of 
such  research  will  outweigh  any  such  adverse 
Impact. 

Each  permit  l.«sued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  sub)ect  to  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  minimize  possible 
adverse  Impacts  of  siirh  dumping  No  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  have  an  effective 
period  of  more  than  six  consecutive  months 

■■|c)  After  De-ember  31,  1981.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Issue  emergency  permits  under 
such  title  I  for  the  dumtjing  of  Industrial 
waste  Into  ocean  waters,  or  Into  waters  de- 
scribed In  such  ."^ectlon  101(b),  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  there  has  been 
demonstrated  to  exist  an  emergency,  requir- 
ing the  dumping  of  such  wast<-.  which  poses 
an  unacceptable  risk  relating  to  human 
health  and  admits  of  no  other  fea-slble  solu- 
tion As  used  herein,  ■emergency^  refers  to 
situations  requiring  action  with  a  marked 
degree   of   urgency. 

■■(d)    For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

"(1)  the  term  sewace  sludge'  means  any 
solid,  semisolid,  or  liquid  waste  generated 
by  a  municipal  wastewater  treatment  plant 
the  ocean  dumping  of  which  mav  unrea- 
scinably  degrade  or  endanger  human  health 
welfare,  or  amenities  or  the  marine  environ- 
ment ecological  system.s,  and  economic  po- 
tentialities, and 

"'(2)  the  term  "Industrial  waste"  means 
any   solid,   semisolid,    or   liquid    waste   gen- 
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erated  by  a  manufacturing  or  processing 
n'ant  the  ocean  dumplnz  of  which  may  un- 
reasonablv  degrade  or  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  and  eco- 
nomic potentialities. ■■. 

Sec  3  Section  102ie)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  as  amended  (33  U.8.C.  1412(e)  )  Is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  ■■transportation 
of  material, ■■  the  words  'by  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or^^, 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  "'  and  Insert- 
ing ■■section;  Provided,  That  In  the  case  o' 
sn  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
Slates,  no  application  shall  be  made  for  a 
permit  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  foreign  State  Party  to  the  Conven- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  concurs  In 
the  filing  of  such  application V. 

Sec  4  Title  II  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  end  Sanctuaries  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

'•Sec  205  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  study  to  assist  the  city  of  New" 
York  In  evaluating  the  technological  options 
available  for  the  removal  of  heavy  metals 
and  other  toxic  organic  materials  from  the 
sewage  sludge  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  study  shall  also  examine  optlon-s  avail- 
able to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  pollutants 
entering  the  sewage  system  The  study  Is  to 
be  completed  by  July  1.  1981  "" 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment,  as  follows 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  between  lines  22  and  23  Insert 
the  following; 

■■Sec  4  Section  106  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 
as  amended  (33  U  S  C.  1416)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"■(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ol  law  (and  T;otwifu.sltt.idinf  tlic  ."-peclfic 
exclusion  relating  to  dredged  materia".  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  102(a)  of  this  Act), 
any  perm't  Issued  under  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  for  the  dvimplng  of 
dredged  materials  In  Long  Island  Sound 
shall  comply  with  the  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
102(B)  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  effects  of 
the  dumping."  " 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engros.sed  amend- 
ment iin"  23,  designate  ■"Sec  4  ■"  as  ■■Sec. 
5"" 

Mr  STUDDS  ^during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan:mous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  be  dispensed 
«ith,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts":' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.^KKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts':' 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  think  the  House  should  have 
some  understanding  of  what  we 
are  doing,  and  for  that  purpose  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 


Studds>,  who  is  handling  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1148  reauthonzes  t.tle 
I  of  the  Marme  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 — commonly 
known  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  This 
bill  differs  from  H.R.  6616,  the  compa- 
rable House-passed  bill  in  only  four  re- 
spects : 

First.  S.  1148  calls  for  a  2-year,  rather 
than  1-year,  authorization; 

Second  S  1143  authorizes  fund'ng  of 
$2,000,000  annually  in  1981  and  1982,  in- 
stead of  the  $3,039,000  'authorized  for 
1981  in  the  House  biU: 

Third.  S.  1148  authorizes  a  study  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  aimed 
at  helping  New  York  City  cope  with  its 
sewage  sludge  disposal  problems;  and 

Fourth  S.  1148  does  not  include  an 
amendment  which  the  House  added  to 
include  Long  Island  Sound  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  dump- 
ing of  dredge  spoil 

Of  these  changes,  only  the  issue  of 
dredge  spoil  disposal  in  Long  Island 
Sound  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy. 
We  have  attempted  tc  develop  language 
which  would  assure  that  the  environ- 
mental testing  criteria  for  dumping 
waste  in  Long  Island  Sound  are  at  least 
as  strong  a.s  those  used  in  regulating  such 
dumping  in  the  open  ocean.  At  the  same 
time,  we  wish  to  make  certain  that  local 
communities  and  interested  parties  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  regulatory 
process,  and  that  changes  in  existing  law 
and  procedure  are  limited  to  those 
strictly  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  we 
seek. 

The  language  we  have  before  us  would 
require  that  any  permit  issued  for  the 
dumping  of  dredged  materials  m  Long 
Island  Sound  be  conditioned  on  com- 
pliance with  the  critena  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

This  language  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  proposal  initially  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ambro'  and  that  offered,  initially,  in 
vain,  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
'  Mr  McKiNNEY* . 

The  action  we  are  taking  is.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  fully  in  accord  with  the  ap- 
proach now  supported  by  the  involved 
Federal  agencies,  specifically  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
.^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  These  agen- 
cies agree  that  the  criteria  established 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  should  be 
at  least  as  strong  as  those  used  to  regu- 
late ocean  dumping,  and  regulations  will 
soon  be  issued  aimed  at  moving  us  closer 
to  this  goal. 

We  need  to  remember,  in  addition,  that 
dealing  with  the  problem  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound  is  only  one  small  part  of 
this  bill.  The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  enjoys 
widespread  support  among  Members  of 
both  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
This  reauthorization  legislation  will 
make  certain  that  the  act  continues  to 
function  effectively. 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  I  join 


with  him  In  urging  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROV^IDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  REPORTS  FROM  COMMTFTEE 
ON  RULES 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  822  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H   Res   822 

Resolved  Th&l  it  shfcll  be  in  order  at  ajiy 
lime  during  the  remainder  of  the  second  ses- 
sion. Ninety-sixth  Congress,  to  consider  re- 
ports from  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  4ibi.  rule  XI,  except  that  the 
provision  requirli.g  a  two-lhlrds  vote  IC'  con- 
sider said  reports  Is  hereby  suspended  during 
said  period 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  one  of  the 
end-of-Congress  resolutions.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  it;  none  appeared  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  yield  one-half  hour  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri    Mr.  Ta-st,or>. 

Mr  TA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  822, 
suspends  a  provision  of  House  rule  11 
relating  to  privileged  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  the  remainder 
of  this  session 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  BOLLING  I  has  explained,  the  reso- 
lution  suspends  clau.se  4<bi  of  rule  XI, 
and  thereby  waives  the  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  gain  same 
day  consideration  of  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Under  rule  XI,  a  privileged  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  legislative  day  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  provisions  of 
clause  4<b)  do  not  apply,  accordmg  to 
the  wording  of  its  provisions,  during  the 
la^t  3  da's  of  the  session. 

The  suspension  contained  in  House 
Resolution  822  would  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  if  we  were  certain  that  today 
was  within  the  last  3  days  of  the  session, 
"niis  waiver  is  only  necessary  because  the 
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House  haa  not  taken  up  and  passed   a 
sine  die  adjournment  resolution. 

Today  is  Wednesday,  and  ir  the  an- 
nounced Intentions  of  the  leadership 
come  to  pas6  and  we  do  adjourn  sine  die 
on  Friday,  then  this  would  be  the  third 
day  before  adjournment  and  the  waiver 
would  be  automatic  under  the  rules.  In 
that  situation,  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  chairman  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  prefer  to  know  that  Friday 
will,  in  fact,  be  the  day  of  our  adjourn- 
ment. It  would  be  much  better,  and  we 
would  have  a  more  orderly  conclusion  of 
our  necessary  legislative  business  in  these 
last  3  days  If  we  could  rely  on  Friday 
as  the  day  of  adjournment. 

This  resolution  will  almost  certainly 
guarantee  chaos  In  the  closing  days  of 
this  lameduck  .session,  because  it  will 
permit  the  same  day  consideration  by 
the  House  of  reports  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rule.s — reports  that  could  well 
determine  the  order  of  business  and 
repKjrts  that  may  very  well  waive  all 
manner  of  germaneness  and  other  rules 
of  the  House 

It  Is  true.  I  would  hasten  to  add.  that 
without  this  resolution  the  majority  Ls 
able  to  gain  same  day  consideration  of 
truly  emergency  matters  by  mustering 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  on  highly  controversial 
matters,  the  chances  of  mustering  the 
required  two-thirds  are  poor  The  dam- 
age we  do  under  this  resolution,  how- 
ever. Is  to  take  away  from  the  minority 
their  passlblllty  of  stopping  bad  legLsla- 
tlon  by  being  able  to  muster  one  third 
of  the  membership 

Depending  on  one's  viewpoint,  there 
are  good  reasons  to  oppase  this  resolu- 
tion. 

There  was  no  oppasltlon  to  the  resolu- 
tion In  the  Committee  on  Rules,  how- 
ever, and  I  know  of  no  organized  oppo- 
sition to  it  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
leadership  here  on  the  floor 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  chair- 
man, however,  for  the  sake  of  the  mi- 
nority, as  to  whether  he  has  any  Inten- 
tion to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  later  today,  or  tomorrow,  or 
Friday  And  If  he  does,  can  he  tell  us 
what  might  be  the  subject  matter  of 
reports  coming  from  the  committee  for 
which  he  might  seek  same  day  con- 
sideration? 

Mr  BOIXINO  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  him  that  I  have  no  pres- 
ent Intention,  but  there  may  be  some 
emergency  that  will  require  a  meeting. 
In  which  case  the  Chair  will  consult 
with  the  appropriate  Members  and  have 
the  meeting  But  at  this  time,  I  have  no 
such  Intention  because  I  know  of  no 
such  emergency 

Mr  TAYIX)R  Mr  Speaker,  this  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  In  both  the  94th  and 
95th  Congresses,  over  the  oppasltlon  of 
the  minority  at  that  time  Allowing  .same 
day  consideration  of  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  can  be  dangerous 
business:  but  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri   at  his   word 


because  I  have  learned  from  him  over 
the  past  6  months  of  my  service  on  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  in  his  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  Members 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  sjch 
Ume  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Minnesota    'Mr    Frenzeli. 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  822  takes  aw-ay  whatever  pro- 
tection is  left  the  Members  of  the  House 
after  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
621,  which  conferred  upon  the  Speaker 
the  ability,  among  other  things,  to  de- 
clare suspensions  upon  an  hours  notice 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  note 
that  he  did  use  tliat  power  immediately 
upon  receU'lng  It  by  calling  up  perhaps 
the  most  complicated  bill  that  we  will 
face  in  this  House  this  year  under  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments and  only  40  minutes  of  debate 

I  think  that  is  outrageous  I  think  it 
does  dlscreillt  to  the  traditions  of  this 
House  I  think  tlkat  throwing  away  the 
rules  in  the  la-st  moments  of  the  House 
of  Reprcfientatlves  i.s  a  really  reckless 
procedure  We  really  need  the  protection 
of  tho.se  rules  more  in  the  last  inoment.s 
than  we  do  at  any  other  time 

Every  legislative  body  alx)Ut  which  I 
have  ever  had  any  knowlinige  has  alway.s 
passed  a  large  [X)rtion  of  its  legislation 
In  the  la.st  few  days  of  lUs  .session  This 
House  is  one  egregious  example  of  legis- 
lative bodif.s  which  act  recklessly  in 
their  la.st  moments. 

In  passing  this  resolution  and  in  pass- 
ing the  resolution  that  preceded  it,  we 
have  opened  up  the  gates  We  have  pro- 
vided a  procedure  which  could  allow  all 
.sorts  of  legislation  to  be  pas.sed  without 
proj-ier  scrutiny,  without  amendment, 
and  without  proper  debate 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  the  people 
expect  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
I  do  not  think  that  i.s  the  way  they  want 
the  laws  of  their  land  written,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Members  who 
have  some  respect  for  procedures,  for  the 
normal  way  of  doing  business,  and  for 
protecting  the  peoples  interests  will 
want  to  vote  against  thi.s  resolution  I 
certainly  shall 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  FTIENZEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-  yeas  222,  nays  144. 
answered  "present  '  1.  not  voting  65,  as 
follows 


(Roll    No     6611 

TEAS— 223 

Ad(Ubbo 

Purd.  Tenn. 

Nicholi 

AkaXa 

Piiwier 

Nolan 

AitX;«tA 

Fugua 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Oaydcis 

Dakar 

Anderson. 

oephardt 

Oberstar 

Calif 

(ilalmo 

OttinKer 

AniU-ews.  N  C 

Olbbt.ns 

Panella 

AuniirLZlo 

Oiim 

Pal!  en 

Amh(  rxy 

Cliickman 

Paltersun 

.^/spln 

Oore 

Pease 

AikUMon 

Gray 

Pepper 

AiiCin 

Qudger 

Perkins 

Bali«>- 

Hall,  Ohio 

PBj-ser 

Barnard 

Hall,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Barnes 

Hamilton 

Pnej'^r 

HMnll 

Harris 

Prloe 

B«llenjr.n 

Hawkiai 

QulJlen 

Hf  rijamln 

Hefner 

Kahall 

Bennetl 

Heftel 

Ranged 

Hrvlii 

Hlghtower 

Ratchford 

Blaggl 

H.Jland 

lie  iss 

HinKh»m 

HoUzman 

Roberu 

BHnrhard 

H.  ward 

Roe 

H<*KS 

H.jbbard 

Rose 

B..l&nd 

Muckaby 

R.  menthol 

B    l.liiK 

Hiy^hes 

Rustenknwski 

Bmer 

Hitclilnann 

Rcybal 

Banker 

Hutto 

Russo 

H   uijuard 

Ireland 

8a  bo 

Hrad*ma» 

Jacobs 

Sche\ier 

Breaux 

Jenkins 

Selberllng 

Brlnklov 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sharp 

Br-rihead 

Jones.  N  C 

Shelby 

Hr.  oks 

Jones,  Okla 

Skelton 

Bniwn.  C"a;if 

Jones,  Term 

Smith.  lows 

Bvirilsnn 

Kastennieler 

Solarz 

liurt.iii.  Ji.hn 

Ka,'*n 

St  Oermaln 

Burton,  Phillip 

Klldee 

Stack 

iUron 

KoRovsek 

Stacgers 

Chsppeli 

Kf«tniayer 

Steed 

Chlsholm 

I.alta 

Stenholm 

flay 

I.each,  La 

Stewart 

(•.*:ho 

I.ederer 

Stokes 

Oav^rs 

Lehman 

Straiten 

o>ttfr 

Leland 

Smdds 

Crockett 

l,enl 

Stump 

DAnmurs 

IJoyd 

Swift 

Dunlrl.  Dan 

I^in«.  \ji 

Synar 

I)a:ilp.8i>Ii 

l>jnK.  Md 

Tauzin 

Dii.^rhle 

Lti  wry 

Udali 

t!r  .H  flRPra 

Luken 

UUman 

I>:i'inia 

Lundtne 

Van  Deerlln 

Derrick 

McCoriuRck 

Vanlk 

Dicks 

McHuRh 

Vento 

DlnReli 

McKay 

Volkmer 

DUi'n 

Matrutre 

Walgren 

I).<ld 

Markey 

Wsiklns 

D  mnelly 

Matsul 

Waxm.an 

Downey 

MarzoU 

Weaver 

Drinan 

Mica 

Weiss 

rarly 

Mikulski 

White 

E.Khardt 

MJlier.  Calif 

Whltloj- 

EVIgar 

Mlneta 

Whitten 

Ertward.i   Call.* 

MInlsh 

Williams  Mont 

Krtel 

Monkle^- 

Wilson,  Tex 

Kvan.^.  Inrt 

Moflett 

Wlrth 

Fary 

MtJlohan 

Wolff 

Kascell 

Montgomery 

Wolpe 

F&7lo 

MotU 

Wright 

Ferraro 

Murphy,  n: 

Yates 

Fisher 

Murphy.  Pa 

Vatron 

Fithlan 

Murtha 

Zablockl 

Fllppo 

Musto 

Zeferettl 

Klorto 

Natcher 

F  -ley 

Nelson 
NATS— 144 

A  hd  n  or 

Clausen 

Erlenbrtm 

Atitlerson,  111. 

Cleveland 

Evans.  Dai 

A;id'p»-8. 

cimger 

Flndley 

NDftk. 

Coleman 

Forsythe 

Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fountain 

A.shhrixik 

Conable 

Fren/ei 

Hudham 

Conte 

Oilmar 

RafaJls 

OOTCoran 

Oinprtch 

Bauman 

C  >\ighlln 

O'  odiing 

B«ird   Tenn 

Courter 

Oradlson 

Bereuter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ornssley 

Bethune 

Daniel.  R   W 

Green 

Brtximfleld 

Dannemeyer 

Grlsham 

Brnwn.  Ohio 

Davis.  Mich 

Gtiyer 

Broyhll! 

Dpj-a-lnskl 

Hagodom 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Hammer- 

Biruener 

Doman 

srhmldt 

Butler 

I)  'UKhertv 

Hansen 

Campbell 

rhincan.  Tenn 

Harsha 

Carney 

Elwards  AJa 

Heckler 

Carr 

Edwardj^.  nkla 

Hlnscm 

Carter 

Eniery 

Hullenbeck 

Cheney 

Erdahl 

Hoat 

Hopkins 

IchoM 

jeHords 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

KlniUiess 

Kran-.er 

l^ago.T.arflno 

1  each.  Iowa 

Lee 

Levltaa 

LlvmgBt'^n 

LoefBer 

Uott 

Lujsn 

Lun«re3 

McClor>- 

McDade 

McDi  nail! 

UcKwen 

Midlgan 

Marks 

MATlenee 

Uarrloll 

Ibrtln 


Ambro 

Appieeate 

Ashley 

Baldus 

Beard.  RI. 

Bonlor 

Bo  wen 

Cavansugh 

Collins,  lU. 

Connan 

Crane,  Philip 

De.vls,  80. 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg 

English 

Evans.  Oa 

Fei  wick 

Fish 

Ford.  ^Uch. 

Froet 

Garcia 


.Michel 

Sensenbrenner 

Ml.ler.  O.ho 

Sh\imway 

Milchal.N  Y 

Shuster 

Mo,  ire 

Simon 

Mourhead, 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Calif 

Sn<  we 

Myers.  Ind 

;?nyder 

Pashayan 

Soloman 

Paul 

Spence 

Petri 

Stangelaiid 

Porter 

S-anK'H 

Prltchard 

Stocimaj. 

Purse.  1 

Sj-tnms 

Quayle 

Tauke 

Hegula 

Taylor 

Rlnajdo 

Thomas 

Rltt*r 

Trlbie 

Robinson 

VanJer  Jagt 

Roth 

Walker 

Rousselot 

WTiltehurst 

Rover 

Whlttaker 

Ru'dd 

Williams.  Ohio 

Satterfteld 

Wlls  .n.  Bob 

Sawyer 

Wlnji 

Schu'.z* 

Wvlie 

SebelliiS 

Young,  F!a 
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Gonzalez 

OT  VOTING — 65 

GoJd  water 

Neal 

Gramm 

Nedzl 

Guarlnl 

O'Brien 

Hauce 

Obey 

Hanley 

RaJlsback 

Harkln 

Rhfxles 

HUlls 

Richmond 

Horton 

Rodlru> 

Jenxette 

Santinl 

Johnson,  Colo 

Schrooder 

KeUy 

Shajinaoa 

LiaFBlce 

Spe;lmaLn 

I«ith,  Tex 

Stark 

Lewis 

Thompson 

McCloskey 

Traxler 

McKlnuey 

Wamrler 

Mathls 

Wilson.  C  H. 

Matt-.ix 

Wvaii 

Mavroules 

Wydler 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young,  Alaska 

Moorhead,  Pu. 

Young,  Mo. 

Murphy,  NY. 

lL  1450 

amiounccd 

the   following 
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The  Cleric 
pairs: 

Mr  Shannon  with  Mr  Cavanaugh 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr  Goldwater. 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr  O'Brien 

Mr  Richmond  with  Mr  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr  Obey  with  Mr   Declcard 

Mr  Applegate  with  Mr   Gramm 

Mr  Bunlorof  Michigan  with  Mr  Hlllls. 

Mrs   Collins  of  Illinois  with  .Mr   Rallsback. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wanipler. 

Mr  Frost  with  Mrs   Fenwlck. 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr  Guarlnl  with  Mr  Horton. 

Mr  LaFalce  with  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado 

Mr  Mavroules  with  Mr  Kelly 

Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr   LewL-^ 

Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr    Young  of  Alaska 

Mr  Murphv  of  New  York  with  Mr   Wydler 

Mra   Schroeder  with  Mr   McCloskey 

Mr    Moorhead    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
McKlnney 

Mr  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr  Stark  with  Mr   Nedzl 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Mattox. 

Mr  Ambro  with  Mr   I,eath  of  Texas. 

Mr  Bower,  with  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr  Baidus  with  Mr   Fish 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr  Garcia  with  Mr  Harkln. 

Mr  English  with  Mr.  Charles  H   'Wilson  of 
California 

Mr  Dayls  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia 

Mr  Hnr.cp  with  Mr  Jenrrtte. 

Mr  Mathls  with  Mr  Neal 

The  re.solufion  was  agreed  to 

The  re.'^ult  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 

a-":  above  recorded 
A  motion   to   reconsider   was   laid 

the  table 


on 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday, 
December  2,  1980,  this  j^  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Cierk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


AUCE  W.  OLSON,  LISA  OLSON  HAY- 
WARD,  ERIC  OUSON,  .AND  NILS 
OLSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5160) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Alice  W  Olson,  Lisa  Olson 
Hayward.  Eric  Olson,   and  Nils  Olson." 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  WLsconsln? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEATTLE  POST-rNTELLIGENCER 

The  Clerl--.  called  the  bill  'HR  8363 » 
for  the  rel.ef  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelll- 
gen:er 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    8363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.^e 
of  Representati  es  of  ihf  United  states  of 
America  In  Congre<i'(  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  aduist  the  claim  of  Seattle  Tost- 
Intelllgen'-er,  fur  advertisements  published 
for  the  Department  of  the  Arriiy.  and  to 
allow  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  such 
claim  the  sum  of  176  48  Such  amount  shall 
be  puyable  from  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  .Army, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NEWS  TRIBUNE 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'HR  8364' 
for  the  relief  of  the  News  Tribune. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    8364 

Be  iJ  ena(  ted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  nt 
Reprebentat.ief  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscnhled.  That  the 
Comptroller  Genera'  of  the  United  Slates  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  News  Trib- 
une for  $34  32  for  advertisements  for  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Office  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantry Dlvislor  and  Fort  Lewis  The  amount 
shall  be  payable  from  the  applicable  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  the  Army 

The  bill  was  ordered  ^o  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabic. 


EQUITY  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
INC. 

The  ClerK  called  the  bill  <H.R  8362^ 
for  the  relief  of  Equity  Advertising 
Agency.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


HR    8393 

Be  it  enacted  bj  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  m  Congreis  assembled  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  Is.  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  cialm  of  Equity  Ad- 
vertising Agency.  Incorporated,  for  adver- 
tisements pub:Lshed  on  March  23.  1980  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  tLDd 
'o  allow  m  fur.  and  final  settlemer^t  of  such 
cialm  the  sum  of  J:9.256.94,  Such  amount 
shall  be  repayable  from  the  applicable  ap- 
propriations of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\pency. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRED  W.  SLOAT 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  iS. 
551 1  for  the  relief  of  FYed  W  Sloat  of 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 

Mr  DANTELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed   over  without   prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


LARRY  GRATHWOHL 

Tlie  Clerk  cai  ed  'he  Senate  bill  iS. 
576)  for  the  reliel  o:  Larry  Grathwohl 

Mr  DANTELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  hili  be 
passed  ovei  w-.ihout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


BEATRICE  BPJ^UDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  'S. 
546  I  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice  Braude 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimour  consent  that  the  bill  be 
PEussed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obje<;tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GERALD  W    FR'i'E 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  iS. 
1307  )  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  W.  Fr>-e 

Mr.  D.ANIELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  witliout  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISSAC  N.   HLXVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  '8. 
442 1  for  the  relief  of  Issac  N.  Hulver  of 
Kansas  City  Mo 

Mr.  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I  l.WiSH  EMPIX>VMENT  VOCATION.^.!. 
SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
4441  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewith  Em- 
ployment Vocational  Sei-vice,  St.  Louis. 

Mn 

NTr  1jANIELS<JN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
■  iranimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pasiod  over  witliout  prejudice. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objet'tion  to  the  renuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Ther2  was  nr  objection. 


J  Of    L    fT^AZIER 


Tht  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
453)  for  tne  relief  of  Joe  L.  FYazier  of 
Elko    Nev. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill  be 
passed  o\ie,   without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeai  oi  the  gentleman 
:rom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEOROE  DAVm  MAX^\'ELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  33P6) 
for  the  i;lief  of  George  David  Maxwell, 
doctor  of  medioir.e. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  me  bill  SiS  follows: 
HR    3390 

Be  it  enacted  by  thf  Senate  anc'  House 
of  R'-;jreserta:ire<  of  :he.  United  States  of 
Ameri.a  in  Congrrs'  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  or  tiie  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  o: 
any  iTione7  In  the  Treasury  not  otlierwlse 
appropriated.  931.555  38.  to  George  David 
Maxwc'l.  doctor  of  mtdlclrie.  of  Athen:'.  Oeor- 
gia.  In  full  settl-^mer.t  of  his  claims  ag-Unst 
the  Unlt»d  States  foj  reimbursement  o' 
Amountii  which  he  ptM  pursua'ii.  to  the  mal- 
practice claims  settlement  entered  Into  hy 
Djctor  r^ixwell  and  S-Tn  K!e!v.-eln  on  Decem- 
ber f..  1978.  Such  oiulpractlco  claims  arose 
from  the  operatloii  Doctor  Maxwell  perfomie<I 
on  Li7zle  Ethel  Klelweln.  the  spouse  of  San. 
Klelwelp.  while  Doctor  Maxwe:i  vi-as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Ur.ltifd  Slatts  Navy 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
lu  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  ol 
10  per  centum  therecf  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  <  r  received  by  any  agen*  o.-  attorney 
an  account  of  -lervlces  rendered  in  connection 
^ith  this  claim,  and  the  san?  shall  be  un- 
lawf'i:  auy  contract  to  the  co'i  rary  nctwlth- 
stanc^lag  .\ny  person  violating  the  provl';lons 
of  this  section  tliail  lie  deemed  s'Ji't"  '^f  a 
mladTieanor  ajid  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall    be   fined   In    any   sum   not   exceeding 

$1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
inent: 

Pase  1.  line  5:  Strllcc  "$31,565  38'  and  In- 
sert "52.1.500  00" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

T.ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  tiie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w:^  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.    \.\U  .\a.^.  CLAUExNi-K  'jVENSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R    4386' 

for  the  relief  of  Mr   ana  Mrs.  Clarence 

Ovenson. 

Tfiere  b«-inK    lo   obicct.on    the  ClerV- 

rea  t  die  bill,  as  follows: 


it  H   -tjad 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
."?  ?prcsenfo£!t  cs  of  tlie  United  States  of 
ATnerica  m  Congres:  assembled  That  the 
Secr>»'a-y  of  Lhe  Treasury  shall  pay,  ovt  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  $50,000.  *o  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Ovenson.  of  Saint  Louis  Cuunty  and 
:\.r,,yc;r.chlns  county.  MiniiesL,'.a.  An-,  aniouM 
paid  under  ^his  Act  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Oven- 
son arising  from  the  acquisition  hy  the 
United  States  of  lots  1  and  2.  section  33, 
lownfhlp  71.  range  20.  in  Sa'nt  Louis  Coun- 
ty and  Koochiching  County.  Minnesota,  but 
shal!  not  aflect  any  claims  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ovenson  arl<Ung  from  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  Slates  of  ar.y  structures  affixed  to 
such  lot."; 

Src.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  A-rt  in  exces.s  ol 
10  per  centum  thereof  shai:  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
toraey  on  account  of  services  ror.iiered  In 
connection  wlih  this  claim,  and  the  same 
sha'l  be  u-ilawful.  any  contract  to  fne  con- 
trary notwithstand.ng  Any  pe-son  v'olatlns 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlj- 
tl3n  thereof  shall  he  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1  line  .*>:  Strike  "C\en.<on"  and  In- 
sert "Oveson" 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  7:  Strike  "Ovenson" 
und  Insert  "Oveson". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
apreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  enprossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
th'rd  time,  and  passed. 

The  t'tle  waf  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  hill  fo:  the  relief  ct  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  O\'eson  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


WILLIAM  H    KOSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  fiOll^ 
for  the  relK-f  of  William  H.  Ko&s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  ecu 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senile  and  House 
of  Ri-presmtativrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cnnjres^  assemb'ed.  That  thp 
Secrttary  of  The  Treasury  u  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  money  In  "he  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $2.- 
937.59  tx>  William  H  Koss.  of  Chariest,  ii, 
bouth  Carolina,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
■nent  of  Defense.  In  full  sa'i<:facllon  of  all 
his  claims  araln>l  the  United  States  for  re- 
imbursement of  real  estate  exptru'*s  In- 
curred due  to  moving  from  his  residence  In 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  to  his  new  duty 
station  In  Charleston.  South  CariUaa,  In  re- 
n.^nce  upon  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Travel  Order  Numbered  AG-2B,  Issued 
March  4.  1972.  which  Indicated  Mr.  Koss  was 
authorized  such  real  estate  expenses 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  -•entum  'hereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  lo  or  reccivtd  b> 
any  agenc  or  attorney  on  accoui.t  of  services 
rendered  In  fonne.^-'ton  with  this  claim  Any 
person  vl.jlafmg  thl.s  section  shall  he  lined 
not  more  than  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following; 


i  tjat  the  Secretary  i>f  the  J  r^asury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  fo  pay  to  William  H 
Koss,  Dut  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
oherwise  uppropriated,  real  estate  transac- 
tion exftn  es  Incurred  tr  connect l.)n  with 
the  8 lie  of  his  forme-  re-ldence  In  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
new  residence  In  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, as  autho'lzed  by  Travel  Order  No  AC- 
28  Issued  March  4  1672.  and  as  de'ermlned 
by  the  Department  of  the  M'  Force  In  ac- 
cordani  e  with  5  U  S.C.  i5V2ta(a)(4)  and 
Implementing  regulations,  notwUhs'andlng 
that  t!)e  sale  and  purchase,  respectively, 
were  transacted  Incident  fo  his  permanent 
change  of  station  from  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
Vietnam,   lo  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sic.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  e\ress  of  10  per  cer.tum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
'•olved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  iccount 
of  services  r.'tidered  In  conne'tiun  with  this 
cla'm.  Any  person  violating  thU  section 
shall  bt  flr?d  not  more  than  $1.0iiO 

The  c.immittee  amendment  w\s 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  th.rd  time.  \va.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.^ed  apd  a  motion  lo 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID   ROL.\N':i   WK.'WTR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5016) 
for  the  relef  of  David  Roland  Weaver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR    f016 

Be  \t  enacted  by  tie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Siatti  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  l:i  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  David  Roland  Weaver,  may  he 
classlfled  a";  a  child  wit  hi -i  'he  meaning  of 
section  lOKbldliFi  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  ty 
Leonard  and  Joan  Weaver,  a  cltl7rn  and  law- 
ful permanent  resident  of  the  United  States, 
re=;pectlvely.  pursuant  to  section  ?04  of  this 
Act;  Provided.  Thr.t  the  natural  parents,  c 
brothers,  or  sisters  of  the  heneflclary  shall 
roi,  hy  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  p.nU  Natlonall'y  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Pago  2.  line  1 :  Strike  "Josr  Weaver,  a  cit- 
izen and  iRwful  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  respectively"  and  Insert:  Jo- 
anne Weaver,  citizens  of  the  United  States". 

The  committee  amendment  ^^as 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.*;  laii^  en  tne  table. 


G  l'i''<i 
WELITA  P.  SKBASTIAN 

The  Clerl-  called  tne  bill  <  HR.  949)  for 
the  relief  of  Welita  F.  Sebastian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  es  fol'ows: 

HR.  049 
Br  If  ^naiied  by  the  Senitte  and  Ho-i$e 
if  Re,)rr  entati'  rs  i.f  the  Ini:ed  Stales  of 
4ncri,-a  in  Congress  asse^rblM.  T^at.  In  th< 
-dmlnlftrBtlon  of  the  Immlc-ailon  an:l  Na- 
tiona'itv  Vrt  Wellta  F  Sebastian  may  be 
Hatslfled  as  a  chlid  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Ernf:.t.<  F  Se'jastlan.  cltl^l■IlS 
of  tic  United  ttat-s  pur-suant  to  section  2^4 
of  the  Act:  Prjiided.  That  the  natural  pa: - 
ents  or  brotherF  or  sisters  cf  the  beneficiary 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege  or  status  under 
tl  e  Iminlgrailon  and  .Satlonallty  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tne  thirci 
time,  and  passed,  ar.d  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tiie  tdUi :. 


FLORETTE   IXORKK   GAVLE 

The  Clerk  called  tie  bill  (HR.  2145) 
for  the  relief  o?  Klorette  Ivoree  Ga.vle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cle^'< 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represeniatire.'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  ihat.  in  the 
administration  of  Ihi  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Florette  Ivoree  Gayle  may  be 
classified  a";  a  child  within  the  meiialng  of 
section  101ib)(l)(P)  of  the  Act  (8  U.S.C 
llOl(bMl)  (F) ) ,  upon  approval  of  a  petition 
filed  In  her  behalf  by  Ellen  Gayle.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
.'04  of  the  Act  (8  u'.SC  1154):  ProiHdrd. 
That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  benelclary  shall  not,  bv  virtue, 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  rlgbt, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Imnilgratlon 
and  Natlonall'y  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Insert   a  new  section  2  to  read; 

Sec.  2.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Kelsha  Dajaran 
Karr  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  paynient 
of  ttje  required  visa  fee;  Provided.  That  'he 
natural  father  or  brother  or  sf.<:ters  of  the 
beneficlirv  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege. 
or  status  under  the  ImnUgrat.cm  and  Na- 
tlontllty  Act.  Unon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  pro\!ded  for 
la  this  Act,  the  Secretarv  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  nu.=:- 
ber  from  the  to'al  number  o;  Immlgrdn' 
visas  and  condUlonal  entries  which  are 
.made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  ol 
the  alien's  tlrth  under  section  203 (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  or.  If 
applicable,  from  the  total  number  of  such 
visas  and  entries  which  are  m.ide  available 
to  such  natives  under  section  202(e)  of  such 
.\ct 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en(?ro.<^sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  w;\s  amended  so  as  to  .-ead: 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florette  Ivoree 
Gayle  and  Keisha  Dajaran  Karr." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RONALD   REGESPI    UOI  ir  NTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  ::432' 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Regpcpi 
iJoliente. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reat  the  bill,  as  follo^^s: 

HR.  2432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stites  of 
America  in  Congreis  assejr bled  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ronald  Regespl  Dollente  mav 


be  classified  as  a  child  within  i-he  nte.'.r.inp  of 
faction  lOlib  :liiF)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
prova.  of  a  pe:!tion  ft.ed  in  his  Ocr.alf  oy 
.Mr  and  Mrs  Rooer;  Dollen'e.  cliizt::^-  jl  f^e 
L'r.'ed  .S'a'e,.  f'\:r.suart  -o  st't-l'-n  2C4  '^t 
;,.•->  .^r  p"i.  !dt'd.  That  the  nafirA.  parer.t 
c  i.rjthcrs  .ir  sisters  lI  the  benef  clary  sh  lil 
not  by  virfie  of  such  reiatlonsiiip,  be  ac- 
corded any  rlgh-  privilPj^e.  or  statui  u.ider 
■he  Immigration  i^nd  Nationality  Act. 

Tlie  bill  v.ar  orcered  to  bf  er.grossec* 
and  read  a  third  tune,  '.va?  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  and  a  motior;  tc  re- 
conjid'T  was  laid  or.  the  table 


ZORA  SINGH  SUNG.A 

The  Clerk  called  the  bil]  iH.R.  2433 1 
for  the  relief  of  Zora  Singh  Sunga. 

There  being  no  oDjeciion.  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bili.  as  follows: 

H  R.  2433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senute  and  House  o; 
hrpresentUives  of  the  United  States,  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Imrrigratlon  and  Na- 
tl jnaUty  Act.  Zora  SI:  gh  Sunga  may  oe 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(hi(l)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr  ar.d  Mrs.  Bagga  Singh  Sun^a  citizens  of 
tne  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Proiided,  Tnat  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sls'ers  of  the  beneh- 
ciary  shal!  not,  by  virtue  cf  -uch  telatlon- 
ship,  be  accorded  any  r'fht,  p.-lvliege.  or 
status  i;nder  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  wa.<:  ordered  to  be  engro'-'-^d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  t'.ifv. 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  nioticu  to  re- 
consider was  la'd  o-  Vr.r  table. 


SURFP  KAR.^IO',VIRFD/0 

Th.e  Clerk  calleo  tl'C  bill  'HR  3138 ■ 
for  the  relief  of  Surip  Karmowiredjo. 

There  being  no  oojection.  the  Clerk 
read  tne  bill  as  follows: 

HR  3138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  'he  United  States  o< 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Surip  Karmowiredjo  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  be?n  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  a. 
cf  "he  date  of  the  cnactmen'  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  'rom  the  total  num- 
ber of  immigrant  visas  ana  conditional  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
th3  countrv  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203ia)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
s'.lty  .\ct  or.  If  applicable,  from  the  iota! 
'lumber  of  such  visas  and  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  such  natives  under  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
Insert; 

Tiiat.  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
'cn  and  Nationality  Att.  Sonp  Karmowl- 
redjo  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  ,\!r  and  Mrs  Harold  D  Smith, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  .^ct  Pro'Hded,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
hPueP.clary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 


tionship, be  accorded  cny  right,  j.rlviltge, 
or  status  under  tiu  Immigration  ai^d  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  cominitt-et.  a.ttei  dit.erit  w.v  agreec 
to. 

The  bill  wa.s  orrifred  to  be  er.tr.^ssec 
and  lead  a  tfurd  Ii.t.p  wr~  rfac  'wiC  '.hi.'-d 
time,  and  passed,  aiid  a  niol.or)  m  reeon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


-MRb  KERRY  ANN  \ML30N  A.SX 
JASON  JOHN  BARB  A 

The  Clerk  cailed  the  i^'il]  H.R  :6:'3; 
for  the  relief  oi  Mrs  Kerry  Ann  Wu^on 
and  Jason  JoJm  Barbie 

There  oeing  ro  ob.u-':'tion.  ute  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  K  26.'?3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovje 
of  Representatives  o;  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembJed  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Kerry  Ann  Wilson  and 
Jason  John  Barba  shal'  oe  held  pnd  .-on- 
sidered  to  have  been  iawftiry  ramlttec  to 
the  I'ljlted  Spates  for  pemiane_it  residence 
as  of  the  date  cf  tne  enactireu*  of  this  A;t 
upon  payment  cf  the  required  isa  fees.  Upon 
the  gThntlng  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  a£  provided  for  in  this  -\ct.  the  S€cr»- 
tary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  offl'-er 
t.-.  reduce  bf  two  aombers.  dutlng  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  yea-  or  the  fiscal  -ear  next  foiiow- 
Ing.  the  toisi  number  of  tmtni^jrcit  visas 
and  condition*-?  er tries  wLIcq  are  me/Je 
available  to  aaLlv«>f  of  ti.e  coitctry  of  tlit 
a'.lEns  o'rth  vaoer  pv^.-aphs  .'i  through 
18)  o..^.»riion  i?0i'9)  rfthe'aunigrat.cD  tnd 

With  the  ."oilowing  committee  amend- 
nent£ : 

Page  1.  line  4.  eirlke  •  a.id  .Tafcn  John 
Barba". 

Page  C.  line  3.  strike  "aliens"  a-d  tr.sert 
"alien" 

Page  2.  I'rc  6.  strike  "two  ntunbe-s"'  and 
insert  "one  number". 

Page  2.  line  9.  strl;;e  "aliens'  "  ano  insert 
"alien's". 

TTie  committee  amendmerte  were 
agreed  to. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tintf. .  was  read  th°  t.^ird 
time  and  oassed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bii!  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kerry  .\r,n 
Wilson.". 


OLIVIA    \'ASAOZ-    APIV.AS.A.IJX? 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .H.R.  2872 » 
for  the  relief  of  O'r.-ia  Manaois  Abra- 
saldo. 

There  being  no  obj'X'tior,  the  Ci"rk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

K.P..  2872 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Bc-me  o* 
Representative-;  of  the  Uiitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembU'd.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .^ct  Olivia  .Manaois  Abrasaldo  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(l)(Fi  of  tiie  Act.  upon 
a-iprova]  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Romuaido  and  Concordia  Magsar.oc  citizens 
of  the  Unittd  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Fiovided  That  the  natural  par- 
et.ts  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not.  by  v:rtue  cI  such  reiatlcnshlp  l>€ 
accorded  any  right,  priviiegt .  or  statu  under 
the  ImmlgTation  aitd  NatlonR.ry  .'.r* 

The  bill  w a'^  ">::'.erec  1 3  be  enjtros'-ed 
and  rear;  a  third  t,.T.e,  ■■Mis  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  anri  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  iald  on  the  table 


JOV  MARSIA  DKHANEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bi;i  iHR  3707 » 
for   the  relief  of  Joy   Marsia  Dehaney 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  B  3707 
Bf  ii  enacted  *>]/  Cf  .'^rnntf  and  llnu^r 
of  ReTxrefentattr  es  of  the  United  States  o' 
Ame^tra  in  Congresi  assemblfd.  Hiit  In  '.he 
Hrimlnlstratlon  rf  the  Imrnl>;rntl<  :i  ntul  Na- 
tionality Act.  Joy  Marsia  Detianev  may  be 
rla3alfle<l  as  u  rhlld  within  tilie  nieaiilnp  of 
ser'loii  l(U(b)(IwE|  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Beryl  Mllllcent  Oehaney.  a  liiwtully  re^ldeiil 
alien  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 20-i  of  the  Act  Provided.  That  the  i.at- 
iira!  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
tjeneflrlary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  rlRht.  privilege,  or 
atattu  under  the  immigration  and  National- 
ity Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.'ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  rend  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SIMON   IFERGAN  MFARA 

The  Cleric  railed  the  bill  'H  R  4793) 
for  the  relief  of  Simon   IfTgan  Mearp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R  4793 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Reprenentatit  es  of  thr  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  tlie 
administration  of  the  Ininiljjratloii  and  Na- 
tionality .Act.  Simon  Ifer^an  Meara  rriay  be 
class'.lled  as  a  ch^ld  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petlMon  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  .Sam  Meara.  oltl/ens  of  the 
United  State.s.  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act  Proii.-frd  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  be-ieflclarv  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
mlgrst'on  and  Nationality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpro.'v'jed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


WOO  JUNG  HE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  6044* 
for  the  relief  of  Woo  Jung  He 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R  6044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Kepresentatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  assembled  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Ns- 
tlonalUy  Act  Woo  Jung  He  may  be  ciassl- 
fled  a.s  a  child  within  th?  meaning  of  section 
101(b|(l)(F)  of  the  Act  up.,n  approval  of 
a  petition  nied  In  her  behalf  by  Philip  and 
Patricia  Covello.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  na'ural  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  slatera  of  tne  benenclary  shall  not.  by 


vlrtvie  of  such  relationship  be  accoriied  any 
right,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  .^ct 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
tame,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


I  WEN  WANO  CHEN 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'HR  6069) 
for  the  relief  of  I  Wen  Wang  Chen 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

HR  6069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho\.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^rejj  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  I  Wen  Wang  Chen  may  be  clas- 
sified as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Chao-Mlng 
Chen  and  An-Mel  Wang  Chen,  citizens  of  the 
United  S;ates.  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Inuntgration  and  Nationality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa3  laid  on  the  table 


OPPOSING  GRANTING  OF  PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE  IN  THE  l'^NIT>:D 
STATES  TO  CERTAIN  AJJENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iH.  Res 
816  I  oppaslng  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  to  cerfain 
aliens. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  resoltition.  as  follows: 
H     Res     816 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* does  not  approve  the  granting  <>'  p'r- 
manent  residt-nce  In  the  United  States  to  the 
aileiLs  hereinafter  named  in  vkhlch  cases  the 
Attorney  General  has  submitted  reports  to 
Congre«s  pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of  the 
Act  of  September  li,  1957  (71  Stat   642-643) 

A20-«37-0l3.  Cartas.  Tlburclo  Castillo. 

A20^^37-244.  Carlas.  Ualsv  DIhz. 

A20-637-017.  Cajlas.  Sofia  Bobalc  D; 

A20  637  228.  Carlas.  Elena  Maria 

A20-637-015.  Carlas.  Margarita  Isabel; 

A21   498  85().  De.sanas.  Ju;ii>  Diego. 

A2I   4fci8  851    IJesanas.  .Marl'Ua. 

A18  886  755    I>esanas    Lorcna. 

Aid  88t'>   751.  Desanas.  Julio  Ulego. 

AJ(3  637  3,S8    DIftz    Juan  Ca.'-io.s. 

All   688  56t).  Harretche    Chaj-les  Albert. 

A21-095  908,  Kang.  Eul-Mo. 

A2I    095  917,  Kang.  Kyung-Kuo. 

A21    095  910,  Kang    Sang-Mo. 

A21-O95-909,  Kang    Seung-Mo: 

A2I   095  912.  Kang    ScKjn-Duk  Lee; 

A21-095  911     Kang.  Young-Mo; 

A22   222  070,  Landas.  Benjamin  R; 

A2I  -400-064.  Landas.  Edgardo  R  . 

A22-222-0e2    I,andfts  Jose  P    R  ; 

A21-40«-677.  Landa*.  Patroclnlo  P.; 

A22  222-064,  I-ar:das    Roberto  R  . 

A22  222  063    Landas    Rosfnuirle  R  . 

AI9  652   9<»:t    Mi-uxal-Oadln    Manuel; 

A19  662   994  Menocal.  Gladys  Yr.Unda: 

AiV  *'5J   ics,  Meuova:    Reglna  Ana. 

Al  (   '    ,.•    ,  (►!    Menocal,  Julio  Lutgarto; 

Alt)  6^J  u'.iT.  Menocal.  Klaudlo  Carolina; 
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Mlttelholzer.    Sydney    Paul. 
Mlttelhrjl/er    Bruce  Andrew. 
Mlttelholzer  .Simon  Anthony; 
Mlttelholzer    Petta  Nicola. 
Mlttelholzer   .Mary  Sheila; 
Mlttelholzer    Dominic. 
Mf.x;>n   ChanK-H; 
MiHjn    Han-Shli-K. 
Moon,  Haiiii->.'fian, 
Moon,  Seoc)c-Chan, 
M(Xin,  Yu-Suk; 
M<x)n   Yun-Chan: 

Omara,  John   Murphy  Hum- 

Omara.  Phoebe  Auni*. 
Pllle,  ImeldaM  . 
PlUe,  I.Ula  M  , 
PUIe   Natlvldad  M 
Pllle   Pedro  C 
PlUe,  Vincent  M  ; 
I'rajapa;    Ram'l: 
•l"slaiig   Hul  Chung  Wu; 
Unnl,  Krlshnan 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Aai-4ii-i2e, 

A21  -096^533. 
A21  066-574 
A21  0»6  575 
A2I  096  576 
A21  0{)6  527 
A21  408  143, 
A2I  408  144 
A21  408  147 
A21  408  146 
A21  408  145 
A2I^08  148 
A20  m.i  83j. 
phrey. 

A20-883  828 
A20-«44-338. 
A20-644-353 

A2I  -094-911 
A20  644  3(^6 
A  20  644-306 
AM  ti27  206 
A22  468  Oil 
A20-1 20-342. 


OPPOSING  GRANTING  OF  PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES   TO   CERTAIN    ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res  817 1  opposing  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States 
to  certain  aliens 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H     Res    81  ! 

Resolved  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States  to 
the  alien  hereinafter  named  In  which  case 
the  Attorney  General  has  submitted  a  re- 
p<jrt  to  the  C-oneress  pursuant  to  section 
244la)  I  1  )  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended : 

Ai7  891-489.  Balaoen.  Lticllo  MsJIa. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  ESTABLISH  REPOSITORIES  FOR 
TRANSURANIC  WASTE.  HIGH- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE.  AND 
SPENT  FTHEL 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion nf  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  823  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    823 

Resolved  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  section  402 
la)  of  the  Congre.sslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(r»ubllc  I.avi-  93  344 1  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthstandlne.  to  consider  the  bill  (HR 
8378)  to  establish  licensed  permanent  re- 
positories for  transtiranlc  waste,  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  ftiel  to  author- 
ize State  Comparts  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  repositories  for  low- 
level  radioactive  waste,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses In  the  House  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  to 
final  pa.<vsage  wlthcit  intervening  motion 
except  I  I )  one  amendment  which  may  be 
offered  by  Representative  Kostmayer  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  said  ame-idment  if  ittered 
Bh&U  not  be  subject  to  amendment  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  debute  except  such  time  as 
may  be  yielded  by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 


and  (3)  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H  R  8378.  the  House  shall  proceed. 
»eclion  402 1  a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8  3189).  and  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strllce  out  all 
after  the  enacting  ciauae  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sion* contained  in  HR  8378  as  passed  by 
the  House  The  previous  question  shall  be 
oonBldered  aa  ordered  on  said  amendment 
and  on  s*ld  Senate  bUl  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconunlt.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  Insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S  2189  and  to  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
Derrick  »  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  minates 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT  I .  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  823 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  H  R  8378.  to  establish  licensed  per- 
manent repositories  for  transuric  waste. 
high  level  radioactive  waste,  and  spent 
fuel,  to  authorize  State  compacts  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
depositories  for  low-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  will  be  considered  in  the  House 
under  the  1-hour  rule. 

The  previous  question  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except 
one  amendment,  If  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Kostmayer,  and  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Representative  Kostmayer's  amend- 
ment, which  was  printed  In  the  Novem- 
ber 21.  Congressional  Record,  amends 
section  105  of  the  bill  regarding  the  issue 
o»'  States'  authority  to  disapprove  the 
sekctlon  of  a  repository  site  for  the  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste, 
iransurlc  waste,  and  spent  fuel. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  provides  that  If 
the  President  submits  to  Congress  a  rec- 
ommendation for  approval  of  a  reposi- 
tory .site,  and  the  State  disapproves  the 
selection,  the  State's  disapproval  is  sus- 
tained if  one  House  disapproves  tne  site 
selection  within  90  days  of  continuous 
ses<;ion  of  Congress. 

Representative  Kostmattr's  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  the  State's  au- 
thority to  disapprove  a  siting  selection. 
The  amendment  would  provide  that  If 
a  Stat*  disapproves  the  selection  of  a 
repository  site,  the  State's  veto  would 
prevail  unless  both  Houses  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  within  90  days  of 
continuous  session  disapproving  the 
State's  veto. 

The  amendment  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  debate  except 
such  time  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
yields. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  after 
passage  of  H  R  8378.  It  Is  in  order  to 
consider  in  the  House  the  Senate-passed 
biU.  S.  2189.  and  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
HR.  8378  as  passed  by  the  House.  The 


previous  question  will  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Senate  bill  as  amended 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  It  will  then  be  in 
order  to  move  to  Insist  on  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2189  and  to  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  insure  that  this  legis- 
lation may  be  considered,  a  waiver  of 
section  402a  of  the  Budget  Act,  which 
reqiiires  that  new  budget  authority  be 
reported  by  May  15  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it 
would  take  effect,  is  provided  against 
consideration  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  35  years  this  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  in  such  areas  as  medicine,  elec- 
tricity, research,  and  defense  weapons 
production.  Yet  we  have  not  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  properly  and  per- 
manently disposing  of  the  accompany- 
ing waste.  The  volume  of  our  nuclear 
wastes  continues  to  grow  each  year. 
Presently  our  50  States  generate  over 
2.100  metric  tons  of  commercial  nuclear 
waste  alone  a  year.  We  must  have  a  na- 
tional policy  of  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. We  should  have  had  one  35  years 
ago.  We  can  wait  no  longer  to  build  per- 
manent repositories  for  radioactive 
wastes. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  8378  establishes  a 
schedule  for  the  siting,  construction, 
and  ojjeration  of  Licensed  F>€rmanent  re- 
positories for  transuric  waste,  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel. 

Title  II  provides  to  the  States  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  regional  compacts 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
disposal  sites  for  low-level  radioactive 
waste. 

This  legislation  provides  that  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  resolving 
the  issue  of  nuclear  waste. 

HR.  8378  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1981, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
move  forward  to  the  cor^ideration  of 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  avert 
any  problem  that  could  threaten  the 
public  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  our 
defense  and  security,  if  our  nuclear 
wastes  are  not  properly  and  perma- 
nently disponed  of.  I  urge  mv  colleagues 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  823. 

n  1510 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes 
in  order  consideration  in  the  House  of 
HR.  8378.  The  rule  waives  section 
402(ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
which  requires  that  new  budget  author- 
ity be  reported  by  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Consid- 
eration of  this  bill  in  the  House  has  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  debate  and  ordering 
the  previous  question  without  interven- 
ing motion,  except  in  this  case  a  Kost- 
mayer-Roth-Santini  amendment  may  be 
offered;  this  amendment  is  not  debat- 
able or  amendable.  One  motion  to  re- 


commit is  in  order  and  after  passage  of 
H.R.  8378.  consioeration  of  the  Senate 
bill.  8.  2189.  is  made  in  order.  The  pre- 
vious question  is  to  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  final  passage  without  any 
interverung  motions,  except  a  motion  to 
recommit.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  House's  considerations  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  bill  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  but  even  at  this  late  date  in  the 
96th  Congress,  legislation  addressing  the 
storage  of  nuclear  waste  is  a  very  timely 
matter.  For  too  lor;«  we  have  Ignored 
the  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  our 
radioactive  material  and  finally  we  have 
a  consensus  piece  of  legislation  which 
is  supported  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  provides  a  Federal  program  to 
insure  the  construction  of  safe,  perma- 
nent repositories  for  nuclear  wastes  on  a 
reliable  timetable.  The  main  issue  here 
concerns  the  full  participation  of  the  in- 
dividual States  in  selecting  and  licens- 
ing nuclear  waste  disposal  sites.  And  to 
insure  that  the  States'  rights  are  pro- 
tected in  this  decisionmaking,  the  rule 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  which 
addresses  this  concern.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kostmayer > 
will  offer  an  amendment  which  allows  a 
State  to  object  to  a  site  selection  unless 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
is  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  States  have  an 
adequate  guarantee  in  being  able  to  fully 
participate  in  selecting  disr>osal  sites, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  DOE 
to  make  site  selections  which  are  thor- 
oughly sound. 

We  have  tinkered  and  toyed  with  the 
matter  of  waste  disposal  but.  so  far.  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  this 
often  controversial  issue.  However,  we 
cannot  put  off  any  longer  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  safe  and  permanent 
storage  of  nuclear  wastes.  And.  since  we 
are  finally  facing  the  music  on  this  some- 
times politically  unpopular  legislation.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  an  amendment  which 
strengthens  the  States'  role  in  the  man- 
agement of  nuclear  waste  disposal  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  amendment  will  im- 
prove greatly  the  nuclear  waste  biU  we 
are  about  to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  823  just 
passed,  I  call  up  for  consideration  in 
the  House  the  bUl  H.R.  8378,  to  establish 
licensed  permanent  repositories  for 
transuranic  waste,  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  spent  fuel,  to  authorize  State 
compacts  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  repositories  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R    8:i78 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  the  House 
of   Kepresentatives   at   the    Umted   States  0/ 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SJiOUT    TITLE 

SrcnoN  1.  This  Aot  may  be  rJted  m  the 
"NuclMU-  Waste  Policy  Act" 

DrriNITIONS 

SEt    2   As  uied  In  this  Act-  - 
I  1  I   The    term      rommlsslon"    means    the 
NucJ("ar  Heg^UaUjrv  Cominisslon 

(2)  ITie  terni  dLsp  sal  '  means  the  long- 
term  isolation  of  radli>a<-tivp  wmite 

(3)  The  term  -hlKli-ie'.el  rivdiciar-tlve 
\«,a.st«'  meajis  the  hlKhly  radloa<-tlve  wastes 
r<^uUli^|[  from  the  reT>r<x-e  kIuk  of  spent  nu- 
cle&r  fuel  Such  term  includes  txnUi  liquid 
wa.ste  whlcii  is  pruduced  directly  In  reproc- 
eSKinKV  dry  solid  material  derived  from  such 
liquid  v.vu,le  and  sucji  other  material  as  the 
CcnuiiLsslon  designates  as  high-level  radio- 
active witste  for  purposes  of  protecting  the 
public  health  and  safety 

(4)  The  term  "Indian  renervat kin " 
metuis — 

(A)  the  Indian  reeervatlons  and  depend- 
ent Indian  communities  referred  to  In  clavises 
(a)  and  (b)  of  sectloo  1151  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(B)  landa  selected  by  Alaska  N«.tlve  vll- 
la^es  or  refrloaaJ  ccrporatlcms  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alaslca  Native  Clalnvs  Settle- 
ment Act 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  me*n.5  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  org&nlzed 
group  or  community  of  Indlaruj  recof^lzed 
as  eligible  for  the  services  provided  by  In- 
dians by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians  Including 
any  Alaska  Native  village  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (43  use   1602) 

(6)  The  term  "low-level  radioactive  waste" 
means  radioactive  waste  not  clBaBl"ed  as 
high-level  radioactive  »-a.'.te.  transuranlc 
waste,  spent  nucleaj  fuel,  or  byppoduct  ma- 
terial as  defined  In  section  11  e  (2)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M 

(7)  The  term  "repository"  means  any 
fftcilltv  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  tran- 
surpnlc  waste  high-level  radioactive  waste, 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  or  any  combination  of 
such  wastes  or  fuel,  whether  or  not  facility 
Is  designed  to  permU  the  .■sub.sequent  recovery 
of  the  materials  placed  In   the  repository, 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy 

(9)  The  term  "site  characterization" 
means  activities  undertaken  to  deitcnnlne 
the  geologic  characteristics  of  a  site  and  to 
nfhervilse  determine  If  a  site  meets  the  re- 
quirements anpllcable  to  sites  for  reposi- 
tories Such  term  Includes  borings,  sm-face 
excavations,  excavations  of  exploratory 
shafts,  and  In  situ  testing  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  suitability  of  a  site  for  a  geologic 
repository,  but  does  not  Include  preliminary 
borings  and  geophysical  testing  needed  to 
decide  whe'her  site  characterization  should 
be  uniiertaken 

(10)  The  term  "spent  nuclear  fuel"  means 
fuel  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  nu- 
clear reactor  followlnk'  Irradiation,  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  have  not  been 
separated  by  reproce-sslnj;  , 

111)  The  term  State"  means  any  State  or 
the  United  States,  the  Dl'Jtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, the  rommonwealth  nf  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Vlrirln  Islands.  Ouam,  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
I.slands  and  any  either  territory  or  poesesslon 
of  the  United  States 

(12)  The  term  ".state  Review  Board' 
means  anv  State  Review  Board  that  meets 
the  requirements  under  .section  106.  as  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary 

(13)  The  term  "transuranlc  wa.ste"  means 
material  contaminated  with  elements  which 
have  an  atomic  number  greater  than  92.  In- 


cluding neptunium,  plutonlum,  amerlclum. 
and  curium,  which  have  a  half-Ufe  greater 
than  5  years,  and  whKh  are  In  cuncelitra- 
tlons  greater  than  lo  nan'K  uries  per  gram  or 
In  such  other  concentrations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety 

TITLE      I  — DISPOSAL      OP       IRANSURANIC 
WASTE,        HIOH-LEVEl.        RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE.  AND  SPENT  NUCLEAR  FUEL 
riNDINGS    AND    PLTiPOSI 

Sec  101,  (ai  Findings — The  Congress  nnds 
that — 

(1)  radioactive  waste  creates  potential 
risks  and  requires  safe  and  environmentally 
acceptable  methods  of  disposal. 

(2)  the  accumulation  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  from  nuclear  power  reactors,  radioactive 
waste  from  commercial  nuclear  reprocessing, 
activities  related  to  medical  research,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment,  and  nuclear  researcn 
and  development  activities,  and  radioacllva 
waste  from  other  sources,  has  created  a  na- 
tional problem: 

(3)  Federal  efforts  during  the  past  30  years 
to  devise  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  radioactive  waste  disposal  have  not 
been  adequate. 

(4)  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  transuranlc  waste,  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(5)  the  primary  objective  of  repositories 
for  such  waste  is  to  Isolate  them  from  the 
biosphere, 

(6)  State  and  public  participation  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  permanent  re- 
positories for  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
uastc  Is  essential  In  order  to  promote  confi- 
dence among  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
safety   of  disposal   of   radioactive   waste: 

(7)  the  Implementation  of  a  radioactive 
waste  repository  program  In  accordance  with 
this  title  would  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  methods  of  safe  disposal  of  transuranlc 
waste,  high-level  radioactive  waste,  and  spent 
nucleir  fuel  can  be  available  when  such 
methods  are  needed:   and 

(8)  radioactive  waste  has  become  a  major 
Issue  of  public  concern,  and  strln<?ent  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  radio- 
active waste  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  this  or  future 
generations 

(b)  PtjRposE  —  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to — 

( I )  establish  a  schedule  for  the  siting,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  licensed  perma- 
nent repositories  for  transuranlc  waste.  hl?h- 
level  radioactive  waste,  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel  which  will  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  public  will  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  hazards  posed 
by  such  wastes; 

(2 1  establish  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  dlsjxtsal  of  such  wastes  from  nuclear 
activities;   and 

(3)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  dispo.sal  of  such   wastes, 

IDENTinCATION   OF  SITES   TOR   HEPOSITORIES 

Sec  102  (a)  GfiDELiNES  — Not  later  than 
June  30.  1981.  the  Secretary  shall.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Is- 
sue guidelines  for  the  recommendation  of 
Kites  for  repositories  Under  the  g'lldellnes 
the  Se-retary  shall  specify  factors  that  would 
disqualify  a  site  develooment  as  a  repository, 
including  factors  pertaining  to  the  location 
of  valuable  natural  resources,  proximity  to 
populations,  hydrogeophvslcs,  seismic  ac- 
tivity, and  nuclear  defense  activities  The 
guidelines  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider the  various  geologic  medU  In  which 
sites  for  repositories  may  be  located  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  recommend  sites 


in  dinerent  geologic  media  The  Secretary 
shall  use  guidelines  estaylished  under  this 
subsection  in  lonsidermg  sues  to  be  recom- 
mended under  subsectloij  (bi  The  develop- 
ment of  guideline.s  under  this  .suDsecilun 
shall  be  considered  a  preliminary  decision- 
making aciuity  and  shall  liot  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
11. e  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969 

(b)  Recommendations  by  the  Secu- 
TAHY — (1)  Not  later  than  January  1  1982. 
the  Secretary  shall  Identify  and  re<:ouimend 
to  the  President  at  least  two  sites  which 
the  Se.;rctary  determines  are  suitable  for  site 
characterli,at,ion  Not  later  than  Fetjruary  1, 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  Identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  at  least  two  addi- 
tional sites  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  suitable  for  such  purpose.  Each  recom- 
mendation of  a  site  shall  include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
tion, if  the  Secretary  recommends  a  site 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  State  Review  Board  of  the  State  In 
which  the  site  Is  located,  or  the  governing 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe  on  whose  reserva- 
tion the  site  Is  located,  of  the  Secretary's 
recommendation  and  the  basis  for  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2 1  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  hold  public  hearings  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  to  inform  the  residents  of  the  area 
In  which  the  site  Is  located  of  the  proposed 
recommendation  and  to  receive  their  com* 
menta 

IC)    PatStDENTIAI    RrvlFW  IT  RECOMMENDED 

SrrEs — (I)  The  President  shall  review  each 
site  recommended  bv  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  Within  60  days  after  the 
submission  of  a  recommeiidatlon  for  a  site. 
the  President  shall  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  site  and  transmit  his  decision 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  State  Review  Board 
of  the  State  In  which  the  site  Is  located  If 
the  President  falls  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  site  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
during  such  60-day  period,  or  within  such 
period  falls  to  Invoke  his  authority  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  delay  the  determination, 
the  site  shall  be  considered  to  be  approved 

<2)  TTie  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  6  months  his  decision  under  paragraph 
1 1 )  to  aoprove  or  disapprove  a  site  upon 
determining;  that  the  Information  provided 
with  the  recommendation  Is  not  sufBcIent 
to  permit  a  decision  within  the  60-day  pe- 
riod referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  The  Presi- 
dent may  Invo'--e  his  authority  under  this 
paragraph  by  submitting  written  notice  to 
the  Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his 
Intent  to  utilize  the  authority  provided  un- 
("er  thi'  paragraph  If  the  President  InvoVes 
his  authority  under  this  paracTaph  hut  falls 
to  approve  or  dlsa-^prce  a  site  at  the  end 
of  such  6-month  period  the  site  shall  be 
corslde'ed  to  be  approved 

(di  CoNTiNr'ATi'iN  OF  Srrr  SrsrENiNC  — 
After  the  Identification  nf  sltp?;  iinder  sub- 
section 'h>  the  SeTetarv  shall  continue  to 
s-re»n  other  sir»s  tn  rtetp-rnlne  their  suit- 
ability for  site  characterization 

STTE    rHARAf-TFBrZA'rtON 

Szr  103,  (a)  Tv  OrNrR^i. — The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  In  Hccordnnce  with  this  Fec- 
tlon  aoproirlate  site  characterization  activ- 
ities at  each  site  approved  tinf^er  section  102 

(b)  NrcLFAR  RrcriArriRv  Commission  and 
State  Revtew  Boards  --( 1 )  Before  proceeding 
to  sink  shafts  at  sny  «lte  the  S<»cretRri-  shall 
submit  for  .such  site  to  the  Commission  and 
to  t^e  State  Review  Board  of  the  State  In 
which  the  site  Is  located,  or  to  the  rovemlng 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe  on  whose  reservation 
the  site  Is  located,  for  their  review  and 
comment — 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  of  the 
non radiological  Impacts  of  the  «lte  character- 
l-'atlon  activities  planned  for  such  site  and  a 
discussion  of  alternati'-e  activities  which  may 
be  undertaken  to  avoid  such  Impacts; 
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iBi  a  plan  for  site  characterization  activi- 
ties to  be  conducted  at  such  site  which  plun 
shall  include — 

ill  a  description  of  the  site; 

(Hi  a  description  of  the  site  characteri- 
zation activities.  Including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  planf  for  any  onslte 
testiiif;  of  radioactive  or  nonradioactive  ma- 
terial. Investigation  activities  which  may 
affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  isolate  radio- 
active wastes  and  spent  fuel,  and  provisions 
to  control  any  adverse,  safety-related  impacts 
from  site  characterization  activities. 

(Ill)  plans  for  the  decontaminating  and 
decommissioning  of  the  site  if  it  Is  deter- 
mined unsuitable  for  application  lor  licens- 
ing as  a  repository; 

(Iv)  criteria  to  be  used  to  determine  if  the 
site  Is  acceptable  as  a  site  for  a  repository. 
and 

I  1  r.ny  other  Information  required  by  the 
Commission;  and 

(Ci  proposals  descrlDlng  the  possible  form 
or  packaging  for  the  waste  material  and  spent 
fuel  which  would  be  emplaced  In  the 
repository 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  characteri- 
zation activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary  shuU 
report  to  the  Commission,  and  to  either  the 
State  Review  Board  of  the  Slate  in  which  the 
site  Is  located  or  the  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe  on  whose  reservation  the  site  is 
located,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
activities  and  the  Information  developed  from 
such  activities. 

(c)  Tests. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at 
sites  at  which  site  characterization  activities 
are  being  conducted  such  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  necessary  data  for 
an  application  for  a  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  a  repository  at  the  site  and  for  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Pohcy  Act  of  1969.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Commission  on  the  tests  conducted  at 
a  site  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  on  the 
Information  developed  from  such  teats. 

(d)  Restrictions, —  di  In  conducting  site 
characterization  activities  or  tests  pursuant 
to  subsection   (c)  — 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  not  use  radioactive 
materials  at  a  site  unless  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  concur  that  such  use  is 
necessary  to  provide  data  for  the  submission 
of  at.  application  lor  a  construction  author- 
ization for  a  repository  at  the  site: 

(B)  if  radioactive  materials  are  placed  In 
a  site,  the  Secretarj'  shall  place  the  smallest 
quantity  necessary  to  determine  the  suita- 
bility of  the  site  for  a  repository,  but  In  no 
event  more  than  the  curie  equivalent  of  10 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel,  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  vistd  or  placed 
on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retilevable 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  ter- 
minated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  nuclear  waste,  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  or  other  radioactive  materials  at 
or  In  the  site  as  promptly  as  practicable 
site  approval  and  construction 

AfTHORIZATlONS 

Sec,  104  (a)  In  Generai  -  If  after  com- 
pletion of  site  characterization  activities  at 
&  site — 

(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  site 
meets  the  requirements  appUcab'e  to  re- 
positories, the  Secretary  shall  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  to  secure  approval 
of  the  site  and  a  construction  authorization 
for  construction  of  a  repository  at  the  site, 
or 

(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  site 
does  not  meet  such  reoulremcnts  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  Review  Board  of 
the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located,  or  the 
governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  on  whose 
reservation  the  site  is  located,  of  such  deter- 
mination 

b)  Headings  and  Presidentiai.  Recom- 
mendation—  il)  If  after  completion  of  site 
characterization  activities  at  a  site  the  Sec- 
retarj-   determines   that    the   site   meets   the 


requirements  applicable  to  i-epositorles,  the 
Secretary  shall  hold  public  hearings  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  to  inform  the  residents  of 
the  area  in  which  the  site  is  located  of  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  and  to  receive 
their  comments  If  upon  completion  of  the 
hearings  the  Secretary  afSrms  the  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  subinu  .o  mt  rrt-ii- 
dent  a  recommendation  that  the  President 
approve  the  site  for  the  dcvelopntent  of  a 
repository  Together  with  any  recommenda- 
tion of  a  site  under  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  siibnijt  to  the  President  a  report 
containing  the  following: 

(A)  A  description  of  the  proposed  reposi- 
tory, including  engineering  plans  for  the 
facility. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  waste  form  or 
packaging  proposed  for  use  at  the  repository, 

(C)  A  dlscu.sslon  of  data  obtained  in  site 
characterization  activities,  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  repository  site 

(D)  A  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  the  site  and  the  desit-n  of  the  re- 
pository as  required  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  together 
with  comments  made  concerning  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission 

(E)  Preliminary  comments  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commis.s;on  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  at-deptli  site  characteri- 
zation analysis  and  the  waste  form  proposal 
for  the  site  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  inclu- 
sion in  any  application  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  licensing  of 
the  site  as  a  permanent  repository  for  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent   fuel 

(Fl  The  view.s  of  any  State  Re  lew  Board, 
or  governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe,  which 
Is  affected  by  such  site,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
resjxjnse  to  such  views 

(G)  Sucli  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
reary  considers  appropriate  to  pro-':''e  a 
complete  statement  of  the  basis  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  site  for  licensing  as  a 
repository  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  sr>en;   fuel 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  30.  1987,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
reconunendation  of  a  site  which  the  Presi- 
dent considers  qualified  for  application  for 
license  as  a  repository  The  President  shall 
submit  with  such  recommendation  a  copy 
of  the  report  for  such  site  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  ill  After  such 
date,  the  President  may  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  other  sites  which 
the  President  also  considers  suitable  for 
such  purpose,  together  with  such  reports 

(3)  If  the  approval  of  a  site  recommenda- 
tion for  the  initial  repository  proposed  as 
required  under  paragraph  (2)  does  not  take 
efTe-t  as  a  result  of  a  disapproval  by  the 
Congress  under  section  105.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  one 
year  after  the  disapproval  of  the  recom- 
mendation, a  recommendation  of  another 
site  for  an  initial  repoKltory  T!;e  President 
may  not  recommend  the  approval  of  any 
site  under  this  paragraph  unle^  the  Secre- 
tary has  rc-ommended  to  the  President  un- 
der paragraph  i  1  i  approval  of  such  site  and 
has  s-.'bmitted  to  the  President  a  reoo't  tor 
the  site  as  required  under  such  paragraph 

IC)  St-'BMissioN  OF  Application — '!  the 
President  recommends  to  the  Congress  a 
site  for  a  repository  under  subsection  lb) 
and  the  site  de.=lenat:on  is  permitted  to  take 
effect  under  section  105  (pertaining  to  con- 
gressional disapproval!,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  'he  Commission  a  license  applica- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  repKJsitory  at 
the  Site  within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  recommendation  of  the  sJte 
designation  Is  effective  u-^der  such  section 
and    shall    provide    the   Slate   Review   Board 


of  the  State  In  which  the  site  Is  located,  or 
'.he  go.ernmg  body  of  any  Indian  tribe  on 
whose  reservation  the  site  is  located,  a  copy 
of  the  application. 

(d)  Status  Report  for  CoNSTRtJcrioN  Per- 
mit Authorization. — No  later  than  2  years 
a.'ter  the  date  on  which  an  application  for 
a  license  application  is  submitted  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings undertaken  through  such  date  with 
regard  lo  the  authorization  application  sub- 
mitted, including  a  description  of — 

(1)  major  unresolved  safety  issues,  and  the 
Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  oper- 
ation plans  for  resolving  such  issues; 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application; 

i3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  authorization 

(e)  Commission  Action. — The  Commission 
shall  consider  a  license  application  for  the 
construction  of  a  repository  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  applicable  to  such  applica- 
tions, except  that  ;he  Commission  shall  is- 
sue a  final  decision  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing the  first  such  application  not  later 
than — 

1 1 )  January  1 .  1990.  or 

1 2)  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  application, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

review  of  REPosrroRT  sm  selection 
Sec-  105.  (a)  In  General  — The  designation 
of  a  site  for  a  repoiiiory  shall  be  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  that  the  President  recommends 
the  site  to  the  Congress  under  section  104 
unless  a  Slate  Review  Board  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  peliiion  for  disapproval 
under  section  106  or  the  governing  body  of 
an  Tndlan  tribe  has  submitted  such  a  peti- 
tion under  section  107.  If  any  such  petition 
has  been  submitted,  the  approval  of  the 
designation  shall  not  be  effective  except  as 
prov.ded  under  subsection   (b). 

lb)     CONCRESSIONAL    REVIEW     OF    SITES  — ll) 

If  the  President  submits  to  the  Congress  un- 
der section  104  a  recommendation  for  ap- 
proval of  a  site  as  a  repository  and  either  a 
State  Review  Board  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  petition  for  disapproval  under  section  106 
or  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress  such  a  petition  under 
section  107.  the  designation  of  such  site  for 
a  repository  shall  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  90  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  recommendation 
of  approval  by  the  President  to  the  Congress, 
unless  during  such  period  either  House  of 
the  Congress  passes  a  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  reads  as 
follows:     "The  approves   the   petition 

submitted    by  regarding    the    disap- 

proval of  the  site  at  — for  a  repository 

for  the  disposal  of  high-leve:  radioactive 
waste,  transuranic  waste,  and  spent  fuel": 
I  the  first  blank  space  beine  filled  with  the 
desigration  of  the  aptiropnate  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  second  blar,k  space  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  State  Review  Board 
or  Indian  tribe  governing  body  the  petition 
of  whic'i  Is  a-iproved,  the  third  blank  space 
being  filled  with  the  geographic  location  of 
i;.e  proprsed  repository  site)  For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (71  of  this  sub- 
.sectlon  the  term  "resolution"  means  a  reso- 
lution described  by  this  paragraph 

(2)  Paragraphs  i3i  through  (7)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively  and  as  such  are  deemed  a 
part  of  the  rules  of  each  Ho-jse  respectively 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedtire  to  be  followed  m  that  House  in  the 
case  of  resolutions  described  by  paragraph 
1 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraphs  supersede  other  rules  only 
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to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconalstent 
therewith,  and 

(B)  with  full  rrcoKnltUm  of  the  constitu- 
tional rlKht  of  either  HouRe  to  rhan^e  the 
rulea  iso  far  a*  relatlnK  to  the  procedure  of 
•hat  House)  at  any  time  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  aa  In  the  caae  of 
any  other  rule  of  the  House 

1 3)  A  resolution  once  Introduced  with 
respect  to  any  site  designation  shall  inunedl- 
ately  he  referred  to  a  committee  land  all 
resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  site 
designation  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee  I  by  the  FTesldent  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatlves. 
as  the  caae  may  be 

(4)  I  A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resfilu- 
tlon  with  respect  to  a  site  designation  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  20  calendar  days  after  Us  referral.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dls<hart^e  the 
committee  from  further  conslderatl  m  of 
such  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  re- 
solution with  respect  to  such  site  designation 
which  haa  been  referred  to  the  committee 

(B)  A  motion  of  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favorln:.;  the  resolution, 
shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  t)e  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  rcsjicct  to  the  same 
site  designation)  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  lo  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  ecivially  hetween  thoee  favoring  and 
those  nppo-slng  the  resolution  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsl.ier  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagree'!  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  resjiect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  site  designation 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reiorted. 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  resolution  It  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  efTect  has  been 
disagreed  to  i  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  The  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debat- 
able An  anienc'me-it  to  the  motion  shall  not 
be  In  order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion    was   agreed    tti  or   disagreed    to 

(B)  I)e')ate  on  the  resolution  referred  ^'• 
In  "rubparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  5  hours,  which 
shall  be  divide  1  e(|ually  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  such  resolution  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable  An  amendment  to  or  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  shall  not  be  In 
order  and  If  shall  not  he  !n  order  to  move  to 
re-onslder  the  vote  by  whi  h  such  resolution 
was  aitreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(6)  (A)  Motions  to  post'xiiip  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  <-ommltTee  "r 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business    shall  be  decided  without  debate 

(B»  Aprenis  frf)m  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
rela'Ing  to  the  annlicatlon  of  the  rules  of  tie 
Seriate  or  the  House  of  Renresentatlves  a-s 
the  case  mav  t>e  to  the  procedure  relatinc  tu 
a  resolution  shall  he  decided  without  debate 

(7i  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  If  a  House  has  approved  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  a  site  designation, 
then  It  s'^all  not  be  In  order  to  consider  in 
that  House  any  other  resolution  with  res[>ect 
to  the  same  such  site  designation 

(c)  CoMPtTTATiov  OF  Dats  For  p\irpos»s 
of  subsections  lal   and   (b)   of  thtg  sectlon-- 

(1)  contln\ilty  of  session  of  Congress  Is 
broKen  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die. 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  U  not 
In    seaalon    because    of    an    adjournment    of 


more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ei- 
ciuded  In  the  computation  of  the  90-<tay 
period 

9TATT    REVIEW    BOAKOS 

Krr  106  lai  Definitions  Ii  FVir  pur- 
poses of  this  title  a  State  Review  Board  of 
a  State  Is  an  entity  of  the  State  which  la — 

(A)  created  under  State  law  with  the  au- 
thority described  In  paragraph  i2)  and  the 
composition  pre8crlt>ed  by  paragraph  (3'. 
and 

(B)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(2 1  A  State  Review  Board  shall  he  au- 
thorized imder  State  law  to — 

(A)  review  activities  under  this  title  and 
activities  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  any  site  In  the  State  for  a  repoaltory  to 
determine  the  potential  economic  environ- 
mental social,  and  public  health  and  safety 
Impacts  of  the  repository  on  the  State  and 
Its  residents; 

iBi  be  ft  representative  of  the  S'a'e  !n  any 
proceeding  before  the  Commission  respecting 
a  site  for  a  repository  In  the  State,  and 

(C)  submit  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b).  to  the  Congress  petitions  requesting  the 
Congress  to  disapprove.  In  accordance  with 
section  105,  construction  of  repositories  In 
the  State 

(3)  The  State  Review  Board  shall  consist 
of  meml)er8  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
general  public  In  the  State.  Including  mem- 
bers appointed  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
any  Indian  trlt>es  and  local  governments 
which  would  be  aflected  by  the  repository 

(4)  The  State  Review  Board  shall  hold 
meetings  open  for  public  participation  not 
less  than  once  every  4  months  at  which 
meetings  the  Board  shall  receive  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  jilace  on  Its  agenda  mat- 
ters  submitted    by   Board   memtyers 

(5)  The  authority  of  State  Review  Boards 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respe-t  to  sites 
located  on  Indian  reservations  Any  refer- 
ences contained  In  this  section  to  sites  lo- 
cated within  a  State  shall  not  bti  deemed  to 
Include  sites  located  on  Indian  reservations 
within  the  State 

(b)  Paktk  iPATioN  IN  Rr.f<isrT mry  Lii  ens- 
ING  DsrisioNs  — Upon  the  submission  by  the 
F'resldent  to  the  Congress  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  site  for  a  repository,  the 
State  Review  Board  of  the  State  In  which  the 
site  Is  lix-ated  may  by  majority  vote  for  the 
membership  of  the  Board  submit  a  petition 
to  the  Congress  requesting  that  the  Ccmgress 
disapprove  the  site  designation  A  State  Re- 
view Board  may  submit  such  a  petl'lon  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  that  the  President  recom- 
mends the  site  to  the  Congress  under  section 
104  A  petition  shall  be  considered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  date  of  the 
transmittal  of  the  petition  to  the  .Speaker  of 
the  Huuse  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  The  petition  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  reasons  explaining 
why  the  petition  should  be  grunted 

(ci  Financial  Assistance  (Ii  Subject  to 
paragraph  |2).  and  to  the  availability  of 
fund.s  to  carry  out  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  the  St-ate  Review 
Boards  of  each  Slate  In  which  a  site  for  a 
repository  has  been  approved  under  section 
102(ci  Orants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  the  amount 
of  funds  provided  a  Board  under  this  para- 
graph In  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the 
Board  In  such  year  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary Salaries  and  travel  expenses  which 
would  ordinarily  be  Incurred  by  any  State  or 
local  government  shall  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  Board  and  shall  not 
tH"  eligible  for  payment  under  this  section 

(2)  A  State  Review  Bviard  may  not  receive 
any  grant  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after — 

(A)   the    date    the   Secretary    notifies    the 


State  Review  Board  under  section  104(a)(2) 
that  a  site  In  the  States  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  appllc*ble  to  repositories 

iB)  the  date  on  which  the  site  Is  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  under  section  108. 
or 

( C )  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  dis- 
approves an  application  for  a  construction 
authorization  for  a  repository  at  a  site  In  the 
State. 

whichever  occurs  first  unless  there  Is  another 
site  In  the  State  approved  under  section  102 
(c)  with  respect  to  which  the  actions  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C) 
have  not  been  taken 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  one- year  period  he- 
pinning  on  the  effective  date  of  any  operat- 
ing license  for  a  repository  in  a  State,  no 
Federal  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  subsection  for  the  State  Review  Board 
of  the  State  In  which  the  repository  is  lo- 
cated, except  for — 

I  A)  such  funde  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
support  Board  activities  related  to  any  other 
repository  located  In.  or  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated In.  such  State,  and  for  which  an  oper- 
ating license  has  not  been  In  elTect  for  more 
than  one  year    and 

(B)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  Board  activities  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments or  contracts  for  assistance  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (ci  by  the  Board  with  the 
Federal  CKivernment  before  the  er-d  of  such 
one- year  period 

Id)  CoNsuLTAnoN. — (1)  TTie  Secretary,  the 
Nuclear  Regulaton.'  Commission,  and  other 
agencies  Involved  In  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  a  waste  repository-  In  a  State  shall 
provide  to  the  .State  Review  Board  of  such 
stite.  and  t,i  the  goverr.lng  body  of  any  In- 
dian trlt>e  on  or  adjacent  to  whose  reserva- 
tion the  repository  site  Is  located,  timely  and 
complete  Information  regarding  determina- 
tions or  plans  made  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
ing, development,  design,  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  regulation  of  the  repository 

(2)  In  performing  any  study  of  an  area 
within  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  suitability  of  the  area  for  a  repo.sltory 
and  m  subsequently  developing  and  loading 
any  repository  within  a  State  the  Seretary 
shiill  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  State 
Re.  lew  Board  of  the  State  and  the  govern- 
ing bixly  of  any  aflected  Indian  tribe  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  concerns  of  the  State  and 
anv  affected  Indian  tribe  regarding  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  environmental,  and 
economic  Impacts  of  any  such  repository  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  concerns  Into  ac- 
count ta  the  maximum  extent  feasible 

(3)  A.S  soon  as  pof.slble  after  notifying  a 
Mate  of  his  de  Islon  to  study  an  area  within 
such  State  as  a  possible  repository  site  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  Into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  State  Review  Board  of 
the  State  and  wtere  appropriate  s  separate 
agreement  with  the  governing  body  of  any 
affected  Indian  tribe  setting  forth  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  requirements  of 
paragranhs  ill  and  i2i  shall  be  carried  out. 
Ttie  written  agreement  shall  specify  proce- 
dviree  — 

(A)  by  which  the  State  or  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  (as  the  case  may 
be)  may  studv  determine  comment  on.  and 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
p,«sl!>le  health  and  safety,  environmental. 
and  economic  Impacts  of  any  such  tepoel- 
tory. 

(B)  by  which  the  Secretary  may  consider 
and  respond  to  comment.s  and  recommenda- 
tl.ns  made  by  the  State  Review  Board  or 
the  governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  (as 
the  case  mav  be)  Including  the  period  In 
which    the    Secretary    may    so    respond. 

(C)  by  which  the  Secretary  and  either  the 
State  Review  Board  or  the  government  body 
it  the  affected  Indian  tribe  (as  the  case 
may  be)  may  review  or  modify  the  agree- 
ment periodically,  and 
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(D)  for  public  notification  of  the  pro- 
cedures specified  under  subparagraphs  A) 
through  (C) . 

PAHTICIPATION    OF    INDIAN    TRIBES 

9itc  107  (a)  AtTTHOBiTiis  or  Tribal  Gjv- 
EBNiNG  Bonis  — The  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe  on  whose  reservation  Is  located 
a  site  approved  for  site  characterl24itlon 
under  section  102(cl  shall  have  the  author- 
ities descrll)ed  under  sections  lu6(a)(J|iA) 
and  106ia)  (2)  (C) 

(b)  Assistance  to  Tribes — (1)  Subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds  to  carry  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  t<;  the 
governing  body  cf  each  Indlun  tribe  referred 
to  In  subsection  la)  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  technical  a.ssl6tBnce  to 
the  tribe,  and  to  assist  the  tribe  In  conduct- 
ing the  activities  described  under  sections 
406(a)(2)(A)  and  :06ia)(2)(C)  and  other 
similar   activities    related   to   the    repository. 

i2)  No  funds  may  be  made  available  to 
the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  site  located 
on  the  reservation  of  such  tribe  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after — 

(A)  the  date  the  Secretary  notifies  such 
governing  body  under  section  104^a)  (2)  that 
the  site  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
applicable  to  repcitorles, 

iB)  the  date  on  which  the  site  Is  dlsap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Congress  under  section  105.  or 

(C)  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
disapproves  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  at  the 
site. 

wnlchever  occurs  first  unless  there  Is  another 
site  located  on  the  reservation  of  such  tribe 
and  approved  under  section  102(c)  with 
respect  to  which  the  actions  described  In 
subparagraphs  (A),  (Bj.  and  (C)  have  not 
been  taken. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  any  operating 
license  for  a  repository  located  on  a  reserva- 
tion, no  Federal  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  to  the  t;ovfrnHig 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  on  whose  reserva- 
tion the  repository  is  located,  except  for — 

(A)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  activities  related  to  anv  other  re- 
pository located  in,  or  proposed  to  be  located 
in.  such  reservation,  and  lor  which  an  oper- 
ating license  has  not  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  one  year,  and 

I B)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port activities  pursuant  to  agreements  or 
contracts  for  assistance  entered  into  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  with  the 
Federal  Government  before  the  end  of  such 
one-year  period. 

JtTDICIAL  RE«EW  OF  AGENCY  ACTIONS 

Sec  lOB  (a>  In  General —Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  lo  recommend  a  site 
for  approval  by  the  President  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  site  characterization  of  a  site. 
any  actions  taken  by  the  Commission  In 
granting  or  denying;  any  con.structlon  au- 
thorization application  submitted  under 
section  104  or  for  any  operating  permit  for 
a  repository,  and  any  ac-.lons  described  m 
section  108  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  except  as  authorized  by  subsecilon 
(b). 

(b)  JiTiciAL  Review  of  Actions — (i)  A 
civil  action  for  Judicial  review  of  an  adminis- 
trative action  described  in  subsection  'a) 
may  be  brought  not  later  than  the  180th  day 
following  the  date  of  oUch  action  except 
that  the  court  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
may  extend  the  time  for  bringing  such  a  clvU 
action  If  the  court  determines  that  the  facs 
on  which  'he  civil  action  is  based  were  not 
reasonably  available  within  the  applicable 
'80-day  time  limit 

2 1  A  civil  action  for  Judicial  review  of  any 
si^ch  administrative  action  shall  be  barred 
utiless  a  complBim  is  filed  before  the  expira- 


tion of  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  para- 
graph 1 1 ,  in  the  Unltea  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Dlsirlct  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
a:ting  as  a  special  court  No  other  court  ol 
the  United  States,  or  any  Stale,  territory,  or 
possessK  n  cf  the  United  btates.  or  of  the 
Ui-sirict  of  Columbia,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  any  such  civil  action 

EXPEDITED    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Issuance  of  AvrHOBizA- 
TioNs. —  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  i  2  I .  to  the 
extent  that  the  taking  cf  any  action  related 
to  the  characterization  of  a  t.lie  or  the  con- 
struction or  Initial  operation  of  a  repository 
under  this  title  requires  a  certificate,  right- 
of-way.  permit,  lease,  or  other  authorization 
from  a  Federal  cfficer  or  agency,  such  officer 
or  agency  shall  lisue  or  grant  any  such  au- 
thorization at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
to  the  extent  perniltied  by  the  applicable 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  such  officer 
or  agency.  All  actions  ol  a  Federal  officer  or 
agency  with  respect  to  consideration  of  ap- 
plications or  requests  for  the  Issuance  or 
grant  of  any  such  au'.narlzatlon  .shall  be  ex- 
pedited, and  any  such  application  or  request 
shall  take  precedence  over  any  similar  appli- 
cations or  requests  not  related  to  such  re- 
positories. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  anv 
action  related  to  any  permit  or  other  au- 
thorization Issued  or  granted  by.  or  request- 
ed from,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

lb)  Terms  or  Authorizations. —  (1)  Any 
authorization  issued  or  granted  under  suo- 
sectlon  (a)  shall  Include  such  terms  rnd 
conditions  as  may  be  required  by  law.  and 
may  Include  terms  and  conditions  permitted 
by  law. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  Ir  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impal- 
the  authority  of  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency  to  add  to.  am^end  or  abrorate  any 
term  or  condition  Included  li.  any  authori- 
zation issued  or  granted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  If  such  action  is  o'herwlse  r.ier- 
mltted  under  applicable  laws  arimlnis'ered 
by  such  officer  or  agency  In  tho  case  of  any 
such  action  which  l.-:  permitted  but  not  re- 
quired by  law.  the  Federal  officer  or  agencv 
shn"  have  nr,  authorltv  to  take  such  a'-tlon 
If  the  terms  and  condl'lons  to  tie  so  added, 
or  as  so  amended  would  ha-e  the  e'^ect  of 
terminating  the  -haracterlzatlon.  construc- 
tion or  initial  operation  of  the  potential  or 
permanent  repository  which  the  authoriza- 
tion arects. 

SCHEDtn.E    FOR     CERTAIN    STANDARDS    AND 
CRITERIA 

Sfc  no  (al  EPA  S-TANtAROs  — Not  l8*er 
than  November  1.  1981.  :he  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
pursuant  to  authority  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  shall,  by  rule,  promulpate  gen- 
erally applicable  standards  for  r^rofectlon 
of  the  general  environment  from  radioactive 
.T.aterlal 

(b)  CRrrrR'A — Not  later  f^an  November 
1  198]  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  author- 
ity under  other  pro-lslcns  of  law.  s^all  by 
rule,  promulgate  cr.terla  whfh  1"  win  apply 
in  reviewin?  un-^er  the  Atomic  Fnerey  j»ct  cf 
19.'>4  and  the  Energy  Reorganization  Ac*  of 
1974.  applications  for  construction  author- 
izations for  the  const  rue 'Ion  of  repositories 

DTSPOSAL    OF    SPFNT    FUFL 

Sec  111  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  repository  for  the 
disposal  of  hl<rh-!evel  radioactive  wa.'-te  and 
spent  fuel  which  Is  de.^igned  and  constructed 
under  this  tit.e  shall  be  so  designed  arid  con- 
structed that  the  spent  fuel  may  be  re- 
trieved, during  an  appropriate  period  of  op 
eration  of  the  facl'ity.  for  any  reasons  f>er- 
tainlnp  to  tne  public  saTetr  or  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    permitting    the    recovery    of    the 


economically  valuable  contents  of  the  spent 

fuel 

AUTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS.    CONTRACT 
AUTHORITT 

SEC  112  (ai  AcTHoEizATioN — There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  this  title  $5.000.oOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981 

(b.  Contracts — The  autiicrlty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  erter  into  contract*  under  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  rear  onlj- 
to  such  e.iftent  or  lu  such  amounts  as  are 
provided   In  advance  by  appropriation   Actt 

ACCOtTNTING    OF   EXPENDITCRES 

Sec  113.  ta)  Recorp  of  ExpFNoirvREs  — 
The  Secretarv  shall  maintain  adequate  rec- 
ords of  all  px-endltures  made  under  this 
title  which,  together  with  expenditures  made 
by  the  United  States  under  other  lews  In 
connection  with  the  management,  Interim 
storage,  ana  dlbposal  of  nuclear  wastes  ai.d 
spent  fuel,  shall  provide  the  basis  for  any 
fees  to  be  assessed  as  aescrlbed  unaer  sub- 
section (b) . 

b)  Pee  Collection.— Not  later  than  the 
date  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  104  a  license  application 
for  the  construction  ol  an  Inltla;  repository, 
the  Secretary  shall  subrr'l  to  the  Ooi.gress  a 
reporc  propo-lnp  fees  to  be  collected  to  offset 
all  cotiEiructlon.  operation  adminliiratlve. 
and  other  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  In 
providing  for  -he  rienagemtnt.  Interim  stor- 
age, and  dlsp  jeal  of  nucleir  wastes  and  spent 
fuel  The  fees  spec'fied  In  *he  report  would 
be  collected  frorr  'he  persons  or  entitles  who 
hold  title  to  any  nuclear  waste  or  s^ent  fuel 
w'lich  is  subject  to  Interim  storage  or  dls- 
pK«al  by  the  Secretary. 

TERMINATION    OF   TITLl 

SEC.  114  (a)  Sections  108  and  109 — Sec- 
tions 1C8  and  109  shall  cease  to  have  e'Tect 
at  such  time  as  the  Sec.-etary  .otnmences 
Ilc?nsed  commercial  -ypera^Ion  cf  at  ieast  one 
repository. 

b)  RiMAiNrrR  OF  Trri.'  — The  provisions 
of  this  title,  .-.ther  'han  sections  108  105,  111. 
ard  113.  shall  cease  to  have  effert  after 
December  31.  19&6. 

TITLE         n— -LOW-l  FVEL         RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE 

LOW-LESTL   RADIOACTIVE    WASir   DISPOSAI. 

Sec"*20'  (Bl'l)  It  Is  The  policy  of  the 
Federa'  Government  that — 

lAi  each  State  Is  resportslble  for  the  dis- 
posal of  non -Federal  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  within  Us  borders:   and 

(B)  non -Federal  Jo-.v-ievel  radlCiictiTe 
waste  car  be  most  safely  aiid  efflclenlly 
managed  on  a  regions!  basis. 

(2)  (A)  To  carry  out  the  policy  Fet  forth 
in  paragraph  (11  the  States  may  enter  Into 
such  compacts  as  m  ir  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  cf  fa- 
cilities for  the  disposal  of  low-ievel  radlo- 
ac'lve  wa5te 

iBi  A  compact  entered  In-.o  under  sub- 
parsigraph  (A)  shaJ.  not  take  efTect  until  the 
Congress  has  by  law  consented  to  the  com- 
pact Each  such  comnact  shall  p'ovlde  that 
every  5  years  after  the  compact  has  taken 
efTect  the  Congress  may  by  law  withdraw  Its 
consent.  After  January  1  1987  any  such 
compact  may  restrict  the  use  cf  the  regional 
dlsno<^a!  fa-!li*ies  unc'er  the  compact  to  the 
disposal  of  non-Federal  low-level  radioactive 
waste   generated   within   the  region 

(bMli  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
carrying  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion lai(l).  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  and  to  each  of  the  States 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of   this   Act   a  report   which — 

(A)  defines  the  disposal  capacity  needed 
for  present  and  future  iow-level  radioactive 
waste  on  a  regional  basis. 

(Bi  defines  the  status  cf  all  commercial 
loA-Ievel  radioactive  waste  disposal  sites  and 
includes  an  evaluation  of  the  license  status 
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of  each  such  site,  the  state  of  operation  of 
each  site.  Inclurtlnr,  optratln";  hlr-:ory.  an 
analysis  of  tUe  adequacy  of  dlsporal  tech- 
nolo^\  employed  at  eath  site  to  contain  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  tjr  their  hazardous 
Ufetlmtm,  and  such  reconxmendatlons  as  the 
Secretarv  conslde.-s  approprla'c  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  anO  safeiy  from 
wa&tes  transported  to  such  sites. 

(C)  evBluatPS  tht<  transportation  rMiulre- 
ments  oi.  a  regional  busls  and  liv  comparison 
with  perfornru»nce  of  present  transportation 
practices  for  the  shipment  of  low-level  radio- 
active wa-iles.  Ir.cludlRf;  an  Inventory  of  type.-, 
and  quantities  of  low-level  wastes,  and  eval- 
uation of  shipment  requlrem>'nt5  for  each 
typo  of  waito  and  an  evsJuatlon  of  the  ability 
of  generato's.  shippers,  and  canrlers  to  meet 
such  requlremenus:  and 

(D)  ev.-vluatcs  the  capabKlty  of  the  low- 
leve!  ratiloactUo  wast"  dlsp*)*^!  facilities 
owned  and  operated  hy  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  jrovlde  Interim  storage  for  corn- 
merclally  generated  iow-l'>vel  waFto  and  esti- 
mates the  coota  associated  with  such  Interim 
storage. 

(3 1  In  carrying  out  tills  subsection,  the 
Secretary  sl-.all  consult  with  the  Oovernors 
of  the  states,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Environmental  Protrctlon  Agen- 
cy, the  Called  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportatl'jn,  anU  such 
other  agencies  and  departments  as  he  finds 
apprcpriate. 

(3)  This  subsection  does  mt  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980. 

usANiuM  Mn.L  sm:  at  eucemont 

Se''  202  (a)  The  Secretary  sha'l  under- 
take an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
Federal  funding  is  appropriate  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  stablUratlon.  decom- 
missioning, and  decon'.ami  nation  action 
necessary  for  ofTslte  com  imlr.atlou  resultlrij 
I'rom  the  uranium  mil!  taiun?::  s!»e  owned  by 
th*  Tennessee  Valley  Atithorliy  and  located 
at  Edsemont,  South  Dakota.  The  Investiga- 
tion shall  take  into  coiisldcratlon  whether 
su.h  talUnRS  resulted  all  or  In  part  from 
activities  conducted  under  Federal  contract; 
and  shall  Irclude  m  analysts  of  the  jotal 
costs  which  would  to  required  .o  undertakt 
F'lch  action"!  with  reypect,  to  such  oflfslte 
rontnmlnatlon.  IncMcIlnp  the  costs  of 
acqu'^lng  and  managing  any  facilities  which 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
iind  safety  from  such  contamination. 

(bl  Not  later  than  l?0  days  afti-r  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  complete  the  Investliratlon  prt- 
ioribed  by  subsection  (a»  and  sha'l  submit 
i  report  t->  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  tha 
invesUgatlon  The  report  shal'  include  an.> 
recommendftlon  for  leg'slatlon  tc  provide 
for  Federal  funding.  Ativ  such  recommended 
legislation  shall  be  conslsten*  with  the  pro- 
vlslo2is  of  the  Oranl'im  Mill  Tailings  Radia- 
tion Control  Act  cf  1978  The  report  s^iall 
also  contain  the  comment.s  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcre  (Mr. 
MrHticHi.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr   Udall)  1.<-.  recf'CTiized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  IT^ALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  mirutes 

GENniAL    I  EAVE 

Mr  Speaker.  I  nsk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  all  Members  may  ha.v  5  legislttive 
davs  in  which  to  revise  and  extond  iheir 
rcmark.s  on  th"  bill  under  considers tior.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  requf'st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  ob.teciion 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
have  brought  to  the  floor  r.odpv  would 
provide  speed  and  certainty  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  developing  permauei.t 
re,  osi tones  for  hi-jh-level  nuclear 
wastes.  Absence  of  programmatic  legisla- 
tion like  that  laid  out  in  H.U.  83  ."8 
has  allowed  the  nuclear  waste  problem 
to  flounder  for  the  past  30  years.  My 
colleagues  m  developing  th:s  bill  have 
agreed  that  we  should  make  an  attempt, 
before  we  adjourn  this  Congress,  to  get 
this  program  on  tne  books. 

The  waste  disposal  program  in  H.R. 
8378  is  straightforward  and  effective.  It 
takev*;  an  approach  to  the  waste  problem 
similar  to  that  the  Congress  has  used 
for  the  Alaska  gas  pioeline  and  the 
trans -Alaska  oil  pipeline,  as  well  as  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  In  all  those  cases, 
the  energy  projects  were  known  to  be 
long-term,  complex  jobs  beset  by  multi- 
tudes of  social,  political,  and  institu- 
tional confhcts  In  such  cases,  the  Con- 
gress must  map  out  a  system  of 
schedules  and  intergovernmental  rela- 
•lOiiships  to  Buar.inloe  that  the  right 
people  will  make  the  right  decisions  at 
the  right  time. 

The  Interior  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  cut  comers 
in  searching  for  good  sites  for  waste 
repositories.  The  rock  form.ations  deep 
underground  in  v\hlch  the  waste  will  be 
buried  will  be  the  most  important  bar- 
rier keeping  tlie  wast€  out  of  the  bin- 
sphere  after  the  first  500  years  or  so. 
Our  bill  does  not  mandate  the  use  of  a 
site  in  any  particular  State. 

It  sets  up  a  program  that  will  assure 
that  sites  will  be  chosen  cautiously, 
after  thorojph  study.  It  protects  against 
n  Federal  commitment  to  any  site*  prior 
to  full  review  by  States,  the  Congress, 
and  the  licensing  agencies,  so  that  no 
site  is  developed  in  doubt  simply  because 
we've  put  all  our  eggs  in  that  basket. 

Equally  as  important  as  insuring  a  de- 
liberate and  safe  waste  disposal  program 
is  m.-iklng  the  program  move,  and  keep- 
ing it  on  track.  The  Congress  and  admin- 
iftrations  over  the  past  ^  years  have  at 
leaat  tripled  the  attention  and  resources 
de'oted  to  the  waste  problem.  We  have 
had  a  full-scale  review  of  waste  policy, 
and  a  program  has  been  developed  which 
IS  supported  by  a  consensus  of  industry 
and  environmental  groups  and  technical 
experts.  Yet  during  these  years  the  target 
da'e  for  operation  of  the  fir  t  repository 
has  slipped  by  10  years.  Some  of  the  slip- 
page rerre<;ir.ted  an  increased  knowledge 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  job  before  us  Bui 
I  think,  iiid  I  believe  my  colleagues 
agree,  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
program  on  paper,  make  a  commitment 
to  the  approach,  and  see  it  through  to 
the  end. 

A  third  and  most  sensitive  issue  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  H.R.  8378 
givos  the  States  funding  and  mechanisms 
for  very  heavy  participation  in  site  test- 
ing and  site  selection  Indian  'ribal  gov- 
ernments are  accorded  the  same  rights 
as  States  if  sites  are  within  their  bound- 
aries. Under  the  bill,  these  governments 


will  be  given  an  oppoi  tunily  to  appeal  to 
the  Congress  against  selection  of  a  site 
The  appeal  would  be  effective  if  either 
House  of  Congress  voted,  under  highly 
privileged  procedures,  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion of  support  for  a  State. 

The  final  decision  whether  to  approve 
a  site  selection  would  rest,  however,  with 
the  Congress,  not  with  the  State  or  the 
current  administration.  The  idea  behind 
the  committees'  position  is  that  States 
must  have  extraordinary  rights  of  partic- 
ipation in  a  project  as  politically  .sensi- 
tive as  this;  but  that  in  the  final  analysis 
tills  is  a  project  in  the  national  interest, 
which  must  be  subject  to  a  national  deci- 
sion Some  State,  somewhere,  will  have  to 
rlav  host  to  this  facility,  which  is  needed 
to  dispose  of  wastes  not  only  from  com- 
mercial nuclear  energy,  but  also  from  our 
national  weapons  programs. 

The  States  are  given  in  H.R.  3378  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing 
s;:cs  for  burial  of  low-level  radioactive 
wastes.  The  technology  for  these  facil- 
ities is  relatively  weli  developed,  and  the 
management  of  low-level  vastes  will  be 
accomplisned  safely  and  more  effectively 
on  a  local  level.  The  bill  would  allow 
States  to  form  compacts  so  that  sites  can 
be  developed  for  handling  low- level  waste 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  so  that  States 
which  open  sites  will  no;  be  threatened 
v.'ith  becoming  responsible  for  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  Nation's  lov; -level 
v.-astes. 

The  members  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce Committees  have  worked  well  to- 
gether to  develop  this  bili.  We  have  don.- 
our  best  to  remove  controversial  issues 
and  present  the  House  wl^h  a  packa,ge  it 
can  accept.  We  have  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  amendment  to  address  thr 
d'ssenting  opinion  regarding  the  one 
still-controvcrsial  issue,  wh'cli  is  wheth- 
er States  should  have  a  stronger  right 
to  object  to  selection  of  repository  sites 

The  leadership  of  our  committees  Is 
committed  to  addressing  the  issue  of  per- 
manent high-level  waste  disposal  this 
year  We  will  not  attempt  In  conierence 
to  go  l>f^yond  the  scope  of  the  program 
represented  in  this  measure.  We  are  also 
committed  to  return  next  year  to  those 
more  controversial  i.ss'ies  which  will  re- 
main to  be  addressed  by  the  Congress.  In- 
cluding the  need  for  a  congressionally 
mandated  Federal  policy  regarding  stor- 
age of  nuclear  spent  fuel  pending  opera- 
tion of  a  permanent  repository.  I  urge 
your  support  in  helping  as  take  a  flr.'it 
step  to  resolve  the  urgent  nuclear  weistc 
management  issues  before  us. 
n  1520 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  '.he  balance  of 
niv  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UDALI,.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from.  California  for  purposes 
of  debate  only 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H  R.  8378,  a  compromise  bill 
providing  for  resolution  of  our  Nation's 
nuclear  waste  management  problems. 

This  measure,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act.  basically  does  five  things 
First.  It  provides  an  expedited  time 
schedule  for  the  Identification,  .selection. 
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and  con.slrJction  of  safe  repositories  for 
high  level  nuclear  wastes. 

Second,  it  insures  that  States  have  well 
defined  rights  to  parucipate  m  the  deci- 
sions leading  to  site  selection  and  reposi- 
tory development. 

Third,  the  bill  gives  States  and  Indian 
tribes  a  veto  over  a  site  located  witnin 
their  boundaries,  with  Congress  as  the 
final  arbiter. 

I-^iurth,  it  provides  for  the  prompt  and 
effective  exercise  of  re.';pn:iiibiliues  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  A-^^ency  to 
adequately  protect  public  health  and 
safety  as  well  as  the  environment  from 
the  potential  hazards  of  nuclear  waste 
disposal. 

Fifth,  it  Insures  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  low-level  nuclear  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities, necessary  for  the  continued  r.se  ot 
nuclear  material  in  medicine  and  other 
.scientific  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  despite 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  address  such  key 
issues  as  reprocessing  of  spent  fuels  or 
Interim  away-from-reactor  storage  of 
fuel  rods  lAFR'si.  But  we  must  be  real- 
istic. We  have  not  had  enough  lime  to 
adequately  address  these  issues  and  a 
consensus  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
final  days  of  this  Congress  However,  the 
bill  before  us  does  address  the  most  ur- 
gent issues  confronting  nuclear  waste 
disposal  as  I  have  outlined.  This  measure 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  both  the  Com- 
merce and  Interior  Committees. 

As  nuclear  power  continues  to  provide 
a  significant  poition  of  our  Nation's 
energy  pending  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources,  the  American  public 
deserves  to  be  protected  from  the  haz- 
ards of  the  waste  products  which  are 
generated.  A  Federal  commitment  to  a 
reliable  program  for  the  safe  disposal  of 
thpse  wastes  is  urgently  needed  and  is 
provided  by  this  bill,  I  therefore  ur  'e  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supportmc  H  R 
8378 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.'=e 
to  commend  th?  sponsors  for  reachinp  an 
agreement  to  bring  this  nuclear  waste 
legislation  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
during  thi";  Congress.  Mr.  Dingeli  .  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mr  Udall.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Brown,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Mr.  Clausen,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  have 
worked  diligently  to  fa.sh)on  this  proposal 
which  is  now  before  the  House 

I  see  no  objection  to  what  this  bill  con- 
tains, and  I  will  vote  loi  it 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  aiid  Technology,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Research  and  Production,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recof,'nizp  the 
.'■•troug  leadership  role  liiat  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  has  played 
in  formulating  nuclear  wa.^te  policy.  "The 
committee  ha.s  worked  very  hard  to  shape 
a  clearly  defined  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  it  seems  clear  to  all  who 
have  examined  this  issue,  that  this  is  the 
\ilal  area  in  which  legislative  direction  is 
'jrgenlly  needed.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  legislation  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology has  been  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  fioor.  This  legislation,  H  R  7418, 
th?  Nuclear  Waste  Research  Develop- 
ment and  Demoii.'^t ration  Act  of  1980. 
would  have  created  a  program  to  inte- 
grate the  30  years  of  research  into  a 
broad  scale  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
nology. In  this  manner,  wa.ste  disposal 
methods  could  be  quickly  demonstrated 
and  all  necessary  data  for  the  proper 
licensing  of  full-scale  repositories  could 
begin  at  an  early  date.  Such  a  highly 
visible  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program,  when  it  is  under- 
taken, will  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating the  groundless  fears  that  are 
harming  this  country's  efforts  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expei'tation  that  the  ne.xt  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  kind  of  program 
at  an  early  date.  It  is  important  for  all 
the  people  in  the  countr\-  to  see  what  it 
would  really  be  like  to  store  high-level 
nuclear  waste  in  various  sites  around  the 
country  in  a  totally  safe  manner. 

H.R,  7418  is  complementary  to  H.R, 
8378  and  concerns  activities  that  must 
precede  the  activities  in  HR.  8378; 
namely  the  construction  of  fuU-scale 
repositories.  H.R,  7418  provides  for  four 
geographically  distributed  small-scale 
demonstration  repositories  in  which  at 
least  40  canisters  of  gasified  high-level 
waste  would  be  placed.  These  wastes 
would  be  taken  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram because  there  is  very  little  high 
level  waste  from  the  commercial  pro- 
gram available  for  dispo.-^al  or  testing 
The  in-ground  testing  would  be  initiated 
by  1990  and  completed  by  the  year  2000 
and  would  simply  demonstrate  the 
technology. 

H  R.  7418  concerns  matters  which 
must  be  addressed  in  the  near  term  and 
was  the  product  ot  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. It  started  with  tb.e  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Goi.dwater  '  who  was 
then  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chaired  and  v.ho 
worked  for  a  very  long  time  perfecting 
hi.>  proposal.  The  Committee  on  Scienre 
and  Technology  included  hL-;  proposal  m 
the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization  legis- 
lation for  the  Department  of  Energy 
which  was  reported  from  the  committee 
but  which  is  also  tied  up  by  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Natcher  < .  "nie  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 


Mr,  UD.A.LL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  lo  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOi^^:ACK  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
wani  to  sa:  •.  .,-  i^.fjlily  visible  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
pram  actuallv  would  show  the  people 
during  this  decade  how  high-level  wastes 
could  be  storec.  It  would  also  set  loriii 
an  equally  \rable  program  tor  low-level 
wastes,  including  a  study  of  the  glassi- 
fication  of  these  wastes  at  each  nuclear 
powerplant  m  the  country, 

I  think  It  iSi^  treat  tragedy  that  we 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vat.e  on 
this  bill.  If  given  the  chance,  I  beheve 
the  House  would  have  resoundingly 
vote?d  to  completely  remove  the  political 
barriers  to  demonstrating  a  safe  disposal 
Technique  for  high-level  wastes.  I  think 
a  coherent  near  term  research.  de\elop- 
ment  and  demonstration  program  is 
much  more  urgent  priority  than  the  bill 
t>eiore  us  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  we 
cannot  go  forward  with  an  aggressi\e 
program  during  the  coming  decade. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  who  will  he 
here  next  year  will  lake  it  upon  them- 
selves to  see  that  tins  demonstration  pro- 
gram is  carried  forward  beca'ose  this  is 
uliat  IS  really  important. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
m;nutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
trom  Florida    Mr  Fuqua  ' . 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  two  committee  chairmen,  Mr  Udall 
and  Mr.  Dingell  for  their  hard  work  and 
diligence  in  bringing  the  nuclear  waste 
regulation  and  control  bill,  H  R  8378, 
to  the  floor.  This  important  legislation 
marks  the  first  effort  to  set  ir.  place  the 
necessary  regiaiator>-  framework  for  the 
long-term  storage  of  commercial  high- 
level  nuclear  waste.  The  methods  for 
determining  appropriate  sites  for  a  ccxn- 
mercial  waste  repository  are  reasonable, 
and  involve  the  active  participation  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  State  gov- 
ernm.ents. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Conimiit- 
tee  has  developed  a  co.mpanion  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  tech- 
nology demonstration  repositories.  K.R 
7418.  and  I  very  much  regret  that  this 
mea.'^ure  will  not  be  voted  on  this  session 
as  well.  It  IS  my  view  that  the  nuclear 
waste  management  program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  needs  the 
focus  that  would  be  provided  by  technol- 
ogy demonstrations 

Furthermore.  I  beheve  that  the  pro- 
pram  m  our  bill  for  the  emplacement  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  at  depth  and 
in  the  different  geologic  formations 
which  would  isolate  it  from  the  biosphere 
will  provide  key  data  and  .scientific  in- 
formation for  the  long-term  program 
which  is  conceived  Ln  HR.  8378.  There 
.^imply  is  insufficient  time  remaining  in 
this  Congress  to  enact  the  companion 
le.'^i.'^lation.  but  I  plan  to  continue  our 
effort^  when  the  new  Congress  convenes 

Another  related  matter  which  is  not 
addressed  by  the  bill  concerns  the  press- 
ing need  for  away  from  reactor  storage 
facilities.  While  I  recognize  that  it  hr^s 
taken  an  enorm.ous  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
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language  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  language  sent  to  the 
House  by  the  Senate  in  S  2189  was  not 
adopted  or  modified. 

The  bill  that  i-s  before  us  is  important 
m  addressinR  the  long-term  requiic- 
mcnts  for  hiKh-level  nuclear  wa.ste.  The 
near-term  area  of  difficulty,  one  that  us 
literally  upon  us  at  this  time,  and  that 
must  be  fate<i  squarely,  is  the  storage  of 
spent  fuel  rods.  The  other  piece  in  the 
puzzle  is  the  research  and  development 
work  which  mu.st  be  underUken  as  .soon 
a.s  po.ssible  in  order  to  provide  the  .scien- 
tilic  data  and  understanding  for  the 
long-term  repositories. 

The  bill  before  us  begins  the  process 
of  grappling  with  the  one  remaining  area 
of  major  uncertaintv  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle — high-level  nuclear  waste  I  sup- 
port the  bill  as  the  first  step  and  hope 
that  a  resolution  of  the  other  areas  that 
I  have  identified  can  then  move  forward 
as  well. 

n  1530 

Mr  UDALI.  Mr  Sjx-aker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore) 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  principal  authors  of  this 
legislation  from  the  Commerce  and  In- 
terior Committees  This  is  a  complex  but 
important  bill  and  I  know  a  monumental 
cooperative  effort  was  required  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  two  commit- 
tee versions  and  bring  this  le^u^Iation  to 
the  floor 

I  al.so  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ask  Chairman  Dingeli.  several  questions 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  a  couple  of  points 
in  the  bill. 

On  page  34.  section  113ib>.  the  bill 
addresses  the  i.";sue  of  disposal  and  re- 
pasitory  fe«^  to  be  applied  to  all  persons 
owning  spent  fuel  "subject  to  interim 
storage  or  disposal"  by  the  Department 
of  BCnergy 

There  is  an  ambiguity  here  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  might  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  fee  even  though  it 
did  not  use  IX)E's  interim  storage  or  dis- 
po.sal  .services  or  facilities. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
these  fees  are  intende<l  to  be  assessed  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  person  or  entitv 
actually  uses  the  storage  or  disposal  serv- 
ices or  faculties  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr  DINGEIX  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  vield.  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  yes 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  gentleman 

In  section  201  lai  (2i  (B>.  of  the  bill. 
we  would  permit  interstate  compacts  for 
the  regional  disposal  of  low -level  radio- 
active wastes  to  restrict  the  u.se  of  such 
facilities  to  "non-Pederal"  wastes  after 
January  1.  1987  Although  .such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  appropriate  as  applied  to 
low -level  wastes  from  nationwide  Fed- 
eral programs  like  national  defense,  it 
seems  inappropriate  to  apply  it  to  such 
programs  as  the  TVA  power  program, 
where  a  non-Pe<leral  entity  might  other- 
wi.se  be  producing  the  same  wastes 

Am  I  correct  to  assume  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  was  that  this 


provision  should  exclude  wastes  gener- 
ated in  connection  with  a  federal  pro- 
gram for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  ? 

Mr  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Third,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like 
to  ilarily  one  more  item  in  the  bill. 

The  Commerce  Committee  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  leguslation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary'  of  Energy  to  de- 
termine whether  Federal  funding  is  ap- 
propriate for  decontamination  activities 
m  connection  with  the  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings site  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  at  Edgernont.  S   Dak. 

This  language  was  changed  .somewhat 
during  tlie  process  of  marrying  the  Com- 
merce and  Interior  bills,  and  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  intent  of  Ihi.s  amend- 
ment IS  clear 

Mr  Speaker,  am  I  not  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  clear  intent  of  this  provision 
is  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Energy-  to 
determine  if  it  is  appropriate  to  provide 
up  to  90  percent  funding  foi  these  on- 
site  cleanup  activities  at  the  Edgernont 
mill  tailings  site'' 

Mr  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct  on  the 
last  p>oint 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  automatically  pay  for  this  cleanup 
as  a  result  of  this  language,  but  that  it 
will  determine  whether  this  is  appro- 
priate. 

As  you  know,  the  Edgernont  site  ac- 
quired by  TV.-\  was  inadvertently  made 
ineligible  for  FVderal  cleanup  funds 
under  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Act. 
and  we  want  to  clear  up  this  omission 
ui  this  act. 

Again.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for 
these  clarifications  and  ask  that  the  re- 
iiort  clearly  state  these  intentions  of  the 
Con'.;re.ss  dealing  with  these  matters. 

Mr  L'DALL.  Mr  Sp  aker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distnguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois   iMr    Price i 

Mr  PRICK  Mr  Speaker  I  take  this 
time  to  a.sk  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on?  or  two  qu-stions 

Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  joint  bill 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  affecting  those  pro- 
grams and  facilities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lK>th  committees,  but  does  not 
affect  those  projects  and  facilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  .\rmed  S<^'rvices 
Committee^ 

Mr  UDALL  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man is  entirely  correct  He  has  stated  the 
matter  fairly  and  correctly 

Mr.  PRICE.  For  example  the  WIPP 
pro  cct.  which  is  under  the  Jurusdiction 
of  the  Armed  S -rvices  Committee  and 
was  reauthorized  In  Senate  bill  S  3074 
on  December  1.  as  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  it  correct 
that  the  WIPP  project  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  thi.s  bilP 

Mr.  UDALL  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER  ' 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
hav    an  amendment  at  the  desk 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment 

PARLIAMENTART     INQflTiT 

Mr.  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
ilemim  from  New  Mexico  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUJAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thought 
the  time  to  be  used  was  in  general  rieb.ite 
divided  into  a  half  hour  for  general  de- 
bate and  a  half  hour  for  the  amendment, 
and  this  side  had  not  had  an  opi>ortuni:y 
to  speak  on  that  I  thought  we  would  be 
through  with  the  general  debate  before 
we  moved  on  to  the  amendment  that  we 
understood,  certainly,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  o*Ter. 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  is  kind  of  an  un- 
usual procedure,  and  the  1  hour  of  de- 
bate which  we  are  now  engaged  in  must 
cover  both  the  general  debate,  so-called, 
and  the  debate  on  the  Kostjnayer 
amendment  That  is  why  the  gentleman 
w.mted  t-o  get  in  early  to  get  his  amend- 
ment in  so  we  could  talk  about  it 

Mr  LUJAN  PrcH:eeding  further  w^th 
my  p;irliamentary  inquiry.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  understand  the  liming  and  that  the 
whole  hour  will  be  divided  for  general 
debate  and  for  the  amendment.  My  ques- 
tion simply  was;  'Were  we  not  going  to 
engage  in  general  debate  before  we 
moved  on  to  the  iimendment  process'' 
Because  it  wa.s  my  understanding  froni 
the  chairman  that,  under  general  de- 
bate, he  was  going  to  be  generous  enough 
to  give  us  15  minutes  and  they  would 
take  15  minutes,  and  then  under  the 
amendment  that  they  would  take  15 
minutes  and  we  would  take  1:>  minute> 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  was  not  able  to  calibrate  it  quite 
that  closely.  I  think  mast  of  the  debate 
is  going  to  center  on  the  Kostmayer 
amendment  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
might  be  better  to  get  it  before  us  so 
that  the  Members  who  have  a  time  al- 
location right  now  and  none  at  the  end 
could  have  their  say  on  the  amendment 
that  I?  r^ending. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Reser\mg  the 
right  to  object.  Mr  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand, then 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr  Lujan  > .  under  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  that  at  any  time  the 
amendment  made  in  order  by  the  rule 
during  the  hour  can  be  offered.  As  to  the 
yielding  of  t:me.  under  the  rule  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  is  in  charge  of  the 
time,  and  the  amendment  can  come  at 
any  time  under  the  rule. 

There  Is  no  unanimous  consent  pond- 
in*;,  the  Chair  would  like  to  advise  the 
gentleman 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr  I'DALL  Mr  Speaker,  my  time  is 
almost  entirely  allocated  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  30  .seconds. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  1^ 
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there  Is  to  be  no  time  for  the  minority 
for  general  debate.  As  I  understand,  we 
have  not  had.  except  for  the  brief  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen \  any  oppor- 
tunity for  any  of  us  to  make  comments  in 
general  debate  on  this  issue.  I  think  that 
is  a  little  bit  of  a  misallocatlon  of  the 
time,  if  I  may  say  so,  rudely,  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  if  we  had  a  chance 
to  express  ourselves  in  general  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  all  used  to 
this  bifurcated  procedure  in  which  you 
have  general  debate  and  then  amend- 
ment debate.  They  are  two  different 
things.  In  this  situation,  there  is  no  way 
to  do  that. 

I  have  told  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  ( Mr.  Lujan  i  that  the  minority  of 
our  committee  would  have  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Brown  )  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  30  additional  seconds. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kost- 
mayer >  is  offering  the  focus  of  most  of 
our  debate  this  afternoon.  I  gave  him  15 
minutes  to  allocate.  I  had  15  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
cell  (  and  myself.  I  thought  of  makmg 
It  30  for  us.  but  I  made  it  15,  with  15 
minutes  of  flexible  time,  and  some  of 
that  is  going  to  go  to  the  minority.  So 
I  think  we  are  doing  it  fairly.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  us,  we  will  get  the 
right  result. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  happy  to  bear  with  the  gentle- 
man, having  no  choice,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  the  gentleman 
down  for  some  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  that  we  could  allocate  over  here  on 
this  side? 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  I  advised  the  gentle- 
man earlier.  I  will  honor  11  minutes  to 
such  Members  as  the  gentleman  may 
designate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown i  that  his  time  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Kostmayer  I  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  the  amendment  covered  in  the 
rule. 

AMKNDMENT    omXKD    BT    ME.    KOSTMATER 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Kostmateb:  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  105(b).  strike  out 
"shall  be  efTectlve"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  •'shall  not  be 
effective  unless,  during  the  first  period  ol 
90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Coneress  after  the  date  of  the  trartsmlttal 
of  the  petition  to  the  Congress,  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  paas  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  or 


which  reads  as  follows:  'The  Congress  dia- 
approves  the  petition  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  regarding  the  disap- 

proval of  the  site  at  for  a  reposi- 

tory for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste,  transuranic  waste,  and  si>ent 
fuel.':  (the  first  blank  space  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  State  Review  Board  or  In- 
dian trltte  governing  l)ody  the  petition  oi 
which  Is  disapproved:  the  second  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  repository  slteK  For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of 
this  siiljsectlon.  the  term  'resolution'  means 
a  concurrent  resolution  described  by  this 
paragraph.". 

In  section  104(b)(3),  strike  out  "by  the 
Congress"  after  "disapproval". 

In  section  104(c).  strike  out  "(pertaining 
to  Congressional  disapproval)". 

In  section  106(a)(2)(C).  strike  out  "re- 
questing the  Congress  to  disapprove  "  and 
Insert  after  "105."  the  following:  "for  the 
disapproval  of  the". 

In  section  106(b).  strike  out  "that  the 
Congress  disapprove"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "disapproval  of". 
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Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (during  the  read- 
ing I .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kost- 
mayer)   is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
central  issue  in  the  discussion  before  the 
House  this  afternoon  is,  what  will  the 
role  of  the  several  States  be  when  it 
comes  to  locating  nuclear  waste  dump 
sites?  That  is  the  issue  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  .  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth)  . 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  question. 
One  is  currently  contained  in  the  bill 
which  is  before  us.  The  other  is  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  I  am 
now  offering.  There  is  a  simple,  but  I 
think  fundamental  and  important,  dif- 
ference in  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  before  the  House  now.  If 
a  given  State  vetoes  a  nuclear  waste  site 
within  its  borders,  that  veto  is  not  sus- 
tained or  upheld  unless  one  House  of 
the  Congress  votes  to  support  it  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  vote.  In  other  words,  let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Nevada. 
If  the  State  of  Nevada  rejects  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
locate  a  site  within  its  borders,  that  veto 
is  meaningless  unless  the  oflBcials  from 
the  State  of  Nevada  journey  to  Wash- 
ington and  convince  all  over  again  one 
House  to  support  the  action  which  they 
have  already  taken.  It  is  a  meaningless 
veto;  it  is  not  a  veto  at  all. 

Under  the  amendment  which  Mr. 
Santini  and  I  are  offering  today,  it  works 
a  Uttle  bit  differently.  If  the  State  of 
Nevada  in  that  case  vetoes  a  nuclear 
waste  site  within  its  borders,  that  veto 
is  in  effect.  It  is  sustained;  it  is  upheld. 
It  stands  imless — unless  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
decide  to  go  the  other  way. 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  Im- 
portant questions  here.  One  is  that  this 
whole  activity  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
a  cooperative  way  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  do  that  we  have  to  give  the 
States  a  genuine  opxportunity  to  veto 
waste  sites  within  their  borders.  We  have 
done  that  in  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering,  and  we  have  allowed  the  na- 
tional interest  to  prevail  by  allowing  the 
Congress  to  overtvim  a  State  veto. 

Now.  the  two  gentlemen  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Roth)  had 
intended  earlier  to  offer  a  straight  veto, 
which  would  allow  any  State  to  veto  a 
waste  site  withn  its  borders,  and  there 
would  not  be  anything  the  Congress 
could  do  about  it.  But,  under  the  so- 
called  Kostmayer-Santini-Petri-Roth 
amendment,  we  do  allow  Congress  to 
prevail,  if  the  Congress  feels  it  is  truly 
in  the  national  interest,  to  have  a  waste 
site  m  a  certain  State. 

I  think  the  final  question  is.  on  whose 
shoulders  should  the  burden  rest?  If  the 
State  of  Nevada  vetoes  a  waste  site,  that 
veto  is  not  upheld  unless  they  can  con- 
vince the  Congress  to  go  along  with  It. 
That  means  it  is  really  on  the  back  of  the 
State  to  come  here  and  convince  the 
Congress  to  do  what  they  have  already 
decided  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
I  do  not  think  that  burden  should  be  on 
the  several  States.  1  think  that  burden 
to  locate  a  nuclear  waste  site  within  one 
of  the  several  States  should  rest  squarely 
on  the  back  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  their  decision  to  locate  it.  This  is 
a  Federal  proj  xt.  They  have  promoted 
nuclear  energy  from  the  outset.  I  think  it 
should  be  the  Federal  Government's  bur- 
den, which  they  should  have  to  carry,  to 
convince  these  States  to  locate  these  nu- 
clear waste  sites  within  their  borders. 

That  is  the  central  issue  in  the  amend- 
ment and  in  the  debate  today.  I  would 
urge  Members  of  Congress  to  support  the 
amendment  which  will  allow  these  States 
a  veto  power. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  This  is  a  consensus  waste 
bill.  HJt.  6390  as  reported  out  of  our 
committee  contained  many  of  the  views 
of  the  minority. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  waste  has  been 
with  us  for  the  last  30-odd  years.  Ttxe 
obstacles  which  have  prevented  the  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  have  been  largely 
to  do  with  the  framework  required  to  get 
a  pubUc  consensus,  executive  branch  ac- 
tion, and  legislative  sipproval.  I  beheve 
this  bill  creatively  addresses  all  three  and 
and  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  represents 
a  workable  approach  to  solving  this  nox- 
ious problem. 

I  am  sure  there  are  those  who  will  find 
elements  of  this  bill  offensive.  To  them 
I  would  say.  if  you  look  at  the  diversity 
of  views  presented  before  our  committee, 
this  bill  strikes  a  balance  between  States 
rights.  Federal  authority,  and  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  longer  this  problem 
remains  unsolved  the  longer  the  national 
interest  is  held  hostage  to  the  risks  pre- 
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sented  by  these  wastes    I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
KCntlemun  yield? 

Mr  LU'AN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  MOORK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  olTcred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Peiuisylvaiua  'Mr  Kost- 
MAYER»  to  the  Nucle;ir  Waste  Manage- 
ment Act.  This  amendment  will  provide 
prote<-lion  tn  thase  Stales  which  may  be 
desiKr.al«'<l  nuclear  waste  repositories. 

The  disposal  of  nuclear  hazardous 
wastes  IS  too  critical  a  question  to  over- 
look the  concerns  or  obiections  of  Gover- 
nors and  residents  of  States  with  poten- 
tial disposal  sites. 

My  own  State  of  l,ouisiana  is  one  of 
those  SUiU's  where  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  conducted  some  of  its  first  tests  to 
determine  a  suitable  site  in  geologic  for- 
mations Testing  occurred  in  Louisiana's 
salt  domes  and  th'  Department  of  En- 
ergy IS  continuing  to  test  sites  in  our 
State. 

These  salt  domes,  previously  believed 
to  be  impregnable,  should  be  reconsid- 
ered and  revlewefi  in  liRht  of  the  recent 
disaster  which  occurred  ofT  Jefferson 
Lsland.  La  .  on  November  21.  1980.  A  salt 
mine  within  a  salt  dome  collapsed  form- 
ing a  giant  whirlpool  when  a  Texaco  oil 
rig  inadvertently  pierced  an  abandoned 
salt  mine  This  occurrence  received 
much  national  attention  and  has 
prompted  our  Governor  to  request  that 
DOE  study  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  event  to  discern  if  any  lessons 
should  be  learned  from  this  disaster  rela- 
tive to  the  salt  domes  being  tested  in 
north  Louisiana  for  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes. 

Because  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
provided  much  to  the  Nation  relative  to 
energy,  the  Deiiartment  of  Energy  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Louisi- 
ana's Governor  in  1978  In  that  agree- 
ment, signed  by  Governor  Edwards  and 
DOE  Deputy  Secretary  Ol^ary.  Louisi- 
ana permitted  DOE  to  u.se  salt  domes  in 
Ijouisiana  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  program  In  return,  the  princi- 
ple of  understanding  stipulated  that  the 
Federal  Government  wduld  not  construct 
any  long-term  nuclear  waste  repository 
in  Louisiana  if  the  State  objected. 

This  principle  of  understanding  con- 
tinues to  have  the  support  of  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  and  of  our  present  Gover- 
nor 

To  augment  the  strength  of  this  .Ttrree- 
ment  will  be  the  pa.s.rage  of  the  Kast- 
mayer  amendment  Tins  amendment  will 
in.sure  an  orderly  Federal  procedure 
available  to  all  States  being  studied  as 
potential  repositories  A  mechanism  will 
then  be  in  place  to  provide  States  as- 
surance of  their  full  input  into  the  im- 
portant decisionmaking  process  for  a  lo- 
cation for  nuclear  waste  repositories. 

Mr  t'r:)AI,L  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr    Roth  I . 

Mr  ROTTI  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In  favor 
of  the  Kostmaver  ainendment 

It  us  important  fur  this  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste. 


but  we  must  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  solve  our  problem  not  to  agqravate 
it  An  equitable  solution  in  mv  opanlon. 
would  require  the  continuous  involve- 
ment of  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

How  we  strike  thLs  balance  will  leave  a 
last-ng  mark  on  the  prju'ticality  of  deriv- 
ing energy  from  nuclear  power,  because 
the  nub  of  our  problem  with  nuclear 
power  will  always  revolve  around  the 
question  of  waste  disposal  Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  balance  we  strike 
be  one  that  is  just  and  fair  and  perceived 
to  be  so. 

While  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  allow 
States  to  have  an  absolute  veto  power 
over  waste  repositories,  nevertheless, 
people  should  at  least  have  assurance 
that  their  Congress  will  give  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  any  and  all  major 
objection's  they  might  have  to  a  site  pro- 
posed for  their  Stsite. 

The  bill  without  the  amendment  would 
allow  a  State  veto  power  but  the  State 
would  have  to  motivate  one  House  of 
Congress  to  affirm  the  State  s  stand  In 
other  words  the  onus  would  be  solely  on 
the  State — from  a  practical  viewpoint,  a 
near  impossibility. 

I  am  for  the  amendment  because  it 
would  provide  that  Congress  act  aCarma- 
tively — if  Congress  wishes  to  o^'erride  a 
State  veto  We  would  have  90  days  to 
override  the  State  veto,  and  if  we  did 
not — then  the  State  veto  would  stand 
Thu^.  I  believe,  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  in  which  to  proceed  In  essence,  it 
would  solve  the  nub  of  the  State's  prob- 
lem with  nuclear  site  selection. 

Another  important  point  is:  The 
bureaucracy  would  be  less  cavalier  in  its 
process  of  .site  selection.  Let  me  illus- 
trate Since  January  of  this  year.  DOE 
has  been  p!aying  a  real  cat  and  mouse 
game  with  some  States,  for  example. 
Wisconsin.  Our  citizens  are  very  upset 
and  intimidated  by  this  procedure. 

Now.  with  the  amendment  we  are  of- 
fering, we  will  bo  implementing  some  real 
safeguards  for  our  people  I  hope  you  will 
carefully  weigh  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment. As  you  consider  this  amendment. 
I  feel  you  will  also  conclude  that  this 
amendment  Is  good  public  policy,  it  will 
help  arrive  at  an  eqnitable  solution  to 
nuclear  waste  repasitories  and  It  Is  an 
amendment  which  will  be  applauded  by 
the  citizens  of  our  various  States. 
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Mr.  LTDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr  Petri)  . 

Mr.  PETTRI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Kostmayer-Roth-Santini 
amendment  I  have  fought  hard  for  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  stronger  State  veto 
amendment,  including  a  provision  for 
compensating  States  and  localities  af- 
fected by  nuclear  waste  repositories  for 
any  adverse  economic  or  other  impacts 
associated  with  those  repositories.  As  I 
have  been  denied  this  opportunity.  I  sup- 
port the  Kostmayer  amendment  as  the 
best  Slate  veto  alternative  available. 

In  my  judgment,  the  stronger  a  veto 
power  we  give  the  Stales,  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  exercise  it.  Without  a  strong 


State  veto,  the  public  and  local  officials 
simply  vMll  not  trust  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
particular,  not  to  try  to  ram  down  their 
throats  something  potentially  injurious 
to  them.  With  it.  they  will  feel  more 
comfortable  about  the  process  all  the 
way  along  Knowing  that  thev  have  some 
power  to  blfX'k  a  site,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  focus  their  energies  and  atten- 
tion on  the  tactics  of  obstructionism  and 
more  likely  to  focus  on  the  n.erit.^  of  a 
repository. 

Thus  the  State  veto  is  a  positive  meas- 
ure, designed  to  insure  that  the  public 
and  local  officials  are  really  consulted 
during  the  entire  process  of  site  selec- 
tion, and  that  they  come  to  a  basic  ac- 
ceptance of  an  eventual  site  Without 
such  local  acceptance,  any  decision  will 
be  tied  up  in  court  challenges  and  other 
obstruction  for  yea'-s.  Besides,  when  local 
people  directly  affected  by  a  decision  are 
consulted,  they  can  often  make  sugges- 
tions that  improve  the  eventual  result. 

I  am  disappointed  that  HR  8378  will 
make  no  mention  of  economic  impact 
assistance  for  States  and  localities  af- 
fected by  waste  sites.  Clearly,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  win  public  acceptance  of 
these  repositories  if  the  local  citi/ens  get 
something  in  return  No  matter  how  safe 
the  repositories  are.  there  will  always  be 
some  very  small  residual  risk  a.ssociated 
with  them.  The  original  Interior  Com- 
mittee bill  contained  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact aid  Is-sue.  and  I  have  received  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  concept  from 
the  Energy  Department,  environmen- 
talists, and  various  representatives  of  the 
nuclear  industry  Tlie  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  devising  criteria  and  a  mechanism  for 
distributing  the  assistance  I  continue  to 
believe  that  all  sides  will  eventually  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  address  this  issue,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  in  future  years  and 
future  legislation,  this  will  be  done. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that,  if 
this  amendment  is  not  accepted.  I  will 
vote  against  the  bill  on  final  pa.s.sage 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PETRI  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    Mr.  Davis>. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
let  me  express  mv  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LTDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Weaver'  . 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  I  stand  in 
support  of  HR  8378,  the  nuclear  waste 
di.s[x).sal  legislation  before  us.  and  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  i:entleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  Kostmayer  '  This  let.'l'^lation  effec- 
tivelv  confronts  a  problem  which  has 
threatened  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens  for  more  than  30  years. 

Further,  this  legislation  is  evidence  of 
quick  and  effective  resfwnse  by  this  body 
to  President  Carter's  proposal  in  Febru- 
ary for  a  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
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disposal  program.  H.R.  8378.  with  the 
amendment,  represents  a  crucial  first 
step  in  facing  up  to  a  serious  national 
problem  which  is  certain  to  be  with  us 
for  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of 
years. 

I  want  to  express  one  concern  I  have 
about  the  bill  as  we  consider  It  today. 
This  bill  contains  only  marginally  suEB- 
cient  steps  to  insure  safe  management  of 
a  nuclear  waste  disposal  program  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens.  Any  attempt  to  add  on  to  the  bill 
measures  which  provide  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry with  a  convenient  exemption  from 
the  heavy  responsibility  it  bears  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  waste  must  be  opposed 
and  defeated  Away-from-reactor  waste 
storage  sites  and  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cilities are  two  such  measures,  and  both 
are  contained  in  the  Senate  version  of 
nuclear  waste  legislation  iS.  2189).  I 
hope  my  collea^;ue  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ud.ml  I  will  reassure  this  body  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion will  not  be  included  m  any  way  to 
final  nuclear  waste  legislation  considered 
by  this  body. 

These  measures  were  intentionally 
omitted  from  this  legLslatlon  and  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  before  us 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  temporary, 
rather  than  permanent,  resolution  of  the 
nuclear  waste  issue.  AFR's  and  retriev- 
able faci'ilias  together  make  S.  2189  a 
bailout  for  the  nuclear  industry,  by  pro- 
viding a  short-term  way  out  of  the  in- 
dustry's waste  storage  problem  without 
requiring  a  long-term  commitment  to 
finding  real  answers.  We  should  make 
certain  that  thus  crucial  piece  of  legis- 
lation IS  not  forced  to  become  a  buttress 
of  the  nuclear  mda^try  instead  of  a 
shield  for  public  protection.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  must  be  made  to  stand  fast  in 
Congress  against  the  kind  of  counter- 
productive .'ncasurcs  included  in  S.  2189. 
H.R.  8378  is  a  solid  bill  arrived  at 
through  the  perseverance  of  our  dls- 
imBuished  colleagues  from  .'Arizona  and 
from  Michigan,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlemen  on  their  efforts.  The 
compromise  legislation  they  achieved 
provides  a  strong  role  of  leadership  and 
assistance  lor  Federal  agencies  This  will 
help  the  Nation  accomplish  a  nuclear 
waste  program  which  accurately  reflects 
Its  best  interests  And  inclusion  in  today's 
consideration  of  the  amendment  which 
would  provide  States  with  a  veto  right. 
subject  to  override  by  both  bodies  of 
Congre.ss.  is  evidence  of  a  clear  intent  to 
offer  fair  legislation  which  shortchanges 
no  one. 

The  actions  required  by  H  R.  8378  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  are 
forceful  and  effective.  Ttiey  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  public  health 
and  .safety  and  encouraging  caution  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  to- 
ward fulfilling  their  responsibilities. 

We  should  pass  H  R.  8378  today,  in- 
cluding the  State  veto  congressional 
override  provision,  and  we  should  make 
certain  that  the  bill  we  pass  is  not  un- 


dercut by  measures  included  in  S.  2189. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  and  I  particu- 
larly ask  that  the  integrity  of  this  bill 
and  the  intent  of  this  body  are  preserved 
and  fumiled. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  I  support  the  Kostmayer  amend- 
ment, that  the  waste  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  should  have  been  solved  by  the 
industry  even  before  they  ever  began  to 
build  their  plants. 

I  support  States  rights  in  the  nuclear 
issue  and  would  support  a  State  veto  be- 
cause the  Federal  bureaucracy  will 
simply  run  roughshod  over  our  local 
citizens  if  this  is  not  done. 

I  simply  want  to  clarify  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  type  of  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal lacilities  this  bill  would  require 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
wastes,  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  commer- 
cial powerplants.  and  transuranlc 
wastes.  It  IS  my  understanding  that  this 
bill  expressly  provides  for  the  perma- 
nent disposal  of  the.se  radioactive  wastes 
in  mined,  deep-geologic  repositories  and 
it  does  not  provide  for  or  authorize  long- 
term  storage  facilities  whether  they  be 
located  on  or  near  the  Earths  surface. 
Is  this  the  case? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  bill  to  create  a  means  for  the  perma- 
nent disposal  of  the  hazardous  radio- 
active wastes  you  described  m  a  way 
that  will  not  burden  or  jeopardize  future 
generations  Concepts  for  extended 
long-term  storage,  such  as  retrieveable 
.-urface  storage  facilities,  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  bill  nor  do  we  intend 
to  addre.ss  such  concepts  in  this  Con- 
gress Indeed,  we  have  agreed  not  to 
entertain  consideration  of  radioactive 
waste  storage  in  the  House  nor  would 
we  accept  such  legislation  from  the  Sen- 
ate Our  intent  is  to  provide  for  the  final 
and  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  and  not  to  establish  programs  for 
their  storage. 

Mr.  WEA\'ER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr    UDALL    Mr    Speakei .    I   yield    2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
Mr    Jeffords  I. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ,vleld? 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  engage  the  distineulshed  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  in  a  colloquy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  already 
completed  a  large  portion  of  the  prelimi- 
narv  work  necessary  to  undertake  the 
cleanup  of  the  uranium  mill  tailings 
which  blew  off  the  inactive  mill  site  at 
Edgemont.  S  Dak  Of  690  properties  in 
and  around  the  Edgemont  community, 
the  NRC  received  requests  to  test  450  for 
the  presence  of  uranium  mill  tailings.  As 
of  October  31.  1980.  the  NRC  had  sur- 
veyed 180  properties  in  the  Edgemont 
area. 

The  residents  of  this  community  have 
already  been  inconvenienced  by  numer- 


ous studies,  yet  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  calls  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  conduct  another  study  of  the 
offsite  contamination  at  Edgemont 
Such  a  study  would  only  duplicate  pre- 
vious efforts.  Therefore,  this  provision  is 
unnecessary  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
this  matter  will  be  discussed  further  In 
conference. 

Mr.  LTD.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the  gen- 
tleman Will  yield,  that  is  correct.  It  ap- 
pears the  study  provided  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  not  necessary  This  problem 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  Committees  for 
bringing  this  lef'isiation  forward.  I  have 
been  involved  with  this  issue  for  some 
time,  ever  since  I  represented  the  State 
in  licensing  procedures  for  an  atomic 
energy  plant.  In  fact,  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the 
waste  disposal  issue  m  a  licensing  pro- 
cedure. It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  see  a 
bill  which  will  help  set  us  on  the  road  to 
finding  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  solution. 

I  am  now  rising  m  supp)ort  of  the 
Kostmayer  amendment.  In  explaining 
why  I  advocate  this  amendment.  I  would 
direct  my  attention  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Vermont,  but  to  all  those  who  live  to 
the  south  of  Vermont.  My  State  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  site  for  a  nuclear 
waste  repository.  I  would  just  Lke  to 
point  out  to  my  friends  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, that  our  ground  water  f^ows 
through  your  areas  If  by  some  fluke  the 
Federal  Government  should  decide  to 
locate  a  waste  disposal  site  in  an  area 
which  lies  so  close  to  megalopolis,  It 
could  raise  a  serious  risk  for  your  people. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  into  consider- 
ation when  you  ask  yourselves,  if  It  comes 
down  to  that  po  Jit.  should  not  the  whole 
Concress  pive  its  attention  to  a  State's 
objections  in  such  a  case? 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  for 
those  who  lie  to  the  south  of  Vermont 
to  realize  the  full  implications  of  this 
question.  If  you  do.  I  believe  you  will 
choose  to  vote  for  the  Kostmayer  amend- 
ment. 

The  Kostmayer  amendment  says  that 
if  a  State  ob.iects  to  having  a  nuclear 
repository  located  within  its  bounds  that 
objection  can  be  overruled  only  if  both 
Houses  of  Congress  turn  it  down  The 
language  now  contained  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  State  objection  will  stand 
only  if  one  House  agrees  with  the  State. 

The  amendment  would  balance  the 
rights  of  States  and  their  citizens  with 
the  ultimate  necessity  of  establishing  a 
permanent  high-level  waste  repository. 
A  Federal  override  of  a  State  veto  should 
be  taken  very  seriously  by  the  Congress. 
An  issue  of  this  magnitude  deserves  the 
full  consideration  of  both  Houses.  Every 
reasonable  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  h?ar  and  deliberate  upon  the  concerns 
of  States  and  private  citizens.  Becau.se 
extremely  difficult  questions  concerning 
public  safety  and  health  and  constitu- 
tional rights  are  at  stake,  vetoes  should 
receive  our  fullest  possible  attention 
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While  I  do  feel  that  States  rights 
should  be  protected  more  effectively  than 
they  are  now  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  re- 
Iterate  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
As  I  have  said,  this  area  has  concerned 
me  deeply  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
have  pushed  hard  for  leKl.slatlon  since  the 
94th  Congress.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
took  steps  to  preserve  the  public  health 
and  .safety,  and  the  Integrity  of  our  en- 
vironment, from  the  threat  of  high-level 
nuclear  waste  accumulations 

Back  in  October  of  1977  I  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
waste  disposal  strategy  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Waste  Management  Au- 
thority to  implement  that  strategy.  At 
the  time,  I  felt  very  strongly  that  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  national 
nuclear  waste  di.'iposal  policy  should  be 
removed  from  the  Department  of  Fnergy 
The  Department  had  failed  to  make 
much  progress  toward  a  policy  that  In- 
volved the  States  Meanwhile  the  grav- 
ity of  the  waste  problem  was  under- 
scored by  a  series  of  radioactive  waste 
leaks  and  the  President's  decision  to  halt 
reprocessing 

Since  1977,  the  administration  has 
been  slow  in  coming  forw  ard  with  a  waste 
dispasal  plan  Nevertheless.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  the  proposal 
which  it  issued  in  February  As  you  know, 
the  administration's  plan  designates  the 
Department  of  Energy  as  the  lead  agency 
in  nuclear  waste  management  planning 
I  do  not  obiect  to  this  ba.sic  institutional 
decision  Oiven  current  budgetary  con- 
straints. It  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Federal  energy  authority. 

Now  that  the  adminlstiation  has  pro- 
posed a  nuclear  waste  management  plan, 
I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enoiiRh  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
work  clcselv  together  to  sustain  the  mo- 
mentum behind  the  search  for  a  work- 
able waste  dispasal  strategy. 

With  this  bill  thi>  Commerce  and  In- 
terior Committees  have  outlined  statu- 
tory aiilhontv  to  guide  the  Executive  in 
developing  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram Th's  is  a  verv  important  step  and 
It  should  launch  a  strong,  continuous  in- 
volvement of  the  Congress  in  nuclear 
waste  [Kjlicy  There  are  many  issues  that 
remain  to  be  solved,  and  I  hope  *hat  the 
97th  Congress  promptly  addresses  these 
problems  through  additional  legislation 
and  intensive  oversight 

Having  stated  my  .support  for  this  bill 
and  for  the  onKOing  proce.ss  of  identify- 
ing a  suitable  waste  rejiasitory.  I  must 
iniert  a  note  of  caution  Into  this  debate 
We  have  not  yet  found  a  .satisfactory 
technical  solution  to  the  problem  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  The  course  be- 
ing taken  by  the  pre.sent  administration 
a.ssumes  that,  by  launching  an  intensive 
e.xploratory  effort  we  can  arrive  at  such 
a  solution  bv  1985  I  hope  that  this 
proves  to  be  the  case  However.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  prepare  for  the  con- 
tingency that  a  tpchnical  solution  is  not 
available  by  mid-decade  WTitlc  it  is  im- 
portant to  operate  under  the  Incentive  of 
a  specific  timetable,  strict  time  require- 
ments do  not  make  room  for  the  possi- 


bility of  continued  technical  uncertain- 
ties. 

In  Issuing  his  plan,  the  President 
stated  that  'the  basic  elements  of  the 
program  should  be  Independent  of  the 
size  of  the  nuclear  industry  and  of  the 
resolution  of  specific  fuel-cycle  or  re- 
actor-de.sign  issues  of  the  nuclear  power 
industry"  My  own  position  is  closer  to  a 
statement  made  by  Gus  Speth,  chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, last  year  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

Any  substantial  escalation  m  our  com- 
mitment til  nuclear  p<iwer  i  should)  tje  pre- 
ceded by  a  clear  showing  that  a  practicable 
method  exists  for  the  safe,  long-term  isola- 
tion of   nuclear  wastes 

Waste  disposal  issues  must  also  be 
included  in  the  equation  of  benefits  and 
drawbacks  that  serve  as  the  basis  for  ap- 
proving a  nuclear  plant  As  I  stated  upon 
first  introducing  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment legislation,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  simply  cannot  continue  to  license 
more  and  more  nuclear  plants  without 
finding  an  effective  solution  to  the  waste 
problem  We  should  place  a  moratorium 
on  all  new  construction  permit-^  until  we 
have  found  such  a  solution  The  longer 
we  allow  wastes  to  build  up  without  ar- 
nviriK  at  a  satisfactory  disposal  method, 
tlie  more  we  increase  the  pre.ssures  to 
accept   a   less-than-safe   alternative. 

Along  these  same  lines.  I  have  some 
concerns  about  the  effect  of  continued 
waste  buildup  on  States'  rights.  I  know- 
that  there  must  be  some  ultimate  capac- 
ity to  override  State  objections  at  the 
Federal  level,  or  we  could  end  up  with 
no  place  to  store  high-level  waste  How- 
ever, I  would  qualify  the  authority  to 
override  State  vetoes  in  one  major  re- 
spect. My  own  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment bill.  H  R  3298.  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Author- 
ity a  limited  right  to  override  a  State 
veto.  If  State  vetoes  reduce  the  number 
of  approved  sites  below  the  level  of  an- 
ticipated future  need  for  such  sites,  the 
Director  can  designate  only  such  sites  as 
are  necessary  to  dispo.^e  of  wastes  which 
either  existed  4  years  from  the  bills  date 
of  enactment,  or  were  produced  by  facili- 
ties for  which  construction  or  operating 
licenses  were  i.ssued  within  4  years  of  the 
enactment  date  The  .same  time  limit  ap- 
plies to  reprocessing,  mining  and  milling 
facilities.  In  this  way,  no  State  would  be 
forced  to  accept  wastes  which  are  gen- 
erated by  plants  approved  after  issuance 
of  a  final  national  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment plan 

The  nuck'ar  waste  problem  is  much 
larger  than  the  question  of  high-level 
and  transuranic  waste  disposal  Due  to 
the  dramatic  nature  of  high-level  waste 
disposal  efforts,  involving  the  location  of 
geologic  formations  suitable  to  contain 
radioactive  materials  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  public  attention  natur- 
ally tends  to  focus  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  problem  The  President 
has  announced  an  interim  planning 
strategy  for  high-level  and  transuranic 
wastes  which  proposes  a  series  of  steps 
to  be  taken  over  the  next  decade  and  a 
half    While  I  do  not  wish  to  downgrade 


the  importance  of  this  strategy,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  same  devotion  to  de- 
tail has  not  materialized  regarding  other 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  waste  problem  We 
need  to  raise  the  visibility  of  the  prob- 
lems a.ssociated  with  uranium  mine  and 
m.lling  tails,  the  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  obsolete,  surplus  and 
abandoned  fsicilities,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  wastes 

In  clo.sing,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
question  of  costs  associated  with  nuclear 
waste  management  The  intensive  re- 
search and  development  effort  that  Is 
needed  to  identify  a  proper  reposltorj' 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  costly 
undertaking  Utilities  should  bear  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  R.  &  D.  effort;  an  ap- 
propriate share  .should  be  factored  into 
the  fee  a.ssessed  on  u.sers  of  the  reposi- 
tory As  soon  as  possible,  the  Department 
of  Energy  should  arrive  at  a  cost  esti- 
mate that  includes  all  the  elements  of 
radioactive  waste  management,  includ- 
ing R  i  D.  efforts,  treatment  of  uranium 
mine  and  milling  tails,  transportation, 
decontamination,  and  decommi.ssioning. 
as  well  as  the  final  disposal  of  low-level, 
transuranic  and  high-level  wastes  These 
expense.s  sliould  be  factored  into  the  tra- 
ditional nucleax  cost-benefit  equation.  In 
tiie  future,  any  comparison  of  nuclear 
power  with  other  energy  sources  must 
be  based  on  such  a  full  cost  accounting. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
'  Mr  Santini  I . 

Mr.  SANTINI  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kostmayer  amendment. 
I  rise  m  support  of  it  be<-ause  I  believe 
that  It  contains  basic  equity  and  fairness 
that  impacts  on  every  congressional  dis- 
trict and  State  in  tins  Union. 

And  specifically,  it  impacts,  according 
to  the  DOE  officials,  the  agencies  either 
investigating  or  considering  an  investi- 
gation of  potential  nuclear  waste  dis- 
pasal sites  in  the  following  States  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Ix)uisiana,  Maine. 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mj.s^issippi,  Ne- 
vada. New  Hamp.shire.  New  Jer.sey,  New 
Mexico,  New  '\'ork.  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  Riiode  L^land.  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Utali.  Vermont.  Virginia, 
Wa.shmglon.  and  Wisconsin 

What  we  are  appealing  for  here  is  a 
basic  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  mechanism  involved  m  the  location 
of  a  waste  disposal  site  Tlie  Department 
of  Energy,  m  its  divine  and  inspired  wis- 
dom, will  make  selections  from  one  of 
these  23  States 

The  question  is  'V'ou  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State,  you  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  your  congressional  district 
liave  the  option  then  through  your  Slate 
of  having  some  appeal  of  that  exercise 
in  divine  wisdom  and  judgment  that  is 
meaningful  and  substantive 

The  present  appeal  procedure  is  at  best 
a  charade  of  an  opportunity  What  I 
suggest  the  Kostmaver  amendment  offers 
is  a  realistic  opportunity  for  your  Gover- 
nor, that  is  why  the  Nation.Tl  Council  of 
Governors  supports  it.  for  your  State 
legislature,  that  is  why  the  Council  on 
State  Legislatures  supports  it.  to  have  a 
meaningful  access  to  your  ear,  your  time. 
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and  yoiu-  attention  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments to  appeal  their  case.  Is  it  one 
House  negative  or  two  House  affirmative^ 
That  is.  if  your  State  vetos  the  site  loca- 
tion, will  you  have  the  opportunity  or 
the  option  to  come  before  this  body  and 
require  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
justify  its  profound  judgment? 

Now,  those  of  you  who  have  had  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  to  deal  in  meaning- 
ful terms  with  the  Department  of  Energy- 
may  be  less  than  totally  confident  about 
the  divine,  emperical  exercise  of  that 
judgment  If  you  do.  or  if  you  fear  or 
believe  the  bureaucracy  occasionally  may 
make  a  mistake,  you  should  have  the 
ability  to  do  something  about  it.  Where 
you  have  got  to  do  it  is  before  this 
body  'Vou  should  require,  through  ex- 
pedited procedures,  a  fair  consideration 
of  that  procedure  on  this  floor. 

Now  I  happen  to  deal  with  another 
particularly  sensitive  issue  It  is  a  de- 
lit'hiful  project  called  the  MX  Missile 
Guess  what  lucky  State  was  the  bene- 
ficial recipient  of  that  consideration  I 
came  to  you  for  consideration,  realizing 
I  was  running  up  against  all  the  might 
and  muscle  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Rut  I  had  that  option  You  made 
it  possible  for  me  My  amendment  was 
not  a  resounding  success,  but  at  least  I 
came  in  here  with  the  opportunity  to 
plead  my  case  to  you  and  you  gave  me 
a  fair  consideration  That,  in  e.ssence.  is 
what  the  Kostmaver  amendment  Is  all 
about  P  would  require  the  energy  com- 
mittees through  their  representative 
chairmen  and  through  the  Department 
of  E.iergy  to  come  in  and  make  sense  to 
you  a.<;  to  whv  that  particular  site  should 
be  in  Wisconsin.  Maine.  Michigian.  Geor- 
gia or  Louisiana 

Mr  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  GOLDWATER)  . 

r  1600 

Mr.  GOU)WATER  Mr  Speaker,  we 
in  this  country  and  the  world  have  the 
technical  ability  to  dispo.se  of  and  handle 
nuclear  waste.  Our  problem  has  been 
not  having  the  political  guts  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  Issue.  We  have  since 
1950  been  researching  and  developing 
nuclear  wast*  handing  capability  but  up 
until  now  It  has  been  a  political  hot 
potc'tto  and  we  have  ignored  it. 

1  reluctantly  support  this  legi.slation. 

I  do  .so  becau.se  I  happen  to  think  that  it 
is  good,  not  .so  much  what  is  in  it  but 
what  IS  omitted  The  legislation  dealing 
with  commercial  di.sposal  of  high  level 
nuclear  waste  will  be  needed  sooner  or 
later  hut  regrettably  while  we  are  con- 
sidering this  bill  we  are  letting  the  more 
cntical  legislation  report  out  of  the 
Com.mittec  on  Science  and  Technology, 
HR  7418.  die  on  the  Union  Calendar. 
That  particular  bill  would  have  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart 

It  would  have  allowed  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  state  of  the 
art  as  it  exists  today. 

States  have  placed  moratonunis  on  fu- 
ture development  of  nuclear  powerplants 
■.inmariiy  because— and  they  hang  it  on 
the  theory  that  we  cannot,  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  do  with  nuclear  waste  and 

II  was  the  purpose  and  design  of  H.R. 


7418,  a  fast  track  research  and  develop- 
ment bill,  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  in 
fact,  we  can  handle  nuclear  material. 

Then,  after  we  demonstrate  that,  we 
should  then  proceed  on  a  commercializa- 
tion. That  IS  where  this  particular  bill, 
H  R.  8378,  would  come  into  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Government 
have  had  a  long  history  of  involvement 
and  research  and  development  m  lian- 
dhng  nuclear  waste  It  can  be  done.  We 
can  do  it  today  and  we  can  begin  to  do 
It  today  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  this  bill, 
H.R.  8378.  will  not  find  us  depositing  nu- 
clear waste,  until  probably  the  year  2000. 
That  is  some  20  years  from  now.  What 
do  we  do  in  the  meantime?  We  still  con- 
tinue to  have  the  moratorium  on  nuclear 
powerplants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  the  waste  management  legisla- 
tion which  Ls  pending  before  this  com.- 
mittee.  My  reticence  comes  not  so  much 
from  what  is  in  the  legislation,  but  from 
what  is  omitted.  Legislation  dealing  with 
commercial  disposal  of  high-level  nu- 
clear wastes  will  be  needed  sooner  or 
later,  but  regrettably  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  bill  we  are  letting  the  more 
critical  legislation.  H  R  7418,  die  on  the 
Union  Calendar  where  it  waited  for  con- 
sideration since  July  2.  This  is  regret- 
table since  H.R.  7418  more  closely  re- 
sembles the  Senate-passed  waste  legisla- 
tion and  was  our  best  hope  for  having 
somethmg  enacted  mto  law  by  the  end  of 
this  week. 

As  many  of  you  well  know,  there  is  a 
long  history  of  Federal  involvement  in 
nuclear  waste  research  and  development 
This  work  began  in  the  1950's  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  as  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
nuclear  budget.  The  last  couple  years 
we  have  provided  the  Department  funds 
for  the  research  at  a  rate  well  exceeding 
$100,000,000  per  year.  Most  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  about  nuclear 
wastes  has  come  out  of  this  program,  and 
we  have  made  great  progress  over  the 
years.  We  have  developed  techniques  for 
taking  the  liquid  reprocessed  wastes,  for 
turning  it  into  a  very  hard  glass-like  sub- 
stance, and  for  structuring  it  into  a  form 
where  it  is  likely  to  remain  stable  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  if  not 
longer. 

We  have  developed  canisters  and  other 
engineered  barriers  which  are  designed 
to  isolate  the  wastes  until  they  are  less 
dangerous  than  uranium  ore.  We  have 
studied  rock  formations  regardmg  their 
acceptability  for  acceptance  of  high-level 
processed  wastes,  have  in  some  instances 
inserted  heating  elements,  and  have 
identified  several  types  of  formations 
where  there  is  wide  scientific  agreement 
concerning  their  suitability  for  perma- 
nent disposal  Testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee over  the  past  3  years  has  shown 
that  there  is  wide  scientific  agreement 
that  the  technologies  for  disposal  are 
here,  but  that  small-scale  technology- 
demonstration  must  take  place  to  make 
sure  that  waste  disptosal  will  work  as  we 
think  it  will.  Only  then  will  we  have  de- 


veloped the  confidence  needed  to  place 
large  quantities  of  waste  deep  in  the 
ground  without  the  capability  to  retrieve 
easily. 

This  need  for  a  technology-  demonstra- 
tion is  solved  by  H.R.  7418  and  therefore. 
I  hope,  the  97th  Congress  will  consider 
the  legilation  on  a  priority  basis.  The 
Science  Committee  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem and  has  refined  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced for  two  Congresses.  We  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  is  needed  to  solve 
the  problem  and  have  reported  that  solu- 
tion both  as  part  of  the  DOE  authoriza- 
tion and  as  separate  legislation.  All  we 
ask  is  for  the  chance  to  bring  these  ideas 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  colleagues 

H.R.  7418  authorizes  multiple  small- 
scale  demonstrations  in  a  variety  of  for- 
mations. These  demonstrations  would  be 
carefully  controlled,  very  w-ell  mstru- 
mented,  and  designed  for  retrieval  of  the 
nuclear  materials  if  the  demonstration 
did  not  go  as  expected.  As  with  all  re- 
search and  development  projects  reli- 
ance would  be  on  technological  rather 
than  regulatory  controls.  The  projects 
would  be  administratively  fast-tracked 
to  permit  emplacement  of  the  wastes  by 
the  late  1980's.  The  information  from  the 
tests  would  be  widely  disseminated  to 
provide  all  mterested  parties  with  the 
information  they  need  to  Insure  the 
proper  design  and  operation  of  commer- 
cial facilities 

States  and  environmentalists  would 
have  scientific  bases  for  their  input  mto 
the  design  and  licensing  of  commercial 
facilities  The  KRC  would  gain  some 
knowledge  on  the  licensing  procedures 
they  should  establish  for  commercial  re- 
positories. The  scientific  and  industrial 
communities  wnll  gain  knowledge  they 
n?ed  for  the  actual  design  and  construc- 
tion of  permanent  repositories  We  would 
be  putting  the  horse  before  the  cart,  by 
developing  a  data  baseline  before  trying 
to  go  through  a  formal  licensing  proce- 
dure. In  many  ways  this  is  a  return  to 
President  Ford's  approach  of  providing 
for  an  orderly  5-  or  6-year  demonstration 
of  nuclear  waste  technologies 

We  have  spent  the  past  4  years  proving 
the  bankruptcy  of  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement activities  in  the  absence  of 
technology  demonstration.  Each  year  we 
have  seen  the  estimated  date  for  the 
opening  of  a  commercial  repositorv'  slip  5 
or  10  years  despite  the  fact  that  advances 
are  being  made  in  the  laboratory.  The 
1985  timetable  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion may  have  been  ambitious  but  it  is 
certainly  more  reasonable  than  the  cur- 
rent consensus  estimate  that  we  will  not 
be  placing  w-astes  in  the  grround  in  the 
.vear  2000  at  the  earliest.  What  this 
means  to  me  is  that  if  we  refuse  to  de- 
velop the  technical  knowledge  base  we 
need  for  nuclear  waste  repository  licens- 
ing and  operation  tliat  we  might  as  well 
choose  the  year  3000  as  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  unleash  American  creati\'ity  in 
this  area.  I  will  never  believe  that  the 
Nation  that  has  unlocked  so  many  secrets 
of  the  atom  is  not  able  to  find  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  residues  of  the  nuclear  age, 
esf>ecially  when  the  solution  is  nght  un- 
der our  noses.  Nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment is  far  more  of  a  political  problem 
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than  It  Is  a  technical  problem  so  early  in 
the  next  Congress  we  should  take  the 
next  step  toward  solving  the  nuclear 
\«.-.ust4'  proljlem  nnd  establish  a  meaning- 
ful sm.Ul-srale.  f:ist-tra<  k  demonstration 
pn>i:rani  to  complement  regulatory  ini- 
tiatives m  thus  bill, 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Spieaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr  VtNTo' 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  ask  Chairman  Udai  l  about  protert- 
iiig  the  critical  public  health  and  safety 
checks  about  which  a  number  of  other 
Members  and  I  feel  very  ;.tiongly.  After 
extensive  hearings  and  deliberations. 
the  Interior  and  Commerce  Committees 
have  put  together  a  proposed  law  which 
establishes  a  process  for  the  careful  se- 
lection and  licensing  of  geologic  reposi- 
tories These  committees  and  their  dls- 
tmtiuished  chairmen  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  long,  hard  efforts  on 
this  important,  controversial,  and  highly 
technical  piece  of  legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  before  us  thla 
afternoon  Ls  in  many  respects  markedly 
(hiferent  from  the  bill  which  I  he  Senate 
i>r\ssed  in  July,  S  2189,  Our  bill  H.R. 
8376  provides  for  the  careful  siting  of 
geologic  repositories  for  the  disposal  of 
hiah-level  wastes  and  spent  fuel  and 
transuranic  wastes.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Senate  bill  S  2189  emphasizes  a 
program  of  lonk'-term  storage  of  these 
lethal  materials  at,  or  near,  the  Earth's 
surface  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Senate  bill  discusses  geologic  dls- 
i>o  al  at  .il'  it  calls  for  an  unlicensed 
"demonstration  repository,"  which  is 
exacth  the  type  of  geologic  disposal 
project  which  our  bill  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tr.lns  limits  on  the  appllcntton  of  the 
National  Knvtronment  Poll^^y  Act  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
which  raises  considerable  concern  on 
tJie  part  of  th>'  House  Members  who 
worked  on  this  l.<:.sue 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
and  Congressman  DrNCKi.L  that  the 
Il'iuse  will  not  apree  to  anv  legislation 
this  year  which  addresses  the  contro- 
versial Federal  awav-from-reactor  .spent 
f\if\  storage  prncram  for  the  long  term. 
mnnit/)red  retrievable  storace  of  nuclear 
waste  at,  or  near,  the  Earth's  surface. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  the  public  healtn  and  safety  pro- 
tections which  are  included  in  the  House 
measure  These  include  the  proper  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  licensing  of  geologic 
repos  t(/ry  projects,  full  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  re- 
quired investigations  of  a  number  of  po- 
tentially acceptable  sites  in  a  variety  of 
geologic  media,  and  a  si>eciflc  and  mean- 
inuful  proce.ss  for  State  and  local  par- 
ticpation  in  the  national  nuclear  waste 
program  These  essential  procedural 
safei'uards  have  been  stressed  by  both 
the  i4-member  Feder.Tl  Interagency  Re- 
view Group  on  I'adioartlve  Waste  Man- 
agement and  bv  the  Federal-State  State 
Planning  Council  on  Radioactive  Wa<;te 
Man.'U'ernent,  and  must  be  included  in 
any  legislation  regarding  this  necessary 
geologic  disposal  program. 


In  addition,  we  must  Insure  that  any 
final  version  of  this  legislation  does  not 
contain  timetables  which  are  more  ac- 
celerated than  those  contained  .n  this 
bill.  The  House  timetable  is  already  more 
accelerated  than  in  earlier  drafts  ai.d  is 
more  optimistic  than  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  interagency  review  group  es- 
timates. While  we  can  enact  legislation 
in  this  area,  we  cannot  legislate  the 
needed  scientific  knowledge  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  It  is 
the  chairman's  understanding  that 
should  the  House  pass  this  bill  today, 
it  is  With  the  understanding  that  we 
hold  these  public  health  and  safety  pro- 
tections to  be  extremely  important,  and 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
would  not  accept  a  House-Senate  -on- 
ference  compromise  which  threatens 
the.se  vital  procedural  guarantees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  my  colleague  regarding 
the  importance  of  certain  issues  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  Our  first  prior- 
ity must  be  to  address  the  question  of 
safe,  permanent  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  Because  we  ran  out  of  time  this 
year,  we  will  not  be  able  to  address  sec- 
ondary i.ssues  relating  to  temporary  stor- 
age of  spent  fuel,  pending  construction 
of  permanent  depositories. 

These  are  important  issues  We  will  re- 
turn to  them  next  year. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  foi  his  response. 

In  addition,  I  ruse  in  support  of  the 
Kostmayer  amendment. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  important  first 
step  in  dealing  with  a  major  issue  of  the 
1980s — the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 
While  there  is  disagreement  throughout 
the  country  about  the  future  of  the  nu- 
clear industry,  it  is  clear  that  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  that  energy  source,  we  must 
still  address  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
issue.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  will  disap- 
pear, and  delays  only  serve  to  exacerbate 
the  problem. 

I  commend  Chairmen  Udall  and  Din- 
cell  for  their  efforts  in  this  area  The 
proposal  which  we  are  considering  is  a 
sound  step  forward,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  final  step.  Many  out- 
standing i.ssues  still  remain  which  must 
be  addressed  during  the  9Tth  Congress. 

In  addition,  we  must  realize  that  this 
bill  will  not  solve  the  waste  problem 
overnight  While  we  can  establish  param- 
eters through  this  measure,  we  cannot 
mandate  .scientific  knowledge 

Questions  and  uncertainties  about 
radioactive  waste  still  exist  and  as  long 
as  the  problems  exist,  the  public  will  re- 
main rightly  concerned  about  the  loca- 
tion of  disposal  sites. 

Becau.se  of  these  concerns,  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  legislation  provide  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  substantive  local 
input  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
amendment  which  we  are  considering 
wil!  provide  for  that  meaningful  input. 
As  amended,  this  measure  will  provide 
for  full  State's  participation.  This  step 


will  benefit  all  ( oncerns  and  will  provide 
the  essential  perspective  and  expertise  of 
local  officials  and  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  Kostmayer  amend- 
ment properly  addresses  the  issue  of  a 
State  veto  Rather  than  placing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  State,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  the  positive  action 
by  both  Houses  to  override  a  State  veto. 
Thus,  under  this  amendment,  the  State 
is  given  a  strong  voice  in  the  decisior.- 
making  process  while  the  two  Houses 
override  still  provides  for  the  naticniil 
interest. 

It  would  eliminate  the  designation  of 
high-level  waste  sites  merely  by  the 
silence  of  Congress,  a  major  flaw  In  the 
current  draft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  tc  move  for- 
ward on  the  issue  of  nucletr  waste  dls- 
ix>sal  but  we  cannot  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  State's  role  Therefore,  I  urrje  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Michigan     'Mr. 

WOLPE)  , 

Mr.  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  strong  suptxjrt  of 
the  Kostmayer  amendment  to  H.R  8378 
Without  the  Kastmayer  amendment,  the 
States  will  be  virtually  powerless  to  as- 
sert any  kind  of  veto  over  nuclear  site 
designations  within  their  boundaries. 

What  is  at  issue  is  far  more  than  a 
question  of  States'  rights  In  my  judg- 
ment, passage  of  H.R.  8378.  without  the 
Kostmayer  amendment,  severely  Im- 
pairs our  ability  to  develop  a  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program  that  will  have 
public  credibility  and  command  public 
confidence. 

The  issue  of  nuclear  waste  disjosal  is 
not  a  question  that  .should  divide  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  nuclear  power. 
Whatever  our  views  on  the  wisdom  and 
efficacy  of  nuclear  power,  we  all  have  a 
common  self-interest  in  developing — as 
speedily  as  possible — a  safe  method  of 
permanently  disix)sing  of  the  radioac- 
tive wastes  that  have  alreadv  accumu- 
lated But  that  objective  will  be  Im- 
peded rather  than  facilitated  if  it  ap- 
pears that  an  effort  is  beinu;  made  to 
deny  full  particioation  bv  the  States  In 
the  nuclear  waste  site  designation. 

The  unintended  efTect  of  this  ap- 
proach will  be  to  further  polarize  and 
inflame  the  debate  over  nuclear  waste 
storage,  and  to  make  more  difficult  the 
development  of  necessary  nublic  support 
for  whatever  waste  disposal  methods  and 
.sites  eventually  emerge  as  the  safest  and 
most  effective  We  should,  indeed,  be  .ic- 
ing precisely  the  opoosite:  Widening 
public  participation  and  involvement  in 
the  nuclenr  waste  disposal  Issue,  and — 
as  the  Kostmayer  amendment  pro- 
vides— issuing  to  the  States  their  ability 
to  veto  proposed  waste  disposal  s'tes 
unless  such  a  veto  were  to  be  overridden 
by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Conrress,  I 
urge  a  "yes  *  vote  on  the  Ko.stmayer 
amendment. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  ^Tr  I.rNnivF) . 

Mr  LUNDINE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  simply  ask  this  question :  It  is  not 
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our  chairman's  intention  >r  the  intent 
of  the  gentleman  from  Miciiigun  'Mr 
DiNCELL '  to  accept  any  compromise  witti 
respect  to  away-from-reaclor  storage 
,;tes  in  Uus  bill,  whether  through  a 
House-Senate  conferetve  or  aiiother  pro- 

Mr.  UDALL  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUNDINE    I  do  yield  to  the  gen- 
ilemaii  irom  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
someday  we  are  going  to  need  at  lea.st  a 
modest  storace  .system,  aw.ay-from-re- 
actor  storage  system. 

We  stripped  out  a  lot  of  controversy 
trying  to  get  some  kind  of  a  beginning 
this  year  on  this  bill,  so  I  will  sup;x>rt 
this  bill  and  I  will  resist,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleni?n  from  Michigan  iMr.  Din- 
GELL'  will,  any  attempt  in  conference 
to  go  into  APR, 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
ander.standii.c.  I  rise  in  iiupport  of  the 
bill  and  am  opposed  to  the  Kostmayer 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
pa.s.sage  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  .<^afe  manage- 
ment of  cu:  radioactive  vaste.'^  The  bill 
before  us  for  consideration  sets  forth  a 
meaningful  process  lor  th^  identification, 
characterization,  selection,  and  construc- 
tion of  mined  geologic  repositories  for 
our  high  level  radioactive  waste;  and  for 
the  develcpmcnt  of  regional  disposal 
sites  for  low  -level  radioactive  wastes 
from  our  medical  institutions  and  nuc- 
lear powerplants.  Under  this  bill,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  con.struction  permit  for 
a  repository  must  be  under  consideration 
by  the  Nu<  lear  Regulatory  Commission 
by  198C  and  all  NRC  consideration  com- 
pleted by  no  later  than  1990. 

The  bill  provides  the  States  with  a 
meaningfu'  role  in  the  determination  of 
the  location  oi  repository  sites.  State  re- 
view boards  will  be  established  in  the 
States  to  v.ork  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  p.'cplonng  and  selecting  sites. 
The.se  State  review  boards  will  have  the 
authority  to  petition  the  Conpress  for 
disapproval  of  a  site  within  their  borders 
if  theie  is  aisagreement  and  concern  at 
the  State  kvel  regarding  the  suitability 
of  a  particular  designated  repository  site. 
The  Congress  will  then  be  required  to 
-■ender  careful,  but  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  such  a  petition 

Tliis  compromi.se  bill  is  the  product  of 
endless  congressional  hearings  and  com- 
mittee activities  in  the  House  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  with  joint  jurisdiction  over 
aspects  of  nuclear  waste  management 
policy.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
Committees  to  attempt  to  reach  some 
compromi.se  on  the.se  aspe.-rts  of  this  crit- 
ical issue  in  the  waning  da.vs  of  this  96th 
Congress. 

This  Congress  has  already  approved  an 
•mportant  step  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
•vastc  management  with  enactment  of 

he  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project 
\'.t.  which  I  sponsored.  As  a  result,  at 

-'est  Valley,  we  will  be  demonstrating 
tne  solidification  of  the  600,000  gallons  of 
high-level  liquid  nuclear  waste  for  even- 


tual disposal  in  a  repository.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  today  can  provide  the 
iritical  framework  neces-'^ary  to  insure 
that  tlie  work  done  under  this  new  law 
at  West  Valley  is  integrated  properly  into 
an  overall,  sensible  national  policy  struc- 
ture for  the  long-term  management  of 
our  radioactive  wastes. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however  that 
this  legislation  does  not  include  author- 
ization fc-  the  Federal  Go-.ernment  to 
proceed  with  an  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age program  for  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
>\irthermore,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  the  Hou.se  position  to  remain  firm  in 
opposition  to  inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision in  tins  bill  during  the  course  of  any 
'uture  discussions  relevant  to  this  bill 
with  the  Senate. 

I  add  my  strong  support  to  this  de- 
cision. In  my  opinion,  the  provision  in- 
cluded in  S  2189,  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
which  authorizes  an  away-from-reactor 
storage  program  for  utihty  spent  fuel  is 
ill-advised  policy.  It  would  represent  an 
unnecessary  intrusion  by  the  Federal 
Government  into  what  is  apprcpriately 
a  private  sector  responsibility.  There  are 
alternatives  available  to  AFR  storage 
Utilities  can  construct  new  pools  at  their 
reactors  and  or  transship  .spent  fuel  rods 
to  other  private  sector  locations  for  in- 
terim storage  before  further  processing 
or  final  dispo.>-al.  Furthermore  some  ad- 
vanced technologies  available  tor  storing 
and  managing  spent  fuel — such  as  dry 
storage — may  prove  more  economical 
than  AFR  storage.  All  of  the.se  options 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  utilities  in  lieu  of  any 
AFR  program. 

In  summary,  this  bill,  combined  with 
the  demonstration  of  handling  and  so- 
lidification techniques  at  the  West  Val- 
ley site  will  enable  this  country  to  take 
important  steps  forward  in  the  effort  to 
establish  a  program  for  management  of 
our  nuclear  wastes  If  enacted  this  bill 
Will  contribute  to  a  host  of  legislative 
initiatives  in  the  96th  Congre.s,s  which 
can  move  this  country  in  the  direction  of 
an  independent  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable enersv  future  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  bill 

Mr.   ITDALL    Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield   3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
Mr.  CoRfOFANi 

Mr.  CORCORAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  privileged  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  think  one  of  the 
major  concerns  people  all  over  the 
country  ha\p  about  the  U  S  commercial 
nuclear  jirogram  ls  the  capacity  for  ade- 
quate and  .safe  storage  of  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  involved  This  legis- 
lation provides  several  means  to  achieve 
that  end  in,  I  think,  a  relatively  speedy 
fashion. 

First  of  all  we  have  a  timetable.  One 
of  the  thmgs  that  has  been  missing  in 
my  judgment  m  the  Senate-passed 
legislation,  S  2189,  is  a  specific  time- 
table We  have  remedied  that  problem 
with  the  compromise  bill  before  us 

Second  up  do  provide  a  means  of  deal- 
ing, effectively  with  the  low-level  waste 
and  other  radioactive  waste  in  this 
legislation.  We  address  the  problem  of 


low-level  waste  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  States  on  a  regional  basis 
to  enter  into  contracts  a  deal  with  their 
regioiial  wastes  that  are  developed  with- 
in their  area. 

Finallj ,  I  think,  in  reference  to  the 
Kast.Tiayer  amendment  which  I  \igor- 
ou5!y  oppose,  I  think  we  do  provide  a 
reasonable  means  of  providing  for  ade- 
quate State  participation  m  the  siting 
decision 

One  of  the  tlnnrs  that  has  been  over- 
looked with  respect  to  the  controversy 
embodied  in  the  Kostmayer  amendment 
is  the  point  at  which  the  States  can 
object. 

In  the  legislation  which  was  approved 
by  our  commi.ttee,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  ana  Foreign  Commerce,  we 
provided  for  tnat  objection  to  take 
place  at  the  point  oi  licensing.  The  com- 
promise makes  a  decided  departure  in 
favor  of  the  States  in  that  respect  be- 
cause m  tne  compromise  what  we  pro- 
vide is.  we  make  a  very  be.iefic.al  change 
m  favor  of  the  Siates  and  that  is,  we 
I>ormit  the  States  to  enter  their  objec- 
tion under  a  very  unique  petitioning 
process  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  point  where  the 
President,  according  to  this  legislation 
in  1987,  would  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  fact  that  he  had  m  his  beUef 
determined  that  there  was  a  site  that 
was  quahfied-  At  that  pom*  the  State 
can  enter  into  the  process  of  objection 
and  involve  the  Congress  m  that  par- 
ticular procedure. 

In  the  earlier  version  it  was  not  imtll 
there  was  an  SRC  license  approved  for 
construction  that  tht  States  could  enter 
so  I  think  we  have  adequately  addressed 
the  problem  that  concerns  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States,  and  I  would,  therefore,  hope  the 
House  would  approve  the  amendment 
before  us  without  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania. 

□   1610 
Mr    UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
■Mr  KOGOvsEK' . 

Mr  KOGOVSEK,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
to  seek  clarification  on  one  aspect  of  this 
bill  from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  point  of  clarification 
r-Mates  to  provisions  of  this  legislation 
tiiat  affect  the  American  Indian  tribes. 
My  concern  relates  to  the  language  in 
section  107  of  this  legislation,  which  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  any  Indian  tr.be 
to  petition  the  Congress  to  disapprove  a 
particular  siting  decision,  if  the  pro- 
posed site  is  on  the  tribe's  reservation. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  want  to 
know  if  it  also  is  the  chairman's — that 
by  providing  this  petition  right  to  the 
tribes,  we  are  m  no  way  giving  a  'green 
light  '  to  those  invoked  in  the  site  selec- 
tion to  treat  tribal  lands  as  available  for 
t.his  purpose 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  understanding  of  the 
intent  of  this  legislation. 
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There  is  nothing  in  this  act  which 
authorizes  the  taking  of  tribal  land  for 
use  as  a  waste  disposal  site.  The  courtf. 
have  held  that  the  authority  to  take 
tribal  land  or  otherwise  abrogate  or  im- 
pair Indian  rights  must  be  the  result  of 
express  congressional  action 

All  this  bill  provides  is  that,  if  such 
authority  exists  in  some  other  law.  it 
must  be  exercised  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  Including  the  right 
of  tribal  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  and  20 
seconds  to  the  gentlemaii  from  Kansas 
( Mr.  Glickman  ) . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill,  but  I  also  rise  in 
.support  of  the  Kostmayer  amendment  I 
just  for  a  moment  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  fnend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Kost- 
mayer). who  will  be  leaving  this  body, 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  and 
so  many  other  issues. 

I  think  the  chief  question  Is.  Is  the 
location  of  high-level  nuclear  wiiste — we 
are  not  talking  about  low-level  waste — 
high-level  nuclear  waste,  if  vetoed  by  a 
State,  important  enough  to  be  approved 
by  both  Hou.ses  of  the  Congre.SK  of  the 
United  States'*  That  is  the  chief  issue 
I  sav  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

High-level  waste  Is  a  serious  enough 
i.ssue  It  should  require  an  atflrmattvc 
vote  by  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  in  order 
to  site  the  high-level  waste  obiected  to 
by  the  State  I^t  us  Uilk  about  the  po- 
litical reality  of  this  situation 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr   WiLinM.s) 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  Mr. 
Speaker  I  rise  m  .suptwrt  of  the  legi.sla- 
tion  with  the  Kostmayer  amendment 
We  are  of  rourse  di.scu.sslng  thl.s  after- 
noon the  deposition  of  niulear  waste, 
which  many  people  in  this  tountrv.  in- 
cluding me.  l)elieve  is  the  most  dangerous 
residue  on  the  planet  We  are  trying  with 
the  Ko.stmayer  amendment  to  pro- 
vide politiciil  protection  Ui  tho.se  .states 
which  may  have  an  objection  to  luivlng 
that  waste  dtn>osiUHi  withm  tiiem 

Is  there  reallv  anyone  m  this  body  who 
t)elieves  that  eventually  the  move  is  not 
going  to  be  made  to  deiwsit  this  dan- 
gerous waste  in  the  wide-oiirn  spares, 
deposit  it  in  Uio.se  places  that  frankly 
have  the  least  ixilitical  clout  because 
they  have  the  fewest  number  of  people' 

So  what  we  are  trving  to  do  with  this 
Kostmayer  amendment  Is  to  satisfy 
the  diemma  which  has  faced  all  of  the 
branches  of  OoVeninient  throughout  the 
hi.storv  of  this  Republu-.  That  is.  how  to 
adequately  protect  the  SUites  without 
violating  the  F'ederal  good  I  think  this 
amendment  properly  achieves  that 
balance  It  rai.ses  the  State  fist  to.  but 
does  not  intrude  upon,  the  Federal  nose. 

Mr  I'DALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  Hdckaby  I 

Mr  HUCKABY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rl.se 
in  verv  .strong  suptKirt  of  the  Kastmayer 
amendment.  The  bottom  line  is  if  you 
want  to  have  any  State  rights  at  all,  any 
State  say-so  at  all.  as  to  where  a  per- 


manent Federal   respository  of  nuclear 
<■,..  .-.r,  v-t  '-1"  is  pi'ng   you  must 
have  the  Kostmayer  amendment. 

.      ..  ,  ........ ,i. cut    simply 

.says  that  a  State  can  veto  it  and  that 
Congress  must  act  to  either  override  or 
uphold  that  veto  Othcrw.se.  the  bill  as 
written,  allows  the  State  no  say 
whatsoever. 

I  must  al.so  point  out  I  think  the  timing 
of  this  bill  Ls  really  unnece.s-sary  and 
many  people  in  DOE  will  .say  that.  It 
mandates  that  two  sitee  be  picked  in  less 
than  2  years  from  now  for  permanent 
repositories.  We  are  not  ready  to  make 
tho.se  decisions  at  this  point  in  time  We 
need  to  take  the  approach  the  FYench 
have  taken  Store  high-level  wa.ste  above 
ground  until  you  know  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  it,  until  you  know  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  reproce.ss  it,  or 
unle.s.s  yuii  are  absolutely  certain  what 
i.s  the  best  medium  tt)  .,tore  this  w.vste 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina    Mr    Derrick'. 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  direct 
this  question  to  the  Chair 

There  ls  nothing  now  in  this  bill  iH.R. 
8:i7Hi  that  would  authon/e  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commi.ssion  to  have  any  In- 
volvement or  role  in  the  activities  relat- 
ing to  defense-waste  activities  onsite 
.It  any  Department  of  Energy  facility. 

Mr  UDALL  There  i-s  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  would  carry  out  the  difficulties 
the  gentleman  refers  to 

Mr.  DERRICK  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  lommend  both  of  the  chair- 
men This  bill  that  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider this  afternoon  may  well  be  one  of 
the  more  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  pa-ss  in  this  Con;:ress  It  is  a 
matter  that  should  have  been  dealt  with 
35   years   ago 

I  wi.sh  to  stand  here  in  strong  support 
of  the  legislation,  but  I  al.so  wi.sh  to  stand 
here  in  opposition  to  the  Kostmayer 
.imendment. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  I  have  heard 

Stales  righLs  paraded  in  front  of  us  for 
the  last  half  hour.  The  very  reason  that 
this  matter  has  not  been  solved  over  the 
la.st  35  years  has  been  l>ec.iu.se  of  States 
rights  I,et  us  face  the  ixilitical  realities 
of  it.  The  political  realities  of  it  are  that 
no  one  wants  it.  South  Carolina  does  not 
want  it  Colorado  does  not  want  it  Mon- 
tana does  not  want  it  Pennsylvania  does 
not  want  it.  But  yet,  it  is  a  problem  re- 
gardless of  how  you  feel  about  nuclear 
energy  that  must  be  dealt  with,  or  it 
could  well  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  we  i.tce  m  the  next  century 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  Great  Lakes  We  are  almast  to  that 
point  if  we  do  not  do  something  atx)ut 
the  ftermanent  disposal  of  nuclear  waste, 
It  IS  going  to  be  unretrievable.  So  I  sug- 
k;est  to  the  Members  tiiat  the  .stronger 
veto  power  that  the  Members  give  to  the 
States,  the  less  likely  we  .irc  gumg 
to  solve  this  problem  that  is  before  us. 
The  bill  that  is  before  us  gives  ample 
forum  to  the  States  The  debate  gives 
ample  political  and  real  protection  to  the 
States  if  they  are  sited  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  this  waste. 


My  State  of  South  Carolina  Is  one  of 
those  that  is  being  considered. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown >. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
b  11  I  must  point  out  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Commerce  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees  version  of  the  original  bill.  TTie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  on  which  I  sit,  required  ini- 
tially that  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
be  obliged  to  uphold  the  States  objec- 
tions if  a  site  selection  is  to  be  stopped 
The  reason  that  was  done  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  national  need, 
as  the  >;entlemaji  from  South  Carolina 
ha.s  so  eloquently  stated,  for  permanent 
nuclear  waste  depositories. 

The  compromise  laiiguage  allowing 
only  one  House  of  Congress  to  stop  a 
site  .selection  was  included  in  the  bill  be- 
fore  us  today  because  of  the  same  rev- 
ognilion  of  national  need  to  bring  the 
waste  issue  to  the  floor  and  to  make  it 
determined   in   the  Conj^ress 

I  am  strongly  against  a  further  weak- 
ening of  the  site  selection  process  by 
the  Kostmayer  amendment  That 
amendment  would  allow  a  sln^;le  State 
for  any  arbitrary  reason  to  completely 
thwart  the  national  need  for  i>ennanent 
nuclear  waste  repository  unless  lx)th 
Houses  of  Congress  overturn  the  State's 
objection. 

Let  me  put  it  simply  We  need  nuclear 
power  to  push  out  oil  so  that  we  are  less 
dependent  on  oil  and  do  not  have  the 
threat  of  having  to  go  to  wiU"  to  fight  for 
oil. 

Nuclear  power  is  a  domestic  source 
We,  therefore,  need  nuclear  waste  re- 
positories We  have  the  t*'chnolf>gy  to 
do  It.  a  point  which  has  not  b«en  fully 
sustained  in  this  debate,  but  is  there  We 
must  u.se  the  sites  and  get  the  job  done. 

If  the  Kostmayer  amendment  pa.sses. 
political  concern,  not  safety  concerns 
may  thwart  the  siting  of  a  respository 
if  any  State  can  veto  a  State  within  its 
txjrder. 

If  there  are  legitimate  State  concerns, 
a  States  objections  will  be  compelling 
in  such  an  instance,  and  the  State  s  ob- 
jections Will  be  upheld  by  either  House 
under  this  bill,  H  R.  8378  Tlie  Ko.st- 
mayer amendment  in  the  sheep's  cloth- 
ing of  States'  rights  is  the  antinuclear 
war  over  again. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  Kostmayer 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  disapproves 
a  site  unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  go 
a  •ainst  the  State's  objection  will  effec- 
tively kill  any  site  selection,  and  that 
IS  the  objective  of  it. 

Let  us  not  pass  an  illusory  nuclear 
waste  dis}>osal  program  by  allowing  all 
of  the  preparation  and  none  of  the  con- 
.summation  of  the  site-.selection  process 
Many  of  the  supporters  of  this  negative 
amendment  have  been  the  leaders  in 
nuclear  moratorium  amendments  in  the 
past. 

n  1620 

Now.  13  percent  of  our  Nation's  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  is  now  nu- 
clear When  we  license  the  94  nuclear 
plants  that  are  currently  m  the  process 
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at  the  NRC  we  will  have  about  25  per- 
cent of  our  electricity  coming  from  nu- 
clear power  and  we  will  be  less  depend- 
ent on  oil  and  that  is  the  point. 

To  keep  nuclear  power  viable  today. 
we  must  implement  a  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram today.  We  have  the  technology  to 
do  it.  We  should  support  the  bill  and 
vote  against  the  Kostmayer  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Markey  ) . 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kostmayer  amendment 

The  real  debate  here  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  nuclear  power  displaces 
oil.  The  real  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  afford  protections  to  the 
States  against  arbitrary  actions  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  impasing  a  nuclear  waste 
program  and  nuclear  waste  sites  upon 
individual  States  without  full  partici- 
pation by  those  States  in  that  decision- 
making process. 

The  reason  that  we  need  that  rule  is 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  have  had  a  miser- 
able record  in  implementing  any  kind 
of  nuclear  waste  program  In  the  early 
1970's  as  a  case  in  point,  here  Is  what 
happened  in  Kansas.  The  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  tried  to  force  the  selec- 
tion of  a  waste  dump  in  Lyons.  Kans.  By 
1971.  preparatory  work  was  considered 
complete  and  the  .^EC  announced  that 
permanent  disposal  of  transuranic  and 
high  level  waste  would  soon  commence 
in  the  Lyons  mine  The  agency  claimed 
that  the  research  had  shown  the  meth- 
od to  be  fully  developed  and  the  site  to 
be  suitable  The  waste  would  be  Isolated 
from  the  biosphere  for  the  requisite 
period  of  time,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission claim. 

As  of  1971.  the  .KEC  had  spent  15  years 
and  some  $ioO  million  studying  bedded 
salt  disposal.  The  agency  maintained 
that  the  radioactive  waste  problem  was 
solved  and  that  implementation  of  the 
solution  could  begin  promptly  So  con- 
fident was  the  AEC  that  Milton  Shaw, 
Director  of  the  AFC  s  Division  of  Re- 
actor Development  in  testifying  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  for  the 
Lyons  project,  stated  that  the  site  was 
"equal  or  superior  to  the  others  in  the 
country."  But  the  AEC  confidence  was 
unjustified,  as  things  turned  out.  badly 
misplaced.  The  site  was  grossly  unsuit- 
able. 

The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  con- 
cluded that  the  Lyons  site  was  not  at  all 
adequate  for  the  purpose  Independent 
geologists  concurred,  for  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  of  Lyons  was  another 
salt  mine,  and  underneath  the  town,  the 
galleries  of  the  two  mines  came  as  close 
as  500  yards  to  the  selected  site.  The 
operators  of  the  second  mine  utilized  a 
salt  extraction  process  called  hydraulic 
fracturing,  in  which  fresh  water  Is  In- 
jected into  one  borehole  and  emerged 
from  another  as  brine,  which  Is  then 
pumped  to  the  surface  One  of  these 
operations  unexpectedly  produced  no 
brine;  over  180,000  gallons  of  water  were 


pumped  into  a  borehole  and  simply  dis- 
appeared. It  became  clear  that  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  site  was  inadequately  known 

The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  de- 
scribed the  Lyons  site  as  "a  bit  like  a 
piece  of  Swiss  cheese." 

Under  pressure  from  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  AEC  an- 
nounced in  1973  that  the  Lyons  site  was 
being  abandoned. 

This  is  the  point  of  the  Kostmayer 
amendment.  We  place  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government,  not  on  the 
States.  This  is  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. It  is  not  an  absolute  veto,  but  a 
reasonable  protection  that  forces  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  a  State's  position. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  all 
rema  ning  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Dingeld  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  support  the  bill  before  the  Congress 
and  I  support  it  in  its  present  form. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  very  strongly  to 
oppose  the  Kostmayer  amendment. 

At  this  particular  minute  we  have  9,- 
300.000  cubic  feet  of  high-level  radio- 
active waste  waiting  to  go  into  storage, 
over  1,225,000  kilograms  of  transuranic 
waste  ready  to  go  into  storage  and  2.500 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel.  This  is  growing 
day  by  day. 

Now.  my  colleagues  may  have  the  im- 
pression from  what  has  been  said  by  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  we  pass 
this  bill  and  immediately  the  digging 
commences.  That  is  at  wide  variance 
w-ith  the  facts.  What  transpires  when  we 
have  completed  the  preparatory  work  is 
that  the  digging  commences.  The  pre- 
paratory work  is  that  in  1982  two  sites 
will  have  been  selected.  In  1985  two  more 
will  have  been  selected.  Between  1985 
and  1987  the  President  will  go  through  a 
broad  series  of  steps  to  finally  select  the 
site  for  the  storage  of  this  spent  nuclear 
material  and  to  deal  with  the  methodol- 
ogy therefor. 

Now.  my  colleagues  are  worried  about 
the  safety  and  the  safeguards  and  the 
participation  of  the  States.  Let  us  now 
address  that  question,  because  it  is  im- 
portant. 

First  of  all,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  requiring  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  must  be  com- 
plied With,  which  means  that  from  the 
very  beginning  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  environmental  impacts  must  accom- 
pany every  judgment  which  is  made. 

Second  of  all,  the  facility  when  set  up 
in  1987  is  subject  to  full  licensing  and  all 
of  the  safety  safeguards  that  are  required 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Now,  the  State  has  a  place.  A  commis- 
sion is  set  up.  The  State's  commission 
makes  recommendations  and  keeps  it- 
self fully  informed  dunng  the  time  the 
processes  go  forward.  This  is  in  each 
State  which  might  be  involved. 

Finally,  when  we  are  done,  the  State 
has  an  opportunity  to  request  a  veto  by 
the  Congress  under  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  The  only  thing  that  is  required 
for  that  veto  to  go  into  place  is  that  one 


House  of  the  Congress  must  agree  with 
it. 

Now.  my  colleagues  who  support  the 
amendment  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
think  they  are  protecting  State's  rights, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  that  is  what  they 
are  doing.  In  pomt  of  fact  what  they  are 
really  doing  is  guaranteeing  that  noth- 
ing Will  happen,  because  two  Houses  must 
then  under  their  amendment  affirmative- 
ly act  to  overnde  the  State  veto  and  it  is 
my  view  that  that  will  be  diflacult.  il  not 
impossible,  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8378  and  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H  Jl.  8378  is  the  result  of  the  individual 
efforts  of  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  'nsular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  contains  the  es- 
sential features  of  H.R.  6390,  the  nuclear 
waste  bill,  which  was  separately  reported 
by  each  committee.  This  bill  is  the  result 
of  months  of  difficult  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  these  commit- 
tees, and  this  compromise  would  not 
have  been  achieved  if  it  were  not  for 
the  direct  and  personal  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall',  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  who  serves  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment (Mr.  LujANi.  Additionally,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers',  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Browk), 
also  deserve  recognition  for  their  coop- 
eration in  obtaining  agreement  on  this 
issue. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Derrick)  .  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Lundine  ' .  and  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Corcoran'  deserve 
recognition  for  their  efforts  in  regard  to 
the  low-level  waste  provisions  of  this 
compromise. 

In  order  to  reach  a  compromise  which 
had  broad  support,  the  bill  was  reduced 
to  those  elements  which  are  essential  to 
establishing  an  orderly  program  which 
insures  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  first 
full  scale  licensed  high-level  waste  re- 
pository at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Consequently,  certain  features  of  a 
comprehensive  program  contained  in  the 
nuclear  waste  bills  report.ed  by  various 
committees  have  been  deleted,  either  be- 
cause they  were  not  ccHisidered  essential 
to  the  ultimate  objective  or  because  they 
raised  controversial  issues  which  jeop- 
ardized passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  deletion  of  these  features  is  not 
intended  to  prejudice  their  subsequent 
consideration.  Personally,  I  regret  that  in 
our  discussions  we  were  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  but  the  com- 
plications in  resolving  the  relationship 
between  demonstration  repositories  and 
the  licensing  process  proved  to  be  insur- 
mountable In  the  time  available. 

However.  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee. 
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the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr 
FYtqia)  and  the  chairman  ot  the  Sub- 
committee on  FlnerK.v  Research  and  Pro- 
duction, the  gentleman  from  Wa.sh:n«- 
ton  (Mr  McCoRMACK)  for  llieir  etTorts 
in  trying  to  obtain  an  agreement  and  for 
their  cooperation  in  allowing  this  bill 
to  be  considered  today 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R.  8378  accomplishes  a 
variety  of  needed  objectives.  F*irst.  it 
e.vUbli.shes  a  timetable  for  selecting  the 
site  of  the  first  high-level  radioactive 
waste  ret>ository  Second,  it  establishes 
a  procedure  which  recoKnizes  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  by  insuring  their  full 
l).irticipation  in  the  site  selection  process 
and  by  pro\'iding  a  means  by  which  State 
review  boards,  established  under  State 
law.  or.  where  appropriate,  affected 
Indian  tribes,  can  petition  Congress  to 
reject  a  particular  site.  Third,  it  rec- 
ognizes the  State  s  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  low-level  wastes  and 
authorizes  the  formation  of  interstate 
compacts,  subject  to  subsequent  congres- 
sional approval,  as  a  means  of  address- 
ing that  is.sue  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evi- 
dent, and  it  is  pres.sing.  For  over  30  years 
this  Nation  has  been  generating  increas- 
ing quantities  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  To  date,  there  are  stored  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  country  over  9,300.000 
cubic  feet  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  over  1.225  kilograms  of  trans- 
uranic  waste,  and  over  2.500  metric  tons 
of  spent  fuel  This  Nation's  failure  to 
have  successfully  demonstrated  that  it 
can  .safely  dispose  of  high-level  radio- 
active materials  is  resulting  in  the  ero- 
sion of  public  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  prove  that  it  can 
dis;x)se  of  these  materials  Additionally, 
continuing  delays  in  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  a  repository  are  causing  the 
erection  of  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
stitutional barriers  to  the  expansion  of 
nuclear  energy. 

For  example,  in  a  number  of  States, 
statutory  or  regulatory  restrictions  have 
in  effect  prohibited  the  construction  of 
new  nuclear  powerplants  until  it  has 
been  establisheti  that  the  waste  mate- 
rials generated  by  the  operation  of  such 
plants  can  be  disposed  of  safely.  In  other 
States,  restnction.s  have  been  imp<Med 
on  the  length  of  time  spent  fuel  can  be 
stored  within  a  State  Even  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  State  restrictions,  the  unre- 
solved i.ssue  of  the  disposal  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  long-term  storage  of  sp)ent 
fuel  at  the  reactor  site  is  being  raised  in 
the  context  ol  new  nuclear  powerplant 
licensing  proceedings 

Institutional  barners  are  not  only 
being  erected  against  the  generation  of 
additional  quantities  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials, but  also  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  repository  for  disposing  of 
such  materials  A  number  of  States  have 
enacted  laws  either  prohibiting  the  lo- 
cation of  a  repository  within  the  State  or 
requiring  that  the  Governor,  the  State 
legLslature.  or  both,  approve  the  location 
of  a  repository  within  the  State  Some 
States  and  local  communities  have  pro- 
h.ljitetl  the  transportation  of  high-level 
ratlioactive  materials  of  spent  fuel 
through  the  State  or  local  communities 


or   imposed  severe   restrictions  on  such 
tr.msportation 

The  establi.shment  of  these  institu- 
tional barriers  is  a  result  of  an  increas- 
ing public  perception  of  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  materials  as  well  as  the 
growing  concern  that  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  yet  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  methods  for  dis- 
posing of  nuclear  materials  and  of  tlie 
criticism  of  proposals  for  disposing  of 
such  materials  is  evidence  that  radio- 
active materials  cannot  be  disposed  of 
safely. 

Continued  delays  in  establishing  that 
radioactive  materials  can  be  disposed  of 
safely  and  in  an  environmentally  .sound 
manner  c;in  no  longer  be  tolerated  This 
is  important  not  simply  because  of  the 
effect  the  failure  to  demonstrate  that 
radioactive  materials  can  be  disposed  of 
safely  will  have  on  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear powerplants.  but  also  because  it  is 
no  longer  acceptable  to  allow  increasing 
quantities  of  nuclear  waste  to  be  stored 
on  an  interim  basis. 

The  existence  of  these  wastes  in  their 
present  form  poses  a  growing  hazard 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  in- 
definitely It  is  essential  than  an  orderly 
and  timely  Federal  program  be  estab- 
lished to  properly  address  this  aspect  of 
the  nuclear  issue.  Whatever  the  future 
of  nuclear  energy,  radioactive  wastes 
exist,  and  their  existence  in  this  state 
poses  a  serious  hazard  until  it  can  be 
successfully  isolated  from  the  biosphere. 

H.R  8378  addresses  these  concerns  by 
establishing  a  timetable  for  the  selec- 
tion of  anunitial  repository  site  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  by  not  later  than 
January  I.  1982.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
is  directed  to  identify  at  least  two  sites 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
suitable  for  site  characterization  activi- 
ties, and  is  further  directed  to  identify 
two  additional  sites  by  February  1.  1985. 
This  timetable  will  enable  the  Secretary 
to  obtain  needed  data  on  a  variety  of 
geologic  media,  including  granite,  before 
being  required  to  make  the  final  site 
selection. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  pur- 
pose of  these  initial  designations  is  to 
identify  sites  that  are  worthy  of  further 
extensive  study,  and  the  designation  of 
such  site  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
one  of  the  sites  so  designated  will  actual- 
ly be  used  as  the  location  of  a  repository. 
Such  a  designation  is  preliminary  to  the 
final  site  selection  and  results  m  the 
initiation  of  extensive  site  characteriza- 
tion activities  to  determine  if  the  site  is 
suitable  for  selection  and  use  as  the  lo- 
cation of  a  repository 

By  March  30.  1987.  thi>  President  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
recommendation  of  the  .site  which  would 
be  the  IcK-ation  of  the  first  repository 
This  schedule  enables  the  Secretary  to 
not  oniy  conduct  the  needed  site  charac- 
terization activities  but  also  compile  the 
data  necessary  for  the  submi.ssion  of  a 
license  application  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  the  completion 
of  all  activities  required  for  the  filing  of 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 


The  bill  also  requires  that  the  affected 
States  and  Indian  tribes  be  fully  in- 
Iu:mid  of  all  site-related  activities,  and 
authorizes  the  des.gnated  bodies  within 
a  State  in  wh;ch  a  site  which  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  the  lo- 
cation of  a  repository  to  submit,  within 
30  days  alter  being  so  nominated  by  the 
President,  a  petition  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  the  nomination. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  either 
House  of  Congress  pa.s.ses  a  resolution, 
consideration  of  which  would  be  under 
expedited  procedures  which  provide  for 
discharge  procedure,  disapproving  the 
Presidents  recommendation  within  90 
days  of  receipt  of  the  petition,  then  the 
site  will  be  eliminated  from  further  con- 
sideration as  the  location  of  the  reposi- 
tory. 

Thus,  any  duly  constituted  State  re- 
view board  of  a  State  in  which  a  site  Is 
located  or  the  governing  body  of  any  In- 
dian tribe  on  whose  reservation  the  site 
is  located,  which  objects  to  the  selection 
ol  the  site.  IS  assured  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Congress  This  procedure  thereby  makes 
these  bodies  full  participants  in  the  site 
selection  process  and  insures  full  con- 
.sideration  of  the  relevant  isues  raised  by 
the.se  bod.es  The  authorities  vested  m 
the  State  re\  iew  boards  and  governing 
bodies  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  to  be  the 
sole  and  exclusive  authorities  available 
to  such  bodies  in  regard  to  objecting  to 
the  location  of  a  repository  within  the 
State  or  upon  tnc  reservation  .Any  in- 
formal or  extra  legal  agreement  which 
has  been  entered  into  by  a  State  or  otTi- 
cial  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
vests  the  States  with  the  authority  to 
veto  or  not  concur  in  any  manner  on  the 
location  of  a  radioactive  waste  repository 
within  the  borders  is  superceded  by  this 
section. 

Furthermore,  nothing  in  thi.s  section 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  granting  to  the  Se  retary  or 
any  other  ofTicial  the  authority  to  enter 
into  any  such  agreement  whereby  any 
State  or  State  official  could  veto  or  not 
concur  in  the  location  of  a  repository 
within  its  borders. 

Finally,  this  bill  addresses  the  pressing 
problem  of  low-level  waste  disposal  by 
creating  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
States  can  form  iiitTstate  compacts  to 
re.solve  this  problem  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  low-level  waste  issue  is  the  most  im- 
mediate problem  confronting  us  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  matter  if  we  arc  to  avoid 
an  impending  crisis  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  low-level  waste 

Mr  Speaker  H  R  8378  establishes  the 
fr.iniework  for  an  orderlv  program  for 
addressing,  in  a  timelv  manner,  the 
growing  and  pressing  problem  of  radio- 
active waste  management  Tliere  are  no 
ma)or  disiigreements  on  the  timetables 
establ'shed  hy  this  bill,  nnr  are  there 
major  disagreements  on  the  low-level 
waste  disposal  provisions 

There  is  essentially  only  one  Issue  that 
is  yet  to  be  resolved,  and  that  is  whether 
the  process  for  congressional  review  of  a 
State  s  or  Indian  tribe's  objection  .should 
require  one-House  action  to  disapprove 
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a  site  selection,  or  two-House  affirmative 
action  to  approve  a  site  selection.  We  are 
proceeding  in  a  manner  which  allows  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  determine  the 
appropriate  course. 

Other  than  the  matter  of  State  partici- 
pation, which  will  be  resolved  by  a  vote 
In  the  House  today,  the  concerns  about 
this  bill  relate  to  matters  that  are  not 
contained  In  H  R.  8378.  Some  Members 
would  like  to  have  the  bill  address  a 
variety  of  other  issues  such  as  away- 
from-reactor  spent  fuel  storage,  or  a 
demonstration  program,  and  other  Mem- 
bers oppose  the  inclusion  of  such  issues. 

Because  the  controversies  which 
would  result  from  the  consideration  of 
these  other  issues  would  clearly  jeopard- 
ize the  passage  of  this  legislation,  we 
have  not  made  them  a  part  of  H.R.  8378. 
Thus,  we  are  offering  the  Members  today 
an  opportunity  to  resolve  the  major  out- 
standing issue  in  dispute  and  pass  a  bill 
upon  which  there  is  agreement,  and 
defer  consideration  of  other  issues  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  timely  program.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
Members  will  focus  on  what  is  in  the  bill, 
and  support  it  because  of  what  it  does, 
rather  than  oppose  it  because  of  what  it 
does  not  do. 

We  are  asking  Members  to  defer  con- 
.slderation  of  such  issues  as  interim 
away-from-reactor  spent  fuel  storage, 
long-term  retrievable  surface  storage, 
the  State  planning  council  and  a  demon- 
stration phase  in  order  that  we  may 
establish  a  program  which  addresses  the 
fundamental  Issues. 

The  commitment  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  today  is  to  the  scope  of 
the  House  bill,  and  we  offer  this  bill  to 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  .should  there  be  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  our  objective 
will  be  limited  to  obtaining  an  agreement 
which  IS  confined  only  to  the  scope  of  the 
House  bill.  We  will  then  be  asking  our 
Senate  counterparts  to  also  defer  consid- 
eration of  peripheral  issues  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  an  agreement  on  the  es- 
sential point  of  an  orderly  program. 

Such  an  approach  is  not  simply  made 
on  the  basis  of  pohtical  factors,  but  is 
aLso  dictated  by  practical  considerations, 
in  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  in  this 
session  to  resolve  the  remaining  issues 
which  exist  between  H  R.  8378  and 
S  2189.  Thus,  this  bUl  is  being  offered  to 
the  Members  with  the  imderstanding 
that  whatever  pa.sses  the  House  today 
defines  the  .scope  of  what  will  be  offered 
to  the  Senate  and  that  issues  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  will  be  deferred 
for  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
Congress. 

Finally,  there  is  one  additional  point 
which  deserves  noting,  and  that  relates 
to  an  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  GoRE>  during  the  course  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  which  relates  to  an 
uranium  mill  tailing  site  in  Edgemont, 
S  Dak. 

In  our  efforts  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  Interior  Committee  and  Com- 
merce Committee  bills,  we  were  forced 
by  time  considerations  to  reach  a  rapid 


compromise  which  regrettably  did  not 
allow  time  for  full  consultation  on  all 
points  with  interested  Members,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  compromise  reached 
in  regard  to  the  uranium  mill  tailings 
amendment  is  now  not  satisfactory  to  its 
principal  sponsor,  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  regret  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee for  our  failure  to  achieve  his  de- 
sired objective. 

Because  the  method  under  which  we 
are  proceeding  prohibits  us  from  altering 
the  bill  at  this  stage,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  agreed  to  allow  the 
amendment  to  be  included  in  the  bill 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
dropped  in  the  conference. 

This  solution  is,  I  understand,  agree- 
able to  all  the  principals  involved,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abnor>  and  I  thank  both  gen- 
tlemen for  their  cooperation  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

The  amendment  which  is  being  offered 
today  was  considered  by  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  m  the  course  of  their 
markups  of  H.R.  6390.  and  was  rejected 
by  both  committees.  When  the  Commerce 
Committee  considered  the  issue  of  State 
participation,  it  adopted  a  procedure 
which  required  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  act  affirmatively  in  order  to  sustain 
a  State  review  board's  objection.  The 
provision  which  is  contained  in  HR 
8378  is  already  a  significant  modification 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  position, 
in  that  it  requires  aflBrmative  action  by 
only  one  House  of  Congress  in  order  to 
sustain  the  State  review  board's  petition 

Although  I  prefer  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's provision,  I  support  the  one- 
House  procedure  contained  in  H.R.  8378 
becau.se  it  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  approach  advocated  by  this 
amendment  and  that  contained  in  the 
Commerce  Committee's  version  of  the 
biU. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  a  State's  concern. 
H  R  8378  contains  numerous  additional 
provisions  which  a.ssure  that  a  State  re- 
view board,  constituted  under  State  law. 
will  be  a  full  participant  in  the  site  selec- 
tion process.  Section  106d>i2i  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  State  review  board  in 
performing  any  study  of  an  area  within 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  suitability  of  that  area  for  use  as  a 
repository  and  in  subsequently  develop- 
ing and  loading  any  repository.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion, is  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  to 
resolve  the  concerns  of  the  State. 

Section  106(d)(3)  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  State  review  board 
specifying  procedures  by  which  the  State 
review  board  may  study,  determine,  com- 
ment on  and  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  possible  health  and  safety, 
environmental  and  economic  impacts  of 
any  such  repository,  and  by  which  the 
Secretary  may  consider  and  respond  to 
comments  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  State  review  board. 


Section  106(c>  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  provide  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  needed  to  operate  the 
State  review  board.  Section  106(d)  <1) 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  and  other 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  con- 
struction or  authorization  of  a  waste  re- 
pository to  provide  the  State  review 
board  with  timely  and  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  determination  or  plans 
made  with  regard  to  the  siting,  develop- 
ment, design.  constructicMi,  operation  or 
regulation  of  a  repository. 

Thus,  duly  constituted  State  review 
boards  established  under  State  law  are, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  fully  ad- 
vised of  all  activities  of  any  Federal 
agency  in  regard  to  any  activity  relating 
to  the  selection  of  the  site  Tith  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State  and  are  provided  with 
substantial  funds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1,0  carry  out  their  work  We 
clearly  impose  upon  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  other  Federal  agencies  the 
responsibility  to  work  with  the  State  re- 
view boards  and  establish  a  mechanism 
to  assure  their  access  to  all  relevant  in- 
formation and  require  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  respond  to  the  State  re- 
view board's  concerns.  There  is  to  be 
full  cooperation  from  the  very  beginning 

In  addition  to  these  new  requirements, 
the  Department  of  Energv-  must  comply 
with  all  aspects  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  all  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Thus  there  will  be  every 
opportunity  for  the  State  re%'1ew  board 
or  any  other  interpsipd  party  to  raise 
any  concern  in  a  repulatory  prcx'eeding. 
H.R.  8378  provides  that  if  a  .State  re- 
view board  is  not  satisfied.  :t  m?y  peti- 
tion the  Congress  to  reject  *he  nomina- 
tion of  a  particular  site  and  this  peti- 
tion can  be  sustained  by  the  action  of 
just  one  House 

It  is  my  belief  that.  ha^Tnp  provided 
the  State  review  ooard  with  all  the  rele- 
vant data  and  with  the  fund.s  needed  to 
evaluate  that  data,  thf-  burden  should 
fall  upon  the  State  review  board  to  justi- 
fy its  petition  It  is.  after  all.  the  party 
which  is  raising  the  objection,  and 
should,  thereforp.  have  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  forth  the  burden  of  proof 

This  amendment,  however  would  al- 
low the  State  -eview  board  to  reiect  the 
location  of  a  repository  within  the 
State's  borders  without  having  estab- 
lished any  basis  for  its  rejection,  and 
then  require  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
act  within  a  short  perod  of  time  to  over- 
turn the  State  s  objection.  Under  this 
amendment,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  State  justify  its  action,  and  thus  this 
amendment  distorts  the  traditional  proc- 
e.ss  of  government  by  transferring  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  party  inlUat- 
ing  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement is  a  national  problem  which  re- 
quires responsible  Feaeral  actiMi.  This 
amendment  does  not  require  correspond- 
ing responsible  State  action,  but  is  in- 
stead an  invitation  to  object,  for  it  Im- 
poses upon  the  State  review  board  no 
responsibility  for  justifying  its  actlm. 
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HR  8378  provides  for  full  and  effec- 
tive consultation  and  participation  In  the 
site  selection  process  It  provides  for  Uie 
operation  of  the  normal  regulatory  proc- 
esses wherein  the  Department  of  EnerKy 
must  demonstrate  Its  proposed  reposi- 
tory compiles  with  all  applicable  rcKU- 
latory  requirements  It  provides  for  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  whereby  the  Department 
of  Energy  must  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
only  considered  alternative  disposal 
methods  but  also  alternative  sites.  It 
provides  for  responsible  action  by  the 
State  review  board  by  imtx>sing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  this  board  for  demon- 
strating that  the  nominated  site  Is  un- 
suitable for  use  as  the  location  for  a  re- 
pository Finally.  It  assumes  that  If  the 
Department  is  not  acting  responsibly, 
one  House  of  Congress  will  sustain  the 
State  s  objection. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  both 
Houses  of  Congres-s  are  capable  of  eval- 
uating the  State's  concern  and  of  act- 
ing when  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of 
Justice,  and  by  reflecting  that  opinion.  I 
believe  that  H  R  83  .'8  fully  protects  the 
State  from  unwarranted  Federiil  action. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleague  to  Join 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  In  re- 
jecting this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  the  time  at 
the  kindness  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  I  am  dellghtetl  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  UDALl.  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

I  just  appeal  to  everybody  to  vote  down 
the  Kastmayer  amendment  We  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  about  doing  something 
about  nuclear  waste  The  Kostmayer 
amendment  is  a  sincere  one.  It  has  some 
merit,  but  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
waste  disposal  bill  this  year  if  we  do 
not  take  the  bill  that  we  have  worked 
out  very  painfully  and  get  going  on  It. 

We  can  have  In  place  the  beginning  of 
a  structure  and  a  framework  of  a  settle- 
ment of  this  thing  that  has  dogged  us  for 
two  decades  We  need  a  nuclear  waste 
dLsposal  system  This  bill  will  Klve  it  to 
us,  but  not  If  we  have  the  Kostmayer 
amendment,  in  my  judgment  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  other  body  to 
agree  with  us  in  the  time  that  is  remain- 
ing 

Mr  DINOELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  concur 
fully  with  my  colleague. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  the  amount  of 
waste  Is  growing  The  peril  is  here  The 
need  to  resolve  the  problem  Is  present 
and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  have  a 
keen  knowledge  that  whether  you  are  for 
nuclear  power  or  not.  the  question  of  the 
storage  of  this  waste  lies  strongly  upon 
our  backs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Kostmayer  amendment,  adopt  the  bill, 
and  let  us  move  forward  with  all  care 
and  safeguards. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California     Mr    Oold- 

WATER  ) . 

Mr  OOLDWATER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  likewise  would  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Kostmayer  amendment 

I  think  what  we  are  looking  for  here  Is 
a  balance  I  think  what  the  two  commit- 
tees have  arrived  at  is  a  good  balance  and 
does  provide  proper  input  by  the  States. 

If  you  adopt  the  Kostmayer  amend- 
ment, in  essence  you  are  saying,  "We 
don  t  want  to  do  anything  with  nuclear 
wiiste  and,  in  fact,  we  do  not  want  any 
nuclear  power  " 

It  is  definitely  an  antinuclear  amend- 
ment 

•  Mr  I£f:  Mr  Speaker,  there  Ls  no 
single  factor  more  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  policy  than  for  public  accept- 
ance of  that  policy  And  this  can  only 
come  about  through  adequate  partici- 
pation by  Stale  governments  aiid  by  in- 
dividual Citizens  Without  atlequate  par- 
ticipation, the  elemeiil  of  credibility  will 

Ix-  lOfit. 

We  have  often  heard  the  complaints 
i>f  p<>ople  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  betoming  too  involved  in  the  daily 
lives  of  our  citizens,  and  tliat  an  effec- 
tive prooe.ss  to  channel  concerns  does  not 
exist  The  Kaslmayer-Roth-Santini 
amendment  will  insure  that  our  citizens 
voices  will  be  listened  Ui  liut  if  we  shut 
off  these  channels,  and  we  do  not  give 
our  individual  citizens  the  right  to  ask 
why  their  neighborhood  has  been  cho.sen 
lis  a  polcntuil  nuclear  waste  site,  then 
we  are  in  tact  separating  Government 
Irom  the  people 

.M  this  point  in  time  we  should  be 
working  to  mend  relations  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  One 
step  toward  improving  relations  will  be 
the  acceptance  of  this  amendment  Let 
us  start  now  to  build  an  effective  nuclear 
waste  policy  by  working  with  the  States, 
not  separating  them  from  the  process  • 
O  Mr  HOLLENBECK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  8378.  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  .^ct  This  measure  estab- 
li.shes  a  national  policy  for  disposing  of 
high-level  and  low-level  radioactive 
waste  nie  bill  currently  before  the 
House  IS  the  product  of  careful  negotia- 
tions between  the  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior Committees  and  it  enjoys  bipartisan 
support 

Under  the  nile.  only  one  amendment 
will  be  pxTmitted  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  m  opposuiR  the  Kast- 
mayer amendment  H  R  8378  already 
contains  provisions  that  assure  full  and 
effective  participation  in  the  site  se- 
lection process  by  the  States  The  pro- 
posed Kostmayer  amendment  will  permit 
State  review  boards  to  veto  the  selection 
of  a  repository  site  unless  both  bodies  of 
Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  re.solutlon 
overriding  that  veto  in  9il  days  I  t)elieve 
this  two-House  veto  provision  is  un- 
necessary and  favor  the  one-House  veto 
language  as  contained  m  the  commit- 
tee bill 

I  strongly  believe  that  H  R  8378  recog- 
nizes the  interest  of  the  States  In  the 
selection  process  and  Is  a  substantial  Im- 
provement over  existing  law  in  the 
Atomic  Energv  Act  Finally,  both  Juris- 
dictional committees  rejected  a  Kost- 
mayer-type  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  continue  to  oppose  this  un- 


wise amendment  and  adopt  the  commit- 
tee compromise  measure  After  careful 
study,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the 
compromise  provides  for  a  fair  balance 
between  State  and  Federal  responsibility 
on  the  sensitive  issue  of  radioactive  waste 
disposal  • 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  congratulate  our  Interior  and 
Interstate  ajid  Foreign  Commerce  col- 
leagues on  their  achievement  in  bridg- 
ing, with  HR.  8378.  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Regulation  and  Control  Act.  many  of  the 
diverse  oplniMis  concerning  nuclear 
waste  management.  Though  I  am  sure  al- 
most any  of  us  could  suggest  variations 
more  appealing  to  our  particular  philoso- 
phy and  cor^stltuency,  I  am  relieved  that 
we  have  been  able  to  set  aside  .some  of 
the  obstacles  of  cotnmlttee  jurisdictional 
and  philosophical  boundaries  which  so 
often  silence  or  confuse  the  cc«igresslonal 
voice  on  impiortant  policy  Issues 

Equally  important,  however,  ts  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  will  help  secure  the 
gains  in  policy  sophisticaton,  public  ac- 
ceptability, and  technical  Integrity  which 
were  brought  about  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's Interagency  Review  Group 
'IRG'  effort  on  nuclear  waste  policy  I 
Ijelieve  that  the  underlying  concept  of 
the  IRG  work  was  an  example  of  the 
finest  instincts  of  the  Carter  policy  ap- 
proach The  President  gave  strong  lead- 
ership to  an  initiative  designed  to  bring 
together  the  historically  feuding  or  un- 
coordinated Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
diverse  points  of  view  from  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  public,  and  achieved 
a  reasonable  con.sensus  on  a  difficult  pol- 
icy matter  Important  institutional  pre- 
cedents were  set  through  exploration  of 
the  notion  of  State  consultation  and  con- 
currence and  creation  of  the  State  plan- 
ning council  This  framework  may  have 
application  in  future  issues  far  beyond 
the  nuclear  waste  question,  as  further 
difficult  questions  of  shEinng  the  risk  and 
t)eneflts  of  a  complex  technological  so- 
ciety ari.se  in  our  Federal  system. 

Moreover,  much  progress  was  made  on 
understanding  what  was  needed  for  a 
credible  technical  program  A  scientific 
approach  Involving  .serious  exploration  of 
several  alternative  geologic  media  was 
defined,  one  with  the  resiliency  and 
adaptability  so  much  needed  when  en- 
gineering unknowns  are  faced.  Demon- 
stration experiments  for  component  sys- 
tems. Instead  of  relying  only  on  feasi- 
bility studies  and  document  preparation, 
were  emphasized  This  approach  can 
meet  many  of  the  concerns  raised  for  so 
many  years  by  the  technical  community, 
that  while  we  were  constantly  expressing 
confidence  In  our  ability  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  were  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  demoastrate  empirically  to 
a  justifiably  skeptical  public  that  tht  sys- 
tems would  work  as  planned. 

The  legislation  does  not.  of  course, 
speak  to  all  the.se  details  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  broad  congressional  endorse- 
ment to  the  policy  framework  of  the 
IRG,  and  In  that  sense  recognizes  what  I 
believe  Is  a  congressional  obligation  to 
speak  out  and  define  Its  position  on  this 
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long  festering  Issue.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  the  administration's  delay 
on  acting  on  its  own  commendable  IRG 
report,  and  feared  that  we  might  lose  all 
the  useful  momentum  and  consensus 
built  However,  the  President  did  finally 
give  it  the  full  endorsement  It  deserved, 
and  I  think  the  congressional  approval 
represented  here  will  secure  the  policy 
gains  made  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  col- 
leagues in  firming  up  the  mandate  for 
the  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  needed  for  the  nuclear 
waste  proprram.  I  believe  *hat  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  a  cooperative  and  mu- 
tually supportive  approach  with  our  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Interior  colleagues,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  together  on  this  Issue  • 
•  Mr  HTNSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rtse  In 
supix>rt  of  the  Kostmaver-Roth-Santini 
amendment  to  HR  8378.  legislation  to 
e.'stabllsh  a  national  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  commercial  nuclear  waste. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  currently  under  Investigation  as 
a  suitable  site  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  nuclear  wa.stes  Although  H  R.  8378 
contains  detailed  procedures  for  State 
participation  in  the  selection  of  a  site, 
this  does  not  euarantee  more  than  a  per- 
functory role  for  the  affected  State, 
States  need  to  fully  participate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  selecting  and 
licensing  of  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  site 
within  their  boundaries  and  to  be  in  true 
concurrence  with  key  Federal  decisions. 

For  this  reason.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  State  to  veto  its  selection 
as  a  site  and  to  require  that  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  disapprove  this  veto  in 
order  to  override.  This  amendment  would 
place  the  burden  of  petitioning  Congress 
on  the  Department  of  Energy,  not  the 
State  and  would  keep  Intact  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Many  advocacy  groups  including  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  support 
this  legislation  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Kostmayer-Roth-Santinl 
amendment.  I  urge  your  favorable  vote  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  823,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  iMr.  KOSTICAYER). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  KOSTMA'TER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  161.  nays  218. 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 


(Roll   No    682 

YEAS— 161 

Abdnor 

Gray 

Moaklegr 

ArVlabbo 

Guarlnl 

MoHett 

A.b^jela 

Guyer 

Mjntgomerj' 

Ambro 

Hagedom 

Moore 

Anderson,  HI. 

HaJl,  Tex. 

Musto 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Harkln 

Nolan 

Aahbrook 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Aspln 

Heftel 

Oberstar 

A  u  Coin 

Hlghtower 

Obey 

Bauznan 

HUison 

Ottinger 

Bedeii 

Holt 

Pau: 

BeUenson 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Rl&ggl 

Hopkins 

Petri 

BUu<ham 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Blajicixard 

Hughes 

Pursell 

Bo«B8 

Hutchinson 

RatiaU 

Bi>tilor 

Hulto 

Range! 

Bon,ker 

Jacobs 

Ratchford 

Breaux 

Jpffords 

Rlnaldo 

Brlnkiev 

JeffrleB 

Rosenthal 

BiDdhead 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Jones,  N  C 

Rusao 

Brown,  Ca'.lf. 

Kastenmeler 

Sabo 

Burion.  .John 

K<i74^n 

Santlnl 

Burton,  PliUIlp 

Kemp 

SelberUng 

Carr 

Kllde« 

Senaenbrenner 

c:ay 

Klmlneaa 

Shannon 

Coe:ho 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kostmayer 

Snowe 

Daschle 

Kramer 

Slang  eland 

Davis,  Mlcli 

lAfalce 

Stokes 

Deckard 

Latta 

Stiuldfl 

Dell  urns 

Leach,  Iowa 

Sysiar 

Dixon 

Leach,  La. 

Tauzln 

Donnelly 

Lee 

Traxler 

Downey 

Leland 

UUman 

DrUian 

Lewis 

Vander  Jagt 

Early 

Livingston 

Vento 

Elgar 

Long,  La 

Walgren 

Edwards   Calif 

Lott 

Watklns 

Edwards.  Okla 

LOWTJ 

Waxman 

Emerr 

McDade 

Weaver 

Erdahl 

McDonald 

VFelss 

Erlenborn 

Magulre 

White 

Ertel 

Markey 

Whltiaker 

Evans,  Del 

Marlenee 

Whltten 

Ferraro 

Marriott 

Williams.  Mont 

Fish 

Matsul 

WDUams.  Ohio 

Florto 

Mlkulskl 

Wlrth 

Ford.  Train 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Fcmntaln 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wolpe 

FYenzel 

Mlnlsh 

Tatron 

Gln.?rlcri 

Mltche',  Md 

Zeterettl 

Gllctman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
NAYS— 218 

AkAka 

Ckjnable 

Glnn 

A-exander 

Conte 

Gold  water 

Anderson. 

Consen 

Gonzalez 

CaJlf 

Corcoran 

Cioodilng 

Andrews. 

CX.tter 

Gore 

N.Dak.. 

Coughlln 

GradlBOQ 

Annunzlo 

Courier 

Grassley 

Anthony 

Crockett 

Green 

Applegrale 

D'Amouro 

Grlsham 

Archer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gudger 

Atkinson 

Daniel,  R  W 

Hamilton 

Badham 

Danlelstin 

Hammer- 

Bafalls 

Dannemeyer 

schmldt 

Bailey 

DbvIs,  S  C 

Hansen 

Barnard 

de  la  Garza 

Harris 

Barnes 

Derrick 

Harsha 

Beard.  Tenn 

Derwlnakt 

Heckler 

Benjamin 

Dcvlne 

Hefner 

Bennett 

Dicks 

HUlls 

BereuKr 

Dlnge'a 

Holland 

BevlU 

E>omsn 

Hollenbeck 

Boland 

Dougherty 

Hofton 

Boiling 

Duncan,  'i'enn 

Howard 

Bouquard 

Eckhardt 

Hubbard 

Brademas 

Edwards.  Ala 

HjTle 

Brooks 

Fvajis,  Ga. 

Ichord 

Brown.  Ohio 

Evans.  Ind 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Fan- 

Jones,  Okla 

Buciianan 

Fascell 

Jones.  Tenn 

Burgenrer 

Fa7lo 

Lagomarslno 

Burllson 

Flndley 

Lecl«rer 

Butler 

Fisher 

Lehman 

Byron 

Flthlan 

Leat 

Campbell 

Fllppo 

Le  vitas 

C&raiiey 

Foley 

Lloyd 

Carter 

Forsjthe 

Loeffler 

Chapp«il 

Fowler 

Long,  Md. 

Cheney 

F\iqua 

Lujan 

CT.ausen 

CJaydoB 

Luken 

{Cleveland 

Gephardt 

Lundlne 

CI  lager 

Glalmo 

Lungren 

Coleman 

Gibbons 

McClory 

Coiling,  Tex. 

GUman 

McClcskejr 

McCormack 

PrttchaPd 

.Staggers 

McHugh 

Quaj']« 

bi.au.cn 

McKlnney 

Qui. .en 

StenhoLm 

M&dL<;an 

RaLsback 

Stewart 

Marks 

Regula 

Stockman 

MarUn 

Reuss 

Stratton 

Mavroules 

Rltter 

Stump 

MazzoU 

Roberts 

Swift 

Mica 

Robinson 

Scrmms 

Michel 

Roe 

Z^^^ 

Mlneta 

Rose 

Taylor 

Mollohan 

Roetenkowskl 

Thomas 

Moorhead. 

RO'asselot 

Trtble 

CaUf. 

Roybal 

UdaU 

Murphy,  m. 

Royer 

Van  Deeriln 

Murphv,  Pa. 

Rudd 

Vanlk 

MurthA 

SatterSeld 

Volkmer 

Myers,  Ind 

Sawyer 

Walker 

Nate  her 

Sclieuer 

Whltehurst 

Ne'.Bon 

Schulze 

Whltiey 

NlchclB 

Sebellus 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dakar 

Sharp 

Wllaon.  Tex. 

Panetta 

She  by 

Winn 

Pashayan 

Shumway 

Wright 

Patten 

Skelton 

Wydier 

Patterson 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wyile 

Pease 

Smith.  Nebr 

Young,  Fla. 

Pepper 

Snyder 

Young.  Mo. 

Peyeer 

SOlATZ 

Zablockl 

Porter 

Spence 

Preoier 

St  0«rmaln 

Prtce 

Stack 

NCrr  VOTINO — 63 

Ashley 

Garcia 

Nedzl 

Bald  us 

Gramm 

O  Brlen 

Beard    RI 

Hall,  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Bethune 

Hance 

Richmond 

PoDer 

HanJoy 

Rodlno 

Bowen 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

Cavanaujh 

Jenrette 

Shuster 

Chlsholm 

Johnson.  Colo 

Solomon 

CoiUns.  11  i. 

KeUy 

Spellman 

Cormac 

Leath,  Tex 

S-ark 

Crane.  Philip 

McKwen 

Steed 

Dickinson 

McKajr 

TTiocnpson 

Dodd 

Ma  this 

Wampler 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Mattox 

WUsc.n   C  H 

Ei^llsh 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Wyatt 

Fen  wick 

Motll 

Yates 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Young.  Aiaska 

Frost 

Neal 

n   1640 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  fcrilowlng 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Hanlev  for.  with  Mr.  Bethune  against. 

Mrs  Chlsholm  for.  with  Mr  Philip  M. 
Crane  against 

Mr  Garcia  for.  with  Mr   Dickinson  against 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mrs  Pen- 
wlck  against 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr 
Kelly  against. 

Mr    Mottl  for.  with  Mr    O'Brien  against 

Mr  Richmond  for,  with  Mr  Shuster 
against 

Mr  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr   Wampler  ag&lnst 

Mr  Ctorman  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Thompson  with  Mr   Cavanaugh. 

Mr    Baldus  with  Mr    Oramm 

Mr    Bowen  with  Mr    Solomon 

Mr  Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado. 

Mr    Nedzl  with  Mr   McEwen. 

Mr    Stark  with  Mr    Wyatt. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Yates. 

Mr  Ireland  with  Mr  Jenrette 

Mr    Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Ashley 

Mr   Dodd  with  Mr   Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr    English   wrlth   Mr    Duncan  of  Ore^n 

1ST   Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr   Froet 

Mr    Hance  with  Mr   Leath  of  Texas 

Mr    Mathls  with  Mr   Neal 

Mr    McKay  with  Mr    Steed 

Mr  Mattox  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson 
of  California. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
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Messrs  ICHORD,  GR.\SSLFV.  JONES 
of  Tenni^spi>  ajid  Mrs  SMITH  of  Ne- 
braska changed   their  votes   from  '•yea 

Mess's  FORD  of  Tennessee.  STOKES, 
W\TKINS  CRAY.  WHITT:,  DON- 
NEU.Y.  PICKLK,  HAOEDORN,  and 
YATRON  chained  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  bill  wiis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rend  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Sf>eaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  823,  I  call  up  from  the 
Speaker's  table  for  immediate  consid- 
eration the  Senate  bill  I S.  2189'  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  Federal  storage  of 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power 
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Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Decevihrr  3,  19 SO 


GENERAi-  LEAVE 


Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  psk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  withm  which 
.o  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  legislation  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re(4ue.it  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARTHER  MK^SAOE  niOM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced   that    the    Senate    had    passed 


^^ without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 

plants,  to  set  forth  a  Federal  policy  and     of  the  following  title: 

initiate  a  program  for  the  disposal  of  nu-         h  R.  8235  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 


clear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

D  1650 

MOTION    orreBED    bt    mr     ddall 

Mr.  UDALX..   Mr.   Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Ud*ll  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 

enuctlng  clause  of  the  Senate    ;1U.  3    2189 

and   Insert   in   ileu  thereof  the   text  of  HR 

8378.  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read .  "A  bill  to  estab- 
lish licensed  permanent  repositories  for 
transuranic  waste,  hinh-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  spent  fu-1.  to  authorize  Stat« 
compacts  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  regional  repositories  for  low- 
level  radioactive  waste,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <HR.  8378  i  was 
la.d  on  the  table. 

APPOINTME^^^  or  comfhices  on  s.  ai89 

>Tr-nnN     OFTERED     BT     MR      CT  ALL 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
r\nion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr  Udall  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  amendments  to  the  Sena'e  bill  (S. 
2189)  to  establish  licensed  permanent  re- 
positories for  transuranic  waste,  high-level 
'adloactlve  waste,  and  spent  fuel,  to  author- 
ize State  compacts  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  repositories  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  request  a  conference  with  tlie 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
nbiPction  to  t^f  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ari.'ona '  Tlir  Chair  hears 
none  and.  without  objection,  appoints 
thf   followmK   conferees.    Messrs    Stag- 

GFRS.  IJlNCEl  L.  OTTINCER.  SiIARP.  MaR- 
KEY.    llDAI.l..    HrCKABY.    VeNTO.    KoS7M\Y- 

ER.  Santini.  Derrick.  Broyhu.!..  Browv 
of  Ohio.  Corcoran.  Litjan.  Symms.  and 
Cheney. 


the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Compact,  and  to  authorize  tne  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  others,  co  cooperate 
with    the   planning   agency   t^ereby   created 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
6942 >  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations fcr  the  fiscal  year  1981  for 
international  security  and  development 
assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  f jr  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  th? 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
7584)  entitled  ".\n  art  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  aeencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Tlie  me-ssase  also  announced  that  thf 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  28. 
31.  49.  74.  75.  82.  and  89  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bllL;  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  568  An  act  to  authorize  approprlatljnr 
for  activities  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  flscal  year  1981.  and  to 
promote  the  full  use  of  human  resources  In 
science  ajid  technology  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing 'program  to  increase 
substantially  the  contribution  and  advance- 
ment of  women  and  minorities  In  actentlflc. 
professional,  and  technical  careers,  anl  for 
other  purposes:    and 

S  1835  An  act  to  extend  the  Joint  Fund- 
ing Stmpllflcatlon  Act  of  1974. 


ENROLLED  HU.I  S  SIGNED 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Arimm  fratio!)  rp;wrtod  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

traly  enrolleu  bilL'-  of  tl'.e  House  of  the 


following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
sitined  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  6086  An  art  to  provide  for  the  8«-ttle- 
ment  and  payment  of  clalm.'=  of  V  S  civilian 
and  military  personnel  against  the  L'nlted 
States  for  losses  resulting  !rom  arts  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  U  S  Qovernment 
or  Its  representatives  In  a  f^relgi.  country 
or  from  an  authorized  evacuation  of  per- 
sonnel from  a  foreign  country. 

HR  6211  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Issue  certa'n  pa'ents 
vinde-  the  Color  of  Title  Art. 

H  R  8942  An  *ct  to  authorize  "ipproprla- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  vear  1981  (or  lii'ernailon'*! 
security  and  development  asi!:8tance  the 
Peace  Ci-rps.  ar.d  refugee  aaslstence.  and  for 
uther  purposes. 

H  R  7466  An  act  to  amend  section  3102  •:>: 
title  5.  Ur.Ued  States  Code,  ivnd  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  ComrrJttee  Act  to 
p?rmlt  the  em^'loymen*  >'  r.-r^'  r.a:  as- 
sistants for  handicapped  Federal  employees 
both  at.  their  regular  duty  station  and  *hl!e 
on  travel  status; 

H  R  7584  An  act  making  approprlatlCM 
for  the  Departments  of  Stare.  Justice,  anc 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  sgfn- 
clcs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .^cpiemb^r  jO. 
1981    and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  7805  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  .-Vmerlcan  Folltllfe  Center  for 
fiscal  .ears  1982.  1983.  and  1384:  and 

H  R  8228  An  act  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  shall  be  declared  non- 
navigable. 
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ADJOURNMETJT 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Ppr,' ker.  1  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  mo'vlon  was  agreed  to:  acco.-iii'igly 
•  at  9  o'clock  ind  56  mlnute.s  p.rn  >.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. December  4.  1980.  at  10  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMU.MCATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  rCXTV.  executive 
communications  were  tak-^n  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  p.s  follows: 

6751.  A  communication  from  tne  rrefHen* 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  appropriations  fo»  flscal  year  ;98i  for  trie 
Railroad  Accoimtlng  Principle.-;  B.:«id  (H 
Doc  No  98-3911  to  lh«  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation and  ordered  'o  t?  printed. 

5752  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .SecreUry 
of  Defense  (Comptrol'er).  trin.smlttlng  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  pe.'.od  No- 
vembjr  15.  1980  to  February  15.  1981  pursu- 
ant to  10  US  C  139(b):  to  the  Conurlttee  o:: 
.^rmed  Services. 

675:^  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
ihj  Army  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed closure  of  Vint  HUl  f  arn.s  titatlon.  Vir- 
ginia, and  related  reallnements.  pursuant  to 
section  CI  I  of  Pub:ic  iJiw  89-:88;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcei 

5754  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secxetary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  S'ate  Departments 
Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  permission  to  transfer  ccrtsln  U  S.-^>rigln 
(iefens*  equipment  to  Turkey  ir.d  Greece 
Turs"ant  to  section  3  of  the  Arms  Fxpo.-- 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

5755.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  his  semiannual  report 
on  expenditures  covering  th-*  period  April  1 
through  September  30.  1980.  pursuant  to 
«ertlo!.  ;noit))  of  P'bllc  lav  88-454  a^ 
aniended;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

57.56  A  lett»r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era:   of    the    Ur.l'ed    States,    transmitting  • 


report  on  the  need  for  review  and  reappraisal 
of  policies  on  U  S  citizen.'^  studying  medicine 
sbroad  iHRD-81  32.  November  21.  1980 1; 
lolnilv  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  Education  and  Labor.  Interstate 
and  Foreit-n  c<  mir.erce,  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAQ^  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinK  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FOLEY  Committee  on  Aprlcultare 
Supplemental  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  302 1  bp  2i  of  the  Cont;ressional  Budg. 
ft  Act  I  Kept  No  9&  1481,  Pt  II)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  L'DALL  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  rept.rt  en  S  2333  (Rept.  No.  96- 
1520)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  SEIBmLLN'G  Committee  of  confer- 
ence Conference  rep<irt  on  HR  5487  i  Rept 
No.  96-1521)    Orcli-red  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.'ie  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
vere  introduced  and  severally  referred 
a.s  follows 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  8407  A  bl.l  to  amend  the  Federal 
food.  Dru<.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
that  any  label  or  advertising  of  an  alcoholic 
beverage  contain  a  statement  warning  con- 
s'imers  of  ;xisslble  hcallh  hazard'  a.ssociated 
with  the  beverage,  unless  coniparaole  label- 
ing or  advertising  requirements  are  in  effect 
under  any  other  Federal  law:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intersta'e  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  COHCOR.\N 
HR  6408  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  modify  certain  adrr inlt'rative 
procedures  in  order  to  expedite  proceedings 
of  the  Fedc-al  Encj-.  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  fo.-  other  purpose;.,  to  the  Co.mrnll- 
lee  on  Interstate  ar.d  Foreign  Ci  nimerce 

By  Mr  PHILIP  .M  CRANL 
HR.  8409  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Umd  Management 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  establish 
a  residence  on  such  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DANIELSON: 
HR  8410.  A  bin  to  provide  a  uniform  time 
for  the  closing  of  the  polling  places  In  all 
e  ectlons  of  the  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpcies;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  DRINAN: 
HR  6411  A  bill  to  Insure  that  the  full  cost 
of  a  nuclear  power  generating  facility  Is  pro- 
vided for  over  the  useful  life  of  each  such 
facility,  and  for  rther  p  irpo<;es  io'n'lv  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Iiter.-,tnie  and   Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
HR  8412  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fede-al 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  pavment  of  claims  resulting  frm  a  cer- 
tain discharge  of  oentachloroohenol  into  the 
MlssisMppl  River  Gulf  outlet,  to  the  Comm.t- 
tee   on    Public    Works    and    Transportation. 

Bv  Ms  DAKAR 
HR  8413  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reenue  Code  r  f  l9'-4  to  provide  fo-  the  ex- 
clusion from,  gross  Income  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  rc-el-ed  bv  Individuals  who 
nave  attained  aee  55;  to  the  Committee  on 
*ays  and   Mean.s 
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By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HR  8414  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  States  reduce  the  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  payable  for 
any  week  by  the  amount  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    SE3BERL1NG   (for  himself  and 
Mr   RrcDLA  i 
HR   8415    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mount  McKlnley.  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    FINDLEY: 
HJ    Res    639    Joint  resolution  to  call  ati 
Atlantic  Convention;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsor? 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R    160:   Mr    C  orcoRa.v. 

H  R   652     Mr    Fithia.s- 

H  R    6709     Mr    jEfTORDS 

H  R    7046     Mr    MoKFETT 

HR    7445     Mr    Dannemeyeb 

HR    7687     Mr   JOTORDS  and  Mrs   Fenwtck 

HR  7688  Mr  Winn.  Mr  Goldwatlr.  and 
Mr    Tbaxler 

H  R    7928     Mr    Fascfix  and  Mr    KucH-s 

HR    7934:   Mr    Moftett 

HR  7946:  Mr  Grassley  Mr  Hillis,  Mr 
HoRTON.  and  Mr   LACOMARtiNO 

HR   8119     Mr    Lacomahsino 

H  R    8145:  Mr    Akaka. 

HR   8288.   Mr    Gilman 

H  7   Res   300:  Mr   Mnsro 

HJ    Res    389     Mr    Hammeeschmidt 

H  J  ^Res  031  Mr  Colmns  of  Texas.  Mr 
BUTLER.  Mr  Brcwn  of  California,  and  Mr 
MrrcHf.L  of  Maryland 

H   Com   Res  418.  Mr  Hinson. 

H  Con  Res  445:  Ms  Fereaho  and  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee 

H  Con  Re.-^  430:  Mr  Whittakeh  Mr  Hydf 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr    FrgtJA    and  Mr   Jr.rroRns 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause   6  of  rule  XXIII.   pro- 
posed   amendments    were   submitted    as 

follows: 

HR   6417 
By  Mr    FRTEL 
(Amendmcii'    to    the    amendment    m    the 
nature  of  a  substitute.) 

— Page   24.   aiter   line    13.   insert    tl;e   follow- 
ing: 

■•(iv)  Notwithstanding  any  o'her  proViSlDn 
of  tnis  suoparagraph  except  as  otherwise 
provided  iii  this  clause  no  urbanized  area 
with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more  shall 
je  appon:oi;ed  an  umouht  under  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  fiscal  year  begir.tMng  after 
September  30.  1981.  and  ending  oefore  O-to- 
ber  1.  198';.  which  1;  less  th:in  the  amount 
apportioned  to  such  urbaniz  d  area  lor  t;  e 
fiscal  year  endii;g  September  30  1981.  under 
paragraphs  ill  21,  '3i.  and  f4i  of  sub- 
section a)  of  this  section  ?f.  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30  1981 
tnd  ending  before  October  1.  1985,  the 
amount  appropriated  und'-r  subparagrinh 
■A'  a!  this  paragraph  is  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  under  paragraphs  <Ii 
<2) .  (  31 .  and  i4  I  of  this  subsec'ion  and  sec- 
tion IB  of  this  Ac:  for  the  fiscal  year  erO-f 
-eptember  30.  1981.  no  urbanised  aren  with 
a  population  of  200.000  or  more  shall  he 
a;  portioned  a  percei.tape  cf  the  amount  ap- 
propriated und^r  siibparagrapli  lAi  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  the  percentage 
It    was    apportioned    of    the    amount    appro- 


priated under  such  paragraphs  and  such  sec- 
.lon  18  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1931  Nothing  In  this  clause  shai:  re- 
suit  In  a  change  In  tr.c  percentage  appor- 
o  led  under  clause  1 1 )  .  (11 '  ,  or  ( 111  i  of  sub- 
paragraph I  B  I  ol  this  paragraph  lor  any  fis- 
cal year  ". 

By  Mr    MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
(Amendment    to    th.e   aniendment    In   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  • 
— Page  11,  after  l.ne  17.  insert  the  following 

MARYLANO    TRANSPORTATION    AtrTHORITT 

Sec  110  IE)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Art  au- 
thorizing the  State  of  Maryland  by  and 
through  Its  State  Roads  Corr.misslon  nr  the 
successors  of  said  Commission  to  construct, 
mai-italn  ar.d  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streams,  rivers  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  State'  .  ap- 
proved April  7,  1938  and  the  Act  of  June  16 
l'-t8  (62  Stat  463,  Pjblic  Law  654  80th  Con- 
cress),  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1967  (81  Stat  '  466  Public  Law  144. 
90:h  Congresc)  are  hereby  repealed 

(b)  The  Stat^  of  Mar;;  land   by  and  thrxjugh 
the   Mary-land   Transportation    Authority   or 
the  successors  cf  such  -Authority    is  author- 
ized, subie-t   to  al'   appllcatole  Federal  laws 
I  1  )     to    continue    to    oollect    tolls   after    the 
date  of  enactm.ent   of   this  Act   from   Its  ex- 
isting  transpcTtatlon    facilities   projects,   as 
defined   on    the  date   of  enactment   of   this 
Act   in   the   laws  of    the   State   of  Maryland, 
and  (2 1   to  use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls 
for  transportation  projects  of  the  type  which 
the  State  or   the   Maryland   Ti^jn-iportation 
AttiiOrlty  is   authorized  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, or  maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Mar>-land   as  .«uch  la^-s  exist  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr    SHUSTER: 
I  Amendment    to   the   amendment   In   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  ) 
-Pige  5   line  9.  strike  out    'substantial"  and 
n^ert    in    lieu    thereof    "!ncrea.">ed" 
-Page   5-   line    11.   after   "such"   insert    'in- 
creased" 

--Page   10    strike  out   line    11   and   all   that 
follows  through  line  17  on  page  11 
— Page   12.  line,?   18  and   19    strike  out  "new 
or  Increased" 

— Page  12  lines  2C  and  21  strike  out  "ae 
the  res'Jl*  of  anv  amendment  made  by  this 
.\ct". 

-Page    13.   strike   out   line    1    and   a:i    that 
fellows  through  lire  4  on  page  14 
—  Page    14.    strike   out   line   5   and   all    that 
follows  through  line  17 
—Page  14.  after  line  17   insert  the  following: 

SATETY    HAZAB-QS 

Set,  206  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
cf  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be  as- 
sessed under  section  ::  shall  'be  tr  ar.  amount 
equal  to  80  per  cen'um  of  the  net  project 
cost  except  where  th=  Secretary-  determines 
•hat  such  project  is  intended  to  correct  pub- 
!'c  transportaticn  safet'.-  hazards  The  Fed- 
r-ral  grant  fcr  any  stjch  public  transporta- 
tion safety  project  sh?i:  be  in  an  amcunt 
equal  to  90  per  centum  cf  the  net  project 
cost  " 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly 

--Page  16  lines  13  and  14  strike  0"t  "1QR2 
through  1935  not  less  than  20  per  centum" 
a::d  insert  In  lieu  thereof  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  not  .Tiore  thai,  the  amount  here- 
after referred  to". 

-Page  15.  line  17  after  "nghts-of-way  i " 
iiisert  a  -'icn  and  the  following  "$800,000,- 
000  for  the  flscal  yea.-  ending  September  30 
1S81:  $650,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.-eptember  30,  I98i:  $710,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  Sep-ember  30  1983  $770  OCO.- 
COO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemiier  30. 
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19ft4.  »a40.000,000  for  the  flscAl  ye»r  ending 

September  30,  1986;". 

— P»«e  16.  lines  17  »nd  18.  strike  out  "shUl  be 

•T»UabIe  for  such  purposes". 

—Page  15.  line  35.  strike  out  the  quoUUon 

marks  and  the  final  period. 

— Page  16.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  following 

"(O)  In  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1980.  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)(3)(A)  may  be  set  aside 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  20  " 
—Page  16.  strike  out  lines  1  through  4  and 
Insert  the  following 

8«c  207  Section  4(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1981;"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  after  "1982  and  InsertlnK 
In  neu  threr«of  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing "»136,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  »150.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30  1984.  and  $170- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

—Page  16.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10 
—Page   18,  strike  out  lines   ll    throuRh   19 
— Page  18,  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  17 
— Page    19,    strike    out    lines    12    through    14 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnK 

(1)  In  paragraph  (l)iB)  by  striking  out 
"In  each  fiscal  year  for  ihe  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  September  30, 
1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  1925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  $975,000,000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  l98;i 
$1,015,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  $1.066  000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  .10.  1985   ', 

—  Pa^e    19,   strike   out    lines    15    through    17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)iB)  by  striking  out 
"and  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "$290,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  $348- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber ,30,  1983,  $405, (XX). (XX)  fnr  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  $465,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985  ■  , 

— Page    19,    strike    out    lines    18    through    20 
and  Insert  in   lieu  therei>f   the  following 

(3)  In  paragraph  (.liiB)  by  striking  out 
"and  $160,000,000  for  the  fi.sca!  year  ending 
September  30.  1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "$180  000  0<X)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982  $200  - 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnfr  September 
30.  1983.  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing September  .30,  1984;  and  $240  000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  .10  ;<t85", 
— Page  19,  after  line  20.  ln.sert  the  following: 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4)(Ai  by  striking  out 
"In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  "In  fiscal  years  1979  through 
1985.  Inclusive"; 

— Page    19,   strike   out   lines   21    through    33 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

(5)  In  paragraph  (4)(B)  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following  "$480,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983:  $520.000000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  and  $'i50,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985  " 
—Page  19.  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  6  on  page  26 
—Page  35.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  18  on  page  27 

— Page  27.  strike  out  line   17  and  ail  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  28 
— Page  28.  strike  out  lines  4  and  6  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


VKSAN  MASS  TBANSFT  APPmOPatATIOM 

»v*iLA8ii.rrT 

Sac     211     SeoUon    5(c)(3)    of    the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
—Page   28.   strike   out   lines    11    through    18 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly 

Page  38,  sulke  out  line  17  and  all  that 
follows   through  line  6  on   page  30 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  30,  strike  out  lines  22  and  33 

—Page  31,  strike  out  lines  1   through  13 

Redeslgitate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly 

Page   31,   strike   out   lines    14   through   23 

Redmlgnate    succeeding    sections    a(xord- 

Ingly 

Page  32,  strike  out  lines   1   through  9  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 
riiaMULA    c«ANT    paocsAM    roa    aseas    othd 

THAN     URBANI/.ED    ACCAS 

Str  217  Subsection  (b)  of  section  18  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
Lh  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "The 
program  of  project*  shall  be  developed  by 
the  State  In  cooperation  with  the  affected 
elected  officials  of  local  governmenu  and 
with  the  subBtate  planning  agency.  If  any. 
except  that  If  a  program  Is  operated  directly 
by  the  Slate.  It  shall  be  developed  after 
consultation  with  all  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  any  substate  planning  agency 
The  State  Is  encouraged  to  pass  through 
funds  authorized  under  subsection  (d)  to 
substate  planning  aj^encles  to  assUt  In 
carrying  out  this  process  " 

Page  :!2,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17 
and   Insert   In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TERMINAL    DEVELOPMENT    ALTHoaiZATlON 

Sec  218  Section  21(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tran.sportatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
strUliiK  out  'and  September  30,  1982  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "Sep- 
tember ,10,  1982,  September  30,  1983  Septem- 
Ix-r  30,    1984.  and  September  30,    1985" 

Page  32,  strike  out  lines  18  through  26 
and   insert  In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

INTT-RC  FTY     BUS    SERVICE    AtH  HORI7.ATION 

Sec  219  Section  22(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tran,sportallon  Act  of  1964  l.s  amended  by 
striking  out  and  September  30,  1982  "  and 
in.serting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "Sep- 
temt)er  M).  1982,  September  30.  1983.  Septem- 
ber 30    1984    and  -September  30.   1985  " 

Page  33.  line  12.  Insert  "unsafe"  after  "In- 


line   14.   strike   out  "he   believes 
line  17.  strike  out  "or  altematlT* 


vestlgate  " 
fage   33. 
may" 

Page  33. 
nipans 

PftK*"    33.    '!"'   25     Insert    quotation   marks 
and   a  period  after  the  period 
— Page  34.  strike  out  lines  1  through  6. 

Page   34.   strike   out    lines   6   through    IB 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly 

— Pa«e  36  strike  oiit  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  6  <«i  page  43  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

Sec  223  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
'I  r«nsp<Trtatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  b; 
adding  at  the  end  theret>f  the  following  new 
Mibsei-tlorn 

■(d)  I  1)  Any  State,  or  re<-lpleiit  ot  F*pderal 
financial  aasL^tanre  indfr  section  J.  or  re- 
cipient designated  U>  re<eKe  or  dispense 
funds  under  section  5  of  tJils  Ai-t.  may  suP- 
nilt  a  program  respeclJng  traJis-portaUon  i«f 
handicapped  persons  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  The  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  ArchlteLtural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  .shall  apprrjve  any 
program  i  Including  a  program  providing 
transportation  of  handicapped  pcrsotis 
through  facilities  other  than  farllltlee  used 
by  the  State  or  recipient  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  the  general  pixbllc)    saibmltted 


under  this  subaectlon  wtUch  the  Secretary 
determines  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram respecting  tranaportatloQ  of  haiull- 
cApped  persooa  under  this  subaeotloD 
which — 

"lA)  provides  that  at  least  3  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  18  of  this  Act  to  the  State  or 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  re- 
cipient under  section  6  of  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  expended  In  pnyvldlng 
transportation  for  h&ndlcapped  persons,  ex- 
cept that  Uie  Secret*ry  may  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  such  Federal  funds  below  3  per 
centum  or  waive  such  requirement  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  program  with 
such  waiver  will  still  comply  with  subpara- 
graphs (B) .  (C) .  and  iD)  of  this  paragraph. 

"  ( B I  provides  th»t  the  State  or  recipient 
will  provide  tranaportAtlon  to  handicapped 
persons  In  the  are*  In  which  the  StAte  or 
recipient  provides  mass  transportation  to  the 
general  public. 

"(C)  provides  that  If  the  State  or  recipient 
will  charge  a  fare  for  transporting  a  handl- 
ra-  ped  person,  such  fare  will  not  be  more 
than  the  fare  charged  by  the  State  or  re- 
cipient for  transporting  by  mass  transporta- 
;liin  facilities  a  menxber  of  the  general 
public   a  comparable   distance,    and 

"iD)  provides  that  If  the  State  or  re- 
cipient will  provide  transportation  to  s 
handicapped  person  up>on  request  such 
transportation  must  be  provided  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  re- 
quest 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  program 
under  this  subsection  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 

■  i3»  The  Secretary  shall  not  approne  a 
program  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  unaer  this  subsection  un- 
less the  community  of  handicapped  persona 
fur  whom  such  transportation  will  be  pro- 
vided Is  corLsulted  by  the  State  or  recipient  In 
the  development  of  such  program 

•|4)  A  State  or  recipient  msy  amend  a 
program  approved  under  this  section  If  (Ai 
the  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Compliance 
Board,  determines  that  the  program  as 
amended  compiles  with  this  subsection,  and 
(Bi  such  amendments  were  developed  In 
con.suUatlon  with  the  community  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  whom  the  transportation 
Is  being  provided 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law  or  any  re;;ulatlon  If  a 
State  or  recipient  has  a  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  such 
State  or  recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  relstlni?  to 
discrimination  against  the  handicapped  to 
the  extent  that  such  provision  of  law  re- 
lates  to  trans- ortath'n  of  the  handicapped 

■(fii  Each  State  and  recipient  for  which 
a  I  r<igram  respecting  transportation  of 
handicapped  persons  Us  approved  under  this 
subsection  shall  annually  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  State  or  recipient  Is  com- 
plying with  such  program 

"(7)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  a  State  or  recipient  with  an  anpr.Tsied 
program  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persot.s  Is  not  providing  such  trana- 
p.  irtatlon  In  accordance  with  lu  program,  the 
.Scrretary  shall  issue  an  order  reqii!rtn(?  such 
State  or  recipient  to  comply  with  Its  pro- 
gram 

•■(Bi  If,  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  an  order  under  nib- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  notice  and  an  OPP^J'' 
t unity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the  record. 
•hat  the  State  or  recipient  Is  not  providing 
transportation  to  handicapped  persons  inac- 
cordance  with  lu  approved  program,  no  Fed- 
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eral  funds  may  be  made  available  to  the 
State  or  to  the  recipient  under  section  3.  6. 
or  18  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  later  deter- 
mines that  the  State  or  recipient  u  providing 
transportation  to  handicapped  persons  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  program,  the  Secretary 
may  resume  making  available  such  Federal 
funds  to  the  State  or  recipient. 

"(8)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
new  fixed  rail  system  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  general  public  which  Is  con- 
structed after  January  1,  1970.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph  the  term  "new  fixed  rail  system' 
does   not    include    the    replacement,    repair, 
restoration,  or  extension  of  any  fixed  rail  sys- 
tem In  exUtence  on  December  31.  1969.". 
—Page  36,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  43. 
—Page  43.  strike  out  lines  7  through  17. 
—Page  44.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 

DEPlMrriUNS 

SKt.  226.  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "separate 
right-of-way"  the  following:  "or  rails",  and 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
also  means  a  public  transportation  facility 
which  uses  a  fixed  catenary  system  and  uti- 
lizes a  right-of-way  usable  by  other  forms  of 
transportation: ". 
—Page  44.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 

commutes    rail    PASSENCZB    BKBVm 

Bec.  325  The  Urban  Mass  Ttansportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COMMtrm    RAII.    PASSXNCXB    SEkVICS 

"Sic.  23.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  through  grants  to  States, 
local  public  bodies,  and  agencies  thereof,  for 
payment  of  costs  Incurred  by  such  States, 
local  public  bodies,  and  agencies,  for  the 
continuation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983.  of  that  rail  passenger 
service  which  Is  required  by  section 
403(d)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  be  operated  until  April  1.  1981.  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  cre- 
ated under  title  ni  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act. 

"(b)  nnanclal  assistance  provided  pur- 
•uant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  re- 
quirements, and  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  with 
•uch  reasonable  exceptions  to  requirements 
and  provisions  otherwise  applicable  under 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  required 
by  the  nature  of  tne  assistance  authorized  by 
this  section,  except  that  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  secUon  13(c)   of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  PedenU  share  of  the  operating 
costs  of  any  rail  passenger  service  for  which 
grants  are  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
u  follows : 

"(1)  100  per  centum  for  the  period  April  1. 
1981,  through  September  30,  1981; 

"(2)  90  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lug  September  30.  1982;  and 

■(3)  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983 

"(d)  The  terms  and  provisions  which  are 
applicable  to  assistance  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  consistent.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
»ppllcable  to  operating  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  thU  Act. 

"(e)  Any  rail  passenger  service  for  -which 
««sl8Unce  Is  authorized  under  this  section 
•hall  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  and  such  service  shall  not 
tx  construed  to  be  commuter  rail  service  or 
Sled  guldeway  system  service  for  purposes  of 
«e«lon  6(a)  (3)  (A)  of  this  Act  before  Octo- 
ixr  1.  1983 

'(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appn>prtat*d 
lo  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed  $2.- 


(X>0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1983;   and  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  yea.  ending  September  30,  1983.". 
— Page  44,  after  line  7.  insert  the  following: 


HOLi> 

Sic.  221.  Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  (o)  ( 1 )  No  designated  recipient  who  was  a 
designated  recipient  under  this  section  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  no  successor  in  interest  to  such  a  desig- 
nated recipient  shall  receive  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  such  date  an 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  under  para- 
graphs (l)(A).  (2)  (A),  and  (3)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  which  Is  less  than 
the  amount  of  funds  apportioned  under  such 
paragraphs  to  such  designated  recipient  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 

"(2)   In   addition   to   sums   otherwise   au- 
thorized In  this  section,  there  Is  authorized 
to   be   appropriated   such  sums   as   may   be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.   1981". 
— Page  16,  line  6.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  second  pe- 
riod on  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  quotation  marks,  and  a  second  period. 
Page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  "and"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  on  line  19 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 
—Page  20.  lUie  4,  strike  out  "$1,970,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,936,000,000". 
—Page  20.  line  6,  strike  out  "$2,138,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,066,000,000". 
—Page  20.  line  6.  strike  out  "$2,310,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,168,000,000". 
—Page  20.  line  8.  strike  out  "$2,490,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,275,000,000". 
— Page  21.  line  24.  strike  out  "20"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "24". 
— Page  24.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

"(Iv)  Only  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  which 
a  public  body  provides  Itself  through  equip- 
ment which  such  pubUc  body  owns  and  op- 
erates shall  be  Included  In  any  apportionment 
under  clause  (III)  of  this  subparagraph. 
—Page  36,  lines  22  and  24,  strike  out  "effec- 
tive". 

—Page  37.  strike  out  line  14  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  38  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  provides  that  the  recipient  wlU  pro- 
vide transportation  to  any  such  handicapped 
person  upon  request  in  less  than  24  hours 
after  receiving  such  request  unless.  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  handicapped  person,  the 
handicapped  p)erson  requests  a  longer  period; 
—  Page  38.  Une  15,  after  "will  provide"  Insert 
".  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.". 
— Page  39.  strike  out  lines  6  through  8. 

Page  39.  line  4,  after  the  semicolon  insert 
"and". 

Page  39.  Une  9.  strike  out  "(I)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(H)". 

— Page  39.  Une  7.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  17  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  39.  line  4,  sifter  the  semicolon  Insert 
"and". 

— Page  41.  Une  6.  strike  out  "Nothing"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  on  line 
16. 


DESIGNATING  CLINICAL  CENTER 
OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUN- 
TY, MD.,  AS  "WARREN  GRANT 
MAGNUSON  CLINICAL  CENTER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTl'l'U'l'KS  OP 
HEALTH" 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
Uon    (SJ.   Res.   213)    to  designate   tiie 


Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  located  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  as  the  "Warren  Grant  Magnuson 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  restriutlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  join  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  to  designate  the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  the  "Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center." 

Indeed,  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Washington 
who  has  championed  the  cause  of  bio- 
medical research  and  whose  efforts  have 
contributed  so  importantly  to  the  tre- 
mendous advances  which  have  been 
achieved  In  this  field  over  the  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee — and  more  recently 
as  chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee — Warrik  Mackusom  has 
served  a  long  and  distinguished  public 
career.  In  addition  to  his  strong  com- 
mitment to  expanding  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  through  research — the  Sena- 
tor has  been  a  special  friend  to  so  many 
of  the  health  programs  which  are  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  In  particular — 
he  has  helped  insure  sufficient  funding 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
so  that  miUions  of  Americans  in  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  Uiroughout  the 
country  would  have  access  to  the  medical 
care  they  need  and  deserve.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  compassion  and  his 
leadership  and  I  join  in  urging  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

B^.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 
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Whereas  throughout  his  distinguished 
congressional  career.  Senator  WaaaXM  Oaairr 
Magnuson  has  fundamentally  enriched  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  bis  country  through 
his  steadfast  devotion  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  health  care  services  and  advanc- 
ing blomsdlcal  research:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  aaaembled.  TTiat  the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  located  In  Montgomery  County. 
Maryland.  Is  designated  as  the  "Warren 
Grant  Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health". 

Sbc  2.  Any  reference  In  law,  map,  regula- 
tion, doctiment.  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  that  clinical  center  ahaU  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Warren  Orant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health". 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  place  appropriate  markers 
or  Inscriptions  at  suitable  locations  within 
the  clinical  center  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  to  commemorate 
and  designate  such  building  as  provided  In 
this  resolution.  Expenses  Incurred  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
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fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchern  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  this  resolution 

m  my  view,  designating  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  In.stitutes  of 
Health  as  the  Warren  Grant  Masmu- 
son  Clinical  Center  of  NIH  Is  entirely 
fitting  and  richly  deserved  by  Senator 
Magnvson. 

As  a  former  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Macnuson.  I  have  had  the 
great  personal  pleasure  of  observinK  first- 
hand this  great  Senators  commitment  to 
improving  America's  health  and  health 
care  system. 

This  strong  commitment  began  long 
before  I  or  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  began  public  service  and  It  con- 
tinues today. 

In  1937.  when  Maccie  was  a  Member  of 
this  House,  he  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Cancer  Institute  At  the 
time,  very  little  was  known  about  this 
dreaded  Illness,  but  through  Maggies 
efforts  an  Institute  was  created  and  today 
we  have  learned  enough  to  .save  one  of 
every  two  or  three  cancer  victims. 

While  this  cure  rate  is  still  too  low.  it 
Is  a  great  deal  higher  than  that  of  1937. 
when  six  of  every  seven  cancer  victims 
died. 

Only  a  man  of  compassion,  and  with 
great  concern  for  his  fellow  Americans 
and  the  rest  of  humanity,  would  have 
Introduced  and  urged  passage  of  .such 
legislation  43  years  ago. 

And  only  a  man  who  saw  the  need  to 
Improve  this  Nations  biomedical  re- 
search capability  would  have  Introduced 
and  helped  pass  a  bill  which  established 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation  desparately 
needed  trained  scientists. 

And  only  a  man  who  truly  believes  that 
the  democratic  heritage  of  this  country 
Includes  caring  for  the  aged  and  veterans 
would  have  helped  create  the  US  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging  and  .sought  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  funds  for  medi- 
cal research  for  veterans  and  others 

Warren  Grant  Macnuson  was  and  is 
such  a  man — a  man  of  fortitude,  courage, 
and  heart 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  admirer 
and  friend  of  Warren  Macnuson.  I  could 
continue  to  recite  his  legislative  accom- 
plishments in  the  health  care  field  for 
hours. 

However,  instead  I  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  focus  on  the  essence  of  Warren 
Macnttson  and  his  dedication  to  keeping 
Americans  healthy 

His  own  words  in  support  of  national 
health  programs  express  it  best 

I  saw  healthy  men  and  women  In  the  prime 
of  life  suddenly  fold  up  and  die  or  waste 
away — and  no  one  knew  why  It  Just  made 
good  sense  to  do  everything  we  could  to  find 
answers — and  the  cures 

I  am  convinced  that  more  money  for  re- 
search now  will  save  this  Nation  millions  of 
dollars  In  the  years  to  come  To  thoee  who 
would  pursue  a  pennywlse-and-pound-fool- 
Ish  policy  I  say.  vou  niav  not  onlv  lose 

your  pennies,  but  the  very  heritage  of  de- 
mocracy Itaelf  Our  best  exhibit  of  our  demo- 
cratic experiment  lies,  not  in  talking  about 
hunuin  welfare,  but  In  continually  practic- 
ing it 

Our  relentless  and  humane  fight  to  save 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Amertraii.s 
every  year  from  death  Is  the  moat  accurate 


barometer  I  know  of  our  real  concept  of 
h\iman  values  It  Is  our  firm  answer  to  the 
totalitarianisms  which  hold  that  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  In.s^nlftcant.  particularly  the  weak 
and  sick 

Mr  Speaker,  very  few  times  in  a  cen- 
tury does  this  body  pos.se.s.s  someone  who 
for  decades  has  had  a  tremendous  posi- 
tive effect  on  this  Nation 

And  very  few  times  Is  that  man  modest, 
truly  "of  the  people."  and  unassuming. 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  rarer  .still  when 
.such  a  man  is  motivated  solely  by  heart- 
felt, humanitarian  concerns  to  make  his 
country  and  his  world  better,  stronger, 
and  healthier  than  it  was  before  he  en- 
tered it. 

Warren  Grant  Macnuson  is  one  of 
these  rarltie.s — one  of  the  true  gems  that 
America  produces  .so  very  infrequently 

Now.  I  Join  with  my  friends  to  urge 
this  Chamber  to  pass  this  resolution 
honoring  a  great  man  of  this  century  and 
of  the.se  Houses. 

But  in  doing  so.  let  us  not  only  honor 
the  accomplishments  of  a  man  in  the 
field  of  health,  but  let  us  honor  his  spirit, 
his  vision,  his  conunitment,  and  his  work 
"for  the  people  " 

These  are  the  true  legacies  of  Warren 
Grant  Macnuson— legacies  which  will 
endure  long  after  the  building  we  name 
today  crumbles.* 

•  Mr  FXDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
.support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  213. 
to  designate  the  clinical  renter  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  located  in 
Montgomery  County.  Md  .  as  the  Warren 
Grant  Magnason  Clinical  Center  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  Washington  State  delegation,  to 
work  with  the  di.stlnguished  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Warren  G 
Macnuson. 

I  know  of  no  State  that  has  been  as 
effectively  served  by  its  Senator  as  my 
own  All  of  my  colleagues  remember  hLs 
work  m  helping  to  guide  disaster  assist- 
ance to  Mount  St  Helens  victims  through 
Congress  It  was  done  in  remarkably 
short  order,  and  under  great  pressure  Its 
approval  was  a  testament  to  his  enor- 
moas  power  and  influence  Since  his 
earliest  days  in  Congress.  W^RREN  G 
Macnuson  has  used  his  power  as  a  con- 
sistent champion  of  the  average  citizen 

It  Ls  impassible,  in  this  short  period  of 
time,  to  catalog  the  full  range  of  his  ac- 
[omplLshments  for  consumer  protection, 
better  transportation,  and  environmental 
preservation  However,  among  the  mast 
notable  of  his  career  are  his  accomplLsh- 
ments  in  the  field  of  health  care 

Long  before  he  exercLsed  any  direct 
responsibility  over  appropriations  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the 
Senate.  Warren  G  Macnu.son  placed 
him.self  in  the  forefront  of  a  crusade  to 
improve  and  expand  this  Nations  com- 
mitment to  basic  medical  research  and 
training  As  a  Congressman  in  1937.  he 
was  a  major  force  in  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  In  the 
ensuing  years,  he  fought  to  insure  that 
the  Institute  received  adequate  levels  of 
support  from  Congress  He  authored 
legislation  to  expand  ways  of  bringing 
health  care  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  deprived  The  creation  of  the 
National  Health  Services  Corps  Is  one 


example  As  a  result  of  his  Initiative,  bio- 
medical research  was  made  a  major  part 
of  the  VA  hospital  program. 

At  one  point  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Senator  Macnuson  spoke  and  worked 
against  eflforts  to  cut  funds  for  a  research 
and  fellowship  program  in  the  field  of 
polio  He  succeeded  Because  a  small  part 
of  that  money  went  to  an  Individual  by 
the  name  of  Dr.  Salk,  we  have  a  vaccine 
for  polio  today. 

Warren  G  Macnuson  was  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute in  1948  ThLs  resulted  in  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  a  disease  which 
cla'ms  over  a  million  American  lives 
every  year  Over  a  15-year  period,  the  in- 
cidence of  In-haspital  deaths  from  heart 
attacks  dropped  from  30  percent  to  to- 
days  level  of  6  percent. 

in  1969  following  his  election  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  chairman- 
ship. Senator  Macnuson  assumed  juris- 
diction over  NIH  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  He  has  .seen  the  Institute  grow 
to  include  centers  for  microbiological, 
heart,  dental,  and  cancer  research  Our 
facilities  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  continue  to  produce  concrete 
improvements  in  health  care  and  knowl- 
edge 

Mr  Speaker,  words  cannot  pay  ade- 
quate tribute  to  Senator  M^cnu.son's 
longstanding  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  citizen  It  is  fitting 
that  this  Congress  recognize  his  remark- 
able career  by  loinlng  in  support  of  the 
measure  to  designate  the  new  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  the  Warren  Grant  Magnuson 
Clinical  Cpnter  of  the  National  institutes 
of  Health* 

The  Senate  .ioint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CONTAINMENT 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  FIXDRIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  'HR 
7020'  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
.Act  to  provide  authorities  to  respond  to 
releases  of  hazardous  waste  from  inac- 
tive ha7ardous  waste  sites  which  endan- 
ger public  health  and  the  environment, 
to  establish  a  hazardous  waste  respon.se 
fund  to  be  funded  by  a  system  of  fees,  to 
establisii  prohibitions  and  requirements 
concerning  inactive  hazardous  wa.ste 
sites,  to  provide  for  liability  of  person.<; 
responsible  for  releases  of  hazardou.s 
waste  at  such  sites,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

strike  out  ail  after  the  enactlnp  rlau."ie.  and 
In.sert  • 

That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Conipre- 
henslve   Environmental    Response,   Compen- 
sation, and  Uablllty  .^rt  of  1980" 
rm.E    I  — HAZARDOUS    SUBPTANC^KP    RE- 

LE.ASES.     LIABILITY    COMPEN.SA  HON 
DrrtNmoNS 

Sec.  101.  For  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
terni — 

( I )  "act  of  God"  means  an  unantlclpsteo 
^•ravp  na!\iral  disaster  or  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional.  Inevitable,  and 
Irresistible    character,   the   effecta   of   which 
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could  not  have  been  prevented  or  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  due  care  or  foresight: 

(21  "Administrator"  means  the  Admlnls- 
trmtor  of  the  United  States  EnvlronmenUl 
Protection  Agency; 

(3)  "barrel"  means  forty-two  United  States 
gallons  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit; 

(4)  "claim"  means  a  demand  in  writing  for 
a  sum  certain; 

(5)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who  pre- 
sents a  claim  for  compensation  under  this 
Act; 

(6)  "damagee"  means  damages  for  Injury 
or  loss  of  natural  resources  as  set  forth  In 
section  107(a)  or  111  (b)  of  this  Act; 

(7|  "drinking  water  supply"  means  any  raw 
or  finished  water  source  that  Is  or  may  be 
used  by  a  public  water  system  (as  defined  in 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act)  or  as  drinking 
water  by  one  or  more  individuals; 

(8)  "environment"  means  (A)  the  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone, 
and  the  ocean  waters  of  which  the  natural 
resources  are  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  and  (B)  any  other  surface  water. 
ground  water,  drinking  water  supply,  land 
surface  or  subsurface  strata,  or  ambient 
air  within  the  United  States  or  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  "facility"  means  (A)  any  building, 
structure.  Installation,  equipment,  pip©  or 
pipeline  (Including  any  pipe  into  a  sewer  or 
publicly  owned  treatment  works),  well.  pit. 
pond,  lagoon.  Impoundment,  ditch,  landflll. 
storage  container,  motor  vehicle,  rolling 
stock,  or  aircraft,  or  (B|  any  site  or  area 
where  a  hazardous  substance  has  been  depos- 
ited, stored,  disposed  of.  or  placed,  or  other- 
wise come  to  be  located,  but  does  not  Include 
any  consumer  product  In  consumer  use  or 
any  vessel; 

(10)  "federally  permitted  release"  means 
(A)  discharges  In  compliance  with  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  (B)  disct)arge.s  resulting 
from  circumstances  identified  and  reviewed 
and  made  part  of  the  public  record  with 
respect  to  a  permit  issued  or  modified  under 
section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  subject  to  a  condition  of 
such  permit,  iC)  continuous  or  antlplcated 
Intermittent  discharges  from  a  point  source. 
Identified  in  a  permit  or  permit  application 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  which  are  caused  by 
events  occurring  within  the  scope  of  relevant 
operating  or  treatment  systems.  (D)  dis- 
charges in  compliance  with  a  legally  enforce- 
able permit  under  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  lE)  releases  In 
compliance  with  a  legally  enforceable  final 
permit  Issued  pursuant  to  section  3005  (a) 
through  td)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dlspo;:al  Act 
from  a  hazardous  wa-ste  treatment,  storage. 
or  disposal  facility  when  such  permit  specif- 
ically Identifies  the  hazardous  substances 
&nd  makes  such  substances  subject  to  a 
Ftandard  of  practice,  control  procedure  or 
bloassay  limitation  or  condition,  or  other 
control  on  the  hazardous  substances  In  such 
releases,  (Fi  any  release  In  compliance  with 
a  legally  enforceable  permit  Issued  under 
section  102  of  section  103  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  (Q)  any  Injection  of  fluids  authorized 
under  Federal  underground  Injection  con- 
trol programs  or  State  programs  submitted 
'■OT  Federal  approval  (and  not  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  i  pursuant  to  part  C  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  (Hi  any  emis- 
sion Into  the  air  subject  to  a  permit  or  con- 
trol regulation  under  section  111,  section  1 12, 
title  I  part  C.  title  I  part  D.  or  State  Imple- 
mentation plans  submitted  In  accordance 
With  section  no  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (and 
not  disapproved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Ageicv),  includ- 
ing any  schedule  or  waiver  granted,  promul  - 


gated,  or  approved  under  these  sections.  (I) 
any  Injection  of  fluids  or  other  materials 
authorized  under  applicable  State  law  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  treating 
wells  for  the  production  of  crude  oil.  natural 
gas.  or  water.  (11)  for  the  purpose  of  second- 
ary, tertiary,  or  other  enhanced  recovery  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  (ill)  which  are 
brought  to  the  surface  in  conjunction  with 
the  production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
and  which  are  reinjected,  (J)  the  Introduc- 
tion of  any  pollutant  into  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  when  such  pollutant  Is 
specified  In  and  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable pretreatment  standards  of  section  307 
(b)  or  (c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  en- 
forceable requirements  in  a  pretreatment 
program  submitted  by  a  State  or  municipal- 
ity for  Federal  approval  under  section  402 
of  such  Act,  and  (K)  any  release  of  source, 
special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  material,  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  In  compliance  with  a  legally 
enforceable  license,  permit,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954; 

(11)  "Fund"  or  "Trust  Fund"  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  221  of  this  Act  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility 
for  which  liability  has  been  transferred  un- 
der section  107(k)  of  this  Act,  the  Postclo- 
sure  Liability  Fund  established  by  section  232 
of  this  Act; 

(12)  "ground  water"  means  water  in  a 
saturated  zone  or  stratum  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  land  or  water; 

(13)  "guarrantor"  means  any  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  an 
owner  or  operator  under  this  Act; 

(14)  "hazardous  substance"  means  (A)  any 
substance  designated  pursuant  to  section  311 
(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  (B)  any  element,  compound, 
mixture,  solution,  or  substance  designated 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  Act,  (C)  any 
hazardous  waste  having  the  characteristica 
Identified  under  or  listed  pursuant  to  section 
3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (but  not 
Including  any  waste  the  regulation  of  which 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress),  (D)  any 
toxic  pollutant  listed  under  section  307(a) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 

( E )  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  listed  under 
section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  (F)  any 
imminently  hazardous  chemical  substsuice 
or  mixture  with  respect  to  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  taken  action  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  The 
term  does  not  Include  petroleum.  Including 
crude  oil  or  any  fraction  thereof  which  Is  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
a  hazardous  substance  under  subparagraphs 
lA)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
term  does  not  Include  natural  gas.  natural 
ga-s  liquids,  liquefied  natural  gas,  or  synthetic 
gas  usuable  for  fuel  (or  mixtures  of  natural 
gas  and  such  synthetic  gas); 

(15)  "navigable  waters"  or  "navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States'  means  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
territorial  seas; 

(16)  "natural  resources"  means  land,  flsh, 
wildlife,  biota,  air,  water,  ground  water. 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  other  such  re- 
sources belonging  to,  managed  by,  held  in 
trust  by.  appertaining  to.  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  (Including  the 
resources  of  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
established  by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976)  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  any  foreign  government; 

(17)  "offshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
of  any  kind  located  in.  on,  or  under,  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  facility  of  any  kind  which  Is  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
Is  located  In.  on.  or  under  any  other  waters, 
other  than  a  vessel  or  a  public  vessel; 


(18)  "onshore  facility"  mesns  &ny  fadlUy 
(including,  but  noit  limited  to.  motor  ve- 
hicles and  rolling  stock)  of  any  kind  located 
In.  on.  or  under,  any  land  or  nonnavlgable 
waters  within  the  United  States; 

(19)  "otherwise  subject  to  the  JurlBdlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States"  means  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  United  States  citizenship. 
United  States  vessel  documentation  or  num- 
bering, or  as  provided  by  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

(20)  (A)  "owner  or  c^)era.tor"  means  (1)  In 
the  case  of  a  vessel,  any  person  owning,  op- 
erating, or  chartering  by  demise,  such  vessel. 
( 11 )  in  the  case  of  an  onshore  facility  or  an 
offshore  facility,  any  person  owning  or  op- 
erating such  facility,  and  (HI)  in  the  case 
of  any  abandoned  facility,  any  person  who 
owned,  operated,  or  otherwise  contrcrfled  ac- 
tivities at  such  faclUty  Immediately  prior  to 
such  abandonment  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  i>erson,  who.  without  participating 
In  the  management  of  a  vessel  or  facility, 
holds  indicia  of  ownership  primarily  to  pro- 
tect his  security  interest  In  the  vessel  or 
facility; 

|B)  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  Ijeen  accepted  for  transportation 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  107(a)  (3i  or  (4) 
of  this  Act.  (1)  the  term  "owner  or  operator" 
shall  mean  such  common  carrier  or  other 
bona  fide  for-hlre  carrier  acting  as  an  Inde- 
pendent contractor  during  such  transporta- 
tion, ill)  the  shipper  of  such  hazardous  sub- 
stance shall  not  be  considered  to  have  caused 
or  contributed  to  any  release  during  such 
transportation  which  resulted  solely  from 
circumstances  or  conditions  beyond  his  con- 
trol; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  hazardous  substance 
which  has  been  delivered  by  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  to  a  disposal  or  treatment 
facility  and  except  as  provided  In  section 
107 1  a)  (3)  or  (4)  (1)  the  term  "owner  or  op- 
erator" shall  not  Include  such  common  or 
contract  carrier,  and  (11)  such  cotnmon  or 
contract  carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  any  release 
at  such  disposal  or  treatment  ;acll!ty  result- 
ing from  circumstances  or  conditions  beyond 
Its  control; 

(21)  "person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  partnership,  con- 
sortium. Joint  venture,  commercial  entity. 
United  States  Government.  State,  municipal- 
ity, commission,  political  subdivision  of  • 
State,  or  any  interstate  body: 

(22)  "release"  means  any  spilling,  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  dis- 
chaj^lng.  Injecting,  escaping.  leaching,  dump- 
ing, or  disposing  into  the  environment,  but 
excludes  (A)  any  release  which  results  In 
exposure  to  p)crsons  solely  within  a  work- 
place, with  respect  to  a  claim  which  such 
persons  may  assert  against  the  employer  of 
such  persons.  (B)  emissions  from  the  engine 
exhaust  of  a  motor  vehicle,  rolling  stock,  air- 
craft, vessel,  or  pipeline  pumping  station 
engine.  (C)  release  of  source,  byproduct,  or 
sp>eclal  nuclear  material  from  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent, as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Atonuc 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  if  such  release  is  subject 
to  requirements  with  respect  to  financial  pro- 
tection established  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
ComnUsslon  under  section  170  of  such  Act.  or, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  this  title  or 
any  other  response  action,  any  release  of 
source  byproduct,  or  special  nuclear  material 
from  any  processing  site  designated  under 
section  102(a)(1)  or  302(a)  of  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978, 
and  (D)  the  normal  application  of  fertilizer. 

(23)  "remove"  or  "removal"  means  the 
cleanup  or  removal  of  released  hazardous 
substances  from  the  environment,  such  atc- 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  taken  in  the  event 
of  the  threat  of  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances Into  the  environment,  such  actions 
as  may  t>e  necessary  to  monitor,  assess,  and 
evaluate  the  release  or  threat  of  release  of 
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haj^rdous  »ub«t«ncea.  the  dlspoaai  of  re- 
moved material,  or  the  taking  of  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  neceasary  to  prevent,  min- 
imise, or  mitigate  damage  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare  or  to  the  environment, 
which  may  otherwise  result  from  a  release  or 
threat  of  release  The  term  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion, without  being  limited  to.  security  fenc- 
ing or  other  measures  to  limit  access,  provi- 
sion of  alternative  water  supplies,  temporary 
evacuation  and  housing  of  threatened  Indi- 
viduals not  otherwise  provided  for.  action 
taken  under  section  104(b)  of  this  Act.  and 
any  emergency  asalst*nce  which  may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

(24)  "remedy"  or  "remedial  action  means 
those  actions  consistent  with  permanent 
remedy  taken  Instead  of  or  In  addition  to 
removal  actions  In  the  event  of  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardou.s  .substance 
into  the  environment,  to  prevent  or  mlnlmUe 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  so  that 
they  do  not  migrate  to  cause  substantial  dan- 
ger to  present  or  future  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  The  term  Includes 
but  Is  not  limited  to  such  actions  at  the 
location  of  the  release  as  sturage.  confine- 
ment, perimeter  protection  \i.slnK  dikes, 
trenches,  or  ditches,  clay  cover,  neutraliza- 
tion, cleanup  of  relea-sed  hazardous  sub- 
tances  or  contaminated  materials,  recycling 
or  reuse,  diversion,  destructlori  segregatum 
of  reactive  wastes,  dredging  or  excavations. 
repair  or  replacement  of  leaking  containers. 
collection  of  leachate  and  runoff,  onslte  treat- 
ment or  Incineration,  provision  of  alternative 
water  supplies,  and  any  monitoring  reason- 
ably required  to  assure  that  such  actions 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  The  term  includes  the  costs 
of  permanent  relocation  of  residents  and 
buslneivses  and  community  facilities  where 
the  President  determines  tliat  alone  or  In 
combination  with  other  measures,  such  re- 
location IS  more  cost-effective  than  and  en- 
vironmentally preferable  to  the  transporta- 
tion, storage,  treatment,  destriictlon.  or 
secure  transposition  ofTslte  of  hazardous 
substances,  or  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare  The 
term  does  not  Include  olTslte  transport  of 
ha^jirdous  substances,  or  the  storage,  treat- 
ment, destruction,  or  .secure  disposition  off- 
site  of  such  hazardous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  actions  (A)  are  more 
cost-effective  than  other  remedial  actions. 
(B)  win  create  new  capacity  to  manage.  In 
compliance  with  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  hazardous  substances  In  addi- 
tion to  those  located  at  the  affected  facility, 
or  (Ci  are  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
or  welfare  or  the  environment  from  a  present 
or  potential  risk  which  may  he  created  ty 
further  exposure  to  the  continued  presence 
of  such  substances  or  materials: 

1 26)  "respond"  or  "response"  means  re- 
move, removal,  remedy,  and  remedial  action, 

(26)  "transport"  or  "transportation" 
means  the  movement  of  a  hazardous  aub- 
stance  by  any  mode.  Including  pipeline  (aa 
defined  la  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act),  and  In 
the  case  of  a  hazardous  siibetance  which  has 
been  accepted  for  transportation  by  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier,  the  term  "trans- 
port" or  "transportation"  shall  mclude  any 
Btopnage  in  transit  which  Is  temporary.  In- 
cidental to  the  transportation  movement, 
and  at  the  ordinary  operating  convenience 
of  a  common  or  contract  carrier,  and  any 
such  stoppage  shall  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuity of  movement  and  not  as  the  storage 
of  a  hazardous  substance: 

(27)  "United  States"  and  "SUte"  Include 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
United  Statea  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  and  any 
other  territory  or  po««e8slon  over  which  the 
United  States  haa  Jurisdiction: 


(28)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  conLrlv..nce 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water; 

(29)  "disposal",      hazardous    waste",   and 
treatment"    shall    have    the    meaning    pro- 
vided In  section  1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dls- 
pi)e.il  Act. 

(30 1  territorial  sea"  and  "contiguous 
zone"  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  in 
section  502  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  , 

(31 1  national  contingency  plan"  means 
the  national  contingency  plan  published  un- 
der section  31  lie)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  or  revised  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  Act.  and 

(32)  "liable'  or  "liability"  under  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  be  the  standard  of 
liability  which  obtains  under  section  311  of 
the   Federal   Water  Pollution   Control   Act 

aEPOBTASLf  glTANTITreS  AND  ADDITIONAI. 
DESIGNATIONS 

arc  102  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  revl.se  as  may  be  appropriate, 
regulations  designating  as  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  addition  to  those  referred  to  In 
section  101(141  of  this  title,  such  elemenU. 
comp<>und.s.  mixtures,  solutions,  and  sub- 
stances which  when  relesised  Into  the  en- 
vironment may  present  substantial  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, and  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  that  quantity  of  any  haz- 
ardous substance  the  release  of  which  shall 
be  reported  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
title  The  .^dmlnlstrator  may  determine  that 
one  single  quantity  shall  be  the  reportable 
quantity  for  any  hazardous  substance,  re- 
gardless of  the  meaium  Into  which  the  haz- 
ardous sutwtance  Is  released 

(bi  Unless  and  until  superseded  by  regu- 
lations establishing  a  reportable  quantity 
under  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  for  any 
hazardous  substance  as  defined  In  section 
1011141  of  this  title  (1)  a  quantity  of  one 
pound,  or  (2)  fur  those  hazardous  substances 
for  which  reportable  quantities  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  section  311(bi(4i 
i>f  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
such  reportable  quantity  shall  be  deemed 
that  quantity  the  release  of  which  requires 
notlflcatlcn  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  or 
ibi   of  this  title 

NOTICtS,    PENALTIES 

Sec  103  I  a)  Any  person  in  charge  of  a 
ve.sael  or  an  offshore  or  an  onshore  facility 
shill.  as  .soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of  any 
release  i other  than  a  federally  permitted  re- 
lease; of  a  hazardous  substance  from  such 
ves-sel  or  facility  In  quantities  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  determined  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  this  title.  Immediately  notify 
the  National  Response  Center  established  un- 
der the  Clesn  Water  Act  of  such  release  The 
National  Response  Center  shall  convey  the 
notification  expeditiously  to  all  appropriate 
Oovernment  agencies.  Including  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  any  affected  State 

(  b  I    Any  person — 

(It  in  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  released  other  than 
a  federally  f>ermltted  release  Into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
adjoining  shorelines,  or  Into  or  upon  the 
wafers  of  the  contiguous  zone,  or 

(2)  In  charge  of  a  vessel  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  released,  other  than  a 
federally  permitted  release,  which  may  affect 
natural  resources  belonging  to.  appertaining 
to.  or  under  the  exclusive  management  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  (including  re- 
sources under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976).  and  who  Is  other- 
wise subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  release,  or 

(3)  In  charge  of  a  facility  from  which  a 
hazardous  substance  Is  releised.  other  than 
a  fet'erally  permitted  release.  In  a  quantity 
equal    to   or   greater   than    that   determined 


pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  title  who  falls 
CO  notify  Immediately  the  appropriate  agency 
of  tre  United  btates  Government  as  soon  as 
he  has  knowledge  of  such  release  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  nned  not  more  than  (10.000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both  Notification  received  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  or  information  obtained  by 
the  exploitation  of  such  nollflcallon  shall 
not  be  used  against  any  such  person  In  any 
cri;ninal  lase,  except  a  prosecution  for  per- 
jury or   for  giving  a   false  statement 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  day* 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  or  who  at  the  time  of 
disposal  owned  or  operated  or  who  accepted 
hazardous  substances  for  transport  and  se- 
lected, a  facility  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances (as  defined  In  section  101(14)  (C)  of 
this  title)  are  or  have  been  stored,  treated, 
or  disposed  of  shall,  unless  such  facility  has 
a  permit  Issued  under,  or  has  been  accorded 
Interim  status  under,  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlsposa'.  Act,  notify  the  Admlnlstra- 
U>r  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
of  the  existence  of  such  facility,  specifying 
the  amount  and  type  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance to  be  found  there,  and  any  known, 
suspected,  or  likely  releases  of  such  sub- 
stances from  such  facility  The  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe  In  greater  detail  the  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  notice  and  the  Infor- 
mation included  The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  affected  State  agency,  or  any 
department  designated  by  the  Governor  to 
receive  such  notice,  of  the  existence  of  such 
facility  Any  person  who  knowingly  falls  to 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  facility  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  »10,(X)0,  or  Imprls- 
nned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both 
In  addition  any  such  person  who  knowingly 
falls  to  provide  the  notice  required  by 
thLs  subsection  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
limitation  of  liability  or  to  any  defenses  to 
liability  set  out  In  .section  107  of  this  Act 
Proiided.  hoxcevrr.  That  notification  under 
this  subsection  Is  not  required  for  any  fa- 
cility which  would  be  reportable  hereunder 
solely  as  a  result  of  any  stoppage  In  transit 
which  is  temporary.  Incidental  to  the  trans- 
portation movement  or  at  the  ordinary  op- 
erating convenience  of  a  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  and  such  stoppage  shall  be 
considered  aus  a  continuity  of  movement  and 
not  as  the  storage  of  a  hazardous  substance 
Notification  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section or  Information  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  such  notification  shall  not  be 
used  against  any  such  person  In  any  crim- 
inal case  except  a  prosecution  for  perjury 
or  for  givlne  a  false  statement 

I  d  I  m  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  specifying, 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  location,  title,  or  condition  of  a 
faculty  and 

(B)  the  Identity  characteristics,  quantity, 
orleln  or  condition  (Including  contalnerl- 
zatlon  and  pre^'loiis  treatment)  of  any  haz- 
ardous substances  contained  or  deposited 
In  a  facility: 

the  records  which  shall  be  retained  by  any 
person  required  to  provide  the  notification 
of  a  factllty  set  out  In  subsection  (ci  of 
this  section  Stich  speclffcatlon  shall  be  In 
sr-OTdance  with  the  provlalons  of  this 
!rub8e<-tIon 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  foir  flftv  years  thereafter  or  for 
fifty  ye«r5  after  the  date  of  ewtabllshmefit 
of  a  record  (whichever  Is  later)  or  at  any 
such  earlier  time  as  a  waiver  If  obtained  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  this  subjection  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person  kjiowlngly 
to  destroy,  mutilate  erase,  dlsoose  of.  con- 
ceal, or  otherwise  render  unavailable  or  un- 
readable or  falsify  any  records  Identified  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subjection  Any  person 
who  violates  this  paragra'*  shall  udot  ooe- 
vlotloti.  be  fined  not  more  than  •20,000.  or 
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imprlaooed  for  not  more  tiian  one  year,  or 
boCh. 

(3)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  d»t«  which 
occurs  fifty  years  after  tiie  date  oit  enactment 
of  this  Act.  any  person  Identified  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subeeotlon  may  apply  to 
tJie  Admlt^strator  erf  the  Environmental 
ProteoUtjn  Agency  for  a  waiver  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  Bubaectlon  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  such  waiver  If,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, such  waiver  wcmld  not  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  ot  this  Act  The  Ad- 
mmistrator  shall  promulgate  rulee  and  reg- 
uiatlona  regarding  auch  a  waiver  so  as  to  In- 
form parties  of  the  proper  application  pro- 
cedure and  oosuUtlona  for  approval  of  such 
a  waiver. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provlstone  of  this 
subsection,  the  Adrrnlnistrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  In  his 
discretion  require  any  such  person  to  retain 
any  record  Identified  pursuant  to  paragr^xh 

(1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  a  time  period 
In  excess  of  the  period  specified  In  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection  aa  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
Uie  public  health  or  welfare 

le)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  pesticide  product  registered 
under  the  Federal  Inseotldde.  P^inglcdde,  and 
Hodentlclde  Act  or  to  the  handling  and  stor- 
age of  such  a  pesticide  product  bj-  an  agri- 
cultural producer 

(f )  No  notification  shall  be  required  under 
subsection  la)  or  (b)  of  this  section  for  any 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance — 

(1)  which  18  required  to  be  reported  (or 
specifically  exempted  from  a  requirement 
for  reporting!  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlspoaal  Act  or  regulations  thereumder 
and  which  ha£  been  reported  to  the  National 
Response  Center,  or 

(2)  which  Is  a  conUnuous  release,  stable 
In  quantity  and  rate,  and  Is — 

(A)  from  a  facility  for  which  nutlficatlon 
has  been  given  under  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section,  or 

iBi  a  release  of  which  notification  has 
been  given  under  subsection  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
e.-tabllsh  the  continuity,  quantity,  and  regu- 
larity of  such  release 

Proi-ided.  That  notification  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  given  for  releases  subject  to 
this  paragraph  annually,  or  at  such  time  as 
there  Is  any  statistically  significant  Increase 
m  the  quantity  of  any  hazardous  substance 
or  constituent  thereof  released,  above  that 
previously  reported  or  occurring 

response   AtrTHORmZS 

Sec  104  (aid)  Whenever  (A)  any  hazard- 
ous substance  Is  released  or  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  such  a  release  Into  the 
environment,  or  (B)  there  Is  a  release  or  sub- 
stantial threat  of  release  into  the  environ- 
ment of  any  pollutant  or  contaminant  which 
may  present  an  Imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  act,  consistent 
with  the  national  contingency  plan,  to  re- 
move or  arrange  for  the  removal  of.  and  pro- 
vide for  remedial  action  relating  to  such  haz- 
ardous substance,  pollutant,  or  contaminant 
at  any  time  (Including  Its  removal  from  any 
contaminated  natural  resource),  or  take  any 
other  response  measure  consistent  with  the 
national  contingency  plan  which  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  removal 
and  remedial  action  will  be  done  properly  by 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel  or  facility 
from  which  the  release  or  threat  of  release 
emanates,  or  by  any  other  responsible  party 

i2i  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "pol- 
lutant or  contaminant"  shall  Include,  but 
hot  be  limited  to.  any  element,  substance, 
compound,    or    mixture    including    disease- 


causing  agents,  which  after  release  into  the 
environment  and  upon  exposure.  Ingestion. 
Inhalation,  or  assimilation  Into  any  orga- 
nism, either  directly  from  the  environment  or 
Indirectly  by  Ingestion  through  food  chains, 
win  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  death,  disease,  behavioral  abnormali- 
ties, cancer,  genetic  mutation,  physiological 
malfunctions  (including  malfunctions  In  re- 
production) or  physical  deformations  In  such 
organisms  or  their  offspring.  The  term  does 
not  include  petroleum,  including  crude  oil 
and  any  fraction  thereof  which  Is  not  other- 
wise specifically  listed  or  designated  as 
hazardous  substances  under  section  101(14) 
(A)  through  (F)  of  this  title,  nor  does  It  In- 
clude natural  gas.  liquified  natural  gas,  or 
synthetic  gas  of  pipeline  quality  (or  mix- 
tures of  natural  gas  and  such  synthetic  gas) 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  act  pursuant  to  subjection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  whenever  the  Prerldent  has  rea- 
son to  belle vr  that  a  release  has  occurred  or 
Is  about  to  occur,  or  that  Illness,  disease,  or 
complaints  thereof  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance,  pollutant, 
or  contaminant  and  that  a  release  may  have 
occurred  or  bo  occurring,  he  may  undertake 
such  Investigations,  monitoring,  surveys, 
testing,  and  other  information  gathering  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
Identify  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  re- 
lease or  threat  thereof,  the  source  and  nature 
of  the  hazardous  substances  pollutants  or 
contaminants  Involved,  and  the  extent  of 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  to 
the  environment.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent may  undertake  such  planning,  legal, 
fiscal,  economic,  engineering,  architectural, 
and  other  studies  or  Investigations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  plan  and 
direct  response  actions,  to  recover  the  costs 
thereof,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  (1)  Unless  (A)  the  President  finds  that 
(1)  continued  response  actions  are  immedi- 
ately required  to  prevent,  limit,  or  mitigate 
an  emergency.  (II)  there  is  an  Immediate 
risk  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, and  (ill)  such  assistance  will  not 
otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis,  or 
(B)  the  President  has  determined  the  ap- 
propriate remedial  actions  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  the  State 
or  States  In  which  the  source  of  the  release 
Is  Icx^ated  have  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
obligations  from  the  Pund.  other  than  those 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  not  continue  after  (1.000,000  has  been 
obligated  for  response  actions  or  six  months 
has  elapeed  from  the  date  of  Initial  response 
to  a  release  or  threatened  release  of  hazard- 
ous substances 

(2)  The  President  shall  ccnstilt  with  the 
affected  State  or  States  before  determining 
any  appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(3)  The  President  shall  not  provide  any 
remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  section  un- 
less the  State  In  which  the  release  occurs 
first  enters  Into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  President  providing  as- 
surances deemed  adequate  by  the  President 
that  (A)  the  State  will  assure  all  future 
maintenance  of  the  removal  and  remedial 
actions  provided  for  the  expected  life  of  such 
actions  as  determined  by  the  President:  (B) 
the  State  will  assure  the  avallabUlty  of  a 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  acceptable 
to  the  President  and  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  for  any  necessary  offslte  stor- 
age, destruction,  treatment,  or  secure  dis- 
position of  the  hazardous  subrtances;  and 
iC)  the  State  will  pay  or  assure  payment  of 
(I)  10  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  remedi- 
al action,  including  all  future  maintenance, 
or  (U)  at  elast  JO  per  centum  or  such  great- 
er amount  as  the  President  may  determine 
appropriate,    taking    Into    account    the    de- 


gree of  responsibility  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision,  of  any  sums  expended  In  re- 
sponse to  a  release  at  a  facility  that  was 
owned  at  the  time  of  any  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous substances  therein  by  the  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof.  The  President 
shall  grant  the  State  a  credit  against  the 
share  of  the  costs  for  which  It  Is  respon- 
sible under  this  paragraph  for  any  docu- 
mented direct  out-of-pocket  non-Federal 
funds  expended  or  obligated  by  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1978.  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  cost-eligible  rMponae 
actions  and  claims  for  damages  compensable 
under  section  111  of  this  title  relating  to 
the  specl3c  release  In  question:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  the  credit  granted  exceed  the  total  re- 
sponse costs  relating  to  the  releaae. 

(4)  The  President  shall  select  appropriate 
remedial  actions  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section  which  are  to  the 
extent  practicable  In  accordance  with  the 
national  contingency  plan  and  which  pro- 
vide for  that  cost-effective  response  which 
provides  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  at  the  facility  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  availability  of  amounts 
from  the  Fund  established  imder  title  n  of 
this  Act  to  respond  to  other  sites  which 
present  or  may  present  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action. 

(d)(1)  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  the  capability  to  carry  out  any  or  all 
of  the  actions  authorized  !n  this  section,  the 
President  may  In  his  discretion,  enter  into 
a  contract  or  coooerative  agreement  with 
such  State  or  p>olltlcal  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  In  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  section 
105(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  reasonable  response  costs  thereof 
from  the  Fund  Any  contract  made  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  If  the  President  enters  into  a  coet- 
sharlng  agreement  pursuant  to  sutMcctlon 
I  c )  of  this  section  or  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  State  or  political  subdlvlrton  thereof 
falls  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of 
the  contract,  the  President  may.  after  pro- 
viding sixty  days  notice,  seek  in  the  appro- 
priate Federal  district  court  to  enforce  the 
contract  or  to  recover  any  funds  advanced 
or  any  costs  Incurred  because  of  the  breach 
of  the  contract  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision 

(3)  Where  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  Is  acting  In  behalf  of  the  President, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  legal  assistance  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  any  contract  or 
subcontract  in  connection  with  response  ac- 
tions assisted  under  this  title,  and  to  Inter- 
vene in  any  civil  action  involving  the  en- 
forcement of  such  contract  or  subccKitract. 

(4)  Where  two  or  more  noncontiguous  fa- 
cilities are  reasonably  related  on  the  baols 
of  geography,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  threat, 
or  rotentlal  threat  to  the  nubile  health  or 
welfare  or  the  environment  the  President 
may.  in  his  discretion,  treat  these  related 
facilities  as  one  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(eld)  For  purposes  of  assisting  In  de- 
termining the  need  for  resronae  to  a  release 
under  this  title  or  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  any  person  who  stores,  treats, 
or  dlsnoees  of.  or.  where  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain facts  not  available  at  the  facility  where 
such  hazardous  substances  are  located,  who 
generates,  transports,  or  otherwise  handles  or 
has  handled,  hazardous  substances  shall, 
uoon  request  of  any  oflBcer,  em-'loyee.  or 
renresenUtlve  of  the  President,  duly  deidg- 
nated  by  the  President,  or  upon  request  of 
any    duly    designated    officer,    employee,    or 
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representative  of  a  State  where  approprl 
ate,  furr.lsh  infoi  inatliTi  re.atliiK  to  such 
Bubslauces  and  [  ermlt  such  person  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  ha\e  access  to.  and  to 
copy  all  records  relating  to  s\Kh  siibstances 
For  the  piirp<jses  spe^-ltled  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  otTlcers.  employees,  or  repre- 
.seiitatlves  are  authorised- - 

(A)  to  enter  at  reasonable  times  any  es- 
tablishment or  o'her  place  where  such  haz- 
ardous substances  are  or  have  been  gener- 
ated, stored  treated,  or  dlspoaed  of.  (>r 
transported  from. 

(B)  to  Inspect  and  ob'aln  samples  from 
any  person  of  any  such  sat«t«nce  and  sam- 
ples of  any  cunualners  or  Ia!)e!ln(j  for  such 
sutwtances  Ea<Ji  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness  If  the  officer  employee,  or  rep- 
resentatlvp  obtains  any  samples,  prior  to 
leaving  tho  premLses.  he  shall  give  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  person  la  charjfe  a  re- 
ceipt Jescrlblni^  the  sample  obtained  and  If 
requested  a  poriluii  of  ea*:h  .such  sample 
equal  In  volume  of  welKht  lo  the  portion 
retained  If  any  analysis  Is  n;ade  of  sm  h 
samples,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  analy- 
sis shall  t)e  furnished  pnrmptly  to  the  owner. 
operator,  or  person  In  r^arije 

(2)  (A)  Any  records  reports,  or  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  any  person  under  this 
section  (including  records,  reports,  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
President)  shall  be  available  to  the  public 
except  that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  President  (or  the  state,  as  the  case  ma> 
be)  by  any  pers<jn  that  records,  reports,  or 
Information  or  particular  part  thereof 
(other  than  health  or  safety  etTects  data),  to 
whlc  h  the  President  lor  the  State,  as  the  cAae 
nxay  be)  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  repre- 
sentative has  access  under  this  section  If 
made  public  would  divulge  Information  en- 
tlUed  to  protection  under  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  such  In- 
forniatlon  or  particular  portion  thereof  shall 
be  considered  confidential  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  record,  report,  document  or  Infonma- 
tlon  may  be  disclosed  to  other  otncers  em- 
ployees, or  authorized  represen'atlves  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act,  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act 

(Bi  Any  person  not  sublect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  lOOf)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  who  knowingly  and  wtll'ully  di- 
vulges or  discloses  anv  Information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  conviction  be  .subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  »5  000  or  to  Imprl.sonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  both 

(C)  In  submitting  Cala  tinder  this  Act.  a 
pers<  II  req  ilred  to  provide  such  data  may 
(1)  deslgn.ite  the  data  whUh  such  person 
believes  Is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection  and  (II)  submit  such  designated 
data  separately  from  other  data  submitted 
under  this  Act  A  desu-natlon  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
by  regulation 

(D)  Notwith.standtng  any  limitation  con- 
tained In  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  all  Information  reported  to  or 
■  itherwl.se  obtained  by  the  President  i  or  any 
representative  of  the  I^eslden')  under  this 
Act  shall  he  made  available  upon  written 
request  of  any  duly  authorized  commute- 
of  the  Congress,  to  such  committee 

(fl  In  awarding  contracts  to  any  person 
engaged  In  response  actions  the  President 
or  the  State  In  any  case  where  It  Is  award- 
ing contracts  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
Into  under  subse'-tlon  fd)  of  this  «e.-tlon. 
shall  require  compliance  wit*'  Federn!  health 
and  ?;afefy  starulards  established  under  sec- 
tion .iniif)  of  this  Art  by  contract^^ni  and 
subcontractors  as  a  condition  of  such 
contract* 

<gWI)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed  by   contractors   or   subcontractors   In 


the  performance  of  construction,  repair,  or 
alteration  work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  proj- 
ects of  a  charac'er  similar  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  The 
(•resident  shall  not  approve  any  such  fund- 
ing without  first  obtaining  adequate  assur- 
ance that  re<)ulred  lat>or  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work 

i2i  The  Se<-retary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Refsrganlzatlon  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176.  64  Stat  1267 1  and 
section  276c  of  Utle  40  of  the  United  States 
Code 

(hi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111  of  this  Act.  the  P»resldent  may  authorize 
the  use  of  such  emergency  procurement 
powers  as  he  deem.s  necessary  to  effect  the 
purpose  <if  this  Art  Upon  determination 
that  such  procedures  are  ne-essary  the 
President  shall  promulgate  regulations  pre- 
.sorlblng  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  authority  shall  be  used  and  the  pro  e- 
dures  governing   the    use   of  su   h   authority 

il)  There  Ls  hereby  e.-.tatillshed  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  which  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Surgeon  Cieneral  of  the  United  States 
The  Administrator  of  said  Agency  shall,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection.  Agency  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  .Administra- 
tion, the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine.  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  AdmlnLstrator  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Security  Admlnlstratl'.n.  effectuate  and  Im- 
plement the  health  related  authorities  of  this 
Act    In  addition,  said   Administrator  shall  - 

(1)  In  ctxjpera'Ion  w^lth  the  States  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  national  registry  of  seri- 
ous dLseases  and  lllne.sses  and  a  national  reg- 
istry of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  substances. 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  Inventory  of 
ll'erat  jre.  research  and  studies  on  the 
health   elTects  of   toxic  substances; 

i3)  In  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
.ither  agencies  cjf  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  listing  of 
areas  closed  to  the  public  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted In  use  because  of  toxic  substance 
contamination; 

(4)  in  ca.ses  of  public  health  emergencle.s 
caused  or  believed  to  be  ca\ised  by  exposure 
to  toxic  substances,  provide  medical  care  and 
testing  to  exposed  individuals  inrludlng  but 
not  limited  to  tissue  sampling  chromosomal 
testing,  epidemiological  studies,  or  any  other 
assistance  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances:  and 

(5)  either  Independently  or  as  part  of 
other  health  status  survey,  conduct  periodic 
survey  and  screening  pr(}grams  to  determine 
relationships  between  exposure  to  toxic  svib- 
stances  and  lllne.s.s  In  cases  of  public  health 
emergencies  exp.xsed  persons  shall  be  eligible 
(•>r  admission  to  hospitals  and  other  facilities 
and  services  operated  or  provided  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service 

NATIONAL    COHriNCrNCr    PLAN 

Sec  105  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comments,  revise  and  republish 
the  national  contingency  plan  for  the  re- 
moval of  oil  and  haitardous  svibstances  orig- 
inally prepared  and  published  pursuant  to 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  to  reflect  and  efTectuate  the 
responsibilities  and  powers  created  by  this 
Act.  In  addition  to  those  matters  specified 
In  section  311(c)(2).  Such  revision  shall  In- 


clude a  section  of  the  plan  to  be  known 
as  the  national  hazardous  substance  response 
plan  which  shall  establish  pr  .ci^dures  and 
standards  (or  responding  lo  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  pollutants,  and  contami- 
nants   which  shall  Include  at  a  minimum 

(1)  methods  for  discovering  and  Investi- 
gating facilities  at  which  hazardous  sub- 
stances have  been  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
come  lo  be  located. 

(2)  methods  for  evaluating.  Including 
analyses  of  relative  cost,  and  remedying  any 
releases  or  threats  of  releases  from  facilities 
which  pose  substantial  danger  lo  the  public 
health  or  the  environment. 

I  1 1  methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  appropriate  extent  of  removal,  remedy, 
and  other  measures  authorized  by  this  Act. 
(4)  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  the  Fedora:  State  and  kical  governments 
and  for  Interstate  and  nongovernmentbl  en- 
titles In  effectuating  the  plan. 

(.T)  provision  for  Identification,  procure- 
m»"nt.  maintenance,  and  storage  cjf  response 
p<iuipment  and  supplies 

iT)  a  method  for  and  assignment  of  re- 
spon,>lblllty  for  reporting  the  existence  of 
such  facilities  which  may  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  or  controlled  properties  and 
any  releases  of  hazardous  substances  from 
•-urh  facilities; 

7  I  means  of  assuring  that  remedial  action 
m>-asurps  are  cost-efTectlve  o\er  the  period 
of  potential  exposiire  to  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  contaminated  materials; 

(8iiA)  criteria  for  determining  priorities 
among  releases  or  threatened  releases 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  remedial  action  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  taking  Into  account  the 
potential  urgency  of  such  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  removal  action  Criteria 
and  priorities  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
ba.sed  upon  relative  risk  or  danger  to  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  President,  taking  Into  ac- 
count to  the  extent  possible  the  population 
at  risk,  the  hazard  potential  of  the  hazard- 
ous substances  at  such  facilities  the  poten- 
tial for  contamination  of  drinking  water 
supplies  the  pc»tentlal  for  direct  human  con- 
tact, the  potential  for  destruction  of  sensi- 
tive ecosystems.  State  preparedness  to  assume 
State  costs  and  responsibilities,  and  other  ap- 
propriate factors. 

(B)  based  upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
subparagraph  (Al  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  list  ns  parr  of  the  plan  na- 
•lonal  priorities  among  the  known  relea.ses 
or  threa'ei:ed  releases  throughout  the  United 
States  and  shall  revise  the  list  no  less  often 
than  annually  Within  one  vear  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, each  State  shall  establish  and  submit 
for  consideration  by  the  President  priorities 
for  remedial  action  among  kno^n  releases 
and  potential  releases  In  that  State  based 
upon  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subparaj,:  ;ph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  In  assembling  or  re- 
vising the  national  list,  the  President  shall 
consider  any  priorities  established  by  the 
States  To  the  extent  practicable  at  least 
four  hundred  of  the  highest  priority  facilities 
shall  he  designated  Indlvldiially  and  shall  be 
referred  to  as  the  "top  priority  among  known 
response  targets  '  and  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, shall  Include  among  the  one  hundred 
highest  priority  facilities  at  least  or."  such 
facility  from  each  State  which  shall  he  the 
facility  designated  by  the  State  as  presenting 
the  greatest  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  among  the  known 
facilities  In  such  State  Other  priority  facili- 
ties or  Incidents  may  be  listed  singly  or 
grouped  for  respoiise  priority  purposes;  and 
(9)  specified  roles  for  private  organizations 
and  entitles  In  preparation  for  response  and 
In  responding  to  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. Including  Identlflcatlon  of  appropri- 
ate qualifications  and  capacity  therefor 
The  plan  shall  specify  procedures,  techniques, 
materials,  equipment,  and  methods  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  Identifying,  removing,  or  remedy- 
ing releases  of  hazardous  sut'stances  com- 
parable to  those  required  under  section  311 
(c)(2)  (F)  and  lO)  and  (J)(l)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PolluMon  Control  Act  Following 
publication  of  the  revised  national  contin- 
gency plan  the  response  to  and  actions  to 
mlnlnUze  damage  from  hazardous  substances 
releases  shall,  to  the  greates'  extent  possible, 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  The  President  may.  from  time  to  time 
revise  and  republish  the  national  contingency 
plan 

ABATEMENT  ACTION 

Src  106  I  a)  In  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
when  the  President  determines  that  there 
may  be  an  imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  the  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  because  of  an  actual  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
from  a  facility,  he  may  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  lo  abate  such 
danger  or  threat,  and  the  dls'rlct  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which  the 
threat  occurs  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require  1  he  Presi- 
dent may  also,  after  notice  to  the  affected 
State,  take  other  action  under  this  section 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  issuing  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment. 

(b)  Ary  person  who  will'uhy  violates,  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  complv  wl'h  nnv  o-der  of 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  may,  in 
an  action  brought  in  ihe  upproprluic  Uiuied 
States  district  court  to  enforce  such  order, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  In 
which  such  violation  occurs  or  such  failure 
to  comply  continues 

(c)  Wllhln  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  establish  and  publish  guidelines  for 
using  the  Imminent  hazard,  enforcement, 
and  emergency  response  authorities  of  this 
section  and  other  existing  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  effectuate  the 
r*.sponslbllltle=;  and  powers  created  by  this 
Act,  Such  guidelines  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  be  consistent  with  the  nauonal 
hazardous  substance  response  plan,  and  shall 
include,  al  a  minimum,  the  assignment  of 
ItBponsiblUty  for  coordinating  response  ac- 
tions with  the  Issuance  of  administrative 
orders,  enforcement  of  standards  and  per- 
mits, the  gathering  of  information,  and  other 
Imminent  hazard  and  emergency  powers  au- 
thorized by  !l)  sections  311.  ci  (2)  308.  309 
and  504(aj  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  (2)  sections  3007.  3008.  3013.  and 
7003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  i3l  sec- 
tions 1445  and  I43I  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  (4)  sections  113.  114.  and  303  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  (5)  section  7  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

LiABiLrrv 
Sec.    107     (a)    Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  or  rule  of  law.  and  subject  only  to 
the  defense  set  forth   in  subsection    ibi    of 
this  section — 

(1)  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel 
(otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States)  or  a  facility, 

(2)  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  disposal 
of  any  hazardous  substance  owned  or  oper- 
ated any  facility  at  which  such  hazardous 
substances  were  disposed  of. 

13)  any  person  who  by  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  otherwi.se  arranged  for  disposal  or 
treatment,  or  arranged  with  a  transoorter  for 
transport  for  disposal  or  treatment  of  haz- 
ardous substances  owned  or  p(>s.sessed  by 
such  person,  by  any  other  party  or  entity  at 
any  facility  owned  or  operated  by  another 
party  or  entity  and  containing  such  hazard- 
ous substances,  and 


i4i  any  person  who  accepts  or  accepted 
any  hazardous  substances  lor  transport  to 
disposal  or  tre.itment  facilities  or  sites  se- 
lected by  such  person,  from  which  there  is  a 
release  or  a  threatened  relexse  which  cause.-- 
the  Incurrence  (if  response  costs,  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance,  shall  be  liable  for — 

I  A)  all  costs  of  removal  or  remedial  actloii 
incurred  by  the  Unlteil  Stales  Government 
or  a  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
contingency  plan; 

(B)  any  otner  necessary  costs  of  response 
Incurred  by  any  other  person  consistent  with 
the  national  contingency  plan,   and 

(Ci  damages  for  Injury  to  destruction  of. 
or  loss  of  natural  resources,  including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  assessing  such  injury,  de- 
struction, or  loss  resulting  from  such  a  re- 
lease 

(b)  There  shall  he  no  liability  under  sub- 
section (al  of  this  section  for  a  person  other- 
wise liable  who  can  establish  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  release  or 
threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom  were 
caused  solely  by — 

( 1 1  an  act  of  God. 

(2)  an  act  of  war: 

(3i  an  act  or  omission  o.'  a  third  party 
other  than  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  than  one  whose  act  or  omission 
(■ccurs  in  connection  with  a  contractual 
relatlonstiip.  existing  directly  or  indirectly. 
with  the  defendant  (except  where  the  sole 
contractual  arrangement  arises  from  a  pub- 
lished tariff  and  acceptance  for  carriage  by  a 
common  carrier  by  rail  i  .  if  the  doTendant  es- 
tablishes by  a  preponderance  o!  the  e\  Idence 
Ihai  la)  he  exercised  due  care  with  respect 
to  the  hazardous  s..bstanco  concerned,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  characteristic.;  of 
such  haz-ardoiis  substance,  'n  light  of  al! 
relevant  facts  and  circumstances,  and  (o)  te 
took  precautions  against  foreseeable  acts  or 
omissions  of  any  such  thrd  party  and  the 
conscq'.ienccs  that  lould  furc-seeabiy  result 
from  such  acts  or  omissiotis;  or 

I  4 )  any  combination  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  liability  under 
this  section  of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other 
responsible  person  for  each  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  or  incident  involving 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  not 
exceed   - 

(A)  for  any  vessel  which  carries  any  haz- 
ardous sub.slanc?  as  cargo  or  residue.  $300 
per  gross  ton,  or  $5,000,000.  whichever  is 
greater; 

(B)  for  any  other  vessel.  $300  per  gross 
ton.  or  $.500,000,  whichever  is  greater; 

(C)  for  any  motor  vehicle  aircraft,  pipe- 
line (as  defined  in  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979)  ,  or  rolling  slock. 
$50000000  or  such  le.sser  amount  as  the 
President  shall  establish  by  regulation,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  $5.000,0(X)  (or.  for  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  as  defined  In 
section  101  (14)  (A)  of  this  title  into  the 
navigable  waters.  $8,000.0001  Such  regula- 
tions shall  take  into  account  the  size.  type, 
location,  storage  and  handling  capacity  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  likelihood  of 
relea.se  In  each  such  class  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  such  limits  on  each  such 
class;    or 

(D)  for  any  facility  other  than  those  spec- 
ified m  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  total  of  all  costs  of  respon.se  plus  $50,000- 
000  for  any  damages  under  this  title 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in 
paragraph  (  1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  liabil- 
ity of  an  owner  or  operator  or  other  responsi- 
ble person  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
full  and  total  costs  of  response  and  dam- 
ages. If  (A)  (1)  the  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  was  the  re- 
sult of  willful  misconduct  or  willful 
negligence  -Aithln  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
such    person,    or    (ii)     the    primary    cause    of 


the  release  was  a  violation  (within  the 
privity  or  knowledge  of  such  person)  of 
applicable  safely,  construction,  or  operat- 
ing standards  or  regulations,  or  (B)  such 
person  falls  or  rcf-ases  to  provide  all  reason- 
able cooperation  and  assistance  requested 
by  a  responsible  public  official  in  connection 
with  response  activities  under  the  national 
contingency  plan  with  respect  to  regulated 
carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  49 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  vessels  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  33  or  46  of  the 
United  Slates  Code,  subparagraph  (A)  (II) 
of  thl.s  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  Federal   standards  or  regulations. 

(3)  If  any  person  who  Is  liable  for  a  re- 
lea.se  or  threat  of  release  of  a  hazardous 
substatce  fails  without  suflSclenl  cause  to 
proper!)  provide  removal  or  remedial  action 
upon  order  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  104  or  106  of  this  Act.  s'JCh  person 
may  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  ptml- 
tive  damages  U;  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to,  and  not  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  costs  Incu.Ted  by  the  Fund 
as  a  result  of  such  failure  to  take  proper 
action  The  President  Is  aitthorized  lo  com- 
mence a  civil  action  against  nijy  such  per- 
son to  recover  the  punitive  damages,  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  costs  recovered 
from  such  person  pursuant  to  ."ecllon  i:2(c) 
of  this  .Act  Aj;y  moneys  received  by  the 
United  Slates  pursuant  to  this  s-jbsectlon 
shall   be   deposited   in  the  Fund 

(d)  No  person  shall  oe  liable  under  this 
title  for  damages  as  a  result  of  aclons 
taken  or  omitted  In  the  coarse  of  render- 
ing care,  asslstunce.  or  advice  In  accordance 
with  the  national  con-lngency  plan  o.-  at 
the  direction  of  an  on-scene  coordinator  ap- 
pointed under  aiu  :i  plan,  with  re;pect  to  an 
Incident  creatins;  a  danger  to  public  health 
cr  welfare  or  the  eiivi.-onment  eis  a  result  of 
any  releaic  of  a  harardous  substance  or  the 
threat  thereof  "nis  subsection  shall  not 
preclude  liability  for  damages  at  the  result 
of  gross  negligence  or  Intentional  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  such  person  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  reckless, 
willful,  or  wanton  misconduct  shall  consll- 
tute  gro.ss  negligence 

(e)(1)  No  Incemnlfjcatlon.  hold  harm- 
les.  or  similar  agreement  or  conveyance 
shall  be  effective  to  transfer  from  the  owner 
or  operator  of  any  vessel  or  facility  or  from 
any  person  who  may  be  liable  for  a  release 
or  threat,  of  rr^lease  under  this  section,  to 
any  other  person  the  liability  imposed  under 
this  section  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
bar  any  agreement  to  insure  hold  harmless 
or  indemnify  a  panv  to  such  agreement  for 
any  liability  under  this  section 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title.  Including  the 
nrovisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  bar  a  cause  of  action  that  an 
owner  or  operator  or  any  other  person  sub- 
ject to  liability  under  this  .section  or  a 
guarantor,  has  or  would  bsre.  by  rep.son  of 
subrogation  cr  otherwise  against  any  person 

(f)  In  the  ca.se  of  an  in'r.ry  to  destruc- 
tion of.  or  loss  of  natural  resources  under 
s'ibparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  lai  liabil- 
ity shall  be  to  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment and  to  any  State  for  natural  resources 
within  the  Sta'e  or  belonging  to  managed 
by.  controlled  by  or  appertaining  to  such 
State  Provided,  however  That  no  liability 
to  the  United  States  or  State  shall  be  Im- 
posed under  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion (ai.  where  the  parly  sought  to  be 
c"  arced  has  demonstrated  that  the  damages 
to  natural  resources  complained  of  were 
specifically  identified  as  an  Irreversible  and 
irretrievable  commitment  of  natural  re- 
sources in  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, or  other  comparable  environment 
analysis,  and  the  decision  to  grant  a  p>ermil 
or  license  authorizes  such  commitment  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  faclUtv  or  proj- 
ect was  otherwise  operating  wllhln  the 
terms  of  its  permit  or  license   The  President. 
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or  the  authorized  represfntatlve  of  any 
State,  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  public  a« 
trustee  of  such  natural  resoufes  to  recover 
for  such  damages  Sums  recovered  shall  be 
available  lor  use  to  restore,  rehabilitate,  or 
acquire  the  equivalent  of  such  natural  re- 
sources by  the  appropriate  atjencles  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  govern- 
ment, but  the  measure  of  such  damages 
shall  not  be  limited  by  the  sums  which  can 
be  used  to  restore  or  replace  such  resources 
There  shall  be  no  recovery  under  the  author- 
ity of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
where  such  damages  and  the  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance  from  which  such  dam' 
ages  resulted  have  occurred  wholly  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

ig)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  subject  to,  and  comply  with,  this  Act 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent, 
both  procedurally  and  substantively,  as  any 
nonROvernment-al  entity.  Including  HablUty 
under  this  section 

(hi  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  shall 
be  liable  In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
as  provided  under  section  114  of  this  Act 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
March  ,3,  1851    (46  USC    183tl) 

( 1 1  No  person  (Including  the  United  States 
or  any  State  i  may  recover  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  .section  for  any  response  coats  or 
damages  resulting  from  the  application  of  a 
pesticide  product  registered  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act  Nothing  In  thLs  paragraph  shall  affect  or 
modify  In  any  way  the  obligations  or  liability 
of  any  person  under  anv  other  provision  of 
State  i)r  Federal  law  Inchidln^  crjmmnn  law 
for  damages,  Injury,  or  lo«s  resulting  from 
a  release  of  any  ha7.ardou.s  substance  or  for 
removal  or  remedial  action  or  the  costs  of 
removal  or  remedial  action  of  such  hazardous 
sutjBtance 

<)i  Re<-overv  by  any  person  (Including  the 
Unlte'I  States  or  anv  State  j  for  respcinse  costK 
or  damages  resviltlng  from  a  federally  per- 
mitted release  shall  be  pursuant  to  existing 
law  In  lieu  of  this  section  Nothlnp  In  this 
paragraph  shall  atTect  or  miKllfv  In  anv  wav 
the  obligations  or  liability  of  anv  person  un- 
der anv  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal 
law  Including  common  law  for  dama^irea.  In- 
jury, or  loss  resulting  fn>in  a  releaae  of  any 
hazardous  substance  or  for  removal  or  reme- 
dial action  or  the  costs  of  removal  or 
remedial  action  of  such  har*rdo>i»  suhntance 
In  addition  crwts  of  response  Incurred  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  conne»-tlon  with 
a  discharge  specified  In  section  inidOWBl 
or  (C)  ahall  be  recoverable  In  an  action 
broueht  under  section  309(b)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act 

(k)(l)  The  llabllltv  established  by  this 
section  or  any  other  law  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  hazardou-s  waste  disposal  facll- 
Itv  w^-lch  has  r^"elved  a  nermU  (inder  s>ih- 
tltle  C  of  the  Solid  Wast,*  Disposal  Act  shall 
be  transferre<1  to  and  assumed  hv  the  Post- 
closure  LHhmtv  Fund  established  by  section 
23?  r^f  »b'«  A'-t  '\'h»n 

(A)  8uc>>  facility  and  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor thereof  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  and  reculaflons  Issued  thereunder, 
which  may  affect  the  performance  of  such 
facility  after  cloirure:  and 

(B»  such  facility  has  been  closed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  such  permit,  and  such  facility  and 
the  surrounding  are*  hare  been  monitored 
as  renulred  bv  such  retaliations  and  permit 
conditions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  after  closure  to  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  no  substantial  Itlcellhood  that  any  migra- 
tion offalte  or  relea«e  from  confinement  of 
anv  hazardous  substance  or  other  rUk  to 
public  health  or  welfare  will  occur. 

(2)  Such  transfer  of  liability  shall  be  effec- 
tive ninety  days  after  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  facility  nottflea  the  AdmlnUtrmtor  of 


the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  land 
the  State  where  It  has  aii  autliorl/ed  program 
under  section  3006(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act)  that  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
this  subsection  have  been  satisfied  If  within 
such  ninety-day  period  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  such 
Stale  determines  t.^iat  any  such  facility  has 
not  complied  with  ail  the  conditions  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  or  that  Insufficient  Infor- 
mation has  t)een  provided  to  demonstrate 
such  compliance,  the  Administrator  or  such 
State  shall  so  notify  the  owner  and  operator 
of  such  facility  and  the  administrator  of  the 
Fund  established  by  section  232  of  this  Act, 
and  the  owner  and  operator  of  such  facility 
shall  continue  to  be  liable  with  respect  to 
such  facility  under  this  section  and  other 
law  until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  and 
such  State  deternunes  that  sur-h  facility  has 
compiled  with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this 
subsection  A  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  such  State  that  a  facility  has  not 
compUeJ  with  all  conditions  Imposed  by  this 
subsection  or  that  Insufflclent  information 
has  been  supplied  to  demonstrate  compli- 
ance, shall  be  a  final  adnunlstratlve  action 
lor  purposes  of  Judicial  review  A  request  for 
additional  Inforniatlr n  shall  state  In  specific 
terms  the  data  required 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  assumption  of  lia- 
bility of  owners  and  operators  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  the  Post-closure 
Liability  Fund  established  by  section  232  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  monitor- 
ing and  care  and  maintenance  of  a  site  In- 
curred by  other  persons  after  the  period  of 
monitoring  required  by  regulations  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for 
hazardous  waste  dlspiwal  facilities  meetln,-; 
the  conditions  of  paragraph  j  1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(4)  (A)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or  qualify- 
ing an  optional  system  of  private  insurance 
for  postclosure  tinanclal  responsibility  for 
hazardous  wa-ste  disposal  faclll'les  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude a  specification  of  adequate  and  realistic 
minimum  standards  to  assure  that  any  such 
privately  placed  Insiirance  will  carry  out  llie 
purposes  of  this  subsection  In  a  reliable,  en- 
forceable, and  practical  manner  Suoh  a  study 
shall  Include  an  examination  .  f  the  public 
and  private  Incentives,  programs,  and  actions 
necessary  to  make  privately  placed  Insurance 
a  practical  and  effective  option  to  the  financ- 
ing system  tor  the  Post-closure  Liability 
Fund  provided  In  title  II  of  this  Act 

(B)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  President  shall  by  rule 
determine  whether  or  not  It  Is  feasible  to 
establish  or  qualify  an  optional  system  of 
private  Insurance  for  postclosure  financial 
responsibility  for  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facilities  to  which  this  sut)sectlon  applies 
If  the  President  determines  the  establish- 
ment or  qualification  of  suih  a  system  would 
be  Infeaslble.  he  shall  promptly  publish  a'l 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  deter- 
mination If  the  President  determines  the 
establishment  .ir  qualification  of  such  a  s>-s- 
tem  would  be  feasible,  he  shall  promptly  pub- 
lish notice  of  such  determination  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination under  the  preceding  sentence  and 
after  a  public  hearing,  the  President  shall  by 
rule  promulgate  adequate  and  reallstu-  mini- 
mum standards  w-hlrh  must  be  met  by  any 
such  privately  placed  Insurance,  talcing  Into 
account  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  this 
subsection  Such  rules  shall  also  specify  rea- 
sonably expeditious  procedures  by  which  pri- 
vately placed  Insurance  plans  can  qualify  as 
meeting  such  minimum  standards 

(C)  In  the  event  any  privately  placed  In- 
surance plan  qualifies  under  subparagraph 
(B),  any  person  enrolled  in,  and  complying 


with  the  terms  of,  such  plan  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  'he  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( I ) 
l2i,  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  exempt 
from  the  requirements  to  pay  any  tax  or  fee 
to  the  Post-closure  Liability  Fund  under  title 
II  of  this  Act 

(Di  The  President  may  Issue  fuch  rules 
and  take  such  other  actions  a.«  are  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

FINANCIAL    «ESPONSIBIHTY 

Sec  108  (ajd)  The  owner  or  operator  o! 
each  vessel  (except  a  non-self-propelled 
barge  that  does  not  carry  hazardous  sub- 
stances OS  cargo)  over  three  hundred  gross 
tons  that  uses  any  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  or  the  navlgab'.e  waters  or  any  offshore 
facility,  shall  establish  a:id  maintain.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  President,  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility of  »300  per  gross  ton  (or  for  a  vessel 
carrying  hazardous  substances  as  cargo  or 
»5,000,000,  whichever  is  greater)  Financial 
responsibility  ma:  be  established  by  any  one. 
or  any  combination,  of  the  following  insur- 
ance, guarantee,  surety  bond,  or  qualifica- 
tion as  a  self-Insurer  Any  bond  filed  shall  be 
Issued  by  a  bonding  company  authorized  to 
do  business  In  the  United  States  In  cases 
where  an  owner  or  operator  owns,  operates. 
or  charters  more  than  one  vessel  subject  to 
this  subsection  evidence  of  financial  respon- 
sibility need  be  established  only  to  meet  the 
maximum  liability  applicable  to  the  largest 
of  such  vessels 

(2:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treosurv  shall 
withhold  or  revoke  the  cleiirance  required  by 
section  4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this 
subsection  that  does  not  have  certification 
furnished  bv  the  President  that  the  financial 
responsibility  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsecMon  have  been  complied  with 

(  3  »  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  him. 
shall  (A)  deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  In 
the  United  States  or  navigable  waters  to,  and 
(Bi  detain  at  the  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  from  which  It  Is  about  to  depart  for 
any  other  port  or  place  In  the  United  Slates 
any  vessel  subject  to  this  subsection  that 
upon  request,  does  not  produce  certification 
furnished  bv  the  President  that  the  financial 
responsibility  provisions  of  paragraph  ( I )  of 
this  subsection  have  been  compiled  with 

(b)(1)  Beginning  not  earlier  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  promulgate  requirements 
( for  facilities  In  addition  to  those  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
other  Federal  law)  that  classes  of  facilities 
establish  and  maintain  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  consistent  with  the  degree  and 
duration  of  risk  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  treatment,  storage,  or 
dtspasal  of  hazardous  substances  Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act.  the  President  shall  Identlfv  those 
classes  for  which  requirements  will  be  first 
developed  and  publish  notice  of  such  Identi- 
fication In  the  Federal  Register  Priority  In 
the  development  of  such  requirements  shall 
be  accorded  to  those  classes  of  facilities,  own- 
ers and  operators  which  the  President  deter- 
mines present  the  highest  level  of  risk  of 
Injury 

1 2)  The  level  of  financial  responsibility 
shall  be  Initially  established,  and.  when  nec- 
essary, adjusted  to  protect  against  the  level 
of  risk  which  the  President  In  his  discretion 
believes  Is  appropriate  based  on  the  payment 
experience  of  the  Fund,  commercial  Insurers, 
courts  settlements  and  Judgments,  and  vol- 
untary claims  satisfaction  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  President  shall  co- 
operate with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mercial Insurance  Industry  In  developing 
financial  responsibility  requirements 

(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
suljeectlon  shall  Incrementally  Impose  finan- 
cial responsibility  requlremenU  over  a  period 
of  not  leas  than  three  and  no  more  than  six 
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years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  Where 
possible,  the  level  of  financial  responsibility 
which  the  President  believes  appropriate  as 
a  final  requirement  shall  be  achieved  through 
incremental,  annual  Increases  In  the  require- 
ments 

(4)  Where  a  facility  Is  owned  or  operated 
by  more  than  one  person,  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  covering  the  facility  may 
be  Mtabllshed  and  maintained  by  one  of  the 
owners  or  operators,  or,  in  consolidated  form, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  owners  or 
operators  When  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility Is  established  In  a  consolidated 
form,  the  proportlonjil  share  of  each  partici- 
pant shall  be  shown  The  evidence  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  authorizing  the 
applicant  to  act  for  and  In  behalf  of  each 
participant  In  submitting  and  maintaining 
the   evidence   of    financial    responsibility. 

(5)  The  requirements  for  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  motor  carriers  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under 
section  30  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980, 
Public  Law  96-296 

(c)  Any  claim  authorized  by  section  107 
or  III  may  be  asserted  directly  against  any 
guarantor  providing  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility as  required  under  this  section 
In  defending  such  a  claim,  the  guarantor 
may  Invoke  all  rights  and  defenses  which 
would  be  available  to  the  owner  or  operator 
under  this  title  The  guarantor  may  also  In- 
voke the  defense  that  the  Incident  was 
caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  own- 
er or  operator,  but  such  guarantor  may  not 
invoke  any  other  defense  that  such  guaran- 
tor might  have  been  entitled  to  Invoke  In  a 
proceeding  brought  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor against  him 

(di  Any  guarantor  acting  In  good  faith 
against  which  claims  under  this  Act  are  as- 
serted as  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable  under 
section  107  or  section  112(c)  of  this  title 
only  up  to  the  monel&ry  limits  of  the  policy 
of  Insurance  or  Indemnity  contract  such 
guarantor  has  undertaken  or  of  the  guaxanty 
or  other  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
furnished  under  section  108  of  this  Act,  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  liability  Is  not  ex- 
cluded by  restrictive  endorsement  Prcntded. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  alter  the  lia- 
bility of  any  person  under  section  107  of 
this  Act. 

PENALTT 

3k.  108.  Any  person  who,  after  notice  and 

an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Is  found  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  108,  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, or  with  any  denial  or  detention  order 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty,  not  to  exceed  tlO,000  for  each 
day  of  violation. 

SMPLOTXE    PBOTCCnON 

Sbc.  110  (a)  No  person  shall  Are  or  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause  to 
be  fired  or  discriminated  against,  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  provided  In- 
formation to  a  State  or  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, filed.  Instituted,  or  caused  to  i>e 
filed  or  Instituted  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in 
any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  oi 
IhU  Act. 

(bi  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  be  has  been 
&r«Kl  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  oi 
this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  sent  to  such  person,  who 
than  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  oi 
•uch  application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as 
be  deems  appropriate  Such  Investigation 
thmll   provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 


hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party  to  sucn 
review  to  enable  the  parties  to  present  in- 
formation relating  to  such  alleged  violation. 
The  parties  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  654  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact  If  he  finds  that  such  violation 
did  occur,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision.  Incor- 
porating an  order  therein  and  his  findings, 
requiring  the  party  committing  such  viola- 
tion to  take  such  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems 
appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  to  his 
former  position  with  compensation.  If  ne 
finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation,  he 
shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the  application 
Such  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Latrar 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  the  same  manner  as  orders 
and  decisions  are  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  this  Act, 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  the  attorney's  fees)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  institution  and  prose- 
cution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assesseo 
against  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion. 

(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  application 
to  any  employee  who,  acting  without  discre- 
tion from  his  employer  (or  his  agent),  delib- 
erately violates  any  requirement  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  President  shall  conduct  con- 
tinuing evaluations  of  potential  loss  of 
shifts  of  employment  which  may  result  from 
the  administration  or  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Including,  where  ap- 
propriate, investigating  threatened  plant 
closures  or  reductions  In  employment 
allegedly  resulting  from  such  admin- 
istration or  enforcement.  Any  employee 
who  is  discharged,  or  laid  off,  threat- 
ened with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  oth- 
erwls?  discriminated  against  by  any  person 
because  of  the  alleged  results  of  such  admin- 
istration or  enforcement,  or  any  representa- 
tive of  such  employee,  may  request  the 
President  to  conduct  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  matter  and,  at  the  request  of  any  party, 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  require  the  par- 
ties. Including  the  employer  Involved,  to 
present  Information  relating  to  the  actual 
or  potential  effect  of  such  administration 
or  enforcement  on  employment  and  any  al- 
leged discharge,  layoff,  or  other  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  detailed  reasons  or  Justification 
therefor  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Presi- 
dent s'-all  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
eTect  of  such  administration  or  enforcement 
on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  dis- 
charge, layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  Such  report,  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  authorize  the  President 
or  any  State  to  modify  or  withdraw  any  ac- 
tion, standard,  limitation,  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  Act. 

T7SES    OF    FUND 

Sec  111  (a)  TT-e  President  shall  use  the 
money  In  the  Fund  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

( 1 )  payment  of  governmental  response 
costs  incurred  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title.  Including  costs  Incurred  pursuant  to 
the  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act; 


(2)  payment  of  any  claim  for  necessary 
resfxjnse  costs  Incurred  by  any  other  per- 
son as  a  result  of  carrying  out  the  national 
contingency  plan  established  under  section 
311(C)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  amended 
by  section  105  of  this  title:  Provided,  how- 
ever,  That  such  costs  must  be  approved 
under  said  plan  and  certified  by  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official; 

1 3)  payment  of  any  claim  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  finally 
decided  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title, 
including  those  costs  set  out  In  subsection 
112(ci(3l    of   this   title;    and 

(4)  payment  of  costs  specified  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section 
The  President  shall  not  pay  for  any  admin- 
istrative costs  or  expenses  out  of  the  Fund 
unless  such  costs  and  expenses  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  and  Incidental  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  title. 

(b)  Claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  provisions  of  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  which  are  modified  bv 
section  304  of  this  Act  may  be  asserted 
against  the  Fund  under  this  title:  and  other 
claims  resulting  from  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  from  a  ves- 
sel or  a  facility  may  be  asserted  against  the 
F*und  under  this  title  for  Injury  to,  or  de- 
struction or  loss  of  natural  resources.  Includ- 
ing cost  for  damage  assessment:  Proirided 
however.  That  any  such  claim  may  be  as- 
serted only  by  the  President,  as  trustee,  for 
natural  resources  over  which  the  United 
States  has  sovereign  rights,  or  natural  re- 
sources within  the  territory  or  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  they  are  managed  or  protected  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State  for  natural 
resources  within  the  boundary  of  that  SUte 
belonging  to,  managed  by.  controlled  bv.  or 
appertaining  to  the  State 

(c)  Uses  of  the  Fund  under  subsection 
I  a  1  of  this  section  Include — 

1 1 )  the  costs  of  assessing  both  short-term 
and  long-term  Injury  to,  destruction  of,  or 
loss  of  any  natural  resources  resulting  from 
a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance; 

1 2 )  the  costs  of  Federal  or  State  efforts  In 
the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  replace- 
ment or  acquiring  the  equivalent  of  any  nat- 
ural resources  Injured,  destroyed,  or  loet  as 
a  result  of  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance; 

(31  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  Identify,  Investigate,  and  take 
enforcement  and  abatement  action  against 
releases  of  hazardous  substances; 

(4)  the  costs  of  epidemiologic  studies,  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  registry  of 
persons  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  to 
allow  long-term  health  effect  studies,  and 
diagnostic  services  not  otherwise  available 
to  determine  whether  persons  In  populations 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  In  connec- 
tion with  a  release  or  a  suspected  release  are 
suffering  from  long-latency  diseases; 

(5)  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding equipment  and  similar  overhead,  re- 
lated to  the  Durposes  of  this  Act  and  section 
311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  needed  to 
supplement  equipment  and  services  avail- 
able through  contractors  or  other  non-Fed- 
pral  entitles,  and  of  estab'lshlne  and  main- 
taining damage  assessment  capability,  for 
any  Federal  agency  Involved  In  strike  forces, 
emergency  task  forces,  or  other  response 
tdms  under  the  national  contingency  plan; 
and 

(6)  Bub'ect  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  the  costs  of  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees  involved  In  restxjnse  to  haz- 
ardous substance  releases.  Such  program 
shall  be  developed  Jointly  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  and  the 
National  'nstltute  for  OccupaUonal  Safety 
and  Health  and  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
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Itmlted  to.  measures  for  Identifying  »nd  m- 
seaslng  haiards  to  which  persons  engaged  '" 
removal,  remedy,  or  other  re»pon«e  to  haz- 
ardous sulwtances  may  be  exposed,  methods 
to  protect  workers  from  such  hazards,  and 
neceasary  regulatory  and  enforcement  meas- 
uras  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  such 
employees 

(d)(1)  No  money  In  the  Fund  may  be 
used  under  subsection  ( c  (  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  this 
section,  nor  for  the  payment  of  any  claim 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  where 
the  injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance from  which  such  damages  resulted 
have  occurred  wholly  before  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  money  In  the  P^ind  may  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  any  claim  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  where  such  expenses  are 
associated  with  Injury  or  lo«»  resulting  from 
long-term  exposure  to  ambient  concentra- 
tions of  air  pollutants  from  multiple  or  dif- 
fuse so\irces 

(eHD  Claims  against  or  presented  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  valid  or  paid  In  excess  of 
the  total  money  In  the  Fund  at  any  or.e  time 
Such  claims  become  valid  only  when  addi- 
tional money  Is  collected,  appropriated,  or 
otherwl.se  added  to  the  Fiind  Should  the 
total  claims  outstanding  at  any  time  exceed 
the  current  balance  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  pay  such  claims,  to  the  extent 
authorized  under  this  section,  In  full  In  the 
order  In  which  they  were  finally  determined 

(2)  In  any  fiscal  year,  85  percent  of  the 
money  credited  to  the  Fund  under  title  II  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4)    of  sutMiectlon   (a)    of  this  section 

(3)  No  money  In  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  remedial  action,  other  than  actions 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
with   respect  to   federally  owned  factlltlea 

(4>  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  In  the  aggregate  be 
subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

(f)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  designating  one  or  more 
Federal  ofDclals  who  may  obligate  money  in 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  this  section  or 
portions  thereof  The  President  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  delegate  authority  to  obligate 
money  In  the  Fund  or  to  settle  claims  to 
oRlclals  of  a  State  operating  under  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  section  104(d)  of 
thU  title. 

(g)  The  President  shall  provide  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  notice  to  t)e  provided  to  poten- 
tial Injured  parties  by  an  owner  and  operator 
of  any  vessel,  or  facility  from  which  a  haz- 
ardous substance  has  been  released  Sucb 
rules  and  regulations  shall  consider  the  scope 
and  form  of  the  notice  which  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  Upon  promulgation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations,  the  owner  and  operator  of  any 
vessel  or  facility  from  which  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance has  been  released  shall  provide  notice 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions With  respect  to  releases  from  public 
vessels,  the  President  shall  provide  such  noti- 
fication as  Is  appropriate  to  potential  Injured 
parties.  Until  the  promulgation  of  such  rules 
and  regulations,  the  owner  and  operator  of 
any  vessel  or  facility  from  which  a  hazardous 
substance  has  been  released  shall  provide 
reasonable  notice  to  potential  Injured  parties 
by  publication  In  local  newspapers  serving 
the  affected  ar«a. 

(h)(1)  In  accordance  v/lth  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  301(c)  of  this 
Act.  damages  for  Injury  to.  destruction  of.  or 
loss  of  natural  resources  resulting  from  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  311(f)(4) 
and  (5)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  shall  be  asse-'sed  by  Federal  offi- 
cials designated  by  the  President  under  the 


national  contingency  plan  published  under 
section  105  of  the  Act.  and  such  officials  shall 
act  for  the  President  as  trustee  under  this 
section  and  section  311  if)  (5)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

(21  Any  determination  or  assessment  of 
damages  for  Injury  to.  destruction  of,  or 
l(xss  of  natural  re.sources  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  section  311(f)  (4)  and  (5i  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  behalf  of  an^  claimant  (In- 
cluding a  trustee  under  .section  107  of  this 
Act  or  a  Federal  agency)  In  any  Judicial  or 
adjudicatory  administrative  prt>ceedlng  un- 
der this  Act  or  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Wafer  Pollution  Control  Act 

(II  Except  In  a  situation  requiring  action 
to  avoid  an  irreversible  loss  of  natural  re- 
.vnirces  i>r  to  prevent  i.r  reduce  any  crjn- 
tlnulng  danger  to  natural  resources  or  similar 
need  fur  emergency  action,  funds  may  not 
be  usod  under  this  Act  fur  the  restorallun, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  equivalent  of  any  natural  re- 
sources until  a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds 
fur  suih  purposes  has  been  developed  and 
aduptcd  bv  affected  Federal  agencies  and  the 
0<jvernor  or  Oovernors  uf  any  State  having 
Mi.stalned  damage  ti>  natural  resfiurces  within 
Its  borders,  belonging  to  inanSk'ed  by  or 
appertaining  to  .such  State  after  adequate 
public  notice  and  opportunity  tor  hearing 
and  conblderatlon  of  all  public  comment 

(J)  The  Pre'<ldent  shall  use  the  money  In 
the  I'ost-cUiSure  l.lablllty  Fund  for  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  In  sub-sectlon  lal  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  hazardous 
waste  dlsp>osal  facility  for  which  liability  has 
transferred  to  such  fund  under  section  107 
(ki  of  this  Act  and  in  addition,  for  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  or  appropriate  request  for 
costs  of  response  damages,  or  other  com- 
pensation for  Injury  or  loss  under  section 
107  of  this  An.  or  any  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral law,  resulting  from  a  release  of  a  haz- 
ardous substance  from  such  a  facility 

Ik)  The  Inspector  General  uf  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  responsibility  to 
oljllgate  money  In  the  Fund  is  delegated 
shall  provide  an  audit  review  team  to  audit 
all  pa>ments  oblli;atlons  reimbursements, 
or  other  uses  of  the  Fund,  to  assure  that  the 
F^^nd  is  being  properly  administered  and  that 
claims  are  being  appropriately  and  expedi- 
tiously considered  Each  such  Inspector  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  Interim 
report  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Fund  and  a  final  report  two  years  after 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Fund  Each  such 
Inspector  General  shall  thereafter  provide 
such  auditing  of  the  Fund  as  Is  appropriate 
Each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Inspector  General  In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  permit,  a  foreign  claimant  may 
assert  a  claim  t-o  the  same  extent  that  a 
United  States  claimant  may  assert  a  claim 
If    - 

(1)  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
occurred  (A)  In  the  navigable  waters  or  (B) 
In  or  on  the  territorial  .sea  or  adjacrnt  shore- 
line of  a  foreign  country  of  which  the 
claJmant  Is  a  resident. 

(2)  the  claimant  is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  his  loss. 

(3)  the  hazardous  substance  was  released 
from  a  fadllty  or  from  a  vessel  located  skd- 
Jacent  Ui  or  within  the  navigable  waters  or 
was  discharged  In  connection  with  actlvliles 
conducted  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  (43  USC  1331 
et  seq  )  or  the  Deep  water  Port  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  (33  USC    ISOl  et  seq  ).  and 

(4)  recovery  Is  authorized  by  a  treaty  or 
an  executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  country  Involved,  or  If 
the  Secretary  of  State,  In  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  appropriate 
officials,  certlflea  that  such  country  provldea 


a  comparable  remedy  for  Unlt«d  StAte*  clalm- 
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Sec  112  (a)  .MI  claims  which  may  be  ••- 
sorted  agalnat  the  Fund  pursuant  to  seoUoo 
111  of  this  title  shall  be  presented  in  th« 
first  Instance  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  guM- 
antor  of  the  veasel  or  facility  from  which 
a  hazardous  substance  has  been  r«leaaed.  If 
kncnvn  to  the  claimant,  and  to  any  ocher 
person  known  to  tbe  claimant  who  may  be 
liable  under  secUon  107  of  this  title.  In  any 
(3ue  where  the  claim  haa  not  t>een  aatlsfled 
within  sixty  day»  of  preaentaUon  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subaectlon,  the  claimant  may 
elect  to  commence  an  action  In  court  against 
such  owner,  operator,  guarantor,  or  o«her  per- 
son or  to  present  the  claim  to  the  Fund  for 
payment 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  preecrlbe  ap- 
propriate f(jrma  and  procedures  for  clalmi 
filed  hereunder,  which  ahall  Include  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn 
verlOcatlon  of  the  claim  to  the  beat  of  hu 
knowledge  Any  person  who  knowingly  gives 
or  causes  to  be  given  any  false  Information 
as  a  part  of  any  such  claim  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  up  to  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  ( 1 )  year,  or  both 

(3)  (A)  Upon  receipt  of  any  claim,  the 
President  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  in- 
form any  known  affected  parties  of  the  claim 
and  shall  attempt  to  promote  and  arrange  s 
settlement  between  the  claimant  and  any 
person  who  may  be  liable  If  the  claimant 
and  alleged  liable  party  or  parties  can  agree 
upon  a  settlement.  It  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties  thereto,  who  will 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  all  recourse 
against  the  Fund 

(B)  Where  a  liable  party  Is  unknown  or 
cannot  be  determined,  the  claimant  and  the 
President  shall  attempt  to  arrange  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  against  the  Fund  The 
President  la  authorized  to  award  and  make 
payment  of  such  a  settlement  subject  to 
such  proof  and  procedures  as  he  may 
promulgate   by   regulation 

(Ci  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(Di  of  this  paragraph  the  President  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  services  of  private  in- 
surance and  claims  adjusting  organizations 
or  State  agencies  In  implementing  this  sub- 
section and  may  contract  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  th(3se  facilities  and  services  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  USC  6),  upon  a 
showing  by  the  President  that  advertising 
Is  not  reasonably  practicable  When  the 
services  of  a  State  agency  are  used  here- 
under, no  payment  may  be  made  on  a  claim 
asserted  on  behalf  of  that  State  or  any  of 
Its  agencies  or  subdivisions  unless  the  pay- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  President 

(D)  To  the  extent  necessitated  by  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  where  the  services 
of  such  private  organizations  or  State 
agencies  are  inadequate,  the  President  may 
use  Federal  personnel  to  Implement  this 
subsection 

(3)  If  no  settlement  Is  reached  within 
forty-five  days  of  filing  of  a  claim  through 
negotiation  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
President  may.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  In- 
formation develop>ed  during  the  processing 
of  the  claim  warrants  It.  make  and  pay  an 
award  of  the  claim  If  the  claimant  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  award,  he  may  appeal  It 
In  the  manner  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(Q)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  If 
the  President  declines  to  make  an  award, 
ho  shall  submit  the  claim  for  decision  to  s 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  esUb- 
llshed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  (A)  Within  ninety  davs  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Arbitrators  to  Implement 
this  subsection  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
as  many  members  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine win  be  necessary  to  implement  this 
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iubeectlon  expeditiously,  and  may  increase 
or  decrease  the  size  of  the  Board  at  any  time 
In  his  discretion  In  order  to  enable  it  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  such  implementa- 
tion. Each  meml>er  of  the  Board  shall  t)e 
selected  through  utilization  of  the  proced- 
ures of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion Protidcd,  houever.  That  no  regular 
employee  of  the  President  or  any  of  the 
Federal  departmenu.  administrations,  or 
agencies  to  whom  he  delegated  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act  shall  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Board 

iB)  Hearings  conducted  hereunder  ahall  be 
public  and  shall  be  held  In  such  place  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto. 
or.  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  in  such 
place  as  the  President  determines.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, win  be  most  convenient  for  the 
parties  thereto 

(C)  Hearings  before  a  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  Informal,  and  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  In  Judicial  proceedings  need  not 
be  required  B>ich  member  of  tlie  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  evidence  relative  or  pertinent 
to  the  Issues  presented  to  him  for  decision. 
Testimony  may  be  taken  by  Interrogatory  or 
deposition  Each  person  app>earlng  before  a 
member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  counsel  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  and  en- 
!orced  In  accordance  with  procedures  In  sub- 
section Id)  of  section  555  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cixle.  and  rules  promulgated  by  the 
President  If  a  person  falls  or  refuses  to  obey 
a  subpena.  the  President  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
vhfTt  the  person  Is  found,  resides,  or  trans- 
acts business  In  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  the  person  and  the  produc- 
tion by  him  of  books,  papers,  documenta,  or 
»ny  tangible  things. 

iD)  In  any  proceeding  before  a  member 
of  the  Board,  the  claimant  shall  t>ear  the 
burden  of  proving  his  claim  Should  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  determine  that  further 
Investigations,  monitoring  surreys,  testing, 
or  other  Information  gathering  would  be  use- 
'.nl  and  necessary  In  deciding  the  claim,  he 
may  request  the  President  In  writing  to  un- 
der.ake  such  activities  pursuant  to  section 
l04ib)  of  this  title  The  President  shall  dis- 
pose of  such  a  request  In  his  sole  discretion, 
•aldng  Into  account  various  competing  de- 
mands and  the  availability  of  the  technical 
and  financial  capacity  to  conduct  such 
itudles.  monitoring,  and  Investigations. 
Should  the  President  decide  to  undertake 
the  requested  actions,  all  time  requirements 
for  the  processing  and  deciding  of  claims 
hereunder  shall  be  susp>ended  until  the  Pres- 
ident reports  the  results  thereof  to  the 
member  of  the  Board 

(El  All  costs  and  expenses  approved  bv  the 
President  attributable  to  the  employment 
n?  any  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  Fund.  Including  fees  and  mlle- 
aee  expenses  for  witnesses  summoned  bv 
such  members  on  the  same  basis  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned before  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  Pi  All  decisions  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  in  wTltlne.  with  notifica- 
tion to  all  approprlite  parties,  and  shall  be 
rendered  within  ninety  davs  of  submission 
0?  a  claim  to  a  member  unle.ss  a'l  the  parties 
■o  the  claim  aeree  In  writing  to  an  extension 
or  unless  the  President  extenf^s  the  time  limit 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D  of  this  sub- 
section 

'Gi  All  decisions  rendered  bv  members  of 
the  Board  sh-il)  be  final  and  any  party  to 
the  pro'-eedlng  mav  appeal  such  a  decision 
».;hln  thirty  days  of  notification  of  the 
»*ard  or  decision  Anv  -mch  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
dJtrlct  where  the  arbitral  hearing  took  p'ace 
m  any  such  appeal    the  award  or  decision  of 


the  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  considered 
binding  and  conclusive,  and  shall  not  be 
overturned  except  for  arbitrary  or  capricious 
abuse  of  the  member's  discretion:  Provided 
however.  That  no  such  award  or  decision 
shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  issue 
of  fact  or  law  in  any  proceeding  brought 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  Nor  shall 
any  prearbltral  settlement  reached  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2)(a)  of  this  section  be 
admissible  as  evidence  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing 

(H)  Within  twenty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  appeal  period  for  any  arbitral  award 
r  r  decision,  or  within  twenty  days  of  the  final 
judicial  determination  of  any  appeal  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  pay  any  such  award  from  the  Fund. 
The  President  shall  determine  the  method, 
terms,  and  time  of  payment 

(1)  If  at  any  time  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  a  large  number  of 
claims  arising  from  any  Incident  or  set  of 
Incidents,  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
parties  concerned,  he  may  extend  the  time 
for  prearbltral  negotiation  or  for  rendering 
an  arbitral  decision  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion by  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days 
He  may  al.so  group  such  claims  for  submission 
to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators. 

(c)  I  1 )  Payment  of  any  claim  by  the  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
United  States  Government  acquiring  by  sub- 
rogation the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  recover 
those  costs  of  removal  or  damages  for  which 
It  has  compensated  the  claimant  from  the 
person  responsible  or  liable  for  such  release 

( 2 )  Any  person.  Including  the  Fund,  who 
pays  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
any  claimant  for  damages  or  costs  resulting 
from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  rights,  claims,  and  causes 
of  action  for  such  damages  and  costs  of  re- 
moval that  the  claimant  has  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  law. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  commence  <m  action 
on  behalf  of  the  F^ind  to  recover  any 
compensation  paid  by  the  Fund  to  any 
claimant  pursuant  to  this  title,  and.  without 
regard  to  any  Umltatlon  of  lialjlllty.  all  in- 
terest, administrative  and  adjudicative  costs, 
and  attorney's  fees  Incurred  by  the  Fund  by 
reason  of  the  claim  Such  an  action  may  be 
commenced  against  any  owner,  operator,  or 
guarantor,  or  against  any  other  person  who 
is  liable,  pursuant  to  any  law,  to  the  com- 
pensated claimant  or  to  the  Fund,  for  the 
damages  or  costs  for  which  compensation 
was  paid 

(d)  No  claim  may  be  presented,  nor  may 
an  action  be  commenced  for  damages  un- 
der this  title,  unless  that  claim  Is  presented 
or  action  commenced  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  loes 
or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever Is  later:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
time  limitations  contained  herein  shall  not 
begin  to  run  against  a  minor  until  he  reaches 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  a  legal  representative 
l-s  duly  appointed  for  him,  nor  against  an 
incompetent  person  until  his  incompetency 
ends  or  a  legal  representative  is  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him. 

(e)  Regardless  of  any  State  statutory  or 
common  law  to  the  contrary,  no  jjerson  who 
asserts  a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  or  held  to  have 
waived  any  other  claim  not  covered  or  as- 
sertable  against  the  Fund  under  this  title 
arising  from  the  same  Incident,  transaction, 
or  set  of  circumstances,  nor  to  have  split 
a  cause  of  action  Further,  no  person  as- 
serting a  claim  against  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  as  a  result  of  any  de- 
termination of  a  question  of  fact  or  law 
made  in  connection  with  that  claim  be 
deemed  or  held  to  be  collaterally  estopped 
from  raising  such  question  in  connection 
with  any  other  claim  not  covered  or  as- 
sertable   against   the  Fund  under  this  title 


arising  from  tbe  same  Incident,  transaction, 
or  set  of  circumstances. 

UTIGATION,    JlTBISDICnON   aWD  TZITUS 

Sec  113  (a)  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  u.ider  this  Act  may  be  had  upon 
application  by  any  interested  person  only 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Unltad 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  such 
application  shall  be  made  within  ninety  day* 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  such  regu- 
lations Any  matter  with  respect  to  which 
review  could  have  been  obta'ned  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  suoject  to  Judlcl*! 
review  in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
for  enforcement  or  to  obtain  damages  or 
recovery  of  respcnse  costs. 

(b)  Ezoeixt  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  secUon.  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  juris- 
diction over  all  controversies  arlalng  under 
this  Act,  without  regard  to  tbe  cltlaenahlp 
of  the  parties  or  the  amount  In  controversy 
Venue  shall  lie  in  any  district  In  which  the 
release  or  damages  occurred,  or  In  which  tbe 
defendant  resides,  may  be  found,  or  has  hU 
principal  ofBce  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Fnind  shall  reside  in  the  Distrtet 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  Ttie  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
controversy  or  other  matter  resulting  from 
the  assessment  of  collection  of  any  tax,  as 
provided  by  title  n  of  this  Act,  or  to  the  re- 
view of  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  to  moot  any  litigation  con- 
cerning any  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  any  damages  associated  therewith, 
commenced  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act 

REL,ATIONSHD>   TO    OTBMM    LAW 

SEC  114  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  interpreted  as  preempting  an^ 
State  from  imp>oElng  any  additional  liability 
or  requirements  ^vith  respect  to  the  release 
of  haizardous  substances  within  such  State. 

(b)  Any  person  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  removal  costs  or  damages  or  claims 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  precluded  from 
recovering  compensation  for  the  same  re- 
moval costs  or  damages  or  claims  pursuant  to 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  for  removal  costs 
or  damages  or  claims  pursuant  to  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law  shall  be  precluded  from 
receiving  compensation  for  the  same  removal 
costs  or  damages  or  claims  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  no  per- 
son may  be  required  to  contribute  to  any 
fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pay  com- 
fjensatlon  for  claims  for  any  costs  of  response 
or  damages  or  claims  which  may  l*  com- 
pensated under  this  title  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  any  State  from  using 
genera]  revenues  for  such  a  fund,  or  from 
imposing  a  tax  or  fee  upon  any  person  or 
upon  any  substance  in  order  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  prepositloning  of  hazardous  sub- 
stance response  equipment  or  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  response  to  a  release  of  hazard- 
ous substances   which  affects  such  State. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  this  title,  no 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  facility  who 
establishes  and  maintains  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  in  accordance  with 
this  title  shall  be  required  under  any  State 
or  local  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  establish 
or  maintain  any  other  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  In  connection  with  liability 
for  the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  from 
such  vessel  or  facility.  Evidence  of  compli- 
ance with  the  financial  responsibility  re- 
quirements of  this  title  shall  be  accepted  by 
a  State  In  lieu  of  any  other  requirement  of 
financial  responsibility  imposed  by  such 
State  in  connection  with  liability  for  the 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  from  such 
vessel  or  facility. 
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ACTHoairr  to  dklsoati,  taav*  bktuutioiw 
am.  116.  Th«  President  la  autborlaed  to 
delegata  md  aaalgn  my  duties  or  powers  Im- 
poMd  upon  or  Malgned  to  him  and  to  pro- 
mulgmta  »ny  reguUtlona  nece8«*ry  to  c*rry 
out  ths  provUlona  of  thU  title. 

TITLK    n— HAZARDOUS    SUBSTANCE 

RKSPONSX  REVENUB  ACT  OP  1980 

S«c    aOl    Sho«t  Tttli;   AM«NDMri«T  of  19M 

CODX. 

(a)  Shobt  Tnx«.— ThU  title  m*y  be  cited 
■a  ths  "Hazardous  Subetasce  Response  ReT- 
enue  Act  or  1B80". 

(b)  AMXKDmuT  or  1954  Coos. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repe&l  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Sttbtitu  a — iMPOsmoN   or  Taxzs  om 

PCTSOLCTTM    AND    CXBTAIN    CRSMICALS 

3mc  311.  iMPosmoN  or  Taxzs. 

(a)  OiNKSAL  Rtju; —Subtitle  D  (relating 
to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  18  amended  by 
Inserting  after  chapter  37  the  following  new 
chapter: 
-CHAPTER  38 — ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES 
'StTBCHAnwB  A.  Tax  on  petroleum. 
"SuBCHAPTm  B   Tax  on  certain  chemicals 

••SuBCHAPTKa  A — Tax  ow  Prraoixcii 
"Sec  4611    Impoeltlon  of  tax 
"Sec.  4013    Definitions  and  special  rules. 
■*S»c.  4611.  iMPOsmoi*  or  Tax 

■■(»)  0«HX«AL  Rut-t — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  t*x  of  0  79  cent  a  barrel  on — 

"(1)  crude  oil  received  at  a  United  States 
refinery,  and 

"(3)  petroleum  products  entered  Into  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  use,  or  ware- 
housing. 

"(b)  Tax  ok  Cottain  Uses  and  Expobta- 
noN  — 

"(1|      IW    CXNESAL  — If 

"(A)  any  domestic  crude  oil  Is  used  In  or 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and 

"(B|  before  such  use  or  exportation,  no  tax 
was  Imposed  on  such  crude  oil  under  sub- 
section (s), 

tben  a  tax  of  0  79  rent  a  barrel  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  such  crude  oil. 

"13)    EXCSPTION  FOB  USE  ON   P«rMISX.S   WKKEE 

paoDuccD  —  Parsftraph  (1)  iihall  not  apply  to 
any  use  of  crude  oil  for  fitractlnK  oil  or 
natural  gas  on  the  premises  where  such  crude 
oil  was  produced. 

"(c)   Peesons  Liable  roa  Tax. — 

"l  1  )     CBUDE   OU.    EXCErVED   AT    EETINEBT  —The 

tax  Imposed  by  subsection  ia)(l)  shall  be 
paid  by  the  operator  of  the  United  States 
refinery 

"(3)  Impobted  peteolet'm  peoo<'ct — The 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (sii3)  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  ent«rlnK  the  product  for 
consumption,  use.  or  warehousing 

"  ( 3  )  Tax  on  cebtain  i'ses  os  expobts  — The 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  ib)  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  using  or  exporting  the  crude 
oil.  as  the  case  may  be 

"(d)   Teemination — The  taxes  Imposed  by 
this   section    shall    not   apply   after   Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  except  that  If  on  September  .30 
1983    or  September  30,  1984— 

"(II  the  unobligated  balance  In  the  Haz- 
ardous SutMtance  Response  Trust  Fund  as  of 
such  date  exceeds  •900,000  000.  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Aijency.  determines  that  such  unob- 
ligated balance  will  exceed  »500  000  000  on 
September  30  of  the  following  year  If  no  tax 
Is  Imposed  under  section  4flll  or  4681  during 
the  calendar  year  following  the  date  referred 
to  above,  then  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by 
this  section  during  the  first  calendar  vear  be- 
ginning after  the  date  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1) 


"Sec.   4813.   D«ni«rnoN8  and  Specul  Reikis. 

"(a)  DETiNrrioNS. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subchapter — 

"(1)  Cbi'de  oil —The  term  crude  oil'  In- 
cludes crude  oil  condensates  and  natural 
gasoline 

■|2)  Domestic  cbude  oa — The  term  'do- 
mestic crude  oil'  means  any  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  a  well  located  In  the  United 
StatM 

"(3)  Petbole^'m  pboouct  — The  term  "pe- 
trole-m  product'  includes  crude  oil. 

"(4)  United  states  — 

"(A)  In  cenebal. — The  term  "United 
States'  means  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cta j  Islands 

■■(B)  United  states  includes  cotfTiNENTAL 
.SHELF  AEEA.s  The  principles  of  section  638 
shall  apply  for  purp)oses  of  the  term  'United 
Slates' 

"(C)  Untted  states  includes  rOBElON 
tbade  zones  The  term  United  States'  In- 
cludes any  foreign  trade  3one  of  the  United 
States. 

"(5)  United  states  betinebt  -The  term 
'United  States  refinery'  means  any  facility  In 
the  United  States  at  which  crude  oil  1^ 
refined 

"(8)     RxriNKBIES     WHK   H     PRODtTE     NATVRAI 

GASOLINE  — In  the  case  of  any  United  Sla'es 
refinery  which  produces  natural  gasoline 
from  natural  gas.  the  gasoline  so  produced 
shall  be  treated  as  received  at  such  refinery 
at  the  time  so  prodvired 

"(7)  Pbemlse."!  —  The  term  "premises'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  for  piirposes 
of  determining  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty under  section  813 

"(81  Babbel — The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
1,'nlted  States  gallons 

"(9)  Pra(-tional  past  or  babbei. — In  the 
rase  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4811  shall  t>e  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole 
barrel 

"(b)  Only  1  Tax  Imposed  wmi  Re-Ipect  to 
Ant  Pboditct  — No  tax  shall  be  Imposed  bv 
section  4611  with  respect  !o  any  petroleum 
product  If  the  person  who  would  be  liable 
for  such  tax  establishes  that  s  prior  tax  Im- 
posed by  such  section  has  t>een  imposed  with 
respect  to  siich  pr<xluct 

"'(c)  DtSPiLSiTioN  OF  Revenues  fbom 
Puebto  Rico  and  the  V'ibcin  Islands  — The 
provisions  of  subsections  (ai(3i  ond  (b)(3) 
of  !»<cllon  766'i  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4611 

"Subchapter    B— Tax    on    Certain    Chemlrsls 
■  Sec    4661    Imposition  of  lax 
"Sec    466'J     Definitions   and   special    riiles 
"Sec   4681    Imposition  or  Tah 

"lai  OrNFBAi  Rt'i.E  -  There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  any  taxable  chemical  »j.)ld  by 
the  manufacturer  producer,  or  Importer 
thereof 

"(bl  AMotTNT  OF  Tax  —The  amount  of  the 
tax  lmpr>8ed  by  subsection  lai  shall  be  de- 
termined In  aciordance  with  the  following 
table 

The  tax  Is  the  followlnK 

"In  the  case  of  amount  per  ton 

Acetylene 84  87 

Benzene 4   87 

Butane 4   87 

Butylene   4  87 

Butadiene 4  07 

Ethylene   4  87 

Methane 3   44 

Napthalene 4  R7 

Propylene    4  87 

Toluene 4  87 

Xylene    4  87 

Ammonia 2  84 

Antimony    . 4  46 

Antimony  trloxlda 3  75 

Arsenic ._„ . 4,  4P 


Arsenic  trloxlde 3  41 

Barium  sulfide 2  30 

Bromine 4  48 

Cadmium    4  46 

Chlorine 2  70 

Chromium 4  48 

Chromlte - - 1  62 

Potassium  dichromate 1  89 

Sodium  dichromate I  87 

Cobalt    -.. - 4.45 

Cuprlc  sulfate 1  87 

Cuprlc  oxide 3  69 

Cuprous  oxide . 3  97 

Hydrochloric  acid 0  29 

Hydrogen  fluoride 4  23 

Lead   oxide 4  14 

Mercury   4  45 

Nickel - 4  45 

Phosphorus 4  45 

StannoiLs  chloride 2  85 

.Stannic  chloride 2  12 

Zinc  chloride 2  22 

Zinc  iuirate  - 1  90 

Potassium  hydroxide 0  22 

.Sodium   hydroxide    0  28 

Sulfuric  acid  -- —  0  26 

Nitric  acid 0  24 

""lO    Tebwination — No    tax    shall    be   Im- 
posed  under   this  .section  during  any  period 
during  «hlc;i  nc  tax  Is  Imposed  under  section 
4611 (ai . 
"Sec   4862    DtriNrrioNs  and  Sfecial  RtLEs 

"(a)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter — 

ill  Taxable  chemical  — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b).  the  term  "taxable 
chemical"   means   any   sub-stance — 

■"  ( A )  which  Is  listed  In  the  table  under  sec- 
tion  4661  (  b)     and 

"(B)  whlcl-i  iL  manufactured  or  prodviced 
in  the  United  States  or  entered  Into  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  use.  or  ware- 
housing 

(2)  United  states  -The  term  United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4812(a)  (4) 

""  I  3  I  Impobteb  — The  term  Importer"  means 
the  person  entering  the  taxable  chemical  for 
consumption,  use    or  warehou.slng 

"(41  Ton  -The  term  "ton"  means  2.000 
p<Tunds  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  chemlral 
which  Is  a  gas,  the  term  "ton"  means  the 
amount  of  such  gas  In  cuulc  feet  which  Is 
the  equivalent  of  2,000  pounds  on  a  molecu- 
lar weight  basis 

"'(5 1  Pbactional  pabt  or  ton  — In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4661  r.hall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole 
ton 

"(bl  Exceptions;  Othxb  Special  Rrixs — 
For  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"'(11     MrTHANE   OB   BI'TANE   fSED   A.S  A   ml-  — 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, methane  or  butane  shall  l>e  treated  as 
a  taxable  chemical  only  If  If  Is  u.sed  other- 
wise than  a:,  a  fuel  i  and,  for  purposes  of 
section  4661  la  I  the  person  so  using  It  shall 
be  treated  as  the  manufacturer  thereof) 

"(2)  SiBSTANCES  USED  IN  THE  PBODICTION 
OF   FEBTII  IZEB  — 

lAi  In  cenebal — In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid  sulfuric  acid,  ammonia  or  methane 
used  to  produce  ammonia  which  Is  a  quail- 
fled  sub-stance  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  under 
section  4661  (a) 

"(B)  Qi'ALinm  sunsTANrr — For  purposes 
of  this  ,sectlon  the  term  'qualified  substance" 
means  any  substance^- 

■  1)  used  In  a  qualified  use  by  the  manu- 
facturer producer  or  Importer, 

"(11)  sold  for  use  by  the  purchaser  in  a 
q\iftllfled  use  or 

"(111)  sold  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to 
a  second  purchaser  for  use  by  such  second 
purchaser  In  a  qualified  use 

(C)  QUALIFIED  fSE — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "q-iallfled  use  means 
any  use  In  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
a  fertilizer 
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"(3)  StnjruRic  acid  produced  as  a  btpbod- 
ucT  of  aib  poixuTiON  CONTROL  — In  the  case 
of  sulfuric  acid  produced  solely  as  a  by- 
product of  and  on  the  same  site  as  air  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  no  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed under  section  4661 

1 4)  Substances  derived  from  coal- — For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter  the  term  taxable 
chemical'  shall  not  Include  any  substance 
to  the  extent  derived  from  coal 

"(C)  Use  by  Manutactureh,  Etc  ,  CoN- 
stDFRED  Sai  e — If  any  person  manufacturers, 
produces,  or  imports  a  taxable  chemical  and 
uses  such  chemical,  then  such  person  shall 
be  liable  for  tax  under  section  4681  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  chemical  were  sold 
by  s  Jf-h  person 

'"(d)  Rktund  OB  Credtt  roR  Chitain 
Uses  — 

"(1)  In  general — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  If — 

"(.fl  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"(Bl  svich  chemical  was  used  by  any  per- 
son in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
any  other  substance  the  sale  of  which  by 
such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 
section, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  so  paid  shall 
be  allowed  as  ii  credit  or  ipfund  i  without 
interest  i  to  such  person  in  the  same  manner 
as  If  It  were  an  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed 
by  such  section  In  any  case  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies,  the  amount  of  any  such 
credit  or  refund  .shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  tax  Imposed  b>  such  section  on  the  other 
substance  manufactured  or  produced 

"  (2)  Use  as  rtsTiLi/'ER  -Under  regula- 
tions pie.scribed  bv  the  Secretary,  If — 

'"(Ai  a  tax  undtr  se  'ion  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nunc  acid,  sulfuric  acid. 
ammonia,  or  methane  used  to  make  am- 
monia without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  (2), 
and 

"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance,  or 
sells  such  substance  for  use,  as  a  qualified 
substance. 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  subsection  ib)  (2)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  CA'lthout  Interest)  to 
fuch  person  in  the  .same  manner  as  If  It 
»ere  an  overpayment  of  tax  .mposed  by  this 
section. 

"(e)  Disposition  of  Revenites  From 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands — The 
provisions  of  .subsections  (a)(3)  and  ib)(3) 
of  section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4661    ' 

ibi    Clerical    Amendment — The    table   of 
chapters   for   subtitle   D   is   amended    by   In- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  37 
the  following  new  item: 
"Chaptkh  38  Environmental  ta.\es  "" 

(ci  KmcTTVE  Date — "The  amendments 
made  by  this  .sec '.ion  .■^hall  take  efTect  on 
.^pr:;  ;,  i98i 

Subtitle     B-    Establishment     of     Hazardous 

Substance  Response  Trust   F\and 
Sec    221    Establlshmlnt  of  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Trust  Fund 
isi    Creation    or   Trust   Fund — There   Is 
established    In    the   Treasury   of    the   United 
States    a    trust    fund    to    be    known    as    the 
Hazardous       Substance       Response       Trust 
Fund"   (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred 
to  as  the  ""Resp>onse  TYnst   FT.ind  "i,  consist- 
ing   of    such    amounts    as    may    be    appro- 
priated or  transferred   to  such  Trust  Fund 
»5  provided  In  this  section 

'  t>)  Transfers  to  Response  Trust  Fund  — 
tl)  Amounts  equivalent  to  certain 
TAXES,  rrc  — There  are  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  Response  Ttust 
F^md  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
title referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  )  to  be 
Kjulvalent  to — 


(A)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611  or  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

(B)  the  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of 
the   Response   Trust   Fund   under   this   Act. 

( C )  all  moneys  recovered  or  collected  under 
section  311(b)  (6)  (B)  of  the  Clean  "Water  Act, 

(D)  penalties  assessed  under  Title  I  of  this 
Act.  and 

(E)  punitive  damages  under  section  107(c) 
(8)  of  this  Act, 

(  2 )      AtTTHORIZATION     POB     APPBOPBLATIONS  

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Ftind  for  fiscal 
year — 

(A)  1981,  »44,000,000, 

(B)  1982.  $44,000,000, 

(C)  1983,  $44,000,000, 

(D)  1984,  «44,000, 000,  and 

(E)  1985,  »44, 000.000,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  SO  much  Of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  |C).  and  (D)  els  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated before  October  1,  1984, 

(31  Transfer  of  funds, — TTiere  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund — 

(A)  one-half  of  the  tinobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  Fund  In  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 

(B)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion .504(b)  cf  the  Clean  Water  Act  daring 
any  fiscal  year, 

(C)  EXPENDITXmES     FROM     RESPO.NSE    TRUST 

Fund  — 

( 1 )  In  GENERAL, — AmouDts  In  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  In  connection 
with  releases  or  threats  of  releases  of  hazard - 
otifi  substances  Into  the  environment  only  fcr 
purposes  of  making  expenditure?  ~hlch  are 
described  In  section  111  (other  than  subsec- 
tion ij)  thereof)  of  this  Act  as  In  efTect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Including — 

(Ai    response  costs, 

(B)  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

(C)  claims  for  Injury  to,  or  destruction  or 
loss  of,  nafaral  resources,  and 

(Di  related  costs  described  In  section  111 
ic)   of  this  Act. 

(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures  — At  least 
85  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  'c 
the  Response  Trust  F"und  under  subsecttcn 
(b)    (1)(A)  and  (2)   shall  be  reserved — 

(Ai  for  the  purposes  specified  m  pa.-a- 
graphs  ( 1 ) .  ( 2 1  and  ( 4  i  of  section  1 1 1 1  a )  o: 
:his  Act.  and 

,B)  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  section  223(cl,  other  than  advances 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  sectlo:.  223(C) 
(2) (C) 

Sec    222    LLABiLrry  or  United  States  Limited 
TO  Amounts  in  Trust  F*und 

lai  General  Rule — Any  claim  filed 
apalnst  the  Response  Trust  Fund  may  be  paid 
only  out  of  such  Trust  Fund  Nothing  in  this 
.■\ct  (or  In  any  amendment  made  by  this  .\ct  i 
shall  authorize  the  oayment  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  any  additional  amount 
with  respect  to  any  such  claim  out  of  any 
source  other  than  the  Response  Trust  Fund 

lb)  Ofdeh  i.n  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Are 
To  Be  Paid  — If  at  any  time  the  Response 
Irust  Fund  Is  unable  (by  reason  of  sub- 
section (ai  or  the  limitation  of  section  221 
(c)(2))  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  payable  out 
of  such  Trust  Fund  at  such  time,  such 
claims  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
subsection  (a),  be  paid  In  full  In  the  order 
:n  which  they  were  finally  determined 
Six    223    ADMiNisTRATrvE   Provisions 

a)  Method  of  T'ransfer — The  amounts 
appropriated  by  section  221(b)(1)  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to 
In  such  section    Proper  adjustments  shall  be 


made  In  the  amount  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess 
of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred 

(b)  Management  OF  Tbust  Fund  — 

'  1 )  Report  — The  Secretary  shall  tse  the 
trustee  of  the  Response  Trust  Fund,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  svfter  September  30.  1981.  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  su,-h  Trust  Fund  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  on  Us  expected  condition  and 
operations  during  the  next  5  fiscal  years 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  session  ol  the  Congress  to  which 
the  report  is  made. 

(2)  Investment — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  such  portion  of  such 
Trust  Fund  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals  Such 
investments  shall  be  In  public  debt  securities 
wltn  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of  such 
Trust  Fund  and  bearing  Interest  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration current  market  yields  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  The  income 
on  such  Investments  shall  De  credited  to 
and   form   a  part   of   such   TYust   Fund 

I  c  >  Authcritt  Tc  Borrow  — 

III  In  General — There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Response  Trust 
Fund,  as  repayable  advances,  sucn  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  Dut  the  purposes 
of  such  Trust  Fund 

(2)  LiMrrAT":oNs  on  advances  to  responsi 

"TRUST  FTJND  

A)  Aggregate  advances — The  maximum 
asgrepate  amoun*  of  repayable  advances  to 
the  Response  Trust  Fund  which  Is  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which 
will  be  appropriated  or  transferred  to  such 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (ImA)  of 
section  221(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  following 
'2  months,  and 

(B)  Advances  for  payment  of  response 
costs  — No  amount  may  be  advanced  after 
Mar.:h  31.  ;985.  to  the  Resjxjnse  Trtist  Fund 
lor  the  purpose  of  paying  response  costs  de- 
scribed In  section  lllia)  (1),  (2)  or  (4), 
unless  such  costs  are  Incurred  incident  to 
finy  spill  the  efects  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  catastrophic 

(C)  Advances  for  other  costs  — Tht  max- 
imum aggregate  amount  advanced  'c  the 
Re.sponse  Trust  Fund  which  Is  outstanding 
at  any  cue  time  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
costs  other  than  costs  described  In  section 
1 1 :  I  a )  ( I ) ,  (2  i ,  or  (4 )  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate  made 
under  subparagraph  (A) 

iD)  Final  bep.'.tment — No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  after 
.September  3'^'  198.5  and  a',1  advances  to  such 
Fund  shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  such  date 

(3)  Repayment  ot  advances — Advances 
rr»ade  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
repaid  and  Interest  on  such  advances  shall 
be  paid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  TYeasury 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
are  available  for  such  purposes  In  the  Trust 
Fund  to  which  the  advance  was  made  Such 
interest  shall  be  at  rates  computed  In  the 
fArae  manner  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  shall  be  compounded  annually 
SuBTiTLr    C — Post-Closubf    Tax    and    T^ust 

Fund 
.Sec    231    Imposition  of  Tax. 

(6)  In  General — Chapter  38  as  added  by 
section  211,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"".Subchapter  C — Tax  oi:  Hazardous  Wastes 
"Sec  4681  Imposition  of  tax 
"'Sec  4682  Definitions  and  special  rules, 
"Sec  4681    Imposition  of  Tax 

"(a)    General  Rule —There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  receipt  of  hazardous  waste 
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at  a  quallfled  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility 

••(b)   AMOfKT  or  Tax  — The  amount  nt  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  la)  shall  be  equal 
to   tu  13   per   dry    weight    ton   of   hazardous 
waste 
"Sec    4683    Definitions  and  Special  Rules 

■•(a)  DEHNi-noNs — For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter — 

••  ( 1 )  HAZARDfitrs  WASTE  — The  term  hazard- 
ous waste  means  any  waste — 

•■(A)  having  the  characterlsllis  Identlrted 
under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  as  In  eflect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  nf  this  Act  lother  than  waiste  tue 
regulation  of  which  under  such  Act  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  on  that  date  i . 
or 

•'(B)  subject  to  the  reporting  or  record- 
keeping requlren.ents  of  sei-tlon  3002  and 
3004  of  s\ich  Act,  aA  so  In  elTect 

•(2)  Qualified  hazarocivs  waste  DisPf>SAL 
FACiLirr  "The  term  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  fai-lllfy'  means  any  farUlt\ 
which  has  received  a  pprmlt  or  Is  accorded 
Interim  status  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

"(b)  Tax  Imposed  on  Owner  or  Opfjia- 
TOR  The  tax  imposed  by  «iectlon  4681  shall 
be  Imposed  on  the  o-i-ner  or  operati  r  of  the 
quallfled    hazardous   waste   dl-ip^sal    (arlllty 

■■(cl  Tax  Not  To  Appi  t  to  Certain 
Wastts  -  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4681 
shall  not  apply  to  any  hazardous  waste 
which  will  not  remain  at  the  quallfled  haz- 
ardous waste  dlspfisal  facility  after  the  fa- 
cility Is  closed 

•■(d)  Appi.Ii  ABii  rrr  i>»  SrcnoN — The  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4681  shall  apply  to  the 
receirt  of  hazardous  waste  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  except  that  If  ■>n  September  30. 
of  any  subsequent  calendar  year,  the  un- 
obligated balance  of  the  Pr)St-closure  Lia- 
bility Trust  Piind  exceeds  $200000.000.  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  such  section  dur- 
ing the  following!  calendar  year" 

(b)  CnNFoRMiNc.  Amf.ndmfnt — The  table 
of  ■;ub<-hapters  for  chapter  38  Is  amended 
by  addlnp  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Hem 

"Subchapter  C — Tax  on  Hazardous  Wastes  ' 
Sec  232  PosT-CLfisuBE  LiABnJTT  Trust  Fond 

(a)  Creation  op  Trust  Fund — There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
.State.i    a    trust    fund    to    be    known    as    th" 

■p.TSt-closure  Liability  Trust  Fxird"  con- 
sisting of  such  amiiunts  as  may  t>e  appro- 
priated credU«Hl,  or  transferred  to  such 
Trust  Kund 

(b)  ExpEKDrrrnEs  From  Posr-CtosrxE 
LiABiLiTT  Trust  Fund — Arnnuntd  In  th" 
Post-clasure  Liability  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpot>es  described  In 
sections  107(lc)  and  111  (J)  of  tills  Act  (as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act) 

(Cl  AOMINISTRAnvE         PROVISIONS. — Ttte 

provisions  cif  sections  222  and  223  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund 
estabMshed  under  this  section,  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  repayable  advances  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
»2()0 .000.000 

TITLB  III— MISCELLANEOIS  PROVISIONS 

REPORTS    *ND    SITIDIES 

Sec  301  ia)(l)  The  President  shall  sub- 
mi*,  to  the  Congress,  wlth.n  four  years  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  experience  with  tl.e  Implementation 
of  this  Act,  Including    but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  .iiid  Fund 
are  eTectlve  in  cnKbllnp  Oovcrnment  to  re- 
spond to  and  mitigate  the  effect-s  of  releases 
of  hazardous  substances 

(Bl  a  summar-,-  of  piist.  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund. 

(C)  a  projection  of  any  future  funding 
needs  remaining  after  the  expiration  ot  au- 
thority to  collect  laxf-s  n-.d  of  the  rhreat 
to  public  health,  welfare,  twid  the  environ- 


ment posed  by  the  projected  releases  which 
create  any  such  needs 

( Di  the  record  and  experience  of  the  Fund 
In  recovering  Fund  disbursements  from  liable 
parties. 

(El  the  record  of  State  participation  In  the 
system  of  response,  liability,  and  compensa- 
tion established  by  this  Act. 

(F)  the  Impact  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
title  II  of  this  Act  i>n  the  Nations  balance 
tvf  trade  *lth  other  countries, 

<0>  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  schedule  of  taxes  which 
would  talie  Into  account  one  or  more  of  the 
fullciwlng  the  llltellhood  of  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  the  degree  of  haz.ard 
and  risk  of  harm  to  public  health,  welfare, 
and  the  environment  resulting  from  any 
such  release  Incentives  to  proper  handUng. 
recycling,  incineration  and  neutrallz^llon  of 
hazardous  wastes,  and  disincentives  to  Im- 
proper or  Illegal  handling  or  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  administrative  and  report- 
ing burdens  on  ( -overnnient  and  mclustrv, 
and  the  extent  to  wtilch  the  tax  burden  falls 
on  the  substances  and  parties  which  create 
the  problems  addressed  by  this  Act  In  pre- 
paring the  report,  the  President  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  Federal  state  and  local 
agencies,  afrected  Industries  and  claimants, 
and  such  other  Interested  parties  as  he  may 
lind  useful  Based  upon  the  analyses  and 
consultation  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  also  Include  in  the  report  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  changes  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  better  etTectua- 
tlon  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  recommendations  con- 
cerning authorization  levels,  taxes.  State  par- 
ticipation, liability  and  liability  limits,  and 
financial  responsibility  provisions  for  the  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  and  Post-closure  ll»blllty 
TriLst  Fund. 

(H)  an  exemption  from  or  an  Increase  In 
the  substances  or  the  amount  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  4661  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  copper.  lead  and  zinc 
oxide,  and  for  feedstocks  when  used  In  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  fertilizers. 
based  upon  the  expenditure  experience  of  the 
Response  Trust  Fund. 

(1)  the  economic  Impact  of  taxing  coal- 
derived  substances  and  recycled  metals 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  d)  within  four 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report 
Identifying  additional  wastes  designated  by 
rule  as  hazardous  after  the  etTectlve  date 
of  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  section  SOjI 
o'  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  recom- 
mendations on  appropriate  tax  rates  for  such 
xastes  for  the  Post -closure  Liability  Trust 
Fund  The  report  shall.  In  addition,  recom- 
mend a  tar  rate,  considering  the  quantity 
and  potential  danger  to  huma.n  health  and 
the  environment  pc?ed  by  the  disposal  of  any 
wastes  which  the  Administrator,  pursuant 
to  subsection  3001(b)(2)(B)  and  subsec- 
tion 3001(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dls- 
rtosal  Act  of  1980.  has  determined  should  be 
subject  to  regulation  under  subtitle  C  of 
such  Act.  (II)  within  three  years  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  report  i>i\  the  neces 
slty  for  and  the  adequacy  of  the  revenue 
raised.  In  relation  to  estimated  future  re- 
quirements, of  the  P06t-clo6ure  Liability 
Trust  Fund 

(b)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  (1)  whether  a'lequate  private 
insurance  protection  is  available  o.u  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  to  the  owners  and 
operators  of  vessels  and  facilities  subject  to 
liability  under  section  107  of  this  Act.  and 
(3)  whether  the  market  for  such  insurance  is 
sufnclently  competitive  to  assure  purchasers 
of  featUTs  such  as  a  reasonable  range  of 
deductibles  colnsu-ance  provisions  and  ex- 
clusions The  President  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  his  study,  together  with  his  recom- 


mendations within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  bubmlt 
an  Interim  rep<irt  on  his  study  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)(1)  The  President,  acting  through  Fed- 
eral officials  designated  by  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  published  under  section  105 
of  this  Act,  shall  study  and,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  thLs  Act, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  assess- 
ment Cl!  damaj.!es  for  injury  to  destruction 
of,  or  loss  of  natural  resources  resulting 
from  a  release  of  oil  or  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
tion 311  if)  (4  I  and  I  5)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  (A) 
standard  prcK-edures  for  simplified  assess- 
ments requiring  mlnlrruil  field  observation 
Including  establishing  nveasures  of  damages 
based  on  units  of  discharge  or  release  or 
units  of  affected  area  and  i  li  i  alternative 
protocols  for  cond.irtlng  as.sosment.s  In  In- 
dividual cases  to  determine  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  short-  and  long-term  injury  de- 
struction, or  loss  Such  regulations  shall 
Identify  the  best  available  procedures  to  de- 
termine such  damages  Including  both  direct 
iiid  Indirect  Injury,  destruction,  or  losf  and 
shall  take  Into  consideration  factors  Includ- 
■.n^  but  not  limited  to  replacement  value, 
use  value,  and  ability  of  the  ecosystem  or 
resource  to  recover 

(3)  Such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed  and 
revised  as  appropriate  every  two  years 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  In  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  appro- 
priate representatives  nf  State  and  local 
governments  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
conduct  a  study  and  report  to  the  CLngresa 
within  two  years  of  the  date  <  f  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  Issues,  alternatives  and  pol- 
icy considerations  involved  In  the  selection 
of  locations  for  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  facilities  This  study 
shall  Include  — 

(A)  an  assessment  of  current  and  pro- 
jected treat  nien'  storage  and  dlsprisal  >.-apac- 
tty  needs  and  shortfalls  for  hazardous  wtisle 
by  management  category  on  a  State-by-State 
basis; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  regional  approach  to  sitting  and  design- 
ing hazardous  waste  management  facilities 
and  the  Iden'lflcatlon  of  haz.ardous  wa.s'e 
management  regions  Interstate  or  Intrasute 
or  both,  with  similar  hazardous  vias'e  man- 
agement needs: 

iC)  solicitation  and  analysis  of  proposals 
for  the  ronstrii'-Tion  and  operation  of  haz- 
ardous waste  manai;ement  facilities  by  non- 
governmental entitles  except  that  no  pro- 
posal solicited  under  terms  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  analyzed  if  It  involves  cost  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  nr  falls  'o  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Ac*  and  other  appll- 
i-able  provisions  of  law, 

(Di  recommendations  on  the  appropriate 
balance  between  public  and  private  sector 
involvement  In  'he  siting  design  and  oper- 
ation of  new  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities. 

I  El  documentation  of  the  major  reasons 
for  public  opposition  to  new  hazardous  waste 
management  facilities:  and 

(P)  an  evaluation  of  the  various  upttons 
for  overcoming  ohs-acies  to  siting  new  facili- 
ties. Including  reeded  legislation  for  Imple- 
menting the  mo-:t  .'ultahle  option  or  options 

(  e  M  1 )  In  order  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  rem- 
edies In  provldlne  legal  redres,^  f  r  harm  to 
man  and  the  envlronmen*  Bused  by  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  Into  the  en- 
vironment there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  study  within  twelve  months  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

■  21  This  snidy  shall  be  con<1ucted  with  the 
aaslsi&nce  orf  the  American  B*r  Aasodatlon. 
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the  American  Law  Institute  the  Aaaoclatlcm 
of  Amenoan  Trial  Lawyers,  and  the  NailonaJ 
Association  of  State  Attorneys  General  with 
the  President  of  each  entity  selecting  three 
members  from  each  organization  to  conduct 
the  study  The  study  chairman  and  one  re- 
porter shall  be  elected  from  amon^  the 
twelve  members  of  the  study  group 

(3)  As  part  of  their  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  existing  common  law  and  statutory  rem- 
edies the  study  group  shall  evaluate  the 
following- 

I  A)  the  nature,  adequacy  and  availability 
of  existing  remedies  under  present  law  In 
compensating  for  harm  to  man  from  the  re- 
leaee  of  hazardous  substances; 

(B)  the  nature  of  b«UTlers  to  recovery 
(particularly  with  respect  to  burdens  of  go- 
ing forward  ajid  of  proof  and  relevancy  i  and 
the  role  such  barriers  play  In  the  legal 
system; 

(Ci  the  scope  of  the  evidentiary  burdens 
placed  on  the  plaintiff  In  proving  hann  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  subs.tance6  par- 
ticularly Ln  light  of  the  scientific  uncer- 
tainty over   causation   with    respect   to — 

(I)  carcinogens,  mutagens  and  teratogens, 
and 

(II)  the  human  heaJth  effects  of  exposure 
to  low  do&es  of  hazardous  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time; 

(D)  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  existing 
remedies  under  present  la'*-  m  providing  com- 
pensation for  damage*;  t<  natural  resotirces 
from  the   release  of   hai'ardous  substances. 

(El  the  scope  of  liability  under  existing 
law  and  the  consequences  particularly  with 
respect  to  obtaining  ln.E.urance.  of  any 
changes  In  such  liability; 

I F)  barriers  to  recovery  posed  by  existing 
statutes  of  limitations. 

(4)  TT,e  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  appropriate  reoommendatlons 
Such  recommendations  shall  explicitly 
address — 

I A I  the  need  for  revLslons  In  existing 
statutory  or  common  law.  and 

(B)  whether  such  revisions  should  take 
the  form  of  Federal  st.atutcs  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  m xlei  code  which  Ls  recom- 
mended   for   adopt lom    by    the   Slatec. 

1 6)  The  Fund  tihall  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  study  No  expenses 
shall  be  aval'ablt:  U>  pay  compensation,  ex- 
cept expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  the 
one  reporter,  but  In  n.;i  ca.se  shall  the  total 
expenses  of   the  study   exceed    $,300,000 

(fl  The  President,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  P»rotectlon 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
.Administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and.  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  modify  the  national  contingency 
plan  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  Involved  In 
response  action? 

efftctivt  hates,  SAV^Nc.s  provision 

Sec  302  lal  Unless  otherwise  provided,  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

lb)  Any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  any 
provisions  of  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  which  Is  repealed  or  superseded  by  this 
Act  and  which  Is  In  ctTect  on  the  date  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  'o  the  authority  of  this  Act  and 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  unless  or 
until  superseded  by  new  regulations  Issued 
thereunder 

(c)  Any  regulation — 

(1)  respecting  financial  responsibility. 

i2)  Iss'icd  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  or  '■uperseded  by  this  Act,  and 

'31  In  effect  on  the  date  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
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the  authority  of  this  Act  and  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  unless  or  until  super- 
seded by  new  regtjlatlons  Issued  thereunder, 
(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or  mod- 
ify In  any  way  the  obligations  or  liabilities 
of  any  person  under  other  Federal  or  State 
law,  Including  common  law.  with  respect  to 
releases  of  hazardous  substances  or  other 
pollutants  or  contaminants.  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered.  Inter- 
preted, or  construed  In  any  way  as  reflecting 
a  determination.  In  part  or  whole,  of  policy 
regarding  the  Inapplicability  of  strict  lia- 
bility, or  strict  liability  doctrines,  to  activi- 
ties relating  to  hazardous  substances,  pollut- 
ants, or  contaminants  or  other  such  activi- 
ties 

EXPIRATION.    SUNSET    PROVISION 

Sec  303  Unless  reauthorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  authority  to  collect  taxes  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  September  30. 
1985.  or  when  the  sum  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  under  section  4611 
and  under  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  total  » 1.380 ,000 ,000,  whichever  occurs 
first.  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  estimate 
when  this  level  of  » 1.380 .000 ,000  will  be 
reached  and  shall  by  regulation,  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  termination  of  the  tax  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  Imposed  under  sec- 
tions 4611  and  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  304  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  504 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ck>ntrol  Act 
Is  hereby  repealed 

ibi  One-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  subsection  tk)  of  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  all  sums  appropriated  under  section 
504ibi  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fund 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act 

IC)  In  any  case  In  which  any  provision  of 
section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Is  determined  to  be  In  conflict 
with  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  apply 

LEGISLATIVE    VETO 

Sec  305  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  ot  law,  simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgatlon  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  authority  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  promulgating  such  rule  or 
regulation  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the 
rule  or  regulation  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive.   If— 

(1)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows  ••That  Congress  disapproves  the  rule 
or  reeulatl.on  promulgated  by  the 

reallng  with  the  matter  of  .  which 

rule  or  regulation  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  .".  the  blank  spaces  there- 
in being  appropriately  filled:   or 

(2)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
fuch  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  Is  not  disapproved  by  stich  other 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal 

(b)  If  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule  or  re''ulatlon. 
no  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
nas  reported  or  been  dlschsirged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 


approving the  rule  or  regulation  and  neither 
House  has  adopted  such  &  resoljllon,  the  rule 
or  regulation  may  go  Into  effect  Immedi- 
ately II.  within  such  sixty  calendar  days. 
teuch  a  comm'tt«e  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution,  or  either  House  has  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  rule  or  regulation  may 
go  Into  effect  not  sooner  than  ninety  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  rule  Is  prescribed  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section, 

(c)   For  purpoees  of  subsections   (a)   and 
(b)  of  this  section — 


( 1 )  continuity  of  aeaalon  Is  broken  only  by 
an   adjournment  of  Congreae  sine  die.    and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  d )  Congressional  Inaction  on.  or  rejection 
of.  a  rest^utlon  of  dia^proval  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule  or  regulation. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  306.  (a)  Each  hazardous  substance 
which  Is  listed  or  designated  as  provided  In 
section  101(14)  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  at  the  time  of  such  listing  or 
designation,  whichever  Is  later,  be  listed  as 
a  hazardous  material  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

( b )  A  common  or  contract  carrter  shall  be 
liable  under  other  law  In  lieu  of  section  107 
of  this  Act  for  damages  or  remedial  action 
resulting  from  the  reletise  of  a  hazardous 
substance  durtng  the  course  of  tran^xjrta- 
tlon  which  ccanmenced  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  listing  of  such  substance  as  a 
hazardous  material  under  the  Elazardous 
Materials  TranspOT-tatlon  Act,  or  for  sub- 
stances listed  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a )  of 
this  section,  prior  to  the  effective  dale  of 
such  listing  Proi-ided  houefer  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  where  such  a 
carrter  can  demonstrate  that  he  did  not  have 
actual  knowledge  of  the  Identity  or  nature 
of  the  substance  released 

IC)  Section  11901  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section  (11: 

(2)  by  Inserting  ••and  subsection  (h)"' after 
•subsection   (gl"  In  subsection   (l)(2i   ae  so 

redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

( 3 1  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (hi: 

"(h)(1)  A  person  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  105  of  this  title 
or  an  officer,  agent,  or  emporee  of 
that  person  and  who  Is  requLed  to 
comply  with  section  10921  of  this  title 
but  does  not  so  comply  *lth  respect  to  the 
trarLsp>ortatlon  of  hazardous  wastes  as  de- 
fined by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  purs'uant  to  section  300!  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dls]x>s&l  Act  (but  not  Including  any 
waste  the  regulation  of  which  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspended 
by  Congress  shall  In  any  action  brought  by 
the  Commission,  t>e  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $20.- 
000  for  each  violation  •' 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  SOLID  WA8TI 

Sec  307  (a)  Section  2001  of  the  Solid 
Waste  DlsF>osal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •a  Deputy  Assistant*"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••an  Assistant". 

I  b )  The  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  appointed 
to  head  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  shall  be  In 
addition   to  the   five   Assistant   Adminlstra- 
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tors  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
provided  for  In  section  Kdt  of  ReorKsnlyA- 
tlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1970  and  the  addi- 
tional Assistant  Administrator  provided  hy 
the  Toxic  Substances  rontrnl  Act  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Pre-ildent  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
l^vel  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rate-* 
under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  suhsertlon 
(a)  shall  become  etTectlve  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
sEPARABii.rrT 
Sec  308  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  rlnumstance  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  act  to 
provide  for  Ilabliltv  compensation,  cleanup, 
and  emergency  response  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances released  Into  the  environment  and 
the  cleatuip  of  Inactive  hazardous  waste 
disposal  sites  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Without 
obiection.  a  .second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 
There  was  no  objection 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   The  gen- 
tleman   from   New   Jersev    <Mr    Piomo' 
will   be   recoRnized   for  20   minutes,   and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carcjlma  'Mr 
Broyhilli     will    be    recoKiuzed    for    20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man   from   New  Jersey    i  Mr    Pi,orio> 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker  the  S«^nate  has  amended 
the  Hou.se  sui>erfuii(l  bill.  H  R  7020.  and 
returned  it  to  the  House  for  our  con- 
siiieralion 

Let  me  bt^Rln  by  summarizing  llie  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  then  compare 
thern  with  the  Hou.se  bill  I  think  it  will 
quickly  become  clear  that  the  Senate 
amendments  retain  both  the  substance 
and  the  Intent  of  much  of  the  Hou.se- 
passed  bills,  and  the  responsible  course 
for  the  House  to  take  l.s  to  p;vss  these 
amendment-s  promptly  and  send  them  to 
the  President  for  hLs  signature  In  this 
way  we  can  pet  on  immediately  with  the 
business  of  cleaning  up  the  thousands  of 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  dot  this 
country  and  also  insure  that  a  mech- 
anism l.s  in  pliice  to  respond  to  spilLs  of 
dangerous  hazardous  substances 

The  broad  lurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  permitted  it  to  take  the  essential 
elements  of  the  House  bills  H  R  7020 
and  H  R  8.S.  with  the  exception  of  the  oil 
title,  and  combine  them  in  one  response 
fund. 

Because  of  its  more  comprehensive 
scope.  HR.  7020  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  provides  authority  to  respond  to 
more  kinds  of  relea-st-;  than  the  House- 
passed  version  For  example,  the  S>enate 
bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  releases  of  inplace  toxic  pollut- 
ants located  in  navigable  waters 

Inplace  toxic  pollutants  can  cause 
serious  environmental  problems  F\jr  ex- 


ample, tons  of  the  now-banned  pesticide 
DDT  have  accumulated  in  the  sediments 
of  Indian  Creek,  located  near  Triana, 
Ala  Beneath  Indian  CrtM-k  lie  tons  of 
DDT.  accumulated  over  the  years  t)e- 
cause  of  drainage  from  a  site  upstream 
where  a  chemical  company  manufac- 
tured the  pesticide  from  1947  to  1970  on 
land  leased  from  the  US  -Army's  Red- 
stone Arsenal  near  HunUsviUe  The  facil- 
ity has  been  torn  dowTi.  but  Its  dangerous 
legacy  remains 

Triana,  Ala  .  is  a  small  towTi  of  mostly 
poor  and  black  people  located  near 
Indian  Creek.  In  the  dustnct  of  Congress- 
man Ronnie  Flippo  Its  citizens  have 
depended  on  fish  which  they  catch  in  the 
creek  for  a  large  part  of  their  diet  How- 
ever there  is  one  tragic  problem — Indian 
Creek  is  contaminated 

In  1977,  the  Army  and  EPA  announced 
that  fish  samples  taken  from  Wheeler 
Reservoir,  into  which  Indian  Creek 
drains,  containitl  DI/T  concentrations  80 
times  higher  than  the  level  recommended 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmiiiLstration 
The  EPA  asked  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley 
Authority  to  determine  whether  there 
wa-s  still  DDT  m  the  sedimenUs  of  the 
streams  draining  the  old  site  Near  the 
end  of  1978.  TVA  reported  that  there 
were  4.000  tons  of  iiesticide  .still  ii\  the 
waters  available  for  biological  uptake 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  deter- 
mined that  these  townspeople  have  DDT 
concentrations  in  their  bkK)d  manv  times 
higher  than  the  national  average  In 
fact,  one  citizen  has  the  hichf^t  level 
ever  recorded 

The  fact  is  that,  to  this  date,  no  action 
has  been  taken  to  begin  removing  the 
DDT  from  the  sethment  in  Indian  Creek 
The  preliminary  results  of  the  most  re- 
cent study  of  this  problem  reveal  that  the 
situation  is  in  fact  far  more  serious  than 
originally  thought  Fish  found  40  miles 
away  from  the  contaminated  sediment 
have  been  discovered  to  contain  concen- 
trations of  DDT  30  times  higher  than  the 
acceptable  level  Worse,  the  study  found 
that  the  bulk  of  the  contanunated  .sedi- 
ment, rather  than  being  stationary,  is 
slowly  moving  down  Indian  Creek  toward 
the  Wheeler  Reservoir  in  the  Tennessee 
River  The  potentlid  public  health  and 
envTronmental  risks  which  this  situation 
presents  are  simply  unacceptable 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
IVesident  to  respond  to  the  type  of  re- 
lease occurring  in  Indian  Creek  and 
others  like  it  The  bill,  of  course,  would 
also  authorize  the  President  to  respond 
to  releases  of  hazardous  substances  such 
a-s  polybrommated  biphenyLs  or  PBB's 
huned  in  landfills  Once  enacted,  there- 
fore, the  Crovemment  could  respond  to 
releases  such  as  the  one  from  the  Gratiot 
County.  Mich  .  landfill  Ninety  tons  of 
PBB  and  other  hazardous  materials  are 
b'.irie<l  m  and  knwhing  out  of  this  county 
dump  site 

In  Its  present  state,  the  site,  which  Ls 
located  111  Congressman  Albostas  dis- 
trict, IS  threatening  t<5  contaminate  a 
large  aquifer  The  State  considers  this 
landfill  to  be  among  the  highest — per- 
haps the  highest — priority  dump  site  for 
cleanup  The  State  has  exhausted  its 
ftnancJal  and  technical  re.sources  on  this 
and  related   hazardous   waste  problems 


The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  has  stated  they  do  not  have  the 
legislative  authority  to  take  care  of  the 
problem.  Without  enactment  of  super- 
fund  this  serious  situation  might  well  go 
unremedied  indefinitely. 

The  elimination  of  the  oil  title  causes 
many  of  us  aggravation  and  a  certain 
amount  of  distress,  and  I  particularly 
want  to  emphasize  that  point  Many  of 
the  members  of  this  committee — just  to 
name  a  few— Messrs.  Bheaux,  Biacci. 
Roberts,  Studds,  and  Snyder,  and  many 
others,  have  worked  ver>'  hard  to  produce 
that  oil  title  Notwithstanding  that  de- 
ficiency in  the  bill,  the  balance  of  this 
bill  IS  essentially  the  House  legislation, 
and  It  IS  good,  needed  legislation 

The  total  in  the  Senate  amendments 
is  nearly  identical  to  the  House  bill 
They  establish  a  $1  6  billion  fund  over  5 
years,  to  be  u.sed  for  the  payment  of  re- 
sponse cosUs,  remedial  actions  and  dam- 
ages to  natural  resources  caused  by  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  Industry 
taxes  would  contribute  87  5  ijercent  of 
the  total  fund,  while  12  5  percent  would 
come  from  general  revenues  Like  the 
Hou.se  bill,  taxes  are  levied  on  feedstocks, 
inorganic  chemicals,  and  oil  The  fund 
has  a  limited  borrowing  authority,  but 
all  funds  borrowed  must  be  repaid  by 
October  1.  1985 

The  President  is  given  appropriate 
response  authority  whenever  a  hazard- 
ous substance  is  released  into  the  en- 
vironment or  whenever  there  is  a  re- 
lease of  certain  pollutants  or  contami- 
nants which  are  particularly  health- 
threatening. 

Both  Houses  addres.scd  the  key  con- 
cerns which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  haz- 
ardous substance  legislation  First,  the 
Government  has  been  given  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  respond  to  hazardous 
substance  releases  and  to  provide  full 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  en- 
virorunent  Second,  a  fund  is  created  to 
provide  the  vital  resources  necessary  to 
undertake  cleanup  and  response  efforts. 
Third,  a  strong  liability  scheme  will  in- 
sure that  those  responsible  for  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  will  be  held 
strictly  liable  for  costs  of  response  and 
damages  to  natural  resources  The  de- 
fenses to  liability  adopted  by  the  Senate 
are  es.sentially  identical  to  those  con- 
tained m  the  Hou.se  bill  Tlic  Senate 
amendments  also  in'-lude  certain  limits 
on  liability  depending  on  the  type  of  in- 
cident which  occurs 

States  are  required  to  undertake  10 
percent  of  remedial  costs  above  expendi- 
tures of  $1  million,  to  assure  future 
maintenance,  and  the  availability  of  a 
;)ermitted  disposal  facility  While  States 
are  prohibited  from  requiring  persons 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  the 
same  costs  or  damages  compensable  an- 
der  this  bill,  they  are  not  prevented 
from  imposing  additional  liability  or  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  a  release  of 
hazardous  waste 

As  I  noted  earlier,  in  accepting  the 
Senates  amendments  to  H  R  702C,  the 
House  is  adopting  a  bill  whose  key  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  or  the  same  as  H  R 
7020  as  It  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
September  These  similarities  are  worth 
highli«hUnK  because  they   may   not  be 
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readily  apparent  to  all  given  the  different 
structure  of  the  Senate  amendments. 


LIABn.ITT 


The  Uabillty  provisions  of  this  bill  do 
not  refer  to  the  terms  strict,  joint  and 
several  habihty.  terms  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  version  of  H.R.  7020  passed 
earlier  by  this  body.  The  standard  of 
Uability  in  these  amendments  is  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  that  provided  in  sec- 
Uon  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
control  Act ;  that  is,  stnct  liability.  I  have 
reviewed  carefully  the  statutory  lan- 
gtBge,  the  floor  statements  Irom  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  language  and  precedents  im- 
der  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
I  have  concluded  that  despite  the  absence 
of  these  specific  terms,  the  strict  Uability 
standard  already  approved  by  this  body 
IS  preserved.  Issues  of  joint  and  several 
Labihty  not  resolved  by  this  shall  be 
governed  by  traditional  and  evolvmg 
principles  of  common  law.  The  terms 
joint  and  several  have  been  deleted  with 
the  intent  that  the  liability  of  joint  tort- 
feasors be  determined  under  common  or 
previous  statutory  law. 

With  respect  to  strict  liability,  this 
bill  contains  no  significant  change  from 
that  in  our  earher  bill.  Liability  remains 
subject  only  to  the  defenses"  provided 
in  the  bill.  That  is,  a  defendant  can 
escape  liability  only  if  he  establishes  that 
the  release  or  threatened  releases  is 
caused  solely  by  an  act  of  God.  an  act 
of  war.  or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third 
party,  with  third  parties  being  narrowly 
defined.  Thus,  the  absence  of  negligence 
is  not  a  defense  to  liability.  These  limited 
defenses  are  lifted  almost  verbatim  from 
our  earlier  passed  bill.  Since  reference  to 
section  3 1 1  standards  of  liability  is  neces- 
•sary  only  where  not  superseded  by  stand- 
ards of  this  bill,  these  defenses,  and  not 
those  of  section  311,  will  control. 

The  ca^tr  law  which  has  developed  un- 
der section  311  indicates  that  courts  con- 
sider this  section  to  create  a  standard  of 
strict  liability  qualified  only  by  the  lim- 
ited defenses  contained  therein.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
which  summarizes  that  case  law. 

As  originally  passed,  H  R.  7020  pro- 
nded  for  joint  and  several  liabiUty,  but 
quahfied  that  standard  with  two  statu- 
tory apportionment  provisions  which 
modified  the  applicability  of  such  a 
standard.  This  bill  sets  forth  the  classes 
of  persons  <for  example,  owners,  opera- 
tors, generators  1  who  are  liable  for  all 
costs  of  removal  or  remedial  action, 
other  necessary  costs  of  response,  and 
damages  to  natural  resources.  Rather 
than  announce  the  standard,  and  then 
cut  back  on  its  applicability,  this  bill  re- 
fers to  section  311  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  to  traditional  and  evolving  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  in  determining  the 
liability  of  such  joint  tortfeasors.  To  in- 
sure the  development  of  a  uniform  rule 
of  law.  and  to  discourage  business  deal- 
ing in  hazardous  substances  from  locat- 
mg  primarily  in  States  with  more  lenient 
laws,  the  bill  will  encourage  the  further 
development  of  a  Federal  common  law 
in  this  area. 

I  might  point  out  that  section  311  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Government  body  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  section  311  (k)  revolving 


fund,  as  imposing  joint  and  several  lia- 
bility under  appropriate  circumstances.  I 
would  like  to  mtroduce  a  letter  irom  the 
diief  counsel  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  this 
subject.  This  established  pohcy  seems 
particularly  appUcable  in  cases  of  haz- 
ardous waste  sites,  where  several  persons 
have  often  contributed  to  an  indivisible 
harm. 

The  basic  concept  of  creating  response 
authority  and  a  response  fund  to  pre- 
vent and  remedy  health  and  environ- 
mental threats  from  releases  or  threat- 
ened releases  of  hazardous  substances  is 
the  same  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
version  of  HR.  7020.  Both  bills  also  es- 
tablish liability  for  persons  responsible 
for  releases. 

Liable  parties  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
imburse the  fund  for  Government  clean- 
up costs  in  responding  to  an  environ- 
mental emergency  involving  a  release  of 
threatened  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  HR  7020 
add  response  authority  for  hazardous 
substances  which  are  not  hazardous 
wastes.  In  expanding  the  scope  of  HR. 
7020,  the  Senate  incorporated  concepts 
from  another  House-passed  bill;  H.R. 
85.  thus,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
contains  a  funding  level  of  $1.6  billion, 
which  is  essentially  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  HR.  7020  at  $1.2  billion  plus  that 
portion  of  H.R.  85  related  to  hazardous 
substances  at  $375  million.  In  addition  to 
similar  funding  levels,  both  House  and 
Senate  "superfund"  bills  contain  funding 
authorizations  for  a  5 -year  period. 

Both  bills  have  equivalent  revenue 
raising  mechamsms.  An  excise  tax  on  the 
production  and  importation  of  crude  oO. 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  and  certain 
inorganic  elements  and  compounds  pro- 
vides a  majority  of  the  revenues.  Appro- 
priations from  general  revenues  provide 
the  balance  of  revenues  in  each  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  is  actually  a  composite  of  both 
House  superfund  bills  in  this  regard. 
H.R.  7020  raises  75  percent  of  its  funds 
from  the  industry -based  excise  tax  and 
25  percent  from  general  revenues.  H.R 
85  raises  100  percent  of  its  revenues  for 
hazardous  substance  response  from  an 
industry-based  tax.  The  Senate  bill  splits 
the  difference  of  the  two  House  bills  by 
raising  87.5  percent  of  its  fimds  from  the 
industry  tax  and  12.5  percent  from  gen- 
eral revenues. 

The  uses  to  which  the  fund  can  be  put 
are  similar  in  both  bills.  These  include 
payment  of  Government  costs  in  re- 
sponding to  releases  or  threatened  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  and  pay- 
ment for  restoration  of  damaged  natural 
resources . 

In  both  bills,  the  President  is  directed 
to  develop  a  national  response  plan.  The 
plan  in  each  case  would  be  subject  to 
normal  rulemaking  procedures  and.  once 
adopted,  would  provide  the  framework 
for  all  actions  under  each  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  similarities  of  the 
two  bills,  the  Senate  version  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  which  have  been 
incorporated  directly  from  the  original 
House  bill.  These  include: 

Defenses  to  liability; 

A  cost-balancing  test  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  response  to  an  Individual 
release  Incident; 

Criteria    vrtiich    define   permissible   condi- 


tions for  talcing  response  actions  off-site 
from  a  facility  where  hazardous  substances 
were  released; 

Worker  safety  and  protection  provisions; 

A  study  to  explore  alternative  funding 
measures,  and 

A  study  to  examine  difficulties  In  sit- 
ing new  hazardous  waste  treatment  storage 
and  disposal  facilities 

Regardmg  the  preemption  language 
contamed  in  these  amendments.  I  would 
point  out  that  some  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  success- 
ful spill  funds  and  that  while  States  may 
not  create  duphcate  funds  to  pay 
damages  compensable  under  this  bill, 
there  is  no  preemption  of  the  States 
abihty  to  collect  taxes  on  fees  for  other 
costs  associated  with  releases  that  are 
not  compensable  damages  as  defined  in 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  aSecls  the  uses 
to  which  a  State  may  put  a  spill  compen- 
sation and  cleanup  fund.  This  bill  is 
silent  on  that  subject.  A  State  may.  after 
enactment  of  this  bill,  continue  to  spend 
Its  fund  for  any  costs  associated  wnth 
adnunistration.  inspection,  and  enforce- 
ment of  hazardous  waste  sites;  pur- 
c:iase  of  pollution  abatement  equipment; 
hiring  of  persormel  for  pollution  preven- 
tion programs;  cleanup,  containment, 
restoration,  and  compensation  cost*  as- 
sociated with  improper  releases  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  mto  the  envirorunent 
which  are  not  compensated  under  this 
bill  and  any  other  mirpose  which  is  law- 
ful under  a  State  law.  Putting  it  simply, 
this  is  a  prohibition  against  double  taxa- 
tion for  the  same  purposes. 

Moneys  expended  by  State  funds  can  be 
used  to  provide  the  required  lO-percent 
State  match  to  Federal  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation.  There  would 
be  no  preemption  for  State  ftmding  of 
efiforts  which  are  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  but  for  which  there  is  no  reim- 
bursement. If  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
detenmnes  that  the  needs  at  other  sites 
require  that  Federal  efforts  be  termi- 
nated at  a  site  before  that  site  is  com- 
pleted, a  State  fund  may  complete  the 
effort  underway. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
intent  of  this  bUl  which  would  prohibit 
a  State  from  responding  to  a  release 
either  under  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  direction  of  the  Federal  on- 
scene  coordinator  or  in  the  absence  of 
timely  response  by  another  party.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Government's  cleanup  and 
contaiiunent  capability  is  viewed  as 
something  of  an  appeal  of  last  resort  m 
the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  and 
timely  response.  When  a  State  or  a  con- 
tractor of  the  State  is  the  respondent  to 
the  release  and  incurs  economic  loss  nor- 
mally compensable  imder  this  bill  The 
use  of  a  State  fund  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed above  is  a  bookkeeping  question 
only,  not  a  question  of  preempted  activ- 
ity. The  expenditures  by  a  State  from  its 
fund  in  this  situation  are  temporary  in 
nature  and  would  be  reimbursed  and 
therefore  ultimately  paid  from  the  Fed- 
eral superfund  established  by  this  bill. 
Any  damage  not  reimbursed  by  this  bill 
may  simUariy  be  the  proper  subject  of  a 
State  fund  If  a  State  so  chooses  to  con- 
struct its  fund 
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Finally,  tlii.s  bill  u;  nol  retroactive  in  its 
preemption  Any  funds  coHct-ted  or  gen- 
erated prior  to  the  effective  date  may  be 
spent  under  the  provision.^  and  coverage 
of  the  appropriate  State  guidelines  with- 
out conlhct  with  this  bill. 

I  beheve  the  House  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept and  pa.s.s  ttic  S«>natt'  amendments  to 
H,R  70J0  in  piirl  Ixiuuse  ol  its  similari- 
ties to  the  House  bill  In  doing  so.  a  num- 
ber of  clanhrations  to  the  Senate  bill  are 
in  order  I  will  submit  these  technical 
corrections  and  clarilicHlions  for  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point 

US.    OCPAKTMENT    OF   JUSTICE, 

Washington   D  C,  December  1 .  1980. 
Hon,  James  J    fYoRin. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   Transportation 

and  Cnmmerre.  Committee  on  Inicrslate 

and  f'orfign  Cmmerie,  House  o/  Repre- 

trntatti  i\^    Washington.  DC 

UfiAR    .Mr     Chairman      You    rwjuested    the 

tJfparinietit  s    views    on    the    liability    provl- 

.slon.s  lonTaliied  In  the  Comprehensive  Envl- 

ronnientttl  Respoii.si'    c<)inpen.satlon,  and  Ll- 

abUlty  Act   or   1931)  as  passed  by   the  Senate 

on  November  24.  1980 

The  liability  scheme  In  this  bill,  set  forth 
In  section  107.  provides  that,  subject  to  cer- 
tain defenses,  four  categories  of  persons  In- 
volved In  handling  hazardous  cubstances 
"shall  be  liable"  for,  infer  alia,  costs  of  reme- 
dial action  incurred  by  the  United  States 
tioverumciu  (or  a  St^te)  and  damages  due 
to  the  injury  or  destruction  of  natural  re- 
sources According  to  the  definition  provided 
In  section  101(32).  •'liable"  or  "liability 
,  "shall  be  construed  to  be  the  standard 
of  liability  which  obtains  under  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act" 
iF'WPCA)  (Emphasis  added  )  Under  the  bill 
pas-sed  by  the  Senate,  liability  la  subject 
only  to  the  defenses  provided  In  section  107 
ibi  That  Is,  a  defendant  can  escape  liability 
"Illy  If  he  establishes  that  the  relea.se  or 
•-hreat  of  relea.se  and  the  resulting  costs  are 
caused  solely  by  an  act  of  Ood,  an  act  of 
war,  or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party, 
with  third  parties  being  narrowly  defined 

According  to  Senator  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Worlis  and  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  "un- 
les.s  otherwise  provided  In  this  act.  the  stand- 
.ird  of  liability  Is  Intended  to  be  the  same  as 
that  provided  In  section  311  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33USC  1321). 
I  understand  this  to  be  a  standard  of  strict 
liability  As  under  section  311,  due  care 

or  the  absence  of  negligence  with  respect  to 
a  release  or  threatened  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance  does  not  constitute  a  defense 
under  this  act  "  Cong  Ree  .  96th  Cong  .  2d 
SeBH,  Nov    24,   1980,  S    30932 

Senator  Randolph  Is  correct  In  stating  that 
the  liability  standard  under  section  311  Is 
one  of  strict  liability  Both  the  Senate  passed 
"Superfund  •  legislation  and  section  311  pro- 
vide for  liability  subject  to  certain  speclfl- 
I  allv  enumerated  defen.ses  Neither  provision 
nllows  for  a  defense  based  on  the  defend- 
ant s  non-negllK»nt  conduct  or  exercise  of 
due  care  Ca.selaw  construing  section  311 
learlv  Indicates  that  not  onlv  are  the  de- 
feii.se.s  to  be  narrowly  construed  but  the  plain 
me:ii.lnp  of  the  Ilahlllty  regime  establishes  a 
strict  liability  standard  See  Steuart  Trans- 
portation Co  V  United  states  5i>6  P  "'d  609 
fil3  (4th  Clr  19791:  Hurgrss  v  M  V  Tamano 
564  P  2d  964.  982  (1st  Clr  1977)  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  both  decisions  relv  to 
•iome  extent  on  the  legislative  history  of 
section  311  See  soeclflcallv.  HR  Conf  Rep 
No  91  940.  91st  Cong  ,  2d  Sess  .39.  reprinted 
In  1 19701  US  Code  Conn  *  Admin  Neus 
po  2712  2724  Heal v  and  Paulsen,  Marine  Oil 
Pollution  and  the  Water  Quality  'mnrove- 
tnenf  Act  of  1970  1  J  Mar  L  &  Com  .V17 
SSH  fii  M0701  ^fo^eo"».r.  we  (ire  aware  of  no 
r&se  under  section  311  permitting  a  defense 
based  on  the  absence  of  negllpence 


Thus,  the  Senate  chose  to  delete  the  term 
■strict"  from  the  liability  section  of  the  bill 
and  Instead  to  rely  upon  the  formulation  of 
strict  liability  previously  established  In  sec- 
tion 311  In  order  to  assure  that  no  inference 
against  strict  liability  might  be  drawn  from 
this  deletion,  sc.-tlon  302(d)    prfivldes 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  nd  be 
considered.  Interpreted,  or  construed  In  any 
way  as  reflecting  a  determination.  In  part  or 
whole,  of  policy  regarding  the  inapplicability 
of  strict  liability,  or  strict  liability  doctrines, 
to  activities  relating  to  hazardous  substances, 
p<:)llutant8,  or  contaminants  or  other  such 
activities  " 

Another  aspect  of  the  liability  standard 
concerns  the  applicable  liability  where  two 
or  more  persons  are  responsible  for  a  release 
or  threat  of  release  As  you  are  aware,  the 
reference  to  Joint  and  .several  liability  con- 
tained In  the  original  liability  provision  of 
S  1480  was  deleted  It  Is  clear  however,  that 
this  deletion  does  not  In  any  way  preclude 
courts  from  Imposing  Joint  and  several  lia- 
bility where  appropriate  This  conclusion  Is 
fully  supported  bv  both  the  bill  Itself  and 
Its  legislative  history  Section  107(e)(2) 
provides 

"Nothing  In  this  title.  Including  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  tl)  of  thts  subsection, 
shall  bar  a  cause  of  action  that  an  owner 
or  operator  or  any  other  person  subject  to 
liability  under  this  section,  or  a  guarantor, 
has  or  would  have,  by  reason  of  subrogation 
or  otherwise  against   any   person  " 

ThLs  provision.  In  our  view,  confirms  that 
a  defendant  held  liable  for  response  costs 
has  the  right  to  seek  contribution  from  any 
other  person  responsible  for  a  release  or 
threat  of  relea.se  of  a  hazardous  substance. 
A  rl?ht  of  contribution  Is  only  of  value  to 
a  defendant  who  has  been  held  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  This  view  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Randolph  addressed  this  point 
with  the  following  remarks: 

"It  Is  Intended  that  Lssues  of  liability  not 
resolved  by  this  act  If  any.  shall  be  governed 
by  traditional  and  evolving  principles  of 
common  law  An  example  Is  Joint  and  several 
liability  Any  reference  to  these  term.s  has 
been  deleted,  and  the  liability  of  joint 
tort  feasors  will  l>e  determined  under 
common  or  previous  statutory  law  " 

It  Is  the  Department  s  view  that  common 
law  provides  for  Joint  and  several  liability 
where  the  act  or  omission  of  two  or  more 
persona  results  in  an  indivisible  Injury* 
It  Is  also  our  view  that  where  the  actions  of 
two  or  more  persons  otherwise  liable  under 
FWPCA.  combine  to  cause  the  relea.se  of 
oil  or  hazardous  substance,  those  persons  are 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  clean-up  costs 
under  section  31 1  In  fact.  Congress  took 
care  to  provide  a  right  of  contribution 
among  those  responsible  for  a  release  In 
subsections    (g)    and    (ht    of  section  311 

We    hope    this    Information    Is   responsive 
to  your  request. 
Sincerely. 

Al,AN     A      PARKHat 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 
SFITFMBrR  20.    1978 


•See,  generallv.  Prosser.  Lair  of  Torts  (4th 
ed  1971),  pp  315.  316:  Restatement  of  Torts. 
Second  i  879  An  Indivisible  harm  Is  fre- 
quently the  situation  at  hazardous  waste 
sites  where  many  parties  have  contributed 
to  the  contamination  or  other  endanger- 
ment  and  there  are  no  reliable  records  in- 
dicating who  disposed  of  the  hazjirdous 
wastes  (or  In  what  quantities)  An  analogous 
situation  Involving  water  pollution  from  dif- 
ferent sources  has  lei  to  the  Imposition  of 
lolnt  and  several  tiabllltv  In  se'eral  cases 
See,  for  example  Cit'i  of  Vnl^araifo  v  M"f- 
fit.  12  Ind  Anp  2S)  255.  39  NE  909  (IB95): 
West  Munrie  v  Slack  S  Ct  Ind  NK  879 
(1904) 


Attn      Mr    William  D  Oall 

.Mr    Philip  Berns 

Attorney  m  Charge.  West  Coast  Office.  De- 
partment of  Jiistire  San  Francisco 
Calif 

DtAS  Sir  Reference  Is  made  to  Mr  Gall's 
letters  WDO  nm.  61  11  2577.  of  8  June  1978 
and  24  August  1978.  concerning  United  States 
X  D  B  Healy  Tibbits  No  4  et  at  .  m  rem  , 
ND  Cal  — CIvU  No  C  77  1698  SW  In  the  let- 
ter of  8  June  .Mr  Oall  reque.sted  the  views 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  on  the  Interpretation  of 
33  use  1321  The  que.stlon  speiltied  In  the 
letter  Is  "whether  the  statute  allows  the 
United  State.s  to  proceed  against  the  owner  of 
a  vessel  for  cleaiiup  coists.  where  the  discharge 
resulted  through  the  s<jle  fault  of  the  vessel 
bareboat  charterer  and  operator  '  Prom  the 
remainder  of  the  letter  it  would  appear  that 
the  issue  more  narmwly  .stated  is  whether 
an  action  may  l>c  presented  under  33  U  S  C. 
1321(f)(1)  against  the  owner  of  a  ves.sel 
whe;i  the  parallel  action  against  the  operator 
(bareboat  charterer)  of  that  ves.sel.  who  bore 
a  slgnl.icantly  greater  degree  of  fault  in  the 
discharge  occasioning  the  Incurrence  of  the 
removal  cost  for  which  recovery  Is  being 
sought,  has  been  dismissed 

The  question  arises  from  an  expectation 
that  the  vessel  owner  in  the  referenced  case 
will  argue  that  the  language  "owner  or  opera- 
tor" does  not  contemplate  Joint  and  several 
liability,  particularly  where  one  of  those  par- 
ties was  In  no  way  at  fault  and.  In  addition, 
where  the  action  against  the  party  most  at 
fault  has  been  voluntarily  dlsnrussed  by  the 
United  States  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
three  issues  Involved  here. 

a.  Does  the  Act  provide  for  several  as  well 
as  Joint  liability, 

b.  To  what  degree  does  the  relative  fault  of 
the  owner  and  operator  play  in  determining 
liability  under  the  Act,  and 

c  What  Is  the  effect  of  a  settlement  with 
and  dismissal  of  the  action  against  one  party 
on  the  liability  of  the  other  party 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  Issues,  It 
Is  my  view  that  the  statute  clearly  contem- 
plates several  liability  by  the  use  of  the  dis- 
junctive "or"  This  provision  cannot  be  read 
to  require  that  In  every  case  both  the  owner 
and  operator  be  Joined  In  an  action  to  re- 
cover removal  casts  under  33  USC  1321(f) 
(1)  (I  should  note  that  It  Is  also  my  view- 
that  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  pre- 
vent a  Joinder  in  an  appropriate  case,  for 
the  word  "or  "  need  not  be  read  solely  In 
the  disjunctive  sense,  but  clearly  contem- 
plates Joint  liability  as  well  to  achieve  the 
remedial  effect  of  the  Act  i 

As  to  the  role  of  fault  In  the  liabilities 
established  under  this  provision.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  strict  liability  scheme  which  It 
establishes  bars  any  consideration  of  fault 
except  as  one  of  the  enumerated  defenses 
pertains  The  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  re- 
moval costs  under  33  USC  1321(f)(1) 
should  be  strictly  governed  by  Its  provisions. 
( The  remedy  under  other  lews  and  legal 
theories  Is  not  so  constrained  i  Since,  as  dis- 
cussed In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  there  Is 
clearly  several  liability  for  removal  costs, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  fault  on 
the  part  of  either  an  owner  or  operator  vi- 
tiates neither  his  own  nor  the  other's  lia- 
bility under  this  statute.  However.  In  the 
context  of  this  particular  case  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that,  should  recovery  be  obtaJned 
from  an  owner  or  operator  who  was  without 
fault,  he  would  normally  he  entitled  to  seek 
indemnification  or  contribution  from  the 
other  party  who.  In  fact    was  at  fault 

The  third  of  these  Issues  cannot.  In  my 
view,  be  answered  with  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  former  two  Certainly  if  the 
United  States  obtained  throueh  settlement 
with  one  party  an  amount  eoual  t<i  the  re- 
moval cos's  Incrred  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  recover  an  additional  amount  from  the 
other  party  Further,  should  an  analogy  be 
drawn    to    the   general    tort    law    the   court 
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might  be  expected  to  find  that  full  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States  claim  ha.s  been 
made  absent  an  Implied  or  expressed  con- 
trary intent  It  would  folli->w  that  a  court 
might  very  well  carefully  examine  the  nature 
of  a  settlement,  such  as  the  one  made  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  was  fully  compensated 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  equities  In 
this  case  would  b«>ar  heavily  on  the  court's 
reeolutlon  of  this  particular  quesUon  In 
particular,  the  court  might  well  take  Into 
account  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  set-'le- 
ment  with  the  operator  on  the  owner's  right 
to  contribution  and  mdemnlflcaUon  referred 
to  above 

It  Is  this  last  matter  which  gives  me  most 
concern  about  the  continued  prosecution  of 
this  cjise  If  we  could  assume  that  the  worst 
outcome  would  be  a  decl.slon  of  the  court 
limited  to  a  finding  that  bv  It.s  settlement 
with  the  bareboat  rhart.erer  the  United  States 
was  fully  compensated  the  ca-e  might  well 
be  prosecuted  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  court  would  .so  decide  However  the 
equitable  poslUon  of  the  United  States  here 
may  well  lead  the  court  to  render  a  decision 
having  an  unfavorable  precedential  effect  rn 
the  other  Issues  dl.scussed  above  and  referred 
to  in  Mr  Gall's  letter. 

For  this  reason,  unless  we  can  limit  the 
Issues  before  the  court  to  either  the  first  two 
discussed  about  (the  most  favorable  to  the 
UrUted  States)  or  to  the  third  alone  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  action  against  the 
owner  and  the  ves.sel  be  voluntarily  dis- 
missed 

TTiere  are  two  matters  which  I  feel  should 
t>e  brought  to  your  attention  If  you  decide 
to  continue  the  action  against  the  owner  In 
this  case  First,  you  may  wish  to  crnslder 
whether  33  USC.  1321(f)(1)  establishes 
liability  for  the  recovery  of  the  cleanup  costt^ 
Incurred  In  this  case  In  view  of  lanisuage 
found  In  that  paragraph  and  In  33  USC 
1321  (d  I  which  specifies  the  sorts  of  cosUs 
recoverable  thereunder  Your  attention  Is 
drawn  In  this  connection  to  40  CFR  Part 
1510.  respecting  the  National  CM  and  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Pollution  Contingency  Plan 
for  an  exposition  of  the  interagencv-  rela- 
tlonshlpis  which  apply  when  actloin  Is  con- 
ducted ur.ucr  ,13  USC  1321  ici  Removal 
costs  Incurred  under  that  subsection  are  re- 
coverable under  33  U  S  C  1321(f  l  il  )  Second 
your  attention  Is  further  drawn  to  33  USC 
1321  (h)  which  provides  that  sums  received 
by  the  United  States  under  33  USC  1321 
are  to  be  deposited  In  the  revolving  fund 
established  thereunder  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  would  be  consistent  with  the  reason  for 
this  litigation,  the  recovery  by  the  Navy  for 
the  cleanup  costs  which  it  has  expended 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  foregoing  matters. 
Sincerely, 

O    H    Patrick  Bctisley. 

Chief  Counsel 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

For  example,  the  definition  of  "facil- 
ity '  is  necessarily  a  broad  one.  It  ex- 
plicitly defines  facility  as,  among  other 
things,  any  site  or  area  where  a  hazard- 
ous substance  has  been  deposited,  stored, 
disposed  of,  or  otherwise  come  to  be  lo- 
cated. This  latter  phrase  clearly  includes 
a  hazardoas  waste  treatment  facility 
such  as  an  incinerator  or  other  type  of 
treatment  facility. 

The  definition  of  "federally  permitted 
release  '  includes  releases  in  compliance 
with  .sections  3005' a '-'d'  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  with 
certain  qualifications  It  should  be  clear 
that  a  permit  Issued  under  section  3005 
by  a  duly  authorized  State  under  section 
3006  of  that  act  would  also  be  considered 
a  federally  permitted  release  if  the  qual- 


ification related  to  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance being  specified  in  the  permit  Is 
met.  Sections  le'  and  <g)  of  this  defini- 
tion are  related  with  regard  to  under- 
ground injection  of  hazardous  substances 
since  such  injection  may  ultimately  be 
regulated  under  either  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  or  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

Section  101 1 10  m  I »  includes  in  the  def- 
inition of  "federally  permitted  release" 
any  injection  of  fluids  or  other  materials 
authorized  imder  applicable  State  law 
for  specific  purposes.  In  many  cases 
State  law  does  not  specifically  regulate 
these  essential  acti\1ties;  rather,  they 
have  been  allowed  as  necessarj-  incidents 
to  oil  and  gas  production  activity.  In  such 
instances,  no  law  is  "applicable"  and  the 
activities  would  be  authorized  for  the 
purpKises  of  section  101  <  10 » 1 1  > . 

The  term  "hazardous  substance"  in- 
cludes hazardous  wastes  as  defined  by  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  but  excludes 
wastes  whose  reculation  has  been  sus- 
pended by  act  of  Congress.  In  adopting 
the  Senate  amendments,  the  House  un- 
derstands that  such  exclusions  are  ap- 
plicable only  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension. 

Section  102' b'  estabh.shes  1  pound  as 
the  reportable  quantity,  unless  super- 
.seded  by  regulation  Thus,  a  1 -pound 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  triggers 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  act 
The  1 -pound  quantity  is  purely  an  in- 
terim standard. 

Section  102iai  provides  EPA  broad  au- 
thority do  establish  "reportable  quan- 
tities" for  all  substances.  Presumably, 
this  authority  will  take  into  account  rele- 
vant factors  so  that  reportable  quantities 
of  releases  will  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  presenting  "substantial  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment". EP.^  should  promulgate  the  regu- 
lations under  section  102iai  very  expedi- 
tiously so  that  the  section  102ibi  stand- 
ard will  be  quickly  superseded. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  House  intends  that  section 
203ici.  relating  to  reporting  of  facilities 
having  hazardous  substances,  be  admin- 
istered by  the  administrator  of  EPA  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  receipt  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  relevant  informa- 
tion while  minimizing  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  requirements. 

Section  lOSici  requires  past  or  present 
owTiers  or  operators  of  facilities  at  which 
hazardous  substances  have  been  treated, 
stored,  or  disposed  of,  or  transporters 
who  accepted  hazardous  substances  for 
transport  to  a  facility  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain notification  requirements.  It  is  not 
mtended  that  section  103ici  result  in 
notice  requirements  which  seek  informa- 
tion which  is  unobtainable  or  cannot  be 
reasonably  determined.  However,  know- 
ing destruction,  mutilation,  erasure,  dis- 
posal, falsification,  or  concealment  of  in- 
formation does  not  make  such  informa- 
tion unobtainable  and  should  not  shield 
a  person  from  the  penalties  of  section 
103(c). 

It  would  be  helpful  to  clarify  the  role 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  <  OSHA )  in  providing 
workplace  safety  and  health  protection 
to  employees  of  contractors  engaged  in 


response  actions,  which  include  preven- 
tion of  the  release  of.  or  removal  of.  haz- 
ardous substances  Section  104'f  i  of  the 
bill  prondes  with  respect  to  employee 
protection  that : 

In  awarding  contracts  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  response  actions,  the  President  or 
the  State.  In  any  case  where  it  is  awarding 
contracts  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
imder  subsection  idi  of  this  section,  shall 
require  compliance  with  Federal  health  and 
safety  standards  established  under  section 
301(f)  of  this  act  by  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors as  a  condition  of  such  contracts. 

Section  301if)  provides  that: 

The  President,  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\gency.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
Administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  .Administration,  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  shall  study  and  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  8ict, 
shall  modify  the  national  contingency  plan 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees  involved  in  response 
actions 

Although  the  bill  makes  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  of  employees  a 
contract  condition,  the  Congress  intends 
that  no  action  on  this  matter  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  officer  be  deemed  to  be  an 
exercLse  of  statutory.-  authority  to  pre- 
scnbe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or 
health  withm  the  meaning  of  section  4 
ibi'li  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  the  preemption  pro- 
vision of  that  act  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  mtent  of  the  bill  that  OSHA.  which 
has  issued  many  standards  and  has  much 
expertise  on  the  protection  of  employees 
from  hazardous  substances,  as  well  as 
other  occupational  safety  and  health 
niatters.  conduct  inspections  of  contrac- 
lOT  workplaces  and  enforce  its  require- 
ments w^thout  diminution  of  its  author- 
ity. In  this  way  the  congressional  goal  of 
protecting  employees  engaged  m  this 
''Hi  but  dangerous  work  will  be  fur- 
thered. 

Section  1041 1 »  creates  a  new  Federal 
agency — the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Flegistry — within  the 
Public  Health  Senice.  I  would  like  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
about  this  Agency  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  En\-ironment. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
sponse activities  under  this  bill  are  to  be 
exercised  pursuant  to  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  to  be  estabUshed  under 
section  105.  By  m,v  reading  of  the  bill, 
this  plan  is  the  principal  instrument  for 
governing  the  expenditure  of  money  from 
the  fund,  as  well  as  for  determining  the 
amounts  that  liable  parties  must  pay  for 
removal  or  remedial  action. 

I  also  resul  the  resr>onse  authority  sec- 
tion I  section  104'ci  '4m  as  charging  the 
President  to  select  remedial  actions  to 
carry  out  this  section  which  are  cost 
effective,  and  provide  a  balance  between 
considerations  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  availability  of  money  from  the  fund 
to  respwnd  to  threats  at  other  sites,  as 
well  as  the  particular  one  under  ccKisid- 
eration. 
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since  the  national  rontlngency  plan 
will  be  revised  and  republished  after 
notice  and  opp>ortunUy  for  public  com- 
ment, the  plan  will  be  subject  to  the 
legislative  veto  provision  in  section  305 

Section  107(ci  ■  1>  'C)  linuUs  the  liabil- 
ity of  any  motor  vehicle,  aircraft.  plF>e- 
Une.  or  rolling  stock  to  $50  million  or 
such  lesser  amount,  down  to  $5  million, 
as  the  President  establishes  by  regula- 
tion. The  limit  of  liability  estabhshed  for 
vesseLs  is  no  greater  than  $5  million  Be- 
cause vessels  compete  directly  with  motor 
vehicles,  aireraft,  pipelines,  and  rolling 
.stock  for  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous substances,  the  different  limits  of 
liability  between  these  modes  could  be 
competitively  inequitable  unless  the 
President  excrcLses  hLs  nilemaking  au- 
thority. 

The  President  does  have  the  discre- 
tion under  thus  provision  to  estabhsh  the 
limit  of  liability  for  motor  vehicles,  air- 
craft, pipelines,  and  railroads,  and  it  is 
my  expectation  that  the  President  would 
exercise  that  discretion  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  competitive  equity  be- 
tween these  modes  and  the  barge  com- 
panies With  which  they  compete 

In  regard  to  the  financial  resporusibll- 
Ity  provisions  of  this  act.  .section  108'd 
provides  that  a  guarantor  shall  be  liable 
up  to  the  monetary  limits  of  the  policy  of 
insurance  or  indemnity  contract  such 
guarantor  has  undertaken  The  reference 
in  this  amendment  to  "the  policy  of  in- 
surance or  indemnity  contract  or  guar- 
antee" is  Included  to  merely  encompass 
other  forms  of  certification  which  that 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
might  take  The  intention  Ls  that  when  a 
guarantor  provides  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  for  pollution  liability,  lia- 
bility Ls  limited  to  the  amount  he  has 
provided  There  is  no  intention  to  impose 
liability  on  guarantors  under  the  direct 
action  provisions  of  this  statute  in  excess 
of  that  amount  provided  as  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility 

The  purpose  of  requiring  a  Kuarantor 
to  act  in  good  faith  is  to  pre.serve  the 
common  law  or  contractual  liability  of 
any  guarantor  to  the  owner  or  operator 
The  provision  is  not  intended  and  does 
not  affect  the  liability  of  a  guarantor  t^) 
those  persons  not  party  to  the  contract 
between  the  guarantor  and  the  owner  or 
operator 

Section  llliaii4i  states  that  the 
President  shall  not  pay  any  administra- 
tive costs  or  expenses  out  of  the  fund 
unless  such  costs  and  expenses  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  implementation  of 
this  title  Such  necessary  costs  and  ex- 
penses are  limited  to  administrative  re- 
sponse costs  and  expenses  Moreover, 
expenditures  under  subsections  i  a  i  <  1  > 
and  1 4)  can  be  made  only  from  funds 
appropriated  under  section  lllie'i4» 

Section  lllic>  Oi  indicates  that,  "sub- 
ject to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriations  acts."  the  funds  may  be 
used  to  investigate,  and  take  enforce- 
ment and  abatement  action  This  meaxus 
that  money  must  be  appropriated  espe- 
cially for  this  subsection  before  the  fund 
can  be  used  for  these  activities 


Section  306<ci  amends  section  11901 
of  title  49.  use  .  by  increasing  to  $20.- 
000  the  maximum  civil  penalty  for  non- 
compliance with  section  10921  of  that 
title  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  wastes  The  apparent  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  increase  the  deter- 
rent to  midnight  dumper"  activities  by 
adding  to  the  penalties  that  can  be  as- 
sessed when  a  person  is  required  to  ob- 
tain operating  rights  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission  and  fails  to  do  so 
In  that  respect,  the  amendment  Ls  cer- 
tainly a  good  one  However,  I  do  not 
understand  this  amendment  to  expand 
in  any  way  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  over  any  particular  form 
of  transportation 

The  safety  aspects  of  hazardous  waste 
transportation  are  already  addressed  in 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act,  49  use  section  1801.  et  seq  .  and 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recoven' 
Act  of  1976.  42  US  C  section  6901.  et  seq 
Indeed,  extensive  regulations  applicable 
to  hazardous  waste  transportation  under 
the  latter  legislation  just  became  effec- 
tive dunn«  the  past  week  E:xpanding  the 
Commission  s  jurisdiction  to  create  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  hazardous  waste 
transportation  would  add  nothing  to 
these  protections  and  would  run  counter 
to  the  efforts  of  this  Congress  to  deregu- 
late both  rail  and  motor  transportation 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 

TTierefore.  in  considering  this  lesisla- 
tion  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
does  not  accept  section  306' c  as  bemg 
a  substantive  amendment  to  the  Com- 
rmssions  jurLsdiction.  as  contained  in 
•section  10521  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  encompa.ss  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  wastes  The  extent  of 
the  Commission  s  jurisdiction  in  this  field 
will  undoubtedly  be  .settled  by  the  courts 
in  the  near  future  To  whatever  extent. 
if  any.  the  Commission  is  held  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  transportation  of  haz- 
ardoas  wastes,  the  increased  penalty  set 
forth  in  section  306' o  of  the  amended 
H  R  7020  will  have  application 

A  number  of  techniral  errors  were  ap- 
parently made  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Senate  amendments  These  errors  are 
elaborated  upon  below  and  the  true  in- 
tent of  Congress  relative  to  the  errors  is 
outlined 

Section  107(aMi)  identines  vessels  as 
being  liable  under  the  bill  The  term 
"vessels"  is  modified  by  the  phrase 
"'Otherwise  subject  U>  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States'"  in  section  197' a i 
'  1 1  It  IS  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
exclude  foreign  vessels  from  liability  for 
releases  into  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  The  true  Intent 
of  Congress  is  not  to  qualify  the  term 
■vessels'  in  section  107'aMii  and  In- 
stead to  apply  section  107ic<i3i  to  re- 
leases or  threats  of  release  respecting  a 
vessel  located  seaward  of  the  contigu- 
ous zone  only  to  the  extent  that  the  ves- 
-sel.  its  owner,  or  its  operator  was,  at  the 
lime  in  question,  otherwise  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  providing  that  limits  of  liability 
may  be  inapplicable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, section   107icm2)    borrows 


language  directly  from  section  311  if  i  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  In  so  doing,  the 
terms  "willful  negligence"  and  "willful 
misconduct"  were  inadvertently  re- 
versed The  intent  of  Congress  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  same  Inapplicability  to  liability 
limits  as  that  provided  In  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act  The  inadvertent  order  reversal  Is 
not  meant  to  impart  any  different  mean- 
ing than  that  contained  In  section  311 
I  f  1  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

An  apparent  typographical  error  m 
section  107' f)  which  appears  on  page 
116,  line  6  of  the  printed  bill,  has  re- 
sulted   in    the   phrase or   other 

comparable  environment  analysis  ".  This 
phrase  should  be  read  "or  other  com- 
parable environmental  analysis  " 

Section  107<kM4i(di  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  issue  rules  and  take 
other  necessary-  actions  to  effectuate  the 
liability  provisions.  This  subparagraph 
states  that  the  President  may  issue  such 
rules  and  take  such  other  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  The  word  "paragraph" 
should  be  read  as  "section"  to  accurately 
convey  the  intent  of  the  Congress 

The  Senate  bill  creates  a  post-closure 
liability  fund  and  finances  this  fund  by 
a  tax  of  $2  13  per  dry  weight  ton  of 
hazardous  waste  received  at  a  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  and  remaining  at 
such  a  facility  after  its  closure  The  term 
"dry"  in  dry  weight  ton  should  be  inter- 
preted as  removing  the  weight  of  any 
water  in  any  hazardous  waste  in  cal- 
culating its  weight. 

[J  1700 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  giving  to  you 
my  impression  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
those  of  us  who  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported this  b'U  when  It  came  before  the 
House  can  be  happy  to  support  it  now 
TTie  overriding  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  House  who  p>assed  it  and  the  people 
who  passed  it  in  the  other  body  were 
responding  to  the  pressure  from  this  Na- 
tion to  provide  for  a  remedial  action  for 
the  problem  of  abandoned  hazardous 
was<,e  sites  and  chemical  sipllls. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  without 
this  legislation  there  is  a  huge  legislative 
void  that  exists  There  is  no  authority. 
There  is  no  funding  to  deal  with  certain 
types  of  hazardous  waste  spills  and 
hazardous  waste  dangers  to  health  and  to 
the  environment 

There  will  be  those  who  say  that  the 
bill  Is  not  perfect.  Of  cx)urse  it  is  not 
There  will  be  those  who  say  that  we 
could  do  more  and  we  could,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  oil  spill  provision. 
Tliere  will  be  those  who  say  that  this  bill 
does  too  much,  and  though  I  disagree 
with  them.  I  respect  their  views  on  the 
subject  There  are  those  who  say  that  we 
should  not  even  deal  with  this  subject 
matter  and  we  should  wait  until  another 
time  With  those  I  disagree  violently. 

The  time  is  now  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem There  are  some  who  are  mcensed  at 
the  procedural  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  now.  saying  that  the  other  body 
waited  for  4 '2  months  to  deal  with  this 
legislation  and  now  at  the  11th  hour  has 
sent  us  a  bill  that  we  must  act  upon  In 
order  to  have  this  bill  enacted  Into  law  I 
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would  suggest  that  that  position  is  cor- 
rect, that  we  should  be  incensed.  But  that 
is  not  the  paramount  concern  at  this 
point  The  concern  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  legislation  or  whether  we 
not  going  to  have  legislation. 

Some  Members  have  come  to  me  and 
said  we  should  amend  this,  add  things 
on,  send  it  back  to  the  Senate  and  let 
them  lake  the  heat,  let  them  do  some- 
thing and  be  responsible  for  the  bill 
dying  if  it  dies  I  am  not  prepaieu  to  play 
chuken  with  this  issue  because  that  is 
a  game  where  there  is  only  one  loser  and 
it  is  not  the  House,  it  is  not  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  American  people. 

Accordingly.  I  would  ask  for  your  sup- 
port for  this  bill  and  ask  for  your  support 
so  that  we  can  have  this  bill  sent  to  the 
President  and  have  it  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New  Jer- 
.sey  *Mr  Florioi  and  urge  the  House  to 
defeat  this  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  to  pass  this  legislaticn.  Now.  we  are 
clo.se.  very  close  to  a  reasonable  resolu- 
tion of  this  major  piece  of  legislation. 
Yet.  It  seemr,  to  me  that  we  are  being 
asked  here  to  pass  a  bill  that  has  dozens 
of  defects  in  it  when  all  we  would  have 
to  do  Is  to  add  reasonable  amendments 
and  send  that  back  to  the  other  body  and 
have  them  pass  a  bill  that  will  be  ad- 
ministratively workable. 

Now.  many  of  us  have  supported  this 
concept  of  a  superfund  to  clean  up 
abandoned  sites  and  to  take  care  of 
chemical  spills  and  also  oil  spills.  But 
there  are  many  defects  in  this  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  thf-ee-page  list  of 
various  defects  and  technic  al  errors  that 
are  in  this  hill  and  I  alsc  have  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  not  only 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but  also 
oy  Members  ol  the  other  body  who  have 
been  working  so  hard  for  this  bill.  It  Just 
does  not  make  good  sense  that  we  aban- 
don our  responsibilities  as  legislators  in 
this  body  and  pass  a  bill  which  is  tech- 
nical flawed.  These  modifications  can  be 
made,  lliey  can  be  sent  to  the  other 
body  and  then  they  pass  it  and  send  it 
on  to  the  President  for  signature. 

One  glaring  error,  for  example,  there 
is  the  authority  here  for  the  agency  to 
.■;pend  moneys  for  administrative  '-osts 
that  are  not  subject  to  the  overview  or 
purview  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations I  know  this  body  would  not  want 
to  see  that  happen.  In  other  words,  the 
agency  would  have  unlimited  rights  to 
soend  monev  from  the  fund  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

Here  is  a  list  of  serious  and  technical 
problems  with  this  bill. 

Clean  Wator  Act  — HJi  7020  creates  great 
uncertainty  a^  to  Us  affect  on  tlic  Clean 
Water  Act  Section  304 ic)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  "In  any  case  In  which  any  provi- 
sion of  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  de'-.Tmlned  to  be  In 
conflict  with  any  provisions  ot  this  Act.  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  "  No  guid- 
ance Is  Kiven  concerning  the  affect  of  this 
bill  on  the  Citan  Water  Act  when  provisions 
of  both  pieces  of  legislation  address  the  same 
iMues    In    different    but    not    Inconslatent 


fashion.  For  instance,  are  financial  respon- 
sibility requirements  under  H.R.  7020  to  be 
in  addition  to  or  in  replacement  of  those 
set  under  the  Clean  Water  Actv 

Clean  Air  Act. — H.R.  7020  provides  even 
less  guidance  concerning  its  affect  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  The  bill  contains  no  provision 
under  the  conforming  amendments  section 
concerning  this  matter,  despitf  the  fact  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  definitions  of  environment 
and  release.  Its  coverage  clearly  encompasses 
many  of  the  same  matters  already  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Inadequate  drafting — This  bill  was  hur- 
riedly drafted  without  the  use  of  legislative 
couusel  and  as  the  result  contains  a  large 
but  unltnovyn  number  of  drafting  errors.  In 
Just  one  night  of  review,  legislative  counsel 
has  IdentlQed  more  than  45  technical  errors 
alone  No  one  is  certain  how  many  other 
technical  error;  and  internal  inconsistencies, 
not  to  mention  substantive  deficiencies,  may 
be  discovered  under  closer  scrutiny. 

Liability  uncertainty — H.R.  7020  estab- 
lishes a  major  new  Federal  scheme  imposing 
liability  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  indus- 
trial and  transportation  sectors  However, 
the  bin  is  unexcusably  vague  in  terms  of 
Identifying  who  should  be  liable  and  for 
what  For  Instance,  under  the  language  of 
section  107  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
or  a  facility  can  be  held  strictly  liable  for 
various  types  of  costs  and  damages  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  having  been  found  to  be  an 
owner  or  operator  of  any  facility  or  vessel 
There  Is  no  language  requiring  any  causal 
conviction  with  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance 

One-pound  standard — H.R  7020  estab- 
lishes what  has  been  called  an  interim  re- 
portable quantity  standard  The  language  of 
the  bill  requires  that  anyone  who  spills  one 
pound  or  more  of  any  hazardous  substance 
must  report  that  fact  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  However,  absolutely  no  guidance 
Is  given  concerning  how  to  measure  or  de- 
termine when  the  one  piound  was  released 
Is  It  to  be  In  a  single  discrete  incident?  In 
one  month?  one  hour?  one  day?  The  bill  is 
totally  silent  and.  as  a  result,  provides  no 
meaningful  guidance  concerning  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  110.000  fine  or  year  imprisonment 
for  failure  to  report  a  release  This  provision 
should  be  deleted  or  amended  to  be  made 
workable  There  is  a  suggested  amendment 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  by  all  con- 
cerned, because  of  the  procedural  situation. 
It  cannot  be  offered. 

Preemption — Preemption  of  State  liability 
laws  Is  much  weaker  than  the  spills  provi- 
sions of  H.R  85  and  the  House  passed  sites 
bill  had  no  preemption 

Study  of  common  law — The  study  called 
for  as  to  the  adequacy  of  existing  common 
law  and  statutorj-  remedies  should  Include 
some  other  organizations  t>esides  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Amerlcajj  Law  ''nstitute. 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  National 
Association  of  State  Attorneys  General  The 
Senate  put  the  fox  In   the  henhouse 

Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry.— This  provision  establishes  a  new 
agency  called  the  "Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry."  You  are  vot- 
ing for  more  government  and  more  bureau- 
crats at  a  time  that  numerous  existing  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
can    carry    out    this    program. 

Natural  resources  damage — This  section 
makes  the  government's  quantification  of 
natural  resources  damages  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption,  a   major   change   In  common   law 

Guarantors  liability — As  drafted,  this  lan- 
guage, which  ostensibly  addresses  the  failure 
of  an  insurer  to  swiftly  and  efficiently  settle 
or  pay  claims  could  be  seen  as  a  pre-condi- 
tion to  claiming  limitation  In  suits  brought 
by  third  parties  The  obligations  of  good  faith 


run  only  to  tbe  insured;  third  party  obliga- 
tions are  not  addressed  by  the  amendment. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill  address  proper 
settienient  procedures  An  insurer  must  have 
the  right  to  defend  the  Interest  of  his  policy 
holder  egalnst  third  party  claimants  The 
language  could  allow  otherwise  It  subverts 
the  Intended  llimtatlon  for  a  guarantor* 
liability  which  he  mtist  have  In  order  to  pro- 
vide evidence  of  financial  responsibility 

Unreasonable  punitive  damages — Treble 
damage  liability  for  failure  "without  suffici- 
ent cause"  to  cocipiy  with  a  Presidential  or- 
der This  punitive  damage  provision  Is  ex- 
tremely onerous  does  not  Include  due  process 
requirements,  and  duplicates  other  penalty 
provisions 

Additional  paperwork  — There  is  an  ex- 
tremely bro€ul  attempt  to  gel  an  Inventory  of 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  are  not  In  com- 
pliance with  EUbtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  It  would  Impose  unreasonable 
and  largely  unknown  reporting  requirements 
on  past  transporters  of  such  waste  and  facil- 
ity owners 

More  paperwork  —This  imposes  unreason- 
able record-keeping  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  all  hazardous  substances  and  should 
be  narroued  to  authorize  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator to  require  retention  of  records  with 
respect  to  storage,  uses  or  releases  of  hazard- 
ous substances  which  present  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment 

t^nfettered  discretion  — The  discretionary 
authority  to  take  action  and  Issue  orders  as 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  Is  virtually 
unlimited  This  authority  should  be  circum- 
scribed by  reasonableness  requirements  and 
cost  standards  related  to  the  threat  posed. 
In  addition,  concepts  of  nexus  to  or  responsl- 
bintv  for  the  hazard  and  due  process  should 
b?  incorporated 

Discrimination  against  different  transpor- 
tation modes  — Different  transportation 
modes  are  unreasonablv  subject  to  different 
statutory  liability  limits  for  hazardous  sub- 
stance releases 

Unlimited  spending  — EPA  and  other  Fed- 
eral aeencles  are  given  almost  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  fund  These  agencies  would  be 
able  to  fund  "overhead"  and  other  activities 
without  anv  normal  .safeguards  provided  by 
the  appropriations  process 

Creates  a  new  tax  and  new  twttomless  trust 
fund  — This  new  concent  has  not  been  fully 
explored.  We  don't  know  how  much  It  Is  going 
to  cost  Tlie  tax  would  aoply  eaually  to  ail 
hazardous  waste  Irresoective  of  the  relative 
degree  of  hazard  of  such  waste. 

No  oil  spill  provision  — Comprehensive  oU 
spill  Itabilltv  legislation  has  been  considered 
necessary  since  the  94th  Ccneress  Without 
s"ch  a  provWon  duplicative  and  narrow  laws 
and  difficulty  of  recovery  under  common  law 
theories  would  ccntlnue  TTius.  each  coastline 
of  the  United  States  Is  Inadequately  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law  from  oil  spill  damage 
No  comnensatlon  for  victims. — HB  7020 
would  authorize  clean-up  and  natural  re- 
source restoration  only  Compensation  for 
personal  injury  and  lost  profits  or  waees  and 
pror>erty  of  innocent  tlilrd  party  victims  has 
not  ijeen  Included. 

Foreign  policy  problems  — H.R  7020  would 
conflict  wltto  the  US  po<dtlon  re^nrdlng  as- 
sertion of  maritime  Jurisdiction  The  defini- 
tion of  environment  appears  to  create  a  200- 
mlie  pollution  zone  rather  than  addressing 
the  effect  of  a  discharge  on  VS  natural  re- 
sources. Pic»-elgn  flag  vessels  should  be  liable 
for  actual  damages  but  not  punitive  damages. 
H  R.  7020  does  not  achieve  this  Further  pub- 
lic vessels  are  subjected  to  llabUity  which 
raises  sovereignty  questions  with  regard  to 
foreign  public  and  mUitary  vessels. 
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Dftlrlent  nnanrlal  rrsponslhlllty — HR 
70.JO  subjects  liisuraiire  (onipaiiles  to  third 
party  direct  action  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
policy  rather  than  the  certificate  of  financial 
responsibility  This  type  provision  has  effec- 
tively removed  Insurance  as  an  option  for 
provldlnif  financial  responsibility  under  the 
OCS  leKlslallnii  and  Is  expected  to  do  so  with 
this  hill  Further  the  hill  should  reflect  that 
vessels  carrvln;;  ha/ardous  substances  al- 
ready establish  financial  responsibility  and 
therefore  should  not  have  to  duplicate  this 
paperwork 

Deficient  neRllRence  standard  for  lia- 
bility ^H  R  7020  Includes  ■willful  negli- 
gence within  the  privity  of  knowledge"  of  a 
pohiter  as  a  basis  of  liability  This  Is  nut 
only  constructed  In  a  manner  which  Is  In 
ternally  Inconsistent  but  als(j  creates  » 
standard  that  years  of  effort  at  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice   has   been    unable   to  deflne 

It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  me  to 
understand  how  we  can  come  so  far  and  get 
so  close  to  a  reasonable  resolution  of  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  and  yet  fall  to  use  good 
common  sense  and  as  a  result  see  a  bill  go 
(li>wn  the  drain 

I  voted  for  H  R.  7020  when  It  passed  the 
Hou.se.  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  working 
very  closely  with  several  members  of  the 
Senate  over  the  last  three  weeks  to  make 
sure  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  on  the 
iMJOks  a  S<iperfund  bill   this  year 

When  the  Senate  passed  H  R  7020.  I 
believed  that  the  bill  renresented  ti  reason- 
able legislative  effort  However,  there  was 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  House  would 
have  to  make  a  few  changes  In  that  legisla- 
tion But  low  and  behold,  people  In  the 
Senate  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
have  tried  to  tell  us  that  we  could  not 
char  ge  one  comma  or  one  period,  or  we 
would  be  killing  the  bill 

That  makes  absolutely  no  sense  It  offends 
my  sensibilities  as  a  person  and  It  offends  my 
sen*e  of  responsibility  as  a  M'-mber  of 
Congresa. 

This  bin  Is  technically  flawed  A  cursory 
reading  reveals  hundreds  of  errors 

In  addition,  there  are  some  suggested  mod- 
Iflcatlons  of  certain  matters  that  even  people 
In  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  change  There 
are  Issties  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  agreed  that  <he  House  should  ad- 
dress But  the  Senators  are  sayln>»  to  us.  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  saying  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  do  not  make  these 
chatiges  even  when  they  make  .sense  Even 
when  they  are  right,  don't  make  these 
changes  because  It  might   kill   the  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  In  good  con.sclence.  I  cannot 
legislate  that  way. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  pride  of  authorship 
I  am  willing  to  support  a  bill  that  follows 
the  basic  outline  presented  to  us  by  the 
Senate,  but  we  must  clean  It  up 

I  won't  go  Into  the  objections  that  my 
colleagues  on  Ways  and  Means  Public  Works. 
and  Merchant  Marine  Committees  have  to 
this  legislation  They  have  far  more  serious, 
substantive  oblectlons  than  I  have,  but  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  how  ridiculous  It 
Is  for  us  to  be  faced  with  a  take  It  or  leave 
It  situation  Involving  a  monumentally  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were  a  lot  of  things  In 
the  Senate-passed  hill  that  I  did  not  like  but 
was  willing  to  accept  There  were  a  lot  of 
things  In  the  Senate-passed  bill  that  did  not 
make  much  sense,  but  I  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept them  In  order  to  get  a  bill  this  year 
But  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  a  limit  to  my 
ability  to  acquiesce  The  White  House.  EPA, 
and  s<ime  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
made  the  decision  that  they  should  proceed 
with  this  bill  with  no  amendmentjt  That 
basic  decision  made  absolutely  no  sense 
whatsoever  and  has  put  ua  In  the  bind  that 


we  are  faced  with  todav  Evervmie  agrees  that 
this  leglsiatl'in  Is  flawed  In  rnanv  ca.ses  seri- 
ously flawed  Because  of  that  Mr  .Speaker, 
and  tjecause  of  the  vinwllllngiiess  of  others 
to  try  and  address  those  flaws  1  have  come 
reluctantly  to  the  curiflusUm  that  we  would 
be  better  off  starting  over  again  next  year 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
ha.s  expired 

Mr  BROYHIIX  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  gentlenian  from  Ohio 
'Mr    Har.shai 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  wisely  creat- 
ed a  bicameral  legislature  a-s  one  part  of 
a  .strategy-  to  provide  for  a  workable  and 
effective  system  of  checks  and  balances 
H  R  7020  does  violence  to  this  concept 
We  have  been  told  by  the  other  body 
througii  letter.s.  conversation,  and  lob- 
bying by  the  admini.stratioii  on  their  b«'- 
half  that  notwithstaMding  a  solid 
vote  of  78  to  6,  only  a  "fruKlle  moment- 
by-mornent  coalition'  enabled  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Tliey  fur- 
ther inform  us  that  they  cannot  even 
pass  the  bill  that  they  overwhelmiiiKly 
approveil  on  Novenib«^r  24  To  this  Mem- 
ber's opinion,  that  is  an  ultimatum  from 
our  coequiU  bretiiren  This  Is  not  bi- 
cameral— It  Ls  unilateral,  one  house  dic- 
tating to  the  other  the  law  of  the  land — 
take  It  or  leave  it.  are  we  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  legislature  or  "patsys"' 
Some  tell  us  that  the  House  should  take 
and  pass  this  bill  and  accept  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  this 
Congress.  Almost  in  the  same  breath 
they  concede  that  this  Is  not  a  g(X)d  bill 

There  are  numerous  deficiencies  as  our 
handout  demonstrates  The  bill  Ls  not 
even  drafted  m  a  tectinically  sound  man- 
ner when  you  rorLsider  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  imposing  a  t.iix  on  industn.'  of 
approximately  $1  ;i8  billion  and  commit- 
ting llie  taxpayers  to  approximately  $2'J0 
million  I  think  the  p«'ople  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  that  law  be  well  written 
But  it  is  more  than  just  a  tax  We  are 
establishing  civil  liability  and  criminal 
penalties  in  thLs  legislation,  and  numer- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  to  common  law  with  this 
new  statute  These  are  not  spurious  Is- 
sues Tliey  are  going  to  be  ;it 'gated  and 
the  courts  are  gomg  to  ha.t-  a  field  day 
in  ridiculing  the  Congre.ss  on  passing 
laws  that  are  vague,  internally  Incon- 
sistent, and  aslng  tools  such  as  super- 
seding laws  which  are  in  conflict  without 
any  further  guidance  Tins  bill  is  not  a 
super  fund  bill — its  a  welfare  and  relief 
act  for  lawyers 
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Mr  HARSHA  Any  member  who 
stands  on  this  floor  demanding  more  ac- 
countability and  more  sv>ecU;city  in  laws, 
they  are  reasoned  very  carefully  on  this 
vote. 

Remember  this  You  are  already  on 
record  as  having  vot»Hl  for  a  good  chem- 
ical cleanup  bill  The  House  passed 
H  R   85.  which  addressed  the  Issue,  and 


properly,  and  this  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  this  bill.  288  to  11.  .so  all 
of  you  but  1 1  have  already  established 
the  record  that  you  are  for  a  strong, 
good.  pro[)erly  executed  cleanup  bill,  a 
bill  that  will  eliminate  the.se  toxic  wastes 

You  are  also  on  record  again,  the  sec- 
ond time,  when  you  voted  for  the  House 
version  of  H  R  7020  which  properly  ad- 
dressed the  problems  we  have  raised  with 
this  bill  today.  3ft  1  to  23  So  you  are  on 
record  twice  as  favoring  chemical  clear 
up  and  you  can  rationally  and  logically 
defend  a  no  vote  on  this  legislation  be- 
cause you  are  on  record  twice,  twice  be- 
fore as  voting  for  a  firm  cleanup  bill 

I  urge  defeat 

Mr  tXORIO  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  would  ask  unanlmoas 
con.sent  that  there  be  allocated  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  for  each  side  In  order 
to  continue  this  debate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Sj)eaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana '  Mr    BREAntt 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  anything  that  has  been 
said  so  far  by  the  speakers  who  are 
against  the  bill  or  the  ones  who  are  for 
It  This  is  not  the  best  way  to  legislate 
Nobodv  can  argue  with  that  I  agree  that 
the  bill  before  us  should  also  cover  oll- 
spUls  I  was  a  rosiwnsor  of  the  legislation 
to  cover  oilspills  It  should  This  bill  doe.s 
not    however,  cover  olIspilLs 

I  would  like  .several  other  items  I  have 
fought  for  including  an  amendment  to 
section  404  of  the  Water  Poll  it  inn  Con- 
trol Act  to  be  included  in  this  bill  It  is 
not  there  There  is  no  question  that  the 
other  bodv  in  their  actions.  I  think, 
qu'te  frankly,  are  not  acting  responsibly, 
but  you  know  there  is  n  time  for  us  In 
this  bodv  to  be  i)ragmatic  and  there  is  a 
time  for  us  to  be  idealistic  Hopefully  we 
can  all  \x'  the  .same  at  the  same  time  One 
thing  I  think  is  clear,  that  this  evening 
w«-  must  be  pragmatic  This  bill  contains 
provisions  to  clean  up  chemical  spills,  it 
contains  provisions  to  help  clean  up  over 
3,000  hazardous  waste  sites,  chemUal 
waste  sites  in  this  country  Are  we  going 
to  .say  now  that  t)ecause  we  do  not  like 
some  of  the  proMsions,  that  we  are  going 
to  toss  the  whole  thing  out  the  window 
and  start  over'  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
tliat  is  not  the  Issue. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  Member  in  the  other 
body  who  dislikes  what  we  .send  back  can 
kill  the  whole  product  We  have  worked 
on  this  for  6  years  I^t  us  bi'  jsragmatir 
and  let  us  still  be  a  little  Idealistic  and 
say  we  have  a  product  that  while  not  per- 
fect It  is  far  belter  than  what  we  have 
now.  which  is  nothing  Vote  for  Uus  now 
and  next  year  we  have  commitment  that 
the  o  Isp'.U  section  will  be  addressed  and 
wll  be  taken  care  of  But  let  us  not  throw 
away  the  product  that  .so  tnany  have 
worked  for  for  so  long 
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Hon   Harley  O  Stacgebs. 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Interstate     and 

Foreign  Commerce    Wasftington    D  C 
Hon  Hakoi,i;T   "Bizz"  Johnson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 

Transportation.  Wa.s'iinjJon.  DC 
Hon   Thomas  L  Ashley. 

Acting  Chairman.   Committee  on   Merchant 
.Wanne  and  Fisheries.  Washington.  DC 
Hon   Ai.  Ullman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Washington.  D  C 
Deak  Mr  CHAiaMAN  We  understand  that 
a  number  of  concerns  have  been  raised  by 
men.bcrs  of  your  committees  regarding  some 
provisions  of"  the  Act  H  R  7020  which  passed 
•he  Senate  on  Novemt)er  24.  1980  and  Is 
pending  In  the  House 

Because  of  the  need  for  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  vast  expoEure  to 
chemical  waste  and  the  very  short  time 
remaining  in  the  96lh  Congress  we  thought 
It  would  be  helpful  to  Indicate  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  on  and  interpretation  of 
several  of  the  points  of  ctincern  to  the 
House 

First,  regarding  the  establishment  of  re- 
portable quantities  of  hazaxdon-s  .subetances 
Section  I02(ai  requires  designation  of  aa- 
dltlonal  substances  as  liazardoiLs  and  re- 
quires delermlnallcn  of  quajitlties  for  sucn 
substances  which  will  trigger  the  notltlca- 
tlon  provisions  of  Section  i03  la)  and  ibi 
SecUon  102(b)  provides  that  pending  pro- 
mulgation of  report-able  quantities,  a  quan- 
tity of  one  pound  sliall  be  deemed  the  report 
able  quantity  for  all  s\ib«ajices  other  tnan 
thoee  designated  under  Sev-tlon  311  of  the 
Citan  Water  Act  This  provision  ensures  that 
reporting  of  releases,  which  Is  essential  for 
rapid  response,  will  commence  Immediately 
upon  enactment 

Reportable  quant ltle.s  have  already  been 
established  imr  2!'7  sut>s;ances  under  Section 
311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  The  one  pound 
quantity  would  apply  to  hazardous  wastes 
(I.e..  substances  defined  in  Section  101 
(14)  ic).  but  i.otlfiratlon  w mid  be  handled 
primarily  under  RCRA  (.sec  §103(fi)  The 
one  pound  quantity  also  applies  to  ha2»rac»us 
substances  delined  In  Section  101(14)  iD) 
•Jirough  (F;  of  ihe  bill,  or  less  than  40 
f  iasse.s  of  substances 

Tlie  principal  concerns  over  tills  provision 
is  that  EPA  may  not  review  the  one  potmo 
quantity  fc^r  chemicals  e^tabllslied  by  the 
statute  and  drag  Its  feet  where  a  dlilerent 
quantity,  after  substantive  review,  might  be 
appropriate  I  can  a.s^ure  vou  tlxat  EPA  will 
act  within  a  reasonable  time  to  propcxse  new 
reportable  quan^itleB  for  fuch  subs-tajices, 
where  appropriate  We  intend  that  changes 
In  harmful  quantities  viill  be  proposed  with- 
in 270  days  of  enactment. 

Second,  with  regard  to  health  responsibili- 
ties. Section  104(1)  grants  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  ana  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  coordinate  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities under  his  her  Jurisdiction  wtilch 
relate  to  potential  health  effects  caued  by 
iiazardous  substances  It  Is  Important  that 
such  authorities  be  coordinated  in  a  single. 
coherent  subdivision  of  HHS  It  Is  the  Ad- 
ministrations view  that  Congress  does  not 
believe  a  reorganization  of  functions  In  that 
Department  Is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  In- 
tent of  this  provision  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  authority  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion would  be  delegated  to  an  existing  unit 
at  HHS.  such  as  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 

Third,  with  regard  to  liability  limits.  Sec- 
lion  107(r)  provides  for  limits  of  liability  for 
certain  transportation  mtxles  .Spclfic  statu- 
tory limits  are  provided  for  vessels  ha.sed  on 
gross  tonnage  or  an  amount  up  to  $5,000,000, 
whichever  is  greater    Limits  for  vehicles  and 


rolling  stock  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
for  vessels,  but  the  President  is  specifically 
authorized  to  provide  by  regulations  for 
lower  limits  (as  low  as  »5.000.000  In  some 
cases)  for  certain  classes  of  vehicles  and  roll- 
ing stock  Such  regulations  are  to  take  Into 
account  factors  bearing  on  the  likelihood  of 
release  for  such  classes  of  facilities  and  the 
economic  Impact  on  such  classes  of  facilities 
It  is  our  view  that  It  is  also  Intended  that  in 
promulgating  any  such  regulations.  Che  Presi- 
dent also  take  Into  account  the  competitive 
effects  which  might  result  from  dlflerent  lim- 
its among  various  modes  of  transportation. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion placed  on  this  provision  by  EPA. 

Fourth,  on  the  question  of  administrative 
and  personnel  costs  supported  by  the  fund. 
Section  111  (a)  of  the  Act  prohibits  the  uae 
of  fund  monies  for  payment  of  administra- 
tive and  personnel  costs  unless  thoae  coats 
are  rea-sonably  necessary  for  and  Incidental 
to  the  implementation  of  this  title.  Thl« 
section  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  any  funds 
used  for  these  costs  are  used  for  activities 
related  to  cleanup  of  hazardous  substance 
releases  This  would  include  costs  of  peraon- 
t.cl  actually  Involved  in  removal  and  reme- 
dial actions  It  would  also  Include  adminis- 
trative costs  associated  with  the  taking  of 
removal  and  remedial  actions  This  provision, 
however  Is  In  no  way  Intended  to  allow  for 
payment  of  administrative  or  personnel  sup- 
porting response  programs  of  program  man- 
agement that  is  not  related  to  response  ac- 
tions. 

It  Is  also  our  view  that  the  annual  budget- 
ing of  these  costs  would  occur  within  the 
!.ormal  budget  cycle  and  thus  be  subject  to 
appropriations. 

Fifth,  there  is  considerable  concern  over 
the  Inclusion  of  a  post  closure  llablilty  fund 
to  support  damage  occurrences  resulting 
frcm  releases  of  waste  from  facilities  per- 
mitted under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  This  provision.  It  should  be 
noted  does  not  go  into  effect  until  1983  Dur- 
ing the  Interim,  the  Administration  Is  dl- 
""ected  to  perform  studies  of  alternative 
methods  of  providing  resources  for  this  lia- 
bility Including  private  Insurance  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  studies,  we  would  expect  the 
.Administration  would  submit  amendments 
revising  the  post  closure  liability  provisions 
of  H  R  7020  In  major  ways  prior  to  the  etfec- 
tivp  date  of  the  current  provision. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  to  you 
In  House  consideration  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation  It  would  be  tragic  If 
after  all  the  hard  work  and  leadership  of  the 
members  of  your  committees  this  bill  falls 
to  become  law  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Douglas  M.  Costle, 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'  Mr   Madigan  > . 

Mr  MADIGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  very  serious  flaws  in  this  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  It  would  have  made 
much  more  sense  for  me  to  take  the  time 
to  correct  technical  errors  and  to  address 
a  few  of  the  policy  concerns  that  are 
shared  by  Members  of  the  House,  partic- 
ularly members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F^heries.  However, 
that  was  not  the  course  of  action  chosen 
by  my  chairman,  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  'Mr.  Flcrioi.  We  have  been  left 
at  a  lake-it-or-leave  it  situation  and  I 


rise  to  recommend  to  the  House  that  we 
leave  it. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  p)olnt  out  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  were  willing  early  last 
year  to  support  legislation  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  abandc«ied  and  orphaned 
dump  sites.  The  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce was  ready,  willing  and  able  last 
year  to  support  creation  of  a  fund  that 
would  have  been  funded  by  fees  raised 
within  the  oil  and  chemical  industries. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  and  this 
Congress  has  stall  not  properly  resolved 
the  hagglmg  over  the  super! und  issue.  It 
is  unfortunate  to  me  that  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is 
equally  unfortunate  that  the  majority 
was  not  willing  to  take  the  time  or  make 
the  effort  to  follow  the  normal  course  of 
the  legislative  process  and  approve  this 
bill.  This  bill  could  have  been  amended 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  we  in  the  minority  were  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Senate  as  it  was  de- 
veloping this  bill  We  have  continued  to 
be  in  contact  with  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  have  every  intention  of  work- 
ing with  the  four  other  House  commit- 
tees to  further  p)erfect  this  legislation 
and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate  where  we 
believe  it  could  have  been  considered 
and  I  think  that  possibihty  still  exists. 

I  think  we  should  defeat  this  bill  on 
suspension,  we  should  bring  it  back  for 
amendment  and  then  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  concurrence  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  ever  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
being  in  the  position  of  saying  to  other 
Members  of  the  House  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  Com.mittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  that  they  cannot  be  a  part 
of  the  legislative  process  I  think  we 
ought  to  reject  that. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <  Mr.  Studds  > . 

Mr.  STUDDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
reluctant  support  of  this  legislation.  My 
reluctance  stems  not  from  what  Is  In  the 
bill,  for  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  its  con- 
tents; but  rather  from  the  inexcusable 
absence  of  an  oilspill  liability  and  com- 
pensation title. 

It  has  been  5  years  since  Representa- 
tive BiAcci  and  I  introduced  our  oilspill 
legislation;  four  winters  since  the  wreck 
of  the  Argo  Merchant  threatened  the  bil- 
lion dollar  fishing  and  tourist  industries 
of  southeastern  Massachusetts;  30 
months  since  the  Amoco  Cadiz  spewed  60 
million  gallons  of  oil  onto  125  miles  of 
French  coastline;  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half  since  the  IXTOC  oil  well  blew  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Major  oilspUls  will  occur  again,  dam- 
aging our  coastline  and  threatening  the 
financial  sun'ival  of  our  fishermen  and 
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others  dependent  upon  coastal,  touiist- 
orlented  economies 

For  5  years  we  have  had  the  means  to 
assist  those  mjured  by  ollspills  Twice  In 
the  last  4  vears  one  House  of  Consfress 
has  chosen  to  act.  while  the  other  House 
has  simply  offered  one  excuse  or  another 
for  not  acting 

Two  years  aKO.  we  were  told  that  an 
ollsplll  bill  could  not  be  enacted  unless  it 
was  tied  to  a  hazardous  substance  bill 
Today,  we  are  told  than  an  oilspill  bill  Is 
impossible  becau.se  it  would  be  tied  to 
hazardous  substance  leKislation  Tliese 
rationales  are  nonsense,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  knows  it 

The  procedures  throuRh  which  the 
other  body  can  suffocate  legislation  are 
multiple,  maddening,  and  mysterious 
Those  who  have  succeeded  at  chipping 
away  at  the  hazardous  substance  portion 
of  this  legislation  or  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  delaying  action  on  oil  for  one 
more  Congre.ss  may  think  they  have  won 
a  great  victory  but  thev  are  wrong  We 
know  all  too  well  from  ext^erience  that 
those  who  delay  needed  action,  tho.se  who 
believe  fervently  that  you  can  fight  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come  will  be  proven 
wrong  They  will  be  proven  wrong  by  the 
ArQo  IHerchantx  and  the  lx)ve  Canals  of 
the  future,  and  bv  the  accusations  of 
those  innocent  Americans,  injured  with- 
out compensation,  who  will  ask.  Where 
were  you  Senator?  Where  were  you.  Con- 
gressman^ Where  were  you  when  all  the 
world  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and. 
rather  than  act.  you  merely  discovere<l 
another  imaginative  excuse  for  failing  to 
act? 

Despite  this  obvious  failing.  I  take 
heart  In  what  we  are  in  fact  accomplish- 
ing today  I  am  proud  of  the  altitude  ex- 
pressed by  Repre.sentative  Biaggi  and  the 
others  of  my  committee  who  are  wi.se 
enough  to  place  the  public  interest  in 
dealing  with  hazardous  wastes  above 
other  concerns.  Furthermore.  I  take  hofje 
In  the  commitment  that  has  been  forth- 
coming from  leaders  in  the  other  body 
that  action  on  oilspill  legislation  will  t)e- 
gin  early  next  year,  and  that  this  will 
indeed  be  the  last  unprotected  winter  for 
those  who  earn  their  livelihood  from  the 
bountiful  but  fragile  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environment 

It  is  in  that  context  and  with  that 
great  personal  reluctance  that  1  nonethe- 
less urge  Members  to  support  this  bill 

Mr  BROYHIU.  Mr  Siieaker  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  Roberts) 
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Mr  ROBERTS  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding 

I  rise  in  opo.sition  to  thLs  bill  To  start 
with,  this  is  not  the  sui>erfund  bill  The 
superfund  bill  was  H  R  85.  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  It  went  over  and 
the  other  body  changed  it  around  and 
took  a  little  of  It  and  added  it  on  to  a 
bill  The  drafting  is  poor 

I  will  just  touch  on  .some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  this  bill  To  start  with.  I 
am  from  an  oil  State,  and  I  would  like 
to  protect  the  oil  interest,  but  there  Is 
no  excuse  whatsoever  in  exempting  oil 


from  this  bill  It  Is  totallv  exempted 
TTiey  also  destroyed  the  damaged  sec- 
tion Can  you  Imagine  oilspill  or  any 
other  spUl  not  having  a  damage  sec- 
tion? That  has  been  removed 

It  crewtes  a  new  tax  and  a  bottomless 
thrust  fund  which  EPA  can  spend  with- 
out reference  to  Ways  and  Means  tex  or 
going  around  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee They  have  even  admitted  them- 
■selves.  but  they  say.  'We  will  be  real 
careful  In  using  it"  It  establishes  a  1- 
pound  standard  for  violation  What  is  1 
pound'  One  quart  of  oil  If  you  spill  a 
quart  of  oil.  you  would  be  6  months 
writing  all  the  pajjers.  or  maybe  a  pwund 
of  .saJt 

It  IS  on  the  face  of  it  a  very,  very  bad 
bill  Now  despite  the  fact  ttuit  the  White 
House  has  made  60  calls  to  the  Capitol 
up  here  asking  for  help.  I  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  legislating  (he  wrong 
way 

The  Ways  and  Me«ns  Committee  will 
also  shortly  give  a  report 

As  I  told  the  Members  the  administra- 
tive funds  levied  by  the  EPA.  they  will 
be  able  to  spend  them  for  implementa- 
tion of  per.sonnel  Both  of  our  bills 
prohibited  that 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  defer  this,  although  I  will  not 
be  here,  the  Members  will  probably  do 
a  lot  better  Job  next  time  and  we  can  get 
a  bill  that  ties  the  chemical  and  the  oil 
spills  togetlier.  because  I  tell  the  Mem- 
bers, in  my  opinion,  they  will  never  get 
one  of  them  without  getting  the  other 
one  under  the  same  tent  because  they 
Will  whipsaw  this  body  to  death 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
bill 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  one  final  point  I 
would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  this 
bill— that  Is  the  matter  of  juri.sdlction 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  primarv  jurisdiction 
over  the  pollution  of  navigable  waters  It 
IS  under  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
that  we  have  developed  the  existing  body 
of  law  relating  to  water  pollution,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Under  this  act.  the  discharge  of 
hazardous  substances  into  our  Nation's 
waters  is  addre.ssed  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  program  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  our  waters  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  also  imposes 
liabilities  for  discharge  and  provides  for 
cleanup 

Likewi.se.  HR  85.  reported  by  our 
committee  and  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways 
and  Means,  addresses  these  matters  and 
also  provides  for  a  fund  to  cover  cleanup 
costs  and  the  payment  of  claims  for  eco- 
nomic damages  caused  by  spills  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substances 

All  of  these  matters,  which  are  within 
our  committees  jun.sdictlon.  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H  R  7020  Should  this  bill  become  law. 
Its  implementation  and  its  possible  future 
amendment  will  be  within  the  juri.sdlc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  committees  involved  in  HR  85 
and  H  R    7020    Although  I  will  not  be 


here.  I  am  confident  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  play  a  leading  role 
in  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  this  bill 
should  it  pass,  and  In  developing  compre- 
hensive new  legislation  should  It  not 

Mr  FI.ORIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
m  nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Gibbons! 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  1  only 
speak  for  myself  I  do  not  purport  to 
speak  for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  because  as  far  as  I  know.  th<r 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
taken  no  formal  position  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am  not  happy  with  this  bill,  but  I 
would  be  far  sadder  If  we  did  not  pa.ss  it 
We  must  begin  We  must  start  We  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  for  6  years, 
and  the  problem  gets  worse  every  day. 
and  we  have  only  got  2  days  left  in  this 
legislative  se.sslon 

I  tiimk  every  Member  of  this  Hoase 
who  has  had  to  deal  with  the  Senate  in 
the  last  days  knows  the  interminable 
number  of  traps  one  can  fall  Into 

I  have  got  a  little  old  bill  over  there 
that  just  helps  a  widow,  and  I  cannot  get 
It  out  of  the  place  It  is  not  controversial 
But  one  Member  can  hold  up  anything 
in  the  Senate  and  they  will 

Certainly  if  this  bill  goes  back,  it  will 
never  see  the  light  of  day  I  say  to  this 
bodv.  from  my  own  practical  experience, 
this  is  not  a  full  loaf,  but  let  us  take  what 
we  can  get  and  go  now  on  to  something 
that  needs  to  be  done  If  the  amendments 
are  simple,  as  my  good  friend  from  North 
C.irolina  says,  we  can  certainly  take  them 
up  and  pass  them  very  hurriedly  next 
year 

I  am  sure  that  our  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  will 
be  interested  in  fiscal  responsibility,  will 
look  at  any  problems  that  may  exist  In 
the  trust  fund,  but  let  us  not  turn  it  down 
because  it  is  not  perfect  We  need  to 
start  We  need  to  start  now  There  really 
is  no  excuse  of  not  going  ahead 

Mr  VFNTO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  GIBBONS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  recent  Senate  approved  $1  6  billion 
compromise  version  of  the  superfund  bill 
S  1480,  which  Is  designed  to  clean  up 
our  environment  from  past  Improperly 
disposed  of  toxic  wastes  and  to  prevent 
recurring  Incidents  of  this  nature  in  the 
future. 

Although  S  1480  does  not  include 
covenige  of  oil  spill  clean  ups,  and  I  am 
not  particiUarly  pleased  with  the  bill  as 
It  stands.  I  believe  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
i>ortance  that  we  tackle  Uils  problem  as 
quickly  as  twssible  and  serioasly  con- 
sider the  compromise  at  hand  The  num- 
ber of  abandoned  and  inactive  hazard- 
ous waste  dlsp,sal  sites  surfacing  each  day 
[X).se  an  immediate  and  extreme  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  environment. 
Several  very  threatening  incidents  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  State  I  repre- 
sent are  examples  of  this  Insidious 
problem  Thev  include  the  areas  of  St 
Louis  Park.  Spring  Valley,  Oakdale.  and 
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New  Brighton,  Minn.,  not  to  m«fitlon  all 
those  sites  that  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

These  areas  located  close  to  and  in 
my  district,  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions and  p)ose  severe  groimd  water  con- 
tamination problems  In  St  Louis  Park. 
municipal  water  supplies  have  been  con- 
taminated by  creosote,  forcing  the  city 
to  close  a  major  city  well.  Toxic  solvent 
traces  believed  to  be  from  an  abandoned 
chemical  dump  seeped  Into  two  private 
Oakdale  wells.  In  a  Spring  Valley  land- 
fill, a  Wisconsin  company  has  been 
dumping  toxic  liquids  believed  to  be 
trlchloroethane  and  percloroethylene, 
both  known  to  be  extremely  toxic  and 
potential  carcinogens.  And  in  New 
Brighton,  several  wells  have  been  tested 
for  suspected  chemical  seepage  Even 
though  these  incidents  appear  to  be  less 
serious  than  the  problems  of  New  York's 
Love  Canal,  they  add  to  the  growing  in- 
cidents of  hazardous  waste  contamina- 
tion that  are  unknown  and  surface  dally 
throughout  the  country. 

We  must  take  immediate  action  to 
protect  the  public  from  further  exposure 
to  these  toxic  wastes  Delaying  the  pass- 
age of  the  compromise  legislation  will 
only  prolong  the  overall  danger  that  the 
public  has  been  exposed  to  already. 
While  the  Congress  has  missed  building 
an  oveiTill  framework  to  deal  with  toxic 
wastes,  this  measure  Is  a  step  in  what 
looms  as  a  tougher  fight  in  future  Con- 
gresses to  address  the  total  problem 
adequately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  compromise  legislation 
so  that  we  can  begin  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  some  environmental  hot  spots 
without  delay  and  protect  the  American 
people  from  further  exposure  to  toxic 
waste  substances,  and  am  hopeful  that 
a  priority  of  the  97th  Congress  will  be 
legislation  to  strangthen  the  measure  we 
are  now  considering. 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Conablei  . 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  fear 
that  we  have  gotten  out  of  the  area  of 
hazardous  waste  and  into  the  area  of 
hazardous  legislation 

I  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
position  I  think  It  Is  most  unfortunate. 
I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  the  many 
hazards  in  this  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  some  that  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  inci- 
dentally either,  but  as  an  individual. 

TTie  flaw  I  am  talking  about  is  the  cre- 
ation of  still  another  new  tax  and  an- 
other new  trust  fund  and  a  wide-open 
trust  fiind  at  that,  called  the  post- 
closure  liability  fund. 

The  postclosure  liability  fund  Is  de- 
signed to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the 
long-term  maintenance  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites  from  the  private 
operator  to  the  Federal  Government  It 
makes  the  Federal  Government  the 
guarantor  of  the  site's  future  upkeep. 

The  postclosure  liability  fund  Is  very 
similar  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  which  many  of  the  Members 


here  on  the  floor  are  familiar  with.  It 
provided  for  a  Federal  giiarantee  that 
private  pension  benefits  would  be  paid  if 
the  private  employer  becomes  insolvent. 

The  Members  may  recall  the  terrible 
time  we  had  with  the  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plans  under  those  circumstances. 
That  particular  proposal  was,  may  I  say, 
advanced  by  the  same  Senator  in  the 
other  body  that  this  proposal  is  advanced 
by. 

The  PBGC  has  been  fraught  with 
problems  since  its  beginning,  and  the  fu- 
ture will  only  bring  more  of  the  same. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  jxjst- 
closure  liability  fund  was  hastily  adopted 
by  the  other  body  on  the  floor  without 
the  benefit  of  full  committee  debate  and 
markup.  Even  with  the  best  Intentions. 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  dramatic  new 
program  could  be  fully  thought  out  and 
drafted  in  such  a  short  time  The  Con- 
gress has  acted  hastily  before  and  lived 
to  regret  It  I  believe  the  postclosure  lia- 
bility fund  would  haunt  us  for  years  to 
come  Passage  now  will  be  followed  by 
years  of  rewriting  and  tinkering.  It  may 
take  until  5  years  from  now  before  some 
EPA  administrative  law  judge  tells  us 
what  we  did  today. 

That  fund  can  be  used  to  pay  out 
claims  under  this  law  or  any  other  State 
or  Federal  law. 

Now.  if  that  is  not  an  open-ended  trust 
fund.  I  never  heard  one  I  do  not  see  the 
virtue  in  committing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  major  new  responsibility 
without  knowing  what  we  are  getting 
Into  Although  the  level  of  the  excise  tax 
has  initial  limits,  the  potential  liabilities 
are  without  limit. 

Next,  it  appears  the  range  of  sub- 
stances and  sites  covered  are  open- 
ended  I  hope  we  will  seriously  consider 
rejecting  this  measure. 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  Fisher*,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE  Very  briefly,  in  response 
to  the  last  speaker,  this  provision,  this 
fund  that  was  discussed.  Is  sunsetted 
out  In  5  years.  It  disappears  under  a 
sunset  provision  imless  it  is  renewed  In 
5  years.  There  can  be  no  claim  on  it 
for  at  least  7  years. 

So.  if  there  is  indeed  a  problem, 
which  we  do  not  think  there  is.  there 
is  ample  time  to  take  care  of  it  before 
any  claims  are  filed. 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FLORIO.  To  supplement  the  com- 
ments, the  provision  the  Senate  put  in 
does  not  take  effect  for  3  years.  The  first 
E>enny  will  not  be  raised  for  3  years.  It  is 
ample  time  for  all  the  committees  to  look 
at  this,  modify,  and  that  Is  this  com- 
mittee's Intention  to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FISHER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Let  me  say  the  liability 
is  unlimited,  and  if  it  is  not  going  to  take 
effect  for  3  years,  then  we  have  3  years 
to  write  it  also. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  do  not  even  start  to  raise 
the  funds  for  3  years  No  liability  at- 
taches for  at  least  7  years,  and  it  disap- 
pears imder  a  sunset  luiless  It  is  renewed 
In  5  years.  The  problem  with  the  gentle- 
man's argument  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  what  kind  of 
bill,  if  any,  can  be  passed  In  the  next 
Senate 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  this  recent  colloquy  has 
been  useful.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  there  are  some  financial  provisions 
In  this  bill  that  are  not  as  perfectly  de- 
signed as  we  would  like,  and  this  Is  one 
of  them  But  it  is  not  a  fatal  flaw,  and  it 
in  no  way  overcomes  the  social  disability, 
the  individual  necessity  for  beginning 
the  program 

Now  this  bill  is  certainly  not  perfect 
The  ollsplll  provision  should  be  includ- 
ed. The  fund  is  probably  not  large 
enough.  The  financial  provisions  as  we 
have  just  been  talking  about  are  not 
tightly  drawn  The  administrative  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  worked  CJt  in  many 
Instances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gCTitleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
F^HERt   has  expired. 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yldd  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia 

Mr.  FISHER.  But  offsetting  these 
admitted  deficiencies,  there  are  very 
major  benefits,  and  let  me  cite  a  few  of 
them 

Z  1730 

People  are  demanding  action  along 
this  line.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  They 
want  protection  against  the  ravages  and 
the  uncertainties  of  toxic  materials  that 
have  been  deposited  in  1.000  places  all 
around  the  country. 

Government,  that  is  we.  have  a  pro- 
found obligation  to  creat  some  meai« 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  and  to 
improve  them  as  we  go  along.  These  arc 
the  problems  of  toxic  wsiste  that  were 
disposed  of  years  ago  and  were  not 
known  to  be  all  that  toxic. 

There  are  problems  of  chemical  spiUs 
in  the  future.  We  do  have  a  profound 
obligation  to  get  on  with  something  here 

Industry  will  pay  for  seven -eighths 
of  the  cost  of  this,  87 '2  percent.  Much 
of  this  can  later  be  recovered  through 
legal  suits 

Therefore,  this  program  does  not  over- 
load the  budget 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  FISHER  Most  Important  of  all.  we 
will  be  saying  to  225  million  people  In 
this  country  that  we  are  underway,  that 
we  are  not  powerless,  hamstrung,  bound 
up  In  our  own  routines  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot  do  what  we  know  has  got  to 
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be  done  We  will  be  a.<^sertlng  leadership, 
that  people  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
we  will  be  taking,  believe  me.  a  construr- 
tive  initiative  and  as  we  go  along  we  will 
improve  it.  I  know  If  we  do  not  act  now 
to  provide  this  start,  we  will,  indeed,  lose 
an  opportunity,  a  marveloas  opportunity, 
to  tell  our  people  that  we  are  not  with- 
out some  leadership,  some  resource  for 
dealing  with  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  our  time 

Mr  BROYHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  Mr  Je.\kins» 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
hear  all  of  the  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion say  that  they  must  apologize,  in 
effect,  for  supporting  it.  it  raises  a  red 
flag  It  seems  that  every  single  propo- 
nent almast  of  this  legislation  has  to 
apologize  for  supporting  it.  because  of 
the  defects  within  it. 

All  of  us  in  this  body,  practically  all 
of  us.  have  supported  a  very  strong  piece 
of  legLslation  in  the  past 

Now.  I  want  to  follow  through  on  the 
cautionary  measures  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr 
CoNABLE.  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago 
We  have  in  this  bill  with  the  creation  of 
this  new  trust  fund  an  unknown  We  do 
not  know  down  the  road  how  much  lia- 
bility we  are  really  shifting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  We  do  not  know  what 
will  really  occur  It  could  be  hundreds  of 
millions  or  even  billions  of  dollars.  We 
are  asked  to  go  ahead  and  pass  this 
legislation,  come  back  next  year  and  try 
to  undo  all  these  uncertainties  in  this 
bad  piece  of  legislation 

So  I  agree  with  mv  colleagues  who 
have  supported  this  bill  in  the  past  that 
It  is  a  total  injustice,  not  only  upon  the 
Members  of  this  body,  but  upon  the 
American  people  to  pass  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation  simply  becau.se  we  are  in  a 
rush  to  judgment  in  the  last  three  days 
of  the  session  because  of  a  very  emo- 
tional issue 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
vote  this  down  Kven  if  we  have  to  come 
back  next  year  and  start  again.  I  would 
rather  do  that  than  to  support  a  piece 
of  legi.slation  that  none  of  the  Members 
i)f  this  btxly  are  totally  familiar  with  the 
possibiliUes  of  the  bad  effects  of  it. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
vote  against  this  bill  Hopefully,  we  can 
get  .some  amendments  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted 

Mr  BROYHII.L  Mr  Sf)e;iker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr  Mo<)RE' 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  my 
first  lameduck  .se.vsion  and  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  handle  legislation  like  this.  I  hope 
It  IS  the  last  one  I  ever  see  Here  is  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  four  com- 
mittees of  the  House  have  worked  on  lie- 
iiig  brought  up  under  a  suspn-nsion  of  the 
rules,  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  nu- 
merous problems  with  it  An  analysLs 
done  by  2  committees  m  this  House, 
which  I  have  m  my  hand,  shows  .some  22 
.separate  noncontroverMal  but  signiflcant 
problems  with  this  bill 

I  am  one  that  supported  this  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  .sup- 
ported u  on  the  Hou.se  floor  and  would 
support  this  bill  today  with  the  amend- 


ments that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr  FLORIOi  has  in  his  posses- 
s  on.  I  have  been  part  of  an  effort  for 
the  last  2  days  to  draw  tho.se  amend- 
ments which  we  believe  are  acceptable 
to  the  other  body  and  correct  these 
problems. 

We  are  being  Ujld  we  have  to  have  this 
bill  today,  even  though  it  has  all  these 
problems  in  it  Even  though  the  Republic 
has  done  without  it  for  over  some  200 
years,  we  cannot  wait  2  months  We 
have  to  have  this  bill  fraught  with  all 
the  problems  it  has  in  it  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true 

You  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  defeating  this  bill  on  suspen- 
sion does  not  preclude  further  considera- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
can  turn  right  around  and  bring  the  bill 
back  UP  with  fhe.se  amendments  later 
today  We  can  pass  these  amendments, 
send  It  on  to  the  Senate  and  they  can 
I  ass  it  and  it  can  become  law  like  it 
should. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  vote  for 
legislation  in  the  closing  hours,  being 
told  this  is  our  last  chance  and  pass  bad 
legislation,  hoping  we  can  correct  it 
later  Many  a  mistake  is  on  the  books 
today  that  we  have  lived  to  regret  by 
that  kind  of  thinking  We  are  abdicating 
our  responsibility  as  legislators  when  we 
legislate  in  that  fashion. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Let  me  point  out  one  specific 
problem  This  tax  in  this  j  ostclosure 
trust  fund,  subtitle  '  c  >  of  this  bill  is  $2  13 
per  dry  weight  ton  of  hazardous  wastes 
I  ask.  IS  this  lax  too  high  •  Nobody  knows 
Is  this  tax  too  low'>  Nob<xiy  knows 

What  IS  the  economic  impact  of  this 
tax""  Nobody  knows 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired 

Mr  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  MOORE  Is  this  tax  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer?  Nobody 
knows 

Is  it  inflationary''  Nobody  knows 
That  IS  not  the  way  to  jmss  a  new  tax. 
You  do  not  pass  it  in  the  form  of  a 
Senate  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  no  committee  of  either  House  pwi.ss- 
mg  such  a  tax  That  is  not  responsible 
legislation 

I  believe  thLs  tax  probably  is  unrea- 
sonable in  its  amount  We  either  are  col- 
lecting too  much  money  or  quite  prob- 
ably loo  little  money  from  the  tax  which 
will  result  m  too  much  being  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  to  cover  the  claims  of 
the  fund. 

I  Ijelieve  it  is  inflationary  I  think  It 
may  have  economic  problems 

If  there  was  one  message  In  the  No- 
vember 4th  election,  I  think  it  is  that 
the  people  want  us  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
careful  with  new  funds,  new  programs, 
and  new  taxes 

So  I  urge  that  we  defeat  the  bill  today 
on  suspension,  turn  right  around  and 
pass  the  bill  with  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments that  all  the  committees  of  the 
House  have  approved,  send  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  so  we  can  have  a  good  bill 
Mr  H,ORIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  l'^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Biacgi* 


Mr  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
situations  arise  In  which  there  are  no 
good  solutions — only  unsatisfactory 
ones  I  think  thLs  is  such  a  situation 

This  situation  was  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  in  sending  us  their 
version  of  this  bill  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  basis  In  my  view  that  type  of  high- 
handed action  Is  an  insult  to  this  House 
and  a  perversion  of  the  legislative 
process. 

If  we  accept  the  Senate's  ultimatum 
and  pass  the  bill  without  amendment  we 
would  be  encouraging  that  type  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Further, 
we  would  be  accepting  a  bill  that  is  con- 
siderably less  than  what  the  House  voted 
for  when  it  passed  H.R.  7020  and  H  R 
85. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  reject  this 
bill  or  return  it  to  the  Senate  with 
amendment-s,  we  run  a  very  real  risk  that 
no  bill  will  be  enacted  this  session. 

Faced  with  these  two  unhappy  choices. 
I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  we 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  bill 
I  will,  therefore,  support  the  motion 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
can  understand  the  difficulty  of  my  deci- 
sion and  the  frustration  I  feel  in  the 
omi.ssion  of  an  oiLspiIl  title  from  the  bill 
The  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
has  bt^en  working  on  a  compreheasive 
oilspill  bill  for  the  last  three  Congresses 
Oilspill  bills  were  passed  by  both  Houses 
in  the  last  Congress  The  subject  has 
thus  been  fully  and  carefully  considered 
The  oilspill  title  in  H  R  85  was  devel- 
oped by  three  committees  in  the  House 
Every  conceivable  Interested  party  has 
had  a  chance  to  scrutinize  it  and  com- 
ment on  It  In  brief,  it  is  a  fully  devel- 
oped, carefully  crafted  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  Is  ready  to  go  now. 

The  reasons  why  there  is  no  oilspill 
title  in  this  bill  are  complex  Part  of  the 
reason  is  the  insistence  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  others  that  oilspill  legisla- 
tion be  combined  with  legislation  ad- 
dressing two  other  areas  of  concern: 
Spills  of  hazardous  substances,  and  dump 
sites  Though  I  have  long  felt  that  thase 
subiects  should  be  handled  sepiirately. 
the  three  areas  of  concern  became  joined 
in  two  bills  this  session  H  R  85  addre.s.sed 
spills  of  oil  and  of  hazardous  substances 
H  R  7020  addre.ssed  hazardous  waste 
dump  sites  Taken  together  the.se  bills 
constituted  a  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sible program  to  deal  with  the.se  prob- 
lems 

In  Its  action  on  these  two  bills  the 
Senate  took  the  hazardous  substances 
spill  provisions  from  HR  85  watered 
them  down,  and  combined  them  with  the 
waste  site  provisions  from  H  R  7020. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  oilspill  provi- 
sions of  H  R  85  The  result  is  the  bill 
before  us  today— a  .sut)erfund  bill  that  Ls 
considerably  le.ss  than  super 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  substan- 
tial reason  why  the  Senate  did  not  act 
on  the  oilspill  title  of  H  R  85  There 
seemed  to  be  no  particular  op[xisition  to 
It  It  apparently  just  got  lost  in  the 
shulTle  while  the  Senate  concentrate  on 
what  appeared  to  be  the  more  serious 
problem  of  hazardous  substances 
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I  have  been  tissured  by  responsible 
Members  of  the  other  body  that  they  are 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive oilspill  legislation  and  will  address 
It  early  in  the  next  session.  I  hope  that 
they  will  do  so  since  the  need  for  oilspill 
legislation  Is  urgent. 

While  I  verj-  much  wish  that  an  oil- 
spill title  were  part  of  this  bill,  I  am 
forced  to  recognize  the  reality  that  faces 
us  I  also  recognize  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  long  for  this  bill  as  I 
have  worked  hard— and  longer— for  an 
oilspill  bill.  Ho  has  done  a  good  job  and 
has  been  coooerative  with  me  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  at  all 
times.  He  bears  no  part  3f  the  blame  for 
the  lack  of  an  o*lspill  title  in  this  bill. 

As  I  see  it.  H.R.  7020  is  not  a  bad  bill— 
It  is  ju'.t  an  Incomplete  one.  But  it  is  a 
first  step  in  addressing  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can 
take  the  next  steps  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

n  1740 

This  is  multifaceted.  At  least  with  this 
legislation  we  will  be  dealing  with  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  oil  represents  80  percent 
of  the  total  problem,  .so  my  colleagues 
can  picture  the  impact  this  legislation 
has  and  just  what  the  omission  consists 
of 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr    Snyder' 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  legislation 
will  pa.ss,  if  it  is  to  be  without  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  can  be  cleared  for  the 
President.  Those  who  support  the  ap- 
proach of  not  amending  the  bill  do  so 
on  the  basis  that  the  Senate  will  be  un- 
able to  hold  a  collation  together  to  sup- 
port superfund  beyond  what  they  have 
already  sent  over  a."^  an  amendment  to 
HR  7020  I  have  received  phone  calls 
from  Members  of  the  Senate  saying  that 
the  Senate  will  be  unable  to  accept  any 
amendment,  especially  one  adding  oil  to 
the  superfund  package.  The  administra- 
tion has  similarly  conveyed  that  view  to 
me  and  yesterday  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Senate  stating  that  they  could 
not  even  pass  the  bill  they  did  if  it  were 
coasidered  today.  Although  this  is  "not 
an  ultimatum,"  an  objective  reading  of 
this  statement  leads  me  to  the  opposite 
view. 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  did  I  suppwrt 
H  R  7020  when  it  first  passed  the  House. 
I  was  the  minority  floor  manager  for 
HR.  85 — the  Comprehensive  Oil  and 
Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Liabil- 
ity and  Compensation  Act—  from  two 
committees,  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pi.sheries  Com- 
mittee Those  bills  were  necessary  and 
good  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
view  IS  that  this  version  is  identical'to 
the  H ou.se -pas.sed  H.R.  7020.  It  is  not 
He  even  stated  that  the  Senate  added 
H  R  85s  amendments  to  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act  dealing  with  hazardous  spills  into 
navigable  water— but  he  did  not  mention 
that  they  dropped  H.R.  85's  third  party 
damages— the  provisions  that  help  peo- 
ple People  have  been  left  out  oi  the  bUl 
t>efore  us  today  Only  things  are  covered 


I  would  hope  that  all  Members  would 
take  a  moment  to  analyze  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  bad  bill.  It  Is  poorly  drafted, 
but  more  importantly  it  contains  much 
too  broad  a  grant  of  discretionary  power 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Executive.  Any 
Member  concerned  about  writing  laws 
which  allow  the  Executive,  and  especi- 
ally EPA,  to  do  whatever  they  please 
should  be  outraged  at  this  measure. 

Before  we  vote  to  send  this  bill  to  the 
President,  we  should  honestly  recognize 
some  of  the  things  it  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  provide  long-term  assistance  to 
people  who  are  injured  in  incidents  such 
as  Love  Canal  and  Valley  of  the  Drums. 
It  does  not  provide  economic  assistance 
to  help  them  purchase  new  residences  if 
they  are  forced  to  leave  their  homes  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  of  toxic  contami- 
nation nearby. 

It  does  not  help  people  suffering  per- 
sonal injury  from  similar  incidents. 
Neither  does  it  provide  assistance  to  fish- 
ermen whose  Uvelihood  is  destroyed  by 
contamination  of  the  waters  or  other 
businessmen  who  suffer  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  directly  as  a  result 
of  these  hazardous  waste  incidents. 

Also,  the  language  could  be  construed 
to  allow  EPA  to  use  the  trust  fund  money 
that  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  cleanup, 
to  go  out  and  hire  as  many  people  as  they 
want  to.  without  ever  telling  Congress, 
without  ever  consulting  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  want  to  also  tell  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  sets  ud  a  new  agency  for  toxic 
.substances  and  disease  registry,  a  new- 
agency  that  we  do  not  really  know  too 
much  about,  except  we  do  know  that  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
could  do  everything  the  Senate  wants 
done  with  this  new  agency. 

The  liability  coverages  are  totally  in- 
adeouate.  They  do  not  take  care  of  peo- 
ple. They  take  care  of  cleanup  and  dam- 
ages to  natural  resources  and,  as  a  con- 
.sequence  of  that,  the  Federal  preemotion 
provision  is  deficient  If  there  is  one 
good  reason  for  a  good  bill,  it  is  for  Fed- 
eral preemption  so  that  a  carrier  going 
across  many  States,  a  ra'lroad.  a  tn-ck. 
or  a  barge  line,  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  10  or  15  funds.  Now  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  they  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  wth  one  fund  for  every  50  States 
as  well  as  the  Federal  fund. 

In  addition  to  those  problems  one  of 
the  most  glaring  deficiencies  in  this 
legislation  is  the  absence  of  any  cover- 
age for  oilspills.  Now  as  the  Members 
may  recall,  on  September  19  this  body 
approved,  on  a  record  vote  of  288  to  11. 
H.R.  85.  a  bill  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive liabil'ty  and  compensation  program 
for  oil  and  hazardous  substance  spills 
into  the  navigable  waters.  While  the  Sen- 
ate has  returned  to  us  our  hazardous 
substance  spill  program  in  their  amend- 
ments, they  did  not  include  the  oil  por- 
tion of  H  R.  85  when  they  amended  H.R 
7020. 

So.  for  the  second  Congress  in  a  row 
the  Senate  has  effectively  killed  oilspill 
legislation.  They  did  it  in  1978  when  we 
passed  an  oilspill  bill,  and  they  did  it 
then  supposedly  because  we  did  not  in- 
clude a  hazardous  program.  At  that  time. 
as  Members  will  recall,  the  hazardous 
issue  was  just  beginning  to  surface  and 


had  not  been  considered  by  any  House 
committee  Notwithstanding  that,  the 
Senate  killed  the  oilspill  bill  that  year  in 
order  to  keep  the  House  interested  In 
superfund  legislation. 

Now  this  year  they  send  us  superfimd 
legislation  which  does  not  address  all  of 
the  problems  even  though  there  is  wide 
support  for  an  oilspill  title.  And  today 
the  managers  of  this  bill  are  asking  you 
to  concur  in  that  action.  Yes.  the  Senate 
is  committed  to  early  cc«isideration  of 
oil  legislation  in  the  next  session  Bui 
they  did  that  in  1977  and  put  that  state- 
ment in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Clean  Water  Act — an  empty  promise. 
I  hope  when  the  Members  vote  on  this 
bill  they  will  remember  that  for  the  last 
6  years.  6  years  I  repeat,  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  compensation  for  damages 
for  oil  pollution  and  you  are  voting  to 
continue  the  status  quo  which  is  no  com- 
pensation for  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who  suffer  the  devastation  of  an  oilspill 

I  will  not  repeat  here  in  the  time  I 
have  available  the  justificaticKi  for  this 
It  is  adequately  covered  in  the  Record 
of  September  18  and  19.  But  I  would 
remind  you  that  approximately  500  oil- 
spills  occur  every  year  according  to  tes- 
timony received  before  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  that  problem. 

Over  the  last  few  days,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  work  with  other  Members  to 
develop  an  amendment  to  H.R  7020  to 
restore  the  oil  provisions  to  the  sup>er- 
f  und  process.  I  also  hoped  to  correct  some 
of  the  more  glaring  errors  in  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  resulting  from  its  broad  treat- 
ment of  very  complicated  issues.  I  must 
say  there  is  a  great  amount  of  supr>ort 
in  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  for  this  con- 
cept. But  today  that  approach  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  parliamentary  procedure 
being  utilized  to  consider  this  leglslauon. 

My  approach  would  have  been  to  add 
all  of  the  provisions  from  H.R.  85  relat- 
ing to  oil  but  stay  within  the  $1.6  bilhcMi 
limit  imposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  su- 
perfund package  and  to  add  four  minor 
amendments  dealing  with  limitmg  the 
use  of  the  fund  for  administrative  costs, 
promoting  equity  in  mtermodal  liability, 
tightening  the  one  pound  release  lan- 
guage, and  transferring  the  new  disease 
registry  agency  functions  to  an  existing 
agency. 

These  minimal  but  basic  changes 
would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  improve 
this  legislation.  Notwithstanding  other 
comments,  I  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments would  be  acceptable  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  talked  to  opponents  of  the  super- 
fund  legislation  in  that  body  and  have 
been  informed  that  they  would  not  ob- 
ject to  including  oil  m  this  bill  or  to  the 
other  amendments.  Therefore,  I  can  cmly 
conclude  that  it  is  the  supporters  of 
superfund  that  will  kill  the  legislation  if 
oil  is  added.  I  think  the  record  should 
clearly  note  this  fact  because  when  there 
is  another  oilspill  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
discussion  on  who  is  responsible  for  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Further,  this  bill  was  drawn  without 
any  consultation  with  the  legislative 
counsel.  Our  legislative  counsel  briefly 
looked  at  this  bill  and  found  45  technical 
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erronj,  45  in  this  one  bill  There  Ls  no 
telling  how  many  he  could  find  if  he  got 
to  study  it  a  little  bit,  because  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  aLso  reempha- 
slze  for  the  record,  that  as  I  noted 
earlier.  Chairman  Plorio  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee sUted  that  H  R.  7020  has  been  sent 
back  to  us  by  the  Senate  with  sites  leg- 
islation and  the  hazardous  spills  portion 
of  HR.  85,  which  we  passed  2 '2  months 
ago.  Regrettably.  It  does  not  include  the 
oilspiU  portion  of  H  R  85 

While,  on  its  face,  the  bill  before  us 
technically  amends  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  it  also  substantially  touches 
on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and.  as  a  result,  deals  with  much 
that  is  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  For  example,  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  here  today  specifically 
references  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  no  le.ss  than  33  times  In 
addition,  it  defines  the  terms  "hazard- 
ous substances"  and  "liability"  by  ref- 
erence to  the  FWPCA 

These  are  terms  which  appear  in  vir- 
tually every  section  and  on  every  pane 
of  the  bill  and  are  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  the  bill's  operation  Thus, 
when  we  are  forced  to  begin  correcting 
the  numerous  substantive  and  technical 
problems  that  abound  in  this  bill — as  I 
am  convinced  we  will  be  reo.uired  to  do 
at  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress — 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committees  will  have  to  work  closely 
with  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  Ways  and  Means  Committees  if 
we  are  to  fashion  legislation  that  more 
adequately  addresses  the  problem  of 
hazardous  substances  and  oil  pollution 
of  the  environment 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
to  defeat  this  process  not  because  of  the 
objective  but  be.-ause  this  bll  does  not 
do  what  our  c.tizens  want  It  to  do — it 
does  not  help  people.  We  can  write  a 
bill  to  do  it — today— now.  Let  us  do  It 
and  let  us  work  to  get  the  Senate  to  do 
what  they  know  is  r  ght.  This  bill,  once 
everyone  knows  exactly  what  It  does,  will 
be  recognized  as  deficient,  weak,  and  a 
nonsolution  We  took  a  strong  stand  for 
a  solution  by  parsing  H  R  8,5  and  the 
House  version  of  HR  7020.  let  us  not 
walk  away  from  that  now 

Mr.  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  a  very  important  member  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from   Maryland    iMs.   Mikulskii 

Ms  MIKULSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  thus  opportunity  to 
urge  the  expeditious  passage  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  Hazardous  Wa.'Jte  Con- 
tainment Act  of  1980  The  Senate  bill  is 
.substantially  similar  to  tlie  House  meas- 
ure, with  the  exception  that  there  is  no 
oil  title. 

I  realize  that  it  is  disappointmg  to 
see  no  oil-related  provision  In  the  bill, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  this  is  our 
only  chance  to  get  hazardous  waste  dump 
site  cleanup  legislation  enacted  I 
would  like  to  note  that  we  have  had 
assurances  from  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  an  oilspiU  proposal  would  be  con- 


sidered a  very  high  legLslative  priority 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

Moreover,  there  is  already  a  mecha- 
nism in  place  that  is  designed  to  deal 
with  spills  in  navigable  waterways  There 
IS  not.  however,  any  provision  currently 
In  our  law  that  addresses  the  potentially 
ruinous  situation  of  abandoned  toxic 
waste  dump  sites. 

I,  theirefore,  believe  that  it  Ls  impera- 
tive that  we  pass  the  Senate  bill  as  a 
very  important  t)eglnning  in  our  attempt 
to  defuse  the  ticking  environmental 
time  bomb  of  abtmdoned  toxic  waste 
sites. 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr  Johnson*. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  we 
have  had  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion for  the  last  6  years  We  thought  we 
worked  very  clo^ly  with  the  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  having  jursidictlon 
in  putting  H  R.  85  together,  and  also 
supporting  HR  7020  when  it  left  the 
House 

Those  were  substantial  votes  that  were 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Very  few  p)eople  were  in  opposition  to  it 
The  bills  moved  over  to  the  other  body 
in  due  time  They  have  had  them  for 
.some  time 

But  the  bill  that  has  come  back  from 
the  other  body  has  totally  disregarded 
H  R.  85  as  far  as  the  oilspills  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
dealing  with  section  404  I  would  .say 
that  my  colleagues  will  probably  never 
get  a  better  bill  put  together  than  was 
put  together  in  HR  85  and  HR  7020 
as  It  left  the  House  and  moved  to  the 
other  body 

I  certainly  regret  the  activities  that 
took  place  in  the  other  body  when  they 
amended  the  bill.  H  R.  7020.  and  sent  it 
back  to  us  and  .said  "This  is  the  last 
word,  this  IS  the  bill  you  have  to  take." 
My  colleagues  have  heard  many  speakers 
get  on  the  floor  here  today  and  talk 
about  the  provisions  that  are  found  In 
H  R  7020  at  the  present  time  as  being 
Inadequate,  hurriedly  put  togther.  and 
certainly  not  doing  the  thorough  job 
that  HR  85  and  HR  7020  did  when 
they  left  the  House  for  the  other  body 
and  its  consideration  I  ask  that  the 
House  vote  down  the  bill.  H  R  7020.  on 
-suspension 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   'Mr    Martin'. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
from  the  Republican  side  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  H  R  7020.  a  bill 
to  provide  a  funding  mechanism  for 
cleaning  up  hazardous  chemical  dump 
sites  and  chemical  spllLs  on  navigable 
waters  Earlier  this  legislation  passed 
with  overwhelming  support;  which  now 
has  turned  to  underwhelming 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  and 
they  have  been  thoroughly  documented 
over  the  last  hour  I  share  some  of  the 
reservations  that  have  been  expressed 

Neverthele.ss.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  urgently  responsible  strategy,  with 
the  time  running  out.  is  to  adopt  this 
measure  now  while  it  has  freshly  escaped 


with  barley  adequate  support  in  the 
other  body,  and  then  to  work  with  the 
commitments  that  have  been  made  and 
for  which  I  have  just  had  the  reassur- 
ances from  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Florioi  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  others  to  remedy 
the  oversights  early  in  the  next  Congress, 
for  which  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
n   1750 

These  abandoned  orphaned  collections 
of  uiilabeled  crud  are  not  going  to  go 
away  by  themselves.  They  will  not  clear 
themselves  up.  All  they  will  do  Is  seep 
slowly  into  the  rest  of  our  water  suppb' 
while  we  go  on  recess.  I  regret  this  legis- 
lation is  not  perfect.  Had  we  not  taken 
so  long  in  getting  it  through  our  delib- 
erative processes,  there  might  have  yet 
been  time  to  consider  perfection,  yet  if 
we  insist  on  changing  it  now  with  no 
time  left  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence, 
then  the  issue  self-destructs  Isefore  our 
very  eyes  So  yes,  we  must  vote  "aye  " 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Dannemeyeri. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYE31.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
safest  thing  for  me  to  do  politically  right 
now  would  be  to  sit  here  and  say  nothing 
and  I  suspect  the  same  holds  true  for 
most  other  Members  No  one  wants  to  be 
accused  of  voting  for  hazardous  wastes 
but.  just  because  there  is  a  hazardous 
waste  bill  on  the  floor  for  consideration 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  a  good  bill, 
or  even  a  tolerable  bill  Regrettably,  H.R. 
7020  IS  neither. 

When  superfund  started  out  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  started  out  as  a 
$600  million  bill  Then  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  pxassed  a  $1.2  billion 
version  of  the  measure  and  the  House 
went  along  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  least  insofar  as  the  money 
was  concerned  Now.  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  $16  billion  measure  and.  if  we 
concur,  the  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  the  program  will  eventually  cost  two 
or  three  times  that  If  we  were  enjoying 
a  budget  surplus,  perhaps  that  would  not 
matter  so  much  but.  instead  of  moving 
toward  the  black  in  the  months  this 
bill  has  been  under  consideration,  we 
have  moved  deeper  in  the  red. 

Admittedly,  the  $16  billion  is  supposed 
to  go  for  chemical  spills  as  well  as  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup,  but  since  the  ver- 
sion we  are  about  to  vote  on  is  broader 
than  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill,  it  mav  well  take  the  whole  $1  6  bil- 
lion and  then  some  just  to  clean  up  the 
hazardous  waste  sites  In  short,  instead 
of  scaling  down  our  aspirations  to  meet 
our  reduced  financial  circumstances,  we 
have  done  just  the  opposite  And  that  is 
something  our  current  12  6  percent  an- 
nualized Inflation  rate  tells  us  we  cannot 
afford 

If  there  were  no  other  way  to  attack 
the  hazardoiis  waste  problem  except 
through  EPA.  perhaps  a  case  could  still 
be  made  for  this  bill.  After  all.  no  one  us 
arguing  that  the  waste  sites  should  not 
be  cleaned  up  But.  to  assume  that  only 
EPA  can  do  the  Job.  or  do  it  best  and 
quickest  as  this  bill  assumes,  flies  in  the 
face  of  historical  experience  Since  when 
did  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  ever 
move    quickly    on    a    problem,    to    wit 
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RCRA.  or  solve  it  efBcaclously,  to  wit 
air  and  water  pollution? 

And  who  is  to  say  that  State  or  local 
government,  or  even  private  enterprise, 
could  not  do  the  job  in  a  manner  more 
consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  local 
citizenry?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  down 
in  the  Houston  area,  the  responsible 
government  agency — local — went  so  far 
as  to  solicit  bids  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  hazardous  waste  fa- 
cility that  could  dispose  of  wastes  from 
inactive  as  well  as  active  sites,  and  found 
no  le&s  than  11  private  firms  willing  to 
build  and  operate  such  a  facility  at  no 
co.st  to  the  taxpayers  That  being  the 
case,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  "no  cost  to  the  taxpa.ver "  con- 
tracts for  disposal  of  active  and  inactive 
wastes  could  be  negotiated  by  almost  any 
number  of  interested  communities, 

I  might  also  note,  from  experience  in 
my  own  district,  that  there  are  other 
means  ol  recourse  available  to  people 
and  governments  near  a  hazardous  waste 
site.  For  instance,  in  California  we  hav° 
a  law  requiring  the  abating  of  a  public 
nuisance,  the  likes  of  which  might  be 
used  to  effect  a  cleanup  by  either  the 
owner  of  the  site  or  the  outfit  respon- 
sible for  the  dumpmg  in  the  first  place 
Also,  it  may  be  that  State  government 
would  be  able  to  handle  the  problem, 
which  .suggests  that  the  block  grant  to 
States  approach,  as  suggested  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Stockman  I  would  be  preferable  to 
this  measure.  And  there  may  well  be 
other  option.5.  depending  on  State  and 
local  laws  and  circumstances. 

In  short,  the  Federal  taxpayer  should 
be  the  court  of  last  resort,  not  the  first 
line  of  defense,  when  it  comes  to  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal.  If  it  is  the  other 
way  around,  a  lot  of  people  will  be  let  off 
the  hook  that  should  not  be  and  a  lot 
of  money  may  be  wasted  that  could  be 
saved . 

Mr  Speaker,  one  last  point.  These  are 
the  closing  days  of  the  96th  Congress. 
Everyone  wants  to  go  home.  A  new  ad- 
ministration IS  coming  in  which  may 
have  lUs  own  ideas  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  problem.  In  short,  this  is  not  the 
best  time,  nor  is  the  suspension  pro- 
cedure the  best  way.  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram that  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences  As  the  old  saying  goes 
haste  makes  waste"  and  waste  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
would  be  apprporiate  at  this  time  to  vield 
1  minute  into  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

'Mr    ECKHARDTI  . 

Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKHARDT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Senate-passed  superfund 
bill. 

Although  I  share  the  concerns  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  regarding  the  process  by 
which  we  consider  this  legislation 
^oday,  I  mast  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
Mder  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  In 
this  Coneress  The  problem  of  toxics  in 
the  environment  is  not  a  new  one  and 
unfortunately.  Congress  has  often  pro- 


vided legislative  responses  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  We  have  enacted  provisions  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act,  tiie 
Toxic  Substances  Contrcrf  Act,  and  the 
Pesticides  Act  to  address  the  most  prwnj- 
nent  problems  at  the  time.  None  of  these 
acts  provided  the  entire  solution.  Many 
Members  feel  that  this  legislaticm  is  no 
different.  However,  almost  every  Member 
acknowledges  the  need  to  provide  Imme- 
diate authority  to  address  the  serioiis 
hazardous  substances  release  problems 
which  are  not  dealt  with  under  current 
law. 

The  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980  meets  many  of  tiiese  essen- 
tial needs  by  insuring  that  immediate 
notice  of  a  hazardous  substances  release 
is  provided  by  the  response  center;  that 
broad  authority  exists  to  respond  and 
clean  up  such  releases  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  release :  and  that  suiBcient 
authority  exists  for  remedial  tuition  that 
insures  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  welfare.  Most  importantly,  the  bill, 
if  passed  now,  would  create  a  system  of 
financing,  based  on  industry  fees,  that 
wnll  insure  a  minimum  level  of  funds  will 
be  available  to  address  at  least  the  most 
serious  problems  that  are  known  to  exist. 
As  we  all  know,  tremendous  pubUc 
concern  exists  regarding  the  disix>sal  of 
hazardous  wastes  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances spills.  A  survey  conducted  for 
CEQ  in  March  1980  foimd  that  64  per- 
cent of  those  polled  were  ccwicemed  a 
great  dealjibout  the  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous industrial  chemical  wastes.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  said  they  would  not 
accept  the  siting  of  a  hazardous  waste 
facility  within  50  miles  of  their  home 
even  if  it  would  be  built  and  operated 
according  to  Government  environmental 
and  safety  regulations.  And  one  cannot 
wonder  at  this  great  public  concern. 

In  my  State,  hazardous  substances 
problems  have  been  discovered  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  recent  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1979,  an  oU  slick  appeared  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  Pittston. 
Pa.  When  EPA  officials  responded  under 
section  311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  they 
learned  that  the  slick  contained  a  variety 
of  highly  poisonous  chemicals  in  addition 
to  the  oil.  The  sUck  was  found  to  be  ema- 
nating from  an  oil  coal  mine  shaft.  The 
chemicals  derived  from  wastes  trucked 
to  Pittston  from  a'l  over  the  Northeast 
where  they  were  poured  Into  ventilating 
shafts  in  a  mine  more  than  3  miles  from 
the  river's  edge. 

Officials  estimate  that  more  than  300,- 
000  g£illons  of  acids,  cyanide  compounds, 
industrial  solvents,  waste  oil  and  other 
chemicals  remain  at  this  site  where  they 
could  be  washed  to  the  surface  anywhere 
in  a  10-square-mile  surface.  For  a  time, 
intense  concern  was  created  among  resi- 
dents that  they  might  be  exposed  to 
deadly  cyanide  gas  which  might  seep 
back  to  the  surface  through  various  ven- 
tilating shafts. 

The  House  Oommlttee  on  Government 
Operations  recently  published  an  "In- 
terim Report  on  Groundwater  Contami- 
nation" that  revealed  a  recent  EPA  sur- 
vey found  585   unmonitored  Industrial 


waste  Impoundments  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  Approximately  78  of  these  sites 
contain  piotentlally  hazardous  wastes, 
are  unlined,  and  lie  directly  above 
groundwater.  At  least  20  of  this  latter 
category  of  Impoundments  are  located 
within  1  mile  of  an  actual  or  potential 
water  supply  well. 

Numerous  Instances  of  well  contami- 
nation from  trichloroethylene  (TCE' 
and  other  chemical  waste  releases  have 
been  reported  throughout  Pennsylvania 
For  example,  several  families  In  Rahns. 
Pa.,  have  been  suffering  from  Wurred 
visions,  headaches  and  vic^ent  Intestinal 
cramps — all  symptoms  of  chemical  poi- 
soning for  several  years.  Tlnally.  last 
year,  their  wells  were  closed  when  excess 
levels  of  TCE  were  found  to  be  present. 
Yet.  many  families  have  a  difficult  time 
obtaining  a  timely  response  to  suspected 
contamination  incidents  simply  because 
the  resources  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  protect  public  health  have 
not  been  available. 

Finally,  Pennsylvania  became  almost 
famous  as  a  haven  for  "midnight  dump- 
ers" who  have  trucked  wastes  from  all 
over  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  dumped 
them  illegally  at  various  sites  through 
the  State.  While  new  EPA  regu'ations  as 
well  as  new  State  legislation  will  largely 
abate  this  problem  in  the  future,  we  are 
still  faced  with  the  continuing  problem 
that  existing  sites  pose  to  public  health 
and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Spteaker.  these  few  examples  of  but 
many  hazardous  substances  release  prob- 
lems in  Pennsylvania  indicate  a  serious 
problem  that  we  can  not  delay  to  ad- 
dressing. This  body  must  demonstrate 
that  it  can  respond  to  serious  threats  to 
public  health  and  respond  to  a  timely 
fashion.  We  can  ill  afford  to  endlessly 
negotiate  until  the  perfect  legislation  has 
been  crafted.  Failure  to  pass  superftmd 
legislation  m  this  Congress  will  guaran- 
tee a  minimum  1-year  delay  of  effective 
action  by  the  time  we  pass  legislation 
next  year,  ERA  regulaticHis  are  writt«i. 
and  industry  completes  its  court  chal- 
lenges to  such  regulations.  We  must 
launch  the  process  now.  and  seek  to  per- 
fect it  later.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  Senate  bill  without  amendments. 

Mr.  ECKHAPUDT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  recognize,  as  others  have 
said,  that  the  bill  does  not  do  everything 
that  should  be  done.  There  are  two  prob- 
lems. There  is  the  problem  of  cleaning 
up  hazardous  wastes,  which  I  thtok  is 
the  more  important  problem.  TTiere  is 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  oilspills 
wh'ch  is  also  important  but  not  as  emer- 
gent. The  argument  that  has  been  made 
here  has  been  the  argument  that  if  we 
cannot  do  both,  we  should  do  neither.  I 
say  to  you  that  unless  we  move  on  this 
swell  of  tide  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
hazardous  wastes  today,  it  is  not  that 
we  will  do  It  3  months  from  now.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  not  do  it  for  7  years  from 
now. 

I  want  briefly,  though,  to  answer  one 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  about  the  Harris  Coimty,  Tex., 
situation. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tf-mpro  The  time 
of  the  Kentlemiin  from  Peni^sylvama  ha-s 
expired 

Mr  EIXJAR  Mr  Six'iiker  I  yield  30 
addilional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas     Mr    Kckhardt' 

Mr  KCKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
problem  is  ihLs  We  do  have  an  agency 
m  Harris  County  that  deals  with  re- 
.sponsible  Kencrators  of  hazardous  wastes 
m  future  We  have  no  ajjency  m  Harris 
County  to  deal  with  irresponsible  ones 
that  have  dumped  haziirdous  wa.ste.s  that 
constitute  contmuinx  time  bombs. 
IhreateninK  our  population  and  our 
water  supply 

Mr  BROYHIIJ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  t;)  the  Kentlem;ui  from  Texius 
iMr    Pkkle> 

Mr  PICKl.K  Mr  Speaker,  I  supiKirted 
Uii.^  sup«Tfii:id  b.U  when  it  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearus.  I 
tx'lieve  tliere  is  a  definite  need  for  it.  and 
I  supported  many  of  the  motions  made 
(.•y  liu-  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
did  a  \ery  commendable  job  on  it  I  am 
for  the  creation  of  a  fund  that  would 
provulc  for  :i  cleanup  of  these  kinds  of 
spills 

I  do  not  think,  though,  the  bill  we  are 
voting  on  now  is  the  same  bill  that  came 
out  of  our  committee,  nor  is  it  the  same 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
referred  to  the  fact  that  we  should  sup- 
port this  conference  report.  This  is  not 
a  conference  rep<)rl  1  his  is  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  a  new  bill  If  we  had  gone 
to  a  conference-  the  memb«-rs  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  liad  w(jrked  out  our  dif- 
ferences, or  at  least  had  some  kind  of 
card  to  come  back  with  and  offer  a  vote, 
you  could  make  a  choice. 

Put  the  other  body  simply  passed  a  new 
bill  and  has  broughl  it  over  here,  and  our 
leadership  has  said  it  can  be  presented  to 
us  on  suspension.  That  is  not  proper  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  a  conference  report  I 
want  to  support  this  bill,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  senil  it  back  and  not  pass  it  on 
susiH'iision 

I  do  not  like  tiic  fait  'h:;t  llicy  have 
cre.ited  a  new  tru.st  fuiul  thai  is  open- 
ended.  This  postclosure  liability  trust 
fund  is  a  far-reaching  step  Now  we  have 
Ut  be  careful  <if  th  it  trust  fuiui  Wc  went 
as  far  as  I  think  w  sh  mid  i'.Avr  '.r.  tl.i' 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean-,  \crsiur, 
I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  it  excluded  oil. 

If  we  are  goiiit;  to  cle  in  up  these  spills 
it  ought  to  be  for  oil.  too  I  really  think 
the  best  thiiu;  for  us  to  do  is  not  to  ap- 
prove this  'h;:it;  on  suspension  Tho^e 
of  us  who  .sjpp.  r!  the  superfund  hope 
tiiat  you  can  h.ur  .i  tictter  bill  that  is 
more  in  line  with  what  both  the  meml^ers 
of  the  Committ^^e  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  had  agreed  to  when  it 
left  this  kx)dy  We  ought  to  .send  th's 
back,  not  pass  it  on  suspension,  and  get 
the  bill  that  we  can  ix-  proud  of  and  be 
happy  with  and  can  live  with 

Mr  FI.ORU)  Mr  Speaker  I  vield  30 
seconds  U)  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
<  Mr  jEFFORnsi  . 
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gentleman   yield'' 

Mr  JKP'FORDS  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman    from   California    >  Mr 

W  *  X  M  A  N  ' 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker  while  I 
^upp'irt  most  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  certainly  hope  that  this  hriuse  will 
adopt  both  it  and  future  legislation  for 
the  prevent-on  and  cleanup  of  toxic 
wastes.  I  do  have  a  real  concern  about  the 
lack  of  clarity  of  .some  of  the  language 
inserted  bv  the  Senate  In  particular  I 
am  tjothered  by  the  provisions  which  i  re- 
,ite  a  new  agency  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  deal  with  toxic  sub- 
stances 

I  would  certainly  hope 
retarv.  m  creating  s  ich  an 
di.i  everything  possible  t( 
cation  and  overlap  with 
programs  of  tin 
and     Human     S 


that  the  Sec- 
ai:encv.  would 
av  nd  dupli- 
many  of  the 
I>-partment  of  Health 
rv  !.■(■•      whi   h     perform 


exactly  the  e  srr\:rr,-  tliat  V.  e  are  cre- 
ating  aiiiiftiip   agency    to  ciMirdm.ite 

I  would  .il  ,11  iiiuierstand.  a,'  t!ie  Senate 
staff  has  said  and  lis  I  know  to  Ix'  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey's  intent,  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  services 
under  this  bill  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  receives  appropriations  and  that  no 
one  expect-s  the  PHS  to  revise  or  redirect 
Its  other  programs  to  meet  the  new  au- 
thorities   given    It    under   this   bill 

I  am  reluctant  in  my  support  of  the 
meiisures  taken  m  dealing  with  health 
care  in  this  legLslation  Ijttle  focus  and 
even  less  debate  have  produced  these 
new  programs  As  many  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  I'ublu-  Health  Service  Act 
come  up  for  reauthori/ation  before  my 
subcommittee.  I  iiitend  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  tov:.  wasf.  i  rograms 
already  in  jilace  and  i>'  tr.c  aviditions  we 
are  making  here  today  In  a  studied  and 
cautious  proceeding.  I  am  sure  we  can 
craft  legislation  which  will  coordinate 
rather  than  i  omplu  ate  our  approaches  t  > 
cleaning  up  these  chfrnical  dangers 

Mr.  JEFFX)KDS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  very  simply  is.  "now  or  more 
than  a  year  from  now?" 

The  people  are  not  interested  in  tec  h- 
nicalities.  They  are  interested  in  prog- 
ress toward  solving  a  senous  national 
problem  No  .serious  pii.Iosop;,;,  al  ditler- 
enccs  exi.st  here,  unly  trcimi,  al.ties  I 
sympathize  witl;  the  .iu:!uir>  m  the  Hou.ve 
here.  I  admire  tiuir  excclltiit  work,  but 
I  sympathize  more  with  the  suffer. ng 
citizens.  Let  us  help  the  people  now  and 
take  care  of  the  technicalities  later 

Tragic  instances  such  as  Love  Canal 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Drums  which 
threaten  public  health  and  the  environ- 
inent  are  all  too  familiar  By  far  the  most 
common  and  potentially  serious  damage 
result. ng  from  these  releases  of  hazard- 
ous waste  IS  the  contamination  of 
ground  water  In  examining  just  IL'8  in- 
cidents, the  Congressional  Hesearch 
Service  found  over  1.300  wells  had  been 
closed,  affecting  tne  water  supplies  of 
thousands  of  people  These  situations 
have  radically  altered  the  long-held  view 
that  the  Earth  could  always  be  utilized 
as  a  filter  fur  wastes 

The  need  for  an  emergency  Federal 
response  to  deal  with  abandonee)   waste 


sites  and  chemical  spills  ls  compelling 
and  immediate  This  House  addressed 
this  necessity  by  overwhelmingly  passing 
H  R  7020  and  H  R  85  last  October 
Although  this  version  of  the  superfund 
legislation  is  somewhat  weaker  with  re- 
gard to  im- osing  liability,  and  aoes  not 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  victims 
of  spills,  it  IS  broader  in  scope  and  does 
substantially  addre.ss  the  problem  of  re- 
leases ol  tiazardous  waste  While  this 
version  of  superfund  may  not  resolve  all 
our  concerns  about  releases  of  hazardou.^ 
waste.s.  It  represents  significant  progre.ss 
and  IS  ileservmg  of  our  support 

The  broader  scope  of  thi;  Senate  ver- 
sion of  superfund  covers  abandoned  sites 
and  spills  This  may  eliminate  potential 
problems  v.ith  a  lack  of  a  respoii.se  while 
the  nature  of  a  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances IS  identified  By  not  limiting  the 
cleanup  applicabilitv  U)  particular  types 
of  releases  i,'rcater  flexibility  can  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  the  cleanui  of  all  relea.ses 
which  pose  an  imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  public  health  or  the  er,viron- 
ment  rhis  vf  rsion  of  H  R  701:0  eiiMsion- 
a  5-year  fund  of  an  estimated  $1  6  billion 
Willie  this  amount  is  scint  v  hat  larter 
than  the  House  bill,  it  mav  be  insuffi.cierit 
to  cover  the  broader  ye  ipe  ot  the  Senate 
version  iis  rji;;(  kly  as  we  mit-ht  desire 

As  was  contemplated  iii  the  previou.s 
House  bill,'^.  this  version  places  the  costs 
of  releases  of  hazardous  wa.ste  on  th^" 
sector  mast  responsible  fo'  pollution  and 
which  benefits  most  from  i  hemical  pro- 
duction rather  than  or  the  victim  or  tax- 
payers By  utilizing  the  revolving  fund  to 
cle.in  up  releases  and  compensate  gov- 
ernments for  the  loss  of  natural  re- 
s  )urces  this  bill  creates  the  means  for  a 
timely  response  to  crucial  healtn  and  en- 
vironmental problems  This  bill  would 
establish  liability  rules  to  govern  pay- 
ment into  the  fund  by  those  persons 
responsible  for  causing  the  release  of 
hazardous  waste,  repleni.shing  the  fund 
for  future  cleanup  and  resource  com- 
jier.sation  payments  to  governments 

For  purposc^  of  this  bill,  manufacture, 
u.se.  transportation,  treatment,  s'oragr. 
disposal  and  k  lease  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  ultraha'ardous  activities 
justifying  the  imposition  of  strict  liabil- 
ity under  thf  standards  established  bv 
section  311  1  '  of  the  Cle.'ai  Water  .Act  I 
lieheve  th's  provision  Is  compatible  with 
the  express  strict  liability  provisions  pre- 
\l'.usly  included  in  the  version  of  super- 
fund  pa.ssed  bv  tins  Hou.<;e  I  am  ii!ea--ed 
to  note  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  has  retained  some  important  pro- 
visions which  I  su;)ported  regarding  a 
limitation  on  the  scope  fi  the  interven- 
ing third  parly  defense  tr'  strict  liability 
Although  the  Senate  version  does  not 
contain  the  House  language  on  the  ques- 
tion of  joint  and  .several  liabilii.-.  the 
intent  of  the  Hou.se  provisions  will 
largely  \)c  served  through  the  prevailing 
common  law  rules  relating  to  npixirtion- 
ment  amounr  defendant,'-  who  are  held 
lomtiy  and  sfverallv  liabU.  While  other 
portions  of  the  Senate  bill  could  be  im- 
proved I  believe  the.se  liabilitv  provisions 
are  approp'-iate  to  carry  out  the  previ- 
ously expresses!   intention  of   the  Hou.se 

While  this  legislation  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely what  we  had  hoped  for.  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  rom.proniLse  that   all  of  us  can 
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live  with.  This  legislation  has  involved 
much  lengthy  consideration  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  Many  compromises 
have  resulted  in  a  delicately  balanced 
solutior.  to  some  i>roblem3  related  to 
relear.es  of  hazardous  'vasie  Some  among 
us  would  desire  that  thi.'^  legislation  in- 
clude provisions  for  oilspill  cleanup,  com  - 
pensation  for  all  forms  of  damage,  or  a 
larger  lund  so  that  these  problems  could 
be  responded  to  more  quickly.  While  I 
would  certainly  support  some  of  these 
ehirges.  I  believe  we  must  not  t'isregard 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
reiicol!  g  this  compromise.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  collesguer  for  thl.s  timely 
solution  to  an  immediate  national  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  FI.ORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  tc  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  R.'naldo'. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  w»il  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RINAI-DO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:npn  from  New  York    Mr.  Lent*. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Spcker.  I  thank  the 
gentlrn.gt-.  from  Nev  Jersey  lor  his 
leadership  in  this 

Mr.  Spca.{cr.  there  is  r.n  urgent  need 
for  this  body  to  aricpt  a  siiperiand  bill 
btfoie  this  session  ends.  Sddom  has 
there  beer,  such  a  worthivhile  measjre 
to  riTsue. 

Ey  all  accounts.  ;he  problem  of 
haza'dous  v.aste  disposal  in  this  Nation 
has  reached  riighttiiing  proixjrtions 
While  new  hazardous  '.va.ite  disposal  la- 
tiliLict  will  be  ;:cni/c!led  under  the  Re- 
source Conservatloi.  and  Reccvei-y  Act. 
there  is  a  gap  in  that  iaw  respecting 
th9  past  disposal  o:'  chemiial  •vjstes. 
With  n.^w.  potentially  aangcrous  inac- 
tive ha^-ardous  v. .j'-jc  sites  heirg  dis- 
covered daily,  it  Vi  ii.ciirnbent  on  us  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  assist  in  the 
cleanup  of  ti:ese  sites 

I  am  distiessed  that  we  now  iiave  60 
little  time  to  rcsolv»  and  agree  on  th;.- 
ntaj  mec'sure.  Months  ago.  liiy  voice  and 
others  in  this  body  were  exhortinr  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  to  act 
quick.y  tc  report  a  superfuna  bill.  Un- 
:ortunotc;y  ti-e  Senate  got  t-ogged  down 
in  attempting  to  hxlude  a  broad-ianging 
redefinition  of  to.\.c  tort  law  in  its  super- 
funr^.  bill.  Only  w  i.en  fated  with  a  do  or 
die  Situation  did  tne  Serate  finally  act 
to  pare  it.s  original  measure  down  to  aii 
acceptibic  compron-.ise. 

Fortunately,  we  still  have  time  to  rass 
this  l.indmark  legislation.  The  bill  v.hich 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Senate  is  not 
f  perfect  oili— there  are  provisions  which 
I  would  prefer  to  omit.  However,  in  face 
of  the  hmited  time  remaining  for  us  to 
act,  I  believe  mirior  differences  between 
the  Hr-use  and  Senate  bills  should  be 
overl.ioked  in  the  interests  of  providing 
a  solution  to  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  our  time:  The  poisoning  of  our  lard 
and  w.it?r. 

Mr.  S:-eaker.  I  have  been  a  staunch 
supportfr  of  the  superfund  legislation 
from  the  start.  I  v.orked  closely  with  the 
key  Commerce  Committee  sponsors  of 
the  suf-crfund  bill  in  developing  a  care- 
fully honed  bipartisan  compromise.  That 
ci^nipromise  provided  the  essential  first 
step  toward  passage  cf  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 


X  hope  that  today  this  House  will  as- 
sume the  respoiisibihty  which  it  laces 
and  report  an  acceptable  superfund  bill 
back  to  the  Senate.  No  further  delays 
should  be  tolerated.  The  siwner  that  this 
country  can  begin  the  cleanup  of  dan- 
gerous chemical  releases,  the  better  off 
we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  P.INALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  thi.->  very  important  legisla- 
tion. I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
here  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  arc  problems  w.ih  the  bill  but  I 
have  al.-o  listened  to  the  peopi;  ver.\ 
carefully  on  ray  .^idc  of  the  aisle,  and 
there  was  not  one  person  wIjo  got  up 
and  spoke  who  had  an  explosion  in  hi~ 
district  ae  I  did  with  Chemical  Control 
Corp.  There  i^  not  one  person  wh.-)  spoke 
who  saw  .'iremen  an  1  pel  cemeii  'njured. 
schools  closed,  factories  .rhut  down  cili- 
zen.s  alarmed  and  r:if,htened.  and  T  do 
not  thmk  we  ci«n  wait  pn;,  ioiiser.  I  think 
v.e  have  to  pas.  tlus  iesislation  to<iuy 
because  in  m'"  view  Ih?  e.\ister.ee  of  p. 
Federal  iiazardous  clea'iup  coutrol  fund 
could  nave  iielped  to  prevent  the  serioits 
explosion  ;ind  fire  at  the  Chemical  Cit- 
trol  Ctup.  in  Elizabeth,  N.J..  earlier  this 
year 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  tlie  yentleman  from  Fennsvl- 
vania  iMr  Cmngfr)  . 

Mr  CLLNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  ef  this  bill,  flawed  though  it  mp.y 
be.  bee  ruse  I  am  convinced  that  is  the 
last  train  that  is  going  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion in  th's  sesKTH  of  Congress.  I  think 
that  it  IS  absolutely  imperative  ll^ai  we 
he-  on  that  tiain 

1  lia\e  had  personal  expervnce  with 
problems  of  thi.'j  sort.  V/e  had  PCB's 
located  over  the  main  soiire?  of  water 
suppiv  of  a  community  In  my  di.strict. 
and  trcie  was  no  one — no  one — wh  ?  had 
any  firan' ial  responsibility  who  ccild  be 
callea  upon  to  assist  in  that  rrobkm. 
Not  the  o  Mikrupt  party  w  ho  put  the  leaK- 
ing  drurr s  of  PCBz  in  such  a  perilous 
location  in  the  flrsi  phce.  not  the  State. 
which  hal  very  limited  funds  for  clean- 
up, and  not  the  county  or  borough 
eovernments 

The  only  hope  for  help  wa.^  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  ard  v.hen  I  loo.ken  into 
the  matter  I  came  across  romeilung 
called  the  ixjilntion  fund,  section  3U.k) 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Act.  TiiL?  is  tlic 
oiily  source  of  funding  to  correr;  prob- 
lems of  this  sort  <-t  this  tine.  Twerty- 
iive  million  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
this  fund  for  1%I.  We  spent  about  S! 
million  to  clean  i:p  liie  me.s-  in  n.y  dis- 
trict. That  leaves  about  C24  miUicn  for 
the  remaining  2  J'd9  known  toxic  waste 
dumps  throughout  the  country.  We  need 
t'li.-.  suixTfimd  now.  Toe  much  is  ut  ^take 
!o  wait  until  we  can  get  a  perfect  bill. 

G  1800 

Mr.  EROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.iil 
yield  m .  self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  thai  the  Members 
vote  'no  '  on  this  procedural  question  ol 
passin?  this  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  We  have  a  bill  which  everyone  ad- 
mits is  flawed.  I  have  a'rendy  pointer' 
out  to  the  Members  that  1  have  in  my 
hand  a  3-page  list  of  not  only  technical, 
but  substantial  problems  that  are  con- 


tained in  this  bill.  I  have  also  pointed 
ojt  in  previous  debate,  end  made  a  good 
faith  offer  tc  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Flokio'  to  work  vvilh  him 
on  amendments  that  woiild  cure  eliese 
defects  and  technical  proaleirs  witli  this 
bUi. 

In  fact.  I  hold  ai  my  hand  a  draft  of 
the  amendments  that  cuiild  be  added  to 
this  b.U  and  sent  to  the  other  body  so 
that,  if  we  are  toing  to  pass  a  program 
of  this  kind,  it  is  going  to  be  f  dmmis- 
trati'.cly  workable.  I  .'ust  do  not  think 
that  .ve  want  to  pas-  a  bill  that  has  the 
problems  in  it  that  tins  bill  has  in  it. 

This  bill  wouli  evei.  go  beyond  the  ap- 
propriations procesa.  Tlie  EPA  as  well 
a .  other  Federal  agercies,  would  be  given 
ainicsr  unlimited  access  to  the  fund.  The 
agencies  »  juld  be  able  to  fund  adminis- 
trative cosUi,  i.verhead,  other  activities 
Without  the  ncrmal  Sif'^rJards  that  are 
provided  b.-   the  appiopr'ation  i  roce.* 

These  anr.tadmentf  voiUo  correct  that 
problem,  s.it:  1  would  .si-or.gl;;  urge  the 
Members  to  '.ote  no"  si>  that  we  could 
•add  the  amendments,  ^iid  those  of  us  )J 
-his  side  have  offered  our  ccoperaiion  to 
the;  ge'.tleriian  irorn  New  ^erocy  to  ac- 
comHish  tnat  ena. 

Mr.  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  BROYrilLl.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Jlr.  Speaker,  as  1  have 
indicated  tc  the  ttnt.leman,  he  has  my 
commitment  'het  :n  the  iiext  .session  — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  Senaror 
SxAfJORD — tt'.ai  thesf  iclat'^el'  ;.echTU- 
cal  probler..s  wid  be  sohed. 

Tha  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Th.e  rime 
or  the  geiiL'.eman  from  Worth  Carolnta 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FLO-HIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  !  jijld  30 
seconds  to  tiie  gentieniai^  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Markly). 

Mr  MAiiKEY.  Mr.  SpCiiker  I  thank 
the  cliairman  for  yielding.  To  taose  who 
are  opposinc:  this  bill  because  they  t.re 
pnilosophicaily  opposed  to  tne  Pederai 
Governmc'1.1  mevinf  in  aid  impa';ine 
tt\is  kind  et  eolulijn  uoon  i;ie  private 
industry,  just  remind  yourselves  that 
^bout  au  hjur  ago  ioa  aiJ  voted  for  a 
b.U  of  at  least  S2  to  $3  billiou  to  .>oIve  li:fc 
nuclear  waste  problem.  And  iiL-.t  as  tlie 
ruclear  waste  problem  nas  unfortur.at.  ly 
become  the  responaibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  so  has  dealing  with  the 
chemical  waste  problem  of  this  eount/y. 
Without  a  Federal  program  that  v.ili  so 
unresolved.  The  nuclear  waste  t:ll  we 
just  i.asjcd  IS  tiot  a  ii'.al  arswer.  It  is 
fi  19G6  answer,  at  the  earliest.  This  b.i: 
gives  us  the  same  kind  of  promise  It 
is  not  the  full  ansver.  out  it  is  a 
begiiinine. 

Mr.  FIjORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York   '  Mr.  LaFai-ce  • . 

Mr.  LAFAe,CE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Wednesday  night,  December  .^.  We  ad- 
journ on  December  5,  this  Fr  day.  The 
time  is  naw.  or  rot  maybe  Liter.  The 
time  is  now  or  never.  We  are  considering 
a  bill  that  was  pronounced  dead  by  the 
Senate  minor it.^'  leader  after  'he  election. 
He  then  r-r-surrected  that  bill,  and  this 
bill  before  us  today  was  basically  •written 
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In    the   oSlcc    of    the   Senate   minority 
leader 

Tliere  is  some  misconception  thiat  this 
is  a  bad  bill  It  is  not  a  bad  bill.  It  Is  a 
good  bill.  It  does  not  do  everything  we 
would  w  mt  It  does  not  take  cure  o'  o'l- 
spills.  but  it  does  deal  with  the  problem 
of  abandoned  waste  sites. 

Mr.  PLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr   r;>RiEB> . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  some  years 
ayo  I  inrludefi  as  an  amendment  jn  the 
Clean  Drink'ng  Water  Art  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $8  million  to  r-lenn  up  the  Love 
Canal  near  Louisville.  Ky  .  ;ind  Jefferson 
County,  where  hazardous  waste  material 
was  present,  and  is  still  present 

Mr  Speaker  we  have  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Drum  a  .serious  problem.  We  know  of 
the  man"  miscarriages  that  have  oc- 
curred up  there  We  know  of  the  many 
serious  ph.vsically  deformed  youngsters 
who  have  been  born  and  wv  want  to  end 
that. 

Let  us  support  this  leg'slatlon. 

Mr  PLORIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
yield  30  secnnris  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  -Mr.  MorFETT>. 

Mr.  MOFFETr  Mr  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, ho'.v  many  of  these  Love  Canal 
ticking  time  bombs  are  going  to  have  to 
go  off  and  blow  up  in  ^ur  faces  before  we 
act,?  We  have  the  closest  thinu  to  a  con- 
sensus on  what  the  problem  is.  I  think, 
that  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  ma  lor  issue 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Hou^e  We  all 
a^-ree  it  is  a  major  problem  Our  votes 
not  too  long  ago  showed  that. 

Let  us  not  let  that  consensus  be  blown 
apart  by  fhmsy  excuses  and  petty  pro- 
cedural considerations  and  turt  ques- 
tions, and  our  unhappiness  with  the 
otlier  body. 

Mr  PLORIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Brodheao)  . 

Mr.  BRODHEAD  Mr  Sneaker.  H  R. 
7020  a.s  modified  by  Die  Senate  holds  out 
the  promise  that  the  Nation's  most 
severe  public  health  problem  wil!  not  be 
addressed  The  improper  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials  has  created  toxic 
time  bombs  that  are  exploding  or  are 
threatening  to  explode  across  this  coun- 
try. The  l.-'gislation  to  take  an  important 
first  step  toward  addressing  this  problem 
can  and  must  be  sent  to  the  President 
today. 

HR.  7020  recognizes  two  fundamental 
truths  of  the  toxic  threat  that  is  before 
us.  First,  in  the  face  of  the  understand- 
able attent  on  which  a  few  sites  such  as 
the  Love  Canal  have  received,  it  recog- 
niyes  that  remedial  action  is  necessary 
in  nearly  every  State  My  own  State  of 
Michigan  has  identified  268  sites  where 
groundwater  is  known  to  have  been  con- 
taminated by  hazardous  chemicals  or 
other  substances  and  381  sites  where 
such  contam'nation  is  suspected.  Inven- 
tories in  other  States  have  shown  prob- 
lems of  the  .same  magnitude  The  liability 
for  causing  these  problems,  and  cost,  of 
cleanup  va^y.  The  bill  recognises  'hat 
the  presence  of  carcinogenic  chemicals 
■  n  our  watei-  supply  is  a  national  pmbletn 
which  requires  a  national  effort  to 
rectify 

Second  H  R  7020  as  amended  in  tlie 
Senate    recognizes   that    the   hazardous 


substance  problem  Is  not  merely  limited 
to  abandoned  iia^ardous  waste  dump- 
sites.  The  rcope  of  the  protxjsal  before 
us  wisely  allows  EPA  and  the  States  to 
address  a  variety  of  relea.ses  which 
threaten  public  health  Moreover,  the 
bill  Jissures  the  emergency  authority 
where  emergency  response  is  essential. 

Our  agreement  today  to  send  this  bill 
to  the  President  rather  than  back  to 
the  Senat>j — where  it  would  die — will 
signal  at  long  last  the  completion  of 
what  could  prove  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant environmental  legislation  of  the 
1980  s.  We  can  afford  no  further  delay 
in  taking  this  step. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  again  for  a  "nc"  vote 
on  this  bill  There  are  many,  mar.y  prob- 
lems with  this  bill.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
nifficult  to  make  this  a  workable  pro- 
pram,  one  that  can  be  easily  admin- 
istered. It  bypasses  the  appropriation 
process. 

I  will  also  point  out  that  there  is  seri- 
ous concern  by  men  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  this  Chamber 
We  have  the  leadi^rshlp  on  brth  sides 
of  two  major  ccmmtltecs  of  the  House, 
our  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
have  *Tjtten  to  their  colleagues  express- 
in«  their  concerns  about  this.  We  have 
two  other  committees  where  the  com- 
mittee is  split,  and  so  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  con.sensas  on  this  bill. 

I  tliink  we  can  work  out  a  consensus 
on  it.  and  1  just  hope  that  we  have  that 
opportunity  by  voting  down  this  bill; 
and  then  let  us  offer  the  amendments 
that  can  be  added  to  the  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  other  body  and  let  them  pass  it 
and  send  it  to  the  President. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Downey  > 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion IS  whether  or  not  we  are  concerned 
in  this  House  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
This  IS  the  proverbial  bird  in  the  hand 
If  no  wait,  we  are  allowmg  thousands  of 
people  to  be  exposed  to  toxic  chemicals 
that  cause  cancer,  birth  defects,  and 
other  mutations.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait. 

There  is  time  to  remove  the  onerotis 
l>rovisions.  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  .said,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  quickly  take  a 
look.  I  am  sure,  at  the  section  on  the 
dump  sites  There  is  no  question  that  we 
need  to  act  now.  because  there  is 
nothing  permanent  in  thLs  bill. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr  Sneaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  '  Mr  Gore)  ,  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
'■oUeague. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  one  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  waved  a  short  list 
o!  minor  technical  problems  with  it.  We 
have  a  verv  lengthy  list  of  abandoned 
hazardous  chemical  waste  sites  around 
this  country  that  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
Ttiere  are  3,000  of  them,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  us  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 


What  are  we  do'ng  here?  What  is  our 
responsibility  as  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people. 

D  1810 

Is  it  to  solve  this  problem  or  is  it  to 
fix  the  blame  for  it  not  being  .solved' 
Are  we  supposed  to  construct  an  excuse 
to  blame  the  other  body  for  this  matter 
not  being  addressed  this  year  or  are  we, 
as  their  Representatives,  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, to  respond  in  a  constrjctive  and 
responsible  way  and  pass  a  good  bill  to 
deal  with  the  problem? 

Make  no  mi-^^take  about  the  nature  ol 
the  procedural  quagmire  in  the  other 
body.  One  Member  can  stop  legislation 
in  tlie  2  days  remaining.  They  already 
have  two  filibusters  and  three  Members 
have  served  notice  that  they  will  stop 
this  bill.  Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact 
that  this  vote  is  the  key  vote  on  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  dump  sites. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem, if  you  want  to  clean  up  chemical 
wastes  in  America,  vote  yes  on  this  bill. 
If  you  have  some  other  interests  if  your 
interest  is  to  put  the  blame  on  the  other 
body  as  an  explanation  for  why  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  than  vote  some  other  way. 

But  if  you  want  to  do  as  your  constit- 
uents would  have  you  do.  and  the  Har- 
ris Poll  indicates  the  biggest  reading  ever 
in  the  history  of  polling  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  let  us  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  essentially  the  House  bill 
Vote  "yes  " 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  has  passed  in  HR  85  and  HR 
7020  two  relatively  responsible  bills  to 
clean  up  oil  spills  and  chemical  waste 
dump  sites.  I  .supporttxl  tho.se  bills  m 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hou5-e. 

Now  we  are  confronted  by  a  flawed 
and  incomplete  Senate  bill.  We  are  told 
we  must  pass  it  or  have  nothing.  Those 
m  support  of  the  bill  believe  that  this 
body  can  be  brow  beaten  into  passing 
it  merely  because  it  has  a  high-sounding 
title  They  ask  us  to  support  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  good  intentions. 

I,  for  one.  am  tired  of  voting  for  sym- 
bols. I  believe  our  job  is  to  pass  tlie  best 
legislation  we  can.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  to  vote  for  a  bill  just  because  it  has 
a  nice  title  We  should  demand,  in  the 
name  of  our  constitutents.  a  good  and 
complete  bill. 

One  of  the  most  serious  flaws  which 
is  only  one  example  of  many  flaws,  is 
the  new  language  creating  the  postclo- 
sure  liability  fund  It  has  not  been  con- 
s  dered  in  the  House.  It  gives  unlimited 
liability  to  Federal  taxpayers.  Unlike 
other  provisions,  it  Is  not  urgent.  We 
could  take  the  time  to  create  a  reason- 
able fund.  I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  amend  this  feature  of  ihe  bill. 

Other  speakers  have  identified  other 
vital  flaws  Flaws  like  the  ones  we  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  see  in 
an  area  of  jurisdiction,  is  also  seen  by 
other  committees  in  their  area.s.  This 
bill  must  be  repaired  before  I  can  sup- 
port it.  I  shall  vote  against  it  becau.se  1 
won't  accept  an  inadequate  solution  to 
a  pre.ssing  problem.  We  can  do  better 
and  I  think  we  should.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker    I  r'.si>  m  ^upixirt  <>'  H  R.  7020.  a 
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bill  to  create  a  fund  to  clean  up  hazard- 
ous wastes  disposal  sites. 

This  legislation,  the  so-called  super- 
fund  bill,  is  a  much-di.scu.ssed.  greatly 
amended  and  long  overdue  piece  of  en- 
vironmental law.  Unlike  some  environ- 
mental laws,  this  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  who  pays  for  clean- 
ing up  the  environmental  mess  we  have 
created  Earlier  versions  of  the  bill  went 
even  further  in  this  direction  and  made 
a  good-faith  effort  to  truly  incorporate 
the  economic  externalities  of  certain  in- 
dustrial proces.ses  into  that  industrial 
process.  This  so-called  free  market  ap- 
proach to  environmental  pollution  has 
suffered  greatly  during  the  effort  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  compromise,  but  it 
remains  in  some  form  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

In  reviewing  both  the  Hou.sc-ija.s,scd 
compromi.se  and  the  Senate- pa.s.-,ed  com- 
promise, I  see  only  relatively  minor  dif- 
ferences. The  true  losses  occurred  in  both 
Houses  before  final  pa.ssape  in  cacli 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  tliat  the 
modest  step  we  take  today  will  not  be 
the  last  step  we  take  to  solve  the  hazard- 
ous waste  problem. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  incoming 
administration  will  be  more  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  the  chem'cal  industry 
are  no  doubt  correct,  but  sympathy  is 
not  the  same  as  following  the  advice  of 
the  chemical  industry.  I  believe  tliat  the 
money  which  will  be  raised  by  the  bill 
t>efore  us  will  be  insufficient  to  deal  with 
the  chemical  v,aste  problems  before  our 
Nation.  I  also  believe  the  eouity  of  the 
approach  before  us.  taxintr  industn.-  to 
pay  for  cleaning  up  industrial  wastes. 
will  be  recognized  by  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration. 

Further,  the  liability  issues  whrh  we 
avoided  this  year  must  be  addressed  in 
the  future,  and  I  am  certain  will  be 
I  further  predict  thit  the  absence  of  clear 
Federal  law  on  liability  will  create  even 
greater  problems  for  the  chemical  in- 
dustrv  in  the  future,  and  thoy  too  will 
welcome  Federal  action  in  this  field 

Mr  Speaker,  th's  modest  letzi'^latmn 
deserves  our  overwhelminc  support  The 
people  who  are  threatened  by  known 
ha?iirdous  waste  sites  need  the  as.sist- 
ance  this  bill  pro\'ides  I  iirco  my  col- 
leaeues  to  support  it  • 
•  Mr  RUDD  Mr  Speaker  I  recopmize 
that  this  much-pubhn/ed  superfund 
lefjislafion  is,  m  all  probabilitv.  about 
to  pass,  as  it  did  earlier  this  year 

I  feel  compelled,  however,  to  outline, 
albeit  brirflv,  .some  of  my  reservations 
about  this  bill  which  cause  me  to  oppo.se 
it 

Primarily,  I  believe  thi.«  serious  ques- 
tion of  hazardous  waste  sites  is  one  of 
the  premier  examples  of  an  i.ssue  which 
is  best  handled  by  the  individual  States. 

A  commendable  alternative  approach 
offered  bv  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
iKan  'Mr.  Stockmam  when  this  measure 
wa.s  flr.qt  considered  by  the  Hou.se  would 
nave  provided  a  block  grant  to  the 
States  B\  this  method,  the  States  would 
be^  able  to  set  up  procedures  to  deal 
«'ith  the  hazardous  waste  sites  within 
their  individual  borders  according  to  the 
pnoritip.s  they  determine. 

The   only   Federal   involvement    under 


such  a  system  would  be  through  a  simple 
and  direct  grant  of  money  to  the  State 
governments. 

Rather,  this  bill  will  perpetuate  a 
Washington-based  "solution"  admin- 
istered through  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Thus,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  super- 
fund  will  be  the  same  bureaucracy 
notorious  for  creating  such  difficulties 
and  confusion  within  the  States  in  im- 
plementing a  multitude  of  other  envi- 
ronmental laws  enacted  in  the  past 
decade. 

I  predict.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  EPAs 
record  of  overzealous  regulation  and  ad- 
ministrative snafus  will  soon  character- 
ize the  implementation  of  this  legislation 
as  well. 

.Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.m 
troubled  by  ihe  taxation  aspects  of  this 
legislation  While  I  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties a:,sociated  with  determining  an 
appropriate  formula  for  taxation,  it 
seems  inequitable  to  me  that  various 
primary  sources  of  waste  will  be  taxed 
regardless  of  what  proportion  of  that 
source  arc  ultimately  incorporated  in 
hazardous   waste  end-products. 

This  legislation  is  also  likely  to  prove 
only  a  forerunner  of  additional  legisla- 
tion which  will  expand  this  superfund 
concept  with  increased  taxes  levied  on 
industries  and  or  additional  taxpayer 
dollars  ai)propriated. 

Whilt-  the  Senate  has  greatly  improved 
this  measure  by  providing  the  congres- 
sional o\er.-ight  provisions  through  leg- 
islative \eto  and  has  reduced  thp  scope 
of  coverage,  I  lear  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  a  .short-term  reduction  which  in- 
evitably will  be  enlarged  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Because  of  these  farreachmg  aspect-, 
I  feel  that  the  Hou.se  .should  not  adopt 
this  important  bill  m  the  last  minutes 
before  adjournment  without  additional 
time  for  careful  and  full  examination  oi 
all  of  Its  implications.* 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Florid  > 
that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment's  to 
the  bill.  H.R.  7020. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  H_ORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vole  was  uken  by  electronir'  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  274.  nays  94. 
not  votjrig  64.  as  follows: 


(Roll   No    663 

YEAS— 274 

Abdnor 

Bauman 

Buchanan 

Addabbc 

BedeU 

Burlison 

Akaka 

Bei.enson 

Burton.  John 

Albosta 

Bennett 

BjTon 

A.c\aiider 

Bereuter 

Campbeli 

Ainbro 

Be  V  III 

Carney 

,'\i:dersijn. 

BiaRKl 

Carr 

Calif. 

Bingham 

Carter 

Andei-s  'ii,  111. 

Blanr  hard 

Chlsholm 

Andrews,  N  C 

Boggs 

Clausen 

.Ar'idreus, 

Bijland 

c:a.y 

N  DaJt 

B.jjllng 

dinger 

h\:Vi\in/M1 

Bi.ner 

Coleman 

Apple-.;  ate 

Bonlor 

Conte 

.'ishley 

Bonker 

Conyers 

Aspm 

Bouquard 

Cotter 

Atkinson 

Brademaa 

Coughlln 

AuCoin 

Breaux 

Courier 

Bafalls 

Brodhead 

Crockett 

Bailey 

Broomfield 

D'Amours 

Barnes 

Brown.  Calif. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Hcrton 

Peyser 

Da%is,  Mich. 

Howard 

Porter 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hubbard 

Pre\er 

Deckard 

Huckaby 

Price 

Deliums 

Hughes 

Pursell 

Derrick 

Hutciilnsou 

Quayle 

Dicks 

Huilo 

Qulllen 

Dingell 

H\de 

Rahall 

Dl.\on 

Ireland 

Rangel 

Dodd 

Jeffords 

Ratchford 

Donnelly 

Jones.  N  C. 

Regula 

Dornan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Dougherty 

Kastenmeier 

Rinaldo 

Downey 

Kiidee 

Rltter 

Drinan 

Kogovsek 

Roe 

Duncan.  Tenn 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Early 

Lagomarslno 

liosenthal 

Eckhardt 

Latta 

Rostenkowskl 

Edcar 

Leach,  Iowa 

Roybal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leach.  La. 

Rover 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lederer 

Russo 

Emery 

Lee 

Sabo 

Erdahl 

Lehman 

Sawyer 

En  el 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Evans.  Del. 

Lent 

Selberllng 

Far\- 

Levltas 

Shannon 

Fascell 

Livingston 

Sharp 

l^/w 

Lloyd 

Shelby 

Fer-ar  - 

Long.  La. 

Simon 

Fmdley 

Lowry 

Skelton 

Fish 

Lujan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fisher 

Lundlne 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Fllhlan 

McCkskey 

Snowe 

FUppo 

McDade 

Solarz 

F  '-•■lo 

McHugh 

Spence 

Foley 

McKlnney 

St  Germain 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mae  Hire 

Stack 

Ford.  Tenn 

Markey 

Staggers 

Forsythe 

Marks 

Stark 

Fcunlaln 

Marlenee 

Stewart 

F  w:er 

Marriott 

Stokes 

Fuqua 

Martin 

Stratton 

t.epnardt 

Matsul 

Studds 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Giiman 

Mazzoll 

Tauke 

Gilckman 

Mica 

Tauzln 

Goidwat<r 

Mikulskl 

Tl-avler 

Goodllng 

Miller.  Calif. 

L'daU 

Core 

MUIer.  Ohio 

Van  Deerlln 

Gradison 

Mineta 

Van  Ik 

Grassiey 

Minlsh 

Vento 

Gray 

Mitchell.  Mc 

Volkmer 

Green 

Witchell,  N  Y 

Wa:ereii 

Guarlni 

Mjak'ey 

Walker 

Gudirer 

Moflett 

Waxman 

Guyer 

MoUohan 

Weaver 

Hagedom 

Murphy,  Pa 

Weiss 

Hall.  Ohio 

Murtha 

Whitley 

Hamilton 

Musto 

Whittaker 

Harkin 

Natcher 

Wiihains.  Mont. 

Harris 

Nelson 

Williams.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Nolan 

Wilson.  Tex- 

Heckler 

Nov^ak 

Winn 

Hefner 

Oakar 

Wlrth 

Hefte; 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Hi:iis 

Panetia 

Wright 

Holland 

Patten 

Ya'.ron 

HoUenbeck 

Patt.erson 

Yoxing,  PI  a. 

Holt 

Pease 

Young.  Mo. 

H   Itzman 

Pepper 

Zablockl 

Hopkins 

Perkins 

NAYS— 94 

7^.'erenl 

.Anthony 

G,:,nzalez 

Petri 

Archer 

Grisham 

Pickle 

Ashbr.X'k 

Hall.  Tex. 

Tnt  chard 

BadhbJT' 

Hammer- 

Ruber's 

Ba.-nard 

schmidt 

Robinson 

Benjarr.in 

H.-.i-.sen 

Roth 

Bowen 

Harsha 

R,^u&5eiot 

Bnnkley 

Hightower 

Rudd 

Brooks 

H;!is:m 

Santlnl 

Br;jwn,  Ohio 

I  chord 

.Satterfield 

Broyhlil 

Jacobs 

.Schulze 

Burpeaer 

JelTries 

Sebe  ms 

But:er 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappei: 

Johnson.  Ca:i.' 

Shum  way 

Cheney 

J.  nes.  Ok,:. 

.'^mder 

Cleveland 

Ka^en 

.«tange!aDd 

Collins,  Tex 

Lewis 

Stanton 

C  .nable 

Loeffler 

Stenholm 

Corcoran 

Luken 

.Stockman 

Crane   Daniel 

Lungren 

stump 

Daniel.  Dan 

McClory 

.Svmms 

Dame:,  R   W. 

McDonald 

Synar 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Taylor 

de  la  Garza 

Mlrhei 

Thomas 

Dev.ne 

Montgomery 

Tnble 

Erienbnrn 

Moore 

Vajider  Jagl 

EvaJls,  Ga 

Moorhead 

Watkms 

E\ans.  Ind 

Ca:if 

White 

Frenze; 

Myers   Ind 

Whitehursl 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

W'huien 

Gingrich 

Pashayan 

Wydler 

Ginn 

Paul 

Wylle 

VOL 
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NOT  VOTING! — 64 


Haldiia 

Beard,  R  I. 

Heard,  Tean 

Be  hune 

Burton,  Phillip 

Cavanaugh 

Coelho 

Collins.  DI 

Gorman 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  OreB 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EnsHsh 

Fenwlck 

Frost 

Oarcla 

Glalmo 

Gramm 

Hance 

Hanley 


Jenrette 

Johnson,  Cole. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kostmajer 

Kramer 

Leath,  Tex. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

MaChts 

Maltnjc 

Mofjrhead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 


Obey 

OUlnger 

Ballsback 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Kodino 

Schroeder 

Shiister 

Solomon 

Spell  man 

Steed 

Thompson 

Ullman 

Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wl!s.m,  C.H 

Wr>l(T 

Wyatt 
^'aies 
YoiintT.  Alaska 


n   1820 

The  Clerk  announced  the  lollowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunols  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
for,  with  Mr.  Bethune  against 

Mrs.  Fenwlck  and  Mr  Rallsback  for,  with 
Mr   Philip  M.  Crane  against 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Oarcla  for, 
with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with 
Mr.  Lott  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr  Rhiisfer 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr  Kemp. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr  McEwen 

M.-  Mathis  with  Mr  OBrlen. 

Mr.  McCormark  with  Mr  Kramer. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr   Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr   Johnson  of  Colorado 

Mr.  English  wl'h  Mr  Kindness 

Mr     Corman    with    Mr.    Bob    Wilson. 

Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr  Hance 
Mr.  Kostmayer  with  Mr  Leath  of  Texas 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Mattox. 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr  Nedzl. 
Mr  Obey  with  Mr  Ottinger 
Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr  Steed. 
Mr   Ullman  with  Mr    Charles  H    Wilson  of 
California 

Mr   Wolff  with  Mr   Yates. 

Mr  HIGHTOWER  and  Mr  HANSEN 
changed  their  vott'.s  from  "vea"  to  "n  ly  " 

Mes.srs.  MARl^NEE.  HUTTO.  LIV- 
INGSTON. ATKINSON.  Mrs  BYRON, 
and  Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changes 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  'yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  su.spended  and 
the  Senate  amendments  were  concurred 
in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded . 

A  motion  to  reron«iider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


n  1830 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  FLORIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H  R  7020. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  ob'prtion 


ANN  RODINO.  PETFR  RODINO'S 
DEVOTED  WIFE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lin- 
gering illness  of  Marianna  Rodino.  wife 
of  our  distinguished  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Peter  Rodino, 
ended  early  today  in  her  final  demise. 

Tliose  of  us  who  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  Peter  Rodino  and  his  wife, 
known  as  Ann.  have  developed  a  warm 
affection  for  this  gentle  and  devoted 
woman,  whose  marriage  to  our  colleague 
Peter  Rodino  took  place  almost  40  years 
ago. 

As  a  wife,  mother  of  two  adult  chil- 
dren, and  grandmother  of  four.  Ann  Ro- 
dino gave  steadfast  support  to  her  hus- 
band Peter  in  his  public  career.  In  addi- 
tion, she  participated  individually  in 
many  civic,  community,  rel'gious,  and 
cultural  activities  which  distinguished 
her  as  a  strong  individual,  as  well  as  a 
very  public-minded  woman  in  her  own 
right 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  particularly.  Ann 
Rodino  possessed  a  friendly  and  unself- 
ish personality.  She  made  friends  easily 
and  she  maintained  a  clo.se  contact 
with  tho.se  with  whom  she  became  ac- 
quainted in  her  personal  life  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  her  husband's  public 
careerr 

My  wife.  Doris  and  I.  developed  a  great 
affection  and  a  respect  for  Ann  Rodino 
and  for  all  she  repre.sented  in  her  in- 
dividual career  as  well  as  for  her  sup- 
porting influence  on  her  husband  and 
our  colleague.  Peter  Rodino. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  hour  of  Peter 
RoDiNos  bereavement,  we  extend  to  him 
and  to  Anns  and  Peter  s  children  and 
grandchildren,  as  well  as  her  mother,  our 
affection,  respect  and  deep  sympathy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TU  STAT?:  SENATOR 
HERBERT  ARLENE 

iMr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  LEDERER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  residents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Third  Senatorial  District 
in  paying  tribute  to  State  Senator  Her- 
bert Arlene.  who  is  retiring  from  public 
office  at  the  end  of  this  current  session 
in  Harrisburg. 

Herb  has  given  long  and  outstanding 
service  and  representation  to  his  constit- 
uents in  Philadelphia  Elected  In  1967. 
Herb  was  the  first  black  to  be  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  after  his  election.  Herb 
became  chairman  of  the  labor  and  indus- 
try committee  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
urban  affairs  and  housing  committee  in 
the  Senate  Prom  these  two  positions. 
Herb  fervently  fought  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  working  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Herb's  service  to  his  city  has  also  been 
highly  distinguished.  He  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  47th  Ward  m  Philadelphia 
since  1957  and  the  executue  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  City  Cotnmittee  since 
1964.  In  addition,  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  State  Senate.  Herb  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Houst-  from  1958  to 
1960 

A  list  of  Herb's  community,  business, 
and  fraternal  activities  and  associations 
is  no  less  stellar.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Philadelphia  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation and  Local  No.  10.  Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaners  International  Union,  AFL- 
ClOi  the  YMCA;  the  NAACP;  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Elks.  Tu.scan  Morning  Star  No.  48; 
Prince  Hall  Masonic  Order;  and  Melchlz- 
edek  Chapter  No.  25. 

Herb  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wharton  Neighborhood  Community  Cen- 
ter, a  Trustee  of  the  Union  .^ME  Church: 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  Urban  League;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Lincoln  University, 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Podiatric 
Medicine,  and  the  Berean  Institute.  Herb 
is  also  active  with  quite  a  large  number 
of  citywide  health  and  service  commis- 
sions and  organizations. 

It  seems  clear  that  despite  his  retire- 
ment from  the  State  Senate  Herb's  civic 
involvement  will  not  decrease  nor  will  his 
concern  for  his  neighbors  and  constitu- 
ents diminish.  Herb  has  shown  a  lifetime 
record  of  community  service  for  which 
wo  are  all  grateful.  The  tremen-ious  work 
that  Herb  has  given  imselfishly  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  Slate  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  lit  the  way  for  others  to 
follow.  Because  of  his  devotion,  the  path 
ahead  is  considerably  brighter. 

Senator  Herbert  Arlene-  -a  credit  to 
Philadelphia,  a  credit  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  truly  great  American. 


Veremher  S,  lORO 
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HELPING    IHE   SOVIETS 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  fcr  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
in  the  media  another  maior  hardware 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  ap- 
proved to  hell)  them  in  the  development 
of  their  petroleum  supplies.  Tins  was  atl- 
minislration's  approval  of  Cater|)iller 
Tractor's  bid  to  furnish  over  a  $1  billion 
worth  of  pipeline  laying  equipment.  Tnis 
follows  the  approval  of  a  sale  2  years  ago 
of  oil  drilling  technology  which  put  the 
Soviets  on  the  forefront  with  us.  I  voiced 
my  disagreement  with  that  sale  since,  in 
my  view,  such  actions  enable  the  Soviets 
to  make  substantia!  advances  in  their 
drive  to  weaken  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  W*^!.  In  my  view  this 
latest  sale  will  do  the  same  thing  I  just 
suggest  looking  at  what  control  the  So- 
viets have  now  on  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  as  a  consequ-'nce  of  actions 
some  years  ago  when  they  connected 
them  to  Soviet  gas  and  oil  pipelines  As  a 
consequence,  indigenous  ftiels  were  not 
developed  in  these  countries  and  now 
dLsclpllne  can  be  imposed  at  any  time 
simply  bv  throttling  a  valve. 

I  am  includint:  mv  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  earlier  sale  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  since  the  fundamen- 


UMI 


tal  concerns  expressed  are  applicable  to 
this  sale. 

I  am  also  including  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Novem- 
ber 20  issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
which  very  succinctly  covers  all  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  latest  approval. 

Septt:mber  13.  1978 
Hon.  JiMMT  Carter. 
President  of  the   United  States. 
The    White    House.    Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Mb  President:  I  w^l.s  disappointed 
to  note  In  the  press  that  you  have  approved 
the  transfer  of  certain  oil  drllilng  te.  :i:iol- 
og>'  to  the  U.S  SR  The  transfer  of  this  tech- 
nology. In  my  view,  could  well  enabif  the 
Soviets  to  make  a  substantial  advance  In 
their  central  drive  to  weaken  the  t'Pneral 
welfare  and  .security  of  the  West 

Prom  my  long  experience  in  nuclear  and 
defense  fields  I  have  come  to  appreciate  tlie 
extensive  adaptability  of  sophistl.  ated  tech- 
nological processes  and  technologies  tor  mili- 
tary applications  In  this  case,  there  Is  really 
no  need  for  me  to  suggest  a  .specific  list  ol 
passible  military  uses  It  Is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  reasonable  doubt  alone  as  to  sig- 
nificant usefulness  In  weaponry  should  suf- 
fice to  tilt  our  national  Judgment  In  favor 
of  a  cautionary  refusal  to  permit  transfer 

Aside  from  direct  military  applicability, 
and  as  I  stated  in  my  August  17  letter  to 
you.  it  has  now  become  quite  clear  that  the 
Soviets  are  striving  to  exploit  our  depend- 
ence on  external  sources  of  energy  supplies 
and  to  Impair  the  continuing  viability  of 
such  sources  and  the  reliability  of  our  as- 
sured access  to  foreign  supplies  Materially 
assisting  the  Soviets  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  new  domestic  supplies 
of  petroleum  cannot  be  counted  on  to  Induce 
a  turn-about  In  their  present  policy  direc- 
tion of  enlarging  adversative  Influence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  other  geographic  areas,  on 
vital  energy  interests  to  the  free  world 
Rather,  I  am  afraid,  such  aid  on  our  part 
will  doubtlessly  be  regarded  as  anotlier  mani- 
festation of  an  Irresolute  national  will,  and 
Invite  even  bolder  mischief.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  this  outlook. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  an  additional 
and  thorough  review  of  the  Implications  of 
the  proposed  technology  transfer  to  the  So- 
viets Ijefore  the  company  is  pemiltte<l  to  pro- 
ceed would  perbuade  you  to  share  my  view. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  Price, 

Chairman. 

IFrom   the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  20.  1980| 
The  Soviets'  Ekergy  FtrruRE 

What  is  frustrating  about  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's controvers.al  approval  of  Cat- 
erpUler  Tractors  bid  for  a  »1 -billion  sale  of 
pipeline-laying  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  the  decision  Itself  but  the  sense 
that  little  thought  is  t>eing  given,  here  or  In 
Western  Europe,  to  the  strategic  ramifica- 
tions of  Soviet  energy  sales  to  the  European 
allies  The  project,  of  course.  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  natural-gas  pipeline  from  Siberia 
Into  Western  Europe. 

One  report  has  It  that  "some  US  military 
leaders.'  otherwise  unldenlifieo  'nrry  about 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  po.t-iaal  "pres- 
sure point"  by  making  some  of  oi.r  European 
allies  even  more  dependent  on  Soviet  natural 
gas. 

It  is  a  worry  But  the  project  wouldn't  be 
halted  if  American  equipment  weren't  sold 
fcir  It.  There  are  other  bidders.  Including  the 
Japanese.  The  Europeans,  almost  entirely 
dependent  for  oil  supplies  on  the  volatile 
Persian  Gulf  region,  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  wanting   a   bit  of  reinsurance. 

But  unfortunately  no  one  seems  to  be 
thinking  through  the  ultimate  strategic  Im- 
P  Icatlons  of  energy  trade.  a.s  we  stumble 
along  from  one  ad  hoc  decision  to  the  next 

Should   the   Soviet    Union   be   encouraged 


to  export  energy  If.  as  some  now  predict 
there  will  be  an  oil  shortfall  there  wnhin 
the  deoadp'  What  assurances,  if  a;";y,  ar« 
being  given  that  the  pipeline  won't  become  e 
!-ort  of  "natura:  gas  weapon"  for  the  R-as- 
slans,  akin  to  the  familiar  oi!  weapon  wielded 
by  some  OPEC  countries'' 

How  much  dlS^erence  would  it  make  for 
the  Soviet  t'nlons  future  in  energy  if  the 
U.S..  still  the  world's  prime  supplier  of  hig.'i 
oU-drllllng  and  prospecting  techiiology, 
withheld  some  of  It — or  all  of  if  Is  it  m  the 
Interest  of  the  Western  alliance  to  assist,  or 
deter  the  development  of  new  Soviet  oil  re- 
serves'' If  the  Siivlet  Union  should  become 
a  net  Importer  of  oil.  would  that  sober  her 
policy  in  the  Gulf  area,  already  significantly 
encircled  by  Soviet  military  power  and  client 
states''  Or  would  It  make  that  policy  rash 
and  adventurous'' 

No  do\ibt  there  must  be.  here  and  t>ierf 
throughout  the  government,  people  giving 
at  least  orr-a'^lonai  and  ca-^ual  thought  to 
these  strategic  quandaries  But  If  they  have 
resulted  in  any  firm  pattern  of  American  or 
West  European  response  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  It  It  is  a  time  for  a  consensus  on 
these  Issues  to  beein  emer-'lne  It  Is  danger- 
ous terrltorv  for  sleepwalking  # 


MILLIONS    FOR    DEFENSF    BUT   NOT 
1    CENT    FOR    TRIBUTE 

<Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mmuie 
ard  to  revi-e  and  extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr  PETRI  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
new  administration  assumes  ofiRce  just 
over  a  month  from  now  it  will  inherit 
the  oiigo'ng  quagmire  in  Iran  as  one  of 
its  most  prc.-\sinc  res'-onsibiMties,  Nearlv 
200  years  ago.  when  .Tohn  .A,da.Tis  became 
President,  he  too  inherited  an  interna- 
tional crisis  involving  a  former  ally. 
France,  which — like  Iran — was  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  turmoil.  And 
while  history  never  repeat--  itself  exactly. 
Adams'  performance  shou'd  remind  us  of 
the  wisdom  of  countering  unwarranted 
aggression  with  strencth  and  diplomatic 
blackmail  with  decisiveness, 

TTiroughout  the  mid-1 790's  French 
ships,  many  in  U.S.  territorial  waters. 
were  systematical! v  engaged  in  terror- 
izing American  merchant  vessels  and 
minhandling  their  crews  Bv  the  time 
Adams  was  Inaugurated  over  3oo  such 
incidents  had  occurred,  in  violation  not 
only  of  international  law  but  of  several 
Franco-American  treaties  dating  back  to 
the  US,  War  for  Indcperdence 

Aripms'  initial  efforts  to  end  the  crisis 
failed,  when  the  French  Directorate  re- 
fused to  reco':ni;'e  or  r.egotiate  with 
Minister  Charles  C  Pintkney.  And  the 
three-man  delegation  wh'ch  succeecied 
him  was  met  by  agents  of  the  French 
leider  Till-rand.  who  told  the  envovs 
that  onl'  after  payment  of  over  Sin  mil- 
lion in  bribes  would  the  .Tarltime  attacks 
be  stonped. 

When  tho  American  people  learned  of 
this  attempted  extortion — made  famous 
a^-  the  ""*■  Y.7,  Affair" — they  rpsnond^d 
with  passion  and  outrage  "Mi'lions  for 
Defen.se  but  Not  One  Cent  for  TVibute!" 
bpcr>me  the  rn'l''ine  cry  thro'i^hout  the 
land.  Pres'dent  .Adams  recalled  h's  en- 
voys instructpd  Contrress  to  suspend  all 
relations  with  France,  and  declared 
forcefully: 

I  will  never  send  another  minister  tn 
F'-arce  without  assurance  that  he  will 
be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as 


the  representative  of  a  great   free.  f>ow- 
erful.  and  independent  nation. 

But  France  believed  that  m  1797  the 
United  States  was  m  no  position  to  en- 
force its  newly  belligerent  posture  The 
U.S.  Navy  consisted  of  only  three  uncom- 
pleted frigates,  and  the  Army  of  less  than 
3.500  men  So  the  French  continued  their 
campaign  of  piracy  and  aggression 

What  the  French  did  not  appreciate 
however,  was  the  decisiveness  w.th  wh  ch 
the  United  States  could  respond  when 
it  wa.^  provoked  Within  a  year,  the  threc 
fngates  were  finished  and  over  a  dozen 
more  American  ships  were  armed  and 
sent  to  sea.  By  1799,  they  had  captured 
85  French  prizes,  cleared  U.S  coastai 
waters  of  FYench  vessels  and  carried  the 
fight  into  the  Caribbean  A  year  later 
France  acceded  to  American  demands, 
pledged  not  to  renew  its  terrorism,  and 
relea.sed  the  United  Statc^  irom  the  com- 
merc.al  restraints  imposea  by  the  treaties 
of  the  1770's 

Through  his  willingness  to  inmate 
strong  hut  hmited  military  action.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  secured  the  interna- 
tional credibility  and  stature  of  his  new 
nation  Withm  a  decade  the  naval  power 
developed  during  his  administration 
would  preva.l  against  the  pirates  of  the 
Barbary  States,  ending  their  long-stand- 
ing vendetta  against  Amencan  com- 
merce And  France,  respectfully  awaie 
both  of  our  capabil.ties  and  our  sense 
of  purpose,  would  once  again  be  our  ally; 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  was.  at 
least  m  part,  a  testimoiiial  to  this  re- 
newed and  strengthened  relationship 

John  Adams,  hke  many  Presidents 
since,  had  to  resolve  an  international 
crisis  not  of  his  owti  making.  He  met 
the  challenge  forcefully  and  effectively. 
and  established  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  more  than  capable  cf  holding  its 
o'.'.Ti  in  the  world  community.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  exam- 
ple of  his  experience,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportumty  to  do  so. 


r_    1350 
TRIBLTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

Mr  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.'ision  to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  has 
brought  it.s  sliare  ol  optimism  anc  hope 
in  the  political  arena,  as  well  as  its  share 
of  disappointment. 

The  most  pamful  political  event  fcr 
me  personally  was  the  failure  of  voters 
m  Oh:o's  12th  Congressional  D;.-^tnct  to 
return  their  truly  great  Congres.sman. 
Sam  Devine.  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body.  I  am  privileged  to  count  Sa»s 
Devine  as  a  true  fnend.  a  special  friend 
who  helped  me  learn  the  ropes  m  this 
body  when  I  first  came  here  as  a  newly 
elected  Congressm.an 

Sam  and  I  had  the  mutually  reward- 
ing and  inspiring  experience  of  serving 
as  special  agents  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  under  its  great  director. 
J  Edgar  Hoover. 

Sam  served  in  a  special  mi.ssion  for  the 
director  during  World  War  II,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  and  helping  to  stop 
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a  Napi  attempt  to  infiltrate  and  subvert 
the  United  States. 

His  service  as  a  special  agent  for  the 
FBI.  as  a  State  legislator  for  three  terms, 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  22 
years,  all  stem  from  a  special  love  of 
country  and  loyalty  to  its  constitutional 
principles  and  productive  enterprise 
t'conoiiiy 

There  is  no  Member  of  Congress  past 
or  present  who  has  worked  more  de- 
voted Iv  or  tirelessly  for  his  country  than 
Sam  Uevine. 

('<itnbine.!  with  his  incomparable  in- 
'f^;rity  uiul  Ion  ally  to  country  is  a  deep 
sense  of  public  service  which  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  every  task  he  has  under- 
taken. 

That  is  why  we  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  cho:,e  him  to  he 
the  chairman  and  leader  of  our  Repub- 
lican conference. 

Sam  Devine  is  a  leader. 

He  has  been  and  will  always  be  an  out- 
standing effective  spokesman  for  *he 
principles  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
sound  governmental  management  for 
which  he  has  been  such  a  solid  proponent 
in  Congress  for  more  than  two  decades. 

We  will  all  miss  Sm«  Devine  as  our  col- 
leai^ue  in  this  House. 

But  like  all  effective  and  acclaimed 
public  servants,  he  will  go  on  to  other 
imoortant  endeavors  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  look  forward  to  my  continued  friend- 
ship and  association  with  Sam  Devine. 

The  people  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  are  los- 
ing a  respected  and  exemplary  represent- 
ative. 

But  I  have  every  confidence  that  our 
country  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
contributions  to  our  productive  enter- 
prise system,  and  his  efforts  to  lessen 
Government's  restrictive  role  over  our 
economy  and  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  remarks  in  the  Record 
within  the  special  order  on  Samuel 
Devine  on  Monday.  r>cember  1,  1980. 


\I.LEGED  NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS 
IN  AMERICA 

( Ms.  HOLTZMAN  iusked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoas  matter.) 

M.S  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  as  I 
leave  the  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  I  review  for  my  col- 
leagues the  background  and  current 
status  of  an  Lssue  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  me — the  presence  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  in  the  United  States  Over  the 
past  6'-  years.  I  have  attempted  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  become  a  haven  for  some  of 
the  most  infamous  of  Hitlers  henchmen 
and  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  force  our  government  to  take  action 
to  brinK  the.se  criminaLs  to  justice. 

While  I  am  proud  of  what  I  have  been 
able  to  accomplLsh.  the  victories  have 
fx'fii  painfully  slow  in  coming,  made  dif- 
tU  nil  by  repeated  instances  of  govem- 
rnt'iUal  inaction  and  indifference,  not  to 
mention  bureaucratic  footdragging  if  not 
outriKht  nppasition    Given  this  history. 


I  am  deeply  roncenied  that  the  iii'.petus 
to  conduct  tiiesc  inv('.Ntik;atioi;.s  .md  pros- 
ecutions may  dimiiii.*-!i  -aI.i-w  I  leave  the 
Congress.  This  must  i.'t  .'lati'ti:  Those 
of  my  colleagues  in  Im  t!:  pi.ues  who 
have  supported  my  eialtHVur.s  u.  the  past 
must  take  the  lead  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  effort  in  the  future.  And 
the  new  Attorney  General  must  show  the 
same  commitment  to  seeing  this  task 
successfully  concluded  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Civiletti  has  over  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  Only  with  such  a  joint  effort  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
can  we  be  assured  that  justice  will  finally 
be  done. 

THE  EFTOBT  AS  Tl  STANDS  TODAY 

In  1974.  when  I  uncovered  our  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  investigate  allega- 
tions that  there  were  Nazi  war  criminals 
living  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no 
full-time  staff  to  secure  evidence  or  fol- 
low up  lead,  and  no  apparent  interest 
by  Justice  Department  offlcials  in  prose- 
cuting these  individuals  As  a  result  not 
a  single  case  was  in  litigation,  and  only 
one  had  ever  been  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  my  efforts,  a  spe- 
cial unit — the  Office  of  Special  Investi- 
gations— has  been  established  in  the 
Criminal  Division  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  .sole  job  of  which  Is  to  investi- 
gate and  pro.secute  alleged  war  criminals 
It  has  a  staff  of  over  50.  including  more 
than  20  lawyers,  in  addition  to  investi- 
gators, historians,  and  paralegals,  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $2  3  million  Seven- 
teen cases  are  currently  in  the  courts, 
and  another  260  are  under  investiga- 
tion. I  will  include  a  synopsis  of  the 
cases  now  in  litigation  prepared  by  the 
Justice  Department  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

On  October  15  of  this  year.  Attorney 
General  Civiletti  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  argue  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  Pederenko  against  the  United 
States,  a  case  involving  an  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminal  who.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment charged,  served  as  an  armed  guard 
at  the  infamous  Treblinka  concentration 
camp  where  he  beat  and  shot  Jewish  pri- 
soners. Because  an  Attorney  General 
rarely  appears  in  person  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  his  appearance  in  this  case 
not  only  signified  the  importance  of  the 
legal  Issues  involved  but  also  was  a  moral 
statement  by  our  Government  that  it 
would  no  longer  condone  by  inaction  the 
atrocties  perpetrated  bv  Hitlers  hench- 
men during  World  War  II 

The  appearance  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— our  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement 
official — in  itself  demonstrated  how  far 
the  Government  has  moved  since  I  be- 
gan my  efforts  to  convince  prosecutors 
to  take  action  against  war  criminals  who 
have  found  sanctuary  in  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
now  stands  in  dramatic  contrast  to  what 
I  discovered  over  6  years  ago 

WHO   AHE  THE  ALLEGED   WAR  CRIMINALS? 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
since  over  30  years  have  elapsed  s'nce  the 
end  of  World  War  II  thit  we  should  bury 
the  past,  forget  the  atrocities  They  feel 
that  the  alleged  war  crim-nals  who  have 
found  sanctuary  here  are  too  old  to  be 
punished,  that  they  have  washed  away 


their  sins  by  living  anonymously  and 
quietly  in  this  country  for  many  years.  I 
do  not — and  cannot — share  this  view.  If 
one  simply  examines  the  historical  rec- 
ord, it  is  obvious  that  no  mere  passage 
of  time  can  ever  justify  or  excuse  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  these  men.  And 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  act  now  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  statement  that  we  con- 
done what  was  done  during  the  Holo- 
caust. 

There  should  be  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  crimes  against  humanity. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  charges  in 
some  of  the  cases  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department  As  will  t)ecome  evident, 
these  charges  do  not  involve  Ideology  or 
politics;  they  involve  mass  murder  and 
brutality,  and  the  failure  to  disclose  par- 
ticipation in  these  crimes  when  individ- 
uals sought  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Andrija  Artukovic.  now  living  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  was  the  Interior  Minister  of 
the  Nazi  puppet  state  of  Croatia  in  Yugo- 
slavia. In  that  position,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  that  country's  domestic 
policies,  which  allegedly  included  sending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews,  Serbs, 
and  gypsies  to  slave  labor  and  death 
camps. 

Valerian  Trlfa.  now  living  In  Detroit, 
is  charged  with  being  a  leaJer  of  the  Fas- 
cist Iron  Guard  in  Romania.  According 
to  the  complaint,  Trifa,  who  entered  the 
United  States  in  1950,  concealed  the  fact 
that  "he  did  advocate  the  killing  of  Jews 
and  Masons  and  did  participate  in  activi- 
ties •  •  •  which  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  Jews  and  destruction  of  property."  In 
another  filing,  the  Department  of  Justice 
alleged  that  Trifa  "used  his  pistol,  shoot- 
ing with  the  others,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  kill  and  to  torture  the  Jews." 

Boleslavs  Maikovskis  now  lives  on  Long 
Island.  He  is  accused  of  numerous  acts  of 
brutality  against  Jews,  including  chil- 
dren, and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  ab- 
sentia for  destroying  an  entire  village 
and  other  war  crimes  m  Latvia. 

Bronius  Kaminskas  of  Hartford,  Conn  . 
is  charged  with  participation  in  the 
shooting  of  approximately  200  Jews  in  a 
Lithuanian  forest. 

Ivan  Demjanjuk,  who  lives  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  is  charged  with  serving  at 
Treblinka.  as  a  uniformed  guard  with  the 
German  SS  Demjaniuk  was  also  known 
as  Ivan  Grozny,  which  literally  translates 
to  "Ivan  the  Terrible."  He  apparently 
earned  the  name  An  affidavit  filed 
against  him  states  that  he  "used  a  knife, 
sword,  bayonet,  or  other  instruments  to 
stab.  cut.  and  remove  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  Jewish  prisoners  before  forcing  them 
into  the  gas  chamber."  where  they  were 
then  executed. 

Equally  appalling  charges  have  been 
filed  against  the  other  alleged  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  are  the  targets  of  Justice 
Department  actions  If  the  people  who 
committed  these  kinds  of  crimes  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  United  States  un- 
disturbed. It  would  be  an  affront  to  hu- 
man decency  and  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II 

A   HRtFF  HISTORY   OF  THf    INVF.STIGATinN 

In  early  1974.  I  was  approached,  be- 
cause of  my  position  on  the  House  Immi- 
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gration  Subcommittee,  and  told  that 
there  were  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice, which  kne'v  about  tlicir  pre.sence,  was 
doing  nothing  about  it  I  quickly  began 
my  own  investigation  and  found  out  that 
these  charges  were  true.  When  I  initially 
raised  the  issue  with  the  Immigration 
Commissioner  in  a  subcommittee  hearing 
in  April  1974  he  admitted  'hat  the  Serv- 
ice had  a  list  of  alleged  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals: when  I  asked  what  INS  was  doing 
about  the  list  he  simply  had  no  response. 
I  immediately  demapded  the  INS  status 
reports  on  the  Nazi  cases  which  showed 
that,  despite  credible  allegations,  INS 
had  made  no  serious  efforts  for  25  years 
to  pursue  these  investigations.  Specifi- 
cally. I  found  that  INS  had  failed  to  in- 
terview available  witnesses,  refused  to 
pursue  leads  brought  to  its  attention,  and 
made  no  effort  to  centralize  a. id  upgrade 
these  investigations  so  that  prcsecutions 
could  be  brought  in  a  prompt  and  profes- 
sional manner  Files,  such  as  they  were, 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  country. 
In  short,  the  Service  had  proceeded  in 
what  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  dis- 
organized, iiicompetent,  and  indifferent 
manner 

The  Lmmigration  Service's  failure  to 
investigate  in  the  United  States  was 
matched  by  its  refu.sal  to  locate  evidence 
in  foreign  countries.  INS  did  not  ciieck 
the  main  war  crimes  documents  center 
m  Berlin,  it  did  not  even  contact  the 
State  of  Israel  It  ic*f used  to  seek  evidence 
from  the  Eastern  European  countries 
where  most  of  the  wir  crimes  had  been 
committed. 

Against  this  background,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  since  World  War  II  not 
one  person  had  been  deix)rted  from  the 
United  States  for  Nazi  war  crime  activi- 
ties. The  one  exception  to  INS's  total  in- 
action was  the  case  of  Htrmine  Braun- 
steiner  Ryan,  a  formei  concentration 
camp  guard  living  in  Queens,  who  in 
1973  consented  to  denaturalization  and 
was  extradited  to  West  Germany  to  stand 
trial  for  war  crimes. 

After  my  re-.-iew  of  the  INS  files.  I 
publicly  exposed  our  governments  mis- 
handling of  these  cases  and  in  May  1974 
issued  a  detailed  report  calling  for  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  the  efforts  against  Nazi 
war  criminals.  Most  importantly.  I  ad- 
vocated the  creation  of  a  special  war 
crimes  task  force  at  the  Justice 
Department. 

Slowly,  things  began  to  change.  Alter 
much  congressional  and  public  pres- 
sure— and  hundreds  of  hours  of  my  time 
spent  in  meetings  and  hearings,  making 
phone  calls  and  public  statements — the 
Justice  Deoartment  has  taken  virtually 
all  the  .steps  I  recommended  in  1974.  and. 
despite  some  recurring  problems  and  oc- 
casional setbacks,  now  is  making  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  investigate  and  deport  al- 
leged Nazi  war  criminals. 

In  1977.  the  Immigration  Service  final- 
ly acted  on  my  suggestion  and  formed  a 
special  war  crimes  task  force  for  the  first 
time  in  our  hi;tory. 

Unfortunately,  the  early  hoj^s  raised 
by  the  creation  of  the  Nazi  unit  were  dis- 
solved :n  a  morass  of  funding,  staffing, 
and  bureaucratic  problems  which 
plagued  the  unit  from  it.^  inception 


My  Immitration  Subcommittee  dis- 
covered that  m  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  l';»79.  less  than  $_'60.000  of  the  over 
$2  million  specificaily  aulhonzeci  by  Con- 
gress lor  the  war  criminal  invcstij;ation 
"vas  spent,  and — for  much  of  the  liscal 
year — the  money  had  not  eveii  formally 
been  segregated  from  penerai  INS  funds. 
despite  a  .January  1L>79  opinion  iro.Ti  the 
Justice  Department  s  o.vn  Office  of  Legal 
Coimsel  conciading  that  INS  ua.s  le^Mily 
obligated  to  make  the  fiii!  aniomt  avail- 
able Perhaps  more  disturbing,  ilie  Jus- 
tice Department  deleted  me  $l;  niilnon 
line  Item  for  Nazi  m\  est:  gat  ion.";  from  its 
fiscal  yeir  1&80  INS  authorization  re- 
quest— even  though  the  amo-oni  com- 
prised less  than  1  percent  of  the  totdl 
INS  budget. 

Interminable  delays  were  encountered 
.n  hiring  p*;rsonnel.  resulting  in  wholly 
inadequate  staffing:  5  lawyers  and  only 
2  investigators  were  on  board,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  12  cases  in  litigation 
and  hundreds  more  to  be  investigated. 

The  result  was  that  not  one  new  case 
had  been  filed  since  the  unit  began  to 
function. 

Finally,  on  March  28,  1979.  the  Justice 
Department  acceded  to  my  demands  that 
steps  be  taken  to  upgrade  the  Nazi  unit. 
In  response  to  my  repepted  requests,  the 
Department  testified  beforo  my  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  that  i;  would: 

Set  aside  the  full  S2  miUion  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  the  un.t's  C'peration. 

Amend  its  appropriation  requests  to 
earmark  $2  million  for  the  unit  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Increase  the  staff  to  at  least  50.  includ- 
ing attorneys,  investigators,  historians, 
paralegals,  and  support  personnel 

Transfer  the  unit  from  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  the  Criminal  Division 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Subsequently,  my  amendment  raising 
to  S2.3  million  the  amount  appropriated 
for  Nazi  investigations  and  prosecutions 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  signed  into  law. 
The  results  have  been  striking;  an  up- 
graded, professional  staff,  new  offices 
with  proper  ec.uiprnpnt  and  security,  and 
increased  numbers  of  cases  in  litigation 
and  under  investigation. 

One  of  the  mo^t  important  develop- 
ments which  resulted  from  my  criticisms 
was  our  Government's  effort^  lo  seek  evi- 
dence from  foreign  sources.  At  my 
iirging,  in  January  1976.  INS  finally  sent 
a  team  of  investigators  to  Israel.  The 
eyewitness  statements  and  documentary 
evidence  they  initially  brought  back  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  filing  eight  denatural- 
ization and  deportation  cases  One  can 
only  sjieculate  h:)W  many  more  cases 
could  have  been  orought  haa  this  been 
done  10  or  20  vears  previously. 

1  also  insisted  mat  tlie  Justice  Depart- 
ment seek  Jhformation  on  Nazi  cases 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  wliere  most  of  these 
crimes  were  committed  In  a  meeting 
•>vith  me  and  other  members  of  the  Im- 
migration Subconimitiee  in  May  1975  a 
ranking  Soviet  pro.scnitor  h.-id  indicated 
that  his  covernment  -.vould  resnond  fa- 
vorably to  requests  for  judicial  assi.'^.ance 
if  approacned  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Unfortunately,  delays  were  again 
encountered   befor?   the   State   Depart- 


ment would  act  on  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice's request  that  the  Sovieic.  be  con- 
tacted. Only  when  I  protested  publicly 
did  tae  Department  act.  Finally,  begin- 
ning in  January  1976.  State  forwarded 
20  cases  ro  the  Soviets  for  information, 
and  later  that  year,  for  the  first  time 
=ince  the  Nuremberg  Trials,  our  Govem- 
.iient  asKed  for  the  cooperation  of  East- 
ern European  countries  in  locating  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  possible  eyewit- 
nesses. 

As  a  result,  beginning  in  the  summer 
of  1678,  Justice  Department  investigators 
have  been  able  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  to  spc-ak  with 
rovernmeni  officials  and  gather  evidence. 
Several  co'intries,  such  as  Poland,  have 
even  permitted  US  prosecutors  access  to 
government  archives.  All  this  hi^  led  to 
a  sub.^taniial  increase  in  the  flow  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  from  vliese  countries 
and  to  the  development  of  innovative 
techniques  to  make  available  eyewitness 
testimony  for  use  in  trials  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thus  far  been  reluctant  to  per- 
mit witne.s.sfcs  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  officials  tnere  Jiave  allowed  U.S. 
prosecutor^  to  videotape  witnesses,  with 
defense  attorneys  present,  for  use  in  pro- 
ceedings in  thiS  country.  Statements 
taken  'n  this  manner  were  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  trial  of  alleged  Nazi  war 
criminal  Wolodvm.ir  Osidach.  which  just 
concluded  in  Philadelphia. 

When  oroblems  have  arisen.  I  have 
worked  lo  resolve  them.  The  Romanian 
Government  for  example,  wa.s  InUially 
not  fully  cooperative  in  the  Trifa  case. 
However,  after  several  meetings  between 
me  and  the  Romanian  Ambass.idor  and 
hi.s  staff,  and  after  I  publicly  t^tifien 
about  the  problem  hefore  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee during  its  consideration  of 
the  continuation  of  most-favored-naticMi 
^rade  "oenefits  for  Romania,  the  situation 
improved  dramatically.  I  argiied  that 
trade  benefits  should  rot  be  given  to 
Romania  if  it  was  not  co<^erating  with 
our  Justice  Department  The  Romanians 
have  over  *he  pa-^t  2  years,  made  impor- 
tant new  effort?  to  assist  in  this  case,  in- 
cluding providing  copies  of  necessary 
documents  ?nd  allov-ing  prosecutors  ac- 
cess to  Grovemment  archives.  The  fact 
that  Trxfa  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
naturalization  certificate  at  the  end  of 
August  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
"Strength  of  the  Government's  case 
.-jgainst  him,  undcubtedl:.  improved  by 
this  new  assistance  from  Romania 

PUBLIC     LAW     95-S49.     A.N     IMP' 'RTAN^ 
ACHirVE»IENT 

The  achievement  of  which  I  am 
proudest  ha.;  been  the  enactment  of  my 
bill  to  provide  a  direct  statutory  bas's  to 
aeport  Nazi  war  criminals  from  the 
L^nited  States  and  to  prevent  their  entry 
into  this  country  as  immigrants  or  as 
visiting  businessmen  or  tourists.  This  leg- 
islation, which  passed  in  Oct.>bcr  1978. 
m  the  waning  day.';  of  the  95lh  Congress 
closed  an  unbelievable  lOophole  in  our 
immigration  law.  Prior  to  its  enactment, 
'here  was  simply  no  bar  to  the  entry  of 
individuals  wlo  had  engpged  m  persecu- 
tion under  the  Nazis  who  wished  to  come 
to  the  United  States  after  1953  The  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act,  which  expired  in 
1953.  d-d  contain  such  a  prohibiiion    It 
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is  itif  unatinK  to  rcallTe  that  r.ltrioujrh  our 
immiKration  Ihws  prohibit  the  einry  of 
everyone  from  polvRi' mists  to  smokers  rf 
marihuttna,  unt.iI  irv  bill  bocanie  law. 
our  door^  were  wid"  open  to  Nazi  war 
criminals.  Arioli  Hitler  if  he  were  alive, 
could  have  entered  the  United  States 
freely. 

The  carte  blnnoti"  we  had  Riven  since 
1953  to  the  eritry  of  nia.N.«;  murderers 
caused  iiinum'^rable  prob'.e.ns  for  the 
Justice  Department.  For  example,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  "v&->  advised  by  the 
Immigration  .Service  that  it  had  devel- 
oped .solid  evidence  against  a  number  of 
person.'^  who  allegedly  had  committed 
war  crimef  b  it  it  nari  bo^n  unable  to  act 
because  it  had  no  s'iHutor.'  basis  on 
which  to  do  so.  Othf>r  suspected  war 
criminals  could  not  bo  barred  frcm  en- 
tering this  countrj-  to  visr  or  conduct 
b'isiness 

My  till— no%'  Public  uav  95-549— 
whifh  I  first  introduced  5  years  ago — 
has  finally  closed  thi.s  incredible  Joop- 
hole.  The  .Justice  Department  nov  has 
direct  aithority  to  act  against  all  those 
who  persecuted  others  under  the  Nazi 
eovernmc-nt  of  Geimi'ny  or  iUs  allies — to 
deport  rost-19j3  entrants  and  to  bar 
from  our  shores  th'>s»  who  wish  to  im- 
misrate  or  vi.sit.  The  bill  will  also  facili- 
tate efforts  to  deport  alleged  war  crimi- 
nals like  .'Vrtukov  c,  who.  although  under 
an  oriUr  of  deportation,  have  avoided  ex- 
pulsion by  claiming  they  would  be  politi- 
cally persecuted  if  returned  to  their  na- 
tive oimtry  My  bill  removes  this 
defenst  to  a  deport.itiOn  action  in  the 
case  of  a  Nazi  war  criinuial;  ba-sed  or  it. 
the  U":jartment  hns  already  mo'.ed  to 
revoke  Artukovic's  stav  of  deportation. 

Althoueh  there  have  been  some  con- 
tinuing problem^  With  the  implementa- 
tion of  my  law  insof.  r  as  the  State  De- 
partment is  conotrnt'd.  Secret.'.ry  Muskie 
assured  me  by  letter  last  moiul\  that  he 
had  per-.onall>  intervened  to  re.^olve  this 
matter.  The  name"  of  all  pot»^nlial!y  ex- 
cludable mdiviouali  will  be  entered  into 
the  "^'isa  I.ooi.out  S\s-lem"  within  the 
next  'e'v  week.-;  and  con.sular  officials 
have  been  specinra'.lv  directed  to  .icreen 
all  Mi.i  applicants  closelv  vho  mi^ht 
have  been  involved  in  wartl.r.e  persecu- 
tion. 

WHERE    DO    WC    CO    niC.%€    HrttI  •• 

Mea.'^ured  against  25  years  of  pr.'or 
Government  inaction,  there  has  been 
considerab'e  recen-  progress  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  But  m-asured  against 
what  needs  to  be  done,  progress  has  been 
modest  indeed  We  must  remember  that 
not  a  sin^^le  Nazi  war  criminal  has  •ct 
been  deported.  And  the  resurgence  of 
antiseniitisin  vorldwicie — in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Argentina,  in  France,  and  in 
Skokie — will  not  make  our  task  in  the 
future  any  easier  II  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  til  jse  who  v.ould  continue  my 
work  in  the  Congress  on  this  subject  ap- 
proach tneir  task  with  dedication,  com- 
niitiiient.  and  a  certain  impatience. 

What  must  they  do? 

First,  they  must  insist  that  the  new 
administration  commit  itself  publicly  to 
supporting  the  work  of  'he  Office  of 
Special  InvesMgations.  both  bv  making 
availablf'  sufflcient  funding  and  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  foreign  governments  that 
this  is  an  issue  of  the  highest  priority 


oil  which  we  expect  luU  ..nd  complete 
cooperation  At  tlie  sane  time  pressure 
must  be  kept  on  the  Justice  Department 
to  insure  that  it:;  investigations  are  pro- 
ceedini  etTectively  and  expeditiouslj  and 
that  its  proiccutioru;  are  conducted  pro- 
lessionally.  As  I  noted  prcviou..ly.  it  is 
important  tliat  the  incoming  Attorney 
General  take  the  sanir-  personal  interest 
in  the  success  of  thi:  mission  that  Mr. 
Civiletti  has  displayed  dur.nn  his  tenure. 
If  the  new  administration  and  Justice 
Department  are  un.villing  to  provide  the 
necessary  lii.ancial  support,  the  Con- 
gress itself  must  act  and  specifically  ear- 
mark a  sufSfient  amount  in  both  its 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 

Second,  supporters  of  this  program 
must  continue  lo  fight  fjr  intensified 
worldwide  efTi^rts  to  bring  war  criinina!. 
to  justice.  In  this  regard.  T  would  note 
that  the  V.'est  German  G)vernment 
acted  in  the  summer  of  1979  to  abolish 
entirely  its  statute  of  limitations  gov- 
erning war  crimes.  Had  the  Government 
not  acted,  prosecutions  would  have  been 
barred  against  Nazi  war  crimnials  liv- 
ing in  Germany  against  wiiom  proceed- 
ings had  njt  already  been  initiated 
Tho>e  who  had  escaped  detection  would 
have  been  able  to  return  to  West  Ger- 
many and  to  live  openly  without  fear  cf 
punishment.  This  would  surelj  have  di- 
minished the  incentive  in  other  countries 
to  continue  ihoir  efforts  against  sus- 
pected war  criminals. 

In  ai;  effort  to  prevent  such  an  uncon- 
scionable situation.  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution with  over  120  cosponsors  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Hepre- 
.sentatives  that  Germany  should  extend 
or  p.lxilish  entirely  the  statute.  In  May 
1979.  my  resolution  passed  the  House 
3f  a  vote  of  401  to  0  Undoibtedly,  this 
lent  support  to  these  in  Germany  who 
supported  aboli.shing  the  statute.  Thjse 
who  are  conotrned  about  the  presence 
of  Nad  war  criminals  in  the  United 
States  must  be  watchful  lor  similar  vo- 
tential  iToblems  in  countries  outside  our 
own — in  Europe  in  South  America,  or 
elsewhere— and  they  must  insist  tliat  our 
Government  take  a  fortnright  pasition 
on  the  side  cf  the  effort  for  lustice 

Finally,  they  must  question  past  US 
Government  inaction.  Why  did  the  Im- 
migration Service  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment fail  to  act  on  these  cases  for  more 
than  25  >ears?  Why  were  these  peopl** 
allowed  to  rtmain  in  the  country  unais- 
lurbed  until  public  and  congressional 
outrage  brought  some  response?  How  did 
some  of  thc-^c  ciiminals  become  citizen.^ 
even  though  the  Immigration  Service 
had  information  about  their  Nazi  pasts? 

We  still  do  not  hue  answers  to  'hese 
questions,  although  theories  abound. 
Some  believe  it  v  as  through  corruption 
or  antisemitism.  Others  feel  it  was  sim- 
ple incompetence  Yet  otheis  subscribe  to 
a  more  sinister  conspiracy  theory,  per- 
haps involving  a  Nazi  network  like 
"Odessa  "  Finally,  others  believe  that  in 
the  pervasive  anti-Communist  feeling 
which  marked  our  attitudes  after  World 
War  II.  that  their  Nazi  war  criminal 
backgroiuids  were  overlooked  simply  be- 
cause they  claimed  to  be  anti-Commu- 
nists. 

Perhaps  most  intriguing  is  the  theory 
that  at  least  some  of  these  alleged  Nazis 


were  under  govenunent  protection  and 
that  h.ghly  placed  political  oificials 
might  have  discouraged  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  from  investigating  them 
I  have  discovered  a  deeply  di.vturbmg 
sjries  of  relationships  between  .some  of 
the  alleged  Nazis  and  political  officials 
and  government  agencies. 

Artukovic  had  private  bills  to  grant 
him  citizenship  introduced  by  four  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Trifa  gave  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  one  occa- 
sion in  1955  Several  of  the  alleged  Nazis 
had  contacts  with  the  CTA.  Edgars  Lai- 
penieks  of  San  Diego  worked  for  the 
CIA  Vihs  Hazners  of  Albany.  N.Y . 
worked  for  Radio  IJbcrty  which  for 
many  years  was  funded  by  the  CIA  Bole- 
slavs  Maikovskis  and  several  others  were 
leaders  in  various  Eastern  European 
emigre  groups,  which  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived government  funding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  conducted  an  in- 
qu.ry  into  the  matter  and  i.'^sucd  a  report 
in  May  1978  confirn.ing  the  astounding 
truth — that  more  than  20  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals had  been  hired  by  U.S  Government 
agencies,  inuluding  the  FBI.  CIA.  State 
Department,  and  Department  of  Defense. 
Although  the  report  concluded  tl.al  it 
was  unlikely  that  there  was  any  wide- 
spread conspiracy  by  Federal  agencies  to 
obstruct  investigations  of  these  war  crim- 
inals, the  finding  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  since  the  G\0  did 
not  have  access  to  the  raw  agency  files. 

Sadly,  instances  of  suspicious  govern- 
ment involvement  with  suspected  war 
criminals  continue  even  today. 

As  unbelicvatjle  as  :t  may  seem,  on 
May  1.  1979.  Radio  Free  Europe,  an 
entity  funded  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
broadcast  a  45-minjte  interview  regard- 
ing religion  with  alleged  war  criminal 
Valerian  Trifa.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ju;.tice  Department 
had  initiated  proceedings  in  May  1975 
to  revoke  his  citizenship  irr  concealing 
his  participation  in  war  crimes  when  he 
entered  the  United  States.  My  subse- 
quent investigation  of  tliis  mc'dent  led 
to  an  even  more  incredible  discovery: 
Executive  branch  attempts  to  impede 
my  efforts  to  learn  why  the  broadcast 
was  aired  Paul  Henze.  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  staff  and  its 
liai.son  with  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting — 
RFE's  oversight  agency — repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  undercut  my  investigation. 

According  to  a  secret  transcript  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
meeting  of  August  15.  1979.  which  I  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Henze  characterized  concern 
about  tlie  lYifa  interview  as  ".silly"  and 
stated  flatly  that  it  'certainly  isn't  seri- 
ous from  tne  point  of  view  of  the  White 
House."  Despite  strenuous  protests  from 
several  Board  members.  Mr.  Henze  con- 
tinued in  tile  following  vein; 

L€t  me  state  the  White  House  position 
on  this  issue:  Bishop  Trifa.  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  represents  an  important 
ethnic  group. 

Similar  .statements  were  made  by  Mr 
Henze  at  a  Radio  Free  Europe  Radio 
Liberty  Board  of  Directors  meeting.  He 
also  coincidentally  appeared  in  Mun- 
ich—the location  of  RF— where  he  al- 
legedly minimized  congre.ssional  interest 
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in  the  issue  to  RFE  employees  I!ciize 
materialized  in  Munich  again  during  a 
BIB  authorized  inquiry  of  the  broadcast. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  wrote  to  President  Carter  on 
December  5  and  13.  1979.  an  on  Janu- 
ar>  24.  1980.  and  asked  that  Mr  Henze 
immediately  be  dismissed.  In  response  I 
received  two  totally  unsatisfactory  let- 
ters from  a  staff  member  of  the  Security 
Council  and  no  answer  or  explanation 
ill  all  from  the  President  or  Dr  Brzezin- 
ski.  Members  of  the  press  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  obtauaing  answers  to 
ihtir  questions  on  this  matter  from  the 
White  House.  To  this  date,  Henze  re- 
mains on  the  Security  Council  staff. 

A  second  instance  occurred  in  July  of 
this  year  when  the  Justice  Department 
moved  lo  dismiss  a  denaturalization 
complaint  against  alleged  Nazi  war  crim- 
inal Tscherim  Soobzokov  which  it  orig- 
inally filed  in  December  1379.  The  com- 
plaint had  charged  thnt  Soobzokov  con- 
cealed hLs  membership  in  \arioufc  Nazi 
organizatiorvi,  including  the  Waffen  SS. 
when  he  applied  lor  a  visa  to  enter  the 
United  States.  The  dismis.«al  was  re- 
quired when  certain  documents — a  "V-SO 
personal  data  form  '  and  an  "operations 
memorandum" — ostensibly  showing  that 
Soobzokov  had  disclosed  what  he  v.^is 
charged  witii  coixealing  mvsteriously 
appeared  in  the  CIA  files  and  in  the  de- 
fendant's possession.  Interestingly,  the 
State  Department — the  ageiicy  respon- 
sible for  is-suing  Soobzokov's  vi:>a — ^had 
no  record  m  its  files  of  either  thi.^  so- 
called  '■V-30  pergonal  data  form"  or  the 
"operations  memora.idiim  on  his  case 
purportedly  .sent  from  the  Embassy  in 
Amman — where  Soobzokov  applied  for 
his  visa — to  Wa.shington.  Nor  was  there 
any  record  anywhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment's files  of  any  response  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Amman  in  reply  to  the  opera- 
tions memorandum.  Ther:'  wa.i  also  no 
reco'd  at  the  State  Deijurtment  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  CIA  b>  the  Department  for 
information  based  on  either  the  V-30  or 
the  operations  memorandum  or  any  in- 
dication that  the  agency  responded  to 
such  a  request.  Finallv,  although  the  CIA 
discovered  copies  of  the  V-  30  and  the  op- 
erations memorandum  in  its  fl'es.  wh-^n 
Just'ce  H'^ror'r^'-nt  r"-i- — ■. "-  ir"'  '"•• 
reviewed  the  Agency's  file  on  Soobzokov. 
no  evidence  of  these  materials,  or  the 
disclo.sures  made  on  them,  was  found. 
Given  all  this,  it  is  some  may  conclude 
that  the  CIA  may  have  manufactured 
this  evidence  to  protect  Soobzokov.  long 
rum.ored  to  have  beer,  an  employee  of  the 
Agency.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  case 
would  be  clo.scd  in  such  circumstances. 

COWCLfSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  often  said,  the 
presence  of  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the 
United  States  constitutes  the  unfinished 
business  of  World  War  II. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  should  let  the  matter  die.  that  we 
should  not  pursue  those  who  committed 
war  crimes  and  those  who  protected 
them.  To  have  among  us  in  this  country 
those  who  massacrid  innocents  is  to 
brutalize  ourselves.  To  let  thern  remain 
leaves  forever  unanswered  the  cries  of 
their  victims. 

I  ask  your  continued  support  in  the 
effort  for  justice. 


A  Justice  Depaifnem  summary  of  ail 
Nazi  war  criminal  cases  now  in  litigation 
follows : 

I  Office    of    Special    Investigations,    Crtmlnal 

Division.  U..S.  Department  of  Jostice) 

Digest  of   Cases   in   Litiotion 

November  26,  1980 

DEN.ATVRALIZATIOK    CASES 

1.  Fedorenko.  Feodor 

Case  pending-  T.'.s.  Supreme  Court;  Case 
No    79-5602 

Date  fUed.  August  l.f.  1977  (US.  District 
VovrX.  S.D   Florida  Ft.  Lauderdale  Dlrtslcn). 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  .September  17, 
1907.  Slvasch.  U'<ralne. 

Entr\-  date:  November  3  1949,  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immiijrailon  status:  Np-turallzed  April  23. 
1970  Oy  tlie  Superior  Court  of  New  Haven 
C.mnty.  Connecticut. 

Summary  of  allegation;  Defendnnt  mls- 
r-preseuted  hi.--  wartime  service  ao  an  armed 
guard  at  the  "ireblinka  concentrailon  camp 
111  Poland  during  the  years  1942-43.  and  his 
.jmiiilss'on  of  atrocities  against  prisoners 

Progress  to  daie;  On  July  25.  1978,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Distrioi 
of  Ploritla  mtercd  Judgment  In  favor  of  de- 
fendant. Tlie  court  concluded  that  he  had 
served  a.s  an  armed  guard  at  Trtbllnka  (as 
admitted  by  defendant)  and  that  he  h.-vd  lied 
about  his  wartime  activities  when  he  applied 
for  u  visa  to  come  to  the  United  State.'.  The 
court  found,  liowever  that  defendant's  serv- 
lic  at  Trebllnka  was  Involuntary,  The  court 
alEj  concluded  that  the  goverr.ment  had  n.ji 
prove.i  that  defendant  had  committed  war 
crimen  at  Treb'ilnka.  In  light  of  these  find- 
ings the  court  lield  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
defendants  (iei:ep:lon  was  not  "material" 
within  the  mcaninp;  of  8  U  S  C.  .;  i451(ai. 
In  audition,  the  .curt  ruled  that  even  if  It 
;-.ad  fov.nd  that  defendant  had  willfully  con- 
cealed material  facts,  "equitable  and  miri- 
crating  circumstances" — primarily  the  iincon- 
troverted  evidence  that  he  had  been  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  since  his  arrival — required 
that"" defendant  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
cltlzenrhlp. 

On  June  28.  1979.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
per.ls  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed.  The 
Court  of  .'Vppeals  held  that  the  District  Coi  rt 
had  applied  an  inccrrect  test  of  "material- 
ity. '  .ind  that  applying  tho  proper  test  to 
'he  evidence  revealed  that  Tedorenko's  mls- 
represe!i!.atlcns  had  In  fact  been  mater'al. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  farther  ruled  that 
the  District  Court  erred  as  a  matter  of  la'v  in 
concl'idinp  that  It  had  authority  to  enter  a 
Judgment  for  defendant  "ia.sed  upon  equit- 
able considerations.  The  Court  of  Appeals  di- 
-eced  the  District  Court  to  cancel  defend - 
"t's  certlficare  of  naturalization. 

On  February  19.  1980.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
'  oirt  eran'ed  Feiorenko's  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  Tl-ie  Attorney  General  argue-1 
the  case  for  the  United  States  on  October  15. 
I98C.  and  the  Court  now  ha=  the  care  under 
advisement. 

2.  Osidarh    Wolodt/viir 

Ca.=-e  pending:  U.S.  District  Cou.-t.  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania;  Civil  Action  No. 
•'P-4212 

Date  filed:  Novemlier  20.  1979 

Date  and  piace  of  birth:  July  12,  1904. 
Wetllna,  Gallcla.  Poland 

Entry  date:  J-.Uy  29.  1949.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948 

Immigration  status-  Naturalized  August  7, 
1963  by  U  S.  District  Court,  EO   Pa. 

Summary  of  allegation:  Defendant  mis- 
represented his  wartime  service  as  Com- 
mandant in  the  Ukrainian  Police  In  Rawa- 
Ruska,  Ukraine  and  his  Involvement  in  the 
persecution  and  murder  of  unarmed  Jewish 
civilians  (specifically,  his  participation,  di- 
rectly and  through  subordinates.  In  the 
roundup  and  transport  to  extermination 
sites  of  Je-Aish  civilians  residing  in  Rawa- 
Ruskai 


Progress  to  dite:  Trial  was  held  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1980.  in  Piiilade'.- 
pnla.  The  trial  ludge  heard  hnal  arg.iments 
on  November  17.  .980.  and  stated  i.iat  he 
would  Issue  ludgmeat  within  ao  days, 
3   Linnas,  Kcrl 

Case  pending :  U  S.  District  Court,  ED  N,Y,. 
Civil  Action  No   73  C  2966. 

Date  aied:  No-.ember  29.  1970. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  August  6,  1919. 
Tartu.  Estonia. 

Entry  dau  -  August  17.  !951.  under  the 
Displaced  Pe.\§or^  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 

Immigration  status.  Naturalized  Pebru- 
ar;-  6.  1960  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  at  SufToik  County, 

Summary  of  allegation:  Delenaan-.  com- 
manded or  was  a  member  of  the  security 
forces  of  a  concentration  camp  at  Tartu, 
t'stonia,  from  1941  to  1943  where  lie  super- 
vl!--fd  and  participated  in  the  phys  cal  abuse 
and  execution  of  civilian  prisoners  He  mis- 
represented his  activities  during  this  period 
.vhen  applying  for  entry  to  the  United  States 
and  later  when  applying  for  naturalization 
as  a  United  States  citizen. 

Progress  ;o  date:  Two  motions  to  compel 
defendant  to  answer  inerrogaiorles  have 
been  made  by  the  government  Both  of  these 
motions  were  granted  by  the  District  Court. 
In  def.-ince  of  the  second  court  order.  De- 
fendant has  refused  to  reply  to  the  Govern- 
ment'."; Interrogatories,  continuing  to  inrc'se 
r.  claimed  Fifth  Amendment  prtv:let;e  after 
the  court  h?d  ruled  that  the  privilege  is 
mappiuable  to  these  in; erroga lories.  Rule 
37  sanctions  were  subsequently  sought  by 
th?  government,  Tliese  .';anct:cns  were 
granted  by  the  court,  which  orde.ed  that 
the  facts  as  alleged  by  the  goveriimcin  are 
to  be  deemed  estaol;shed  beyond  a  reason- 
able dO'ibi  unless  defendant  offers  evidence 
to  the  contrary  at  trl.-'.I,  The  irla!  in  this 
case,  originally  scheduK-d  for  December  15. 
:330.  Is  now  adjourned  sine  die  pending 
tlepositions  in  Est<jnia.  Ey  court  order,  de- 
i"ndsnt  must  pay  hi;:  own  expenses  in  at- 
tending thete  depositions, 

4.  Ko::'y,  Bohdan 

Case  pendlnc:  ,U.S  District  Cotirt,  S.D. 
F'.a     CivU  Action  No  79-6640-CrV-JCP. 

Date  filed:  October  20   1979. 

Date  and  place  of  birth  February  23.  1923, 
Pukasiwcl.  tJkraine. 

Entry  date:  December  17  1949.  under  the 
Displaced  Perseus  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  status:  Naturalised  Febru- 
ary y.  1956  b^  the  Supreme  Court  State  of 
New  York,  at  Ctica 

Summary  of  allegation:  During  the  pe- 
riod 1942-1944.  Defendant  servod  as  a 
ITtrainlPn  policeman  stationed  in  Lysiec. 
Uk;-al;ie.  and  partlcipa'ed  in  the  murders 
of  unarmed  clviMarf  He  Cj  iccaled  therr 
facts  when  applying  for  en-..ry  and  naturali- 
zation 

Progress  to  dat= :  Defendant  and  several 
witnesses  have  been  deposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. DeposltloiiS  of  additional  wit- 
ne.-scs  in  Poland  and  elsewhere  will  be  lAken 
iu  the  ccnimg  months. 

5    Dercccz,  .Mi<  hael 

Ca^e  pending:  US.  District  Court.  EX). 
NY;  Case  No.  80  Civ.  1854. 

Dale  filed:  July  7.  1930. 

D:,t«  and  place  of  birth:  February  22.  1909. 
Zheldec.  Ukraine. 

Entr-  date:  May  18.  1949.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948 

Immigration  status  Nat.irallzed  Novem- 
ber n.  1954  by  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
ED  N  Y. 

Summary  of  allegation:  Prom  SeptemlH;r. 
1941  through  August.  1943.  defendant  was 
a  uniformed  police  officer  in  tne  Ukrainian 
Police  Command  :n  L.'ov.  Ukraine,  and  was 
stationed  In  Nazi -occupied  Jaryzow-Nawy. 
Uk.-^lne.  D?fendant  actively  participated  in 
*>eatlngs  and  pjrecutions  of  unarmed  Jewish 
clTlll&ns  In  Jaryzow-Nowy.  He  concealed  and 
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misreprescrited    thwo    facts   whea    applying 
ftjr  entry  pnd  for  nftturBll!»tlon. 

Prop-ess  to  date     Case  Is  la  the  discovery 
phase   tHposlHi>ns  are  coi.tlnulng. 
6   Truris   Arr.olda 
Cwe  pendln?    U.S.  DJBlrlrt  Court,  KD.  P»  : 
rtvll  Actlor\  No   RO  2331 
Da»»>  il.ed    Juno  20.  1980 
Dt»t»-    -Hid    place    of    bif.h      Sepleinber    20. 
•.909,  Vulka   La^vlB 

Entiv  dite  Ar.til  iT.  1361.  under  the  Dls- 
nluced  Persons  Act  (t  1848.  as  nmended 

Immigration  stains.  Natun  Hwd  Decem- 
ber 18  U.VT  by  the  US.  District  Court. 
EDPr.    B    PhlMdelphlft. 

Summary  ..f  a'.lepatlon;  Boiwcen  July  11(41 
and  November  I9^•3.  Defendant  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I  atvlan  Auxiliary  Security  J"oll?t 
an   orRanl^atlon    wM.  h    part!i-lp.»i<.-d    in    the 
persecution  of  latvlati  Jews    Delendan*-  per 
sonallv    p.«sisted     Ir     such     j>er?.erutlon     bv 
Buardlr.K    and    ibus.iig     -UiUans      Between 
approxiroatelv    OctoV^r     I34C    and     October 
1944.   DefenJant   held   tnc   Oermaii    Schut/. 
stanel      (SS»      raj.k      of      Haupisctiarfuhrci 
(Master    Sersean- 1 ,    and    served    with    '.ht 
Slcliern?llS(.oa:'el   uSecurlty  Pollrt).  and  th-r 
Slcherheltsdlenst  .or  SL>  iSecarl'y  Service  o' 
the  33|).  which  organizations  partl<!pnica 
m  tl.e  persecution  of  Latvian  Jfws 

J>roK'et-s  tc  date  DefendaTs  answer  w»s 
•^led  on  Julv  l;'.  ISBO  M  hla  depoaltion  on 
Scp'embe-  22  198).  defeiOat.t  r.;fust^  to 
answer  anv  qiiestions  InvoklnK  a  claimed 
privilege  ntiJer  'he  fifth  A-Tiendmen'..  On 
fxtober  31  1980  the  government  tiled  i 
motion  to  compel  defendant  t..  answf  ques- 
tions The  parties  Br<  riirrcatly  awaiting  a 
decision  oy  the  court 

7  Demfnnjuk.  Jo'tn 
case    perdlnj,:    US     District    Court     ND 
Ohio  (ClevclRnJ):  Clvr  Action  No  CT7-923 
Daio  filed    August  26  1977. 
Date  and  p'f^e  of  birth    April  3.  1920   Dah 
Macharen^l.  I'krulne 

Enlrv  date  Fehruan,  9  I»52  under  tht 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  a-  ameuced 

Immlgr.it  i,.r'  si  at  as:  N«turalr^ed  Novem- 
ber 14,  I'tjH  by  the  U.S.  District  Court,  N.D 
Ohio. 

Surotiiaty  o'  aKegaMon:  ixfendanl.  while 
einploved  as  .i  i;i  Iforined  Ruard  with  the 
Oerniiin  SS  at  t.'f  Na/!  ileath  canip?.  at 
Soblbor  arid  Treb'.Hika,  Poand  In  .04.:  and 
liU3.  a.sslsted  In  the  ex'ernunHtlon  of  lliou- 
sands  jf  JewUh  civll.ans  Uf  f«  i  dant  '.peratr.l 
the  i:a.s  chambers  at  TrebllnRft  and  abust-d 
ar.d  persfcuted  Jewlfih  pris'it.er"  and  liir:.r- 
ers.  Defendant  D\!s'-oprcsented  his  Uacl- - 
ground  la  applying  for  entrv  am'  niilurallza- 
tlon. 

Progress  to  date  C;-.se  has  been  set  for  trial 
on  February  3.  1980. 

<r    KttiTys.  Livdai 
rat.e  pending-  VS  Oismct  Court.  N.DIU  . 
i;ivll  Action  No  80  C  430? 
Date  tiled:  Aukus'  '  »,  1980 
Date  and  place  of  birth:  December  24.  1920, 
Svlllonvs.  LI'huaiita 

Entry  date  May  28.  1949.  under  the  Ols- 
pla-ca  Persons  Act  c,f  1918 

Immlgratlot.  status:  Na'iira'l.'*rt  Julj  1*5 
1957  ly  th"-  US    Dlslric.  Cjurv  N  D  111 

Sumnmry  of  a:iega*'on:  Froir  1942  to  1944 
defcndf.nt  se.-ved  with  the  SS  huxillar^-  (Uard 
iinl'!  (SS  WachmannsthnM>  at  Traw  Ick-i 
Poland,  the  SS  Commando  LtipUn.  and  'he  SS 
foiced  laljor  camp  ir  Treblinka.  Poland, 
where  thousands  of  Jev/lsh  civilian  prisoners 
were  murdered  by  the  SS  Warhmanuw^hafi 
Defendanr  concealed  ihe»e  lacts  In  applying 
for  enlrv  and  for  nnturallzntlon 

Progresji  to  date:  Defetidant's  time  to  an- 
..we,-  ^he  complaint  ba-j  lieen  extended  p'vid- 
Ing  appointment  of  counsel 

0.  Kovalrhuk   Srrg, 

Case  pending:  US  District  Court  ED  Pa.; 
Civil  A(tlon  No.  77    118. 

Date  aied:  January  13.  1977. 


Date  and  place  of  birth:  March  15.  r.>20. 
Kremlanec,  Poland 

Entry  date:  February  2.  1B50.  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 

Immigration  status:  Naturalized  on  No- 
vember .10,  1960  by  the  VS.  Dlbtrlct  Court. 
ED  Pa 

.S'lmniary  of  allegations  Defendant  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Nazi -controlled  Ukrarilan 
Police  In  Luhoml.  Poland  during  the  years 
1941  and  1942  While  <<ervlng  In  this  capacity, 
defendant  participated  in  persecution  and 
the  commission  of  crimes  or  atrocities  against 
civilians  Defendant  .lonoealcd  these  facts  In 
upplving  for  entrv  and  for  naturalization 

Progreiw  to  date:  The  District  Court  has 
upheld  Defendant's  "-lalmed  privilege  under 
the  Fl'tv-  Amendrnent  to  refuse  to  answer  the 
Ooveriiment'j  queR:.lons  concern 'ng  Ms  ac- 
Mvltles  during  World  War  II  Defendant  has 
been  ordered,  howeve-.  to  an.<wer  all  ques- 
tions corucrnim;  l>oth  his  cn'r-.'  Into  the  U  S 
and  his  naturalization  proceedings  Defend- 
ant subscvjuently  refu>ecj  Ui  answer  one  of 
the  g.jvernment  s  Interrogiitoilts:  the  Court, 
•  ip<n  motion.  order»^  difendani  '.o  answer 
Depositions  of  witnesses  Including  two  who 
live  Ir.  Lsracl,  have  been  tAken  and  dep<js! 
tions  of  several  other  witnesses  are  presently 
scheduled  l)  be  taken  during  Detemher.  198(1 
and  .Taiiuar,-  1981  A  status  conference  will 
be  held  on  February  5.  1981,  at  which  time  a 
Irlai  date  wilt  he  set 

to    Kowul-liuk.  Myknla 

Case  pending  U  -S.  Dlst-ict  Court.  E  D.Pa  . 
CiUl  Action  No    T:    11» 

Date  hied    January  13,  1977. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  December  lb 
1B2&.  Kr.>m<aiicc.   Poland 

Entry  date  May  9,  19S0.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Perse  n^  .4.  t  of  1943 

iDimlgi-ation  s(at'i>:  Nat'irallzed  N.ivem- 
ber  29.  1960  by  the  US  District  Court. 
ED  Pa 

-Sutnina'y  of  allegation^  Defendant  served 
a&  a  ineml>cr  of  the  Nazi-controlled  Ukrain- 
ian r*oilce  In  Lubom:.  Poland,  during  ihe 
yearb  l.m  and  194i  While  serving  ii;  this 
rapacllv  defendant  partlclpnted  In  persetu- 
tlon  and  'he  commission  of  crimes  or  atroci- 
ties against  civilians  Defendunt  concealed 
these  facts  In  appHlng  lor  e-ilrv  and  for 
naturalization 

Progress  to  date:  T!ie  District  Court  has 
ui  held  Defendants  claimed  privilege  under 
the  Fifth  Ameiidmeni  to  refuse  to  an.swer 
the  Oove-nment  i  qwebtlons  concernln;:  hi' 
activities  during  World  War  II  Defendan: 
has  been  ordered,  however,  to  answer  alt 
questiotiii  concerning  b<jth  hir  entry  into  the 
U.S.  and  his  na'u'-nlizatlon  proceedings  De- 
fendant subsequently  refu.se<<  to  ait&wer  or.e 
of  the  governments  Interrogatories,  the 
Court,  upon  motion,  ordered  defendant  to 
answer.  Depo-^ltlon.s  of  wltnessej.  including' 
two  who  llv«  In  I-rael.  have  been  taken,  and 
depositions  of  .several  other  witnesses  are 
presently  "scheduled  to  be  taken  durInK 
December  1980  and  January  1981  A  status 
conierence  will  be  .leid  oti  february  6  1981. 
at  which  time  a  trial  daie  will  be  set 
//   Maikonkis.  Bole-^lavi 

Case  pending:  Immigration  Court.  New 
Y  irk  Clt>.  Flic  No   A8  194  566 

Date  filed:  December  20.  197H 

Da'.e  and  place  of  blrto.  January  21.  1904. 
.Nfeslerl   Rezekne  District.  lAtvia. 

Eiitr;,  date:  December  22,  1951,  under  'he 
Displaced   Persons  Act  of   1948.  as  amended 

Imnilgrailoti  status.  Permanent  resident 

.Siin.insiry  of  al.egatlons:  During  World 
War  II,  defendant  was  employed  as  chief  of 
the  Second  Police  Precinct  In  Re;rekne.  Lat- 
via. As  chief  of  pcllce.  defendant  partlcl- 
pa'.ed  In  assaults  upon  and  murders  of  Lat- 
vian Jews,  Including  arrests  and  execution 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Audrlnl.  Latvia,  and 
the  burning  of  'he  village.  Defendant  also 
ordered  the  roundlng-up  of  all  Oypsles  in 
his  police  precinct 


Progress  to  date  Deportation  hearings 
werf  held  In  Oc'ober  and  December  of  1977 
Defendant  refused  to  testify  at  the  hearings, 
invoking  a  claimed  privilege  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  The  Immigration  Judge  up- 
held the  privilege,  but  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  Dl.«trlct  of  New  York 
ruled  on  March  10,  1978  that  defendan' 
could  not  assert  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
directed  him  to  answer  Tht^  -  ilin^  was  up- 
held by  the  Second  Clrcul*  Cou'-t  of  Ap- 
peals on  September  13.  1978. 

In  April,  1978.  the  government  sought  an 
order  from  the  Itiimlgratloi:  Court  permit- 
ting the  taking  of  depositions  uf  witnesses 
In  Latvia  The  Imnilgratlon  Judge  denied 
the  government  B  motion  on  the  bails  that 
fair  depositions  could  not  be  taken  In  the 
CSSR  The  go\ernmeiit  appealed  this  rul- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  on 
Mft'-ch  19,  1980  Oral  argument  was  h;ld  be- 
fore the  BIA  on  June  18,  1980,  and  the 
Board  has  had  the  dt'clslon  under  advise- 
ment since  then  The  government  will  pre- 
sent the  remainder  of  lis  case  In  the  de- 
portation proceeding  after  the  Board  di  ric'cs 
whether  the  Government  can  take  the 
depositions 

12.  Tri/a,  Valerian 

Case  pending:  Immigration  Court,  Detroit: 
File  No    A7  819  J96 

D.-ite  f.Ied    October  29,  1J10. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  June  38.  1B!4. 
''ran.sylvania,  Romania 

Entry  date:  July  17.  1960.  under  the  DIb- 
pla.  ed  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  sta'us-  Naturalized  May  13, 
1957  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  Jackson 
County.  Michigan,  at  Jacks<)n  Denatural- 
ized, pursuant  to  a  consent  Judgment  on 
September  ?  1980  by  the  L'lilted  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Easteri;  District  of  Michi- 
gan 

Summary  of  allegation:  During  World  War 
II,  Archbishop  Trlfa  served  In  Romania  as  a 
member  of  the  fasct.'it  "Iron  Guard."  and  as 
president  of  the  National  Unlot.  of  Roman- 
Ian  Christian  Students  Defendant  aUc 
served  as  editor  of  the  newspaper  I.IBER- 
TATEA,  which  openly  Identified  itself  with 
the  Iron  Guard  and  which  advocated  ll» 
an:|-Semltlc  policies  From  1936  to  1941.  De- 
fendant advocated  the  persecution  of  the 
Jew«  of  Romania,  and  aligned  the  National 
Unl'in  of  Romanian  Christian  Students  with 
the  polities  and  politics  of  the  Iron  OuarU 
Or.  January  20,  1941,  ho  Issued  a  manifesto 
which  advocated  the  replacement  of  all 
"Judah-like  Masons"  In  the  government  and 
the  estubllshment  of  an  "Ircn  Guard"  gov- 
ernment, and  In  consequence,  a  rebellion 
took  place  In  which  hundreds  of  Innocen' 
civilians  were  killed  As  an  Iron  Guard  mem- 
t>er,  defendant  »  as  given  sanctuary,  protec- 
tion and  care  by  the  German  SS  In  Ro.Tianla 
and  In  Germany  from  January  1941  until 
Augusi  1944 

Progress  to  date:  Defendant  consented  to 
denaturalization  on  September  3.  I98C  and 
his  certificate  of  nalu.allzatlon  was  there- 
upon cancelled  by  the  tj  s  District  Court  .'or 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  The  Rov- 
ernments  Order  to  Show  Cause  ca.se  was 
filed  in  Immigration  Court  of  October  30. 
1980 

Defendant  filed  an  appeal  of  the  consent 
judgment  revoking  hl.s  citizenship  on  Octo- 
Ijer  .31.  1980  On  November  !8.  1980.  the  Im- 
mluration  Judge  stayed  proceedings  'n  the 
deportation  ca!;e  until  defendant  s  appeal  of 
the  ton.sent  Judgment  Is  decided  We  are  now 
preparing  a  responie  'c  the  notice  of  appeal 
13    Artukovic,  Andrlja 

Ca.«e  pending:  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals, File  No   A7  095  961 

D*te  and  place  of  birth  November  29. 
1893,  Klob  ik.  Hen-egovlna  (now  Yugoslavlai 

Enlr>  date  July  16,  1948  as  tem.porary 
visitor  for  pleasure,  under  'he  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Art  of  1952 

Immigration  status    O.erstayed  visitor 


ncrcmhrr  .?,   1980 
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.Summary  of  allegation:  Defendant  was 
Mu.;.'-;er  of  the  Interior  and  .Minister  of 
Justice  of  the  Nazi  "Independent  Slate  of 
CrciHtla  ■  In  that  capacity  he  signed  decrees 
authorizing  executions  and  persecution  and 
had  direct  complicity  In  massacres  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews    Serbs.  Gypsie.'-    and  others 

I>ri'>;rcss  to  date:  An  order  of  deportation 
has  been  outstanding  af,'alnst  Defendant 
sln-c  r.'.SI  In  l',<53.  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  upheld  the  order  and  specifi- 
cally found  that  Artukovic  was  responsible 
for  the  mass  persecution  of  Jews  In  1959, 
however  defendant  was  granted  withhold- 
ing of  deportatlo::,  piirsuant  to  5  243ih)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .\ct  of  1952 
8  U.S.C.  5  1253ihi  upon  a  determlnailon  hv 
an  INS  Special  Inquiry  Officer  that  Defend- 
ant's deportation  to  Yugoslavia  would  sub- 
ject him  to  "physical  persecution  '  Subse- 
quent attempts  to  obtain  a  travel  document 
for  deportation  to  some  other  country  were 
unsuccessful,  as  was  an  INS  effort  to  have 
the  §243(hl  stay  rescinded 

In  1978,  Congress  amended  Section  243(h) 
to  make  It  unavailable  to  those  who  haa 
taken  part  In  persecution  under  the  Nazi  re- 
gimes of  Europe  (PL  95-549,  92  Stat  20B5 ) 
In  October  1979,  the  Government  moved  the 
ImmlgrBtlo-\  Judge  to  reconsider  the  !  243  ih  i 
order  withholding  deportation  In  January 
Of  1980,  this  motion  was  denied  for  lark  o; 
Jurisdiction,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Immi^;ra- 
tlon  Judge  that  Jurisdiction  was  In  the  Boara 
of  Immigration  AppeaLs  A  motion  was  iilea 
wrtth  the  BIA  on  March  7.  1980,  and  argu- 
ment was  heard  by  the  Board  on  July  23. 
1980.  The  parties  are  presently  awaiting  tne 
Board's  decision  In  this  case 
f<  Paskevicius.  Meets  [a/k  a  M:ke  Pasker) 
Case  pending:  LT  S  Immigration  Court. 
Miami,  Florida:  File  No  A7  497  596. 
Date  tiled:  June  24,  1980 
Date  and  place  of  birth:  September  26. 
1901,  Ukmerge,  Lithuania 

Entry  date:  June  15,  1950.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948 

Immigration  status:  Naturalized  Septem- 
ber 4.  1962  Denaturalized,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
sent Judgment,  on  August  23.  1979  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California. 

Summary  of  allegation:  While  serving  in 
the  Llthi'anlan  Security  Police  from  1941  to 
1<»44.  Defendant  participated  In  the  murder, 
beating,  extermination  of  Jews  and  other 
Lithuanian   and    Russian   civilians 

Progress  to  date:  A  complaint  seeking  the 
revocation  of  defendant's  citizenship  was 
filed  by  the  government  on  January  17  197/ 
Defendant  subsequently  co'isented  to  a 
Judgment  revoking  his  cltlzensh.p  and  on 
August  23,  1979,  the  US  District  Court  for 
the  Central  District  of  California  (Los 
Angeles)  revoked  the  defendant's  citizenship 
In  consenting  to  this  Judgment,  defendant 
stipulated  that  he  wlliru..y  and  Intentionally 
misrepresented  facts  to  U  S  officials  concern- 
ing his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian 
Security   Police   from    1941    to    1944 

On  June  24,  1980.  the  government  filed  an 
Order  to  Show  Cause  seeking'  defendant  s  de- 
portation The  ImmlgriiiloM  Judge  ordered 
that  physical  and  mental  examinations  of  the 
Defendant  be  conducted  by  a  cmrt -appoint- 
ed doctor  to  determine  if  delendimt  is  com- 
petent to  stand  trial  Tlie  examinations  have 
been  conducted,  and  a  decision  a.s  to  the  de- 
fendant's competency  Is  pending  before  the 
Court  The  government  has  sought  an  addi- 
tional examination  by  a  government-ap- 
pointed doctor,  and  this  request  is  still  pend- 
ing The  government  also  has  moved  for  tn 
order  directing  the  taking  of  depositions  of 
foreign  witnesses  The  Court  ha.s  reserved 
decision  on  this  motion  pending  a  decision 
as  to  defendant's  competency 

15    Drtlais    Harhs 

Case  pending  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. File  No    AT  92.S  I.')9 


Ehite  filed  Order  to  Show  Cause  filed  with 
the  Immigration  Court,  Baltimore  on  October 
;     1978 

Date  and  place  of  birth.  June  27,  191 1, 
Latvia 

Entry  date:  December  20,  1950,  under  the 
Di.'-placed  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
Inmilgratlcn  status:  Permanent  resident 
Summary  of  allegatlmi:  From  1941  to  1943, 
defendant  participated  In  assaults  and 
murders  of  unarmed  civilians,  primarily 
Jews,  in  Latvia  From  1943  defendant  served 
In  the  Latvian  Legion  In  1950  when  apply- 
ing for  admi.sslon  to  the  US.  defendant 
falsely  swore  that  he  had  not  advocated  or 
assisicd  in  the  persecution  of  any  person  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 

Progress     to    date:     Deportation     hearings 
were  held  during  January  and  February,  1979 
At   these  hearings,  defendant  admitted  that 
he  had  concealed  his  service  during  the  war 
In   the  Latvian   Legion    Evidence  of  persecu- 
tion   was    prefented     In    February    1980.    the 
Immigration    Judge    ruled    in    favor    of    de- 
fendant   and   refused   to  order  his  deporta- 
tion    The   court    held   that    the   government 
had  failed  to  prove  by  clear,  convincing    and 
unequivocal  evidence  that  defendant  had  en- 
gaged    In     persecution      The     court     further 
foimd   that    defendants   admitted   mlsrepre- 
sentatlnns  were  not   "material  "  The  go\ern- 
ment  appealed  this  decision  to  the  Board  of 
lininigratlun    Appeals,    and    the    appeal    was 
argued   before  the  Board  on   August   4.    1980 
The    parties    are   currently    awaiting    a    deci- 
sion by  the  BIA  on  the  Government  s  appeal 
Id    Kaminska.'!,  BroUiUS 
Case    pending:    Immigration    Court.    Hart- 
ford. Connecticut:   File  No    A6  659  477 
Date  tiled     October  13,  1976 
Date  and  place  of  birth     October  15    1903. 
Krazlal,  Llthuanl:i 

Entry  date  May  7.  1947,  under  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1918,  as  amended 

Immigration  status  Resident  alien 
S'mmarv  of  aiieeatlon  Detendent  par- 
ticipated In  the  shooting  o;  approxlmatelv 
20D  Jews  In  Lithuania  In  August  1941.  and 
the  selection  of  approximately  400  Jews  for 
exerutlon  at  another  location  In  Julv  or 
August  of  1941 

Progre'^s  to  date:  Defendant  wa.s  exam- 
ined by  a  Government -appointed  doctor,  whc 
concluded  thit  Defendant's  111  health  pre- 
cltided  his  participation  in  deportation  pro- 
ceedings The  defense  has  moved  to  dismiss 
the  case  on  the  grounds  of  defendant's  In- 
competency, and  the  Government  has  moved 
lo  ad'ourn  Indefinitely  with  periodic  moni- 
toring of  defendant's  condition  Both  of 
these  motions  are  currently  pending  before 
the  Immigration  Judge 

17  Ha^TUTs.  Viht 
Ca-se  pending     Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. File  No    AlO  305  336 

Date  filed  Defendant  wa-s  served  with  an 
Order  to  Show  Cause  on  January  28,  1977 

Date  and  place  of  birth  July  23.  1905, 
Laf.la 

Entry  da'e  Augu.st  23,  1956,  under  the 
Re'fugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  as  amended 
Immlgra'ljn  .status  Permanent  re-sldent 
.Summary  of  allegation  As  an  officer  in  .he 
Latvian  Self  Defe.i.se  Gorup  and  later  the 
Schutzmannschaft .  a  police  organl7.atlon 
under  German  supervision  and  control. 
defendant  directed  and  participated  In  the 
arrests  and  beatings  of  Jews,  and  in  their 
internment    m   ghettos  of  Riga,   Latvia 

Progress  to  date:  Deportation  hearings 
commenced  on  October  25,  I9T7,  and  con- 
tinued on  various  dates  until  their  conclu- 
sion on  May  18,  1979  On  February  27  1980, 
the  ImmlgT-ation  Judge  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings, concluding  that  the  governments 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  p.-iive  defendant's 
deportablllty  Tlie  Government  appealed  this 
decision  to  the  Board  of  Tmmlpratton  Appeals 
on  March  5  1980  and  oral  argument  before 
the   Board    was   held   on   September   4     1960 


The  parties  are  rurrently  awaiting  a  decision 
by  the  BIA  i:.  this  case 


PRECEDENCE   OF   SPECIAL   ORDERS 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  that  the  special  order 
rreviously  granted  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ■  Mr  Boland  •  and 
me  for  1  hour  'oe  permitted  to  precede 
other  special  ordens  on  today  s  .schedule 
This  i.s  a  special  order  eulogizing  the  late 
former  Speaker.  John  W  McCormack. 
and  all  Members  are  mviied  to  partici- 
pate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  o!  the  genlie- 
nian  from  Massachusetts" 

There  was  no  objection 


GENER.AL  LEAV'E 


Mr  P.A.NETTA,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
■unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
.may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
mcljde  extraneoas  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  'Mr 
Cotter ' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  ir.e  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California^ 

There  ■was  no  objection 


.'   1840 
SPEAKER   JOHN   W,   McCORMACK 

Tlie     SPEAKER     pro     tempore       Mr 

Natcher  ' ,  Under  a  previous  order  of  t.he 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  'Mr  MoAKLEY  '  IS  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

CLNFFM.     LF.^Vt 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  general  leave  to  revise  and 
txtend  the.r  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  this 
s;:ecial  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
congressional  delegation  Mr  Boland 
and  I  have  obtained  this  special  order  to 
enable  our  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
former  speaker  John  W  McCormack 

John  McCormack  died  on  November 
22.  the  same  dpte  on  which  another 
great  son  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts died  17  years  ago 

John  McCormack  was  my  Congress- 
man for  42  years  ind  my  constituent  for 
8  years.  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his 
passing  and.  with  all  of  John  McCor- 
mack's  friends  and  neighbors.  I  feel  a 
real  sense  of  personal  loss 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  and  com- 
pelling virtues.  His  loyalty  to  this  House, 
to  his  party,  and  to  his  church  are 
legendarvv  But  the  center  of  his  life  was 
his  devoted  wife  Harriet  The  story  is 
told,  and  it  is  true  that  from  the  day 
they  were  marned  in  1920  until  her 
death  m  1971  at  the  age  of  87.  John  and 
Harriet  McCormack  never  failed  to  have 
dinner  together  a  single  night  in  all 
their  b\  years  together 


UMI 
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Indeed  when  Harriet  was  hospital l/ed 
for  nearly  a  year  to  fare  a  linKerinn 
death,  John  McC'omiark  movtxl  into  the 
hospital  room  next  door  so  they  could 
.spend  htr  la.st  year  together  Today, 
after  9  years  alone,  John  is  reunited  with 
Harriet  in  St  Joseph  Cemetery  In  West 
Roxbury 

That  tiiey  are.  indeed,  together  at  last 
is  somelhinK  that  John  MrCormack.  a 
devoutly  religious  man,  never  once  ques- 
tlone<l  or  never  once  doubted. 

Although  many  could  fairly  disagree 
with  some  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
Congress  and  some  of  Its  traditions, 
f.nne  rould  question  the  sincerity  of  that 
I')'.  ,ilty  A  few  years  ago,  I  received  a 
.  >>i>v  of  a  prospectus  GSA  had  submitted 
'o  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  Its 
approval 

It  outlined  remodeling  to  be  done  at 
the  Joiin  W  McCormack  Federal  Cou'^- 
house  where,  a-s  former  SpeniC'T,  t-e 
maintained  a  small  ofBce  .\s  a  ro'ir'es.y 
I  sent  him  ii  copy  of  the  prospectus  uiio 
(usked  him  if  he  had  iny  T'-mjup'  '*,  ir. 
coruiection  with  the  remodeling,  that  ne 
would  like  me  to  pass  on  uj  the  com- 
mittee By  return  mail  I  received  a 
handwritten  note  sr.vlnti.  "Whatever 
Bizz  Johnson  wanto  to  do  is  fine  with 
me  " 

The  j)ersonal  integrity  of  John 
McCormack  was  questioned  only  once 
in  his  hf€  and  the  experience  was  dev- 
astating for  A  man  who  assumed  that 
to  be  hGne5t  was  its  own  proof  He  died 
with^u.  ever  owning  property.  As  a 
fr^shn-.au  Congressman  he  and  Harriet 
hS"  rented  a  small  apartment  in  the 
W  'shington  Hotel  and  still  lived  in  the 
same  suite  when  he  retired  after  42 
years  in  Congress  In  Boston,  they 
-ented  an  apartment  on  Columbia  Road 
from  their  marriage  in  1920  until  Har- 
riets death  in  1971.  when  he  moved  to 
another  small  apartment  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 

John  McCormacks  career  spans  a 
long  history  He  was  bom  in  1891 — 
when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  President. 
He  was  first  elected  to  public  office  in 
1920,  as  a  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1917  and  1918. 
which  he  resigned  to  serve  in  the  First 
World  WiiT.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1928  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and 
served  in  the  last  few  months  of  the 
administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  He 
was  first  elected  majority  leader  in  1940 
and  bwame  Speaker  following  the  death 
of  Sam  Raybun;  in  1962 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  beginnings 
who  never  forgot  his  roots  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Irish  immierants  who.  on 
both  sides  of  his  familv.  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  18'tO's.  He  was  born  in 
South  Boston,  the  .son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  McCormack  His  father,  a  stone 
mason,  died  when  John  was  only  13.  He 
uncomplaininiily  dropped  out  of  eighth 
grade  to  assume  the  resixinsibility  of 
stipportine  his  widowed  mother  and  two 
younger  brothers. 

He  began  by  delivering  newspapers  for 
$3  u  week,  moved  up  to  become  a  mes- 
senger for  a  brokerage  hoase  :it  $3  50, 
and  took  a  job  with  Attorney  William  T. 
Way. 

His  employer  encouraged  h'm  to  read 
law.  and  in  1913  he  was  admitted  to  the 


Stale  bar  In  1917.  he  oi)ened  hLs  own  law 
oHice  and  matle  hLs  first  succcs.sful  bid 
for  elective  office 

He  served  in  the  State  constitutional 
convention  and  in  botn  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature He  left  the  State  .senate  as 
Democratic  floor  leader  He  was  elected 
to  Congre.ss  in  1928  and  appointed  to  the 
Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee  in  1931.  He 
was  an  active  legislator  and  wa.-^  m  the 
forefront  of  fights  to  establish  .social  se- 
curity and  win  the  rights  of  workini,'men 
through  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  He  led  efTorts  to 
establLsh  the  TVA  and  the  Securities  and 
t-'xchange  Commission. 

One  of  his  earliest,  but  most  impor- 
tant, victories  was  the  '"'sht  to  pass  the 
Selective  Service  Act  during  the  height 
of  American  isolationist  sentiment  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  story  of  his 
it>Utt  '  to  get  things  done  in  Congress 
occurred  in  1944. 

President  Roosevelt  called  in  Raybuni 
and  McCormack  and  explained  the  Man- 
hattan project.  He  asked  them  to  return 
to  the  Hill  and  get  him  between  $16  and 
$2  billion  but  cautioned  that  they  could 
not  tell  anyone  what  the  money  was  for. 

In  Roosevelt,  McCormack  saw  the 
ideals  that  had  drawn  him  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  gave  his  absolute  loy- 
alty. Of  the  President,  He  said 

Franklin  D  Rocsevelt  was  elected  wlien 
the  country  was  faced  with  Its  worst  depres- 
sion We  needed  strong  leadership  and  he 
provided  it  During  his  Presidency.  Hitler  ro.se 
to  power,  and  started  World  War  n,  and  had 
to  be  put  down.  Roosevelt  met  the  test. 

He  served  Harry  Truman  equally  by 
guiding  through  the  House  the  Marshall 
plan  and  NATO 

Despite  party  differences  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  some  personal 
strain  with  President  Kennedy,  he 
worked  effectively  and  cooperatively  with 
both. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  reported  to  have 
once  said,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
•  why  can't  I  have  Senate  majority 
leadership  like  Eisenhower  had?"  Of  the 
House  side  he  could  have  no  similar  com- 
plaint. John  McCormack  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  a  duet  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  same  political  context  and  knew 
all  the  same  songs.  Together  thev  built 
the  most  unorthodox  and  impossible  vot- 
ing coalition  tJie  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  ever  seen  and  together  they 
built  the  Great  Society  At  the  tme 
Johnson  summed  up  McCormack's  con- 
tribution to  his  country: 

"When  the  speaker  of  the  House  Is  com- 
pas.slonate,  things  happen  When  he  Is  not. 
all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  President's 
horses  too  can't  make  things  happen." 

In  all  the  decades  of  this  century,  two 
speakers  have  shown  compassion — Mr. 
Sam  Rayburn  and  John  W  McCormack, 
and  to  show  for  it  we  have  the  Marshall 
Plan.  NATO.  Food  for  Peace,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  civil 
rights  bills,  medicare — it  is  a  memorial 
and  a  living  record  of  John  W.  McCor- 
mack 

Few  men  in  history  have  gone  to  their 
graves  with  finer  memorials  to  leave  fu- 
ture generations. 


Another  Ma.ssachu.setts  Speaker  who 
followed  him  has  wisely  observed  that 
all  politics  IS  local  "  Certainly,  John 
McCormack  v. as  the  embodiment  of  that 
philosophy.  In  fact,  a  decade  aft'  r  Joim 
McCormack  left  Congress,  ni\  '.'istrict 
must  only  now  udjusi.  to  havii.g  nly  one 
Congre.ssman  Up  to  his  death,  our  con- 
stituents could  go  to  their  Congressman's 
office  in  the  Federal  Binlditig  or  Speaker 
McCormack  s  otiice  in  thf  ■  tdcral  Court- 
house. And  himdreds  of  neighbors,  even 
in  recent  years,  called  on  John  McCor- 
mack in  his  office,  at  his  traditional  table 
at  a  harborslde  restaurant,  or  on  the 
streets  of  South  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
to  ask  for  his  help  as  they  had  been  do- 
ing for  half  a  century. 

And  even  in  his  88th  year,  for  each  re- 
quest, large  and  small,  he  still  knew  who 
to  call.  And  always,  even  as  he  had  done 
as  Speaker,  knew  when  to  make  the  call 
himself,  a  voice  to  whom  few  could  ever 
say  "no  " 

He  played  the  role  of  former  Siieaker 
unobtrusively,  paving  a  few  quiet  visits 
to  the  Capitol.  He  plaved  the  role  of 
former  Congressman  with  equal  discre- 
tion and  with  unfailing  kindness  and 
support  to  me.  But  he  continued  to  play 
his  role  as  a  citizen  of  his  city.  State, 
and  Nation  with  the  same  dedication 
and  energy  that  had  characterized  more 
than  a  half  century  in  elected  office.  In 
his  last  years  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
Cardinal  Wright,  the  dedication  of  Dor- 
chester Heights  and  the  Kennedy  Presi- 
dential Library,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  mayor,  and  went  to  Logan  Airport 
tc  welcome  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  his 
city. 

On  Tuesday.  November  25.  the  chapter 
closed.  Leaders  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress.  State  and  local  officials,  and 
the  people  of  Boston — the  beneficiaries 
of  John  McCormack's  life  of  service — 
joined  to  say  "farewell,  Mr.  Speaker"  at 
St   Monica's  Church  in  South  Boston. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  'Mr.  O'Nfili  I . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Tliere  was  a  great  man 
among  us:  and  now.  he  is  gone.  It  is 
with  a  heavy  and  saddened  heart  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
in  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  Speaker.  John  W.  McCormack. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  pa.sslng. 

John  McCormack  was  no  ordinary 
man  South  Bo -ton  wa.s  his  birthplace— 
an  Irish  Catholic  neighborhood  filled 
with  three-decker  tenements  and  closely 
knit  families,  where  the  politics  were 
I.ersonal  and  Democratic  In  John  Mc- 
Cormack's South  Boston,  people  did  not 
go  to  Harvard  In  fact,  he  nc\cr  went 
past  the  eighth  grade  in  his  formal  edu- 
cation He  had  to  quit  school  to  support 
his  widowed  mother  and  family  as  a  $3 
a  week  errand  boy  for  a  brokerage  firm 
John  McCormack  never  went  to  law 
school;  instead,  he  quietly  studied  law 
at  night  and  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
a>-'le   Boston   trial   attorney 

This  humble  and  beautiful  man  at- 
tained heights  that  no  South  Bostonian 
of  his  era  ever  dreamed  remotely  imag- 
inable He  became  Speaker  of  the  US. 
Hou.se  of  Representatives — the  .second 
highest  elective  office  in  the  land,  and 
for  a  penod  in  1963.  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  Kennedy,  only  a 


heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency 
For  42  years.  John  McCormack  served  m 
the  House,  and  lor  10  years,  as  the  chief 
constitutional  officer  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Go\  eminent  Despite  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  that  went  with  this  posi- 
tion of  high  power  and  immense  prestige. 
John  McCoraiack  remained  a  South 
Bostonian.  He  never  forgot  his  neigh- 
bors, his  friends,  his  family.  Pomposity, 
arrogance  and  self-importance  ■were 
alien  to  his  character. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  that 
famous  Roman  political  philosopher. 
Cicero,  pointed  out: 

No  one  has  power  except  from  the  peo- 
ple. -  .  This  IS  the  condlUon  of  a  free  peo- 
ple .  to  be  able  to  give  or  to  take  away 
by  their  votes  whatever  they  see  fit. 

John  McCormack  understood  this 
political  maxim,  and  from  him.  I  learned 
the  most  important  political  lesson  that 
has  en.'.bled  me  to  follow  in  liis  beloved 
footsteps,  "all  politics  are  local."  In- 
stinctively, John  McCormack  knew,  and 
always  kept  faith  with  the  pulse  of  the 
people  of  South  Boston.  To  him.  public 
service  was  a  privileged  opportunity  to 
help  the  people  of  his  district  in  a  \cry 
personal  and  special  way. 

Yes,  John  McCormack  was  my  polit- 
ical mentor.  I  knew  him  as  a  loyal  and 
steadfast  friend,  a  guiding  and  shining 
example.  His  encouragement,  support. 
ar.d  counsel  were  sources  of  great 
strength  to  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  gain  our  political  and  legisla- 
tive grcemng  from  him  over  the  years  of 
his  exemplary  senice  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 

Among  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 
John  McCormack  is  remembered  for  his 
warmth,  humanity,  his  kindness  and  his 
constant  willingness  to  take  the  time  to 
help  with  a  personal  or  political  problem. 
As  Speaker,  his  word  was  golden,  his 
commitment  genuine  and  unwaivenng. 
his  parliamentary  rulings  fair  arid  im- 
partial John  McCormack  never  avoided 
an  issue,  but  faced  it  squarely  and 
honestly.  He  is  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  iiim  for  his  personal  consid- 
eration of  Members— N'orth.  South,  East 
or  West — It  did  not  matter.  John  Mc- 
Cormack manifested  a  loving  and 
thoughtful  di.sposition  to  all  He  was 
understanding,  compassionate  and  kind 
He  had  an  insight,  and  a  sense  and  feel- 
ing for  this  House  whirh  few  others  have 
equaled  He  was  a  consummate  politician 
He  understood  the  complexities  of  the 
legislative  process  He  presided  over  the 
House  as  Speaker  during  an  era  of  great 
social  upheaval  and  revolutionary 
changes  within  our  society  Durinc  his 
tenure  as  Speaker  more  landmark  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  education,  health  care  for  elderly, 
and  welfare  to  reduce  poverty  than  in  the 
historv  of  man.  His  place  in  historv 
would  have  been  a.ssiired  by  any  one  of 
his  manv  contribufion.s  tn  the  Nation 
His  work  in  the  Congress  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  monument  to  his  abil- 
ities and  love  for  the  House  and  his 
country. 

■Tohn  McCormack  .set  standards  by 
which  Speakers  and  Mtmbers  of  the 
Hou.se  will  be  measured  for  many  gener- 
ations. 


John  McCormack  has  a  place  in  his- 
tory in  the  liearts  of  all  Americans. 
■J      1850 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  dean 
of    the    Massachusetts    delegation     Mr. 

BjLAND. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
on  November  22  of  Sjjeaker  John  W. 
McCormack  brought  to  a  close  the  ca- 
reer of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
dedicated  individuals  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

John  McCormack  lived  by  a  simple 
creed.  He  believed  that  a  man's  word  was 
his  bond  and  that  the  ability  to  treat 
friend  and  foe  alike  with  kindness  was  a 
mark  of  strength,  not  weakness.  A  man 
of  unquestionable  inte^'rity  and  deep 
faith,  he  could  lead  by  example  because 
his  was  an  example  worth  following.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  beloved  wife  Harriet 
and  the  work  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  life  was  a  reflection  of 
that  devotion. 

Born  and  raised  in  South  Boston  at  a 
time  when  politics  was  a  way  of  life. 
Speaker  MrCormack  never  viewed  public 
service  as  a  means  of  self-promotion  He 
knew  that  an  elected  official  is  a  reposi- 
tory for  many  of  his  constituents'  most 
deeply  cherished  hopes  and  dreams  They 
trust  that,  while  a  public  official  may  not 
be  able  to  bring  all  those  hopes  and 
dreams  to  fruition,  he  will  not  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  be  realized  Speaker 
McCormack  never  betrayed  that  trust 
He  never  forgot,  that  the  privilege  of 
public  service  is  a  free  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  was  to  the  people  that 
primary  allegiance  was  owed. 

John  McCormack's  8  years  as  Speaker 
culminated  42  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  presided 
over  lite  House  during  a  r>eriod  in  which 
the  basic  .stnicture  of  the  institution 
was  being  challenged.  A  lesser  man.  one 
less  sure  of  himself  and  with  less  of  a 
love  for  the  House,  might  have  resisted 
all  change  Speaker  McCormack,  how- 
ever, recognized  the  inevitability  of  some 
change  and  sought  only  to  insure  that 
the  new  ways  were  indeed  better  than 
the  old. 

A  list  of  the  legislative  achievements 
of  John  McCormack't  speakership  would 
include  most  of  the  significant  social 
legislation  of  the  last  30  years.  Civil 
Rights  bills,  medicare,  aid  to  education, 
housin^:  assistance  programs,  and  the 
war  on  poverty  are  te.-tuments  to  the 
depth  of  Speaker  McCormack's  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  young,  and  those  who 
suffer  the  efTecto  of  discrimination  Re- 
gardless of  the  resistence  a  particular 
proposal  met  in  Congress  John  McCor- 
mack would  do  his  best  to  get  it  passed 
That  he  was  successful  so  much  of  the 
time  is  a  tribute  not  onlv  to  his  own  skill 
but  to  the  respect  and  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike. 

Those  of  u.'  from  Massachusetts  under- 
standably had  a  spec:  a'  bond  with 
Speaker  McCormack  He  took  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  our  careers  and  was  al- 
ways glad  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom  He  was  a  friend  of  unfailing 
generosity  who  never  hesitated  to  take 
us  aside  if  he  thought  we  were  in  need 


of  help.  We  knew,  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  else,  how  fortunate  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  to  ha\c  him  as  their 
representative  For  64  years  he  labored 
on  their  behalf,  never  exi^ecting  to  t>e  re- 
paid, satisfied  to  be  com:  a  job  he  genu- 
inely liked  and  which  he  .  -garded  as  im- 
portant He  was  conteni  to  let  histon 
judge  'he  value  of  his  ef!  ^ris— I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  that 
judgment  will  be 

When  John  McCormack  wa.=  buried  c 
November  26.  Sfjeaker  O'Neill  deliveru 
a  particularly  moving  eulogy.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  that  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  CoNCRESSioNAL  Recohd.  It 
is  good  that   .Mr    Moakley  is  doing  so 

Mr  MO.^KLEY  AX  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  tc  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  BOLLING'  . 

Mr  BOLLING  I  thar.k  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  I  am  plad  he  is  tak- 
ing this  time  to  honor  a  very  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Those  who  remember  ?  long  way  back 
v<-ill  know  that  Speaker  ^*cCormack  and 
I  had  our  differences  Those  who  watch 
carefully  will  note  that  J  seldom  rLse  to 
speak  of  our  comrades  who  iiave  cone  to 
another  place  and  I  never  do  .so  unless  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  individual 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  McCor- 
mack He  was  one  of  the  finest  human 
being  that  I  have  ever  known,  kind  al- 
ways, generous,  compassionate,  inter- 
ested m  individuals.  He  is  as  fine  a  per- 
son as  I  have  ever  met  He  is  probably 
the  best  Democrat  I  ever  saw.  He  wa-; 
one  of  the  greatest  fighters  of  all  time 

I  remember  him  vividly  in  the  well  of 
the  House  leading  'he  b.'.ttle  for  what  I 
consider  the  cause  of  justice  and  fairness 
for  the  weak  of  this  corntry  He  made  a 
fine  Speaker  for  an  infinite  number  of 
rea.sons 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life  is  that  after  he  retired  he  and  I  be- 
came friends  acain  and  kept  m  touch 
and  he  knew  what  was  going  on 

Once  upon  a  time  one  of  the  great  com- 
pliments that  have  ever  been  paid  to  me 
was  paid  to  me  by  him  I  think  about  5  or 
6  years  after  he  had  retired  He  in  effect 
was  giving  me  a  blessing  and  a  forgiving 
He  said : 

Dick,  there  Is  one  thing  we  always  had  In 
common,  we  were  both  fighters 

I  will  never  forget  John  McCormack 
as  long  as  I  live  as  one  ol  the  people  who 
taught  me  not  only  to  love  this  House 
but  to  love  working  on  behalf  of  the 
people  that  he  worked  for  and  that  1 
hope  all  of  us  work  for,  and  tho.se  are 
the  people  in  this  country  who  cannot 
have  the  strength  themselves  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  need  the  compassion 
and  the  help  of  those  that  love  them, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mrs  Heckler '.  a 
colleague  of  the  former  Sr>eaker. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  for  yielding 
and  also  thank  him  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  in  praise  of  our  distinguished 
former  leader   much  lamented.  Speaker 
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John  W.  McCormack  There  is  a  problem 
in  speaking  about  Speaker  McCormack 
for  every  eulogist  who  speaks  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  The  problem  is  the 
(liltkuUy  lies  in  the  splendid  eulogy,  the 
memorable  performance  rendered  by 
Speaker  (1  Neill  at  St  Monicas  Church 
in  South  Boston  last  week.  At  that  fu- 
neral mass  Speaker  O'Neill  ofTered  a 
very  moving  and  eloquent  tribute  to  our 
departed  friend  and  leader,  and  I  do  not 
thmk  that  anythmg  said  today  will  be 
able  to  equal  the  lyricism  of  that  state- 
ment or.  indeed,  the  honesty  and  the 
appeal  of  It. 

However.  I  personally  wish  to  add  my 
own  words  of  praise  and  loss  and  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  mast  inspirational  figures 
I  have  met  in  the  Congress. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Congress  in 
January  1967  to  present  my  election  cre- 
dentials and  be  received  as  a  part  of 
thi3  historic  body.  I  found  many  kindly 
and  helpful  people  who  generally  wished 
to  be  of  assistance  to  new  Members,  but 
none  was  more  so  than  the  most  im- 
portant Member,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  man  who  had  for  years  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  myth  now  suddenly  became 
a  friend:  A  name  and  a  face  which  had 
been  a  legend  I  now  viewed  frequently, 
and  who  had  been  a  part  of  a  television 
drama  I  came  to  understand  with  a  warm 
handshake  and  a  friendly  smile-  a  fabled 
father  figure  to  everyone  in  Massachu- 
setts and  across  thLs  country,  spotted  In 
newsprint  or  heard  on  the  radio  was  sud- 
denly encountered  as  a  rather  avunculau" 
presence  wreathed  in  a  wondrous  aura 
blended  of  compassion,  chivalry,  con- 
cern, competence,  and  cigar  smoke. 

My  reaction — shared.  I  am  sure,  with 
many  from  other  generations  of  the 
membership — my  reaction  to  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  one  part  awe.  one  part 
affinity,  and  one  part  adoration  I  saw 
Speaker  McCormack  and  got  to  know 
him  as  a  man  and  as  I  learned  the  qual- 
ity and  depth  of  hts  humanity  I  felt  the 
lessons  and  the  ideals  that  he  repre- 
sented, regardless  of  party  difTerences. 
were  the  same  ideals  I  believed  in  and 
shared  I  hoped  that  he  knew  that  and 
that  he  would  give  me  ptvssing  grades 

John  McCormack  in  many  conversa- 
tions Kave  me  an  insight  into  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  good  Member  of  Congress. 
a  KO(xl  public  servant,  a  good  American. 
and  I  trea.sured  every  conversation  with 
him  and  our  correspondence  I  was  en- 
rouraKed  by  his  example  to  study  the 
issued  involved  in  legi.slation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  committee  work,  to  see  the 
business  of  the  House  through  the  per- 
spe<'tive  wtiich  lie  shared  uith  me  in 
those  ronvers;it  i.>ns  t.i  pr.  ittention  to 
the  npmions  uiul  work  o:  others,  and  to 
tie  respectful  of  their  feelings  ;us  all 
MemtXTs  worked  toward  the  f:i.shioning 
of  reasonable  and  import. mt  legislative 
prixlurts 

John  McCormack  I  fhis.k  showed  all 
of  us  that  the  b<'st  rtMommeiidation  for 
anvttiint,'  vou  represent  or  tx^'ieve  in  is 
the  way  vou  reflect  that  commitment  or 
InMief  John  McCormack  was  iii  love  witti 
evervlhm^r  Oielu,  ar.d  he  made  you 
proud  to  be  Irish 

John   McCormack   wxs  devoted   to  hLs 


faith  and  <  huri  ii   aiid  he  made  you  proud, 
to  be  Catholic 

John  McCorrn.uk  revered  this  hor.or- 
able  b<xly  and  ho  m.ide  ;.  ou  proutl  to  be 
a  Member  of  Congress 

John  McCormack  told  with  similar 
seriousness  the  needs  of  a  Nation,  the 
desires  of  the  district,  the  cares  of  a 
constituency,  and  he  made  you  very 
proud  to  be  serving  this  Nation  and  as- 
sisting a  citizen  and,  of  course,  prefer- 
ably a  regLstered  voter 

John  McCormack  Idealized  the  family 
unit  and  Its  relatlorvships  and  he  made 
you  proud  to  stand  for  those  values  and 
to  profess  them  as  he  did,  openly,  and 
to  act  on  them  with  enthusiasm. 
n  1900 

He  was  in  my  view  a  great  patriot  and 
served  America  with  a  patriotic  passion, 
and  he  made  you  proud  to  be  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  temporal  title 
that  this  world  can  bestow,  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

We  mourn  the  man.  He  is  gone:  but  we 
need  not  miss  the  memories,  for  they 
will  alwavs  be  with  us.  Our  melancholy 
over  his  loss  is  tempered  by  his  monu- 
ment in  life  Few  of  us  will  ever  wilk  in 
John  McCormack's  footsteps  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  the  way  is  belter  for  his 
having  traversed  the  road. 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  the  Kentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr  Whitten). 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
.sad  time  to  think  about  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  passage  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can like  John  McCormack.  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  de- 
-scription  of  John  McCorm?ick  at  home 
I  know  he  was  a  great  credit  to  your  sec- 
tion of  the  country  I  know  he  was  a 
great  American.  I  know  that  he  did  great 
things  for  your  region;  but  by  the  same 
token,  he  was  all  American  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  I  remem- 
ber him  more  as  majority  leader  than 
as  Speaker,  for  at  that  time  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  flK'ht  each  and  every 
time.  He  could  debate  and  hold  his  own 
with  anyone  in  this  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  debate  was  over, 
the  parties  were  just  as  good  friends  as 
when  they  .started 

We  have  a  big  country,  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  many,  many 
different  ideas  and  many  diverse  areas  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
comes  here  who  is  flexible  enough  to 
realize  thnt.  Most  of  us  reflect  the  back- 
grounds from  which  we  come  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  very  closely  with 
Speaker  McCormack  on  many  occasions. 

On  one  particular  occasion.  1  remem- 
ber so  well  how  Mr.  McCormack  had  to 
serve  as  a  moderating  force  and  try  to 
satisfy  all  parties.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  fair.  When  it  was  all  over — as 
all  thinKs  are — John  McCormack  stood 
well  w  ith  all  sides.  It  was  good  to  watch 
Jiim  work  here  with  the  other  Members 
of  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts 
who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Tlie  respect  tii.U  he  had.  the  pleasure 
that  he  brought  to  all  his  friends,  and 
the  contributions  that  he  made  to  the 
manv  different  programs  were  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all  The  greatness  that  is 
attributed  to  .Speaker  Ravtiurn   wa.s  en- 


hance<i    by    the    .ibililie.s    of    ,Iohii    Mc- 
Ci-irmack 

A,s  Speaker  of  the  House  o.*^  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  evervones  .Speaker 
.Anybody  could  go  to  him  on  each  and 
e\ery  occasion  and  get  his  counsel  and 
his  beliefs.  You  did  not  have  to  agree 
with  John  because  he  understood  that 
people  had  different  views. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  fine  statements 
that  are  being  made  as  a  tribute  to  his 
background,  to  his  ability  to  rise  to  the 
level  that  he  did  which  few  people  in 
history  have  ever  done:  and  in  the 
process,  he  made  this  country  much 
greater  along  with  the  U  S.  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  his  heart  and  his 
love  and  his  joy.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  heritage  that  we  all  have. 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr  Pepper  > . 

Mr  PEJPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  I  Mr.  Moakley  >  for  giving  me 
the  privilege  of  joining  him  and  our 
other  eminent  colleagues  here  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
know.  Speaker  John  McCormack,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetts  has 
given  much  to  America,  from  the  Minute- 
men  of  Lexington  down  through  our  own 
distinguished  Speaker  O'Neill  today  and 
the  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation in  this  House:  but  no  man  ever 
loved  America  more,  ever  contributed 
more  dutifully  to  its  goodness  and  secu- 
rity and  greatness  than  Speaker  John 
McCormack 

He  embodied,  all  of  the  qualities  to 
make  a  perfect  man  in  politics.  He  was 
a  great  advocate,  a  natural  advocate  of 
enormous  eloquence  When  I  lijtened  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  .say  that  Speaker  McCormack 
had  never  had  a  formal  education.  I 
thought  of  the  instances  I  recalled  of 
the  moving  eloquence  with  which  Speak- 
er John  McCormack  or  majority  leader 
McCormack  had  often  addressed  this 
House,  which  always  listened  with  the 
greatest  admiration  to  his  commanding 
persu£isiveness. 

He  was  a  politician  that  believed  in 
politics  in  the  formal  and  the  organized 
way.  but  he  believed  that  politics  was 
the  way  by  which  men  governed  them- 
■selves.  It  had  a  dignity  in  a  free  society 
and  he  thought  that  politics,  therefore, 
should  be  discharged  in  a  noble  manner 
comparable  to  the  noble  quality  of  what 
it  was  supposed  to  do. 

Speaker  McCormack  had  the  natural 
qualities  of  a  great  leader.  He  had  the 
warmth,  that  Irish  warmth  of  nature. 
the  personality  that  somehow  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  get  men  to  go  with 
him  in  doing  the  things  that  he  wanted 
to  do  and  support  him  in  the  great  causes 
that  he  so  much  espoused. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  one  of  those 
Members  who  loved  America  with  a  pas- 
sion. I  think  as  has  been  indicated  here 
before  there  was  never  a  moment  in  his 
life  which  he  appreciated  more  than  the 
privilege  he  had  of  leading  in  bringing 
about  that  one-vote  majority  just  before 
we  got  into  the  war.  when  we  were  das- 
tardly attacked  by  the  Japanese — the 
one-vote  majority  for  compulsor\   mill- 
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tary  training  in  thi.s  House.  I  heard  him 
so  many  times  so  movingly  recall  that 
experience,  to  which  the  eminent  gentle- 
man in  the  well  referred  earlier  ihis 
evening. 

Speaker  McCormack  had  the  capacity 
to  look  ahetvd  and  see  the  vision  of  what 
.►lis  country  challenged  him  to  do  and  to 
tx.  He  had  the  lull  concept  of  /America's 
greatnes.-  To  him  America  was  just  be- 
ginning to  grow.  To  him  the  greatest 
America  was  in  'he  infinite  future,  not 
in  any  part  ol  its  noble  past  John  Mc- 
Cormack thought  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  greatness,  the  glory,  and  the  grandeur 
of  America.  He  was  proud  of  the  privi- 
leges he  had  of  serving  that  country  that 
he  loved  30  much. 

Thert  was  never  a  man  in  uniform  or 
not  in  luiiform  who  more  perfectly  liveu 
;ip  to  that  high  aspiration — duty,  honor 
and  country — than  did  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack, 

All  of  us  have  personal  memories  of 
Speaker  McCor  nack  and  our  particular 
association  with  him  I  remember  two  oc- 
casions I  callpd  him  u^)  right  after  I  ccme 
to  the  House,  having  been  accustomed  to 
a  li'.tle  larger  suite  than  two  rooms 
where  everybody  in  the  office  was  sitting 
in  everybody  else's  lap,  it  seemed  to  me 

I  said.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  very  much  il  you  'vouid  help  me 
get  another  room.  I  need  some  more 
space." 

And  he  said,  "Claude,  you  have  stepped 
on  mv  sore  toe."  because,  of  course,  that 
was  a  common  complaint. 

Nor  shall  I  ever  icrgei  a  telephone  call 
that  came  to  my  home  in  Miami  just 
befora  Chiistnias  in  1964  It  was  Speaker 
McCormack  on  the  line.  Ke  said.  "Claude. 
how  are  >ou?  ' 

I  said.  "I  am  getting  along  fine,  Mr 
Speaker." 

"How  is  Miur  Mrs.?" 

I  said.  "She  i.<j  doing  fine,  too;  thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker." 

'Claude,  I  want  to  tell  vor.  something 
but  I  do  not  want  you  to  tel!  anvbody  "jut 
your  Mrs.,  you  understand?" 

I  said.  "Yes.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  do." 

He  said.  T  am  going  to  put  you  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules." 

I  shall  never  lorget  that  privilege  that 
wonderful  friend  accorded  to  me  nor  his 
chcri.shed  friendship  which  I  enjoyed  un- 
til he  passed  away.  I  can  only  say  that 
there  will  never  be  a  warmer  heart,  a 
loftier  spirit,  a  more  eloquent  and  ap- 
pealing voice,  a  nobler  man  to  .serve  this 
House  than  Speaker  John  McCormacK. 

I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  realizes  that 
eacn  should  cling  tenaciously  to  these 
tender  memories  we  have  of  Speaker 
John  McCormack.  because  in  the  word.' 
cf  Shakespeare  'We  sh-al!  nit  see  his 
like  again." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr. 
Early) . 

Mr.  EARLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  in  this  rightful  tribute  to  the 
Lite  Honorable  John  W  McCormuck.  for- 
mer Speaker  of  this  House,  who  repre- 
sented the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  my  home  State  of  Mas.sarhusetts  he,-e 
for  more  than  40  years.  He  was  and  is  a 
legendary  politi.'-al  fi^-urc  in  our  Com- 
monwealth and  IS  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  and  na- 


Monal  legislator?  in  modern  history  As 
(J.  V.o'-Ici  War  I  veteran  and  member  cf 
our  State  and  Nationul  lei?isla>.ures.  John 
McCormack  gave  more  than  ,^0  years  of 
his  life  to  the  military  and  public  service 
of  his  country  and  region  Very  few 
•others  tan  even  come  ilose  10  thi.s  re- 
markable record. 

However,  it  was  not  his  length  of  serv- 
ice but  the  quality  of  it  tha"  earned  him 
the  rare  admiratior.  and  respect  in  whicti 
he  was  so  widely  held.  His  collea^?ues  te!i 
us  that  even  wl.en  he  became  the  head  of 
this  House  he  .iidl  spcke  with  a  flaming 
intensity  for  the  adoption  of  those  meas- 
ures that  he  felt  were  in  th-^  national  in- 
terest, but  he  presided  and  rul'^d  over  the 
accompanying  debate  v  ith  unfailing  im- 
partiality and  fairness.  Principled  com- 
promise was  hLs  formula  for  the  preven- 
tion of  legislative  paralysis  and  the 
achievement  of  balanced,  sensible  action. 
The  multitudinous  li?t  of  basic  lepisla- 
iive  objectives  for  the  common  good  that 
were  initiated  or  advanced  under  his  urg- 
ing and  leadership,  such  as  a  social  .se- 
curltv,  equal  opportunities,  small  busi- 
ness assisiance  h'bor-manFgemtn':  co- 
operation, milita'-y  preparedness  and 
others  nave  already  been  recited  here  bv 
those  who  were  witness  to  them.  They 
will  remain  forevtr  in  our  legLslative  an- 
nals as  an  enduring  testament  to  the  e>:- 
traordinr.ry  intelligence,  knowledge  and 
dedication  that  this  exceptional  men 
contrihuted  to  our  national  -progress. 

Nf  verthe'ess,  1  do  not  think  John  Mc- 
Cormack's legislative  leadership  suc- 
ces.ses  ".re  the  rrost  important  part  of  hi.s 
treat  ;e.^acy  to  us.  Iiimensely  more  val- 
uable to  us  than  those  tremendou: 
.ichievements  is  tne  inspiring  example  of 
the  standards  he  apphed  to  him.sell  in 
govemuig  'he  everyday  activities  of  his 
private  and  public  life. 

George  .Vashington  advised  us  that 
'religion  ant'  morality  are  indispensable 
.support.s '  for  the  accomplishment  of 
political  prosperity  in  any  country.  John 
McCormack  exemplified  the  acceptance 
and  practice  of  that  advice. 

He  was  a  higJily  religious  man :  he  was 
fiercely  patriotic:  he  was  a  cham oicn  of 
tne  oppressed;  he  was  the  soul  of  loyalty 
to  the  institutions  and  causes  in  which 
he  be'ieved.  Yet  he  was  endlessly  gra- 
cious, patient  and  tolerant  of  those  who 
differed  with  him. 

He  was  an  uncomplicated  man  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Almighty;  that  human  hfe 
was  sacred;  that  all  human  beings  were 
equal  before  God  and  should  be  before 
the  law:  that  all  normal  individuals  were 
lesponsibie  for  their  own  act'ons:  that 
God  helps;  those  who  help  themselves, 
'hat  loyally  to  family  is  among  the  very 
highest  of  obligations  and  that  each  citi- 
.en  has  a  binding  duty  to  love  and  serve 
his  country. 

He  lived  his  beliefs  He  was  a  rock  of 
integrity.  He  was  a  mon'iment  of  de- 
cency. He  was  a  tower  of  princiiile.  He 
was  a  piilar  of  compassion  and  concern 
tor  hi.s  fellow  men  He  moved  I'lth  equal 
stature  among  the  might  *■  o;  the  Ea.'-th 
but  he  was  at  home  with  those  in  the 
lowest  economic  levels  ;n  h  s  constitii- 
eiicy  He  strengthened  t.heir  Iiope  and 
faith  in  the  competercv  and  effective- 
ness of  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
erm.ent. 


He  understood  the  need.-:  r.nd  the  fears 
of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  because 
he  began  his  own  career  as  one  of  ihem 

His  own  ri.^e.  throiiith  sheer  courage. 
inaustry  uiid  perseverance  to  high  sta- 
tion irorn  the  near  sutfocc»t.ng  burdens 
of  childhood  poverty  and  family  respon- 
sibility 1.5  a  revealing  !e..son  to  each  of  us 
of  the  truth  that  in  th?  largest  measure 
we  can.  if  we  a  ill,  jecome  the  masters  of 
?ar  owii  de.stiny. 

He  taught  us  chat  we  can  achieve  with 
honor,  that  we  can  succeed  by  doing  what 
IS  right  and  that  to  be  s  .  ervant,  ir  what- 
ever capacty.  i.s  a  noole  cul'.ing.  Because 
he  left  us  th  s  teaching.  I  believe  the 
people  of  this  Nation  Wiil  remain  forever 
iraebteu  to  the  example  and  memory  of 
John  W  McCormack.  an  uncommoti 
citizen,  lawyer,  soldier,  liusband.  legisla- 
tor, statesman,  and  friead. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sym.pathv  to  his 
5ur\  ivittfi  nepnews  John  W.  and  Edward 
J.  McCormsck.  Jr. 

□  19:0 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

At  this  time  it  give.s  me  great  pleasure 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr  Mavroules)  . 

Mr.  MA\T^OULES.  I  thank  tne  gentle- 
rr.an  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker  tiiis  past  Thank.^^ving 
season  saw  the  passing  away  of  a  great 
American  and  leader,  yuur  mentor  a-id 
our  example.  John  W.  McCormack.  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  US  House  of 
Representatives. 

Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him  in  '.his  august  Cham- 
ber, I  am  proud  *o  have  knovTi  him, 
proud  01  our  Commonwealth  of  Missa- 
chufetts  to  have  nurtured  him.,  and 
proud  tc  have  followed  him  in  this  hon- 
orable profession  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  this  preat  Demo- 
crat, this  fai.her  o:  his  party. 

Indited.  Speaker  John  W  McCor- 
mack's entile  42  years  cf  service  in  Con- 
gress, a  ueriod  coinciding  rith  the  terms 
of  si.x  American  Presidents,  our  gre-.'ert 
economic  calamity,  and  three  wars,  has 
heen  i.  living  testimony  to  the  strength 
and  'itality.  compassion  and  commit- 
ment, cf  the  party  whose  banner  he  so 
dearly  carried. 

His  life  s  work  is  especially  poignant 
today,  as  our  pariv  seems  to  nave  lost 
it;,  bearings.  We  Democrats  would  be 
weU-served  if  we  pau.sed  to  ponder  upon 
a  fallen  leader  of  rur  party. 

To  the  question  all  ol  us  seem  to  be 
asking  tooay.  "What  i."^  a  Democrat?', 
Speaker  McCormack  would  have  re- 
sponded without  blinking. 

A  Demxrst  he  would  say,  would 
never  turn  awav  from  his  neighbor  dur- 
ing a  time  of  need. 

A  Democrat,  he  would  continue,  would 
;  ever  fo-'pci  that  this  Nation's  future 
res.des  in  tine  hands  of  her  youth,  ard 
v.ould  ther-ifore  take  care  to  provide  her 
young  ptople  with  the  opportunity  to 
(jrow  and  prospe.r. 

A  Democrat,  he  would  under.-core. 
while  defencing  ojr  American  birth- 
r..i;'hts  of  freedoiT.  .'.nc  a  hfe  of  dignity 
and  prosperity,  belongs  10  th'^  party  of 
the  peopk.  founcer  upon  compassion. 
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Whatever  we  do  in  Government,  he 
would  admonish  ii  is  for  the  benefit  of 
tho  Amnncan  iwople— first  and  foremost 
These  are  sage  words  to  harbor  as  wf 
go  about  today  strengthening  our  party. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  people,  ht  would 
say,  and  you'll  never  lose  your  way 

John  W.  MrCurmack.  today  as  before, 
remains  our  beacon,  and  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  his  years  cf  r.ieaiangful 
public  service  today. 

May  you  rest  m  peace.  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  ai'other  generation  is  prepared 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  banner  of  the  party 
you  so  deeply  loved. 

Let  mo  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  lakmg  the  time  for  a  most 
deserving  tribute. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Spe..ke; .  it  ;jives  me  great  pleasure 
now  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  Shannon) 

Mr.  SHANNON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Speakf  r 
John  W  McCoimacV-.  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  42  years,  who  died  last  week. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  the  epitorne 
of  the  American  dream  He  wa.s  a  prod- 
uct of  a  Boston  Irish  working-cl;  ss 
neighbi>rhood  whose  fither,  a  stone 
mason,  died  when  John  ^vas  just  13 
years  old  Jolm's  only  recourse  was  to 
drop  out  of  school  and  go  to  work  to  sup- 
port his  mother  and  two  youn-jer 
brothers.  From  there  he  went  to  work  in 
a.  law  office  where  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  a  friendly  employer  he  be- 
gan to  study  law  on  his  own  By  the  ape 
of  21.  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar 

Wc  rid  War  I  soon  broke  out  and  John 
Mcr'ormark  volunteered  his  services. 
And  when  he  was  out  of  the  service  his 
brilliant  political  career  began  John  Mr- 
Coimack  became  a  Massachusetts  State 
Kepresentative.  a  State  Senator,  ti  US. 
renresentativo.  and  flnnlly  with  great 
distlnttlon.  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Joliu  McCormack  served  with  i;even 
Pres'dents  and  surely  during  one  of  the 
mo>^t  controvers.al  times  of  American 
history.  Known  for  his  intoprity  p.nd  un- 
matched lo'altv.  John  McCormack  was 
one  of  tlio  <rreat  Ameiican  public  serv- 
ants of  our  time  Speaker  M-'Cormack  s 
ab'Ii'v  to  serve  h's  d'strlct  and  Nation, 
as  few  have  done  before.  Ui  an  exam'^le 
that  I  will  not  soon  forget  and  one  which 
is  an  example  for  us  all. 

Mr  MOAKLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts 

Mr  Speaker.  It  gives  me  great  rlea«:urp 
to  vi:»ld  'o  the  kcntleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  <Mr.  DoN.VllLLY'. 

M-  DONNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  profoonc. 
s.'dness  that  I  .loin  mv  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  who  serv?d  (n  this 
Chamber  for  42  years,  a  personal  friend 
and  mv  own  forme'  Congressman 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

The  hand  of  th  s  firm,  gentle  and  hon- 
orable man  helped  to  shape  every  major 
achievement  of  this  Nation  during  a  pe- 
riod of  unparalleled  achiev.^ments 

When  this  Nation  emerged  from  de- 
pression, conquered  the  enemies  cf  lib- 


erty,  and    rebuilt    a    world    ravaged    by 
war; 

When  tills  Nation  made  its  idea!  of 
•justice  for  all"  a  matter  of  national 
policy: 

When  this  Nation  committed  itself  to 
exploring  "new  frontiers"  beyond  the 
bounds  of  cir  Earth,  and  new  Irontiers  " 
beyond  the  bounds  ol  historic  social  and 
economic  injustices: 

When  this  Nation  assumed  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  social  and  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  world,  John  McCormack  was 
a  guiding  loice. 

Now.  when  many  in  our  Nation  regard 
with  susiJicion  r^nd  cynicism  thi.s  House 
that  John  MrCormack  loved  so  much, 
his  passing  affords  us  an  occasion  to  re- 
rtect  on  the  essential  gocdness  of  this 
man  as  well  as  o;i  tne  greatness  of  this 
public  servant. 

John  McCormack's  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  his  wife  Harriet  is  a  legend.  It  is 
also  a  fact. 

His  faith  in  the  greatness,  of  his  coun- 
try and  Its  government  and  its  people 
never  eclipsed  his  faith  in  Ood. 

John  McCormack  rose  to  become  a  na- 
tional leader  But  he  remained  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
Washington  21  times. 

After  he  retired  from  this  House,  he 
continued  to  hold  daily  office  iiours  to 
serve  the  people  who  still  sought  his  hel!>. 
I  shall  alw£.ys  recail  with  fondness  that 
thir,  man.  who  had  been  the  most  povei- 
ful  lawm.iker  in  this  country  took  the 
time  to  encourage  me.  as  a  young  man,  to 
seek  a  seat  in  the  Massachuscttf  Legisla- 
ture. 

And  I  shall  alwavt^  be  oroud  of  the  sup- 
port he  gave  so  freely  to  my  own  ix^lit- 
ical  campaigns,  including  the  one  that 
sent  me  here  2  years  ago. 

To  everyone  he  encouraged  lo  seek  po- 
litical office.  John  M'  Cormack  s  message 
was  the  some.  He  was  fond  of  .saying  gov- 
ernment oflers  ■widespread  opportunity 
for  public  service." 

That  was  wise  counsel.  That  was  the 
example  of  his  long  life 

We  should  expect  only  one  thing  from 
our  time  in  this  Chamber  the  opijortunily 
for  public  service. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  thank 
you. 

Our  people  and  our  Nation  shall  mis.*: 
Speaker  McCormack  dearly 

Mr  MOAKLEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr  Speaktr.  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  yield  to  thp  chief  deputy  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from   Illinois   iMr    Rostfnkow- 

SKII  . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  1  v.  ant  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  'Mr. 
MoAKLEY"  for  taking  this  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  what  I  as  a  legislator  revere 
in  a  legislator. 

John  McCormack  probably  did  more 
to  mold  my  legislative  c  ireer  in  this 
Chamber  than  any  other  man.  It  was 
John  McCo-maclc  who  encouraged  me 
at  a  much  earlier  age  to  seek  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  the  Caucus.  It  was  John 
McCormack  for  the  4  years  that  I  served 
in  that  capacity  vho  constantly  was  the 
guiding  light.  I  think  the  great  attribute 
about  Speaker  McCormack  was  that  h? 
was  not  afraid  of  a  fight.  I  remember 
full  well,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  do. 


some  of  the  great  Halleck-McCormack 
debates  right  in  that  record  I  tiiink 
that  in  the  legislative  career  that  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  exercising.  John 
McCormack  was  probably  the  most  ca- 
pable debater  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  really  a  hallmark  for  me  when  after 
his  retirement.  Speakc  McCormack 
came  to  Chicago  to  dedicate  a  building 
th^it  I  prt-senllv  ofTice  in  called  the  John 
C.  Kluczynski  building.  It  was  John 
McCormack  who  ushered  that  legislation 
through  to  name  the  building.  But  he 
was  there  dedicating  a  building  in  mem- 
ory to  a  friend,  and  I  must  make  the 
observation  that  all  the  people  who 
stood  in  that  great  corridor  when 
Spe  iker  McCormack  spoke  were  amazed 
at  the  resilience,  at  the  command,  at 
the  sheer  dominance  of  John  McCor- 
mack at  that  age. 

U  1910 
You  know.  v,c  always  look  upon  our 
legislators  as  Washingtonlans.  1  think 
John  McCormack  never  really  left  Bos- 
ton. It  was  Boston  that  was  alvays  in 
his  mind.  It  was  the  community  that 
he  represented.  If  there  is  any  way  a 
person  can  really  reflect  credit  or  ad- 
miration, it  IS  trying  to  mold  your  life 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that  you 
sec  a  legislator  like  John  McCormack 
I  have  tried  to  do  that  because  I  knov,' 
of  no  person  who  held  the  office  of 
Speaker  who  was  more  American.  John 
McCormack  thought  about  thus  country 
and  fought  for  Its  principles  with  such 
vigor,  with  such  vitality  that  he  was  an 
inspiration.  I  think  that  as  a  legislator 
I  never  met  anyix>dy  more  resilient  and 
certainly  nobody  more  admired. 

To  the  f  .imily  remaining,  my  deep  ex- 
pres-sion  of  sympathy.  I  think  truly  wc 
have  lost  a  great,  great  American. 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  th^  gentle- 
man very  much. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Kentucky. 
I  Mr.  Natcher>. 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  nicest  things  that  has  happened  to 
me  during  my  lifetime  is  the  opportu- 
nity I  have  had  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  my  friend, 
John  W  McCormack  of  Ma.ssachuseits. 
Prior  to  his  death,  our  former  Speaker 
visited  with  us  in  the  Ho'jse  from  time 
10  time  and  on  May  12.  1976.  during  one 
of  his  visits.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
again  think  back  over  the  years  of  my 
service  with  this  outstanding  American 
m  the  most  powerful  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  I  recall  that  when  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
January  6.  1954.  I  soon  learned  tiiat  my 
friend  John  W.  McCormack  was  one  of 
the  Members  in  the  Hou.se  who  always 
assisted  nfw  Members  and  his  door  was 
open  at  all  times  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  a  newly  elected  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repie.sentatives.  This  applied 
not  only  to  tiiose  of  us  who  sat  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aLsle,  but  also  to 
the  new  Members  who  sat  on  the  Re- 
publican side. 

Like  all  new  Members.  I  wanted  to 
get  a  good  start  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  shortly  alter  I  was  sworn 
in.  I  went  to  see  my  f.'itnd.  John  W. 
McCormack.  His  guidance  and  counsel 
was  freely  given  and  by  virtue  of  my 
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early  visits  and  conversations  with  him 
I  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to  get 
started  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCormack  died  at  the  age  of  88 
He  served  for  42  years  in  the  House  of 
Represeritatives  and  for  21  years,  he  was 
the  Houses  second  ranking  Democrat 
and  then  for  10  years.  Its  Speaker. 

His  concept  of  public  trust  was  with- 
out parallel  and  never  did  he  hesitate 
to  speak  out  against  any  proposal  which 
he  felt  was  not  sound  and  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  people.  In  every 
position  he  held,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic, he  achieved  distinction.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  had  those  qualities 
that  are  essential  for  leadership,  sound 
justice,  patience,  perseverance  and  un- 
yielding adherence  to  the  principles  and 
policies  advocated  by  his  party  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  His  character, 
his  achievements  and  his  faithful  serv- 
ice will  be  an  Inspiration  to  generations 
ytt  tocome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack  was 
good  for  the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and 
for  the  United  Stales  of  America.  As  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend.  John  W. 
McCormack  served  as  Speaker  from 
January  10.  1932,  until  January  3,  1972, 
which  was  '.he  longest  consecutive  tenure 
any  Speaker  has  served  since  the  opening 
day  of  the  first  Congress  on  March  4, 
1789 — not  as  long  year  by  year  as  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas,  but  longer  than 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky. 

Our  former  Speaker  had  charm,  wit 
and  he  always  extended  a  waim  courtesy 
and  consideration  toward  others  at  all 
timco.  He  was  knowTi  for  his  intelligence, 
compassion,  and  humor.  He  loved  his 
country,  his  State,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  future  years,  historians  writing 
about  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
often  mention  the  name  of  John  W. 
McCormack  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I  have 
often  said  when  history  records  the  story 
of  John  W  McCormack's  tenure  in  the 
Congress,  it  will  state  that  in  addition  to 
his  many  other  duties  and  offices  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in 
placing  Sputnik  I  in  orbit  on  October  4. 
1957,  a  select  committee  composed  of  13 
Members  of  the  House  and  13  Members 
cf  the  Senate  were  named.  After  con- 
ducting hearings  and  studies  for  a  period 
of  1  year,  the  committee  prepared  and 
passed  through  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  legislation  creating  the  space 
agency  and  .shortly  thereafter  the  nec- 
essarj-  resolution  setting  up  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  this 
.select  committee  with  Mr  McCormack. 
along  with  Gerald  Ford  and  several 
others  of  our  old  friends.  Gerald  Ford 
and  I  were  selected  as  the  two  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  serve  on  thLs  select  committee.  Tiie 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mltte  was  another  former  Speaker. 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
This  was  the  most  fascinating  assign- 
ment I  have  held  during  my  tenure  as  a 
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Member    of    Conpress — lasting    only     1 
;.ear,  but  evcr\  day  important. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  space  apency 
and  the  work  of  this  select  committee 
under  the  chLiirmanship  of  John  W. 
McCormack,  we  have  plpced  12  m^n  on 
the  Moon  and  Voyager  I  and  II  are  over 
1  billion  miles  away  from  the  Earth  m 
outer  space.  The  journey  of  these  two 
sparecralt  began  3  years  ago  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Fla..  and  2  years  foliowing 
the.r  trip  into  ciuter  space,  the  spacecraft 
passed  Jupiter  ar.d  will  finally  cross  the 
orbit  of  Uranus  in  about  5  years,  Nep- 
tune in  10  years,  Pluto  in  14  years,  ana 
will  then  go  out  of  the  solar  system.  Pic- 
tures :.re  being  taken  ever\  day  and 
have  been  since  the  initial  launch  of 
these  two  spacecraft  which  are  travel- 
ing over  35.000  miles  per  hour  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  iilmost  unbelievable  when 
you  consider  what  has  transpired  since 
the  days  of  tiie  Select  Ccnmuttce  on 
.'V.stronautics  and  Space  Exploration 

Our  former  Speaker's  wife  Harriet 
McCormack  died  in  1971  and  to  the  end, 
this  was  one  of  the  nicest  love  stune.''  ol 
all  time.  The  Speaker  always  pndec 
himself  on  the  fact  that  he  and  hi.s 
iovely  wile  never  failed  to  have  dinner 
together  all  down  through  the  years,  re- 
gardless of  the  occasion  or  the  impor- 
tance of  tlie  event  taking  place  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  iiave  all  lost  a  true 
friend  and  an  outstanding  fornicr  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  la.mily 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  I  iliank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  regrets  I  have  for  ihis  present  Con- 
gress IS  that  more  than  3(0  of  it.s  Mem- 
bers never  had  an  opportunity  to  serve 
with  Jolin  William  McCormack, 

When  tne  old  SpeaKer  aitd  near  Bos- 
ton the  other  day.  he  had  been  long  gone 
from  us,  having  retired  nearly  a  decade 
ago  after  serving  in  e\  ery  Congress  from 
the  70th  through  the  91st. 

His  time  m  Congress  spanned  7 
of  the  Nation's  39  Presidencies  to  date 
He  served  during  the  tenure  of  seven 
Speakers  of  the  House  before  the  mantle 
came  to  rest  upon  him  January  lO,  1962, 
following  the  death  of  the  legendary 
Sam  Rayburn. 

John  McCormack  played  a  major  lead- 
ership in  this  Houiie  for  30  years,  having 
first  been  elected  majority  leader  in 
1940.  He  was  a  great  wartime  leader  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
He  was  a  great  minority  whip  during 
those  two  Congresses  nearly  30  years 
ago  when  the  country  turned  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  fur  I's  congressional 
leadership. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  stalwart, 
right-hand  bower  of  Speaker  Rayburn 
before  the  ^speakership  develot>ed  upon 
him. 

During  all  of  his  years  here.  Joim 
McCormack  was  a  fighter  for  social  jus- 
tice. He  was  a  legislator  for  the  people — 
the  good  common  people  he  knew  so 
well. 

AlthoUt;li  he  rcse  to  high  places  m  the 
councils  of  his  coimtry.  he  never  forgot 


those  people  in  his  aouth  BosUm  district 

who  elected  him  time  after  time  after 
t.me. 

During  periods  of  cor.gres.^iona;  recess, 
he  was  not  one  to  tarry  m  Washington. 
He  and  Mrs.  McCormack  got  on  the 
tram  and  rode  up  to  Boston  so  he  coulc 
walk  the  .^^treet^  unci  talk  to  the  people — 
Know  their  joys  and  sliare  their  sorrows. 
He  never  forgot  who  he  was 

During  his  9  years  as  Speaker,  Con- 
gress passed  some  of  the  major  social 
legislation  of  our  history.  These  legis- 
ia'  ve  landmarks  shall  serve  as  a  living 
monument  to  him  as  long  as  the  Nation 
reveres  its  progressive  heritage 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  John 
McCurm.ack.  and  to  serve  with  him  for 
22  years  before  he  decided  to  go  home 
to  Boston.  It  was  a  rich  experience,  and 
one  I  am  sorry  .so  many  present  Mem- 
bers did  net  have  the  pri'.'iietie  of 
.sharing, 

John  McCor-nark  was  a  giant  at  t;ie 
center  of  national  power.  During  :nose 
14  montiis  after  President  Keni.ed>  s  as- 
sassination, he  was  just  on(  heartbeat 
away  ironi  the  White  Hou^e  hinise:.*  But 
he  remained  a  nioaest  man  Tiie  ;i.t.;ie>-t 
I'TCOlade  lie  would  tolerate  is  the  one  I 
would  give  iiini  r.ow:  He  was  a  gtod  niai: 
will)  scrvec'  ins  country  well. 

Mr.  MO.'iKl.EY,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

At  lhl^  'ime  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana.  Mis  Lindv  Boggs, 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield:ng  and  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity to  be  able  to  bid  a  fond  fare- 
well to  my  dear  friend.  I  rise  with  utmost 
respect  and  with  deep  affection  to  say 
this  fond  farewell  to  my  leader,  the  late 
John  W.  McCormack  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

It  would  be  with  a  tinge  of  sadness, 
also,  if  I  did  iiot  realize  that  he  has  real- 
ized the  ultimate  goal  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  found  eternal  happiness  in 
heaven  with  his  beloved  Harriet. 
C  1930 

All  of  t.he  preceding  speakers  have 
talked,  of  course,  about  his  magnificent 
qualities  of  patriotic  fervor,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  of  the  feeling  that  he  had  of 
love  for  this  House  and  lor  its  individ- 
ual Nicmbers.  all  traits,  cf  course,  which 
I  applaud  and  which  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  Witness  very  closely  during  the  9 
years  that  my  husband  Hale  was  the 
majority  whip  through  three  different 
Presidential  administrations  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  a  stalwart  .American  and 
a  truly  devoted  Democrat 

But  I  would  like  to  perhaps  shed  a 
little  light  on  another  aspect  of  his  serv- 
ice and  of  his  feelings:  that  is,  his  stronp 
support  of  the  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress, When  Hale's  plane  had  disap- 
peared and  people  were  asking  me  to  rtm 
for  the  Congress,  tne  Speaker  called  me 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land, one  of  the  first  trips  he  had  ever 
tatcen  abroad,  and  he  was  encouraging 
me  to  run  for  the  House.  I  asked  if  he 
thought  that  it  was  really  the  right 
\Adce  for  a  woman  to  be,  and  he  told  me 
this  very  interesting  and  revealing  storv 

He  said  that  when  he  was  a  lad.  he 
had  attended  i-.is  political  party  organi- 
zation, and  he  heard  all  the  different 
speakers   get    up.  One  candidate  would 
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say  that  he  stood  for  this,  and  he  would 
believe  that  was  fine  and  riKht:  the  next 
candidate  would  get  up  and  say  he  be- 
lieved in  thus-and-so.  and  he  believed 
that  was  fine  and  riKht  He  was  very 
puzzled  when  the  meeting  was  over 
about  choosing  the  proper  candidate  and 
which  platform  was  best  for  the  people 
of  Boston.  He  repaired  to  the  most  in- 
teUisent  person  he  knew,  one  who  was 
so  wise  that  everyone  in  the  family 
sought  her  counsel,  and  he  said,  "Mother 
which  one  of  these  candidates  are  you 
going  to  vote  for?" 

He  said  it  was  then  that  he  discovered 
that  this  wise,  wonderful  counselor  of 
so  many  people  did  not  have  the  right  to 
vote.  That  is  when  he  became  Interested 
in  women's  right  to  vot«  and  m  women's 
participation  in  pohtics. 

He  was  so  helpful  to  each  of  us.  each 
of  the  women  Members.  He  made  certain 
that  we  had  the  committee  assignments 
that  were  agreeable  to  our  areas  of  inter- 
est and  our  spheres  of  being  able  to  in- 
fluence legislation  that  was  right  for  us 
and  for  our  districts  I  do  believe  that 
his  love  of  his  mother  and  his  love  and 
respect  of  his  wife  played  an  essential 
part  in  being  helpful  to  all  the  Congress- 
women  in  this  august  body  For  that.  I 
give  him  a  very  special  thanks  and  thank 
you.  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  for  allowing  us  to 
participate  in  tins  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able .^merlcan. 

Mr  MOAKLEY  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much. 

Mr  Speaker,  a'  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  geiulrman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr  MARKrv> 

Mr.  MAHKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  just  have  a  v^ry  brief  personal  remi- 
niscence about  the  former  Sijeaker.  That 
Is,  on  the  day  4  years  age.  in  the  month 
of  December,  .n  which  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  Hot:  e  was  voted  by  the 
Democratic  Members  here  to  the  speak- 
ership 01  the  House  to  be  our  candidate 
for  that  position.  John  Mcformack  on 
that  day  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  fir.st  time  in  6  vears. 
He  did  so  In  order  to  congratulate  his 
former  colleague  from  Massachusetts  as 
I.  Just  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  sat  In 
the  back  of  the  room  and  watched  all  of 
the  older  Members  go  down  and  hover 
around  the  Speaker  and  go  up  to  him 
and  shake  his  hand  and  reminisce. 

I  was  still  iust  on  the  periphery  when 
somebody  grabbed  me  anH  pulled  me  In 
and  introduced  me  by  .«:aving,  "Do  you 
know  who  this  youn?  man  is?" 

He  said.  "Yes,  I  do  He  is  that  young 
Mr   MARKtY  from  Mas,>;achusetts  " 

With  that,  he  pulled  me  out  that  door 
,ind  down  the  corridor  and  Into  Speaker 
Albert's  offlce  For  the  next  2  to  2'2  hours 
John  McCormack,  Car'  Albert,  and 
LiNDY  Boccs  ;ind  I  sat  there  and  remi- 
nisced nbo'it  40  years  of  politics  in 
America. 

Thnre  wa.s  a  point  at  wh'ch  Carl  Albert 
turned  to  John  McCormack  and  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  this  young  man  had  never 
been  to  Washington  before  he  got 
elected "^  This  is  the  f^rst  time  he  has  ever 
come  to  this  city." 

John  fumed  to  Carl  and  he  said. 
•Well.'  he  said.  "I  havf  watched  this 
young  man's  race  all  through  the  past 


summer,  a  young  Irishman  in  an  8-sided 
Democratic  nomination  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representative.-..  He  reminded 
me  very  much  of  a  fight  I  was  in  40  years 
before  in  South  Boston  ' 

He  said.  "When  I  won  that  fight,  Carl, 
and  I  got  on  the  train  to  come  down  to 
Washington,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  Ijeen  to  Washington  as  well.  Carl,  it 
IS  not  where  you  have  been,  it  is  where 
you  are  going  that  is  really  important." 

I  learned  from  him  iri  t.iat  long  2-hour 
session  I  had  with  h'm  that  although  the 
issues  change  and  the  times  change,  the 
values  never  change.  The  values  John 
McCormack  embodied,  the  things  he 
fought  for  the  things  he  made  his  life 
for.  are  really  the  important  things  that 
our  existence  here  is  all  about.  For  that, 
I  thank  the  man  for  the  example  and 
leadership  he  gave  Americe  and  so  many 
people,  myself  included.  I  thank  him  as 
well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  MoAKLEYi  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  pay  proper  tribute 
to  him. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   iMr.  Jacobs' 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  father,  the  former 
Representative  Andrew  Jacobs.  Sr..  has 
asked  to  loin  in  my  expression  of  deep 
love  and  profound  respect  for  John  Mc- 
COiTTiack.  and  an  expression  of  sympathy 
to  his  family.  My  father  and  Mr  Mc- 
Cormack were  unusually  dost  friends: 
all  the  more  unusual  because  of  the  brief 
tenure  that  my  father  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  89th  class  came  to  the  Con- 
fjrest.,  Mr.  McCormack  .niade  a  talk  to 
us,  and  his  wisdom  poured  forth.  One  of 
the  things  he  said  was.  "You  may  be 
fre.shmcn  Representatives,  but  before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  each 
one  of  you  represents  about  a  half  mil- 
lion American  citizens  who  are  no  less 
important  than  those  represented  by  any 
jther  Member  of  this  body." 

Then,  suddenly  in  lilting  Irish  poetry, 
he  suddenly  ra  sed  his  voice  and  said,  "I 
am  a  freshman  Representative  every 
time  I  pass  the  Capitol  at  nitjht  and  look 
at  the  beautiful  edifice  " 

Mr.  McCormack's  inspiration  has  been 
described  before  and  can  be  described 
with  a  great  number  of  others.  I  simply 
say  that  my  family  and  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  our  Maker  for  having  made 
such  a  fine  and  decent,  noble  man  as 
John  W  McCormack. 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   <Mr    Gonzalez' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  very  distinguished  and  e.steemed  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  yielding 
this  time.  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
this  tribute  to  the  greatest  American  I 
have  known. 

I  first  met  Speaker  McCormack  right 
after  my  election  at  the  funeral  services 
for  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  In  1961.  in 
November  of  that  year.  19  years  ago.  I 
met  him  for  the  first  time  before  I  had 
come  up  here  to  be  sworn  in,  so  that 
when  I  did  come  up  on  January  10,  1962. 


to  be  sworn  In,  John  McCormack  was 
phenomenal  in  hi.s  recollection  of  ihe 
meeting  and  his  .sensitivity  and  his  cour- 
tesy to  me  that  he  showed  me  to  the  very 
end. 

I  considered  his  friendship  one  of  the 
most  priceless  and  valuable  things  that 
I  could  count  on  in  my  own  time.  The 
Speaker,  let  me  say  in  a  few  words,  was 
one  of  those  Americans  that  1  am  bure 
I  will  seldom  have  a  chance  to  meet 
again. 

The  dimensions  of  the  man,  courage, 
magnimity.  greatness  of  soul,  ard  wltn- 
out  parallel  as  a  Speaker.  I  think  those 
of  us  that  served  from  that  period  of 
time  when  he  assumed  the  speakership — 
because  he  a.ssumed  it.  as  I  said,  coin- 
cidental with  my  being  sworn  into  the 
privilege  as  serving  under  him  as  Speaker 
until  he  departed  the  speakership. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  just  know  that  John 
McCormack  is  smiUng  dowai  at  us  from 
Heaven,  and  I  only  wish  we  had  the  ibil- 
ity  to  hear  his  comments,  which  I  am 
sure  would  be  m  the  vein  of  those  that 
we  just  heard  from  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Markeyi  . 

Again.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Moakleyi 
for  taking  time  o  afford  us  a  chance  to 
speak  of  Speaker  McCormack. 
o  Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  very  sad  occasiui.  when  vve  gather  on 
ihe  floor  of  .he  House  to  pay  our  tributes 
to  a  former  Member  who  has  passed 
away,  but  the  man  whose  legacy  we  are 
honoring  tonight,  former  House  Sper^ker 
John  McCormack,  makes  this  occasion 
more  difficult  and  indeed  more  personal 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  19.S8.  John  McCormack  was  al- 
ready a  living  legend  in  the  StPte  oi  Mas- 
sachusetts A  diligent,  caring  legislator. 
John  McCormack  was  a  man  of  h:s  peo- 
ple; and  these  people  from  South  Boston 
saw  fit  to  overwhelmingly  elect  him  to 
21  terms  in  the  House  of  Representative?. 

When  he  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1961,  McCormack  picked  up  many 
more  constituencies — the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  minorities — and 
.''teadfa.slly  fought  the  battles  for  those 
who  could  not  fight  them<^elves.  His  sen- 
sitivity surely  stemmed  from  his  home 
and  his  heart  He  was  a  devout  Catholic. 
and  his  wann.  lovlnt  relationship  with 
his  wife  Harriet  is  a  large  part  of  his 
legend  This  warmth  extended  to  his 
chambers  and  to  the  House  floor,  where 
he  treated  each  Member  as  an  Individ- 
ual and  an  equal,  being  attentive  to  their 
special  needs  and  interests,  and  advis.ng 
them  with  a  firm  but  loving  hand. 

When  the  Speaker  quietly  retired  from 
the  House  In  1971.  he  lefi  behind  a  rec- 
ord that  many  will  attempt  to  achieve, 
but  none  will  ever  duplicate  He  was  a 
.sensitive,  honest,  and  open  leader  who 
was  deeply  committed  to  his  fellow  man. 
The  great  strides  made  in  civil  rights 
while  McCormack  led  the  Hou.se  will 
stand  as  testaments  to  his  decency  and 
pood  character 

He  was  down-to-earth,  never  put  on 
airs,  and  really  cared  for  his  people.  He 
was  one  of  the  extraordinary  men  who 
served  two  constituencies  equally  well  — 
his  own  ground  in  South  Boston  as  well 
a.s  the  Nation  • 
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•  Mr  DRIN.AN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  never 
honored  to  serve  in  the  CoiiKress  during 
my  10  years  with  Speaker  John  W  Mc- 
Cormack. But  before  I  came  to  Congre.'^s 
and  since.  I  have  come  to  know  and  ad- 
mire this  gentle,  una.ssuming  man 

The  attached  editorial  from  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  November  2.S.  1980  expresses 
very  well  the  essence  of  the  man  who 
gave  42  years  of  his  life  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  of  November  26  also  indi- 
cates the  accomplishments  of  Speaker 
John  McCormack 

John  McCormack  will  be  remembered 
with  a  deei)  devotion  by  the  ;M>ople  of 
Massachusetts  and  by  the  cilizen.s  of  Uie 
United  States. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Nov    25,  1980] 
McCormack  Understood  Du-ersitt 

John  McCormaclc  was  luclcler  than  most 
He  did  what  he  loved  and  loved  what  he 
did  for  more  than  60  years  that  he  served 
Massachusetts  as  an  elected  official  and  senior 
statesman.  "Politics  was  a  natural  to  me.  I 
always  Itnew  that  I'd  go  into  it  someday." 
he  once  said.  "Probably  no  district  in  Amer- 
ica is  more  political  tlian  mine." 

With  his  long  lean  frame,  handsome  Celtic 
face,  wlde-rlmmed  glasses  and  thatch  of  hair 
that  whitened  as  the  years  went  by.  he 
loolced  lllte  central  castings  Idea  of  an  Irish 
pol  from  South  Boston.  He  had  a  sharp 
tongue,  qulclc-wlttedness  to  match,  and  the 
skill  and  Instincts  needed  to  survive  Demo- 
cratic party  politics  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades in  Washington.  But  he  defied  the  glib 
stereotype  of  the  gladhanding  tenor  who 
could  cut  deals  and  cut  through  the  smolce 
In  the  ba^lirooms  of  Congress  And  !t  is 
too  easy  to  suggest  that  his  death  marlis 
the  passing  of  that  era  In  Boston. 

Granted,  he  Itnew  every  street  In  his  dis- 
trict and  he  played  hy  the  booic  in  Congress. 
He  remembered  the  needs  of  his  constitu- 
ents even  as  he  lielped  formulate  and  maneu- 
ver the  major  legislative  goals  of  several 
Presidents  But  he  was  as  committed  to  his 
private  life  as  he  was  to  his  public  career 
Devoted  to  his  wife,  his  friends  and  his 
church.  McCormacic's  sense  of  personal  loy- 
alty ran  deep  and  strong  And  he  distrusted 
the  labels  that  reduce  politicians  to  rote 
platforms,  programs  and  philosophies  Al- 
though he  preferred  the  term  "progressive." 
he  once  referred  to  himself  as  a  "conserva- 
tive Ill>eral "  only  to  regret  it  later 

"A  liberal  is  a  progressive  who  wants  to 
own  the  minds  of  others  Most  of  my  lib- 
eral friends  they  aren't  more  progressive 
than  I  am."  he  explained  to  a  reporter  "But 
I  respect  the  right  of  somebody  to  disagree 
with  me.  tmd  In  disagreement,  we  don't  have 
to  be  disagreeable  " 

Now  those  aren't  bad  ground  rules  for  pol- 
itics—or  for  life. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26.  19801 
Speaker  John   William  McCormack 

During  the  more  turbulent  years  of  the 
1960's  the  mysterious  ways  of  Congress — and 
more  specifically,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— underwent  many  slgnltlcan!  and  over- 
due changes  Not  all  of  them  would  -sit  weli 
with  Speaker  John  W  McCormack.  then 
relpnlng  master  of  the  old  school  of  politico. 
but  never  could  they  diminish  his  love  of. 
and  respect  for.  the  powers  and  plorles  of 
the  legislative  process  As  much  hr  any  mem- 
l)er.  Mr  McConnack.  who  died  Saturdav  at 
the  age  of  88,  annrenated  the  un->ortance  of 
public  service  and  the  compromises  It  entails 

"Mv  heart  Is  In  this  House"  he  said  upon 
retirement  In  1970  "I  have  an  lnten.se  love 
for  this  body  "  That  Intense  devotion  always 
extended  a-s  well  to  the  people  of  his  diverse 


home  district:  as  one  of  12  children  of  a 
poor  South  Bos'.on  family.  Mr  McCormack 
never  forgot  his  origins  FYom  his  memories 
of  poverty  came  a  natural  .'■upporl  for  the 
early  programs  of  President  Roosevelt's  Ne* 
Deal  and,  later,  for  civil  rights  bills  anilpov- 
erty  measures,  housing  and  health  prtiposals, 
aid  to  education,  wage-and-hour  la'AS  Med- 
icare and  other  social  programs  that  came  In- 
to being  during  his  42  years  in  the  House 

Model  though  he  was  ol  the  old-fashioned. 
big-city  politician.  Mr  McCormack  did  not 
fit  any  stereotype  of  the  politician,  a  tee- 
totaler, he  avoided  the  'Washington  social  cir- 
cuit, lived  austerelv  and,  after  leaving  otf.ce 
spent  practically  all  of  his  time  at  the  side  of 
his  wife.  Harriet,  until  she  died  In   1971 

Even  though  he  preferred  to  function  out- 
side of  the  limelight.  Mr  McCormack  was 
:iu  meek  pushover  as  majority  leader  or 
speaker  He  exercised  great  influence,  bol- 
stered by  a  thorough  understanding  of  how 
the  p"'Acrs  of  his  oflice — patronage,  com- 
mittee a.s,signments.  control  of  debate  and 
parliamentary  tactics — could  be  used  to 
shape  and  control  legislation  Though 
younger  members  of  Congress  would  work 
for  changes  aimed  at  curbing  these  very  tools 
of  power,  they  valued  the  patience,  fairness 
and  friendship  that  John  McCormack  ex- 
tended to  them  For  these  qualities,  and  for 
his  deep  devotion  to  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  John  W  McCormack  will  be 
remembered  with  special  respect  both  by 
those  with  whom  he  served  in  Congress  as 
well  as  by  his  beloved  constituents  In 
M.'j.ssach  uselts-0 

•  Mr  LDAI  L  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  honor  to  serve  with  John  W  Mc- 
Cormack. a  giant  of  a  man 

During  three  of  the  most  tumultuous 
and  difficult  decades  m  .American  history, 
he  was  either  majority  U  ader  or  Speaker 
He  led  thLs  House  through  World  War  IT. 
Korea,  the  cold  war.  the  New  Frontier 
the  Great  Society,  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights 

We  had  our  differences  Once  I  made 
the  mistake — in  1969 — of  runn  iig  .•"g^v  ♦ 
him  It  was  a  big  mistake — I  was  badly 
beaten  His  colleagties  wanted  his  lead- 
ership. 

John  McCormack  was  always  a  gentle- 
man and  always  a  strong  leader. 

If  we  measured  the  \\orth  of  life  in 
terms  of  public  service  and  love  of  coun- 
try, then  John  McCormack  lived  a  fuller 
life  than  most. 

His  IS  a  cood  and  a  decent  legacy.* 

•  Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  great 
gentleman  and  American  patriot. 
Speaker  John  W  McCormack,  died  on 
November  20.  1980.  Speaker  McCormack 
was  respected  and  admired  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  integrity, 
his  kindly  manner  and  his  dedication  to 
the  great  principles  of  our  nation 

For  42  years  he  served  in  Congress 
During  the  years  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  him.  I  found  him  always  to 
be  a  man  devoted  not  only  to  the  need.s 
of  his  corstituents  but  to  the  Congre.ss 
as  an  institution. 

Speaker  McCormack's  life  exemplifies 
tho.se  virtues  that  make  a  great  Congress- 
man fairness,  generosity,  willingness  to 
listen,  unyielding  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  party  combined  with  an  even 
more  fervent  dedication  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country  as  he  saw  those 
interests 

He  left  h's  mark  on  Congress  in  his 
own  way — not  through  any  single  piece 


of  legislation,  not  through  any  special 
style  or  mannerism  that  marked  his 
leadership,  but  instead,  through  his 
character  ilsell. 

Siraightforwarc,  personally  civil  and 
poiuicaiiy  astute  he  did  aii  he  could  to 
see  to  It  that  liie  i^eeds  of  cur  nation 
'were  met  As  one  uhose  own  view  of 
what  is  best  lor  our  country  so.iieiimes 
differed  from  the  Speaker  s  1  want  to 
say  that  John  'W  McCormack  knew  how 
to  disagree  without  bcmg  ci.  agreeable 
and  knew  that  the  \ery  best  a  Congress- 
man can  ofler  the  people  it  devotion  to 
principle.* 

•  Mr.  GL'\IMO.  Mr  Speaker  on  Novem- 
ber 22  former  Speaker  John  W  Mc- 
Cormack left  us. 

For  too  many  of  us  in  the  House  today. 
John  McCormack  is  known  only  as  a 
former  Speaker  To  yo'u  I  say  that  you 
mis.sed  knowing  a  great  American  I  had 
the  distinct  pr.-.'ilcge  of  .'-erving  with 
Speaker  McCcrmack  for  12  years.  The 
first  Congressman  that  I  met.  following 
my  election  m  1958.  was  John  Mc- 
Cormack. then  the  n'.ajority  leader.  As  a 
freshman  legislato"-.  I  came  to  value  his 
counsel.  his  judgment,  and  his 
knowledge- 
John  McCormack  served  in  this  t)Ody 
for  42  years  A  self-made  man.  he  never 
forgot  the  community  m  which  he  was 
reared  or  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented. During  his  decades  of  service,  he 
helped  shepherd  through  the  Congress 
landmark  ieizislation  that  will  survive 
after  all  of  'iis  are  pone  and  forgo* ten 
He  was  a  touah  Democrat  who  enjoyed 
a  partisan  debate  but  he  always  knew 
that  compromise  is  not  a  four-letter 
word. 

As  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  touched  by  this  decent  and 
honest  man    I  shall  miss  him  • 

•  Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker  rght 
after  I  -.vas  elected  in  1960.  I  went  ud  to 
Boston  to  meet  with  then  Majority 
leader  McCormack.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  gracious  to  a  freshm.an  col- 
league from  New  England  And  his  will- 
ingness to  see  me  that  day  was  &  charac- 
teristic that  lasted  throughout  our  re- 
lationsh'p  He  never  said  "I'm  too  busy 
right  now.'  He  always  had  time  to  help 
and  listen — and  he  would,  more  often 
than  not.  make  a  note  and  add  it  to  that 
famous  collection  in  an  already  over- 
stuffed suit  pocket. 

The  1960's  brought  more  than  their 
share  of  problems  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congres'^  The  fact  that  the 
Congress  was  still  able  to  come  to  grips 
With  tough  social  problems  and  attempt 
and  succeed  m  enacting  major  soc.ai 
■Aelfare  legislation  is  strong  testament  to 
the  leadership  abilities  of  John  McCor- 
mack He  combined  patience,  loyaltv  and 
intelligence  to  produce  somie  of  the 
proudest  moment^  m  the  history  of  the 
US  Congress  When  John  McConnack 
gave  his  word — you  could  depend  on  it. 

The  life  John  McCormack  was  bom 
into  was  tough  and  poor — and  when  hard 
work  was  rewaided  with  ''uccess.  he  never 
forgot  his  beginn'ngs  It  is  difficult  to 
read  of  the  Speaker's  childhood  without 
marvelling   at   the   tenacity   which   ex- 
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hibued  ii.^flf  early  on  in  his  life.  He  went 
to  ^^orlc  at,  the  age  of  13  to  keep  his 
mother  and  brothers  together — to  keep 
his  oroiaers  irom  Derng  sent  to  "the 
home  —and  this  was  done  on  a  paper 
boys  salary. 

The  boy  whose  family  received  "pau- 
per's baskets"  irom  the  city  presided  over 
the  development  of  the  food  sump  pro- 
gram. 

The  young  man  who  had  to  quit  school 
after  the  eighth  grade  helped  develop 
jjroKiams  to  provide  tuition  assistance 
for  students; 

The  youth  who  so  often  saw  his  family 
unable  to  atford  $1.25  weekly  rent  ior  a 
two-room  tenement  guided  legislation 
through  the  Congress  to  provide  rental 
assistance  to  liiose  in  need; 

The  youngster  who  read  law  books  at 
night  and  passed  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21 
went  on  to  becom'^  a  master  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  mes.sengcr  who  earned  $4  a  week 
succeeded  in  establ-ihlng  Federal  laws 
which  provided  fair  imd  decent  wages  for 
working  men  and  woir.en; 

The  brother  who  lo.  :  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  youthful  illnesses  guided  the  land- 
mark medicare  programs  through  to  suc- 
cess in  an  effort  to  insure  to  no  one  in 
the  United  States  would  find  money  the 
constant  barrier  to  good  health; 

And  the  young  man  who  was  often 
told,  "no  Irish  need  apply"  went  on  to 
betoine  the  hrst  Roman  Catholic  Speaker 
of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives  and 
presided  over  one  of  our  finest  moments 
in  this  century — the  passage  in  1964  of 
the  Civil  Kights  Act — a  vigorous  restate- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  our  fellow  humans. 

John  McCormack's  life  was  truly  in- 
spirational—he  brought  great  honor  to 
this  Chamber — and  has  left  us  a  rich 
lient.ige  • 

•  Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  1963.  John  Mc- 
Cormack  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
went  to  him  and  it  was  one  of  th»»  most 
rewarding  hours  I  spent  in  my  lifetime. 

I  am  proud  that  from  then  on.  I  was 
his  man  and  followed  his  leadership  with 
great  joy.  I  was  fascinated  when  Speaker 
McCormack  would  narrate  about  the  d'l- 
ficulties  m  World  War  II.  The  problems 
of  course,  were  enormous.  Twelve  mil- 
lion men  were  brought  .nto  the  service. 
The  invasion  of  Normandy  was  without 
parallel  in  militarv  history.  Few  people 
were  as  patriotic  and  loval  Americans  as 
was  John  McCormack  during  that  period 
Because  of  men  like  him,  the  House  and 
Sf-nate  were  united  as  one.  regardless  of 
party. 

I  remember  quite  a  discourse  bv  John 
McCormack  that  we  snould  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  countries  icuth  of  us  I 
will  never  forget  what  he  said  His  words, 
however,  were  neglected  and  who  knows 
what  price  we  will  pay  for  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Cuba.  San  Salvador  and  the 
rest  of  the  Carribean:  not  to  mention  all 
of  the  countries  of  South  America  The 
same  is  true  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada. 

So  often.  John  McCormack  would  be 
about  town  trying  to  raLse  monev  for  the 
local  hospitals  here  in  Washington  I 
remember  how  he  brought  Mrs.  Robert 
Kennedy  to  his  office  and  called  me  in  to 


talk  about  the  problems  at  Junior  Vil- 
lage here  in  the  city. 

As  we  tr.ed  to  pass  the  education  bills, 
the  health  bills  and  some  of  the  labor 
bills  during  the  early  1960s,  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  was 
John  McCormack's  leadership  that  en- 
abled all  parts  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  work  together.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  breaking  up  the  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  Southern  Democrats  with 
the  able  aid  of  Carl  Albert. 

He  was  always  an  inspiration.  I  loved 
him  for  the  care  and  love  he  showed  to 
his  wife,  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  Congressmen  and  his 
attention  to  their  problems.  He  was  truly 
a  man  of  God.» 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  John  W.  McCormack. 
the  esteemed  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  died  on  November  22.  1980. 

For  42  years,  Speaker  McCormack 
served  the  peoole  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and 
the  Nation  with  integrity.  For  his  dedi- 
cation and  political  finesse.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack will  Ro  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  centrry. 

I  am  sorry  I  arrived  in  the  House  alter 
"Mr.  Mac"  had  retired  But,  I  did  have 
the  honor  of  meeting  him  on  one  of  his 
return  visits  to  the  Chamber  he  loved  so 
well. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  this  opportun- 
ity to  pny  tribute  to  this  truly  fine  Ameri- 
can. Jofin  McCormack's  passing  is  a  loss 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  to  the  Nation. • 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Honorable  John 
McCormack.  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  passed 
away  on  November  22. 

Our  country  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  John 
McCormack  in  service  to  the  Congress. 
He  represented  with  distinction  his 
native  State  of  Massachusetts  for  21 
terms — almost  half  a  century — the  last 
5  terms  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  a  man  of 
preat  dignity,  rectitude,  and  integrity ; 
and  his  years  m  the  Congre.ss  and  as  a 
Speaker  will  be  remembered  as  very  pro- 
ductive and  energetic  ones  which  pro- 
duced key  legislation. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
Speaker  McCormack's  family.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  good  and 
decent  man  and  as  a  great  Speaker  • 

•  Mr.  NEDZI  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
John  McCormack  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  saddened  to  learn  of 
his  passing. 

John  McCormack  was  for  decades  one 
of  the  major  political  figures  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Nation,  in  a  career 
capped  by  his  elevation  to  Speaker  in 
1962 

As  a  congressman  from  Mas.sachusetts 
he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  enactment 
of  the  New  Deal  and  as  Speaker  he  pre- 
sided over  the  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years 

Having  myself  been  elected  in  a  spe- 
cial election.  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  new 


Member  of  the  House  on  Januar>-  10. 
1962  along  with  two  other  new  Members. 
Joe   Waggonner  and   Henry   Gonzales 

The  man  administering  the  oath  to  us 
was  John  McCormack  It  wjus  virtually 
his  first  official  act  as  the  new  St>eaker 
of  the  House,  for  lie  had  otTlciaUy  re- 
placed the  legendary  Sam  Riiyburn  that 
very  same  day. 

He  was  71  as  he  became  Speak,  r  Tliat 
was  almost  twice  my  age.  for  I  was  36 

I  had  h^ard  htm  on  radio  at  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.s  I  remem- 
bered his  strong  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
working  pet^ple  of  his  district  and  of 
the  Nation. 

The  image  I  had  of  hirn  was  of  a  man 
who  spoke  with  the  force  of  a  near- 
hurricane  When  I  came  to  know  him 
he  had  mellowed,  by  comparison,  to  a 
gentle  breeze. 

He  was  helplul  to  younger  Members, 
and  unfailingly  courteous  to  all. 

John  McConnack  uill  always  be  as- 
sociated In  my  mind  uith  the  great  and 
needed  reforms  of  the  New  Deal,  re- 
forms that  saved  our  Nation.  And  with 
the  Kennedy -Johnson  programs  of  the 
1960's.  which  widened  the  franchise. 
brought  social  justice  to  millions,  and 
revitalized  the  economy. 

May  his  memory  be  eternal.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  1960's  were  privi- 
leged to  .serve  with  a  yroat  Speaker  and 
a  great  American,  John  McCormack.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  the  House  as  he 
loved  his  country,  and  those  strong  feel- 
ings guided  him  through  a  particularly 
trying  time  in  our  Nation  s  history. 

John  McCormack  wa.s  also  a  man  of 
great  kindness  and  compassion,  who 
never  forgot  his  humble  origin,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  his  talents  and  abilities 
carried  him  It  was  no  accident  that 
while  he  was  Speaker.  Congress  enacted 
far-reaching  legislation  that  Improved 
the  lives  and  opportunities  of  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  lower-income  brackets 

.^nd  although  his  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality a.s  Speaker  were  never  subject  to 
challenge.  John  McCormack  was  a  great 
and  loyal  Demo  rat  We  Democrats  who 
will  be  returning  to  the  97th  Congress 
can  help  honor  the  memory  of  this  great 
man  by  remembering  the  goals  and 
principles  of  our  party  and  working  hard 
to  achieve  them  • 

•  Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  eulogizing  our 
late  mentor,  the  Honorable  John  Wil- 
liam McCormack  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  the  last  thing  this 
noble  man  from  South  Boston  would 
want  on  his  day  of  remeinberance  would 
be  a  cascade  of  somber  ninarks  mourn- 
ing his  106s. 

For  John  McCormack  was  a  man  of 
action  who  led  the  Hovi.se  of  Represent- 
atives through  an  extraordinary  period 
of  change  that  will  remain  unequaled 
for  decades  to  come  And  that  is  the  way 
he,  I  am  sure,  would  want  to  be 
remembered. 

The  landmark  legislation  that  passed 
the  House  durlni;  the  10-year  period 
from  1961  to  1971  while  he  served  as 
speaker  ranged  from  health  care  for  the 
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elderly,  welfare  to  end  poverty  to  the 
most  wide  ranging  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion considered  by  this  body 

His  exemplary  reputation  for  honesty 
and  fairness  helped  Speaker  McCormack 
establish  as  close  working  relationsliip 
with  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
Nixon  that  helped  expedite  those  pieces 
of  legislation  through  Congress. 

On  the  House  floor  that  same  attitude 
of  fairness  coupled  with  his  legendary 
kindness  assured  that  all  sides  of  an 
issue,  whether  they  came  from  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  Members,  were 
given  a  fair  and  just  hearing. 

John  McCormack's  rise  to  greatness 
was  not  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
great  family  wealth.  Rather,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  hod  carrier  who  found  himself 
having  to  quit  school  in  the  eifjhth  grade 
to  support  his  widowed  mother  as  a 
$3  a  week  errand  boy  for  a  brokerage 
firm. 

When  his  family  was  on  better  finan- 
cial footing,  young  Jolin  entered  the 
field  of  law  and  distinguished  hunself  as 
a  Boston  trial  lawyer.  Eventually  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
and  made  his  move  to  Congre.ss  in  19J8 

Congressman  John  McCormack's 
career  m  the  House  was  meteoric  His 
dedication  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  was  so  ad- 
mired by  his  fellow  lawmakers  that  he 
secured  a  seat  on  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  during  his  .second 
House  term. 

His  efforts  did  not  go  unnoticed  by 
then  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  who 
svipported  John  McCormack  in  his  1940 
successful  bid  to  become  Democratic 
majority  leader. 

It  was  only  fitting  that  21  years  later 
John  McCormack  filled  the  Hou.se 
leadership  void  left  by  Speaker  Ray- 
burn's  death. 

John  McCormack  Is  gone  from  us,  but 
his  achievements  and  the  sensitiveness 
that  he  brought  to  his  role  as  Speaker 
of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  will  never  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Massachii.setts.  this  House,  and 
the  Nation  recently  lost  a  great  Ameri- 
can, former  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

As  one  Member  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  and  working  closelv  with 
him  throughout  my  service  in  this  body, 
until  his  retirement  in  1971,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  remarkable 
career. 

President  Carter  has  aptly  character- 
ized John  McCormack  as  "a  man  of 
strong  character  and  a  distinguished 
speaker  of  the  House,  who  served  with 
distinction  and  a  strong,  heartfelt  be- 
lief in  the  Democratic  party." 

Of  all  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guished John  McCormack  the  man.  as 
well  as  John  McCormack  the  legislator 
and  able  public  servant.  I  would  cite  a 
sense  of  miwavenng  loyalty  as  having 
been  his  most  outstanding  attribute.  It 
is  worth  recording,  for  instance,  that  he 
not  only  served  as  speaker,  b  it  loyally 
served  his  predecessor  in  that  o:fice.  Sam 
Rayburn.    as   majority    leader   for   over 


two  decades.  Moreover,  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best  will  long  ren. ember  lii;^ 
steadfast  loyalty  to  his  iriends  and  col- 
leagues and.  above  all  his  lo.\alty  to  this 
House  as  an  institution  m  winch  he 
spent  43  years  ol  hi.s  adult  life. 

This  aspect  of  his  character  uas  mo.st 
vnidly  reflected  in  his  relationship  with 
his  beloved  wife.  Harriet — one  of  the 
great  love  affairs  ever  to  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  public  life  of  this  city.  It 
has  been  reporl<>d  that  John  and  Harriet 
McCormack  never  spent  a  night  apart 
from  one  another  m  over  52  years  of 
marriage.  For  more  than  a  year,  in  fact, 
before  Harriet's  deatii  in  December 
1971,  John  McCormack  spent  every  night 
in  an  adjoining  hospital  room,  providing 
constant  comfort  and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tue  real  legacy 
of  John  McCormack,  which  overshadows 
all  other  qualities  of  this  great  man. 
whose  loss  we  mourn  today. 

To  his  family  and  his  many  devoted 
friends — including  his  very  close  friend 
wiio  presently  serves  as  our  Speaker — I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and  my 
highest  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts.* 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  John  McCormack  was  an  American 
institution,  whose  legacy  lay  in  his  mag- 
nificent legislative  accomplishments  dur- 
ing a  42-year  congressional  career. 

From  humble  origins  in  South  Boston, 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  become  the 
45th  Speaker,  a  position  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction  for  9  years. 

Mr.  McCormack  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered for  his  work  to  win  passage 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  But  my  own 
most  vivid  memory  is  of  his  impassioned 
and  effective  plea  on  behalf  of  voting 
rights  for  18-year-olds.  Whatever  John 
McCormack  did.  he  did  with  style,  and 
eloquence. 

With  all  Americans,  I  join  in  mourn- 
ing his  passing.* 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spe- 
cial order  to  pay  tribute  today  in  this 
body  to  the  memory  of  former  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  is  especially  appro- 
priate. For  Speaker  McCormack  loved 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
devoted  nearly  half  of  his  life  to  service 
in  it. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  approxi- 
mate'y  148  Members,  by  my  calculation, 
now  in  the  House  who  served  under  his 
speakership.  The  first  three  terms  after 
I  came  to  Washington,  before  Sneaker 
McCormack  ret-red  at  the  end  of  the  90th 
Congress,  were  years  of  great  legislative 
activity  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  skill 
and  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  "Great  So- 
ciety" programs  which  helped  milhoas 
of  Americans,  especially  in  the  Appala- 
chian parts  of  Kentucky  I  lepresent, 
were  guided  through  the  Hou.se  under  the 
firm  hand  ot  Speaker  McCorn.ack. 

Born  into  humble  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve what  John  McCormack  accom- 
plished during  liis  88  years  is  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  who  believes,  as  he  did.  in 
the  American  dream  of  limitless  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  apply  themselves 
to  attain  their  dreams 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can.* 


•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thmk  the  disiingui.^hed  pentieman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Moakley  '  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  so  that 
Members  of  this  body  car.  ac Knowledge 
the  passijjg  of  one  of  this  century's  leg- 
endary political  figures — Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  I  lom  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  m  mourning  the 
loss  of  this  gre.it  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing under  Speaker  McCormack  in  my 
first  term  in  the  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives rie  was  the  guiding  force  m  this 
Congress  and  was  revered  and  respected 
by  every  Member  of  this  body  Man;,  of 
the  great  leaders  in  Congress  today,  like 
yourself  Mr.  Speaker,  matured  politically 
under  the  instruction  of  Spc-iker  John 
McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Speaker  McCormack 
served  in  thus  body  for  42  years  During 
his  tenure,  he  left  his  indelible  mark  on 
virtually  all  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  House  for  the  better  part  of  half  a 
century  He  was  unequivocally  the  bul- 
wark and  pillar  of  strength  m  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years 
Speaker  McCormack  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  the  late  Presidents  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson  as  well  as 
for  former  Prei-ident  Richard  Nixon 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  even  with  the  power 
and  respect  he  commanded  from  his  col- 
leagues. John  McCormack  was  a  humble 
man  and  one  with  the  utmost  integrity 
and  loyalty  to  Democratic  principles.  His 
devotion  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
American  people  was  unrelenting.  The 
strength  of  this  Nation  and  of  its  citi- 
zens will  always  be.  in  my  mind,  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCorm.ack.* 
c  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  November  22.  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  at  the  news  of  the  death  at 
the  age  of  88  of  a  man  wno  wiU  undoubt- 
ably  go  dov^-n  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  .Americans,  legislators,  and  pub- 
lic servants  ever  to  serve  in  the  House, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House.  John  W. 
McCormack.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 
our  Nation,  a  Nation  John  touched  in  so 
many  ways. 

John  McCormack's  record  of  pubhc 
service  in  this  Chamber  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  throughout  his  life 
is  to  be  admired  and  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  of  his  many 
achievements.  For  almost  a  half  century 
John  wrote  a  notable  record  that  will  be 
hard  to  top  m  the  future. 

I  have  served  m  Washington  for  20 
years  now  and  can  honestly  say  that  few 
men  have  made  a  greater  impression  on 
than  the  former  Speaker,  and  I  consider 
myself  a  better  Representative  for  hav- 
ing known  him  He  was  an  astute,  artic- 
ulate leader,  a  dedicated  party  man 
whose  knowledge  of  a  great  m.any  issues 
enabled  him  in  one  moment  to  explain 
an  i.ssue  of  concern  to  his  district,  and 
in  the  next  minute  discuss  problems  fac- 
ing farmers  or  autoworkers.  A  man  who 
served  in  Congress  when  the  New  Deal 
was  in  full  swing.  John  .saw  early  m  his 
career  that  Government  could  work  suc- 
cessfully to  solve  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  he  never  wavered  from  that  belief 

There  are  few  positions  in  Washington 
as  dem.andmg  as  serving  as  Speaker  of 
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the  Hoaso  and  John  rose  tOilM  Challenge 
better  than  than  anyone  coold  have  at 
the  time  He  was  Sfx-aker  at  a  time  when 
Congress  wus  eiiactuiR  legi-slation  in  Lhe 
areas  of  civil  nghts.  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  education,  and  among  other 
counties.s  area.s.  poverty  Thanks  to  the 
remarkable  ability  to  lead  and  guide  the 
House  of  Representatives,  mjllions  of 
Americans  lodav  benefit 

Our  country  has  lost  a  man  whose 
work  will  remain  a  part  of  our  lives  for 
many  years  to  come  and  I  will  miss  the 
k'entieman  fr  nn  Massachusetts  dearlv  • 

•  Mr  VAMK  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  many  colleaKues  who  knew  and  loved 
Speaker  McCormack  F'or  most  of  my 
career  in  the  Congress,  he  served  as  a 
friend,  as  adviser,  and  as  leader 

In  some  of  the  mast  turbulent  decades 
III  American  h-story.  through  three  difB- 
cult  wars,  through  the  period  of  social 
advances  for  all  Americans.  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  a  wise  and  thoughtful  and 
comoass.onate  leader. 

Tlie  work  of  his  lifetime  is  reflected 
everywhere  around  us.  and  lives  on  in 
progressive  laws  and  programs  that  have 
brought  this  Nation  togethet 

I  have  missed  his  advice  and  counsel. 
All  America  has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant • 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  death  is  inevitable,  but  it 
is  always  especially  diCRcult  to  accept 
when  it  comes  to  such  kind  and  gentle 
souls  as  former  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack I  shall  always  consider  it  a  high 
privilege  and  honor  to  have  served  in  the 
House  during  the  time  that  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack led  our  party  and  this  Chamber 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  another 
Member  vho  was  as  fa'r  and  forthright 
m  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  colleagues 
as  was  John  McCormack  Many  of  those 
speaking  today  have  talked  about  John 
McCormack's  legislative  achievement 
and  his  efTorts  on  behalf  of  the  less  for- 
tunate in  America.  But  a  side  of  John 
McCormack  that  was  probably  less  well 
known  outside  the  Congress  was  his 
eminent  fairness.  He  was  always  the  per- 
fect gentleman  and  a  man  of  h's  word 
To  me  this  is  the  greatest  le^acv  thnt  he 
or  any  other  legislator  can  leave  to  those 
who  follow 

John  McCormack  loved  this  institu- 
tion And  more  Impxirtantly  he  loved  his 
country  and  always  soueht  to  do  what 
he  tlioui'ht  was  best  for  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans For  this  outstanding  trait  of 
character  i'>  a  tnilv  outstanding  man.  we 
can  all  be  thankful 

Mr  Spe.iker  I  will  miss  former 
Speaker  McCormack.  but  at  the  same 
time  I  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that 
I  was  nrivileped  to  serve  with  him  and 
that  this  Nation  had  the  benefit  of  his 
leadership  for  so  many  years  His  legacy 
for  k;(Kiri  will  iiot  he  foreotten  • 
•  Mr  FASCT-T,!.  Mr  Speaker.  I  greatly 
appreciate  having  this  ooportunity  to 
join  our  colleagues  In  honoring  the 
memnrv  of  Speaker  John  W  McCormack 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mfussachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  for 
ar.-anging  this  tribute 

During  the  16  years  I  was  privileged  to 
sene  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  John  McCormack.  he  provided  an 


enviable  model  of  legislative  craftsman- 
ship, first  as  majority  leader  and  then  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  Tlie  guidance  he 
offered,  his  strong  moral  convictions  and 
indeed  hLs  own  history  of  achievement 
despite  adversity,  were  ever-present 
sources  of  inspiration  duriiiR  his  tenure 
here  and  throughout  hi.s  life  He  showed 
us  all  that  if  we  worked  together,  we 
could  accomplish  our  goals  and  make  the 
United  States  a  better  and  more  equita- 
ble place  in  which  to  live 

Speaker  McCormack's  ongo'ng  efTorts 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  IS  only  one  admirable  ex- 
ample of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  an 
effective  national  legislative  program 
But  in  spite  of  the  high  positions  he 
attained  in  the  Congress  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  he  accom- 
plished for  the  entire  country,  the  high 
priority  he  held  for  his  own  Boston  con- 
stituency never  shifted  He  gave  his  best 
to  the  people  of  his  dLstrict  and  was  re- 
warded with  their  love,  respect,  and 
support.  John  McCormack  and  his  con- 
stituents enioyed  a  great  sense  of  mutual 
pride  during  his  entire  career  and  I  know 
the  loss  of  this  native  son  is  keenly  felt 
across  Massachusetts. 

Our  own  sense  of  loss  is  tempered  by 
the  gratitude  we  feel  for  having  known 
this  great  man  My  memories  of  the 
House  will  alwavs  include  the  image  of 
Speaker  McCormack  presiding  over  this 
body,  often  observed  from  the  gallery  by 
his  devoted  wife  Harriet  They  com- 
prised a  tradition  in  themselves  of 
loyalty  and  teamwork 

I  consider  it  a  great  priWlege  to  have 
sen-ed  in  the  House  with  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  Speaker  McCormack  • 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  former  House  Speaker 
John  William  McCormack  For  42  years. 
Mr  McCormack  served  in  this  verv  body 
with  distinction,  tenacity  and  dedica- 
tion. It  is  onlv  fitting  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  hard  work  which  prevailed  even 
throughout  the  last  months  of  his  life 

Admiration  and  respect  for  John  Mc- 
Cormack extended  beyond  the  halls  of 
Congress  He  was  noted  for  his  states- 
manship, compassion,  and  sensitivity 
among  all  constituents — from  judges  and 
foreign  dignitaries,  to  high  school  stu- 
dents. His  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  among  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation  remain  a  part  of 
all  whose  lives  he  touched. 

Wh'le  this  nation  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  lost  a  skillful  and  dedicated 
politician.  I  believe  that  the  more  per- 
sonal recollections  of  John  McCormack's 
life  would  plea.se  the  former  Speaker  even 
more  City  councilpersons.  Senators,  and 
former  ambassadors  who  have  spoken  in 
his  memory  probably  agree  with  Mr 
McCormack's  former  administrative  as- 
sistant. John  Monahan.  when  he  said, 
Ood  had  people  in  mind  when  he  made 
him        He  was  a  superb  Boston  man  0 

•  Mr  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  like 
many  others  I  was  greatly  saddened  upon 
learning  of  the  death  of  John  McCor- 
mack who  served  in  the  House  for  32 
years  and  as  Speaker  his  last  6  Though 


It  has  been  10  year'-  .'-inrc  he  retired.  I 
remain  e\'er  grateful  lur  ttu'  uarinth  ana 
guidance  John  McCormack  .showed  me 
as  a  fre.shman  m  tlic  8yth  CunKres.s.  his 
first  as  Speaker 

John  McCormack  was  both  mentor  and 
friend,  no  freshman  Member  could  have 
received  more  kindly  treatment  or  con- 
sideration than  he  afforded  me  while 
Speaker  During  the  6  years  he  served  as 
Speaker  he  guided  and  assisted  me  in 
hundreds  of  ways. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  too  great 
a  triDUte  to  John  McCormack  He  was  a 
great  American  and  a  great  human 
being.  While  I  heartilv  concur  in  every 
tribute  paid  to  this  great  man.  the  great- 
est tribute  I  can  pay  is  to  remember  and 
act  upon  the  wisdom  he  shared  with  me.0 
m  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
it  was  with  great  .sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack When  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  a  sp>ecial  election  in  1969.  it  was 
Speaker  McCormack  who  swore  me  into 
office  m  the  Speaker's  chambers. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  a  very  ef- 
fective leader  for  this  body  He  was  a  de- 
voted Member  of  Congress,  and  dedi- 
cated most  of  his  life  to  public  service.  I 
have  never  heard  a  disparaging  com- 
ment on  his  leadership. 

1  have  considered  it  an  honor  to  have 
.served  with  him  in  this  House.  His  pub- 
lic service  spanned  a  long  period  of  time 
and  transcended  significant  changes  in 
our  country,  our  society,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. Throughout  it  all.  he  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  resiliency  and  was 
able  to  always  look  to  the  future,  taking 
legislative  proposals  and  balancing  them 
out  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Throughout  his  service.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  forgot  his  background  and 
the  common  man  of  our  country.  It  was 
the  average  American  for  whom  John 
McCormack  worked,  and  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
Speaker  reflect  that. 

I  am  certain  that  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  this  body,  and 
that  his  life  will  be  its  own  memorial.* 

•  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sworn  Into  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  on  Februao' 
10.  1966.  The  gentleman  who  adminis- 
tered the  oath  was  the  late  Speaker, 
John  McCormack  Certainly  this  mem- 
ory is  ever  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  recall 
having  a  reception  that  evening  and  the 
excitement  and  thrill  when  Spieaker  Mc- 
Cormack attended  and  became  a  part  of 
the  receiving  line 

After  his  retirement  Mrs.  Jones  and  I 
each  year  sent  him  a  Christmas  card,  and 
each  year  we  received  a  thank  you  note 
from  Speaker  McCormack  in  his  own 
handwnting.  Tliese  have  become  among 
my  mast  treasured  pxjssessions. 

When  history  is  written,  I  am  certain 
that  Speaker  John  McCormack  will  be 
high  on  the  list  of  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans • 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress 
during  the  period  that  John  W.  McCor- 
mack was  Speaker  of  the  House  He  was 
truly  an  outstanding  legislative  leader. 

Speaker  McCormack's  strength  came 
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not  only  in  his  tremendous  effectiveness 
as  a  spokesman  and  a  parliamentarian. 
but  more  so  as  a  man  so  respected  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  repeatedly 
sought  his  advice  in  the  touijhest  leKn.sla- 
tive  battles.  He  was  resjxK'ted  b\  nL<^  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  ai? le  Sjx'ak- 
er  McCormack  was  justifiably  proud  of 
this  legislative  body,  and  defended  its 
key  role  in  our  governmental  'Structure 

When  he  was  Speaker,  I  had  the  op- 
pxjrtunity  to  work  closely  with  him  in  the 
field  of  parliamentary  exchanges  be- 
tween tlie  Congress  and  other  parlia- 
ments from  around  the  WTorld.  He  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  with  visiting 
parliamentarians  from  other  countne.s. 
recognizing  the  kinship  that  existed  be- 
tween legislators.  He  was.  in  his  own  way. 
an  outstanding  diplomat  who  could  ef- 
fectively communicate  witii  parliamen- 
tarians '->n  behalf  of  the  House  and  our 
country. 

With  the  passing  of  John  McCormack. 
we  have  lost  a  great  man.  a  great  leader, 
and  a  true  statesman. 

John  McCormack  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  Speakers  of  the 
House  in  American  political  history.  We 
respect  and  appreciate  the  great  service 
he  rendered  by  his  stalwart  leadership 
in  the  Congress.  I  am  minaful  of  the 
monumental  record  ol  legislative 
achievements  that  he  left  behind. 

During  his  many  years  of  brilliant 
public  service  to  his  constituents  in 
Ma.s.sachusetts,  which  he  served  for  so 
long  and  so  well.  Speaker  McCormack 
was  constantly  a  strong  and  eloquent 
voice  for  freedom,  liberty  and  human 
dignity.  His  deeds  and  accomplishments 
shall  be  testimony  to  his  service. 

I  will  remember  him  as  a  friend,  an 
outstanding  legislative  leader,  a  symbol 
of  strength,  and  an  example  of  the  char- 
acter and  accomplishment  that  our  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  should 
always  stand  for.» 

•  Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day November  22.  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  8fi  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Speaker  McCormack  was  one  of  this 
century's  most  famous  political  leaders, 
serving  in  the  House  for  42  years.  As 
Speaker  of  the  House.  John  McCormack 
exercised  extraordinary  leadership  in 
persuading  the  Congress  to  pass  import- 
ant social  and  economic  legislation. 

John  McCormack  served  his  constitu- 
ents ot  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  as  loyally  and  con- 
scientiously as  any  Member  of  Congress 
ever  has  Perhaps  what  most  charac- 
terized John  McCormack  w-as  his  self- 
less devotion  toward,  and  high-minded 
performance  of,  his  responsibilities  as  a 
Representative  and  then  as  Sneaker  of 
the  House.  Let  history  show  that  John 
McCormack  achieved  memorable  success 
in  both  roles. 

To  Mr.  McCormack's  family.  I  extend 
my  sincere  regrets.  Because  John  McCor- 
mack served  in  this  Chamber,  this  House 
and  this  country  are  better  for  it.  May 
we  always  uphold  his  great  tradition.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  arrived  in  Washington  in  January 


of  1962.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  an  Irish  Catholic  Democrat 
from  Bo.-lon.  But  he  was  not  the  only 
man  of  that  description  to  occupy  a  hiph 
political  position  in  Washington  Ol 
equal  importance  to  me  ^-.s  a  freshman 
Congressman  was  another  Irish  Catholic 
Democrat  from  Baston  named  John  Mc- 
Cormack 

Speaker  McCormack  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded the  legendary  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  Any  mans  prestige  wa.':  bound  to 
suffer  by  that  comparison.  But  Speaker 
McCormack  was  not  interested  in  meas- 
uring himself  against  any  other  man.  He 
had  his  own  ideas  on  what  to  do  and  he 
followed  them.  By  be:ng  his  own  man.  he 
achieved  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  House. 

He  was  a  man  renowned  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  compassion,  as  well  as  for  his 
deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  friends.  But  this 
gentleness  did  not  interfere  with  his 
being  a  realistic  politician.  It  may  in- 
deed have  been  an  aid  to  him.  since 
everyone  knew  that  he  did  not  proceed 
from  malice.  He  fought  fairly  and  he 
liked  to  win.  which  he  usually  did.  He  is 
rememb°''ed  on  both  sides  of  the  ais!e 
with  affection.* 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
pr:v  leged  to  serve  in  the  Hou.se  with  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  John  W. 
McCormack.  but  I  did  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  him  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  past  years. 

Speaker  McCormack  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  full  of  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents  and  a 
mnn  with  finelv  honed  legislative  skills 
which  allowed  him  to  steer  to  passage 
countless  leg'slative  proposals  that 
advanced  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

Speaker  McCormack  presided  over  the 
beginnings  of  the  reforms  in  the  rules 
and  practices  of  the  House  which  are 
now  operative,  including  the  pas.sage  of 
the  Legislative  Reform  Act  of  1970.  Al- 
though at  times  his  successors  in  leader- 
sh'p  of  the  Hou.se— on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — may  wish  that  this  movement  had 
not  succeeded  quite  so  completely.  I 
think  that  mo^t  of  us  would  now  agree 
that  these  changes  are  for  the  better,  on 
the  whole. 

John  McCormack  left  his  mark  on  this 
House  and  the  Nation  in  many  ways ;  his 
contribution  will  long  be  remembered  • 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion suffered  a  gra\'e  loss  on  November  22 
when  former  Speaker  of  the  House  John 
W.  McCormack  passed  away.  He  was  in- 
deed one  of  this  Natior.'.--  most  illustrious 
and  well  respected  leading  citizens. 

During  his  many  years  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  John  McCormack  executed 
the  responsibilities  of  that  office  with  un- 
paralleled fairness,  honor,  and  inte'-Tity. 
It  was  all  apparent  to  hij  colleagues  that 
above  all  else.  John  McCormack  cher- 
ished the  House  of  Representatives  as 
one  of  tiie  Nation's  grealest  mstitut.ons. 
He  labo.'-ed  long  and  hard  to  preserve  its 
finest  traditions  and  promote  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  complexite.'-  wh'ch 
make  it  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body. 

Speaker  McCormack  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  on  thl.s  side  of 
aisle  for  his  impartiality  and  determina- 


tion to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority 
This   fairness   he   extended  not  only   to 
Members  with  years  ol  service,  but  also 
to  new  Members. 

His  man>  years  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  enriched 
and  made  this  inst.tution  one  respected 
throughout  the  free  world.  His  legacy  to 
the  Hoase  and  to  tb.e  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Nation  will  live  on.* 

*  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Spiar,er.  a  great  man 
and  a  gieat  friend.  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack of  Massachusetts,  rassec  away  on 
Novem.oer  22  and  it  .s  truly  difficult  to 
fashion  the  words  that  adequately  ex- 
press my  feeling  of  personal  loss. 

Speaker  McCormack  v,  as  the  first 
Speaker  I  served  under  vnen  I  arrived 
in  tins  House  m  1963  anri  it  may  indicate 
the  death  of  respect  which  I  developed 
for  this  remarkable  man  to  say  that  I 
have  tried  to  fashion  my  career  upon  his 
because  I  could  find  no  greater  role 
model  for  a  younp  Cjnrressman. 

I  looked  upon  Speaker  McCormack  as  a 
father  figure  to  whom  I  could  turn  in 
times  of  doubt  oi  confusion  for  sound 
counsel  and  sensible  advice. 

His  expertise  as  a  legislative  technician 
and  tactician,  for  which  he  is  well  re- 
nowned and  remembered,  was  only  the 
liighly  visible  portion  o!  the  influence  he 
wielded  o\er  this  House,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  Much  less  visible  was  the 
human  being  who  never  failed  to  take 
the  time  to  assist  ctherf  as  they  strug- 
gled in  the  early  dai  s  of  their  legislative 
career. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  Hou.se  and  the 
Members  as  well  as  their  Speaker  and 
leader. 

My  own  life  has  i^een  greater  for  hav- 
ing known  this  great  man  and  having 
had  the  benefit  of  his  friendship 

John  McCormack  was  a  man  who  left 
his  imprint  on  history  and  on  people,  a 
great  man  who  faced  ;?reat  issues 
squarely,  a  great  man  to  whom  this  Na- 
tion will  always  be  indebted  for  .sensitive, 
constructive  leader-hip  durin?  some  of 
its  most  troubled  period'--  • 

*  Mr.  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1980.  this  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
most  beloved  and  effective  political 
giants,  former  Speaker  John  McCormack 

I  shall  never  forget  com.mg  to  Congress 
in  1967.  and  meeting  with  John  McCor- 
mack. During  my  freshman  term  m  this 
body.  John  McCormack  pro\ed  to  be  the 
best  counselor  a  new  Member  could  have. 

He  was  truly  a  part  of  the  history  of 
this  Nation  during  nearly  half  a  century 
of  service  I  remember  his  telling  me 
about  his  thoughts  during  the  swearing 
ill  of  President  Harry  Truman,  upon  the 
death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  As  he  stood 
there,  watching  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
transition  of  power,  he  felt  a  deep  respect 
for  the  system  of  government  which  we 
enjoy  in  this  country  He  also  had  deep 
respect  for  the  many  true  giants  of  our 
democracy  He  certainly  became  one  of 
them. 

John  McCormack  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  played  a  leading  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  I  am  honored 
to  have  known  him  It  is  mv  sincere  hope 
that  the  example  he  left  for  all  of  us  will 
serve  as  guidance  and  inspiration  as  we 
confront  the  problems  facing  America 
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today.  Although  John  McCormack  Is  no 
longer  with  us.  his  honesty,  integrity  and 
loyalty  live  on.» 

•  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise 
t  "lay  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  eulo- 
Ki/ing  our  departed  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack. 

John  McCormack  was  a  man  who  I  al- 
ways had  the  deepest  respect  for.  Being 
born  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  a 
tough.  South  Boston  neighborhood,  he 
overcame  great  obstacles  to  become  one 
of  this  (  hii  'HTR  most  respected  and 
beloved  Mia.ti-  rs. 

Although  I  had  the  pleasure  to  .serve 
with  Speaker  McCormack  for  only  3 
years.  I  shall  always  remember  his  per- 
sonal warmth  and  political  brilliance.  For 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  serve  m  this 
distinguished  body.  Speaker  McCormack 
was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  me  to 
Washington  In  January  of  1969.  My  rev- 
erence for  Speaker  McCormack  began  at 
this  first  meeting,  and  since  that  time 
this  deep  respect  has  never  wavered. 

First  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1928.  John  McCormack  be- 
gan a  dedicated  career  in  public  service 
which  reached  it-s  zenith  in  1964  when  he 
was  elected  Speaker.  For  the  next  7  years 
he  was  instrumental  in  moving  through 
the  House  .some  of  the  most  significant 
domestic  legislation  this  country  has 
produced. 

This  tremendous  amount  of  legislation, 
which  benefited  all  Americans,  was  due 
not  only  to  his  dedication  to  and  love  for 
the  democratic  lorm  of  government  but. 
as  I  have  stated  earlier,  his  political 
prowess.  It  was  this  combination  which 
gained  Speaker  McCormack  admirers  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle. 

Thriving  on  the  political  rrocess.  John 
McCormack  became  this  Chamber's  most 
skilled  parliamentarian  It  was  this  dex- 
terity which  enabled  him  to  successfully 
steer  measures  through  committee  and 
on  to  this  floor  While  we  will  never  be 
able  to  determine  the  amount  of  t;ood 
legislation  which  would  have  died  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Speaker  McCormack. 
we  are  able  to  look  back  and  see  some  of 
the  important  measures  this  Chamber 
produced  under  iiis  guidance  and  leader- 
ship John  McCormack  will  be  remem- 
bered for  facing  tough  Issues  head  on. 
taking  a  position,  and  accomplishing 
what  he  set  out  to  do. 

Altnough  he  en  toyed  taking  part  in 
some  heated  debates  on  the  floor,  he  al- 
ways worked  to  enhance  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  all  men  and  women,  and 
never  a  select  few  who  mi^ht  have  bene- 
fited from  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

While  Americans  who  represent  all 
factions  with'n  the  political  arena  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  Speaker  McCor- 
macks  death,  the  Democratic  Party  lost 
one  of  its  most  vocal  and  dedicated  sup- 
porters He  prided  him.self.  and  rightly 
so.  en  being  affiliated  with  New  Deal  pol- 
itics and  those  who  worked  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Dedicated  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  for  42  consecutive  years.  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  always  faithful  and  deeply 
in  love  with  his  wife  of  51  years.  Harriet 
Joyce   Tlus  Is  the  type  of  gentleman  he 


\^as.  one  who  couiu  participate  actively 
in  House  business  all  day.  but  always 
remember  where  his  roots  were  in  the 
evening. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  saluating 
Speaker  John  W  McCormack  with  the 
hope  that  all  Members  can  someday  re- 
flect tills  man's  genuine  love  for  this 
body,  and  concerii  for  all  the  citizens  of 
our  great  country  • 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  grantee,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
particular  moving  tributes  to  Speaker 
McCormack  delivered  at  his  funeral,  one 
by  Speaker  Thomas  P  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and 
the  other  by  Senator  Bill  Bulger,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mas.sachusetts 

Th2  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate.  Bill  Bulger,  is  a  sensitive 
and  eloquent  speaker  with  a  special 
knack  for  putting  into  words  what  is  In 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
speaks.  Never  has  thii»  talent  been  put  to 
better  use  than  at  John  McCormack's 
funeral  where  BUI  said : 

Mr  SpeaJtcr.  tills  mdrnlnK  I  Join  In  prayer- 
fvil  tribute  to  \iju  dear  friend  and  neighbor 
and  beloved  son  of  South  Bos' on  As  one 
who  cherished  and  toolc  to  heart  your  wise 
counsel  and  appreciated,  ijeyond  expression, 
your  Interest  In  me  I  iicicnoAiledkie  your 
ktntlne.ss  to  me  It  Is.  In  a  sense,  providential 
that  It  Is  In  the  season  ol  Thaniisgivlng  we 
pay  our  respects  to  you.  a  great  and  good 
man  And  allliough  It  may  offend  your  sense 
of  humility.  It  Is  flttln?  that  we  should 
touch  briefly  on  the  lessons  you  taught  us 
by  your  own  life— li  ssons  which  enriched 
and  Inspired  our  lives 

We  of  this  community.  Mr  Speaker,  are 
thankful  for  the  lessons  of  perseverance  and 
industry  that  were  Illumined  by  hard  work 
and  zeaf  for  study  as  you  acquired  learning 
In  the  law  Though  denied  th?  luxury  of 
more  formal  education  you  earned  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  this  commonwealth  as  a 
vounn  man  You  honored  your  profession 
from  the  day  of  your  admission  to  practice 

We  of  this  community.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
thankful  to  you  for  your  ex&mp'.e  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  Yoi  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  p-ibllc  responsibility 
and  devotion  to  the  common  pood  in  Vour 
lon^  and  Illustrious  public  rnreer  represent- 
Inn  the  community  as  my  predecessor  In 
Ixjth  the  Massachusetts  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Mas.'^achusetts  Senate,  and 
most,  notably  durin?  42  years  of  service  Ir 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  We 
shared,  with  special  Joy  and  pride  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  selection  of  you,  our 
Congressman,  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House 
We  know,  despite  the  demands  of  that  of- 
fice, you  remained  above  all  else  tirst  and 
always,  our  Congressman,  ever  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  your  frlend.s  and  neighbors 
I'eople  of  South  Boston  will  recall  wUh  al- 
fectlon  your  clarion  call  "From  Andrew 
Square  to  the  Speaker's  Chair." 

We  of  this  community  are  c-peclallv 
'.hankful  to  you.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  example 
of  Integrity,  of  fldelliy  to  your  words,  of 
generosity  to  those  in  need,  of  conipisslon  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  oppres.-ed.  of  your 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  social 
Justice.  You  exemplified  the  admonition  of 
Seneca.  "You  must  live  f.«r  your  neighbor. 
If  you  would  live  for  yourself"  and  the 
words  of  Levllloiu  In  the  0!d  Testament  and 
Matthew  in  the  New  Testament.  "Thou  sha't 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Yes.  Mr  Speaker.  In  this  .■-.eason  of  Thanks- 
giving we  thank  you.  In  particular,  for  your 
deep  and  abiding  faith  In  your  Creator  and 
Redeemer  and  your  loyal  commitment  to 
your  Church.  You  have  been  an  unconunon 


example  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
to  all  who  could  observe  you  of  deep,  per- 
vasive quiet,  unostentatious  devotion  to  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  Church.  In  this  re- 
flection the  words  of  Mlcah  come  to  mind: 
"He  hath  .showed  thee.  O  ma;i.  what  Is  giod. 
nnd  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  book  of  your  active  life  Is 
now  clo.sed  But  the  story  of  your  life  will 
endure  Generation  will  proudly  pass  to  gen- 
eration the  memory  of  your  Inlrln.slc  good- 
ness and  recollections.  Beyor.d  counting,  of 
good  deeds  beyond  number 

Vour  friends  and  neighbors.  Mr  Speaker, 
join  with  ai;  present  at  Saint  Monica's  this 
morning  and  with  countless  person.s  through- 
out the  world  hi  honoring  your  memory  As 
you  now  Join  vour  beloved  Harriet  In  the 
saintly  Joy  of  eternity  with  Thanksgiving  for 
the  legacy  you  have  left  us.  we.  your  friends 
ami  nclgiib.ir.s.  bid  you  a  prayc-tu.  farewell 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  close  my  remarks 
by  reading  into  the  Record  a  particu- 
larly poigTiant  farewell  to  John  McCor- 
mack. delivered  at  his  funeral,  by  the 
present  occupant  of  his  chair.  The 
Speaker  said: 

EOLOCT       BT       THE       HONORABLE      THOMAS       P 

O'NiiLL,    Jr.    Speakfr   of   the    House   of 

REPREStNrATIVES 

Your  eminence,  reverend  clergy,  governor, 
mavor.  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  relatives 
and  friends  of  Speaker  McCormack: 

I  could  stand  nere  today  and  recre  In 
chapter  and  verse  the  .treat  legLslatlvf  record 
'i(  this  man  who  served  In  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  the  House  with  six  Presidents  durlr.p 
the  "Great  Depres.slon  '  and  recoven'.  three 
war--,  and  uny  number  f.f  foreign  and  do- 
mestic cilses:  but  I'd  rather  have  history  re- 
count his  constant  strugf;le  to  educate  the 
young,  feed  the  poor,  provide  safe,  decent 
hou.slrig  for  the  needy,  make  possible  a  llie 
(  f  dignity  for  our  senior  citizens  and  miiln- 
talr.  the  security  and  freedom  of  this  Nation. 
His  own  words  are  mos*  Instructive  la  this 
regard i 

"The  greatest  p'easure  I  get  out  of  Ilie  Is 
In  serving  the  people.  T?ial  means  not  only 
In  helping  to  pass  such  things  as  soc.ttl 
security,  minimum  wai;e.  low  cost  housing 
ijut  belni;  In  a  position  to  ser\e  the  needs 
m  a  rer.>onal  way.  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  In  mv  district  and  else- 
where ' 

I'd  like  to  talk  pbout  my  colleague,  my 
leader  and  my  frl"nd.  who  wrlccnied  me  to 
•he  House,  as  he  welcomed  Carl  Albert,  Jim 
Wriglit  and  so  many  others  wtr^  are  with 
him  today  He  counse  ed  us  He  told  us  when 
to  speak  and  when  to  listen  He  lold  us  how 
to  vote  and  never  a^ked  us  n  do  anv'hlng 
that  would  hurt  us  In  our  diftrlc's  or  that 
he  wouldn't  do  hlm.«elf  He  helped  us  wiih 
committee  assignment/^  and  he  was  always 
available  to  listen  to  and  help  solve  our 
problems 

It  ha^s  been  said  that  Sam  Ravburn  got 
legislation  through  the  Hoa^e  be  ause  Mem- 
bers feared  him  Well.  John  McCormack  got 
leglslallon  par,.sed  because  Members  loved 
him  Let  me  give  you  one  example  which 
wouM  be  repeated  hundreds  of  times.  This 
one  involved  t^e  1964  civil  rights  bill  We 
had  the  vote.s  In  the  Rules  Committee  to 
hn-e  It  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House  ard  we 
had  the  votes  on  the  floor  to  ras'  It.  but  the 
Republl-ans  and  .soithern  Democrats  were 
boycotting  the  Rules  Committee  mee'lngs 
We  were  one  vote  short  of  having  a  quorum 
present  John  called  a  Member  from  the 
Deeo  So'ith  and  said  to  him.  "I  war.t  you  to 
come  to  Washington  and  make  a  ouorum  " 
The  Member  said.  "Mr  Speaker— I  oppose 
that  bill  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
defeat  it." 
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John  responded,  '  I  know  you  oppose  the 
bill,  but  I  t*ve  my  word  to  the  President 
that  I'd  get  a  rule  out:  If  yot,  don't  make  a 
puoram  I  U  oe  forced  to  break  n.y  word  to 
the  President  and  you  know  I've  never  bro- 
ker, i.iv  word  to  anyone  In  my  lUe.  I'm  not 
asklnsj  you  ae  the  Speaker — I'm  asking  you 
as  John  McCormack  to  do  this  lor  me  I 
expect  you  to  vote  against  the  bill,  but 
I'm  asking  you  as  a  friend  to  come  up  and 
make  a  quorum  so  I  won  t  break  my  word  " 
He  came  to  Washington,  made  the  quorum, 
whicli  brought  the  Rentibllcans  to  the  meet- 
ing and  the  U*6-i  civil  rights  bill  became  law. 
That  Member,  like  many  otners.  so  loved 
John  McCormack  as  a  friend  that  he  could 
not  say  "no"  when  the  Speaker  asked  f^r 
something  on  i.  personal  basis. 

John  McCormack  was  undeistandlng,  com- 
pas.'lonate  and  kind — although  I  once  saw 
him  slleace  a  critic  by  saying,  "1  always  try 
to  be  kinct — bat  never  mistake  kindness  for 
weakness  " 

President  Johnson  said  of  John,  "If  ever 
an  .^'.erltrtn  could  say  his  Mfe  was  devoted 
to  "liP  creative  use  of  politics.  It  is  this  man." 

E'^ch  day.  Immediately  before  he  left  to 
open  the  eesjlon  of  the  House,  John  McCor- 
mack would  hold  a  news  conference,  and. 
when  the  clock  would  approach  the  time 
:or  hirr.  to  leave,  an  aide  would  &ay.  "It  Is 
time.  Mr.  Speaker." 

Well.  It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker  It  Is  time  for 
yuu  to  leave  u.s  And  on  b<?half  of  your  city, 
your  Sta'c  and  your  Nation — and  particu- 
larly, on  behalf  of  those  who  were  prl.lieged 
to  serve  with  you  In  government  and  who 
were  enriched  by  your  friendship,  inspired 
by  your  ex.\:npie  and  assisted  by  your  gener- 
osity. I  say.  Thank  you"  and  pray  that  the 
good  Lord  will  take  a  Uklng  to  you.  It  Is  time. 
Mr.  Speaker. 


UMI 


TRiBUTKS  TO  RETIRING  MEMBERS 
OF  CALIFORNIA  UKLEGATION; 
HAROLD  T.  "BUZZ"  JOHNSON 
JAMES  C.  CORMAN.  LIONEL  VAN 
DEERLIN.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON. 
AND  JIM  LLOYD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Edw.^rps)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL   I^AVT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  :o  revi.se  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  election  year  was  a  very 
sad  time  fc.-  myself  and  millions  of  Cali- 
fomians  Five  of  the  most  pble  and  tal- 
ented ;jeopie  that  our  State  has  ever 
stnt  to  Congress  v  ill  not  be  coming  back 
to  the  97th  Congress  It  would  be  im 
possible  in  the  short  time  we  have  set 
aside  todaj  to  recount  the  innumerable 
services  and  sacrifices  that  these  men 
have  performed  for  our  State  and  for  the 
Nation.  Our  dean,  Bizz  Johnson  has 
been  the  architect  of  the  greatest  water 
delivery  system  ever  devised  in  history. 
Jim  Copman  has  championed  the  causes 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  for  so 
many  years  and  on  ^o  many  issues  before 


tiic  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Lionel 
V.\.N  DEERLir;  ;.,  the  foremost  e.xpcrl  m 
the  Hou^e  on  communications  law  and 
its  fair  applicalion  tor  tlie  benefii  of  ail 
Charles  Wilson  i.^  the  matii  reason  tha: 
we  have  the  m<->st  efficient  Pjstul  Serv- 
ice in  the  v.orld  through  his  hard  wcik 
and  dedication  Jim  Lloyd  has  been  a 
bulwark  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  for  this  Nation.  All  of 
these  Members  have  remained  true  to 
the  ideals  of  our  parly  under  extremely 
trying  pohlical  circuni.s'tances.  Cali- 
fornia will  be  losing  their  tremendous 
resourcefulness  in  the  next  Congress.  I 
Know  though,  that  all  will  remain  active 
in  the  service  of  our  State  and  Nation 
m  the  coming  years.  Thev  are  all  the 
kLnd  of  dedicated  men  wI,o  will  always 
be  working  with  us. 

Lastly,  but  of  no  less  irn;x)rtance,  we 
are  losing  five  delightful  and  interesting 
wives,  Albra  Johnson.  Np.ncy  Malone 
Corman.  Mary  Jo  "Van  Deerhn,  Bock 
Wilson,  and  Jackie  Lloyd.  Washington 
wiil  be  a  less  charming  Nation's  Capital 
without  their  immense  contribution  to 
the  color  and  fabric  of  our  daily  lives. 

A    TRIEUTH   TO    HAROLn    T     "8'JZZ"   JOHNSON 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  California 
will  be  the  biggest  lo.sers  when  Bizz 
Johnson  does  not  come  back  to  this 
House  next  year.  In  my  years  here  in 
Congress  Bizz  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
hardest  working,  most  personable  Mem- 
bers I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with.  He  translated  his  political  acumen 
into  very  real  benefits  for  the  people  of 
our  State.  We  have  perhaps  the  greatest 
water  delivery  system  in  the  world  due 
in  great  part  to  Bizz  Johnson's  eflforts 
m  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
been  an  adherent  to  the  great  tenets  of 
the  Democratic  Party  ana  has  been  a 
firm  and  trusted  Member  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  for  some  time. 

Bizz  has  been  the  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  here  in  the  Hou.se  for 
the  past  4  years  and  was  able  to  achieve 
harmonious  and  Uiiited  efforts  by  the 
delegation  in  many  areas  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  I  think  that  all  here  know 
what  a  trying  ta.'-k  that  can  be  at  time 
given  the  wide  disparity  of  interests  in 
the  delegation. 

So  many  people  here  in  the  House 
Jiave  met  and  talked  with  Bizz  simply 
because  he  made  hmi.self  accessible  at 
all  times  to  anybody  that  needed  his 
help.  Many  people  were  amazed  when 
Bizz  would  come  out  personally  to  greet 
them  in  the  front  ofTice  whether  they 
had  a  big  problem  or  small,  whether 
they  were  another  Member  of  Congress 
or  a  first-day  page. 

We  simply  cannot  say  too  many  good 
things  about  the  legislative  record  com- 
piled by  Bizz  Johnson.  When  you  con- 
sioer  the  volume  of  bills  he  has  man- 
aged through  committee  and  the  full 
House,  he  makes  most  of  us  look  like 
pikers.  It  was  always  a  good  feeling  to 
know  he  was  on  your  side  You  knev. 
you  had  a  powerful  and  catJabJe  ally. 
The  few  lime.s  we  disagreed  on  matter? 
were  always  a  lesson  for  me  m  legisla- 
tive one-upmanship. 

I  am  sure  that  Eizz  will  continue  to 
be  active  and  serve  the  country  in  some 
manner.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  good 


f.'-iend  and  effectJv'e  Member  leave  our 
tielegation  It  is  sure  to  be  some  time 
before  we  can  find  another  like  him  or 
Ills  dear  .Albra.  who.^^e  warmth  and 
charm  have  helped  make  thi.s  old  place 
more  pleasant  and  homelike 

TBIBUn  TO    JAMES    C     CORMAN 

Mr  Speaker.  Jim  Curman  has  ser\ed 
in  ihe  Coiigress  Willi  Jeadership  and 
dedicaticn  and  it  is  with  gieat  pride 
that  I  honor  our  colleague  and  warm 
friend  from  Van  Nuys.  Calif. — Jim 
Corman. 

Since  1960.  Jim  ha=  rep'eser.ted  the 
21st  Congressional  District  w;th  re- 
markable constituent  attentivei.e.s^  i-.nd 
service,  wn.le  concurrently  achieving  an 
impressive  record  of  legislative  accom- 
plishmer.ts. 

Monuments  to  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley community  include  Jim's  successful 
efforts  to  expand  the  space  program,  the 
formulation  of  the  Smull  and  Independ- 
ent Busmess  Protection  Act.  and  the 
creation  of  the  Southwest  Coast  Cor- 
ridor Service  Transportation  Art  .Ad- 
ditionally. Jim's  sponsorship  and  in- 
novative leadership  in  passing  major 
legislative  proposals  serve  as  a  m,odel 
and  inspiration  to  communities  nat  cm- 
wide.  Included  are  such  remarkable 
achievements  as  the  landmark  Votmg 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  and  the  Welfare 
Reform  Act.  As  with  all  of  Jim's  en- 
deavors, passage  of  these  initiatives 
were  characterized  by  his  powerful  com- 
passion and  gra.sp  of  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  those  most  in  need  in  our 
society. 

Over  the  last  20  years  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  working  in  close  con- 
cert with  Jim  on  the  major  issues  af- 
fecting our  State  of  California  as  well 
as  the  Nation,  and  have  found  him  to 
be  a  top-notch  adviser,  articulate  ally 
and  insightful  strategist  every  time. 
Most  importantly,  though  is  the  sin- 
cere friendship  which  Jim  has  bestowed 
on  us  all.  I  will  always  cherish  the  op- 
portunities I  ha'.e  had  to  work  on  leg- 
islative initiatives  with  Jim.  and  it  is 
with  great  respect  and  admiration  that 
1  look  forward  to  continuing  our  warm 
friendship. 

I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Jim  and 
the  impressive  service  he  has  offered  to 
his  constituents,  the  Nation,  and  his  col- 
leagues. With  his  ability  and  expertise. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  others  as  he  has 
our  own. 

To  Jim  and  Nancy  Malone  we  say  that 
we  are  lucky  people  for  knowing  you 
and  sharing  your  friendship  We  will 
miss  vou  verj-  much. 

A   TBlPtrrE  TO   LioNEi    %^N    rEFR;  :>; 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  and  I  v.-i-:e  b^\h 
elected  to  Congress  back  ;r.  '.^62  Y:ji 
ma\-  remember,  that  was  the  year  my 
San  Francisco  Giants  beat  his  Los  An- 
gles Etodges  in  a  playoff  to  win  the  Na- 
tional League  title.  Jack  Kennedy  was 
President,  inflation  was  nonexistent,  one 
person  in  lOO.OOO  had  heard  of  Vietnam. 
and  Robert  Boldt's  "A  Man  for  All  Sea- 
sons" opened  on  Broadway  It  was  a  very 
good  year  for  Deaiocrais.  particularly  for 
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the  print  and  broadcast  Journalist  from 
3an  Uiogo.  Uunel  Van  Deerlin. 

Being  a  good  time  for  Democrats,  Van 
flnaily  made  coverage  progress  with  the 
then  very  Repubhcan  neu-spaper.  the 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune,  the  summer 
after  being  elected  It  seems  that  Van.  his 
lovelv  wife  Mary  Jo.  five  of  their  six  .hU- 
dren.  and  the  family  cat.  Oddball,  were 
driving  across  the  country  to  Washing- 
ton They  stopped  in  a  small  Kansas 
town  for  some  ice  cream  and,  not  too  un- 
expectedly. Oddball  managed  to  escape. 
A  search  was  made,  but  the  cat  could  not 
be  found.  Picture  it;  Five  bawling  kids 
with  a  'mean"  father  trying  to  explain 
that  they  must  get  on  down  the  road. 
Mary  Jo  did  the  resourceful  thing  and 
spotted  a  newspaper  office  across  the 
street  from  this  scene.  She  dashed  in. 
put  in  an  ad  for  a  lost  cat  guaranteeing 
shipment  to  Washington.  D.C.  Oddball, 
who  must  have  been  on  the  fir.st  of  her 
nme  lives,  since  she  later  lived  to  be  17 
years,  was  one  smart  cat.  She  strolled 
into  the  newspaper  office  a  day  later  and 
was  promptly  shipped  to  the  Longworth 
Building.  Oddball  had  her  picture  taken 
and  the  freshman  from  the  I2d  District 
in  California  made  the  front  page. 

Van  was  assigned  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 
Ten  years  later  he  would  become  the 
chairman  of  that  .subcommittee  and  be- 
gm  the  arduous  Usk  of  updating  the 
Communications  Act  of  19J4.  His  exper- 
tise in  the  communications  field  and  his 
desire  to  see  Congress  encourage  the 
development  of  new  technologies  and 
new  ideas  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
communications  will  be  dearly  mi.ssed. 
Moreover,  his  friends  and  foes  will  miss 
the  warmth,  wit.  and  penchant  for  fair- 
ness with  which  Van  chaired  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee. 

Van.  we  will  be  thinking  fond  thoutjhts 
of  you  in  sunny  San  Diego  as  we  brave 
January  snows,  but  please  do  not  come 
back  here  embarrassing  us  by  running 
another  Marine  Marathon.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  certain  California 
State  Society  members  admit  they  could 
hear  "Casey  at  the  Bat '  one  more  time 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  must  bid 
farewell  to  Van.  But.  would  vou  not 
know  it.  he  is  looking  forward  to  going 
back  to  San  Diego  to  do  som*;  old  and 
new  things.  He  will  do  an  occasional  po- 
litical column  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune, 
and  undoubtedlv  the  old  reporter's  news- 
nose  will  be  considerablv  sharpened  bv  18 
years  in  Congress.  The  new  venture  will 
be  teaching  a  class  in  the  Communica- 
tions Department  at  San  Diego  State 
University  We  ran  be  sure  the  students 
will  have  a  darn  good  time  learning  from 
a  knowledgabile  and  experienced  man 
who  is  a  master  of  his  subject. 

San  Diegoans  are  cheering  a  welcome 
home  as  we  say  goodbye  to  one  grand 
guy- 

A  THIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H.  W11.SON 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  miss  very 
much  my  good  friend  Charlie  Wilson  in 
the  next  Congress.  Charlie  is  a  fighter 
for  the  causes  of  the  little  people  of  our 
country  and  for  their  rights.  When 
others  have  taken  up  cudgels  against  the 
employees  of  our  Government.  Charlie 


has  been  the  one  to  lead  the  liehis  in 
recognition  of  their  rights  and  their 
dignity.  The  postal  workers  of  the  coun- 
try owe  an  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Charlie  for  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done  in  seeing  that  the  Postal  Service 
contmues  to  be  the  best  in  the  world 
while  not  renouncing  the  rights  of  its 
employees. 

Charlie  and  I  rame  to  Congress  to- 
gether m  1963  during  a  time  that  many 
of  us  look  back  on  with  some  fondness. 
During  the  time  since  then  I  have  come 
to  know  Charlie  past  his  public  image 
as  a  recognized  expert  <n  defense  mat- 
ters and  Government  organization.  He 
is  a  true  loyalist:  one  who  does  not  shirk 
from  friendship  even  when  political 
events  make  times  difficult  He  is  de- 
pendable under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances and  that  separates  him  from  the 
many  who  too  often  have  their  agendas 
set  according  to  politics.  I  wish  he  could 
still  be  with  us.  There  are  many  battles 
ahead  of  us  and  we  could  use  his  knowl- 
edge and  friendship  in  our  continuing 
struggles  here  My  best  to  you  Charlie 
for  your  future.  I  hope  you  will  stay  and 
continue  to  help  shape  our  future. 

To  Bock  and  Charlie  Wilson.  I  say 
we  will  miss  you  both  Eighteen  years 
we  have  been  colleagues  and  friends.  We 
have  fought  battles  together — losing 
some,  sweet  victory  in  others 

A  TKIBITE  TO  JIM  LLOYD 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Lloyd  entered  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  new  wave  of  Demo- 
crats elected  in  1974  and  qu;ckly  moved 
to  establish  hlm.self  here.  Jim  is  re- 
spected by  members  of  both  parties  and 
IS  known  as  a  man  of  personal  integrity. 
He  has  always  been  open  to  all  opinions 
on  an  issue,  analyzing  and  reviewing  the 
various  arguments  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  However,  once  Jim  made  up  his 
mind  and  gave  his  word  to  a  colleague, 
his  support  was  guaranteed.  Such  integ- 
rity has  helped  Jim  gain  respect  here 
among  his  colleagues.  Jim  is  also  one  of 
the  kinder  and  more  personable  Mem- 
bers I  know,  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  comes 
to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  Jim  Lloyd 
is  a  vision  of  the  flying  Congressman. 
His  expertise  and  experience  in  aircraft 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  insight  into 
congressional  debate  on  issues  like  the 
B-1  bomber,  wlde-bodied  aircraft  and 
questions  of  military  technology.  Jim  is 
certainly  no  armchair  expert  on  these 
questions  While  here  in  Congress,  he  has 
flown  everything  from  a  helicopter  to 
NASA's  Space  Shuttle  landing  simula- 
tor, as  well  as  the  Douglas  DC-10  and 
Boeing's  747. 

Jim  has  .served  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight,  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. Jim  has  investigated  the  design  ph»- 
lo.sophies  of  wide-body  aircraft  and  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  negotiations 
for  natural  gas  from  Mexico  in  talks  with 
Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo. 

Among  his  other  legislative  accom- 
plishments. Jim  has  been  instrumental 
in  efforts  to  protect  the  Nelson  bighorn 


sheep  of  the  Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness 
Area.  Insurmg  him  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  all  Americans.  Jim  authorized  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Walt  Disney 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  cf  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  I  will  miss  Jim's 
integrity  and  friendship.  At  this  stage, 
his  future  plans  are  unccrta  n  He  has 
many  options  and  is  keeping  all  of  them 
open  for  the  time  bein«.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  a  great  addition  to  whatever 
he  chooses  to  do  in  the  future,  be  it  here 
In  Government  or  in  the  private  sector. 

Jackie  and  Jim  Corman.  you  have 
added  style,  warmth,  and  friendship  to 
this  Nation's  Capital.  We  all  shall  miss 
you. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  particularly  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Corman  of  California,  who  is  retiring  by 
defeat  from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

Mr  Corman  was  probably  my  first  and 
dearest  friend  when  I  arrived  in  Con 
gre.ss  in  1965.  his  office  being  next  to  the 
one  that  was  a.ssigned  to  my  district 

The  thins  that  the  record  ought  to 
show  about  J'm  Corman  is  that  particu- 
larly in  those  days,  when  the  'seniority 
.system  was  much  more  rigid  than  it  is 
today,  freshmen  were  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard  and  really  not  very  much  ap- 
preciated by  very  many  people  in  this 
institution,  but  Jim  Corman.  I  noted  im- 
mediately, was  entirely  different  from 
the  serenitv  of  the  upper  class  peoolj 
that  1  met  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  year  He  was  humble,  he  WaS 
kind,  iie  was  helplul.  and.  as  I  say.  he 
became  a  very  close  friend.  We  later 
served  together  on  the  historic  select 
committee  in  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
case,  and  there  I  came  to  admire  him 
even  more 

Jim  Cor.man  combines  the  happy  ele- 
ments of  high  intelligence  and  high  in- 
tellectual accomplishment  with  a  heart, 
with  caraig  for  the  least  of  the  little 
ones  in  this  country. 

It  has  become  common  in  American 
politics  to  talk  about  "do-gooders'  and 
■bleeding  hearts"  and  all  the  rest.  I 
wisli  really  that  all  of  us  could  spend  the 
time  and  show  the  compassion  in  our 
congressional  work  that  Jim  Corman  has 
shown  for  those  people  who  have  so  little 
in  life  to  hope  for  and  so  little  m  lile  to 
live  for. 

"But  for  public  people  and  private 
people  who  care  for  others  theinstlves." 
Solon,  the  great  giver  of  laws,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said.  "One  way  or  another 
today  civilization  is  impossible  until  the 
unconcerned  are  as  outraged  as  the 
victims  " 

Shelley  said  that  "The  great  secret  of 
morals  is  love.  A  person  to  be  greatly 
good  must  imagine  deeply  and  compre- 
hensively He  must  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  another,  of  many  others    The 
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pleasures  and  the  pains  of  his  species 
must  become  his  own  ' 

Such  a  person  is  our  dear  friend,  Jim 
Corman,  who.  1  am  happy  to  .say.  has  not 
died  He  live.s.  and  he  will  go  on  for  years 
and  decades  to  come  m  a  fruitful  life, 
both  for  his  lovely  wile  Nancy  and  his 
intere.sting  family  of  children,  both 
young  and  old.  and  on  behalf.  I  think,  of 
peace  and  progre-ss  tor  all  of  us. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  in  his  debt  for 
having  labored  here  a.';  he  has 

Mr.  EDW.^RDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Jacobs  ' 

Mr.  MINETA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
'ou  the  gentleman  frum  California. 

Mr  MINETA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  di.^icult  thing  for 
me  to  take  part  m  today  s  special  order, 
since  it  is  hard  to  pcknov  ledge  the  loss 
of  so  many  fine  colleague^.'  from  my  own 
State  of  California  The  lo.s.s  of  people 
like  BIV.Z  Johnson.  Jim  Corman.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin.  Jim  Lloyd  and  Charlie 
Wilson  is  particularly  dilficult  because  I 
have  worked  closely  on  many  occasions 
with  all  of  them  since  I  f^rst  came  to  the 
Con-firesf  m  1974  For  me.  they  represent 
the  tremendous  diversity  .nnd  energy  of 
our  State.  Through  iheir  different 
strengths,  personalities,  and  interests. 
they  have  each  made  their  own  special 
marks  on  our  deifgation.  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  served  here  with  them. 

When  the  97th  Congress  convenes  next 
month,  one  of  the  most  notable  absences 
will  be  that  of  Bizz  Johns<in  I  consider 
Bizz  to  be  amon^  the  finest  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
work  Those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
as  chairman  of  the  Pub''c  Works  and 
"Iransportatioii  CommiU^r'  and  as  dean 
of  the  California  delegation  have  greatly 
appreciated  his  evenhi.ndedness  and 
fairness,  and  have  considered  these  qual- 
ities to  be  central  to  his  abilities  as  a 
leader  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
have  worked  with  him  on  such  important 
committee  issues  as  airline  deregulation, 
and  national  highway  and  transit  and 
airport  developmer.t  The  people  in  our 
State  respect  him  a.s  an  advocate  for  the 
outstanding  natural  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  our  wilderness  areas  to  our 
seashores.  Among  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  is  the  major  role  Bizz 
played  in  all  aspects  of  the  Central 
Valley  proiect  throughout  the  years  he 
.served  in  the  Congress 

Another  of  the  noticeable  absences  will 
be  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  whose  18  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  characterized  by  his  keen  interest 
in  communications  advances  and  his 
commitment  to  bringing  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act  into  the  2Ist  century 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  Van's  goals  have  been 
to  insure  that  the  airu-aves  of  this  coun- 
try belong  to  the  people  and  to  revise 
Federal  communications  laws  to  make 
t.hem    responsive    to    technological    ad- 


vancements At  a  crucial  period  in  the 
development  of  the  important  communi- 
cations industries  of  our  State,  Van  has 
played  a  major  role  in  insuring  the  US 
predominance  in  international  commu- 
nication.s.  The  scope  of  his  work  here  has 
been  great  and  the  standards  of  the 
ixilicy  he  has  set  have  been  uniformly 
high,  and  I  will  miss  his  presence  here  in 
the  House 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  a  meet- 
ing of  our  delegation  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Jim  Corman.  Jim  is  someone  who 
embodies  the  finest  qualities  of  public 
service.  He  has  translated  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  needy,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped  into  concrete  actions  de- 
signed to  ease  their  burdens  His  convic- 
tion that  Government  must  concern  it- 
self with  tiie  rights  and  needs  of  the 
working  man  and  woman  is  unshakable, 
and  he  has  a  distinguished  record  of  ac- 
complishments for  .American  workers  as 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committees on  Health  and  Unemploy- 
.ment  Compensation.  His  deep  interest 
m  helping  other  people  has  also  been  re- 
flected in  his  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
.mittee.  Under  his  guidance,  the  commit- 
tee has  exp.mded  its  technologies  and  re- 
sources and  has  greatly  increased  the 
support  it  offers  to  needy  candidates  Jim 
has  played  a  major  role  in  shaping  our 
party's  present  and  future,  and  has  been 
a  ma'or  force  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  many  of  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
advantaged citizens. 

A  fellow  member  of  my  class  of  1974  is 
Jim  Lloyd,  a  former  Navy  pilot  who  had 
most  recently  been  mayor  of  West  Co- 
vina.  The  knowledge  Jim  brought  with 
him  to  the  Congress  on  aviation  and 
military  issues  has  been  a  real  plus  in 
manv  respects,  but  especially  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committees  It  is 
widely  known  that  Jim  will  actually  test 
out  aircraft  under  congressional  study 
and  then  provide  us  with  his  insights 
based  on  his  experiences  I  am  but  one 
of  the  many  who  have  sought  Jims  ad- 
vice on  aviation  matters.  When  my  own 
subcommittee  held  hearings  last  year  on 
the  performance  of  the  DC-10.  Jim's  par- 
ticipation was  greatly  appreciated. 

Charlie  Wilsons  retirement  will  be 
another  lo.ss  to  the  Congress  In  particu- 
lar, the  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  miss  his  considerable  ex- 
pertise on  i)ostal  service  issues  Charlie's 
emphasis  as  chairman  of  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  has  been  on  in- 
surmg quality  po'-tal  services,  and  he  has 
implemented  reforms  to  increase  the 
oversight  role  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  Pastal  Ser\-ire  operations  He  has 
worked  not  onlv  on  improving  postal  op- 
erations, but  also  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  need  to  insure  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  of  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  what- 
ever courses  these  men  decide  to  pursue 
in  the  years  ahead,  thev  win  continue  to 
.serve  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Nation  m  many  imi^ortant  ways  I  would 
like  to  thank  Don  Edwards  for  taking 


this  special  order  today  so  that  we  might 
try  to  express  our  admiration  lor  our  five 
colleagues  and  w  ish  them  and  their  fami- 
lies the  \ery  best  :n  the  future. 

Mr.  2DW.ARDS  of  Cahforma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  tiiank  the  gentleman  from 
California    Mr.  Mineta   . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Caliiornia  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  asked  for  leave  for  Mem- 
oers  to  say  something  later  about  these 
departing  brethren  among  our  col- 
leagues I  cherish  the  friendship  of  every 
one  of  those  Members,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  own  tnb- 
ute  to  them  m  the  Record  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  that  I  have  requested  5  legisla- 
ture days  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order  and  there  are  already  a  great  num- 
ber of  contributions  regarding  these  fine 
Congressmen  who  are  leaving.  I  am  sure 
tf  at  they  will  be  very  pleased  with  the 
remarks  that  are  submitted 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
'.vill  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EDW.^RDS  of  California.  I  yield 
10  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker. 
I.  too,  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  my 
specific  tributes  to  these  five  very  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Cahfomia  dele- 
gation, with  each  of  whom  I  have  had  a 
very  close  relationship. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  how  much  I  per- 
sonally regret  especially  the  loss  of  Bizz 
Johnson,  who  was  my  neighbor  when  I 
represented  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  in  Oregon  and  with  whom  I 
worked  closely  during  my  first  tour  in  the 
Congress  In  my  second  reincarnation  I 
have  grown  even  closer  to  him  His  loss 
is  a  real  one.  not  only  to  the  country 
and  to  his  State  but  to  me  personally 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
rise  to  say  thank  you  to  him  for  getting 
this  special  order  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  my  chairman  and  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Bi7j.  John.son. 
We  have  stood  .side  by  side  on  the  com- 
mittee for  .-ome  19  years 

His  departing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
country  He  is  a  great  gentleman  He  has 
been  a  great  leader,  and  only  time  will 
show  to  the  rest  of  the  people  and  this 
country  the  tremendous  job  that  he  has 
done  in  providing  w.iter.  highways,  avia- 
tion, and  other  facilities  for  our  people.  I 
am  happy  that  we  have  been  able  to  add 
our  remarks  about  a  great,  great  Ameri- 
can Bizz  Johnson 

Mr  .ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  my  wife.  Lee,  and  I  first 
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came  to  Washington  12  years  ago.  we 
•vere  naive  about  budgeting  our  time,  and 
reluctant  to  appear  to  snub  anyone  So. 
we  went  to  every  function  we  were  invited 
to  There  was  only  one  senior  Congress- 
man from  California  that  we  seemed  to 
run  Into  at  every  one  of  these  functions. 
That  was  Bizz  Johnson  who.  with  his 
wife.  Albra.  was  ever>-where,  lending 
charm,  prfstige  and  energy  to  all 
events.  We  quickly  became  convinced 
that  Bizz  was  inexhaustible. 

Our  careers  have  paralleled  and 
cro.ssed  many  times  over  the  last  40  years 
We  both  started  as  mayors  of  small  towns 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  State,  with  Bizz 
in  Roseville  and  I  in  Hawthorne  My  time 
in  Sacramento  overlapped  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Bizzs  VI  years  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  He  arrived  2  years 
before  I  left  the  State  assembly,  and  he 
left  for  Congress  shortly  after  I  became 
Lieutenant  Governor  But  it  *as  not  until 
I.  loo.  came  to  the  House  that  we  began  to 
work  closely  together  It  has  been  a  re- 
warding relationship,  both  for  me  per- 
sonally, and,  I  believe  for  the  State  of 
California. 

He  has  demonstrated  a  total  dedica- 
tion to  the  people  he  represents  I  can 
think  of  no  measure  on  which  he  has 
taken  a  position  which  he  did  not  do  .so 
because  he  felt  it  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  constituency  as  well  as  the 
best  interes*^  of  our  country. 

He  never  forgot  the  ranchers,  farmer-s 
timbermen.  miners,  and  merchants  from 
the  First  Di.«trict  of  California,  which  Is 
the  largest  In  the  most  populous  Stale 
Nor  did  he  ignore  the  rest  of  the  State 
He  saw  to  it  that  IjOs  Anseles  got  prompt 
and  adequate  help  after  the  earthquake 
in  1971  As  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Port  Caucu.s.  he  was  able  to  help 
the  ports  of  the  entire  we.st  coast, 
benefiting  the  trade  of  many  areas 
Most  of  California's  water  comes  from 
Bizzs  district;  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  area  pays  more  taxes  than  any- 
where else  in  the  State  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant balance  there  which  Bizz  appre- 
ciated In  dealing  with  projects  that 
.served  both  hLs  district  and  the  rest  of 
the  State 

Due  to  his  close  attention  to  legisla- 
tion and  detailed  work  with  his  staff,  he 
wa.s  a  true  expert  in  the  field',  of  public 
works  and  tran.'portation  I  feel  that 
the  bills  he  and  I  worked  on  totrether  in 
the  commltee  reflect  that  expertise  The 
bills  which  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation reported  out  under  his  leader- 
ship were  not  dav-to-day.  plug-the- 
dike  measures  Inst.ead.  the>'  were  long- 
range  programs  looking  toward  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  next 
decade,  and  beyond  Because  of  this,  he 
was  criticized  as  a  "big  spender  "  But 
those  critirs  little  realize  that  proper 
transportation  systems  are  expensive, 
and  that  to  get  what  this  country  needs 
requires  money  It  is  money  well  spent 
that  will  provide  a  return  to  our  econ- 
omv  m  the  years  ahead 

Buzz'  22  years  In  Congre.ss  and  40 
J'  (rs  of  unbroken  public  service  set  a 
standard  that  can  be  met  bv  few  of  us 

He  is  not  only  a  legislator  whom  I 
admire  greatly,  but  a  valued   personal 


friend  He  and  Albra  have  been  warm 
and  welcomed  guests  in  our  home,  and 
we  will  mis.s  them. 

John  McPall.  who  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  Bizzs.  was  not  returned  to  the  96th 
Congress  He  said  that  at  first  it  was 
frustrating,  but  that  6  months  later,  he 
realized  it  was  a  blessing  when  he  no 
longer  had  to  face  the  dally  crushing 
schedule.  After  40  years,  getting  out  of 
bed  in  his  own  time  is  a  pleasure  that 
Bizz  ha,^  well  earned  And  having  more 
time  to  spend  with  their  grandchildren 
is  a  pleasure  that  we  envy  Bizz  and 
Albra  for  My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  wi.sh- 
ing  them  great  happiness  in  the  >ears 
ahead. 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  the  97th 
Congress  will  convene  in  January  with- 
out the  services  of  one  of  this  body's  most 
able  and  distinguished  Members — the 
Honorable  Harold  T.  "Bizz  "  Johnson — 
and  that  is  a  great  lose  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  that  In  what  is  probably 
the  last  week  of  the  96lh  Congress  I 
have  this  opportunity  to  publicly  praise 
my  friend  and  colleague,  who  has  given 
this  body,  his  native  California,  and  this 
Nation  22  years  of  outstanding  and  faith- 
ful service.  I  am  grateful  for  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
House  and  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  almost  his 
entire  congressional  career 

You  learn  a  great  deal  about  a  man 
when  you  sit  next  to  him  during  commit- 
tee sessions  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year  Having  -served  as  ranking 
member  with  Chairman  Bizz  Johnson.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  dedicated,  effective  and 
tireless  public  serA'ant  and  a  chairman 
who  has  consistently  dealt  fairly  and  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  misi  the  quiet 
efficiency  of  Chairman  Bizz  Johnson  He 
accomplished  much  for  his  district,  and 
vet  his  dooi-  was  always  ooen  to  those 
from  outside  the  First  District  and  out- 
side the  State  of  California.  To  Bizz. 
the  location  of  a  particular  project  was 
not  as  Important  as  the  problem  it  would 
solve 

It  is  probably  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  Bizz  Johnson  never  really  sought 
public  acclaim,  and  therefore,  he  never 
received  the  full  recognition  he  deserved 
for  his  considerable  accomplishments.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  always  been  content 
to  quietly  po  about  his  business,  outside 
the  glare  of  publicity.  Yet.  the  people 
always  knew  how  to  reach  Bizz  Johnson: 
they  always  knew  where  he  stood,  and 
they  always  knew  he  would  hear  them 
out  and  help  them  in  any  way  he  could. 

He  came  to  Congress  well  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  legislative  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment His  precongresslonal  career  in- 
cluded service  as  a  .school  trustee  and 
city  councilman.  7  years  as  mayor,  and  10 
years  as  a  State  senator  Bizz  Johnson 
was  working  for  better  public  education, 
a  strong  highway  program,  and  the  wisest 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  lonR 
before  he  arrived  in  Washington. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  expertise  has  been 
in  water  resource  development  He  served 


for  many  voars  a.s  rhairmaji  r>f  the  Wa- 
ter .iiid  Power  Resotirce.s  Subc- ^iiimittee 
i)f  the  Interior  and  I:i.sular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  imagine  that  Bizz 
Johnson  knows  as  much  al>out  water  re- 
source development  as  anyone  anywhere 
His  4  year.s  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
were  marked  by  landmark  legislation. 
Under  his  leadership,  we  were  able  to 
bring  major  regulatory-  reform  to  the 
aviation  and  trucking  industries,  thereby 
easing  the  burden  on  both  industry  and 
consumers.  He  was  also  an  author  of  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  In^eslment 
and  Development  Act,  a  significant  anti- 
recession measure  passed  in  1977  to  get 
the  American  economy  moving  again. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  personal 
friendship  and  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship I  have  enjoyed  with  Bizz  John- 
son. We  have  all  benefited  from  our  time 
with  this  quiet  yet  strong  man.  who  could 
be  both  a  thoroughly  tenacious  advocate 
and  a  master  of  compromise.  And  in  pe- 
riods of  stress,  as  In  those  of  calm,  he 
was  at  all  times  a  gentleman  in  every 
respect. 

Rosemary  and  I  extend  our  very  best 
wishes  to  Chairman  Bizz  Johnson  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Albra,  as  they  return 
home  to  Roseville  at  the  end  of  a  job 
very  well  done  May  God'.s  guiding  and 
good  health  always  be  with  him. 
n  2030 

Mr.  FAZIO.  California  has  been  dealt 
a  very  heavy  blow  in  the  loss  of  these 
five  gentlemen  We  are  a  State  known  for 
Its  defense  industry.  With  the  departure 
of  Jim  Lloyd,  Charles  Wuson,  and  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  Bob  Wilson,  our 
ranks  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  been  decimated.  In  Jim 
CoRMAN  we  lost  a  great  man  of  principle, 
who  was  defeated  simply  because  he  re- 
fu.sed  to  compromise  on  the  issue  of  clvU 
rights  for  all  Americans  In  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  the  Hou.se  has  lost  its  leading 
expert  on  communications  law.  and 
whatever  legislation  is  passed  in  the  next 
Congress,  it  will  bear  the  imprimatur  of 
his  work. 

Of  course,  in  "Bizz"  Johnson,  my 
neightwr.  good  friend,  and  mentor,  a 
man  who  served  in  publ  c  offlce  for  40 
years  both  as  a  city  councilman,  mayor, 
Stne  senator,  and  Congressman.  Cali- 
fornia lost  one  of  its  greatest  leaders 

Bizz  and  Albra  who  never  bough*  a 
home  in  Washington,  living  for  40  years 
in  the  same  home  in  the  same  precinct 
in  the  city  of  Roseville.  eoitomizc  the  de- 
votion to  public  .service  that  we  shall  all 
miss. 

"Bizz"  Johnson  has  been  criticized  in 
recent  weeks  for  his  commitment  to  the 
people  he  represents  How  many  of  us 
in  our  lameduck  period  would  be  fighting 
for  a  public  buildinq  in  our  districts  Just 
as  hard  as  we  would  were  we  to  be 
returning"'  It  is  this  verv  admirable 
human  trait  which  has  earned  him  criti- 
cism in  the  Wash'ngton  Post. 

All  of  these  pentlemen  are  eomg  •  be 
greatly  missed  I  know  other  members 
of  the  California  delegation,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Hou.sc  would  like  to  add 
additional  remarks  to  the  record  so  these 
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men  can  know  the  great  affection  and 
esteem  with  whK  h  they  haNC  been  held 
bv  their  coUeaguPs 

Mr  DANIKLSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  With  mv  colk-aEUCs,  Mr  Edwari.s 
and  Mr  Fazio  :n  paying  respect  to  a  few 
Cuhfornians  who  are  not  go:nf.  to  be 
with  us  ne.xt  year;  Harold  T  "Bi/.z" 
Johnson  Irom  up  north  alon^-  the  Ore- 
gon border.  James  C.  Cokman  from  down 
11'  Los  .^ngele.^-  Cni.mty,  my  good  fncnd. 
our  good  friend  Charles  H  Wilsov  of 
California.  Jim  Lloyd,  who  adjoins  my 
district  on  the  east,  and  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  from  San  Diego. 
•  Mr  DIXON  Mr  Speaker,  in  joining 
Don  Edwards  and  others  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  State's  departing  Democratic 
Members.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of 
the  defeated  candidate  on  the  morning 
after.  After  being  consoled,  rather  phil- 
osophically, that  '"well,  the  people  have 
spoken."  he  turned  around  and  remarked, 
•Yes.  but  did  they  have  to  shout?" 

Well,  the  winds  of  change  have  truly 
blown,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  Repubh- 
cans  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  As  individ- 
uals who  put  patriotism  before  partisan- 
ship, we  of  course  wi,sh  them  well.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  not  lo,se  sight  of  the 
individuals  who.  as  a  consequence  of  the 
unique  occupational  hazards  which  af- 
flict all  elected  officials,  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  the  97th  Congress,  but  whose 
marks  are  indelibly  left  on  their  commu- 
nities, our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  commend  two 
Members  of  our  delegation  who.  though 
representing  opposite  ends  of  the  State, 
share  a  dedication  to  public  service  and 
legislative  excellence.  As  the  dean  of  our 
delegation.  Bizz  Johnson  provided  a 
steady  hand  in  forging  an  agenda  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  our  State.  As  a 
mayor.  State  senator,  and  Congressman, 
he  selflessly  contributed  39  years  of  his 
life  to  public  service.  As  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  he  brought  jobs 
and  progress  to  his  own  area  and  to 
many  other  districts  around  the  country. 
As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  I 
valued  Bizz'  judgment,  and  regret  that 
future  Members  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  and  guidance. 

We  will  also  miss  Lionel  Van  Deerlin 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Communications.  As 
the  Representative  of  San  Diego's  42d 
District.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  played  a 
maior  role  in  improvine  rail  transporta- 
tion in  that  area,  and  throughout  the 
State.  As  a  former  journalist,  he  em- 
ployed his  uninue  msirhts  and  experi- 
ences in  drawing  needed  attention  to  the 
laws  and  practices  govern  in  c;  the  com- 
munications indu.stry  which  is  so  crucial 
to  modem  society. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  sav  a  special 
word  about  two  southern  California  col- 
leagues whom  I  have  been  pirticularly 
close  to  in  my  2  vears  m  the  House,  and 
whose  loss  I  will  feel  especially  deeply. 
Both  in  his  official  rapacity  as  Califor- 
nia's zone  whip  and  in  a  pTsonal  way. 
Jim  Lloyd  was  particularly  kind  and 
helpful  to  me  m  learninc  the  legislative 
rot>es  and  dealing  with  the  mvnad  de- 
tails involved  m  becoming  a  new  Member 
of  the  House.  A  teacher,  pilot,  and  busi- 


nessman, Jim  is  a  uniquely  gifted  in- 
dividual, ana  I  vvisn  he  pnd  Jackie  every 
success. 

Mr  Speaker  the  election  result  m  the 
21.>t  CongressK'tial  District  of  California, 
the  closest  in  the  Nation,  is  presents 
undergoing  a  recount  Notlimg  woald 
give  me  greater  pleasure  to  stand  before 
this  House  111  January  and  retract  the 
electoral  eulogy  which  I  am  about  to 
deliver  on  behalf  of  Jim  Ccr.m.an.  In  the 
event  that  this  is  not  possible,  I  want  to 
now  pay  special  tribute  to  truly  "one  of 
the  best  Congressmen  m  .America" 

The  orphaned  son  of  a  Kansas  miner 
who  became  an  attorney,  city  councilman 
and  influential  legislator,  Jim  Gorman 
represents  the  very  best  m  the  .American 
spirit.  The  litany  of  legi^-latioii  which 
bears  Jim's  authorship  or  mip.-int  reads 
like  a  recital  of  the  most  progressive 
legislation  of  our  time  Medicare,  tl:e 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant Act,  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Further,  unlike  many  in  our  party.  Jim 
has  always  looked  to  the  future,  to  the 
unmet  or  unfulfilled  agenda  ahead  He 
helped  lead  the  sometimes  unpopular  out 
necessary  fights  for  a  welfare  system 
which  unites  rather  than  divides  fami- 
lies, and  which  combines  tightfistedne.ss 
with  compassion;  for  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  system  which 
regards  healtli  as  a  necessity,  rather  than 
a  commodity;  and  for  a  fair  and  progres- 
sive tax  system. 

Perhaps  the  overriding  theme  of  Jim 
Corman's^  career  ha,>^  been  a  willingness 
to  stand  firm,  to  fight  unswervingly  for 
the  right.  In  the  fact  of  discontent  and 
upheaval  at  home,  he  was  a  voice  of  rea- 
son, never  wavering  from  his  conviction 
that  the  Constitution  was  intended  to 
promote,  rather  than  deny  equality,  and 
that  this  revered  document  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  passion;,  of  the  mo- 
ment. Truly  a  man  w  ho  looks  to  history 
rather  than  to  the  next  election,  Jim 
CoRM.AN  deserves  our  recognition  as  an 
outstanding  statesman.  And  while  all 
these  glowing  words  may  bring  precious 
little  comfort,  I  wish  Jim,  his  wife  Nan 
and  young  son  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  and  Nstion 
have  been  enriched  by  the  service  of 
these  four  individuals,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  ofTerirc  my  respects,  and  my 
thanks  • 

•  Mr  WHIIT^N  Mr  Sneaker,  v.e 
gather  todav  to  jraisf  and  honor  a  m;in 
who  !s  trulv  .1  ^;;aiit  in  the  Ho'.ise  of 
Representative.^     Bi.v  Johnson 

Bizz  has  sr,---. rd  W:  thus  bod\  si;-,ce  the 
86th  Congress  a  total  of  22  .vcars  He 
has  guen  many  years  of  his  life  to  public 
service,  first  as  a  niember  of  t.he  State 
senate  of  California  and  later  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Since  his  arrival  in  Con- 
gress. BiZ7  has  served  with  treat  dis- 
tinction His  tenure  on  the  Public  'U'orks 
Committee  and  his  later  service  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  has  proMdec 
the  Nation  with  a  strong  public  tran;-- 
portation  system  and  with  a  defense 
against  nat'.;ral  disasters.  His  love  for 
hLs  country  and  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  his  district  is  well  known. 

We  are  truly  distressed  that  Bizz  will 


not  be  back  serving  with  us  in  the  next 
Congress,  but  we  will  remember  him 
with  fondne.ss  and  affection.  We  hope 
he  Will  allow  us  to  call  upon  him  for  his 
w  sdoin  ana  i  ouiisel  when  needed, • 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing niiracle  of  the  American  politi- 
cal sy.stem  and  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity I*  provides  iti;  people  is  due  largely 
to  the  ability  of  our  citizens  to  work 
together  on  common  goals — particularly. 
the  ability  of  our  electeo  officials  to  pur- 
sue .such  endea\ors. 

While  I  do  not  share  the  poliiical  j>er- 
suasion  of  the  California  colleagues  we 
honor  today.  I  have  hit,h  respect  for  the 
coni'ibulions  they  have  made  to  our  de- 
liberations through  the  vears  as  we  have 
worked  to  craft  legislation  benefiting  all 
our  people. 

It  has  been  a  singular  pleasure  to 
work  closely  in  committee  with  Bizz 
Johnson  and  Jim  Lloyd,  and  to  share 
the  benefits  of  their  special  insights  on 
the  issues.  As  chairman  ol  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  committee. 
Bizz  Johnson  has  always  been  emi- 
nently fair  and  considerate  of  minority 
views  and  proposals.  This  lias  been  par- 
ticularly important  as  we  have  worked  on 
issues  involving  deregulation. 

1  am  delighted  to  join  m  thanking 
these  gentlemen  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  tlie  Congress,  and  to  wish 
theiii  well  in  their  future  undertakings.* 

•  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  four  able  Members  of 
the  California  delegation  who  will  like 
me.  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress and  who  have  served  here  a  com- 
bined total  of  80  years — Harold  T.  <Bizzt 
Johnson.  James  C.  Corman.  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin.  a:.d  Jim  Lloys  Having  worked 
as  a  Member  with  all  of  them.  I  can 
attest  to  the  constructive  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

A  particular  fnend  to  me  and  to  my 
district  in  Oklahoma  is  Chairman  Bizz 
Johnson.  During  his  teiiure  as  chairman 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  iTitenor  and  li;- 
sular  Affairs  Committee,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive and  syrnpaLh.iic  interest  in  the  wa- 
ter resource  development  problems  of  our 
State. 

In  1967  he  went  to  Altus.  Okla.,  to  con- 
duct a  field  hearing  on  the  Mountain 
Park  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. This  unusual  step  on  h  s  par:  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  b.L  authorizing  this 
project,  completed  in  1975.  which  has 
bro  ight  urpentlv  neeaed  water  supplies 
to  .e  city  of  AltL.s.  the  nearby  Air  Force 
ba.-L-  and  t!ie  ciiies  of  Snvaer  and  FreJ- 
eriek  The  prospeniy  i.f  southwestern 
Oklahoma  oves  a  lot  to  ■  Bizz"  Johnson. 
He  also  did  oulstandine  work  in  help  r:: 
to  make  u.sable  the  waters  of  Fcss  Reser- 
voir, troubled  by  mineral  i.Tipunties. 
These  are  only  two  examples  of  the  out- 
standing legislative  work  lie  ha.";  done  I 
have  never  taken  a  preblem  to  'Bizz' 
Johnsons  commute*^  that  did  not  re- 
ceive prompt  expert  and  svTnpathetic  at- 
tention, I  value  his  Iriendsh'p  salute  him 
as  a  fine  legislator,  and  extend  him  and 
his  every  good  wish  for  the  future 

Jim  Corman  and  I  have  also  been  as- 
sociated  witn   freguentiy    es{>ecially   on 
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the  Cominltt«»e  on  Small  Bu.<;lne<5s  where 
he  h:i.s  been  rii  elTeclive  champion  ol  the 
small  independent  businessmiin  He  has 
been  an  able  lemslative  craftsman  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
especially  as  <halrman  of  the  Pubcom- 
mlttee  on  Public  Assistance  and  UntTii- 
ployment  Comi>ensation  We  also  owe 
hlni  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  intensive 
efforts  a.s  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  CampalKn  Committee, 
where  he  has  been  practical  and  hcliiful 
to  so  many  Members  He  will  certainly 
be  missed  • 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Congres-sman  Harold  T. 
"Bizz"  Johnson  deprive;-,  'he  House  of 
Representatives  and  th"  people  of  the 
great  State  of  California,  with  one  of 
the  most  etiective  legislative  minds  this 
body  has  ever  known  As  this  Congress 
comes  to  a  clo.se  we  have  all  been  called 
upon  to  .say  farewll  to  some  of  our  col- 
leaRues.  One  such  rerson  i.s  a  dear  friend 
and  trusted  coworker.  "Bizz"  Johnson 
to  whom  I  would  noiv  like  t(j  pay  tribute 
to  what  I  con.sider  many  years  of  meri- 
torious public  service 

When  Harold  arrived  in  Washington 
he  quirklv  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues for  his  devotion  to  detail,  his 
long  hours,  and  his  sincere  dedication  in 
helping  others,  whether  it  was  a  col- 
league or  a  constituen'.  A  man  of 
achievement,  h's  legislative  accomplish- 
ments are  many,  accomplishment.' 
which  have  benefited  millions  of  Amer- 
icans roast-to-<oast 

In  1977  he  was  elected  by  his  col- 
leagu.s  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and  Trans- 
portation Thanks  to  his  fine  leadership 
and  legislative  skill  he  has  been  able  to 
assist  in  aviation  and  airport  develop- 
ment, economic  develnoment.  build 
vitally  needed  public  bulldlngj;  and  high- 
ways, creating  lobs  for  thousands  of 
Americans  In  addition  h'>  has  been  an 
advocate  for  improved  mas?  transit  sys- 
tems, an  advocacy  that  I  am  sure  many 
New  York.-rr.  are  very  i;rat,^ful  for  Under 
his  direction  vital  water  a.id  flood  control 
programs  have  been  deve/of)ed.  protect- 
ing the  liv<\s  and  providing  water  to  mil- 
lions of  f)eople. 

While  serving  on  the  IIou.se  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs  Committeo  he  aided 
in  the  drafting  of  key  legislative  bills  in 
the  areas  of  national  parKs.  recreation, 
public  lands  and  water  resources  Com- 
ing from  the  State  of  Ca':fornia  Harold 
has  been  aware  of  the  dnnger  of  forest 
fires  and  his  support  of  letrislatlon  to 
facilitate  enforcement  of  national  forest 
regulations  against  Pre  cirelessness  and 
lltterbugs.  is  certainly  indicative  of  that 
concern. 

Harold  T  "Bizz"  Johnson's  departure 
from  Congress  leaves  a  void  which  will 
be  dimcult.  If  not  Impos^ble.  to  fill  and 
it  saddens  me  that  T  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  servmt;  with  him  in  January 
HLs  district  his  State  and  his  country 
are  grateful  that  he  has  ^erved  .so  un- 
selfl.shlv  and  I  ofTcr  him  mv  best  wishes 
for  a  hanpy  and  healthv  -etirernent  • 
•  Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  five  of  my  clo.se  friends  in 
Congress — Jim  Corman,  Jiim  Lloyd,  Bizz 


Johnson,  Chariie  Wilson,  and  Lionel 
Van  Deeri.in — who  regrettably  will  not 
be  returning  for  the  97th  Congress  Both 
the  State  of  California  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  mi.ss  their  leadership  and 
dedication 

Jim  Corman  has  served  here  for  20 
years  Over  the  years  I  have  gotten  to 
know  Jim  very  well,  and  I  value  our  long- 
standing friendship  .^s  an  influential 
Member  of  Congress,  Jim  has  demon- 
strated a  deep  and  genuine  commitment 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  this 
country  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance,  Jim  is  recognized  as 
an  expert  on  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation  matters  He  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  progressive  tax  re- 
form and  national  insurance.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Congress.onal 
Campaign  Committee,  Jim  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  very  equitable  distri- 
bution of  campaign  funds  Jim's  leader- 
ship, his  devotion  to  the  less  fortunate 
of  this  country,  and  his  strong  sense  of 
fair  play  will  be  sorely  mi.ssed  by  all. 

Jim  LLOYii  has  .served  in  the  House  for 
only  6  years,  but  during  that  time  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  for 
his  expertise  in  military  matters  A>  a 
21 -year  Navy  veteran  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  been  very  influential  in  developing 
military  legislation  There  are  few  of  us 
so  devoted  to  our  jobs  that  we  would 
actually  try  out  the  military  planes 
under  consideration  for  funding. 

Bizz  Johnson,  in  his  22  years  in  Con- 
gress, has  proved  himself  to  be  a  tirele.ss 
worker  for  his  constituents  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  working  for  legi.slation 
that  would  benefit  not  only  his  district, 
but  the  State  of  California  as  well  As 
chairman  of  he  California  congressional 
delegation  and  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Bizz  has  exerted  his  leadership 
in  a  quiet,  subtle,  but  most  effective 
manner. 

Lionel  Van  Dcerlin  s  years  of  .service 
in  the  House  exactly  corresponds  to 
mine — 18.  He  ha.s  come  a  long  way  since 
our  freshman  year  in  1962  As  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  Van 
has  left  his  mark  on  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry Recognizing  this  industry  s 
enormous  importance  to  this  country. 
Van  has  continually  supported  new  pro- 
grams and  innovations. 

Charlie  Wilson  was  also  a  member 
of  that  freshman  class  of  1962.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  in  an  area  that 
touches  the  lives  of  every  person  in  this 
country  -the  postal  and  civil  services 
As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Charlie  has  been 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  Pfistal  Serv- 
ice strong  and  effective  He  has  man- 
aged major  postal  reorganization  bills, 
and  more  recently  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  retaining  6-day  mail  delivery 
Charlie  hits  always  worked  to  defend 
the  mucii-maligned  and  often  troubled 
postal  .service,  and  the  lo.ss  of  his  knowl- 
etlge  and  expertise  in  Congress  will  be 
keenly  felt 

I  deeply  regret  saying  goodbye  to  these 
five  fine  legislators  and  close  personal 
friends    I  have  enjoyed  their  company 


in  Congre.ss  for  many  years,  and  I  as- 
sure them  that  their  knowledge,  skills 
and  leadership  will  be  missed  by  many. 
many  people  On  a  more  personal  note 
I  wish  to  thank  each  o!  tlicm — Jim  Cor- 
man. Jim  Lloyd,  Bizz,  Van.  and  Charlie— 
for  their  staunch  friendship  and  sup- 
pjort  I  will  miss  all  of  you  • 

•  Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  look 
forward  to  beginning  my  second  term 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  do  so  with 
a  bit  of  sadness  My  distinguished  and 
able  colleagues,  Jim  Corman,  Bizz  John- 
son, Jim  Lloyd,  and  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  for  the  past  2  years,  will  not 
be  returning 

To  lose  these  Members  is  to  lose  more 
than  friends  I  will  miss  the  expert  ad- 
vice and  counsel  that  tliey  have  will- 
ingly given  to  me  and  many  Member  of 
this  body,  I  am  sure,  just  as  many  in 
their  respective  districts  will  miss  their 
faithful  and  dedicated  .service. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  each  of  them 
and  their  partners  in  victory  and  de- 
feat, their  lovely  wives,  the  best  of  luck 
and  happiness  for  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Bizz  Johnson. 
Jim  Corman,  Jim  Lilivd.  and  Lionel  Van 
Uelrlin  who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  These  men  have  served 
their  districts,  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  entire  Nation  well  and  faith- 
fully. Their  leadership  will  be  especially 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  are  their  col- 
leagues from  California 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  Jim  Corman  for  20 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation 

It  has  been  my  rare  privilege  to  serve 
with  Jim  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  which  he  has  chaired  so 
ably 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  better  repre- 
sented the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  than  Jim  Corman  We 
have  all  been  educated  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  sincerity  on  welfare  reform  and 
national  health  Insurance 

But  Jim  Corman  s  constituency  \s 
larger  than  the  disenfranchised  of  this 
Nation — it  includes  every  .American  tax- 
payer who  is  concerned  about  tax  equity 
and  justice. 

Jim  Corman  is  above  all  a  man  with 
a  vision  of  the  United  States  where  no 
person  is  cold  or  hungrv,  .sick  or  left  by 
the  wayside  because  of  social  or  po- 
litical forces  beyond  his  control  He  ha.": 
shared  that  vision  with  me  and  with  all 
of  us  We  are  better  legislators,  better 
men  and  women,  and  better  Americans 
because  of  It 

nianks  are  not  enough  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  20  years 
toward  the  realization  of  the  goals  that 
Jim  C'lRMAN  and  I  share  But  the  job  is 
not  done  and  I  know  that  Jim  Corman 
will  not  stop  working  in  the  years  ahead 
So  I  would  like  to  sav  to  the  distln- 
gtiished  gentleman  from  California— 
you  have  mv  thanks  and  my  promise  to 
continue  to  work  with  you  to  realize  the 
vision  we  share. 
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And  to  all  my  retiring  colleagues  from 
California  ue  are  honoring  this  evening 
I  ofler  my  thanks.* 

•  Mr  MATSUI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  five  of  our  colieaeue.s  Men 
whose  leadership  compassion,  and  ded- 
ication to  service  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  their  peers  in  this  Chamber 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Jim  Cor- 
man, Bizz  Johnson  Lio:.-ei.  Van  Deerlin 
Charlie  Wilson,  and  Jim  Lloyd.  I  am 
sure  that  the  rest  of  the  California  dele- 
gation and  all  Members  o!  the  House  of 
Representatives  share  my  deep  regret 
that  the.se  esteemed  Members  will  not 
be  jomuig  us  in  the  97th  Coryrress.  Al- 
thougrh  they  will  be  leaving,  their  contn- 
butions  will  be  long  remembered. 

We  will  remember  Jim  CoRyAv's  de- 
votion to  the  well-t>eing  of  the  needy, 
and  Bizz  Johnson's  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Commutee  and 
dean  of  the  delegation.  As  a  memoer  of 
Lionel  Van  Deeklin's  Com,Tiunicat'ons 
Subcommittee.  I  know  how  much  he  wiU 
be  missed  Sunilarly,  we  will  not  forget 
Charlie  Wilson's  expertise  m  matters 
concerning  the  Postal  Service  or  Jim 
Lloyd's  counsel  on  defense  issues. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  inspiration  these  men 
provided  for  all  of  us  will  not  end  with 
the  adjournment  of  this  Congress. 
Rather,  their  service  will  hearten  our 
delegation  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
for  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Surface  Transiwrtation 
Subcommittee.  I  have  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege and  honor  of  working  side-bv-side 
with  Bizz  Johnson  on  legislation  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

Bizz  is  the  kind  of  full  committee 
chairman  who  Inspires  both  confidercc 
and  hard  work  in  his  subcommittee 
chairmen.  He  ?ives  latitude  and  encour- 
ages creative-  apuraaclies  to  problems  and 
new  l.ssues  He  offers  constructive  advice 
and.  when  appropriate  firm  counsel  and 
direction.  Always,  he  is  there  to  provide 
support  and  assistance  on  tough  floor 
fights. 

As  a  committee,  we  have  maintained 
an  unusual  level  of  cooptration  and 
unanimity  on  the  broad  range  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  us  Bizz  deserves 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  this  co- 
hesion and  for  the  success  of  such  im- 
portant and  landmark  measures  as 
•nickiiig  deregulation,  economic  devel- 
opment, water  quality  improvement,  dis- 
aster relief,  flood  control,  mass  transpor- 
tation, and  highway  and  bridge 
construction. 

Bizz'  quiet  strength  and  confidence 
served  as  encouragement  to  me  person- 
ally when  we  .saw  a  legislative  battle 
looming  ahead  He  demonstrated  time 
and  again  his  concern  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  committee  members  and 
colleagues  He  was  always  available  to 
help  out  when  the  chips  were  down. 

He  has  enioyed  the  respect  of  all  of 
iLs  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  We  are  losing  a  fine 
'  hairman  and  the  State  of  Caliiomia 
IS  losing  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
conscientious  Members  of  this  bodi'. 


Bizz.  we  wish  you  the  very  best  and 
we  promise  and  hope  to  carry  out  those 
programs  and  those  initiatives  you  be- 
gan in  a  way  that  will  make  you  proud. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  when  I  thank  you  for 
your  past  service  and  wish  you  the  best 
in  your  retirement.* 

*  Mr  DRLNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  hard 
to  imagine  how  any  Congressman  could 
liave  contribuied  more  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country  than  Jim  Corman 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  School.  Jim  Corman  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  on  November  8. 
1960  Durmg  that  time,  he  has  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Jud:ciary  Committee, 
find  after  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

He  has  been  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  of 
the  V.'ays  and  Means  Committee  Mr 
Cof:man  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Snail  Business 

Achievements  and  honors  before  and 
during  his  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress are  many  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
US.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  He  wa.s  appointed  by 
President  John.son  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory   Commi.SEion    on   Civil    Disorders. 

Congressman  Gorman's  contributions 
in  the  area  of  social  security  law 
and  unemployment  comjiensation  have 
brought  almost  countless  benefits  to  the 
.American  jieople.  His  contribution  in 
this  complicated  area  of  the  law  and 
public  policy  is  most  significant  and 
abiding. 

Congressman  Corman  will  be  missed 
by  Members  of  the  House  where  he  Aas 
universally  admired  His  contributions 
will  always  be  remembered  by  a  grate- 
ful nation  whose  people  he  has  enriched 
in  many,  many  ways.C- 

*  Mr.  NOWAK  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  .loin  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  leader.'^hip  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee  for  the  last  6  years,  the 
last  4  under  the  strong  direction  of 
Chairman  Bizz  Johnson  I>uring  more 
than  two  decades  in  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  forged  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  meaningful,  cost- 
effective  public  works  initiatives  that 
added  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
the  quality  of  lite  in  our  Nation  His  con- 
tribution to  this  effort  was  invaluable 
and  his  ex{>erlence  will  be  missed  in  the 
future. 

Many  of  us  who  were  closely  associated 
with  Br7z  Johnson  in  developing  legisla- 
tion found  him  to  be  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions and  a  tough  negotiator.  Under- 
lying that  exterior,  however,  was  a  basic 
fairne.ss  and  a  dedication  to  getting  en- 
acted the  kind  of  legislation  that  would 
benefit  our  Nation  the  most. 

Bizz  Johnson  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  improve- 


ment of  our  Nation's  transportation  and 
water  supply  and  protection  network  He 
is  a  vigorous  man.  whose  vigor  wil!  be 
missed  I  join  in  wishing  our  chairman 
the  best  of  luck  as  he  pursues  other  areas 
of  activity  in  the  years  ahead  * 
*  Mr  ALBOSTA  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
centleman  legislator.  Harold  T  "Bizz" 
Johnson  w  ill  be  retiring  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  session  Although  I 
have  only  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  for  the  2  short  years  we  have  served 
together.  I  have  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  him  aiid  all  he  stands  for  I 
proudly  join  with  my  colleagues  today  m 
honoring  him  and  paying  tribute  to  his 
long  and  significant  career  of  public 
service. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transrwnation, 
I  quickly  came  to  appreciate  the  calm 
and  fair  manner  in  which  he  directed  our 
comm'ttee  His  many  years  of  experience 
on  the  committee  gave  him  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
come  before  us  Not  only  did  he  know  the 
general  subjects,  but  he  was  always  fully 
familiar  with  the  many  details  of  legisla- 
tion past  and  present  Beyond  that.  Bizz 
took  the  time  to  know  the  individual 
members  of  his  committee  and  their  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests 

Throughout  his  career  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  he  has  helped  to 
shape  all  the  ma.or  legislation  of  the  last 
two  decades — such  major  bills  as  the  In- 
terstate Highway  S>  stem,  the  local  public 
wcrk.s  and  econormc  development  pack- 
ages, the  airport  and  airway  development 
programs,  and  numerous  water  resource 
development  and  flood  control  p'-ojects  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  Yes.  Bizz 
Johnson  has  had  a  guiding  influence  on 
much  of  our  land. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress.  Bizz  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Through  his 
active  work  on  this  committee  he  has 
helped  to  create  numerous  national 
parks,  helped  to  form  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  System,  and  been  in- 
strumental in  creating  many  of  the  in- 
dividual wild  and  scenic  rivers  and 
wilderness  protective  designations 
Throughout  his  service  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  he  has  been  looked  to 
as  the  voice  of  moderate  and  balanced 
planning  for  our  national  parks  and  na- 
tional forests  Because  of  his  first-hand 
experience  and  knowledge  of  his  native 
California,  he  has  fully  understood  and 
successfully  explained  to  many  of  his 
colleagues  the  importance  of  a  wise  uti- 
lization of  our  natural  resources  In  re- 
cent years,  the  importance  of  his  mes- 
sage has  become  more  obvious  as  we  have 
for  the  first  time  begun  to  realize  the 
limits  of  our  energy  and  other  natural 
resources. 

Because  Bizz  Johnson  knew  and  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  our  natural  re- 
sources could  be  protected  and  put  to 
good  use  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
quickly  recognized  as  a  leader  m  the  field 
of  water  resource  development  For  10 
years  he  served  with  d'stmcfon  in  Xne 
State  Senate  of  Cahfomia.  There  he  was 
a  prime  proponent  of  one  of  the  major 
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irriKBtion  and  reclamation  projects  in 
Ihe  world — the  Central  Valley  project. 
Upon  coming  to  Congress  In  1959.  he  was 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  this  field 
Throughout  the  Western  United  States 
there  are  reclamation  projects  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  Bizz  Johnson.  A.s  the 
long-time  and  active  chairman  of  the 
SulKommlttee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, he  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  water  resources  in  the 
West.  Not  only  did  this  include  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  aKricullural 
benefits  lor  many  people,  but  it  also 
represented  a  readily  available  and  clean 
source  of  electrical  energy.  Through  this 
subcommittee,  he  was  also  able  to  help 
shape  national  efforU  in  the  fields  of 
salmity  contiol  and  desalinlzation.  Tliese 
ellorts  have  borne  fruit  in  several  areas 
of  the  West. 

As  a  legislator.  I  have  had  a  particular 
appreciation  for  Bizz.  because  he  learned 
his  legislative  lessons  in  much  the  way  I 
hfive.  He  began  his  service  in  the  public 
sector  by  .serving  on  the  RosevlUe 
School  Board.  He  served  his  hometown 
of  Roseville  as  mayor  for  many  years.  He 
later  wont  on  to  serve  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate. After  10  years  in  that  body,  mo.'^t 
people  would  have  considered  their  pub- 
lic service  obligation  over  Bizz  Johnson 
never  considered  it  an  obligation.  He 
truly  enjoyed  his  public  service.  H"  came 
to  Congress  in  1959  fully  intending  tc 
stay  only  a  few  years  But  the  people  he 
represented  loved  hini  and  continued  to 
•lend  him  back  as  their  Representative 
for  32  years. 

Because  he  ."C-Ted  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernmeni.  he  knew  the  neeis  and  the 
concerns  of  ofBceholders  at  each  level 
He  worked  rvell  with  all  types  of  people 
As  he  gained  in  seniority  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  moie  and 
more  people  looked  to  him  for  help.  Be- 
cause his  congressional  district  once 
covered  nearly  half  of  the  Golden  Stat*, 
he.  at  cne  time  or  another,  has  called 
many  Californlans  his  constituents  It 
has  often  been  acciyatcly  said  that  Bizz 
Johnson  was  in  fact  California's  third 
US.  Senator.  His  offlce  was  always  open 
to  any<ine  who  needed  his  h«lp  or  ar!- 
vicp.  Hi?  believed  in  people  and  the 
American  R0»Tmmental  system 

Bizz  is  a  native  of  California  and  was 
the  son  of  a  gold  miner.  He  began  as  part 
of  California's  history  and  grew  to  help 
.shape  its  latest  chapters  He  knew  the 
value  of  hard  work,  having  started  work 
at  age  13  He  worked  manv  years  with 
the  railroad  through  the  Pacific  Frilt 
Expre.ss  He  knew  the  important  con- 
tributions of  the  labor  mavenient  to  the 
workingman.  and  he  sought  at  all  times 
t^  improv?  the  standard  of  Kvlng  for  all 
Ame-i(an.<^ 

Part  of  Bizz's  succes.'  is  d'rectly  at- 
tributable to  a  truly  ch.trming  and  re- 
markable lady — hir  wife.  Albra.  Bizz 
.ind  Albra.  as  a  t£-am.  have  shown  what 
great  thiiiRs  can  he  arcompllshed  when 
a  foupk-  sh.Tres  the  challenges  and  re- 
wards of  a  political  rnrrer  My  wife. 
IVirothy.  who  trnws  Ait:!  ::!•'  ;ii\d  *orks 
;n  my  dfTlr.^  lus  a  volunteer,  and  I  have 
often  l<'<'kf<\  \n  the  Johnsons  as  a  model 
Mhra   t  lo  dt'.servcs  o.ir  rt<Toliu)ps. 


When  hi.«;  funuly,  so  many  ycar.s  a«o. 
named  him  alter  Chancellor  BLsmarck. 
they  accurately  predicted  hi.s  rise  to  na- 
tional prominence  and  his  ability  to  lend 
his  Nation  He  did  not  rule  with  an  iron 
hand,  though.  He  Is  a  gentle  man.  He  Is 
Immensely  fair  Uways  giving  hl->  ad- 
versary the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
every  opportunity.  He  is  open  to  every- 
one and  a  cheerful  ma;,  with  a  friendly 
comment  for  all  those  he  knows.  His  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  Congressman  came  from 
his  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  of  his  luitiring  efforts 
to  keep  them  informed  of  action  in 
Washington.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  ef- 
fective tnrough  persua-sion  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  subject  and  the  positions 
of  each  individual  shaping  it  He  is  not 
flashy  or  flamboyant  Instead  he  is 
quiet  dedicated,  sincere.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  historians  review  his  cele- 
brated polit'cal  career,  they  may  very 
wed  use  Bizz  s  own  words  raid  pronounce 
his  efforts  very  good. 

Dorotnv  and  I  wi.sh  Albia  and  Bizz 
good  health  and  continued  success  for 
the  future.  Although  we  will  not  have 
their  advice  and  counsel  on  a  daily 
basis,  we  hope  that  they  wdl  continue 
to  share  with  this  Nal;on  the  exi>erlencc 
and  knov.'ledge  upon  which  we  have 
relied  in  the  past.  This  Houst  will  lose 
a  greai  man,  but  we  are  all  glad  to  have 
called  hiir.  our  friend.* 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker  it  is  n:y 
pleasure  to  join  in  this  salute  to  the 
Honorable  Lionel  Van  Dlerlin  and  hi.<; 
many  years  of  prai.seworthy  service  in 
the  House  of  Rcpros'^ntatives. 

V.AN  will  take  with  him  the  title  of 
"Father  of  Telecommunications."  .\s 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he  has 
labored  with  great  determination  to 
make  the  law  In  this  area  compatible 
with  new  rnd  future  technologies.  In 
doing  so.  he  has  brou^iht  communica- 
tions law  up  to  date  with  a  world  of 
satellite;  and  televisions  which  simply 
did  not  e.xlst  in  19?4  All  .American  con- 
sumers ^i!l  reap  the  "oenefits  of  his  per- 
fistent  eiTorts. 

Van  has  earned  the  re.spect  of  his  fol- 
leagues  for  his  dedic^ition  and  personal 
integritj-.  A.id  more,  he  has  earned  cur 
affection  for  his  charm  ana  wit.  These 
qualities  wUl  be  missed  from  both  s.des 
of  the  aisle. 

Van.  we  wish  vou  well.« 
•  Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  lam  hpppy 
for  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  nv, 
D?mocratic  colleagues  of  the  California 
delegation  who  will  not  bo  returning  with 
the  next  Congress:  Jim  Corman.  Biz^ 
JC'HNSON,  Jim  Lloyd.  Lionel  Van  D.En- 
LiN.  and  Charlie  Wilsqn.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  men,  some  of  whom 
I  have  betn  privileged  to  serve  with  for 
manv  years,  and  their  absence  w.ll  he 
strongly  felt  in  the  97th  Congress. 

Jim  Cohman  has  been  an  effective 
ciiairman  of  the  important  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Public  A.ssist- 
ance  and  Unemployment  Compensation, 
and  is  ranking  ma'oritv  member  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Health  Jim  has  alsj 
done  yeoman's  service  as  chairman  of 


the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaisn 
Committee 

Bizz  Johnson  has  ."^.ervcd  as  the 
esteemed  and  active  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. In  this  capacity.  Bizz  has  con- 
tributed his  abundant  expertise  to  legis- 
lation concerning  eveiything  Irom  avia- 
t:on  and  aiiport  development,  highway 
and  mass  transit  projects,  to  pubhc 
biiilciings  and  grounds,  flood  control  pro- 
grams, and  water  quality  control. 

Jim  Lvoyd  has  been  a  congresi^ional 
leader  in  the  areas  of  aviation  and  dp- 
fensr  As  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
t.ons  and  bv'er.<;lght.  Jim  hat  led  a  valu- 
aole  investigation  of  declining  produc- 
tivity and  innovation  in  U.S.  .smell  bu.l- 
nesses.  He  is  a  sponsor  of  vital  "sunset ' 
legislation,  vhich  ciuld  help  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  bureaucratic  waste  in 
Federal  Governmf  nt. 

LiDNEL  Van  Deerlin  is  the  knowledKC- 
able  and  dedicated  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  and  has 
worked  hard  for  the  deregulation  of  that 
import  tnt  industry,  while  encoumgirg 
the  de\fc'opmer.t  of  new  technologies.  Ke 
has  also  stood  as  a  strong  and  progreFsi\e 
protector  of  freedom  cf  the  press. 

Charlie  Wilson  has  spoii.sored  much 
admirable  legislation  during  his  Kng 
coripre.s.>;iona;  career.  His  successful  ef- 
forts for  po.stal  reform  and  tougl.e* 
franking  standards  dese/vo  ci.ation  He 
has  also  distinguished  hini.«:e'i  as  an  ex- 
P'jrt  in  arms  control  and  diarmameni 

The  contributions  of  those  five  Con- 
gressmen add  up  to  an  ::np-e.'.sive  legacy 
of  achievement  lor  the  peopie  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nat'on.  I  congratulate 
each  of  them,  and  wish  them  well  • 
•  Mr.  BOB  ^VILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
18  yenr:.  Lionel  Van  Dlerlit,-  has  been 
a  MeHiber — and  an  extremely  effective 
Member— of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  Hiid  we  nil  *:ll  lui.-^.s  h.m.  I  wi'l.  es- 
pecially because  Van  wa.s  not  only  a  ccl- 
leaeue  from  San  Die^o.  but  also  one  of 
my  close  persona:  frierdf.  I  v.ill  soreiy 
miss  him.  af  we  have  worited  together 
on  IT  anv  issuos  invoicing  San  Die^o.  H.s 
wise  advice  and  fonnsel  have  bfen  cl  im- 
measurable help  to  me  and  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Sun  Diego  f  nd  his  constituents 
will  long  be  rcnipmbertd. 

Van  has  been  one  of  uur  moit  ar+icu- 
Uite  Members  and  his  newsman's  choice 
of  words  combined  with  his  dry  .v.i  have 
given  us  some  oi  our  lighter  moments  on 
the  floor  of  thi.-;  House  I  remem.'>er  well 
some  years  ago  when  v.e  were  debuting 
the  tuna-porpji:.o  issue.  Debate  had  gone 
Ion*,  the  hour  xvas  late  aJid  we  were  all 
tired.  The  decision  was  .-mde  to  limit 
debate  to  40  second?  Van  was  fome^nat 
piquec  over  the  decision  as  he  had  re- 
quested time  to  speak  When  his  turn 
finally  came,  he  said  in  exasperation, 
'Mr.  Chalrm'.n.  in  the  interest  of  time.  I 
yield  my  fat  40  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  " 

Van  was  also  a  most  able  subcom.Tiit- 
tee  chairman  and  was  adept  at  expedit- 
ing legislation.  At  on»-  session,  a  memter 
of  Van's  committee  was  distressed  at  the 
rapidity  with  wh.ch  a  bill  was  moving. 

"Does  the  gentlen-an  bollevc  I'm  try- 
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Ing  to  ramrod  this  legislation  through?  ' 
Van  asked. 

"How  aljout  greasing  the  skids."  the 
Member  replied. 

"Now  yoare  getting  the  idea,"  Van 
said. 

I  will  miss  Van.  as  we  all  will.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  nicest  sense  of  that 
terni.  He  took  his  duties  and  re^ponsibil- 
luics  as  a  Member  most  .seriously  and  de- 
voted himself  tirelessly  to  the  job  of  be- 
ing a  Congressman.  Shirley  and  I  join  in 
wL-^hmg  Van  and  Mary  Jo  all  the  best — 
and  Godspeed  in  the  future. • 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lionel 
Van  Df;erlin  is  a  uniquely  talented  per- 
son who  has  contributed  in  almost  mon- 
umental ways  to  the  development  of  the 
law  of  communications. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  distinguished  himself  in 
World  War  II  with  over.seas  service  in 
the  Mediterranean  theatre  He  was  a 
nswspaperman.  a  radio  and  television 
news  editor  and  analyst. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Va.v  Deerlin  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com.- 
munications  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  will  long  be 
rtmembcred.  He  has  had  a  very  fruitful 
nnnd  and  with  his  unique  background 
m  electronic  journalism  has  contributed 
in  very  sif;nificant  ways  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  of  communications. 

Congressman  Van  Deerlin  will  be 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
All  of  us  know  that  he  will  continue  his 
very  important  work  in  ways  which  will 
b>^  notevorthy.* 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a 
destiny  that  makes  us  brothers:  none 
^oes  his  way  alone:  all  that  we  send  into 
the  lives  of  others  comes  back  into  our 
own. 

Jim  Lt,oyd  and  I  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  destiny,  and,  Jim.  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  you  m3st  assuredly  are  not 
going  youi  way  alone. 

You  v.ill  be  taking  along  with  you  the 
respect,  admiration,  gratitude,  and  warm 
friendship  of  many  of  your  colleagues, 
especially  the  members  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee. 

Jim,  we  cherish  your  friendship,  we  are 
grateful  for  your  dedication  and  hard 
work,  for  your  fairness  and  yeoman  serv- 
ice. The  people  of  California  and  the  Na- 
tion are  much  better  because  of  your 
service,  especially  tho.'-.e  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  work  side  by  side 
with  you  for  such  a  long  time. 

We  wisn  you  Godspeed,  good  luck,  and 
good  health. 

Friendship  is  like  wine,  raw  whf-n  nev 
and  best  when  it  is  ripe  with  o'd  at;c.  I 
want  vou  to  know  fliat  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  friendship  fur  a  lonp.  long 
time  and  am  hoppful  that  vc  might  do 
that  here  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.'^e  • 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  M."- 
Speaker,  let  me  take  this  time  to  e':prer s 
m\  aporeciat'on  to  our  colleague  for 
arranging  todav  to  pay  tribute  to  thr 
five  Demorratir  members  of  the  rnli- 
fornia  State  delo'Tition  who  will  rot  b"^ 
here  m  January  The  OoldfT.  State  dele- 
gation as  a  whole  h;is  worked  -xeU  to- 
gether, and  the  five  members  we  p;iy 
tribute  to  todav  have  been  a  .trood  ;uid 
strong  part  of  this  delegation 
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One  of  these  is  Lionkl  Van  Deerlin.  a 
veteran  cif  18  years  lieie  in  I'ongres.-.  He 
iias  been  a  dear  friend  during  the  12 
years  i  have  been  litre  in  Washington, 
and  I  have  come  to  know  and  respect 
Van  as  a  sincere  and  hard  working  man. 
He  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  p.eces  of  imporiiint  legis- 
lation generated  by  this  House.  I  cannot 
help  but  have  a  tremendoas  feeling  of 
lass,  knowing  that  he  shall  not  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  Congress  for  counsel 
and  advice. 

A  former  newsca-ster,  I  greatly  admire 
Van  for  the  work  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man of  tile  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations since  1971.  He  has  undertaken 
the  revision  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1P34,  and  having  been  part  of 
deregulating  an  industry,  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  this  task. 

Being  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation.  I  know  very  well  the  hard- 
ships and  personal  inconvenitnce  of 
ser\'ing  a  constituency  that  is  som?  3,000 
miles  away  I  therefore,  tspeciaiiy  wish 
to  commend  V.\n  for  the  fine  service  he 
h-js  given  California's  42d  Congressional 
District,  as  well  as  our  entire  Nation,  by 
the  work  he  has  done  while  serving  in 
this  House. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  saying  fare- 
well to  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  and  we  w  ish 
him  and  hLs  wife,  Mary  Jo.  and  their  six 
children  well  m  all  ti:e.r  fuiure 
endeavors. 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker— 

Got!  15  liOt  a  cosiiiic  bfitbcy  for  whom  we 
can  press  a  button  to  ge»  things  dene. 

We  have  to  have  workers  and  leaders 
m  order  to  build  thiS  great  Nation  and 
make  this  a  better  world  I  have  had  the 
distmct  privilege  of  serving  with  such  a 
worker  and  leader  for  the  past  4  years. 

Better  than  any  mar.  I  know\  Bizz 
Johnson  is  aware  that  U  is  not  the  situa- 
t.on  that  maKes  the  man.  but  the  man 
that  makes  the  situation.  He  has  been 
my  teacher,  my  counsel,  indeed  my  bene- 
factor. But  most  of  ail.  he  has  been  my 
friend. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  and  prcfi table 
experience  serving  w  1th  this  great  chair- 
man. 

He  has  taught  me  that  imposf^ible  is  a 
word  to  be  found  only  in  the  dictionary 
of  fools. 

As  our  great  Nation  is  yet  unconquered. 
so  it  is  unconquerable. 

Its  history  still  lits  ahead.  Our  hnest 
hours  are  yet  to  come  because  we  ha^  e 
had  men  like  Bizz  Johnson  laying  the 
groundwork. 

Today,  as  we  pay  tri'oute  to  one  of  the 
great  architects  who  charted  the  course 
to  our  past  and  present  greatness,  let  us 
look  up  as  befits  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  Earth,  both  .spiritually  and 
physically. 

.\nd  let  us  not  forget  the  splendid  ex- 
ample and  excellent  record  given  to  Us 
by  this  gre.it  man.  Harold  T.  Johnso.v, 
i.U'laer.  arciiiiect,  American  • 

•  Mr  RICHMOND,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  .adnes.'^  ihat  I 
JO. II  my  coUeac'jes  m  oirid'nir  farf  w.-li  t<D 
one  of  the  outstanding  leader.-;  of  this 
House  and  the  Democratic  Party,  my 
fiioc;  frieiid.  J;m  Cgpm»n.  of  Cah- 
lornia. 


Jim  Corman  has  served  10  terms  in 
the  House,  representing  Ins  constituents 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  with 
deocation.  distinction,  courage,  and 
compassion.  He  was  elected  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Democratic  Caucus  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
.sional  Campaign  Committee  and  he  has 
provided  excellent  'eaaership  as  cnair- 
nian  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pablic  Assistance  and  Unem- 
plovment  Compensation. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Jim  Corman  on  both  the  Special 
V/elfare  Reform  Subcommittee  during 
the  9oth  Congress  and  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  Jim  is  consistently 
able  to  translate  ht  deep  concern  for 
the  well-being  and  dignity  of  the  poor 
and  oovintrcKlderi  in  our  society  mto 
meaningful  legislation. 

His  narrow  defeat  at  the  polls  repre- 
sents a  uevastating  blow  to  the  continu- 
ing effort  tj  reform  our  Nations  in- 
humane and  :!xces.'ively  complex  welfare 
system  and  to  the  ongoing  battle  to  pro- 
vide adequy  te  funding  for  essential  social 
services  and  child  welfars  programs. 
Without  Jim  Corman  in  Ccngress,  the 
Naiioii  has  lost  an  articulate  voice  on 
behalf  of  s:jch  crucial  iniiiafves  as  fair 
housing,  full  employment  comprehen- 
.sive  healtii  care,  civil  nghts,  and  equity 
for  all  Americans — workers,  the  poor,  ihe 
elderly,  the  unemployed,  the  hungrj"  ar*d 
t^e  sick. 

We  will  all  mist  Jim  Corkan's  leader- 
ship in  Cong'-ebs  and  offer  iiim  our  very 
best  wishes.* 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texps.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  all  of  those  ex- 
pressing our  words  :!  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  .service  th.t  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  has  rendered  in  the  US.  Con- 
gress. I  have  had  ihe  pleasure  o:  work- 
:ng  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  committee  which  he  chairs  as 
chairman  of  the  Communications  Com- 
mittee for  the  House.  Lionel  is  a  hard 
working,  dedicated  chairman.  I  was  in- 
terested tc  read  thit  our  committee  was 
the  third  most  active  committee  in  the 
House.  We  had  mere  hearings  on  major 
legislation  with  a  smaher  staff  than  any- 
one m  Congress. 

As  a  chairman.  Li0Ni;L  is  fair  but 
keeps  ;he  committee  moving  m  an  'expe- 
ditious manner.  He  gives  every  member 
in  opportunity  to  be  heard.  He  lets  everv 
witness  have  adequate  '.ime  for  explana- 
tion and  dlscus,':ion  on  any  pont  He  had 
his  staff  prepare  comprehensive  research 
covering  the  entire  legislative  matters 
under  review  for  action. 

With  Lionel  Van  Deefun  as  chairman. 
the  commi'i^-e  deve  oped  r  monup'.fr'al 
telephone  bill  which  was  rarrted  all  the 
way  thro'igh  the  House.  This  is  the  first 
l:me  ihat  legislation  of  this  type  has 
come  forward  since  1 934 

When  you  thirk  of  Li'^vri  y-iu  tlnmk 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  s^^hi  'a:  '^tif-  first 
impres.<:ion  is  based  on  h.L--  !r.»^:  i.,%  s..-,t;e 
and  warm  greeting  But  beJu'  .i  t-  '  :-=  a 
.sincere,  dedicited  rr.r.grr^^T.ar  vsho 
works  diligently  to  prjr..'(  r,  v.  o.-katiC 
legislative  program 

Lionel  has  the  respec;  of  all  ^f  the 
Republicans  who  serve  on  h  s  :  omr'.iUee 
Lionel  iias  buiit  a  strong  commifuee  staff 
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of  capable  people.  On  hearings,  he  und^r- 
stood  Oie  side  of  labor  as  well  as  industry 
and  balances  this  out  with  the  coivsumer 
interests 

Having  serv<>d  with  Lioktl  Van  De«b- 
LiN,  u  IS  a  personal  lo^s  to  set  hiin  leaving 
the  Hall,  of  Congress  We  will  all  miss 
Li.^NEi  and  Marv  Jo  When  we  lose  the 
Van  Deerlins  we  la^e  one  of  t'lc  best  loved 
couples  that  have  ever  served  on  the  Hill 
And  as  they  retu'n  to  Caliioruia.  Lionel 
Will  know  iie  ha5  plate^l  the  name.  Van 
Defki  in,  in  R  permanent  niarK  on  the 
Archives  through  the  C'oNGREssinNAL 
Record  We  will  always  remember  from 
San  Diego  I  ionel  Van  Deehlin  the  loyal 
and  faithful  son  of  California  • 

•  Mr  OLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
iame  time  that  th.s  Concress  is  working 
on  develop;nt;  u  viable  enerio'  policv  that 
will  assure  adequate  supplies  in  years 
ahead,  it  is  an  irony  thaf,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  ''nergy  within  the 
Congress.  Jim  Lioyo,  will  iiot  be  with  us 
In  the  next  .«^essioii  Fortunately  for  tne 
Nation.  Jim  has  dedicated  that  seer.;- 
mgly  boundless  energy  and  a  reinark- 
uijle  degree  of  coinmonsense  to  the  work 
of  the  House  during  the  la.st  ihree  Con- 
presses.  And.  lucky  for  me.  I  have  had 
the  v'hance  of  workmu  closely  with  Jim 
on  the  Science  and  Technolog>  Commit- 
tee and  learning  troni  him.  There  is  no 
.juestion  that  Jim  Llovd  has  been  prc- 
eniiiient  in  his  knowledge  of  aviation  in 
the  Congress,  and  thut  i'>  something  that 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

During  mv  two  terms  .n  the  House, 
Jim  I^niYo  nas  been  among  the  Anest 
people  thit  I  have  come  to  kiow  and 
imong  the  best  of  friends  I  vvJl  mis.>;  his 
guidance  here  in  the  next  Congress,  out 
I  am  sure  we  v.iU  be  heann.j  from  him 
I  hope  we  can  count  on  access  to  his 
reasoned  wi.vlom  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
wish  him  well.* 

•  Mr  UDALI,  Mr  Speaker  California, 
the  country  and  the  House  will  lose  the 
services  of  four  good  men,  and  I  am  sad 
Lionel  Van  Di  erlin.js  a  close  friend  and 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Always  calm  and  fair,  he  acts  on 
his  beliefs  Bizz  Johnson  and  I  have 
served  together  fo?  a  long  time,  and  i. 
is  difficult  to  find  a  more  de  'ent,  fnendly, 
conscientious,  or  beloved  Member  than 
Bnz.  Jim  Cohman  and  I  came  to  the 
House  together  and  I  have  always  ad- 
mired his  bel*ef  that  a  public  official 
ought  to  stand  for  .something.  Jim  Cor- 
MAN  always  ha.s  tik^n  stands,  always 
worked  to  do  the  right  thine  and  is  a 
credit  to  this  Chamber.  Bevond  that,  Jim 
,served  with  di."^tinct!on  as  chairm.in  of 
the  Democratic  Can.paign  Com.-nittee 
and  for  that,  he  deserves  thanks,  Jim 
Lloyd  is  a  conscientious  and  able  Mem- 
ber who  stands  on  principle  ;ind  speaks 
out  strongly  even  when  he  is  dealing 
with  an  uniornlar  issue  He  has  been  a 
gpnd  leader  All  cf  these  men  are  my 
.'r;ends.  I  am  sorry  they  arc  leaving,  but 
I  hope  the  future  is  kind  to  each  of 
them  • 

•  Mr  YOUNG  of  Mis-^ouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  risf  to  pay  tribute  to  the  di.<;tinguished 
members  of  the  California  delegation. 
Representative  Haboi.d  T  (Biz7i  John- 
son,  Representative  Jim  Lloyd.  Repre- 


sentative Lionel  V.an  Deerlin.  and  Rep- 
resentative James  Cor  man 

Since  1977.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Representa- 
tive Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  Public  Worki 
and  Transportation,  i  would  like  i,o  ex- 
press niy  sincere  gratitude  to  Repre- 
sentative Johnson  for  his  loyal  friend- 
ship and  generous  counsel  over  the 
years. 

In  1977  Congressman  Johnson  was 
elected  by  his  colleagues  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Pul)llc  Works  and  Transportation.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  many  years  and  nas  partici- 
pated activtly  in  all  the  areas  of  the 
committees  jurisdiction  including  avi- 
ation and  airport  development,  ecoiionuc 
development,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  higiiway  programs,  .mass  tran- 
sit projects,  water  and  flood  control  pro- 
grams, and  water  quality  control  etTorts. 

\s  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Johnson  has  demonstrated  the 
highest  example  of  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  principles.  The  departure  of 
Representative  Johnson  will  be  a  great 
lo.H.v  to  the  Nation  and  esp«'cially  resi- 
dents of  the  I-lrsl  Congressional  Distr.ct 
of  California.  As  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  will  sorely  miss  him. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  respect 
for  my  other  good  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. Representative  Jim  Lloyo  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  witl»  Repre- 
sentative Lloyd  on  the  Science  and 
leclinology  Comm.ttee,  and  I  have  par- 
ticularly appreciated  the  contributions 
he  lias  made  through  his  interest  in  and 
support  for  aviation,  small  busines-s.  and 
problems  of  aging  As  one  of  the  primary 
sponsors  of  the  Experienced  Pilots  Act 
o:  1679.  Jim  was  instrumental  in  press- 
ing for  a  study  of  the  medical  validity 
of  a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  pilots. 
This  study  has  the  potential  for  chang- 
ing retirement  standards  to  allow  Ameri- 
cans 10  continue  active  employment  for 
as  long  as  they  wish  and  are  capable  of 
doing  so.  Similarly,  his  subcommittee's 
investigations  of  declining  productivity 
and  innovation  within  small  business 
have  addressed  problems  which  have 
far-reachihfc  impact.  Accomplishments 
such  as  these  during  Jim's  service  in 
Congress  will  provide  a  lasting  contribu- 
t  on  • 

•  Mr,  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  1  am  sad- 
dened by  the  knowledge  that  we  will  no 
longer  have  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  four  gentlemen  being  honored  by  this 
special  orde'.  Mr  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Cor- 
man.  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  have 
worked  together  in  many  a  common 
cause  over  the  years.  They,  together  with 
Mr.  Lloyd,  are  fine  gentlemen  who  have 
serv  ed  their  country  with  distinction  and 
honor  As  a  Republican,  I  of  course  re- 
joice when  the  party  of  Lincoln  is  able 
to  swell  its  numbers,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  sobering  to  see  good  friends  and 
able  people  depart  • 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  jo;n  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
five  members  of  the  California  delega- 
ton  who  are  leaving  the  House  after  the 
96th  Congress. 


I  commend  Jim  Corman,  Bizz  John- 
son. Jim  Lloyd,  '-Van  '  V'a.n  Deerliv.  and 
Charlie  Wilson  for  their  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Nation. 

Their  expertise,  dedication,  and  leader- 
ship w.U  be  sorely  missed  in  tiie  chal- 
lenging years  ahead 

I  extend  to  them  all  my  very  best 
VMshes  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  rear  Jim 
Corman  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
niittee  since  1969.  I  have  always  thought 
of  him  as  t>eitig  my  best  friend  here  In 
Congress,  But  he  is  certainly  more  than 
that.  He  \!'  a  line  gentleman,  a  highly 
intelligent  individual,  and  an  efTectivc 
and  respected  legislator.  Jim  ha^  a  bril- 
liant mind  and  a  wonderful,  warm  con- 
cern for  people 

Martha  and  i  lir.it  met  Jim  m  tht 
House  Restaurant  vihen  Jtm  was  an  old- 
timer,  and  I  was  just  a  fre.shman.  Many 
things  have  changed  since  those  days, 
but  one  thing  i.'^  permanent:  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  Jim  for  his  integrity 
and  for  his  ability. 

As  he  and  Nancy  face  new  careers,  we 
wish  them  well — and  we  know  that  our 
friendship  will  endure  • 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
those  mem.bers  of  the  California  delega- 
tion who  will  not  be  ictuming  in  Janu- 
ary', and  especially  to  offer  farewell  to 
two  members  of  that  group  whose 
friendship  I  have  shared  during  my  ten- 
ure in  this  body. 

The  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  in  California  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  replace  Bizz  Johnson  with  a  more 
effective  Member  of  the  US.  House  o' 
Representatives  Bi7.z's  22  year-,  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body  find  few  parallels  His 
expertise  and  guidance  of  legislation 
through  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  will  be 
sorely  missed  Beyond  his  chairmanship 
of  that  important  committee.  Bizz's  rec- 
ord in  Congress  is  simply  one  of  dis- 
tinction I  am  honored  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  him.  and  wish  him 
continued  .success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  saddened  by 
the  departure  of  Jim  Lloyd  from  the 
HoiLse  Jim  has  served  both  his  Nation, 
and  his  constituents  ably  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committep.  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  If  Jim's 
past  and  present  record  of  success  is  any 
indication  of  the  future.  I  am  confident 
it  will  be  briuht  for  him  As  a  fellow 
member  of  the  class  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, I  would  like  to  offer  Jim  the  best 
of  luck. 

On  th's  recent  election  dav.  along  with 
their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  people  of  California  e.xercised 
their  ultimate  rights  of  citizenship  In 
choosing  their  elected  repre.sentatives. 
Few  could  argue  that  the  results  of  that 
day  do  not  represent  rather  pervasive 
changes  in  the  public  mood  I  would 
only  have  wished,  Mr  Speaker,  that  they 
could  have  known  and  worked  with  both 
Bizz  Johnson  and  Jim  Lloyp  as  I  have 
over  the  past  years,  as  I  believe  it  may 
have  changed  the  outcome.* 
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•  Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  the  House. 
wda.v  piiv.s  tribute  to  one  of  its  finest 
Member.'-.  Jim  Lloyo.  who  for  the  past 
6  years  has  so  ai.'ly  rcpro.^-ented  the  citi- 
zens of  the  35lh  Congressional  District 
in  California. 

In  just  6  years.  Jim  Lloyd  emerged  as 
an  effective  and  sensible  legislator.  He 
has  served  with  special  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Comnuttee 
on  Aging  of  which  I  am  an  original 
member.  Our  committee  conducted  sev- 
eral important  hearings  in  Jim  s  di.stnct 
and  these  helped  produce  important  leg- 
islation benefiting  our  seniors 

Before  being  elected  to  Congress,  Jim 
had  a  distinguished  career  m  local  gov- 
ernment in  his  home  city  of  West 
Covina.  He  served  first  as  a  city  council- 
man and  later  as  mayor 

Jni  also  had  a  most  distinguished 
military  career.  His  tenure  in  the  Navy 
spanned  21  years  and  included  service 
in  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war  and 
his  very  last  duty  station,  Guantanamo 
Bay  In  Cuba.  Jim  Is  an  accomplished 
pilot  and  officially  retired  as  a  lieutenant 
commander. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
serve  with  Jim  Lloyd  these  past  6  years 
and  I  wish  him  every  success  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr  DRTNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Johnson  served  the  public  for 
many  years  before  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  for  7  years  the  mayor  of 
Roseville.  Calif  He  served  in  the  State 
senate  from  19^8  to  1958  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  86th  Congress. 

During  hLs  very  fruitful  years  in  the 
House.  Harold  <Bizzi  Johnson  has  done 
extraordinarily  fine  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Work.s  Committee  In  that 
capacity,  he  lias  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  member.'^  of  ihc  commit- 
tee and  Members  of  the  Hou.se 

Congressman  J'^hnion  hiLs  been  a 
hard-worKing  and  devoted  Mcmbrr  of 
the  HoiLsc  whose  legacy  all  of  us  should 
seek  to  emulate  • 

•  Mr.  BI.AGGI.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  paid 
their  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  who  lias  served  with 
distinction.  Hahold  T  "Bizz"  Johnson. 

Since  1958.  the  people  of  the  Fir.st 
Coneressional  District  of  California  have 
been  ably  represented  by  Bizz.  Before 
his  election  to  this  body,  he  was  a  de- 
voted public  servant  in  the  California 
State  House  \vhf>re  he  served  in  the  State 
.senate  from  1948  until  his  House  victory. 
Hls  career  in  public  office  was  al.so  high- 
lighted by  his  tenure  as  trustee,  city 
counc'lman.  and  for  7  years  mayor  of 
Roseville,  Calif.  His  years  of  service  to 
Califoni'a  will  be  long  remembered,  as 
his  mark  has  been  left  in  many  areas 
vital  to  his  district. 

Bizz  has  served  with  special  distinc- 
tion and  unquestioned  effectiveness  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  During 
his  tenure  a.<;  chairman.  rountle.'=s  land- 
mark pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
passed  which  have  upj.'radcd  th«  quality 
of  transportation  m  tins  Nation,  both 
public  and  private.  He  has  been  highly 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  col- 
leagues in  public   works  projects  which 


are  the  lifeblood  of  so  many  areas  of 
111  s  lountry  We  will  long  be  grateful  to 
him  m  this  regard. 

Bizz  V.1II  leave  behind  many  fond 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues, 
mciuding  mine.  I  think  that  we  can  be 
assured  thai  whatever  his  future  en- 
deavors encompass,  that  he  will  give  to 
them  the  same  qualities  of  leadership 
which  he  exhibited  here  as  chairman  of 
his  committee.  I  am  sorry  that  he  feels 
it  IS  time  to  voluntarily  take  himself 
from  his  country  s  service,  but  am  com- 
lorted  in  the  lact  that  while  he  was 
here  this  Nation  was  served  oy  a  most 
dedicated  individual,  I  know  that  we  all 
\v,sn  him  and  his  wife  Albra  a  happy 
and  healthy  retirement  lor  many  years 
to  come  • 

•  Mr.  GINN  Mr  Speaker,  the  97th  Con- 
gress will  convene  next  year  without  the 
able  leadership  of  our  colleague  from 
California.  Jim  Corman  It  will  be  a  loss 
that  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Jim  s  record  of  public  service  goes  back 
many  years  to  his  tenure  on  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  The  people  of  his  area 
quickly  recognized  his  capability  and  his 
dedication,  and  he  has  always  proven 
himself  worthy  of  that  confidence. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  work  with  Jim 
Corman  on  a  number  of  projects  and  to 
come  to  know  him  as  both  a  friend  and 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  legislators  in 
the  Congres';  His  work  has  been  charac- 
terized by  his  vision  for  a  better  life  for 
all  citizens,  and  his  courage  in  facing 
every  important  public  issue. 

Many  of  us  will  best  remember  Jim's 
congressional  service  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  health  field,  welfare  reform, 
and  taxation  His  contributions  through 
his  service  on  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  his  tireless  labors  for  the 
Democratic  Party  are  also  well  known. 

But  I  will  always  appreciate  Jim  Cor- 
man for  his  work  as  a  leader  and  an  en- 
ergetic worker  on  behalf  of  the  multitude 
of  ordinary  citizens  who  so  often  find  it 
hard  to  have  their  voice  heard  in  Wash- 
ington 

Jim  Corman  is  a  man  who  always  has 
time  to  take  on  one  more  challenge,  and 
one  more  task,  and  one  more  responsi- 
bility. He  IS  a  public  servant  of  rare  qual- 
ity, and  I  deeply  regret  that  we  will  not 
have  him  with  us  in  the  new  Congress 

My  disappointment  in  his  departure, 
however,  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will  al- 
ways play  an  active  role  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  Jim 
Corman  for  his  record  of  achievement, 
and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  for  the 
future.* 

•  Mr  'V^TITTTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
Jim  Lloyd's  many  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  him  upon  his  departure  from  the 
Congress. 

.I'M  has  he^n  in  Concress  onU-  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  but  in  that  period  he 
has  made  many  friends  and  earned  a 
reputation  for  hone-^ty  and  integrity  His 
service  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  benefited  the  Nation  and  the  good 
people  of  his  district 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  say 
goodbye  to  Jim.  His  years  in  the  Congress 


will  be  remembered  for  their  effective- 
ness in  the  betterment  of  the  Nation, 
Jim.  we  wish  you  well  m  your  future  en- 
deavors and  know  you  will  succeed  in 
any  new  venture.  We  hope  you  will  re- 
member us  fondly  and  will  allow  us  to 
call  upon  you  for  your  valued  counsel.* 
•  Mr  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
current  sess.on  comes  to  a  close,  the 
House  Ar.':ied  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  lose  the  services  of 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cahfomia. 
Charlie  has  served  as  a  public  official  for 
the  past  25  years,  since  he  was  elected  to 
the  California  State  .Assembly  m  1955. 

While  m  Sacramento  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  revenue  and  taxation 
committee  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962  and  has 
represented  California's  31st  District 
continuously  for  the  past  18  years. 

Charlie  Wilson  has  played  a  leading 
role  withm  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  aims  control 
and  disarmament  matters.  Because  of 
his  keen  interest  m  arm.s  control  matters. 
m  1974  he  chaired  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment, which  examined  the  S.^LT  I  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  security  of  the  United  States 
That  subcommittee  recommended  a  na- 
tional policy  that  "requires  neither  the 
advocation  of  disarmament  nor  a  blind 
co.-nmitment  to  an  all-out  arms  race. 
but  rather  a  willingness  to  back  serious 
negotiations  while  at  the  same  time 
making  clear  our  determination  that  we 
will  not  accept  a  result — through  nego- 
tiations or  other  means — that  weakens 
-American  security." 

Mr.  Wilson  continued  his  great  inter- 
est in  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters  as  a  congressional  observer  at 
the  SALT  II  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland.  In  December  of  1977.  at 
Geneva.  Mr.  Wilson  forcefully  and  cor- 
rectly advised  both  United  States  and 
Soviet  negotiators  that  any  SALT  II 
agreement  perceived  by  the  American 
people  to  be  inequitable,  or  injurious  to 
our  national  security  would  be  doomed 
to  failure 

In  1978  Congressman  Wilson  chaired  a 
special  panel  on  SALT  n  and  on  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  Kingdom  toward  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty. 
This  panel  issued  two  very  important  re- 
ports. The  first  report,  entitled  "Effects 
of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  on 
United  States  National  Security  Inter- 
ests," pointed  out  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  policy  which  would  allow  U.S.  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  to  deteriorate 
through  a  refusal  to  test  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  second  report,  entitled  "SALT 
II  An  Interim  Assessment.''  served  as  a 
very  valuable  guide  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  identification 
of  controversial  SALT  II  issues  and  their 
im.pact  on  national  security. 

Since  1977  when  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Congressman  Wilson  has 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  support  of 
laser  fusion  and  other  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  programs.  He  has 
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taken  a  particular  Interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  weapons  laboratories  at 
Lavermore,  Calif.,  and  at  Los  Alamos. 
N  Mex. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear  Sys- 
tems of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  miss  the  support  of  Charlie 
WiL.oN  of  California  in  their  future  leg- 
islative and  oversight  activities,  espe- 
cially his  attribute  of  frankness  in  call- 
ing the  shots  as  he  sees  them  without 
fear  or  favor. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Military 
Installations  and  Facilities  Subcommit- 
tee. Ch.'.rlie  always  exerted  considerable 
scrutiny  of  matters  before  that  panel, 
particularly  the  annual  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill.  Through  the 
years  he  was  always  willing  to  make  the 
extra  effort  to  visit  various  military  bases 
to  learn  firsthand  about  the  requirements 
for  new  projects  proposed  by  the  services. 
He  came  to  be  admired  for  his  incisive 
questioning  of  witnes.ses.  His  dedicated 
service  on  that  subcommittee  will  be 
deeply  missed. 

Charlie  never  hesitated  to  express  his 
views  on  controversial  subjects.  He  is 
fiercely  loyal  to  the  principle  of  a  strong 
America,  knowledt^cable  on  defense  pro- 
grams and  dedicated  to  improving  this 
country's  productive  capacity  for  na- 
tional security. 

I  wish  Charlie  and  his  family  well  in 
the  future.* 

•  Mr  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  yet  with  an 
enormous  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  highly 
respected  colleacue  and  a  close  personal 
friend.  It  has  been  both  my  honor  and 
dist  net  privilege  to  have  served  with 
Bizz  Johnson  on  the  Public  Works  and 
TransDortation  Committee  for  the  past 
18  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  peoole  here  today  are 
more  aware  than  I  of  the  exnertis?  which 
Bi7z  has  demonstrated  in  the  area  of  this 
Nation's  water  resources.  His  long  and 
distinguished  service  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Afairs  Committee,  highlighted 
by  his  chairmanship  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee,  and  for 
the  past  4  years.  hi.«:  competence  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  CoTmittee  will 
stand  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  fortunate  enoui^h  to  have  worked  with 
him  Bizz  Johnson  will  leave  a  void  in 
this  committee,  in  the  California  concrres 
sional  delesration  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  will  be  most  difficult 
to  fill 

Most  of  all.  I  will  remember  Bizz  as  a 
gentleman's  politician.  His  22  years  in 
the  Congress  was  marked  by  that  nuTllty 
of  personal  commitment  and  dedicated 
service  which  tvnifies  a  professional 
statesman  His  willingness  to  rise  above 
parti.sanship  in  matters  vital  to  th"  State 
and  to  the  Nation  mide  him  a  highly 
respected  rolleacrue  Birz  Johnson  has 
been  the  professional  who  got  things 
done  quietly — and  got  th»m  done  well. 

Pizz  c^mf  to  Congrpss  from  the  grass- 
roots of  California  politics  at  a  time  when 
his  district  encompassed  more  thnn  one- 
third  of  the  entire  State  Over  the  past 
two  decades  he  has  plaved  a  ma*or  role 
in  nearlv  evorv  \vater-roInt"d  piece  of 
legislation,  and  throughout  his  career,  he 


has  been  perceptive  to  the  needs  and 
Koals  of  urban  areas,  subuiban  areas,  and 
rural  areas — whatever  served  the  vital 
needs  of  the  public.  Bizz  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  father  of  modem  water 
resources  development 

Bizz  Johnson  has  an  extraordinary 
record  of  service  to  this  country  and  I 
salute  him  for  a  lob  well  done.  To  his 
lovely  and  loyal  wife  Albra.  my  wife  Ollie 
and  I  cannot  say  enough  good  things 
about  her.  Albra  John.son  literally  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  support  of  this  great 
Californian.  Bizz  Johnson  s  career.  May 
God  grant  voii.  Albra  and  Bizz.  the  bless- 
ings of  a  happy  and  healthy  retire- 
ment— knowing  that  you,  as  a  couple, 
have  endeared  yourself  to  your  multi- 
tudes of  friends  in  Wash-n^ton,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  throughout  the  country. 

You  have  given  your  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  this  great  country  you  loved  and 
worked  for  .so  much  We  shall  never  for- 
get you  and  be  eternally  crateful  for 
your  beautiful,  beautiful  friendship.* 
«  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  th  s  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  apireciation  for  the 
many  years  of  admirable  congressional 
service  by  the  Honorable  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  Hs  dedication  and  hard  work 
are  an  exemplar  for  all  of  us  in  Congress. 

His  diligence  has  enabled  Lionel  to 
tackle  the  complex  technological  issues 
of  communications  law.  As  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  he 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  future  legis- 
lation in  this  imi'ortant  field. 

I  will  be  sorry  to  see  him  go,  and 
Lionel  leaves  with  my  best  wishes  for  a 
productive  and  rewarding  future  • 
•  Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
I  leased  to  join  wi?h  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  our  best  to  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Charlie  started  his  publ  c  career  as  a 
member  of  the  California  State  legisla- 
tive in  1954  and  he  has  continued  his 
public  career  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
s  n::e  1963.  His  tenure  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  the 
Armed  .^'ervices  Committee  has  proven 
most  beneficial  to  our  serviceman  and 
our  Federal  employees.  His  concern  for 
their  wcll-bc  n?  was  his  dr;ving  force 
and  the  Nation  is  better  off  because  of  it 

We  w  .sh  Charlie  well  as  he  leaves  his 
many  friends  in  the  House  We  know 
he  will  be  successful  in  his  future 
endeavors  • 

e  Mr  DING'^I  L  ^Tr  Pr^pak^r  T  pm 
proud  to  ioin  in  this  much  deserved  trib- 
ute to  a  good  friend  and  colleague. 

.Tim  Corman  has  had  a  truly  distin- 
guished and  productive  career  in  the 
House.  His  record  of  accomnlishment 
during  the  20  years  he  has  faithfully 
served  his  constituency,  is  a  model  of 
publ  c  service  at  its  best 

Jim's  outstanding  and  exceptional 
abilities  as  a  legi-^lator  have  been  well 
recognized,  particu'arly  in  his  work  on 
tho  Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  His 
perspectives,  insights,  and  unfa'ling 
tenacity  in  dealing  with  the  com'^lex  is- 
sues of  taxation.  hf-aPh  care  and  social 
security  have  contributed  rreatly  to  the 
shaning  of  sound  legislation  in  these 
ma'or  impact  policy  areas. 

Jim  Corman's  courage,  integrity,  vi- 


sion, and  friendship  will  be  missed  in 
this  body  • 

•  Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
jo.n  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  four 
distinguished  Congres.smen  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving. 

These  four  members  of  the  California 
delegation  will  leave  the  iiouse  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  having  given  a 
great  deal  of  themselves  to  this  insti- 
tution and,  in  so  doing,  having  enriched 
our  country. 

Congressman  James  Corman.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  SutKommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensation, 
has  provided  the  Congress  with  a  com- 
passionate and  intelligent  leader  who 
has  fought  to  protect  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  against  finan- 
cial disaster.  I  will  greatly  mi.ss  my  good 
friend's  advice  on  social  and  economic 
issues,  and  especially  on  health  mat- 
ters— on  which  he  has  become  expert 
as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Health. 

In  fact,  the  ideas  he  has  fostered  In 
the  Congress  and  the  work  he  has  ac- 
complished to  promote  nafonal  health 
insurance  will  one  day  bear  fruit — and 
become  a  legacy  to  Jim  Cor-mans  tire- 
less work  as  one  of  the  greatest  Mem- 
bers of  this  institution. 

The  California  delegation  has  also  been 
fortunate  to  have  Bizz  Johnson,  the  fair- 
minded  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  as  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
members.  I  have  enjoyed  our  association 
for  the  past  22  .vears,  and  I  will  certainly 
miss  Bizz  Johnson's  leadership  on  Pub- 
lic Works  matters. 

I  know  that  the  expertise  of  Congress- 
man Jim  Lloyd  on  matters  of  military 
readiness,  and  especially  aimlane  weap- 
onry, will  be  sorely  mi.ssed  by  this  House. 
S'nce  Jim  came  to  the  House  in  1974.  I 
have  looked  to  him  for  his  wise  counsel 
on  armed  services  legislation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  our  Nation  has  been 
better  served  becau.se  Jim  Lloyd  came 
to  Washington.  I  am  sorry  to  .'^ee  him 
leave,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  pursue 
his  next  challenge  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  that  he  gave 
here  in  Congress. 

Finally.  I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  whose  long  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Hoire  Irterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  pro- 
videH  a  last  in"?  contr  hut'on  to  our  pfTort'^ 
to  reform  the  communication  laws  of  our 
land  Congressman  Van  Deerlin  has  al- 
wavs  been  wiMinp  to  take  on  the  tough 
tasks  in  n  deliberate  and  thoronch  way 
and  we  all  anpreciate  the  mark  he  has 
left  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  all  of  these  men  and  I  wisl.  them 
good  luck  in  their  future  activities  • 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  office  neighbors  with 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  Over  the  years, 
thoueh  no  longer  neighbors,  we  have 
maintained  a  warm  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship. I  am  going  to  miss  Lionel  and 
the  Congress  is  going  to  miss  Lionel. 
He  rer'ormed  his  job  w'th  ded'caton 
and  distinction.  His  conduct  as  a  legisla- 
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lor  brou,  ht  h  m  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  worked  with  him 

Lionel  is  the  type  of  person  who  could 
disagree  without  bemp  disagrt.>eable  Sel- 
dom did  we  sliare  the  .same  political  po- 
sition, but  never  can  I  .say  that  our 
dfTermg  political  philosophie.s  got  in 
the  way  of  our  i^ersonal  relationship. 

Lionel  Va.n  Dfehi.in  is  the  kmd  of 
decent,  well-meaning  person  that  public 
service  is  all  about.  I  wi.sh  Liu.nel  the 
very  best  in  his  future  pursuits.  May  he 
e.n.ioy  the  same  succe.ss  in  the  private 
sector  that  he  enjoyed  as  a  Member  of 
Congres-s  • 

•  Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  ttu.s  opix)riunity  to  commend 
Charles  H.  Wilson  for  his  years  o;  work 
and  dedicated  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Charlie  Wilson  has 
been  a  forceful  advocate  of  his  constitu- 
ents' interests  since  he  was  elected  from 
the  31st  District  of  CalUomia  to  the  88th 
Congress.  Earlier,  he  served  as  a  Cali- 
forma  State  legislator  and  previous  to 
that  he  had  a  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer and  a  successful  career  as  a  busi- 
nessman. Charlie's  liard  work  on  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  is  particularly 
commendable.  His  presence  will  be 
missed  in  the  97th  Congress,  and  I  wLsh 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavor.-* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I 
wish  to  honor  those  Democratic  members 
of  the  California  delegation  who  will  not 
be  joining  us  in  the  new  Congress  next 
month.  Bizz  Johnson.  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lin, Jim  Corman,  Charlie  Wilson,  and 
Jim  Lloyd,  have  each  made  their  individ- 
ual mark  on  this  Congress  and  on  the 
future  course  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  esr>ecially  single  out  Bizz 
Johnson  as  a  man  whom  I  have  known 
and  respected  for  many  years.  Although 
we  have  disagreed  on  .some  issues  during 
my  years  in  Congress.  Bizz  has  always 
been  willing  to  listen  to  the  views  from 
junior  Members  such  as  myself,  and  to 
help  .secure  essential  aid  for  our  home 
districts.  His  support  was  critical  in 
breaking  a  20-year  impasse  and  winning 
Federal  approval  for  the  Knox -Hoffman 
Freeway,  which  will  lead  to  the  revitali- 
zation  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

His  chairman.-^hip  of  the  F>ublic  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  has  pro- 
vided California  and  the  Nation  with 
leadership  in  the  development  of  our 
water  resources,  our  transportation  sys- 
tems and  many  other  projects  important 
to  the  progress  of  the  United  States.  With 
Bizz'  help,  we  are  beginning  to  study  the 
enlargement  of  Shasta  Reservoir  to  help 
end  the  water  shortages  which  plague 
our  State  His  contributions  and  leader- 
ship will  be  long  acknowledged  and  sadly 
missed  • 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker  on  the 
retirement  of  Bizz  Johnson  th;s  Con- 
eress  has  lost  one  of  its  best  Members. 
This  o.uiet.  skillful  man  has  done  .so  nv.;ch 
for  his  people  and  our  country  that  time 
and  space  are  not  sufficient  to  enumer- 
ate. 

Bizz  is  a  quiet,  effective  leader,  re- 
spected by  all  those  who  know  him 
Whle  I  have  never  served  on  his  com- 
mittee. Martha  and  I  have  gotten  to  know 
Bizz  and  .^Ibra  because  I  have  been  priv- 


ileged to  serve  with  him  on  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  that  meets  with  the 
Canadians.  It  was  during  these  infre- 
(lU.  nt  ;iaiher,ngs  that  tiie  Gibbonses  got 
to  know  the  Johnsons  and  gained  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the.r  true  worth 
as  friends. 

We  will  miss  them.» 
©  Mr  R.'VNGLL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  is  a 
truly  a  sad  day  for  the  Congress  and 
especially  for  me.  For  we  are  hold.ng  a 
.special  order  to  commen-.orale  the  all  too 
i;Te:nature  end  of  the  congressional  ca- 
reer of  one  of  the  true  giants  of  this 
House.  J.'MEs  C,  Corman. 

I  have  .served  with  Jim  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  past  6 
years  and  durmg  that  time  I  have  come 
to  ad.Ti'.re  and  respect  his  ded'cat-on  and 
untiring  commitment  to  fulfilling  the 
Founding  Fathers  dream  of  a  govern- 
ment which  serves  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  its  people.  He  has  ahvays  been 
there  to  fight  for  the  average  .'Vmencan. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  battle  for  a 
fair  and  just  tax  svstem  One  which  dis- 
iJerses  the  burden  of  financing  the  Gov- 
ernment as  eauitably  as  jjo.ssible  among 
its  citizens  wh'le  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  eliminate  the  unreasonable  tax  advan- 
tages that  many  of  our  wealthier  citizens 
and  corporations  have  enjoyed  at  the  ex- 
penses of  the  average  taxpa\er. 

Some  of  the  taxation  areas  where  Jim 
has  been  able  to  bring  more  equity  to  the 
tax  system  include:  carryover  basis,  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  real  estate  tax 
shelters,  limitations  on  the  use  of  DISC, 
the  minimum  tax  and  changing  the  child 
care  deduction  to  a  credit. 

But  probablv  the  area  that  he  and  I 
worked  the  closest  on  concerns  soc'al 
welfare.  As  chairman  of  the  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemployment  Insurance 
Subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Jim 
has  been  an  untiring  advocate  for  the 
poor.  He  has  shown  an  uncanny  mastery 
of  the  welfare  laws,  an  area  of  the  law 
which  is  probably  only  rivaled  in  com- 
plexity by  the  tax  code.  W!ien  the  Con- 
gress was  receptive  to  im'  rovements  in 
the  welfare  laws  he  shepherded  those 
changes  through  the  House,  and  when 
the  Congres;  began  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  needs  of  the  poor  Jim  wias  there  to 
make  sure  that  the  least  amount  of  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  intcritv  of  the  pro- 
grams and  rights  of  welfare  recinients. 
Twice  during  the  last  4  years  he  chaired 
efforts  to  overhaul  the  national  welfare 
sys'em.  D^-^pite  the  brilliant  pieces  of 
work  he  produced  on  both  occasions,  the 
Congress  failed  to  enact  the  fundamental 
improvements  his  work  produced.  The 
poor  of  th's  Nation  have  ."jurely  lost  their 
champion. 

For  me  the  loss  will  mean  that  not 
onlv  will  I  have  lost  a  man  I  have  worked 
cloely  with  for  years,  but  also  that  I 
have  last  from  Congress  one  of  mv  clos- 
est friends.  A  friend  I  know  I  will  con- 
tinue to  see.  but  whom  I  will  miss  as  a 
part  of  this  institution  • 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  resnect  that  I  ioin  mv  col- 
leagues in  pay'ng  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleaeue.  B177  Johnson  For 
22  years.  Bizz  ably  .served  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  First  Concress  onal  District 
of  Californ'a.  th  s  body  and  the  Nation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 


Transportation  Committee  Bizz  guided 
many  important  bills  through  both  his 
committee  and  the  full  house.  Perhaps 
ills  greatest  accomplishments  occurred 
this  \ear  with  passage  of  the  rail  and 
trucking  deregulation  bilk,  both  of 
which  were  authored  by  Bizz  and  re- 
ported from  his  committee.  His  leader- 
ship proved  the  deciding  factor  m  many 
instances  as  this  bill  wound  its  way 
tlirougii  the  legislative  process. 

I  wish  both  Blzz  and  his  wife.  -AJbra. 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead.  His  distm- 
guished  work  m  this  body  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  the  accomplishments  he  has 
reg^tered  will  be  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bizz  John- 
son's departure  from  the  House  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress  will  mark  the 
end  of  another  chapter  in  a  life  of  pub- 
lic service.  Bizz  has  served  the  people  as 
school  trustee,  city  councilman,  and 
mayor  of  his  hometown  of  Roseville.  He 
later  represented  his  region  of  northern 
California  in  the  State  senate,  and  has 
been  a  dedicated  spokesman  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  California 
since  the  beginning  of  the  86th  Congress. 
B.zzs  leadershin  abilities  and  dedication 
have  been  further  shown  in  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  All  of  us  will 
miss  Bizz.  and  we  wish  him  well  as  he 
leaves  the  Hou--'-  of  Representatives.* 
•  Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  my  favorite 
is  leaving.  It  hurts  to  know  that  the  in- 
imitable Lionel  Van  Deerlin  will  not  be 
with  us  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I 
believe  there  are  more  sad  and  lonely 
hearts  because  of  that  fact  about  Van 
than  for  anv  other  Member  of  Congress. 
Van  and  Mary  Jo  are  dearest  of  friends. 
For  10  years.  Van  and  I  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  This  period  was 
more  enriching  to  me  than  anv  other 
time  since  I  have  been  here.  Here  I 
learned  to  know  the  man  the  legislator. 
the  humorist,  and  the  compassionate 
gentleman  who  voted  his  conviction  be- 
fore he  would  succumb  to  pressure 

For  nearly  17  years,  it  has  been  a 
privilige  to  enjoy  Vans  ph'losophy.  wit- 
ticisms, and  acute  obsenations  and  hap- 
piness of  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  It  was  a 
particular  joy  to  spend  an  evening  with 
V»N  and  Mary  Jo  and  even  more  enjoy- 
able to  take  a  trip  with  this  delightful 
couple. 

When  the  roll  Is  called  at  the  88th  Club. 
I  hope  It  w'll  be  possible  for  Van  to  re- 
turn and  deliver  his  version  of  "Casey  at 
the  Bat."  or.  "My  Bill" 

Van  has  become  a  tradition  and  a  leg- 
islative folk  hero,  and  we  will  soreh  miss 
him.  And  a  lot  of  the  fun  of  this  letnsla- 
tive  body  will  go  with  Van  Deerlin  • 
•  Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
lionor  and  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
coll'^apiies  in  honor'ng  Jim  Corm.^n.  who 
will  be  leaving  the  Contrress  after  serving 
with  distinction  since  1961 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Coniress.  Jm 
was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Los 
AjT'eles  Cit'-  Council  Since  his  arrival  in 
the  House  he  his  served  manv  years  a":  a 
member  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  as  chairman  of  the  Siibcom- 
m'ttee  on  Public  Assistance  ard  Unem- 
ployment Compensation.  His  valued  ex- 
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pcntnce  and  knowledge  was  sought  by 
all.  He  has  earned  the  trust  and  respect 
of  all  his  colleagues  and  his  forthcoming 
departure  has  filled  us  all  with  regret. 

We  send  Jim  off  with  best  wishes  for 
a  full  and  productive  future.  We  know  we 
are  losing  a  man  of  stature— a  loss  that 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.* 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
uf  Representatives  is  going  to  really  mis3 
Jim  Lloyd.  His  legislative  contribution 
to  the  Nation  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  always  approached  every  issue  with 
such  a  kind  degree  of  objectivity  and 
sensitivity  to  his  constituents. 

Jim  got  things  done  and  this  world  is 
a  better  place  to  live  in  because  of  his 
having  served  in  the  Congress.  But  the 
really  special  quality  about  Jim  I  want 
to  speak  to  is  the  thoughtfulness  with 
which  he  has  treated  his  colleagues.  Too 
often  Members  Ret  so  wrapped  up  m 
their  own  self  importance  that  they  havp 
little  time  for  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple they  serve  with  But  this  was  never 
Lime  of  Jim  Lloyd.  Jim  did  his  job  and 
he  did  it  well  And  he  not  only  had  time 
for  his  friends,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  for  all  of  us  in 
a  Congress  often  characterized  by  busy 
.schedules,  continuous  conflicts,  and  end- 
less pressures. 

Jim  Lloyd's  contributions  to  us  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation  have  made 
their  mark  with  the  same  accuracy  as  his 
"jump  shot"  on  the  basketball  court  ihe 
rarely  mssed).  I  want  to  wish  Jim  a 
future  full  of  happiness  and  success.  I 
feel  privileged  to  have  served  and  worked 
with  Jim  Lloyd. • 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
join  my  fellow  colleagues  today  in  a 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  Representa- 
tives ever  to  serve  the  State  of  California, 
the  Honorable  Jim  Lloyd  who  is  leaving 
after  6  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
the  House. 

Jim  has  served  in  Congress  a  relatively 
brief  i>or  od.  but  in  that  time  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  its  Member,  for  his 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  in  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  House  He  has  fought  hard  and 
often  for  legislation  be  believed  would 
benef  t  h's  people  and  the  Nation  His  in- 
tere'^t  in  using  Government  lo  a.ssist  the 
people  has  been  reflected  in  the  legisla- 
tion he  has  supported. 

While  in  Congress  he  has  ably  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
.ind  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
where  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  for  his  knowledge  on  the  is- 
sues confronting  those  committees. 
While  .serving  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight for  the  House  Technology  Comm-t- 
tee  h"  rnmpleted  an  investigation  of  the 
df  lit;  ptiilosophies  of  wide-body  air- 
tra't  .uid  also  contributed  to  successful 
n<  >•  I-  (>ns  for  natural  gas  from  Mex- 
Ui>  !i:  t.ilk.s  .<.ith  Mexican  President 
PiirUlIii 

I  h.ive  only  bricllv  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  niimproii.';  Ircisjat've  accompli.sh- 
moiit  .  of  Tim  Si-<;V,-  '.,  say.  he  should 
leave  Co!,.  r.>  ,:  ■!.•..:.... >.led"P  that  all 
who   hi, id    tlie    I  TUlleKe   of   workliu:    w;th 


him  are  glad  they  did  and  will  miss  him 
come  January.  1  offer  my  sincere  best 
w.shes  for  a  happy  and  healthy  future. 
If  the  past  truly  reflects  the  future,  then 
JiM  Lloyd  and  hs  family  have  much  to 
look  forward  to.» 

•  Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Ed- 
wards' for  taking  this  special  or- 
der so  that  Members  can  honor 
the  Honorable  James  C  Corman.  the 
Honorable  Harold  T.  "Bizz  "  Johnson. 
the  Honorable  Jim  Lloyd,  the  Honorable 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  and  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Wilson  who  will  not  be  re- 
turing  for  the  97th  Congress.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  Democratic  Members  from  the 
great  State  of  California  represent  over 
80  years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  we  enter  the  97th  Congress  with  in- 
creasingly complex  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  issues  before  us.  we  will  miss  the 
wisdom  of  these  distinguished  men.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  each  one  of  them  for  their 
unique  contributions  to  the  Congress  and 
to  this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  give  a  capsuled  summary  of  each 
Member's  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harold  "Bizz"  Johnson 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1959.  Bizz  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  His 
legislative  achievements  include  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  multimillion  dollar  water 
and  povver  conservation  development 
program  and  legi-lation  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  depressed 
areas.  Additionally.  Bizz  has  sponsored 
legislation  to  establish  wilderness  areas 
and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  to  de- 
velop a  balanced  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  James  C.  Corman  was  first 
elected  to  the  87th  Congress  James  is 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  and  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  has  gained  recosnition  for 
the  authorship  of  many  articles  on  pub- 
lic policy  affecting  employment  and 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  w-as 
elected  to  the  House  of  Renresentatives 
in  1962  During  his  tenure  in  this 
esteemed  body  he  has  utilized  his  ex- 
pertise as  a  print  and  broadcast  jour- 
nalist to  provide  a  framework  for  his 
work  with  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Comm'ttee  and  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Communications  Act. 
Lionel  has  been  a  strong  exponent  of 
press  freedoms,  including  the  right  of 
television  and  radio  to  cover  House  pro- 
ceedings and  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns— without  Government  imposed 
restrictions. 

Mr  Speaker,  moving  to  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  31st  D  strict  in  Cali- 
fornia. Charlie  Wilson  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962. 
Charlie  is  a  ranking  California  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee whose  legislation  is  of  vital  in- 


terest to  the  Los  Angeles  business 
community-  and  aerospace  industry.  Ad- 
ditionally. throu_::h  his  membership  on 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  Charlie  was  successful  in 
getting  the  bill  to  reform  the  postal 
service  passed  in  the  House. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  hke  to 
note  the  accomplishments  of  my  friend 
Jim  Lloyd  of  the  3jth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Jim  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  in  the  areas  of  aviation  and  de- 
fense. In  the  first  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  Lloyd  completed  an  intensive 
investigation  of  the  design  philosophies 
of  wide-body  aircraft  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  and 
Oversight,  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  Also  in  that  position, 
he  contributed  to  the  successful  negotia- 
tions for  natural  gas  from  Mexico  with 
Mexican  Pres.denl  Lopez  PortiUo. 

Mr  Speaker,  judging  from  the  abbre- 
viated list  of  achievements  of  these  out- 
standing Members  from  California,  it  is 
o'jvious  that  this  Congress  is  losing  a 
great  deal  in  terms  of  leadership,  exper- 
tise, and  potential.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  honorees  on 
their  outstanding  record  of  service.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the  very 
best  in  the  future  to  these  men  who  have 
given  the  public  their  very  best  for  so 
many  years.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Edwards)  for  yielding  to  me 
and  providing  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  66  years  of  combined  serv- 
ice of  four  members  of  the  Cahfomia 
delegation  who  will  not  be  serving  'vith 
us  in  the  97th  Congress. 

'Bizz  ■  Johnson  for  22  years.  Jim  Cor- 
man for  20  years.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin 
for  18  years,  and  Jim  Li.oyd  for  6  years 
have  all  left  their  mark  on  this  body 
throuph  their  diligent  service  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  California  and  this 
Nation. 

Each  of  these  colleagues  brought  to 
the  Congress  prior  experience  that  has 
served  this  body  well  as  they  carried  out 
their  duties  on  their  assi:;ned  commit- 
tees. And  I  think  they  have  become  ex- 
perts in  their  individual  areas  of  interest. 
I  particularly  apnreciate  their  willing- 
ness to  work  A'ith  those  of  us  who  had 
concerns  about  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees they  chair. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Jim  Lloyd.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  J'M  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  where  he  has 
been  a  most  valued  member.  His  prior 
military  experience  and  cxnert  knowl- 
edge of  military  aircraft  has  been  of 
tremendous  help  to  us  as  we  were  called 
upon  to  make  the  hard  decisions  on  the 
type  of  aircraft  that  would  best  sen'C 
the  defense  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  also  would  like  to  acknowledge  Jim 
Lloyd's  deep  anpreciation  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  military  personnel.  This  was 
most  evident  to  me  when  Jim  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Per- 
sons in  Southeast  Asia  that  I  had  the 
privilege  to  chair  He  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  members  of  that  rommit- 
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tee  and  was  always  willing  to  give  his  all 
to  determine  the  fate  of  our  servicemen 
listed  as  pr.souer  of  war  or  missing  in 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  will  miss 
being  able  to  serve  with  Jim  Lloyd  and 
want  to  wish  him  the  best  in  the  future, 
as  I  aiso  wish  for  "Bizz"  Johnson.  Jim 
Corman.  and  Lionei  Van  Deerlin.* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  In  that 
capacity.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  w'ork 
closely  'vith  Bizz  Johnson. 

Bizz  ir  the  kind  of  individual  that  you 
wish  there  were  more  of.  Always  fair, 
always  acceasible.  alwf^ys  'villi'.ig  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Bi.'-z  Johnson  has  served 
his  countn'  well  for  the  last  22  years. 
As  the  Representative  from  California's 
First  District,  he  has  establisl.'cd  a  rec- 
o.d  he  call  point  to  with  pride. 

My  very  best  to  you,  Bizz,  in  your  re- 
tirement. The  country  is  losint  an  excel- 
lent legislator  and  this  Chamber  is  los- 
ing an  outstanding  gentleman.* 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  years 
ago  Jim  Lloyd  was  first  voted  into  Con- 
gress. He  arrived  at  a  lime  when  the 
events  of  Watergate  were  taking  a  toll 
on  our  institutions  of  Government,  and 
the  future  stability  and  respect  for  these 
structures  -vere  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

Jim  came  in  as  a  voice  of  reason.  Mod- 
erate in  his  political  beliefs,  he  has  con- 
tr.'outed  great'y  to  the  development  of 
legislation  which  has  enhanced  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  Jim  has  oeen  a 
staunch  defender  of  .America's  national 
security  interests.  He  has  Vigorously 
supported  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. As  a  pilot.  Jim  has  u.sed  his  fir.st- 
hand  experience  to  testify  persuasively 
in  support  ol  airline  safety  and  reregula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ve  ^^'ill  miss  Jim.  I  want 
to  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as  he  enters 
a  new  and  equally  fascinating  facet  of 
his  car€-er.  and  I  know  that  his  qualities 
of  leadership  and  insifht  will  brinp 
about  the  same  successes  that  he  has 
enjoyed  here  in  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Spea.ter.  one  of  the 
first  friends  I  made  in  Washington  was 
Bizz  Johnson  and  his  sweet  wife,  Albra 
It  seems  that  I  have  known  them  longer 
than  most  anyone  in  Congress  has.  The 
relationship  has  been  enriching  and  re- 
warding to  my  wife.  Beryl,  and  me. 

Bizz  Johnson  is  one  of  those  quiet, 
unassuming  public  servants  who  does 
the  responsible  thing  and  does  it  effec- 
tivelv.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  more 
dedicated  to  the  Congress  and  who  is 
a  higher  type  public  servimt  than  Bizz 
Johnson. 

I  particularly  remeniber  when  I  was 
seeking  to  get  the  Palmetto  Bend  Dam 
authorized  and  appropriated.  Bizz 
Johnson  along  with  a  few  others,  made 
a  trip  to  Texas  for  a  firsthand  inspec- 
tion of  that  area,  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  He  did  not  send 
other  members  of  committee  staff.  He 
went  himself.  That  dam  is  just  now- 
being  completed  and  will  soon  te  dedi- 
cated and  we  will  be  reminded  once 
again  of  Bizz  Johnsons  dedication. 
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The  people  m  that  part  of  Texas  will 
give  their  uiank.s  to  this  fine  individual. 

Bizz  is  the  kind  of  Congressman  whose 
word  you  can  take  and  trust.  If  a  bill  out 
of  Public  Works  is  pending  on  the  floor, 
and  you  are  wondering  how  to  vote,  an 
mquiry  of  Biz?  Johnson  will  give  you  a 
satisfactory  answer:  We  follow  Bijz's 
recommendation  because  wt  trust  this 
gentleman. 

We  do  respect  and  trust  Bizz  Johnson, 
and  he  has  never  misled  u.'  • 

•  Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues m  honoring  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lin who  Will  be  leaving  the  Congress 
after  serving  16  years  with  distinction. 

Lionel's  background  as  a  journalist 
served  him  well  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations of  the  Inttrstate  unc;  P'oreign 
Commerce  Committee.  His  knowledge 
and  dedication  has  ,.roven  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  His  tenac.o.;sness  in 
fighting  for  th8  good  of  the  people  is  v^ell 
known  and  his  departure  will  leave  a 
void  in  tnis  body  which  wui  be  difficult 
i.0  fAl. 

We  w  ish  Lionel  the  oest  as  he  departs 
these  h.ilowed  Halls  ol  Conyres.s.  He 
leaves  with  the  reputation  of  a  job  well 
done.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Jim 
Lloyd  lest  his  bid  for  reelection  last 
month,  it  was  not  jusi  his  loss.  It  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Jim  has  always  been  a  very  yosi  ive 
person,  always  .seeking  to  make  con- 
structive contributions  to  the  legislative 
process.  He  has  strong  convictions  which 
he  has  never  compromised.  Jim  is  a  com- 
petitive person,  but  he  takes  no  pleasure 
in  another's  loss.  He  is  compettive  in 
the  sense  that  he  strives  consantly  to 
.mprove  himself  and  the  institution  in 
which  he  nas  served  so  well. 

I  fee!  that  I  know  Jim  prettv  well,  but 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  known  him 
even  better.  We  did  not  serve  on  the 
same  comnttc-s  or  meet  very  o'ten 
socially.  N'^vertheless.  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  colleague  and  a  friend  who  would 
always  be  ther«>  w.ien  needed.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  e\e- 
nin^  we  are  honoring  the  Drmocratic 
members  of  the  Califomip.  delegption  who 
will  not  be  vith  us  when  the  97th  Con- 
press  convenes. 

My  good  friends  Jim  Corman.  Bizz 
.'oHNsoN,  Jim  Lloyd,  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lin and  Charlie  Wilson  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  their  colleagues.  Their 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  Hou.=e. 
their  counsel,  and  their  friendship  are 
things  that  unfortunately  we  will  have 
•o  do  without. 

It  ha";  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  them  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  have  all  been  \ery  helpful  to 
me  and  have  shown  great  understanding 
and  compassion  for  the  special  problems 
of  Puerto  Rico.  They  will  be  missed  by 
me  and  the  people  from  Puerto  R'co  whc 
join  me  at  this  time  in  wishing  them. 
well  in  all  th-.ir  future  endeavors.* 

*  Mr  IIEFTFL  Mr.  Speaker.  H«rold  T. 
"Bizz"  John.son  erihibitPd  m  his  22  years 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


the  kind  of  leadership  and  initiative 
which  we  may  not  see  again  lor  some 
time  to  come.  The  many  years  our  col- 
1.3ague  from  California  spent  on  the  In- 
•erior  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee have  given  h^m  a  long  list  of  en- 
vironmental projects  to  his  credit  of 
which  he  surely  m.ust  be  proud  and  for 
which  we  should  be  thankful. 

Bi7z'  keen  understanding  of  the  valu- 
able economic  and  ecological  potential 
01  the  new  V/est  has  led  to  the  provision 
and  expansion  of  ni..ny  needed  puchc 
works  pro.iects  in  his  home  region  of 
northern  California  and  throughout  the 
west,  coast  region.  The  large  reclamation, 
dam.  c;  nal,  and  water  projects  dsvel- 
oped  under  hs  leacership  have  oeen 
major  *^actors  contributing  to  the  prow- 
ing  environmental  integrity  of  the  West. 
His  foresght.  shov.n  through  efforts  to 
provide  hydroelectric  power  as  a  viable 
alternative  energy  source  so  vitally 
needed  is  only  just  now  being  fully  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated.  The  pconle  of 
Bizz'  district  and  the  entire  Nation  will 
be  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  o\er  two 
decades  in  Congress  for  many  more 
years  <^han  that. 

All  of  America  should  turn  to  Bizz  m 
apnreciation  of  his  tireless  efforts  to  re- 
move the  reeulator:  burden  from  the 
backs  of  the  .jeople.  As  chairman  of  the 
Public  Work."^  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, Bizz  Johnson  successfully  spear- 
headed legislative  initiatives  to  deregu- 
late the  airline,  railroad,  and  truck-ng 
industries  m  key  measures  which  will 
serve  as  models  lor  future  regulatory  re- 
forms. 

As  a  senior  member  cf  his  conmittee, 
3izz  wa.":  air\ays  >icldine  to  *he  younger 
members'  de'^lres  for  the  opportunity  to 
fully  participate  in  t'-ie  committee  prcv 
ceedings.  He  vorked  well  with  h*s  col- 
leagues in  moderating  their  many  diffci- 
ences  and  minimizing  the  dishes  which 
can  occur  over  c  ontroversial  i-ssues. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  one  can 
hard'y  speak  of  Bizz  Johnson  without 
recognising  his  bold  consistency  *n  han- 
dling the  unpopular  du^y  of  lonsidTing 
the  fate  of  Wa.=^h'ngton"s  Union  Station, 
.1  tnsV;  which  earned  him  the  *:tle  of  "the 
Ultimate  Stationmaster." 

He  is.  hon-ever.  much  more  than  that. 
Bizz  Johnson  m  22  years  aj  a  Member 
of  Congress  n-ill  be  recalled  for  being 
the  ult'mate  cha'rman,  committ»^c  mem- 
ber, colieaeue.  and  friend.  I  am  confident 
that  he  ^.•ill  excel  in  •sihatever  new  en- 
deavor he  chooses  to  enter  as  we  under- 
take 10  reconstruct  the  House  without 
some  of  t?  most  forthright  and  valuable 
leaders  i'k»  Bizz  Jo'inson  • 
•  Mr.  ROSTSNKOWSKI.  Mr  Soeaker. 
today  V  e  have  an  opportunity  to  pause 
:n  our  rush  to  adjournment  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  contribution  of  our  col- 
league from  CFlifomia.  J:m  Corman.  Al- 
though the  need  /or  this  tribute  at  this 
time  wa^  occasioned  ov  the  recent  elec- 
tion, a  tribute  wou'd  have  been  appro- 
priate at  anv  t'me  during  Jims  20-year 
career  in  this  House 

It  has  been  mv  p-ivilese  to  serve  vith 
the  geptlemm  from  California  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Comjnittee.  In  ob- 
serving his  work  over  the  years.  Vfm 
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characteristics       have       always      been 
present: 

First,  and  foremost,  has  been  Jim's  con- 
cern foi  the  p<jor.  the  siok.  the  elderly 
the  "anderrepresented"  o''  society.  This 
concern  lir.s  bee  i  richly  maniicst  in  his 
work  on  tiie  Subrommittee  on  Health 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation. 

Second,  whatever  ihc  ."^ubieil  matter 
coufrommg  him,  Jim  nas  dilipently  and 
conscientiously  atteinptec  to  become  it." 
niastei.  and  the  fruit  of  t'lat  eiTort  is  u 
jai-tly  de^.ervcd  reputation  for  lompr- 
tence.  I  know  of  no  gre;iter  compliment 
to  the  work  of  any  member  of  tlie  Ccm- 
niittce  on  Ways  and  Means  than  a  com- 
ment which  has  b^tn  pom:noniy  heard 
in  this  c:t,y  since  the  election  The  com- 
ment, wn.ch  has  been  repeated  by  per- 
sons of  all  sort.'  o.'  political  persuasions 
L-*  '"he  will  be  missed." 

So.  it  IS  both  with  pleasure,  and  more 
than  a  tinge  of  regret,  that  I  join  my 
colieai^ues  in  saluting  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Jim  Cowman  as  he  takes  his 
leave  from  the  House  The  pleasure  has 
been  knowing  and  working  with  him,  anf^ 
the  regret  li  ampl.v  expressed  bv  thos'^ 
of  us  who  sav  "he  w  ill  be  missed."  • 
•  Mr.  RAHAI.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  .iust  of 
California  is  our  Naiion's  most  populous 
State,  so  has  its  Krealncss  been  felt  in 
th  s  hot'.y  due  to  the  leadership  of  the 
five  Members  who  will  not  be  jominK 
us  for  the  97th  Congress.  I  would  l.ke  to 
thank  mv  good  friend  and  colleague.  Mr. 
Edwards,  for  takmg  this  .special  order 
today  so  tnt.t  we  can  pay  tribute  to 
tliesf  f\-  e  outstandi'^ig  c:onj.ressmtu. 

The  f  rst  is  a  man  for  whom  I  hiv«- 
a  great  deal  of  re;;tjcct.  and  a  man  under 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  tne  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  That  man  is  my 
distinguished      chaiiman.      Harold     1'. 

JOHNliOV. 

The  First  District,  which  Chnirmin 
Johnson  has  represented  .sin  e  1958,  com- 
prises i;?  percent  of  the  terrain  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  tlie  size  o!  that 
of  that  district  is  small  in  i^omparison  to 
the  impact  he  has  had  in  his  22  years 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Since  1977.  Bizz  Johnson  ha.s  been  a 
thoughtful  and  reasonable  ohaiiman  of 
a  committee  that  ij  often  attacked  for 
its  acf.oris  But.  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  have  .seen 
the  needs  of  many  Americans  answered 
by  the  committee's  work  and  by  Bizz 
Johnson's  leadership. 

In  April  of  1977.  u  region  of  my  con- 
gressional district  in  southern  West  Vir- 
gmia  was  devastated  by  iloo.lwater.s.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  such  a  disaster  had 
occurred  in  this  area,  and  the  need  was 
great  for  long-term  Hood  protection  for 
the  nitn  women,  a'-.d  children  of  the  Tug 
V.vIIey. 

Through  many  dl'ficult  times.  I  wel- 
comed Chairmaii  Johnson's,  suppor;  and 
wisdom,  and  now  after  a  lonsr.  "^-year 
fight,  the  resitlerts  of  .soiithem  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  •t.-iV.  have 
the  security  they  so  rightly  deserve. 

Manv  called  thi.";  protect  a  pork  barrel, 
but  Bizz  Johnson  saw  i*  for  what  it  really 


was.  a  compassionate  program  to  help 
people. 

Harold  Johnson's  entire  public  career 
can  be  described  in  this  way — from  the 
mayor  of  Roseville.  to  the  State  senate, 
to  the  I'  S.  House  of  Representatives— he 
has  made  his  mark. 

All  of  us.  Mr.  Si3eal<or.  and  particularly 
my.self.  will  miss  his  leadership  in  the 
97th  Congress,  but  look  forward  to  our 
continued  years  of  friendship. 

In  the  same  vein  i.-  the  man  who  has 
represented  California  s  21st  District 
since  19S0  Jim  Cor.man.  His  concerns 
have  likewise  been  a  mcd  at  helpincr 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  ana 
Means  Committee,  Jim  Corman  has  brc:i 
a  leading  spokesmun  for  p;o.7re  sive  tax 
reform,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
Ic  Assistance  Subcommittee,  ne  is  the 
'eader  and  sponsor  of  leqi Nation  to  deal 
with  the  growing  cost  of  health  care  'm 
ihis  country — two  issues  that  future 
Congresses  will  have  to  tackle  Without 
Ji.v  Corman's  know-how. 

The  42d  D.stncl  has  been  represented 
in  this  House  since  196?  by  Lionel  \'^s 
DEF.hLiN,  a  man  who  like  his  California 
colleasues,  is  a  leader  in  this  body. 

As  cna  rman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  he  has  worked  for  reform 
:n  the  coinmun  cations  field,  and  has 
Ri'ided  the  indi^try  through  the  major 
transition  and  growth  of  cable  TV.  His 
Communications  Rewrite  Act  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  by  others. 

While  Lionel  Vav  Deerlin's  impact 
.md  leader.sh  p  will  no  doubt  be  mi.ssed 
in  the  forefront,  as  this  bill  and  ma:  y 
others  progress  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
groundwork  that  has  been  laid  will  re- 
flect Lionel  Van  Delrlin  s  expertise. 

Since  1962.  Charlie  Wilson  has  .servei 
in  Consress  from  the  31s;.  District  oi 
Cal. forma.  For  those  18  years  he  nevor 
disregarded  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
hi.s  constituents. 

There  were  situations  in  his  career 
during  which  he  came  under  attack,  but 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  31st  District,  will 
never  regret  the  fact  that  Charlie  Wil- 
son represented  them. 

Another  i.ssue  of  great  concern  to  the 
97th  Congre.ss  will  be  that  of  national 
security.  In  thi.s  regard,  the  muscle  and 
light  of  Jim  Llc.yd  will  be  mi.ssed. 

Since  1974.  this  21-year  veteran  of  the 
Na\  >  and  an  experienced  pilot,  has  been 
sought  out  bv  his  colleagues  because  of 
his  knowledge  cf  this  subject. 

When  Jim  Lloyd  talks  about  military 
matters,  he  knows  what  his  is  talking; 
abo  jt  We  respect  his  knowl-.  dge  and  con- 
crn.  and  we  will  nii-.'--  his  friendshij). 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  seldom  does  a  State 
lose  so  many  distinguished  Members  of 
Conr;re'ss  at  once  I  am  sorrv  for  the  State 
of  California  and  I  am  sorry  for  this 
body,  because  those  whom  we  honor 
today  served  with  honor  and  dedication. 

I  feel  confident  however,  that  they 
r.'ill  continue  to  serve  their  country  and 
State  in  various  capacities  We  will  see 
their  faces,  we  will  feel  their  presence, 
we  will  see  thfir  professional  skill-^.  but 
most  of  all.  we  will  be  warmed  by  the 


friendship  of  these  statesmen,  who  have 
ser\ed  this  great  iand  m  the  past  and 
Will  continue  to  do  so  lor  many  years  to 
CO. lie  • 

•  Mr  HEFT  EL  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Cop- 
man's  life  has  been  one  of  service  to  his 
country.  As  a  young  mar.iie  rtni-n,;  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  as  a  senior 
legislator  in  the  Halls  ol  Congress.  Jim's 
efforts  have  been  exp:nded  in  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  his  soc.eiy. 

My  own  impression  of  Jim  Gorman  s 
abilities  and  his  humanity  has  been 
shaped  largely  as  a  result  of  workmg 
with  liim  .a  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. There  are  literally  millions  of 
Americans  wlio  are  living  a  better  life 
today  because  of  Jim  Gorman's  efforts 
as  chairman  of  th."  Public  .^.s^istance 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Subcom- 
mittee. In  this  way,  Jim  em.;odies  and 
has  pron.ul-ated  traditional  Democratic 
values.  T)ie  Nation's  welfare  system  and 
much  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  reflect  the  commitment  and 
hard  work  which  Jim  ani  hs  very  tal- 
ented professional  staflf  Lave  put  for- 
ward. 

Jim  Corman  has  also  given  tirelessly 
of  his  energies  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congrcss.onal  Campaign  Commit- 
tee as  its  chairman.  His  service  in  this 
position  also  Lespeaks  a  dedication  to 
principles  which  is  then  translated  into 
action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bet- 
ter place  ai  a  result  of  Jim  Gorman's 
presence.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  servin~  with  him  have  been 
both  instructed  and  inspired  and  in  that 
way  his  presence  in  this  bodv  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  sure  tha'  Jim  Cokman  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  public  STvice  during  the 
next  phase  of  his  manifolii  car:er  and 
our  society  will  again  benefit  by  his 
efforts. • 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  Martha 
and  I  came  to  Wa-hinpton  with  the  Van 
Deerlins.  Our  children  attended  the 
.•■ame  schoo's,  and  we  learned  the  new 
I'fe  of  be'nq:  Congres  men  together. 
Thouph  we  are  from  oor-ostes  ends  of 
the  countrv.  v.e  had  common  purposes 
and  goals  that  bound  us. 

I  was  never  rrivileged  to  serve  on  any 
committee  with  Van-  but  I  know  of  his 
eTectivc  service  and  his  leadership  in 
the  areas  of  his  responsibility  here  in 
Con-ress. 

We  have  shared  the  iovs  and  .sorrows 
of  this  .iob  to?'ether.  and  we  wish  Van 
and  Mary  Jo  the  best  of  evervthinp.  We 
hone  and  expect  that  our  friendship  will 
endure.* 

•  Mr  GINN  Mr  Speaker  I  con.sider  it 
a  great  privilepe  to  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleague.  Jn«  Llo-it). 

Jim's  de-arture  from  th*s  Congress 
will  create  a  lack  that  will  weii'h  henvilv 
on  us  m  the  f'7f  h  Congress,  and  he  will  be 
m''s«»d  for  manv  years  into  the  future. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress  in 
197fS  .Tim  T  loyd  brought  with  him.  alonz 
wi'h  his  d-dicat'on  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  3.'>th  Con"?  5ssioniJ  Di.strict  of 
Ca'i'omia.  his  expertise  m  the  field  of 
aviat'on.  His  '-nowledsr  in  this  area  ha.s 
enabled  him  to  make  many  contribu- 
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tions  m  our  national  aviation  defense 
capabihties.  It  was  under  his  able  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversifcht  of  the 
Hcase  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee that  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  design  philosophies  of  wide-body 
aircraft  w^s  instituted. 

Under  Jim  Lloyd's  intelligent  guid- 
ance, this  country  was  able  to  success- 
fully negotiate  with  Mexico  for  natural 
gas  supplies.  In  this  same  line,  he  paved 
the  way  for  future  negotiations  on  oil 
trade. 

Among  his  other  contributions  to  thi.": 
Congress,  this  Nation,  and  the  people  of 
his  own  congressional  district,  Jim  in- 
structed his  Subcommittee  on  Investi-za- 
tions  and  Oversight  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  declining  productivity  and 
innovation  found  in  our  Nation's  small 
busine.sse.s — a  problem  which  is  of  deep 
concern  to  most  of  this  Nation. 

Jim  was  the  catalyst  beh'nd  legislation 
to  cut  back  the  Government  bureaucracy 
and  to  require  justification  of  many  of 
the  Federal  regulatorv  agencies. 

And  most  assuredly,  his  role  in  the 
SelecL  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  loved  ones  maccounted 
for  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Jim  Lloyd 
gave  those  neople  hope. 

Jim  Lloyd  has  earned  a  record  of 
achievement  that  few  will  eoual.  I  salute 
him  for  his  accomplishments  pnd  wish 
him  the  very  be-t  for  the  future.* 
•  Mr  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Soenker,  th's 
year  we  will  .see  the  depp.rture  of  five 
members  of  the  California  delegation 
who  have  made  great  contributions  to 
their  constituencies,  the  Congres.-^.  and 
their  country.  Each  in  their  owm  capacity 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation's  fi.-^crl  D0''cies  our 
international  position,  and  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  cur  national  resources  and 
our  national  heritage. 

During  his  22  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. Harold  T.  'Bizz>  Johnson  has  made 
many  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Coniniit'ee.  Bizz  has  set  an  example  of 
fine  leadership.  Bizz  John.son  will  be  re- 
mem.bered  as  a  man  of  great  ability.  <t 
conscientious  and  hi^hlv  capable  lensla- 
tor  The  people  of  'his  country  are 
greatly  indebted  to  this  diligent  and  de- 
voted Member  of  the  House. 

Lionel  Van  Deerliv  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  ab'lity. 
His  pood  and  balanced  jud?rment  de- 
serves recognition  as  well  as  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  government.  At  a 
member  of  the  House  Administration 
f.nd  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Ijonel  complied  an  out- 
standing record  of  achievement. 

Having  served  for  many  years  with 
Charlie  Wilson  on  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  wish  to 
join  in  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
hia  hard  work  and  effectiveness  in  han- 
dling the  legislation  which  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  During 
his  16  years  in  Congress.  Charlie  was  an 
active,  dedicated,  strong  Member. 


I  congratulate  all  tiiose  reunng  mem- 
bers of  the  California  uelegation  for  their 
handling  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
congressional  assignments  with  intelli- 
gence and  insight.  I  wish  to  add  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  to  them  and  the  members 
of  their  families  for  long  and  happy 
years  in  retirement  • 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  SpSdker.  I  deeply 
appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  four  outstanding  members  of 
California's  congressional  delegation 
whose  leadership  will  be  uhicnt  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  To  my  friends  and 
colleagues  Harold  T.  'Bizz)  Johnson, 
James  C.  Corman,  Jim  Lloyd,  and  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin.  I  say  that  your  contribu- 
tions in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  otir 
great  State  and  the  Nation  will  be 
remembered. 

Although  I  have  only  been  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  for  one  term,  the  impact  made  by 
the.se  four  members  from  neighboriiig 
district.-  in  California  has  been  made 
clear  to  me.  During  the  time  that  I  have 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  legis- 
lative circumstances  and  the  proximity 
of  our  districts  have  resulted  in  my  hav- 
ing a  particularly  close  and  enjoyable 
working  relationship  with  "Bizz"  John- 
son. While  it  is  certainly  not  my  inten- 
tion to  demonstrate  favoritLsm.  I  would 
like  to  add  some  special  words  of  thanks 
and  tritute  for  Bn-z'  outstanding  efforts. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  has  become 
an  institution  during  his  22  years  in  the 
House  and.  working  with  him.  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why.  All  of  his  actions 
have  reflected  his  love  for  his  district, 
his  State  and  his  country,  and  his  com- 
mendable leadersh'p  ability  has  certainly 
benefitted  all  three.  Those  who  know 
reahze  that  large  sections  of  the  now- 
fertile  agricultural  lands  in  California 
would  be  little  more  than  barren  waste- 
lands today  had  it  not  been  for  leader- 
ship and  foresight.  They  also  realize  that 
Bizz  Johnson  is  largely  to  thank.  I  join 
in  that  round  of  thanks,  and  in  stating 
that  I  will  miss  working  with  Bizz  in  the 
future. 

It  is  with  sincerity  that  I  wish  our 
departing  colleagues  continued  success, 
pro  .perity  and  fulfilment,  and  with  con- 
fidence that  I  say  I  am  certain  such  will 
be  the  case. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  honoring  the  numerous  acccinnlish- 
ments  of  Representatives  Johnson.  Cor- 
man. Lloyd  and  Van  Deerlin.  and  in  ex- 
rending  to  them  every  be-^t  personal  wish 
for  their  fu'ure  endeavors.* 

•  Mr.  DRTNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
coming  to  Corigress  Jim  Lloyd  had 
earned  his  B  A.  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  political  scienc?  and  his  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  was  an  instrjc*^or  in  political 
science  for  3  years  prior  xo  his  verv  dis- 
tinguished .service  in  th°  U.S.  Navy  dur- 
ing Worla  War  II.  He  rose  to  t'le  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander  and  contrib- 
uted many  years  of  his  life  to  the  defense 
o.'  his  Nation. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress  on 
November  5.  1974.  he  served  as  city 
councilman  and  mayor  cf  Went  Covina. 


Jim  Lloyd  has  used  his  e.\,ensive 
background  in  the  military  to  become  a 
most  know'edgeable  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  on  that  committee  and 
of  his  associates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  unique  background  which  Jim 
Lloyd  has  iooth  in  the  military  and  In 
public  affairs  will  not,  we  can  hope,  be 
lost  to  the  C  'ngress  and  to  the  cotutry. 
It  is  certain  that  Jim  Lloyd  wil!  con- 
tinue his  career  of  public  service — hope- 
fully in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  He  leaves  this  body  with  the  ad- 
miration, appreciation  and  affection  of 
all  of  its  Members.© 

*  Mr.  BP.OOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  a  word  of  tribute  to  Jim 
Corman,  our  colleague  from  California, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year. 

Jim  has  been  a  great  force  for  good 
in  the  Congr'-?s.  His  stress  has  been  on 
people  and  their  needs.  On  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  v.here  he  chaired  the 
Subcomm.lttee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation,  he  m.ade 
a  significant  contribution  to  legislation 
in  those  areas — so  important  now  that 
our  natioi.al  economy  is  in  the  throes  of 
recession  and  severe  unemployment  His 
constant  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
small  businessmen  was  evident  in  hLs 
work  on  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

But  Jim  mav  well  be  remembered  most 
for  his  devo'ion  to  the  rights  of  all  our 
country's  diverse  citizens.  He  sought  to 
make  the  American  dream  a  reality. 

We  wish  you  well,  Jim.  in  all  of  your 
coming  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  FUQU.^..  Mr.  Speaker,  my  former 
freshman  chissmate  Lionel  Van  Deerlin 
will  be  retiring  from  this  House  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  S6th  Congress  after 
18  years  of  service  and  I  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my 
reflections  on  his  outstandine  contribu- 
tion to  his  district  and  this  Nation. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin's  academic  train- 
ing a.id  ins  early  work  exoerience  was 
ill  journalism  and  that  probably  ac- 
count.'^ for  his  tireless  dedication  to 
truth,  knowledge,  and  the  public  welfare 
that  has  so  distinguished  his  career  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

LiONEf.  Van  Deeriin  has  ah.vays 
brought  the  unique  insigiits  of  journal - 
i'^m  to  our  deliberations,  always  seeking 
objective  answers  and  hard  facts  upon 
which  to  base  the  decisions  a  mem'oer  Is 
railed  upon  to  make. 

His  journalism  training  and  experi- 
ence is  probably  also  responsible  for  his 
deep  commitment  to  fairness  Jind  public 
service. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin's  career  in  this 
House  of  Keoresentatives  has  enhanced 
the  stature  of  this  legi-slative  body  and 
has  earned  him  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  him.* 

*  Mr.  BEVII L  Mr.  Soeaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
hmor  Jim  Lloyd  for  his  outstanding 
perfcrminct  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
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J:m  iioi,  be?n  a  very  effective  and  ricdi- 
cattd  rcpreyert".tr  t  of  tJic  p;op!c  of  the 
35lh  District  of  Cilifornia.  and  I  have 
come  to  admire  his  !crislative  skills  and 
aoihues. 

Jim  Lo-oyd  is  also  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fertive  communiiators  In  Congress,  and 
is  adiiured  bv  all  those  w  host  pleasure  it 
is  to  know  him.  His  leadership  and  ef 
fectivene.ss  will  tx.-  missed  by  all  of  us 
;n  Congress. • 

•  Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  3reakjr.  '  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
»n  payme  tribute  to  four  of  the  most 
dislnguished  members  cf  'he  California 
delegation. 

After  someone  has  served  in  the  House 
for  awnilp  he  tends  to  view  ihi-  md  of 
Congres  wltii  nixed  emotior.5.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  feeling  of  relief  tha'.  an 
end,  however  temporary,  has  been 
reached  ir.  the  legsiative  ro'Jtu.e  That 
feeling  is  temppi..d.  !iowever.  by  a  reali- 
zation that  when  that  routir?  rrsumes. 
Members  wh)  played  important  roles  in 
the  operation  of  the  House  o(  Repre- 
.sentat.ves  will  not  he  present  tc  prc-ide 
leadership  and  counsel. 

The  men  we  h-^nor  today  H-xzi  John- 
son. Jim  Corman.  LioNri,  Van  Deirlin. 
and  Jim  1  ..Oi:<,  have  a  combineJ  length 
of  service  in  thl  House  wlilch  exceed 
hall  a  century.  They  have  Iabore<l  v.ith 
zeul  and  dedkatioii  on  some  of  'he  most 
important  and  influential  loiiimittprs  of 
the  Congres.s  incUiding  Pubht-  Works. 
Wa:  s  and  Means.  Interstate  and  Forei'^n 
Conunerct  aid  A^-med  Serv  res  They 
have  served  the  people  of  California  and 
the  ptop'i.'  of  this  Nat  on  with  dl-^tirr- 
tion  during  perlol";  of  great  charge  and 
uncp'-taii'.ty  pr.d  they  have  i.ad  a  hand 
in  shaping  som-^  of  the  most  slgnificar.t 
legislation  of  the  last  three  do'cades 

We  Will  undoubtedly  mbs  their  wis- 
dom anr  experiTre  in  the  weeks  ahend. 
Our  hiss  win  be  tempered  bv  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  efforts  in  ♦hi^  1  cdy  ron- 
lr;butcd  to  the  Wfll  be:ng  of  not  only 
their  own  constituents,  but  of  all  An  eri- 
can.<!  They  havo  every  reason  to  r'-flect 
with  pride  on  their  arhievem'nts 

My  best  wishes  go  with  each  of  thr»se 
dedicated  public  servants  as  they  leav? 
the  House  to  .seeic  new  challenges  ii- 
ether  endeavors  I  -v'^^h  t'lU'm  every  suc- 
cess n  tn '  v<».irs  to  come.* 
•  Mr  BFVrLL  Mr.  Speaker  Lir.Nri.  V^n 
Deeritn  has  beer,  an  effective  and  ad- 
mired Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ha.'?  mndr  manv  lasti.iR 
conributions  to  o:\r  country-. 

Hl.s  service  e?  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communication^:  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstpie  and  Pore'pn  Co.m- 
merce.  has  m^nnt  p  preat  d^al  to  the 
imoroved  pTpctivenf  <;'?  of  th's  Nation's 
commun'ntion.s  med*a.  H's  hnrd  work 
and  siudv  of  the  countrVs  broadca-t 
commnricpt'OP.s  inn'iis'rv  h->s  made  him 
one  of  the  mo't  knowled^p-'ble  neon'e  in 
the  United  States  or  this  important 
industry. 

Van  is  one  of  those  n^vinip  who  can 
draw  the  best  irom  peopip  and  in  whom 
everyone  can  put  'heir  tru=t  Hi=;  abil'- 
ties.  his  strong  de'^ire  to  serv?  hi<:  fellow 
man.  and  his  sharp  mind  have  made  hLnr; 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  Congress.  I 


speak  for  all  of  hii  colleagues  when  I 
say  that  lie  will  be  deeply  m  s.sed  by  all 
of  us  m  tongiess.  I  wish  Van  the  good 
iuck  and  happ.ness  which  hp  deserves  as 
he  leaves  the  Congress  • 
•  Mr.  MONTCiOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentlemap  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  EDvvARnsi  for  \ieldinc  to  mo 
and  providing  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  thp  66  years  of  combined  serv- 
ice of  fou-  members  of  the  Califomiii 
delegation  'vlo  will  not  be  serviiig  with 
us  in  the  97i:i  Coneress. 

"Bi/r."  .Johnson  for  22  years,  Jim  Cor- 
M>N  for  20  ytars.  Lionfl  Van  Drc-.-iN  for 
18  years,  and  Jim  Ixoyd  for  6  years,  have 
all  left  tluir  mark  on  this  body  through 
their  diligent  .servuc  on  r.<>)ialf  of  the 
people  of  Cahforni.''  and  thl.<^  Nation. 

Each  of  'hese  coUeavues  brougiit  to 
the  CongresN  prior  fxierirnce  that  ha*, 
served  this  body  vf\\  as  they  carried  out 
their  duties  on  the  r  assiRned  commt- 
tees  .'\nd  I  think  they  have  b'come  ex- 
perts in  their  individuil  areas  of  in- 
terest. I  i^articularlv  appreciate  their 
Willingness  to  work  with  those  of  us  who 
had  concerns  about  legislation  bein^ 
consiripred  by  tie  ''.imm  itees  and  sub- 
committee.s  they  chair 

Mr  SpeakPT.  I  would  lil:'-  to  pa"  spe- 
ci-.il  tribute  to  Jim  Li.nvp  ii  hris  bepn  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Jim  on  the  House 
.^rmed  Services  Committre  v  here  he  has 
»)een  a  most  valued  ni'-m'er  Hi<  prior 
mihtary  experienre  and  expert  knowl- 
edge of  military  aircraft  has  been  of 
trprnencious  help  to  us  .<s  ve  were  cillpd 
U!  on  to  make  the  hard  decisions  on  the 
fvpe  of  aircraft  that  would  best  serve  the 
defpnse  bleeds  of  thi.s  Npt  on. 

1  also  would  like  to  acknowledge  Jim 
LtovDs  deep  appreciation  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  military  personnel.  I'hls  was 
most  evident  to  me  when  Jim  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Miss  n-^  Persons 
in  Southeast  As  a  that  I  had  the  prixi- 
lege  to  chair  He  was  one  of  the  most 
cons'-ientious  member.'-  of  that  commit- 
tee and  wns  always  wilhng  to  gve  his  all 
til  determine  the  fate  of  our  servicemen 
!  sted  as  prisoner  of  w^r  or  missing  m 
act' on. 

Mr.  S'jpaker,  I  personally  will  mi«s 
heme  able  to  servp  with  Jim  Lioyd  and 
want  to  wish  him  the  best  in  the  future 
as  I  also  wisli  for  "Br^z"  Johnson.  Jim 
CoRVAN.  and  I  ionei  Van  Df:iri  n  • 
•  Mr  ANNUNZTO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  in 
trbute  to  the  Honorable  James  C  Cor- 
MAN.  who  's  retiring  at  thp  end  of  the 
{)<3th  Congress. 

Jim  Cor.m'.n  has  given  ?0  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  .service  to  his  con- 
stituents o!  the  21st  D'str.ct  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  com'-il^d  an  outs'hndiii'r 
TvHord  dur  ni'  his  distmciiished  career. 
Hl.<!  riilitent  efforts  as  a  memljer  of  the 
House  Comm-ttee  on  Small  ri'isiness 
have  ^een  bo'h  fnrtful  and  ben-^fpla!  to 
the  citizen^  of  th-s  Nat.'on.  and  indeed, 
these  succrssfi't  pfTortv  have  made  Amer- 
icp  a  more  prosperous  and  productive 
(country. 

Few  men  havp  r'ven  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  governmpn'  or  have  a 
morp  compassiomte  imdcr-tanding  ot 
human  rroblem.s  than  has  Jim  Corm^n 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Su'ir'ommittee  on 
Public    Assistance   and    Unemployment 


Compensation  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  lie  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  implement  mean- 
inc'ful  solutions  and  irlective  action  on 
tchalf  of  those  citizens  who  are  forced 
to  chan^TC  jobs  or  who  are  unrble  to  heip 
themselves. 

Jim  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
cui.shed  lender,  and  he  shall  be  mi.ssed  by 
both  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues. 
I  extend  to  Jim  Corm  \n  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  m  devotion  to  the 
hiiihcst  principles.* 

•>  Mr.  HORrON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  payin? 
iributc  tj  one  of  California's  most  able 
and  resiJect'Jd  Members  of  Congress. 
Congressman  James  Corman. 

Tliroughoul  his  20  years  of  service  in 
tile  House  of  Representatives.  Jim  has 
gaineti  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colIea'.4ues.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  His 
legislative  expertise  proved  invaluanle  to 
both  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Many  of  us  will  recall  the  difficUit  task 
JiM  CoRMAN  undertook  as  chairman  of 
l!ic  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
iiiid  Unemployment  Compensation  in 
1J77  and  1978  when  the  subcommiUee 
tackled  the  mass  ve  job  o.'  welfare  re- 
form Jim  deserves  and  won  liigh  marks 
for  the  dedication  and  det  rmination  he 
brouglit  to  that  task  His  invaluable  ex- 
pertise in  that  capacity  will  certainly  be 
in  ssed. 

I  am  confident  that  Jim's  career  of 
publ  c  service  will  not  end  with  the  96th 
Con;^ress.  Hi^  many  affixations  with 
groups  such  as  the  NAACP  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  Jim  many  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  his  •  ontributions  to 
Crdifornia  and  tiic  Nation.* 
•  Mr  UINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  !•  colleague  whose  voice  will 
not  bp  heard  in  this  Chamber  during  the 
97th  Congress  the  Honorable  Bi^z  John- 
son. 

Although  Biz7  Johnson's  First  District 
of  Cal  forn  a  and  my  ov.n  First  Distric- 
of  Georgia  are  a  continent  apart,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Biz?"  leader.shi|)  that  h"  is  a 
man  whose  national  v;sion  has  often 
loined  our  respective  areas  together  on 
issues  of  mutual  interest. 

When  Bi7z  came  to  this  Congress  in 
1959.  his  awareness  of  the  fragile  nature 
of  our  natural  rrsourcps  >«as  urgently 
needed.  Since  tl.at  time,  he  his  led  the 
Congress  in  efforts  to  pass  legislation 
which  wou!d  best  dvvelop  and  protect 
our  natural  resources  In  thi.s  "land  of 
plenty."  he  was  quick  to  realize  that 
many  of  our  policies  wpre  contributing 
to  the  mpid  abuse  and  depletion  of  those 
resources. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
or.  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  on 
which  1  have  served.  Biz?;  Johnson  has 
been  instrumental  in  legislation  to  create 
a  multim'll  on  dol'ar  water  and  power 
cor-.ervat'on  and  development  program. 
He  has  supported  legislation  which  would 
protect  our  vast  nat-onal  forests,  and  at 
the  same  time  utilize  these  forests  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

He  h.is  worked  to  develop  disaster  re- 
lief prosrani".  economic  develoi:ment 
programs,  and  public  transportation 
systems.  The  list  of  his  achievements  is 
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virtually  unlimited,  and  we  will  see  the 
impact  of  Bizz  Joh.nson  s  record  of  pub- 
lic service  for  many  year.'  to  come. 

Although  Bizz  Johnsons  voice  will  not 
be  heard  ir.  the  97th  Congress,  his  many 
acroinphshments  will  stand  as  a  perm- 
arcnt  testament  in  his  honor  • 
•  Mr  PRICE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  departiiic  coUcague.  the 
Honorable  Jim  Llovh  of  California,  a 
good  friend  uho  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  past  6  years. 

The  commUtee  has  been  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  as  one  of  its  more  out- 
spoken members,  a  man  with  .such  exten- 
sive background  and  understanding  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Jim  has  brou^-ht  to 
the  committee  an  intimate  knowledge 
and  first-hand  expertise  in  tactical  fight- 
ers and  naval  operations  at  sea.  as  he 
himself  is  a  naval  aviator  who  fought  in 
the  South  Pacific  dur  ng  World  War  II 

Just  this  past  year  Jim  Llovd  drew  on 
his  experience  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  lead- 
ing the  debate  for  the  new  CVN-71  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  The  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  issue  is  one  of  the 
more  significant  initiatives  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  recent 
years.  This  effort  has  been  a  success  as 
this  ship  is  now  unde"-  construction.  Jim 
Lloyd  did  yeoman  service  in  this  effort 
and  deserves  considerable  credit  in  its 
ultimate  accomplishment. 

Jim's  work  on  the  Re  earch  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  tactical  air  power  at  .sea.  has 
been  distinguished  by  his  thoroughness 
and  farsighfed  understanding  of  defense 
programs.  Never  one  to  "rubber  stamp'" 
a  defense  request.  Jim  always  pressed 
the  services  to  clearly  and  adequately 
justify  their  rationale  for  spending  the 
taxpayer's  money.  His  per.severance 
and  appreciation  of  the  key  Issues  in- 
volved were  instrumental  in  the  success- 
ful development  of  the  Navy's  newest 
fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  the  F/A-18 
Hornet. 

Jim's  experience  is  not  limited  to  fight- 
er aircraft  as  he  has  flown  nearly  all  the 
aircraft  currentlv  in  our  inventory.  I  re- 
member during  the  debate  on  the  fiscil 
year  1977  authorization  bill  in  which  the 
first  production  funds  for  the  B-1  bomb- 
er were  requested,  Jim  Lloyd  was  the 
member  who  took  on  the  opposition  and 
for  that  period  of  time,  insured  the  pro- 
gram's continuance.  His  comprehension 
and  technical  knowledge  of  strategic 
military  matters  that  he  developed  over 
the  years  .served  him  well  on  the  floor 
and  has  been  a  most  \'ahiable  input  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Throughout  his  years  on  Congress. 
Jim  has  supported  the  individual  men 
and  women  in  the  servce  and  not  .nist 
the  development  of  exotic  weapons  svs- 
tems.  He  has  continually  foucht  the  "up 
or  out"  requirement  of  the  personnel 
policies  of  the  military.  This  debate  is 
still  with  us  but  his  views  as  a  past  career 
military  man  have  been  cl'^arly  stated 
and  h's  message  is  understood. 

Understanding  the  crit'cal  mnn-owcr 
shortaee  of  the  services.  Jim  has  pressed 
hard  for  the  concept  of  an  alternative 
emplovmpnt  for  our  vopth  in  the  form 
of  a  "national  service"  which  would  com- 


plement the  All-Volunteer  Force.  This 
notion  has  many  supporters  but  few  as 
committed  and  articulate  as  Jim  Lloyd 

Jim  L:oyd  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  chairman  of  its  Investigation  and 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  During  his 
ciiairmanship.  significant  progress  was 
made  m  the  areas  of  aviation  innovation 
and  international  technology  trade.  Here 
again  Jim's  love  and  und^rstand.ng  of 
aviation  complemented  his  demanding 
committee  assignments  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
IS  going  to  miss  our  able  and  friendly 
colleague.  We  wLsh  you  the  very  best  and 
thank  \ou  for  a  job  well  done.* 
*  Mr  HEfTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  honor  Lionel  Van 
Deerli.n  who  ha.s  ably  .served  m  Congress 
and  provided  leadership  to  the  California 
delegation  since  1963.  He  ha.s  been  a 
source  of  stability  and  wisdom  through- 
out a  crisis-ridden  period  in  our  Nation  s 
history  which  h.TS  witnessed  tragic  assas- 
sinations, a  debilitating  Vietnam  conflict. 
and  the  Watergate  scandal  which  fos- 
tered mistrust  of  our  Government 

As  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee.  Van  had  devoted 
his  efforts  over  the  past  few  years  to  the 
much  needed  revision  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  This  outdated  law  was 
written  at  a  time  when  our  communica- 
tions indu.slry  was  comprised  of  tele- 
graphs and  just  a  few  telephones. 

Although  Van  is  leaving  Congress  be- 
fore having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
act  rewritten,  he  can  certainly  be  proud 
of  his  efforts  which  have  generated  w  ide- 
spread  bipartisan  support  for  the  need 
to  bring  the  communications  law  Into 
conformity  with  the  advanced  communi- 
cations industry  which  exists  today.  His 
guidance  and  perseverance  have  stimu- 
lated debate  and  policy  changes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  FCC  moving  forward 
to  deregulate  the  radio  and  cable  TV 
industrv.  and  to  begin  the  restructuring 
cf  AT  &i  T. 

Van  certainly  has  been  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii  as  he  has  spearheaded 
the  ir.o\pment  to  revise  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  and  reclassify  Ha- 
waii as  a  domest-c.  rather  tlnn  an  inter- 
national point.  The  State  of  Hawaii  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  Van's  expertise  and 
leadership  as  we  cont'nue  our  efforts  to 
reverse  this  antiquated  law 

Lionel  Van  Defrl'n  has  been  the  van- 
guard of  rciulatorv  reform  m  communi- 
cations, and  I  am  hop'^ful  that  he  will 
continue  to  share  his  knowledge  a.s  we 
enter  the  1980's  and  a  new  era  of  com- 
munications advancement  We  will  mi.ss 
his  counsel  here  in  Coneress.  but  will 
continue  to  value  his  friendsh'p* 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  let  me  take  this  timo  to  thank 
mv  colleague  for  reserving  this  time  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  five  Democratic 
members  of  the  California  State  delega- 
tion who  will  not  be  returning  to  serve 
in  the  next  Congress 

Twenty  years  ago  Jim  Cokm.an  came  to 
Washington  as  a  freshman  Congressman. 
Being  a  former  cuv  councilman  from  Los 
Angelts.  he  brought  a  wealth  of  knowl- 


edge that  has  proven  time  and  again  to 
be  invaluable  to  tiiose  Members  unfa- 
miliar with  California's  issues  and  poli- 
tics, and  especially  the  special  problems 
of  the  densely  populated  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Jim  has  served  m  an  outstanding 
mianner  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Congressional  Committee,  and 
was  highly  successful  in  raismg  f'onds  for 
the  parly.  Not  only  has  Jim  sened  Cali- 
fornia s  21st  Congressional  District  and 
his  Democratic  Party  well — he  has  found 
the  time  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  John  F,  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  There  are  too  few  of  us  that 
have  made  the  tune  to  work  for  the  t)et- 
terment  of  a  city  that  houses  us.  but  is 
not  our  home  Tor  this  I  commend  and 
admire  Jim  greatly. 

Jim  Corman  has  willingly  driven  him- 
self to  make  extra  time  available  so  that 
he  could  give  extra  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  chairman  of  the  House  Wel- 
fare Reform  Committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Committee. 
In  1967  President  Johnson,  recognizing 
his  experience  with  and  compassion  for 
the  less  fortunate  people  of  our  large 
cities,  appointed  hun  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  for  Civil  Disorders. 
Jim  has  .served  his  constituency,  his 
State,  and  our  Nation  well  in  his  com- 
mittee assignments  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Assi.-tance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small   Business 

If  I  had  only  two  words  to  say  about 
Jim  Corvan.  I  would  say  he  was  a  "Great 
Congressman."  But  two  words  are  grossly 
inadequate  to  express  the  void  that  wnll 
be  left  in  the  ranks  of  the  California 
delegation  with  hi.-,  departure  We  shall 
truly  miss  him. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  saying  a  sad 
farewell  to  our  friends.  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Nancy.  We  wish  them  all  the  best  in 
their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  ."^.ad  occasion  for 
me  to  join  with  my  •  olleacnes  m  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  best  wishes  to  our 
close  friend  from  my  State.  California, 
the  Honorable  Jim  Lloyd. 

Throughout  his  6  years  m  this  Chami- 
ber.  Jim  has  represented  the  35th  Dis- 
trict of  California  with  the  highest  level 
of  legislative  ablity.  and  has  shown  his 
genuine  concern  for  his  constituents 
and  for  our  country  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  attest  to  this 
through  his  dedicated,  hard  work  in  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Agmg.  and  the 
Armed  Sernces  Committee 

While  his  diligence,  expertise,  and 
knowledge  have  been  evident  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  fine  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Congre.ss  will  remember  Jim 
especiallv  for  his  im^^act  on  m/.litary 
afTairs.  For  as  many  of  you  know,  he 
had  a  distmaiiished  21-.vear  career  in 
the  Navy  prior  to  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life  While  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  to  .serve  with  Jim  on  the  Armed 
Services  Comnittee.  I  know  from  others 
that  his  invaluable  experience  as  a  for- 
mer  Navy   pilot    proved    to   be   a    great 
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asset  in  helping  this  country  remain 
second  to  none  in  national  defense. 

Jim's  absence  in  the  97th  Congress 
will  be  felt  by  all  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  with  him.  While 
Jims  departure  has  created  a  void  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  and  p.irty  will  lose  a 
most  loyal  and  vocal  supporter.  He  took 
great  pride,  and  properly  so.  on  being 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
This  was  not  only  evident  through  his 
tireles.s  work  as  the  Democratic  Whip 
for  California,  but  also  through  his 
efforts  at  the  national  level. 

I  shall  personally  muss  Jims  friendly 
disposition,  quick  wit.  and  wise  coun- 
sel— not  only  on  the  issues  which  aflect 
the  people  of  California  but  also  all 
Americans  across  the  land. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Jim.  and  his  lovely  wife.  Jackie,  and 
their  son.  Brian,  our  warmest  wishes  in 
all  their  future  endeavors. 

•  Mr.  FUQUA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ir.  always 
a  saddening  task  to  say  goodbye  to 
friends,  but  it  is  particularly  difficult 
today  to  adequately  express  my  feelings 
on  the  departure  of  four  of  our  col- 
leagues from  California  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress. 

James  C.  Cobman.  Harold  T.  (Bizzi 
Johnson.  Jim  Llovd.  and  Lionel  Van 
Deeflin  have  each  brouc;ht  particular 
talents  and  insights  to  help  mold  our 
collective  judgment  on  this  House  floor 
and.  along  with  others  who  have  served 
with  them.  I  will  miss  not  only  their 
friendship,  but  their  valuable  counsel. 

Each  has  served  this  House  and  his 
constituents  with  dignity  and  dedication, 
never  afraid  to  provide  leadership  on 
issues  about  which  they  had  particular 
insights  and  never  hesitant  to  seek  in- 
formation and  counsel  on  issues  outside 
their  particular  fields  of  expertise. 

Losing  any  one  of  these  colleagues 
would  diminish  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  House  significantly  Losing  all  four 
at  the  same  time  is  a  particularly  griev- 
ous blow. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  join  with 
others  of  this  House  to  salute  their  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  past  and 
wish  them  well  in  all  their  future 
t'lideavors.* 

•  Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Cor- 
MAN  has  been  an  effective  representative 
for  the  people  of  the  21st  DLstrict  of  Cali- 
fornia and  has  served  m  the  Congress 
with  honor  and  dignity,  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend. 

Jim  has  been  an  important  asset  to 
this  country's  small  businesses,  through 
his  service  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate for  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  these  businesses  depend  upon.  Al- 
so, his  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcomni'ttee  on  Publ'c  Assistance  and 
Unemplovment  Compen.sation  have 
shown  his  compassion  and  concern  for 
his  fellow  man. 

Jim  Corman  has  been  a  wise  and  stead- 
in?  influence  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
Mf  ve<;  pnd  h's  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us  whose  pleasure  it 
was  to  serve  with  him.» 


•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  nr.  Kood 
friend  and  valueu  coliea^ue.  »/i.vi  Llw.u. 
Will  be  ieavinij  our  ranlcs  at  tlie  end  oi 
the  96lh  Congress  and  1  felt  a  personal 
word  about  h.s  accomplisliments  would 
be  particularly  appropriate. 

I  have  haa  the  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Jim  Lloyd  as  fellow  members  of  the 
Houoe  committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology where,  during  the  past  2  years. 
Jim  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Oversight. 
As  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  .n  a  position  to  work 
closely  witli  Jim  and  to  develop  a  deep 
respect  for  tlie  dedication  and  effort 
which  he  brought  to  his  duties. 

Not  only  has  Jim  Lloyd  distinguished 
himself  as  a  hard  working  Member  of 
thiS  Houie.  but  he  has  developed  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  effect. ve  rep- 
resentative of  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

He  has  served  this  House  and  his  con- 
stituents with  dignity  and  honor  and  his 
departure  from  this  body  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him. 

I  wish  him  the  best  in  all  his  future 
endeavors  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  share  with  us.  even  on  an  informal 
basis,  the  judgments  and  insights  we 
learned  to  respect  so  deeply  as  col- 
leagues.* 

«  Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
.10111  my  colleagues  in  honoring  our 
friends  from  California.  Jim  Corman. 
Bizz  Johnson.  Jim  Lloyi.  and  Lionel 
Van  DtrRLiN  These  gentlemen  have  had 
a  profound  imract  on  Congress  and  the 
Nation.- and  we  are  goin.T  to  miss  their 
leadership,  good  counsel  and  strong 
friendship  in  the  next  Congress. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  achieved 
an  enviable  legislative  record,  and  the 
impact  of  their  absence  from  Congress 
IS  go  ng  to  bo  felt  very  keeiiJv  by  all  of  us 
While  I  have  often  differed  philosoph- 
ically With  our  colleagues  who  are  being 
honored  here  today,  eacn  of  them  is  a 
friend  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order. 

As  we  all  know.  Jim  Corman  has  been  a 
prime  mover  on  the  Wa,T  and  Means 
Committee.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  tax 
reform  and  welfare  refor-r!  are  known  all 
over  this  country  He  has  a  strong  social 
consciousness  and  a  total  commitment  to 
improving  the  plight  of  America's  poor. 
In  the  political  arena.  Jim  does  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  anyone.  O  ir  Republican 
colleagues  can  attest  to  th'.s  in  view  of 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Congre.ssional  Campaign  Committee. 

By  the  same  token  I  wart  to  commend 
our  able  colleague,  th?  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  Bizz  John- 
son. As  we  know,  several  years  ago  Bizz 
was  in  the  enviable  position  of  having  to 
decide  whether  to  be  ch.iirman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insu'ar  Affairs  Committee 
or  the  Publir  Works  and  ftansportation 
Committee  Frankly  I  am  glad  Bizz  de- 
cided to  chair  Public  Works,  where  he 
has  been  a  true  friend  jf  those  of  us  in 
the  Southwest  who  so  desperately  need  a 
nat'onal  comm'tment  to  fully  develop 
our  water  resources 


As  much  as  any  person  among  us. 
Bizz  Johnson  know.=;  how  important  it 
is  to  develop  and  harness  water  for 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  municipal 
use.  As  a  member  of  both  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Public  Work;  Com- 
mittee he  has  been  tremendously  effec- 
tive in  all  phases  of  water  resource  de- 
velormjnt.  and  his  leadership  in  this 
regard  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  also  rise  to  commend  Jim  Lloyd, 
whose  friendship  over  the  past  few  years 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  Jim 
Lloyd  is  truly  a  modern  hero.  His  role 
as  a  Navy  combat  pilot  in  World  War  II 
could  fill  a  book  devoted  to  courage, 
honor,  and  duty.  He  is  still  an  active 
pilot,  and  I  understand  that  few  air- 
craft exist  that  Jim  Lloyd  has  not  flown. 
Jim  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  per- 
sonalities in  the  House.  He  is  a  man  of 
quick  wit.  sincerity,  and  strong  devotion 
to  his  work.  His  service  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  been  out- 
slandin?,  and  America  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  role  in  promoting 
a  strong  national  defense  and  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievement  which  has  given 
this  Nation  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  also 
losing  another  able  veteran  lawmaker 
"hen  the  current  session  ends.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin.  Lionel  has  been  a  posi- 
tive force  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Comm  ttee  and  we  have 
grown  to  rely  on  his  expertise  in  con- 
sumer protection  matters  and  communi- 
cations law.  In  a  qu'et  and  unassuming 
way  he  has  commanded  respect  and 
serious  attention  from  his  colleagues. 
He  has  a  tremendous  sen.se  of  fair  play 
and  objectivity  that  has  symbolized  an 
outstanding  career  in  Congress  spanning 
18  years 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  elective  politics  noth- 
ing is  certain.  When  the  people  .speak 
every  2  years  there  will  certainly  be 
changes  in  a  body  as  large  as  this.  This 
is  the  democratic  process,  and  none  of 
us  would  have  it  any  other  way  But  we 
make  friends  and  establish  a  comaradie 
unparalled  in  any  other  endeavor,  and 
this  will  never  change.  I  deem  it  the 
greatest  possible  honor  to  have  served 
in  the  House  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Jim  Corman.  Bizz  Johnson.  Jim 
Lloyd,  and  Lionel  Van  De?;rlin.  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  future  will 
continue  to  find  them  involved  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  State 
and  Nation.* 

•  Mr  de  la  GARZA  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  James  Corman.  Harold  iBizz> 
Johnson.  Jim  Lloyd.  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lin. and  Charles  Wilson,  all  from  the 
State  of  California.  In  just  these  five  dis- 
tingui-shed  individuals,  the  California 
delegation  and  the  House  lose  a  combined 
total  of  58  years  of  experience  In  Con- 
cress  We  will  all  be  poorer  for  their 
departure. 

Harold  <Bizz>  Johnson  is  ending  his 
career  in  Congress  having  .served  the  past 
4  years  as  chiirman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Dur- 
ing his  22  years  in  the  House  Bizz  John- 
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SON  has  worked  hard  for  the  benefit  of 
his  constituents  in  the  First  District  of 
California  As  chairman,  he  has  effec- 
tively and  fairly  worked  for  all  the 
people. 

In  the  20  years  that  James  Cdkman  ha.s 
represented  the  21st  District  of  Califor- 
nia he  has  earned  our  great  trust  and 
respect  In  addition  to  the  experti.se  he 
has  gained  in  welfare  and  tax  issues  as 
a  ranking  number  of  the  Cominiltee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  he  served  most  effec- 
tively as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee.  Wc 
shall  all  miss  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Cor- 
man's  expertise  and  leadership  abilities. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  has  effectively 
served  the  people  of  the  42d  District 
of  California  during  hl.^  18-year  tenure 
in  office.  He  has  earned  our  re.-pect  for 
his  grasp  of  communications  matters. 
As  a  former  ncwsca-ster  it  is  onlv  fitting 
that  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  Li- 
onel Van  Deeslin's  dedication,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  will  be  difficult  to 
replace. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  is  also  leaving  after 
18  years  service  in  Congress  representing 
the  people  of  the  31st  District.  I  have  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Wilson's  support  for  a 
strong  defense  policy  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  his 
accomplishments  in  reorganizing  the 
Postal  Service. 

In  the  6  years  he  has  served  in  Con- 
gress. Jim  Lloyo  has  earned  our  trust 
and  respect  for  his  expertise  in  military 
matters.  With  21  years  of  service  in  the 
Navy,  and  as  an  experienced  pilot,  Jim 
Lloyd  has  been  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  While 
he  has  tackled  the  complex  issues  of  na- 
tional defense.  I  know  that  Jim  Lloyd 
has  also  worked  hard  to  keep  in  contact 
with  and  serve  the  people  of  the  35th 
District  of  California. 

I  have  enjoyed  havmc  the  opportunity 
to  know  and  work  with  these  five  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  and  wish  each  of 
them  nothing  but  the  best  in  the  future  O 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  Hon.  Harold  T.  John- 
son, who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress  after  over  two  decades  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Repre.senti\ fives. 

Elected  to  the  86th  Conprcss  in  1958. 
Bizz  Johnson  has  given  dedicated  and 
devoted  .service  to  his  constituents  of  the 
1st  District  of  California,  and  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  durmp  his 
distinguished  career  His  diligent  efforts 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
have  been  both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  indeed, 
these  successful  efforts  have  made  Amer- 
ica a  more  pro.^pprou.s  and  productive 
country. 

Few  men  have  gi.en  more  of  them- 
selves to  flood  government,  or  have  more 
compassionate  understanding  of  human 
problems  than  has  Bi/z  Johnson  He  has 
compiled  a  splendid  record  of  excellence 
and  achievement,  and  his  inspiring  ex- 
ample will  be  missed  here  in  the  House. 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of  Bizz 
Johnson's    stature,    a    man    so    whole- 


heartedly dedicated  to  the  well-being 
and  greatness  o.  our  Nation,  and  his 
contributions  have  strengthened  our  de- 
mocracy. I  extend  my  warmest  tiest 
wi.shes  to  Bizz  for  a  healthy  and  happy 
retirement* 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  this  Congress  folds  its 
tent  and  passes  into  history.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  tew  moments  of  my  colleagues' 
lime  to  say  something  about  a  Member 
wlio  has  been  With  us  ever  since  the  88th 
Congress,  and  who  will  not  be  returning 
to  the  97th  The  man  of  whom  1  speak 
IS  Charles  H  Wilson — Charlie  Wilson 
to  his  friends — of  Hawthorne.  Calif. 

Charlie  Wilson  has  spent  these  past 
18  years  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
representing  ins  constituency,  a  con- 
stituency he  knows  well.  Charlie  Wil- 
son IS  a  real  native  of  our  South  Bay 
area,  having  lived  there  since  1922  I  will 
not  hold  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
Magna.  Utah,  against  him — for  he  has 
displayed  great  {;ood  judgment  m  estab- 
lishing his  residence  in  Hawthorne. 
Calif.,  the  town  I  was  born  in.  Our  paths 
have  crossed  in  many  other  ways.  We 
were  both  in  the  Army  in  the  Second 
World  War;  we  both  served  m  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  although  not  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serv.ng  in  Congress  with  him  for  the  past 
12  years.  e\en  thouph  we  do  not  serve  on 
the  same  '-ommittees:  ar.d  our  offices 
have  been  immediately  adjacent  to  each 
other.  And  la.sily.  we  are  members  of  the 
same  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Ijcpion.  the  Elks,  and  the  Kiwanis. 

I  recite  the  above  simply  to  show  that 
I  know  Charlie  Wiison  well  and  I  also 
know  his  congressional  district  well,  as 
before  the  last  reappointment.  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  parts  of  it.  He 
has  fought  hard  for  tho.se  things  which 
he  felt  his  constituents  wanted,  and  he 
has  fought  hard  opposing  those  things 
which  were  not  for  the  good  of  his  con- 
stituency. I  would  a'so  .say  that  Charlie 
Wilson  has  always  kept  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  foremost  in  his  mind. 
whether  it  be  his  work  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  Po  t  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committe?.  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  know  that  his  con- 
stituents will  n,ss  his  strong  voice  in 
the  House  in  the  next  and  succeeding 
Congresses  But  I  think  18  years  is  a 
great  deal  of  one's  life  to  serve  in  ths 
Congress.  While  I  know  there  are  so.me 
who  go  on  much  longer.  I  cannot  help 
but  adm  re  the  pcrserverencc  and  dedi- 
cat  on  of  one  who  serves  that  long. 

Mv  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing 
Charlie  and  h's  wife.  Bock,  all  the  best 
in  the  future.  You  both  will  be  missed 
here,  and  certainly  not  forpotten. 
•  Mr.  EEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bizz  John- 
son has  served  in  Congress  with  an 
ability  lew  have  shared  His  amiable 
manner  and  gracious  charm  teamed 
with  his  legislative  ability  have  made 
him  one  of  'he  mo^t  effective  Repre- 
sentatives this  House  has  had. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
Bizz  Johnson  has  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  h  s  country.  Bizz  has  worked 
tirelessly  in  his  committee  role,  oversee- 


ing the  authorization  of  many  worth- 
while public  works  projects  throughout 
the  country. 

He  also  has  been  a  true  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  First  D.str.ct  of 
California.  Bizz  Johnso.n  is  the  type  of 
penson  who  people  like  immed.ateiy.  and 
want  to  get  to  know  better.  I  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  his  friendsiup.  and  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  my  good  friends.  The 
cooperation  he  has  always  shown  have 
been  appreciated  by  all  of  his  colleague-:, 
and  his  presence  m  tiie  House  will  be 
m.ssed  by  us  all.* 

O  Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  calleagues  m  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  man  and  friend.  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin. 

For  the  past  16  years,  the  people  of 
the  42d  Consressional  District  have  been 
fortunate  to  be  represented  by  -Van"  In 
addition  to  providing  the  hi-hest  level 
of  constituent  services.  Van  has  been  an 
effective  and  well  respected  le^mslator 

Van  has  served  with  special  distinction 
and  effectiveness  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Van  was  elected  to  Congress 
after  a  di.stingui.shed  career  m  communi- 
cations, first  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
later  as  a  radio  and  television  news  edi- 
tor and  analyst  His  background  com- 
bined with  his  being  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  has 
made  him  one  of  this  Nation's  foremost 
authorities  on  vitally  important  com- 
munications laws. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  "Van" 
as  a  friend.  He  is  a  man  of  great  sense, 
compassion,  and  warmth  He  has  given 
much  to  this  House  and  I  know  his  fu- 
ture will  be  equally  as  productive  and 
meaningful  and  I  wish  him  well  • 
•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
.;o;n  witii  the  ot!:er  Members  of  this  body 
in  paying  tr.bute  to  our  colleaEiue.  the 
Honorable  Harold  T  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Bizz.  as  we  ail  know  him.  and  I 
served  together  for  many  years  on  the 
Interior  Committee 

When  I  was  a  freshman  12  years  ago. 
one  of  the  first  people  who  befriended 
me  was  Bizz  Johnson.  We  lived  down 
the  hall  from  each  other  and  became 
pood  friends  as  well  as  colleagues. 

I  will  miss  workm.a  with  him  in  the 
Con.cress,  but  most  of  all  I  will  miss  the 
.tiood  fellowship  we  have  shared  through 
the  years. 

He  has  been  a  good  public  servant 
and  a  good  friend  and  I  want  to  wish 
liim  the  best  m  all  his  future  endeavors* 
e  Mr  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  m  today's  special 
order  m  honor  of  our  calleague  Jim  Cor- 
man. It  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge the  many  important  contri- 
butions which  he  has  made  to  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Jim  Corman  has 
been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  ef- 
fective of  our  colleagues  The  people  of 
the  21st  Congressional  DLstnct  have 
been  provided  with  the  finest  quality  of 
representation  by  Jim  Corman 

Jim  will  best  be  remembered  for  his 
work  as  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  chair- 
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rn.iu  of  t.Mi'  S  .Ix 'innnittee  on  Public  As- 
sir.tanct-  atitl  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation. Jim  Curman  has  championed  the 
rights  ol  th"  needy  in  this  Nation.  He 
was  one  of  the  key  architects  of  the  leg- 
islation which  established  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  progrram  which 
provides  vital  social  and  human  serv- 
ices to  Americans,  young  and  old.  His 
i-onirnitiiif;.*  !<>  ■.-•If.iro  reform  is  also 
wfU  known  tn  iiKinv  ,.f  us  in  the  Hou.se. 
Jims  vast  IcnowlcdKP  will  bo  missed  In 
this  House.  His  commitment  was  total 
to  his  work  and  I  am  ronfldeiit  that  he 
wi'l  continue  to  make  important  con- 
tributions in  whatever  vocation  he 
1  h^O",(»s  for  tho  f'lhirf^  • 

•  Mr  rXi\VN!;-r  Mr  .^-:  •  .-:■  r.  I  have 
known  Jim  Lluvii  lor  (i  >t"ar.^  In  all  that 
fime  he  only  beat  me  in  one-on-one 
t)a  kotb  il!  once  But  he  taught  me  a  great 
(it- il  atvi  )t  life,  mv.self.  and  the  Congress. 

Jiv  iu  .  ,1  k'  •'•'  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem 111  ,  ].-  m;i;  '.iry.  He  critically  exam- 
inti!  .lii  ';•  ureat  issues  before  this 
Ci>:  .  r>  ,  ..I.  ;  his  wisdom  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  am  sure  my  teammate,  friend,  and 
colleague  will  be  a  success  outside  of 
Congress.  I  fervently  hope  he  considers 
returning.  We  have  far  too  few  men  of 
guts  and  intelligence. • 

•  Mr.  ANNUN/^IO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Lionel  Van 
Ofermn.  who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  96th  Congress  after  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  Lionel  well  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  He  is  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  American,  and  a  Congressman 
of  outstanding  ability,  deep  compassion, 
and  courage. 

Elected  to  the  88th  Congress.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin  has  given  dedicated  and 
devoted  service  to  h's  constituents  of  the 
42d  District  of  California.  His  diliient 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  been  both  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  has  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  pyrellence  and  achievement 

I  KiNEi.  IS  a  fine  legislator  and  distin- 
^^inh'-fl  'lender,  and  he  will  be  missed 
hrrr  in  t  ■!.'  House  of  Representatives. 

I  rxtttu'  to  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  my 
b'-st  wishes  for  continued  success  in  de- 
%<>ti  II  to  tho  htirhest  principles. • 

•  Mr  Mn.I.KR  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
one  of  the  tirawt);\cks  of  politics  is  the 
3U(!(i(Muifss  wi'h  which  circumstances 
c:\v.  h.  ii  ■>■  The  last  one  I  have  to  con- 
v;!!  f  .f  '!m^  fact  is  Jim  Lloyd.  Coming 
from  I  'I.  iri:mal  district  as  he  does,  he 
alw  IV,  h  ii!  'o  walk  a  political  tightrope. 
Like  any  hiK'h  wire  act.  the  slightest 
t)rcc7e  can  blow  one  off  The  breeze  this 
fall  wa.'^  more  of  ;i  wind  and  it  to  ik  Jim 
I.I  OYI)  with  it 

In  so  dolntr.  it  tivik  from  the  House 
one  heck  of  a  nice  Riiy,  Jim  Lloyd  i>  the 
tvpe  of  fellow  that  knows  no  enemies 
Ht>  IS  a  likeable,  well-meanmg  individ- 
ual luid  an  effective  leKislaUir 


I  wish  .iiM  Aed  as  he  exits  the  House. 
Mav  he  enjoy  good  fortune  in  the  years 
ahead.  Though  he  was  in  Congress  a 
relatively  short  time,  he  lca\es  a  long 
record  of  accomplishment  behind.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  and  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  bid 
a  fond  farewell  to  a  valued  friend  and 
respected  coworker,  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Corman  of  California  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  this 
body. 

Jim  has  been  a  credit  not  only  to 
Congress  where  he  has  served  so  ably, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  for  almost 
two  decades  and  have  met  few  men  so 
dedicated  to  improving  the  lives  of  the 
people  he  has  represented. 

During  his  career  in  Washington.  Jim 
has  made  a  legion  of  friends  who  have 
long  respected  his  intellect,  drive,  and 
wonderful  disposition.  I  have  served  with 
him  on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
where  he  has  long  been  considered  an 
invaluable  a.sset.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Comr>ensation  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  millions  of  Americans.  His  loss  from 
the  committee  leaves  a  void  that  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  In  addition  to  h  s  fine  work 
on  small  business,  he  has  served  ably  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where 
he  has  worked  hard  assisting  the  people 
of  this  country  with  their  health  prob- 
lems as  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Most  men  in 
Congress  would  have  considered  those 
responsibilities  more  than  enough,  but 
not  James  Corman,  who  found  the  time 
to  serve  brilliantly  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  a  position  well  suited  for 
someone  who  enjoys  demanding 
responsibilities. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  will  all 
miss  Jim  when  he  leaves  this  Chamber. 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  worked 
with  such  a  talented,  hard-working, 
courteous  human  being  wlio?;e  career  in 
Washington  has  epitomized  the  very  best 
in  public  service.  I  wLsh  him  and  his 
family  the  very  best  in  the  upcomng 
years  and  hope  that  he  will  take  the 
time  to  come  back  and  visit  his  friends 
in  the  House. • 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee.  Jim  Corman 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
concerned  people  in  this  position.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  DCCC.  and  I  was  able 
to  observe  Jims  fairness  and  dedication 
up  close  In  contrast  to  the  days  when 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  came 
from  Public  Works  and  represented 
largesse,  and  in  contrast  to  the  days 
when  chairmen  served  for  their  own  rec- 
omition  and  power.  Jim  Corman  offered 
cooperation  to  all  regions  of  the  country. 
He  worked  with  the  members  in  a  most 
admirable  fashion  and  we  could  not  have 
had  more  cooperation,  t^ery  recommen- 
liation  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
^e^:lonal  representatives.  Thus,  there  has 


been  the  closest  con;  eraticm  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  clmirman  and  all  re- 
gions of  the  country.  Jim  has  been  un- 
derstanding, fair  and  considerate.  He  has 
raised  money  for  the  members  at  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  his  own  interests. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Jim  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
He  has  chaired  the  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee, while  I  have  chaired  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee.  We  have  many 
overlapping  areas  I  know  firsthand  how 
deeply  Jim  feels  about  the  poor  and  how 
he  has  worked  to  give  underprivileged 
and  disabled  people  a  better  break  in  life 

Congress  has  lost  its  most  understand- 
ing Member  for  poor.  At  times  when  it 
would  have  been  to  his  political  advan- 
tage to  be  more  conservative  or  cautious. 
Jim  refused  to  deviate  1  inch  from  his 
steadfast  Idealism  and  liberalism.  His 
.sense  of  vision  helped  millions  of  people. 
He  was  a  Democrat  and  a  Democratic 
liberal.  Most  of  all.  Corman  is  a  good 
man  • 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  great  esteem  for  "Bizz" 
Johnson  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  who  is  retiring  this  year 
after  more  than  three  decades  of  service 
to  America  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  my  few  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
greatly  respect  Mr.  Johnson  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  4  of 
the  5  years  T  have  served  on  that 
committee. 

Durin?  his  tenure  as  chairman,  most 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee 
has  had  the  unusual  benefit  of  strong 
bipartisan  support.  "Bizz"  Johnson's 
leadership  fostered  a  strong  feeling  of 
camaradie  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee and  enabled  us  to  work  out  dif- 
ferences with  a  minimum  of  acrimony 
and  report  out  bills  that  have  given 
the  committee  a  record  of  outstanding 
success. 

Chicago  and  the  rest  of  America  has 
had  a  good  friend  in  "Bizz"  Johnson. 
Throughout  his  tenure  in  Congress,  he 
has  consistently  worked  to  guarantee  a 
secure  supply  of  water  for  our  cities 
and  farms.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
guarantee  ample  funding  for  our  mas- 
s've  Interstate  H  eh'vay  System.  He  has 
been  the  guardian  of  our  transportation 
network,  fighting  to  maintain  its  via- 
bility and  continued  safety.  America,  its 
industry  and  agriculture  would  not  have 
risen  to  their  present  heights  were  it 
not  for  "Ei^z"  Johnson. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  have 
served  with  him.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  bv  the  committee,  the  Congress, 
and  this  country.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  surely  miss  1  ionel  Van  Deerlin  of 
Californ-.a,  the  communications  broad- 
cast expert  on  Capitol  Hill  Our  colleague 
has  worked  hard  and  long  hours  on  the 
House  .subco-nmittec  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  broadcasting 
and  his  broad  knowledge  in  this  area  is 
august. 

Lionel's  political  history  is  long  and 
notable.  A  print  and  broadcast  journalist 
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in  San  Diego  before  his  first  election  to 
Congress  in  1962,  Lionel  had  10  years  of 
experience  on  the  communications  panel 
prior  to  becoming  chairman.  A.s  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee, ):ie  worked  hard  to  revise  the  1934 
Federal  Communications  Act,  cc  adp.pt  it 
to  emerging  communications  methods 
such  as  caole  TV  and  satellites. 

Lionel  was  in  the  forefront — always 
encouraging  the  development  of  new 
technologies  find  new  ideas  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  comm'-.nications.  And 
he  worked  hard  to  convince  his  col- 
leagues of  the  importance  of  deregulation 
in  this  vital  area  which  touches  on  the 
life  of  nearly  every  citizen. 

Drawing  on  h  s  own  background  as  a 
newsman  to  pose  questions  as  w^ell  a.>^ 
solutions  for  tiie  myriad  of  problems  that 
oame  before  the  committee,  Lionel  Van 
Dfe-lin  ha<:  been  forceful  and  forthright 
in  the  statement  of  his  positions.  His 
political  courage  has  been  manifest  in 
many  situations. 

With  close  to  two  decades  to  service 
here,  Licnfl  V«.n  Deerlin  has  v.on  many 
frierd.";  and  he  has  been  a  genuine  friend 
to  many.  I  shall  miss  Lionel  and  wish 
him  all  success  and  happiness  for  the 
future  • 

•  Mr.  WAXIVTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  has  lost  four  of  its  m.ost 
prestigious  and  productive  members:  Jim 
Cop.MAN.  Bizz  Johnson.  Jim  Lloyd,  and 
Lionel  V/n  Dkerlin.  Each  has  made  a 
distinctive  contribution  to  our  State  and 
the  Nation.  The  people  of  Cahfornia  have 
lost  four  men  who  nave  cons  stently 
rendered  inspired  leadership  and  selfler '. 
public  service. 

Jim  Cobman  is  a  dear  friend  who  has 
earned  the  -lightst  respect  for  his  work 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
struggled  tirel-ssly  for  ai.  ecjUitaole  ana 
progressive  tax  code.  He  is  an  outsta  :ci- 
•ng  individual  and  the  very  model  of  a 
committed  legislator.  Jim  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  exrre.ss  his  convictions:  he  is 
"icnovn  for  his  courage  and  dignity  Jim 
Will  be  greutly  missed  in  Congress 

Bizz  Johnson  has  served,  of  course,  as 
the  dean  of  our  delegation.  He  worked  to 
mold  us  into  a  more  effective  instrument 
on  behalf  of  our  State,  and  ve  greatly 
respected  his  leadersh  p.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  fuid 
Transportation  Bizz  has  been  respon- 
sible for  Gtrengthen.T.g  the  finest  trans- 
portation infrastructure  in  the  world. 
The  most  recent  legislation  from  his  com- 
mittee which  deregulated  the  trucking 
indu.^iry,  is  a  tribute  to  his  service  and 
dedication. 

Jim  Lloyd  and  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1974.  and  we  have  looked  to  each  other 
ever  since  for  support  in  our  respective 
fields.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Jim  was  a  leading  proponent 
lor  a  strong  and  eTective  defense — par- 
ticularly a  capable  air  force  I  deeply  re- 
gret we  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
guidance  in  this  next  Congress. 

For  the  last  6  years,  I  have  served  with 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  He  was  my  cJiairman  when  I 
joined  its  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions. It  was  a  position  Van  especially 
cherished.       He      invested       ei.ormcus 


amounts  of  hi,-  time  and  energy  on  behalf 
of  a  pressinc.  if  little-appreciated,  cause: 
The  need  t.i  bring  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  out  oi  the  dark  Agrs  and  into 
the  modrm  era  of  telecommun'cations. 
Van's  greatest  attribute  as  a  legislator 
has  been  his  courageous  advocacy  of 
principled  .-eforms  in  communications 
law — proposals  thai  stand  beyond  the 
reach  of  self-perpetuating  special  in- 
terests. 

Van  brought  to  these  battles  the  most 
even  tfinperamenl  and  judicious  sen.se 
if  humor.  He  could  defute  the  tensest 
moment  with  a  dash  ol  conv.viality.  All 
who  dealt  with  him  have  great  affection 
for  him. 

The  next  Congress  wU  continue  Van's 
work.  Althoueh  he  v  ill  not  manage  the 
legislation,  his  imprint  will  Le  on  it.  I 
enjoyed  working  with  mm.  and  wiil  miss 
him.  I  extend  the  very  best  v.ishes  to  Van 
and  his  beloved  Mai-y  Jo.  o 

•  Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  best  wi.shes  to  Jim  Lloyd,  a 
retiring  Member,  who  has  made  a  fine 
record  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  has  served  his  country  and  con- 
stituents well. 

Jim  made  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee.  His 
previous  responsibilities  as  a  commander 
ir  the  Navy  g  -v?  liim  the  needed  back- 
ground to  fully  undeisLind  om  national 
defense  needs  Mid  their  r'^lationship  to 
modern  technology.  The  elderly  of  our 
country  will  long  benefit  froirj  his  hard 
work  on  the  Conuiuitec  on  .Aging. 

We  will  all  miss  Jim  verj'  much  and 
wish  h.m  Godspeed  and  success  in  hit 
future  undertakings,  and  mav  they  in- 
clude hi."  earliest  return  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress where  he  contribuiss  so  substan- 
tially to  '.heir  woi-k  for  this  coui'.try  • 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  fellow  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tri'cute  to  mj  close  personal  friend 
Lionfl  Van  Deerlin  of  Caln'orn'.a  who 
will  n')t  be  '■cturnng  to  Con£rre.sb  rex' 
vear.  It  is  a  moment  of  mixed  emotions 
for  myself,  for  althcigh  I  am  pleased  he 
will  now  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
witli  his  family.  I  am  also  aware  ihai 
h'.s  expertise  and  leadership  will  be  solely 
m-issed  by  this  body. 

Lionel  was  undoubtably  one  of  the 
most  art  cul'ite  ani  dedt.Jed  men  tu 
serve  in  the  House  in  receut  memory.  A 
man  deeply  committed  to  improving  the 
lives  of  others,  he  has  ahvays  been  driven 
by  the  idea  that  Government  coulo  work 
to  solve  tile  reeds  of  the  people.  As  we 
all  know,  there  are  some  men  in  Wash- 
ington who  are  considered  the  show 
horses  of  politics.  Tney  tet  the  attention, 
tut  accomplisli  little.  Others,  like  Lionel 
V/.N  Deerlin,  are  the  workhorses.  II  is 
they  who  keep  the  business  moving  i'nd 
i*  is  they  who  are  the  most  respected  by 
iheir  peers. 

Lionel  chose  to  devote  a  good  part 
of  his  time  with  a  subject,  broadcasting, 
that  touches  virtually  e^'cry  American 
citizen.  As  chairman  Oi  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  of  th?  Ccminittce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
he  has  become  i  leader  iii  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  for  public  broadcast- 


ing, cable  television,  communicatiors 
satellites,  as  well  as  the  all-important 
area  of  interst.ite  t.'''.ephone  and  tele- 
graph services. 

In  addition  to  his  concerns  in  the 
communications  field,  Lionel  has 
worked  hard  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  his  d. strict  und  he  has  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  the  waterfront  area  .u  San 
Diego. 

Lionel  hat  beer  n  mode:  public  serv- 
ant for  his  i^erple  his  State,  r.nd  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  man  wnose  dedication 
and  deteimination  lo  hLs  congressional 
duties  will  long  he  remembered  and  I 
hope  the  future  years  will  be  as  produc- 
tive as  hLs  past  ye.ir?  in  W£:.shington 
\ave  been.  I  enjoyad  working  with  hirn 
and  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave.  • 
C  Ms.  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker,  for  me 
thLs  special  order  brings  into  sharp  focus 
the  conrng  close  of  my  first  term  in 
Congress  and  the  impenduig  start  of  the 
97th  Congress,  and  all  the  r.ht.age-;  that 
will  bring.  For  the  men  ^ho  we  are 
honormg  tonight  lia\e  played  special 
roles  over  these  2  years  in  ♦caching  ;ne 
liow  the  Congr^'s."  works. 

F:ven  before  niv  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton, Jim  Corman.  m  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  ^j^mocratic  Congressional 
Cimpaigr  Committee,  provided  :n- 
V  'ut<ble  riss.stjncf-  m  my  1J<78  cam- 
paign, whic^l  T.-a?  the  first  time  T  had 
ever  run  for  rubli"  office.  His  sunporr. 
was  a  key  lactor  in  .n;:'  election,  and  i 
.'•as  not  shy  abf^u:  .<;eeKmg  iielo  ana  ad- 
vice. 

ATier,  1  got  to  'Aa.«hii.gton,  I  found 
quickly  that  Jim  Cokman  did  more  than 
simply  help  olher  people  ^et  to  Congress. 
Much  more  As  the  tnird-rank.ng  Demo- 
crat on  the  WSNS  snd  Means  Comiiu'ee, 
Jim  earned  ine  respect  of  all  hic  irol- 
leagues  xor  his  eJirts  to  help  less  fortu- 
nate -Americans.  As  chairman  oi  the  sub- 
committee on  Public  /-ssist^rice  Jim 
championed  compassionate  welfare  re- 
foini.  And  his  expertise  m  iJie  area  oi 
national  hea'in  policy  which  ;3Ci  to  his 
sponsorsnip  of  the  Connan-Kennecj  na- 
tional Iiealth  insurance  plan,  was  univer- 
sally re  ( agnized 

Once  I  got  to  Congress.  I  determined 
Lhat  the  needs  of  the  people  I  had  been 
electee  to  serve  would  be  best  served  by 
r.iy  seeking  assignment  *o  the  Co  nmittee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  I 
did  not  know  when  I  made  tiiat  decision 
tliat  it  Aoold  Jive  me  an  cpportunity  to 
work  w.th,  and  learn  from.  ?  truly  out- 
stancme  legii^iator  and  chairman.  Bizz 
Johnson. 

By  the  time  I  got  here  in  1978.  Bnz 
had  already  been  here  for  20  years,  had 
been  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  was  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  in  Washington  about 
Public  Works.  £o  while  I  may  not  have 
known  much  about  Public  Works.  I  knew 
plenty  enough  to  watch — and  listen — 
and  learn. 

.And  mostly  what  I  learned  was  that 
to  be  effective,  you  did  not  need  to  be 
riamboyant,  or  loud,  or  pushy.  The  way 
Bizz  Jo.iNsoN  did  tilings  was  to  work 
hard,  be  well-prepared,  and  be  persua- 
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sive.  Year  after  year.  Bnz  served  the 
people  of  his  district,  his  Siatc,  and  the 
Nation  with  skill  and  dedicMtion. 

Sometime  after  I  joined  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  somebody  told  me 
that  the  committee  had  not  lost  on  a  bill 
it  had  taken  to  the  floor  in  something 
like  :0  vears  Well  I  am  not  sure  20  years 
is  exactlv  right,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
record  fell  in  December  1979.  and  it  fell 
because  of  a  b.U  that  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in.  the  Experienced  Pilots  Act  of 
1979. 

I  guess  I  should  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man for  that,  but  'vhile  apoloRizing  to 
Chairman  Johnson  for  breaking  the  rec- 
ord, I  have  to  say  thanks  to  another 
Member  being  honored  today.  Jim  L,lo\d. 
Because  while  the  pilots  bill  was  de- 
fen  ted.  Jim's  efforts  were  critical  to  mov- 
ing the  bill  as  far  as  we  did 

I  worked  closely  with  Jim  during  the 
Aging  Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Committees  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Jim.  himstlf  a  pilot,  brought  personal 
expertise.  t:reles&  efforts,  and  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  to 
the  task. 

Be.'^ides  the  help  he  provided  on  that 
bill.  Jim  has  been  known  as  a  hard- 
working member  of  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Science  and 
TechnolO!,'y  Committee.  where  his 
knowledge  of  aviation  has  i.mproved  the 
quality  of  legislation  in  the  Hou.se. 

So  the.se  three  men.  Jim  Cofman,  Bizz 
Johnson,  and  Jim  Lloyd,  have  all  played 
maior  roles  in  my  first  term  in  Consre.ss. 
The  final  tribute  I  wi.'^h  to  offer  these 
men  I  have  borrowed  from  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  I  received  earlier  this 
week.  The  letter  was  Irom  a  Member  who 
is  leaving  after  the  96th  Congress,  and 
these  arc  the  words  he  wrote  about  his 
service  here; 

I  win  always  remember  those  Members  who 
fought  hard  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
their  district  and  State  while  nc  t  overlooking 
the  need.s  of  people  beyond  their  district 
and  t'leir  Stutc  I  will  always  reincnber  those 
who  knew  the  ri.sks  of  taking  sMcp  and  took 
those  risks  anvway  The  hlph  quality  of  lead- 
e-shlp  and  the  d^dlonflon  to  public  .lervtce 
which  I  ha'e  seen  reflertrd  in  mv  f'-iendshlp 
and  association  with  all  mv  colleacues  plve 
me  confidence  that  the  future  will  bring  a 
coiitln'ied  elevation  of  those  who  <7o\frn  and 
those  who  are  governed  in  this  country. 

The  writer  was  Bizz  JonN"50N.  And 
the  words  he  wrote  apply  with  special 
meaning  to  him-^elf  .Ttm  Corm'n.  and 
Jim  I  LOYD  I  wL-^h  all  of  them  the  great- 
est succe.ss  and  happiness  as  they  leave 
Congres*;  • 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  manv  participants 
in  this  special  order,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  mv  time 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON    RAY  ROBERTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporf.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from.  Texas  i  Mr  vr.  la  GARiA)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  lA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  it  1^  p 
hich  privilege  to  f  ome  to  this  well  and 
lead  a  very  special  tribute  to  our  good 


friend  and  colleague,  Rvy  Roberts.  For 
the  past  18  years  in  Congress,  he  has 
bull  a  powerful  record  a.-;  a  legisla- 
tor He  has  also  rightfully  earned  a 
strong  reputation  as  a  Democrat  and  as 
a  free  th  nking  but  determined  repre- 
sentative for  the  people  oi  the  Fourth 
Coni^ressional  District  of  Texas,  I  know 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  House,  but 
especially  the  members  of  the  Texas  del- 
egation, join  me  m  regretting  his  de- 
cision to  retire.  We  are  going  to  miss  Ray 
Roberts  But  we  can  all  be  thankful  that 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  learn  from  him 

Ray  brought  to  the  Congress  a  style  of 
politics  clearly  as.sociated  with  the  SUite 
01  Texas.  This  i.s  an  open,  freewheeling 
style  of  straight  talkin'.:  and  .straight 
."hooting.  He  learned  his  lesson.s  well 
f  "-om  his  close  association  with  both  Sam 
Ravburn  and  Lyndon  Johnson  Ho  has 
taught  us  all  that  it  is  po.s.«.ible  to 
achieve  more,  both  In  Congress  and  In 
lite,  by  being  open  and  direct  rather 
than  by  desiun  or  scheme  Some  people 
might  characterize  Ray's  style  at  times 
as  shooting  from  the  hip.  But.  as  we  have 
all  seen,  a  quick  draw  can  be  very  ef- 
fective if  you  have  a  sharp  eve  and 
enough  experience  Ray  is  a  verv  good 
marksman,  as  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  traded  shots  with  him  in  the 
past  can  surely  testify. 

Whether  in  the  major  areas  of  public 
works,  or  in  defense  of  our  Nations 
veterans.  R^Y  Roberts  has  certainly 
earned  our  respect  for  his  insight  and 
plain  good  judgment  He  says  what  he 
thinks  and  then  does  what  he  stays. 
Whether  vou  side  with  him  on  an  issue 
or  not.  you  alvvavs  know  where  you  stand 
with  Ray  Roberts  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  side  with  him  and  along  .side  h  m  for 
my  16  years  in  the  Congress  I  respect 
him.  I  admire  him.  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend. 

CENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subiect  cf  this  special  order,  the  Honor- 
able Ray  Roberts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob'ection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Gon- 
zalez I . 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  thank  my  very  dis- 
tinguished, esteemed  and  highly  re- 
spected colleague  from  South  Texas 
which  we  call  the  Valley  of  Texas,  and  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  obtaining  this  special  order  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
tremendous  achievement-s  of  our  depart- 
ing colleague  from  Texas.  Ray  Roberts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  I  see  he  has  decided  to  retire  from 
service  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  whatso- 
ever that  had  he  chosen  to  be  reelected 
he  would  Inve  been  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected. There  is  no  question  of  that.  It 


IS  sad  and  tragic  for  us  all,  particularly 
thoje  of  us  who  have  had  an  association 
with  our  colleague  prior  to  serving  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  who  realize  we  have  an  obli- 
gation lor  the  service  Ray  Roberts  has 
rendered. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Ray 
In  the  Texas  State  Senate  where  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  powerful  Finance 
Committee.  I  wi.sh  to  acknowledge  again 
at  this  time  for  the  record  our  indebted- 
ness in  the  p.irticular  area  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing,  the  26lh  Sena- 
torial District,  to  Ray  Roberts  senoitivity 
and  responsiveness  to  his  duties  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  also  more  than  coiiicidental  that 
the  greatest  faclUty  m  southwest  Texas 
for  the  veterans  who  have  served  loyally 
and  patriotically  their  country,  became 
possible  becau.se  of  the  actions  that  he 
had  taken  as  cha'.rman  of  the  Finance 
rommittec  in  the  late  1950s  in  the  Texas 
State  Senate  because  it  was  through  his 
actions  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  became  po>.sible  to  have  the  third 
branch  ol  a  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  San  Antonio,  wh-.ch 
then  gave  the  basis  for  the  medical  com- 
plex that  in  turn  enabled  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  Kennedy  to 
designate  tliat  area  as  a  site  for  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  which  today  Is  known  as 
the  Audic  Murphy  Veterans'  Hospital. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  now  have  him  as 
f  ha'rman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
-Affairs  coming  back  to  San  Antonio  to 
commemorate  ihe  construction  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  hospital  to  the  veterans  of 
our  country, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the^e  are  just  some 
glimpses  that  I  thought  were  necessarv 
that  we  spread  on  the  record  in  order 
to  round  out  what  might  be  overlooked 
on  the  record  with  respect  to  Ray 
Roberts'  tremendous  achievements  and 
his  rendering  of  service  to  the  American 
people. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  of  course,  my 
colleagues  have  gotten  to  know  him  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  but  also  and  very  actively 
as  the  chairman  of  the  very  important 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work-s  and  Transportation.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  g^'o^raphical  entity 
in  our  country  that,  within  the  last  10 
to  15  years,  does  not  have  some  debt 
becaase  of  the  service  that  Ray  Roberts 
has  rendered  in  that  capacity.  Ray  Rob- 
erts has  transcended  the  purely  local 
or  geographic  or  sectional  on  the  na- 
tional level  just  as  he  did  as  h  State 
senator  on  the  State  level. 

I  repeat  it  is  with  sincere  and  ex- 
treme sadness  and  regret  that  I  see  hi:n 
voluntarily  deciding  to  leave.  I  ha\e  told 
him  this  personally  and  I  certainly 
would  not  have  said  it  if  I  did  not  mean 
it  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  for  us 
to  have  a  Ray  Robert.s  present  on  the 
active  roles  of  the  US  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  it  is  certainly  now.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  his  choice,  his  decision,  and 
it  remains  only  for  me  to  say  that  I  wish 
him  Godspeed  and  happiness  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  future  endeavors. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me, 

M-  DE  lA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  dLstinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr,  Pepi-er). 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
giving  mc  the  privilege  of  sharing  with 
him  and  our  colleagues  an  occasion  when 
we  are  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  Members.  Ray  Roberts. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Ray  Roberts  is  one  of 
tho.se  men  who  goes  quietly  but  per- 
sistently and  very  ably  about  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  has  the  capacity  to  grasp  in 
■^n  early  way  and  manner,  the  pith  and 
meaning  of  what  happens  to  be  chal- 
lenging his  attention.  The  work  he  has 
been  able  to  turn  out  is  a  high  tribute  to 
his  Industry  and  his  capacity  to  mobilize 
information  and  make  It  meaningful  In 
the  implementation  of  those  objectives. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  House  has 
watched  him  as  he  has  quietly  but  effec- 
tively gone  about  the  performance  of  his 
re.'-poiasiblc  duties.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  hav.ng  to 
do  with  rivers  and  harbors  projects,  pub- 
lic improvements  all  over  Amcica.  All 
over  this  great  land  today  there  are 
monuments  to  Ray  Robert.s'  conception 
of  a  greater  and  better  America,  of  his 
willingness  sometimes  to  take  criticism  to 
tr>  to  build  America  into  a  more  majestic 
land  even  than  It  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  shall  always  be 
profoundly  grateful  to  Ray  Roberts  be- 
cause in  my  own  area,  principally  in  my 
own  district,  there  was  an  eroded  beach 
where  buildings  were  being  eroded  away 
by  the  water,  where  our  tourist  trade  very 
badly  suffered  and  Ray  Roberts  came 
personally  and  inspected  the  needs  that 
we  presented  to  him. 

■O  2000 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Corp 
of  Engineers,  he  put  his  own  valued 
stamp  of  approval  and  made  it  possible 
for  us  almost  to  be  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  project  that  will  give  our 
area  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  beaches  in  the 
world.  That  is  simply  one  little  item  all 
over  America  that  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  drive  and  the  ability  to 
imderstand  the  significance  of  It  by  our 
colleague.  Ray  Roberts. 

I  thmk  every  one  of  us  who  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  this  country's  vet- 
erans will  be  profoundly  grateful  for- 
ever for  what  he  has  done  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  land.  We  all  know  there  is 
hardly  too  much  that  we  ran  do  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  Ray  Roberts  led 
the  recognition  by  this  House  of  what 
America's  debt  to  the  veterans  is.  and  he 
made  millions  of  veterarus  in  America 
healthier,  happier  and  more  secure  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  that  lie  led  thi.'^ 
House  in  making  for  them. 

They.  loo.  will  forever  be  grateful  that 
America  at  this  critical  time  had  Ray 
Roberts  as  chairman  of  the  Ve'eran.=' 
Committee  of  this  House. 

The  Members  will  remember  Ray  Rob- 
erts for  the  vvarn-.th  of  friendship  that 


we  enjoyed  with  him,  for  the  quality 
that  made  him  somehow  the  kind  ol  a 
man  one  would  like  to  be  with,  whose 
handshake  or  whose  kindly  words  were 
stimulating  and  enjoyable 

So  as  a  Member  of  th  s  House.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Ray  Roberts, 

As  an  American.  I  am  proud  for  wiiat 
he  has  done  for  America.  As  a  friend,  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  such  a  friend  as 
Ray  Roberts.  My  affectionate  best 
wishes  go  with  him  and  his  family  into 
the  years  of  the  future  which  we  hope 
may  be  long  and  happy. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr,  HicHTowEF  ' 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  ^!r.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  words  a!:(i\i'  ciir  denr  friend 
and  colleague.  Ray  Roeius  There  are 
many  attr.butes  of  friendship,  kindness, 
generosity,  lojalty.  and  Ray  has  demon- 
strated these  and  manv  more  in  abun- 
dance to  me  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Texas  delegation  during  his  years  of 
s?rvlce  here,  but  th?re  is  one  r articular 
attribute  that  we  will  always  remember 
about  Ray  Roberts,  and  that  is  his  de- 
pendability. We  could  depend  on  Ray, 

The  people  of  th?  Fourth  D's  rirt  of 
Texas  and  certainly  the  people  of  the  en- 
t  re  Ptate  of  Texas  have  known  him  for 
this  very  special  qualty  during  all  the 
years  of  his  service  both  in  the  Texas 
Senate  and  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  wa.s^hard  for  me  to  believe  that  he 
had  s?rved  for  the  k n?th  of  time  that  he 
has.  when  he  told  u?  iast  year  of  his  in- 
tention not  to  .stand  for  reelection,  be- 
cause we  have  defended  on  h'm  for  so 
long:  and  we  approaclied  the  97th  Con- 
gress with  not  only  the  sadness  of  just 
not  having  him  around  and  not  having 
him  here,  but  aware  of  our  own  inade- 
quacy to  do  the  job  that  he  has  done  so 
well  for  so  long. 

We  will  m-ss  him  We  appreciate  what 
hs  service  has  meant  to  the  people  of 
this  country  as  well  as  to  liis  Stale  and 
district. 

We  wi.sh  for  him  many  years  of  good 
health  and  continued  service  in  yet  an- 
other caaacity.  because  Ray  Roberts  is 
not  going  to  sit  back  in  a  rocking  chair. 
I  know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  Is 
true.  He  will  be  serving  in  .some  way,  be- 
cause service  Is  a  part  of  his  nature. 

I  appreciate  .so  much  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  sentiments  about  the  de- 
r.arture  from  this  body  of  our  dear 
friend. 

Th.-ink  you 

Mr,  DE  i-A  GARZA  I  ir.ar.k  my  col- 
league, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Hl-bbard' 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  add 
these  br'cf  remarks  about  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague  who  is  rctirinp.  the 
Honorable  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas  I  have 
served  in  the  Air  Force  and  Armv.  Many 
of  u.s  m  Congress  have  served  m  the  mUi- 


lary  and  we  have  thousands  of  veterans 
m  our  d. strict.^.  Each  of  us  does 

When  I  am  iiome  m  Kentuck\.  I  hear 
veterans  exures.^  appreciation  for  those 
things  that  tiie  Members  of  Congress  do 
in  their  bei":all  and  often  they  have  said, 
"Please  tell  that  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  that  we  appreciate 
what  he  has  aone  and  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done  m  our  behalf." 

To  Ray  Roberts,  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me  personally.  Thank  you 
for  all  you  have  done  for  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  and  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  We 
win  miss  you.  and  we  wish  you  God's 


richest  blessings. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA 
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Mr. 

Speaker  for  ]8  years  Ray  Roberts  has 
worked  m  this  House  m  behalf  of  his 
own  constituents  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sio  lal  District  of  Texas  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Nation  a.s  a  wnole. 
He  has  done  his  w  ork  well.  I  hav-:  grown 
to  appreciate  his  fairn'  ->l.  his  openness 
and  his  decency.  He  has  clway.^  been 
v.'.lling  to  cooperate  and  to  listen  to  di- 
vergent views  even  when  I  must  admit. 
at  times,  we  have  been  on  oppo.site  sides 
of  certain  issues  Qiute  often  it  is  easier 
to  say  "no "  without  giving  the  other 
side  a  chance  to  be  heard  Ray  Roberts 
fa'rnc>s  and  his  friendships  with  his 
colleagues  have  great  Iv  enhanced  his 
effectiveness  as  a  committee  cnairman 
and  his  insight  as  a  lep.slator 

I  have  worked  for  well  over  10  years 
with  Ray  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  As  committee  chair- 
man for  the  past  6  years.  Ray  has  led 
what  might  be  called  the  most  bi- 
partisan committee  in  the  US  House  of 
Representatives.  I  can  safely  .say  u  has 
been  his  skill  and  his  personal  style 
which  has  kept  politics  and  parii-sanship 
separate  from  our  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation's  veterans  During 
this  time,  the  committee  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  many  scr.ous  issues.  We  have 
seen  the  needs  of  older  veterans  in- 
tensify while  trying  to  accommodate  the 
iust  demands  of  an  entirely  new  gen- 
eration of  veterans  from  the  Vietnam 
era.  Ray  Roberts  has  kept  us  together 
He  has  kept  us  working  m  the  best 
interest  of  all  veterans  even  at  a  lime 
of  tight  budgets  and  toueher  problems, 
I  have  learned  from  his  stvle  I  appreci- 
ate his  friendship  and  his  leadership 
which  has  helped  make  all  this  possible 
-  2010 

Mr   DE  lA  G.^RZA   I  tP, 
man 

1   y.eld   to  the   gentleman 
fornia  (Mr.  Danielson  i . 

Mr.  DANIELSON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  tco  have  had  the  benefit  of  serving 
on  th-  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  un- 
der Chairman  Ray  Roberts.  In  facr  be- 
fore Ray  became  chairman  I  served  for 
a  f°w  terms  starting  with  the  tenure  ~. 
another  great  Texan.  Tiger  T,  whom  wc 
all  love  and  revere,  as  we  do  Ray  Roberts 

Ray  has  had  the  ability  to  not  only 


tiie  gentie- 
from   Cali- 
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keep  the  committee  together,  but  to  al- 
most totally  elimmate  any  friction,  any 
strife,  any  disputes  between  members  of 
different  factions.  He  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  needs  of  the  veterans  have  be?n  met 
in  the  many,  many  fields  in  which  they 
are  impacted,  in  education,  educational 
benefits,  in  hospitalization  He  has  done 
a  great  dial  to  keep  our  hospitals  to- 
gether because,  as  we  all  know,  there  are 
forces  which  would  like  to  take  over  the 
great  vetorans  hospital  system,  but  not 
while  Rav  Roberts  was  chairman. 

On  medical  care,  another  very  impor- 
tant field  on  which  he  has  shown  leader- 
ship, on  benefits  for  the  disabled  and  for 
th:ir  widows,  for  orphans.  Ray  Roberts 
has  set  a  record  which  is  a  standard 
which  any  who  follow  him  could  seek  to 
emulate. 

I  thank  him  for  the  help  that  ho  has 
given  me  as  well  as  the  veterans  of  this 
country,  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Californifi  iMr   Amderson^. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  jo*n  mv  col- 
leagues toiav  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
good  friend  of  ours,  the  Honorable  Ray 
Roberts. 

I  believe  it  was  about  2  months  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members  nf  this 
body  expre.s.sed  our  respect  and  affection 
for  R\Y  by  naming  a  lake  for  him  in  his 
beloved  Texas.  If  only  his  district  bor- 
dered on  an  ocean. 

Ray.  of  course,  served  the  House  as 
its  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  that  capacity  And  as  a 
member  of  the  full  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  Ray  never 
failca  to  impress  me  as  to  how  quickly 
he  could  grasp  an  issue  that  came 
through  a  subcommittee  on  which  he  did 
not  sit.  Members  of  a  subcommittee 
could  struggle  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
for  weeks,  trying  to  understand  all  its 
ramifications.  Ray.  somehow,  was  al- 
ways able  to  sit  down  with  that  bill  in 
full  committee,  and  explain  to  others 
what  it  would  do. 

And  those  who  have  worked  clo.scly 
with  him  know  that  Ray  is  alwav.s  will- 
ing to  share  his  insiphts  witli  others  And 
whether  vnu  would  agree  with  him  or 
not.  he  alwavs  seemed  to  be  able  to  stim- 
ulate your  own  thoughts  on  the  issue. 
And  if  your  thoughts  were  not  the  same 
as  his.  well  R\v  would  never  object  to 
telling  you  why  his  were  right 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  needs  more 
peopio  like  Ray  Roberts.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  know  what  thoy  think:  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  And 
then,  know  how  to  go  about  achieving 
their  goals  These  people  are  called  lead- 
ers We  will  be  losing  .such  a  leader  when 
Ray  RoerRTs  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congre.ss. 

Lee  and  I  wi.sh  h'm  nothing  but  the 
best   in  the  years  th;it  are  ahead 

Mr  DE  i,A  GARZA  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentlemin  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Gahzaj 
for  yielding 

I  want  to  lise  and  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Ray  Roberts. 
I  have  heard  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  speak  of  what  a 
threat  Democrat  he  was,  and  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  a  Republican.  I  want 
to  tell  my  colleagues  that  he  is  the  finest 
neiKhbor  that  anyone  could  ever  have. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  the  Third  District  of  Texas  and 
Ray  represents  the  Fourth.  Many  times 
we  see  in  Congre.ss  people  that  are  in- 
terested in  their  district,  their  district 
primarily,  and  sometimes  that  is  all  they 
arc  interested  in.  But  with  Ray  Roberts, 
he  was  interested  in  the  entire  country 
and  in  everv  service  that  he  has  had  here 
in  Concres.s  it  has  always  been  for  what 
is  soo<l  for  everyone. 

I  have  heard  some  speak  of  what  he 
has  meant  to  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  there 
Ls  certainly  no  committee  that  stands 
with  greater  honor  or  sreater  prestige  in 
the  State  of  Texas  than  the  committee 
that  works  for  the  veterans  of  Amenc.i. 
becau.se  in  Texas  we  st  11  and  always  ha\e 
had  the  deepest  respect  for  the  military 
tradition. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  say  something 
atxiut  what  he  has  meant  for  water  re- 
sources A  few  years  &^o  I  was  talking  to 
the  president  of  a  bank  down  there  in 
Texas  and  wo  \^ere  talking  about  oil. 
which  we  often  do  down  there  in  Texas, 
and  he  .said.  "Jim,  you  don  t  understand." 
He  said.  "It  is  not  oil  that  is  the  future 
r>f  America,  it  is  water"  And  I  have 
thoutiht  of  that  so  many  times  beca'jse 
that  is  absolutely  true,  it  is  water  that 
represents  the  future  of  America. 

For  these  many  years  Ray  Roberts  has 
been  the  dynamic  figure  that  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  building,  pro- 
viri  ng  lor.  nnri  secns;  to  it  that  we  estab- 
lish adequate  water  reservoirs  in  Ameri- 
ca I  have  seen  him  time  an.l  again  fight 
through  redtai;e.  figiil  ttirou 'h  these 
lonflicts  o!  interest  that  wc  have  from 
different  communities,  and  come  out 
with  a  working  program  that  meant  bet- 
ter, better  water  reservoirs  for  our  com- 
munity. 

The  last  one  that  we  had  down  there 
in  our  area  we  went  through  one  fit^ht 
after  another  with  these  local  communi- 
ties, all  of  them  wanting  to  know  how 
they  came  out  on  it.  The  thing  died  at 
least  six  deaths  before  it  all  cot  together 
and  finally  we  pot  it  started  It  was  a  lake 
down  there  known  as  Lake  Aubrey,  and 
It  was  absolutely  es.sential  because  grad- 
ually we  see  people  moving  into  that  area 
and  we  see  it  becoming  settled,  and  if 
we  had  not  done  something  about  it 
quickly  that  lake  would  not  have  existed 
and  we  would  have  lost  the  opportunity 
to  build  that  great  water  reservoir.  The 
greatest  thrill  to  me  about  it  was  not 
only  that  it  was  under  way.  but  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  designated 
that  next  year  when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  that  lake  will  be  known  as 
Lake  Ray  Roberts. 

Ray  is  planning  to  settle  down  there 
near  Lake  Roberts  He  is  going  to  settle 


in  Denton.  Again,  we  will  have  another 
Texan  coming  home.  It  is  our  loss  in 
Congress,  but  it  is  our  gam  in  Texat 
when  Ray  Rcberts  comes  back  home.  I 
thank  the  cenileman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  '  Mr.  Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  calling  our  attention  to 
the  retirement  of  Ray  Roberts.  When  1 
first  came  to  Congress,  for  some  reason 
I  guess  I  became  better  acquainted  vith 
the  Texas  dilefiat  on  than  all  of  the  rest, 
and  of  those  Texans  the  ore  who  has  be- 
come my  closest  and  longest  and  dear- 
est friend  is  Ray  Roberts  I  remember 
when  I  first  met  him  I  was  told  that  he 
had  been  an  aide  to  Sam  Raybum  and  I 
know  that  was  true.  I  know  that  he 
learned  his  lessons  well  from  Sam 
Raybum. 

I  also  remember  the  man."  water  bills 
that  were  brought  to  this  floor  by  Mike 
Kirwan  Mike  Kirwnn  always  used  to  say 
as  he  introduced  a  bill,  "This  is  a  Mil  for 
all  America  "  Ray  Robert?  as  he  has 
continued  the  tradition  of  Mike  Kirwan 
in  the  field  of  natural  resource-:,  ha.' 
brought  bill.s  to  the  floor  that  were  bi'ls 
for  all  America. 

He  likewise  has  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  Tmer  T,  whose  name  ha.s  been 
mentioned  here  before,  in  continuing  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  this  Nation 
to  the  veterans  who  gave  so  much  Ir  the 
days  when  they  were  so  bad!v  needed 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  will  miss 
Ray  Roberts  because  I  ir.tend  to  con- 
t.nue  the  friendship  that  Ray  Roberts 
and  I  have  had  for  so  many  years  for 
many,  many  more  years  into  the  future. 

Ml  DE  la  GARZA  I  thank  the  tentie- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  g^-ntleman 
for  yielding  and  wish  to  on'.plunent  him 
for  taking  this  special  ordtr  and  thus 
affording  :ne  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege.  alcnR  with  others,  to  join  with 
mv  cnlleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Ray 
RoiEKTs  With  hi.s  retinmeni  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  the  peo'le  of  his  district 
and  every  veteran  and  their  families  will 
have  lost  one  ot  the  most  valuable  fneads 
and  servants  they  could  have. 

n  2020 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  R^Y  Roberts 
IS  chairman.  I  have  watched  him  from 
f'le  other  side  of  the  aisle  work  tirele.ssly 
on  behalf  of  those  v  ho  have  .sened  this 
country.  I  would  say  that  Ray  Robfrts 
IS  a  Hian  of  high  principle  and  great 
compassion,  and  his  name  is  indelibly 
et(  hed  in  the  history  books  on  legislation 
benefiting  the  veterans  of  this  country  as 
well  as  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

T  will  .say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
m  noritv  partv  I  have  been  pleased  that 
Chairman  Ray  Robfbts  has  always  >'on- 
ducted  the  affairs  of  his  chairnvmship  in 
an  objective  manner  and  he  has  never 
been  pohtical  I  owe  Ray  Roblrts  a  spe- 
cial thanks  which  I  would  like  to  ac- 
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knowledge  publu'ly  for  chairms  a  hear- 
ing during  the  great  bl.zzard  in  19.  -  m 
mv  disincl  m  Columbu.s.  Ohio,  I  asked 
him  It  he  would  come  m  to  help  me  with 
a  problem,  and  he  did  A.s  a  result  of 
those  hearings  evidence  was  developed 
which  helped  formulate  a  special  con- 
soUdated  procedure  so  that  if  a  commu- 
nity is  hit  by  a  blizzard— and  this  was  a 
special  situation-  there  would  be  a  con- 
solidation and  a  coordination  of  the  di.s- 
aster  relief  efforts  so  a  community  would 
not  have  to  go  through  8,  9.  or  10  differ- 
ent agencies  to  get  relief  in  a  hurry. 

As  1  say.  the  application  process  was 
consolidated  at  a  sav:ng  to  the  commu- 
nity and  country-.  It  luvs  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  Rav  Roberts.  I  have 
been  the  beneficiary  of  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
him.  Marjorie  and  I  wish  to  join  with  all 
those  here  in  best  wi.shes  to  Ray  Roberts 
and  his  family  and  for  good  luck  m  any 
new  endeavor  in  the  years  ahead. 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  durinK  the 
18  years  that  I  hue  had  th?  honor  of 
serving  wiih  Ray  Roberts  I  have  come 
to  value  his  warm  friendship,  wise  coun- 
sel, drive,  and  determination.  The  people 
of  Texas'  Fourth  Confiressional  District 
could  not  have  picked  a  more  conscien- 
tious Congres-'^man  Ray  Ro-frts  has 
served  his  d'strict.  State,  ar.d  Nat  on  in 
a  most  responsible  and  able  manner. 

As  chairman  of  th(^  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committre.  Ray  Roberts 
has  contributed  gr?atly  to  the  economic 
progress  our  country  has  made  during 
the  past  two  decades.  His  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  .set  a  high  standard  of  performance 
which  will  not  soon  be  matched  We  can 
all  take  pride  in  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship he  brought  to  this  all-imporlani 
post. 

As  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Ray  Roberts 
on  a  distinguished  career.  His  devoted 
record  of  service  has  been  appreciated 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  years 
to  come  • 

•  Mr,  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
decision  of  Ray  Roberts  to  retire  from 
Congre-ss  we  are.  unfortunately,  losing 
an  especially  valuable  Member  of  the 
House. 

Ray  came  hero  in  1062,  a^  a  successor 
to  the  seat  of  Speaker  Sam  Ravburn,  He 
has  s"rved  fully  in  the  nrc-M  Ravburn 
tradition  ever  since  He  has  worked  hard 
and  intelligently  and  in  concert  with  his 
House  colleagues.  He  has  been  a  leader 
and  a  team  plaver  in  support  of  those 
causes  which  he  saw  as  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  his  constituency  and  of  his  country 

Among  Rays  manv  contributions  here 
has  been  his  role  as  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  .Affairs  Committee 
In  arhioving  legislation  to  improve  vet- 
erans haspitals  and  programs  a.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
cha'rnian  of  its  Water  Rrsourrcs  Sub- 
committee, he  has  been  particularly  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  water  resource 
development  and  ronser\  ation,  includinc 
hi.s  work  on  the  Clean  Water  .Art  of  1977, 

Ray's  office  happens  to  be  next  to  mine 


m  the  Raybum  Office  Buildinfr  I  hope 
this  had  no  effect  on  his  decision  to  leave. 

But  he  is  departing,  and  the  House 
will  inu-s  one  of  its  most  di.stinguished 
Mtmbcrs.  We  wish  him  and  his  family 
a  fine  future  • 

0  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  Congress,  Texas,  and,  indeed, 
tlie  entire  Nation  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant when  R^Y  Roberts  announced  his 
decision  to  give  up  the  seat  he  has  graced 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
past  18  years. 

Ray  Roberts  has  servea  his  country 
long  and  well  in  peace  and  war.  He  be- 
g.m  his  public  service  back  m  1935  a.s 
a  director  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration of  Te.xas,  under  l,yndon  B 
Johnson,  nnd  5  years  later  he  came  tc 
Washington  to  work  for  then-speaker 
Sam  Raybum, 

When  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
plunged  America  into  war.  R.^y  volun- 
teered immediately  for  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  served  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  theaters,  earning  seven  com- 
b.it  stars.  He  was  recalled  during  the 
Korean  conflict  and  subser^utn-lv  re- 
tired from  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the 
rank  of  captain. 

He  ,served  in  the  Texas  Stat?  Senate 
for  7  vears  before  winning  a  special  elec- 
tion on  January  ."^O.  1962.  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  m  Congre.ss  by  the  death 
of  Speaker  Ray  burn  His  constituents 
m  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  returned  him  to  office  in  every  suc- 
ceeding election  until  this  year,  when  he 
decided  to  call  it  a  day 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  work  shoulder  to  .shoulder  with 
Congressman  Roberts  through  all  hif 
years  in  this  body,  and  I  am  proud  to  'oe 
numbered  among  his  legion  of  friends 
and  admirers  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  contributions  he  has  made  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  6  years  to  'he  improve- 
ment of  veterans'  hospitals  and  pro- 
grams. 

As  chmrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  I  am 
especially  aware  of  the  leadership  he  has 
demonstrated  in  the  development  and 
conservation  of  our  national  wa'er  re- 
sources, Ray  chairs  our  Subcomni'ttcc  .^n 
Water  Resources  and  trulv  merits  the 
lions  share  of  credit  for  the  landmark 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  .^ct  of 
1977. 

Our  great  and  eood  friend  will  be 
sorely  mi.ssed.  and  from  our  hearts  we 
wish  him  well.* 

•  Mr  EOT  .'VND  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lu:nted  to  jo'n  th^  many  friends  of  Ray 
Roberts  in  paying  tribute  to  him  ris  he 
retires  from  18  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  House. 

Ray's  rflirement  will  leave  the  House 
and  the  State  of  Texas  without  one  of 
the  most  effective  legislators  of  our 
tme.  From  his  days  on  the  staff  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  through  his  .serv- 
ice in  the  Texas  State  Senate,  and  dur- 
ing his  18  years  as  Representative  from 
Die  Fourth  Di.strict  of  Texas,  Ray  has 
dedicated  himself  unselfishly  to  serving 
the  peorle  of  this  Nation, 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Water  Resource?  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Ray  Roberts  has  provided 
valuable  leadership  to  the  Congress  m 
solving  problems  ol  the  development  and 
preservation  oi  our  vitally  needed  water 
resources.  I  am  happy  to  have  worked 
very  closely  with  Ray  Rol^rts  on  the 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Adnanistration 
I  have  personally  seen  his  compassion 
for  veterans  and  his  deep  concern  for 
their  welfare.  As  cha.rman  of  t.ae  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Ray  has  been 
the  .American  veterans'  most  dedicated 
and  persistent  advocate 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  alongside  this 
great  statesman  from  Texas  The  deci- 
'■lons  we  make  m  the  future  will  be  more 
difficult  w.thout  the  benefit  o'  his  schol- 
arly insight.  It  IS  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  jo;n  my  colleagues  m  extending  to 
Ray  our  best  wishes  for  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  good  health  m  the  future. 
9  Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  body,  Ray  Rob- 
Ei.Ti  of  Texas. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Veterans'  .Affairs 
Committee.  Ray  has  acrompu.-hed  much 
for  this  country  s  veterans  His  contri- 
butioas  to  the  well-being  of  those  whc 
have  served  m  our  Nation's  defense  have 
v.on  him  wide  acclaim  and  honors 

He  has  been  a  personal  frie.nd  if  mine 
in  the  years  we  have  served  together  I 
have  supported  him  on  every  occasion 
I  was  pleased  to  do  so  because  I  always 
'•inew  that  his  positions  were  honora'ole 
and  his  ludprnent  sound. 

I  want  to  .'oin  in  saying  goodby  and 
best  wishes  to  a  fine  man,  an  honorable 
and  distinguished  colleague,  and  a 
fr.end,* 

e  Mr,  MONTGOMKRY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  rfistinpui.shed  col- 
league from  Texas.  Kika  de  la  Gaf.za. 
for  obtaining  the  lime  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  Am.erican,  the  Hon- 
orable Ray  R3BEFTS. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  on  No- 
vember 8,  1966.  and  when  I  arrived  in 
tfie  House.  I  quickly  became  friends  with 
R,«.Y  RosERTs.  During  my  years  in  the 
Congress  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
c'.os^^ly  with  him.. 

Few  Membe^rs  of  this  body  have  at- 
tamea  the  i>ositions  of  ieader'^hip  Ray 
h;ts  For  many  vears  he  has  .sened  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In 
1975  his  colleagues  elected  h:m  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  he  has  served  ef- 
fecfvely  in  that  capacity  for  the  past  6 
years. 

Ray  is  also  the  rankmg  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  had 
he  decided  not  to  retire  this  year,  he 
would  have  tieen  elected  by  his  col- 
leagues U)  be  the  new  chairman  of  that 
rommittee  in  the  97th  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  i.=  little  I  can  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about 
Ray.  Having  had  the  oppor:unii\  to 
serve  as  one  of  his  subcommittee  chair- 
men on  the  Committee  en  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  has 
been  outstanding.  No  one  could  have  a 
better  chairman  He  assigns  responsi- 
bility well.  He  IS  always  available  and 
is  willing  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  our 
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committee's  work  on  a  moment's  notice. 
He  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  commit- 
tee so  that  every  member  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  or  her  views  on 
iiny  issue, 

Mr  Speaker,  when  Ray  leaves  the 
Hou.se  this  yeiir  it  will  be  a  personal  loss 
to  me.  Veterans  throughout  our  Nation 
will  lose  a  great  leader  When  Ray  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  had  to  de- 
velop leei-slative  initiatives  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Budget  Act.  Not  only  did 
he  have  to  assume  the  leadership  role 
of  the  committee,  but  he  al.so  had  to 
deal  with  critical  budget  i.ssues.  He  had  to 
make  .some  tough  decisions  in  estab- 
lishing budget  priorities.  All  of  these 
things  he  did  and  did  them  well.  It  was 
a  critical  time  for  the  committee. 

The  level  of  benefits  and  services  pro- 
vided our  Nation's  veterans  today  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  In  establishing  this  level  of 
benefits  and  services  Ray  hiis  had  the 
strong  support  of  all  veterans  organiza- 
tions who  speak  for  veterans.  In  bringing 
this  about  Ray  has  never  brought  a  vet- 
erans" bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
exceeded  the  targets  established  in  any 
budget  resolution.  He  is  viewed  by  our 
Nation's  veterans  as  their  chief  spokes- 
man. He  is  their  leader.  This  has  been 
accomplished  because  Ray  is  totally  com- 
mitted to  veterans  and  they  know  it.  He 
has  worked  with  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  House  leadership  to  make  certain 
that  he  could  provide  for  veterans  with- 
out doing  grave  harm  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess. This  is  what  leadership  is  all  about. 
I  think  Ray's  work  has  been  exceptional 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  agree 
w  ith  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  previously. 
I  shall  miss  Ray  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  As  he  leaves  this  body  we  all  wish 
him  continuing  good  health  and  success 
alwav.s  • 

•  Mr  .Mll.lMl  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
Ray  Robkrts  had  no  small  shoes  to  fill. 
Elected  to  Texas'  Fourth  District,  he  suc- 
ceeded former  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
and  had  the  proverbial  "hard  act  to  fol- 
low." Ray  Roberts  followed  well,  rising 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  while  serving  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  his  19  years  in  the  Congre.ss. 
Ray  established  an  outstanding  record 
on  behalf  of  the  American  veteran  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  he  was  a  leading  spokesman 
for  improving  our  waterways  and  mak- 
ing them  more  navigable. 

Bv  word  and  deed.  Ray  Robfrts  is  a 
leader  Using  his  soft  down  home  Texas 
style,  he  has  the  ability  to  get  things 
done  I  would  like  t<i  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  wi.sh  Ray  well  in  his  rrtirement. 
He  had  hic;  .shoes  to  fill  and  he  filled 
thpm  well  • 

•  Mr  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  colleague  and  friend.  Ray  Roberts. 
Wh?n  I  first  heard  of  his  ret'rcment  my 
feelings  were  that  of  sorrow  that  18 
years  of  comradeship  were  drawing  to  a 
close  and  that  I  would  be  without  his 
scholarly  counsel  in  the  next  session 


However,  in  further  rellection  I  feel  ex- 
tremely fortunate  and  honored  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  his  warmth, 
friendliness,  and  kindness.  After  his  long 
service  and  hard  work,  his  retirement  is 
certainly  well  deserved. 

During  his  years  of  congressional 
service  Ray  Roberts,  as  chairman,  and 
I  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  have 
shared  the  same  podium  in  the  fight  to 
protect  and  upgrade  our  irreplaceable 
water  supplies,  to  clean  up  our  ravaged 
rivers  and  lakes  and  restore  them  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  I  have 
long  admired  and  respected  his  farsight- 
edr.ess  and  firm  commitment  to  the 
development  of  a  progressive  national 
water  program. 

Ray  Roberts  has  devoted  his  life  un- 
sparingly to  the  service  of  his  country, 
both  in  his  capacity  as  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  His  diligent 
efforts  and  numerou.";  accomplishments 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  have 
been  extremely  beneficial  to  veterans 
across  the  Nation,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered. I  can  honestly  say  that  there 
have  been  very  few  legislative  problems 
of  concern  to  veterans  from  my  own  dis- 
trict which  did  not  receive  lair  and 
expeditious  .scrut  ny  I  am  therefore  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  thank  Ray 
Roberts  for  being  a  champion  of  legisla- 
tion that  IS  responsible  and  responsive 
from  a  nationwide  perspective. 

This  great  and  genial  Texan  will  be 
remembered  as  a  fair  and  firm  fiscal  con- 
servative who  consistently  fought 
against  the  liberal  forces  m  the  country 
who  have  caused  this  runaway  inflation 
we  are  facing. 

I  have  indeed  been  fortunate  to  have 
served  with  Ray  Roberts  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  greatly  benefited  by 
his  public  service  My  own  career  has 
been  enriched  by  my  a.ssoclation  with 
this  great  statesman  We  will  mi.ss  you 
Rav,  and  your  colleagues  will  never  for- 
get the  exemplary  service  that  you  have 
so  honorablv  performed.  I  join  in  wish- 
ing you  the  best  of  health  and  happine.ss 
in  the  future. 

■you.  Ray  Roberts,  my  very  close 
friend  and  working  colleague  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  me  as  a  g'ant 
redwood  in  the  forest  of  great  men — 
always  dedicated  to  the  service  of  your 
country  and  your  fellow  man  • 
•  Mr  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  of  a 
sess'on  of  Congress  unfortunately  also 
repre.sents  the  final  chapter  in  the  ca- 
reers of  some  of  the  Nation's  finest  law- 
makers. 

And  that  situation  is  indeed  well  repre- 
sented in  the  decision  of  my  colleague 
and  cl03e  friend,  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas 
to  retire  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  had  the  fortunate  opportunity 
to  woik  along  side  Ray  Roberts  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  It  can  be  surely 
stated  that  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  had  a  forceful  repre- 
sentative working  for  their  interests  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 


Ray's  success  in  securing  public  work's 
funding  for  dam  projects  in  Texas  is  a 
legacy  that  will  live  on  forever. 

But  Ray  Roberts  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
most  remembered  here  for  his  excellent 
service  as  chairman  of  the  highly  im- 
portant Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 

Veterans  of  all  branches  of  the  Na- 
tion's mihtary  service  owe  a  strong  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Ray  Roberts  for  his  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf. 

Ray,  my  good  friend,  we  will  all  miss 
you.* 

•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  the  poorer  when  the  96th 
Congress  adjourns  because  of  the  many 
dedicated,  experienced,  and  highly  ac- 
complished Members  who  have  chosen 
not  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Among  those  I  will  most 
sorely  miss  is  the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts 
who  has  represented  the  Fourth  District 
of  Texas  with  such  dignity  and  excel- 
lence lor  the  past  18  years. 

Ray  Roberts  accomplished  what  few,  if 
any,  other  men  could  do;  he  more  than 
adequately  filled  the  shoes  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  to  grace  the  U.S. 
House.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Certainly, 
I  wish  Ray  Roberts  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  his  retirement  from  Congress, 
but  I  wish  even  more  that  I  could  greet 
him  as  a  fellow  Member  when  the  97th 
convenes  ui  January  of  1981  I  know  I 
am  jo.ned  in  these  sentiments  by  the  mil- 
lions of  veterans  m  this  country  who 
came  to  recognize  Chairman  Ray  Rob- 
erts of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
as  one  of  their  greatest  ctiampions  • 

•  Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  special  honor  to  have  served  lor  the 
past  20  years  with  a  great  Texan  and  a 
great  American,  the  Honorable  Rat 
Roberts. 

For  many,  the  shoes  of  tlie  late  speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  would  have  seemed  too 
large  to  fill,  but  not  for  an  energetic 
State  senator  from  McKinncy,  Tex.  Rat 
Roberts  more  than  filled  those  shoes  and 
went  on  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  with  dis- 
tinction for  two  decades. 

He  closes  out  his  outstanding  career 
of  service  in  this  body  as  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  of 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  His  impact  on  let^islation 
produced  by  both  committees  has  been 
substantial,  and  his  presence  and  in- 
fluence on  both  will  be  sorely  missed. 

No  one  has  served  with  more  dedica- 
tion and  effectiveness  than  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Rat  Roberts  The  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  certainly  know  that 
they  have  had  a  friend  in  Chairman 
Roberts.  He  knows  well  the  special  needs 
of  veterans,  having  served  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  theaters  during  vVorld 
War  II.  and  again  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict During  his  6  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  he  has 
taken  the  lead  in  shaping  effective  legis- 
lation to  improve  veterans  hospitals  and 
pro- rams. 

Having  served  with  R-v  Roberts  for 
many  years  on  the  PuMir  Works  and 
Transnortation  Conimiftce  I  know  first- 
hand the  leader.shtn  and  le-islatlve  skill 
he  had  brought  to  the  vitally  important 
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work  of  our  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
niiltee.  wh.(  ii  tie  tia.s  thuired  since  1973 
No  one  has  worked  harder  and  more  suc- 
ccsslully  for  the  de\elopineiit  and  con- 
servation of  our  Nation  .s  water  resources 
than  Chairman  Roberts 

He  has  left  his  mark  on  the  major 
water  legt'lation  enacted  into  public  law 
during  his  Hou.se  tenure.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  landmark  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977,  drafted  and  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Ray 
Roberts.  The  many  important  water 
supply,  flood  control  and  recreation 
projects  across  this  Nation  are  a  tribute 
to  his  concern,  wisdom,  and  direction 
Our  committee  and  the  Congress  will 
sorely  miss  the  commonsense  judgment 
and  legislative  expertise  contributed  for 
so  long  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I 
know  how  proud  he  is  of  his  home  State 
and  particularly  his  loyal  constituents 
In  east  Texas.  And  they  are  proud  of 
him.  for  he  has  served  them  long  and 
well,  and  his  shoes  will  be  extremeiy  hard 
to  fill. 

I  value  highly  my  personal  friendship 
with  R.^Y  Roberts  and  the  good  fortune 
I  have  enjoyed  in  working  with  him  in 
this  body.  I  certainly  wish  him  every 
success  as  he  leaves  the  Congre.ss  at  the 
close  of  an  exceptional  career  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
St.ite,  and  his  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  who  have  known  him— who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  alongside 
him.  who  have  sought  his  advice  and 
counsel — Ray  Roberts  has  exemplified 
the  dedication  and  honesty  that  are  the 
main  responsibility  of  public  service. 
These  qualities  have  been  the  trademark 
of  a  man  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
Texas — and  to  the  Nation — 18  years  as  a 
Conpre.ssman  representing  the  Fourth 
District  of  Texas,  and  before  that.  7 
year  a.s  a  State  senator  in  Texas. 

No  American  has  cared  more  for  this 
Nation's  veterans.  As  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Ray  Rob- 
erts has  been  the  chief  spokesman  in 
the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of 
essential  benefits  for  those  who  have 
served  their  country  when  their  country 
railed  He  has  al.so  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly his  legislative  skills  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Water  Reso"rces  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Tran.sportation  Committee.  I  know  I 
.speak  for  many  others  when  I  say  hi.'? 
leadership  will  be  missed  sorely  in  this 
body. 

His  record  of  public  service,  and  his 
demonsLrated  leadership,  have  set  high 
standards  for  the  rest  of  us  to  fo'Iow. 
Many  of  us  who  are  new  to  the  Congress 
have  strived  to  mitch  Ray  Roberts'  ded- 
ication to  the  int.ere^ts  of  his  constitu- 
ents—and to  the  country. 

I  vrish  him  the  very  best  in  his  future 
endeavors  and  I  offer  him  th"  heartfelt 
thank.s  of  one  who  has  been  honored  to 
call  him   friend* 

•  Mr.  KAZ'^N  Mr  Speaker,  we  Texans 
who  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  great  rrid"  in  the  contributions 
to  this  bodv  by  citizens  of  our  State. 
President  London  B  .Tohnsnn  beean  his 
elective  service  in  this  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  as  well  as  Speaker  John 


Nance  Garner  and  a  host  of  others 
Uirout;h  the  years,  made  history  in  th^s 
body.  I  re.siJeclluUy  suggest  that  Ray 
Hoberts  ranks  wiih  them  as  a  Iriend,  a 
kiiiilator,  and  a  gentleman. 

I  had  the  pleasure  ana  privilege  to 
serve  witli  him  m  tlie  Texas  State  Sen- 
ate. He  had  been  one  ol  the  core  oi  able 
..  oung  men  recruited  by  young  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  serve  in  the  national  youth 
administration  of  the  depres-sion  days 
In  fact,  when  Lyndon  John^^on  first  ran 
lor  the  House,  alter  the  death  m  mid- 
term of  193  7  of  Congressman  James  Bu- 
chanan, Ray  Roberts  had  an  important 
part  in  that  LBJ  effort.  The  Johnsons 
owned  a  4-year-old  Ford,  while  Ray 
flOBERTS  had  a  new  car  that  he  was  buy- 
ing on  credit.  He  turned  that  new  car 
over  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  w  ho  covered  his 
district  thoroughly  and  won  over  nine 
other  candidates. 

Ray  Roberts,  after  finishing  his  edu- 
cation at  Texas  A.  &  M  .  North  Texas 
State,  and  the  University  of  Texas,  be- 
gan his  Washington  expinence  on  the 
staff  of  Sam  Rayburn.  He  left  for  a  great 
World  War  II  record  m  the  Navy,  where 
he  again  served  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
He  was  a  State  .senator  and  a  succe^siul 
businessman  whtn  Mr.  Rayburn  died, 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  around  McKinney.  his  home  town, 
chose  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Sam  in  the 
House. 

In  the  Congress  we  have  known  him 
for  his  serious,  dedicated  work  in  behalf 
of  veterans,  and  all  of  us  have  noted  that 
whenever  Chairman  Roberts  presented 
bills  with  provisions  lor  the  welfare  and 
benefit  of  veterans,  dissenting  votes  were 
rare  indeed.  He  also  has  worked  hard 
and  well  as  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Few  of  us  have  ever  heard  him  raise 
his  voice.  He  could  be  firm,  yes,  but  he 
was  always  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
I  know  I  am  only  one  among  many  when 
I  say  I  am  proud  to  count  Ray  Roberts 
as  my  friend.  We  wish  him  well,  of 
course,  but  we  know  how  much  we  sliall 
miss  him  as  he  retires  • 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
96th  Congress  draws  to  a  close  I  wou  d 
hke  to  take  tins  opportunity  to  pay  irib- 
v.t2  to  the  Honorable  R.av  Roberts,  a 
trusted  co  leagu?.  dear  friend,  and  a  man 
I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  pubhc 
servants  ever  to  come  out  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  who  is  retiring  after  18  years 
of  dedicated  service  in  the  House.  Ray 
should  leave  this  body  content  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  effort?  have  improved 
the  lives  of  millions  of  .American.s,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  speak  alone  when 
I  say  we  will  all  miss  hL=  presence  in 
this  Chamber. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  never  potten 
used  to  while  serving  m  Wash  ncton.  is 
having  to  ^ay  eoodbye  to  coworkers  I 
have  con-idcred  it  a  privilege  to  have 
worked  with.  That  is  why  I  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  acrepi  the  fact  tha'  when  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January.  Ray  Roberts 
will  not  be  here  H"  is  a  man  whose  ab- 
.^erc?  will  be  noticed  because  h"  has  eoit- 
omi^ed  V  hat  a  pub'ic  servant  sho"ld  be 
Few  men  have  worked  as  hard,  fou-'ht 
as  well  for  constituents  and  the  Nation 


as  a  whole,  or  has  been  of  the  highest 
ii.tefer.ty,  as  Ray, 

A  man  of  many  accomplLshmenis,  Ray 
has  ,;erveu  noia,ji\  as  chairman  of  the 
jio^.^c  vetciaiis  ArTa-.'-s  coininutee  and 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Worivs  ar,d 
Transportation  Committee 

While  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  Kay  has  been  a  leader 
ana  ad.oeote  lor  the  veterans  o.  this 
country  and  he  has  been  instrumental 
m  shaping  legislation  to  improve  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  programs  Thanks  to 
Rays  efforts,  the>e  people,  who  ha\e 
given  so  much  for  our  country,  have  ber.- 
erited  greatly. 

.As  chairman  of  tiic  Water  Resources 
Subcommitte?  Ray  has  teen  a  force  m 
the  de\elopmcnt  and  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources.  Indcative  of 
his  concern  for  the  future  of  our  water 
suppl.es.  Ray  is  the  author  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977  certamlv  one  of  'he 
most  important  and  Ion;  overdue  pieces 
of  legislation  Congress  has  passed  in  re- 
cent years. 

Ray  Roberts  will  long  be  remem,bered 
for  his  accomplishments  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  hope  his  future 
years  will  be  as  productive  as  his  past 
years  in  Wash  ngton  have  been  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  for  many  happy  and 
healthy  years  that  await  him.* 

*  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
ne\er  easy  to  say  goodby  to  an  able  co]- 
Ip^ff^e.  but  in  the  case  of  R-,y  Roberts' 
departure  our  loss  is  especially  great.  For 
19  years  Ray  has  held  with  distinction 
the  seat  once  occupied  by  Sam  Rayburn, 
a  formidable  predecessor  indeed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affa  rs.  and  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  Ray  has  made  his 
influence  felt  in  manifold  ways.  He  has 
always  been  most  courteous  to  me.  and 
s-n--*n-e  to  the  political  and  environ- 
mental prob'ems  surrounding  a  major 
flood  control  project  proposed  for  my 
district.  Ray  has  fully  earned  all  the  best 
that  we  can  wi.sh  him* 

*  Mr  ■w^NCE.  Mr  SocTker.  it  has  been 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work  along- 
side of  mv  colleague  from  Texas.  Ray 
Roberts.  Chairman  Roferts  has  been 
one  of  the  most  diligent  and  hard -work- 
in?  representatives  of  the  people  whom 
T  have  ohsen'ed  s'nce  I  have  been  in  pub- 
lic .service,  and  I  am  honored  today  to 
be  able  to  mrtic'pate  in  th's  tribute  to 
him  UDon  this  occasion  of  h's  retirement 
from  the  House  or  Representatives. 

The  neoole  of  the  Fourth  Conpression- 
.''1  District  of  Texas  havp  been  some  of 
the  best  represented  people  in  the  Na- 
tion Conpressman  Roberts  stenped  In  to 
fill  the  term  of  the  late  Mr  Sam  Ray- 
burn and  thus  continued  the  outstanding 
s°rv'ce  to  wh'ch  the  Fourth  District  had 
become  accustomed 

Rut  h's  constituents  will  not  be  the 
onlv  ones  who  will  miss  him  Tlie  leader- 
ship he  his  nrovided  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Vet'^rans'  Affair?  Committee  has 
been  outstanding  and  an  example  to  his 
neers  in  nuMic  service  My  hat  goes  off  to 
Congressman  Rob'trts  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  m.v  be<:t  wishes  go  io  him  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 
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•  N!'  AK  'MIH  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  With 
ureal  honor,  and  yet  also  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  regret,  that  I  join  today  in  this 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague.  Rav 


Congress  myself,  I  was  well  aware  of 
Ray  Roberts  ability  and  reputation  Tne 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  always  had 
the  ability  to  make  his  presence  known 
and  his  influence  fell  in  a  crowd,  For 


^  Hr^has  nrovided  trulv  outstanding  this  reason  it  has  been  a  distinct  honor 
ser^Le  to  hrdisSt,  S  ate  and  Nation  for  me  to  serve  with  him  during  the  96th 
?or  so  many  vears-and  he  has  done  so  Congress.  It  has  also  been  a  privilege  to 
n  the  mghest  traditions  of  this  House  of  join  with  him  on  the  House  Commillee 
T  ,  nresent  it  ves  n  which  wc  serve  on  Veterans    Affairs  to  work  in  behalf 

CerU.nlv  we  an  wi  h  Inm  well  as  he  o!  the  veterans  of  this  country  Ray  Rob- 
resumes  his  private  life  outside  of  gov-  ek.s  reputation  as  a  defender  of  the 
ernment  seruce-but  we  will  miss  his  rights  of  those  who  have  served  in  de- 
Sy  hand  and  leadership  in  the  fense  of  this  Nation  will  last  long  after 
sitauy    u.uiu    .lit-  ^^  retires   from   Congres^s.  Tho.se   of  us 

who  serve  on  the  Veteran.s'  Committee 
have  learned  by  his  example  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  this  very  deserving  com- 
mitment. His  work  will  continue. 
But  Ray  Roberts  reputaton  goes  far 


months  and  vears  ahead 

0  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  iom  m  the  tributes  to  a  distin- 
guished   public    servant.    Ray    Robebt.s 

1  say  that  with  authority  because  he  and 

I  came  to  the  Congress  about  the  same  ,    „  ,    .„*„,„„.  oWo.r^ 

time,  and  I  have  watched  his  leadership    beyond  the  area  of  just  veterans  affairs 


and  qualities  of  character  with  admira- 
tion ever  since  He  has  been  particularly 
thoughtful  and  supportive  of  several  of 
mv  undertakings  and  therefore  I  rejoice 
in  this  opportunity  to  salute  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  prospect  that  he  will  not  be 
in  the  next  Congress  • 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  Ray  Rob- 
erts entered  the  87th  Congress  to  re- 
place the  late  Sam  Ra.vburn — one  of  the 
outstanding  ficures  in  congressional  his- 
tory— and  Ray  brought  along  many  of 
Ravburn's  quiet  assets. 

Ray  knows  the  meaning  of  honor  and 
fair  play  and  common.sensc.  He  is  a 
solid  and  a  good  man.  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  .served  with  him.« 
e  Mr  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker,  for  18  years 
Texans  of  the  Fourth  District  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  been  well 
served  by  Representative  Ray  Robert.s. 
He  has  worked  with  dedication  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  conscientious 
legislator. 

Whether  it  was  dams,  veterans  afTairs, 
or  the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
area.  Ray  knew  his  .subject  The  folks 
back  home  could  count  on  him  and  the 
people  he  worked  with  knew  he  could  be 
relied  upon. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
this  f^ne  crent'fman  and  I  want  to  wish 
him  continued  success  and  happiness.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  mv  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  respected 
Members.  Rav  Roberts,  who  has  decided 
to  retire  this  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  Ray  has  been  a  fair 
and  effective  leader  marshaling  our  Na- 
tion'.^ water  supplies  and  helping  to 
promote  the  conservation  and  hydro- 
electric projects  so  necessarv  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  In  addition,  of  course.  Ray 
has  been  the  best  friend  this  countrv's 
veterans  have  He  ha.s  cha-red  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTairs.  showing 
compTssion  toward  the  plight  of  veterans 
as  well  as  an  Intelligent  sense  of  their 
needs. 

I  know  the  entire  House  ioln.s  me  In 
wishing  Ray  the  best  of  luck  in  the  fu- 
tu'-p  Mv  best  wishes  go  to  him  and  his 
fnmilv  • 

•  Mr  roKTTIo  Mr  Sneaker,  having 
worked  nn  the  HiH  fnr  Coneressman 
Bernie  Sisk  long  before  I  was  elected  to 


In  many  parts  of  this  country,  not  only 
Texas  and  the  Southwest  but  In  mv  own 
home  area  of  the  San  Joao.uin  Valley, 
water  can  be  as  valuable  as  oil,  and 
equally  as  scarce.  Throughout  his  con- 
gressional career  Ray  Roberts  has  con- 
sistently and  successfully  fought  for  leg- 
islation authorizing  public  works  proj- 
ects which  have  brought  the  benefits  of 
increased  water  supply  and  productivi- 
ty to  millions  of  Americans.  Ray  Roberts 
understands  the  value  of  water  and  his 
record  of  achievement  will  continue  to 
be  a  boon  to  agriculture,  industrv.  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  Americans  now 
and  m  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Ray  Rob- 
erts on  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
and  thanks  for  his  longstanding  int?rest. 
his  care,  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  • 

•  Mr.  NOV/AK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  for  me  to  loln  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  outstanding  col- 
leacues.  Ray  Roberts. 

R^Y  has  been  an  uivaluaMe  member  of 
this  body  and  will  be  .sorelv  missed  when 
we  convene  in  January  to  begin  a  new 
Congress  His  leadership  abilities  have 
come  forward  both  as  chiirman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  had  the  prlvilcRp  of  serving  with 
Ray  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  as  n  member  of  its  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  I  had  the  fine  experience 
and  firsthand  knowledcc  of  his  effective 
leadershio  His  expertise  In  the  area  of 
water  resources  was  a  gi-'dins  source  in 
developing  sound  and  effective  legisla- 
tion. 

In  say'ng  farewell  to  Ray  I  extend  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  h's  able  work  and 
best  wl.ihps  for  his  continued  success  and 
happiness  • 

•  Mr.  CORRADA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
alonK  with  mv  feilir.-  colleagues  to  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  my  good 
friend  Ray  Roberts  Ray  has  been  an  ac- 
t've  and  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  over  20 
years,  and  for  hts  af-co  n'^lishments  he 
will  be  warmly  remembered 

As  the  Representative  of  P"°rto  Rico 
in  Congress,  I  deeply  regr^^*  Mr  Roberts' 
decision  to  retire  The  r'>ntl<»man  from 
Texas  has  been  a  good  friend  of  ours 


through  his  many  yearo  in  service  and 
has  .shown  great  sensit'\'ity  in  under- 
standing the  peculiar  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  but  not  as  much,  I  am  sure. 
as  he  will  be  mi.ssed  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  on  whose  behalf 
he  has  labored  for  so  many  years,  I  am 
sure  they  will  never  forget  him. 

We  will  all  feel  the  loss  of  this  out- 
standin;?  man.  but  we  al!  know  that  he 
will  continue  maintaining  in  the  future 
the  role  of  public  leader.-hip  that  has  so 
distinguished  h'm  in  the  past  Because  of 
h's  contributions  to  a  better  America,  he 
certainly  will  always  be  m  a.sset  in  his 
future  endeavors  to  our  Nation  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  • 

•  Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  loin  mv  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Ray  Roberts,  a  good  friend 
over  the  years  and  a  conscientious  leg- 
islator. Elected  in  1962  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  fill  the  shoes  of  our  distinguished 
Soeakcr.  "Mr  Sam."  Ray  has  been  re- 
turned continuously  since  and  has  served 
the  Fourth  District  of  Texas  diligently 
and  well. 

Himself  a  veteran  of  both  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Ray 
IS  best  known  for  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
where  he  has  performed  the  difficult  job 
of  serving  the  tradit'oml  veterans'  inter- 
ests within  the  budget  limitations  of  to- 
dav's  economy. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  Ray  as 
a  congressional  colleague  and  a  friend: 
Audrey  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
h'"  retir"m''nt  vears* 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Sneaker,  I  would 
I'ke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
our  retiring  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ray  Roberts  of  Texas  Mr  Roperts  has 
had  a  Ion?  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
presence  \'lll  be  sorely  missed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr  Robe''TS  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
renovat'on  and  modern'zation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
services  and  facilities  To  this  end,  he 
sponsored  the  VA  health  care  personnel 
.scholarship  program  which  will  train 
thousands  of  doctors  and  nurses  for  VA 
medical  service  In  honor  of  his  work 
for  this  program,  the  VA  has  very  ap- 
propriatelv  recommended  that  the 
.scholarsh*n  be  named  "The  Ray  Roberts 
Scholarship  Program" 

The  House  will  also  miss  Mr  Roberts' 
labors  to  preserve  our  natural  resources. 
As  a  result  of  his  dedication  and  dili- 
gence, the  House  and  Senate  were  ab'e  to 
work  out  a  comnromise  on  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977  which  he  authored. 
This  landmark  legislation  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  cleaning  and  safeguard- 
ing of  our  waterwavs, 

I  am  certam  thnt  R«v  Roberts  will 
continue  to  serve  the  public  and  v.  ill  have 
another  dist-neuished  career  when  he 
leaves  the  Congress  I  know  that  I  join 
my  colleaeues  and  his  con.stituents  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  Di.strict  of 
Texas  in  thankine  Ray  Roberts  for  his 
fine  service  to  our  Nation  • 

•  Mr.   JONES   of   North    Ci^roUna.   Mr 
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Speaker,  personally  I  am  going  to  miss 
Ray  Roberts.  Due  to  tiic  geOoTapiiy  of 
my  district  which  contums  some  260 
miles  of  coastline  and  multiple  water 
problems,  I  have  frequently  had  to  go  to 
Chairman  Robekts  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee,  On  all  occasions  I 
received  a  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  oi  the  problems  at  hand. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  nCiid  for  me  to  say 
that  I  '.viU  miss  him,  for  I  believe  the 
above  stiitement  veriflec  that  fact. 

Above  and  beyond  all  the  congres- 
sional relationships,  I  considered  him  a 
personal  friend  and  feel  confident  that 
jie  considers  me  the  same.  I  wish  for  him 
many,  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness m  his  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  remarks  to  those  already  of- 
fered in  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Democrat  from  Texas,  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Ray  RoBEnTS. 

Ray  has  been  a  strong  and  vibrant 
force  in  the  House  since  his  appointment 
in  1961  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
death  of  then  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Raj  bum. 

A  t.*iree-term  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Aflairs  Committee,  Ray  has  pro- 
vided the  leadership  needed  to  shape  leg- 
islation to  imi^rove  veterans'  hospitals 
and  programs.  As  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Publie 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
ho  authored  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1977.  considered  by  many  a  landmark  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  conservation. 

Rav  is  a  responsible  legislator  and  a 
dedicated  Congres.sman,  I  am  proud  to 
liave  served  with  him  these  many  years.* 

•  Mr,  RAH.^LL.  Mr,  Speaker,  many  ol 
us  come  to  this  House  free  from  the 
s.'iadow  of  our  predecessor.  Our  slat?  is 
clcEP.  and  we  are  able  to  do  what  we 
feel  :s  right  for  our  district  and  our  Na- 
tion based  on  our  own  in.^tincts.  Others 
follow  a  Memoer  whose  shadow  is  so  im- 
posinc,  they  are  sometimes  swept  away 
by  trying  to  overcome  that  shadow.  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  man  we  honor  today,  no 
on?  would  have  faulted  him  had  he 
failcc.  for  ho  replaced  in  the  Hous?,  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Texas,  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn. 

But    that    did    not    happen    to    Ray 

ROBFRTS. 

From  the  day  he  was  elected.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1962.  Rav  Roberts  set  out  to  be 
his  own  man,  not  by  following  in  Sam 
Raybum's  fontsteps,  but  by  following 
Sam  Ruyburn's  lead.  R-.y  Roberts  did 
^0  with  great  success. 

For  18  years.  Ray  Roberts  has  built  a 
career  of  which  he  can  be  nroud.  A  ca- 
reer built  on  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
concern  for  tho.se  who  elected  him. 

As  cliairman  of  th"  House  Veterans' 
Committee,  ho  has  been  a  firm  supporter 
of  th"se  who  have  given  their  lives  so 
that  the  rest  of  u;  may  remain  free.  He 
followed  the  words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
that  were: 

A  man  who  Is  pood  enouph  to  slied  his 
blood  for  his  country  Is  good  enouch  to  be 
given  a  .square  deal  afterwards.  More  than 
t>at  no  man  Is  entitled  to.  and  less  than 
that  no  man  rhall  have. 

The  programs  that  have  com''  out  of 
the    Veterans'    Committee    under    Bay 


Roberts'  Icadcrali.p  are  sub-trtr.i  u  t-  ar.ri 
useful.  He  has  seen  to  it  that  our  Nwtioii  s 
veterans  are  taken  care  of. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  Public  Works,  he  hat 
fostered  major  water  projects  for  the 
:afety  and  betterm.nt  of  many  regions 
Oi  th  s  country.  His  as-istance  to  me  with 
regard  to  flood  protection  programs  for 
th?  Tug  Valley  in  my  congicssional  dis- 
trict, is  just  one  of  the  examples  of 
where  Ray  Rolerts  has  served  the  will 
of  the  people. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  and  after  18 
year.i,  Rav  Ro:epts  has  left  a  shadow 
f-r  his  successor. 

Thase  of  us  who  will  be  part  of  the 
97th  CongrCoS  however,  must  deal  with 
the  reality  of  working  without  Ray 
Ro'ERTS.  He  is  p.  man  we  have  been  able 
to  call  upon,  h?  is  a  man  w:th  whom  we 
have  all  worked,  and  he  is  a  man  we  have 
all  called  a  friend. 

We  wish  him  and  his  family  well  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  I  for  one.  hope 
tnat  he  will  still  share  v.  ifh  us  the  leader- 
ship Qualities  he  has  shown  over  the  last 
18  vrar"  • 

•  Mr.  GUYER  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Chinese 
uttered  these  simple  truths: 

Wherever  you  ro,  employ  all  your  heart. 
Tlie  pleasure  of  doing  pood  is  the  only  one 
which  will  never  wear  out. 

In  that  spirit.  Congressman  Kay 
Roberts  magnified  h-s  ofTicp  Bringing 
the  fine  traditions  of  Texas  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  Ray-  brought  into  concert, 
the  best  of  a  great  State,  infused  into 
the  best  of  a  great  country. 

As  member,  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs.  Ray  en- 
graved his  hallmark  on  legislation  that 
ga\e  orch.ds  of  benefits  and  roses  of  rec- 
ognition to  those  who  served  America  in 
the  military. 

Rav  Robehts  was  and  still  is.  the 
champion  of  the  veteran,  his  family,  and 
for  those  who  ,3aid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice—remembrance and  care  lor  their 
survivors. 

Ray  shared  their  concerns,  anci  knew 
the  depth  of  their  service,  as  well  as  the 
angui.sh  of  their  despair.  He  understood 
the  meaning  of  an  empty  sleeve,  a  miss- 
ing leg,  eyes  eternally  closed,  and  the  bit- 
ter loneliness  of  a  man  laying  on  a  cot 
in  a  veterans  hospital. 

Ray  was  the  man  veterans  and  veter- 
ans organizations  looked  to  for  leader- 
ship. He  took  the  lead  in  saving  our  vet- 
erans hospitals  from  being  abolished  or 
absorbed  into  the  miasma  of  nameless 
facilities. 

Veterans  and  their  families  knew  their 
letters  were  always  answered,  their 
phone  calls  received,  and  their  pleas  for 
aid.  always  returned  with  action  and 
promptitude.  These  people  knew  they 
had  a  real  man  in  their  comer. 

Congress  is  not  always  a  happy  serv- 
ice arena.  Responsibility  has  its  price, 
and  leadership  has  its  loneliness. 

But  Ray  Roberts  transcended  these 
penalties.  He  turned  liuman  needs  into 
oppo'tunities  to  serve.  He  believed  that 
people  were  worth  loving.  America  worth 
saving,  and  God  worth  trusting 

Ray  stood  tall  when  he  came  to  Cor.- 
gress.  He  stands  even  taller  as  he  leaves 
it.  Tall  in  service.  Tall  m  sacrifice.  Tall 


in  compassion.  Tall  in  believing  May  his 
to.Tiorrows  be  blessed  by  the  majesty  of 
his  yesterdays.  Ray  Roberts — Ameri- 
can.* 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  96th  Cony:ress,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  salute  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Ray 
Roberts,  who  is  concluding  his  last  term 
as  Representative  from  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  All  of  us 
here  in  Congress,  and  people  everywhere 
who  know  of  his  public  service,  will  al- 
ways be  mindful  of  his  dedication  to  this 
country  and  his  outstanding  leadership. 
Since  my  coming  to  the  House  in  1973. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  Ray 
Roberts  both  on  the  Co.iimittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  My 
most  intimate  work  with  him  has  been 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
where  he  has  served  for  more  than  18 
years  and  wnere  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  since  1975.  In  that 
period  of  time,  he  has  initiated  and 
helped  to  steer  through  Congress  numer- 
ous pieces  of  legislation  vital  to  our  vet- 
erans, their  survivors  and  dependents. 
And  thanks  to  the  evenhanded  leadership 
of  Ray  Roberts,  these  measures  have 
always  represented  thouglitful  and  re- 
sponsible legislation  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues wholeheartedly  have  supported. 

If  any  one  piece  of  legislation  of  recent 
date  typifies  the  lasting  contribution 
which  Ray  Roberts  has  made  m  the  in- 
terest of  our  veterans.  I  would  point  to 
the  action  v\hich  he  took  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980. 
As  soon  as  the  veto  was  announced,  he 
in  his  quiet  but  determined  way  managed 
to  bring  about  the  override  of  the  veto 
on  a  vote  of  401  to  5  in  this  body,  fol- 
lowed by  an  85  to  0  vote  in  the  Senate, 

I  do  not  know  when  I  may  be  privileged 
to  serve  again  with  such  an  able  and 
dedicated  legislator  as  Ray  Roberts,  I 
wish  he  would  be  back  with  us  next  year- 
My  best  wishes  go  with  him  • 

•  Mr,  BONER  of  Tennes>ee.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I.  too.  would  like  to  jom  my  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  Ray  Roberts.  As  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  had  the  privilege  to  witness  first- 
hand his  strong  leadership  and  direction. 
But  also  under  that  direction  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  several  important 
lessons.  First,  and  most  imi^ortant.  would 
be  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  veterans.  No  one  in  re- 
cent times  in  Coneres';  has  chamoioned 
the  veterans  cause  more  effectively  than 
Ray  Roberts. 

Second.  I  have  seen  by  example  an 
effective  and  efficient  legislator  working 
in  an  honest,  straightforward  manner  to 
achieve  those  goals,  I  am  grateful  for 
tiic  opportunity  he  gave  me.  even  in  my 
first  years  in  Congress,  to  participate 
fully  in  the  decisionmaking  process 

Third.  I  have  learned  from  Ray  Rob- 
EHTS  that  good  government  does  not  al- 
wa.v.s  have  to  be  expensne  government. 
He  has  consistently  called  for  increased 
spending  where  there  was  a  true  and 
!-enu!ne  need,  but  he  has  been  a  power- 
lul  foe  of  waste  and  abuse  in  budgets 
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we  oversee.  We  will  continue  to  follow 
his  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  only  member  or 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  tha-iks  and 
the  appixcialion  ol  all  lennessee  vet- 
erans for  K\Y  Uo3EnTs'  Ion;:  and  dis- 
tmguished  career  in  this  House.  He  has 
been  a  powerful  friend  and  true  ally. 
We  Will  miss  him  • 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Ray 
Roberts  who  is  not  only  a  colleague,  but 
inv  personal  friend.  Ray  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress  and  it  is  with 
Kreat  sorrow  that  we  will  see  him  go. 

Ray.  who  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
on  January  30.  1962.  to  fill  the  congres- 
sional vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Speaker  Rayburn.  has  since  then  served 
both  faithfully  and  continuously  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas. 

I  have  had  not  only  the  honor,  but  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Congressman 
Roberts  on  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  of  which  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee. Ray  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
in?  proponents  of  development  and  con- 
servation of  America's  water  resources. 
He  authored  the  1977  Clean  Water  Act 
which  was  heralded  as  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  Being  on  the  same  Hou.se 
committee  with  Ray.  I  have  seen  how 
masterfully  he  handles  legislative  mat- 
ters, for  which  he  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Congressman  Roberts  also  serves  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  where  he  played  a 
major  role  in  shapin'j  effective  leKislation 
to  improve  and  upgrade  veterans"  hospi- 
tals and  programs. 

The  House  will  sorelv  miss  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts,  and  I  will  per.-onally 
feel  the  loss  of  a  close  friend  and  ally. 
As  he  stands,  a  man  among  men.  I  am 
confident  that  Ray  Roberts  will  take 
his  enthusiasm  and  brieht  energies  with 
him  in  whatever  endeavor  he  chooses  in 
the  future  • 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  lives  of  milhons  of  veterans  through- 
out our  Nation  are  better  l)ecau.se  of  the 
dedication  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Ray  Roberts. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Ray  fought  to  in- 
sure adequate  benefits  for  all  veterans. 

In  1975,  the  first  year  of  his  chair- 
manship, the  Veterans'  .Administration 
was  closing  VA  ho.spitals  because  of  the. 
lack  of  nurses.  Responding  to  this  prob- 
lem. Ray  fought  for  legislation  guar- 
anteeing improved  pay.  and  scholarsh'p 
opportunities  to  physicians  and  nurses. 
As  author  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  Ray  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers to  not  only  recognize  the  problems 
of  the  faltering  VA  pension  program  but 
correct  them.  All  qualified  veterans  are 
guaranteed  pensions  which  are  auto- 
matically indexed  for  inflation  Veterans 
on  services  connected  disabllitv  pensions 
can  thank  Ray  for  insuring  that  their 
pensions  also  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

I>urlng   his   chairmanship.   Ray   pro- 


vided more  fu::ds  lor  itie  ho.-puai  ton- 
strucuo.i  program  to  replace  deteriorat- 
ing veterans  hospitals  than  any  other 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  chairman 
in  history. 

Ray  has  always  been  careful  with  the 
taxpayers  money  In  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  save  $130 
million  by  collectmg  overpayments  to 
veterans. 

One  of  Ray's  greatest  achievements, 
however,  is  that  he  improved  veterans 
programs  while  always  keeping  within 
the  targets  of  the  Budget  Act. 

All  Americans,  especially  the  people 
of  Texas'  Fourth  District,  will  miss  the 
leadership  that  Ray  Roberts  provided 
in  this  Chamber. 

Best  wishes  to  Ray,  and  his  gracious 
wife.  Elizabeth.  He  will  miss  them  both.» 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Spe-aker.  amoiiK  the 
m:my  of  our  coUeaKues  who  are  leaving 
the  Hill  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress 
IS  Ray  Ropfrts.  who  has  represented  the 
Four:h  District  of  the  State  of  Texas  lor 
18  years. 

Ray  Roberts  has  been  an  effective 
Member  of  this  body,  a  h;'rd  working 
Member,  for  Texas  and  the  Nation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Co::i- 
inittee  he  has  helped  .shape  legislation 
that  directly  affects  some  millions  ol 
American  families.  His  work  with  water 
development  has  served  the  West  well 
through  his  chairman.ship  of  the  Water 
Resources  SulKommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee 

Although  we  have  served  across  the 
aisle  from  each  ether  during  his  ne.irly 
two  decades  in  Congress,  and  we  have 
disagreed  on  some  issues.  I  respect  Ray 
for  his  dedication  and  integrity. 

He  has  contributed  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  House,  and  I  join 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  a  most 
happy,  long,  and  fulfilling  retirement.© 

•  Mr.  FARY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  great  privilege  to  have  .served  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee With  the  dist.nguished  gentleman 
from  Te.\as.  Ray  Roberts.  His  retire- 
ment will  deprive  us  of  an  outstandiiig 
legislative  leader  in  both  Public  Works 
and  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
h'ln  leave  but  glad  to  know  that  he  will 
finally  have  time  to  enjoy  the  leisure  he 
has  forgone  for  so  long. 

This  House  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  the  record  of  achievement  .set 
by  Ray  Roberts  in  guaranteeing  the 
(iUality  and  .soundness  of  our  Nation's 
water  supply.  All  Americans  who  drink 
water,  eat  our  agricultural  products  or 
enioy  water  recreation  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  this  man  thou'^h  I  am  sure 
few  realize  it  Chicago,  which  his  t^reatly 
benefited  from  water  treatment  pro- 
grams, thanks  him. 

Veterans  who  often  take  for  granteti 
the  benefits  that  come  to  them  after 
their  military  service  should  thank  their 
lucky  stars  that  such  a  hard  working? 
fitrhter  should  have  been  so  interested  in 
the  continued  health  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. 

In  closn-?.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  Mr  Roberts  for  his  valuable  com- 
rade.sh'p  over  these  past  few  years.  He 
has  always  been  a  great  help  to  me  and 
I  will  miss  him  greatly.  It  has  been  a 


great  honor  to  know  him  and  serve  with 
him.  1  wisii  h.ni  the  best  of  luck  • 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  S;)eaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  to  honor  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  Ray  Roberts,  wlio  has  decided 
afier  a  long  and  productive  career  of 
Ijublic  service  to  retire. 

It  would  take  far  longer  than  the  time 
allotted  u.s  to  fully  catalog  the  distin- 
guished career  of  this  truly  remarkable 
man.  We  all  know  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  order,  totally  dedicated  to 
this  House  and  committed  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Ray  Roberts  is  respect- 
ed, admired,  and  appreciated  by  every- 
one who  has  tome  into  contact  with 
him.  He  listens  to  his  colleagues,  helps 
us  on  critical  matters  affecting  our  con- 
stituencies that  involve  the  iunsdiction 
of  his  committees,  and  at  all  times  i-s 
courteous  and  patient. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  Fourth 
District  of  Tex  IS.  which  Ray  Roberts  .so 
ably  represents,  is  contiguous  with  the 
first  district,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  When  Ray  was  fir.st  elected 
almost  19  years  ago.  it  wa.s  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  was  Irom  Bonham.  Tex.,  which  at 
the  time  was  in  the  fourth  district.  Sev- 
eral years  back  Bonham  becmie  i:art  of 
the  first  district,  so  I  like  to  think  that 
both  Ray  and  myself  can  share  the  Sam 
Rayburn  legacy. 

Nevertheless.  I  cannot  claim  an  honor 
of  singular  importance  which  accrues  to 
Ray  Roberts  and  that  is  the  fact  thri 
he  a.is  on  the  staff  of  Speaker  Rayburn. 
Actually.  Ray  was  on  the  S;)eaker's 
staff  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II.  He  resignec  and  entered 
tho  U  S.  Navy,  where  he  achieved  an 
outstanding  record  of  herc^^m  and  val- 
or. He  was  awarded  .seven  battle  stars. 
During  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cni?..  when 
the  Japnnese  sank  one  ol  our  carriers, 
the  Hornet.  Ray  Roberts  saw  one  of  on 
injured  men  drowning  and  at  t;rcat  per- 
sonal risk,  dove  overboard  and  saved 
him. 

It  is  this  humanitarianism  and  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others  that  hiis 
characterized  Ray  Roberts'  entire  ca- 
reer As  ch  Tirm.an  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Ray  RooEnrs  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  remind 
the  American  people  of  the  obligation 
and  thanks  we  owe  the  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans, young  men  and  women  too  often 
ignored  due  to  the  frustration  and  bit- 
terness that  many  Americans  feel  to- 
ward that  war.  AH  veterans  have  bene- 
fitted from  his  concern  and  dedication, 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
.'crve  under  his  leadership  as  a  mcml)er 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

R'Ys  district  embraces  the  Red  River 
Vallev,  and  no  person  who  ever  served  in 
th  s  bodv  knows  and  understands  the 
problems  this  Nation  faces  with  adequate 
water  .supplv  than  him  As  chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Committee  his 
fores'ght  and  .strong  conviction  have 
alerted  the  Nation  to  an  impending 
water  cr-sis,  which  could  dwarf  present 
energy  shortages  as  a  national  calamity. 
Some  shortsighted,  uninformed  groups 
have  even  had  the  gall  to  accase  him  of 
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being  against  the  environment.  This  is 
rubbish  pure  and  simple.  What  he  has 
done  with  great  success  is  to  help  all 
regions  of  this  country  develop  water  re- 
sources for  farming,  flood  control,  mu- 
nicipal water  stipply.  energy  stimulus, 
and  recreation.  He  deserves  our  thanks 
and  heartfelt  appreciation. 

Ray  Roberts  is  a  giant  of  a  man.  He 
is  courtly,  unassuming,  a  man  of  ethic. 
He  loves  tnis  wonderful  country-  of  ours 
with  a  patriotic  fervor  unmatched  He 
is  the  kind  of  man  that  makes  Texas 
stand  tall  and  make.s  me  proud  to  be  a 
fellow  Texan.  He  has  touched  all  our 
lives  in  a  po.^^itive.  constructive  way.  and 
it  Ls  goinp  to  be  particularly  difficult  for 
me  to  leturn  iiere  in  January  knowing 
that  he  will  not  be  joiniiig  us  for  the 
97th  Convircss.  But  I  take  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  watching,  indeed, 
coaching  from  the  sidelines.  And,  Ray 
Roberts  is  quite  a  coach.» 
•  Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  mv  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  tc  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Ray  Robekts,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  work  closely  with  Ray  dur- 
ing my  16  years  in  this  Hou.se.  By  per- 
sonal observation.  I  knov.'  him  to  be  an 
effective  legislator,  an  inspiring  leader 
and  one  who  is  totally  dedicated  in  his 
representation,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  but  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Ray  has  'he  enviable  reputation  of  be- 
irg  the  Congres.=man  of  the  30  million 
\eteran.':  of  this  Nation.  During  his  18 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  since  1975.  he  has  fought 
haid  and  long  to  insure  that  the  vet- 
erans were  provided  with  the  finest 
;.aedical  care  available  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital system.  That  system  is  now  the 
largest  health  care  delivery  system  in 
the  western  world. 

He  ha'=  worked  diligently  also  to  in- 
sure that  compensation  paid  to  those 
veterans  wiio  have  .sufiered  wounds  or 
otlier  disabilities  while'  serving  their 
?jintry  continued  to  be  adequate  and 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  during  this 
era  of  high  inflation  and  e"onomic 
instability. 

Perhaps  the  hallmark  of  his  distin- 
sruished  service  is  Public  Law  96-22,  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  Vietnam  veterans 
importrnt  new  health  services  such  as 
readjustment  coun.seling.  preventive 
health  care  and  an  expanded  treatment 
and  rehabiiilation  program  for  veterans 
suffering  from  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence or  abuse.  Hi.s  success  in  obtaining 
these  well  deserved  benefits  for  young 
\etcrans  of  an  unpopular  war  was  a 
major  signal  that  the  Nation  was  indeed 
grateful  for  their  sacrifices. 

Ray  Roberts  stands  tall,  even  among 
Texans.  He  is  a  combat  Navy  veteran 
who  served  in  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
the:itres  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
aboard  the  aircraft  carri'-r  Hornet  when 
she  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
Battle  of  Coral  Sea.  Ray  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  commander  while  serving 
in  the  Mediterranean   and  subseqently 


became  division  commander  and  flew 
his  personal  flag  over  LST  Division  71. 
The  chairman's  Naval  career  spanned 
the  globe  in  World  War  II  and  earned 
him  through  the  Korean  conflict  as  well. 
He  earned  seven  combat  stars  in  those 
wars  and  retired  as  a  capUin  m  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

He  is  ending  an  illustrious  legislative 
career  with  an  admirable  record  to 
which  he  can  look  with  pride.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  b\  the  people  o.  the  great  State 
of  Texas  and  of  the  Nation,  especially  the 
30  million  veterans  of  this  country. 

As  a  fellow  Navy  captain,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  Chairman 
Roberts  tho  hope  that  the  new  voyage 
upon  which  he  is  about  to  embark  will  be 
bles.sed  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  following 
sea.© 

C  Mr.  McCLOR'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
every  2  year.s  brings  us  a  host  of  retire- 
ments anion;,'  senior  Members  of  Con- 
gress, this  year  seems  especially  notable 
for  the  loss  of  experienced  senior  Mem- 
bers. In  the  forefront  of  these  retirins 
veterans  is  my  Democratic  colleague. 
Ray  Roberts  of  Texas. 

Ray  Roberts  came  to  Congre.ss  only  1 
year  before  I  did.  winning  a  special  elec- 
tion to  replace  that  Texas  and  national 
institution.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  He 
went  on  to  win  his  first  election  to  a  full 
term  in  the  House  in  1962.  the  same  year 
I  first  came  to  Washington. 

I  have  had  ample  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  observe  Ray  Roberts'  splendid 
career  in  the  Hou.se  and  to  witness  the 
growing  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by 
h  s  colleagues,  who  value  his  Texas  sa- 
gacity, as  well  as  his  experience  in  the 
ways  of  Washington. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Co-Timittec.  Ray  Roberts  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  security  of 
tho.se  trave  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  Nation  ir.  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  his  wisdom  has  not  been  Iniited  to 
this  area,  for  his  colleagues  have  grown 
to  value  his  insights  on  the  who'e  array 
of  issues  which  come  to  the  floor  for 
deliberation.  His  wi.se  counsel  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  future© 
©  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Spe£.ker.  I  too  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pav  trib- 
ute to  Rav  Roberts.  His  constituents 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  his  friends  in  the  Congress,  but 
especially  for  the  30  million  veterans  in 
this  country  that  will  sorelv  miss  his 
leadership  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  own  thanks 
and  the  great  appreciation  of  the  vet- 
erans of  tlie  State  ol  Florida  for  the  in- 
terest Ray  Roberts  has  shown  over  the 
years  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  m  maintain- 
ing and  improving  VA  medical  services 
in  particular. 

Florida  has  the  fastest  growing  vet- 
erans population  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  On  the  averape  an  est'mated 
5.000  veterans  per  month,  primarily  older 
veterans,  are  moving  to  the  Sun.shinr 
State  to  spend  their  retirement  years 
The  problems  we  face  in  meeting  their 
health  care  needs  are  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated mirror  image  of  the  problem 


faced  throughout  the  Nation  in  caring 
for  the  enormous  number  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  U  veterans  across  this 
land 

For  the  past  6  years,  the  Hoa.se  Com- 
nittee  on  Veterans'  .'Affairs  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Ray  Roberts  has 
made  a  determined  effort  to  equip  the 
VA  with  the  personnel,  the  construction 
fluids,  and  the  resources  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. He  has  spoken  often  of  the  com- 
mitment we  liave  made  to  the  veterans 
of  this  country-;  a  commitment  which  we 
mu't  meet  in  full.  His  words  have  been 
followed  by  strong  action  to  put  thou- 
ands  of  medical  prolessionals  back  mto 
VA  hospitals  where  they  are  desperate- 
ly needed.  He  has  consistently  called  for 
increases  in  nursing  iiome  and  extended 
care  bed  levels  within  the  VA  medical 
system  and  has  strongly  advocated  that 
the  VA  intensity  Us  efforts  m  geriatric 
care  and  the  continued  .study  of  the  aging 
process.  Current  estimates  snow  tlie 
health  care  reeds  of  the  aging  veteran 
population  will  triple  in  the  next  15  years 
alone. 

Ray  Roberts  has  pointed  the  way  to 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  VA 
liealth  care  service,  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  present,  but  to  meet  that  great 
future  demand  as  well.  I  know  the  vet- 
erans of  Florida,  and  veterans  and  their 
families  throughout  the  United  States, 
are  as  grateful  as  I  am  for  his  insight, 
his  support,  and  his  compassion.  He  will 
be  missed© 

©  Mr.  BRINK!  EY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  personal  pleasure  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  for  the  di.stingushed 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable  R^y 
Roberts.  To  quote  Longfellow; 

Lives  of  great  men — departing  leave  behind 
footprints  on  the  sand  of  tln-,e 

WTien  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
returns  to  his  native  State  at  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress,  the  path  of  leadership 
he  will  have  left  behind  will  be  one  all  of 
us  would  be  wise  to  follow. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  witness  the  gentleman's  leadership 
abilities  firsthand.  He  has  been  most  in- 
strumental in  guiding  and  assuring  pas- 
sage of  several  legislative  initiatives  my 
subcommittee  has  authored  For  his  sup- 
port and  assistance,  I  will  be  forever 
grateful. 

Mr  Speaker,  upon  the  adjournment  of 
this  current  session  of  Congress,  the  V.\ 
hospital  system  and  those  valued  public 
servants  who  provide  medical  care  to 
this  Nation's  veterans  will  have  lost  a 
tried  and  true  ally  m  Ray  Roberts.  The 
number  of  times  he  has  taken  to  the 
Hou.se  floor  to  successfully  defend  the  VA 
budget  against  damaging  restrictions 
should  never  be  forgotten.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Chairman  Roberts'  success 
in  these  efforts  came  because  he  truly 
cares  about  the  VA  hospital  system,  and 
believes  that  it  must  continue  to  provide 
essential  medical  care  to  those  citizen 
soldiers  who  served  their  country  in  times 
of  its  greatest  need 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ray  Roberts  Is  cast  in 
the  same  mold  of  his  predecessors,  former 
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chairmaii  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn 
and  lellow  Texan  Olin  "  i  iger  '  Teague. 
His  work  on  behalf  of  the  deserving  men 
and  women  who  have  served  this  Nation 
in  the  unilorms  of  Uie  armed  services  has 
not  gone  unnoticed.  "The  veterans  orga- 
nizations have  honored  him  on  numerous 
occasions  for  his  steadiast  support  of 
Americas  veterans.  Although  Chairman 
Roberts  will  not  be  here  to  i)ersonally 
guide  the  future  of  veterans'  benefits.  I 
do  hope  he  will  be  free  with  his  counsel 
and  advice.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  wish  you 
the  best  in  your  future  endeavors  and 
hope  that  you  will  visit  us  from  time  to 
time. 

In  the  meantime,  may  we  follow  your 
good  example. 

I  conclude,  also,  with  Longfellow  in 
suggesting  Ray  Roberts  example  which 
conunends  itself  to  us; 

Go  forth  and  meet  the  shadowy  future 
without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Ray  is,  indeed,  a  man's  man.  One  who 
dares  the  briney  deeps  as  he  does,  is  both 
a  skillful  sailor,  and  is  a  man  in  close 
communion  with  nature  and  with  his 
maker.  It  is  with  admiration  for  those 
deep-down  qualities  of  his  that  we  say 
farewell.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  of  my  good  friend  Ray 
Roberts  is  not  only  a  less  for  the  Fourth 
District  of  Texas  and  to  Congress,  but 
also  to  millions  of  veterans  around  the 
country.  I  know  of  no  individual  who 
has  been  a  more  stalwart  backer  of  the 
needs  of  the  veteran.  Within  the  la.«t 
few  months.  Ray  has  play?d  a  key  role 
in  the  passage  of  lepislation  to  provide 
long  overdue  salary  Increases  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  doctors  and  den- 
tists. His  leadership  was  crucial  in  the 
establishment  of  a  s"holarship  program 
for  Veterans'  Administration  health 
care  professionals— a  .scholarship  that 
is  fittingly  named  the  Ray  Roberts 
scholarship. 

Pay's  many  talents  have  not  been  en- 
tirely focused  on  his  imoortant  past- 
tion  as  chairman  of  th*"  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  He  also  was  a  m:iioT 
architect  of  the  passase  of  the  land- 
mark Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  .^f  wh'ch  I 
am  a  member.  He  ha-:  tiu-ht  manv  of  us 
the  importance  of  plannlnsi  for  future 
water  re-^ource  neer^s  across  the  N'at'on. 
He  has  been  esnecially  hplnful  to  me  In 
providing  assistance  W'th  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  for  thr-  much-needed 
replacement  of  locks  and  dam  26  at 
Alton,  ni. 

It  ha<;  been  a  nrtvileee  to  serve  with 
Ray  for  th^sc  'ast  4  vears  • 
•  Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Sneaker,  it  Is  with  a 
particular  sadness  that  I  rerocni^e  the 
departure  from  this  Hou.-^e  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  96th  ConRre'^s  of  my  pood 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague!  Ray 
RoBFRTs  of  Texas. 

Ray  Roberts  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1962  to  take  ud  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  prentest  Members  this 
Congress  has  ever  produced,  Sam  Ray- 
bum  of  Texas. 


Ray  Roberts  had  prepared  himself 
well  to  liU  the  giant  shoes  of  Speaker 
Sum.  having  worked  on  his  slafT  during 
Mr.  Rayburn's  speakership. 

Ray  R03ERTS  further  prepared  for  his 
congressional  responsibihties  by  serving 
in  the  Texas  State  Senate  from  1955  un- 
til 1962,  where  he  developed  a  deep  re- 
spect tor  the  values  and  the  needs  of  the 
constituents  he  would  later  represent  m 
this  House. 

Even  with  that  preparation,  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  anyone  to  accept  that 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Texas  could  e\  er  be  satisfied  with  anyone 
who  followed  the  legend  they  had  previ- 
ously sent  to  Congress. 

The  constituents  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  however,  certified  their 
satisfaction  with  Ray  Roberts  in  nine 
separate  successive  elections. 

Not  only  has  Ray  Roberts  been  an 
articulate  advocate  for  his  constituents. 
Lut  he  has  through  hard  and  effective 
work  ri.sen  to  a  position  of  leadership  and 
respon.vibihty  m  Congress,  thus  creating 
and  leaving  a  legend  of  his  own  for  his 
succe.ssors  to  follow. 

As  cha.rman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  Ray  Roberts  has 
demonstrated  a  unique  concern  for  the 
problems  of  those  who  have  served  their 
Nation  in  uniform  and  an  itxsistence  that 
their  needs  be  met  by  a  grateful  Nation. 
Ray  Roberts  has  been  a  valuable  and 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House  and 
his  service  will  be  remembered  and 
missed  by  those  who  .served  with  him  • 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  Hon.  Ray  Roberts,  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Afiairs  Commit- 
tee, who  IS  retiruig  at  the  close  of  the 
96th  Congress.  It  has  been  a  truly 
rewardini;  personal  expericn -e  for  me  to 
have  known  him  as  a  colleague  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  served  with  him  during 
the  16  years  I  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Rcpre.sentatives. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Ray  on  leg  slation  to 
irovidc  VA  hospital  and  medical  benefits 
to  American  citizens  who  had  served 
With  the  ar.-ned  forces  of  Poland  during 
World  War  I  or  II.  Chairman  Robehts' 
leadership  in  the  passage  ol  th;s  legis- 
lation, and  its  subsequent  enactment  into 
law.  was  without  parallel  in  excellence 
and  dedication.  Indeed,  the  legislation 
w  ould  not  have  become  law  if  it  were  not 
for  the  chairman's  efforts,  and  he  will 
always  be  remembered  by  tlio^e  freedom 
lighters  who  fought  so  valiantly  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Ray  Roberts  has  given  13  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Texas,  and  has  co.npiltd  an  out  .land  ns 
record  dur  ng  his  distinguished  career 
His  diligent  efTorts  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Re>^ources  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  have  been  bo'h  fruit- 
ful and  benefic  al  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and.  indeed,  these  successful  ef- 
forts have  made  America  a  more  pros- 
perous and  productive  countrv* 

Few  men  hove  given  more  of  them- 
..elves  to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more    compassionate   understanding   of 


human  problems  than  has  Ray  Robprts 
As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  he  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  implement  mean- 
ingful .solutions  and  effective  action  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans  caught  in 
the  maze  ol  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Ray  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  both  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  extend  to  Ray  Roberts  my  best 
w.shes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment • 

•  .Mr  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  <Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
for  being  .so  thoughtful  and  taking  this 
special  order  to  honor  the  Honorable 
Ray  Roberts  who  is  retiring  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  18  years 
of  service. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Texas  Is  losing 
an  exceptional  leader  with  Ray's  retire- 
ment Mr  Speaker,  this  loss  is  shared  by 
the  Concress  and  Americans  across  this 
great  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  a  committee  with 
Ray  Roberts  However,  through  our  col- 
la^orn'Ton  on  legislative  matter?,  I 
gained  a  lot  of  respect  for  him  In  fact. 
we  have  become  good  friends.  I  would 
like  to  note  here  that  this  resrect  and 
admiration  is  shared  by  the  people  of 
Cleveland  Ray  Robepts  has  been  a  creat 
help  to  Cleveland  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  again  publicly  for  that  sup- 
port. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  thought  about  Ray's 
tenure  on  Capitol  Hill  in  prepara*ion  for 
this  special  order  my  mind  kept  g'^lng 
back  to  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas. 
My  friend  Ray  Robert's  legislative  skills 
and  achievement";  are  steeped  in  the 
tradition  of  excellence  of  the  late  rreat 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  who  was  the  rer- 
'•esentat'vc  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Texas  until  his  death  in  1962  After  7 
years  of  service  in  the  Texas  State  S?n- 
ate.  Ray  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  that,  distin- 
cu'shed  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  will  arree 
that  Ray  has  lived  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  and  his  colleagues 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  strong  leader 
and  outstanding  lepislator  from  that 
district. 

At  this  juncture.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  i":  appropr'ate  to  review  briefly  some 
of  Rays  outstandim  legislative  achieve- 
ments My  Kood  friend  probably  is  most 
noted  for  hs  role  on  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  which  he  nov  serves 
as  chairman.  During  his  tenure  on  the 
committee.  Ray  has  played  a  major  role 
in  shaping  effective  and  innovative 
legislation  to  improve  veterans  hospitals 
and  programs. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  o'  the  Wafer 
Resource  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportat'on  Committee. 
Ray  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  which  is 
widely  heralded  as  landmark  legislation 
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Mr  Speaker  IUy  Roberts  has  been 
an  outstanding  statesman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  proud  of  him. 
The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  in 
Texas  are  proud  of  him.  I  know  that  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  would  have 
been  proud  of  him.  On  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area.  I  thank  Ray  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  Congress  and  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  the  future.* 

c  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  this  Congress,  we  will  be  losing 
one  of  our  most  able  Members  and  capa- 
ble legislators,  the  Honorable  Ray  Rob- 
erts of  Texas.  I  know  of  no  individual 
more  dedicated  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
have  come  to  know  and  work  with  him. 

It  has  been  mv  pleasure  to  .scr\e  with 
Ray  Roberts  on  two  committees.  We  all 
know  that  he  has  made  sicnificant  con- 
tributions, both  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

During  this  Congress.  I  was  honored 
to  be  elected  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training  and 
Employment  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  In  that  capacity.  I  worked 
closely  with  Chairman  Roberts.  He  has 
been  a  most  capable  chairman,  giving 
consideration  to  each  member's  views.  He 
has  been  a  fair,  compassionate,  and  most 
effective  leader.  His  mastery  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  and  the  application  of 
the  rules  under  which  we  work,  have 
helped  to  establish  liis  reputation  as  the 
veterans'  spokesman  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Ray  Roberts  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  a 
period  when  both  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  the  rules  under  which  we 
operate  had  recently  chan';ed.  The  leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
changed  the  committee  system,  which 
together  with  the  Budget  Act  diluted  the 
ix)wer  enjoyed  by  previous  chairmen  of 
standing  committees. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes.  Ray 
Roberts  has  been  a  chairman  in  the 
tradition  of  his  fellow  Texan,  the  great 
Olin  E.  "Tiger"  Teague.  Mr.  Roberts 
will  leave  a  lecracy  regarding  veterans 
proerams  which  will  be  very  difficult  to 
match.  During  the  relatively  short  period 
of  6  years.  Ray  Roberts  won  a  great 
many  battles  for  this  Nation's  veterans. 
However.  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  count 
any  of  his  legislative  triumphs  as  per- 
sonal victories  His  pleasure.  I  am  sure, 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  people 
he  loves,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
defended  our  country  during  periods  of 
war  and  great  national  peril. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
the  many  outstanding  achievements 
that  will  always  be  identified  with  the 
name  of  Ray  Roberts  m  tiie  year.";  to 
come.  .Mr  Roperts  has  not  hcsitattd  to 
do  battle  witli  the  hrad.s  ol  departnieiUs 
and  agencies  who  have  made  attcmpt^s 
to  take  over  veterans'  programs,  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Biidcrt  and 
the  President  himself,  when  cfTort.^  were 
underway    to   dismantle    the    Veterans' 


.'Xdnr.nistration  or  scatter  veterans'  pro- 
grams throughout  other  departments 
and  agencies. 

Here  in  the  House  we  have  seen  Ray 
Roberts  stand  before  us  urging  support 
of  his  amendments,  which  have  restored 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  veterans'  programs,  which 
would  have  been  drastically  reduced  or 
phased  out  if  the  administration  had 
haa  its  way. 

During  the  6  years  I  have  known  Ray 
Roberts,  he  has  always  been  a  good 
soldier.  In  that  regard,  wiien  our  com- 
mit'ee  received  its  marching  orders  this 
year  from  the  House,  as  provided  in 
the  bud.get  resolution  to  cut  S4C0  mil- 
lon  from  existing  veterans'  programs, 
Ray  Roberts  bit  the  bullet.  I  believe  our 
committee  was  the  first  to  have  gained 
congressional  approval  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings provisions  requested  by  the  recon- 
ciliation in.structions  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  what  Ray  Roberts  has  done 
to  earn  him  the  justifiable  reputation  as 
being  the  veterans'  Ifeader  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  know  that  veterans  and 
their  dependents  will  sorely  mL=s  him. 
The  Hou-e  w.ll  te  the  poorer  without  his 
presence.  I  feel  fortunate  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Ray 
Roberts  during  my  brief  period  in  the 
Congress,  and  know  that  I  will  be  a  bet- 
ter legis'a'or  for  having  known  and 
worked  with  him. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Ray  for 
success  in  -whatever  h  s  endeavors  may 
be  during  his  well  earned  retirement.* 
O  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Ray  Roberts,  a  great  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  ser%'ed  his  constituents, 
the  American  veterans,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Chairman  Roberts  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  in  1962.  succeeding  his  mentor, 
tlie  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  He  has 
served  continuously  since  that  time  and 
has  occupied  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Soon  after  his  election.  Ray  Roberts 
requested  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  where  he  beca.me  a 
champion  for  the  American  veteran.  He 
has  fought  tirelessly  to  assure  that  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  provide  congres- 
sionally  mandated  benefits  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Ray  sen-ed 
with  distinction  in  the  U  S.  Navy  includ- 
ing action  on  D-day  in  Europe  and  on 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Hornet.  While 
he  was  serving  aboard  this  great  ship,  the 
Hornet  was  sunk  in  the  Pacific  Tlieater. 
He  remained  in  the  U  S.  Naval  Re.serves 
after  his  discharge  following  VJ  Day.  As 
a  reservist,  he  was  recalled  for  duty  in 
the  Korean  conflict:  and  alter  returning 
to  civilian  life,  he  ro^e  to  the  rank  of 
cijptain  in  tiie  Reserves. 

For  tlie  past  6  >ears,  Ray  Roeekts  has 
served  as  tlie  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  this  leadei- 


ship  role,  he  has  directed  veterans  legis- 
lation which  has  been  more  beneficial 
and  far-reaching  than  at  any  period 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  He  has 
worked  to  guide  legislation  which  in- 
sures that  the  needs  of  veterans  are  met 
and  has  vehemently  opposed  measures 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  veterans 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Ray  has  al- 
ways placed  the  highest  priority  on  the 
needs  of  the  service-connected  veteran. 
He  has  been  successful  in  gmding  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  wide  range  of  programs  and 
services,  including  the  home  loan  pro- 
gram, construction  of  regional  national 
veterans  cemeteries,  improvement  of  the 
GI  bill  for  Vietnam  veterans,  mainten- 
ance of  a  pension  program  which  brings 
veterans'  incomes  above  the  poverty  level, 
expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  and  the  successful  defense 
of  veterans  preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

Pro'oably  R.^y  Roberts'  greatest  ac- 
complishment has  been  his  leadership 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  VA's 
health  care  deUvery  system  The  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  is.  in  Ray  Roberts 
opinion,  the  greatest  of  all  veterans  ben- 
efits. There  are  those  both  within  and 
without  the  Government  who  would  dis- 
mantale  this  great  program— a  program 
which  has  not  only  served  the  veteran, 
but  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
through  its  research  and  education  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  through  the  direct  de- 
livery of  health  services  Ray  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  in  this  regard,  and 
the  fact  that  it  remains  intact  today  is  a 
tribute  to  these  efforts. 

Recently  he  led  legislation  through 
Congress  which  enhanced  the  pay  for  \  .^ 
doctors  and  nurses.  He  also  auUiored  a 
bill  to  provide  a  scholarship  program  for 
health  professionals  in  return  for  service 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  He  was 
in  the  forefront  of  both  of  these  legis- 
lative efTorts  which  became  Public  Law 
E6-330.  These  proposals  were  fought  hard 
by  the  administration  and  resulted  m  a 
Presidential  veto.  Perhaps  the  climax  of 
his  distingmshed  congressional  career 
came  when  he  led  the  fight  to  override 
this  ill-advised  veto  It  was  the  largest 
vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  his  constituents  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the 
.American  veteran,  will  sorely  miss  the 
leadership  and  legislative  skills  of  Ray 
Roberts.  Mo-5t  of  all,  however.  I  think 
his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  as  weU  as 
this  entire  body  will  miss  this  dynamic 
personality  and  his  abihty  to  'get  the 
:ob  done.'"* 

•  Mr.  KEUSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pr.v.- 
lege  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  anc  col- 
league. Congressman  Ray  Roberts,  who 
is  retiring  at  the  conclusion  of  the  9Sth 
Congress.  In  Ms  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commiittee,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee.  Ray  has  left  his  indelible 
stamp  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Ray  was  first  elected  to  Congress  to 
fill  the  vacancv  created  by  the  death  of 
House    Speaker    Sam    Rayburn.    Those 
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were  mighty  large  shoes  to  fill,  but  Ray 
has  admirably  continued  the  tradition 
of  strong  and  effective  leadership  which 
the  citizens  of  Texas'  Fourth  Con're;- 
sional  District  have  come  to  expect. 

In  his  three  terms  as  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Ray  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  creation  and  passage 
of  important  legislation  to  improve  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  programs.  His 
skilled  leadership  and  dedication  have 
bettered  the  lives  of  millions  of  this  Na- 
tion's deserving  veterans.  In  addition. 
Ray  has  been  an  outstanding  advocate 
for  the  conservation  of  U.S.  water  re- 
sources. His  authorship  of  the  landmark 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  is  one  of  hi^ 
most  substantive  achievements. 

For  almost  two  decades.  Ray  Roberts 
has  been  a  respected,  productive  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  His  retirement  leaves  a 
gap  in  congressional  leadership  and  pro- 
ficiency which  will  bo  hard  to  fill.» 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  sincere  best  wishes  to  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts  on  his  retirement  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  will  long 
be  remembered  and  greatly  missed  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead.  The  tremendous  job 
he  has  done  is  deeply  appreciated  by  all. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  for  the  cause  of  \  eterans  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
I  know  that  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  the  same  without  his 
leadership  The  footprints  he  has  left  will 
be  a  guiding  light  for  all  to  follow 

Even  though  we  are  on  different  sides 
of  the  ai.s'e,  I  have  en'oved  working  with 
Ray,  and  he  has  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion  for  his  hard  work  and  dedication. 

I  extend  my  coneratulitions  to  Ray  on 
his  many  years  of  outstandinu  service 
and  wish  him  the  very  best  that  life  has 
to  offer  in  the  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  18 
years  of  loyal,  dedicated  and  industrious 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Ray  Roberts  has  decided  to  retire  Al- 
though this  is  certainly  a  well-deserved 
retirement.  I  regret  that  the  House  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  leadership  and 
experience  in  the  months  ahead 

The  constituents  of  Ray's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Texa.s  know  all  too 
well  how  effective  he  has  been  since  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  87th  Conriress 
That  effectiveness  never  diminished 

Manv  of  us  however,  will  best  remem- 
ber Ray  for  his  exemplary  leadership  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. In  this  cai^acitv.  Ray  cstablishofi 
an  impressive  record  of  accompli.shments 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans  Dis- 
ability, servire-connected  and  other  vet- 
erans' benents  all  hnve  been  dramatical- 
ly improved  under  Ray's  leadership 

In  addition  to  h's  excellent  work  on 
thf  Veterans'  y»ffairs  Committee.  Ray  is 
t'-  be  credited  with  ma<or  achievements 
on  the  Hons?  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
iwrtation  Committee  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  Ray 


Roberts  was  responsible  for  water  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation  which  have 
improved  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
United  States. 

His  legacy  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
benefits  from  the  many  national  water 
projects  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
masterful  legis'.ative  abilities.  His  serv- 
ice in  the  House  will  long  be  remembered. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Ray 
Roberts  well  as  he  prepares  to  retire  from 
the  House  • 

•  Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  a  per- 
sonal fjleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  in  honor- 
ing a  good  friend  and  an  excellent  Con- 
gressman. R^Y  Roberts. 

It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  to 
work  with  RrY  on  the  many  projects  he 
has  helped  to  authorize  in  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Comni'ttee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources. 

I  know  that  R^Y  worked  diligently  to 
make  sure  that  the  projects  which  were 
authorized  were  not  only  beneficial  to 
the  country,  but  also  were  sure  to  return 
more  money  to  our  Nation's  economy 
than  they  cost  to  bu'ld.  These  wise  in- 
vestments in  our  Nation's  future  span 
the  country,  and  are  in  use  today  as 
I'ving  testimonials  to  the  wi.sdom  and 
foresight   which    Ray   Roberts   has. 

R^Y  Roberts  had  some  mighty  big 
shoes  to  fill,  coming  to  Congress  to  fill 
the  seat  of  former  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  After  serv'ng  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Texas  for  19  years  in 
the  House,  with  integrity  kindness  and 
true  human  concern.  I  know  that  his 
constituents  are  proud  of  Ray. 

R^Y  RoBEtTS  is  a  person  who  is  easy 
to  like,  and  one  who  deserves  the  ac- 
colades wh  ch  hf  has  received.  T  will 
miss  him  dearly,  as  he  leaves  the  House, 
but  I  kno'v  th'it  this  country  's  better 
because  R\y  Roberts  has  served  it  well. 
I  wish  Ray  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment • 

•  Mr.  LEE  Mr  Speaker  it  is  my  great 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  niib- 
lic'y  pra'.se  Ray  Roberts  for  h's  selfless 
and  unwavering  support  of  this  Nation's 
veterans.  He  has  done  .so  much  to.  in 
.some  small  way.  pIIow  us  to  thank  the 
brave  men  and  women  who.  throuKh  the 
years,  have  risked  their  lives  to  insure 
that  we  and  our  descendcnts  might  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  greatest  personal  free- 
dom of  any  citizens  in  the  world 

My  experience  as  a  Prst-term  Con- 
gressman has  bren  immeasurably  en- 
riched by  my  pood  fortune  in  serving  on 
the  Veterans'  Affnirs  Committee  under 
th"  dedic  ited  and  except'onal  leadership 
of  R\Y  Roberts  As  a  veteran  myself.  I 
want  to  thank  this  man  for  the  tribute 
he  has  paid  me  and  all  of  my  comrades 
in  arms  through  his  efforts  to  see  that 
we  will  be  cared  for  if  the  dtv  comes  we 
are  in  need,  in  the  same  way  we  sup- 
ported the  American  people  when  their 
need  was  the  greatest. 

Chairman  Roterts  has  been  working 
for  18  years  to  see  that  our  veterans  are 
provided  with  appropriate  medical  cnre. 
the    opportunity    for    a    postsecondary 


education,  and  a  means  of  subsistence 
for  those,  who  through  their  service  to 
this  Nation  or  other  events  beyond  their 
control,  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. All  of  us  owe  our  gratitude  to  Ray 
Roberts,  one  of  the  best  friends  the  vet- 
eran ever  had.  and  we  will  mo.st  certainly 
mi.ss  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  would  welcome  and  hope 
for  R\y's  continued  advice  and  counsel 
as  we  continue  to  carry  on  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  sage  and  able 
leaders  ever  to  serve  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Thank  you.  Ray.  May  life  in  the  years 
ahead  hold  only  the  best  for  you  and 
yours.» 

•  Ms  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  in  praising  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts  for  his  18  years  of  dis- 
t  nguished  service  in  this  House.  Ray 
Rocerts  has  faithfully  and  ably  repre- 
sented the  needs  and  concerns  of  his  con- 
stitutents  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas.  Likewi.se.  Ray  Roberts 
has  served  his  country  with  distinction, 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  In  both  leadership 
roles.  Ray  Roberts  has  been  responsible 
for  landmark  legislation  in  improvinr 
veterans'  hospitals  and  programs  and  in 
protecting  our  lakes  and  rivers  through 
his  authorship  of  the  1977  Clean  Water 
Act. 

I  have  come  to  know  Ray  Roberts  and 
respect  his  experience  and  expertise  in 
working  with  him  on  water  resources  and 
development  legislation  in  the  past  two 
Congres.ses. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  Ray  Roberts' 
tir-^'e  s  efforts  mob'li/-'ng  support  for 
worthwhile  water  projects  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  personal  support 
of  authorizing  legislation  to  fund  much- 
needed  improvements  to  the  harbor  and 
port  facilities  of  mv  own  c  ty  of  Cleve- 
land, nhere  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  are 
tied  directly  to  a  healthy  and  active  port. 
Indeed,  under  R-.y  Roberts'  chairman- 
sh  p  of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
m  ttee.  Congress  has  taken  a  more  re- 
.■^pons'ble  and  effective  role  in  addressing 
the  water  problems  of  th's  country. 

Congress  is  losing  an  accomplished 
Member  whose  many  years  of  service 
liave  resulted  in  imtjortant  national  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  .served  alongside 
Ray  Roberts  for  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. I  wish  him  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous retirement  • 

O  Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  68  years,  or  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  only  two  men  have  repre- 
sented the  Fourth  D  .strirt  of  Texas  The 
first  man.  who  served  from  1913  to  1961. 
was  Sam  Rayburn.  w  ho  was  probablv  the 
single  most  dominant  figure  in  the  House 
in  this  century  The  man  who  has  served 
the  fourth  district  since  Sam  Rayburn 
left  and  who  ha<'  cont'nu-d  tli"  d  str'ct's 
tradition  of  sending  outstanding  legisla- 
tors to  Washington.  *s  Ray  Roberts 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  Water  Resources,  which  Ray 
chairs.  Over  the  past  2  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  formation  of  the 
omnibus  water  resources  bill.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  scope  and  depth  of 
Rays  knowled«e  of  Federal  water  policy. 
It  has  been  said  Ray  has  an  encyclope- 
dic knowledge  of  dams  and  other  water 
prelects  in  his  native  Texas.  After  ob- 
serving firsthand  his  knowledge  of  water 
projects  all  over  the  country.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  would  have  that 
kind  of  knowledge  of  one  State. 

And  as  much  as  Ray  knows  about  water 
projects,  he  knows  even  more  about 
veterans  matters.  Since  1974,  when  he 
became  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Ray  has  been  the 
leading  proponent  of  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  in  the  House.  Every  person 
who  has  worn  a  uniform  in  this  coun- 
try can  count  Ray  Robfrts  as  a  friend. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  mention  is 
relatively  minor  when  compared  to 
Chairman  Roberts'  manv  achievements, 
but  it  has  .special  significance  for  me  and 
the  city  I  represent.  Probably  the  most 
important  legislative  propect  I  undertook 
in  mv  first  term  in  Congress  was  the 
effort  to  win  Federal  funding  for  the 
third  water  tunnel  in  New  York  City. 
Never  before  had  Federal  water  policy 
been  extended  to  include  single-purpo.se 
water  projects  in  urban  areas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  never  before  had  tlie  Water 
Rpsouvcps  Subcomnrt'ee  ever  been  to 
New  York  City.  But  under  Ray  Robert."; 
leadership,  the  House  this  year  passed  a 
bill  that  included  S'25  nvllion  for  con- 
struct'on  and  ma-ntenance  wnrV  on  New- 
York  City's  water  tunnel.  And  that  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  bill  after  the 
subcommittee  traveled  to  New  York  to 
hold  a  hearin?  on  the  subject  and  to  take 
an  elevator  ride  down  some  700  feet  to 
look  at  the  construction  work  that  was 
beinT  done  Throu'?h  it  all.  R\y  was 
tremendously  helpful  and  cooperative, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  efforts. 

Starting  in  January,  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  will  have  a  new  R-'prcsent- 
atve  Its  tbird  s-nce  191:?.  If  the  new 
Member  rises  to  the  same  stature  as 
R\Y  Roberts,  he  will  have  had  a  truly 
extraordinarv  concressional  career  • 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZ.A.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
gUP's  i'lst  briefly  to  summarise:  We 
could  take  days  to  list  the  achievements 
of  Ray  Roberts  as  an  individual,  as  a 
biisinoss'nan.  as  a  nuhlic-soir'ted  c'tiz^n. 
as  a  ntibl'c  .servant,  as  a  ded'cated  serv- 
ant of  tho  r>pon]e  in  wartime  in  the  Naw 
of  the  United  States  contintiine  thTt 
in  the  Reserve  component  and  h's  serv- 
ice here  in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 

His  achie'ements  and  his  dedication 
to  the  peop'e  of  his  d'strict  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Texas  wee  of  the  hiehest 
caliber,  his  service  in  the  military,  where 
he  achieved  command  of  a  naval  vessel 
during  w.irtime — which  is  no  small  ex- 
ploit for  any  sailor — h's  service  to  h's 
countrv  in  the  .serv-ce  of  his  country  in 
the  administrative  field,  beiinnir.g  with 
President  Roo.sevelt  and  .serving  durin?; 
those  times,  and  then  comin"?  to  the 
State  legislature,  then  the  senate,  and 
then  coming  to  the  Congress. 


Oi.e  tiling  tiiat  I  think  .^iiould  be  said, 
and  I  say  it  with  sonic  decree  of  sad- 
ness, somehow  tliroughout  the  lend 
there  is  a  pervasive  attitude  fueled  by 
many  people— out  of  ignorance  prob- 
ably more  than  anything  p;se— that 
tries  to  detract  as  a  whole  from  those 
who  serve  in  i:ublic  office.  There  seems 
to  be  almost  an  organized  attempt  to 
di'-credit  th's  body  or  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  You  see  it 
throughout  the  United  States.  Some- 
how— I  s.iy  It  with  a  degree  of  sadness — 
in  part  this  is  what  is  causing  statesmen, 
public  servants  like  Ray  Roberts,  to 
finally  make  the  ultimate  decision  and 
not  give  any  more  of  their  lives  and  not 
sacrifice  any  more  for  public  service. 

It  IS  sad  because  our  countrv  needs  so 
much  from  this  type  of  individual.  Our 
country  will  be  the  one  who  loses:  and 
our  future  :nav  be  diminished  in  many 
ways  because,  as  has  been  mentioned 
very  briefly,  the  contributions  of  Ray 
Roberts  to  the  natural  resources  and 
water  resources  are  such  that  in  the 
century  to  come,  we  will  benefit  from 
the  things  that  he  has  done. 

Yet,  he  has  done  it  giving  you  and 
me  a  dollar  s  worth  for  your  tax  dollar 
because  he  has  been  dedicated  and  fru- 
gal as  far  as  the  handling  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  He  handles  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  what  to  my  personal 
philosophy  is  a  sacred  trust,  that  this 
is  hard-eanied  money,  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  those  who  pay  it. 

Ray  Roberts  has  never  forgotten  this. 
Yet.  what  he  lias  been  able  to  achieve 
through  his  leadership,  and  yet  respect- 
ing that  sacred  trust  of  those  tax  dol- 
lars. I  think  is  a  greater  tribute  to  him 
as  a  citizen;  and  needless  to  say.  dollars 
and  cents,  the  ingenuity  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  this  man.  would  yield 
to  him  in  private  enterprise  hundreds 
of  times  above  what  he  could  make  liere. 
That  is  the  sad  part,  that  we  would  be 
here  tonight  paying  tribute  to  a  man  in 
a  very  small  way  for  so  many  things 
that  he  has  done:  but  yet  knowing  full 
well  that  in  another  time,  under  other 
circumstances,  with  different  attitudes 
throughout  the  land,  we  miuht  still  ha\e 
that  genuine  expertise  and  that  dedi- 
cation to  his  country  for  many  more 
years. 

That  is  the  sad  part. 

We  w  ish  him  well  in  his  endeavors.  We 
know  that  he  will  do  well.  I  hope  that  in 
the  retirement  of  many  of  our  colleagues, 
voluntary  or  not.  that  we  who  w  ill  remain 
here  redtdicate  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
tho.=e  who  serve  here  serve  with  honor 
and  distinction,  with  \ery.  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. Regretfully,  it  is  those  few  ex- 
ceptions that  get  the  majority  of  the 
publicity.  The  day-to-day  efforts  of  peo- 
ple like  Ray  Roberts  are  not  the  head- 
lines in  the  daily  newspapers  and  are  not 
the  headlines  on  the  local  evening  tele- 
vision .shows;  but  \et  you  have  a  veteran 
who  might  perhap-s  not  be  alive,  who 
might  not  be  employed  or  educated  were 
it  not  for  the  efforts  of  people  .such  a.s 
Ray  Roberts. 

You  will  have  transportation  and  you 
w  ;il  have  conservation  of  w  ater  resources 


and  you  will  have  children,  perhaps. 
playing  m.any  year.s  from  now  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake;  and  yet  fe-A-  people  will 
ever  know  or  associate  the  name  of  Rav 
Roberts  with  all  of  this  endeavor 

I  hope  if  we  did  anything  here  tonieht 
that  we  engraved  in  the  personal  record 
of  this  Chamber  the  memory  of  many 
great,  statesmen  who  have  served  today. 

We  dedicate  this  special  tribute  to  one 
of  those  great  statesmen  and  one  who 
will  be  very  difficult  to  replace  and  one 
who  gave  his  all  in  everything  that  he 
did;  ana  it  was  mv  personal  pride  and 
honor  to  be  his  colleague  and  to  be  his 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  as  a  tribute  to 
our  dear  colleague.  Ray  Roberts,  we  of 
the  Texas  delegation  thank  the  rest  of 
our  colleagues  who  have  joined  us  this 
evening. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TiiL  HONORABLE 
ME.VDEL  DAVIS  OF  SOLTH  CARO- 
LINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Derrick) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le:;islative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPE.'VKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  re- 
ouested  this  special  order  todav  so  that 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber  might 
have  an  opportunit\  to  pav  tribute  to  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Mendel  Davis. 

Since  1971.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mendel 
Davis  has  represented  the  citizens  of  the 
First  District  in  South  Carolina.  And  be- 
cause I  share  the  honor  of  representing 
South  Carolina  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
have  also  had  the  distinction  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Mendel  throughout 
my  tenure  in  this  body. 

It  would  be  my  preference.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  special  order  would  not  be 
necessary,  however,  as  you  know.  Mendel 
did  decide  earlier  tliis  year  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. I  am  sure  that  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  First  District,  as  well  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  share  my  sin- 
cere regret  over  the  loss  of  such  a  fine 
legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mendel  J.  Davis  was 
born  and  raised  in  North  Charleston. 
S.C.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Charleston  with  a  decree  in  history,  and 
received  his  juris  doctorate  from  the 
Universitv  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School.  Mendel  is  a  member  of  both  the 
South  Carolina  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociations. 

Mendel  Davis'  association  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  predates  his 
elect'on  as  a  Member  of  Conyress  in  a 
.special  election  on  April  27.  1971  In  I960. 
Mendel  came  to  Washington  and  served 
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as  a  doorman  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  distinction  and 
steppingstone  he  is  pleased  to  note  was 
only  shared  by  one  other  Member  of 
Congres.s — the  late  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

From  that  point.  Mendel  worked  his 
way  ttirou;h  colle?;e  m  the  con-?ress.onal 
office  of  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  As 
the  Godson  and  subseouent  stall  member 
for  that  well-known  Congre.ssman.  Men- 
del became  the  heir  apparent  to  the  seat 
upon  the  death  of  Mendel  Rivers. 
n  2040 

Th5  legacy  left  by  Congressman  Rivers 
to  South  Carolina  and  particularly  the 
First  District  has  been  managed  and  en- 
hanced through  the  tenure  of  Mendei  J 
Davis.  The  First  Di.strict  alone.  Mr. 
Speaker,  contains  no  less  than  11  mnior 
Navy  installations.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  Armed  Sen-ice  Committees  Sub- 
comm'ttee  on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities.  Mendel  has  overseen  and  aug- 
mented these  interests. 

Important  both  to  the  citizens  of  the 
First  District  and  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. Menuel  has  been  a  guardian  of  de- 
fense interests  throughout  his  tenure, 
long  before  the  recently  noted  shift  in 
public  sentiment   toward   that  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  de- 
sire to  form  a  strong  common  defense 
was  perhaps  the  goal  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded.  The  achievement  of 
a  modem  and  capable  defense  is  a  com- 
mitment Mendel  made  earlier  in  his 
career  and  it  is  one  from  which  he  has 
no"",  wavered. 

Likewise,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Compensation.  Men- 
del has  tackled  one  of  the  most  critical 
military  issues  facing  us.  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  just  compensation  for  mili- 
tary service  and  particularly  for  junior 
enlisted  personnel, 

Mendel  Davis  has  also  .served  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
on  two  of  its  subcommittees.  Without 
question.  Mendel  has  proven  himself  a 
competent  and  experienced  legislator  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues. 

While  the  interests  of  the  con.stitu- 
ents  of  the  First  Distr-ct  have  always 
occupied  center  stage.  Mendel  ha.s  al- 
ways been  able  to  underst?ind  and  ap- 
preciate the  im!)lications  of  issues  on  a 
national  level.  He  is  indeed  a  statesman. 
Mr  Speaker. 

Mendel.  I  personally  will  miss  your 
presenc"  in  the  Chamber  Fuzanne  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  you  and  your  family 
nothing  but  the  best  from  life  and  the 
best  of  luck  in  what  I  am  sure  is  going 
to  be  a  very  bright  future 

I  am  going  to  cut  off  right  now  and 
have  a  few  remarks  at  the  end  so  that  I 
can  recognize  my  colleagues  whom  I 
know  would  like  to  .say  something  on 
their  behalf 

I  recosoiize  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  HOLI-AND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
when  he  and  I  came  to  the  Conercss  in 
197.'>  we  needed  leadership  and  we 
needed  friends  and  we  soon  learned  that 


the  true  dean  of  our  delegation  was  a 
man  who  in  reality  was  younger  than 
us  in  years  but  was  a  man,  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  who  had  served  in  this 
body  in  many  capacities  for  more  time 
than  we  really  realized. 

We  in  South  Carolina  consider  Men- 
del Davis  a  State  resource  and  he  has 
proven  to  be  that.  We  are  privileged  and 
honored  to  have  shared  with  this  Na- 
tion what  we  now  consider  to  be  a  na- 
tional resource  His  .service  to  his  dis- 
trict followKig  in  tlie  footsteps  of  his 
namesake  is  literally  legend  within  the 
State  of  South  Carol  na  His  service  to 
the  Nation  is  something  alt  of  us  in  the 
Congress  admire  and  wish  to  emulate 
But  I  think  the  greatest  asset  this  man 
from  Charleston — you  know.  Charles- 
ton is  a  place  where  they  say  they  have 
a  lot  in  common  with  the  Chinese;  they 
cat  rice  and  worship  their  ancestors — 
in  his  native  Charleston  Mfjjdel  Davis 
is  considered  with  pride.  He  is  revered 
as  few  pubic  offiicals  in  history  have 
been.  He  was  returned  to  this  body  as 
long  as  he  wished  to  be  and  his  con- 
stituents loved  him. 

Beyond  that.  I  believe  our  State  has 
made  many  fr.eiids  in  Washington  and 
across  this  Nation,  not  only  within  this 
body  but  in  the  other  body  because  of 
the  personality,  the  devotion,  the  true 
friendship  that  Mendel  Jackson  Davis 
is  able  to  extend  to  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  He  has  taught  us  so 
much  and  left  us  at  an  age  so  young 
that  perhaps  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  future  return  to  service  to  this  Nation. 

I  and  many  people  in  my  district,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  the  Third 
District  shares  this  feeling,  feel  that  he 
still  has  so  much  to  offer  and  to  give  to 
this  country.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
share  with  him  the  Congress,  to  share 
him  with  the  Nation. 

I  know  we  join  in  wishing  him  God- 
speed in  every  endeavor  he  might  un- 
dertake in  the  future. 

Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
the  Third  District  of  South  Carolina  for 
taking  this  most  deserved  time  to  rec- 
ognize a  truly  great  American.  Mendel 
Jackson  Davis. 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  DERRICK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
tribute  to  Mendel  Davis.  I  do  It  not  only 
as  a  Republican  but  as  an  American 
who  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
Nation. 

I  have  been  here  longer  than  some  of 
the  Members  here  who  are  speaking  to- 
night and  I  have  had  occasion  to  view 
and  observe  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mendel  Davis  is  a  young  man  He  came 
here  as  a  young  man.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  his  predecessor  who  was 
a  very  distinguished  gentiemm  who  did 
many  things  for  the  welfare  and  benefit 
of  his  district. 

WSici:  •:  .  young  man  came  to  Con- 
grt'.s  Mu  reding  a  man  who  was  in  the 
revered  position  that  his  predecessor  was. 
there  were  many  people  who  questioned 


whether  or  not  this  young  man  could 
ever  fulflil  those  snoes.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  J  ou  as  a  member  of  the  loyal  op- 
position, if  that  is  the  proper  terminol- 
o,jy.  tiiat  I  have  never  been  so  impressed 
by  a  young  man  who  has  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  this  deliberative  body,  which 
I  consider  and  I  am  sure  other  Members 
consider  one  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  world. 

This  young  man  came  with  desire,  with 
drive,  with  energy  He  knew  he  had  big 
shoes  to  f^U — and  I  mean  big  shoes.  Men- 
del Rivers  did  a  lot  for  South  Carolina 
So  the  anticipation  was  great  and  they 
expected  great  things  out  of  this  young 
upstart  who  came  to  Congress. 

You  know,  the  amazing  thing,  he  de- 
livered. I  nave  never  been  so  impres-ed 
by  a  young. r  ^.ember  of  Congress  He 
came  here  with  a  grasp  of  the  legislative 
problems.  He  understood  the  problem  of 
compromise.  He  could  deal  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  This  was  a  great,  great 
young  man  who  had  bold  new  approaches 
to  t.iings  but  yet  had  enough  inoxie.  if 
that  IS  the  proper  t.rin.  to  understand 
how  the  system  worked  and  worked 
within  the  system  and  accomplished 
tluiitis  that  probably  no  other  man  of  his 
ar;e  who  came  to  Congress  could  accom- 
plish. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  me  personally,  and  I  am  be- 
lli •  very  provincial  about  it.  Is  that  he  Is 
a  friend  of  mine. 

While  he  has  done  great  things  for 
South  Carolina  and  done  great  things 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  he 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine.  As  I  leave 
this  body.  I  look  back  on  those  friend- 
ships and  I  cherish  them  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a.ssociated  with  this 
young  man  because  he  is  one  of  the  great 
young  men  of  the  country.  The  future  of 
this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
young  men. 

I  regret  very  much  that  he  has  decided 
to  leave  this  great  deliberative  body  I 
think  he  could  add  immeasurably  to  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are 
facing  this  country.  But  I  know  that 
Mendel  Davis  is  not  going  to  be  .satisfied 
with  just  leaving  this  body  and  resorting 
to  private  life.  He  is  going  to  go  out  and 
he  is  going  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
because  he  has  the  initiative,  he  has  the 
desire,  he  has  the  drive,  and  he  has  the 
capability  to  get  out  and  make  a  name 
for  himself.  As  he  did  in  this  House, 
in  the  government  sector  of  this  country 
of  ours,  he  can  make  the  same  name  In 
the  private  sector  and  make  an  equal 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

n  2050 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  put  on  this  special  or- 
der, and  pay  particular  recognition  to 
this  great  young  man.  because  this  is 
the  future  of  America,  the  young  men 
that  come  up  here  with  the  foresight  and 
with  the  initiative  and  with  the  drive 
and  with  the  capability  of  accomplish- 
ing things  Many  Members  come  to  the 
Congress  that  have  that  initiative,  that 
have  that  desire,  that  have  that  drive. 
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but  they  do  not  have  the  capability  that 
Mendel  Davis  has. 

I  want  to  join  my  friend  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
in  w^ishing  him  well,  and  I  know  that  in 
whatever  endeavor  he  seeks  to  undertake 
alter  he  leaves  this  body,  he  will  be  highly 
successful. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  say  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  how  particularly  gen- 
erous I  think  they  are,  because  It  Is 
seldom  that  we  can  praise  a  Member  not 
only  for  his  legislative  ability,  but  also 
for  hL«  athletic  ability.  I  think  Mr. 
Harshas  remarks  were  all  the  more 
generous  because  I  think  there  is  no  one 
on  the  Democratic  side  that  ha.s  done 
more  annually  to  humiliate  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  baseball  field  than  ha.=;  the 
distinguished  Iriend  who  Is  leaving  us 
tonight.  I  know  he  is  going  to  be  missed 
for  his  legLslalive  accom;)li5hmcnts.  but 
I  want  him  to  know  he  Is  going  to  be 
missed  on  the  baseball  field  also. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  California. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  take  this  time  to 
say  thank  you  to  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable BuTLEK  Derrick,  from  South 
Carol.na.  for  giving  us  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mendel  Davis. 

When  Mendel  came  to  Washington  to 
:.erve  as  a  freshman  9  years  ago,  he  was 
then  the  youngest  Member  in  Congress. 
But  during  his  first  term,  Mendel  proved 
him.'=elf  to  be  wise  beyond  his  years. 
Throughout  each  succeeding  term.  I  have 
been  continually  Impressed  by  his  dili- 
gence and  forthrightness  when  address- 
ing an  Issue. 

Mendel  Davis  has  been  Involved  In 
government  for  many  years.  He  worked 
•or  his  godfather  and  namesake,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  as  a  door- 
man on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
.'^esentativcs— and  like  the  late  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  career  as  a  public  servant. 

Mendel  Is  a  member  of  the  .\rnicd 
Services  Committee  and  has  taken  a 
particular  interest  m  mihtary  compensa- 
tion, as  proven  by  his  dedication  to  work 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Com- 
pensation. I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not 
mention  his  hard  work  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration. 

I  commend  Mendel  Davis  for  the  fine 
district  work  hp  has  done  for  South 
Carolina's  First  Congressional  District, 
and  will  surely  miss  his  counsel  on  the 
lloor. 

My  wife.  Lee  joins  me  in  saying  a  sad 
farewell  to  Mendel  Davis  and  we  wish 
nim,  his  wife  Sur.annah.  and  their 
dauehters  Flizabeth  and  Lila  the  best  of 
everything  m  all  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  w.ll  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 


Mr.  DERRICK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  H.^RSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  we 
had  a  special  tribute  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Joi;nsoni.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues,  and  as";  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  after  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson  I  about  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  Bizz  Johnson. 
who  served  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee and  handled  ."^om?  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  legislation  that  this  Congress 
has  ever  handled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yie'd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  th  nk  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion here  today  Is  here  In  his  normal 
position  on  the  rail,  for  MrNDEL  D.vis  is 
a  railbird.  For  several  months  I  never 
saw  him  any  way  but  from  the  chin-up 
perspective  that  we  see  over  the  back 
bench.  His  normal  position  Is  one  which 
always  Involves  a  cigarette,  one  which 
normally  means  that  his  face  is 
wreathed  In  smoke. 

It  was  for  this  rea.<:on  that  I  found  par- 
ticularly interesting  watching  him  steal 
second  base  one  night.  Mr.  Duncan  al- 
luded to  his  ability  as  a  baseball  player. 
You  have  not  seen  anything  until  you 
have  seen  Mendzl  Davis  steal  second  base 
after  having  two  packs  that  day. 

I  a'.'o  know  of  the  physical  strength 
that  this  m.an  has.  because  when  I  needed 
him  ore  day  when  I  was  in  th°  midst 
of  seeking  appointment  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  he  was  flat  on  his 
stomach,  bicauss  it  was  his  back  they  had 
operated  on  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  he  had 
the  vast  strength  to  not  only  pick  up  the 
phone  and  talk  to  this  young  new  Mem- 
ber from  another  part  of  the  country, 
put  also  found  it  necessary  to  ma^-c  sev- 
eral additional  calls  to  people  from  his 
part  of  the  country  and  made  it  possible 
frr  me  to  gain  apnointment  to  the  .Appro- 
pr  aliens  Committee.  I  am  sure  h°  did 
it.  because  it  meant  that  I  left  the  two 
coinmiitees  he  served  on 

I  was.  I  guess,  fortunate  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  House  Adm  nistration 
Committee  and  the  Arm^ri  Services  Com- 
mittee upon  mv  arr'val  Little  did  I  know- 
that  made  me  one  of  the  first  people  who 
had  the  priv'l'-se  to  serve  on  both  com- 
mittees with  Men-^el  Davis.  Mv  appoint- 
ment to  the  Hou-e  Administration  Com- 
mittee was  totally  negative.  He  and  I 
were  on  o'jpo^lte  sides  of  every  Issue, 
particularly  the  subject  I  felt  most  Im- 
portant In  the  committee's  work,  public 
financing. 

Mr.  Davis,  not  kno'.vn  a.<;  a  great  re- 
former, thought  this  was  prubably  one 
of  the  worst  measures  the  House  had  ever 
even   considered   engaging   :n.   and   led 


the  committee  in  its  efforts  to  reject  not 
only  the  speaker  but  its  chairman  m  the 
majority  rule  of  our  caucus  in  re.ectmg 
pubhc  financin.c  and  led  the  bitter  fight 
here  on  the  floor  and  held  the  House  up 
several  weeks.  I  remember.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  prerogatives  of  those  special 
Interests  he  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  Davis  and  I  had  another  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together  on  the  Armed 
Serviees  Committee.  We  had.  U  turned 
out.  naval  shipyards  In  our  districts  I 
found  quickly  that  if  Charleston  got 
what  It  wanted.  Mr.  Davis  would  help  me 
in  what  little  Mare  Island,  wanted  among 
the  leavings.  I  never  felt  at  all  that  I  had 
a  strong  supporter,  but  I  did  know  tliat 
if  I  needed  help  I  could  get  Mr  Dams 
very  often,  and  I  would  have  the  assist- 
ance I  needed  to  bring  home  the  bacon 
to  the  people  of  Vallejo.  Calif.  In  fact, 
we  did  have  several  oinportunities  to 
memorialize  Mr.  Davis  in  his  departure. 
In  fact,  one  of  his  early  retirements  led 
us  to  give  almo.st  the  entire  military  con- 
struction budget  to  Charleston  I  remem- 
ber we  tombstoned  the  bill.  'The  Mendel 
Davis  Bring  Home  the  Bacon  Act."  after 
he  gave  us  all  the  assistance  he  could  In 
making  sure  that  Davis-Bacon  was  pre- 
served in  the  bill. 

So.  I  do  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
departure  of  this  young  man 

I  know  he  has  not  finished  with  me 
becau.se  I  have  not  been  able  to  repay 
him  for  the  assistance  he  gave  me  As  I 
said  to  him  earlier,  I  anticipate  seeing 
him  in  my  office  many  times,  where  I  am 
sure  he  will  contribute  to  the  deli:-;quency 
of  this  minor. 

e  Mr.  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleague.';  today  m  paying 
tribute  to  a  real  southern  gentleman. 
Representative  Mendel  Davis.  A  way- 
down-South-ln -Dixie,  you  do  learn  to 
take  your  stand.  Mendel  ably  repre- 
sented the  concerns  of  his  constituency 
and  could  be  depended  upon  not  only 
by  the  folks  back  home  but  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  w.th  him  here. 

Now.  of  course,  Mendel  also  has  a 
special  talent  or  two  m  the  athletic  field. 
He  demonstrated  real  foresight  In  spot- 
ting the  younger  Members  with  poten- 
tial and  groommg  them  properly  I  must 
remain  in  his  debt  for  coaching  me  so 
capably. 

I  also  want  to  say  how  much  I  ad.mire 
Mendel  for  the  hard  work  he  has  done 
for  h  s  constituents,  and  lor  the  joy  and 
good  humor  he  has  always  brought  to  his 
work.  It  has  been  a  plea^jure  to  serve  with 
him.  and  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the 
future.  He  deserves  it  • 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Speaimer. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  m%  colleagues 
in  honoring  Mekdei  Davis  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  reprc.>cniative  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  has  macie  a  s.gnificant  contri- 
bution to  our  country, 

Mendel  had  a  hard  act  to  follow  in 
taking  over  the  seat  of  L  Mendel  Rners. 
But  I  think  all  would  agree  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  He  has  maintained  a 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  has  helped  translate  that 
commitment  into  reality  through  his  dis- 
tinguished serv.ce  on  the  .-Xrmed  Services 
Cominitt.ee    His  dedication  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  his  constituency  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. But  Mendel  brought  more  than 
that  to  the  House  of  Representatives- 
he  brought  the  farsighteJncss  to  knovv 
whit  was  gnod  for  the  country  as  well  as 
what  was  good  for  Charleston.  And 
Mendel  never  wavered  in  his  dedicat.on 
to  that  good. 

We  cannot  have  too  much  of  that  ;:ort 
of  dedication  in  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker. 
For  that  reason,  and  so  many  others,  we 
will  miss  having  Mendel  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  know,  though,  ihat 
the  future  can  only  hold  good  things  for 
him,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  whatever 
he  pursues.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague.  Mendel 
Davis,  who  has  announced  his  retiremtnt 
from  Congress.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work  clo.sely 
with  Mencel  Davis  in  his  role  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  in  my  role  a'-  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  In  our  committee's  year- 
ly contact  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, on  which  h?  served  with  distinc- 
tion, I  was  a.ssured  that  the  budget  re- 
quests ol  our  committee  would  be  scru- 
tinized carefully  and  objectively  by  him. 
and  always  with  a  sense  of  understand- 
ing and  fairness. 

His  candor  and  unfailm  good  humor 
were  the  hallmark  of  a  distnguished  ca- 
reer of  public  service.  The  First  District 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
well  served  by  this  F.ne  gentleman. 

While  we  will  be  losing  the  dedication 
and  knowledge  that  Mr?inEL  Davis  has 
con.Mstently  brought  to  th.s  Chamber.  I 
am  sure  that  his  active  life  of  public  serv- 
ice will  continue.  When  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  at  the  age  of  28.  he  was  the 
youngest  sitting  Member  of  that  body. 
Now  ne  retires  at  a  voun.T  vicorous  age 
to  face  new  and  different  challenges. 

With  deep  alTect.on  and  respect.  I  join 
my  collcatiues  in  wishing  Mendel  Davis 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today,  and  I 
might  add  that  I  join  with  pride,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mendel  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  manv  contributions  he  has 
mad?  to  this  body  during  10  years  of 
service. 

It  has  been  my  plea.sure  to  serve  with 
Mendel  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  to  observe  firsthand  h's 
wealth  of  kno-vledge  and  experience  He 
has  been  an  invaluable  memoer  of  our 
panel  and  I  can  a.ssure  vou  his  presence 
W'll  be  m'<:s"ri  in  th''  97tVi  Congress  as 
we  go  about  the  very  difficult  task  of 
setting  priorities  for  the  rebuilding  of 
our  national  defense  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  more  persona'  note. 
I  would  emnhasize  that  the  friendly 
demeanor  and  outgoing  per.somlitv  of 
the  prntlem.-'n  from  South  r-Tol'na  will 
be  m-.ssed  in  this  Chamber  We  all  wish 
him  the  best  in  the  yenrs  ahead  a"ri  hope 
that  he  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.* 


*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  .loin  this  tribute  to 
Mendel  D.wis.  We  will  all  miss  Mendel, 
not  only  for  the  tremendous  work  he 
has  done  but  also  for  the  knowledge  and 
personality  that  he  has  brought  to  House 
proceedings. 

The  largest  part  of  Mendel's  attention 
has  been  focused  on  defense  m.^tters. 
and.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  dervices  he  has  made  a  huge  con- 
tr  bution  to  our  efforts  to  ma'ntain  a 
strong  national  defense.  The  Nation  will 
miss  his  energy  and  intelligence  in  this 
vital  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  express  my  best  wishes  to  Mendel  and 
his  family.  I  know  that  he  has  a  great 
future  ahead  of  him.  and  I  am  sure  we 
all  wish  him  good  luck  for  the  years 
ahead.* 

*  Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  one  of  the  outstandinc; 
young  Members  of  the  House  of  Reprf- 
sentatives.  Mendel  Davis  wlio  is  retiring. 
It  saddens  me  deeply  to  see  the  capable 
and  energetic  young  men  leave  this  body 
because  their  vitality  and  leadcr.'^hip 
abilities  are  just  beginning  to  have  a 
great  impact  on  our  Nation. 

Mendel  Davis  personifies  the  type  of 
fresh  idea-s  and  stronij  commitments  that 
we  need  in  our  Nation  and  I  will  miss 
him  grea'ly  However.  I  want  to  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  wi.shing  him  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors  * 

*  Mr  UDALl.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation,  and 
this  House,  are  losing  the  .services  of  a 
pood  man.  Mendel  Dwis  is  retiring 
While  I  wish  him  all  the  very  best  that 
he  wants  oI  tlie  future,  I  am  sad  to  see 
him  leave  Mendel's  good  mind,  con- 
.scientioiis  and  hard  work,  and  practical 
approach  to  the  problems  we  have  faced 
together  will  be  missed* 

*  Mr.  .MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  loin  with  my  collcgaues  in  the 
House  of  Repl•esentati^os  m  honorins 
Mendel  Dwis.  Congressman  from  the 
First  District  of  South  Carolina,  who  has 
dfcided  to  retire  after  9  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  Nation. 

His  dedication  and  leadership  will  be 
sorely  mi.ssed  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  wish  all  the  be.^t  to  Mendel  and  his 
family  in  the  future  * 

*  Mr  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  take  this  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
say  farewell  to  our  colleague  and  inv  good 
friend  Congressman  Mendel  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 

Wlien  Mendel  Davis  came  to  the  House 
in  1971.  he  was  the  youngest  Member  of 
Congress.  And  he  had  a  tough  act  to 
follow,  as  he  was  the  godson  and  succes- 
sor to  one  of  our  State's  real  giants  of 
the  2')th  century,  the  late  Congre.ssman 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  But. 
aided  by  his  experience  as  an  assistant 
to  Congressman  Rivers.  Mendel  Davis 
quickly  grasred  the  workings  of  the 
House:  accordingly,  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  South  Carolina  returned 


our  colleague  to  Congress  in  everj-  elec- 
tion since  1972. 

I  know  the  fine  work  Mendel  Davis  has 
done  as  a  member  of  the  Hou.^e  Arin^d 
S?rvices  Committee-he  has  steadfastly 
supported  a  strong  defense  and  has 
worked  to  keep  our  naval  forces  the  best 
in  the  world — but  I  know  Lest  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  As  a  committee  colleague.  I 
was  proud  to  work  with  him  on  impor- 
tant issues  affecting  our  Federal  election 
laws.  His  contributions  tc  ihe  commit- 
tee will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mendel  Davis  leaves  Congress  with  full 
satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done.  While  he 
chose  not  to  see^:  rcpl'dion  to  Congress, 
h  s  voice  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
heard  in  public  affairs.  I  join  my  col- 
lea5'.ies  in  -.vishing  Mendel  all  the  best 
in  the  coming  days.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO".  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  rolleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  eood  friend,  the  Honorable  Mendfl 
Davi3  from  South  Carolina,  who  will  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Mendel  has  plaved  an  important  role 
ia  the  nearly  10  years  lie  has  served  in 
this  Hou'^^e.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  late  chairman.  Mcnuel  River.*^.  Men- 
Df_  D.^VIs  learned  well  the  lesson  of  old- 
fashioned  horse  trading,  plain  speaking, 
and  honoring  your  commitmc-nts.  Upon 
his  succes.'^ion  to  the  seat  in  1971.  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  Chairman  Rivers, 
Mendel  carried  on  that  long  tradition 
so  unique  to  the  South  of  bringing  home 
the  bacon  to  the  district. 

But  Mendel's  interest*  and  talents 
were  n-ver  confined  in  that  recard  dur- 
ing; his  10  years  of  service.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Nation's  armed 
services.  He  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  thi>  House  and  he  was 
a  strontf  and  articulate  advocate  of  any 
issue  in  which  be  bocan.e  personally  in- 
volved. I  think  it  is  f.iir  'o  -^ay  that  in  the 
relativelv  short  period  that  he  ^cr/ed 
here  he  rained  an  uncommon  respect 
from  his  peers,  which  was  'oased  en  his 
ability  to  focus  on  the  heart  of  any  issue. 

Perhap.".  just  as  important  as  his  abili- 
ties on  this  floor  and  within  the  commit- 
tees. Mf  NDEL  proved  liim<e!f  to  bt  a  good 
friend  and  companion  aw,iy  from  the 
corridors  of  this  Capitol.  Kc  has  made 
friends  In  this  body  which  wll  last  far 
bevond  the  length  of  his  service  here  and 
I  am  proud  to  count  myself  as  one  of 
those  close  friends.  It  is  .i  sorrow  to  me 
that  MENDt  L  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
ek'cfnn  th's  year,  but  I  know  that  wher- 
e-  er  Irs  interests  take  him  m  the  vear.s  to 
come,  he  will  be  successful  at  what  he 
does  as  he  has  been  during  this  time  witli 
us* 

•  Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mo^t  interesting  persons  I  hive  know 
in  th°  Coniress  is  th»  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Mendel 
D\vis  Alwavs  an  art  culate  spokesman 
for  hs  cause,  h's  seriousness  of  purpose 
.seems  alwavs  embossed  with  a  spnse  of 
humor  and  compassion  for  people. 

Mendei.  Davis  is  a  s'^ec'al  fr'cnd  of  the 
cnl  sted  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services.  He  chose  to  become  a  member 
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of  the  Military  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee of  tie  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  of  his  abiding:  inter- 
est ui  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  military  personnel,  particularly  the 
junior  enlisted  personnel. 

He  was  a  leader  in  urging  more  equi- 
table compensation  to  improve  retention 
ji  ti.e  Armed  Forces. 

Mendel  Davis  has  always  had  a  specal 
iiitcre.st  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
enlisted  servicemen  and  women.  A  simple 
but  relevant  event  illustrates  the  point. 
Several  years  ugo  Mendel  visited  for  a 
,  few  hours  at  the  naval  station  in  Kefla- 
vik.  Iceland.  As  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities  Snbconi- 
niiitee.  he  took  the  time  to  :our  some 
enlisted  housing  at  a  tenant  activity  on 
[lie  nava!  base  He  was  very  upset  by  the 
runuov.-.i  condition  of  the  quarters,  and 
on  h;s  return  to  Washington  he  set  out 
to  iiiiprove  the  Mtuation.  I  understand 
*;;iai  he  said  something  to  scm.eone  in  th? 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  effect  that 
unless  some  immeQiate  im-provements 
were  made  in  that  iiousing  area,  all  he.l 
A'OJid  brtak  loose 

Mfndel  did  not  fLTgcl  ihat  experience. 
T\vo  ye:.rs  later  he  returned  to  Keilavik 
m.if'.e  a  special  point  of  checking  the 
enlisted  housing,  and  .saw  that  it  hf.ij 
bcpii  great 'y  and  satisfactorily  improv'ed. 

Among  Mendei.'s  mo.=^^t  cherished  hon- 
ors is  the  L.  Mendel  Fivers  Award  pre- 
sented to  him  on  .June  22.  19.?0  by  the 
Non-Co.mmissioMcd  Officerc  Association. 
The  award  i^  tiven  to  the  legisl.T.or  who 
in  the  opinion  of  the  associat.on,  is  most 
worthy  of  recognition  for  his  efforts  in 
furthering  the  ideas  of  deaiocracy.  free- 
dom. aiK'.  patriotism  on  oehalf  of  tiie  Na- 
tion. i'JCOA  off.cials  will  affertiorately 
tell  you  rhat  whenever  legislation  on 
mililnry  personnel  was  debated  in  toe 
Corgre.ss,  Mfnoet,  Davis  could  be  counted 
on  to  ask,  •'Wiiat  does  it  do  for  the  en- 
listed people?" 

Mfnoel  Davis  'vas  also  appointed  to 
merrb>r.-hip  on  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee or  WATO  Standardization.  Inter- 
operability, and  Readiness.  Pr^or  to  his 
appointment  tc  the  subcommittee.  Mfn- 
del made  several  trips  to  NATO's  north- 
em  fif.nk.  On  epch  occasion  he  sounded 
warnings  to  the  full  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  about  his  concern  for  the 
lack  cf  readmess.  as  he  .saw  it.  in  that 
vital  area  of  Europe  Events  since  then 
have  substant'ated  his  concerns,  and 
much  ha ,  been  done  to  .strentjthen  the 
NATO  Alliance  Once  a^ain.  he  seems 
to  have  neen  ahci.d  of  his  time  m  recog- 
nizing V  hat  needed  to  be  done  to  be  re- 
spond ivt  to  America's  best  interests. 

Mendel  Davis  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Th  s  committee  has  responibihty  for  the 
stud-  drafting  and  overs.ght  of  laws 
and  agencies  regarding  Federal  elections. 
Among  other  things,  the  House  Adnvn- 
istration  Committee  is  responsible  for 
ICEislation  governini,'  the  Federal  Elec- 
t'on  Commission,  the  funding  of  Presi- 
dential and  con"re.ssional  ele'-tions  and 
n1'?-^'  ^^^  Political  Action  Committees 
'PAC's)  can  operate.  Mendel  is  an 
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acknowledged  authority  in  that  very 
complex  subject  area. 

looking  back  on  his  career  also  brings 
to  mind  the  rossibilitv  that  the  Congress 
might  not  have  benefited  from  bis  special 
talents. 

Were  it  not  for  a  fortuitous  associa- 
tion with  ih?  Inte  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  we 
niipht  now  recognize  Mendel  as  '  Yogi" 
Davis,  the  ail-American  catcher  for  the 
St.  Lou's  Cardinals  or  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  It  is  a  lirtle  know  fact  that,  just 
out  of  high  scliOOl.  Mendel  Davis  was 
offered  a  contract  bv  pah  of  the  two 
major  leapue  baseball  clubs. 

However,  politics  interced-d  and  Men- 
riEL  Davic  chose  to  follow  in  'he  footsteps 
of  his  god'ather.  L.  Mendel  R'vors.  Men- 
del started  on  Ca'^itol  .Hill  as  a  doorman 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  shares  th's  dist  net  on  with  the 
late  LMidnn  B.  Johnson  as  the  onlv  oth'.r 
j\Tenib?r  of  Con»?re^s  to  have  ser\ed  at  the 
door  of  the  House.  Fo'lowing  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Univers'ty  of  South  Oaro- 
lira  I  aw  School,  he  went  to  v.ork  in  Men- 
del Rivers'  con  jips-ional  office. 

When  Mend"'  Rivers  passed  away,  it 
was  a  natur.al  thing  for  Mendel  Davis  to 
suf'^eed  him. 

Mfndel  Davis  has  done  yeoman  work 
not  only  for  (he  constituents  o'"  hi-"  dis- 
trict but  for  the  Nation  as  well.  He  wJl 
always  he  lemembcred  fo'-  ;.;s  dedicated 
oubl'c  serv'co  All  of  us  wi.sh  h'.m  well  in 
the  future.  We  want  him  to  -.now  we  will 
::;ncerciy  miss  his  wise  counsel  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Conqress. 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Fpeaker.  :t  is  with  deep 
misgivings  that  I  acceie  to  my  good 
friend  Menpkl  P'iVi.s'  roo.uest  to  retire 
from  Conpres-. 

In  addition  to  being  a  fine  lawmaker 
and  a  hard  wor'i-vng  representative  for 
his  constituent.!  Mendel  Davis  is  the 
iiind  of  liveable  liuman  ber.g  whc  is 
capable  of  evoking  ?  smile  on  even  the 
*oughci;tof  days. 

While  a  southerner  Mendfl  Davis  has 
many  times  voted  with  northern  Demo- 
crats on  key  economic  issues.  We  in  the 
Northpast  salute  him  for  that. 

Mendel  Davis  is  an  energeiii;  young 
man  who  I  am  sure  will  succeed  :n  wh.at- 
tver  venture  he  now  decides  to  undctakp. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  his  decision  to 
rehire.  I  wish  h'.m  the  1  est  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  SpeaKer.  I  am 
pleased  tnat  the  South  Carolina  dek- 
gation  has  taken  this  special  order  to 
honor  our  colleague.  Mendel  Davis,  who 
has  announced  his  decision  to  retire  at 
the  close  of  the  96th  Congress 

The  Congressman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  bpen  a  clo.se  triei^d  of  mine  for 
many  yeais.  having  first  madp  his  ac- 
quaintance in  a  Binningham  motel  dur- 
ing the  period  when  h's  ("onpressman 
and  namesake,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers 
was  confined  to  !  (■  Uaiver.'^ity  oi  Ala- 
bama Medical  Ci.iittr  When  Chairman 
Rivers  died.  Mendel  Davis  v.as  selected 
as  an  able  successor  to  this  great  Ameri- 
can patriot,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has 
represented  his  State  r.nd  his  Nation 
ably  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mendel  has  bern  a  staunch  suppor'.er 
of  the  milltarj',  and  especially  he  has 


championed  the  cause  for  better  pay 
and  living  conditions  for  the  junior  en- 
li-sted  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
service.*^.  A  few  yci.rs  bdck.  the  two  of 
us  visited  over  a  Fourth  of  July  recess 
period,  -vith  oar  junior  ealisted  person- 
nel stationed  in  Germany,  and  I  was 
moved  by  the  deep  personal  feeling 
wlich  MfNDFL  Davis  expressed  for  the 
v.elJar.'  of  il.ese  personnel,  their  npouses, 
and  cnildren.  We  retuined  to  the  Con- 
gress and  Mkndel  D.avis  continued  hLs 
strong  support  of  ♦he  military  by  hi.s 
ac:ive  kadeiship  which  brought  about 
travel  allowance .  I'cr  the  dependents  of 
ju..ior  personnel  stationed  o.erseai;  ir.- 
treaseu  pay  schedules  and  education 
benefits  lor  the  junior  enlisted  man  and 
woman,  and  I  wiU  always  remember  and 
Le  grateful  for  his  outstandir.g  leader- 
ship in  these  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  miad,  Mr. 
3ppak<;r  but  Ihni  Mendel's  constituents 
n  Charleston  Eeaafort.  and  eisewnere 
iij  his  distiict  would  have  letun.ed  nun 
a.pain  and  again  to  ser\e  them  in  th'- 
U.S.  Corigre.-s  had  he  elected  to  -ontinue 
as  a  pubhc  oiflcial.  Instead  he  has  chosen 
to  pursue  his  held  of  law.  ana  in  tliat 
ca-  acitv  it  is  our  hip  'hat  he  ".'in  be 
ablt;  10  s}5end  considerable  time  in  the 
Washington  area.  We  sliali  russ  his  able 
li^adership  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conimiitev.-  and  i  shi.il  mi.s^  his  friei.d- 
sn;p  •  ceh'lnd  tiu-  rail:;.  I  extend  my  be;t 
1- '  hes  to  him  a.s  he  coniinues  his  rut- 
sl.anriing  career  • 

•  Mr.  FOHD  of  Michiean.  Mr.  Svjea'Ker. 
the  ad'oun;m.cnt  oi  the  06th  Congress 
m.arks  the  end  of  Mendel  Davi^'  tC  years 
of  service  'In  the  House  rtpreoen*\-ig 
Sorth  Carolinp.'s  First  Confressirnal 
District.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  am  hcncired  but 
saddened  to  vse  thi.5  crcasion  Ic  pay 
tribute  to  rn  outsta'"iding  and  wiof  1 .  ad- 
mired legislator. 

When  he  v.  as  elected  in  lS7i  at  tha 
age  of  28  in  a  .;pec;ai  election.  Mendt::. 
'A  as  vhe  youngest  Mcm'Ler  then  in  -ron- 
gress.  Tlit  years  have  seen  him  niaj-jre 
and  seen  hun  become  extremely  eff°ct;ve 
and  repected  Member  cf  this  boc'^. 

Tiitugh  elected  b>  the  citizens  of  his 
dlotnct.  tiie  KaLion  has  bcnefiteti  Irora 
his  presence  m  tlie  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  die  Committee  en  Ariaed  oerv- 
itcs.  he  served  on  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Compen- 
sation. Of  ODvious  importance  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  h«  is  a  member  of  the 
Special  SuiKommitte  on  NATO  Stand- 
ardizi'.tion.  Interoperability,  and  Readi- 
ness. 

Through  his  ser  'Ice  on  the  Committee 
or.  House  Administration,  he  plaved  ^n 
important  role  in  writing  and  over.seemg 
laws  .nd  agencies  ngarding  Fedtrui 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  Mendel  will  be 
missed  is  to  greatl.^  under.sti»te  the  situ- 
ation. Hi.s  wi.sdom  a'.id  his  sharp  wit.  his 
intelligence  and  h's  inteerity  ha'.-e  im- 
pressed and  del'ghted  us  all.  I  join  ;ny 
many  cc'leagues  m  wLshinp  Mendel  a 
future  as  briRht  as  his  congressional  ca- 
reer has  been.* 
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•  Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  96th  Congres-s  If.ter  this 
week,  the  House  will  lose  a  great  many 
of  Its  most  acroniplished  and  respected 
Members,  Unfortunately.  Mendel  Davis 
is  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has  decided 
to  retire  nt  the  close  of  the  session.  His 
contributions  to  the  committees  he 
served  and  to  the  House  will  always  be 
^;^eatly  respected  and  remembered. 

For  approximately  9  years.  Mendel 
Davis  has  ably  served  the  constituents  of 
South  Carolina's  First  Congressional 
District  His  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  long  admired  the  devotion 
and  dedication  which  he  brought  to 
his  work  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 

Mendel's  service  in  the  House  will  also 
be  well  recalled  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Hou'e  Administration  Committee 
As  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  NATO  Stand- 
ardization. Interoperability  and  Readi- 
ness, Mendel  played  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  imnrovinsj  the  readiness 
of  our  NATO  forces  He  also  made  im- 
portant contributions  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities. 

Mendfi  has  been  an  able  and  honor- 
able Member  of  the  House  I  join  my 
many  colleagues  in  wishing  him  well  as 
he  prepares  to  retire  from  the  House.* 

•  Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Menpel 
Davis  is  one  of  the  brightest  young  men 
it  has  been  my  plea.>^ure  to  associate 
with,  nnd  I  trulv  admire  his  leei-^lative 
skill  which  he  has  exhibited  during  his 
9  years  of  service  in  Congress. 

Th's  countn.-  needs  to  have  more  peo- 
ple like  Menhel  Davis  to  get  involved 
with  the  political  process  with  the  vigor 
and  inten.sity  which  he  has  demon- 
strated during  his  service  here  The  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  been  very  fortunate  to  have 
him  serve  them. 

I  will  watch  Mendel's  future  with 
great  anticipation,  beca.ise  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  accomplish  many  more  re- 
markable milestones  in   his  life 

I  wish  him  a  long  and  active  life  ar  he 
leaves  the  Hou.'^e  with  the  good  wLshes 
of  a'l  his  colleague?  • 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  wou'd 
like  first  of  all  to  tliank  my  distinguished 
colleaKue  from  South  Carolina  <Mr 
Derrtki  for  reserving  a  special  order 
so  that  we  can  formaliv  honor  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  Mfn-el  J.  Davis 
who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  Mfndfi  will  be  missed 
greatly  by  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  a.s  we  enter  the  97* h  Congrefs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mendel  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Reprc'^entatives  a.s  the 
Representative  of  the  First  DLstrict  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  special  election  in 
1971  At  the  age  of  28.  Mendel  became 
the  youngest  Member  then  sitting  in  the 
Congress. 

Although  Mendel  may  have  been  the 
youngest  Member  of  Congress  at  that 
time,  he  had  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  US  House  of  Rejire- 
sciitatives.    Mr.    Speaker.    Mendel's    fa- 


miliarity with  and  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  a  result 
of  his  godfather  and  namesake,  the  late 
Honorable  L  Mendel  Rivers 

The  late  Congressman  Rivers  was  a 
member  of  this  body  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  until  h's  death 
in  1970  It  was  under  Congressman 
Rivers'  patronage  that  Mendel  first 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  work  in  his  con- 
gressional office  and  as  a  doorman  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

From  that  as.sociation,  Mendel  de- 
veloped a  keen  sense  of  the  role  of  pub- 
lic policy  formulated  in  Congress  on  the 
lives  of  the  American  people.  According- 
Iv.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Mendel  was  elected  to  seek  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  from  t.he  First 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina 
when  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
died 

Armed  with  the  legacy  of  Congress- 
man Rivers  and  the  determination  to  do 
the  best  possible  job.  Mendel  has  become 
an  exemplary  legislator.  His  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  House 
Administration  Committee  have  been 
praised  by  Members  of  this  body  and 
citizens  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  mention  some  of  Mendel's  accom- 
plishment.s  during  his  tenure  in  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mendei.  has  cevoted  his  efforts  to 
the  area  of  military  compensation.  He 
1^  noted  by  h  s  colleagues  and  American 
servicemen  for  his  work  in  the  area  of 
reasonable  pay  for  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, an  often  overlooked  group.  Ad- 
ditionally Mendel  has  been  a  consc:en- 
tous  member  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  NATO  Standardization.  Inter- 
operability and  Readiness — a  subject  of 
increasing  strategic  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  Men- 
del has  been  instrumental  in  working 
on  legislation  affecting  the  Federal  Elec- 
tjon  Commission  His  focus  has  been  in 
the  areas  of  funding  of  Presidential  and 
congressional  elections  and  the  terms 
under  v.hich  business  and  labor  pwlitical 
action  committees  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
worked  with  Mendel  Davis  He  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  great  tradition  of  his  god- 
father and  namesake,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mcnclcl  Rivers. 

But  more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mendel  has  established  himself  as  an 
exemplary  public  servant.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Mendel  the  very  best 
in  the  future  • 

•  Mr  de  la  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  mv  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  honor- 
ing Mendel  Davis  upon  his  retirement 
from  Constress  after  10  years  of  effective 
and  dedicated  public  .service  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Mendel  Dwis  has  used  his 
skills  and  leadership  abilities  in  favor  of 


increasing  our  country's  military  pre- 
paredness, for  which  we  should  all  be 
appreciative.  I  also  know  that  Mendel 
Davis  has  put  his  abilities  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents. 

While  I  am  saddened  by  tht-  fact  that 
Mendel  Davis  will  not  be  here  lo  share 
his  expertise  with  us  in  the  future.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  his  desire  to  find  new 
challenges.  I  wish  nothing  but  the  best 
for  Mendel  Davis  in  his  future  career.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Mendel  Davis,  who  has  announced  his 
retirement  at  the  close  of  this  session. 
Mendel  has  been  a  good  friend  and  close 
colleague — serving  on  several  of  the  same 
subcommittees  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have  the  most  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  his  cooperation,  assistance 
and  support  throughout  the  time  we 
have  shared  in  tlie  House. 

He  will  most  certainly  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
whole  House,  but  he  will  be  especially 
missed  by  the  citizens  of  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Carolina  and  by 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation  who  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  defen.se  • 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  honor  our  colleague  and 
my  good  friend  Mendel  Davis  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  wiih  regret  that  I  do  so 
because  I  think  that  Congress  and  our 
Nation  is  losing  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  abiUty. 

I  have  served  with  Mendel  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
have  come  to  respect  his  work  and  his 
dedication  to  doing  a  good  job  in  the 
House  for  his  district  and  for  our  coun- 
try. Mendel  Davis  came  to  Washington 
to  fill  the  vr.cancy  left  by  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.  Mendel  Rivers.  In  electing 
him  as  Mr  Rivers'  successor  the  people 
of  South  Carolina's  First  Congressional 
District  chose  well 

Not  one  to  drag  his  feet.  Mendel  Davis 
established  himself  quickly  as  a  very 
competent  and  very  able  legislator  and 
spokesman  for  his  district  He  filled  the 
vacancy  admirably,  and  tins  body  as  well 
as  the  First  District  of  South  Carolina 
will  miss  him  f;reatly.» 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  certainly  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  Congressman  Mendel 
Davis,  who  is  from  the  adjoining  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  gave  us  much 
in  common.  His  pleasant  attitude  will 
certainly  be  niLssed  as  well  as  his  efficient 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Certainly  the  military  defense  of  this 
Nation  has  lost  a  true  friend  and  I,  too, 
will  feel  the  same  loss. 

To  Mendel  I  can  only  wish  him  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  vears  ahead  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  h's  district  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  I  personally 
thank  him  for  his  .service  in  the  US 
House  of  R"presentatives.  In  closing.  I 
wish  he  and  his  family  much  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
first  of  all  like  to  thank  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    South    Carolina,    Mr. 
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Derrick,  for  taking  this  special  order 
today  so  that  we  all  may  pay  tribute  to 
a  dislmguishcd  Member  of  th:s  House 
since  1971.  Mendfl  Davis. 

Following  in  the  mold  of  his  god- 
father Mciifiil  Ii;\t'r.^  Mindfi  Davis  has 
earned  on  the  fine  tradition  of  top-notch 
public  service  to  the  residents  of  the 
First  District 

His  membership  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  on  the  House 
Administrat  on  Committee,  made  him  a 
leader  in  this  body 

In  a  time  when  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  deal  \K  Ah  the  issue  of  naiional  secu- 
rity, a  man  of  Mendel  Davis'  caliber  will 
indeed  be  m  sscd  His  knowledge  on  this 
subject  will  certainly  be  culled  upon  by 
his  colleagues  in  Ihe  futarc.  although  he 
may  no  longer  be  a  member. 

His  decision  to  retire  is  respected,  just 
as  he  has  been  for  his  9  years  here. 

We  will  muss  h  m.  and  miss  his  friend- 
ship, and  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the 
years  to  come  In  mv  short  two  terms  in 
Congress  Mendei  Davis  has  become  to  me 
a  true  personal  fnend.  in  every  aspect  of 
the  word  While  we  all  shall  miss  his 
ever  beaming  face  on  an  every  dav 
bas  s.  we  shall  dcl:(.'ht  upon  seeing  him, 
maybe  less  frequently  in  the  future,  but 
certainly  no  less  in  meaning  • 

•  Mr.  FUQl'A.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es'eemed 
and  distinguished  collca;,'uc.  Mendfl 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  will  conclude  his 
career  m  this  House  at  the  close  of  the 
96lh  Congress,  leaving;  brh  nd  a  reput.i- 
tion  for  articulate  representation  of  hi.s 
constituents  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1971,  Mfndf.l  Davis 
has  quiCvly  and  effectively  bu  It  a  reputa- 
tion for  sound  judgment,  consideration 
of  all  sides  of  an  issue,  and  an  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

It  has  oeen  both  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  serve  alongside  this  fellow- 
Southerner,  who  has  been  so  open  w  th 
his  friendship  and  whose  counsel  ha.'^ 
always  been  a  valuable  resource  for  my- 
self and  his  other  friends  and  colleattues 

Mendel  Davis'  artions  have  brought 
dignity  and  honor  t-o  liiin.self  and  to  tho^e 
with  whom  tie  served  and  h.s  departure 
from  this  Hoase  will  leave  a  void  which 
will  be  difficult  to  fill  • 

•  Mr  GINN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke 
to  rise  today  to  honor  a  iellow  Democrat, 
colleague,  and  congressional  neighbor — 
the  Honorable  Mendel  J.  Davis  ol  South 
Carolina. 

.Mendel  Davis  has  for  the  last  9  years 
represented  coastal  South  Carolina  as 
I  have  represented  coastal  Georgia  for 
almost  tliat  length  of  time.  As  a  con- 
gressional neighbor  to  Mendel.  I  often 
sought  his  help  in  areas  which  affected 
both   of   our   districts 

When  Mendfl  began  his  tenure  of 
office,  he  was  at  that  time  the  youngest 
Member  of  Congress.  Since  then,  he  has 
attained  a  remarkable  record  of  public 
service. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Mendel  has 
given  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to- 
ward achieving  equitable  compensation 


for  our  military  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  inadequate  pay  for  our  service- 
men and  women,  and  I  am  very  gratelul 
for  the  active  role  Mendel  has  played  in 
urging  fair  compensation  for  our 
militarj'. 

Mendel's  position  on  the  Military  In- 
stallations and  Facilities  Subcommittee 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  for  our  country,  and 
as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  he 
urged  the  full  .support  of  the  best  pos- 
sible national  defense. 

Among  Mendel's  many  other  contri- 
butions were  his  efforts  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion to  insure  the  proper  operation  of 
the  Federal   Election   Commission, 

He  was  a  careful  steward  of  the  pub- 
lic trust  in  his  handling  of  the  many 
other  pro'xrams  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  citizens  of 
the  First  District  of  South  Carolina  will 
continue  to  reap  the  harvest  that  Men- 
del Dwis  has  sown  in  this  Congress  for 
manv  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr  JENKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
South  Carolina.  Mendel  J  Davis,  who 
w  11  be  retiring  at  th"  end  oT  this  session, 

Mendel  Davis'  godfather  and  mentor 
was  the  late  Honorable  L  Mendel  Rivers 
under  whose  patronage  he  first  came  to 
Wa-hin':ton  to  work  m  1960  as  an  office 
aide  and  doorman  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  For  the  next 
10  years.  Mendel  continued  to  work  in 
Rivers'  district  office  and  was  elected  to 
f'll  Rivers'  .seat  in  Conirc-s  upon  h!=; 
death  in  1971.  At  the  time  Davis  was 
elected,  he  was  the  youngest  Member  of 
thus  body  and  I  wish  to  see  him  retain 
his  interest  m  the  Government  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mendel  Davis  served  the  First  District 
of  South  Carolina  well  by  his  involve- 
ment on  the  .'^rmed  Scrv  ces  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  knowledge  and  insight  that  the  dis- 
t.ncuished  gentleman  from  the  Pal- 
metto State  hr.s  contributed  during  his 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

1  extend  to  this  fine  gentleman  every 
success  m  his  future  endeavors. • 

•  Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  Congress- 
man Mendel  Davis,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Mfndel  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
in  1970.  He  has  been  reelected  each  term 
by  large  majorities,  and  anyone  who 
knows  him  knows  it  is  not  difficult  to 
figure  out  why. 

Mendel  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonable, a'-ticulate,  and  knowledgeable 
Members  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  meet,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that,  a-s  a  Democrat,  he  does  not 
live  in  my  district. 


He  combines  a  pragmatic  viewpoint 
with  a  down-to-earth  approach  all  of 
u'.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss 
when  the  97th  Congress  convenes  next 
month  • 

Mr.  DERRICK  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Speaker.  I  mentioned  m  my  open- 
ing remarks,  and  at  the  close.  I  think, 
of  all  of  these  very  fine  remarks.  Mendel 
shows  the  distinction  of  only  one  other 
Member  of  Congress  as  having  served  as 
a  doorman  Mendel  and  I  have  one  dis- 
tinction that  IS  shared  by  no  one  else 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  HalLs  of  the 
Congress — the  Senate  or  the  House 

When  I  served  in  the  State  legislature, 
Mendel  was  my  pa?e  in  the  State  legis- 
lature Now,  if  you  can  picture  this,  he 
was  my  page:  4  years  later  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  He  was  a  dean  of  the  dele- 
gation talking  about  my  committee  ap- 
pointments I  think  that  has  to  be  a  first 
for  both  houses 

Mendel,  we  all  love  you:  we  will  miss 
you  personally  and  professionally. 


A  TRIBLTTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
COMMERCE  PHILIP  KLLT^NICK 

TliC  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr  Bingham  is 
recognized  for  60  mnutes 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  lead  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  mv  longtime  friend  and  asso- 
cate.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Philip 
Klutznick  H'S  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
the  bus  ncss  community  have  been  sub- 
stantial despite  his  regrettably  short 
tenure  We  have  all  benefited  from  his 
strong  leadership  at  the  Department  His 
wisdom  and  experience  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Secretary  Klutznick  took  over  leader- 
ship of  the  Commerce  Department  at  an 
unusually  trying  time  in  our  Nations 
history  Simultaneously  he  was  charged 
w.th  imDlementlng  major  new  trade  re- 
sponsibilitie;  of  the  Department,  enforc- 
ing the  President's  embargo  on  US.  ex- 
ports of  grain  and  high  technology  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to 
their  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  work- 
ing to  rever.se  the  deterioration  in  the 
US  balance  of  trade  He  did  that  and 
more  Under  his  leadership,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  became  the  major 
voice  within  the  administration  for  a  re- 
responsible   and    workable   trade   policy 

To  im^^lement  the  trade  reorganiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
Secretary  Klutznick  assumed  responsi- 
b  1  ty  over  our  programs  to  counteract 
dumping  of  foreig.  products  and  enforce 
countervailing  duties  TTiese  programs 
are  complicated  and  controversial  and 
have  thus  been  subject  to  criticism  in  the 
past  His  first  challenge  was  the  steel 
dumping  allegation  and  he  responded  by 
placng  the  investigation  under  his  per- 
sonal  supervision  and  by  establishing  a 
Special  Steel  Task  Force  to  review  all 
developments  in  international  steel 
movements  that  could  lead  to  r>ossible 
disruptions  of  trade  In  that  and  subse- 
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rjuent  ca-ses.  he  earned  a  reputation  for 
himsell  and  the  Department  for  effic.ent. 
open  and  honest  operation  of  these 
programs 

By  dtveloping  guidelines  for  imple- 
nientation  of  the  President's  gram  and 
high  technology  embargo  in  an  expedi- 
tious, clear  and  fair  manner,  he  eased  a 
period  of  difficult  transition  m  our  trad- 
ing relatiDiichip  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  moved  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
by  aggressive  pursuit  of  all  violations  of 
the  law  and  its  regulations  Simultane- 
ously, he  presided  over  a  tough  but  fair 
implementation  of  the  antiboycott  law 
•ipproved  by  the  Congress  m  1977. 

Secretary  Klutznick  viewed  hi.-;  stew- 
ardship at  the  Department  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  atmosphere  for 
U.S.  exports.  To  protect  US  exporters 
from  having  to  disclo.se  sensitive  com- 
mercial Information,  which  would  place 
them  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with 
foreign  competitors,  he  worked  closely 
and  tirelessly  with  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  appropriate  confidentiality  leg- 
islation was  approved  before  tiie  expira- 
tion of  existing  protection. 

To  encourage  exportmg  by  .small-  and 
medium -sized  companies,  he  worked 
within  the  administration  to  develop  a 
le«Lslalive  framework  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  export  trading  companies 
His  recommendations  strike  a  careful 
balance  between  the  need  to  provide 
businessmen  with  the  certainty  that 
their  export  trade  activities  will  not  lead 
to  antitrust  liability  and  the  need  to 
prevent  anticompetitive  developments 
within  the  United  States.  Secretary 
Klutznick  was  n^ver  deterred  in  his  ef- 
fort by  the  challenge  of  breaking  new- 
ground.  In  both  the  banking  and  anti- 
trust areas,  in  a  shortened  legislative 
year  The  significant  progre.'vs  we  have 
made  toward  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  Sicretary's 
determination. 

He  has  also  built  on  the  proRress  of 
his  predecessor  Si^cretary  Kreps  in  fa- 
nlitating  U.S.  trade  .vith  China  Follow- 
ing congressional  approval  of  most- 
fa  vorcd- nation  treatment  for  China 
earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Klutznick 
readied  aji  historic  bilateral  maritime 
agreement  with  China  which  Includes  re- 
ciprocal provisions  for  the  treatment  of 
duties,  port  access,  crews,  and  cargo 
sharing  The  Chine.se  exhibited  their 
goods  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  and  just  last  month,  about  225  US 
companies  participated  in  the  US  Na- 
tional Economic  and  Trade  Exhibtion  in 
Beiimg  'Peking'  which  was  the  first  ma- 
jor US  Government-spon.sored  trade 
event  in  the  PRC  and  one  of  the  largest 
ever  sponsored  by  the  DOC 

The  Depiirtment  of  Commerce  under 
Secretary  Kluunick  has  sought  not  only 
to  foster  a  rational  export  program  but 
enhance  the  U  S  industrial  base  for  fu- 
ture U  S  exports  as  well  To  enhance 
busmess-labor-govcrnment  cooperation 
to  produce  a  more  productive,  competi- 
tive and  prosperous  American  economy, 
he  has  moved  to  aggressively  implement 


the  Presidents  1979  industrial  innova- 
tion program  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Department  has  identified  technologies 
which  arc  common  to  many  industrial 
processes.  Taken  together,  these  tech- 
nologies account  for  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  sales,  equipment  and  dur- 
able goods  output  in  the  United  States 
each  year  Cooperative  generic  tech- 
nology centers  are  now  being  established 
to  facilitate  Government-industry  co- 
operation to  enhance  the  sophistication 
of  Uiese  technologies  and  thus  improve 
our  productivity  in  general  Another  pro- 
gram will  facilitate  u.se  by  the  private 
sector  of  the  $20  billion  of  federally 
funded  research  and  development  An 
innovative  lellowship  program  will  pier- 
init  private  industry  commercial  develop- 
ment teams  to  learn  about  federally  de- 
veloped technologies  by  working  directly 
with  individuals  from  Federal  labora- 
tories. 

Rarely,  in  my  memory,  has  a  Secretary 
of  Commerce  been  so  determined  to  work 
closely  and  constructively  with  the  Con- 
gress He  has  an  intuitive  .sen.se  of  the 
workings  of  Government — both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches — and 
an  unusual  ability  to  appreciate  our  con- 
cerns and  communicate  those  of  an 
administration. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  Secretary  Klutz- 
nick for  a  job  well  done. 

I  first  came  to  know  Philip  Klutznick 
early  m  1961  when  President  Kennedy, 
upon  Uie  recommendation  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  appointed  him  to  represent 
the  United  States  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  He  served  with 
di.stinction  in  that  capacity,  as  he  has 
in  many  other  ac  tivitles,  both  public  and 
private,  before  and  since  In  spite  oi  his 
extraordinarily  full  working  hfe,  Philip 
Klutznick  has  been  a  devoted  family 
man.  He  and  his  wonderful  wife  Ethel 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary tins  past  June. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself  and 
their  many  friends  on  and  off  Capitol 
Hill,  I  want  to  wioli  for  Philip  and  Ethel 
Klutznick  many  years  of  continued  hap- 
piness and  construe  tive  service. 
•  Mr  SCHBUER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  outgoing  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Philip  M.  Klutznick  on  the  occasion  of 
his  impending  retirement. 

Mr.  Klutznick,  a  prominent  attorney 
and  real  estate  developer  from  Chicago, 
has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  a  dis- 
tingui.shed  career  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational public  service  He  is  currently 
serving  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
Carter  administration  and  has  served  in 
other  positons  in  six  previous  adminis- 
trations. Mr.  Klutznick  ha.s  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  U  S.  dcle?at  on  tj 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  later  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  during  which  time  lie  was 
one  of  Amba.ssador  Adlai  Stevenson's 
principal  deputies.  His  primary  respon- 
sibility as  Ambassador  to  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (UNESCO' 
was  development  problems  in  the  Third 
World,  mcluding  eflorts  aimed  at  pover- 


ty, illiteracy,  and  disease  in  developing 
countries. 

As  a  distinguished  businessman,  Mr 
Klutznick  founded  and  headed  the 
Urban  Investment  &  Development  Co 
in  Ch.cago  and  was  a  limited  partner 
of  Saloman  Bros.:  he  was  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Con- 
tinental Foreign  Trade  Bank  of  Geneva, 
the  First  Mark  Corp  ,  and  the  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Klutznick's  remarkable  career  has 
also  included  service  as  a  member  of 
President  Ford's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Indo-Chinese  Refugees,  of  the  National 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  and  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Jewish  Policy  Planning.  He  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Institute  and  the  Adlai  Stevenson  In- 
stitute for  International  Affairs. 

I  congratulate  Philip  M.  Klutznick  on 
such  distinguished  service  and  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  ccntinued  succe-s  • 
•  Mi  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plra."^ed  to  have  the  opnortunity  to  par- 
ticipate today  in  this  tribute  to  an  ex- 
traordinarily public  spirited  citizen,  the 
Honorable  Philip  M.  Klutznick 

When  Phil  Klutznick  became  the  25th 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  January  he 
broucht  to  the  oflRce  a  half  century  of 
knowied'ze  garnered  ns  a  succes.sful  busi- 
nessman and  in  dedicated  work  in  hu- 
manitarian and  civic  affairs  in  national 
and  International  arenas. 

Previous  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  had  already  tapped  the 
energies  and  ideas  of  th's  dynamic  man. 
His  rosts  had  included  that  of  U  S.  repre- 
sentative with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  Economic  ?nd  So- 
cial Council  and  as  President  Roosevelt's 
Comm  s.sioner  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority.  The  list  of  private 
and  public  organizations  which  have 
benefited  from  his  expertise  Ls  far  too 
lone  to  be  summarized  here. 

Phil  Klut?n'ck  came  to  Commerce  at 
a  time  when  this  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  rising  awareness  of  the  importnnce  of 
expanded  and  viporous  particination  In 
the  fiercely  competitive  international  ex- 
port markets.  He  came  at  a  time  when 
we  w  ere  in  the  throes  of  reorganizing  our 
international  trade  policy  and  pro'jram 
activities  into  a  more  manageable,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  system.  His  dedica- 
t  on  to  the  objective  of  strcnctheninE;  the 
U.S.  p)osition  in  international  commerce 
has  t>een  enormouslv  beneficial. 

It  is  onlv  just  and  ap'^ropriate  that  we 
take  this  time  today  to  honor  Phil  Klutz- 
nick. He  has  honored  the  theory,  prnci- 
ples.  and  philosophy  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion is  built  throufh  his  willin>jness  to 
place  his  abilities  at  the  .service  of  our 
people. 

Thank  you.  Phil  Klutznick.  Msy  our 
Nation  be  blessed  with  millions  more  men 
and  women  who.  like  you.  not  onlv  hear 
but  respond  in  a  superlative  manner  to 
the  call  to  .service  of  our  communities. 
States,  Nation,  and  world  • 
•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  of  this  96th  Con- 
gress would  not  be  complete  without 
memorializing  the  singular  contributions 
the  Honorable  Philip  M    Klutznick  has 
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made  to  the  Nation  in  his  all-too-bnef 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Klutznick  has  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  public  service  m  both 
the  domestic  and  international  fields  Ho 
has  served  in  various  Federal  Govern- 
ment posts  under  seven  Prc-^idents.  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  his  per- 
sonal involvement  helped  move  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  trade  legislation  through 
the  Congress,  and  his  leadership  of  the 
administrations  steel  tripartite  exercise 
won  admiring  praise  throughout  the 
business  community. 

Secretary  Klutznick  set  new  standards 
of  excellence  for  his  Department  that  are 
reflected  today  in  the  sense  of  unity  that 
has  developed  in  its  disparate  br^ncnes. 

We  wish  him  w-ell  in  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life,  confident  that  he  will  stand 
ready  always  to  respond  to  future  calls 
tc  the  public  service.* 

•  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Spe.iker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  the 
25th  Secretary  of  Commerce.  We  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  this  attorney  and 
businessman,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  public  service  in  both  the  do- 
mestic and  international  spheres,  serve 
in  this  most  important  Cabinet  post. 

During  Secretary  Klutznick's  tenure  he 
has  proposed  and  seen  enacted  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  as  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to  per- 
sonally work  with  him. 

Secretary  Klutznick  will  be  missed, 
however.  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  the 
proposals  that  he  has  initiated  will  be 
continued.  I  wish  him  the  best  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  join  this 
afternoon  in  honoring  my  dear  friend. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Philip  M  Klutz- 
nick. His  list  of  accomplishments  are  so 
numerous  and  they  have  benefited  the 
lives  of  countless  numbers  of  people  in 
one  fashion  or  another. 

Phil,  an  outstanding  Chicapo  attorney 
and  businessman,  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  January  of  this  year  Durinc 
the  past  11  months  Phil  has  broupht  new 
vitality  to  the  Department's  responsibili- 
ties. His  many  years  of  experience  and 
his  understandins;  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  American  business  system  made  him 
expertly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  i.ssues 
and  problems  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Department  He  also 
brought  to  this  assicr.ment  the  added 
dimension  of  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 
His  rapport  with  the  Conpres.^  has  re- 
sulted in  major  legislation  being  pa.ssed 
which  has  helped  to  lead  this  Nation 
toward  a  stronger  economic  future. 

Secretary  Klutznick's  ryten^'ve  hack- 
ground  in  humanitarian  and  civic  affairs 
included  his  appointment  by  former 
President  Ford  to  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Inrfo-Chinese  Ref- 
ugees, which  assisted  in  the  resettlement 
of  thousands  of  people  flecin?:  Southeast 
Asia  His  active  role  in  the  National 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  as 


a  trustee  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Insti- 
tute and  Adlai  Stevenson  Institute  lor 
International  Affairs  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Public  Hoasmg 
.'\uthority,  were  representative  of  the 
spirited  interest  that  Pliil  exhibits  m  his 
lellow  man. 

Phil's  effectiveness  and  leadership  in 
the  American  Jewish  Community  were 
I^articularly  instrumental  in  supporting 
the  initiatives  which  led  to  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  an-i  Eg\pt.  Phil 
was  president  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress and  an  honorary  international 
president  of  B'nai  B'nth 

One  of  Phils  early  accomplishments 
was  as  a  developer  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  spirited,  and  leading  sub- 
urban communities  m  my  conRressional 
district.  Park  Forest.  III.,  which  has  now 
grown  to  a  population  of  over  30.000  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
Chicago's  Watertower  Place,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  hotel,  ap.irtment  shop- 
ping, and  office  complexes  m  the  city. 

In  add.tion.  Phil  was  an  outstanding 
spokesman  on  be  hall  of  tiie  US  foreign 
policy  as  a  member  of  the  US  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  He  served  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  to  tlie  U.N  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  1961. 

To  rec.te  such  achievements  is  to  no'-e 
only  a  small  part  ol  the  contributions 
made  by  this  great  and  warm  American. 
I  know  they  will  never  be  forgotten,  for 
he  has  made  many  invaluable  donations 
to  the  progress  of  this  Nation,  and  toward 
a  better  America.  I  am  sure  that  his  ex- 
pertise and  experience  will  continue  to 
be  called  upon  as  a  valuable  source  of 
counsel. 

Ph-1  is  a  generous,  affectionate,  and  en- 
ergetic individual,  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  public  service  in  both  the 
domestic  and  international  arenas  His 
exceptional  service  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spanned  the  administra- 
tions of  seven  Presidents  He  retires  with 
a  record  of  accomplishment  and  personal 
example  which  we  will  always  treasure. 
My  family  joins  me  in  wishing  Phil 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Ethel,  continued 
pood  health  and  happiness  in  what  I 
know  w.ll  be  a  very  active  retirement* 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amor.t;  the 
numcroi;s  individuals  soon  to  depart 
from  governmental  positions  is  the  Hon- 
orable Ph'liii  M  Klutznick.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Mr  Klutznick's  record  during 
h:s  all  too  br.ef  term  of  office  has  been 
inspirational  to  all,  as  evidenced  by  a 
much  increased  level  of  efficiency  and 
dedication  in  thi?  Department  of  Com- 
merce offices.  The  shippers  expert  decla- 
ration legislation,  the  patent  reform  bill, 
the  Product  Liability-Risk  Retention 
.Act.  and  the  ex':ort  trading  comjiany  leg- 
islation are  only  a  few  ol  the  issues  to 
which  he  has  applied  his  energies. 

Throughout  Philip  Klutznick's  exten- 
sive history  of  public  service,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  such  humanitarian  con- 
cerns as  increased  aid  »o  developing  coun- 
tries, while  serving  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  resettlement  of  Southeast 
.Asian  refugees  m  the  United  States,  while 
a  member  of  President  Ford's  Indo- 
rhinese  RcfU'zees  .Advisory  Committee 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 


nomic Development's  iCED'  Research 
and  Policy  Committee,  as  vice  chair  of 
the  CED  board,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  c:  the  National  Bureau  for  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Mr,  Klutznick  has  put  to 
use  his  expertise  m  the  field  oi  economics 

Still  another  facet  of  Phihp  M  Klutz- 
nick's d.stingu.shed  career  is  his  work  m 
real  estate  development  Hts  name  is 
surely  well  known  m  Ch.cago.  where  he 
has  focused  his  energies:  however,  he 
also  assisted  in  the  planning  of  the  in- 
dustrial center  and  deepwater  port  of 
Ashdod  in  Israel  during  the  1950's, 

To  all  of  the  aforementioned  positions 
he  has  held.  Mr,  Klutznick  has  brought 
ability  and  dedication,  enriched  by  his 
close  contact  with  cultural  and  educa- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  National 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Lyric  Opera  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  World 
Jewi  h  Congress,  and  Creighton  and 
Roosevelt  Universities.  These  associa- 
tions with  various  spheres  of  public  ac- 
tnily  have  proven  to  be  a  useful  asset  to 
Mr.  Klutznick  in  his  professional  life,  and 
It  has  been  to  everyone's  advantage  to 
have  such  a  man  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

With  these  reflections  on  Philip  M. 
Klutznick's  admirable  career.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  gratitude  for 
his  fine  service  and  in  bidding  him  fare- 
well. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  jo.n  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Philip  Klutzni^^k 

Secretary  Klutznick  has  served  under 
seven  different  Presidents  and  has  de- 
\otcd  much  of  his  life  to  public  service  in 
both  the  domestic  and  international 
areas.  During  his  latest  assignment  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr  Klutznick 
his  played  a  leading  role  :r.  efforts  to  try 
and  rev:ta]i''e  the  V  S.  steel  industry  and 
to  expand  this  country's  export  market 

Secretary  Klutznick  has  represented 
this  country  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  where  he  made  strong 
appeals  to  assist  developing  nations  in 
their  efforts  to  fipht  povertv,  illiteracy, 
disease,  and  to  stabili7P  their  economies 
He  wa'^  named  by  President  Ford  to 
niember.ship  on  the  Presidents  .Advisory 
Committee  on  Indo-Climese  Refugees 
that  helped  resettle  thousands  of  people 
nee;n'j  Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Klutznick's  contributions  to 
the  Jewish  community  hrtve  been  equally 
impressive  including  his  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Jewish  Coneress. 
chairman  of  the  Tn<;titute  of  Jewish  Fol- 
ic-" Planning,  and  international  president 
of  B'nai  B'rith  He  wa<;  also  a  leadmp 
advocate  for  the  M:ddie  Fast  peace  ini- 
tial ves  which  led  to  the  treaty  between 
Israel  and  E^ypt 

I  rejrret  that  we  will  lose  Se^retan' 
Klutznick  as  head  of  the  Comm,erre  De- 
partment, but  I  trust  he  will  continue  to 
ser\e  his  country  in  the  years  ahead  I 
wi«h  him  well  • 

•  Mr  RICHMOND  Mr  Sp?aker  noth- 
ing gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  my  good  fnend  of 
more  than  25  years,  the  out.standmg 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Phihp  M. 
Klutznick. 
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i'h:l  Klutznlck  is  a  shinlriK  example  of 
the  seltlfos  public  servant  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  highly  responsible 
Government  positions  In  his  all-too- 
brief  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Phil  Klutznlck  accomplished  much  for 
US  trade;  he  brought  much-needed  ef- 
fective management  to  the  Department; 
and.  his  vision  and  innate  kindness  kept 
the  Department  of  Commerce  focused  on 
the  Democratic  Ideal  of  helping  all  of  the 
pf'iiple  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Phil  Klut23iick  i.-  a  man 
universally  loved  and  respected — a 
thouRhtfu!  iind  pffective  Government 
an  i  r. ;.  !f,<ili  r  i:.  ;nnovator,  a  success- 
ful bii MI,'-  I!  i:  ;i  iiiwer  of  strength  in 
the  Anifi:  .ii;  twish  community  Yet. 
despite  Jif  :n.i;,y  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  his  lifetime,  he  remains  as 
humble,  charming,  and  hard  working  as 
always. 

At  a  spry  73  years  of  age  'and  getting 
younger  all  the  time '  Phil  Klutznlck  can 
be  counted  on  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  to  move  our  national  econ- 
omy forward.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  of  success  and 
every  happiness  as  he  begins  a  new  phase 
III  hi.s  mo.st  illustrious  career.* 

•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
forthcoming  change  of  administrations, 
one  ot  my  longtime  friends,  Philip  M. 
Klutznlck.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
will  be  replaced  by  an  appointee  of  Pres- 
ident-elect Ronald  Reagan  It  should  be 
said  that  the  Carter  administration  has 
been  most  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
services  of  Philip  Klutznlck  during  the 
past  several  years  in  a  key  position  to 
which  he  brought  his  extensive  business 
expiTiei;!  I-  which  has  been  demon- 
st.-;ii-u  prim. inly  in  my  native  State  of 
lUmoi.'. 

Pluli()  Kliilznick  has  demonstrated 
.'iptxial  skills  iind  talents  as  a  successful 
bu.siiiessiii  III  and  as  the  principal  de- 
velopir  n!  I'ark  Forest.  111.,  and  of  an 
imp^jrtant  .-.hopping  area  known  as  Haw- 
thorne Center  which  is  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Philip  Klutznlck's  busi- 
ness success  has  not  bwn  employed  for 
selfish  ends.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  con- 
tributed generously  of  his  time  to  public 
affairs  and  to  the  civic  and  cultural  lives 
of  our  community  and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  HiK-aker  it  ha.s  bpf^n  my  privilege 
ti>  ki'.ow  PtiUip  Klutziuck  for  many  years 
and  to  have  observed  his  high  standards 
of  professional  and  personal  conduct,  as 
well  a.s  the  devoteti  and  constructive 
.servue  which  he  h.us  brinijjiit  most  re- 
lently  to  our  Natum  lus  Stx-retary  of 
Commerce 

.Mr  SiMMker.  I  am  plea.i-d  iiidrcil  tn 
exiend  to  Ptiilip  Klut/nick  r.w  w.inii  i  .>;i- 
^rratulalioiLs  on  Ihi.s  n\in.[  n-it-nl  exam- 
ple of  hi.s  public  set-vice  .ir.d  to  wi.sh  him 
and  hi.s  wife,  Kthel  iiiv  be.st  wi.shes  fur 
KiXKl  he-alth  and  h.iiipines..,  in  the  \ear'- 
that  lie  ahead  • 

•  .Mr  RBl'SS  Mr  .S[M-;ikrr  I  appre(  i.ite 
ihi.s  (ip(K)rtunitv  til  Mil.  ill  prui.smg  the 
>it<nUicant  ;uic>mpli.sl)niciit,N  of  StH're- 
tarv  of  Commerce  Philip  Kiut/.iuck. 
whose   l-year  tenure   will   end   with   the 


outgoing  administration  Despite  his 
brief  term  as  Secretary.  Phil  served  this 
administration  admirably,  as  he  has 
served  six  others  previously. 

I  have  always  respected  Phil's  earlier 
work  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  his  strong  advocacy  of  mcreased  as- 
sistance to  developing  nations  in  their 
battles  against  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
disease  Phil  brought  that  same  resolve 
and  dedication  to  his  post  at  Commerce, 
and  the  results  were  predictably  superb. 
His  central  role  in  the  enactment  of  this 
year's  patent  reform  legislation,  and  his 
.strong  involvement  on  behalf  of  the  Ex- 
port Trading  Company  legislation  are 
just  two  of  many  examples  deserving 
citation.  Phil  Klutznick's  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience make  his  counsel  extremely  val- 
uable as  we  attempt  to  combat  this  Na- 
tion's inflation,  recession,  and  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  I  salute  Phil  Klutz- 
nick  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  future  contributions  • 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Philip  M.  Klutz- 
nlck, who  will  retire  from  ser\'ice  as  the 
25th  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sec- 
retary Klutznlck  in  Governor  Adlai 
Stevenson's  administration  in  Illinois. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be 
a  member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Housing  Board,  and  I  was 
serving  as  Secretary  of  Labor  at  that 
time  He  is  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
American,  and  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  deep  compassion,  and  courage. 

Phil  has  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  ser\nce  which  spans  the 
administrations  of  seven  Presidents.  As 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  he  has  long  been 
involved  in  civic  and  humanitarian  en- 
deavors in  our  community,  and  at  the 
national  level  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  senior  council  and  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  and  on  the  boards 
of  Creighton  University.  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Lyric  Opera  Co  of  Chi- 
cago He  was  governor  and  senior  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Nations  Association,  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  a  trustee  of  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Institute  and  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs, president  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  honorary  international  presi- 
dent of  B'nai  B'rith.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development's 
Research  and  Policy  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Bureau  for  Economic  Research 

F'hilip  Klutznlck  was  appointed  by 
Presidenl  Roosevelt  to  be  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  .Au- 
thority, and  has  also  served  in  several 
U.S.  delegations  to  the  United  .Nations 
During  the  UN.  Ambassadorship  of  Adlai 
Stevenson,  he  was  a  principal  deputy 
and  had  responsibility  for  development 
problems  in  underdeveloped  nations  and 
al.so  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
.Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
President  Ford  aLso  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Indo-Chinese  Refugees. 

During  his  leadership  as  the  25th  Sec- 
retary   of    Commerce,    Phil    ha.s    civrn 


dedicated  and  devoteu  ,-«  r-.i.  c  :..  tne  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  Hi.  d.l.Kci.t  and  .•suc- 
cessful efforts  in  improved  Commerce 
Department  perform mue  and  m  leg- 
islation relating  to  piti:,;  n  :  r:n.  pro- 
duct liabihty.  export  uau.i.t;  ..:.  t  many 
other  subjects,  has  been  ii  •■:.  iruitfui 
and  beneficial  to  the  citizen.s  ui  .-America. 
and  has  complied  a  splendid  record 
of  excellence  and  achievement. 

I  extend  to  Philip  M  Klutznlck  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  m  de- 
votion to  the  highest  principles  • 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  a  great  American  and  most 
dedicated  public  servant,  my  good 
friend  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 

Although  Secretary  Klutznlck  was  born 
in  Missouri  and  attended  the  Universi- 
ties of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  he  saw  the 
light  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
soon  became  a  leader  of  the  financial 
community.  While  achieving  financial 
success.  Secret. ir\  Klutznick  did  not  for- 
get his  civic  obligations,  and  served  with 
distinction  on  numerous  boards  and 
commissions,  including  a  term  as  US. 
Representative  with  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  In  addition,  he  became  a 
leader  and  national  spokesman  for  the 
American  Jewish  community,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  the 
free  State  of  Israel. 

When  President  Carter  called  upon 
Phil  Klutznlck  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept, "If  I  can  make  a  contribution  to 
our  national  progress.  I  am  glad  to 
serve."  he  said.  Although  his  tenure  has 
been  brief.  Secretary  Klutznlck  made 
major  gains  in  fighting  inflation  and 
cementing  trade  relations  with  our  al- 
lies. Moreover,  his  mature  and  tremen- 
dous experience  made  him  a  much-val- 
ued adviser  to  the  President. 

I  cherish  the  friendship  Phil  and  I 
have  had  for  many  years  in  Chicago 
and  Washington.  I  regret  his  forthcom- 
ing departure  from  Washington  next 
month,  but  rejoice  that  v.e  in  Chicago 
will  again  have  the  benefit  of  his 
.services. • 

•  Mr.  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  today  In  rising  to  join  in  the 
well-deserved  salute  to  our  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Philip  M. 
Klutznick. 

Philip  Klutznick  has  provided  manv 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  in  Ixith  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

In  his  most  recent  pcKsltion  as  Secre- 
tarv  of  Commerce  under  the  Carter  ad- 
m  lustration,  he  has  helped  secure  the 
pa.ssage  of  kev  legislation  that  has  great- 
ly improved  the  Nation  s  trade  situation. 

During  his  1  year  term  In  that  posi- 
tion. Phil  Klutznick  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  American  indus- 
try 

But  success  is  .somethuiR  not  new  to 
Phil  Klutznick.  He  has  served  in  many 
Federal  positions  under  .seven  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  The  first  came  as  a 
member   of   the   U.S.   delegation  to  the 
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United  Nations  under  President  Eisen- 
hower His  United  Nations  v^ork  con- 
tinued under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion when  he  served  with  the  rank  of 
amba.ssador  to  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  was  at  that 
time  he  began  an  involvement  in  aid  to 
developing  nations  that  would  be  a  hall- 
mark of  his  career  for  many  years  to 
rome. 

In  private  industry.  Phil  Klutznick  be- 
came a  giant  in  real  estate  development, 
fo'jndinir-.  and  heading  the  Urban  Invest- 
ment and  Development  Co.  in  Chicago, 
which  i.s  now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co. 

In  the  field  of  humanitarian  and  civic 
affai.'-s,  Philip  Klutznick  was  named  by 
President  Ford  to  serve  on  the  Presi- 
dents  AdvLsory  Committee  on  Indo-Chi- 
nese Refugees  that  help  settle  the  thou- 
sands of  displaced  persons  who  were 
forced  to  flee  Southeast  Asia. 

An  active  leader  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity Phil  Klut7!iicl;  has  .served  in 
.such  rosiltons  as  president  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  and  honorary  interna- 
tional president  of  the  B'nai  Brith. 

Philip  Klutznick  is  a  unique  leader  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  faces  se- 
vere rhallenges  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
can  only  hope  that  he  decides  once 
.again  to  share  his  experti.se  to  benefit 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation.* 


UMI 


A  TRIBUTE  ro  THt.  liuMJilABLE 
AL  ULLMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  'Mr.  Duncan i  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Al  Uli  man  has  been  my  friend  since  at 
least  1959.  when  I  was  Speaker  in  the 
Oregon  House,  and  he  was  a  compara- 
tively new  Congressman.  When  I  came  to 
the  Congress,  he  was  already  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  was  .so 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  committee 
assignments  I  received.  I  like  to  think  I 
got  on  appropriations  because  of  my 
knowledge,  and  skill,  and  cha'-m — but  I 
know  it  was  because  Ai.  wa.s  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees. 

The  only  good  thing  about  the  fact 
that  Al  Ullman  will  not  be  ret'jrning  to 
Congress  next  year  is  that  it  does  give  us 
this  opportunity  to  get  up  and  say  nice 
things  about  him.  I  have  not  figured  out 
why  we  name  buildings  after  people  after 
they  have  died,  or  why  we  feel  inhibited 
about  praising  our  colleagues  until  we 
know  they  would  not  be  returning — but 
that  seems  to  be  the  order  of  things. 
It  tends  to  make  these  last  few  days  of 
the  session  take  on  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  wake. 

I  would  like  to  avoid  that  atmosphere 
this  afternoon — for  those  of  us  who  know 
Al  well  know  that  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer is  far  from  over,  and  is  just  entering 
a  different  phase. 

Those  who  know  Al  only  slightly  may 
be  misled  by  his  mild  manner  and  his 
quiet,  dignified  way  of  doing  business. 


But  I  have  been  Al  s  friend  and  colleague 
for  man\  years  now.  and  I  know — ijer- 
haps  belter  than  an.vonc  else — that  be- 
hind that  unas.'-uming  demeanor  is  a 
fighter  and  a  scrapper  in  the  old  Western 
tradition.  Perhaps  that  is  the  key  to  ins 
effectiveness;  Al  can  do  battle  with  you 
and  win  without  your  ever  reahz.ng  you 
w  ere  engaged  m  a  fight. 

Al  is  a  master  at  recognizing  what  can 
be  accomplislied  and  then  accomplishing 
It.  He  is  an  expert  compromiser — not  m 
the  sense  of  compromising  one  s  values. 
which  I  have  never  known  Al  to  do — but 
he  is  an  expert  at  recognizing  what  is 
important,  which  points  are  irrefutable. 
and  which  points  can  be  sacrificed  with- 
out losing  .sight  of  your  long-term  goal. 

Al  is  the  ultimate  realist  well  versed 
m  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  adept  at 
determining  which  bills  can  make  it 
through  and  w  hich  cannot.  This  is  a  skill 
that  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily 
process  of  formulating  policy  can  appre- 
ciate. But  It  is  a  talent  that  is  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  general  populace — which 
lias  been  very  much  to  Al's  disadvantage 
in  the  political  arena. 

Since  Al  came  to  Congress  in  1957,  he 
has  constantly  been  one  step  ahead  of 
everyone  else.  He  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  our  modern  budget  process,  and  today 
managed  the  reconciliation  bill  whicii 
was  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cjlt  parts  of  the  process.  He  was  ad- 
vocating a  comprehensive  energy  plan 
before  most  of  us  realized  we  had  an  en- 
ergy problem.  And  he  pioneered  natural 
resource  management  legislation  that 
has  proved  so  important  to  the  western 
part  01  the  country  he  represents. 

Al  has  also  worked  hard  for  the  people 
of  his  district,  and  of  Oregon.  The  North- 
west power  bill  is  the  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  his  prowess.  He  authored  laws  es- 
tablishmg  the  Hel's  Can:  on  Recreation 
Area  and  the  Minam  Wilderness.  He  is 
almo.st  a  legend  for  his  work  to  help  the 
Indian  Tiibes  of  Oregon.  The  Chemawa 
Indian  School,  the  innumerable  fi.sh 
hatcheries,  the  generator  going  into 
Pclton  Dam.  all  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  n.-ojects  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  at  Warm  Springs — all  attest  to 
his  legi.slative  skill  and  his  understand- 
ing' and  compas.sion. 

Al  has  worked  out  trade  legislation  to 
help  the  export  of  whea*  and  assisting 
the  cattle  industry.  He  has  guarded  the 
Columbia  River— the  lifeline  of  the 
Northwest— from  the  vigorous  assaults 
of  brigands  and  pirates  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  thi*-.<:ting  for  our 
birthrisht  Range  rehabilitation,  road.v, 
investments  in  the  prod'icti\ity  of  the 
land— all  received  his  strong  leadership 
and  support.  Even  Am'rak.  and  the 
Pioneer  train  through  eastern  Oregon  are 
beneficiaries  of  Al's  interest  and  indus- 
try. 

Of  course.  Al  will  be  remembered  best 
for  his  able  leadership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  had  a  pretty  rough 
ta.sk  facing  him  when  he  took  the  com- 
mittee over  Irom  its  able  and  long-term 
chairman.  Wilbur  Mill",  in  1975.  The 
committee  he  inherited  w;  s  radically  dif- 
ferent Iroir.   the  one  ru.i   by  Mills— just 


as  the  po.>t-Watergate  Congress  of  that 
.Near  was  diflerent  irom  all  Us  predeces- 
sors. The  committee  and  the  Congress 
called  for  a  airterent  lype  oi  leadership — 
and  Al  Ullman  provided  that  leader- 
ship, m  a  style  less  assertive  than  that 
01  Mr.  yiiUt..  but  no  less  effective. 

To  really  understand  Al  Ullman.  I 
believe  you  have  to  understand  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represen's.  Eastern  Ore- 
gon typifies  what  most  Easterners  think 
the  West  should  be — wide  o;:en  spaces 
where  nothing  is  respected  more  than 
rugged  individualism,  and  where  plain 
co.nmon  horsestnse  is  essential  for  sur- 
vival. This  environment  breeds  the  kind 
of  independent  tliinking  for  which  Ore- 
gonian  politicians  are  famous — tough, 
stubborn  and  determined.  While  I  am  not 
a  stubborn,  or  hardheaded.  man  myself.  I 
am  able  to  appreciate  the  quality  in  my 
fellow  Oregonians — especially  in  Al.  who 
manages  to  cloak  his  hardheaded  deter- 
mination in  such  grace  and  disnity. 

I  refuse  to  fall  into  the  usual  cliche  of 
lamenting  on  how  sorely  Al  Ullman  will 
Le  missed  next  year — I  did  promise  not 
lo  make  this  a  wake.  Al  Ullman  s  pres- 
ence will  be  very  much  felt  next  year,  no 
matter  what  endeavor  he  decides  to 
tackle  next. 

Now  Al  may  be  the  chairman,  but  the 
chief  executive  oificer  of  that  family  is 
his  wife  Audrey  She  has  as  much  con- 
gressional experience  and  knowledge  as 
Al.  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  better  half 
of  a  superb  husband  and  wife  team 

I  will  continue  to  treasure  the  friend- 
ship Marijane  and  x  have  enjoyed  with 
Al  and  Audrey,  Al.  our  very  best  wishes 
go  with  you. 

G  2100 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  am  pleased 
10  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  m.y  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr  Duncan' 
It  IS  with  a  heavy  heart  thai  I  wish  both 
you.  Bob  Duncan,  and  Al  Ullman  the 
very  best  as  you  go  away  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  you  have  both 
served  so  ably  and  so  well. 

I  agree  wr^h  your  words.  Bob.  I  was  im- 
pressed to  hear  the  achievements  of  Al 
Ullman  as  you  have  recited  them,  be- 
cause as  a  beginning  politician  back  in 
the  1950's  It  was  quite  thrilling  to  have 
Al  Ullman  and  several  others  be  elected 
to  Congress  in  what  had  heretofore  been 
a  Republican  State  I  will  never  forget 
that  Al  came  in  on  the  public  power 
movement  on  Hells  Canyon,  and  one  of 
his  great  achievements  that  you  have 
mentioned  was  making  sure  that  Hells 
Canyon  was  preserved  for  the  reople.  just 
as  he  fought  lo  make  sure  that  any  elec- 
tricity generated  from  that  area  bene- 
fited th?  people. 

I  will  never  forget  my  admiration  for 
his  couracte  wh°n  hp  cast  rne  of  four 
votes  in  the  House  of  Renresentatives  in 
1958  against  the  Hou^e  Unamerican  Ac- 
tivities Comm'ttee  That  took  courage, 
wheth.r  you  agreed  with  it  or  not  He 
cast  one  of  the  four  votes  against  it,  and 
that  was  real  courage. 
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A'.  Li.LMAN  .strvcd  on  the  Way^  and 
Means  Coimnitlto  so  well  nil  J  so  ably  and 
dislinnuishea  h  mself.  and  as  you  said. 
Bob.  he  led  the  fiRhl  today  m  the  debate 
on  oiie  of  tlic  most  comvl  ^ated  nnd  ini- 
porliint  bills  tlm^  we  have  l.ad  tome  be- 
fore tne  House. 

We  recall,  too  thai  he  did  help  form 
and  wa.<  the  first  chainnai:  of  the Budg'-t 
ComniiUee.  oi  e  of  the  forein  jst  processes 
of  Oovernntcnt  developoa   n  our  time. 

Sl>  I  bid  fn"e\ve'.l  to  Al  Ullman.  I  have 
bfcii  very  proud  anl  honored  t^i  have 
served  with  him  as  the  dc  m  of  our  delc- 
Kation  m  the  House  of  Repros  ti-atives. 
and  I  thank  \oii,  Bob.  for  reserving  t.»iis 
time  10  Inror  Con.re.ssm.m  Ullman 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speakc-. 
I  thank  the  Renflenian  from  Oregon  'Mr 
VVeavtr  ' . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  M. 
Speaker,  will  flic  nenMema-i  yield' 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  OrcRcn.  I  yield  to  the 
fcieiiMemar  (rr.ni  California. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor 
vieldintj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  la-s*.  6  \  t'ars.  Ai 
Ullman  has  had  one  of  the  most  difflrul' 
jobs  in  Congress  That  much  1;;  clear 
And  what  is  enuuliv  clear  is  that  he  has 
handled  that  job.  ciiairmar  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  master- 
fully. 

Al  Ullman  has  treated  all  his  col- 
leagues in  a  f.Tir  and  e'Viitable  manner. 
While  he  h:is  deflni'c  idea.^  nnd  philoso- 
phies of  (lis  own.  he  h.'us  .»lway.>  giv^n 
those  of  diTerinf  views  their  day  in 
court.  I  do  not  boaeve  that  under  his 
chairman >hip  there  is  any  responsible 
proup  in  the  countrv  that  hrs  felt  a. 
though  it  could  no<  provide  the  Houst' 
vith  m°amngful  input  Into  our  decision- 
making pro<'ess. 

And  if  A  I.  has  sometimes  served  as  iht 
cars- -or  peihaps  lightning  rod  would  be 
A  more  appropriate  phrase — he  ha."  also 
been  a  voice.  Those  of  us  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  Ways  md  Means  Conunittee 
have  known  that  we  c^uld  count  on  him 
for  reliable  expianalion-s  of  what  .some 
seemi.igly  minor  '■hange  in  an  arcane 
sectir.n  of  our  tax  laws  would  accom- 
plish 

Al  Ullman  knows  this  Nations  ta.x 
codes,  and  he  is  able  to  elTertivelv  artic- 
ulate ever,  rhe  n  c>i  difficult  id^as  in- 
volving them.  He  has  earned  the  trust  of 
his  colleague.s. 

More  importantly  people  around  the 
country,  from  Mcme  to  Cr.l.fomia  have 
known  that  we  cculd  count  on  Chairman 
Ullman  to  treat  ther.i  fnirU-.  The  inter- 
est"; of  the  avcra{;e  taxpaver  in  Iowa 
would  not  be  forsaken  at  the  whim  of 
some  corperate  head  in  New  Yort:  11^ 
would  listen  to  tiie  fellow  m  New  York, 
and  the  fellow  m  Iowa,  p.nd  then  do  what 
hf  thought  was  right. 

Ot  course.  Ai.  Ullman  Is  a  child  of  the 
West;  boTi  in  Montana  with  care.T  roots 
In  the  State  of  Washlneton  a.s  well  as 
Orecon  And  he  h.xs  nrvrr  forfott^n  tho.st 
rooLs.  They  have  given  him  a  fimi  under- 
.Uanding  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the 
West,  whi.-h  ;omc  p;istem  Congres.smen 
never  seem  to  understand.  With  his  back- 


ground, he  has  been  an  invaluable  friend 
on  the  Wavs  and  Mean."^  Committee  and 
of  cour.  e,  on  other  issues  that  have  come 
before  the  House.  He  has  been  a  die  to 
combme  hi.s  experti.se  with  his  roots  lo 
benefit  al'  of  us  in  California.  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana,  as  well  as  his  beloved 
Oregon. 

Wo  will  ?nisf  Al  Ullman  when  the  97th 
Congre.s.s  convenes  Whocv t  tak^s  over 
the  unenviablf  job.v  a-s  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  will  have  a  difticuit,  time  in  re- 
placing him. 

In  conclusion,  'jee  ana  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opporti.riiy  tt,  thank  Al  for  the 
job  he  has  done  for  his  constiiiienUs  and 
his  country,  and  to  wish  he  and  Audrey 
all  the  be^l  in  tie  months  and  years 
ahead 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  ol  Oregon.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genMcinan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nur  frienc  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Ullman.  tot  k  the  helm  of 
the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Mean?^  Co.mmittee 
at  a  t.me  when  Americun  history  w;. 
changing,  thanking  significantly  in  this 
institution.  a»  a  tune  when  the  curtains 
were  being  drawn  back  and  t.he  sunshine 
was  admitted  to  the  formerly  arcane 
chambers  of  di.scussion  ntnonif  mcmb<rs 
of  various  comniittees  of  the  Congress. 
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People  had  decided  they  wanted  more 
in  on  the  prcx^eedings  of  this  institution. 
In  my  juaginent,  having  served  with 
Cliairinan  Ullman  '.or  a  number  oi'  years 
sii.ce  the  mia-1960  s.  chairman  Ullman  s 
sipn.ticant  contribution  to  history  was 
talung  the  responsibihty  of  chairing  the 
Hous*-  CDm.Tiiltee  un  Vvav.^  and  Means  al 
that  importr.nt  junctu.'-e  m  our  history 
when  the  people's  body  became  more  so 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Wcvs  and 
Means  Committee  was  divided  for  the 
first  time  into  .subcommiUees  Nobody 
knew  whether  it  would  work  very  well 
It  has  woiked  very  well,  chiefly  becau.se 
Mr  Uliman  is  not  an  autocrat,  because 
he  does  not  insist  on  his  own  way.  be- 
cause he  is,  I  th'nk.  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tiois  of  what  the  Constitution  had  in 
ni'nd  for  a  legislative  body  that  the  lead- 
ership is  not  a  power  elite  The  leadership 
is  rather  like  the  monitor  chosen  as  a 
servant  to  the  body,  to  the  rank  and  file 
Members  of  the  body 

Thomas  Jcflerson  said  when  he  left  the 
White  H')use: 

I  po  now  to  fccept  a  promotion  from 
.servant  to  master. 

Tlic  Representative  in  Congress  who 
r;>members  the  aoove  w.ll  be  a  good  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  who  reiuembiTs 
that  he  or  '^hc  is  a  servant  and  that  the 
private  titizens  whom  he  or  she  serves 
are  the  masters. 

The  leader  in  the  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee chairperson  or  other  leader  in 
Congress  who  remembers  that  he  or  she 
is  a  servant,  indircttly.  to  all  people  but 
immed  ately  to  the  Membership  of  the 
Congress;  not  there  to  boss,  not  there 
to  direct  but  there  to  serve.  Chairman 


Ullman  has  tilled  thai  role  admirably 
and  l>ecau.se  he  has  tilled  that  »ole  and 
did  not  lose  sight  ot  that  essential  ele- 
ment or  the  function  of  chairmanship 
the  subcommittee  system  has  worked  m 
oi.r  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Shakes'  care  wrote  in  'Henry  toe  V"  to 
the  oration  of  the  King  to  the  French 
woman : 

A  iTOod  he.'irt  Is  the  «iin  and  not  the  moon 
for  it  slUnes  bright  and  keeps  his  i  lur.'ie 
constaut. 

That  describes  Al  Ullman:  A  good, 
generous,  compa.ssionate  heart. 

Shakespe.ire  aLso  wrote  that  these 
fellows  of  infinite  tongue  whc  can  rhyme 
their  v.ay  into  peoples  favors  do  often 
rc^-son  their  way  back  o'lt  again 

Constancy  and  a  good  heart.  They 
desc;;be  our  chairman. 

Other  Members  of  the  House  Commit- 
ter on  Ways  and  Means  have  asked 
Congressman  Holland  and  me  to  repre- 
sen.  them  heie  this  even;ng  in  pledgint, 
their  afleetion  and  their  cont  nueri 
friendship  and.  above  all,  their  (gratitude 
lor  thio  Rrcat  and  gO)d  man  who  h. ." 
been  so  fair  and  I  might  add.  v^ho  nas 
shown  .'^o  mach  dig.iity.  wno  has  shown. 
as  has  tl;e  gentleman  in  the  well  him- 
self, has  showi.  so  murh  diginty  in  de- 
feat, renumbering  that  som.e  of  the  great 
people  in  the  pol'iiciil  prcxesses  of  the 
world,  like  Winston  Churchill,  first  gave 
their  all  for  their  people  and  accorr. 
plished  much  for  their  people,  following 
which  they  were  token  f<ut  of  office  by 
the  people. 

Mr.  Ullman  has  shown  dignity  in  df- 
feat  and  in  tlia*.  he  ha.s  achieved  greater 
triumph  th.an  all  the  many  many  times 
I  hat  he  has  been  elected  to  this  boci 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentlemar.  for  his  eloquence. 
I  would  like  to  under.Ncore  what  he  said 
lecaase  I  like  the  sound  of  it:  "Church- 
ill   Ullman  and  Dincan  " 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  precisely  in  that 
order,  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  O.-egon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Caiolina  <Mr.  Holland  i. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker  I  thank 
the. gentleman  from  Oregon  for  yielding 
a  small  amount  of  time  to  me  to  relate 
something  about  Al  Uli.van  that  possi- 
bly he  does  not  even  remember. 

In  1976  I  had  a  severe  reelection  prob- 
lem I  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  M  -ans  People 
down  my  way  in  South  Carolina  thought 
it  would  be  good  and  probably  lend  some 
distinction  to  an  otnerwise  uncli.'-lln- 
guislied  political  career  if  I  could  have 
the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  tome  to  my  .Stale  dur- 
ing thit  reelection  process.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  the  man  had  no  reason  to  do  it 
but  I  asked  hiiu  to  visit  mv  State  on  my 
behalf  and  he  did.  He  made  a  great  im- 
pre.ssion  on  the  people  there 

It  may  be  hard  for  you  gent'eman 
from  Oregon  to  realise  that,  but  Oregon 
from  South  Carolina  is  a  mightly  long 
di.-.tance. 

His  name  was  known  and  his  reputa- 
tion. He  made  an  impression  there  on 
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behalf  of  not  only  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  itself,  that  committee  chairmen 
beyond  all  el.':e  that  had  been  published, 
were  good  and  decent  people  who  sim- 
ply thought  the  be.st  of  this  Nation, 
enough  to  give  their  best.  That  is  the 
impression  Al  Ullman  gave  in  my  State 
I  have  always  been  grateful  for  tliis  and 
I  have  never  really  had  an  opportunity 
to  tell  him.  I  am.  therefore,  grateful  for 
this  special  order  tonight  to  be  able  to 
say  that. 

Another  thing  I  though  distinguished 
him  on  that  particular  trip:  Returning 
on  the  airplane,  we  served  some  sort  of 
a  dinner  It  was  steak  and  grits  I  always 
was  impres.<ed  that  Chairman  Ullman 
did  not  ask  what  grits  was.  He  did  not 
even  turn  up  his  nose.  I  do  know  that 
he  ate  the  prits  but  at  least  he  did  not 
scy  anything  derogatory  about  it.  I  took 
that  as  a  great  compliment  to  my  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  tried  to  serve  that 
way  0!i  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  grTtitude  to  this  great  man  for  his 
ser'xe  lo  this  great  land.  We  will  mis., 
hi.n  as  the  ccmmittee,  we  will  miss  him 
as  a  Congress,  we  will  mi.ss  him  as  a  Na- 
tion but  we  will  never  forget  the  difficult 
time?  that  he  encountered,  the  difficult 
problems  he  overcame  on  behalf  of  the 
con.":tiluents  of  all  of  us.  To  him  at  tins 
fime  I  would  scy  Godspeed,  to  him  and 
his  lovfl;.  wife,  in  v.hatevcr  endeavors 
they  pursue. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
guidance  you  have  given  us  all. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  lor 
Mclding  !o  me. 

Mr.  DUNC.\N  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
Perhaps  I  can  explain  the  reason  Chair- 
man Ullman  dicl  not  have  to  ask  you 
what  grits  i.''.  is  that  we  raise  a  lot  of 
cattle  out  in  Oregon  and  Al  particularly 
eats  his  me^.ts  so  rare  that  when  we  eiit 
Tieat  rare  we  frequently  put  along  a 
little  cow  peas  on  the  plate  to  feed  that 
steer  before  we  eat  him 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
leagr.e  Mr.  Weaver  from  Oregon  for 
reminding  me  of  Congressman  Ullman's 
courageous  vote  on  the  Un-American 
Activities  Coniniittee  at  the  height  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  It  was  a  courageous  vote 
.ind  it  :.s  characteristic  of  Al  that  he  had 
the  court* ge  not  only  to  stand  up  against 
the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
moment  however  widespread  they  might 
be.  I  recall  tlie  time?  w  hen  he  has  fougnt 
hc-e  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  behalf 
01  the  committee  and  the  Congress, 
agninst  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  against  the  President  of  the 
United  Stai/Cs.  He  had  the  same  courage 
to  say  that  the  President  was  wrong  as 
he  did  to  say  that  all  those  who  sup- 
ported those  McCarthy  hearings  were 
••\Tong. 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues- -both  in  this  body 
and  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— in  paying  tribute  to  my  chair- 
man. Al  Ullman. 

Al  Ullman  ha-s  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Ho'jse  Ways  and  Means  Ccmmittee 
for  each  of  the  6  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  that  body.  In  all 


'>.hat  lime,  I  have  found  i,;,T.  fa::,  easy 
to  work  with,  and  a  friend. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  win  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  every  nie::;ber  of  a 
tommittee  with  so  many  diver.'.e  and  of- 
ten conflicting  views.  Bu*  Al  Ulf.ma;,'  has 
managed  to  do  just  that. 

In  addition,  he  has  made  every  effort 
to  .see  that  conflicts  inside  tiie  hearing 
room  remain  there — nnd  do  not  carry 
over  outside  the  comniiltee.  Further,  he 
has  made  every  efTori  to  see  tnat  all  sides 
to  an  issue  get  to  be  heard. 

For  more  than  24  years.  At  Ullman 
has  served  his  country  as  a  member  of 
this  body.  And  before  that,  he  served 
this  Nation  well  and  ably  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
The  Nation  has  been  made  better  for  his 
service. 

Al  Ullman  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  here  in  the  Congress,  but  our 
best  wishes  will  go  with  him,  no  matter 
what  his  future  plans.* 
O  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker  when  a 
senior  Member  of  this  body  leaves,  a 
great  deal  of  experience  is  lost.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  case  ol  Al  Ullm.^n,  the 
departing  chairman  of  tl-'e  important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  valuable 
expertise  will  be  lost. 

With  so  much  public  concern  about 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxes,  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  appear  lo  be  a  uniquely 
vulnerable  political  position.  Every  pro- 
po.sed  or  approved  change  in  the  Tax 
Code  has  the  potential  of  being  linked 
personally  to  the  chairman.  Even  if  the 
change  is  desirable,  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  taxes  may  make  ihis  politically 
detrimental. 

In  spue  ol  these  obvious  risks,  I  be- 
lieve that  Al  Ullman  has  been  a  diligent, 
effective  and  public-spirited  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommHtee.  It  is: 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  a  contribution  lo  the 
development  of  an  eguitable  and  sensi- 
ble tax  code  when  he  returns  to  private 
life.  The  opportunities  for  constructive 
service  available  to  one  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience  are  sure  to  be  verv  great  • 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  Ullman. 

My  relationship,  as  a  freshman  of  the 
Ways  and  Meai.s  Committee,  to  ihe 
chairman  is  one  that  is  clo.se  to  being 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  can  make  this  state- 
ment simply  because  until  Al  Ullman 
a.ssumed  the  chairmanship  of  thai  com- 
mittee it  was  virtually  unheard  of  for  a 
freshman  to  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  have  benefited  from  Mr  Ullman's 
guidance  both  in  comnittee  and  in  the 
House  and  for  this  I  am  very  grateful. 
But  I  think  that  Al  v:iV.  be  long  remem- 
bered here  in  this  body  especially  for  how- 
he  has  helped  to  transform  this  bociy. 

He  has  presided  over  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  particularly  tur- 
bulent period— a  period  during  whch  the 
making  of  tax  policy  moved  out  from  be- 
hind the  closed  committee  doors  into  the 
open  hearing  roo.m.  As  I  have  said,  he 


;.p.'  not  only  allowed  freshman  members 
or.  tiie  committee,  he  has  also  .\i;ov,ea 
and  encouraged  them  to  participate 
full..-  »n  that  policymaking  process. 

.^L  Ullman  will  also  be  remembered 
lor  his  contributions  to  ihe  new  budget 
process  .^s  a  major  author  of  the  1974 
Buciget  Act  and  the  first  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Comnuttee,  the  btidget 
i^rocesi  will  continue  to  bear  Al's  mark 
even  as  long  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  w-ill. 

Al  Ullman  served  his  Nation  and  his 
district  well.  His  kindness  his  friendship 
and  stewardship  of  this  Nation's  chang- 
iiig  econom.c  policy  during  trying  times 
will  continue  lo  inspire  us.« 

•  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  97th 
Congress  will  lose  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated legislators  with  the  departure  of 
.^L  Ullman  of  Oregon.  Since  coming  to 
Congress  m  1S57.  Al  has  .served  his  dis- 
trict diligently  and  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  thougniful  and  talented 
legislator.  These  qualities  have  come  to 
the  fore  most  recently  v%;tn  Al's  leider- 
ship  of  the  Way;,  and  Means  Committee 
as  well  as  earlier  service  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Join*  Com- 
.•nittee  on  Taxat.on.  Al  has  been  a  guid- 
ing force  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
gressional b'jdget  proceau.-e.  For  this 
work,  we  m  Congress  and  in  the  country 
are  in  his  debt  and  we  v\  ill  miss  his  abil- 
ity and  h's  compaM.ionship  • 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  rising  today  to  honor  Repre- 
sentative Al  ITllkan  of  Oregon,  who  un- 
fortui:  ately.  will  not  be  returning  to 
serve  m  the  37Ln  Congress. 

During  hLs  24  years  in  Congress.  Aj. 
Ullman  has  set  a  nigh  stanaard  of  ex- 
cellence that  will  be  hard  to  follow. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  Ullman  hp.« 
brought  new  meaning  to  the  terrr.  "figh* 
for  what  is  right  for  America.' 

There  is  probably  no  comniittee  l" 
the  entire  Congress  that  hanales  mor» 
difficult  and  controversial  legislaiio'^ 
than  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitie<> 
Whether  it  be  tax  cuts,  social  securitv 
or  health  care  financing,  the  burden  fall's 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
produce  workable  legislation  m  those 
areas. 

And  Al  Ullman  utilized  his  position  as 
cn'iirman  of  tiie  committee  to  press  for 
legislation  he  belie'-td  was  best  for  the 
Nation.  'Vhile  some  of  us  have  not  al- 
vTays  agreed  with  his  position  on  issues. 
we  have  always  respiectcd  his  zeal  in 
pre.ssing  his  views. 

There  Is  lic  ouestion  that  iti  the  tough 
economic  clitrate  that  exists  today,  a 
man  ol  .At  Ullman's  experlLse  will  be 
sorelv  misled  • 

•  Mr.  GU.ARINI.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
rise  to  join  m'-  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  chairmnn  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Al  Ullman, 
w-ho  is  leavin?  afier  nearh  a  ouarter  of 
a  cntury  of  service  to  his  country. 

As  a  memher  of  the  Wayr  and  Means 
Committee  for  nearly  20  yea-?.  Ai  U:l- 
M.AN  has  olayed  an  important  and  en- 
viable role  in  shaping  our  Nation's  tax 
laws,  particularly  in  developing  inno- 
vative approaches  to  solvine  some  of  our 
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Nation  s  pressing  problems  such  £is  pro- 
viding adequate  health  care  for  our  citi- 
zens and  incentives  to  energy  conser- 
vation. 

Perhaps,  more  than  most  Members  of 
this  Congress,  At  Ullm\n  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  gain  a  broad  perspective 
of  our  Nation's  financial  structure  He 
has  served  as  chf.irman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  cochairman  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  the  Budf?- 
et.  chairman  of  tlic  Committee  on  tlie 
Budget  and  for  several  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Commis.-ion  on  In- 
tergovernmental Rclatums.  Perhaps  in 
this  way  Al  developed  th»'  ability  to  put 
aside  the  clamor  of  sin^clal  interests  and 
look  to  the  needs  of  the  countrj  as  a 
whole  His  steadfastness  in  pursuit  of  the 
best  for  his  country  has  on  occasion  led 
him  to  take  up  unpopular  causes,  but 
his  decisions  have  been  motivated  by  a 
clarity  of  vision  and  purpose  not  easily 
matched. 

Al  Ullmans  integrity  his  pnnciplea 
leadership  of  or.e  of  the  leading  commit- 
tees in  the  House  has  b<-en  of  crucial  im- 
portance in  the  96th  Congress  As  cl.air- 
man.  he  has  guided  us  Ihrouph  an 
exceedingly  diJticuit  2  years,  years 
mnrkcd  by  intractible  inflation,  budget- 
balancing  and  the  rigors  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process  which  we  are  winding 
up  only  today 

In  ?plte  of  Al  Ullmans  considerable 
expertise  and  long  years  on  the  Hill,  ac- 
cessibilitv  to  his  office  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  his  chairmanship  When  I  came 
to  the  committee  scarcely  12  years  ago. 
Al  was  quick  to  come  forvvard  to  offer 
his  friendship  and  counsel  Al  and  his 
gracious  wife.  Audrey,  extended  their 
hospitality  to  me  on  many  occasions  and 
made  me  feel  that  Washington  was  less 
than  a  sheltered  workplace  for  con- 
firmed workaholics  It  is  also  a  city 
where  lasting  friendships  can  flourish 

If  there  Ls  a  second  distinguishing 
characteristic  to  Al  Ullman  s  leadership 
it  must  be  his  sense  of  f;nr  play  Als 
evenhanded  treatment  of  new  members 
to  the  committee  has  been  unfailing  Al- 
though serving  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee with  35  contentious  members  re- 
quires long  hours  of  work.  Al  never 
failed  to  hear  me  out  when  there  was  an 
Issue  about  which  I  was  concerned  All 
of  us.  regardless  of  seniority  cr  party  af- 
filiation, knew  we  would  have  a  fair 
hearing  when  Ai  Ullman  was  in  the 
chair 

I  know  yoi;  u'll  not  miss  the  public 
debt  ceiling  fights,  Al.  but  we  will 
surelv  miss  your  calm,  considered  ap- 
proach to  the  complex  issues  before  us. 
whether  in  the  committee  or  on  the 
House  floor. 

To  you  and  Audrey.  I  ofler  my  wishes 
for  happiness  in  the  year:,  ahead  and  mv 
deep  gratitude  for  your  continuing 
friendship  • 

•  Mr  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker- 
There    is    nothlnp    stable    In    the    world 
uproar's  your  only  music. 

During  the  past  decade  of  congres- 
sional change  that  observation  has  been 
as  appropriate  as  it  was  when  John 
Keats  made  it  162  years  ago 


One  man  has  been  a  beacon  of  stabil- 
ity, responsibility,  and  integrity  during 
this  tumultuous  period — that  man  is  Al 
Ullman 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  un- 
der and  iearn  from  him  while  he  has 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  unusual  patience  and  equa- 
nimity. 

Our  chairman  has  understood  the 
meaning  of  democratic  leadership  He 
took  the  hflm  of  the  committee  in  1975 
at  a  time  when  it  had  been  drastically 
altered  by  the  congressional  reforms  of 
the  mid-1970s.  His  was  an  impos.sible 
task :  The  committee  was  expanded  from 
25  to  37  members,  transforming  it  from 
a  tightly  knit  group  to  a  much  less  gov- 
ernable committee. 

Other  changes — such  as  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nonclosed  rules  on  the  House 
floor  for  tax  legislation,  the  greatly  ex- 
panded use  of  tax  legislation  for  non- 
tax purpases — for  example  to  help  solve 
the  energy  crisis — the  assignment  of 
more  junior  and  le.ss  electorally  secure 
members  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— left  our  chairman  with  a  her- 
culean task. 

Our  chairman  met  the  challenge  be- 
fore him  by  leading  his  committee  as 
fairly  as  is  humanly  possible  He  has 
bent  over  backward  to  see  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  had  a 
chance  to  have  a  say  in  legislation  be- 
fore the  committee 

Also,  he  has  been  willing  to  bear  the 
criticism  which  tax  legislation  invari- 
ablv  draws. 

Many  Members  in  this  body  may  not 
remember  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
chaiiKes  that  have  made  this  House  so 
difficult  to  govern,  the  leader  we  honor 
today  helped  construct  the  congre.ssion- 
al  budget  process  This  procedure  has 
forced  us  to  face  up  to  very  difficult 
budgetary  decisions  and  has  provided  us 
with  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  we 
have  to  apply  fiscal  responsibility  in  a 
systematic  fash'on 

He  also  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and  helped 
define  the  uncertain  role  of  the  new  com- 
mittee and  the  budget  process  for  this 
body. 

Al  Ullmans  legacy  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  is  bountiful  and  is  one 
for  which  we  will  never  be  able  fully 
to  repay  him  But  we  can  honor  this 
leader,  this  man  of  his  word,  this  build- 
er on  rt)ck  And  we  can  emulate  the 
courage  through  example  he  has  taught 
us:  Despite  physical  pain,  despite  prob- 
able electoral  repercussions,  despite  dif- 
ficult times.  Al  Ullman  has  shown  us 
how  to  serve  our  country.* 
•  Mr  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
22  years  Al  Ullman  has  been  an  effective 
and  highly  respected  Representative  of 
ihe  people  of  Oregon's  Second  District. 
He  has  also  been  a  very  important  mem- 
l>er  of  this  country's  budgetary  process 

Al's  service  as  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  entire  Nation  with  his  wise 
and  concerned  budgetary  leadership  He 
has  developed  an  immense  amount  of 
knowledge  about  this  Nation's  budget 
needs,   and   he   has   done   a   remarkable 


job  of  helping  this  country  provide  funds 
for  necessary  projects. 

Al  Uli.man's  job  has  been  difficult,  to 
say  the  least.  But  all  the  while  he  has 
remained  a  caring  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative of  his  constituents,  and  he  has 
put  their  interest  first. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Al's  presence  in  the 
House,  and  our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 
along  with  our  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done  • 

•  Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  so  many  others  in  congratulat- 
ing Chairman  Al  Ullman  for  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service  and  in 
wishing  him  the  best  m  the  years  to 
come. 

I  have  served  with  Al  for  16  .vears  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Thanks 
in  large  part  to  his  contributions  and 
tfforts.  these  have  been  good  and  creative 
years  for  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
cress. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  House  has 
gone  through  a  real  revolution  in  style 
and  procedure— and  Al  was  the  chair- 
man who  led  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee into  this  new,  more  open,  more 
democratic  reform  era  As  many  on  the 
committee  have  commented.  Al  has  been 
the  perfect  chairman  for  tJils  era  of 
translstion.  He  took  a  small,  closed, 
secretive  committee,  and  changed  it  into 
one  which  is  much  more  representative 
and  responsive  to  the  House.  His  pa- 
tience, tact  and  ability  to  listen  insured 
the  success  of  "democracy'  in  the 
•premier"  committee  of  the  Congress 

Under  his  chairmanship,  we  have  en- 
acted extraordinarily  complex  and  diffi- 
cult tax.  energy,  and  trade  bills— bills 
which  are  making  a  major  attack  on  the 
problems  confronting  America  domesti- 
callv  and  internationally. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  "Our 
Chairman"  and  Audrey  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead  and  in  thanking  them  for 
a  job  magnificently  done.* 
•  Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rl.se  in  paying 
tribute  to  Al  Ullman  who  will  be  leaving 
the  Congress  after  serving  the  people 
of  his  district  and  the  Nation  since  1957. 
.^L  Ullman  is  the  type  of  person  this 
Concress  needs  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Congress  and  th"  Nation  will 
not  have  his  counsel  during  the  critical 
days  ahead  Al  has  been  a  stalwart  in 
the  fisht  for  better  Government  and  has 
gained  the  trust  and  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues  He  has  struggled  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens— he  has 
fought  the  pood  fight— and  the  Nation 
is  better  off  for  his  diligence  and  per- 
serverence. 

The  Congress  is  loslni?  one  of  Its  most 
distinguished  Members  in  Al  Ullman. 
We  will  continue  as  always,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  same  I  join  with  Al's  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  all  success  in  his 
future  endeavors  His  work  in  the  Con- 
gress will  long  be  remembered  and  the 
legacy  of  his  legislation  will  benefit  the 
people  of  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come  • 

•  Mr  RANOEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
Al  Ullman  from  the  House  and  espe- 
cially from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a  major 
blow  to  the  Congress.  For  if  ever  a  man 
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was  right  for  the  times  in  which  he 
served,  it  was  Al  Ullman. 

I  first  t)epan  my  service  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  6  years  ago  when 
Al  Ullman  began  his  chairmanship.  As 
you  will  all  remember,  those  were  tur- 
ijulenl  days  A  time  when  reform  was 
the  bvword  of  the  House  Under  Al 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  moved 
swiftly  and  smoothly  to  a  subcommittee 
system  which  we  never  had  before.  It 
w"as  Al's  confidence  in  his  subcommittee 
chairmen,  alw.iys  giving  them  a  free 
hand,  that  made  that  transition  go  so 
smoothly. 

During  a  period  when  almost  every 
other  committee  was  experiencing  ma- 
jor schisms  when  they  brought  bills  to 
the  floor.  Chairman  Uli  man  was  succp's- 
ful  in  brint'ini!  almost  all  of  our  bills 
to  the  floor  with  bipartisan  support  and 
with  tlie  barking  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  committee  members.  Al  was  a 
ma.ster  at  discerning  where  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  was  and  then 
forming  coalitions  around  that  consen- 
sus. As  a  chairman  lie  was  always  fair, 
he  respected  everyone  s  opinions  and 
even  more  importantly  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  express  tho.sc  views.  The 
patience  and  understanding  he  showed 
made  all  of  us  believe  that  our  prob- 
lems meant  something  to  him.  I  do  not 
remember  him  ever  cutting  off  a  mem- 
ber. He  alwa.vs  encouraged  us  to  have 
our  say. 

And  the  man  tiad  courage  He  spon- 
sored such  unpopular  but  neces.^ary  leg- 
islation as  the  Mortgage  Bond  Revenue 
Act  which  was  designed  to  plu«  the  gap- 
ing hole  in  the  Treasury  which  was  be- 
ing dug  by  the  proliferation  of  bond 
issues  to  finance  not  only  the  low-in- 
come hou.sing  pro.iects  we  had  all  in- 
tended the  bonds  to  be  used  for.  but  also 
to  provide  low-mtcrest  loans  to  the  up- 
per middle  cla.ss  to  purchase  homes  Ai 
knew  if  nothing  were  done  and  done 
now,  no  matter  how  unpopular  .^iirh  leg- 
islation would  be  amonn  State  and  local 
governments,  the  pressure  for  higher 
interest  rates  on  the  more  traditional 
uses  of  revenue  bond.s  .such  as  schools. 
hospitals,  and  roads  would  be  enormous 
He  also  realized  the  critical  importance 
of  limiting  what  was  then  a  blank 
check  on  the  Trea.sury  We  spent  months 
on  the  legislation  and  finally  passed  it 
as  a  part  of  reronciliation  and  a  tribute 
to  Al's  responsibility  as  a  guardian  of 
the  National  Treasury. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Al  around 
here.  Especially  those  of  us  who  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  working  under 
his  chairmanship  • 

•  Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  losing  one 
of  Its  most  important  and  respected 
Members  in  Al  Ullman  As  cnairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he 
has  been  a  strong  force  for  making  our 
system  of  taxat:on  more  equitable  and 
comprehensible  He  has  ably  repre- 
sented hi.s  Oregon  district  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  Hls  accomplishments,  both 
in  and  away  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  have  been  enormous. 

More  than  the  Congress  and  his  con- 
stituents, though.  It  is  the  Nation  that 


will  suffer  for  the  loss  of  Al  Ullman.  His 
energy  and  skill  will  not  easily  be  re- 
placed Al  thus  time.  I  would  1  ke  to 
wish  Al  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck 
m  the  years  to  come.  He  will  be  dearly 
missed.* 

C  Mr.  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  fro-n  Oregon 
I  Mr  Duncan  i  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  so  that  Members  can  salute  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  liie 
Honorable  Al  Ullman  who  will  not  be 
returning  for  the  97th  Congress  Mr 
Speaker.  Al  Ullmans  absence  from  the 
97th  Congress  will  be  a  great  loss  not  only 
to  this  leg.slative  body  but  also  to  this 
Nation. 

First  elected  to  the  85th  Congress.  Al 
came  to  this  body  with  a  determination 
to  serve  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the 
people  in  the  Second  District  of  Oregon 
but  also  all  people  m  the  Nation.  Mr, 
Speaker.  Al  tias  pursued  that  mandate 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  conviction 
during  his  tenure  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  His  actions  have  gamed 
him  tiie  resjiect  of  his  colleagues  and 
people  throughout  this  Nation 

My  good  friend  Al  Ullman  has  been  a 
pioneer  and  tower  of  strength  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Al  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  between  1957 
and  1961  Later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
served  as  acting  chairman  during  much 
of  1973  and  1974  Additionally,  Al  was 
cochairman  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  1973  and  wa.'- 
elected  the  first  chairman  of  the  new- 
House  Budget  Committee  in  1974  He 
served  as  the  chairman  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  94th  Congress  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  powerful  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Mean^  Committee 

Since  1975  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Al  has 
made  an  indelible  mark  on  legislation 
which  affects  each  citizen  in  this  Nation, 
.^s  Ways  and  Means  chairman,  he  alter- 
nates with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 

Some  of  his  numerous  accomplish- 
ments in  his  role  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  include  passage  of  legislation 
to  stabilize  tlie  financing  of  the  social 
security  system  and  measures  to  improve 
the  US  trade  position  Additionally  Al 
has  been  a  leading  proponent  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  Nation  He  played  a  major  role  in  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Act 
of  1978 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
tax-writing  committee,  the  Congre.ss 
adopted  two  major  tax  reductions,  in 
1975  and  1978  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  the  most  far-reaching  reform  of 
F'ederal  tax  law  in  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate that  Al  has  worked  long  and  hard 
for  the  people  in  this  country.  Such  a 
man  like  Al  Ullman  can  only  be  de- 
scribed with  sui.^erlatives  Al  is  a  man  of 
the  utmost  integrity.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
legislative  achievement  and  outstanding 
ability  Finally,  he  is  a  man  whose  first 
concern  is  not  for  himself  but  for  others 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss  Al  in  the 
97th  Congress  He  is  a  good  man  and  an 
ma  vidual  who  I  have  been  proud  to  be 
associated  with.  I  salute  Al  Ullman  and 
wish  him  tne  very  best  m  his  future 
endeavors  • 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
.10  n  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Rep- 
resentatives ever  to  serve  in  the  Cham- 
ber, the  Honorable  Al  Ullman.  who  is 
retiring  after  24  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  dear  and  valuable  friends  of 
mine  m  Washington.  I  am  sure  I  share 
the  sentiments  of  all  of  tis  here  today 
when  I  say  h  s  expertise  and  leadership 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  the  over  two  decades  of  dedicated 
service  for  his  people  Al  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  coworkers  for  his  drive, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States 
today  One  of  the  key  things  I  will  re- 
member about  Al  is  that  no  matter  how- 
busy  he  was  w.th  his  areas  of  interest, 
he  always  had  the  tmie  to  give  advice 
and  explain  an  issue  when  it  was  re- 
quested. 

Al  served  with  distmction  as  chair- 
man of  the  ali-important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  As  chairman.  Al  was 
instrumental  in  lead.n^  the  fight  for  a 
long  overdue  national  energy  policy,  and 
It  was  he  wiio  introduced  the  first  com- 
iJreiiensive  legislation  in  1975.  playing  a 
key  role  m  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Energy  Act  of  1978  W'hUe  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  tax-wntmg  committee, 
Al  assisted  Congress  in  adopting  two 
major  tax  reductions,  and  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  ol  1976.  an  act  many  consiaer 
one  of  the  most  vital  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  in  many  years. 

A  man  with  an  incredible  list  of  ac- 
complishments, Al  has  helfjed  lead  the 
fight  for  legislat.on  to  stabilize  the  fi- 
n-ancing  of  tne  social  security  system  and 
improve  the  U.S.  trade  position.  Al  iias 
also  been  committed  to  reforming  the 
Nations  welfare  programs,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping and  enacting  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  affordable  health  care  system 
wiih.n  reach  for  ail  Americans. 

The  people  of  Oregon  shotdd  be  proud 
for  having  had  such  a  fine  gentleman 
representing  them  for  aU  these  years.  A 
man  who  has  always  given  100  percent 
for  his  people  and  the  Nation,  Al  nas 
been  a  credit  to  the  House  and  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  happmess  in  the 
luture.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  quiel  and  unassuming  way,  our  col- 
league, Al  Ullman,  tacided  his  very  dif- 
ficult task  of  servmg  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  always 
with  objectivity  and  fairness.  Without 
the  customary  fanfare,  he  contmuallj- 
sought  to  improve  and  refine  the  Nation's 
Tax  Code  in  order  to  lessen  the  burden 
on  individual  Americans  and  spin-  busi- 
ness investment  within  the  finanaal 
capabihty  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  Al's 
speciad  efforts  to  provide  relief  for  the 
small  business  firms  of  America,  He  al- 
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ways  showed  a  deep  understanding  of 
tne  sptHTial  needs  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  24  years.  Al  Ullman 
h.i,  labored  diJigently  on  behalf  of  the 
ptoplf  of  Oregon,  and  really  the  people  of 
.■Xmt'rua  His  long  experience  and  vast 
knowledge  will  be  sorely  missed  when 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  next  Jan- 
uary I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come  and  also  in  expressing  our  deep 
tti.inks  for  a  job  well  done.* 
•  Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a 
greatly  respected  colleague  and  friend, 
.\i.  LJm.man,  who.  unfortunately  for  the 
House,  will  not  be  returning  to  the  97th 
Congress. 

Before  he  became  a  Congressman,  Al 
was  a  teacher.  Even  though  he  left  that 
profession  for  public  service,  he  has  cer- 
tainly continued  teaching  through  the 
fine  examples  he  has  set  during  his 
tenure  in  Washington. 

Al.  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
I '.156  He  has  conscientiously  and  faith- 
fully served  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, with  unwavering  dedication  since 
that  time  He  was  reelected  to  Congress 
11  times,  no  small  feat  in  itself. 

Congressman  Uli.man  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
since  1961  and  became  chairman  of  that 
committee  in  1975  His  leadership  and 
recognized  ability  m  the  area  of  taxation 
deserve  special  recognition. 

It  is  always  regrettable  to  see  a  man 
of  .^i.  T'l  LMAN's  stature  leave  the  House, 
but  I  loin  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
the  be.st  for  continued  success  in  the 
future  • 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Al  Ullman  who  leaves  Congress  at 
the  clase  of  this  session  after  nearly  a 
quarter  century  of  distinguished  service 
to  his  country  and  to  his  constituents  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon. 

Al  Ullman  leaves  ofBce  with  a  memo- 
rable record  of  legislative  achievement 
rancing  from  natural  resource  manage- 
ment to  wilderness  protection,  energy, 
budget  control,  and  Income  tax  re- 
duction 

The  list  of  honors  conferred  on  Con- 
cre.s.'iman  Uilm^n  by  him  colleagues  Is 
almost  PTidle.ss  he  was  cochairman  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  the 
Bud"pt  m  197n  and  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  new  Hou.se  Committ<-p  on  the 
lUidept  in  1974.  .serving  in  that  capacity 
until  the  beKinning  of  the  94th  Concress 
in  January  \91f^  when  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee As  chairman  of  that  committee 
he  iilternates  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

His  departure  from  this  body  in  which 
he  has  served  .so  long  and  so  well  will  be 
keenly  felt  bv  all  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lece  of  serving  with  him  • 

•  Mr  HF  n  GARZA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
rnv  colleaiiucs  ol  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  honoring  one  of  our  more  dls- 


tinguishec!  .Mfinbers.  the  Honorable  Al 
Ullman.  upon  liis  departure  from  the 
House  During  his  26  years  of  .service  in 
Conuress  Al  Ullman  has  dedicatedly  and 
effectively  served  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Ore'.ion  and  the  Nation. 

Al  Ullman  has  held  one  of  the  most 
difficult  positions  m  the  House  for  the 
past  6  years  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  We  all  owe  Al 
Ullman  our  gratitude  for  the  competent 
and  effective  manner  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  the  complex  responsibilities 
and  duties  as  chairman  of  this  lmi>ortant 
committee.  I  know  that  we  will  miss  Al 
Ullman's  experience  and  expertise  in  the 
>ears  ahead. 

Like  many  others,  I  wish  nothing  but 
the  best  for  Al  Ullman  in  whatever  paths 
he  decides  to  follow  In  the  future.* 
•  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
when  we  hear  the  phrase  "a  mighty  oak 
has  fallen"  it  is  normally  in  the  con- 
text of  the  passing  away  of  some  great 
figure.  So,  I  hesitate  to  employ  such 
somber  terms  on  this  occasion,  for,  after 
all,  we  are  honoring  a  vibrant,  vital  hu- 
man being  today  in  Al  Ullman  But,  we 
all  know  that  the  landscape  of  this  body 
will  be  forever  altered  by  the  departure 
of  our  colleague  from  Oregon.  So  great 
is  his  contribution,  so  endearing  are  his 
relationships  here,  that  we  cannot  help 
but  miss  his  presence  when  the  next 
Congress  convenes  So,  perhaps  it  is  not 
a  misplaced  metaphor  to  de.scribe  my 
chairman,  colleague  and  friend  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  a  "mighty  oak  " 

Al  Ullman  has  represented  the  people 
of  the  Second  District  of  Oregon  with 
utter  distinction  for  24  years.  But.  even 
more  than  that,  he  has  served  the  coun- 
try with  courage,  patience,  and  sacrifice. 

Al  Ullman  was  handed  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  steering  a  powerful  and  yet 
transformed  conunittee  through  changes 
in  leadership  and  structure,  all  the  while 
contending  with  the  enormous  problems 
which  are  the  work  of  Ways  and  Means 
Just  handling  the  routine  work  of  that 
committee  is  a  Herculean  job.  and  with 
it  Al  had  to  guide  an  enlarged  commit- 
tee to  the  creation  of  subcommittees  and 
deal  with  major  tax  reform  legislation  in 
the  process.  As  I  look  back  at  that  period, 
the  real  reason  the  committee  persevered 
in  Its  work  was  that  Al  Ullman  was  at 
the  helm.  It  was  his  unending  patience, 
his  earnestness,  and  his  willingness  to 
let  each  member  become  a  part  of  the 
process  which  made  that  committee 
work. 

I  am  not  sure  that  those  who  were  not 
closely  associated  with  his  efforts  can 
fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  that 
contribution  for  the  Nation. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  known  and  served 
With  Al  Ullman,  I  have  never  discerned 
tlie  slightest  deviation  from  the  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  that  which  is  best  for 
America. 

Al  Ullman  has  been,  in  these  difficult 
limes  when  leadership  is  so  much  harder 
to  perform  than  it  used  to  be.  a  chair- 
man who  has  worked  out  problems,  who 
has  listened  patiently,  always  accessible, 
who  tried  to  develop  consensus  from  the 
various  thoughts  and  proposals  pre- 
sented. This  has  not  been  an  easy  job. 


and  sometimes  the  positions  he  had  to 
take  were  not  those  that  would  be  popu- 
lar. He  has  accepted  that  role  with  grace 
and  determination. 

For  that,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  Al  Ullman  thank 
him.  1  am  proud  of  my  association  with 
this  fine  man.  and  I  wish  him  well  as  he 
leaves  this  institution.  With  him  goes 
the  gratitude  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
respect  of  the  Nation  he  has  served  so 
well  • 

•  Mr  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  easy 
to  picture  Congress  without  Represent- 
ative Al  Ullman  A  man  of  great  stature 
and  personal  integrity,  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  legislator. 

Under  his  capable  leadership,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  retained 
its  tradition  of  effectiveness.  Not  only  is 
Al  a  fine  leader  with  a  firm  intellec- 
tual grasp  of  the  complicated  issues  with 
which  he  dealt,  he  also  is  fair  and  decent 
and  open  As  a  result  it  was  easy  for 
other  Members  to  have  their  opinions 
heard,  to  make  an  impact. 

Al  demonstrated  great  skill  in  han- 
dling controversial  legislation  on  which 
there  was  seldom  agreement.  It  called 
for  a  finely  tuned  sense  of  balancing,  and 
a  good  decl  of  dedication  to  sticking 
with  the  tough  ussues  and  seeing  them 
through.  He  deserves  our  thanks  and 
our  admiration. 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  miss  At  here,  and 
I  personally  am  going  to  miss  working 
with  him  in  committee,  but  I  know  that 
a  man  of  his  talents  will  not  disappear 
on  us  I  wish  him  continued  success  and 
much  enjoyment  of  life  • 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennes.see.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  today  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  honoring  our  colleague.  Al 
Ullman.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  take  part  m  this  effort  to  honor  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  public  servant 
who  has  served  his  constituency  and  the 
Nat'on  as  has  Al  Ullman. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  especially  dur- 
ing h's  service  as  cha'rman  of  that  com- 
mittee, Al  participated  in  and  guided 
through  the  Congress  important  tax  leg- 
islation Included  in  that  period  was 
legislation  aimed  at  making  the  tax  bur- 
den of  the  average  American  more 
equitable  while  also  providing  needed 
stimulus  for  our  Nation's  economy. 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  that  mag- 
nitude, Al  Ui  I  man  developed  a  constitu- 
ency that  enveloped  all  the  taxpayers  of 
our  coimtrv.  He  has  done  a  remarkable 
job.  and  his  leadership  and  expertise  in 
tax  matters  is  going  to  be  sorely  mis.sed 
by  this  body  I  want  to  wish  him  a  fruit- 
ful and  productive  future,  and  let  him 
know  that  we  shall  miss  his  leadership 
and  expertise.* 

Mr.  LEDERER  Mr  Speaker,  todav  we 
honor  Al  Ullman.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. As  a  member  of  that  committee 
for  the  past  4  years.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  very  closely  with  Al. 
I  found  this  experience  very  rewarding, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  benefited  by 
our  relationship 

During   my    first    few   months   in   the 
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Congress.  I  remember  that  I  was  a  bit 
overwhelmed  by  the  amount  and  the 
complexity  of  the  workload  However, 
that  burden  was  made  easier  by  Al  Uli  - 
MAN  He  took  the  time  to  a.ssLst  and  edu- 
cate a  freshman  Member  with  the  intra- 
cacifs  of  lax  legislation.  That  is  some- 
thing for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

Al  Ullman  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  past 
6  years.  During  those  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  seen  a  great  many  changes  The 
committee  is  a  lot  more  open  and  demo- 
cratic in  its  deliberations  I  believe  that 
the  public  has  benefited  by  this  open- 
ness, and  a  large  measure  of  the  credit 
for  this  goes  to  Chairman  Umman.  We 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  itself  are 
grateful  for  his  achievements. 

On  a  personal  note.  Al  and  Audrey 
have  always  been  especially  kind  to  me 
Whether  we  are  traveling  together  or 
meeting  socially,  they  have  always  been 
great  friends.  Al.  I  hope  I  .shall  continue 
to  see  you  here  in  Washington  Your 
friendship  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  know  we  all  appreciate  the 
outstanding  job  that  Congressman  Al 
Ullman  has  done  while  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Certainly  his  leadership  will  be  mis.sed 

I  have  considered  him  a  personal 
friend  since  my  early  davs  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  late  sixties  I  don't  re- 
call ever  going  to  him  with  a  problem 
that  he  did  not  lend  a  sympathetic  ear.  I 
believe  this  trait  was  the  reason  why  he 
was  considered  such  a  popular  chairman. 
Certainly  I  know  the  future  holds  a 
great  amount  of  opportunity  for  him. 
and  to  him  and  his  family  I  wLsh  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  days 
ahead.* 

•  Mr  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  honoring  our  d^ar  friend  and  col- 
league Al  Ullman  Al  has  most  effec- 
tively represented  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon  since  19,57  and  has  been  a  hard- 
working and  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  dur- 
ing the  last  three  Congresses 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
we  bid  farewell  to  him  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleapues  will  miss  his 
leadership,  counsel,  and  personal  friend- 
ship, 

I  hope  that  Al  will  be  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  Hill  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  benefit  from  his  experience  and  coun- 
sel. 

I  join  the  rest  of  the  House  m  hoping 
that  Al's  future  endeavors  will  be  as  suc- 
re.ssful  and  fruitful  as  the  years  during 
which  he  served  his  constituents  here  in 
the  House  • 

•  Mr  R./VHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
district  he  represents,  that  contains  73 
percent  of  Oregon's  land  area.  Al 
Ullman  has  been  a  considerable  figure 
in  this  House  for  26  years 

Since  his  days  as  a  comm.unications  of- 
fiffr  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II.  throuph  this 
the  96th  Congress  Ai.  Ui  i  man  hns  ear'^ed 
the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
worked  and  has  been  a  friend,  we  are 
all  proud  to  have. 


There  are  times  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, when  a  leader  comes  forth  to  equal 
the  challenges  he  faces  Al  Ullman  has 
been  that  type  of  individual.  In  1974,  few 
m  thi.^  town  believed  anyone  could  han- 
dle the  complicated  and  sensitive  issues 
that  would  come  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Those  skeptics 
were  soon  silenced  by  Al  Ullman's  ded- 
icated and  tireless  efforts 

For  6  years,  he  guided  the  committee 
with  a  firm  and  responsible  hand.  He 
dealt  with  difficult  and  controversial  leg- 
islation— tax  cuts,  tax  increases,  social 
security  financing,  health  care,  public  as- 
sistance and  energy — all  issues  that 
raised  a  stir  among  Members  and  their 
constituents,  but  each  and  every  time. 
Al  Ullman  did  his  job  with  pride  and 
commitment. 

Twenty-six  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
person  to  serve  m  this  body.  During  such 
a  lengthy  period  of  time,  a  person  gains 
great  knowledge  and  expertise.  Al  Ull- 
man did  just  that,  and  I  know  there  are 
many  among  us  would  like  for  him  to  re- 
turn for  the  97th  Congress,  but  that  will 
not  be  the  ca.se  Instead,  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  heavy  task  of  filling  the  void 
caused  by  his  absence. 

I  am  sure  Al  Ullman  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  disappear  from  the  pub 
lie  scene  His  wisdom  and  compa.ssion 
are  qualities  that  are  too  great  to  lo.se. 
and  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  him  m  the 
future,  and  I  know  we  will  welcome  his 
views  and  comments  • 

•  Mr.  JENKINS  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  4  years.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  c  oniin  ttee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Al  Ui.lman,  and  I  feel  a  pensonal 
.sense  of  lo.ss  at  his  leaving  I  am  honored 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  man. 

Chairman  Uilman  took  over  the  com- 
mittee at  a  time  of  tremendous  change 
and  has  guided  it  through  difiicult  years 
His  skillful  handling  of  the  complex  and 
far-reaching  issues  which  come  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  w^as 
coupled  with  a  sen.se  of  fairness  and 
even-handedness  which  earned  him  tliC 
respect  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  Although 
his  ach'evements  as  chairm'ui  ha\e  been 
many.  I  shall  particularly  remember  his 
outstanding  loadershio  in  guiding 
through  committee  the  fir.st  comprehen- 
sive energy  les/islation.  as  well  as  his  fieht 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  social 
■security  S'stem  The  countrv  has  bene- 
fited greatlv  from  his  dedicated  service 

.'Vs  a  legislator,  .^i.  Ullman  has  been 
able  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  or  the 
expeditious  and  to  consid"r  the  possible. 
I  believe  that  the  future  wi'l  .show  him  to 
be  a  man  ahead  of  his  t'me  and  that 
many  of  his  rrogre.ssive  leeislat've  ideas 
m  tlie  tax  area  will  be  enacted  in  some 
form  in  the  years  to  come 

As  leader,  representative,  and  advo- 
cate, Al  Ullman  has  ablv  and  conscien- 
tiously served  not  only  the  people  of 
Oregon,  but  nlso  the  cit'zens  of  this 
country  H-^  will  be  mLssed  • 

•  Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al 
Uilman  took  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Ways   and   Means   Committee  at   a 


very  diflficult  time,  and  he  pro\-ided  fine 
leadership  for  the  committee  Al  is  an 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  patient  man. 
and  he  has  helped  the  committee 
through  some  of  its  most  difficult  days 

.Audrey  and  Al  have  provided  a  new 
spirit  for  the  Ways  and  N!eans  Commit- 
tee They  have  helped  bring  an  overly 
enlarged  committee  together  and  ha\e 
infused  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
teamwork  into  the  development  of  leg- 
islation 

Under  Als  leadership  the  committee 
has  developed  a  set  of  rules  and  estab- 
I'shed  subcommittees  and  strengthened 
its  staff  All  of  us  will  miss  At  and 
Audrey  Martha  joins  me  in  thanking 
tiiem  for  their  .senice  and  for  their 
friendship.  We  wish  them  well  • 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  many  distinguished 
colleagues  leaving  thLs  body  as  the  96th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close  but  certainly 
none  are  more  distinguished  than  our 
dear  friend.  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon  An 
outstanding  gentleman,  an  excellent 
public  servant,  and  a  leader  throughout 
his  years  m  the  House,  Al  will  be  deeply 
mi.ssed  by  all  of  us  who  know  him 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  Al  chaired 
witii  great  courage  and  foresight.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  clo.sely  with 
him  over  the  past  6  years  He  has  served 
as  the  "point  man  "  on  many  of  the  mo.st 
challenging  and  controversial  Issues  of 
our  times,  and  he  has  never  swerved 
from  the  course  he  felt  best  served  his 
district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation. 

However.  Al  also  realized  the  prior- 
ities and  responsibilities  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  he  mastered  the 
art  of  compromise  during  his  23  years 
as  a  legislator.  We  worked  closely 
together  on  the  1978  tax  bill,  and  his 
firm  leadership  and  negotiating  skilLs 
yielded  a  tax  cut  of  $19  billion  for 
.American  taxpayers  in  1979  As  our  Na- 
tions attention  has  turned  increasingly 
to  economic  matters.  Al  Ullman  has 
battled  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ex- 
panded and  rapidly  changing  world 
market   He  has  done  hLs  job  well 

Al  has  also  had  the  pleasure  of  shar- 
ing his  many  accomplishments  with  his 
lovely  wife  and  confidante.  Audrey  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  both 
Al  and  Audrey  since  my  days  on  the 
Hill  as  a  staff  assistant  to  Congressman 
Ed  Edmondson.  and  she  is  a  lovely  and 
gracious  person 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
without  a  key  asset  in  1981  Al  Ullman  s 
intelligence,  dedication,  preparedness, 
and  wit  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  to 
know  him.* 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  honoring  Al  Ullman  Al  has  had  a 
long  and  marvelous  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  capped  by  6  years  as 
chairman  of  what  is  truly  called  the 
"powerful  "  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
that  committee  during  Al's  chairman- 
ship. 

What  can  I  add?  Al  has  given  steady. 
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(artful  and  productive  leadership  to  the 
coiiuiuttfe  I  shall  always  think  of  him 
as  a  friend  and  an  extraordinarily  fair 
(  hainnan  His  sense  of  fairness  and  hLs 
( (jn.sidtration  for  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee iiavc  been  notable,  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
congressional  life. 

In  both  his  personality  and  his  poli- 
cies. Al  has  exhibited  balance  and  matu- 
rity. This,  in  my  book,  is  high  praise  and 
1 .  wholly  deserved  • 

•  Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Al  Ullman  since  I 
joined  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
12  years  ago.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  ob- 
.serve  firsthand  his  hard-working  pa- 
tience, his  cooperative  spirit  and  his 
warm  kindness  I  saw  him  maximize  all 
of  his  talents  when  he  rose  to  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  the  94th  Congress. 
His  chairmanship  was  marked  by  a  new 
openness  in  which  every  view  was  given 
full  con.sideration  The  issues  before  the 
committee  during  his  tenure  were  ex- 
tremely complex  and  controversial,  but 
Al  always  managed  to  restore  calmness 
and  order  in  the  most  volatile  of  situa- 
tions. 

Under  Al  Ullmans  leadership,  the 
committee  drafted  and  saw  enacted  a 
large  body  of  major  legislation.  The  En- 
ergy Tax  Act  of  1978.  an  important  part 
of  the  National  Energy  Act.  helped  set 
the  country  on  the  road  toward  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  The  landmark 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act.  passed  last  yepr. 
will  insure  the  implementation  of  our 
energy  policy.  Perhaps  the  highlight  of 
Al's  productive  chairmanship  was  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  This  important  legislation  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
significant  tax  reforms  ever  achieved, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  in 
its  conception. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the 
end  of  a  congressional  career  is  leaving 
old  and  dear  friends.  Al  and  I  will  both 
leave  this  year,  but  I  hope  our  friendship 
will  continue.  Nancy  Joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  to  Al  and  Audrey  as  they 
take  up  their  new  life  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  happy  and  successful  • 
•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  in  Concrcss  with  Al 
UiiMAN  since  1971.  but  the  Nation  has 
been  fortunate  that  he  was  elected  long 
before  then.  For  24  years.  Congressman 
Ullman  has  contributed  to  the  formula- 
tion of  effective  public  policy,  and  the 
effective  operation  of  Congress  as  well 

Con»;re.ssman  Ullman  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Budkiet  Committee  He  was  a  lead- 
uu;  arrhite<-t  of  the  congressional  budget 
prmess.  a  process  I  am  optimistic  will 
lead  to  increasiii^r  budyetarv  restraint 

As  chairman  of  the  House  VVnvs  nnf! 
Means  Committee.  Contjressir.ii;  l'\  i  m^n 
oversaw  maior  tax  reductions  in  1!)75 
and  1978,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Heform  Art  of  1976.  one  of  tiie  broadest 
tax  measures  considered  during  my 
\ears  in  Connress  He  was  al.so  instru- 
mental in  providing  lor  pa',  itients  iii  lieu 
of  taxes  to  count  e-.  whrrc  'ax-free  Fed- 
eral land  eroded  tiie  *;i\  t  .1  i- 

Mr  Speaker,  th.c  (Tth  foiiK're.ss  will 
mi.ss  Ai  ri.LM.\N   I  !;i>;i,>  he  will  be  as  suc- 


cessful in  his  new  endta. irs  as  he  has 
heen  as  a  Member  of  iluh  House  • 

•  Mr  McKAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  Congressman  Duncan  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  for  a  great 
Oregonian  who  much  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  Nation  his  constituents  in  Oregon 
decided  that  he  should  not  serve  them. 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  Al 
Ullman.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress 
Al  was  on  Uie  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee or  as  it  was  called  at  that  time  the 
Committee  on  Committees.  I  chatted  first 
with  Wilbur  Mills  about  getting  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  then  I 
met  with  Al  who  was  the  advocate  for 
my  region  He  suggested  that  I  meet  with 
each  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  discuss  wnth  them  my  concerns  and 
interests,  which  I  did.  One  day  the  phone 
rang  and  it  was  Al  Ullman  He  said. 
"Gunn,  I  am  still  pushing  for  you  but 
they  are  realining  the  States  and  they 
are  going  to  give  your  State  to  Omar 
Burleson  of  Texas  but  I  will  push  with 
all  I  can  "  I  became  the  third  freshman 
I  believe  this  century  to  get  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  have  appreciated  his  friendship,  his 
willingness  to  come  to  my  district  to  give 
speeches,  and  to  hear  my  constituents 
as  they  came  on  special  causes  I  recall 
in  particular  a  doctor  from  my  district 
who  had  a  mentally  retarded  .son  and 
desired  to  set  up  a  special  trust  fund 
for  his  care  rather  than  put  the  burden 
on  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  for  the  care 
of  his  child  And  Al  In  the  sympathy  of 
kindness  heard  and  did  what  he  could 
to  open  doors  for  him  He  helped  to  take 
care  of  a  single  individuals  problem 

Al  ha.s  always  had  a  personality  which 
makes  a  person  feel  comfortable  and 
warm  in  this  very  competitive  society  in 
Washington. 

The  country  and  I  will  miss  Al  Ull- 
man I  trust  that  life  will  be  gooi  to  him 
and  his  family  hereafter  for  he  deserves 
it  for  the  great  public  ser\ice  he  htus 
provided  thus  Nation.* 

•  Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  fare- 
well and  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon.  Congressman  Al 
Ullman.  as  the  96th  Congress  draws  to  a 
close. 

For  the  past  4  years  Al  has  served, 
with  grace  and  good  humor,  as  chairman 
of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  a 
position  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
demanding  in  the  House 

Beyond  that,  however.  Al  Ullman 
leaves  an  indelible  imprint  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  tools 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  has  ever 
developed  I  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  that  was  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that 
legislation 

The  Budget  Act.  as  you  know,  was  the 
product  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  which  Al  served  as  cochalr- 
m  in  during  1973  and  1974  As  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee.  I  appreci- 
ated Al's  conscientious  dedication  to 
the  concept  of  developing  a  rational 
system  for  Congress  to  address  and  deal 
with  the  Federal  budget 


I  applaud  Al  Ullman  for  the  24  years 
of  service  he  has  rendered  this  body  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  wish  him 
the  best  in  his  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  join  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
leairue.  Congressman  Al  Ullman. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1965. 
Al  Ullman  was  already  an  8-year  veter- 
an of  the  House,  and  was  a  respected 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  quickly  learned  that  he  was  a  man 
to  whom  a  freshman  Member  could  turn 
for  advice  and  guidance.  He  was  well 
informed,  and  always  ready  and  willing 
to  answer  questions  and  explain  compli- 
cated issues. 

Since  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, Al  Ullman  has  served  with  great 
distinction,  honor  and  courage.  He  is 
held  in  high  respect,  and  rightly  so,  by 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

Al  Ullman  has  served  our  Nation  long 
and  faithfully,  beginning  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer in  World  War  II.  and  now  conclud- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  has  been  a  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated representative,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

I  wish  him  well  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors.« 

•  Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  provided  by  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Duncan  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Congressman  Al 
Ullman. 

Al  Ullman  leaves  the  House  with  an 
enviable  record  of  achievement  on  meas- 
ures affecting  fiscal  policy.  Few  Members 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  body  could 
match  Al's  depth  of  knowledge  on  tax 
matters.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Jo'nt  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion, and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. E^•ery  major  piece  of  tax  legislation 
pas.sed  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  decade 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  leadership  and 
his  hard  work 

The  reputation  which  Al  Ullman  en- 
joys in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  product  of  the  quality  of  his  service 
and  not  its  length  He  is  a  man  of  keen 
intelligence  and  integrity,  qualities 
which  have  earned  him  the  resrect  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  The 
people  of  Oregon  always  received  an  hon- 
est day's  labor  from  Al  Ullman.  He  rep- 
sented  them  in  the  best  .sense  of  that 
term  and  they,  and  he.  can  take  pride 
in  his  accomnlishments 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  well  served  hv  Al  Ullman's 
sojourn  in  this  House.  We  will  miss  his 
counsel  in  the  next  Congress  but  I  hope 
he  will  remain  available  in  some  capacity 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  h's  wisdom  and 
his  skill  I  want  to  wish  him  every  .suc- 
cess in  whatever  course  he  chooses  to 
follow  in  the  riavs  ahead  • 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT,  Mr,  Sreaker,  nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  to  add  n.y  own 
words  of  praise  to  those  of  many  here 
todav  for  our  colleague.  Representative 
Al  Ullman. 
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I  have  been  honored  to  work  closely 
with  this  outstanding  man  for  many 
years.  And  true  to  his  beliefs,  m  every 
instance  he  was  always  a  man  of  his 
word  and  a  man  who  wa.>-  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. 

As  the  chairman  cf  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Al  Uli  man 
worked  harder  than  anyone  will  ever 
know  to  bring  meaningful  tax  reductions 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  He  was  a 
pillar  of  strength  in  a  time  of  great  na- 
tional unrest.  His  convictions  are  those 
of  the  majority  of  this  Nation  and  his 
principles  have  served  this  country  well. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Chair- 
man Ullman  for  his  constant  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  my  constituents.  He 
recognized  the  problems  facing  Guam 
and  other  territories  in  the  matter  of 
taxation.  And  the  legislation  he  en- 
dorsed to  help  Guam  in  the  areas  of  tax- 
ation and  in  public  a.ssistance  are  a  re- 
flection of  his  willingness  to  be  s  true 
friend. 

We  who  work  for  the  interests  of 
American  territories  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  supporter  when  Al  Ullman 
leaves  Capitol  Hill,  His  presence  here  was 
a  reassuring  force  and  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
ever  sage  counsel  and  support  in  the 
next  Congress 

I  hope  that  whatever  Al  chooses  to  do 
he  will  not  deny  the  Nation  and  his 
countless  friends  here  in  Washington  the 
benefit  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  exoer- 
tise  Now  more  than  ever  before,  Anvr- 
ica  needs  to  have  met.  such  as  Al  Uli  - 
MAN  lead  us  as  we  face  an  uncertain 
future. 

Whatever  he  does,  I  am  confident  that 
Congressman  Uilman  will  go  about  liis 
new  career  with  the  same  cheerfulne.~.s 
and  dedication  that  he  always  showed  as 
a  Congressman.  He  is  a  great  patriot  F»nd 
I  wish  him  the  best  of  good  fortune  and 
success  in  the  future. 

TTiank  you.» 
•  Mr,  FUQUA,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon, 
will  conclude  a  remarkable  and  honor- 
able career  in  th:s  House  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  96th  Congress. 

D"ring  his  24  years  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr  Uliman  has  been 
a  constant  voice  for  efficient  and  effec- 
tive government  whose  tenacious  study 
of  issues  and  articulation  of  common- 
sense  approacher.  to  problems  ha\e  made 
him  a  most  valuable  Member  of  Congress. 

Though  his  dulios  over  the  past  several 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  demanded  an 
increasing  percentage  of  his  time  and 
attention,  Al  Ullk\n  was  never  too  busy 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
problems  of  his  constituents. 

If  I  were  to  advise  an  incoming  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  how  to  become  an  effec- 
tive Congressman.  I  could  gne  no  better 
advice  than  to  study  the  career  of  Al 
Ullman  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  performaiice  and  personal 
conduct  which  he  has  so  well  exemplified 

This  House  will  be  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  Al  UiiMAN's  wisdom,  coun.sel. 
friendship,  and  work  • 


•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  ti:e  Honorable  Al  Ullm,'\n 
chairman  of  the  House  Way.';  and  Mean.^ 
Cominiltee.  who  is  retiring  at  the  clo.>e  oi 
the  96th  Congress  as  the  dean  of  tjie 
Oregon  congressional  delegation.  It  has 

been  a  truly  rewnrding  iiersonal  experi- 
ence for  me  to  ha\e  known  him  as  a  col- 
league and  I  am  hanored  to  liave  served 
with  him  during  the  16  years  I  have 
been  in  the  House  of  Repretentatives. 

Al  was  first  elected  to  the  8,=ith  Con- 
gress in  1956.  He  is  deaicated  and  de- 
voted American,  and  a  Congressman  of 
outstanding  ability,  deep  compassion, 
and  courage.  These  qualities  earned  him 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  and  his 
inspiring  example  will  be  missed  here  in 
the  House. 

Al  Ullman's  diligent  efforts  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ha.s  been  both  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  has  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  excellence  and  achievement. 

I  extend  to  Al  Uliman  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  devot.on  to  the 
highest  principle.s.s 

•  Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  truly 
been  a  privilege  to  have  served  in  this 
House  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Al 
Ullman.  In  the  24  years  tiiat  he  has  rep- 
resented the  Second  District  of  Oregon. 
Chairman  U:.lm»n  has  given  tremendou:; 
service  to  Oregonians  and  to  the  Nation. 
As  the  first  chairman  cf  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  he  giuded  that  very  im- 
portant body  thiough  the  difficult  first 
years  of  its  existence  The  result  is  a  his- 
toric improvement  in  the  way  that  this 
Congress  pursues  its  budget  goals.  With- 
out tile- leadership  of  Al  Ullm'n,  long  a 
student  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may 
not  have  been  as  successful  an  innova- 
tion as  it  h.is  proven  itself  to  be. 

The  Nation  has  also  benefited  frcm 
Congressman  Ullman's  dedicatee  stew- 
ardship of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Dur  ng  his  tenure  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  Congress  has  passed 
two  maior  tax  cuts,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1376.  These  reforms 
represent  Chairman  Ullman  s  continuing 
commitment  to  a  progressive  and  fair 
tax  sy.stem  for  all  Americans.  He  has 
continually  been  at  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts toward  new  and  imaginative  re- 
forms of  the  Nation's  tax  .str  icture. 

I  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Al  a  happy  and  fulfilling  retirement. 
We  all  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  pariv  by  speak- 
ing out  on  those  issues  which  were  so 
important  to  him  during  his  long  and 
able  service  in  this  House,* 

•  Mr  RODINO  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
ioin  Congressman  Robert  Dincan  and 
all  my  colleagues  m  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  Uilman  who  is 
kaviiig  Cor.f^rcss  at  the  end  o:  this  term. 

Al  Uilman  has  served  tiiis  institution 
with  dicrrity  and  honor  for  the  last  24 
years  His  l-^adership  on  hssues  of  tax 
policy  has  been  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded,  and  I  have  alwavs  appreciated 
his  adnce    His  distinguished  service  to 


the  people  of  Oregon  and  the  American 
public  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  wish  .«.L  a'l  the  best  m  the  future.* 
•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
Pleasure  to  .;oin  with  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  Al  Ullman  s  24  years  of  sen^- 
ice  to  the  country,  the  people  of  Oregon, 
and  this  House.  Others  will  describe  his 
many  accomplishments  on  the  domestic 
policy  side.  His  leadership  in  the  areas 
of  rural  development,  conservation,  en- 
ergy policy,  tax  reform,  and  many  oth- 
ers: and  his  role,  as  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Hoise  Budeet  Committee,  in 
launching  the  congressional  budget  re- 
form process.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
no.T.ic  Policy  and  Trade,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Al's  v\ork  in  the  area 
of  international  trade. 

I  am  confident  that  Al  Ullman  will  be 
remembered  for  a  long  time  to  com.e  as 
an  advocate  of  an  open  international 
trading  system.  Al  played  a  key  role  in 
the  passage  of  the  landmark  Trade  Act 
of  1974— the  single  most  important 
statute  governing  our  international  ^rade 
relations.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  that  art,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration negotiated  the  Multilateral  Trade 
.Agreements,  which  will  sigriificantly  low- 
er tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
and  will  serve  for  a  decade  or  more  to 
promote  order  and  harmony  in  trade 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
Under  Al's  leadershin  and  pursuant  to 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  Trade  Act. 
legi.slation  approving  and  implementing 
these  agreements  sailed  through  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  395  to  7.  Because  of 
the  vision  of  people  hke  Al  Ullman  !n 
recognizing  th?  necessity  cf  congression- 
al involvement  at  all  str^ges  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  and  for  con- 
pre.vsional  participation  in  drafting  the 
implementir.f'  legislaiion.  Congress  was 
able  to  act  as  a  partner  rather  than  a 
competitor  of  the  President  in  securing 
the  adoption  by  uur  countrv  of  thi.s  far- 
reaching  international  agreement 

Wh'ie  this  was  perhaps  .Ws  crowning 
accomDlishment  in  the  international 
trade  area,  it  was  not  the  only  one.  For 
example.  Al  was  an  earlv  advocate  of 
most  favored  nat'oii  status  for  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China.  It  was  under  his 
chairmanshiD  of  ihe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  United  States-China 
trade  agreement  was  approved  by  the 
House,  This  key  step  m  the  normaliza- 
tion of  our  relations  with  a  quarter  of 
the  world  s  people  will,  according  to 
Commerce  Secretary  Klutzr.ick.  lead  to 
^it  least  $10  billion  in  trade  between  our 
tv  o  countries  by  1985. 

I  hone  we  will  all  remerrber.  a.s  we  deal 
with  trade  agreements,  import  questions 
and  other  trade  matters  that  will  come 
before  us  from  time  to  time  in  future 
Congres.ses.  that,  we  are  acting  under 
procedures  adopted  under  .Ai  Ullman's 
leadership  T^ie  p'^opie  vol  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  all  countries,  have  an 
enormous  stake  :n  the  functioning  of  the 
international  trading  system,  and  we  all 
owe  Al  Ullv./>n  a  great  debt  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  that  sv^tem 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  u.s  wish  for  Al 
and  .Audrey  the  best  of  everj'thing  in  the 
future  • 
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m  Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speakrr,  since  1956 
OreKon's  Second  District  has  been  rep- 
restniecl  by  uongrcsman  Al  ullmiN 
In  those  24  years,  Al  has  provided  con- 
sistent, able,  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  Oregon,  and  to  our  Xation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Hou.-,e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  was  in  a  tough 
position,  moderating  between  powerful 
business  interests  who  see  "tax  reform' 
as  a  means  of  protectinR  their  special  in- 
dustry, and  between  those  of  us  who 
want  tax  riform  to  mean  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  ot  the  tax  burden,  with 
significant  tax  relief  going  to  families, 
working  people,  and  small  buslnes.ses. 

It  IS  a  challengin«  almost  impossible 
task.  But  Al's  special  abilities  .suited  him 
to  the  job. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public,  an  immensely  significant  reform. 
Al  over.-;aw  tlie  creation  ior  the  first  time 
of  subcommittees  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  permitting  more  thorough 
examination  of  revenue  problems,  ana 
exploiting  the  expertise  of  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  benefit  lis  all. 

Al's  chairmanship  came  at  ^  difflcult 
lime,  but  he  did  an  cxceilenf  job. 

But  Ai  UiLM«N  always  rniembereri 
that  his  job  was  to  represent  the  people 
of  Oregon  s  Second  District  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Al  traveled  to  Oregon  otten.  holding 
congressional  ""get  togethers"  all  over  his 
district  to  hear  how  his  constituents 
viewed  this  Natinn's  troubles  And  when 
he  returned  to  Washington  from  those 
frequent  trips  to  Oregon,  he  remembered 
what  the  people  had  told  him,  and  he 
acted  on  it. 

I  am  .sorry  Al  Ullman  will  not  be  back 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  His  ex- 
pertise m  tax  matters,  a:id  his  dedication 
to  his  constituents  of  24  years  will  surely 
be  ini.sf  ed  • 

•  Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  of  this  institution  has  held  a 
more  difficult  or  challenging  task  than 
has  Ai.  Ullman.  the  dist'Ufiii'shed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee And  few  people  have  handled 
such  a  difficult  post  so  faithfully. 

Both  as  chairman  and  as  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  Ways  and  Means.  Al 
Ullman  contributed  qualities  of  sagacity 
and  fairness  that  this  body  w:I!  miss 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  honored  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
throughout  my  22  years  in  this  bodv  with 
Al  Ullman,  and  I  wish  him  all  good  for- 
tune in  the  years  ahead. • 

•  Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Al  Ullman  who  is  leaving  Congress 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  session  after  24 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  residents  of  Oregon's  Sec- 
ond District. 

During  his  years  of  service,  Al  has 
brought  to  th^  deliberations  of  the  House 
a  strong  sen.se  of  personal  convictions, 
integrity,  and  high  moral  character.  As 
chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.i.  Ai  has  been 
the  leading  proponent  of  a  natonal  en- 
ergy policy.  He  introduced  the  first  com- 
prehensive legislation  which  subsequent- 


ly became  a  part  of  the  National  P:nergy 
Act  of  1978. 

As  chairman  of  Ways  and  Meaiis.  Al 
has  had  the  difficult  task  of  finding  com- 
promi.ses  on  extremely  delicate  and  po- 
litically difficult  issues  such  as  tax  re- 
form, social  security  and  health  care 
financing.  His  leadership  abilities  and 
persuasive  powers  have  brought  forth 
legislation  to  stabilize  the  financing  of 
the  social  security  system  and  improve 
the  U.S.  trade  position.  He  has  also  ii.- 
troduced  major  bills  to  reform  the  Na- 
tion s  welfare  program  and  to  provide  a 
system  of  health  care  the  Nation  can 
afford. 

The  Congress  is  losmg  an  extremely 
able  legislator  with  the  departure  of  Al 
Ullman  and  the  peo.ile  of  the  Second 
District  of  Oregon  an  effective  repre- 
s.entative.  We  are  truly  sorry  to  see  him 
go.  and  I  am  sure  that  he  •.aices  wuh  him 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  ana  fulfillment.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  jom  mv  colleagues  in  honoring  my 
good  frier.d  and  distinguished  colleague. 
.\i  Ullman  One  of  the  truly  major  losses 
in  the  1980  elections  was  the  defeat  of 
Al  Ullman. 

Al  ha.s  served  as  Chair  of  the  Ways 
and  Menus  Committee  since  1975.  He 
has  presided  over  this  important  com- 
in'ttee  during  some  of  the  worst  eco- 
nomic turmoil  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Al's  able  handling  of  this  com- 
mittee in  spite  of  severe  disagreements 
among  Democrats  as  to  the  direction  tax 
policies  should  take  is  testament  to  hio 
political  and  legislative  acumen 

I  am  certain  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  Ai-  good  fortune  in  his 
future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon, Congressman  Bob  Duncan,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  good  friend.  Al  Ull- 
man. I  have  knov.n  Ax  since  I  f:rst  came 
to  Congress  in  1962  and  admire  and  re- 
si^ect  his  many  accomplishments. 

During  his  23  vears  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Al  Ullman 
has  achieved  a  record  of  success  that 
has  been  the  envy  of  most  of  his  col- 
leagues. As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Al  has  left  this 
body  with  an  impressive  legacy  of  tax 
reform,  social  security  improvements 
and  a  maior  international  trade  agree- 
ment. All  of  these  stand  as  noteworthy 
reflections  of  his  leadership  of  that  most 
important  House  committee. 

Although  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  leave 
the  most  la.sting  impression,  Al  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  1974,  as 
cochairman  of  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  in  1973  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmenLa.  Relations  until  1974.  In 
all  ol  this,  Al  Ullman  has  ably  ser\ed 
this  House  und  the  residents  of  Ore- 
gon's Second  Congressional  District. 

The  challenges  that  will  confront  the 
Congress  next  year  and  the  years  ahead 
will  require  the  guidance  and  counsel  of 
experts  in  all  fields  with  records  of 
achievement  and  exceptional  experi- 
ence I  am  confident  Al  Ullman  will  con- 
tinue to  help  shape  our  future  policies 


I  join  my  colleagues  in  wi.iliing  Ai 
the  very  best.* 


GENERAL  1  LAVE 


Mr  DUNCAJM  of  OreRon  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remark.-^  on  Uie 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  wa.^  ti"  objertioTi 
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THE      REHREMENT      OF      HON, 
ROBERT   N.    GIAIMO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  Cotter  >  li 
recognized  lor  60  minutes. 
•  Mr  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
cloi.e  of  the  36th  Congress,  our  State  of 
Connecticut  will  lose  the  representation 
of  Robert  N.  Giaimo  who  has  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  22 
years,  longer  than  any  other  Member 
from  Connecticut.  During  these  years. 
Bob  Gimmo  has  established  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  the  people 
of  the  Third  District,  and  has  earned  the 
respect  ol  all  of  those  who  know  him. 

When  Bob  first  came  to  Congres.-,  in 
1958.  he  served  on  the  Education  and 
Libur  Committee  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  1963. 
He  has  served  on  that  committee  ever 
since,  and  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
annals  of  Uie  appropriations  process  by 
pursuing  a  rational  approach  to  our 
country's  defense  budget. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  spearheaded  many 
successful  legislative  actions  during  his 
long  career,  but  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant effort  was  Bobs  leadership  in  the 
effort  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His 
efforts  brought  him  the  admiration  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  issuf. 

The  esteem  in  which  Bob  is  held  by 
this  body  was  evident  in  1977  when  he 
was  elected  chainnan  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  reelected  in 
1979  when  an  unprecedented  change  of 
the  rules  wa^^  agreed  to  so  that  he  could 
serve  a  second  term  as  chairman 

As  we  all  know,  Bob  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  this  capacity  He  has 
been  a  drivint;  force  in  establishing  the 
congressional  budgetary  process.  Bob  led 
the  96th  Congi'ess  in  curbing  the  Federal 
budget,  and  indeed  produced  a  first  bal- 
anced budget  resolution.  Changmg  eco- 
nomic circumstances  thwarted  these  ef- 
forts tD  balance  the  1981  budget,  but 
Bob  has  placed  Congress  on  an  even 
course,  and  has  paved  the  way  for  such 
action  in  the  future. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  comment 
on  all  of  Bobs  legislative  achievements, 
but  I  would  like  to  cite  several  of  his 
major  accomplishments  which  affect  not 
only  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  but  of 
the  entire  country. 

Bob  authored  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act; 

He  authored  legislation  establishing 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Commissions: 

He  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  rec- 


onciliation process  which  can  be  used 
in  the  future  to  restructure  entitlements 
programs; 

Bob  worked  intensively  on  the  North- 
east Corridor  project  to  insure  that  Con- 
necticut was  included; 

He  funded  the  Milford,  Conn..  Shell- 
fish Laboratory: 

He  kept  the  Bridgeport  Weather  Sta- 
tion; 

He  secured  funds  for  dredging  the  New 
Haven  Harbour: 

He  secured  a  control  tower  for  the  New 
Haven  Airport: 

He  secured  $1,000,000  for  the  innova- 
tive Hospice  program  to  care  for  the 
tprn.inally  ill.  and 

Established  the  Cooley's  anemia  re- 
search fund. 

Bob  Giaimo  is  one  of  Connecticut's 
great  political  leaders.  He  is  an  able  and 
talented  public  servant  in  whom  we  are 
all  proud,  and  will  deeply  miss. 

I  commend  you.  Boa.  on  your  brilliant 
accomplishmentfi.  and  wish  you  the  very 
be?t  in  your  retirement.  My  best  wishes 
too.  to  your  wife  Maria  and  your  daugh- 
ter Barbara. 

I  am  certain  that  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  having  more  time  with  you.  I 
know  that  you  will  not  be  silent  on  the 
issues  simply  because  you  are  not  serving 
in  public  office,  and  I  am  certain  too. 
that  you  will  be  callea  upon  lor  counsel 
and  advice  by  those  of  us  who  are  still 
struggling  to  legislate  responiibly.  fairly, 
and  constructively. 

I  am  joined  in  this  salute  to  Bob  by  our 
former  colleague  and  our  Governor.  Ella 
Ghasso.  I  will  add  her  statement  on 
Bob's  retirement  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

1:  i.s  a  great  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  public  ser- 
vants In  the  history  o(  Connecticut,  the  Hon- 
orable Hobert  N   Giaimo. 

Bob  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  na- 
tive son  who  marte  p.^oc1  He  is  a  native  of 
New  Haven,  a  praduate  of  HlUhouse  Hleh 
School  and  the  reolplent  of  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

In  earlier  years,  he  served  his  community 
of  North  Haven  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Botrd  of  Finance  and  as 
the  town's  Third  Selectman. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
IS58.  and  he  has  be^n  reelected  ever  since, 
providing  our  state  and  his  Third  District 
with  22  years  of  excellent  representation, 
the  longest  continuous  service  to  our  state 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  became  i  ranking  and  tremendously 
respected  member  of  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  and  sponsored  much-npeded  and 
meaningful  legislation  In  a  wide  range  of 
Important  areas  of  concern.  Tl^ese  included 
urban  renewal,  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  handicapped  and  research  Into  Cooleys 
Anemia. 

Later,  his  colleagues  paid  him  the  highest 
of  honors  by  selecting  him  to  be  Chairper- 
son ol  the  prestigious  Budget  Committee  In 
this  office,  he  has  won  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  peers  and  all  our  people  through 
his  strong  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, *^ 

He  was  a  great  help  to  me  during  mv  two 
terms  in  the  Congress,  and  he  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  vital  interests  of 
Connecticut  whenever  I  have  turned  to  him 
for  assistance  In  my  role  as  Governor. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  extend  to  Bob  the 
deepest   appreciation   of  his    manv   a<h!eve- 
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nipiits  The  clMzens  of  our  stare  will  surely 
miss  his  experience  and  expertise  m  the  Con- 
gress We  wish  him  good  health,  happiness 
and  continued  success  and  fulfillment  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

Ella  Grasso. 

Gorrrnor  0 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
.sincerely  strong  emotional  feelings  that 
I  rise  to  honor  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  diligent  legislators  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  one  of  the  warmest,  most  like- 
able individuals  I  know.  Robert  N.  Gi- 
aimo. on  the  occasion  of  liis  reiiremen? 
from  tlie  House  of  Represcntuives,  Bob 
CiniMu  and  I  have  served  togctlier  m  the 
Hou.^e  lor  more  than  two  decades  With 
Bob  Giajmos  departure  Iron:  tlie  Hou.^e, 
I  feel  that  I  am  losing  the  good  counsel, 
advice,  and  firm  .support  of  one  of  my 
closest  personal  friends  and  colleague.^ 
When  Bob  Giaimo  first  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1958.  he  served  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Then  in 
1963.  he  was  assigned  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Pursuing  a  rea- 
sonable and  rational  approach  to  our 
Nation  s  defense  .spending.  Bub  made  an 
impressive  and  indelible  mark  on  the 
annals  of  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process.  When  the  House  Budget 
Committee  was  fir.^t  established  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  Bob  was  elected  to 
its  member.ship.  First,  as  a  member  of 
that  important  committee,  and  most  re- 
cently, since  1977.  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Bob  Giaimo  tias  been 
a  guiding  light  and  driving  force  behind 
the  successful  implementation  of  the 
budgetary  process. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  knows 
that  the  budgetai->  road  has  been  far 
from  an  easy  one  to  travel.  When  Bob 
Gimmo  decided  to  pursue  a  legi.slative 
course  of  action,  he  pushed  hard  and 
fast,  convincing  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  but.  indeed. 
the  whole  House  of  the  correctness  of 
that  approach  The  recommendations  of 
Chairman  Giaimo  demonstrate  the  same 
intelligence  and  judgment  that  have 
characterized  his  .service  to  the  people 
of  his  district  and  his  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  New  York  Times  has  named  Bob 
GuiMo  "Congress  foremost  budgeteer — 
a  true  believer  in  the  necessity  of  fi.scal 
discipline  and  spending  constraints." 
And  we  all  know  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Bob  Giaimo's  knov.ledge.  persuasive- 
ness, perseverence.  and  dogged  determi- 
nation, the  6-year-old  congressional 
budgetary  process  would  not  be  looking 
forward  to  the  celebration  of  its  seventh 
birthday. 

As  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Bob  Giaimo  ha.s  been  an  indispensable 
Member  of  the  House  Deniocratic  lead- 
ership team.  He  has  brought  to  hi.s  posi- 
tion as  chairman  such  qualities  of  lead- 
ership as  openness.  fairne.ss.  a  sense  of 
conviction,  and  reliability.  He  alwavs 
made  sure  that  everyone  on  his  commit- 
tee. Democrats  or  Republicans,  con- 
servatives or  liberals,  defense-oriented 
ur  domestic-pr'oritles  advocates — had  a 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Budget 
C'oniinittee 


In  .short,  as  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out.  Bob  Giaimo— 

Has  acquired  widespread  respect  as  one  of 
the  toughest  and  most  effertive  committee 
chairmen  In  Congress,  knowledgeable  about 
the  Issues  ar.d  a  good  negotiator,  to  boot. 

In  addition  Bob  Giaimo  de.serves  the 
praise  and  commendation  of  his  col- 
leagues, not  only  for  his  role  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  also  for 
his  position  as  one  of  Connecticut's 
finest  political  leaders  .As  dean  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  Bos  holds  the 
longevity  record  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
^e.^entatlves.  He  is  the  first  Connecticut 
Democrat  in  this  century  and  the  first 
Connecticut  Congressman  since  1931  to 
chair  a  House  committee. 

Despite  all  of  his  personal  achieve- 
nienf;.  and  praise  and  accolades  from 
h.s  colleagues,  Bob  Giaimo  has  remained 
a  forcelul  advocate  for  the  cau.ses  in 
which  he  believes — consistent,  resolute, 
and  determined.  I  recall  the  many  bat- 
tles during  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  \>hen  we  worked  together  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  aw- 
fully lonely  out  there,  yet  Boa's  unyield- 
ing political  toughness  and  willingness 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  helped  to 
give  me  the  strength  and  courage  to 
pursue  the  fight  until  the  ultimate  day 
of  triumph. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  achievement 
to  be  both  a  superb  legislator  and  a  fine 
human  being.  Bob  Giaimo  meets  both 
qualifications  I  commend  his  amiable 
personal  qualities  as  well  as  his  out- 
standing legislative  skills  and  keen  po- 
lit'cal  insights. 

I  extend  my  best  wislies  to  Bob  and 
his  lo\elv  Marion,  for  continuec  health. 
iiaDpmess  and  success  in  all  their  new 
endeavor.s  • 

•  Mr  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  th  s  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  tiie  many  statements  of  prai.se. 
respect  and  sorrow  as  we  anticipate  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  most  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  House — my 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Robert  N. 
Giaimo. 

For  me.  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  House 
without  the  presence  of  Bob  Gi.aimo  In 
Connecticut  history.  Chairman  Giaimo 
holds  a  unique  place,  servmg  the  most 
consecutive  terms  as  a  Member  of  tlie 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  from  our 
State.  He  has  represented  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 
with  distmction  for  a  i>eriod  spanning 
my  entire  adult  life,  and  his  departure 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress  is  an  occasion 
for  sadness  both  at  home  and  here  in 
Washington. 

Any  attempt  to  summarize  the  career 
and  the  personalitv  of  Bob  Gia  mo  brings 
one  back  continually  to  a  few  rare  quali- 
ties— integrity,  leadership,  and  respect. 
He  has  enjoyed  a  special  kind  of  respect 
among  his  colleagues  here  m  the  House, 
for  his  integrity  as  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive leader,  and  more  recently  for  .'lis 
thankless  efforts  to  forge  a  meaningful 
budget  process  m  the  Congress  v^hich  re- 
sponds to  the  will  of  this  House  and  this 
Nation.  Bob  has  offered  a  measure  of 
strength  m  his  years  m   the  House,  of 
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moral  courage  and  character,  which  the 
Congress  can  ill  afford  to  lose  during 
these  turbulent  times. 

Yet  I  cannot  offer  this  tribute  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connect- 
icut without  adding  what  Bob  Giaimo 
has  meant  to  me  personally — as  a  friend 
and  as  u  model  for  my  own  career  in  this 
august  body.  I  can  remember  so  vividly 
the  many  hours  which  Bob  has  spent 
with  me  over  the  course  of  the  past  2 
years,  helping  me  to  adjust  to  my  new 
responsibilities  during  my  first  term,  al- 
ways patient  and  mindful  of  his  own  be- 
ginnings in  the  House  some  22  years  ago. 
His  guidance  has  left  me  with  a  deep  re- 
spect and  a  sense  of  friendship  which  I 
value  most  highly. 

We  will  miss  Bob  Giaimo.  There  will  be 
countless  challenges  ahead  which  will 
remind  us  of  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  and  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  without  his 
leadership  and  his  counsel  Perhaps  our 
only  lasting  solace  lies  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
for  so  long  the  benefits  of  his  service  in 
this  chamber  The  loss  is  ours,  but  we 
wish  him  well.* 

•  Mr.  DOUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Connect- 
icut delegation  is  losini;  its  dean.  Con- 
gress IS  losing  its  fiscal  watchdog,  and 
the  Nation  is  losing  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated legislators  After  22  years  repre- 
senting Connecticut's  Third  District  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Bos 
Giaimo  is  retiring. 

I  do  not  envy  Bob's  successor.  He  is 
going  to  have  a  tough  act  to  follow.  His 
new  office  may  even  be  located  in  the 
Robert  N.  Giaimo  Federal  Building  in 
New  Haven. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  served  the  Third  Dis- 
trict for  11  consecutive  terms,  and  during 
that  time  he  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
hardworking,  courageous  and  influential 
spokesman  for  hu  constituency  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
the  past  4  years,  he  has  also  received 
national  recognition  for  his  strong  stands 
on  budgetary  restraint  to  control  infla- 
tion. The  Reconciliation  Act  we  con- 
sidered today  represents  the  culmination 
of  his  work  as  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man and  he  tan  be  proud  ol  the  result. 

Bob  is  also  a  ranking  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  has 
served  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  In  1976.  Bob 
chaired  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, and  at  this  year's  convention,  a 
resolution  was  passed  in  his  honor  for 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

Although  Bob  is  retiring.  I  am  certain 
that  his  voice  and  his  opinions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  familiar  to  those  of  us  in 
Wa.shington  and  Connecticut  politics.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
."serve  with  Bob  Giaimo  in  the  House,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  recipient  of 
hLs  counsel  and  his  barbs  on  occasion. 
I  wish  both  Bob  and  Marion  the  best  of 
luck  and  the  best  of  life.* 

•  Mr.  NFLSON  Mr  Soeaker.  irr  1962. 
as  a  .sophomore  at  Yale  University.  I 
ventured  to  the  New  Haven  Green  for 
President  Kennedy's  whistle-stop  tour 


He  came  to  New  Haven  on  behalf  of 
second-term  Congressman  Bob  Giaimo 
I  was  impressed  by  the  warmth  and  com- 
petence of  this  Congre.=;sman. 

Sixteen  years  later.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  to  know  this  Member  of 
Congress  as  my  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  he  is  still  the  warm  and 
competent  human  being  that  I  observed 
so  long  ago. 

Under  his  outstanding  leadership,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  become  a  major 
instrument  In  the  House  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending  With  his  leadership  m 
the  96th  Congre.ss.  two  budget  land- 
marks have  been  achieved — a  balanced 
budget  in  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  the  first  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  representing  about  $8  7 
billion  in  savings. 

Although  the  changes  in  the  economy 
have  resulted  m  an  increa.se  in  the  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1981  second  budget 
resolution,  we  were  able,  with  Bob's 
leadership,  to  cut  $16  5  billion  from  the 
President's  proposal  last  January  In 
spite  of  economic  difficulties  the  fact 
still  remains  that  this  Congre.ss  achieved 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  first  time 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act 
in  1974.  The  momentum  has  now  been 

established Congress   knows   that  it 

must  discipline  itself 

We  have  also  passed  the  gargantuan 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980 
This  bill  represents  the  efforts  of  8 
committees  in  each  House  and  more 
than  100  conferees.  Bob's  strong  will 
and  his  leadership  guided  all  of  the  12 
subconferences  through  to  completion 
with  resulting  savings  of  about  $8  7  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  first.  And  we  could  not 
have  done  It  without  Bob  Giaimo  at  the 
helm. 

These  are  lust  two  examples  of  Bob's 
extremely  effective  leadership  which  will 
be  missed  by  this  body  when  he  retires. 
I  will  miss  working  with  him  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  will  miss  him 
as  a  friend.* 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  96th  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  sen-ed 
with  a  man  as  capable  as  Robert  N. 
Giaimo. 

Bob  has  consistently  demonstrated  his 
ability  as  a  totally  professional  Member 
of  Congress.  On  numerous  occasions  he 
has  taken  politically  difficult  stands  for 
he  has  felt  such  posit  ons  were  in  our 
long-term  national  interest.  Let  me  fur- 
ther say  that  he  never  has  taken  a  diffi- 
cult stand  with  any  degree  of  timidity — 
when  Bob  Giaimo  takes  a  position  it  is 
clear  and  straightforward. 

For  the  last  4  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  he  has  been  the  point 
man  for  responsible  fiscal  policy.  I  must 
say  that  position  with  its  job  of  con- 
stantlv  reigning  in  on  expenditure  levels 
is  oftentimes  a  thankless  a.ssigninent. 
Yet.  through  all  the  stress  accompanying 
the  Budget  Committee  chairmanship. 
Bob  has  maintained  his  high  level  of 
fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  Bob  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  future  endeavors.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  quite  active  in  the 
years  to  come  for  a  mind  as  keen  as  his 
cannot  remain  idle  • 


•  Mr  MOFFETT  Mr  Speaker.  Bob 
Giaimo  has  represented  Connecticut's 
Third  District  for  22  years,  but  he  is  not 
ret. ring  because  he  has  lost  his  vigor  or 
his  ability  to  fight  for  what  he  believes 
in.  He  is.  rather,  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  height  of  liis 
power  and  professional  success. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  fur  the  last  4  year;.  Bob  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  strength  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  This  year,  for 
cxami;lc.  he  succeeded  in  making  recon- 
ciliation a  viable  useful  part  of  the  budget 
process  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
instituted  I  hope  that  the  budget  process 
can  retain  its  strength  and  relevance 
once  Bob  leaves  the  Congress. 

Bob's  leadership  and  integrity  have 
always  deserved  and  received  my  respect 
and  admiration,  and  I  will  be  sorry  tn 
see  him  go  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  part  of  the  cla.ss  ol 
1974,  a  somewhat  overzealous  and  vocal 
group  Bob  showed  ns  that  it  was  possible 
to  mix  idealism  with  pragmatism  and 
effectiveness  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  thank  him  for  this  important 
lesson  and  for  the  fine  example  he  lia^ 
set  for  all  of  us:  and  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  success  in  his  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  the  salute  today  to  Bob  Giaimo, 
who  is  ret  ring  from  this  bodv  after  2  • 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  people 
of  Coniu'clicut  and  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  key  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  Bob  Giaimo  has 
helped  secure  passage  of  legislation  that 
has  I'.elpcd  to  stabilize  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy during  these  turbulent  times. 

His  dedication  and  hard  \vork  have 
established  him  as  one  of  the  true  leaders 
of  this  Congress.  As  we  move  into  the 
1980's.  tough  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  how  Federal  Treasurj  reve- 
nues should  be  spent  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  American  people 

In  that  effort.  Boa  Giaimo's  expertise 
and  guidance  will  be  sorely  mi.ssed.  Bob. 
we  salute  you  for  your  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
freciuent  battles  over  the  budget  without 
having  the  wise  leadership  and  counsel 
of  Bob  Giaimo.  Certainly  he  has  one  of 
the  m.ost  frustratin?  jobs  in  contlnuallr 
striving  to  reach  a  balancec'  budget.  Al- 
though I  pcnsonallv  will  mis.s  h'm.  1  cer- 
tainly feel  he  is  entitled  to  a  well  earned 
reft  in  the  private  sector. 

To  him  and  bis  family  I  wi.sh  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  years  ahead.* 

*  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  joining  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Giaimo.  who  has  .so  competently 
served  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  during  his 
22  yejrs  in  Congress. 

In  the  pa.st  4  years.  Robert  Giaimo 
has  served  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
positions  in  the  House  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  That  we  in  Con- 
gress have  been  able  to  show  a  sense 
of  discipiine  in  the  budgetary  process 
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is  a  tribute  to  RoBtFi  Giaimo'.s  dedica- 
tion and  effectiveness  as  a  eliairnian  of 
the  Budget  Committee  We  mu.-:.!  all  be 
thankful  for  the  leadership  Robert 
Giaimo  has  shown  in  trying  to  curb  the 
growth  of   Government  expenditures. 

In  whatever  Robert  Giaimo  may  de- 
cide to  do  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead    I  wish  lum  the  be^t  of  luck  * 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bob  Giaimo.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee  and 
a  longtime  member  of  our  Appropna- 
t'.ons  Committee. 

I  have  known  Bob  Giaimo  for  many 
years,  having  served  with  ium  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  since  1963, 
and  can  truly  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
giants  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  dedication  and  devotion  to  working 
for  his  district  and  the  Nation  is  un- 
surpassed. His  superb  handling  of  the 
budget  resolutions  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  as  well  as  his  exper- 
tise on  budget  matters  is  well  known 
throughout  Government. 

Bob  truly  deserves  the  appreciation  of 
all  the  Nation  and  his  colleagues  for  his 
diligent  work  in  the  Congress.  The 
House  is  losing  one  of  its  most-abled 
Members,  one  who  we  all  will  miss.  I 
join  with  all  of  Bobs  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  retirement, 
and  hope  he  will  visit  us  often* 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion by  Robert  Giaimo  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  is  a  loss  to  the  good 
people  of  Connecticut  who  saw  fit  to  send 
him  to  Washington  11  times  to  represent 
them. 

But  it  is  a  loss  to  thi.s  body  as  well  for 
Bcb  Giaimo  has  been  a  particularly  as- 
tute and  adept  legislator.  Those  qualities 
have  been  particularly  apparent  over  the 
past  4  years  as  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

When  we  enacted  the  Congressional 
Budget  Reform  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  we  did  so  to  get  a  better 
handle  on  management  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  Federal  fl.scal  policy.  While 
still  maturing,  that  budget  system  con- 
tinues to  offer  the  greatest  hope  for  re- 
sponsible Federal  spending  control.  Tlie 
successes  it  has  enjoyed  thus  far  arc  duo 
in  no  small  part  to  the  diligent  and  in- 
teUlgent  .service  of  Bob  Giaimo.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  will  miss  his  good 
services. 

As  he  leaves  the  House.  I  want  to  wi.-h 
Bob  a  very  long  and  rewardinu  retire- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Sixakcr. 
I  rise  today  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  for  our  distinguished  colleauuc  Bob 
Giaimo.  It  has  truly  been  a  pleasure  serv- 
ing with  him  during  mv  time  in  tills  body. 

I  know  that  Bob  and  I  did  not  always 
agree  on  legislative  initiatives  that  came 
before  us  in  this  Chamber  However  1 
did  want  to  express  to  him  today  my 
great  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  He  has  served  in  that 
capacity  since  1977.  during  a  time  when 
It  became  imperative  that  Congress  gain 
greater  control  over  the  Federal  budget 
It    was    a    monumental    task    and    Bob 


Gi'AiMO  did  a  superb  job  m  pro\idinp  this 
body  leadership  and  expert i.'-e  on  budget 
matters. 

As  you  go  into  retirement.  Bob,  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  retted  on  the  ar- 
tomphshmcnts  you  have  been  able  to 
achieve  with  a  young  budget  process.  You 
can  be  proud  of  your  work  and  satisfied 
that  there  are  many  of  us  who  will  mis'", 
your  expertise  and  guidance  I  wish  for 
\ou  and  your  family  the  very  best  and 
warm  wishes  for  a  well  descned  retire- 
ment * 

*  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker,  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague.  Bob 
Giaimo.  it  can  truly  be  .said  that  he  has 
grown  in  full  measure  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Mr  Giaimo  ha-;  with.=tood  enor- 
mous pressures  to  establish  a  systematic 
and  effective  approach  to  processing  the 
budget.  To  his  eternal  credit,  he  has 
been  most  evenhanded  in  his  treatment 
of  the  many  and  diverse  interests  In- 
volved in  the  most  complex  of  proce.sses. 
As  much  as  any  of  us,  Bob  Giaimo  has 
earned  the  right  to  rest  on  his  laurels  * 

•  Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
acknowledging  the  retirement  of  an  out- 
standing legl.slator  and  public  servant, 
the  Honorable  Robert  N  Giaimo.  from 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  After  22 
years  of  distingushed  service  to  the 
Third  Con<;ressional  District  of  Connect- 
ic'it  and  the  Nation.  Bob's  presence  in 
the  House  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
tliose  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him 

Having  worked  with  Bob  oil  tlie  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  know  personally  of  Bobs  skill 
as  a  legislator  and  a  leader  In  as.scssing 
Bob  Gi.^imo's  most  Mgnificant  contribu- 
tions to  the  Hou.se.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  his  tireless  efforts  and  undying  de- 
votion as  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Comnrttee  Under  ^-ob's  leadersh"i  the 
Budget  Committee  was  able  to  take  on 
the  Herculean  task  o'  set"ng  Federal 
budgetary  guidelines,  thereby  affecting 
important  national  policy  priorities. 
Bobs  .success  during  the  1980  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  budget  is  but 
th°  most  recent  example  of  his  leadership 
abilities  in  directing  a  reasonable  balance 
between  wdelv  \arvng  interests  and 
perspectives  within  the  Congre.ss 

A  well-respected  Member  of  the  House. 
Bob's  firm  dedication  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  olTice.  to  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents  in  the  Third  District,  and 
to  the  principles  in  winch  he  believes  will 
continue  to  provde  a  sh'n  n-  example  to 
all  his  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  extend 
both  my  gratitude  and  best  wishes  to 
Bob  * 

•  M-  FDW^R^S  of  I'nl'^o'nia  .Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ;hank  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  'Mr  Cotter  >  for 
arrang  n'^  for  th's  afternoon's  snec'al 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Bob 
Giaimo 

We  V.  11  all  miss  Bob's  leadership  here 
in  the  Mouse  His  strong  efforts  to  effec- 
tively imi^lement  our  hudpet  process 
have  be^n  remarkable  He  ha<;  facfd  the 
unenviable  task  of  trvmg  lo  reconcile  the 
requests  of  the  various  committees  of  the 


House  for  larger  budgets  for  program? 
they  authorize  with  demands  lor  real 
reductions  m  Federal  spending  levels. 

/although  the  task  might  appear  im- 
possible to  many.  Bob  hac  never  avoided 
his  responsibility  and  Ins  efforts  have 
seen  much  success.  Under  his  leadership 
we  have  seen  a  steady  decline  m  the  level 
of  our  Federal  budget  de'^.cit.  In  the  last 
year  of  President  Fords  admmistration, 
the  deficit  v,  as  some  $G3  billion.  Under 
the  buaget  re.solutioi.  jus'  approved,  for 
which  Bob  GniMo  was  largely  respon- 
sible the  deficit  u-  3-7  billion.  I  feel  con- 
fident ihat  his  success  in  bringing  our 
budcet  process  into  matur'ty  has  laid  the 
grounawork  lui  fliiuinaticn  of  the  deficit 
m  the  near  future. 

For  his  achievements  in  bringing  order 
to  our  Federal  budget  process,  this  body 
owes  Bob  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  will 
mi.ss  hi.>  leadership  and  his  counsel  on 
this  and  other  issues. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  wish  Bob  all 
the  best  in  his  future  endeavors  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  hf  will  continue 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  on 
the  difficult  issues  which  will  face  the 
97th  Congress  * 

•  Mr  IjONG  of  Marylana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bob  Giaimo  leaves  this  House  concluding 
22  years  of  distinguished  service  to  his 
country.  All  of  us  will  miss  his  sound 
judgment. 

Bob's  fort  brightness  qnd  his  deep 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  clearly  illustrated  in  his 
eminent  success  In  the  alfficult  task  of 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, through  his  strong  .' rands  against 
wasteful  Government  .spe.iding.  and  his 
support  for  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

One  of  the  proudest  mo.-^ents  that  Bob 
and  I  shared,  alone  with  our  colleague 
Joe  Audabbo.  was  our  collaboration  to 
get  House  pa.ssage.  in  Tvlav  1973.  of  the 
first  amendment  banning  U.S.  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Bob  was  alwavs  thought- 
ful, constructive  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared throughout  our  bat»!c-.  His  legisla- 
tive craftsmanship  insured  our  .success. 

Susie  and  I  wish  Bob  and  Marion  everv 
iov  in  their  well-earned  return  to  private 
life  • 

*  Mr  ADDABBC  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
business  of  Congress  comes  to  an  end  for 
this  session.  I  would  Uke  to  take  time  out 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  join  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
RoPE^T  Giaimo,  -a  dstinguished  colleague. 
faithful  public  servant  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  equally  important  a 
dear  and  trusted  friend,  who  is  retiring 
after  22  years  of  service  in  the  House 

If  one  were  to  ask  each  and  every  one 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  House  v  hom  v.e 
consider  some  of  the  hardest  working. 
most  skillful  and  respected  Members,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  m  the  least  that 
tiie  name  o'  Bob  Giaimo  would  rank  near 
the  top  of  that  list  I  say  that  because  I 
consider  Bob  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
able  legislators  to  have  served  in  this 
Chamber  His  dedication  in  striving  to 
better  his  district  and  the  Nafon  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  bv  all  who  have 
come  to  know  h'm.  and  few  men  have  ac- 
complished .so  much  with  so  little  fan- 
fare. Needless  to  say,  few  will  be  missed 
as  much  as  Bob. 
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1  h.i.f  h;id  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Bob  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  where  I  have  found  him  to  be 
an  invaluable,  irreplaceable  coworker, 
whose  expertise  has  made  the  commit- 
tees  job  so  much  easier  Bob  will  never 
really  know  how  grateful  I  was  that  he 
was  on  my  right  when  we  served  together 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that  he  will  not  be  w  ith  us  come 
January. 

One  of  the  most  dynamic  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Bob  u.sed  his  attributes  as  a 
master  technician  to  the  fullest  while 
serving  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  grueiling  and  important 
responsibilities  in  Washington.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say  that  few 
men  could  have  handled  it  better  than 
Bob. 

A  dedicated  family  man.  I  am  sure 
i'.MH  relishes  the  opportunity  to  be  able 
'  ■  pend  more  time  w  ith  them.  I  will  miss 
r.iH  very  much  and  1  hope  he  takes  the 
opportunity  to  come  back  and  visit  a 
Chamber  where  his  achievements  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  luck  in  a  future  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  as  fruitful  as  his  past.* 
•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  after  22  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman Robert  N.  Giaimo  Ls  retiring  to 
private  life,  and  this  body  will  be  the 
poorer  for  his  going. 

Bob  Giaimo  and  I  entered  the  Congress 
together  some  22  years  ago.  and  through 
those  years  I  have  never  cea.sed  to  admire 
the  vigor  and  the  intellectual  strength  he 
brought  daily  to  the  work  of  the  House. 

His  constituents  in  the  Third  District 
of  Connecticut  obviouslj  shared  the  re- 
spect and  affection  that  we.  his  col- 
leagues, feel  for  him.  because  they  have 
elected  and  reelected  him  11  times  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  him  still 
another  term  had  he  so  desired  As  it  is, 
he  has  .served  in  the  Congress  longer  than 
any  Member  from  Connecticut  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  played  a  key  role  in 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  legi.slative 
actions  ever  taken  by  the  Congres.s— the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Imp.nmdment 
Control  Act  of  lf)74.  which  established 
new  procedures  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  Federal  budeet  and  fiscal 
policies.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  his 
colleagues  .selected  him  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  in  addition 
to  his  pivotal  position  as  ranking  ma- 
.iorlty  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

His  role  in  congre.sstonal  budgeting  is 
but  one  of  the  many  through  which  our 
friend  and  colleague  has  made  an  unfor- 
gettable mark  on  the  record  of  the  House 
x\lZ^\i  ^  •^'■•'^^'V  m\^^ei\  in  the  years 

•NT'  -loKi.s  ^t^  Speaker.  I  would 
i.^e  to  ti;ank  the  d'stinguished  pentle- 
"Mti  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter* 
lor  takmg  th-s  special  order  .so  that  we 
can  honor  the  Honorable  Robert  N 
Giaimo.  who  is  retiring  after  22  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  "  As  the 
senior  member  of  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  the  people  of 


outstanding  leaders  of  this  body,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  pause  to  salute  Bob. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  we  enter  the  97th 
Congress  with  an  increasing  attention 
to  the  economic  crisis  in  this  country. 
I  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  unre- 
lentini;  leadership  of  Bob  Giaimo  will 
be  missed  in  the  Congress  and  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  serving  with  Bob  on  both  the 
Hou.se  Budget  Committee  of  which  he 
serves  as  the  chairman  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

During  our  tenure  together  on  these 
two  important  committees,  we  had  our 
disaereements  on  occasion.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bob  always  has  been  willing 
to  consider  all  arguments  and  make  a 
decision  based  not  solely  on  his  views 
but  on  what  he  felt  was  best  for  this 
Nation.  This  stance  has  earned  him  the 
respect  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Since  his  election  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  in  1977.  Bos 
has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
will  be  hard  to  match  He  has  been  a 
conscientious  worker  and  has  expecied 
each  member  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
proach the  budget  proce.ss  with  the  same 
seriousness  and  commitment.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bob  constantly  stressed  that 
the  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  should  be  given  the 
highest  priority. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  will  agree  that 
the  budget  deliberation  process  was  not 
always  pleasant  However,  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  organized  and  was  conducted  ef- 
fectively laruely  because  of  the  strong 
leadership  of  Bob  Giaimo.  In  mv  esti- 
mation. Bob's  greatest  achievements 
were  made  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  people  of 
the  Tliird  District  w  ill  miss  Bob  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  for  a  job  well  done 
Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  bidding  him  farewell  and  wishing  the 
best  for  him  in  the  future  • 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  risi>  today  for  the 
jjurpose  of  bidding  a  fond  farewell  to 
Bob  Giaimo.  because  in  doing  so  we  are 
saying  goodby  to  the  man  who  truly 
worked  untiringly  to  make  the  budget 
process  not  only  work,  but  work  properly. 
I  certainly  have  not  envied  his  task 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
because  I  know  of  the  many  hard  deci- 
sions he  had  to  make  in  setting  budget 
priorities  at  a  time  our  Nation  was  facing 
very  serious  economic  problems.  To  his 
credit.  Bob  always  attempted  to  fashion 
a  budget  resolution  that  would  represent 
a  consensus  view.  Even  though  some  of 
us  might  have  disagreed  with  the  final 
product,  we  always  knew  that  he  had 
given  the  task  at  hand  his  all  with  fair- 
ness and  objectivity. 

For  22  years,  the  people  of  the  Tliird 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  elect  Bob  Cimmo 
as  the'r  representative  ami  for  'J"*  \ei-s. 
we  in  this  body  have  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  experience  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Bob  the  very  best 


in  the  future  and  thanking  him  for  being 
a  dedicated  colleague  who  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow  to  become 
eflect  ve  legislators.* 
•  Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  few 
tougher  jobs  in  thLs  legislative  body 
than  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Albeit  from  the  struggle  in  which  I 
am  still  engaged — to  make  America's 
economic  pie  big  enough  for  everybody  to 
have  a  bigger  share — I  say  this  becau.se 
I  know  that  Bob  Giaimo  shares  the  goals 
and  love  we  all  have  for  our  country  and 
the  betterment  of  the  American  people. 

By  his  deeds  and  contributions.  Bob 
Giaimo  is  not  only  one  tough  Connect 'rut 
Yankee,  he  is  an  exceptionally  talented 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  Tins  I 
know  because  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  on  the  Appropriations 
Defense  Committee  All  of  us  hi  this 
body  and  the  American  people  are  the 
belter  for  his  years  of  faithful  service 
and  the  legacy  he  leaves  with  us 

What  makes  American  democracy  the 
envy  of  the  world  and  what  makes  it 
work  is  the  leadership  Bob  has  given  us 

Perhaps  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  at  this  t-me  is  the  exceptional 
skill  and  patience  it  took  to  work  out  the 
first  budget  reconciliation  bill.  This  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  budget  is  paramount  For  this  I  wish 
to  add  my  own  words  of  praise  for  Bob 
GiAiMo's  work  to  the  articulate  com- 
mendations of  our  coUeaeues. 

But  bevond  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment is  the  day-to-day  skill  Bon  has  lent 
to  the  entire  complicated  budget  process 
and  indeed,  to  all  the  deliberations  in 
wh'ch  we.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
engaged  over  the  years. 

T-ventv-two  years  of  devoted  service 
to  his  congressional  district,  to  hts  State, 
and  to  h's  country  has  been  rewarding  to  . 
the  people,  to  us  in  the  Congress  and. 
surely,  to  Bob. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  you  will  not  escape 
our  reouests  for  counsel  nor  our  fond- 
ness for  you.  personally. 

I  w'sh  my  colleaEiie.  Bob  Giaimo  and 
his  familv  well  in  the  years  ahead  And 
I  look  forward  to  our  lasting  friendship  • 

•  Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paving  tribute 
to  one  of  the  finest  Gentlemen  in  Con- 
gress, the  dist'ngui'--hed  representative 
from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert N.  Giaimo. 

I  have  known  Bob  since  1958.  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress,  and  I  can  say 
without  hesitation,  that  Bob  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  Congre.ss  and  to  all  who 
served  with  h'm. 

His  committee  work  has  been  exem- 
plary. As  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  he  set  a  standard 
wh'ch  was  indicative  of  the  conscientious 
and  responsible  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged all  his  duties  as  a  Merr.bpr  of 
this  body. 

Bob  Giaimo  proved  that  the  budget 
process  could  work  He  made  brave. 
courageous  decis'ons.  He  was  the  man  for 
the  job  in  every  respect. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  this 
fine  Congres'^m-in  • 

•  Mr.  CONTP:  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  tiiat  I  join  with  my  col- 
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!eufc;ues  in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman 
B(>K  Gi.-MMo  on  his  retirement  from  tins 

bCKi-. 

Bob  and  I  have  shared  many  cxikti- 
ences  over  the  pa.st  22  years  in  the  <.  ou- 
gress.  We  were  both  elected  in  19,'J8  from 
States  in  New  England  to  the  86lh  Con- 
gre.ss. We  are  both  of  Italian  descent,  and 
have  worked  hard,  struggling  up  the  lad- 
der to  achieve  our  successes  together. 
More  importantly.  Bos  and  I  worked 
alongside  one  another  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  he  ex- 
hibited his  fair  and  trustworthy  leader- 
ship qualities,  alwa.vs  working  to  report 
legislation  which  would  be  equitable, 
honest,  and  just. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  major  things  we 
do  not  have  in  common  is  that  he  is  now 
retiring,  and  I  am  not.  It  has  been  my 
plea-sure  to  .serve  with  Bob  in  the  Con- 
gress. His  fine  leadership  and  superior 
efforts  as  a  con.scientious  Member  of  this 
body  have  demonstrated  quality  that  will, 
without  a  doubt,  be  sorely  missed.  As  one 
ol  the  original  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  established  by  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Bob  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
.setting  Federal  spending,  revenue,  and 
debt  levels  and  establishing  broad  na- 
tional policy  priorities.  His  impact  on 
this  kind  of  lecislation  was  increased  by 
his  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of 
this  committee  in  1977.  Holding  that  po- 
sition for  the  past  3  years,  he  has  proven 
him.self  to  be  a  truly  reasonable  leader 
whose  politics  never  get  in  the  way  of  his 
common.sense. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  tenure  I  have  shared 
with  Bob.  wish  him  the  very  best  for  the 
future,  and  only  hope  our  paths  will  con- 
tinue to  cross* 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Ghimo 
i.s  one  of  the  best  people  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  work  with  in  my  years  in 
the  Congress.  His  stewardship  and  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Budget 
Committee  have  been  immensely  im- 
portant. He  has  laid  the  truth  out  blunt- 
ly and  eloguently.  Bob  is  a  fine  man  and 
a  solid  leader,  and  I  will  mi.ss  him.* 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Representative 
Bob  Giaimo  for  his  22  years  of  untiring 
.service  in  this  legislative  Chamber. 

As  one  of  the  few  Members  whom  I 
have  served  with  throughout  my  tenure. 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  and  appreci- 
ate, what  an  incomparable  resource  Bod 
Giaimo  has  been  to  myself,  and  to  the 
constituency  he  represented  for  so  manv 
years.  Not  only  was  he  a  fine  New  Eng- 
land colleague,  his  labors  served  far  be- 
yond the  regional  scope  as  well.  In  hi.s 
role  as  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  a  position  he  executed  with 
great  pragmatism  and  foresight,  he  ad- 
dres.sed  a  national  mandate  in  establish- 
ing extensive  budgetarv  policy  priorities. 

Personally,  it  was  also  in  the  area  of 
budgetary  concerns  where  Bob  Giaimo 
v.as  extremely  helpful.  He  offered  his 
time,  knowledge,  and  true  concern,  to  a 
number  of  budget  projects  of  paramount 
importance  to  me.  I  am  very  fortunate 
to  have  been  the  recipient  of  h's  invalu- 
able assistance  in  these  endeavors. 

Bob    Giaimo    represents    hard    work. 


sierhnt;  character,  and  a  true  dedication 
10  the  incanint;  of  public  ser\ice.  I  hope 
that  he  leaves  this  body  having  found 
ijie.'-o  \far.<-  as  personally  rewarding  as 
wf  have  been  rewarded  by  his  tenure* 
•  Mr.  WIRTH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
lileased  to  lom  Representative  Cotter 
and  other  Members  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  dusluiguished  colleague  Irom  Con- 
necticut. Bob  Giaimo.  When  he  retires  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  he  will  be  remov- 
ing from  our  midst  22  year.s  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  thoughtful  and  ef- 
fective work  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Aijpropriations  Subconi- 
millee  on  Defense. 

During  his  tenure  as  rh.airman  of  th.e 
Budget  Committee.  Bob  has  done  much  to 
develop  a  consensus  as  to  the  need  for 
reigning  in  on  the  growth  of  Federal 
.spending.  We  are  all  painfully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  governing  effectively  in 
the  lace  of  increasingly  diverse  and  pow- 
erful special  interests,  and  Bob  has  often 
.served  as  our  point  man.  taking  much 
of  the  heat  and  criticism  for  budget- 
cutting  proposals  which  inevitably  upset 
one  constituency  or  another. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  choose  today  to  re- 
member the  contributions  which  Bob 
has  made  to  Congress  and  to  the  Nation, 
since  it  was  this  morning  that  we  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill 
which  will  reduce  the  1981  budget  deficit 
by  more  than  $8.5  billion  through 
changes  in  existing  laws.  It  is  Bob 
Giaimo  who  de.serves  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit  for  this  bill. 

The  guidance  and  friendship  which  he 
has  provided  to  so  many  of  us  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I  join  in  wishing  Bob  the 
very  best  in  the  years  ahead* 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  .say 
a  few  words  about  our  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Robert  N. 
Giaimo.  It  is  difficult  to  condense  the 
career  of  a  man  who  was  always  so 
thoroughly  in  the  thick  of  things. 

And  Bob.  over  the  years,  has  kept  him- 
self totally  involved  in  the  workings  of 
Congress.  Somehow,  headlines  generally 
seemed  to  go  to  other  Members,  but  it 
has  been  Bob  that  got  the  work  done. 
Whether  it  was  as  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Bob 
was  always  given  the  difficult  tasks,  and 
he  has  never  failed  to  rise  to  the 
occasion. 

When  he  was  handed  the  reins  of  the 
then-fragile  Budget  process,  there  were 
many  who  doubted  whether  that  process, 
and  the  Budget  Committee,  could  last. 
By  its  very  nature,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  been  a  key  target  of  every  special 
interest  group  in  the  Nation.  In  the  4 
years  that  Bob  lias  been  its  chairman, 
the  committee  lias  not  only  survived,  it 
has  flourished.  Sometime  this  week,  the 
House  will  pass  its  reconciliation  bill. 
Tliat  legislation  could  not  have  gotten  to 
this  stage  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tremendous  respect  and  trust  the  full 
House  has  in  Bob  Giaimo. 

With  Bob  Giaimo's  retirement,  his  con- 
stituents, the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 


the  Nation,  are  losing  a  leader  and  a 
statesman  His  colleagues  in  the  House 
are  al.so  losing  a  leader,  and  a  friend. 

Lee  and  I  w  ish  Bob  and  Marion  all  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead.  They  have 
worked  together  and  thoroughly  deserve 
the  leisure  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
enjov  in  their  retirement* 
O  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
the  96th  Congress  passes  into  history, 
the  legislative  career  of  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Members  comes  to  a  close. 
After  22  years  ol  outstanding  service  to 
ins  constituents  and  to  our  country,  Bob 
Giaimo  is  retiring  from  public   service. 

His  career  in  Congress  has  been  his- 
toric not  only  m  that  he  has  served 
longer  than  any  other  Member  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  but  also  in  terms 
of  its  achievements.  Bob  has  been  one  of 
Congress  most  vigorous  champions  of 
fi.scal  responsibihty.  As  chairman  of  the 
key  House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  his 
effective  legislative  leadership  led  to 
many  landmark  procedures  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  national  fiscal  policy  priori- 
ties. In  addition  to  his  chairmanship, 
Eob  has  been  a  progre.ssive  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  fellow  mem/oers  of  the  class  of  the 
86th  Congress.  I  have  known  Bob  for  22 
years  and  worked  with  him  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  Bob  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  tre- 
mendous ability.  He  has  been  a  great 
asset  to  this  body,  and  1  want  to  join 
in  congratulating  him  upon  his  many 
years  of  valuable  public  .service. 

As  he  relinquishes  his  congressional 
office,  my  wife  Pat  and  I  wi.sh  to  extend 
Bob  and  his  wife.  Marion,  our  sincerest 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
liappiness  in  the  years  ahead* 

*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
note  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Rob- 
ert N.  Giaimo  I . 

While  Bob  Giaimo  and  I  have  differed 
on  many  issues.  I  have  long  admired  his 
most  heartfelt  concern  over  the  last  few 
vears.  the  congressional  budget.  Bob 
GiAiMos  dedication  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  budget  process.  Ls  legendary.  His 
has  been  a  voice  which  is  willing  to  ask 
us  to  face  up  to  the  difficult  choices  we 
must  make  as  legislators  in  a  time  of 
economic  difficulties.  While  we  have  not 
alwavs  agreed  with  the  solutions  he  has 
advocated.  Chairman  Giaimo  has  made 
our  choices  crystal  clear. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Bob 
good  health  and  happiness  as  he  leaves 
active  .service  in  this  House.  I  am  certain 
that  his  strong  voice  will  be  heard 
again* 

*  Mr.  NORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his 
retirement  at  the  close  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, th?  House  w  ill  lose  one  of  its  most 
able  and  respected  Members.  Congress- 
man Bob  Giaimo  has  served  in  this 
House  lonser  than  any  other  Member 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  has 
achieved  a  legislative  record  second  to 
none.  His  departure  from  the  legislative 
branch  represents  a  significant  loss  to 
this  institution. 

In  his  22  years  of  service  in  the  House. 
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Bob  Giaimo  has  played  an  important 
rdlc  111  ;i  number  of  areas  Outstanding 
amoiiK  thfsp  IS  his  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  BudRet  Bob 
ii.ssumed  that  position  in  January  of  1977 
and  hit,  tlono  an  impressive  job  In  es- 
tabhshinK  the  lnlo^;rlty  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budeet  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Art  of  1974  This  has  been  a 
particularlv  arduous  and  politically  dif- 
ficult job  Bob  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  objectivity  and  evenhanded  leader- 
ship of  the  committee. 

Bob  Oimmo  has  also  been  a  key  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations His  contributions  to  the  Sub- 
committees on  the  Department  of  lle- 
fense,  Le>,'islative  Branch  and  Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government 
are  recoL-nized  for  their  quality  and  per- 
suasiveness. 

I  join  my  many  colleaRues  in  extend- 
ing to  Bob  my  l)est  wishes  as  he  retires 
from  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives His  legacy  to  this  great  institution 
will  remain  vital  to  the  work  of  the 
House  for  years  to  come  • 

•  Mr  MATTOX  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Congress  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  Nation  soon  must  accept 
with  A  Kreat  deal  of  sadness,  the  depar- 
ture of  our  colleague.  Robert  N  Giaimo, 
Bob  Giaimo's  decision  to  retire  after  22 
vears  ot  unblemished  service  capped  by 
4  years  as  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Budget 
Committee  is  understandable  and  we 
must  accept  it.  But  this  place  wlU  not  be 
the  .same  when  he  is  gone. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
4  years  ago  and  immediatelv  was  elected 
as  a  member  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee Bob  Giaimo  became  the  commit- 
tees  third  chairman  that  year.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  Democratic  Caucus  had 
to  change  its  rules  then  and  again  2  years 
later  so  Bob  Giaimo  could  retain  his 
chairmanship  These  acts  alone  attest  to 
the  high  esteem  of  our  colleague. 

But  there  is  more,  so  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  told  I  must,  however,  prac- 
tice Spartan  brevity  and  go  right  to  es- 
sence Bob  Oiaivo  has  been  a  great  chair- 
man, a  great  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  great  colleague  and  a 
great  public  .servant  He  could  comoro- 
mise  w  hen  comp'-omise  was  called  for  He 
could  stand  firm  when  the  situation 
railed  for  that.  And  he  could  do  all  this 
without  rancor  or  vlndictiveness.  In 
keepinc  the  budget  process  alive  and 
functioniiiK.  he  has  perhans  made  one  of 
ttie  most  significant  contributions  to  this 
Nation's  capacity  to  manage  its  fiscal 
affairs 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Bob 
Giaimo  I  am  honored  that  he  is  my 
friend  He  is  truly  a  great  American  and 
we  will  all  be  calling  on  him  again  and 
again  for  his  wi.se  counsel  and  advice. 
Good  luck,  Mr  Chairman,  and  stay  close 
to  all  of  us    We  still  need  you  • 

•  Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  mv  eminent  col- 
league. RoBKRT  Giaimo.  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress  Bob's  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
b(  i-n  mist  chstinguished.  As  we  all  know. 
'  ..it  po  ition  posed  great  challenges,  and 
.served  to  demonstr.ite  Bob's  consummate 
le^jislatue   skill     P'or   4   years.    Bob   has 


guided  us  in  the  difficult  and  sensitive 
task  of  authorizing  a  national  budget. 
H's  stewardship,  during  a  period  of  great 
contention,  has  provided  moderation  and 
direction  Bob  deserves  tribute  for  his 
central  role  in  the  restoration  of  cred- 
ibility to  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Bob  Giaimo  was  faced  with  a  complex 
and  thankless  task,  but  he  bore  the  bur- 
den with  grace  and  determination.  I  join 
m  complimenting  him  on  his  distin- 
guished and  principled  service  not  only  to 
h's  constituents,  but  to  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Bob.  the  House  will  mis.s  you. 
My  best  wishes  for  a  full  and  rewarding 
retirement  • 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Robert  Giaimo  of 
Connecticut. 

I  had  known  of  Bob  Giaimo  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  from  a  State  other 
than  New  York  that  I  met  in  the  course 
of  1964  Ever  s'nce.  he  has  always  been 
a  friend,  genial,  and  helpful,  a  good 
companion,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 

For  22  years  Bob  has  represented 
Connecticut's  Third  District,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  New  Haven,  where  I 
was  born  and  where  my  son  and  his 
family  now  live.  His  service  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  Nation  have  been 
very  great  indeed,  .^s  others  have  noted, 
he  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
difficult  role  of  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  showing  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity to  fash'on  compromises  among  mem- 
bers of  differing  views. 

We  hate  to  see  Bob  leave  this  body, 
but  22  years  is  a  long  time  and  hLs  desire 
to  move  on  to  other  pursuits  is  under- 
standable We  w  ish  him  well  in  whatever 
he  undertakes. • 

•  Mr  COKRADA  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  honor  Bob  Giaimo  on  his 
retirement  on  the  same  day  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  reconciliation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  Bob  Giaimo  has  steered 
the  key  legislation  mandated  bv  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  through  this  House 
and  thanks  to  his  leadership  this  body 
has  been  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  For  this  he  will 
be  remembered. 

But  more  than  anything  eLse.  Bob 
Giaimo  will  be  remembered  for  hLs  very 
efficient  and  effective  representation  of 
Connecticut's  Third  District  for  his  in- 
telligence compassion,  and  f  r  endship 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  Bob  Giaimo 
as  my  friend  and  to  have  had  his  guid- 
ance, counsel,  and  assistance  for  the 
last  4  years  I  will  miss  him  as  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  miss  him. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  mv  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishint:  Bob  GiAiMn  the  best 
in  his  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Sneaker,  I  would 
first  of  all  like  to  thank  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Cotter  for  tak'ng  th's  special  order 
today  -SO  that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  literally  served  in  the  "hot- 
.seat"  for  the  pnst  4  vears  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Coniinittee  That 
man.  Robert  Giaimo,  is  owed  the  grati- 
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tude  of  not  only  this  House,  but  the  en- 
tire Nation  as  well,  for  his  leadership  in 
thus  and  many  other  areas 

In  1958.  Bob  Giaimo  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Third  District  of  Connec- 
ticut Those  22  years  of  dedicated  com- 
mitment to  ills  constituents,  marks  the 
longest  period  of  time  any  Member  has 
served  in  the  congressional  delegation 
from  Connecticut.  Such  a  record  is 
enough  to  earn  the  merit  of  his  col- 
leagues, but  Bob  Giaimo  has  done  much 
more. 

Before  coming  to  Congre.ss.  Bob 
Giaimo  won  the  respect  and  love  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived  He  was  a  veteran, 
an  attorney,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  and  a  .selectman  from  his 
hometown  of  North  Haven  He  earned 
the  same  respect  and  love  from  those 
with  whom  he  served  in  this  House. 

The  needs  and  concerns  of  the  Third 
District  always  came  first,  but  in  1975 
Bob  Giaimo.  as  a  member  of  the  Defenise 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  led  the 
fight  against  American  involvement  in 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  He  called  for 
greater  oversight  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  in  1976.  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

His  term  as  chairman  can  be  termed 
as  one  that,  sought  a  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending  that  was  reasonable,  ef- 
fective and  efficient  He  balanced  the 
delicate  political  concerns  of  many  of  us, 
just  as  he  sought  to  bring  balance  to  the 
budget. 

When  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974  was  approved, 
it  set  forth  a  process  to  guide  Federal 
spending  and  fiscal  policies.  This  process 
has  had  its  doubters  in  the  past,  but  due 
to  Bob  Giaimo's  tireless  determination 
the  congressional  budget  process  is  now 
strong,  and  the  framework  he  has  set 
will  benefit  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans • 

•  Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  among 
our  colleagues  who  are  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  Bob  Giaimo. 
Bob  and  I  were  among  the  earliest  pro- 
ponents in  the  Congress  of  the  Budget 
Committee  concent,  an  attempt  to  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  expenditures  that  for 
so  many  years,  like  Topsy.  "tust  growed." 

Today,  the  Budcet  Committee  is  a  re- 
ality, but  we  st'll  are  striving  for  budget 
control.  However,  the  committee  offers 
us  the  machinery  to  use.  if  we  will,  to 
comnile  a  comprehensive  budget,  that 
adjusts  expenditures  within  a  framework 
of  restraint. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  earned  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  many  Members,  on 
both  s'des  of  the  poht'cal  a-sle  during 
h*s  n^ore  than  two  decades  of  service  in 
the  House.  We  alwnvs  hate  to  see  one  of 
our  long-time  colleagues  leave,  but  I 
know  that  I  'oi-i  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  in  wishing  Bob  and  his  lovely 
wife.  M-^non  a  wpll-earned.  long,  happy, 
and  fulfiUinc:  retirement  • 

•  Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
genuine  privil'^ges  of  mv  tenure  in  the 
Hou.se  has  been  knowing  Boi  Gia'MO  i 
have  served  with  him  on  three  different 
committees  where  I  have  been  ab'e  to 
.see  him  affect  very  important  decusions 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
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was  volatile  in  its  composition  and  very 
sensitive  in  its  subject  matter,  but  Bob 
provided  a  steady  and  meaningful  point 
of  reference 

Bob's  leadership  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  been  superb;  he  has  really 
developed  the  budget  process  and  made 
It  work  in  his  years  as  chairman  He  has 
combined  a  solid  commitment  to  his  pri- 
orities with  the  ability  to  •'lall  back  and 
regroup"  when  the  survival  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  was  threat- 
ened 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Bob  has  been  a  strong  voice  for  respon- 
sibility and  restraint  in  Federal  si)end- 
ing.  He  has  earned  the  message  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  overall  imonties  to 
the  committee  which  appropriates  funds 
for  actual  programs,  and  he  ha.s  been  an 
eloquent  messenger. 

But  bevond  his  legislative  experti.se 
and  capabilities.  Bob  is  a  caring,  .sensi- 
tive, and  firm  friend,  to  me  and  to  many 
of  our  colleagues  His  exceptional  abil- 
ities will  be  mis.sed.  but  he  vill  be  missed 
far  more  for  himself 

Joan  and  1  wish  Bob  and  Marion  the 
very  best  in  whatever  they  do.  and 
health  and  happiness  wherever  they  go. 
And  we  hope  they  will  not  stay  awav 
from  Wa.shington.  their  friends  here  will 
welcome  them  as  often  as  they  come 
back.» 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Bob  Giaimo.  will  be  sorely  ml.s.sed  when 
he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  year  after 
completing  1 1   terms  in  Congress 

Bob  GiAiMO  has  made  his  mark  on 
this  body  through  his  outstanding  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Hou.sc  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Our  colleague.  Bob.  is  a  thor- 
oughly dedicated  and  hard-workmp  in- 
dividual— one  who  remained  committed 
to  the  guiding  principles  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibil.tv  during  the  toughest  period.--  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee.  Bob  often 
had  to  make  politically  unpopular  de- 
cisions. But  he  remained  firm  to  his  con- 
science and  performed  his  tasks  with 
excellence. 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  Represent- 
ative Giaimo  was  an  attorney  and  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  US  Armv.  He 
has  contributed  significantly  to  his  State 
of  Connecticut  and  to  our  country. 

Mr.  S'^eaker.  I  jo-n  mv  colleagues  m 
wishing  Representative  Bob  Giaimo.  his 
wife.  Marion,  and  his  daughter.  Barbara 
Lee.  a  fulfilling  and  happy  retirement  • 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
today  to  take  the  floor  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleaaue.  Re'^csen- 
tative  Robert  Giaimo  of  Connecticut. 

Congressman  Bob  Giaimo  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  19.S8.  and  com- 
menced his  congressional  sei-vce  in  the 
86th  Congress.  Twenty-two  years  later 
Bob  Giaimo  has  decided  to  retire  from  his 
life  in  the  Congress,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  influence  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  offer  this  observation  for  two  reasons. 
Fir.st.  Bob  Giaimo  leaves  a  legacy  of  ac- 
compl'sliment  in  his  service  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Commttee  on  the  Budget. 
Fewer  jobs  could  have  been  more  difficult. 


fewer  responsibilities  more  great  than 
deahng  with  the  federal  budget  while 
niainlainini:  the  integrity  of  tlie  congres- 
sional 'cudget  process.  Congres.sman  Bib 
Giaimo  has  p.vcn  us  his  best  effort  m  both 
tasks,  and  m  the  ijrocess  he  has  given  us 
all  a  better  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  Government. 

Another  reason  Bob  Giaimo's  presence 
will  continue  is  that  he  plans  to  embark 
on  a  most  active  and  u.seful  post -con- 
gressional life.  At  the  peak  of  his  career. 
Congressman  Gi'imo  will  be  able  to  work 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  h:s  Nation 
People  in  business  and  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions and  academia  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  meet  Bob  Giaimo 
and  be  impressed  with  his  detailed  and 
thorouch  knowledge  of  our  Go%ernment. 
I  am  just  a.s  sure  th.'.t  Bob  Gimmo  will 
keep  in  contact  w  th  Members  to  offer  to 
us  additional  insights  he  will  te  gaining 
m  his  new  role  as  private  cifzen. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  a  special 
note  regarding  my  appreciation  of  Hob 
Giaimo's  help  and  support.  Any  first- 
term  Representative,  such  as  I.  who 
comes  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
looks  for  leadership  and  support  from 
Members  who  have  already  dist  nguished 
them.selves  in  their  career  of  service  to 
the  Hou.se  and  their  districts.  Through- 
out the  past  2  years.  I  have  sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Bob  Giaimo.  and 
he  has  helped  me  learn  the  often  arcane 
and  mysterious  ways  of  this  institut'on. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  9Gth  Con- 
gress has  looked  to  men  and  women  of 
integrity,  and  m  that  area  Bob  Giaimo 
has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  He  has  cer- 
tainly filled  the  oualil  es  which  any  Rep- 
resentative seeks  to  emulate,  and  it  is 
certainly  with  honor  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleatiues  Congressman 
Bob  Giaimo's  distinguished  career  as  a 
Mrmier  of  Congress  • 

•  Mr  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker.  Bob  Giaimo 
is  a  man  v.ho  is  good  at  balancing.  He 
has  struggled  so  much  with  keeping  a 
budget  m  balance  that  he  merits  a  fiscal 
purple  lieart  He  also  is  one  of  the  tal- 
ented legislators  able  to  appropriately 
balance  the  needs  of  his  constituency 
with  those  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  skill  that 
grows  out  of  his  clear-sighted  way  of 
viewing  i.ssues  and  a  no-nonsen.sc  way 
of  facing  up  to  the  tough  problems.  He 
is  a  man  with  convictions  who  backs 
them  up  with  action. 

These  are  qualities  that  have  served 
Bob  well  in  the  difficult  job  of  Budget 
Committee  chairman.  The  Congress  has 
benefited,  as  has  the  Nation.  To  have 
tackled  this  innovative  and  challenging 
new  approach  to  budgeting  and  to  have 
performed  so  brilliantly,  demonstrates 
Bob's  fine  mind  ;i.s  well  as  his  dedication. 

Of  course.  Bob  must  face  up  to  the  sad 
truth  that  you  can  not  excel  everywhere. 
While  he  became  a  shinmc  star  at  budg- 
eting I  would  be  remiss  not  to  note  tiiat 
his  golf  swing  suffered  accordingly.  'You 
learn  to  accept  the  shortcomings  of  your 
friends. 

There  are  very  few  shortcomings  to 
worry  about  with  this  fine  gentleman, 
however.  I  know  all  of  us  here  wisii  Bob 
the  best    He  deserves  it.« 

•  Mr  JENKINS.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  Roeeft  N  Giaimo. 

Bob  Giaimo  deserves  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  over  20  years  of  dedi- 
cation and  responsible  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  One  does  not 
rise  to  serve  as  chair.man  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  without  justifica- 
tion The  monumer.tal  task  of  establish- 
ing fiscal  policies  is  no  doubt  a  great 
responsibility  wh  ch  Bob  undertook  v,;th 
.-teadlorth  determmaiion  and  zeal  Bob's 
expertise  in  guiding  this  powerful  com- 
mittee is  abundant.  Through  his  untir- 
iU'A  efforts  and  diligent  work  a-s  chair- 
man, he  brought  forth  some  meaning  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Bob  was  not  only  respected  by  those 
who  served  with  iiim  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  but  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  house.  I  commend  Bob 
Giaimo  for  the  strength  of  his  leader- 
siiip  and  for  the  outstanding  example  he 
has  .set  through  hi?  .service  to  the  Third 
Distnct  of  Connecticut  and  to  the  Na- 
tion I  can  continue  to  elaborate  on  the 
accomplishments  of  this  great  man.  but 
his  work  will  long  be  remembered  after 
his  departure  to  the  State  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully represented 

I  extend  to  Bob  e\ery  best  wish  for 
a  productive  and  enjoyable  retirement  • 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  Oiiportuniiy  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  bidding  farewell  to  our 
friend.  Bob  Giaimo.  and  in  wishing  him 
continued  years  of  rewarding  service  in 
his  future  endeavors. 

Although  we  are  from  different  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  have  not  always  seen  eye 
to  eye  in  terms  of  political  ideology.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  Poe  Giaimo. 
He  has  utilized  his  leadership  abilities  in 
a  most  effective  manner,  and  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  strength  of  char- 
acter. I  have  no  doubt  that  his  expert 
opinion  in  the  area  of  economics  and  fi- 
nancial philosophy  will  te  missed  in  his 
absence,  or  that  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions will  be  remembered 

Since  his  election  to  the  86th  Conoress 
in  1958.  Bobs  efforts  as  a  legislator  have 
made  a  lasting  impact  He  has  always 
been  an  articulate  spokesman  for  that  in 
which  he  believes,  and  he  has  surely  mas- 
tered the  nuances  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  am  confident  that  he  has  servec"  his 
district  and  the  Nation  in  a  manner 
guided  by  sincere  concern  and  a  desire 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  our 
citizens. 

I  extend  even.'  best  wish  to  Bob  and  to 
his  family  as  he  prepares  to  leave  this 
body,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  • 

•  Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
publicly  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
■J2  vears  of  dedicatee  service  and  notable 
achievements  bv  our  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Robert  Giaimo. 
as  he  retires  after  this  term  m  Congress. 

The  con.stituents  of  h's  Third  Con- 
gressional District — as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut — can  be 
justly  proud  of  his  record  during  his  11 
terms  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Since  cominp  to  the  House  in  1958. 
Bob  Giaimo  has  been  an  articulate 
spokesman  and  effective  legislator  on  a 
number  of  important  national  issues  As 
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ciuuniuui  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Bob 
GiAiMo  has  handled  that  difficult  respon- 
sibilily  with  patience  and  understanding 
Under  Bob's  leadership,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  emerged  as  the  essential  leg- 
islative tool  in  shaping  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Congre-s-sman  Robert  Giaimo  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  Congress  and  extend  to 
him  my  warmest  wishes  for  an  enjoyable 
rt'iirement.* 

•  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Bob  Giaimo  is  a  loss  both  to 
his  con.stituents.  his  colleagues  here  m 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  a  huge  turnover  in 
the  membership  of  the  House  during  the 
last  few  years  and  we  have  gained  en- 
thusiasm and  fresh  thinking.  However, 
we  have  lost  experience  and  wisdom  that 
comes  only  from  serving  a  number  of 
years  in  this  body. 

On  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, Bob  Giaimo  has  participated  and  led 
the  way  toward  a  balanced  budget.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  his  expertise  will 
be  greatly  missed  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  set  Federal  spending,  revenue, 
and  national  priorities. 

I  have  come  to  admire  Bos  Giaimo  and 
above  all  to  respect  hiin  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  .serve  with  h'm  and  I  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  retirement.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  country  will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  22  years  of  service  given 
to  this  body  by  Congre.ssman  Robert  N. 
Giaimo. 

During  all  these  years.  Bob  Giaimo  has 
served  as  an  able  and  hard-working 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aporonria- 
tions.  He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Budget  which 
he  chaired  with  distinction. 

Before  coming  to  the  Concress.  Bob 
Giaimo  graduated  from  Fordham  Col- 
lege and  from  tho  Univer";itv  of  Cnn- 
nerticut  Law  School  He  served  his  Na- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Armv  and  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Jurfge  Advocate  General 
Corns  of  the  U  S    Armv  Re-serve. 

All  of  the  m^ny  friends  of  Bob  Giaimo 
wish  him  well,  alone  with  his  wife. 
Marion,  and  his  daughter,  Barbara  Leo, 
as  he  beeins  another  phase  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career  • 

•  Mr.  ANNITNZIO.  Mr  Sneaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Robert  N. 
Giaimo,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  who  is  retiring  at  the  close 
of  the  96th  Coneress  as  the  dean  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  Congress,  It 
has  been  a  truly  rewarding  personal  ex- 
perience for  me  to  have  known  him  as  a 
colleague  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
served  with  him  during  the  16  years  I 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Bob  was  first  elected  to  the  86th  Con- 
gress in  1958.  was  reelected  to  everv  suc- 
ceeding Congre.ss  until  the  present  96th 
Congre.ss,  and  he  proved  him*.elf  a  ca- 
pable legislator  and  fiil'v  worthv  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  his  constituents 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut. 

This  admiration  for  his  leadership  is 


not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  he  is  respected  by  every  Memoer 
of  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committee.  Bob  Giaimo  has  compiled  a 
splendid  record  of  excellence  and 
achievement,  and  his  inspiring  example 
will  be  m  ssed  here  in  the  House. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Bos  Giaimo, 
As  the  House  leader  in  fiscal  affairs  and 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
implement  meaningful  solutions  and  ef- 
fective action  to  see  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  fulfills  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  stable  financial  poli- 
cies for  our  Nation. 

Bob  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  both  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  extend  to  Robert  N.  Giaimo  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devo- 
tion to  the  highe.>-t  principles.* 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Congressman  Robert  N  Giaimo,  who  will 
be  leaving;  the  House  after  22  year.-  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Connecticut,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation 

Bob's  pioneer  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  tho.se  of  us  who  well  under- 
stood the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  faced. 

Bob's  experience  and  experti.se  in  leg- 
islative matters  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all. 

I  extend  to  Bob.  his  wife  Marion  and 
his  family  all  my  very  t)est  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness  for  the  future* 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  N. 
Giaimo  will  conclude  an  outstanding 
22-year  career  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  close  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, leaving  behind  a  legacy  and  body 
of  work  which  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  follow 

While  always  providing  able  and  ef- 
fective representation  for  the  con.stitu- 
ents of  Connecticut's  Third  Di.'^tnct. 
Bob  Gimmo  has  still  foimd  time  and  per- 
sonal resources  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  entire  House  which  included  yeoman 
service  as  ch.iirman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  since  January  1977, 

Bob  Giaimo's  understanding  of  issues, 
his  thoughtful  consideration  of  conflict- 
ing opinions,  his  careful  balancing  of  hu- 
man priorities  against  Government  re- 
sources, have  made  his  chairman.ship  of 
the  Budget  Committee  a  landmark  of 
legi.slatlve  service 

Having  served  longer  than  any  other 
Member  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
Bob  Giaimo  has  brought  great  honor  to 
his  State  and  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  workings  and  the  dignity 
of  this  House. 

Bob  Giaimo's  departure  from  our  ranks 
will  leave  a  void  that  will  be  hard  to 
fill  and  a  legacy  to  which  all  can  aspire  • 

•  Mr,  ROBINSON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  in   pay- 


ing respects  to  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connerticut, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

While  his  identity  in  the  House  has 
been  linked,  in  recent  years,  principally 
to  his  energetic  and  conscientious  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  my  a.s.sociaiion  with  Bob 
Giaimo  has  been  in  his  other  important 
assignment  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and.  partic- 
ularly, in  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense,  We  have  had  in  common 
the  experience  of  Army  service  in  World 
War  II  and  a  concern  for  the  national 
preparedness  in  the  more  recent  times 
of  mounting  new  threats  to  our  con- 
tinued en.loyment  of  i>eace. 

Although  we  may  have  differed,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  specifics  of  the  de- 
fense effort.  Bob  Giaiv.o  hus  been  will- 
ing to  consider  viewpoints  varying  from 
his  own.  He  has  sought  to  arive  at  ht.s 
own  considered  judgments  on  the  basi.s 
of  all  available  pertinent  information. 

The  decision  of  our  colleague  to  re- 
tire from  the  House  is  taking  from  the 
ranks  a  keen  student  of  budget  man- 
agement. He  has  paid  his  dues  to  the  so- 
ciety of  public  service,  and  we  can  un- 
derstand and  respect  his  wish  to  have 
time  for  other  pursuits. 

May  our  colleague  and  his  family  en- 
joy good  health  and  every  happiness.* 
*  Ms,  FERRARO,  Mr  Speaker,  when  tiie 
96th  Congre.":s  adjourns  sine  die,  several 
of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues  will 
er.d  their  careers  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  All  of  '.hem 
will  be  missed  by  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  them,  and 
by  the  constituents  who  have  benefited 
by  their  public  service.  They  will  also  be 
missed  by  the  millions  of  Americans  on 
whose  lives  these  men  and  women  have 
made  an  impact. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  serve  with  Bob 
Giaimo.  Bob  epitomizes  the  es.sence  if 
public  service.  His  dedication,  diligence, 
and  compassion  have  been  the  hallmarks 
of  his  career.  Best  known  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Bob's  indelible  signature  has  been 
on  the  major  budget  legislation  of  the 
past  two  Congresses  All  of  us  know  hov»- 
he  has  stewarded  the  budget  procf^s  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  through 
difBcult  times.  Throughout  those  times, 
Bob  Giaimo  never  lost  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  compassion. 

To  report  a  balanced  budget  re.'^olu- 
tion  this  year,  the  first  one  in  12  \ears. 
Bob  Giaimo  had  to  make  j-ome  difficult 
decisions  and  author  some  fragile  com- 
promises. His  willingness  to  do  so  made 
our  task,  as  Members  of  the  House,  far 
easier  t*ian  it  could  have  been  The  result 
was  a  carefully  crafted  compromise 
wh'ch  reflected  the  need  for  fiscal  au5- 
tcrity,  and  the  true  .social  and  economic 
needs  of  th's  Nation  Unwilline  to  bend 
under  pressure,  from  both  directions.  Bob 
Giaimo  insured  that  the  ne^ds  of  this 
Nation  were  met.  and  were  met  in  a  man- 
ner best  su'ted  to  the  times. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  JolninET  Bob  and  .several  other  Italian- 
American    Members    of    the    Hou.se    In 
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Italy  as  we  participated  in  a  conference 
wiln  Italian  legislators,  'Ihe  conierence 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  spend 
hours  speaking  with  bos  and  his  wife. 
Manoii.  Marion.  I  found,  shares  Bob's 
dedication  to  pubhc  .service,  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation  he  ha.^  served  so 
admirably  for  the  past  22  years  as  a 
Member  ol  Congress.  I  thank  both  Bob 
and  Marion  for  tiie  warmth  ana  kindne.ss 
thev  gave  my  daughter  Donna  on  the 
trip.  She  has  deep  respect  and  love  for 
bJtli  ol  them.  I  am  delighted  .she  had 
thf  chance  to  meet  the  "cream  of  the 
crop." 

To  say  that  Bob  Giaimo  is  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  who  has  made  his  mark 
on  thi'^  House  and  this  Nation,  is  an  un- 
derstate men;  To  say  that  I.  as  a  fresh- 
man Me.nber.  appreciate  his  wi.sdom  and 
hi.--  guidaiice,  is  also  an  jndrrstatement 
Suffice  It  to  .say  that  I  have  served  with 
him  with  pride  and  a  feeling  of  privilege, 
and  that  I  shall  miss  him,  I  join  his 
mar.v  adnnrcrs  in  thanking  him  for  his 
work  on  beha'f  of  this  institution  and 
the  American  people,  and  in  wishing 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  any  endeavor  he 
choo.-cs  to  undertake  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  the  9Cth  Contjress  the  House  cf  Repre- 
.-entativcs  will  lose  one  of  its  mo.-t  capa- 
ble Members  Congressman  Bob  Giaimo. 

I  liave  iiad  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Eoi!  Giaimo  lor  more  than  20  years. 
We  have  .served  together  on  the  House 
Appro;)riations  Cominraec  ar.u  I  can 
attest  to  the  liigh  regard  with  which  he 
is  held  in  that  body.  His  well-dfser.ed 
reputation  for  legislative  skill  i'  a  prod- 
uct of  thorough  preparation,  attention  to 
detail,  and  lucisiveness.  Those  qualities 
have  been  on  display  in  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  sessions  for  two 
de^ac.c^.  and  many  new  members  oi 
the  />ppropriations  Committee  have 
"learned   the  nnes"   hv   watching   Bob 

GlAlMC, 

Bob  could  lay  claim  to  a  distinguished 
career  based  solelv  on  his  liroductive  ef- 
forts on  appropriations  measures.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  he  will  be  best  re- 
membered in  the  histoi-y  of  this  House 
for  his  work  as  chairman  ol  the  Budget 
Committee,  TJie  difficulties  which  Con- 
gress has  experienced  in  exercising  the 
disc:!)line  required  by  the  Budget  Act  are 
well  known.  It  would  have  oeen  easy  at 
any  number  of  times  over  the  last  6  years 
to  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
jetison  the  budget  process.  Tliat  we  as  a 
body  have  not  teen  permitted  to  yield  to 
that  temutalion  is  a  tribute  to  the  te- 
nacity and  perseverance  of  Bob  Giaimo. 
He  lias  prodded  and  caioled.  and  com- 
promised, in  an  effort  to  achieve  con- 
sensus when  it  aiipearcd  that  agreement 
on  a  budget  resolution  could  never  be 
reached. 

Under  his  chairmanshi'i,  the  role  of 
the  Budget  Committee  m  the  fi^ht  to  re- 
strain Federal  snending  has  become  so- 
lidified. Succeeding  chairmen  will  find 
that  their  efforts  to  iinorove  the  budget 
proce.ss  have  been  greatly  facilitated  be- 
cause of  the  .secure  foundation  which 
Bob  has  left  to  them. 

While  I  .share  the  regret  of  mv  col- 
leagues that  Bob  has  decided  to  leave  the 
House,  I  know  I  also  share  their  under- 


standing Ol  ni^  uesire  to  s,-f-K  new  ciial- 
lenges  elsewhere.  He  leaves  this  body 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  ha.s 
served  the  people  of  Connectuut  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  distinction.  1 
want  to  wi.sh  him  all  the  best  in  the  days 
to  come* 

*  Mr,  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  10  thank  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Connecticut.  Bili  Cotter,  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  to  honor  our  col- 
league and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Bob  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  makeup  of  this  legis- 
lative body  will  be  quite  different  during 
the  coming  2  years  of  the  97th  Congress. 
In  part,  this  change  will  be  a  result  of  a 
siiift  of  mood  in  this  country,  and  in  part 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  Members  to 
pursue  opportunities  outside  of  the  realm 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances,  however. 
I  can  think  of  few  Members  whose  de- 
parture will  have  a  more  profound  effect 
on  this  body  thai',  the  loss  of  Bub  Giaimo. 

Bob's  22  years  ol  service  m  this  Cham- 
ber will  fine,  few  parallels.  Having  had 
the  distinction  of  serving  two  terms  on 
the  House  Hudget  Committee.  I  can  at- 
test to  the  demanding  and  frequently 
frustrating  work  its  members,  and  par- 
ticularly its  chairman,  must  undertake. 
In  lar!?e  part,  the  budget  proces.s  we  see 
today  is  a  reflection  of  Die  dedication 
and  commitment  Bob  ha.s  made  to  it. 
Few  would  argue  that  the  vote  in  1978  to 
allow  the  ch.airman  of  that  committee  to 
serve  two  term?  was  anything  but  a 
strong  vote  of  confidence  in  Bof  Giaimo. 
The  buaget  process.  Mr  Speaker,  is  a 
complex  and  intricate  animal,  and  Bot 
Giaimo  lias  tamed  it  well.  He  v.  ill  leave 
us  the  best  possible  mechanism  for  going 
about  the  rational,  systematic,  and  or- 
derly task  of  achieving  meaningful  fiscal 
control  and  restraint. 

Beyond  the  budget.  Bob's  tenure  in  the 
House  has  included  his  fight  against 
American  involvement  m  Cambod.a  and 
Vietnam  in  1975  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  his  efforts  to  improve  and  make 
more  aggressive  the  congressional  over- 
sight of  domestic  intelligence  agencies. 
As  these  issues  would  suggest.  Bob  has 
never  chosen  the  easy  route,  he  has 
tackled  the  tough  and  politically  vola- 
tile issues  head  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  my  regret  over  the  loss 
of  Bob  Giaimo  to  the  House,  and  I  hope 
my  remarks  will  he  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  deep  re.^pctt  and  admiration 
I  have  for  him.  I  remain  confident  that 
whatever  course  Bob  chooses,  alter  leav- 
ing this  position  will  lead  to  continued 
and  enhanced  distinction.  Bob.  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
and  offer  you  only  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future* 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  curtain  closes  on  t!ie  96th  Congress 
in  a  few  days,  we  will  be  saying  farewell 
to  a  very  able,  distinguished  and  re- 
spected gentleman,  our  friend  Bob 
Giamo. 

Bob  Giaimo  is  a  dedicated,  hard-work- 
ing Member  of  this  bodv.  and  for  th"  past 
2"?  years  the  citizens  of  his  congressional 
district  in  Connecticut  have  recognized 


this  fact  as  evidenced  by  his  tremeuaous 
success  at  the  polls. 

One  of  hiS  most  admirable  traits  is  the 
courage  to  tackle  an  issue  squarely  when 
oJicrs  would  prefer  to  duck  and  run. 
Characteristic  ol  his  ienacil\  and  resolve 
is  the  magnificent  leadership  that  Bob 
G.aimo  has  given  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. His  has  been  a  thankless  job,  because 
ih?  tenacles  of  the  budget  octopus  reach 
into  evtry  corner  of  the  land,  and  every 
imaginable  vested  interest  group  is  vieing 
for  attention.  But,  he  has  never  wavered 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
.nto  line  with  what  the  taxpayers  can 
afford. 

I  have  often  disagreed  with  Bob 
G;aiko.  hcwever,  I  have  always  admired 
his  forthright,  honest,  and  scholarly  ap- 
I  roach  to  the  comj^lex  issues  that  come 
b;fore  the  House,  Come  January  we  will 
recognize  this  lact  more  than  ever. 

As  Bob  Giaimo  enters  a  well-deserved 
retirement.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  and  great  contribution  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  future  will  find  him  still  in- 
volved in  matters  that  affect  the  well- 
bring  of  .America,  and  like  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  look  forward  to  our  continued 
asociaticn  and  friendship  • 

*  Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  Members  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  ex- 
hibited more  true  concern  and  dedica- 
tion for  the  budget  process  than  Bob 
Giaimo. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  Bob  for  his 
work  in  Congress  for  the.se  past  22  years. 
He  was  certainly  the  right  person  for  the 
:ob.  when  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  His 
work  there  has  been  legendary,  as  he 
has  fought  long  and  hard  for  responsible 
fiscal  integrity  in  the  Nation's  budgetary 
process. 

That  position  is.  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  which  this  Government 
has  to  offer,  and  Bob  Giaimo  tackled 
the  job  with  the  ability,  skill  and  enthu- 
siasm which  it  called  for.  He  has  made 
a  long  lastinc  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try by  his  achievements  in  that  position. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  District  of  Connecticut 
admirably,  and  his  constituents  have 
been  pleased,  as  they  ha\e  shown  by  re- 
pioo.iv.fT  h'rn  !->  rnnrf  terms  than  any 
other  Member  of  that  State. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  all  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Bob  a  long  and  enjoy- 
able retirement  • 

*  Mr.  COELHO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  enough  good  things  about  Bob 
Giaimo.  a  man  who  took  a  tough  job 
and  has  performed  admirably  with  it. 

Without  his  guidance  and  driving 
force.  I  fear  that  the  concessional  budg- 
et process  would  be  in  shambles  at  pres- 
ent Bob  has  recoarnized  the  problems 
which  the  U.S.  economv  faces  and  has 
taken  positive  steps  to  deal  with  them 
through  his  influence  on  the  budget.  He 
knew  that  our  budgetarv  p'-oblems  can- 
not be  solved  in  one  or  two  Congresses, 
but  he  has  kent  us  on  track  We're  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  thanks  to  Bob 
Giaimo. 
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I  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  a  man 
of  principle  When  he  knows  he  is  right 
he  IS  unyieldinc  When  he  discovers  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  he  is  willing  to  own 
up  to  It  and  then  go  about  resolving  the 
problem. 

His  successor  as  Budget  Committee 
chairman  will  have  the  unenviable  task 
of  foUowms  in  his  fooUsteps.  I  know  that 
the  House  and  the  Nation  will  miss  Bobs 
guidance  and  counsel  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr.  MINKTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  m  joining  my  colleagues 
in  this  special  recognition  of  Bob  Giai- 
Mos  retirement  from  the  Congress  and 
from  his  tenure  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee 

During  his  4  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Boa  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  congressional  attempts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  on  a  widespread 
scale.  At  a  time  when  Congress  was 
acutely  challenged  by  the  disparate  de- 
mands of  special  interests.  Bob  remained 
steadfastly  committed  to  fiscal  re.straint 
His  achievement  in  working  with  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to  reach 
a  successful  compromise  is  attested  to  by 
the  recent  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  omnibus  reconcihation  bill 

As  ii  fellow  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  had  many  oc- 
casions to  witness  Boa's  skillful  leader- 
ship as  we  struggled  toward  a  goal  of 
across-the-board  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  Bobs  openmindedne.ss  to  re- 
forms in  the  budget  process  was  indis- 
pen.sable  as  he  and  I  worked  on  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  Rrowth  of  Government 
spending  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  to  start  a 
proRram  of  Federal  credit  control. 

Boa  has  been  a  strong  chairman  when 
we  most  needed  strength  in  leadership, 
and  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  time 
and  eflort  he  has  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  Bob's  commit- 
ment to  reviewing  the  congressional 
budget  process  to  examine  how  proce- 
dures are  working  and  to  identify  areas 
of  potential  improvement,  has  been  in- 
valuable to  the  committee,  to  the  House, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Nat'on  Boa's 
achievements  in  an  often  dlfflcult  time 
inspire  my  complete  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  I  wish  him  and  his  wife  Marion 
only  the  best  in  the  years  ahead  His 
retirement  will  most  certainly  be  a  loss 
to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Hou.se  • 


2120 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins  i  is 
rccogni/.cd  for  60  minutes 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  for  16 
years  the  House  has  been  graced  by  a 
great  gentleman  from  my  home  State  of 
Kentucky — Dr    'i'lM    Lee    Carter. 

Early  this  year  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  again  stand  for  reelection,  an 
announcement  that  was  greeted  with 
genuine  regret  throu  'hout  his  district 
and   throughout  this  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  Congress- 
man from  an  adjo'n'im  distr'ct  I  ran 
say.  in  all  honesty,  that  I  tried  to  talk 


him  out  of  retiring,  because  of  his  great 
contributions  to  the  people  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  was  born  in  Tompkins- 
ville.  Monroe  County.  Ky  .  down  along 
Kentucky's  southern  border  with  Ten- 
nessee He  attended  the  public  schools 
in  his  home  community. 

Later  he  attended  Lind.sey  Wil.son  Col- 
lege in  Columbia,  ajid  m  1934  was  grad- 
uated from  what  has  now  become  West- 
ern  Kentucky   University. 

Three  years  later  he  won  his  doctorate 
in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  did  his  internship  at  the  U  S 
Marine  Ho.spital  and  the  Chicago  Ma- 
ternity Center. 

When  World  War  II  came  along.  Dr. 
Carter  immediately  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice, and  was  a  combat  medic  with  the 
38th  Infantry  Division. 

His  decorations  include  the  Combat 
Medical  Badge  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

After  the  war.  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  his  home  community  in 
•southern  Kentucky  and  very  qu  ckly  be- 
came a  legend.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  his  constituents  he  has  personally  de- 
livered into  this  world — but  I  would  bet 
they  make  un  a  sizable  bloc  of  his  po- 
litical strength. 

Dr.  Carter's  career  among  the  home- 
folks  has  always  been  one  of  service.  He 
found  time  to  interest  himself  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  in  the  business  activi- 
ties in  his  region. 

In  fact,  when  our  former  colleague 
Representative  Gene  Siler  decided  he 
wanted  to  retire  m  1964.  Dr  Carter  was 
almost  the  automatic  choice.  He  was  so 
well  and  favorably  known  in  his  area 
that  people  naturally  turned  to  him. 

Dr.  Carter  s  name  is  a  household  word 
among  his  people  in  the  Fifth  District, 
and  he  has  served  them  well. 

In  the  House,  his  voice  has  been  the 
voice  of  reason.  His  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  quickly  came  to  respect 
him  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  good  of  the  people 

Tim  Lee  Carter  is  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  profession,  a  healer — a  facet  of  his 
character  that  carries  over  into  all  his 
work. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  need 
people  like  that,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  House  will  be  without  his  heal- 
ing presence  m  the  turbulent  years 
ahead. 

But  Dr.  Carter  has  merited  the  retire- 
ment he  seeks,  and  we  wish  him  well  as 
he  and  Mrs  Carter  leave  to  take  up  the 
skeins  of  their  personal  life  after  a  long 
public  career. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida <Mr  Pepper',  who  has  served  with 
tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Car- 
ter >  on  the  committee  for  several  years. 

Mr.  PEJPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  in  the  well  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  giving  me  the  privilege  to 
join  him  and  our  other  colle.igues  in  pay- 
ing most  merited  tribute  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter. 

I  F)ersonally  profoundly  regret  to  see 
Dr.  Carter  leave  this  House  He  is  a 
friend.  He  is  an  inestimable  and  gracious 
gentleman  He  is  a  wonderful  man  He 
is  a  delightful  and  grand  colleague. 

I  regret  more  his  passing  for  what  it 


will  cost  the  people  of  America.  It  ha.s 
been  my  privilege  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  tiie  House  to 
appear  many  times  and  to  work  closely 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Intertlate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  of  which  Dr 
Carter  has  for  many  years  been  the 
ranking  minority  member.  It  has  been 
enormously  gratifying  to  me  to  ^ee  a 
man  of  his  profession,  which  not  unlike 
those  of  other  professions  sometimes  see 
problems  shaped  and  colored  by  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  profession,  rise  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  any  limitations 
that  might  be  possibly  on  other  occasion.^ 
associated  with  his  profession  and  take 
always  the  broader,  hum.ane.  humani- 
tarian view  of  what  was  best  to  prolong 
the  hves.  promote  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Using  his  skill  as  a  distinguished 
physician.  Dr.  Carter  knew  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  proposals  that  were 
before  his  subcommittee,  and  he  always 
responded  with  compassion  and  the  man- 
ifestation of  genuine  concern  about  the 
problems  of  the  people. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  in  most 
of  my  appearances  about  problems  af- 
fecting the  elderly.  Nobody  could  have 
been  more  sensitive  to  those  problems, 
to  the  needs  of  our  older  people,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  lighten  the  load  of  life 
for  them  and  to  prolong  life's  enjoyment 
for  them  than  Dr.  Carter. 

So.  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
will  nut  extend  my  remarks,  but  I  just 
want  to  say.  with  all  my  heart.  America 
owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter 
for  what  he  has  done  as  a  Memt)er  of 
this  House,  serving  with  great  ability, 
with  great  dedication,  with  great  com- 
pa.ssion.  with  great  earnestness  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

So.  may  the  Lord's  blessings  go  with 
him.  and  may  the  blessings  that  he  has 
be.stowed  upon  so  many  others  be  re- 
flected in  the  length  and  happiness  of 
the  life  that  stretches  before  him. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleagiie  from  Ken- 
tucky <  Mr  Natcher  1 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  distinct  h.onor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  with  my  friend.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky. 

No  man  has  .served  in  Congress  from 
his  congressional  district  who  has  done 
more  for  his  people  and  for  our  coun- 
try. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  his  contribu- 
tions over  the  years  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  to  the 
final  conquest  of  a  number  of  o'seascs 
whirh  have  troubled  our  people  all  down 
through  the  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
ap'-ropriates  the  money  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Labor,  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  work  with  Tim  Lee 
Carter  on  all  problems  of  great  concern 
to  our  people  in  the  field  of  health,  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows  of 
the  contributions  that  the  distim^uished 
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gentleman  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  has  made  since  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  poor  people  of 
this  country  have  always  been  one  of  his 
great  concerns  and  especially  those  who 
have  had  troubles  physically.  In  his  long 
and  d.stinguished  .servire  in  the  House. 
Tim  Lee  C.'.rter  played  a  key  role  m 
shaping  national  policies  in  the  fields  of 
public  and  mental  health.  His  personal 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
health  education  and  medical  scientiHc 
research  were  immeasurable. 

He  has  been  widely  recognized  as  a 
leader  and  authority  in  these  fields.  In 
addition  to  recognizing  his  boundles.'^  en- 
thusiasm and  personal  responsibility  for 
many  great  advances  in  the  fight 
against  sickness  and  disease  in  our 
Nation.  I  have  always  admired  him 
tremendously  as  a  person  and  as  a 
friend. 

Mr    Speaker,    we    will    all    miss    our 
friend.  Tim  Lee  Carter  and  I  want  to 
wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  funire. 
n  2130 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr   Hubbard*. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
dean  of  our  delegation.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  for  taking  the 
time  during  this  special  order,  and  com- 
pliment the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins  and 
the  Honorable  William  H.  Natcher  for 
their  remarks  regarding  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Tim  Lee 
Carter  of  Tompkinsville.  Ky  Indeed,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  to  this 
distinguished  Republican  Member  of 
Congress  from  Kentucky's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  much  Bratitude  For 
sure,  the  people  of  the  Commonwealtli 
of  Kentucky  are  proud  of  and  will  aluay.s 
remember  with  gratitude  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

I  realize  how  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress hold  this  gentleman  in  higti  e.*-- 
teem.  We  love  and  admire  him.  We  regret 
his  decision  to  retire  and  to  return  to 
the  area  of  the  country  he  loves  so  mucli. 
Tompkinsville.   Monroe  County.   Ky 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  m  Janu- 
ary of  \91^  my  wife  Joyce  and  I  remem- 
ber It  was  Kathleen  and  Tim  Lie  Cakter 
who  were  so  warm  and  hospitable.  Kath- 
leen being  so  kind  and  helpful  to  my  wife. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  not  only 
what  they  have  meant  to  the  United 
States  and  to  this  country,  but  even  per- 
.sonally  for  what  this  outstandmn  couple 
have  meant  to  us. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Tompkinsville. 
Ky..  it  was  my  sad  opportuiiilv  to  at- 
tend tiie  funeral  of  the  only  ctiilci  of 
Kathleen  and  Tim  Lee  Carter,  their  tal- 
ented .son.  Wilhain  Starr  Carter,  who 
died  at  unfortunately  an  earlv  age.  and 
who  was  beinf:  eulogi/ed  by  the  people 
there  who  knew  luni.  and  by  this  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  did  not  know  him 
that  well  but  who  knew  of  him,  knew  of 
his  talents  and  record,  and  yet  who  knew 
hLs  dedicated  parents  I  have  never  at- 
tended a  funeral  which  was  fillrd  with 
so  much  emotion  and  attended  by  .so 
many  people  as  that  of  ttie  son,  William 
Starr  Carter,  of  Kathleen  and  Tim  Lee 
Carter. 


But  on  again  with  a  happier  note.  I 
would  sa.v  to  Tim  Lee  Carter,  although 
we  will  miss  you  a  lot  in  this  Chamber 
and  ai  rciepiioii-s.  dinners,  and  fuiutions 
both  in  Wa.-h.ngtoa  and  back  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  do  00,-  forward  to  seeng  Tim 
Lee  and  Kathleen  often,  and  we  know 
that  wj  can  iooK  back  toward  ins  rec- 
ord as  one  tliat  is  iiuly  admirable. 

L.iSil>.  1  would  say  tn.it  to  tms  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  the 
youngest  in  age.  who  greativ  admires 
giants  of  tlie  Congress  like  Bill  Natcher 
and  Carl  Perkins  and  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
that  I  join  with  Carl  Perkins  ar.d  Bill 
N.TlHer  in  sa.\i,g  that  I,  too,  wish  he 
had  not  decided  to  retire.  We  wish  he  had 
coiuir.ueu  to  work  and  to  do  even  more 
than  he  has  done  durin.?  his  many  years 
;n  Congress  But  we  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  everything,  praying  God's  richest 
blessings  on  tins  outstandin;-:  couple  as 
tliey  leave  Wasiungton  and  go  back  to 
the  area  and  the  i)eople  they  know  best. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  fapeaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'? 

Mr  PERKINS,  I  am  happy  to  yielri  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr,  Duncan  > . 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  One  of  'he 
things  that  our  more  partisan  constitu- 
ents have  difficult  in  und  r..tai:din  ,  is 
the  friendships  Jiat  can  develop  acro.ss 
tins  ceiilir  a:sle  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  I  consider  my  relation- 
ship witli  Dr  Carter  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  1  henomena  As  loyal  as  he 
is  to  the  political  party  of  his  cho  ce, 
the  Republican  Party.  I  have  never  yet 
once  seen  the  slightest  evidence  of  petty 
partisanship  creep  into  his  debate  or  his 
relationship  with  his  colleacues. 

I  have  always  considered  Dr.  Carter 
to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  real  sense  of 
thiU  wn-d  T")r  Carter  is  a  gentle  man. 
and  yet  in  the  defense  of  those  things  in 
w^iicli  ne  btl  e\e.s  .-.o  deeply,  in  his  ef- 
fort- to  llirust  back  the  frontiers  of  age 
m  the  medical  sciences,  we  have  all  seen 
the  familiar  picture  of  his  thundering 
voice  and  his  earnest  doQicatcd  and  de- 
voted service  to  this  body.  I  liave  had 
such  confidence  :n  Dr.  Carter  ttiat  when, 
as  frequently  happens,  we  cannot  study 
each  bill  as  carefully  as  we  would  like,  if 
It  had  anything  to  dn  witli  health,  pub- 
lic health  or  private  health,  all  I  had  to 
(!')  as  I  came  in  that  door  was  to  look  for 
Dr,  Carter  and  sec  which  side  he  was 
on  and  I  knew  that  if  I  voted  with  Dr, 
Carter  on  thosj  issues  I  would  never  be 
very  far  wrong, 

I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  my  good 
friends,  I  consider  his  service  to  the 
country  and  to  hs  State  and  to  th's 
Confess  to  have  been  outstiindmg  and 
I  wish  for  him  many  many  more  vears 
of  ser\ice  to  his  country  and  to  his  State, 
I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Sp^akT    "ill  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  .Alabama, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special  or- 
der Dr  Carttr  and  I  came  here  together 
In  January  of  196.S  I  mu't  say  th'it  com- 
ing from  southwest  .Alabama  where  we 
never  had  elected  a  Republican  to  any- 
thing before,  he  was  the  most  Republican 


person  I  had  ever  met  in  my  life  It  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  get  to  know  iiim,  to 
work  with  him.  to  come  to  love  him,  to 
meet  with  him.  Our  89th  Club,  unlike 
many  other  groups  of  that  type,  has  met 
every  Monday  lor  the  last  16  .\ears.  We 
have  really  come  to  know  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter and  Kathleen. 

Back  111  19 12  when  I  decided  to  run 
for  the  Republican  leadership  as  secre- 
tary, I  turned  to  Tim  Lee  Cai:  ilr  to  nom- 
inate me.  Each  succeeding  2  years  Tim 
Lee  Carter  has  nominated  me  for  tlie 
position  of  .secretary  and  later  vice  chair- 
m.in.  Now  here  we  come  up  on  another  2- 
year  term  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
go.ng  to  do,  Tim  Lee  will  not  be  here 
to  nominate  me  and  I  guess  1  will  prob- 
ably lose  now  that  he  is  going  on  his 
separate  way. 

I  hope  that  Tim  Lee  and  Kathleen  will 
find  the  opportunity  to  work  withm  this 
new  administration  I  think  there  are  so 
many  things  that  Tim  Lee  can  do  for 
the  good  of  this  country.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  great  pull  on  him  to  go  back 
to  Tomkinsville. 

It  was  my  pleasure  just  a  few  years  ago 
to  go  to  his  district  and  speak  in  his  be- 
half, as  If  that  was  necessary  to  do,  be- 
cause everybody  down  there  loves  him. 
I  have  never  seen  anybody  who  is  more 
beloved  than  Tim  Lee  :n  his  own  area 

So  I  am  going  to  miss  him  around  here. 
but  I  look  forward  to  having  many  more 
pleasant  occasions  to  spend  with  Tim 
Lee  and  Kathleen,  because  while  they 
may  be  leaving  the  House.  I  think  we 
will  see  much  more  of  them,  I  do  wish 
them  Godspeed  in  whatever  endeavor 
that  they  assume  from  here, 
3  2140 

Mr  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr    WylieI. 

Mr.  WYl  IE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
rentleman  for  yielding  and  providing  me 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  own 
friendship  for  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  Dr. 
Carter  is  a  people-oncnted  person.  Dr, 
Carter  likes  people  and  they  like  him  in 
return,  I  have  never  asked  Dr,  Carter  for 
a.ssistance  that  he  has  not  been  willing 
to  give  me  w  hat  he  could. 

Dr.  Carter  is  a  man  of  great  principle. 
He  IS  a  man  of  human  kindness  I  know- 
that  he  has  voted  aga-nst  the  popular 
position  on  occa-uon:  but  he  did  so  from 
conviction,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  Nat'on  are 
indelibly  etched  in  history  He  will  be 
missed  by  us.  but  he  will  be  remembered 
for  what  he  ha.:  done  He  will  l;e  missed 
by  us  and  by  the  people  of  tlie  district 
he  represented. 

I  think  in  the  la.st  election,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, he  received  over  85  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  his  district,  which  is  quite  a 
testimonial  to  the  popularity  of  those  he 
served. 

My  wife.  Marjoric,  and  I  wish  for  him 
and  his  wife  best  wishes  and  hope  for 
them  happiness  and  success  in  any  en- 
deavor thcv  undertake  in  the  future. 
•  Mr,  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  it 
IS  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  pay  tribute,  ana  to  say 
thanks,  to  a  most  distinguished  col- 
lerigue  as  he  corcludrs  his  congressional 
career  While  we  mav  have  disagreed 
from  time  to  time  on  this  issue  or  that 
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it  hius  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Tim  Lee  Carter.  With  his 
experience  in  the  medical  field,  his  hard 
work,  his  integrity  and  his  dedication, 
he  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  to  the  House  as  a  whole  His 
departure  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  leaves  some  big 
shoes  to  fill  and  I  know  he  will  be 
missed  • 

•  Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  mast  accept 
the  fact  that  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
89th  classmate.  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Ken- 
tucky IS  retiring  from  this  bodv  after  16 
years  of  outstanding  service.  I  want  to 
thank  our  colleague.  Carl  Perkins  for 
holding  this  special  order. 

Tim  Lee  and  I  grew  up  together  in 
this  institution.  He  has  always  been  one 
of  those  colleagues  who  exudes  compe- 
tence, and.  therefore,  in  whom  one  has  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  The  Doctor 
brought  his  Kentucky  bedside  manner 
right  into  the  Hou.st  and  was  always 
one  of  those  who  had  the  patience  and 
kindness  to  share  his  knowledge  and 
expertise  about  matters  before  the 
House.  As  a  practicing  physician  Tim 
Lee  was  generous  in  diagnasing  the 
physical  ailments  of  his  House  col- 
leagues. It  was  almast  like  having  our 
own  personal  physician. 

TiM  Lee  is  a  man  of  great  humor, 
co.mpassion.  commonsen.se  and  an 
accomplished  poet  He  has  always  been 
attentive  to  his  congressional  responsi- 
bilities and  dedicated  to  serving  his 
con.stituents. 

Having  become  a  phvsician  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Tim  Lee  served  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  combat  doctor  during  the 
war.  An  outstanding  citizen  of  Tomkins- 
ville.  Ky  .  Tim  Lee  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  and  honors  for  both  his 
legislative  and  other  public  .service 

I  will  miss  Tim  Lee  as  a  colleague. 
I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
Kathleen  great  happiness  in  their  new 
endeavors  • 

•  Mr  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  our  most  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  colleagues.  Dr 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  whose  departure  from 
our  midst  at  the  clo.se  of  this  Congress  is 
going  to  be  a  very  threat  lo.ss  to  us  all. 

Dr  Carter  embodies  all  of  those  quali- 
ties that  are  so  greatly  esteemed  and  as- 
pired to  by  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
send  us  here.  Above  all.  he  is  a  man  of 
integrity,  that  rarest  and  most  valued  of 
human  qualities  On  each  and  every  issue 
that  has  been  of  importance  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  time  that  Dr  Carter  has 
been  in  the  Congress,  his  performance 
has  consistently  reflected  his  compas- 
sion, his  wisdom,  and  his  deep  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  responses  to  the 
problems. 

Dr.  Carter  is.  as  we  all  know,  a  physi- 
cian. As  such,  his  opinions  on  i.ssues 
r  lattng  to  matters  of  health  have  been 
of  .special  value  and  have  as  have  his 
opinions  on  other  matters  as  well,  em- 
bodied his  considerable  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  i.ssues  and  his 
abiding     humanitarian     concerns.     Dr 


Carter  is  a  man  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  With  his  departure,  it  is  not 
only  his  constituents  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  but  all  of  us.  who  will 
be  lo.;ing  a  voice  in  the  Congress  that 
we  have  learned  to  listen  to  with  con- 
fidence and  trust. 

And  .so,  it  is  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance that  I  say  "goodbye  '  to  Dr  Tim 
Lee  Carter.  I  do  so,  however,  with  the  ut- 
most appreciation  of  his  presence  here 
in  the  past  and  with  sincere  good  wishes 
for  the  fulfillment  of  every  hope  that 
he  has  for  the  future.© 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the  Hou.sc 
in  paying  sincere  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
who  leaves  the  Congress  after  so  many 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

I  have  felt  a  kinship  with  Tim  Lee 
Carter  as  I  represent  a  district  in  his 
neighbor  State  of  Tennessee.  He  was  es- 
pecially helpful  to  me  when  I  joined  the 
Commerce  Committee  as  a  freshman 
member  in  1977.  His  thoughtful  leader- 
-ship  and  courteous  advice  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  that  committee. 

Through  his  professional  background 
and  expertise,  and  through  his  strength 
and  wisdom  at  moments  of  decision.  Dr. 
Carter  championed  better  health  rare 
for  all  Americans.  He  was  an  invaluable 
resource  to  the  committee. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky's  Fifth  Congressicntil 
District,  and  all  Americans  will  lose  a 
valued  ally  in  our  effort  to  make  Gov- 
ernment work  better  We  will  miss  his 
skill  and  advice,  and  we  will  remember 
his  friendship. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  superlative  legislator  and  a 
good  friend.* 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  the  close  o^  the  96th  Congress,  we 
will  be  losing  the  dedicated  service  of  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  to  ever  grace  this 
Chamber.  Dr.  Ttm  Lee  Carter. 

As  a  physician  by  profession.  Dr.  Car- 
ter has  been  our  resident  expert  on  leg- 
i-slation  dealing  with  the  health  field. 
Many  has  been  the  time  that  I  have  re- 
lied on  his  advice  and  wise  counsel  to 
reach  a  decision  on  legislation  concern- 
ing health  care  or  amendments  to  that 
legislation.  He  has  never  led  me  astray 
and  for  this  I  thank  him. 

Another  outstanding  quality  of  T^m 
Lee  has  been  his  friendly  relationship 
with  so  many  of  us.  He  has  always  been 
able  to  maintain  his  quiet  demeanor  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  heated  debate  and  I 
have  never  known  him  to  say  a  word  in 
anger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  Dr. 
Carter  probably  has  one  of  the  best  rela- 
tion.ships  with  his  con.stituents  of  any 
Member  of  Congress.  He  has  always  made 
him.self  accessible  and  available  to  help 
solve  their  problems.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Kentucky's  Fifth  District  has  ex- 
pressed .so  much  regret  over  losing  Tim 
Lee  as  their  representative. 

As  a  friend  and  colleague.  I  wi.sh  Dr 
Carter  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead 
and  also  thank  him  sincerely  for  the 
privilege  of  having  .served  with  him  and 
known  h'm  ;us  a  friend  • 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr    Speaker.  Dr    Tim 


Lee  Carter  has  established  an  enviable 
record  as  Congressman  in  his  eight  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
certainly  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  everyone  with  whom  he  has  served. 

Dr.  Carter  can  leave  this  House  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  he  has  done  his 
duty,  he  has  served  his  people  well,  and 
has  reflected  credit  upon  the  good  peo- 
ple from  the  Fifth  District  of  Kentucky. 
.\s  he  leaves  the  Congress  Dr.  Carter 
carries  with  him  my  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  fulfilling  life  as  he  concludes 
his  service  here  • 

•  Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
Congressman.  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

The  House  will  not  be  the  same  without 
Dr.  Carter,  and  the  mark  he  ha-s  left  in 
the  health  field  is  a  shining  example  for 
others  to  follow.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion appreciate  the  job  he  has  done  not 
only  for  his  constituents  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  but  for  all  of  us. 

One  of  my  happiest  reflections  is  my 
friendship  with  Dr.  Carter,  and  Cecile 
and  I  will  miss  him  and  Kathleen,  but  we 
hope  that  our  paths  will  continue  to  cras.s. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Dr  Car- 
ter has  done  an  outstanding  job.  and  the 
many  awards  and  honors  he  has  received 
are  well-deserved  recognition  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  ability. 

I  know  Dr.  Carter  will  continue  his  ef- 
forts during  his  retirement  and  that  his 
counsel  and  advice  will  be  broadly  sought. 
I  hope  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  of  the  things  for  which  he  has  never 
had  time  in  the  past,  as  we  all  dream  of 
doing  .some  day. 

My  thoughts  and  best  wishes  will  be 
ever  present  with  Dr  Carter  for  every 
succe.ss  and  happine.s.s  in  the  future,  and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  a  job  well  done  • 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  let  me  take  this  time  to  thank 
our  colleague.  Mr.  Perkins,  for  giving  us 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

I  have  admired  Tim  Lee  since  my  first 
term  12  years  ago  Although  we  sit  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  fair,  honest  and  diligent  when 
addressing  an  i.ssue.  regardless  of  it.s  par- 
tisan significance  And  though  we  do  not 
serve  on  any  of  the  same  committees,  I 
know  of  his  fine  work  in  the  development 
of  the  legislation  pa.ssed  through  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  as  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Oversight  and  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  of  the  Small  Easiness 
Committee. 

But.  since  coming  to  Congress  in  1965, 
Tim  Lee  shall  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  in  the  health  field 
As  he  is  an  M  D  .  this  is  not  surprising 
But  what  is  notable  are  the  numerous 
awards  and  honors  recognizing  his  many 
contributions  to  health  care  and  related 
fields  that  he  has  received  from  such 
prest'g'o'is  organiazt'ons  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  As.sociatlon.  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practices,  and  many 
State  and  local  organizations  as  well 
I  commend  Tim  Lee  Carter  for  the  fine 
district  work  he  has  done  for  Kentucky's 
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Fifth  Congressional  District  and  we  wjll 
surely  miss  him  here  on  the  floor. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  saying  "well 
done"  to  Tim  Lee.  and  we  wish  him  and 
his  wife.  Katie,  well  in  all  their  future 
endeavors.© 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  ,ioin  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  who 
will  be  retiring  at  the  close  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  Throughout  his  career, 
he  has  established  a  record  of  high 
quality  service  to  his  constituents  and  to 
our  country. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  traveled 
abroad  with  Tim  in  connection  with  our 
assignment  with  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  I  can  attest  to  his  excellent 
representation  and  effective  voice  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States 

Throughout  his  16  years  in  Congress, 
Tim  has  represented  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kentucky  with  the  highest  level  of  com- 
petence and  genuine  concern  for  his  con- 
stituents. The  people  of  his  district  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  tremendous 
job  that  Dr.  Carter  has  done  for  them. 

I  hold  Tim  in  the  highest  respect  and 
have  appreciated  his  friendship  over  the 
years  I  know  that  all  of  us  will  miss  his 
warm  and  friendly  disposition. 

Because  of  his  medical  background. 
Tim  brought  with  him  a  special  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  do  his  very  best 
for  the  people  in  this  Nation.  I  also  be- 
lieve this  was  reflected  in  h's  deep  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

We  will  all  mi.ss  this  great  "Kentucky 
gentleman. "  but  I  join  in  wishing  Tim 
and  his  wife.  Kathleen,  much  happiness 
in  his  richly  deserved  retirement.© 

0  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Tim  Lee  Carter  upon  his 
retirement  from  Congress  after  16  years 

01  dedicated  and  eftective  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Nation. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  has  been  an  espe- 
cially valuable  Member.  As  a  practicing 
physician  he  has  had  a  practical  under- 
standing of  legislation  affecting  medical 
practice,  an  understanding  that  he  has 
amply  shared  with  all  of  us.  His  exper- 
tise in  health  matters  will  not  easily 
be  replaced. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  and  I  were  both  fresh- 
men in  the  89th  Congress.  I  have  en- 
jo.ved  knowing  and  working  with  Tim 
Lee  Carter  during  the  past  16  years,  and 
I  certainly  wish  him  the  best  in  his 
retirement© 

•  Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  tonight  to  say  a 
few  words  about  my  colleagues.  Dr  'Tim 
Lee  Carter.  After  16  years  of  dedicated 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  wish  my  good  friend 
the  very  best  on  his  retirement,  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  see  Tim  leave  the  House. 

Tim  brought  to  Congress  his  medical 
expertise  and  has  u.sed  his  knowledge  to 
provide  us  all  with  insight  into  the  health 
field.  His  contributions  have  been  im- 
mense in  health-related  areas  I  would 
like  to  commend  Tim  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  many  worthy  health  organ iza- 


tion.'^  and  for  his  arduous  work  on  legis- 
lation m  this  area.  I  mighi  also  ado  at 
this  point  that  it  has  been  quue  handy 
ha\ing  a  doctor  like  Ti.m  around.  He  ha.^ 
one  sure-fire  remedy  or  "prescription" 
for  all  who  ail  and  that  too.  I  will  cer- 
tainly miss. 

Tim's  efforts  a.->  rankuig  minoru\  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busme.-^s' 
Subcommittee  on  SBA  Oversight  and 
Minority  Enterprise  have  also  been  im- 
measurable Tim  i«  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working legi.slator  whose  concerns  have 
always  been  for  those  that  are  needy  and 
for  worthwhile  causes.  His  charnctfr  i.'; 
the  finest  and  Congress  as  a  whole  will 
be  at   a   great   loss. 

It  ha,s  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Tim  and  he  will  br  preatly  missed  espe- 
cially by  me  • 

©  Mr  FL'QUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  his  many 
other  friends  in  this  tribute  to  our  valued 
colleague.  Dr.  Ti.m  Lfl  CAF.rEF.  of  Ken- 
tucky's Fifth  District 

As  a  medical  doctor.  Tim  Lee  Carter 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  healing  of 
wounds  and  the  curing  of  ailments. 

As  a  wise  and  thoughtful  Member  of 
this  House,  he  has  brought  those  same 
skills  to  the  legislative  process  where  he 
has  ro  often  used  his  healing  talents  to 
mend  the  A'ounds  inflicted  in  tlie  heat 
of  philosophical  combat. 

Tim  Lee  Carter's  16-year  career  in  this 
House  has  been  one  of  di^^tinction  and 
dignity,  bringing  honor  both  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  those  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege and   pleasure   to  serve   with   him. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  has  lived  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  service  in  this  House 
exhibiting  always  a  deep  love  of  his  coun- 
try and  a  compassionate  concern  not  only 
for  his  own  constituents,  but  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Dr  Carter 
has  been  my  office  neichbor.  wlrch  has 
provided  me  with  a  unique  opportunity 
to  benefit  more  frequently  and  directly 
from  his  wise  and  scholarly  counsel. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  1  bid  fare- 
well as  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and  as  a 
vital  force  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives© 

©  Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Chairman  Caf!L  D  Perkins,  for  reserving 
this  time  today  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  tribute  to  a  retiring  Member  who 
is  certainly  deserving  of  all  the  accolades 
he  will  receive  todav.  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Car ter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Carters  career  in 
this  body  spans  the  last  16  years.  As  a 
practicing  physician,  Tim  Lee  has  ag- 
gressively pursued  i.ssues  in  a  field  which 
truly  .has  a  national  constituency.  As 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee.  I  ao  not  believe 
the  issue  of  health  care  in  ihis  country 
has  had  a  more  dedicated  or  thoughtful 
spokesman.  Tim  Lees  work  on  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  bears  an  equal 
amount  of  di'-tmction 

If  we  can  agree  that  tne  test  of  a 
statesman  is  the  ability  to  rise  above 
partisan  disputes  on  issues  of  national 
import.  Mr  Sneaker.  I  think  we  have  to 
recof^nize  that  Dr.  Carter  has  pa.ssed 
with  flying  colors    Tlie  citizens  of  Ken- 


tucky's Fifth  District,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  a  representative  of  com- 
parable legislative  sk.i11  and  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  genuinely  regret  the 
lo;.s  of  Dr  Carter  to  this  body.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  the  career  of 
distinction  already  estabUshed  by  Dr. 
Carter  will  continue  in  whatever  en- 
deavor he  chooses  upon  leaving  the  U.S. 
House  of  Flepresentatives.  Tim  Lee.  I 
would  like  to  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
and  happiness  m  the  future  © 
©  Mr  .^NNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
III  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  96tii  Congress. 

Tim  Lee  Carter,  who  is  also  a  medical 
doctor,  was  elected  to  the  89th  Congress 
m  1964.  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  and 
privilege  to  be  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
same  time  and  to  have  served  with  him. 
He  has  given  16  years  of  dedicated  and 
devoted  service  to  his  constituents  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Kentucky,  and  has 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  during 
his  distinguLshed  career.  His  dihgent  ef- 
forts as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  have  been  both 
fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  and  indeed,  these  successful 
efforts  have  made  America  a  more  pros- 
perous and  productive  country. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter. As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  im- 
plement meaningful  solutions  and  ef-  • 
fective  action  on  behalf  of  those  citizens 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves  due  to 
sickness,  disability,  or  age. 

Tim  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  lie  will  be  missed 
by  both  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues. 

I  extend  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  my  best 
wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment© 

©  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  Kentuckian.  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky,  who  has  de- 
cided to  retire  after  15  years  of  devoted 
service  to  tr.e  people  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

.Although  at  time?  T:m  Lee  and  I  had 
our  political  differences.  I  never  doubted 
that  he  considered  issues  with  fore- 
thought and  conviction.  The  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  were  never 
far  from  Tim  Lees  consideration 

Dr,  Carter's  efforts  on  the  Healtli  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all.  Over  the 
years  he  has  gained  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  with  his  ex- 
perti.-c  and  .Irst-hand  knowledge  con- 
cerning health  related  issues 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  serve  the  people  of  Kentucky  with  Tim 
Lee.  I  sincerelv  wish  him  and  Kathleen 
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every  best  wish  for  health  and  happiness 
in  the  vears  ahead  • 

•  Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  a  special  reason  during  this  past 
Congress  to  value  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter  Due  to  the  peculiar 
goologv  of  the  land  in  my  district,  there 
IS  a  larger  than  average  amount  of 
barium  naturally  present  m  the  dnnk- 
uig  water. 

The  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  acting  without  an  adequate 
basis  of  scientific  testing,  stood  ready 
last  year  to  impose  large  new  water 
treatment  costs  on  several  of  the  small 
towns  in  my  district.  As  it  became  clear 
that  the  EPA  would  be  unyielding  in  its 
position,  several  Members  aflected  by 
similar  problems  joined  with  me  in  seek- 
ing a  legislative  solution. 

This  decision  required  us  to  work 
closely  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the  In- 
terstate and  FortiKn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  ranking  minority  member  on 
which  is  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  Dr.  Carter 
was  most  helpful  to  us.  guiding  us  pa- 
tiently through  tiie  labyrinth  of  Federal 
regulations  wh\ch  we  were  confronting 
for  the  f;rst  time. 

In  the  end.  with  Dr  Carter's  invalu- 
able assistance,  we  produced  a  lesisla- 
tive  vehicle.  H  R.  8117.  which  now 
awaits  the  President's  signature.  I  am 
sure  this  achievement  would  not  have 
been  po.ssible  unle.ss  Dr  Carter  had  been 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  interpret  Fed- 
eral regulations  in  a  sensible  way  so  as 
to  achieve  their  true  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  public,  and  not  merely  provid- 
ing bureaucratic  employment. 

The  courteous,  thoughtful  and  respon- 
sible attitude  displayed  by  Dr  Carter 
regarding  H  R  8117  is  onlv  one  small  ex- 
ample of  the  character  he  displays  on 
everv  occasion  It  has  won  him  the  af- 
fection as  well  as  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

My  wife  Doris  and  I  wish  Tim  Lee 
Carter  and  his  wife.  Kathleen,  our  best 
wishes  for  good  health  and  happine.ss 
in  the  vears  ahead  • 

a  Mr.  HOLLENBECK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
participate  in  th's  special  order  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  my  good  friend.  Dr  Tim  Lee  Carter 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Carter  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress m  November  1964.  and  has  ably 
served  the  people  of  Kentucky's  Fifth 
District  for  eight  terms 

Tim's  presence  on  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  and  especially  the  leadership 
position  he  has  played  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  for  the  last  three  Congress 
will  surely  be  missed  when  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January  The  impact 
he  has  had  on  health  legislaton  is  re- 
flected by  the  numerous  awards  he  has 
received  from  a  variety  of  national 
medical  and  hospital  associations  Health 
care  legislation  has  made  great  strides 
under  Dr.  Carters  leadership  and  his 
understanding  and  expertise  of  health 
issues  will  be  difficult  to  replace 

F'urthermore.  his  work  as  ranking 
minority  mcmher  on  the  Small  Business 
Oversight  Subcommittee  should  not  go 


umioticed.  This  is  evidenced  by  his  selec- 
tion by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  iNFIBi  in  1972  as 
•Kentucky  Man  of  the  Year"  More  re- 
cently, that  same  organization  presented 
him  the  "Guard  an  of  Small  Busines.s  " 
award  for  his  outstanding  work  on  small 
business  issues  in  the  95tK  Congress. 

I  will  always  remember  Dr  Carter  as 
an  outstanding  representative  for  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  for  the  Nation. 
His  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
speaks  for  itself  and  it  is  with  sadness 
that  I  bid  him  farewell  Fmally.  I  wi.sh 
him  and  his  wife.  Kathleen,  the  very 
best  in  all  their  future  endeavors.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  6  years,  few  personal  and  profes- 
sional relationships  have  been  as  re- 
warding as  the  one  I  have  enjoyed  with 
Tim  Lee  Carter  He  is.  as  we  all  know 
so  well  a  delightful  person,  with  strong 
convictions  and  a  deep  sensitivity  to 
people  As  a  physician.  Dr  Carter  has 
always  been  guided  by  the  most  abiding 
commitment  to  human  life  and  human 
dignity.  Each  of  these  remarkable  quali- 
ties has  been  consistently  reflected  in 
his  work  They  distinguish  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House. 

I  daresay  that  no  chairman  of  a  sub- 
comnullee  could  have  as  fine  a  working 
relationship  with  a  ranking  minority 
member  as  I  have  enjoyed  with  Tim 
over  the  past  2  years  It  has  been  his 
commitment  and  leadership  on  basic 
values  that  I  share  on  health  care  leg- 
islation that  have  enabled  ours  to  re- 
main one  of  the  most  productive  sub- 
'■ommittees  in  the  Ho'ise.  Every  bill  we 
have  passed  has  had  his  imprint  Every 
i.ssue  we  have  faced  has  been  resolved 
with  his  guidance  no  le.ss  than  mine 

All  of  us  know  there  are.  at  times, 
partisan  differences  on  health  policy  is- 
sues At  times  they  threaten  to  paralyze 
us.  to  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Tim  Lee  Carter  made  certain  thus 
did  not  happen  He  constantly  worked 
with  all  of  us  to  find  the  solution  that 
would  bring  us  together  It  was  his  voice 
for  moderation  which  eased  our  divi- 
sions and  brought  forward  a  consensus 

What  has  impressed  me  most  in  work- 
ing with  Tim  is  his  compa.ssion  for  peo- 
ple No  issue  is  more  wrenching  or  emo- 
tionally charged  as  abortion  But  time 
and  again,  we  have  heard  Tim's  call  to 
conscience,  his  plea  for  human  dignity, 
in  opposing  restrictive  amendments  on 
this  issue  Time  and  again,  we  were 
swayed  by  Tim  s  arguments  that  we  do 
not  desert  the  basic  health  care  needs 
of  children,  or  the  poor,  or  the  elderly 
Tim  fully  understood  the  costs  of  these 
programs — and  the  greater  awareness 
that  we  could  not  afford  not  to  under- 
take these  essential  commitments. 

On  environmental  issues.  Tim  appre- 
ciated the  need  to  impose  strong  pollu- 
tion controls  on  industrj-  in  order  to 
protect  public  health  Tim  is  no  less 
an  architect  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  than 
Ed  Muskie  or  Paul  Rogers^a  fact  which 
deserves  to  be  recognized. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  is  a  gentleman,  .so 
very  decent,  warm,  and  kind  I  will  miss 
not  having  him  at  my  side   I  will  miss 


his  advice.  Most  importantly.  I  will  mL-y; 
not  having  the  benefit  of  his  tireless 
efforts. 

Along  with  all  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
Tim  and  his  wonderful  wife  the  ver>- 
best  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  House  will  not  be  the  same  with  the 
retirement  of  our  colleague,  Tim  Lee 
Carter. 

Residents  of  Kentucky's  Fifth  District 
will  miss  the  smalltown  physician  who 
ro.5e  through  their  political  ranks  to 
serve  them  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment,  Tims 
expertise  in  health  care  problems  was 
invaluable  in  forging  human  services 
legislation. 

Best  wishes  to  Tim  and  his  gracious 
wife,  Kathleen  • 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HuN.  JOHN  H. 
BUCHANAN.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  outstanding  col- 
leagues who  will  not  be  returning  to  the 
97th  Congre.ss  I  am  referring  to  our  good 
friend.  John  Buchanan 

1  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  serving 
with  John  since  we  both  were  first  elected 
in  1964  to  represent  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  the  89th  Congress.  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  there  Ls  not  a  more 
honest,  sincere,  loyal,  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  than  John  Buchanan. 

He  is  a  man  of  character  and  high 
moral  principles.  In  short.  John 
Buchanan  is  a  pentleman.  a  proud  father 
of  two  daughters.  Liz  and  Lynn;  a  devo- 
ted husband  to  his  lovely  wife.  Betty, 
and  a  man  I  have  been  very  proud  to 
call  my  good  friend  all  these  many  years. 
We  are  going  to  miss  John  in  this  House. 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Postfecondary  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
International  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, he  was  a  conscientious,  respected, 
knowledgeable  and  helpful  colleague. 

As  recognition  of  his  ability  to  get  the 
job  done,  John  was  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  U  S 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  and  he 
was  selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
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to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  a  part  of 
the  HcL'^inki  Commission. 

John  was  a  member  of  the  US.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N  Comnil.'ision  on  Human 
Rights  and  is  .serving;  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Coal  He  also  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  and  served  that  group  as  vice 
chairman  and  a  cofounder 

John  Buchanan  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degre?  m  ecmomirs  and  historv 
from  Howard  College,  now  Samford  Uni- 
versity in  Birmingham.  Ala  He  also  did 
graduate  work  in  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vireinia  and  received  a  bache- 
lor of  theology  degree  from  Southern 
Theological  Seminan'  m  Louisville.  Ky 
He  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
from  Samford  and  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate from  Southwest  Baptist  College. 
Bolivar.  Mo. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  durinc 
World  War  IT. 

John  Buchanan's  accomplishments 
have  been  recognized  far  and  wide  from 
many  diverse  groups.  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  by  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the  Link 
with  Freedom  Award  from  the  Alabama 
Council  to  Save  Soviet  Jews,  an  award 
from  the  Alabama  Council  for  School 
Administration  &  Supervision.  an 
award  for  meritorious  service  from  the 
National  Council  for  Resource  Develop- 
ment and  the  American  Association  of 
Community  &  Junior  Colleges,  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  tne  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Public  Continu'.ne  &  Adult 
Education,  the  Guardian  of  Small  Easi- 
ness Award  from  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the  Watch- 
dog of  the  Trea'-urv  from  the  National 
Associated  Busine.ssmen.  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  the  Liberty  Bell 
Award  from  the  Student  Bnr  .■Association 
of  the  Cumberland  School  of  Law  in 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  a  citation  from 
the  National  Alliance  of  Po.-^tal  &  Fed- 
eral Employees,  the  Eisenhower  Award 
from  the  Captive  Nations,  the  University 
of  Virginia's  Resquicentennial  Award  for 
Public  Service,  a  Friend  of  Students 
Award  from  the  Coalition  of  Independ- 
ent Colleee  &  University  Students,  and 
a  distinguished  service  award  from  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Universit'es  And  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  groups  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  given  tribute  to  John  and 
his  work. 

John  Buch'nan  has  served  his  con- 
stituents, his  State  and  his  Nation  well 
He  is  one  who  could  always  be  counted 
on  to  vote  for  what  he  deemed  the  best 
for  his  country  and  he  never  wavered 
in  that  commitment 

His  pre.sence  will  be  m'ssed  from  this 
legislative  body  in  the  days  ahead 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Sticaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   EDWARDS  of  Alabama    I  yield  to 
the  tentleman  from  Kentucky- 
Mr    PP:rkINS    Mr    Speaker,    let    me 
congratulate  the  f:entleman  from   Ala- 
bama for  taking  this  special  order. 

John  Bichanan  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


ever  since  he  came  to  the  Congress  in- 
sofar as  formulating  constructive  legis- 
lation 

He  has  represented  hLs  district  very 
well  He  has  been  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  higher  education,  the  student 
assistance  programs,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  most  attentive  on 
all  thase  meetings  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  occasion  that  the  full 
committee  convened  on  an  imfwrtant 
piece  of  legislation — whether  it  wa.s 
on  labor  or  education — that  John 
Buchanan  failed  to  put  m  an  ap- 
pearance He  was  always  present  offer- 
ing sUf,ge.stions,  trying  to  improve  the 
legislation,  and  trying  to  do  something 
for  those  people  in  need 

He  never  opposed  any  leRislation  that 
was  for  the  common  people  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Liibor  He  supported  em- 
ploymerit  program.s  for  minority  groups. 
He  supported  all  types  of  legislation  that 
sometimes  was  not  popular  to  support. 
that  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  No  one  regretted  to  see 
John  Buchanan  fail  to  come  back  more 
sm  than  Car  I.  Perkins. 

We  are  members  of  opposite  parties, 
but  he  never  let  p.irtisanship  overrule 
any  of  his  convictions  on  the  commit- 
tee. John  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most 
productive  Members  of  this  Houfe:  and. 
Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  regret  to  see  him  leaving  the 
Congress  and  I  hope  on  some  future 
occasion  at  hus  youthful  age  that  he 
will    leturi; 

Mr.  WVLIE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  "> 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr    Wvliei 

Mr.  ■WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
Jack  Edwakds  for  providing  me  th's  op- 
portunity to  expre.ss  my  feeling  of  per- 
sonal warmth  and  affection  for  Con- 
gres.sman  John  Buchanan  John  wa-s  here 
when  I  came  m  1967  and  was  one  of  the 
first  lersons  to  offer  help  to  a  new  Con- 
gressman 

Tlie  ca.se  of  Engel  against  Vitale  has 
always  been  galling  to  me.  This  is  the 
case  which  cast  so  much  doubt  about  the 
cor„stitulionality  of  voluntary  recogni- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Deity  in  public 
schools;  the  prayer  in  public  schools  is- 
sue In  1971  when  the  issue  was  debated 
on  the  House  floor  John  was  especially 
helpful  and  although  more  than  half  of 
the  Members  voted  for  the  resolution,  it 
fell  21  short  of  pa&sage  because  of  the 
two-thrds  vote  renu  rement  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Jons  Buchanan  is  an  articulate  and 
sciisilive  i>erson  whose  penchant  for 
principle  undoubtedly  contributed  to  his 
defeat  in  his  bid  for  a  ninth  term 

He  has  received  many  honors  and 
awards  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
causes  of  religious  and  human  freedom. 

John  Buchanan  will  be  misseKl  for  his 
nonparti.^an  approach  to  international 
I)roblems  and  his  desires  to  help  provide 
peaceful  solutions  to  problems  with 
would  be  adversaries.  I  may  not  have  al- 


ways voted  with  John  but  I  was  always 
impressed  with  his  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  world  problems  He  can  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  his  contributions 
to  the  history  of  this  body  and  this 
Nation. 

Marjorie  and  I  wish  for  John.  Eliza- 
beth, and  h'.s  daushters  best  wishes,  con- 
tentment, and  pleasure  m  whatever  en- 
deavor or  opportunity  is  presented  to 
them  m  the  future 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  EDWARDS  oi  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Hubbard  ' , 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  pentleman  from  Alabama 
'  Mr  Edw  ARDS  >  for  lakmg  the  time  to  pa\ 
tribute  to  his  fellow  Alabaman  and  our 
colleague  and  friend,  the  Hon  John 
Eu.hanan  of  Birmingham.  Ala 

I  have  known  John  Buchanan  for  sev- 
eral years  The  first  time  I  met  him  and 
the  last  time  I  was  m  Birmingham  was 
on  the  occasion  of  my  having  the  privi- 
lepe  of  giving  the  commencement  address 
at  Stamford  University,  a  Baptist  college 
111  Birmingham  There  I  learned  how  the 
people  hold  in  Inph  esteem  this  outstand- 
ing Member  who  voted  his  conscience. 
his  convictions,  in  a  courageous  way  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

He  attendee  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  m  Louisville.  Ky  . 
where  mv  father  is  on  the  faculty  South- 
ern Baptists  across  this  Nation  who  know 
the  record  of  John  Buchanan  have  al- 
ways been  proud  to  say  that  we  have  a 
Baptist  preacher  from  Alabama  in  the 
empress 

As  one  who  is  a  bom  aeain  Southern 
Baptist  I  would  sav  that  I  belie\e  my 
friends  m  the  Moral  Majority  picked  out 
the  wrong  man  when  they  sought  to  de- 
feat the  Honorable  John  Bi  chanan  This 
man  is  a  g;ant  among  men  and  will  go 
down  m  the  history  of  this  Congress  as 
one  of  the  more  ouistandm?  people  who 
served  here.  I  predict  that  hislorj-  will  be 
\ery  kind  to  John  Buchan'N  and  that 
m  the  years  to  come,  those  who  criticized 
his  record  may  realize  that  he  was.  in- 
deed, not  only  voting  his  conscience  but 
(in  manv  occasions  voting  correctly  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  So  it  is  that  another  I>emo- 
crat  from  Kentucky  pays  tribute  to 
John  Buchanan,  saymp  that  we  will  mi.ss 
him  and  we  wish  for  him  God's  richest 
blessing  as  h?  com  nues  his  work,  his 
ministry,  among  tiie  people 

Perhaps  it  can  be  said  vividly  that  it 
was  his  concern  for  God  s  creations, 
human  beings  worldwide  m  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  orpre.ssed  m  faraway  lands  and 
in  the  United  States  and  in  his  own 
district,  that  cau.sed  some  who  were  less 
courageous  and  less  informed  to  seek  to 
defeat  a  man  who  was  of  such  vision  and 
courage  as  John  Buchanan. 
~:  2150 

I  am  a  better  person  for  having  known 
him  and  for  having  served  m  the  Con- 
press  with  him. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much,  and  all  of  tnt 
gentlemen  for  their  comments  about  our 
colleague,  John  Buchanan.  There  is  no 
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niiirt'  moral  person  in  the  House  in 
Wa^hiiKton  that  John  Buchanan.  He  is 
.1  H  ifitist  mmlster,  and  while  he  ha.s  not 
hud  an  active  church  sinre  he  has  been 
in  the  Congress,  I  suppose  very  few  Sun- 
days have  ever  gone  by  in  the  last  16 
years  that  John  Buchanan  was  not  in 
some  pulpit  in  some  church  somewhere 
in  his  district  or  here  in  Washington,  or 
somewhere  arross  the  country.  We  arc 
Koing  to  miss  him  here,  and  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Hubbard  I  has  .suggested,  he  dared  to  be 
different.  He  dared  to  stand  for  his  par- 
ticular beliefs.  I  think  he  knew  that 
those  beliefs  kept  him  in  some  trouble  in 
his  district  with  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  But  I  do  not  think  that  de- 
terred him  one  bit. 

He  felt  compassion.  He  felt  very 
strongly  for  his  fellow  man.  He  felt  very 
strongly  for  the  downtrodden  and  the 
oppressed.  He  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  need  for  education  for  our  young 
people,  whoever  they  may  be.  I  think  he 
rose  to  great  heights  hero  in  this  capital 
city  and  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  and  I  have  sug- 
gested this  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion, that  he  be  considered  for  a  high 
position  in  this  new  administration.  I 
think  lie  has  much  to  offer  to  his  country 
yet.  I  think  he  will  give  much  to  his 
country  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  just  wanted  to  take  a  few  moments 
tonight  and  say  to  John  and  to  Betty 
and  to  Lizz  and  Lynn,  that  we  are  going 
to  miss  them  around  the  Capitol  and  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  but  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  much  of  them  over  the 
vsars  to  come  in  other  capacities  where  I 
know  that  that  service  will  continue  to 
his  country  and  to  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters across  this  land  and  throughout  the 
world. 

John  Buchanan  will  be  greatly  missed 
here.  He  left  his  mark  here. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Perkins*  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  probably  has  known 
John  as  well  as  anybody  here  in  the 
House  say  what  he  did  because  he  had  a 
chance  to  observe  him  closely.  He  has 
been  a  good  public  servant,  and  I  think 
he  will  continue  to  serve  m  some  capac- 
ity in  the  years  to  come. 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
courage,  conviction,  and  confidence  are 
all  words  I  would  u.se  to  describe  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama. 
John  Buchanan. 

Tn  thi.^  day  of  political  cynicism,  when 
much  of  the  electorate  is  suspiciou.s  of 
the  motives  and  methods  of  elected  offi- 
cials. John  h'-rwww  '.mds  out  for  his 
strong  detii  -It.  r.  to  principle.  John 
could  have  t.it;c:  'he  easy  road  to  re- 
election. He  '  ;i  ;  have  swallowed  hard 
and  voted  '-iif  w:i\  even  though  he  felt 
the  opp)o,s!ti-  }{'•  <\\d  not.  As  a  result. 
John  Bnrn<NAN  s  ;♦>  v.  ir  congressional 
carpfT  hii.s   htfri   'tTniin.vtt'c! 

I(phn  Hii  iiANfN  h:i,l  ti'.c  .(Mirage  to 
lake  inipor'il.ir  ;>«,■,;!  imi-  He  had  the 
conviction  u>  ;  ■:•  [iruir.pir  alxive  !us 
piihPral  laifcr  When  .John  ca-'^t  a  vote 
111  tlif  Hoii.sc  ot  Rcfrt'si'iitatives.  you 
coulil  be  ciinruifnt  th.il  ho  wa.i  voting  as 
he  lii aught  best. 


We  are  going  to  miss  John  in  these 
Chambers.  His  high  standard  of  per- 
formance was  the  hallmark  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  career.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
John  Buchanan,  Congressman  from  the 
Si.xth  District  of  Alabama,  who  will  not 
be  returning  for  the  97th  Congre.ss. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know-  John  He  is  a  fine 
person,  and  I  have  truly  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him  in  the  Hou.se. 

Johns  conviction  and  leadership  to 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation 
w'ill  be  sorely  mis.sed. 

I  wish  him  well  in  the  futiu-e.« 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr,  Spealier,  John 
Buchanan  has  been  a  colleague,  a  sup- 
porter, a  friend  of  many  of  us.  He  puts 
aside  per.sonal  bias  to  consider  the  good 
of  the  whole.  Di.sagreements  are  chosen 
carefully,  yet  he  approaches  every  issue 
v.'ith  an  open  mind. 

What  stands  out  foremost  in  my  mind 
though,  is  the  leadership  role  John  Bu- 
chanan hiis  achieved  regarding  issues 
that  affect  many  youth  throughout  the 
country.  His  work  on  educational  issues 
is  of  particular  note.  It  spans  the  ele- 
mentary through  postsecondary  years  m 
a  students  career.  Increasing  aen-vitivity 
to  and  providing  greater  educational  op- 
portunity and  access  for  all  students,  in- 
cluding the  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
and  m'nority  have  become  standard 
during  Mr.  Buch\nan's  tenure  with  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Con- 
sideration of  how  tfl  meet  the  expre.ssed 
need  of  special  populations  and  how  dis- 
enfranchised youth  can  l>c  served,  havi 
formed  a  large  portion  of  his  efforts  on 
the  committee.  Without  exciption 
John's  work  has  made  committee  initi- 
atives better  legislation 

John  Bichanan's  comprehensive  and 
sensitive  approach  to  issues  can  be  ex- 
emplified through  examinations  of  his 
role  during  the  reauthorization  of  the 
higher  educat'on  amendments.  He 
pressed  for  a  fair  hearing  and  inclusion 
of  the  needs  of  the  various  regions  of 
this  country.  These  efforts  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  a  waiver  under  title  III 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
rural  areas  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  students  whose  needs  for  the  mo.st 
part  have  been  unserved  by  other  post- 
secondary  education  -.nstitutions. 

Mr.  Buchanan  exhibited  .sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  rural  and  small  States  bv 
supporting  a  provision  under  the  urban 
grant  university  program  which  allows 
at  least  one  area  in  each  State  to  be  des- 
ignated as  an  urban  area  eligible  for 
assistance  This  provision  assures  that 
even  in  tht-  smallest  of  States  there  is  a 
po.ssibility  of  qualifying  for  assistance  to 
aid   their   university  communities. 

John  Buchanan  also  supported 
strongly  the  inclusion  of  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  among  the  re- 
quirements that  would  be  cause  for  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  receive 
funds  under  title  VTI  of  the  act  With 
this  provision,  hopefully  more  post- 
secondary  institutions  will  bo  accessible 
to  a  segment  of  our  student  population 


that  has  until  just  recently  been  dra- 
matically underservcd. 

Although  John  and  I  did  not  always 
agree  on  issues,  we  were  always  able  to 
reach  a  compromise.  He  added  immeas- 
urably to  the  positive  outcomes  of  Ui'» 
committee.  For  these,  and  lor  mmy  other 
reasons,  John  Buch.\nan  will  be  mis.sed  I 
wish  tiie  best  for  John,  and  hope  thai, 
our  paths  will  crois  many  times  over  in 
the  future  • 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  fellow  Navy  man,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  term,  in  Con- 
gress in  1964,  John  has  worked  diligently 
in  the  cause  of  human  right--.  His  .-^elf- 
less  devotion  to  the  cause  of  rellgicus 
liberty  and  human  freedom  h.os  earned 
him.  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
wlio  have  come  to  know  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Postsecondary  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
i.iany  positive  trends  ii.  the  field  of  edi:- 
cation.  As  a  member  jf  the  steel  ca-.KUs 
John  Buchanan  fought  vigorously  to  pre- 
serve a  vital  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

I  know  we  will  all  miss  John.  He  has 
served  his  district  and  his  country  well  • 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest  days  for  me  during  the  re?ei:t 
election  sea-son  was  when  I  Jearned  t;.a; 
our  e.iteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  Buchanan,  had  been  defeated  Ji 
his  try  tor  renomination.  The  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  his  defea^  are 
known  tc  us  al!  and  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  subject  except  to  say  that  not  only 
this  House  but  our  cherished  electoral 
process  suffered  great  loss  m  th.it  cam- 
paign. 

Nor  will  I  speak  at  length  of  the  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  Representa- 
tive Buchanan  in  his  16  years  of  service 
to  his  district  and  his  Nation  Others  in 
this  Chamber,  who  have  had  tlie  pleasure 
of  serving  with  John  far  longer  than  I. 
are  much  better  qualifief  to  attest  to  hi.s 
achievements  in  fields  ranging  from 
education  and  foreign  policy  to  home 
rule  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  cf 
Columbia. 

What  I  do  want  tc  say  about  John 
Buchanan  is  that  in  the  short  time  I  have 
known  him  he  has  at  all  time.^  com- 
ported himself  with  integrity,  with  digni- 
ty pnd  with  compassion.  He  has  up- 
held the  finest  principles  enunciated  bv 
the  first  Republican  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  his  second  inaugural  addres.i. 
as  appropriate  today  as  they  were  when 
first  spoken  116  years  ago: 

With  malice  tcward  none:  with  charity  for 
all:  with  nrmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  sec  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  nation  s 
wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  horne 
the  battle,  and  for  hi?  widow  and  his  or- 
phans— to  do  all  which  may  :.chieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves  and  with  all   nations. 

I  will  miss  John  Buch'nan  as  a  col- 
league and  as  a  friend.  This  House  will 
be  diminished  by  the  absence  of  his 
leadership  and  dedication.  The  countrj' 
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will  suffer  from  not  having  hun  here  iii 
Cangrtss  as  we  tackle  the  difficult  prob 
lems  ahead. 

In  clo.-;mg.  it  .seenxs  appropriate  to 
quote  Nehru  in  iiU.  eulogy  lor  Mahatma 
Gandhi ; 

Thai,  glory  tli&t  we  saw  lor  ah  these  years. 
l.nat  man  with  the  civine  tire,  changed  us 
alsc— and  such  v:  wc  are  we  ha\e  beer, 
moulded  Dy  him  larlng  the.se  vears:  and  out 
ol  that  fii'lne  Are  oiany  of  us  also  took  a 
:,mal!  spark  which  sirenpinened  anci  m,ade  us 
woric  to  some  exteir  on  the  lines  tlTit  he 
f,-vshioiied  AnC  so  If  wc  praise  him.  ,jur  words 
^eem  rather  .■sraall  and  If  we  praise  him,  lo 
some  extent  we  also  [/ralso  ourselves.# 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pieast'C'  'o  join  vith  my  oiher  col- 
Ier.yues  today  in  paying  tr'bute  to  the  Ifi 
.vears  of  outstanding  service  John 
BvcMAM'.N  has  rendered  my  sister  State 
of  A:ab&ma,  as  Well  as  the  Nation.  He  hn,s 
truly  ccv-'n  one  of  our  m'^sl  deciicated 
Members, 

John  hds  not  Jl\vay.<5  taker  stands  that 
p./c  po'it^cally  popular,  but  he  always 
■tuck  to  his  own  high  princii.I"s  anri 
voted  and  spckc  n  a  n-ay  that  i^o'.ild  re- 
flect tho^c  print  .pies  Thir.  is  a  trait  of 
character  that  i:;  to  be  much  admired  in 
a'",y  pi.blic  'igurp  and  John  Bucttanan 
hai  certainly  always  set  an  OF.mple  for 
the  rest  of  us  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  fee;  rrivilegea  to  r:ave 
been  ab!e  to  serve  .vith  ^ohn  Buci:".nan 
and  wr.uld  i'ke  to  thank  him  for  the 
ni&ny  contributions  i'e  has  made  to  this 
'Mi'.v  ovtT  the  yocrs.  We  all  vish  him.  the 
iics"  in  t  h"  -ears  t  j  cnmo.* 
»  Mr.  ADD  Anne.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wcl- 
i'o»r>'  the  cipp-^rtun'ty  ti  join  my  ftUow 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  tribiite 
to  the  Hoiiorahle  John  Buchanan,  a  mar 
who  las  giver,  .so  much  to  thi.'-  body  i": 
i6  J  ears  of  cedicaied.  unselfish  service 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabaiaa 
a.i.i  this  country,  who  is  retirin?  at  the 
clo?ec:  ih.s  t_o.igress. 

John  Buchanan  has  served  his  district 
admirably  since  he  arri"ed  in  VVa.''h;ng- 
•ar.  in  :j64  and  has  made  ■■^  name  ior 
hin  .self  because  of  his  sincc-e  concern 
for  1  great  many  people.  His  abilitj'  to 
develop  proferiims  which  hare  assisted 
men  and  '^o^n^n  your  g  and  old  in  a  vari- 
ety of  fields,  hii  won  h'ni  tl-.e  friend- 
ship and  resi  ect  from  us  all  An  ex- 
tremel>  vtrt  atile  legislator,  he  htis  never 
.5hied  away  from  controversial  issues,  as 
les.ser  men  might 

As  a  memter  of  the  Com.mittee  on 
Lducati'jti  and  Labor.  John  has  dist-n- 
gui.<-hed  himself  for  his  knowledge  and 
hard  work  on  a  variety  of  education  is- 
sues. He  i-as  aiso  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Afl'airs  Committee  where  he 
is  ranking  minori'y  member  on  the  In- 
ternatio.ial  Operat  ons  Subconimittee, 
While  ser\  ing  on  that  committee  he  has 
■r-.hcwn  the  abihty  to  grasp  easily  the 
countless  contusing  end  complicated  is- 
sues before  hini,  drawing  bipartisan 
prci,,p  for  his  work. 

While  most  men  would  htive  been  con- 
tent with  those  areas  ot  responsib'lity. 
John  has  made  tim.e  for  other  important 
ventures,  in  1973.  John  was  one  of  the 
select  few  selected  by  the  PresUient  t.m 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  for  1973-74  an;' 
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was  also  seleji-ed  by  the  SpeaKer  cf  the 
House  to  terve  on  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  from 
1976  to  the  jreseut.  Long  cor.s.dered  it 
leader  in  Congress  for  his  concern  for 
human  rights  around  tne  woild,  John 
was  a  member  of  the  iJ  S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.  Cumn.i  .:iion  on  Human  Pjghts 
in  1^78-79  OX  .Jl  tne  areas  vliere  John 
h-;s  distinguished  aimself  it  !s  in  that 
area  where  he  will  be  sorelj'  missed. 

John  'J';chan\n  WiU  be  nussed  by  all 
who  enjoyed  work.ng  with  him.  and  i  aru 
sure  I  am  not  alone  in  vviihmg  liim  a 
aapyy  ana  healti«y  retiremen'  ne  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  t.j,» 

•  Mr.  FUPPO.  M  •.  Speaker,  durmg  the 
^ast  4  :.ears,  I  iia\e  had  the  pleasure  of 
licrving  in  this  body  v/ith  ci  distinguished 
geiitlemau  :rpn:  Bumingliam. 

John  BucH..Ni'N  lias  served  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  efTeclivly.  with 
honor  and  tfreat  dii^tinction  for  the  past 
16  years,  Birmingnam  nis  been  desig- 
nated an  all-American  city,  and  ic.  un- 
Questionably,  one  of  the  cjutst£.nding 
Cities  in  this  gr?ia  Nation,  Much  C)f  the 
credit  for  that  iaelongs  to  Jchi  Buch.iNan. 

He  has  OLiuonsttated  selGess  devotion, 
outstanding  abUii.v,  an  Uiicom.non  con- 
oern  for  ilie  wtlfa-e  of  his  corstituents, 
a  v.illint^ness  to  work  for  iii.s  countr:" 
Hi.  v.tU  as  ior  iii.s  district  and  a  moral 
standard  that  is  a  credit  to  the  U.S  Coii- 
sress. 

Those  of  us  in  "^fce  Alabarra  celegation 
•lave  ^ome  to  derer.d  on  John  Bvch/^nan 
ior  ieaatrsii.p  and  wise  cotiiisel  in  many 
areas,  ijjt  especicUy  in  education. 
Through  his  sir. ice  on  tiie  Education 
and  Laboi  Comniitte* .  he  has  mnde 
priceless  CQr,t;-ibut,icns  "o  tlie  quality  oi" 
education  in  hi.s  district,  in  cur  "^iat^  and 
.•A  this  country  The  :>eople  of  Alabama 
are  indebted  to  hira. 

Ed'icatiou  in  Alabam;'  ha.s  rio  better 
friena  ti'.an  Jgkh  Buchanan.  W'j  are  go- 
ing to  miss  his  le 3dershi,j.  his  knowledge 
and  his  insightful  roproarh  'o  so!  ing 
p/oblcms  for  all  ot  ^iab-^.m^t 

I  kn':)\v  Ll!  :he  Members  of  liiis  House 
iom  vvith  ine  ii.  kVisning  Jour  Buchanan 
^ood  luck,  gocci  health  and  Godspeed  • 

•  Ml-  DE  LA  GARZA,  yir.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  v.ifh  my  colleaguos  in  tht 
House  OI"  Repiese.itcHives  ji  pa'ring  trib- 
ute to  th?  Kciiorablc  .Ioh.v  Bitha.n/j;. 
\hu  has  .o  ably  and  dedicaudly  served 
the  pco.oJe  of  the  Sixtii  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  for  the  patt  16  years. 

Tn  the  years  that  I  have  knov.n  anJ 
respected  him.  John  Huchinan  hr.s 
worked  'onp  and  h.ara  for  the  things  h*" 
beheved  ii:.  We  will  all  be  poorer  with- 
out J-">HN  B  rjANANS  experience  and 
wisdom. 

John  Buchanan  and  I  botii  arrived  :n 
Wasliiiglpn  at  the  beginning  of  the  £&th 
Congress,  .so  it  is  with  a  spetuai  \  'armth 
that  I  wish  him  well  in  the  mo:uh.~  and 
years  ahead  • 

•  Mr.  ST  \r.TOV.  Mr.  Speaiier.  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  a  new  Congress  without 
the  distinguished  gentleman  ficm  Ala- 
bama, John  Buchanan. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  come  to  the 
House  with  John  at  tiie  stait  of  the  SStn 
Congress.  Since  the  very  begimiing  in 
1965.  John  Buchanan  haf  been  a  .stalwart 


defender  of  the  li;*.s  lortunate  among  us. 
He  has  chaii  pionea  ias  caiiscs  with  hon- 
estiy  and  disiincur. 

John  should  tatce  his  leave  ironi  Con- 
gress with  h:s  head  ht:d  liigh.  In  16  j ears 
of  service  h"-  h.js  brcufiht  to  the  House  a 
^ense  of  lisr.ity  und  respect  ',iit.t  have 
made  aU  -n  '^  ricl-'er  lo'-  hi;viiig  known 
hini. 

To  John  Luchanam  and  Ixis  love'v  /am- 
Uy  go  my  best  wi.shts  for  many  succussiul 
.vears  ahead.  I  .sliall  mii-s  him.* 
•  Mr  DICKIi;so:i.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
ivit.i  a  ^re',lt  deal  c*  sadness  and  :nelan- 
c.ijly  that  7  must  n.aka  this  tribute  to 
mi  good  fiiend.  80tii  : 'i's^mate,  and  lel- 
lo'v  Aiatamiar..  Joi-ii:  x^tkhan/n.  John, 
JA.-K  EDW.'.nEs,  J:si  M.nRTiN.  Glenn  an- 
DREW.s.  f...d  I  ail  ■•ame  tc  the  F.ouse  to- 
gttner  ir.  196^.  Wc  were  the  f  rst  Repub- 
li<;a.:-  electc;  to  Con^rebs  f.'-cni  Alabama 
in  :00  :,ear.''.  Jonrr.  Jack  and  I  have  con- 
li.iued  tv^getler  ti:roug'.  these  .,'  tirm_s  as 
close  personal  frie:id.5  and  .^  srcii.tes 
John  i  as  alwr.js  been  a  loycl  mt-ni  er  oi" 
tie  .Ma  jama  Rein.blican  Party.  1  am  ter- 
ribly torry  thLs  wiil  oe  our  Ic-.sL  se-oicn 
tosetiitr. 

John  BUwU/.Nn..  is  a  rii-UM/ablj 
honest,  sircc-  e,  a".;ii  ccnscietitiotis  Icns- 
lator.  1  i-;:!ow  oi  lie  M>=!mber  of  CDi.gros 
who  has  oeen  m  ire  attKntj\'c  to  nia  duties 
anci  rcioonsibiiities  Jchn  ccnsisttrtly 
maiiiL&ine^.  pe.'h  ip?  the  hi£hest  -ot  ng 
■)er.entagt  m  ne  A:ibsmp,  delegntica. 
John  Buchanat.  .':a.i  rtore  ^ri'iii'.s  ",v  boiL 
s.uC.s  of  the  :  isle  and  nc^  rsrohahl:- 
tnaciif'd  mt.re  .eoplf  during  his  l-.nure 
in  the  floi'-e  th&.n  any  other  member  of 
our  cieiegaiicn. 

As  everyone  know.*',  ..ohn  h?s  been  a 
distinguished  n  en;cer  -f  the  Coiini;itefc 
c'i  Fcrcijn  Affairs  ana  a  permument 
member  ot  th.e  Co..nnn.^sior  on  Seci-rity 
and  CoDpera'.o';  in  Europe.  I  .shc^L'  a!- 
A'Ciys  reiieicber  and  admire  Joi>n  n:c»st 
ior  his  aensit'v;ty  r^nii  'lumai.eness  for 
it!s  caring  and  ccn-erv  for  peojile.  I  wiJi 
re::ptcl  and  rem.emtier  John  for  his  role 
;.i  ih;-  ffiort  to  arnievc  humar  rignt!  lor 
ijeop!"  locKed  behind  the  Iron  and  Bajn- 
j:jo  Curtains.  It  was  Jc-un  n:or>r  thai; 
anyone  eLse  in  tnis  wor'd  who  .va.s  rc- 
P)r.s!h!e  fcr  t;he  liber iiion  cf  the  ?reat 
Ra- -ian  Baptist  pastor  :  no  1  aacr— the 
P.pvtrPiid  George  Vit.s  a^d  bis  .''air.ily 

In  cF.iing  t3r  the  economic  needs  of 
nis  district,  the  Biimii;?iiari  ar-:"".  Jons 
\>'c;S  a  f-junlsr  ir.c  pcnve  participant  iA 
the  Steel  Caucus  whic-  has  fcueht  hard 
to  help  oevelop  a  v^a'^le  steel  indus'.rv  in 
the  Unitfjd  .  tatei.  ktiI  ^o  defe?id  J  ai;aiiist 
unfair  forf-i?n  comne'iticii.  As  a  mem- 
ber o:  the  Fd'icatio'.i  avi  r..abor  Comp-it- 
tee.  ^ctfN  i'as  rendered  outstanding  yerv- 
ice  ir.  the  improveLient  of  h;gi;er  eiucu- 
tion  in  Ameiica. 

JoKN  lb  an  ordained  Baptist  miiu.=ter. 
Thou.ih  he  has  b'?cn  a  dedicat<>d.  h'.rd- 
working  Cont;ressma:i,  lie  has  alwa.vs 
.Maintained  corsistently  high  standards 
of  character  and  moraJit.-.  even  while 
working  witii  the  sfvtri.l  black  sheep 
among  our  company  in  the  House.  I  have 
al  A  ays  had  the  deept  st  respect  for  Jch.i's 
high  pei-sonid  siar.dards  t  r.d  his  consist- 
ent Christian  IJe. 

lam  truly  .saddened  at  Josin^J  John  as 
a  colleague.  However.  I  know  r.e  wrili  con- 
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tinue  to  contribute  much  to  our  Nation 
in  public  service  or  in  whatever  he 
chooses  to  do  in  the  fiJture  My  love  and 
best  wishes  will  go  with  John  and  hi.s 
wife  Elizabeth,  and  their  two  daughters. 
Elizabeth  and  Lynn  • 

•  Mr.  TAUKE  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  ycar.s,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  House  Eiucation  and  Labor 
Committee.  One  of  the  most  outstandtny 
members  of  that  coinm»ttee  and  aL^o  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Postsecondarv 
Education  Subcommittee,  on  v  hich  I  also 
serve,  is  John  Buchanan.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opporirmity  to  join  with  his 
other  colleagues  and  many  f  riendr  in  this 
special  order. 

John  Duchanan  has  served  the  people 
of  his  district  and  of  our  counto'  very 
well  for  the  pa.st  16  years.  He  represent; 
the  very  bert  m  this  Hou.se — he  is  a  man 
of  highest  character  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  public  interest.  He  has  always  tjeen 
willing  to  share  hi.s  special  expertise  in 
the  various  educational  programs.  As  a 
newcomer  lo  the  >  ommitlee.  I  found  his 
aid  invaluable  In  attempting  to  ref^n«> 
some  ol  the  title  III  developing  institu- 
tions procedures,  John  was  always  avail- 
able to  lend  his  .sound  advice, 

Jon\  should  bo  proud  of  his  innumer- 
able accomplishments  and  his  fine  work 
In  this  body.  His  constituency  .should 
also  t>e  proud,  as  well  as  nratcful.  for  his 
dedication  and  exemolary  .strviie  of  the 
past  16  years.  His  lias  be<-n  a  beneficial 
influence  in  the  Hou.se  v.  hich  I,  like  many 
ethers,  will  profoundly  mi.ss  • 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is  with 
deep  and  hearUelt  reg.-et,  that  I  bid  fare- 
s'ell  to  my  distinguished  colleague.  John 
Buchanan,  who  Is  concluding  16  years  of 
outstanding  and  inspirational  service  in 
Congress  Yet  I  am  happy  in  the  reali- 
zation that  this  one  individual  blessed 
with  extraordinary  couipge  and  inieg- 
rlty.  has  made  s'lch  a  valuable  and  last- 
ing contribution  to  our  Nation 

John  Buchanan  has  been  more  than 
just  a  representative  of  the  people.  He 
has  been  an  educator,  a  spiritual  leader, 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  nave  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  nith  him 
John  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  to  bring  human  dig- 
nity and  justice  to  every  inhabitant  of 
our  planet.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  ff- 
llgious  liberty  and  human  freedom  were 
nit  limited  to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but 
extended  to  his  service  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  on  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion John  has  always  held  ihat  the  best 
US  foreign  policy  is  one  based  on  mo- 
rality arid  himinn  rights,  and  has  sup- 
ported that  belief,  through  word  and 
deed,  even  when  it  was  not  politically 
expedient. 

Through  Ins  excellent  work  as  raiik- 
ing  minonty  member  of  the  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Subcommitte,  John  h.is 
helped  to  enhance  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  Americans. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  country's 
thousands  of  community  and  junior  col- 
leges have  insured  the  survival  and 
growth  of  that  important  component  of 
our  national  educational  system  He  has 
also  worked  hard  to  Improve  opportuni- 
ties for  the  handicapped  and  mentally 


retarded,  through  legislation  as  well  as 
his  personal  efforts. 

John  B'tchanak  exemplifies  the  true 
public  servant  He  has  never  failed  to 
represent  the  disadvantaged  and  op- 
pressed, offering  them  not  platitudes  or 
handouts,  but  opportunities  I  am  sorry 
to  see  John  leave  Congress,  but  joyful  Ir. 
knowing  that  he  has  made  a  difference.* 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  this  special  order  honoring  my 
friend.  John  Buchanan,  who  has  repre- 
sented Alabama's  S'xth  Congressional 
District  so  ably  these  past  16  years. 

John  and  I  were  among  the  rather 
select  group  of  21  Republicans  elected  to 
Congress  m  the  D<mocratic  landslide 
year  of  1964  As  a  fellow  me.Tiber  of  the 
89th  Club  which  we  'ounded  in  that  Con- 
gress I  came  lo  know  John  well.  He  is  an 
honorable  man.  a  man  who.se  life  and 
public  service  a:e  testimony  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  Christianity  he  pro- 
le vses. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  having  John  as 
a  colleague,  and  ICatie  and  I  wish  him 
and  Elizabeth  the  very  best,.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES  Mi  S;:eaker,  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress  will  .see  niany  of  our 
colleagues  leave  the  House  Among  them 
IS  John  Buchanan,  who  has  .served  Ala- 
bama, and  our  Nation,  for  16  years  with 
dedication  and  distinction 

I  will  miss  John  both  as  a  colleague 
who  believed  in  and  fought  fiercely  for 
sound  and  sensible  Federal  fiscal  policies, 
and  as  a  warm  per  onal  friend  during 
his  tenure  in  the  Conere.ss 

John  Buchanan  has  been  an  unwaver- 
ing supporter  of  prudence  and  less  gov- 
ernment, freedom  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  and  the  rights  of  Stale.^  and 
localities  to  make  their  own  decisions 
We  have  Ijeen  through  manv  legislative 
battles  together,  and  as  minority  lead- 
er I  have  been  most  pleased  and  proud  lo 
have  him  on  our  Republican  team  In  the 
House 

I  join  his  host  of  friends  in  Congress  in 
wishing  John  every  success  endeavor  in 
whatever  he  turns  his  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  In  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
97th  Congress  convenes  In  January.  It 
will  be  without  one  oi  its  staunche.-.t 
supporters  of  human  rights — Congress- 
man John  Buchanan  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama 

For  the  past  16  years,  John  Bu- 
chanan's concern  for  his  fellow  man  has 
•nanifest  Itself  in  his  work  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
U  N  Commiss  on  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Commission 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  lo  serve 
with  John  during  his  entire  tenure  in 
'.he  House  and  can  say  uneouivocally 
that  very  few  Members  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  are  as  firmly  committed  lo  in- 
suring the  dignity  of  man  than  John 
Even  after  he  has  left,  his  work  wii: 
stand  as  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow 

Representing  one  of  the  steel  capitals 
of  the  country,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  John 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus,  and  is  presently 
Its  cochairman   John  has  always  main- 


tained clo.se  ties  with  the  woricinKman 
and  has  arduously  sought  to  help  the 
people  of  his  district  for  16  years. 

I  count  myself  among  John's  many 
friends  and  admirers,  and  I  know  that 
the  void  he  leaves  will  not  easily  be  filled 
I  wish  him  every  success  on  the  road 
ahead,  and  hope  that  our  paths  will  cross 
often  m  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  colleague,  a  dis- 
tinguished southern  gentleman  and  able 
lawmaker.  John  Buchanan  JoIiN  Bu- 
chanan Is  one  of  the  most  conscientious, 
hardworking  Members  to  be  found,  and 
he  has  establlslied  a  solid  reputation  lor 
helping  p>eople  m  need  and  promoting 
understanding  and  harmony  between 
people,  regardless  of  race  or  economic 
condition 

We  all  know  John  Buchanan  as  a  man 
of  strong  principle  and  high  ethic  He  i.s 
forthright,  unpretentious,  and  totally 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  House. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  thai  after  16 
years  of  outstand.ng  service  in  t.^e 
House,  John  Buchanan  mis.>ed  the  mark 
during  the  primary  election  in  Alabama 
I  nave  a  genuine  affection  and  regard  for 
him.  and  his  commitment  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live.  What  he  has 
acnifved  in  thus  body  can  never  be  di- 
minished by  a  lack  of  success  at  the  polls 

John  Buchanan  is  still  a  young  man, 
and  the  positive  trails  and  gualUie.-  that 
he  brings  to  public  life  will  no  doubt 
manifest  themselves  over  and  over  a^ain 
m  the  years  to  come.  We  will  hear  more 
from  him. 

I  wish  John  well  in  hLs  future  endeav- 
ors, and  I  count  myself  very  fortunate 
to  call  him  friend  and  to  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House* 

•  Mr.  COKRADA  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  mv  colleagues  in  pavin?^  tribute  to 
John  Buchanan,  a  distinfiuished  Member 
of  the  House  since  his  election  to  the  89th 
Contre.ss.  The  people  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama  have,  in- 
deed, been  fortunate  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  a  unique  individual  who  ha.'; 
given  himself  in  selfless  dedication  tc 
helping  others. 

I  have  been  personally  privileged  to 
work  with  John  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
stronger  advocate  for  the  welfare  of  our 
r.'ation's  youngsters  and  their  ripht  to 
educational  opportunities  His  knowledge 
and  concern  for  the  Issues  which  fre- 
quently outweigh  part  san  constraints 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
committeemen.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
.<;econdary  Education,  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  landmark  changes  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  a  bill  which 
will  now  expand  the  financial  assistance 
to  needy  students  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  cer- 
tainly suffer  from  the  lack  of  John's 
presence.  I  wish  him  success  and  hap- 
piness in  his  future  endeavors,  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  goal  will  remain  the 
same — to  better  the  life  of  the  individual 
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and    to    assure    tlie    equality    of    every 

citizen  • 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Si>eaker.  there  is 
literallv  no  Member  ol  llie  House  leav- 
ing us  this  year  whom  I  hate  more  lo  see 
go  than  John  BrrnANAN. 

He  ha."-  been  without  any  question  one 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  1  have  the  honor  al.so  to  serve 

John  was  always  an  articulate  and 
effective  spokesman  for  policies  he  be- 
lieves in.  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  a  quality  that  is  all  to  rare 
m  elected  officials  At  the  same  time,  he 
showed  an  unusual  capacity  to  be  guided 
by  the  facts  and  the  logic  of  a  situation. 
even  if  it  meant  changing  his  position. 

John  and  I  came  to  tlie  Congress  the 
same  year,  far  apart  in  terms  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  but  \vc  ended  up  work- 
ing together  on  many  matter.'^  and  it  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  do  so 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeal  w  hat  other 
colleagues  have  said  about  John's  legis- 
lative record.  Let  me  just  say  that  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  in  the 
House,  we  will  miss  him  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. 

My  hope  is  that  he  will  return  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  someday,  but  even  If  he  does 
not,  I  am  .sure  that  he  will  be  serving 
the  public  interest  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes* 

•  Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this  special 
order  today  for  a  very  distinguished  col- 
league of  ours.  John  Buchanan  of 
Alabama. 

For  16  years  the  people  of  .Maijama's 
Sixth  District  have  had  the  \vi.<;dom  to 
have  this  fine  man  represent  them  in  this 
House,  for  as  he  departs,  John  Bu- 
chanan departs  as  a  man  highly  re- 
spected and  warmly  loved  by  us  all. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
when  John  on  a  mutual  concern  of  ours. 
coal.  John  and  I  share  tlie  belief  that 
coal  should  be  our  Nation's  No.  1  energy 
source,  and  I  will  certainly  miss  his 
leadership  on  tins  i.ssue  m  tlie  future,  as 
the  97th  Congress  confronts  tlie  energy 
crisis. 

Like  many  others,  however.  I  will  mi.ss 
the  presence  of  this  very  decent  man. 
Party  labels  did  not  covint  witti  him.  nor 
did  the  fact  that  some  of  his  jjositions 
were  politically  risky  He  followed  the 
call  of  what  was  right,  for  his  con- 
stituency and  for  his  count rv' 

As  the  time  call  tor  more  and  more 
bipartisan  action  on  legislation,  the  ab- 
sence of  John  Buchanan  will  be  hard 
felt  by  this  body. 

I  wi.sh  him  the  very  best  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  am  honored  to  have  worked 
with  liim,  and  am  honored  to  c.Ul  him  a 
friend* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  ciccp  sense  of  regret  that  1  bid 
farewell  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Representative  John  Buchanan  of  Ala- 
bama I  have  appreciated  his  leadership 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion in  the  Steel  Caucus,  which  he  co- 
founded  and  in  which  he  served  as  vice 
chairman  He  served  with  distinct'on  as 
a  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 


His  criticism  of  Soviet  aggression  against 
otlier  nations  and  of  the  Soviet  disre- 
gard of  human  rights  was  heard  loudly 
and  clearly  around  the  world. 

I  will  miss  him  m  Congress  as  a  loyal 
friend  of  American  women  and  as  a 
chainpi.jn  of  women's  equity  m  our  Na- 
tion. American  women  who  have  fought 
and  worked  so  hard  toward  the  passage 
of  tlie  equal  rights  amendment  found  a 
rare  southern  friend  in  Representative 
John  Bithanan-  He  saw  m  the  equal 
rights  amendment  the  principles  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  which  he  knew  to  be 
consistent  with  his  own  faith.  Aiid  he 
was  willing  to  stand  up  for  those  great 
principles  of  the  Judeo-Chnstian  tradi- 
tion even  though  tiic  zealots  of  his  time 
mistook  reaction,  patriarchy,  and  con- 
formity for  morality. 

Representative  John  Buch.anan  never 
ai  reiJted  the  fallacious  thinkinp  of  those 
V.  ho  feel  that  husbands  have  the  right  lo 
abuse  and  mistreat  their  wives  Johns 
support  of  the  domestic  violence  bill, 
which  I  introduced,  has  been  appreciated 
by  women  all  over  the  country.  He  has 
indeed  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
courage  in  the  face  of  ignorance  and 
hatred  and  apathy. 

Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  96th 
Congress  which  benefited  women  had 
Johns  support.  Consistently,  he  sup- 
ported women's  freedom  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  choice.  He  oppo.sed  cuts 
m  funding  for  food  stamps  He  fought 
against  the  antiafSrmative  action 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. He  cosponsored  the  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1980.  which  became 
public  ~law  in  Otiober  These  amend- 
ments expanded  aid  to  nonlraditional 
students,  including  older  women. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  John  supported  HR.  6790. 
the  Foreign  Service  Act.  whicii  made  pro- 
visions for  pensions  for  former  sjjou.ses 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  when  the 
marriage  had  endured  for  at  least  10 
years  of  creditable  service, 

I  find  It  terribly  ironic  that  a  man  like 
Representative  John  Buch,in.«in.  who 
served  s,.)utliem  Baptist  churches  m  Ten- 
nessee. Virginia,  and  Alabama  as  a  pastor 
for  12  years  before  he  bepan  his  16  .\ears 
in  Congress  was  defeated  by  a  group 
which  claims  for  itself  the  adjective 
"moral  "  Americans  of  all  faiths  owe  a 
salute  to  Representative  John  Buchanan 
for  his  courageous  attempts  to  educate 
and  inform  the  American  public  of  the 
dangers  of  moral  absolutism  in  American 
politics. 

On  behalf  of  many  American  women. 
I  sliall  express  the  hope  that  John's  de- 
parture from  Congress  will  be  only  a 
temporary  set'oack.  For  the  strength  of 
his  convictions  and  the  moral  courage 
which  have  characterized  John  and  his 
representation  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, for  his  great  State  of  Alabama,  and 
our  great  Nation,  are  examples  for  all  of 
us  who  serve  in  this  body.* 
O  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  fellow  Republican.  Rep- 
resentative John  Buchanan  John  has 
been  an  invaluable  force  for  sensible 
moderation  both  within  the  Republican 
Party  and  within  the  Congress.  His  elo- 


quent advocacy  of  justice  for  all  citi- 
zens will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  next 
Congress 

Especially  on  Lssues  involving  equal 
justice  for  the  black  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. Congressman  Buchanan's  absence 
Will  be  iioticed.  Speakmt;  as  one  who 
has  long  believed  that  the  civil  rights 
revolution  was  only  a  long-overdue  vin- 
dication of  the  historic  principles  of  the 
Republican  Parly.  I  am  proud  that  our 
party  has  produced  m  Congressman 
Buchanan  such  a  stalwart  champion  of 
tho.se  principles. 

Although  John  Buchanan  will  be 
mis-ed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  next 
year.  I  know  that  his  voice  will  continue 
to  be  heard  and  that  he  will  remain  ac- 
tive and  effective  on  behalf  of  the  ideals 
he  has  so  faithfully  espoused  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress* 

*  Mr  FUQUA,  Mr  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed and  distinguished  colleague. 
John  Buchan.in  of  Alabama  s  Fir.st  Dis- 
trict, will  be  concluding  16  years  of  .serv- 
ice in  this  House  at  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congress  and  leaves  behind  an  enviable 
record  of  service  to  his  constituents  and 
lo  his  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  rankmp  mi- 
nority member  of  Us  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondarv  Education.  John  Bu- 
chanan ha*  built  a  reputation  as  an  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  education  who  has 
always  boldly  and  articulately  advocat- 
ed the  need  for  quality  m  our  class- 
rooms. 

His  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  added  considerably  to  his  repuUtion 
for  tireless  work  on  difficult  issues  and 
for  a  willingness  to  listen  to  all  view- 
points concerning  questions  on  which 
he  vas  required  to  make  decisions. 

With  education  as  both  an  economi.st 
and  a  theologian,  John  Buchanan 
brought  with  him  to  this  House  both  a 
deep  respect  for  our  economic  system 
and  for  the  separation  of  powers  as  pro- 
vided in  the  l.S.  Constitution  which 
guarantees  the  free  expression  of  re- 
ligion by  all  Americans 

His  dedication  to  his  duties  and  effec- 
tive and  responsive  representation  of  his 
constiiuenus  have  been  hallmarks  of  a 
career  m  this  House  which  has  brought 
honor  and  digruty  to  both  himself  and 
lho.se  with  whom  he  served 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  serving  with  John  Bu- 
chanan will  deeply  miss  his  presence  in 
this  House  and  hope  he  will  soon  agam 
take  up  his  outstanding  career  m  pubhc 
service* 

*  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  note  that  Congress- 
man John  Hall  Buchanan.  Jr  .  will  not 
be  m  the  97lh  Congress. 

John  Buchanan  has  a  distinguished 
educational  and  professional  back- 
ground He  graduated  from  the  Southern 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville  and 
has  served  as  pastor  in  churches  in  Ten- 
nessee. 'Virginia,  and  Alabama. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
John  Buchanan  has  distinguished  him- 
.self  as  a  member  of  the  US  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  m  the  28th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1973  and  at  the  sixth 
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special  session  in  1974.  He  was  a  mem- 
bier  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  in  1977  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

He  has  been  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration m  Europe,  the  so-called  Hel- 
sinki Commission. 

Every  one  of  us  is  grateful  to  John 
Buchanan  for  the  devoted  work  which 
he  has  done  in  his  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  liie  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

I  and  the  rountless  friends  of  John 
Buchanan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  know  that  he  will  go  on  to  very 
important  work  where  he  will  continue 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  those  moral  and 
spiritual  convictions  which  have  caused 
everyone  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  to  admire  him  immenselv.* 
•  Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  say  that  I  consider  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alabama, 
John  Buchanan,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  dedicated  and  sincere  people 
who  has  ever  served  in  tliis  distinguished 
body. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  John  on  many  matters  re- 
lating to  Alabama,  since  his  district  and 
mine  border  one  another. 

John  and  I  have  served  together  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus,  and  I  have  come  to 
deeply  admire  his  ability  and  sincere 
concern  which  has  been  so  evident  as  he 
has  .sought  to  help  the  steel  Industry 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic security  of  this  Nation.  John  ha.s 
been  a  champion  of  the  battle  to  reduce 
unnecessary  bureaucratic  redtape  which 
has  hammered  American  steel  manufac- 
turers. He  has  also  been  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  .steelworkcr,*;.  not 
only  of  his  district,  but  those  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  as  well. 

John  has  been  a  loyal  friend  in  helping 
America's  waterways  to  develop  so  that 
they  might  save  energy  and  dollars  for 
American  consumers.  He  has  actively 
participated  in  their  growth  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  true  believer. 

John  Buchanans  legislative  skill  is 
etched  in  the  many  bills  and  resolutions 
which  he  has  written  during  his  16  years 
of  service  in  this  body. 

I  would  be  remis.;  If  I  did  not  mention 
John's  tremendous  record  of  accomplish- 
ments as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Postsecondarj  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee He  has  become  one  of  the  mo.st 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  country  on 
the  Lssues  afifecting  higher  education,  and 
is  widely  respected  for  his  abilities  in 
that  area. 

Above  all.  however.  John  Buchanan 
has  been  an  excellent  representative  to 
the  t)e<.)ple  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ala- 
•oama  He  has  consistently  given  them 
the  highest  caliber  of  representation  and 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  of  his  colleagues  I  will  deeply  miss 
his  friendship  and  counsel,  and  I  wish 
him  the  best  as  he  leaves  this  body.* 


•  Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  along  with 
my  colleagues,  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Congressman  John  Buchanan 
for  his  distingui.shed  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  remember  so  well  when  John  came 
into  my  district,  and  the  people  are  still 
talking  about  the  good  job  he  d  d.  His 
friendship  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 
and  we  will  certainly  miss  his  knowledge 
and  experience  m  the  House. 

John  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  not  only  to  his  constituents, 
but  to  the  entire  country  as  well  He  has 
done  a  great  job  over  the  past  16  years, 
and  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 

Although  John  is  leaving  the  Congress. 
I  know  he  will  continue  his  efforts  and 
dedication  to  serving  this  country,  and  I 
am  sure  the  future  holds  many  new  and 
rewarding  challenges  for  him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  John  for  his  tremendous  service  in  the 
House,  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
the  years  ahead  • 

•  Mr.  V.\N  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  Buchanan  probably  qualifies  as  the 
first  1980  victim  of  a  new  political  assas- 
sination team  calling  itself  the  "moral 
majority."  This  loosely  knit  collection  of 
the  self-righteous  has  undertaken  to  re- 
cast the  US.  Government  in  one  of  the 
most  presumptuous  ways  imaginable 

Each  of  us  in  Congress  was  assigned 
a  "moral  rating"  according  to  our  votes 
on  a  variety  of  issue;; — many  of  them 
highly  complex  political  questions— 
which  the  moral  maiority  translated  as 
simple  matters  of  right  or  wrong. 

Most  of  us  in  public  life  have  become 
accustomed  to  criticism  that  our  actions 
stem  from  prejudice  or  misinformation, 
or  plain  stupidity.  We  are  fair  game  for 
that  sort  of  attack  But  this  new  na- 
tional element,  the  moral  majority,  asks 
people  to  believe  that  our  judgments  may 
also  be  branded  wicked. 

To  anyone  who  knows  him.  John  Bu- 
chanan's "moral  rating  '  at  18  percent 
seemed  ludicrous.  Mr  Buchanan  hap- 
pens to  have  come  to  us  as  an  ordained 
minister  in  a  conventional  religious  de- 
nomination Nor  did  it  escape  notice  that 
Mr  Buchanans  nidges  in  righteousness 
listed  another  of  our  House  clerics,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Drinan — a  Jesuit 
priest — at  zero 

If  this  is  the  best  advice  the  moral  ma- 
jority can  provide.  I  say  "Send  us  more 
sinners  '  And  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  John  Buchanan  a  long,  happy 
r-^tiremcnt  • 

•  Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
prou;i  to  join  in  thus  special  order  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league. John  Buchanan,  who  is  departing 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  16 
years  of  dedicated  service 

Congressman  Buchanan  ser\'ed  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  as 
■\  member  of  its  education  subcomm'ttees 
has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  He  was  a  maior  force 
behind  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1981  and  the  Elementary. 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1978. 


John  also  served  on  the  Health  and 
Salety  Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  thair.  and  has  been  an  inval- 
uable aid  to  the  .subcommittee  :i\  us  de- 
liberations on  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  and  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  We  have  worked  m  clo:>e  co- 
operation to  make  these  acts  more  eflec- 
t.ve  m  carryinj;  out  the  mandate  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  .safety  of  working 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country 

Congressman  Buchanan  and  I  were 
among  the  cofounders  of  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus,  which  he  serves  as 
vice-chairman.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  preserve  the  economic  stability  of  the 
domestic  steel  industry  through  limita- 
tions on  foreign  imports,  increased  capi- 
talization, and  implementation  of  the 
trigger  price  mechanism. 

Congressman  Buchanan  also  served  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Due  to  his  extensive  experience  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  was  selected  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Umted  Nations  in  1973  and 
1974.  In  1976.  he  was  cho.sen  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  serve  on  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  and  later  served  as 
a  member  of  the  US  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
John  presently  serves  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Coal. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  and 
achievements.  Congressman  Buchanan 
has  a  long  list  of  awards  and  honors  pre- 
sented by  many  religious,  educational, 
civic  and  busine  s  groups,  a  list  which 
would  take  some  time  to  enumerate 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
Joh.v  Buchanan  is  an  outstanding  hu- 
man being  as  well  as  an  nccomplished 
legislator  Ser%'ice  to  th?  field  of  educa- 
Uon.  working  people,  retarded  children 
ard  minorities  are  all  listed  among  his 
many  accomplishments  It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  we  note  his  departure  from 
the  Congrefs  We  will  sorely  miss  his  l9g- 
is'ative  experti.se  and  his  never-ending 
human  compassion.  John,  we  WLsh  you 
and  your  family  the  best  of  luck  in  your 
future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker  I  appre- 
ciate our  mutual  friend  Jack  Edwards. 
having  arranged  for  a  special  order  this 
afternoon  to  honor  our  colleague.  John 
Buchanan,  who  for  16  years  now  has 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  delegation. 

Our  colleague  was  first  elected  to  this 
body  in  1964  and  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  on  both  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education  and  Labor  Committees  Prior 
to  being  elected  to  Congress,  John 
.served  as  pa-^tor  of  Baptist  churches  in 
Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Alabama,  and 
he  is  respected  for  his  continuing  con- 
cern for  human  suffering  throughout 
the  world. 

1  have  admired  John  Buchanan  be- 
cause of  his  many  fine  qualities,  and  of 
his  honest  des're  to  do  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  in  his  own  mind,  regardle.ss 
of  where  the  political  chips  might  fall. 
I  have  not  always  been  in  accord  with 
my  colleague's  views,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  the  view  John  ex- 
pressed and  the  vote  he  made  on  the 
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tough  and  often  controversial  issues 
were  Johns  honest  views,  and  I  admired 
him  as  he  voted  his  convictions,  and 
often  times  these  votes  were  not  neces- 
sarily the  popular  votes  back  home 

Over  the  years  John  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  selected  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  US  delegation  to  the 
United  Nation.s.  and  he  has  been  diligent 
in  his  continuing  efforts  to  protect  Itie 
Amencan  steel  indu.stry 

During  his  busy  life,  m  addition  to  his 
legislative  responsibilities  Jdhn  has 
found  time  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
several  churches  in  the  Wash.nplon 
area,  winch  from  time  to  time  have  been 
without  a  minister  I  have  marveled  at 
the  tremendous  energy  of  this  ordained 
man  of  God.  who  has  given  generously 
of  his  time  in  promoting  God's  work  in 
the  Washington  community 

Carolyn  and  I  shall  miss  John  and 
Betty  on  the  many  occasions  when  the 
Alabama  delegation  and  our  wives  serve 
as  host  to  the  Alabama  State  society. 
et  cetera,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
God  is  not  :et  done  with  the  services 
of  ttus  fine  Christian  couple.  Certainly 
as  they  leave  the  96th  Congress  they 
carry  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  Ala- 
bama delegation  in  v.iiatever  opportu- 
nity nxay  present  itself  to  John  Buchanan 
in  the  years  ahead. • 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
single  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  played  a  more  active 
role  in  our  deliberalioios  or  exerted  a 
more  constructive  and  consistent  influ- 
ence on  major  legislation  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  iMr.  Buchanan  )- 
His  absence  in  the  97th  Congress  will  be 
a  considerable  loss  to  our  entire  member- 
ship, which  has  benefited  for  so  many 
years  from  h-s  thoughtful  advice  and 
sound  judgment. 

John  Buchanan  will,  in  fact,  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  great  personal 
integrity,  independence  of  mind,  elo- 
quence and  conviction — whose  leader- 
ship, both  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor,  has  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him — often  on 
causes  and  programs  which  were  both 
necessary  and.  more  often  than  not. 
controversial.  His  steadfast  support  and 
constructive  criticism  has  been  wel- 
comed and  appreciated  over  the  years, 
not  only  by  this  chairman,  but  by  my 
predecessor  as  well,  and  by  a  succe.ssion 
of  distinguished  ranking  minority 
members. 

It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that 
many  of  John's  accomplishments  dur- 
ing a  distinguished  and  honorable  career 
of  public  service  will  survive  hi.s  depar- 
ture from  the  Congress.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  for  instance, 
he  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  to 
such  long-term  programs  as  the  Foreign 
Service  Reform  Act,  which  required 
many  long  hours  of  hearings  as  well  as 
the  persistent,  cooperative  efforts  of  two 
different  subcommittees  before  it  was 
Anally  enacted  intc  law  in  this  session. 
His  input  IS  also  reflected  m  many  other 
legislative    acts    and    resolutions    which 


this  committee  has  re\-iewed.  amended, 
and  pushed  through  to  completion  after 
many  long  conferences  with  the  Senate. 

Above  all.  John  Buch.^nan's  legacy  to 
tins  body  is  a  commitment  to  principle, 
which  has  earned  Yam  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

To  John  and  his  family  I  extend  my 
warmest  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future — a  future  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  involve  continued  distin- 
guished service  to  Alabama  and  the 
Nation,* 

•  Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  tliat  I  take  note  ol  the  impending 
departure  of  John  Bvciian.an  from  Con- 
gres-s  We  served  together  for  G  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Govern.ment  Opera- 
tions, and  although  we  .sometimes  found 
ourselves  with  ditTerenres  of  opinion.  I 
developed  a  deep  respect  for  his  com- 
passion and  dedication  and  his  great 
sense  of  fairness. 

John  brought  fun  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  work  as  a  Congressman,  and  this  at- 
titude made  working  with  him  a  pleas- 
ure. He  was  a  constructn-e  legislator  and 
his  influence  and  his  contributions  will 
be  greath  mi.ssed  My  best  wishes  for  the 
future  go  with  him  as  he  takes  his  leave 
of  us.# 


ways.  I  personally  send  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sparks  my  strongest  congratu- 
lations and  sincere  wi.shes  for  continued 
success  m  his  service  with  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.* 


LT.    COL     DENNIS    O     SPARKS— AN 
OUTSTANDING  MEMBER  OF  CIVIL 
AIR  PATROL'S  TENNESSEE  WING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou-s  order   of   the  House,   the   gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennes.see  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  before  tiie  House  today  to  make 
my  colleagues  aware  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  this  Nation  by  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  its  thousands  of  volunteers 
and — in  particular — by  one  member  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  Tennessee  W^mg. 
CAP  Lt.  Col.  Dennis  O.  "Denny"  Sparks 
recently  spotted  his  14th  downed  air- 
craft during  a  search  mission  m  north- 
ern Tennessee  and  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky. I  have  been  told  that  ths  repre- 
sents an  all-time  record  in  the  CAP. 

In  his  latest  find.  wh:ch  occurred  just 
last  week.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sparks  lo- 
cated a  single-engine  aircraft  near  Cor- 
bin.  Kv.  Unfortunately,  both  occupants 
of  the  craft  were  dead.  However,  his 
sharp  eyes  spotted  a  plane  wreck  in 
Polk  County.  Tenn,.  in  the  fall  of  1979 
which  contained  two  injured  persons. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Spark's  timely  dis- 
covery of  the  wret  kage  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted in  two  lives  being  saved. 

When  not  involved  in  Civil  Air  Patrol 
activities.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sparks 
works  as  an  electrical  engineer  for  the 
L-nion  Carbide  Corp  m  Oak  Ridpe.  Tenn. 
MaryviUe.  Tenn,.  is  home  for  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sparks  who  has  accumulated 
more  than  20  years  of  service  with  the 
CAP  He  is  currentlv  Operations  OfScer 
for  the  Tennessee  Wing  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Lieutenant  Colonel  Sparks  for  his 
service  to  Tennes.see,  this  Nation,  the 
Civil  A:r  Patrol,  and  all  of  thase  who 
have  occasion  to  use  the  country's  air- 


WHOLESALE  ELECTRIC  RATE  FAIR- 
NESS ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Corcoran >  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 
•  Mr  CORCORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
continues  to  be  a  substantial  number 
of  wholesale  electric  rate  increase  ap- 
plications pending  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  which,  despite 
express  statutory  direction  to  expedite 
rate  hearings  and  decisions,  are  subject 
to  delays  that  are  costly  to  both  the 
utility  requesting  the  rate  change,  the 
consuming  electric  company,  and  its 
consumers. 

Several  communities  m  n-.y  congres- 
sional district  have  encountered  such 
delays  In  some  instances,  as  m  that  of 
cases  involving  rate  changes  aCfecting 
Batavia  and  Geneva.  111.,  a  contested 
rate  increase  is  permuted  to  become 
effective  while  one  or  more  or.testec  rate 
ir.creases  have  already  beer,  allowed  to 
take  effect — this  has  come  to  be  known 
as  ■■pancaking  ' 

With  the  advent  of  oil  import  prob- 
lems, the  nimiber  of  rate  increase  filings 
rose  dramatically.  While  there  was  an 
average  of  46  such  applications  filed  in 
1970-74.  there  was  an  average  of  148 
filed  annually  in  1975-79.  The  number 
of  cases  under  part  II  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act — most  of  which  involve 
wholesale  electric  rates— pending  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  has  risen  from 
28  in  1969  to  248  m  1979. 

I  raised  this  continuing,  undesirable 
situation  during  an  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  oversight  hearing  on 
June  19.  1979  at  which  the  Federal 
Energy  Re'-:ulatory  Commission  FERC' 
was  testifying  At  that  time  I  engaged 
FERC  Chairman  Chanes  B  Curtis  m  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  problem,  not- 
ing that  three  rate  increases  that  had 
gone  into  effect,  and  which  mvohed  the 
cities  of  Batavia  and  Geneva,  were  si- 
multaneou.sly  under  appeal — the  oldest 
dating  from  1970. 

At  the  time  the  re;  ort  on  this  sub- 
ject wa.s  beinc  compiled  by  the  Chair- 
man of  FERC.  as  required  under  the 
Public  L'tility  Reeulatory  Pobcies  Act 
of  1978.  I  indicated  that  I  was  consid- 
ering introducing  le.cislation  to  address 
the  problem  of  backJogged  electric  rate 
appeals. 

Despite  actions  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Its  staff  to  expedite  these  cases. 
including  actions  which  stemmed  from 
Chairman  Curtis'  report,  the  backlog 
continues.  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  comprises  the  two  statutory 
changes  suggested  by  Mr  Curtis  in  his 
report  to  augment  Commission  efforts  to 
more  promptly  resolve  wholesale  electric 
rate  cases. 

Referring  to  the  first  of  his  two  specific 
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leRislatue  suggestions,  Chairman  Curtis 
wrote 

Agencies  cannot  cope  effectively  with  the 
torrents  of  business  that  come  before  them 
unless  the  people  at  the  top  can  delegate 
to  their  staffs  nnal  decision-making  respon- 
sibility   •   •   • 

What  the  Commission  needs  is  express 
statutory  authority  to  delegate  functions  and 
responslbUUl''s  to  Us  employees  and  to  pro- 
vide thit  the  decisions  made  pursuant  to 
such  delegated  authority  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  itself 

That  would  enable  the  Commission  to 
delegate  to  a  single  Commissioner  or  staff 
member  the  suspension  decision  •  •  •  This 
step  alone  wmild  free  the  Commission  from 
acting  coUeglally  on  as  many  as  120  to  190 
matters  over  a   years   time 

The  bill  I  am  introducinR  today  would 
penult  FERC"  to  "delcizate  by  rule  or 
orckr  to  any  Commissioner  or  any  other 
ntlicrr  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
thf  authority"  to  suspend  the  proposed 
raU'  increase,  and  it  would  validate  such 
a  derision  under  delegated  authority  as 
hemg.  "a  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion." 

In  discu.ssinR  his  second  suggestion  for 
legislative  change.  Chairman  Curtis 
notes  that  the  Federal  Power  Act  requires 
all  court  apfx'als  of  Commission  deci- 
sions to  be  preceded  by  an  "application 
to  the  Commission  for  a  rehearing 
thereon"  il6  U  S.C.  5  825  Ha)  1935>. 
While  stating  that  applications  for  re- 
consideration "serve  the  ends  of  Justice." 
Curtis  makes  the  point  that — 

One  who  seeks  to  challenge  some  basic 
Commission  pottltlon  or  doctrine  has  to  go 
through  an  expensive,  a  time-consuming 
and  an  essentially  ritualistic  rehearing  pro- 
cedure It  would  l>e  a  far  better  procedure 
to  give  the  Commission  the  option  to  waive 
rehearing    before    the    Commission 

Further,    he  makes   the   po-nt   that — 
There  l.s  no  limitation  nn  the  nature  of  the 
contentions  that  can  be  put  forward  In  sup- 
port  of   an   applloatton   lor   rehparlng   •    •    • 
Thus  old  cases  drag  on  Interminably 

Th's  leads  to  hLs  suggestion  that  the 
rehearing  provisions  be  anunuifii  tu  al- 
low   FERC — 

To  waive  rehearing  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Alt  In  appropriate  cases  or  with 
respect  to  designated  rla.sses  of  orders,  and 
that  'he  ("nmiiilsslon  be  freed  to  promulgate 
Ruih  rules  and  to  adopt  such  policies  with 
respect  t<i  reheariiik;  and  reconsideration  as 
It  thlulcs  appropriate 

Both  suggestions  are  reflected  in  the 

IcRisIalion 

These  suggestums  have  tx-en  endorsed 
by  the  General  AciDuntink'  cfTice  m  its 
July  15.  1979.  report.  ■Adihi  lonal  Man- 
agement Improvemcnt.s  .Are  Needed  To 
Speed  Ca.se  Processing  At  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Cotiuiiission""  (pp. 
57-60'  That  report,  m  discussing  added 
delegation  of  dei-i.sionmaking  authority. 
supports  the  argument  in  favor  of  ad- 
ditional flexib'litv  by  stating  that   - 

Recent  dell^;atlona  nf  authority  have 
rlenrlv  redijred  the  worklniid  on  the  Com- 
iiiKsli>n  s  agenda  and  appear  to  have  had  a 
po.ililve  Impact  .m  the  reduction  of  delay 
and   ca.se  backlog 

As  to  Chairman  Curtis"  suggestions  for 
changing  the  provisions  relating  to  re- 
heanngs,   Ci\0  says.   "We  agree  ' 


Mr  Speaker  I  am  mtroduruik'  thls 
legislation  today  in  prep.iration  for  n-xt 
years  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  dur- 
ing the  97th  Congress.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

H  R  8408 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
modify  certain  admJidstratlve  procedures 
In  order  to  expedite  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  OommJaslon. 
and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  o)  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  this 
At-t  may  t>e  cited  as  the  -Wholesale  Electric 
Rate  Fairness  Act  " 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  205(e»  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  "The  Commission 
may.  in  Its  discretion,  delegate  by  rule  or 
order  to  any  Oommlsaloner  or  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  under  this  subsecllon 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  schedule  and 
to  thereby  defer  the  use  of  a  rate,  charge, 
classi location,  or  servic*  Any  determination 
made  by  a  Commissioner  or  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  a 
delegation  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  t>e  treated  for  purposes  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  as  a  determination  of  the  Com- 
miseion.'". 

(b)  Section  313(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately  after 
the  fifth  sentence  thereof :  "The  Commls-lon 
may  In  It*  discretion  waive,  by  rule  or  order, 
the  restriction  contained  In  the  preceding 
sentence.'". 

(c)  Section  313  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  promulgate 
such  rules,  and  adopt  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, respecting  the  rehearlngs  referred  to 
In  this  section  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. Including  rules  relating  to  the  con- 
sideration In  such  rehe&rlngs  of  facts  and 
arguments  which  have  not  l>een  considered 
In  the  original  he.intu'   '  • 


A    TRIIU'IT      lO    FRED    K.MIA.N 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tem|K)re  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Golowater  > 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
O  Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Speaker,  a 
number  of  people  have  had  a  profound 
influence  on  me  during  the  course  of 
my  life,  my  parents  chief  among  them. 
As  a  source  of  courage  and  inspiration, 
few  can  match  my  mother  and  father. 
But  another  individual  prominently 
stands  out  among  those  whom  it  would 
be  wise  to  emulate:   Fred  Kahan. 

As  the  western  regional  execut've  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
Fred  is  retiring  after  42  outstanding 
years  of  .service  to  humanity  He  will  be 
honored  by  those  who  love  and  respect 
him  Sunday  evening.  December  7.  in  Los 
Angeles  In  the  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  him.  I  have  been  con- 
stantly inspired  by  his  ability  to  do  so 
many  things,  so  well.  Everyone  seems  to 
know  him.  and  his  lovely  wife  and  help- 
mate, Rose. 

Fred  has  never  limited  himself  to  ex- 
clusively relimmis  interests  His  activities 
have  been  as  broad  and  complex  as  the 


-^'.■r.iuling  area  in  southern  California  he 
adopted  so  many  years  ago.  He  has 
served  as  both  a  commi.ssioner  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  he  is 
the  past  treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency,  and 
IS  currently  traffic  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  His  good  works  are 
known  far  and  wide,  and  I  am  but  one 
of  many  people  wlio  have  benefited 
from  his  time  and  attention.  No  tribute 
to  Fred  Kahan  could  be  too  generous  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  him  • 


Prrnvhcr  ■!,   10^0 
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A    "DFMOCRATIC    COUNCIL" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.sc.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  <.Ms  Oakar  i  is  recog- 
nized lor  ^  minutes. 

•  Ms  OAKAR  .Mr  Speaker,  next  week 
Congressman  Henry  S  Retiss  will  pre- 
sent to  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  a 
resolution  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "'Democratic  Council"  to  be 
made  up  of  selected  Representatives  and 
Senators.  State  and  local  Democratic  of- 
ficials, and  "nonofflcial'  I>mocrats.  The 
purpose  of  the  Council  would  be  to  de- 
/elop  a  Democratic  agenda  and  to  rec- 
ommend party  reforms,  particularly  re- 
forms in  the  Presidential  selection 
process. 

TTie  November  30.  1980.  edition  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  contained  an  ex- 
cellent editorial,  entitled  "  Reuss  Has  a 
Good  Idea."  endorsing  the  proposal.  I 
want  to  share  that  editorial  with  my 
colleagues. 

(From   the  Cleveland    Plain    Dealer.  Nov.  30. 

19801 

REtTSS    Hfs    A    CiOOD    Idea 

Rep  Henry  S  Heuss.  an  Influential  Demo- 
crat from  Wisconsin,  wants  the  Democratic 
party  to  consider  reforming  the  presidential 
nominating  process. 

His  Idea  for  the  party  to  create  a  repre- 
sentative council  to  deal  with  the  presiden- 
tial nominating  process,  along  with  other 
subjects.  Is  a  sound  one.  The  council,  to 
Include  members  of  Congress  and  other 
elected  party  leaders,  should  be  created  to 
offer  solutions  to  such  problems  as  the  recent 
changes  In  procedures  that  have  spawned  the 
long  and  disorderly  system  of  primaries 

Reuss  had  no  specific  recommendations, 
but  he  is  correct  In  loolclng  for  a  way  to  re- 
turn an  Ingredient  now  laciilng — party  ac- 
countability. 

The  long  network  of  primaries  has  Instilled 
an  overdo.se  of  direct  democracy  substituting 
for  representative  democracy. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  had  In 
mind  an  electoral  system  which  they  believed 
would  produce  quality  presidents  They  de- 
sired a  peer  review  People  with  a  share  of 
power  and  responsibility  to  help  govern  were 
thought  of  as  being  In  the  best  position  to 
make  Judgments  on  the  abilities  and  quali- 
ties of  presidential  aspirants 

Unfortunately,  the  reforms  and  subse- 
quent growth  In  primaries  with  their  too 
heavy  reliance  on  direct  democracy  have  left 
the  process  without  the  function  envisioned 
BO  properly  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Party  leaders  and  elected  officeholders  are 
voiceless  Presidential  candidates  no  longer 
need  to  build  necessary  coalitions  that  help 
them  to  govern  more  effectively  And  there 
Is  no  party  accountability 

A  sound  presidential  nominating  process 
obviously    requires    some    direct    democracy. 


but  the  process  al;^  needs  to  blend  In  reprt- 
wntatlve  democracy  to  restore  the  Innuer.ce 
of  senators.  House  membe.-s.  governors  party 
leaderf  and.  perhaps  mayors. 

Elected  officials,  espfcla'Iy  those  with  f". 
influentlnl  share  of  'he  declsion-rxiklnp 
power  in  Washington,  should  be  guaranteed 
in  uncommltled  role  as  convention  de'.ena'es 

It  mlgVt  be  desl-^ble  to  make  It  !mpo-.-.lble 
for  a  candidate  to  wrip  up  the  presidential 
mmln&tlon  bv  winning  the  bt^aty  cc:. tests 
m  the  primaries.  The  political  conventions 
also  would  be  more  meaningful  They  would 
not  be  mere  rubber  itamps   or  .-oronatlor.s 

If  the  Democrats  follow  Reuss'  advice,  as 
They  shoi  '.d,  and  initiate  a  reform  of  th-  re- 
forms, tht  .Republicans  are  .sure  to  f(    :o.^ 

The  present  process  1;  too  flawed,  too  costly 
and  too  time  consuming.  We  dcubt  whether 
Thomas  JefTerson  et  al.  would  lUe  !t  Even 
the  b'Uliant  framers  of  the  Constitution 
would  now  be  excluded  from  any  InK  entla! 
role   in   selectlnp    presidential    candidates 

DZMOCBATIC    House    CAUCCS    REEOt-tTTJrN    rorv 

A      Demck.ratic       Council — CoNuat. -mvn 

rftNRV    S      RT.VS-,,    NoVtMBEB    14.    : 080 

Be  It  resolved  hv  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  tiiat  the  Speaker,  In  association  with 
me  Sicer  ng  and  Policy  Committee,  should 
seek  to  create  a  Democratic  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  Democratic  p.-o- 
gram.  recommending  reforms  In  the  Dcrro- 
crBtlc  presidential  selection  process,  and  gen- 
erally telnvlgoiailng  the  Democr.tlc  Party. 
Membership  In  the  Council  could  be  roughtiy 
:50,  of  which  80  would  be  Congressmen 
chosen  by  the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  20 
Senators  chosen  by  Senate  Democrats,  which 
100  memijers  would  in  turn  select  50  Demo- 
cratic elected  officials  In  state  and  local 
government,  which  150  members  wou.d  In 
turn  select  100  non-offlclal  Democrats  Every 
eJort  should  be  made  to  assure  that  the 
Council  Is  broadly  repreEeniative.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  women,  mluorltles.  and 
regions  .• 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  oruer  oi  me  Hoi:,>e  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr  Dr:n\n) 
is  recogmzed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRL'^AN  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
session  of  Friday,  November  2L  1980.  I 
was  on  lep-ve  of  absence  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  nay"'  on  rollccJJ  No.  CU.  on  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company HR.  7584.  makinr  appropria- 
tions for  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
the  judiciary  for  fiscal  year  1981. • 


UMI 


RESIGNATION   OF  .JAY   JANIS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  ♦he  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  St  Ger- 
main >  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GLRMAIN.  Mr  Speaker  the 
recent  resignation  annoimcenunt  of  Jay 
Janis.  Chairman  of  the  P'eder.U  Home 
Loa".  Bank  Board,  is  deeply  regretted  by 
me  and  I  ju.st  wish  to  cake  this  oppor- 
timity  10  express  my  disappointment 
that  this  distinguished  public  .scrvfuit 
will  in  the  very  near  future  be  relin 
quishing  the  helm  of  the  Federal  Hcm.e 
Loan  Bank  Board  I  take  comfort  m  the 
fact  that   tiiii  truly  remarkable  public 


ad.'r.ini.sirator  has  ieft  Guveriiment  .ser\- 
re  tjefore  only  to  return  to  po.sitiun.-;  of 
preatf  rL.^ponbibiLty  i  preuict  that  sucl. 
will  ue  the  case  ataui. 

Shortly  after  my  first  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1960.  I  had  occasion  to  work 
with  Jay  Jams  as  he  comn;enced  h;s 
Federal  servue  first  in  1964  with  the 
Department  of  Com.mercc  and  subse- 
quenJy  in  1966  a.s  cxecitive  a.ss»stant  to 
HUD  i-:  rirst  Secretary,  Robert  C  Weaver. 
It  was  m  the  latter  post  'hat  Jay  Janis" 
.=;uperb  acaderric  training  and  extraordi- 
nary adminK^lrative  talents  came  to  the 
;'.rL'.  marking  him  ?.s  u  future  leader  of 
:hii  Nation.  Tl.e  interver.int  ye&js  Lave 
vtr.cii'-atea  the  judgment  of  those  o'  us 
who  have  tciiown  ai.d  worked  with  Jay 
tnrough  the  years. 

His  return  to  DHUD  m  :97i  as  Under 
;'ecrelar>  from  a  distin.TUi'^hed  cirepr 
Doth  as  a  businessman.  pr;\  ate  ueveloper. 
and  as  an  academician,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Ma.s.'acnusettt. 
gave  to  Jay  still  another  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  ser^e  the  jrabhc  at  large. 
His  quiet  efTective  service  as  Under  Sec- 
retar.v  of  DHL'U  earned  lor  hini  th?  justi- 
fied plaudits  ol  all  Hia  'anassum;ng  man- 
ner tnd  wLiingness  lo  go  to  any  length 
•A  as  directly  resixjiisible  for  t.he  smooth 
transition  as  Secretary  Harris  moved 
from  DHUU  to  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources.  His  early  res.gnat:on  is 
characteristic  Jay  has  always  placed  the 
best  interest  of  the  public  and  the  mter- 
est  of  the  institutions  he  has  served 
above  any  po,ssible  personal  considera- 
tions. 

While  Jay's  term  does  not  expire  until 
June  30.  1981.  his  decision  to  leave  Gov- 
ernment service  on  December  15  gives  to 
the  President-elect  an  oprortv;riiy  for 
hi.s  choice  to  begin  immediat°  service  in 
this  crucially  important  regulatory 
agency  to  the  savings  and  lorai  industry, 
the  principal  supplier  of  home  mortgage 
financing,  and  the  homebuJaing  incus- 
try,  struggling  through  the  worst  reces- 
sion in  its  hi.story. 

Jay  Janis.  drawing  on  his  super'o  back- 
ground, has  piovided  absolutely  crucial 
leadership  to  the  industry  during  its  most 
per'lous  r>er:od  m  its  history  and  he  has 
been  the  driving  force  m  the  miplemen- 
tation  of  Public  Law  96-221.  the  most 
rmnificant  deregulation  step  taken  in 
this  centry  impacting  on  all  financial  in- 
stitutions He  ha<;  provided  impartial 
leadership  and  .stability  to  the  decicated 
employees  of  the  Board  after  a  period  of 
instability  primarily  brought  about  by 
frequent  turnovers  and  Board  meiuber 
vacancies.  I  urge  the  incom;nt;  Presi- 
dent's transition  team  to  give  ur.medKiie 
consideration  to  Mr.  Jams"  replacement 
so  that  the  momentum  <"or  constructive 
change  accomp'inyuij'  'he  dcreg'olation 
process  not  be  c'..sr'_;i)tea 

Mr.  Speaker,  mraiv  rise  to  p^.sitions  of 
prominence  and  power  in  Washington. 
Rarely  however,  hat:  anyone  worn  the 
robes  of  power  with  grnce  as  has  Jay 
.;.inis  Lhroughout  his  governmental  serv- 
ice While  a  p.-agmatic  reali-t.  he,  never- 
'heits.;.  l^a.s  aiWays  served  as  an.  mspira- 
'..unal  leader  ofTerinp  hope  even  at  t'mes 
n  tht.'  face  of  seemingly  ^npo^slDle  odds 
In  the  final  anal.vsis.  when  Government 


..nd  Its  leaders  fail  to  serve  as  a  be.icon  of 
iope  for  the  less  fortunate  among  us 
■iitn  It  has  lost  its  right  to  serve.  Tnis 
ribui.^  to  my  friend.  Jay  Janis.  is  best 
closed  bv  h:s  concluding  remarks  at  a 
recent  .savings  and  loan  convention  ■ 

Realistically,  of  course,  we  must  ackaowl- 
ejge  that  we  aren't  going  lo  solve  the  aX- 
fordabillty  problem  all  by  ourselves  The 
thrift  Industry  will  not  be  able — single- 
handedly — to  cope  with  the  housing  pres- 
sures that  are  even  now  becoming  apparent 
Hi  a  resu't  of  tlen-.ographlcs  over  which  we 
nave  no  control. 

But  we  can  try.  And  we  can,  by  a  con- 
certed effort  en  the  part  of  all  elements  of 
the  hojslng  aid  housing  finance  :ndustiies, 
demonstrate  our  concern  about  the  dlmen- 
-lo.is  of  the  problem  that  not  we  alone,  but 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  face  in  the  nex*  tea 
years. 

It  Is.  'n  fact,  a  national  problem,  anc  ona 
that  will  elLde  solution  until  there  is  a  na- 
. lonal  twareness  of  its  pressing  nature,  and 
more  importantly,  a  national  commitment 
lo  its  resolution. 

Let  me  leave  you  •with  this  thought,  writ- 
ten some  35  years  ago  by  Franklin  Delano 
Floosevelt  'The  onlv  limit  to  our  realization 
of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  w.th  strong  and  active 
faith."  # 


CONGRESSION.^L  DELEGATION  TO 
THE  MADRID  REVIEW  MEETEvG 
OV  THE  CONFFRENCE  ON  SFCU- 
HIT\'  .-^ND  COOPERATION  IN 
EUROPE 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florioa  'Mr.  Fascell-  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
jike  to  report  orieily  on  the  visit  of  a 
congressional  delegation  heaced  by  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  and  myself  to  Ma- 
drid, November  22  tc  29  to  attend  the  re- 
••iev.  meeting  of  tne  Confertnce  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  In- 
cluded in  our  delegaton  were  :our  other 
members  ol  the  Commission  en  Secarity 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe — Representa- 
tive SioNEY  Yates,  c:  Illinois.  Represent- 
ative Jonathan  B.  Bi.>"gham,  of  Ne*  'x'ork. 
Representative  Mil,.;ceni  FENWirK  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Millard  Arnold,  repre- 
senting Commissioner  Patricia  M.  Dt- 
rian.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. Other  members  of  the  delegation 
Tcre  Representatives  Roblrx  F.  Drinan. 
of  Maf-sEchusetts.  Pall  P^ndley.  of  Illi- 
nois "^^'YCHr  FowLtR,  .■'p..  erf  Georgia, 
i^ENJAMiN  .•".  GiLM/>.v.  of  New  'I'ork.  John 
J.  LaFalce,  of  New  York.  Dawson 
Mathi;.  of  Georgia.  .'Vnthony  Toby  Mof- 
EETT,  of  Connectic'Jt.  and  Henry  A.  'A' ax- 
ma  v,  fjf  California 

The  Madrid  meeting  was  convened  to 
review  compliance  wifh  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion m  Europe.  sign^Kl  at  Helsinki.  Au- 
gust 1.  1975.  commonly  known  as  the 
Helsinki  accord,  and  to  consider  future 
activities  under  the  accord. 

The  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation m  Europe — an  independent, 
udvisorj'  agency  which  was  created  by 
Public  Law  94-304  and  Ls  chaired  by  ray- 
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self  nnJ  Sora'or  PEi.L--i&  authorized  "to 
nioni'.or  the  acUv  of  the  siijnatoi.es  which 
retlec '.  coniplifi  ve  with  or  violation  r  f  the 
articicF  of  i)ie  F  ''.al  Act  of  <.hf  I'onfcr- 
eme  ^fK-urity  n:\v  Oooprratior  'p.  Euroiio 
'CSCE*.  with  (•..itidila'-  rcRa'-d  tn  the 
provisions  relaMv  to  cooperaiion  .n 
lium-iiiita-ian  fifld?. ' 

Mr.  S^M'ake".  tin  dolecjatioi  had  a  very 
suc'"e.<sful  hv.il  li.il  v.ei'k  in  V.adr.d. 

We  were  woU  received  by  our  Ambus- 
sador  to  Midrici.  the  Ho.it rr.tle  Terence 
Todman.  E.id  the  ;-oohamr.an  ol  'he  U.S. 
dtlcgatioi.  to  ihf  ATaarid  Rfvic^  Moet- 
•ng  the  Honori  ble  Max  Kaiiuehnan. 
O'i."  rotig/esstoi:V.  deleyatio.i  became  a 
part  of  the  U.b  delegation  to  the  review 
meotiip.  tir.d  in  ihi)  caps-ity.  we  at- 
lenaei!  r  e^'f  ry  session.-  ard  mLetlni,s  of 
•  he  >-ubsiriiary  worKi.jg  srovips. 

We  h.il  vt»ry  i«.ei'i!l  moetin,'.?  with  the 
Ambassartor?  of  our  NATO  aUics  und 
the  neutril  f.nd  r.jiiahncd  couiitries  £xt- 
ten.iinj.  the  Mi  drid  n;celing. 

O^  r.pecial  iute.-est  vas  oui  3-hovir 
TneeiiriK  W!t';i  the  Soviit  dfleKci'ion  wMoli 
war,  f.iranr.pd  ai  our  reqiiest.  We  were 
receive!  by  the  eiitirf  Soviet  delegation 
to  Madrid  !:eaietl  by  Dcpu'y  Poreipn 
Ministei  Leonid  I!yic)iev-  ana  his  two 
deputies.  In  a  wide  ranging  discusMon, 
whicli  Has  noth  irank  and  hvely.  we  ex- 
chanfied  observations  t.nd  criticisms  on 
implementation  of  tlie  UelsinKi  Accords 
\\f  pret  ied  th;  Soviets  en  sucn  :.s.-.ues  a? 
faTiily  re'iiiificaf.on.  th':  in'priconincni 
of  Helsiiilii  nioritois  the  exile  of  And.e: 
Pakha-ov  fie  impn.soi.nent  o'  Anatnly 
ShciinrnMsky  and  Jewioh  emigration. 
Also  ai.st  uiiser.  was  Af^'hanisiai-  and  the 
Olympic  boyc  »t; 

We  did  not  nave  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  wiiri  the  Soviets  on  any  oi  tiiese 
issues  iijicl  il-.e  di.'^rur.sion  was  at  times 
siiar;).  altlou^h  polite.  E.it  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting.  I  *old  t^t  Soviets  t"mt 
we  sriould  continue  to  alk  with  lach 
othf!  abjut  tilings  .vhi-h  wc  da  net  like, 
but  wh-rh  nce<'  to  be  talked  ato;it  I 
ahso  s:«id  that  we  reed  to  act  .so  that  we 
may  m^iea.w  ccnfldcnce  In  e.ich  otiier 
Th"  issues  whicn  mav  he]r  t:  ovr-rcoi.e 
.  ihi  lacl-  of  mut.'al  knovledre  and  con- 
ndence  are  par*  of  the  CSITE  process. 
And  in  this  connection.  I  ur?ed  the  So- 
viets to  take  so;ne  action  -vhitii  would 
he;p  restore  tii*'  ci"  .rk  ace  of  >  he  Aireri- 
ran  jjeople  mi  bo\it  •  inientions.  1  printed 
out  tii.it  ihcre  were  manv  doubts  and 
questions  in  the  United  .Slate;;  about  So- 
viet intention.'  I  pointed  out  that  there 
were  many  do.ibti  and  questions  m  the 
United  St.ites-  aboM.  Soviet  intentions, 
and  this  wa.s  adverstTy  alT.cting  the 
CSC'E  ur-)ce;s  and  our  bilateral  relations. 
Il.vichev  a'^ked  us  to  oo.n.=;ider  the  con- 
nertion  be'ween  political  actente  and 
military  dr-ten^e.  which  he  iinplied  were 
inte'-'.-cnnected  He  sa;d  ttiat  anv  posi- 
tive sUps  t.-'ken  by  the  rnited  Str.tes  in 
regard  to  bilfileral  Lssues.  ana  specifi- 
cally s»*curity  .s.sues,  will  he'p  to  ir;prove 
the  situation  .•».nd  will  And  complete 
understfindinfc  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  -rar  meeti.-i.?  with  the  Soviets  and 
witli  the  other  ^'loups  in  X'adrid.  vt 
stressed  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviets 
in  Afghanistan  and  tht  Soviets'  blatant 


disrepard  ;or  many  ot  tne  promise.^  of 
the  fral  i»t  t.  ha\e  rai.ed  er.ive  and  si^ri- 
oas  questions  in  the  Congress  and  lunonp 
th"  -Ameru  m  ;jeople  regarding  Soviet 
intentions  in  various  i.-arts  of  the  world. 
This  r.ituft'.or.  is  affectinc  our  bilaieral 
relations  ;.nd  i''  seriously  calling  into 
question  the  entire  Helsinki  process  and 
the  viability  and  future  ol  the  accoid>- 
themsehes. 

Senator  Pell,  at  a  plei>ar\  s»s.sion  of 
the  Conference,  gave  ar  Important 
speech  proposing  a  trenty  requiring  in- 
tematioiud  envi.-onmental  a.«sessmej:ts 
in  connectic>n  with  any  project  or  .ic- 
livity  that  oouid  cause  CJivironmcnt^il 
daraage  across  internaticr.al  b..»uiidanes. 
Senator  Pell  inlernipieri  iiis  stay  in 
Madrid  to  travel  tc  Italy  November  26 
to  27  to  vtiit  the  area."--  .•^tr.cken  by  the 
earthquake  ana  to  make  f  'i.-sthand 
ussesbinent  of  the  danin^e  and  -vhat  the 
appropriate  U.S.  contribution  .^liouki  be 
to  relief  and  rcconstructicn  efforts.  lie 
returned  to  Madrid  and  rejoined  tiic 
delegation  or  the  evening  ol  Novem- 
ber 27. 

Speiking  for  tie  U.S  delCFalu.n.  I 
dehvered  a  speecn  m  the  subsidiary 
^voiking  group  on  B.isket  1.  whit:h 
focused  on  Soviet  actions  in  Afghiini- 
stan.  a.s  violating  all  of  the  principles  of 
Basket  1.  (CoNcRrs-sioNtL  Record.  De- 
ceml>er  3,  1980.) 

Oui-  delegation  met  with  Ambassndor 
rodman  for  a  very  thoroujih.  in-dcpth 
'onehng  on  United  States-Sivmish  rela- 
tions which  hove  been  developing  very 
favorably  in  rectnt  vrars  V,'c  were 
pleased  to  near  of  the,  prijgre.s?  made  in 
the  con.solidation  of  demot  racy  in  Sp.iin. 
Oui  delegr.tion  •.va.';  nosted  at  a  working 
luii'A  by  the  Spani.sh  delegation  to  the 
Conference  whuh  wa.s  ioined  by  .<:ever.il 
members  of  the  Forci^jn  Affaii.s  Commit- 
tee of  the  Spanish  Parliament.  ITiif  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  dis.uss  United 
States-Spanish  biiateral  issues  as  well 
a?  the  implementation  of  the  He'snki 
accords  and  the  progress  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Repie.sentotive  Drinan  was  gue.^t  of 
iionor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  U.S. 
Human  R:t.'ht.s  In.'^nnation  Center  in 
reco,'nition  of  h's  many  year.*^  of  at  tivity 
in  support  of  human  rights  tlnou'ihout 
the  world  The  lunch  was  preceded  by  a 
.^em'nar  or.  Soviet  em'^nition  policies. 
conducted  by  Prof.  Alan  ^Tershowltz. 
Harvard  Law  School  and  Ambiissador 
.lerome  J.  S'.e',tack.  US.  representative 
on  the  U.N.  Hi;man  Riphts  Commission 

We  also  m''t  with  representatives  of 
several  nongovernmeii'a;  organization.s 
represented  at  Madrid  These  inrluded 
the  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Committee,  the 
National  Corle.ence  on  Soviet  .Jewry, 
ind  the  Union  of  Cotinril:  of  Soviet  Jews 
With  these  and  others  we  di.soussed  So- 
viet V  olations  of  the  HeLsirkl  accords 
and  the  situation  of  .'ews  in  th'^  STviet 
Union 

M'  .Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
lention  to  the  work  of  the  pubhr  mem- 
bers on  the  US  d^let^atiori  to  Madrid. 
Appointed  by  the  Prcsideni  these  piiblic 
members  are  giving  most  generously  of 
their  time  and  effort  in  support  of  hu- 
man  rights,   which   is   fully   consonant 


with  the  work  of  thr  Commission  on 
Security  and- Cooperat:on  in  F  uope.  I 
reuli.'t  tlia'  there  arc  logistica'  a.id  ad- 
minii-trative  burdens,  parlicul.irly  .or  the 
De|)ai-tment  ol  State,  m  transporting 
these  people  to  Madrid  aim  ;)ro\iding 
Mipnort  for  them  there.  Eut  I  believe  'hat 
it  i';  fully  wortli  the  effort  to  have  pubii'; 
members  included  in  the  ofhciul  U.S. 
delegation  to  .such  meetings. 

At  Madrid  th'.  publ.c  members,  the 
nctit^oveminental  organizations  from 
bofli  the  United  State;,  and  Europe,  to- 
;::etlier  with  t.'ie  congressional  delet,atii^n 
and  members  ot  the  Commission  oi.  Kt- 
c'M-.i}  and  Cooorrnfion  in  r^iircpe,  dem- 
onstrated to  all  in  attendint-e  at  t'le 
meeting,  from  boHi  Last  aid  \V-t'..  tht 
bipartisan  and  broad  public  and  con- 
i-ressionai  interest  in  the  Hcls.nVu  u?- 
rords.  in  particular  to  those  prcvisioii.s 
rel.iting  to  human  ri{in..£  and  funda- 
ment ."l  freed  on  ;s  • 


AMTRAK  SERViCK  l-v>K  KING  CITV' 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  oempore.  Under  i 
previous  (-rder  of  the  IIkilsc,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  pAsr.Zi\'  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year  the  county  of  Monterey 
in  my  conprcs.sional  district  passed  a 
resolut'or.  in.  .support  «»f  Uie  rer.uest  by 
King  City,  Cilif.,  resident?  that  Amt.ak  s 
-.Toast  Starlight  tri.in  make  one  iiorth- 
bound  and  one  -southbound  stop  in  their 
fity.  I  stioncly  supported  this  request 
in  light  ol  the  isolated  location  of  thi*- 
growing  com.munit."  in  tli':  Ssihnas  Valley 
and  the  lack  of  transf>ort,ation  alterna- 
tives avp liable  there,  i;  w-xs  my  belief 
that  it  \.  ould  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
Amtrak  and  tnose  livi.-^g  in  t.'ie  .egioi. 
for  passenger  rail  transportation  to  be 
made  available  ac  King  City 

At  present,  south  Monterey  County 
rejideuts  must  travel  fo*-  over  an  hour  by 
car  tn  reach  the  n',-arest  lo<-ation  at 
which  the  Coa.st  Starlight  boards  pxs- 
fTcngers.  either  in  Salinaj  to  the  nor.r. 
or  the  city  of  San  Lui>  Obispo  to  the 
"^outh  The  only  alternative  to  private 
automobile  transportation  in  the  region 
is  the  u.se  of  commercial  bus  .ser\'ices 

It  was  with  some  distres.s,  then,  that  I 
recently  iearned  that  Amtrak  had  denied 
the  county's  request.  The  basis  of  thpt 
agency .-.  decision  was  not  that  there  was 
in.  ufTicicnt  interest  demonstrated  in  the 
area  for  use  of  the  train:  to  the  con- 
t.aiy.  over  5Cn  local  residentr  signed  a 
petition  i'ltesting  to  their  interest  In 
he  proposal.  Rather.  Kin;^  City's  jity 
manager  was  .nformea  that  because 
trains  ori  this  route  were  already  run- 
ning at  c:  paclty.  Amtrak  vould  be  un- 
able to  provide  the  requested  renice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .viien  I  sunp<'rtcd  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  tins  body  last  vear  'H.R. 
3990  >  reorganizing  the  Amtrak  rriU  sys- 
tem, it  w.-us  my  e.<pectation  that  by  re- 
du'ing  the  size  of  the  pas.senper  rail  net- 
work we  would  be  liberating  lunds  and 
equipment  for  use  on  those  portions  of 
the  .system  where  demand  was  high.  Un- 
less this  ha.s  not  proven  to  be  the  case, 
and  unless  Amtrak  continues  to  be 
plagued  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  resources 


to  meet  cu-.tomer  demand,  then  it  is  my 
hope  that  tlie  corpor.ition  .vill  initiate 
steps  to  meet  the  needs  of  King  City 
residents.  I  have  cor.sequcntly  sent  tho 
followin;,'  letter  to  Amtrak  director  Alan 
Boyd  asking  that  he  reconsider  Mon- 
terey County's  request: 

V.'ASHtNCTON.    D.C.. 

Decemb<!r  3  1980. 
.^L.•N  S    Bovn, 

Uiiirior.  Nat'onal   Roilroad  Fasseujr-  i  or- 
rorat-nn.  W't^  i  i"f;:r)n.  DC. 

DrAR  Mr  Bovd:  I  wculd  hke  t-i  express  my 
firoiiK  .suppor'.  !or  tlie  request  EUbniitt'.'d  by 
liie  Cou'ity  of  MoiiLtrey  that  .Amtrak's  Coast 
S'a'Ughl  maV:e  one  r.or'hbound  stci;i  and  one 
•oiuliboiird  stop  at  K'n;;  City.  California  and 
would  ask  that  you  rev.ev/  your  a^'enry-s  Ini- 
tial decM-'oii  on  this  matter. 

rhjpre  are  a  niiii'ber  of  factors  which  have 
bi'f!;  r.ilJ-cd  by  ilie  C'oiiitv  which,  were  the\ 
til  :>>  closely  e-;am.i'.tU  by  Amtrak.  I  bciicvo 
v,'  I-.' J  ioad  you  to  cinsidei  n-iorc  ta.-eful'y  the 
advantaiii*^  of  udctiiig  an  r.ddltiona:  st"p  at 
K:.iB  Cltv  on  ihe  norih  ar.d  soiUh  roiues  ol 
•.his  train. 

Knig  t  .-wV  15  approxlr»iately  equidistant 
from  I  he  two  nearest  locauons  at  which  the 
Coast  Starlight  dors  board  paisengers  the 
Cities  of  Salli.as  jud  San  Luis  Obi.-^po.  The 
dl'i'ance  tjctwtin  Iht.se  two  is  j;onie  13.5  miles. 
and  the  iniervenmc  region  lncli;des  a  lai-ge 
number  oi  cl; !e.  and  towns  m  thi»  S.ilinas 
Vallry.  many  of  which  arc  cxperienclea  rapid 
popi.Ii'ion  gain.s  King  City  itse!'  ha.^  .n- 
rre.isea  it  popiilal;un  by  almo^:  f>nc-h.ilf 
(iver  '.'.\e  l.is'  decade  Over  ,Si)<)  restdentr  i.f 
thr  City  slgnea  a  pplitlem  in  li.vor  of  the 
County's  re(;ues  .  indicating  'he  considerable 
int^re-.-.  whi'ii  cxi.-t.s  in  the  availability  of  rail 
•::iiisp<,rta;i(in  fur  the  area.  At  p.-e-enl.  ihete 
peo.plc  iiave  very  limited  altern.itlves  to  pri- 
va'e  aiiiomobile  transportation  for  iravelin;; 
vuihin  California  or  to  o-jt-ol-i.ta'e  d«?.s'.ina- 
tioi.-..  P.na;Iy.  the  City  has  eujcyeci  pa.'sen^er 
raii  service  in  tl  e  pa-t:  the  presence  of  aepet 
fa-ilitiei.  there  -Aiiuld  li.us  render  unneces- 
sary costly  new  construction  i.c  arcoi-imodate 
ail  .iddluonal  stop  >n  King  Cl*y. 

.^s  oiie  wiiO  strong',  y  supporieci  the  Amtra'K 
reorganisation  Itv-sUti  ii.  -.vhlch  was  enacted 
in  the  'Jti'.h  r'->n^r:-;c.  i'  '\::i  my  iinrtcrstand- 
In;;  th;it  a  careful  rc-'ruct.tnnt'  of  our  Na- 
tions jji'.senger  train  nctwo.li  would  er.ihie 
an  attefMiiilc  'evel  of  capital  anil  equipmcn* 
to  ^p  luadt'  available  on  routes  whic^i  were 
experiencing  tr'-^^mg  consumer  den.and 
Consetiucntly  :t  was  with  tome  .surprise  that 
I  learned  of  the  response  received  from  Ani- 
trak's  Oitice  of  State  and  Local  Services  sug- 
gestirig  i;!  Inabllif  to  accommodate  the  pd- 
di'.icna:  capac1t\  which  would  result  from 
ii.«e  of  'lie  train  bv  King  City  residents  and 
'-hose  of  vhe  surrounding  area. 

I  would  .ipprecia'e  y-'i:r  reviewing;  your  i.i  - 
tial  decl.<^lon  on  this  matter  to  determine  if 
circuni.star.ce.s  would  permit  Amtrak  to  meet 
the  Count-  's  rtf|  lest.  if  j;ot.  do  yc'U  foresee 
the  po-slbliity  of  .iddin^  the  requested  trail. 
'lops  m  the  near  future? 

T'lank  voii  for  vour  attention  to  ti-;ls  mat- 
•.er  I  look  for-*-ard  to  yotu  reply. 
Sincerely. 

I.?:oN  E    Panetia 
u.'mber,)/  Congress.^ 


Tsontia.,.  the  lather  of  Ser.ator  Paitl 
TsoNCAs.  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of 
Esthemios  Tsongas  on  December  3.  and 
missed  tour  recorded  votes.  Had  I  been 
able  to  vote  on  these  measures,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  manner: 
Against  H.R.  776,^;  for  Hou^t-  .Joint  Re.-- 
olution  637:  for  House  Resolution  821: 
and  for  House  Resolution  822.« 


l.er  to  a  posit'on  of  honor  ynd  trust  ui 
their  go\-ernaiU(-  Ei.i/abetj:  H(ilt/.mks 
l-)as  added  great  lu.strr  to  the  House  of 
Rvpresenlatives  auriny  h^r  years  here. 
All  those  V  no  worked  with  lijr  will  be 
.sorry  to  see  hor  go  and  will  rnlss  iier 
greatly  in  the  97ih  Congress  • 


PERSOX.-U.  EXPLANATION 

The  SPE.AKER  i:ro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Nelson)  is  rec- 
of^niiied  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Spe.nker,  due  to  of- 
hcial  bu;  incss.  I  was  not  recorded  on  roll- 
calls  607  and  608  on  September  AO.  1980 
If  I  lia  J  been  prtsent.  I  v.ould  ha\-e  voted 
'  yes"  on  pas.sage  oi  H.R.  819.1.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  .'^ct.  and  'yes  '  on  adop- 
ti."n  of  the  conference  reiiort  oil  House 
Joint  Resolution  610.  fiscr.l  1981  continu- 
ing appropriations.* 


THE  HONORABLE  BOB   WILSON 
PROM  CALIFORNIA 

'Mr.  PERKINS  a.sked  and  wa.s  given 
perini.ssn!!  t  >  e\'erd  hLs  remarks  at  th  .3 
point  in  the  Record. i 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  SjKaker,  3ub  Wil- 
.soti  came  to  t'.ie  Con4ress  when  the  Ko- 
rean war  was  under'.vr.y  inti  r,^  has 
■;erved  his  rori.stituents  and  thi^  Natio: 
'.veil  ever  since  then.  He  has  aiways 
!o  iked  first  at  the  defense  posture  --■f  the 
Nation,  and  he  .has  always  v.orked  to 
insure  Ai.-terict'.n  niilltary  strength. 
Through  these  23  years  that  we  mr.'p  had 
the  privilege  o;  wcrkiij'i  with,  him,  he  has 
demon.strattd  an  ability  to  prest-rit  ins 
views  with  chirity  and  without  rancor. 
While  he  is  leaving  the  House.  1  iione  l.e 
will  continue  to  provide  us  with  his  wis- 
dom and  good  judgment  a?  lie  enioys  a 
well  e->rv.  respite  from  the  htctlc  at-tivi- 
ties  of  the  Hon-   • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtiore   Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man    from    Massatliuse'ts     iMr.    Mav- 
Roufs)  is  re'  oeni/ed  for  fi  minutes. 
•  Mr.   MAVROtJLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  untimel;\  death  of  Esthemios 


THE  HONORABLE  ELIZABETH 
H(3LTZMAN 

Mr.  PERKINS  asked  ar.d  was  given 
permissio:i  to  e.xtend  his  remark.s  at  this 
point  li;  the  Record.^ 
•  Mr.  PERKINS  .Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
colleague  Eli.5abet.i  Hdi-izm^n  c-Iosos  her 
office  at  tne  end  ol  the  96th  Consrt.s.=^^. 
Nev.-  YorK  and  tlie  Nation  will  be  a  great 
tlenl  poorer. 

Ms.  Holtzma:-  has  been  a  spler.did 
Memlxr  of  tills  brjdy.  a  -epre  entative  ol 
integrty.  understanding,  ciedication.  and 
great  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Republic. 

Perhrps  it  ;s  not  entirely  fitting  n 
b.  ing  up  the  si:b.iec"i.  of  her  recent  defea 
ii-i  the  New  'x'tirk  election  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  But  it  seems  to  mc-  that  in  turn- 
ing away  froii^  her.  the  voiers  of  Ne-iv 
York  have  passed  up  an  opportunitv  .'or 
real  ereatness.  She  would  liave  made  an 
i'lf  tanduig  .?e  ituor  and  I  loo'?  for'vard 
to  tiie  da^  when  the  voters  of  New  York 
will    recognize  the   mistake   and   return 


THE  HONO;\-\bL£  :.!t.>UEL  DAVIS. 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

iM;-.  PERKINS  askec  and  was  giver. 
permis.sion  to  extend  his  nmarics  -it  thl-; 
po  nt  in  the  '-".elord.  ■ 
O  Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .ic.n  my 
c.illeaf;ue.s  today  in  pavmc  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  Mendel  Davis,  on  the  c.-ca- 
.-loii  of  his  retirenient  from  the  Hoa.se. 

There  was  a  time,  long  ago.  when  c. 
^^ember  had  to  be  here  dve  or  six  '.erms 
before  any  notice  was  taken  of  him.  Fut 
that  has  changed,  happily,  a'ld  for  the 
'uest. 

One  01  the  reasons  for  fnat  change  was 
the  appeaiaiHe  ol  bright  young  legisla- 
tors like  Mendel  D.wi.s  of  Souli:  Caro- 
lina MiNDE.'.  had  haruly  .set  foot  on  the 
lloor  before  the  House  knew  it  had  a 
.'.pecinl  person  in  its  midst. 

Du:  ;ng  his  five  t'.rms.  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  the  jiecr  of  any  of  those 
distinguished  Members  that  the  Palmetto 
State  ha.-^^  sent  to  Washington  since 
colonial  days. 

A  .hard  working,  dedicated  Congress- 
man a  nian  cf  keen  understanding  of  the 
times  in  which  w'j  live  .lUd  tht  rstture  of 
ciiange  in  .society.  Me.ntf'.  D.'vis  has 
made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
House.  I  regret  very  mu:h  h:s  c.ecisior 
;)ot  to  stand  for  reelection  but  like  ali 
his  friend.s.  I  wish  hur.  ".ell  ii.  wh.it*  ver 
new  career  h'^  ■  .  Hr-.m'.-,     « 


PAVING  RESPECTS  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE: JA^.ES  COR  MAN.  THE  HON- 
ORABLE H.'^ROLD  T.  JOHNSON. 
THE  HONORABLE  JIM  li^OYD  \ND 
TH.":  HtJNORABIE  LIONET.  VAN 
DEERLIN 

■Mr  PERKINS  isked  tin-^'  wa.--  giver, 
permisslor.  to  extend  hi.-  remarks  at  this 
point  In  '.lie  Rec otto. ) 
•  Mr  riiRKINS.  -Mr.  Speaker  I  think  if 
is  fitt  ng  that  this  time  b';  .set  u-ide  for 
the  Mn.-bers  tx  pay  ilieir  retpect;  to 
those  outstr.nditig  Californ;..ris  *ho  u.-e 
ending  th£ir  .ser:  ice  in  the  Congress  this 
year.  Ja.mes  C'orm'.n.  H.  roid  T.  J.iHNSos. 
Jim  Llo-'d.  an.i  Li  jnkl  'v'an  De^iplin  iiavc 
been  outstttnd.ng  and  dedic-atec.  Aiem- 
bers  who  have  brougJit  iionoj  anc.  re.spect 
to  tnis  Ch.miber. 

It  has  been  a  great  priy.iege  to  work 
with  and  .-erve  with  theni  and  to  ob- 
serve their  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
ou"-  people.  AL-lfr  men  have  neve.-  graced 
this  Caamoei.  We  could  v.  ell  consume  u 
wnolt  di'v  in  extollin-t  the  v;rt  :e  o:  :iny 
one  of  them,  but  in  this  little  tin-ie  Z 
simply  want  to  sav  that  they  carry  with 
tnem  into  retirement  the  pood  wishes 
and  the  warm  regard  of  all  of  those 
w ith  v.hom  they  have  se'-vt^  sj  .ovallv.» 
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Deremher  ./,  1980 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


Mr  RODINO  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  toda>  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAI.  OR.JEHa  GRANTED 

By  unapimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
addrt  ss  the  Houst-.  lullowint,  tlie  le.ii-,lii- 
Uvr  proEriiin  and  any  .>■; '.'cial  ordf-r.s 
lieretolore  cntereti.  was  granted  to: 

•  Tije  fo'lo\»ing  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  Snow  El  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous niateriai:  > 

Mr.  rn'NCAN  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  f.'oRcoRAN.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  GoLDv\  ATEF.  for  .">  mnnites.  today. 
Mr.  Porter,  for  .^  minute.*  loJay 
Mr  Ta;  Kt.  for  h  minutes,  todav. 
Mr.  OiYtr..  lor  h  mnnitcs.  today. 
Mrs.  HtiKLEh.  lor  10  miiiutcs.  today. 
Mr.  i'oRTEK.  lor  5  nunulcs.  Ueceinber 
4. 

'The  foHo'AinK  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest .->f  Mr  Panettai  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remark.--  and  include  extrane- 
ous /natenal   • 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  mmuies.  today. 
Ms.  Hult;.man.  for  3  minutes,  today. 
M.^  I'KKRARo.  lor  5  minutes,  today. 
M.S.  O.vKAR.  lor  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DRiNAt.'.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Sr  Germain  for  o  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pa':cei  l  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr  Panftta.  for  5  minute,,  today. 
Mr  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Price,  for  60  minutes.  December 
4. 

Mr  Murtha.  for  60  minutes.  December 
5. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes.  December  5. 

•  The  follovins  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hi'BBARD)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remurks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ' 

Mr    Mavrohles.  for  5  minutes    today 

Mr  DoDD   fii    ^  t.uniifrs.  toda> . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  e.\tend  remarks  vas  granted 
to. 

Mr  .Michel,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  tlie  resolution  just  passed. 
House  Resolution  637. 

Ms.  Hoi.T/.MAN.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithsianoini,'  the  fact 
iliat  it  exiec(l.->  five  i»ai;cs  of  tlio  Cun- 
f;REs.siONAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
ilie  Public  I'rmier  to  cost  S2.6.'i2.75. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  rc- 
'lurst  01  M'-s.  Snowei  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr  Dt'NCAN  of  Tennes-see. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  FiNniEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Grassley. 

Mr.  Pai-l. 

Mr.  G'LMAN. 

Mr  C\nTER 

Mr  Gcyer. 

Mr    SEBELlUi. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances 
M'.  Green. 


Mr  Lent. 

Mr.  Bafalis 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Fisn. 

Mr.  M^RRIOTT. 

'The  folio Aing  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Panetta'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  Yatrun. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  E  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  20  instances. 

Mrs   Byron. 

Ml    Stokes. 

Mr   Fazio. 

Mr  Parnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Connelly. 

Mr  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Bincham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Eor.AR. 

Ms.  Oakar  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Wai.cren  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bf.cdhead. 

Mr  NoWAK. 

Mr.  Heftel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  O  Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiTTO. 

Ml    Hawkins. 

Mr.  SCISEl'ER. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  three  ii'stnnces. 
Mr  HrBBAKD  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Stark. 


Deccmhcr  ./.  19S0 
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THE  SYNPUELS  BILL~  WHAT 
HATH  CONGRESS  WROUGHT? 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

HVdriCida.v,  Decembers.  1980 
•  Mr  P'UQUA.  Mr  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleague's 
remark.s  titled  The  Synfuels  Bill- 
What  Hath  Congress  Wrought?' 
which  were  made  on  October  21.  1980, 
by  Congressman  John  Wvdler  at  the 
N'ERO  Symposium 

Jack  Wydi.er  is  a  thoughtful  and 
.hard  working  legislator  who  is  highly 
dedicated  to  improving  energy  produc- 
tion in  our  country  b>'  using  our  own 
resources  and  technology.  As  a  con- 
feree on  the  Energy  Security  Act.  he 
spent  untold  hours  .seeking  to  improve 
the  bill  I  feel,  because  of  his  dedica- 
tion rnd  contribution,  it  is  a  mucii 
better  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  Wydi.er's  remarks  follow 
Thf  .'SYN^■^^:^^  Hti.i     What  Hath  Congress 
Wrocght'' 

Good  rtuiriiiiiK  ladit-.^  and  ^;cnt  Irnicri  I  ap 
preciate  ttie  invitation  to  speak  ru)!  only  be- 
cause I  bflicM  II  riii>;hl  prove  interest ing  for 
you  to  iiP-ie  more  coiiKri'ssional  baritKroiind 
on  the  S.vnlhetir  Fuels  Corporation,  but 
also  b<'cause  it  .series  as  a  stimulus  for  me  to 
identify  i.s.sues  and  concerns  as  to  ho*  tiie 
Corporation  will  operate 

The  conference  on  S  932  wa.'-  a  <omple\ 
and  torturous  exerci.se  not  simply  because 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  nature 
of  the  Corporation  itielf.  but  also  becau.se 
the  Senate  had  tacked  on  a  number  of  addi 
Uonal  titles  which  had  very  little  to  do  witti 
Caergy  suppl.v  One  of  Itiese  extra  titles  on 
Vtad  energy  was  spin  out  and  iiandled  a.*^ 
Mpmte  legislation  Some  of  the  others  in 
eluding  the  notorious  Energy  Target,';'" 
title,  were  adopted  in  forras  considerably 
different  from  the  Senate  wrsion.  One  day 
I  hope  tiiat  ur  Mili  b<  able  to  look  back  on 
this  conference  eflort  as  productue  in  terms 
of  barrels  of  synthetic  fuels  production  per 
hour  of  conference  deliberation  Sucii  a 
figure  expressed  in  barrels  of  oil  saved  was 
extremely  small  for  the  infamous  confer 
ence  on  the  National  Ener>;>  Act  As  you 
recall,  the  premises  of  that  bill  were 

1.  We  ha\e  no  more  gas.  so  let's  continue 
to  regulate  it 

2.  We  have  very  little  oil,  but  more  oil 
than  gat 

3.  Raising  energy  prices  to  real  values 
won't  result  in  any  con-servation 

Let  s  hope  that  the  synfuels  bill  was  ba.sed 
on  a  more  solid  .set  of  premi.ses  than  the  Na 
tional  Energy  Act 

I  tiiink  It  IS  best  to  benm  by  Kuing  you  a 
perspective  on  what  the  House  conferees 
wanted  in  .setting  up  the  US  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  As  many  of  you  know, 
4Dce  the  Hou.se  bill  iiad  originated  in  the 
Banking  Committee  ttiru  amendments  to 
the  Defen.se  Production  Act  iDPA),  there 
wa.s  great  concern  for  retaiiung  these  DPA 
aiitlioritie.s  to  stimulate  synthetic  fuels  com- 
merciali/jition  The  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  preoccupied  about  the  Cor- 
poration being  the  sole  instrument  for  fund 


ing  large  synthetic  fuels  commercialization 
projects  The  compromise  reached  in  the 
final  version  of  S  932  displeased  me  and 
many  House  conferees  and  Members  t>e 
cau.sc  It  confined  the  Defense  Production 
Act  authorizations  to  the  period  prior  to  the 
fully  operational  "  phase  of  the  Synfuels 
Corpxjration  Since  then,  however,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  acted  with 
sufficient  urgency  that  it  appears  a  signifi 
cant  amount  of  funding  will  be  committed 
under  both  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Act 
and  the  DPA  authorities  through  the  De 
partment  of  Energy,  All  in  all,  up  to  $5  bil 
iion  in  appropriations  could  be  committed 
to  synfuels  projects  by  the  end  of  this  calen 
dar  year 

In  the  area  of  control  of  the  Corporation 
and  reporting  requirements  to  the  Congress, 
there  were  also  Significant  differences  be 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  The  SFC  as  it 
turned  out,  is  "neither  fish  nor  fowl"  and  al 
though  many  control  and  reporting  require 
ments  were  written  in  at  the  strong  insist 
enct-  of  !he  House  conferees,  the  SFC  does 
not  come  under  the  full  aegis  of  the  Gov 
ernment  Corporation  Act.  I  feel,  however, 
that  we  came  a  long  way  on  this  issue  from 
the  situation  we  were  presented  with  in  con- 
ference where  the  Senate  simply  wanted  to 
give  five  unidentified  men  over  $20  billion  to 
go  off  and  do  God  knows  what  and,  then 
come  back  five  years  later  and  tell  us  how 
they  spent  the  money  The  question  of  a 
long  range  Synfuels  Corporation  strategy 
was  resolved  m  a  more  satisfactory  compro 
mi.se.  and  iiopefully,  the  various  auttioriza 
tion  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  a.s 
well  as  bolh  bodies  will  have  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  review  such  a  strategy  and  the 
related  funding  requirements  for  pha.se  two 
of  the  Corporation  s  activities. 

I  might  .say  a  word  here  at>out  some  of  the 
specific  concerns  of  the  Science  and  Tech 
nology  Committee  on  which  I  have  served 
as  the  ranking  minority  memt>er  for  the 
past  four  years.  Both  myself  and  Chairman 
Fuqua  approached  this  conference  from  the 
perspective  of  authorization  of  and  over- 
sight responsibility  for  the  technology  dem- 
onstration project.s  in  fossil  energy  carried 
out  by  DOE  I;  was  also  our  committee 
winch  authorized  alternate  fuels  loan  guar 
antees  in  P,L.  95  238.  Thus,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  undertaking  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  large  plant  in 
corporal ing  new  technology  with  the  re 
quiremenUs  of  environmental  acceptability 
and  the  need  to  control  costs  while  main 
taming  project  .schedule. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  COAL- 
CON  fia.sco  and  the  cost  overruns  on  DOE's 
large  pilot  plants.  Thus,  we  were  very  con 
cerned  about  the  capability  of  the  Corpora 
tion  to  make  investment  decisions  with 
regard  to  projects  which  would  demonstrate 
technology  at  commercial  scale  with  some 
degree  of  economic  risk.  We  were  even  more 
concerned  about  the  Senates  joint  venture 
financial  mechanism  for  synfuels  projects 
since  these  activities  by  definition  involved 
modular-size  demonstrations  with  some 
technical  risk  Such  projects  are.  in  fact  a 
step  closer  to  the  first -of-a-kind  technology 
demonstrations  which  we  have  authorized 
for  the  past  five  years  in  the  fossil  energy 
programs  of  DOE  I  must  say  that  our  con 
cerns  about  the  SFX?  which  is  to  function 
chiefly  as  a  bank,  having  the  capability  to 
make  decisions  from  day  to  day  that  involve 
technological  trade-offs,  has  left  us  with  se 


nous  misgivings.  Our  attempts  to  clarify 
statutory  and  report  language  so  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  would  be  written  ex 
plicitly  into  the  joint  venture  projects  and 
also  assigned  a  strong  role  as  the  Federal 
technical  arm  of  the  Corporation  were  not 
very  successful 

Further,  we  felt  that  the  Corporation 
would  have  difficulty  making  judgments 
on  refined  proposals  versus  early  conceptual 
designs  given  the  variety  of  criteria  to  be 
used  in  making  project  selections  As  a 
result,  we  did  provide  for  a  cost-sharing 
design  mechanism  so  that  rough  propo.sals 
could  be  carried  on  to  the  preliminary 
design  stage  and  thus,  be  ultimately  on  a 
t>eller  comparative  basis  with  competing 
project  proposals.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  DOE  feasibility  studies  and  coofjerativf 
agreement  solicitations  provide  precisely 
this  opportunity 

Our  concern  here,  of  course,  was  the  over- 
zealous  proposal  which  has  a  sufficiently  in- 
novative flavor  to  deserve  a  s<»cond  look 
Such  proposals  should  b>  encouraged  and 
the  House  conferees  were  intent  on  allowing 
general  solicitations  by  the  SFC  so  as  to 
accomplish  ihLS  However,  the  SFC  cannot 
be  in  the  position  of  funding  a  batch  of 
risky  attivities  heavily  spiced  with  optimism 
for  synfuels  production.  1  can  l  imagine  a 
more  crippling  blow  to  the  infant  synfuels 
industry  than  several  early  project  failures 
under  the  SFC  commercialization  activity 
or,  even  in  DOE  technology  demonstration 
programs,  although  the  latter  are  inherent 
ly  riskier  projects 

I  think  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  just 
what  the  SFC  organization  looks  like  before 
we  can  make  a  decision  on  whether  the 
chances  are  good  that  this  investment 
house  will  indeed  be  able  to  exercise  a  sig 
nif leant  degree  of  technical  judgment  The 
fact  that  DOE  is  involved  in  screening  and 
negotiation  of  this  first  $5  billion  of  solicita 
lions  under  S.  932,  is  somewhat  reassuring 
but  we  are  still  left  with  the  major  question 
of  what  happens  when  the  Corporation  be 
comes  the  agent  for  this  activity  and,  more 
over,  becomes  the  middleman'  for  DOD 
purchases. 

We  are  going  to  hear  this  morning  from 
Dr,  Ruth  Davis  who  is  going  to  tell  us  about 
the  DOE  interface  with  the  Synfuels  Corpo 
ration  and  that  should  give  us  a  better  idea 
just  how  the  administration  is  interpreting 
the  statutory  and  report  language  of  S  932 
I  might  note  that,  given  my  admiration  for 
Dr  Davis  and  her  impressive  track  record 
with  DOD  and  DOE,  I  am  still  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Department  has  gotten  its 
act  together  internally  For  instance,  I 
don  t  see  any  firm  evidence  that  her  re- 
source applications  fjeople.  who  have  issued 
the  solicitations,  are  working  with  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  Fumich  s  fossil  energy 
group  and  the  OMB  to  see  that  the  Depart 
ment  presents  a  capable  and  coherent  inter 
face  with  the  SPC  Neither  did  1  see  an 
identifiable  task  team  out  of  the  While 
House  drawing  organizational  boxes  for 
SFC,  I  might  add  I  know  of  no  consultation 
with  the  Hill  on  those  boxes  or  how  they 
might  be  arranged, 

1  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn  t  indi 
cate  my  displeasure  with  the  provisions  of 
title  !I  of  S,  932,  particularly  with  resi>ect  to 
the  massive  incentives  for  biomass  energy 
The  biomass  incentives  came  from  certain 
grain  States  advocates  in  the  other  body 
and  received  great  support   from  the  Agri 


•    I  his  "bullei  "  svmtx>l   ideniifies  statements  or  insertions  which  ju-e  not  spoken  h>    the   Member  on  the  flixjr 
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cultural  Committee  and  soft"  technology 
advocates  in  the  House.  If  I  could  believe 
thai  this  commitment  of  nearly  $1  billion  In 
appropriations  would  constitute  the  entire 
Federal  subsidy  for  gasohol  programs,  I 
would  feel  a  little  more  comfortable.  Unfor- 
tunately, Kiven  the  politics  of  the  situation. 
I  donl  think  we  can  safely  conclude  that 
and.  as  a  result,  we  have  huge  DOE  and  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  programs  bemg  put 
in  place  without  any  careful  recognition  of 
their  relation  to  other  incentives,  such  as 
the  gasohol  tax  credit  of  forty  cents  a 
gallon  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of 
energy  to  be  saved  by  having  people  simply 
building  various  stills  all  over  the  country 
does  not  justify  this  kind  of  expenditure 
We  hear  a  lot  atxjut  gasohol  use  in  Brazil 
and  yet  il  represents  less  than  2  percent  of 
their  energy  use  and  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  4  percent  in  this  century.  When  you 
consider  this  massive  Federal  commitment 
in  the  light  of  other  incentives,  including 
tax  credits  and  remind  yourself  that  the 
technical  data  on  the  use  of  methanol  and 
ethanol  is  incomplete.  I  think  you  can  see 
this  situation  for  what  it  is  It  is  simply  a 
case  where  politics  has  outrun  not  only 
technology  de\elopment.  but  even  ultimate 
energy  promise 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks at)out  .some  of  the  .so-called  "out 
lilies'  of  the  synthetic  fuels  bill.  Curiously 
enough,  in  some  cases  I  think  the  House 
managed  to  salvage  .sensible  legislation  out 
of  a  hodge-podge  of  Senate  provisions.  Our 
committee  was  instrumental  in  drafting  title 
VII.  which  calls  for  a  comprehensive  R  <fc 
D  program  on  acid  rain  rather  than  a  pre 
mature  and  reckless  regulatory  standards 
program.  We  in  the  northeast  are  already 
keenly  aware  of  the  acid  rain  problem  and  I 
believe  our  committee  has  crafted  legisla- 
tion for  workable  and  meaningful  inter- 
agency cooperation  on  acid  rain  formation 
and  effects.  1  am  concerned,  however,  that 
the  executive  is  very  reluctant  to  move  out 
to  implement  the  intent  of  S.  932  and  we 
must  provide  encouragement.  The  adminis- 
tration was  not  happy  with  our  assignment 
of  a  lead  management  role  to  NOAA  or  our 
delegation  of  a  lead  research  role  to  the  na- 
tional labs. 

The  -stragetic  petroleum  reserve  deserves 
.some  comment.  I  spoke  at  some  length  to 
the  Saudis  on  this  question  in  January  and 
feel  that  the  legislation  could  have  been 
written  somewhat  differently.  Nevertheless. 
I  do  endor.s«'  the  goal  of  reaching  a  fill  rate 
of  at  least  .several  hundred  thoiusands  bar 
rels  a  day  within  a  year  from  now  In  fact.  I 
am  puzzled  that  the  President  is  not  moving 
out  on  this  as  quickly  as  we  had  hoped,  by 
oil  purchases.  It  .seems  to  me  that  providing 
oil  from  the  naval  reserve  as  well  as  direct- 
ing significanl  purchases  from  Africa.  Ven- 
ezuela and  Mexico,  should  meet  our  needs 
without  raising  the  strategic  reserve  issue 
directly  with  the  Saudis 

I  ani  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  re- 
maining talks  this  morning  although  my 
major  regret  is  thai  we  cannot  discuss  a  bill 
related  to  the  Synfuels  Act.  that  is  the 
Knergv  Mobilization  Board  legislation.  This 
was  truly  to  be  (he  companion  piece  to  the 
Energy  Security  Act  and  despite  what  its 
cntics  said  on  both  sides,  offered  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  Its  consolidation  of  the  judicial 
review  process.  If  the  next  President  is  seri- 
ous about  building  synthetic  fuel  plants,  he 
must  direct  hi.s  agencies  to  cooperate  in  a 
way  which  expedites  the  granting  of  per- 
mit.'; and  licenses  .so  that  these  •priority 
energy  projects'  can  go  ahead 

An  example  of  an  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  must  actively  and  positively  in- 
tervene to  accelerate  synthetic  fuels  devel- 
opment IS  that  of  Federal  leasing  of  lands. 
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It  is  clear  that  oil  shale  development  in  the 
West  cannot  go  ahead  at  the  pace  required 
to  meet  the  synfuels  goals  without  an  accel 
erated  F>deral  leasing  policy,  with  the  posi 
live  goal  in  mind  t>eing  the  expeditious  de 
ployment  of  oil  shale  facilities  targeted  at 
meeting  400.000  barrels  per  day  contribu 
tion  by   1992.  with  at  least   250,000  coming 
from    five    commercial-size    plants    in    the 
West.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  nomina 
tion  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Andrus  to  the 
SFC   Board   rai.ses  a   major  question  about 
how  Federal  land  leasing  may  be  handled. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  perceived 
Mr.   Andrus  to  be  an   integral   part   of   the 
Federal  leasing  problem   I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  prove  any  less  of  a  problem 
in  this  question  of  oil  shale  development  as 
it  comes  before  the  Board. 

If  Mr.  Speth  is  still  a  White  House  advisor 
and  "part  of  the  energy  supply  problem  " 
and,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
operates  as  they  have  in  the  past  in  setting 
guidelines  and  standards.  1  am  not  very 
hopeful  that  President  Carter  can  ever 
effect  the  goals  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
It  is  naive  to  assume  that  many  plants  could 
bo  built  in  the  face  of  such  serious  anti-in- 
dustry and  anti-growth  opposition  at  the 
highest  policy  levels. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  also  that  one  of 
the  primary  motives  in  setting  up  the  SFC 
is  to  create  an  infrastructure  for  what  is 
loosely  called  "the  synthetic  fuels  Indus 
try".  I  expect  that  Walter  Flowers  will  tell 
us  a  bit  more  about  what  the  industry  ex 
pect-s  from  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the 
Corporation,  however.  I  do  think  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  an  industry  we  expect 
to  have  to  support  the  goals  of  S.  932  is 
worth  pursuing  as  well  as  its  major  require- 
ments. To  meet  two  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1992  will  require  the  construction  of 
about  forty  commercial  size  plants  costing 
in  the  range  of  $120  to  $160  billion  In 
today's  dollars.  To  construct  and  operate 
the  plants  will  require: 

Thousands  of  additional  coal  miners; 

Tens  of  thousands  of  construction  work- 
ers: 

Thousands  of  engineers  to  design,  build 
and  operate  the  plants.  It  should  be  noted 
the  competition  for  chemcial  process  engi- 
neers, already  intense,  will  become  fierce 
since  the  p«'troleum  industry  has  already 
embarked  on  a  $20  billion  plus  program  to 
upgrade  and  provide  additional  refinery  ca 
pacity  over  the  next  .several  years;  and  se\ 
eral  thousands  of  uniquely  skilled  project 
managers  will  be  required.  This  is  no  small 
challenge  for  the  construction-engineering 
industry  already  carrying  a  backlog  of 
roughly  $40  billion  worth  of  plant  orders, 
with  many  companies  already  competing  fu- 
riously for  technical  .staff  and  supporting 
engineers. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  transportation  re- 
quirements to  haul  coal  by  train,  particular- 
ly for  synthetic  plants  in  the  East,  and  addi- 
tional transportation  requirements  not  yet 
identified  until  the  sites  of  these  plants  are 
chosen. 

Finally,  there  will  be  an  unparalleled  need 
for  construction  materials  and  critical  com- 
ponents which,  even  given  the  transfer  of 
aerospace  and  nuclear  industry  manufactur- 
ers to  coal  conversion  proJ€>cts,  will  undoubt- 
edly result  m  many  delays  and  shortages  of 
vessels,  valves,  and  other  hardware. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  an  overall  White 
House  strategy  to  see  that  this  industry  can 
be  put  in  place.  Such  a  strategy  must  in- 
volve commitment  to  a  new  regulatory  cli- 
mate and  day  to-day  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  im- 
plementation in  every  one  of  the  sectors  I've 
listed.  Meeting  this  challenge  must  tie  con 
sidered  a   national   security  goal   including 
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mining  and  water  requiremmUs  thru  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure  planning 

Governor  fteagan  has  been  stressing  the 
need  for  an  energy  supply  thrust  to  solve 
our  problems  in  the  future.  That  kind  of 
commitment  is  needed  if  a  synfuels  program 
is  to  succeed.  Any  one  of  a  number  of  obsta 
cles  to  production  will  destroy  thf  program 
To  date.  President  Carter  has  not  shown 
the  desire  nor  the  determin'ition  to  reach 
the  1987-92  production  goals.  That  will  re- 
quire a  radical  shift  from  his  past  ambiva- 
lency  on  the  energy  supply 

The  President,  whoever  he  may  be.  will 
have  the  authority  to  form  the  Corporation 
and  to  name  and  control  the  board  mem- 
bers. In  my  judgment,  their  selection 
should  be  controlled  by  asking  whether 
they  are  people  that  are  intent  on  increas- 
ing energy  supply  for  our  Nation  The  diffi- 
cult compromises  and  decisions,  however, 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  President,  who 
will  be  the  pacing  item  in  the  program  and 
the  decisive  factor  in  determining  its  success 
or  failure.* 


PERSONAL  hiXl'L.AN.M  ION 

HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

1  If    II  l.lNoIs 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesriav.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  to 
be  in  my  district  thus  tnorning  early 
and  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
return  fUght  I  mi.s.sed  the  vote  on  the 
reconciliation  i.ssue.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  supported  that  re.so 
lution  which  I  have  been  supporting 
from  it-s  infr^ncy  in  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee.• 
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NOHI-'I    f>HI/.l-:  IN   MKIjICINE 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

•  if    !h  SSs-i  ;  ',  AN  i  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  WALGRKN  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  November  19.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Don  Fuqua 
of  Florida,  held  a  very  significant  and 
informative  hearing  on  "Outlooks 
From  Nobel  Laureates"  I  compliment 
the  chairman  for  arranging  this  hear- 
ing and  for  this  opportunity  to  hear 
from  the  U.S.  Nobel  Prize  winners  in 
the  sciences  and  medicine. 

As  a  member  also  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  I  was  particulary  in 
terested  in  the  testimony  from  Dr. 
Baruj  Benacerraf  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, who  is  chairman  of  the  department 
of  pathology  and  president  of  the 
Sidney  F'arber  Cancer  Institute.  Dr. 
Benacerraf  argued  strongly  for  the 
need  for  excellence  and  the  need  to 
try  our  very  best  in  our  competitive 
world.  Certainly,  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ning research  in  .sciences  and  medicine 
exemplify  the  highest  of  excellence, 

THE  NOBEL  PRIZES  IN  MEDICINE 

Among    the    eight    U.S.    winners   of 
Nobel   Prizes   for    1980.   two  were   for 
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medicine.  One  to  Dr.  Baruj  Benacer- 
raf. and  the  other  was  to  Dr  Georee 
Sneli  of  the  Jackson  Laboratory  of 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  Dr  Snell  was  un- 
furl uiiaitU  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing  Thi.s  Nobel  Prize  in  medi- 
cine in  1980  was  ai.so  shared  by  Dr. 
Jean  Dau.sset  of  France. 

Their  collective  prize  was  for  uork  in 
making  ti.ssue  typing  po.ssible  and  for 
.shedding  new  light  on  the  body'.s 
immune  system  In  the  work  of  these 
three  Nobel  Prize  winners,  attention 
was  given  to  the  antigens  that  are  at- 
tached to  cells  in  all  people  or  animals 
These  subcellular  molecules  act  as  sig 
natures  that  are  peculiar  to  that  par 
ticular  livint;  creature  The  bod.\'  looks 
at  these  signatures  to  dctermiiK 
whether  they  are  acceptable  and 
health'y  to  that  life.  If  not.  the  body 
creates  sulj.staiues  called  antibodies 
to  rid  the  body  of  the  forci^'ii  intru- 
sions. 

Many  applications  to  human  and 
animal  health  result  from  this  subcel- 
lular interplay.  A  particulary  impor- 
tant one  concerns  transplants  of 
organs,  which  have  now  become  some- 
what common  for  kidneys  and  even, 
although  to  a  le.sser  extern,  for  hearts. 
The  transplant(>d  organ  would  be  re- 
jected by  a  body  because  of  the  anti- 
gen signature,  unless  specially  seh^cted 
organs  are  chosen  and  measures  are 
taken  about  the'  compatibility  of  their 
antigens  uith  the  ho.st  body 

AnolhtT  important  application  i>i 
irnmunolog.s  is  in  understanding  the 
ability  of  the  body  to  identify  and  to 
fight  bacteria  and  viruses  that  enter 
the  body.  In  audition,  these  results 
from  immunology  provide  the  basis 
for  identifications  from  specimens  of 
blood  and  other  bod.\'  parts.  This  is 
used  for  posit  i\e  determines  of  disput 
ed  paternity  and  even  for  forensic 
medicine,  anthropology  studies,  and 
evolutionary  studies 

DEVtLOfMKNTAL  HISTORY 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Benacerraf  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  long  periods 
of  research  are  required  to  produce 
significant  results.  For  example.  Dr. 
Snel!  started  his  award-sharing  work 
at  Bar  Harbor  in  the  mid  1940's  by 
breeding  colonies  of  mice  with  nearly 
identical  characteristics  for  research 
purposes.  As  a  sidelight,  this  quickly 
had  a  setback  when  the  Jackson  Labo 
ratory  was  burned  out  in  1947.  but  Dr. 
Snell  persisted  and  rebuilt. 

Dr  Benacerraf  .said  that  he  started 
investigating  the  genetic  control  of 
immune  responses  accidentally  "  in 
the  early  1960's  when  he  found  that 
some  animals  in  his  laboratories  re- 
sponded by  making  antibodies  to  anti 
gens  and  others  did  not.  This  led  to 
V('r\  intensive  investigations.  He  has 
no\\  published  some  500  .scientific 
papers.  Results  that  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  are  extremely  complicated.  As 
Dr.  Benacerraf  admits;  A  very  com- 
plex system  is  needed  for  controlling 
immune  respon.ses;  the  only  parallel  is 
the   interactions   in    the   ner\ous   sys- 
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terns."  Nevertheless,  he  says:    'We  are 
finally    beginning    to    understand    the 
workings  of  the  immune  system  and 
the    intricate    mechanisms    for   distin 
guishing  self  from  non.self.  ' 

CONGRESSIONAI    ROLf 

I  belie\'e  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  custom  now  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  hearing  and  lauding  the 
Nobel  Prize  winners  is  of  importance 
to  the  Congress. 

Much  of  the  expensive  and  long 
term  support  that  is  required  for  pro- 
ducing such  outstanding  research 
must,  of  necessity,  be  funded  from  thf 
Congress.  This  requires  diligence  and 
continuity.  However,  as  we  have  heard 
from  this  hearing,  the  results  are 
often  of  \ery  immediate  application  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  Nobel  Prize 
award.s.  are  world  recognized. # 


THE  OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION 
ACT  OF  1980 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am, 
ple;i.sed  to  see  that  in  one  of  its  final 
acts,  the  96lh  Congress  has  taken  a 
signilicant  step  toward  budgetary  dis- 
cipline by  passing  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1980.  This  legislation 
will  trim  the  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1981  by  almost  $9  billion  from 
what  it  would  have  been  otherwise, 
and  the  money  saved  or  revenue  raised 
in  future  years  will  be  even  greater.  It 
represents  a  followthrough  in  a  com- 
mitment which  the  Congress  made 
earlier  this  year  when  it  voted  to 
embark  on  the  reconciliation  proce- 
dure ;is  part  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981. 

At  that  time  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
reconciliation  procedure,  even  though 
I  strongly  opposed  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations associated  with  it— the  re- 
duction in  the  cost-of-living  increases 
for  Federal  retirees  from  twice  a  year 
lo  once  a  year.  Over  the  next  6 
months  I  was  actively  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  the  reconciliation  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
highlight  some  portions  of  that  bill 
which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  U.S.  REAL  ESTATE 

Ljite  in  1979  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  lax  the  gains  which  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  corpora 
tions  realize  on  the  sale  of  U.S.  real 
estate.  Up  until  now.  these  individuals 
and  corporations  were  able  to  avoid 
paying  capital  gains  taxes  through  a 
\ariety  of  tax  devices.  As  a  matter  of 
tax  policy,  this  situation  is  inequitable. 
If  a  gain  is  realized  as  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  real  estate  within  the  United 
States,  it  should  be  taxed  regardless  of 
whether  the  seller  is  a  resident  or  not 
a   resident    of   this   country.    Further- 
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more,  as  a  matter  of  revenue  raising, 
this  change  which  I  proposed  involves 
signi''icant  amounts  of  additional  reve- 
nue. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
projects  that  it  will  raise  $42  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  this  will  grow  b.\ 
fiscal  year  1985  to  over  $120  million 
While  this  does  not  mean  the  differ 
ence  between  a  deficit  and  a  balanced 
budget,  it  is  the  type  of  measure 
which,  if  repeated  in  other  areas, 
either  in  terms  of  spending  reductions 
or  revenue  raising,  will  make  it  easier 
to  balance  the  budget  in  the  future.  In 
short,  it  IS  significant  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  Governments  deficit. 

Finally,  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced would  remove  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  nonresident  aliens  and 
foreign  corporations  ha\e  o\er  U.S. 
residents  and  domestic  corporations  in 
bidding  for  land  in  the  United  States 
Since  under  current  law.  a  nonresident 
alien  or  foreign  corporation  can  avoid 
paying  capital  gains  taxes  on  the  sale 
of  real  estate,  they  can  pay  more  for 
the  property  than  could  a  US.  resi- 
dent or  domestic  corporation  and  still 
over  the  long  term  receive  the  same 
rate  of  return  on  their  investment.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shows  that  because  of  these 
tax  incentives,  the  nonresident  alien 
or  foreign  corporation  can  pay  12  to  15 
percent  more  for  land  than  can  a  U.S. 
resident  or  corporation  and  receive  the 
same  rate  of  return.  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  this  situation  because  of  the 
farming  area  of  my  district  in  Lou- 
doun County  and  to  less  extent  in 
Fairfax  County 

When    the    reconciliation    bill    came 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
tee.  the  sub.stance  of  this  capital  gains 
legislation  was  made  part  of  the  com 
mittee's  package  of  revenue  measures 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  set  out 
in  the  reconciliation  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  version  of  the  reconcili 
ation  bill  which  was  reported  out  bv 
the    conference    committee    and    just 
passed  by  the  Congress  includes  this 
change  in  the  tax  law  which  I  advocat- 
ed. It  is  a  good  result  in  terms  of  tax 
and  budget  policy. 

COLA 

Another  .section  of  the  bill  in  which 
I  took  an  active  interest  was  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  civil  service.  The 
original  reconciliation  bill  proposed 
eliminating  one  of  the  two  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COLAi  for  civil 
service,  postal  service,  and  military  re- 
tirees in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  strongly  op- 
posed that  provision  and  worked  to 
obtain  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
that  issue  At  my  urging,  the  Rules 
Committee  agreed  to  permit  such  a 
vote.  This  proved  to  be  a  controversial 
decision  and.  as  a  result,  action  on  the 
reconciliation  bill  was  delayed.  In  the 
end.  the  House  was  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  COLA  issue  and  overwhelming- 
l.\  decided  to  eliminate  the  change. 
The  House  version  of  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  left  the  COLA  alone.  1  was 
gratified     that     the     conferees     went 
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alonn  with  ihr  House  decision  to  pre- 

.ser\»'  thr  twice  ;i  year  COLA 

The  ct)n(erence  versimi  n!  the  hill 
however,  does  contain  a  change  that 
will  affect  the  aniiuitu-,  of  p'ederai 
employees  who  retire  in  the  future  t)'. 
eliminating  tlie  so  railed  lookback  and 
by  proratinK  the  first  COI^X  after  a  re 
Iiree  comes  on  t  he  rolls 

When  the  anriuit\  is  ,  alculated  for  a 
new  retiree,  it  is  bJLsed  on  the  hiKfiesi 
:t  years'  salary  and  tfie  letij^th  of  the 
worker's  seryire  Then  the  most  rerent 
COLA  for  retirees  is  added  to  the  an 
nuitv  A  person  retiring  in  lierember 
^jet.s  his  ,i[iniiit\  plus  III"  COLA  that 
retirees  receiM'd  in  th.e  previous  Sep 
tember  Fhi.'.  is  reiern-d  to  :us  the  look 
back  provision  The  House  \ersion  ol 
tfie  bud^;et  bill  proposed  repealing  thi 
lookback,  effective  on  thi-  day  tfie 
{'resident  signed  the  tjill  Whatever 
the  merits  ol  eliminating  the  look- 
back, the  unceriaintv  atiout  its  effec- 
tive date  made  rational  planning  very 
difficult  for  emplovees  'A  ho  Weri'  eligi- 
ble to  retirt  Delayiiu;  reiireriieni  by  1 
tlay  could  cost  them  the  benrtit  of  the 
la.st  COI»/\  and  permanent  1\  reduce 
their  annuities  h'or  manv  lonK-time 
emplovets  the  choice  appeared  to  be 
eittier  to  retire  immediately  without 
wrapping'  up  their  work  in  an  urderlv 
way  or  to  continue  working;  until  some 
predetermined  date,  takin*.'  the  risk 
thai  the  (  han>.;e  tm^jht  become  eff<'c 
live  before  iheir  retirement.  This  was 
a  most  undi^;nified  and  insensitive  way 
to  treat  peotjie  who  have  served  their 
(iovernmeni  Iniu'  and  well,  not  to 
merit  ion  its  inel  I  icu'iu'V 

At  rtiv  -.u^J^;estloIl  and  'hat  of 
others,  tile  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers workint-:  on  the  final  version  of 
tfie  budKel  hill  included  a  45-day  Krace 
period  for  \l\r  rcpcil  (i!  the  lookback. 

The    repeal     will     nut     llecutllf    effective 

until  4.T  ilavs  .itter  the  rresident  .^i^;n.- 
the  hill  I'his  will  allow  tor  an  orderly 
departure  for  workers  who  wish  to 
retire  m  time  to  lake  .ulvanta^e  of  the 
lookback 

I'HOHATINC  THE  FIRST  COLA 

New  retirees  have  been  given  the 
full  COlJ\  that  is  Riven  to  all  other  re- 
tiree's after  thev  (iime  un  the  rolls 
even  thou^'h  thev  inav  nnl  h.ivi  been 
retired  lor  the  entire  ti  nioiilti,.  cov- 
ered hv  the  adiustmenl  ^'o^  in.^Iance. 
.1  person  retiring;  in  h'etiru.irv  lan  re- 
ceive the  full  aiijustment  thai  i.--  effec 
tive  on  March  1  The  reconciliation 
hill  recjuires  that  the  first  COLA  he 
prorated  A  lu'w  retiree  will  now  k;ei 
onlv  the  percentage  of  the  COLA  th.ii 
IS  equal  to  the  amount  of  time  during 
that  t>  month  period  that  he  h,u--  hem 
retired  People  retired  for  .1  out  ,■;  t  h^ 
t)  months  will  ►tet  one  half  ol  tin 
COluA  for  that  period  This  chan^ie  ,it 
fect.s  everyone  who  hits  retired  since 
the  last  COI»A  on  September  1     \9H0 

RK.SKKVf:   *Nri   NUTlllNAl    i.lAKn   l-\'i 

One  other  provision  in  the  re<'oiuili 
ation    bill    which    has   caused   concern 
amonK   Federal   employees   is   the   pro 
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posal  to  eliminate  dual  pay  lor  H'ederal 
employees  who  are  on  active  duty  for 
traininK  with  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  m  a  military  leave  status  This 
would  have  '^e;  a  bad  precedent  tor 
etnplovers  aho  <ontinuf  to  pav  their 
emplovees  Ahile  thev  are  in  trairuiu' 
camp  and  would  have  hurt  participa- 
tion in  these  vital  rtulitary  programs  I 
ur^'d  the  conterei  s  to  drop  this  provi- 
sion I  lie  tmal  version  of  the  bill  does 
not  make  a  change  in  dual  pay,  so  the 
present  plan  will  continue 

SCMMAK  Y 

The  ()mnihiis  Reconciliation  Act  of 
lltHi)  reduces  the  Federal  deficit  by 
rnivkuu:  a  rcmihi  r  i>f  •  han^es  in  spend 
in>'  .ii;<l  r'  ■.  I  iiiii  ;  ai  ,111^;  legislation  I 
wa.^  plea-Ni-d  to  havt-  a  role  in  shaping' 
some  of  these  provisions.  This  bill  is 
an  important  step  in  the  loiit;  term 
pro(  iss  of  controlling;  the  F'ederal 
budget,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
taking  this  difficult  step  and  urge 
them  to  continue  the  process. • 


Derrmher 
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SALUTE  TO  GFORCil-:  RO(;f:RS 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdursdav.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  JFNKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amazing  story  of  success  was  high 
lighted  this  week  when  my  constitu 
ent.  George  Rogers,  was  named  as  the 
winner  of  the  1980  Heisman  Trophy. 
This  award  ;s  presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  college  football  player  in 
the  Nation  each  year. 

George  Rogers  began  his  phenom 
enal  football  career  at  Duluth  High 
School  in  Duluth.  Ga.  School,  region, 
and  State  records  fell  as  he  progressed 
there.  At  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Rogers  continued  his  jour 
ney  to  stardom. 

He  rushed  for  more  than  ino  vards 
in  21  straight  games.  He  ,  .s.iutn 
Cari'lma's  all  time  total  offensi  ;<  id.  r 
M'  1  finishing  his  college  carei  i  \  I'li 
oni.  !()■  (ii'.f  Mowl  game  yet  to  play. 
Willi  4  '».)H  ,ar  !-  rushing.  This  year,  he 
led  the  Nation  in  rushing  with  L781 
yards 

P'or  liogers.  the  H'  i man  culminates 
an  atlilctic  career  that  h;is  never  been 
less  than  outstanding  since  high 
-school,  and  a  life  that  has  been  any 
thing  but  ordinary  since  birth  This 
vnunj,'  man  k'rahhed  onto  a  football  in 
hi».;h  sclmol  and  let  it  carry  him  to  col- 
lek;e  and  eventuallv  to  'he  kind  of  life 
lie  h.id  IK)  idea  e\i.^led  .-X-  he  readily 
admits.  If  not  tor  football  1  wouid  he 
lost    ■ 

I  join  with  my  colleague  ir.M!  (  e  ..r 
k'la  and  South  Carolina  todav  im'  .n.iv 
'f  salule  'hii  fii.e  viiiin^:  man  t)ii!  al.^o 
til  .■^alute  (lis  'ainilv  fur  iheir  support 
and  dedication,  his  idachint.;  ^taff  at 
Duluth  High  School  .and  itie  Lniversi 
ty  of  South  Carolina,  and  his  nianv 
tans  in  Cieorgia  and  South  Carolina 

I'erhaps     his    greatest     honor    came 
when   h>-   returned   froiti   New    York   to 


the  South  Carolina  campus  this  week 
where  10,000  fans  turned  out  to  ^reet 
him  I  am  confident  that  a  similar 
►;reeting  will  be  awaiting  hini  when  he 
returns  home  to  Dululfi.  Ga 

Mr  Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  join.'; 
in  tins  salute  to  a  iiu)st  deserving 
young  ir.;ui   Thank  vou  • 


KATYN   MASSACRF 
COMMEMOHATFI) 

HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

"I-    NtW    ViiKK 

IN    1HK  IKUSK  OK  HfPKESENTATIVES 

Ucrf 71  Of/til/.  Decembers.  19S0 

•  Mr  NOW.AK  Mr  Speaker,  current 
new  reports  nf  Soviet  troop  move 
merit.,  alon^,'  the  Polish  border  are  dis- 
turbing .At  I  tils  lututurt,  .Americans 
reaffirm  their  interest  in  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal debates  that  have  surged  in  Poland 
and  hope  that  the  current  military 
gestures  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  just 
that— gestures,  rather  than  evidence 
of  any  intention  to  use  force  to  end 
those  deb, ids  to  the  liking'  of  the  Kiis 
sians. 

Force  and  violeni  e  re^rrettably  too 
often  are  a  fact  of  life,  between  peoplt 
and  among  nations  While  civili/ed  na 
lions  often  find  ways  to  rationalize  the 
use  of  violence,  even  in  wartime  there 
are  recognized  limits  The  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  wt  re  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  such  unbridled  brutality.  An- 
other example  marked  its  4(ith  anni 
versary  this  vear  the  rna.ssacre  of 
15.000  Polish  officers  and  intellectuals 
in  the  Katyn  t'orest  m  Poland. 

To  commemorat<"  this  tragic  event, 
the  Polish  .American  Congress.  West- 
ern N'e.v  ^  (irk  Division,  headed  by 
Broni:  !  e;  nunwic/..  sponsored  a  day- 
long [  :  i,  i.i:r;  iasi  month  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Uur  former  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Ihaddeiis  J.  Dulski,  was  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  commemorative 
events 

purrner  Repre.sentativi'  Roe  •.:  )'. 
I  ■■.-k:  o!  Chicago  was  the  ma.!  peiK 
er  His  comments  and  a  ile.scription  of 
the  commemorative  events  are  chron- 
icled in  articles  whn  h  appeared  in  the 
November  1(1,  1980.  editions  of  the 
Biilfalo  l-:vening  News  and  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Fxpre.ss, 

The  articles  follow; 

Warn  Soviets  Now  on  Poland.  Speaker 
Advises 

I  By  John  .Sinclair) 

Chicago  Alderman  Roman  Pucinski,  a 
former  congressman  and  chief  investigator 
for  the  select  congressional  commit ;ee  that 
established  the  guilt  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  Kalyn  Forest  massacre  in  1940,  Sunday 
called  upon  the  free  world  to  warn  the  Sovi 
ets  against  committinK  another  bloodbath 
in  Poland  against  the  Polish  freedom-strik- 
ers. 

We  cannot  allow  what  happened  in  1940 
ti>  happen  again  in  1980.  Mr  Pucinski  told 
.iboiit  400  persons  gathered  in  the  Villa 
Maria  College  auditorium  to  mark  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Katyn  Forest  atrocity 

The  massacre  involved  15,000  PolLsh  of  ft 
cers  and  inlellectual.s  hein^:  held  by  the  Rus 
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sians  after  'he  Soviet  Union  invaded  a  col- 
lapsing Poland  tarly  in  Woria  War  II 
Bodies  oi  some  cf  ihe  Poles  and  other  evi- 
dt-nco  of  mass  executiono  were  discovered  in 
1943  and  the  crime  was  charged  to  the  Sovi 
eU.. 

Worrifd  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
40.000  troops  on  Poland's  borders  and  may 
be  looKing  for  provocation  to  move  in  as  it 
did  in  Hungary  .n  1956  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  Mr.  Pucinski  said  a  pKiint-blank 
warning  lo  the  Russians  l>;  needed. 

The  free  world  must  make  il  clear  to  the 
Russians  that  an  m'.asion  o'  Poland  by 
Soviet  troops  will  constitute  an  act  of  ag 
gression  against  the  entire  free  world  and 
the  Soviet.s  "^lU  have  to  suffer  the  full  con- 
sequences, "  he  said. 

■We  must  issue  the  warning  now,  before 
Russia  lakes  any  overt  action,  rather  tha-i 
prot'^t  after  the  action  is  'aken." 

Mr  Pucinski  said  a  stern  warning  to  the 
Russians  does  .not  necessarily  mean  armed 
conf'ict.  since  econorriic  aiid  other  non  mih- 
Ury  moves  against  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  taken  by  the  free  world  if  the  need  arose. 

But,  he  cautioned,  "only  a  firm  stand  by 
the  free  world  lii  this  time  can  avoid  armed 
conflict  in  the  near  future.  " 

The  program  at  Villa  Maria  was  pari  ol  a 
daylong  comnurroration  arranged  by  the 
Katyn  Mas.sacre  Remembrance  Committee 
of  the  Western  New  York  Division  of  the 
Polish  American  Cont?ress 

A  Memorial  Mas.s  was  celebrated  in  St 
Stani.-ilaus  Church  and  a  special  exhibit 
snowing  photos  and  other  documents  oi  the 
Kat>ii  rorest  inas.s3cre  was  on  display  ail 
afternoon  in  th"  libiarv  i.f  Vhla  Mana.  Spe 
cial  cominemorati'^p  post  office  covers  and 
stamp  'jancellations  also  n-ere  available. 

A  resolution  was  adopiefi  calling  for  th. 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  never  a^imitied  its 
guilt,  to  provide  reparation.";  for  tlie  familie.' 
of  the  victims,  "^h*"  resolution  also  calls  for 
the  mas.sacrp  site  to  b<-  designated  and  con- 
.serra'ed  as  a  ceinetery  "open  to  visicatifn 
and  reverence  by  all  peoples  of  the  world.  " 

Polish  M/ssacre  Remembered  Here 

The  mitrocre  of  !  5.000  Polish  afficerv  a'ld 
intellectuals  by  R'lssia  in  the  Katyn  foiesi 
40  ypai.'-  ago  wa:s  recalled  in  a  solemn  prc- 
aram  of  .speeches  and  ni'isic  at  Villa  Maria 
College,  Cfieektowaga,  Sunday, 

But  the  World  War  II  atrocity  was  also 
called  a  "wariunB"  againsl  p<'>bsible  Sciet 
ac'ion  against  Polush  s'rikers  b>  euest 
speaker  Roman  P'icinsk"  of  Chicago.  Pii- 
oinsk;,  born  in  Buffalo,  is  a  former  congress- 
man who  was  ctiir^f  invesliiator  for  a  select 
con^rrasional  committet  whicn  probed  the 
killings  in  1952 

"Russia  h.-us  40,000  troops  poised  on  Po 
land's  birders,  looking  for  provocation  to 
wage  'another  Katyn'  in  Poland."  he 
charged.  "The  free  world  must  make  it  clear 
that  an  invasion  of  Poland  by  Soviet  troops 
will  coastiiute  an  act  of  aggression  against 
the  entire  free  world.  Total  economic  sanc- 
tions could  bring  Russia  to  its  knees  without 
firing  a  shot.' 

Pucinski.  a  'JO  year  reporter  with  the  Chi 
cago  Sun-Times  and  now  a  Chicagc  City 
Council  member,  called  for  UN  investigation 
of  the  massacre,  as  did  Daniel  J.  Kij.  secre 
tary  of  the  local  Polish  American  Congress, 
sponsor  of  the  program. 

An  exhibit  of  photos  and  other  material.-, 
will  continue  ai  the  college  auditorium  from 
9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  through  Thursday. 

Dr.  Matt  A.  Gajewski,  physician  and 
former  president  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Education,  reviewed  the  historical  evidence 
of  Katyn  and  noted  a  first  cousin  had  died 
there.  Aleksand-r  Witlib  of  Port  Colborne, 
Ont,,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  one  of  three 
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camps  whose  officers  were  .-:.:p;>ed  off  to  die 
at  Katyn.  spoke  of  life  in  tl.e  'amp.  and  how 
Ru.ssian  secret  police  irud  'o  pr  ipagandiie 
the  prisoners  and  then  re.sir.'ti  iheir  reli 
gious  prtirtices  when  the.v  res:-   ed 

Mr.    Speaker,    the   remembrance   of 
the  atrocity  of  Katvn  is  also  a  remind- 
er of  the  horrors  of  war,  conipoundec 
by  the  nuclear  era,  and  the  dark  po 
tential  that  lurks  among  us.  the  poiei; 
tial    for   man's   inhumanity   to   man- 
that  we  must  continue  to  work  lo  con- 
trol. 

In  that  spirit,  thcefore,  we  again 
hop«  and  pray  that  the  current  tur- 
moil in  Poland  can  be  s(  ttleri  in  a  civil- 
izeti.  peaceful  fashion  and  '.hat  no 
more  inhuman: ly  is  added  to  the  pages 
of  20th  century  history.* 
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pep  STAl  FMENT 

HON.  SOB  LIVINGSTON 

'JF   LuCIS'  -IN' 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

m  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  summer  during  floor  con5idera 
t.ion  of  H.R.  8.5  I  brought  up  the  issue 
of  the  pentachlorophen  j1  spill  thai  oc- 
curred in  my  district  on  July  22,  1930 
In  a  colloquy  with  the  Water  Re 
sources  Subcommittee  chairman.  Rav 
Robert.s,  I  was  urged  to  make  the 
matter  the  subject  of  a  separate  till. 
Toda:  I  am  inirccuc'rig  legislation 
thai  will  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  fo;- 
the  payment  of  claims  resulting  from 
the  spill. 

The  spill  occurred  when  a  West 
German  container  ship  and  a  Panama- 
nian freighter  coUidtd  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Ri'/er  >;u!f  cuUet.  The  i'ccidenl 
released  o.er  12  tons  of  the  highly 
toxic  herbicide  pentachlorophenol 
into  the  waterway  and  surrounding 
bays  and  estuaries. 

For  4  weeks  the  pc.-t  was  helpless  as 
vessels  destined  for  New  Orleans 
thro'jgh  the  Mississippi  River  gulf 
outlet  were  rerouted  to  Houston  and 
Mobile.  In  addition.  1  week  -after  the 
bpill.  at  the  heiptht  of  the  brown 
shrimp  season,  health  authorities 
closed  over  400  square  miles  of  water 
lo  all  fishing.  The  finaticial  losses  to 
the  port  and  fishermen  nave  beeri  esti- 
mated to  be  .S5  million. 

My  bill  is  a  .scaled-down  version  of 
H.R  .5338.  the  Campethe  oiispill  bill. 
which  was  pas.sed  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  !ast  spr'ng.  I  have  aloO  lim- 
ited cla!n..s  in  this  b.ll  to  those  listed  in 
H.R.  85.  superfund  legislation  passed 
by  this  body  last  September. 

1  have  made  every  attempt  to  fully 
investigate  this  tragic  accident.  My  ef- 
forts lead  me  to  believe  that  tiie  com- 
panies and  person.s  affected  by  tiie 
spill  deserve  compensation;  tfius.  my 
bill  is  a  sincere  and  modest,  attempt 
to  provide  ihf  ir.earL.  for  that  p'lr- 
pose.» 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  M.^RYLANr, 
IN      HE  HOlsr  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Decem^ber  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr  Speaker.  1  am 
plea-sed  to  bring  o  the  attention  of 
tlie  House  the  mich -deserved  prai.se 
received  by  cur  di.'-tinguislif^d  col- 
league from  Virginia.  Herb  Harris  in 
an  editoriiil  published  m  the  Washing 
ton  Star  on  Saturday.  November  29: 
Farewell— ,^HD  Well  Done 

All  ever  Capitol  Hill  these  day.«  one  o!  the 
nio'e  iiigubrieiis  acts  m  the  .\meMcan  politi- 
cal drama  is,  being  played  out— packing  U!.\ 
in  acc<'rdance  witn  the  stern  dictate."^  oi 
one's  constituency,  to  go  back  to  Pocatelln. 

It  is  'lard  no*  tci  sympaihize  v^itr  the 
whirl  of  emctioiv  a  national  political  figur"> 
mist  feel  as  he  st'.ff*;  th'  files  aid  memen- 
tos v)f  offi'-e  ij:'o  'jardbcanl  'ooxes,  bicis  fare- 
well to  those  who  f  ave  twined  their  dt-'=iiny 
with  his  for  a  t  jne  mJ  feels,  as  palpaob  as 
a  biting  viirter  wind,  that  he  ha.'-  tecotre  of 
distinctly  diminished  co.osecue.nce  in  tne  ac 
livjty  cop.t  jiuing  arour.d  him. 

But  the  political  "go  must  be  resilient,  r.: 
i.3urse.  or  it  pi...s;essor  v.ou!d  never  have  at- 
tained the  iieiRht  from  which  iie  now  is  batt- 
le 1  Hi.  Resilienc  a.s  a  rule  ir^sures  that  Ih? 
'>olitician.  after  bindii>g  his  wounds,  will 
probably  adjijst  to  being  once  a^ain  a  plain 
citr.en  of  the  rejiULlie,  thoi-gh  one  with  ho 
rj^jns,  perspeciives  aiid  i.-itere.«its  expanded 

That,  at  leas',  is  whtt  we  deduce  /rorn 
Herb  Hairi*  comm<;nt  Til  be  around." 
ever,  as  he  is  closing  'he  Ixingwcrih  Build- 
ing .-iuite  that  has  t»etn  U:.i  headquarters  for 
six  years  as  the  Democraiic  repr»»sentative 
of    Virginias    8th    Conpressional    Di-strict. 

You  can  ■  do  something  l.ke  take  Metro 
and  make  :t  a  iiving  brtaming.  opei-ating 
thing,  ar.d  then  not  stick  around  to  .see  it 
throL'pl..  ■  he  said,  fortunately  for  Mr. 
Harris— rnd  !o-  the  Washington  area  gener 
ally— nts  Pocatelio  is  n.erely  across  the  Po- 
tomac We  may  reasonably  count  on  \ht 
ex'jberant.  and  effective,  energies  that  char- 
acterized his  -ongressiorial  tenure  remain- 
ing available  in  local  issues. 

[f  Mr.  Harris  wis  far  from  alcne  in 
.Tial-;ir^  Metro  an  eypandinp  reality,  h  •  may 
take  significant  credit  for  driving  a  crucif! 
stake  in  the  nipid-transit  rail  system  heri 
He  was.  witn  Caiifern.a's  Pete  S'ark  (»ho 
returns  for  the  97th  Congress)  ■\  prime 
mover  »ii  gefUng  a  decidedly  unrnthus.astic 
Houte  'o  approve  $1.9  billion  ir  firi&i  con 
struction  fund.-  for  the  full  101-mile  Metre 
design,  and  worKing  tenaciously  to  see  that 
the  money  also  got  through  the  Senate 
That  was  a  major  accomplish.nent,  "hough 
not  his  only  acfiievement  m  .six  years,  lo  b< 
sure.  His  sponsorship  of  a  bill  passed  in  th-' 
last  session  to  study  the  expar.sion  of  the 
Metro  system  demonstrated  his  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  tne  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Ha'-ris  told  The  Star's  Zofia  Smard? 
that  he  has  not  decided  yet  the  azimuth  of 
his  future— practicing  law  or  perhaps  even 
lobbying  en  the  Hill,  a  'ime-honored  voca- 
tion of  ex-conKressmen.  There  is  some  talk 
that  he  might  chal'enge  'Viriiinia's  Inde- 
penden'  £'<  n.  Har-v  B>  rd  'r  in  1982 

It  must  sti.ig  certainly  to  hav"  lost  h's 
House  seat  to  t.ie  man  ne  t>tat  six  years  ago. 
Republic&n  Stanford  Parris.  by  a  mist  of  an 
eiectorh.1  margin— 0.5564  percent  of  the  vote. 
But  he  did  a  fine  job  on  the  H'll,  .-Jid  it  will 
rot    be    Qiiickly    lorgotlen    by    Lnose    who 
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.olio*   lotal  affairs.  We  wish  Hrrb  H"irris 


TRIBUTE   lU  UH.  MARTIN 
CiREENKIElJ) 

HON.  LEMEki.,  WOLFF 

or  NEW  rciRK 
IN  THE  HtiUSE  or  HEPRESEN TATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  .1.  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  ral!  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  our  Nation  the  accom 
Dlishm*  nts  anfi  ach:e\cmcnts  of  Dr 
Mnrtin  Greenfield,  executive  dip'ctor 
of  the  Society  of  Friend.s  of  Touro 
Synagog'ie  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Martin  Gr»'enfield  Associates. 
Dr.  Greenfield's  tireless  efforts  clearly 
refl«cl  upon  his  commitmen'  to  his 
faith  and  to  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  in  these  timf.s  when  our 
Nation  seeks  direction  and  leadership, 
the  contribuMoii  of  Ur.  Greenfield 
stands  [or  more  than  just  his  service 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Touro 
Synagogue.  Dr  Greenfield's  lasting 
service  will  be  the  inspirational  dedica 
tion  he  demonstrates  in  nis  work.  The 
example  he  .sets  for  hi.s  fellow  citi/.cns 
can  be  followed  in  e\ery  caurse  ot 
action. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  noc-  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  or 
ca.-.ions  on  bt  half  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  citizens  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  is  indeed  \  particular 
pleasure  for  me  to  speak  of  'he  pnat 
contributions  of  one  of  otir  leading 
citizens  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  work  of  Dr  Martin 
Greenfield. 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  Hie  following 
stiitement  by  Dr.  Martin  Oieenfield. 
delivered  at  Patriots  Park  adjoining 
Touro  SynagOKie  in  Newport.  R.I.  Its 
Tuessage  is  important  to  uj  all. 
Address  Given  bv  Dr.  Martin  GRfxi<riu.r< 

Habbi  L#»'s.  Rabbi  Kalz.  Pr«>.sidfnt  Pin<-. 
President  Slom.  Dr.  Guldovisk:.  Sen.itor 
Chafep.  Senator  Pell,  Jiidse  Bogl»*,  Mayor 
Donnelly.  Ser.alor  McKenna.  distinguL<!hpfl 
guests,  ladies  and  nentiemen. 

P'lrst  may  I  say  that  the  Greenfield  family 
feels  privileged  and  honored  to  dedirate 
these  two  b«'nches  in  Patnct^s  Paik  one  in 
loving  memory  of  our  parents,  Majer  and 
Pauline  Greenfield  and  the  other  in  lovinn 
memory  of  our  brother  Manue!,  who  fought 
courageously  and  ga'.lant'y  in  World  War  II, 
and  gave  his  life  in  the  namt-  of  frt-edom. 

The  George  Washington  L*tter  that  was 
jiLst  read  has  even  grf^ati-r  signifirance 
today,  than  ever.  Wouldn't  it  t)e  wonderful 
if  Iran,  Russia,  and  .scores  of  the  world  na 
tions  would  heed  PresiiUnt  Wa.>hington'.s 
words  from  his  treat  letter  to  the  Hebrew 
Congregation  of  Newport  When  he  said, 
quote: 

The  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  a  riuht  to  applniid  themselves 
for  having  given  to  Mankind  examples  of  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  a  policy  worthy 
of  imitat.on," 

And  went  on  to  say.  quote: 


rXTfN^IONs  or   RFNf  \RK.s 

•  •  •  ttliilr  ivi'r>  uiK'  iliall  si;  ii:  saii'';. 
under  his  own  vine  and  fiRtne.  and  then- 
shall  toe  none  to  make  him  afraid  " 

But  even  in  America  we  have  great  prob 
lems.  Thr  President  "f  a  religious  sect  who 
is  the  spokesman  for  over  lO.OOO.OOC  congre 
gants  .slated  that  only  his  fclloviers  have  a 
key  to  heaven,  and  the  God  of  all  mankind 
only  li.^leris  to  him.  Yes,  we  ran  not  take  our 
freedom  lor  granted,  *hen  --le  have  Aineri- 
eai':;  such  as  he.  Profe.ssor  MrLoughlin  ol 
Bruwn  University  cautioned  us  regardint 
this  problem  during  the  George  Washington 
Leller  Ceremonies  of  1978.  He  I  )ld  us  not  lo 
toe  lax,  we  must  ke<-p  vikiI.  we  mu,3t  fight  to 
retain  the  freedom  granted  us  uikdcr  our 
constitution. 

But    there  is  Justice  m  this  world  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  a  letter  I  re 
celved.  dated  October   10.   1980  from  Post 
master  General  WilKam  F  Bolger 

Di:.\R  Dr  GHKtNriELD  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  2'i  rouceniing 
the  Touro  SynagoKiie  'tamp 

I  appreciate  your  support  ajid  enthusiasm 
for  the  iv-uance  of  this  sta.Tip 

I  have  lorwarded  your  suggestions  on  the 
design  and  raplion  ot  the  stamp  lo  the  Citi- 
zens' Starni)  AdvLsory  Committee  lor  consul 
eration  We  will  also  consider  your  proposal 
for  the  i.-isuance  of  the  stamp  o-i  February 
22,  1982  the  250tti  birthday  of  George 
Wa-shingion 

Again,  thank  you  for  taking  the  lime  lo 
share  your  thoughts  with  me 
SincLTely. 

WllXIAM  F.  BOLGU: 

■yes.  there  Is  Justice— This  letlcr  took  I' 
years  in  coming.  The  s'ainp  will  be  unusual 
It  will  depict  Triiiro  Synagogue.  *ilh  the 
year  1763  on  it.  and  also  a  likeness  of  Pie.'-^i 
dent  Georte  Washington  with  hi.^  famous 
wonLs  'to  bigotry  no  sanrtion.  lo  persecu- 
tion no  as.sLsianee.  ■ 

Copies  of  the  complete  stamp  saga  will  l> 
given  out  as  you  leave 

We  have  much  to  do  In  Patriots  Park.  We 
need  yoiir  continued  tn-lp  and  financial  sup- 
port You  have  boon  sensitive  to  our  neids 
in  the  past.  Help  us  build  Patriots  Park. 
Help  u.s  to  keep  American-s  free  and  safe. 
fr  im  people  who  are  slriviiis  to  negate 
every  word  .and  prn.ver  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent George  Washing'jn  had  for  all  of  us. 
and  for  all  of  oi.r  chilJren. 

Let  us  work  together  to  make  Touro  Syna- 
gogue and  Patriots  Park  .stand  a.s  the  bas 
tion  of  religious  freedom  for  all  Americaixs 
and  all  nations  on  earth,  .so  that  all  persons, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  enter  the  door  of  their 
religious  persua.sion.  lo  make  their  peace 
with  their  God 

May  He  who  makes  peace  in  the  heavenly 
si)heres  above,  may  He  bring  peace  and 
prosperity  lo  all  Americans  and  all  freedom 
loving  people  throiiK'hoiil  the  world.  Amen. 

Ttiank  you.« 


THE  DEBT  COLIiECTION 
PROBLEM 

HON.  CH.ARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  .1.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  16  re- 
ported that,  of  the  $47  billion  owed  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  came 
due  in  fiscal  1980,  $25  billion  was  de- 
linquent. As  'he  article  correctly 
pointed  out.  Federal  loans  are  .social 
programs  and.  therefore,  the  Federal 
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Government  will  never  be  able  to  coi 
lect  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  debts 
as  private  industry.  However,  thi  arii 
cle  also  pointed  out  that  lolleclion 
tnethods  have  been  lax.  to  ;,ay  thr 
least.  Or.  as  the  article  quoted  a  recent 
•Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report: 

It  appears  that  agency  olficials  often 
think  their  only  role  is  to  hand  out  Federal 
nior.ey.  rather  than  rollecing  it  when  it  .s 
due. 

In  fact,  an  OMB  team  that  recently 
completed  a  15-month  report  on  the 
debt  colled  ion  problem  di.sco'.ered 
that  one  of  it*  chief  problems  was  in 
compiling  figures  on  outstanding  debt. 
Agrencios.  OMB  lound.  do  not  maintain 
idequate  recotds.  .systems,  or  staffing 
to  even  know  hov.-  much  money  is 
owed  lliem.  let  alone  collect  it. 

The    Senate    Government  a]    Affairs 
Committee  has  already  held  hearings 
to  look  into  the  debt  follectior:  prob 
lem.  The  vehicle  for  the  hearings  was 
a  bill  :nlrodiiced  by  Senators  Charles 
Percy  and  James  Sasser.  which  would 
imend  the  Privacy  At  t  to  allow  Feder 
al  agencies  to  report  delinquein  loans 
lo  credit  bureaus.  The  rationale  is  ihat 
if  people  know  their  credit  ratings  wil. 
suffer,  they  might  think  twice  about 
falling  into  arrears    It  Ls  not  mv  pur 
pose  at   this  point   to  lake  a  stana  in 
support  of  or  opposition  to  the  propos 
al    of    Senators    Percy    and    Sasser 
w;iat  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  point  out 
how  very  important  it  is  that  we  Lake 
steps  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov 
ernmenl  is  a  conscientious  steward  of 
taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $25  billion  is  no  mean 
sum.  I  believe  that  the  results  of  the 
rcc-enl  election  show  a  clear  determi 
iiation  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  Government  spending 
should  be  curtailed  Therefore,  as  we 
strive  to  carry  out  thus  mandate,  every 
dollar  of  legitimate  debt  we  can  collect 
is  a  dollar  that  will  not  have  to  be 
taken  from  a  worthwhile  program.* 
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previ-;n  !  in(;  colics 
HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSLTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  M'.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleaguef 
some  wise  advice  on  prevention  of  the 
common  cold.  This  sound  advice  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Vincent  Pattavina  of 
Braintree.  Mass  We  will  do  well  to 
study  Dr.  Pattavinas  scholarly  trea- 
tise as  the  winter  winds  gust  around 
the  Capitol. 

The  material  follows 

Preventing  Colds 

As  ore  doctor  facet ioiLily  said  to  his  pa- 
tient 'Go  home,  I  cant  do  anything  for 
your  cold,  but  come  back  when  you  have 
pneumonia,  becaii.se  I  can  cure  that   " 

Seriously,  pre\eriHon  of  colds  is  passible. 
an.1  when  colds  are  prevented,  more  serious 
illnesse.'-.  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
mentngiUs  may  also  toe  prevented.  Of  course 


It  is  important  that  one  eais,  sleeps  well  and 
is  in  good  physical  health  to  prevent  colds 

Experimental  evid»  nee  as  lo  the  causfition 
ol  colds  has  not  produced  as  yet  .in  effective 
vaccine  because  of  the  number  of  viruses  in 
volved  in  the  production  of  colds,  each 
having  the  ability  to  change,  resulting  in  an 
Infinite  variety  of  strains  of  cold  inciting 
viruses.  Viruses  are  known  to  nuiltiply 
faster  than  rabbits. 

Low  outdoor  temperatures  and  inclemeni 
weather  apparently  have  little  direct  effect 
on  causing  colds,  otherwise  mailmen  and  po 
licemen.  who  work  outdoors,  would  fre 
quenll.>'  have  colds,  and  this  is  not  the  cast. 
Wet  ftPt.  dampness,  drafts,  also,  although 
thought  to  raiise  colds,  probably  have  noth- 
ing to  do  wilh  eolds,  except  lo  lower  one's 
resistance.  (Dampness  may  cause  cold  synip 
'oms  by  relea.'-iiig  molds  in  the  inspired  air 
and  thereby  causing  allergic  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  colds,  but  allergies  are  not  colds.  Only 
S  physician  should  differentiate  between 
the  two.) 

Wilh  Americans  eating  and  living  better 
than  ever,  why  is  it  that  we  have  more  colds 
that  ever"*  In  o'v,her  countries,  people  have 
fewer  colds  than  we  do.  Can  it  be  that  we 
have  different  viruses  or  that  viru.ses  are  po- 
litically oriented.  Why  is  it  that  our  schools 
have  lo  toe  shut  down  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  illness''  Til  shut  down  schools  for  illness 
prevention  was  uriheard  of  when  1  went  lo 
school  in  the  "dark  ages."  Why  is  it  that 
people  traveling  in  cars,  buses,  trains  and 
airplanes  for  long  distances  in  the  healing 
season  frequently  contraC  colds'" 

The  evidence  keeps  pointing  to  one  bii; 
factor  in  the  causation  of  colds.  The 
common  denominator  appears  lo  be  lowered 
humidity  due  lo  the  excellent  healing  sys- 
tems o.'  our  homes,  schools,  offices  and  fac- 
tories during  the  healing  .season  from  Sep- 
tember to  Ma.v.  Today's  homes  wilh  good  in- 
sulation, storm  windows,  continuous  excel- 
lent heating  and  lack  of  drafts,  make  our 
homes  very  warm  and  very  dry.  Years  ago. 
our  homes  were  not  as  tight  and  the  heat 
was  not  continuous  usually,  so  that  the 
houses  were  never  as  dry  as  today's  houses, 
pnd  colds,  although  present,  were  less  preva- 
lent. 

Well,  how  dofs  low  humidity  cause  colds' 
Simply    by    taking    away    nature's    barrier 
ai;air.st  cold  viruses— by  making  the  rcspira 
tory  area    consisting   of   the   nose  sinuses, 
throat   ind  bronchial  tubes,  dry    Removing 
the   vapor   barrier    in   the   respirator..-   area 
eliminates  nature's  defen.ses  against  a  cold 
With  a  dry  respiratory  area,  one  is  certainly 
more  apt    to  catch   cold   and   its  attendant 
misery.  This  moi.slure  barrier  is  a  veritable 
shield  and  conveyer  belt  protecting  us  from 
viruses  by  removing  the  viru.ses  before  caus- 
ing a  cold.  By  removing  this  mechanism  i.e.. 
by  a  heated  environment,  one  a-sks  for  trou 
ble. 

There  must  be  a  solution  for  the  preven 
tion  of  colds.  There  is  a  solution— in  fact, 
several. 

First— lowering  the  temperatures  in  one's 
home  to  the   mid   60's  provided   no  other 
medical  problem  exists.  By  doing  this,  the 
humidity  may  not  be  burned  off  below  the 
critical  point  of  less  than  25  percent.  lOpti 
mum  relative  humidity  is.  incidentally.  .35 
45  percent  of  comfort  and  cold  prevention 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  must   \».ork  in 
shirt  sleeves  or  negligees  in  our  homes,  of 
lices  or  schools.   Heavier  clothes   including 
sweaters  etc.  would  be  more  effective   Lower 
temperatures  in  schools   resull    in   brighter 
students.  Heal  appears  to  dull  ihinking  and 
induce  sleep.    As  a   corollary.    v.Uo   catches 
ccld  in  May.   June  or  July,  when  frequently 
average  minimum  outside  temperatures  are 
in  the  50  or  low  60  range?  And  who  has  the 
heat  on'?  Very  few.  If  one  leels  cold  al  the 
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above  suggested  temperature  range,  more 
activity  to  generate  bod\  heat,  or  running 
outside  in  the  cold  to  empty  the  trash,  etc 
will  result  in  a  feeling  of  adequate  warmth 
on  returning  in.«ide. 

Lioeral  amount-s  of  fluid  intake  liquoi  ol 
course  is  not  meant '  may  pre\  ent  drying  out 
of  the  respiratory  area,  and  hence  cokLs  are 
prevented.  But  doing  so  entails  a  disadvan 
tage.  namely,  frequent  visit.s  to  the  water 
clciset.  The  amount  of  shoe  leather  used  in 
this  process  may  be  astronomical 

A  third  possibility  would  be  to  open  wii. 
dows  and  let  m  m.oisture  from  r-old  air.  But 
unfortuna'ely .  cold  air  holds  only  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  mois'ure  that  warm 
air  will  hold,  so  this  is  impractical  unles.s 
the  bedroom  heat  is  off  and  the  doors  to  the 
rest  of  the  house  are  shut  But  this  is  also 
impractical  and  expensive 

A  fourth  and  more  appealing  wa.>.  lo  pre- 
vent a  dry  re.-^piralory  area  lies  in  supplying 
humidity  to  the  heated  air  in  adequate 
amounts  from  an  indoor  .source.  In  this  way. 
conditions  favorable  to  the  cold  inducing 
agents  will  p'-acticaliy  be  eliminated 

Fifth,  don  t  pollute  your  air  and  that  of 
others  by  smoking,  producing  hot  gases  to 
dry  your  nosi  and  throat 

Proper  humidification  .v  1  saiu  previous 
ly.  should  result  in  a  reiatue  humidity  of 
35-45  percent,  but  a  little  le.ss  is  satisfac 
tors  Good  humidity  requires  approximatelv 
one  gallon  of  water  per  room  per  day  at 
average  indoor  temperatures  during  the 
peak  of  the  heating  season  Pans  or  water 
about  a  home  or  scliool  are  unsatisfactory 
Machines  are  needed  to  disperse  adequate 
amounts  of  moisture  to  prevent  colds  Other 
benefits  are  concomitant  to  prevention  oi 
colds  such  as.  prolectioii  ol  the  home.  Us 
furnishings,  decreased  fuel  costs,  prevention 
of  dry,  ilchy  skin  and  no.sebleeds. 

What  are  the  machines  I  speak  of?  They 
are  called  humidifiers  Some  humidifiers  are 
excellent,  some  poor,  and  .some  fair  to  good. 
Specifications  of  the  units  are  helpfel  in  de 
termining  one's  needs.  Also  reliable  appli- 
ance dealers,  fuel  merchants,  and  heating 
contractors  and  engineers  will  advise  you. 
Note:  Reservoirs  of  humidifiers  must  be 
kept  free  of  mold,  which  may  cause  allergies 
in  su.sceptible  persons. 

In  summary,  "Medicine,  the  only  profes- 
sion that  labors  incessantly  to  destroy  the 
reason  for  its  existence.'  This  article.  I 
hope,  is  a  contribution  we  as  physicians  can 
make  to  implement  this  >.vell  known  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ■wiin  itie  present 
energy  cri.sis  beint;  what  it  i.s.  cau.sine 
problem.s  for  all  (;f  us  and  our  country. 
It  i.s  gent^rally  suggested  that  due  to 
the  really  cold  weather— in  this  pan  of 
the  United  States  -to  sleep  with  lot.s 
of  blankets— preferably  a  down  com- 
forter, high  quality— without  heat  in 
bedrooms,  also  wear  thermal  under- 
wear, wfjolens.  and  extra  sweaters  in 
the  house.  Also,  when  you  feel  cold  in 
your  home,  run  outside  for  a  minute 
or  two.  return  inside  and  you  will  feel 
warm  atiain.  so  you  will  not  play  the 
thermostat.  With  enougli  good  insula- 
tion on  your  body,  this  means,  people 
insulation  instead  of  raismg  thermo- 
static temperature  and  using  up  pre- 
cious and  expensive  fuel  oil  which  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  inflation  for 
you  and  me.  you  can  save  on  oil  whicn 
is  expensive  and  a  drain  on  our  econo- 
my, not  lo  mention  inflationary.  No 
matter  what  age  you  are.  you  should 
be  comfortable  in  your  home  witli 
temperatures   of    62    during    the   day. 
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and  60  at  night  during  the  winter 
months.  Also,  you  and  your  family 
should  have  less  colds  which  can  lead 
to  respiratory  ihnesses.  or  to  more  se- 
rious illnesses,  some  fatal-  unless  you 
catch  colds  at  schools  or  offices  and  so 
forth,  which  may  be  excessively  warm 
and  dehumidified  Air-conditioning 
also  causes  colds  by  dehumidifymg  the 
air.  but  air-conditioning  generally  is 
not  a  problem  in  the  New  England 
area.# 


LONDON  TIMES  GIVES  GOOD 
ADVICE  TO  THIS  NATION 

HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsdcv.  Drcrviber  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  election  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ran  an  editorial  from  !hf 
London  Times  which  discusses  the 
Ea.st  West  conflict  and  the  task  con 
fronting  the  next  American  President 

But  the  editorial  contains  so  much 
u  isdom  ihat  ought  to  be  recognized  by 
Members  of  Congress  a.s  well  as  tht 
Pre.sident. 

It  points  out  '.hat  one  of  the  impor- 
iant  ways  wt  must  check  Soviet  ex- 
pansion is  by  creating  economic  stabil- 
ity and  hope  in  all  areas  of  the  world 

For  some  reason  which  I  have  never 
understood,  ii  is  much  easier  to  get  ap- 
P'"opriaiions  for  new  military  equip 
ment  than  it  is  to  get  appropriationi^ 
which  will  reduce  the  likelihood  o! 
Soviet  expansion  in  nonmilitarv   ways. 

I  hope  mv  colleague.'-  will  lake  the 
lime  to  read  the  editorial. 

East  '\\'est  Conflr-t 
<Prom  the  London  Times' 

United  Slates  military  power  might  have 
had  short-term  success  in  Africa  but  prob 
ably  at  great  cost  in  tht  long  term  It  could 
not  realistically  have  been  used  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  invading  Afghanistan  that 
was  a  result,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  west 
ern  failure  to  declare  and  sustain  a  political 
interest  in  Afghanistan  and.  in  the  .second. 
of  a  Soviet  failure  to  sustain  its  own  influ- 
enc   by  political  means 

.■V--  for  the  Gulf  the  difficulties  of  usefully 
deploying  rriiliiary  power  there  have  already 
biH'ome  glaringly  obvious 

This  does  not  diminLsh  the  neea  to  possess 
T.ilitary  power  and  to  be  ready  to  use  it 
when  necessary  The  widespread  belief  that 
after  Viet  Nam  the  United  States  would 
never  find  the  will  to  u.se  force  outside  the 
NATO  area  certainly  influenced  some  states 
less  interested  in  ideology  than  in  which  of 
the  superpowers  seems  mililanly  in  the  as- 
cendant. Even  in  the  Gulf,  the  ability  to  put 
;n  .some  military  force  is  essential  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  feel  it  cannot  move  with 
out  risking  a  confrontation  with  the  W'esl 

Elsewhere  the  same  principle  applies 
President  Carter  has  been  a  late  but  wel- 
come convert  to  this  view,  and  NATO  as  a 
whole  IS  gradually  putting  its  defenses  in 
better  order  .  .  ,  The  essential  point,  howev- 
er, IS  that  there  are  very  few  places  [Europe 
IS  one]  where  Soviet  expansion  can  tie 
checked  by  direct  military  confrontation 
alone.  This  is  becausi  there  are  few  places 
where  the  permanent  presence  of  large 
western  forces  is  welcome  or  conducive  to 
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stability,  and  also  because  the  Soviet  Union 
rarfly  moves  without  some  kind  of  invita 
ticiii  phony  or  otherwise,  from  pohtical 
lorces  on  the  spot. 

If.  therefore,  the  Western  Alliance  Is  to 
defend  its  security  and  especially  its  oil  sup- 
plies against  either  local  turbulence  or 
Soviet  expansion  or  combinations  of  both 
its  primary  effort  must  be  politicaJ.  It  must 
work  to  support  areas  i>f  rcRional  stability, 
economic  pro.sperity  and  political  modera- 
tion which  develop  their  own  resistance  to 
Soviet  influence  without  being  forced  into 
East  West  aliKnments. 

The  next  American  President  will  there- 
fore have  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to 
unite  the  western  alliance  behind  the  poli- 
cies requiring  extreme  senr;itivity  as  well  as 
military  strength.  An  election  campaign 
does  not  provide  the  best  conditions  for  dis- 
playing the  necessary  qualities  but  this  one 
seems  somewhat  worse  than  masi.« 


NFJW  TOWN  SQUARE, 

AHI.INCirON,    TKNN. 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHS 

Widnrsday.  December  J.  1980 

•  Mr  .JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity lo  siiare  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  experience  I  enjoyed  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a  small  town  in 
my  district.  If  was  my  great  honor  and 
nleasure  to  participate,  along  with 
many  dear  friend.s,  in  the  dedication  of 
a  new  town  square  in  Arlington,  Tenn. 
on  November  9.  1980.  The  .square  is  lo 
caled  on  Airline  Road  at  Douglas 
Road,  and  has  bet  n  designed  to  accom- 
modate, for  generations  to  come,  the 
city  hall  and  fire  station  needs  of  the 
town. 

Arlington  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
the  niral.  peaceful,  picturesque  com 
munilies  located  on  the  beautiful 
rolling  land  of  west  Teimesse«v  Early 
pioneers  settled  in  the  Arlington  area 
around  1820  A  depot  called  Withe 
Station  was  established  in  1856  The 
land  was  given  by  Gen.  Samuel  Jack 
son  Hays,  and  in  1872.  his  land  hold- 
ings were  sold  at  public  auction,  and 
the  (otnniunity  became  Hay.-iville.  in- 
c<)ri)<ir;ilfd  in  1878.  The  name  was 
cli met  I  lo  .Arlington  in  1883.  and 
agHUi  11111)1  por.iietl  in  1900.  Situated  m 
Slitlli'.  County,  just  16  miles  east  of 
Mt'ir.piiis.  this  village  of  le.ss  thati 
2.f><M)  people  has  managed  to  maintain 
its  quaint  charm  and  countrv  atmos 
phere.  despi'e  the  ever  encroaching 
boundary  limils  of  the  big  city 

Ms  good  friend.  Sam  T   Wilson,  has 
served    a:s    mayor    of    .Arl.ngton    since 
1970.  and  was  a  member  ol  the  board 
of    ilderini-n    fur   JO   years   before   th:it 
It  w.is  by  Ins  kiiul  invitation  'hat  I  \v;ts 
;ib!e  to  be  a  part  of  that  Iriilv   historic 
Iiuliaii  summer  afternoon  m  '-arlv  No 
V ember    The  citizens  of  .Arlington  can 
be  proud  of  the  dedication  and  leader 
ship  tiiat  hius  been  slu)*!i  by  not  only 
the  town  s  officials,  but  al.sn  the  many 
hardwdrking,  lievoted  volunteers  v^  ho 
put      so     much     of     themselves     into 
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making    theirs    a    good    place    to   call 
home. 

One  of  the  truly  rrmarkabh  people 
who.  for  many  years,  has  given  tire 
lessly  to  the  spiritual  and  civic  well- 
beini-;  of  Arlington  is  Mrs  Rachel  H. 
K.  Burrow  In  1962.  Mrs.  Burrow 
wrote,  as  a  labor  of  love.  'Arlington,  a 
Shor«  Historical  Writing  of  the 
Town."  As  I  prepared  myself  for  the 
visit  on  that  Sunday  afternoon.  I  re- 
called the  closing  passage  of  her  book. 
I  believe  it  has  as  much  significance 
today  as  it  did  18  years  ago: 

The  past  is  over  Yet,  the  here  and  the 
now  of  our  town,  the  homes,  churches, 
school,  businesses  its  very  life  can  lie  made 
great  if  we  join  hands  and  hearts  to  make 
Arlington  a  good— yes.  the  very  best  place  to 
live. 

In  his  welcoming  remarks  dedicating 
the  new  square  to  the  town  of  Arling- 
ton. Mayor  WiLson  al.so  dedicated  its 
government  and  ito  people  to  this  gen- 
eration and  all  future  ones— to  make 
Arlington  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live." 

1  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  these  attitudes  embody  the  best 
possible  spirit  of  the  kind  of  civic  co- 
operation that  we  must  all  encourage 
in  our  local  communities.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  recall  to  you 
everyone  who  played  a  role  in  the 
events  which  culminated  in  the  dedica 
tion  of  the  new  town  square  on  No- 
vember 9.  but  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  following  people 
who  have  made  it  their  duty  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  and  progress  of  Arling- 
ton: 

Standing  Committees 
aldermen 

B.  G  Bailey.  Fire  Department  and  Air 
port. 

Brandon  B   Barker.  Finance  and  Records. 

P'rank  Ch.amljers.  Streets.  Street  Lights 
and  Water  ■  Sewer. 

James  A  Clark.  Buildings.  Ground,  and 
Parks. 

Gene  Fletcher.  Permit*.  Inspection-s  and 
Taxes. 

George  M  Horion.  Solid  Wast?.  Landfill 
and  Garbage  Pickup. 

PLANNING  COMMISSION 

B.  G   Bailey   Board  Representative. 

Ies.se  Williams.  Chairman. 

Rol)ert  M   Wilkinson.  Advi.sor 

Jack  BrLsler,  Wallace  Dyke.  Raymond 
Funk.  Larry  Howell.  Ljirry  Howse.  Harold 
Keith,  and  John  Ciiarles  WiLson. 

PINANCE  AND  RECORDS 

B  B  Barker.  Board  Representative. 
B;!izat)eth  Oslwnie.  Chairman. 
Cecil   Dowell.  Ellis  Towiisend.  and  David 
Vclander 

BOARD  or  ADJl'STMENTS 

George  M.  Hortf>n.  Board  Representative. 
Harold  Keith,  Chairman. 
Ann  Claire  Simpson 

INDDSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARO 

Frank  Chamt)ers  Board  Representative. 
P.  J  Henrv ,  Chairman 
Leonard  Glldewell.  James  John.son.  Helen 
Keith.  Corbin  Mangum  and  Ellis  Townsend 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION 

B.  G.  Bailey.  Board  Representative 
Lawrence  T   Hughes.  Chairman 
Bill  Carruthers.  Tommy  Liles  and  Frank 
.Shepard. 
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PERMITS,  INSPECTIONS,  TAXES 

Gene  ^^etcher.  Board  Representative. 
Tom  Gay,  Chairman. 
Bill  Masters,  Tommy  Morris  and  Rober 
Street 

PARKS,  BUILDINGS  AND  GROU.VDS 

James  A.  Clark,  Board  Representative. 
Juanita  Coleman.  Chairniaii. 
Bert  Dargie,  Jimmy  Hampton.  Joe  Hines, 
David  Norvall  and  Jean  Rimer. 
Miriam  M.  Wilson.  City  Clerk. 
Elizabeth  Osborn.  Assistant  Clerk 
Duprec  Holden.  Public  Works  Director. 
Joe  Harrc!.  Water  Works  Operator. 
R.  Lee  Winchester.  Jr..  Town  Attorney. 
Fouts  and  Mora;in    Town  CPAm 


TRANSPORTATION:  ISSl'ES  FOR 
THE   1980S 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OK  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRLSENl  ATIVES 

Wrd7icsdny.  December  3.  ISHO 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  December  3.  1980.  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Transpohtatio.n:  Issles  .-or  the  1980s 

The  American  transportation  system  will 
be  a  key  concern  of  Congress  in  the  1980's. 
The  system,  as  good  as  it  is.  is  ncvcrthelci'^ 
in  deep  trouble.  Highways  are  cmmblin?. 
railroads  are  shrinking,  airports  are  cro*»l 
ed,  and  waterways  are  clogged.  It  will  cast 
us  billions  of  dollars  lo  correct  th'Me  and 
I'ther  difficulties. 

1  he  importance  of  Iran^poriation  in 
modem  day  America  can  scarcely  be  aver- 
stated.  Transportation  affects  tht  daily  lives 
of  all  citizens,  whether  as  pa.vsengers.  con 
sumers.  employees,  providers,  or  ir.ve.slo.-s. 
Ii  influences  the  distribution  o'  populatl'in. 
economic  development,  the  shape  of  cities. 
the  consumption  of  energy,  the  jalancr  of 
trade,  the  access  of  farmers  and  bi<s'n<st.- 
men  to  markct,s  and  materials,  and  i.ht  qual- 
ity of  life  in  rural  areas.  Hardly  a  day  i.ots 
by  without  our  being  reminded  of  our  de- 
pendence on  transportation  in  our  jwn  i>er 
sonal  lives.  Americans  travelled  farther  and 
more  often  in  the  197(is  than  ever  tjefore- 
three  times  as  much  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends,  or  Just  to  have  fun.  as  to  work  or 
for  purposes  of  ousiness. 

Another  way  to  appreciate  the  role  of 
transportation  is  to  tally  up  what  we  sor-nd 
for  it.  The  nation's  bill  lor  transportation 
comes  lo  $500  billion  per  year.  :ibout  oni- 
fifth  of  the  gross  national  produd.  lotal 
private  and  public  spending  on  transporta 
tion  in  the  last  2S  years  of  this  century  may 
exceed  $14  trillion  The  federal  governmcn! 
alone  spends  more  than  $',:2  billion  per  year 
on  agencies  and  programs  related  to  trans 
portation.  Even  tlie.se  estimates,  as  high  as 
they  are.  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  Impact  of  transportation  on  our  socieiv. 
Excluded  from  them  arc  indirect  costs,  such 
as  accidentaJ  deaths  on  the  highways,  pollu 
tion  of  the  environment,  urban  sprawi  ant' 
reliance  on  uncertain  sources  of  energy 
abroad 

Congress  recently  identified  and  listed 
several  issues  that  will  requirt  attention: 

Coordination  of  programs:  Since  our 
transportation  system  is  really  a  series  of  in- 
dependent systems,  federal  programs  are  fo 
ciLsed  on  limited  groups  of  problems  in 
single  modes  of  transportation.  At  least  22 
agencies  ouLside  the  Department  of  Trans 
portation  adminuster  such  programs.  This 
decentralization   results   m  waste,  so  more 
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coordination  will  be  needed  as  the  cost  of 
energy  rises  and  the  economy  continues  to 
grow  at  a  slow  pace  Congress  must  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  cohesive,  unified  ap 
proach  to  tran.sportation 

Effect.s  of  deregulation  Congress  has  re 
cently  moved  to  deregulate  the  airline, 
trucking,  and  railroad  industries,  three  large 
segments  of  our  system  of  transportation. 
While  a  less  regulated  market  is  better  for 
man\  rea.sons.  it  can  treat  some  businesses 
and  con-sumers  harshly  Congress  will  have 
to  assure  iuself  that  its  Initiatives  to  de 
regulate,  eliminate  unnecessary  rules  but 
leave  intact  needed  protection  for  business- 
es and  consumers 

Pailroads  Despite  assistance  from  the 
federal  government  the  railroads,  a  vital 
part  of  our  system  of  transportation,  are 
still  in  trouble  Low  earnings  liave  led  to 
poorer  .services,  which  in  turn  have  led  to 
further  lo.sses  of  business  Problems  of 
safety- derailments,  spills  of  hazardous 
cargo  are  cau.ses  of  concern  The  future  of 
intercity  rail  .service  for  pas-sengers  raises 
another  question  All  these  i.ssues  will  be 
matters  of  intense  debate 

Automobiles.  Automobiles  are  essential  to 
our  system  of  transportation,  yet  they 
impose  high  cost,s  on  us  Traffic  accident.'; 
claimed  more  than  SO.OtiO  lives  last  year 
The  automobile  consumes  40  per  cent  of  tht 
oil  we  use  and  it  is  a  major  cause  of  the  pol 
lution  that  fills  the  air  of  our  cities.  At  issue 
IS  the  manner  in  which  we  reduce  these 
cost.s  Without  putt  ins  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
our  ailitiK  automotive  industry 

Highwa.vs.   Our   sy.stem   of    highways   is   a 
monumetit   to  American  progress  and  inge 
nuity    It  represents  an  investment  of  huge 
proportions,  and   it   cost^s  us  $3^  billion  per 
year,   includiiu;   $8   billion    in    federal   subsi 
dies.    The    rising    cost     (jf    mamtenance,    a 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  and 
the  .severe  weather  of  the  past  few  winters, 
however,  have  cau.sed  our  highways  to  dete 
riorate    How  will  we  raise  eru)w>;h  innney  to 
keep  our  highways  up^ 

Mass  transit  Coaxing  Americans  out  of 
cars  and  into  bu.ses  is  a  wise  policy,  especial 
ly  in  view  ol  the  skyrttcketint;  cost  of  oil 
Federal  aid  to  urban  mas.-;  transit  will  reach 
$3.5  billion  this  year  Higher  levels  of  aid 
are  foreseen  as  we  try  to  overcome  operat 
ing  deficits,  upgrade  existing  systems,  and 
build  new  ones.  Other  important  items  on 
Congress'  agenda  are  ma-ss  transit  for  rural 
areas  and  for  the  elderly  liiid  handicapped 

Aviation:  The  two  worst  accident.s  in  the 
history  of  American  civil  aviation  have  oc 
curred  since  1978.  reigniting  public  concern 
for  the  safet.v  of  the  airways  Coupled  with 
this  concern  are  problems  of  mcrea.sed  air 
traffic,  crowded  airports,  and  the  advanced 
age  of  the  equipment  we  u.se  lo  monitor 
takeoffs,  and  landings  Congress  main  ta^k 
will  be  to  ensure  that  cimI  aviation  remains 
the  safest,  easiest  means  of  travel  over  long 
distances 

Water  transport  Federal  subsidies  total 
ing  $4  2  billion  since  1970  have  not  helped 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  American  mer 
chant  fleet  Shipbuilding  is  down,  and  our 
maritime  industry  .seems  unable  to  improve 
its  position  m  foreign  commerce  Barges  on 
our  25.000  miles  of  inland  waterway  move 
nearly  ten  percent  of  all  domestic  freight, 
but  serious  bottlenecks  in  the  system  reduce 
Its  efficiency  Congress  must  seek  ways  lo 
revitalize  the  merchant  fleet  and  keep  the 
barge  lanes  open  in  the  years  ahead 

Future  of  transportation  Upcoming  devel 
opments  in  energy,  technology,  and  the  en 
vironment  will  have  far  reaching  effects  on 
transportation  Congres"-  will  have  to  ac- 
quire additional  interest  and  expertise  in 
these  areas  .so  that  it  can  mold  policies  in 
tune  with  the  future    Congress  will  also  be 
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called   on   to   decide   whether   general    rev 
enues  or  user  fees  will  provide  the  billions 
that    must    t)e   spent    for   changes   and    im 
provements.» 


FRIENDS  IN  NEED 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  article.  Friends  In  Need,"  from 
the  Jerusalem  Post  Magazine  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1980. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  the  United 
States  to  act  in  a  way  that  will  help 
insure  the  stability  of  the  Mideast 
region.  The  effort  lo  do  so  involves  not 
only  the  continuation  of  our  strong 
and  growing  relationship  with  Lsrael. 
but  the  formation  of  new  friendships 
with  other  countries  in  the  region. 
"Friends  In  Need"  provides  a  thought- 
ful discu.ssion  of  the  way  in  which 
these  two  factors  can  affect  one  an- 
other. It  also  reviews  the  many  indica- 
tions of  the  continued  friendship  be 
tween  the  United  Stales  and  Israel, 
and  it  points  up  the  importance  of  Is- 
rael's military  and  intelligence-gather- 
ing capabilities,  which  are  of  extreme 
value  to  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  increased  tensions  in 
the  Mideast  and  the  importance  of 
this  region  to  the  vita!  interests  of  our 
country,  I  feel  that  this  article  pre- 
sents a  point  of  vievn'  that  ii-  both  inter- 
esting and  timely.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attenlion  of  my  colleagues. 
Friends  in  Need 

Never  before,  or  so  it  seems  from  the  \olu 
minous  reportage  on  the  issue,  has  the  ques- 
tion of  Israeli  American  strategic  coopera 
tion  been  more  confused  Certainly  not  for 
the  past  15  years 

The  current  puolic  debate  starteo  when 
the  press  dlsclo.sed  that  the  strategic  dia 
logue  between  the  two  countries  had  been 
suspended  Against  the  background  of  grow 
ing  American  militar:>  ties  w.th  Egypt, 
Saudi  .Arabia,  Kuwait.  Somalia  and  severai 
peripheral  Gulf  states,  it  was  automalicaily 
a.vsumed  that  Israel  had  become  a  strategic 
embarra-ssment  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  movef 
by  Israel,  such  as  the  Jerusalem  Law.  and 
the  ti-.S.  abstention  on  a  Security  Councu 
condemnation  of  Isra«'rs  policies,  served 
both  to  fuel  the  fires  and  to  obfuscate  the 
issue  still  further. 

There  is  no  question  that  Israel  continues, 
as  It  has  always  done,  to  serve  a  vital  strate- 
gic and  tactical  role  for  Western  interests  in 
^•eneral.  and  those  of  the  U.S.  in  the  context 
of  superpower  regional  and  global  interplay 
m  particular. 

There  is  al.so  no  question  that  now  with 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Gulf 
in  turmoil,  and  the  possibility  of  American 
military  intervention,  overt  recognition  of 
Israels  contribution  could  only  hamper  the 
US  in  fostering  its  tenuous  ties  in  the 
Arab.  anti-Zionist  world— a  world  which  is 
fast  assuming  a  cardinal  role  for  the  U.S.. 
given  that  the  fulcrum  of  conflict  has 
moved  from  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  the 
Gulf  region 

Israeli  government  officials,  both  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  and  in  the  defense 
establishment,    are    frustrated    and    angry. 
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The  source  of  their  displeasure  is  the  public 
debate  which  has  sprung  up  in  Israel  over 
the  entire  question  of  American  relations— a 
debate  which,  according  to  them  has  been 
notable  for  lack  of  knowledge,  downright  in 
accuracies  and  harmful  speculation  Each 
article  in  the  Israeli  press,  characterized  by 
armchair  punditry  and  based  on  unspecified 
informed  sources  has  they  fee!  thrown 
an  additional  spanner  m  the  works 

They  are  satLsfied  that  it  is  in  Israels  in- 
terest at  'his  time  lo  keep  a  low  profile  in 
order  not  lo  force  the  U.S.  into  making 
public  choices.  They  an  satisfied  thai  Ihe 
basic  strategic  understanding— even  the 
special  relationship'  —  Israel  enjoys  with 
the  US  IS  alive  and  well,  but  thai  for  prag 
malic  rea-sons  the  US.  is  currently  in  the 
position  of  not  t>eing  able  lo  lay  its  cards  on 
the  table 

The  marriage  is  sound,  even  though  we 
don't  whisper  our  love  for  each  other  every 
night  before  we  go  to  sleep  and  despite  the 
lack  of  flowers.'  one  official  m  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  said  this  week 

He  and  his  colleagues  jndersland  Amen 
ca  s  .scnsilivily  at  this  formative  stage  of  re- 
newing Its  alliances  in  the  Arab  v»orld  The 
situation  Ls  not  new.  Lhev  claim,  il  is  just 
that  It  has  acoLjii-ed  a  new  dimension  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population  which  seem  lo  be 
clouded  bv  a  developing  national  fear  of  be- 
coming totally  isolated 

While  It  IS  true  that  ihe  U.S  is  .seeking  to 
consolidate  iLs  position  in  ihe  Arab  world, 
there  is,  so  far.  no  tangible  proof  that  it  is 
doing  so  at  the  expen,>e  of  Israei.  This,  one 
supposes.  IS  mainl.v  because  the  Arab  world 
has  yet  to  demonstrate  its  reliability  as  a 
stable  pillar  of  American  policy  in  this 
region  Until  that  happens,  if  ever,  and  until 
the  US  IS  forced  lo  make  choices,  specula- 
tion about  the  eclip,';e  of  Israel  a-s  a  lOng 
tem-i  .security  and  straiegic  asset  to  America 
.seerrvs  t>oth  premature  and  irre,»;ponsib!e 

Between  1948  and  1980  the  U.S  has  fun 
nelled  $156b.  in  a.ssislance  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  iThis  is  exciusivt  of  the  cost  of  tht 
Negev  base  construction  and  a  special 
$'J00m.  grant  made  last  year  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Commute*  .>  For  fiscal  1981 
the  admir. 1st  ration  ha.<-  askeo  Congressiona 
approval  tor  another  $  1.985b.  Whiie  this 
may  seem  h'gh  it  ronsti'ules  oniy  atxjut  1 
per  cent  of  what  the  US.  spends  on  defence 
each  year 

More  important,  according  to  Israeli  offi- 
cials, not  a  singl?  sic.i.ficant  item  on  Israel's 
arms  shopping  list  has  been  turned  dowTi. 
including  the  supplv  of  weapons  fvstems  so 
advanced  it. at  they  have  yet  to  be  reiea.sed 
to  NATO  allies. 

Israeli  officers  continue  to  lake  part  in 
American  exchange  programmes,  and  joint 
research  and  development  projects  are 
flourishing.  Tfiere  Is  a  constant  sharing  of 
intelligence  and  flow  of  American  technol 
ogy  ;o  Israei.  and  the  Pf  ntagon  has  relented 
on  Its  decision  not  to  anow  Israel  to  market 
its  own  syslem.s  m  the  U.S. 

True,  there  have  Ix-en  no  joint  military 
maneuvers,  and  none  are  likely  in  the 
future,  and  the  U.S.  has  not  taken  up  re- 
peated offers  from  Pri,T.e  Minis'er  Begin 
either  to  establish  an  Amencaii  base  here, 
or  lo  conclude  a  defence  pact  The  question 
LS.  are  these  important  lo  Isrjiel  s  securUv 
and  conversely  are  they  indicative  of  a  slide 
in  American  military  supp>ort  for  Isracr 
The  question  also  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Israeli-American  relationship  should  neces 
sarily  copy  the  U.S  relationship  with  Egypt 
or  Saudi  Arabia  and  whether  it  ls  axiomatic 
that  the  stationing  of  American  squadrons 
and  facilities  in  these  counlires  is  at  Israel  s 
expense 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  depend 
on  a  clear  analysis  of  what   Israel  has  to 
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"(fir  (hf  U.S..  and  what  Israel  needs  for  lis 
(luii  (Ipfencp.  In  neither  case  are  openness 
i.r  piihliniv  integral,  and.  on  reflection,  the 
j)h\  -Hill  -.taiioiiiiiK  here  of  American  forces 
I  iiuid  Diilv  serve  to  undermine  Israel's  claim 
i.i  h.  a  ciimpetent  and  stable  ally  of  the  U.S. 

l-'or  what  Israel  has  to  offer  lh«'  U.S..  and 
what  the  latter  cannot  expect  from  any  of 
il.s  developing  alliances  in  the  region,  is  a 
highly  trained,  battle-proven.  Western  ori- 
ented and  extremely  sophisticated  military 
infrastructure  to  which  the  Americarvs  can 
adapt  in  a  moment  of  need  with  almost  no 
preparation. 

Israel  has  the  world's  most  modem  air 
ba-ses.  capable  of  arming,  maintaining  and 
turning  over  aircraft  which  today  form  the 
backbone  of  the  U.S.  air  force  notably 
Phantoms.  F  I5s  and  F  16s. 

Israel  has  the  technological  capability  to 
provide  credible  real-time  tactical  and  stra 
tegic  intelligence  on  regional  events,  and 
has  developed  a  communications  network 
enabling  battle  coordination  second  to  none 
in  thi-  Western  world. 

Hecause  of  the  small  size  of  the  country 
and  the  quantitative  .ind  qualitative  nature 
of  the  threat  it  constantly  faces.  Israel  has 
invested  heavily  in  a  multi-pronged  early 
warning  system,  backed  up  by  locally  pro- 
duced electronic  technologies  which  are  cur 
r"ntly  being  exported  to  some  of  the  world's 
most  technologically -developed  nations. 

All  this  is  here,  and  all  this  would  be  read 
ily  available  to  the  US.  should  the  Ameri- 
cans require  the  use  of  Israel  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  a  potential  conflict  in  either 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  northern  Gulf 
region. 

Neither  Elgypl.  Saudi  Arabia.  Somalia. 
Kenya  nor  the  U.S.'s  other  allies  possess 
this  infrastructure—a  fact  which  helps  to 
explain  the  presence  in  those  countries  of 
American  technicians  and  military  person- 
nel. 

Israelis  were  incensed  last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  U.S.  decided  to  send  several 
AWACS.  electronic  intelligence  gathering 
and  battle  command  aircraft,  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  How  do  they  know  that  the  U.S.  is 
not  receiving  the  .same  type  of  intelligence 
from  Israeli  .sources  without  physically  sta- 
iioning  aircraft  here?  And  if  there  is  intelli- 
k;ence  (■oop<Tation.  why  should  one  assume 
i.'iat  Israel  is  less  of  a  strategic  asset  simply 
becau.sc  there  are  no  American  forces  here? 

It  will  take  years,  if  not  decades,  before 
l':gypt  can  offer  the  U.S.  facilities  compara 
ble  to  those  already  available  in  Israel  The 
tiilateral  strateg.c  relatioruship  b«'tween  the 
two  countries  has  only  Just  been  estab- 
lished, and  it  st.art.s  out  on  a  very  unsound 
base  Kgypt  can  supply  the  physical  facili- 
ties American  forces  may  need  for  participa 
tion  in  a  Middle  E^ast  conflict  But  without  a 
sizeable  American  technological  and  man 
power  pre.sence  to  maintain,  command  and 
supply  intelligence  to  the  forces  operating 
out  of  them,  the.se  bases  will  be  little  more 
than  barren  tracts  of  land 

Thus,  the  American  decision  to  dispatch  a 
rhantom  .squadron  to  Egypt  for  a  series  of 
loint  exercises  la.st  month  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise  here  Nor  was  the  move  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  the  .^^trength  of  the  American- 
'•■gyptian  relation.ship 

It  was  well  known  here  that  the  Egyptians 
were  having  trouble  flying,  let  alone  devel 
oping  tactical  doctrine  for.  the  Phantoms 
they  received  in  1979  Several  of  the  planes 
crashed  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  arrival, 
and  they  found  maintenance  so  difficult 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
could  not  get  off  the  ground.  The  deploy- 
ment ol  Anitrican  fighter  aircraft  in  Egypt. 
t  tierifori-.  did  not  indicate  closer  military 
1  iK)[M'ration  than  b«'tween  the  U.S.  and 
!-rael.    bill    rather    an    attempt     an    almost 
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desperate   attempt     lo   lai    the  cornerstone 
(or  that  fledgling  cooperation. 

This,  however,  does  not  slop  Israel  being 
chagrined  at  its  total  exclusion  from  the 
American  attempt  to  release  the  hostages 
from  the  Teheran  Embassy  last  April. 
There  were  those  at  the  highest  levels  who 
regarded  the  fact  that  we  were  not  asked 
for  intelligence  or  facilities,  or  even  to  pre 
pare  hospital  tieds.  as  a  slap  in  the  face. 

And  just  recently,  officials  were  piqued 
when  they  heard  that  Defence  Under  S<cre 
lary  Robert  Komer  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  David  Jones,  were 
scheduled  to  visit  the  Middle  East  and  that 
Israel  was  not  on  their  itinerary. 

They  understand  here  that  America  wants 
to  keep  a  low  profile  on  its  Israeli  connec- 
tion, and  they  accept  that  the  Americans 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  establishing  a 
solid  relationship  with  pro  Western  states  in 
the  Arab  world;  but  they  feel  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  Americans  to  give  the  impression  to 
Arabs  and  Israelis  alike  that  a  line  is  being 
drawn  between  their  relationship  with  the 
Arab  states  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel  on 
the  other.  By  doing  this.  Israeli  analysis  and 
officials  feel.  America  is  not  only  giving  de 
facto  legitimization  to  the  i.solation  of  Israel 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  is  precluding  any 
chance  of  the  pro  Western  axis  ever  w  trk- 
ing  in  tandem  to  block  Soviet  interests  and 
faster  those  of  the  West. 

Perhaps  Israel's  greatest  problem  in  its  re- 
lationship with  the  U.S.— and  this  was  un- 
ders<-ored  by  .some  of  America's  recent 
moves,  which  displayed  an  almost  callous 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  Israeli  need  to  bo  a 
strategic  asset  to  the  West— is  Israel's  lack 
of  options. 

The  U.S.  knows  that  Israel  has  few.  if  any. 
alternatives  to  maintaining  it.s  side  of  the 
•special  relationship."  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  U.S.  could  be  replaced  by  another 
ally  of  similar  stature,  certainly  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  just  as  unlikely  that 
Israel  will,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  achieve 
a  level  of  independence  which  will  allow  it 
to  dictate  the  terms  governing  the  relation- 
ship or  even  to  have  a  significant  .say  in 
thos<'  terms.  I.srael  ls  predictable.  In  that  i( 
America  ever  felt  the  need  to  demand  stra- 
tegic favours.  Israel  could  do  little  but  grant 
these. 

Not  .so  on  the  Arab  side  of  the  fence- not 
even  the  Egyptian  side— where  the  Ameri 
cans  have  tn-en  forced  into  a  position  of 
having  to  court  favour. 

A  clear  example  of  how  quickly  a  pro- 
Western  ally  can  change  lis  spots  is  Jordan, 
which  jusl  this  week  has  come  out  openly  in 
support  of  Iraq.  In  less  than  two  years,  we 
have  witnes.sed  a  gradual  but  definite  trans- 
formation from  an  exclusively  pro-Western 
stand  to  one  ba.sed  on  accommodation  and 
military  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  have  already  been  military  exchange 
programmes  between  the  two  countries,  and 
Jordan,  for  the  first  time,  is  purchasing 
Soviet-made  weapons.  Now.  King  Hussein  is 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Moscow. 

This  scenario  is  very  likely  to  be  repeated 
by  other  pro-Western  Arab  states.  Not  only 
lo  play  off  one  side  against  the  other  in 
order  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
small  a  price  as  possible,  but  also  because  of 
the  unstable  nature  of  the  regimes  in  these 
countries. 

While  it  is  unlikely  that  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait  or  Egypt  will  at  this  point  in  lime 
turn  to  the  Soviets,  the  regimes  of  the.se 
countries  could  change  as  quickly  as  Iran's, 
with  the  logical  consequences  of  such  an  up 
heaval.  The  chronic  instability  of  these 
countries.  t>olh  internally  and  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another,  makes  the  American 
task  of  building  a  p<>rmanent  relationship 
that  much  more  complex  and  difficult,  and 


calls  for  an  entirely  revised  tai  ileal  applica- 
tion of  policy  in  trying  to  cement  pro-West- 
ern bonds. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  not  all  that  the 
U.S.  does  in  terms  of  forging  its  strategic 
understandings  with  the  Arab  world  is  auto- 
matically applicable  to  Israel,  and  the  ab- 
.sence  of  joint  maneuvers  or  the  failure  to 
station  troops  here  should  be  seen  in  the 
correct  perspective.  However,  this  does  not 
Justify  the  Americans'  giving  the  impression 
that  Israel  is  not  essential  to  their  interests, 
or  that  It  IS  isolated  in  the  Middle  Esist 
equation. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  aspects 
of  the  US  -Israeli  understanding  remaining 
clandestine  and  a  toial  shunning  of  any 
overt  recognition  of  Israel's  strategic  worth. 
In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  categorizing  the  essence  of 
the  relationship  as  top  secret  and  periodical- 
ly applying  cosmetic  touches  in  order  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
question  the  permanence  or  significance  of 
the  relationship.  The  two  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  a  wi.se  American  policy  would 
be  able  lo  maintain  the  balance. 

It  is  difficult  to  examine  the  e.ssence  of 
America's  relationship  with  Israel,  both  t)e- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  credible  information,  and 
also  because  of  .security  constraints.  Howev- 
er, general  guidelines  to  the  way  this  under 
standing  has  worked  in  the  past  with  prob 
able  indications  of  how  it  works  at  present- 
can  be  found. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  early 
.stages  of  the  relationship,  and  particularly 
between  1967  and  1973.  there  was  a  clear 
understanding  here  that  Israel  would  act  on 
America's  behalf  if  there  were  changes  in 
the  established  Mideast  status  quo. 

One  outstanding  example  was  the  Israeli 
war  preparations  in  September  1970.  on 
American  instructions,  to  deter  a  Syrian 
attack  on  Jordan  designed  lo  establish  a 
Palestinian  stronghold  there  in  place  of  the 
Hashemite  kingdom. 

Another  example  can  be  seen  in  '.he  Saudi 
Arabian  perception,  between  1967  and  1973. 
that  despite  its  enmity  towards  Israel,  if  a 
pro-Moscow,  under  financed  and  over-popu- 
lated Egypt  were  to  move  against  an  under- 
populated and  over-financed  sheikhdom 
closely  aligned  with  the  West.  Israel  could 
tH>  expected  to  intervene  in  the  Western  in- 
terest. 

Today,  Israel  holds  ihe  key  to  preventing 
a  Syrian  takeover  of  Lebanon  (surely  an 
American  interest)  and  to  containing  at- 
tempts at  regional  hegemony  by  either  Iraq 
or  Syria.  Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  there  is 
some  understanding  as  to  Israel's  role 
should  the  Sadat  regime  be  threatened  by 
bellicose  Libya. 

In  other  words.  Israel  does  not  serve  a 
vital  American  interest  only  in  a  total  war 
scenario,  either  in  a  global  or  a  regional  con 
text,  in  which  Israeli  facilities  and  power 
would  be  placed  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the 
Americans,  but  also  as  a  deterrent  in  an  on- 
going situation.  Israel's  willingness  lo  go  to 
war  to  protect  Western  intere.sts  which  coin- 
cide with  Its  own  is  a  major  factor  in  this  re- 
lationship, and  a  major  reason  for  America's 
commitment  to  building  an  armed  force 
which  could,  if  need  be  positively  decide  a 
localized  conflict  with   "acceptable  lots." 

There  are  other  avenues  of  strategic  coop 
eration  which  do  not  immediately  meet  the 
eye.  For  example,  until  1973  Israel  was 
active  in  over  100  Third  World  countries 
providing  both  military  and  agricultural  as- 
sistance. Israel  was.  in  many  cases,  acting  as 
an  agent  of  the  West  in  these  countries, 
most  of  them  suspicious  of  Western. 
"Yankee"  imperialism,  and  was  forgoing 
pro-Western  alliances  in  the  developing 
world. 
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l.srHili  mililar\  ini-n  were  lo  be  fo\ind  in 
A.sia,  I^liii  AnitTira  and  Africa,  often  work 
ing  Willi  rt'Kimt  s  with  which  it  would  be  dit 
(irull  for  the  US  to  maintain  an  overt  rcla 
tionship  Even  though  most  African  coun 
tries  broke  their  formal  I.sraeli  lies  in  1973. 
Israel  conliniies  to  have  close  <'oiitact.s  with 
all  manner  of  reKim«\s  on  three  conlmtnt.s 

Israel  has  also  acted  in  cooperalion  with 
the  US  for  tactical  purposes  Premier 
Begins  disclosure  last  week  that  Israel  had 
armed,  trained  and  suppf)rted  the  Kurdish 
revolutionaries,  lo  be  joined  later  by  the 
Americans,  is  one  example  The  Ann  riraii 
interest  here  was  clear  effective  Kurdish 
revolt  would  weaken  Iraq,  and  a  weak  Iraq 
would  be  more  accommodating  in  its  deal 
ings  with  the  Shah,  a  clcse  American  ally 
Israel,  for  iLs  part,  managed  to  dnert  .sevjT 
al  Iraqi  divisions  from  the  immediate  arena 
of  conflict  for  redeployment  in  Syria,  as  was 
illustrated  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War 

Thus,  one  found  the  I'  S  a. id  Israel,  for 
different  reasons,  acting  in  tandem,  with 
Israel  funtioning  as  a  conduit  for  tlie  Amer 
cians  in  a  conflict  which  served  American 
interests. 

The  Kurdish  case  is  unique,  but  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  Israel  .serves  as  an 
intermediary  for  American  and  Western  in 
terests.  While  details  of  Israeli  South  Afri- 
can cooperation  are  kept  under  wraps  the 
published  material  indicates  that  it  is  con- 
siderable. Foreign  publications  claim  that 
there  has  been  Israeli-South  African  nucle- 
ar cooperation,  and  that  Israel  has  sold 
arms  to  the  Republic. 

It  is  al.so  clear  that  Western  control  of  Ihe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  of  vital  strategic  in- 
terest to  America,  and  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  South  African  regime.  Amer- 
ica is  .severely  restricted  In  the  overt  support 
it  can  give  to  ensuring  that  South  Africa 
does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  MarxisLs.  like 
its  newly  independent  neighbours  to  the 
north 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in 
the  case  of  South  Africa.  Israel  1.=  acting  in 
the  American  interest.  One  could  use  the 
well  worn  argument  that  our  dealings  with 
South  Africa,  if  these,  as  reported  by  the 
foreign  pre.s.s.  indeed  exist,  are  dictated 
largely  by  our  need  to  export  arms  if  we  are 
to  be  able  lo  maintain  a  weapons  industry 
for  our  own  requirements.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  by  strengthening  the  Republic,  we 
are  also  serving  a  clear  Western  interest 

There  are  countless  other  fields  in  which 
Israel  .serves  American  military  and  defence 
interests.  The  battle  test  provided  for 
American  systems  through  their  use  with 
the  IDF  is  invaluable.  The  downing  of  .seven 
Syrian  Mig-21s  recently  by  F  15s  supplied 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  invaluable  oper- 
ational information  The  interphase  of  pri- 
marily American  land  and  air  systems 
'Israel  u.ses  its  own  maritime  equipment),  as 
demonstrated  in  Lebanon  over  the  past  two 
years,  has  provided  some  important  lessons 

According  lo  foreign  sources  Israel  used 
the  Hawkeye  airborne  control  system  in  co- 
ordinating recent  air  battles  against  the 
Syrians  If  this  is  true  one  can  assume  that 
this  has  led  to  important  American  rethink- 
ing in  the  operational  application  of  the  air- 
craft. Also,  Israeli  published  material  on  its 
ongoing  military  operations  enable  the  U.S. 
peace-time  army  to  keep  up  with  methods 
of  dealing  with  predominantly  Soviet  con- 
ventional weapons  and  tactics 

Much  ha-s  been  written  and  spoken  about 
the  part  Israel  intelligence  data  has  played 
in  the  formulation  of  Americas  posture.  Is- 
raeli warnings  on  the  pending  overthrow  of 
the  Shah  were  largely  ignored,  but  would 
have  been  invaluable  had  they  been  taken 
seriously.  The  .same  is  true  of  Israeli  infor 
mation  about  the  rapidly  developing  Iraqi 
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nuclear  capabiht.'i  Informal  ion  about  inter 
national  lerronst  contacts  and  cooperation 
IS  alwa\s  made  available,  e\en  when  Israel  is 
not  directly  involved,  and  there  have  been 
innumerable  news  stones  over  Ihe  years  o! 
how  Israeli  tip-offs  to  the  CIA  about  plots 
to  a.ssassinate  pro  Western  Arab  leaders 
havi'  nipped  tho,se  schemes  in  the  bud 

Given  the  extent  of  Israeli  American  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  cooperation,  one  feels  le.s.s 
guilty  about  the  huge  sums  invested  b.v  the 
I' S  in  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  more 
certain  of  the  permanency  of  the  relation 
shii)  oil  tlie  other  I-'or  the  relationship  is  of 
mutual  benefit  and  must    therefore,  endure 

The  question  is  whether  the  Israeli  Amen 
ean  axis  can  be  replaced  by  those  developing; 
m   Arab  countries,   and   whether   this  is  an 
American    goal     Given    the    instability    of 
these      regimes,      and      their      technological 
shortcomings,  one  doubts  that  a  phasim;  out 
of  Israel  is  po.s.sible  or  probable   in  the  short 
term     However,    it   should    be   clear   that   as 
American  interests  in  the  Arab  world  devel 
op,  so  the   Israeli  connection   will   be  down 
played  and  pushed  underground. 

The  problems  Israeli  and  American  policy- 
makers are  facing  is  how  to  maintain  a  bond 
strong  enough  to  constitute  a  deterrent  and 
ensure  an  Israeli  victory  if,  despite  every 
thing,  one  or  more  of  our  neighbours  decide 
lo  go  lo  War.  but  concealed  enough  not  lo 
jeopardize  American  interests  in  the  Arab 
world. 

It  is  this  balance  which  both  sides  are 
having  difficulty  in  evolving  at  present.  And 
it  IS  t)ecau.se  of  this  need  for  balance  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  Premier  Begins 
repealed  call  for  a  mutual  defence  pact  with 
the  U.S.  Not  only  can  there  be  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  Americans  wili  contemplate 
one.  especially  now  with  conflict  raging  in 
the  Gulf  and  the  need  for  consolidation  in 
the  peripheral  states,  but  there  is  the  very 
real  danger  that  an  American  refu.sal  on  the 
matter  will  be  interpreted  by  the  unthinking 
and  shortsighted  a.s  a  basic  change  in  Ameri- 
ca's appreciation  of  Israel  as  a  strategic  asset. 

One  can  appreciate  Begins  motives  — the 
pact  would  prove  that  his  policies  have  not 
led  to  a  breacn  with  the  Americans  as 
claimed  by  the  opposition  and  one  can  rec 
ognize  thai  such  a  pact  might  be  of  great 
value  in  formulating  a  highly  credible  deter- 
rent posture,  Bui  sound  policy  is  based  on 
the  examination  of  probability,  not  wishful 
thinking,  and  weighing  what  one  has 
against  what  one  is  jeopardizing. 

The  Americans  having  repeatedly  spurned 
Israeli  offers  of  a  pact  and  invitations  lo 
deploy  troops  here.  American  thinking  on 
the  subject  is  clear  Since  Israeli  compe 
lence  in  high-technology  maintenance  and 
operation  is  one  of  our  mam  strategic  sell- 
ing-points, one  cannot  but  ponder  mcredu 
lously  why  we  not  only  continue  to  embar 
rass  the  U.S..  but  undermine  out  own  argu- 
ments as  well.* 
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A  TRIBUTK    ro  ARMANI) 
CHANrNZK) 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

■    y  NKW  YORK 

IN  THf    ifOfSK  Of   RKPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wvcincsdav.  Drccmbcr  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  a.sk  mv  rnllca^jues  lo  join  me  In 
payititj  tribute  tn  an  outslandine 
public  servant,  Armand  Giantinzio. 

Mr,  Gianiinzio,  the  manat;('r  of  the 
village  of  Mamaronock.  NY.  v^ill  be 
retiring  at  the  end  of  thi.s  month  after 


nearh  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a 
public  c  (final  Armand  Gianunzio 
berarr.c  clerk  I  rea-surer  in  1957  and 
.served  in  that  capacity  ui-.lii  1970 
v\"hen  he  as.sumcri  tht  ".  illa^i  manager 
position 

I  have  worked  with  Mr  Gianunzio 
on  many  project*  ranging  from  the 
dredging  of  the  local  harbor— which, 
due  largely  to  the  persistence  and 
hard  work  of  Armand  Gianunzio  will 
lake  place  earl.v  next  year  to  housing 
and  neighborhood  development  as.sist- 
ance  for  low  and  moderate-iiu  ome  vil- 
lage residents.  Other  village  projects 
and  activities  inspired  bv  Mr  Cjianun- 
zio  include  the  River  Road  and  park 
projects;  the  new  public  works  depart- 
ment building  on  Harbor  Lsi.ind;  the 
additional  recreational  facilities  on 
Harbor  Island;  the  development  and 
expansion  of  a  large  local  CFTT-A  pro- 
gram; flo'jd  control  mea.sures;  various 
local  beautification  initiatncs.  and  the 
development  of  offstreet  parking 
around  the  central  bu.sine.s.s  district. 
Thi.s  li.sl  could  go  on  and  these  .select 
examples  of  his  work  demonstrate  his 
boundless  energy  a."-:  he  champions 
local  interests  and  concerns. 

Professionally.  Mr,  Gianunzio  is  one 
of  the  best  in  his  field.  He  is  noted  for 
his  financial  wizardry  and  the  creativ- 
ity with  which  he  handles  fiis  job.  He 
is  a  master  grantsman  and  has  direct- 
ed hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  dollars  in 
county.  Stall,  and  Federal  a.ssistance 
lo  the  Village  in  an  effort  to  address 
local  problems  and  concerns. 

Working  with  Armand  Gianunzio 
has  been  a  joy  and  an  honor.  He  has  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor  and  a 
unique  and  genuine  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  whom  he  ser\es. 
His  concern  for  the  community  does 
not  end  when  he  leaves  village  hall 
each  dav  and  I  am  constantly  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  way  he  reaches  out  to 
serve  others.  He  is  presently  coordi 
nating  a  drive  to  provide  relief  to  the 
people  of  southern  Italy  devastated  by 
the  recent  earthquake. 

On  December  14.  the  B'nai  B  rith 
Larchmont  Mamaroneck  Lodge  will 
honor  Armand  Gianunzio  by  present- 
ing him  with  the  1980  Brotherhood 
Award.  I  can  think  of  no  one  more  fit- 
ting or  deserving  of  this  special  trib- 
ute. In  his  23  years  of  public  service. 
Mr.  Gianunzio  ha.s  touched  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  and  has  become  a  val 
uable  and  beloved  public  servant.  His 
friends,  his  community,  and  the 
Nation  owe  him  a  great  deal  of 
thanks. • 


AVITAL     SHCHAKANSKY      TAKES 
HER       HUSBANDS       CASE       TO 

MADRIO 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

')>  .MAss.^(  H'  st-rrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr     DRINAN     Mr    Speaker.    Avital 
Shcharanskv   traveled   to   Madrid   last 
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Aitk  tn  n\Ake  her  husbands  case 
kiunvii  Id  the  partioipanLs  of  the  35- 
iiiitiun  Strond  Hrvirw  Conference  of 
the  H<  l.smki  Final  Art. 

Sin<  >■  An. Holy  Shrharansky's  arrest 
citi  Mar(  h  15.  1977.  Avital  ha.s  traveled 
ihroughout  the  Western  World  in  an 
effort  to  brinK  pre.s,siire  to  bear  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  release  her  husband. 

In  her  discussions  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Western  delegations  in  Madrid, 
she  again  impressed  upon  them  the 
harsh  conditions  Anatoly  must  face, 
and  the  injustices  he  is  forced  to 
endure  afii  r  iht  farcical  trial  in  1978 
that  resiilti  il  ii:  ;i  13  year  sentence  in 
prison  and  in  a  labor  camp. 

Avital  Shiharanskys  courage  and 
vigilance  gives  all  those  concerned 
with  the  human  right^s  of  others  inspi- 
ration and  strength 

I  (ominend  this  articlr  which  ap- 
;";ired  in  the  Internal  lonal  Herald 
Iribune  on  November  128.  19»0.  to  my 
r   Mf.unes.  The  article  follows: 

W  'ii:   i-     t  KfPREssioN  Come  TocETHrR  in 

Madrid 

(By  Jame.s  M   Markham) 

Madrid. -The  30-year  old  Russian  woman 
with  the  haunting,  sad  brown  eyes  finished 
her  awful  story,  which  she  had  told  many 
times  before.  P'or  six  years,  she  has  not  seen 
her  husband.  Anatoli  Shcharansky.  who  Us 
.sick  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp.  Their  married 
life  lasted  exactly  one  day  before  she  was 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  would  .soon  be  permitted  to 
follow. 

Avital  Shcharansky  turned  to  the  slight, 
balding  Argeniine  who  had  arrived,  unex- 
pt-t-ted.  at  her  Mailrid  hotel  suite. 

I'm  sorry."  she  said  in  English.  ■What 
prize  is  it  that  you  won?" 

El  premie  Nobel.  "  answered  Adolfo  Perez 
Usquivel    softly.    An    American    translated; 
The  Nobel  prize.' 

"For  peace.  "  interjected  Mr.  Perez  Esqui- 
vel's  .son  Leonardo,  who  speaks  some  Eng- 
lish. 

Ah."  nodded  Mr.  Shcharansky.  "Like 
Sakharov.  " 

Si. "  answered  the  Argentine  sculptor. 

Two  worlds  of  trampled  human  rights  had 
met.  had  connected 

LOBBYING  DIPLOMATS 

For  a  month.  Madrid  has  been  the  human 
right.s  capital  of  the  world.  At  the  modemis- 
ilc  Palacio  de  Congresos  and  in  hol.-ls  small 
and  luxurious,  human  right-s  campaigners, 
many  of  them  Russian  and  Eastern  Europe 
III  fmiKTfs  ha\e  al.so  installed  themselves, 
hopiriK  ii>  catch  the  ears  of  diplomats  and 
iiiii.-iialists, 

rti'-ir  press  releases  pile  up.  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Solidarists  World  Congress  of  Fre<"  Uk 
rainian.s  Andrei  Sakharov  Defense  Cam- 
iiaittn  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 
F-stonians  Latvians. 

The  (om  pet  it  ion  for  attention  is  such  that 
some  of  these  groups  resort  to  the  hard  .sell. 
In  Madrid's  chaotic  marketplace  of  ideals, 
one  group  seems  not  always  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  another  After  Andrei  Amalrik. 
the  Russian  historian,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Spain  as  he  was  coming 
lo  Madrid,  there  were  some  unseemly  mo 
nients  as  different  organizations  vied  for  the 
privilege  of  burying  him 

Neither  Mrs.  Sbchararusky  nor  Mr  Perez 
l-.-iquivel.  *ho  la-sl  month  wa.s  awarded  the 
Nobel  f'l'ac  Prize  for  having  "shone  a  light 
in  itif  darkness'"  of  Argentina's  military 
rulf    needs  to  push  forward  to  the  head  of 
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the  crowd  here.  Each  is  a  star  in  the  terri- 
ble universe  of  concentration  camps,  torture 
chambers  and  human  beings  who  "disap 
pear  "  tx-cause  they  displease  governments. 

Yet.  when  a  reporter  suggested  to  Mr 
Perez  Esqulvel  over  lunch  that  he  might 
find  a  meeting  with  Mrs  Shcharansky  inter 
esting.  the  modest.  48  year  old  Argentine 
knew  as  Utile  about  Anatoli  Shcharansky 
and  the  Jewish  emigration  movement  m  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  turned  out  Mrs.  Shchar 
ansky  knew  about  the  Nobel  laureate  and 
his  Peace  and  Justice  movement  In  Latin 
America. 

When  they  began  to  converse,  they  found 
they  had  things  In  common.  A  Jew.  Mrs 
Shcharansky  spoke  of  a  rising  tide  of  anti 
Semllism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  police 
interrogation  room  where  Mr  Peiez  E^qui- 
ve!  was  first  arrested  in  1977,  in  Buenos 
Aires,  swastikas  were  painted  on  the  walls. 

Why    were    you    arrested?""    asked    Mrs. 
Shcharansky 

The  Argentine  smiled  and  lifted  his  hands 
with  his  palms  up.  in  a  gesture  of  bewil 
dered  questioning:  a  wordless  answer,  mean- 
ing, as  the  Nobel  citation  put  it.  ■without 
cause  being  shown." 

■'I  hope  you  are  in  good  health  after  the 
torture  you  suffered."  she  continued,  doubt- 
less thinking  of  her  own  husband's  failing 
health  in  Perm  Camp  35  in  the  Urals 

Again.  Mr.  Perez  Esquivel.  who  is  not 
given  to  grand  formulations,  shrugged 
slightly,  saying  without  words  that  he  was 
as  well  as  one  might  expect  after  17  months 
in  prison. 

The  two  uncovered  some  cruel  ironies. 
The  Soviet  Union,  bastion  of  world  Commu 
nism.  recently  spared  Argentina's  rightist 
military  regime  embarrassment  at  a  United 
Nations  commission  by  blocking  an  investi 
gation  into  the  junta's  civil  rights  record 
Argentina  sells  the  Soviet  Union  wheat 

It  was  not  said  between  them  but  twth  are 
depending  on  the  United  States  for  help.  If 
Anatoli  Shcharansky  does  not  die  in  the 
Urals  and  is  one  day  allowed  to  join  his  wife 
III  Israel,  it  will  tie  l)ecause  of  pressure  and 
publicity  from  America.  If  Argentina  is  to 
become  a  more  litxTal  society,  the  United 
Slates  will  probably  have  to  insist  it  respect 
human  rights. 

"The    human    rights    policies   started    by 
Carter  not  only  should  be  continued,  they 
should  be  deepened,"'  said  Mr.  Perez  Esqui 
vel.  "Carter  has  been  helpful  in  Argentina; 
he  has  even  saved  a  few  lives. "'» 


AT.I.AHI)   I  (nVl-:N.STFIN 

mi-:m(  )kiai 
HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PKNN-..  ■,  I  '.   \S  M 

IN  THE  HOrSF  (11-    \'t  I'Hh  sKN  I  \  I  IVES 

Wednr.Silcu    1><  <  •  mh,  '    >'    !:iMJ 

•  Mr  VV.\l,iiRl-:N  Mr  Speaker,  there 
ha.s  bti'ii  lonsidcrablf  rdnversation 
among  Members  of  ('(iiuriv,.s  touched 
by  the  life  of  Allanl  l.tiAcnslem,  a 
former  Member  m  ('un^;riN>  tragically 
assassinated  last  spruu-  thuut  a 
proper  memorial  to  the  1'  ^ n  he  left 
to  the  democratic  process  for  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike. 

In  that  context  the  following  ex- 
cerpt of  Mr.  Lowenstems  last  appear- 
ance on  William  Buckleys  program, 
■'Firing  Line,'  seems  central.  In  his 
discussion,  Lowenstein  urged  all  of  us 
to  do  more  than  campaign  by  shooting 
tired  slogans  past  each  other  which 
deny  the  voters  in  our  drmorracy  the 
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ability  to  move  their  Government  to 
deal  with  the  merits  of  important 
questions. 

Also  includ(  d  :ir<  the  eulogies  of 
Allard  Lowenstein  s  lite  by  the  major 
spokesmen  of  both  the  conservatives 
and  liberal  approaches  to  our  public 
polirv  Willi.iin  y  Biirklr;,'  and  Sena- 
tor Ln-vV,  M<!)  KhNM-ii'i  (Iclivercd  at  .'\1- 
lards  funeral  m  Ne\^  York  City  on 
March  18.  1980. 

Mr   BrcKLEYS  EuLOCV 

Mr  BvcrCUEV  Possibly,  as  a  di.ssenter,  my 
own  experience  with  him  was  unique,  in 
that  we  conser%atives  did  not  generally  en- 
dorse his  political  prescriptions.  So  that  we 
were,  presumptively,  opponents  of  Al 
Lowenstein.  in  those  straitened  chambers  in 
which  we  spend  and  misspend,  so  much  of 
our  lives.  It  was  his  genius  that  so  many  of 
those  he  touched— generally  arriving  a  half 
hour  late— discovered  intuitively  the  under- 
lying communion  He  was.  in  our  lime,  the 
original  activist,  such  was  his  Impatience 
with  the  sluggishness  of  justice,  so  that  his 
rhythms  were  more  often  than  not  dishar- 
monious with  those  that  govern  the  practi- 
cal banausic  councils  of  this  world.  His 
habits  were  appropriately  disarrayed.  He 
was  late  to  breakfast,  to  his  appointments; 
late  in  announcing  his  sequential  a\ailabil- 
ity  for  public  senice.  Fie  was  punctual  only 
in  registering -though  often  underage— for 
service  in  any  army  that  conceived  itself 
bound  in  righteousne.ss. 

How  did  he  live  such  a  life,  so  hectic  with 
public  concern,  while  preoccupying  himself 
so  fully  with  the  individual  human  being, 
whose  torments,  never  mind  their  singular- 
ity, he  adopted  as  his  own  with  the  passion 
that  some  give  only  to  the  universal?  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  James  Burnham  once  mused, 
looked  on  all  the  world  as  her  personal  slum 
project.  Although  at  home  with  colleetivist 
formulations,  one  had  the  Impression  of 
Allard  Lowenstein  that  he  might  be  late  in 
aborting  a  Third  World  War  because  of  his 
absorption  with  the  problems  of  one  sopho- 
more. Oh,  they  followed  him  everywhere, 
because  we  experienced  in  him  the  essence 
of  an  entirely  personal  dedication.  Of  all 
the  partisans  I  have  known,  from  the  fur- 
thest steppes  of  the  spectrum,  his  was  the 
most  undistracted  concern,  not  tor  human 
ity  — though  he  was  conversant  with  big- 
think  formulations— but  with  human 
beings. 

Those  of  us  who  dealt  with  him— often  in 
those  narrow  passages  constrained  by  lime 
clocks  and  fire  laws  and  deadlines— think 
back  ruefully  on  the  happy  blend  of  pur- 
pose and  carelessness  with  which  he  ar 
ranged  his  own  career  and  his  own  schedule. 
A  poet  might  be  templed  lo  say.  If  only  the 
Lord  had  granted  us  that  Allard  should  also 
ha\t'  arrived  late  at  his  own  assassination!'" 

But  all  his  life  he  was  felled  by  mysteries, 
doinmani  among  them  those  most  readily 
understood  by  more  worldly  men  — namely, 
that  his  rhythms  were  not  of  this  world.  His 
days,  foreshortened,  lived  out  the  secular 
dissonances.  'Behold.  Thou  hast  made  my 
days  as  it  were  a  span  long:  and  mine  age  is 
even  as  nothing  in  respect  of  Thee;  and 
verily  every  man  living  is  altogether 
vanity  ■■  The  p.salmist  spoke  to  Al  on  Friday 
last-  'I  became  dumb,  and  opened  not  my 
mouth,  for  it  was  Thy  doing."  To  those  of 
us  not  yet  dumb,  the  psalmist  also  spoke, 
saying.  'The  Lord  is  close  to  the  broken- 
hearted: and  those  who  are  crushed  in 
spirit.  He  saves  "  Who  was  the  wit  who  said 
that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum'  lx"t  Nature 
then  fill  this  vacuum.  That  is  the  challenge 
which,  bereft,  the  friends  of  Allard  Lowen- 
stein   hurl    up   to    Nature    and    to   Nature's 
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God.     prayerf'illy.     demandingly.     because 
today.  Liord.  our  loneliness  is  great. 

Senator  Kennedy's  Eulogy 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  What  a  friend 
we  have  all  lost.  And  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  temple  or  the  borders  of  this  city  there 
are  countless  human  beings  whom  Al 
Lowenstein  hart  befriended  and  did  not  even 
kno*  his  name  There  are  black  people  in 
Mississippi  who  can  vote  because  he  was 
there  ir  the  civil  rights  summer  of  1964 
There  are  .^i.ierican  sons  living  out  normal 
lives  who  did  not  die  in  'Vielnani  because  he 
was  there  in  New  Hampshire  in  1968  in  the 
winter  of  our  national  discontent.  There  are 
political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  cau.se  was  heard  before  the  world  be 
cause  he  was  there  in  the  United  Nations  to 
demand  their  cases  be  staled  and  debated. 
He  was  exerywhere.  He  was  the  man  who 
lived  for  others.  I  always  thought  that 
somehow  he  was  loo  good  for  this  world, 
and  in  the  end  the  world  he  reached  out  lo 
broke  him  because  he  was  the  last  friend 
left  of  a  man  scorned  by  everyone  else.  But 
while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  remember 
most  the  light  aiid  joy  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
person  of  impas-sioned  political  conviction, 
but  personally  ht  loved  so  many  who  so 
often  disagreed  with  his  politics.  Who  but 
Al  Lowenstein  could  claim  among  his  best 
friends  both  Bill  Buckle>  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy? Bill  Buckley  had  the  good  political 
sense  to  endorse  him  for  Congress,  and  Al 
had  the  good  political  sense  not  to  endorse 
Bill  for  mayor  in  1965.  (Laughter.)  Al  would 
do  almost  anything  for  Bill,  (laughter)  Al 
was  a  loyal  friend  who  spoke  with  uncom- 
mon frankness.  No  man  was  an  island  as 
long  as  Al  Lowenstein  was  near.  Where 
black.'-  were  repressed,  he  was  black.  When 
soldieis  were  dying  in  a  war  that  was  wrong, 
he  vias  a  draftee  lo  his  own  conscience. 
Where  children  were  hungry,  he  thirsted 
after  justice.  When  families  could  not 
afford  a  nouse.  he  was  homeless.  For  me  he 
was  more  than  a  friend,  though  his  friend- 
ship was  rare.  He  was  more  than  a  counsel 
or.  though  his  counsel  was  wise.  For  me  and 
foi  so  many  others  he  was  our  brother.  Last 
Thursday  the  day  before  he  died,  he  was 
writing  a  speech  he  wanted  me  lo  give.  His 
last  words  in  that  speech  read.  ■Do  we  want 
four  more  years  of  what  we  have  experi- 
enced to  dat(»''"  It  was  the  wonder  and  the 
glory  of  Al  Lowenstein  that  he  never 
wanted  more  years  of  what  we  have  experi- 
enced lo  date.  Always  he  called  us  lo  do 
belter.  It  is  the  last  and  the  least  that  we 
can  give  to  Al  in  return  for  all  that  he  gave 
lo  us- the  pledge  of  our  hearts  that  we 
shall,  each  in  our  own  way.  strive  as  he  so 
tirelessly  did  lo  do  better  Our  brother  left 
us  his  love.  He  goes  with  ours. 

Lowenstein  Discussion 
Mr.  Buckley.  And  then  a  final  comment, 
in  which  he  medilaied  on  the  public  dia- 
logue, the  course  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tions and.  .%s  he  put  it.  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  we're  trying  to  build." 

Mr.  Lowenstein  The  question  I  really 
wanted  lo  get  lo.  if  I  can  just  take  a  second, 
is  'hat  we've  tottered  on  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  politicians  saying  very  little  as  they 
run  no  matter  who  they  are.  and  I  think 
that's  an  indictment  that  applies  to  most 
politicians  in  most  campaigns,  and  it  i.*;  com- 
pounded by  Ihe  fact  that  everybody  now 
spends  90  percent  of  their  money  on  lelevi 
sion  where  its  very  difficult  lo  say  anything 
in  30  seconds  or  one  minute  that  means  any 
thing  1  think  thafs  true  of  every  candidate 
for  President  right  now,  and  I  think  it's  sad. 
And  I  would  agree  with  you  that  if  we  could 
discuss  why.  as  politics  descends  into  that 
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level  ol  noii-disi  u.ssion.  \fch>  that  s  a  terrible 
problem  in  a  solk  i.^  tared  with  great  cruses 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  people  in  this  coun 
try  now  receive  assistance  from  llir  govern 
meni  compared  to  48  percent  I  mean,  how 
IS  that  goinp  to  continue''  What  are  wc 
going  to  do  about  enerpy''  Wh.\  don't  we  put 
a  dollar  tax  on  nas  so  we  can  beMin  to  con 
ser\e  instead  of  waste?  I  mean  all  these 
topics  about  which  I  think  we  oii^iht  lo  be 
talking  in  this  campaign  are  not  being  dis 
ru.ssed  by  any  randidalt-s.  And  if  we  discuss 
the  year  1979  or  prospectively,  the  next 
campaign,  uithout  dealing  with  tho.se  ques 
lions  msteaa  of  the  sort  of  simplistic  slogans 
about  who's  left  or  whos  right.  I  think 
we^i  e  done  a  disservice  to  the  public  dia- 
logue. 

Mr.  Buckley.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you 
more.  But  are  you  saying  thai  nobody  who's 
running  for  President  has  taken  po.sitions 
on  any  of  these  subjects? 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  Well.  I  say  thai  most  of 
them  in  the  end  sound  like  a  blur,  that  it's 
part  of  the  process  that  we  seem  to  have  ar- 
rived at  of  everything  getting  Homogenized. 
I  mean,  the  press  will  .say  Rt  agan's  moving 
to  the  center.  Kennedy's  moving  to  the 
center,  everbodys  moving  here  and  there, 
but  what  really  does  happen,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  thai  there  is— not  just  for  President,  but 
for  Congress,  for  every  position— there  is  an 
increased  disinclination  to  have  discourse  on 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  much  more  impor- 
tant on  a  program  like  this-which  is  one  of 
the  few  genuinely  useful  programs,.  I  think, 
that  exists,  because  it  brings  people  togeth- 
er lo  discuss  ideas— lo  talk  about  the  ques- 
tion of  what  do  we  do  about  the  inflation 
and  energy  questions  in  a  presidential  year. 
How  do  we  get  a  country  which  is  capable  of 
such  magnificient  conduct  out  of  the  terri- 
ble sloth  thafs  led  us  to  the  position  where 
we  are  now— where  everybody  is  more  paro- 
chial, mor"  self-seeking— not  just  politi- 
cians, but  the  public  and  all  the  communi- 
ties that  constitute  that  mosaic?  What  is  it 
we  do  to  try  lo  raise  that  in  this  year  so  that 
we  discuss  not  onlv  individuals  for  President 
but  the  nature  of  the  civilization  we're 
trying  to  build?» 


TRIBUTE  TO  K    B    ELLER 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  tennessfe 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENT.Al  1 VES 

WcdTirsday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.      JONES      of     Tennes.see       Mi 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tributi   lu 
one  ol  my  constituents.  Dr.  E  B.  Eller. 
who  has  been  a  I'-ader  in  the  field  of 
education     in     Tennessee     for     many 
years.  He  recently  announced   his  re- 
tirement    from     his    current     post     a.= 
president  of  D\ersburt;  State  Comrr.ii 
nily  College  in  D\(rsburp   Tcnn 

What  makes  Dr.  Flier's  annoiince- 
menl  so  significant  is  that  he  ha.s  been 
the  only  president  Dyersburg  Slate 
has  had  since  it  opened  its  doors  in 
1969.  Since  becoming  its  president.  Dr. 
Eller  has  been  the  communit%  col- 
lege's leader  in  developing  It  from  a 
one  building;  junior  college  to  a  major 
institution  ol  higher  learning  serving  a 
se\en  rount\  area  in  we.<t  Tennessee 

Dr.  Eller  has  been  a  very  conipelenl 
and  dynamic  leader.  He  has  been  ijood 
for  the  college  and  he  has  been  good 
for  the  development  of  the  junior  col- 
lege system  in  Tennessee.  I  regret  that 
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he  is  retiring,  but  I  wanted  to  wish  for 
him  many  happy  a;id  fruitful  retire- 
ment years. 

I  woiild  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  recent  story 
from  The  Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
newspaper  regarding  Dr.  Eller: 

E.  B   Eller  Announces  Retiremlnt  As 

President  or  Dvefsbirg  State 

B.\  Jan  Taylor) 

Dr  Edivard  B  Eller.  president  of  Dyers- 
burp  Staif  Community  College  since  the 
founding  of  the  institution  in  1969,  today 
announced  that  he  will  retire  June  31 

Eller.  who  will  be  65  in  January,  disclo.sed 
his  plans  at  a  meeting  of  college  faculty  and 
staff  members  this  morning. 

He  said.  It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  1 
como  to  this  point.  When  change  comes,  it 
provides  the  opportunity  for  growth  and  im- 
provement. This  could  be  one  of  our  finest 
hours. '■ 

Eller  commented  briefly  on  his  43  years  of 
.sen,ice  in  the  field  of  education. 

■  A  superintendent  in  Alabama  look  a 
chance  on  me  43  years  ago.'  he  said.  'They 
have  been  43  good  years  l'\f  enjoyed  them. 
They  ha".e  brought  many  rewards." 

Eiier  .sa;d  thai  Or  Roy  S  Nicks.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Slate  University  and  Community 
College  System  will  meet  with  faculty  and 
staff  members  next  week  lo  discuss  the  se- 
lection process  for  a  new  college  president 
and  the  transition  period. 

He  said  his  request  to  retire  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
Dec.  12. 

Eller  said  that  after  his  retirement  he 
hopes  to  continue  in  his  association  with 
the  college  in  some  manner. 

"I  will  maintain  some  connection  with  the 
college.  "  he  said.  'Possibly  as  president 
emeritus  of  the  college.' 

Eller.  who  was  a  former  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Education,  opened  the  doors  of  the  junior 
college  in  one  building  in  the  fall  of  1969, 
Construction  continued  across  the  100  acre 
campus  while  the  first  588  member  student 
body  attended,  classes  m  Ihe  class  room 
building. 

Dyersburg  was  cho.sen  as  a  site  for  the  col 
lege  by  the  Tenne.ssee  Board  of  Education 
in  1967.  Eller  assumed  the  task  of  turning  a 
site  and  six  buildings  into  a  live,  well  orga 
nized.  higher  educational  complex. 

The  facility,  construrteo  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3  million,  was  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
el  fort  between  local,  county,  slate  and  fed- 
eral governments. 

Dyersburt-  gave  the  100  acre  site  for  the 
(■ollet;e  and  the  Dyer  County  Court  provided 
the  sum  of  $250,000  for  rapital  outlay  funds. 
Matching  federal  funds  were  obtained  by 
the  state  lo  complete  the  fundmi;  package. 

The  sile  is  located  on  what  was  formerly 
Dyersburg  Okeena  Park  and  Golf  Course. 
An  additional  46  acre.--  adjacent  lo  the  park 
jvas  purchased  by  the  city  for  $186,000  lo 
.'Tieet  the  100  acre  requirement  for  locating 
the  college  here. 

The  college  serves  a  seven  county  area  in 
West  Tennessee,  that  includes  Dyer.  Lake. 
l-iuderdale,  Tipton.  Obion.  Crockett  and 
Gibson  Counties. 

Eller  began  his  tenure  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation in  Alabama  in  1938  as  a  teacher.  He 
came  lo  Soulh  Pulton,  Tenne.ssee  in  1942,  as 
a  teacher,  and  then  principal  He  became  a 
principal  at  Martin  in  1947  and  in  1954  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  Regional  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  with  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Education  In  1956,  he  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  area  Curriculum  and  Supervision 
for  the  slate  He  later  became  Coordinator 
of  the  Division  of  Instruction  for  the  stale, 
and  finally  Assistant  Commissioner  in  1965. 
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He  IS  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education"  and  Ouustanding  Educators  of 
America,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  honorary 
fraternity.  He  has  served  the  Chan>t>rr  of 
Commerce  as  Vice  President  for  OrKaniza- 
tional  Development.  Chairman  of  the  Pro 
Kram  of  Work  Committee,  and  as  a  board 
member.  Dr.  Eller  is  a  memb«'r  of  the  Dyers 
burK  Rotary  Club  and  the  First  United 
Mfthcidist  Church. 

Dr.  Eller  is  married  to  the  former  Ellen 
Curry  of  Troy.  They  have  a  son.  Ed  Eller. 
Jr.  of  Dyersburg,  who  is  principal  of  Dyers- 
burg  Middle  School,  and  a  dauKhter.  Mrs. 
Harry  Fuqiia  of  Nh-'"  'H''  • 


A    iKIiiL  II-     K)  ELIZABETH 
HOLT/    1     '^ 

HO.N.  CF.CIL  (CECi  MFFTEL 

i>y  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  Hf-f-'I  F  !,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult til  ir:  inarize  the  accomplish- 
ments II'  1  :  il'i.T/.MAN  or  measure  the 
impact  !!ii'  !ii'  ha.s  had  on  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life.  Elected  in  1972  to 
replace  one  of  the  most  revered  and 
IcRendary  of  House  members.  Eman 
uel  Celler.  Liz  Holtzman  set  a  stand- 
ard of  innovation  and  a  record  of 
achievement  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

An  outspoken  advocate  of  programs 
to  assist  the  have-nots  in  our  society. 
Liz  Holtzman  epitomizes  the  vigor 
which  has  guided  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Nation  through  decades 
of  progress.  Her  devotion  to  service  in 
the  House  has  .set  a  standard  for  mem- 
bership in  this  body.  We  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  better  advocate  in 
the  House  for  women's  rights,  civil 
rights  and  the  restoration  of  economic 
and  social  justice  throughout  thi.s 
land. 

Our  Nation  owes  Liz  Holtzman  a 
debt  of  gratitvide  for  her  performance 
as  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  Watergate 
summer  of  1974.  Her  staunch  defense 
of  our  Government  of  laws  and  its 
Constitution  served  to  restore  a  sense 
of  trust  and  faith  in  a  process  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  brink. 

Though  Liz  will  be  leaving  the 
House  at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  her 
youth  and  qualities  of  leadership  fore- 
tell a  promising  career  ahead  with 
whatever  she  undertakes.  We  wish  her 
well  and  know  that  her  idealism  and 
staunch  devotion  to  principle  will 
remain  with  us.» 


LAM  \i>    I  Jl'DOER 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  LDALL 

IN    \UY    HDUSE  OK  KtPHtSKNTATIVES 

\h<'iday.  December  1.  1980 

♦  Mr  11  ).\LL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  politics. 
1  uliiiin  most  the  people  who  do  not 
;tl«.a\s  piuy  it  safe— who  vote  and  act 
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out  of  coii.scieiK'f  and  commitment. 
Lamar  Gudger  has  served  with  me  on 
the  Hou.se  Interior  Committee  where  I 
saw  him  work  under  fire.  He  has  a  real 
feel  for  the  balance  that  is  so  needed 
in  the  environment  resource  conflicts. 
I  value  his  contributions  and  I  will 
miss  this  good  l:v,'.  rrTt"  ••  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  NORM.AN  F.  LKNT 

IN    IHt  HOn.St  OK  KEPKEbENTAlIVtS 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Sam  Devine.  as  he 
makes  his  new  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Congress  and  the  Nation  face  a 
loss  with  Sams  departure  from  this 
body,  and  1  am  gratified  to  have  this 
chance  to  pay  tribute  to  Sam— a  gen- 
tleman in  the  truest  sen.se  of  the  word. 

During  his  22  years  of  service  to 
Ohio's  12th  Congressional  District. 
Sam  served  with  distinction  and  pride. 
He  successfully  blended  his  wide  range 
of  experience  with  a  firm  commitment 
to  serve  the  best  intere::ts  of  this 
Nation  into  an  effective  record  of  ser\- 
ice.  As  a  lawyer,  former  FBI  agent, 
prosecutor,  and  State  legislator.  Sam 
had  special  insight  into  the  national 
problems  to  be  addressed.  He  applied 
his  special  brand  oi  commonsense  and 
a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  to  the 
rigors  of  public  service,  and  serving 
with  him  ha.s  always  been  a  delight. 

Sam  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  In 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  which  he  has  served  with 
great  distinction  as  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  The  leadership  qualities 
he  so  ably  displayed  during  that  serv- 
ice were  more  recently  applied  in  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  Sam  did  an  excel- 
lent job  and  I  thank  him  for  his  many 
years  of  .service  which  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Sam.  plea.se  accept  my  wife  Barbara's 
and  my  own  very  best  wishes  for  much 
success  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  will  miss  your  wonderful 
laugh  and  your  many  witticisms,  as 
well  as  your  strong  leadership  capabili- 
ties. Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
better  for  your  having  served  in  the 
House  of  Repre- '  •  'n''  es.« 


RETIREMENT  UF  EDWARD  H. 

NFO'    T  F.'^F.'-'VF 

tK)N.  JOHN  J.  DL  NC.AN 

I-    rKNNESSf  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  to  your  at 
tent  ion  the  impending  retirement  of 
Edward   H.     Ned  "   Le.sesne.  a  40-year 
veteran   of   service   to   the   Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority.  Mr.  Le.sesne  will 
step  down  from  his  post  as  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Water  Resources  in 
January  1981.  His  .services  will  be 
greatly  mis.sed  by  this  agency. 

Recently,  Mr.  Lesesne  was  inter 
viewed  by  a  reporter  for  the  Knoxvillc 
News-Sentinel.  During  '  his  interview, 
he  stated  that  he  finds  the  TVAs  crit- 
ics are  still  sniping  at  some  of  the 
.same  issues  which  were  topics  of  di.s- 
cu.ssion  40  \ears  ago.  I  commend  to 
the  Congress  this  article,  and  ask  that 
all  Members  carefully  study  Mr  Le- 
sesnes  views  and  comments  which  are 
now  made  available: 
40-Year  TVA  Exec  Finds  Aceniy  s  Chiiics 
Still  Sniping  at  Same  Issues 
'By  John  Moulton> 

.M  the  time  Efiward  H.  iNed)  I^e.se.sne 
went  to  work  for  TVA.  critics  were  acciistng 
the  agency  of  overbuildinu  its  capacity  to 
►.enorate  electricity. 

Ironically,  that  same  arftumciil  exists 
today,  almost  40  years  later 

But  when  Le.sesne.  retinnfj  director  of  thi- 
di\  ision  of  water  resources,  joined  TVA  in 
1941.  TVA  was  accus'>d  of  building  more 
dams  than  it  would  ever  reei1  Today,  critics 
say  the  agency  is  building  too  many  nuclear 
planl.s. 

■■Critic;  were  iayirp  at  tlir.t  time.  Why  do 
we  need  all  these  dams  and  all  this  electric- 
ity?' "  Lesesne.  60.  recalled.  If  we  did  not 
have  that  electricity  *  "  *  we  would  liav.> 
had  a  hard  time  winning  that  war  (World 
War  II)  ■• 

He  said  the  TVA  dams  supplied  power 
ii-sed  at  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Aluminum  Co  of 
America  both  of  'A'hich  aided  the  war 
effort 

But  construction  schedules  were  a  'ittle 
different  then,  he  said. 

'DouRlas  Dam  generated  electricity  13 
months  after  the  first  bulldoze-  appr:<red 
on  the  si-ene,"  said  Lesc.sne.  "Nowadays  wr 
cant  build  one  (a  nuclear  r>lnnt)  in  13 
years  ' 

Despilt  the  public  outcrv  about  too  many 
dams  and  too  much  el»ctrici'>.  bv  1950  ilie 
electrical  demand  had  iricrea-seri  .so  muih 
fhat  the  hydro  s»'.item  fouldn  I  meet  it." 
he  .said. 

In  his  40  ytars  at  TVA.  Lesesn'-  has  *ii 
nessed  the  dam-building  era.  the  fo.s.sil-fue: 
plant-building  era  and  the  n'ulear-plant 
building  era.  He  has  watrhed  the  agency 
change  from  a  New  Deal  experiment  in  're- 
storing an  entire  river  valley  '  to  the  largest 
producer  of  electrical  power  in  the  <  ounlry. 

He  has  served  under  everv  TVA  cliairman 
but  the  first.  Arther  R.  Morgan,  who  was  re- 
moved from  the  board  in  1938.  He  declined 
to  compare  them. 

Lesesne  wen'  'o  work  for  TVA  as  an  engi 
neering  aide  earning  SI620  a  year.  He  was 
fresh  out  of  Ciemson  University,  where  he 
graduated  first  in  a  class  of  2ii  ch  il  cngi 
neering  students.  His  salary  now  is  $50,700  a 
year. 

His  first  job  involved  building  of  stream 
gauges  to  measure  the  flow  And  vekcilv  of 
water,  which  wa.s  information  Ts-stntial  to 
the  design  of  dams.^  He  recalled  buildirg 
those  gauges  for  Chatuge  Dam.  .souihoast  of 
Murphy,  N.C  ,  for  Notiely  Dam.  near  Bl?irs- 
ville.  Ga..  and  for  Douglas  Dam  in  Sevier 
County. 

H*-  said  tie  was  ■actually  building  one 
below  Dougla.s  Dam  when  a  tuv  came  walk- 
ing acro.ss  the  field  one  morning  \nlh  my 
orders  to  active  duty."  Lesesne  served  as  an 
engineering  officer  in  the  Army  Aii  Corp.-- 
between  1942  and  1946  and  returned  to  T\'A 
to  continue  his  career. 
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As  an  area  engineer  in  Bry.eon  City.  N.C. 
In  1940.  he  nclped  establish  eight  -Aeather 
.stations  It.  'he  .Smoky  Mountains,  which 
TVA  ll.^ed  tf;  measure  the  amount  of  snow. 
Ore  thing  that  TVA  was  Interested  in 
was  'he  amount  of  snow  on  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges  and  now  much  water  was  con- 
taiP"d  in  thai  Kno\^.'^  said  Ije.sesne  It  was 
ja-ti  iiKC  a  mi».ior  storm  sitting  up  then    ' 

Whin  the  sncw  melted  in  a  waim  rain,  it 
woulo  run  of  in  a  hurry  ana  have  an  effect 
on  stream  flow  and  flood  control,  he  ex- 
plained. He  remembered  using  jeeps  with 
chains  to  reach  the  wea*her  stations  for 
"■ea'ingf.  But  lortav,  TVA  uses  radio  gauges 
ihai  measu-e  the  snow  and  broadcast  the 
inforrr.Ation  to  an  office  in  Knoxvilic.  he 
said 

Ietesi>>  has  watched  TVA'a  image  gradu- 
a'lv  b«ome  tarnished  over  the  years  and  ?i- 
Iritiuti  s  that  to  ■■continued  increases  in 
r?tes  which  obscure  the  so  many  other  pood 
things  T^'A  does.  I  very  much  believe  in 
TVA."  I.e  .said. 

Projects  he  has  been  involved  in  include 
the  Parker  Branch  experiment  near  Ashe- 
villc.  which  was  an  eight-year  demonstra- 
'ion  in  ilK  lec'amation  of  eroded  land.  He 
also  hr-lped  in  the  plan.iing  of  ihe  Telico 
Dam. 

Lesesiif  was  promuled  to  director  of  water 
control  Planning  i!i  1974  and  named  '.o  his 
present  position  in  the  ma.ior  reorganization 
if  1979.  In  his  current  job.  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  any  an  i  everything  connected  with 
water'  including  the  operation  of  TVA  res- 
er.Qir.s.  water  qualiiy.  fisneries  programs 
and  f loed  '.onl  rol. 

HLs  early  retire  meni.  which  he  decided  to 
.?kp  wher  TV/  asked  foi  volunteers  in 
■  trder  tr  meet  P>»deral  budget  cuts,  is  effer- 
'ive  in  Janua"-;.-. 

Lesesne  lives  in  Holstoii  Hills.  He  is  ar. 
(Ider  in  the  Ea.stmirLster  f^esb.vierian 
Church.  He  and  his  wife.  Sarah,  have  four 
ctildren.  He  is  a  native  of  Charleston.  S  C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  M'  mbers  of 
this  body  v.ii!  .join  mt  in  wishing  Ned 
Lesesne  an  enjoyable  retirement  The 
entire  Tennessee  Valley  Region  owes 
much  to  this  gentleman.* 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  J..\.vlES  C.  CLEVELAND 

'JK  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throut'l.out  my  18  years  in  Congress  I 
have  looked  to  Sam  Devine  for  assist- 
ance and  leadership.  He  has  been  a 
good  friend  throughout  my  time  in 
Congress.  As  both  of  us  wind  .ip  our 
congre;^sional  careers  this  week,  it  is 
"specially  appropriate  that  I  join  this 
trio'.itc  to  Sam. 

Many  others  are  recounting  the 
highlights  of  Sam  Devine's  career, 
bet  11  as  chairman  of  the  Repiiblican 
Confercrice.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  on  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  where  we  served  to- 
gether for  many  years. 

Out  careers  have  spanned  some  tu- 
multuous limes,  and  have  been  largely 
consumed  with  trying  to  make  .sense 
out  of  the  fiuge  expansion  of  the  activ- 
ities 01  the  Federal  Government  which 
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has  occurred  uiinn^  oui  careers  Both 
of  us  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  local 
go\ernnients  to  solve  many  problems, 
and  resent  the  arrogance  of  Washing- 
ton trying  to  tell  communities  how  to 
do  everything:  as  a  result,  our  work  in 
Congress  has  been  especially  challeng- 
ing and  of  course  frustrating. 

No  one  has  been  a  clearer  voice  in 
this  battle  than  Sam  Devine.  His  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  committees  and  in 
the  Republican  Conference  have  put 
him  right  in  the  middle  of  many  of 
these  battles,  and  1  particularly  have 
appreciated  his  counsel  and  guidance. 

■The  Congress  is  going  lu  be  poorer 
with  the  less  of  Sam  Devine.  I  want 
Sam  to  know  that  I  have  appreciated 
his  friendship,  his  commonsense,  his 
strong  sense  of  duty,  and  courageous 
voting:  record  for  a  stroni;  defense  and 
fiscal  sanity .• 


ENERGY   i'r:>  h  DE(\)NrROL 
AND  SEVERANCE  TAXES 

HON.  BOB  EDCAR 

ur    r'>..N.N>.  i  1  V  ^.N  e^ 

in  the  house  of  RFPFESENTATIVES 

Wedne:?dav.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  Tom  Cochran,  director  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  before 
the  Alaska  Growth  Policies  Council. 
This  speech  addre.s.sed  a  growing  prob- 
lem between  the  States  'hat  have 
abundant  energy  resources  and  those 
thai  do  r.ot. 

The  rem.arks  follow: 
Remarks  by  Tom  Cochran  Before  Ai.aska 
Growth  Po:  icies  Counxil 

Governor  Hammond,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  Growth  Policies  Council, 
•eilow  panelists,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  — 
1  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  here  today,  par- 
ticipating in  the  discu.ssion  of  issues  which  I 
believe  will  be  pivotal  for  our  Nation  during 
the  1980's  and  1990'.s.  And  I  think  that  it 
.sa.vs  a  great  deal  about  the  wi.sdom  and  fore 
sight  of  Alaska  s  own  leaders— including 
many  people  sitting  in  this  room— that  this 
essential  dialogue  is  beginning  here  in 
Alaska. 

I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  doubt 
any  more  about  the  urgent  need  for  this 
dialogue— we  have  o.niy  to  look  nortn  from 
the  "lower  forty  eight"  and  east  from 
Alaska  to  w  itness  a  set  of  extremely  .serious 
energy-related  tensions  thr'-atenlng  the  Ca- 
nadian federal  system.  A  remarkably  similar 
set  of  tensi'.  ns  i.s  rapidly  developing  in  our 
own  country  as  well.  The  parallels  are  too 
strong  to  ignore.  For  example: 

In  both  countries,  a  small  number  of 
States  <or  Pro\  inces)  with  a  relatively  small 
share  of  the  Nations  population  control 
most  of  the  Nation's  domestic  energy  re 
sources; 

In  both  countries,  the  ma.!or  producing 
States  or  Provinces  are  endeavouring  to 
reap  the  greatest  possible  economic  or  fiscal 
advantage  from  their  positions  as  net 
energy  exporters,  although  by  somewhat 
oiffercnt  methods; 

In  both  countries,  the  energy  consuming 
States  or  Provinces  are  more  heavily  indus- 
trialized and  older  than  the  producing 
States— and  in  both  countries  the  older 
manufacturing  regions  are  suffering  similar 
problems  of  economic  stagnation;  and 
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In  t)oth  countries  polarization  between 
what  the  National  Journal  called  the  energy 

winners"  and  "losers"  has  been  growing 
rapidly. 

In  the  United  Stales,  a  strong  contribut- 
ing factor  to  these  new  energy  tensions  will 
be  the  extraordinary  increase  in  severance 
lax  and  rovally  revenues  derived  from  the 
extraction  of  oil.  gas  and  coal  during  the  era 
of  domestic  price  decontrol. 

Oil  and  gas  severance  tax  revenues  had  al- 
ready grown  substantially  since  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  There  was  an  almost  three-fold  m- 
'-rease  in  these  revenues  from  $710  million 
in  1972  to  over  $2  billion  in  1973. 

However,  the  increases  expected  between 
1980  and  1990— ihe  era  of  decontrol- will 
dwarf  anything  we  have  seen  so  far.  The 
Treasury  Department  esiimates  last  year 
that  ail  Slate  and  local  revenue  increases  in 
the  decade  as  the  result  of  oil  price  decon- 
.rol  alone  will  add  up  to  more  than  $127  bil- 
lion. Ninety  percent  of  these  enormous  new 
sums  of  revenue  will  be  concentrated  in  tne 
eight  major  oil-producing  Slates.  And  I 
think  Treasury's  assumptions  may  have 
been  a  bit  conservative. 

No  reliable  estimates  have  yet  beer  made 
concerning  revenue  increases  resulting  from 
the  decontrol  of  natural  gas.  However,  we 
have  been  lo:d  by  one  reliable  analyst  that 
the  figure  will  be  about  $50  billion— and  this 
would  be  on  lop  of  the  $127  billion  increase 
resulting  from  oil  price  dec-ontrol. 

Now  these  are  very  crude  estimates  made 
over  a  year  ago  by  econometric  modelling 
techniques  which  don't  even  distinguish  be- 
tween severance,  royalty  and  other  forms  of 
"•evenue.  In  our  search  for  t)etter  data,  weve 
gone  to  the  stales  themselves,  but  only  one 
has  done  a  good  job  projecting  oil  severance 
and  royalty  revenues  into  the  future  and. 
naturally,  that  State  is  Alaska.  And  the  e.sti- 
mates  (made  by  this  Slate"s  excellent  petro- 
leum revtnue  division/  of  oil  revenues  ap- 
proaching $72  billion  in  this  decade  alone— 
before  peak  production  is  achieved— are 
truly  breath-taking. 

No  reliable  estimate  has  been  made  con- 
cerning the  various  revenue  decreases  me 
energy  importing  Slates  will  suffer  as  the 
result  of  energy  price  decontrol,  except  per- 
haps in  the  area  of  motor  fuel  taxes.  But. 
for  example,  how  will  the  corpKjrate  income 
I  axes  of  energy  importing  slates  be  effected 
by  the  higher  cosLs  of  energy?  My  guess  is 
that  there  will  be  substantial  reductions 
with  respect  to  firms  which  buy  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy  Already  enormous 
cash  outflows  from  such  firms  to  energy- 
producing  firms  are  developing  according  to 
Business  Week  magazine,  but  thus  far  the 
State  revenue  effects  of  this  shift  have  not 
been  projected,  to  our  knowledge.  However. 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  thai  energy  con- 
suming Slates  will  be  made  worse  oft. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  l)eing  paid  to 
coal  severance  taxes.  In  large  part,  this  at- 
tention is  due  to  the  well-healed  lobbying 
efforts  of  some  of  the  Nation's  electric  uiili- 
Lies.  A  number  of  lolks  in  the  Congress  have 
introduced  bills  with  many  cosponsors  to 
limit  such  taxes  to  12.5  percent,  and  one  of 
the.se  bills  is  actually  ready  for  floor  action 
on  the  House  side.  There  is  enormous  vari- 
ation in  coal  severance  tax  rates  around  the 
country,  with  western  coal  generally  taxed 
at  high  rales— with  Montana  at  the  top  of 
the  scale— and  eastern  coal  taxed  at  low 
rates  or  not  taxed  at  all. 

"Yet.  despite  all  the  attention  paid  to  coal 
taxes  it's  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
findings  of  a  new  CRS  study— the  net  eco- 
nomic of  coal  severance  taxes  is  nowhere 
near  as  large  as  the  impact  of  either  oil  or 
gas  taxes  and  fees.  The  rates  on  oil  and  gas 
imposed  by  the  States  are  somewhat  more 
uniform    from    Slate    to   Stale— and    might 
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appear  to  b<>  more  rcasonablr.  However,  be 
cause  of  the  massive  volumes  of  oil  and  gas 
purchased  now  and  likely  to  be  purchased  in 
the  future  on  the  domestic  market,  the 
impact  of  oil  and  gas  severance  taxes  and 
royalties  on  the  consuming  States  is  much 
tuuher  than  is  the  impact  of  the  coal  taxes 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  the 
enormous  increases  in  State  severance  lax 
and  royalty  revenues  result ing  from  energy 
decontrol'  I  think  the  general  concern  is 
that  we  are  witnessing  the  creation  of  a 
kind  of  United  American  Emirates  a  group 
of  superstates,  with  unprecedented  power  to 
begger  their  neighbors  in  the  Federal 
system  in  economic  and  fiscal  terms. 

We  have  identified  at  least  three  separate 
problem  areas  of  a  more  specific  nature. 

First,  these  enormous  new  revenues  will 
almost  Inevitably  lead  to  powerful  new  loea 
tion  incentives  for  people  and  businesses  — 
accelerating  the  massive  shifts  of  popula 
tion  to  these  areas  already  taking  place  In 
the  next  several  years  we  can  expect  other 
States  to  follow  Alaska'.*-^  lead  and  cut  or 
eliminate  more  traditional  taxes,  making 
Ihem  even  more  attractive  places  in  which 
to  relocate.  States  which  don't  have  the  nat 
ural  resources  to  tax  won't  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  such  tactics  and  will  lose  out. 

A  second  rea.son  for  concern  is  that  .sever- 
al major  Federal  funding  formulas  will  be 
distorted.  Under  these  formulas,  the  energy- 
rich  Stales  could  actually  receive  larger 
shares  of  Federal  funds— or  continue  receiv- 
ing the  .same  favorable  shares  they  now  re- 
ceive—even though  the  actual  need  for 
these  funds  will  be  much  smaller  because  of 
the  new-found  wealth  which  ran  be  lapped 
by  these  Slates. 

Third,  we  think  that  there  is  a  strong  pos 
sibility  that  a  dangerously  divisive  .severance 
tax  warfare  will  break  out.  with  each  Stale 
striving  to  lax  a  precious  commodity  )usl  lo 
preserve  its  competitive  position  In  fact. 
this  warfare  may  already  have  begun  Mon- 
tana's State  legislature  passed  its  huge  coal 
tax  increase  after  strong  debate  language 
about  the  need  'o  keep  up  with  Texas  in  the 
severance  tax  business  I  understand  the 
same  is  true  of  Wyoming.  A  few  years  ago. 
Pennsylvania  contemplated  a  severance  tax 
on  electricity  generated  at  mine-mouth 
plants  and  exported  to  other  States.  Con- 
necticut and  New  'York  have  passed  special 
laxes  on  oil  companies  although  these  taxes 
have  just  been  thrown  out  by  the  courts. 
New  Jersey  is  looking  into  a  tax  on  oil  refin- 
eries Oregon  has  a  tax  on  trees  — there  is 
nothing  preventing  the  imposition  of  Slate 
taxes  on  other  crops,  and  it  would  not  sur 
prise  me  in  the  least  if  agricultural  Slates 
retaliated  against  other  severanct-  taxes  by 
putting  their  own  laxes  against  grains  used 
in  alcohol  fuel  production. 

In  any  such  warfare,  the  Northi*a.st  and 
Midwest  region  will  be  heavy  losers  and  so. 
ultimately  will  the  whole  Nation,  as  its 
State  and  perhaps  its  local  governments 
impose  harmful  new  lax  burdens  on  certain 
sectors,  and  become  dangerously  reliant  on 
these  narrow  and  probably  regressive  lax 
bases. 

The  perception  among  consuming  States 
is  that  tax  burdens  of  severance  taxes  and 
royalties  are  fully  ■forward-shifted"  to  con- 
sumers and.  thus,  exported  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Stale  imposing  the  tax.  Actually. 
I  think  this  is  a  more  complicated  question 
than  mo.st  folks  in  the  consuming  States 
have  acknowledged  and  that  the  answer  will 
be  different  according  to  the  energy  com- 
modity being  taxed  and  the  State  doing  the 
taxing.  But  is  there  anybody  who  doubts 
that  at  least  a  very  large  share  of  that  $72 
billion  tax  burden  Alaska  is  imposing  during 
the  1980's  will  be  exported  to  consumers  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation"" 
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The  fact  that  tnonnous  t.ix  burdens  art 
going  to  be  exported  — together  with  the 
concerns  I  mentioned  earlier-  will  compell 
Congress  to  lake  some  action  over  the  next 
few  years,  despite  the  obvious  Constitution- 
al problems  which  any  Federal  intervention 
m  State  taxing  powers  would  entail. 

What  is  the  spectrum  of  possible  federal 
policies  to  deal  with  this  area"*  1  think  it  in 
eludes  the  following  options,  none  of  which 
are  mutually  exclusive; 

Correcting  for  formula  distortions,  either 
through  .some  form  of  omnibus  legislation, 
or  through  amendments  to  specific  auihori 
Katlon  bills. 

Limiting  State  .severance  lax  rates  or  total 
revenues  in  some  fashion,  or  outlawing  the 
severance  taxes  altogether. 

Replacing  Stale  severance  taxes  and  roy 
allies  With  a  uniform  system  of  national  sev- 
I'rance  taxes  and  fees,  the  revenues  from 
which  could  be  shared  in  some  equitable 
fashion  around  the  Nation. 

I'd  like  to  elaborate  for  a  moment  on  that 
last  option.  Here  in  Alaska,  you  have  wLsely 
cho.seri  lo  invest  some  of  your  energy  rev 
enues  in  the  Alaska  Renewable  Resources 
Corporation  a  large  scale,  flexible  devclop- 
menl  entity  which  could  be  the  single 
brightest  hope  for  a  stable,  diverse  .Ahtskan 
economy  of  the  future,  an  economy  \*hinh 
need  not  be  dependent  on  finite  supplies  of 
fossil  fuels. 

Yet.  the  Nation  as  a  whole  faces  a  bewil- 
dering array  of  natural  resources  .-icarcilics 
in  the  coming  decades,  from  minerals  like 
silver  and  bauxite,  to  foodstuffs  like  fish,  lo 
the  resource  we've  all  taken  for  granted  too 
long.  Water.  The  National  Security  implica 
lions  of  these  .scarcity  problems  demands 
that  we  wake  up  to  their  existaiue.  just  as 
we  have  v.ith  respect  to  energy. 

As  a  nation,  we  should  follow  Ala.ska's 
lead  and  give  consideration  to  .setting  up  a 
National  Resources  Corporation,  which 
would  incorporate  the  current  but  go  far 
beyond  the  chapter  of  the  all-too-narrow 
Synfuels  Corporation.  The  National  Re- 
sources Corporation  could  be  chart;ed  with 
investing  also  in  the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  renewable  energy  production  and 
conservation  technologies,  and  con.servation 
technologies  designed  to  help  us  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  natural  re.source  scarcities 
other  than  energy. 

rhe  source  of  capital  for  such  a  corpora- 
tion could  be  the  national  uniform  sever- 
ance tax  I  suggested  earlier  There  are  those 
who  will  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
place State  severance  taxes  with  a  national 
severance  tax  in  order  to  finance  the  invest- 
ments we  need  in  national  resources.  After 
all.  don  t  we  have  a  Windfall  Profits  Tax  " 
which  IS  supported  to  bring  in  $225  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years?  Well,  of  course  we 
have  that  tax  in  place.  But.  it  seems  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the.se  revenues  aie  not 
going  to  be  reinvested  exclusively  in  making 
the  U.S.  energy  independent— 'he  Synfuels 
Corporation  may  be  the  only  significant  use 
of  Windfall  Profits  Tax  revenue  for  that 
purpose— instead,  other  fiscal  pressures  are 
going  lo  determine  thai  it  be  used  for  gener- 
al purposes  and  to  balance  the  budget. 
F»resident -elect  Reagan's  nev-found  willing- 
ness to  keep  the  tax  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
signal  of  this  fact. 

The  other  problem  with  using  the  Wind- 
fall Profits  Tax  for  the  purpose  I've  out- 
lined in  that  it  shuts  off  of  its  own  accord 
when  the  required  amount  of  revenue 
counted  in  manual,  not  real  dollars— has 
been  rai.sed.  'Yet.  we  need  a  permanent  pre- 
dictable method  of  insuring  that  capital  cre- 
ated from  the  sale  of  OPEC  prices,  non-re- 
newable energy  is  reinvested  In  ways  which 
can  preserve  and  enhance  our  independence 
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in  increasinfi  uncertain  world  resource  mar 
kets. 

Othei  revenues  from  a  pcrniancit  nation- 
al severance  tax  could  t)e  used  in  tho  form 
of  general  revenue  sharing  with  two  pots" 
of  money  One  pot  could  be  used  exclusively 
to  hold  the  energy  producing  Slates  ■  harm- 
k-ss"  in  rt-al  dollar  terms  from  the  fi.scal  ef- 
fects ol  replacing  their  severance  taxes  with 
a  national  sevirance  tax  Thus,  their  tax 
base  as  of  the  year  the  change  was  made 
could  tx"  fully  preserved.  The  second  "poi 
could  be  distributed  under  an>  fcir  formu 
la— since  the  ultimate  incidence  of  a  sever- 
ance tax  is  probably  on  consumers,  con- 
sumption patterns  might  b«-  u.sed  with  oilier 
data  elements  in  this  formula 

I  dreamed  this  proposal  up  noi  iiec.  u.se  I 
believe  in  il  specifically,  but  because  it  illus 
traies  that  we  need  lo  find  .some  solution 
that  IS  not  only  fair  to  all  parties  concernea. 
but  which  at  the  same  time  seize.s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  nation.  Perhaps  a 
way  can  be  found  for  the  energy  producing 
and  consuming  States  lo  sit  down  together, 
come  up  with  a  common  .solution  and  ask 
Congress  to  ble.ss  it  I  know  that  sounds  a 
bit  like  pollvana  but  isn  t  thst  a  preferable 
^■ay  to  deal  with  a  sensitive  'xpIoMVi'  issue 
of  this  kind  tnal  to  have  Congress  impo.se  a 
solution  from    on  high  '? 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportun'ty  to 
address  you  here  tc  ;    •   • 
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m  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Spcaki-r.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  tlie  tribute^  for  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
Slate  of  North  Carolina  who  will  not 
be  with  us  in  the  97th  Congres.s.  Con- 
gressman Richardson  Pre^'er.  Con 
gressman  Lamar  Gudger.  and  Sen;»tor 
Robert  Morgan. 

Richardson  Preyer  has  represented 
the  Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina 
well  since  1968.  Before  his  election  to 
I  he  91st  Congress.  Richardson  Preyer 
displayed  his  interest  and  dedication 
to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
through  service  as  a  cit.v  judge.  State 
superior  court  judge  and  U.S.  district 
court  judge.  Of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress,  I  can  think  of  no  on^  more 
able  or  no  one  who  possesses  greater 
integrity  than  Richardson  Preyer.  He 
has  rendered  the  highest  in  public 
service  that  any  public  servant  could 
render. 

Lamar  Gudger.  a  native  of  Ashe.ille, 
is  the  champion  of  the  working 
people.  His  district  adjoins  my  district 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  on  legislative  issues 
of  mutual  intere.st.  He  has  proven  his 
outstanding  ability  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  also  through  his  out- 
standing work  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Lamar  s  active  role  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  an  asset  to  his 
district  and  State.  I  hope  he  will  con- 
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tinuc  hi.^  irnolvement  and  interest  in 
the  Go\irnment  upon  his  return  to 
North  Carolina 

RoBF.HT  Morgan,  v,  ho  has  a  distin- 
puislied  barkKr(.)uiid.  will  also  be 
missed  b.\  his  rollcaMin's  from  the 
Senate. 

I  extend  to  these  fine  lt>;islators 
from  the  great  State  of  Norih  Caro 
Una  every  best  wish  for  tin   future.* 


UMI 


RCXSA  PARKS 

HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

at    ILLIMilS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  i    i^isO 

•  Mrs  COLLINS  o\  Illinoi.s.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  famous  Montgomery. 
Ala  .  bus  boycott,  which  was  led  by  the 
courageous  Rosa  Parks.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague.  John  Conykrs 
for  taking  out  a  special  order  that  \m- 
in  the  Congress  mighi  cnmrncmorate 
this  significant  event. 

For  those  unaware  ol  what  took 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  December 
1.  1955.  I  would  like  to  take  time  to  re- 
fresh their  memories.  The  place  wa.s 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  the  time  v^as  eve 
ning  and  the  .setting  wa.s  one  m  which 
black  folk  vitTi'  not  allowed  to  use  any 
facility  unless  so  labeled.  They  had  to 
use  "colored"  water  fountains,  rest 
rooms,  booths,  had  to  pa-ss  a  test 
before  they  could  vote,  had  to  attend 
old.  crowded  schools,  not  the  new 
shiny  one  for  while  children  and  to 
add  irtsult  to  injury,  blacks  had  to  pay 
at  the  front  of  the  bus.  get  off.  go  to 
the  back  door,  wait  Inr  the  busdriver 
to  open  the  door,  and  take  a  seat  in 
the  back  of  the  bus.  Of  course  their 
seat  was  given  up  if  a  white  person 
wanted  to  sit  there.  On  the  night  of 
December  1.  1955.  Mns  Rosa  Park.< 
was  tired  and  did  not  feel  like  walking 
home  to  avoid  the  injustice  of  having 
to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  She  was 
tired  and  she  was  weary,  but  she  gave 
the  bus  driver  her  fare  and  sat  in  the 
first  seat  for  blacks,  right  behind  the 
last  of  the  white  sirtion.  When  a 
white  man  a.sked  for  her  seat,  she  re- 
fused, she  had  paid  her  money  to  ride 
on  the  bus  and  in  her  mind  that 
meant  that  she  v^as  entitled  to  sit  any- 
W'here.  Mrs.  Parks  wa.s  arrested  and 
later  released  on  bail  provided  by  the 
president  of  the  Montgomery  NAACP. 
Edgar  Nixon. 

On  the  evening  of  December  2.  1955. 
Mrs,  Parks  along  with  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  met  with  leaders  ol  the 
black  communit.v.  The  historical  out- 
come of  that  meeting  was  the  begin 
ning  of  the  civil  rights  revolution.  On 
December  5.  1955.  the  black  people  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  did  not  ride  an.v 
buses.  They  walked  to  school,  c  hurch. 
work,  stores,  hospitals,  et  cetera. 

On    December    5.    1955.    Mrs.    Rosa 
Parks  was  found  guilty  by  the  court 
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for  refusing  to  relinquish  her  seat  to  a 
white  person.  That  same  night,  an 
other  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  de- 
rided that  black  people  would  contin 
uf  to  walk  rather  than  ride  the  bus 
until  the  bus  company  treated  all  it.s 
customers  fairly.  This  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott and  the  American  civil  rights 
movement.  A'most  a  year  later  on  No- 
vember 1956.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  the  discrimination  of  black  bus 
riders.  Rosa  Parks,  along  with  hun 
dreds  of  other  black  folks  could  finali.v 
sit  anywhere  in  the  bus  v^ilhout 
having  to  give  up  their  seat. 

In  1981,  Wf  will  see  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  con.servalive 
movement  to  put  a  stop  to  the  gains 
that  blacks  and  minorities  have  strug- 
gled to  achieve.  Senator  Strom  Thi'f 
MOND.  in  line  to  chair  the  Senate  J'adi- 
ciary  Committee  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  favors  the  repeal  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  an  end  to  busing  to 
achieve  racial  equality,  and  an  end  to 
affirmative  action  programs.  If  that  is 
not  enough,  v^e  will  again  be  hearing 
an  old  but  not  dead  confederate  war 
cry-   "return  to  States  rights  ' 

A  return  to  States  rights  will  mean 
that  instead  ot  relying  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  acro.ss  I  he- 
board  equality,  we  will  have  to  take 
legal  action  reminiscent  of  action 
taken  by  Mrs.  Parks  to  insure  that  jus- 
tice IS  carried  out. 

Without  a  continued  rommumeni  to 
equal  rights  and  affirmative  action 
equal  opportunity  will  go  right  ou'  the 
window.  Whether  we  lab<'l  them  as 
quotas  or  goals,  some  form  of  meas- 
urements are  nece.ssar\'  if  agencies  or 
firms  are  to  be  accountable  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  How  else 
are  we  to  determine  v^heiher  or  not  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  that  minorit.v  Americans 
have  to  bear,^ 

I!  is  my  view  that  the  Republican 
conservative  abnormal  minority- alias 
moral  majority  — attack  on  black  gains 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  minorities  to 
unite  with  others  to  form  a  new  coali- 
tion that  will  challenge  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  ba.sis  oi'  unequal 
opportunity  for  once  and  for  all. 

Our  Constitution  and  civil  rights  leg- 
islation guarantee  equal  opportunity 
to  all  Americans  regardless  of  race  or 
sex.  After  hundreds  of  years  of  sys- 
tematic discrimination  and  exclusion 
from  economic,  educational,  and  social 
benefits  our  country's  institutions  con- 
tinue to  confer  de  facto  advantages  or, 
whites  and  men  and  impose  disadvan 
tages  on  racial  minorities  and  women 
The  affirmative  use  of  racial  and 
sexual  criteria  in  hiring  and  promo- 
tion practices  are  designed  as  a  volun 
lar.v  and  where  necessary,  mandator.v 
means  for  overcoming  this  count rvs 
past  legacy.  Without  affirmative 
action,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  imagine  how 
equal  opportunity  can  be  anymore 
than      empty      rhetoric      Affirmative 
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action,  in  itself,  is  in  response  to  public 
perceptions. 

You  will  note  that  the  names  and 
dates  have  changed,  but  the  fight  for 
equal  rights  as  provided  for  under  the 
Constitution  ot  the  I'nited  States  goes 
on.« 


TRIBUTE  TO   ROBERT  McEWEN 

HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

uf    HAW  M\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr    HEFTEL    Mr.  Speaker,   let   me 
take   this   opportunity   to   thank   Bob 
McEwKN  for  his  vears  of  service  in  the 
House  ol  Representatives. 

Bob  has  served  wit.h  d'Stinction  on 
one  of  our  most  prestigious  commit- 
tees, the  Appropriat'ons  Committee, 
and  has  during  his  tenure  made  a 
record  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
which  ha^  served  the  people  of  New- 
York  State  well. 

Bob  has  exemplified  the  need  to  be 
prudent  m  Federal  expenditures  but 
compassionate  at  the  same  time.  His 
record  reflects  a  balance  of  conflicting 
interests  with  an  emphasis  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilitv  and  integrity,  qualities  for 
which  our  Nation  yearns. 

I  wish  Bob  much  happiness  as  he  re- 
turns to  New  York.  We  will  miss  his 
good  humor,  grace,  and  staunch  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  principle. • 


JACOB  K.  JAVITS  OF  NEW  YORK 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF  .Vise  n-:n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKtStN':  .ATI  VES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  ZABLOCKl   Mr.  Speaker,  when 

■  ht  96th  Congress  adjourns,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  officially  say  farewell  to  its  rank- 
ing minority  member,  ihe  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  Mr  JavitS'  I 
loin.  therefore,  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  truly  remarkable  career  of 
public  service— of  more  than  three 
decades,  under  seven  Presidents. 

While  his  leadership  in  the  other 
body  is  well  known  and  has  been  char- 
acterized bv  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  bipartLsanship  in  the  foreign 
policy  field.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
iion  lo  the  Senators  previous  service 
in  this  House  during  the  80th,  81st, 
82d.  and  83d  Congresses— that  is, 
before  his  election  as  attorne .\  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1954  He 
was,  1  might  note,  a  distinguised 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  where,  I  am  convinced,  he  first 
developed  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  which  were  to  serve  him  so  well 
in  later  years  — both,  as  a  Senator  and  a 
statesman. 

The  Senators  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments have   been  well  docu- 
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minted  over  the  years,  and  I  will  not 
aitt-mpt  to  enumerate  them  further  at 
this  time.  Histo.-y  will  surely  record 
them  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  would,  however,  merely  add  a  per 
sonal  note:  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  very  closely  with  Jake  Javits 
throuKhout  his  Ions  tenure  in  the 
Congress,  and  it  has  been  a  most  re- 
wardmg  experience. 

I  particularly  recall  the  long,  some- 
times frustrating,  and  often  tedious 
conference  sessions  we  have  lived 
through  and  survived  together— and 
especially  his  talent  for  seeking  out 
and  proposing  the  reasonable  and  bal 
anced  compromise  solution.s  to  many 
seemingly  intractable  problems.  His 
influence  wai>  invariably  positive  and 
constructive  -always  focused  on  areas 
of  potential  agreement,  rather  than 
confrontation.  At  the  same  lime,  he 
demonstrated  that  more  is  to  be 
gamed  than  lost  through  the  negotiat- 
ing process,  as  he  rarely  emerged  as  a 
loser.  He  has.  in  fact,  established  a 
useful  precedent  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  I  hope  our  two  committees  will 
heed  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

To  Senator  Jake  Javits.  his  family, 
and  many  devoted  friends  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  want  to  express  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  highest 
regard  for  a  public  record  which 
speaks  so  clearly  and  eloquently --for 
itself.s 


THE  OTHER  TRAGIC  LINCOLN 

HON.  PALL  FLNDLEY 

OK  11. 1. 1  NO! -- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStN  !        :     !  ^ 

Wednesday.  December  i    .'.m'/ 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  L. 
Carson  is  the  author  of  a  thoughtful 
piece  on  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  deliv- 
ered at  a  re'cenl  meeting  of  the  Lin 
coin  Group  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia.  He  is  the  author  of  the  current 
one-man  play.  The  Last  Lincoln." 
Here  is  his  statement  on  the  Civil  War 
President's  eldest  son: 

The  Otiiek  Tragic  Lincoln:  Robert  Todd 
(By  S.  L.  Carson) 

When  the  news  came  in  banner  headlines 
that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  dead,  cannon 
boomed  at  military  posts  acro.ss  America 
and  sirens  sang  on  ships  at  sea  for  the 
former  Secretary  of  War.  Flags  fell  to  half- 
staff  at  our  diplomatic  mi.ssions  around  the 
world  for  ihi-  former  Ambas.sador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  directors  and  lx>ard  chairmen 
Icnell  In  prayer  in  the  corporate  chaml)ers 
of  America  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  former  Prcsidi-nl  of  tlie  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Railroad  Company  In  The  White 
House.  Calvin  Coolidge  .sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  condolence  for  a  fri'-nd,  and  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  Chamber"  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Rob 
erls  longtime  personal  friend  and  frequent 
houseguesi.  William  Howard  Taft.  did  the 
:-.ime. 

Except  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  no  other 
President's  son  has  ever  l)een  accorded  such 
homage 

Upon  his  death  in  1926  one  week  before 
his  eighty-third  birthday.  Rot>ert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, eldest  and  sole  surviving  son  of  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln,  left  a  loving  wife,  two  daugh- 
ters and  Krandchildren,  a  412  acre  summer 
estate  called  HiUlent-  in  Manchester.  Vt. 
where  he  died,  and  wlilrh  l.s  now  open  to  the 
public,  a  Georgetown  mansion  still  standing 
at  3014  N  Street,  and.  after  Inheriting 
$110,000  from  his  father.  Robert  left  his 
own  financial  estate  valued  today  at  about 
$20  million. 

By  anyone's  reckoning,  he  had  come  out 
Irom  under  his  father  s  massive  shadow  and 
in  today  s  reference  works  he  is  cited  for  Ins 
own  accomplishments.  Why  then  are  there 
rumblings  and  indeed  outright  spoken 
thoughts  among  hisiortan.s.  writers  and 
others  that  there  was  something  sad  and 
dark  atjout  Robert  Todd  Lincoln? 

Whether  through  the  quirks  of  19tli  cen- 
tury law  or  positions  he  held,  it  was  his  sad 
fate  to  be  forced  to  share  an  unusual  series 
of  tragedies  with  the  public,  if  not  to  be  ac- 
tually on  the  public  scene  itself  when  they 
occurred.  And  for  historians,  manuscript  cu- 
rators, librarians,  and  indeed,  all  Americans, 
this  is  of  more  than  casual  interest,  for 
these  iragedles  darkened  an  already  shy  and 
wounded  personality  and  led  directly  not 
only  to  his  own  nervous  collap.se  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  but  to  his  closing  Abraham 
Lincoln's  papers  to  the  people  for  almost 
one  hundred  years.  In  his  long  life,  he  al- 
lowed only  two  friends  to  use  the  papers. 
For  decades  after  his  death.  Robert's  deed 
of  gift  stipulated  that  no  one  was  to  .see 
them.  Why''  Then  as  now  his  handling  of 
these  papers  has  led  to  Incredible  implica- 
tions regarding  the  a.ssa.ssination  ttiat  con- 
tinue to  capture  headlines  and  tie  the  sub- 
j€>ct  of  lx>oks.  motion  pictures,  and  televi- 
sion shows.  Two  years  ago.  I  made  my  own 
disco\ery  further  putting  a  conspiracy 
theory  to  rest 

At  his  fathers  side.  Robert  burst  into 
tears  when  told  there  wa<?  no  hope.  then, 
composing  himself,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
vigil  silently  t>ending  over  the  President 
while  his  mother  moaned,  fainted,  called  re- 
peatedly for  younger  son  Tad  as  his  father 

loves  him  so"  and  finally,  shrieking  •Shoot 
me,  loo'  ■  lapsed  deeper  into  shock.  But 
Robert  had  often  seen  her  carry  on  so.  And 
there  was  the  personal  agony  he  would  bear 
for  the  rest  of  his  life:  if  onl;'  he  had  accept- 
ed the  invitation  to  the  theater,  he  might 
have  t>een  able  to  do  .something.  But  he  had 
been  too  tired  from  witnessing  Lees  surren- 
der, he  had  told  them. 

The  President  was  dead,  the  Civil  War 
over.  In  his  twenty-one  years  Robert  had 
buried  two  brothers,  and  in  a  few  years  Tad 
would  be  gone  too,  none  having  reached 
manhood 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Robert  mar 
ned  happily  and  proved  himself  an  excel 
lent  businessman  and  lawyer.  His  father's 
estate  was  $110,000,  a  goodly  sum  in  those 
days.  But  his  mother  refu.sed  to  twlieve  it. 
and.  without  the  presidential  widow's  pen- 
sion which  was  not  yet  customary,  she  ago- 
nized over  bills  that  staggered  Robert  when 
he  finally  di.scovered  them. 

As  First  Lady  she  had  purchased  hun- 
dreds of  articles  of  clothing,  clothes  by  the 
ton.  It  .seemed.  Now,  moving  into  cheap 
rooms,  often  lit  by  a  single  candle  and 
always  dres.sed  in  black,  she  would  again 
start  to  make  reckless  purchases  even  while 
worrying  about  money,  carrying  thousands 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  .securities  on  her 
person,  apparently  winding  up  in  strange 
cities  wondering  how  she  got  there  while 
Robert  frantically  tried  to  find  her  before 
the  press  could.  She  feared  wild  Indians  fol 
lowed  her  and  that  she  was  t>eing  poi.soned: 
she  wired  the  family  doctor  Robert  was 
dying,  paid  photographers  who  photo 
graphed  her  (they  promi.sed),  showing  the 
President's  ghost  tieside  her.  and  sold  her 
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old  clothe!),  causing  a  scandal  and  driving 
Robert  to  despair.  Finally,  a  mortified  son 
and  a  hotel  aide  had  to  .subdue  her.  half 
nude,  in  a  hotel  corridor  as  she  shrieked 
that  Robert  was  trying  to  assassinate  her. 

Of  all  people  Robert  was  the  least 
equipped  to  understand  her.  the  least  able 
to  cope.  Why  couldn't  she  just  "buck  up"? 
he  wondered  She  was  Just  doing  these 
things  to  get  attention:  she  was  spoiled. 

Eventually  something  had  to  be  done, 
even  though  the  law,  lo  Robert's  dismay 
provided  that  a  sanity  hearing  had  lo  be 
public.  The  stares  and  gossip  of  .strangers. 
Robert  felt,  had  brought  his  mother  to  her 
present  situation,  and  she  would  have  to  be 
put  away.  But  it  was  only  on  the  advice  of 
six  doctors  and  seventeen  witnes.ses  that  he 
acted.  Earlier  diaries  and  letters  of  one  of 
her  sisters  and  as.sociates,  unknown  in  1875. 
would  have  offered  massive  corroboration  o( 
her  slate.  As  early  as  1867  the  press  had  im- 
plied that  she  was  insane.  Tears  came  to 
Robert's  eyes  as  he  related  her  story  to  the 
court.  The  night  the  court  entered  the 
name  Mary  Lincoln  in  the  "Lunatic 
Record,"  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  slipped  past 
her  attendants  and  tried  to  commit  suicide 
The  press  pilloried  Robert  without  knowing 
all  the  facts,  and  his  aruswer  was  typical  for 
him:  a  wall  of  silence. 

Here,  with  regard  to  his  family's  letters. 
Robert  made  one  of  many  major  errors  af- 
fecting the  one  thing  he  treasured  most:  his 
reputation  and  that  of  his  family.  We  can 
only  guess  at  his  torment  Did  he  have  any 
doubts  or  recriminations?  Where  is  his 
human  side?  We  do  not  know,  for  there  is 
evidence  that  he  later  burned  most  of  his 
correspondence  and  those  of  his  mother  and 
her  defenders,  so  painful  were  they  lo  him 
One  result  is  the  permanent  harsh  picture 
of  both  mother  and  .son  that  is  unjustified 

For  his  mother  Robert  hoped  for  and 
meant  the  t>est.  but  as  usual  he  misread  the 
turmoil  in  her  mind.  Within  a  year  she  was 
declared  "restored  to  reason"  through  the 
efforts  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  she 
emerged  rested  and  somewhat  healthier  but 
seething  with  bitterne.ss  toward  Robert, 
who  she  believed  had  schemed  to  get  her 
money.  One  physician,  however,  correctly 
saw  she  was  almost  as  irrational  ay-  ijeforc. 

In  one  respect,  this  estrangement  was 
good  for  both  and  came  ju.st  at  the  right 
lime.  With  Mary  Lincoln  soon  traveling  m 
Europe,  she  apparently  did  not  hear  of  a 
crime  that  would  surely  have  pushed  her  fi- 
nally into  the  abyss,  and  would  have  made 
Robert's  burden  unendurable  One  month 
after  she  sailed  for  Europe  in  1876.  ghouls 
broke  into  Lincoln's  tomb  in  Springfield, 
smashed  the  sarcophagus,  and  were  remov 
ing  the  casket  when,  thanks  to  an  inform- 
ant, they  were  caught,  though  not  t)efore 
gunshots  splattered  off  the  marble  walls. 

It  didn't  end  here.  Robert  was  in  horror  of 
the  deed  being  repeated,  perhaps  by  rabid 
ex-Confederates.  Before  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  truly  laid  to  rest  his  body  was  lo  be 
moved  seventeen  times  in  the  next  twenty 
five  years,  mostly  in  .secret. 

By  July,  1882,  long  sought  death  finally 
came  to  tragic  Mary  Lincoln  But  after  the 
elaborate  ob.sequies,  at  10  p.m..  on  Rc'ierfs 
orders,  her  coffin  too  was  secretly  taken 
f-om  the  crypt  where  it  has  t>een  .so  ceremo- 
niously placed  hours  Ijefore.  Staggering 
under  Us  double  leaded  weight,  guards  bore 
her  slowly  around  to  the  back,  to  lie  t)eside 
her  husband. 

By  now.  Robert  Lincoln  was  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  secrecy  and  silence  that  would, 
in  the  end.  perpetuate  the  very  legend  he 
most  wanted  to  dispel.  Life,  though,  was  not 
otherwi.se  very  bad  for  him  at  this  stage.  A 
charter  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad,  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
state  s  ablest  lawyers.  Business  was  lo  woo 
him  away,  however,  and  newspapers  would 
eventually  label  him  a  'tycoon."  He  was  not 
yet  forty  and.  in  addition  to  a  loving  wife, 
he  had  three  children,  including  a  young 
son.  Abraham  Lincoln  II.  called  Jack.  And 
he  was,  incongruously.  Secretary  of  War. 

Perhaps  to  prove  that  he  was  his  own 
man.  perhaps  because  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  the  post  by  a  man  he  viewed  as 
his  second  father.  Judge  David  Davis,  per- 
haps again  out  of  his  sense  of  duty  and 
ardent  Republicanism,  or  perhaps,  finally, 
for  all  these  reasons.  Robert  put  aside  his 
reserve  and  accepted  President -Elect  Gar- 
field's offer.  Robert  Lincoln  remains  one  of 
the  very  few  children  of  famous  people  still 
cited  in  reference  works  today  for  his  own 
achievements.  His  War  Department  reforms 
included  modernizing  weapons  that  were 
twenty  years  old.  dating  from  the  Civil  War. 
and  reorganizing  the  nations  military  struc- 
ture. 

In  any  case,  his  negative  personality 
comes  through  when,  in  summing  up  his 
four  years  in  the  War  Department,  he  said 
there  was  nothing  "worth  recording  "  and  he 
was  satisfied  to  have  got  out  of  it  w  ithout 
more  grief  "  Could  a  man  like  Robert  Lin 
coin,  with  such  a  negative  view  of  life,  have 
been  a  happy  man'.'  A  caring  and  warm 
person  within  a  very  small  circle  of  friends, 
even  something  ot  a  raconteur,  he  built 
walls  ot  aloofness  against  the  world  and 
spent  his  whole  life  trying  to  avoid  getting 
hurt  He  got  hurt  more  than  most. 

A  few  months  after  assuming  his  War  De 
partmenl  duties.  Robert  was  to  join  the 
President  on  a  trip.  Arriving  at  the  Wash- 
ington railroad  station,  he  entered  just  in 
time  to  hear  a  .ihol.  President  Garfield, 
arms  flying,  hurtled  'o  the  floor.  Robert 
was  ill-equipped  for  this  shock.  In  the  reams 
of  newsprint  on  this  assassination,  reporters 
noted  how  particularly  affected  the  Secre 
tary  of  War  seemed  to  be  as  memories  over- 
whelmed him.  Yet  in  seconds  "  he  was  at 
Garfield  s  side,  holding  him  with  Secretary 
of  Stale  James  G.  Blaine. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1901.  he  was  among 
the  invited  gue.sts  at  tne  Buffalo  Pan  Ameri- 
can Exposition,  and  as  he  enterd  the  hall. 
President  McKinley  was  slowly  sinking  to 
the  floor  from  two  shots.  After  this  he 
would  sadly  remark  that  not  many  men  had 
been  near  at  hand  for  the  murder  of  three 
American  Presidents.  In  fact,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  in  our  history. 

In  ihat  .^ame  year  of  McKinleys  death 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  reburied  for  the  last 
time.  The  tomb  li.ad  finally  been  restored 
and  strengthened,  and  Robert,  determined 
that  his  father  would  never  again  be  dis 
turbed.  arranged  for  a  unique  burial,  in 
many  ways  reflecting  his  own  personality. 
Crated,  the  casket  was  placed  in  a  cage  of 
steel  bars  which  was  then  filled  with  con 
Crete  to  the  top  of  the  bars,  whereupon  this 
solid  rock  was  buried  ten  feet  below  the 
tomb's  marble  floor. 

Unlike  the  President,  who  was  warm,  hu- 
morous and  unpretentious.  Robert  seemed 
cold,  stuffy  and  aloof.  A  regular  supporter 
of  the  standpat  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Robert  also  lacked  his  father's  con- 
cern for  lil)erty  and  justice,  conventional, 
conservative.  Victorian  gentleman  that  he 
was.  But  there  were  reasons.  Suffering 
might  have  made  another  man  more  sensi 
five  to  others  and  caused  him  to  identify 
with  human  needs  and  aspirations:  for 
Robert,  it  just  made  him  more  shy  and  hy- 
persensitive to  slights. 

The  more  he  was  importuned  to  give  in 
formation  he  felt  was  personal,  and  the 
more  strangers  asked  to  .-^^ee  the  papers,  the 
more  he  drew  a  ufil!  .around  hnn.self   He  had 
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bitterly  seen  what  Lincoln  s  law  partner 
William  Herndon  had  done  to  his  mother 
and  the  family  name  by  publishing  legends 
as  facts,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
chances.  The  same  was  true  of  Ward  Hill 
Lamon's  largely  ghost-written  biography  of 
the  President.  Only  Roberts  friends,  the 
President's  former  secretaries  John  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.  would  be  allowed  to  see  the 
papers,  as  they  could  be  trusted  to  write  the 
Tight"  things. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  given  a  good 
education.  lo\e,  and  freedom  from  prving 
eyes,  however,  Robert  fell  that  his  son 
would  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  he  had 
The  familys  hopes  settled  fervently  on 
young  Jack.  But  it  was  not  lo  be. 

It  was  a  reporter  vi  ho  broke  the  news  to 
Robert  that  President  Benjamin  Ham.son. 
without  his  knowledge,  had  sent  his  name 
to  ihe  Senate  lo  be  Ambas-sador  to  Great 
Bri'.ain.  and.  it  was  duly  noted  in  the  press. 
Robert  was  rather  agitated  and  displeased 
Duty,  friends,  and  a  desire  for  social  bene- 
fits '  for  his  family  from  such  a  post  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  the  family  .sailed  for 
England  in  1889,  where  for  the  next  four 
years  he  ran  the  envoy's  office  as  well  as  he 
had  the  War  Department. 

But  Robert  Lincoln's  years  abroad  were 
years  of  grief,  as  a  letter  from  my  own  col- 
lection shows.  At  sixteen.  Jack  Lincoln  was 
at  school  in  Prance  when  he  developed  a 
carbuncle  under  his  arm.  In  the  Fall.  1977 
issue  of  Manuscripts.  lb  Melchior  writes 
how  he  stumbled  upon  a  largely  illegible 
letter  of  Jack's  distraught  father  describing 
the  failure  of  the  November  1889  operation 
and  relating  that  the  FYench  doctors  had 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  Melchior's 
letter  is  dated  January  13.  1890. 

The  letter  in  my  possession  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1890.  Written  from  the  U.S. 
envoy's  London  residence  to  a  minister  with 
the  unlikely  name  of  the  Rev  George  P. 
Pentecost.  Roljert  Lincoln,  noting  how  the 
press  was  keeping  watch,  indicates  a  fact  his 
biographers  John  S  Goff  and  Ruth  Painter 
Randall  apparently  did  not  kno*.  It  seems 
there  was  another  operation  though  with 
Rol)en's  handwriting  it's  hard  to  be  sure.  In 
addition  to  the  one  in  November  in  France. 
Robert  was  able  to  write  hurriedly  no'*'  be- 
cause an  [unexpected]  .  .  rally  has  per 
milled  an  operation  upon  my  son  which  has 
removed  the  immediate  danger  of  death  but 
leaving  him  in  -.  condition  causing  us  in- 
tense anxiety."  Therefore,  Robert  writes,  he 
cannot  see  the  minister.  One  week  later 
Robert  Lincoln's  .son  was  dead.  This  letter 
describes,  therefore,  the  end  of  the  Lincoln 
name,  and  was  saved  by  me  iwenty  years 
ago  as  it  was  headed  for  the  junk  pile  by  the 
owner  then  because  of  its  illegibility— and  I 
am  still  trying  to  decipher  ah  of  it!  A  gent  a- 
logical  chart  in  Lincoln  Lore  had  given  me  a 
clue  as  to  the  letter's  contents. 

Thanking  Nicolay  for  his  condolences. 
Robert  anguished  in  another  letter.  You 
can  imagine  that  for  more  than  common 
reasons  our  boy's  life  was  very  precious  to 
js  and  as  his  character  and  ability  became 
year  by  year  more  assured.  1  had  good 
reason  for  .selling  no  limit  in  our  hopes  for 
him.  Now  that  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
memory,  the  loss  is  very  hard  to  bear.'  None 
of  Robert  Lincoln's  grandchildren  from  his 
two  daughters  had  any  i.ssue.  Thus  the  Lin- 
coln line  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

For  Rol}erl.  both  his  past  and  his  future 
were  now  buried,  and  the  present  must  have 
often  seemed  a  void. 

Closing  hi.s  yars  of  public  service  firmly 
determined  never  to  serve  again,  he  said, 
upon  hearing  his  name  bandied  about  again 
for  the  Presidency  It  seems  difficult  for 
the  average  .'\merican  to  understand  that  it 
IS   p(is.sible   for   anyone    not    to   desire   the 
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Presidency,  but  I  most  certainly  do  not.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  inside  ol  Washing- 
ton official  life  to  have  lost  all  interest  m  it. 
The  Piesidential  office  is  but  a  gilded 
prison.  Its  care  and  worries  outweigh  the 
honor  which  surrounds  the  position." 

But  he  did  accept  one  presidency— that  of 
the  Pullman  Railroad  Company  (though  on 
the  eve  of  his  election,  a  daughter  eloped 
with  a  man  he  di.sapproved  of,  an  event 
which  the  press  reported  on  the  same  front 
page).  In  1911  Robert  became  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  With  Lincoln's  presidency  the 
Pullman  Company  underwent  its  greatest 
period  of  growth,  with  profits  after  taxes 
soaring  from  $384,000  in  1898  to  over 
$10,000,000  in  191.0. 

Robert  Lincoln  inherited  his  father's 
papers  in  1865.  following  a  tradition  that  a 
President  and  his  family  could  walk  off  with 
them  at  the  end  of  an  administration. 

Robert  had  had  enough  of  prying  eyes, 
gossiping  tongues,  interminable  (and.  as  he 
often  fell,  impertinent)  questions.  His  Victo- 
rian altitudes,  curious  to  .some  even  then 
and  almost  incomprehensible  lo  people 
today,  blinded  him  He  thought  that  if  he 
just  issued  blanket  refusals  that  would  end 
the  matter.  It  only  whetted  people  s  appe- 
tite lo  see  what  was  hidden  "  in  the  papers. 
Life's  buffeting  had  turned  a  shy.  sensitive 
man  into  an  almost  morbid  lecluse,  and  this 
deepened  after  what  his  biographer  Ruth 
Painter  Randall  nailed  something  of  a  ner- 
vous breakdown"  in  his  early  .stventies. 

The  reputation  of  the  President's  .son  has 
been  so  tarnished  by  his  restriction  and  se 
cretiveness.  and  by  irate  writers  forbidden 
for  decades  to  .see  the  papers,  that  a  word  of 
explanation  is  in  order. 

In  placing  his  restriction  of  over  two  dec- 
ades en  the  papers.  Robert  wrole  thai  ihLs 
was  to  spare  immediate  relatives  from  possi- 
ble pain  arising  out  of  unfavorable  com- 
ments made  in  the  fratricidal  atmosphere  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  few  knew  this. 

Some  of  the  ai-cusalions  aimed  at  Robert 
seem  justified  for  it  appears  that  he  did  de- 
stroy many  of  his  owti  and  his  mother's 
papers.  The  disapp*>arance  of  many  of  his 
mother  s  letters,  which  he  no  doubt  effected 
to  rover  up  hT  madness  and  their  strained 
relations,  a'ld  tjecause  of  his  rigid  sense  of 
privacy,  is  a  major  loss.  What  might  have 
won  that  ha'-ried  woman -and  her  son— a 
more  compassionate  and  earlier  understand- 
ing ill  history  was  forever  swept  away  as  the 
Keeper  of  the  Flame  threw  their  letters  into 
it.  Similarly,  love  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mary  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  dispelling  the  Ann  Rutledge  legend 
and  the  legend  that  he  didn't  love  his  wife. 
What  would  have  horrified  Rol>ert  Lin- 
coln to  the  depths  of  his  soul,  however,  was 
the  allegation,  now  given  fresh  impetus  in  a 
popular  motion  picture  and  best -.selling 
book,  that  he  destroyed  evidence  linking 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  lo  his  fathers 
murder. 

In  the  1960  s  a  television  show  based  on  an 
earli  t  conspiracy  book  showed  an  aged 
houseguesi  ot  Robert's  sauntering  by  to 
find  Robert  burning  assassination  related 
papers  at  Htldene.  This  myth  is  perpetuated 
today.  Would  the  secretive,  reclusive  Roljert 
Lincoln  really  burn  such  momentous  lette.-s 
in  his  fireplace  while  housegucsts  wraidered 
through  his  living  room  or  library? 
Wouldn't  he  at  least  have  locked  the  doors? 
The  charge  vias  made  ihat  Robert  burned 
the  papers  in  1923.  But  he  gave  the  papers 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1919 

Would  Robert  Lincoln,  who  throughout 
his  long  life  fiercely  resented  any  slight  to 
hi?  fathers  memory,  have  protected  a  con 
spirator  to  his  murder''  Inviting  only  a  small 
circle  of  friends  lo  his  wedding  in  1868. 
would  Robert  have  invited  Secretary  Stan- 
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ion  and  his  family  to  be  present  If  he  felt 
Stanton  plotted  his  fathers  death""  Would 
Robert  write  a  warm,  moving  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  an  alleged  conspirator's  son  in 
which  he  noted  how  the  late  Secretary  had 
wept  and  comforted  him  on  the  President  s 
death?  Robert  did  so  Would  he  keep  a  large 
framed  print  of  the  Secretary  in  his  home, 
which  I  discovered  in  the  attic  at  Hildene'' 
No  other  cabinet  member's  photo  was 
found,  except  for  a  group  portrait.  If  trea 
son.  a  word  loo  casually  used,  was  uttered, 
was  it.  as  Mearns  says,  perhaps  political 
trea.son  of  confidences  betrayed''  In  Rob 
erfs  library  I  al.so  found  a  book  of  funeral 
orations  to  Mr  Stanton,  and  a  book.  In  Me 
moriam:  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  by 
Joseph  B.  Doyle  1 191 1 1  in  which  on  page  368 
it  states  Robert  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  Stanton  and  had  intended  to 
bv  present  at  the  dedication  except  for  ill 
ness  when  a  telegram  was  sent  instead.  Near 
Robert's  desk  in  the  library  was  a  copy  of  a 
famous  statue.  "Council  of  War"  which 
prominently  portrawd  Secretary  Stanton 
with  Lincoln  and  Grant. 

If  Robert  Lincoln  it'-stroyed  incriminating 
documents,  why  did  tie  impose  a  twenty  one 
year  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  papers:"  If 
the  papers  had  been  purged,  what  was  there 
left  to  hide**  If  there  was  a  witness  to  the 
burning  of  some  letters,  those  papers  were 
probably  written  by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Robert  lies  not  in  Springfield  but  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  next  to  his  wife 
and  Jack.  A  beautiful  spot  chosen  for  its 
peace  and  solitude,  it  remained  that  way  for 
almost  forty  years,  until  another  assassinat- 
ed President  was  buried  only  yards  away. 
The  crowds  flock  h\   iP  '*!>■  time  now.* 


FXTFXsIOXS  OF  RFMARKS 

We  wish  Jim  much  lu-alih  and  hap 
piness  in  his  retirement.  We  will  mi.s.s 
him  greatly,  but  we  are  all  richer  (or 
having  known   him   and  worked  with 
him.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  M. 
HANI, FY 

HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

'.'►    ]i\WMl 
IN    Illh    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
t.il<e  this  opportunity  lo  congratulate 
.Jim  Haniey  upon  his  retirement  and 
thank  him  for  his  years  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Nation,  l-et  me  just  offer  a  person- 
al note  ;us  well 

I  WM.S  ^>rlMle^;ed  to  sene  with  Jim  on 
the  I'osi  (  Xfice  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mit I'f  ill  I  ring  my  first  2  years  as  a 
Merntxr  of  this  House.  Jim  was  of  in- 
Miluahle  assistance  to  me  in  my  early 
ilay.s  in  the  House,  and  I  will  be  for- 
ever kirateful  for  the  assistance  and 
guutaiiii-  which  he  rendered. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy IS  under  increasing  criticism.  Jim 
Hani.ky  ha-s  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  t(i  curb  that  bureaucracy  and 
simply  Mi.ike  It  run  better.  One  of  the 
inajur  arconiplishment.s  of  the  Carter 
administration.  the  Civil  Service 
Httdriii  Alt  of  1978,  was  enacted  in 
large  part  dm-  lo  ,Iim  Haniky's  ability 
lo  balancf  tin-  cuaflicling  interests  in 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
over  ihi.s  proposal. 

The  civil  servants  owe  .Ii.m  :i  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  rffnr-  on  their 
behalf.  The  people  i>l  ilu  N.iSiun  nwe 
Jim  their  thanks  for  hi>  •  tini'.s  to  ac- 
lentuale  the  public  ser\  u  r  .u^pect  of  a 
civil  service  career. 


ROSA   i'AHK.S 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

't    I'f.NNsVl.VANM 

INTMh    Hoist  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  courageous  and  outstanding 
woman.  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks.  H  was  25 
years  ago.  December  1.  1955,  that  Mrs. 
Parks  changed  the  course  of  American 
history  when  she  refused  to  give  up 
her  seat  on  a  bus.  precipitating  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus  boycott. 

To     fully     appreciate     Mrs.     Parks' 
achievement,  we  must  remember  that 
in  1955,  black  Americans  were  subject- 
ed to  the  .severest  forms  of  discrimina 
lion  and  harassment. 

Thus,  the  courage  of  Mrs.  Parks 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  She  was  ar- 
rested, went  lo  jail,  was  repeatedly 
badgered,  and  was  victimized  by 
threats  to  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
family.  Yet.  she  persevered  and  gave 
strength  to  the  other  blacks  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  yearlong  boycott  of 
the  i  AS  company.  Her  methods  were 
peaceful  and  she  counseled  against 
violent  approaches  lo  obtain  her  goal 
of  racial  equality. 

Mrs.  Parks  was  truly  a  woman  of 
high  principle,  willing  to  undertake 
great  sacrifice  to  restore  self-respect, 
dignity,  and  a  sense  of  purpose  to  an 
oppressed  pwople.  Rosa  Parks  serves  as 
a  shining  example  of  strength,  cour 
age.  and  fortitude  to  all  Americans,  re 
gardless  of  race,  religious  convictions, 
or  ethnic  origin  • 


ALCOHOL. IC   iiI-.\  tJKAUE 
WARNING  LABELS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  December  3.  1980 

•  .Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  require  a  health  warning  on 
alcoholic  beverage  labeling  and  adver- 
tising. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  sur 
prised  at  this  action.  Given  tin  lute 
ness  of  the  legislative  session,  there  is 
virtually  no  possibility  of  considering, 
much  less  enacting,  this  proposal  And 
a  recently  issued  report,  mandated  by 
Congress  and  jointly  spon.sored  b.v  twi) 
Government  agencies,  reci)mmended 
against     alrohol    warniii*:    latiels      I'hi 
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most  publicized  finding  of  the  Report 
on  Health  Hazards  Associated  With 
Alcohol  and  Method.s  To  Inform  the 
General  Public  of  These  Hazards"  con- 
cluded. "It  would  be  premature  to  rec- 
ommend health  warnmn  labels  at  this 
time  "  After  re\iewmr  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  this  report.  1 
find  Ihem  to  be  less  than  con\  innng. 

The  repnrl  be^m.-  uiih  a  survey  of 
health  e(le(l.s  and  'he  rost.s  in  the 
public  associated  with  aliDhol  con- 
sumption. Alcohol  misuse  h:i.s  been  as- 
sociated with  nervous  disorders,  genet- 
ic effects,  suicide,  heart  disease,  cer- 
tain cancers  and,  of  course,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  the 
seventh  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States  in  1975. 

Alcohol  misuse  is  related  in  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  industrial  accidents, 
drownings,  burnings,  and  traffic 
deaths.  One  third  of  all  traffic  fatali- 
ties are  alcohol  related. 

As  the  holiday  season  approaches.  I 
hope  these  statistics  will  be  kept  in 
mind  by  my  colleagues. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
attention  to  this  serious  problem.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  putting  a  health 
warning  on  a  label  and  advertising  will 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  one  of  many 
efforts  that  need  to  be  done  by  both 
Government  and  the  industry  to 
inform  the  public  of  these  hazards. 
The  alcohol  report  confirmed  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  health  warnings 
for  smoking  was  positive. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  we 
move  forward  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  proposal  and  others 
aimed  at  alcohol  misuse,  I  introduce 
this  legislation  in  the  last  days  of  the 
96th  Congress  in  hopes  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  early  in  the  97th 
Congress  to  address  this  urgent  prob- 
lem.* 


I  HIHf  IV     lo  mi.l    MARSHA 

HON,  ED  JENKINS 

IN  THt  HOUSF   ('I-    lU  I'KtStNTATIVES 

Monday.  Dnrmh,  r  l    19Hn 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr  .Speaker  I  am 
pleased  lo  join  with  m.s  colle.n  ues  in 
giving  tribute  tu  Wiiliam  Hahsha  and 
lo  his  legislative  contribiii  mns  which 
have  effectively  served  both  his  dis- 
trict and  I  he  Nat  imi 

Bill  Haksha.  m  hi.'-  (nrt  hci mirif;  re- 
tirement, will  tie  le;i\llU'  behind  a 
record  of  di.stin>;ui.shed  ami  deiticated 
service  as  a  highly  respected  Member 
of  this  body  and  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican in  the  House  Comtnitlee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  He 
wa-s  first  elected  in  196(t  from  Ohio's 
Sixth  District  and  ha.s  continued  to 
serve  his  constituents  throu^ih  to  this 
9Hth  (■(irik^res.s  His  leatlmi-'  role  as 
ranking'  minoril\  memt)er  of  the 
PublK       Works      and       Transportation 
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Committee  has  not  been  that  of  an  an 
tagonist  in  a  story  of  opposing  forces; 
rather,  his  role  has  been  that  of  pro 
tagonist    in   u   story   of    effective   ano 
needed  legislation. 

Bill  ha-s  coauthored  bills  that  have 
affected  both  his  region  and  the 
Nation  on  topics  ranging  from  water 
quality  to  regional  and  economic  de 
velopment.  His  concern  for  the  public 
in  transportation  safety  can  be  best 
noted  by  his  various  coauthorships  o; 
bills  of  highway  aid  and  highwaN 
safety.  First  and  foremost  of  these 
bills  is  the  Highway  Safely  Act  of 
1973,  for  which  he  has  been  many 
limes  deservedly  honored  These  acit, 
have  all  demonstrated  the  high  regard 
for  his  fellow  citizens  that  is  reflective 
of  Bill  Harsha. 

Bill's  absence  from  the  House  will 
be  noted,  and  he  will  be  mi,s.sed.  He 
has  deserved  our  attention  and  has 
commanded  our  respect.  Wt  applaud 
him  in  his  20  years  of  service  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  letirement,* 


UMI 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  VANIK 

HON.  .\l  ULLMAN 

OK  ORfGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Deceviber  2,  1980 

•  Mr.       ULLMAN.       Mr.       Speaker. 
Charles  Vanik  is  one  of  a  disappear- 
ing   breed    of    legislators— bold,    inde 
pendent,  at  times  irreverent,  and  of  in 
exhaustible  good  humor. 

His  retirement  from  Congre.s.s  mark.- 
an  end  of  an  era.  He  leaves  his  namt 
behind  on  a  series  of  landmark  public 
laws.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone,  he 
has  drawn  the  critical  attention  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  to  America's 
vital  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  planet. 
His  is  a  legacy  and  a  guidt>  in  balllinp 
/or  the  underdog  against  established 
powers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  having  Charlie  as  one  of 
the  .senior  members  on  the  committee 
and  as  chairman  of  two  of  our  subcom- 
mittees. Following  the  creation  of  our 
standing  subcommittees  in  1975.  he 
served  as  first  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  2  years 
later  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit 
tee  on  Trade.  It  is  for  his  work  in 
American  trade  that  Charlie  Vanik 
will  longest  be  remembered. 

He  has  a  rare  sense  of  the  political 
and  economic  relations  between  peopli^ 
and  their  govc-nments.  he  has  a  rare 
sense  of  America's  power  and  her  vul- 
nerability; he  has  a  profound  sense  of 
individual  rights  and  national  free- 
dom. 

The  Jackson  Vanik  .unendment  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  established  his 
name  and  his  belief. 

Linking  human  rights  with  trade 
opened  the  borders  to  freedom  for 
thousands  of  families  held  within  the 
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Soviet  block.  Many  now  living  in  this 
country— of  varying  creeds,  and  na- 
tionalities—owe their  freedom  to 
Charlie  Vanik. 

He  also  deserves  great  recognition 
for  his  part  in  normalizing  trade  rela 
tions  with  China.  Hi.s  travels  and  dis- 
cussions v.ith  United  Slates  and  Chi- 
nese officials  gave  very  real  impetus  to 
the  cause  for  broadening  bilateral 
trade. 

As  chair:nan  oi  the  Subcommit  It  e 
on  Trade.  Charlik  playeo  a  masterful 
role  in  j:uiding  through  Congress  the 
Trad<  A^;reements  Art  of  1979,  His  po- 
litical ability  and  sense  ol  lairness  to 
all  sides  led  to  overwhelming  passage 
of  a  bill  that  may  have  no  chance  of 
approval.  That  bill  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  far-reaching  legislation 
of  the  96th  Congre.ss.  .setting  stand- 
ards for  international  trade  that  form 
such  a  vital  artery  in  our  economic 
system. 

His  hearings  on  troubled  sectors  in 
our  trade  ecoriomy  brought  critical  at 
tention  to  the  contradictions  and  gaps 
in  our  economic  poli'^y  at  home  and 
abroad.  ReindusiriaHzation  — the  buzz- 
word of  the  1980's  'A.'vf  coined  by 
Charlie  years  before.  The  subcommit- 
tee's exploration  of  the  steel  and  auto- 
mobile industries  was  as  timely  as  it 
was  thorough. 

Those  in  the  private  sector  who 
feared  that  Charlie  would  turn  his 
chairmanship  into  a  bully  pulpit  were 
soon  convinced  that  he  -Aas  fair,  iniel- 
Imgent.  and  hard  working.  His  views 
were  not  shaped  iri  another  decade, 
but  reflected  the  political  and  econom- 
ic realities  of  today. 

Charlie  has  been  a  friend  and 
bei.ehmate  for  the  belter  part  of  a 
quarter  century.  He  is  a  wise  and 
forlhrit:ht  man- a  symbol  that  will 
not  soon  be  fort;oit<  n.« 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION- 
PART  III 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

Ot   KLORIDA 
IN  Hit    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnr.sdav.  Deccmbrr  3  1980 

•  .Mr  FUQU.A.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  include  m  the  Record 
the  third,  and  last,  in  a  .series  of  arti- 
cles printed  in  Western  Engineer,  the 
publication  cl  the  Professional  Engi 
neers  of  Colorado  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers.  Tins 
series  of  articles  highiightji  the  prob- 
lems facing  engineering  education  in 
America  today  and  I  want  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  this  most  .seri- 
ous matter: 

Opporti'NITies  on  Horizon  for  Engineers 
Can  Colorado  Meet  the  Need'? 

Editor "s  note.  -Engineering  colleges  in 
Colorado  and  acro.ss  the  nation  are  con 
fronted   by    major   opportunities   and   prob 


lems.  They  need  the  understanding  and 
help  of  practicing  engineers,  and  m  order  to 
further  this  understanding.  Weslern  Engl 
neer  herp  prints  the  last  of  liT-ee  articles 
presented  by  liip  academic  heads  of  Colora 
do  s  three  pngineennt;  colleges  Dean  Lionel 
V  Baldwin  of  Colorado  .Slate  Universitv. 
Vice  President  William  M  Mueller  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  and  Frank  S, 
Barnes,  Acting  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder,  Previou.s  article.'-  dealt 
vi'ith  equipment  shortages  and  lack  of  ade 
quatc  facilitie.s.  this  one  deal.'  with  overall 
funding  problems 

Cpporuinities  for  engineers  an  booming 
in  Cuiorado  Prom  high  technolog>  dec 
I '■onus  and  aerospace,  land  and  water  re- 
sources, and  minerals  energy,  and  luels. 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  engineers  in  the 
slate.  These  capable  engineer;  can  help 
create  jobs— or  pre.ser\e  jobs— for  Colorado 
ans  while  giving  attention  lo  environmental 
concerns,  research   and  public  service 

Colorado  is  fortunate  that  high  technol- 
ogy industries  have  tx-en  attracted  to  the 
state:  such  industries  would  not  locate  here 
if  they  could  not  have  acees,s  to  the  facilities 
.and  personnel  of  the  engineering  schools. 
The  engineering  deans  feel  that  in  view  of 
these  opportunities  and  challenges,  the  best 
interests  of  Colorado  and  the  West  will  be 
better  served  by  engineering  students,  par- 
ticularly Colorado  residents,  educated  at  the 
three  schools. 

So  what  IS  the  problem?  ""We're  the  bot- 
tleneck,' says  CU's  Prank  Barnes  Address- 
ing the  keen  interest  of  prospective  students 
in  engineering  education,  he  said  the 
schools  are  turning  them  away  when  we 
should  be  letting  them  in  To  remain  eco- 
nomically viable  and  contribute  to  the  state, 
the  industries  we  serve  must  have  lop-notch 
personnel  equipped  to  handle  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology," 

INADEQUATE  FUNDING 

The  bottleneck'  can  be  traced  to  many 
things:  the  enrollment  caps  at  CU  and  CSL' 
and  the  self  imposed  cap  at  CSM:  inflation 
and  soaring  operational  costs:  lack  of  suffi- 
cient equipment,  facilities,  and  support  per 
sonnel,  such  as  secretaries  and  technicians, 
cut  in  faculty  improvement  programs  such 
as  travel  to  professional  meetings  and  the 
falloff  m  faculty  .salaries  in  eompari.son  to 
institutions  in  other  states  ana  with  mdus 
try  All  these  relate  to  inadequate  funding 
at  a  time  of  peak  induslrv  and  pubhr 
demand  for  trained  engineers 

The  case  for  increased  faculty  salaries 
should  t)e  of  concern  to  professional  engi 
neers  Pull  professors  at  CU  Boulder  earn 
an  average  of  m.ore  than  $3  000  per  year 
less— II  8  percent— than  tho.se  al  compara 
ble  institutions  according  'o  a  report  on  en 
gineenng  eoUeges  of  member  institutions  of 
the  American  A,s,sociation  of  Universities.  In 
the  last  annual  survey  of  the  16  mineral  en 
gmeering  colleges  in  the  U.S  conducted  b\ 
the  -South  Dakota  Sctiool  of  Mines,  CSM 
ranked  10th  in  average  fuli-time  engine<-r 
ing  faculty  salaries  The  failure  of  facult.v 
.salaries  to  keep  up  at  CSU  has  resulted  in 
24  voluntary  departures  out  of  93  full  time 
faculty  in  the  past  three  years,  according  to 
Lionel  Baldwin 

Senior  facullv  members  who  have  left  CU- 
Boulder  recentl.v  for  industrial  jobs  have  re 
ceived  .salaries  ranging  from  50  percent 
more  than  they  were  gettting  to  more  than 
twice  as  much  And  another  facult.v  mem,b<"^ 
commented  M.v  recent  PhD,  student  ar 
cppied  a  position  at  Kan.sas  Slate  Universitv 
beginning  al  a  salary  $5,000  more  than  li.a; 
which  I  receive  after  10  years  at  CU." 

CSU  lost  a  creative  electrical  engineer  to  a 
private  university  in  Chicago  for  over  $1,000 
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a  month  more  than  he  wa^i  getting— plus  an 
8  percent  home  morlKaKe 

Last  May's  graduates  at  Mines  received 
starting  salary  offers  averaging  $26,000  a 
year,  more  than  quite  a  few  of  their  profe.s- 
sors  were  being  paid.  A  department  head  at 
CSU  said,  concernuiit  recruiting  ne*  facul 
ty.  I  rant  honestly  look  a  prospective  fac 
iilty  member  in  the  eye  and  tfll  tiim  this  is  a 
good  place  to  come.  '  Bill  Mueller  at  Mine.*; 
.says  turnov  r  has  not  been  a  problem  in 
past  years  but  is  rleveloping.  The  deans  cite 
another  aspect  of  the  situation:  senior  facul- 
ty with  tenure  tend  to  persevere,  but  under 
pressure  of  cut  backs  in  positions  and  dou- 
bled work  loads,  younger  faculty  are  driven 
off. 

The  faculty  salary  condition,  brought 
about  by  Inadequate  funding,  is  affecting 
Uie  engineering  .schools'  p«'rformance  in 
education,  research,  and  public  .service 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CFFORTS 

What  is  being  d<me'.'  Whiie  pressing  tor 
more  adequate  funding  through  tncir  insti- 
tutional budget  requests  for  state  appropn 
aiions.  the  deans  are  mount in>!  innovative 
efforts  on  other  fronts. 

CV  and  CSl'  are  appealing  to  alumni  for 
funds  to  supplement  instruction  CU's  Engi 
neering  Dean's  Club  solicits  al'.imni  for 
funds  (hat  are  unavailable  through  appro 
priations  and  CSU  recently  launched  the 
Dean's  Council,  a  new  annual  support  group 
tor  engineering  Three  years  ago  Mines 
began  a  10-year  development  »'lfort  called 
The  Resource  Fund,  aimed  at  $65.5  million 
for  capital  construction  and  academir  en- 
richment program.*:.  A  total  of  $25  million 
has  been  gained  to  da;e. 

CSM  ai.so  embarked  this  summer  <m  an 
imaginative  pl.-ui  by  duubl.ng  In-state  tu 
ition  (to  $1,28^)  w'uk  c-ishioning  the  lolt 
for  students  by  prixate  fund-raising  lor  fi- 
nancial aid  (this  year  $373,000).  This  crt 
atiie  fund-raising. "  .>a:).=;  Bili  Mueller,  i.s  de- 
signed not  merely  to  maintain  but  to  im- 
prove the  school's  quality."  Mines-  hke  CU 
and  CSU -has  been  caught  in  the  bind  be 
iween  10  and  16  percent  inflation  and  the 
Legislature's  7  pereen'  ar.nual  limit  on  state 
iiind  increases.  The  student  respon.s<^-  to  th" 
tuition  increaf  i.«  encou.'-aging;  enrollment 
for  the  fall  is  '2,891-  81  more  than  buageted 

It  is  estimated  .iie  three  engiiifring 
.schools  last  year  got  40  pereen;  le.ss  slate 
money,  in  teims  of  real  pjchasing  power, 
than  they  did  in  1970. 

The  deans  are  not  complaining  abjut  the 
liegislature:  indeed,  they  rep.iize  the  man\ 
pressures  for  appropriations  decisions  that 
are  tH?ing  placed  upon  Us  members.  State 
funding  is  vita',  but,  looking;  the  situation 
straight  in  the  eye.  tliey  a-id  their  institu- 
tions are  not  at>out  to  sit  back  and  do  noth- 
ing al)out  it.  At  CSU.  a.s  an  example,  Lionel 
Baldwin  is  forming  a  small  working  commit 
lee  of  interesled  persorj  from  o'l'side  the 
university  to  guide  him  in  spreading  the 
word'  aboul  the  seriousness  ot  the  budget- 
ary situation  in  the  engineering  college. 
This  t'rew  out  of  an  Industrial  Leader  Con 
ference  on  engineering  education  that  he 
convened  in  late  1979,  CU  has  a  well-orga 
nized  communications  effort  involving 
friends  in  industry  and  alumni  to  explain 
the  value  of  engineering  education  to  legis- 
lators and  stale  officials.  Mines  Is  engagr-d 
in  a  Future  Graduate  Study  aimed  at  identi- 
fying the  needs  of  the  engineer  of  the  1990s 
and  involving  students,  faculty,  alumni, 
friends,  industry,  and  state  officials  in  the 
process. 

BNCINJ  t.K,.  I  .l.N   HELP 

What  can  concerned  practicing  engineers 
ur  Tie   deans  suggest    they  contact   their 

•  ■'..^\tM;  rm^:  college  and  find  out  how  critical 
Uit   t'ii(i>;ti;irv  situation  is.  particularly  with 
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regard  to  taculty  salaries  and  laculty  sup 
port  Then  they  are  urged  to  express  ihe 
need  for  adequate  funding  to  their  legi'Bla 
tors,  their  neighbors,  and  their  friends.  The 
opportunities  :ind  challenges  embodied  in 
Colorado's  liigh  technology,  resour^-es.  and 
eiie'-gy  boopi.s  are  too  good  to  miss.  A  public 
alerttd  to  the  .service  to  the  state  the  engi 
neerlnfc  schocis  can  providt  if  fully  funded 
IS  top  prion",  amone  'he  deans.* 


TRIBUTE  T(-   i,i,.-.i:R  l.    WOLFF 

HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HFFTFI 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19S0 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  Lestkr 
Wolff  for  his  many  arcompli.shmenis 
as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Elected  to  th"  House  in  1964,  Les 
has  served  at  a  lime  when  America's 
traditional  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world  wiLs  oeintf  challenned.  her  status 
as  broKer  of  conflicting  ideoiogv  was 
being  seriously  questioi;ed.  As  a 
member  ol  the  Foreign  .Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Les  ha.s  brought  ii  vitalil5  of 
purpose  to  a  challenging  task  and  ha.s 
managed  to  open  liney  of  communica- 
tion in  heretofore  ove-Iooked  nations. 
As  chairman  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Le.s  has 
brought  a  sense  of  purpose  to  a  for- 
eign policy  which  is  crucial  to  our  rela- 
tirns  with  an  area  of  the  vorld  under- 
going significant  econcmic  and  sociai 
change. 

\6  a  number  of  uie  Verorans"  Affairs 
Committee.  Les  has  been  an  outspo 
ken  advocate  of  the  righ'.s  ui  \^ietnam 
era  veterans.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  AtiU.se 
and  Control  Les  has  worked  diligently 
on  a  national  p<iliiv  which  would 
guard  the  Nation?  .outh  fro.ni  .he 
dangers   if  drug  dependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  xe  will  surely  ini.ss 
Les  tireless  devotion  to  hit  Gutie.s  p.s 
a  Member  of  the  House  We  wi.sn  him 
well  in  his  future  ••ndeavors  and  hope 
he  will  visit  us  often  in  the  coming 
ytars.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 


!iO^   MFIVIN  PRICE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  December  1.  19H0 

•  Mr,  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  today's  tribute  to  our  departing 
colleague.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, a  dear  friend  who  has  served  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee  during  his  28  years  ot 
service  in  the  House. 

Rarely  have  we  seen  the  accolades 
given  a  Member  of  this  body  as  given 
to  Bob  Wilson  by  so  many  groups  rep- 
resenting our  defense  community. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  almost  a  daily 
event  during  the  past  few  months 
where  one  group  or  another  has  gath 
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cred  to  express  its  appreciation  !o  Bon 
for  service   to   his   rouniry.   conii.tu 
ems,  and  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  list  of  Bob  ,s  achievements 
during  his  career  in  Congre,ss  is  too 
long  to  enumerate  here,  but  .scvcrtd 
deserve  special  meiiiior.  btrause  of 
tlieir  significant  contribution  to  ou"- 
national  defcise. 

Known  as  Mr.  Nav.v  on  cur  romm  t- 
tee  and  representing  the  luigt  U.?. 
na'.al  conin-unity  of  San  Diego.  Boh 
was  in  the  legislative  forefrori  that 
gave  birth  to  our  nudertr  naval  fleet, 
the  Polaris  and  Trident  submarine 
force,  and  the  generation  of  super  cai- 
riers  now  plying  the  world  s  oceans  to 
keep  peace. 

During  the  Vietnam  *av.  Bob  aLso 
represented  many  tRniilie.s  ol  Amen 
cans  held  a.s  p;  isoner.s  of  v^ar.  Becau.se 
of  his  compjission  foi  their  jli^:ht.  In 
authored  mure  laws  than  any  othi.- 
Member  to  a.ssist  the  families  of  (he 
American  prisoners  and  the  missing- 
inaction. 

Rob  has  always  felt  that  miliinry 
'hardware  alone  docs  not  give  is  a 
strong  defense.  The  well-bein^  of  tlu 
soldier  sailor,  ma.-ine.  :ind  rJr.nan  is 
iiist  as  important.  Fhrough  the  \ears. 
."le  hfts  been  honored  numerous  times 
for  his  legis'ative  effort.;  on  behaif  :/ 
the  noncommissioned  officer  being 
heralded  .is  the  enlisted  msns  f.nerc' 
on  our  comniliee 

Nt-  Lsed  tc  toasf  not  lor  iiis  tardi 
ness  at  limes  at  tomr"ittee  meetings 
until  'Ae  learned  that  usuully  Ii  »'as  be- 
cause he  look  Jie  time  to  direct  lost 
lourisU^  to  the  Cupitol.  or  to  doitbie 
back  to  his  office  to  fetch  an  aspirin 
for  an  aching  cl<'vatoi  opt  rt.tor.  Bcd 
has  always  been  admired  for  hi^s  aesire 
to  help  people,  v.  hich  bcame  the  nail- 
mark  of  nis  represenlation  of  the 
people  of  the  4 1st  Distiicl  of  Califor- 
nia. 

All  of  us  on  thf?  commiilee  are  eor.g 
to  miss  this  dii'in'rCUisher.  egi.sUtoi. 
his  unflatiKing  uedtcatior,  and  the  en- 
gaging wit  he  frnplcyed  at  time's  to 
always  lighten  ir.e  sometimes  heavy 
atmosphere  that  desct  ndcd  on  j,«.  To 
you.  3u3,  and  to  /Cur  lovely  wif'?. 
Shirley,  we  wish  vou  th;^  very  besi  in 
your  future  endeavors  and  'liEnk  vou 
for  a  .iob  weil  done.« 


RICHARDSON  PHEYER 


HG.N.  .MoKkb  .K,  L  J.'IL 

OF  AHIZONX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPKESENTA FIVES 

Mondau.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mi,  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  decent,  intelligent,  fairmind 
ed  man  ever  to  have  .served  in  thr 
House  of  Representatives  than  Rich- 
ardson Preyer.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  people  with  whom  I  have 
served.  I  wish  him  well.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  lea"  e  • 
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A  TRIBUTK   to  .Icii.N  w. 
WYDIIH 

HON.  CECIL  (CF.C)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novev.ber  20.  1980 
«  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Members  are  as  respected  for  their 
abilities  or  .sought  after  for  their  covin 
sel  as  Jack  Wydler.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  join  in  honoring  Jack 
with  this  special  order. 

Elected  in  1962.  Jack's  career  in 
Congress  has  spanned  a  lumultuou.s 
period  in  American  history,  one  which 
has  witnessed  Ihe  Kennedy  Presiden- 
cy, the  Vietnam  era,  Watergate,  and 
the  energy  crisis.  Throughout  this 
period,  J.\ck  has  displayed  a  grace  and 
inner  strength  which  has  served  to 
guide  his  fellow  colleagues  and  temper 
possible  division  in  the  House. 

Jack  Wydler  will  probably  be  re- 
membered most  for  the  lepdership  ht 
has  displayed  in  dealing  with  our  most 
vexing  and  potentially  dangerous  do- 
mestic problem,  the  <  nergx  crisis.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
he  has  advocated  the  development  of  a 
pluralistic  national  energy  policy 
which  includes  nuclear  energy  as  one 
of  .its  underpinnings.  However,  I  also 
recall  that  Jack  was  instrumental  in 
marshaling  support  among  Republi 
cans  on  tlie  commi'.fee  for  the  wind 
energy  legislation  which  wfif  also  ap- 
proved by  this  96th  Congre.ss. 

I  am  sure  that  hisiory  wiil  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  wi.sdom  of  Jacks  efforts 
on  behalf  cf  energy  development. 

Again,  lei  mc  congratulate  Jack  for 
hi.s  efforts.  I  hope  luat  he  will  come 
back  to  Capitol  Hill  to  visit  us  often.* 


{XII  NM(  >N^  Ol     R\  M\RK> 

pollutio:      He    has  been  honored  con 
sistenily  for  lii.s  trtst  contribution.<^  'o 
the  better  managenu-al  of  our  natural 
resources. 

1  know  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  BiLi  a  happy  and  fulfilling  re- 
tirement c 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    WTI.l  I\M 
1?  ■»R.'-^H  \ 

HON,  M.ARV  POSE  0-\K.\R 

in  THE  HOUSE  Ol  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  l.  1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Hon.  Bill  Harsha.  who  is 
retiring  after  a  di.siinguished  •20-yrar 
career  in  this  House.  Bill  has  made  an 
excellent  contribution  to  his  district  as 
well  as  our  entire  State  of  Ohio 
through  his  .service  here. 

Congressman  Harsha  is  known  inter- 
nationally for  his  leadership  lole  in 
the  area  of  automoble  safety.  As  the 
author  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973,  and  as  the  coauthor  of  numerous 
other  bills  on  highway  safely,  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution 
toward  making  America's  roads  .safer 
places  to  travel. 

Bill  has  also  \pres>i d  his  lo\c  for 
the  great  outdui  ,-  tirDu^h  his  -Aork 
in  resource  management  :iiii!  wat(r 
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INFL.\lION:   MYTHICAL 
UH.-\GO.\ 

HOiN.  S.  W1LLL4M  GREEN 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  December  3.  198C 

•  Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
consensus  has  emerged  out  of  the  1980 
Presidential  election  results,  it  is  that 
inflation  is  thf  Nation's  No.  1  problem. 
In  the  97th  Congre-,?,  we  must  pur.^^ue 
the  legislative  course  that  will  alkw  us 
to  bring  inflation  under  control.  In 
this  context.  I  would  like  to  fcrintr  to 
my  colleague's  attention  a  keynote  ad- 
dress gi^-en  by  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  on  October  13  at  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention  in 
Chicago.  The  foUowirg  is  excerpted 
from  that  speech: 
Facinc  Up  to  the  Rard  Facts  of  Iufultiov 

During  the  last  two  years,  inration  has 
continued  to  surge,  and  deficits  have  contin- 
ued to  trow.  Produclivitv  h-.v'  continued  tc 
deteriorate,  and  personal  savings— a  .  ital 
source  ol  .uturc  productivity  growth  and  a 
crucial  b.vtior  against  inflction— have 
shrivelled  to  tlie  lowest  level  in  recent  histo- 
ry, and  to  I  he  iowest  rate  of  increase  in  the 
free  world 

There  is  no  question  that  we  face  an  iiifla- 
lion  crisis  cf  worldwide  /each  and  proiound 
ramifications  in  the  United  .S'.ates.  None'.ht  ■ 
les."-.  discussions  of  this  crisis  all  too  oflen 
drift  off  into  metaphor,  without  first  driv- 
ing home  ;he  .specific  charr.cter  and  consc 
quenccs  of  the  problem.  Iiiflaiior  is  com- 
pared to  H  ■mythical  dragon"  'hat  devours 
our  substance:  or  'obesity",  an  effect  cf  3X 
ccssive  cor.5Uinption.  or  a  "fire",  as  in  tne 
common  warning  not  to  fuel  its  flames.  Or 
inflation  is  .seen  as  a  problem  of  the  ae.-crly- 
namics  of  money:  the  ecoromv  viewed  a.s  an 
airplane  Ihat  has  to  be  bioughr  doATi  sa'elv, 
avoiding  two  extremes— either  a  crasii  land- 
ing 01  a  .-unaway  into  an  orbit  if  hyperlpHa- 
tion. 

All  ihe^e  metaphors  are  vivid  and  alarm- 
ing, pariieularlv  in  combination'  "an  obese 
and  blazing  airborne  dragon."  But  such 
images  leave  the  audience  T.ore  fr-ghtened 
than  informed.  Intlation  is  n':^t  a  V¥0  It  is 
a  mundane  and  pervasive  reality  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  viev  of  its 
effects  and  causes,  its  nature  and  it-: 
remedy. 

Notice  I  mentioned  its  effects  before  its 
causes.  That  is  because  inflation  is  .so  often 
defined  by  its  effect,^— namely  rising 
prices— that  many  people  ha-e  come  tc  be- 
lieve that  rising  prices  are  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect. 

A  recent  study  of  the  coverage  of  inflation 
on  television  news  programs  found  that  80 
percent  of  the  reports  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem only  as  a  matter  of  price  hikes  or  wage 
increases.  The  public  men  leains  to  see  in- 
flation as  something  done  b>-  the  private 
sector:  businesses  lifting  prices  and  piilling 
in  higher  profits:  workers  demanding  raises: 
tankers  asking  iiigher  interest  rates,  Thj 
Ciovernment  is  left  altogether  out.  which  is 
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somewhat  like  giving  a  performance  of 
Hamlet  withoui  the  moody  Danish  pr'nce- 
in  this  case  the  moody  American  adminis- 
tration. Cor.gre.^s,  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  For  inflation,  as  every  banker  knows. 
:s  a  decline  in  the  value  of  mor.ey— and  only 
txovemment  has  the  powe-  lo  debase  the 
currency  by  creating  loo  much  of  it. 

Nonet  neie.ss.  erratically  rising  prices  are 
indeed  a  key  facet  of  inflation  and  an  index 
of  its  destructive  effects.  The  effect  on  tne 
poor  is  paliculariy  grievous.  The  goods  and 
ser.ices  consumed  by  a  f;imilv  living  on  a 
low  buagel  cost  jus'  under  $7.0<)0  in  1970. 
Today  they  cost  nearly  $12,600.  And  at  the 
inflation  rate  of  tiie  las:  fiv  years,  mis 
budget  will  be  over  $24,000  by  1990. 

The  f.X)d  budget  of  an  avernge  fami'y  of 
four  has  risen  from  $59  a  week  in  1970  to 
$122  '.oday. 

This  famil.'v  can  no  longer  afloid  a  new 
house.  A  house  thai  cost  S2S.O00  to  buy  in 
\^10  would  cost  abo.it  $75,000  todav.  At  tilt 
recent  rate  of  inflation,  the  price  of  an  iden- 
tical house  w  11  be  SI31.ft00  jusi  five  years 
fro.m  now— and  S23 1.000  by  1990. 

The  insidious  impact  of  .nflation  cuts 
rscroE'--  our  entire  society.  For  example,  the 
fa.stest  growing  population  gro.ip  it  the  one 
Ije'iween  25  and  ;'.4  years  of  age:  the  pe.nod 
when  most  peoole  marry  and  have  their 
first  children.  .Vccorciing  to  the  Department 
of  Lpbor.  such  a  f.-i-tiiiv  will  hpve  to  double 
Its  real  income  in  IC  years,  even  lo  maintain 
it;  standard  of  lining  as  it  moves  from  being 
a  fatnily  of  two  to  becoming  a  family  i-f 
foi". 

Older  people  .ilso  suffT  from  inftalioa. 
Even  Ihougn  social  se'urily  payments  are 
tied  to  thf  Consvimor  Pnie  Index,  s-Dcial  se- 
curity, o';  'he  averag«>,  amounts  to  just  one- 
tlu'-d  of  the  incomes  ol  tpe  elderly  The  el- 
derly al«o  hold  ipproxim.itely  one-ii^ird  of 
the  Nation's  personal  savings,  .ind  inflation 
has  been  destroyi.ng  t.'ie.se  savings  at  a  rate 
of  more  then  iO  ;iereeiit  a  .vear— or  it.  esti- 
mated 30  oillion  dollars  m  1979  aione  The 
sad  fact  is  ihat  what  the  Govemrien'  gtves 
the  elt^erly  wit'i  one  hand  it  takes  away 
with  the  other. 

Some  analysts  of  inlialion— and  dei  lagog- 
ic  pcli'icians— try  lo  divide  the  .American 
people  bv  blaming  the  prot.i^ir.  on  one 
group  or  another  in  the  pnva-.e  sector; 
whether  profiteering  capitalists  or  greedv 
workers  o*-  grasping  loboies  or  even  inieresl- 
eoug.ng  banker--. 

Such  explanations  maj  be  politically  ap- 
pealing. But  10  speak  of  a  wage  price 
.-.piral "  and  blame  it  on  eitner  wages  or 
prices  misses  the  point.  Wages  ufter  all  are 
simply  the  price  of  labor  What  we  really 
have  is  a  price-price  spiral.  E\on  interest 
r?.ies  can  be  considered  the  price  of  money, 
and  the  jireater  part  of  them  now  eon.aisis  of 
an  inflation  premium  based  on  expectations 
cf  inflation. 

And  there  is  one  furth-.  r  price— or  r.iore 
accurately,  cost— that  is  the  most  one.oi.s  of 
all.  Over  the  last  decade,  this  cost  has  riser 
faster  tha.'^  the  cost  of  food  or  the  cost  of 
l.ou.-ing.  faster  than  vages  and  infinitely 
faster  than  profits.  You  might  mink  that  i 
am  speaking  of  the  cosi  of  energy.  Well.  1 
a.Ti  not  The  fastest  risiag  cost  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  o\er  the  past  15  years  is  nei- 
ther tne  cost  of  haircjL^  nor  mortgages  nor 
any  of  the  other  goods  ?nd  services  in  the 
Con.si:mer  Price  Index.  It  is  the  cost  of  gov 
emnient— Federal.  State  and  local— paid  for 
through  oil;  systemic  taxation. 

Between  1975  and  1979  the  Federal  tax 
bill  for  all  Americans  increased  more  than 
eight  times  as  much  as  their  fuel  bill. 
During  those  years,  personal  consumption 
expenditures  on  gas  and  oil  rose  65  pcrent. 
or  by  a  total  of  more  than  $25  billiun  Total 
personal  taxes  at  the  Federal  le\el  rose  by 
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$21 1  billion,  or  78  perctiU.  anJ  toul  laxea  at 
all  lovi  Is  rose  by  S303  billion 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  root  o(  our  current 
inllaMonnry  crisis  is  clearly  thf  soaring 
price  of  government. 

Yet  this  fact  does  i:ot  appear  obvious  to 
pveryoiie.  The  monetarists  amonK  us  have 
another  exDianation.  They  sa.s  inflation  is  a 
moneijry  phenomenon.  We  all  know  that  if 
the  supply  of  money  mcrea.s»  s  more  rsipidly 
than  supplies  oi  goods  and  services,  prices 
are  likely  to  ruse  The  Kedernl  Re.serxe  ha^^ 
permi'ted  rhi.«;  to  happen.  But  a  nanKing 
question  remain.';  Why  ha.s  the  supply  of 
moo'-y  in  our  count  r;  hiLreJised  af  much  as. 
it  has-  enough  lo  fuel  a  risinp  inflation?  Is 
It  because  our  Federal  ne.rerve  is  weak  and 
supine,  derelut  in  it-s  duty  lo  manage  the 
money  supply?  Or  are  the  reasons  nior? 
complex^ 

I  think  the  latter  In  the  end.  In  fact,  the 
an  .wer  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  socio-po 
lit  leal  process. 

We  don't  have  to  .search  far  and  *ide  for 
the  instigator  of  much  of  (he  increase  in  tfi' 
Tione;.  supply.  It  rests  in  the  huge  rise  in 
({overnment  :.p«^nding  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
txen  unwiUinp  to  couple  this  increa.se  in 
governmi  iii  claims  on  our  economy  with  an 
equivalen'  reduction  in  private  sj>endin(j.  In 
stead,  we  have  countenanced  a  steady 
stream  of  government  deficits  For  !i  of  the 
oast  20  years  the  Fvdcrnl  budget  has  been 
in  deficit  with  the  to'nl  exceeding  $400  bll 
lion.  Add  lo  thi.s  another  $300  billion  lepre 
senting  borrowing  and  loan  guaranlets  by 
over  150  Federal  crcoit  agencies,  and  it 
.should  be  no  mystery  why  our  Nation  has 
experienced  an  inflation.try  increase  in  its 
money  sui)ply. 

There  are  those  who  si  ill  eorttnd  that  the 
Federal  Reserve,  like  the  Duifh  boy  with 
his  finger  in  'he  dike,  could  ha\e  held  back 
this  monf  lary  flood.  Technically,  this  could 
hH\e  been  pcssible.  And  yet.  lo  do  so  would 
have  b' en  lo  fly  in  the  face  ol  what  ap- 
peared III  be  the  expressed  will  of  ti.e 
people.  Biidget  deficits  firsi  ballooned  a.s  a 
result  of  the  V>t  tnam  war.  They  weri'  com 
pounded  by  th<-  host  ol  .social  programs  thai 
fell  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Society- 
programs  many  of  which  were  worthy  in 
thein-selves.  bu(  which  Ireqnenllv  were 
adopted  with  nc  understanding  of  future 
costs.  Over  I  lie  past  d'cade.  Federal  outlays 
for  education,  health,  social  security  and 
other  benefits  increased  by  $270  billion.  And 
they  now  account  for  more  than  GO  percent 
of  the  total  budgel  IWoreover,  the.se  outlays 
fiave  gained  the  name  entitlements"  and 
many  have  come  to  b<-  indexed  to  inflalion- 
so  costs  rise  aulomaticaliv. 

These  programs  were  all  authorized  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  people -who 
frequently  promised  that  such  programs 
would  be  enacted.  That  is  why  i  say.  in  the 
end.  inflation  is  the  resuit  of  the  socio  poll! 
leal  process.  It  is  not  this  group  or  that 
group  that  Is  to  blame.  All  of  us.  collectiie 
ly.  are  responsible 

It  is  popular  these  days  and  appropriate 
to  analyy.e  inflation  and  iLs  cure  in  terms  of 
demand  side  and  supply  elem>-nUs.  Clearly, 
the  Federal  budget  Is  the  outstanding  cul 
pn»  on  the  demand  side. 

A  top  prlonty  of  the  new  Congress  Iheie 
fore  must  be  a  more  effect iv  control  ov*-r 
expenditures. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  furlhei 
changes  in  the  bMdgetmakiiig  process 
building  on  the  reforms  in  the  Budget  Con 
trol  Act  of  l»74  that  would  lorce  Congress 
to  control  expenditures  more  effectively. 
One  possibility  *ould  require  any  deicit  lo 
be  approved  by  more  than  a  simple  majority 
vote— perhaps  by  two-ihlrds  or  more.  Alter 
natively,  a  similar  vote  might  t>e  required  lo 
approve    any    appropriations    bill     Or    the 
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President  might  be  nuthorized  i<«  wiihliold 
'expenditures  that  Congres.s  has  authorized 
unle.ss  his  decision  is  overridden  by  60  per- 
cent of  the  Congre.ss.  Such  changes  merit 
.serious  consideration  by  both  the  admlnis 
irallon  and  the  Congress. 

At  the  .same  lime,  we  musi  recognii'*  tha' 
'lo  effective  .-ontrol  over  expt-nses  is  possible 
vviihout  action  on  the  so  called  entitle 
nients  Standards  for  some  of  these  pro- 
rams  could  be  tightened  without  creating 
Hardship  for  genuinelv  need:,  recipients. 
Moreover,  the  piacticc  and  method  of  In- 
dexing man\  of  these  tjenelius  to  inflation 
should  be  sciutinized  carefully. 

Certainly  upward  adjustment.s  for  infla- 
tion need  lo  be  made  for  social  security  and 
other  purpotes.  But  I  ain  opposed  to  usint; 
the  Consuin»'r  Price  Index  as  Iht-  iiiflaiion 
barom»ter  lor  such  purpo.ses.  Perhaps  a 
more  reasonable  and  more  equitable  meas- 
ure would  be  the  average  increxsc  in  hourly 
wages.  If  this  lagged  .somewl.at  behind  the 
rate  of  Inflalloii.  both  active  worken  and 
the  retired  would  share  the  burden  of  ad- 
lustmeni  during  periods  of  rapid  inflation 
This  approach  would  also  pernul  retired 
people  to  share  in  the  real  growth  of  our 
economy  unce  we  got  inflation  under  con 
trol 

While  we  as  bankers  should  support  ef- 
fort.s  lo  bring  the  money  supply  under  con- 
trol, all  the  moral  support  in  the  world  will 
b<'  insufficient  to  ensure  a  .sound  mtmetary 
policy  if  Federal  spending  is  allowed  perpet 
ually  10  expand  beyond  the  willingness  of 
the  public  to  fi>ot  tnc  bill. 

Much  of  our  tax  system  Is  pI.-;o  geared  le 
if-.e  promotion  of  demand.  In  particular, 
capita!  gain^  taxes  discourage  saving  So. 
loo.  does  the  personal  Income  lax.  In  tjotb 
cases,  income  is  taxed  even  If  i'  is  entirely 
losl  to  inflation.  The  tax  system  does  noi 
quite  order  us  to  .spend  rather  than  save 
But  an  abysmal  national  record  of  saving  in 
dicates  that  more  and  more  Americans  are 
gelling  the  point  an>w'ay. 

While  the  government  has  promoted  con- 
sumption, it  his  also  been  busy  discouraginp 
supply-  If  inflation  can  be  roughly  summed 
up  as  loo  much  money  chasirg  loo  few 
good.^.  a  relative  decline  in  production  is  as 
inflationary  as  a  relative  increase  in  money. 

Inflalion  has  made  a  travesty  of  reported 
corporate  profits.  American  industry  was  re- 
ported lo  enjoy  before  t.ix  profits  if  close  to 
$240  billion  dollars  in  1979  A  quarter  of 
ihat  amount  represented  underJepreciatlon 
of  assets  and  appreciation  of  inventory. 
These  profits  of  course,  are  not  real:  capital 
must  be  available  lo  replace  them  But  the 
supposed  gains  are  ta.xed  anyway-and  the 
capital  available  to  expand  production  and 
irnproxe  efficiency  accordingly  erodes  -a 
procj-sji  that  goes  on  year  after  year 

Environmental,  health,  safety  and  other 
regulations  proliferate.  Thev  not  only  add 
directly  to  costs,  and  therefore  prices;  they 
ai.so  preempt  billions  in  capital  thai  other 
wise  nughl  be  productive 

Small  wonde'  that  the  United  States 
IraiLs  most  of  the  major  industrial  naliorui 
in  the  share  of  ouipul  devoted  lo  capital  in- 
vestment. Even  less  wnnder  that  it  trails  in 
improving  productivity  and  thus  raising  its 
standard  of  living. 

A  meaningful  program  to  restrain  Infla 
tlon  must  emphasize  an  aggressive  array  of 
regulatory  reforms  and  judicious  supply- 
side  tax  cuts- 

Many  regulations  In  the  environmental, 
civil  rights,  and  other  areas-  are  useful  and 
necessary  But  loo  many  regulations,  i.ssued 
too  rapidly  and  ihoughlle-ssly.  In  every  great 
er  complexity,  defeat  their  every  purpose, 
except  perhaps  the  i  nlargement  of  govern 
mental  power.  A  crucial  mandate  is  to  prune 
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the   forest   of    rules   and   let    I  he  economy 
grow. 

Kqualb  important  is  a  pruiieiK  program 
of  tax  cuts  for  corporations  and  Individuals. 
One  purpose  of  supply  side  tax  cuts  is  lo 
counteract  the  damage  already  Inflicted  on 
Americas  corporations  by  the  vicious  Inler- 
play  of  inflation  and  taxes.  While  there  is 
.vtili  .some  di.sagreement  on  thi  form  that  de- 
preciation reform  should  lake,  there  is  now 
g-atifymg  agreement  that  it  lias  top  prioriiy 
in  lax  reform  — that  we  must  increa.se.  and 
increRse  dramatically,  the  speed  at  which 
new  plant  and  equipment  can  be  written  off 
We  should  also  implement  a  judicious  pro 
gram  of  income  tax  cuts  that  will  ullimalely 
encourage  personal  savings. 

Special  assistance  lor  R.  &  D,  also  Is  justi 
f|ed  because  iLs  benefits  sprtad  far  beyond 
the  company  pursuing  it.  Otto  Eckstein  of 
Data  Resources  has  concluded  that  supply- 
side  tax  reforms  desiiined  to  enhance  pro- 
ductivity can  be  an  effective  insiriimeni  in 
overcoming  inflation-  In  a  report  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Conimiltee.  he  presented 
empirical  evidence  of  a  multiplier  effect  in 
the  relationship  between  productivity  and 
Inflation.  Each  sustained  incre.tse  of  1  per 
cent  in  productivity  growth  can  bring  a  2- 
ijircent  reduction  In  the  rate  of  inflation 

In  the  long  run.  innovalion  is  perhaps  the 
economy's  most  potent  force  for  lower 
orices  Between  1950  and  1974.  for  example, 
high  Unhnology  companies  grew  aboiil 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
while  their  prices  grew  only  one-sixth  as 
la.-.!.  In  general,  throughout  the  economy, 
ihe  companies  with  the  highest  profits  are 
tho.s*'  thai  chji  use  earnings  most  produc- 
tively in  reducing  Ih"  costs  of  the  entire 
system. 

I.#t  me  conclude  on  this  note  As  bankers, 
you  and  I  and  particularly  you -must 
spread  the  word  to  all  of  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact— oar  customers,  our 
neighbors,  the  media  and  tHJliticians  alike 
We  must  convince  our  constiluents  that  In 
nation,  onre  and  for  all,  must  be  broughi 
under  control.  You  in  thts  audience  carry 
considerable  clout  In  your  local  communi- 
ties. I  would  urge  .vou  lo  use  it  -to  demand 
an  end  to  the  debauchery  of  the  money  of 
the  American  pfoplc  and  the  betrayal  of 
their  trust. 

The  key  truth  we  must  communicaie.  the 
crucial  fact  we  must  face  is  that  unless  we 
halt  the  irresponsible  growth  of  government 
sp«'nding  -we  will  fail  in  all  our  other  pjals 

It  IS  that  simple  and  aUso  that  painful. 

We  are  talking  about  programs  that  in- 
volve literally  millions  of  Amer.cans.  The 
growth  of  such  programs  over  the  past  40 
years  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people  and  no  maior  poliii- 
cian  or  other  American  leader,  least  of  all 
myself  wishes  to  have  these  programs  re- 
pealed. 

But  I  would  not  be  honest  with  you  if  I 
did  not  say  something  else  The  headlong 
expansion  of  government  benefits.  If  it  con- 
tinues, will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
trol inflation,  or  restore  healthy  economic 
growth,  or  provide  adequately  for  the  na- 
tional defense  The  burden  of  government 
benefits  on  the  productive  i*conomy  must 
first  be  reduced,  and  future  increases  must 
be  no  greater  than  c;in  b--  .soundly  support 
ed  by  growth  in  the  private  economy. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  line  The 
growth  of  social  programs  can  no  longer 
exceed  the  growth  of  the  businesses  on 
which  they  finally  depend 

That  is  the  bottom  line. 

But  there  is  also  a  line  ol  lope  For  Ihr 
best  way  to  reduce  the  burd  on  all  .'vmeh 
cans  IS  lo  enlarge  the  total  conomy  and  to 
give  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  opportu- 
nities for  real  jobs.  And  that  can  be  done  if 
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we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  freedom.  We 
can  never  surely  predict  what  is  lo  come 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  any  trial  or  difficul 
ty  can  be  overcome  by  the  American  people, 
if  their  leaders  trust  them  to  be  free 

By  relieving  our  workers  and  entreprt 
neurs  of  the  burdens  of  inflation  and  can 
irols.  we  can  release  Ihe  most  powerful  en 
ergies  in  the  hi.story  of  the  globe  the  ener 
gies  that  translormed  a  wilderne.s.'^  into  the 
worlds  most  productive  econom.v  We  face 
problem.s  today  We  confront  limil.s  But  il 
we  remember  our  past,  we  can  gain  mspira 
tlon  for  our  future  We  ran  understand  th.ai 
our  current  limit.s  and  problem,--  an  nu  rtl> 
our  newest  front  ur 

In  my  own  liletinie,  1  have  seen  America 
triumph  over  crises  of  depression  and  war, 
far  more  desperate  than  our  current  plight 
Provided  we  keep  our  trust  with  Ihe  Amen 
can  people— and  maintain  our  faith  in  God 
and  in  freedom— I  am  confident  we  can  pre 
vail  over  this  curse  of  inflation  that  afflicts 
us  today,* 


tributp:  io  SAMrt:!.  l  i^evine 
HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

Ul-    OHIIJ 

IN  THf;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mdudav-  Dccenibrr  1.  19H0 

•  Mr  l^L'GULA  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  qualities  that  .should  be  mo.st  ad- 
mired in  a  member  of  any  legi.slative 
body  i.s  a  wiilmKn('.s.s  to  have  the  rotir 
age  of  hi.s  or  her  convictions.  We  are 
often  confrontc'i  wilh  toiiph  dccision.s 
that  require  courat.'eoii.s  votes  for  I  lie 
good  of  our  Nation 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Sam 
Devine.  is  a  JegLslator  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  fit  the  ninld  I  have  just 
described. 

Sam  has  never  wavered  vihen  called 
upon  to  do  the  right  Ifiins  for  his  con 
st;tuents  and  our  Nation  regardle.ss  of 
the  political  price. 

Our  Nation  will  be  fortunate  if  we 
can  continue  to  have  individual.^  .serv 
ing  in  Ihi.s  body  who  have  the  same 
willingness  as  our  friend.  Sam.  to  make 
courageous  derisions  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

We  will  all  tni.ss  his  wise  counsel  and 
leadership.* 
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CAN  EUROPE  DEFEND  ITSELF? 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  Till.  HOUSE  OF  representatives 

Wednesday.  December  3.  19S0 
•  Mr.  PAUL    Mr   Speaker,  the  Decem 
ber  issue  of  Wa.sliinj^ion  Monthly  ha.s 
a  most  provocative  article  on  U.S.  de- 
fense subsidies  for  Western  Europe. 

In  the  22d  District  of  Texa.s.  95  pi'r 
cent  of  the  people  have  indicated  in  a 
survey  that  wt>  should  not  be  subsidiz 
ing  the  dt^fense  of  such  wealthy  allies 
a.s  West  Germany  and  .Japan,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  our  own  need  for 
strengthened  defen.se. 

I  would  like  to  call  th's  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attenlion   This  is  a  subject 
we  need  to  give  extremely  carefui  con 
sideration  to. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EuRopt  Can  Afford  To  Defend  Itself 
I  by  George  Oil ) 
This  year  nearly  one  half  of  our  defense 

budget-  more  than  $81  billion- will  not  be 
spent  on  American  defensi  at  all  It  will  bi 
spent  to  defend  our  North  Atlantic  Trcalv 
Organization  allies  in  Europe.  That  is.  it  will 
be  presented  .as  a  gift  to  countries  rich  and 
powerful  enouRh  to  defend  themselves. 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
helples.s  Europe  we  are  defending  from  tin 
Russian  jUK'j;ernaut.  NATO  s  European 
member  countries  exceed  the  Soviet  Union 
in  combined  population  and  industrial  ca 
pacity  Ihe  total  gro.ss  national  product  of 
European  NATO  countries  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Twice. 
Two  limes  NATO  countries  have  the 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  manpower  to  look 
after  them.selves 

Yet  they  don't  Why  should  they:'  Wc 
supply  them  with  defense  for  next  lo-noth- 
ing.  Europeans,  though  they  live  within 
shouting  distance  of  the  Soviet  menace 
spend  little  more  than  half  a.s  much  for  de 
fense.  on  a  per  capita  basis,  a-s  we  geo^rraphi 
cally  isolated  Americans  But  they'd  be  fools 
to  spend  any  more,  since  we  are  willing  to 
do  the  spending  for  them 

Thi-  alternative  is  lo  withdraw  our  .soldiers 
and  mone.v  Irom  NATO  and  to  return  the 
burden  of  defending  Europe  to  the  Europe 
ans.  the  ones  who  enjoy  its  benefits. 

When  NATO  wa.s  created  in  1949,  Europe 
lay  in  ruin.  .Vs  a  rea-sonable  <and  g;'nerous  i 
temporary  mi  a.sure.  the  U.S.  committed  six 
divisions  to  F;uropean  defen.se,  pending  Ihe 
continent  s  economic  recovery. 

Now.  ,31  years  later,  the  temporary  "  force 
Ikls  swelled  to  350.000  American  .soldiers- 19 
divisions.  We  spend  tbl  billion  a  year,  a 
third  of  the  Pentagon's  budget,  on  our 
forces  physically  stationed  in  Europe  If  ;ou 
include  the  cost  of  U.S.  stationed  troops  des 
ignated  for  NATO  duty,  and  then  throw  in 
NATO  s  share  of  weapon-procurement  costs 
and  Pentagon  overhead,  the  cost  balloons  to 
$81  1  billion.  Ihe  Pentagon  says  In  fact  the 
N.ATO  flavor  runs  through  our  entire  armed 
lorcfs  structure,  with  Defen.se  Secretarv 
Harold  Brown  recently  acknowledging  thai 
the  l,',S-  Army  is  geart  d  primarily  for 
ground  war  in  Europe 

At  the  very  time  American  presence  in 
Europe  is  becoming  increasinMb  costly  and 
less  neces.sary,  however,  there  is  a  congres- 
sional movement  to  increase  US,  subsidies 
to  NATO.  If  It  succeeds,  we  might  spend  as 
much  a.s  $1,.S  trillion  $150  billion  a  year— 
on  NATO  in  the  next  decade. 

This  illogical  movement  reflects,  in  part. 
the  fact  that  American  presence  in  NATO 
has  never  been  particularly  logical.  For  in 
stance,  though  few  would  question  some 
loan  of  troops  to  post  war  Europe  logicallv 
there  was  little  rea.son  to  be  concerned  for 
the  continents  security.  Europe  was  a 
shambles  but  then  so  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  Exhausted  by  the  war,  which  inflict 
rd  much  more  .severe  damage  on  Ru.ssia 
than  F^urope.  the  Soviets  po.sed  no  threat  to 
anyone,  except  by  their  atomic  weapons 
against  which  troops  are  useless 

Even  former  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  bitterly  anti-communist,  was 
aware  of  this  fact.  In  the  year  of  NATO  s 
birth,  he  .said,  1  do  not  know  any  responsi 
ble  high  official,  military  or  civilian,  in  this 
government  or  any  government,  who  be 
lieves  the  Soviet  government  plans  conquest 
b\  open  militar.v  aggression  ' 

riial  a  .Soviet  threat  played  no  role  m 
NATO  s  inception  wa.s  affirmed  b.v  General 
Hugh  B  Hester,  a  top  U.S.  administraio.-  in 
German.v  immediately  after  the  war,  NATO 
wa.s  organized,  he  wrote,  "to  prevent  b\ 
whatever    means   any    left-wing    front    from 
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coming  to  power  in  areas  under  Western 
military  control"  This  goal  obviously  wa.'; 
unrelated  to  stopping  a  ma.ss  Soviet  inva 
sion 

A  few  congressmen  and  senators  opposed 
a  US  financed  .NATO  at  the  time,  and 
among  them  Ohio  s  Senator  Roberl  A  Taft 
displa.ved  the  gift  of  prophecv  A  NATO  alli- 
ance with  large-scale  US  presence,  the  pro- 
military  Taft  warned,  would  b«  seen  b.v  the 
Russians  a.'-  a  direct  a.s.sault  on  their  .secu- 
ritv  Thi.>  would  force  the  Russians  into  an 
arms  race,  Taft  .said,  and  divide  the  world 
into  two  hostile  camps  Thi.^  race  will  be  es- 
pecially difficult  to  end.  Tafi  noted  in  1951. 
because  once  we  .send  Europe  troops  at  our 
expense,  we  will  be  coi\stantl,v  asked  for 
more. 

This  is  not  lo  suggest  thai  Europe  is  in  no 
danger  from  the  Soviet  Union  But  that 
danger  is  nowhere  near  as  great  as  many 
a-ssume,  and  nothing  that  European  N.ATO 
can  handle  on  its  own.  if  it  is  willing  lo 
apply  its  sizt^  and  resources  at  a  rea.sonable 
level. 

Modern  mililar>  developments  chiefly 
the  cheap  anti  tank  missile,  favor  the  de- 
fender over  the  attacker  Strategists  believe 
that  a  successful  modern  attacker  needs  a 
three-to-one  advantage  over  a  defender  Not 
even  the  martial  Soviet  societv  could  pro 
duc(-  superiority  of  such  magnitude.  If  Euro 
pean  NATO  applied  Us  wealth  to  it.s  de 
fense. 

Moreover,  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  not  the  co- 
Iiesive.  rigidly  dLsciplmed  bloc  we  usually 
picture.  Cnuld  Ru.ssia  reallv  count  on  East- 
ern European  troops  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
.sacrifice  in  a  campaign  against  NATO"^  II 
war  broke  out  toda.v,  do  vou  think  the 
Polish  army  would  b<  eager  to  die  in  service 
to  the  Kremlin'' 

Yet  even  if  you  believe  the  Soviet  threal 
to  Europe  is  immediate  and  grave.  ther(  is 
no  reason  to  assume,  as  Pentagon  NATO 
planners  do.  that  the  economic  power  rela 
tionship  between  Europe  and  the  U.S  ha.^ 
not  changed  since  World  War  11  Europe  is 
no  longer  a  rubble-strewn  heap,  but  a  com- 
petitive economic  giant,  one  that  is  prosper- 
ing at  our  expenst- 

Former  Defense  Secretarv  Robert  McNa- 
mara  oncp  said  that  increasing  militarv  ex- 
penditures caii  actually  erode  security, 
rather  than  strengthen  it.  by  reducing 
the  resources  available  for  other  essential 
investments  That  .seemingly  abstract  point 
is  weil-illust rated  in  our  subsidization  of 
NATO.  While  American  productivitv  de 
clines,  and  our  economy  iags  in  comparison 
to  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  the  Penta 
gon  has  a  stranglehold  on  technical  re- 
.search  It  commandeers  nearlv  one  half  of 
American  scientists  and  engineers,  keeping 
the  best  minds  out  of  the  civilian  t-^onomy 
The  products  of  Pentagon  research  are  then 
presented  free  of  charge  to  our  NATO 
allies-while  they  as:;ign  the.r  best  thinkers 
to  improving  their  economies,  the  better  to 
steal  business  from  their  benefactors 

Similarl.v.  our  vast  delen.se  subsidies  lo 
Europe  are  a  primary  cause  of  US  infla 
lion  Meanwhile,  West  Germany  and  Japan 
in  particular  avoid  inflation  by  spending  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  we  spend  on  defen.se 
Why  won't  the  U.S.  withdraw  it.s  subsidies 
'  not  Its  membership,  just  it-s  subsidies'  from 
NATO''  One  reason  us  that  the  Pentagon 
and  lis  suppliers  are  quile  content  with  the 
arrangement  The  Pentagon  has  a  strong 
stake  in  expanding  it.s  budget  by  preserving 
il,s  European  presence.  The  maintenance  of 
a  large  garrison  Ui  Europe  offers  openings 
for  thousands  of  U.S  career  officers  Like- 
wise, arms  suppliers  are  happv  to  have  the 
US  finance  NATO,  since  they  know  this 
guarantees  the  purcha.se  of  U.S..  rather 
than  European    weapons   Where  the  money 
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for  those  weapons  comes  from  Is  not  the 
manufacturers'  concern 

The  result.  General  Jsunes  M.  Gavin 
noted  in  1967.  i8  that  the  very  existence 
of  American  forces  In  NATO  acUs  in  a 
manner  inimical  to  the  long-term  military 
interests  of  Europe  By  this  he  meant  thai 
B'urope  has  become  lazy,  all  too  happy  to 
wallow  In  our  subsidies  and  remain  inher 
ently  weak  AnnouncinK  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  and  subsidies  from  NATO 
would  awaken  Europeans  to  their  need  to  t)e 
responsible  for  themselves  and  perhaps  give 
impetus  to  the  continents  political  and  mill 
lary  integration,  enhancing  Its  overall  secu 
rity 

An  independent.  European  financed 
NATO  would  al.so  alter  the  global  balance  of 
power  in  a  positive  fashion.  It  would  create 
a  third  superpower,  ending  the  precarious 
bipolar  balance  of  terror  in  which  every  de- 
velopment can  be  viewed  as  a  U.S. -Soviet 
showdown.  It  would  al.so  .seriously  compli- 
cate Russia's  strategies.  Since  Western  re- 
sponse to  events  would  become  much  more 
difficult  to  predict  or  manage.  Russia  would 
tx?  less  likely  to  embark  on  its  little  adven 
tures.  Finally,  the  balance  of  power  would 
be  improved  because  America  would  get 
most  of  its  $81.1  billion  a  year  back  We 
could  use  the  money  either  to  make  the  U.S. 
stronger  economically,  or  to  improve  our  de- 
fenses designed  to  counter  the  Soviets  di 
rectly. 

As  often  happens  in  defense  affairs,  the 
most  lucid  summary  of  the  situation  comes 
not  from  some  think-tank  analyst,  but  from 
the  most  successful  military  establishmen 
larian  of  our  times.  General  Dwight  D.  Ei 
senhower   When  he  was  supreme  command 
er   of   all    NATO   forces.    Eisenhovver   noted 
that      the    large-.scalc    permanent    commit 
ment  of  American  troops  to  relatively  fixed 
positions    outside    the    continental     limits 
would   be  costly   beyond   military    return." 
Luckily  for  the  Pentagon  and  our  spoiled 
allies.  Eisenhower  isn't  around  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMITEI.  L.  DEVINE 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORiN 

l)F  lU.INOIS 
IN  TliK  llMls>;  ny  REPRESENTATIVES 

MtiHitinj  Drccmbcr  1.  1980 

•  Mr     f:h1  I-:NH()RN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 

am  picxMHl  to  imn  the  Kentlemaii  from 

Ohio.   Mr    l.viiA.   in   honoring  one  of 

hi.s  home  Stale  colleaKues. 

Sami'ki  Dkvink.  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 

We  gather  loday  to  reflect  on  your  bio. 

lis  imprrv-ive.  indeed,  the  record  yotive  ac- 
qiiirid. 

You  can  relax  with  pride  when  you're  re- 
tired 

That  day.  my  friend,  is  but  a  short  time 
away. 

So  this  seems  like  the  right  time  to  say. 

Whatever  you  do.  if  you  travel  east  or  west. 

II  s  been  a  plea-sure  to  know  vou.  and  I  wish 
you  life's  iM'sl  • 


CLEVELAND  OUT  OF  DEFAULT 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  04KAR 

>>i    OHIO 
IN    rH>    Hulst   <it   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsddv.  Decembers.  1980 

9  Ms  OAKAK  Mr  Speaker,  a-s  the 
CoiiKres-svMiniaii  whose  ihslrict  repre 
sent.s  one  ot   the  lar>,'est   com  riit  rat  iom 


KX'I  1  N'^K  )N^  '  )i     HI  M AKKS 

of  Clevelanders.  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
mally announce  that  the  city  of  Cleve 
land  IS  out  of  "Defaulf  as  of  Novem 
ber  18.  1980. 

For  2  years  nov^'.  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land ha.s  been  suffering  the  stigma  of 
being  the  first  city  in  default.  This  vias 
caused  by  our  serious  financial  prob 
lems  that  had  been  building  for  years. 

Cleveland  citizens  and  officials  have 
been  forced  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our 
city's  finances.  This  dilemma  has 
strengthened  community  bonds— and 
brought  many  factions  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  together.  The  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland  have  chosen  to  be 
lieve  in  the  future  of  our  city  and  to 
work  toward  being  the  most  fi.scally 
sound  city  in  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mayor 
George  Voinovich  and  his  adiTiinistra- 
tion  did  not  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  for  help.  Instead  they  worked 
to  solve  their  own  problem.  Through 
negotiations,  local  banks  in  Cleveland 
created  their  own  bond  market  at  a 
very  good  interest  rate  for  the  city. 
Cleveland  is  paying  only  8'h  percent 
interest  instead  of  10  percent  interest 
that  it  could  have  expected  because  of 
being  in  default,  .saving  the  city  $3.3 
million  in  interest  over  the  12-year 
term  of  the  agreement. 

Cleveland  is  well  on  its  way  to  fiscal 
recovery.  For  the  first  time  in  10  years 
we  have  a  balanced  budget  and  have 
opened  wide  the  books  of  the  city  to 
be   examined.    The    title    of    being    in 

Default  "  was  not  a  pretty  one  for 
Cleveland,  but  it  did  cause  us  to 
become  fiscally  responsible. 

We  are  out  of  default,  but  the  battle 
is  not  over  yet.  Mayor  George  Voino- 
vich is  committed  to  solving  the  re- 
maining problem.'^  through  coopera 
tion.  negotiation,  hard  work,  and  sacri- 
fice. 

I  am  confident  that  Cleveland  will 
be  a  model  city  of  the  1980's.  A  spirit 
of  cooperation  is  prevalent  in  both  the 
private  and  government  .sectors,  and 
this  attitude  is  what  will  make  Cleve- 
land greater  than  it  h.-us  ever  been.* 
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A  Hh:soi  r  I !( IN  ro  call,  an 

All. A.N  lie   ((  INVENTION 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  It.l.IN'M'- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednt'sdai/.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
intriHincinK  today  a  joint  resolution  to 
conviiii  an  Atlantic  t'on\entioii  of 
NATO  anil  other  parhameiitary  de- 
mocracir.s  I'lu-  purpo.sc  of  this  conven- 
tion would  be  to  explore  the  pos.sibih 
ties  for  transforming  the  present  rela 
tionship  among  these  nations  into  a 
more  effective  unity  of  their  peoples. 
An  Atlantic  union  based  on  democrat- 
ic. PYderal  principles  would  strengthen 
the  common  defense,  assure  adequate 
energy  rt'sources.  and  enhaiue  the 
general  economic  prosperitv  ol  the 
peopie    of     itir    nations    jomirii.;     this 


effort.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  pre- 
.serve  their  welfare,  liberty,  and  sover 
eignty. 

It  is.  I  believe,  more  important  than 
ever,  to  pursue  the  ideal  and  objective 
of  Atlantic  union  We  are  entering  a 
period  of  great  challenge  and  enor 
mous  danger  for  all  free  peoples 
Scarce  energy  supplies,  vast  economic 
dislocation,  the  growing  Soviet  mill 
tary  threat  and  aggression  totalitar 
lanism  place  our  democratic  way  of 
life  in  jeopardy. 

Tragically,  the  West  has  been 
unable  to  concentrate  its  efforts  in 
order  to  confront  these  challenges  to 
gethor.  Instead,  the  West  appears  to 
be  falling  increasingly  into  disarray; 
1980  has  been  a  year  of  serious  dissen 
sion  within  the  Atlantic  community. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
stimulated  divisiveness  and  recrimina 
lions  among  the  United  Stales  and  its 
allies  rather  than  a  stronger  resolve  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  cominon  threats. 
There  are  worrisome  treticis  in  United 
States-European  relations  toward 
trade  protectionism  and  reckle.ss  com- 
petition for  scarce  energy  resources. 
The  United  Slates  and  Europe  al.so 
seem  to  be  headed  toward  divergent 
paths  in  East  West  arms  control  ef- 
forts and  Middle  East  peace  initiatives. 

It  is  critical  that  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  community  of  democratic  na- 
tions recognize  that  all  will  lose  should 
their  governments  pursue  policies  an 
tagonistic  to  one  another  rather  than 
joining  forces  to  confront  mutual 
problems. 

Text  of  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.- 
Joint  Resolution  to  Call  an  Atlantic 
Convention 

Whereas  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  consistent  with  the 
United  States  Constitution  gives  promise  of 
strengthening  common  defense,  assuring 
more  adequate  energy  resources,  providing  a 
stable  currency  to  improve  commerce  of  all 
kinds,  and  enhancing  the  economic  prosper 
Ity.  while  preserving  the  general  welfare, 
liberty,  and  .sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the 
member  nations;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con 
gress  hereby  establishes  a  delegation,  com- 
posed of  United  States  citizens,  and  author 
Izes  it  to  organize  and  participate  in  a  con 
vention.  made  up  of  similar  delegations 
from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty  parliamen 
tary  democracies  and  other  parliamentary 
democracies  as  desire  to  join  in  the  enter 
pn.se.  to  explore  the  possibility  of  agree 
ment  on  — 

(Da  declaration  that  it  is  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  to  transform  their  present  relation 
ship  into  a  more  effective  unity  ba.sed  on 
Federal  or  other  democratic  principles; 

(2)  a  timetable  for  transition  by  stages  to 
this  goal;  and 

(31  a  commission  or  other  means  to  facili- 
tate this  transition. 

(b)  The  convention's  recommendations 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  as  part  of 
the  delegation's  final  report,  for  action 
under  constitutional  process. 

Sec  2  lai  The  delegation  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  appointed  as  follows: 


December  3,  19<^0 

(\\  Two  appointed  by  Ihe  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  ronsulta 
tion  with  the  Hou.se  leadership  and  t)ie 
Committe<'  on  Foreign  Affairs 

(21  Two  appointed   by   the   Presuienl    pro 
tempore  of   the  Senate,   after  consuliauoii 
with  the  Senate  leadership  and  the  fomniil 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(3)  Three  appointed  by  the  President 

(b)  The  delegation  shall  el<'cl  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem 
bers. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  delegation  shall  be 
free  from  official  instructions  and  free  to 
speak  and  vote  individually. 

(di  Vacancies  shall  not  affect  the  delega- 
tion's powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  selection. 

<e)  Members  of  ihe  delegation,  who  shall 
serve  vilthout  comp)ensation.  shall  be  reim 
bursed  for.  or  shall  be  furnished,  travel,  sub 
sistence.  and  other  necessary  exppn.ses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performanre  of  their 
duties  under  this  joint  re.solulion 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  delegation  may  appoint  not 
more  than  ten  tc'mporary  professional  and 
clerical  staff  without  regard  to  the  provi 
sions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  compel  it  i\e  .service, 
who  may  be  paid  without  regard  lo  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  111  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi 
cation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rales. 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu 
live  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code. 

(b)  The  delegation  may  expend  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  lhi.=  joint  resolution  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  conjunction  with  the 
meetings  described  in  the  first  section. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  delegation  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  at  least 
once  each  six  months.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude an  accounting  for  all  expenditures  by 
the  delegation  and  such  other  information 
as  the  delegat  ion  deems  appropriate 

(b)  The  delegation  shall  submit  a  final 
r->port  to  the  PresjHent  and  the  Congre.ss 
setting  forth  the  results  of  the  convention 
described  in  the  first  .section  of  this  joint 
resolution,  including  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  convention. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  October  1.  IWKl  t  h(  re  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution, 
payments  to  be  made  upon  vouchers  ap 
proved  by  the  Chairman  of  ihe  dilegation 

Sec.  6.  The  delegation  shall  cpa.se  to  exist 
at  the  expiration  of  the  ihree-year  period 
beginning  on  the  dale  that  appropriations 
first  become  available  to  carry  out  llii.s  joint 
resolution.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

House  Science  and  Technology  Com 
mittee.  he  has  championed  the  dcvel 
opment  of  renewable  energy  resources. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Study  Conference  in  the  95th  Con- 
gre.ss. Jerry  showed  the  leadership 
nece.ssary  to  harmonize  the  various 
competing  interests  in  the  energy  and 
environment  field.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Commillee.  he 
has  worked  diligenlly  for  equitable 
water  resources  policies  and  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  effort  to  de- 
ret;ulate  the  airline  industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Jerry's 
vigor  and  innovation  m  the  House,  hut 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  national  debate  on  the 
i.ssues  with  which  he  has  so  long  been 
involved. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Jerome  Ambro  and  his  family  good 
health  and  much  success  m  the  years 
ahead.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  .JLROME  A. 
AMBRO 

HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  Norember  20.  1980 

t  Mr  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this 
special  order  honoring  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  N<  w  York. 
Jeromk  Ambro. 

Jerrv  has  served  with  <iist  met  ion  for 
6  .vcars  and  we  will  miss  tlie  leadership 
and  creativity  he  hps  displayed  over 
that  tune  frame,  As  a  member  of  the 


CHAIRMAN  GIAIMOS  AAAS  AD- 
DRESS ON  FEDERAL  R.  A:  D.  EX- 
PENDITURES IN  AN  INFLATION- 
ARY ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

lit   COl.DRADd 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Robert  Giaimo.  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Budget  Committee,  recent- 
ly gave  a  speech  at  the  AAAS  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  colloquium  on  R.  A:  D. 
policy  in  an  inflationary  environment. 
In  the  speech  delivered  on  June  19. 
Chairman  Giaimo  made  .several  pro 
vocative  points  about  the  future  rela 
tionship  between  the  .scientific  com- 
munity and  the  Federal  Government. 
He  stated  that  the  relationship  would 
become  a  rougher  one.  parucularl>  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  future  light 
Federal  budgets.  Despite  this  problem, 
it  was  Chairman  Giaimo's  belief  thai 
it  was  vital  to  America's  national  .secu- 
rity and  economic  interests  that  its  .sci- 
entific and  technological  eulerprise  be 
in  a  position  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  decade  ahead.  Because  of  this. 
he  pointed  out  thai  it  would  require 
the  best  efforts  of  the  .scientific  com 
munity  over  the  years  ahead  lo  insure 
the  future  health  of  America's  .scien 
tific  endeavors. 

While  Chairman  Giaimo  and  I  hold 
differing  views  on  the  relative  merits 
of  a  number  of  individual  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  hope  the  central  me.ssage  of 
his  address  will  be  heard  clearly  both 
in  the  Hou.se  and  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity; Our  Nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  are  critical  to  the 
long-term  health  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  the  chairman's  comments 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  therefore  submit  the 
text  of  his  speech  inlo  the  Record  at 
this  point; 


Speech  of  Robert  N.  Giaimo 
I  m  honored  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning  kuA.  personally,  let  me  say  it's  par- 
ticularly a  special  honor  to  be  here  with  an 
A.ssociation  that  has  a.s  its  President -Elect 
one  of  my  dear  friends  from  New  Haven. 
.Allan  Bromle.v . 

For  the  importance  of  R&D  as  a  national 
priority  to  be  really  understood,  its  essen- 
tial that  you  get  those  of  us  in  Congress  to 
understand  what  RArD  does  and  what  it 
means,  particularly  in  the  long  term.  And 
again.  Allan.  I  don't  want  to  be  your  cam- 
paign spokesman  here,  since  you've  already 
been  elected  as  President-Elecl.  but  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  ha\e  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  with  Allan  in  his  office  in  New 
Haven  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  1  vMsh  more 
Congressmen  had  that  opportunity  And  I 
suggest  that  all  of  you  back  m  .vour  univer- 
sities do  what  .Mian  did  on  several  occa- 
sions; that  IS  we  would  sit  and  discuss  things 
I  never  heard  of.  certainly  m  m.\  basic  phys- 
ics course  in  college  — things  like  .solid  state 
physics,  and  fusion  power,  and  what  they 
mean  to  our  s(X■let^  in  the  future. 

Too  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
give  lip-service  to  R&rD  but  don't  realize 
that  if  we  don't  take  the  necessary  steps 
now.,  we  will  fall  behind  And  once  we  have 
fallen  behind,  particularly  when  we  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  presence  of  competi- 
tors. It  IS  doubly  difficult  for  us  to  catch  up. 
I  believe  that  you.  as  scientisLs.  have  very 
fertile  ground  in  that  great  institution 
known  as  the  Congress  of  the  Ignited  Slates 
lo  get  this  point  acro.ss  Th(  members  have 
their  heads  filled  with  a  lot  of  things  these 
days— particularly  how  they  can  get  re- 
elected; I  suggest  that  you  get  them  tuned 
in  to  .something  more  ionp-range  and  more 
serving  ol  the  people  in  future  decades 

You  have  to  do  that  tx^cau.se.  first  of  all. 
its  neces-sary  in  order  for  us  to  stay  ahead— 
if  you  will— and  not  find  ourselves  in  the 
current  situation  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try We  are  in  trouble  there  because,  quite 
franKlv.  we  have  lost  our  competitive  edge— 
our  RAD  edge— over  other  countries.  It  has 
happ<'ned  in  other  industries,  too  And  it  is 
going  to  be  a  devil  of  a  job  tc  get  out  of  that 
position 

You  might  al.so  think  .seriously  of  other 
roles  that  you  have  to  play  in  educating 
your  Congressmen— not  just  because  of  the 
compel  It  IV  ene.ss  with  other  countries,  but 
because  vou  are  going  to  have  to  compete 
more  with  the  rest  of  society  in  this  country 
which  looks  to  the  federal  government  for 
money 

hnA  that  brings  us  to  budgets,  which  is 
v^here  the  immediate  problems  are  We  used 
to  mo.sey  along  in  a  verv  happv  wav  here  in 
the  government  Everyone  would  come  in 
and  tell  the  government  what  tliey  needed. 
and  those  great  geniu.ses  thai  sit  on  Capitol 
Hill  — and  I'm  one  of  them -would  evaluate 
and  asse.ss  them  -  irrespective  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  subcommittee  next  door,  in 
a  different  area  of  interest -and  at  the  end 
we  would  add  up  the  total  and  that  would 
be  the  budget  of  the  United  States  If  it 
happened,  fortuitously,  to  bt  in  balance 
once  or  twice  every  20  years,  so  be  it.  If  it 
were  in  deficit  the  Trpa.sur\  would  go  out 
and  borrow  Ihe  monev 

This  year,  the  balanced  buaget  concept 
came  about  not  so  much  because  there  is 
something  magical  in  balance  that  is  going 
to  cure  inflation  and  cure  all  of  our  other 
ills,  but  because  it  is  a  tool  that,  in  the 
proper  circumstances  and  the  proper  cli- 
mate, can  gel  .some  kind  of  controls  on  fed- 
eral spending  And  rightly  or  wrongly  -and 
I  happen  to  think  Us  rightly  there  is  an 
overwhelming  demand  in  the  land  lo  gain 
some    form   of   control   over   federal   spend 
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iii^:    not  necessarily  their  own  spending,  you 
Hiderstand.  but  someone  else  s 

If  you  take  it  all  in  totality,  and  if  you 
^peali  to  economists  and  others,  you  will 
(ind  that  we  must  get  .some  sease  of  control 
]tnn  'hf  activitle.s  and  expenditures  of  the 
.^^....  riitiii-nt.  i(  for  no  other  reasons  than 
•t.-it  i>-iiple  don't  want  their  taxes  rai.sed 
iimI  'h.i!  federal  spending  is  contributing  to 
1,1!  III. I.  All  in  all.  I  think  there  Ls  a  strong 
,.  ti.sf  that  we  are  in  serious  danger  and 
•tiHt.  if  we  don't  bring  inflation  down,  that 
<lang(r  will  persist,  along  with  all  the  harms 
that  accompany  it. 

You  have  to  realize,  therefore,  that  when 
you  work  within  the  ronstrainl,s  of  a  budget 
in  balance,  you  have  to  fight  harder  for 
your  own  programs,  because  you  now  are 
competing  with  other  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  fighting  unusually  hard  for 
their  programs  If  they  win.  you  are  going 
to  lose-and  vice  versa.  ThLs  Is  a  new  phe 
nomenon  in  Washington.  I  think  this  ls  Its 
first  year 

But  while  we  are  going  to  have  an  unusu 
ally  difficult  year  in  budgeting  because  of 
the    new    si'uations    and    demands   on    the 
economy     which     have    arisen    and    which 
threaten  to  ups«>t  a  balanced  budget,  the  un 
derlying   reasons   for  the  present   balanced 
budget  drive  will  not  be  upset.  If  the  budget 
Ahirh  we  put  together  in  Septemlier  is  out 
I  balance,  it  will  not  be  out  of  balance  be 
cause  of  add-ons  to  expenditure  programs. 
There  will  be  strong  efforts  to  tack  on  addi 
tional  funds,  however.  I  can  assure  you.  We 
already  are  hearing  people  say:    There  Ls  a 
recession   out   there:   we   need   more  stimu 
Ills.  "  They  are  talking  about  more  spending 
stimulus,  but  I  submit  that  there  isn  I  much 
willingne.ss  yet-and  I  think  it  will  stay  that 
w.iy     to  accommodate  more  spending.   You 
may  hear  of  stimulus  along  the  lines  of  pro 
ductivity  type  tax  reductions,  which  would 
help  in  the  fight  against  Inflation.  But  in 
creases  which   could   bring   about  a  deficit 
will  occur  not  Ix'cause  of  add  ons  to  old  or 
new   programs,   but   basically    bt-cause  of   a 
fall-off  in  revenues,  and  because  of  add-ons 
which   have  to  take   place   in  existing   pro 
^;r;im      because    of    their    uncontrollability. 
I  hr  iiio.st  obvious  case,  of  courw.  Ls  unem 
ph>vment    compensation     If   unemployment 
^.'oes  up.  as  you  know,  unemployment  com 
p«'nsation   will   go  up  also,  and,   hence,   we 
may  have  a  deficit. 

Therefore,  you  should  realize  that  the 
levels  of  spending  in  the  various  programs 
which  are  established  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  are  the  parameters  with  which 
you  are  going  to  have  to  live  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  Only  in  very  rare  instances  will 
you  bt-  able  to  get  substantial  increases  in 
the  S»i()tid  Budget  Restilulion  over  the 
f-Mr^t  rtie  first  resolution  really  will  set  the 
►[iiultlirif.s  (or  the  coming  year  In  a  balance 
^iiu.iiiun  VMii  Aill  find  yourself  competing 
giitri  ott'.tr  ;r;i.  r.'st  groups. 

I  h.MH"  '1  '"  ihiiik  that  this  Is  healthy,  be 
,  ;iii.M  ii  lorces  us  for  the  first  time  to  cut 
.Mil  'h.ii  business  I  explained  to  you 
h.fiirf  Atiire  everyone  came  in  and  got 
ttuir.s.  .iiKl  then  we  added  up  the  bill.  It 
forces  you  to  look  at  the  other  guy's  pro- 
gram, and  say  Hey.  mine  is  better  than 
his.  "  and  prove  it  L*'t  me  tell  you,  we  have 
an  awful  lot  of  bad  program*  in  the  federal 
bmlK't  I'ii''  trouble  is  that  they  have  strong 
-upiiiiri      politiral  .support. 

Ill  HIM  NMii  ,111  example  trade  adjustment 
,us.si-.t,un  .  i'lr  iiiiiiiployetl  automobile  work 
ITS  Ihi.s  A.Ls  ,1  ileal  *hu  1:  A  L  MKiilf  whco 
Ihi-  I  r;i<lf  .Art  .  :im>-  up  l!  ,',iri..!  out  in  the 
several  huiulreil  nuliiiii.  ,li<,.,i!  •  iri>''  and 
now  the  future  i  .-r.  t'.r.ik  [■  m;,!  run 
well  ()\er  a  tiillmn  .ind  ,i  li.ill  '■•  ''■>■••  ti,,,:,'!! 
dollars  It  s  anul  hti  sort  ol  ( 'ht  \  .i.  i  ,1c, i,  I! 
you  re    ;iii    iineiiiph  i  w<l    ,iui  ..a  nrker ,    you   set 
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trade  adjustment  But  il  you  re  a  farmer  af 
flicted  by  the  grain  embargo,  or  if  you're  a 
worker  in  some  other  small  industry  that's 
not  covered  by  trade  adjustment,  you  don  t 
get  the  assistance.  Trade  adjustment  assist 
ance  is  all  right  as  a  stop  gap  measure,  but 
if  in  fact  It  goes  to  several  billion  dollars, 
that's  several  billion  dollars  worth  of  money 
that,  in  my  opinion,  could  have  been  better 
used  elsewhere  This  Ls  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that,  if  you're  going  to  pay  people  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  money  which  thev 
received  while  they  were  working,  I  submit 
that  during  the  36  weeks  or  so  that  they're 
getting  payments-  either  through  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  trade  adjustment 
or  anything  else  the  ardor  with  which  they 
go  out  and  look  for  another  job  is  going  to 
be  somewhat  diminished  We  ve  got  to  cut 
this  out  in  the  United  States.  We've  got  to 
really  Ijegin  to  look  at  programs  like  this 
and  see  where  they  can  be  made  better 

We  have  made  some  small  starts  this  year 
with  the  budget  process.  You've  heard  men 
tion  of  reconciliation  this  morning  Its  an 
exciting  concept.  Normally,  reconciliation 
may  be  adopted  In  the  Second  Budget  Reso 
lution.  It  IS  designed  to  .say  to  the  commit 
tees:  "LxKik,  our  budget's  too  big.  Go  back  to 
your  committees  and  chop  out  some  money 
or  find  some  revenues  '  The  trouble  Ls  that 
if  we  do  that  in  the  second  resolution  in 
September  Just  about  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  go  home  there  Ls  no  way  we  are 
going  to  get  the  committees  to  do  that  and 
report  back  and  then  get  the  resolution 
pass«'d  through  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
in  order  to  make  the  savings 

So  this  year,  when  the  leadership  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  had  the  historic  meetings 
with  the  admmustration  in  March,  we  decid 
ed    three    things:    we    had    to    balance    the 
budget;  we  had  to  make  real  savings    and 
we  did    of  about  $16.5  billion;  and  somehow 
we  had  to  get  Congress  to  make  these  sav 
ings  based  on  the  legislative  reform  pack 
ages  that  presidents  traditionally  have  .sent 
up  to  the   Hill   and  Congre.ss  traditionally 
has    ignored     And    these    savings    had    to 
amount  to  a  total  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  $6.5  billion.  pliLs  about  $4  billion  in 
revenues— about  $10  billion  in  all 

And.  just  imagine,  when  we  said  we  were 
going  to  do  it  in  the  first  resolution  so  that 
the  committees  would  have  plenty  of  time 
during  the  summer  to  do  it,  and  when  we 
told  them  we  were  going  to  Impose  a  dead 
line  on  them.  There  was  hell  to  pay  when 
the  first  resolution  came  up.  Almost  all  of 
the  committee  chairmen  with  the  exception 
of  al)out  three,  led  a  fight  to  resist  reconcili 
ation  in  th«>  First  Budget  Resolution  But  it 
passed  overwhelmingly  The  same  Members 
of  Congress  who  wouldn't  dare  vote  against 
Saturday  mail,  who  wouldn't  dare  vote 
against  veterans'  l)enefiLs.  or  wouldn't  dare 
vote  against  school  lunch  sukjsidies  for 
middle-income  children  were  all  in  favor  of 
saving  money  in  these  areas. 

It  IS  exciting,  in  that  for  the  first  lime  we 
now  have  a  new  concept  of  a  spending  bill- 
a  spending  savings  bill,  as  it  will  be  called. 
The  committees  are  ordered  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  as  of  last  week,  to  come  up  with 
savings,  and  the  amounts  are  specified.  We 
have  told  the  committees  that  they  can  find 
the  savings  any  place  they  want,  all  we  are 
telling  them  is  to  find  the  specified 
amounts.  They  have  been  instructed  to 
report  back  to  the  House  and  Senate  by 
July  2.  At  that  time,  all  of  their  savings  bills 
will  be  accumulated  by  the  Budget  Commit 
tee.  the  Rules  Committee  will  instruct  as  to 
how  the  bill  should  be  handled,  and  it  will 
go  to  the  Floor  as  a  .savings  bill  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion or  .so. 

And  I  submit  to  you  that  when  the  sav 
ings   bill   comes   up.    Members   of   Congress 
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will  find  It  very  difficult  to  vote  against  it.  If 
they  voted  piecemeal  on  veterans  or  the 
postal  service  or  school  lunches  or  many 
other  things,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  would  ever  get  more  than  30  or 
40  votes.  That's  the  way  it  works,  and  that's 
the  way  it  should  work  in  a  democracy. 

Anyway,  what  I  m  telling  you  is  that  you 
have  to  compete  more  in  the  whole  process 
now —not  just  in  your  own  domain.  You 
have  to  help  us  hold  the  line  on  other 
spending,  or  there  won't  l>e  any  money  for 
your  programs.  And  there  will  be  crowding 
out  because,  first,  the  committees  will  be  at 
the  limits  of  their  spending  allocations 
under  the  Budget  Act  and.  second,  we  have 
new  measures  now,  whereby  appropriations 
bills  which  exceed  their  subcommittee 
target  allocations  will  be  held  at  the  Speak 
ers  desk  rather  than  engro.s.sed  and  sent  to 
the  President  to  be  signed  They  will  be 
held  until  all  of  the  other  appropriations 
bills  come  in.  so  that  then  we  can  take  a 
look  at  them  in  tneir  totality  and  see  where 
we  are.  If  the  total  is  excessive,  then  some- 
thing will  have  to  give. 

You  have  to  work  doubly  hard  because, 
while  I  understand  the  importance  of  R&D. 
I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  comp«ting  with 
.school  lunch  subsidies,  and  postal  ser\ices. 
and  social  security,  and  pensions,  and  with 
twice-a-year  cost-of  living  adjustments  as 
opposed  to  once.  And  while  you  may  have  a 
pretty  good  lobby  and  while  I  know  you  are 
all  articulate,  you  don't  have  the  numbers 
some  others  have  and  you  don't  scream  and 
raise  hell  as  well  as  they  do  So,  you  have 
some  serious  problems 

Because  of  the  funding  pressures  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  don  t  think  that  you  re 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  a  business  as 
usual  "  policy  with  regard  to  the  funding  of 
R&D  We're  going  to  have  to  be  more  dis 
criminating  between  basic  research  which 
by  its  nature  may  someday  be  u.seful  and 
basic  research  which  In  all  probability  will 
not  be  so  useful.  You  certainly  are  going  to 
be  able  to  determine  that  better  than  I  or 
other  Members  of  Congress  can.  I  urge  you 
to  look  not  only  at  your  own  area  of  inter 
est.  but  at  all  other  areas  of  interest. 

Basic  coal  research,  for  example,  certainly 
will  pay  off  some  day,  even  If  we  are  not 
sure  now  just  how,  and  that  should  have  a 
high  priority.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  basic 
research  in  some  other  areas  that  we  pres- 
ently fund. 

So.  I  think  the  scientific  community  has  a 
•strong  self  interest  in  letting  the  public 
know  what  research  is  important  and  what 
research  is  not. 

For  example,  we  all  know  that  in  the  rush 
to  commercialize  solar  energy-and  I  hear 
more  about  .solar  energy  t)ecau.se  for  some 
reason  it's  considered  harmless  whereas 
other  energy  sources  apparently  have  some 
threats  associated  with  them  (I  suspect 
there's  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  in  thisi-we 
have  indulged  in  .some  rather  frivolous  ex- 
penditures We  have  increased  .solar  energy 
spending  from  $15  million  in  FY  1974  to 
over  $600  million  In  FY  1980.  I  question  how 
much  of  that  is  a  wise  expenditure,  and  I 
wonder  how  much  of  It  is  emotional  and  due 
to  the  perceptions  I  just  mentioned  1  don't 
believe  .solar  central  station  electric  power  is 
going  to  result  in  massive  supplies  of  less 
costly  electric  energy,  and  it  is  especially 
silly  to  do  this  when  we  have  ample  domes 
tic  resources  for  the  production  of  electric- 
ity, such  as  coal  and  uranium.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  probably  have  not  supported  basic 
solar  energy  research  as  strongly  as  we 
should  have.  I  think  that  you  re  going  to 
have  to  do  a  lot  more  talking  about  that  in 
the  scientific  community  and  get  into  the 
fight  with  us  in  the  political  community, 
with  all  that  involves.  In  the  future  it  will 
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be  even  more  in  your  seif-interest  to  argue 
against  wasteful  kinds  ol  expenditures  be 
cause  ot  what  I  have  told  you  about  th<> 
budget. 

2  suggest  that  you  continue  to  make 
strong  selling  arg';ments--sIronger  than 
ever,  in  lact— on  the  tjenefits  ol  basic  re 
search,  bringing  it  down  to  terms  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  understand,  particular- 
ly those  of  us  on  the  appropnatioris  com- 
mittees, the  budget  committers,  and  the  ap- 
propriate authorizing  committees.  When 
faced  with  real  competition  for  funds,  as  we 
are  today,  there  is  a  great  temptation  for 
those  of  us  in  Congress  to  shortchange  pro- 
jects which  have  great  uselulness  but  in 
which  the  political  pressure  is  more  bear 
able.  If  we  cave  to  find  money  and  cut  ou( 
some  projiHts  in  Congress,  there's  always  u 
disposition  to  take  it  out  of  foreign  aid— be 
c«use  poor  little  old  lore'gn  aid  basically 
has  no  constituency  in  the  United  States- 
or  take  it  out  of  something  like  R&D  which 
isn't  going  to  affect  the  economy  or  the  so 
c>ty  for  20  or  30  years,  and  put  it  into  trade 
adjustment  a-ssLstance.  That's  why  I  have 
pointed  out  that  program  before.  I  think  it 
Is  a  bad  proera'ti,  but  it  Ls  here,  nnd  it  has 
huge  support  Lehind  it. 

Even  though  I  think  you  will  face  in 
rrea.sed  fiin'ling  pressures  over  the  years 
ahead,  you're  going  to  have  to  make  this 
fight.  1  also  think  that  you  have  someihinp 
working  for  you.  Basically,  there  is  a  great 
awareness  in  Congress  that  if  the  United 
Slates  is  ""ver  to  find  a  way  out  of  its  eco- 
nomic statraation,  it  will  be  based  o,t  Ameri- 
can .science  and  technology  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  country  to  have  it  applied.  I 
ihink  you  have  this  going  for  you.  and  I 
think  you  should  take  auvan'.aiie  of  it 
We're  in  the  doldrums  in  many  wayi,  I'l  thi.s 
country.  Certainly  in  the  foreign  policy 
area,  in  the  economic  area,  in  the  productiv- 
ity area,  and  in  some  of  our  massive  indus- 
tries—sleel.  electronics,  and  automobiles, 
just  to  name  a  few.  But  !  think  that  R&D 
and  science  are  the  way  out,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  great  oppcriunily  for  .vou  to  bring 
honi*'  this  point  to  the  opinion-makers  iii 
the  Congress  and  outside  of  the  Congress. 

There  ar*-  many  institutional  impediments 
to  this  progress,  however,  .some  gooi  and 
.sonie  bad  For  example,  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  po.ssible  dangers  of  the  rapid 
introduction  of  new  chemicals.  On  tne  other 
hand,  we  also  can't  afford  to  let  that  genu- 
ine fear  paralyse  the  de\elopment  of  new 
products.  You  are  goinp  'o  h^ve  to  get  into 
these  kinds  of  fights,  whether  it  be  chemi- 
cals or  nuclear  power  or  whatever.  There  i.-- 
alwa.vs  the  fikjht  l>etween  the  environment 
and  productivity,  and  it's  becoming  more  .se 
rious.  The  scientific  community  owes  it  to 
the  rest  of  society  to  help  us  discovr  what 
is  necessary  by  way  of  regulation  and  limita- 
tion and  what  is  not. 

We  also  Know  that  new  technclogy  is 
sometimes  delayed  by  it-s  threats  to  present 
employment  and  that's  another  area  .vou 
are  going  to  have  to  get  into  The  reaction 
ol  auto  workers  to  the  introduction  of  robot- 
ics in  the  automobiie  plants  is  an  example 
Their  reaction  Ls  perfectly  understandable 
in  the  short  term;  but.  in  the  long  term, 
sti'.h  delays  may  have  significant  negative 
impacts  on  the  domestic  auio  industry  as  a 
whole,  on  the  workers  as  well  as  the  compa- 
nies. Had  these  cust-saving  technologies 
been  introduced  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  ir. 
dustrv  might  not  have  been  as  de-eply  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition  as  it  now  Ls 
The  simple  fact  is  that  loo  much  of  our 
economy  today  is  ba.sed  on  outmoded  indus 
trial  capa<"ity  and  processes.  We  will  have  to 
learn,  as  a  .society,  to  make  the  accommodp- 
tions  nee-ded  to  let  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  occur. 
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But  it  .se-'His  10  me  that  one  ol  the  most 
positive  things  that  government  could  do  to 
foster  the  introduction  of  new  technolog> 
would  be  to  provide  a  stable,  low-inflatior 
economic  enviroiimeni.  That's  what  we  i'l 
Congress  are  tryi.ig  to  do.  and  that's  whn.: 
the  budget  's  designed  to  do.  In  such  an  en- 
vironment, private  investment  in  long-term 
R&D  would  become  infinitely  more  attrac 
live  than  it  now  is  It  simply  di>esn'l  make 
sense  to  in\est  in  long-term  payoff  activi- 
ties, either  in  R&D  or  anything  el.se.  when  h 
company's  inte'-nal  rate  of  ret'.irn  is  .set  at 
rates  sharply  above  20  percent. 

In  the  energy  area  alone,  we  face  an 
almost  incredible  challenge,  one  that  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  our  .scientific  and  techno- 
logical expertise.  OPEC  price  increases  over 
the  past  7  years  have  raised  the  cost  of 
energy  inputs  to  our  economy  by  at  leasi 
$200  billion  over  v,'hat  they  otherwise  Aould 
have  been,  and  $90  billion  of  this  is  going 
abroad  to  pay  for  our  oil  imports.  This 
means  that  in  1980  v  e  will  have  to  dedicate 
8  percent  more  of  our  GNP  to  the  purchase 
of  energy  inputs  than  they  would  have  cost 
in  1973  As  a  nation,  we  a.-e  poorer  to  that 
extent.  We  will  have  to  find  ways  to  make 
much  more  efficient  use  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies, while  discovering  way.s  to  make  use  ol 
new  resources.  You  know  the  great  .strug- 
gles that  are  going  on  in  the  Congress  over 
this,  in  the  administration,  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment a*  large.  Its  a  struggle  where  in 
m>  opinion  you  play  the  key  role  and  must 
play  an  e'  en  greater  role.  These  certainly 
are  tasks  worthy  of  science  and  technology 
at  their  best. 

You  wil!  also  note  that  almo.<-.t  ill  of  the 
.solutions  10  the  energy  problem  involve  in- 
vesting massive  amounts  of  capital  to  retool 
industry,  to  weatheri'/^  homes  and  business 
es,  and  to  produce  synthetic  fuels,  among 
other  thing.s.  To  the  extent  that  govern- 
ment can  help  keep  inflation  lower  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  it  would  iielp  to  make 
these  investments  possible  .sooner. 

That's  an  added  reason,  if  we  ne^A  an 
added  reason  why  we  have  got  to  con'inue 
the  fighl  on  inflation.  It  is  the  number  one 
enemy  wnich  is  impeding  everything— your 
efforts,  the  efiorts  of  ind'istry.  the  efforts 
of  labor,  the  efforts  of  retired  people,  the 
efforts  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  to  take  care 
of  themselves— every  segrrpnt  of  socieiv  is 
afflicted  by  inflation  And  it's  not  over.  Just 
becau.se  of  the  fact  that  inflation  has  txen 
dropping  since  March  or  April,  and  just  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  interest  rates  are 
coming  down.  lets  not  fall  into  the  trap 
that  some  of  mv  colleagues,  are  in.  thinking: 
"Well,  we  ve  whipped  inflation,  now  let'."; 
turn  to  unemployment  and  start  the  print- 
ing presses  again."  The  commitment  to 
fighting  inflation  has  got  to  be  a  long-tenn 
one--niuch  more  than  several  years.  There 
ij  no  .short-term  solution.  And  until  we  do 
solve  inflation,  your  struggle  for  investment 
and  for  budgetary  increases  wiK  be  hurt  and 
hindered. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  strongly  believ 
that  the  scientific  and  f^ngmeering  commu 
nity  will  have  to  develop  n  broader  view  of 
its  in!erest,s  if  it  is  to  continue  to  prosper.  I 
invite  you  to  gel  into  thai  fight,  to  show 
where  your  requirements  fit  in  the  total 
order  of  priorities  which  is  presented  tn  the 
Congress  each  and  every  year.  As  I  have 
said,  you  now  have  to  look  at  a  nonexpand- 
iiig  pie.  We  used  to  hav;'  that  wonderful  sit 
uation  in  the  government  where  we  jusi 
kept  adding  and  the  pie  kept  growing.  Il 
doesn't  grow  aiiy  more.  Therefore,  you  have 
•o  compete  for  you.-  priorities  compared  to 
someone  else's.  If  the  other  ones  are  bad. 
you  have  to  help  us  knock  them  down.  It's 
not  a  pleasant  job— it  would  be  easier  if  you 


ail  came  over,  as  .vou  u^ed  to.  and  you  ail  rt- 
cc-ned  something:  but  tlio.se  days  are  over. 

The  budg't  process  will  be  veiv  much  at- 
tacked, and  it  will  have  iti>  hard  days,  par 
ticularly  this  fall  if  in  fact  the  budget  is  ir. 
deficit.  But  it  will  s'jr\iv;.  because  there  ls  a 
very  real  awareness  among  many  Members 
of  Congress  thai  v:e  have  to  do  .something, 
that  we  cannot  go  on  the  way  we  have  gone 
these  many  vears. 

But  m?re  importantly  than  that,  there  is 
a  very  wLse  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  A-neri 
tan  peopie.  demanding  that  we  control  our 
selves  in  sovernment  aiid  that  we  limit  our 
selves  when  it  comes  to  expenditure*.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  a  demand;  there  an- 
threats  thai  if  we  don't  do  it  voluntarily 
through  a  budget  pr(>iess,  it  will  be  done  to 
us  involuntarily  through  spending  limita- 
tion laws  or  through  conslilulional  amend- 
me.-iLs  which  would  prohibit  Congress  from 
spending  more  than  a  certain  perceiita^e  of 
ihe  GNP  or  from  spending  out  of  balance. 

I  don  t  think  we  .should  have  that  type  ol 
constraint  on  Congress,  because  il  would 
remove  flexibility  that  is  necessary  in  peri- 
ods of  •  mergency.  But  I  do  think  riiat  tf-.e 
time  has  come  for  Congres.<  to  do  as  many 
cf  the  states  na. c  elone  and  adopt— a:id  live 
with— a  budgetary  discipline.  If  we  don't 
then  the  peopie.  1  suspect,  will  impose  it  on 
u.s.9 


HON.  CHARLh-S  H    WIUSON 

HOiN.  FRANK  HORTON 

)1    St  A    Yoi  ►. 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENlATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  M; .  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  thus  tribute  to  one 
of  the  senior  members  o*  the  CaUfor 
itia  delegation,  Ck\rles  H.  Wilson.  As 
a  fellow  membe'-  of  tne  cl'iss  of  1962.  I 
wish  Charlie  the  best  as  .hf^  prepares 
for  private'  life  after  his  long  ana  dis- 
linguished  raree-  m  public  service 

For  18  .years.  Charlie  worked  hard 
for  the  citizens  of  the  15th  Congr':-?- 
sional  District  of  California.  Their  in- 
terests were  well  leprescn'ed.  In  addi- 
tion, h.e  plpyed  important  '•oles  in  the 
development  of  major  bills  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committees.  Armed 
Services  and  Post  Office  anu  Civil 
Ser\ice.  The  acccmplishmenls  he  reg- 
istered during  his  career  will  be  re- 
meirbered  for  many  years  lo  come.# 


DO  NOT  ABANDON  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  STRUGGLE 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

Of  .NFVV   VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  J  980 

•  Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
depressed  by  reports  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration 's  considering  abandoning 
President  Carters  emphasis  on  human 
rights.  .According  to  at  least  one  lop 
Reagan  adviser,  the  new  administra 
tion  will  not  allow  riuman  rights  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  relationships 
with  moderately  repressive  govern- 
ments. Vife-Presideri -elect  George 
Bush  has  calltd  for  a  reevaltiation  of 
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our  iLlalionsliip  with  boih  Argentina 
and  Chilt'.  two  of  the  nations  which 
were  target'--  of  the  Carter  ,>olic.v. 

I  believe  ihe  Carter  administration's 
stress  on  human  rights  will  be  recoj;- 
nized  by  future  historians  as  having 
created  a  new  image  for  the  United 
States  around  the  wo'^ld.  Contrary  'o 
what  has  been  somelirnes  said,  the 
pressure  has  been  applied  efjually  on 
authoritarian  .^t&tis  of  the  left  and  o! 
the  right.  To  cite  but  one  example,  our 
present  delegation  at  Maclria  has  been 
vigorous  in  it,s  crilicism  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  failuie  to  live  up  to  its  cojn 
mitments  in  the  Helsinki  r'ina!  Act. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  thai  the  next 
adrainistr.ilion  will  focu.s  its  att;ick.s 
only  on  the  left  and  will  ease  up  only 
on  rightist  regimes  such  as  these  in 
Korea.  Argentina  and  Chile,  tlius  de 
stroying  the  balance  and  the  integrity 
of  the  present  policy. 

In  todai  s  Wa.shington  Post  Richard 
Cohen  ha.s  written  eloquently  about 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
high  standard  in  the.se  matters  which 
we  li.ice  to  think  is  charact<Tistic  of  the 
United  States.  His  column  follows: 

Abanooning  the  Quality  That  Makes  Us 

Better 

( By  Richard  Cohen ) 

Back  in  ihe  1950':i  It  seemed  that  every 
time  you  turned  around  President  Eisen- 
hower via.s  appointinK  yet  another  commi.s- 
sion  to  .siiidj  America,  fip-ire  oi.t  if  it  had 
lo.st  its  way  and  how  it  was  different  froni 
oiher  nation.s  Th."  iin-sv^er,  llien  as  no», 
should  ha.e  bt-en  app.ireiii:  Ii  u  belt<T. 

I  don't  metn  b«'frer  in  a  fMp  chnuvinistic 
way.  like  some  .sort  of  statement  havini;  to 
do  with  the  innate  superiority  cf  Americans. 
And  1  don  t  mean  better  in  our  abilities  to 
turn  out  cars  or  !;.ow  wheat  or  field  armies. 
I  mean  Ivlter  in  ;  oinc  sort  of  commonly 
hrld  -.iew  of  ourselves  as  tieinK  a  moral 
people  a  nation  tliat  either  pretend.s  to 
care  about  morality  or  really  doe.s.  I  leave 
the  distinction  to  others. 

No*,  thouph.  we  seem  to  l)e  abandonirii; 
thi."^  standard— as  vague  as  it  is.  P'roni  reprt- 
seitaiives  of  the  inconing  Keagaii  adniints- 
tralion  *e  are  i^etling  cold  lectures  at)out 
how  human  right;,  and  national  se<uri'y 
don't  always  mix  and  that  whf-n  tney  clash 
and  one  of  them  has  to  go.  it's  goodbye 
human  rights  ThLS  is  thp  message  IJaviU 
Rockelt'ller  look  down  to  Aireniina  where 
he  informed  the  torturers  who  run  the  rov- 
ernmerit  there  that  no  longer  would  human 
righUi  stand  in  I  hi  ay  ol  either  a  pood  for- 
eign policy  or  a  .sound  profit-  the  two  being 
the  san.e  to  Rockefeller. 

We  have  heard  similar  statements  from 
oilifrs,  .some  of  them  much  closer  to  Ronald 
Reagan  than  Rockeff'ller.  In  .some  cases 
they  talk  of  a  new  realism  and  in  otliei 
coses  ih'  y  talk  of  iiiod>>rating  our  corccrn 
for  human  rights,  but  m  all  cases  they  make- 
it  p'ain  that  when  the  s«-a  gets  rough, 
human  rights  is  going  to  be  the  first  thin^ 
overboard.  This  is  a  bhip  of  fools  they  are 
sailing. 

Already  their  statements  >iave  had  an 
impact  Throu-;hout  Central  America,  re- 
pressive governments  are  moving  fa.>-t  to 
eradicate  oppo.=ition.  feel-ng.  apparently, 
that  tin  restraints  imposed  on  them  by  th< 
CartPr  admini.stration  and  it.^  concern  at>oii' 
human  rights  are  no  longer  applicable.  In  El 
Salvador,  five  opposition  leftist  lead"rs  were 
murdered  recently,  and  while  the  govern 
ment  denies  responsibility,  it  would  have  a 
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Jiardii  lain  dcii.Ma;;  that  e.ir:.  iiiice  inc 
American  flections  tilings  have  totten  a  bit 
bloodier  in  Central  America 

Its  nard  to  under.s'.and  why  .some  people 
find  the  Carter  adinuiisl ration  s  ''uncern  foi 
human  right.s  so  vexing.  It  aunojed  the  hell 
out  of  .some  Uictitors  around  the  globe  anti 
it  was  unevenly  applied,  but  one  would  be 
liaru  i>fes.<:''d  to  come  up  with  ■\  single  in 
stanrc  where  the  policy  resultid  in  some 
foreign  policy  debacle.  Instead,  th-  real  de- 
bacUs  have  hud  other  causes,  but  human 
rights  has  oi-en  cited  a.s  if  it  v  ere  somehow 
responsible  for  e\erythiiig— as  if  il  were  the 
same  as  weakness  or  softness  or  mushy 
tiiinking. 

At  one  time  a  concern  for  morality  .seemed 
to  tie  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  American 
Riglit.  It  was  joiir:ial.\  siir-h  a.-.  '. ne  National 
Review  that  wrote  about  right  and  wrong 
and  scorned  what  it  called  "situalion 
ethics."  It  *as  the  American  conservative 
movement  that  denonnrt'd  gouiess  Commu- 
nism, prayed  for  an  uprising  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  h.id  notlunt;  but  stoin  for  those 
on  the  Left  who  said  that  we  must  not 
impoM'  our  morality  on  oilier  nations.  We 
must  learn  to  live  and  lei  .ive  -find  a  place 
on  this  globe  for  the  mean  Ruskies  and  u.s 
nice  guys  or  else  we  were  all  going  to  go  up 
in  a  puff  ijf  .smoke- a  muihroom-.sliaped  one 
at  that. 

If  there  is  a  middle  ground  on  the  ls.sue  it 
is  that  you  adiiere  to  a  human  rights  policy 
urtil  you  simply  cannot— until  it  leads  you 
either  into  a  foreign  policy  debarle  or  into  a 
situation  where  by  trying  to  impose  a  policy 
we  lo.se  all  leverage  But  .nat  is  not  the 
.same  as  announcing  in  advance  that  we  will 
no  .onger  expect  Kovernmeiits  'o  measure 
up  to  certain  minimum  standards  of  dtn-en- 
cv.  What  the  Reagan  represent aiives  .seem 
to  be  .saying  is  that  we  would  hope  that  gov- 
ernments would  stop  rorturing,  or  killing  off 
the  opposition,  or  simply  'aking  people 
:iway  in  tfie  night  nevor  to  b(  seen  again, 
but  if  the.\  simply  cannot  siop  tnemseives 
from  doint:  tho.se  sorts  of  things-  If  they 
Just  feel  compelUd  'o  torture  -well,  then 
okay  -we  can  understand  a  little  torture 
here  and  there. 

What  thi.s  does  :s  take  this  country  down 
inte  the  muck  with  all  the  p<nty  little  sa- 
dists of  the  world— with  the  thumb  breakers 
and  the  genital  smashers  ar.d  the  cold  kill- 
ers of  the  night.  It  rol)s  lus  of  our  distlnc 
tion.  of  our  moral  tone,  of  our  sense  of  mo- 
rality-wh?.t  wi  expect  from  ourselves  arid 
what  the  world  expects  from  us.  It  leaves 
us  purposeless,  no  different  from  the  oth«T 
guy.  no  better,  no  worse  and  after  a  while  it 
will  make  us  wonder  why  we  are  in  the 
struggle  at  all.  We  u.sed  to  know  once.  We 
thought  we  were  better.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOB  WILSON 

HON,  uEORGE  E.  DAMELSO.N 

Ut  CALlK'iHNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mi.  Speaker. 
California  is  losing  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, especially  In  the  area  of  national 
defense,  with  the  retirement  of  Bob 
Wilson  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servue...  Bob  nas  been  an  in- 
strumental factor  in  helping  to  keep 
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California's  defense  industries 
healthy,  remaining  one  of  the  princi- 
pal areas  of  employment  in  our  still 
fast  growing  S'ate. 

Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  we 
will  all  miss  Bob  Wilson,  whcse  28 
years  of  experience  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  rolled  up  with  his  wi.sdoin, 
warmth,  and  sense  of  humor  has 
served  as  a  shining  exatnple  of  service 
to  his  constituents  and  the  Nation  for 
all  of  us.« 


SAM  DFViNT     !  M),     FINE  CAREER 

HO.N,  DON  FUQU.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Dfcember  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  '.-ol- 
league.  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  of  Ohio, 
will  l>e  concluding  his  service  in  this 
House   at    the  end   ot    the  96th   Con 
aress. 

Sam  Devine  has  distinguished  him 
self  as  an  effective  and  articulate 
Member  of  Congress  and.  particularly, 
by  his  valuable  participation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  where  he 
currently  serves  as  ranking  minority 
iTiember 

Throughout  a  career  in  elective 
public  office,  which  encompasses  .serv- 
ice in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  a.s  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Ohio.  Sam 
Devine  has  achieved  pn  enviable  repu 
tation  of  leadership  and  dedication  to 
the  public  welfare. 

His  departure  from  this  House  after 
12  years  of  valued  service  will  be  felt 
by  all  o;  us  who  have  come  to  knuw 
and  respect  him  • 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  EXCLUDE 
CERTAIN  RETIREMENT  BENE 
FITS  FROM  C;n( XS.-  TN'C't^Mr 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAK.AR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsdnv.  Decembers.  198U 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro 
vide  for  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  certain  retirement  benefits 
received  by  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  55.  The  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
first  $17,000  in  benefits  received  by 
beneficiaries  from  public  and  private 
pension  plans. 

The  wisdon  of  exempting  retirement 
income  from  taxation  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  since  1935.  A  1937 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  a  1941 
ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve 
nue  rendered  the  benefits  from  social 
security  tax  exempt.  In  1957,  Congress 
sought   to   assure   greater   equity   be- 
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tween  the  tax  treatineiit  of  social  .secu- 
rity benefits  and  other  kuid.s  of  retire- 
ment income  by  allowing  a  tax  credit 
for  low-income  elderly.  However,  this 
tax  credit  is  very  limited  in  apilica- 
tion,  extremely  complicated,  and  has 
not  been  updated  to  k«  ep  pace  with  in- 
flation. 

While  these  are  important  steps, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  to  public  and 
private  pensions  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  relying  on  thi.s  type  of 
income.  The  cost  of  fuel.  hou.sinK,  and 
food  has  skyrocketed  in  the  last 
decade.  As  much  as  one-fourlh  of  the 
elderly's  income  is  spent  on  health 
care  alone.  However,  only  .some  public 
pensions  permit  cost-of  living  adju.st- 
ments  for  annuities,  while  most  pri- 
vate pensions  contain  no  cost-of-living 
adjustments  at  all.  Yet  income  from 
these  pensions  are  subject  to  taxation. 
For  those  Americans  who  depend  in 
part  or  entirely  on  income  from  pen- 
sion annuities  and  who  have  seen  the 
>alue  ol  theij  pension  anntiilies  ra\ 
aged  by  the  high  rate  of  inflation.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  '.ve  enact 
legislation  Lo  exempt  qualified  pension 
plans  from  taxation. 

The  following  is  a  text  of  the  bill: 
HR- 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  le  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 

gros.«  income  of  certain  n  tirement  bene 

fits  received  by  individuals  who  bi.ve  at 

tained  age  55. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsenttitii'es  of  the  United  of  Ai-ierica  in 
Congres.t  assemtylfd  That  <a»  subsection  <a/ 
of  section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  lo  annuities)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■ia>  General  Rule  for  Annuities.— 
(It  Inclusion  in  gkoss  income-  Exrepi 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter  and  to 
the  extent  not  excluded  by  paragraph  <2i  or 
by  any  other  provision  of  litis  section,  gross 
income  includes  any  amount  received  as  a/i 
annuity  (whether  lor  a  period  certain  or 
during  one  or  more  lives)  under  an  annuity, 
endowment,  or  life  insurance  contract. 

"(2)  Exclusion  of  certain  retiremilni 
benefits.- 

"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  55  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  gross  income  does 
not  include  any  qualified  retirement  benefit 
received  by  such  individual.  Nothing  in  this 
.subparagraph  shall  limit  ihe  exclusions  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  amouni  excludid 
from  gross  income  under  subparagaph  (A) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$17,000. 

"(C)  Qualified  RfrriREMENT  benefit.  -For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  quali- 
fied retirement  benefit'  means  any  annuity, 
pension,  or  other  retirement  benefit  which 
is  received  from  - 

"'i)  a  plan  descrit)ed  in  section 
219(bK2)(A). 

"(ii)  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(  b  I,  or 

"(iii)  an  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed in  .section  408(a).  an  individual  re 
tirement  annuity  described  in  section 
408(b),  or  an  indhidual  retirement  bond  de- 
scribed in  section  409. 

"<D)  Special  rules  for  married  iNDivin 
uals.— 


FXTFXSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■  <i)  Joint  rethr.ns  — In  the  casf  of  a  joint 
return,  the  limitation  of  siibparagrapli  'B) 
shall  be  applied  separately  with  respec  to 
each  indi\idual. 

■■(iii  Co.mmcnitv  property  laws.— This: 
paragrapli  slial)  be  applied  without  regard 
to  any  community  property  laws." 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  oi  section  72ld;'l) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  employees' 
annuities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  shall 
be  included"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■shall,  except  ;u,  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(2),  be  included". 

(2)  Paragraph  <1)  ol  section  408(d)  of  such 
Cc/dc  (relating  to  lax  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions from  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  annuities)  is  amended  b>  sinking  out 
"this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of  "this  subse.-tion  or  section  72(a)(2)". 

(3/  Paragraph  (1)  of  .section  409(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  individu- 
al retirement  bonds)  is  amended— 

'A)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  and 
In.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  subsection  or 
section  72(a)(2/".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out    section  72  (relating  to 
ai.nuitips)"   and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof 
.section   72  (other  than  subsection   (a)(2) 
thereof)". 

(c)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1980.« 


UMI 


PENSION  (JPTSEI  REQUIREMENT 
MT7.ST  BE  REPEALED 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  pension  oflset  which  re- 
quires Stales  to  deduct  retirement 
benefit-s  from  unemployment  benefits. 
This  cruel  and  unfair  provision  i.s  caus- 
ing great  financial  hardship  for  older 
workers  in  New  York  and  ^round  tin 
country  and  must  be  repealed  immt^di- 
ately. 

Since  .^pril  1.  Federai  law  has  re- 
quired all  SU.  les  to  red'ice  a  person's 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
dollar-for-dollar.  b\  the  amount  of  any 
governmeniai  or  private  pension  or  re- 
tirement pay  received  by  the  individu- 
al. I  have  opposed  this  offset  since  it 
was  included  in  the  comprPheiii,i\e 
Unemployment  Compensation  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  I  believe  this  provision, 
which  was  added  by  the  Senate,  was 
enarted  without  careful  consideration 
of  its  consequences. 

The  effective  date  ol  the  offset  re- 
quirement was  df-layed  until  1 979  and 
later  postponed  until  April  1,  1980,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Uncmploymciu  Cotr. 
pen.sation  to  study  the  i.ssue  and  for 
Congrr.ss  to  act  in  light  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings.  The  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  repeal  of 
the  offset:  unfortunately,  to  date. 
Congress  has  not  followed  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  modified 
the    offset    provi:jion    to    reduce    the 
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harmful  effects  of  the  law.  Briefly, 
these  modifications,  contained  in  H.R. 
3904  and  signed  into  law  on  Sepiem.ber 
26,  1980,  provide  that  Slates  may  dis- 
regard a  pension  that  is  based  on  work 
performed  prior  to  the  employment 
upon  which  h.s  or  her  eligibility  for 
unemployment  is  based.  Specifically, 
the  agreement  would  tequire  States  to 
make  the  offset  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  pension  was  maintained  or 
contributed  lo  by  a  base  period  or 
"hargeable  employer.  These  are  em- 
ployers whose  accounts  will  be 
charged  for  unemployment  :;ompensa- 
tion  received  by  the  individual 

The  ame.'idments  further  allow 
States  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
offset  by  an  amount  consistent  with 
any  contribution  the  frnployee  made 
toward  the  perLsion.  This  would  allow 
States  lo  limit  the  offset  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  a  social  security  pen- 
sion received  by  an  individual  who 
qvialifies  lor  unemploiment  benefits. 

While  these  changes  mean  that 
fewer  retirees  will  be  receiving  reduced 
unemployment  benefits.  'Lhey  do  not 
go  far  enough.  Thousands  of  retirees 
are  still  suffering,  barely  able  to  make 
ends  meet  as  inflation  eats  up  their 
pensions. 

The  key  is.sue  in  my  mind  is:  Should 
an  individual  who  is  involuntarly  un- 
employed and  looking  for  work  be 
denied  the  same  iinf^mployment  bene- 
fit.'j  as  those  received  by  other  job 
seekers  simply  because  that  individual 
has  earned  certain  retirement  bene- 
fits? Clearly  the  answer  is  ■No.  "  i  find 
it  appalling  that  Congress  has  singled 
out  retirement  income  from  all  otiier 
income  to  reduce  or  eliminate  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

HardvvO'^king  Americans  have  a  right 
to  unemployment  benefits.  We  must 
recognize  and  insure  that  right.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congre.ss  to  take 
immediate  and  effective  action  to 
insure  that  this  injustice  i5  eliminated 
by  repealing  the  pension  offs'^t  previ- 
sion. 

The  text  of  m:   bill  is  printed  below. 

H.R  - 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  'o  eliriinate  the  requirement  that 
Sta'es  reduce  the  amcunt  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payable  for  any  week 
by  the  amouni  of  i-ertain  retirement  ben*-- 
fits.  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scnatf  and  House  of 
Reprfseitatijre^  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerico  in  ConireiS  assimbled. 

Section  1.  Sub.s<-clion  (a)  of  .scctio.n  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  requirements  for  approval  of  State 
laws'  is  amended  by  s^rikin?  out  paragraph 
(15>  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (16) 
■ind  (17)  as  paragraphs  -15)  and  (16)  respec- 
tively. 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  certi- 
f.calions  of  Slaie  programs  for  1980  and 
subsequent  .\rars.» 
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oPi^CIAL  ORDER  -KICHARDSON 
PRFYER 

HON.  GUNN  McKay 

OF  ITAH 
IN  THE  HOUSK  uF  HEPRESENTATI VES 

Monday.  Dfcemhir  },  19S0 

•  Mr.  McKAY    Va.  SpeaK-jr,  I  want  to 
thank  L    H    J-'ohmain  for  hii;  willinK- 
ness  to  arranRe  this  special  order.  I  ap 
preciatc  th'^  jpporlunity  to  .vay  a  feu 
words  about  Rich*rdson  PkEvi». 

R[CH^RDSON.  or  a.-;  he  i.':  atfectionaie- 
'y  called.  Rich,  is  a  very  nuni.  uras 
suming  individual  with  tremendous 
.ibility.  oommonsense.  ropc  judgment, 
a  sense  jI  intcK'^itv.  and  e.-petially  the 
need  lot  integrity  in  public  office.  He 
ha-s  devoted  himi>t'lf  to  some  of  the 
haru  'Jecisions  over  ethics. 

He  and  I  were  among  the  20  Mem 
bers   who   were    invitee*    by    President 
Carter  to  Camp  David  to  discuss  na 
tioncl   and  international   problems  as 
well  as  politics  in  Kenir;tl    We  had  a 
great  2  days  of  association.  1  was  esoe- 
ciaily  impressed  with  Rich  and  his  \r 
telligenre  and  commonsense. 

North  C;irolina  will  miss  his  repre- 
sentation and  he  will  not  easily  be  re- 
placed. The  Mation  will  miss  his  gcod 
judgment  and  his  vision. 

I  want  to  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  for  his  well-being  and  triist 
there  will  still  be  public  service  for 
him  to  rendfr.m 


TRIBITTE  TO  CHARLES  VANIK 

HON.  SlLViO  0.  CGNTE 

ijy  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OK  RU'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesdatj.  Dccemhe-  2.  1960 

•  Mi.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Chakme 
Vanu:  whom  we  all  know  and  love.  He 
is  respected  in  this  Cnamber  for  manv 
rea&ons.  He  is  an  able  debater,  who 
truly  enjoys  the  exchange  of  rhetoric 
on  the  House  floor.  In  addition,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  thi.«;  26-year  veteran  of 
the  Congress  h.as  been  one  o'  this  Na 
tion's  leading  .statesmen.  Through  his 
legislative  skills  .^nd  shrewd  political 
instincts  he  wa^  ibU  to  coauthor  an 
arnenilment  which  has  become  an  im 
portant  building  block  in  American 
foreign  policy.  I  refer,  o!  course,  tc  the 
Jackson  Vanik  amendment  to  the  1974 
Trac'  Act  Ahich  was  the  precedent 
that  rr.ade  possible  the  human  rights 
policies  pursued  by  recent  administra- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  most  Memfcerj  will  agree 
that  then'  are  few  men  in  the  House 
who  serve  with  the  integnly  and  dedi- 
cation 01  Ci'ARLiE  Vanik.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Trade  Subcommittee.  It 
was  his  deep-rooted  sense  oi  integrity 
which  prompted  him  not  to  accept 
contributions  in  order  to  run  a  cam- 
paign for  a  14th  term  of  .service  to 
people  111  his  beloved  Cleveland  area. 


}XTr:.\sio\s  oi  Kr.M.\RKS 

A:-  has  been  an  agnrcs-sive  anu  able 
legislator  His  political  interests  run 
the  gamut  fiom  taxes  to  energy  to 
con.sumer  affairs  to  public  works.  He 
ran  be  accurately  described  a^  the 
model  public  interest  Congressman. 
Charles  Vanik  has  a  commendable 
idea  of  how  public  office  should 
work— if  you  do  the  job  with  distinc 
tion.  the  people  back  home  will  return 
you  to  Wa.shington. 

As  a  long  time  frienJ  o?  this  man,  I 
can  say.  with  all  honesty,  he  may  have 
missed  his  calling.  Due  to  .his  insatia- 
b'e  need  lo  wear  the  color  black,  it  is 
•ny  belief  that  he  may  have  been 
suited"  better  as  a  mortician.  In  addi- 
tion, if  it  wasn  t  for  his  tin-ear  and 
horrendous  harmonica  playing,  he 
could  be  considered  a  "Renaissance" 
man— a  man  for  all  seasons.  However, 
it  also  must  oe  said  that  when  he  sits 
down  with  any  iiLstrument  there 
surely  is  much  fun  and  excitement  to 
follow. 

I  regret  the  loss  of  his  friendship 
and  camaraderie  we've  experienced  in 
these  halLs  of  Congress.  However,  the 
relationshirj  developed  omt  lie  years 
in  tins  Chamber  a.s  well  a-s  on  a  social 
level  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Godspeed  lo  you  and  your  bride, 
Betty.* 


A  KENTUCKY  VOICE  IN 
WASHINGTON 

H0.\.  TIM  LtE  CARTER 

OK  KtNllli  KY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  December  3.  19S0 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fellow 
Kentuckian,  Al  Smith  of  RiLsscllville. 
for  the  past  year  lias  been  FVderal  co 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

Al  Smith  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  as  Federal  cochaimian.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  would  do  well  to  better  under- 
stand the  philosophy  which  has 
guided  him  a  philosophy  of  .service  to 
the  people  and  understanding  of  their 
needs  which  perhaps  only  an  Appala 
chian  native  could  bring  to  that  post 

The  rural  Kentuckian  magazine  re 
cently  interviewed  Al  Smith  about 
what  he  has  attempted  to  accomplish 
and  what  he  sees  as  the  ARC'S  mis- 
sion. I  include  for  the  Record  the  art:- 
'le  which  appeared  in  the  November 
e  litioii  of  the  magazine  as  a  result  of 
mat  interview. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Kent'icky  Voice  in  W.^shi.ncton 
<By  Oary  Luhr) 

T!i»  staff  numtH-rs  only  115--tiny  by 
Washington  standards  The  offirfs  arc  lo- 
cal pd  several  blork.s  from  the  mRrblf  ir.auso- 
leuris  that  house  many  government  agen 
cics.  Conceived  as  iiar'  of  Lyndon  Johnson  t. 
Great  Society."  ttie  Appaiacluan  Regional 
Commission  (ARC'  is  one  of  the  li-w  sur\i 
vors  of  ttie  "war  on  poverty." 

Since  's  creation  in  1965.  the  ARC  ha.s 
rtianneled  roorc  than  $3.9  billion  into  an 
area  (hat  covers  parts  of  13  states  along  th*- 
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.spine  of  the  Appalachian  Mo  intalns.  The 
money,  which  has  (generated  an  e\eii  great- 
er amount  of  .slate  and  local  spending— 
more  than  $8  billion  in  all -has  gone  for 
roadLs  .schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  liousirg. 
iiidus.rial  sites,  recreational  facilities,  .solid 
waiie  diiiposal  and  water  and  sewage  proj 
ects. 

Toduy,  as  the  nation  lurn.s  its  attention 
increasingly  lo  energy  and  tli(-  search  for  al- 
ternatives to  foreign  oil.  the  ARC  has  a  new- 
mission  that  centers  around  the  region's 
vast  roa!  reserves. 

"The  ARC  while  I'm  here,  is  fioing  to  be  a 
coal  shop,  .said  Al  .Smith,  a  Kentuckian 
*hu  ha^i  presided  over  the  commission  for 
tne  past  year  as  its  fed<  lal  cochairman. 

"I  firmly  Oelic\e  that  this  country  is  in  an 
cconorrir  *ar  for  survival  It  is  crucial  lo 
obtain  near  dome.slic  independence  in 
enerey,'   he  declared 

.Ground  SC^  of  ail  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States  com'-s  from  Appalacliia.  Al  a 
regionwide  conference  last  year,  the  ARC 
adopted  a  resolution  requiring  t  ach  slate  to 
include  an  energv-  roinpoiient  "  in  the  or- 
velopmtnt  plan  it  must  t'repare  tor  th<'  com- 
mtssion  each  .vear,  Tht  commission  ai.so  set 
as'de  $3  million  in  "inci-ntive "  funds  for 
projects  relat'-d  to  energy 

This  new  i>mpha.sis  doe.sni  m^'an  the  ARC 
has  abandopod  its  original  mi.'sion.  howexer. 

"When  I  salk  about  being  a  coal  shop.  Im 
talking  about  the  amenilie.s  ot  life  that  go 
with  putting  people  in  the  coal  fields  and 
keeping  tluni  there."  Smith  said.  "It  means 
coal  field  housing.  It  means  education  for 
miners  and  their  children.  It  mcan.s  assist- 
ance '.n  solving  the  gr^at  transportation 
is.sues." 

ECONOMIC  DEVILOPfP 

The  ARC  is  mad''  up  ol  Smith,  a  newspa- 
per publisher  from  Russellville.  and  the  gov- 
.'rnors  of  the  13  slates— Alabama.  Gi-orgia. 
Kentucky.  Marylarid.  Mis.^i.ssipp).  New  York. 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
»?inia  They  mu.st  approve  tne  plan  each 
slate  submits  tor  spcndini,'  the  money  il  re- 
ceives 

At  fir.st  glance,  the  leadership  of  a  highly 
political,  sometimes  coii'roversia!  goveni- 
Mept  agency  would  appear  lo  be  a-s  lar  re- 
moved from  Smith's  previous  occupation  as 
Wasliir.gtoM  ur  Anpalachia  is  from  Rii.ssell- 
iillc.  Smith,  however,  quicklv  Inys  such 
thoughts  lo  rest. 

The  ARC  is  basically  an  economic  devel- 
opment agency  and  economic  development 
lias  been  an  involvemenl  of  mine  as  a  news- 
papeiman  in  Kentucky  for  n<arlv  25  years." 
he  said.  "My  papers  are  in  towns  where,  if 
the  etiilor  doesn't  get  out  and  promote  the 
town,  he  may  not  have  any  readers  to  have 
a  n.'-wspaper  for  " 

Although  his  SIX  weekly  newspape.-.s  all 
arc  in  western  Kentucky  cr  Tennessee, 
Smith  has  roots  m  Appalachia.  "My  father 
was  born  in  Cookeville.  Tennessee  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,"  he  .said.  "(His)  people 
had  been  in  Cookeville  since  the  Cookeville 
area  opt  ned  up.  So  the  job  with  ARC  is  kind 
of  a  return  home  for  me  I've  got  relatives 
still  up  there  ' 

Smith  became  further  familiar  with  Ken- 
tueiiy':>  mountain  area  as  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Kentucky  Arts  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Super\i.sors  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Hospital,  a  trustee 
of  the  PYontiei  Nursing  Service  in  Ltslie 
County,  and  the  narrator  of  several  televi- 
sion documeiuarles.  His  appcirtment  by 
President  Carter  followed  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  bv  Kentucky  Senator  Wendell  Ford 
and  Walter  Huddleslon  lo  havi  Smith  ap 
pointed  as  a  rommi«„sioner  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authoritv  <TVA). 
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BOTTOM  LINE  CfV 

"Till      President     said     to     me     in     effect. 

Here  s  an  opportunity  to  work  for  an 
agency  that  cares  about  people,  that  cares 
about  their  economic  future,  that  ha.s  a 
Kreat  deal  of  flexibility.'  '  Smith  said,  in  re 
calling  his  appointment  "The  opportunity 
to  move  over  to  Ihe  federal  side  for  a  few 
years,  not  a-s  a  journalist  but  in  a  decision- 
making capacity  in  areas  where  I  had  been 
working  a.s  a  newspaper  publisher,  was  just 
really  irresistible  " 

The  only  requirement  the  White  House 
said  he  had  to  meet.  Smith  recalled  with  a 
chuckle,  wa.'^  plea-sing  West  Virginia  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  and  Environment 
Committee,  which  oversees  the  ARC  Ran 
dolph.  aloni;  with  former  Kentucky  Senator 
John  Sherman  t'ooper.  introduced  the  legis 
lation  creatinj;  the  ARC, 

I  had  two  long  meetings  with  the  staff 
and  then  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Sena 
tor."  Smith  said  We  told  a  lot  of  good  old 
Depression  Kra  stories  to  each  other  Pinal 
ly.  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  he  looked 
al  me  and  .said.  I  like  the  way  you  talk  I 
like  the  way  you  think  about  things  I  want 
you  to  take  this  job 

Tm  a  tiottom  line  gu.\.  Smith  .said.  "I 
started  my  new.spaper  bu.sini.ss  12  years  ago 
with  very  little  money.  I've  had  lo  borrow 
money  and  pay  it  off  So  the  AKC  i.s  headed 
at  the  top  by  somebods  who  think.s  of  him 
self  as  a  small  biisine.s.sman  and  a  taxpayer 

"But  there's  another  piece  ol  me  that's  a 
populist  loo.  I've  got  plenty  of  room  m  my 
life  for  people  who  reflect  the  concerfLs  of 
Jennings  Randolph,  the  people  who  are  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  Cuil  War 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  South:  who 
know  what  happened  to  tiie  economy  of  Ap- 
palachia becau.se  of  il.s  inability  to  gel  capi 
lal.  who  know  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
region  by  out.side  interests;  and  who  want 
human  ser\ices 

Smith  sees  a  strong  similarity  between  the 
work  of  the  ARC  and  that  of  the  rural  elec 
Irification  program 

■|  grew  up  in  a  utility-oriented  famil.',  M.\ 
father  and  g^andf:!'. her  were  yellow  dog 
Democrat.s  who  believed  with  my  mother 
thai  lYanklin  Ko.s.sevell  invented  electricity. 
becau.se  the  TV  A  and  the  New  Deal  were 
the  most  significant  social  ad\entures  of 
their  time."  he  said 

"My  father  was  born  m  1897.  my  mother 
was  five  years  younger  My  grandfattier  was 
bom  in  1870,  the  son  of  a  Civil  War  soldier 
up  in  the  mountains.  They  really  tx>lieved  m 
rural  electrification;  il  w.i.s  a  pa.ssion  in  our 
family. 

"My  kids  just  laugh  al  me  when  I  tell 
them  I  went  to  school  and  did  my  home- 
work by  an  Aladdin  Lamp  m  the  eighth 
grade  in  1939  and  1940  on  a  farm  in  Hender 
sonville.  Tennessee.  18  miles  from  the  Capi 
tal  in  Nashville  I  remember  w  hen  the  Cum 
berland  Rural  Kleclric  Co  op  brought  elec 
tricity  in.  in  1940.  and  wliai  ii  did  to  our 
lives.  I  never  wanted  to  see  another  Aladdin 
Lamp  " 

Smith  said,  however,  that  ()\er  the  years 
he  came  to  realize  thai  Kentiickians  paid  a 
price  for  some  of  the  benetit-s  of  public 
power. 

QUALITY  GROWTH 

"I  have  learned  things  about  conservation 
needs.  I  had  to  learn  to  become  sensitive  lo 
what  the  costs  were  for  cheap  power.  "  he 
said. 

"What  I'm  looking  for  now  is  a  way  we 
can  gel  quality  growth  in  the  1980s  and  the 
way  we  can  use  all  of  our  energy  le.sources 
in  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  manner  to 
handle  our  energy  needs.  The  ARC  is  in- 
volved in  this." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Smith  becomes  slightly  aggravated  when 
reminded  that  the  ARC  has  not  been  with 
out  its  critics. 

There's  a  kind  of  reporter  who  comes  m 
wilh  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  a  story  to 
write,  and  I  know  that  story  by  now.  he 
says.  This  story  begins  this  way  The  ARC 
was  set  up  in  1965.  and  now.  15  years  later 
and  $3.5  b;llion  down  the  road.  Iheres  stil! 
poverty  in  Appalachia  You  still  haven't 
built  enough  houses  for  people  to  live  in: 
the  creeks  still  are  polluted,  they  still  have 
sanitation  problems,  and  mining  is  stil)  a 
primitive  industry  compared  to  the  rest  of 
them,  Donl  you  think  its  time  to  go  to  the 
president  and  say.  "This  doesn't  work  close 
It  down''"  And  I  say.  No.  it  just  telis  me  we 
need  two  ARCs  or  three  ARCs.  The  problem 
IS  much  bigger  than  they  ever  dreamed  u 
wa-s 

You  know  how  people  in  government  are 
with  figures  and  you  know  how  people  are 
in  argument*  with  figures  We've  got  figures 
on  improvement  in  per  capita  income,  on 
improvement  in  health  m  some  areas,  on  re- 
duction of  the  illiteracy  rate,  on  how  chil- 
dren are  living  longer.  We've  got  figures 
that  show  there's  been  a  net  migration  back 
to  the  mountains 

On  almost  every  economic  factor  you  ve 
got  gain."  Smith  .said.  Of  course,  they  turn 
It  around  when  they're  going  to  Congress 
for  monev  They  show  there  are  still  major 
needs 

PEOPLE  LIKE  IT 

"The  mure  I  get  out  in  the  field,  the  more 
I  find  people  like  what  we  are  doing  They 
love  the  road  program."  Smith  .said 

I've  had  people  laugh  at  me  and  .sav  ARC 
IS  just  a  road  building  agency.  But  1  quote 
Cooper,  who  said.  If  you  don't  have  roads 
and  bridges  and  airport.s  and  hospitals  m 
Appalachia,  vou're  not  going  lo  ha\e  com 
merce.  and  if  you  don't  have  commerce 
you're  not  ever  going  to  solve  the  peoples 
economic  problems  becaiise  they're  nol 
going  to  ha\e  jobs'  " 

About  60'"  of  the  ARCs  monev  goes  for 
roads  Over  half  of  a  proposed  3,000-mile  re 
gional  network  of  highways  ha.s  bei>n  com 
pleted.  Kentucky  ha.s  buiil  more  miles  than 
any  other  slate  more-  than  300-and  will 
eventually  have  the  most  miles  of  any  state 
in  Ihe  system     585. 

"The  road  program  has  helped  keep  Ihe 
.ARC  alive.'  Smith  said,  along  with  the 
program's  flexibility  and  the  di.scretion 
states  have  in  how  its  money  will  be  spent. 
We're  into  everything  the  federal  govern 
menl  is.  "  he  said,  "except  the  military  de 
partment    We  don't  make  war   '• 


REPORT  ON  THE  MADRID 
REVIEW  CONFERENCE  ON  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  THE  HEL- 
SINKI FINAL  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OE  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Drcevxber  3.  1980 

•  Mr,  OILMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently attended,  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  Madrid  Review  Confer 
ence  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  Our  congressional 
delegation,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Fascell).  and  cochalred  by  our  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell),  includ- 
ed  Representatives   Bingham,    Yates, 
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Fen\\'ick.  Findley.  Drinan,  LaFalce, 
Moffett.  Waxman,  Mathis.  Levitas, 
and  Fov\'ler.  We  joined  the  US  dele- 
gatin  to  the  Conference  m  Madrid, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Griffin  Bell 
and  cochaired  by  ambassador  Max 
Kampelman.  from  November  22 
through  November  29.  1980. 

The  Helsinki  accords  of  the  Confer 
ence  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  iCSCEi  were  signed  in  Helsin- 
ki in  1975  by  35  states— 33  from 
Europe  (East  and  West),  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  While  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  is  not  technically  a  legally 
binding  agreement,  it  does  have  con- 
siderable moral  and  political  signifi- 
cance as  all  states  party  to  the  agree- 
ment have  pledged  to  abide  bv  the 
Final  Act's  statement  on  intent. 

The  Final  Act  is  contained  in  four 
principal  sections:  One.  basket  No  1 
Declaration  of  principles  concerning 
respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion 
and  belief,  as  well  as  statement's  out- 
lining the  territorial  integritv  of  states 
and  inviolability  of  frontiers,  two. 
basket  No.  1:  Confidence-building 
measures  to  lessen  tension,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  danger  of  armed  conflict 
among  the  participating  states:  three, 
basket  No.  2:  Economic,  scientific, 
technical,  and  environmental  coopera 
tion;  and  four,  basket  No.  3  Coopera 
tion  in  humanitarian  and  other  fieidLs 
including  a  freer  movement  of  people, 
ideas  and  information. 

In  1977.  I  went  to  Belgrade.  Yugosla- 
via, to  participate  with  our  congres- 
sional delegation  m  the  initial  review 
conference  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
The  major  objective  of  that  confer 
ence  was  to  exchange  views  on  the 
CSCE  implementation  record  of  the 
preceding  2  years  and  to  examine 
means  of  improving  implementation  in 
the  future.  Our  review  in  Belgrade 
confirmed,  unfortunately,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  in  their  continued  mis- 
treatment of  human  rights  activists 
were  clearly  violating  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 

Three  years  later  in  Madrid,  the  So- 
viet.s'  1979  invasion  of  Afghanustan. 
documented  charges  of  blatant  con- 
duct contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  in  the  areas  of  human 
rights,  facilitation  of  family  reunifica- 
tion and  human  contacts,  and  econom- 
ic, scientific  and  cultural  cooperation 
moved  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
many  other  nations  as  v^ell.  to  ques 
tion  whether  the  Soviet  Union  and 
several  Eastern  European  nations  had 
any  intention  of  abiding  bv  the  agree- 
ments to  which  they  had  pledged  their 
adherence. 

Not  only  was  there  a  strong  case 
against  Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords,  but  also  by  their  efforts  to 
keep  the  human  rights  implementa 
tion  question  off  the  Madrid  agenda, 
the  Soviets  almost  brought  about  a 
complete  collapse  of  the  Madrid  ses- 
sion. It  was  only  an  11th  hour  compro- 
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misf  which  cnahlfd  the  Madrid  Con- 
ferfnce  to  proceed  ;t.s  planned 

Addressing  the  F'lenary  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  Hon.  Jerome  J.  Shestack. 
Senior  Adviser  to  the  US.  Delegation, 
underscored  the  continuing  problem 
of  Soviet  human  rights  violations- 
Noting  .some  progress,  he  indicated 
however,  that  a  number  of  serious 
problems  exist  vvhich  point  to  how 
far  we  still  have  to  travel."  Persistent 
obstacles  e.xist.  in  contravention  of  the 
Helsinki  F^inal  Act.  concerning  reunifi 
cation  of  families  Kmigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  improving 
after  Belgrade,  dropped  more  than  50 
percent  for  Soviet  Jewry  even  as  the 
number  of  those  wishing  to  leave  in- 
creased. Ukranians.  Lithuanians,  Pen- 
tacostals,  and  Jews,  for  example,  are 
also  restricted  from  exercising  their 
cultural  and  social  rights  to  live  as 
members  of  an  ethnic  and  religious  mi- 
nority, again  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
objectives  of  basket  No  3  Moreover, 
again  in  violation  of  basket  No.  3  guar- 
antees, the  free  flow  of  information 
via  press,  radio,  and  correspondence  is 
severely  curtailed. 

Throughout  the  Madrid  disru.ssions 
:ind  related  meetings  between  delega- 
tions and  interested  private  organiza- 
tions, we  heard  the  now  all  too  famil 
iar  ordeals  of  those  whom  the  Soviet 
Union  has  labeled  di.ssidents  individ- 
uals whose  only  crime  is  .seeking  their 
nation's  genuine  and  sincere  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
The  names  of  Yuri  Orlov.  Anatoly 
Shcliaransky.  Andrei  Sakhaniv.  Mark 
Nasphitz.  Vladimir  Slepak.  Raoul  Wal 
lenberg.  Mykola  Rudenko.  and  Victor 
Brailovsky  were  frequently  referred 
to.  and  our  thoughts  also  focu.sed  on 
the  many  other  so-called  dissidents 
and  refuseniks  summarily  denied 
the.se  basic  human  rights  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  Unions  contorted  interprt'- 
t  at  ion  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Art. 

In  another  area.  Chairmen  Bell  and 
F'asckm    and  AmhfLssador  Kampelman 
hammered  at  a  recent  ^;la^lng  illustra- 
tion of  Soviet  disregard  for  the  Helsin 
ki  P'lnal  Act:  the  invasion  of  Afghani 
Stan  by  the  USSR    Mr.  Bell  stated 
that    this    invasion,    besides    violating 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  United  Na 
tions    Charter,    and    other    well-recog 
nized   international   agreements,   "cast 
a   dark    shadow    over    East  West    rela- 
tions which  no  meeting,  no  pronounce- 
ment,   nothing    in    fact    but    the    total 
withdrawal      of     Soviet      troops     can 
dispel 

Chairman  P'ascki.i.  called  for  the 
prompt  withdrawal"  of  all  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  Based  on  his 
consurtunate  kn  iwledge  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  gained  by  his  distinguished 
tenure  as  Chairman  ol  i  tie  Joint  Ex 
ecutue  U'gislativt'  t'ommi.ssion  on  Se 
curily  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Chairman  Fascem,  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  incursion  inti)  Afghanistan 
stood  s(iuarely  at  odds  with  many  key 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
He  charged  that  The  I'>eclaration  of 
Principles  is  a  virtual  catalog  of  funda- 
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mental  tenents  of  international  behav- 
ior violated  by  the  Soviet  invasion," 
and  that  Efforts  to  defend  the  Soviet 
invasion  are  as  hollow  and  unconvinc- 
ing today  as  they  ever  were."  The 
complete  text  of  Chairman  Fascell's 
statement  is  annexed  to  t  his  report. 

In  Madrid,  the  congre.ssional  delega- 
tion also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  delegation.^  of 
other  states  party  to  the  Helsinki 
P^inal  Act  and  interested  organizations 
such  as  the  NATO  group  to  discuss 
our  mutual  interests  in  exploring  ways 
that  give  maximum  expression  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. We  also  met  with  the  Soviet  del- 
egation, headed  by  Ambassador  L.  F^ 
Ilyichev.  for  a  frank  discussion  of 
Soviet- American  differences  concern- 
ing implementation  of  the  Final  Act. 

The  Soviets  charged  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  address  its  own  failiiigs  con- 
cerning implementation  m  this  coun- 
try of  human  rights  agreements.  We 
referred  to  the  liirust  of  Chairman 
Bells  earlier  remarks  before  the  Ple- 
nary: 

The  U.S.  record  of  implementation  ls 
something  we  can  Ik-  proud  of.  We  are  a  free 
.society-- free  enough  to  admit  our  .shortcom 
ings  and  concerned  enough  to  try  to  correct 
them.  The  degree  to  which  we  have  fulfilled 
our  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
IS  an  open  book  for  all  to  read.  We  are  will- 
ing to  profit  from  examination,  suggest  ions, 
and  criticisms. 

The  Soviets  further  stated  that  they 
had  established  legitimate  monitoring 
groups  to  oversee  U.S.S.R.  compliance 
with  human  rights  provisions,  indicat- 
ing that  organized  groups  of  dissidents 
were  intent  only  on  showing  the 
Soviet  Union  in  "a  bad  light." 

Even  as  members  of  our  delegation 
pointed  to  the  unprincipled  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  countered 
by  questioning  the  lack  of  American 
friendliness  demonstrated  by  the  grain 
embargo  and  the  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics,  claiming  awkward 
ly.  in  light  of  their  action  in  Afghani 
Stan,  that  military  considerations  and 
di.sarmament  were  more  closely  linked 
to  detente  than  was  the  issue  of 
human  rights. 

On  another  front.  I  raised  within 
the  U.S.  delegation  an  issue  pointing 
to  the  Soviet  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  which  1  have  long  monitored 
from  my  position  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service:  the  Soviet  Union's  per 
sistent.  systematic  interruption  of 
United  States  mail  to  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  aiid  a  continuing  policy  of 
failing  to  notify  the  sender  of  non-de 
livery  and  the  reasons  therefore. 

Tnese  charges  of  continued  noncom- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords  are 
not  without  abundant  substantiation. 
Since  1970,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate,  I 
have  been  receiving  a  large  volume  of 
constituent  complaints  concerning 
Soviet  interruption  of  mail  from  the 
United  States  to  the  U  S.S.R. 

Such  problems  were  further  docu- 
mented in  1978  and  1979  during  three 
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congressional  hearings  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jewish  community, 
other  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  and 
scientific  and  professional  organiza- 
tions outlined  specific  charges  against 
the  Soviet  Union  concerning  its  delib- 
erate undertaking  to  impede,  inter- 
cept, and  otherwise  interrupt  the  flow 
of  mail  from  these  organizations  and 
individuals  to  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Indeed,  such  charges  led  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  m  which  the  United 
States  Congress  strongly  denounced 
the  Soviets'  practices  and  urged  a  ces- 
.sation  of  mail  interruption  activities. 
This  legislation  passed  both  hou.ses  of 
Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
1979-H.  Con.  Res    167. 

In  spite  of  such  action  and  the  con- 
tinued legitimate  efforts  of  individuals 
in  the  United  States  to  correspond 
\^ith  citizens  of  the  U  S.S.R. ,  the 
Soviet  Union  adheres  to  its  deliberate 
policy  of  mail  interruption. 

The  U.S.  delegation  wiU  be  address- 
ing this  issue  during  the  course  of  the 
Conference. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
Madrid  Conference!*  As  Chairman  Bell 
indicated  to  the  Plenary.  Our  expec 
tations  for  the  present  meeting  are 
modest.  "  Yet  the  implementation 
review  undertaken  at  this  conference 
is  both  constructive  and  imperative. 
Constructive,  because  an  institutional 
ized  process  of  review  is  the  only  way 
we  can  hope  to  assure  progress  toward 
an  increasing  realization  of  the  basic 
human  guarantees  envisioned  by  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  Imperative,  be 
cause  this  type  of  conference  provides 
yet  another  important  international 
forum  for  peace-loving  tiations  to  dem- 
onstrate that  unbridled  aggression, 
such  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  blatant  disregard  for 
the  most  basic  of  human  rights  will  be 
met  with  strong,  concerted  condemna 
tion  and  opprobrium. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  statement  of  the 
Honorable  Dante  Fascell  before  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference  on  the  Im 
plementation  of  the  Helsinki  ?'inal  Act 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  last  two  weeks,  we 
have  heard  delegation  after  delegation  rise 
to  ccndemn  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani 
Stan.  The  invasion  of  this  formerly  Indepen- 
ent  .state  has  severely  damaged  the  interna- 
tional climate.  It  has  done  great  harm  to 
East-West  relations.  It  ha.s  undermined  the 
confidence  on  which  the  building  of  true  se- 
curity and  cooperation  depends.  It  has  un- 
dercut all  of  the  principles  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  negatively  affected  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  this  meeting  is  taking  place. 

Almost  a  year  since  Soviet  troops  marched 
into  .Afghanistan,  the  Afghan  people  are 
slili  struggling  to  free  themselves  of  the 
reign  of  violence  and  oppression  which  has 
descended  on  them,  imptosed  by  a  foreign 
army 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  it  has  special 
relevance  to  this  meeting.  The  general  polit- 
ical basis  of  our  concern  is  well  expressed  in 
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the  Final  Act  il.self.  In  the  Introductory  lan- 
guage ot  basket  one.  the  participating  state.s 
recognized  the  close  link  between  pi'ace 
and  security  in  Eurcipe  and  m  the  world  as  a 
whole  "  It  IS  obvious  that  event.s  in  Afghani 
Stan  cannot  be  isolated  Irom  e\ent.s  in 
Europ>t  or  in  the  world  at  large,  as  the  Pinal 
Act  Itself  acknowledges.  The  principles  guid 
ing  relation.s  among  state.s  embodied  in  the 
Final  Act  are  as  valid  and  a.s  neces.sary  out 
side  Europe  as  within.  But  the  Vu\a.\  Act  is 
even  more  explicit  concerning  the  declara 
tion  of  principles,  for  the  participatinj; 
stales  declared  their  intention  to  conduct 
their  relations  with  all  other  states  in  the 
spirit  of  those  principles 

The  declaration  of  principles  is  a  virtual 
catalouge  of  fundamental  tenets  of  interna 
tional  l)ehavior  violated  by  the  Soviet  in\a 
sion.  One  could  cite  the  discrepancy  be 
tween  Soviet  actions  and  each  of  the  ten 
principles  of  the  Final  Act  In  the  interest 
of  brevity.  I  will  confine  my.self  to  .several 
principles  that  were  openly  flouted: 

In  principle  one.  the  participating  states 
pledged  to  respect  each  others  sovereltrn 
equality  as  we:  as  the  rights  inherent  in 
sovereignty.  Two  of  the  rights  specifically 
mentioned  in  this  regard  are  the  right  to 
territorial  integrity  and  to  freedom  and  po- 
litical independence.  The  Soviet  invasion 
violates  these  rights. 

Principle  two  calls  for  refraining  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  not  only  against  the 
participating  states,  but  al.so  m  internation- 
al relations  in  general  No  consideration,  the 
final  act  warns,  may  be  unoked  to  warrant 
resort  to  the  threat  or  use  by  force  in  con 
travention  of  this  principle  The  Soviet  u.se 
of  force  in  Afghanistan,  from  the  day  of  the 
invasion  through  this  very  day,  violates  this 
commitment. 

Principle  ttiree  recognizes  the  inviolabilit.s 
of  frontiers  Here  the  participating  states 
pledged  to  refrain  from  assaulting  national 
frontiers  and  from  seizure  or  usurpation  of 
other  states  territory  When  it  is  recalled 
how  hard  the  Soviet  delegation  fought  for 
this  principle  in  the  neKotiation.s  leading  to 
the  Pinal  Act.  the  Soviet  violations  of  it  in 
Afghanistan  is  particularh  ironic 

In  principle  four  the  participating  states 
agreed  to  resp<'ct  the  territorial  integrity  of 
stales.  They  pledged  to  refrain  from  making 
the  territory  of  other  stales  tlie  object  of 
military  occupation  The  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
this  principle. 

The  eastern  states  have  placed  great  im- 
portance on  observance  of  principle  six. 
non-intervention  in  internal  affairs.  My 
country  shares  the  belief  in  its  importance, 
and  would  note  that  what  this  [)rinciple  is 
meant  to  forbid  is  preci.sely  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  in  Afghanistan  commit 
armed  intervention  and  coircioii  against  an 
other  country 

The  participating  stales  reaffirmed  the 
universal  significance  of  respect  for.  and  ef 
fective  exercise  of.  equal  rights  and  .selfde 
termination  of  peoples  This  is  prmriple 
eight,  in  which  they  al.so  declared  that  all 
peoples  always  have  the  right,  in  full  free 
dom.  lo  determine,  when  and  as  ihey  wish. 
their  internal  and  external  political  status, 
without  external  interference,  and  to 
pursue  as  Ihey  wish  I  heir  political,  econom 
ic,  social,  and  cultural  development  All  of 
these  commitmenl.s  are  violated  by  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan 

I  could  equally  cite  the  other  four  princi- 
ples of  the  Pinal  Act  infringed  upon  in 
greater  or  le.s.ser  degree  by  the  Soviet  inva 
sion  and  occupation  of  Algharustan  But  I 
think  the  pattern  is  clear 

The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  struck  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Final  Act  principles  I  described.  I  would 
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now  like  to  examine  the  objective  reality, 
that  is.  (he  concrete  Soviet  actions  in  that 
suffering  counlr.v  as  Ihey  relate  to  the  priii 
nples 

In  late  December  1979  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  .Afghanistan  v^a.s  launched.  Soviet  tanks 
cro.ssed  the  Afghan  border,  along  with  tens 
of  thou.sands  of  Soviet  Troops  The  then- 
leader  of  the  Afghan  Government.  Hafizi'I 
lah  Amin,  was  killed  after  elite  Soviet 
troops  attacked  his  headquarters.  Other 
members  of  his  family  and  leaders  of  his 
government  were  also  killed  Babrak 
Karmal  was  installed  as  leader  b>  Soviet 
force  of  arms  The  first  speech  of  Babrak  to 
Afghanistan  was  on  a  tape,  broadcast  from  a 
radio  station  inside  the  Soviet  Union  He  did 
not  return  to  Afghanistan  until  .several  davs 
after  Soviet  forces  had  seized  firm  control 
of  Kabul 

The  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  that  its 
troops  were  invited  into  Afghanistan  by  the 
Afghan  Government,  pursuant  to  the 
Soviet  Afghan  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Good 
Neighbor  I. mess,  and  Cooperation  signed  m 
1978  Article  four  of  this  treaty  provides 
that  the  Soviet  Un.on  and  Afghanistan 
shall  consalt  each  other  and  b.v  agreement 
of  the  two  sides  take  appropriate  measures 
to  ensure  the  security,  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  two  countries 
Before  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghani 
Stan,  whom  did  it  consult''  Whose  agree 
ment  did  it  obtain''  As  one  Islamic  diplomat 
put  It.  it  seems  odd  that  Amin  would  have 
invited  his  own  executioner  into  I  he  coun 
try  Was  the  Soviet  Army  invited  b.v  Babrak 
Karmal.  who  was  not  even  in  Afghanistan' 
As  I  have  noted,  t.he  Babrak  Karmal  regime 
IS  a  pure  invention  of  the  Soviet  I'nion.  a 
fiction  imposed  on  the  Afghan  people  with 
out  their  consent  Obviously,  ariicle  lour  nf 
the  Soviet  Afghan  Treaty  wa.s  not  invoked 
in  any  genuine  way 

I  suggest  It  might  be  more  fruitful  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  review  article  one  of  that 
same  treaty,  which  is  more  pertinent  In 
this  article,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afghani 
Stan  declared  their  d(  termination  to  develop 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  equality,  respec' 
for  national  sovereignty,  territorial  inlegri 
l.v.  and  non-interference  m  each  others'  in- 
ternal affairs.  These  are  .sound  principles, 
but  they  were  honored  in  the  breach  by  the 
Soviet  armies. 

Nor  can  any  reasonable  observtr  accept 
the  contention  that  compelling  Soviet  .secu 
rity  concerns  caused  the  invasion  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  small,  neutral  nona- 
ligned  countr.v  in  any  .sen,se  threatened  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  argument 
that  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan 
as  a  respon.se  to  intervention  irom  other 
countries  is  also  patently  false.  The  only  ex 
ternal  interference  in  Afghanistan  has  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union  iLself 

During  the  opening  statements  to  this 
meeting,  we  have  heard  a  few  efforts  to  jus- 
tifv  lh(-  Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan.  Of 
the  four  delegatioiLs  which  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  invasion,  one  referred  lo  the 
Tight fulnes.s  and  nece.s.sity  of  Soviet  assist 
ance  to  the  Afghan  people."  In  view  of  the 
character  which  that  assistance  took,  the 
Afghan  people  may  bv  forgiven  for  wonder 
ing-  with  friends  like  this-whether  they 
need  enemies 

Efforts  to  defend  the  Soviet  invasion  are 
as  hollow  and  unconvincing  today  a.s  they 
ever  were.  The  inlernational  community  has 
spoken  clearly.  Just  last  week.  Ill  members 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
voted  to  call  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  foreign,  that  is.  Soviet,  troops  from  Af 
ghanistan  This  was  not  the  first  expi'ession 
of  internation  opinion  on  this  matter  The 
Soviet  invasion  was  condemned  by  104  na- 
tions  at    the   U.N..   on   January    14   of   this 
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year  by  t  he  Islamic  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  on  January  29  and  Ma.v  21  by  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commi.ssion 
on  F.^bruarv  14.  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  European  Community  and  the  Associ 
alion  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  'ASEAN' 
on  March  7.  and  b.v  the  Inter-Parliamentarv 
Union  Council  on  April  12  and  again  on  Sep- 
tember 24  Surely,  it  is  linn-  for  Ihe  Soviet 
Union  to  go  beyond  transparent  attempts  lo 
justify  past  actions  and  to  move  toward  the 
obvious  solution  repeatedly  advanced  in  in- 
ternational forums 

Some  would  tell  us  that  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  us  u-nproving.  that  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  it  In  point  of  fact. 
the  opposite  is  'rue  Soviet  iroops  have  oc- 
cupied Afghanistan  for  nearl.v  a  year  now. 
The  fire  power  available  lo  them  continues 
to  increase  and  the  Soviet  troop  level  in 
that  country,  at  least  85.000  strong  is  as 
high  today  as  tx'fore  the  so-called  partial 
troop  withdrawal  of  June  1980  Widespread 
and  spontaneou^  res/stance  b.v  the  Afghan 
people  continues,  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  presence  and  the  Babrak  regime 
def\  Ihe  popular  will  Despite  this  massive 
military  force  the  Soviet  Union  i.s  unable  tc 
establish  control  of  the  countryside  Control 
of  main  population  centers  and  transport  a 
tion  routes  tx'tween  them  is  tenuous  at  tjest 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  established  control,  it  has  denied 
a  proud  nation  its  indep«'ndence  Babrak 
was  and  remain.'-  a  Soviet  puppet  He  has  ar 
quired  no  legit imacv  or  significant  following 
among  his  people.  Every  ministr.v  and  gov 
ernment  office  is  permeated  by  Soviet  advi 
son-    who  make  or  approve  all  decisions 

The  Soviet  army  of  occupation  has  re.sort 
ed  to  escalating  violenci  m  an  effort  to  quell 
till  Afghan  insurgencv  Tactics  u.sed  include 
bombing  of  villages,  destruction  of  crops, 
helicopter  gunship  attacks  on  innocent  civil 
lans.  dropping  of  antipersonnel  mines 
which  maim  their  civilian  victims,  nol  onl.v 
m  border  areas,  but  alst)  m  cullivaled  fields 
and  villages  awa.v  from  Ih"  border  Dissent 
has  t>een  ruthlessly  suppressed  As  testa 
ment  to  the  suffering  in  Afghanistan,  more 
than  one  million  refugees,  nearly  ten  per- 
cent of  the  Afghan  population,  have  fled 
their  country. 

In  sum.  the  situation  is  one  of  bloody 
brutal  repression  instigated  and  perpetual 
ed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  depriving  Afghani 
Stan  and  Us  people  of  their  indep*  ndence 
and  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  no 
movement  toward  withdrawal  The  only  .so 
lution  It  has  suggested  is  acceptable  neither 
to  the  Afghan  people  nor  lo  neighlx)ring 
countries.  That  .solution  would  in  effect  en 
dorse  the  illegal  military  occupation  of  the 
country  and  the  Babrak  regime 

I   return   to   the   preambular   language  of 
basket  one  of  the  Final  Act    In  this  .section, 
the   participating   states   stressed   the   need 
for  each  of  them  to  make  its  contribution  to 
the  strengthening  of  world  peace  and  secu 
rily.   More  than  an.v   other  country  at   this 
moment,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ihe  opportu 
nity  and  the  power  lo  make  such  a  contribu 
tion.  not  in  words,  but  in  concrete  action  in 
Afghanistan 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  the 
U.S.  Government  join  many  others  in  call 
ing  on  the  Soviet  Union  lo  withdraw 
promptly  from  Afglianislan  and  lo  allow 
the  brave  people  of  that  country  lo  deter 
mine  their  own  future.  We  favor  a  political 
settlemenl  which  would  lead  lo  restoration 
of  a  genuinely  independent,  neutral,  non 
aligned  Afghanistan,  with  a  Government  ac 
ceptable  to  its  people  This  can  onlv  be  ac 
complished  through  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  Iroops  We  have  said  that  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  transitional  ar 
rangements  lo  facilitate  Soviet   withdrawal 
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^iiul  appropriate  international  guarantees. 
Sutti  a  sftllement  would  take  into  account 
t  he  legitimate  concerns  of  the  Soviet  Union 
111  the  security  of  its  border. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  We  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  it  Thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman.* 


<.l[i  )Pl.IKriN(;   F'RKVENTION 
CAMfAIC.N 

HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

Of   VIM<  VI  AMI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  H  KI'MK-SKNTATl  VES 

Wrdrifsdnv.  nrcrrnh,-r  3.  1980 

•  Mrs.  HYHON  Mr  Sp.aktT.  almost  a 
year  at<o  I  advised  CoruT-  ,,  ,(  the  val- 
uable wor'k  beiriK  rotul;i'  ti d  by  stu- 
dents at  the  Frederick  County  Voca- 
tional Technical  Center  to  combat  the 
serious  crime  of  shoplifting. 

I  aiTi  pleiused  tci  rtpurt  that  their  ef- 
forts III  (le\cl<i[i  ;iii  :i'Aarene.s,s  in 
youths  and  adults  ;l,  to  the  .serious- 
nes.s  of  shoplift  m>;  hii-s  brought  them 
tnaiiN'  conimendatioiis  fmni  local  and 
State  cotnrnurutv  orkjaiu/.alions.  public 
officials,  and  tiusiiie.s,s  ►;roups  I'he 
market ln^;  .students  mvohcd  in  the 
campaiKii  have  tra\eled  to  Washiru; 
ton.  D.C.  to  brief  officials  from  the 
President's  Coun<  il  nii  Waf;e  and  Price 
Stability,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  and  Mn  law  Enforcement  As- 
sistaiue  A».;ency  on  their  educational 
program  Most  recently,  these  stu- 
dents rrieived  reco^'rutioii  for  having 
the  iMii.siandiiiK  >ho()litt  in>;  prevention 
carnpai^in  for  Ihr  .State  of  Maryland. 
At  the  National  Competitive  Events 
sponsored  hv  ttie  National  A.ssociation 
of  tfie  Distrihiiiue  Piducation  Clubs  of 
.•\iiierica  tieid  in  Miami.  Pla.,  this  year. 
ihev  receueil  national  re<-nvtnition  for 
f  heir  piroKrani 

I  am  extretnelv  plea.sed  III  ri'piirt 
that  the  students  from  the  P'rederuk 
County  Vo  I'ecti  CitUir  >mm  t.-idid 
to  further  expand  ^hi.^  iMMiiri  M  irinr. 
the  19H(i  81  campamn  Neu  and  itino- 
vatue  technKjues  \^,ill  he  used  to  fur- 
ther involve  lo(  al  orK^ani/.al  ions  and  in- 
dividuals throuKtioui  tlie  Slate  of 
Maryland  Clearly  these  siudent.s  need 
the  cooperation  and  interest  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  in  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  tfie  awareness  of  the 
public  to  the  seriousnes.s  of  stioplift 
inn  I  am  certainly  plexsed  and  hon 
ored  to  Kive  my  support  to  tlieir  cam 
pai^n  aKainst  this  per\a.sive  .and  ex- 
pen.sive  crime  • 


THK  hii')I)I':n  waf{  for  haw 

MAlKKIAl 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

I  1 K   11  1  I  N  (  H  S 

IN  run  Mov'st  or  rktrkskntativks 
Wreincsdav.  [)fccnibrr  .1  I9Si) 
•  Mr  HYDF  Mr  Speaker,  in  his 
column  for  the  Chicago  Iribune  Hob 
Wiedricfi  has  often  provided  some 
much  needed  msigfit  into  national 
problems   that   deserve   immediate   at 
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tent  ion  In  his  December  2  article  on 
the  hidden  v>.ar  for  raw  materials.  Bob 
outlines  the  urgent  need  for  the 
United  States  to  frame  a  national  non- 
fuel  mineral  policy. 

1  lake  pleasure  in  sharing  Bob's 
column  with  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec   2.  19801 

The  Hidden  War  for  Raw  Material 

(By  Bob  Wiedrlch) 

Americans  may  worry  at>out  nuclear 
proliferation  They  may  spend  sleepless 
nights  pondering  the  strength  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  arrayed  against  the 
West. 

Sometimes,  they  may  foolishly  dream 
that  detente  has  softened  the  threat  of  all 
that 

However,  before  detente  lulls  them  Into  a 
sense  of  security,  they  should  consider  a  less 
obvious  but  no  less  sinister  conflict  already 
under  way  between  the  Free  World  and  the 
U.S.S.R -the  strategic  minerals  or  re- 
sources war. 

For  while  our  national  leaders  have  been 
concerning  themselves  with  such  traditional 
national  security  questions  as  defense  and 
diplomatic  alliances,  the  Soviets  have  been 
waging  a  minerals  resource  war  that  has 
placed  the  United  States,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan  at  their  mercy 

With  a  flick  of  their  four-ocean  navy,  the 
Russians  could  sever  the  supply  lines  upon 
which  the  West  depends  for  certain  raw  ma- 
terials crucial  to  economic  survival  for  in 
dustrialized  societies. 

And.  as  the  Russians  concentrate  their 
subversive  activities  on  southern  Africa,  a 
major  source  of  these  materials,  the  threat 
to  the  Free  World  grows. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
United  States  to  frame  a  national  nonfuel- 
minerals  policy  to  safeguard  the  unimpeded 
flow  of  such  metals  to  the  West. 

By  applying  political  and  military   influ 
ence  in  the  Third  World,  the  Kremlin  lead 
ers  are  achieving  a  silent,  low   cost  victory 
against  the  Western  allies  without  firing  a 
shot. 

And  the  United  States,  while  remaining 
almast  100  per  cent  dependent  on  imports 
for  such  strategic  materials,  has  limited  its 
response  to  the  stockpiling  of  some  of  them 
m  wholly  inadequate  amounts.  Or.  il  has  re- 
stricted domestic  production  of  those  availa- 
ble at  home  because  of  environmental  objec- 
tions. 

Today,  the  U.S.  imports  98  per  cent  of  its 
manganese;  97  per  cent  of  its  cobalt;  92  per 
cent  of  its  chromium,  and  91  per  cent  of  its 
platinum  group  metals. 

Combined.  Scjthcrn  Africa  and  the 
USSR,  share  99  per  cent  of  the  world's  re- 
serves of  platinum  metals;  98  per  cent  of  the 
manganese:  96  per  cent  of  the  chrome  ore. 
■,u\d  25  per  cent  of  the  cobalt. 

Coinersely.  the  Soviet  Union  imports 
none  of  these  materials,  and,  in  fact,  exports 
some. 

Consequently.  American.  European,  and 
Japanese  vulnerability  is  heightened  by  the 
political  instability  or  unfriendliness  of 
tluir  prime  strategic  materials  sources. 

Why  are  these  minerals  so  e-ssentiaP  A 
look  al  the  uses  of  chromium  and  cobalt  will 
furnish  a  clue. 

Chromium,  for  example,  is  widely  used  in 
industry  for  conventional  and  nuclear  power 
plaiit.s.  all  stainless  steel,  oil  refineries,  and 
in  petrw-hemical  complexes.  In  some  appli 
cations,  there  us  no  substitute  for  chroiui 
um  bearing  stainless  steel. 

Cobalt  IS  equally  crucial  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  mining  tools,  machining  tool  bit.s 
permanent  magnets,  and  for  use  in  the  high 
temperature  and  stress  areas  of  jet  aircraft 
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engines.  Again,  in  some  applications,  no  sub- 
stitute for  cobalt  has  been  found 

In  the  case  of  cobalt,  some  experts  have 
estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  U.S.  needs 
could  be  supplied  by  deposits  in  Idaho  How 
ever,  the  deposits  are  contained  within  a  2.3 
million  acre  tract  owned  b>  Uncle  Sam 
which  environmentalists  are  seeking  to  have 
designated  a  wilderness  area  in  which 
mining  would  be  prohibited. 

Thus,  continued  Soviet  and  communist 
bloc  influence  in  Southern  Africa,  coupled 
with  the  atjsence  of  a  strategic  metals  policy 
at  home,  is  placing  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  a  vLse  that  could  spell  disaster. 

■If  the  Soviets  gel  control  of  Southern 
Africa,  they  will  be  in  the  driver's  seal."  said 
Calvin  A.  Campbell  Jr..  president  of  Good- 
man Equipment  Corp..  a  Chicago-based 
manufacturer  of  heavy  mining  machinery. 

An  economist,  attorney,  and  chemical  en- 
gineer. CamptK'll  has  visited  Southern 
Africa  nine  times  in  the  last  decade  and 
plans  a  business  trip  there  again  nexi  Janu- 
ary. 

Unless  we  maintain  access  to  overseas 
supplies,  while  developing  our  own  re- 
sources, the  results  could  t)e  catastrophic  in 
terms  of  unemployment  and  economic  de- 
cline. 

"Once  Americans  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  resources  war.  it  will  dwarf  the  energy 
crisis  in  their  eyes.  The  energy  problem  is 
potentially  solvable  domestically.  The  re- 
sources war  IS  not. 

■We  have  to  protect  South  Africa  and  the 
other  Southern  African  countries  from 
Marxist  rule.  We  can't  throw  in  the  sponge 
We  must  make  them  our  allies. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  must 
make  some  accommodations.  We  have  sup- 
plies of  some  of  these  materials  in  strategic 
quantities  in  the  U.S.  and  Alaska  However, 
environmental  laws  and  regulations  prohibit 
mining,  let  alone  exploration  for  them. 

■We  cannot  t)ecome  self-sufficient.  Bui  we 
can  act  to  diminish  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  and  protect  those  that  we  have. 

■This  war  is  being  fought  without  guns. 
Bui  if  the  So\iets  win,  it  could  mean  the 
end  of  the  United  States.  Europe,  and  Japan 
as  industrializ«>d  powers. 

Right  now.  we  are  losing  that  war  be 
cause  we  have  no  national  policy  either  to 
protect  supplies  or  develop  our  own.  We 
have  no  mineral  policy  and  we  wont  have 
one  until  the  American  people  recognize  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  demand  one. 

•I'm  suggesting  that  as  soon  as  Ronald 
Reagan  takes  office  next  January,  thai  he 
develop,  with  the  Congress,  a  policy  that 
will  accomplish  both  ends. 

That  may  require  a  grass-roots  uprising. 
Sut  with  enough  public  education  we  can- 
and  must— accomplish  it  ■  • 


NATIONAL  CKNTFK   FOR 
THERAPKU'IIC  RIDING 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

i  '>    '  iH  111 

IN    IIU    Udfsh   Of    HKPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  Dvctmhi-r  3.  19f0 
•  Mr    srOKES    Mr.  Speak. r.   I   have 
recent h    become   aware   of   a   remark 
able  program  operated  here  in  the  Na 
tions  Capital   that   i  an   take  a   handi 
capped  child  who  is  unable  to  stand  or 
walk,    and    impart    to    that    child    the 
ability  to  ride  a  horse.  Not  only  does 
the  handK  apped  child  learn  to  control 
a  hUK'e  animal  many  times  larger  than 
himself,  but   he  al.so  develops  .self-con- 
fidence,    self  esteem,     and     often     in- 
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creased  physical  and  mental  abilities 
Associated  with  thi  teaching  of  ■skills 
is  an  academic  program  throuRh 
which  the  .student  learn.,  about  horses, 
grooming,  'ack  and  horsemanship, 
with  an  empha-si.s  on  ba-sic  skills  r'ad 
ing.  writing,  and  math 

This  program,  operated  bv  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Tlierapei:tic  R'ding 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Uoug 
la.s.s,  trained  500  handicapped  children 
last  year.  The  program  is  currently  in 
jeopardy  because  the  facility  housing 
it  has  been  deemed  ut^safe.  The  au- 
thority for  lunds  for  a  program  of  this 
kind  is  found  in  seciioi  s  .311  and  316 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1978.  These  auihori'.ies  are  (or  the 
purpose  of  providing  recreational  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  .vorthwhile 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  funds  ap 
propriat^d  under  this  authoritv 

The  program  has  receivi  d  recogni- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Internationally  Be- 
caiLse  of  its  success,  there  are  plans  to 
expand  it  to  1.000  handicapped  stu- 
dehts.  and  to  extend  training  opportu- 
nities to  instructors  from  around  the 
country  and  abroad  .so  they  could 
return  to  their  communities  and  begin 
similar  programs.  But  these  plans  will 
not  be  realised  without  Federal  fjisist- 
ante 

I'lie  Department  of  Education,  and 
specifically,    the    Rehabilitative   Strv 
ices  Administration,   must  make  sure 
that  thiS  program  continues  tnrcugh 
support    under    the   authorities    cited 
above.  It  is  appropriate  that  such  a  na 
tional  and  potentially  an  international 
center  for  therapeutic  tiding  progiams 
and    the    training    ol    instructors    for 
such  prograni.s  be  situated  m  Washing 
lon.  D.C.   It   has  been  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  deep  significance  to  the  stu- 
dents who  have  participated  in  it  and 
can  be  for  students  to  come.  The  Na 
tional  Center  for  Therapeutic  Riding 
is  a  fitting  e.ndeavor  to  support  in  1981. 
the    International    Year   of    the    Dis 
abl?d.« 
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HON.  CH.ARLES  A.  VAN!K 

Or    HHI'I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRFSFNT  AT  I\  FS 

Wednesday,  DecemhcT  3.  19S0 

•  Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speake.--.  on  No- 
ven.bc  I  IH.  the  Subconmuttee  on 
Trade  held  a  l-day  hearing  entitled 
"Auto  Situation:  .Autumn  1980."  A^i 
this  hearing,  Mr.  V^'illian:  B.  Johr~.slPii. 
Assistant  Secrttai>  for  I'oiicv.  Depart 
merit  of  Transportation,  subniitted  an 
excellent  written  statement.  ■;umma- 
rizing  the  problems  currently  faciiiu 
the  industry  and  the  effotis  underwav 
to  assist  the  iiidustr.s 

I    include    this    important    summary 
document  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Testimony  Pbkpired  for  William  B. 
Johnston 

Good  morning.  1  an-  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  US.  automotive  industry. 

That  industry  continues  to  be  hardpre"?sed 
and  faces  a  stem  challenge  to  repair  its  fi- 
nancial vitality.  Recent  upbeat  reports 
about  the  new  efficient  models  that  have 
been  introduced  by  the  t\S.  meniifacturers 
und  the  Intfrriatonai  Trade  Commission's 
finding  that  •mport.s  an  not  the  primary 
cause  of  'he  mdusirys  piobUms  micht  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  bulli  of  those  prob 
lems  have  alrtad;.  bter.  ove.'-come.  We 
should  not.  however,  be  misled  by  these 
events.  The  severity  of  the  industry'^  prcb 
kms  has  not  changed.  The  stiff  competition 
and  economic  challenge  posed  by  •mpo'-ts 
have  not  diminished.  The  magnitude  of  th*- 
industry's  forthcoming  investments  remain 
enormous.  Now  L-;  not  the  time-  for  govern- 
ment u>  slacken  its  efforts  to  aid  this  most 
important  industry  and  the  workers  and 
communities  that  eain  their  iiveMhood.--- 
from  It 

The  1980  model  year  was  a  disaster  for 
tne  ma.ior  U.S  manufacturers.  Genera! 
Motors'  U.S.  auiomobile  pr-:diiction  was 
down  approximately  22  percent  ,'ompared  to 
model  year  1979.  Fords  prodmlion  was  off 
approximately  45  percent  for  the  year. 
Chryslers  deciinect  by  approximately  34 
percent.  Accompanying  these  declines  in 
production  were  unprecedented  financial 
losses.  Through  the  first  nine  months  oa 
this  year  t;iese  three  manuiai turers  have 
all  run  deeply  in  the  red.  co'lcH-tively  losing 
more  than  $3.5  bil'ion.  The  indu.stry's  chal- 
lenge IS  to  rebuild  its  plant  and  equipment 
and  redesign  its  product  lines  to  compete 
mor»  effectively  uith  the  imports  at  a  timc' 
when  it  is  suataininij  record  losses  and 
market  erosion. 

Deale  -s  have  also  fell  the  effects  of  the  in- 
dustry f  problems-  Since  the  beginning  of 
■he  year,  more  than  1400  dealers  of  domes- 
tic autos  hs'  e  closed  their  doors.  In  addition 
to  the  problems  creatfd  bv  'he  economic 
downturn,  record  high  interest  rat'-s  have 
sisnificantly  cut  into  dealers'  saK-s  and 
added  to  their  c«st£. 

Not  to  paini  an  entirely  gloomy  pic'ure. 
the  new  model  year  has  .shown  potential  to 
dale,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  pr.xlict  a  sig- 
nificant short  term  tu.'naround  in  iht  for- 
tunes of  the  U.S.  manufacturers.  With  the 
introduction  of  Ford'.>  and  rhrys)et's  new- 
fuel  efficient  front  wt.eel  drive  incdels.  the 
imports'  share  of  the  market  fel'  to  21.6  per- 
cent in  October,  its  iow?st  le\el  since  No- 
vember 1979.  GM  s  sukK-ompact  Chevette 
and  its  iront  wheel  drive  compacts,  tnt  X- 
bodies.  continue  to  be  strong  performers. 
Overall  sales,  however,  continue  to  be  weak. 
October's  daily  selling  rate  was  .still  the 
worst  for  the  month  since  1974.  another  re- 
cession year.  Production  is  beirg  held  in 
check  to  keep  inventories  from  running  up 
again. 

The  rapid  changes  in  the  world's  petro- 
leum markets  in  tliC  las'  '*.o  years  have 
brought  :tDout  a  dramatic  shift  in  demand 
to  new  fuel  efficient  cars  The  auto  manu- 
facturer,^ were  not  ready  to  meet  this 
demand  tor  numerous  rea-sons  it  is  an  in- 
dustry which  require,-  lone  lead  limes  for 
fngmeennp  and  design;  new  designs  that 
art  major  oepartcres  from  t-xisl'ing  mixlel.'= 
reqcire  that  ma.ssiv(  capaai  eneslmen's  oe 
pi.t  in  plact  I'ld  amort -aed  ovir  many  years, 
ai.d  the  V  S.  public  had  been  large  car  ori- 
ent "u  tor  .\ears,  in  par'  because  of  encour 
a^emeiil  by  the  manufacturers  themselves 
and  in  part  because  it  had  been  the  policy  ot 
the  U,S.  government  !u  keep  ga.s  prices  arti- 
ficially low  tliiough  regulation 
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There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  auempt- 
ing  to  lay  the  oiamc  for  thr  industry  s  prob- 
lems at  any  particular  doorstep  The  fact  re- 
main.'- that  today  tne  auto  industry  is  under- 
Environmental  Protection  Agency -goinfe  a 
dynamic  transition  whose  reverberations 
will  have  major  impacts  throughout  our 
economy.  The  nature  of  the  industry  it 
bei'ig  oerman.Ttiy  alti'red.  with  gains  in 
market  position  by  some  auto  manufactur- 
ers, and  losses  by  others.  The.sf  gains  and 
losses  are  direcily  trans'atable  into  financial 
strengih.  In  ti;e  supplier  industries,  many 
will  find  new  oppc'rtuniiies  for  growth  as 
they  Shift  to  supply  the  prcdurts  newly  in 
demand:  others  v.-ill  experience  a  marked  de- 
cline in  ihe  need  for  theirs;  still  others  will 
find  their  prociucis  and  services  totally  obso- 
lete and  nia.v  t>e  'orced  out  of  busine.ss. 

As  thf-jr  employers  prosper  o*-  dechne,  x 
will  •vvorivers.  Some  will  find  added  new  oj)- 
portunities.  wiiiie  others  will  find  their  jotjs 
permanenil.'.^  gone,  :>.nd  be  forced  to  seek 
new  caree-s  Some  communities  .viU  experi- 
ence substantial  ^row'h.  othens.  w  hich  have 
long  ser.ed  the  auto  indiLJtry  an.f  bt'iiefit 
ted  from  its  prosperity.  *i'il  lost  a  major 
propo.'tion  of  their  primarv  employment, 
and  with  ;i  mejor  components  of  their  taj 
base. 

In  br.nging  about  this  transit :on.  the  U.S 
manufacturers  are  besot  witn  fcrraidabU 
problem.?.  Mast-i^.'e  new  investments  in  facili- 
ties, in  machinery,  and  in  engineering  de- 
signs are  required  to  main  tain  romp.:-i.itive 
positions,  not  only  in  ti  e  domestic  market 
Out  in  world  marke'o  as  well.  For  example 
i'  is  estircaitd  thE.t  bv  198.5,  U,''  industry 
will  have  to  build  30  new  engine  iines,  19 
new  transniLSsion  lines  and  89  new  i^stmbly 
lines  at  a  cnsi  oi  more  'har.  SiiC  billion  In 
varying  degrees,  each  of  ihe  major  don.estic 
pr-3ducers  is  encountering  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  needed  cash  ana  financing  to  iund 
these  investmenLs.  Thes?  proiilemf  have 
been  compounded  tjy  thp  steep  decline  in 
sales  beginning  in  :iie  sp.  ing  uf  19S0.  atlrib- 
uiable  to  th»^  economic  dov.-ntom.  the  high 
cost  of  credit,  lack  of  'nterest  by  coasumer- 
in  the  big  cars  t'lat  have  tradiiionaliy  bt-en 
the  indu.«^trj'  «  best  cash  generators,  and  in- 
creased losses  of  sales  to  imports. 

Thus  thb  major  Americsui  industry, 
which  in  1978  contained  ihe  nation's  1st 
:ird,  and  lOth  largest  companies,  as  well  at 
thousands  of  smaller  ones  is  non  in  t.  ."stat' 
cf  rapid  change  ■^•ith  far  reaching  dimer 
sions.  It  .s  incumteni  on  I. hose  who  are  re 
sponsible  for  naintaining  our  indmstriai 
wellbeint^  lo  understand  the  r.ossible  \onf 
range  implications  of  these  changes  so  tha: 
we  can  anticipate  them  instead  of  merely  re- 
spcnding  reactively  'o  them. 

Todays  pressures,  and  'he  choices  l>emg 
made  by  the  industry  m  re.-»ponse  to  'hem 
will  alter  the  character  of  the  industry  for 
decades  to  come  For  exampie; 

Most  o'  the  world  auto  marke'  has 
reached  tne  stage  of  rnaturitv.  with  iittit 
growth  projected  lor  the  8&'s  The  U.S. 
market,  for  example,  is  expected  to  irrow  at 
les;-;  than  a  2.&  percent  annual  rate  through 
1990 

The  US  market  will  henceforth  be  much 
more  integrated  into  the  world  market 
More  components  will  be  .sourc-'d  overseas, 
be.iefitl'r.g  the  cnniumer  with  lower  prices, 
but  reducing  the  U.S  domestic  \?lue  added. 

rompetitive  positions  wit.hin  the  U.S. 
inaiket  at-  changing  sub>--tantially.  fuelec" 
b\  'tie  ir.preof  dt  n'ed  lo&s<'^  being  experi 
encf  d  ,ii  198c  bv  all  five  domestic  producers. 
Ford  IS  m  the  prd-ess  of  retrenchment. 
Chrysler  has  had  lo  resort  to  Goxenment 
aid  and  AMC  'o  a  foremn  producer. 

Our  auto  companies  are  scrambling  to  ac- 
commocate  their  lost  competitive  advan- 
tage,   even    in    the   domestic    market     U.S 


wagi-  rales  are  comparatively  hiith  and 
other  countries  assemble  cars  with  fe\*er 
man  hours.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  Japa 
nese  spend  $860  less  per  vehicle  on  labor 
than  do  the  U.S.  manufacturers  because  of 
the  difference  in  wage  ral«'s  alon* . 

In  the  U.S..  GM  is  aKKre::sivt ly  mauuain 
inn  (U^  market  share  while  the  others  are 
losing  sliare  to  Japaiie.se  producers.  On 
small  cars  ii  appears  that  GM  has  lost  its 
pcsition  as  price  leader  to  the  Japane.se. 

In  spi'e  of  their  severe  '.a'Jses.  the  U.S 
companies  must  make  major  investment.*' 
today,  to  meet  the  new  market  demand  and 
remain  comp<-tilive  with  the  r^suU  th»i 
they  will  be  under  a  .strained  capital  .struc 
lure  throughout  mo-st  of  the  80s  They  need 
to  realiw  higher  margin.s  but  may  not  be 
able  to  l)erause  of  imports 

In  the  drive  to  redu'-t  production  costs, 
one  result  wiil  Ih-  fewer  US  plants,  with 
higher  productivity  and  fewer  workers 
Even  if  significantly  higher  productioi> 
level.^  are  attained,  improvements  in  pioduc 
tivity  of  5  p«'rcent  annually  could  eliminate 
as  man\  as  200.000  auto  manufacturer  Jobs 
by  1985.  As  a  result  many  auto  industry  ori 
entert  communities  will  suffer  continued 
severe  e'^onomic  diskK-ation 

In  the  worldwide  competition,  our  mulli- 
nationals  often  compete  with  Government/ 
indusiry  combinations.  Other  couniries  are 
playing  the  game  by  different  rules  than 
our  .>*n.  with  their  overridinc  policy  consid- 
erations being  jotxs  and  labor  stability. 

It  was  in  respon.se  to  the.se  types  of  prob- 
lems and  concerns  that  this  Adminustiation 
undertook  this  past  summer  a  priority  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  automotive  iiidiLslry.  its 
workers  and  the  commiiiiilies  that  derive 
their  economic  livelihoods  from  it  I  think 
this  Administration  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  iiccomplishments  of  that  program. 

In  the  area  of  regulation,  numerous  re- 
guests  for  wauers  have  k>een  e.xpediied. 
with  many  granted.  High  altitude  emissions 
standards  have  Ijeen  reviewed  to  reduce  i  he 
cost  ol  compliance  OSHA  has  worked  clo.se- 
ly  with  GM.  Ford  and  Chry.sler  to  reach 
agreement  on  variances  to  the  standards  lor 
worker  exposure  to  lead  and  arsenic 

In  the  area  of  worker  a.isi.stance  the  D«' 
partment  of  Labor  ha.s  initiated  a  iHO  mil- 
lion senes  of  positive  adjustment  assistance 
demonstration  projects.  Additional  funds 
were  obtained  for  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
SLstance  Program. 

To  help  auto  and  truck  dealers  in  finan 
cial  trouble,  the  Smrill  Bu.>iness  Administra 
tion  has  made  numerous  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees.  Through  Octotier  2*  the 
SBA  i:iade  more  than  $17  million  in  direct 
loans  to  107  dealers  and  guaranteed  loans 
totalling  nearly  $237  million  for  1,086  deal 
ere. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion is  working  with  approximately  20  state, 
local  and  county  gov .'rnments.  some  of 
which  have  already  received  grants,  to  help 
tfiem  plan  for  and  accommodate  the 
changes  that  the  auto  industry  is  going 
through. 

With  :in  eye  toward  improving  cash  flo-v. 
Treasury  has  accelerated  its  review  of  de- 
preciation lives  of  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turing equipment  and  hcp«'s  to  conclude  it 
by  late  this  month  or  early  December.  Not 
related  solely  to  the  auto  industrv.  but  vital 
ly  important  nevertheless,  this  Administra- 
tion proposed  making  the  investment  tax 
credit  refundable  to  assist  all  industries  in 
making  needed  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

Both  we  in  Government  and  those  in  the 
auto  industry  have  accurately  characterized 
these  efforts  to  aid  the  auto  industry  a.> 
only  a  beginning.  More  can  and  should  tx- 
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done  to  buiid  a  suonucr  bond  ociwccn  (Ik 
two  of  us.  To  help  bring  this  about,  this  Ad 
ministration  formed  tin-  Auto  Industry 
Committee  to  advise  the  President  on  major 
public  policy  i.ssues  affecting  this  importani 
component  of  the  nations  economy  While 
the  outcome  of  the  election  has  postponed 
action  b."  this  Committee  until  the  new  Ad- 
ministration is  in  place,  t  firmly  believe  that 
this  Cominiltee's  efforts  in\ist  be  continued. 
rev;ardless  of  which  parly  is  in  office,  to 
help  in  bringing  the  industry,  labor  and 
Government  closer  together  in  areas  of 
mutual  concern  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Anlo  'ndastry  Committee  and  those  of  the 
Coiigiess.  much  ran  be  done  to  help  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry  regain  iVs  \  itality 

Despite  the  difficult  straits  in  which  the 
industry  currently  fuuts  it.self.  I  am  conft 
dent  tha'  I  lie  ne\t  several  years  will  see  a 
significant  improvement  in  its  financial  con- 
dition and  competitive  position  both  at 
home  and  Ihroiigliout  the  world.  Our  labor 
has  ihe  skills  and  our  manufacturers  pos- 
sess the  teehnology  :ind  desire  lo  do  t>oth.« 


THK  INnFf'f  N!  '1  .MK  OF  STATES 

HON.  ROBERT  W   D.WIS 

-     M  ,  .    I  i  ,  •' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT \TIVES 

Wednesdai/.  Drcrmhcr  .?,  1980 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak 
IT.  it  is  essential  that  as  we  run  the  af 
fairs  of  Congress,  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  United  States  is  a  federation 
of  independent  States.  This  notion  i.s 
partieularly  relevant  during'  todays 
consideration  of  H  K.  S.ns,  thf  Nucle 
ar  Waste  Polir.s  Act. 

As  currentl.v  written,  this  legislation 
proposes  to  override  the  right  of 
Slates  effectively  to  determine  their 
own  destinies  with  regard  to  the  man 
agenient  and  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes,  whether  siich  materials  are 
generated  within  or  outside  of  State 
boundaries.  Proponents  of  the  bill  as 
reported  contend  that  without  this 
Federal  override  provision,  no  Stale 
would  allow  tfie  establishment  of  a  de- 
pository under  its  jurisdiction.  Howev- 
er, this  allegation  is  simple  conjecture. 
It  is  my  opinion  thai  if  States  and 
communities-  indeed,  all  parties  in 
volved  or  affected  by  nuclear  waste 
disposal  decisions— are  given  the  op- 
portunity actively  and  directly  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  stages  of  the  decision- 
making process,  the  merits  of  any  re 
suiting  derisions  will  prevail.  Rather 
than  imposing  fails  accomplis  upon 
States  and  their  citizens,  a  consensus 
could  be  reached  which  would  satisfy 
the  major  concerns  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. This  is  the  essence  of  partici- 
patory democracy,  where  decisions  are 
made  by  consensus,  rather  than  by 
dictate. 

For  this  reason.  I  cannot  accept  H  R. 
8378  without  the  Kostmayer-Santini 
Roth  amendment.  In  fact.  I  would 
rather  see  an  absolute  authority  pro 
vided  for  States  to  reject  decisions  to 
locate  nuclear  waste  depositories 
within  their  borders.  This  is  a  right  of 
each  State.  Again,  if  a  decision  is  de- 
fensible and  reached  by  consensus, 
then  there  should  be  no  threat  of  re- 
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jection.  But  to  disallow  this  right  to 
the  State.s  is  to  reject  the  notion  of 
States  independence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Senate.  I  introduced  and  passed  a 
public  act  prohibiting  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  in  Michigan.  This 
act  was  approved  with  the  safely  ol 
the  Great  Lakes  water  tables  in  mind, 
t  have  written  to  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  a-ssiiring  them  that  the  in 
tegrity  of  that  decision  should  remain 
intact.  However,  if  H.R.  8378  passes 
unamended.  Michigan  s  ability  lo 
shape  Its  own  future  without  interftr- 
ence  Irom  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  severely  diminished. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliai  an  amend 
ment  allowing  for  absolute  State  veto 
authority  over  nuclear  wasie  disposal 
decisions  was  not  permitted  for  consid 
eration  before  the  full  Hou.se.  There 
fore,  it  is  essential  that  we  approve  the 
Kostmayer-Santini  Roth  amendtncnt 
as  a  second-best  defen.se  of  States 
independence.* 


TOWN  HONORS  MAILMAN  JOHN 

}\AUT 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  B.ARNES 

..I  M.ii.  1 ;..-.;.:' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  Drcrrnber  3.  19HC 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  ceremonies  were  held  in 
my  district  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
tirement of  John  W.  Hart.  Jr.,  who 
left  the  U.S  Postal  Service  after  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  com 
niunity  in  Montgomery  County.  Md. 
An  article  on  Mr.  Hiirt  appeared  in  I  lie 
Uniontown.  Pa.,  Herald  Standard  of 
October  26.  1980,  and  I  submit  that 
story  for  the  Record.  Mr,  Hart  wa;s 
formerly  a  resident  of  Uniontown. 
which  is  represented  by  our  colleague 
Austin  Murphy,  and  still  has  many 
friends  there. 

The  article  follows. 

Town  Honors  Mailman  John  Hart 
'By  Soma  Metelsky  > 

John  W.  Han,  Jr..  the  k>est  mailman  in 
the  United  States."  was  honored  in  a  week- 
long  tribute  by  the  Green  Acres-Glen  Cove 
community  (Bethesda.  Md  t  for  service 
at)ove  and  l)eyond  the  call  of  duty. 

For  the  past  23  years.  Hart  delivered  resi- 
dents' mail  promptly  and  cheerfully.  He  vis 
ited  their  sick  In  hospitals,  helped  them 
solve  problems  and  attended  weddings  ana 
funerals.  He  was  their  confidant  and  friend. 

Although  neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat 
nor  gloom  of  night  stayed  John  Hart  from 
the  swift  completion  of  his  appointed 
rounds— a  lost  dog.  an  iniured  child  or  a 
friendly  chat  delayed  John  a  bit  on  occa 
sion. 

On  Saturday.  Sept.  20,  Hart  hung  up  his 
mail  bag  for  the  last  time.  He  retired  from 
the  appropriately-named  Friendship  Station 
I  Washington.  DC.)  after  29  years  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Hart  s  friends  from  the  235  homes  on  his 
route  covered  telephone  poles  and  trees 
with  posters  proclaiming.  "The  One  and 
Only  John  Hart,  Our  Man  of  the  Quarter 
Centuryl"  They  decorated  doors  and  lamp- 
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posts  with  signs,  banners  and  balloons  bid- 
ding their  favorite  mailman  goodby. 

About  100  of  his  customers  gathered  on 
Yorklown  Road  for  an  impromptu  demon 
stration  ol  affection.  Posters  bearing  slo 
gans  including  "We  Love  the  Worlds  Great 
est  Mailman.  John  Han.  Don  t  Deiwrt  and 
Even  Our  Dogs  L.ove  You,  John  Mar;  r;ir 
ned  the  crowd's  sentiments. 

The  community  wrapped  up  John  Hart 
Week  '  with  a  family  picnic  Saturday.  Sept. 
27.  at  the  Weslbrook  Elementary  School 
Playground  in  Bethesda.  After,  more  than 
350  of  his  friends  and  relatives  crowded  the 
school  auditorium  for  a  formal  ceremony 
where  Hart  was  presented  a  $1,500  check, 
camera,  gold  plaque,  tape  recorder,  blue 
blazer  and  other  gifts.  In  addition,  he  re 
ceived  books  and  letters  from  children  and 
adults  on  his  route. 

Bethesda  residents  also  made  a  donation 
in  his  name  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Baptist 
Church  of  Washington.  DC,  where  Harl 
has  been  a  memt>er  since  1948.  While  ac- 
cepting the  check  for  the  church,  the  Kev. 
Sidney  T.  Yancey  said.  John  is  my  right 
arm.  He's  never  too  busy  to  help  me  when- 
(  ver  I  ask." 

Han  led  his  church  choir  in  singing  gospel 
.songs  at  the  ceremony.  A  former  director, 
he  has  performed  with  the  group  in  11 
stales.  During  the  ceremony.  Hart  sang  a 
solo  in  the  Inspirational  Singers'  pre.senta 
tion  of  Yours  Because  of  Calvary."  Hart 
formed  the  group  32  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  M.E.  Johnson,  a  Mount  Pleasant 
Church  Sunday  School  teacher  and  about 
25  other  church  members  attended  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  Hart  was  his 
vinfe  of  32  years.  Lucille.  Family  members 
also  attending  were  his  son.  Jefferey:  sister, 
Mrs.  Justine  McClelland  of  Lemont  Fur 
nace;  brothers  James  of  Washington  and 
Charles  and  his  wife  Matiie  of  Connellsville: 
brother-in-law  Jefferson  Powell  and  wife 
Janie  of  Washington  and  other?.  The  Hart's 
son  Tyrone  was  unable  to  attend. 

Representatives  from  the  Postal  Service 
attending  included  Clarence  Johnson,  assist 
ant  manager;  Arthur  Coe.  carrier  supervisor 
i-nd  Steve  Bii>wn.  mail  carrier,  all  of  Friend- 
ship Station  and  Patrick  McCabe,  official 
Postal  Service  photographer. 

Hart  ended  the  evening  program  by 
asking  his  customers  "not  to  be  too  hard  on 
my  successor.  Give  him  a  break.  Everyone 
approaches  a  job  differently." 

"111  be  around  to  see  you  often  If  any  of 
you  need  someone  lo  talk  to.  to  make  your 
life  more  tranquil.  I'll  stand  by  your  side. " 

When  asked  why  former  residents  would 
travel  to  the  event  from  as  far  as  North 
Carolina  and  California  to  bid  him  goodbye. 
and  why  such  a  large  number  would  turn 
out  on  a  Saturday  night  to  honor  their  mail 
carrier.  Hart  replied.  "It's  simple  I  love 
them  and  they  love  me."  He  then  led  the 
group  in  singing   "God  Bless  America." 

The  Honor  John  Hart  Committee  met  at 
least  onc^  a  mon>h  since  January  preparing 
for  the  ceremony  and  week's  tribute. 

WDVM-lelevision  featured  John  Hart  on 
its  One  and  Only"  spot  Aug.  4.  The  televi- 
sion crew  followed  Hart  on  his  route  which 
ran  from  the  4600  to  the  4900  block  of  River 
Road;  the  community  of  Green  Acres  and 
Baltimore  and  Saratoga  Avenues  in  Glen 
Cove. 

He  also  appeared  on  the  WTTG  Televi 
sion  10  O  Clock  News"  Sept.  20.  The  Wash 
ington  Post  and  The  Washiiigtun  Star  also 
carried  pictures  of  the  popular  mail/nan 

Harl  was  born  in  Ijouisa  County.  Va 
Sept.  21.  1925.  He  grew  up  in  Uniontown 
and  was  graduated  in  1944  from  Georgp.s 
Twp.  High  School  Following  Rraduation  he 
joined  the  Army  where  he  served  two  years 
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He  moved  lo  Washington  DC  m  1948  and 
v.orked  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Servirt 
until  he  \*ent  to  work  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  m  1955  He  and  his  wife  live  at 
6534  North  Capitol  St.,  Wa-shinpton.  D.C. 
Tfiey  were  planning  a  cro-ss-rountrv  motor 
trip  lo  celebrate  hi.s  retiremt  nt  • 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OK  KENTITKV 
IN  THE  HUUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdap.  Dcccvihcr  3.  19H0 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  th.- 
U.S.  Suprt  me  Court  recenlly  ruled 
that  Kentucky's  public  .schools  could 
not  place  copies  of  the  Ten  Com- 
rnandment.-i"  in  their  cla.ssrooms.  It 
mattered  little  to  the  Court  that  pri- 
vate donors  purcha.sed  these  copies  of 
the  "Ten  Commandment.s  "  and  that 
no  one  forced  Kentucky's  school  chil- 
dren to  read  or  study  the  posted  com- 
mandments. The  Supreme  Court 
seems  so  determined  lo  wipe  away  all 
mention  or  hint  of  God  in  our  public 
school.s  that  it  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  a  copy  of  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments' hangs  in  a  prominent  place  in 
its  own  chambers  Furthermore,  the 
Supreme  Court  fails  lo  recognize  that 
the  "Ten  Commandments"  serve  not 
only  as  a  good  guide  to  school  children 
for  daily  living  but  also  as  a  funda- 
mental basis  of  Western  legal  tradi- 
tion, 

I  would  iiki"  lo  introduce  the  text  of 
a  hMter  by  Rev.  Dale  Peterson,  of  the 
Broadway  fiaptist  Church  in  Paducah. 
Ky..  v^hirh  highlights  the  detrimental 
impact  of  this  Supn  me  Court  ruling; 

As  I  have  followed  the  unfolding  scenario 
of  the  court  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  public  .school 
rooms.  I  have  oetn  overwhelmed  by  how  far 
from  its  foundation  America  has  really 
come.  Since  you  know  Ihi  details  of  this 
proceeding.  I  will  not  belabor  the  issue,  but 
rather  make  mv  point  and  call  upon  you  to 
wield  as  much  influence  as  possible  in  turn 
ing  our  Great  Country  back  to  its  original 
position. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  become,  at  least 
in  dozens  (more  likely  hundreds)  of  situa- 
tions, the  dictator  of  the  American  people 
When  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kmtuckv, 
the  General  Assembly  (in  an  81-4  and  32-4 
vote),  and  the  courts  of  Kentucky  .say.  "We 
want  the  Ten  Commandments  before  our 
.school  children. "  who  is  the  Supreme  Court 
to  mandate  to  the  majoritx  rank  and  file 
of  Kentucky  that  it  shall  not  be  so"'  Fur 
ther.  who  are  four  Louisville  residents 
(Anne  Bo'Ai-rs,  Patricia  Bricking.  Sydell 
Stone  and  Martin  Perle.v  )  that  the  majorjt> 
of  Kentucky  residents  should  be  required  lo 
live  by  the  insanity  of  these  few.  That  is  not 
democracy 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  should  rev  lew  our  judi 
ciary  system.  When  the  destiny  ol  a  people 
is  placed  in  Ihe  hands  of  nine  men  who  arc- 
appointed  I  (or  life)  by  a  President,  men  who 
control  the  people,  we  have  ceased  being  a 
K'ovrrnment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  The  only  alternative 
li'ovfrnment  form  is  government  over  the 
people.  That  is  not  America. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  may  I  urge  you  to  promote 
ttie    principles    upon    whicli    America    was 
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founded  Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  i.s 
the  Lord  <Psalm  144:15i  The  few  have  now 
temporaril.v  succeeded  in  removing  basic 
human-livmt:  pnnc.ples  ilhe  Ten  Command- 
ments) from  the  schools  as  well.  The  fev* 
are  pushing  for  the  removal  of  ihis  basic 
tenet  of  our  American  heritage  from  all 
public  institutions. 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  majority  rule" 
went  back  into  effect  in  more  thing.s  than 
Presidential  elections.  The  people  of  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church  feel  the  same  way.* 


A  LIFETLME  OF  SERVICE  TO  HIS 
COUNTRY 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

oy  NFW    YOFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  those  men 
and  women  -a ha  have  served  in  Ameri- 
cas Armed  Forces  deserve  our  recogni- 
tion for  the  great  service  they  have 
provided  our  Nation.  Ii  is  my  deep 
honor  to  pa.\  tribute  lo  Lt.  Gen.  Willi.'- 
D.  Crittenberger  of  the  U.S  Army. 
During  World  War  IL  General  Cril 
tenberger  commanded  the  IV  Corps  in 
Italy  where  he  displayed  all  ihe  quali- 
ties of  a  great  military  leader.  General 
Crittenberger  oa-ssed  on  last  August  4 
and  il  is  m\  gnat  privilege  lo  submit 
the  follov(,ing  summary  of  his  distin- 
guished career 

A  Lifetime  of  Service  to  His  Cocntry 

Lieutenant  General  W'lUis  D  Crillen- 
berger.  US  Armv  >  Retired)  was  bom  on  De 
cember  2.  1890  in  .■\iiderson.  Indiana,  and 
t;rew  up  there  After  attending  Braden  Pre 
paratory  School  in  Highland  Falls.  N.Y..  he 
went  on  to  graduate  from  llie  U.S.  Militar.v 
Academy  at  Vvesi  Point  in  1913  He  was 
commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant  of  cavalry 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  throughout  his  mill 
tary  caret  r,  he  held  every  command  from 
platoon  through  Army  His  first  assignment 
was  with  A  Troop,  3rd  Cavalrv,  m  Texas,  In 
1916.  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  General 
James  Parker,  who  commanded  all  cavalry 
units  along  the  Mexican  border  During  this 
time  General  Crittenberger  saw  action  on 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  when  he  vkas  orderea 
to  defend  the  bridpt  between  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  Matamoros.  Mexico,  against  at- 
tacking Mexican  irregulars. 

Throughout  his  career.  General  Critten- 
berger served  as  an  m.siructor  in  horseman- 
ship at  the  Academ.y  and  at  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Ft.  Rilev.  Kansas  At  West  Point, 
lie  was  also  an  instructor  in  Military  Topog 
raphy  and  Graphics,  and  Tac'Lics.  He  com 
pleled  advanced  courses  in  the  Cavalrv 
School  at  Ft-  Rile.v.  served  on  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff.  Washington.  D.C, 
and  was  a  student  at  the  .'Vrmv  War  College. 
He  was  assigned  command  of  the  2na 
Squadron.  8th  Cavalrv  at  Ft  Bliss  Texas. 
Following  this,  he  served  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence  iG  2:  at  Hq  Philip- 
pine Department. 

Later.  General  Cntier.berger  joined  the 
pioneers  of  armor  at  Fl  Knox.  Ky.  and  was 
active  m  mechanizing  the  Cavalrv  He 
served  as  a  staff  officer  and  commander  in 
the  Isl  Cavalry.  Mechanized,  and  m  the  7th 
Cavalry  Brigade  In  1938.  he  joined  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Cavalrv  in  Washing- 
Ion  in  dunes  connected  with  the  develop 
ment  of  armored  forces  With  two  other  of- 
ficers he  drew  up  the  first  Table  of  Organi- 
zation   for    an    Army    Armored    Div  ision.    a 
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plan  which  was  still  in  effect  with  only 
slight  modifications  at  the  time  of  his  re 
tirement  in  1952  In  1940.  he  was  the  first 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  newly  organized  1st 
Armored  Division  In  1940  42.  he  command 
ed  the  2nd  Armored  Brigade.  2nd  Armored 
Division,  and  later  became  its  CommandinK 
General  In  August.  1942.  he  organized  and 
commanded  the  III  Armored  Corps,  taking 
it  to  England  in  January.  1944 

Two  months  later,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  Operations  to  com 
mand  the  IV  Corps,  composed  of  Allied 
forces  of  American  Infantry.  Mountain 
troops,  and  Armored  divisions,  Indian  and 
Brazilian  Infantry  divisions,  a  South  Afri 
can  Armored  division.  Italian  Infantry  and 
Engineers,  and  British  Artill»ry  The  IV 
Corps  entered  combat  .south  of  Rome.  Italy. 
and  in  326  days  of  continuous  combat, 
fought  Its  way  up  the  shinbone  of  the  Ital- 
ian lx)Ot  to  the  final  surrender  of  German 
forces  in  Northwest  Italy  The  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Liguria  signaled  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  German  forces  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Western  Front.  In  the 
final  campaign  in  Northwest  Italy,  the  IV 
Corps  was  assigned  a  minor  role  a  holding 
aurtion  while  the  main  Allied  thrust  fought 
its  way  up  the  eastern  side  of  Italy  Howev 
er.  two  situations  occurred:  The  enemy  re 
sisted  the  IV  Corps  attack  and  General 
Criltenberger  saw  a  weak  spot  in  the  enemy 
line  He  immediately  seized  the  initiative, 
throwing  the  ls«  Armored  Division  and  sup- 
porting infantry  through  the  opening.  An 
all-out  advance  followed.  IV  Corps  armor 
lelt  the  Appenine  Mountains  and  crossed 
the  Po  River,  sealing  Alpine  passes  that  pre 
vented  the  enemy  forces  in  Italy  from  join 
ing  the  main  German  armies  in  their  last 
stand  in  Europe 

After  the  war.  General  Criltenberger 
served  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Car 
ibbean  Defense  Command  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Department  from  1945  to  1947  The 
following  year,  he  became  the  first  Unified 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  VS.  forces  in 
thai  command  area,  including  army,  navy, 
and  air  force  units  He  returned  to  the  U.S. 
in  1948.  and  from  that  year  until  he  took 
command  of  the  1st  Army  in  1950.  he  served 
in  the  Office  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  UN.  and  NATO. 

Following  the  military  career.  General 
Crittenberger  led  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  for  three  yt  ars.  after  which  he  as- 
sumed leadership  of  The  Free  Europe  Com 
mittee.  Inc..  including  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Me  wa.s  al.so  advisor  on  Civil  Defense  for 
Nt-A  York  City,  a  grand  trustee  of  Sigma 
Chi  Fraternity.  Commander  of  the  NY 
Chapter  of  The  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  and  as  a  memtjer  of  the  Board  of  Di 
rectors  of  the  NY  Chapters  of  the  Amen 
can  Red  Cross  and  the  YMCA. 

General  Crittenberger  has  been  awarded 
numerous  military  and  other  honors,  among 
them  the  U.S.  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Clu.ster.  the  BSM  with  V  and 
Cluster  Foreign  decorations  were  awarded 
by  Argentina.  Brazil  (4\  Chile.  Colombia. 
Ecuador.  France  (2i.  Guatemala.  Italy  (3 
awards,  including  the  Military  Order  of 
Maltai  Mexico.  Panama.  Peru,  and  the  UK 
The  iitizens  of  Milano.  Italy  presented  him 
a  statue  of  Saint  Ambroslo  m  recognition  of 
his  victory  in  Northwest  I'aly.  Other  awards 
include  the  Chauncey  M  Depew  Medallion 
for  Distinguished  Public  Service  He  al.so 
served  as  President  and  director  of  the  US. 
A.ssociattons  of  Cavalry  and  later  Armor. 
,ind  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Grad 
tiates  of  the  U  S.  Military  Academy  An  ex 
cellent  horseman,  he  often  rode  in  horse 
shows  and  exhibitions,  and  played  polo 
during  his  early  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Jiini-  23.  1917.  b-  married  Josephine 
Frost  Woodhull  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  and 
had  three  sons:  Willis  Dale.  Jr..  now  a  re 
tired  Major  General;  a  .second  son.  Town 
send  Woodhull.  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
the  Remagen  Bridgehead  area.  Germany,  in 
March.  1945  and  a  third  .son.  Colonel  Dale 
Jackson,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  Viet 
nam,  in  September.  1969  His  wife  Jose 
phine.  died  in  December.  1978  General  Crit 
tenberger  Is  survived  by  his  son  and  daugh 
terin-law.  Major  General  and  Mrs.  W  D 
Crittenberger.  Jr..  USA  >  Ret  >.  a  second 
daughter-in  law,  Mrs  Dale  J  Crittenberger. 
eleven  grandchildren,  and  five  great  grand- 
children. 

One  can  easily  say  that  General  Critten 
berger  .saw  it  all  -from  horse  soldiering  to 
the  launching  of  missiles!  A  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  application  o(  armor,  a 
strategist,  a  tactician,  an  administrator,  a 
field  general,  an  Army  commander,  a 
beacon  in  the  field  of  public  service -all 
these  and  other  attributes  made  him  the 
man  he  was.  Now.  he  answered  his  last 
bugle  call,  and  joins  that  long,  dislitigiiished 
line  of  heroic  Americans,  from  Washington 
to  Elsenhower,  and  we  mourn  him  for  so 
many  reasons.  Mostly  becau.sc  he  was  our 
friend.* 
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hi-s  warm  personality,  fiis  gciual 
mannt-r.  and  his  warm  friend.«nip  will 
linKer  on  into  the  long  .years  ahead. 

Duly  well  done,  Sam  May  your  yeans 
be  long,  your  health  good,  your  suc- 
cess satisfying,  and  your  happiness 
gratifying  in  the  years  ahead.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  DIXON  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  of 
ficial  business  outside  the  Capitol.  I 
was  absent  for  the  vote  on  the 
McDade  amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
637  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  hav'> 
voted    no".* 


TRIBl'TE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
SAM  DEVINF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

itt  h.i<i.i:j,\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  December  1.  19H0 

m  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
yielding.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
in  the  tribute  of  my  colleagues  to  one 
of  our  able  and  beloved  colleagues  who 
is  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
Sam  Devine 

Sam  Devine  Is  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  every  Member  of  this 
Hou.se.  He  is  an  able,  honorable,  dedi 
cated  public  servant,  and  he  has  be»n 
for  many  years  Sam  Is  a  friendly  man 
and,  therefore,  is  a  warm  friend  of 
almost  every  Member  of  the  House,  re 
gardless  of  party.  He  and  I  do  not 
belon?  to  the  same  party  but  I  have 
the  warmest  friendship  and  the  great- 
est admiration  and  appreciation  of 
Sam  Devine.  He  is  a  credit  to  public 
office,  a  fine  example  of  a  public  serv- 
ant. He  IS  a  man  of  public  and  private 
character  and  det  [■  ;•  liii  a'  inn  to  duty. 
So.  it  is  with  sp»r::i,  r.  ^r.  t  !(i  nif  that 
Sam  Dfvine  will  ii"t  u<  :irniiii^'  n.s  riftiT 
the  end  of  this   -i.^.sion    Hi.s  memory. 


FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  SUBCOM 
MITTEE  HFI'nK  I  ON  HAITI 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

i)>    N>\A    •>  OHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  .i.  1980 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  language  in  the  Foreign  Oper 
ations  Subcommittee  report  relating 
to  a  reduction  in  aid  to  Haiti.  It  \i- 
indeed  prothetic  that  the  Appropri 
ations  Committee  reduced  $2  million 
in  economic  a.ssi.slance  and  eliminated 
all  military  assistance  to  Haiti  becaust 
of  the  government  3  tragic  disregaro 
for  the  well-being  of  il.-^  peoplt,  and 
the  brutality  and  corruption  in 
Haiti.  Just  last  week,  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  Stales  included 
Haiti  as  one  of  the  six  countries  which 
it  condemned  for  human  rirhts 
abuses 

This  past  week  several  hundred  iour 
nalists.  political  and  human  rights  ar 
tivists,  doctors,  teachers,  student  lead 
ers.  writers,  and  others  were  arrested 
in  Haiti  and  detained  without  charge. 
Only  lajl  night   four   iournaiists  were 
forcibly   exiled   to   the   United   Slates 
and     are     now     in     Brooklyn,     N.Y 
Giegoire    Eugene,    president    of    Iht 
Social     Christian     Part  v.     journalists 
Jean       Jacques       Honorat:       Michele 
Montas.  and  Marc  Garcia  wcrt    forci 
biy  expelled  from  their  homeland  be 
cause   they   dared   to  chiiilenge   their 
Governments     malfeasance     in     han- 
dling   the    country's    economic    woes 
The    subcommittee    report     paints    ^ 
glaring  picture  of  Haiti's  economic  sit- 
uation: 

According  to  a  World  Bank  Report.  Haiti 
lacks  even  the  most  basic  fi.scal  accouniabii 
ity  in  recent  years.  30  percent  of  all  expend 
Itures  and  35  percent  of  total  revenues  were 
channeled  through  checking  accounts  at  the 
national  banK.  which  pre.ent  their  being  ac 
counted  for  in  anv  way  More  recently,  the 
world  was  astonished  by  the  garish  displa' 
of  public  funds  to  conduct  a  presidential 
wedding  at  reported  costs  ranging  from  $1 
to  $5  million  ir  a  country  which  has  an 
infant  mortality  rate  exceeding  that  of 
India,  and  is  the  poorest  m  this  hemisphere 
Although  the  Government  espouses  its  com 
mitmenl  to  development,  m  1978  less  thun 
10  perceni  ol  governmental  resources  were 
directed  toward  agricultural  developinenl 
although  45  percent  of  Haiti  s  gro.ss  domes 
tic  product  Is  derived  from  agriculture,  and 
it  provides  75  percent  of  the  national  em 
ployment 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times 
today  reported  thai  Haiti  is  seeking 
$44  million  from  international  mone 
lary  institutions  to  meet  its  foreign  ex- 
change shortage.  Haiti  has  consistent- 
ly failed  to  meet  the  funds  require- 
ment for  credit. 
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The  democratic  rights  of  Haitian 
citizens  are  being  abridged  because  the 
Haitian  Go\ernment  refuses  to  loler 
atf  an\  political  dissent.  As  the  New 
York  Times  reported  today: 

Foreign  minister  Georges  Solomon  me! 
with  the  heads  of  seven  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  yesterday  and  explamed  to  some  of 
them  that  the  pre.ss  had  recently  gone  too 
far.  nol  only  in  criticizing  Haiti's  economic 
crisis  but  also  in  blaming;  the  Government 
for  It 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  uould  urge  the  State 
Department  to  accede  to  the  restric- 
tions on  aid  to  Haiti  as  reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  As 
the  committee  report  indicates  main- 
tenance of  direct  U.S.  Government  as- 
sistance programs  with  a  developing 
country  carries  with  it  an  implicit  ap 
pro\ai  of  the  recipient  country's  ap- 
proach toward  development.  We 
ratuiot  afford  to  reward  gro.ss  human 
rights  violations  and  corruption  with 
more  foreign  aid  which  will  not  en- 
hance the  basic  human  needs  of 
Haiti's  impoverished  people. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHIHEN 

oh    MlSslSSll't'I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFKSENTATI VKS 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  is  losing  many  distinguished 
members  at  the  end  of  the  Congress, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Is 
Sam  Dfvink, 

Sam  lias  scrxfd  iii  the  House  for  the 
p;ist  22  years.  As  the  ranking  minorily 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  he  has  held  a 
position  of  power  and  has  used  it 
wisely.  His  willingn(\ss  to  listen  and  ac- 
commodate Members  is  but  one  of  his 
many  fine  qualities.  He  has  represent- 
ed the  people  of  his  district  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  has  done  it  well.  No 
district  could  have  had  better  repre- 
sentation 

We  all  regret  that  Sam  is  leaving  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  this 
body,  but  he  is  leaving  for  a  wellde 
served  retirement.  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  and  visit  with  us  frequently  and 
share  with  us  his  valued  advice  and 
counsel.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  KIGUMA  J. 
MURATA 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

<IK  lAI.lKOK.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out^slanding 
citizen  of  the  Sacramento  community. 
Mr.  Kiguma  J,  Murala.  Mr.  Murata  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  Government  employees 
among  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try  in   this  countrv    I   would   like   to 
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share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  public  service  he  has  con- 
tributed to  our  society.  Recently.  Mr. 
Murata  was  granted  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  recognition  of  his  scien- 
tific creativity  and  outstanding  scien- 
tific leadership  in  geochemistry  and 
mineralogy. 

A  native  of  Yuba  City.  Cain.,  he 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  January 
1930.  Working  his  way  through  school 
in  the  evenings,  he  graduated  from 
the  George  Washington  University  in 
1938.  He  then  earned  his  masters 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, again  going  to  school  in  the 
evenings. 

In  the  1950s  he  received  the  Distin- 
guished Achievement  Award  from  the 
Japanese    American    Citizens    L<'aguc 
Also,  in  1976  he  received  the  Meritor! 
ous  Service  Award   from   the  Depart 
menl  of  the  Interior. 

He  officially  retired  2'l  years  ago 
after  serving  47  full  years  at  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Because  of  his  worldwide 
reputation  as  a  volcanoist.  and  his  in- 
exhaustible energy  he  was  recalled  to 
service  recently  when  Mount  St. 
Helens  in  Vancouver.  Wash,  errupted. 
He  arrived  in  Washington  for  the 
award  ceremony  in  which  he  received 
the  citation  for  distinguished  service 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
October  21  directly  from  Mount  St, 
Helens  only  to  return  there  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony, 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this  Ci 
tat  ion  awarded  to  Mr,  Murata  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  cannot 
find  a  belter  description  of  the  as 
founding  achievements  of  this  fine 
human  being. 

Citation  for  Distinguished  Service 

Kiguma  J  Murata  m  recognition  of  his 
scientific  creativity  and  outstanding  scien- 
tific leadership  in  peochemistry  and  miner- 
alogy. 

Mr,  Murata  has  been  making  .highly  sig- 
nificant contribution.s  to  the  disciplines  of 
geochemistry  and  mineralogy  lor  nearl..'  50 
years.  He  directed  the  Geological  Surveys 
spectrographic  laboratory  in  World  War  li 
and  contributed  materialU  to  the  success  ol 
the  strategic  minerals  program  through  hi.s 
strong  and  effective  leadership  of  the  Itibo 
ralory's  contribution  to  this  key  wartime 
project  Mr  Murata  has  combined  the  Iheo 
retical  capabilities  of  a  re.search-orit  nled 
scientist  with  the  practical  nature  of  an 
astute  problem  solver  For  example,  his 
basic  research  on  crystall  structures  of  sili- 
cates and  their  behavior  when  treated  with 
acids  led  directly  to  commercial  processes 
for  preparation  of  reactive  silica.  He  devel 
oped  and  patented  a  quantitative  field 
method  for  determination  of  the  amount  of 
molybdenum  in  the  mineral  scheelite,  and 
his  studies  of  red  fluore,scence  in  common 
table  salt  led  to  a  new  concept  of  sensitized 
luminescence  which  provided  a  break 
through  for  a  Navy  research  group  working 
on  strategic  problems.  He  turned  his  efforts 
to  the  study  of  uranium  and  other  radioac 
tive  minerals  during  the  period  of  expansion 
of  the  search  for  those  minerals  and  made 
important  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of    their    geochemistry     .After    completing 
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basic  studies  of  'he  rare  earth  minerals.  Mr. 
Murata  became  Scientist  in-Charge  of  the 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory  where  he 
undertook  new.  scientific  researches  that 
have  been  important  in  the  success  of  this 
ttorld  famous  research  station.  His  papers 
on  mineralogy.  spectrograph> .  geochemis- 
try, and  diagenesis  are  models  of  scientific 
ingenuity  and  pioneering  imagination  His 
most  recent  work  on  silicate  minerals  has 
been  of  great  consequence  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  geolhermal  energv  program 
For  his  outstanding  .scientific  achievement,^ 
and  leadership,  Mr  Kipuma  J  Murata  i.-- 
granted  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Cecil  D  Andkds.* 


FOREIGN  AUTOMOBILE 
IMPORTS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTCCKY 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednr.'^dap.  Drrcrnber  3   1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  v\e  have  heard  much 
about  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  automobiles  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  Var- 
ious sources  have  offered  several  rcme 
dies  to  bolster  our  sagging  automobile 
industry.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  ol 
these  remedies  has  been  the  sugges 
lion  thai  the  United  Stales  move  to  re- 
sinct  foreign  car  imports. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  th(  lext  of  a 
letter  by  Donnell  Miller,  of  Hopkins 
ville.  Ky..  as  his  letter  offers  an  inter 
esling  insight  into  Detroit's  failure  to 
compete  successiully  uith  foreign  im- 
ports: 

This  is  to  mfonn  you  that  as  one  of  your 
constituents.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  limiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  cars 

My  1979  fiM  product  ha.-;  had  to  have  a 
new  transmLssioii  after  oniv  36.000  miles  as 
well  as  needing  lo  replace  radial  tires  sever- 
al months  ago  The  man  who  replaced  the 
transmiss.on  .said  I  wa.';  luck.v  thai  mine 
lasted  .so  long  as  in  most  cases  this  particu- 
lar transmission  faii>  much  .sooner  Tht  atti- 
tude o:  the  deaier,  the  Zone  office  iGM) 
and  Im  sure  tiie  Division  :Lse|f  is  lough 
.sledding  old  cob  .  If  auto  imports  are  limit- 
ed Im  sure  that  the  quality  of  U.S.  autos 
will  decreast-  even  further. 

I  expect  to  buy  quality  If  U.S.  auto 
makers  and  auto  workers  cannot  provide  it 
m  a  free  market  then  th'v  should  go  the 
way  of  Studebaker.  Packard,  etc.  If  we  limit 
imports  it  will  only  serve  'o  make  imports 
n;o:e  of  a  sellers  market  and  cause  their 
prices  to  rise  in  relation  to  U.S.  cars  All  De- 
troit will  do  IS  raise  their  own  prices  CKi  not 
limit  the  import,>,  mak-   Detroit  compete,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

I   f   KENT- CKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr,  CARTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  comment  lo  this  special 
order  being  requested  lor  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio's  12th 
Congressional  District,  Sam  Devine. 


Sam  Is  endinK  22  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this 
month.  He  had  spent  many  years  in 
public  service  before  his  election  as 
well,  as  an  agent  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  in  the 
Ohio  Usislalure 

Sam  and  I  have  served  tOKether  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  the  past  16 
years.  His  has  been  a  distinguished 
career,  and  I  wish  him  the  best.# 


PRnnF  OF  U.S.  MEATI'ACKINC; 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  D.\N  MARRIOTT 

OF  UTAH 

IN   ruh   HorsK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdni'sdai/.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
House  Sniiill  Business  SulMommitte«> 
on  which  I  serve  ha-s  spent  much  of 
the  past  2  years  probing  various  as 
pects  of  the  meal  industry.  Our  inves- 
tigation has  generated  a  numb<'r  of  re- 
ports, some  of  which  raise  the  i.ssue  of 
undue  concentration  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  recently  learned  of  an  inde- 
pendent study,  conducted  for  the 
.Anurican  Meat  Institute  by 
.SrhnitlktT  A.s.sociales,  a  Washington- 
based  ronsulting  firm.  This  report 
reaches  different  conclusions  than 
those  in  the  subcommittee  reports.  I 
suggest  this  compr(»hensive  study.  "An 
Kronnmir  Anal.vsis  of  the  Structure  of 
Ml.  r  .'-^  M>  at  Packing  Industry," 
htlp.s  lUiininuiie  another  side  of  this 
issue,  and  that  it  deserves  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am,  therefore,  inserting  into 
the  Record  an  executive  summary  of 
it^  findings. 

•\N  KcoNOMic  Analysis  of  thf.  Structure  of 
THE  L'.S.  Meat  Packing  Industry 

EXECUTIVE  SI'MMARV 

The  U.S.  meal  packing  industry  lias  un- 
diTKonf  considerable  structural  change  in 
the  last  decade.  Two  developments  have 
contributed  to  this  change,  especially  in  the 
case  of  bei-f.  One  is  the  introduction  of 
large  .scale  and  highly  efficient  beet  slaugh- 
tering operations  that  have  lower'd  the  cost 
of  slaughter  and  improved  the  efficiency  of 
marketing  byproducts.  The  other  is  the 
advent  of  txjxed  t)eef.  which  breaks  car- 
casses into  primal  and  subprimal  cuts,  re 
duces  the  weight  of  the  beef  that  has  to  be 
transported  through  removal  of  fat  and 
bone,  and  decreases  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired at  the  retail  level. 

Several  new  firms  entered  the  beef 
slaughtering  business  in  the  I960's  and 
1970s,  and  they  have  experienced  rapid 
growth  within  the  industry.  This  raised 
questions  about  the  structure  of  the  meat 
;)acking  industry  and  about  the  possible  ex 
ercise  of  monopoly  power.  This  report  ana- 
lyzes the  meal  p.icking  industry  structure 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  monopoly 
power  The  analysis  includes  references  to 
proposed  legislation  that  could  restructure 
the  uulustrv  by  rest  rut  iiig  the  market  share 
of  meat  packing  tirins.  and  hence,  their  size. 
If  enacted,  such  legislation  could  have  im 
portani  economic  implications  for  the  meat 
packing  industry,  for  livestock  producers. 
and  tor  consumers. 
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Recent  allenipUs  to  pas.-,  legi-slation  aimed 
at  restructuring  the  meat  packing  industry 
are  predicated  upon  the  assumptions  that 
major  meat  packing  companies  are  charac- 
terized by  growing  monopoly  power,  the  use 
of  unfair  trade  practices,  and  the  exercl.se  of 
unreasonable  economic  power  This  report 
examines  the  validity  of  these  assumptions. 
The  report  deals  with  three  types  of  live- 
stock steers  and  heifers;  cows  and  bulls;  and 
hogs. 

The  principal  conclusions  of  this  report 
are  discussed  below 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
meat  packing  industry  is  highly  competitive 
on  a  national,  regional,  and  state  basis.  This 
IS  true  for  all  major  classes  of  livestock 
steers  and  heifers,  cows  and  bulls,  and  hogs 
Numerous  economic  studies  using  different 
measures  of  monopoly  power  have  found 
that  such  power  is  totally  absent  from  the 
meal  packing  Industry  The  meat  packing 
industry  is  highly  competitive  in  terms  of 
any  acceptable  measure  of  competition. 

Industry  profits  are  the  lowest  of  nearly 
any  major  industrj  in  the  US  In  1979  the 
meat  packing  industry  had  the  lowest  earn 
ings  as  a  percent  of  .sales  of  any  industry, 
the  lowest  earnings  as  a  percent  of  assets 
except  for  the  industries  classified  as  other 
transportation  equipment"  and  rubber  and 
mi.scellaneous  plastics  products."  and  the 
lowest  rate  of  earnings  as  a  percent  of  net 
worth  except  for  the  iron  and  steel  Indus 
try. 

Large  numt)ers  of  meat  packing  firms 
compete  vigorously  for  supplies  of  livestock 
and  for  the  consumer  meat  market. 

No  group  of  firms  accounts  for  a  large 
enough  share  of  livestock  slaughter  to  be 
able  to  exercise  any  monopolistic  (selling 
power)  influence  on  meat  prices  or  monop- 
olistic (buying  power)  pressure  on  live- 
stock prices.  In  1978.  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available,  the  top  four  firms  in 
steer  and  heifer  slaughter  accounted  for 
nearly  32  percent  of  total  slaughter,  and 
there  was  no  upward  trend  in  this  market 
share  during  the  1969  78  periods;  the  share 
of  total  cow  and  bull  slaughter  accounted 
for  by  the  top  four  firms  declined  from  20 
percent  in  1969  to  nearly  11  percent  by  1978; 
and  the  share  of  total  hog  slaughter  by  the 
top  four  firms  remained  relatively  constant 
in  the  32  34  percent  range  during  the  1969 
78  p«'riod.  These  concentration  or  shareof 
the-market  ratios  do  not  signify  any  undue 
degree  of  industry  concentration  or  econom 
ic  power  as  indicated  by  conventional  eco- 
nomic measures. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  live- 
stock and  meat  prices  are  anything  but 
highly  competitive.  A  recent  study  by  USDA 
found  a  complete  absence  of  monopoly 
power  in  the  meat  packing  industry  based 
on  the  relationships  among  prices,  cost  mar- 
gins, and  profit  rates. 

Many  meat  packing  firms  are  efficient 
and  highly  Innovative.  They  have  "revolu- 
tionized" the  meat  packing  industry,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  steer  and  heifer 
slaughter,  through  the  introduction  of: 

Large-scale  and  highly  automated  slaugh- 
tering plants,  and 

Large-scale  breaking  and  txining  oper- 
ations in  conjunction  with  slaughter  plants 
that  dismember  carcasses  and  ship  primal 
and  subprimal  cuts  as  boxed  beef. 

The.se  de\elopmenls  have  resulted  in  more 
efficient  u.se  of  labor  and  capital  and  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  processing  beel  by  at 
least  $0.05  $0.06  a  pound.  We  estimate  that 
the  total  cost  savings  from  boxed  beef  pro- 
duction are  $400-$SOO  million  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  tioxed  beef  accounts  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  meat  packing  indus- 
try shipments.  These  savings  are  shared  by 
cattle  feeders,  meat  packers,  retailers,  and 
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consumers.  Because  of  the  highly  competi 
tlve  nature  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  a 
large  part  of  the  total  .savings  has  Ix-en 
pas.sed  on  to  consumers,  although  the  pre- 
cise amount  is  hard  to  quantify. 

The  growth  of  efficient  firms  in  several 
important  cattle  slaughter  regions  of  the 
country  has  improved  competition  and  in 
creased  returns  to  cattle  producers  and 
cattle  feeders.  This  is  clearly  why  these 
groups  support  increased  efficiency  and 
competition  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 

Legislation  proposed  to  restrict  the  size  of 
meat  packers  would  not  promote  competi- 
tion and  efficiency.  Rather,  it  would  restrict 
competition  in  the  industry  by  perpetuating 
olxsolete  and  inefficient  plants  at  a  great 
cost  to  cattlemen,  consumers,  and  the  more 
innovative  segments  of  the  meal  packing  in- 
dustry This  would  occur  because  such  legis 
lallon  proposes  to: 

Restrict  the  si-M-  of  firms  and  plants  na 
tionally  and  on  a  state  basis  to  a  size  below 
the  optimum  or  most  efficient  for  the 
slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers,  cows  and 
bulls,  and  hogs.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  this 
would  affect  steer  and  heifer  slaughter,  but 
It  would  be  especially  restricMve  in  the  case 
of  cow  and  bull  slaughter  iH'cause  even  Ihe 
largest  firms  are  small  or  medium-sized  op- 
erations and  many  would  be  forced  to 
become  even  smaller. 

Retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  livestock  slaughter  and  the 
further  growth  of  boxed  beef  production, 
both  of  which  represent  a  significant  cost 
savings.  This  would  deny  consumers,  live- 
stock producers,  and  feedlot  operators  op- 
portunities to  capture  significant  economic 
gains  flowing  from  further  Improvement  in 
meat  processing  efficiency. 

Perpetuate  surplus  cattle  production  rela- 
tive to  slaughter  capacity  in  several  impor- 
tant cattle  producing  regions  to  the  detri- 
ment of  cattle  producers  and  feedlot  opera- 
tors. If  efficient  slaughtering  plants  were 
prevented  from  expanding  in  areas  that 
have  a  surplus  of  slaughter  cattle,  and  if 
slaughter  in  these  areas  is  reserved  to  a 
large  extent  for  le.ss  efficient  firms,  cattle 
prices  would  be  depressed,  cattlemen  and 
feedlot  operators  would  make  le.ss  money 
than  Ihey  otherwise  could,  growth  in  beef 
production  would  be  retarded,  and  consum- 
ers would  pay  more  for  beef  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  to. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  cattlemen  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of 
such  legislative  propo.sals.  Consumers  may 
al.so  voice  their  opposition  to  these  bills 
once  the  costs  to  them  are  realized. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  its  real  intent,  as  opposed 
to  its  stated  objective,  is  to  restrict  competi- 
tion. The  legislation  would  hinder  the  vig- 
orous and  widespread  compel iliun  and  inno- 
vation that  has  brought  improved  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  meat  packing  indus- 
try. Such  restrictions  would  impose  a  con- 
siderable cost  on  the  livestock  industry  and 
on  consumers. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  sentiment  is 
for  industry  deregulation,  increased  compe- 
tition, and  improved  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity, legislation  such  as  has  been  proposed 
would  force  the  meal  packing  indu-stry  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  and  would 
burden  it  with  increased  regulation,  reduced 
competition,  and  lower  levels  of  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

The  provisions  of  two  recent  bills  that  at 
tempt  to  restrict  the  size  of  meat  packers 
are  outlined  below 

H   F     STJ.i 

The  staie<l  purpose  of  H  H  5733,  entitled 
the  Meal  Industry  Act  to  Preserve  Compe 
tition."  is  to    restore,  preserve,  and  promote 
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competition  in  the  meat  industry  and  to 
protect  small  businesses  against  the  growth 
and  use  of  monopoly  power  and  unfair  trade 
practices  of  major  meat  companies." 

It  proposes  to  achieve  its  objective  by  pro- 
hibiting meat  packers  from: 

Slaughtering  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
national  production  '  of  steers  and  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  or  hogs  in  ihe  United  States. 

Controlling  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
tioxed  beef  or  centrally  cut  beef  market; 

Slaughtering  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
steers  and  heifers,  cows  and  bulls,  or  hogs  in 
any  one  of  the  major  producing  or  concen- 
trated" states;'  and 

Owning  retail  outlets  if  the  packer  has 
more  than  a  5  percent  share  of  the  national 
slaughter,  national  boxed  beef  production. 
or  the  national  centrally  cut  beef  produc 
tion. 

H.R.  7197 

The  staled  purpose  of  H.R.  7197.  entitled 
the  'Small  Business  Preservation  and  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1980."  is  to  "assist  and  protect 
small  busines-ses  against  unreasonable  use  of 
economic  power  by  major  meat  packing 
companies." 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  meat  packers 
that  are  not  classified  as  small  businesses 
would  be  prohibited  from: 

Owning,  leasing,  or  operating  any  retail 
meat  outlet; 

Slaughtering  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
national  slaughter  of  steers  and  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  or  hogs  as  reported  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  including  acquisition  of 
carcasses  or  other  meat  products  from  other 
persons  or  packers: 

Engaging  in  the  unreasonable  use  of  eco- 
nomic power  or  di.scriminating  in  price  for 
the  purpose  of  impairing  in  any  manner  the 
marketing  ability  of  one  or  more  small  busi- 
ness meal  packing  concerns; 

Selling  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pairing the  marketing  ability  of  one  or  more 
small  business  meat  packing  concerns; 

Allowing  officials  to  buy  or  sell  livestock 
futures  contracts;  and 

Speculating  in  livestock  futures  con- 
'racLs.» 


UMI 


TRinrTF  r<)  n\\.\.  harsha 
HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

I>1    MlSSISSU'l'l 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  Biu 
Harsha  who  is  departing  from  tht 
House  of  Representatives  afif  r  20 
years  in  the  Congress. 

Bii.i,  has  been  s»>r\ing  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  tlii^  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  and  in 
that  capacity  ha.s  been  a  champion  for 
providing  for  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resourc(\s  and  alleviating  the 
tremendous  damages  caused  by  floods 


National  production  Ls  defined  as  the  annual 
output  of  packers  who  slaughler  in  excess  of  10.000 
head  of  .steers  and  heilers.  cows  and  bulls,  or  hogs, 
or  process  in  excess  of  6  million  pounds  of  carca-sses 
or  steers  and  heifers,  cows  and  bulls,  or  process  in 
excess  of  1.7  million  pounds  of  hoii  carca.sse.s 

'Defined  as  a  state  whose  portion  of  national 
slaughter  is  in  exce.ss  of  3  percent  of  any  categor> 
of  livestock  Plants  located  within  100  miles  of  the 
border  of  a  concentrated  stale"  are  counted  in  the 
production  totals  for  ihe  concentrated  state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aiui  other  natural  disasters.  His  skill 
and  knowledge  of  legislation  have 
been  instrumental  in  providing  us  all 
with  a  belter  place  to  li\e  We  have  all 
come  to  admire  and  respect  the  de\o- 
tion  and  dedication  which  he  ga\e  to 
the  people  in  his  district  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  comes  a  tim( 
when  we  all  must  lea\e  this  august 
body.  Bill  Harsha  is  lea\ing  us.  but 
he  is  leaving  behind  a  legar\  which 
will  long  be  remembered.  I  salute  Bill 
Harsha  and  wish  him  many  long  years 
of  happ\  retirement.* 


CARDINAL  COOKE  F:STABLISHES 
INTENSIVE  PROGRAM  WITHIN 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  NEW  YORK 
TO  COMBAT  DRUG  ABUSE 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

'»    !\tV,    YiiHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdne.'iday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember '.W.  1980.  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  archbishop  of  New  York. 
issu(>d  a  pastoral  letter  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  parishioners  within  the  arch- 
diocese expressing  his  dei  p  concern  re- 
garding the  proliferating  problem  of 
drug,  alcohol,  and  substance  abuse 
which  today  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  In  the  United  States  -and 
in  the  world. 

His  eminence  cleari;.  notes  in  his 
message  that  this  threat  to  the  spiritu- 
al well-being  and  health  of  society  has 
undeniable  far-rcachmg  destructive  ef 
fccts  on  too  man\  individuals,  families. 
and  neighborhoods  throughout  our 
great  Nation.  He  stressed  further  that 
of  primary  concern  to  his  eminence  is 
the  addicted  individual  who  must  be 
meaningfully  helped  through  effective 
programs  of  education.  pre\ention. 
and  treatment  if  responsible  members 
of  the  community  realistically  intend 
to  solve  the  m\riad  famil.\  and  social 
problems  resulting  from  such  addic- 
tion. 

The  cardinal  informed  his  pa 
rishioners  that  an  intensi\(  program 
of  training  and  education— at  the 
parish  and  family  levels,  to  include 
full  laity— especially  the  young— and 
religious  participation— will  be  imple- 
mented shortly  within  the  archdiocese 
(il  New  York  to  effectively  address  and 
overcome  the  problem  of  drug  addic 
tion.  His  eminence  asked  that  all  pa- 
rishioners give  freely  of  their  talents, 
energies,  and  resources  in  support  of 
this  urgent  undertaking. 

Mr  Spi'aker,  I  am  certain  that  you 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  join 
me  and  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee in  indiv  idualh'  and  collectively  ap- 
plauding and  congratulating  Cardinal 
Cooke  for  his  most  commt  ndable  as- 
sessment of  the  scourge  of  drug  abu.se 
which  now  confronts  our  American 
people;  and.  above  all,  for  his  coura 
geous  initiative  as  proposed  in  his  pas- 
toral letter  to  the  faithful   for  effec- 
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lively  combating  this  evil  threat  to  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

We,  on  the  select  committee,  are 
particularl.v  pleased  and  encouraged 
by  the  cardinals  letter  because  repre- 
sentatives—Congressman Leo  C.  Ze- 
FERETTi  and  myself  — of  the  select  com- 
mittee met  with  Cardinal  Cooke  at  his 
residence  on  tv^o  occasions  earlier  this 
\ear  to  share  and  discuss  suggestions 
and  recommendations  drafted  by  the 
select  committee  on  the  issue  of  drug 
abusi>  and  how  best  to  effectively 
combat  this  menace  which  his  holi- 
ness, Pope  John  Paul  II.  requested  mi 
during  a  private  audience  in  Februarv 
to  prepare  and  later  submit  to  him  for 
Vatican  review  and  such  action  he.  as 
supreme  pontilf.  believed  appropriate 
in  directing  the  unique  force  of  his 
personal  app.'al  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world  in  supoort  of  enlightening  the 
uninformed  of  this  threat —thereby 
encouraging  implementation  of  strong 
measures  programs  including  educa- 
tion, religious,  laity  and/ or  parental 
involvement  necessary  to  counter  and 
destro.v  drug  abuse  addiction. 

In  essence.  Cardinal  Cooke  and  we 
agreed  that  his  thoughts,  and  ours,  on 
approaching  and  combating  drug 
abuse  addiction  were  compatible  in  all 
significant  respects.  His  pastoral  letter 
eloquently  reflects  the  .select  commit- 
tees thinking  that  informed  leader- 
ship, both  religious  and  civil,  can  ef- 
fectively assist  in  defeating  the 
menace  of  drug  abuse  addiction  which 
increasingl.v  threatens  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  health  ol  our  citizens. 
particularlv  our  young. 

His  eminenct  should  be  commended 
by  one  and  all  for  being  the  first  to  ad- 
dress the  drug  abuse  addiction  prob- 
lem with  firm  resolve.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cordingly. I  am  most  pleased  to  insert 
the  full  text  of  Cardinal  Cookes  pas 
toral  letter  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Cardinal  s  Rt-siDtNCE. 
.Vcic  York.  N.Y..  Novev.ber  30.  1980. 

DtAK  Fkiends  in  Christ:  Advent  is  for  all 
followers  of  the  Lord  a  time  of  joyful  expec- 
tation and  preparation  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Birth  of  Our  Savior.  We  listen  atten 
lively  to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
pray  for  the  grace  to  turn  to  Christ  with  all 
our  hearts  and  souls.  Each  one  of  us  realizes 
that  we  live  in  a  world  beset  by  many  evils 
and  that  we  need  the  salvation  of  the  loving 
God  Who  dwells  among  us. 

At  thus  season.  I  write  to  you  with  a  sense 
of  great  urgency  about  a  problem  in  our 
permi-ssive  society  which  in  one  way  or  an 
other  touches  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us— 
the  scourage  of  drug,  alcohol  and  sut>.stance 
abuse  It  is  epidemic  in  our  country,  state 
and  cities  and  has  far-reaching  destructive 
effects  on  individuals,  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Despite  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  curtail  il.  the  addictive  use  of  harmful 
drugs  is  growing  and  becomes  more  serious 
every  day.  Its  ravages  reach  to  people  in  all 
social  and  economic  groups-  the  rich. 
middle  class  and  poor,  the  educated  and  un- 
educated, those  from  urban  areas  as  well  as 
from  rural  and  suburban  .s(K-lions.  It  has 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  world— a  fact 
brought  home  to  me  at  the  recent  Synod  in 
Rome. 
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Our  primary  concern,  though,  must  be  the 
individiial  ptrson  who  is  trapped  by  addic- 
tion. It  IS  that  person  whose  whole  Ufe  is  af- 
fected and  whose  human  freedom  is  either 
t.iken  away  or  vastly  diminished.  It  is  that 
person  to  whom  we  must  reach  out  with  ef 
fective  programs  of  education,  prevention 
and  treatment.  Only  by  helping  the  individ- 
ual addict,  will  we  bcKin  to  solve  the  numer 
ous  farnilv  and  social  problems  which  result 
from  addiction 

One  year  ago  I  asked  a  group  of  key  lead- 
ers m  the  New  York  area  to  serve  on  a  Com 
mission  on  Youth.  Drugs  and  Alcohol.  As  a 
result  of  their  study  and  research,  they 
have  recommended  an  intensive  program  in 
the  Archdioce.se.  It  will  be  a  parish  and 
family  based  effort,  and  will  require  that  we 
face  the  reality  of  the  problems  of  drug  ad- 
diction and  its  vast  extent,  even  among  the 
very  young.  In  a  unified  way.  we  will  speak 
to  the  consciences  of  people  who  have  ro- 
manticized and  glamorized  the  use  of  drugs 
and  promoted  altitudes  which  try  to  make 
ihem  iixially  acceptable  so  that  their  de- 
struct ivi-  effects  have  not  even  been  recog- 
nized, much  less  understood. 

This  call  for  determined  and  persevering 
action  is  based  on  a  positive  attitude  that 
the  evil  of  addiction  can  be  overcome.  As 
people  who  believe  in  Gods  love  and  in  the 
goodness  of  the  human  spirit,  we  cannot 
allow  these  deadly  forces  to  dominate  our 
lives  and  society. 

As  this  program  is  implemented,  laity,  re- 
ligious and  clergy  will  be  asked  to  partici- 
pate m  training  sessions.  Young  people  will 
be  called  on  to  take  part  and  to  exercise  the 
powerful  influence  of  their  leadership 
among  peers. 

On  this  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  I  ask  all 
of  you.  the  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  to  give  of  your  talents,  energies 
and  resources  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
drug  addiction  and  to  rebuild  the  individual 
lives,  the  families,  the  communities  of 
people  who  have  suffered  from  this  scourge. 

We  must  emphasize  over  and  over  again 
the  essential  role  of  the  family,  especially 
when  it  is  founded  on  the  love  of  Christ  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  family  unit 
is  the  key  element  in  establishing  stable, 
loving  relationships  and  in  offering  to  every 
person  the  support  needed  for  a  drug  free 
and  fulfilling  life. 

The  .season  of  Advent  is  also  an  opportuni- 
ty to  practice  penance  and  discipline  for  our 
own  sake  and  as  a  sacrifice  for  those  who 
are  victims  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  It  is  a 
time  for  prayer,  and  with  you.  I  pray  that 
the  Lord  will  direct  and  bless  our  efforts  to 
overcome  the  evil  of  addiction  and  to  assist 
all  people  to  know  the  power  of  His  love 
which  truly  makes  us  free 

With  prayerful  good  wishes.  I  am 
Devotedly  yours. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 

PS. -Please  read  this  letter  at  all  the 
Masses  on  Sunday  Novemt)er  30.  including 
the  anticipated  Mass  on  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 29.* 


STUDENTS  Visn    CMMroi. 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdav.  nrccmbrr  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONCi  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
ei .  I  iusk  nu  (■u^^■a^;^ll■.s  m  the  C"()ngrf'.s.s 
to  jom  tne  111  utlCDiiiint;  .studcnt.s  fri)ni 
the  Garri.son  Forest  Sthool.  who  with 
their   teachers.    Mr.    Bayly    Buck.    Ms. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REAf  ARKS 

Ann  Teaft.  and  M.s  Ann  Mellow,  are 
visiting  the  Capitol  The  stiident.s  will 
lour  the  House  of  Repre.senlatives, 
attend  committee  hearings,  and  ob- 
serve floor  debate.  I  will  be  meeting 
with  the  students  from  Garrison 
Forest  School  to  discuss  the  legislative 
process  and  issues  of  the  day. 

The  students  are:  Whitney  Blu 
menthai.  Alexandra  von  Ke.ssler.  Liz- 
beth  Aravz.  Polly  Wharton.  Annie 
Hackney.  Susan  Moxley.  Peggy 
Finney.  Suzanne  Smith.  Catherine 
Lewis.  Linda  Lau.  Corey  Hudgins, 
Stevie  Kerns.  Lizzie  Merryman.  Anne 
Dulany.  and  Laurie  Puchner  • 


IN  HONOR  OF  KOS.A   P.XHK.S 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

iif    (M.IK'H.M  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
John  Conyers  and  other  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  a  simple  yet  courageou.s  act  which 
unleashed  both  the  pent-up  frustra- 
tion and  the  creative  energies  of  an 
entire  race:  and  which  led  to  perhaps 
the  greatest  people's  movement  this 
country  has  ever  known:  the  civil 
rightji  revolution.  It  wa.s  a  quarter  of 
century  ago  that  the  arrest  of  Ro.sa 
Parks  on  a  Montgomery.  Ala.,  bus  set 
off  a  mass  boycott  which  shook  and 
eventually  toppled  the  insidious  insti- 
tution of  Jim  Crow. 

By  now.  students  of  history  and 
public  affairs  are  familiar  with  the 
stoi-y  of  how  Rosa  Parks,  a  42-year  old 
department  store  worker  refused  to 
give  up  her  seat  in  the  front  of  a 
crowded  bus.  In  daring  to  assert  her 
rights  as  an  equal  creation  of  God.  she 
was  arrested,  booked,  fingerprinted, 
and  incarcerated,  but  fortunately  for 
those  who  value  justice  and  equality. 
not  forgotten.  Equally  familiar  is  the 
tale  of  the  reaction  which  this  affront 
provoked;  how  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  others  organized  a  successful 
boycott  which  caused  the  officials  of 
Montgomery,  and  in  time  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  to  look  into  their  own 
faces,  and  their  own  souls,  and  discov- 
er the  error  of  their  ways. 

It  is  a  story  which,  though  familiar 
if  anything,  gain.s  with  each  telling.  It 
humbles  us  as  AmtTicans  to  realize 
that  such  outrageous  and  egregious 
forms  of  racism  are  less  than  a  quarter 
century  removed,  and  that  many,  less 
subtle  forms  exist  to  the  present  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reminds  us,  as 
blacks,  of  the  uplifting  potential  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  action  against 
oppression  In  any  ra.se.  the  le.ssons  of 
Rosa  Parks  and  tlic  Montgomery  bus 
boycott  are  a.s  \i\id  and  appropriate 
now  as  then,  and  I  comriieiid  Repre- 
sentative CoNYKK.s  lor  marking'  this 
historic  occasion.* 


Decewher  .?,   I9sn 

ROSA     PARKS    AND     THE    MONT- 
G()Mt:HV    ALA     Bl'S  BOYCOTT 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

•  <i    Nt  W    >     'HK 

IN  THK  tlOl'SE  OK  K>:i'Kf  SKNT  ATI  VES 
Monday.  Drccnhi  '  /    I'jsO 

•  Ms  CHISHOLM  Mr  Speaker. 
Monday.  December  1,  w;i.v  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  MoiilKomery.  Ala., 
boycott  and  in  a  sense  the  birthiiav'  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Rosa  I'arks. 
by  the  seemmgly  simple  act  of  refus- 
ing to  relinquish  her  seat  on  a  bus  to  a 
white  man.  Iielped  to  rewrite  history. 

For  years,  it  was  the  custom  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  and  in  many  other 
southern  cities  for  blacks  to  enter  the 
front  door  of  the  bus.  pay  their  fares, 
leave  and  reenter  through  the  back 
door  to  take  a  seat.  Often  the  bus  driv- 
ers would  leave  before  they  could  re- 
board.  On  many  days.  Mrs.  Parks  was 
unwilling'  to  suffer  this  indignity  and 
she  would  walk  On  this  particular  day 
she  was  too  tired  to  walk  and  also  un- 
willing to  give  up  her  seat  adjacent  to 
the  white  section. 

Because  of  her  actions.  Jim  Crow 
laws  that  once  governed  the  South 
and  created  an  entire  sy.stem  of  -segre- 
gated restaurants,  theaters,  and  water 
fountains  have  all  been  abolished. 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  come 
a  long  way  in  the  last  25  years  since 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  boycott  that 
started  a  new  era  in  civil  rights  his- 
tory. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  remembering  this  day  and  the  ex- 
tremely important  role  Mrs.  Parks 
played  in  these  (^  ents  « 


THE  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
COST  ASSURANCE  ACT  (IF  1980 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

111-    MAS.SAi   II!    .s>.  !  :  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Nuclear  Power- 
plant  Cost  Assurance  Act  of  1980.  leg- 
islation designed  to  insure  that  the  li- 
censees of  nuclear  powerplants  will  be 
financially  able  to  pay  for  t  he  poten- 
tially  high  costs  of  decommissioning 
and  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
managftnrnt  uhiii  these  bills  come 
due. 

A  nuclear  powerplaiit.  like  any  other 
pow<  rplant.  has  only  a  limited  useful 
lifetime  after  .some  35  to  40  years  of 
useful  service  it  must  be  shut  down. 
Unhke  other  generating  facilities, 
however,  a  nuclear  powerplant  must 
also  be  ridden  of  the  large  and  danger- 
ous amounts  of  radioactu  ity  it  has 
produced  and  accumulated  over  the 
years.  This  decommi.ssioning  process, 
for  safety  reasons,  might  not  begin 
until  many  decades  from  the  time  the 
plant  is  first  commi.ssioned. 

At  present,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  does  require  appli- 
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cants  for  operating  licen.ses  to  '  dem 
onstrate"  that  they  can  obtain  th( 
fund.'-  necessary  to  operate  and  to  pet 
manenlly  shut  down  their  nuclear 
facilities  and  to  maintain  tlum  in  a 
.safe  condition-10  CFR  50.33(f)  and 
50.82.  The  NRC  has  now  also  recog- 
nized, however,  the  flaw  in  its  funda 
mental  assumption  that  an  applicant 
capable  of  constructing  or  operating  a 
nuclear  plant  is  necessarily  also  capa- 
ble of  shutting  It  down. 

In  fact,  the  long  time  lag  between 
the  applicant's  required  demonstra- 
tion and  the  dale  of  the  eventual  de- 
coiimiissioning  negates  the  value  of 
any  assurance  that  might  have  been 
provided  to  the  Commission.  In  a  draft 
report—  Assuring  the  Availability  of 
Funds  for  Decommi.ssioning  Nuclear 
Facilities.  NUREG~0584.  Rev.  2"  -the 
NRC  notes: 

No  matter  what  the  current  financial 
healtli  of  a  utility  is.  financial  solvency  of 
any  particular  enterprise  or  even  the  strnr 
turc  of  the  electric  utility  industry  cannot 
be  projected  viilh  confidence  so  far  into  the 
future  •  *  *.  Certainly  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  (TMI)  indicates  that  a 
utility  cai.  rapidly  find  itself  in  a  precarious 
financial  position  with  the  resulting  uncer- 
tainties that  such  a  position  raises  *  *  *. 
These  uncertainties  by  them.selves  warrant 
Ih*"  NRCs  utmost  concern  for  adequate 
funding  assurance.  <page  4 1 

The  cost  of  decommissioning,  of 
course  is  dependent  on  the  method  of 
decommissioning.  A  study  prepared 
for  the  NRC  and  published  in  June  of 
this  year—  Technology,  Safety  and 
Ccsts  of  Decommissioning  a  Reference 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  Power  Station. 
NUREG/CR  0672    -contains  esti- 

mates ranging  from  $35  million  for  the 
lowest  cost  entombment  option  to 
$58.8  million  for  the  highest  cost 
option  for  passive  3afc  storage  with  de 
ferred  rti.smantlcment— 1978  dollars.  A 
1978  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Nuclear 
Power  Costs.  (H.  Rept.  95  1090)  indi 
cated  possible  decommissioning  costs 
of  $31  million  to  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion per  plant  1977  dollars-  between 
3  percent  and  10  percent  of  capital 
costs. 

The  NRC  is  now  in  the  process  of 
reappraising  its  regulatory  position 
relative  to  the  decommissioning  of  nu- 
clear facilities  and  examining  the  cru- 
cial matter  of  fund  availability.  In  this 
regard,  the  Nuclear  Powerplant  Cost 
Assurance  Act  would  require  the  NRC 
to  develop  standards  for  the  decom- 
missioning of  commercial  nuclear 
powerplan'.s  and.  on  the  ba.sis  of  these 
standards,  to  formulate  a  projected 
cost  estimate  for  each  operating  and 
planned  nuclear  power  facility.  Like- 
wise, the  NRC  would  bt  required  to 
promulgate  standards  and  individual 
cost  estimates  for  the  management  of 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
each  such  plant.  The.se  estimates 
would  be  maintained  in  real  dollars 
and  would  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the 
policy  standards  or  the  relevant  tech- 
nologies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Following  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation   of    these    cost    estimates,    the 
NRC   under  tlie   act    would   require   li 
censees.  permittees,  and  applicants  to 
certify  to  the  Commi.ssion  that  suffi 
cient  funds  for  the  purposes  of  paying 
the  full   amount   of    the  costs  as  esti- 
mated will  be  available  at  the  end  of 
the  useful  lifetime  of  the  powerplant. 
This  certification  would  be  required  in 
order  to  obtain,  and  to  hold,  an  oper- 
alinsj    license    or    construct lot;    permit 
and  may  oe  reviewed  b.v   the  Commis 
sion  periodicallv 

In  addition,  the  bili  v^ouid  require 
that  the  customers  of  a  licensee  be  no- 
tified by  the  licensee  of  any  additional 
costs  charged  to  them  due  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  would  also  stipu- 
late that  any  charges  bi-  amortized,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  over  the  useful 
lifetime  of  the  plant  and  that  they 
may  only  be  levied  when  the  plant  is 
in  operation  or  under  scheduled  main- 
tenance. 

While  many  believe  hat  the  NRC 
now  has  the  statutor.\  .iuthority  to  ac- 
complish admu.istrativel.v  the  aims  of 
this  legislation,  the  Commission  ha.s 
been  reluctant  to  take  any  action  de- 
spite numerous  studies  recogni/.int;  the 
e.xlent  and  seriou.sness  of  the  problem 
The  Nuclear  Powerplant  Cost  Assur- 
ance Act,  ba.sed  on  a  recommendation 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  Nuclear  Power  Costs", 
would  permit  no  further  delay.  The 
bill  would  provide  the  NRC  with  a  spe- 
cific mandate  to  promptly  address  the 
problem  of  a.s;5uring  fund  availability 
for  the  back-end  costs  of  nuclear 
power. 

Under  the  act.  the  NRC  would  be 
permitted  appropriate  administrative 
rulemaking  flexibility  in  working  with 
the  utilities,  consumer  groups,  and 
other  concerned  parties  to  de'.elop  the 
most  effective  and  practical  ap- 
proaches to  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation.  The  bill  mandates  no  spe- 
cific financial  assurance  mechanism, 
nor  does  it  prescribe  who  ultimately 
will  pay  any  necessary  changes  during; 
the  lifetime  of  a  powt  rpiaa' 

In  the  United  States  today  73  nucle- 
ar powerplants  are  m  operation:  the 
NRC  has  issued  85  additional  con- 
struction permits,  with  14  more  such 
permits  pending.  The  first  of  those 
plants  now  in  operation  will  probably 
be  shut  down  within  15  years,  with 
scores  of  others  soon  to  follow. 

If  we  confront  now  the  unavoidable 
costs  of  decommissioning  and  waste 
management,  we  will  minimize  their 
impact  on  consumers,  tlv  utility  in- 
dustry, and  the  econom.v— those  who 
benefit  from  nuclear  power  w  ill  pay  its 
true  life-cycle  cost.  If  wt  continue  to 
wait  we  will  only  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  financial  difficulties 
and  the  need  for  Government  inter- 
vention. 

In  this  regard  I  must  note  tliat  a 
new  staff  report  prepared  by  the 
NRCs  utility  finance  specialists  for 
the  Commi.ssion  suggests  a  Chrysler- 
style   Federal    bailout    as   one    way   to 
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keep  the  Metropolitan  Edison  utility 
solvent  until  it  decontaminates  the 
damaged  Three  Mile  Island  facility. 
While  m.\  legislation  does  not  specifi- 
cally address  the  financial  problems 
associated  with  extraordmarv  reactor 
accidents  and  premature  shutdowns,  it 
does  provide  t  he  necessary  legislative 
framework  for  preventing  such  need- 
less dilemm.as  each  time  one  of  our 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
reaches  th(-  rued  of  its  useful  lifetime 

The  license!  o!  a  nuclear  powerplant 
must  be  reguired  to  maintain  ;he  fi- 
nancial capability  to  pay  for  decom- 
missioning and  waste  management.  I 
offer  the  Nuclear  Powerplant  Cost  As- 
surance Act  today  as  the  foundation 
for  consideration  of  thi.s  most  impor 
tant  matter  in  the  97th  Congress. 

For  the  reference  of  my  colleagues, 
the  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.- 
A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  full  cost  of  a  nucle 

ar   power  generating   facility   is   provided 

for  over  the  useful  life  of  each  such  facili- 

ly.  and  for  other  purposes 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  'Nuclear  Power- 
plant  Cost  .Assurance  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2,  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  costs  associated  with  the  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  should  be  borne  by 
those  who  benefit  from  it: 

i2)  licensees  of  nuclear  powerplants  are 
not  now  required  to  make  adequate  finan- 
cial preparation',  for  the  anticipated  costs  of 
decommissioning  of  each  nuclear  power- 
plant  and  the  perpetual  care  of  its  radioac- 
tive wastes  and  spent  fuel;  and 

<3)  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
must  act  to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  for 
these  purposes  are  responsibly  collected  and 
maintained  by  each  person  licensed  to  oi>er- 
ate  a  nuclear  powerplant, 

TITLE  I-STANDARDS  AND  ESTIMATES 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  101,  la)  Waste  and  Spent  Fuel.— 
Within  one  year  from  the  dale  of  ihe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  promulgate  standards  for 
the  management  and  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  commercial  nu- 
clear powerplants 

(b)  Decommissioning,— Within  one  year  of 
the  d?,te  of  the  enactment  of  thi.«;  Act,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commi.ssion  shall  pro- 
mulgate standards  for  the  decommissioning 
of  nuclear  powerplants.  Such  standards 
shall  be  consistent  with  public  safety  and 
with  the  goal  of  restoring  the  site  of  the  fa- 
cility to  general  public  use  within  no  more 
:  ban  120  years  after  the  end  of  the  useful 
life  of  the  powerplant, 

COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  EACH  POWERPLANT 

Sec,  102.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mi.ssion shall  develop,  b.^.sed  on  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  sections  101  and 
102.  for  each  nuclear  powerplant  which  is  m 
operation  and  for  each  .such  powerplant 
which  IS  under  construction  or  for  which  ap- 
plication for  a  construction  licen.se  i.s  pend 
ing.  an  estimate  of  the  full  cost  of  compli- 
ance with  .such  standards  Such  eslimale 
shall  include  estimated  :;rrurilv  costs,  real 
estate  taxes,  insurance,  and  contingencies. 
The  estimate  shall  be  adjusted  from  lime  to 
time  to  reflect  subsequent  changes  ui  these 
costs,  including  changes  due  to  economic  in- 
flaiion   or   deflation   and   changes   due    to 
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modification  of  the  standards  promulgated 
under  section  101. 

TITLE  II-AVAIUVBILITY  OP  FUNDS 

PUBLICATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Sec.  201  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  promulKation  of  the  standards  described 
in  section  101  lor  within  90  days  from  the 
date  of  application  for  a  construction 
permit  tor  a  powerplant.  if  later),  the  Nude 
ar  Regulatory  Commission  shall  publish  and 
submit  to  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authorities  a  notice  of  each  cost  estimate 
prepared  for  a  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plant  under  section  102 

LICENSES  AND  PEKMITS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Funds.  — In  the  case  of  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of 
a  construction  permit  and  as  a  condition  of 
an  operating  license  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  that  the  licensee  or  per 
mittee  (or  applicant  for  such  a  license  or 
permit)  certify  to  the  Commission  that  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  purposes  of  paying  the 
full  amount  of  the  costs  as  estimated  under 
section  102  will  be  available  at  the  end  of 
the  useful  life  of  such  powerplant  Such  cer- 
tifications shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commis 
sion  from  time  to  time  and  following  any 
change  in  the  estimates  required  under  sec- 
tion 102. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date. -No  construction 
permit  or  operating  license  for  any  commer 
cial  nuclear  powerplant  may  be  issued  to 
any  person  after  the  date  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
unless  the  applicant  for  such  permit  or  li 
cense  meets  the  requirements  of  this  title. 
No  such  permit  or  license  issued  before  the 
date  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  valid  after  the 
date  three  years  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment unless  the  permittee  or  licensee  has 
complied  with  such  requirements. 


Sec  203  No  amount  charged  to  any  con 
sumer  of  electric  energy  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding the  ass\irance  required  under  section 
202  may  be  charged  to  such  consumer 
during  any  period  other  than  a  period 
during  which  the  powerplant  is  in  operation 
or  under  scheduled  maintenance.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  charges  shall  be  amor 
tlzed  over  the  useful  lifetime  of  the  power- 
plant. 

NOTICE  to  customers 

Sec  204.  Each  licensee  of  a  commercial 
nuclear  powerplant  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  notify  its 
customers  from  lime  to  time  of  any  addi- 
tional costs  charged  to  them  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  notice  shall 
be  provided  promptly  following  any  change 
in  the  amount  of  such  additional  costs  and 
shall  include  a  current  statement  of  the 
total  costs  for  such  powerplant  estimated 
under  section  102.  the  method  of  funds  col- 
lection and  maintenance  utilized  by  the  11 
censee.  and  the  total  cost  estimate  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

TITLE  III  -REPORTS 

Reports 

Sec  301.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com 
mission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  prog- 
ress reports  on  its  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  this  Act.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  due  12,  24.  and  36  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act.* 


rXTI  NSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 
ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thaok  my  distinguished  colleagu* 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Conyers.  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  in  remem- 
brance of  December  1,  1955.  I  especial 
ly  commend  the  gentleman  for  re- 
minding us  of  Rosa  Parks  on  that  fate- 
ful day. 

It  is  important  for  us  all  to  remem- 
ber this  anniversary,  for  it  was  Decem- 
ber 1.  1955.  that  Rosa  Parks  refused  to 
tolerate  the  humiliation  and  indignity 
of  subordination.  By  the  simple  art  of 
refusing  to  give  up  her  bus  seat  for  a 
white  man.  she  refused  to  accept  a 
system  which  allocated  fundamental 
rights  on  the  basis  of  racial  heritage. 
By  refusing  to  stand  on  that  bus  in 
1955.  Rosa  Parks  forced  America  to 
recognize  the  injustice  and  inhuman 
ness  of  its  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  events  of 
that  day  did  not  suddenly  transform 
race  relations  in  this  country.  Nor  has 
the  journey  toward  economic,  social, 
and  political  justice  ended.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  inequities  that  Rosa 
Parks  confronted  in  1955  remain  true 
today.  And  perhaps  Rosa  Parks'  task 
was  less  complex  because  her  obstacles 
were  vividly  defined.  Black  Americans 
in  the  1980's.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
faced  with  a  system  that  more  cleverly 
disguises  injustice,  hatred,  and  bigot- 
ry. 

Yet.  this  is  not  to  minimize  cither 
Rosa  Parks'  courage  nor  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  actions.  The  dignity  and 
the  strength  that  she  demonstrated 
led  to  an  11  month  bus  boycott  in  pro- 
test to  Ms.  Parks'  conviction.  The  sac- 
rifice and  courage  of  the  boycott  par- 
ticipants was  spirited,  for  the  most 
part,  by  her  steadfast  and  enduring 
commitment  to  justice. 

The  boycott,  in  turn,  spirited  a 
movement  within  black  communities 
nationwide  in  protest  of  Rosa  Parks' 
conviction  specifically,  and  racism  and 
injustice  in  general  Ultimately,  the 
Montgomery  bus  system's  .segregation- 
ist policies  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  November  1955.  the  Court 
ruled  in  lavor  of  Rosa  Parks  and 
against  Jim  Crow.  I  consider  it  monu- 
mental that  this  single  individual. 
Rosa  Parks,  not  only  helped  to  over- 
ttirn  an  age  old  practice  and  forced 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  exam- 
ine the  matter,  but  she  helped  create  a 
new  consciousness  and  sensibility  in 
America  that  lives  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  De 
cember  1.  1955.  as  we  must  not  forget 
Rosa  Parks  on  that  day.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  battle  is  far  from 
won.« 


December  .i,  19 SO 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT 
MORGAN.  REPRESENTATIVES 
RICHARDSON  I'HhYFH  A\n 
LAMAR  GUnOl-H 

HON.  IKE  ANDREWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moridav.  December  1.  19S0 

•  Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  my  regret.  I  was 
not  able  to  b'-  present  on  Monday 
afternoon  when  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, from  North  Carolina  and  no 
doubt  elsewhere,  joined  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Robert  Morgan.  Repre- 
sentative Richardson  Preylr,  and 
Representative  Lamar  Gudc.er. 

On  Monday.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
joining  with  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Hon.  Horace  Kornegay.  now 
president  of  the  Tobacco  In.stitute. 
and  our  outstanding  Governor.  Hon. 
James  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  and  numerous 
others  for  a  Golden  Leaf  Appreciation 
Day  luncheon  in  Raleigh,  and  1  was 
imable  to  get  back  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  paying  tribute  to  my  three  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  who  will 
not  be  returning  to  .serve  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

I  feel  sure  that  much  of  the  bio- 
graphical information  about  Robert. 
Rich,  and  Lamar  has  already  been  re- 
counted by  other  colleagues.  It  is  in- 
teresting. I  think,  that  all  three  are 
law  .school  graduates  and  have,  at  om 
time  or  another  practiced  lav^.  Robert. 
Lamar,  and  I  got  to  know  each  other 
while  .serving  in  the  State  legislature 
some  years  ago.  Rich,  as  many  of  yon 
know,  once  ran  for  Governor  of  our 
State,  and  he  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  former  Federal  judge 
serving  in  Congress. 

Together,  these  men  have  served  22 
years  in  Congress,  and  they  have  left 
their  respective  marks  on  Capito!  Hill 
in  many  ways.  They  have  .served  with 
great  distinction,  and  their  defeat  in 
the  November  general  election  repre- 
sented in  my  mind  a  loss  for  the 
Nation  as  well  as  for  the  Tar  Heel 
State. 

Each  of  these  men  has  my  respect, 
friendship,  and  very  best  wishes.  We 
are  all  indebted  to  them  for  the  fine 
service  they  ha\c  rendered.* 


RICHARDSON   il;l- YER  AND 
LAMAR  GUDGER 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NhW    IKHNh  1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  ISHO 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  Congressman  Fountain 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  honoring 
two  outstanding  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  from  North  Carolina.  Richard- 
son Preyer  and  Lamar  Gudger.  who 
are  leaving  the  Congress. 


Prremher  ,1,  I'JSO 

Ki,  hardson  Prevlr  has  worked  to 
nr.i.idi  quahtv  health  rare  for  all 
Am  i-n-Hn.s.  to  protect  our  country's 
in'. ironment.  and  to  promote  world 
peace  since  he  came  to  the  House  in 
1968.  I  have  appreciated  Congre.s.sniaii 
Preyer  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  en  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  .A.s  the 
chairman  of  the  Subconimitti  e  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights  of  the  Go\eMimtnt  Oper 
ations  Committee.  Richardson  Preyer 
has  been  a  staunch,  guardian  of  the 
.i;  il  liberties  of  all  Ani<  ricans.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  Congress- 
man from  North  Carolina's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict because  he  is  a  man  who  acts  ac- 
cording to  his  con.scienc'  on  matters  o* 
national  importance.  I  believe  that  th( 
people  01  North  Carolina  and  thf^ 
American  public  have  been  well  served 
by  Richardson  Preyer's  record  in  the 
House. 

It  has  been  my  special  pleasure  to 
strve  with  Congressman  Prkyer's 
fellow  North  Carolinian.  Lamar 
Gi  DGER.  becau.se  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Comniiit<e.  As  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  f  iiave  been 
fortunate  to  draw  on  Lamar  Gudger  s 
intelligence,  geniality,  and  good 
iiumor  to  handle  the  lough  issues  that 
have  confronted  the  committee  since 
1976.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittees  on  Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice,  L.AMAR  Gutjoer  has  cam*  d  a 
neavy  workload  which  has  rariied  him 
my  respect  as  well  as  the  respect  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee.  He  has 
been  an  articulate  spokesman  for  help- 
ing local  communities  to  fight  crime 
ana  provide  swift  and  equal  justice  to 
carry  out  the  laws  of  our  land. 

The  House   will   miss   the  contribii 
tions  of  Lamar  Gudger  and  Richard- 
son  Preyer.   and    1    wish    ihem    good 
health  and  good  luck  in  the  future.* 
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example  ol  fairness  and  dedication  to 
determine  the  truth  in  this  most  deli- 
cate of  matters. 

During  his  two  terms  in  the  House, 
I^MAR  Gudokr  has  established  himself 
a.s  an  expert  in  the  field  of  judicial  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciar\ 
Committee,  he  has  excelled  in  the 
areas  of  the  courts  system  and  civil 
liberties.  I  wish  them  both  well  in 
I  heir  future  endeavors.* 


UMI 


HONOR INCi  RICHARnSON 
PREYEFi  AND  LAMAR  CH'DGER 

HON,  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

•It    .M.V.    JKHSt"! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  19H0 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  will 
be  losing  two  good  friends  when  Rich 
AFDsoN  Preyer  and  Lamar  Gudger 
leave  Congress  at  the  end  of  their  cur- 
rent terms. 

The  name  Richardso.n  Prlyer  h;i-s 
become  synon%nious  with  h.onesty  and 
ethics  in  government.  This  Noith 
Carolina  gentleman  has  developed  a 
strong  reputation  for  great  integrity 
and  sound  judgment  while  serving  in 
some  of  the  toughest  roles  in  Con 
gress. 

His  leadership  on  the  Ethics  Coin 
mittee    in    handling    the     Kon^agate 
scandal  will  be  long  remembered  as  an 


LESTER  L    WOLFF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OK  WlSCONSl.N 
IN  T?iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.sduv   .\  ovcmber  20.  1980 

»  Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  97th  Congress  convene,  in  Janu- 
ary. I  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  be  dirnini.shed  by  the  los.s  of  one  of 
us  most  distinguished  and  active  mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoLFF). 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
rumbership  of  cur  committee  in  ex- 
1  ending  to  liim  our  collective  congratu- 
lations and  warm  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  he  has  displayed  in  a 
number  of  important  fields  and  the 
lasting  coiuributior  tie  ha.s  made  to 
our  legislative  agenda. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  .■\sian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Lester 
Wolff  has  been  an  energetic,  consci- 
entious, and  innovative  leader^deter- 
nuned  to  probe  and  question  all  as- 
pects of  U.S  policy  toward  thai  vital 
area  of  the  world.  Through  his  initia- 
tives, he  has  effectively  reminded  botii 
the  Congress  and  the  public  that  the 
United  Stales  reinains  a  Pacific  power, 
with  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
peace,  stability,  and  cooperative  devel- 
opment of  al!  nations  in  the  region— 
despite  the  shifting  focus  of  attention 
to  other  areas  of  potential  confronta- 
tion. 

Aside  from  the  hearings  and  iinesti- 
galions  initiated  by  his  subcommittee. 
Lester  has  al.so  attempted  to  develop 
closer  links  and  contacts  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Asian  diplomatic  com- 
munity here  in  Washington--with  ex- 
cellent and.  I  hope  lasting  results. 

The  main  focus  of  Lester's  concern 
in  recent  yearr,  has.  however,  been  the 
U.S.  program  to  control  the  traffic  and 
importation  of  dangerous  drugs  into 
this  country— and  as  we  all  know,  he 
has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  international  cooperation  in  this 
field  and  to  improve  the  U.S.  antidrug 
enforcemtnl  capability.  As  chairman 
of  the  Seh^ct  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  he  has  not  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  Far  East, 
but  has  established  meaningful  links 
v,ith  ranking  officials  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East.  South  Asia,  and  in  Latin 
America.  .Above  all,  he  has  attempted 
to  convince  and  persuade  these  foreign 
leaders  that   the  narcotics  trade   is  a 
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world  problem.  ;n  which  all  countries 
have  an  important  stake. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  contri- 
butions the  gentleman  from  New  York 
h.as  made  over  a  long  and  distin- 
guished period  of  public  service.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunitv  to  .loir.  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  to  Lester  and  hi.« 
family  my  warm.esi  congratulatiotis 
for  his  past  accomplishments  and  sin- 
cere best  wishes  for  the  future 

Knowing  something  about  his 
energy  and  talents.  I  ha\(  no  doubt  al 
all  that  the  future  for  Lester  Wolff 
will  be  an  active— sometimes  contro- 
versial—but always  rewarding  one— 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  people  of 
the  Sixtn  District  of  Nev.  York,* 


NEEDED  POLICIES  FOR  PT'LL  EM- 
PLOY'MENT.  FULL  PRODUC 
TION.  AND  ECONOMIC  .TUSTICE 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

riF  C^l.IFOFN!  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  19S0 

•  Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  12  years,  the  average 
annual  real  economic  growth  rate  has 
been  less  than  three-fifths  of  that  re- 
quired to  make  full  use  of  a  growing 
labor  force  and  other  enlarged  produc 
tion  capabilities.  Recessions  have  been 
frequent,  unemployment  and  idle 
plant  chronically  on  the  rise.  In  1979 
the  economy  practically  stood  still:  ir. 
1980  we  suffered  thp  third  recession 
within  10  years.  Assuming  national 
policies  and  programs  now  in  prospect, 
informed  forecasts  arc  that  real  eco 
nomic  growth  will  be  extremely  low  in 
1981.  with  e\en  more  unemployment 
and  continued  double-di;zit  inflation. 

READJUSTING  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  TO 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  NEEDS 

The  misuse  of  the  Federal  budget 
during  recent  years  is  central  to  all 
our  mishaps.  The  spending  side  of  the 
budget  comes  before  the  tax  side,  be 
cause  the  .■^pending  side  is  or  should  be 
responsive  to  positive  and  specific  na 
tiona!  needs  of  a  priority  nature  which 
cannot  otherwi.se  be  served  adequate 
ly.  This  spending  is  also  needed  to  gen- 


erate   part    o: 


the    total    demand    re- 


quired for  a  fully  u.sed  economy.  The 
lax  side  is  mainly  to  provide  enough 
rtnenues  to  finance  this  spending. 

During  recent  years  and  now.  Feder 
al  spending  has  been   held   far   below 
Ihe    needed    amounts,    the    argument 
being  that  thi.';  would  balance  the  Fed 
eral  budget  and  help  combat  inflation 
But    the    condition    of    the    national 
economy  and  the  people  are  far  more 
important   than  the  condition  of  the 
Federal    budget.    And    the    persistent 
effort  to  balance  th?  Federal  budget 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  econo 
my  resulted  in  tax-revenue  forfeiture-^ 
leading   to   huge  and   growing   budget 
deficits— and  also  led  to  fantastic  mfla 
tion  for  reasons  set  forth  below 

To  help  toward  reasonably  full  em 
pioyment  and  production  by  1983.  and 
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thus  to  balance  the  budget  by  then, 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1981 
should  be  at  least  $20  billion  above  the 
level  now  established.  This  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  elimination  of 
waste,  duplication,  and  outmoded  pro- 
grams. Increased  Federal  spending 
should  concentrate  mainly  upon  assist- 
ance to  these  essential  programs: 

First,  more  direct  public  service  jobs; 
second,  greatly  accelerated  home  con- 
struction for  those  v;ho  cannot  afford 
such  housing  at  existing  and  foresee- 
able costs.  This  would  bring  iiuge  eco- 
nomic and  .social  benefits;  third,  more 
public  works,  both  active  and  standby, 
not  merely  to  increa.se  employment 
and  demand  for  products,  but  also  to 
meet  important  needs;  fourth,  expan 
sion  of  the  supply  of  energy,  directly 
and  through  aid  to  private  enterprise; 
fifth,  more  training  for  jobs  and  im- 
proved education  at  costs  within  the 
means  of  recipients;  sixth,  a  large  start 
toward  a  comprehensive  national 
health  care  system;  seventh,  increased 
aid  to  urban  areas  confronted  with 
multiple  problems  requiring  Federal 
assistance;  eighth,  expanded  efforts  to 
reduce  great  disparities  in  incomes  and 
public  services  among  farm  families: 
ninth,  improved  mass  transportation; 
and  tenth,  stronger  environmental-im- 
provement measures 

All  of  the.se  will  do  most  to  stimulate 
production,  cut   unemployment,  espe- 
cially among  those  most  vulnerable  to 
it,  and  curb  inflation. 
restoring  balance  between  investment  and 

consumption:  needed  changes  in  national 

tax  policy 

The  repeated  stagnations  and  reces- 
sions, with  intolerable  unemployment 
and  idle  plant,  have  had  one  obvious 
common  cause:  During  the  upturn  pe- 
riods, investment  in  the  plant  and 
equipment  which  add  to  ability  to  pro- 
duce, abetted  by  corporate  profits 
growing  far  more  than  wages  and  sala- 
ries, has  grown  much  faster  in  real 
terms  than  ultimate  demand  for  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  of  private  consumer 
spending  plus  public  outlays.  These 
imbalances  have  always  led  to  cut- 
backs in  investment  plans  and  these 
cutbacks,  plus  the  larger  deficiencies 
in  ultimate  demand,  have  brought  on 
stagnations  and  recessions.  The  1980 
retession  has  not  corrected  these  im- 
balances. 

Unfortunately,  at  least  since  1964, 
repealed  tax  cuts  have  provided  rela- 
tively too  much  stimulation  to  invest- 
ment and  relatively  too  little  to  con- 
sumer income  and  spending.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1971  tax  cuts  allocated 
almost  three  times  as  many  dollars  to 
investment  as  to  consumption.  This 
was  really  about  24  times  as  much, 
considering  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
factors.  Looking  at  two  approaches  to 
the  problem,  the  1981  tax  cuts  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter  included 
tremendous  concessions  to  investors, 
while  those  to  consumers  were  de- 
signed merely  to  counterbalance 
scheduled  increases  in  social  security 
taxes.    President-elect    Reagan's    pro- 
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posals  to  cut  Federal  outlays  by  very 
large  amounts  would  do  more  damage 
to  the  economy  than  his  proposed  tax 
cuts  would  do  good,  and  the  total  eco- 
nomic stimulation  on  net  balance 
would  be  far  too  small. 

The  supply-side "  economics  argu- 
ment is  that  the  proposed  amount  of 
stimulus  to  business  investment  would 
expand  production  and  employment, 
increase  productivity,  and  reduce  in- 
flation. True,  for  balanced  economic 
restoration,  investment  must  grow 
rapidly.  But  big  business  in  general 
has  not  been  restrained  by  inadequate 
funds,  and  in  any  event  can  borrow 
more  easily  and  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  others.  General  Motors 
now  has  about  $10  billion  in  retained 
earnings,  and  other  bellwether  corpo- 
rations are  also  favorably  situated.  In- 
creased ultimate  demand  spurs  in- 
creased investment,  this  depends  upon 
increased  consumer  incomes  and 
spending.  In  addition  to  the  priority 
outlays  listed  above,  we  need  increases 
m  minimum  wages  and  .social  security 
benefits,  a  nationwide  welfare  policy, 
and  a  voluntary  national  incomes 
policy  including  price  and  wage  guide 
lines  which  are  equitable  instead  of 
being  stacked  against  wage  earners. 
The.se  guidelines  should  also  be  relat- 
ed to  profits,  dividends,  and  interest, 
for  all  income  flows  affect  economic 
balance  and  performance. 

For  fi.scal  1981.  Federal  tax  cuts 
should  be  less  than  half  those  now 
being  proposed  and  require  expanded 
production,  especially  in  shortage 
areas,  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  Tax  cuts 
should  focus  much  more  upon  direct 
stimulation  of  consumption  than  upon 
business  investment,  and  be  progres- 
sive rather  than  regressive.  Social  se- 
curity taxes  should  be  reduced,  and  a 
larger  share  of  financing  benefits 
should  be  drawn  from  general  rev- 
enues. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that,  per  dollar  spent,  care- 
fully selected  public  outlays  create 
more  jobs  and  production,  come  closer 
to  meeting  priority  needs,  and  are 
thus  better  for  the  Federal  budget 
than  tax  reduction. 

TOWARD  improved  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  erroneous  attribution  of  low- 
productivity  growth  to  inadequate 
funds  for  investors  is  at  the  heart  of 
supply-side  economics  and  excessive 
tax  cuts  for  investors.  Experience  dem- 
onstrates that  productivity  returns  to 
a  rewarding  rate  of  growth  when  na 
tional  policies  help  the  economy  move 
surely  and  steadily  toward  full  re- 
source use.  Exce.ssive  bonanzas  to  in- 
vestors do  not  accomplish  this. 

TO  CORRECT   INJUSTICE  AND  DISCRIMINATION   IN 
CREATING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

An  overall  program  toward  full  em 
ployment  will  do  most  to  remedy  un- 
employment, much  higher  in  percent 
age  terms  among  women  than  among 
men.  and  many  times  as  high  among 
minorities  and  especially  teenagers.  In 
addition,  we  need  special  measures, 
such   as   training  and   education,   and 
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better  antidiscrimination  and  affirma- 
tive action  measures,  to  achie\e  equal- 
ization of  job  opportunities. 

DRASTIC  REVISION  OF  MONEY  SCPPtV  AND 
INTEREST  RATE  POLICIES 

For  two  decades  or  longer  Federal 
Reserve  policies  have  done  devastating 
damage  to  the  whole  economy,  nota- 
bly homebuildins^  and  occupants,  the 
automobile  industry,  the  farm  popula- 
tion, and  the  more  than  half  of  all 
families  who  must  rely  upon  heavy 
borrowings  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
growth  of  the  money  supply  in  real 
terms  determines  it  ability  to  support 
an  adequate  rale  of  real  economic 
growth.  This  real  growth  rale  has  av 
eraged  very  lu*  since  1P53.  and  lias 
become  negati\e  during  recent  years. 
When  the  recession  struck  in  1980.  an 
embarras,sed  Federal  Reserve  quickly 
reduced  all  time  high  interest  rates, 
but  not  nearly  enough.  More  recentlj 
still,  although  the  recovery  movement 
remains  inconsequential  and  uncer 
tain,  interest  rates  are  moving  upward 
again  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

The  President,  and  the  Congress 
through  legislation,  shouid  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  increase  the  money 
supply  in  real  terms  about  in  lire  with 
the  needed  rate  of  real  economic 
growth,  about  6  percent  a  year  until 
we  get  close  to  full  economic  restora- 
tion, reduce  interest  rates  at  an  aver- 
age of  about  2  percentage  points  a 
year  until  they  are  about  cut  in  half, 
and  apply  favorable  credit  and  inter- 
est rate  policies  to  consumers  and  to 
national  priority  programs  such  as 
housing. 

TO  REPLACE  INPLATION  WITH  REA.SONABLE  PRICF 
STABILITY 

More  and  more  people  now  admit 
that  the  attempt  to  reduce  inflation 
by  increasing  unemployment  and  caus- 
ing recessions  have  been  a  gha.stly  fail- 
ure on  all  scores.  But  the  so-called 
trade  off  is  still  imbedded  in  our  eco- 
nomic policies.  Abandonment  of  the 
tradeoff  is  an  indispen.sable  step 
toward  price  stability.  In  addition,  we 
should  make  use  of  the  specified  anti- 
inflationary  measures  m  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act,  such  as  monitor 
ing  inflation  trends,  antishortage  pro 
grams,  strengthening  competition,  re 
moving  unnecessary  regulations  and  a 
fair  voluntary  national  incomes  policy 
covering  all  types  of  income. 

TOWARD  A  CONSISTENT.  COMPREHENSIV  K,  AND 
SUrChSSFl'L  NATIONAL  ECONOMlr  POLICY 

We  are  often  told  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  learn  sorr.eMiing 
from  the  policies  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  private  busines.s  corpo- 
ration. But  unlike  most  of  these  corpo- 
rations. Government  policies  remain 
improvised  and  emergencj-  oriented, 
disconnected  and  inconsistent,  moving 
back  and  forth,  and  ineffective  in 
their  totality. 

The  clear  mandates  of  the  1978 
Humphrey-Hawkin.s  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  provide  for 
effective  treatment  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems sei  forth  in  this  discussion. 
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Wf   must   push    for   abandoning   the 
gro.s,s  violations  of  Humphrey-Hawkins 
and  translating  into  actuality  the  po 
tential  victory  we  won  when  it  wa.s  en 
acted  more  than  2  years  ago.« 
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H  R  828.5,  THE  PIRACY  AND  COUN- 
TERFEITING AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1980 

HON,  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSA(Hrsl--ns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTATI VES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr    DRINAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I   hope 
that  in  the  final  days  of  this  Congres.^^ 
the  House  will  take  up  H.R    828.'>.  th< 
Piracy     and     Counterfeiting     Amend 
ments  Act   of    1980.   This   bill   result.^ 
from  work  done  on  the  recodification 
of  Federal  criminal  laws  by  the  Judici- 
ary    Committees     Subcommittee     on 
Criminal      Justice,      which      1      chair. 
During    its    work,    the    subcommittee 
concluded  that  the  current  law  provi- 
sions pertaining   to  record,   film,   tape 
counterfeiting      and      piracy      needed 
modification.  Consequently,  the  bill  to 
recodify    FVderal    criminal    laws    that 
was  reported   by   the  subcommittee 
H.R.  6915    made  changes  in  the  cur 
rent  law.  These  changes  were  not  con 
troversial    in   subcommittee,    nor    was 
any  question  about  them  raised  during 
the  18  markups  of  the  criminal  rode 
bill  that  were  held  by  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

On  October  2  of  this  year.  1   mtro 
duced  a  .separate   bill— H.R.   8285    to 
make    the    changes    in    the    current 
piracy    and    count  erf  citing    provlsion.s 
that  were  recommended  by  the  Sub 
committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
full   committee    on    the    Judiciary.    In 
order  to  acquaint   my  colleagues  with 
H.R.  8285  and  what   it  does.  I  am  in 
serting  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  a  section 
by-section  of  th<'  bill,  and  an  cxplana 
tion   of    the    changes    in    existing    law 
made   by   the   bill.    Persons   who   want 
additional   information  are  invited  to 
contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  text.  50406). 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  bill.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  its  provisions  were 
noncontroversial  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  and  \n  the  full 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  8285 

There   has   in    recent    years   been   a 
rapid  growth  in  record,  tape,  and  film 
counterfeiting  and  piracy.  Counterfeit 
ing  and  piracy  reduces  the  volume  of 
revenues  going  to  legitimate  recording 
and  motion  picture  companies  and  di 
minishcs  the  payment   of  royalties  to 
recording  artists,  actors,  and  actresses, 
musicians,    producers,    directors,    writ 
ers.  composers,   publishers,  and  other 
participants    in    the   creative    process. 
Counterfeiting  and  piracy,  of  counse. 
also  reduces  the  tax  revenues  goi.ng  to 
Federal.  Stat  •.  and  local  governments 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  counse  of  its  work  on  the 
recodification  of  Federal  cnmmai 
laws,  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  determined  to  modif\  present 
law  dealing  with  record,  tape,  and  film 
piracy.  The  principal  modification  in- 
crea-ses  the  punishment  for  large  .scale 
piracy  and  counterfeiting.  The  sub- 
committees action  was  ratified.  \Mth- 
out  di.sseni.  by  the  full  comtnittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Section  2318  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  presently  makes  it  an  of- 
fense for  someone,  knowingly  and 
with  fraudulent  intent,  to  transport. 
receive,  or  offer  for  sale  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  article  on 
which  sounds  are  recorded  and  to 
which  us  affixed  a  counterfeit  label. 
H.R  8285  amends  18  U.S.C.  2318  to 
make  It  an  offen.se  knowingly  to  traf- 
fic in  a  counterfeit  label  that  is  affixed 
to-  or  designed  to  be  affixed  to  a 
phonorecord  or  to  a  copy  of  a  motion 
picture  or  audiovisual  work.  The  term 

traffic"  is  defined  in  subsection  (b)(2i 
of  ,section  2318  a.s  amended  to  mean 
■to  transfer  or  to  otherwise  dispose  of. 
to  another,  as  consideration  for  any- 
thing of  value'  The  term  'traffic' 
also  includes  po.ssession  or  obtaining 
control  of  with  intent  to  so  transfer  or 
dispose  of. 

The  new  lormulation  of  the  offense 
modifies  current  law  in  order  to  close 
a  loophole  presently  used  by  counter- 
feiters to  escape  Federal  prosecution 
Record  and  film  counterfeiters  ha\e 
been  shipping  the  counterfeit  labels 
unattached.  The  discs,  8  track  car- 
tridges, or  other  containers  are 
shipped  ,separately,  and  the  labels  are 
attached  after  those  articles  have 
come  to  rest  at  their  destination.  Thus. 
e\en  though  the  counterfeiters  have 
utilized  the  means  of  interstate  trans- 
portation, no  Federal  pro.seculion  is 
po.ssible  under  current  law  becau.se  the 
record,  disk.  wire.  tape.  film,  or  other 
article  on  which  sounds  are  recorded 
did  not  have  the  counterfeit  label  af 
fixed  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Section  2318  as  amended  refers  to 
labels  that  are  affixed  or  designed  to 
be  affixed.  Thus,  even  though  the 
counterfeit  labels  are  shipped  unat- 
tached and  later  aifixed.  the  .section  as 
amended  would  permit  l-'ederal  pros- 
ecution as  long  as  those  labels  were  de 
signed  to  be  affixed  to  a  phonorecord. 
or  to  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture  or  an 
audiovisual  work. 

Section  2318  currently  provides  mis 
demeanor  punishment  for  a  first  of 
fense  and  a  maximum  punishment  of 
2  years  impri.sonment  and  a  S25.000 
fine  for  a  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fen.se.  Because  record  and  film  coun- 
terfeiting has  been  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  it  was  decided  to  in- 
crease the  penalty  and  to  treat  all  vio- 
lalions-whether  a  first  or  subsequent 
offen.se  -alike.  Section  2318  a.s  amend 
ed  makes  the  maximum  punishment  5 
years  imprisonment  and  a  $250. OOd 
fine. 

Not    all    trafficking    in    counterfeit 
labels     IS     made     a     Federal     offense. 
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There  is  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  prosecute  such  traf- 
ficking in  three  situations.  First,  the 
Federal  Government  can  prosecute  if 
the  offense  is  committed  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  Second, 
the  Federal  Government  can  pros- 
ecute if  the  mail  or  a  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  is  u.sed  in 
the  commi.ssion  of  the  offense.  Third. 
the  Federal  Government  can  pros- 
ecute if  the  counterfeit  label  is  affixed 
to  or  encloses— or  is  designed  to  be  af- 
fixed to  or  to  enclose— a  copyrighted 
audiovisual  work  or  motion  picture,  or 
a  phonorecord  of  a  copyrighted  sound 
recording 

H  R  8285  aLso  increases  the  penalty 
for  copyrit-'ht  infringement  involving 
sound  recordings,  motion  pictures,  and 
audiovisual  works  where  that  infringe- 
ment IS  done  willfully  and  for  pur- 
poses of  commercial  adva.ntage  or  pri- 
vate financial  gain.  Present  law  <  17 
use  506' a >>  makes  a  first  offen.se  a 
misdemeanor  The  maxmiuin  penalty 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  is  2 
years  imprisonment  and  a  $50,000  fine. 
H.R.  8285  provides  that  'he  maximum 
penalty  is  5  years  impri.sonment  and  a 
$250,000   fine  if  the  offense  involves: 

1  I  The  reproduction  or  distribution, 
during  any  180-day  period,  of  at  least 
1.000  phonorecords  or  copies  infring- 
ing the  copyright  in  one  or  more 
sound  recordings;  '2i  the  reproduction 
or  distribution,  during  any  180-day 
period,  of  at  least  65  copies  infringing 
the  copyright  m  one  or  more  motion 
pictures  or  audiovisual  works,  or  '3'  a 
sound  recording,  motion  picture,  or 
audiovisual  work,  and  is  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense  The  maximum 
penalty  is  2  years  imprisonment  and  a 
$250,000  fine  if  the  offen.se  involves: 
(1)  The  reproduction  or  distribution. 
during  any  180-da\  period,  of  more 
than  100  but  le.s.s  than  1.000  phonorec- 
ords or  copies  infringing  the  copyright 
in  one  or  more  sound  recordings,  or  '  2i 
involves  the  reproduction  or  distnbu 
tion.  during  any  180-day  period,  of 
more  than  7  but  less  than  65  copies  in- 
fringing the  copyright  in  one  or  more 
motion  pictures  or  audiovisual  works. 
In  any  other  instance,  the  maximum 
penalty  is  1  year  imprisonment  and  a 
$25,000  fine. 

Thus.  H.R  8285  changes  present  law 
in  two  ways.  First  the  penalty  for  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  is  in- 
creased. Second,  where  the  first  of 
fense  involves  a  copyright  in  a  sound 
recording,  motion  picture  or  audiovisu- 
al work,  the  penalty  is  increased  for 
large-scale  criminal  operations. 

For  additiona;  information,  see 
pages  324  26  and  340-42  of  House 
Report  -Mo  96  1396-  accompanying 
H  R.  6915 

Section  bv-Section  .Analysis  of  H.R.  8285 

SECTION   I 

Seruon  1  provides  thai  the  bill's  short 
title  1.S  the  Pirac.v  and  Counterfeiting 
Amendments  Act  of  1980. 


VOL 
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SBCTION   t 

StTtion  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  2318 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
is  presently  entitled  'Transportation,  sale. 
or  receipt  of  phonograph  records  bearing 
forRed  or  counterfeit  labels.  "  Section  2318 
as  amended  makes  it  an  offense  knowingly 
to  traffic  in  a  counterfeit  label  that  is  af- 
fixed, or  thai  is  designed  to  be  affixed,  to  a 
phonorecord  or  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture 
or  an  audiovisual  work.  The  maximum  pen- 
alty is  5  years  imprisonment  and  a  $250,000 
fine.  The  term  'traffic"  is  defined  to  mean 
"to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  to  an- 
other, as  consideration  for  anything  of 
value"  or  to  possess  or  obtain  control  of 
with  intent  to  .so  transfer  or  dispase  of. 
There  is  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  of- 
fense if  (1)  ttie  offense  is  committed  within 
the  special  territorial,  aircraft,  or  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  (2)  the 
mail  or  a  facility  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  is  used  in  the  commission  of  the 
offense;  or  (3)  the  counterfeit  label  is  af- 
fixed to  or  encloses,  or  is  designed  to  t>e  af- 
fixed to  or  enclose,  a  copyrighted  audiovisu- 
al work  or  motion  picture,  or  a  phonorecord 
of  a  copyrighted  .sound  recording. 

SElTION  3 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  .section 
(2319)  to  title  18  of  the  United  Stales  Code. 
The  new  section,  entitled  "Criminal  in- 
fringement of  a  copyright."  makes  it  an  of- 
fense to  violate  section  506<a>  of  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  (Section  506(a)  is 
amended  by  Section  5  of  the  bill.)  The  maxi- 
mum penally  for  violation  of  .section  2319  is 
5  years  imprisonment  and  a  $250,000  fine  if 
the  offense  la)  involves  the  reproduction  or 
distribution,  during  any  180  day  period,  of 
at  least  1,000  phonorecords  or  copies  in- 
fringing the  copyright  in  one  or  more  .sound 
recordings,  (b)  involves  the  reproduction  or 
distribution,  durinc  any  180  day  period,  of 
at  least  65  copies  infringing  the  copyright  in 
one  or  more  audiovisual  works,  or  (c)  in- 
volves a  sound  recording,  motion  picture,  or 
audiovisual  work  and  is  a  second  or  sutxse- 
quent  offense.  If  the  offense  (a)  involves  the 
reproduction  or  distribution,  during  any  180 
day  period,  of  more  than  100  but  less  than 
1,000  phonorecords  or  copies  infringing  the 
copyright  in  one  or  more  .sound  recordings 
or  (b»  involves  the  reproduction  or  di-stribu 
tion.  during  any  180  day  period,  of  more 
than  7  but  less  than  65  copies  infringing  the 
copyright  in  one  or  more  motion  pictures  or 
audiovisual  works,  the  maximum  penalty  is 
2  years  imprisonment  and  a  $250,000  fine. 
The  maximum  penalty  in  any  other  in- 
stance is  1  year  imprisonment  and  a  $25,000 
fine. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  113  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Codes  to  show  the  new  sec- 
tion (2319)  and  to  conform  the  title  of  sec- 
tion 2318  in  the  table  of  sections  to  the  title 
of  the  section  as  amended  by  section  2  of 
the  bill. 

SECTION  5 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  506(a) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro 
vide  that  whoever  "infringes  a  copyright 
willfully  and  for  purposes  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  2319  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  H.R. 
8285 

Changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
ire  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed 
10  be  omitted  is  enclo.sed  in  black  brackets, 
new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in 
'"man): 


EXTENSIONS  OJ    Kl  \! ARKs 

TITLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED  SI  ATES 
CODE 


Part  I— Crimes 


Chapter  113— Stolen  Property 
Sec. 

2311.  Definitions. 

2312.  Transportation  of  stolen  vehicles. 

2313.  Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  vehicles 

2314.  Tran.sportation  of  stolen  goods,  securi- 
ties, moneys,  fraudulent  State  tax 
stamps,  or  articles  used  in  counterfeit- 
ing. 

2315  Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  goods,  securi- 
ties, moneys,  or  fraudulent  State  tax 
stamps. 

2316.  Transportation  of  cattle. 

2317.  Sale  or  receipt  of  cattle. 

2318.  (Transportation,  sale,  or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  bearing  forged  or 
counterfeit  labels.)  Trafficking  in 
counterfeit  labels  for  phonorecords 
and  copies  of  motion  pictures  and 
audiovisual  works. 

2319.  Criminal  infringement  of  a  copyright. 


(§2318.  Transportation,  sale  or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  t>earinB  forged  or 
counterfeit  lal>els 

(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudu- 
lent intent  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, receives,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  phono- 
graph record,  disk.  wire.  tape.  film,  or  other 
article  on  which  sounds  are  recorded,  to 
which  or  upon  which  is  stamped,  pasted,  or 
affixed  any  forged  or  counterfeited  label, 
knowing  the  label  to  have  been  falsely 
made,  forged,  or  counterfeited  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  the  first 
such  offense  and  shall  lie  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both,  for  any  subsequent 
offense. 

(b)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  suljsection  (a),  the  court  in  its 
Judgment  of  conviction  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  therein  prescribed,  order  the 
forfeiture  and  destruction  or  other  disposi 
tion  of  all  counterfeit  labels  and  all  articles 
to  which  counterfeit  latiels  have  been  af- 
fixed or  which  were  intended  to  have  had 
such  labels  affixed. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  all 
provisions  of  section  509.  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  are  applicable  to  violations  of 
subsection  (a).] 

§2318.  Trajficking  m  counterfeit  labels  for 
phonorecords.  and  copies  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  audiovisual  works 

ia>  Whoever,  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
described  in  subsection  (r)  of  this  section, 
knowingly  trafficks  m  a  counterfeit  label  af- 
fixed or  designed  to  be  affixed  to  a  phono- 
record. or  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture,  or  an 
audiovisual  work,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S250.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

fb)As  used  in  this  section  — 

(1>  the  term  "counterfeit  label"  means  an 
identifying  label  or  container  that  appears 
to  be  genuine,  but  is  not: 

(2)  the  term  "tra.ffic"  means  to  transfer  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  to  another,  as  consider- 
ation for  anything  of  value  or  obtain  con- 
trol of  with  intent  to  so  transfer  or  dispose: 
and 
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(J)  the  terms  "copy".  phonorecord". 
"motion  picture",  and  "audiovisual  work" 
have,  respectively,  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  101  'relating  to  definitions^ 
of  title  17. 

(c)  r/ic  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section  are 

(/)  the  offense  is  committed  within  the 
special  temtonal.  aircraft,  or  maritime  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  Slates: 

(2)  the  mail  or  a  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  is  used  m  the  commission 
of  the  offense:  or 

(J)  the  counterfeit  label  is  affixed  to  or  en- 
closes, or  IS  designed  to  be  affixed  to  or  en- 
close, a  copyrighted  audiovisual  work  or 
motion  picture,  or  a  phonorecord  of  a  copy- 
righted sound  recording. 


§  2319.  Criminal  infringement  of  a  copyright 

(a)  Whoever  violates  section  506(a)  i relat- 
ing to  criminal  offenses)  of  title  17  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  in  subsection  (6)  of 
this  section. 

>b)  any  person  who  commits  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  — 

(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  imprisoned  .for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense— 

(A  >  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
day  period,  of  at  least  one  thousand  phono 
records,  or  copies  infringing  the  copyright 
m  one  or  more  sound  recordings: 

(B)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu 
tion.  during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
day  period,  of  at  least  sixty-five  copies  m 
fringing  the  copyright  m  one  or  more 
motion  pictures  or  audioinsual  works:  or 

(C)  involves  a  sound  recording,  motion 
picture,  or  audiovisual  work,  and  is  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S2S0.000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense— 

(i4)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distnbu 
tion,  during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day  period,  of  more  than  one  hundred  but 
less  than  one  thousand  phonorecords.  or 
copies  infringing  the  copyright  in  one  or 
more  sound  recordings:  or 

(S)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distnbu 
tion,  during  any  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
day  period,  of  more  than  seven  but  less  than 
sixty-five  copies  infringing  the  copyright  in 
one  or  more  motion  pictures  or  audiovisual 
works:  and 

1.3)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  in  any  other  case, 

ic)  As  used  in  this  section  — 

(7)  the  terms  "sound  recording",  "motion 
picture",  "audiovisual  work",  phono- 
record", and  "copies"  have,  respcctii  elv,  the 
meanings  set  forth  in  section  101  i  relating 
to  definitions)  of  title  17:  and 

(2)  the  terms  "reproduce"  and  "distribute" 
have,  respectively,  the  meanings  set  forth  in 
section  106  of  title  17. 


TITLE  17  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 


Chapter  5— Copyright  Infringement  and 
Remedies 
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§506  Criminal  offeiise.s 

|iai  Criminal  infringemenl 

Any  person  wh<^  .nfririKfs  a  ropvnuht  villi 
fullv  and  for  purpose.--  of  rommerrial  advan 
laKr  or  prualc  fmaiicial  gain  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  impri.soned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both  Praiided.  hou 
ever.  That  any  person  who  infringes  willful 
ly  and  for  purposes  of  commercial  advtn 
tage  or  private  financial  gam  the  copyright 
in  a  sound  recording  afforded  by  subsections 
1 1 ).  i2i.  or  i3  I  of  section  106  or  the  copyright 
in  a  motion  picture  afforded  b\  sub.sections 
il).  1 3).  or  I  A)  of  .section  106  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  ttian  one  year,  or  both,  for  the  first 
such  offense  and  shall  be  fined  not  men 
than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both,  for  any  subsequt-ni 
offense.] 
la)  Criminal  mfmigrmrn! 

Any  person  uho  ininngcs  a  copyright  will 
fully  and  for  purpo.sc.s  tii  commercial  advaii 
tage  or  pnr  ate  fniancial  gain  .shall  be  pun 
ished  as  provided  in  section  2319  of  title  Ih. 
United  States  Code.m 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  VANIK 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

of    NKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSF.  OF  RFf  RKSKNTATl VK.S 

Tuesday.  December  2.  19H0 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex 
tremel.N'  honored  to  join  my  fellow  col 
league.s  m  paying  tribute  to  one  of  \.h\^ 
bodys   mo.st    le.spected    and    dedicated 
retiring  MembeTs Charlie  Vanik 

During;  hi.s  26  years  of  service  in  the 
House  .T-s  a  Representative  from  Ohio 
Charlies  total  commitment  to  fair 
ness  and  integrity  has  become  legend 
ary.  He  has  championed  many  causes, 
including  con.sumer  rights,  tax  justice, 
and  equality  for  the  v^orking  man. 

He  gavi'  these  causes  the  special 
abilities  that  only  Charlie  Vanik 
could  provide  He  attacked  the  unfair 
influence  and  tax  benefits  enjo.\ed  by 
big  business,  yet  he  earned  the  rorpo 
rate  community's  rispect  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Trade  Subcommittee 
through  his  unquestioned  fairne.ss  and 
intellect:  he  is  tremendously  independ 
ent  in  both  his  thinking  and  his  ar 
tions,  yet  he  is  respected  by  all:  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement  In  January. 
yet  he  has  worked  harder  during  the 
past  year  than  many  people  do  in  a 
lifetime. 

A  most  effective  legislator.  Charlie 
has  used  his  expertise  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
MeaiLs  Committee  to  accomplish  many 
difficult  tasks,  including  the  improve 
ment  of  emigration  rights  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Together  withi  Senator  Henry 
Jackson.  Charlie  successfully  amend- 
ed the  Trade  Act  of  1974  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  penalized  by 
U.S.  trade  laws  if  they  did  not  relax 
their  emigration  policies  Soviet  Jev^s 
have  greatly  b(>nefited  a.s  a  result. 

Unfortunately     for     this     body     and 
the  Nation     Charlie's  high  level  of  in 
legrilv    and   independence   ha.s  caused 
him    to   seek    retirement    rather    than 
compromise  his  principles  and  accept 
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campaign  funds  for  a  reelection 
effort— something  he  has  not  had  to 
do  in  the  past  three  elections. 

As  a  result,  many  of  his  causes  vmII 
suffer,    including   his   latest    effort    to 
provide  tax  credits  for  technology  de 
velopment.  I  was  proud  to  join  Char 
lie  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  worthy  ini 
tiative,  and  1   am  confident   that,   like 
so   many   of   Charlies   ideas    its   time 
uill  soon  come. 

In  his  January  30  retirement  an- 
nouncement. Charlie  said.  '26  years  is 
substantial  commitment  to  any  en- 
deavor—it IS  time  for  me  to  meet  new 
challenges.  ■  On  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation.  I  would  simply 
like  to  say  thank  you  for  those  26  very 
substantial  years,  and  wish  you.  Char 
lie,  a  prosperous  and  well-deserved  n - 
lirement  from  Congre.ss.* 


DRINAN.  HARRIS.  GUDGER,  CARR 
',EAVE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  IBisO 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  four 
Members  of  this  House  who  have 
served  with  distinction  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  but  vilio  viill  not 
bi   returning  to  Congre.ss  m  January. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com 
mittee  I  have  been  very  fortunate  to 
work  \A.ith  Robert  Drina.n.  Herbeft 
Harris.  La.mar  Gudger.  and  Bob  C\rr 
b  'Cause  they  all  added  a  full  measi,r» 
of  dedication  and  commitment  to  rhf 
legal  principles  that  form  the  foiinda 
tion  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  remember  especially   Plainer  Drin 
an's    contributions    to    the    committee 
and  the  Congress  at  a  time  when  the 
foundations  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government   viere  challenged.   Dur 
mg  that  time  Father  Drinan's  outspo 
ken  adherence  to  the  rule  o.'  law.  his 
integrity     and     his     moral     guidance 
help«>d    our    Nation     take     the     right 
course  of  action  which  allowed  our  de- 
mocracy to  endure 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  vMth 
Father  Drinan  on  many  issues,  includ 
ing  the  Voting  Right.'  Act  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Act.  As  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice he  ha-s  labored  hundreds  of  hours 
to  revise  the  Federal  Criminal  Code, 
and  I  am  confident  that  his  leadership 
in  tills  area  viil!  leave  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  our  lav\. 

Herbert  Harris  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committt-* 
since  his  election  to  the  House  in  1974 
His  service  on  the  Subcommittees  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmen 
tal  Relations.  Immigration  Naiuraliza 
tion  and  Refugee  Policy,  and  Monopo 
lies  and  Commercial  Law  was  marked 
by  a  strong  commitment  to  cut  waste 
in  Government,  Herb  Harris  s  contri- 
bution to  the  committee  was  that  of 
always  providing  candid,  intelligent  in- 
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sight  into  problems  of  Government 
ethics,  immigration  policv,  and  anti- 
irus'  issues. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Moiiopolies  Sub 
rommittfe.  I  v^ill  especially  mis.s 
Herb's  work  in  the  antitrust  field  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  strong  ally  of  con- 
sumer rights,  and  the  need  for  strong 
antitrust  legislation 

Lamar  Gudger  also  has  been  a  very 
special  member  of  the  committee  be- 
cause of  his  intelligence,  geniality,  and 
good  humor  As  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Crime  and 
Criminal  Justice.  Lamar  Gudger  has 
carried  a  heavy  workload  vkhich  has 
earned  him  my  respect  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  all  the  members  of  the  com 
mittee.  He  has  worked  to  pro'.ide  help 
to  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
fight  crime  and  improve  their  jocal 
criminal  justice  systems.  Aiid  hi-  has 
provided  valuable  insight  into  the 
committee  s  work  to  n  vise  the  Fedi  ral 
Criminal  Code,  His  contributions  will 
help  the  committee  for  many  years. 

Bob  Carr  s  stay  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  loo  short  Bob  served 
with  us  during  the  96th  Congress,  but 
he  quickly  earned  my  admiration  for 
his  deep  commitment  to  strengthening 
our  civil  rights  lav^s  to  improv.ng  the 
quality  of  lusiice  throughout  our 
Nation,  and  to  maintaining  competi- 
tion in  .•American  business  Bob  Carh's 
work  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee complemented  his  outstanding 
record  as  a  mem.bi  r  of  the  .\rmed 
Ser,  ices  Committ(-f-  where  he  success- 
fully fought  against  unreasonable  de 
ferse  expenditures  and  worked  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 

The  House  will  miss  Bob  Cark. 
Lamar  Gudger.  .Iere  Harris,  and 
Robert  Drinan  because  each  one  of 
these  special  individuals  gave  this  in- 
stitution keen  insight  into  how  to 
make  America  a  stronger  Nation. 
while  preserving  our  country  as  a 
place  where  Americans  are  fr'^e 

I  know  that  whatever  etideavors 
these  four  men  choose  to  do  in  the 
future  will  greatly  benefit  from  their 
tremendous  abilitie.,  and  energies,  and 
!  thank  them  for  the  time  that  they 
nave  given  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Congress  m  service  to  their 
country.* 


MEMORIAL  TO  DR 
BUNCHE 


RALPH  J. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vt'ednesdah   December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  205 
authorizing  funds  for  the  acquisition 
and  installation  of  a  monument  memo- 
rializing one  of  our  Nation  s  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens— Dr  Ralph  J 
Bunche.  As  a  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter  of  ihis  legislation  I  view 
this  action  as  most  responsible  and 
worthwhile. 
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Dr  Bunche  brouKht  a  ureal  honor  to 
our  Nation  with  his  noble  and  untiring 
efforts  for  civil  right-s  and  world  peace. 
DurinK  his  lifetime,  he  inspired  and 
iiirrird  ttie  respect  of  millions  •  *  * 
this  mctnorial  will  help  to  instill  some 
of  those  sitme  positive  feelinKS  in  this 
and  hii  ur  '■  t'lrii  r  :it  ions. 

Whili  .[,,)!, tti  (  iinnol  be  said  about 
the  roniritjiiiK)ns  Ur  Bunche  made  to 
our  Kreal  Nation.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly review  some  impmi  ,int  hishliKhts  of 
his  life.  Benin  a  deeply  concerned 
American.  Dr.  Bunche  was  a  leader  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  was  di- 
rector of  the  NAAC'P.  As  a  distin- 
guished .scholar,  he  was  the  first  black 
to  receive  a  Ph.  D.  in  political  science, 
and  the  first  black  to  serve  as  presi 
dent  of  the  American  Political  Science 
A.ssociation. 

However,  it  was  his  two  decades  of 
service  in  the  United  Nations,  where 
he  was  the  highest  ranking  black 
American  official,  that  earned  him  an 
everlasting  place  in  history  During 
that  time.  Dr.  Bunche  became  the  first 
black  to  receive  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  — 
m  19,50  — for  his  efforts  in  negotiating 
the  Palestine  accord  between  the  new 
State  (if  Israel  and  the  .Arab  States. 

Ir  IS  only  fittin^;  then,  that  the  me- 
rnonal  to  Dr  Bunche  will  stand  across 
from  the  United  Nations  in  a  small 
New  York  City  park,  which  in  1979 
was  renamed  the  Ralph  J.  Bunche 
Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  which  has 
coordinated  this  effort  to  honor  Dr. 
Bunche  It  should  be  noted  that  large 
ly  through  the  foundations  efforts. 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  funds 
for  this  memorial  were  contributed  by 
the  private  .sector  The  $45,000  author 
ized  in  this  resolution  represents  only 
a  small  and  well  deserved  Federal  do- 
n.ition  to  this  extremely  worthy  cause. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
U)  associate  myself  with  this  legisla 
tion  and  the  great  American  we  have 
honored    Dr   Ralph  J    Bunche  • 


TIM  LEE  CAKITiH  c;REaT  ADVO 
CATE  OF  I,Ml'Wii\in  HEALTH 
(WRV 

HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

uK  iJlil./ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr.   GUYER.   Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  body's  greatest  advocates  of  im 

proved  health  care  for  our  people,  and 
certamlv  one  of  its  most  knowledge 
able  on  health  matters  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

TiM  I.KK  Cartkr.  our  coilea>;ue  from 
KeiiHickv.  ha.s  devoted  his  entire  16 
years  in  the  House  to  service  on  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  His 
counsel  and  leadership  on  health 
issues  has  been  helpful  to  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle    He  also  ha.*; 
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won  the  respect  and  support  of  many 
medical  associations  for  his  efforts  on 
health  legislation. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  in  its  November  issue,  car- 
ries an  interview  with  Representative 
Carter  about  his  reflections  on  his 
years  of  lawmaking.  I  include  that  ar- 
ticle for  the  Record. 
Report    h^oM    the    Washington    Office— A 

l.^)NG  TiMK  Friend  of  Dentistry  Reflects 

ON  16  Years  of  Lawmaking 

This  month's  report  questions  Rep.  Tim 
Lee  Carter  (R-Ky).  a  key  health  legLslator 
who  is  voluntarily  retiring  after  the  96th 
Congre.ss  Elected  in  1964  to  represent  the 
Fifth  Kentucky  Congressional  District.  Con 
gressman  Carter  has  served  eight  terms  in 
Congress. 

One  of  the  few  physicians  in  Congress  and 
a  long-lime  friend  of  dentistry,  he  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  fluoridation  and  other 
preventive  dental  care  legislation.  Largely 
because  of  his  strong  Insistence  in  the  95th 
Congress,  the  House  broke  with  tradition 
and  authorized  the  first  funding  for  volun 
tary  water  fluoridation  projects.  For  long 
standing  contributiorvs  to  dental  health  leg- 
islation. Representative  Carter  received  an 
honorary  ADA  meml)ership  at  the  1978 
annual  .session. 

Representative  Carter  has  Iwen  ranl^ing 
Republican  on  the  health  subcommillee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Because  he  is  leaving,  becau.se  he 
has  t)een  so  intimately  involved  with  health 
legislation,  because  he  has  been  a  friend  of 
dentistry  and  the  health  professions,  we 
asked  him  to  share  his  reflections  with  read- 
ers of  the  Journal. 

Journal:  When  you  arrived  on  the  Hill  in 
1965,  Congress  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dynam 
ic,  activist  period  of  producing  legislation. 
The  Medicare  and  voting  rights  bills  of  your 
freshman  term  are  two  landmark  examples. 
The  President  proposed  and  Congress  did 
indeed  dispose.  In  partnership.  Later  you 
saw  the  rise  of  the  so-called  "Imperial  Presi 
dency"  and  laments  that  Congre.ss  was  in 
eclipse.  Now.  the  common  criticism  is  that 
the  imbalance  has  swung  the  other  way, 
with  Mr.  Carter  suppo.sedly  hamstrung  by  a 
balky  Congress. 

Against  this  background,  reminisce  a  bit 
for  us.  How  has  Congress  changed  as  an  in- 
stitution, as  a  political  mechanism  for  gel- 
ting  things  done,  in  your  lime  here"" 

Carter:  Well.  I  wish  I  could  .say  it  had 
changed  for  the  t>etter.  I  don't  think  that  is 
true.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a 
majority  of  the  majority  party.  In  addition, 
many  young  members  have  wanted  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  sutX"ommitlees.  and 
this  has  not  been  for  the  good  of  the  Con- 
gress. Another  thing  is  that  we  have  so 
many  hearings  going  on  when  legislative 
work  is  being  conducted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  never  thought  we  should  have 
hearings  or  markups,  except  in  emergencies, 
when  business  is  going  on  on  the  floor.  But 
I  see  an  increasing  amount  of  this,  and  .so 
much  legislation  passes  with  which  many 
memt)ers  are  not  really  conversant  That 
disturbs  me  a  great  deal.  As  for  President 
Carter  l)eing  hamstrung  by  a  balky  Con- 
gress whenever  a  problem  comes  up  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  I 
iliink  the  entire  Congress  perceives  this  and 
acts  accordingly  If  the  President's  in  agree- 
ment, well,  all  right,  if  he's  not  in  agree- 
ment. Congress  still  will  follow  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  I've  seen  it  time 
after  lime 

Journal  Much  is  made  of  the  breakdown 
in  the  traditional  di.scipline  system.  ba.sfd 
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on  seniority,  committee  assignment,  and 
loyalty  lo  leadership  directives  on  key 
issues.  Is  this  criticism  overdone  or  have 
these  things  led  to  a  less  productive  Con 
gress'' 

Carter:  I  believe  in  many  cases  they  have 
led  to  a  less  productive  Congress.  I  don't 
think  that  a  person  who  is  not  qualified 
should  be  chairman  or  ranking  memtier.  But 
by  and  large,  if  a  person  has  been  here  a 
number  of  years,  he  must  have  something 
going  for  him  And  he  must  know  the  legis 
lative  process,  he  must  know  the  issues  that 
are  before  him,  better  than  a  newcomer. 

Journal:  Do  you  see  a  similar  breakdown 
in  loyalty  lo  party'  Are  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadership  having  difficulty 
keeping  control  over  their  freshmen? 

Carter:  I  think  so,  and  really.  I  think  this 
is  healthy  I  don't  know  that  any  parly  can 
write  a  platform  that  is  completely  compati 
ble  with  the  feelings  of  every  person  I  don  I 
agree  with  several  of  the  planks  in  the  Re- 
publican platform:  1  simply  don't  agree  with 
them.  When  I  am  called  upon  to  speak.  1 
just  don  t  bring  up  those  parts  with  which  I 
don't  agree.  However,  there  are  certain 
votes,  certain  issues,  where  you  have  party- 
line  votes  as  a  usual  thing.  The  discipline  on 
that  score  has  been  right  good  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  However,  we  are  always  free  to 
vote  our  conscience  and  if  party  loyalty  con- 
flicts with  conscience,  I  vote  my  conscience. 
And  I  Will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  I'm 
here. 

Journal:  Congress  has  to  deal  with  a 
public  impression  that  things  are  not  get 
ting  done.  US  News  &  World  Report  recent 
ly  surveyed  memljers  of  Congress  and  found 
that  fewer  than  one  in  four  were  satisfied 
with  the  job  the  legislative  branch  is  doing. 
What's  your  view  of  that  assessment? 

Carter:  This  session  of  this  Congress,  par 
ticularly.  has  done  less  than  any  session  of 
Congress  in  which  I've  served.  Even  our  own 
subcommillee  and  full  committee  have  done 
less,  perhaps  t)ecause  it's  an  election  year 
and  they  have  tried  lo  avoid  issues  that 
would  put  a  damper  on  their  reelection. 

Journal:  A  lot  of  the  blame  seems  to  fall 
on  the  budget  reform  act  and  the  reconcila- 
lion  process,  that  this  is  all  very  new  to 
Congress,  and  that  perhaps  Congress  cre- 
ated a  monster  in  its  effort  to  control  the 
budget.  E)o  you  think  this  blame  is  justified'' 

Carter:  Yes,  I  think  there  is  some  truth  lo 
that  The  purpose  of  the  Budget  Reform 
Act  was  commendable  But  when  you  get 
down  to  it.  I  believe  that  perhaps  we  would 
have  done  belter  if  we  had  required  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  have  stayed 
within  the  budget  rather  than  establish  a 
separate  Budget  Committee  There  is  con 
slant  warfare  going  on  now  tietween  the  Ap 
propria! ions  and  Budget  Committees,  as  you 
know  If  we  had  required  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  by  law  to  stay  within  the 
budget,  a  Budget  Committee  would  not  have 
t)een  necessary. 

Journal:  In  recent  years,  some  retiring 
Congressmen  have  said  they  were  leaving 
because  the  job  just  isn't  fun  anymore  How 
about  Tim  Lee  Carter:"  Why  retire  now? 

Carter:  I've  been  here  for  16  years;  Ive 
had  a  very  enjoyable  time.  Just  about  all 
the  health  legislation  since  1965  bears  my 
mark.  Last  year  I  had  heart  surgery,  and  I 
fell  that  since  I  have  a  large  district-27 
counties,  half  o(  another,  and  a  portion  of 
another,  part  of  it  mountamou.s  and  since  I 
was  approaching  retirement  age  and  the 
workload  was  getting  more  difficult,  that  it 
would  ite  a  good  time  for  me  to  retire.  I  feel 
I  would  not  have  had  significant  opposition 
if  I  had  decided  to  run;  I  got  80  percent  of 
the  vote  last  time  I  was  elected. 

Journal:  As  a  young  man  you  set  out  lo 
become  a  physician,  went  to  medical  school, 
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and  tliat  was  your  dream  and  you  were  able 
to  fulfill  It.  What  prompted  you  then  lo  go 
into  public  life"" 

Carter:  There  are  a  few  modification.s  ! 
must  maiie  m  your  question  Fir.M.  I  began 
making  my  own  livirig  as  a  .school  teacher  at 
'he  age  of  n  in  a  one-room  .school  in  Ken 
lucky.  Then.  I  was  a  basketball  coach  at 
Tompkinsville  High  School,  and  wc  won  the 
regional  touriiatnent  at  Bowling  Green  for 
three  consecutive  years.  I  was  a  teacher  and 
g  coach.  I  had  always  thought  ol  beint;  a 
physician,  but  my  older  brother  said  he 
wanlea  to  be  a  physician  Once  when  we  vis- 
ited a  medical  school  with  my  father  and 
»»>nt  into  an  anatomy  lab  my  brother  found 
he  didn't  like  it.  and  he  actually  got  a  little 
sick.  So  he  decided  to  be  a  lawyer.  My 
father  approached  me  and  said,  "Son,  if  you 
*ant  to  go  to  medical  school  III  help  you." 
So  he  lent  me  the  money  lo  go,  and  I  went. 

Journal:  Your  background  as  a  physician 
makes  your  contribution  to  the  health  sub- 
committee invaluable.  Bui  wnen  did  you 
make  the  decision  to  run  for  Congress? 

Carter:  I  had  been  a  physician  for  27 
years,  and,  of  course,  had  gone  through  th( 
war  We  built  a  hospital  in  a  rural  area  in 
1953;  then  we  built  a  three-man  clinic  in  my 
a.-ea.  It's  hard  for  an>one  to  believe  how 
much  we  had  to  work.  I  went  for  as  long  as 
a  year  at  a  time  without  gelling  to  bed 
t)efore  1  am.  and  without  a  holiday. 

Even  when  1  had  two  partners,  the  work 
didnt  let  up. 

My  family  had  been  in  politics  for  many 
years.  My  father  was  a  circuit  judge.  I  had 
Deen  county  chairman,  and  my  predecessor. 
Gene  Siler,  was  a  pood  friend  of  mine.  He 
decided  to  retire,  and  I  fell  we  were  going  to 
fiave  a  lot  of  lecislation  in  the  health  area, 
and  that  I  could  be  helpful  in  writing  that 
legi*lalion.  So  I  ran  and  was  elected  in  1964. 

Journal:  Do  you  agree  with  recent  Health 
and  Human  Services  assessments  indicating 
we  may  be  overproducing  dentists  and  phy- 
.^icians? 

Carter:  It's  possible.  Right  now  we  have 
450,000  physicians,  and  it's  projected  by  this 
group  or  the  other  that  we'll  have  600,000 
by  the  year  1990.  However,  it's  not  obvious 
m  rural  areas  that  we  have  enough  physi 
clans  What  is  obvious  is  that  we  have  a  lack 
of  physicians  there. 

The  main  problem  is  with  maldistribution 
of  physicians,  denti.sis.  and  certain  other 
types  of  health  personnel  It's  po.ssible,  of 
course,  that  we  might  have  an  oversupply. 
We've  se«-n  the  number  of  medical  schools 
grow  up  from  about  77  to  125  or  so  in  the 
past  few  years.  We  may  have  overdone  it;  we 
may  have.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
because  most  medical  and  dental  education 
is  so  expensive  today,  wt  ve  got  to  continue 
federal  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  students.  If  we  don't, 
many  of  the  schools  will  go  under. 

Journal.  Do  you  think  federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.sion 
should  get  into  such  matters  as  determining 
who  is  or  who  is  .lot  qualified  to  practice 
dentistry  or  medicine? 

Carter:  No  i  don't.  I  think  they're  going 
too  far  when  they  do  this  I  doii't  think 
they  should  gel  into  that  fifld  Usually  the 
medical  associations,  the  PSRCJs  1  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Oriianii'.atioii.sl 
and  the  dental  a-s-socialions  can  identity  the 
people  who  arc  able  wtliout  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  getting  involved. 

Journal:  What  impiict.  if  any.  do  you 
think  professional  associations,  such  as  the 
ADA.  have  had  on  the  formulation  of 
health  care  policies? 

Carter:  They  have  a  great  influence.  For 
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instance,  through  their  diflerent  organi;'.a 
lions,  if  a  dentist  or  a  physician  is  not  doing 
good  work,  they  don't  hesitate  lo  inform 
him.  They  will. 

Journal:   In  your  time  here.  Dr.  Carter. 

what    do    you    'hink    wa>    Congres.-;     finest 
hour'' 

Carter:  Then  tia\t  been  man.v .  inanv 
hours  which  I  thought  were  good,  thinj;.'- 
ihal  meant  a  gnat  deal  to  me  The  CHAP 
bill  IChild  Health  A-ssurance  Program]  I 
enjoyed  that  thoroughl.v  even  though  I  lost 
some  aniendnient.s  The  CHAP  bill  was  a 
great  bill,  it  would  tiave  taken  care  of  very 
poor  children  and  poor  pregnant  mothers 

The  passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act. 
for  which  we  have  increa.sed  thf-  fundn.g  to 
more  liian  $1  billion  ha>-  be'^n  helpful  It's 
had  a  great  impact  on  health  care  We've 
seen  the  arthritis  legislation  p?.s.s  I  worked 
hard  on  both  the  Cancer  and  Arthnti.s  Acts, 
and  I  am  proud  lo  have  received  national 
awards  on  both  lhe.se.  Al.so.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  sponsored  the  amendment  that  added 
the  word  Blood  to  tne  title  of  the  Insti 
lutf.  making  it  ihe  "National  Heart.  Lung, 
and  Blood  Ir..stilute."  I  feel  the  development 
of  these  programs  has  meant  a  lot  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  Im 
glad  lo  have  played  a  minor  role  in  it. 

Journal:  What  gave  you  your  greatest  per- 
.sonal  satisfaction? 

Carter:  There's  no  single  thing.  I've 
alwa.vs  enjoyed  discussions  or  debates  on 
the  floor.  One  really  must  be  on  his  loes 
and  know  his  legislation  well. 

Then  there's  a  separate  little  thing  that 
has  lo  do  with  the  blind  that  was  very 
meaningful  to  me.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  about  to  let  out  bids  for 
vendor  stanos  within  federal  buildings.  The 
blind,  tradiuonally.  I  don  t  know  if  by  any 
right  or  regulation,  but  lrad;tionall>  ;hey 
had  franchises  to  sell  in  fedi.-.'-al  buiidings 
This  right  or  privilege  was  about  to  be  taken 
away  from  them  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. The  president  of  a  national  associ- 
ation for  the  blind  called  me.  I  called  the 
While  House  and  within  an  hour  this  order 
was  rescinded  The  blind,  who  are  really 
very  independent  people  and  want  to  work 
to  make  a  living,  'Acre  permitted  to  continue 
to  sell.  And  I  got  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  out  of  this,  although  very  little 
about  It  was  ever  menttoned  anywhere 

Journal     V/e   are   going   to   sneak    in   one 
more  question.  Are  you  going  to  muss  u.s"" 
Are  you  going  lo  miss  Congre&s  and  Wa.sh 
ington? 

Carter:  Well,  of  course  I  will.  But  1  11  be 
busy.  Just  last  week  I  had  a  very  interesting 
medical  case.  I  practice  some  too  And  I 
have  farm  work  lo  keep  me  busy 

Journal  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  with  us  today.  Dr  Carter 
You're  going  to  be  greatly  missed  in  Con 
gress.  We  wish  you  every  happiness  in  yo.ir 
retirement  from  the  legislature  and  hopi 
you  will  come  back  once  in  a  while  and 
C()un.sel  us  all. 

Carter:  This  certainly  has  been  for  me.  I 
know  this  sounds  trite  perhaps  but  it's  been 
.1  labor  of  love  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  health  professions  and  to  promote  legis- 
lation which  would  i>e  helpful  to  the  people 
and  to  the  professions. 

Journal:  Thank  you. 

iThis  interview  was  conducted  by  Beverly 
J.  Bailey,  legislative  assistant  in  the  Wash 
ington  Office.)* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LESTER  WOLFF 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEV\    VI. PK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noveviber  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  close 
friend  and  colleague  of  many  years 
v^ho  will  not  be  with  us  next  year. 
Lester  L  Wolff  of  Nev^"  York 

In  the  16  years  he  has  served  this 
body,  Lester  Wolff  has  achieved  a 
legislative  record  for  which  he  can  be 
extremely  proud  As  a  senior  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  Us  Subcommittee 
on  A-sian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Lester 
has  become  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities in  Congress  on  this  vital  area 
of  our  world.  His  expertise  in  this  sub- 
ject has  been  utilized  by  various  ad- 
ministrations which  have  called  upon 
him  for  advice  and  counsel  over  the 
past  16  years.  I  know  that  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  .share  my 
regret  that  his  services  on  this  com- 
mittee will  be  sorely  missed  next  Con 
gress. 

Consistent  vi'ith  hiS  concern  with  in- 
ternational issues.  Lester  and  I  have 
viorked  togetlier  oti  an  i.ssue  which  we 
both  share  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
with  — human  right,i  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  .Affairs, 
I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  Lester 
serve  on  our  executive  committee 
v^'here  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
our  efforts  in  this  area.  His  contribu- 
tions were  constant,  thought  provok- 
ing, and  made  him  a  crusader  in  this 
strupgii'.  one  which,  the  entire  Irish 
American  community  m  this  Nation 
will  aiwavs  remember 

Lester  has  also  served  with  aistinc- 
'ion  on  the  Hoiise  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  He  is  an  outspoken  sup 
porter  of  the  GI  bill  and  was  insiru 
mental  in  extending  the  time  period 
under  which  veterans  from  Vietnam 
could  qualify  for  educational  benefits 
In  addition.  Lester  has  diligently 
worked  to  increase  i.he  number  of 
nursing  beds  for  the  elderly  veterans 
of  our  Nation  and  ha.s  also  been  a  lead- 
ing advocate  for  pensions  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I. 

Lester  was  also  responsiole  for  the 
creation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  lias 
.served  as  its  first  chairman  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  has  been  able  to  focus  na- 
tional and  international  attention  on  a 
problem  which  had  previouslv  been 
underaddressed  by  this  Congress.  He 
has  traveled  worldwide  in  an  effort  to 
end  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking 
and  through  publicitv  m  this  area,  in- 
formation on  tins  growing  problem 
has  been  provided  to  those  who  had 
previously  known  very  little  As  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  this  committee,  I 
can  attest  to  his  success  in  working  to 
end  narcotics  abuse  in  this  Nation. 
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I  :im  pr  ud  to  call  Lester  a  friend. 
Hv  i.s  a  man  of  tjrt'at  integrity  and 
-ircnKth.  a.s  well  as  a  man  of  character 
who  us  always  williru;  u<  iufdress  con- 
troversial issues  ui;iih  .  (int  the  lives 
of  so  many.  We  have  spent  many 
hours  together  working  on  behalf  of 
causes  we  both  deeply  believe  in.  Our 
battles  have  been  numerous,  and  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  always  best 
shared  with  friends  like  him.  I  shall 
miss  his  contribution.^  and  feel  certain 
that  his  departure  from  public  life  will 
be  brief.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
him  and  his  wife  Blanche  for  a  fruitful 
and  healthy  future  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes.* 


TRIlsr  !(■,    Ml  i,i,i/..\!U';TH 
HOLIZMAN 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

OK  M.^SbACHUSET•rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1980 

•  Mr  ONEII.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
.uth  strong  admiration  and  deep  re- 
spect that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  one  of  the  most  able,  talented, 
and  brightest  legislators  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa 
fives.  Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

In  every  way.  Liz  Holtzman  is  an  ir 
replaceable  legislator,  politician,  and 
stateswoman.  She  has  been  the  un- 
flappable guardia:.  of  the  young,  the 
old.  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  op- 
pre.s.sed  peoples  of  the  world.  Her  firm 
and  uncompromising  positions  on 
issues  before  the  Budget  Committee, 
where  she  has  served  with  diligence 
and  resourcefulne.ss.  reflect  her  abid- 
ing concern  for  people-oriented  and 
domestic  priorities  legislation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  her  mani 
fested  .sense  of  constitutional  obliga- 
tion and  re.sponsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  famed  Impeachment  Judiciary 
Committee.  No  one  who  has  served 
with  Liz  over  the  past  8  years  will  ever 
forget  her  perseverence  in  aidint;  and 
assisting  Soviet  Jews  who  have  tried  to 
escape  the  oppression  of  their  native 
land  to  gain  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  the  right  to  choose  their  own  way 
of  life:  Nor  will  we  ever  forget  the  out- 
rage and  indignation  Liz  e.xpressed  as 
she  coc.haired  a  delegation  of  women 
Members  who  visited  Cambodia  where 
iiiillioris  of  children  were  d\ing  from 
starvation  and  disease,  and  millions  of 
others  were  murdered  in  a  war  that 
had  produced  .another  genocide  in  our 
time 

N'lMiir  will  we  soon  forget  her  inde- 
taiit;abli  efforts  on  behalf  of  humane 
causes  which  reflected  her  strong  per- 
sonal convictions  and  her  unwavering 
suppor!  n!  human  rights  and  social 
and  r'-i)iiiimic  lustice. 

li  Hiii.MVN  has  been  one  of  the 
nK)--!  (oti.scientious,  dedicated,  and 
coniiiu'ttd  Members  of  the  House.  To 
rliKiriKir  ,tii  tirr  prodigious  legislative 
:i(  lu'-urufnt  -  umiid  not  pay  her  the 
ui'rilaiits  ,h.  Ml  lustly  deserved.  In- 
'liided  in  .un    |.  t;islative  list  of  Holtz- 
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MANS  accomplishments  would  be  the 
victims  of  crime  bill,  the  hazardous 
waste  bill,  the  Refugee  Act,  and  most 
significantly,  the  ERA  extension. 

Liz  Holtzman  is  a  woman  of  remark 
able  personal  qualities  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  She  has  graced 
this  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  enthusiasm,  boundless 
energy,  and  real  determination.  She 
has  never  betrayed  her  trust  and 
never  defaulted  on  a  promise  to  her 
constituents.  Liz  Holtzman  has  always 
given  her  best,  and  that  be.st  ha^ 
always  been  more  than  enough.  Pos 
sessing  a  keen  intellect,  an  incisive 
mind,  and  a  sense  of  purpose.  Liz 
Holtzman  has  pursued  a  chosen  politi- 
cal and  legislative  course  that  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  dignity  and  respon- 
sible representation. 

I  .salute  Liz  Holtzman  and  wish  her 
health,  happiness,  and  much  success 
in  all  her  future  endeavors.* 


NATO    ALLIES   MUST   PAY    THEIR 
SHARE      OF      INCREASED      DE 

T'FN.^f:  rn,=^T.«^ 

HON.  .lOHN  LDWAKD  PORTLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RtPKESENTA Tl  VES 

Wedneiday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  increased  military  spending 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  dangerous 
power  vacuums  at  major  world  flash 
points  is  apparent.  This  burden,  how- 
ever, must  be  shared  by  Americas 
NATO  allies.  Despite  planned  in 
creases  in  defense  spending  of  5  per- 
cent to  7  percent  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  cannot 
go  it  alone,  notably  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf.  We  need  the  sup- 
porting contributions  of  those  coun- 
tries sharing  our  commitments  and 
historic  views  if  we  are  to  preserve 
peace  through  strength  and  prepared- 
ness. I  enclose  for  Members  attention 
the  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  ol  November  30. 
OiiR  Exasperating  Allik.s 

For  nearly  thret  vears.  Atnerica's  Europe- 
an allies  have  heen  t^rumblint;  atx)ut  our  for- 
eisn  policy.  Incon.si.slent.  they  said.  Unpre- 
tlirtable.  Undependable. 

And  lhe>  *erf  riRlil  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration ha.s  clearly  tx-eti  out  of  it.s  depth  in 
dealiHR  with  foreign  affairs.  But  just  as  the 
Carter  administration  is  tieing  swept  a^ide 
by  a  new  one  that  promises  sreater  consist- 
ency, the  European.s  them.selves  are  becom- 
ing incon.sL<!lent  and  undependable.  Nearly 
every  European  member  of  NATO  is  weasel- 
ing  on  commitments  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  at  least  3  per  cent  a  year  in  real 
terms. 

Some  of  the  members  have  good  excuses. 
The  economies  of  Turkey  and  Portugal  are 
wrecks,  and  there  is  little  hope  they  can  in 
crease  defense  spending.  Greece  is  only  now 
arranging  for  il.s  return  to  the  military  wing 
of  NATO  after  its  prolonged  dispute  with 
Turkey  over  the  invasion  of  Cyprus.  Of  the 
others,  only  Norway,  Iceland,  and  tiny  Lux- 
embourg are  expected  to  meet  the  commit- 
ment. Italy.  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  almoiit  certainly  will  fall  short. 
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and  the  biggest  members,  Britain  and  West 
Germany,  are  refusing  to  promise  that  the 
goal  will  be  met. 

(Ironically,  the  biggest  increa-ses  in  spend- 
ing probably  will  come  in  FYance,  which 
quit  the  military  side  of  the  alliance  13 
years  ago  and  is  not  comnutted  to  the  3  per 
cent  figure] 

The  public  explanation  for  this  foot-drag- 
ging is  that  ihe  European  economies  are  v\ 
straitened  circumstances,  a  complaint  that 
Americans  will  not  easily  accept.  Most  of 
the  West  European  economies  are  in  betttr 
shape  than  that  of  the  U.S.  [Nine  of  the  15 
NATO  countries  have  a  higher  per  capita 
Income  than  the  U.S..  yet  mo.sl  are  spending 
less  per  capita  on  defense.  Belgium,  for  ex- 
ample, spends  $36.3  per  citizen  on  its  artred 
forces  while  the  American  figure  is  $520  ) 

The  United  Stales  is  aLso  providing  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  NATO  budget- 
60  per  cent  in  1980.  European-s  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  share  has  been  dropping,  but 
it  has  not  been  dropping  in  proportion  to 
the  phenomenal  growth  in  European  econo- 
mies during  the  last  two  decades. 

A  more  likely  explanation  for  the  ailies' 
reluctance  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  NATO 
d«'fense  spending  can  t>e  found  in  European 
dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  ol  SALT  II 
High  hopes  had  t>een  placed  on  the  SALT 
process  for  defusing  tension.*;  between 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Euro- 
pean;, may  be  usiui:  the  defense  spendine 
i.ssue  as  leverah'-  to  push  W.as!iington  to  gel 
the  SALT  process  going  again. 

That  is  a  legitimate  concern,  and  it  is  one 
(he  Reagan  administration  must  .iddress. 
ihe  I'ontrol  of  strategic  we?pons  is  the  bes: 
possible  basis  for  building  a  credible  delen.se 
for  llie  West. 

But  the  Europeans'  relusal  to  provide  fcr 
;heir  own  defense  is  the  worst  po.si;ible  baois 
for  negotiating  a  strategic  arms  agreement 
II  the  Soviets  see  ihai  the  atliis  are  being 
dividid  over  the  spending  is.>:ue.  they  will  lio 
everything  they  can  to  promote  that  divi- 
sion. And  if  the  divis'on  is  tied  to  the  strale 
gic  arms  problem,  the  Russluns  will  see  to  it 
that  the  problem  does  not  get  .sohed 

But  more  to  the  point,  the  lime  i;-,  long 
past  when  the  United  States  car.  lakf  ■■\n 
the  defense  slack  for  Europe.  Despite 
planned  increases  of  .'i  to  7  per  cent  in  the 
Keagan  adniini:':tratioii.  the  U.S.  :j  being 
I  ailed  upon  to  fill  dangerous  power  \acuuin.s 
elsewhere,  notably  in  the  Middle  East. 
There  is  not  enough  room  left  in  the  budget 
or  in  the  American  voters  re.servoir  of  pa 
tience  to  continue  subsidizing  Europe.an 
armies.  Europe  has  come  a  long  way  from 
the  uncertain  poverty  cf  the  postwar  >ears, 
when  the  United  States  willinglv  a.ssumed 
burdens  tjeyond  the  capacity  pi  a  devastated 
continent.  Americans  have  been  dependable 
allies  in  the  past,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  dependability  from  Europe  in  the 
future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  i;u  ll.\i;i)SON 
PRLYER 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OK  .MASSAl  IIUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
with  my  friends  and  colleagues  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  friend  and  col- 
league. Richardson  Preyer.  Rich  has 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  arimirahiy  for  12  years. 

Sin*  •    ni»iH  !  (   ive  witne.s.sed  this  fine 
gent!(  riKui  li  jiii  North  Carolina  evohc 
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into  one  of  our  most  respected  Mem- 
bers. Because  of  his  high  degree  of  in- 
tegrit.\.  he  was  asked  to  ser\e  oii  the 
House  Ethics  Committee  and  ihe  As- 
sassinations Committee,  which  he  did 
so  superbly.  He  accepted  the.se  contro- 
versial posit 'on.s  becau.sc  he  truly  felt 
it  was  his  d  I'y  to  do  so. 

Congressman  Preyer  has  always 
demonstrated  a  genuine  concern  for 
his  constituents  and  his  country.  He 
has  been  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
those  who  elected  him  to  the  Congress 
every  2  years  since  1968.  While  this 
great  institution  will  be  the  poorer  for 
his  departure,  his  constiiuents  back 
home  will  be  the  oms  who  will  be 
most  atfecLed. 

Richardson  Preyer  leaves  this  body 
after  spending  years  at  the  forefront 
in  our  common  struggle  for  further 
equality  of  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
try. The  "ourage  he  displayed  on  the 
tough  i,ssues  of  the  day  was  inspirint; 
to  all  o!  us.  We  will  miss  his  voice  of 
moderation  and  conciliation  in  the 
House.* 


triht;tf  Tr>  .<^-\mufl  l.  devine 
HON.  V\!^Li.A.M  L  DICKINSON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESK.NTA  Ii  VtS 

yionaay.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  aflection  that  I  pay  tribute 
to  may  good  triend  and  mentor.  Sam 
Devine  of  Ohio,  who  much  to  the  sad- 
uess  of  those  of  us  who  know  and  love 
him.  will  oe  eaving  this  body  at  the 
end  of  this  term 

Sam  is  the  premier  public  servaxu 
and  ciii/en -every  inch  an  American 
patriot  and  statesman  a  man  of  ?reai 
principle  and  high  moral  character. 

Wlien  I  came  to  Congress  in  1965 
Sam  wa.^  on*'  of  those  veterans  who  of- 
fered a  helping  hand  to  Bill  Dickin- 
son—a  new  guy  on  the  block.  Sam  had 
the  generosity  to  take  me  in  hand  and 
show  me  the  ropes  and  he  has  contin- 
ued to  do  so  throughout  my  eight 
terms.  I  shall  forever  be  appreciati\e 
of  his  kindness  to  me. 

Sam  is  the  model  con.servative.  one 
who  tias  fought  for  fiscal  responsibili- 
t^  and  who  has  tried  to  teach  and 
preach  that  the  role  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  ha\e  Umits. 
As  leader  of  conjervaLive  Republicans 
in  the  House  Sam  has  courageously 
proclaimed  to  all  who  would  listen 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch.  Sam  told  us  the  truth  when  he 
has  insisted  that  no  institution,  to  in- 
clude the  Federal  Go\ernme.nt.  can 
spend  itsell  in  the  red  vear  after  year 
without  destroying  th(    coui^.try.  And 

Sa.m  always  had     i. irage  to  vote 

his  convictions,  t  . .  r.  .Oun  doing  so 
was  not  politically  popular. 
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EXTHNMO.N.s  OF   REMARKS 

I  was  terrinlj  disappointed  when  I 
heard,  amid  a  national  Republican 
landslide,  that  Sav  had  not  been  re- 
elected. I  am  so  sorry  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  build  now.  on  the  super 
foundations  of  conservatism  which  he 
has  so  soundly  laid  during  his  22  years 
in  the  House.  I  do  want  Sam  to  know- 
that  those  of  us  here  who  kiiow  and 
love  him  will  remember  him  dearly  a.*- 
we  achieve  and  finish  .some  of  the  vie 
lories  that  he  started. 

My  vvife.  Barbara,  and  I  wish  the 
best  to  Sam  ana  his  ioyal  wife.  Betty. 
We  plan  to  keep  in  touch.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
that  I  salute  my  good  friend,  Sam 
Devine  of  Oh'o  • 
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and  our  country  will  be  long  remem- 
bered # 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES KOSTMAYER  AND 
MUSTO 


HON.  .i.l'ST!N  J.  MURPHY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Decem.bcr  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylv.inia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute for  two  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
am  proud  to  have  .served  in  Congress 
with  my  friends.  Pahiael  Musto  and 
Peter  Kostmayer.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  have  .served  on 
the  Education  and  Liibor  Ccmmittee 
with  Mr.  Ml'sto  and  en  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  with 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  During  this  lime, 
through  •  he.se  conimittee.s  and  our 
subcommit'ees  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  both  men 
and  have  developed  a  deep  respect  for 
their  abilities. 

My  friendship  with  Mr.  Musto  goes 
back  several  y-ars  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  .serve  witii  him  ir  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature.  Before  that.  I 
served  in  that  body  with  his  father,  i 
have  always  been  inipressoa  with  his 
dedicated  work  in  behalf  cf  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr  Kostmayer  and  myself  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1976.  Prom  ihe 
very  beginning,  I  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  great  personal  integrity  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  talents,  abilities,  and  character, 
expressed  by  these  fine  public  servants- 
will  be  missed  by  mjself.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and.  indeed, 
by  our  Rreat  country.  While  they  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  relatively  short  time,  '.heir  con- 
;r:butions  to  thi.'^  di.si mgu.  :.(  d   body 


SENATE  COMMirrEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Sf-nave  Resolution  4. 
agrcd  to  b>  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  '.-stablishmeni  cf  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
ail  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  comniiitees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  .^u'^h  committees 
to  r.otify  the  Office  cf  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Commit'.ep— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetinrs.  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  change^ 
in  the  meetings  as  they  oc<-ur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  informaticn 
becomes  operational,  the  Of  fee  of  the 
Senpte  Daily  Dit.;est  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  tnc-  Sxl«n 
;iions  of  Remarks  seciion  oi  the  Con 
CRESsicNAL  RECORD  on  Monaay  and 
Wednesday  of  eacii  week. 

An\  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wil!  be  indicated  by  plai-emcnl  of 
an  ast-^riiik  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetini^s. 

Meeting's  schedul'-d  lOr  Thursday, 
Lv-cember  4.  1980.  T.ay  oe  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedoixd 

DECEMBFR  t 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Intenatiorn;  Trade  Subrt/minitiet 
To  resu'ii"  hearings  or  tlie  trade  and 
ecorioinie      issues      conf-ontii'g        he 
Unit«!d  Staie.v,  ami  on  an  internatioc.a! 
traJ  ■  strategy  for  th«  UniieJ  States. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
1 0:00  a.m. 
Bulget 

Special      Subcorrmi'tee      3t,      Ipdustrial 
G.-owtti  and  Productivt;- 
To  re.'-ui.io   heariugN  on   the  decLne    :n 
►  roductivit>  and  on  pioposalii  fi;r  iong- 
term  improvement  in  ;h?  econoi-ny.  fo- 
cusing on  ocncems  of  ca.piial-irtTisive 
industries  such  as  site!  and  chemicals. 
S202  r>irk5ef  Building 
Join'  Economie 
To  hoid  .'learings  on  the  employment. 
'jnetnploymr"nt   situation    for   Nov  em- 
be  •• 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


DECEMBER  !  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Improvements  in  .Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  J;earings  to  mvestiga't  al- 
leged contact.*  ijetween  Robert  L. 
Ve.sco  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  Stales  as  contained  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reselution  agreed 
to  July  23.  iiJ&O 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


VOL 
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The  House  met  at  10  am 

Dr.  John  F,  Steinbruck  pastor.  Luther 
Place  Mcmonal  Chuich.  Washington. 
DC  ,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Almi^ihty  God.  m  this  season  of 
iianukkah  and  Cnristmas  we  give 
thanks  that  You  Kuve  hghl  in  history's 
darker  moments  of  oppression  and  tl>at 
Your  hi?ht  did  not  Ia;l. 

In  this  momenta— our  moment — use 
this  body  of  chosen  servants,  as  was 
Israel  of  old  and  the  pronhet  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  to  bring  to  light  the  darkened 
places  of  suffering,  oppression,  and  con- 
cerns that  now  afflict  this  city,  our  Na- 
tion, and  tht>  world. 

That  within  steps  of  where  we  stand 
men  wait  in  line  for  soup  and  women 
wander  as  homeless  nomac's  over  Wash- 
ington's asphalt,  desert,  youth  look  in 
vain  for  work,  und  the  evicted  from  slum 
dwellings  have  no  new  ghetto  to  receive 
them. 

That  one  ocean  away  tens  of  thou- 
sands stand  homeless  upon  the  rubble  of 
their  shattered  villages,  shivering  ubove 
and  shedding  warm  tears  for  their  loved 
ones  below. 

Aiid  that  nations  away,  many  seek 
daily  i,he  Hanukkah-Advent  light  of 
freedom  from  oppression.  Inspire  this 
community  of  lawmakers  of  all  faiths  in 
their  commitment  to  religious-human 
riphts  thereby  holding  out  the  lipht  or 
hope  to  the  Shchararskys.  Vashchenkos 
Kislik.s.  Tsitverblits.  and  Wallenber,^s. 

Your  light  must  burn  bright.  O  God. 
and  may  we  here  work  faithfully  and 
cea.selessly  in  its  afterglow  of  eternal 
shalom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESvSAGE   FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Srarrow  on«»  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  f)27  An  act  ror  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ka 
C'tiuQ  Wong,  and  his  wife.  Marilyn  Wong: 
and 

K  R.  8:j38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Asjlstanre  .Act  of  1961  to  authorize  app-o- 
pfiatlor.s  for  Internationa'  dlsa.ster  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes In  southern  Italy. 

The  mes.'^age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7631  >    entitled    'An  act  making  appro- 


i^nations  lor  tne  Ue;.arlri)L'm  oi  Housing 
and  Urban  Deseloi  ment.  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
h-soal  year  ending  Septeaibcr  30,  1&81, 
and  for  other  purposes. " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  6,  19. 
22.  25,  29,  37.  45.  59,  60,  67,  69.  73, 
74.  76,  and  77  to  the  a'r.ovc-entitled  bill 

The  mes.sage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  ot  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di.'^agreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HR 
7765'  tntitled  An  act  to  provide  for 
reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981' 

Tlie  message  al.so  arnounced  that  the 
Senate  a^r^es  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  or  the  disagreeing 
votfs  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  'S.  2363' 
entitled  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lushment  of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  'S.  2728  > 
entitled  "fi<n  act  to  .imend  the  Indinn 
Health  Care  Imrrovement  .^ct  and  the 
Public  He.alth  Service  Act  with  res>^ect 
to  Indian  health  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  ol  the 
Senate  of  the  following:  title: 

S  2163  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conseri-a- 
tlon  and  enhancem'^nt  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  Washlntjton  State,  as- 
sistance to  the  treity  and  nontreaty  harvest- 
ers of  those  resoi!"-»"!  i"^  f"r  other  purposes. 


THE  INSURANCE  HOAX  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  another  outbreak  of  false 
information  about  an  insurance  dividend 
for  World  War  II  veterans  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  is  receiving  a  large 
number  of  inquiries,  from  Members'  of- 
fices and  from  the  general  public,  about 
a  law  which  was  supposed  to  have  ju.it 
been  passed  to  pay  this  dividend. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1950,  the  VA  paid 
almost  $3  billion  in  dividends  to  former 
servicemen  who  carried  GI  insurance 
during  the  war.  Under  the  law.  claim  for 
that  dividend  must  have  been  filed  within 
6  years  from  the  time  it  was  declared  and 
the   time  limit  for  filing  passed  many 


years  a.eo  Tne  only  insurance  dividends 
bein;^  paid  today  by  the  VA  are  to  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  veterans  who 
are  continuing  to  carry  their  insurance 
These  dividends  are  payable  on  an  an- 
nual basis  ar.d  are  generally  paid  on  the 
anniversary  date  of  each  policy. 

I  regret  that  some  person  or  persons 
would  implement  thib  cruel  hoax  on  oui 
veterans  I  urge  your  support  in  doin^ 
what  you  can  to  stop  this  rumor  from 
spreading  further 


CONNECTICUT  GOVERNOR  ELLA  T 
GRASSO  ANNOUNCES  HER  RESIG- 
NATION 

•  Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niK.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  Speaker,  1  am  deeply 
saddened  today,  as  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hous?  will  be.  b.\  the  newt  that 
Connecticut  Governor  Ella  T  Grarso 
has  announced  her  resignation  as  Gover- 
no'  effective  December  31,  1980. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  here  will  rc- 
m^mbtr  her  service  in  this  body  from 
1971  to  1974.  Since  then  she  has  con- 
tinu"d  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
rle  of  Connecticut  in  the  outstanding 
tradition  that  th?  Members  will  all  re- 
call As  a  State  legislator,  a.s  secretary  of 
state,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  now 
as  Governor.  Ella  Grasso  has  dedicated 
almost  *hree  decades  of  her  life  to  the 
public  good  Her  indomitable  courage  has 
never  been  more  evident  than  in  her  fight 
a^^ainst  cancer  at  this  very  nour.  While 
the  people  in  Connecticut  are  suffering  a 
great  loss  by  h^r  withdrawal  from  public 
service,  I  know  the  prayers  of  her  State 
and  the  Nation  are  with  her  and  her 
family  at  this  very  hour 
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TROUBLING  SIGNAI^  FROM 

REAGAN  CAMP 

I  Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
h;s  remarks  > 

Mr.  RATCHFORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  for  a  possible 
sh'ft  in  energy  policy  under  the  new 
administration. 

President-elect  Reagan's  comments 
and  the  comments  of  his  energy  task 
force  on  the  removal  of  all  price  con- 
trols on  o'l  and  natural  gas  reflect  not 
only  a  discouraging  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  consumers,  but  also  a  sad  dis- 
regard for  the  potential  of  conservation 
measures  in  alleviating  our  energy 
problems. 

Any  energy  policy  needs  to  address  our 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil:  a 
responsible  program  must  tap  the  full 


G  This  symbol  represents  tlic  time  of  day  during    the   Hou";*-  Proceedings,  e.g.,   n    140''   is   2:07   p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  w  liu  li  .tre  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


rarfie  of  domestic  energy  options  to  In- 
sure adequate  fupplie.-;  at  an  affordable 
price. 

A  plan  which  emphasizes  conservation 
and  alternative  enert;y  sources  must  take 
precedence  over  one  of  decontrol  and 
deprivation.  The  welfare  of  consumer 
States  and  of  the  entire  Nation  depends 
on  It.  

■niE   LMTF.  DOROTHY   DAY 

(Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday  last  in  New  York.  Dor- 
othy Day  died  at  the  age  of  83  at  Mary- 
house,  a  Lower  East  Side  .shelter  ihat 
she  ran  for  homeless  women 

Dorothy  Dfiy  lived  among  ihe  poor. 
shared  their  table,  stood  m  tlieir  lines 
and  endured  their  daily  insecurities 

In  what  stark  contrast,  through  her 
quiet  work  with  the  Catholic  worker, 
does  she  stand  against  the  thundering 
materialism  of  today's  electronic  reli- 
gion? 

For  Dorothy  Day  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  not  just  something  to  be 
preached,  but  was  something  to  be  lived. 

Dorothy  Day  joins  such  kindly  figures 
as  Mother  Theresa  and  Fred  Roseuater 
as  examples  of  how  high  the  human 
spirit  can  soar    God  ble.ss  \ou.  Ms    Day. 


UMI 


C-i.\.^   \V.\RF.\RF:   IN"   LAOS 

I  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark?  ) 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  on 
the  heels  of  rumors  about  chemical  war- 
fare being  used  by  Soviet  forces  on 
Afghani  rebels,  the  October  i.ssue  of 
Reader's  Digest  has  reported  that  poi- 
sonous gases  have  been  used  w;th  dev- 
astating effect  against  the  pro-.^merican 
H'mong  tribesmen  of  Laos.  According  to 
the  article,  upward  of  350.000  of  these 
tribesmen  may  iiave  died  as  a  result  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  calculated  and  bar- 
baric profiram  of  extermination 

While  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
against  the  Hmongs  has  not  been  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  US  officials,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  development  should 
be  cause  for  the  utmost  concern  No  one 
can  forpct  the  programs  of  the  late  thir- 
ties and  early  forties  and  if,  indeed,  a 
rebirth  of  such  a  menlalit.\-  i.--  occurring 
we  need  to  know  that  sooner  rather  than 
later  To  help  ascertain  that.  I  would 
hope  that  one  of  the  first  items  of  busi- 
ness in  the  97th  Congress  would  be  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  possible  use  of 
chemical  warfare  in  Laos  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  no  less. 
Gas  Warfarf  in  L^o.s  Communis.m's  Dri\x 
TO  Annihilate  a  People 
(By  Jane  Hamilton-Merritt) 

The  place  Is  not  a  pretty  sight  I  \' s  drip 
flu'd  Into  skinny  arms  Doctors  and  nurses 
scurry  from  one  wooden-slab  bed  to  another. 
responding  to  pleas  for  help.  I  am  at  Ban 


\'ii.al.  a  rcfupee  camp  along  the  Mekong 
River  JuSt  msidt  nor:hern  Ihalland  It  is 
populated  by  some  35,000  H'mong  ipro- 
ii  un.ei  Mongi  tribal  refugees  from  the 
mountains  of  Laos  They  sutler  from  severe 
malnutrition,  malaria,  amoebic  dysentery, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  a  host  of  para- 
^.:es  For  many  there  Is  a  tragic  complica- 
tion:  ihey  have  been  gassed 

One  of  them  Is  a  friend  of  mine,  yet  I  don't 
recognize  him,  although  I  have  passed  his 
pallet  at  iea^t  20  tim.es  Finally,  through  his 
pain,  he  recopnlzes  me  and  sends  a  relative 
to  bring  me  to  him 

Nhla  Vang  Vang,  about  40,  had  once  'oeen 
vigorous,  energetic  Now  he  Is  a  skeleton  with 
sunken  haunted  eyes  In  a  weak  voice  he 
tells  me  he  had  returned  to  Laos  after  I  saw 
him  in  January  Concerned  about  relatives, 
he  had  gone  back  there  v^-lth  a  party  of  19 
men  for  three  months  During  that  time,  he 
says,  his  team  had  been  in  areiis  fpraved  by 
poisonous  chemicals  nine  times 

Every  few  minutes  his  talk  Is  broken  by 
a  racking  cough  that  nearly  strangles  him 
He  spits  bloody  sputum  into  a  tin  can  A 
H'mong  nurse  lells  me  that  he  has  chest 
pains,   finds   breathing  difficult,  cannot   eat 

Nhla  continues:  "They  hit  us  at  the  end 
of  May  at  Nam  Khlng  with  the  yellow  chem- 
icals it  was  a  white  plane  like  a  Soviet  hell- 
rooter — K  w-  enough  so  that  I  could  see  tlie 
figures  of  two  pilots  Immedlatelv  when  they 
dropped  the  pas  I  fell  to  the  ground  vomiting 
blood  Mv  eyes  burned;  I  could  not  see.  I  have 
the  'red    diarrhea 

"It  was  a  powder  When  It  touched  my  skin 
It  became  sticky,  like  an  ointment,  and  when 
water  Is  put  on  It.  It  becomes  liquid  "  He 
stops  for  another  bout  of  coughing  ""Vou 
know,  after  a  rain  the  chemicals  will  get 
Into  the  water  and  poison  It  Now  that  It  is 
the  rainy  season.  It  will  be  so  eat-y  to  poison 
us  all" 

JUST    tlKE    THE    JEWS 

In  1960.  there  were  at  least  5C0.OOO  H'mong 
in  Lars  Today,  perhaps  70,000  are  still  alive 
there,  many  of  them  sick  or  dying  of  malnu- 
trition Another  50,000  are  In  Thai  refugee 
camps,  and  some  35.000  ha. e  been  resettled 
In  Western  countries  The  H'mong  survivors 
111  Laos  now  face  a  terrible  future,  for  they 
are  the  targets  of  a  deliberate,  calculated 
policy   of    extermination 

This  policy  Is  the  tragic  heritage  of  the 
H'mong  commitment  to  America's  effort  to 
prevent  a  communist  takeover  In  Vietnam 
and  Laos  The  United  States,  unwilling  to 
send  Its  own  troops  into  Laos,  opted  for  an- 
other kind  of  army — a  guerrilla  army  re- 
cruited mostly  from  the  H'mong,  but  also 
from  other  Laotlati  tribes  such  as  the  Yao, 
Lahu.  Lao  Teung  Trained  by  the  US  mili- 
tary and  the  CIA,  the  H'mong  formed  the 
backb-ne  of  the  resistance  against  the  com- 
munist forces  In  Laos  that  were  supported 
bv  North  Vietnam,  China  and  the  USS.R 
They  sabotaged  war  supoUes  moving  south 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TYail.  and  rescued 
Americin  pilots  shot  down  In  Laos  TTiey 
prove^  adept  at  Intelligence  work  gathering 
vital  inf.rmaticn  on  troop,  tank  and  supply 
movements 

Gen  Vang  Pao.  who  commanded  the 
H  mong  forces  and  now  lives  In  the  United 
States,  told  me  recently  f-at  his  forces  de- 
stroved  mil'ions  of  dollars'  worth  of  military 
coutDme-it  medical  and  fod  supnles  mov- 
ing down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  into  South 
Vietnam  bteween  1962  and  1975,  "To  do 
that."  he  said,  "my  people  ga' e  12  000  lives 
All  of  that  was  secret,  but  now  I  want  the 
Amei-lcan  people  to  know." 

When  the  Americans  pu'led  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  the  H'mrng— and  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made— remai-ied  largely  un- 
known   But  the  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 


did  not  forget  LI  Chal.  who  now  lives  In 
Uenver,  Colo  ,  and  Is  a  leader  of  the  H  mong 
refugee  group  there,  te.ls  why:  "The  com- 
munists know  that  we  were  the  Americans' 
hands,  arms,  feet  and  mouths.  That's  why 
they  belle. e  they  must  kill  all  Hm:,ng— 
soldiers,  farmers,  children  We  su.'',er  and  die 
Just  like  the  Jews  In  World  War  II,  but  the 
world  Ignores  us  " 

HIDE    I.N    CAVES 

Gen.  Vang  Pao  says  '  Ccmmunlst  gaaatag 
of  the  H'mong  people  began  in  August  lOTS, 
at  Mung  Om  and  Nam  Fen.  south  of  Phu  Bia. 
where  17.000  men.  women  and  children  were 
killed  I  leirned  from  a  Pathet  Lao  defector 
that  from  1975  to  1978  th?  gassing  had  ItUled 
5'J,0C0  H'mong  in  the  Phu  Bia  area  alone 
During  that  time  some  45,000  died  from  star- 
\ation  and  disease,  or  were  shot  trying  to 
escape  to  Thailand   " 

Toiay.  In  trioal  refugee  camps  In  northern 
Thailand.  H'mong  refugees  tell  of  starvation, 
rape,  the  crippling  of  children  whose  fathers 
worked  for  the  United  States,  of  massacres 
But  what  frightens  them  most  are  the 
poisons,  which  they  call  "rain."  "gas,'  or 
'  smcke,"  for  they  cannot  hide  from  the 
chemicals  that  poison  them,  their  water, 
animals,  plants  and  fields 

Survivors  speak  of  several  kinds  of  "rain 
Yellow  ana  red  are  very  serious,  and  a  direct 
hit  means  sure  death  Green  and  blue-green 
rains  are  not  as  i.mmedlately  lethal  .^  smai! 
bit  of  opium  oftei,  enables  victims  to  survive 
but  they  suffer  vomiting,  bloody  diarrhea 
fever,  bleeding  through  the  nose  and 
diz?lness  • 

Recently,  still  another  chemical  a  light- 
yellow  powder,  has  been  dropped  by  four- 
engine  planes  or  by  helicopters  The  latter 
a  U  S  military  spokesman  tells  me,  resemble 
Soviet  MI-4s  or  MI-8S 

A  H'mong  farmer  looking  much  older  than 
his  40  years  savs:  "For  two  years  they  attack 
my  area  In  Laos  The  planes  cover  us  with  red 
smoke,  and  the  people  and  animals  die  We 
cannot  grow  rice  or  farm.  We  miust  hide  m 
caves 

"They  drop  poison  on  us  200  times  in  1978 
and  1979  TTie  first  time  five  people  die  Im- 
mediately Red  smoke  rolls  over  the  area  and 
everyone  Is  sick  It  smells  like  burning  rub- 
ber I  swallow  a  bit  of  opium,  but  slide  to  the 
ground  unable  to  move  In  about  an  hour  I 
can  get  up,  but  I  cannot  eat  or  drink  I  be- 
come verv  skinnv  Twelve  more  people  In  my 
villag'  die  of  being  skinny  " 

CHRONICLE    OF    HORROR 

TTie  stories  are  countless  One  man  sits  be- 
fore me  in  Ban  Vlnal  refugee  camp  in  Thai- 
land carrying  "evidence"  of  the  continued 
gassing  in  Laos  TYained  bv  the  Americans 
!n  intelligence  In  the  1970s  this  former 
H'mong  lieutenant  had  cro.ssed  the  Mekong 
River  to  Thailand  on  June  6  From  a  minia- 
ture dliry  that  he  miraculously  managed  tr 
bring  he  quietly  reads: 

"On  15  May  1980  two  Soviet  helicopters 
drooned  yllow  powder  o»i  a  H'monc  vllKee 
of  200  at  coord:na*e  TF  9376  Thirtv-five  died 
within  seven  davs  -jie  remaining  are  verv 
sick" 

He  recites  another  attack  Then  carefully 
turning  the  tattered  Daees  of  his  diary  to 
check  dues  figures  and  locations  he  chroni- 
cles what  happened  to  him.  after  the  .Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Laos  m  Airil  1975 

"The  fiTil  gas  attack  was  In  October  1975 
The  communists  couldn't  take  our  rlDsee  by 
fitrhting,  but  thev  came  back  with  airplanes 
One  carried  red  pas  another  vellow  Those 
near    where    the    chemical    rockets    exploded 


•Opium  has  for  centuries  b-en  used  medir- 
inally  for  severe  pastro-lntestina!  disturb- 
ances. 
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fell  unconscious,  with  bleeding  from  the 
mouih  and  nose  Many  dieJ  boon  after- 
wards a  yellow  water  flowed  from  their 
tjodles. 

"They  hit  us  with  gas  for  three  days. 
Seventy-flve  people  died  Immediately  Five 
hundred  more  died  within  a  short  time.  I 
was  lucky,  for  I  was  not  in  the  village  at 
the  time. 

•'For  three  years  we  were  constantly  at- 
tacked like  this  We  must  live  In  the  Jungle 
like  animals  Since  early  1980,  people  are  so 
hungry  that  they  eat  leaves  exposed  to  the 
chemicals,  and  715  people  have  died  In  my 
area.  I  dig  In  the  ground  for  roots  and  water, 
but  many  are  too  weak  to  do  this  We  have 
no  cloth  to  cover  our  bodies  frwm  mosqui- 
toes, so  we  all  have  malaria.  We  have  no 
medicine,  so  we  are  all  sick. 

SHOT    IN    THE    ARM 

On  a  visit  to  Thailand  In  January,  my 
friend  Nhia  Vang,  who  had  just  escaped  from 
■V  Vietnamese  prison  camp  In  Laos,  told  me  a 
story  not  only  of  genocide,  but  of  an  added 
horror  medically  supervised  experimenta- 
tion that  uses  chemical  agents  on  impris- 
oned H'mong  men.  women  and  children: 

"In  November  1978.  a  Vietnamese  force  of 
3J00  captured  about  1200  H'mong  men. 
women,  and  children— Includlni?  mine — In 
the  Jungle  where  the  red  and  yellow  smoke 
had  forced  us  to  live  We  were  taken  to  a 
camp  called  Tong  Mien  which  held  2000 
H'mong  prisoners.  We  were  given  only  a 
small  portion  of  rice  every  l.s  davs  and  many 
of  my  people  were  shot  trying  to  get  to  the 
forest  for  food 

"Then,  on  March  25.  two  MIO  Jets  flew 
low  o"er  our  prison  camp  and  sprayel 
us  with  white  rain  One  hundred  people 
died  Immediately  The  rest  of  us  hid  diar- 
rhea for  20  days  then  fever:  we  cannot  walk 
or  raise  o\tr  arms.  Manv  more  people  die. 

"In  May.  four  Pathet  l.ao  medics  gave  tn- 
Jenions  In  'Tie  Ri-m  'o  3"  H'mo-T'  InOnd'T 
me  It  was  the  color  of  water  T  ImmedHtely 
became  dizzv  and  could  not  breathe  Blood 
spurted  from  my  nose  and  I  fell  to  the 
groimrt  unconscious  A  relative  blew  opium 
smoke  over  me  for  several  hours  and  finally 
the  bleet'lnp  stonned  In  12  ho  ts  T  could 
see  ft^aln  and  bv  the  next  day  I  could  walk 

"The  next  dav  four  new  medlc>;  rame  This 
time  thev  had  In'ections  and  pills  for  40 
eas.slni;  victims  Some  medics  rave  mr  peop'e 
InlecMons  and  green  pills,  others  Inlectlons 
and  white  pills.  Nothlnc  happened  for  12 
hours:  then  thev  have  trouble  seelne  can't 
spenk  and  black  out  Fifteen  died;  the  rest 
are  very  sick  for  a  Ion?  time  The  medics 
wrote  reports  on  the  people  civen  medicine  ' 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  these  atrocities'"  Tn  mv  view,  it  has 
been  appalllnirlv  weak  and  InelTt.-tual. 

The  Hou.se  S\ihcomm!ttee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  has  taken  testimony  on  the 
gassings  And  the  State  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  made  their  own 
Investigations  Bxit  thev  and  other  US  of- 
ficials. Including  those  In  the  White  House, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  Is 
conclusive 

After  listening  to  testimony  at  the  sub- 
committee hearlncs  In  April.  Coneressman 
Jim  leach  (R  .  ^owai  stated  "I  personally 
Interviewed  these  refugees  I  read  State  De- 
partment and  Defense  Department  reports 
which  are  so  numerous  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  cannot  be  denied  No  one  In  the 
White  House  ever  saw  a  person  belne  gassed 
In  Auschwitz,  but  we  know  It  occurred  I 
think  this  Administration  has  a  moral  re- 
sponslbllltv  to  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
what  Is  happening  " 

tTHCENT    MISSION 

What  government  agencies  want  for  "con- 
clusive evidence  "  Is  a  body  for  autopsy.  But 


there  are  serious  logistical  difficulties  In  ob- 
taining recently  gassed  victims  and  fresh 
chemicals  because  the  gassing  occurs  in  the 
remote  mountains  of  Laos,  many  days'  walk 
through  enemy  territory  to  the  Thai  border 
One  Hmong  found  a  dispensed  gas  canister, 
wrapped  It  heavily  in  old  clothes,  and 
started  to  walk  It  out  of  Laos  to  Thailand 
The  chemical  residue  In  the  oanlster  killed 
him  before  he   reached  the  Mekong. 

I  asked  Vang  Neng.  H'mong  chief  at  Ban 
Vlnal.  about  the  U  i>  Insistence  on  having  a 
body  for  autopsy.  In  a  voice  of  frustration 
and  anger,  he  said.  "Yes.  I  have  bodies  for 
autopsy  I  learned  yesterday  that  the  com- 
munists gassed  a  village  on  May  14.  killing 
ten  Immediately  This  Is  many  days'  walk 
from  the  Mekong  By  the  time  we  carry  one 
b:)dy  out.  It  will  be  spoiled  " 

Last  fall,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  was 
made  when  a  team  from  the  ofBce  of  the 
Amy  Surgeon  General  was  .■^c'lt  to  Thailand 
to  investigate  the  gassing  allegations  They 
Interviewed  40  men.  two  *omen  pnd  a  12- 
year-old  girl  bll  of  whom  were  wtnes.ses  to 
and  sur  r.ors  o(  gassing  attacks  In  Laos,  and 
concluded  in  a  report  withheld  from  the 
public  that  chemical  agents  had  been  used 
against  the  H  mong  Two  recommendatlon.s 
were:  to  '  de\cliip  a  plain  whereby  blood,  tis- 
sue or  other  specimens  may  be  rapidly  trans- 
ported from  the  suspect  area  to  the  Biomed- 
ical Laboratory  for  analysis,  and  to  establlsi. 
a  medical  team,  on  a  standby  basis,  prepared 
to  travel  to  the  site  of  future  allegations  to 
conduct  Interviews  examinations"  The  final 
recommendatiun  read:  "From  a  military  de- 
fense position  It  would  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely urgent  mission  to  initiate  eve;'., 
effort  possible  to  identlfv  the  chemical 
agents  that  have  been  us>d  and  to  develop 
apnropnate  cfnuitermeasures.  antidotes,  etc" 

Unfortunaielv  —  Indeed,  unbelievably  — 
those  recommendation^  have  been  Ignored 
On  June  3Q,  1980.  I  reported  to  the  US  em- 
bassy in  Bant'kok  that  I  hod  Iccated  two  men 
In  a  refugee-camp  hospital  who  reported 
being  gassed  In  the  latter  part  of  May  The 
timing  for  testing  was  within  the  six-week 
I'mit  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General 
After  14  days  of  evasive  and  false  Informa- 
tion by  the  embassy  and  other  U  S  officials 
In  Thailand.  I  returned  to  the  camp  myself 
to  speak  directly  to  the  two  men  recently 
gassed  and  to  the  camp  medical  F>*'"^onnel 

Only  then  did  I  learn  'hat  medical  ex- 
perts familiar  with  gassing  had  not  con- 
ducted the  Investigations  V'e  had  sent  a 
Thai  nurse  and  an  American  public-health 
worker,  who  admitted  he  was  a  "novice" 
with  regard  'o  rhemlcal  warfare  and  In  his 
own  words,  had  "very  Utile"  instruction  even 
In  how  to  collect  samples  When  I  left  Bang- 
kok on  July  18.  the  specimens  were  still 
there 

WtLL    YOU    HELP? 

While  the  West  refuses  to  at  knowledge  the 
use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  by  the  Soviet- 
backed  regimes  of  Hanoi  and  the  Pathet 
Lao.  the  Vietnamese  government  applauds 
its  army's  chemical-warfare  branch  by 
awarding  It  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  medal.  Accord- 
ing to  Hanoi  radio  monitored  In  Thailand  In 
Anrll  1980  Gen  le  Trong  Tan  told  the  unit  ■ 
"Chemical  weapons  contributed  to  winning 
the  ereat  victory  In  the  great  antl-U  S  salva- 
tion resistance  struggle"  and  In  "tasks  In  the 
new  situation  "  The  ""new  situation"  un- 
doubtedly reiers  to  Laos.  Cambodia — and 
po.-^lbly  to  Afghanistan. 

The  State  Department  calls  evidence  sug- 
gesting a  Soviet  role  ""circumstantial."'  but  It 
Is  more  than  that  Indenendent  Intelligence 
sources  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  Soviet 
Gen  V  K  rikolov's  chemical-warfare  forces 
In  Laos — and  subsequently  tn  Kabul,  Af- 
ghanistan In  addition,  Soviet  chemical- 
warfare  experts  are  said  to  have  visited  sev- 


eral cities  and  areas  In  Laos  to  Inspect 
"chemical  explosives'" — artillery  shells, 
bombs,  rockets  In  sum.  It  Is  hard  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  involved, 
certainly  In  the  production  and  distribution 
of  chemical  agents,  and  probably  in  on-site 
surveillance  and  medical  experimentation. 

Meanwhile,  the  H'mong  continue  to  die.  A 
H'mong  leader  who  Is  responsible  for  al- 
most 30.000  civilians  In  Laos  recently  crossed 
Into  Thailand  His  words  haunt  me:  "I  have 
come  to  see  If  anyone  has  food,  clothing  or 
medicine  to  protect  us  from  the  gassing 
Someone  must  help.  soon,  or  we  will  all  die 
We  are  friends  of  the  Americans.  We  fought 
for  freedom  Will  you  help?"" 

Will  we?  How? 

First,  a  fully  publlclyed  Congressional 
hearing — both  Senate  and  House — Into  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong  should  be  held  This 
would  inform  the  US  people  and  attract 
world-press  coverage  of  the  atrocity  And  the 
US  government  should  make  communis:  gas 
warfare  a  majo'  Issue  before  the  United 
Nations  and  every  International  forum 

Second,  direct  pressure  should  be  applied 
on  Hanoi  by  Free  World  industrial  nations 
on  whom  Hanoi  greatly  relies  f6r  the  tech- 
nology and  financial  aid  to  rebuild  Vietnam 
This  must  be  done  at  the  highest  private 
""hot-line"  leader-to-leader  level  Hanoi 
should  be  told  that  this  Inhuman  policy 
must  stop  or  aid  will  be  hal'ed 

Finally,  since  Vietnam  Is  a  client  state  of 
the  Soviets  (apparently  the  source  of  the 
lethal  chemlcalsi.  the  United  States  should 
Inform  the  Soviets  that  any  discussions  of 
other  Issues  will  be  put  off  until  we  are  satis- 
fied that  chemical  warfare  In  Laos  has 
ceased. 

At  Ban  Vlnal  camp.  Vang  Chue.  an  IB- 
yeer-old  boy  who  has  been  gassed,  is  carried 
into  the  hospital  His  chest  heaves  with 
erratic  contractions  and  he  struggles  to 
breathe  His  face  is  heavy  with  sweat  and  I 
s?e  a  tear  looming — the  first  H'mong-soldler 
fear  that  I  have  ever  seen  I  lean  down  to 
talk  with  him. 

"  m  so  sorry  that  my  country  Is  dying."  he 
says  In  a  voire  of  pain  "'Please  do 
something  ' 
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THE   SOVIET   UNTON   AND   THE 
POLISH    CRISIS 

(Mr  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  RITTER  .Mr  Speaker,  about  3 
months  ago,  228  of  you  .joined  me  in  sup- 
po'ting  a  reso'ution  insisting  that  the 
Pol'sh  people  be  left  to  resolve  their  own 
disputes  without  violent  or  forceful  in- 
tervention bv  any  ot*ier  foreign  power 
Later  a  similar  resolution  emerged  from 
the  Foreien  Affairs  Committee  and 
unanimously  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Today  on  the  eve  of  adjournment  the 
situation  in  Poland  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions  as  never  before  According 
to  news  reports  this  mornine.  the  build- 
up and  positioning  of  Soviet  forces 
along  the  Polish  border  indicates  that 
the  Soviets  are  poi.sed  and  ready  for  a 
poss'ble  invasion  of  Poland. 

Leaders  in  both  the  Polish  Communist 
Party  and  the  labor  solidarity  movement 
are  urfrinR  restraint  and  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  avoid  any  cause 
to  justify  the  Soviet  intervention. 

Over  the  years  the  Soviets  have 
proved  to  be  insensitlvp  to  world  opin- 
ion.   Therefore    an    effective    deterrent 


outside  of  war  is  severe  curtailment  of 
the  massive  financial  credit.s  and  loans 
fxfended  to  them  by  the  Western  indus- 
trial nation.s  'I  hat  means  curtailment  of 
trade  and  eronomir  flnancuif;  throut;h 
loans  and  credits  which  Western  coun- 
tries have  for  yenr.^  been  building  with 
the  U.S.S  R  and  on  wliich  the  U.SSR 
IS  dependent. 

I  believe  that  the  U  S  Congress  must 
make  a  .stat^ement.  and  tfKlay  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  Indicatinc  that  if 
the  Soviets  do  invade,  the  United  States, 
in  conjiinction  with  its  NATO  allie.-^. 
Jai.in  and  Australia,  will  di.-^i  uiuinue  the 
extension  of  loans  and  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  need  now  to  send  nut 
a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
Western  World  will  not  finance  the  So- 
viet economy  while  they  destroy  secu- 
rity in  Europe  I  hoi-ie  you  wil!  join  me  in 
supporting  thi.s  resolution 


THE   HUNGER   STRIKE    IN    IRELAMD 

'Mr.  BIAGGI  a.sked  and  was  giver, 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  October 
27.  1980,  seven  mmates  in  the  Lonp  Ke:  li 
Prison  facility  in  Northern  Ireland  be- 
gan a  huncer  strike.  Now  more  than  6 
weeks  later,  their  condition  is  detc-iorat- 
ing  and  they  have  now  been  moved  into 
the  prison  hospital.  These  seven  inmates 
were  joined  by  three  women  prisoner.'; 
in  the  Armagh  women's  facility  who  be- 
gan their  himger  strike  last  Monday. 

As  cliairman  of  the  132-member  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  Irtsh 
Affairs.  I  take  to  the  Hou.se  floor  today 
to  I'enew  my  appeal  that  a  humanitarian 
resolution  to  this  problem  can  be  reached 
before  any  pris^n'^r  dtes  I  made  this  ap- 
peal on  October  29  to  Presidint  Carter, 
and  la.st  week  to  tlie  United  Nation.s 
which  I  feel  can  be  a  mediator  m  thLs 
dispute. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  dialog  between 
the  two  sides  has  broken  off  and  the  hnes 
of  communication  must  be  reopened. 

The  New  V'ork  Times,  in  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  editorial  noted  of  this  situa- 
tion— 

If  Mrs,  Thatcher's  government  can  end  the 
present  ccnfronta.tlon  on  humanitarian 
terms,  that  may  not  of  itself  bring  out  the 
better  angels  among  ancient  adversaries  It 
would,  however,  be  a  salutary  setback  for 
thepoUUcsof  hate. 


UMI 


THi:  HUNGER   STRIKE  IN   IRELAND 

'Mr.  WOLFI-^  asked  and  was  given 
permi,ss:on  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
m;iuite  and  to  revi.sc  and  extend  hi:- 
re.Tiarks.  > 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr,  Si)cakcr.  the  huncer 
slriKe  currently  in  progress  in  the  "H 
blocks"  of  the  infamous  Long  Ke.sh  Pris- 
on which  I  have  visited  is  symbolic  of 
the  tragic  .situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, The  hor^elessness  and  the  despair, 
the  violence  and  the  horror,  are  symp- 


tom.s  of  a  crisis  wh:ch  has  been  perpet- 
11. lied  lor  the  past  ZOO  years. 

I  am  proud  of  efforts  I  have  made  in 
the  cau.se  of  peace  in  Northern  Irc.an^. 
during  my  16  year  congressional  tenure 
I  have  not  confined  my  actions  to  hollow 
and  passionless  oratory.  At  per.^on-il  rsk, 
I  :ourne,^ed  to  Northern  Ireland,  and 
Witnessed  the  horror  and  the  grief,  the 
magnitude  of  which  mo  t  Americans 
cannot  conceptualize.  Unfortunately.  I 
am  the  only  Congressman  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed to  venture  in,  ide  the  notorious 
Long  Kesh  Prison:  while  travchng  under 
the  alias  ..'oe  Branigan.  I  was  jH'ivy  to 
the  suffering  and  deprivation  whit  h  offi- 
c.al  Visitors  are  not. 

The  pain  and  the  suffering  continues 
a.'-  the  violence  and  the  tension  mounts. 
There  are  no  simplistic  solutions  to  a 
question  which  has  loomed  for  centuries. 
,\et  we  must  continue  to  do  our  best. 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  British  terror 
must  cease:  the  Irish  people  have  suf- 
fered long  enough.  Desperation  breeds 
terror  i:.  Ireland,  and  terror  breeds  more 
terror,  I  do  not  have  to  explain  how 
VICIOUS  such  a  cycle  can  be.  We  iiiu  -t 
appeal  to  all  sides  to  bring  a  halt  to  llie 
Violence  which  has  cost  so  many  inno- 
cent lives,  for  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland  will  not  be 
brought,  about  by  terror,  but  b\  peaceful 
political  negotiation  In  order  for  such 
a  solution  to  be  effective,  it  must  address 
the  fundamental  iiroblems  of  discrimi- 
nation, bigotry,  equal  opportunity,  and 
ultimately  the  i.ssue  of  the  British  pres- 
ence m  Northern  Ireland,  History  has 
proven  that  unless  these  problems  are 
solved,  the  tragic  cycle  of  destruction 
cannot  be  halted. 


n   1020 
A  CALL  FOR  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  RE- 
SOLVE IRISH  POLITICAL  STRIFE 

Mr  MAVROLTI-ES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ins  remarks.  > 

Mr  MAVROULES  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  out  of  a  sense  of  grave  concern 
for  the  6-week-old  hunger  strike  waged 
by  seven  male  and  three  female  North- 
ern Ireland  prisoners  in  the  H  block  wing 
of  the  Long  Ke.sh  prison  facility  and  the 
women  s  ja'l  m  .'Vr.-nagh 

We  are  all  too  keenly  aware  of  the  on- 
going political  strife  in  war-torn  North- 
ern Ireland— we  read  and  hear  daily 
reminders  of  these  tragic,  embittered 
people  and  their  never-ending  struggle 
for  independence  The  potential  rami- 
fications of  this  hunger  strike,  however, 
command   our   renewed   attention. 

We.  as  a  nation,  cannot  sit  idly  by 
without  letting  our  voices  be  heard.  It  is 
our  moral  obligation,  as  a  nation  who 
places  the  respect  of  human  rights  as  the 
highest  of  priorities,  to  speak  out  m  an 
endeavor  to  see  this  deplorable  situation 
righted  in  as  timely  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  have  broken 
down  completely — absolutely  no  progress 


toward   a  reopening  of  discussions  has 

been  made.  As  the  length  of  this  stale- 
mat-?  increases,  the  potential  for  a  dra- 
matic groAth  in  violence  becomes  more 
paramount. 

It  is  'i.ii'^erative  that  the  United  Na- 
t  OPS  ir'tCTede  as  a  miediator  between  op- 
posuig  factions  and  attempt  to  reinstate 
diplomatic  negotiation  toward  a  peace- 
ful, humanitarian  resolution  to  this 
tragic  conflict  As  each  day  passes,  I  fear, 
the  possibility  of  peaceful  resolution  be- 
comes all  the  more  remote. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  must 
take  a  stand  on  this  most  important  is- 
sue, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
eyes  toward  Ireland  and  to  let  their 
voices  be  heard. 


HUNGER  STRIKE  IN  NORTHERN 
IREL.AND 

"Mr.  ZEFERETTI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr  ZEFERETTI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  io;n 
my  colleagues  here  this  morning  m  fo- 
cu.^mg  on  the  ongoing  hunger  strike  being 
waged  by  the  men  and  women  m  North- 
ern Ireland's  prisons 

These  prisoners  were  arrested  under 
special  laws,  held  incommunicado  for 
periods  of  up  to  7  days,  triec  m  special 
nonjury  courts  '.hat  permit  coerced  con- 
fessions as  admissible  evidence,  and  .sen- 
tenced to  extremely  harsh  .iail  terms  Yet 
these  prisoners,  convicted  of  politically 
motivated  crimes,  are  refused  sE)ecial 
status  by  British  officials 

In  short,  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
system  of  justice  that  Americans  and 
freedom-loving  people  evervwhere  would 
find  repugnant  Few  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  incarcerated  m  the  H -block 
prison  vs'ere  it  not  for  the  fact  they  con- 
sider the  British  presence  m  the  nortn 
as  unlawful  The  hunger  strike  is  the  cul- 
mination of  their  4':; -year  struggle  tc 
gam  political-prisoner  status 

It  appears  that  the  British  Government 
w:il  not  intercede  to  negotiate  the  de- 
mands of  the  striking  prisoners.  Should 
any  or  all  of  the  hunger  strikers  die,  I 
am  fearful  that  a  renewed  rash  of  ter- 
rorist violence  will  result  m  the  deaths 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 

.As  a  member  of  the  .Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  Irish  affairs,  I  oppose  all  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland — that  of  the  terroris*^ 
as  well  as  the  inst:tutional!zed  violence 
of  the  British  authorities  I  implore  the 
Covernment  of  Great  Britain  to  avoid 
any  escalation  m  t.hat  volatile  region  of 
the  globe, 

THE  IRISH   PRISONERS  HL^NGER 
STRIKE 

"Mr  FISH  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
m;nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr  FISH  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
ongoing  huncer  strike  being  earned  out 
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by  7  male  prL'^onors  at  the  I-oriK  Kfsh 
Prison  and  3  women  prisoners  at  the 
Armagh  Women's  Prison  in  Northern 
Ireland  These  10  prisoners  went  on  a 
huntjer  strike  for  the  following  condi- 
tions First,  the  right  to  v. ear  nonprison 
clothing;  second,  the  right  not  to  do 
prison  work;  third,  the  right  to  lamily 
visits  and  food  parrels,  fourth,  free 
association;  and  fifth,  full  remission- 
similar  to  parole  in  our  system,  which 
today  does  not  apply  to  these  prisoners. 

The  essential  i.s.sue  of  the  hunger 
strike  Is  that  the  prisoners  are  demand- 
ing special  status  becai'.se  they  insist 
that  their  pasition  is  spe<-ial  In  fart 
prior  to  March  of  1976.  they  were 
acknowledged  to  have  sr>ecial  status 
The  men  and  women  on  the  hunger 
strike  contend  that  thev  were  First, 
arrested  In  a  specisU  wav  and  under 
special  laws,  second,  detained  and 
interro,'at(  d  m  a  special  manner,  prose- 
cuted by  a  special  act  of  Parliament; 
third,  sentenced  in  a  special  court, 
namely,  a  nonjury  court;  fourth,  given 
esf>ecially  long  sentences;  and  fifth, 
incarcerated  in  a  special  prison. 

So.  In  fact,  there  is  logic  that  their 
status  IS  clearlv  special  from  the  ordi- 
nary prisoner  Recogm/ing  or  granting 
sptvial  statiLs  would  be  simply  recogniz- 
ing exL<;tin!T  realities. 

Because  the  British  Orovemment 
refuses  to  accept  that  reality,  prisoners 
for  vears  have  been  living  naked,  "on 
the  blanket.  ■  in  confinement. 

Cardinal  O'Fiaich.  the  Irish  Oovern- 
ment.  and  others  have  appealed  to  the 
British  Government  to  restore  those 
conce.sslon-s  Trixglcally.  the  British 
Government  has  refased.  The  death  of 
a  hunger  strike.  I  fear,  would  only  serve 
as  a  further  setback  to  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Ireland 


of  the  world  let  us  heed  the  significance 
i>f  the  act.s  (>:  the  strikmu  prisoners,  three 
of  wh(»n  are  women  in  Armagh  Prison, 
which  I  visited,  and  let  us  work  toward 
peace  and  justice  which  is  worthy  of  the 
Irish  people. 


IRISH   IIUNGKR  S'nilKL" 

<Mr  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
t^ermi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
tnmute  and  to  revLse  and  extend  his 
remarks  i 

Mr  GIIJVIAN  Mr  -Speaker  the  unrest 
and  violence  m  Ireland  us  trai^ic,  exacer- 
bated by  ignorance  and  propaganda 
which  has  been  intensified  by  efTort.s  to 
discredit  ;uid  malign  the  Irish  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  10  indivuiua;  ;;.  Iiclan<i 
who  are  participating  m  a  hm.  •<r  strike 
111  an  effort  to  focus  wi^r'.i!  .itte;:*;nii  on 
the  plight  of  thase  pri.^oners  lu  Ireland 
who  are  b«^ing  treated  as  common  crim- 
inals instead  of  recoi;t'.i/iniT  their  politi- 
cal commitnvnt  T!:r  H;;'i  h  occupation 
of  Northern  Ireland  h  is  'el  'o  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  for  the  1.1  w  Hid  a  sense 
of  futility  on  the  part  <>! 
whose  trials  have  beer 
name  only  Justii-.'  m  N'': 
leaves  much  to  lu'  di-  ind 
ances  by  the  5',r:ti.vh  th.it  \ 
and  order  are  ;'riin.irv     un,  i  r:..s 

Mr  S'  raker  if  i.,  iniper.it ive  that  hu- 
man rwdt  111  .Northern  Irel.uid  improve 
drastically  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  any 
meaningful  and  ItLstm^'  peace  in  that  part 


iriMiners 
dlli  !e<i  in 
:-!;  Irehir.d 
:'lle  :u',:  ur- 

■et  for  law 


T' N   in\'oi.v?:mknt  nfkdfd  in 

IRISH  Hr.NCJKR  STRIKt;  CRISIS 

'Mr  I.hNT  .i^kei!  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  t(i  ,ui(iii..>  the  House  fo*-  1  min- 
ute a.id  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
iii-irks  I 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  danger- 
ous situation  ls  developing  in  the  Long 
Kesh  Prison  near  Belfast,  Northern  Ire- 
land The  seven  prisoners,  now  in  the 
fourth  week  of  a  hunger  strike,  aw  ait  the 
British  Government's  move  to  eranl 
them  political  prisoner  status.  However. 
until  this  action  is  taken,  a  volatile  situ- 
ation worsens  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
a  fear  of  increased  violence  is  felt 
throughout  the  region. 

The  distlngiiished  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Ho:  Congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs,  Hon.  Mario  Biacgi.  has  led  an 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  for  their 
Intervention  in  thLs  .situation.  The  chan- 
nels of  dialog  must  remain  open  and 
direct  if  there  Is  to  be  a  resolution  to  this 
crisis.  Humanitarian  needs  are  of  the 
utmost  concern,  and  must  be  Instrumen- 
tal In  the  framework  of  the  resolution  of 
this  dangerous  situation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Irish  Affairs  Committee. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  urging  UN 
Ambassador  McHenry  to  appeal  to  the 
U.N.  for  their  active  involvement  to 
mediate  a  peaceful  and  mutual  agree- 
ment. 


viously  have  .'hied  away  from  participat- 
ing because  of  the  excessive  co.st  and 
complexity  of  doing  so. 

Th-se  changes  could  be  implemented 
with  minimum  ex(x>nse,  but  maximum 
payolT  liir  the  Federal  agencies  ar.d  the 
individuals  iiivolvcd  in  the  rulemaking 
Today,  I  will  give  a  detailed  explanation 
(if  ttie  bill  m  (he  extension  of  remarks  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  hope 
we  can  make  this  a  priority  issue  in  the 
97th  Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  ol'  HIM.  FNCOUR- 
AGING  PUBLIC  I'.AHTlcn'.X  n(JN  IN 
PEDFRAL  AGFNCY  RL1>  M.XKING 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE  aiJced  and  w.n.  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently 
introduced  H  R  8205.  a  bill  to  encourage 
public  participation  in  Federal  agency 
rulemaking  The  bill  is  designed  to  sim- 
plify the  present  complex,  costly,  arcane 
procedure  by  making  three  simple 
changes. 

Anyone  would  be  permitted  to  submit 
comments  on  proposed  rulemaking  as  a 
matter  of  right  without  having  to  show- 
in  advance  legal  "interest." 

Notice  of  rulemaking  would  be  required 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  at  least  30  days  would  be  allowed 
for  public  comment  as  a  matter  of  law 

For  formal  rulemaking,  any  person  not 
a  party  to  a  rulemaking  could  submit 
comments  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
now  permitted  for  informal  rulemaking 
Persons  making  such  a  submLssion  do 
not  become  parties  to  the  rulemaking. 

This  bill  is  limited  in  scope  but  broad 
in  impact  It  opens  the  Federal  rulemak- 
ing process  to  those  affected  by  it;  In- 
dividuals and  small  businesses  who  pre- 


VIOLENCE   FEARFD  AS  IRISH 
HUNGER  STRIKE  CONTINUES 

Mr  OITINGFR  asked  and  was  given 
ix'rmi.ssion  to  addre.'-s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  OTTINGFR  Mr  Speaker  a.-:  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  fcr  Irish  Affairs.  I  rise  to  mm 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Mario 
BiAGCi.  in  expressing  grave  concern  about 
the  dangerous  situation  created  by  the 
hunger  strike  being  waged  by  Id  prison- 
ers in  Northern  Ireland  and  by  the  In- 
transigence of  the  British  Government 

These  people  ha\e  \ .  wed  to  refuse  all 
food  until  the  British  G  vernment  grants 
them  political  status  As  the  hunger 
strike  enters  Its  4th  week,  a  highly 
charged  emotional  mood  has  swept 
through  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Brit- 
ish fear  outbreaks  of  violence  should  the 
the  situation  continue. 

Clearly.  Ireland  has  seen  too  much  vio- 
lence and  turmoil.  The  parties  to  this 
conflict  must  do  ever>'thing  In  their 
power  not  to  agitate  an  already  explosive 
situation.  Our  Irish  Caucus  is  dedicated 
to  ending  violence  on  both  sides  Unfor- 
tunately, all  dialog  between  the  British 
and  Northern  Irish  has  broken  down  .^s 
the  health  of  the  strikers  detdines.  the 
chance  of  violence  increases. 

I  join  Mr  Biacci  in  his  apix>al  to  UN. 
Ambassador  McHenry  to  request  the 
United  Nations  to  initiate  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  matter  I  think  it  is  long  past 
time  that  the  United  States  exercised  Its 
responsibilities  In  this  situation. 
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OP  connfx:ticut.  ella  grasso 

I  Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  today  our 
former  colleague.  Ella  Graj5so.  is  an- 
nouncing her  retirement  as  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  sometime  later  this  month. 

Connecticut  politics  will  never  be  the 
■  a-ne  acaiii  without  my  dear  friend  El- 
la's active  participation.  She  has  devoted 
her  entire  life  to  public  service,  and  it 
Is  difHcult  to  imagine  Connecticut 
po!  tics  without  her 

I  know  how  diflicuU  it  must  have  been 
for  E!Ia  to  make  th"  decision  to  give  up 
the  rigors  and  responsiDilities  of  public 
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life,  particularly  *hen  she  kj-.ows  that 
she -.aii  can  ana  would  acLOnipiiih  much. 
It  is  t;me  Uiai  she  iooks  out  for  her.-^elf. 
however,  and  hopei-oliy  we  w.ll  be  abie 
to  see  eacn  otiK-r  more  olten  now  thai 
I  too.  am  retiring  from  public  hfe  and 
can  spend  more  time  in  Connccucut. 

Ella's  dedicat.on,  detcrm:;:alion.  and 
devotion  to  Connecticut  and  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  remembered  lor  years  to 
come  She  has  my  lo-.e,  and,  I  know,  the 
love  of  everyone  In  this  Chamber  She 
continues  to  have  my  prayers  as  she  faces 
the  greatest  challenge  of  her  life.  We 
wish  her  the  very  best,  which  she  so  rich- 
ly deserves. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havs 
been  asked  to  read  the  schedule  for  the 
day  as  planned  by  the  leadership: 

Conference  report  on  S.  1159 — Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  and  Cost  Savings  .'Au- 
thorization, including  consideration  of  its 
rule; 

H.R.  6417.  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1980.  complete  consideration; 

Conference  report  on  S.  988.  Health 
Science  Promotion  Act;  and 

Confe-ence  report  on  H.R.  7018.  In- 
secticide.   Fungicide,     ind    Rodenticide 

Act. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7j91.  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  may  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor  later  today. 

Then  there  will  be  four  suspensions. 
Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  w'll  be 
postponed  until  after  all  suspensions 
have  been  debated. 

HR    8406.  pneumococcal  vaccine  bill; 

S  2163,  Northwest  s.ilmon  bill.  con';ur 
in  Senate  amendment; 

H.R.  8285.  Piracv  Act  of  1980;  and 

S.  1784.  Alaska  Federal-Civilmn  Ener- 
gy Efficiency  Swap  Act  of  1980. 


UMI 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  AND  COST 
SAVINGS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OP   1980 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  820  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows ; 

H  Res.  820 

Re?oned.  Ttiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conlerence  report  on  the  bill  iS  \\^9)  to  eu- 
thcrlze  appropriations  for  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
polnli5  of  order  aealnst  said  conference  report 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provl.slons  of 
clauses  3  and  4.  rule  XXVIII  are  heretiy 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
MoAKLEV  I  The  eentleman  from  M.ssoarl 
(Mr   BoLLiNG)   is  recognized  for  1  hour 


Mr  BOLI.ING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
mii.uies  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see Mr  QuiLLKNi  for  ihe  purpo.;e  of  de- 
bate, pendir.f  which  I  yield  m>.self  such 
i.;ne  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  this  rule  wiU  know  that  it 
waives  a  number  of  pomrs  of  order  on 
scope  and  gcrinan?ne.ss  Th:s  ;-  not  a  role 
that  I  can  ;.ay  is  noncontroversial.  It  is 
very  controversial.  There  are  many  divi- 
sions. There  seems  to  bi .  at  lea^t  m  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  division  by  party  I 
think  all  the  Democrats  voted  Jor  the 
rule  being  reported  and  all  the  Republi- 
cans who  voted,  voted  aeam>t  it 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  knov.-  there  arc  Demo- 
crats who  oppose  the  rule,  also,  because 
I  have  agreed  to  yield  some  time  to  my 
distinguished  Iriend  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

DiNCELLt . 

The  reason  this  particular  matter  was 
scheduled  before  the  Rules  Committee  at 
all — I  hope  the  Members  hrn-e  noticed 
the  Rules  Committee  has  not  been  enor- 
mously generous  in  granting  ruies  in  the 
last  few  davs;  we  have  onlv  been  dealing 
with  necessities,  with  rare  exceptions. 
This  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  The  rea- 
son Is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  primar- 
ily because  the  matter  came  up  on  sus- 
pension and  had  a  majority  on  suspen- 
.sion.  In  other  words,  a  majority  of  the 
House— as  I  remember  it  2C9  to  192— 
voted  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
thought  that  justified  its  being  brought 
to  the  floor  for  a  decision  by  the  full 
membership 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  .support  the 
rule  and  I  support  the  conference  report. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  deal  with  this  problem  now.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  dealt  with  better  later 
That  is  a  personal  view  and  I  hope  I 
have  described  accurately  the  situation 
that  confrorts  us.  I  hope,  of  course,  that 
my  side  wins  on  the  rule  and  wins  on  the 
conference  report.  In  the  .meantime,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  m.v  time 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

My  good  friend,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  in  the  rule.  Nor- 
mally we  are  together,  but  today  I  would 
like  to  .see  the  defeat  of  'he  rule 

This  rule  would  waive  clauses  3  and  4 
of  House  rule  28.  two  of  'he  most  Im- 
portant rules  we  have  fought  to  irf-lud" 
in  our  system  of  rule-:  :>nd  to  uphclu  over 
the  years.  The.-e  are  the  rules  of  scope 
and  germaneness  on  conference  reports. 
designed  to  shut  out  noncermar.e  Senat.e 
riders  and  to  prevent  confer^er  frcm 
writing  new  legislation  in  conference. 

And  yet  we  are  being  asV.ed  to  waive 
these  rules  today,  not  just  for  .some  n.iror 
or  technical  violation  contained  In  the 
conference  repor-t  but  because  this  con- 
ference report  is  riddled  >vitn  violations 
of  clauses  3  and  4.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Bfoykili  >  testified 
before  our  Rules  Committee  that  eitht 
of  the  nine  section.s  of  this  bill  were  in 
violation  of  one  or  both  of  those  clauses, 
and  the  eentleman  from  Michigan  Mr. 
UiNCELL)  confirmed  that  assessment. 


I  th;nk  if  wc  had  ccntmued  w-.h  the 
."uspension  of  the  Dlngell-Broyhili  bill 
£i.s  scheduled  the  first  of  thl"-  week,  this 
measure  wvoid  not  .nave  been  before  the 
Houst.  today.  The  Dingell-Brcyhii;  pro- 
vision did  not  contain  any  provision 
vhatsoever  for  airbags.  They  gave  up  a 
legislative  veto  provLsion  in  the  measure 
in  order  to  get  it  scheduled,  but  it  was 
then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mea'^ure.  today  m 
addition  to  all  of  the  provi.-,:ons  man- 
dates airbatts  in  certain  automobiles  by 
p.  certain  date. 

It  seems  to  ne  that  airbags  should 
be  on  a  completely  -.oluritary  basis;  If 
you  want  them  in  your  automobiie,  that 
IS  one  thing;  but  mandating  in  tiiis 
conf'^rence  report  a  design  that  must  be 
carried  out  Is  going  to  add  considerably 
to  the  cost  0!  ihe  automobile. 

I  think,  today,  it  is  time  we  put  our 
foot  down,  it  is  time  we  defeated  this 
rule  and  go  back  to  the  DmgeU-Broy- 
hiU  measure  which  would  solve  all  of 
the  problems  that  we  have,  wo'jIg  gi^e 
us  fine  legislation  and  we  could  go  for- 
ward without  the  mandatory  provision. 
The  right  of  legislative  veto  in  the 
Dinyell-Broyhill  provision  which  was 
scheduled  under  suspension  was  dropped 
n  order  to  get  it  scheduled  on  the  House 
floor.  But  that  then  was  liot  enough. 
The  pressures  coming  from  downtown. 
I  am  sure,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
scheduling  of  this  conference  report. 

It  is  true,  in  the  Rules  Committee  the 
Republicans  voted  no  and  the  Demo- 
crats vo'.«d  yes  for  reporting  However 
It  really  is  not  a  partisan  situation.  It  Is 
not  partisan  when  you  go  to  buy  a  car 
and  have  to  pay  $600  or  5700  additional 
'.viih  a  high  interest.  In  my  ormio.-.,  it 
1.^  going  to  put  on  rhe  skids  ether  auto- 
mobile manifactureri  and  will  bring 
about  a  desperate  c-ituation  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
rule  because  I  thirik  this  is  clearly  an 
instance  in  which  we  must  draw  the  Mne 
clearly  in  the  dust  for  cur  conferee.-  and 
stand  by  our  rules  If  we  do  not  draw 
that  line  now.  we  will  be  inviting  it-ture 
conferees  to  write  completely  new  legis- 
lation in  coneference  in  total  disregard 
of  the  wishes  o!  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min'..:te5  to  the 
distingiushed  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMR   Bp.oyhilli. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  yield- 
ing, i  rise  In  oppohition  to  this  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  rule  before  us  waives  all 
points  of  order.  It  is  my  judement  that 
the  House  .should  reject  this  rule  that  is 
before  '.s  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

n  1040 

Why  did  the  Rules  Committee  grant 
this  drastic  a  rule  that  would  wa.ve  all 
points  of  order,  ano  override  tue  riJes 
of  the  House  and  tht  rights  of  Members 
under  those  rules? 

The  rule  is  necessarj-  because  the  con- 
ierence  report  on  S.  115S  woula  be  sub- 
ject to  a  wide  variety  of  points  of  order 
without  this  rule.  The  conference  report 
has  nine  sections  to  it.  Eight  of  those 
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nine  sections  are  either  not  termane  to 
the  House-rassed  bill  or  they  exceed  tho 
scope  of  conference.  The  only  section  (>• 
the  conference  report  that  the  conferee.^ 
managed  to  get  right  was  the  onf  that 
contains  the  short  t;tie  to  the  bill. 

There  a/e  ce:ta  n  prcvbions  in  the 
conference  report  tnat  vc-e  dreimed  up 
by  this  ?;mail  group  of  corif3rees  without 
direction  from  ether  body,  the  House  or 
th*;  otiier  hoay.  One  of  tha  mc<!t  out- 
standing examples  of  what  i  am  talkint; 
about  15  Uie  r''Ovision  ttiac  woulc  man- 
date flvvi  automobile  comtjaiili'S  tool  up 
to  provide  airbags  in  a  line  of  cars.  Ol 
course,  this  is  not  only  beyond  the  scopi- 
of  the  conference  but  is  directly  con- 
trrxry  to  t.ie  clearly  expre.ssed  Hoiu^e  po- 
sition 

Tne  Hcusc  over  the  last  several  yea.s 
by  a  substantial  margin  has  repeatedly 
voted  against  allowing  'hi.*^^  traffic  safety 
agenc:  to  require  the  installation  of  air- 
bags.  Thia  is  what  the  conference  report 
does. 

The-  fact  is  that  the  automobile  com- 
panies in  many  ca:;es  v. ill  be  required  to 
tool  up  for  a  hne  of  c.rs  to  provide  air- 
bags  in  those  cars,  and  that  line  of  car: 
will  not  even  be  manufactured  2  or  2 
years  from  now.  In  other  words,  all 
of  that  expense  will  be  totally  wasted 
and  will  be  unnecessary  as  the  automo- 
bile companies  are  goinK  through  iheir 
plans  of  downsizing  their  cars. 

The  larfee  cars  where  airbygs  will  be 
incluaec  will  not  even  be  in  the  line  a 
couple  of  years  from  now.  It  just  does  not 
scf-m  to  me  to  make  f',n.se  that  we  should 
require  them  to  gc  to  this  expense.  And. 
of  ccu.-se.  who  Is  going  to  pay  for  it?  It 
will  oe  the  a  n^umer  who  will  have  tc 
pay  for  »t  in  terms  of  higher  prices  on 
new  cars  in  future  years. 

So.  Mr.  Spealcf  r.  if  tiiis  rule  is  granted, 
and  if  the  conference  report  is  adopted 
we  wil'  be  signal  ng  future  conferencci, 
that  thcv  need  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  House.  They 
do  not  ever,  have  *o  be  foand  by  the  di- 
re:t'.on  of  the  House,  and  so  I  think  tliat 
tins  r'.Ue  deserves  to  be  defented. 

I  ^^ould  point  out  that  if  the  rule  Is 
defeated,  we  arc  prepared  to  work  with 
the  h  airman  of  the  suLcommittec,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
ScHEtJER ' ,  to  offei-  a  comproiri;  e  that  will 
solve  the  problems  that  ha.e  been  ciilled 
to  our  attention,  and  that  is  to  delay  the 
standard  and  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  safet"  standar  '.. 

The  House  hivs  voted  time  and  again 
over  the  past  :e\eral  years  to  prohibit 
NHTSA  from  requ  ring  the  installation 
of  airbagj.  This  conference  report  ma.ke.*: 
that  mandatory  This  Ls  the  first  time 
that  the  Congress  would  be.  by  law.  re- 
quiring the  compliance  with  a  design 
standaru.  I  think  that  this  is  a  bad 
precedent,  and  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. Tho  cost  associated  with  tooling 
uo  to  meet  these  standards  are  sub- 
stantial Thftse  costs  are  gomg  to  je  in- 
curred reKardJ.^ss  of  whether  or  not  the 
consumers  actually  order  airbaKs.  And. 
of  cciir.se.  the  cost  will  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  companies  at  a  t'me  they  can 
ill  afford  the  high  cost  associated  with 
it. 


Mi.  BOLLING.  \ir  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingui-hed  gentleman 
iro.Ti  Miihigan  iMr.  DiNCEtt". 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Mi-ssouri.  I  regret 
h.  ai.a  1  have  a  dinerei;ce  ol  view  on  this 
rule,  because  1  have  the  utmost  respect 
and  affection  for  the  gentknian  from 
iviis  oan,  as  he  verj-  well  knows 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  House  bill 
that  was  passed  is  widel.\  different  than 
that  which  this  rule  would  place  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nile  that  is  before 
Uo  would  sanctify  the  act  by  certain  con- 
ferees on  behalf  of  the  House  who  went 
to  coiJerence  with  the  Grnate.  did  not 
fully  uphold  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  House,  and  havo  brought  back  a  pro- 
PDsal  which  is  ;n  major  conflict  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  So  major  arc  the 
conflicts  that  it  has  to  have  waivers  of 
points  of  order  and  waivers  of  points  of 
order  on  scope  in  no  less  than  eight  of 
the  ni'ie  sections  of  the  hiii. 

Now  when  this  matter,  S.  1159  was 
before  the  House  at  an  earlier  time  it 
was  rejected  by  68  votes.  It  should  be 
de.eated  again. 

It  is  a  substantial  departure  from  the 
House  bill  in  which  the  House  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  bipartisan  votp 
the  Stockman  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides consumers  for  a  choice  of  auto- 
mobil?s  of  at  least  three  safety  protec- 
tion devices.  The  conference  report  was 
defeated,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  larf,e 
part  because  o.  a  long-standing  con- 
troversy surrounding  airbags.  The  ques- 
tion ,  of  hi?h  cost  and  the  cjuestion.";  of 
effectiveness  which  still  surround  them 
and  whi?h  have  b?cn  chronicled  in  ex- 
tenso  in  the  rpport  to  the  Congress  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1159  was  earlier  de- 
leated  in  this  House  because  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Federal  agencies  in 
view  of  the  House  should  have  a  mandate 
for  a  desipn  standard  It  lias  always  been 
tne  position  of  the  Hou.se  that  we  should 
have  pertormance  standards.  That  is 
standards  wiiich  say  th.it  the  vehicle  or 
the  equipment  should  do  a  certain  thing 
and  then  leave  the  choice  of  how  it  ir 
to  be  done  to  the  manufacturer  and  to 
the  demands  of  tiie  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  parti.san 
question.  The  vote  was  overwhelmingly 
♦■or  the  Hou.se  position.  The  question  is 
not  even  whether  airbags  or  passive  re- 
straints are  going  in.  because  under  ex- 
isting law  passive  restraints,  as  opposed 
to  airbags,  which  include  airbags  but 
which  also  include  other  devices  such  as 
passi\e  belts,  are  still  required  under  reg- 
ulation and  some  passive  belts  and  others 
are  and  new  ones  will  shortly  be  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker,  .t  must  be  jointed  out 
that  the  requirements  of  208.  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  are  .^till  in  place 
and  can  be  laid  in  place  at  any  time  or 
changed  by  NHTSA. 

What  we  arc  being  asked  to  do  by  thi.s 
rule  and  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by 
the  S.  1159  proposal  is  to  mandate  air- 
bags  on  the  automobiles.  The  manufac- 


turfr>  then  would  have  to  do  it  if  s 
1159  passes  whether  they  have  a  better 
technique  or  not  The  consumer  is  prob- 
ably forced  with  paving  the  cost  of  these, 
which  is  probably  going  to  run  about 
$1,000  per  vehicle  whether  he  in  fact 
wanrs  to  or  not. 

Tlas  is  rot  a  proposal  which  affords 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  American  con- 
.sumers. 

Nov, ,  all  of  the  manufacturers  propose 
a  compromise,  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  (Mr.  BROVHiLt)  and  I,  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  will  offer  to  the  House 
as  ^oon  as  thiS  union unate  rule  has  beer 
rejected. 

All  of  the  manufacturers  favor  that 
course.  All  of  the  automobile  dealers  fa- 
vor that  course. 

!  would  submit  to  this  body,  M-\ 
Speaker,  that  the  automobile  dealers  as 
late  as  last  night  have  communicated 
to  us  their  stern  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  upon  which  this  rule 
weald  embark  not  only  the  Congress,  but 
the  Nation. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  adoption 
of  this  rule  says  to  conferees  that  they 
can  just  clearly  go  to  conference,  and 
di;  regard  tiie  instructions  of  the  House 

Now  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Hoise  December  12.  1979,  H.R  2585.  Is 
radically  different  than  S.  1159  which  is 
before  us.  The  bill  H  R.  2585  was  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

[2  1050 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
exDired. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
:.'  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
this  rule  is  adopted  or  not.  airbags  will 
go  111  American  manufactured  automo- 
biles. Ford  plans  to  put  them  in.  GM 
plans  to  put  them  in.  Mercedes  will  have 
them  in  Volvo  will  have  them  in  and 
BMW  says  it  plans  to  have  them  in.  That 
is  five  lines;  but  that  i.-  a  free  choice  by 
the  manufacturers.  Tl-.at  is  not  a  design 
'ilandard.  It  is  a  response  of  those  man- 
ufacturers to  what  thev  believe  the  mar- 
ketplace is.  If  this  rule  is  rejected,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
BROY!aLLi  and  I.  working  together,  will 
move  to  get  before  the  House  a  proposal 
which  is  already  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar. H.R.  8379.  which  does  everythmg 
that  this  conference  report  does  except 
to  mandate  an  airbag  design  standard, 
something  which  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate 

The  House  should  know  that  never  be- 
fore in  my  memory  have  we  legislated 
into  place  design  standards  We  have 
always  said  you  will  have  performance 
standards.  Design  standards  are  perhap.s 
the  worst  th*ng  you  can  inflict  on  indus- 
try. Afford  the  consumer  then  the  best 
wav  of  choosing  those  things  which  work 
best,  which  cost  least,  and  which  are 
most  desirable  from  the  standooint  of 
the  consumer  That  is  wiiv  this  rule 
sliould  be  rejected  We  will  then  be  able 
upon  its  rejection  to  move  forward  to 
the  consideration  of  H  R.  8379.  which 
is  already  on  the  suspension  calendar 
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and  whi.h  can  la.vs.  uhsl  cm  beco.^le 
law  and  which  meets  the  desires  not  only 
cf  American  manulacturers.  but  Ameri- 
can labor  and  al.so  whicn  meets  the  ac- 
sires  ol  the  American  consumers  ar.d  the 
dealers  wlio  will  be  selling  thcte  vehicles. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  again  urge  that  we  dis- 
pense with  the  confusion  and  that  we 
reject  this  rule.  \Ve  must  insure  that 
our  conferees  act  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  m  accordaiice  with  its  tradi- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHEtERi. 

Mr  SCHEHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  ui 
support  of  the  rule  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1169.  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Cost  Savings  Authorization  .'^ct  of  1380. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  rule 
and  then  the  conference  report  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  desperately  needed  relief 
to  the  domestic  automobile  industry. 

The  domestic  automobile  industry  is 
in  a  deep  crisis 

Over  1  million  workers  are  now  unem- 
ployed in  the  auto  and  aiito-related 
industries,  ar.d  car  sales  are  dov.n  over 
17  percent  below  last  year  s  weak  levels. 

The  industry  may  well  be  headed  for 
another  deep  slump,  if  it  is  not  already 
ir  one. 

By  delaying  implementation  of  the 
passive  restraint  .standard  for  1  year, 
this  conference  report  will  save  the  do- 
mestic automakers  millions  of  dollars. 

General  Motors  alone  iias  estimated  it 
will  save  $50  milhon  by  May  1,  1981 
alone  if  this  measure  is  adopted 

The  conference  report  further  re- 
verses the  application  of  the  pass.ve  re- 
straint standard  .so  as  to  eliminate  a 
competitive  advantage  the  foreign  car- 
makers have  over  the  American  industry 

It  also  gives  the  domestic  carmakers 
additional  time  to  comply  with  the 
standard. 

Further,  the  conference  report  pro- 
Yide."  for  "consumer  choice"  with  respect 
to  passive  restraints. 

The  second  reason  to  adopt  this  rule 
and  then  the  conference  report  is  to  elim- 
inate an  enormous  regulatory  burden 
upon  the  tire  dealers  and  retailers  across 
this  Nation. 

The  conference  report  changes  the  cur- 
rent mandatory  tire  registration  system 
into  a  voluntarv  program  which  elim- 
inates the  paperwork  burden  on  tire  deal- 
ers, while  simultaneously  protecting  con- 
sumers in  the  event  of  a  tire  recall. 

Finally.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  rule 
because  the  conference  report  reauthor- 
izes the  National  Highway  TYafTu  and 
Safety         Administration  NH"'SA> 

through  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  agency  has  been  without  an  au- 
thorization since  fiscal  year  1978. 

It  needs  to  be  reauthorized  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  cam-  out  its  -.afcty  and 
consiuner  protection  mission 

Before  concludir..-  T  v  iVi  !:ke  to  ad- 
dress the  concern  th.i'  t',;:  rciiferenre 
repwrt  contaiiis  provii:on.s  -.I'lth  are  be- 


yond   the    scope    of    the   ccr.feience    or 
'.vii.ch  are  nongermanc 

Certainly,  there  are  iucn  j  ro.isicns 
and  much  has  tee.",  made  ol  that  fact. 

However,  such  provi.'-.iont  were  in- 
cluded by  the  conferees  neiihcr  lightly 
nor  carelessly 

In  each  instance,  the  conferees  care- 
fully weighed  'he  merits  of  the  provision 
against  tlie  spirit  ol  the  House  rules. 

Let  me  cite  a  lew  examples. 

The  sever  germaneness  problems  in 
tiie  conference  report  .-esuliea  because 
the  House  bill  contained  only  a  1-year 
authorization. 

The  Senate  bill  ran  for  3  years  and 
contained  permanent  amendments  to  the 
act. 

Thus,  any  Senate  provision  adopted 
by  the  conferees  was  automatically  non- 
germane  to  the  House  bill. 

For  instance,  section  2  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  nongermane  because  it 
authorizes  NHTSA  through  fiscal  year 
1982. 

.As  I  mentioned  before,  the  House  bill 
only  authorized  the  agency  through  fls- 
,  al  year  1980. 

The  only  way  the  conferees  could 
adopt  provision  to  deregulate  tire  deal- 
ers and  provide  for  a  cost -effectiveness 
analysis  of  the  bumper  standard  was  to 
breaci:  the  germanene.'^s  rule. 

.Anothei  example  in  section  2  of  the 
inference  report. 

I'  is  nongermane  because  it  authorises 
NHTS.t  through  fiscal  year  19E?. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  House  bill 
only  authorized  the  agency  throu,?h  fis- 
cal year  1980 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  did  not 
convene  until  July  of  thu«  year. 

At  that  point.  2  m.onths  remained  of 
the  House   authorization  period 

I  would  note  that  by  now  the  House 
authorization  would  have  expired. 

Rather  than  follow  the  letter  of  House 
raits  and  produce  an  absurd  result,  the 
conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provision 
which  authorized  NHTS.A  through  .fiscal 
year  1982 

I  would  also  r>oint  out  '.hat  the  provi- 
sions to  deregulate  tire  registration  ana 
to  provide  for  a  cost-effectiveness  analy- 
sis of  the  bumper  standard  v.-ere  non- 
germane  for  the  same  rervsons. 

These  are  also  some  provisions  in  S. 
1159  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
conference. 

Section  8  dealing  with  passive  re- 
straints LS  a  good  example  of  thLs  prob- 
lem. 

S.  1159  passed  the  House  in  December 
1979. 

However,  it  was  not  tint"  July  1980 
that  tne  conference  on  this  measure  con- 
vened . 

During  th?t  time,  conditions  dramati- 
cally deteriorated  in  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile industry 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  is 
aware  of  the  massive  unemployment  and 
'  normous  lo.~.--es  in  the  auto  industry. 

Numerous  requests  for  assistance  were 
put  forward  by  the  auto  industry. 

Again,  the  conferees  had  to  choose  be- 
tween blindly  adhering  to  the  rules  or 
attempting  to  respo.nd  ii    an  mte'ligtnt 


.'a'^i.ioii  to  a  drastically  changea  situa- 
tion. 

The  conferees  chose  tiie  latter  course 
of  action — the  only  responsible  t.'-.ir.g  we 
could  do. 

This  conference  report  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

It  is  strongly  supported  bv  General 
Motors  and  Ford. 

It  IS  also  favored  by  the  VAV.' 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  Cor.gress 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  conference 
report  is  the  only  certain  means  :c  h^lp 
the  automobile  industry,  deregulate  il.e 
tire  dealers,  and  reauthorize  NHTS.'^ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup^K?rt  the 
rule. 

General  Motors, 

Director  or  Government  Relations, 

December  Z,  1980. 

De.ar  Conhressmav  We  have  previously 
ccmmunlcat»iJ  with  you  In  suppc.-t  of  HR 
8379.  a  bill  which  would  correct  critical 
problems  with  the  eslstmg  government 
standard  requiring  passive  roEtralnts  In  auto- 
mobiles. It  now  appears  that  H.R.  8379  wUl 
not  be  schix'uled  for  a  vo'e.  Instead.  S. 
'.159  will  come  up  fcr  a  vote  today. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  In  favor  of  S.  1159 
which  will  ccrrect  mary  cf  the  exlsilne  prob- 
lems ^  by  rcduc.ng  current  expenditures  and 
eliminating  a  comp'Jtl'.lve  advantage  for 
foreign  ca"^).  As  a  matter  of  principle,  we 
rr;  opposed  to  tiic  concept  of  including  In 
legislation  a  design  requirement  us  opposed 
o  a  performance  requlremen'  ITn.'onu- 
nately  S,  1159  contain"  a  defign  requirement 
for  -Ive  companies  to  tool  for  and  offer  for 
sale  air  bags.  However.  3,  1159  does  not  com- 
pel anyone  to  buy  air  ba^s. 

In  view  of  tne  urgent  need  to  remove  com- 
petitive &dvantages  lor  fore'gn  cars  under 
-n-rrent  re;ula:lons,  and  the  need  to  con- 
.serve  scarce  capital,  we  urge  you  tc  vote  for 
s.  1159.  The  att£ched  contains  tnore  Infor- 
mation on  this  Issue. 

James  D.  Johnston. 

General  >toToas  p.  srriON  on  S.  1159 

TTiere  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  House 
to  pass  S  1 1 5S : 

Passage  of  S.  1159  will  remove  the  com- 
peti-ive  adva.TRfie  that  the  preseiit  Fedt:?.l 
safety  standa-f*  (^Ives  to  foreign  car  manu- 
tacturers  in  the  next  two  nodel  years  ( 1?82 
and  1983). 

Passage  of  S  1159  will  permit  domestic 
manufacturers  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
V Tooling  cos:  for  GM  Is  rumilng  at  $6-8 
mUIlon  per  month  under  the  present  stand- 
ard. TTiese  costs  win  be  wasted  It  ;he  r»cu- 
'.at.on  Is  chainged  at  a  later  date,  as  It 
shou'.d  be  ) 

Tfto  misconceptions  about  S  1159  should 
ae  corrected 

S.  1159  does  not  create  an  air  bag  c^and- 
ard. 

S.  1159  does  not  compel  anyone  to  buy 
an  air  Ijag. 

EVPLANATIOW  OF  S.    :jf9 

CompciittDe  ocftjoniapt'  and  coit 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208  re- 
quires passive  restraints  (automatic  belt 
systems  or  air  tiags)  on  large  cars  commenc- 
:nc  next  Augus'.  (1982  model  year,  en  mid- 
size cars  In  the  1983  model  \eir  and  on  >;mall 
jar5  in  the  1984  model  year.  S  115P  wculd 
change  this  schedule  to  make  the  standard 
aupiicaole  'o  snial!  cars  a  year  earlier  1983) , 
thus  enhanc.ng  vehicle  safety  Jt  would  de- 
lay the  standard  for  all  other  cars  until  the 
1984  mode'  year.  Since  automatic  belt-s  cost 
at  least  $50  more  than  present  belt  sy^'eTis 
and  It  appears  that  t.nere  Is  ctistomer  rpsist- 
ance  to  them,  -.his  change  in  sohedj  e  ^er- 
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mlta  domestic  manufacturers  to  comp«t«  on 
an  equal  basis  wUh  foreign  Import*. 
^f•..\cor.L  ept  io:i3 
S.  1169  doei  require  live  mnnufBCliircrs 
(GM.  Ford.  VW,  Toyuta.  and  Mssani  to  tool 
for  and  ofTer  for  "^ale  air  bags  cu  one  car  line 
eaoh  GM  does  not  ngree  with  this  provisic.n 
since  It  IS  contrary  to  the  basic  statute  which 
rejei,ts  design  st.i'idarJs  Ho^*ever.  there  is 
no  requirement  that  anyone  buy  an  air  ba ; 
at  any  time.  Beca'.ise  of  the  urgent  need  to 
remove  the  competUlve  adTant.ige  to  foreign 
manufacturers  In  the  t.<l;t;ng  standard  and 
to  permit  domestic  mai.ufactarers  to  favf 
millions  of  dollars,  we  urge  you  to  vote  for 
S   1 159  now 

Hijf.vy 

On  Oc-.oher  1  thP  House  vr.tcd  on  R  :iS3 
The  mea-ure  recelvrd  a  matorlty  209-192  but 
since  It  was  vot'^  on  under  a  «u?pen.«:lon  of 
the  rulci.  the  measure  did  not  pass. 

FOUD  Ml  TOR  Co.. 
reorborn.  Mich  .  Dec-~mber  !.  I9i:0. 
To-  All  Merrit)ers  of  tht  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Ford  Motor  Company  recommeiifls  House 
approval  of  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  115'J 
NHTSA  Authonratlcas.  which  is  scheduled 
for  a  \o.e  today,  December  3.  Althoiifrh  we 
object  ta  the  reporto  dlscrlnilnotory  trrat- 
ment  of  manufacturers  and  Itv,  unprrce- 
d'.ntcd  mandating  of  design  standards.  House 
passage  »!li  eliminate  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty on  passive  restraint  requirements 
that  have  been  '^jitremely  costly  and  disrup- 
tive of  o'derly  product  develcpment 

Will.  Scott. 
D  1100 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mi".  Speaker.  T  yield 
invself  1  mir.Ui,e  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering ?.  question  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  LfvitasI  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gent;cman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  question  I  have  is 
that  I  notice  the  c  lairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  eentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Stheuer"  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  a.s  pa?,srd  by  the 
House  and  adopted  'n  the  conference 
contains  a  provision  for  a  congressional 
or  legislative  veto  of  rules  and  regtjla- 
tions  issued  by  thus  agency  I  would  like 
to  ascertain  whether  the  rule  which  i.«: 
bein?  propo.^ea  protects  the  provLsion  for 
a  legislative  veto  which  is  contained 
within  '.he  conference  reporf 

Mr  BOUJNG.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
it  does. 

Mr  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  QLILLEN.  'Ar.  Spaakt  r,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  a.s  I  may  consuine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the 
argument  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  N°w  Yolk  'Mr.  Scheutr).  I  th  nk 
he  i.s  going  through  a  new  assembly 
plant  I  think  he  is  assembling  some 
information  which  is  contrary  to  this 
conference  report. 

It  i5  true  one  ran  buy  a  bicycle  withou* 
airbvigs.  It  is  true  one  can  buy  a  motor- 
cycle without  airbaps  But  when  we  man 
date  airbag.'-,  in  certain  automob'les  t,l  a 
certain  date,  to  me  it  is  not  voiuntary, 
it  is  ab.«;olutely  mandatory 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine* 

Mr.  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  lor  yielding. 


We  are  talking  about  tlie  rule.  I  would 
say  to  the  Members  on  the  floor  as  well 
as  those  that  may  be  monitoring  tne  floor 
debate,  and  that  they  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  have  a  record  vote  on  the 
issue  of  the  rule. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  met  to 
consiiler  S.  ILSg  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dincell'.  our  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Broyhill'. 
and  cur  colleague  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Gramm),  testified  in  oppoiition  to  the 
conference  report.  That  is  the  issue  right 
now. 

At  that  time  we  detailed  nur  strong 
objection  to  the  grunting  of  a  rule  for 
this  retX)rt.  pointing  out  then,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  again  now  that 
the  conference  report  has  nine  sections, 
eight  0'  which  are  .subject  to  points  of 
order  for  germaneness  or  ."^cope.  In  fact, 
the  only  provision  which  is  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  is  the  title.  Think  of 
that. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  conference 
report  that  bears  little  resemblance  to 
thi'  legislation  that  passed  cither  body 
This  rule,  in  effect,  mean';  that  all  future 
conferences  iieed  not  cons.der  them- 
selves bound  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

In  the  substance  of  the  legislation,  I 
guess  Members  of  the  House  are  going  to 
have  to  believe  in  reincarnation.  We  put 
airbags  to  bed  in  this  session  two  or  three 
times  Just  like  mercury,  you  put  >our 
thumb  on  it  and  it  pops  out  some  place 
else  Here  we  are  again  1  day  before  the 
iT.d  of  the  session  again  voting  on  some- 
thing that  the  House  has  rejected  time 
and  time  again. 

The  insurance  companies  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  conference  report  like 
Nader  and  Joan  Claybrook  say  "Well, 
you  m.ght  .save  8,000  live.«:."  Of  course, 
that  is  an  emotional  appeal  and  we  all 
want  to  save  lives.  But  solely  on  that  type 
of  premise  are  we  going  to  mandate  that 
sill  drivers  ot  passengers  in  aiitoinobilts 
dress  up  like  a  professional  football 
player,  mandate  ail  drivers  and  passen- 
gers put  headgear  on.  put  shoulder  pads 
on,  put  hip  pads  on.  and  knee  shin 
guards,  to  protect  themselves  in  csise 
they  have  an  accioent  ; 

There  are  a  number  of  emotional  ar- 
guments tl.at  can  be  used,  one  of  which 
we  do  not  often  hear.  The  fact  Is  that 
50,000  persons  a  year  lose  their  lives 
through  traffic  accidents.  The  National 
Highway  Safety  Council  savs  that  over 
50  percent  of  tatalities  and  injuries  in 
automobile  accidents  are  the  result  of 
the  use  of  alcoiiol  but  wc  do  not  hear 
anyone  In  here  now  saying  let  us  ban  al- 
cohol In  order  to  prevent  traffic  deaths. 

But  they  do  come  In  with  something 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  general  public, 
.and  tliat  Is  compulsion,  compulsion,  sav- 
ing. •  We  have  to  save  ."ou  from  your- 
self and.  if  you  will  not  do  it.  we  will  do 
it.  we  'vill  mandate  airbags  in  one  line 
of  each  car  put  out  by  each  manufac- 
turing company  ■  If  people  want  to  buy 
them,  let  them,  but  let  us  not  force  It 
down  the  throats  of  the  Ameircan  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  adoption  of  this  rule. 


Mr  QUILLKN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
mmute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi ( Mr.  LoTT ' . 

Mr.  LOTT  Mr  Speaker  I  think  maybe 
't  is  symboiicall>  very  important  that 
here  in  the  last  day  or  two  of  tl.is  Con- 
press  we  are  debating  airbags  Perhaps 
that  tells  us  .sonv^thmg  about  thi.s  whole 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,  then  this  lanieci'irk  Congress 
has  found  a  feathere<i  fr.end  in  the  sea- 
f.onal  »urke\  Tliat  is  just  what  the  Rules 
Commit  tee  has  servd  up  on  this  platter 
of  a  rule — a  real  turkey,  stuffed  wnth  an 
uirbag. 

In  all  my  years  in  the  House  I  have 
r.ever  seen  such  an  unruly  recipe  for  a 
tow!  dish  as  this  rule  for  the  vehicle 
safety  conference  report  we  are  being 
asked  to  stomach.  Not  only  do  we  have  to 
hold  our  noses  to  .swallow  this  unsavory 
btrd:  we  are  being  asked  to  throw  the 
House  Rules  Manual  out  the  wmdow 
before  we  can  partake  of  this  tainted 
turkey. 

I  would  .isk  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  brevity  of  this  rule,  for 
in  this  case,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  v,  itless- 
ness.  In  just  a  few  words,  this  rule  would 
have  us  waive  clauses  3  and  4  of  House 
rule  28.  Those  two  clauses  state  that  it 
IS  against  House  rules  f.>r  a  conference 
committee  to  report  anv  matters  which 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  matters  commit- 
ted to  conferen'^e  b;  both  Houses  or 
which  would  not  have  been  germane  If 
offered  as  p.mendmetits  to  the  House  bill. 
And  vet.  according  to  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
Rules  Committee  on  Noveml)er  19. 
Messrs.  Broyjiill  and  Dincell,  eight  of 
the  nine  sections  of  this  conference  re- 
port are  in  violation  of  one  or  both  of 
those  clauses.  Indeed,  the  only  .<!ection  of 
this  conference  report  which  is  in  con- 
lormity  with  our  rules,  according  to  the 
witnesses.  Is  section  1.  the  short  title  of 
tho  biU. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  De- 
vine  >  just  stated  that  in  this  particular 
bill  each  of  the  nine  sections,  every- 
thing but  the  title,  is  beyond  the  scope, 
and  yet  here  we  have  a  rule  asking  us 
to  just  take  it  like  it  is  waive  every 
rule  that  we  really  should  consider  sac- 
rosanct around  here  so  that  we  can  take 
up  airbags. 

The  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
.scope  rule  is  section  8  which  deals  with 
the  subject  of  a:rbags  The  House 
adopted  an  amendment  which  would 
make  airbaps  an  option  for  purchasers 
to  choose  or  reject  The  Senate-passed 
bill  conta'ned  no  provis.on  rclcting  to 
airbags.  And  yet,  the  conferees  turned 
this  whole  issue  on  its  head  b>  requir- 
ing that  airbags  be  in.-^talled  In  certain 
m.akes  of  cars  by  certain  dates.  If  ever 
there  were  a  more  blatant  example  of 
floutlns  House  rules  as  they  pertain  t.i 
conference  reports,  it  eludes  me. 

And  perhaps  the  most  blatant  \iola- 
tion  of  our  germaneness  rule  on  confer- 
ence reports  is  section  9  which  is  the 
so-called  legislative  veto  provision  The 
House-passed  bill  contained  a  simple 
Tj-House  veto  provision  which  was  In 
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conformity  with  existing  House  rules. 
The  Senate-passed  bill  contained  no  veto 
nrovision.  The  conferees,  in  another  m 
of  creativity,  converted  this  simple  veto 
provision  into  a  complex  two-House  veto 
subject  to  all  manner  of  new  rules  and 
procedures  that  do  violence  to  existing 
House  rules  In  proposing  that  we  signifi- 
cantly alter  existing  House  procedures 
in  this  veto  provision,  the  conferees 
have  clearly  invaded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee  without  consulting 
us.  While  1  am  sympathetic  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  legislative  veto.  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  advisable  to  allow  conferees 
from  other  committees  to  run  wild  re- 
writing House  rules  and  procedures— 
especially  conferees  from  the  other  body. 

In  tonrlu-sion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
Hou:^e  of  rule'i.  not  just  of  men  and 
women  Our  rules  have  been  fashioned 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  consideration 
of  legislation  and  to  put  reasonable  con- 
straints on  our  conferees  when  that  leg- 
islation is  committed  to  conference.  If 
we  Ignore  tiiosc  rules,  as  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  in  thL';  resolution,  then  we 
invite  IcKL'-lative  chaa^;.  subject  only  to 
the  whims  of  new  super  conference  com- 
m.ttees,  armed  with  vast  and  arbitrary 
powers  beyond  anything  we  have 
granted  ourselves  in  this  House.  For 
these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
defeat  this  rule,  or  we  are  going  to  make 
another  tragic  mistake  m  this  last  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  bark  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  QLTILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  should 
draw  the  line  now  and  make  it  crystal 
clear  to  the  future  conferees  that  we 
must  stick  to  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  or 
else  they  are  going  to  be  legislating  and 
taking  away  our  authority  and  bringing 
to  the  House  floor  completely  new- 
measure."^.  We  must  draw  a  line  today 
and  defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  DINoELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  QbaLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DlNGELL'  . 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  pood  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  -Mr  Qiilleni  for  yielding  to 
me  He  has  pointed  out  that  what  we 
have  before  us  is  a  group  of  runaway 
conferees  who  have  presented  to  us  a 
bill  which  L";  clearly  in  defiance  of  almost 
every  rule  in  the  Hou.se  and  requires  not 
one.  but  eight  waivers  of  points  of  or- 
der on  nine  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
auto  companies  favor  this.  The  auto 
companies  arc  in  open  oj'position  to  de- 
sign standards  I  would  like  to  read  what 
Ford  had  to  say  here  Tins  is  in  a  letter 
dated  September  23.  It  says  as  follows: 

As  you  know  from  our  earlier  disrus.'-.ions. 
Ford  ha.s  had  several  .serious  objections  to 
the  bill  which  Is  still  In  the  final  draft. 
The  bill  Is  highly  discriminatory  In  that  It 
applle.^  new  regulatory  requirements  only 
to  the  largest  manufacturers  We  consider 
this  an  extremely   bad  precedent 

Here  is  what  GM  had  to  say  in  a  letter 
dated  September  24 : 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  believe  tl.at 
It  would  have  been  appruprlate  for  these 
changes  to  be  made  administratively  and 
not  legislated  into  law.  Also,  we  are  opposed 


to  the  concept  of  Including  In  legislation  a 
design  requirement  as  opposed  to  a  perform- 
ance requirement. 

What  this  panel  of  conferees  has  done 
would  be  like  dealing  with  coal  mine 
.safety  by  saying.  "You  shall  build  a  coal 
mine  which  will  conform  to  these  plans." 
what  we  do  in  coal  mine  safety  is  say. 
•You  shall  do  the  following  things  to  as- 
sure safety."  and  then  leave  the  design 
of  the  mine  to  the  coal  mine  builders. 
This  proposal  is  so  bad  that  even  a  num- 
ber of  insurance  companies,  supposedly 
beneficiaries  of  this,  are  opposed,  such 
as  the  Alliance  of  Insurors  whicn  is  a 
trade  association  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  who  feel  that 
this  IS  a  bad  proposal  and  not  m  con- 
formity with  the  best  interests  of  that 
m  lustry  and  of  the  motoring  publu  and 
the  persons  who  are  insured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  reject  thi.s  pro- 
posal— and  I  hope  we  do — we  have  a  pro- 
posal which  IS  already  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar  which  can  be  amended  to  give 
simply  a  1-year  extension  with  reg.ird 
to  the  standards,  take  care  of  all  the 
problems  that  afflict  the  industry,  and 
t!i°n  deal  w.th  all  of  these  questions  ad- 
ministratively next  year;  and  in  that 
sub.stitute.  we  will  also  do  one  thing  else 
which  is.  I  believe,  important,  and  that 
IS  to  leave  the  agency  with  an  appropri- 
ate authorization  .'or  expend. t.:re  of 
money. 

If  this  proposal  is  rejected — that  is  the 
proposal  which  lies  before  us,  the  rule 
for  this  outrageoas  ccnference— the 
NHTS.^  has  Its  money  for  the  n-xl  iisi  al 
year  They  are  now  spending  it.  The  ap- 
liropriation  l,as  already  been  passed.  And 
if  we  reject  this  proposal.  Airbais  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  2bS. 
which  is  a  performance  standard,  will 
still  be  in  place  und  will  not  be  a.'^e  "ed 
by  the  action  of  the  House  in  r-^jectmii 
the  action  of  a  group  of  runaway  con- 
ferees who  have  openly  flaunted  and 
disregarded  the  will  of  the  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ha\e  thsre- 
garded  not  only  their  responsibility  to 
this  body  but  they  have  also  disre:.:arded 
their  own  vote.  The  gentleman  irom  New- 
York  'Mr.  ScHEUERi  accepted  an  amend- 
ment w-hich  is  at  w-ide  variance  wiih 
Ins  action  here,  an  action  which  is  not 
only  nongermane  but  w-hich  clearly  ex- 
ceeds the  scope  of  the  conference. 

More  importantly,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Kazeni  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant iicmt.  That  is  that  this  proposal  ac- 
tually favors  the  imports. 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  cf  my  tin-ie. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minute.s  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  r'r.d  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggers'. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr 
BoLLiNc  I  for  yielding.  I  had  not  intended 
to  speak,  but  I  think  that  I  should  give 
a  brief  explanation.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  this  morning  about  the  conferees. 
As  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, I  can  tell  you  that  all  of  the  con- 
ferees were  present  at  all  times  when  we 
were  having  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. They  reaUzed  what  was  going  on 


and  they  reaUzed  that,  if  we  were  going 
to  try  to  get  a  bill  of  any  kind,  there  had 
to  be  some  compromises  made.  So  we 
cannot  blame  the  conferees,  or  any  one 
individual  m  that  conference. 

The  time  for  the  bill  is  now  and  not 
m  the  future. 

The  change  in  the  passive  restraint 
standard,  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  was 
proposed  with  safety  in  mmd.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  standard,  when  fully  im- 
plemented, will  save  9.000  hves  a  year. 
This  might  be  your  life  or  that  of  a  loved 
one.  In  addition,  it  will  help  reduce  the 
thousands  of  injuries  that  occur  m  auto- 
mobile accidents  each  year. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  standard 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  1983  and 
will  apply  to  small  cars  first  which  will 
keep  foreign  manufacturers  from  havmg 
an  advantage  over  our  domestic  automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  allowing  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  S.  1159 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr  KazenI 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  I  had.  What  for- 
eign-made automobiles  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None  that  I  know  of. 

T  1120 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  ash  the  gentle- 
man: Is  Honda  included? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  would  have  to  ask 
mv  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  three  major  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  covered.  Toyota, 
Nisan,  and  Volkswagen. 

Mr  KAZEN.  In  other  words.  Honda. 
Sabaru.  Mercedes-Benz,  all  of  these 
cars  are  not  included,  which  will  give 
them  a  price  advantage  in  the  show- 
room over  the  American  cars  that  are 
mandated  to  have  these  airbags  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  They  are  covered  by 
the  standards,  and  they  must  have  a 
passive  restraint. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Staggers 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  we  have  exempted  three  of 
the  American-made  cars  that  are  having 
trouble,  and  we  know  that.  Chrjsler  is 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  KAZEN  Having  what  kind  of 
trouble.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  STAGGERS    Financial  trouble 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Oh.  so  then  the  standard 
is  not  safety? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  It  is  safety,  and  the 
pentleman  knows  it  is  safety. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Well,  if  you  are  exempt- 
ing some  because  they  are  in  financial 
trouble,  then  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  the  safety  feature? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  have  heard  the 
statements  of  what  the  autcwnobile  com- 
panies said  in  Septemt)er,  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  what  General  Motors 
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said  yesterday.  Let  me  read  what  Ford 

said  yesterday: 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  reofimniends 
HouM  approval  of  the  conferem-e  report  on 
3.   U59  Houoe  pasmge  will  ellmlnata  the 

c<inf lislor.  and  uncertainty  uri  piii^i.c  re- 
straint requirements  that  have  tieen  ex- 
tremely cost.y  and  disruptive  of  orderly 
product   development 

The  time  for  this  body  to  act  is  now 

Mr.  BO  LUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
my  time 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
desire  to  yield  further  time.  Mr 
Speaker? 

Mr  QUILLEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  irom  Michigan  (Mr   Din- 

GELL)  . 

Mr  DINGELL  I  thank  the  Rentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  his  great  courtesy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to  reject  the 
rule. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  is  supposedly,  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  .i 
proposal  which  ls  anti-imports  Let  me 
lay  that  to  rest  rghi  n  iw.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr  Kazen  '  put  his  fin- 
ger on  It  I  want  to  read  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  my  d^ar  friend, 
the  chairman  of  tlie  full  >-ommittee.  the 
list  of  foreign  companies  which  manu- 
facture automobiles  that  will  he  ex- 
empted from  ih"  mandate  to  install  air 
bags  and  which  will  compete  more  favor- 
ably iiRain  t  US  manufacturers  who  are 
rlgh'  new  havinR  the  worst  sales  year  m 
hLstory  All  three  of  the  major  U  S  man- 
ufacturers lost  one-half  billion  dollars 
each  in  the  most  recent  quarter  As  I 
observed,  thl  proposal  is  RoinR  to  con- 
fer significant  additional  competitive 
benefits  on  imported  automobiles. 

Forf-ifn  autnmobilp  manufacturers  will 
be  amoncst  the  principal  beneficiaries 
These  are  the  companies  that  are  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement  that  thev 
put  air  bars  in  their  cars  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  would  Impose  a  rnouirement 
that  U  S  manufacturers  install  air  bags 
Exempted  would  be  Honda  Exempted 
will  be  Subaru  Exempted  will  he  Mazda. 
Peu-eot  Fiat,  British  T^vland  Alfa  Ro- 
meo Renault  nnd  Pi^rran  and  Maserati. 
as  well  as  BMW  Thev  cct  an  advnntaee 
in  the  marketplace  of  about  a  thousand 
dollars  a  car  under  this  prorosal  rvny  it 
If  vou  dare   but  that  is  what  vou  cot 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  mv  eood  friend, 
the  Kenf'eman  from  Texas    Mr  Ormkm  i 

Mr  fJRAMM  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  make 
one  imint  about  economics  I  think  it 
has  been  made  clear  here  that  th's  rule 
proposal  clearlv  violates  the  rules  bv 
which  we  run  the  House  But  I  think 
it  is  imp<irtant  t<i  make  one  point  again 

We  are  tilking  about  mandating  that 
one  line  carry  the.se  airbags  and  esti- 
mate.s  are  that  fiie  additional  per-unit 
cost  will  be  h>etween  $800  and  $1  ?no  But 
it  is  important  to  recocrnlze  that  the 
logic  of  this  requirement  is  ba^ed  on  a 
faulty  economic  assumption  Thit  as- 
sumption Is  that  bv  requinnK  only  one 
line  to  carrv  the  airbag  we  lessen  .sub- 
stantially the  economic  impact  That  is 
not  true  You  still  have  to  design  the  alr- 


b.iR  and  make  it  ofjerational  to  put  it  (m 

1  line  or  100  ::nes  Thp  enKineering  cost 
must  be  considered  You  h  ive  to  develop 
the  mass-production  techniques 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr  DiNcCLLi  has  expired. 

Mr    QUIU.EN     Mr    Speaker.   I   yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Gramm  > . 

Mr  GFtAMM  Mr  Speaker,  the  engi- 
neering and  design  cost  is  the  same 
wi^.ether  you  put  an  a.ssembly  line  up  to 
produce  alrbags  on  one  line  or  every  line 
o:  automobiles. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
wi;at  is  going  to  hapt:en  here  is  that  this 
additional  $800  to  $1,200  per  unit  is  going 
to  mean  that  the  line  which  is  designated 
to  receive  the  airbag  is  not  going  to  sell. 
What  we  arc  going  to  do  ir  to  force  pro- 
ducers to  jettison  one  line  of  automobiles 
And  to  the  extent  that  that  line  does  not 
sell,  to  the  extent  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  willing  to  pay  $1,200  per  unit 
for  this  airbag.  then  that  overhead  cost 
of  design  and  engineering  and  set-up  is 
going  to  have  to  be  borne  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

So  we  are  imposing  a  very  heavy  cost 
on  producers.  This  cost  is  not  going  to  be 
borne  disproportionately  by  foreign 
manufacturers  We  are  adding  another 
deadweight  burden  on  auto  manufac- 
turers and  auto  consumers  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  business  we  ought  to  be 
carrying  on. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr   Kazen>. 

Mr.  KAZEN  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  first  of  all.  we  have  heard 
that  Ford  Motor  Co  Is  very  strong  for 
this  bill  On  December  3.  the  letter  that 
they  have  been  reading  here,  they  ne- 
glected to  read  out  loud  that  Ford  people 
say: 

We  object  to  the  report's  discriminatory 
treatment  of  manufacturers  and  Us  un- 
precedented mandating  of  design  standards 

So  U.S.  manufacturers  have  to  take  it 
because  apparently  this  Is  going  to  be 
shoved  dowii  their  throats  and  they  just 
do  not  want  to  be  opposed  to  the  whole 
idea:  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill 

Mr  GRAMM  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  hard  economics 
of  this  question  when  we  vote  on  the  rule 
and  to  reject  the  report 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  i  have  one  request  for 
time 

At  this  time  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta). 

Mr  L.ATT.A  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  the  debate  on  this  rule,  but  I  could 
not  liclp  but  do  so  after  listening  to  some 
of  the  argument,s  being  put  forth 

I  have  not  had  one  single  letter  from 
anybody  in  my  district  wanting  an  air- 
bag  in  their  automobile  You  know,  the 
majority  in  this  Congress  just  does  not 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  back  home 
What  I  am  hearing  from  the  people  back 


home  is  th"  price  of  those  cars  right  now 
m  the  siiowrooms  is  too  high  I  am  hear- 
ing from  the  people  back  iiomp  saying. 
"We  hnvc  got  to  do  sometlung  about  the 
automobile  industry  to  put  people  back 
to  work  '  We  ought  to  stop,  look  and 
listen  to  the  people  back  home  We  have 
people  out  of  work  They  cannot  buy  the 
cars  at  the  price  they  are  today  You  are 
going  to  add  $1,200  more  by  1983  on  one 
l.ne  How  ridiculous  can  you  be'  We 
are  going  to  be  out  of  the  automobile 
business  before  1983  with  the  Govern- 
ment mandated  equipment  that  we  al- 
ready have  on  our  cars. 

Let  us  have  a  little  reasoning  here  in 
this  lameduck  session  We  do  not  need 
this  legislation  The  people  do  not  want 
It.  We  ought  to  defeat  this  rule  and  go 
home  Let  us  think  about  th?  people  You 
can  listen  to  all  of  these  lobb\i.-ts  who 
want  to  make  millions  of  dollars  sell- 
ing airbags  that  people  do  not  want,  but 
you  better  start  listening  to  the  people 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  .And  the 
people  spoke  on  November  4  I  know 
some  of  the  lameducks  did  not  hear  it 
That  IS  the  reason  thev  are  lameducks 
But  I  say  to  the  Members  who  want  to 
listen  that  the  people  do  not  want  these 
airbags  You  ought  to  defeat  this  rule. 
save  this  tiir.e.  pass  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  go  home  That  is  what  the 
people  want,  because  the  longer  you  are 
here,  the  more  you  are  running  this 
country  into  the  red.  It  is  time  to  stop, 
look  and  listen. 

So  I  oppose  the  rule.  I  hope  it  is  voted 
down  overwhelmingly  and  that  we  do  not 
take  the  time  to  debate  this  question  any 
further 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  back  his  time?  I  have 
only  one  speaker. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielsom,  to  file 
a  report. 
■  oNrniFN'F:  nrroRT  .  n  s    ifii.i    for  the  relief 

or    JAMES    II     THORNWEtU 

Mr.  DANIELSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  S  161, Si  for  the  relief  of 
James  R  Thornwell: 

roNTEBENrF  Rrp<i«T  (H  Rfpt  No  PS-1522) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
ajreelnp  votes  of  the  tw"  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Ho\ise  to  the  bill  iP  16151 
for  t^e  relief  of  James  R  Thnrnwell  havlne 
met  after  full  nnd  free  conference  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their   respective   Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlsacree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.";e  and 
neree  to  the  «ame  with  an  amendi.^ent  as 
fMlows-  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Hou.se  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pav  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasiirv  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated $625  000  to  the  trustee  designated 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  for  the 
benefit  of  James  R  Thornwell  orlplnallv  of 
South  Carolina  and  now  of  Oakland  Cali- 
fornia Such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction 
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for   the   severe   physical,   psychological,   and 
economic  damage.   Including  pain,  suffering, 
emotional   distress,   trauma,   and   permanent 
injuries.  Inf.lcied  upon  James  R    Thornwell 
as  a  result   of   the   administration   by   Army 
pers<.'nnel  of  USD  to  him  In  1961  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  after  subjecting  him 
for  six  preceding  weeks  to  extreme  physical 
snd   emotional    .'^trers.    a.s    part   of    an    Army 
drug   testing   program   In   which   he   was   the 
on:y  American   subject,  and   as  a   result   of 
the  concealment   by  the  Army  of  the  use  of 
I.SD  from  James  R   Thornwell  lor  seventeen 
years  thereafter,  during  which  time  he  suf- 
fered  from   severe    psyrhologlcal    disorienta- 
tion, and   as  a   'esult  of   the   Army  s   failure 
to  provide  him  any  followup  care    The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  James  R   Thornwell,  his 
heirs    executors    personal  representatives,  or 
assign.-^:    of   any    ntture    whatsoever    against 
the  United  States  and  Its  agencies,  or  against 
any  paat  or  present   employee,  agent,  officer 
or  person  of  or  asscxMated  with  the  United 
States.    Including     those     asserted     In     the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  lu   Civil   Action   Numbered   78- 
1845.  In  connection  with   the  circumstances 
of  his  injuries  compensated  by  this  Act.  In- 
cluding injuries  incurred  subsequent  to  his 
discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces    James  R. 
rhornwel!  shall  not  be  clij.'lble  fur  any  com- 
pensation or  benetits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Department  of  Delense. 
Sec.  2.  The  sum  paid  pursuant   to  tne  hrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall   be  paid  to  a  Cali- 
fornia bank  as  trustee,  under  a  trust  agree- 
ment to  be  entered   into  by  such  bank  and 
James  R.  Thornwell  (and  to  be  approved  as 
to  form   by   a  representaiue  of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of   the   United  States)     Ihe 
trust  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  trusiee 
shall  Initially  pay  Jame.s  R.  Thornwells  out- 
standing   debts    and    obligations,    including 
legal  fees  and  reimbursable  expenses  in  con- 
nection  with   legal  services    (as   limited   by 
section  3  of  this  Act  i .  .shall  Invest   the  re- 
maining  amounts   and   hold    them    In    trust, 
shall  during  the  lifetime  of  James  R   Thf  rn- 
well  pay  to  him  all  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
trust  on  a  monthly   basts    and   also  pay  or 
apply  such  amounts  of  the  principal  a.s  the 
trustee  deem^  necessary  tor  the  health,  wel- 
fare, comfort,  and  maintenance  of  James  R 
Thornwell.  and   upon  his  death  shall  pay  to 
his  estate  all  assets  then  held  In  trust. 

Sec.  3.  No  amount  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  the  claim  described  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  Violation  of  the  provlslon.s  of 
this  .section  is  a  misdemeanor  punLshable  bv 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  tl  000 
And  the  Hou.se  agree  to  the  same. 

GEIIRGE    E      DANIEI.SON. 
RliMANO    I,      MAZ70LI. 

WiiiiAM   J    Hughes. 
Hehbebt  E    Harris. 

D^N     Gl.ICKMAN 
MlCHAEI     n      BARNES. 

ManagpTf!  on  thr  Part  of  the  House 
Ted  Kennedy, 
HoWFI  I     Hctt.in. 
HnWARt)   M     .Metzenbaum, 
Ai.AN  Simpson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
i»nd  the  .Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
at-reelnp  votes  of  the  two  Hon.ses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (S.  1615) 
for  the  relief  of  James  R  Thornwell.  submit 
the  following  Joint  sUtement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 


of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
.Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  atid 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the 
(onferees.  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
chances 

.^s  onglncily  passed  by  the  Senate  S  1615 
pn  vided  for  an  award  of  11  million  to  the 
c:ainiant,  James  R  Thornwell  The  House 
.•i:neiided  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  the 
award  of  $250,000  and  to  require  that  this 
award  be  placed  In  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr  Thornwell. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  agreed  to  the 
award  of  $325,000  to  the  claimant  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  with  the  House  on  the  creation 
of  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant 

George  E   Danielson, 

Romano  L   Mazzoli. 

William  J   Hiches. 

HixBEBT  E.  Harris, 

Da.n  Glickman. 

Michael  D  Barnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Ted  Kennedy. 

Howell  Hetli.n. 

HoWA&o  M.   Metzenbaum, 

Ala.n  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Speaker,  I  announce  my  intention 
to  call  up  this  conference  report  later  to- 
day, subject  to  the  provisions  cf  House 
Resolution  821. 

C  1130 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
the  n'le.  It  is  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
debates  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  I 
think  it  proves  absolutely  that  the  rule 
should  be  adopted.  There  is  so  much  con- 
fusion based  on  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  that  I  think  the  House  owes 
it  to  itself  to  clarify  that  confusion. 

There  have  been  statements  made  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and 
certainly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  the  rule  should  be  granted.  The 
rule  is  not  that  unusual  m  the  circum- 
stances. The  bill  passed  the  House  a  year 
ago.  There  was  a  very  difficult  situation 
in  conference. 

This  is  not  a  remarkable  rule.  The  rule 
should  be  passed  and  the  House  should 
make  a  decision.  My  information  is  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Chrysler,  General 
Motors,  all  automobile  companies,  and 
the  union  that  has  all  of  them  organized 
all  agree  in  support  of  the  bill  that  will 
be  made  in  order,  the  conference  report 
that  will  be  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  imp)ortant  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 


not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tl;e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  EvidenUy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  186,  nays  189. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  56,  a< 
follows: 

[Roll  No   664) 


YEAS— 186 

Ad.iabbo 

Frost 

Obersiar 

.\I  bests 

(.jephard: 

Obey 

A:e\ander 

Glalmo 

Ottln«er 

Anderson. 

Gibbons 

Panetta 

Calif 

GUman 

Patterson 

Anderson.  Ill 

Gtnn 

Pease 

.^ndrews,  N  C 

Glickman 

Peyser 

Asp  In 

Gore 

Pickle 

A  kinaon 

Gray 

Pcjter 

Bal;ey 

Green 

Preyer 

Ba.duB 

Guarlnl 

Price 

Barnes 

Hall.  Ohio 

Pntchard 

Bedell 

Hamilton 

Pursell 

Bei-ensoo 

Harkln 

Rahall 

Benjamin 

Hams 

Rallsback 

Blaggl 

Ilarsha 

Ratchford 

Blnpham 

Heckler 

Reuss 

Blanchard 

Hefner 

Rlnaldo 

Hoggs 

Hinis 

Rosenthal 

Boland 

Holland 

RoTba; 

Balling 

Hollenbeck 

6ai)o 

BonlOir 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Bonker 

Huckaby 

Selberlln* 

Bradomas 

Huehes 

Shannon 

Breaux 

Jenkins 

Sharp 

Brink]  ev 

Johnson.  Calif    Slmcan 

Brodhead 

Jones  Okla 

Smith.  Icwa 

Brown,  CaJlf 

Kastenmeles- 

Solarz 

Burlson 

Klldee 

S-  Germain 

Burton.  John 

Kostmayer 

Stack 

Burton.  Phillip  LaPalot 

S  apgers 

Can- 

Leach,  he. 

Stark 

Chappell 

Lederer 

Stenholm 

Chisholm 

Lent 

Stewart 

Clay 

Levr.as 

Stokes 

C  nte 

Lloyd 

Strafuon 

Conyers 

Long.  La 

Studds 

Coughlln 

Long.Md 

Swift 

Crockett 

Lowry 

Svnax 

Danielson 

Lundlne 

Tauzln 

Davis,  Mich. 

McHugh 

Trailer 

DavLs  S,C. 

McK  Inner 

Udall 

IVmck 

ivlagulre 

UUman 

Dicks 

Markey 

Van  Deerltii 

Dixon 

Marks 

Vanlk 

D.-innelly 

Marriott 

Vento 

DouBherty 

Mat  his 

Walgxec 

Downey 

Matsul 

Watkins 

Drinan 

Mavrouies 

Waxjr.an 

Eckhardt 

Mica 

Weaver 

Edcar 

Miller,  Ctllf. 

Weiss 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mineta 

Williams.  Mam 

Ertel 

Minlsh 

Wirth 

Evans.  Ga. 

Mitchell,  Md 

Wolff 

Pascell 

Moakley 

Wolpe 

Fazio 

Moffett 

Wylle 

Ferraro 

Mollohan 

Yates 

Fisher 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Yatron 

Fithlan 

Murphy.  Pa 

Toun«.  Mo. 

Florlo 

Nelaon 

Zablockl 

Foley 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Ford.  Tenn 

Nowak 

Fowler 

Oakar 
NATS— 189 

Aodnor 

Buchanan 

Derwlnakl 

Akaka 

Burgener 

Devlne 

Andrews 

Butler 

DLngei: 

NDak. 

Byron 

Doman 

Annunzlo 

Campbell 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Archer 

Carney 

Edward*,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Ekl  wards.  Okla 

Badham 

Cheney 

Emery 

BafaJls 

Clauseo 

English 

Barnard 

Cleveland 

E-dahl 

Bauman 

Clinger 

ErVenbom 

Beard.  Tenn 

Coleman 

Evans.  Dei. 

Bennett 

Coll  ins.  Tex. 

Evans.  lod. 

Bereuter 

Corcoran 

Pary 

Bethune 

Cotter 

Fllppo 

BevllI 

Courter 

Porsythe 

Boner 

Crane.  Daniel 

Fountain 

Bouquani 

D'Amours 

Prenrel 

Bo  wen 

Daniel.  Dan 

F\iqua 

Brooks 

Daniel  R  W. 

GavaoB 

Broomfield 

Dannemeyer 

Gingrich 

Brown.  Ohio 

dela  Garza 

Gc^  water 

Broyhill 

rxwiard 

Gonmlei 
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(i'HXinnK 

Lott 

Rouaselot 

()ra<lLs    a 

Lujan. 

Royer 

flriirr.ni 

Lun'^ren 

Rudd 

(irasslcv 

McClory 

Russo 

( rris'iiun 

McClcskey 

Santlnl 

1  i  idner 

McCormack 

Satterneld 

'  inv«r 

McDade 

Sawyer 

H.i'.-eii  rn 

McDonald 

Scbulze 

Hiil^  Tex. 

M'-Ewen 

Sebe.Uia 

Humrner- 

MadlRaji 

Sensjnbrenner 

schrnldt 

Marlenee 

Shelby 

Hance 

Martin 

Shumway 

Hansen 

Mattox 

Shusler 

Hf  rtpj 

MazzoU 

Skelton 

Hu'htower 

Michel 

Smith.  Nebr 

Hlnson 

Miller.  Ohio 

Snowe 

H.lt 

MUchetl.  N  y 

Snyder 

H  ipltlns 

Montgomery 

Solomon 

H'tTlnn 

Moore 

Spence 

Hii'rhlnsnn 

Mocrhe«d. 

Stan^elaQd 

Calif. 

Stanton 

IlMttO 

Mottl 

Ste?d 

Hvde 

M'lrtha 

Stockman 

r:,,-..b» 

M  isto 

Stump 

JefTorrts 

Mvers.  Ind. 

Symms 

icffrN'^ 

Natcher 

Taiike 

T  'hn.s    n    Colo.  Ncd7:l 

.1   ne.s   N  C  Nlrhola 

J.iips  Tenn  Pashayan 

Ka/en  Patten 

Kindness  Paul 

Ki>pnv<iek  Perkins 

Kramer  Petri 

I.at-  'tnarslno  QuIUen 

liitta  Re^ula 

l.pri.  h   I..WB  RItter 

Icitti.  Tex  Roberts 

l#e  Riblnson 

I.fAis  Roe 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Trib'e 

Vander  JaKt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Wh  I 'taker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Ohio 

v"llBon.  Tex. 

Winn 


Llvlri"St 
LoeRler 


m 


R<T«tenkowBkl     Wyatt 
Roth  YounK.  FI« 


ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 
Lehman 
NOT  VOTING — 66 
Ambro  FIndley  O'Brien 


Anthony 

Fish 

Pepper 

Apple<;ate 

Ford.  Mich. 

Quayle 

AshI  ey 

Oarcla 

Rantrel 

AuCnln 

Hiintev 

Rhodes 

Beard. R I 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

f.iv3riiiui.:h 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

f  -e'ho 

Ichord 

RGse 

r(..llln.^.  Ill 

It^'and 

Schrc/eder 

(■"UBble 

Jenrette 

Spell  man 

r  'rman 

Ke'ly 

Thompson 

Crane    PhlMp 

Kemp 

Vnlkmer 

Daschle 

Lei  and 

White 

De'Iums 

I,"Vpn 

Wl's-^n.  Bob 

Dickinson 

McKay 

Wl'S'.n.  C  H. 

D  <ld 

Mlku'skl 

WrlEht 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Murphy.  Tl 

W\Tdler 

Early 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Young.  Alaska 

Penwlck 

Neal 

n  1140 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowinR 
pairs: 

On  thl.<;  vote: 

Mr  Richmond  for.  with  Mrs  Coliliui  of  HU- 
nols  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Thomns'in  with  Mr  Cavanaiigh. 

Mr  Ford  of  Mlrhlfiin  with  Mr  Conable 

Mr  .^uColn  with  Mrs    Fcnwlck 

Mr  Applei-a'c  with  Mr    Olcklnson 

Mr  rv«ld  with  Mr   FIndlcv 

Mr  Earlv  with  Mr   irBrlen 

Mr  Hawkln.s  wl'h  Mr    Bob  Wilson 

.Mr  lianirel  with  Mr   Younc  of  .Alaska. 

.Mr  Pepper  wlti-.  Mr   Kemp 

Mr  Murphv  "f  New  York  wl'h  Mr  Daschle 

Mr  Mlkvil.skl  with  Mr   Philip  M   Crane 

Mr  Ireland  with  Mr   Jcnrette 

Mr  HanleywlthMr    Fish. 

Mr  .Amhro  with  Mr    Nenl 

Mr  r(«thi>wlth  Mr    Duni-an  of  Oregon 

Mr  Cortnan  with  Mr   Volkmer 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of 
California 

Mr  Oarcla  wltti  Mr    Wydler 
Mrs    .Schrorder  with  Mr   I.eland 

Mr  FJodlno  with  Mr    Kellv 

Mr  Anthony  with  Mr   Luken 


Mr   Ashley  with  Mr   McKay 
Mr     L>ei;unis    with    Mr     Beard    of    Rhode 
I.slatid 

Mb    Holtzman  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
Mr  R<3se  with  Mr  Quayle 
.Mr   Wright  with  Mr   White 

Me.'-.srs  BROWN  of  Ohio,  ANNUNZIO. 
and  AKAKA  (hanged  their  vote.s  from 
"yea" to    nay.  " 

Messrs  MINISH,  \V ATKINS,  STF:N- 
HOLM.  SYNAR.  ANDREWS  of  North 
Carolina,  and  ECKHARDT  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  war  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  nOR  AIJ.  COMMITTEES 
TO  HAVE  r.N'TII,  NOON.  .lANUARY 
3.  1981.  TO  KII.K  MATKHIAIS  RE- 
LATINfr  TO  CONFERFNCK  RP:PORT 
ON  .^ICiiN!)  CONrTHRFNT  RES- 
OLUTION ON  THE  BUDGET  FX)R 
1981 

Mr.  GI.'MMO  Mr  Speaker  I  a,sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  cornnuttee.';  of  the 
House  have  until  noon  January  3.  1981  to 
file  their  section  302' b'  .subdui.sion.s  of 
budget  authority  and  outlay.s  allocated 
to  them  in  the  statement  of  managers 
accompanving  the  conference  report  en 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  as  re- 
quired by  .section  302ibi  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 
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REPORTS  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FX)R  PRIN'TING  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  OF  TRIBUTI-:S  MADE 
TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  F. 
EDWARD  HF:HEr?T 

Mr.  NEUZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  aiept  No.  96-1523'  on  the 
re.solution  (H.  Res.  806 1  to  provide  for 
the  pnnfng  as  a  House  document  of 
tributes  made  to  the  late  Honorable  V 
Edward  He bert  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordcrpii  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLimON  AUTHOR- 
I/ING  RFT'RINTING  OF  REPORT 
ENTI'ITEI)  -THE  ADEQU.\CY  OF 
THE  FFTIERAL  RESPONSE  TO 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  LN  THE 
UNITED  STATES" 

Mr  NEIVI.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.'^p  Admini.stration.  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  Rept  No  9t>-152«'  on  the 
concurrent  r(\solut'on  <  H Con  Res  449' 
to  authorize  the  reprinting  of  the  reswrt 
entitled  "The  Ad'^(i\iarv  of  the  Ptnloral 
Response  to  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States",  which  was  referrtMi  t  i 
the  Hoii.se  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT OF  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTITLED 
"CONGLOMERATE  MERGERS— 

THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  SMAIX  BUSI- 
NESS .\ND  LOCAL  COMML^NITIES  ■ 

Mr.  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
Jegfd  report  Rept.  No  96- 152.5'  on  th'' 
resolution  'H  Res  818'  authorizing  the 
printing  a.s  a  Hoase  document  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
entitled  "Conglomerate  Mergers — Their 
Effects  on  Small  Business  aiid  Local 
Communities."  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUAfENT 
TRIBUTES  TO  LATE  HONORABLE 
F    EDWARD   HEBERT 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Flcsolution  8'J6  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion 

The  SPEAKF:R  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  re<]uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    Res    806 

Resolved.  That  the  statements  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
F  Edward  Hubert  together  with  other  perti- 
nent matter,  shall  be  prln'od  as  a  House 
document 

Sec  2  In  addition  to  the  usual  number 
there  shall  be  printed  such  number  of 
copies,  at  not  to  exceed  a  cost  of  $1  200.  of 
the  House  document  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  which  shall  be 
cascbound  In  such  style  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  shall  direct  for  tTie  use 
of  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 
roMMtTrrF   i\MFN[>MrNT  :n   Tiir   natiiie  or  .* 

StTBSTtrrTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk   read  as  follows: 

Cnniiiilt're  amrndniont  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  .Strike  out  ;»1I  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  the  statements  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  F  EcJward 
Hcbert  together  with  other  pertinent  matter, 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 

Sr-  2  In  addition  to  the  usual  number 
there  shall  be  printed  300  additional  copies 
of  the  House  document  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution  which  shall 
be  casebound  In  such  style  a.s  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  shiiil  direct  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on    Armed   Services 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker  this  resolu- 
t'on  provKies  for  the  printing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  tributes  and  eulones  made  in 
honor  of  the  late  F.  Edward  H'bert,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Chairman  Heberfs  long 
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and  Illustrious  .service  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  more  than  merits  such 
tribute. 

The  resolut.on  calls  for  the  printing  of 
the  collection  ps  a  Uou-se  document  with 
300  additional  bound  copies  u<  be  made 
available  to  the  Conuinttee  on  Armed 
Services  for  appropriate  d:s'.r.bution  to 
Members  and  to  the  family  of  Chairman 
Hebert 

The  co,st  of  printing  the  document  is 
estimated  to  be  ST.GT:  03. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  mov?  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  committee  amendment  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  the  rc.sohitio:i 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  oucs- 
ticn  is  on  the  commitiee  amcndirent  m 
the  nature  of  a  sub.stitute 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  aureed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

.WTHORIZIf.'G  PRINTING  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  RFl  (JRT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  S^TAI.I  BUSINr.'PS  EN- 
THLED  "COI.'GIO.VFRATr  MERG- 
ERS—THEIR EUt/TS  ON  SMALL 
PUSINBSS  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNI- 
TIES" 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Ccmmittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  818  and 
ask  uranimcus  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  temi^ore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H.  Rkb.  818 

Resolved,  That  there  sliai'  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  the  volume  enrUled,  "Con- 
glomcra'e  Mergers — Their  Effects  on  Srnai; 
Business  and  Local  Communities",  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Buslnes.s  In  ad- 
dlt'on  to  the  iisua:  number,  the'e  sT»n  ^p 
print  Ki  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Sir.all  Bus'ness  -stich  number  of  copies  of  the 
report  as  does  not  exceed  a  cost  of  $1,200 

Mr.  NEDZI  (during  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  bo  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  H-^cord. 

The  SPE.'XKER  pro  temnore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  r.o  cb.iection. 

Tho  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michi^ran  'Mr.  Nedzii. 

Mr.  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion protides  for  tlie  reprinting  of  a 
repo.-t  entitled  "Conglomerate  Merg- 
ers—Their EfTects  on  Small  Business  and 
Local  Communities  "  The  report  was 
issued  by  the  Con^mittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness on  October  2,  1980.  and  the  laree 
public  demand  has  virtualh  exhausted 
the  .sunplv  of  3.000  copies  while  many 
requests  remain  unfilled 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  printing  oi 
the  report   as  house  document  with  an 


additional  4,375  copies  supplied  to  the 
Commitiee  or.  Sma.l  Buoines.s 

The  co.st  of  printing  the  document  is 
estimated  to  be  $2,383  69. 

Mr  Si^eaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tinn  on  the  resolution. 

The  previou:;  qufstion  wa."-  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  'vas  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OF  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "THE  ADEQUACY 
Or  THE  FEDERAI.  RESPONSE  TO 
FOREIGN  IN\'ESTMi:XT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES' 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dir-'ction 
of  thf  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  cii:  uo  Hou.se  Concu;re:it  Re&3- 
lution  449  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  co.-^js'de^atior. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  conc-.;r- 
rent  re.soiu'ion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  thero 
obiection  to  thf-  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  MichigaiV.' 

There  w^a.'-,  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con-  Rrs  449 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives 
{the  Senale  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Government  Operations  one  thousand  ccjles 
of  the  report  entitled  'The  Adequacy  of  the 
Federal  Response  to  Forelgr  investmert  l.i 
the  United  States". 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michiftm  'Mr.  Nedzik 

Mr.  NFDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi^  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  r •sprinting  ol  the 
report  entitled  "The  .Adequacy  of  the 
Federal  Response  to  Foreipn  Investment 
in  the  United  States."  The  repor.  was 
tnginally  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operat'on.--  or  August  1, 
198C.  Suite  thai  time  the  supplv  has  beer 
depleted  while  nundreds  of  rtquests  for 
the  document  i  jmain  untitled. 

The  resolution  calls  for  printing  1,000 
copies  for  the  j.  e  of  iJia  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

The  cost  0."  printing  ihe  dociunent  is 
estimated  to  be  $:^,356.37. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  niove  the  previou.s  ques- 
tion on  the  coi.current  resolution 

The  previous  tjuestion  was  oidered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIDNTEV 


CHRISTIE    F-EDERAL 
BUILDING 


Mr.  LJ. VITAS.  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  dlR.  1298;  to 
designate  the  United  States  Pc«t  Office 
and  Federal  Buildmg  in  Hantmgton. 
W.  Va..  as  I  he  "Sidney  L.  Cnristie  Fed- 
eral Building."  with  a  Senate  amend  - 
ment  thereto,  and  concur  m  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 
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Sf--,  2.  Tne  se:  enth  sei.ler.ce  o!  seclicn  2C2 
(c)  of  t;.e  Appalachian  Regions:  De\e!cp- 
ment  Act  of  1J65  L'  an.criied  jy  sirlklng 
iveiyihlr.g  al.er  "exi  ept  and  throuKh  "-iiUd 
deveiopmtat  d;-n  onslraiirns  tni..  .nsertlng 
in  iieu  thereof  '  ..nat  chiiii  dtveloprr.?nl  dem- 
onstrat'.ons  astl'ted  under  l  ils  section  during 
fiscal  year  191^-  may.  ipc".  Stue  request,  Oe 
approved  .inder  section  S03  cl  this  Ac.  ror 
continued  support  beyond  thtt  period". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
cbjeciion  to  the  request  of  tne  gentleman 
Irom  Georgia" 

Mr  HARSKA  Mr  S^vaker.  re&ervirig 
the  r;gi:l  tC'  ob.iect,  wouk*  the  geniieinaii 
.•rum  C^eorgia  e.^pla-n  the   ri;ne:,cmtnU 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Will  the  geritlemaj-i 
yield? 

Mr  H-ARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  tentlema.! 
f.-om  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVrrAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  iree  the 
House  CO  p'iss  H.R  l-9b  as  amex.de..  by 
tne  Senaie,  Ilie  House  has  prcvi-^uslj- 
passed  this  bill  to  i.ame  ..  7edeiaJ  build- 
::-.g  .:■.  Hanti.-itnor.  '^V  Va  .  aUer  Judge 
S.aney  Christie.  Therefore,  the  only  new 
matter  Lefor^  'he  House  is  a  proix>sa!  to 
aUow  the  Appalach.ai.  Regioi.al  Commis- 
sion to  provide  badly  needed  !u-.d^  g  lo 
continue  a  rumber  ol  child  d've.opment 
programs. 

T'he  App-idachian  F..egional  Ccnr.mis- 
sion  hat,  sire*;  1J71,  piovided  an  Uivaiu- 
a^'e  source  of  financmx  for  ci.iid  devel- 
opment programs.  This  program  provides 
comprehensn  e  services  iiicludinj  day 
care,  lifcaltn,  arid  nutr  tional  services.  It 
has  nad  o\  erwhelming  support  tlirough- 
ouL  the  yeurs.  and  the  House  has  previ- 
ously accepted  sumiar  largnagc  in  s 
mors  c  xnprehensive  economic  dtveiop- 
menl  measur?  Ahich  we  '.ere  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  in  conference 

Tins  bill  deserves  vcur  suppon.  It  is 
noncontroverstal.  It  proviaes  authority 
10  continue  ct-igoing  .hild  develor^ment 
services  In  r.  number  of  St;  tes  Without 
this  action,  many  wcrthwhde  programs 
will  have  *o  -)e  tcm.inated.  I  ur^e  it.': 
enact  ment . 

Mr  H.AJISHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  supper. 
H.R.  ll'&S  as  urnert^eo  by  thi  other  boc:- 
which  names  a  Federal  butldinp  in  H-jn- 
tington,  W.  Va.,  after  Judge  SiuP'-y 
Chr;s:!e.  Acditionaily.  this  bill  exiena.s 
the  child  devclopmer.;  probram  ol  the 
Appalachian  Regional  CommLssion  so 
that  programs  in  '.ix  Appalachian  States 
.nay  conUnue.  Th^  is  paniculariy  heip- 
fulto  th^  State  of  Ohio  which  h;ii  H 
child  developrrient  centers  which  :r.  fis- 
cal year  19bl  w:h  need  some  $877. OOn 
There  arc  502  projects  ihat  have  beer, 
funded  over  the  y^-ars  by  this  rrogT:jr. 
Most  projects  are  now  State  funded  and 
ru.icec  vif,';  crther  pubhc  funds  This 
amenameni  'Aiii  fuiiG  chi'd  care  centers 
.s'.ui  Hi  nerd  of  Aopalachiar  funding 

There  are  34.000  cniidre:.  served  by 
ctntcrs  landed  through  the  Appt.lachian 
Comiiiisjioii  1  weni\  nine  thousand  are 
m  Ohio. 

I  believe  this  program  ib.  for  the-  c.ol- 
;.a.rs  spent,  a  worthwhile  e3ort  b>  the 
Conimi.ssioii  Cc.mmissicn  funds  will  only 
be  used  upon  State  request  Since  most 
States  m  Appalac.^ia  are  fundu-ig  ihe 
child  de\elopment  centers,  future  com- 
mission funomg  for  this  program  may 
not  be  necessary.  Itiis  aniendment  will 
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allow  Appalachian  funds  !.o  be  used  when 
nt'L-ilod    I  urge  enaclmenl  of  liiis  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  OcorBn  (Mr.  Levitas)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

PROVTDTNG  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CER7  AIN  PROPERTY  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LETVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consit'era- 
tion  of  the  bill  iS.  2134)  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in 
square  758  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  as 
cin  addition  to  the  groimds  of  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court  Building,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr  Spenker.  reserving 
the  right  to  objei  t,  I  -Aonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  explain  the  fciiate  bilP 

Mr  LEVITAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield ' 

Mr  BAUM.AN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S  2134 
would  authorize  the  Ar.hitect  of  the 
Capitol  to  acquire  lots  2.  :»,  800  801.  and 
802  in  square  738.  located  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Tlnrd  and  A  Street .  NE 
east  of  the  US.  Supreme  Ci.urt  buildings 
and  grounds,  to  be  used  as  a  parking  lot 
for  employees  of  the  Supreme  Court 

This  site,  containing  a'jout  15.000 
square  feet,  has  been  used  as  a  parking 
lot  by  Supreme  Court  per;  onnel  for  more 
than  20  years  This  .site  however.  Is 
leased  to  the  Court  by  the  Mario w  Coal 
Co  .  and  the  lease  expired  on  September 
30.  1980  The  Marlow  Co.  does  not  iJan  to 
renew  this  lease  and  intends  to  develop 
the  prnpvrty  for  other  purposes  If  the 
Government  does  not  acquire  the  site 
The  annual  rent  on  this  site  has  been 
about  $15,000  annually. 

Tlie  parking  lot  currently  accommo- 
dates about  75  vehicles,  nnd  the  parking 
spaces  are  needed  by  Supreme  Court 
personnel.  Therefore.  S.  2934  would  au- 
thorl7e  the  acquisition  of  this  lot  at  a 
total  cost  of  $645,000  Of  this  sum.  about 
$.58'i  OOif  would  be  for  the  actual  cost  of 
the  land  An  additional  $60,000  v.ould 
defray  udminlstrative  co;:ts.  Including 
surveys,  appraisals,  and  relocation  costs. 
If  any.  as  well  as  exijonses  for  paving  and 
•  ti^dscaping  the  site. 

']  1200 
Mr    BADMAN.   Mr.  Sneaker    I  with- 
draw ny  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  'Mr    Levitas >? 
There  was  no  obiection 
Tlie   Clerk   read    the  Senate   bill,   as 
inllows: 


S     2134 

Be  it  eiMcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houze  ot 
Representatives  of  tne  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
purchase,  coiiilcmnatlon.  transfer,  or  other- 
wise, as  an  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building,  all 
p.'-lvately  owned  real  p-operty  rontalned  '.t. 
lots  2.  3.  800.  801.  and  802  In  square  758 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  such  lots  ap- 
pear on  llie  records  in  the  office  of  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  2.  The  acquisition  of  real  property 
under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  entitled  "Uniform 
Relocation  .Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  .\ct  of  1970".  Public  1^*  91-646. 
approved  Janue.-y  2,  1971,  and  any  proceed- 
ing for  condemnation  brought  in  its  course 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
Act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  tlie  United  Gtates".  approved 
March  1,  1928  (16  DC  Code,  sees  1351- 
13(>8). 

Sec  .1  Upon  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  United  States,  such  property 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Unlfed  States  Supreme  Court  Building  and 
shall  be  aubject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  .\ct  of  May  7,  1934  (40  U  S  C  13a  through 
I  jp).  as  amended. 

Skc  4  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  and  to 
make  expenditures  fur  pradlng  and  paving 
nnd  such  other  expenditures.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services. 
as  may  be  neces3ary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pj^er.  of  this  Act 

Sec.  5  There  Is  herebv  authort7<'d  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  »64S,000  for  nscal 
year  1981  for  tl.e  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  said  appropriation  to 
remain  available  unU  expended. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GErJT;RAL  LF^VE 


Mr  LEVITAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unjtnimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  jus:  parsed. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMI.SSION  FOR  C(1M.MITT?'E  ON 
CiOVFRNMt^IT  OrKH.\TION.S  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  O'CIXJCK,  FRIDAY. 
DECEMBER  19.  1980.  TO  FIIJE  IN- 
VESTIGATIVE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  6  o'clock  Friday.  December  19.  to 
file  five  investigative  rpport*. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURFACE  tra:-sp<)rtation  act 

OF  1980 

Mr  HOW.^RD  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  til"  House  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Who'e  Housp  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H  R  641 . '  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  >  onstruc- 
tion  of  certain  l-.iRhway.s  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  Stales  Code. 
for  highway  safety,  for  mass  tr;in.sporla- 
tioii  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposts. 

The  SPE.AKEK  pro  trrnixire  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  otTered  oy  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr  How- 
ard) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE     OK     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houre 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  HR  6417, 
with  Mr  Studds.  Chairman  pro  le.^^por^. 
in  the  chair. 

The  C!crk  read  the  title  of  Lhe  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  When 
the  Committee  uf  the  Whole  rose  on 
Tuesday,  December  2.  1980.  section  1 
was  open  for  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  pending  was  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Howard). 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

/MENDMENTS     OFrEBED     »v      SIR      CLEVELAKD    TO 
THE   AMENDMENT    IN    THt    NATURr    OF   A    SCB- 

sxrruTZ  orrtnrr  »v  mr   h  .ward,  as  amensco 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments  to  the  amendment  In 
the  rxature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Clevel.^no  to 
the  ajnendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Howard,  as  amended.  Page  36. 
strike  out  lines  IB  through  25  aiid  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  1 2 )  TTie  Secretary  shall  approve  a  program 
respecting  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  who  cannot  reasonably  use  one  or 
more  modes  of  mass  transportation  service 
available  to  the  general  public  under  thJ» 
subsection  which — 

Pa«e  38.  line  3  strllce  out  "eight"  and  In- 
sert, In  lieu  thereof  "ten" 

Page  3R.  Mne  24,  after  the  semicolon  In- 
sert, "and". 

Page  39,  line  4  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  U-ie  17  and 
Insert  In   lieu   thereof  a  period 

Page  39,  strike  out  line  18  and  rU  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  on  line  23 

Page  40,  strike  out  lines  5  through  23  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■|3t  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
rroi;ram  'inder  this  subsection  iinlees  (A)  the 
community  of  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  such  transportation  will  b«  provided 
WHS  cc.isulted  by  the  recipient  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  program,  and  'Bi  the 
progra.^l  wat  developed  in  cooperation  *Uh 
resDonslble  elected  officials  of  local  govern- 
ments concerned 

"(4)  A  recipient  may  amend  a  program 
approved  under  this  subsection  If  (A)  the 
St-crelary,  In  consultation  with  the  An-hl- 
'ectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board,  determines  that  the  program 
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u  amended  complies  with  this  subsection. 
iB)  tne  amendment  was  developed  m  con- 
sultation wlih  the  community  of  handi- 
capped pers'.>n3  for  whom  the  iransporiatlon 
is  belr^  provided,  and  iCi  the  amendment 
was  developed  In  cooperation  wr.,h  respon- 
sible elected  officials  of  local  governments 
concerned. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  not  Impose 
any  requirement*  under  this  subsection 
which  are  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  subsection  rcpectlng  a  pro- 
gram for  providing  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  through  facilities  and  equip- 
ment other  than  facilities  and  equipment 
used  by  the  recipient  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

"iBj  The  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum." 

Page  40,  line  24.  strike  out  "(5i '  and  ln.'>ert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

Page  41,  line  5.  strike  out  "Nothing"  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18. 

Page  41.  line  19.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  " ( 7 1 ". 

Page  42.  lUie  8.  strike  out  "(7)"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(81". 

Page  42,  line  12.  strike  out  "(8)  "  and  Insert 
in  Ilea  thereof  "(9)  ". 

Page  42  line  16,  strike  out  "or  walerborne '. 

Page  42,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  "or 
*sterl>orne" 

Pace  42,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  "or 
walerborne". 

Page  43.  strike  out  lines  I  through  6  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
■  mines  that  In  the  replacement,  major  aiter- 
atlon,  or  major  renovation  of  such  segment 
It  Is  technologically  feasible,  operationally 
practicable,  and  economically  reasonable  to 
make  such  station  accessible  or  more  acces- 
sible tc  handicapped  persons,  and  that  su"h 
replacement,  major  alteration,  or  major 
renovation  d)  affects  or  could  affect  the  ac- 
cessibility of  such  segment,  and  (11)  has  suffi- 
cient Independent  utility  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons  " 

lb)  The  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
.10  less  than  tnnually  for  the  first  5  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl.s  Act. 
to  ensure  that  such  amendment  is  being  Im- 
plemented according  to  congressional  intent 
and  purpose  Such  lieannps  shall  include, 
for  each  such  year,  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects of  reducing  the  maximum  amount  of 
time  In  which  service  must  be  provided  after 
request  by  a  handicapped  person  i;nder  sec- 
tion 16(d)  (2)  iD)  of  the  Urban  Mas£  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964 

Page  43.  line  7.  strike  out  "(b)  "  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  ' 

Mr.  HOWARD  <during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  (on.^idered  as 
read  and  tirinted  in  the  Rf' ord 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objectior.  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Jersey? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  object 

The  C'H.AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendments. 

The  rirrk  rcncluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman  I 
a.Ti  plea.sed  to  be  able  to  offer  a  real  com- 
promise .solution  to  the  handicapp>ed 
transportation  problem  which  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  I  can 
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strongly  support.  At  this  late  date.  I  be- 
lieve that  through  his  efforts  and  mine 
we  have  struck  a  prop)er  balance  with 
respect  to  'hose  communities  which 
choose  to  a^ail  themselves  of  the  option 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  fully  acces- 
sible mainline  service  That  balance 
should  assure  that  alternative  service 
will  indeed  provide  service  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  without 
being  thwarted  by  the  excesses  of  bu- 
reaucratic overregulation. 

As  author  of  the  compromise.  I  see  no 
need  for  extensive  elaboration  as  to  the 
intent  of  its  provisions.  It  means  what 
It  says  and  it  says  what  it  means 

Th;.s  language  was  crafted  very  care- 
fully after  an  extensive,  exhaustive,  and 
ultimately  unsuccessful  series  of  nego- 
tiations over  several  months  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement  acceptable 
to.  among  others,  all  segments  of  the 
handicapped  community.  I  make  no  pre- 
tense that  this  compromLse  does  that 
There  remain  differences,  and  in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  we  in  the  House 
are  choosing  where  to  come  down  And 
it  is  ba.sed  on  a  clear  reflection  of  where, 
ill  current  vernacular,  all  parties  are 
coming  from.  So  to  that  extent,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  past  months  have  not  been 
wasted. 

This  provision  states  clearly  what  an 
acceptable  alternative  service  plan  must 
consist  of.  how  it  must  be  developed  by 
a  communitv  choosing  that  option,  and 
how  it.s  suflQciency  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  afeo  that  there 
IS  no  need  for  extensive  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  amendment.  In  discussing 
the  intent  of  his  original  substitute  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  went  into  several  provisions 
at  some  length;  his  comments,  to  the 
extent  that  they  apply  to  the  provisions 
of  his  substitute  which  remain  im- 
changed  m  :7iy  compromise  amendment, 
provide  an  adequate  explanation. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  certain  provisions  of  this  com- 
promise in  response  to  some  of  the  floor 
discussion  2  days  ago. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
promise deletes  the  provision  in  the  How- 
ard substitute  which  makes  reference  to 
private  rights  of  action  under  title  V  of 
tlie  Rehabilitation  Act.  Our  reason  for 
dropping  it  is  this:  The  compromise  pro- 
vision does  not  repeal  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  but  merely  provides 
statutory  authority  for  an  alternative 
means  of  complying  with  that  act.  Our 
concern  was  that  the  reference  might  be 
construed  as  conferring  a  new  or  addi- 
tional right  to  sue.  which  Is  not  our 
intent 

Second.  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  communities  choosing  to  offer 
alternative  service  are  required  to  serve 
those  handicapped  persons  who,  but  for 
their  disability,  would  ordinarily  be  able 
to  use  the  same  regular  transportation 
service  available  to  the  general  public 

And  third,  with  respect  to  station  mod- 
ernization, we  intend  that,  before  mak- 
ing a  station  modernization  grant  con- 
tingent upon  the  construction  of  eleva- 


tors, the  Secretary'  m.ust  establish  that 
enough  other  boarding  and  destmation 
stations  have  elc.  alors  so  as  to  make  the 
system  generally  usable  by  wheelchali 
users,  that  the  available  elevator  tech- 
nology would  make  tneir  construction 
economically  reasonable,  and  that  sub- 
stitute forms  of  public  transportation 
would  be  less  cost-effective  m  serving 
wheelchair  users  These  tests  will  most 
likely  lead  to  verv-  little  elevator  con- 
struction in  the  shon  to  medium  term, 
although  technological  advancements  in 
elevator  technology  coijJd  change  this  in 
the  long  term. 

Beyond  these  pomts,  there  is  no  need 
for  further  elaboration  Nor  is  there  need 
for  volumes  of  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register  Indeed,  such  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  language  of  a  sort  which  the 
House  may  want  to  use  again  in  the  fu- 
ture to  forestall  the  distortion  of  con- 
gressional intent  by  bureaucrats  m  the 
executive  branch 

The  language — particularly  with  re- 
spect to  service  criteria — is  written 
clearly  enough  to  be  understood  by  local 
transit  operators  and  the  representatives 
of  handicapp)ed  people  in  the  community 
w.th  whom  they  will  consult  m  drafting 
alternative  service  plans  It  shouJd  even 
be  clear  enough  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  draft  regulations  for  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. Tc  them,  it  says  in  general  that 
regulations  shall  be  kept  to  a  mmimum 
and  m  specific  tnat  no  additional  service 
criteria  beyond  those  m  statute  shall  be 
imposed  by  regulation. 

Unlike  the  strict  and  unworkable  reg- 
ulatory process  that  gave  us  the  original, 
infamous  504  regulations,  th.s  language 
mandates  flexibility  m  local  option. 
Adaptability  to  local  conditions,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  is  its  very  essence.  At 
ine  same  time,  it  does  not  give  the  locali- 
ties carte  blanche.  The  affected  handi- 
capped must  be  given  a  voice,  and  the 
Secretary  still  has  the  ultimate  approval 
authority,  that  is.  the  duty  to  determine 
whether  a  local  plan  meets  the  criteria 
of  the  statute 

My  language  also  contains  an  addi- 
tional safeguard:  A  statutory  require- 
ment for  congressional  oversight  to  In- 
sure that  the  Congress  fulfills  its  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  local  option — 
where  it  is  tried— works  Thus,  it  re- 
mains under  control  of  the  Congress, 
rather  than  the  regulators  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  frcwn  New 
Jersey  for  sharmg  in  this  effort  to  reach 
a  workable  compromise.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  commend  his  sensitivity  to  the 
potential  for  regulatory-  overkill  in  this 
area,  which  we  believe  our  compromise 
takes  care  of.  He  and  I  have  been 
through  enough  battles  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy by  now  to  have  some  idea  of 
where  the  enemy  is 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  those  of  us  who 
followed  the  debate  on  the  difference 
betwee.n  the  so-called  Cleveland  amend- 
ment and  the  language  in  the  Howard 
substitute  that  attempted  to  accomplish 
the    same    general    objectives    as    liie 
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Cleveland  amendment,  reviewed  that 
debate  it  became  clear  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Howard) 
and  I  wore  not  really  all  that  far 
apart 

As  a  result,  we  sat  down  yesterday  and 
worked  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  ven,' 
acceptable,  a  very  fair  compromise.  Tf 
the  Members  were  to  add  up  the  things 
that  wt-re  taken  from  my  proposal  and 
the  things  tliat  we  have  either  changed 
or  altered  or  Uken  from  the  Howard 
proposal,  it  would  be  pretty  much  of  a 
50-50  proposition. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
nece.ssarv  to  go  into  any  further  detail 
on  this  although  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  will  raise  questions  about  it 
and  object  to  it 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

□  1210 

Mr  Mil  i.RR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield"" 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  MTIXER  of  California.  Could  the 
gentleman  ju.st  describe  what  the  differ- 
ences are  in  this  amendment  and  what 
the  differences  are  in  the  substitute  be- 
fore the  committee  regarding  consulta- 
tion with  the  handicapped  group.s?  What 
is  required  of  the  recipient  in  terms  of 
consulting  with  handicapped  groups  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  plan's  sub- 
mission to  the  secretary"' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  will  answer  that 
quest  on  and  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention so  there  will  not  be  anv  mislead- 
ing statements  in  the  record  As  I  under- 
stand our  compromise,  the  .section  that 
had  this  wide  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  ultimate  system?  was 
taken  out  The  language  that  is  now  in 
the  compromise,  which  is  that  before 
these  plans  can  be  ndo"ted  or  anproved 
there  has  to  be  cnn.sultation  with  the 
handicapped  community  that  aie  going 
to  n.se  the  transportation  We  felt  that 
that  would  be  enough  dis.semination  of 
Information,  because  the  f)eople  that  are 
uoing  to  use  it  have  to  be  con.sulted  with 
before  the  plan  is  going  to  he  approved. 
Also  local  elected  officials  are  consulted 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  would  state  that  the 
amendment  provides  that  any  handi- 
capped person  who  would  be  reasonably 
exptected  to  utilize  any  alternative  sys- 
tem mu.st  be  con.sulted. 

Mr  CLE\'ELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  Mil  I.ER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  does  that  mean  now  a.s  an  innivid- 
ual  or  as  an  organization  in  terms  of 
people  to  be  consulted  on  this  plan?  Are 
we  talking  about  grouos  that  reoresent 
the  handicapped  or  about  an  individual 
who  miirht  reasonably  expect  to  use  that 
system '' 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  vield  to  me.  I  would  sav 
both 

Mr    MILI  KK  of  C.ihfonua    Both? 

Mr  HOWAFUJ  It  does  not  deprive 
either  any  ork'anization  from  represent- 


ing people  or  any  single  individual  who 
might  possibl.v  use  the  program  from 
participating  in  the  consultation  process. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
then  we  are  not  in  a  position  where  wt 
are  then  going  to  have  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  bureaucracy  ruling 
out  certain  people  who  would  not  rea- 
sonably be  likely  to  use  the  system. 

Mr  HOWARD.  If  they  happen  to  be- 
long to  organizations  representing  peo- 
ple who  would  use  it,  then  they  would 
certainly  be  included:  but  people  who 
would  never  use  it  individually  would 
not  be  included 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is  my 
concern,  if  the  gentleman  will  continue 
to  yield.  A  person  may  be  multiple  hand- 
icapped and  a  bureaucrat  at  the  local 
transportation  level  or  at  the  Federal 
level  may  determine  that  multiple  hand- 
icapped people  are  not  reasonably  likely 
to  use  it  My  concern  is  that  we  rule  out 
a  class  of  people  ba.sed  upon  mriltiple 
handicapped  persons,  as  opposed  to  a 
person  who  is  singly  handicapped,  bc- 
cau.se  we  know  the  difficulties  of  provid- 
ing transportation  for  a  person  who  is 
both  physically  impaired  and  porhaps 
mentally  retarded  is  far  difTerent  from 
providing  transportation  for  somebody 
who  is  walking  on  crutches. 

So  my  concern  i.s  who  can  make  this 
determination'' 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  believe  if  a  bureaucrat 
would  try  to  make  .such  a  ruling,  that 
handicapped  person  has  many,  manv 
lepal  rights  available  to  them  and  I 
would  certainly  expect  tnat  they  would 
pursue  those  rights. 

We  certainly  are  not  and  v;'e  feel  this 
legislation  does  not  affect  other  legal 
rights,  to  the  extent  they  exist. 

The  CHATRMAN  oro  tempore  iMr 
NFDzr-  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp.-hlrc  'Mr.  Cleveland'  has 
expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Hov^'ARD.  and 
by  uraninious  consent.  Mr  Cleveland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ' 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
centleman  will  vield  further  — this  legis- 
lation does  not  rule  out  anvbodv  who 
might  have  an  interest  in  this  That  is 
not  our  intent  It  never  has  Iseen  and  I 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  situation. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  It  is  not 
the  gentleman's  intent  that  the  multiply 
handirapiied  fall  within  a  cla.ssification 
of  those  who  would  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  system. 

Mr.  HOWARD  No. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
I  would  I'ke  to  ask  another  question 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thought  the  Chair 
gave  the  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  believe 
it  is  still  the  gentleman's  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  requested  5  additional  min- 
utes for  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire lias  the  time. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 


Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  this  new  ametidment  does  in  term.s 
of  the  amount  of  trip  time  and  transler 
frequency  in  terms  of  comparaoility 
with  existing  transit  systems  As  I  un- 
derstood it.  the  original  Howard  amend- 
ment said  that  they  must  be  comparable 
and  a  great  point  was  made  that  it  mus* 
be  comparable  that  you  can  get  acros,- 
the  city  or  jurisdiction  using  the  alter- 
native system  for  the  hanciicapped. 

I  also  have  been  told  that  ha.s  now 
teen  eliminated  from  this  new  provi- 
sion. Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
whether  or  not  that  is  so  and  why? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  so  and  it 
was  part  ol  the  compromise  that  it  was 
taken  oui.  We  felt  and  felt  q'oite 
strongly  that  it  was  not  particularly 
necessary. 

Second,  we  thought  it  was  an  invi- 
tation to  litigation  and  an  invitation  to 
uncertainty. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman.  I  re- 
member the  gentleman's  remarks  wlien 
we  considered  this  matter  Tuesday  on 
the  floor  His  remark.s  were  not  exactly 
friendly  toward  my  position.  I  just  want 
to  rem  nd  \he  gentleman  that  in  my 
amendment  and  in  this  compromise,  we 
have  riveted  liUo  it  tliat  there  has  to  be 
consultation,  not  only  with  the  handi- 
capped community  .ind  handicapped 
people,  but  with  local  elected  official.'.. 

Now.  I  do  not  knr.w  lust  what  k:r.d  of 
d  strict  the  gentleman  repreaents.  tut  1 
ran  tell  the  gentleman  that  in  ny  dis- 
trict and  in  many  of  the  districts  rep- 
,e=ented  here,  we  do  not  think  the  loi-al 
elected  ofllcials  are  out  to  do  m  the  hand- 
icapped We  give  them  some  credit  for 
having  compas-ion  We  gi\e  tliem  some 
credit  for  havin','  commonsense.  Tlie 
basic  thng  that  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish is  to  write  legislatioi:  that  'vill 
te  as  free  as  possible  of  rt  gulf  lion.  £u- 
free  as  possible  from  litigation,  and  that 
will  work 

Mr  MILLER  of  Caifornia.  If  tne  gcn- 
tk-nian  will  yield  further.  I  understand 
that,  and  I  am  not  addressing  tlie  issue 
of  the  good  faith  But  I  an  ve'v  con- 
cerned, because  m  efTect  what  is  happen- 
ing here  is  that  Congress  has  establifh«>d 
one  standard  of  accessibility  under  sec- 
tion 504.  We  can  all  nrtae  about  how 
that  has  been  twisted  by  tlie  bureaucrats 
or  not.  but  the  concern  is  that  we  are 
now  making  a  legi.slative  statement  a?  to 
what  w  11  be  cons'dtred  compliance  with 
the  504  accessibilitv  regulations  and  504 
was  a  very  hard  fought  for  standard 
within  the  handicapped  community  a.id 
by  this  Congre.ss. 

I  want  to  make  sure  we  'Know  exacU: 
what  we  are  doing,  because  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  seen  tins  amei'dment. 
I  am  trying  to  get  down  what  the  distinc- 
tions are,  because  I  have  all  the  faith  m 
the  world  in  the  local  officials,  but  we 
have  pot  to  understand  also  that  it  if  cne 
thing  for  them  to  be  required  to  provide 
a  comparable  .service  and  it  is  another 
thing  the  next  day  not  to  require  that 
for  the  handicapped  person  who  still  ha? 
to  give  further  notice  and  then  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take  to  cet  acrois  town 
So  I  am  worried  about  the  standards  and 
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I  am  try  lilt;  to  cietermine  just  wliat  iho.sc 

There  are  substantial  language 
changes  between  ttie  Howard  substitute 
amendment  as  it  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gres-,  and  the  amendment  ihat  i,k  now  be- 
ing oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  i  saw  this  amendmuit  25 
minutes  ago  and  I  am  trying  to  ko  down 
and  identify  those  distinctions.  I  liavc 
already  b^en  assured  that  it  is  not  the 
Intent  that  multiply  handicapped  people 
are  precluded.  That  is  very  helpiul  to  me 

I  am  trying  to  determine  what  we  can 
except  in  terms  of  the  mltni  of  Congre.ss 
as  to  what  the  trip  time  and  transfer 
frequency  should  be.  because  if  you  have 
to  transfer  from  one  specially  equipped 
vehicle  to  another.  I  think  you  would  like 
to  know  how  long  you  have  to  sit  at  the 
curb  in  the  wheelchair  before  the  next 
one  is  coming  along.  Is  it  comparable  to 
what  you  would  expect  in  an  intracity 
transfer  from  bus  to  bus  if  you  are  goiniz 
back  and  forth  acro-s  Washington.  DC'' 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  concerns  that  I 
have  for  this  community.  They  are  not 
here  today.  We  do  not  have  them  in  th  s 
Congress.  I  am  very  concerned  that  we 
develop  some  type  of  record,  so  the  gen- 
tleman is  being  very  helpful  to  me.  be- 
cause I  have  only  seen  this  amendment 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  other  concern  was.  as  I  under- 
stood the  Howard  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  CLEVELAND'  has  a.Etain  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
gentleman  be  given  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
a  minute.  I  am  going  to  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  got  his  own  time 
and  then  on  his  own  time  could  ask 
either  mvself  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr  Howard  >  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mv  con- 
cern and  my  problem  is  that  the  last 
time  my  time  expired.  I  cot  1  minute  and 
20  seconds. 

The  CH.MRM.^N  pro  tempore.  Doc.s 
the  gentleman  from  California  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  be  piven 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  T!ie 
gentleman  from  New  Hanu>hire  respr\es 
the  right  to  object.  Dix's  the  ^cntIemaIl 
object? 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  gentleman  pot  hi.s  own  time 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  eel  time.  I 
w'ill  come  back  and  get  some  time  and 
give  the  ttentleman  some  lime 

Mr  MILLER  of  Calilornia,  The  last 
time  I  got  I  minute  and  20  .seconds 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Objec- 
tion IS  heard. 

Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  continue 
the  dialog  with  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampslure   'Mr    Cleveland 

My  concerns  are  qu.te  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  California  'Mr.  Muler-  1  am 
concerned  about  the  situation  m  which 
you  have  a  specialized  transportation 
prog.-am  for  handicapped  jjeople.  For 
instance,  in  my  particular  district  we 
have  known  what  is  known  as  a  Met  Sys- 
tem. It  is  an  essential  transportation  sys- 
tem for  hand. capped  and  the  elderly  It 
works  within  a  certain  boundary  withm 
the  metropolitan  Detroit  area.  That 
boundary  is  confined  to  about  a  quarter 
of  the  metropohtan  Detroit  area. 
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My  question  or  concerns  are  tlie  same 
as  have  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  'Mr.  Miller ■  tiiat  is 
once  this  system  is  used  and  the  client  is 
taken  to  a  border  of  a  particular  geo- 
graphic area  and  needs  to  transfer  to  get 
to  the  other  quadrant  of  tlie  iiiCtropoU- 
tan  area  to  perform  his  or  her  needs, 
whether  it  be  woric  or  hospital  services 
or  whatever,  wiiat  type  of  requirements 
or  language  are  included  m  tins  amend- 
ment that  will  take  care  of  that  person's 
needs? 

Are  we  saying  that  he  or  she  shall  have 
access  to  a  public  transportation  facility 
every  oilier  bus.  for  instance,  that  comes 
along?  Are  we  saying  that  they  shall 
wait  a  half  hour,  an  hour?  Those  are 
the  types  of  concerns  tliat  I  would  like 
clarified  by  the  sponsors  of  the  amend - 
menl.  I  would  request  some  type  of  a 
response  on  that  question. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield .' 

Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  say  that  the 
legislation  still  provides  that  if  there  is 
an  alternative  system,  that  that  system 
must  cover  not  only  the  area  that  the 
regular  public  transit  system  serves,  but 
it  must  cover  it  from  lYiC  beginning  of  the 
day's  operation  to  the  end  of  the  day's 
operation  for  the  alternative  service 
compared  to  the  regular  public  transit 
system. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  So  the  gen- 
tleman IS  telling  me  that  the  alternative 
service  has  to  overlap  tiie  entire  service 
that  IS  available? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  We  cannot  say  that  a 
plan  could  be  provided  as  part  of  the  cri- 
teria wliich  would  say  that  this  special 
service,  if  we  have  it.  will  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  same  areas  that  the  general 
public  transportation  system  for  the  rest 
of  the  public  may  go.  It  must  cover  that 
same  area  to  get  the  people  from  all  of 
the  places  they  could  go  on  the  regular 
system. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  was  hospitali/ed  dur,ng  the  ue- 
bate  over  this  issue  the  other  day  and 
was  not  here  and.  because  of  that  hos- 
pitalization, m  fact,  may  be  m  need  of 
this  .ser\ice  myself  sometime 

Mr.  HOWARD,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  could  read  just  one  sen- 
tence. 

Mr   BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  ques- 


tion I  have  to  ask — and  then  the  gen- 
tleman can  read  the  sentence  and  maybe 
incorporate  the  answer  in  the  reading  of 
the  sentence — tiie  question  ;s  hew  does 
this  language  now  differ  from  what  we 
were  considering  the  otlier  ciay  when 
•.ve  were  discussing  the  amendment. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  was  in  both  the  substitute 
that  I  offered  the  other  day  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr,  Clevzland'  and  is  not 
changed  now.  It  says  that  the  system 
provides,  that  the  recipient  will  provide, 
the  transit  system  will  provide  trans- 
p.jrtation  to  such  handicapped  persons 
throughout  the  service  area  m  wh:ch  the 
recipient  prcudes  mass  transportation  to 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  What  then 
is  the  difference,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man, in  what  we  have  before  us  now  and 
what  we  did  ha\e  before  us'' 

Mr.  HOWARD  We  are  discu.ssing  and 
1  am  go.iig  to  take  time  later  to  tell  you 
what  all  of  the  differences  are.  but  there 
are  just  basically  two  changes  I  would 
say.  major  changes  that  were  made  in 
this  legislation;  one  whicn  I  reluctantly 
dropped  from  w  hat  appears  in  my  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  one  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr. 
Cleveland'  reluctantly  did  not  include 
The  one  that  I  dropped  relates  to  what 
tii>;  etiitieman  irom  California  'Mr  Mil- 
ler '  referred  to.  which  was  vague  We 
know  what  we  meant  We  still  feel  it  w:U 
be  carried  out  and  would  be  the  compar- 
able trip  time.  Where  operationally  prac- 
ticable, the  trip  time  for  the  alternatne 
service  must  be  rea-sonably  comipara^ie  to 
service  for  a  similar  trip  on  regtilar 
transit.  I  still  ht.e  that.  I  would  iir^e  to 
state,  if  1  may.  m  continuing  this,  i-hat 
we  intended  that  this  shall  oe  done. 
There  was  a  lot  of  vague  wording  m  it. 
However,  even  with  tne  deletion  of  the 
reasonable  and  operationally  practicable 
language  which  could  be  argued  over  by 
lawyers  and  engineers  and  others  we 
feel  we  have  covered  it. 

There  is  another  provLsion  ui  here 
that  we  accepted  from  the  gen'Jeman's 
original  amendment,  which  I  think  is 
very  good.  Ii  i^equires  tlie  committee  to 
oversight  the  opeiation  of  this  every 
year  for  the  next  5  years,  and  certainly 
we  would  expect  that  if  there  is  any 
deviation  from  this  that  that  woiild  be 
corrected. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  other 
major  difference,  since  you  ask  for  che 
dilTcicnces,  is  that  we  did  get,  on  our 
siae  acknowleagement  o;  a  ba^sic  civd 
right. 

The  CHAIRiMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iias  expired. 

'At  the  request  ol  Mr  Howard  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Bonior  of  Mich- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceeo  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes, ' 

Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
'iie  gentleman 

Mr.  HOW.ARD  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  -  Mr 
Clfvelanp'  had  staled  that  there  would 
te  a  priority  on  use  of  this  alternate 
service  for  medical  reasons,  which  could 
turn  out  to  mean  just  an  ordinary  visit 
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to  a  doctor,  which  then  would  grive  pri- 
ority over  someone  who  might  be  want- 
ing to  use  this  service  in  order  to  get  to 
work.  Beyond  that,  just  by  putting  in 
that  section  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  a  requirement  that  the  user 
would  have  to  state  the  purpose  of  each 
trip  to  some  bureaucrat  who  might  run 
this,  who  then  would  decide  who  goes 
on  mid  who  does  not  go  on.  That  has 
iM'eu  I'lunlnated. 

That  was  a  compromise  we  felt  was 
very,  very  important  that  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Those  are  the  basic  changes,  on  each 
side,  from  what  we  voted  on. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  I  thanlc 
the  gentleman  for  clarifying  those 
changes.  Of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
has  indicated,  the  terms  "reasonable" 
and  'technically  feasible"  are,  indeed, 
vague  and  can  be  interpreted  in  various 
fashions  and  ways.  But  I  gather  from 
the  discu-ssions  v.o  have  been  having, 
and  especially  from  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Now  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Cleveland),  that  tlie  input  into  what 
is  technically  feasible  and  what  is  rea- 
sonable will  be  mado  not  only  by  the 
handicapped  community  but  by  public 
officials  who  represent  that  community. 
Am  I  correct  in  stating  thaf 

Mr  CI^VELAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Elected  public  offi- 
cials. 

Another  thing,  too.  to  address  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns  and  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <  Mr  Miller  > 
we  have  written  right  into  this.  a.s  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  How- 
ard' has  already  pointed  out.  oversight. 
That  means  that  if  this  is  put  in  place 
and  it  passes  the  other  body,  next  year 
if  the  gentleman's  handicapped  com- 
munity or  members  of  his  community 
who  are  handicapped  come  and  tell  him, 
"What  did  you  guys  do  to  us. "  there  will 
t»'  hearings  and  legislation  if  necessary 
This  may  be  something  not  a*  good  as 
vf  thlnlc  It  Is. 

We  know  what  we  have  got  now  Is  not 
good  But  if  it  does  not  work  well,  then 
the  gentleman  could  be  absolutely  cer- 
!.iin  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Howard*,  who  will  then  be 
chairman  of  the  whole  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Tr;insjx>rtation,  will 
order  his  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Review  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings. The  gentleman  will  have  a  forum 
and  then  if  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  find  Transjx)rtat*on  agrees,  their 
legislative  people  will  have  to  come  up 
with  legislation  and  correct  the  problem. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  under- 
stand and  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Mil  T  KR  of  Palifomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
Tii:in    will  the  t'ontlfmiin  yeld? 

Mr  noVTOR  of  Michicnn  I  yield,  but 
before  th.it  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
procpfd  for  3  additional  minutes. 

'  F?v  unanimous  con.sen'  Mr  Bdntor  of 
Miihicaii  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  m-nutes  ) 

Mr  noMOR  of  Michi<'an.  I  yield  to 
the  ypntloman  from  Celifomia  (Mr. 
Miller  I 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  Kcntlc- 
mans  original  substitute  on  line  34  there 
is  a  statement  that  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  a  program  respecting  transpor- 
tation of  the  handicapped  person  under 
the  subsection  which  insures  that  no 
handicapped  per.sons  who  cannot  reason- 
ably use  one  or  more  modes  of  mass 
transportation  available  to  the  general 
public  is  denied  effective  transportation 
by  a  recipient.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  that  is  now  chanped? 

Mr.  HOWARD  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me" 

.Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
tho  gentleman. 

Mr  HOWARD  We  eliminated  that  so 
we  will  not  have  what  wn  would  consid- 
er to  be  a  further  test  ol  service  stand- 
ards, and  do  not  subject  it  to  unneces- 
sary litigation  which  might  be  used  by 
some  communities  to  deny  some  people 
tra.isportation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  By  the 
-same  token,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman: 
What  does  he  think  the  implication  is  of 
denying  or  striking  the  language  at  line 
15  which  insures  that  no  handicapped 
person  cannot  rea-sonablv  u.se  one  or 
more  mode? 

Mr  HOWARD  I  do  not  oelieve  there  is 
any  intent  or  difference  in  intent  be- 
tween the  two  provisions.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  But  I  would 
like  to  marrj'  th's  with  our  earlier  dls- 
cussion.'^  at  wh-ch  time  we  talked  about 
tho.se  people  who  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pect«^d  to  use  this  system,  which  to  me  is 
a  different  test  than  assuring  no  handi- 
ca;)ped  person  who  cannot  Is  that  not  a 
different  tesf 

Mr  HOWARD  Could  the  gentleman 
state  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  The  orig- 
inal Howard  amendment  insured  no 
handicapped  per.son  would  be  denied 
transportation.  The  new  Cleveland 
amendment  savs  that  we  can  get  by  by 
offering  it  only  to  those  people  who  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  use  it  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  those  are  not.  in 
fact,  different  tests' 
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Mr  HOWARD  I  do  not  think  they 
are  different.  We  certainly  know  what 
we  intend  to  do  here.  I  believe  that  the 
communities  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  know  what  we  intend  to 
do  here  based  upon  the  legislative  his- 
tory. We  wish  to  be  able  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  people  who  cannot  use  reg- 
ular transportation.  This  was  the  whole 
idea  of  the  total  accessibility  which 
brought  about  what  amounted  to  a  deci- 
sion which  I  think  was  very  bad.  that  a 
lift  on  every  bus  would  meet  that  re- 
quirement. We  know  that  it  will  not  So 
what  we  have  up  here  today  is  something 
infinitely  better  for  the  handicapped, 
something  reasonable,  something  that 
can  be  done 

I  just  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr  Mili.fr  >  that  no 
one  here,  to  my  knowledge,  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  is  trying  in  some  way  to  write 
some  wording  into  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide any  local  community  a  reason  to  do 


something  unfair  with  the  handicapped 
people  of  this  Nation. 

1  do  not  like  the  Inference  that  we  get 
on  this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  That  is  not 
it. 

Mr.  HO"vV.\RD  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
different 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  The 
amendment  of  the  Kfntlcman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Howard'  had  my  support,  a.'; 
he  knows.  My  concern  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  write  anything  into  a  lot  of 
these  communities  to  do  something  un- 
fair. They  have  b^^en  doing  it  for  3  years 
with  tlie  handicapped  They  did  not  need 
any  law  to  do  that 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  con.^ent.  Mr. 
BoNioR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes.) 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman.  I  also 
prefer  my  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Miller' 
supported  the  other  day  However.  I  feel 
that  I  am  in  a  position  now  where  we 
have  something  in  this  legislation  that 
has  to  do  with  handicapped  transporta- 
tion, but  has  to  do  with  a  lot  more,  for 
all  the  people  in  this  country,  with 
energy:  from  energy -efficient  highways 
to  general  ma.ss  transportation  to  help 
meet  the  energy  crisis  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  get  something  that  can  be 
law  and  which  will  be  infinitely  better 
for  all  the  people  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  handicapped  in  this  Nation 

And  is  it  perfecf  Is  it  exactly  what 
I  want?  No.  it  is  not  exactly  what  I  want. 
but  It  is  something  that  I  believe  can 
become  law 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  continue 
to  yield,  let  me  say  the  concern  is  the 
laws  are  made  up  of  words  We  have  al- 
ready seen  this  law  turned  based  upon 
the  bureaucratic  interpretation  I  want 
to  know  what  signal  we  are  sending  to 
the  bureaucrats  when  on  line  17  we  ad- 
mit this  handicapped  person's  right  to 
effective  transportation''  When  we  lessen 
that  standanj.  what  message  are  we 
sending  to  the  bureaucrats  who  then 
write  that  standard  under  the  guise  of 
504  access' billty?  That  is  how  laws  are 
interpreted.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
that  lust  because  we  are  in  a  hurry  in 
the  last  24  hours  of  the  ee.ssion. 

Mr.  HOWARD  What  we  intend  is 
that  the  criteria  should  determine  the 
effective  tran.sportation.  not  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Transportation.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  which  was  the 
intent  of  my  amendment  as  well. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  So  you 
are  now  replacing  effective  transporta- 
tion with  the  criteria  in  the  .substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr  Cleveland'  ? 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Cha'rman.  the  cri- 
terion is  .somethuig  in  which  we  .state 
that  any  local  community  which  wishes 
to  avail  itself  of  altcmative  .service  mast 
meet  as  a  minimum  We  put  that  in  to 
assure  that  there  would  be  no  avoid- 
ance of  the  intent  of  .S04  and  that  the 
elderly    and    the    handicaPF)ed    will    be 
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able  to  get  transportation  and  have  it 
available  to  them  which  has  not  been 
the  case,  unfortunalelly.  over  the  past 
few   years.   I  say  to   the   gentleman. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  further  go  on  with  this,  does 
that  mean  that  that  type  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped be  available  to  them  so  they  can 
be  effective  in  their  communities  in 
terms    of    work    and    receiving    health 

care'' 

Mr.  HOWARD  We  are  trying  to  give 
them  the  freedom  that  they  do  not  have 
now  compared  to  people  who  are  not 
handicapped.  That  is  the  general  intent, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
motivation  01  my  coi.eague  fiom  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland'  .  and  partic- 
ularly my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Howard'  who  has  been  laboring  on 
this  for  years,  literally;  but  we  have  an 
amendment  here  that  is  not  good.  A  gen- 
eral rule  for  all  of  us  that  is  sound :  In  the 
last  days  of  a  legislative  session  be  care- 
ful about  major  amendments  that  all  of 
a  sudden  get  thrust  your  way.  We  l<now 
that  is  .sound.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  described  this  amendment  to  me 
in  general  terms  last  night,  and  about 
45  minutes  ago  I  saw  this  amendment 
for  the  first  time.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  take  a  major  step  backward  for 
the  handicapped  people  of  this  Nation 
on  transportation.  Do  not  let  anyone 
mislead  you.  That  is  the  fact. 

Tlie  Howard  amendment  was  changed 
under  this  amendment  so  that  the  word 
effective  "  service  is  dropped.  Why  do 
we  drop  "effective'"  service  for  the 
handicapped?  We  are  assured  it  means 
nothing  to  drop  the  word  "effective  " 
service.  If  it  means  nothing,  why  was 
It  dropped''  Under  the  Howard  amend- 
ment we  had  a  provision  that  I  sup- 
ported with  great  reluctance  which  said 
during  the  first  2-year  period,  the  hand- 
icapped have  to  get  service  within  24 
hours:  and  then  it  moved  to  8  hours. 
That  is  now  back  to  10  hours.  It  means 
if  you  are  handicapped,  the  first  2  years 
you  do  not  get  service  for  24  hours  or 
they  do  not  have  to  provide  it:  after 
that  first  2  years,  you  have  to  wait  for 
10  hours  if  you  are  handicapped  to  get 
service. 

Again  if  anyone  is  questioning 
whether  this  is  a  step  backward,  the 
original  language  said  that  the  handi- 
capped communities  have  to  get  trans- 
portation, 'that  is  reasonably  compara- 
ble to  the  extent  operationally  prac- 
ticable." 

That  is  generous  language  by  any 
measurement,  and  now  that  loose  lan- 
guage is  even  dropped.  The  compara- 
bility provision  is  no  more  if  we  accept 
this  language.  It  also  changes  the  con- 
sultation requirement.  The  original  lan- 


guage says  you  consult  with  the  handi- 
capped community.  That  is  now  changed 
so  you  consult  with  the  handicapped 
community  that  will  use  this  trans- 
portation. 

Who  is  going  to  use  tlie  transporta- 
tion? Tliat  is  a  .judgment  call  by  the 
local  oflTicials.  So  instead  oi  consultiiif:; 
with  the  entire  handicapped  commu- 
nity, you  pick  the  people  you  think 
might  ride  the  traasporuation  and  you 
consult  with  them:  and.  lo  and  behold. 
you  get  the  kind  of  answers  you  want,  no 
matter  wliat  outcome  you  intena  to 
have. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr  Cll\ela.\di  says  we  have  to  liave 
faith  in  local  officials.  I  have  faith  m 
local  officials  to  the  e.xlent  I  supported 
revenue  sharing;  I  have  supported  aid 
to  local  officials,  but  let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  that  in  1970  this  body  urged 
local  officials  across  this  Nation  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped :  and  what  was  the  result  of  that 
urging  by  this  body?  The  result  was 
absolutely  nothing.  Those  local  officials 
did  not  provide  help;  and  so  when  we 
are  urged  to  turn  this  over  to  local 
officials  and  have  faith  in  them.  I  sug- 
gest the  record  in  this  particular  area 
has    not  been  a  good  one. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  In  the  hearing.^ 
that  we  had  before  the  Subcomm.ittee  on 
Oversight  and  Review  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
some  of  the  handicapped  people  who 
were  su';portive  of  my  approach  in- 
formed me  that  there  were  more  than 
110  federally  supported  programs  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr 
Simon  '   yield  further? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  think  there  is  a 
fairly  important  concern  in  this  coun- 
try about  this  problem.  Certainly,  if 
you  have  more  than  110  federally  sup- 
ported programs  under  various  agencies 
and  departments  and  cabinets  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  just  do  not  think 
the  record  shows  that  after  section  504 
pa.s.sed.  nothing  happened.  Some  things 
happened.  Maybe  more  things  should 
have  happened. 

Mr.  SIMON.  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time  for  a  moment  here 

Mr  CLEVEL.\ND.  One  more  point: 
The  gentleman  keeps  talking  about  local 
officials.  I  distir.guish  between  local 
elected  officials  and  local  officials. 

Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  clarify  one  point.  When  I  said 
nothing  happened.  I  am  talking  about 
tiie  time  between   1970  ai.d  tlic  pa,ssage 


of  504.  During  that  period,  when  we  had 
admonished  local  officiaLs  to  do  some- 
thing, noihing  happened,  and  then 
when  604  passed,  commumties  like 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  other  communities 
moved  m  and  did  something.  We  are 
now  apt  to  lake  a  sizable  step  t>ackward 
irom  504, 

G   1^40 

T;iat  IS  a  major  mistake  for  the 
fur.uamental  rights  o;  some  people  who 
need  some  protection  ,r.  cur  country. 

Mr.  DU.\CAN  o:  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gtmieman  yieic? 

Mr.  alMON.  i.  Will  be  plea.-^ec  lo  yield 
to  my  coJeague  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  01  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jUi>.  canno.  agrc^  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  sa.ving.  ti;at  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial step  backw  ards.  The  reason  I  got 
interested  m  tins  was  because  of  my  posi- 
tion on  that  Transportation  .Appropria- 
tioiis  tjub^omniiite- .  unere  1  Dccame  rap- 
idly convinced  that  the  interpretation 
which  the  administration  was  putting  on 
504  was  wrong.  It  was  expens.ve  ana  it 
was  not  servjig  the  hanaicapped  com- 
mimity.  I  became  convmced  thai  504.  as 
the  administrat.on  was  interpreting  it. 
had  become  a  symool.  Symbols  are  im- 
portant, but  I  tiLiik  we  have  to  go  be- 
yond symbolism  and  produce  .some  re- 
su.ts.  When  I  saw  a  program  that  *as 
being  forced  on  to  both  the  handicapped 
community  and  the  local  transportation 
systems,  that  was  going  to  cost  us  over 
$7  billion  to  furnish  some  benefits  to  less 
than  4  percent  oi  the  handicapped  com- 
munity. I  decided  it  was  wrong,  and  I 
think  the  people  who  have  gone  around 
the  country  and  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  ■  Mr  Cleve- 
land' or  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey  I  Mr.  Howard  >  are  against  the  handi- 
capped are  dead  wrong. 

I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
todav  is  to  work  out  a  practical  pro- 
gram that  will  extend  the  benefits  over 
all  the  transportation  system,  not  to  j'lst 
handicapped  but  to  aged  people:  and  to 
insist  on  solving  this  problem  exclusively 
by  putting  lift  on  trains  and  bu.ses  and 
elevators  in  stations  is  not  going  to  help 
more  than  about  4  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped commurity 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  trmpore  Mr. 
Nedzii  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

'.*.t  the  request  of  Mr  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr  Si- 
M~N  was  allowed  to  procf^a  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  ' 

Mr.  DLTNCAN  of  Oregon  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  more  thani  approxim.ately  4 
percent  of  the  handicapped  community 
because  the  rest  of  tiiem  do  not  even  get 
to  the  street  corner  to  get  the  bus 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  California 
on  television  talking  about  m.iltiple 
handicapped  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  situation  that 
this  compromis,.'  will  address  It  will  en- 
able the  local  communities  to  adapt  their 
handicapped  and  aged  transportation 
systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  far  more 
;?eople  than  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
504  as  interpreted  by  HEW  is  ever  going 
to  permit  them  to  do    I  do  not  believe 
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that  '.V  (uisht  to  look  at  this  as  tumiriK 
this  whole  problem  over  to  local  people. 
OiTiiuse  we  do  not  The  amendment  in 
the  compromi.se  is  cureiuU^  tlrai^eci  to 
permit  the  local  transportation  system, 
in  ronsultation  with  the  handicapped 
community,  to  submit  a  program,  but 
still  there  is  retained  in  this  compromise 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  ap- 
prove that  program 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  while  this 
compromise  does  not  answer  all  of  our 
problems,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing it  rational,  achievable  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  and  it  is  going  to  end 
up  helping  far  more  of  the  handicapped 
community  than  the  way  we  have  been 
goinK 

Mr  SIMON  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
fnenc!  from  Ore^;on.  First  of  all  I  have 
never  .said -and  I  made  clear  at  the 
be.?innins4  of  my  remarks — that  either 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  or 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  op- 
posed to  the  handicapped  community. 
That  obviously  is  not  the  case.  Second, 
without  belaboring  it.  I  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman's  statistics 

But.  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  inflexibility 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
applying  504  is  the  reason  we  are  in  the 
mess  we  are  in  right  now.  The  present 
law  is  fundamentally  not  a  bad  law, 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  give 
him  credit  also  for  recognizing  this  in- 
flexibility and  trying  to  do  .something 
about  it.  The  gentleman  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  I  think,  for  helping  to 
bring  this  into  focus. 

Mr.  SIMON  Let  me  ju.st  finally  add— 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon— there  are  many  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  bill  far  beyond  the 
problem  of  the  handicapped  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  con- 
cerned about  pa&sane  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  is  virtually  no  chance  thf.t  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  going  to  go 
along  with  thio  bill.  If  we  adopt  th'.-; 
amendment  we  sound  the  death  knell  of 
this  legislation  for  this  session. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  thi.s  point? 

Mr  SIMON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  m-ght 
say  that  I  have  been  informed  that  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  Cleveland  amendment  in 
some  form  it  will  be  the  death  knell  of 
this  bill  over  in  the  Senate,  because  there 
are  those  Senators  who  sav  that  w 'hout 
the  Cleveland  amendment,  they  will  put 
a  hold  on  it  and  kill  it 

Mr  SIMON  If  I  may  add  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  interested  in  saving  this 
legislation.  He  Is  concerned  about  what 
Is  going  to  hapren  here  in  the  Hou.se  if 
this  is  not  adopted.  I  simply  am  su<?gest- 
ing  that  there  is  another  body  that  L*; 
going  to  have  a  voice  in  this  question,  and 
we  are  down  at  the  very  end  of  this  ses- 
.'  on  where  it  is  ea.sy  to  kill  legislation. 
Mv  belief  is.  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  this  Is  goodby  to  this  legislation 


Mr.  LUJAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  tJie 
lentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .simply 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend.  I 
was  concerned  about  this  type  of  amend- 
ment when  it  first  came  up  because  I 
did  not  want  to  be  painted  in  the  anti- 
liandicapped  position  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  painted  into  that  comer  here. 
So,  I  went  home  and  met  with  a  group 
of  handicapped  people,  and  what  they 
told  me  wa.s  very  interesting,  and  some- 
thing I  had  not,  realized. 

The  lifts  on  the  Albuquerque  bus  sys- 
tem are  used  five  or  six  or  maybe  eight 
times  a  week.  In  the  alternative,  the  van 
program  has  something  like  1,500  Would 
the  f^efeat  of  th's  amendment  force  u-s 
back  into  just  lift.s.  or  could  we  have  both 
the  lifts  and  the  vans  under  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  be- 
cause if  thi.s  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
we  revert  to  the  Howard  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  body,  and  that 
provides  the  fiexibility  that  tlie  gentle- 
man's communities  need  and  that  all 
communities  need.  It  is  a  practical  com- 
promise. It  Is  not  Uie  step  backward  that 
this  particular  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  are 
very  sound  and  demonstrate  his  interest 
in  trying  to  provide  some  rea.sonable. 
commonsense  approach  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  as  they  seek  accessi- 
bility to  basic  public  transportation  sys- 
tems across  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  point  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  Mr  Howard  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Is  to  provide:  First,  that  all  new 
systems  be  fully  accessible  to  the  elderly 
and  handicapped:  second,  that  we  estab- 
lish a  commonsense  way  to  look  at  each 
of  the  existing  systems  and  determine 
where  retrofit  makes  sense  and  where  it 
does  not  make  sense:  and  third,  that 
where  you  do  not  retrofit,  you  provide  a 
system  of  mobility  through  paratransit 
services 

There  are  two  key  words  to  de.scribe 
the  current  controversy.  One  :s  the  word, 
"mainstream."  and  the  other  is  "mo- 
bllitv. '  Do  we  put  in  place  a  system  that 
mainstreams  the  handicapF>ed  into  every 
vehicle  be  it  light  rail,  heavy  rail  or  other 
transit  mode.  or.  do  we  provide  mobil- 
ity and  make  sure  that  the  system  we 
put  in  place  gives  the  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped as  much  mobility  as  possible? 
1250 

The  Washington  Metro  is  fully  acces- 
sible to  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
But  to  retrofit  commuter  rail  systems 
like  we  have  in  Philadelphia  does  not 
make  commonsense.  or  economical 
sense.  We  could  use  every  dollar  to  meet 
the  current  accessibility  requirements 
at  the  expense  of  modernizing  the  older 
systems  of  Philadelphia.  New  York. 
Boston,  and  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of 
all  their  users 


Concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent regulations,  esprr:  il!v  a.'^  they  ap- 
ply to  older  .subu.r.  '- stems  m  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  inner  i  lUe.s,  the  Con- 
gress in  1978  required  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1980  with  an  analysis  of 
what  It  will  take  to  make  America's 
rapid  transit  systems  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons.  Here  we 
are  in  December  1980  and  we  still  do  not 
have  the  analysis  we  requested. 

Why  the  delay?  Quite  simply,  the 
Transportation  Department  has  with- 
held this  information  from  the  Congress 
deliberately,  because  the  data  .show  the 
costs  of  this  regulation  to  be  astronom- 
ical when  considered  in  the  context  of 
how  many  people  actually  will  ase  the 
elevators,  wheelchair  lifts,  and  other 
modifications  necessary  for  compliance. 

The  Congress,  I  believe,  must  raise 
.serious  doubts  about  the  concept  of 
mainstreaming  the  disabled  onto  rail 
mass  transportation  systems.  How  much 
belter  it  would  be.  both  for  our  belea- 
guered mass  transit  systems  and  for  the 
transportation  handicapped,  if  we  could 
dismiss  these  current  regulations  alto- 
gether and.  in  their  place,  get  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  designing  special 
dial-a-ride  systems  that  can  provide 
door-to-door  mobility  for  the  disabled 
Such  dial-a-rlde  systems  are  working 
successfully  m  such  cities  as  Toronto 
and  Cleveland,  are  used  by  thousands  of 
transportation  handicapped  persons 
each  week,  and  operate  at  a  cast  well 
below  the  estimated  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  the  current  regulation.  In 
other  words,  by  changing  the  law  it 
should  be  possible  to  provide  superior 
.service  at  less  cost 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Edgar  I  has  expired 

•  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr  Edgar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr  EEKjAR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  (jentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cleveland' 
the  following:  On  page  4  of  the  com- 
promise you  have  some  language  that 
refers  to  rail  station  renovation  How 
does  this  language  aflect  the  larqe  rail 
cities  such  as  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
and  Boston^ 

Mr.  CLEVFLANI"  M:  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
and  I  did  have  an  exchange  when  we  de- 
bated my  amendment  on  Tuesday.  Since 
that  time,  as  part  of  the  compromise,  we 
have  worked  out  the  language  you  have 
referred  to  on  page  4  of  the  printed 
amendment.  I  would  ask  the  eentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  to  I'sten 
closely  to  this  becau.se  I  do  not  want  to 
misstate  anything  here  for  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  iMr.  Edgar  i   has  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  I 
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Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    Hi'iipshire 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND'. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  The  compromise  li 
that  we  have  written  int-o  the  legislation 
language  that,  in  my  opinion,  makes  ii 
clear  that  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  if  it 
did  indeed  refurbish  one  of  its  rail  sta- 
tions or  subway  stations,  would  not  be 
required  to  make  that  totally  accessib;^ 
if  it  was  not  economically  practical  to  do 

so. 

If  It  was  a  matter  where  the  simple 
introduction  of  a  ramp  would  do  the 
trick  and  it  did  not  cost  too  much  money, 
then  it  mieht  be  required.  I  can  only  say 
ihat.  mindful  of  the  concerns  of  local 
officials  for  the  handicapped,  they  might 
very  ^vell  Go  it  without  being  required  to 
ao  it  However,  under  this  language,  they 
would  not  be  forced  lo  do  it  unless  ir 
made  economic  sense  or  commonsense. 
whichever  one  you  want  to  use. 

So.  I  think  we  have  protected  a  city 
such  as  Philadelphia  from  being  required 
to  retrofit  transportation  facilities  at 
enormous  expense  when  that  money 
miRht  belter  be  used  either  to  improve 
the  alternate  means  of  transporting 
handicapped  which  they  prefer,  or  to 
improve  the  system  itself.  That  is  the 
way  I  interpret  the  language. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thir^k  he  sJiould  now  ask  the  cosponsor 
of  the  compromise,  Mr.  Howard,  if  I  have 
correctb  stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  tne  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  both  gentleman 
for  their  comments. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
replacenieiit,  rci;air  and  restoration  of 
existing  fixed  rail  systems,  as  you  have 
Described  il,  would  not  be  subject  to  full 
acce.ssibilily  renuirements  unless  it  is 
technologically  feasible,  operationally 
practicable,  and  economically  reasonable 
lo  make  such  stations  accessible.  Is  that 
liie  understanding? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  not  only  the 
under.-landing.  but  I  believe  it  is  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  compromi.se. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
if  reading  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Duncan  ■ . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  put  hi;>  finger  on  this. 
The  argument  is  accessibility  against 
mobility.  What  we  want  to  do  is  improve 
mobility  for  as  many  people  as  we  can. 

II  ha^^  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
I  suggested  that  we  were  spending  out- 
rageous amounts  of  money.  I  really  be- 
lieve tliat  ir.  the  long  run  we  \\  ill  end 
up  spend.nc  more  money  for  mobility, 
but  in  so  doing  -^e  are  going  to  serve 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  people  so 
the  co;t  per  trip  is  going  to  come  down 
and  we  are  really  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  achi2\e  th*;-  mobility  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  Ihe  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.   I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
final  pieces  of  legislation  that  the  gen- 


Merr.an  fro:".  New  Hampshire  will  en- 
gage ;n  HI  tiie  Hou.se.  niavbe  the  last. 
I  want  lo  ccTipliment  him  personally  for 
me  eflor:  he  ha.-  made  on  this  parucu- 
lar  umendnient  Tticre  has  to  be  some- 
body in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
who  is  wiUnig  to  s:.and  up  and  take  the 
heat  on  these  issues  for  tiie  good  of  the 
people  at  large  m  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
very  unpop;ilar  kind  of  amendment.  Most 
Members  would  lurn  awa.\  from  it  and 
shudder  at  the  inoughl  of  o.fering  an 
amendment  which  on  its  face  could  look 
like  it  does  not  want  to  do  everything 
that  money  can  do  to  help,  in  this  case, 
the  handicapped  people  of  our  countrv. 

Yet.  unless  tliere  arc  Members  who 
are  willing  to  do  that,  we  will  never  get 
control  of  the  Government  processes  and 
we  will  never  hnve  any  budgetary  com- 
monsense in  the  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  takes  some  Member  wno  is  will- 
ing to  put  his  name  up  front  for  an  item 
.such  as  this  which  is  not  the  kind  that 
wins  you  any  friends,  gets  you  written 
up  in  newspaper  stories  for  what  you  are 
doing,  to  do  this  kind  of  a  job  for  the 
Congress.  And  I  compliment  him  for  it. 
He  has  taken  heat  on  the  Cleveland 
amendment,  but  the  Cleveland  amend- 
menl  makes  sense,  it  makes  good  com- 
monsense. 

I  am  glad  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
promise worked  out  that  allows  it  in  ef- 
fect to  become  part  of  the  law  of  our 
land. 

Nov.-  lei  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  this: 
In  New  York  City,  which  is  probably  the 
citadel  of  liberalism  in  our  country,  and 
of  course  which  has  the  most  liberal 
policies  on  practically  any  social  issue 
that  exists  anywhere,  recently  the  MTA, 
the  local  transportation  authority  in  New- 
York  City,  announced  publicly  that  they 
could  not  participate  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, much  as  they  m.ight  have  wanted 
to,  because  it  v.as  economically  ruinous 
if  they  tried  to  do  so:  that  they  literal- 
ly had  to  refuse  whatever  Federal  money 
was  available  becau.se  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  unreasonable  kind  of 
requirements  that  were  being  demanded 
by  law  and  regulations  thereunder  which 
is  being  corrected  by  the  Cleveland 
amendment. 

I  would  a.sk  the  gentleman,  will  thLs 
compromise  that  you  have  entered  into 
make  it  possible  for  the  city  of  New  York 
to  get  back  into  this  program  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  city? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  answer  is  ye-s.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  a.sked  me  that  particular 
question  in  reference  lo  New  York  City 
because  there  is  no  question  that  Mayer 
Koch,  who  has  called  me  up  on  several 
occasions  and  has  called  up  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr  Howafd' 
wants  lliis  legislation 

The  compromise  Ls  written  well  within 
the  parameters  of  what  Mayor  Koch's 
staff  has  a.sked  us  to  do.  I  nughl  say  m 
that  connection,  speaking  of  our  former 
colleague.  Mayor  Korh.  that  I  ih  nk  you 
may  remember  that  when  he  was  here  he 
was  one  of  our  outstanding  liberal  Mem- 


bers But  since  then,  as  Mayor  of  New 
York,  he  has  seen  the  light  and  hat-  t>een 
conftsMng  His  confession.s  read  very 
well  to  someojiC  like  my.sei;.  He  has  said 
m  effect- — Ihis  ls  not  a  preci.se  quote.  "I 
really  did  not  realize  what  I  wa.s  do.ng 
back  there  m  Congress.  We  were  passing 
laws  on  the  basis  of  a  scx-ioiogLsi  s  report, 
totally  utisub.Uaniialed.  ' 

He  says,  tnat  a^  lar  as  he  is  concerned 
tiiey  'Congresj'  are  nuts  down  there 
and  they  are  ruining  the  country,  or 
words  to  'hat  effect.  It  is  not  an  exact 
quot*.  So.  1  am  delighted  that  you  have 
raised  thLs  question. 

I  thihk  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  com- 
promise amendment  will  answer  the 
problem  that  New  York  City  now  faces. 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  congratulate  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Howari>'  for  ar- 
riving at  this  very  constructive  and 
worthwhile  compromise.  I  know  it  is  in 
the  bast  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  new  Cleveland  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  speaks  to  the  Ijest  Interests 
of  the  handicapped  in  this  country  I  do 
not  beheve  that  it  practically  enforces 
the  504  regulations. 

"'   1300 

I  think  what  we  have  to  remember  is 
that  the  reason  we  are  here  today  is  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Transportation 
acted  in  a  bureaucratic  fashion  which  is 
repugnant  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  regardless  of  liis  or  her  views  on 
the  handicapped. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  precipitated  the  current  situation  by 
refusing  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
amount  of  flexibility  in  addressing  the 
requirements  of  the  law— and  I  say  that 
as  a  person  who  is  as  strident  as  anyone 
here  in  my  views  on  the  handicapped.  I 
am  a  person  who  1  year  spent  all  of  Eas- 
ter break  a  few  years  ago  inside  the  HEW 
building  in  San  Francisco  in  a  sit-in  and 
later  marched  on  the  Secretary  of 
HEWs  office  with  the  handicapped  seek- 
ing the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

This  proposal  would  cau.se  innumer- 
able problems  for  disabled  people.  It 
would  require  that  transportation  be 
made  available  to  the  d  sabled  within 
24  hours  If  you  need  to  transfer  to 
another  vehicle  to  go  in  another  direc- 
i  on  across  town,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  your  transfer  time  be  comparable 
to  what  any  of  us  would  reasonably  ex- 
pect if  we  had  to  stand  on  the  comer  and 
wait  for  a  transfer  bus. 

I  suggest  that  for  handicapped  people. 
il  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  go 
to  wor'-;  when  they  do  not  know  when 
ihe  transfer  bus  is  coming  Tliey  only 
know  that  the  bus  they  need  tomorrow 
morning  at  7  o'clock  should  be  there 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  re- 
quest it.  If  they  have  to  go  to  work  and 
they  are  required  to  transfer,  they  do 
not  know  how  long  they  will  stand  on 
the  corner  waiting  to  get  to  the  job.  If 
they  have  to  come  home  from  work  at 
5  o'clock  at  night,  it  starts  all  over  again. 
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The  handicapped  community  can 
literally,  under  this  amendment,  be 
standing  on  the  corner  for  24  hours. 

This  is  not  anybody's  intent  and  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
in  his  amendment,  requires  compara- 
bility withm,  I  think  the  language  was— 
"transfer  frequency  and  the  trip  time 
that  was  reasonably  comparable,  to  the 
extent  operationally  practical,  to  the 
amount  of  time  in  our  system."  My  God. 
that  is  a  loophole  you  could  drive  a  bus 
with  a  lift  through. 

We  are  trying  to  make  this  effort  to 
get  handicapped  people  across  town 
within  a  reasonable  time.  That  is  being 
struck  by  tnis  amendment. 

By  voting  down  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment here  you  do  not  require  a  lift  on 
every  bus.  I  do  not  endorse  that  con 
cept.  By  voting  down  the  Cleveland 
amendment  you  go  to  the  Howard 
amendment  which  says  that  you  can 
use  various  alternative  systems  in  every 
town  and  city  in  this  country  to  make 
transportation  services  for  Handicapped 
individuals  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
systems  that  others  enjoy  That  is  not 
the  504  standard,  but  it  is  a  restatement 
with  regard  to  transportation  by  this 
Congress— a  sensitive  restatement,  a 
statement  that  recognizes  that  there  are 
at  least  13  million  transportation 
handicapped  peop'e  in  this  country  They 
are  the  elderly,  they  are  the  multiple 
handicapped,  they  are  the  retarded,  the 
physically  handicapped 

This  amendment  writes  them  ofl  of 
our  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  exnired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This 
amendment  suggests  to  them,  and  I 
suggest  that  by  deletion,  the  legislative 
history  we  are  building  here  today  is 
that  th's  system  need  not  even  be  effec- 
tive because  we  are  striking  that 
requirement. 

So  let  us  add  it  up  again,  my  col- 
leagues We  are  imposing  an  amend- 
ment that  says  if  you  have  an  alterna- 
tive system  it  need  only  come  by  your 
house  within  24  hours  of  your  request, 
that  once  it  picks  you  up  you  need  not 
be  provided  trip  time  comparable  to 
that  of  the  nonhandicapped  commu- 
nity. If  you  require  transfer,  it  need  not 
require  you  a  comoarable  time  of  stand- 
ing or  sitting  on  the  corner  regard- 
less of  your  disability.  It  need  not 
require  that  you  have  effective  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
what  you  want  to  do  to  the  handicapped 
population  of  this  country  If  you  think 
that  for  one  moment  the  handicapped 
population  of  this  country  supports  this 
amendment,  you  arc  perpetuating  one 
of  the  greatest  lies  on  yourself  that  you 
have  ever  experienced. 

This  Hou.se  voted  down  the  first  Cleve- 
land amendment  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
Some  suggested  that  national  handi- 
capped groups  supported  the  amend- 
ment. No  they  did  not  Upon  Investiga- 
tion we  found  that  we  reallv  had  .some 
handicapped  groups  and  individuals  who 
represented.  I  think.  Just  26  communi- 


ties m  this  entire  country.  We  had  In  op- 
poi.ition  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Tell  them  they  have  to  stand 
on  the  corner  when  they  pre  trying  to 
get  a  job.  We  knovv  what  unemployment 
is  among  paralyzed  veterans.  Tell  them 
they  have  to  stand  on  the  corner  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  across  town. 

Tell  that  to  the  Goodwill  Industries 
who  provide  Jobs  to  the  handicapped, 
that  within  i;4  hours  their  people  may 
show  up  for  a  job  or  get  home. 

Tell  that  to  the  National  Association 
of  Retarded  Citizens,  many  of  whose 
members  need  attendaiu-s.  tliat  there  is 
no  assurance  that  an  attendant  can  ride 
on  this  system  with  you  if  you  are  phy.s- 
ically  disabled. 

When  I  went  to  law  school.  I  lived  next 
door  to  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
law  school  and  who  now  works  ior  the 
State  government  out  in  California  as  a 
practicing  attorney.  Every  now  and  then 
I  used  to  get  a  call  from  his  wife:  Could 
I  stop  by  iheir  apartment  and  help  get 
Jim  back  into  the  bathtub  or  out  of  the 
bathtub,  help  get  him  out  of  bed  be- 
cause Jim  3  attendant  had  not  siiown  up, 
or  could  I  be  his  attendant  to  get  him  to 
law  school. 

If  I  was  his  attendant  and  I  was  rid- 
ing a  bus,  I  might  not  be  able  to  accom- 
pany him  because  I  suspect  that  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment would  not  assure  me  that  right. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you.  is  that  what 
you  want  to  do  to  the  paralyzed  veterans 
and  to  the  Goodwill  Industries?  How 
about  the  multiple  sclerosis  victim  whase 
disabling  dLsease  is  not  alwavs  de- 
tectable. If  he  wanted  to  use  this  sys- 
tem, he  would  have  to  stand  on  a  corner, 
even  though  his  disability  prevents  him 
from^  barely  standing  anywhere  For 
what  period  of  time  does  this  Congre.ss 
tell  them?  Comparable  to  what  you  and 
I  enjoy?  Not  at  all. 

The  Ea.ster  Seal  Society  which  works 
with  these  people  is  In  opposition. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  .\ssocia- 
tlon 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

I  am  not  demanding  a  lift  on  every  bus 
or  that  every  system  be  retrofitted.  Not 
at  all  But  with  whatever  system  we  de- 
sign, can  we  not  at  least  "to  the  extent 
operationally  practical."  tell  local  ttov- 
ernments  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  offer  such  a  reasonable  system? 

I  am  telling  you  that  you  do  not  want 
to  tell  the  handicapped  constituencies  of 
this  country  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  just  did  not  care  enough 
to  fight  on  their  behalf. 
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We  talked  about  a  voter  landslide  in 
the  country  a  month  ago.  Most  handi- 
capped people  could  not  get  th"re  "Get 
them  absentee  ballots."  was  the  response. 

A  lot  of  handicapp>ed  pexjple  cannot 
write  away  for  a  ballot  or  cannot  make 
a  phone  call  for  it  Let  us  think  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  this  constituency, 
whfch  includes  the  elderly,  a  constHuency 
which  IS  growing  day  by  day  be'ause  of 
the  impairments  that  advancing  age 
brings. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  every 
Member  here  to  understand  this  is  not 


a  rush  to  Judgment  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act.  We  can  rush  to 
mdgment  with  the  Howard  amendment, 
wh  ch  at  least  tries  to  be  sensitive  to 
within  the  extent  and  mandates  of  this 
Congress.  This  amendment  absolutely 
fails  to  do  that. 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chain.ian.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  say. 
respectfully,  that  we  have  just  heard  the 
worst  case  argument  against  the  new 
Cleveland  amendment.  I  would  Ike  to 
compliment  the  chairman  for  hi.-^  will- 
ingness to  work  with  tne  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Clevel«ni>'  and 
others  on  developing  an  amendment 
which,  I  think,  satisfies  many  needs  and 
eliminates  many  problems.  The  legisla- 
tive process  does  work. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tions just  listed  as  being  in  opposition  to 
the  Cleveland  amendment,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  those  organizations'  po- 
sitions were  taken  on  a  far  different  leg- 
Lslative  product  than  the  one  we  have 
.seen  developed  here  today. 

Th-rd.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
many  cases  the  pconle  who  are  paid  as 
volunteer  representatives  for  the  handi- 
capped here  in  Wrishinpt^in  are  fre- 
quently far  different  in  their  attitudes 
on  this  matter  than  are  the  ijeople  they 
represent,  the  handicapped.  That  Is  the 
ca.se.  by  and  large,  in  this  instance 

I  would  like  to  rompliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Cieve- 
L^ND'  as  did  the  gentleman  from  New 
"Vork  '  Mr.  Wvpler  >  for  his  courage  and 
his  perseverance  and  especially  compli- 
ment the  dLstinfjulshed  chairman  iMr 
How.^RDl  for  working  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  on  thi« 
matter 

Pinallv.  I  would  hope  tiiat  all  of  the 
Members  would  remember  tlie  rolloq  iv 
that  took  place  between  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr  Duncan'.  That  col- 
loquy came  to  a  fine  and  accurate  con- 
clusion, and  I  would  like  to  be  associated 
with  that  conclusion 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  under 
the  blind  implementation  of  section  504 
by  DOT  accessibilitv  and  mobility  for 
the  handicapped  will  decline  We  have 
crafted  here  on  the  floor  and  in  the  coir- 
mlttee  rooms  a  product  which  meets  the 
needs — in  realitv  a.ssures  better  that  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  handicapped 
will  be  met — and  will  provide  increased 
accessibility,  and  especially  increased 
mobility,  to  the  handicapped  people  in 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  the  House  in 
behalf  of  the  Cleveland  amendment  now 
offered 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mv  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  the  last 
th*ng  I  would  like  to  do  as  he  leaves 
here  is  to  oppose  the  amendment  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ne» 
Hamp.shire  'Mr  CLr.vELANP'.  who  has 
been  a  gracious  host  to  me.  mv  daughter, 
and  mv  wife,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New    Jersev    <Mr.    Howard),    who   is   a 
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master    at    trying    to     get     legi.-latior. 
tnrough  by  a  ccn.sensu.s  iKxsUion 

But  basically,  we  all  know  what  ;s  go- 
ing to  happen.  The  hand. capped,  and 
it  IS  not— I  mean  I  love  the  gentleniar. 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Ci.Evi;i.ANn 
and  I  love  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Howard — It  is  not  their  in- 
tent. But  they  will  not  be  administering 
it.  Th?  handicapped  are  going  to  get 
screwed,  pure  and  simple.  They  do  not 
have  the  muscle.  They  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  move  around  except,  maybe 
in  certain  parts  of  the  bay  area,  there 
are  some  with  pohtical  clout,  but  basi- 
cally, they  are  just  going  to  be  left  some- 
vliere.  We  are  not  talkmc  about,  in 
n-any  instances,  the  indigent  handi- 
capped. We  are  talking  about  people  try- 
ing to  be  self-supporting  on  a  bill  that 
we  passed  .3  years  ago  that  was  authored 
Liy  Martha  Keys. 

In  San  Frajicisco,  I  am  convinced 
under  th-^  .nitial  Howard  amendment 
tliat  they  would  have  made  It  work 
Eddie  Koch  says  we  do  not  know  what 
the  hell  we  are  doing  down  here,  but  I 
tell  the  Members  this,  if  we  ever  bail 
out  New  York,  he  will  think  we  are  do- 
ing the  right  thing. 

Now.  what  DOT  has  done,  in  my 
judgment.  Ls  the  same  thing  that  the 
people  m  OSHA  did.  They  tried  to  sabo- 
tage the  program.  OSHA  was  really  put 
in  to  protect  people's  lives  and  safety 
in  many  industries  where  they  got  hurt. 
It  really  was  not  that  important  how- 
many  miles  the  cowboy  had  to  ride  to 
find  an  outhouse,  but  they  decided  to 
enforce  regulations  like  that. 

DOT  did  not  have  to  come  out  with 
regulations  tnat  made  this  program  un- 
livable.  They  did  it,  and  I  uiink  they 
sabotaged  it. 

We  are  leaving  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly  really  at  the  mercy  of  vvhat 
all  of  us  seem  not  to  like — bureaucrats; 
what  some  of  u.s  seem  to  like— elected 
officiais  who.  I  think,  will  ha\c  a  little 
bit  more  compassion  at  least  for  the 
elderly.  They  might  not  be  sure  the 
handicapped  will  turn  out  and  vote. 

I  know  what  the  chairman  is  doing. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has  got  a  ton  of  money  in  it.  I  am 
sure,  for  my  city,  and  1  know  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  trying  to  do  the  right  tiling,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  one  of  the  mast 
decent  and  honorable  people  that  I  have 
met  since  I  have  been  here.  We  are  fairly 
far  apart  philosophically.  I  know  there  is 
no  malice,  no  intention  on  their  part  to 
do  something  that  would  harm  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapred.  but  the 
protection.^  are  not  there.  The  protec- 
tions are  not  there 

■^'ou  know.  I  can  count  votes  some- 
where. I  figure  the  votes  are  there,  but 
I  can  say  this,  and  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  or  anvonc 
on  his  committee.  My  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Operations  h-is  oversight 
over  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  now  that  they  got  rid  of  Langhorne 
Bond,  we  will  not  have  a  lot  to  do  for  a 
while.  We  are  poing  to  follow  and  moni- 
tor very  closely,  working  with  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      'Mr 


Howard'  and  his  committee,  so  that  we 
cio  not  duphcit'e  to  see  if  they  are  doii.g 
the  right  thing, 

I  had  ThanKsgivmp  dinner  with  the 
heaii  of  our  PIT.  the  Mun:  Railway,  atid 
he  was  m  love  with  the  Howard  anieiiri- 
ir.ent  He  said  that  it  was  really  better 
ttian  present  law,  because,  as  was  stater; 
IjeopU-  could  no^  get  four  blori:.<:  from 
the  r  house  to  the  bus  that  had  tiie  hft 
in  It  and  that  ihcy  v.ould  lia.\"  spec;ai 
Jitneys  and  special  cabs;  but  l  n.ean. 
?'i-hour  .".otice"  How  do  tiiey  know  when 
they  have  an  emergency:^  It  just  is  not 
comparable.  It  is  no:  close  to  being  com- 
parable. 

T  tell  the  Members  thev  are  the  easiest 
people  in  the  world  to  k^ck  around.  I 
mear  the  cas'est  people  to  kick  around 
are  the  disabled,  the  mentally  ill,  and 
the  mentally  retarded 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tem.pore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr,  John  L.  Bdpton'   ha.*;  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  John  L. 
Bt'rton  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
d;li')nal  minutes.) 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON.  I  know  that 
everybody  wants  to  pet  to  a  vote  on  th-s. 
but  it  is  something  that  i  feel  that  ha^ 
to  be  said,  because  the  gentleman  from 
California  '^Tr.  MilieR'.  who  has  long 
championed  th's.  got  to  me  as  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  signing  mail;  and  I 
said.  "What  am  I  doing  when  he  is  over 
here  carrying  the  ball  by  himself?" 

There  is  no  one  in  this  House  who 
wants  to  do  the  v.rong  thine  by  these 
groups.  I  would  hope,  and  I  know  we  can 
get  the  commitment  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  HowARm  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
'  Mr.  Cleveland  '  was  coming  back.  I 
think  we  would  have  his;  and  I  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 
'Mr  HOWARD'  to  see  what  his  committee 
Is  going  to  do  on  overs'ght. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of 
it.  We  are  ven  close  to  the  Center  for 
Independent  Living  in  Berkeley.  I  want 
to  t'^ll  the  Memb'^rs  vou  see  those  people 
move  around  and  to  lobby  in  the  legisla- 
ture, as  thev  did  m  the  State  legislature 
and  111  Governor  Reagan's  office  and 
my  office  and  in  other  offices.  I  mean,  you 
wonder  how  they  can  even  leave  their 
homes. 

If  we  come  back  I  would  hope  that 
everyone,  because  I  have  heard  the 
sp«>eches  today,  and  nobody  wants  to  do 
them  harm.,  that  everyone  will  take  a 
look  at  the  reports,  take  a  look  at  the 
facts,  and  when  it  is  proven — and  I 
believe  It  will  be  proven  in  many  in- 
stances, that  thev  need  corrections,  that 
we  Will  change  this.  We  are  not  here  in 
Congress,  for  Pete's  sake,  to  make  Eddie 
Koch's  lob  easier.  That  is  not  our  job  to 
make  Eddie  Koch's  job  easier.  I  sent 
liim  money  to  help  elect  him  We  are  here 
to  look  after  the  people  of  the  United 
States  There  are  millions  of  handi- 
capped and  elderly  who  pay  more  taxes 
than  Eddie  Koch  pays 
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I  love  Eddie  Koch  It  is  not  our  lob  to 
make  Eddie  Koch's  .lob  easy.  You  know. 
uher,    hf^   comes   up   for   the   New   Yf^.'^k 


bailout  bill,  I  want  to  see  how  many 
-.people  are  gomg  to  say,  "Let  s  make  it 
easy  for  good  old  Eddie  Koi  h  Let  s  g:ve 
liim  .■ome  bread   ' 

It  will  not  be  t.'.e  genti'-n.  ■.:.  ;,''.~irri  New 
Hampshire,  .Jimmy  Clf\ei,a:.-^  i.o'  the 
guys  on  this  side  v  tlse  a;'-!'  ■  •  v;  knew. 
Ttiey  \vill  say.  "Let  F.cd.f-  i- :■  '.:.i  ;t  •■.;m- 
sclf.  We  saved  hi;r.  a  b.incie  with  tne 
amendment,' 

So  I  th'nk  that  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment. Knowmg  Eddies  even  tempera- 
ment, he  prooatly  has  got  me  on  the 
phone  right  now  letting  me  have  it,  you 
know,  thinking  I  am  Lhe  gentlenian  from 
New  York  Ben,ji  Rosenthal  or  some- 
thing el.se 

It  i.s  not  our  job  'o  make  Edair  Korh's 
iob  ea.sier.  It  is  our  lob  to  try  to  protect 
and  give  equal  rights  to  all  citizens  in 
th's  country,  reeardless  of  ".nfimmy.  age, 
color  of  their  hair  color  of  I'neir  skin,  or 
the  size  of  their  feet.  We  are  taking  this 
away  from  cerlan  people, 

I  know  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  broad 
general  bill  that  the  chairman  is  accept- 
ing thi.s  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Ne^'  Hampshire.  Jim  Cleveland,  really 
feels  that  he  is  doing  the  right  tiling  and 
IS  going  to  Improve  It  becau.se  the  bu- 
reaucrats screwed  It  up.  .^o  v,  e  will  let 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  suffer  be- 
cause DOT  screwed  it  up. 

Well.  I  got  news  for  them  Unless  they 
make  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Bill 
Harsha,  chairman  of  DOT,  w.hich  would 
be  a  pretty  good  idea  m  my  judgment, 
after  I  have  my  discu.ssion  with  the  gen- 
tleman froni  New  Jersey.  Jimmy  Howard. 
if  that  guy  fouls  up  this  program,  he  wr.U 
think  that  Langhorrie  Bond  was  going  to 
birthday  parties  when  he  appears  before 
oiu'  committee,  because  we  have  got  a 
very  .softspoken.  easy,  subtle  committee. 
We  never  gel  outraged.  We  never  raise 
our  voices,  we  never  let  the  bureaucrats 
have  it.  We  are  ver>-  cooperative  with 
them,  until  we  catch  them  in  an  alley 
somewhere. 

I  would  say  this  in  closing,  that  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Bob  'V\'alker — I  cannot  speak  for  him 
on  this  amendmert.  but  as  the  ranking 
m.emtier  has  been  one  of  the  fairest,  most 
open-minded  people  I  L.ive  ever  met  in 
Congres-. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Tiie 
time  of  the  geiulema::  from  California 
has  expired 

'By  unanimou.^  consent.  Mr,  John  L 
Burton  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute  ' 

Mr,  JOHN  L  BrRTON  Hf  will  see 
if  the  facts  show,  a.-  we  think  they  will, 
that  these  people  are  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  or  being  as  it  was  an 
issue  in  my  election,  I  will  say  that  they 
are  getting  shafted,  although  I  have  got 
,Tiy  ne  on  straight  and  my  vest,  so  it 
makes  me  look  a  little  better  in  my 
:mage:  hv  will  be  right  here  with  us  and 
I  hope  to  God  and  pray,  and  I  think  the 
gentlemen  from  California  George  Mil- 
ler, does,  that  tiie  gentleman  i.^  right; 
but  I  just  think  we  are  putting  too  much 
faith  in  people  that  for  years  'ust  have 
not  paid  attention  to  the  handicapped 

Have  you  ever  gone  into  a  restaurant 
and  sat  with  a  handicapped  person  and 
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they  come  up  and  say.  "What  does  he 
want?" 

I  '  «an.  the  guys  says.  "It's  my  legs 
that  i.ave  gone  bad,  not  my  mouth." 

I  mean,  they  treat  them  hke  they  are 
nonpersons.  You  are  having  a  cheese- 
burger and  what  does  he  want,  you 
know? 

The  guy  Is  in  a  wheelchair,  so  he  can- 
not talk,  he  cannot  make  up  his  own 
mind.  That  is  the  stereotype.  That  is  why 
we  have  this  flght. 

I  know  the  amendment  is  going  to  pass, 
but  I  just  hope  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Jimmy  Howard. 
will  keep  his  eye  on  them  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  my  eye  on  them.  Unfortunately, 
the  die  Is  cast  and  the  handicapped  once 
more  will  suffer  for  being  handicapped. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Members  for  the  debate  that  we  have  had 
on  this  compromise  amendment.  Those 
who  are  speaking  most  emphatically,  as 
they  say.  in  favor  of  the  handicapped 
and  opposed  to  this  compromise  amend- 
ment. I  am  grateful  that  what  they  were 
supporting  was  the  amendment  that  I 
offered  in  the  substitute  which  was  sup- 
ported on  Tuesday 

I  would  like  to  just  bring  up  a  few 
points  relatl\  e  to  the  debate  that  we  have 
had  and  to  talk  about  what  we  gave  up 
and  what  we  received. 

Trip  purpose  is  one  great  accomplish- 
ment that  we  have  In  the  bill  that  will 
stay  if  this  is  adopted.  There  was  a  provi- 
sion bv  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  would  provide  a  priority  on  the 
use  of  this  alternate  service  and  that 
priority  would  go  under  the  broad  range 
of  medical  reasons,  not  emergency,  just 
medical  reasons,  which  would  mean  that 
a  priority  would  be  given  to  a  handicap- 
ped person  who  might  be  going  to  the 
doctor  for  a  routine  checkup  or  perhaps 
going  to  a  drugstore  to  get  a  pre.scription 
filled,  over  a  handicapped  person  who 
wanted  to  use  that  seat  to  ro  to  work. 
Beyond  that  unfair  situation,  having  any 
priority  at  all  would  reoaire  that  the 
handicapped  person,  anytime  he  wanted 
a  ride,  would  have  to  notify  some  bureau- 
crat what  the  rca.son  for  the  trip  is  That 
is  certainly  different  from  what  we  have 
in  our  daily  Uves  if  we  are  rot  handi- 
capped When  we  want  to  go  somewhere 
and  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  we  do  not 
have  to  ask  someone's  F)ermission  and 
tell  them  why  we  have  to  go;  so  that  is 
not  in  this  new  compromise.  There  Is 
no  necessity  for  anyone  to  have  to  tell 
some  bureaucrat  the  purpose  for  the  trip 

The  one  thing  that  we  gave  up  and 
I  am  not  that  happy  about,  has  to  do 
with  the  comparable  trio  time.  We  had 
vague  language.  We  talked  about  rea- 
sonably comparable  We  talked  alxiut 
operationally  practicable  We  do  feel 
that  the  trip  time  for  alternative  serv- 
ice for  the  handicapped  should  certainly 
be  comparable  to  tlie  time  it  would  take 
for  a  trip  l)etween  the  same  two  desti- 
nations on  regular  publ'c  transporta- 
tion: but  one  important  thing  we  have 
added  that  we  did  not  have  in  my  amend- 
ment IS  the  requirement,  the  mandate, 
for  annual  oversight  by  the  Committee 


on  Public  Work.s  ana  Tran.sportation  I 
would  like  to  state  for  sure  and  to  make 
It  clear  and  to  make  legislative  history 
to  all  the  communities  who  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  this  that  we  certainly  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  comparable  trip 
time  and  if  we  find  that  there  is  not.  then 
you  can  bet.  if  I  am  here  next  year,  and 
if  I  lu.ve  anything  to  .say  about  it.  that 
that  will  be  in  a  law  next  year. 

Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  10  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
vield  for  12. 

Mr  JOHN  L  BURTON.  Make  it  13;  it 
is  some  day. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  so  that  there  is 
no  duplication  on  this  oversight  to  see 
that  it  is  done,  because  I  swear  lo  God. 
I  hope  th.^t  the  gentleman  is  right.  I 
just  do  not  trust  them  and  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  be  right,  basically.  I  do  look 
forward  in  the  next  session  to  sitting 
down  with  the  gentleman  and  whoever  is 
going  to  do  the  oversight  because,  as  I 
say.  without  Langhorne  Bond,  we  need 
.something  to  do. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  th.it  I  am  grateful  for  his 
cooperation  and  I  am  sure  thiit  the  two 
of  us  working  together  can  make  sure 
that  the  intent  of  this  Congress  is  fol- 
lowed. 

I  just  would  speak  about  something 
that  was  said  concerning  the  response 
time.  It  was  stated  that  it  is  24  hours, 
that  as  long  as  you  are  within  24  hours 
you  are  in  compliance. 

My  bill  had  24  hours  the  first  2  years, 
then  going  down  to  8  hours  for  2  vears 
and  then  going  down  to  6  hours. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  talked  about  they 
do  not  have  to  come  in  within  24.  this 
amendment  has  24  hours  the  first  2  years, 
changes  to  10  hours  the  second  2  years 
nnd  down  to  6. 

The  CHAIRM/VN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  Howard)  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Howard 
was  allowed  to  prooeed  for  3  additional 
minutes,  t 

Mr  HOWARD.  So  that  it  is  not  ac- 
I'uratc  to  say  that  there  is  only  a  24- 
liour  respon.se.  This — with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  going  from  8  to  10.  the  second  2 
years — is  exactly  as  it  was  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  state  also  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  he  mentioned 
.something  about  attendants  and  help. 
Handicapped  people  very  often  do  need 
to  have  an  attendant  with  them  to  help 
them.  1  would  like  to  state  that  as 
far  as  the  attendant  is  concerned.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  give 
the  wrong  impre.ssion.  because  on  page 
38.  subparagraph  iF'  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  Cleveland  amendment,  it 
savs.  "provides  that,  where  feasible."  and 
where  feasible  means  only  not  in  com- 
petition with  another  handicapi>ed  per- 
son, and  It  states  in  full : 

(Ft  provides  that,  wliere  feasible,  the 
recipient  will  also  provide  transportation.  If 
requested  by  the  handicapped  person,   to  at 


least  one  person  accompanying  the  handi- 
capped person  at  a  fare  which  is  nut  more 
than  the  fare  charged  foi  transporting  by 
mass  transportation  facUlltes  and  equip- 
ment a  member  of  the  general  public  a  com- 
parable distance; 
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So  it  is  not  true  that  we  do  not  have 
provisions  for  attendants. 

The  next  to  the  last  point  has  to  do 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Miller >  talking  about  groups  who 
do  not  want  any  change,  the  ones  who 
want  section  504  to  stay  the  way  it  is 
The  gentleman  mentioned  .several  na- 
tional groups  They  are  in  the  minority. 
He  mentioned  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  .America. 

I  would  just  like  to  .state  that  I  do 
have  a  list  here,  only  a  partial  list,  of 
handicapped  groups  begging  us  to  do 
what  we  are  trving  to  do  on  the  floor 
here  today,  I  submit  that  list 
Ha.ndicapped  Oroitps  in  Support  op  L.x:al 
Option 

Mayor's  Committee  of  Independent  Living 
for  the  Handicapped  (City  of  Broclcton. 
MA). 

Transportation  Council  for  the  Elderly  & 
Handicapped  (Erie,  PA). 

Fond  du  Lac  Elderly  &  Handicapped 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  (Fond  du 
Lac.  WI). 

Tarrant  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
I  Fort  Worth.  TX). 

Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  of  Tarrant  County.  Inc.  (Fort 
Worth.  TX). 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Lancaster  County 
(Lancaster.  PA) 

Handicapped  Advisory  Group.  Llma-Alleu 
Co\inty  Regional  Plaming  CcmmlMlon 
I  Lima,  OH) 

Transportation  Handicapped  Advisory 
Group  (Montgomery.  Ala). 

Friendship  Village  i  Fargo,  ND) . 

Red  River  Valley  Handicaps  Cl.ib  (Moore- 
head,  MN). 

Kidney  Foundation  of  East  Tennessee 
(Knoxvllle,  TN) 

Cerebral  Palsy  Center  for  Handicapped 
Adults    (Knoxvllle,   TN). 

National  Society  for  Autistic  Children- 
East   Tennessee  Chapter   (Knoxvllle.  TN) 

KnoxvUle-Knox  County  Com.mu.nlty  Ac- 
tion Committee   (Knoxvllle.  TN). 

Mii.scuiar  Dystrophy  Assoclat!t>r  (Knox- 
Mlle.  TN) 

Knoxvllle  A.saoclailon  for  the  Blind 
(Knoxvllle.  TN) . 

Architectural  Barriers  Committee  of 
Knoxvllle   (Knoxvllle.  TN). 

Handicapped  Advisory  Committee  (Lex- 
ington. KY). 

Hattle  B.  Moiir<5e  Pavilion  (serves  handi- 
capped cnlldren)    (Omaha.  NE) 

Echo.  Inc  serves  physically  handicapped 
of  Omaha)    (Omaha.  NE). 

Port  Arthur  Handicapped  Advisory  Group 
,Port  Arthur.  TX) 

Central  Advisory  Group  on  Transportation 
for  the  Elderly  &  Disabled  (Rochester.  NV). 

Berks  County  Citizens  Adviborj-  Commit- 
tee for  Accesslijle  Transportation  (Reading. 
PA) 

Berks  County  Senior  Citizens  Council 
(Reading.  PA) 

Berlcs  Cotintv  Office  on  Aging  Advisory 
Council    (Reading.  PA). 

San  Joaquin  Association  for  the  Retarded 
iStocltton,  CA). 

Hanot  Foundation  ( Lockeford.  CA). 

Catholic  CharlMcs  Diocese  of  Stockton 
Services  for  the  Disabled   (Stockton.  CA). 

Senior  Service  Agency  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  Inc,  (Stockton.  CA). 
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Transportation  for  the  Elderly  &  Disabled 
Commliiee  iSpokane.  WA)  ^     ^,     ^ 

Community  Center  for  the  Bll.nd  (Stock- 
ton. CA)  ^ 

Lower  Pioneer  Vallev  Task  Force  on  Trans- 
porlatloa  for  the  Elderly  &  Handicapped 
(Springfield.  MA). 

Mobllltv  Advisory  Group  of  the  Westport 
Transit  District   iWestport,  CN). 

National  Council  for  the  Transportation 
Disadvantaged. 

Arthritis  Foundation  (  Akron  Area  Chapter 
Akron.  OH). 

Vocational  Guidan'e  aiid  Rehabliltatlon 
Services  (Cleveland.  OH  i 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso.  latLii,  Inc  of 
Cuyahoga  County   (Cuyal^.o^:a  C\uii',y,  OH  (  . 

Overcoming  Mobility  Biirrlers,  Inr  (Oma- 
ha. NE). 

Eastern  Nebratka  Human  Services  Agency 

(Office  of  Aging). 
State  of  Nebraska  Commission  on  Aging 
Kent,      Grayblll      (Handicapped      activist, 
wheelchair  bound) 

Elderly  &  Handicapped  Advisory  Board 
Union    County    Board    of    Chosen    FYee- 
holders. 

Senior  Health  Improvement  Pro>.'ram 
Handicapped     Jewish      Geriatric     Center 
(Tuscon.  AZ). 

Wheels.  Inc  .  a  non-profit  medical  k  spe- 
cialized transportation  agency  (Philadelphia, 
PA). 

There  is  a  big  difference  There  are 
only  48  on  this  li.st  but  they  are  groups, 
I  will  ju.st  read  a  few  of  the  area.s  local 
groups:  Brockton.  Mass.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Fond 
du  Lac.  WLs.;  Fort  Worth.  Tex  :  Knox- 
vllle. Tenn.;  Omaha.  Ncbr  ;  Rochester. 
N.Y  ;  Reading.  Pa  ;  Stockton.  Calif,; 
Sookane.  Wa.sh  ;  and  many  areas,  groups 
like  the  Arthritis  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Transportation 
Disadvantaged.  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  of  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.  When 
this  list  was  spoken  about  originally. 
some  of  the  national  representatives  ob- 
jected and  said  that  thl.s  was  not  im- 
portant because  they  are  only  locals.  I 
think  that  is  very,  very  .si|.!niricani.  that 
some  of  the  Washing tun-ba.sed  people 
v.ho  are  looking  at  lauk'uage,  redtape 
and  bureaucracy  feel  that  tliey  have  the 
only  right  to  speak  for  the  handicapped 
Yet  tho.sc  who  are  askii.c  u.s  to  do  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  todav,  the  handi- 
capped people  who  are  the  locals  across 
this  country,  they  are  the  people  who 
have  to  live  with  it  and  the  people  who 
have  seen  that  m  their  own  communities. 
despite  all  of  the  flowery  word.s  about  so- 
called  total  acie,s,sibiiity,  the  handi- 
capped cannot  po  any()lace  So  I  would 
be  wilhiiK  to  match  up  m  the  public  in- 
terest all  of  those  local  people,  who  are 
in  the  town.s  where  the  handicapped  peo- 
ple are  not  bem^;  .served  against  any  big 
Washington-ba.sed  group. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOWARD  I  am  harpv  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

The    CHAIRMAN    [to    tempore     The 
time  of  tlie  t'entleman  from  New  Jer.sey 
Mr    Howard"   has  again  ext)ired 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Howard 
was  allowed  to  [jroceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  any  of  the  eroup.s 
I  have  mentioned  are.  in  fact,  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation'' 


Mr  HOWARD  No  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman  about  one  of  the  veterans 
groups  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it. 
We  talked  about  the  fact  that  putting  a 
lift  on  e\ery  bus  does  not  help  a  lot  of 
the  weak  and  elderly  people  who  cannot 
get  six  blocks  to  where  the  bus  is.  and 
ihcy  said— 

We  do  not  care  they  are  young,  they  a:e 
strong,  they  are  perfectly  able,  as  every- 
one else  IS,  except  they  are  In   wheelchairs 

What  we  think  we  ought  to  concern 
ourselves  with  is  not  lust  their  interest. 
but  uith  all  the  elderly,  the  elderly  who 
are  handicapped,  because  that  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  not  being  met  by  what  some 
o:  the  national  groups,  to  which  the 
gentleman  reterred,  want  to  be  the  law 
oi  the  land. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Tlie  gen- 
tleman has  sut;gested  when  I  read  the 
national  groups  that  I  suggested  that 
they  wanted  to  go  back  to  no  amend- 
ment, nothing,  and  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that,  m  fact,  is  not  what 
I  said. 

Mr    HOWARD    They   do. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
not.  m  fact,  what  I  said.  What  I  .said  is, 
\n  fact,  they  are  not  in  .support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamt- .hire  'Mr.  Cleveland'  and  that 
:.-  correct 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  will  straighten  the 
gentleman  out  and  say  that  is  what 
they  want,  to  '.o  back,  they  want  to  go 
back  to  what  they  call  total  accessibility. 
a  lift  on  every  bus. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  As  to  the 
gentleman  s  remarks  on  national  groups 
versus  local  groups,  let  me  suggest  if 
the  gentleman  had  all  of  the  national 
groups  on  a  list  and  I  presented  all  the 
hxal  groups,  the  national  groujas  would 
then  be  the  good  guys  and  the  local 
L-roups  would  be  the  bad  guys. 

Mr  HOW.'^RD.  I  think  we  have  to 
consider  the  people  who  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not.  here  and 
now,  in  this  local  community  they  are 
getting  transportation. 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gi  nlleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON,  I.s  it  not  true  that  every 
advantage  that  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, with  the  one  exception  of  the 
mandate  on  oversight,  which  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Howard  1  would  do  anyway,  that  if  we 
defeat  this  particular  amendment  we  go 
back  and  we  have  all  of  those  advantages 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  is  that 
not  correct'' 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Th?  practical  results.  I 
can  state  lo  the  gentleman,  I  would  love 
to  see  that  hap'pen.  I  like  what  I  had  on 
Tuesday,  but  the  actual  result  is  not  as 
great  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia .said  before,  tliat  this  bi'l  would  be 
dead  in  the  other  body  if  we  sent  it  over 
that  way,  but  I  can  state  that  the  actual 
fact  is  the  bill  will  be  dead  m  this  body 
and  will  never  get  out  of  the  Committee 
(if  the  Whole  because  we  do  have  some 
60  amendments  all  in  the  Record  which 
could  be  debated,  which  could  be  offered, 
which  would  keep  us  well  past  the  time 


we  would  ever  have  a  quorum  here  That 
is  why  we  are  in  the  position  we  are  in 
toda>',  I  would  like  to  state  that  if  we  do 
not  pa.ss  this  overall  bill,  and  we  have 
not  talked  about  the  importance  of  the 
overall  bill  yet,  if  we  do  not  pass  that 
bill,  if  It  does  not  become  law,  we  are 
going  to  be  back  to  square  one,  a  lift  on 
every  bus.  a  provision  that  is  not,  has 
not.  will  not,  and  cannot  serve  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  But  if  we  pass  this 
amendment,  we  have  a  verj'  good  chance 
of  having  m  the  law  not  only  a  great 
public  transportation  and  highway  bill. 
but  a  program  which  will  finally  get  the 
handicapped  people  m  this  Nation 
mobile. 

I  -.irge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  CH.^IRM.^N  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jerse\  '  Mr. 
CLEVELAND'  to  the  anicnament  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman Ironi  New  Jersey  Mr  Ho  .'.  hK^a) . 
as  amended 

The  question  was  t;-.ken.  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of   the  Committee  appears 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 
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QtrOErM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRM.AN  pro  tempore  One 
hundred  Memoers  have  responded.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
is  present  Pursupnt  to  rule  XXIII  clause 
2,  f-arther  proceed.ngs  under  the  call 
shaii  ot  (-uii.s.ui  reo  a,^  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pendmg  business  before  the  Committee 
IS  the  demand  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  Miller'  for  a  recorded 
vote 

.\  recorded  vote  v.a.s  refused 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  suostiiute,  as  am.eno- 
ed,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  n'om-ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey 'Mr  HOWARD'  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from.  New  Jer.sey  in  a  col- 
loquy concerning  section  13Lgi  of  title 
23. 

Mr  HOWARD  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  from  my  distin- 
gu'shed  colleague  from  Kentucky  with 
regard  to  that  section. 

Mr  SN'i'DER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  As  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  .section  131  .sets  forth 
Federal  policy  with  regard  to  the  control 
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of  outdoor  advertising  As  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  we  amended  subsection  ig' 
during  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  signs  if  the  signs  were  lawfully 
erected  and  in  existence  on  November  6. 
1978. 

Mr  HOWARD  Yes;  I  recall  that 
amendment  very  well.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  our  purpose  was  to  insure  com- 
pensation for  signs  removed  subject  to 
an  amortization  schedule  imposed  by  the 
States.  It  was  our  belief  that.  State  de- 
cision notwithstanding,  an  amorti/at'on 
schedule  was  not  suCflcient  to  meet  our 
mandate  that  just  compensation  be 
awarded. 

Mr.  SNYDER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  was  also  my  recollection  that  we  had 
previously  amended  this  section  so  that 
sicn.s  lawfully  erected  after  October  22. 
1965.  during  the  so-called  hiatus  period 
were  also  eligible  for  compensation. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Again,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr  SNYDER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  despite  these 
two  provisions,  there  still  remains  some 
micertainty  as  to  whether  s'gns  erected 
during  the  hiatus  period  under  condi- 
tional permits  issued  by  a  State  are  com- 
pensable within  the  meaning  of  section 
131  Am  I  correct  that  a  clarification  of 
the  issue  of  compensability  of  condition- 
al signs  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
highway  legislation  ant'cioated  during 
the  first  session  of  the  97th  Congress? 

Mr  HOWARD.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  correct  This  Is  an  area  that 
will  be  explored  for  possible  clarification 
during  next  Congress  consideration  of 
highway  lecislation. 

Mr  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  would 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  main- 
tain the  status  ouo  of  conditionally  per- 
mitted signs  until  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  the  status  of  their 
compensabilitv  I  for  one  had  thought 
that  our  previous  legislative  effort?  had 
sufHciently  demonstrated  our  intent  that 
all  lawfully  erected  signs  during  the 
hiatus  period  and  ordered  removed  were 
compensable  I  had  hooed  that  under- 
standing would  settle  the  issue 

Mr  HOWARD  I  will  .sav  that  during 
the  next  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  once  and  for  all  remove  any  am- 
biguities as  to  the  compensation  policy. 
Mr  SNYDER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev.  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

AMEffOMENT  OrTFHeo  BT  Mil  rOCAR  TO  THr 
AMrNDMEMT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  St'BSTIIUrt 
nPTEHED    BT    MR     HOWARD.    AS    AMENDED 

Mr  EDGAR  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
irii.ri.i.Tient   to   the   amendment   in   the 
li  in;r.   of  a  substitute   as  amended. 
I  he  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr    Edgar   to   the 
amendment    in    the   nature   of   a   substitute 
Offered    bv   Mr     Howard,    a.5   amend-d      Pat;e 
22.   line  20,  strike  the  period  and  Insert   in 
lieu    thereof    the    following       '     except    as 
amended   hy  section   210(e)    of   the   Federal 
!   :bllc  Transportation  Act  of  1980   (relating 
to  the  definition  of  'fixed  guldeway)    • 


Page  28.  after  line  10.  Insert  the  following 
(e)  Section  12(c)  (2)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transporiatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  "separate  right- 
of-way"  the  following:  "or  rails",  and  by 
itrllting  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  also  means 
a  public  transportation  faculty  which  uses 
a  f^xed  catenary  system  and  utilizes  a  right- 
of-way  usable  by  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion;" 

Mr.  EEXjAR  'during  the  reading'  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
n  1350 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  now  is  a 
relatively  .simple  technical  amendment 
It  simply  restores  a  definition  contained 
in  the  original  bill.  H  R  6417  which  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  this  substi- 
tute I  do  not  think  there  is  any  con- 
troversy on  cither  side,  and  I  hope  we 
can  accept  the  amendment  very  quickly. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  your 
substitute  bill  in  order  to  revise  the  defi- 
nition of  "fixed  guideway"  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
Since  we  are  talking  about  adopting  a 
formula  for  fiscal  year  1982  which  is 
based  half  on  the  old  4-tier  formula,  it 
is  necessary  to  address  this  i.ssue  as  we 
did  in  the  original  bill.  HR  6417.  as 
reported 

Currently,  fixed  guideway  is  defined 
as  a  facility  which  uses  a  separate  right 
of  way  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public 
transportation  .service  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  fixed  rail,  automated  guide- 
way  tran.sit,  and  exclusive  facilities  for 
buses  and  other  high  occupancy  vehicles. 
The  problem  has  been  that  UMTA  in- 
terprets this  language  to  exclude  trolley 
cars  and  buses  from  the  definition  of 
fixed  guideway  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing allocations  under  tier  three  of  the 
formula.  UMTA  has  maintained  that 
trolley  cars  and  buses  do  not  have  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  road  since  they  share 
it  with  other  vehicles.  As  a  result  of  con- 
tinued confusion  over  this  matter,  the 
admuiistration  asked  for  statutory  clari- 
fication and  the  committee  clarified  the 
language  in  HR  6417  so  that  trolley 
cars  and  buses  would  be  considered 
"fixed  guideway." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
technical  amendment 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing this  problem  to  our  attention.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
strictly  technical  It  was  an  oversight. 
It  was  intended  to  be  included  in  the  bill, 
and  our  side  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment 

Mr  EDGAR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  ti-;e  amendment  offeree! 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  Edgar  I  to  the  amendment  m  the 
nature  of  a  sub.slitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Neu  Jersey  Mr  liow- 
ARD>.  as  amendea 

The  amendment  to  the  ameiui.'nent  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  its  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

AMEND.MENT  riFFERED  BV  .MR  FRrr:  Tn  TUT 
amendment  in  THE  NATURE  OF  A  srBSTmTTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR      HOWARD,    AS   A.MENDED 

Mr  ERTEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  BStel  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended:  Page  24 
after  line   13,   Insert    the   following: 

"(Iv)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subparagraph  except  as  other- 
wise provided  la  this  clause  no  urbanized 
area  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more 
shall  be  apportioned  an  amount  under  this 
subparagraph  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1981.  and  ending  before 
October  1,  1985,  which  Is  less  than  the 
amount  apportioned  to  such  urbai.ized  area 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
under  paragraphs  di,  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If,  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  3r 
1981  and  ending  before  Octot>er  1,  1985,  tiie 
amount  appropriated  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  Is  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection  and  section  18  o' 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sepiembe'' 
30,  1981.  no  urbanized  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000  or  more  shall  be  apportlone«* 
a  percentage  of  the  amount  appropriate^ 
under  subparagraph  (Ai  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  is  Itss  than  the  percentage  it  was 
apportioned  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  such  paragraphs  and  such  section  18 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981 
Nothing  In  this  clause  shall  result  In  a 
change  In  the  percentage  aofKirtloned  under 
clause  (li  111),  or  (lilt  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year.", 

Mr  ERTEL  'during  the  reading'  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  adds  a  hold-harmless  clause 
to  section  5,  the  formula  grant  provision 
of  the  Howard  substitute  Mv  amendment 
provides  that  in  years  when  the  annual 
appropriations  to  section  5  is  equal  to 
or  exceeds  the  1981  appropriations,  ur- 
banized areas  with  a  population  of  200,- 
000  or  more  be  provided  with  no  less  than 
the  sum  they  received  in  fLscal  year  1981, 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  The  urban- 
ized population  of  over  200.000  So  if  you 
have  a  city  of  50.000  or  le.ss.  it  mav  have 
an  urbanized  population  of  over  200.000. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
the  section  5  api^rooriations  drop  below 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level,  that  these 
urbanized  areas  be  held  harmle.ss  on  a 
percentage  basis  to  their  fiscal  year  1981 
level 
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This  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
percenlawe  of  sertion  5  funds  set  aside 
for  small  and  rural  communities. 

Let  me  explain  wiiy  we  r^eed  this  hold- 
.►larmle.ss  clause  The  Howard  .substitute 
(hange.s  the  formula  for  section  5  dra- 
malirally  Mv  distinguished  New  Jersey 
colleague  hun.self  character17.es  this  par- 
ticular change  as  "a  major  restructur- 
ing "  The  result  i.s  that  a  number  of  ur- 
baMi7.ed  areas  will  be  receiving  far  less 
section  5  money  under  the  Howard  sub- 
stitute than  they  are  receiving  now  In 
fact,  the  committees  own  printout  shows 
a  minimum  of  38  urbanized  area.s  would 
receive  less  in  1984  and  1985  than  they 
are  receiving  now,  and  that  is  based  on 
the  very  best  po.ssibility  for  those  area,-. 
This  does  not  include  urbanized  areas 
which  may  'ake  a  lo.s.s  between  now  and 
1985  but  reach  the  1981  appropriauon 
level  again  by  1985.  In  other  words,  in 
1&81  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  moneys 
for  your  mass  transit  program.  For  1982 
and  1983  you  may  in  fact  lose  dramatic 
sums  of  money  and  then  go  uphill  again 
and  reach  the  level  I  talked  about  m  1984 
and  1985  and  still  be  losing  We  were 
only  able  to  get  a  computer  printout  for 
1984  and  1985  under  the  new  formula. 
Thirty-eight  lose  in  that  particular 
instance. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
the  significant  thing  is  that  the  commit- 
tee's figures  which  were  based  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  printout  are 
the  most  optimistic  projections.  And 
when  I  say  "optimistic."  that  means  that 
we  would  have  to  have  a  35-percent  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  level  from 
1981  through  1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1985. 
So  it  seems  to  me  if  vou  look  at  it  realis- 
ticallv  and  vou  realize  that  the  Reacan 
administration,  when  they  were  cam- 
paigning, was  talking  about  budget  cuts. 
that  to  anticipate  a  35-ptrcent  increase 
is  just  unrealisiic.  So  the  net  result  un- 
der the  Howard  substitute  is  that  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  lo.sers.  more  losers 
than  is  evident  from  the  committee's 
printout  for  just  1984-85. 

Let  me  just  read  to  th°  Members  some 
of  the  losers  that  we  can  oroject.  based 
upon  a  35-percent  increa.se  in  funding 
and  based  only  on  the  years  1984-85 
Losers  are  going  to  be  cities  like  Phila- 
delphia; Buffalo:  Detroit:  Fort  Worth: 
Grand  Rapids:  Tampa;  Indianapolis; 
Jackson.  Mi.ss.;  Wichita:  Mobile.  Ala  : 
Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Oxnard- Ventura 
Calif.:  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  :  Danbury. 
Conn.;  Wilmineton  Del  :  Tamra.  Or- 
lando, and  S:irasota.  Fla  ;  Peoria. 
Elgin,  and  Rnckford.  Ill  :  Indianapolis 
and  South  Bend,  Ind  :  Wichita,  Kans.; 
Baton  Rouge  and  Freeport.  La  :  Law- 
rence and  Haverhill,  Ma.ss  :  Detroit, 
Grand  Raoids  and  Flint.  Mich  :  Buffalo 
NY  :  Las  Vegas  Nev  :  Columbus.  Dav- 
ton.  "i'oungstown.  Canton,  and  Lorain, 
Ohio:  Oklahoma  City:  Allentown,  Fas- 
ten. Bethlehem.  Harrisburg,  Wilke.s- 
Barre.  and  Scranton.  Pa  :  Fort  Worth 
and  Corpus  Christ,  Tex.:  and  San  Juan 
Puerto  Rico 

The.se  are  just  .some  These  arc  the 
ones  we  have  been  able  to  identify  based 
on  the  DOT  printout. 


By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Ektel  was 
ailov.cd  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr  ERTFL  There  are  a  .multitude  of 
other  cities  which  may  in  fact  lose 
money,  and  dramatic  amount.s  of  it. 

Initially,  I  had  two  concerns  about  the 
loss  0!  section  5  funds  to  some  urban- 
ized areas 

First,  the  loss  would  hove  denied  these 
commur.iticf-  the  capital  their  transit 
sy.stems  would  need  to  jurchase  addi- 
tional equipment  and  buses,  Tliey  would 
be  anable  to  increase  the'r  revenue  miles 
and  eventually  gel  a  bettjr  shake  under 
the  Howard  formula  change  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  that  concern  has  been 
addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Yesterday  the  committee  ac- 
cei:ited  my  amer.dment  10  ;  ivc  urbanized 
area.s  iiurt  by  the  Howard  formula  first 
;)nority  to  section  3  funding,  and  I  ap- 
iireciate  the  di.stmgui.shed  subcommittee 
chairman's  cooperation  nr  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  was  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  why  my 
hold-harmless  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  Much  of  the  section  5  funding  is 
used  to  meet  transit  systems  operating 
costs.  In  the  face  of  risin';  fuel  costs  and 
inflation,  continued  operating  a.ssistance 
is  necessary  and  desirable  for  those  cities 
who  will  lose. 

Now,  my  distinguishei  colleague  will 
argue  thai  the  formula  change  he  is  pro- 
posing will  provide  an  incentive  for 
transit  systems  to  exparul  and  provide 
betteT  service,  and  that  is  a  commendable 
ob.iective  and  I  applaud  it  But  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hold-harmlesis  amendment 
'viil  not  detract  from  that  ii.cent^ve 
These  communities  I  have  mentioned  are 
still  facing  a  very  real  lo.ss.  and  if  there 
are  amendments  which  increase  the  ap- 
propriations level,  all  we  say  is  that  these 
cities  stay  at  the  1981  level  You  do  not 
participate  in  the  increases.  So  even 
with  that,  staying  at  the  same  level,  we 
would  be  losing  in  real  dollar  terms,  be- 
cause inflation  would  hr.ve  taken  the 
sums  upward  and  these  cities  would  lose 
in  real  dollar  sense  even  though  the  ac- 
tual dollar  amounts  would  remain  the 
same. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration ciiooses  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations level  below  the  1981  level,  my 
amendment  would  say  these  cities 
would  go  down  on  a  percentage  basis  so 
that  we  would  not  take  unfair  advantage 
oi  any  other  community. 

Really,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if 
there  is  an  increase  m  appropriations  or 
if  It  stavs  the  same,  my  amendment  with 
Its  hold-hi.rmle.ss  is  a  safety  net  We 
would  protect  those  communities  so  that 
tiiey  would  not  take  dramatic  cuts 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
this  formula  m  the  bill  is  a  last  minut* 
piece  of  legislation  It  l;  a  new  formula- 
tion Ttie  formula  has  not  gone  through 
the  committee  structure  and.  therefore, 
by  jjutting  the  safety  net  in,  next  year 
and  the  following  year  you  wiU  not  wake 
up  with  a  rude  shock  that  your  transit 
systems  have  been  dramatically  cut  in 


funds.  This  is  a  reasonable  provision  to 
put  a  safety  net  in  place.  It  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  objectives  of  the  legi.>la- 
tion  and  it  will  m  fact  guarantee  our 
cities  that  we  are  in  fact  concerned  about 
them  and  protecting  them. 

::  1400 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  adopt 
this  amendment 

Mr  LE\TTAS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gt-ntleman  y.eld  ■ 

Mr  ERTEL,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
fr  jm  Georgia, 

Mr  LEVITAS,  Mr  Chairman.  1  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  have  one 
basic  question  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  then  a  specific  series  of 
questions  after  that.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  s  amendmient,  he  nolds  harm- 
less at  a  1981  ie.ei  of  funding  the  com- 
.munities  of  200,000  or  less.  Is  that  cor- 
rect > 

Mr  ERTEL  Or  more 

Mr  LEVITAS.  Two  hundred  thousand 
population  or  more, 

Mr.  ERTEL  Not  the  cities  It  would  be 
the  urbanized  areas  Urbanized  areas  can 
mean  a  City  of  50,000,  25.000,  :f  the  urban 
area  has  grown  large  enough,  depending 
on  where  the  boundaries  are. 

Mr  LEVITAS  In  the  event  that  there 
should  be  larger  reductions  m  the  over- 
all funding  of  the  mass  transit  program 
in  the  succeeding  years,  and  the  gentle- 
man holds  harmless  at  1981  leveis  the 
communities  he  has  identified,  would  not 
that  mean  that  the  enure  reduction  of 
funding  in  the  future  years  would  have 
to  be  dispro;:ortionat*'ly  taken  out  of  the 
other  communities  which  would  not  be 
protected  by  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ERTEL  If  I  may  reclaim  my  iime, 
that  is  not  correct  because  I  have  put 
into  the  amendment  that  in  the  event 
the  appropriation  level  goes  down  from 
1981.  the  hoId-harmle.ss  would  be  .scaled 
down  on  a  percentage  basis  so  that  we 
would  not  take  funds  from  anybody  else. 
The  funds  would  be  scaled  down  If  the 
appropriation  decreases  from  the  1981 
level,  we  would  take  the  percentage  that 
each  city  would  get  at  Uie  1981  level  and 
apply  it  to  the  appropriation;  so  that  in 
fact  those  cities  would  not  be  hurt. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  and  by  unpnimous  consent. 
Mr.  Eptel  was  alloA-ed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute  - 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Chairman,   will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  EF.TEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MPTCHELL  of  Maryland  I  have 
a  very  brief  question  The  genileman  is 
using  the  t^rm.  'urbanized  areas."  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  pro'olem  with  that.  Is 
that  term  used  in  the  same  serise  as  we 
would  talk  about  the  standard  metropoh- 
tan  statistical  area'' 

Mr  ERTEL.  No.  it  does  not  Sometimes 
It  corresponds  and  sametimes  it  does  not 
This  wording  is  from  the  old  leglslaticxi. 
the  same  language  that  was  in  the  pre- 
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vlous  legislation  Those  urbanized  areas 
aro  dniWTi  ba.se<i  on  their  ma-ss  transit, 
systems  and  do  not  necessarily  corre- 
spoiui 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Man-land.  I  had  a 
UtUe  bit  of  difficulty  hearing  Would  the 
gentleman  just  restate  it.  plea.se? 

Mr  ERTEL  This  Is  from  previous  leg- 
islation defining  an  urbanized  area,  and 
it  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  an 
SMSA  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  a 
definition  because  they  draw  urbanized 
artnis  dtfTerently  for  different  areas 

Mr  MITCHELJ.  of  Maryland.  That  is 
why  I  have  a  problem,  because  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  does  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area,  but  it  may.  and  in  the 
event  it  does,  you  are  just  spreading 
yourself  all  over  the  board. 

Mr  ERTEL  I  understand  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  Is 
saying  Unfortunately,  these  urbanized 
areas  and  the  bv»undaries  bave  been 
drawn  in  past  legislation,  and  have  al- 
ready been  interpr.ted.  so  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  new  l.-gislation  here  This 
is  coming  from  the  existing  legislation 
which  IS  already  on  the  books  They  use 
that  term,  and  they  have  been  defined 
in  the  respective  areas. 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
rtiti  k'i'ntleriian 

Mr  HOW.\RD  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppcsition  to  this  amendment,  which 
really  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
legislation  that  we  have  before  us.  I 
can  understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
that  some  cities  might  be  hurt  by  the 
new  formula,  or  think  they  might  be 
hurt  by  the  new  formula  I  would  like 
to  explain  some  of  the  features  of  this 
bill  that  mav  show  that  they  are  not 
beinK  hurt  and  that  the  whole  Nation 
Is  l)elng  benefited 

No  1.  we  have  the  1982  transi- 
tion year  A  major  new  feature  of  this 
compromise  Ls  to  provide  a  transition 
year  for  the  larger  urbanized  areas  In 
1982  so  that  half  the  money  will  be 
app-..t,ioned  under  the  old  formula, 
which  is  to  population  and  population 
density,  and  only  half  of  it  will  go  by 
the  new  formula,  which  is  a  formula 
biu-^ed  on  service — how  much  revenue 
.service  is  provided'  That  is  the  new 
priority 

We  found  that  in  many  cities. 
iiccau.se  of  the  ptipulation-based  formula, 
the  Stale  got  money  -not  that  city.  The 
State  got  mone%  for  operating  a  transit 
system  where  there  was  no  transit  sys- 
tem They  just  had  the  people  to  trigger 
the  formula  It  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
monev  to  be  putting  money  in  there. 

But  in  order  to  also  help  the  cities 
that  have  a  large  population,  over 
200.000  t)ut  do  not  have  .service,  we  have 
some  ne'.v  iiireiitive  grants.  For  the  first 
time  the  IMTA  grant  program  will 
make  Incentive  grants  to  urbanized 
areas  that  increase  ridershlp  or  decrease 
transit  deficit  This  bonus,  which  varies 
from  4  percent  to  9  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal section  .S  formula  apportionment, 
is  above  and  beyond  the  amounts  shown 
In  the  computer  tables  for  these  areas 


Third,  Mr  Chairman  we  put  in  a 
priority  just  2  days  ago  for  these  areas 
If  there  are  any  urbanized  areas  that 
do  experience  a  shortfall  in  section  5 
funding,  included  in  the  substitute,  is 
direction  to  DOT  to  give  such  areas 
priority  from  the  section  3  discretionary 
capital  fund  The  committee  amend- 
ment adds  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  sec- 
tion 3  levels  These  enhanced  levels  will 
lessen  any  squeeze  that  urbanized  areas 
might  feel  for  section  5  capital  funds. 
The  reason  they  may  reduce  tempo- 
rarily in  operating  money  is  because 
they  do  not  serve  enough  people,  so 
what  we  have  done  is,  we  have  given 
them  a  priority  in  section  3  capital 
money  so  that  they  may  build  up  their 
.service,  build  up  their  fleets,  and  then 
be  on  the  plus  side  of  the  formula  that 
relates  to  service. 

Fourth.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  under  our  program,  the  recip- 
ients control  their  own  destiny.  What 
thLs  bill  will  do  for  large  urbanized 
areas,  is  to  give  them  the  tools  to  con- 
trol their  o«Ti  destiny.  The  more  transit 
service  that  an  area  provides,  the  more 
money  it  receives  All  that  a  large  urban- 
ized area  has  to  do  to  prosper  under 
the  new  formula  is  to  use  the  transition 
year  dollars,  the  incentive  grant  dollars 
and  iUs  priority  to  section  3  dollars  to 
provide  more  transit  service  As  it  pro- 
vides more  service,  its  apixirtionment 
under  the  formula  increases  and  our 
Nation  obtains  the  increased  transit 
capacity  we  need  to  decrease  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  legislation,  the 
heart  of  the  legislation  in  the  other  body 
This  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  and  I 
urge  a  resounding  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment 

•  Mr  CARU  Mr  Chairman.  I  support 
the  change  made  by  the  Howard  substi- 
tute In  the  operating  assistance  formula 
of  the  mass  transit  grant  program  It 
makes  very  good  sense  to  provide  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  actual  service  pro- 
vided, rather  than  simplv  on  the  basis  of 
population  density  At  the  same  time,  it 
makes  sense  to  distribute  equitably  the 
burden  resulting  from  that  change.  No 
one  disputes  the  existence  of  the  inequi- 
ties inherent  in  the  change:  The  Howard 
substitute  itself  recognizes  them  and 
prop)oses  to   provide   a    1-year   cushion. 

The  amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Frtel 
provides  a  more  realistic  cushion  It  as- 
sures that  no  urbanized  area  over  200.000 
in  population  would  receive  less  under 
the  Howard  .substitute  than  it  received 
in  fiscal  year  1981  Tlie  .iineiuimeiit 
holds  these  cities  harmless  for  ^  years, 
allowinK  them  time  to  adjust  to  the  new 
realities  and  to  make  their  plans  accord- 
ingly 

The  limited  funds  at  our  disposal  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  provide  the  aid 
that  our  cities  tell  us  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  mass  transit  and 
to  move  us  closer  to  our  goal  of  energy 
efficiency  and  Independence  We  must  act 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  the  change  in 
the  operating  assistance  formula  does 
not  actually  discourage  mas.s  transit  in 
a   few  of  our  cities 


I  -upport  the  Ertel  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise  • 

Th-  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
question  IS  oii  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Ertel>  to  the  ameiuirneiU  ir  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Kentlenian 
fro.Ti  New  Jer.scv  ■  .Mr  Hou  ari)  ,  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken,  ar.d  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aiiiiounceti  tiiat 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

REcoRDrn  vr>Tr 

Mr.  ERTEL,  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  86.  noes  286. 
not  voting  60  as  follows; 


(Roll   No    665 

AYES— 86 

Aiideraon, 

GIbbona 

Musto 

Calif. 

Gllckman 

Nowak 

Aricl«rson,  111. 

Gc4d  water 

Paul 

Archer 

Ooodling 

Pease 

Bellfnaon 

Oradlson 

Quayle 

Bereuter 

Gray 

Reguia 

Bethune 

Orlsham 

Rltter 

Blmvchard 

Hammer- 

Roybal 

B^mlor 

schmldt 

Savrver 

Bouquard 

Harsha 

Selberilng 

Rrad«maa 

Heftel 

Shaniion 

Brcdhcad 

Jacobs 

Shuster 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jeflrles 

Snyder 

Buchanan 

Klldee 

So4omon 

Campbell 

Kostmayer 

Spence 

Carr 

Lewis 

Thomas 

Carter 

Livingston 

Traxler 

Cllnger 

LonK,  La. 

Walprren 

Collins.  Tex- 

Lungren 

Walker 

Ciuehlln 

McClorj' 

Waxman 

Crockett 

McDade 

Whitehurst 

I>inlelson 

McDonald 

Whlttaker 

Dannemeyer 

McXlnney 

WlUlams.  Ohio 

Dixon 

MaKviIre 

Winn 

Doughertv 

Marks 

Wolpe 

Baj-ly 

Mavroules 

Wyatt 

EJdRar 

Michel 

Wylle 

ErteJ 

Motire 

Yalron 

Fowler 

Mc>orhead.  Pa. 

Gephardt 

Murpliy.  Pa. 
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Abdmor 

Burton.  Phillip  Evans.  Del. 

Addabbo 

Butler 

Evans,  Ga 

Akaka 

Biyron 

Evans,  Ind. 

AlboeU 

Carn«(y 

Fary 

Alexander 

Chappell 

Fascell 

Ambro 

Cheney 

Fazio 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Chlsholtn 

Perraro 

Andrew!, 

Clausen 

Plsher 

NDak. 

Claor 

FIthlan 

Aiinunzlo 

Cleveland 

Pllppo 

Appelate 

Coleman 

Florlo 

Aahbrcok 

Oonable 

Folej- 

Aspin 

Conte 

Forsythe 

Atkinson 

Conyrn 

Fountain 

AiiColn 

Corcoran 

Freneel 

Badham 

Cotter 

Frost 

Bafalls 

Courier 

Fuqua 

Bailey 

Crane,  Dinlel 

Gaydos 

BaJdus 

Daniel.  Dan 

Olalmo 

Barnard 

Daniel,  R  W 

Oilman 

BariiPS 

Uaaciile 

OIngrlch 

Bauman 

Davis,  Mich 

GInn 

Beard,  Tenn 

de  la  Garza 

Oonzale7 

Bedell 

Dellums 

Gore 

Benlamin 

Derrick 

Gramm 

Bennett 

Derwlnskl 

Orasaley 

BfvUl 

Devlne 

o  reen 

BlBCTTl 

DlcVs 

nuarlnl 

Bineham 

n'n-e't 

Gud^rer 

Boees 

Donnelly 

Ouver 

Bniand 

D  irnaji 

Hacodom 

B->npr 

rKiwner\ 

Hall   Ohio 

B  inker 

Drlnan 

Hall   Tex 

Bowen 

niiiir-an.  OrpK. 

Hamilton 

Bresiix 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hance 

BrlnKIey 

Kckhardt 

HBn-*n 

Brooks 

Edwards.  A" a 

Harkln 

Broomfleld 

rriwards   Cullf 

Harrl.-! 

Brown,  Calif 

Bidwards  Ok' a 

Heckler 

BrtTyhlli 

Vmery 

Hefner 

Pur"ener 

Enellsh 

Hfhtower 

Burllson 

Erdahl 

HllUs 

Burton,  John 

Erlf:ibom 

Hlnson 

Decembe 

r  4,    f!^'"^'' 

CG 

Holland 

Mazzoli 

Sabo 

Hollenbeck 

Mica 

Santlnl 

HoJt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Holizmaji 

Mi.ler.  Ohio 

Stnsenbrenner 

Hopkins 

Mli-ela 

Sharp 

Horton 

Minlsh 

Shelby 

Howard 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Shumway 

Hubbard 

Miicbe.l.  N  Y. 

Simon 

Huckaby 

Moakloy 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hughes 

M-jIfett 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hutchinson 

Mollohan 

Snowe 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Soiurz 

H>-de 

Moorbead. 

St  Germain 

Ichord 

Calif. 

Slack 

Ireland 

Mottl 

Staggera 

Jeffords 

Murtha 

Stangeland 

Jenkins 

Mjers.  Ind. 

a  tan  ton 

John-^on.  Calif,    Natchet 

Stark 

J'.hnson.  Colo 

.    Ne.srjn 

Stenholm 

Jones,  N  C. 

Nichols 

Stewart 

Jones.  Qika. 

Nv..lan 

Slockman 

Jonei,  Tenn 

Oakax 

Stokes 

Kastemmeler 

Obcrstar 

Stroiton 

Kazen 

Obey 

Studds 

KlndJiess 

OUinger 

Stump 

Kogovsek 

Panetta 

Swift 

Kramer 

Pafihayan 

Symm« 

Lagomarstno 

Paiun 

Synar 

Latia 

Patterson 

Tauke 

L^ach.  Iowa 

Perkins 

Tauzln 

Leach.  La. 

Petri 

Taylor 

Leath.  Tex. 

Peyser 

Trlble 

Lehman 

Pickle 

Udall 

Le^and 

Porter 

IJUman 

Lent 

Preyer 

Van  Deerlln 

Levltas 

Price 

Vauder  Jagt 

Lioyd 

Pritchard 

Vanlk 

lioeffler 

QuUlen 

Vento 

Long.  Md. 

Rahall 

Volkmer 

l<<tt 

Railsback 

Wampler 

Lowry 

Rang  el 

Waiklns 

Lujan 

Ratchford 

Weaver 

McCloskey 

Reu^a 

Weiss 

McCrm^  k 

RInaldn 

Whitley 

UrBven 

Roberts 

Whit  ten 

MrHugh 

Robinson 

Wllllums.  Mont. 

Madlgau 

Rosenthal 

Wi'son.  Tex. 

Markay 

Roetenkowski 

Wolff 

Marlenee 

Roth 

Wright 

M.irrlott 

Rousselol 

latcs 

Martin 

Royer 

Young,  Mc. 

Matsul 

Rudd 

Zsblocki 

Maitox 

Russo 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 60 

Anthony 

Hanley 

Rhodes 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Beard. R  I 

Jenrctte 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Keaiy 

Roe 

Cavaniugh 

Kemp 

Rose 

Coelho 

La  Pake 

Satterfield 

Collins,  ni. 

Lederer 

Schroeder 

Gorman 

Lee 

Schulze 

Crane.  Philip 

Luken 

Sebellus 

DAmours 

Lundlne 

Skelton 

Davis.  S  C. 

McKay 

Spellman 

Deckard 

Mathls 

S'eed 

Dickinson 

Mlkulskl 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Murphv,  n. 

White 

Fen  wick 

Murphy,  N,y. 

Wl  srn.  Bob 

Plndley 

Neal 

Wilson,  CH. 

Pish 

Nedzl 

Wlrth 

Ford.  Mich 

O'Brien 

Wydler 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Young.  Alaska 

Qurcla 

Pursell 

^     1420 

Young.  Fla, 

Messrs. 

ALBOSTA 

DANIEL        B 

CRANE. 

HUCKABY 

and       DICKS 
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chaneed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no  ' 
Mr.    BEILENSON    changed    his    vote 

from  "no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR  LEWIS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  TH F  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITDTE 
OFTERtU    BY    MR.    HOWARD.    AS    AMtNIlFli 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Lewis  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
olfered  by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended:  Page  11. 
after  line  17,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 


shall  study  the  feasibility  of  upgrading  Cali- 
fornia State  Highway  86  between  Interstate 
Highways  8  ana  10  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving highway  salety  and  the  delivery  o( 
agricultural  products  to  market  Tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results 
of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  o;  thL-^ 
Act. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendnient  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  study  regarding  tiie  feasibility  of 
upgrading  California  State  Highway  86 
between  Interstate  Hignways  8  and  10  in 
order  to  promote  improved  highway 
safety  and  improve  the  sufficient  delay  of 
agricultural  products  to  market  from  the 
Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys, 

The  portion  of  Highway  86  that  is 
subject  to  the  study  is  a  68-mile  stretch 
of  two-lane  highway  thai  has  experi- 
enced one  of  the  high.e.st  accident  and 
death  rate;-  of  any  road  m  tlic  Nat:or. 
It  suffers  from  an  anlequatcd  design  that 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  high  volume 
of  large  truck  traffic  that  uses  tiie  road 
on  a  daily  basis.  It  Ls  known  in  the  com- 
munity as  ■  killer  highway."  According 
to  highway  improvement  salety  statis- 
tics. 400  schoolbus  trips  are  made  daily 
on  Highway  86  to  schools  in  Imperial 
and  Riverside  Counties.  During  the  last 
4  years,  there  have  been  two  spectacular 
crashes  involving  children  on  buses  on 
this  highway. 

Because  of  this  significance  to  our 
Nation's  agiicultural  products,  I  would 
urge  that  this  .studv  be  undertaken, 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gent'.enian  yield? 

Mr  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr  SHCSTER  We  have  .studied  the 
amendmeii*  and  we  find  it  acceptable. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LEWas  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman  we  have 
examined  this  smendment  and  find  it 
satisfactory  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  pro  temnorc  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Lfwisi  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  centleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Howard',  a"; 
amended 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to 

AMENDMFNT  orrrRFD  PV  MR  (IFFRSTAR  TO  THF 
AMENDMENT  TV  THE  NATfRE  OF  A  ST'BSTITT-TF 
OFTFRED    BY    MR     HOWARD.    AS    AMENDED 

Mr  OBERSTAR  Mr  ChaiiTnan,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

,«imendmenf  offered  by  Mr  Obfrstar  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Howard  as  amended  Page  44 
after  line  7.  insert  the  foUcwlng 

BCY     AMERICA 

.Sec,  225  la  I  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.subsection: 

"(h)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 


sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  not  obligate  any  funds  &uinor;zed  to 
be  appr  jpriated  by  this  \ct  for  any  project 
i-oiitract  whose  total  cost  exceecls  $600,000 
unless  only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  ni;ned 
or  producea  in  the  United  Svates,  and  only 
such  manufactured  articles,  materials  and 
supplier  as  have  been  manufactured  m  the 
United  States  at  least  50  per  centum  from 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufat  tv.red  as  the  case  may  be, 
:n  the  United  States  w:ll  be  used  :n  such 
project  contract. 

"i2»  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ill  of 
this  subsection  shall  no;  apply  -Ahere  the 
^*rretary  determines — 

"lAi  their  application  would  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest. 

■■|B)  In  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock,  their  appllcatiriii  would  result  In  un- 
reasonable cost  ,  after  grantiiig  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
based  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  likely 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  States  in  the  form  ol  tax  revenues :i; 

•■|C)  that  articles,  materials  or  .supplies 
of  the  class  or  kind  to  be  used  or  'he  ar- 
ticles materials  or  supplies  trom  which  they 
are  manufactured  are  not  mined  produced, 
ir  manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  and  reasonably 
available  commercial  qua  Itles  and  of  a 
sails'actory  quality:  or 

■•-D)  that  inclusion  of  domestic  material 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  overall  prf-ject 
contract  by  more  than   15  per  centum 

(b)  The  amendment  made  b\  subsection 
(ai  shall  not  apply  to  project  contracts  en- 
tered Into  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  options  exercised  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  Section  401  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
'''7H  shall  not  applv  to  any  project  contract 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  a  project  to  which  section  12(h) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  applies 

Mr,  OBERSTAR  (during  the  reading). 
.Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
reao  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore,  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

P<  'INT      OF     ORDER 

Mr  FRENZEL  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tem.pore  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  pomt  of  order 

Mr  FTIENZEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  OBERSTAR  .  This  proposed 
amendment  Molates  rule  XVJ.  clause  7 
which  states  m  part  that  no  motion  or 
proposition  on  a  subject  different  from 
that  under  consideration  shall  be  admit- 
ted under  color  of  an  amendment. 

Hinds,  volume  V  section  5825,  states 
that  while  a  committee  may  report  a 
bill  embracing  different  subjects,  it  is  not 
.an  order  during  consideration  in  the 
House  to  introduce  a  new  subject  by  way 
of  amendment. 

Cannons,  chapter  8,  section  2995,  states 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  pro- 
ponent of  an  amendment  to  estabhsh 
germaness.  and  where  an  amendment  is 
equally  susceptible  to  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation, one  of  which  renders  it  not 
germane,  the  Chair  will  rule  it  out  of 
order. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  Oberstar  amend- 
:nem  scfks  to  introduce  a  new  subject 
wituch  Ls  part  neither  of  this  bill  nor  of 
the  statute  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
nmend.  The  Oberstar  amendment  would 
Introduce  a  Buy  America  requirement, 
through  which  funds  will  be  limited.  Into 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964. 
Uu're  none  now  ex.sts.  and  in  so  doing. 
\'.  repeals  the  similar  provision  that  cur- 
leiitlv  fxi.sts  m  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1978.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Surface  TrHiistwir- 
tation  Assistance  Act  of  1978  by  adding 
to  the  statute  which  this  bill  amends  and 
repealine  it  where  it  eurrentlj  exLsts. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  bill  are  sufficiently 
broad  to  open  the  entire  1964  act  for 
amendment.  But  the  1964  act  contains 
no  such  domestic  content  provision. 

The  Oberstar  amendment  introduces 
a  new  subject,  and  couching  it  in  laii- 
g'jage  that  tacks  the  provision  on  at  the 
end  of  the  existing  section  of  the  1964 
act  is  not  enough  to  make  it  germane. 

The  Oberstar  amendment  really 
amends  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1978.  an  act  which  itself  amended  the 
1964  act. 

I  submit  that  regardless  of  whether 
H  H.  6417  Is  broad  enough  to  open  the 
entire  1964  act  for  amendment,  it  is  not 
broad  enough  to  open  other  acts  for 
amendments  as  well,  and  neither  is  it 
broad  enough  to  render  germane  any  new 
subject  even  though  not  addressed 
either  in  this  bill  or  the  act  it  omits. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  request  my  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Oberstar  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  tlie 
point  of  order  ^ 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  or- 
der. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
am.  offering  is  to  the  Howard  substitute, 
which  is  substantially  aroad  enough  \o 
admit  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Buy  America  Act.  whi<  h  Ls  a  part  of  the 
original  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act.  There 
was  a  Buy  America  provision  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  A.ssistanre  Act  of 
1978.  which  provideti  that  a  finai  manu- 
factured article  should  be  substantially 
ail-American  produced  and  established 
the  10-percent  price  differential  between 
foreign  and  domestic  bids 

My  amendment  would  broaden  that 
language,  which  is  existing  law  some- 
what, and  Is  perfectly  in  order  because 
it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Howard  sub- 
stitute and  is  restricted  entirely  to  the 
language  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  and  docs  not.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  suggested,  go  be- 
vonc'  the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Ma.ss 
rransoortatlon  Act. 

r  UTKP  the  Chair  U>  nilo  against  the 
poitif  i)f  cnliT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
'■hair  IS  orenared  to  rule 

The  Chair  ha.";  henrr!  fho  arguments 
)f  both  the  m.iker  nf  the  [viint  of  order 
;ind  the  optxinent  of  ;t  .uul  the  Chiir 
;s  i-oii.'itralnefl  to  a^'^ee  witi-,  rl-.e  gentle- 


man fr(Mii  M;:;lie  ii'.t  Mr  Obf.r.'^tar  i 
that  the  uir.eiiuniei,;  an.'i.us  only  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran^i'  ".i:  >i;  Act  That 
law  in  197ft  wac  in  i :Iec  i  amended  by 
the  Buy  Ati:- r;.  i  'i'le  contained  m  the 
Surface  Tiai.sixjrtation  AssLst.ance  Act, 
and  the  pending  amendment  on!v  alters 
the  effect  of  the  1978  law  as  it  relates  to 
autliorities  imder  UMTA  On  two  previ- 
ous occasions.  Buy  America  amend- 
ments have  been  held  germane  when  of- 
fered to  bills,  comprehensively  amend- 
ing existing  laws  and  drafted  as  re- 
strictions on  authorities  contained  In 
those  laws. 

The  first  was  on  May  7.  1959.  when 
Chairman  Bass  held  germane  to  a  bill 
permitting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  raise  capital  by  i.ssuance  of 
bonds,  an  amendment  prohibiting  use  of 
such  funds  to  purchase  foreign-made 
equipment  On  another  occasloa  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Frenzel)  will  recall,  when  he  mnde 
a  similar  point  of  order  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  amend- 
ments; and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Natchir*.  on  July  21 
1976.  held  the  amendment  to  be  in  order. 
These  precedents  are  contained  In 
Deschler's  Procedure,  chapter  28.  sec- 
tions 4.27  and  23  7. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order  and  re;  ogiilzes  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr  Oberstar)  in 
support  of  his  amendment  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  OBERSTAR  I  think  the  chair- 
man for  that  ruling. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  modestly,  very 
moderately,  the  "buy  A.nerica"  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  The  P.ift  Buy 
.\merica  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1933.  It  was  expanded  upon  in  19f4 
and  in  1978.  The  purpo-e  of  my  amend- 
ment in  1980  is  to  tighten  up  a  little 
i.iore  on  the  loopholes  that  have  existed 
in  the  Buy  America  Act  and  permitted 
foreign  manufacturers  to  come  in  and 
take  jobs  away  from  American  woikens. 
and  that  's  what  is  at  stake  here — jobs. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
further  define  the  exi.stin^  law  requir- 
ing manufaetured  articles  pur'-h'^.sed 
under  this  act  to  l)e  substant'ally  all 
American  produced  by  say.ng  that  sub- 
stant'ally 0.11  means  SO  percent.  That  is 
how  the  Department  of  Transportation 
pre.sently  is  interpreting  the  current  law. 

Second,  my  amendment  increases  the 
differential  between  the  foreign  bid  and 
domestic  .\merican  bid  from  10  nerrpn: 
to  15  percent.  That  will  insure  better 
competit'on.  insure  that  American  firms 
pre  not  di.sadvantaged  by  foreign-subsi- 
dized or  foreign-govemment-operated 
firms  competing  in  the  mass  transit 
market. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OBERSTAR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  something  we  have  discussed 
before  I  at  one  time  had  .serious  reser- 
vations about  the  original  amendment, 
which  Is  different  as  I  understand  it, 
from  the  amendment  today   I  believe  the 


.ruiniil  requirement  at  more  tlian  70 
percent  domestic  components  would  hurt 
US.  jobs  and  US.  companies  becau.-ie  it 
would  destroy  profitable  joint-venture 
relationships  that  these  companies  en- 
loy  wnth  foreign  companies 

We  have  in  this  amendment  only  50 
percent,  which  has  been  the  rule  all 
along.  I  believe,  as  far  as  tlie  component 
parts,  and  the  final  product  must  be  as- 
sembled in  the  United  States;  and  so 
the  difference  is  only  with  regard  to  the 
10  percent,  for  the  differential  jn  .A-ner- 
icaii  bids  compared  to  foreign  bids,  and 
that  would,  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  go  up  to  15  percent.  Tiiat 
is  the  only  change  which  will  re:ill\'  re- 
sult from  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Am  I  correct  in  that' 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  understands  it  correctly. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  tnink  it  would  make 
a  big  difference  in  jobs  for  the  people  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  some  other  versions  with 
regard  to  the  component  part  percent- 
ace — going  above  the  50  percent. 

I  am  happy  to  supiiort  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SHUSTER,  We  have  examined  the 
amendment  and  have  no  objection  to  :t. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  I .  ield  to  the  gei.tle- 
:nan  from  Indiana 

Mr  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port Congressman  ijberstar's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6417  which  instructs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
that  American-made  pro-ducfs  are  de- 
fined as  those  not  less  than  50  percent 
domestically  produced  and  raises  the 
domestic  price  differential  in  contract 
bids  from  the  present  10  to  i5  iie'-cent. 

Tne  Senate  companion  hill.  S  2740. 
which  the  other  body  pa.?ocd  on  June  25. 
includes  a  similar  provision  aithoagh  its 
composition  requirement  is  70  percent. 
a  figure  I  would  prefer. 

The  "buy  American"  prov^s-on  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  U78  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  T;  ansportatlon 
to  pro\ide  a  preference  to  transit  con- 
tract bids  for  "substartiallv"  Amencin- 
made  equ  pment  This  provts  on  was  in- 
cluded to  insure  that  ;he  Federal 
Government  purchase  domestically  pro- 
duced products  unless  "substantial"  rea- 
soning prohibits  such  a  purchase. 

DOT  has  interpreted  substantial '  to 
mean  in  excess  of  50  percent.  I  consider 
this  a  total  misreading  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  DOT. 

Howevf  r  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  50  percent 
interpretation  rather  than  70  percent  to 
provide  a  statutory  basis  for  further 
congressional  examination. 

As  a  result  of  this  definition  and  other 
market  conditions,  there  is  one  remain- 
ing domestic  railcar  manufacturer, 
wliereas  5  years  ago  five  domestic  manu- 
facturers were  in  operation.  The  do- 
mestic railcar  supply  industry  has 
lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
contracts  to  foreign  competition  because 
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of  poor  economic  conditions  ir  this 
country  and  relaxed  interpretation  of 
the  existing  l;uy  American "  provisicn 
by  UMTA  officials. 

While  the  amendment  does  not  modify 
tie  required  composition  from  the  50- 
percent  UMTA  regulation  level,  it  noe.s 
place  the  figure  'ii  statute  and  naises  the 
preference  to  a  niore  practical  level  of 
15  percent.  If  v.e  are  to  have  more  tr.an 
one  domestic  producer  and  competition 
m  America  m  the  production  of  rail- 
cars.  this  anrendment  mu.'^t  be  adopted. 

I  believe  tnat  tliere  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  spending  the  tax  dollars  of 
American  citizens  to  support  Japanese, 
German  or  any  other  foregn  f  rm  at  the 
expense  of  a  domestic  firm,  particuiraly 
A'hen  questions  of  unfair  trade  practices 
already  exist  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
L':  Ignored. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gf'ntlen'.aii  vield? 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  I  yieid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  would  like  Lo  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  'he  well  for  offering  this  par- 
ticular Riv.er.dmei.t  at  this  time  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  aa;ree. 
and  I  am  si.re  thut  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Howard  >.  would  also  agree  that  as  u  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  in  the  1978  Sur- 
face Transportation  .^ssLstaace  Act.  v,e 
placed  into  that  !aw  the  very  strong  "buy 
.^merica'i '  provision. 

Over  tne  last  2  years,  administratively, 
there  have  been  some  c'langes  ana  some 
regulations  written  in  terms  of  how  that 
law  is  implem.ented. 

i  kno'v  that  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  not  only  to  offer 
tnib  nm<»ndment  pl  this  time,  but  to  hope 
tnat  in  the  97th  Congress  we  would  have 
.r.ersighi  hearinps  to  thorougiily  Iook  at 
all  of  the  lidmin  strative  regiiUition  tl'at 
is  now  ijeing  put  in  law  to  comnlv  wirh 
not  only  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  the  amendments  of  the  1973  act. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  7ell 
would  also  agree  tnat  it  is  important  for 
us  to  look  at  the  larger  i.ssue  of  "buy 
America'  as  it  re.atc.-.  to  all  of  these 
transportation  issues,  and  I  think  we  cp.n 
best  do  that  through  careful  oversight  of 
'he  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transport  .tion  and  other  committees  of 
the  House  that  look  at  those  issues,  and 
that  there  is.  need  early  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  tl:iat  in  oversight 
hearings. 

Ivlr  OBERSTAR.  I  concur  completely 
With  the  gentleman.  That  1=;  the  reason 
I  scaled  dovk-n  my  amendment  to  these 
numbers  and  appled  stricti>  to  the  mas.s 
transit  provisions  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act.  and  not  extend  this 
tmendment  to  other  i.s.<:ueR.  in  the  hope- 
that  we  can  come  back  ';ext  year  and 
perfect  this  "buy  America"  prograin 
along  the  lines  the  pentleman  has  so  eli>- 
quently  stated 

Mr,  EDGAR,  I  thank  t!:e  gentlema;-; 
for  his  contribution. 

-^   1440 

M.'-  BONIOR  of  Michi^jan  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  rentleman  yielc'!' 
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Mr.  03FRSTAR  I  yiela  lo  -,;■.'.  gentle- 
man frcr;  Mitmgan 

Mr.  BOXIOR  of  MchiPxn  Mr  Chair- 
ma.n.  I  al,'0  woild  like  Uj  lOi-.-Tna  lae 
gentleman  for  hi."^  amendn'.ent  and  com- 
mend him  for  scalinc:  it  dr  tu  >;o  the  i.  we 
could  take  a  lock  and  see  exactly  what 
differentia;  effect  it  wi  1  haxe  en  inflation 
and  perhaps  we  can  even  go  farther,  as 
the  genilema.n  from  Pennsylvania  has 
indicated,  after  oversipht. 

I  expref.s  my  gratitude  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  co.-n.i:ents. 

At  stake  are  American  jobs  in  the  steel 
industiy  ana  in  the  car  and  bus  build- 
ing iniiuitry  and  I  hope  we  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  move 
to  striKe  the  requisite  nuniber  of  words. 
I  rise  in  oppositi^-n  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmai:.  I  strongly  cppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  the 
d;stingui:.hed  gentleman  from  Miane- 
sota  <Mr,  Oberstar*  .  It  i-  simply  another 
example  of  a  "buy  America"  aniendn.ent 
that  will  contrioute  to  inf.atioaary  pres- 
sure';, contradict  free  trade  crintiples 
and  probably  not  achieve  expansion  in 
the  domestic  industry  p.s  i<:  -ntended. 

In  fact,  current  law  ncv  requ:re.s  that 
the  composition  of  mass  trarEit  equip- 
ment purchased  by  th-e  Peiieral  Govern- 
ment be  "substantially  all'  American 
made.  The  department  h'  >  ru-ed  admir- 
islratively  tk.at  substantiilly  all"  means 
50-percent  local  content.  This  require- 
ment can  be  waived  if  th?  inclusion  of 
domestic  materi&Ls  inflates  the  cost  of 
Ihe  overall  project  by  T.ore  than  10  per- 
cent 

Now,  the  first  thing  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  mtiMds  to  do  i.s  tc  define 
by  statute  the  50-perccnt  "buy  America" 
or  the  50-percent  Ivx:al  content,  which  is 
vhe  way  the  departmer.!.  har  interpreted 
the  words  "subFtanti-^lly  all.' 

That.  I  suppose,  is  not  in  itself  so  of- 
fensive as  tiic  second  part  of  his  amend- 
ment. It  increases  the  projected  ex'.ra 
cost  of  the  project  from  10  to  15  percent. 
That,  of  coarse,  will  cost  the  ♦axpaver^ 
more  money  and  will  give  us  a  Lttle  more 
inflation. 

If  we  can  take  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment at  face  value,  next  vcar  he  w'll  t'ive 
us  a  little  more  again.  Hi^  a:-nenament 
IS  supposed  t'-»  encouratje  domestic  man- 
ufacture of  mass  transit  eqaiprnent. 

In  my  jiidgment.  all  It  ;s  going  to  do 
is  encourage  higher  pnced  :aass  transit 
eqiupment.  It  would  create,  i  tiiink  .n 
one  instance,  a  monoroly  .-/''^tion  tor  a 
firm  in  Pennsylvania  that  manufactures 
subwav  cars  arrt  otiier  mp?:.=  transit 
cqiiipnient. 

TTiis  amendment  v.ill.  of  course  raise 
project  costs  5  percent  more  than  they 
are  now  und  it  will  insu-e  that  this  one 
firm's  protec'ion  is  bigeer  and  .-trcnger. 

ProfKt.onism  is  awfully  e!i,-v  to  sell 
i.-i  the  Conpress  ihese  days,  but  I  would 
invite  my  collea  nies'  atter.tv/n  io  '.he 
fact  ttiat  the'-e  ire  ver:-'  rea'  costs  to  the 
domestic  interests  involved  as  well.  One 
or  two  firms,  one  indust--y  a  few  em- 
ployees,  mav    well  benefit  fiom  protec- 


tion, and  yet  other  industries  who  al.so 
e-).ploy  good  American  workers  suffer 
and  the  coi.sumei  pays  hi^'ier  and  Mf  he; 
prices 

Mr.  \'AMK  Mr.  Chairman,  wal  the 
yentienian  >ieli1? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fiom  Oho. 

Mr.  V.(VNIK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  t-o  H.R  6417  proposed  by 
the  gcntlen.an  frcm  M'nrie'^ota  (Mi. 
Obi:pst'.h<. 

The  purp'Tse  of  the  amfcidment  is  -o 
increaee  the  preference  for  d->me3tic 
sunplicE  rnles.;  they  exceed  15  re- cent 
rawi;<;r  Uun.  the  present  10  pcvnt  of 
total  project  cost.  In  fact,  however,  tlie 
buv  America  amendment  wciid  red'ict 
rather  tiian  Ificrexse  domestic  ;ir;>duc- 
t;o.-  ai.d  einp!c»mii  t. 

The  further  rssuJ,  particulany  from 
raisinu  the  domestic  preference,  *i'.l  oe 
to  rec'ucp  competition  and  enlian.e  a 
monopoly  posi.;i-jn  for  the  sole-  US  mass 
l-ansit  lailcar  producer.  While  this  pro- 
ducer may  benefit  m  the  short  term,  lo 
J-,e  extent  it  i;  iiaaole  to  meet  the  srcw- 
in^  demand,  con-umers  will  suffer  irom 
delivery  del<iyt  and  increased  priies  and 
foreign  producers  wiU  be  able  to  cver- 

•  ne  i.Mi  'Jomestii  picferer.ce.  Given  the 
p.iCe  of  gasoUne  aad  automobile  t'ans- 
pOitatior  today,  the  la.sl  ?.ction  we  ihoulQ 
take  is  to  discourage  and  .iif.ite  more  ex- 
pensive the  development  of  mass  transit 

i;VaoP£AN    FVORABIE    TRADE    BA"-t!  CF 
tETAt-TAnCN 

The  amendnent  is  y  rincipall:.  directed 
against  European  producer  nations  wit'T 
whom  ve  enjoy  a  favr-able  trade  bal- 
ance. We  m.i.Jt  e:\pect  some  form  of 
retaliatir-n. 

Finally  I  ,.rL-it  out.  that  on  January  1 
ihc  United  StaLCc  and  other  ma'cr  in- 
dastr!-'.li7ed  crimtries  wiU  implement  aii 
international  agreemi.n*  on  Goveriiment 
lirocurcment.  approved  hy  the  Congress 
in  July  1979.  Tlie  Tridc  Agreements  Act 
impletacnting  legi^latica  authorizes  the 
Presldeiiv  to  wai'. e  the  Buy  America 
Aci  pre'erence.s  for  a  signif!c-tnt  portion 
of  Federal  Govemn.ent  procurement  in 
return  for  increased  access  to  procure- 
ment Dy  .'oreiga  tovernmerts.  Legisla- 
tive action  to  increase  tl.e  restriciive- 
ness  and  tc  expard  the  coverage  of  Buy 
America  preference;?  can  or.iy  be 
countemroductive  at  a  t.me  when  we  are 
seeking  the  furtlier  liberaiizaiicn  of 
Govcr-.rient  procurem.ert  restrictions  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  benef.i  of 
Ameri'  an  export  prod  jctior.  and  em- 
ployment, 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagties  ir. 
defeating  thLs  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  I  tar.nk  the  gT/lPinan 
for  his  ■jontrib'jtion, 

Mr,  JEFFORDS  Mr  Chairma.  wiU 
the  gentle. 'lan  yield'' 

Mr  I-TIIL.N^EI,  I  v;elc  to  the  gentle- 
man fron:  V'  rn.cni 

Mr  JFFFOKDS.  A>-  I  understa.-.d  it 
,10V.'.  what  we  arc  .'a;  ng  is  that  ii;S',ei.d 
of  j!i.<:t  hav;i',g  [i  If  -ne.-ccnt  infla.icm.rv 
factor    fcr    these    railcars.     -incer    this 
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amendment  it  Is  going  up  to  15  percent: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr  FRENZEL.  That  is  correct,  but  it 
is  tlu-  whole  project,  it  is  not  just  the 
cars. 

Mr  JEFI'ORDS.  And  also.  It  Is  not  cor- 
rect that  the  ont  ra.icar  company  that 
we  are  protecting  is  a  v.holiv -owned 
subsidiary  Thyssen  AG  of  West  Ger- 
many; so  in  effect  what  we  are  doing  is 
giving  more  profits  to  West  German 
uives tors? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  The  gpntlemon  knows 
more  nbojt  the  company  thrxn  I  do.  but 
I  am  fiad  to  have  the  information. 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Well.  I  support  the 
gentleman  in  o;iposition  to  this  amend- 
ment 

My  remarks  will  be  somewhat  re- 
dundant but  r  would  like  to  express 
them. 

Reali/inR  that  hU  original  amend- 
mi-nt  woUd  not  carry,  the  genilemtin 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Obkrstak  •  has  at 
the  la^t  minute  scaled  it  back.  He  Is 
offering  a  far  more  modest  and  far  less 
inimical  "buy  America"  amendment.  I 
sent  out  a  'Dear  Colleague "  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  first  Obers'or  emendmcnt. 
and  wrn;e  letters  to  the  committee  urg- 
ing; that  it  not  be  adopted,  accordingly, 
the  fact  that  the  Congre.s,<;man  from 
Miiint  sola  ha''  retreated  from  his  earlier, 
extreme  position  is  gratifying. 

Nontthele;^.  the  new  amendment  is 
not  a  good  amendment,  and  it.  too. 
should  be  rejected.  Like  its  predecessor 
It  would  benefit  one  American  railroad 
passenger  car  manufactining  conipany. 
which  is  in  fact  the  subsidiary  cf  a  West 
German  corporation,  and  might  be  help- 
ful to  two  U.S.  bus  manufacturers,  but 
it  is  inflationary,  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  and  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer.^  in  this  country. 
If  there  is  one  clear  signal  we  can  read 
in  the  result.?  of  the  November  4  election 
result^.,  it  is  that  'he  consumer  has  had 
his  fin  of  inflation 

Arguments  can  be  made  for  import 
protection  for  .some  of  our  industries. 
Certainly  other  countries  with  which 
we  compete  in  various  markets  have  en- 
gaged in  protectioni.-.m  For  example,  the 
Japanese  have  not  allowed  A-nerican 
firms  to  lompete  in  their  domestic  tele- 
communications and  cigarette  markets, 
although  restrictions  in  the  latter  case 
have  recently  been  eased. 

But  current  U.S.  law  already  contains 
a  'buy  America"  provision  foi  tran.sit 
vehicles.  A  secticn  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  modeled 
after  the  Roosevelt  administrat  on's  De- 
pression era  Buy  America  Act  of  1933. 
stipulates  that,  if  locnl  transit  authori- 
ties wish  ic  qualify  for  UMTA  funding 
for  contracts  of  $.^00,000  or  more,  they 
must  purchase  mass  transit  vehicles  con- 
tatninK  •'substantially  all"  US  compo- 
nent-s,  and  finally  assembled  in  this 
country  The  Department  of  Tran.sporta- 
tion  has  mterpreteo  "substantially  all" 
to  mean  more  than  .SO  percent.  IJMTA 
is  permitted  to  grant  wuivers  to  these 
criteria  only  when  no  U.S.  firm  can  sup- 
ply the  equipment,  when  the  use  of  do- 
mesti?  materials  would  boost  a  t,ransit 
projects  costs  by  more  than  10  percent. 


or  wnen  su'h  u.se  would  result  in  unrea- 
sonable cost.<;.  This  "buy  Ameri'  a"'  law 
provides  our  transit  industry  with  more 
than  adequate  and  rea.sonable  protec- 
tion. 

When  the  Senate  passed  Its  equivalent 
of  H  R.  6417,  S.  ::720.  Senator  IIeinv.  .suc- 
ces.sfully  offered  a  "buy  America" 
amendment  rals.ng  the  US.  component 
percentage  to  an  excessive  70  percent 
Mr.  Oberstar  had  originally  planned  to 
offer  an  amendment  raising  the  US 
component  percentage  still  further,  to 
75  percent,  and  hiking  the  dome.<^t!c  price 
differential  in  contract  bids  from  10  to 
20  percent  The  revi.sed  Oberstar  amend- 
ment, which  we  now  have  before  us.  codi- 
fies the  DOT  interpretation  of  FUb.stan- 
tially  all"  as  meaning  50  percent,  and  in- 
creases the  contract  price  differential 
from  10  to  15  percent. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  domestic 
mass  transit  vehicle  industry  is  belea- 
guered. Although  orders  are  u!),  only  two 
domestic  bus  manufacturers,  the  GMC 
Trick  and  Coach  Division  of  General 
Motors  and  Grumnmn  Flxible.  a  .subsid- 
iarv  of  Grumman  Flxible  Allied  Indus- 
tries, remain  in  bus;ne.<;s  Although  for- 
eign firms  or  their  US  subsidiaries  ac- 
count for  only  10  percent  of  the  conven- 
tional buses  .«.old  annually  In  the  United 
States,  the  domestic  firms  are  wary  of 
what  they  .see  as  increasing  foreign  en- 
croachnif^nt  The  US  railcar  building 
picture  IS  far  more  bleak,  however.  In 
1978.  only  two  of  the  original  five  U.S. 
manufacturers  remained  operational, 
and  one  of  these  two,  Boeing- Vertol,  has 
since  called  it  nuits.  The  .so!e  survivor, 
the  Budd  Co  is  a  wholly-owned  subsid- 
iary of  Thyssen  AG.  of  West  Germany 

While  US  railcar  manufacturers 
maint^Tin  that  foreign  competition  has 
strangled  the  Nation's  transit  equipmen* 
producing  industry,  US  companies  h:ive 
suffered  p/rlmarily  from  an  inability  to 
make  necessary  capital  investments,  the 
lack  of  standard  "peciftcations.  the  losses 
su>talned  on  fixed-price  contracts  as  in- 
flation so.ired,  and  "the  oxppn.ses  incurred 
complying  with  oiten  exhaustive  en- 
vironmental, equal  employment,  and 
safety  rot;ulations.  When  Budd  filed  a 
Pf'ition  with  the  International  Tr;'de 
Comml.ssion  seeking  antidumping  penal- 
ties against  foreign  concerns,  the  Jus- 
tice Depirtment  successfully  argued  that 
foreign  firms  have  penetrated  the 
American  market  In  the  absence  of 
domestic  competition,  and  have  not 
driven  our  companies  from  the  field 

If  the  Heinz  amendment  is  adopted  as 
law.  many  foreign  firms  will  be  effpf- 
tively  shut  out  of  the  US.  bidding 
proce.ss.  and  American  transit  riders 
could  be  deprived  of  superior  buses  and 
railcars  by  the  limiting  of  healthy  com- 
petition While  not  neiirl\  ,i'=;  drastic,  the 
revised  Otierstar  amendment  wl'l  hnve 
an  inflationary  impact  on  UMTA  and 
local  transit  bud^rets. 

Moreover.  American  jobs  may  be  lost 
as  the  result  of  foreign  builders  cancel- 
ing plans  to  establish  assembly  plants 
and  to  invest  in  joint  production  ventures 
here.  In  addition,  foreign  companies 
which  h-ive  recently  decided  to  locate 
here  may  determine  they  have  to  scale 


back  their  plans.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  the  fine  Canadian  rail- 
car  manufacturer,  Bombardier  Ltd , 
which  has  of  late  finalized  plans  to 
build  an  assembly  plant  in  the  town  of 
Barre  in  my  State  of  Vermont,  may  be 
forced  to  shift  to  more  modest  alterna- 
tives with  a  resultant  loss  of  potential 
employment  In  Vermont. 

I  am  relieved,  though,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  !ias  abandoned  the 
75-percent  US.  parts  flgiire;  It  is  very 
ciitficult  for  a  concern  starting  up  in  £ 
foreign  country  to  immediately  begin 
turning  out  products  with  such  a  high 
foreign  component  figure,  and  those 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  have 
supported  Senator  Hkinz'  amendment 
should  be  alerted  to  this  fact  The  trans- 
fer of  technology  from  the  home  base 
to  the  branch  or  subsidiary  often  must 
be  gradual 

It  should  also  be  pwlnted  out  that  If 
we  turn  increasingly  to  protectionism, 
the  United  States  and  individual  States 
ft  and  to  lose  tax  revenues  whe'i  foreign 
builders  abandon  plans  to  bui'd  here. 
Foreign  branch  plants  pay  a  regular  Fed- 
eral corporate  tax  on  the  income  effec- 
tively connec'ed  with  their  U  .s  opera- 
tions, in  addition  to  applicable  State 
taxes.  Foreign  companies  deriving  a  ma- 
jority of  their  incomer  from  U.S. 
branches  would  also  owe  a  Federal  with- 
holding tax.  and  foreign  subsiaianes  in 
this  country  are  subject  to  a  shareholder 
level  tax. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  clear  choice  to  make  on 
this  amendment  Either  we  can  adopt  it. 
siding  wiln  protectionism  and  the  wholly 
owned  West  German  subsidiary,  the 
Eudd  Co..  siding  with  Inflation,  or  we  can 
\ote  against  the  Oberstar  amendment, 
and  for  free  trade,  for  lower  transit 
budgets,  better  competition,  improved 
services  to  our  cities  and  rural  areas,  and 
for  joint  venture  generated  jobs  and 
taves.  If  we  are  to  encourage  Am'?rican 
participation  in  the  mass  transit  equip- 
ment market,  and  we  should,  let  us  not 
choo.=e  this  misguided  path,  but  rather 
let  us  foster  re.search  and  development 
so  that  we  can  catch  up  with  our  for- 
eign competitors.  Let  us  encourage  in- 
vestment in  modern  production  facihties. 
and  insist  that  our  foreign  .suppliers  open 
their  markets  to  our  manufacturers. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  in  the  railcar  industry  to 
raise  the  price  tc  our  con.sumers  15  per- 
cent to  increase  the  proflts  of  West 
German  investors. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  for  his  sage  obser- 
vjtions 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  restate  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
about  the  matter  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  expand  American  sales  overseas. 

We  have  pressed  for  open  competitive 
biddmg  in  foreign  markets.  We  have 
achieved  a  Government  procurement 
code  in  the  MTN  and  wc  are  beginning  to 
open  new  markets  abroad.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  are  trying  to  encourage  for- 
eign investment  m  this  country. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frenzel 
wa.s  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ) 

Mr  KRENZEI.  While  we  are  doing  all 
this.  If  we  accept  the  Oberstar  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  be  passing  laws 
that  run  counter  to  those  aims. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  MTN  Government  pro- 
curement code  and  that  it  also  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  GATT  itself.  I  think  it 
hurts  rather  than  helps  American  busi- 
ness and  American  employment. 

I  know  that  it  hurts  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  American  consumer  who 
has  to  pay  the  extra  amount  of  money. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  ri.'-e  in  .'-upport  of  the  amendment.  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  two  points 
on  thL-  It  had  been  mentioned  that  In 
some  ways  thi.s  just  helped  one  railcar 
construction  company  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  tlie  truth.  When  we  are 
talking  about  the  future  of  mass  transit 
in  this  country,  we  are  talking  atiout  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  just  in  the  purchase  in 
the  next  several  years  of  buses  alone, 
so  It  goes  well  beyond  talking  about  one 
company  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  other  statement  that  was 
just  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  all  It  does  with  that  ."j-pcrcent  m- 
crease  in  differential  Ls  increase  the  in- 
flation 5  percent,  what  they  are  not 
thmkinR  about  in  siymp  iliat  is  the  num- 
ber of  American  jobs  that  will  be  pro- 
vided If  those  jobs  arc  not  provided  by 
this  15  percent,  that  means  we  have  more 
people  out  of  work  and  there  Ls  nothing 
lers  productive  in  Federal  spending  in 
this  country  than  the  nonproductive  ev- 
penditures  for  welfare  and  for  unem- 
ployment in  this  country.  So  that  more 
than  overbalances  the  5-percent  differ- 
ential. 

I  think  in  behalf  of  indastry  in  this 
country  in  the  future,  we  should  accept 
this  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  ro  on  record  in  support 
of  the  Oberstar  amendment  and  point 
out  that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  com- 
pany having  a  monopoly  What  ha.s  hao- 
pened  m  the  railcar  industry  in  this 
country  is  that  there  i.s  only  one  company 
left  in  the  United  SUtes  that  makes  rail- 
cars,  because  all  the  other  companies 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
unfair  foreign  competition  Since  that 
particular  company  happens  to  be  locat- 
ed in  my  di.stnct.  let  me  put  on  the  record 
a  rather  horrendous  situation  where  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  m  buying  rail- 
cars  they  had  to  accept  a  bid  from  a 
Japanese  compmny  because  of  Federal 
law,  even  though  the  American  manu- 
facturer the  Budd  Comrany.  was  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  presented  a 
problem  wherein  almost  300  jobs  were 


lost  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  because 
the  Federal  law  was  such  that  the  city 
could  not  buy  cars  made  in  its  own  city. 
That  is  how  ironic  it  is  and  how  ridicu- 
lous It  is  that  we  have  a  municipahty  in 
the  United  States  that  has  a  manufac- 
turer of  railcars  who  could  not  buy  the 
railcars  made  in  their  own  city  because 
of  ridiculous  Federal  laws. 

I  think  the  Oberstar  amendment  is  in 
order  and  necessary. 

Mr  LLT^GREN.  Mr  Chairman.  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  since  there  were  some 
changes  made  from  the  original  version. 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  issue  is  not  quite  as 
black  and  white  as  has  been  suggested. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of  a 
major  manufacturer  in  my  district,  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas,  which  produces  air- 
craft McDonnell  Douglas,  in  attempting 
to  sell  aircraft  to  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe,  discovered  those  countries  did 
not  have  available  American  dollars  So 
about  10  or  12  years  ago  they  made  an 
amazing  and  rather  in^ienioas  discovery 
that  thev  could  sell  certain  products  of 
the  foreign  country  m  this  country,  gen- 
crate  American  dollars  and  then  apply 
tliose  American  dollars  to  the  purchase 
of  American  aircraft 
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So  strangely,  if  you  would  call  McDon- 
nell Douglas  m  my  particular  district 
and  ask  for  the  ham  department,  they 
would  give  you  a  department  where  they 
sell  Poli.sh  ham  They  ha'.e  been  selling 
tlum  for  about  10  years  and  have  sold 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Polish  ham 
to  fiencrate  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
Amer. can-made  aircraft. 

McDonnell  Douglas,  utilis'lng  the  reg- 
ulations that  now  exist  with  UMTA.  par- 
ticipated in  an  agreement  with  the  Hun- 
garian manufacturer  of  articulated  bus 
parts  That  manufacturer  struck  an 
agreement  with  an  American  company. 
Crown  Coach  Co  .  to  utilize  those  parts 
in  order  to  build  articulated  buses  that 
could  be  utilized  in  the  United  States, 
thereby  generating  American  dollars 
Tliese  American  dollars  could  then  be 
applied  toward  the  purchase  of  American 
products,  to  wit:  American-manufac- 
tured aircraft  in  the  United  States  They 
did  this  under  the  basis  that  the  present 
bureaucratically  required  arrangements 
would  continue:  that  is.  50-percent 
American-made  parts. 

I  was  extremely  upset  when  I  found 
out  what  happened  on  the  Senate  side, 
that  we  would  raise  the  requirement  to 
70  or  75  percent  and,  because  of  some- 
thing that  would  not  be  recognized  on 
the  floor,  put  people  out  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  in  an  industry  which  is  one 
of  the  major  export  ng  industries  in  the 
United  States,  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  reason  1  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  is  that  they  have  scaled  it 
back  so  thai  now  it  tracks  what  the  regu- 
lations are  at  UMTA.  However.  I  must 
express  my  own  concern  that  if  we  do 
go  to  conference  on  thi.s  and  an  effort 
IS  made  to  bump  up  these  percentages 


to  get  closer  to  what  Senator  Heinz  did 
in  the  other  body,  we  may,  in  effect,  be 
putting  people  out  of  work  in  my  par- 
ticular district  Those  are  American  jol)s. 
In  every  case,  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
very  seriously  when  we  deal  with  '"buy 
America"  provisions  to  make  sure  we  are 
doing  what  we  claim  they  do.  that  is, 
protect  American  industry 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  support  of  the  amendment 
and  I  understand  the  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  the  original  70- 
percent  provision  That  concern  was 
justified.  I  think  it  could  have  had  some 
adverse  effects. 

But  I  want  to  point  out,  m  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  by  letter 
of  August  12,  1980,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  Crown  Coach  Co..  states.  "Crown 
supports  these  existing  protections  of 
U.S.  industry, "  referrmg  to  the  50- 
percent  provision  in  the  administrative 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. So  the  company  is  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  The  50  percent  poses 
no  problem  for  them. 

We  have  an  understanding  with  the 
other  body  that  the  50-percent  provision 
will  be  accepted  in  conference  If  we  have 
to  go  to  a  conference. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  very  much.  I  just 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  in  some  cases  when  we 
wish  to  protect  American  jobs,  if  we  are 
not  very,  very  careful  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  legislatmg.  we  may.  m  ef- 
fect, be  denying  American  jobs  that  are 
already  in  existence.  1  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINETA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  point  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  a  ques- 
tion. There  has  been  some  question  and 
concern  about  whether  or  not  U.S.  prod- 
ucts that  go  overseas  to  be  integrated 
into  a  product  for  assembly  back  here  in 
the  United  States  and  the  way  the  iden- 
tity of  that  Item  would  be  kept  toward 
the  counting  of  that  50-percent  provision 
that  IS  now  going  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  law  imder  the  gentleman's  provision. 
What  I  am  wondermg  is :  There  has  been 
the  concern  that  there  is  a  loss  of  iden- 
tity. Will  this,  through  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  strengthen  that  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  loss  of  identity  of 
those  component  parts  that  come  in  as 
part  of  an  integrated  manufactured 
Item? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MINETA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAK  No,  there  is  no  in- 
tent, there  is  no  language  m  the  amend- 
ment Itself  that  would  in  any  way  affect 
the  question  of  the  domestic  identity  of 
an  Item.  My  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress, nor  does  it  affect  that  aspect  In 
any  way. 

Mr.  MINETT.'^.  Let  me  also  ask  a  second 
question  of  concern  That  is,  when  those 
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Items  come  back  for  final  assembly  in  the 
United  States  as  part  of  an  intermediate 
manufactunnB  process,  does  the  drect 
labor  cost  of  that  final  assembly  and 
those  kinds  of  overhead  costs  that  are 
part  of  that  final  assembly  also  count 
toward  that  50  percent '^ 

Mr  OBERSTAR  That  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  is  my  urulerstandiiiw  the 
Department  of  Tninsjiortatujii  may  pro- 
pose that  lal)or  casts  be  included 

Mr  MINETA  The  direct  labor  ccsts 
would  be;  but  the  question  of  overhead 
costs  may  still  be  a  questionable  item  ^ 

Mr  OBE21STAR  I  think  those  are 
matters  at  this  point  that  I  could  not 
respond  to.  I  do  not  deal  with  the  matter 
in  this  amendment;  it  would  be  left  up 
to  administrative  action. 

Mr  MINETA  I  thank  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  ^;entleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
OBERSTARi  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  olterfd  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Hcward'.  as 
amended 

The  question  w;is  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  innounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RFCORDED  VOTE 

Mr  PTIENZEI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  250.  noes  107. 
not  voting  75.  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  664] 
AYES— 250 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Ak&ka 

Alb<«ta 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N  C 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Anhbnxilt 
AtkitLsori 
Ilndhftin 
Bailey- 
Bald  us 
Rftiiman 
Hetleli 
Bciijtttiiln 
Bennett 
HfvlU 
HlttKKt 

1><>KK» 

H     .iiitl 

n.iner 

Bi.nl. )r 

Bcmker 

Boiiquard 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif 

Itniwn   Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burhanan 

Burtffncr 

Biirll».>t» 

Burton.  John 

H'ltler 

Byron 

C'anu'l'ell 

Carnfiy 

Carr 

Carter 

ChappeU 

Chliiholm 

ClaiiAfri 

Clay 

Cilnger 

Coleman 


Cont« 

Ccnyers 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

CouRhlln 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R  W 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich 

de  la  Oar7.a 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dlcka 

Dintrell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

tXirnan 

DoilKherty 

D-iwney 

Drlnan 

Early 

Ert«ar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okla 

Kniery 

EnKllsh 

Erlel 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind 

Pary 

Perraro 

FUppo 

Klorlo 

Poleiy 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Proet 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Olnnrlch 

Oinn 

Ot-nzaleT; 

O.xdUni; 

Orassley 

nrt.sham 

C.imrlnl 

Oudger 


Ouy^r 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Te». 
KaniUton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Ham  e 
Hiirsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Kill  Is 
Holland 
Hcllenberk 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
HiiKhefl 
Hutchlnaon 
Hutto 
Ichor^l 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
JntMS.  Tenn. 
Kaaien 
KUdee 
Kofcovsek 
Kostm^er 
Latta 
I.eftch.  La. 
Leath,  Ttx. 
Iv^land 
Lent 

Livingston 
Uoyd 
Long,  La 
Lott 
I.ujan 
I  un^ren 
MrCorma'-k 
McDa<l« 
McEwon 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Mattox 
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Mavroules 

Prayer 

Stark 

.Mica 

Price 

Stewart 

Miller,  Calif. 

Quayle 

Siokea 

Miller,  Ohio 

QuUlen 

Stratton 

Mineta 

Rahall 

Studds 

Miiu.nh 

Hangel 

Tauzln 

Mitchell,  Md 

Raich  ford 

Taj-lor 

.Mitchell.  N.Y. 

ReKula 

Thomas 

M.>aklay 

Rlnaldo 

TraxJer 

.M  iflett 

Rltter 

Trible 

M' Kohan 

Roberts 

Udall 

Montgonierj 

Rublnsou 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead. 

Rco 

Vento 

Calif. 

Rostenkowskt 

Volkmer 

Mottl 

Roth 

Waigren 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Walker 

Murtha 

Rjybal 

Wampler 

Musto 

Roy«r 

Watklns 

Myera,  Ind. 

Russo 

Weaver 

Natcher 

San.  ml 

Whltehurst 

Nelsoii 

Satterfleld 

WhlUey 

Nichols 

Selberllng 

Whltten 

Nowak 

Sensenbrenner 

WlUlRms,  Mont 

Oakar 

Sharp 

WlUlams.  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Shelby 

Wolff 

Obey 

Shumway 

Wclpe 

Ottln«er 

Shuster 

Wright 

Panetta 

Simon 

Wyatt 

Pashayan 

Skelton 

Wyjie 

Patten 

Snowe 

Yatron 

Pease 

Snyder 

Younp,  FlB. 

Perkins 

Spence 

Young,  Mo. 

Ptyner 

St  Germain 

Zeferettl 

Pickle 

Stack 
NOES^107 

Alexander 

Freosel 

Matsul 

Antlersun.  m. 

Gibbons 

Mazzoll 

Andrews. 

Gllckman 

Michel 

NDak 

Gore 

Moore 

Archer 

Oradlson 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Aspln 

Gramm 

Paul 

AuColn 

Green 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Hag«dom 

Porter 

Barnard 

Hansen 

Prltchard 

Barnes 

Harris 

Rallsback 

Bellenson 

Hinson 

Reuse 

Bereuter 

Holt 

RoaenthAi 

Bethune 

Holtzman 

Rudi 

BinRham 

Huckaby 

Sabo 

Bowem 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Brooks 

Ireland 

Scheuer 

Broom  field 

JffTonlj< 

Shannon 

Cheney 

Jcflrles 

Smith,  Iiiwa 

Cleveland 

Jenkins 

Smith.  Nebr 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Soiarz 

Can  able 

Kastenmeler 

Stangeland 

Court  er 

Kramer 

Stanton 

Crane,  Daniel 

lAi;:unarslno 

StenholTi 

Danneineyer 

Leach,  Iowa 

Stump 

Dell  urns 

L«hman 

Swift 

Duntan.  Oreg 

Levltas 

Symms 

Eckhardt 

lew  1.1 

Synar 

W wards.  Calif 

L<ieffler 

Tauke 

Erdahi 

Look.  Md 

Van  Deerlln 

Erlenborn 

Ix)wry 

Vanlk 

Evans,  Del 

M-Corv 

Waxmaji 

Pascell 

M  i;  .Rk«y 

Weiss 

Fazio 

M  I)   iiald 

Whittaker 

PUher 

McHuKh 

Wlls L^n,  Tex. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Ma«iilre 

Wmn 

Forsythe 

Martin 

Zablockl 
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Anthony 

Gold  water 

OBrlen 

Ashlny 

Gray 

Pat'erson 

Beard. R I 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Beard,  Tenn 

Hark  In 

Pursell 

Bolltrw 

Hawkins 

Rhode* 

Burton,  PhUll 

p  Heft  el 

Richmond 

CavanauKh 

HiKhtower 

Rod  1  no 

Coelho 

Hortrn 

Rose 

Collins,  HI, 

Jenrette 

.Schroedcr 

Corman 

Kelly 

Schulze 

Crane.  Philip 

Kemp 

Sebellua 

Crockett 

Kindness 

Solomon 

Danle'sora 

LaPalce 

Spellman 

D*vl»,  S  C. 

I/irierer 

Stacgers 

Deckard 

Lee 

Steed 

Dickinson 

Luken 

Stockn-an 

Duia 

Lundlne 

Thompson 

Duncan,  Term 

M^idlcan 

Ullman 

Fen  wick 

Math  is 

White 

Ftndloy 

MIkuIskI 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fish 

Murphy,  Tl 

Wllsnn,  C  H 

FUhlan 

Murphy,  NY 

Wirth 

Ford,  Mich 

Neal 

Wydler 

Oarcla 

Nedzl 

Yates 

OlaUno 

Ndan 

Young.  Alaska 
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r  1510 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs 
On  thla  vote: 


Mr.    Dickinson    for. 
Crane  against. 

Mr   Wydler  for.  with  Mr.  Sebellus  against 

Mr.  HINSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr  STOKES  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  take  this  time  to  en- 
gage the  chairman  m  the  following  col- 
loquy. As  the  chairman  is  probably 
aware,  the  Federal  Kail  Adniinl.'-tration 
authorized  and  funded  a  ciemonstratioii 
project  to  encourage  commuter  railroad 
transportation  in  the  corri.lor  between 
Concord,  NH  ,  and  Boston  Under  the 
demonstration  pro.ie.  t.  we  have  h.ul  serv- 
ice in  this  area  funded  through  PT^A 
for  the  past  2  years  Tlie  State  ;s  now 
interested  in  continuing  service  alter  the 
demonstration  expires  early  next  year 
Tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire  would  bke 
very  much  to  continue  the  service  but  in 
order  to  do  so  they  need  to  acquire  new 
or  rehabilitated  railcars.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  kind  of  project,  namely 
the  acquisition  of  commuter  railcars  lor 
legitimate  commuter  corridors,  ls  cllfilble 
for  capital  discretionary  grants  under 
section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion .Adminkstratlon  Is  my  undersland- 
inu  corre. f 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  quite  correct.  Capital 
Improvements  of  such  rail  service  In 
terms  of  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  rolling  stock  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
project  we  had  in  mind  ;is  being  eligible 
under  section  3. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  lead  m  encouraging  and 
developing  such  worthwhile  projects  that 
benefit  the  transportation  needs  in  small 
and  medium  cities  and  promote  such 
worthwhile  projects  as  utili:^ing  efficient 
transportation  resources  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  1980s 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR  CLEVELAND  TO  TH« 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  N*TVHE  OF  A  StIB.STi  11.,  i  » 
OFFTKED    BY     MH      IIOWAHD      AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  CLEVEI^\ND  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  sub.stitute,  as 
amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Cleveiand  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended:  Page 
U,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

r.     E-     EVERETT    TURNPIKE     IN     NEW     HAMPSHIRI 

Sec  no  (a)  The  amount  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  paid  on  account  of  those 
sections  of  the  F  E  Ewrett  Turnpike  In 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c,  of  this  section  f.h»\\.  prior 
to  the  collection  of  any  tolls  thereon  he  re- 
paid to  the  Trea.-'urer  of  the  United  States 
The  amount  so  repaid  shall  he  depfislted  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highways  (Trust  Fundi"  At  the 
time  of  such  repayment,  the  Federal-aid 
projects  with  resr>ect  to  which  such  funds 
have  been  repaid  and  anv  other  Fed-ral- 
ald  project  located  on  saM  sections  of  such 
toll   road  and   programmed   for  expenditure 
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on  any  such  project,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  unprogrammed  balance  of  Federal -aid 
highways  funds  of  the  same  class  last  appor- 
tioiied  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  The 
amount  .so  credited  shall  tae  In  addition  to  all 
other  funds  then  apportioned  to  said  State 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  23, 
United  States  Code  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented 

ibl  Upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
p.'ogram  of  the  projert.s  on  said  sections  of 
the  F  E  Everett  Turnpike  as  provided  in 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  such  sections 
of  said  route  shall  become  and  be  free  of  any 
and  all  restrictions  contained  in  Title  23, 
United  States  Code  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented, or  In  any  ref^ulatlon  thereunder. 
with  respect  to  the  Imposition  and  collection 
of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon  or  for  the 
use    thereof 

(ci  The  provLslons  of  this  section  sVall 
apply  to  the  following  section  of  the  F  E 
Everett  Turnpike  between  .he  Hallls  Street 
Interchange  (No  5)  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Route  130  Interchanpe  (No  6)  a  distance  of 
approximately    1  6  miles. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  i  during  the  read- 
ing) Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recofd, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  the  author- 
ity to  give  bark  a  portion  of  road  that 
had  received  Federal-aid  money  so  that 
necessary  improvements,  totally  locally 
financed,  can  be  constructed.  New 
Hampshire  has  experienced  substantial 
growth  in  our  southern  tier  during  the 
past  decade  Tins  growth  has  caused  a 
substantial  increase  in  local  and  com- 
muter traffic,  pariicularly  in  the  Nashua 
area. 

The  New  Hampshire  highway  officials 
have  been  explorini;  solutions  to  the  in- 
creased congestion  and  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  necessary  road  improve- 
ments will  cost  close  to  $100  million 

Th?  State  believes  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  undertake  such  a  project  using 
Federal  funds  because  the  scope  of  the 
project  would  take  all  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's allotment  for  the  better  part  of 
a  decade  They  beheve  the  fairest  ap- 
proach would  be  to  make  the  Nashua 
portion  of  the  Everett  Turnpike  a  toll 
road  and  use  the  user  generated  re- 
ceipts to  pay  for  the  improvements 
However,  since  the  existing  roadway  was 
recipient  of  a  small  amount  of  Federal 
funding  in  the  past,  both  the  legislative 
approval  and  technical  pay  back  are 
required. 

1  believe  what  the  State  ha.,  requested 
is  sen.sible  and  I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Absolutely.  There  are 
precedents  for  this  It  has  been  done 
.'.evcral  tmes.  provided  the  State  pays 
back  Federal  money  that  it  had  received. 

We  will  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CLEVELA1«3.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  certamly  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  we  accept  it 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cleve- 
land I  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  "Mr.  Howard',  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BT  MB  ALEXANDER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITtTTE 
OFFERED    BY     MR      HOWARD,    AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Alf.xandeh  to 
th3  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended: 
On  page  11.  after  line  17,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  110,  Section  170(bi  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  A.ssistance  Act  of  1978.  Pub- 
lic Law  96-599  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■eii-'hteen  months"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'thirty-six  months",  and  section 
170(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
i'L.t  ■  $.'i,000  O'JO  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,5O0,000" 

Mr  ALEXANDER  i during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Therf  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1978 
which  will  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Alcohol  F\iels  Commission  for  a  period 
of  18  months  until  December  31,  1982. 

The  role  of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission,  as  specified  in  its  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  is  "to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
long  and  short-term  potential  for  alcohol 
fuels,  from  biomass — and  coal,  to  con- 
tribute to  meeting  the  Nation's  energy 
needs"  in  the  area  of  liqlud  fuel  alterna- 
tives to  petro-based  fuels. 

Since  its  inception  in  1979,  the  Com- 
mission has  conducted  regional  and  na- 
tional hearings,  contracted  for  numerous 
technical  studies  and  formulated  policy 
recommendations  for  Congress  and  the 
Executive  with  respect  to  its  broad  legis- 
lative mandate. 

In  addition,  it  has  served  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  needed  by 
the  public  for  spurring  alternative  liquid 
fuels  development. 

The  Commission  is  scheduled  to  sub- 
mit Its  final  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
end  of  this  year  The  report  will  reflect 
the  existence  of  great  national  enthusi- 
asm  for  development  of   a  nationwide 


alcohol  fuels  industry.  It  will  also  reflect 
a  developmental  environment  which  is 
substantially  more  complex  than  that 
envisioned  at  the  time  the  Commission 
was  established. 

As  the  activities  of  the  NAPC  have 
evolved  over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
as  many  questions  have  been  raised  a£ 
have  been  answered.  For  that  reason,  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  although  sub- 
stantial, remains  unfinished. 

Some  of  the  more  salient  tasks  which 
remain  only  partially  completed  are: 

First.  Assessment  of  technological  al- 
ternatives for  meeting  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
duction and  development  goals. 

Second.  Evaluation  and  coordination 
of  intergovernmental  policies  for  faciii- 
tatmg  development  and  production  goal 
achievement. 

Third.  Identification  of  barriers,  disin- 
centives and  impediments  to  accelerated 
development  of  a  national  alcohol  fuels 
industry  and  formulation  of  policy  rec- 
ommendations for  remo\'ing  them. 

Fourth.  Assessment  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  existing  policies 
for  creating  economic  incentives  and 
governmental  support  programs  for  al- 
i  ohol  fuels  development. 

Fifth  Evaluation  of  the  disparate  and 
competing  technological  approaches  to 
alcohol  fuels  production. 

Sixth.  Examination  of  alternatives  for 
achieving  effective  and  efficient  distribu- 
tion and  end -use  systems  for  alcohol 
fuels. 

Seventh.  Further  study  of  unresolved, 
and  often  controversial,  issues  surround- 
ing the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  development  oi  a 
national  alcohol  fuels  industry. 

The  list  of  sf>ecific  concerns  subsumed 
under  each  of  the  foregoing  topical  areas 
IS  quite  long.  For  example:  Should  the 
major  developmental  emphasis  be  placed 
on  large-scale,  cellulosic  cxjnversion  of 
municipal,  forest,  and  agricultural  wastes 
or  upon  small-scale,  farm-based  tech- 
nology'^ 

What  are  the  most  viable  alternatives 
for  meeting  energy  balance  considera- 
tions m  the  production  process'' 

How  can  an  integrated  repulatory  sys- 
tem of  fuel  standards  be  achieved  given 
the  wide  variance  in  State  laws' 

How  can  market  forces  be  managed  to 
alter  consumer  preferences  in  favor  of 
alcohol  fuels  or  blends  in  a  manner 
which  will  insure  that  fuel  supphes  keep 
pace  Tsith  expanding  demand? 

How  can  interdepartmental  activities 
be  coordinated  to  insure  nonduplication 
of  effort  in  research  and  development  of 
alternative  fuels? 

WTiat  will  be  the  mam  effects  of  in- 
creased alcohol  fuels  production  and  con- 
sumption upon  the  various  demographic 
segments  of  our  society,  upon  food  prices 
and  agricultural  trade,  and  upon  national 
land-use  patterns? 

And  so  on. 

The  Commission  has  surfaced  and  ad- 
dressed these  questions  but  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issues,  its  vital  role  re- 
mains larpely  unfulfilled.  If  extended,  the 
NAFC  will  have  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther assess  the  real  potential  for  produc- 
tion and  use  of  alcohol  fuels  and  identify 
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courses  of  action  for  (iverri)mlni;  the  mo.:t 
significant  diffl  nil  ties  iinp'^^lmK  the  rf.ili- 
zation  of  the  potent. al  for  alcohol  fuel. 
in  our  energy  future 

These  difficulties  mu.st  be  acknowl- 
edged and  challenged  Because  of  lUs  cen- 
tral position  between  the  Kxecut.ve.  the 
Cons{res.s,  find  the  private  sector,  the 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commi.s.sion  is 
probably  the  exi.stinK  ort;ani/ation  be.st 
equipped  to  begin  tying  together  th? 
IcKjse  ends  of  this  vital,  but  still  forma- 
tive industry. 

Although  It  is  apparent  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  remaininR  to  be  ac- 
complished far  exceeds  the  ability  of  the 
Commission  to  complete  in  a  mere  18 
addit.onal  months,  this  extension  of  the 
N.'U-'C  will  allow  .sufficient  time  for  the 
Congress  to  modify  the  Commission's 
authority  m  a  way  which  will  allow  it  to 
more  fully  address  the  problems  facin  ; 
our  fledgling  alcohol  fuels  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  associate  them- 
selves with  this  amendment  and  support 
its  adoption 

Mr  SHUSTFFl  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleinun  \  leld  ' 

Mr  AIJ:xaNDP:R.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frdiii  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  .SHf'.'^TFR  .Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
examiiifti  t!if  amt-ndment  aiul  we  accept 
it 

Mr  HOWARn  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALKXANDF.R  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  .Jersey 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  IS  being  offered  In  con- 
junction w.ilh  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mr  Roei  . 

Mr  AI,KXANi:)KR  Yes. 

Mr  HOWARD  It  merely  extends  thLs 
ComiuLs.s.iiii  (jii  Alcotbol  Puels  for  18 
nioiittis  and  provides  $1  million  m  fund- 
ing for  It ' 

Mr  ALt:XANDP:R  Yes. 

Mr  HOWARD  We  accept  the  amend- 
tiient  on  tins  side. 

Hie  CHAIR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amcndMieiit  ottered  by  the  gentleman 
from  .Ark.msas  'Mr  AtrxANDERi  to  the 
amendment  .n  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr  Howard',  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

•    1,520 
AMrNnMFN-r   irrmrri    bt    mr     s-^(^K    to   the 

AMFNllMFNT   IN    TUT   NATI'BF      'f     ^    s'-llsyrTDTT 
nrFFRri)    HY     .MR      HOWARII      A.S    AMfNIHi 

Mr  STARK  .Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  m 
the  niture  of  a  sul)stiiutc    as  amended. 

nie  Clerk  re;\d  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Stark  to  the 
aniendmenf  In  the  ria'nre  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Howard  as  amended:  Page 
11.  after  line   17.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  Hi)  The  State  of  California  shall  not 
restrict  or  require  th*  restriction  of  the 
use  of  any  lane  on  any  FVderal-ald  highway 
In  the  unincorporated  areaa  of  Alameda 
County.  California,  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles, exclusive  of  approaches  to  toll  roads 
or  bridges 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Chairman,  for  the 
pa.st  3  years,  commuters  in  my  district 


have  nee<lle.s.sly  spent  thou.sands  of 
hours  in  tra!Iic  bi'c,iu>e  one  particular 
highway  m  my  lii.strut,  a  F'ederal  high- 
way, h.is  had  Its  nine-lane  capacity 
reduced  to  four  in  a  short,  48  mile 
stretch  of  road. 

The  reduction  in  the  u.sable  lanes  is 
a  result  of  an  agreement  between  envi- 
ronmental uroups  and  the  St:ite  of 
Californi.i  an  agreement  which  ha.s 
proven  to  be  wholly  unpopular  with  the 
200  000  persons  who  must  use  this  one 
rojul  a-s  their  access  to  both  Oakland 
and  .San  Francisco  The  reduction  In  the 
use  of  this  road  is  due  to  the  temporary 
designation  of  one  lane  in  each  direc- 
tion as  high-occupancy  vehicle  lanes. 
Two  more  lanes  have  been  taken  out  of 
use  as  they  were  rebuilt  to  .serve  ai 
dividers  between  the  high-occupancy 
lanes  and  the  remaining  two  lanes. 

As  recently  as  this  past  April,  more 
than  four  out  of  five  voters  in  the 
affected  area  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  these  lanes. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  allevi- 
ate this  headache.  I  would  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Caliiomia  (Mr. 
Clausen*. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  on  the  minority  side 
to  review  the  amendment,  and  we  arc 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr    STARK    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  we  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  by  the  California  transit  people,  and 
under  tho.se  conditions  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amcTidment. 

Mr  STARK   I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Stark"  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Howard",  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  a  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OITERED  by  MR  MITCHELL  OF 
MARYLAND  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NA- 
Tt^RE  or  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFfEKED  BY  MR  HOW- 
ARD.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr  Howard,  as 
amended  Page  U.  after  line  17.  Insert  the 
following: 

MARYLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AtTHORITY 

Sec  110  <a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  Its  State  Roads  Commission  or  the 
succefsors  of  said  Commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 


streams,  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7.  1938.  and  the  Act  of  June  H. 
1948  (62  Stat  463.  Public  Law  654.  80th  Con- 
gress i.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  November 
17.  1967  (81  Stat.  466.  Public  Law  144,  90th 
Congress)  are  hereby  repealed 

( b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through 
the  Maryland  Transportation  Authority  or 
the  successors  of  such  Authority,  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws. 
( 1 )  to  continue  to  collect  tolls  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  from  Its  existing 
transportation  facilities  projects,  as  deSnea 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  the 
lawi  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  (2)  to 
use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls  for  trans- 
portation projects  of  the  type  which  the 
State  or  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
or  maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (during 
the  reading! .  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  crucial  to 
the  financing  and  construction  of  the 
1-95  Fort  McHenry  Tunnel  which  is  one 
of  the  last  remaining  links  m  the  North- 
eastern Corridor  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem between  Washington  and  Boston 
That  tunnel  will  relieve  the  congestion 
In  the  existing  Baltimore  Harbor  Tun- 
nel and  will  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  people  up  and  down  the 
east  coast. 

The  Marvland  Transportation  Author- 
ity, an  agency  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
will  sell  revenue  bonds  to  linance  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Fort  Mc- 
Henry Tunnel,  construction  of  which  has 
alre.idy  begun 

The  interest  on  these  bonds  can  be 
significantly  reduced  if  the  revenues 
from  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority's other  toll  facilities  can  be 
pledged  .i.s  .security  for  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  bonds  This 
amendment  frees  the  Maryland  Trans- 
portation Authority  from  the  constraints 
imposed  by  earlier  legislation  and  en- 
ables it  to  apply  Its  revenues  from  exist- 
ing toll  facilities  to  other  transportation 
projects  in  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the 
type  which  either  the  authority  or  the 
State  is  currently  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  or  mauita  n  Itic  Fnrt 
McHenry  Tunnel  will  be  the  principal 
Initial  beneficiary  of  this  authority 

The  amendment  does  not  by  its  terms 
nor  by  its  intent  and  purpose  relieve 
either  the  Fort  McHenry  Ttinnel  or  any 
other  transportation  facility  from  any 
applicable  requirements  of  Federal  law. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  Federal 
aid  highway  laws  the  Federal  aviation 
laws,  the  general  bridge  laws  or  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act 

Mr.  Stieaker.  this  amendmer.t  which  I 
am  offering  is.  I  believe,  acceptable  to 
the  managers  of  the  b.ll  The  amend- 
ment IS  needed  al  this  time  to  permit  the 
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state  of  Maryland,  acting  through  the 
Maryland  Transportation  Authority,  to 
u-^e  revenues  from  existing  State  trans- 
portation toll  facilities  to  guarantee 
bends  for  a  new  Interstite  95  tunnel 
under  Baltimore  Harbor,  to  be  known  as 
the  P'ort  McHenry  Tunnel  The  inter- 
est rate  on  the  bonds  to  be  sold  for  the 
local  share  of  the  1-9.5  Fort  McHenry 
Tunnel  car.  be  s.gniiicantly  reduced  if 
investors  acquirmg  the  bonds  can  look 
to  the  additional  security  provided  by 
the  revenues  from  tlic  other  Maryland 
toll  facilities.  This  amendment  will  not 
change  any  requirements  of  F(  deral  law 
applicable  to  the  Fort  McHenry  Tunnel 
or  to  any  other  transportation  facil.ty 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  We  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  thus  amendment.  I  believe  it 
simply  permits  the  Maryland  Transpor- 
tation Authority  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
pledge  as  security  it.s  existing  toll  facility 
revenues  :n  marketing  bond  issues  for 
new  existing  and  planned  transportation 
facUitie.-^  projects.  The  amendment,  as  I 
understand,  in  no  way  affects  other  ap- 
plicable Federal  laws  respecting  bridges. 
tunnels,  highways,  or  other  transporta- 
tion projects  which  the  State  or  the  .'Au- 
thority may  decide  to  construct,  operate, 
or  maintain  in  the  future.  Nor  does  this 
amendment  affect  anv  Federal  transpor- 
tation facihty  or  Feoeral  transportation 
regulatory  law.  Am  1  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  is  precisely  correct 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
very  happy  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  CLAUSExV.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CIJVUSEN.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  will  be  confined  just  to  the  State  of 
Maryland'  There  is  no  other  national 
appli.ation? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  TIk 
gentleman's  understanding  is  correct 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  And  it  will  com.plete 
thelmkageof  1-95? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylar.d  The  Fort 
McHenry  'l"unnel  is  one  of  the  last  link- 
ages to  be  completed. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Perarsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Mar..land.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Tlie  CHAIR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  oy  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  Mr  Mitchell"  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard*,  as  amended 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
wa.s  agreed  to 


1^TF^•D:.:^.  NT     ■fTERFD    by    mr-s.    holt   to   twe 

AMI  ■-:  MfNT  IN   THt   NATl  RE  OF  A  SfBb  11 1  U  1 1 
ofHRFD     BY     V.R,     HOWARD.     AS    AMENDED 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  ameno.ment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  .substitute,  as  amended. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  foliows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  .Mrs.  Holt  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended.  Page  11, 
alLer  line  17,  insert  the  fohowlng; 

BRIDGE   RECON.STRUCTION 

Sec.  115.  (a)  rhe  Secretary  of  Transporia- 
tion  may  approve  any  project  for  the  recon- 
struction, resurfacing  restoration,  or  re- 
habilitation of  any  bridge  on  the  Intercalate 
Svotsm  which  is  both  owned  by  the  United 
Slates  Gover.iment  and  located  in  two  Stales 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  both 
such  States  and  such  District  shall  su'omit  to 
such  Secretary  for  his  approval,  appropriate 
plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  for  any 
such  project. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  author.zed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  fiscal  yearj  beg;:;nlng  after 
September  30.  1981.  $60.000, UOO  out  of  the 
Highway  Tru.st  Fund  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  'his  section  Such  sums  shall  be 
.ivallable  for  obligation  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  eJttent  as  if  s'.ich  fundi 
were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  Slates  Code,  for  the  interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

(c)  In  making  any  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  estimate  is  required  by  section  I04(bi 
I5MA)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  not  Include  any  costs 
.'or  any^  bridge  eligible  for  approval  ui'der 
subsection  la).  Tlie  Secretarj'  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  reduce  apportionments  made  un- 
der section  101(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United 
S'.ates  Code,  to  such  States  or  District  by 
an  amount,  if  any,  equal  to  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  such  section  to  any  such 
.State  o'  District  with  respect  to  any  such 
bridge  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981  The  reduction,  if  any,  made  by 
the  preceding  sentence  for  each  such  State 
or  District  thai!  be  made  out  of  apportion- 
ments under  such  section  to  such  State  or 
District,  beginning  with  the  apportionment 
for  The  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  shall  be  made,  in  equal  shares,  over  the 
number  of  fiscil  years  In  which  apportion- 
ments described  In  the  preceding  sentence 
were  made. 

Mrs.  HOLT  i during  the  reading) .  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  prirt,ed  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
M-tryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  thit  would  provile 
full  Federal  funding  for  the  redcclung  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge 

This  bridge  is  not  only  a  major  key 
to  the  flow  of  Capital  Beltway  commuter 
traffic  but  also  is  a  vital  link  in  east 
coast  interstate  traffic. 

This  is  a  unique  bridge  in  that  it  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Ciovcrnment  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  bridge  :n  the  country 
owned  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. In  19,54.  Conrrress  authorized  th» 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  construct  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge 

At  that  tune.  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 


the  District  of  Columbia  entered  into  an 
igreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  routine  maintenance  on  the  bridge. 
The  complete  redecking — for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  rebuilding  ol  the 
bridge  from  the  pilings  up — is  not  rou- 
tine and  reasonable  maintenance,  and 
the  local  jurisdictions  cannot  assume 
these  costs. 

The  structure  has  three  serious  prob- 
lems: First,  a  severe  deterioration  of  the 
concrete  deck  portion  of  the  st'-ucture 
'emergency  patches  of  4  feet  by  10  feet 
are  not  unusual  i ;  second,  a  lack  of  shoul- 
der areas  for  disabled  vehicles:  and 
thira,  the  existing  six  lanes  cannot  ac- 
commodate the  present  100,000  vehicles 
per  day. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  have  developed 
plans  for  a  complete  redecking  w'nich  in- 
cludes shoulder  areas  in  both  directions 
to  accommodate  disabled  vehicles  w'^ile 
maintaining  all  traffic  during  rush  hours 
The  engincer.rg  plans  will  be  rompl?ted 
by  January  of  1981  Both  State  and  Fed- 
eral engineers  have  serious  concerns  as 
to  whether  this  deck  can  survive  an  ad- 
ditional year  without  major  repair.'  It  is 
anticipated  that  conditions  could  develop 
that  can  only  be  handled  by  closing  lanes 
on  the  structure  or  drastically  reducing 
truck  weight  limits. 

Since  the  current  Federa"  snare  is  al- 
ready 90  percent  my  amendment  simply 
provides  the  10  percent  of  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  keep  this  vital  bridge  in  op- 
eration. 

This  federally  owned  bridge  needs  im- 
mediate repair.  I  ask  you  to  allow  this 
amendment  to  pass  so  that  this  Federal 
responsibility  can  be  m-jt  by  voting  for 
this  am.endment. 

Mr.  HOW.ARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoni.Hi.  yield? 

Mr.-  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  .N'ew  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  we  ha\e  discussed  this 
amendment,  and  the  initial  concerns  I 
had  about  it  have  been  .-enifdied  by  this 
new  version.  In  the  eari.er  \ersion.  it 
appeared  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
would  be  able  to  receive  funds  from  two 
different  sources — in  effect,  a  double 
dip — but  111  this  version  the  only  so^irce 
of  funding  w.U  be  f'unding  provided  m 
this  amendment  It  is  reasoiiifole  to  note 
also  that  this  bridge  is  totally  federally 
owned. 

Mrs.  HOLT   I  thank  the  geniieman. 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr.  Chairman,  wiil  the 
i'ertlC'.  Oman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyhania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  sup- 
port it. 

Mr-   HOLT  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  the  amendment 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amer.dn.°nt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  Mrs  Hoit)  to 
the  am.pnr^ment  in  the  nature  of  a  .>ub- 
stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey    Mr   Howard',  as  amended 

The  amf^ndment  'o  the  ajnendment  in 
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the  nritiire  ol  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

•><.  'IS  uKieed  tO- 

*\  »NnMXNr  omiiiro  ■▼  m».  mtixxb  "f  cai.i- 

•  OUST*   TO  Tinr    A-'INOMKNl    IN   Til'     NATURT 
r  A  StnjSTITUTt  orFE»«D  nT   MB.   HOWARD.  At. 

Mr  Ml LJLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  In  ihe  nature  of  a  substitute. 
as  amend'xi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows* 

An'ei  dtient  offered  by  Mr   Mi^lk*  cf  Call 
fornla  to  the  amo  iflment  In  tV.e  nature  o' 
a    FUJStttuttf    otTe.ed    b>     -Mr.    Howaw).    ar 
amer.d-^d:  Pige  W.  after  "I'.ne  17.  Irsen  thu 
folic  wing- 

ic)  Nor 'vUhstandlng  any  otaer  fiovtal^n 
of  section  t'(ci)  ot  the  U.-ban  Vtkif  Trans- 
portation Aot  o?  19M,  the  Secretary  oi  Trnns 
po!tanoT>  Shalt  not  approve  a  program  re- 
spe-ninfi  traiis.-Hjr'ntlon  cf  handicapped  pe'- 
sona  under  such  section  un'.e.s  such  prORriir. 
provtd''8  hat  transportation  will  be  provided 
to  »u-h  handlcapp'-d  personf.  for  a  trip  In 
au  aniouiit  of  time  atid  wlta  a  traasfer  fre- 
qi;en  .y  t:ia*.  Is  rea>onah'.y  comparable,  to  the 
extent  operi\Moni\lly  practlcpt^la.  ">  t'le 
amoun'  o'  t'me  and  transfer  frequenr--  such 
trip  wou'd  require  If  taken  or  the  iraa"!!! 
syst"  n  serving  the  general  pvbll'?. 

Mr.  .Ma1X£R  of  California  (durln« 
the  reading  •  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  iman- 
Itnous  Lonsent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Tlie  CKMRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r^.quPi-t  of  the  gentleman  fron< 
Callfom'a? 

Th.^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  •'.alifornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
purp')5>e  of  thli.  amendment  is  to  get  an 
up  or  dnwii  vote  on  whether  or  not  the 
Coacresr.  of  ihe  United  States — In  this 
case,  the  House  of  Representative; — be- 
lieves th-xt  under  the  Clevelaad  amend- 
ment that  we  have  adopted,  whether  or 
not  >ianc!icapped  people  an'  entitled  to 
cur  best  effort  to  construct  a  system 
which  will  ofif'.r  tnem  c-n  pirable  trip 
time  and  transicr  time,  as  we  would 
expect  in  a  r-^galar  system  of  transpor- 
tatlot".  I  want  to  read  to  the  Meniber3 
very  careiully  the  language,  becau.se  this 
is  the  language  that  Mr.  Howard,  the 
chairman  of  the  sabcommittee.  wrote  In 
his  original  proposal.  It  'ays  that  the 
system  that  will  now  be  approved  under 
the  Cleveland  amendment  that  was 
earlier  adopted  will  provide  transpor- 
tat'on  to  .-uch  hmdicun'^ed  persons  for 
a  tr'p  ui  the  amount  of  time  and  with  a 
transfer  frequency  that  is  reasonably 
to'.rparable  to  the  extent  oiterationally 
practicable  to  the  amount  of  time  and 
transfer  frequency  such  trip  would  re- 
quire if  taken  on  a  transit  system  serv- 
ing the  generrJ  publ  c 

So.  wiiat  we  are  saylnK.  Mr  Chair- 
man, ti  that  we  owe  it  to  the  extert 
practical  within  the  operation  of  this 
,<ys'em  for  the  handicaj-ped  to  try  to 
provide  them  jompar'-hle  tnp  times  nnd 
comrarable  transfer  times.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lift  on  evc.-v  bus. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  resijonse 
time  This  has  noth'ng  to  do  v.lth  fare*. 
This  simply  .says  that  *f  a  handicapped 
perstn  calls  for  the  service,  that  they 
have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it  wiil 
take  them  no  b'reater  time  ti)  get  across 


the  cit\  than  it  would  a  person  riding  the 
normtd  transportation  system. 

B\it.  It  also  :jays  that  the  system  Is 
under  no  greater  requirement  than  Is 
reasonably  comparable  to  the  extent  It 
:s  within  cheir  operation  they  can  prac 
tically  provide  that  .service.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  too  much  to  ask  for  this 
Congress  to  give  the  right  to  the  handi- 
capped people  under  the  Cleveland 
amendment  I  thirk  that  tiie  committee 
would  do  well  to  accept  l^e  amendment, 
hue  if  we  do  not,  I  want  tiic  Members  to 
know  that  I  will  be  asking  for  a  vote  so 
tiial  Memb'-rs  will  hopetully  have  the 
chance  to  \ole  up  or  down  on  whether 
or  nut  we  think  there  Is  son.e  compara- 
blluy  betv/een  the  rights  oi  the  handi- 
capped m  systems  and  our  ri,:nts 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
Memt)ers  would  vote  favorably  for  this 
aiiiendment 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  11  the 
gentleinai  yield? 

Mr.  MILLFR  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lUinoi.- 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strony  support.  I  would  simply  ooint  out 
to  in>  colleagues  In  the  House  that  all 
this  language  does  is  sav;  'We  want 
comparable  service  for  the  handicapped 
Ahere  it  Is  practical  to  do  so." 

That  is  all  this  amendment  docs.  It 
goes  back  to  the  orii;inal  Howard  lan- 
guage, an.-"  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

n  1530 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  been  down 
this  road  beTort  \^ e  discu's'-d  this  por- 
tion of  the  Howa'-d  imendment  in  the 
agreement  that  v.a,s  supported  by  this 
body  several  liours  ago.  It  deals  with 
comparable  trip  time  for  the  handi- 
capped, using  alternate  sources  of  trans- 
portation We  found  that  in  the  writing 
cf  it  we  had  great  concerns  that  this 
could  be  a  loophole  for  delay  for  court 
cases  because  we  were  talking  about  rea- 
-sonably  comparable  trip  time.  We  were 
talking  about  where  operationally  prac- 
ticable whicn.  .'.E  I  said  before,  gets  nc 
only  tne  lawyers  but  the  engineers  in- 
volved in  it 

A.-  the  gentleman  said  correctly,  it 
aoes  not  Involve  lifts  on  b'ises  and  many 
other  things. 

But  what  it  does  involve  is  this  entire 
'.tgislation.  because  after  months  of  nr- 
rotlations.  we  came  up  v.ith  compromise 
language  v.hich  this  body  accepted.  Of 
course,  I  would  ra'her  have  had  this  lan- 
guage on  comparable  trip  time  In  the 
provision  But  when  you  get  something 
in  a  compromise,  you  have  to  give  some- 
thing In  a  compromise 

There  is  plenty  cf  le^is'ative  historj 
made  on  the  iloor  by  myrelf  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  John  L. 
PtiRTON).  We  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
we  intend  that  there  shall  be  comparable 
trip  time,  where  operationally  practica- 
ble, not  writing  it  in  lanEruage  which 
would  be  brousht  to  court.  We  mtend 
that  to  happen.  The  [gentleman  from 
Califonda  'Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  and  I 
will  have  oversight  over  this  legislation 
next  yeai.  There  will  be  some  clear-cut 


lanirua^:-  ,'<■  .i '.<•>. <••>'.  if  an-  ro.Tuimnity 
thmks  t;  ,iL  t  .IN  c  ,i'i  wor.  „t;a;nst  the 
needs  of  the  handitapped  and  not  pro- 
vide, \khere  practicable,  comp.ar;*ble  tnp 
t.me.  But  what  is  involved  is  that  here  we 
are  at  the  end  of  a  ver>'  great  piece  ol 
leplslation  that  we  want  to  ^ee  enacted 
Into  law  this  year  We  will  not  see  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  for  my  posi- 
tion, which  in  his  position,  but  urge  this 
t>ody  to  piease  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. It  could  be  a  disa.ster,  not  only  for 
the  handicapped,  but  for  everyone  con- 
cerned with  public  transportation  and 
energy  conserving  tninL,portalion  ii.  this 
country. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Miller)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Howard),  as  amended 

The  question  wa;;  t.iken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  ha\e  it. 

HECOROro    VOTi: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Ch.Ur- 
man,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  94.  noes  253, 
not  voting  85,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  6671 
ATES— 94 
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Addabbo 

Fazio 

Dakar 

Aiulerscn, 

"laher 

Ottlnger 

Calif 

Florlo 

Pnnetta 

Anuersan,  lU. 

Oilman 

Purneil 

Hi.raJis 

aiogrlch 

Rmgel 

harnes 

OUckman 

Rat<:hford 

Bellenaou 

Oore 

RlcKmond 

Bennett 

Oray 

K  'sentliaJ 

BIngliam 

Orten 

Iloybal 

Bot^Ks 

r.uailnl 

Santlnl 

Poland 

Harrla 

Scheuer 

Bonlor 

Hawkins 

Selberilng 

Lrudenias 

Ho'  tzman 

Slmc  n 

Brown   Calif 

Jetlords 

&ilarz 

Buchanan 

Klldee 

Stack 

Burloii.  John 

Kurovsek 

.Stprk 

Burton.  Ph'.lMp 

KcsVtn  -yer 

Stokes 

Cnrr 

Leach.  Uc 

StuddB 

Chlaholm 

Lehmin 

Traxlcr 

Clay 

Lcland 

Vaa  Deerlln 

Con'.e 

Lowry 

Van  Ik 

Conyrs 

McH'ich 

Vento 

DonlelsoQ 

McKinney 

Waxman 

Daschie 

Magulre 

Weiss 

VH'.lv.ma 

Markoy 

WUltehurst 

De-nck 

Marks 

Williams.  Mont 

Dl^an 

Matsui 

\Vllllam«  Ohio 

Ean-/ 

Mica 

Wolff 

Fckhardt 

Mi;:-r,  Calif 

'Volpe 

Edward.'*.  C^lf 

Mirn-lR 

Young.  Hh. 

Enel 

Mltche!!.  Md 

Zeferettl 

FBScell 

MotU 
NOES— 263 

Aodnor 

Beard.  Tenn 

Campbell 

AkakH 

BedeU 

Carney 

A  bos  la 

Ben^t.mln 

Carter 

Alexander 

Bereuter 

Ohappeit 

Atnbro 

Bethune 

Cheney 

Andrews.  N  C 

Bevlll 

Ci.iu.sen 

AnclrewB, 

Blarcl 

Clevelajid 

?r.  Dale. 

Blanchajd 

cmger 

Annunzlo 

Baner 

Coleman 

Archer 

Bo'jqiiard 

Collln»,Tex 

Arhbrook 

Bowen 

Cr>nablp 

Ash-'ey 

Breaux 

Corcoran 

Afpln 

Brinkiey 

Cotter 

Atkinson 

Brix)kB 

Coaghim 

AuCiln 

Broyhlll 

Courter 

Uadham 

Bur^ener 

r>anlel,  Dan 

balUxis 

Bi.— Uson 

Panlel.R.  W 

Barnard 

Biitlor 

Dannemeyer 

Bauinan 

Byron 

Davis.  Mlcli. 

tie. a  r.a.-/a 

per*. :-'•-; 

DeV.ne 

Dick* 

D'.ngeii 

Dunn«;;y 

Doman 

Dm(?herty 

Drinan 

D'jncan.  Oreg. 

D "nciiii.  Term. 

Wgar 

Edwards,  Ala 

Krtwards.  Okia. 

Emery 

English 

Krdabl 

Er.enborn 

Evans,  Del. 

EvLins,  Oa. 

Lvans.  Ind 

Fary 

Terra ro 

F.lppo 

Foley 

Forsr-he 

Fnuriisln 

Poller 

Frenaei 

Frost 

PuqiiB 

Gnydos 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Oonzalez 

GoodJlng 

Oradison 

Grajnm 

Graasley 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

Ha-'l.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

SCllHiUlt 

Hance 

Han.ey 

Hansen 

H-.fjha 

Heck'er 

Hefner 

Hiilts 

Hinson 

Holland 

Hoit 

Hi.pklna 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jettrles 


.'cr.k'.riS 
'   h'-.B-n,  Calif 
Johnson.  Cc/io. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lap  alee 
Lagomtrslno 
Latta 

IjCach.  lo-va 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Ijcvltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
LoelBer 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lu]an 
Lungren 
McClory 
McClrskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKay 
MadlRan 
Marler.es 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
M:iler.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Moakleij- 
Mollohan 
Montgoniery 
Moore 
M'Xirhcad. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  Pu. 
Martha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natch  er 
Ne'son 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Pashayan 
Patten 
P^i'terson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preycr 


Price 

Pntchard 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Regu.a 

Reuss 

Klnaldu 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

R^stenkowrk: 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Riasso 

Sawjer 

Sebeilus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

She  by 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Ir^wa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snowe 

.Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

S  enht.lm 

Stratton 

Slump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauka 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Tliomai 

Trlble 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vi>lkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Walklns 

Weaver 

Whlt'.ey 

V'hlttaker 

Whr.ten 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wyatt 

VVvdler 

WyltP 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo 

Zablockl 


Anthony 

App:et:a;e 

Bal'ey 

Beard,  R  I. 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

BroomfieM 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cavi:naugb 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Corman 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Davis,  8.C. 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Driwneiy 

Fenwlci 

Findiey 

Fish 

Flthlan 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Garcia 


NOT  VOTING — 85 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Pepper 

Quayle 

R  nodes 


Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Grlsham 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Harkln 

Keftel 

Hlghtower 

H<>llenbeck 

Horton 

Jen.ette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Lederer 

Uoyd 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McEwen 

Ma  this 

Mikulskl 

.Mltrhe! 

M  'ffe't 

M.irphv.  ni. 

M'lrpl.y.  NY. 

Mi.sto 

Neal 

NedPl 

'-^   15-<0 

rhanped 


N  Y. 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Sabo 

Satt«rfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Solomon 

Spell  man 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Thompsoi. 

White 

Wilsin.  C.  H 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 


Mr.  LUJ.-W  rhanped  hi.<:  vote  from 
"aye"  'o  "no  " 

Mr.  BROW'N'  of  Cahfomia  and  Mr. 
OILMAN  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  a---  amended. 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aniiounced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENTS  OPTERFD  BT  MR  BEHEITZK  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATITF.E  OF  A  SUTSTTU -•£ 
OmP.ED    BY     MH      HOWARD,    AS    AMENDED 

M,--  BEREUTi;R  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
t's.-o  amendmenus  to  the  am.-ndmeijt  in 
the  nature  of  a  s'libstitate.  us  amended 
and  I  ask  unanimous  cori-sent  that  ihej 
he  consiaered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th'Te  objection 
to  the  reque,st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amerriments  offered  by  Mr  Bepeutis  to 
the  an,endment  In  thp  r^a'ure  c'  a  ■■■::)stt- 
tut"  offt-red  by  Mr  H'Twahd,  ^f  i.mp;ided. 
Page  5.  I'.nc  9  after  ■substantia'."  '.r-^ert  "or 
'ncreased". 

Page  5,  line  25  Inter'  afttr  tne  period  the 
follo'ivlng:  Any  State  in-t.- .  without  regar-l 
to  the  preceding  sentenc;,  ;:se  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  that  portion  of  the  sv.ms  a^ipcr- 
tloned  to  such  State  for  oi.v  ascal  r-car  un- 
der iht.s  section,  which  por-lon  Is  p-ttrlbutaMe 
to  railroad  needs  in  such  State,  for  the  ccn- 
stmct'on  of  oracle  separa'.luns  petR-e^n  rpll- 
roads  and  highways  ". 

Mr.  BEREITTER  'during  the  read- 
InRi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered vs  read  and  printed  it.  the 
Record. 

The  CH.A.IRMAN  L;  there  obiccticn  t^ 
the  reqMe.st  of  'he  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bra^^a" 

There  wi.s  no  obiection. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr  Chairn:an,  i\,e^e 
two  amendments  now  being  consid.^red 
en  bloc  are  exclusively  to  section  104.  the 
encrg>'  impacted  rail  and  high-.vay  tr.-in^- 
portat'.on  sy.'^tem.s.  and  the-,  relate  onl;. 
to  the  coal  tram  tratfic  and  no'  to  i '■■at 
roads. 

Some  Stater  .<;,ich  as  my  own  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  tran.sportaticn  :>f  we.steni 
low-sulfur  coal  even  thougl;  we  lia^.-e  no 
coal  mined  m  the  State 

Indeed  more  coal  is  moved  across  Ne- 
braska than  any  other  non-coal-produc- 
ing State.  Therefore,  we  have  no  reve- 
nues cominp  into  the  State  from  energy 
soiorces.  s'jch  as  coal  severance  taxe.s 
The  problem  is  partifularly  sevrre  in  our 
instance  in  tiiat  we  have  93  communities 
in  our  State  whir.h  are  nther  b.sected  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  the.se  n.ajor 
coal  routes 

What  these  two  LtmendmeiUs  attempt 
to  do  is  to  provide  that,  first  uf  ali.  the 
aid  will  be  available  not  only  to  aid 
States  -Aith  "substantial"  coal  trafSc,  but 
also  thasc  vvhiich  are  heavily  impacted  in 
the  future  by  adCiing  the  words  '■or  in- 
creased" before  the  phrase,  'coal  traff.c." 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  BLTIEUTER  I  yielc  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  Ircm.  Caliic-mia 
'Mr  Ci.Ai-sEN'.  the  ranging  m'nonty 
n;ember  of  tlie  Inter. or  Committee  on 
whiLh  I  serve. 

Mr.  CL.AUSEN.  We  or.  the  minority 
side  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 


the  amendmen";  and  arcept  the  aineno- 
.nents 

Mr.  HOVS'.SRD  Mr.  Chairman  v  ill  the 
fpnil.''ma-i  >  jeifi'.' 

Mr  BEREUTER.  I  ^-eid  to  t.it  dis- 
ung-.iished  t^entleinan  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Chairman  Kcwatd. 

Mr  HOWARD.  We  have  discassed  the 
t-.v'j  ame;:cn.e';'-.s  tn  bloc,  and  we  are 
happy  to  ac  -ept  tliem  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BEREIjTER.  I  ihank  both  gen- 
■Jeinen.  and  I  also  w;sh  Lc  exp.ess  to 
tnem  ,tnd  the  gentleman  from  Pcnnsyl- 
.ania  |^tr.  S.ii'steri,  and  to  the  major- 
iTA  and  niinority  siat:  members  my 
pp,)''eriatioi.  for  their  assistance  on  re- 
fining these  amendments. 

For  purposes  ol  ietislative  h^'-torv.  I 
need  to  m.ake  aoout  twj  addidonal 
points. 

One.  by  the  acceptance  jf  these  amend- 
ments, the  House  reccgr.i7.es  a  specific 
exception  to  the  lanr^age  on  page  S  of 
tne  committee  re-pon  whicn  relates  to  the 
■'low-co.st  systems  m^iiagemcnt  tech- 
niques. Because  these  alternatives  are 
really  not  helpiul  to  States  £uch  as  my 
own  with  small  communities  bisected  by 
major  coal  train  routes:  this  amenanient 
will  grant  such  State  tne  option  of  pro- 
viding fcr  tlie  use  of  the-re  f  und-s  for  such 
capital  coiistructlon  projects  overpasses 
or  u:;cerpa,sses  at  least  to  the  ex'ent  o' 
f  o  percent  of  its  allotted  funds. 

Second,  by  adopt. nt  this  amendment, 
the  Hcii.se  stiU  indicates  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  the  u.se  of  m  re  than 
5^'  percent  of  allotted  funds  for  such 
c  ;pital  CO'-.  St  ruction  a<-t".'ities 

Finahy.  the  probiemi.'  Ir.  Nebraska  to 
v;hich  I  nave  i-Uuded  liave  oeen  vvci.  de- 
scribed by  m.y  -fr^tinguished  '-olleag-Je 
i'oni  Nfrbraska  'i.  r.'-r  remrrk5  on  page 
3(i549  y.  I'.c  C jNi.KF=:'e,N.-.L  Reccfd  or. 
November  ^'  '•960  I  wish  to  asse>ciate 
niy-elf  with  t.iC.-e  'emarK-  and  ccwt»- 
mend  her  hig>il.\  fcr  her  exceptionally 
fii:e  work  o^.  -laentifyLng  and  vorklr^g  on 
the  "oal  trair  traffic  problem  of  Nebraska 
and  Great  Flairs  States. 

A  ma..or  step  to  decrease  our  Nat.ons 
'eliance  on  foreign  cii  i'=  the  coi..'ers!on 
o'  oil-powered  dj^-trlcal  generating 
pUnt>s  to  coa]-,>owered  plants  For  en- 
vir-^unental  rea.sons.  the  low -s.ilf '.:r  coal 
of  Wyoming  n.nd  Montana  is  becon.mg 
the  predo.ninant  coal  used  in  these  con- 
verted plants  send  m  newly  constructed 
plants, 

Mc^t  of  tlie  ;x)werpljnts  -are  lc  a'ed 
.n  the  i-'CiOidoU'-  Slates  cf  tne  eas'eiT. 
Mid  wast  and  the  South.  The  coal  Is 
hauled  fc'.-  unit  coal  trams  from  the 
mines  tc  the  u.scn;.  These  tra::.-  'rr-,-  -^rse 
the  sparsely  populated  r'lral  ;l-;.ns 
States  fc-dch  a^.  Nebraska 

The  "National  Energy  T.-am'-po'-tE'lon 
St'ody."  condiic-ted  jointly  by  tiie  U  S 
IX-paitm.ent  of  Traasportation  and  ;he 
Department  of  Energy,  discusses  the 
trai.-^portation  of  western  caat  The  stidy 
stages  that,  "m  ^990.  western  coal  rep- 
resents 625  million  tons  or  over  six 
times  the  tonnage  eof  wcstcn  eoal  moved 
bvraiiin  19T^"  *  *  *  'Most  of  the  con- 
pestion  IS  pen  of  tne  ?'^.s.^issippi  with 
a  set  of  congested  lirk<:  lying  in  a  cor- 
ridor .stretching  fr'om  the  Powder  River 
Basin  in  M-^n!an.\  and  Wyoming  thircugh 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.'  It  is  a  well  known 
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fact  t.Jial  the  coal  train  problem  exists 
and  wi;.  continue  to  worsen 

My  own  State.  Nebraska,  has  conduct- 
ed several  stufiies  ot  the  impact  of  these 
unit  coal  Lrairis  en  comniut.itu:s.  An 
over\iew  stiirt:/  ronducteri  fur  the  Fed- 
eral Huihway  Adniinistration  found  thai 
9'J  coinmunilley  are  adjacent  to  or  bl- 
secte»1  by  coal  tram  routes  T.-^c  majcnty 
of  tlies»-  roimr.ut;itiPs  (861  are  smaller 
than  5.110")  populaii  >r  with  many  of  these 
66 >  le.-i.  than  1.000 
The  i-onxmMnities  on  tue  Burlington 
Nortlicrn  coal  rou'e  bad  beer  accustomed 
to  having  onlv  six  trains  a  da>  pa-s.--; 
through  their  town.  Suddenly,  these  vol- 
umes hav"  incree^ed  to  30  trains  per  day 
with  projected  LrafBc  of  three  trains  per 
hour  'vith  In  excels  of  100  ra:lcars  i>er 
train.  The  sucideni'.es.s  and  size  of  this 
increa-ed  train  traffic  has  a  shock  efTect 
on  the  citizen.'^.,  and  there  is  little  they 
can  do  about  it  In  some  case*,  romjnu- 
nity  development  plans  wdl  need  major 
revisions  and  the  p.eferred  land  use  will 
be  sacrificed. 

Thf  citizens  are  often  isolated  f'-orr. 
emergency  services  by  the  railroad 
tratk.  An  added  frustration  is  caused 
by  the  vehicle  delays  to  the  normal  flo*- 
of  vehicle  traffic.  In  addition  to  the  time 
lost,  energy  eflRcienty  is  impacted  since 
motor  f  jel  Is  wasted  In  idling  cars,  or  in 
starting  those  cars  whose  motors  have 
been  turned  off.  The  vehicle  uelays  nor- 
nially  vary  from  I'u  minutes  to  over  5 
minutes,  depending  on  the  speed  of  the 
train  Should  it  he  necessary  for  the 
train  to  step,  a  series  of  crossings  can  be 
blocked  ana  the  delay  of  emergency 
vehicles  could  be  intolerable. 

Safety  at  the.->e  crossings  is  an  over- 
riding concern.  There  are  over  1,000 
f-rossings  of  public  roads  with  coal  train 
routes  in  Nebraska 

A  gicat  deal  of  research  has  been  con- 
ducted to  develop  hazard  indexes,  which 
attempt  to  predict  accident  occurrence 
at  highwa"--railroari  grad^  crossings. 
While  the  number  and  types  of  variables 
to  be  included  In  these  Indexes  is  w'dely 
disputed,  there  is  a  pent^ral  agreement 
amonf;  researchers  that  vehicle  and  ti-alr. 
volume.''  are  by  far  the  .most  Important 
larto-.-s  !n  predicting  accident";  at 
railroad  crossings  In  fact  the  Trans- 
portafinn  Systems  Center  of  the  US 
l>partment  of  Transnortatlcn.  In  a 
>tudv  prepnred  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Admit. Istrntion.  c-  icluded  aft.e.-  exten- 
sive experimentation  and  teftr^  th?t 
simnle  volume- dependent  formulas  have 
90-9.5  percent  of  the  predictive  power  of 
the  more  complex  formulas  Thu."-  since 
train  volume  1«;  one  of  the  key  variables  In 
predicting  accidents  at  highway-railroad 
cross.ngs.  it  is  only  logical  that  if  this 
volume  Is  signmcantly  increased  due  Lo 
additional  coal  train  trafTc  the  potential 
for  accident  occurrence  will  also  ir.rrense 
In  l<.79.  for  Instance.  Nebraska  had  175 
car  train  accidents  Of  these.  "<8  were 
fatal  ac"ldents  resulting  In  27  death<:. 

In  summiry.  the  three  major  problems 
are  safety,  economic,  and  8  disruption 
to  the  community  The  .solution  to  the 
problem  revolves  around  the  construction 
of  prade  separations  Ba^ed  or  1979  tram 
volumes  and  using  Federal  Highway  Ad- 


ministration criteria.  Nebraska  needs  76 
"iaducts  on  coal  train  routes  at  a  cost 
of  $207  million.  A  ."Similar  study  conducted 
for  t:ie  National  Governors  Association 
and  ba.'-ed  on  1985  train  volumes  found 
a  need  for  !21  viaducts  at  a  cost  of  $312 
million. 

With  viaducts  casting  from  $1  to  $4 
miil'on  thfse  communities  cannot,  afford 
this  optio.;.  The  question  remains,  who 
should  pay   for   the  needed  viaducts'' 

The  energy  problem  \s  a  national  prob- 
lem..  An  effort  to  mitigate  the  energy 
problem  L--  causing  a  .«;evere  hardship  'o 
certain  citizens.  The  entire  Nation  bene- 
nts  from  the  increased  use  of  coal  while 
a  captive  portion  sufTers.   The  Federal 
Govemmpnt   has   a   responsibility   here. 
Nebra.-kas  needs  to  mitigate  tne  direct 
coal  train  impacts  have  been  estimated 
a.s  $207  million,  based  on  current  train 
traffic  and  $312  million  based  on   1985 
train  traffic.  Nebra.'skri  did  not  create  this 
problem.   Nebraska   has  no  coal  mines 
and.  tnerefore.  no  menivs  of  taxing  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  coal  (oming  into  Nebraska 
ts  used  by  Nebraskans    Any  increase  in 
coal  casts   Is  counterproductive   to   the 
goal  of  more  domestic  coal  usage.  Use  of 
v.'uidfall  profit  tax  for  this  problem  ii> 
proper,  in  that  this  is  an  energy  problem. 
Finally.   I   would   serve   notice   that,   I 
would  hope  that  next  year  in  the  97th 
Congress  the  committee  and  this  House 
would  give  complete  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  of  coal  train 
traffic  on  States  like  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas that  are  and  wlil  be  greatly  impacted 
by  such  traffic  but  which  cannot  gener- 
ate   energy-rated    revenues      to      cope 
with  this  problem   Tliese  States  are  im- 
pacted by  the  Nation's  requirement  for 
low-sulfur  western  coal  from  Wyoming 
and  Montana  without  direct,  substantial 
economic  bcnent    Tlie  Nation  therefore 
should   provide   adequate   assistance   to 
these  impacted  States 

Again.    I    thank    the    committee   and 
their  stafT  for  their  assistance  on  this 
amendment  and   a.sk   for   its  adoption. 
Mrs   SMITH  of  Nebraska    Mr    Chair- 
man, will  the  kjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERKUTER  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebrtiska. 
Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  in  support  cf  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  good  fnend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka, which  would  require  50  perceni  of 
the  authorized  funds  appropriated  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  grade  sep- 
arations 

We  In  the  areas  that  arc  impacted  by 
the  heavy  increa.>e  In  coal  train  traffic 
need  grade  separations  desp)«'rately. 
Our  communities  are  cut  In  half  by  con- 
tinual unit  train  traffic  which  l.s  exp<'ct- 
ed  to  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple 
on  some  lines  Schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  essential  .services  are  severed  from 
■.hose  who  need  and  u.%e  th^m. 

Most  communities  have  some  sort  of 
safety  device  on  fhe'.r  main  crossing  but 
►irade  separation.s  are  wl-.at  is  needed  to 
allow  vehicular  movement  over  the 
tracks 

A  recent  survey  done  by  the  Nebra-ska 
Department  of  Roads  indicates  that  240 
cro&o-lngs  need  increased  protection.  Of 


tlie  total  estimated  cost.  92  percent  is 
consumed  by  grade  separations  The  $2  5 
million  need  for  each  separation  cannot 
come  from  local  or  State  funds;  they 
simply  are  not  available. 

I  l>?lleve  in  ener^'y  independence  and 
the  mcreased  use  of  coal  to  obUiin  that 
goal  However.  1  also  believe  in  helping 
those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  this 
new  national  effort. 

Mr  BEREUTER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman 

This  IS  a  good  start.  I  commend  the 
committee  on  it.  but  it  is  a  small  start; 
with  $300  million  coming  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  the  State  department  repre- 
.sentative  in  mv  own  State  estimates 
$207  million  is  our  mimediate  problem 
and  need  in  our  Stale. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  oflered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereitter*  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  as  amended. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
HI  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informallv  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Prick  I  assumed  the  cha:r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE   FRO.\!    I  HP:  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoase  by  Mr.  Sanders,  one 
of  his  secretaries  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  IJecember  2.  1980: 

H  R.  7942.  An  act  to  approve  ftnd  Imple- 
ment tlie  protocol  to  the  trade  agreement 
relating  to  customs  valuation,  and  for  other 
P'.irnoses: 

HR  8112.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land 
located  In  Colorado  and  certain  mineral  In- 
terests to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  and 
to  pay  ar.  amount  to  such  tribe  for  energy 
development:  and 

HR  8329  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete 
aircraft  cp.rrler  USS.  Intnpid  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Intrepid  Museum  Foundntlon. 
Inr  .  before  the  expiration  oJ  the  otherwise 
applicable  eo-day  congressional  review.'  pe- 
riod 

On  Deceml>er  3.  1980: 

JIB  3785  An  act  to  Increase  the  minimum 
price  support  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  niid  soybeans  to  improve  the  farmer- 
held  reserve  program  for  whent  and  feed 
(fraln.j  to  establish  a  .S-year  food  security 
wheat  reserve,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  4084  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  of  Cillfornla  to  im- 
prove and  manage  the  Sulstm  Marsh  Iti  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Com- 
mittee will  resiuiie  its  sitting 
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SURFACE     TRANSPORTATION     ACT 
OF  1980 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

'Ms.  HOLTZMANi  . 

AMtNDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS  H01.TZMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATI  RE  OF  A  SVBSTmrra 
OFFFRFD    BY     MK      HOWARD      AS    AMENDEO 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms  Holt? man  to 
t..c  -.'•  If.;  '-  le.il  111  llie  iiaiure  of  a  sub'-'tltute 
offered  by  Mr  Howard,  as  amended:  Add  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill 

Sec.  226  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Maiss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new^ 
subrectlon: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agenry  thereof  to  devel- 
op a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  crime  on 
a  public  mass  transportation  system  that 
receives  financial  assl'Jtance  under  this  Act 
if  he  determines  that  the  Incidence  of  crime 
on  such  system  reaches  such  significant  pro- 
portions that  It  becomes  a  serious  deterrent 
to  rlderkhip-  Thus  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  use  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  for  any  purpose  not  "eligible 
for  such  financial  as.s:stance  on  the  day  b3- 
fore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  i  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
is  a  \ery  noiKontroversial  amendment. 
Its  purpose  is  to  try  to  solve  the  serious 
problem  of  crime  that  plagues  many 
rrass  transit  svstems  around  tlie  coun- 
try and  seriously  deters  ndership. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Secretary 
may  require  a  State  or  local  transit  au- 
thority or  a  local  government  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  crime  that  deter  local  rider- 
ship 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  even 
though  crime  on  ma.ss  transit  facilities 
is  increasing  rapidly  and  ridership  is 
fallinp  off,  there  is  no  comprehensive 
plan  to  combat  crime. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  New  York 
City  continues  to  refuse  to  develop  plans 
to  deal  with  crime  on  the  subways  and 
buses.  It  would  be  wholly  appropriate 
and.  indeed,  contemplated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  would  refuse 
New  York  City  or  the  MTA  to  produce 
such  a  plan 

We  will  not  pet  ^ull  value  from  our 
Federal  transit  dollars  if  the  pubhc  is 
afraid  to  u.se  the  facilities  we  are  im- 
proving. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield' 

Ms  HOLTZMAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  brings  up  a 
very,  very  important  problem  that  we 
have.  We  are  trying  to  get  people  to  uti- 
lize public  transportation.  We  find  in 
many  places,  especially  our  older  cities, 
there  is  not  the  fullest  use  possible  of  our 
transit  system  because  of  fear,  fear  of 
crime. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman's  amendment, 
which  does  not  cost  any  money,  is  an 
excellent  amendment  and  will  help  us  to 
eliminate  this  problem  and  to  be  able  to 
have  the  people  more  fully  willing  to  uti- 
lize public  transportation,  and  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Holtzman  i 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Howard",  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  .substitute,  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  >Mr.  Howard  i  about  the  section 
in  title  I  of  his  substitute  regarding 
transportation  systems  management.  .Am 
I  correct  m  stating  that  the  intent  of  this 
section  of  energy  conservation  projects 
along  nontoll  public  roads,  which  would 
include  bicycle  paths,  be  directed  toward 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas? 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Yes.  that  is  correct, 
there  are  instances  such  as  large  bu.si- 
nesses.  popula:  tourist  attractions,  or 
recreational  areas  outside  of  small  towns 
located  on  Federal-aid  highways  where 
bicycle  paths  and  other  alternative  sys- 
tems could  .save  energy. 

Mr  SHUSTER  In  that  regard.  I  cite 
the  case  of  the  Old  Bedford  Village 
alonj,'  Route  220  near  Bedford.  Pa  .  wh'ch 
had  IPO  rOO  visitors  this  year.  A  bicycle 
path  between  the  Old  Bedford  Village 
and  the  downtown  area,  approximately 
1  38  miles  awav,  would  certainly  cut 
down  on  employee  and  tourist  vehicle 
traffic  and  reduce  traffic  congestion  Do 
vou  agree  that  this  would  be  a  project 
that  would  fit  the  intent  of  this  section"' 

Mr  HOWARD  I  most  certainly  do. 

Mr.   SHUSTER.   I   thank   the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee. 
C  1600 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  brief  colloquy  to  clarify  the  commit- 
tee's intentions  regardmg  section  224  of 
the  sulsstitute. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  the 
committees  efforts  to  set  up  a  demon- 
stration of  high-speed  waterbome  mass 
transportation. 

This  mode  of  transportation  holds 
considerable  promise  for  many  areas  of 
our  country. 

Currently,  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration  is  limited  to  sub- 
sidizing the  operations  of  existmg 
transit  systems  through  section  3  and 
section  5  funding. 

Section  224  of  the  substitute  would 
provide  the  startup  capital  that  will  be 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  determine 
whether  waterbome  transportation  is  a 
feasible  addition  to  conventional  public 
transit  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  two  questions. 
First,  if  the  area  designated  in  section 
224  does  not  indicate  an  adequate  inter- 
est, would  it  be  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  use  this  funding  for  a  similar 
demonstration  project  in  another  area 
of  the  country  that  was  willing  to  m- 
vestigate  waterbome  transit '' 

Second.  Mr  Chairman,  research  and 
development  funds  for  innovative  proj- 
ects are  included  in  title  II.  section  208 
of  the  substitute  If  the  designated  area 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  response, 
would  it  be  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  authorized  demonstration  proj- 
ect funding  be  con.sidered  a.'=  research 
and  development  funding  for  water- 
!>orne  transportation  pro.iects  m  other 
areas  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY  I  would  be  glad  to 
Meld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  agree  with  him. 

I  would  say  that  if  funds  are  not  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  project  m  the  bill, 
it  does  .seem  most  rea.sonable  that  addi- 
tional fund5  appropriated  under  .section 
6  of  the  LTMTA  Act  could  be  used  for 
demonstration  proiect-;  m  areas  other 
than  m  Portland.  Oreg 

Mr.  DONNELLY  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr  STUTDDS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  jielding  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  in  Massachusetts 
appreciate  your  continuing  interest  in 
encouraging  local  high -speed  water  mass 
transit  projects.  We  wish  to  draw  the 
committee's  attention  to  an  ambitious 
and  very  successful  effort  to  support 
high-speed  commuter  boat  ser^'ic?  be- 
tween Boston's  South  Shore  and  the  city 
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of  Boston  The  60-passengcr  Hoverrraft 
whisked  commuters  into  downtown  Bos- 
ton without  the  bumper-to-bumper  con- 
gestion of  the  single  highway  leading 
into  the  city,  and  four  times  faster  than 
a  conventional  boat  Records  of  rider- 
ship  and  return  ridership  clearly  attest 
to  Its  popularity  with  passengers,  most 
of  whom  would  otherwise  be  forced  to 
drive  to  work  in  Boston. 

The  project  has  unequivocal  backing 
from  the  State,  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, nearby  towns,  the  South  Shore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  area's 
newspapers  I  know  of  no  other  region 
of  the  country  that  has  shown  compara- 
ble enthasia-sm  or  financial  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  waterbome  transit — 
or  gone  so  far  toward  showing  that  it 
can  work  locally. 

The  project  s  few  problems  stemmed 
directly  from  funding  constraints  which, 
o.uite  understandably,  limited  the  State 
to  buying  one  vessel.  These  limitations 
meant,  for  example,  that  service  had  to 
be  suspended  altogether  for  even  rou- 
tine or  minor  maintenance  on  the  lone 
Hovercraft  .And  in  September  of  this 
year,  after  bearing  the  financial  burden 
of  this  experiment  for  22  months,  the 
State  had  little  practical  alternative  but 
to  take  advantage  of  the  manufacturer's 
offer  to  buy  back  the  Hovercraft. 

Now  the  project's  future  appears  to 
rest  on  the  elusive  prospect  of  Federal 
assistance  for  initial  capital  investment. 
My  distinguished  colleague.  Mr  Don- 
nelly, and  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
project  we  have  outlined  would  fulfill  ad- 
mirably the  forward-looking  national 
goals  of  section  224.  If  the  authorization 
currently  contained  In  section  224  were 
to  go  unused  and  if  this  authorization 
might  then  accrue  to  another  deserving 
waterborne  transit  project — in  that  case, 
would  the  committee  intend  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  wuterborne  projects 
which  show  considerable  local  initiative? 

Mr  HOW.\RD  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  think  that 
they  would,  and  I  would  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  not  under  that  section 
Itself,  certainly  under  section  6. 

I  look  for  a  time  in  the  not  too  dLstant 
future  where  we  will  be  able  to  find  that 
high-speed  waterbome  transportation 
will  be  a  regular,  vital  part  of  our  total 
mass  transit  operation  here  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr  STUDDS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's cooperation  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachu.sctts  for  yielding. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
rtum,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  concerning 
the  intent  of  .section  103  of  the  substi- 
tute and  original  bill  Section  10;i  pro- 
vides some  examples  of  item.';  which  may 
be  approved  as  transiiortation  system 
management  projects  As  the  committee 
report  on  H  R  t)417  makes  clear.  "Other 
innovative  energy  conserving  projects 
may  t>e  approved" 

Ttie  .American  Motorcvcllst  A.ssocla- 
tion  has  pointed  out  that  a  motorcycle 


with  its  operator  is  equivalent  if  not  su- 
perior in  energy  savings  to  a  carpool. 
and  when  a  passenger  is  added,  it  uses 
less  energy  per  mile  than  a  four-person 
carpool.  There  are  more  motorcycles  be- 
ing used  for  transportation  and  com- 
muting than  ever  before,  since  they  are 
recognized  as  a  fuel-efficient,  economi- 
cal transportation  alternative.  California 
has  considered  allowing  motorcycles  to 
use  the  diamond  or  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle lanes.  Other  projects  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  considered,  such  as  attention 
to  traflBc  signalization  that  would  allow 
motorcycles  to  register  their  places  in 
line  for  traffic  lights. 

Since  the  purpose  of  section  103  proj- 
ects is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  high- 
ways and  highway  vehicle  use.  is  it  to 
be  understood  that  project.;  involving 
motorcycle  traiisportation  may  be  ap- 
proved if  applied  for  under  that  section '' 

Mr  HOWARD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  respond  and  say 
that  as  the  gentleman  has  Indicated, 
section  103  does  provide  some  examples 
of  the  types  of  energy-conserving  proj- 
ects that  may  be  approved.  Under  that 
section.  States  are  free  to  apply  for 
other  types  of  energy-conserving  proj- 
ects, including  tho.se  that  involve  motor- 
cycle transportation.  If  approved,  the 
projects  certainly  could  receive  grants 
as  contemnlated.  When  the  rules  for 
this  program  are  written,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  exam|;les  contained 
in  section  103  are  only  examples  and 
that  other  t>'pes  of  energy-conserving 
projects  such  as  those  involving  motor- 
cycle transportation  may  be  Included. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Mis.souri  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard).  That  clarifies  the 
point. 

Mr  CLINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In 
a  colloquy,  if  I  mav.  concerning  section 
103  of  the  bill.  HR    6417. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  with  re- 
gard to  that  section. 

Mr.  CLINOER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  an  addltiohal  source  of  fund- 
ing to  repair,  and  or  improve  certain 
public  roads  that  are  incurring  a  sub- 
stantial use  as  a  result  of  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  and  other  energy 
materials. 

Mr  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  correct  In  the  understanding  of  this 
section  Specifically,  this  section  author- 
izes $1  75  billion  during  the  5  fiscal  years 
commencing  with  fl.scal  1981  for  highway 
a'ul  rail  cro.ssmg  improvements 

Mr  CI.INGER  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  has  identified  more 
than  $1  billion  In  proposed  hnprove- 
ments  to  2.500  miles  of  coal-haul  high- 
wa.vs  and  700  bridges  The  proposed  im- 
provements are  ba.'^ed  primarily  on  the 
reconstruction,  resurfacing,  restoration, 
and    rehabilitation    of    existing    routes 


and  rights-of-way  The  key  objective  of 
the  Pennsylvania  a.sse.ssment  of  its  coal- 
haul  roads  was  to  sufficiently  restore 
existing  highways  to  carry  present  and 
anticipated  coal  truck  traffic  avoiding 
new  construction  wherever  possible  Am 
I  correct  that  this  was  the  criteria  en- 
visioned by  this  body  for  grant  eligi- 
bility under  the  new  section  103? 

Mr  HOWARD  The  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  is  absolutely  correct  It  was 
the  intention  of  this  committee  to  en- 
courage rehabihtation  of  existing  roads 
rather  than  new  construction  and  focus 
those  new  activities  on  both  existing 
and  anticipated  coal  truck  traffic  routes. 

Mr.  CLINGER  US  Route  2ly  has 
been  identified  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  prime  candidate 
for  coal-haul  highway  status.  Is  this  the 
type  of  route  that  would  be  a  priority 
item  under  section  103.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  familiar  v.ith  US 
Route  219.  It  IS  a  north  south  route 
traveling  from  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Maryland  through  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  due  north  into  Buffalo  and  the 
ports  on  Lake  Erie.  It  connects  not  only 
coal  mining  activities  in  Pennsylvania 
but  also  the  fields  of  western  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  as  well  to  steel  pro- 
ducers along  Its  route  and  both  the  steel 
production  and  transportation  centers 
of  New  York  State.  U  S  Route  219  car- 
ries the  type  ot  traffic  that  we  considered 
when  we  drafted  section  103. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
use  of  funds  authorized  by  section  103  In 
no  way  precludes  the  use  of  other  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funding  sections  for 
additional  segments  on  the  route? 

Mr  HOWARD.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  quite  correct.  Section 
104  moneys  create  an  additional  category 
for  funding.  But  that  category  does  not 
l)reclude  an  eligible  project  from  being 
funded  out  of  the  existing  applicable 
categories. 

Mr  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
6417.  as  amended  by  the  Howard  substi- 
tute. I  do  so  not  with  any  great  joy.  as  I 
do  have  some  reservations  about  It. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  as  good  as  the  version  which 
we  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  .some 
6  months  ago.  But  It  is  a  bill  which  rec- 
ognizes some  more  recent  pKjIitical  reali- 
ties It  is  a  pared  down  bill. 

Funding  levels  for  transit  operating 
subsidies  and  new  rail  starts  and  rail  ex- 
tensions have  been  reduced  fron  our 
earlier  effort  at  precisely  that  point  in 
our  Nation's  history  when  we  must  move 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  fixed 
rail  transit,  and  away  from  the  auto- 
mobile. Fortunately,  some  of  this  new 
rail  money  was  saved  when  it  looked  as 
though  even  greater  cuts  might  be  made. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  know 
of  other  problems  I  have  with  this  bill. 
Yet.  I  am  supporting  it.  It  does  still  pro- 
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vide  us  with  some  steps  in  the  right 
direction  in  the  field  of  public  trans- 
portation There  are  increases  in  author- 
izations for  transit  operating  subsidies  I 
hope  future  appropriations  committees 
will  recognize  our  wisdom  In  including 
these  funds,  and  provide  the  full  fund- 
ing that  the  country's  transit  properties 
will  surely  require. 

Another  piece  of  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  should  be  pointed  out  to  our  col- 
leagues IS  the  transportation  systems 
management  program  which  we  are 
creating  It  is  a  keystone  of  this  bill. 
Transportation  system  management 
funds  will  be  used  to  encourage  the  en- 
ergy-efficient use  of  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. It  will  facilitate  such  roud  projects 
asramp-meteraig.  light  synchronizatior.. 
the  use  of  carpools  and  vanpools.  and 
the  use  of  bicycles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  special  emphasis  on  non- 
recreational  bicycle  projects,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  ainendmeni  I  offered  in  sub- 
committee 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  bill.  I  have  hit  on  only  a 
couple  of  its  strengths.  There  arc  others 
There  are  also  some  very  real  weak- 
nesses. But  on  balance,  it  Is  a  bill  which 
merits  the  support  of  our  colleagues. 

And  for  this,  we  must  all  express  our 
thanks  to  Chairman  Bizz  Johnson  for 
yet  another  job  well  done,  and  to  Chair- 
man Jim  Ho\>ard  for  the  long  hour.s 
which  he.  too.  has  spent  in  making  this 
the  best  bill  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Our  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side,  led  by  Bill  Harsha  and  Bun 
Shcster  have  worked  hard  on  this  bill, 
and  their  imprints  can  clearlv  be  found 
throughout  the  legislation,  although  per- 
haps not  to  the  extent  thev  might  have 
Uked. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoi  c  our  colleagues 
win  support  HR    6417.  as  amended. 

Mr.  B.ARKES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word."=. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  tiic  Wash'ngton 
metropolitan  area  we  have  a  tristate 
agency  which  operates  the  rail  and  bus 
system  and  distributes  deficits  on  the 
basis  of  a  rather  complicated  formula 
This  agency  is  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan .Area  Transportation  Authority, 
which  operates  pursuant  to  interstate 
compact. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  agree  that  this 
legislation  under  consideration  does  not 
Impose  a  regional  distribution  scheme 
for  section  5  funds  based  on  revenue 
miles,  but  would  allow  our  region  to  con- 
tinue to  make  mutually  acceptable  ar- 
rangements based  on  our  particular 
operating  and  financial  arrangements. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes.  the  revenue-mile 
formula  is  intended  only  to  fix  appor- 
tionments among  the  urbanized  areas. 
Within  those  areas,  a  distribution  may 
be  mutually  agreed  to  which  Is  consist- 
ent with  local  funding  arrangements. 
New  subparagraph  >  E  >  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  these  local  funding  arrange- 
ments. 

D  1610 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  very  able  staff  of 


the    committee    and    subcommittee    for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Ms  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Howard 
substitute  amendment. 

Since  H  R.  6417  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation on  May  14,  Chairman  Howard 
and  Representative  Cleveland  have  been 
engaged  m  one  of  the  most  prolonged 
negotiations  since  Pete  Rose  became  a 
free  agent  At  one  time  or  another  the 
negotiations  have  included  Members  and 
staff  from  botn  sides  of  the  aisle,  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  handicapped  commu- 
nity, local  transit  authorities,  and  the 
Carter  admmistration.  Everybody  with 
more  tlian  a  passing  interest  m  the  ques- 
tion made  a  contribution. 

Finally,  last  night,  after  months  of 
discussions  that  had  failed  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  various  parties, 
and  after  a  vote  Tuesday  on  the  original 
Cleveland  amendment  was  decided  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins,  an  agreement 
was  reached. 

The  language  that  has  been  agreed  to 
will  give  local  governments  and  transit 
authorities  the  fiexibilty  they  need  m  de- 
signing plans  to  provide  transit  service 
to  the  handicapped,  while  retaining 
enough  specificity  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  those  individuals  will  also  be 
met. 

I  am  nol  totally  pleased  with  the  com- 
promise despite  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  indicated 
earlier  is  the  mayor's  wish.  I  would  like 
to  see  greater  consideration  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped.  But  I  am  real- 
istic, and  I  think  Ed  Koch  is  too  Realis- 
tically. New  York  City  would  have  to 
forfeit  assistance,  as  my  colleague  from 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Wydler  indicated  ear- 
lier because  it  cannot  retrofit  in  accord- 
ance with  section  504.  So.  the  handi- 
capped may  be  getting  less  with  the 
amendment,  but,  without  the  amend- 
ment, they  will  get  nothing  at  all. 

The  compromise  moves  away  from  the 
total  accessibility  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  regula- 
tions which  threatened  to  bankrupt  local 
transit  systems,  but  does  not  go  back  to 
the  pre-504  days  when  there  were  no  re- 
quirements at  all  made  in  this  area,  and 
m  too  many  cases  no  service  was  pro- 
■.Tded. 

So  I  congratulate  Chairman  Howard 
and  Representative  Cleveland  on  the 
yeoman  work  they  have  done,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  careful  compromise  and  moving  ex- 
I>editiously  to  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Before  I  close,  there  is  one  additional 
provision  of  the  Howard  substitute 
which  I  wish  to  address  I  am  referring 
to  the  formula  changes  in  .section  5 
operating  a-ssistance  that  will  base  sec- 
tion 5  assistance  on  actual  service  pro- 
vided rather  than  the  population  and 
population  density  of  any  given  area. 
The  existing  formula  has  resulted  in  an 
inefficient  and  illogical  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

With  aid  based  on  population,  areas 
may  be  ehglble  to  receive  aid  whether  or 


not  they  need  it  to  operate  their  system, 
or  even  if  they  have  no  system  at  all.  as 
is  the  case  of  Odessa.  Tex.  Li  some  cases. 
this  lias  resulted  in  cities  banking  their 
apportionments  for  future  use.  or  offer- 
ing service  practically  lor  nothing,  since 
their  FederaJ  apportionment  covers 
their  operatmg  costs. 

The  new  formula  will  eluninate  many 
of  these  problems  Areas  will  receive  aid 
based  on  the  service  they  provide.  For 
many  areas,  this  change  will  mean  in- 
creased Federal  aid  For  others,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  aid.  To  help 
communities  adjust  to  cuts  in  funding, 
the  formula  change  will  be  phased  in 
over  2  years,  so  that  m  19C2  apportion- 
ments will  be  based  half  on  the  exisimg 
formula  and  half  on  the  new  formula 
And  in  1983  just  the  new  formula  will 
be  used. 

There  are  several  major  points  that 
need  to  be  stressed  with  regard  to  the 
formula  change. 

First,  the  change  makes  sense.  Transit 
aid  should  go  to  places  that  have  transit 
systems,  and  not  to  any  area  where 
there  are  people  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  transit  system. 

Second,  the  change  will  benefit  cities 
all  over  the  country 

Third,  the  change  wnll  result  in  better 
use  of  limited  Federal  transit  dollars. 

Fourth,  the  change  will  not  affect 
cities  with  populations  under  200,000 
which  will  continue  to  receive  aid  under 
the  existmg  formula.  The  change  will 
also  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  available  to  smaller  cities. 

And  finally,  the  change  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
15.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  a  good  transit 
bill  in  this  Congress,  we  will  pass  the 
Howard  substitute  with  the  new  formula 
lor  operating  assistance 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  the  Howard  substitute  and  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  her  great  worK  on  this  legis- 
lation She  has  kept  our  New  York  dele- 
gation well  informed  and  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  work  she  has  done. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  those  kind  words. 

Mr.  WEISS-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
for  her  fine  work  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  also  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Howard  I . 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  support  of 
th'^  substitute  amendment  offered  by  our 
distmguished  colleague  Representative 
Howard  to  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1980. 

Scarce  energy  supplies,  tight  eco- 
nomi;'  conditions  and  environmental  con- 
cerns all  underscore  the  importance  of 
wise  investment  in  public  transpwrtation 
systems.  Millions  of  Americans  have  un- 
derstood these  new  realities,  and  have 
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contributed  to  the  substantial 
in  m'ls.s  transit  nrirrship  in  recent  years. 
Adeqimt*'  FVdfnil  Iiiiiding  must  be  pro- 
vided to  ront-inue  mcetinK  the  rising  de- 
mand and  nwxl  tor  mass  transit. 

Every   Member  of    this   b(xiy   remem- 
bers Uie  first  siKn  of  lui  energy  crunch 
in  the  early  1970s.  Americans  began  the 
shift  away  from  the  sole  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  buses,  subways  and  commuter 
railroads.  Because  State  and  local  sub- 
sidies and  fares  did  not  rise  to  meet  the 
increased  costs  of  operation,  the  Federal 
Oovernmeiit    began    explormK    methods 
of    sub.suli/.ing    mass    tniii.sit    operating 
costs.  In   1974  the  first  Federal  subsidy 
was  allocated  on  the  basis  of  population 
in  urban  areas  and  was  distributed  on  a 
State-by-State  basis.  As  a  result,  many 
urban  areas  with  very  new  transit  sys- 
tems received  a  windfall  and  other  small- 
er cities  and  towns,  particularly  in  the 
Midwest,      also      received      substantial 
amounts  of  aid.  At  the  same  time,  large 
urban  centers  such  as  New  York,  with 
extensive  rail,  bus.  and  subway  lines  re- 
ceived a  considerably  smaller  share  of 
Federal  assistance 

Plans  have  been  discussed  for  the  last 
2  years  to  adjust  the  formula  so  that  it 
reflects  the  level  of  service  provided  by 
a  transit  system.  The  Surface  Trans- 
portation Art  of  1980  IS  the  culmination 
of  such  efforts  to  more  equitably  dis- 
tribute Ftxierid  funds,  incorporating  a 
landniiirk  revision  of  the  formula  for 
funding  miuss  tr.uisit  operations  in  large 
urlmii  comtnuiulies 

Ftather  than  caUuliitmg  on  the  basis  of 
jxjpulation  for  all  areas,  the  new  formula 
for  .section  5  operating  assLstance — iden- 
tical to  that  used  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill — will  award  Federal  assistance 
according  to  tiie  extent  of  service  it  pro- 
vides This  formula,  which  uses  both  rail 
and  bus  "revenue  vehicle  miles"  in  com- 
puting aid,  Ls  a  great  improvement  in 
fairness  over  the  present  system.  For 
New  York,  the  improvement  Ls  obvious 

During  fl.scal  year  1982  it  is  estimated 
that  the  New  York  metroiJoUtan  area  will 
receive  an  uicrease  of  almost  $an  million 
in  operalmg  funds  under  tiir  r  iw  for- 
mula. Over  the  5-year  life  ut  t)i,>  bill's 
authorization  New  York  State  .  ,,ii  txi.rct 
to  rrrcive  more  than  $:>  billion  m  traii.sit 
(MiMf.il  ;ind  operating  a.ssi.stance.  Yet. 
thi.-,,.  who  would  rlaim  that  the  formula 
tffii.'iiLs  New  York  to  an  unfair  degree 
should  take  pau.se  Every  city  in  the  Na- 
tion, except  one.  will  receive  72  cents  per 
vehicle  mile  of  ma.ss  transit  The  excep- 
tion is  New  York  City  which  will  receive 
.')8  cents  per  mile  due  to  the  cap  on  total 
Federal  assistance  allotted  to  a  single 
urban  area.  This  is  a  shortfall  for  New 
York,  but  it  still  provides  a  much  more 
etiuitable  allocation  than  under  the  cur- 
rent funnula. 

The  substitute  also  contains  an  incen- 
tive provision  that  will  award  greater 
FederiU  aid  to  cities  tjiat  generate  in- 
creases m  mass  transit  ndershlp.  Areas 
with  ridership  gains  of  4  percent  or 
more  over  the  previous  year  would  be 
eligible  for  the  bonus  under  the  incen- 
tive tier  provision,  calculated  as  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  the  areas  yearly 
appropriation. 
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tiiii;  tilt'  •  iibst  iiiite  (Tfiites  a 
-nijr.im  under  tiie  Surface  Trans- 
!;  A(t  to  help  coordinate  different 
I  ir tat  ion  systems  that  serve  the 
I  re, I  1  Ins  categorical  grant  pro- 
traii.^portation  systems  manage- 
ment <TSM> .  would  provide  $300  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  increase  fund  ng 
each  year  to  $450  million  in  fiscal  year 
198.')  TSM  a-ssistance  to  New  York  and 
(ithtT  lirk'e  urbanized  areas  would  be  ex- 
trcnu'lv  \.t;i:ihip  in  coordinating  the 
varicil  iikh:.'  .!  transportation  operating 
withm  iiii'tri  ;.■'::•. i:,  ;irf;us  These  funds 
will  be  aiincii  ,it  ..-lip:  > -■.  rments  to  traffic 
signal  networks,  the  construction  of  ex- 
clusive use  bus  and  bike  lanes,  promotion 
of  carpoollng.  and  construction  of  con- 
traflow bus  lanes  to  speed  rush-hour 
commuting. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  support 
needed  growth  in  the  capital  program 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration Additional  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  help  cities  purchase 
buses  and  related  equipment  and  to  aid 
in  construction  of  certain  facilities  such 
as  intercity  bus  terminals. 

The  demand  for  improved  public 
transportation  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  continuing  increase  in 
transit  ridership  in  both  large  and  small 
urban  areas  In  1979  8  13  billion  riders 
u.sed  mass  transit  systems  nationwide, 
representing  a  15-percent  increase  over 
each  of  the  previous  2  years.  At  a 
time  when  energy  conservation  and  ef- 
ficiency is  imperative,  mass  transit  de- 
.serves  the  firm  support  of  all  Members 
of  this  House  I  urcre  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  very  important  legi.slation 

Ms  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  words,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  mv  time 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr  Chairman,  as  a  Member  from  the 
city  of  New  York  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  dramatic  increase  in  crimes  on 
our  mass  transit  system,  especially  our 
subways.  The  fi.scal  crisis  has  caused  a 
net  reduction  of  1.000  uniformed  transit 
police  in  the  city,  yet  on  the  average  300 
felony  crimes  a  week  are  being  com- 
mitted. 

I  have  three  questions  Can  .section  5 
funds  be  used  by  a  locality  specifically 
for  the  hiring  of  uniformed  police  offi- 
cers to  foster  improved  safety  of  ma.ss 
transit  systems? 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  BIAGGI  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr     HOWARD    I    would   answer   the 

gentleman  and  say  yes  to  the  gentleman 

Mr    BIAGGI    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Has  that  always  been  the  case? 

Mr.  HOWARD  This  has  been  the  case, 
yes. 

Mr  BIAGGI  Does  this  legislation  and 
the  new  formula  change  that  in  any 
way  ? 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman this  changes  it  not  in  any  way  at 
all.  and  we  think  the  gentleman  brings 
up  a  very  important  item,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  people  generally  but  also  be- 
cause the  effort  made  in  this  area  will  be 
able  to  have  us  Increase  the  utilization 


of  public  transportation  systems  m  many 
cities  around  the  <  ountry 

Mr.  BIAGGI  I  thank  the  ^;fiitlfiii.i;. 
for  his  respon.ses  and  cornuifiul  him  Jor 
his  leadersiiip  in  promul^;atniK  inis  legis- 
lation, and  for  the  ( imper.ition  ol  ins  ex- 
cellent staff 

Mr  ZABIAXKI  Mr  Chairman  I  mo. e 
to  -strike  the  rt'[|uisite  number  ol  word.'- 
Mr  Cluiirm.ui,  1  take  this  o,  portunitv 
to  clarify  an  understanding  with  our  able 
and  distinguished  iolk>a«ue  the  ^;l■IUlt  • 
man  from  Pennsylvania   'Mr    SmsiH' 

M.-  ('I,,i;r!ii:iii  i,i.st  ue<'k  wiien  H  F{ 
6417  \\.i..  i:ti),iti-ii  ,1!:  luitinishcti  frw\Wi\ 
in  my  d:  triit  >  ,i!ii'd  stiulium  Freew.iv 
South  \v  .L,  (1.  .  ;;  ,-c(i  and  there  vm., 
agreement  tli.it  Congress  intended  proj- 
ects like  ."-;t.i(i:;ini  hTeewa,\  South,  wil!'. 
a  higii  I"  t  !.i(  tor.  to  be  ton.sidered  for 
priority  primary  and  dLsrretionary  fund- 
ing under  the  1978  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr  Shustfr.  quite  rightly  in- 
dicated that  the  minority  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  issue  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
the  minority  has  had  the  opixirtunity  to 
review  the  Stadiixm  Freeway  South  issue 
and  does  the  gentleman  concur  that 
projects  like  Stadium  Freeway  South 
were  intended  to  be  considered  in  the 
disbursement  of  DOT  priority  primary 
funds  mider  the  i978  Transportation 
Acf^ 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  ZABI/X^KI  I  am  l;.ippy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  {'ennsylvania 

Mr  SHUSTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distin^tuished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  providinp  me  with  a  full  and 
complete  record  on  this  situation  Indeed. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Congressman  and 
confirm  that  this  project  should  qualify 
for  consideration  for  di.scretionary  fund- 
ing as  a  priority  primary  highway  as 
designated  under  tlie  197H  Surface 
Transportation  Act. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time 

Mr  MINET.\  Mr  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numtK-r  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  the  time  now  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
In  the  gentleman's  substitute  I  notice 
that  for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1990 
that  $1  .T  billion  is  authorized  for  new  rail 
transportation  systems,  rail  extensions. 
automated  fixed  guideways.  and  the  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  rights-of-way  This 
figure.  I  believe,  has  been  reduced  from 
the  original  committee  bill  recommenda- 
tion of  $4  7,S  billion    Is  that  correct "> 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr   MINKT.'V    I  yield  to  t.'u-  rci.tleman 
Mr    HOW.ARII    Tin-  K'Htlrina::  is  for- 
rect 

Mr  MINET.-\  I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  this  reduction  represents  a  prudent 
attempt  to  control  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion levels  in  this  bill  and  does  not  repre- 
sent a  change  in  this  committee's  com- 
mitment to  these  sorts  of  projects. 
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Mr.  HOW.\RD  i  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman and  our  cjl'-caf^ues  that  it  w;is 
ii,;th  great  ret^ret  that  this  auliion/.ation 
was  reduced  Ic  was  done  -.o.  as  the  gen- 
tleman descnoed.  in  an  effort  to  contain 
the  authonzat'on  levels  and  docs  liO'.  in 
any  way  represent  a  slackening  in  our 
commitment  to  these  projects. 

Mr.  MINET.-A  Further,  as  you  are 
aware,  many  urban  areas  incluaiiig  m> 
own  are  well  into  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  leasibility  of  implementing 
a  modest  hght-rail  sy.stem  I  am  most 
supportive  of  this  component  of  the  sub- 
stitute because  it  would  provide  local 
agencies  a  clear  picture  of  the  future 
congressional  intent.  Since  the  amounts 
authorized  have  t)een  substantially  re- 
duced I  am  concerned  that  only  one  or 
two  large  projects  would  receive  preiun- 
inar>'  approval  from  DOT  rather  than 
numerous  and  cost-effective  tinaller 
projects  now  under  wiiat  is  known  as 
alternative  analysis  In  this  regard  I  re- 
quest that  the  record  be  clear  and  indi- 
cate tnat  this  conimitnient  rot  be  recog- 
nized by  DOT  as  going  to  only  one  or 
two  large  urban  areas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  1  would  like  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  I  am 
verj  aware  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  many  tvreas.  such  as  San  .'ose 
and  San  Francisco,  in  transit  develop- 
ment. I  am  also  aware  that  a  possible 
light-raii  project  could  emerge  for  the 
Guadalupe  Corridor  in  Santa  Clara 
County  from  the  well-thought-out  deci- 
sionmaking proces:.  being  exhibited  by 
local  transportation  and  private  individ- 
uals in  the  Bay  area.  Projects  like  light 
rail  and  expansion  to  existing  systems 
should  be  gi\  en  a  high  priority  in  future 
years  by  DOT  in  connection  with  this 
aspect  of  the  bill. 

~1  1620 

Mr.  MINETA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  lor  clarify- 
ing this  matter.  I  would  also  like  to  asK 
the  gentleman  about  the  .section  5 
formula  In  section  210  of  the  substitute 
I  observe  that  areas  below  200,000  in  pop- 
ulation would  receive  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  operating  assistance  program  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982.  I  believe  that 
this  share  is  completely  consistent  with 
the  short-term  operating  assistance 
needs  -n  these  area.s.  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  substitute  goes  too  far 
and  provides  unspecified  and  sizable 
shifts  in  future  years.  I  recommend  that 
the  committee  retain  jurisdictional  con- 
trol over  this  important  aspect  of  the 
operating  assistance  progra.m  Further- 
more. I  suggest  that  DOT  provide  the 
committee  with  extensive  analysis  and 
justification  prior  to  increasing  the  iier- 
centage  of  future  operating  fimds  for 
areas  below  200.000  in  population.  This 
information  should  allow  the  toramit- 
tee.  not  DOT.  to  realine  operating  as- 
sistance percentages  in  future  years. 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  thank  the  gentlem.in 
for  raising  these  important  concerns.  I 
would  hke  to  simply  say  that  the  com- 
mittee will  oversee  this  legislation  and 
that  future  Congresses  are  certainly  free 


to  make  anv  adjustment  that  .n.ay  be  in- 
(iii'ated 

Mr  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairma'..  I  have 
one  final  question  in  regard  to  TSM.  be- 
cause I  rise  in  support  of  the  ..ubs'iLute 
language  concerning  tlie  trai.sportaiun 
system  manacement  program  I  strongly 
commend  tlie  chairman  for  including 
authorizations  for  DOT  to  empiiasize  en- 
ergy conservation  projects  which  wouid 
reduce  tiattc  congestion  and  facilitate 
uaffic  flow.  In  my  own  county  there 
exists  at  least  two  projects  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  what  :s  intended  by  this  pro- 
gram, tno.se  projects  being  the  Pachoco 
Pass  01  Route  152  and  the  high-occu- 
pancy lane  project  on  Route  237  These 
projects  represent  excellent  example.i  of 
extremely  congested  highways  in  which 
traffic  flow  could  be  greatly  ii/i proved  by 
the  apphcatioa  of  TSM  strategies 

I  am  hopeful  and  certain  that  the 
State  of  California  would  move  quickly 
to  resolve  these  ar.d  other  hishway  con- 
gestion problems  in  Santa  Clara  Coim- 
ty  once  this  program  is  .mplemented. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

Mr  HOWARD  I  thank  ihe  gentleman 
for  bringing  to  our  attention  some  fine 
examples  of  how  the  TSM  prcgram  may 
be  applied. 

Mr  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentlerxan 
very  much. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  cnairman  cf  tiie  subcom- 
mittee, if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  analyzing  this  bill,  I 
see  that  51.5  billion  will  be  available  for 
grants  and  loans  for  new  rail  transporta- 
tion systems,  rail  extensions,  and  auto- 
mated fixed  guideways  for  the  penod  be- 
ginning October  1,  1985  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rapid  Transit  Dtst.'iot  recently 
received  a  .?12  million  grant  from  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  AdminLstru- 
tion  to  begin  preliminary  engineering 
work  on  the  'Wilshire  Rail  Rapid  Transit 
starter  line  in  Lo.s  Angeles.  They  antici- 
pate receiving  another  S30  millior.  from 
both  the  State  and  Federal  tioverrments 
this  spring  with  which  to  complete  pre- 
liminar>'  design  worK. 

Am  I  correct  to  a.ssume  Mr.  Chairman, 
tnat  the  $1.5  billion  in  H  R.  6417  will  be 
available  for  such  projects  as  the  'Wil- 
shire  starter  line  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  an:  very  happy  to  have  him  bring 
this  up  to  me.  I  V\Ould  say  the  gentleman 
is  correct  that  portions  of  this  $15  oillion 
would  be  available  for  projects  such  as 
the  Wil..hire  starter  lii.e  in  Los  .\nceies. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr.  CI. airman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  leqmsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
collocjuy  between  the  gentleman  from. 
California  'Mr  Beilenscin.  and  the 
chairman,  the  pentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr  Howakd^  and  I  support  that 


colloquy  on  the  WiL^hire  p^'oject  in  Los 
Angeles.  However  my  colleague  f  ."om  the 
other  oide  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Calif 01  ria  iMr  Badhami  and  I 
would  iiKt  to  engage  the  chairman  'Mr 
HOWARD'  in  coUcauy  at  this  point,  if  we 
may.  Thou?n  Orange  Comity.  Cal.f.,  is  a 
separate  standard  metrcpolitan  statis- 
tical area  apart  from,  Los  Angeles,  for 
purposes  of  mats  transit  projects  we  art 
part  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beaci:  ur- 
banized area.  The  Orange  County 
Transit  District  is  now  ir  the  alternative 
analysi.->  .stage  oi  de\elopment  of  a  rapid 
transit  system.  The  final  alternative  will 
be  seiectec  w  ithin  the  next  2  to  3  months. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  preliminarj- 
design  and  engineoriiig  stages,  with  ac- 
tual ccjnitructon  scheduled  to  commence 
ill  1986.  This  schedule  is.  t^r  beyond  the 
•i-ime  limits  of  this  particular  authoriza- 
tion and  I  do  rot  mean  to  suggest  that 
Orange  County  is  seeking  any  part  ol  the 
'.onstruLlior.  lands  auLhorixed  here. 

I  am  concerned,  hovever.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  whi;n  the  Ora.^ge  County 
laoid  transit  systera  enters  the  con- 
struction phase  there  may  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  to  remember  the 
Wilshire  projec*  aim  contend  thai  the 
Los  Angeles  urbanized  area  ha.s  already- 
received  its  fa-lr  .share  of  construction 
f'lnds.  I  hope  that  Orange  County's  rapid 
tr  :islt  project  will  not  be  prejudiced 
Simply  tecause  our  separate  triinsit  dis- 
trict happens  to  be  within  the  jame  ur- 
banized are&  as  Los  Angeies. 

Mr  HOW.ARD.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wouid  >ield.  I  v.ould  like  to 
say  that  it  vo'.iJ.i  be  my  intention  to  ex- 
amine tiie  Orange  County  rapid  transit 
proiect  on  its  own  merits.  As  much.  I 
would  view  It  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  th'^  Wilsnire  project,  as  indeed  it  is. 
I  recognize  that  Orange  County.  :s  bv 
definition,  within  the  same  urbanized 
?rea  as  L-is  Arigeles.  bjt  I  would  not  an- 
ticipate the  committee  preudging  this 
latei  project  simply  because  oi  the  pres- 
ent authorization  for  the  LA.  project. 

Mr  PATTER.SON.  I  thank  tiie  chair- 
man. 

Mr  BADHAM.  Mr.  Cnairman.  will  the 
ttentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  PATTERSON  I  yield  row  to  my 
roilengue  from  California  iMr.  Baihav 

Mr.  EA.DHAM.  I  'lianK  my  culieague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woulil  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  sentimerts  just  ex- 
pressed In  the  not  too  distant  past 
Oranae  Courily  learned,  'm  ito  detriment, 
that  being  part  of  the  Los  Angeies-Long 
Beach  urbar.ized  r.rea  worked  to  its  dis- 
advantage. At  that  time  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  re- 
ceived a  grar.t  of  some  $600  million  for 
the  purchase  of  cuscs  for  its  bus  fleet. 
Wh']e  this  ccrta'DiV  was  a  much-needed 
and  worthwhile  grant,  sometime  later 
when  the  Oranse  County  Transit  Dis- 
trict mr.de  a  much  .smaller  request  for 
bus  purchase  funds  we  were  told  tha'i.  car 
urbanized  area  had  already  rev,e:ved  £600 
iinllion. 

I7i  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
another   iLirge.  worthwhile  Los  Angeles 
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r  tpid  transit  project  is  being  author- 
ized I  am  -iure  that  this  project  is  an 
important  and  wel'.-deserxtd  one.  but 
our  Orange  County  rapid  transit  system 
IS  also  worthwhile.  weU-deserved.  and 
very  nt pessary  piven  the  oxtreniel>  r  tpid 
development  of  our  county  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  in  1986.  when  the  Orange 
County  Transit  Di:s*rirt  see!:s  funding 
for  Its  rapid  transit  project,  we  will  not 
be  told  again  that  our  uib-inlzed  area 
has  already  renewed  all  t>ie  funriing  for 
rapid  transit  projects  that  it  can  expect 

Mr  HOWARD  WiH  the  ^jentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

Mr  HOWARD  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  penilcman  from  CiUfomia  'Mr 
Badh.am'.  I  agree  with  tne  gentlemen 
from  Ca.ifornia  that  the  Orange  County 
proicct  shDuld  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
fundinc;  of  the  WUsh.re  project  in  Los 
Antcks.  When  the  Oranpe  County  rapid 
transit  proiect  is  ready  ^o  seek  funriln; 
for  construction  I  •.\ould  no*,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  wiil  rot.  hold  it 
ag&j;st  it  that  the  LA  project  has 
already  received  funding  In  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr    B^DHAM.  1  thank  the  chairman 

Mr.  PATTERSON  I  thank  tlie  Chair- 
man very  nuch  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance 01  niv  tune. 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  w.-s  ob- 
ligated to  oppose  H  R.  641'".  the  surface 
transportation  authorizfiti.m  bill,  tuliy 
for  several  reasons.  The  nrj.vt  important 
among  them  was  tne  grosi^ly  unfair 
treatment  three  cities  in  Louisiana  re- 
ceived in  the  section  5  torniula  chan'je 
for  operaiim  subsidies.  Of  the  three. 
Baton  Rouse  was  treated  the  worst  and 
received  a  65 -percent  detrease  m  .subsi- 
dies presently  received.  I  supported  sev- 
eral luisuccessful  efforts  to  rectify  ihLs 
misfortune,  and  absent  their  pa&sage,  I 
was  constrained  to  continue  my  protest 
bv  opposinir  Mio  final  passage  of  the  bill  • 

•  Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  due  to 
iong-standiiiK  commitment.---  in  ni>  home 
estate  of  Kansas.  I  was  unable  to  be  liere 
Tuesday  when  tlie  House  resumed  con- 
sideration of  H  R  6417  and  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Rentltman  from  Peni.syl- 
vania.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
tlie  subcommittee  <Mr.  Shlster'.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  supported 
that  amendment  becaM.sc  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  changf  proposed  in 
the  fundinp  formula  fo*-  apportioning 
bus  and  bus-relTted  purcha.sc  urant?  un- 
der the  UMTA  .section  5  program. 

As  my  colleague.",  realize,  section  20fl 
of  the  committee-reported  bill  woulc'. 
continue  the  present  funding  allocation 
formula  Unfortuna'ely.  the  Senate- 
pas.<;ed  bill,  like  the  Howard  .substitute 
which  is  before  us.  wou'd  significantly 
modify  the  formula  to  give  preference  to 
large  urban  centers  with  exten.-ive  mass 
tran.^'t  systems  alreadv  in  place  I  hope 
we  will  reject  th"  Howard  sul)stitute  and 
thu.s  revert  to  th*?  funding  form  ila  in 
the  committee-reported  bill  Should  this 
legislation  make  it  to  conference,  our 
House  conferees  should  also  work  to  re- 


tain   the    funding    formula    which    has 
already  been  in  use 

There  are  two  practical  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  chantje  in  funding  alloca- 
tion First  and  foremo.st.  the  proposed 
change  would  severely  hnmper  the  abil- 
ity of  systems,  particularly  smaller  ones 
just  being  put  into  operaiion,  to  expand 
In  that  regard  I  think  it  is  most  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  here  to  remember  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  ma.ss  transit  In  .so 
many  parts  of  this  country  is  a  key  rea- 
son why  we  have  not  heen  a^le  to  reduce 
our  motor  fuel  lonsumption  further  than 
wc  have.  Changing  th«>  funding  formula. 
as  proposed  in  the  Howard  substitute, 
would  slow  *he  process  towrrd  institut- 
ing SMch  service  Ju.st  at  the  time  that 
rising  energy  costs  are  making  mass 
transit  look  more  appealing  in  many 
area.'-  of  this  countn,-.  Second,  changing 
the  formula  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
this  sub.stifute  could  verv  likely  lead  to 
rewarding  inefflcient  expaision  of  those 
larger,  established  systems  which  it  is 
inti'ndod  to  help.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
suppo.sed!y  trying  to  be  cutting  back  on 
Government  inefflcit  ncy.  that  chanrrr 
seems  to  run  completely  contrary  to  our 
nat'.onnl  goaLs 

While  I  .support  this  important  legis- 
lation. T  do  obipct  to  the  (hanged  allo- 
cation formtila  • 

•  Mrs    CHISHOLM.    Mr.   Chairman.    I 
r'se  to  ."^trong'y  obiect  to  the  Ipnruage  in 
H  R.  6417  uenying  handicai>ped  person 
the  right  of  access  to  federally  supported 
mass  transit  systems. 

While  the  provi-sions  of  the  Cleveland 
amendment  have  been  modified  to  try  to 
to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  handcipped 
community,  the  "local  option"  concept 
that  is  at  the  hftrt  of  this  issue  .still  runs 
contrary  to  standing  commitments  by  the 
Congress  to  barrier-free  public  trans- 
portation. 

I  believe.  Mr  Chairman,  that  local  op- 
tion really  means  no  option  for  physically 
disabled  peop'e  living  in  our  cities  These 
people  have  the  same  needs  as  the  rest 
of  us  for  inexpensive  and  rehab'c  pub'ic 
transportation.  Tliey  have  jobs  to  get  to. 
.sclioo's  to  attend,  appointments  to  keep. 
;i!id  many  other  places  to  go  It  is  not 
fair,  and  it  is  not  right,  to  make  'hem 
witch  the  buses  and  trains  go  by  while 
they  wait  for  the  taxi  or  van  that  may 
come — if  they  thought  to  reserve  one 
iiours  or  days  eiilier 

Therf  are  more  handicapped  people 
out  there  than  we  know  They  have  been 
bearing  the  extra  costs  and  burdens  of 
"options"  to  public  transportation:  or 
they  have  sat  at  home  Ijecau.se  it  is  just 
too  difficult  to  get  out.  They  .should  not 
have  their  hopes  for  mobility  d'^shed  by 
local  governments  unwilling  to  face  the 
resporsibilify  for  .serving  them 

The  U  S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  trying  to  meet  th  it  responsibility. 
In  following  the  laws  wc  hnve  marie  they 
a.-p  insisting  that  along  with  the  millions 
of  Federal  dollars  to  local  transit  sys- 
tems comes  the  mandate  to  let  the  wheel- 
chairs get  on  the  buses  trains  and  sub- 
way cars. 

Let  us  permit  DOT  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  Let  us  not  stand  In  the  bus  door  with 


a  "handicapped,  keep  out"  sign.  Let  us 
rememl)er.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
some  Members  of  Congress  mitrht  pos- 
sibly end  up  confined  to  wheelchairs,  and 
will  expect  more  than  sympathy  from  lo- 
cal governments. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  America's  handicapped.  I 
hope  that,  prior  to  final  enactment  of 
H  R.  6417.  this  controversial  issue  will  be 
reconsidered  and  that  the  offensive  'lo"al 
option"  Ipnguage  will  be  removed.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Howard  substitute  to  H  R 
6417.  the  proposed  Surface  Tran.sporta- 
tion  Act  of  1980.  The  .substitute  embodies 
a  responsible  approach  .o  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  conference  on  this  much- 
needed  authorization  bill  and  makes  a 
number  of  improvements  in  Sfveral  areas 
which  are  of  particular  concpin  to  those 
of  us  who  .seek  to  provid"  !nis  Nation 
with  a  viable  ma.-;s  transit  system  that  is 
a.'cessible  to  all. 

I  refer  .specifically  to  the  provisions 
imiro/ing  the  formula  by  which  section 
5  operating  funds  are  allocated.  The  leg- 
islation re.jorted  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Tran.«portaLion  Committee  retained 
the  existing  formula  which  is  based  on 
riopulation  and  population  density  Ex- 
perien  I'  ha.s  shown,  however,  that  that 
formula  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
trinsit  needs  of  those  cities  which  pro- 
Aide  substantial  mass  transit  service  and 
those  that  do  not.  As  a  result,  cities  such 
as  Ne«  York  and  Boston,  which  face 
declining  populations  and  co.'tly  transit 
service,  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  9.17  percent  and  8  85  per- 
cent of  their  transit  operatinp  costs 
while  cities  with  relatively  young  transit 
svstems.  receive  a  far  larger  -jorccntage 
of  their  operating  costs  for  transit  serv- 
ice under  this  program. 

Tlie  Howard  FUb.stltute  recognizes  the 
important  improvement  in  this  formula 
already  approved  by  the  other  body  by 
incorporating  a  similar  .service-ba.sed 
formula  calculated  on  rail  or  bus  revenue 
vehicle  miles  for  cities  with  populations 
over  200.000  effective  in  1983.  Cities  v^-ith 
existinp  transit  networks  will  benefit 
greatly  from  this  formula  change:  under 
the  formula  included  in  the  Howard 
substitute,  the  New  York  City  area's 
share  of  these  funds  will  increase  to  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  national  total.  This 
will  helu  hold  the  line  on  fares. 

To  my  colleagues  from  areas  with  less 
extcnEi\e  transit  networks  and  smaller 
populations  which  are  growing.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Howard  substitute  re- 
tains the  current  population-based  for- 
mula for  cities  with  populations  under 
200,000. 

As  well,  tiiLs  substitute  provides  for  a 
new  DOT  plan  for  allocating  seciion  3 
funds  for  modemi.'ation.  rehabilitation 
and  replacement  of  rail  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  roll'ng  .stock  for  urban 
areas  w'th  r.iii  ma.ss  tran.sit  Beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  at  least  7.'S  percent  of 
.section  3  funds  will  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  plan.  There  is  little 
question  that  New  York's  aging  system 
will  be  eligible  for  nearly  25  percent  of 
this  funding  and  believe  me.  It  is  needed 
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In  addition,  the  Howard  substitute  of- 
fers a  viable  approach  to  compliance  with 
section  504  ol  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as 
it  relates  to  transportation  for  the  hand- 
icapped. This  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  handicapped  residing  and  vi.siting  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area  be- 
cause the  MTA  has  already  announced 
that  it  simply  cannot  afTord  to  comply 
with  current  law  and  its  future  funding 
is  now  ill  jeopardy.  Under  the  substitute, 
alternative  transportation  services  for 
the  handicapped  would  be  acceptable 
substitutes  for  mainline  accessibility  to 
mo.st  mas.*;  transit  systems.  Such  alterna- 
tive .service  must  be  approved  by  the  rele- 
vant local  planning  organization  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  Service  would  have  to  be 
available  regardless  of  trip  purpose,  and 
for  at  least  the  same  time  period  for 
which  regular  transit  service  is  provided. 
It  is  likely  that  numerous  alternatives 
will  be  available  to  transport  the  handi- 
capped, and  I  commend  this  more  flexible 
approach  to  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Again.  I  support  the  Howard  substi- 
tute, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it  so  that  this  vitally  important  bill  can 
be  enacted  without  further  delay.* 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
substitute  to  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act.  off-^red  by  our  colleague.  Mr 
Howard.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  Chair- 
man Howard  and  his  committee  rcprc- 
.sents  an  important  compromise  and.  as 
such,  deserves  our  full  support. 

We  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the  crit- 
ical need  for  this  legislation.  Passage  of 
the  Howard  substitute  would  have  the 
important  effect  of  reaffirming  the  com- 
.niitment  of  the  Congress  to  insure  suit- 
able and  efficient  nia.ss  transportation  for 
the  citizens  cf  our  Nation.  The  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  both  capital  con- 
struction fluids  and  operating  expenses 
for  mass  transit  projects  through  1985. 
The  rising  cost  of  energy  and  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  securing  stable,  adequate 
supplies,  demand  that  immediate,  favor- 
able action  be  taken  on  this  legislation 
Changing  lifestyles  and  the  public  de- 
mand for  an  efficient  transportation 
alternative,  dictate  the  need  for  prompt 
action. 

Unlike  the  committee  bill,  the  Howard 
substitute  would  revise  the  formula  for 
apportionment  of  Federal  grants  to 
provide  more  funds  for  those  areas  that 
provide  more  service.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  realistic  standard  for  the  attainment 
of  the  national  pol'cv  goals  which  have 
been  established.  Additionally,  an  incen- 
tive tier  is  provided  for  those  urban. zed 
areas  in  which  ridership  increases  4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year  or  where  the 
ratio  of  operating  revenues  to  expenses 
exceeds  the  national  median.  In  either 
case,  a  4-percent  bonus  is  awarded. 
Should  both  conditions  be  met.  a  6-per- 
cent bonus  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  the  chairman  and  hi.s 
committee  that  the  Howard  substitute 
enjoys  such  a  broad  base  of  support  Ele- 
ments of  local  government,  citizen 
groups,  and  most  advocates  of  the  handi- 


capped support  this  flexible  approach  to 
the  solution  of  vexing  mass  transit  prob- 
'ems.  It  IS  important  to  iioie  that  this 
measure  reahstically  addrcs-e.^  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  section  504 
regulations  governing  tlir  treatment  o: 
handicapped  acce.s.«  to  pubhc  transpor- 
tation. By  allowing  loralitier  wider  lati- 
tude to  address  specific  regional  or  in- 
dividual concerns  within  a  general 
framework,  the  Howard  substitute  re- 
moves a  considerable  burden  from  local 
governments. 

Chairman  Howard's  substitute  legisla- 
tion will  move  America  toward  the  im- 
po/tanl  goals  in  mass  transportation 
whicli  are  currently  recognized  by  the 
Nation.  Tlie  legislation  is  a  coherent, 
balanced  approach  to  public  transporta- 
tion policy.  It  provides  incentives  for  in- 
creasing participation  in  mass  transpor- 
tation by  locaUties  while  encouraging 
energy  efficiency  today  and  in  the  future. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  serve 
as  a  landmark,  siijnalr.ig  strong  Federal 
encouragement  for  energy -efficient  mass 
tran.sportation  programs.* 
•  Mr.  H.ARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  llic  amendment  to  H  R  6417, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1980 
offered  by  Congresswoman  Marjorie 
Holt.  This  amendment  would  authorize 
the  funding  necessary  for  a  complete  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Bridge  locat- 
ed between  Maryland  and  Virginia  along 
1-495.  The  amendment  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  in  April 
1980.  to  provide  100-percent  Federal 
funding  for  this  project. 

As,a  major  connecting  link  of  1-495. 
the  Wilson  Bridge  is  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  but  also  to  the  entire  Interstate 
Highway  System.  With  an  average  daily 
traffic  flow  of  over  100.000  vehicles,  the 
bridge  structur  ■  has  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years.  This  has  created 
a  serious  safety  problem  for  area  com- 
muters and  otlier  travelers  utilizing  the 
bridge.  In  the  last  3  years  alone,  over  200 
.serious  accident.'^  have  occurred  on  the 
Wilson  Bridge.  The  condition  of  the 
bridge  is  a  mat'cr  of  serious  salety  con- 
cern, and  without  immediate  action  the 
situation  will  continue  to  worsen, 

Tlie  Ke'ier:i]  Go\ernment  is  the  sole 
owner  of  the  WiLson  Bridge  and  under 
the  provisions  of  Puolic  Law  87-358  Vir- 
ginia. Mar.sland  and  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia agreed  to  acceiit  responsibility  lor 
the  routine  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  structure.  The  local  .lunsuictions 
have  expended  $450  000  annually  for 
routine  maintenance.  A  reconstruction 
project  of  this  magnitude  iiv.olve.s  more 
than  routine  maintenance,  iiowever,  and 
.sh'jiild  i.ot  hp  :lie  re.'-ponsibility  of  the 
local  jurisdictions. 

The  recons' ruction  of  the  Wilson 
Bridge  u.l!  cost  an  estimated  $60  million. 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  is 
^\'illing  to  particijiale  in  a  93-percent 
Federal.  lO-vercent  State  funding  ar- 
rangement Lender  this  arrangement 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  iiave  to  finance  a  por- 
tion   lotaling    $6    million — funds    that 


these  jurisdictions  car.  ill  afTorc  to  ex- 
pend on  propertN  ouned  by  the  Federal 
(jO»er.nmeni..  e.-p.c:ally  at  a  t.me  when 
Federal  assistance  to  fctates  and  localities 
are  oemg  dramatically  .-slasried. 

Given  that  the  Feaeral  uo\ernmeni 
owiis  the  Wilson  Bridge  and  that  its  re- 
pair requires  immediate  attention,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  would 
1  rovide  for  1  O-percer.t  Federal  funding 
for  this  major  reconstruction  project. 
Clearly.  States  and  localities  should  not 
ha\e  to  use  their  limited  funds  to  repair 
P'-operty  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Again.  I  urge  your  suppori  for  the 
Holt  amendment  • 

Tr.e  CH.\IRM.\.\.  The  que.<;tion  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from,  Nev,  Je.-sey  iMr   Howard). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute    as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRM'^N  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  n.ses 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tiie  Speaker  ha\ing  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  McKay.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tlie  Union,  reported  that  th.it  Commit- 
tee, havmg  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  6417»  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  for  highway 
safety,  for  mass  transportation  in  urban 
and  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  767. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  U-^'^^r  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  \OLe  u^manded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
m.ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  ar.d  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  wa.s  read  the 
third  time. 

C  1630 

N.'    TI    iN    TO    RErOMMIT    OFFERF."    TV     VF      HAKSHA 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER    Is  the  gentleman  op- 

;:ostd  to  the  bill" 

Mr,  HARSHA  Ir,  its  present  form  I 
am.  Mr,  Speaker 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  The  Cie:  k  w:ii  repoi-t 
•r.e   motiOii  to  recomimit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

\'r  H.ARsuA  rr.oves  to  recomm;;  the  bill. 
H  R  6417.  to  the  Committee  on  Pub'.ic  Works 
ai:d  Traasportation 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  prevou-  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Tin-  SPKAKH(  The  question  Is  on 
the   motion   to   riTonujiit. 

The  motion  to  fi   unmit  was  rejected. 

The  ai'KAKKK  Ihc  question  is  on  the 
pa->v.saKf  of  tlif  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
p<'artfl  to  have  it 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
'It-rnand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  346.  nays  33. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  52,  as 
follows : 

[Roll   No    6681 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Aluka 

AlbOfita 

Alexander 

.^tr.bro 

.\nderson. 

Calir. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  N  C. 
Andrews. 

N  Dale 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bad  bam 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  HI 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Hpilert.«>n 
H^njamln 
rienneit 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 

B0«g8 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

H>wen 

lirademaa 

Ureauic 

Brtnklsy 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

lirown.  Ohio 

DroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burcener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Conable 

Cont* 

Ccivyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

CouKhlln 

Courier 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Danle'son 

Danneme^^er 

Davis.  Mich 

de  la  Oanra 

Derrick 


TEAS— 346 

Dicks 

Dln««ll 

Dixon 

D'innelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drliian 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Early 

Eckhardt 

FUlgar 

Fd wards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Eniery 

En«lt<;h 

Erdahl 

Er^entxjrn 

Ertel 

Evar:«.  Del 

Evane.  Ga. 

Fary 

Fa&oell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ftthlon 

Fltppo 

Plorlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

CronzalBK 

Gij<.<mu« 

Gore 
Gradlson 
Oramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
<"iuyer 
H.igedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
HaJl.Tex 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Mchmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
H.-u-rls 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HI!  11.1 
HInson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Huckaby 


Hughaa 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

J(«bnsan.  Calif. 

Johnson.  CjIo 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Ka:ren 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach,  Iowa 

I>eBch.  La. 

Leath.  Tex 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

liOefRer 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Mrd. 

liOtt 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloske;, 

McComiack 

McDimU) 

McHugh 

McKtty 

McKlnney 

Magulro 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MathU 

Mat&ut 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MU-a 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlulsh 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

M  'lloh.-in 

Montgomery 

Mcwrlkead, 

Calif 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Mottl 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Musto 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nicl*ols 
Nowak 
Dakar 
Obenitar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 


Pa 


Peaae 

Salterfleld 

Trlble 

Perkins 

Sawyer 

Udall 

Petri 

Scbeuer 

UUman 

Peryser 

SchiUze 

Van  Deerlln 

Pickle 

Sebellufl 

Vander  Jagt 

Porter 

Selberling 

Vanlk 

PTKver 

Senaenbrenner 

Vei.lo 

Price 

Shannon 

VoikJner 

Prltchard 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Pursell 

She  by 

Walker 

Quayle 

Shumway 

Wampler 

Qulllen 

Shuster 

Waiklna 

Rahall 

.Skelton 

Weaver 

Rallaback 

Smith.  Iowa 

Weiss 

Rang«l 

Smith,  Nebr 

Whltehurst 

Ratchford 

Snowa 

WhIUey 

Re7ula 

Solarz 

Whltlaker 

Reuss 

Spence 

Whltten 

Richmond 

St  Germain 

WUIlams.  Mort 

RlnaJdo 

Stack 

Williams.  Ohio 

Rltter 

Staggers 

WDsc^i.  Bob 

Roberts 

Stangela:id 

WUsoo,  Tex 

Rublneon 

Stanton 

Winn 

Roe 

Stark 

Wlrth 

Roee 

Steed 

Wolff 

Rosenthal 

Stew-art 

Woipe 

RostenkowTskl 

Stokes 

Wright 

Roth 

Stratton 

Wyatt 

Rousselot 

Studds 

WydJer 

Roybal 

Stump 

Yatron 

Royer 

Swift 

Younp.  Pla 

Rvidd 

S>Tiar 

Youn(?   Mo 

Rusao 

Tauke 

Zablorkl 

Sabo 

Tavizln 

Zefereitl 

Santlnl 

Thomas 
NATS— 33 

Ashbrook 

Haxisen 

Maszoll 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Miller,  Calif. 

Bonlor 

Hubbard 

Mocre 

Cheney 

Ichord 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

Paul 

Collins,  Tex 

Jeffries 

Simon 

Cranr.  Daniel 

,rone.s,  Okla. 

.'^nyder 

Dellums 

I,atta 

Slenhclm 

Devlne 

L«e 

Stockman 

Kvuns,  Ind 

Livingston 

Tavlor 

Frenzel 

McDonald 

Wvlle 

ANSWKRED      PRESENT  —1 

Bi.rton.  John 

NOT  VOTINCJ — 52 

Anthony 

Garcia 

NCi^an 

Ashlery 

Olalmo 

O'Brien 

Aspln 

OoJdwater 

Pepper 

Burton,  Phillip  Hlghtower 

Rhodes 

CarneTT 

Jenrette 

Hoilno 

Cavanaugh 

Kelly 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Kemp 

Solomon 

Collins.  Ill 

Kindness 

Spe;iman 

Crane,  Philip 

lifiderer 

Svmms 

Daschle 

Luken 

Thompson 

Davis,  S  C. 

Liuvdine 

Traitkr 

Deckard 

McEwen 

Wiixman 

Derwlnskl 

Mudlgim 

White 

Dickinson 

MIku'Ekl 

WIL»f>n.  C  H. 

Dodd 

Murphv,  ni. 

Yates 

Fen  wick 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Young,  Alaski 

Fln'lleiy 

Neel 

Foley 

Nedy-1 

n   1640 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr   Thompson  with  Mr.  Goldwatcr. 

Mr  D<xld  with  Mr  OBrlen 

Mr  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr  Kelly 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr   Cavanauph. 

Ms   Mlkulskl  with  Mr    Philip  M    Crane. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Kemp. 

Mrs  Schroeder  with  Mr  Kindness 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr   Symms 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr   Young  of  Alaska 

Mr  Wttxman  with  Mr   McEwen. 

Mr    Yates  v,\ih  Mr    Deckard 

Mr  Coelho  with  Mr   Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr   Da-schle. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mrs.  Fen  wick. 

Mr  Murphv  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Dickinson 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr    Flndley 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr   Oarcla  with  Mr   Aspln 

Mr  L.indlne  with  Mr  Davis  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr   Luken  with  Mr   Jenrette 

Mr   Ned^l  with  Mr  Madlgan. 


Mr   Ashley  with  Mr  White 

Mrs   C.<)lllnB  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Hli^thlowei 

Mr  EDWARi:)S  of  Oklrthoma  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  ' 

Mr  FRENZEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  energ7.-related  highway  projects 
in  accordance  with  title  113  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  ma.s.s  transportation  iii 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

n  1650 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <S  11720 1  to 
amend  the  Urban  Ma.vs  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  authori;:ations  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S    2720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena'e  and  Horn' 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o! 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I 
Sec.    101.  This   title  may  be  cited   ay  the 
"Federal  Pxibllc  Tmnspor^atloa  Act  of  1980' 

ADVANCE   ACQUISmON   OT  RIOHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec  102.  Section  3(a)(1)  (A)  of  the  Urban 
M&aa  Transportation  Act  of  1664  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  tlie  second  place  It  ap- 
pears and  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following  "and  the  acqulsltioa  of 
rights-of-way  for  fixed  Ruldeway  corridor  de- 
velopment for  projects  in  advanced  staces  of 
any  such  detailed  alternatives  ana'.yses" 

ALLoCATtOJJ    PLAN 

Sec  103  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  13  amended  bv 
addinp  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowln?  ne'* 
paragraph : 

"(5»(A)  Prior  to  January  1,  1982,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  proposed  finul  al'.oca- 
tlon  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ana  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rescntatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Ba.nklng 
Housing,  and  Urban  AfTalrs  of  the  Senate 
Such  plan  shall  become  final  when  the  Con- 
gress agrees  to  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  the  Congress  favors  the 
allocation  plan  The  final  allocation  plar- 
shall  be  based  on  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
nects-sary  costs  of  a  program  for  modernizing 
rehabilitating,  or  replacing  rolling  stock  and 
fixed  facilities  to  Improve  the  icllablUty 
safety,  and  attractiveness  of  rail  mass  trans- 
portation systems  The  final  allocation  plan 
.shall  contain  for  each  ral!  mass  transporta- 
tion system  serving  an  urbanized  area  a  cal- 
culation of  the  ratio  that  the  cost  of  the 
modernization  or  rehabilitation  program  for 
such  system  bears  to  the  total  of  the  costs  of 
the  programs  for  all  such  systems  as  esti- 
mated bv  the  survey.  Such  survey  shall  be  re- 
vised and  updated  annually  by  the  Secretary 
and  submitted  to  the  authorizing  committees 
of  Congress 

"(B)    For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
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equipment. 
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fiscal  vear  198,i,  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  cf  this  section  and  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  modernization 
rehabilitation  of  rail  facilities  and 
mn  less  than  7ft  per  centum  .^hali 
oe  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  alloca- 
tion plan  " 

DIRECT  I'URCHASE  AfTHORrTY 

Sec.  104.  la)  Section  3ia)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  equipment  for  use  In  public  trans- 
portation service  with  funds  authorized  un- 
der section  4ici  i3i  'El  and  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  para+iraph  Such  fund.-; 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  Pur- 
cbaaes  under  this  paragrapli  may  be  under- 
taken directiv  or  thro'.ii^h  the  use  of  a  Federal 
purchasing  authority.  Such  purchases  shall 
be  made  based  upon  projections  of  the  ne.>d.^ 
of  States  and  local  ptibllc  bodies  and  will 
consider  costs  In  addition  to  initial  icquis'.- 
tlon  costs 

"(B)  The  Secretary.-  Is  authorized  to  m&J;e 
grants  of  equipment  to  States  and  local 
public  bodies.  A  grant  under  this  paragraph 
must  comply  with  statutory  requirements 
which  are  applicable  to  grants  unde-  section 
3.  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  this 
paragraph. 

••(CI  The  State  or  local  public  bodv  which 
receives  equipment  under  this  paragraph 
must  provide  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
net  project  cost  In  cash  or  In-klnd  contribu- 
tions Cash  shall  be  returned  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund  and  shall  be  -wail- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  this  para^'raph  when 
so  provided  In  an  appropriations  Act. 

"(Dl  In  an  urbanized  area,  the  value  of  a 
grant  for  buses  and  related  equipment  made 
under  this  paragraph  .shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  allocation  for  purchase  of  bus  capi- 
tal equipment  under  section  5  of  this  Act". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"lE)  In  each  fiscal  yeaj-.  n'>t  more  than 
»150.000.000  of  the  stims  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparai'raph  I  A)  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  section  Sia)  (6).". 

LETTER  Of    INTENT 

Sec.  105  Section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Urban 
Mam  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  there<if 
the  following:  "At  lea.st  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  letter  of  indent  tinder  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  notify.  In 
WTltlng.  the  Committee  r.n  Ptiblir  'Worlds  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  BanVtlne.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  issuance  of  such  letter  of  Intent. •'. 

ADVANCE     LAND     LOANS 

Sec.  106,  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Ma.ss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  - 

(1)  Inserting  "unless  a  longer  period  Is 
determined  to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary" after  "made^^  In  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  Inserting  "unless  a  loneer  period  Is 
determined  to  be  rea-sonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  "Is  made^'  In  the  third  sentence; 
and 

(3)  striking  "of"  and  stibetltvitlne  "Is 
made  unless  a  lonper  period  Is  determined 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  .Secretary  "  after 
"loan   agreement'   In    the   6th   sentence 

AUTHORIZATION        AND        OTHER        AMENDMENTS 
UNDER    SECTION    4 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transporta- 
tion .^ct  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,515,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  throueh 
"1983^  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foilo-iAint: : 
12  490  000,000  for  the  fi-'al  vear  ending 
Sep-ember  30,  1981;  $2.62f^.000.000  for  the 
fl.scal     year     ending     September     30,      1982. 


»2,77b,0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  $2,930,000,000  for  the 
tis.al  year  ending  September  30,  1984; 
and  $3. 090 .000 .000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.September    30,    1985.' 

ibi    Section  4(d)    of  such  Act   Is  amended 
by    striking   out    '•and    September    30,    1982 
and    In.sertlng    In    lieu    thereof    "September 
30.   1982,  September  30,   1983.   September  30. 
1984,    and    September    30.    1985". 

(c)    The  first   sentence  of   section   4(e)    of 
such  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  'and"  be- 
fore    "$110,000,000"     and     by     striking     out 
.   $120  000.000.000  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tcni!)er  30    1982  ' 

id)  Effective  October  1,  1981.  section  4if) 
of  such   Act   is  amended  to  read   af   follo-ws; 

■  if)  III  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  administrative  costs,  including 
salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  this  Act.  sucli  sums  as  may 
be  necessary, 

■  2)  Theie  arc  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  scctlcjiis 
6,  10.  and  Ilia)  of  this  Act  aggregate  sums 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  by  September  30. 
1982;  $175, 000, 000  by  September  30.  1983; 
$270,000,000  by  September  30.  1984,  and 
$370,000,000  by  September  30.  198,^  Suni.s 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended,'  . 

le)  Section  4ih)i2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■■|2)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
even-numbered  year  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posed authorization  requests  for  sections  3 
and  5  of  this  Act  for  the  next  succeeding 
five  fiscal  years.  Such  authoriz:ition  requests 
shall  contain  a  description  and  analysis  of 
the  methods  u.sed  and  the  assumptions 
relied  upon  by  the  Secretary 

(f)  Section  4  of  siuh  Act  :s  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end   thereof  the  lollo-Aing: 

"(J)  Not  more  than  $15,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (C)(3mA)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
lion  20  of  this  Act,  Including  related  ad- 
ministrative costs". 

AMENDMENTS     TO      SECTION      5      FORMULA      GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of   1964   is   amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out   paragraph    iIiiBi; 

(2)  In  paragraph  i2)iB).  by  s'rikmg  out 
all  after  "1980".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  (Hi,  by  striking  out 
all  after  "1980  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period; 

(4)  in  paragraph  i4)(A)  strike  the  second 
sentence  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "In  fiscal  year  1981,  such 
sums  shall  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  urbanized  areas  of  over  200,000  pop- 
ulation on  the  ba.sis  of  a  formula  under 
which  urbanized  areas  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so 
apportioned  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  ous  revenue  vehicle  miles 
directly  serving  the  urbanized  area  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  di- 
rectly serving  all  urbanized  areas,  for  ur- 
banized areas  under  200  000  ir.  population 
the  apportionments  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  set  cit  in  sub- 
section    (a)(1)(A)     of    this    section". 

(5)  in  paraL-raph  i4)(Bi.  by  striking  out 
all  after  "1980".  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period:    and 

1 6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  approoriated  not  to  exceed  $1  665  - 
OCOOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  September 
30.  1981  F^inds  aopronriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  distributed  as  follows 


t.^)  54  i>er  centum  for  the  purposes  eli- 
gible and  according  to  the  formula  provided 
m  subsection   (a)  il)   of  this  section, 

"iHi  15  per  ce.itum  for  the  purposes  ell- 
gibje  and  according  to  the  formula  provided 
yi  subsection   ia)(2)   of  this  section. 

"(C  I  9  per  centum  for  the  p'arposes  eligible 
and  according  to  the  formula  proMded  lu 
subsection   (a)(3)    of  this  section,  and 

"(D)  22  per  centum  for  the  purposes  eli- 
gible and  according  to  the  formula  provided 
in    subsection    ia)(4)    of   this   section. 

"(6)  I  A)  To  finance  grants  for  construction 
and  operating  as.sistance  under  this  section 
and  under  section  18  of  this  Act  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  ',.0  exceed 
$1,925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temoer  30.  1982;  not  to  exceed  $2,056,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983: 
not  to  exceed  $2  165  000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemoer  33,  1984.  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1985. 

"(B)  111  each  fiscal  year.  86  per  centum 
oi  the  sums  appropriated  u.nder  this  para- 
graph shall  be  apportioned  to  urbanized 
areas  with  populations  of  200,000  or  more 
The  amount  available  lor  each  such  area 
shall   be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(11  80  per  centum  cf  tht  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  subparagraph  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  which  the  number  of 
re.enue  rail  and  bus  vehicle  miles  directly 
serving  the  urbanized  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  oeirs  to  the  total  number  of 
revenue  rail  and  bus  vehicle  miles  directly 
serving  all  urbanized  areas,  except  that  no 
single  eligible  State  s  portion  of  an  urbanized 
area  which  has  revenue  rail  vehicle  miles 
shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  45  per 
centum  of  the  total  natu  nal  revenue  rail 
vehicle  mile.s  and  no  urbanized  area  of  over 
750,000  population  which  has  revenue  rail 
vehicle  miles  shall  be  given  credit  for  less 
than  '2  per  centum  of  the  total  national 
re.enue  rail  vehicle  miles 

"(li)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  subparagraph  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  which  the  number  of 
revenue  bus  vehicle  miles  directly  serving  the 
urbanized  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, bears  to  tht  total  number  of  all  revenue 
bus  vehicle  miles  directly  serving  all  urban- 
ized areas,  except  that  sums  apportioned  to 
each  urbanized  area  under  this  clause  shall 
te  used  by  the  recipient  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buses  and  related  equipment 

"(C)  In  each  fiscal  year,  9  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Governor  for  use 
In  urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  under 
20C.O00.  The  amounts  available  for  each  State 
shall  be  based  on  an  amount  calculated  as 
tiie  greater  of  the  amo\int.s  determ;ned  by 
applying  the  formula  :n  subparagraph  iBi 
to  each  such  urbanized  area  in  the  State  to 
the  amount  apporticned  under  this  subpara- 
crc'oh,  or  bv  calci'latlne  for  each  such  urban- 
ized area  in  the  State  the  sum  of — 

"'il  5C.  per  ctntum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  subparagraph  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
£uch  urbaniz.ed  area  or  part  thereof  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Bure-iu  of  Census,  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  all  such  urb&n;zed 
areas  !n  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  lat»-Et 
available  Federal  census. 

"ilil  50  per  centum  of  the  anuunt  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  subpararraph  m'jl- 
tiplied  bv  a  ratio  for  that  urbanized  area 
determined  on  the  basis  of  population 
welehted  bv  a  factor  of  density,  as  deter- 
.Tiined  by  the  Secretary  p-oridcff  ,';oiir'>" 
That  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
stims  aopor'ioned  to  each  State  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  used  onlv  for  the 
purcha.se  of  buses  and  related  eculpment 
.And  nro7'idrd  furthc  Tha'  the  apportion- 
ment shall  be  reduced  if  an  u-banized  area 
with  tKipulaMon  less  than  20'^'.0OCi  where 
public  transportation  .service  is  provided  by 
a  sincle  State  or  local  public  body  covering 
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morp  than  one  urbanized  area  and  one  ur- 
banized area  Is  above  200.000  population. 
liuliicles  Us  revenue  vehicle  miles  In  such 
larger  urbanized  areas  apportionment.  As 
used  In  clause  (11)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  density'  means  the  number  of  In- 
habitants per  square  mile 

■  (Di  In  each  fiscal  year.  5  per  centum  of 
IhP  sums  appropriated  under  thl.s  paragraph 
shall  he  apportioned  and  used  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section   18  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  5|b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(3)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1982.  to  the 
extent  possible  the  Governor  shall  take  Into 
account  service  ba.sed  factors.  su''h  as  rev- 
enue vehicle  miles,  as  a  basis  for  distribu- 
tion of  funds  available  to  the  Governor 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  The  Governor  may 
transfer  up  to  25  per  centum  of  the  State's 
apportionment  under  subsection  (al(6)(Ci 
of  this  section  to  supplement  the  apportion- 
ment available  to  urbanized  areas  under 
subsection  (ai(6)(B»  of  this  section,  or  to 
supplement  ftinds  apportioned  to  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)(6HD)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section   ifi  of  this  Act". 

(c)(1)  In  section  3(a)  (11(3)  strike  "ap- 
port.lon men's  under  section  5(a)(4)  of  the 
Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "apportion- 
ments under  section  6  which  are  limited  to 
the'  purchases  of  bu^es  and  related  equip- 
ment" 

(2)  In  section  3(h)  strike  "with  funds 
available  under  section  5ia)(4)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "with  funds  available  under 
section  5  which  are  limited  Ui  the  purchase 
of  buies  and  related  equipment  ". 

(3)  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  section  5(a)  (6)D)"  after  sec- 
tion 4(e)". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)(3)  of  such  section  is 
am  (Tided  to  read  as  follows: 

i:))  Appropriations  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  be  In  an  appro- 
priations Act  for  a  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  appropriation  Is  to 
be  available  for  obligation  ai\d  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended". 

iNcrrrnvt  grants  tomuvul 

Sec  100  Section  5(a)  of  the  Urban  Maas 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  (A)  To  make  Incentive  grants  under 
this  subsection  to  urbanized  areae.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  apportion  In  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  .'iO  1982.  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  siibparagraph  (C) 
An  Incentive  grfcnt  shall  be  7  5  per  centum 
of  that  portion  of  the  apportionment  attrib- 
utable to  the  urbanized  area  under  para- 
graph (6)  which  Is  available  for  operating 
aaslstance  If  the  urbanized  area  qoallflea  for 
an  Incentive  gr^  nt  under  either  subpara- 
graph (Bill)  or  (B)(ll)  of  'his  para- 
graph, but  not  under  both  subparagraphs, 
and  a  t<KH\  of  10  per  centum  of  such  appor- 
tionment If  it  qualifies  under  both  subpara- 
graphs (B)(1)  and  (B)()l)  Incentive  grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  supplemen- 
tary to  and  not  In  sub^ltutlon  for.  sums 
otherwise  ax-allable  under  this  Act  Such 
grants  shall  noi  be  subiect  to  the  local  share 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  may  be  used 
by  the  recipient  for  any  purpose  which  wxmld 
be  etlGlble  for  a«slst«nce  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  1)  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  an 
Incentive  RTTint  aoportlonment  If  ma«R  trans- 
portation rldershlp  for  that  area  diu-lng  any 
year  exceeds  such  rldershlp  for  that  area 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  year  by 
more  than  4  per  centiun  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(II)  An  urtianlzed  area  will  receive  an  In- 
centive grant  apportionment  If  the  ratio  al 
operating  revenues.  Including  such  revenues 
as  farebox  receipts  and  dedicated  tax  reve- 
nues (Including  mandatory  aaueaiments  paid 
by  local  governments  on  a  net  cost  of  service 
basis) .  to  eligible  operating  expense*  exceeds 
the  national  median  ratio  of  such  factors,  as 
determined  by  the  SecretAry. 


■(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph  such 
sums  OS  may  be  necessary". 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Sec  UO  Section  8(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of   1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  liefore  "(2)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (3)  on  or 
after  July  I.  1983.  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  program  of  projects  Includes  adequate 
consideration  of  energy  conservation  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  capital  project,  that  the  pro- 
gram of  projects  Includes  the  consideration, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  of  renew- 
able resources  'ecovery  and  energy  conserva- 
tion measures". 

RZVISEO  FIXED  GUIDEWAY  DEFINFrlON 

Sec  ill  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'fixed  guldeway'  means  any 
public  transportation  facility  which  utilizes 
and  occupies  a  separate  right-of-way  or  rails 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  transportation 
service  Including,  but  not  limited  to  fixed 
rail,  automated  guldeway  transit,  and  ex- 
clusive facilities  for  buses  and  other  high 
occupancy  vehicles". 

SAFETY     INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  112  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow'iig: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Investigate  the  safety  of  any  facility,  equip- 
ment, or  manner  of  operation  financed  under 
this  Act  to  determine  whether  an  unsafe 
condition  which  creates  a  serious  risk  ot 
death  or  Injury  may  exist.  Such  investigation 
shall  determine  (A)  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  unsafe  condition:  and  (B)  the  action 
or  range  of  alternative  actions  which  might 
best  be  employed  to  eliminate  or  correct  the 
unsafe  condition  Before  finally  determining 
such  action  or  range  of  actions  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  afiecled  State  or 
local  public  body  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  condition  In  any  facility,  equip- 
ment, or  manner  of  operation  Is  unsafe,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  State  or  local 
public  body  to  submit  a  corrective  action 
plan,  which  shall  be  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  may 
withhold  further  financial  assistance  from 
the  State  or  local  public  body  until  a  cor- 
rective action  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Implemented 

"(2)  No  part  of  any  report  or  other  docu- 
ment prepared  as  part  of  any  unsafe  condi- 
tion Investigation  tinder  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  In  any 
suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of  any 
matter  mentioned  In  such  report  or  reports 
"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  Im- 
plement this  section  and  to  establish  safety 
criteria  and  sUndards  for  use  during  the 
Investigation  of  unsafe  conditions  in  any 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  o-eratlon 
of  any  transit  system  financed  under  this 
Act 

"(4)  If  the  amount  of  paperwork  that  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
requires  of  profit  and  nonprofit  businesses, 
private  persons,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  fiscal  year  1981  exceeds  J(X)  jjer 
centum  of  the  amount  of  paperwork  re- 
quired by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  In  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1980 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
paperwork'  means  rep<.irt8.  applications, 
forms,  and  other  written  presentations  that 


an  agency,  under  statutory  authority,  re- 
quires to  be  submitted  to  the  local.  Slate, 
or  Federal  Government". 

"(l)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  not  obligate  any  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  any  proj- 
ect contract  whose  total  cost  exceeds  $500,- 
000  unless  only  such  unmanufactured 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been 
mined  or  produced  In  the  United  States, 
and  only  such  manufactured  articles,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies  as  have  been  m.ir.u- 
factured  In  the  United  States  substantially 
all  from  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  United  States,  will  be 
used  In  such  project  contract. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines — 

"(A)  their  application  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest: 

"iB)  In  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock  their  application  would  result  In  un- 
reasonable cost  (after  granting  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
based  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  likely 
to  be  retu.ned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  States  In  the  form  of  lax  revenues); 

"(C)  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, supplies  are  not  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  In  the  United  States  In 
sufficient  and  reasonably  available  quanti- 
ties and  of  a  satisfactory  quality;  or 

"(D)  that  Inclusion  of  domestic  material 
will  Increaae  the  cost  of  the  overall  project 
■on tract   by  more  than   10  per  centum. 

"(3)  FV)r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'sub- 
siantlally  all'  means  not  lees  than  70  per- 
cent." 

AREAS    OTHER    THAN    URBANIZED    AREAS 

Sec  113  la)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransDortaUon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"For  areas  other  than  urbanized  areas,  there 
shall  be  a  planning  process  carried  on  by 
the  State,  in  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  appropriate  local  officials,  and  substate 
planning  entitles  If  any.  which  shall  result 
in  the  development  of  a  Stale  plan  for  non- 
lu-banlzed  area  public  trajisportatlon  equip- 
ment and  services  which  Is  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  U)  the  ex- 
lent  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  area 
served  and  the  services  provided  ". 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"After  September  30,  1981.  the  program  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
on  the  State  plan  for  n.  nurbanlzed  area  pub- 
lic transportation  equipment  and  seirlces  re- 
quired under  section  8  of  this  Act" 

USE    OF    MEDICARE    CARDS    FOR    HEDrCCD    FARES 

Sec  114  la)  Section  5(m)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following! 
"Por  the  purpcr^e  of  this  subsection  and  as 
a  condition  of  assistance  under  this  Act.  any 
person  who,  when  boarding  or  paying  mass 
transit  fares,  presents  a  medicare  card  duly 
Issued  to  that  person  pursuant  to  title  II 
or  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Art  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  rates  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  elderly  or 
handlcaoped  persons  " 

(b)  This  section  shall  lake  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

SUPPLEMENTAL    AUTHORIZATION 

8«c.  116.  Section  4(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
bv  fttrtklnu  out  "»1  410.000.000  for  the  year 
ending  September  30.  1980"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "tl  810  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980" 

MINIMUM    FUNDING    LEVEL 

Sec  116  Section  18(a)  nf  the  Urban  Mass 
TransportaUon   Act   of   1964   Is   amended  by 
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adding    at    the    end    thereof    Uie    following: 
■Notwith.-landint;  aiv.  other  provision  o:  this 

Act —  , 

••(K  the  aggregate  amount  of  grants  lor 
each  Slate  under  ihls  section  during  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  alter  October  1, 
1980,  shall  be  nrst  allocated  among  the 
States,  with  the  exceptions  o!  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealths  of  Puerto 
Blco  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Guam  American  Samoa,  and  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands, so  that  each  State  will  be  allocated 
at  least  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated ". 

LIMriATlON   ON   STATE   AD.MrNlsrRATrvl 
EXPENSES 

Sec  117.  The  first  sentence  of  section  l8idi 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "The 
Secretary  may  permit  a  part  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  State  lo  be  used  tor  ad- 
mmlsterlng  this  section  and  lor  providing 
technical  assistance  to  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  section.  Such  part  may  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  each  Slate  under  this  section." 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION   TO    MEET   SPECIAL    NEEDS 
OF   HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 

Sec.  118.  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoAinf;  new 
subsection : 

"(d)(1)  Any  State,  any  recipient  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  3  or  any  re- 
cipient designated  lo  receive  or  dispense 
funds  imder  section  5  of  this  Act  may  sub- 
mit for  approval  by  the  Secretary  a  program, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  metropoli- 
tan planning  organization  after  considering 
and  soliciting  the  views  of  the  community  of 
handicapped  persons  for  whom  such  trans- 
portation shall  be  provided  The  Secretary, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  may  approve  any  program  (including 
a  program  providing  transportation  of  hand- 
Icapoed  persons  through  facilities  other  than 
facilities  used  by  the  Stale  or  recipient  lo 
provide  transportation  to  the  general  pub- 
lic) submitted  under  this  subsection  which 
the  Secretary  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  suusectlou  and  other  appli- 
cable law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram respecting  transportation  of  handicap- 
ped persons  under  this  subsection  which — 

"(A)  provides  that  at  least  5  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  apportioned  under  sec- 
tions 3.  5,  and  18  of  this  Act  to  the  State  or 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  re- 
cipient under  section  3  or  5  of  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  will  be  expended  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  providing  tran.sporlalion  for 
handicapped  persons,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  percentage  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  below  5  per  centum  or  waive  such 
requirement  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  program  with  such  reduction  or  waiver 
will  still  comply  with  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph: 

"(B)  provides  that  the  State  or  recipient 
will  provide  transportation  to  handicapped 
persons  in  a  manner  which  (1)  will  provide 
service  no  less  beneficial  for  handicapped 
persons  than  that  which  would  be  required 
If  such  application  had  not  been  made,  and 
(II)  win— 

"(I)  provide  transportation  services 
throughout  the  recipient's  normal  service 
area; 

■(II)  provide  there  will  be  no  waiting  lists 
for  handicapped  persons  desiring  to  use  the 

system: 

"(IH)  provide  for  no  prior  registration  or 
approval  of  handicapped  persons  who  wish  to 
utilize  the  service; 

"(IV)  provide  for  fare  rates  which  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  transit  svslem 
serving  the  general  public: 


"V)  proMde  for  reasonable  minimum 
waiting  periods:  aiid 

"iV'I)  provide  that  there  will  be  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  purpose  of  the  trip  as  desired 
by  the  handicapped  person:  and 

"(C)  111  provides  in  the  case  of  an  urban- 
ized area  Aith  a  population  of  50,OJO  to 
750.000,  that  at  legist  50  per  centum  ot  the 
buses  purchased  are  tuUy  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons  unless  the  Secetary  deter- 
mines that  a  different  percentage  is  con- 
sistent with  the  areas  program  respecting 
transportation  of  handicapped  persons:    or 

"(U)  provides,  in  the  case  of  an  urbanized 
area  with  a  population  in  excess  of  750,000. 
that  100  per  centum  of  the  buses  purchased 
are  fully  accessible  to  handicapped  persons 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  dif- 
ferent percentage  is  consistent  with  the 
area's  program  respecting  transportation  of 
handicapped  persons 

"(3)  The  Secretar>  shall  approve  a  program 
respecting  iransportatioii  of  handicapped 
persons  under  this  suUsectlon  only  after 
soliciting  and  considering  the  views  of  hand- 
icapped persons  for  whom  such  transporta- 
llon  will  be  provided. 

"(4)  A  State  or  recipient  may  amend  a 
program  approved  under  this  section  if  (A) 
the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
.'Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  determines  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  amended,  complies  with  this  sub- 
section, and  (B)  such  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  metropolitan  planning  organi- 
zation after  soliciting  and  considering  the 
views  of  the  community  of  handicapped  per- 
sons for  whom  the  transportation  is  being 
provided. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  regulation,  if  a  State  or  re- 
cipient has  a  program  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection,  such  Stale  or 
recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  relating  to  discrimi- 
nation against  handicapped  persons  to  the 
extent  that  such  provision  of  Uw  relates  lo 
transportation  of  handicapped  persons,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
allow  discrimination  in  use  of  facilities 
or  equipment  by  handicapped  persons  able 
to  use  such  facilities  or  equipment 

"(6)  Each  State  and  recipient  for  which 
a  program  respecting  transportation  of 
handicapped  persons  is  approved  under  this 
Eubseclion  shall  annually  certify  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  State  or  recipient  Is 
complying  with  such  program, 

"(7)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  an  o-^portunlty  tor  a  hearing, 
that  a  Slate  or  recipient  with  an  approved 
program  respecting  transportation  of  handl- 
cnped  persons  is  not  providing  such  trans- 
portation In  accordance  with  Its  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  State  or  recipient  to  comply  with 
its  program 

"(B)  It.  after  the  90th  day  following  the 
dale  of  Issuance  of  an  order  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  piiragraph,  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
the  Stale  or  recipient  is  not  providing 
transportation  to  handicapped  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  approved  program,  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  a  portion  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centu.ni  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able lo  the  State  or  to  the  recipient  under 
section  3,  5  or  18  of  this  Act  If  the  Sec- 
retary later  determines  that  the  State  or  re- 
cipient Is  provld:ng  transportation  to  handl- 
cap-^ed  persont  in  accordance  with  such 
proeram  the  Se-retary  may  resume  malclng 
available  such  Federal  funds  to  the  Slate 
or  dc-ignated  area 

"'8)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
any  new  fixed  rail  system  for  the  mass 
transportation  of  the  general  public  which 
is  constructed  after  Januarv  1.   1970.  nor  to 


the  major  rehabilitation  or  extension  ot  any 
tixed  rail  system  m  existence  on  December 
31,  1969. 

"i9)  Assistance  under  this  Act  used  to 
piovide  transportation  for  handicapped 
per.sons  shall  not  be  used  in  substitution 
for  other  Federal  funds  used  to  provide 
transportation  for  handicapped  persons". 
TITLE  n 
SHOET    TITLE 

Sec  201  This  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-aid  Highway   Amendments   ol    1980 

OBLIGATION      LIMITATION 

Sec.  202.  (a:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  o!  law,  the  total  ot  aU  obligations 
for  Federai-ald  highways  and  highway  safety 
conslruclion  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  not  exceed  S8,460,OOO.O00  This  limlia- 
llon  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  control  the  obligation 
of  the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
by  allocation  according  to  the  following 
formula:  80  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safely  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  alkx-ated 
to  a  State  for  fiscal  year  1981  bears  to  the 
total  of  the  sumi  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated tor  Federal -aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  ppportioned  or 
allocated  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscaJ 
year:  Provided.  That  the  collective  obliga- 
tions of  all  the  States  may  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  obligation  celling  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  in  each  of  the  first  two  cal- 
endar quarters  of  fiscal  year  1981:  the  re- 
maining 20  per  centum  not  so  allocated.  In 
the  order  In  which  States  having  obligated  all 
such  sums  so  allocated  submit  projects  on 
or  after  August  1,  1981.  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  his  approval  and  in  the 
amounts  for  such  projects. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  S'ate  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  in  which  a  St^le  in- 
dicates its  intention  to  lapse  sums  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code: 

(2)  after  August  1.  1981.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  80  per  centum  made  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1981 
and  redistri'oute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1981;  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses 

RURAL     TRAN.SPORTATT  IN     STUDY 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  General  Accounting  Office 
is  hereby  authorizei  and  directed  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  transportation  needs  in 
rural  areas   The  study  should  Include  but  Is 

not  iimiled  to — 

( 1 )  the  Impact  of  any  reduction  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way secondary  system: 

(2)  the  identification  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  funding  methods  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  secondary  system. 

(3)  the  Impact  the  current  energy  sltua- 
llcn  has  had  on  rural  transportation  m  view 
of  fewer  transportation  alternatives  in  rural 
areas; 

(4)  an  as,se.ssmenl  of  the  implementation 
of  existing  mass  transit  programs  available 
in  rural  areas  including  the  section  IB  pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  M£iss  Transit  Act: 

i5i  the  impact  of  anticipated  reductions 
in    funding    for    public    and    special    client 
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transportation  by  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  Department  of  Transportation  on 
rural  mass  transit,  and 

(6i  the  Identification  of  any  other  prob- 
lems unique  to  rural  transportation 

ENERGY     IMPAC-rrO    RAIL    AND    HIGHWAY    TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Sec  204.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
"J  157  Energy  Impacted  rail  and  highway 
iran.sportatlon 
■a)  The  tj«cretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  reconstruct,  resurface,  restore,  and 
rehabilitate  nontoll  public  roads  which  are 
Incurring  a  substantial  use  as  a  result  of 
transportation  activities  to  meet  national 
eneryy  requirements  and  will  continue  to 
Incur  such  use  In  the  case  of  any  road  with 
respect  to  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  provided  under  this  subsection,  the 
geometric  and  construction  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  109  of  this  title  for  the 
Federal -aid  secondary  system,  except  those 
standards  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  appropriate,  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
construction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  re- 
habilitation of  such  road. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  transportation  projects  which  will 
alleviate  the  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Increased  train  traffic  to 
meet  national  energy  requirements  in  com- 
mimltles  located  along  rail  corridors  in- 
curring such  Increased  traffic  Such  projects 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  low- 
cost  systems  management  methods,  grade 
crossing  separation,  and  rail  line  and  high- 
way relocation.  A  project  for  elimination  of 
a  railroad  crossing  by  relocation  of  a  rail  line 
may  receive  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  cost  of  such  project  (1)  Is  less  than 
the  cost  of  relocation  of  the  highway,  and 
(2)  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  grade  separation 
between  the  highway  and  the  railroad.  In 
the  case  of  any  transportation  project  other 
than  a  low-cost  systems  management  Im- 
provement financial  assistance  may  only  be 
provided  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secre- 
tary l.s  satisfied  that  low-cost  systems  man- 
agement Improvements  were  considered  be- 
fore consideration  of  such  project  and  other 
more  costly  Improvements. 

"(c)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  80  per 
centum 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  other 
than  those  provisions  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  Inconsistent  with  the  section, 
snail  apply  to  projects  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Taking  Into  account  both  railroad  and 
highway  needs,  the  Secretary  shall  establish, 
by  regulatltin.  a  formula  fur  app.jrtlonment 
of  funds  authon7.ed  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  No  State  shall, 
in  any  fiscal  year,  receive  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  or  more  than  12  per  centum 
of  the  total  apportionment  made  under  this 
sul)9ectlon  for  such  flsca!  year 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  amounts  attributable  to  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4996  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $250  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  »300.000.000  for  the  fls- 
c*l  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  »350  000- 
noi  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  $400  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endin'j 
September  30.  1984.  and  t4SO.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  3   1985  " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  title  23. 
Onlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof 

".57    Energy     Impacted     rail     and     highway 
transportation  " 

MARYLAND    TRANSPORTATION    AUTHORTrY 

Sec  206  (ai  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  State  of   Maryland,  by  and 


through  Its  State  Roads  Commission  or  the 
successors  of  said  commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streams,  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7.  1938.  and  the  Act  of  Jnne  16. 
1948  (62  Stat  463.  Public  Law  654.  80th  Con- 
gress), as  amended  by  the  Act  of  No  ember 
17,  1967  (81  Stat.  466,  Public  Law  144.  90th 
Congress)  are  hereby  repealed 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority or  the  successors  of  said  Authority. 
Is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  operate, 
and  finance  transportation  facilities  projects, 
as  defined  In  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  subject,  with  respect  to 
any  future  bridge,  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (bi  of  section  502  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946  (33  U  S  C   525) 

MOTTON    OfTERED    BT     MR      HOWARD 

Mr   HOWARD   Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
TTie  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Mr  Howard  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S  2720. 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R  6417.  as  passed,  as  follows; 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980". 
TITLE    I 

Sec.  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of  1980" 

EMERGENCY     RELIEF 

Sec  102  Clause  ( 1 )  of  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commencing  after  September  30.  1976." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  period  beginning  October  I,  1976,  and 
ending  September  30,  1979,  to  carry  out  this 
section,  and  not  more  than  $350,000,000  Is 
authorized  to  be  expended  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980  to  carr>-  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  not  more  than 
$150,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  expended  In 
any  one  fiscal  year  commencing  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.". 

TRANSPORTATION     SYSTEMS     MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  135  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"I  135.  Transportation  systems  management 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  energy  conservation  projects  on 
nontoll  public  roads  to  reduce  tralBc  conges- 
tion and  facilitate  traffic  flow  on  a  Federal - 
aid  system  Such  projects  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  projects  for  i  1 )  channel- 
ization of  traffic,  (2)  Improved  traffic  control 
slgnallzatlon,  (3)  preferential  treatment  for 
mass  transit  and  other  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicles, (4)  passenger  loading  areas  and  fa- 
cilities, (5)  fringe  and  corridor  parking  fa- 
cilities, (6)  encouragement  of  the  use  of  car 
pools  and  van  pools,  (7)  bicycle  transporta- 
tion. (8)  separation  of  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic,  and  (9)  technical  assistance 
In  connection  with  such  energy  conservation 
projects 

"(bi  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  90  per 
centum,  except  that  projects  designed  to 
encourage  the  nonrecreatlonal  use  of  bicycles 
may  receive  a  Federal  share  of  95  per  centum. 
Funds  apportioned  under  this  section  may. 
upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  be  used  to 
Increase  the  Federal  share  of  any  project  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  under  this  title  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  If 
such  project  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  Funds  apportioned  under 
this  section  may.  upon  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  used  to  Increase  the  Federal  share 
of  any  project  encouraging  the  nonrecrea- 
tlonal use  of  bicycles  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  95  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  If  such  project  would  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  section 


"(c)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  three-fourths  In  the  ratio  which  the 
population  In  urbanized  areas  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  urbanized 
areas  In  all  States,  and 

■(2)  one-fourth  In  accordance  with  the 
apportionment  formula  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  established  In  section  104 
(b)  (I)  of  this  title 

No  State  shall.  In  any  fiscal  year,  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  apportionment  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  fiscal  year. 

"id)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984; 
and  $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title,  other  than  those  provisions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  mconslstent  with  this 
section,  shall  be  applicable  to  projects  under 
this  section". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"135.  Traffic    operations    Improvement    pro- 
grama." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"135    Transportation  systems  management.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  116  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

ENERGY    IMPACTED  RAIL  AND    HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec    104    (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  section: 
"i  157.  Energy    Impacted    rail    and    highway 
transportation 

"(a)  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  reconstruct,  resurface,  restore,  and 
rehabilitate  nontoll  public  roads  which  are 
incurring  a  substantial  use  as  a  result  of 
transportation  activities  to  meet  national 
energy  requirements  and  will  continue  to 
incur  such  use  In  the  case  of  any  road  with 
respect  to  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  provided  under  this  subsection,  the  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  109  of  this  title  for  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  except  those 
standards  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  appropriate,  shall  apply  to  the  recon- 
struction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  re- 
habilitation of  such  road. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  transportation  projects  which  will 
alleviate  the  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  substantial  or  Increased 
train  traffic  to  meet  national  energy  require- 
ments In  communities  located  along  rail 
corridors  Incurring  such  traffic  Such  projects 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  low-cost 
systems  management  methods,  grade  cross- 
ing separation,  and  rail  line  and  highway 
relocation  A  project  for  elimination  of  a 
railroad  crossing  by  relocation  of  a  rail  line 
may  receive  financial  assistance  undc  this 
section  only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  cost  of  such  project  1 1 )  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  relocation  of  the  highway,  and  |2)  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  grade  separation  between 
the  highway  and  the  railroad  In  the  case  of 
any  transportation  project  other  than  a  low- 
cost  systems  management  Improvement  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  only  be  provided 
under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fied that  low-cost  systems  management  Im- 
provements were  considered  before  considera- 
tion of  such  project  and  other  more  costly 
Improvements  Any  State  may,  without  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  sentence,  use  up  to  60 
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per  centum  of  that  portion  of  the  sums  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  >ear 
under  this  section,  which  portion  l.s  attribut- 
able to  railroad  needs  In  such  Slate,  for  the 
construction  of  grade  separations  between 
railroads  and  highways. 

"ic)  The  Federal  share  of  the  co?t  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  80  per 
centum  For  purpcses  of  determining  the 
railroads  shart.  If  any,  of  the  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section  which  would  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  130 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973, 
.subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  130  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
such  project. 

"id)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  other 
than  those  provisions  which  thp  Secretary 
determines  are  Inconsistent  with  the  section, 
shall  apply  'o  projects  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Taking  Into  account  both  railroad  and 
highway  needs,  the  Secretarv  >ihall  establish. 
by  regulation,  a  formula  for  apportionment 
of  f'lnds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  No  State  shall, 
in  any  flscKl  year,  receive  less  than  one-half 
ol  1  per  ceiitum  or  more  than  12  per  centum 
of  the  total  apportionment  made  under  this 
subsecilon  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f  I  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed  $300  - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  $350000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  cnd- 
inif  September  30  1983.  $400  f)00.000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
$450.000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985  " 

(bi  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof 

"157     Energy    Impacted    rail    and    highway 
tran.sportatlon.". 

CARPOOLS  AND   VANPOOLS  AtJTHORIZATION 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  126  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  .Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  sTlklng  out  -and  $1.00(;000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981,". 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$1.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.".  and  by 
Sinking  out  "and  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,"  and  Insert- 
inp  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$9,000,- 
000  for  the  Pscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1981,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,", 

OBLIGATION    LIMITATION 

Sec,  106.  (al  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal -aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  not  exceed  $8,750,000,000  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
emergency  relief  under  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  Slates  Code  No  obllpatlon  con- 
straints shall  be  placed  upon  anv  oncolng 
emergency  project  carried  out  under  section 
125  of  title  23,  United  S-ates  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 147  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  or  upon  anv  ongoing 
emergency  project  for  replacement  or  reha- 
bilitation of  a  bridge  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  which  is  oblit'eted  a;  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  under  section  144 
of  such  title  23, 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  control  the  obligation 
or  the  llmi'atlon  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
fy?  allocation  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula; 80  percent  In  the  ratio  which  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Pedeml- 
»ia  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion which  are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
&tate  for  fiscal  year  1981  bears  to  the  total 
fnrpi!,^"?"'  authorized  u,  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 


construction  which  are  apportioned  or  al- 
located to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year 
the  remaining  20  per  centum  not  so  allo- 
cated. In  the  order  in  which  States  having 
obligated  a!,  such  sums  so  allocated  submit 
projects  on  or  after  A'i);ust  1.  lys!,  to  the 
Secretary  ^i  Transportation  for  hit  approval 
and  In  the  amounts  for  such  p'-ojects 

ici  Notwithstanding  subsection  ib),  the 
Secretary  shall  — 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Kederai-ald  hiphway.-, 
and  highway  saftty  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  In  which  a  State 
indicates  Us  Intention  to  lapse  sums  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of 
title  23.  United  Stales  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1.  1981.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  8(J  per  centum  made  under  sub- 
section (b)  If  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1981 
and  redistribute  suff.clcnt  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  In  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1981;  and 

1 3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  exp>enscs  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

bridge    CONSTErcnON 

Sec.  107  Whenever  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  enacted  after  January  1.  1970,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
authorizes  payment.  In  financing  the  relo- 
cation of  an  existing  road,  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  two-lane  bridge  with  a 
substructure  and  deck  truss  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  four-lane  bridge,  payment  for  the 
cost  of  completing  the  corvsiructlon  of  such 
bridge  as  a  four-lane  bridge  Is  authorized 
upon  the  completion  of  such  substructure 
and  deck  truss. 

HEIMBtTRSrMZNT 

Sec.  108  In  any  ca.se  In  which  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa.  California,  has  incurred  costs  on 
behalf  of  the  State  cf  California  for  the  ac- 
quisition, between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Public  Law  94-154  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-280 1.  of  land  which 
was  utilized  In  a  Federal-aid  urban  system 
project  at  an  Intersection  with  a  segment  of 
the  Federal -aid  primary  system,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  authorized,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  to 
reimburse  the  State  of  California  from  funds 
apportioned  Xo  the  State  of  California  under 
section  104(b)(6)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  75  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

PARKING    FACILITlrS 

Sec.  109.  la)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
137  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(l)'  after  "(a)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following    new    paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect on  the  interstate  System  the  acquisition 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  Inter'tale  System 
and  the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
parking  facilities  on  such  land  if  such  facil- 
ities are  located  and  designed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  existing  or  planned  public  trans- 
portatlrn  automated  distributor  facilities. 
Per--ons  using  such  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  may  be  charged  fees  for  u-lng  such 
facilities.  Such  fees  may  be  commensurate 
with  fees  charged  for  using  other  parking 
faculties  in  the  Immediate  area  Fees  or  per- 
mits for  use  of  such  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  shall  be  designed  to  encourape  car- 
pools  and  vanpools  using  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem to  use  such  facilities.  Revenues  derived 
from  such  fees  in  excess  of  those  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
facility  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section  for  the  non-Federal  share 
of  acquiring  land  and  constructing  publicly 


owned  parking  facilities  under  paragraph 
1  )  of  this  subsection  Ln  the  standard  melro- 
pollta.i  statistical  area  m  which  such  facility 
Ls  located  ' 

ib)  Subsection  lo  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inseriing  "di"  after  -ici-  atd 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
followine  new  paragraph 

■■|2i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'standard  metropollian  siatistical  are;.' 
means  the  area  in  and  around  a  citv  of  50  000 
11. habitants  or  more  as  defined  bv  the  bu- 
reau of  the  Census   '. 

rEASiBiLiry  stcdt 
Sec.  110  The  Secretary  o.'  TranspKirtatlon 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  upgrading  Cali- 
fornia State  Highway  8C  betweeu  Interstate 
Highways  8  ar.c!  10  :or  tht  purpose  of  im- 
proving highway  safety  and  the  Jeilvery  of 
agricultural  proauclf  to  market  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  en  the  resuiit  of 
such  study  to  Congress  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  tne  enactment  of  this  Act 

i       T      EVERETT     TVENPIKE     IN     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Sec  i::  lai  The  amr.uut  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  fund?  paiG  un  account  of  those 
sections  of  the  F  E  Evere't  Turnpike  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (CI  of  this  section  shall,  prior  to  the 
collection  of  any  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Unitea  Slates  The 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  Xc  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  Federal-Aid 
Highways  Trust  Fundi'  At  the  time  or 
such  repayment,  the  Fedei-ai-aid  projects 
with  respect  to  which  such  funds  ha\e  been 
repaid  and  any  other  Federal-aid  project  'c- 
cated  on  said  sections  o:  such  loll  road  and 
programmed  for  expenditure  on  any  such 
project,  shall  be  credited  to  the  unprogram- 
med  balance  of  Federal-aid  highways  funds 
of  the  same  class  last  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  The  amount  so 
credited  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  said  .Slate  and 
shall  be  available  for  e.\penditure  In  atcorc- 
ance  with  the  provisicins  o;  Title  23  Lniled 
Stales  Code,  as  amended  or  s'.ipplemented- 

bi  Upon  the  repayment  of  Pederal-aid 
high'*ay  funds  and  the  cancellptlon  and 
withdrawal  Irom  the  Federal-aid  highwa;. 
program  of  the  projects  i:n  said  sertions  ( : 
the  F  E  Everett  TurnplKe  as  provided  m 
subsection  .ai  of  this  section,  such  sections 
of  said  route  shall  become  and  be  free  of 
any  and  all  restrictions  contained  In  Title 
23.  United  Slates  Code,  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented, or  in  any  regulation  thereunder, 
with  respect  to  the  Imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  tells  or  other  charges  thereon  or  for 
the  use  thereof 

(c)  TTie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  section  of  the  F  t 
Everett  Turnpike  between  the  HalUs  .Street 
Interchange  i  No  5i  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Route  130  Interchange  'No  6i  a  distance  of 
approximately  16  miles 

Sec  112  Sec  iTOib)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Public  Law 
95-593  is  amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen 
months'  and  msertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty 
SIX  months",  and  section  170il'  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,000000  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,500,000" 

Sec  113  The  State  of  California  shall  net 
restrict  or  require  the  restncllon  of  the  use 
of  any  lane  on  any  Federal-aid  highway  In 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  Alameda  CXrunty. 
California  to  high  occupan'-v  vehicles  ex- 
clusive of  approaches  to  toll  ."-oads  or  brides 

MARYLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AtTHORITY 

Sec.  114  (a)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Art 
authorizing  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  its  Stait  Roads  Commlselen  or  the 
successors  of  said  Commlss'on  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  certain  brldtre^  across 
streams  rivers  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  whollv  or  partly  within  the  State  ap- 
proved April  7,  1938,  and  the  Act  of  June  16, 
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IsMfl  •i2  S'At  463.  Public  Law  654.  80th  Con- 
fcT-ffivsi  a-s  lunended  by  the  Act  of  November 
17.  1967  (81  Stat  4fie.  r^ibilc  Law  144.  90th 
Congress)   are  hereby  repealed 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through 
the  Maryland  Transportation  Authority  or 
the  successors  of  such  Authority.  1<  author- 
ized, subject  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws. 
(1 )  to  continue  to  collect  tolls  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  from  Its  existing 
transportation  facilities  projects,  as  defined 
on  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In 
the  laws  of  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  and  (2)  to 
use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls  for  trans- 
portation projects  of  the  type  which  the 
State  or  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
or  maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

BRn>CF.  RECONSTBtlCnON 

Sec.  r.5  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  approve  any  project  for  the  recon- 
struction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  any  bridge  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem which  Is  both  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  located  In  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  both 
such  States  and  such  District  shall  submit 
to  such  Secretary  for  his  approval,  appro- 
priate plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
any  such  project. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981,  »60.000.000  out  of  the 
HlKhway  Trust  Prmd  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Such  Eums  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  5«ame  extent  as  if  such  'unds  were 
apportioned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  Interstate 
System. 

(c)  In  making  any  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Int«rstate  System, 
which  estlm-^te  is  reoulred  bv  section  104 
(b)  (51  (A)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  af'er  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  not  'r.clude  any  co«ts 
for  any  bridge  eligible  for  approval  under 
subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  of  tran.<Tiorta- 
tlon  shall  reduce  apportionments  made  un- 
der section  104(bW5)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Cede,  to  sxich  States  or  District  by  an 
amount,  if  any  equal  to  amounts  appor- 
tioned under  such  section  to  any  such  State 
or  District  with  respect  to  anv  such  bridge 
for  BJiv  nscal  year  endl.ig  before  October  1, 
1981  The  reduction.  If  any.  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  each  such  State  or  Dis- 
trict shall  be  made  out  of  apoortlnnments 
tm'ler  such  section  to  stich  State  or  District, 
beelnnlng  with  the  apportionment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and 
shall  be  made.  In  equal  shares,  over  the 
number  of  fiscal  years  In  which  apportion- 
ments described  In  the  preceding  sentence 
were  made 

TITLE   n 

Sec,  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1980". 

ADVANCE    ACQtnsmON    OF    RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec  202  Section  3(aHI)(Al  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
bv  'i-lklne  '^••t  "»nd"  the  se-ir.fi  tji-.-<.  u 
apF>eurs  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  fo'lowlng:  "and  the  acquisition  of 
rlchts-of-way  for  fixed  fruldeway  corridor 
development  for  projects  in  advanced  stages 
of  any  such  detailed  alternatives  analyses". 

LETTTR    OF    INTENT 

Sec  203  (a)  Section  3(a)  (4)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  Insertinc  Immediately  after  the  flrst  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following-  "At  least  thirty 
davs  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  letter  of  in- 
tent under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall   notify.   In   writing,   the  Committee  on 


Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tlie  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking.  Hovistng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  proposed  issuance  of 
such  letter  of  Intent." 

(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  an  Intention  to  obligate 
lor  a  project  through  Issuance  of  a  letter  of 
intent  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
January  31,  1981.  under  any  new  or  Increased 
authorization  contained  In  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  as 
the  result  of  any  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  efTectlve  as  an  Intention  to  obli- 
gate from  future  available  budget  authority 
provided  In  an  appropriation  Act. 

ALLOCATION     PLAN 

Sec  204.  Section  3ia)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1304  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5mA)  Prior  to  April  15,  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  proposed  allocation  plan 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Such 
plan  sh.ili  become  final  uj>on  approval  by  the 
Congress  The  proposed  allocation  plan  shall 
be  based  on  a  thorough  survey  of  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  a  program  for  modernizing,  re- 
habilitating, or  replacing  rolling  stock  and 
fixed  facilities  to  Improve  the  reliability, 
safety  and  attractiveness  of  rail  mass  trans- 
portation systems  The  proposed  allocation 
plan  shall,  for  each  rail  mass  transportation 
system  serving  an  urbanized  area,  be  based 
on  a  calculation  of  the  ratio  that  the  cost 
of  the  modernization  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  such  system  bears  to  the  total  of 
the  costs  of  the  programs  for  all  such  sys- 
tems as  estimated  by  the  survey  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  revised  allocation  plan 
to  such  Committees  prior  to  January  1.  1984. 
and  every  two  years  there  \;tcr  and  such  plan 
shall  become  the  final  allocation  plan  upon 
approval  by  the  Congress 

•(B>  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1983.  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  and  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  modernization  and 
rehabllltatlfin  of  rail  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, not  less  than  75  per  centum  .-ihall  be 
distributed  In  accordance  with  the  latest 
final  allocation  plan  approved  by  the 
Congress  ". 

ADVANCED  IJitTD  LOANS 

Sec  205  Section  3(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  aniended  by-- 

(1 )  In.sertIng  "unless  a  longer  period  Is  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secretary" 
after  "made"  In  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  inserting  'unle.is  a  longer  period  Is 
determined  to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary" after  "is  made"  In  the  third  sentence; 
and 

(3)  striking  ou'  "of"  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears In  the  6th  sentence  asd  Inserting  "la 
made  iinle.«is  a  loncer  period  Is  determined  to 
l>e  reasonable  by  the  Secretary"  after  "loan 
agreement"   In   such   sentence, 

DISCKETIONART  GRANT  OR  LOAN  AtTTHORl^ATIONS 

Sec  206  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(ci  i3l  A)  of  the  Urban  Ma'^s  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  is  ame-ided  by  striking  out 
'»1. 41 0.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tnereof  the 
following:  "SI. 7 10.000.000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980;  »2.490.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981: 
$2,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982:  $2  775  000,0'>(»  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983;  $2,930,000,- 
(KW  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septpm*^eT  30, 
1984;  $3,090  000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeir  ending 
September   30,    1985.    and   $1,500,000,000    for 


new  rail  trnnsportatlon  systems,  rail  extei;- 
slons.  and  Lutomaied  fixed  guldewavs  (In- 
cluding advance  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way)  lor  the  period  beginning  Ocober  1 
less,    through    September    3.    1H90.  '. 

(b)  Such  section  4(C)(3)  's  fiirthe: 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .subparagraphs. 

"(El  Of  the  total  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (Al  In  each  of  the 
flscal  years  1982  through  1985.  not  leiss  tvian 
20  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  gran's 
and  loans  for  new  rai!  transportation  sys- 
tems. ra;l  extensions,  and  automated  fixed 
guideways  (Including  advance  acqulsllion  y. 
rights-of-way)  and  $1,500,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes  for  the  period 
be;{lnnlng  October  1,  1985  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.    1990. 

"iFl  In  any  fiscal  year  bef-trn!ng  after 
September  30.  1980.  not  less  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  tc 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  for 
grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  for  projects  in  ur- 
banized areas  having  populations  of  less  than 
200,000  and  In  areas  other  than  urbanized 
areas.". 

(.;)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  be- 
fore $110,000,000"  and  by  striking  out  "; 
and  $120,000. 'XIO  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982" 

Id)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlni;; 

"(J)  Not  more  than  $15000.000  ol  the 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)(3)(Al  of  this  section 
:nay  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  2.' 
>f  this  Act.  Including  related  administrative 
costs". 

(e)  Section  4(h)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  1  if  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  Secretary's  pro- 
p<*ied  authorization  request-s  for  sections  3 
and  5  of  this  Act  for  the  next  sucf  eeding  five 
fiscal  years  Such  atithorlza'lon  requests 
shall  contain  a  description  and  analysis  of 
the  methods  used  and  the  assumptions  reUed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  ". 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  stuJy 
to  determine  whether  factors  other  than 
tho.iB  used  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TranspKjrtatlon  Act  of  19b4  could  re- 
sult In  a  more  equitable  and  more  feasible 
allocation  method  for  determlnmi;  appor- 
tionments under  such  section  The  Secre- 
tary shall  communicate  the  rtsults  of  such 
study  to  the  Congress  In  tne  flrst  report  re- 
nulred  by  section  4(h)  (2)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  In  conducting 
such  study  the  5>ecretary  shall  consider  and 
evaluate  at  least  the  following: 

( 1 )  passenger-related  factors.  Including 
passenger  miles  traveled: 

(2)  the  welphtlng  of  vehicle-related  fac- 
tors, including  a  welirhtliig  by  size,  ape 
type,  and  service  pattern  of  commt'ter  rxll 
vehicles,  heavy  rail  vehicles.  It(7ht  rail  ve- 
hicles. troII»y  buses,  eitpress  buses,  exclusive 
busway  service  vehicles,  buses,  and  deanand 
service  vehicles:  and 

(3)  the  views  of  State  and  local  offlclals 
and  public  transportation  service  operators 

GRANTS     FOR     TRANSPORTATION     CENTTRS 

?rc.  207  Section  4(d)  of  the  Urian  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  19«4  as  amended  by 
strivine  out  "and  September  30  1982,"  snd 
Insertinc:  In  lieu  t>ereof  •September  30,  1982. 
September  30.  1983  September  30.  1P84.  and 
September  30.  1985", 

ADMINISTRATTl'E     AND     OTHtS     EXPENSES 

Scr-  208  Section  4(f)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $105000000  for  the  flscul 
vear  endln<;  September  30,  1982  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  there<if  the  followln,;  "$l£5,0O0.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 


UMI 


19«2    $135,000,000  lor  liie  h.scal  year  endii.g 
Septiuiber  30,  1983,  il50.00C,000  .'or  tr.c  fiscai 
year  ending  Sepiembrr  jO,   1984.    aud   j;65, 
OOO.OOJ   for   the   liscai   year   er.d.UK   o..ptem- 
ber  30.  1985 

EMEB'iENC  1     Ri:!'Ma£ 

S«C,  209.  Section  4  ol  the  Crbar'  Mass 
Transportation  Art  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow:. ig  :ie*' 
subsection: 

"(k)(l)  An  emergency  fund  is  authorised 
fo'  expenditure  by  the  Secretary,  lii  accord- 
ftLce  w.th  this  subsection,  iur  grant,s  to 
States,  and  local  public  bodies  ana  agencies 
thereof  on  such  expedited  terms  and  condl- 
tlotis  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  .'v^r  re- 
pair or  replacement  ol  public  raiit.portaiion 
equipmeiit  and  facilities  which  -he  becre- 
tary  finds  have  sullered  ocrlou.s  damaye  at. 
the  result  of  (A)  a  natural  disaster  over  a 
wide  area  such  as  by  flood£,  hurncants,  tidal 
wnvfcs,  earthquakes,  severe  Btorn»s.  or  land- 
slides or  (B>  a  catastrophic  occurrence  .'rom 
any  cause,  which  seriously  disrupts  sched- 
uled public  transportatlou  services. 

"(2)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
thl.>  subsection  unless  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived an  application  therefor  from  the 
State,  local  public  body,  or  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  unless  an  emergency  has 
been  d.^ciared  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  if  the  President  has  declared  such 
emergency  to  be  a  major  dls:ister  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-288)  concur'ence  of  the  Sec- 
retary Is  not  required. 

"(3)  In  each  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
»23.0(X),000  of  the  sums  authorized  by  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A)  of  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
subsection." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SECTION     S     FORMT-U     GRANT 
PBOGEAM 

Sec  210.  la,  Section  5(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended — 

il)   in  paragraph   (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
each"  and   .nsertlng   in   lieu   thereof   "the" 
and  by  striking  and  all  alter  "igar'  and  In- 
sertuig  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(2)  in  piTogruph  ;2mB),  by  lu^ertlng 
■and'  after  "IQeO;"  and  by  striKing  out  all 

after  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(3)  In  para^aph  (3)(B),  by  Inserting 
and"  after  "1980;  '  and  by  strikina  out   all 

after  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(4)  in  raragraph  ^(B),  by  Inrertlnp 
and'  after     1980;'    and  by  striking  out  all 

after  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  (A)  To  finance  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  operating  assistance  under  this 
section  and  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  Jl  970.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemt)er  30.  1982;  not  to  exceed 
t2. 138,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endjiif  Sep- 
lember  30.  1983;  not  to  exceed  $2.31'i.ooo  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1934; 
and  not  to  "xceed  $2,490  OOOOOO  for  the  fiscal 
yea/  ending  September  30,  1985. 

"(B;  In  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1981  suras  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

"(1)  Six  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
and  used  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

"(il  1  A  percentage  shall  be  apportioned  for 
urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  les< 
than  200  000  which  percentage  shall  be  10 
per  centum  in  hscal  year  1982  and  shall.  In 
flscal  years  alter  fiscal  year  1982,  be  that 
percentage  s'lch  urbanized  area.s  i  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  latest  available 
federal  cens'is)   would  bo  entitled  to  of  the 


sums  auciiurLived  by  paragraphs  [\  •  .  (,2).  (3), 
aiiU  (4 1  ol  this  suobectlo.i  lor  .he  flscal  year 
cna-iifc-  iSeptt-moer  30.  1981.  by  applynig  to 
all  urbiiUized  areas  the  lormulas  ton.aiijed 
in  such  paragrapi.s  as  such  paragraph.^  v.cr'" 
lu  efiecl  on  oeptember  3o,  1980.  and  the 
amoun'  so  appirtioned  snail  be  available 
for  exper.dilure  in  accurdaiice  with  subpara- 
craph  iC)  o.'  this  paragraph, 

(U:)  The  remaiiiQer  ihall  be  apportioned 
to  urbanized  areas  with  populations  of  200,- 
000  or  more  ,n  acccrdaiice  with  subpara- 
g.'aph  (D)  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(C)  Of  the  pen  eiiia,;e  apprrtioued  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  clause  i  ii  /  of  subpira- 
graph  iBi  of  thi.s  para(i:rapli  the  amount 
which  shall  be  made  a. aiiahlt  for  each  State 
shall  be  determined  by  calculating  for  eac:i 
urbanised  area  Aith  a  population  of  less 
than  2OU.0OO  in  such  State  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  50  per  cenlum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  uude-  such  clau.se  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  w.hich  the  population  of  such 
urbanized  area  ^i  par',,  thereof,  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  ol  Census,  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  s  jch  nrbaiuzed  areas  ii: 
ah  the  States  as  .^.'ic  An  by  the  latest  avall- 
HOle  Federal  census;  and 

■  (11)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  such  clause  multipled  by 
a  ratio  for  that  urbani^^d  area  determined 
on  the  ba.sls  of  population  welghled  by  a 
factor  oi  density,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  sums 
apportioned  to  each  State  under  clause  (il) 
of  subparagraph  (B)  of  th.s  paragraph  shall 
';e  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and 
related  facilities  and  equipment 

"(Did  I  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  one-half  of  the  amount  ap- 
portioned under  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(Bl  s^.all  be  apportioned  in  accordance  withi 
clause  (in  01  this  subparagrapn  and  one- 
half  of  such  amount  shall  be  apportioned 
under  clause  (111)  of  this  subparagraph  For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1082.  all  of  t.ie  amount  ap- 
poitloned  under  clause  (till  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  r-;,portioncd 
in  accordance  with  clause  (111)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(ill  Of  the  amount  to  be  app>ortioned 
under  this  clause,  each  urbanized  area  with 
a  population  of  200  000  or  more  shall  be  ap- 
portioned for  fiscal  year  1982  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  such  urbanized  area 
would  be  entitle  to  of  the  sums  authorized 
by  paragraphs  (1).  i2i.  (3i.  and  (4i  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  by  applying  to  all  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  2OC.OO0  or  more 
the  formulas  contained  In  such  paragraphs 
as  such  paragraphs  were  In  efl'ect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  fxcept  ,is  amended  by  sec- 
tion 210ie)  of  the  Federal  Ptiblic  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  '980  relating  to  the  definition 
of  'fixed  guldewav)  The  amount  of  anv 
anportionment  to  an  urbanized  area  under 
this  clause  which  is  attributable  to  f-e  »-"- 
tor  calculated  for  p:irai;raph  (4)  of  this  st;b- 
section  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  used  onlv  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and 
re'a'ed  facilities  and  eqnip.ment 

"(ill)  Of  the  amount  to  be  apnorttoned 
under  this  clause,  each  urbanized  area  with 
a  poDulatior.  of  200  000  or  more  shall  be  ap- 
portioned an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of^ 

"(I  I  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned  under  this  clause  multi'^'iied  bv 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  revenue  rail 
and  bus  vehicle  miles  direct Iv  serving  thf 
urbanized  area  as  determined  bv  the  Se  ro- 
tary, bears  to  the  total  number  of  rever'iie 
rail  and  b;(S  vehicle  miles  directlv  serving 
ail  such  urbanized  areas  exceot  'hat  no  sin- 
gle e'ielble  State  s  r.or'!on  of  such  an  iirban- 
!7,ed  area  which  ha.->  revenue  rail  vehicle  mi'es 
r,''all  be  given  credit  for  more  than  4,'''  pe' 
centum  of  the  total  national  revenue  rati 
vehicle  miles    and  no  urbanized  area  of  over 


75J.O00  population  which  has  revenue  rail 
veaKle  niiics  shall  be  given  credit  for  less 
than  I,  per  centum  ol  the  total  national 
re>enue  rail  vehicle  naies,  and 

■'illi  20  per  c^ntLim  of  the  amcunt  to  be 
upportjouea  under  such  c;a„.se  multiplied  by 
tne  ratio  wnich  the  number  of  bus  revenue 
venicie  miles  directly  serving  the  tirbanized 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  t>ears 
to  the  total  number  of  all  b'us  rever  ue  vehi- 
cle inhes  directly  serving  all  such  urba'.izcQ 
areas  except  that  sums  apportioned  to  each 
arbauized  area  under  this  cla'use  .shall  be 
us-'d  by  the  recipient  only  for  the  purchase 
of  b;ises  r.nd  related  facilities  a:iQ  equipment 
Bus  and  rail  revenue  vehicle  miles  which  a 
public  body  provides  itself  or  vmder  contract 
which  directly  serve  an  urbanised  area  with 
b  population  of  200  OOO  or  ntjre  but  are  pro- 
vided outside  of  buch  uroanized  area  ,'=hal' 
be  included  In  the  appo.-tlonment  of  this 
clause.  Any  such  rail  revenue  vehicle  miles 
provided  In  a  State  adjacent  to  the  State  or 
States  m  which  such  urbanized  area  is  lo- 
cated shall  be  attributed  to  the  public  body 
in  the  adjacent  S'ate  which  contracts,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  such  service  as  If  the 
public  body  were  an  urbanized  area  with  a 
population  of  200. OOC  or  more. 

(El  In  the  case  of  an  urbanized  area 
entirely  wlthiti  tv^o  States  with  both  rail 
and  bus  systems  operating  in  such  two 
Slates,  if  the  portion  r  f  such  tirbanized  area 
within  a  State  which  portion  has  the  smaller 
sbaie  of  population  receives  a  percentage  of 
the  aggregate  amo'unt  apportioned  to  such 
urbanized  area  under  subparagraph  (D)(ll) 
(to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  factors 
calculated  lor  paragraphs  (11.  (2).  and  (3> 
of  this  subsection  as  determined  under  such 
subparagraph!  and  tuhpar^eraph  iD)(Ul) 
(I)  of  this  paragraph  m  an,  h^cal  year  which 
IS  lower  than  the  ptrcentage  It  was  allocated 
of  the  amount  apprtioned  tc  such  urban- 
.red  area  in  the  fiscal  ;  ear  IfciBO  apportion- 
ment under  paragraph  l.  2  ,  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (at  of  this  sec-l.  ::  the  Secretary 
shall  make  avaiiablt  to  st.  h  smaller  portion 
(from  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  i  an  amo'^^nt  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  su.h  percentages  multiplied 
by  the  aggregate  amount  api^ortioned  to  such 
urbanized  area  under  subparapraph  iD)(il( 
(to  the  extent  attributable  tc  the  factors 
calculated  for  para).-raphs  il.  i2:  and  (3 1 
of  this  subsection  as  determined  under  such 
subparagraph  I  and  subparagraph  D)(lll) 
(I)  of  this  paragraph  for  such  fiscal  year. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subparagrapn  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain    available    until    expended  '■ 

(b)(li  Section  5(bl  of  such  Act  is  a:Tiended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■i3i  (A)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982,  tne 
Governor  is  encouraged  to  take  Into  account 
service  based  factors,  such  as  revenue  vehicle 
miles,  in  d-stributlne  fund.":  available  to  the 
Governor  under  paragraph  '2\  of  this  sub- 
section 

■(Bl  StiDjert  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  the  Governor  may  transfer  an 
amount  of  the  .States  apportlcnment  under 
subsection  lawSwEi'lli  of  this  section  to 
supplement  'he  aprKirttonment  available  to 
urbanizet-i  areas  under  subsection  iai(5) 
(Bidiii  of  this  section  or  \o  supplement 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  unde"-  sub- 
section ( a )  ( 5 1  I  B  I  I  i  I  for  purposes  of  section 
18  of  this  Act,  and  the  Governor  may  transfer 
an  amount  of  the  State's  apportionment 
under  subsection  (aM5)(Bi'll  or  an 
amount  of  the  total  of  apportionments  to 
urbanized  areas  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State  under  subsection  (  ai  i6  i  i  B  i  ( ill) 
of  thl^  sectijn  to  supplement  t:-.e  appcrtion- 
ment  available  under  subsection  lai  (51(B) 
ill)  of  this  section 

"(Ci  The  trans'e-  c.  anportionments  un- 
der subparaeraDh  Bi  .shall  be  subject  t/-  the 
followlnEt  conditicris 

"(1)   The  total  of  a!!  transfers  during  any 
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fiscal  year  to  any  apportionment  shall  not 
Increase  the  original  amount  of  such  appor- 
tionment, or  such  total  of  apportk  nments 
under  subsection  (a)  (5)  (B)  dill .  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  more  than  25  per  centum  Not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  such  original 
amount  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  apportionments 

"(11)  No  transfer  shall  be  made  from  an 
apportionment  during  any  fiscal  year  If  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  a  transfer  has  been  made 
to  such  apportionment  If  a  transfer  has  been 
made  to  an  apportionment  under  clause  illl) 
of  sutisectlon  (a)(5)(Bi  of  this  section  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  no  transfer  may  be  made 
from  any  apportionment  under  such  clause 
wl'hin  the  same  State  during  .such  fiscal  year 
No  transfer  sihall  be  made  to  an  apportion- 
ment during  any  fiscal  vear  If  during  such 
fscal  year  a  transfer  has  been  made  from 
such  apportionment  If  a  transfer  has  been 
made  from  an  apportionment  under  clause 
(111)  of  subsection  (a)(5)(B(  of  this  section 
during  any  fiscal  year,  no  transfer  may  be 
made  to  any  apportionment  under  such 
clause  within  the  same  State  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

■■(IIU  A  transfer  from  an  apportionment 
under  sub?ectlon  (ai  (5)  (B)  (111)  to  an  ap- 
portionment under  subsection  (a)  (5)  (B)  (II ) 
may  be  made  only  If  approved  bv  responsible 
officials  of  local  government;  concerned 

"(Iv)  Amounts  transferred  sliall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  applicable  to  the  orig- 
inal apportionment  of  such  amounts  ". 

(2)  Section  5(b  I  ( 1 )  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  following:  "In  the  case  of  any  urban- 
ized area  which  Is  In  more  than  one  State, 
amounts  apportioned  to  such  area  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  Governor  of  each  such  State  In  the 
ca.se  of  an  urbanized  area  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000.  or  to  the  designated  re- 
cipient In  the  portion  of  the  urbanized  area 
In  each  .such  Slate  In  the  case  of  an  urban- 
ized area  with  a  population  of  2(X).OO0  or 
more  ". 

(ci(l)  In  section  3(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
strike  out  "apportionments  under  section  5 
(a)  (4)  of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"apportionments  under  section  5  which  are 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  buses  and  related 
equipment". 

i2)  In  section  3(h)  of  such  Act  strllce  out 
"with  funds  available  under  section  5(a)  (4)  ' 
and  Insert  !n  lieu  thereof  "with  funds  avail- 
able under  section  5  which  are  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  buses  and  related  er|ulpment  " 

(3)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amendea 
by  In.sertln?  "or  the  ."ums  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 5ia)  (5)  (B)  1 1)"  after  ".section  4(e)" 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  i3)  of  such  section  5  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  be  In  an  appro- 
priations Act  for  a  fiscal  vear  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  appropriation  Is  to 
be  available  for  obligation  and  shall  he  avail- 
able until  expended  ". 

(e)  In  considering  applications  for  finan- 
cl.il  assistance  for  any  n.scal  year  beplnnlng 
after  September  30.  1981.  and  ending  before 
October  1.  1985.  under  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TVansportatlon  Act  of  IP64  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bu'ies  and  related  facilities  ana 
equipment,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  give  priority  to  the  applications  of  ur- 
banized areas  which  are  adversely  affected  oy 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  ol 
this  section  relating  to  the  formula  for  ap- 
portioning funds  under  .«ectlon  5  of  such  Act 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
give  the  highest  prlorltv  to  the  applications 
of  those  urbanized  areas  which  are  the  most 
adversely  affected  by  such  amendment 

(f)  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  bv  In- 
sertlng  Immediately  after  "separate  rlght-or- 
way"  the  following:  "or  rails":  and  by  strlK- 
ing  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sucn 
paragraph   (2)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereoi 


a  coma  and  the  following:  "and  also  means 
a  public  transportation  facility  which  uses 
a  fixed  catenary  system  and  utilizes  a  right- 
of-way  usable  by  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion;". 
MmioaizATioN   roa   purchase   of   atisrs   and 

BELATED    MATEaiAL 

Sec.  211.  The  second  £eiitence  of  section 
S(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  by  Inserting  ",  ana 
1981"  afur  "1980" 

INCENTIVE    GRANTS    rORMt7LA 

Sic.  212  Section  6(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"i6)iA)  To  make  incentive  grants  under 
this  subsection  to  urbanized  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary s.iall  apportion  m  each  nscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  jO.  1981.  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  lu  subparagraph  iC). 
An  Incentive  grant  shall  be  4  per  centum  In 
fiscal  year  1982  and  6  per  centum  In  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  nscal  year  1983  of  that 
portion  of  the  apportionment  attributable  to 
the  urbanized  area  under  paragraph  (a) 
which  is  available  for  operating  assistance  If 
the  urbanized  area  qualifier  for  an  incentive 
grant  under  either  subparagraph  iBIil)  or 
(B|  (11)  of  this  paragraph,  but  not  under  both 
subparagraphs,  and  a  total  of  6  per  centum 
m  fiscal  ye.ir  1982  and  9  per  centum  In  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1983  of  sucn 
apportionment  if  it  qualifies  under  both  sub- 
paragraphs (B)(1)  and  iBldil.  Incentive 
grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  not  in  sut)6tuutlon  for,  sums 
otherwise  available  under  this  Act.  Such 
grants  !>hall  not  be  subject  to  the  local  snare 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  may  be  used  t)y 
the  recipient  for  any  purpose  which  wouia 
be  eligible  for  asslstunce  under  this  Act 

"(B)(1)  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  an 
Incentive  grant  apportionment  If  mass 
transportation  rldershlp  for  that  area  during 
any  year  exceeds  such  rldershlp  for  that  area 
durin?  the  immediately  preceding  year  by 
more  than  4  per  centum,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(Hi  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  an 
incentive  grant  apportionment  if  the  ratio 
of  operating  revenues.  Including  such  reve- 
nues as  farebox  receipts  and  dedicated  tax 
revenues  (including  mandatory  assessments 
paid  by  local  governments  on  a  net  cost  of 
service  basis  i.  to  elik'ible  operating  expenses 
exceeds  the  national  mediiin  ratio  of  such 
factors,   as  determined   by    the   Secretary. 

•(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

MAINTENANCE   Or   ETTORT 

Sec  213  The  first  fentence  of  section  5(f) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "and  ap- 
portioned for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1P81,". 

PARES   rOR    ELDERLY    AND    HANDICAPPED    !>ERSONS 

Sec.  214  (ai  Section  5(ni)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  as  a 
condition  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  any 
person  who  when  boarding  or  paying  mass 
transit  fares,  presents  a  medicare  card  duly 
Issued  to  that  person  pursuant  to  title  !I  or 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
receive  the  lienefil  of  the  rates  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  elderly  or 
handicapped  persons  ' 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Sec  215  Section  8(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of   1U64  is  amended    - 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following-  ".  and 
i3i  on  or  after  July  I,  1983.  the  Secretary 
firids  that  in  developing  the  program  of 
projects  adequate  consideration  has  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  been  given  to 
projects  designed  to  increase  energy  effici- 
ency of  ma-ss  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment.  Including  for  capital  projects 
consideration  of  renewable-resource  recovery 
and  energy  conservation  measures". 

MINIMUM    FUNDING    LEVEL 

Sec  216  Section  18(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fnllowlnp. 
"NntwlthstandlnK  any  other  prov  Islon  of  thl.-i 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981.  no  State  loth'er  than  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  CfimmonweaUUs 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Northern  Marlani 
Islands.  Guair.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  I  shall  be  allocated  less  thae 
one  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section". 

AREAS  OTHER  THAN  I'RaANIZED  AREAS 

Sec  217.  Section  18(bl  of  the  Urban  Mas? 
Transportation  Act  of  19t54  lo  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  fo'.lowlng 
"The  State,  in  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  local  ofiicials.  and  sub- 
stale  planning  entities  If  any.  shall  develop 
a  State  plan  for  nonurbanl/.ed  area  public 
transportation  equipment  and  service* 
After  September  30.  1983,  the  pro^-ram  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  consistent 
with  such  State  plan". 

TERMINAL  DEVEIOHMENT  AITHORIZATION 

Sec  218  Section  21(d)  of  tht  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Art  of  19G4  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and"  after  "1980."  and  bv  striking 
out  "and  September  30.  1982  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following,  "and  $20,000- 
000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1982.  September  30. 
1983,  September  30.  1984.  and  September  30 
1985". 

INTERCITY    BUS    SERVICE    AtTTHORlZATION 

Sec  219  Section  22(C)  of  the  Urban  M.iss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "and"  alter  "1980."  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30,  1982  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
$20,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1982.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  September  30.  1984.  BJ;d 
September  30,  1985". 

SAFETY  CRITERIA 

Sec  220.  Section  107  of  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  re- 
pealed The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  -Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  addinc;  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SAFETY  CRITERIA  AND  DETERMINATIONS 

"Sec.  23  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  12fd).  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  safety  criteria  and 
standards  for  use  during  the  investigation 
of  unsafe  conditions  in  any  facility,  equip- 
ment or  manner  of  ooeraflon  of  any  transit 
systems  financed  under  this  Act. 

"(b»  The  Secretary  shall  Ijive.-tlgate  con- 
ditions in  any  facility,  equipment.  r<T  man- 
ner of  operation  of  any  tran-slt  system 
financed  under  this  Act  which  he  belkves 
may  create  a  serious  hazard  of  death  or  In- 
jury for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  conditions  and 
the  means  or  alternative  means  which  mlpht 
best  be  employed  to  eliminate  or  correct 
them  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  anv 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
is  unsafe,  he  shall  require  the  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  plan  for  correcting  the  un- 
safe facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  oper- 
ation, and  the  Secretary  may  withhold  fur- 
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ther  financial  assistance  to  the  applicant 
until  such  plan  is  approved  or  the  approved 
plan  is  Implemented. 

"(C)  No  part  of  any  report  or  other  docvi- 
ment  prepared  as  part  of  any  uiisafe  condi- 
tion investigation  under  subsection  ibi. 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  in  any 
suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of 
any  matter  mentioned  in  such  report  or 
reports  ". 

PLANNING    PROCESS    EVAHATION 

Src  221,  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  an  evaluation  of  the  urbanized 
area  planning  process  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Ttansportatlon  Aci  of  1964  and  under  sec- 
tion 134  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code 
Such  evaluation  shall  consider  ways  to  make 
more  efficient  the  planning  process,  to 
reduce  Its  cost,  to  reduce  paperwork,  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  Increase 
public  understanding  of  the  results  of  such 
planning  process  TTie  Secretary's  findings 
and  policy  recommendations,  including  a 
description  of  any  statutory  changes  which 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  such  recom- 
mendations, shall  be  reported  to  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

STUDY    OF    CERTAIN     HIGH    OCCUPANCY 
VEHICLE    LANES 

SEC.  222.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1983,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials,  shall  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  and  cost-benefit  analysis,  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  report,  on  (1)  adding  high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes  to  freeways  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. (2)  adding  such  lanes  to  any  freeway 
providing  service  to  Ontario  International 
Airport.  Ontario.  California.  Orange  County 
Airport.  Orange  County.  California.  Long 
Beach  Airport,  Long  Beach,  California,  or 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  Los 
Angeles.  California.  (3i  adding  such  lanes 
to  any  freeway  providing  service  to  those 
airports  In  other  regions  of  the  country 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  suffi- 
ciently reoresentative  that  the  results  of  such 
study  will  be  of  general  application,  includ- 
ing, but  not  Hmitea  to,  at  least  one  airport 
having  intermodal  connections,  and  (4i  pro- 
viding fringe  parking  and  other  facilities 
and  services  for  users  of  such  airports 
which  will  reduce  traffic  congestion,  promote 
energy  conservation,  and  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion. Such  study  shall  also  Include  develop- 
ments forecasted  for  other  modes  of  Inter- 
city transportation  as  they  relate  lo  air- 
ports which  are  the  subject  of  the  study 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  report  prepared  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  results  of  the  study  and  analysis 
conducted  under  such  subsection;  and 

(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  concerning  (A)  any  free- 
ways to  which  he  determines  high  occupancy 
lanes  should  be  added.  (B)  any  facilities  or 
services  which  he  determines  should  be  pro- 
vided for  users  of  the  airports  referred  to  In 
such  subsection,  and  iC)  any  legislative 
action  which  he  determines  1=  necessary  to 
Implement  his  recommendations  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  iB)  of  this  para^-'raph 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION    TO    MEET    SPECIAL    NtFDS 
OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec  223.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Ls  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  submit  a 
program  respecting  transportation  ol  hand- 
icapped persons  for  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance   Board     shall    approve   any   pro- 


pram  submitted  under  this  subsection  which 
the  Secretary  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection 

"i2»  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
pram  respecting  transportation  of  handi- 
c.-ipped  persons  who  caniio*  re.isonably  use 
one  or  more  modes  of  mass  transportation 
service  available  to  the  general  public  under 
this  subsection  which — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  such  handicapped 
persons  throuphout  the  service  area  in  which 
the  recipient  provides  mass  transportation 
to  the  genera!  public: 

"iB)  provides  that  any  requirement  for 
prereplstratlon  for  a  service  shall  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  handicapped  residents 
or  handicapped   visitors: 

"(C)  provides  that,  if  the  recipient  charges 
a  fare  for  transportlnc  such  a  handicapped 
person,  such  fare  will  not  be  more  than 
the  fare  charged  by  the  recipient  for  trans- 
porting by  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  a  member  of  the  general  public 
a  comparable  distance; 

"(D)  provides  that — 

"(1)  during  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  recipient  s  propram.  the  recipient  will 
provide  transportation  to  any  such  handi- 
capped person  upon  request  in  less  thai! 
twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  re- 
quest unle.ss.  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
handicapped  person,  the  handicapped  pereon 
requests  a  longer  period: 

"(ill  during  the  two-vear  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two- 
year  period  referred  to  in  clau.se  il)  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  recipient  will  provide 
transportation  to  any  such  handicapped 
person  upon  request  in  less  than  ten  hours 
after  receiving  such  request  unless.  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  handicapped  person, 
the  handicapped  person  requests  a  longer 
period;  and 

"(ill)  after  the  last  day  of  the  four-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  recipient's  program 
the  recipient  will  provide  transportation  to 
eligible  handicapped  persons  upon  request 
in  less  than  six  hours  after  receiving  such 
request  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
handicapped  person,  the  handicapped  person 
requests  a  longer  period. 

"(E)  provides  that  the  recipient  will  pro- 
vide transportation  to  hardlcapped  persons 
without  regard  to  trip  purpose: 

"(F)  provides  that  where  feasible,  the 
recipient  will  also  provide  transportation. 
if  requested  by  the  handicapped  person,  to 
at  least  one  person  accompanying  the 
handicapped  person  at  a  fare  which  is  not 
more  than  the  tare  charped  for  transporting 
by  mass  tran.sportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment a  member  of  the  general  public  a 
comparable  distance:  and 

"(G)  provides  that  the  recipient,  will 
provide  transportation  to  handicapped  per- 
sons for  at  least  the  same  time  peritxl  for 
which  the  recipient  provides  mas=  trans- 
portation to  the  general  public 
A  recipient's  program  shall  be  deemed  to 
meet  the  requirement's  or  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  mass  tran-sportation  cor- 
ridor if  the  recipient  provides  accessible  b\is 
service  in  such  corridor,  T^e  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  a  program  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  does  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. 

"(3  I  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection  unless  lAi  the 
community  of  handicapped  persons  for  whom 
such  transportation  will  be  provided  was 
consulted  by  the  recipient  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  propram  and  iBi  the  propram 
was  developed  In  cooperation  with  respon- 
sible elected  officials  of  local  povernments 
concerned 

"i4)  A  recipient  may  amend  a  propram 
approved   under   this   subsection   If     Ai    the 


Secretarv  !n  consultation  with  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Earners  Com- 
pliance Board,  determines  that  the  cropram 
as  aniended  complies  with  this  subsection, 
iBi  the  amendment  was  developed  in  con- 
sultatiot;  with  the  community  of  handi- 
capped persons  for  whom  the  transportation 
is  beinp  provided  and  C:  the  amendment 
w-as  developed  in  ctwperation  with  respon- 
.sible  elected  officials  of  local  povernments 
concen-ied 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  not  Impose 
any  requirement  -  iioer  this  subsection 
which  are  In  addlticn  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  subsection  respecting  a  pro- 
gram for  providing  transportation  of  handi- 
capped persons  through  facilities  and  equip- 
ment other  than  facilities  and  equipment 
used  by  the  recipient  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

"(B)  The  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  tc  an  absolute 
minimum. 

"i6i  If  a  recipient  Is  complying  -with  Its 
approved  propram  under  this  subsection, 
such  recipient  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  Arcliitec- 
fral  Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
4801  and  sections  502  and  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  as  they  relate  to 
ma.ss  transportation  of  handicapped  persons 
served  under  such  program. 

"(7i(Ai  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  prelim- 
inary determination  that  a  recipient  with  a 
program  approved  under  this  subsection  Is 
not  complying  with  its  program  or  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  re- 
cipient to  come  into  compliance. 

"(B)  If,  after  the  ninetieth  day  following 
the  date  of  an  order  under  subparagraph 
(Ai  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  makes 
a  final  determination,  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  the  recipient 
is  not  complying  with  its  program  or  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  recipient  s  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  until  the 
recipient  comes  into  compliance  or  agrees  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  compll- 
aiiCe 

"(8)  Each  recipient  for  which  a  propram 
respecting  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons  is  approved  under  this  subsection 
shall  annually  certify  lo  the  Secretary  that 
such  recipient  is  complying  with  such 
program. 

"(9)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  any  new  fixed  rali  system  for  the 
mass  transportation  of  the  general  public 
which  system  is  constructed  after  January  1. 
1970.  or  to  any  other  fixed  guideway  system 
constructed  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection; 

"(Bi  to  the  extension  of  any  fixed  guide- 
way  system  for  the  mass  iransportation  of 
the  general  public:  and 

"(Ci  to  a  replacement,  major  alteration,  or 
major  renovation  of  a  station  as  part  of  a 
multiyear  propram  for  the  replacement  .na- 
Jor  alteration,  or  major  renovation  of  a  usable 
segment  of  a  fixed  puideway  system  in  any 
ca.se  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
in  the  replacement  major  alteration,  or  ma- 
jor renovation  of  such  segment  it  Is  techno- 
lopically  feasible,  operationally  practicable, 
ar.d  e<-Gnomically  rea.*onable  to  make  such 
statiin  accessible  or  more  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons  ai-id  that  such  replacement. 
major  alteration,  or  major  renovation  dl 
affects  or  could  affect  the  accessibility  of  such 
.segment,  and  illi  has  sufficient  independent 
utility  for  the  transportation  o.*  handicapped 
persons" 

(b)  The  appropriate  authorizinp  commit- 
tees of  Conpre.s.5  shai.  ccnduct  periodic  over- 
sipht  hearinps  on  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  s-ibsectlon  ■  a  i  of  this  section 
no  iej>s  than  annually  for  the  first  5  years 
followinp  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  eri-sure  'hat  such  amendment  Is  belt-.p  im- 
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plemented  according  to  congressional  intent 
and  purpose  Such  hearings  shall  include,  for 
each  such  year,  consideration  ol  the  eHecla  of 
reducing  tiie  maximum  amount  of  time  in 
which  service  must  be  provided  aft.er  request 
by  a  handicapped  person  under  section  16id) 
(a)(D)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964 

(c)  Section  10723(b)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "totally  blind"  In  para- 
graph (2mA)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"hanaicapped";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  atn 
Individual  Is  handicapped  if  any  mental  or 
physiological  disorder  or  condition  or  ana- 
tomical loss  substantially  limits  such  Indl- 
vlduals  ability  to  walk.  see.  hear,  or  learn.". 

WATERBORNE    TRANSPORTATION    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Sec  224  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  ciirry  out  a  demonstration  project 
using  high-speed  waterborne  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities  and  operating  In. 
and  In  the  vicinity  of.  Portland.  Oregon,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  this  technology  In  providing  cer- 
tain public  mj&s  transportation  service.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  project  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

BUT    AMERICA 

Sec.  225  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Urlaan  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••'h)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  not  obligate  any  funds  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  any  project 
contract  whoso  total  cost  exceeds  »500.000 
unless  only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  mined 
or  produced  In  the  United  States,  and  only 
such  manufactured  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  as  have  been  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  at  lea.st  50  per  centum  from 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  United  States,  will  be  used  in  such 
project  contract. 

•■(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (U  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  where  the 
Secretary  determines — • 

"(A)  their  application  would  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest; 

"(Bl  In  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock,  their  application  would  result  In  un- 
reasonable cost  (after  prantln^r  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
based  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  likely 
to  tic  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  State"!  In  the  form  of  tax  revenues^ , 

"(Ci  that  articles,  materials  (r  supplies  of 
the  cla?s  or  kind  to  be  used  or  the  arMcles. 
materials,  or  s'lppUes  from  whlrh  th<»v  are 
manufactured  are  not  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  ca.se  mav  be.  In  the 
United  States  In  suflUclent  and  rpasonably 
available  commercial  quantities  and  of  a 
satlsf-xctorv  quality;   or 

■(D)  that  Inclusion  of  domestic  material 
will  Increase  the  cost  of  the  overall  project 
contract  by  more  than  15  per  centum." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  bv  subtpctlon 
(al  shall  not  apoly  to  project  contracts  en- 
tered Into  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
f  this  Act  or  options  exercised  pursuant  to 
such  contracts  Section  401  of  the  Surface 
TransDortatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1978  shall 
not   apply   t/>  any  project   contract    entered 


into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  a  project  to  which  section  12(h)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  ap- 
plies. 

Ssc  226  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  State  or 
local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  crime  on  a 
public  mass  transportation  system  that  re- 
ceives financial  assistance  under  this  Act  If 
he  determines  that  the  Incidence  of  crime 
on  such  system  reaches  such  significant  pro- 
portions that  It  becomes  a  serious  deterrent 
to  rldershlp  This  section  shall  not  bo  con- 
strued to  allow  the  use  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  for  any  purpose  not  eligible 
for  such  financial  assistance  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Serate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  en- 
ergy-related highway  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  mass  transportation  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  -similar  House  bill  (HR.  6117',  was 
laid  on  the  table 


AUTHORIZING  CLKKK  Id  M.\KE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENOi-.'<  \S.SMF:nT 
OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO  S   2720 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimnu.s  ron.sent  that,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  S  2720.  the  clerk  be  author- 
ized to  correct  section  numbers,  punc- 
tuation, and  cross  references  and  to 
make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  bt  necessary  to 
reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  House  bill.  H  R    6417. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSMITTAL  OF  REGULATIONS 
PURSUANT  TO  EXECUTIVE  OR- 
DERS DEALING  WITH  IRANLAN 
SITT'ATION  MESSAGE  FTJOM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <U    DOC    NO    96   392> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  wh'ch  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 


in.'  i>;i;irrs  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  h'urc.gn  Aflairs  and  ordered  to  ]x 
printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  December  4    1980 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
txrmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,' 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Stx^akcr,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  Speaker  to  announce 
that  the  House  this  afternoon  v.\\l  have 
under  consideration  on  suspension  the 
bill.  HH.  8379.  the  National  Highway 
TrafSc  Safely  Adininistration  autiioriza- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fought  long  and  hard 
to  get  the  conference  repoit  pa.s.sed 
I  have  tried  to  get  a  bill  We  failed  by 
a  few  votes.  At  this  late  hour,  the  la.st 
best  hope  of  getting  .some  relief  for  the 
beleaguered  automobile  industry  is  to 
get  quick,  prompt  action  on  the  DinRell- 
Broyhill  bill  I  support  it.  and  I  verj- 
much  hope  that  thi.s  House  will  pass  it 

PARUIAMFNTARY    INQVIHY 

Mr  ECKHAHDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  fully  understand  the  announcement 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
ScHEUERi  was  making  Do  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  on  this  afternoon  the 
consideration  of  the  Dingell-Broyhill  bill 
on  suspension''  We  have  not  yet  had  no- 
tice of  what  that  bill  is. 

The  SPEAKER  The  C'hair  will  inform 
the  gentleman  that  Die  bill  cannot  come 
up  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  Chair 
intends  to  ask  for  adjournment  at  6  30. 
So  if  the  bill  does  not  come  up  tonight 
in  the  normal  course  of  business,  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  make  a  similar 
request  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  988. 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S  988'  entitled  the  Health  Sciences 
Promotion  Act  of  1980. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

nie  SPEAKER  l»ursuant  to  the  rule. 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
read. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  1980  > 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  -Mr  Staggers*  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  th?  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  'Mr  Carter  i 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Staggers'. 

Mr  STACrGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
mv.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .shall  be  very  bnef  This 
bill  was  fully  discussed  on  the  floor  when 
it  was  initiallv  considered  bv  the  House 
It  was  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  at  that  time    We  have  before  the 


UMI 


House  now  the  conference  report  on  the 
Health  Sciences  Promotion  Act  of  1980. 
It  1.'^  an  extremely  important  piece  of 
legislation.  I  think  we  ought  to  enact 
it  a.s  soon  as  we  possibly  can 

Thi*;  conference  report  extends  a  num- 
ber of  programs  and  provisions  essential 
to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Na- 
tions  biomedical  research  and  other 
health  programs. 

I  have  long  supported  these  efforts 
This  bill  extends  for  2  \ears  the  existing, 
expiring  authorizations  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute.  It  provides  the 
basis  for  continued  efTort  to  conquer 
cancer,  prevent  heart  di.sea.se,  and  detect 
and  cure  many  others  riL-^orders  whch 
afflict  people  in  thus  Nation  and  around 
the  world 

The  bill  also  includes  substantial  new- 
provisions  in  the  areas  of  arthritl';,  dia- 
betes, digestive,  and  kidney  duseases. 
Current  diabetes  and  arthritis  programs 
are  substantially  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended for  3  years  Greater  emphasLs  is 
placed  on  research  in  the  areas  of  diges- 
tive and  kidney  diseases  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  iasure  that  the  Nation  will 
begin  the  eighties  with  stronger,  better 
organized  research  into  the  causes  and 
cures  for  those  destructive,  chronic 
diseases. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  numt)er  of 
minor  tp<'hnical  amendments  with  re- 
gard to  the  health  planning  and  health 
manixiwer  procams. 

In  particular,  the  HEAL  loan  program 
is  extended  for  1  year  I  have  recently 
heard  from  hundreds  of  mediral  and 
dental  students  at  dozens  of  schools 
around  the  country  The  extension  of 
the  HE.^L  program  is  essential  to  the 
availability  of  loans  nccessan.-  for  these 
students  to  remain  in  school  this  year.  I 
understand  from  Chase-Manhattan,  and 
the  other  b.mks,  that  is.  if  these  amend- 
ments are  enacted  funds  will  be  avail- 
able in  short  order. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Memh>ers  of  the 
Hou-^e  to  >nin  me  m  suD'wrtme  S  988  It 
is  supported  by  all  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.->e  It  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  our  excellent  biomedical 
research  programs  in  the  eighties. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  mv- 
self  such  t'me  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  supixirt  this 
legislation  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
(Jistmguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia "Mr  Staggers'  for  his  wonderful 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  over 
the  years  He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
know,  and  I  say  to  him ;  May  his  health 
Improve  and  his  tribe  increa.se.  He  is  a 
wonderful  man. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Bii-l  Danne- 
meyer.  who  has  been  very  helpful  on  this 
legi.slation.  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Jim  Collins.  They  are.  we  might 
sav.  two  conservative  Members,  but  very 
helpful  individuals,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  them, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  biomedical  re.search  is  tremendously 
Important  to  the  future  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  th's  country  and 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  There  Is  no 


doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  directions  and 
priorities  set  by  the  Congress  for  ongoing 
and  future  federally  supported  resear.-h. 
particularly  in  the  area  of  prevention, 
can  significantly  alter  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease as  we  know  it  t(xlav.  This  is  why  I 
have  strongly  supported  our  biomedical 
re.search  efforts  in  the  past  and  w  ill  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Although  the  press  of  time  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  other  body  to  nego- 
tiate has  meant  that  we  are  bringing  a 
much  scaled-down  bill  to  the  House.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  conferees  hiue 
agreed  to  include  in  this  bill  changes  ir. 
the  research  and  training  programs  lor 
arthritis  and  diabetes,  and  a  new  pro- 
gram for  digestive  diseases — all  based  on 
bills  which  I  introduced. 

In  the  case  of  the  ongoing  programs  in 
arthritis  and  diabetes,  the  conference 
report  m.akes  various  impro\ements  in 
the  programs  which  I  belie\e  will  be 
helpful : 

First,  the  legislation  provides  for  a 
small  number  of  training  stipends  "for 
health  professionals  m  our  regional  ar- 
thritis and  diabetes  centers 

Second,  the  responsibilities  of  the  as- 
sociate directors  for  arthritis  and  for 
diabetes  as  well  as  for  digestive  diseases 
are  clarified. 

Third,  the  National  Diabetes  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  and  the  diabetes 
data  group  are  clearly  established  m 
statute:  and. 

Fourth,  the  diabetes  and  arthritis  ad- 
visory boards  are  extended  for  a  period 
of  3  years. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  the  progress 
beins  made  in  both  these  areas,  and  I 
would  submit  that  the  changes  made  by 
the  conference  report  will  serve  to  en- 
hance that  pro'^ress 

In  the  case  of  digestive  diseases,  the 
I  onfercnce  re;)ort  esiabli.sJies  for  tlie 
first  time  in  statute,  an  inforrriation  and 
education  center  and  an  advisory  board 
for  digestive  diseases.  These  actions 
were  taken  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Digestive  Diseases  and  the  re- 
sulting concern  that  in  contrast  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  posed  by  di- 
gestive diseases,  efforts  to  control  these 
diseases  ;ia\e  been  tragically  inadequtite. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  digestive  diseases  account  for: 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  economic 
burden  of  illness: 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  days  of  illness 
among  adults: 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  admissions  to 
general  hospitals: 

Twenty-five  percent  of  all  surgical 
operations:  and. 

More   than    19D.000   deaths   per   year. 

As  these  statistics  indicate,  digestive 
diseases  are  an  extremely  significant 
problem,  one  to  which  we  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  until  now.  Although 
many  important  issues  are  not  addressed 
by  this  report,  I  think  it  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  were  able  to  ad- 
dress this  most  important  concern. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
certain  technical  amendments  to  the 
health  planning  law  which  are  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  First,  the  legislation 
reduces  the  administrative  burdens  on 


planning  agencies  and  on  those  Insti- 
tutions which  conduct  biomedical  re- 
search by  remoNinp  much  health  re- 
search from  the  certificate  of  need  re- 
quirements of  existing  law  Second,  this 
bill  will  extend  the  period  of  time  dur- 
nig  which  States  must  come  a: to  com- 
pliance with  the  certificate  of  need 
requirements  of  the  1979  Amendments 
to  the  Planning  Act.  a  change  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  timely  regula- 
tion.- m  this  area.  Uxst.  the  bill  makes 
various  minor  technical  and  claniymg 
amendments. 

Also,  the  conference  contains  three 
emergency  provisions  relating  to  health 
professions  programs.  First,  the  bill  re- 
moves the  provision  in  current  law  which 
hmits  the  interest  rates  on  liealth  edu- 
cation assistance  loans  to  12  percent  and 
substitutes  a  higiier  ceiling  which  should 
insure  that  loans  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  private  lenders  to  health  p'^o- 
fessions  students  Second,  the  bili  de- 
letes a  provision  in  current  law  relating 
to  the  national  health  service  corps  pro- 
gram which  lias  undermined  effective 
use  of  the  private  placement  authority. 
And.  finally,  the  bill  provide>  that  waiv- 
ers of  the  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  act  regarding  ex- 
change visitor  foreign  medical  graduates 
may  continue  to  be  granted  through 
December  31.  1981  Be.ause  resolution 
on  the  health  professions  legislation  has 
not  been  reached  with  ihe  Senate  on 
all  Issues,  we  agreed  that  these  essen- 
tial provisions  s.iould  be  Incorporated  m 
ihis  measure  to  insure  their  enactment 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  last  that  work- 
ing on  the  legislation  to  enhance  our 
Nation  s  biomedical  research  efforts  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  Over  the  year? 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  1 
have  seen  many,  many  improvements  in 
our  ability  to  diagnose  and  treat  hu- 
man disease  and  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  much  of  this  progress 
has  been  due  to  the  dedicated  individuals 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Clearly,  the  record  of  these  distin- 
guished scientists,  as  well  as  others 
throughout  the  country,  is  one  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud  I  remain  committed 
to  strong  Federal  support  of  biomedical 
research  so  that  these  scientist.^  can 
continue  their  efToits  to  unlock  the  puz- 
zles presented  by  the  many  killers  and 
cripplers  of  mankind. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation 

Thank  you.  M:-  Speaker. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distmgULshed  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr  B.'^UMAN.  Several  months  ago  we 
had  before  us.  I  think,  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation  dealing  with  the  authority 
of  the  National  Inst;tutei  of  Health 
That  oiU  had  attached  to  it.  as  I  remem.- 
ber  hearing  in  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  debate  on  the  floor,  considerable 
testimony  m  opposition  from  various 
medical  research  facilities  mcludmg 
Johns  Hopk:ns  \r.  Baltimore  Is  that  is- 
sue resolved'' 

Mr.  CARTER  That  issue  is  resolved 
because  this  measure  is  essentially  an 
extension  of  current  law.  Our  bill  au- 
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thon/es  two  institutes,  ihf  first  is  the 
cancfT  insfitiitr  unci  the  secontl  is  the 
heart.  hiriK  and  blood  institute  A-s  for 
the  other  lutif  institutes,  the  appropria- 
tions are  made  under  .section  301  of  the 
pubhr  heiiith  law  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  do  not  require  au- 
thori/atioiis  This  is  acceptable  to  the 
mediral  .srhools  throughout  our  country, 
because  it  is  the  approach  which  has 
been  followed  for  many  years  and  Ls 
current  law 

Mr  BAUMAN  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  believe  the  charge  was 
made  at  the  lime  that  the  legislation 
mlpht  ullimatelv  result  in  some  sort  of 
political  control  over  medical  research 
in  this  rouiilrv 

I  as.sume  from  what  the  pentleman 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr  Cartkh  '  savs.  that 
this  feir  has  now  been  obviated  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr  CAR'n-:R.  As  I  understand  it.  and 
I  think  I  understand  it  fully,  there  is  no 
opposition  from  the  medical  community 
or  the  research  community  to  this  con- 
ference rf[«)rt 

Mr  MAIMAN  I  thank  the  good  doc- 
tor from  K<n'ucky. 

Mr   t  AKTKR   I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr  Speaker.  1  strongly  support  thLs 
conference  report 

Mr  STACKiKHH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sia  h  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  take  just  a  mo- 
ment The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Carter"  spoke  of  the  cooperation 
of  our  colleague  from  California  <Mr 
DfN.NKMKVER)  and  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr  Jim  Collins  I  also 
want  to  indicate  my  appreciation  of 
that  They  are  Americans  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  They  have  always 
tried  to  cooperate  when  we  need  coop- 
eration here  on  the  House  floor  For 
that,  I  wish  to  thank  them. 

.And  I  would  l)e  remiss  if  I  did  not  say 
one  word  about  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Hknry  Waxman.  who  has  worked  hard 
with  the  ranking  minority  member.  Dr. 
Carter,  to  bring  us  this  conference 
report 

n  1700 

They  are  two  great  men  who  have 
worked  hard  Xo  make  this  a  better  and 
healthier  Nation.  I  especially  want  to 
acknowledge  the  magnificent  contribu- 
tion of  Dr  Carter  who  Is  leaving  this 
year  There  have  been  many  words  of 
praise  said  about  Dr,  Carter.  I  have  said 
many  words,  Dr,  Carter  has  always 
voted  for  what  he  thought  was  for  the 
good  of  America  Thank  God  we  have 
the  pentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  am 
sorry  he  is  leaving  I  wish  we  had  a  House 
full  of  people  here  just  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  The  country  would 
then  be  in  safe  luinds.  I  can  assure  you  of 
that.  He  has  worked  for  those  things  that 
he  believed  were  right 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  stafT 
members,  too.  because  they  have  worked 
hard  to  make  this  a  good  bill.  This  is  a 
fine  piece  of  lecislation  and  one  that 
neeri,s  to  he  passed. 

With  that.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
other  retiuests  for  time  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle 


Mr  CARTFH  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  ot  m\  time 
•  Mr  WAXMAN  .Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  is  considering  tie  i  o:,;ercn,  c  re- 
port on  S  988.  the  Hcii;:  S.  .c::>  c  Pro- 
motion Act  of  1980, 

This  report  includes  a  number  of  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  the  Na- 
tion s  biomedical  research  and  other 
health  programs  Together  these  provi- 
sions constitute  an  essential  bill,  one  that 
must  be  adopted  before  this  Congress 
adioums. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreicn 
Commerce  Committee  for  their  support 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation  I 
especially  want  to  recognize  Dr,  Tim  Lee 
Carter  for  his  many  contributions  during 
the  deliberations  on  this  bill,  HLs  leader- 
ship in  the  diabetes,  arthritis,  and  diges- 
tive disease  areas  is  fully  recognized  in 
the  bill  that  we  are  considcrinp  here  to- 
day, I  also  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Staggers  for  his  unstinting  support  for 
the  NIH  and  all  of  our  health  programs 
over  the  years. 

The  most  important  features  of  this 
conference  report  relate  to  the  Nation's 
biomedical  research  program  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  In  par- 
ticular, this  bill  extends  for  2  years  the 
existing,  expiring  authorizations  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute. 

The  1981  and  1982  authorizations  for 
the.se  programs  are  modestly  greater — 
roughly  9  percent  a  year^than  the  1980 
authorizations  for  these  programs 
These  increases  will  allow  the.se  pro- 
grams sufficient  funds  to  compensate  for 
projected  increases  in  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting biomedical  research. 

I  would  note  that  a  number  of  provi- 
sions for  changes  in  the  statutory  au- 
thority and  management  of  NIH  in  the 
House  passed  bill  were  not  incorporated 
in  the  conference  report  Willie  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  these  changes  are 
important  and  would  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Nation's  research 
programs,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Senate  on  all  of  the 
i.ssues  Involved  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able I  hope  we  can  return  to  these  Issues 
In  the  near  future  and  complete  the 
work  on  this  important  legislation  at 
that  time 

The  bill  mandates  that  NIH  undertake 
more  intensive  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
arthritis,  diabetes,  digestive,  and  kidney 
diseases  The  existing  diabetes  and  ar- 
thritis programs  are  all  revised  and  ex- 
tended for  3  years,  A.ssociate  institute 
directors  and  advisory  subcommittees 
are  established  In  each  of  the  areas  of 
arthritis,  dial)etes.  digestive,  and  kidney 
diseases  These  new  administrative  units 
win  insure  that  NIH  pays  proper  atten- 
tion to  these  critical,  chronic  diseases 
and  that  the  research  is  properly 
managed. 

A  numl)er  of  minor  and  technical 
amendments  to  the  health  planning  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
are  included  in  the  bill  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  extends  the  deadline  for 
State  enactment  of  certificate  of  need 


laws  by  1  year  This  extension  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  delas  ill  the  publLshing  of 
final  reKulalions  lor  State  programs  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Other  important  provisions  in  this 
area  provide  that  State  certificate  of 
med  programs  need  not  apply  to  re- 
search facilities  sponsored  by  hospitals 
and  correct  an  error  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  he-alth  systems  agencies.  The 
new  authority  providt»s  that  after  1982 
the  largest  agencies  will  not  have  their 
grants  reduced  disproportionately  if  ap- 
propriations are  msulTicient  to  fund  all 
agencies  at   the  statutorily  .set  levels 

The  bill  also  includes  amendments  to 
the  health  professions  education  author- 
ities of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
These  amendments  are  all  technical  or 
of  a  very  minor  nature  Tliey  are  imper- 
ative this  year,  however,  to  iivHire  that 
important  programs  are  not  disrupted 
In  particular: 

Tliree  amendments  to  the  HEAL  pro- 
gram insure  that  loan  funds  will  again 
be  available  to  medical  and  other  health 
professions  students.  These  amendments 
increase  the  allowable  interest  rate,  ex- 
tended to  December  31.  1981,  This  provi- 
loans  through  fiscal  year  1981.  and  allow 
students  to  borrow  under  both  the  GSL 
and  HE.AL  programs  in  the  same  acad- 
emic year  The  HEAL  program  provides 
guaranteed  but  unsubsidized  loans  to 
health  professions  students.  There  is  no 
on-budget  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the.se  amendments 

The  deadline  for  the  operation  of  the 
"substantial  disruption  waiver"  program 
for  foreign  medical  graduates  is  ex- 
tended to  December  31.  1981  This  pro\1- 
slon  Is  included  in  this  bill  :n  the  ra.se 
that  similar  provisions  of  HR  7273, 
adopted  by  the  House  on  Monday,  are 
not  finally  enacted  by  this  Congress, 

The  "private  practice"  option  is  made 
more  available  to  national  health  serv- 
ice corps  scholarship  recipients. 

Again,  all  of  these  health  manpower 
amendments  are  both  vital  and  of  an 
extremely  urgent  nature. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  instructed  to  conduct 
a  review  of  the  status  of  research  on 
spinal  cord  regeneration  and  rep<")rt  bark 
to  the  House  and  Senate  within  12 
months.  This  study  is  in  respon.se  to  the 
interest  of  many  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
Mr  Walgren  in  particular,  in  strength- 
ening research  in  the  area  of  spinal  cord 
regeneration  It  is  hoped  that  this  study 
will  provide  background  for  a  further 
effort  in  this  area  during  the  1980"s. 

Mr  Speaker.  S  988  is  a  good  bill  It 
is  an  essential  bill  I  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  here  today  will  join  myself, 
and  the  other  managers  for  the  House, 
in  speedy  adoption  of  the  report  on  this 
bill.* 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 
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DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  M,'\,KE  CORRECTIONS 
I.N  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  S  988, 
HF.ALTH  SCIENCES  PROMOTION 
.aiCT  OF  1980 

Mr,  STAGGERS  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  'S,  Con.  Res,  136 1  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  cor- 
rections in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  tS. 
988'. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.    Con,    Res.    136 

Resotied  by  the  Senate  >  the  House  of  Rep- 
reitntatties  concuTnng) .  That  in  the  enroll- 
nen".  of  the  bill  (S,  988)  en;itled  the  ""HeiUh 
Sciences  Prjm.-)tlon  Act  ol  1980"'.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  shall  make  the  loUowing 
corrections; 

1 1 1  In  the  proposed  heading  for  section 
m  of  the  Piib:!c  Health  Service  Act  (as  con- 
tained In  section  203ia)  of  the  bill)  strike 
out  "iNSTiruTEs"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"msTrruTE"  , 

i2)  In  section  435(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (at.  amended  by  section  204(c) 
of  the  'Jill)  strike  out  "subsection  (d)'"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  subsection"", 

(3)  In  section  206  of  the  bill  strike  out 
•"304  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••205". 

(4)  In  the  proposed  section  437(b)(2)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  contained 
in  section  206  of  the  bill)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "(or  the  (llrector"s  desig- 
nee)": 

iB)  Insert  after  "Defense""  the  following: 
■  (or  the  designees  of  such  ex  ofBcio  mem- 
bers), the  .Associate  Direr-tor  of  the  Nat.onal 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases  for  the  diseases  for 
which  the  Board  is  e.stabllshed"":  and 

(Ci  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
•he  foUoa-ir-e;  ""<or  the  designees  of  such  ex 
officio  members)". 

(6)  In  the  proposed  section  437(h)(3)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  contained 
:n  section  206  of  the  bill)  strike  out  "the 
Secretary'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""Con- 
gress, the  Secretary". 

(6)  In  tlie  proposed  section  1516(d)(3) 
»B)(ill)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
con'^ained  in  section  302  of  the  bill)  — 

(A)  Insert  before  •".  or""  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I)  the  following:  ■'unless  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  for  which  It  Is  designated 
has  decreased,  unless  the  level  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds  on  which  its  grant  is  computed 
has  decreased,  or  unless  the  amount  avail- 
able for  its  grant  Is  decreased  because  of  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  grant  prescribed 
by  subsection  (ci(l)(C)";  and 

(B)  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (II)  the  following:  "unlest  the 
population  of  the  area  for  whlcli  it  Is  desig- 
nated has  increased  unless  the  level  of  non- 
Federal  funds  on  which  Its  grant  Is  com- 
puted has  increased  or  unless  the  amount 
of  Its  grant  Is  increased  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(C)"", 

(7)  In  the  proposed  section  1527 ih)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  contained 
in  section  307  of  the  bill)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "the  change"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(li)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
change":  and 

(B)  strike  out  "the  chanfte  dos-ribed  in 
subparagraph  (A)"  in  paragraph  (31  and  in- 
sert ii.  lieu  thereof  a  chanpe  descrlljed  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)". 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolutioti  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  tonsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  to 
extend  liieir  remarks  on  the  le^i-'^lation 
just  con.sidered. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virgmia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


PER.MISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  810,5  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
1981 

Mr,  WRITTEN,  Mr  SfX'aker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  toniph*.  Thurs- 
day. De<ember  4.  1980,  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  '  H  R  8105  '  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  .30,  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report    (H,  Kept    No,  96-1528) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ametidments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
8105)  makini;  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  and  for  other  purposes  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  a-;  follow.^: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  21.  24.  46.  48.  60.  59.  64.  66. 
78,82,89,  and  91, 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered II.  12.  15.  16,  18,  22.  25.  26,  28,  35,  39. 
42,  49.  62.  53.  55.  62.  73.  84.  85.  86.  and  87,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  ! .  and  aeree  to 
the  same  with  an  amepdment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,060,468,000  ■:  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  spme 

Amtndmefit  numbered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreemetn  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,857,423,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
men"  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  apree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
l!i  lieu  of  the  sum  propo<^ed  by  .«;a!d  amend- 
ment ln,sert  "$2  350,086,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  dl,sa(rreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ()f  the  .Sena'e  numbered  4,  and  apree 
to  the  samp  with  an  amendment,  a,s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  ,sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "58  976  309, 000":  and  the  Senate 
apree  to  the  .same 

Amendment  numbered  '■  That  the  House 
rerode  from  Its  dt«;acrepm?nt  to  the  amend- 
mr.nt  of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  acree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$789,160,000  ":  and  the  Senate 
ayree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$102,767,000  ■.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  Ho'ase 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$258.fi74.000 '.  and  the  Sena'e 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  ntur.bered  9;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dis.a.t:ree:nent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  ana  agree 
to  the  same  w;th  ai:;  an.end.Tient  a.'  follows  , 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$;,035J397  000'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16.735,394.000^':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  19-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  Pro- 
iided  juTther.  That  not  less  than  $3.- 
745,700.000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  for  regularly  scheduled  ship 
overhauls,  restricted  availabilities  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  installation  of 
equipment,  improvements,  and  modifications 
scheduled  to  be  accomplished  concurrently 
during  an  overhaul  or  restricted  avallabll- 
ity^':  and  the  Sena'e  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$4,056,793,000  ■:  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  32  Tha'  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  rroposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$53:435  000";  and  the  Sena'e 
agree  to  the  sam.e 

Amendment  numbered  34  Tha*  'he  Hou.'^e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  'he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n'.imbered  34  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  s';m  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$558  680,000'  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  orooosed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$1,419  607,000^':  and  the  Sen- 
ale  acree  'o  the  snme 

Amendment  numbered  38  Tha*  the 
House  recede  from,  it*  disacreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro-vjsed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$135,850,000":  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4'.  '  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a* 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo-ied  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$2..''82.2O0.OO0',  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  43  TTiat  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43, 
mid  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
IS  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  siun  prop<j!i«"d  by 
said  amendment  Insert  •••2.223.658.000  .  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendmert. 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "W.llO.TOT.OOO  •;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  a!nend- 
inent  of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  an<l  agree 
•  )  the  same  with  un  amer.dment.  as  follows: 
ill  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••»2.766.029.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47  That  the  Hon  ;e 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••«9U1 .700.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 
T)  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  .said  amend- 
i.-ient  Insert  ••maritime  prepositlcnlng  ship 
programs.  $318,000,000.  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ited $33,000,000  shall  be  for  the  T  AKX  ship 
ircgram.  and  fo'  the  roll -on /roll-oil  pre- 
posltionlng  ship  program  and  the";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54  That  the  House 
recede  from  It.,  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  He  I  of  the  svim  prorosed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•$7,455,700,000  ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sa.'ne 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5fl.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3. 037.657 .OOO^^,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
rei  ed°  from  Its  dlsajieement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sena*e  numbered  57.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$486,813,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$9,674,143,000".  ard  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  n'lmbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
til  tne  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  .sum  proposed  by  -"aid  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$3,140,917.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  tu  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61:  That  the  Hoiife 
rp.  ede  from  Us  dl.sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senaie  numbered  61.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$2.999.372.000^,  and  the  Senate 
iikiree  to  the  same. 

Amenrtnt-n'  numbered  63:  That  the  House 
r.-.  i,'.«  rr  111  !•  .  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
""  :  ■  ■'<  <'■■■■■  ;<na-.e  numbered  63,  and  agree 
t,,  •.  ,■  :i-.,c  with  an  amendment  a.s  follows: 
In  un  .,f  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
i  .  :it  Insert  •$3  086,767.000";  and  the  Senate 
n«r..-  to  »he  same 

Amendment  !i  i:.').  r.<l  65:  That  the  House 
rpccde  frmii  ins  .1:  .,i,T.-,--nent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nni^^e•■.  i  » .s    ,,ri.!  ii»--pe 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•$4,861.160.00u':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sama 

Ainendmtnt  numt>ered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  It-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  apree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$6,774,011,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  Houre 
recede  from  It*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$1.254,602,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  76  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
n-.ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  76.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Change  the  section  number  to  751 -A, 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  Houre 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  80,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltii  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Src  764-B.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  by  any 
other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
tho  payment  of  anticipatory  possession  com- 
pensation claims  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  other  than  claims  listed  In  the  1973 
agreement  (commonly  referred  to  aa  the 
Global  Agreement)  between  ihe  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

.^nd  the  Senaie  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  con.'^erence  report  In  d's- 
a^reement  amendment";  numbered  6.  10.  13. 
17.  20.  23.  27.  30.  31.  33,37.  40.69,  TO,  71,  72,  74. 
75.  77,  79,  81,  83.  88.  90,  and  92, 
J    P    Addabbo, 
R   N    GiAiMO, 
Bill  CHArFFLi,. 

BitL   D     El'RLLSON. 

John  P   Mi-rtha, 
NoBMAN  D.  Dicks, 
Charles  Wilson, 
Jamie  L    Whitten, 
Jack  Edwards. 
J   K   Robinson. 
Jack  Kt.mp, 
Silvio  O   Conte, 
Manag'-T3  on  the  Part  o/  the  House 
John  C  Stennis. 
Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
William  Proxmire, 
Daniel  K    Inouye, 
Ernest  F.  Hollincs, 
Tom  Eagi.eton, 
I.AWTON  Chiixs. 
J   Bennett  Johnston 
Walter  D   Huddleston, 
Milton  R    Yownc, 
Ted  Stevens, 

RiCHARn  S.  SCHWEIKEB, 

Henry   Bcllmon, 
L.  ?.  WriCKEB,  Jr.. 
Jake  Garn. 
Manag'Tf  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  E-planatort  Statement  of  the 
Committze  op  CONFEaZMCC 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
BIOS),  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defen'e  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  Managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report 


\KV     I  ■  PERSON  NEL 
aUUrcssfd  by  the  con- 


TITLE    I-    N! 

The  following  . 
ferees  apply  to  more  than  one  appropriation 
SpeciHc  dollar  amounts  by  military  £ervl:e 
will  be  reflected  under  each  summary  ap- 
propriation table 

RccTuttmfi  and  Advertising —Boih  the 
House  and  the  Sena<e  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  the  Defense  Department  greater  flexi- 
bility in  managing  recruiting  and  advertising 
re.sources  while  at  the  same  time  continuing 
congressional  contro'.  over  this  highly  visible 
program.  As  a  result,  the  conferees  at,reed 
that  to  the  extent  that  the  total  appruprUted 
to  each  servl>e  for  recruiting  and  advertlsl-.i,- 
IS  not  exceeded,  each  service  Is  free  to  retult,a 
these  resources  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
advertising  prot,ram  of  each  active  and  re- 
ser\-e  component  remains  a  separate  Item  of 
special  congressional  interest.  In  placing  a 
celling  on  tlie  total  funis  available,  the  con- 
ferees include  all  costs  associated  with  re- 
cruUlng  such  as  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel pay  and  allowances  (Including  hometown 
and  division  recruiter  aides),  advertising, 
leases  for  recruiting  statiotLs.  enUstnient  In- 
centives, recruiting  support,  telecommiinica- 
•lons.  headquarters,  recruiter  tralnii'p.  ai'd 
participation  of  nonrecruiting  v^ersonnel  In 
the  recruiting  eflort  whether  as  Individuals 
or  units 

Additionally,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
active  Army  program  appears  tinderstited  to 
continue  Into  FY  1981  the  con?rer.,slo:i.illv  ap- 
proved Initiatives  begun  in  FY  1380  To  th-" 
extent  tlial  additional  funds  are  req-airf  J 
only  for  .'Vrmy  eri'..stment  bonuses,  commu- 
nications and  systems  equipment  supp'ir 
and  upgrade,  as  well  as  1ncreiw-d  vchlcl" 
costs,  the  total  .^rmv  recruiting  and  adveitls- 
inp  celling  may  be  i!u— oascd  by  no  more  than 
$20  0  million. 

Ob!t<7arcd  uverpendrd  baUmrcs  -  The 

ronferccr,  agreed  that  to  the  extent  the  serv- 
ices are   unable   to  absorb  this   iJJ-istmei.'. 
without  slftiiflcint  program  reductions,  ad 
dltlonal  funds  .should  be  r»q\es:el  through 
a  reprogrammint'  or  supplemental. 

Additional  Languaqe  Items. — The  c'jnfcrces 
agreed  that  certpln  difference'  In  ren^r;  lan- 
i;uage  should  be  rf solved  as  follows;  The 
conferees  accept  as  a  part  of  the  statement 
of  managers  the  Senate  report  la.^'iage  ad- 
dres-sini;  Monet«rv-Al!owanip-lii-I  ;eu-o.'- 
Transporation  Plus  Per  Diem'^  i.iid  ••Perma- 
nent Change  of  Station  Travel":  and  the 
House  report  language  addressing  Toopera- 
tive  Education  Program^^ 

militar"  pehsmnnfl.  army 

Amendment  No  1:  Appropriates  »li.O€0- 
468,000  instead  of  $10,881,768  000  as  pro;)Osed 
by  the  Hou.«e  and  $11,076  4eH  000  as  proposed 
b\  the  Senate. 

Summary — Items  for  which  "he  .x)nlerees 
ha,'e  provided  specific  ijuldanoe  have  been 
addressed  elsewhere  The  agreement  on  il?Eri;. 
in  conference  Is  as  follows: 

II  n  tltousandi,  of  dolla'sl 

ro«t«- 
BudfM     House    Scnatt       vnct 


December 


4, 


in-^n 
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Bisic  illcwanre  tor  sub- 
jiiljnt?,  enlisted. 

Vi'iable  hou^iij  allow- 
incr  (Nunn-Wamer) 

Pefmanent  (.tianve  »»(  sta- 
tion (NunnWafneO 

Maiimum  a«a'(i  •  ir  snlist- 
ment  'ei-nlist  bonum. 

Advanced  inflation  tund- 
inf 

Autbo'iiation  adiustment.. 

Family  sep'iat.on  allow- 
awf       _  . .  _   . 

Tijilei  aliooanc^     . 

I^ysiciai  S()«cial  pay 

Fli"hl  pi¥.  wiitant  office's. 

Obliraled  uneipended  bal- 
ance      .     .   _         .   .. 

Military  duchar|t  policy... 


-1,500  -I,bOO 

.127,000  170,100  170,100 
$32,  «00  1129, 600  E31, 100  831  lOO 

3,000      3.000 

75  100  46,700    «,TM 

14.999  14  919  ??,  799  ??,  ?°9 

1.693  1,691  3,49'  9  W3 

19  049  19  049  40,045  4f,0W 

li:96<  11, %4  11,464  11,464 

84,900    21,000    84,900    f«,900 
..-9,300  -4,500  -4,!>00 


UMI 


MTLr.'ATT    PERS  iN.VZl       NAVY 


Amendment  No  2-  ^ppropr!ates  .«7  8.^7  - 
423.000  in^'ead  of  $7,fi44.094,ri00  as  propoi«ed 
by  the  House  and  $7.8^7.173.000  as  proposed 
by  the  ,?enate. 

Summary — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  have  been 
iuldre'sed  e'.stwhere.  The  agreement  on 
IteujB  in  coufeicnce  Is  as  follows: 

>ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Budcet 

Con- 
House    Senate  terence 

Variatle  nou-  inj  allowance 
(Nunn-Warn»r).    

Paimarent  chanje  of 
station  (Ninn- Warner).. 

Maiimum  jwaid  lor  en- 
listed re.-nlist  bonuses 

97,600  215,500  215,500 

464,939.480, 139  464.939  464,93!) 
24.200    24.200 

rair.lly      .eparaticn      al- 

towaofe.,       

Trailer  ailc  wance      

9.377 
361 

9,151 
16.022 

621, 780 

9,  377  .  10, 577    10. 577 
361      1,961      1,961 

Increase  m  lemDoraiy 
&iU  l'a^el  fpei  diem) 

Physician  special  pay  ..     . 

Baiir  allowance  for 
(ii.ar1efs 

Reserve  "-elicopter  squao- 

9  951  .14,451     •.4.451 
16. 02^     30,422    30.422 

621,780  630.780  630,730 

5,200      3  100      3,100 

Authorijafion  adjiistn;ent 
Advanced  Inflatior  funding. 
Otiiialed  uneipended  bal- 
ance  

Military disci.arje  policy.   . 
Midway  Island     

42.221 

53  300 

"5,006" 
5.000 

21.300    21,900 

21    17,500    17,500 

37,300    6",  300    49,300 

-!,200  -4.000  -4,0CO 

3. 000      6, 000      5. 250 

Enlisted  tai  pioj 

5,000 

militart  personnel,  marine  corps 

Amendment  No,  ?:  ,'ipproprlftos  $2,350,- 
086, ?00  Instead  of  $2,284,951,000  as  propo::ed 
■jy  the  Hovise  and  S2.359, 836.000  as  proposed 
by  ihe  Senate- 

Humnsary.-  Itenis  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  -specific  guidance  have  been 
addressed  e;5e*hete.  The  agreement  on 
Items  in  conference  Is  as  follows: 

(III  thousands  of  dollars) 


Budjet     House 


Senate       Con- 
le'ence 


Variable    ^0USl^I    allow- 

jnce(NuiiivWarn-t)  .24,400    '■0,900    50,900 

'efmar.ei!  change  of  tta- 

•  on  (Nur- Warner" 138,790  140,790  136,890  136,890 

Uaiimum  av.'ard   tor   en- 

listmert.'reenlisl        bo- 

nuse; 3.900      3,'jOO 

FiiTil>  separation  allow- 
ance.       2,159      2,159      3,159      3,159 

Tnilet  alowance 200         200      1,400      1,400 

Intteae     in     temoorary 

r<utvt'?vel'Di-r  n,em)  ..  ?<>2         j92         992         392 

Advan*  I  inflation  fun.lint      11,515  15      4  100      4,  l>-0 

oblit.-tel'u.iexpenoed 

fcal  '.-.e 50.100    11,100    50.100    40,250 

Military  discharie  policy -3,000      -500      -500 


MILI-ART    PERSONNEL,    Ain    FORCE 

Amendment  No.  4:  .'ipproprlates  $8  976- 
309,000  Instead  of  $8.698  509,000  a.;  pr  ,posed 
by  the  Hoube  and  $9,017,309  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate, 

Summary  —  Items  for  w'llch  the  conferees 
hi.ve  provided  specific  guidance  have  been 
addressed  elsewhere.  The  agreemeai  on  I'ems 
In  conference  Is  as  f ollov/s : 


(In  thousands  of  ddlarsj 


Con. 

Budfet     House    Senate   fe  ence 

Variable  housin'  allowance 

(Ninr.-Wa-ne-)  . 

112,000  184,800  184,800 

Parm-nenl  than.e  of  sta- 

tion (Nunn- Warner)     ... 

G90, 653  6r.  353  690, 653  690. 653 

family   separation   allow- 

ance.      

7,533      7,533      9,633      9,633 

Triiler  allowance 

113          113      1,713      1,713 

Pryscian  special  pay 

i4,961     14,S6l     27,461    27,461 

Advanced  in;ia;ion  furd- 

„'"! -- 

52,700 59,200    59, 2f)0 

OUiMtcd.'jnopended  bal- 

ance...  

180,200     16,400  180,200  139,  ?00 

Militaydischarfe  policy... 

6,800  3,500      3,500 

CXXVI- 


-2025— Pj.r-    24 


F.tSERVL     ■FRSO  vNEL      f  t  J.' •, 

Amcndmeni  No  &■  Approprli-ivs  i789,150.- 
000  Instead  of  $771,300,000  is  p.oposed  by  the 
House  and  $790,050,000  us  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Siunmar>'— Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  have  been 
addressed  elsewhere.  The  agreement  .lU  items 
In  conference  Is  as  follows 

(In  thousands  of  doHa-sj 


BudE>t     House 


Con- 
Senate  ference 


Permanent  change  o'  sta- 
tion (Nunn  Warner; 100 100 

Variable  housing  allowance 
(Nunn-Warneri.  .     10,600    10,600 

iRRbonus  5.tOO      5.800 

Gelwt  veaffil'Stion  b.nus .    4,700      4.700 

Increase  in  temjo-ary  duty 
travel  (per  diem) 15,550    15.550    :2.000    22.000 

Reserve  drill  rate 172,842  !72,  8t2  163,242  163,24'' 

ROTC  scholarsh,?  increase.      9  042      3,012      9,91?      9  S'2 

S'rer.gth  increase 48,800    20,100    28,100 

Civilian  techn>ciM 
strength -4.000  -4,000 

Obligated  uneipenaed 
balance 4^  50C    13,80^i    45,500    37,500 

Overstrength  nontombat 
un.ts -1,000  ...     -.--1,000 


KhShSVT.   PERSONNEL,    NAVT 

Amendment  No.  6  R<T>orteo  In  techrjcal 
dls.agreement  The  Managers  o-,  the  ^art  of 
the  Hous''  will  offer  a  motion  to  .'ecede  and 
concur  in  the  Sena.te  amendment  with  an 
emendmeni  appropriating  $302,003,000  'n- 
5tead  of  $288274.000  a.s  proposed  by  t-he 
House  and  ?297.003.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Managers  on  th2  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  ooncu'-  in  the  amf-nd- 
raeiit  of  the  Houae  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Summary — Itcnis  for  which  the  con'e-ee.- 
have  provldi-d  .--pe«-lfic  guidance  have  t^een 
addressed  elsewhere.  The  agreement  on  Itema 
In  conr°reni:e  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  uf  doilarsi 


Budge*.     Ho'ise    Senate 


i;onle'- 
an:e 


Variable  hausi.ng  allowance 

(Nunn-W?rrner) 3,800  5.«0t 

IRRbonus     ..     2.000  2  iXiu 

Selective  athliition  bonis 900  900 

Increase  in  <empo-ar^  'futv 

travel  (pel  diem)  ...  .  8,526  8.526  12.170  12,170 
Selected    Reie've    lecatl 

program i_ 2  0*^  2.000 

Advanced  inflUion  funding.    2,815      1,015  2,400  2, 4C0 

Er'isted  TAR  progian- ...      5,000  ^,000 


RESER    E    P>-SSONNEI.,    M.ARINF      CRFS 

Amendment  No,  7:  .\ppropriates  $102,767,- 
000  In-^tead  of  $93  424.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $104,567,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senaie 

Si'mmary — Item!:  for  which  the  con- 
ferees have  provided  specific  guidance  Lave 
been  addressed  elsewhere.  The  agreement  on 
items  In  conference  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  cf  dollarsj 


Cudget     House    Senate 


Variable  housing  allowance 

(Nunn-Warner)..  _ l.OOC 

IRRbonus-- 300 

St-leclive  afiliation  bonus 400 

lnci~-3se  in  tempprary 

duty  travel  (per  diem).  .        891          891  1.274 

Arivanced  inflatiDn  funding.  1,340  40  1, 80J 
Oblj-atedunexpenoed 

balance 9,700     2, '00  9,700 


Con- 
ferer.ce 


1. 000 
300 

too 

1,274 

l,«C-3 


,300 


RESERVE   praSONNEL,    AIR    FORCE 

Amer.rirrent  No   8:  Appropriates  $258  974,- 
000  instead  of  $243,100,000  as  pr'-)p<-scd   by 


•.;  e  H.  ■:■:.  r.-  :  *,;fi  074,.')0C  as  propoBcd  by 
i;.f-  Srr iiT- 
Suinnr.ar.*.— ,,teni.'^  for  v.hlcl.  th.^  conferees 
have  provided  sperlflc  ^oildance  have  been 
addref>ed  elsevihere,  TTie  agreement  or. 
Items  In  conlerence  is  as  follows. 

(In  thousands  of  drliars] 


budget     Hojse    Senate 


V    laNehoi'sint  allcwcnee 

C'unn-Wa  ne  )          3,90f 

Advanced  inflation  funding.  ^,455  535  2,700 
Obl?at"d'uneipende:l 

balance    10,900      6,800  19,900 

IRRbonus     .       2,300 

Selective  afliliatioi.  bonus 3,00C 

Inceaie  in  temporary 

cutv  tiavel(perdier,i).  .    9,588     9.S8S  13.097 


Cor- 
farems 


3,9C0 
2,700 

9  300 

2,  30C 
900 

13,097 


NATICNAL   CU.ARC    PZtSOAKXU    ARVY 

Imendment  No  P:  App'roprlates  $1,035,- 
997,01)0  Ins-tad  01  »«'9M.80C'.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Housf  and  $;  .048.297.000  a?  propoeed 
by  ■'he  Senate 

Sum.xary — Items  for  which  the  ccn.'erees 
rave  proviued  specific  puldanc?  ha'-e  been 
addressed  elbewh°'-e  The  ajreemeat  .^n  Itema 
.n  conference  is  as  follows: 


lit!  th.  isand;  cf  doilarsj 


Con- 
Budget     House    Senate     ieience 


400 


5, 4S5        -15 


"errr,a^eIlt  cha'.se  ot 

stalioT  (Nu-n-W«rnfr). 
V,      ble  hoar-.g  allow- 

3n-e  <Nunr-Warnfi)... 
Adva:>ced  inflation 

funding. 

CJviitan  tKhnician 

strength 

IKRbonjs 

"eifctive  ahiiiation  boriiS 

Ov  "rslated  f  jll-time  .Tisn- 

^ca-? 156,958  156,95/ 

Inc'ease  in  lempoiary 

duty  liave!  (per  lien)..      8,  ii:      8,117 
3blii.it°,d/uncjipended 

baian-e 70.300    23,400 

Overstrent'h  noncombat 

uniU  -1,000 


400 
12  300      12  W 

500        l,60r 

-17.60  -1.7,600 
1,53.1  !,50C 
3  000         ;  OCO 

:i-.75r  153.758 

U.4i9  11,499 

70,300  5-",  600 

-1,00c 


NATIONAL    Ct'.UtO    Piat^ONNEL,    AM    POBC* 

.V;r.<"ndinent  Ko.  1":  Reported  !n  techntca.' 
dlsagreeratnt.  7he  Mar.apers  nu  the  pa.-t  of 
t,h6  House  Wi'.l  cfier  a  ir.rtlon  to  recede  exc 
concu"-  In  *he  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  .-tpproprlEtlng  $34l,l"2  000  tn- 
steal  of  S.';20  600  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  an-i  i-ilO  472.0ijO  as  proposed  bv  the 
.Senate.  The  M...iagers  on  the  ptrt  01  the 
Se:^ate  will  j^ove  to  conc"ar  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  o' 
the  Senate. 

Summary — Iterr.i  for  which  the  conferees 
have  piovided  specific  guidance  hare  been 
addressed  el?ewhe-e  The  agreement  on  Items 
in  conference  Is  as  foiioa's: 

|lr  thcusands  of  dollarsl 


Con- 
Budget     House    Senate     ference 


Va'iable    housing    allow- 

arceC-iu-.n-Ws  otr) 6,rei  0,000 

A-<vanceuiitiatiirfjnding      1,900 1.700  1,700 

CI  ilian  technician  ttreng'h  ..  —'..000  -1.000 

OWigaied        unexpended                             _  .„ 

hat!>ncc  . -.  17,200      2,430    17,200  13,500 

Seledi/e »lfiliatior  bonus l.OOC  1,000 

Oy»rslatei  lull-t'Pie  man-  ,  .,, 

years.    49,455    49.455    43,051  47,455 

Inceaseintenporarydut/ 

travel  (per  diem) ?,  «30     9,«30    1?,202  H,202 


TITLE  III  OFE3'_ATIGN  AICD 

MAINn=:NAKC3 
The  following  iisin.  addr^.^sec:  by  the  con- 
ferees apply  to  &d  Operation  und   Maintt- 
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■  nations  of  the  Department  of 


nan    '•    AmP"'! 
l..-:.  ;.  ..■ 

!HANi>J-uKrA.l„.N     1  Hft (  F1C   MANAGEMENT 

The  Conferees  did  not  agree  to  direct  the 
consolidation  of  air  passenger  transportation 
ini.na«ement  within  the  Military  Airlift 
command  or  the  transfer  of  Military  Air 
Tramc  Co-ordlnallng  Units  to  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  a.s  the  House  had  propoMd. 
Instead,  the  Conferees  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  must  move 
pxpedltlously  m  the  direction  of  ostabllshlnj; 
a  unified  Military  Traffic  Manajement 
Agency  or  Comm.-uid  The  creation  of  s'lrh 
a  oommaud  has  been  re  ommcnded  by  the 
General  Accountin?^  Offlcp,  two  studies  oy 
thn  Surveys  and  Investigations  stall  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  most 
recently  by  a  contractor  hired  by  the  DoU 
to  study  the  orgiinlzation  of  transportation 
and  traffic  management  within  DoD  The 
need  for  such  an  organization  has  been  rec- 
oitnlzed  for  at  least  a  decade  Study  alter 
study  during  the  past  10  years  has  revali- 
dated the  need  The  Conferees  believe  that 
further  studies  are  not  required  and  that 
DoD  should  .•submit  a  plan  f'lr  the  creation 
of  s.ich  an  organization  by  May  1.  1981. 

SCHEDriKD  AIRLlNr  TICKIT  OFTlCtS  AND  ELEC- 
rR'NIC  RESKRV\TION  AND  Tl'.  KETINC  EQIOP- 
MENT 

Tho  House  re|X)rt  prohibited  DoD  from 
purcha-slng  In-house  elertrotilc  reservation 
and  ticketing  equipment  (ERTS)  and  rec- 
ommended that  DoD  purchase  teletlcttetlng 
equlp;nent  for  those  lotAtlona  not  serviced 
by  scheduled  airline  ticket  offices  (SATOsi. 
rhe  Senate  report  disagreed  with  the  House 
prohlblUon  on  the  purcliase  of  ERTS  allow- 
ini?  DoD  the  option  of  acquiring  ERTS  for 
locations  not  receiving  SATO  servlre  The 
Conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  position  and 
rote  that  DoD  .s  allowed  to  purcha.'*  ERTS 
CQUlpment  In  Instances  where  It  U  dete.-- 
intned  by  economic  analysis  to  be  ccst  erfei.- 
t<ve  to  do  so  The  Conferees  direct  the  Dt- 
partment  to  a.-vsurc  howe'-er  that  no  equip- 
ment Is  purchased  which  duplicates  the 
S/.TO's  current  or  planned  capablllllee  Rnd 
that  there  are  audltahle  cost  savings  to  be 
gained  by  the  acquisition  of  suoh  equip- 
ment. 

AtrrOUATIC  DATA  PROCTSSING   lAOPI 

T^e  House  made  a  ueneral  reduction  of  tl5 
million  to  the  Services'  budgets  to  re-empha- 


slze  Its  concern  that  the  Services  and  De- 
fense agencies  have  not  consistently  consid- 
ered lowest  toUl  .nerall  cost  In  making  con- 
tract awards  for  ADP  acquisition  The  Sen- 
ate supported.  In  general,  the  House  position 
in  this  regard,  but  restored  the  $15  million. 
The  Conferees  agreed  to  the  general  reduc- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps 
where  60  percent  of  the  reduction  was  re- 
stored. The  Conferees  emphasized  that  this 
reduction  was  to  be  applied  acrosi-the-bonrd 
to  the  ADP  programs  but  Is  not  intended  to 
preclude  the  Services  from  awarding  con- 
tracts. Including  those  for  software  conver- 
sions. In  cases  where  lowest  total  overall  cost 
Is  properly  considered. 

CHILD   ADVOCACY   PROORAM 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  the 
continuing  Indications  of  child  abuse  and 
spousal  violence  within  families  of  military 
personnel,  especially  In  areas  of  high  concen- 
tration Given  the  Increaslni^  number  of  mar- 
ried personnel  In  our  Armed  Forces,  the  con- 
ferees feel  that  there  l.s  every  Indication  that 
this  problem  will  continue  to  be  slgnlflrant 
This  matter  was  the  subject  of  two  GAO  re- 
ports and  the  conferees  were  concerned  that, 
although  a  formal  assesment  was  requested 
In  the  fl.scal  year  1980  appropriation  bill,  none 
has  yet  been  transmitted  Accordingly,  the  $3 
million  proposed  bv  the  Senate  was  deleted 
with  Instructions  that  the  Department  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  address  this  pressing  prob- 
lem within  existing  Quality  of  Life  resources, 
includlnt!  iitUlrlng  funds  for  psychiatric 
services  provided  under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  also  direct  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide.  In  conjunction  with  the 
fiscal  year  1982  btidget  a  renort  on  the  DoD's 
ongoing  efforts  to  define  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  coordinate  Its  internal  activities  to 
reduce  Incidents,  establish  various  regional 
famllv  advocacy  Initiatives  assure  that  accu- 
.-ate  statistics  on  child  abuse  famllv  violence 
are  belnn  obtained  and  defrmlnr  tbe  e^'ent 
to  which  the  problem  in  the  military  differs 
from  that  In  civilian  communities 

OPERATION   AND   MAIMTENANcr.    ARMT 

Amendment  No.  11:  Adds  the  .subtitle 
"(Tnc'.udlng  Transfer  of  Funds)"  as  pro- 
possd  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  12:  Appropriates  $12,302.- 
784.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In  lieu  of 
$12,249  579.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement    The  Managers  on  the  part  of 


|ln  OicuMiuli  ol  dolUnI 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Tht 
Senate  amendment  propo!>es  the  transfer  of 
$6,000,000  from  the  "Army  Slock  Fund". 

DEPOT   MAINTENANCE.   ARMT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  one-half 
of  the  $66.9  million  added  by  the  House  for 
pay  of  civilian  personnel  but  not  provided 
by  the  Senate  The  amended  budget  proposed 
tiiu  reduction  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
onc-for-two  hiring  freeze  currently  In  effect 
woii'd  reiur  in  a  decrease  In  Federal  em- 
ployment To  date.  emplo>'ment  has  not 
declined  to  the  extent  projected.  A  portion 
of  this  increase  will  al.so  be  used  to  pay  em- 
ployees at  Army  depots. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agree  to  provide 
$50  minion  above  the  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  Army 
eoulpment  aw^altlng  depot  maintenance 
There  Is  some  concern  that  the  Army  will 
be  unable  to  effectively  utilize  these  funds  If 
current    Federal    hiring    freezes   continue. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Army  should 
not  utilize  these  funds  to  Induct  equipment 
Into  the  depots  for  repair  when  actual  work 
on  the  equipment  Inducted  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken within  90  days.  The  conferees 
realize  that  In  recent  years  the  Army  has  In- 
dacled  equipment  into  Ite  depots  o-  has  had 
"work  In  process"  far  In  excess  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  guidance  WTien  this  situa- 
tion occurs,  the  Depot  Maintenance  Indus- 
trial Fund  becomes  a  way  of  "banking"  ap- 
propriations which  would  otherwise  expire 
and  revert  to  the  Treasury  If  the  work 
financed  with  the^se  additional  funds  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1982.  the  funds  are  not  to 
be  obligated  but  returned  to  the  Treasury, 
or  used  to  finance  the  fiscal  year  1981  pay 
supplemental. 

PTcvositioned  Materiel  Confltjurrd  in  Unit 
Sets  (POifCUS)  — The  conferees  ai^-eed  that 
no  funds  in  this  bill  or  contained  In  a 
future  hi  dget  Fubmlsalon  to  support  the 
deployment  of  division  sets  five  and  six 
should  be  obligated  until  speflfieally  ap- 
propriated  lor  this  purpose 

Summarv — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
■have  provided  speclflc  gMldance  are  ad- 
dressed elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the 
sepjvrate  reports  supporting  the  bill  as 
p-xs-ie-l  by  the  House  and  Senate.  The  con- 
ference agreement  on  items  In  conference 
IS  as  follows: 


BMtftI 


Hoittt 


S«Mt»     ConfsTMc* 


BudiM 


ScMl*     Coflfarsnc* 


Fuelo'ice l,i77,7S9  I  3H.  7» 

Civilian  p*'trrnel  i.'milh ...  66.900 

Amnunili-n   ewofK 15,791  30  591 

I'vf-lime  p»v 101,759  9i,  ?59 

Communications . ........  80.600  75  800 

ADP.                      557.500  53$,  5flO 

Personnel  M-vice  contractt 5'  (W  39  016 

Suonlv  ictivitiei        1.086,852  l.O'l  85? 

fo'».«nnMi-n.lp»v        211,752  1*2,752 

Tiyil  vevtr*  fonmei                ._   _     .  700  300 
Hie  c'  ron  medical  facililias  by  foftign 

p••^'  nn«i  .  -8,  000 

Seavjn  rort»n«t  »|'e»m»nt  I?1. 200  118.200 

OwerjMs  pott  op-il'oni.  73,690  66,190 

Consotii'Mion,  <ir  liaflic  compon«n(i 27, 200  25, 700 


1, 27-'.  769 

3.100 

15  791 

101  259 

78  600 

553.800 

'6.046 

1.081.052 

186.  752 

70C 


121  200 
73.690 
27,200 


I,  291,  769 

35.000 

30.591 

101.259 

75.800 

550,500 

39.  0« 

1.081  852 

182  757 

700 


171.200 
66.  190 
27.200 


Oeol-Trment  o<  new  syslrnn  !■>  (uropr 
^■|||la;^  cnnil'ucti-n  ofniftH   . 
Rat?  stabilization  casn  mjt  depots.. 

C'slims  inspedori 

ROTC 

C>nnvi>iva  KiiKatloe  aiwt  trsiniii|.. 

Civilian  «ducati'>n  and  training 

InlHInencf  »<-*ivi*iM 

Underiraduatr  helicoplei  p'icl  I: 
T'»i'>ing  (Ipvnl^f)mnntt 
Additonal  Rtnc  vh  larshipi      . 

O^not  maintenance  backlog      

Military  family  housing  transfer*.. 
Per  d'em  'ale  increases. 
Otscotint  coupons  al  commissaries 


58,656 

10.100 


1.  173 

35.579 

250 

60  485 

124,460 

3.200 

7,415 


38.656 

-20,000 

-27 

34,579 

-1.750 

51.985 

123.260 

3,  MO 


58.656 
6.100 

1  173 

35,  579 

250 

56  234 

121,371 


48.656 

-20.000 

1.173 

35  5'9 

-1,750 

56.235 

124.  371 


^!2 

1.200 
50.000 
27  000 
25,700 

-800 


3.1M 
I.2II0 

50,000 

?'.000 

25.  7fO 

-800 


tlPEKA  T  I< ',N       ^N■>      .MA'    ,;fN^N*>         NAVY 

Amendment  No  14  Appropriates  $18.- 
735.394  000  In  lieu  of  $18.865  27,5  000  as  pru- 
>.■..■'".  t,v  the  House  and  $16,544,229,000  as 
iir..p. .-,.-(l  hv  the  Senate 

\  !     •  rit     No       1,5:     Provides     for     the 

11.  ■••r  r  $1,*.5..500(>00  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  In  lieu  of  $128,500,000  as  propoaed  by 
the  House. 


Amendment  No.  ifl  Makes  a  technical 
correction  deleting  the  word  "and"  in  order 
to  provide  for  an  additional  transfer  con- 
tained In   Amendment   No.   17. 

Amendment  No  17.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Sencte  amendment  which 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  $'.',000,000  from 
"Navy  St<x:k   Fund" 


Amendment  No  18:  Provides  that  $2,600- 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  maintenance  worV;  In  Navy  shipyards 
as  prooosed  by  the  Senatt  In  lieu  of  $2,400- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Ho.tse 

Amendment  No.  19  Restores  langtiage 
proposed  by  the  House  with  an  amendment 
TTie  language  agreed  to  follows:  ":  Provided 
iuTther.  That  not  leas  than  $3,745,700,000  of 
this    appropriation    shall    be    available    only 
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for  regulajly  scheduled  ship  overhauls,  re- 
jtrlcted  availabilities  and  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  installation  of  equipment. 
improvements  and  modifications  scheduled 
to  be  acoompUshed  concurrently  during  an 
overhaul   or   restricted    availability.". 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
established  a  "floor"  of  $3,745,700,000  for 
funding  stUp  overhauls,  restricted  avail- 
abilities, and  associated  costs,  and  made 
these  funds  available  for  two  years  rather 
than  the  usual  one-year  availability  of 
■Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy"  appro- 
priation.s  The  Senate  bill  deleted  this  pro- 
Mslun  The  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the 
funding  "floor"  In  the  Hoase  bill,  but  de- 
leted the  two-year  availability  provision. 


Amendment  No  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
directs  that  at  least  $24,000,000  must  be 
available  only  for  the  Ship  Repair  Facility, 
C'luan;. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  continue  this 
provision  in  the  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
.Navy  appropriation,  which  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $24,000,000  at  the  Ship 
Repair  Facility  In  Guam  during  FY  1981 
The  Hoube  passed  version  of  the  bill  did  not 
Include  this  provision.  The  Navy  l.s  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  May  1,  1981. 
a   report   on   the   feasibility   of    homeporting 

[In  thousands  o(  dollarsl 


Ships  at  Guam    Homeporting  appears  to  be 

the  most  appropriate  way  to  ensure  the  long 
term  viability  of  the  Ship  Repair  Facility 
The  Ship  Repair  Facility  and  numerous  other 
Navy  activities  and  facilities  at  Guam  are 
grossly  underutilized  today  The  report 
EhDUld  also  consider  alternatives  other  than 
a  homeporting  program  »hlch  could  ensure 
&n  economically  viable  ship  repair  capability 
al   Guam 

Summary  — I'ems  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  discussed 
elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
rep'iris  accompanying  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conferer.ce  agree- 
ment  on   items   In   conference  Is   as   follows: 


Budget 


House 


f^pfje, 2,707,088  2.988,68« 

a»ili«ip«iiolin"eiitreiigtti" iJi'ij,  «?■??? 

r)v*rtime  oav                           248,847  lii.WI 

sTp overhaul  indm.inten.ne. 4.028,900  4,003,900 

arjp                                                          . 393,  boo  Jo3,  J^ 

Personnel  service  contrkul'.ll'.l 505,489  4<6,9M 

Supply  actint  es 290,078  277.078 

Civil  service  bonuses I.U"  "? 

C  12  maintenance  services 5.816  l.nvt 

Use  ol  DOD  medical  facilities  by  (oreign 

pet'O""'! ii'inn-  "leirS 

Lojait/quick  U.ns 20,800  18. 8txj 


Senate 

Conference 

2,  707,  OSS 

2,900.303 

2.900 

31.400 

248.  847 

248,  847 

3,  944,  400 

3  944,400 

391,  636 

389,  336 

467,  739 

446,989 

283,  078 

283, 078 

1,035 

1,035 

5.816 

4,816 

Budget  House 


Senate       Conference 


20,800 


19.800 


Seavan  containei  agteemenl 117,592         115,532  117.592 

Captor  7.563            3.563  7,563 

NAVpros 24.760           22.060  24.760 

Mid*av  Island... 1,500            3,500  1,500 

Coopeiative  education  and  naming... 2,800              1,700  2,000 

Civilian  education  and  training 2,153             1,753  1,063 

Intflligence  activities 12,227          82,527  S2,667 

Utility  opeiations  inflation li74i  1.740 

Whclesale  supplv  consolidations —4,616 

Mililarv  lamily  housini;  transfers 13,000 

Per  diem  late  increases 27,400 

Discount  coupons  at  commissaries... .  - -    .-  — 600 

Trident  operational  support 165.  30C          165,300  U5.  30C 


117 

592 

C 

563 

Ct. 

06C 

L 

000 

1 

700 

) 

953 

82 

467 

-4 

696 

1.: 

ooc 

i 

40C 

_ 

-60C 

145 

30C 

UMI 


OPTEATION     AND     MAINTENANrF,      MARlrTF     CORPS 

Amendment  No  21  Appropriates  $994- 
200.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  In.slead  of 
8990.050,000   as   proposed   by   the  Senate 

Amendment  No  22  Provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  $9,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
In  Ueu  of  »8  700  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

.^.Tiendment  No  23  Reported  In  technical 
dlsaf;reement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w'll  cfTcr  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  $1,000,000 
from   the   "Marine    Corps   Stock    Fund" 

Summary  — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports  accompanying  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conference  apree- 
meni  on  items  In  conference  Is  as  follows: 


lln  thousands  of  dollarsl 

Con. 

Budtet      House    Senate    terenc^ 

Full  price 73,981     81,151  73,981  77.231 

Civilian  personnel  sttenght.  240.206  244.  5'J6  240,206  242,356 

Overtime  pay     ...   2,276       1.7  76  2.276  2,276 

ADP                          .    700   -1,300  7(XI  -300 

Pesonnelse  vicecontracts.      5,914      5,414  5  564  5,414 

Supply  activities  .  41,650  39,650  40,650  40,650 
Seavan    container    ag  ee- 

ment  6,  146  ^  846  6, 146  £  i4c 
^ilitaiy     family     tiousing 

fansfers             - - -  700  700 

Ppr  diem  rate  increases —  2.600  2,600 

OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCE.     AIB     FORCE 

Amendment  No  24  Appropriates  SI 3.555. - 
C>+6,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in  lieu  of 
$13,3.' 0,741  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No  25  Provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  $56,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
in  lieu  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.se 

Amendment  No  25:  Deletes  the  word 
"and"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In  order 
to  provide  for  an  additional  transfer  con- 
tained In  amendnient  No.  27. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


-Amendment  No  27-  Rep)ort«d  In  technical 
dlsapreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hous?  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  transfers  $7,000,000  from  the  "Air 
Force  Stock  Fund" 

Flying  by  Non-Aircreic  Personnel  — The 
conferees  apreed  to  restore  the  $40  million 
reduction  prop>osed  by  the  House  which  rep- 
resented a  portion  of  the  estimated  amount 
required  for  personnel  employed  In  Air  Force 
Headquarters  activities  but  not  assigned  as 
crew  members  to  i>erform  flying  duty  These 
funds  are  restored  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Air  Force  will  use  them  to  provide 
additional  flying  hours  for  air  crew  members 
and  terminate  flying  by  staff  officers  at  num- 
bered Air  Force  and  major  command  head- 
quarters levels 

Summary  — 'terns  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  ad- 
dressed elsewhere  In  this  ref>ort  or  in  the 
separate  reports  supporting  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  The  conference 
agreement  on  items  In  conference  Is  as 
follows; 


Budget 


House 


Senate       Conference 


fuelpiice..                          3,067,699  3,403,219 

Civilian  peisonnel  strength 57, 700 

Overtime  pay 52,094  49.094 

ADP 468.240  464  240 

Personnel  serviticontrirti 192,171  162,171 

Supply  activities.             1,104,192  1,089,192 

foreijn  national  pay        220,800  215,400 

Civil  service  twnuses  800  400 

Ose  ot  DOD  medical  fKilities  by  foreign 

personnel —7,000 

Repositioning  C  5  C141  fleet          87,600  47.600 

Loijir  quick  trans                    73,700  60.700 

Seavan  containei  agreement 90,481  88,781 

'lying  by  nonhying  personnel —40.000 


3,067,699 

1  200 

52  094 

468  240 

174, 171 

1,097,192 

217,400 

800 


3  284, 

29, 

52, 

464 

162, 

1,097, 

215 


554 
450 
094 
240 
171 
192 
400 
800 


Budget 


House 


Senate       Conferenc 


87 

600 

87 

600 

73 

700 

67 

20C> 

90 

481 

90 

481 

Discount  coupons  al  commissaries -  1,  OOC^  -1,600 

Surveillance  and  wamins  radars     264,246          25!  ?4i.  26'  246 

Cooperative  education  and  training 2  800              2  70C  2  80C 

Civilian  education  and  training     ._ 9  102              8  002  8  552 

Headquarters  restructuiing 171.983          168.783  17!  983 

Space  available  mail ^775             4.775  5  '75 

WC-130  squadron.  _ .   ----  2  46S 

Audiovisual  activities  trsiBitiOii 1.910             1.910  839 

)CS  exercises 152,435          152,435  140,335 

Inflation  budgeting 240  240 ;,,.;,- 

Military  family  housing  transfers iH'Sn 

Per  diem  rate  increases.    -- mS 

Intelligence  activities...    *'" 


-1 

60C' 

251 

246 

2 

70C^ 

8  552 

168 

783 

9 

775 

* 

469 

839 

140 

335 

14 

624 

X: 

20C 

483 

VOL 
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OPEXATION    AND     MAIVTTNANnr      DEKENSE 
AGENfrHES 

Amendment  No  M  Adds  the  subtitle 
"(IndudlnK  transfer  of  funds)"  as  propijoed 
by  the  Senate 

AnK-nrlmen"  No  '2'<  S-^^>r,%\,T't^:i's  $  (  OSfi  - 
793  000  In  Hpu  of  $4  014  815  000  as  i.rcp.vf^d 
by  the  Housp  and  »4  OS'.t  853  00<1  as  i.ropo.spd 
by   the   Senate 

Annendment  No  3n  Kepc»rted  In  technical 
dl.sak'reemeii*  Ilic  MBimKers  (m  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motinn  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amernlmen'  of  the  Senti'p 
which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  $20,000,000 
from  the  "Defense  Stock  Fund" 

Summary  Itenis  for  whlr'i  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report  or  In  the  seiparate 
refxirts  accompanyln^j  the  bll!  as  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  crnference  a^ree- 
ment  on  Items  In  conference  Is  as  follows. 

|ln  thouund]  of  doMarjl 


Budftt 


Confti- 
HouM    Sanatt       enca 


Fuel  price 29.9S7    30,597    n.KI  30.597 

Civilian  [>«']onnalttran|th 19,  MO      5.300  1?.  400 

Ove-limepay 16,465     13,965     16.465  16.465 

Personnel    servKa    con- 

lijcts                     64,349    48.349    56.349  48.349 

Supply  «li»ilie5 438.  ?80  403.  ?80  418,  ?80  418,280 

Ci»il  service  bnnuses 1,438          738      1.438  1.4.38 

Coope'Sttve  education  and 

trainini 1.423      1.123       1,423  1.123 

CHAMPUS   832.200  832,200  852,200  852.200 

Child  advocacy  pratrami 3,000 

Pei  deim  rate  Increase] 2.000  2,000 

(ducation   assistance   tert 

profram                      6,800  6.800 

InieUiienca  aetiviliej 1,498  1,998 


OPTRATION      Ktro     MAINTENANCI,      ARVY      RFSERVE 

Amendment  No  31:  Reporte<l  In  technical 
dlsapret'inrnf  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  •488.393.000  In 
lieu  of  »48,S  99.1  000  aa  proposed  by  the  Hoiise 
Hiul  fi4S7  'J9:i  {)00  as  prfvposed  by  the  Senate 
\'\:r  Manaf-'ers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
:ni.ve  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
llou.se   lo  the  amendment   of  the  .Senate. 

Summary  — I terTLs  for  which  the  c<>nferee« 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  ad 
dressed  elsewhere  In  this  report  or  in  the 
.separate  reports  supportlnR  the  bill  a-s  passed 
the  House  and  the  Fenate  The  conference 
atp^ement  on  lt«(ns  In  conference  la  as 
follows: 


|ln  tlMMiundi  of  doUaril 


Budiet 


Confet- 
HouM    Senate  enca 


FuHpnca 29.934    J3.  IM  Z9.934  29,954 

Civilian  p#iionn»t  strenjt*                         2  100  1    «00 

Petjonnfl  >er,.ce(r)nlracti      2.965      1.96S  2.965  1965 

Per  rli'm '.ttr   ncreaiei    3,000  3,000 

Civilian  tacliniciaii  itranint 4,000  4^000 


OPERATION     AND     MAtNTENANCC.     NAVT     KESEHVE 

.Amendment  No  32:  Appropriates  6531.- 
4:),5  ixio  In  lieu  of  $597,146,000  as  proposed  by 
•he    House   and   $610,236,000   as  proposed    by 

the  Semite 

Naval  Reserve  Destroyers — Over  the  past 
several  years,  the  House  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  critical  need  for  additional  escort 
ships  In  the  Niivvs  o[>erallnK  Inventory  The 
reports  of  the  Hou»<-  fommlttee  in  the  last 


two  years  have  carefully  noted  the  moblllza- 
Mori  requirement  for  these  ships  In  addition, 
the  Hou.s**  ha.s  studied  and  recommended  the 
most  elTectlve,  and  arcountatile  peacetime 
command  and  control  'irRaiil/atlon  within 
which  Naval  Reser\e  ships  cut)  be  operated 
and  maintained  In  an  Improved  state  of 
readiness  Ihis  examination  has  not  been 
limited  to  overall  concepts,  but  has  hlph- 
llKhted  the  detailed  manning  and  mainte- 
nance actions  necessary  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
peacetime  training  that  will  ensure  ready- 
!o-fl^;ht  ships  and  crews. 

In  a  parallel  effort  Navv  has  undertaken 
to  build  upon  'he  Initial  suKpestlons  of  the 
Hou.se  and  as  a  result,  a  new  concept  for 
the  r-onvoy  escort  mission  within  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  iNRFi  Ls  emerglT.g  The  con- 
cept Is  endorsed  by  the  lunferees  and  in- 
volves the  following 

Wi.uion — To  a.sslgn  the  wartime  convoy  es- 
cort mission  to  the  Navy  Reserve 

Ship  Manning — A  crew  mix  of  50  percent 
active  and  60  percent  Selected  Reserve  with 
a  phase-in  of  TAR  personnel  to  replace  the 
active  duty  crews, 

S^ip  .Maintenance — Meet  established  class 
maintenance  s'audards,  consistent  with  the 
Destroyer  Engineered  Overhaul  Cycle  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  reduced  tempo  of  opera- 
tions Active  duty  crews  would  perform  a 
proportionate  share  of  ship  maintenance  In 
conjunction  with  expanded  reliance  on  Se- 
lected Reserve  Shore  Intermediate  Mainte- 
nance Activities  iSIMAi  Acccrdlnt;ly  the 
homeportlng  of  NRF  ships  will  be  based,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  the  drilling  Reservist 
population  and  the  feasibility  of  collocating 
capable  SIMA  units  Plans  and  programs 
which  Navy  Is  developing  will  employ  other 
naval  activities  or  contractors  for  mainte- 
nance beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ship's 
crew  and  the  SIMA's. 

Ship  Operatxoris — NRF  escorts  will  oper- 
ate under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  peacetime  employ- 
ment of  the  NRF  surface  combatants  will  be 
devoted  to  the  training  of  their  crews  In 
the  wartime  ml-sslon  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare (ASW)  convoy  escorts. 

Command  Structure — Operational  control 
of  the  Reserve  destroyers  will  be  shifted  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Reserve 

Currrnt  Force  Level — No  fewer  than  eight 
Kit  VM  destroyers  will  remain  In  the  Naval 
Hi  I'.c  pending  transfer  of  newer  FF  1052's. 
yyu  Is,  or  PFO-7'8  from  the  active  force. 

Replacement  Ships — The  Navy  will  pro- 
gram the  transfer  of  newer  replacement 
ships  (FF  1052'8.  FPO  Ts.  or  FFO-7si  with 
an  objective  of  growing  to  a  force  level  of 
not  less  than  24  ships  At  least  tour  ships 
will  be  transferred  by  end  FY  1982.  and  at 
least   12  ships  In  the  period  FY  1982    1987 

Funding  Authority  over  and  control  of 
funds  appropriated  for  Naval  Reserve  activi- 
ties will  rest  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
serve Fimdlng  requests  for  all  TAR  person- 
nel shall  be  Included  In  the  Reserve  Person- 
nel. Navy  appropriation  In  lieu  of  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel.   Navy  appropriation 

The  conferees  direct  the  Navy  to  submit 
a  detailed  plan  for  Implementing  the  above 
concept  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  April 
1.  1981  The  conferees  further  agree  that  dur- 
ing FY  1981  the  Navy  should  continue  oper- 
ating those  PRAM  destroyers  which  have  less 
than  two  years  of  service  since  their  last 
overhaul.  It  being  agreed  that  the  number  to 
continue  In  operation  shall  not  be  less  than 
eight  The  conferees  recommend  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  611  0  million  for  destroyer  opera- 


tions In  the  House  bill  for  this  purpose  The 
$60  0  million  for  overhaul  of  three  destroyers 
included  In  the  House  bill  has  been  deleted 
Summary  —  Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  dlscu.s.se<l 
elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports  accompanying  the  bill  as  pa.-ised  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conference  agree- 
ment on  Items  In  conference  Is  as  follows 

|ln  llHhisands  of  dollarsl 


Bud|et 


Housi    Senala       Con- 
lerenca 


Fuel  price 144.229  160,229  144,229  154,229 

Operation   of   teierva  da- 

ttoyerj    11,000 11,000 

Depot      maint.      for      3 

destroyers 60.000  .  .  .. 

Civil  personnel  strenftb.  .    47.849    48.249    47,849    48,049 
Per  diem  rate  increasei 490         490 


OPEKATION     ANP     MAINTrN^NCF      MARINE    CORPS 
RESTRVE 

Amendment  No  :t:t  F^eported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Manairers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  .Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $28  854,000  In  lieu 
of  $28,654,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Hotise  and 
$28,694,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
.Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Summary. — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  addressed 
elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports  supporting  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conference  agree- 
ment on  Items  In  conference  Is  as  follows: 
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(In  thousands  of  ddlarsl 


Budict 

House 

Senate 

COA- 
ferance 

Fuel  price 

Per  dtem  rate  incrcasts. . 

2.439 

2.599 

2.439 
200 

2.599 
200 

OPBUTION    AMD    If AnCTENAIfCE.     ADI    FORCE 
RESERVE 

Amendment  No  34 :  .Appropriates  $558.- 
680  OOO  In  lieu  of  $664,610,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $547,920,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Summarv — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  gtildance  are  addressed 
elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports  supporting  the  bill  as  pa-ssed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conference  agree- 
ment on  Items  in  conference  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thouunds  of  dollars! 

Con- 
Budiat     Housa    Sanata  taranca 

Fuel  price 135,427  153.187  135,427  147.187 

Personnel  larvica  COR-  ,„ 

tracts   2.687      1.687      2.687      1,687 

Per  diem  rate  incraaatJ "  '" 

OPERATION    AND    MAlHTCNAWrE. 
ARMT    NATIONAL   OfUARD 

Amendment  No  35  Appropriates  $800,- 
820.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In  lieu 
of   $878,990,000   as   proposed    by   the   House 

Summary  — Items  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  addres.sed 
elsewhere  in  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports   supporting    the    bill    as    passed   the 


House  and  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment  on   iteru-s  In   conference   is  as   follows: 

|ln  ttiousands  of  dollars! 


Conler- 
Budtel     House    Senate         ence 


fuelpnce 65,943    71,783    65,943      65,943 


Pe'  diem  rate  increases 


70 


70 


Civilian  lecttnician 


strength".'.".". 17,M»      17.600 


OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCE, 
AIR    NATIONAL    GUARD 

Amendment  No  36  Appropriates  $1,419.- 
607  000  in  lieu  of  fl  .435,307,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,391,487,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Summary —Itenvs  for  which  the  conferees 
have  provided  specific  guidance  are  addressed 
elsewhere  In  this  report  or  In  the  separate 
reports  supporting  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  The  conference  agree- 
ment on   items  in   conference  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dollats| 


Confer- 
Budget     House    Sanata       ence 

fuel  price 

Pet  diem  rale  increases. .. 

434,313  479,433  434,313  462,433 

300         300 

1,000      1,000 

UMI 


NATIONAL    BOARD   FOR    THE   PROMOTION    OF    RIFLE 
PRACTICE.    ARMY 

Amendment  No  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  The 
Senate  bill  Included  this  provision  which 
authorizes  the  Department  t  f  Arni\  to  pu\ 
for  subsistence  and  trave;  expenses  of  par- 
ticipants In  National  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Matches  In  excess  of  the  $!  50  per  diem  and 
five  cents  per  mile  for  private  automobile 
travel  These  amounts  are  currently  author- 
ized under  sections  4312  and  4313.  title  10. 
Cnlted  States  Code. 

CLAIMS,    DEFENSE 

Amendmem  No  38  Approprla'es  $135- 
880,000  In  lieu  of  f!24  9onooo  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $146  800  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

[In  thousands  of  dotlarsj 


Con- 
Budget     House    Senate     ference 


Maneuver  damage  claims 
(FRO) 31.800      9.900     31.800      20.850 


TITLE  rv— PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT    PHOrtJREMENT.    ARMY 

Amendment  No  39  Appropriates  $1,076- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,039,600,000  as  proposed   by   the   House 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  in 
conference  Is  as  follows : 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Budgtl 


Con- 
Housa    Senate  ference 


*irplane,cargo,C-12A,     ,,  9  000      9  000 

UH-60A  (Black  Hawk) 291   100  JJt,  OOO  Bb?  300  35?  300 

Spares  and  repair  parts....  127.600  129.200  138,700  138, 700 


MISSILE    PROCtTREMENT.    ARMT 

Amendment  No  40:  Reported  :n  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  t<'  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 


an  amendment  appropriating  $1,519,800,000 
inUead  of  $1,533,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,555,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
The  conference  agreement  on  Items  In  con- 
ference Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dallars| 


Con- 
Budget     House    Senate    femece 


Patriot  (Sam  D) 473.700  473.700  448,700  448.700 

Gtass  Blade      11,200 11,200     11.200 

Defense  acquisition  radar 35.700      


GENERAL  SUPPORT  ROCKET  STSTEM   (GSRS' 

The  Senate  report  Included  language  which 
encouraged  a  second  production  source  for 
GSRS  rockets  as  early  as  fiscal  year  1982 
The  conferee?  agreed  that  the  Army  .should 
proceed  with  a  second  source  procurement 
strategy  that  uses  the  technical  data  pack- 
age developed  by  the  prime  contractor.  This 
approach  minimizes  program  risk  and  assures 
NATO  standardization  If  It  Is  determined 
that  a  seco:.d  source  for  the  GSRS  program 
would  be  advantageous,  maximum  benefit 
can  be  realized  only  after  the  prime  contrac- 
tor's technical  data  package  has  been  proven 
and  accepted  by  the  government  Using  these 
guidelines,  a  second  source  procurement 
could  not  be  made  In  fiscal  year  1982,  but 
could  be  thereafter 

PRorUREMENT     OF     WEAPONS     AND     TRACKED 
COMBAT    VEHICLES     ARMY 

.^me■'dment  No  41  Appropriates  $2  582,- 
200,000  instead  of  $2,523,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,648,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  in  con- 
ference Is  as  follows: 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Cor- 
Budget     Housa    Senate  ference 


Tank,  comtial.  ft.  105  mm 

gun.    XMl    series  (adv, 

(.IOC   CY)..  96,  900    9€  90C  ni  900  135  90C' 

Tan^    Cf^mbat    ft    I05mrTi 

sun   M60  ser   Onod  )  50,300   100.300     7b  300     7b,  50C 

Uivad  tun  (ads.  pioc.  CY) 95,300  140,000  140.000 

Vulcan 26.800       . 


M60    TANK    MODIFICATION    PROGRAM 

The  conference  agreement  for  the  M60 
tank  modification  program  provides  $75- 
300,000  which  Is  the  authorized  amount  This 
will  fund  procurement  of  about  190  M60A3 
conversion  kits  The  conferees  agreed  that 
this  is  a  high  priority  program  for  the  A.-my 
and  should  be  funded  In  future  years 

Tl^e  conferees  are  aware  that  t^e  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  selling  Increasing  num- 
bers of  first-Une  tanks  to  foreign  govern- 
ments at  a  time  when  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  tanks  in  the  US  Inventory  The 
Army  has  firm  foreign  sales  orders  for  about 
500  M60A3S  with  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional sales  In  the  future  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the->e  sales  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-329 1 
TTie  conferees  feel  that  it  is  unconscionable 
to  be  selling  our  f.rst-line  tanks  in  such 
large  numbers  so  long  as  the  United  Stites  Is 
so  short  of  tanks 

VL'LCAN     AIR    DEFENSE    GUN 

The  conferees  agreed  to  deny  without 
prejudice  the  $26,800,000  Included  In  the 
.Senate  bill  for  procurement  of  modifjcations 
to  the  Vulcan  gun  system.   As  evidence  of 


Congressional  support,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $9,600,000  in  Research  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  Army  for 
development  and  testing  of  these  modifica- 
tions However,  development  and  production 
funding  ;n  the  same  yeir  would  involve  ex- 
tensive concurrency  with  minimal  testing 
A  more  appropriate  course  Is  to  provide  pro- 
duction funding  in  a  future  year  when  the 
development  and  testing  program  Is  com- 
plete Therefore  a  reprogramming  or  other 
bi:dpet  request  for  production  funds  will  be 
considered  when  test  results  are  satisfac- 
tory and  the  Army  can  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  this  modification  program, 
PROCUREMENT    OF    AMMt'NITION.    ARMT 

Amendment  No  42  Appropriates  $1,531- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $1,536,200,000   as   proposed   by   the   House 

Tne  conference  agree.-nent  on  items  In 
conference  is  as  follows 

|ln  thousands  of  doHarsj 

Con- 
Budget     House    Senate     ference 


i«i  lOC 

3  600  3  800 

4?  6a  t:  600 

<:«,30C  31  200 


400 


100 


Cs'lndge,  cal.  ,<5,  ball. . 
Electronic  time  tczesettei 
Tuze   electfontc,  time 
Fuze,  mechanical,  time   . 
Time  fure  fc  artillery 

prciectiles      .77.600      77,600 

Liftit  antitank  weapon 13.500      13  800 

Binary  chemical  facility 19.000 .-. 


BINARY    CHEMICAL    MTTNITION    TACIUTT 

The  conference  agreement  denies  without 
prejudice  the  $19,000,000  Included  in  the 
House  bill  for  production  equipment  and 
tooling  for  binary  chemical  munitions  The 
conferees  support  the  need  to  modemlz-e  our 
production  base  for  these  munitions  and 
note  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  our  ctir- 
rent  stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  binary  chemical  munition  Is 
Inherently  safer  to  store  than  current  assets. 
The  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1981  includes  $3,150,000  to  Initiate  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility  The  Army  has  al- 
ready announced  Its  Intention  to  prepare  the 
nec-essary  environmental  Impact  statement 
for  this  project 

The  conferees  expect  the  new  administra- 
tion to  give  this  serious  and  Important  mat- 
ter early  consideration  and  to  forward  Its 
recommendations  for  crarrylng  out  this 
project, 

EIGHT    INCH    IMPROVED    CONVENTIONAI. 
MTJNTTTON 

The  House  report  directed  the  manufacture 
of  M509  eight  Inch  Improved  conventional 
munition  metal  parts  at  the  Scranton  Army 
.Ammunition  Plant  The  Senate  report  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  directed  procure- 
ment would  Inhibit  the  Army  from  selecting 
the  manufacturer  that  can  produce  the  pro- 
jectile at  the  minimum  cost 

The  conferees  believe  that  under  normal 
circumstances  It  Is  desirable  that  the  Army 
continue  to  have  the  prerogative  of  selecting 
the  manufacturer  that  can  produce  the  most 
effective  projectile  at  the  minimum  cost. 
However,  it  is  similarly  essentia!  that  ammu- 
nition production  capability  be  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States  Therefore. 
the  conferees  direct  that  the  metal  parts  for 
the  M509  projectile  be  manufactured  at  the 
Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  procurement  to  assure  that 
this  v'lta!  manufacturtng  facility  Is  main- 
tained Additionally,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  review  ammunition 
requirements  of  the  various  military  servlcea 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  our  manufac- 
turing capability  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations  by  March  18, 
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1981  the  results  of  this  review  and  the  am- 
munlllon  requirements  that  will  t>e  manu- 
factured at  the  Scranton  Armv  Ammunition 
Plant 

OTHER     PRiKl'RrMrWT       ARMY 

Amendment  No  4;t  ApproprUi'es  !i2  223,- 
668  000  instead  of  $2  I77  7:i8(>00  a.s  propospd 
bv  the  Kouse  and  $2  240  658  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  Hems  In  con- 
ference Is  as  f'>llows: 

(In  thousands  ol  dollars| 

ron- 
Budlet      House     Senate     leience 

Centr  of»  TP  auto  ANTTC- 

M<V)1  4r?00     17.280    43.200      «.  200 

C,tn\i  oti  IPsuto  AN  TTC 

WVll  11    100      7.  WO     11,100       11.300 

forrnfr  <hi.|t»i,  nx   M  1,800  900       1,800        1,800 

D'l^iTal  >lau   rnotlem.    Ml! 

ICX')  1,100  600       1.100        1.100 

Groi'n    mo(l?m    (CM)   MO- 

1Q?6  1,100         600      1,100        1,100 

Matnlenanre  ^heltei,   AN 

ARM   lf.1  7  OOO      1,000      2,000        2.000 

Ordffwiff       rontfot       ijntt 

(ncU)  I  I.KOO       1000       1.800        1.800 

Ordfrwir^       ronffoj       unit 

(nru)il  1,900      1,000      1,900        1,900 

R^mo»i>     MUX     combiner 

(RMr)TO!234  1.800       1. 100      1,800        1,800 

Dat>    but    hi   speed   10- 

l(Vi  7.100      4.000      7,100        S,  MO 

Mhi'i-.lfjo  TO  Wn  4,900      4,000      4,900        4.900 

Small  unit  tram  AN  PRC 

<;«  R  SOO       7  noo       8  MO         8  700 

fM  mi  liiilfift.  TO  1789  9  ?nO  7  000  9  200  7  noo 
VtI  ol.n.wr  equip  (CSO  10.600  8.300  10.600  10.600 
Vannjck    radio    set    AN/ 

PSC  1     .  3.10O  3.100  

^*u5t  components 9.800 9,800  

*  ediral  support  equip- 
ment   74, 100    69. 100    74. 100      74, 100 

MTTST  COMPONENTS 

The  conferees  aereed  to  deny  funding  for 
procurement  of  MU.ST  comtKjnenta  but  will 
consider  a  s(inolcmental  or  other  budget  in- 
quest !f  ju.stlfled 

MRfR^FT  I'Ri  "<  1-HF  vrvr     V  ,^  V  Y 

Aiiii-n-l'ii.'!!'    N"        14      ^T'O'  iii'M'ci-    «in!!ri- 

bv  the  H  '1  c  u:nt  «8, ;  li).7o7  .ii.nj  iis  propo.sed 
by  the  55enate 

The  conference  agreement  on  ttenu  In 
confereiiiT  !s  a-s  follows 

|ln  thousands  of  iMI«rs| 

Conter- 
Budftt     Housa    Senatt        eno 

f  A  6R  retectronit  warfare) 

O'o«le'(sdv  nror  CY  8.100     14,100     15,400    15, 40fi 

f   UA     (ti|hle'>    Tomcat 

fari"   n.or   TYI  140.700  133,100  147.900  147,900 

CH  S»(  (heliropter)  super 

itiilnn  rJrtv   o'Of   CY)  2  000 

SH  MR   (ASW   helo  1  Sea- 

h..i,fv1.  prof  CY-l  171.500  91.500  121,500  106,500 
P-3C  (P'tiol)  Orion  (adv. 

P'oe.  CY) 49.600    47.600    49,600    47.600 

E-7C       (early       warninl) 

MawkpyeCd"  nroc.CY).  20.100  17.700  20,100  20,100 
SH  'f   (ASW  helo.>  <;•»- 

»D'te(adv.  procCY) .70,000    75.000    70.000 

AV  8A      15.700     14,657     15.657     15.657 

H  ?  leoea 13,000     13,000     1*000     14  000 

"  li'nei 1,000         966    12.966      6.966 

Undistributed  reduction 11.600 

r-M    ncHTEH    AIRCRAFT    (TOMCAT) 

The  conferees  concur  with  the  Senate  dl 
rcctlru-  that  814.000.000  of  the  recommended 


amount  1  I7r)0  897  000 1  Is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
cure the  remalnlnK  144  weapniis  rails  for  the 
F    !4  in  fiscal  year  IViH! 

r     A-  18     ntlHTTlR     ArTA<K     »IRrR.<f-T     iHORNTTI 

Punds  In  the  bill  for  the  F  A  18  program 
are  to  be  made  a'.Hlhib'c  f.r  1  iiii^'ati.  n  wlt.h 
'he  understanding  W.n'  t!,c  Se.  rciirv  of  De- 
fense will  oertlfv  thw  -.-.hm:  ,n.:\'  deiiileiu ies 
Identified  In  develi  pmenta!  testliiK  III  and 
thfjse  Identified  by  investigation  of  the  ac<i- 
dent  which  resulted  in  the  loiss  of  aircraft 
TF  2  have  been  correcipd  and  su -cessfu'lv 
tested  prior  to  the  full  DSARC  III  Further, 
the  certification  fOiall  include  a  statement 
that  the  .system  meets  performance  and  re- 
liability criteria  established  by  the  Navy  and 
approved  by  the  .secretary  of  I>efense 

CARRirR    ONBOARD    DrilVF-RY     (Con)     AIRCRAFT 

The  Senate  report  approved  the  repn  - 
grammlng  of  Aircraft  procurement,  Navv 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1981  to  modify  two 
non-ASW  alrc-raft  now  belnp  converted  to 
CS-3A's  to  the  full  US-3A  confii-uratlon  The 
modification  would  be  accomplished  with 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  amount  Involved  is  below  the 
threshold  of  reprocrammtng  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Department 

Since  the  issue  of  ("on  .ilr'-rnft  Is  of  spe- 
cial Interest,  the  conferees  sgreed  that  the 
Navy  should  submit  a  reprok'ramnilni'  action 
In  fiscal  year  iriRl  fi>r  unv  m'Kllticatlon  of 
S  3  aircraft  to  the  run  ci.iif.L'uratlon 

HI     SFHIrS     MOninrATIONS 

The  conferees  ftcreed  »ii  sdd  ffi  000  or,,i  ,ive^ 
the  fOOfi  nofl  in  the  Hn-r-e  hill  •<<'  !I  1  '.c-l.-s 
modifications  and  direct  that  these  f  inds  be 
used  for  safety  enhancement  and  safety  of 
fllKht  modifications 

WEAPONS    PROCtTREMENT,    NAVY 

,Aniendmetit  No  4"^  .Anproprlates  |2  7flf>,- 
020  000  Instead  of  J2  fl7'i  820  (xio  a,s  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,818,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate, 

Conference  agreement  on  Items  In  confer- 
ence Is  as  follows 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 

Confer. 
Budiet     House    Senate        enc 


RCM  109  Tomahawk  . 
AIM  RIM  7   F  M  Sparrow 
AIM  %  M  Siiewinder 

AGM  8ia  Hjirflon 

RIM  u(  Undaid  MR 

Spaf '1  All  'pnaii  parts 

I,v:  .-!,,  MK    18 

Vf    -fl     ,inlni 

t  -11.  .  li.  M>    ih  mrnti 

Ml*    ;S      Imp    in    Afapons 


66.800  158.000  163.000  163,000 

126,900  I'O,  835  141  000  KO,  8'5 

39,200     19,000  39  200  39,000 

175  700  175,594  175,700  175.594 

80  500    80.  500  120.  500  120,  500 

25, 900    8«  '00  89,  300  89.  300 

35  300    80  'no  1?^  'OO  102  800 

7   100     80  000  87   100  87   100 

45. 300  29, 500      

134.  300  127  700  134.  300  134  300 


SHIPBItll.niNO    AND    CONVFRSI     N       NAVY 

Amendment  No  46  Aptirop^iares  JloRfl- 
200.000  for  the  Trident  s:Oinmr1-ie  pr<iRr«m 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Ins'ead  of  81  o<io 
200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sena'e  Tl.e  ..  n- 
ference  aftreement  Includes  i3fl  oon  noo  in  ad- 
vance procurement  fundi:  t'  h'j  p-  •«  scd  iv 
thi»  Hou,se  Instead  of  $40  rxxi  oon  lus  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendmeti'  No  4""  .Appmprla'es  fO'H  - 
700  W10  for  the  .S.S\  r,BR  :.:ir>.'  (fH  k  i^ib- 
marlne  p'ocram  ln.s"ea<l  'f  t^^-j  <)on  iixi  us 
pro[vo»ed  bv  the  H'li.se  and  »1  1  o^  ,foo 'hio  as 
proposed  hv  the  .S<>nate  n-,»>  c  ti'e'cr, -e 
ii^rt»'>ment  Includes  I'RRBoooon  \i\  advan-e 
pr  icurement  funding  Ins'ead  1  f  $170  000,000 

(In  thoMands  of  dollar>| 


a.s  proposed  by  the  House  and  $302,400  000  u 
projxjsed  hv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  48  Appropriates  $501,400 - 
DOO  for  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion pro^jram  a-s  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $51S,40U  000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate The  conference  agreement  Includes  $81  - 
OiX)  f)00  In  advance  procurement  funding  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $95,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Am"ndment  No  49  Appropriates  $1,759- 
500  000  for  CX3  47  AEOIS  cruiser  program  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,628,- 
50O  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The  con- 
ference atjreement  provides  $131,000,000  for 
advance  prtxurement  funding  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  No  funds  for  advance  procure- 
nien'..  were  included  in  the  House  bill 

Amendment  No  50  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
^;ua*;e  appropriating  $18,000,000  for  the  MCU 
mine  countermeasures  ship  progrsim  and 
$207,000,000  for  the  T  AKX  Maritime  Prepo- 
sitloning  Ship  program  The  House  bill  In- 
cluded no  funds  for  these  programa 

Amendment  No  51  Appropriates  $318- 
000  [100  for  the  Maritime  Preposltlonlng  Ship 
and  the  SI,  7  car^to  ship  program  The  con- 
ference a>;reement  provides  funds  not  to  ex- 
ceed $.33,0110000  In  advance  procurement 
funMng  for  the  T  AKX  MarlMmf"  Preposl- 
tl mlnK  Ship  designated  the  C8  M-MA134] 
The  conference  aKreemeii'  also  prmide,? 
$285  000  000  for  the  charter  and  or  ptirchase 
atid  conversion  of  existing  ships  or  shlpa 
under  construction 

U\  selecting  conversion  candidates  for  the 
Maritime  Preposltlonlng  .Shlos  'he  Navy 
^tiould  take  full  cognizance  of  the  advan- 
tages of  American  constructed  ships  avail- 
able and  or  under  construction  and  proceed 
In  an  expeditious  manner  with  the  conver- 
sion of  ships  which  could  be  converted  t'^ 
conform  most  closelv  to  tlie  dcslen  specifica- 
tions of  the  newly  designed  Maritime  Pre- 
posltlonlng Ship  ir8  M   MAI 34 J) 

The  conferees  direct  the  Navy  to  obtain  !n- 
de-endenf  appraisals  of  the  value  of  any 
ships  to  be  purchased  and  or  char'ered  and 
to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  price  tor  the 
ships  The  conferees  believe  that  the  require- 
ment for  a''dlMon»l  seallft  capability  la 
ur>;ent  and  that  the  most  raold  procedure  for 
obtaining  additional  seallft  I3  bv  the  pur- 
chase  and    ronve'slon    of  commercial   ships 

The  conferee^  direct  the  Department  if  "  e 
Navy  to  expeditiously  decide  how  If  wishes 
to  proceed  wl'h  'he  ar-qulslMnn  i.f  ca-co  ships 
and  re"ort  Its  findings  to  the  Commlfteea  on 
Approorlatlons  prior  to  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  ship  acquisition  or  charter 

Amendment  No  52  Apnroprlates  $680- 
100000  for  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery, 
cost  growth,  and  escalation  on  prior  year  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  tt'e  Senate  Instead  of 
$551.300  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  53  Transfers  $27  900  000 
from  "CnN  A7  class  niiclear-pow^red  cruiser 
pro'H'am"  of  "Shlnbulldlng  e.nd  Conversion, 
Navy.  1978  1982'  as  orot>08ed  by  the  Senate- 
nstead  of  $56,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Amendment  No  54-  Provides  $7  455  700  000 
f  ir  the  Shiibullding  and  Conversion,  Navy 
iioproprlaflon  Instead  of  $7244100,000  as 
proTXJsed  bv  the  House  anl  $7,775,300,000  aa 
prot>osed  by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  Itemb  In  con- 
ference Is  as  follows: 


December  .;,  19 SO 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


32209 


Bsdist 


Sssflto     CsnfcfSACv 


T'ident  Cnuclear) 1.050  200 

T-id-rt  rnuclear)  rady  pree.  CY) . .  *o'  000 

FS"  f-n  flats  tuhrra-ine  ^nurlear)  389,  500 
SSN  (i^f  tlast  tubmaone  (nuclear)  (adv 

P'nc    CY)                         ...  7S  P<10 

rvsirp                    420 'no 

rvsirpfayd   proc   CY). 9S  OOO 

CG-47  Aegisciuisat 1,628,500 


.  050  .ino 
«  000 

802,900 

1,050,700 

40  000 

807.900 

1,080.  no 

38.000 

802.900 

170  000 

470  »no 

HI   000 

,628,500 

301'  '00 

470   JdO 

•^   fXXI 

1. 628.  500 

188,800 

420,400 

81,000 

1.628.500 

BudlM 


HOUM 


Scfliti      Conferwice 


re  <7  Aevs  comer  (ad»   proc.  CY) .... 

MCM  mine  cnuotermeasu'fs  ship .... 

Ma'itime  prepositionmg  %\Mn  (J  AI(X) . 

Advance  nrocuremenl  (CY).. 

St   7  caiio  stiiD. .  , 

SI   7  ca'lo  shio  Of  reH-on/'dl-ofl  ships 

Ma'itime  preposilioninj  ship  proirtin 

General  rtductNM 


207.100 


-M.T80' 


131.000 
16.000 

174.0110  . 
SJ.BI«  . 

2IS,flOO 


131.000 


-V.i 


mm 

-n.ioo 


Am-:  drient  No.  55:  Transfers  a  total  of 
,-,7-,0.ov'0  us  propobed  In  the  Senate  in- 
5-"ead  of  $56  700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Houje 

OTHFB    PROCt/TlEMENT.    NAVY 

amendment  No  56  Approp'lates  $3,037.- 
657  000  instead  of  $2,983,125,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,062,097,000  hs  propo.sed 
by  the  Senate, 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  In  con- 
rerence  Is  as  follows: 

(In  thousands  ol  doUars] 


Budiet       House    Senate 


(^onlei- 
ence 


Navsal receiver     

Vetdin  

Smjleaudios^s.  (SAS). .. 

TStC/KY-57/58    

SSQ77    -  - 

General  purpose  bombs.. 

Wille»a      

2.75  inch  rKliet 

Machine  jun  ammunition. 

Piaclice  boRiiJS 

Misc  cait.cadJ,  +  locats. 

a;W  tactical  support 
equip 

CKKSammo       

;6MM  ammo 

uun  fiie  control  equip- 
ment  

Small  arms  ammo 

Special  activities 

Medical  suppod  equip- 
ment  

General  reduction    

Adiustment 


5.629 
15,953 

7,508 

24,540 

45,847 

12. 201 

300 

7.157 
35. 470 
17.067 

10,  332 
21,636 
26,731 

27,460 
9,207 
7.021 

26.049 


5.029 

14.9  3 

7,108 

37,447 
13,  201 
4,006 
4,157 
34,470 
17,367 


16,036 
23,  531 

24,460 
7,507 
5,471 

18,  249 
-14,000 


?,  500 

6.629 
15  953 

',508 

24,  540 

45,847 

12,201 

306 

;,  157 
35,  470 
17,067 

10,  332 
21,  73G 
26,731 

27,460 
9,207 
7,071 

26,049 

■366 


2.500 

5,829 
15,  953 

7,508 

19,000 

45,847 

12.  201 

306 

7,157 
35. 470 
17,067 

10, 332 
21.636 
26, 731 

24,460 
9.207 
7,021 

26. 049 

-14,000 

-750 


approprlatloii.  wUi  be  used  to  procure  and 
test  candidate  vehicles  Once  source  selection 
1,>.  made,  procurement  funding  will  be  con- 
sidered 

:  ASER  MAVERICK 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  $2  500,000  for 
::.lMai  procuremen*  of  Laser-Guided  Maver- 
ick missiles  No  funds  were  p-ovlded  for  this 
Item  in  the  budget  estimate  cr  the  House  bill 
The  conferee,.-  agreed  to  transfer  $1 ,500,000 
to  the  Research,  development,  rest  and  evalu- 
ation. Navy  appropriation,  for  a  total  program 
of  $4,500  000  Ttiese  funds  will  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  cn,:lneerlng  development 
program  Including  produclbilltv  enrmeerlng 
for  the  fu:.e,  arm  fire  device,  seeker  and 
guidance  unit 

AIR-r.,ArT    rROCVREMENT,    AiR    FOECE 

A:ne:.umcn'  No  58  Appropriates  $9,674,- 
143  JUO  .nsleal  of  $9.639  329  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hl  ';sc  a:id  jy  Ge'.',143.n00  as  proposed 
b''  the  Senate, 

The  conference  agreement  on  items  In  con- 
'erence  Is  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dotlars) 


UMI 


NAVY  AMMUNITION  AND  ORDNANCE 

Tlie  House  bill  contained  numerous  ad- 
justments In  Irdlvidual  line  Items  for  ship 
gun  ammunition  and  air  delivered  ordnance. 
The  adj'-istments  were  based  on  fact-of-llfe 
changes  and  cost  reestlmates  which  the  Navy 
supplied  to  the  Committee  during  hearings. 
They  were  made  m  order  tc  minimize  future 
reprogrammlngs  The  Senate  bill,  and  the 
conference  agreement,  restore  these  lines  to 
the  budget  estimate.  The  conferees  direct, 
however,  that  there  be  no  reprogrammlng 
of  these  funds. 

PROCVREMENl  .  MARINE  CORPS 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $486,813,- 
000  Instead  of  $477,141,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $515,313,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

The  conference  agreement  on  items  in  con- 
ference IS  as  follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Con- 
Budget     House    Senate     ference 


Cartiidje,  .45cal.,  ball..-.  2,497  1,297  2,497  2,497 
Li(htweitht  armored 

vehicle 26,000 

Laser  luided  Maverick 

(AGM-€5[) 2.500 

'iittassSpitiL 8,472 8.472       8,472 


LIGHTWEIGHT  ABMOREO  VEHICLE 

The  Senate  bill  contained  $26,000,000  for 
procurement  of  lightweight  armored  vehi- 
cles. No  funds  were  provided  for  this  Item  In 
the  budget  estimate  or  the  House  bill.  The 
conference  agreement  deletes  procurement 
funds  and  transfers  $17,000,000  of  the 
amount  IncUtded  In  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
Navy  appropriation.  The  funds,  when  com- 
bined  with   those   alreadv   liuladed    in    that 


BudfCt 


Con- 
House    Se-ate    ie:ence 


Siiateiic  weapons  launch- 

ei(adv.  prac.)     75,000 

A-10  two  seat  ..  - --  24,000  24,000 

F-15A,B/C,0              .     - .  -  665,  986  844,  986  784,  986  844, 986 

F,'RF-4 52,500    81,500    77,500  77,500 

Civil  reserve  airlift  fleet 

(CRAF) 79.814  40.000  54.814  54,814 

Proceeds     from     forei|n 

sales - (60,000) 


F    P.F^     MODIFICATIONS 

The  conferees  agreed  that  within  the 
$77,500,000  appropriated  for  F/RF-4  modifi- 
cations, $4,000,000  Is  to  be  allocated  for 
J-79  Low  Smoke  Combustcr  Mod  location 
kits.  The  Confe.-ees  also  agreed  that  within 
available  fund.-;  f  8  000,000  shall  be  provided 
for  J-79  Low  Smuke  Combust  or  Modifica- 
tion kits.  These  kits  are  to  be  retrofitted 
on  aircraft  of  the  Air  Force  .Air  Force  He- 
serve  and  the  Air  National  Guard, 

Amendment  No  59  Deletes  transfer  of 
$60.000 ,0(X)  from  proceeds  of  the  ^a.e  of  air- 
craft to  Egypt  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  conferees  agreed  *. lat  these 
funds  should  go  into  the  ge.neral  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  exls'lng  law 

MISSILE     PROCCTIEMENT,     AIR    lORCE 

Amendment  No  60:  Appropriate,;  $3,140- 
917,000  instead  of  $3,107,712,000  ai  proposed 
by  the  House  a:  d  f3  153  4;t,0O<.  bs  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

TTie  conference  agreement  on  Items  In 
conference  is  as  follows: 

l!r>  ttiousj'.dj  3!  dollarsi 


plied  to  the  Mmutenian  extended  :?^rvivtble 
power  (MESP)  program 

OTHER     PBOCC^EMENT,     AIR     FORCE 

Amendment  No  61:  Appropriates  J2  999 - 
372,000  Ins'ead  of  $2 ,949  40 i  ,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  ij 3, 00 1.742 ,000  as  propofJHl 
by  the  Senate 

Tne  conference  agreement  en  Items  In  con- 
ference Is  as  follows: 

|in  thousands  0'  do!Un| 


Budget 


Can- 
House    Senate   ference 


M;iuteman   upgrade   and 

espansmn 10,000      5.000 

R,.C,ei  50,000    90,000    90,000 

AF  satellite comm. system..     13,665      8,  165    13,665      8,165 

SpaceShuttle        I33,0t2  133,Ot2  118,600  118,603 

Special  piojrams 686,000  661,652  666,  299  66*  299 


MINtTTE-MAN     t  rCRADt     AND     EXPANSION 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  tnai  the 
addl'ional  $6. GO"', COO  for  the  Mmuteman  Up- 
grade  and   Expansion   program,  shall    be   ap- 


Budget 

House 

Senate 

Con- 
'eience 

Ground  directed 
bombing 
system 

Towerplant  A/E 
24  U-8 

7.601  . 

3,970  . 

3.477 
30.828 
31,312 
1,478,846  1 

7,601 

3.970 

3,477 

30,828 

31,912 

. 493, 916  1 

7,601 

3,970 

Items  less  than 

J900  000 

Base  procured 

etjuipnent 

fttediraldenUI 

equipment.  . 
Selected 

actinties 

777 
28, 728 
30,312 
453.  646  1 

3.477 

28,  728 

31.012 

493.646 

T".je  House  denied  the  59,533  000  budt'eted 
for  procurement  of  FM1-'112  fuzes  and  di- 
rected prograiii  termination  Tlie  Senate  also 
denied  funding  but  did  not  direct  prog.-am 
term.ination  Trt  .'u.^tlficatlon  for  continued 
procurement  of  the  FMlj  112  will  be  closely 
examlr.td  and  considered  vhen  the  Commit- 
tees review  the  ftscai  year  1982  budget 

RA.NCF  IMPROVEMENT   FQI    'PMF.VT 

The  Senritf  report  Im  luded  lancua^e  which 
put  the  .Air  Force  on  nc'ce  tha'  proc-jrement 
of  a  one-of-a-kind  ran^-e  system  '.r^r  HII:  Air 
r  rce  Base  should  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out presentation  of  a  stvdy  showing  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  such  a  system  The  conferees 
agreed  tnat  the  Air  Force  should  demon- 
strate to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  whatever  choice  It  propoees  for  addi- 
tional range  Improvement  equlpmen'  at  Hill 
Air  Force  Base. 

MR     FORCE     SPACE     COMMUNICATIONS     SECCTirrT 
(COM8EC) 

The  conferees  agreed  with  the  language  In 
ihe  Senate  report  which  recommended  an 
addltlcaal  $7,700,000  for  Air  Force  space  com- 
munications security  'COMSEC)  equipment 
to  be  derived  from  excess  funds  In  the  Space 
Snuttle  and  COMSEC  spares  Une  Iterru. 

PROCURE»:LrNT,    DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

.Amendment  Nc.  62:  Appropriates  8305,- 
028,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sena*e  Instead  of 
J30 1,1 23.000  as  proposed  ay  the  House, 

|ln  thouiands  ol  doliars) 


Budget     Hcjsf    Sir-ate    >?  ence 


Classified  programs -  246,393  241  993  245,89?  245,898 

TITI  E  V--PESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST   AND   E\'ALf  ATION 

RESEARCH    DEVELOPMENT,   TEST  ANP  EVALfATIPN. 
ARMY 

Amendment  No.  53:  -Appropriates  $3  066- 
757  000  instead  if  $2,961,054,000  a.-  proposed 
l>v  the  Hovse  an  1  $3,248  000.000  Ef  pro;o5ed 
b..  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  In  con- 
ference Is  as  fol'ows: 
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CKAPAMAL 

The  conferees  apreed  that  :>ome  of  the 
fund.s  provided  for  Chararral  are  to  be  used 
eUher  to  develop  '.mproveine  itj^  U>  the  exls- 
Ing  fV)i  iv-ard  Areu.  A'crttng  Radar  or  to  begin 
development  of  a  new  radar, 

TACmiE    1MO0ULA*    IMPHOVTMrNT    PROGRAM 

i4di7anced  Aeld  artillcrv  tactical  data  iyntem 

Tl.e  confiTPO"!  agreed  that  'he  Army  Is  to 

select  the  beat  alternative  for  modernizing 


automated  .^iipport  for  the  field  artHlerv,  It 
was  furt.'ier  agreed  that  nmpetltlon  must  be 
emploved  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
In  pur5!ulng  the  selected  altematlvf. 

Roiary  wing  airrratt  e'capc  st/stci 
TTie  conferees  atrrf^ed  n  direct  the  Army, 
wl'hin  existing  funds,  tc  evaluate  and  dem- 
'•nstrale  the  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  adapting  ihe  rotor  system  researcii  air- 
craft escape  system  for  tri-servlce  combat  ap- 
pIlcattorLs  (SOT AS.  Cobra j. 


|ln  th&ustnds  ol  dollan| 


RESEARCH,  OTVZLOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATIOK, 
NAVT 

Amendment  No  64  Restores  the  phra*e 
"ilncludln<:  trariSfer  of  fur.d.si"  as  Included 
In  the  House  bill  but  deleted  by  the  Senate 
amendment 

Amendment  No  6i<  Appropriates  94.P61.- 
160  000  instead  of  84.502.211.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  85.110,015,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  In  con- 
ference Is  as  follows: 
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New  class  catriei  design 

Ship  systems  engineering  standards 
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Sccuiily, 'investigative  acts. 

MK-18  ad.?nce  cipibilitv  torpedo 

AIM-9C  sem'ictive  radat  improvement 
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Bfue  greer.  lasers 
The  House  recomi  itr.ded  'hat  funds  lor 
blue  green  laser  ooin:nanl-;atlonu  be  spent 
only  on  saielilie-baned  lasers.  The  Senate 
stated  that  funds  should  be  spent  on  both 
raiel'.tt-based  and  ground-based  lasers.  The 
House  recedes,  with  the  underbtnndlng  :liat 
the  bpp.-opnate  tradeoffs  a.-e  'o  ■  iic  at 
the  eHTllest  poMlble  time  In  oro' :   .la:  land- 


ing of  only  one  approach  will  be  required 
In  nscal  year  1982  and  beyond. 

Amendme.Tt  No  6C:  Restores  the  trans- 
fer of  •4.036.000  from  ■Reset.rch.  Develop- 
ment. Test  and  Evaluation.  Navy,  1979' 1980", 
ard  $1,666,000  froir  "Research.  Development. 
Test  and  Evaluation.  Navy,  1980/1981".  as 
Included  in  the  House  bill  but  deleted  by 
tne  Senate  acieadme&t. 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION. 
AOl  rORCX 

Amendment  Nc  fi7:  Appropriates  86.774.- 
r.ll.OOO  instead  of  J6.234.77E.0O0  as  proposed 
b;-  the  House  and  $7.15'».8!)7.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  Items  In 
conference  la  aa  foUowa: 
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B-52  Companion  r-cncr  aircraft 
The  conterees  agreed  to  prcvide  $12,500,000 
ror  B  52  Companion  Trainer  Aircraft  (CTA) 
i-ather  than  ?10.000.00U  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  Slo.300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  These  funds  art-  lor  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  CTA  concept,  and  do  not  repre- 
sent a  commitment  to  a  long-range  progiam 
or  to  the  start  of  a  lull  scale  development 
program.  In  ar  effort  to  minimize  co.^t  and 
fuel  consumption,  all  aircraft,  both  Jet  and 
turbo-prop,  now  In  ihe  Air  Force  inventory 
or  commercially  available  for  off-the-shelf 
procurement  bhail  be  equally  evaluated.  To 
tt'hleve  this  requirement  and  to  i  How  maxi- 
mum innovaticu  by  .ndu^try  participants,  all 
dcsirea  performance  siindards  isuch  as 
speed,  etc  (  which  could  ha.e  the  effc.t  of 
.-educing  competition,  should  be  stated  as 
goals  as  opposed  to  Inflexible  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  alternatives  of  aircraft  lease 
and  the  purchise  ol  services  shall  alio  be 
evaluated.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  lan- 
guage in  Senate  Report  No.  96-1020,  pages 
177-178.  regarding  aircraft  01  non-L'S.  maii- 
u.'ac;ure.  prcnied  that  compliance  with  the 
qualifications  specified  must  be  demonstraiCd 
ou  the  date  the  CTA  contract  is  signed  All 
bidders  tivho  demonstrate  a  good  faith  in- 
tention to  comply  shall  be  considered. 

New  Strategic  Bomber 

The  conferees  agreed  that  a  total  ol  $300,- 
000,000  Is  provided  for  RDT&E  on  a  new 
strategic  bomber.  When  the  Department  lias 
made  a  decision  on  the  specific  aircraft  to 
be  developed,  a  reprogramming  request  will 
he  entertained  to  transfer  funds  from  RDT&E 
to  Procurement. 

ex 

Tine  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $3.5. "00.000 
as  proposed  by  the  .Senate  instead  of  $20  - 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  This  aces 
not  constitute  ai/reement  to  the  start  of  a 
several  billion  dollar  program  to  develop  a 
nev  airlifter  To  the  contrary,  the  conferees 
emphasized  If  the  studies  required  by  the 
1981  Atithorlzatlon  .Act  substantiate  a  need 
lor  additional  airlift,  ctmsideration  should  be 
given  to  all  alternatives. 

NEXT   GENERATION    TRAINER    AIRCRAFT 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Navy  T-34C 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  Air  Force  u'^lng 
existing  funds,  as  an  alternative  for  the  Next 
Generation  Trainer  Aircraft  program. 

Engine  -model  derivative  program 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage concernlne  the  Engine  Model  Deriva- 
tive Program,  with  the  added  proviso  that 
the  questions  of  durability  and  reliaoility 
shall  be  gi\en  appropriate  emphasis  In  any 
future  engine  developments. 


RAPPORT    III 

The  conferees  agreed  that  developmental 
tests  should  be  made  ol  the  RAPPORT  III 
system  in  order  to  pro\ide  a  lull  and  fair 
evaluation  of  the  system's  ability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  U.3  torces.  The  con- 
ierees  agreed  that  funds  required  to  procure 
test  arricles  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  '.he  te^ts 
are  to  be  deiived  by  reprogramming  within 
available  funds. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND  EVALtTATION. 
DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  US-  .Appropriates  $1,254.- 
602.000  Instead  of  $1.172  352.000  a?  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,325,702,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  on  items  in 
conference  is  as  follows; 

[li  thousands  j'  dollars) 


Budget       House 


Confer 
Senate         ence 


Offense  teseatch 
sciences 

In-houie  Ish  independ- 
ent research 

.  96.800 
.     1, 650 

Strstegic  technology... 
Integraterf  comd.  con- 
trol tech 

.114,900 
37  GOO 

experimental  eval.  .-na|. 

innovative  tech 

IndislribLttd  leduclion 

D^RPA 

.203.050 

WWIMCCS  system 

..noir>ppr _ 

.  31.062 
.405. 014 

leilinical  support  to 
USDR'E.._ 

General  support  lot 
PA'E  

.   14  397 
3  302 

96,300    105.100    100, 7W 


General  suppott  for  net 

asseisnrent 3.742 

Genera!  reduction  ('11 

cthet  lefense 

agencies) .- 

G-no'.-.l  ">ductiOii, 

inflatirn — 


1.400 
114,900 

33  100 

183,  050 

-22,500 

22.06? 
4J1.914 

11  200 


1,000 


1.650 
130  700 

57, 600 

223,  050 

-  i:1.  000 

31.  US') 
404,114 

13.000 

1.5J0 

2,000 

-4,000 


-60.000 


1.400 
122,  300 

35.  350 

203.  C5j 

-10,00' 

'6  162 

404,  114 

11,200 
1,  SCO 


-4.000 
-30.00C 


Title  Vf— General  Pfovtsions 

Amendment  No  69  Reported  in  ♦erhnlca! 
dlsdcreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
tlie  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment   as  follows- 

In  lieu  of  tne  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

Amended;  and  il)  the  pu-chase  of  right- 
hand-drive  vehicles  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per 
veliicle. 

The  Managers  on  the  p£.rt  of  the  .Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  o'  the 
House  to  t!:e  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conferees  aereed  that  the  Department 
of  Defeiise  needed  p.jtho-'ty  to  purchase  for- 
eign made  rlght-hand-drlve  vehicles  because 


of  the  Department's  extensive  overseas  ;;:er 
atlons  The  House  did  not  include  ^:ie  re- 
qv.ested  subsection  because  It  would  nave 
permitted  purchases  of  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles  without  cost  limitation.  The 
agreed  to  provision  e.s"..abl!snes  a  cost  lim- 
itation of  $12,000  per  velilcle. 

Amendment  No  7U:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w'U  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  an.endment    as  follows 

Restore  the  matter  striciien  and  lr..ser:ed 
by  said  amendment.  Inseit  as  '.j'.'o-xi 

Sec.  719  .\ct  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are 
limited  for  oblieaiions  durl  ip  the  cu.Tent 
Sscal  year  shall  be  obllcaved  during  the  last 
two  months  ol  the  fiscal  year:  P'-o-ided. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions for  support  of  active  dutv  training  of 
liviliai".  components  or  sununer-camp  train- 
ing of  the  Reserve  om^er?  Training  Oorps, 
or  the  Natloral  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle   Ptactlce,   A-my. 

T^e  Managers  jn  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Aniendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  Mauage-s  on  the  part  of 
the  House  A-ill  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  arr.endment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  inseri;  '■Prov.ded  jurther.  That 
no  funds  herein  appropriated  siiall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  -.  price  differential  on 
contracts  hereafter  maue  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocations  other  than 
certain  contracts  not  involving  fuel  made 
on  a  test  basis  by  th"  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  with  a  cumula'ive  value  not  to  ex- 
reed  $r-!.400.Of:0.OO0.  as  may  be  determined 
fiy  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting laws  and  legulations  as  not  to  be  In- 
aotjiopriate  herefor  by  reason  of  n.T'or.al 
security  conslJ.erations:  Proi-ided  furrher. 
That  the  .Secretary  soeciP.caUy  de'ermUies 
that  the,-e  is  a  rea.->onab!e  expectation  that 
offers  will  be  obtained  from  a  sufficlen;  num- 
ber of  eligible  coneer-nr  so  that  awarc's  o* 
such  contacts  svlll  be  n.ade  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  that  no  award  s'^al'  be  made  t^or 
such  contracts  1.'  the  price  dlf^erent'al  ex- 
ceeds 5  rercenc:". 

The  Managers  on  the  par'  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  conci:r  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Ho'Tse  to  the  amendment  of  the  SenaiC 

The  Corferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  carefully  rro"itor  this  excep- 
tion to  ^he  Maybank  .Amendment  maae  on  a 
test  basis  for  certain  contracts  a.n'i  provide 
a  status  repori  to  tde  Appropr!atl.--n  and 
Armed  Services  Conimltiees  of  the  House  and 
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Senate  on  'he  results  ol  the  test  not  later 
than  J-.ilv  31.  1981  Such  report  sKaU  Include 
ai  the  total  number  and  value  of  contracts 
awarded  in  this  test,  b)  the  price  dltTeren'lal 
paid:  ci  the  Wbor  market  arca^  the  contracts 
cai.sed  bv  the  contracl  awards  nationwide 
were  awarded  in:  d>  emplcynient  changt 
Bnd  In  each  labor  market  area  atTected;  e) 
the  labor  market  areas  wr.ich  would  have 
been  eligible  to  be  awarded  iJie  contracts  on 
a  competitive  basli  and  the  employment  sit- 
uation In  them. 

An4eridment  No  72.  Reported  In  technical 
dlsai^reement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  oi 
the  Hiase  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  'ii  the  amenilincnt  if  the  Senate 
which  jjermlis  direct  retmbuisemtnt  to  r>«  - 
dlatrlsts  from  funds  appropriated  tci  tin- 
Civilian  Health  and  f.fedlcal  Program  of  the 
Uniformed    ServlceR    (CHAMPTTSi 

Amendment  No  73 :  The  House  receded  to 
the  Senate  amendment  wh^ch  deleted  the 
word  "or"  This  Is  a  technical  ciiange  made 
necessary  by  the  Insertion  of  ameiAdment 
No   74 

\merdment  No  74:  Reprrtjd  In  tech- 
nical dlsa^'reement  The  Managers  oil  the 
part  of  tho  House  will  offer  a  moilon  to 
recede  and  concur  Ir  the  amendment  of 
the  Sennte. 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  continue  a  test  pro- 
gram to  determine  whether  It  Is  co't  effec- 
tive to  allow  direct,  independent  reimburse- 
ment to  -er'.lfled  ps>fhlatr!c  nurst-.s  other 
cerfiaed  nurse  prac^tuioners.  and  certified 
clinical  social  workers  Direct  reimbursement 
to  certified  clinical  social  workers  la  Included 
for  the  first  time 

Ameudment  No.  75:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  line  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou:*  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ar.d 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  fi-'.lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended   to  read  as  follow?!  ■ 

Sei  .  75 1  No  uppruorlallons  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  avntlable  to  fund  any  costs 
of  a  Senior  Keserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit—except  to  complete  trnli.ing  cf  person- 
nel enioUed  in  Military  Science  4 — which  In 
Its  Junior  year  class  (Military  Science  3i  has 
for  the  four  preceding  academic  years,  and 
as  of  .Setpember  30  i9'"iO  enrolled  less  than 
(8)  seventeen  students  where  the  Institution 
prescribes  a  fnur-yeir  .ir  a  combination  four- 
.:nd  two-year  pro^rmn;  or  (b)  twelve  stu- 
dents »here  the  ins-tltutlnn  prescribes  a  two- 
\ear  p-ograrr.  Proi'idrd.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  limitation,  funds  ahull  be 
available  to  maintain  one  Senior  Re.^erve 
Officers'  Training  Coips  unit  In  each  State 
and  at  each  State-operated  maritime  acad- 
emy r  oiKded  htrtlif.  T*.Bt  units  under  the 
••fnsor>.lum  system  shall  be  consHered  as  a 
single  unit  for  purposes  of  evaluation  of 
produi tlvlty  unoer  this  provision  Proiidcd 
turthfr  That  If  enr'llment  standards  con- 
'alned  In  Depart mc  of  Defense  Directive 
1215  8  for  Senior  Reserve  Officer  Tralnlnj? 
Corps  imliH  are  revised,  then  the  revUed 
standards  may  be  u.sed  tc  dete-mlne  com- 
pliance with  this  provision.  In  lieu  of  the 
standards  cited  above 

The  Managers  en  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  'n  the  srriendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  -he  Senate 

The  Senate  deleted  sectloii  751  of  the 
Hou^e  bill  in  order  to  allow  complete  flexl- 
bli:ty  to  DoD  In  determining  the  vlarjiuty 
of  any  given  ROTC  unit  The  oonfer-^es  re- 
stored the  eeneral  provision  contained  In 
last  year.-,  bill  with  an  amendment  which 
pem-i!i.s  DoD  to  begin  Implementation  of  an 
alternative  system  of  -lability  Ktandarrts 
The  conferees  agreed  that  a  sliiple  viability 
standard  shall  be  developed  by  the  Service* 


and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Deleuse. 
and  shall  consider  the  quality  of  officer  pro- 
duced, cost.s.  unit  prodiic:lon.  and  kinds  of 
officers  produced  The  Services  may  place 
dlfTerenl  emphasis  or  each  of  the  four  ele- 
ments in  order  to  ensure  that  the  formula 
Is  responsive  to  the  unique  missions  of  the 
Services  and  their  ROTC  programs 

Amendmert  So  76  The  conferees  agreed 
to  Include  lai^^uage  proposed  by  the  Senate 
prohibiting  implementation  o.'  the  Com- 
petitive Rate  Program  fcr  the  transportation 
of  hoiisehold  goods  'o  or  f'-om  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  A  similar  provision  has  been  fxxi- 
talned  in  previous  Departmtnt  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Acts 

Amc'ndment  No.  Ti  Reported  in  techni- 
cal dls«gre«ment  The  Managers  f  n  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  ctrncur  In  the  amendment  of  the  S»-nate 

The  Htjuse  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  allows  limited  Feaeral  funding 
of  abort4ons  The  atreed  to  provision  is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  current  Jolr.t 
Resolution  Making  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  nscal  year  ia81  (PL.  Ofi  3691  This 
pre  vision  permit?  Federal  fundliij!  of  abor- 
'loni  for  vlrtlms  of  rape  when  such  rape  hae 
wirliln  seventy-two  hours  been  reported  to 
a  law  enforcement  agency  or  public  healUi 
service. 

Thl.s  section  reads  as  follows 

Sec  760.  Nor.t  ot  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perfcrm  ab-irtion-s 
except  wher'.'  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term;  or  except  for  such  medical  procedure? 
necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape  or  lnce«t 
•.vhen  such  rape  has  within  seventy-two  hours 
been  reported  to  a  law  enforcement  agtiicv  or 
puollc  health  service:  t,ot  &Tr  payment*  pro- 
hibited for  drups  ot  devices  ;o  prevent  Im- 
plantatl'Ti  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  or  for 
medical  protedures  .leressary  for  the  ttr- 
mlnatlon  of  an  ectopic  pret^ancy  Protidrd. 
however  That  the  several  States  are  and 
s'lall  rerualn  free  not  to  fund  abortions  to 
tl.e  extent  tiiat  they  in  their  sole  dl.screilon 
deem  appropriate 

Amendment  No  78:  The  ;5enate  receded 
from  Its  amendment  which  strikes  Sec  764 
tram  the  bill  This  section  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Defence  charge  a  fair  market 
pr.re  for  Items  of  insignia  purchased  for 
reeale 

Amendment  No  79  Reported  In  lechnl- 
ciil  disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  ;oncur  In  the  amendment,  with  an 
am?ndment.  as  'ollows 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment  insert  the  following 
•764-A". 

The  M:uiagi-rs  cii  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  L-oncur  In  the  amoudment  of 
tJie  House  to  the  ameiidment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  80  Restores  the  matter 
stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended  to 
real  a.s  follows: 

.Se<;  764-B.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
b>  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  ty  any 
other  Act  ihall  l>e  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  payment  of  tntlctpatory  pos.ie&slon  com- 
pens.itlon  claims  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  other  than  claims  Usttd  In  the  1973 
t^reernent  i commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Global  Agreement  i  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

.\iTicndment  No  81  Repcritd  In  technical 
diiagreement  Tlie  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
■oucUi  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  The 
.Senate  added  a  pro"lslon  designed  to  Improve 
the  collection  of  overdue  debts  owed  to  the 
tj'nltr?(i  States  tc  charj-e  interest  on  such 
debts  and  to  'educe  the  amount  of  such 
debts  written  off  as  uncollectible 


Amendment  No  82  The  Senate  re'ef'ed 
and  agreed  to  restore  the  HTuse  provision 
which  reqtUres  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Ipe  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  providing 
in-p.itlent  hospital  care  to  foreign  .miliary 
and  diplomatic  personnel  and  their  depend- 
enl.s 

Amendment  No  83  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a,  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  li.  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  section 
number  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
"767-A'. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendnitnt  of  the  Senate 

ThiS  section  relieves  DOD  from  the  neces- 
M'y  of  transferrin?  funds  between  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  appropriations  and  the  For- 
eign Cu-rerc"  Fluctuations.  Defense  account 

Amendment  No.  84  The  House  receded  and 
rv-^reed  'o  the  deletion  of  th<>  provision  that 
would  have  restricted  overtime  payments  to 
the  amounts  provided  for  in  title  5.  USC 
m  Ilea  of  the  amounts  provided  for  bv  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  cer- 
tain employees. 

Amendment  No.  85:  The  House  receded 
and  agreed  to  Inclusion  of  a  provision  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  In  the  hill  for 
second  career  training  of  air  trafTic  control- 
lers emr'lo-  ed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
A  similar  provision  Is  ccntalned  In  the  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Ai;encies  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  ,ast  few  years  Enactment  of 
P.L.  96-347  gave  DoD  air  traffic  controllers 
(he  s.;me  rights  and  privileges  as  FAA  con- 
trollers. Inclusion  of  this  sec*  Ion  ensures 
tqual  treatment  with  respe:t  to  the  matter 
of  second  career  training 

Amendment  No.  86.  Tim  House  receded 
vnd  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  Sec  763  which 
prevented  the  decommlsslorilng.  transferring 
or  disposing  of  certain  Naval  Reserve 
destroyers. 

Amendment  No.  87:  The  Hot.se  receded 
•o  the  change  of  section  numbers  made  by 
the  deletl'jn  of  Sec  769  as  contained  in  the 
House  bin. 

.Amerdment  No  88;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ron^ur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  770  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  the«  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices rnay  be  used  to  conduct  a  test  program 
In  accordance  with  the  folJo'.vlng  guldell.'.es. 
In  carrylnq  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
1073  and  lti86  of  title  10.  ITnlted  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  may  coritriict  with  organizations 
that  assume  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  a  defined  population, 
lor  the  purpose  of  experiments  and  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  determine  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pro- 
viding prepaid  health  beiiefits:  Proiidcd, 
That  such  projects  must  be  designed  In  such 
a  way  as  to  determln>»  methcds  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  provided  unde» 
such  s^^ctlons  without  adversely  affecting  the 
quality  of  care  Except  as  provided  otherwise 
the  orovtslons  of  such  a  contract  may  deviate 
from  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  "pre- 
s::rlbed  and  the  types  of  health  care  author- 
ized under  sectl  ins  1079  anfl  1086.  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  such  a 
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deviation    would    serve    the    purpose   of   this 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Hu'ise  u>  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Aiuenduii':it  .No  89  The  Senate  receded 
'rem  Its  amendment  which  proposed  to  pro- 
vide authorltv  lor  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  spend  up  to  $750,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated In  the  bill  for  support  of  the  com- 
memnratlon  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Yorkiown 

Amendment  .No  yo  Reported  In  technical 
dl-sagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  U)  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
wrh  an  amendment    as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  Section  number  named  In 
said  amendment  Insert  the  followlnp:  "771" 

The  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  House 
will  convey  the  Kennebec  Arsenal  properly 
in  Augusta,  .Maine,  to  the  State  of  Maine  for 
public  purposes  This  property  was  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Augiista  In  the  mld-1800's  with 
the  proviso  that  the  property  would  be  u.sed 
in  connection  vkith  the  Maine  Insane  Hos- 
pital The  property  Is  no  longer  needed  for 
use  as  a  mental  hospital  The  provision  pro- 
vides the  Stite  of  .Maine  »lth  authority  to 
extend  Us  useful  life  lor  other  public  pur- 
poses 

T^e  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  .Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Hi>use  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  91  The  -Senate  receded 
from  Its  amendment  which  prowc^sed  to  re- 
strict the  Deteii.se  Logistics  Agency  from 
cancclllnc  or  significantly  modifying  the 
Brand  Name  Supply  Bulletin  pertaining  to 
the  purchase  of  chilled  box  beef 

The  conferees  agreed  I'l  delete  section  773 
from  the  hill  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  shculd  not  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  Brand  Name  Supply 
B:illetln  te:~hniqne  for  the  proctirement  of 
beef  This  technique  should  continue  to  be 
used  along  with  the  continued  u.se  of  com- 
petitive requirement  type  contracts  How- 
ever, the  conferees  Insist  that  future  use  of 
Supply  Bulletins  Insure  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  firms.  Including  small  business,  can 
quallfv  for  listing  on  the  bulletins 

Amendment  No  92  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  pan  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendmeTi!  nf  the  .Senate  wltli 
an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  section 
number  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
■•772". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

This  .section  Includes  National  Guards- 
men and  the  Reser\es  In  the  Federal  Incen- 
tive awards  program,  thus  removing  the  re- 
strictions that  requires  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  re  on  active  doty  In  order 
to  t)e  eligible  for  a  ca.-'h  award  for  a  sugges- 
tion. Invention,  or  scientific  achievement 

CONFERENCE    TOTAL — WITH    COMPARISONS 

The  total  new^  budget  (obllgatlonal  i  au- 
thorltv for  the  fisal  vear  1P8I  reronimended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1980  amount  the 
1981  budget  estlmites  and  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  bills  for  1981  follow: 

New  bufirat  'oblijationai)  suthority.  fucjl 

«*''98<' $137,357,905,000 

I 'inner  from  other  accounti,  lnc«l  year 

"*' (897,848,000) 

Total  tundini  available 138, 755.  753. 000 


House  bill   fscal  »ear  1981 -     157.211,492,000 

Iransfei  from  ottiei  accounts t^**.  866.000) 


Bodeel  ettimatet  of   new  (oblijational) 

auttiorJty.  frscal  year  1981 154. 496  424  000 

'ranjfer  from  other  accounts (253,400,000) 

Total  fundini  avaiUU* 154.749.824,000 


Total  tundmj  available 157.  456,  3M,  000 

Senate  bill  nscal  vear  1981 - 160,  847,  83i.',  000 


liansler  Irom  other  accounts 

Total  (undmt  available 

Conierence  ajreement,  hscal  yeai  1981 
I  ranstei  from  other  accounts 

Total  funding  available 

Conference  ajreemeni  compared  with 
riew    bujget  (obhgational)  authority. 

liscal  year  1980 
Tianstei  from  other  accounts 

tola!  funding  available. 


(i!54.  100,000) 

161,  101,930,000 

159  738.  !i36,  LKKi 
Cit  066  iXKi) 

159,994.902,000 


-(-22.380.931.000 

< -641,  782,000) 

..(+21,739.149.000) 


Budget  estimates  ol  ne*  (obligational) 

ajthoiitv,  hscal  vear  1981,.., -(-5.242.412.000 

T'anster  Irom  other  accounts (-1-2,  666,  000) 


Total  funding  available 


..  (-(-5.245.078.000) 


House  bill,  (iscal  vear  1981... -(-2.527.344.000 

tiansler  from  other  accounts (-t-11,  200,  OOCO 


Total  funding  available     (-(-2,  538.  544  OOO) 

Senate  bill,  f.scal  year  1981    -1,108,994,000 

Tiansfer  (rom  other  accounts  (  +  1,966.000) 

Total  funding  available (+1,110.960,001) 

J    P    Addabbo, 
R   N   GiAiMO, 
Bill  Chappell, 
Bill  D    Burlison. 
John  P    Murtha. 
Norman  D    Dicks. 
Charles  Wil.son, 
Jamie  L    Whitten. 
Jack  Edwards 
J    K    Robinson, 
Jack  Kemp, 
Silvio  O    Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
John  C    Stennis. 
Warren  G    Magnuson, 
William   Proxmire. 
Daniel  K    Inocye. 
Ernest  F    Hollings. 
Tom  Eagleton. 
Lawton  Chiles, 
J    Bennett  Johnston 
Walter  D    Huddleston. 
Milton  R    Young, 
Ted  Stevens 
Richard  S    Sthv^eiker, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
L   P   Weicker   Je  . 
Jake  Garn. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  7591. 
.AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. .AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1981 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  821. 
I  rail  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  'HR,  7591'  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development,  anii 
related  agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPE.AKER  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1980  I 

The  SPE.AKER  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr,  Whitten  I  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  Indiana  iMr,  Myers  >   will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi   <Mr.  Whitten  ' , 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  jneld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  forth  a  confer- 
ence report  s.gned  by  ail  the  conierees. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, rural  development,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1981  also  includes 
the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration  and 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Included  are  funds  for  rural  de- 
velopment and  conservation,  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs,  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  many  other  food 
programs  relating  to  production,  proc- 
essing, and  orderly  marketing 

The  conference  agreement,  may  I  ex- 
plain, is  $347,000,000  less  than  the  budget 
request. 

As  would  be  the  case  with  such  repwrls. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  reflects  entirely  the 
viewpoint  of  any  individual  Member  but 
by  and  large  it  does  represent  a  gettmg 
together  of  the  various  \Tewpoints.  I 
think  It  takes  care  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  and  its  activities  in  the  com- 
ing year  at  just  about  the  same  level  as 
before. 

Frequently,  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  fact  that  our 
high  standard  of  hvmg  rests  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  relative  few  who  are  engaged 
m  agriculture,  because  the  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  population  which  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  feed  the  95  percent 
of  our  population  who  are  engaged  in 
nonagricultural  actiuties. 

Furthermore,  agriculture  is  the  largest 
market  for  industry  and  labor  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  the  most  economical 
supplier  of  the  essentials  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  remarks  bear 
repetition  because  as  we  become  more 
and  more  an  urban  population  less  and 
less  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  our 
standard  of  living  comes  about  through 
the  large  investment  and  great  risk  and 
hard  work  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture Their  efforts  make  it  possible  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  enjoy  the  standard  of 
living, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who  have 
supported  us  in  the  past  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  and  those  of  us  interested  in 
other  facets  of  the  economy  worry  about 
the  financial  situation  of  our  countrj-.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  through  the  actions 
of  the  Congress  we  have  endeavored  to 
protect  the  physical  wealth  of  our  Na- 
tion Twenty-eight  times  this  Congress 
has  overridden  the  recommendations  of 
Presidents  and  their  Budget  Bureaus  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  land  from  which 
everything  else  comes.  We  have  a  rich 
country  in  material  wealth  though  fi- 
nancially we  may  be  in  bad  shape. 

We  have  exempted  smaU  watersheds 
from  approval  by  the  Water  Resoorces 
Council  which  in  many  cases  had  delayed 
greatly  the  activities  and  facilities  so 
badly  needed  if  we  are  to  save  some  of 
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the  ero<i«l  uret*  Of  OUT  OOBntrs-  Wr 
have  iruTPttsed  ftmds  In  some  arras  but 
bv  and  large  we  have  k.p!  jTovtrum- 
about  at  thus  years  level. 

May  I  say  this  conference  agreement 
will  oiierale  within  the  overall  budget 
that  we  approved  the  other  day.  We  do 
have  some  problems  that  will  face  us 
in  the  futur*"  however 

Mr  Sixiikrr  i  would  like  to  say  to  the 
HOU.S0  that  through  the  years  my  col- 
leaKUes  on  thi.s  committee  have  done 
,1  (.rt-meiuiou.s  job  Mr  Six-aker.  this  year 
particularly,  they  have  all  made  major 
and  essential  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill 

Mr  Si^eaker.  may  I  say  we  on  our 
comnuttw  reRret  to  see  our  friend  and 
colleague  with  whom  we  have  worked  so 
many  years.  Mark  Anorews,  retire  from 
the  House  and  go  to  the  Senate.  I  would 
say  our  loss  is  their  gain. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Mr  Speaker,  it  will 
be  a  help  to  us  to  have  him  on  the  other 
side  with  his  broad  knowledge,  to  make 
this  bill  better  each  year  for  the  Amer- 
ican people 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri *Mr.  BrRLisoN>.  our  ranldng  ma- 
jority member,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Traxler>,  the  gentleman 


from  Arkan.sas  Mr  Aifxanper'  the 
KenlK'tn.m  Iroiii  New  Y.irk  Mr  Mc- 
Hfi.H  ,  the  Kentlenum  from  Kentucky 
Mr  Nati  HER  ■  whom  I  have  worked 
clcKsely  wiLli  for  many  years  now.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.s  Mr  Hic,n- 
TOWER I .  I  would  also  like  to  commend  our 
other  two  minority  members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virgmia  'Mr  Robinson  i.  and 
the  centleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Myers  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  also  say  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  this  year  not  only  on  this  bill 
but  all  bills  we  deal  with,  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE  I .  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee.  No  one  could  ask  for 
better  cooperation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  a 
very  special  thank  you  for  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  Steed  > .  for  assisting  us  so 
ably  in  this  conference  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  working  with  the  gentle- 
man over  the  years,  and  we  were  pleased 
to  have  him  help  us  out  over  on  Agricul- 
ture before  his  retirement. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the  gentlemen  have 
done  a  marvelous  job.  and  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  this  bill  to  you  because  the 
House  has  confidence  in  them  and  their 
efforts  on  this  bill  which  is  so  important 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  every  Amer- 


ican. I  give  my  personal  thanks  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  bring  to  the  Members 
today  a  conference  report  which  I  highly 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 

I  would  like  at  thi.s  time  to  describe 
.some  of  the  highlights  of  this  bill.  The 
conference  report  recommends  $23,576,- 
3 '4.000  in  t<.)tal  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  T!ie  amount  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  i.s  $346  ;i6f)  noo  less  than 
the  budget  request.  $214  000,000  less  than 
the  House  bill,  and  $26  000  000  more  than 
the  Senate  bill 

TrrLE    I AGRICULTURAL    ['R'•.,R^^•.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  agricultural  research 
the  conference  agreement  provide;  $414.- 
367,000.  Included  in  the  agreement  is  an 
overall  increase  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  over  comparable  1980 
figures.  This  is  crucial  in  view  of  such 
challenges  facing  agricultural  research 
as  the  leveling  off  of  productivity  in- 
creases, the  loss  of  prime  farmland,  and 
the  continuing  pressures  of  population 
growth  on  global  food  supply. 

As  you  can  see  in  reading  the  confer- 
ence report,  there  were  literally  dozens 
of  research  projects  to  be  decided  by  the 
conferees.  I  will  provide  a  table  for  the 
Record  which  covers  the  conference 
agreement  on  individual  research  items. 


Coaltfmca 


B«ic  »|.Kulluf»l  rM«»ith IISS.016,000  JIM.016.000      J156,SI6.nOO 

Gulyule SSi.  000  MO.  000 

Human  nul.ilion  requirem«iil5    J4, 4S7.000  33,  4S7. 000  34.457.000 

fxtoi)    attKtini   food   chotc*   and   consurott 

p.e(erence?                                                                   1,000.000  ?00. 000  200.000 

ff»i  futtmtoti                                       M.OOO  20,000 

Kejin«yjville((*aM  IllXWut  Vnfinia) . 1.000,000  HO,  000 

H«lile»  Mil  Ijboulory  (West  Vir|inM} .., 7S0,  000  375,  000 

AIntan  ^«ine  tfver „ 262.000  262,000 

f.ia«hopp«f  tunius 1 15,  OOO  1 15.  000 

Mount  SL  Helens,  hirti  ptio-itY  r««»rtl« 2.000.000  1.000.000 

fUnI  Scwnc*  I  aboutofy  (Stillwater.  Olila) 1,000.000  1.000.000 

(neiiyfetioWoKtcililiej     ..               2,0M),OOO  3.000.000  2.500.000 

lolMcco  pioductiofl I.04«,000  1.04J.000 

8«di»»je5             „ 406.000  335.000  406,000 

B««t  total*  crop  «ud» -   2.000.000  1.000.000 

Wool  ami  motiair 1.224.000  875,000  1,075.000 


Hona 


SM«tt 


Confifenc* 


Sweet  potato  quality .^.— ._... 

Aquaculture  „....__. 

Tot)acco  injects  ...„..„_„. 

Byssinosis  (cotton  dust)  ,.„,.„„..__x 

Yellow  wilt  (suiart>eet  distasa) ___„ 

Pickles  

Consumei  nutrition  centtr.*.......,...^. ...... 

Pro|iam  evaluation  .*«. 

Plum  Island 

Beckley  laboiato'y  (West  Virfinta) ..._.„ 

Dairy  folate  leseaich  (Wliconsin) .._. 

Asparaius  aphid      .....„_......_„....... 

Tropical 'subtropical ..„_......... 

All  otliti  


220.000 

100.000 

797.000 

750.000 

25.000 

30.000 

7.  0S4.  000 

4.  495.  000 


1. 150. 000 

'2.665,000 
183,  102,  000 


118.000 


615.000 
1,200,000 


6, 014,  000 

7.  495,  000 

10, 100.  000 

2.500.000 

2.000.000 

150.000 

3.000.000 

183. 102, 000 


220.000 

100.000 

797.000 

975.000 

25,000 

30.000 

6.584.000 

5.495.000 

10.100.000 

1.000.000 

2.  OX.  000 

100.  000 

2.  885.  OOO 

183.  102.  000 


Total  aiiicultuial  tesaarcli. 
Spatial  tund 


396.  234.  000 
2.000.000 


419.391.000 
2,000.000 


414.367.000 
2, 000, 000 


Mr.  Speaker  for  cooperative  research 
the  conference  agreement  provide.-^  $200.- 
897.000  Included  in  the  agrf^ement  is 
$128,61:')  ()()()  in  Hatch  Act  funds  and 
$19,270,000  lor  our  1890  land-grant  col- 
leges and  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  agree- 


ment provides  $17,076,000  for  special 
grants  and  projects,  including  $5,050,000 
for  animal  health  research  We  agreed  to 
$10,774,000  for  cooperative  forestry  re- 
search, and  $6,500,000  for  section  1433 
grants  for  animal  health  and  disease  re- 


search. The  agreement  also  Includes  $16.- 
000,000  for  competitive  research  grants, 
for  sp)ecific  purposes. 

I  will  provide  for  the  Record  a  table 
which  reflects  the  conference  agreement 
on  special  grants: 


HOUM 

Smato 

Confartnc* 

HouM 

Sarala 

Conlerenca 

STf  f  PSoil  erosion  in  NortkwHt 

P^st  management                                   .. 

J450.000 

2.000.000 

300.000 

75.000 

5.050.000 

35.000 

{950,000 

1.000.000 
100.000 

UOO.OOO 

1.500.000 
100.000 

75.000 

5.050.000 

35.000 

Mustiioofli  byproduct  uliliialion  tasMidi 

Soil  and  watei  researcli  (Alaska)         ..  ....     .... 

38,000 

290.000 

38.000 

290.000 

Hlu»t>erties  (Michi(an) 

Genetic  yulner ability.. , .- „ 

Bean  and  t>eet 

Bean  Hour    .                           

Huh  pioiity  ajricultuial  rtMarch.. 

Aquaculture                          .„.._ .„.. 

Antidesertification              . 

Peach  tie*  short  lite 

Mount  SL  Helen's  leseaicll 

103.000  . 
2.500.000  . 

500.000  . 
1.000,000  . 

103.000 

500.000 

Animal  t^ealth      .    . 

266.066 
1.700.000 

1,000,000 
100,000 

850.000 

For  cooperative  extension  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  a  total  of  $303.- 
633.000  Included  in  the  agreement  is 
$20.').44H,000  for  payments  under  the 
Srnith-U-ver  Act  .uui  $1  1 ,2,'iO.noo  for  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges  and  Tu.skcgee 
Institute  We  were  able  to  hold  l!ie  Mou.se 


position  In  regard  to  urban  gardening 
and  farm  safety. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the  gentlemen  hue 
Health  Inspection  Service  the  agreement 
provides  $259,255,000.  including  $6,000.- 
000  for  the  fire  ant  program,  which  will 
fund  treatment  of  nearly  2  million  acres 


The  conferees  did  not  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  to  transfer  $17  526.000  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  activi- 
ties relating  to  animal  damage  control. 
I  will  provide  a  table  for  the  Record 
which  shows  the  amounts  agreed  to  for 
APHIS. 
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Hottsa 


Senate 


Conference 


BwontfOl   J3.322.000  $3,572,000  S3  422  OOO 

BoNweavil  „ 1.686.000  886,000  1  68b  OOO 

CittusblKkfly 1,702,000  2,002.000  1,852.000 

Ciasihoi  per.  Morman  cricket  and  predator  con- 
trol   1.723.000  1.223.000  1.723.000 

litiporled  lire  ant 2.500.000  5,500.000  6.000.000 

litjnese  beetle     .   „ „ 162.000  112.000  162,000 

Hwlileiijneanliuitlly _ 7,986,000  8.257,000  8,257.000 


House 


Mexican  fruit  Hy 1.452,000 

Multiflofa  rose... 

Pink  bollwoim       _ .'  '3,356,660 

West  Indian  suEa.cane  root  borer 150,000 

Animal  wella'e 4,269,000 

Brucellosis  eiadication 77, 879, 000 

Pouiliy  diseases 999,  000 


Senate 

Conference 

2,  252, 000 

1  ti2.00C 

200,000 

?0C  00[ 

3,  091,  000 

3  091,  OOC 

300,000 

225  OOC 

4,  355,  000 

4,  35V  OOC 

85,  038.  000 

82,  879  000 

687,000 

999.000 

The  aereemcnt  provides  $6,986,000  for 
APHIS  buildm^.v  and  lacilitie.';.  including 
$:i,800,000  for  a  .sterile  fly  rearing  facility 
to  be  con.structed  on  a  cost-share  basis 
with  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  California 

For  the  Pood  Safety  and  Quality  Serv- 
ice, the  conference  agreement  includes 
$293.:<18,000  and  continues  meat  and 
poultry  msijection  grants  at  not  less  than 
current  levels 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  $90,203,000  for  the  Economics 
and  Stati>lus  Service,  $4. .^00. 000  lor  the 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  Service,  and 
$52,709,OUO  lor  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  The  confcree.s  agreed  that 
no  action  is  to  be  taken  to  close  or  re- 
duce market  news  ofTues  and  services 
The  agreement  also  included  $29,658,000 
for  the  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  will  begin  imple- 
.Tientation  of  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980 

TrTLE    II        RURAL    DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  lor  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $91.^,000,000  for  rural 
r«ital  housing  loarvs  '.section  515  >, 
$3,195,000,000  for  .subsidized  interest 
loan.s  to  low-mconie  borrowers,  the  level 
of  $403,000, oat)  for  rental  assistance 
agreements,  an  additional  $25,000,000  for 
unsubsidized  interest  puarant^-ed  loans. 
$920,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans. 
$260,000,000  for  community  facility  loans. 
and  $,T,000,000  lor  rural  development 
grants. 

For  Insured  water  and  sewer  facility 
loans  the  agreement  includes  $750,000.- 
000,  and  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
.sions  of  the  bill  included  $200,000,000  for 
rural  water  and  waste  dispo.sQl  grants 
The  conferees  agreed  that  not  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  and 
loans  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion  of 
exi.stmg  systems  with  special  emphasis 
on  area  coverage  The  conferees  also  en- 
couraged water  .systems  and  electric  sys- 
tems to  coordinate  and  consolidate  where 
practical  to  achieve  better  .service. 

We  have  provided  for  an  increa.se  of 
200  additional  permanent  positions  for 
Farmers  Home,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
located  outside  of  the  Wa.shington  area 
and  used  primarily  to  supervise  the 
apencv's  loan  portfolio  which  now  totals 
over  $40  billion. 

For  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram the  agreement  includes  $190.- 
000.000.  to  be  available  for  approved 
farming  practices  a.s  authorized  by  the 
Soil  Con.servalion  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment .^ct 


For  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
grams the  agreement  includes  $293.- 
UJl.uOO  for  conservation  operations, 
$17,442,000  for  river  basin  surveys  and 
investigations,  $10,000,000  for  watershed 
planning,  $20,000,000  for  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  and  $192.- 
524.000  for  watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion operations. 

For  the  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment program  the  agreement  m- 
cludes  $34,046,000  and  provides  for  four 
new  area  authorizations  The  ai;reement 
al.so  includes  $12,500,000  for  the  forestry 
incentives  program. 

llTIt    III        DiiME.STlr     F' "  ID   PRr«-.RAMS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  a  total  of  $3,353,776,000 
for  child  nutrition  programs 

In  view  of  authorization  changes 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  separate  legisla- 
tion, the  conferees  agreed  to  a  rescis- 
sion of  $285,000,000  contingent  upon  en- 
actment of  that  legislation. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
a  3-year.  $1,975,000  pilot  study  m  60 
school  districts  of  all  cash  assistance 
and  all  commodity  letter  of  credit  as- 
sistance in  lieu  of  commodities  for  the 
.school  lunch  program.  The  conferees 
will  expect  the  pilot  study  to  be  based 
on  the  same  per  meal  price  as  the  regu- 
lar school  lunch  propram  and  that  a 
thorough  evaluation  be  made  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  cash-in-heu  approach  on  the 
costs  and  operation  of  all  the  other 
feeding  programs. 

For  the  special  milk  program,  the 
agreement  includes  $118,800,000  to  con- 
tinue the  program  as  it  is  presently  being 
operated  Tlie  conferees  also  agreed  tc 
$927,040,000  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  programs 

Many  of  these  feeding  programs  have 
reportedly  become  plagxied  with  fraud 
and  abuses.  The  conferees  have  taken 
every  reasonable  action  available 
through  an  appropriations  bill  to  urge 
and  promote  the  aggressive  pursuit  of 
eliminating  fraud,  abuse  and  waste  from 
the.se   programs. 

TITLE     V RELATED    AGENCIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  the 
conference  agreement  provides  S321.035.- 
000;  $17,966,000  is  also  provided  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 

Tm  E     VI GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Mr  Speaker,  among  the  general  pro- 
visions agreed  to  was  a  specific  limita- 
tion restricting  the  accumulation  of 
capital    in    the    working    capital    fund 


language  pertaining  to  year-end  spend- 
ing and  procurement  of  consulting  serv- 
ices, language  precluding  any  chance  of 
the  s:ile  of  certificates  of  beneficial 
ownership  being  used  to  manipulate 
total  Federal  outlay  figures,  language 
limiting  overhead  charges  on  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  10  percent,  a  transfci 
of  $10,800,000  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  biomass  and  alcohol  fuels 
research,  language  pertaining  to  the  re- 
porting of  anticipated  oui.ay.s  and  lan- 
guage exempting  watersheds  from  tht 
provisions  of  Executive  Orders  12113  and 
12141  for  review  b\  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  The  conferees  aLso  agreed  that 
producers  shall  not  be  requirea  to  remain 
within  their  norma!  crop  acreage  to  be 
eligible  for  price-support  loans,  target 
pn.-e  protection,  or  disaster  a.ssistance 
with  regard  to  1981  programs  for  cotton, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice. 

The  Senate  provision  would  have  pre- 
vented the  Department  from  enforcing 
an  order  which  it  has  issued  recently  re- 
quiring folks  to  hold  back  production  to 
the  1977  level  if  they  were  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  farm  program  May 
I  say  most  of  tho.se  so-called  benefits 
came  about  becau.se  mdustrj-  and  labor 
had  received  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar  in  the  fir.st  instance 
through  other  laws. 

However,  with  the  world  needing  food 
and  with  all  the  defense  matters  in- 
volved m  the  report  considered  awhile 
ago.  the  best  weapon  that  we  have  m  the 
world  that  we  live  in  today  is  our  ability 
to  produce  food  This  committee  differed 
with  the  Department  in  issuing  this 
order  and  m  conference  it  was  agreed 
that  the  farmers  could  plant  to  the  de- 
gree they  Wi.shed  to.  but  any  increase 
brought  about  in  these  areas  would  not 
go  to  increasing  the  allotments  m  future 
years 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
sound  approach  to  this  matter.  The  fact 
is  we  must  continue  our  production  to 
handle  our  foreign  trade,  particularly 
with  China  coming  into  the  picture  I 
also  think  it  is  well  that,  in  view  the 
limitation  in  acreage  being  lifted  that  it 
is  probably  sound  as  was  required  on  the 
other  side  before  we  could  reach  agree- 
ment, that  what  is  done  this  year  should 
not  be  counted  in  the  permanent  struc- 
ture of  price  supports  and  things  hke 
that.  That  will  be  left  to  the  new  Con- 
gress and  such  laws  as  it  may  pass 

Mr  Speaker,  we  bring  you  a  good  bill 
and  we  hope  that  we  will  have  your  sup- 
port in  its  passage 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  provide  detailed 
tables  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Prrernbrr    i ,    /.'^vO 


Naw  budiet  (uthoity 


Conleitnca  compared  «itb- 


Enact«).  19tO     Esfmat.,.  19«1  Houje.  19J1         S.n.l..  1981  Cont.renca.  1981         1980  an^tad        1981  ..t.mat. 


Houta  bill 


Sanata  bill 


liTif  I -SGRirUlTURAL  PRO- 
i,»AMS  PPODUCTinN.  PROC- 
ESSING ANii  M'i'KFTING 


Office  oMhe '.»■;"' r  I  

Oapaitmental  Admi  inUafion 

Covainmenlal  and  Publr  Alf  <i  J. . . 

Office  o)  Iba  In^ottor  G»iefal.   ... 

Transfer  from  lood  Jtamp  p-a|ram. 


14, 670, 000 
12,  K\  836 
7  77', 170 
26.  iV,  mi 
(9,401,010) 


J5. 187,  001 
n,  8S7.  99? 
9,  591.^»1 
?8  7'l.'ni 
(9,  Wfi.  010) 


14,810.000 
1?.  950,001 

9, 0^1.  on 

?7.75',mi 

(11, 010.  on) 


J4.  810, 000 
U.  9S0. 000 

8,«i,on 

21. 1 '7.  oil 
(10.001.0)1) 


14.  810.  000 
12.941.011 

8. 8ii.  on 

28. 05?.  Oil 
(10,011.011) 


-t-lMO.OOl 

+  199,161 

-t-l.0H.911 

-(-1.5'5.0n 

(-(-591.011) 


-J377.000  . 
-917.992 
-711. 6«1 

-«;<;i,on 

(-t-'9'.011) 


-1202.000  ... 
-(-3)1.000 


-J75.000 


TotH.  Offlet  o»  the  Inipador 
6»ima (35.92S.010) 


(39.1?'.  on) 


Office  of  the  General  Counsel.    .. 

Federal  Gram  Inspec'ion  Service: 

Salantt  and  expenses 


11,500,003 
24. 00'.  001 


ScienceandEduca'ion  Administration: 

Aj-irultii'al  lesearch ,'™-i5 

.pecul  luni)           _ 2.000,000 

^ii'n'iV  »fti/iliesoyer»»M<jp«- 

rul  loreifn  currency  proiram).  M52-I1D3 

O-irn.lon                      -1.201.001 

Looperalive  research "?'™'2I!2 

Rescission      ,-;2??^'2S 

Fitenionacti-'itias ,.iIiS 

Technical  information  srstems 7.SJ5.0O0 


12.022.000 
25. 95».  001 

sis.snooo 

2.000.000 

5. 6t2.  000 

195.'l1t.06l 

282  017.011 
8.  6%.  000 


(37.752.000) 

"ll.  619. 003 
2'.  457.011 


(38.127.000) 
11.619.001 
21.957.011 


(33. 052.000)      (-(-'.  ^'^^'^ 
^11.639.001  -(-109.011 

21.457.011  -H35.0n 


(-75.000)  (-(-300,001)  (-75.000) 


-413.000 
-l.SIMni 


-ft  Oil.  on 


-500.000 


395.  234. 010 

2.  000.  000 

5.  000.  OX 
175,'59?.063' 

299.n'9"oio' 

8.5U.001 


419.391.010 

2,000,000 

5. 003. 000 

214.514.633" 

310.' 923."  oil 
8.511.011 


414.367,011 
2. 003. 009 

5. 031. 000 

"26l,"897."oii' 


-(-41,044,003        -(-14,544,001        -(-18,113,001        -5,027.011 


-751,011  -612,091 

-(-1.211.001  

-(-11.852.011  -(-5,793.013 

-(-1011011  - 

-(-18  09)' Oil    "  "-(^21,616,011          -(-V  61V  001        -7,295,030 
-(-555,011  -145.011  


■+»,"3i5.'Mi"    -13.617.000 


Total.  Science  and  Education 
Administration 


aS9,440,OQO         03,272,000 


(86. 336. 090         961,377.0(W         931.438.001        +71,993.001        -(-41.165.001        -(-4M«^_ -^S J39.  OOP 


Animal    Plant    Health    Impaction 
Service 

Salaiies  and  eipenses '  Vitl' SS2 

Buildinfs  and  tacililiea..     2.  3SO.0TO 

Total.  Animal  and  Plant  Haalth 
Inspection  Service 249.631.000 


251.  270, 000 
3.186.000 


250.  IW.  000 
3.186.000 


26'.  486.  000 
C.  996.  000 


259.  '55,  on 
6. 986,  010 


+  11,961,011 
+  1,616.001 


+5.985,011 
+  3,811.001 


+9,117,001 

+3. 811,  on 


-3,231,000 


25f .  456. 000         253. 324. 000         269. 472. 000 


266.211.000        -(-16.610.001  +9,785.001        -(-12.917.001        -3.231.010 


Food  Safety  and  Ou»lity  Service 

Economics  and  Statistics  Service. 
Aincultural  Coope'atr'es  Servre 
World  food  and  ai'icultural  outlook 
and  situation  board 


29t.3an.oao 

17.945.000 


298.313.000 
97. 803. 000 


292.  818. 000 
94,103,000 


'.  j'irultural  Maiketmi  S«fvk«: 

"^vliet  Services         

fransportation  office 

Payments  to  Stotes  and  potsas- 
aionj.. 

Total.   Aincultural   Mafk«lin| 
Service         

Office  o1  Transportation 


1. 045. 000 

49,343.000 

1,600.000 


50,943,000 


2,059.000 


50. 109. 000 
2. 190. 000 


52.299.000 


1,731.000 


293. 818. 001 

89. 953.  001 

4.  700. 000 

1.731.000 


293.318.000 

91,  203. 001 

4,  510,  030 

1.  731. 000 


+  1.933.011 
+2.  ?53.  001 
+  1,510,001 

+596.000 


-1.995.001 

+7. 611.  on 

+4.  510.  001 
-361.030 


-t-snoii 
-4.6n.on 

+  1.530.001 


-5n.oio 

+251.000 
-200.000 


49. 109. 000 
1.699.000 


1.600.000 


S2.<0«.000 


49, 109, 000 

1.600.000 

50.709.000 


49. 109. 000 
2.000.000 

1.600.000 


-234,000 
-(-2,  OX.  033 


52,709.000         -t-1. 766.000 


—1,000,009 
-193,009 

-(-1,600,000 


-M10.000 


2.677.000 


+36i.o6o     -(-2,000,000 

+3OlJ0O_+2.  WO^OOO 
T^.~Z.       -2,677Tobo 


'"Ind  ^'.'ZlZ-  '^"'"'"V  J.«7^^;WJ;««j04.M3^  670, 211^000    _^ 

rSRM  INCOME  STABILIZATION 


733,t7J,000      +106, 552.  »4        +30.274.967        -(^7M.00O       -^30.«7^.0flO 


Agiicultural  Slabiliralion  and  Con- 
servation Service 

Salaries  and  eipensei 191.586.000 

(Transfer  f  om  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation). 


Total    salaries   and  expenses. 
ASCS 
Dairy  and  beekeeper  indemnity 
proirams 


196,571.000         195,671.000  195.671.000 

(155,932.000)       (159,789.000)       (159.789,000)       (151.789,000) 


195,671,000  +4,085.000 

(159,789,000)      (+3,866,000) 


-900,000 


(347,509.000)      (356.360.000)      (355.460.000)      (355.460.000) 
3.290.000  200.000  1.700.000  1.700.000 


(355.460.000)       (+7.951,000)  (-900.000). 

1,700,000  -1.590.000  +1.500.000  . 


Total.  Atricultu'ilStabilitation 
and  Conservation  Service 

( i-dnal  C'op  Insurance  Co' poration: 
irtminislrative  and  operatinf  ex- 
penses 
Federal  Crop  Insuranca  Corpora- 
tion Fund -. 


IH  876, 000         196,771,000         197,371.000         197,371,000         197.371.000         -(-2.«9S.000  -HOP.  OOP 


12.000.000 
(17.517.000) 


11,858,000 
(18.363.000) 


11.195.000 
(18.363,000). 


29.  558,  000 


29.558,000        +17,558.000         +17.700.000        +18.363,000  - 

(-17.512.000)     (-18.363.000)     (-18.363.000)  ■_ 


Total.  Fede'al  Corp  Insurant* 
Corporation.   

Commodity  Crfdit  Corporation" 
i}pimbursement  for  net  realized 

lo^se^  

(Limitation  on  administrativa  ex- 
penses)          


(29.512,000)        (30.221.000)        (29,558.000)        (29,558,000)        (29.5M,W0)_      (-(-46,000)         <3»^-^>- 


3,056.189.000      3,299,887.696      3.299.887,000      3,299,887,000 
(50,700,000)        (53,010.000)        (S'  75"  000)        (5'  7^  noO) 


Total.  Farm  Income  Stabilization      3. 263, 065, 000      3, 508, 516, 696 


Total   li'ie  I.  new  biiif»et  (ob- 

'cTrZ'v»m'-  '"""  4W.-«,.nn6  5.'nM'l.37,     5.178.574.n.»     S.'^l. J*'.";" 

Api'op.v^ons    .::;:::;:  4: 894;  591:  nr*  5.204,121.329  5,178.574.000  5.291.567.000 

Rescissions.  -4,200.000  


3,299,887,000  +243,698,000  -696. 

(57,  750.  000)       ( +7. 050.000)  (-261,000). 

^  8T6"000  ■fKT'il.OOl    '"-Hi»»»*~    -H*.*^'"" 

5^,  .WOnO  +370.301.991        +56,573.671        +«.J'}»»      "^JnOOO 

5  260  695  000  +366.103.994        +56.573,671        +82,121,000      -30,872,«» 

..1 +4.700.000  ...  


Pcrnnht  r    ;.    19 SO 
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New  budget  autho  I'y 


Cciierence  compaied  with— 


Enacted.  1980     Est.mates.  1981  House.  193'.         Senate,  1981  Conference.  1331         1933  ena-ted        193'.  estimate  Hclsp  Dill  Senate  bil 


TITLE  ll-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Farmers  Home  Administration- 

""oMKnoinf '"'""""' ^""''-      ($24,000,000)      ($50,000,000)      ($?«. 000.  000)      ($24.OO0,0O»      (ni«H.a90>.... (-$26,X3.0t)n) _ .._ 

Hs^red  loans (3  979.000.000)  (3  572.600.000)  (4.125,000.000)  (1,025.600,000)  (4.075.600.000)  (+$96,600  000)  (4  403.000,000)  <:-'.5C.OOO,000>(+$50.COO,000) 

Guarar'teedloa'rs;:;::;:;;;;;;      (500,010.000) --.      LlOO.OJO.OO-l)        (25.000.030)  (-475. 00... 001)    (+2J5,0.\001)    (+25. MJJ. 031)  (-75.000.000) 

■Construclion  defecU  aulhonza-  ,5  qOO  000)  (5.030.000)  (2.010.001)  (2.001,001)  r2,000,000)      (-3,001,003)      c-3,03a,C01) 

Rent;upplemenia'uthoiization.      (393] 000, 000)      (3?3,OlX),0OC)      (?93.0no.030)      (413.000.000)      (403,000,000)    ( r  10. C13. 'JoO)  (+10.030.000)     (-rlO.OM  031)  (-10.003.  000) 

Home  owne'ship  assistance  (au-  .^  ,„  „, 

99.  OuO.  000 -.-       -«.000.000  


thoriU  to  borrow). 

Miscellaneous  offsettinK  adjust- 
ments    

Reirbursenentfoi  interest  and 
other  losses 

Reimbursement  tor  rent  supple- 
ment payments 

Home  ownership  assistance  pay- 
ments  - 


320,  209. 000 
76. 150.  f>00 


-99, 000, 000 

504,118,000 

110,0OJ.Ou0 

1.  OCC  000 


-99.000.000        -39,000.000        -99,000.000        -99,000.000 
504, 31S,rO0  504.318.000  504.318,000      +184,109,000 

110,000,000  nOOOO.WO         110.000  100        +33,g50,000  . 


-1.000.000 


^"^ct  Fuid.."*^.""'...""'.'  (4.901,359  000)  (4,312,918.000)  (4,666,918,000)  (4,666  918,003)  (1,641,918.000)  (-2Si.441.000>  (-^-299, OCr. 090)    (-25.000.000)     (-25.000.OOC) 


Aincultural  Ciedit  Insurance  Fund. 
Real  estate  loans: 

Insured. — 

Guaranteed 


(993.600  000)      (891600.000)      (983.600.000)      (993.600.000)      (911. 600. CGI)     (-50,300,000)     (+50.330,000)     (+50.000,000)  (-50, 000, OM) 
(56.000.003)        (^e.^jCOOl)        (56.030.00))        (56.001.001)        (56001,031) - 


Total,  real  estale  leans  ....  (1,049.600.0011)      (949.500,000)      (919,600,000)  (1.049.610,  000)      (999.510.031)    (-50.010.001)    (+5.\OCJ.O0C)     (+50.000.003)  (-53, 000, 0r0> 


Soil  conservation  loans 

Ope'atmc  loans: 

Ins'irerl   . 

Guaranteed 

Total,  opeiatini  loans 

Fme'fe'-v  dis»s'er  Inms.  . . 
Reimbuisementfor  nterest  .'rd 
othc'  losses 

Total   «f  rulfural  Credit  In- 
sure pee  Fund 

Rural   Developn'ent   Insurance 

fund 

Reimbrrsemeni  for  lr,sses 

Water  and  sewer  fa-^ility  loan-.    . 
Industrial  development  loans: 

Ir.su'ed . 

Guaranteed 

Total,  mdustfia;  develop- 
ment loans . 

Community  facility  loans 

Total.    Rural    Development 
Irsuranre  Fund 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
rants .  ... 

Rescission 

Very  low  income  housing  repair 
tranls 

Rural  hcLsinj  for  domestic  farm 
labor 

Mutual  and  self-help  houiing 

R'sii'sion 

Seltheln  hoiisini  land  develop- 
ment f'ind    - .  ...... 

Rural  commu  lity  fire  protection 

irants 

Rural    develapmeni    planning 

I'ants 

Rescission 

Rural  housing  supervisory  assist- 
ance grants... 

Rural  Devetcpment  Grants 

Salaies  and  expenses _ 

(Transfer  f  on  loan  accounts).. 


(3fl.  000. 090^        (24.000.030)        (30.000.000)         (33,000,003)         <30,0C0,  OeD)..- 
(850. 000,  OOO)       f 85  .,  CH)  OW)       (850  000,  CIO)      (851,  001,  GOD       (851,010  011)... 
(25.000.000)        (25.000,000)        (25,000,010)        (25,000,030)        (25,000.001).. 


(•+6,M1.00-J)... 


(g'i 000, 000)      (875,003.000)      (875  OM,  001)      (875.  On 111)      n75.111.ir') 


(2.500,000.000)  (2 /"OO,  OOC.OOO)  (7,  000.000.  OM    (2,  COO.  000.  %:>     (2. 000.  OCO.  OOO)  (- rJO,  000,000)- 
27?.809.000  297.  137.COO  29'.  CI?.  000  ??7,932,000  297,032  .JOO         -24,223.000  . 


(4,597.409.090)  (4.121.632,901)  (4,121.632  '.00;  (4,221.63?,0C)0)  (4,171,532.013)  (-C25.777.003)    (+51.001.030)    (+59.000.001)  (-51.011. 031> 

91,874.000  U3.?82,00O  143.282.000          I«3,?e?,00C          143,782,000        +tl,'.<lS,COO v»--,---;i.Vw--rcn  ^S"av  . 

(700,000.000)  (490  000.00J)  (700,000.000)      (900. 300, CDO)      (753,000.090)    (  fCO. 000. 030)  (+:iO, 03 1,033)    (+50.011.003)(-153.KU.OJO> 

(10  000  000)  (10.000  000)  (lOOOfl.OrH)) (-10.000.000)     (-19.003.090)     (-10.030.003) 

(1.090!000'.000)  (751.00,000)  (741,000,000)       (741.000,000)      (741,000  030)  ^-3  9  003,  000) _^       ' 

(1.100.000.000)  (751.003.000)  (7M.  001.  000)  (741.030.  OPO)      (74  i.  OOO.  OOP  (-359.000.  JOO)     (-lO.OOO.OX)     (-10.0U003)-  -  ----^^-- 

(256.GO().0OO)«40.'.X,^)  (210,000,000)  (300.  010.  COO)       (263,090  003)     (+'.0.  000. 000  >    ^-^l.  010.  C31)     (+21. 113. 03))  (j-«a  OOC.W' > 


(2,141,874,000)  (1.534.282.001)  (1.834,282,000)  (2,084.282.000)  0,894^2, MOM -217^92. 001)  (+363.003.090)    y-l^l^l^^  ^-l»1;M0-^Og<'2 

200. 300, 0C3 


300.  OOP.  000 
-in.fiOO.OOO 

24.  OCfl,  0000 

75.  OOP.  000 

5,  000.  COO 

-10.000,003 


109,  000, 000 

:5,  OOi':  000 
25. 000, 030 


200,  m,  000 

25. 900. 000 
25  000. 039 


200.090.000 

25.  OOC.  C03 
25. 090. 003 


-100. 900, 000      +100  900,000 
+10.000.000 


25.030.0-D: 
25. 030, 030 


-1,030,300 


-5.on.oci  „ 
-:o.  000. 000  .. 


3.  500.  000 

7,  000  000 
-1,03U,0'JO 


1,500,000 
10,000,0(10  ... 

~23Mll8,tiOj~ 
(3.590.000) 


4,  OOC  000 

5, 009, 300 
2. 000. 000 


1  000  000 
3.  500, 000 
5. 003, 003 


1,000,000 
3,  500, 000 

5, 030,  oo: 


1.000,000 
3,  500,  000 
5.  0C3.  033 


-1.000,090 


-3  000,000  - 
+3,500,030 


-2,033.003  .... 
+  1,900,000  .... 


1,  500,  COO 
10.010.001 


243,684.000 
(3,530.000) 


239,684,000 
(3.500,000) 


1,500,003 


244. 985.  000 
(3,  50C,  OOO) 


1,500,000 

5, 000, 001  +5  000. 030 


-500,000 
+5. 030, 001 


-S'dW.'doi         +5.030.030 


244. 934.  000 
(3,500,300). 


+81^966,003  +1,303,033  +5,333.000  .. 


Total,  salaies  and  expenses.       (239,518,000)      (247.184.030)       (243.184.000)       (248.484,000)      (248.484.003)      (+3.966.010) (+t,  331, 000)      (+5. 300.  M1)- 


Total,  Fa  mers  Heme  Admin- 
istration  


1,352,0  0,030      U450.316,000      1.466.316,000      1,461,616,000      1, 465, 616,  OCO      111,556.000 


+6,3iJ0,300 


+300,000  +5,000,030 


Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Rural  electrilica'inn  and  telephone 
revolvinE  fund 

Eleclncloais (850,000,000)      (850, 00<:,  000)      (850.0000DO)       (850.030.000)       (350,000,000).... 

Telephone  I'jans (250, 000, 000)      (25C,  CCO,  000)      (250,OOO,OrO)      (250,000,000)      (250,000,031).... 


Total,  loans (1,130,000,000)  (1,100,300,000)  (1,100,000,090)  (1,100,000.900)  (1.100,000,900). 


VOL 
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(  ONT.RF'^SIONAT    RFrORD       HOl'SE 

COMMHATIVT  STATtMtNT  Of  Nt*  BUDGET  <OBllGATIONAL)  AUTHOaiiV-Continu«d 

IFiual  yrarti 


Brrrwhrr  ^,    1980 


New  bu<)rct  autho-ity 


Conftrenc*  compared  with— 


EnacM.  ISSO    Estimate,  19«l 


Hou^e.  1981 


S*natt,  1981  Contartnct  1981 


1980  tnaded       1981  mimatt 


House  bill 


Senile  bi  II 


CaD't*l'l)l'on  of  RursI  Telepbone 
Bank 

Rural  Communication  Develop- 
ment Fund, ... 

Salaries  4nd  etpensr- 

Total.  Ru'al  Electiirication  Ad 
minisltjijn 

Tol^l.  Rural  Development  As- 
sistance   

CONSERVATION 

Soil  Conse'vstion  Service : 

Conservation  operations 

River  ba*.!-!  sui'vays  and  in»eiti|a- 

tion 

Watershed  olanninj 

Watershed  and  <\yoi  prevention 
cperation; 
Recuson 
Resource  cnnservation  and  de- 

volcpment 
Great  Plans  cor.iervation  pioeram . 

Total.  Soil  Conservatron  Serv- 
ice   .... 

Agricultural  Stabilitalion  and  Con- 
servation Service 
Agricultural  ri^'i'nrvat  an  Diagram 
Rjf'.!  ^lea'i  <valef  program   . 
Fof»5tiv  'ncenlves  progra-n 
Water  bank  program 
Emergency  conservation  program 

''otai.  Agricullural  Stabiii;iticn 
and  Conservation  Service 

Total,  Conservation   . 

Total,  title  II  rural  de.'Hnp men! 
programs 

New    budget    (obligat<onal) 
author. tv  . 

Appropriations . 

Recessions 

TITLE  III  -OOWSTIC  fOOO 
PROGRAMS 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

C^ild  njInti.Ti  programs 

Rescission 
(Trans'ei  f  omsec  3^)  . 

1  jial,  child  nutntioa  pro- 
grams  

Spefalmilk  p'ogram ... 

Spefi.:l  supplemertal  'ood  pr> 
grams  (WIC) 

Food  stamp  program    . 
(Iranstei  from  child  nutrition 
piogram%/ 

Total  load  stamp  prograri: 

Food  donat  ons  programs 
Neeiy  family  prrigram 
Eldeily  lecdiiig  program 

Tot'l,  food   donations   pro- 
grams 
Food  Program  Adniinisliation 
R-'if  ssioii 

Total  title  III  new  budiet 
(obligalional)  ajthi^rily, 
domestic  food  programs 

Appropiiitio'is 

ResC'Sjiors  . 

TITLE  U-INTERf«A[IOr«AL  PRO- 
CRAMS 

Forrign  Agi  cultural  Stivicr 

OftiC!  o<  International  Cooperatioa 
and  Development  

Public  Law  480 

Title  I  and  III— credit  sales  ..  . 
Title  1 1    commodities  for  d'sposi- 

lon  abroad      . . 

S»les  manager        

ToUI.  Public  law  OO 

''otal.    tit:e    IV,    new    budget 
(obligattonaDauthof'ty.  inter- 
national programs.. 


('TO. 000. 000)      (S22.MO0O0)      <!?!.SOO.OOO)  ($22,500,000)  (J22.  500, 000)    f-J7.  500.000) 

<M  000  000)  (34,000,000)  (34.000.  OOO)  (-1-34.  000.000)    (-|-!J4.0M.  000) 

K>,  645.  000            ;?.  719  000            ?7.  719  000  27.719.000  27, '19.  000  -hi.  074.  000              . 

26.645,000          77719,000          27.719.000  27,719.000  27.719.000       -l-i.07l.C00 


1.378.705.000       1.488,035.000      t,  «94, 015. 000      1.489.335,000      1.494,335,000    +115.630,000  -f 6. 300.  OOP  -)-t30tt.00O      -♦-»  000.000 


274.947.300         283,801,000         283. 001,  COO         300.000.000         293.001,000        -1-18.054.000         -t-9, 200,000        ■flO,000,000  -6,999,000 


16. 487,  OOO 
11.000.000 

187.  524,  PnO 
-2.000.(01 

32.  000,  000 
18. 689. 000 


17,4J?,  000 
6,  660,  Cno 

128,  464,  COO 


H.  0.16  flon 
20. 12?.  (tt) 


17.442.000 

:o.660  000 


17.442,000 
6.  660.  000 


167.  524.  000  205.  641.  000 


34. 045,  000 
II,  987. 000 


34,  ii46.  000 
20  122.000 


17,442.000 
10,  000,  000 

192,  524,  000 


It.MS.OOC 
20.000.000 


-^955.000 

- 1. 000. 000  -1-3, 340. 000 


-660. 000         4-3, 340, 000 


^SOOn.oOO        f64.060.a00        -1-25,000,000        -13.177.000 

-(-2,000,000 


•(-,■',  045,  000 
-^-I. 311. 000 


-122.000 


-1-13.  OCO 


■122.0n0 


53«.M7.00(.         498.535.000         532.660.000         $83,912,000         567.013.000      f  28. 366.000         -f76.478.000       34.353.000   f      -15.908.000 


191,  001  013 
5C,  001,  OOO 
15,  000.  OUO 
10, 000. 000 

15.  noo,  OOO 


161. 0»1. 000 

21.  jio,  on 
15,  one,  OOO 

10.  10U,  000 
lU.  010,  030 


191  000,000 
2)  011.01) 
lU.OOC.OOO 
1:.  000.  000 
10.  000.  000 


191.  OOf*.  000 

21,011,0)1 
15  000.000 
10.  coo.  000 
10. 000,  000 


190,  000,  000 
21.  011.  0J1 
12.500.0'iD 
10.  UOO.  000 
10  000.  QvJO 


+30.000.000   

-JI.O'IO.OOO       

-2.500.000  +2.500.000  -2,500.000         -2.530.000 

-25.000.000  .^ .[ .[ . ^  vv^ ^v.'""^v^. ^v. '".  ....^'. 


300. 000,  DOC 
838,  64!.  000 


213.000.  OCO. 
705. '35,000 


240. 000, 000 
772.  660,  000 


245.000.000 
828,921.000 


242.500.000 
809. 513.  MO 


-57.500.000       +27.500.000         +2.500.000        -2.»»,0OC 
-29.I34.~000"   +103,978.000        -fjeTeMOO        -li.iflfcdoo 


2217.352.000      2.191570,000      2.266.695,000      2.318.256.000      2  303.848.000  ,86,436  000       -H10.278.0OO          +37,153.000       -1S.4C«,80D 

2,240.152.000      2,193.570.000      2.266.695.000      2.318.256.000      2. 303. 848.  iWj  i-64, 496,000      +110,278,000         +37  153,000      -17,438.800 

-23,000.000 ■^..      -^23.000.000 

■ 

1.591.615.M0      1.759.123.000      1.759.123,000      1,395.123.000      1.759,123,000  -i  !67. 508. 000                 .^  «j.  ■      iii  i^i  aa..-  +?Sf22SS!lIl 

-285  000,000  -285.000.000       -285.000.000       -285.000,000     -285  000.000 

(i.Sli  086.  000)  (1,879  657,000)  (1.879.653.000)  (1.879.653.000)  (1.879.653.000)    ( -i  48.  567,  000)       

(3  422  701  000)  (3.638  776.000)  (3.638,776,000)  (3. :  74,  776.  000)  (3.  353. '76.  000)  (-68.925.000)  (-285.000,000)    (-285,000,000)  (+79,000,000) 

'l56.800.COO  176,200,000  176,200,000  1:8,800,000  118.800..100         -JS.000,000         -57.400000         -5'.400.0C0  

757,950.000         924540.000  924.540,000  927.040.000  927,040.000       +169,090.000  +2. 500.  OOP  +2. 500  000  ■ 

8  943.000.000^    9.903.276.000      9,739.2/6.000      9.739776.000      9.739.276.000      +791276.000      -164.000,000..   

(2' 3.000.000)  (-243.000,000) 

79^191.000,000)   (9,90.)  776, COO)  (9. 739. 276. CCO)  (9.  739. 276. 000)  (9,  739. 276. 000)    (+548,  276. 000)  (-1S4. 000,000) 

39  ;  30  MO  51.750.000  53, 750.  OM  53.750.000  53,750.000         +13  960.0M  

66  44^.000  74.910,000  74.910.000  74.910  000  74.910.000         +8.366.000 -    ■ 

•06.334,000  i:g,660.0M  128.660.000         128  660. OW         128.660,010        4?7,326.000  i-iii-iu ii-,^i^ 

82  000.00-1           35  9/7  000           82.000  OM           «5,977,OM           84.000.000  -^2.000.0000          -1.977.000          +2,001^000        -1.977.000 

-300,000  .  .  -I5M.0M  


11642  199.000    12.977,776  000     12. 8P?  799  000    12  394.876.000    12.741.899.009      +829,700,000      -5O5,887,0M 

11,  o4?,  699,000     li,  97/,  776  OOO     17  809  799,000     12  394.875.000     12  756.  899, 000  4  1   114  200.  OM       -220,877.0M 

-bfiOOOO ..     -^85,000.000      -284,500.000      -28S.0M.0m 


-337.9M,0M      +77,073.000 

-52,9M.0M    4  362.023,000 

-285.  OW.  000     -285.0M.0M 


56.427.000 
I.M4.000 


61, 025. 000 
6.832.000 


60, 535,  OM 
2.0M.0m 


60,  535.  OW 
6.832.000 


60,535,0«  f4,10«.000  -490,0M 

3. 500. 000         +1. 636. 000 -3.332,00O_     +1.500,000       -3. 332.  OT 

406  330.0M      +140,082,OM  

K2.6M,OM      -I-2M.  512, 000 

(4.  719,  OCO)         (  +  111.0W)  (-260.0W) 

886  336.C00      I.228.930.0W      1.228.930.000      1.228,930.000      1.221.930.0W      -r 342. 594. OM . 


266.  248.  OM  406.  330,  OM  406,  330.  OM  406. 330,  OM 


6?0. 088. 000 
(4.6ir,0M) 


72;  600.000 
M.9;9.0l'C) 


87?  6P0.  (TO 
(4.  719.0M) 


833  6M.  OM 

(4.7:9,000) 


9-14.  627.  OM      1,296.  787,  OW       1,  291,  465.  TOO      1.  291.  297,  OM      1.292  965.  OW       +348,  338.  OM 


-3.822.0W  +l,5W,0W,(m) 


-3,332,000 


Perrwhrr    ',,   10^0 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

COMPAR.-,TIV[    ST;.TfMlM    jF    N[A    BUOGfT    (GBl  IGAT  lOMl  .   tuTHOeiT* 
l'n:a'  vea-'' 


32219 


New  budRet  autho-^ty 


Cc  -'e  er;e 


Enacted.  1980     f  stimates.  1981 


H->u5e   1931         Senate.  1981  Confeience.  1931         193    enactei 


19-;  PS- 


Se-3^e  bill 


TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Food  and  Drui  Administration: 

Salaiies  and  expense* $321,296.  OW 

Puildmis  and  facililies 4,372,000 


J322, 670,  000 
29,663,000 


1319,  535,  000 
28,253,000 


$322. 670.  000 
28. 253.  OaO 


J321.035  000 

28, 253. 000 


-$261.0M        -Jl. 635,000        -J1,5W,0W      -JI,635  OW 
+23.881,0M  -1,«10,0M  „ 


Total,  food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration.  

INDEPENDENr  AGENCIF.S 

Commolity  Futures  Tia''ing  Com- 

miisioi --   ..... 

faini  Credit  Administrauon  (limita- 
tion on  administi  Jti  -t  eipensesV 


325. 668.  OW  352. 333,  OM  347.  78S,  OM  350.  923.  OW  349.  288.  OW        +23.620.0W 


-3.045.0M 


^l.SM.OOO 


-1.635.0M 


16, 617,  MO 
(12.428,0W) 


19,  039,  OM 
(13,444.0M) 


16, 366,  OW 
(13,444.0M) 


18,  489,  000 
(13,444,000) 


17, 966,  MO 
(13,444.0W) 


+1.349.0M 
(+1.016,0M). 


-1.073,0W 


+1.5M,M0        -1,623,033 


Total,  title  V,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional)  authority.  related 
Igencies 342. 275.  M3 


RECAPITULATION 

Title  I— Agiicullutal  programs 

Iitit  II— Rural   development   pro- 

jiams 

Title  III— Domestir  food  pros  ams. 
Title  IV— International  programs. . . 
Title  V— Related  atencies 


371, 372,  OW         351.151.0M         369.412.000         367. 254,  OM        +24,969.0M  -4,118,0M         +3.1M.0m        -2,158.000 


4.890,391,006      5,204, 12:,  329      5, 178, 574,  OM      5. 291. 567.  WO      5, 260, 695,  OM      4-370,303,994        +56,573.571        +82  121.000      +30,872,033 


2.217.  352,  OOC  2. 193.  570.  MO  2.266,595,  OM  2,318,255,000  2,  303.  818.  MO 

1 1,612,199,  Ml  12.977,775.  OW  12,  809.  799.  MO  12,391,876,010  12.471.899,001 

944,527,000  1,  295,  787.  OM  1,291,  455.  OM  1,  2%,  297,  OM  1.292,%5,0M 

342. 285.  OM  371. 372.  OM  364, 154.  OM  369, 412,  OM  367, 251,  W3 


+86.  496.  001 
+S29.  70J.01) 
+318.333,010 

+24, 969, 033 


+110.278.011 

-515.8/7.011 

-3,822,011 

-4,118,0)9 


+37, 153. 013 

-337.9)0,011 

+1.511.0)3 

+3, 10).M3 


-11.4)3.011 

+7/,C!3.0XI 

-3,332,031 

-2,153.031 


Total,  ne*  budget  (obligational) 

authority 20,036.851.006    22.013.626.329    2.  ,910.687,0M    21, 670, 408,  MO    21,696,651,011+1,653  816  991      -316  965  329 

Tiansler  liom  sec 32 1,831,086,011      1.879,653,01)      1, 8/3,653, 1J)       1.879.653.011      1879,553,011        +13  537  01) 


-214,026,003      +26,253.031 


Total  oWigalional  authority..  21.867,940.006    23.923.279,329    23.  79).  3t).  03)    23,553.061,0))    23,576.311.031+1,703.3/3.931       -3lS.9i5.323      -211.125.03)      +26,253,030 


20. 061, 551, 006    22,043.626,329    2,910,637.030    21,670,408.033    21.931,551.0):  +1,917, 115.931 


-27.  7M,0M -285,  OM,  030 

10,  441, 6W.  MO      9,245.200.000     10,  009,  200,  MO     10,259  2M  000     10,059  200  000 
1,671,0M,0W         822,  OW,  000         822,W0.0W         922,0M,0M         8<7,OW,M0 


-257.310.000 

-372, 4M.  030 
-824,  Oil,  030 


-51,955.329 
-235,0)3,011 

+824,  Ml,  030 
+25, 033,  OOC 


+70.971,011  +3U.253.O01 

-285,  OW.  031  -235,031.030 

-K1.013.031  -193,033.009 

+25.000.000  -75.0D3.000 


393.0M,0M  393,M0.0M  393.0M,0M  413,  OM,  000  403, 030,  OM        +10,OM,W3        +10,0D0,0W        +10,OM,OM       -lO.OM.OW 


Consisting  01 

1.  'jpioptiations 

2.  Recissions 

3.  Diect  and  insured  loan 
level 

4.  Guaranteed  loan  level 

5.  Rent  suppleme.nt  authori- 
zation  

Momoranda 
1.  Appropiialions  to  liquidate 

contiaci  authoi nations 

7.  Appropriations  including 

appiopiialions  to  liquidate 

contact  authoity.    21.036,851.006    22.043,625.329    21,910.637,001    21.670,408,031    21.696,661,011+1,553,815  991        -346,965.329      -214.026.033     +26.2S3.0W 

3.  Tiansleis  Irom  $«.  32  1,  831,  086  OM      1,879,653.000       1.  879. 653,  (iJO      1,879.653. MO      1,879.653,W0        +18,  56/,  033 

4.  Tianslers  liom  Commodity 

Ciedit  Corporation      155,923.M0  159,789,003  159,789,010  153.789.0i;  153.789,030  +3.865,031  


M.-  ^;YF:H.S  -.l  ly.di:^uu  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ■■  .(•;::  .■■'.•.  ■  '  if  .-1  ;;;inutc.s. 

Mr  t-jit'-iker.  I  join  the  (■h.i:r.Tiaii  oi 
O'Lir  comm.ttee  ir.  pavirm  trihute  to  i.'ir 
colleague  the  pentlenian  fr^'ni  North 
Dakota.  N!r  Mark  .Andklus  w.ho  i.s  I'le 
ranking'  minont.\  Member  a::.:  uouki  be 
;;ere  howc-.  tt  hv  ;.'•  already  .•-tartm^'  to 
CO  some  o:  .'.;■  re:s  o::.-ib.lr;e.^  i:i  the 
other  body. 

At  thi.s  hour  hi  ha.^  to  he  n.  the  ot.her 
body  r.ither  th  iii  tak.iij:  -are  of  h;s  re- 
sr^n.-^ibih.!;!--"   here 

Of  rourse  M-onci  on  our  suie  i,'.  the 
Ecntlerii:;;.  Irom  Viniinia  Mr  Robin- 
son', uhi  r..'i.'e.<sarily  was  wearing  tui 
hats  at  '.he  time  ue  were  meet.r.K  in  th.-- 
conferenre  auc  .sicnt  part  of  the  time 
with  us  but  nuKh  of  the  time  with  the 
t1efpn.<;e  .mjc  m  ror.ference  with  the  other 
bo'h  :-r', '.  \\  .s  .:•  ,,b;e  -a  be  here  and  i,<~ 
not  quite  ,-1'  fiimihar  eyen  thnuph  he  had 
a  trerr.r-:.,:  u.s  lr.;)Ut  V.:v  f:entleman  from 
V;r*:!r:::i  (i:d  ;)resent   u^  w;th  h;>  wishes 

I  will  .s,i\  that  ;n  most  i  ases  we  were 
^'Jcce.ss!  u:  IV.  iarr\:n^:  out  th<>  \us.hes  of 
'iie  Ke.'.l(:!i  »:.  Ironi  Virf:inia  Mr  I^of- 
iN.soN  I .  but  often  we  h,ad  to  compromi.^c 
a.<;  the  ronfp-,  .     ..  [,,.,  .s^arilv  h-'s  to  do 

But  the  crntlem.an  and  our  ehairman 
from  Mi.ssisslppl    as  he  usually  does  do. 


has  done  an  excellent  job  m  telling  us 
■,\hai  i.-  :n  the  bill.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
ran  sa;-  that  a  bill  co.Tung  back  fro.m 
conference  is  better  than  the  House  \er- 
.Mon.  but  m  this  particular  instance  I 
must  say  that  I  beheye  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  better  than  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Hous,\ 

Now.  I  do  not  say  that  m  disregard  of 
the  job  that  the  Subco-Timittee  on  Agri- 
culture did  on  the  appropriation  bill  It 
is  a  .matter  of  tim'ng 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported this  agriculture  appropriation  bi'l 
on  June  17.  and  it  passed  the  House  or. 
July  30. 

The  other  bod.\  has  had  more  time  to 
work  on  tnis  bill.  It  was  not  until  2  weeks 
ago  that  they  pa.ssod  this  bill.  In  fact.  I 
think  it  was  on  November  25  that  thev 
passed  the  b  11.  and  we  were  in  confer- 
ence day  before  yesterday  So  they  had 
more  time  and  conditions  have  changed 
somewhat  and  their  bill  is  more  up  to 
date. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  cha'rman  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  one  very  major 
change  was  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Department  m  adm,.nister  ng  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  .^gr'cultural  .*ct  of  1977 
as  it  has  tc  do  with  the  norma!  acreage 
allotments.    The    Department    had    im- 


posed a  restriction  on  acreage  this  year 
and  It  v^a.s  necessary  because  of  severe 
problems  m  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
country  in  droughts  that  we  had  less 
production  th.s  past  year.  We  had  le-v- 
carryover  of  feed  grams  of  v,heat  and 
soybeans  because  of  that  drought. 

Tliere  is  a  world  demand  today,  anc 
the  conference  felt  that  it  was  very  nec- 
essary that  we  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Department,  and  being  able  to  im.posc 
the  crop  acreage  as  a  condition  upon 
elig'bility  of  farmers  to  draw  support 
loans,  as  well  a-s  target  price  progra.m.? 
and  assistance  in  disaster  areas. 

We  did  make  it  very  clear  however 
that  it  was  not  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
ferees that  these  a-^reage  increases  that 
M'-obably  will  be  planted  m  crop  vear 
1981  ever  be  used  as  a  base  year,  realiz- 
ing, of  course,  that  this  is  tust  a  1-year 
appropriat'on  bill,  but  the  conferees  in- 
tend to  send  a  verv  clear  message  to  the 
Department  that  this  1981  planted  acre- 
age shall  never  be  used  as  a  base  vear 
because  o''  the  increased  allotment  I 
think  that  should  be  made  very  clear 
Tiie  chairman  has  done  this 

.Again  I  recommend  this  b'll  wit>>'i;- 
any  ouestion  It  is  a  much  better  bill  and 
I  do  hope  that  we  ^an  pa.ss  this  biK 
overwhelmingly 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr 
Robinson  I 

Mr  ROBINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  expres.s  my  Krat'.tude  to  the  Rentleman 
from  Indiana  tor  covennK  for  me  when 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  dunnK  most 
of  tiie  consideration  of  thi.s  bill  durinn 
the  conference.  b»vaa.se  of  my  necessary 
attendance  at  the  Ivfense  Subcommittee 
conference  koUik  on  at  the  siime  time. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  feelinK  of 
deep  regret  thiit  we  have  lost  our  col- 
league from  Nortii  Diikota  in  that  he 
has  gone  to  the  other  body,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  report  informally  that  he  has 
already  found  hlm.self  a  .sent  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  Uie  other  Ixuly  and 
also  of  the  Appropriation.'^  C'ommiltee 
so  we  can  be  rextiiin  that  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  he  Is  kouik  U)  have  a  great 
deal  ot  Input  -Ailh  reKurd  U.  Uie  agri- 
culture of  tlus  country  and  the  economic 
problems  that  iifr<x-t  it  iis  genemled  here 
In  Wiishington  and  as  solved  here  in 
Washington 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  to 
bring  to  the  Members  this  bill  and 
reiommended  Uiat  we  accept  thi.s  con- 
ference report  as  a  gcxxl  one  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
coxintry 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker. 
I  thiink  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
tlie  txUance  of  my  time 

Mr    WlinTEN    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield 
such     time     .i.s     lie     may     consume     to 
the     gentleman     from    Michipan     (Mr 
Traxi.f.r  I 

Mr  TRAXLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  extend 
my  heartiest  best  wishes  to  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  as  he  is — 
I  was  going  to  say  elevated  I  think  I  will 
just  say  as  he  goes  t.:>  the  Senate  li  has 
been  indeed  a  pleasure  working;  with  him. 
We  know  he  Ls  coing  to  be  a  di.stinct  a.sset 
over  there  as  a  ha-dworkmg  member  of 
the  agriculture  team. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  chairman,  to  the  fine  staff  and 
members  on  this  side,  as  well  as,  of 
course,  my  cst-eemed  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  gentlemiui  from  Indiana  'Mr 
Myfrs)  .  who  IS  always  a  plesisure  to  work 
with  and  whom  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
become  acuuaintcd  with  and  know  is  a 
.strong  friend  of  agriculture 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TRAXLER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  was  about  to  say 
"elevated."  maybe  we  should  extend  our 
sympathy  to  our  colleague  for  moving  to 
the  other  body. 

Mr  TRAXLER  He  has  sort  of  got  a 
partial  wing,  and  he  is  working  on  the 
handle  We  will  be  monitoring  him  care- 
fully 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  I  rt.se  in  complete  .support 
of  the  conference  rei>ort  to  accompany 
H  R.  7591.  the  agriculture  appropnatlorus 
bill  for  fiscal  1981  I  want  to  c<mipliment 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Mr  Whit- 
ten,  on  his  excellent  leadership  in  guid- 


ing us  expeditiously  through  a  most  pro- 
ductive conference  with  the  Senate 

I  also  want  to  t-ake  this  opportunity 
to  once  again  thank  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Mark  Andrews,  our  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommitt^^e 
for  his  contribution  of  knowledge  and 
leadership  in  our  efTorUs  to  help  pre.serve 
and  expand  the  livelihcxxi  of  American 
farmers  He  is  going  to  the  Senate  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  and  he  will  truly  be 
mi.s,sed  on  our  subcommittee 

Mr  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
provides  nn  excellent  argreement  in  a 
very  tough  budgetary  year  We  have  re- 
tained the  House  [Kisition  on  all  vital 
programs  and  we  have  agreed  to  respon- 
sible increases  in  various  programs, 
particularly  research  and  extension  pro- 
grams, which  will  help  the  American 
farmer  remain  viable  in  the  year  ahead 

I  want  to  highhght  certain  portions  of 
the  agreement  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
special  significance  Eirst  of  all.  in  the 
area  of  re.search.  I  am  plea.sed  that  wo 
were  able  to  restore  several  projects  that 
the  Hou.se  had  funded  in  Its  bill  earlier 
this  year  but  that  the  Senate  had 
deleted 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Division 
of  the  Science  and  Education  Adminis- 
tration, we  were  able  to  restore  $30,000 
for  pickle  research  funds  which  had  been 
available  in  each  of  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
to  carry  on  research  of  vital  interest  to 
the  pickling  indu.stry  and  pickle  grow- 
ers in  the  State  of  Michigan 

In  the  Cooperative  Research  Ser\'ice. 
we  were  also  able  to  restore  other  pro- 
grams vital  to  Michigan's  agriculture. 

First,  we  restored  $7.i.000  for  the  Sag- 
inaw Valley  Bean  and  Beet  Research 
Farm  This  level  is  a  $25,000  increase 
over  fiscal  1980.  with  the  increase  'jeing 
specially  directed  toward  greater  re- 
search in  colored  dr>-  bean  varieties 
Bean  farmers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict thLs  year  have  produced  historic 
levels  of  colored  dry  beans  for  sale  to 
Mexico,  with  hopes  that  similar  sales 
will  continue  in  the  future.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  vital  that  colored  dry 
bean  research  be  conducted  m  the  same 
area  where  the  beans  are  being  grown. 

Second,  we  restored  $103,000  for  bean 
flour  research  This  project  is  being  con- 
ducted jointly  by  Michigan  Sta'e  Uni- 
versity and  Texas  A  &  M  in  order  to 
provide  our  bean  growers  with  anotiier 
outlet  for  their  product  while  providing 
consumers  with  an  extremely  nutritious 
food  in  various  forms. 

Tliird.  we  restored  $3."..000  for  dairy 
photoperiod  research  being  conducted  at 
Michigan  State  University  to  determine 
the  impact  of  light  sensitivity  of  dairy 
animaLs  and  its  relation.ship  to  nulk 
production  This  project  holds  much 
promise  for  the  future,  and  is  e.ssential 
to  a  better  under.'^^tanding  of  responsible 
management  of  dairy  herd  size. 

I  am  very  pleiused  that  we  were  able  to 
provide  an  mcrea.se  of  roughly  $3  5  mil- 
lion for  Hatch  .Act  formula  research 
grants  This  money  goes  to  our  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  is  used  to  help 
farmers  solve  the  problems  that  are  of 
Immediate  urgency  In  the  production  of 
crops  and  the  raising  of  livestock.  This 


work  has  often  included  plant  variety 
work,  disease  research,  and  iiroductivity 
methodology  It  is  tlie  base  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  deserves  strong  Fed- 
eral support 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
$16  million  for  the  competitive  grant 
program,  the  same  level  as  available  In 
fiscal  1980  I  remain  personally  uncon- 
vinced that  this  method  of  providing  re- 
search grants  is  the  best  one  to  use  I 
have  absolutely  no  doubt  that  tiie  proj- 
ects funded  are  meritorious  My  concern 
Ls  purely  that  the  Department  has  failed 
to  convince  me  in  3  years  that  peer  review 
panels  are  the  superior  way  of  approving 
Federal  grants  Taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  be  concemevi  about  the  ability  of  non- 
government employees  to  approve  the 
granting  of  Federal  money,  and  it  Ls  a 
paramount  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  justify  this  methodology  I  hope 
that  the  agency  will  do  a  .superior  job  of 
justifying  the  program  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  also  still  t)elieve  that  we  need  to  have 
a  contract  grant  program  operating 
simultaneously  with  the  competitive 
grant  program  so  that  we  can  compare 
the  administrative  problems  and  advan- 
tages of  the  different  approaches.  But  as 
I  said,  this  is  a  tight  budget  year,  and  for 
this  reason  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
delete  the  funds  for  this  project  in  the 
coming  year  I  hope  to  restore  the  funds 
in  fl.scal  1982. 

For  the  extension  service,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  lible  to  accept  a  $=■  5 -million 
•ncrease  in  Smith -Lever  funding  while 
retaining  the  farm  safety  and  urban  gar- 
dening programs.  The  extension  service 
gets  timely  information  directly  to  our 
producers  and  serves  as  the  most  impor- 
tant day-to-day  link  between  farmers 
and  research  results  which  provide  in- 
novative information  This  agency  has 
always  had  the  support  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  fact  that  we  have  pro- 
vided such  an  increa.se  in  a  period  of 
budget  restraint  gives  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  ;n  which  we  hold  the  agency 

The  conference  report  appears  to  be 
silent  on  the  i.s.sue  of  food  labeling  imder 
the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  That 
should  not  he  interpreted  by  anvone  as 
meaning  that  the  conferees  did  not  con- 
sider the  matter  critical  The  reason  that 
It  is  not  mentioned  is  that  the  House  and 
Senate  consider  themselves  to  be  In 
agreement  on  the  point  that  food  label- 
ing, while  it  can  be  helpful  to  consumers 
needs  to  be  based  on  hard  scientiflr  evi- 
dence and  not  the  whinis  of  tho'.e  who 
have  personal  disagreements  with  the 
availability  of  food  items  As  I  explained 
in  my  remarks  on  pa.s.sage  of  the  bill  a'".d 
as  the  Senate  expre.ssed  in  its  report,  food 
labeling  should  not  be  reeuired  unless  It 
IS  based  on  proven  scientt^c  fart. 

Title  IT  provides  funds  for  our  con- 
servat'on  efforts  and  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  the  way  of  loans  for 
various  purposes  as  well  as  the  various 
loan  and  grant  funds  available  to  rural 
commuivt'es  for  water  and  sewer  opera- 
tions, business  and  industrial  oi->eraticns 
and  various  other  functions  Agreemerit 
on  these  provisions  was  quite  swift   We 
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want  to  help  farmers  and  farm  commu- 
nities, and  the  funding  levels  in  this  sec- 
tion demonstrate  that  fact. 

I  want  to  particularly  emphasize  that 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  had  agreed  on 
providing  $190  milhon  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  as  we  have 
m  over  the  past  30  years.  Farmers  can- 
not produce  unless  they  have  fertile  land, 
and  conservation  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  fertile  land.  This  program 
creates  a  partnership  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  farmer  in  the  mutual 
effort  to  save  farmland  for  future  pro- 
duction. Not  a  single  member  of  either 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture disagrees  with  this  principle,  and 
I  expect  our  feelings  to  remain  firm  in 
the  future. 

Title  III  provides  funds  for  the  vari- 
ous feeding  programs  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fact  that 
the  House  and  Senate  had  agreed  on 
most  funding  levels  in  advance  of  any 
conference  demonstrates  how  we  recog- 
nize the  need  to  retain  these  programs  at 
effective  funding  levels. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  two  items 
in  particular  First  of  all.  the  conferees 
acreed  to  allow  60  school  districts  to 
elect  to  participate  in  a  pilot  program  of 
receiving  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  or 
letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  commodities 
.so  that  they  can  purchase  100  percent  of 
their  food  for  the  lunch  program  on  their 
own,  as  opposed  to  receiving  20  percent 
of  it  directly  from  USDA  in  the  form  of 
rcnmodities  Pome  believe  that  the  pilot 
program  will  demonstrate  ways  to  save 
money  in  the  school  lunch  program 
without  jeopardizing  the  quality  of 
lunches.  Obviously  others  disagree.  By 
allowing  this  pilot  project  we  hope  to 
settle  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

But  USDA  needs  to  take  notice  of  two 
fa*-t&  which,  unfortunately,  do  not 
appear  iii  'he  text  of  the  conference  re- 
port It  is  the  aureed  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  in  the  operation  of  the  pilot 
program  that  the  .schools  hold  their  per 
meal  cost  no  more  than  the  per  meal 
support  level  they  receive  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram All  that  is  being  tested  with  this 
pilot  project  is  whether  or  not  .schools 
ran  buy  food  on  their  own  at  a  lower 
cost.  We  are  not  trying  to  set  up  a  dif- 
ferent lunch  program  I  expect  that  the 
same  meal  standards  will  apply  as  is 
currently  the  case  and  that  all  other 
rules  and  regulations  not  contrary  to 
the  special  situation  of  food  purchases 
will  apply  to  these  schools  during  the 
duration  of  this  3-year  pilot  project  to 
take  place  in  the  60  school  districts. 

Additionally,  the  Department  must 
as.se.ss  the  impact  of  operating  the  lunch 
program  in  this  fashion  on  other  USDA 
feeding  programs.  Currently  the  com- 
modity supplemental  feeding  program 
and  the  elderly  feeding  program,  to 
identify  just  two  as  examples,  benefit 
from  the  distribution  network  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  surplus 
food  items  that  are  available.  We  want 
the  Department  to  report  to  us  any 
problems  that  they  see  being  created 
for  these  other  programs  by  the  loss  of 


bulk  commodity  purchasing  power  and 
the  distribution  network,  as  well  as  any 
other  mutually  beneficial  factor  asso- 
ciated with  the  programs. 

We  agreed  in  conference  to  accept  the 
$2,5  million  increase  the  Senate  has  pro- 
vided for  the  commodity  supplemental 
feeding  program.  This  increase  is  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  increased  need  for 
the  program,  particularly  in  the  two 
largest  CSFP  locations:  Detroit  and  New- 
Orleans.  We  expect  that  these  programs 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  expan- 
sion, and  that  the  Department  will  take 
advantage  of  its  option  of  transferring 
any  unneeded  WIC  money  to  the  CSFP 
program  which  is  expanding  at  record 
rates  providing  food  at  one  of  the  low- 
est per  person  costs  of  all  Federal  food 
aid  programs. 

I  also  want  to  voice  my  concern  about 
the  agreement  to  reduce  special  milk 
funding  in  the  coming  year.  This  de- 
crease was  adopted  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  provisions  Imposed  upon  us  by 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980 
which  reduce  the  reimbursement  rate  by 
approximately  2'2  cents  per  pint.  We 
agreed  m  order  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 
We  did  not  agree  to  harm  the  program. 
It  IS  fair  to  say  that  we  expect  USDA 
to  advise  us  of  the  Impact  of  this  reduc- 
tion and  to  promptly  provide  us  with 
any  information  that  would  indicate  that 
supplemental  funding  is  needed  for  the 
duration  of  the  program  in  fiscal  1981. 
As  one  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations,  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  I  will  be  prepared  to  ques- 
tion the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
about  the  operation  of  this  program  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  our  school  children 
are  provided  with  adequate  sources  of 
milk.  Fiscal  responsibility  does  not  mean 
that  we  take  away  the  assistance  that 
Americans  need  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  standard  of  living. 

There  Is  one  other  title  in  program 
which  bears  crucial  notice:  The  food 
stamp  program.  No  one  can  predict  the 
actual  need  for  the  program  in  periods 
of  high  unemployment.  For  this  reason, 
to  restrain  the  Department  to  absolute 
spending  levels  or  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  benefits  to  stretch  out 
the  money  while  demand  for  the  pro- 
gram is  increasing  is  both  unrealistic  and 
totally  irresponsible.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  the  House  report  mandated 
that  the  benefits  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram not  be  reduced  below  mandated 
levels,  including  the  now  once-a-year 
cost-of-living  Increase.  The  Senate  re- 
port simply  stated  that  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  simple  statement  meant 
that  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  direc- 
tives on  operation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram were  not  an  item  for  conference. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  agree  that 
food  stamp  benefit  levels  should  not  be 
cut. 

Therefore,  we  wUl  expect  both  the  cur- 
rent administrators  of  the  program  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
heed  this  demand.  We  also  expect  the 
same  obedience  from  any  new  personnel 
who  may  be  placed  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget  as  a  result  of  the  new 
administration  after  January  20.  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  conference 
report  as  a  responsible  agreement  in  a 
tight  budget  year.  It  does  not  reflect 
everything  that  we  would  like  to  do  for 
agriculture  nor  everything  that  needs 
to  be  done.  But  it  does  provide  for  a  re- 
sponsible program  to  keep  the  most 
critical  operations  of  USDA  going  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer  and 
those  who  depend  upon  t&rm  products: 
Every  single  American. 

•  Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  win  not  actively  oppose  this 
conference  report,  nor  will  I  urge  people 
to  vote  against  it.  I  will  be  casting  a  vote 
of  protest.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
reductions  in  funding  for  the  special 
milk  program.  This  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  fight  cuts  in  the  funding  level 
for  this  program,  as  the  cuts  were  sched- 
uled some  time  ago  in  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation process  I  objected  to  the  cuts 
when  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee acted  on  the  reconciliation  package, 
and  I  will  now  briefly  restate  those  ob- 
jections. 

When  the  Education  and  Labor  Cwn- 
mittee  took  up  its  portion  of  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  I  w  as  deeply  disturbed  that 
we  were  forced  to  approve  significant 
reductions  in  child  nutrition  programs, 
including  the  special  milk  program  and 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams These  are  important  programs 
that  help  advance  the  health  and  well- 
t>eing  of  our  Nation's  young  people,  and 
I  bcHeve  that  there  are  far  better  candi- 
dates for  budf.?t  cuts.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  enumerate  those  areas,  but  I  can 
think  of  many  more  responsible  and 
effective  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing It  concerned  me  even  more  to  dis- 
cover that  the  conferees  on  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  failed  to  approve  reductions 
in  areas  that  I  consider  extras,  while 
some  basic  and  necessary  programs  suf- 
fered substantial  cuts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  Congress 
finds  the  will  to  reduce  the  budget  in 
areas  that  can  truly  withstand  cuts,  be- 
fore it  slices  into  the  programs  that 
serve  basic  needs.* 

•  Mr  BRO'WN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ri.'^e  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  HR.  7591.  the 
fiscal  year  1981  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  commend  the  conferees 
on  a  job  well  done.  I  would  like  to 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  both  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcomnut- 
tee  and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  work  In  this  eflort.  As 
in  years  t>ast.  he  has  shown  his  ability 
to  insure  that  our  food  and  agriculture 
programs  receive  the  support  that  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  Whittzn  has  shown  himsrif  sensi- 
tive to  regional  concerns  in  the  con- 
ferees' suppwrt  of  a  needed  sterile  fly 
rearing  facility  to  be  constructed  in 
Hawaii,  "nils  cooperative  State-Federal 
effort  has  been  needed  for  years  but  past 
uncertainties  on  the  States  cooperative 
roles  has  hindered  any  progress.  The 
conference  report  clearly  spells  out  the 
conditions  and  requirements  and  should 
remove  the  past  obstacles 
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As  I  stated  during  debate  on  the  House 
passage  of  this  bill  in  July,  there  is  an 
infestation  of  Mediterranean  fruit  flies 
in  California  that  requires  large  num- 
bers of  sterile  males  for  an  errad  cation 
program.  Unfortunately,  there  was  not 
time  to  include  funding  for  a  rearing 
facility  during  House  consideration  of 
H.R.  7591  The  Senate  did  propose  fund- 
ing for  this  facility  and  the  conferees, 
sensitive  to  the  emergent  need  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii,  accepted  the  Senate 
proposal. 

In  another  area  of  regional  concern, 
the  House  conferees  held  on  to  funding 
for  guayule  research  in  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  account  Guayule.  a 
semiarid  shrub  that  will  become  a  do- 
mestic source  of  natural  rubber,  is  re- 
ceiving increasing  attention.  The  AR 
funding  was  needed  to  begin  a  seed  prop- 
agation program,  a  necessary  step  in 
the  commercialization  of  guayule.  This 
funding  is  also  a  vital  part  of  a  program 
proposal  to  meet  our  strategic  stockpile 
needs  of  natural  rubber  by  growing  it 
domestically  This  critical  national  se- 
curity program  may  be  propcsed  next 
year  and  I  will  be  keeping  my  colleagues 
informed  of  any  progress.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly sound  like  old  business  to  Mr 
Whitten.  a  strong  supporter  of  guayule 
programs  in  the  past. 

Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  the  competitive  grants  program, 
a  necessary  element  of  our  agricultural 
research  effort.  Tliis  valuable  supple- 
ment to  formula  funded  research  has 
reached  .some  research  institutions  not 
traditionally  funded  by  USDA.  bringing 
related  di.sciphnes  to  bear  on  pressing 
agricultural  problems  It  should  be  noted 
that  our  land-grant  in.stitutions  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  this  program  as 
well,  receiving  the  majority  of  grant 
funding. 

The  conferees  showed  their  sensitivity 
to  urban  needs  by  holding  fast  on  the 
funding  (or  the  urban  gardening  pro- 
gram. This  small  stepchild  in  USDA  has 
a  great  potential  for  the  greening  of  ur- 
ban areas  and  is  a  program  that  needs 
more  emphasis  and  acknowledgement  in 
our  urban  redevolpnient  efforts  It  also 
brmgs  to  urban  residents  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  production  end  of  our 
agricultural  system.  Iielpint;  to  generate 
urban  support  for  USDA  programs. 

Two  .small  areas  of  research  being 
funded  under  the  bill  before  us  need 
mention.  One  is  the  tropical  subtropical 
research  in  AR  and  the  other  Is  anti- 
desertification  research  in  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  These  two  areas 
need  much  attention  and  the  results  of 
this  research  will  have  tremendous  pay- 
back both  here  and.  mos*  importantly, 
in  the  developing  countries  Our  national 
security  depends  upon  stability  in  the 
Third  World,  in  countries  located  mainly 
in  the  moist  tropical  and  arid  tropical 
regions  By  directing  research  at  these 
regions  in  the  two  programs  funded 
here,  we  can  develop  information  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  Third  World  and 
help  stabilize  countries  facing  problems 
of  food  and  natural  resources.  And.  there 
are  arid  and  tropical  areas  in  this  coun- 
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try  that  will  receive  the  most  direct  bene-  maximum  tFftcTivE  cross  income  elicibility  (under 

fit  of  this  increa.sed  attention.  "'5'"*^  ww).  PERIOD  Of  july  to  otCEMBtR  im 

In  summary,  I  find  this  confereiu  c  re-     — 

port  to  be  a  fine  product.  I  again  com-  ^^^^^    ""Vtoss"" 

mend  the  conferees,  the  able  chairman  Family  sue                   cutoiti     income' 

and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support   thi>      

report.*  i    J3.790 

•  Mr  RUDD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like     2 _ „ 5.010 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  outline  the     J ^ IIi;""!!™!!""""      MM 

primary  reasons  why  T  must  oppose  this  s'II!I..I"I"""II"I".IlI.I"..I      «!670 

conference  report  on  appropriations  for     * '•'*' 

the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  no  major  quarrel  with  the  truly  '  omb  poverty  level. 

.\         .     '    '"    p                                             ■  .  Assume)  woiKini  household  ehiible  for  20  percent  earned 

agricultural    aspects    of    this    bill,     mere  mcome  credit.  SSO  standard  deduction,  $110  dependent  carfM. 

are     a     number    of     federally     SUppXirted  cess   shelter    deduction.   (Does    not   assume    deductions    tor 

farm  programs  which  accomplish  a  great  f^^^ iJ/^d  Vnd  di'sard'"'  "•"""  •'"'  "'  """"' 

deal  to  aid  the  American  farmer,  and  the  ,„„_f.,„,„  ,„„„,  ^y  Concessional  Sudiet  OH.ce. 
funds  to  finance  these  programs  are  well 

spent  on  behalf  of  our  taxpayers.  we  object  to  the  costly  duplication 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  title  between    the    food    stamp    and    school 

III  of  this  bill,  dealing  with  domestic  lunch  programs,  the  continued  outreach 

food  programs,  contains  over  half  of  the  efforts  designed  to  further  swell  the  food 

appropriations    in    the   entire   bill,    ac-  stamp  rolls,  the  abuse  of  already  lenient 

counting  for  $12.7  billion  of  S21. 9  billion,  v.ork-regi.stration      requirements,     pilot 

The   largest   of   these   domestic   food  projects  which  allow  food  stamps  to  be 

programs,  quietly  nestled  in  this  bill,  is  used  in  restaurants,  and  other  misuses 

the  food  stamp  program.  Food  stamps  of  this  program. 

are  allocated  $9.7  billion  and  will  pro-  i  certamly  recognize.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

vide  benefits  to  over  22  million  people—  difficulty  in  addressing  these  concerns 

1  out  of  every  10  Americans  during  the  appropriations  process  There 

As  a  member  of   the  House  Budget  are.  however,  a  number  of  limitations 

Committee.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  which  I  believe  should  be  placed  on  food 

to  study  this  program  clasely  in  search  stamp   appropriations.   I   will   certainly 

of  legislative  savings  to  reduce  the  Fed-  work  with  our  distinguished  chairman 

eral  budget  'Mr    Whitten >    on  these  areas  during 

I  was  absolutelv  astounded  bv  the  ex-  consideration    of    the    fiscal    year    1982 

travagance-of    the    current    program.  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 

much    of    it    sanctioned    by    Congress  Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that 

through  authorizing  legislation  the  Congre.ss  must  consider  reauthoriza- 

I  know  that  talk  about  reforming  the  ^/on  "^  ^he  Food  Stamp  Act  next  year 

food  stamp  program  immediately  sends  I   >^ould  encourage  '"^  ,^o  ^^f  "f^^^^o 

some  liberal  Members  and  outside  ad-  fhare  my  concerns  ^bomtos  program 

vocate  groups  into  rhetorical  denuncia-  to   forward   ^^f°™  .'^"^ff  """^V^j.'i! 

tions  that  con-servatives  somehow  want  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 

to  .starve  the  hungry  and  poor,  '"'^'^^^l^S^^lS^oi  the  food  stamp 

Nothing  could  be  more  spurious  program  will  provide  an  early  opportu- 

Thereforms  which  I  have  talked  about  ^^^  ^^^  Members  of  this  House  to 

this  year,  and  which  other  Members  of  ^^^^  ^j,j^  ^j^^  j^^^.  gonate  next  year  in 

this  House  and  the  other  body  have  rec-  developing  a  more  sound,  efficient,  and 

ommended.  would  do  virtually  nothing  to  economical  program  with  benefits  more 

(hange  the  current  eigibility  of  the  truly  ^^curately    targeted    to    those    most   in 

needy— the   blind,   di.sabled.   or   elderly.  ^"^^ 

and  others  actually  unable  to  work  or  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  further  stimulate  con- 
tare  for  themselves,  nor  would  reforms  .^ructive  recommendations.  I  shall  in- 
penalize  those  who  do  work  and  nonethe-  ^^^^^^p  ^  food  stamp  reform  package 
less  fall  below  the  poverty  level  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress. 
What  I  and  others  object  to  are  pro-  -phis  package  will  include  the  follow- 
visions  of  current  law  which  allow  house-  ,pjj  concepts: 

liolds  with  gross  Incomes  considerably  y^  gross  income  ehgibility  limit  and 
above  the  poverty  line  to  be  eligible  for  partial  restoration  of  the  purchase  re- 
food  stamps  quircmcnt.     exempting,     however,     the 

The   congresslonallv   enacted   deduc-  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 

tions  which  families  are  allowed  to  claim  a  tightening  of  the  work  registration 

before  determining  food  stamp  eligibility  requirements    and    implementation    of 

permit  such  families  to  draw  benefits,  work      requirement  —  "workfare"  —  for 

Indeed.   13   percent   of   all   benefits   are  those  able-bodied   individuals  applying 

paid  to  households  with  gross  incomes  for  benefits 

above  the  poverty  line,  according  to  Inclusion  of  energy  assistance  in  de- 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agricul-  termlning  household  income  and  re- 
ture  iLself   As  the  table  below  indicates,  .sources 

this  includes  families  who  are  earning  Elimination  of  strikers  from  eligibility, 

almost  twice  the  poverty  level  Elimination     of     outreach     activities 

The  following  figures,  verified  by  the  which    seek    to    expand    the    program 

Congressional  Budget  Office,  indicate  the  further 

elective  gross  income  limits  which  are  in  Elimination  of  "dine-out"  pilot  proj- 

cfTect^assuming  maximum  deductions—  ects  whereby  food  stamps  are  used  m 

in  comparison  with  the  actual  poverty  restaurants 

standard  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man-  Individualization  of  benefit  allotrnents 

agement  and  Budget:  based  on  the  actual  nutritional  needs  ol 
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!iie  reiipient  families  rather  tinn  iLsmy 
a  -t.i!;(iar(iized  allolmenl. 

BK.iu.'-e  the  bulk  of  the  bill  beforf 
OS  lurni.siie.s  tlie  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance a  perpetuation  ol  a  eerily,  unre- 
'.ii:'.:.ir,   ;j;()t,'rain.   I   cannot  .'>upport  it.» 

M:  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  i.ave 
no  lurttu-r  m  'i'i' >''•  Inr  time,  I  yield  back 
the  balant  f  ";  r.r,-  lime,  and  I  mo\e  tiie 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordere<i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr, 
HuTTOi,  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
en  e  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr."  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  t^^nnwre.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  325.  nays  25. 
not  voting  82.  as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  669) 
YEAS— 325 


UMI 


.\bdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
.Ambro 

Anderson,  III. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annimzlo 
Ahsbrixik 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badiiam 
BntalLS 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BeviH 
BlaKgi 
Bincliarn 
Blanch.-ird 

B.iland 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouc|uard 
Biiwen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkle>- 
Brrdhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlisnn 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
ChappeU 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clincer 
C-'leman 
Conte 
Conyers 


Coughlin 

Courter 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Danielson 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Di\un 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Downey 

Driuaa 

D..int.iU.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Einerv 

English 

Eridahl 

Brienbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzal 

Frost 

Fufjua 

Oaydos 

Ciephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Giniirich 

Oinn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlmc; 

Oore 

Gramm 

Gra>^slen.- 

Gray 

Orecn 

Guartnl 


Gudger 
Guyer  • 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hanimer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
HeclOer 
Hefner 
Hefiel 
HlUlE 
Hlnson 
HoUand 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
HTward 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutrhinsoii 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffries 

Johnson.  Calif 
Jc^hnson.  Colo 
Jrmes.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeicr 
Kazen 
Kiidee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach.  La 
Leath.  Tex 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
I-ocffler 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Luian 
M,~riory 
McC'sitey 
McCormack 


-M,  D.-df 

PickJe 

staggers 

.M.H.iJh 

Prever 

Stangelaiid 

:.!■  K.:\ 

IT.rt- 

Si  an ion 

M.,<j!e.i:i 

P.'.TCilard 

Steed 

M.irkev 

i  '.r^e.. 

Stenholm 

Marks 

W  .i.ifu 

Stewart 

•Murienee 

Ruliai; 

Stokes 

Marriott 

K..:.sback 

Slratton 

.M.iri;:: 

R.ii-pel 

Sturtds 

.Matsi.! 

l-..,i,(.'i.'ord 

Swnt 

.Mattox 

Retruia 

Svjif.r 

Mivroules 

Re,..s.s 

Tauke 

.MizzoU 

R).  .hmund 

Tauzin 

.Mica 

R.!;a:do 

Taylor 

Miller.  Calif. 

Roberts 

Thomas 

Miller.  Ohio 

Koblnson 

Traxler 

•Mmeta 

Roe 

Trible 

Minlsh 

Rose 

Udall 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rosenthal 

fllman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Van  Deerlln 

Moakley 

Rnh 

Vanlk 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Vento 

Montgomery 

Royer 

Volkmer 

Moare 

Russo 

Walgren 

Moorhead. 

Sabo 

Walker 

Calif. 

Santinl 

Wampler 

Mwrhead.  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Watklns 

iMurphy,  Pa 

Sawyer 

Weiss 

.Murtha 

Scheuer 

Whitehursl 

Musto 

Schulze 

Whitlev 

Mvers.  Ind. 

Sebelius 

Whittaker 

Nat  Cher 

Selberling 

Whitten 

Nelson 

Sensenbrenner 

Williams.  Mom. 

Nichols 

Shannon 

WUiiams,  Ohio 

Nolan 

Sharp 

Winn 

Nowak 

Shelby 

Wirth 

Dakar 

Shumway 

Wolpe 

Oberstar 

Shuster 

Wright 

Obey 

Simon 

Wyatt 

Ottinger 

Skelton 

Wylie 

Panel  ta 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yatron 

Pashayan 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Young.  Fla. 

Patten 

Snowe 

Young.  Mo 

Pease 

Solarz 

Zablocki 

Perkins 

Spence 

Zeferetti 

Petri 

St  Germain 

Peyser 

Stack 
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Anderson. 

Grisham 

Paul 

Calif. 

Harris 

Porter 

Archer 

Jacobs 

Hitter 

Cleveland 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lagomarslno 

Rudd 

Conable 

Lewis 

Snyxler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lungren 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

McDonald 

Weaver 

Gradison 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING 

SJ 

Anthony 

Evans.  Ga. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

App  egate 

Fenwlck 

NeaJ 

Ashley 

Findley 

Nedzi 

Baldxis 

Ford.  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Beard.  R.I 

Garcia 

Patterson 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Gialmo 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Gold  water 

Quayle 

Broomfield 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Burton.  John 

Hightower 

Rodino 

Burton.  Phillip  Holtzman 

Schrceder 

Cavanaugh 

Huckabiy 

Solomon 

Chisholm 

Jenkins 

Spell  man 

Coelho 

Jenrette 

Stark 

Collins,  ni. 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Symms 

Corman 

Kindness 

Thompson 

Cotter 

LaPalce 

Vander  Jagt 

Crane.  Philip 

Irfxlerer 

Waxman 

D'Amours 

Luken 

White 

Daschle 

Liuidlne 

WUson.  Bob 

Davis.  S  C 

McEwen 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Deckard 

McJCinney 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

Magulre 

Wolff 

Dickinson 

Mathis 

Wydler 

Dodd 

Michel 

Yates 

Dougherty 

Mlkulski 

Young.  Alaska 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Moffett 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Murphv.  HI. 

C    1"30 

The    Clerk 

announced 

the    following 

pair.s 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr  Beard  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr  Broomfield 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr    Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr,  Giainio  with  Mr  Pindloy 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.<;eo  wi'h  Mr  O'Brien 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Quayle 

Mr,  Thompson  witli  Mrs   For.witk 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr   Philip  M   Crane 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr  Daschle 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  uith  Mr   Deckard 

Ms.  Mlkulski  with  Mr  Derwinski. 


Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Goldwater. 

Mrs.  Chibholm  w-ith  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Maguire  with  Mr  Solomon. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr,  Stockman. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Neal  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

Ms  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  Huckaby  with  Mr  McKlnney. 

Mr   Phillip  Burton  with  Mr  Kemp. 

Mr  D  Amours  with  Mr  Dougherty. 

Mr  Dodd  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  Waxman  with  Mr  Symms 

Mr.  White  with  Mr  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr   McEwen, 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr  Kindness. 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  Anthony  with  Mr  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr  Garcia 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr  LaFalce 

Mr  John  L  Burton  with  Mr.  Luken 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois. 

Mr  Patterson  with  Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  Ca'.ifomia. 

Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wydler 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Matiils 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr  Rhodes. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

■\.Mi.NDMtNTi    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  dt^igriate  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2.  lines  18 
and  19.  strike  out  "for  Capper-Volstead  Mon- 
itoring. $200,000;". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clert:  read  as  follows ; 

Mr.  WHrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
wrlth  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  "for  Capper-Volstead 
Monitoring.  $200  000.  to  be  traiKferred  to  the 
Economics   and   Statistics  Service." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  temix)re.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  tlie  next  amendment  in 
disagreemem. 

The  anieiidinent  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  i: ;  Page  6.  line  12. 
after  "California"  insert  ".  the  establishment 
of  a  photo-period  house  at  Canal  Point. 
Florida,  and  cor.struction  of  facilities  at 
Plum  Island.  New  York;  Beckley.  West  Vir- 
ginia;  and  Stillwater.  Oklahoma" 

MOTION    OFFERED    FY     MP.      WHrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofler  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recedf 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nunibf  red  :  I  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  .va.--  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  12:  Page  6.  line  17. 
after  "113a)"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  $13,600,000  of  the  appropriation  pro- 
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.klfd    herein    lor   construction   9t  IftcllltleB 
shall  rtinaln  avallsble  until  espend^d" 
M  .riiiN   i.rrERED  by   mb    whitten 

Mr  WHITTE.J  Mr  Siieakpr.  I  offer 
a  moHori- 

Thf  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ml  WmrtEN  moves  that  the  House  Te^e(ie 
r.-  in  I'rt  disa^;reement  to  the  amendment  of 
■h.>  Scna'e  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
.v;mi  n::  imcndment.  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
lit  mil  ur  inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following  "  ;  Proutded  lUTthrr,  That 
$12.UK),000  of  the  appropriation  provided 
herein  for  construction  of  facilities  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended" 

The  mot'on  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
,  !.ik  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
iKciU  in  disaKreement. 

The  amoruinient  reads  as  follows 

Senate  Amendment  No.  28;  Page  10.  line 
jii  fir'.T  "extension"  Insert  "and  higher 
education" 

MOTION    OFVtRST    BY    MR     WHITTEN 

Mr  WHrrTFN  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
mot  Id:  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  WHrmsN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ame-idment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  co  icur  t'ereln 

The  mrjt:ori  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPP'AKKR  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  desunate  the  next  amendment 
m  (hsai;reement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  33:  Page  13.  line 
5.  after  "$1,400,000:"  Insert  "a  facility  In 
Unwali  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $3,800,000:". 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MR.    WHITTEN 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  de.signate  the  next  amendment  in 
disaKPeertieiit 

The  ameiulinent  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  40:  Page  17.  strike 
out  all  after  line  19  over  to  and  Including 
line  6  on  page   IS 

MOTION     <^FFF.RED     BY     MR      WHITTEN 

Mr  WHITTFN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
:i  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TRANSPORTATION    OFFICE 

For  neressary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  agricultural  transnortatlon 
projjrams  as  authorized  by  law.  including 
Held  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  OruanU-  Act  of  I9«4  (7  USC  222.S) 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employment 
under  5  USC  3109.  $2,000,000:  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  law  (7  USC  2250)  for  the  al- 
teration and  repair  of  bui'dlngs  and  Im- 
provements, but.  unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
o'  the  current  replacement  value  of  the 
building. 


Mr    \VHITTT:N   idurmg  the  reading' 
.Mr    Speaker.   I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Tne  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
win  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  47:  Page  16.  after 
"Act"  Insert  "  Provided.  That  unsubstdlzed 
Interest  guaranteed  loans  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  shall  be  In  addition  to  these 
amounts". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB      WHrTTEN 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nfTi>r 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  tt.s  disagreement  to  the  amendmeiit  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following:  "  Prcn-ided.  That  unsub- 
sldlzed  Interest  guaranteed  loans  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  shall  be  In  addition  to 
these  amounts". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SIM  AKKK  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  62  Page  34,  line 
20.  strike  out  "$18.500.000 "  and  Insert 
"$17,489,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR      WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion 

The  C  lerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
"$23,500,000 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The.SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

Tho  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  amendment  No  69:  Page  41.  line 
19,  strike  out  during  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
insert  "after  September  1,  1980" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR    WHIITEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  admendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  70:  Page  43.  line 
12.  after  Centers'  Insert:  Prorldcd  further. 
That,  of  the  funds  provided  herein,  there 
shall  be  available  $2,250,000  with  which  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  2-year  pilot  proj- 
ect study  In  108  school  districts  of  all  cash 
assistance  and  all  commodity  letter  of  credit 
assistance   In   lieu  of  commodities  for   the 


school  lunch  pro^.-rams  operated  In  such  dis- 
tricts" 

M :rri"N   (iKfKRF.Il    BY    .MR     WHITTEN 

.Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.'^  follow.'^ 

.Mr  WiiiTTEN  moves  that  the  House  rf-ede 
from  Its  dlSftKteeinent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  .onrur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a-s  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided  jurther  That 
$285,000,000  of  the  amount  appri.priaved 
herein  shall  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  .Act  of  1980  Is  enacted 
or  the  96th  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  Pro- 
t'tded  further.  That  upon  ena<'tment  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  which 
requires  reductloris  In  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram levels,  $285,000,000  of  the  amount  here- 
in appropriated  shall  hereby  be  rescinded, 
and  the  program  le\el  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
similar  amount,  Proiidid  further  Th.il.  of 
the  funds  provided  herein  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  there  shall  be  available  $1,- 
975,000  with  which  the  secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  3-year  pilot  project  study  In  60  school 
districts  of  all  cash  assistance  and  all  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  a.sslstance  in  lieu  of 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  programs 
operated  In  such  districts". 

Mr  WHITTEN  •during'  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motior.  may  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPE.-XKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  72:  Pa^e  43.  line 
20.  after  "reimbursement"  Insert  ":  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  pay- 
ments which  exceed  5  cents  per  half-pint 
of  milk  served  after  September  1 ,  1980.  which 
Is  served  to  children  who  are  not  eligible  for 
free  milk  and  which  Is  served  In  schools, 
child  care  Institutions,  and  summer  camps 
participating  In  meal  service  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MB.   WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr     Whitten    moves   that    the   House  re- 
cede  from   Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ''^i 
ment  of   the  Senate  numbered  72  and  con-     ^. 
cur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  76:  Page  45,  line 
24.  after  "3109"  Insert  ":  Provided  lurther. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  In  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
administer  directly  In  any  State  any  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  or  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1960  that  the  Secretary  did  not  directly  ad- 
minister In  fiscal  year  1980". 

MOTION   offered  BY    MR.   WHrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  a."-  follows: 

Mr  WnmEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amenanit-nt  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therein 

The  mot.on  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tt-mijore  Ttie  Clerk 
will  designate  the  licxl  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The   amendment    read.s   as    follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  82:  Page  49  line 
1.  after  "space"  Insert  "ito  Include  multiple 
year  leases)". 

MOTION    OFFERFD   BY    MR     WHITTIN 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker  I  otTer  a 
tnotion. 

The  Clerk  reaa  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  Whiiten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numt>ered  82  and  concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  '1  lu  Clern 
will  de.signate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84  Page  50.  strike 
out  all  after  line  20,  over  to  and  including 
Hie  2  on  page  51 .  and  Insert : 

Sec  607  The  cumtilatlve  total  of  trans- 
lers  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  growth  capital  for 
data  services  and  National  Finance  Center 
operations  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  appropriated  to  an 
agency  of  the  Department  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  agency  adminis- 
trator 

MOTION     offered     BY     MR.     WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WmrrsN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amii.d- 
ment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No:  85:  Page  52,  strike 
out  all  after  Une  9.  over  to  and  including 
line  5.  on  page  53.  and  Insert : 

Sec  614.  (a;  No  appropriations  made 
available  In  this  act  shall  be  obligated  In 
a  manner  that  would  cause  obligations  from 
the  total  budget  authority  available  to  any 
department  or  establishment-  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921 — or  any  major  administrative  subdivi- 
sion increof.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sepitraber  30.  1981.  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
for  the  last  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  or 
15  per  centum  for  any  month  in  the  last 
quarie'  of  such  fiscal  year  The  Director  of 
the  Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity i:  uie  Director  determines  In  writing 
that  the  waiver  Is  necessary  to  avoid  a  se.n- 
ous  disruption  In  carrying  out  such  program 
or  activity 

(bi  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  head 
of  each  department  and  establishment  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propnalioiii  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  specifying  the 
amount  of  obligations  incurred  during  the 
quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total  available 
budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
the  obligations  constitute. 


(C)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  Keep  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  fully  informed  of 
ik^tions  taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
i:  this  section  Including  any  waivers 
Kranled,  and  shall  promptly  report  in  writ- 
ing any  situation  m  which  ihe  obligations 
of  any  aepartinent  and  establishment  exc^ec. 
such  requirements  other  than  pursuant  to 
a  waiver  No;  lattr  thitn  December  3i.  1981. 
the  Director  shall  !-ub;ni:  a  report  to  thp 
Conin^ittees  on  Approp-la'ions  on  the  re- 
sult.s  of  the  requlrenient,-  of  this  sC'^tion  and 
actions  taken  under  this  section  Including 
the  elTects  upon  procurement  and  appor- 
tlonmeni  procesf>es.  together  with  any 
recommendations  the  Director  considers  ap- 
propriate Concurrent  with  the  submittal  of 
the  report  to  the  Coranuttees  on  Appropria- 
tions under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Di- 
rect! r  shall  submit  a  copv  of  such  report  to 
the  Comptroller  CTenerai,  uho  shall  promptly 
review  that  rcpon  and  -utannt  t  j  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  an  tJialysis  of 
the  report  and  any  recommendations  which 
the  Comptroller  General  .-onslders  appro- 
priate. 

MOTION     OFn:Rf3j     BY 


Mr. 


Dpt 


WHITTEN 

akcr.  I  offer 


Mr    WHITTEN 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a.'-  .'ollow.^ : 

Mr  Whittin  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  fi.'i  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  in?ert   the   lollowing: 

Sfc  614  .No*  later  Thar.  45  da:vs  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  esiafclishment 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budpet  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  dur- 
ing the  quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total 
available  budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
which    the   rbUgations  constitute, 

Mr.  WHITTEN  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  a.^  read 
and  priT.ted  m  the  Re(  orh 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  temjjore.  li  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
:i;an   from  Mi.s,si.ssipp!'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temixire  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement 

The  amendment  read.-  a.s  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  88:  Page  53.  after 
line  10.  insert; 

Sec.  618.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  to  agencies  under  this  Act  for  pro- 
curement of  consultant  service^  shall  lie  re- 
duced by  $1,488,000 

I  hi  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  a 
department  or  establLshrnent — as  aefined  in 
section  2  of  the  Budget  atid  Accounting  .^ct 
1921 — shall  submit  ann  lally  to  the  House 
and  Senate  .Appropriations  Committees,  as 
part  of  its  budget  jtistiiication,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  funds  requested  for  con- 
sulting services;  the  appropriation  accounts 
in  which  such  funds  are  lorated.  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  need  for  consulting  .serv- 
ices, including  a  list  of  major  programs  that 
recuire  consulting  services 

(c)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter 
tho  Inspector  General  of  such  department  or 
estab'ishmem  or  comparable  otfi*  lal,  or  If 
there  Is  no  In^oector  Geiieral  or  comparahlp 
official,  the  agency  head  or  the  agency  head  s 
designee,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along 


with  ttw  budget  justification  an  evaluation 
f  the  agency  s  progress  to  institute  eSective 
.^^anapement  oootnils  and  improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  data  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Prcxuremen;  Data  Sys- 
tem regarding  consultant  services  contract- 
ual arrangements. 

MOTir.'.N     OFIEBED    SY      Mh       WHITTEN 

Mr,  WHITPEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  88  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  sai/d  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Stc  616.  lai  For  fisca;  year  :98i:  aua  there- 
after a  department  or  establishment — as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921 — shall  submit  annually  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, as  part  of  its  budget  Justification, 
the  estimated  amount  of  funds  requested  for 
consulting  services;  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts in  which  such  funds  are  located,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  need  for  consulting 
servici-B,  uiciudiiig  a  list  of  major  programs 
that  require  consulting  services. 

I  bi  I  or  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter,  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  department  or  es- 
laolishment.  or  comparable  official,  or  If  there 
is  no  Inspector  General  or  comparable  ofticial. 
the  agency  h.ead  or  the  agency  bead's  desig- 
nee, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  along  with 
the  budget  justilication.  an  evaluation  of  the 
ageticys  progress  to  institute  effective  man- 
agement controls  and  improve  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  the  data  provided  to  the 
Federal  Procurement  Data  System  regarding 
consultant  service  contractual  arrangements 

Ml  WHITTEN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  ir  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  ic  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missis.sipj):- 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

T);e  SPEAKER  pro  temixire  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  89;  Page  53.  after 
line  10.  insert  : 

Sec.  619.  Certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Agiiculttiral 
Credit  Insurance  F\ind.  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
an?e  F\ind.  and  the  Rural  Development  In- 
surance FMnd  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  loans  closed  dur- 
ing the  fi.scal  year. 

MOTION     OFFEKFU    BY     N!  F.      V.h:TTTN 

Mr  WHrTTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

Th°  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Whittfn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  89  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  01 
the  section  number  named  in  said  ameno- 
menl    insert  the  following  "Sec  617". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendmient  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  90;  Page  53.  after 
lino  10.  insert; 
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Sec.  620  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  negotiated  mdlrec. 
cost  rates  on  cooperative  agreements  or  simi- 
lar arrangements  between  the  United  stales 
Department  ol  Agriculture  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  agreement  when  the  purpose  ol 
such  cooperative  arrangements  is  to  carry  out 
programs  of  mutual  interest  oeiweeii  the 
two  parties  This  doe?  nut  preclude  appro- 
priate payment  of  indirect  costs  on  grants 
and  contracts  with  such  institutions  when 
such  Indirect  costs  are  computed  on  a  simi- 
lar basis  for  ull  agencies  (or  which  appro- 
prla'.lons  are  provided  in  this  Art. 

MOTION    orFERtD    BY    MR     WliITrFN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  WmrrEN  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  it 
the  Senate  numbered  90  .ind  concur  therein 
with  an  amendmeiu.  as  follows  In  Ueu  ol 
the  section  nrmber  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "Sec.  618". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  Page  53.  after 
line  10.  Insert: 

SEC.  621.  Within  60  days  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act.  the  Department  of  Energy  .shall 
transfer  $10,800,000  to  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  for  blomass  nnd  alcohol  fuels  re- 
search In  accordance  with  existing  inter- 
agency agreements  This  sum  represents  the 
total  fiscal  year  1981  funding  for  the  Depart- 
naent  of  Energy's  on-farm  and  heroaceou.s 
programs,  the  near-term  silviculture  pro- 
gram and  on-farm  alcohol  stills. 

MOTION    OFFEHED    BY    MR     WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  ihe  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendmeiu  of 
the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur  there- 
in Ai'.h  an  amendment,  as  follows:  'n  lieu 
of  the  section  numt>er  named  In  said  amend- 
ment,  insert   the   following:    "Sec.   619". 

The  moiion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore .  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Pajje  53.  after 
line   10.   insert. 

Sec.  622.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  producers 
to  remain  within  rhelr  normal  crop  acreage 
to  be  eligible  for  price-support  loans,  tar- 
get price  protection,  or  disaster  asil stance 
with  regard  to  the  1981  programs  for  cotton, 
whea...  feed  grains,  and  rice  under  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  as  amended 
(7  use    1281). 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY    MR    WHITTFN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  it.-i  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ti  umbered  92  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows:  'n  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Sec  620  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  producers 
to  remain  within  their  normal  crop  acreage 


;o  je  eliijlbie  Ur  price-auppor;.  loi.iM.  'ar- 
get  price  protection,  or  disaster  assistance 
with  regard  '.o  the  1981  programs  for  cotton, 
w.'iea:.  feed  grains  and  rice  under  the  Ford 
.ind  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (7 
use  1281  »  :  Provided.  That  any  Increases  in 
acreage  In  1981  shall  not  be  used  In  de- 
termining normal  crop  acreage  in  future 
vears 

Mr.  WHITTEN  'dur  ng  the  reading>. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  con.sidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
cli<:aoreenient. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  93:  Page  oJ.  after 
line  10.  inser: : 

Sec  623  Departments  and  related  agencies 
rcelvlntj  appn^priatlons  in  excess  of  $50.- 
no".000  under  this  Art  shall,  within  30  davs 
foUowIn"  enactment  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Approprlatiiiiis  of  th*"  two  Houses 
of  Con'Tess  a  schedule  of  anticipated  outlays 
for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  vear  beginning 
October  1.  1980  These  deparcments  and  re- 
lated aL'encles  shall  also  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriations committees,  within  30  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  reports 
showlnc  actual  outlays  for  the  preceding 
quarter  and  anv  necessary  changes  In  the 
schedule  of  outlays  originally  submitted  In 
the  event  a  department  or  agency  determines 
that  Its  total  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year 
will  vary  by  more  than  1  per  centum  from 
the  total  projected  Iti  Its  original  schedule. 
it  shall  immedintclv  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  ."Vppropriatlons  of  the  two  Houses  a 
revised  schedule.  Departments  and  related 
agencies  shn)l  subml'  copies  of  the  outlay 
schedules  and  reports  required  herein  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  concurrently 
with  their  submission  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  .Appropriations  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  analyze  the.'^e 
schedules  and  reports  and  a-ssses-s  their  Im- 
plications for  contrresslonal  budget  and  ap- 
propriations policies  and  subm.t  the  results 
of  its  analyses  on  a  timely  basis  to  *he  Com- 
mittees on  .Approprfaflons  and  Budget  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

MOTION    OFFFREn    BY    MR.    WHITTFN 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN  moves  that  ihe  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsnereement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  93  and  concur  therein 
with  an  am'-ndment.  as  follows-  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  621.  Departments  and  related  agencies 
receiving  appropriations  In  excess  of  $50.- 
000.000  under  this  Act  shall.  wUhln  30  dnv:; 
following  enactment,  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  tn'o  Houses  of 
Concress  a  schedule  of  anticipated  outlays 
for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  I.  1980 

Mr   WHITTEN  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  last  anieadment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  fellows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  94:  Page  53,  after 
line  10.  insert: 

Sec.  624.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  following  watershed  projects 
under  Public  Law  83  566  arc  hereby  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  Executive  Orders 
12133  and  12141:  Orasshopper-Coal  Creek, 
Kansas.  Stewart  Creek.  Kentucky;  Mozlngo 
Creek.  Missouri;  Blind  Brook.  New  York, 
Plney  Creek-Soak  Creek.  West  Virginia:  Upper 
Mud  River.  West  Virginia.  South  Zumbro 
Watershed.  Dodge  and  Olineiead  Countii>s 
Mliuiesota.  Elk  Creek  Watershed.  Kani-i. 
and  Little  Calumet  Watershed,  IlUr.ult, 

MOIION    offered     by     .MR      WIIITTIN 

Mr.  WHITTEUV.  Mr.  .Speaker.  1  offer  a, 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsitgreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  94  ana  concur  tnere.n 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  t '. 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following 

Sec,  622  Notwithstanding  any  uther  provi- 
sion of  law  watershed  projcclis  under  Public 
Law  83  .see  are  hereby  exempted  from  the 
refjulrementA  of  Executive  Orders  12113  and 
12141. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  conftrence 
report  and  on  the  several  motions  v/as 
laid  on  the  t.ible 


Gt-NEUAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  u.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mcnibe:;' 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
'•onfercnce  report  just  considered,  a.ici 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  tables, 
charts,  and  other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi-ssippi? 

There  wa,s  no  obuitioii 


FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE.  FUNGICIDE. 
AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  DE  L.\  GARZA  Mr  Speaker  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'il  R 
70181  to  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
P^mgicide,  and  Rodenticidc  Act  until 
September  30,  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  nile.  the  conference  report  is 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980.- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  >  Mr  de  la  Garz^  <  will 
be  recognized  for  ,30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Wa.m?- 
I ER 1 ,  will  be  recognized  for  30  minute? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  II. R. 
7018— legislation  to  extend  the  Federal 
Iiisecticide  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  iFIFRA.  through  September  30. 
1981. 

H.R  7018  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  wide 
support  and  was  passed  by  that  body 
ovtrwlicimingly.  The  conlerence  com- 
mittee generally  accepted  the  House  bill 
with  an  ami  ndment  offered  b.\  the  Sen- 
ate to  provisions  dealing  with  conpres- 
iional  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7018  as  reported  by 
the  conference  would — 

Extend  the  authorization  for  funding 
I'ederai  pesticide  control  programs 
through  September  :so.  19t'l . 

Authorize  the  appropriation  of  $77,- 
300.000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  operate  the 
EPA's  pesticide  program,  including  re- 
rtarch  and  demonstration; 

Authorize  scientists  other  than  ap- 
pj:nted  members  of  the  Scientific  Ad- 
vi.<;ory  Panel  to  be  included  on  temporary 
.subpanels  created  to  assist  the  full  Panel 
established  by  the  Act: 

Require  all  emerfeency  .suspen.sion  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  lo  be 
submitted  for  comment  by  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  without  limiting  the  Ad- 
ministrator s  authority  to  take  necessary 
action  to  protect  human  health  and 
safety: 

Require  the  Administrator  to  issue  a 
written  procedure  providing;  for  peer  re- 
view of  the  design,  iirotocols  and  con- 
duct as  well  as  the  result  of  maior  scien- 
tific studie.s  conducted  under  the  act: 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  proceed 
with  an  emergency  suspension  action 
without  completion  of  this  peer  review 
when  circumstati'^e'^  warrant  such  action, 
pro'.ided  that  he  initiate  peer  review 
promptly  after  such  an  order  '^  issued; 

Perniii  a  two-House  congressional  veto 
of  future  EPA  rules  and  regulations  deal- 
ing with  pesticides.  Conferees  accepted 
a  Senate  amendment  to  a  House  provi- 
fion  authoriL'ing  expedited  judicial  re- 
view of  any  luiure  attempt  to  construe 
'he  consti'.utionality  of  the  legislative 
•eto  section.  The  language  acreed  to  by 
•he  conierees  is  similar  to  provisions 
v.hich  became  law  a.'  part  of  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  bill  earlier  this  year. 

Mr  Si^aker.  H.R.  7018  is  the  result  of 
tiie  efforts  of  many  people  working  to- 
gether toward  a  reasonable  resolution  of 
many  issues  H.R.  7018  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  lundinf,  authorization  for 
-IPRA  throuph  Psc.x:  1981  with  a  fund- 
m^  ceiling  of  $77,5no.OOO.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  an  authorization  of  $72  - 
160.000  for  fiscal  1930.  which  is  the 
amount  appropriateu  by  Congress  in 
Public  Law  96-103, 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legLslation  in  its  present  form. 

n  1750 
Mr   WAMPLER    Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  .-ipeakpr  I  n.se  ivi  ,'-ui4>ori  of  llie 
conference  report  on  H,R  7018,  This  leg- 
islation extends  the  authorization  for 
PIFRA  programs  through  fiscal  vear 
1981, 

As  many  of  you  will  remember  the 
fiscal  year  1980  authorization  bill  for 
PIFRA  died  in  coiiference  last  year  alt«r 
ihe  Senate  refused  to  accept  a  House 
provision  establishing  a  one-House  con- 
gressional veto  over  EPA's  P'li-T^..^ 
regulations. 

This  year  to  make  sure  that  EPA  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  the  Congre.ss.  the 
House,  extended  the  funding  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  in  the  spirit  of  compromise-  in- 
cluded a  two-Hou.se  congre.<;sional  veto 
thus  giving  Congress  the  authority  to 
veto  future  EPA  rules  and  regulations 
dealing;  with  FIFRA. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  this  two-House  congressional 
veto  provision  with  a  modification  that 
would  establish  procedures  to  expedite 
judicial  review  of  the  const ilutionalitv 
01  the  legislative  veto  Under  the  confer- 
ence substitute  the  Supreme  Court  and 
courts  of  appeal  would  have  a  duty  to 
advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  any  action 
brought  under  this  amendment 

A  provision  that  I  .sponsored  was  ac- 
cepted and  made  a  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  adds  a  new  directive  to  EP.'V  to 
the  effect  that  formal  procedures  for  peer 
review  must  be  established.  This  would 
provide  independent  scientific  review  of 
the  design  and  results  of  major  scien- 
tific studies  which  are  used  by  EPA  for 
regulator\-  actions  Peer  review  shouH 
improve  the  decisionmaking  powers  of 
EPA  and  revive  public  confidence  in  the 
Agency's  studies  and  detprminations. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation  as 
proposed  by  our  esteemed  colleague. 
'^LOYD  FiTHiAN.  would  authorize  the  in- 
clusion on  temporary  subpanels.  used  to 
assist  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel,  of 
scientists  who  are  not  Panel  members 
but  who  because  of  their  expertise  would 
be  selected  by  the  Panel  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. This  feature  ,should  further  en- 
nance  the  decisionmaking  powers  of  EPA 
and  insure  that  conclusions  reached  are 
fully  supportable  by  independent  and  ob- 
jective .scientists, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  will  .scon  again  be  time 
to  consider  the  authorization  of  EPA  for 
FIFRA  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982.  but 
I  see  no  reason  for  disapproving  the  con- 
ference re-^ort.  Consequently.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report, 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con.sin  <Mr.  Zaelocki'.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Zablocki 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

INTER  .VATlONAL    SFCURnV     AND    THE    Sm'ATION 
IN    POLAND 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  comment  on  the 
situation  in  Poland 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are  intently  fixed 
on  Poland  today.  While  the  international 
system  has  recently  been  jolted  by  the 
Iran-Iraq  conflict,  and  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  threat  of  a  new 
and  much  more  dangerous  crisis  in  Po- 
land has  taken  precedence. 

Such  attention  is  justified,  Poland  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  country 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Becau,se  of  too  many 
successful  efforts  at  foreign  domination. 
Poland  has  been  an  unwitting  catalyst 
for  international  tension  and  the  gravest 
of  confhcts.  including  World  War  II,  Po- 
land's fierce  independence  and  desire  to 
.solve  its  problems  without  outside  inter- 
ference have  historically  been  caUDUsly 
Ignored  by  her  neighbors  In  recent  weeks 
ominous  signals  emanating  from  the  So- 
viet Union  raise  this  tragic  specter  once 
again. 

Despite  its  official  status  as  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Poland  is  of  vita! 
concern  lo  the  national  security  of  the 
United  Slates  and  Western  Europe,  In 
addition,  to  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  including  myself.  Poland 
and  its  future  involves  direct  cultural 
ties  and  a  commitment  to  the  hope  of  a 
better  hfe  for  the  Polish  people.  The 
combined  effect  of  this  policy  and  cul- 
tural interest  ha^  created  a  special  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
Poland  to  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
ijarable  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  increasingly  alarmuig  pattern  of 
Soviet  adventurism  and  aggression, 
graphically  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  has  sharply 
and  properly  heightened  U.S.  concern 
about  the  situation  in  Poland.  As  mobili- 
zation of  Soviet  miliiary  reserves  and  ihe 
closing  of  Polish  borders  continues.  U.S. 
apprehension  over  the  possible  crushing 
of  even  the  most  modest  of  new  freedoms 
m  Poland  must  increase  as  well  The  op- 
erating dictum  of  Soviet  foreign  pohcy 
tiiat  "whafs  mine  is  mine,  what's  yours 
is  negotiable."  may  once  again  be  rearing 
Its  ugly  head. 

As  such.  I  firmly  add  my  voice  to  those 
concerned  officials  of  both  the  outgoing 
Carter  and  incoming  Reagan  adminis- 
trations regarding  the  possibihiy  of  So- 
\iet  militar>-  intervention  in  Poland 
Such  action  which  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  interna- 
tional law  would  have  the  gra\est  of 
consequences  for  international  peace  and 
.security  and  East -West  relations 

Lest  Moscow  perceive  strong  talk  to  be 
cheap,  in  my  view  the  United  States 
would  have  to  .seriously  consider  a  num- 
ber of  strong  sanctions  in  the  fare  of 
Soviet  military  action  An  eflective  and 
complete  trade  embargo,  the  indefinite 
suspension  of  arms  control  discu.s.<;ions. 
the  speeding  up  of  a  r.umber  of  military 
programs,  and  moratoria  on  existing 
scientific  exchanges  and  the  refusal  to 
extend  new  one.'-  would  be  examjile.'-  of 
such  sanctions 

Furthermore.  de.'^pile  unfortuiiate 
campaign  rheton,  lo  the  contiary,  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  doubt  tor  e\en 
a  moment  the  wiiiin^nc.^s  or  abihtv  of 
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the  United  States  to  use  its  military 
capabilities  to  defend  its  vital  interests 
irui  assist  its  allies  to  do  the  same.  That 
capability  is  credible,  it  is  significant, 
and  it  is  ctTcitiw  i:  sanctions  would 
have  to  be  iinpk minted.  I  believe  our 
European  allies  would  and  must  support 
them.  The  European  memory  is  a  long 
and  rich  one;  and  1939  was  only  41  years 
riRO 

While  U.S.  concern  for  Poland  at  this 
ri.o.ncnt  Is  ereat.  so  is  Soviet  loreign 
policy  and  national  security  interest. 
Despite  its  tragic  record,  we  should  not 
prejudKc  Soviet  responses  to  the  situa- 
tion m  Poland,  or  spasmodically  assume 
the  worst  about  Soviet  intentions.  The 
one  fact  that  is  unalterably  clear  us  that 
international  relations  are  a  two-way 
street.  Strong  Western  sanctions  would 
be  dictated  by  Soviet  intervention:  but  If 
the  pattern  of  Soviet  aggression  is  re- 
versed, possible  steps  toward  cooperation 
in  arms  control,  international  trade,  and 
other  areas  could  well  develop. 

Even  mutual  cooperation  in  helping 
Poland  to  solve  its  economic  problems 
in  its  own  way  could  be  developed. 
Threats  and  tension  need  not  be  the  pri- 
mary direction  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  The  basic  principle  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  clearly  understand  is 
that  their  moderation  will  bring  U.S. 
moderation  and  the  praspect  of  coopera- 
tion. Extreme  Soviet  action,  however,  will 
bring  strong  U.S.  reaction. 

If  this  principle  is  adhered  to  by  both 
East  and  West,  the  first  faltering  steps 
taken  by  the  Polish  people  and  their 
Government  to  create  a  better  life  will 
be  strengthened  The  Polish  workers  will 
perhaps  find  that  if  their  major  commit- 
ment is  to  greater  economic  freedom, 
slowly  but  surely  political  freedoms  will 
follow.  If  the  Poli.sh  Government  recog- 
nizes that  some  power  can  be  .shared, 
they  may  find  that  their  ultimate  politi- 
cal position  will  not  wither  away.  Such 
lessons  could  also  be  learned  by  Poland's 
other  Communist  neighbors,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  future  of  Poland  should  lie  in 
the  hands  of  its  people  and  its  govern- 
ment. If  this  objective  can  be  achieved, 
international  security  will  have  been  en- 
hanced and  the  groundwork  laid  for  a 
better  climate  of  East-West  relations  If 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  accept  such  a 
course  for  Poland,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
grave  international  tension  and  conflict 
More  than  2  years  ago.  President  Carter 
frankly  told  Moscow  it  could  choose  be- 
tween either  confrontation  or  coopera- 
tion in  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
The  situation  in  Poland  bears  out  the 
continuing  relevance  of  that  remark. 

It  is  mv  hope  the  Soviet  leaders  will 
fully  consider  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  precipitate  a 
dangerous  crisis  by  resorting  to  force  and 
intervention  bv  invasion. 
•  Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  7018  The  report  extends  the 
funding  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde 
.Act.  commonly  known  as  FIFRA    for  1 


>ear  until  September  30.  1981.  and  con- 
tains a  few  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
ihe  act. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
bring  back  to  you  today  a  conference 
report  that  represents  the  bill  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  House  by  a  roUcall  vote 
of  392  to  22  with  but  one  minor  amend- 
ment Included  in  H  R  7018,  as  passed 
the  House,  was  the  incorporation  of  a 
provision  that  would  authorize  a  two- 
House  congressional  veto  of  future  EPA 
ruleo  and  regulations  Lssued  under  au- 
thority of  the  act.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  that  provision  with  the  addi- 
tion of  procedures  to  authorize  expedited 
judicial  review  in  the  event  an  interested 
party  should  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  le,?islative  veto  provision 
This  amendment  is  identical  to  language 
previously  agreed  to  by  the  House  in  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
ihe  other  amendments  which  had  been 
included  in  the  House  bill.  One  provides 
Tor  peer  review  of  .scientific  studies  con- 
ducted under  the  act  and  is  the  result 
of  an  amendment  in  committee  origi- 
nated by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr  Wampler.  This  provision 
requires  the  Administrator  to  issue  writ- 
ten procedures  providing  for  peer  re- 
view of  the  design,  protocols  and  conduct 
as  well  as  of  the  results  of  major  scien- 
t'  c  studies  conducted  under  the  act.  The 
Administrator  coulJ.  however,  proceed 
with  an  emergency  suspension  action 
without  completion  of  this  peer  review- 
when  circumstances  warrant  such  ac- 
tion, provided  that  he  mltiate  peer  re- 
view promptlv  after  such  an  order  is  is- 
sued A  similar  provision  had  also  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  in  the  bill  passed 
in  the  other  House. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the  House 
bill  which  originated  as  a  proposal  by 
Mr.  FiTHiAN  of  Indiana.  This  provision 
would  authorize  sclentLsts  other  than  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Panel  to  be  included  on  temporary 
subpanels  that  might  be  established  to 
evaluate  scientific  studies  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  relies  on  with  respect 
to  proposed  action. 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report  is 
necessary  at  this  time  to  extend  the 
funding  authority  for  FIFRA  through 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  to 
make  the  changes  discussed  above.  The 
members  gave  this  measure  its  enthusi- 
astic support  when  the  bill.  H.R  7018. 
was  originally  considered  by  the  House. 
I  urge  the  members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  enactment  of  this  report.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZ.A  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  one  the  coiiference  report. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr  ECKii.'NJiUr  Mr  Sjx'uker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  '..•.•  .11  'i.L'  ground  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present  and  make  tht 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Meml)ers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  334.  nays  13. 
not  voting  85.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No    6701 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

.'Mcalui 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Ancier«>on. 

Calif. 
An  ler«on.  Ill 
Andrews.  N  C 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Applegat* 
Archer 
Atkinsin 
AuCoin 
Bad ham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Bar.iard 
Barnes 
Beard.  Teiui 
Bedell 
Hnlenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethiine 
BevlU 
Blau/l 
BLnghatn 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bo!  and 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bcnke.' 
Boaquard 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brolhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Rudd 
Buchanan 
Burgemer 
DurliHun 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Cart  er 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Clvve'ancl 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Connb  e 
Conte 
Ccnyers 
Crrman 
rouehlln 
roirter 
C^rane  Uaiuel 
Crockett 
D'Aniours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  K   W 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Mich, 
di-  la  Oar7a 
Deckard 
Delli-ms 
Derrick 
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Devlne 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
Dixon 
Donnellv 
Doman 
Downey 
Urinati 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
E^arly 
tckharcit 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okia 
Em  ery 
English 
Erdahl 
ErIenl)om 
Erte". 

Evana.  Del. 
Evans.  IcU. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fiihinn 
Fllppo 
Fl.'rio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Freazel 
Frost 
FuquB 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Otngrlch 
omn 
GHckman 
Gonzalez 
G  Te 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
C"ir»y 
Green 
Gnsham 
Giiarini 
Guyer 
Ha^'edrm 
Hall  Ohio 
Ha'l.Tex 
Hamilton 
Hiimmer- 
schmldt 
Haiue 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Hams 
Hnwkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hill  is 
Hins<in 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holt.'man 
Hopltins 
Howajd 
Hubbard 
Hiithes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 


H\de 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jtfforda 

.Jeflnt."< 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johns' in.  Colo. 

Jo^es.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmcier 

Kazen 

K I  Idee 

K'lttovsek 

Kostmayer 

KnuTiHr 

L.KMnarsino 

Latta 

Ltiirh  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath  Te.x 

Lee 

Lelunan 

Lelana 

Lent 

Levitas 

I,ewls 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Lung.  Md. 

Lot  I 

Lowry 

Lu]an 

Lvuicren 

MrClory 

M.-Ciosko;. 

McOormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madiga'i 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Mamott 

Martin 

Malsul 

Mattox 

Vavrijiiles 

MKa 

Miller,  Cnllf 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mttiish 

Mitchell   Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M  '  re 

Moorhead. 

Calif 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
M\era.  'nd. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlmjer 
Panctta 
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nrd 


nd 


Paihavan 

p»-eri 

pat;erson 

Pease 

Perkins 

ppin 

Peyser 

P:.:k  e 

Preyer 

Prire 

Prttchard 

F:.r5e;i 

Qiiayle 

QulUeli 

RahaU 

Range; 

Repula 

Reuss 

Richm 

Rlnaldo 

Ritti-r 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Hoe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Kusso 

Sabo 


Ashbrook 
Barman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Dennemeyer 
Goodllng 


Santinl 

.^'awver 

Srheuer 

.Srhilze 

Sebc  i  ^ 

Seiberllni: 

."^^n    -nb  ■  r.i.e 

Shannon 

^hari' 

Shelbv 

Shumway 

.Shw^ter 

S:mon 

.si.-e;  o). 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sm:lh    Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stacreers 

Stangeland 

Stan  ion 

Sleed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Sioifes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

NAYS— 13 

Hansen 

McDonald 

Marlenee 

Paul 

Porter 

NOT  VOTING— 85 


Synar 

Tauzln 

Th   mas 

Tnble 

r  .a  1 

Va;.  Deer'.in 

Yank 

Vento 

V    1' me- 

WaiRren 

Warn  pier 

Waik  ns 

\V(  a',  er 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Wh:Mev 

WTilttaker 

WlMlt-Ii 

WilhamB,  Mont 
W  I'  ia!ii=  Ohio 
Wilson.  Boh 

\V    IK. 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wri'-ht 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yairon 

Yount;,  Fla, 

V'  uii"    Mo 

Zablockl 

Ze.'erelti 


Rousselot 

Taylor 

Waiker 


Alexander 

Anminzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Beard,  R  I. 

Boiling 

Broom  Held 

BroyhUl 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phi. lip 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsho.m 

Coelho 

Collins.  111. 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Daschle 

Davis.  S.C. 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Doucherty 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Edwards,  Ala 

Evans,  Ga 

Penwlck 

Perraro 


Findley 

Ford.  Tf  r,n 

Garcia 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Gudtjer 

Harsha 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jenklne 

Jeni^ette 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Mathls 

Ma7.zoU 

MlcheJ 

Mikulski 

Moffett 

Murphy.  Dl, 

Murphv   NY 


Neal 

N     '.• 

O  Brien 

Pepper 

H;ii:sback 

Rhodes 

Rixlino 

Satterfleld 

Srhroeler 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Stark 

Stocltman 

Svmms 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Tra-'ler 

l.niman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson,  C  H 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wo.fl 

Wydler 

Yates 

Y^oung.  Alaska 


n    1810 

The   Clerk    announced    the    followinf; 
pairs: 
Mr  Rodino  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr  Kindness. 
Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr   Yoving  of  Alaska 
Mr  £>odd  with  Mr.  Kemp 
Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr   Brovhlll 
Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr  McE^wen 
Ms.  Mikulski  with  Mr    Wydler 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wi'li  Mr   Kelly 
Mr   Hightower  with  Mr   Doupherty. 
Mr  Giaimo  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Alabama 
Mrs   ChLsholm  with  Mr  Rallsback. 
Mr  John  L  Burton  with  Mr   .So'omon 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr    Corcoran 
Mrs,  Schroeder  wl'h  Mr   Philln  M   Crane 
Mr  Thompson  with  Mr    McKlnney 
Mr  Waxman  with  Mr   Mirlie! 
Mr  Wolff  with  Mr    Vander  Japt 
Mr   I.aFalce  with  Mr   Tauke 
Mr   Ichord  with  Mr   Horton 
Mr   Pepper  with  Mr   Harsha 
Mr   Lundlne  with  Mr    Derwinski, 


Mr   Evai^.s  of  Georgia  with  Mr   O'Brien 

Ms   Ferraro  w  ith  Mr  Stockman 

Mr    .Anthony  with  Mr   Goldwater 

Mr    .Alexander  wiih  Mr   Pindley 

Mrs   Collins  of    llinois  with  Mr   Symnis 

Mr   Stark  with  Mrs   Fenwlck 

Mr    Traxler  with  Mr   Dickinson 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texa.';  with  Mr    Jen- 


Mr 
'•Ins 

.Mr 
Una 
.Mr 


Gudger  with  Mr    Davis  of  South  Caro- 


MoITet:  with  Mr   Luketi 
Mr    Mathls  with  Mr   Nedzi 
Mr    NealwlthMr   Garcia 
Mr  Satterfield  with  Mr   Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  .Ashlev 
Mr   Aspin  with  Mr   Beard  of  Rliode  Island 
Mr   Cavanaugh  with  Mr   Coelho 
Mr   Daschle  with  Mr   Ullman 
Mr    White   with   Mr    Charles   H    Wilson  of 
California 

Mr    Huckabv  with  Mr    Jeiirettc 

Mr  DANIEL  B  CRANE  changed  his 
vote  from   'yea"  to  -nay  ' 

Mr  PORD  of  Michigan  and  Mr, 
D.XNIEL  B  CRANE  changed  their  votes 
from     nay"  to  -'yea  " 

So  the  conference  report  wa,';  agreed 
t«- 

T.he  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recon.'^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENER.^L  LEAV'T: 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  withm  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  -Mr, 
HcTToi ,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  'he  pentleman  from  Tcxa.';'' 

There  was  no  objection 


C0NFT:RENCE    report    on    S     iP96 
WOOD  RESIDUE  LrriLIZATION  ACT 
OP  1980 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  on  behah"  of  Mr. 
EoLEY  and  without  ob.iection.  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  Senate  bill  'S  1996'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to 
encourage  the  efficient  use  of  wood  and 
wood  residues  through  pilot  projects  and 
demonstrations  and  a  pilot  wood  utiliza- 
tion program- 

CONFERKNCF  REPORT  iH  Rept  No  96-15261 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS 
1996)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  the  efficient  use  of  wood 
and  wood  residues  through  pilot  projects 
and  demonstrations  and  a  pilot  wood  utiliza- 
tion program,  hanng  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hotiscs 
.is  follows: 

7hat  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment u>  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  in.serted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  following 
TTiat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Wood 
Residue  Utilization  Act  of  1980  ' 


Sec  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  de- 
velop, demoivstrate,  and  make  available  Infor- 
mation on  feas^ible  methods  that  have  poten- 
tial for  commercial  applications  to  increase 
and  improve  utilization  m  residential,  com- 
mercial, aiid  industrial  or  powerplant  appli- 
cations, of  wood  residues  resulting  from 
-;mber  harvest-mg  and  forest  protection  and 
.Tiana.gement  activities  occurring  on  public 
aiid  private  forest  lands,  and  from  the  manu- 
iaclure  of  forest  products  including  wood- 
pulp. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Serretary  may  e-stabllsh 
pilot  projects  and  demonstrations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  The  pilot  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  established  under 
this  section  i  1  i  may  be  operated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  i  2  i  may  be  carried  ou'  through 
contracts  or  agreements  with  owners  of  pri- 
vate forest  lands  or  other  persons  or  in  con- 
Junction  With  projects  contracts  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  a:iy  other  au- 
thority which  the  Secretary  mav  possess 
Provided.  That  nothing  contained  m  this  Ac: 
shall  abrogate  or  modify  provisions  of  exist- 
ing contracts  or  agreements,  including  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber,  except  to  the  extent  such 
changes  are  mutually  agreed  to  b\  the  parties 
to  such  contracts  or  agreements 

ibi  Pilot  projects  and  demonstrations  ear- 
ned out  under  this  section  may  incl'.ide  b'lt 
are  not  limited  to  i  1  i  establishment  and 
operation  of  utilization  demonstration  areas 
(2  I  establishment  and  operation  of  fuel  wood 
concentration  and  distribution  centers,  and 
(3)  construction  of  access  roads  r.eeded  to 
facilitate  wood  residue  utilization  Provided. 
That  residue  removal  credits  may  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  only  as  provided  in  section  4 

Sec.  4  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  pilot 
wood  residue  utilization  projects  under 
which  purchasers  of  National  Forest  System 
timber  under  contracts  awarded  prior  to 
October  1,  1986,  may  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section  be  required  to  re- 
move wood  residues  not  purchased  by  them 
to  points  of  pro.spective  vise  m  return  for 
compensation  in  the  form  of  'residue  re- 
moval credits  "  Such  projects  may  be  carried 
out  where  the  Secretary  identifies  situations 
In  which  pilot  wood  residue  utilization  p.'-oj- 
ects  on  the  National  Forest  System  can  pro- 
vide important  information  on  various  meth- 
ods and  approaches  to  .ncreasmg  the  utiliza- 
tion, m  residential,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial or  powei^Jiant  applications,  of  wood  resi- 
dues and  where  such  information  cannot 
reasonably  be  obtained  unless  the  pilot  proj- 
ects are  done  in  conjunction  with  normal 
National  Forest  timber  sale  activities  The 
residue  removal  credits  shall  be  applied 
against  the  amouni  payable  for  the  timber 
purchased  and  shall  represent  the  antici- 
pated cost  of  removal  of  wood  residues  The 
following  guidelines  shall  apply  to  projects 
carried  out  under  this  section: 

(  I )  Except  in  cases  where  wood  residue  re- 
moval is  determined  to  be  necessary  for  fire 
prevention,  site  preparation  for  regeneration 
Wildlife  habitat  improvement,  or  other  land 
management  purposes,  tht  Secretary  may  not 
provide  for  removal  of  wood  residues  In  In- 
stances where  the  anticipated  cost  of  removal 
would  exceed  the  anticipated  value 

(2)  The  residue  removal  credits  authorized 
by  this  .section  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
pavable  bv  the  purchaser  for  timber  after 
the  application  of  all  other  designated 
charges  and  credits 

,3i  The  Secretary  mav  sell  the  wood 
residues  removed  to  points  o;  prospective  use 
for  not  less  than  their  appraised  value 

i4)  Pilot  projects  demonstrations  and 
other  programs  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall   oe  carried  out  m  a  manner  which 
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does  not  result  In  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
furnishing  of  timber,  free  of  charge,  under 
any  other  provision  of  law, 

(5)  Wood  residues  shall  be  collected  from 
a  site  so  as  to  avoid  soil  depletion  or  erosion 
giving  full  consideration  to  the  protection 
of  w-tldlire  habitat 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  the  sixth  un- 
designated paragraph  under  the  heading 
"roREST  SERVICE"  in  the  Act  of  May  33.  1008 
(36  Stat.  2«0.  IB  USC  500),  and  section  13 
of  the  Act  of  iMarch  1.  1911  (36  Stat  963. 
16  U,S.C.  500).  (A)  any  residue  removal 
credit  applied  under  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  "money  received"  or  "moneys 
received",  respectively,  and  <B)  the  "money 
received  '  or  "moneys  received"  respectively, 
from  the  sales  of  wood  residues  removed  to 
points  of  prospective  use  shall  be  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  less  the  sum  of  any 
residue  removal  credit  applied  with  respect 
to  such  residues  plus  any  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Forest  Service  In  processing  and  storing 
such  residues 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
repon.s  to  the  Congress  on  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  The.se  reports  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  reports  required  under 
section  8 (CI  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of   1974 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7   For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term; 

(1)  "Anticipated  cost  of  removal"  means 
the  projected  cost  of  removal  of  wood 
residue."!  from  timber  sales  areas  to  points 
of  prospective  use.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  »he  time  of  advertisement  of  the 
timber  sales  contract  In  accordance  with 
appropriate  appraisal  and  sale  procedures 

(2)  "Anticipated  value"  means  the  pro- 
jected value  of  wood  residues  as  fuel  or 
other  merchantable  wood  products,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretar>-  at  the  time  of 
advertisement  of  the  timber  sales  contract  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  appraisal  and 
sale  procedures 

(3)  "Points  of  prospective  use"  means  the 
locations  where  the  wood  residues  are  sold  or 
otherwise  put  to  use.  as  determined  bv  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
appraisal  and  rale  procedures 

(4)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  pnrt- 
nershlp.  lolnt -stock  rompanv  corporation, 
association,  trust,  estate,  or  any  other  legal 
entity,  or  any  ajjencv  of  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
Sute 

(5 1  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

(6)  "Wood  residues"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to  locplne  dash,  down  timher  mate- 
rial, w.Kxiv  plants,  and  sfanrtln.?  ll-e  or  dead 
trees  which  do  not  meet  utilization  standards 
because  of  sl^e,  soecles.  merchantable  vol- 
ume, or  economic  .selection  criteria  and 
which.  In  the  ca.se  of  live  trees,  are  surplus  to 
growinc  stock  needs 

S»^r  8  There  l<!  herehv  aut^ort'ert  to  he  ap- 
propriated not  to  exce*^  «2S  000  noo  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  vears  Ifl82  lOK?  1P84  lOR.S  and 
198<?  to  carry  out  the  ollot  nrote-fs  nnd  rtem- 
onstmtlons  a<ithnrt7ed  bv  section  1*  of  this 
Act  the  residue  remo-al  credits  ant^orlyed 
bv  .s<vt!on  4  of  fhl":  *«-f  and  fhe  other  nro- 
vlslons  of  this  Act  Provided.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed «2.';ooooo  of  su'-h  amount  mft<-  be  ap- 
pronrlated  for  fldmlnKt rathe  exnen^es  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  the  period  he.'innlnif 
October  I,  1981,  and  endlnp  Sentember  30. 
1986  Such  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
provided  under  other  provisions  of  law  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended 

Sec  0  This  Act  shall  become  efTectlve  Octo- 
er  1.   1981 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 

That  the  .Senate  re  ede  from  Its  dlsarree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  o;  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin. 


Til'  '%■  ^-^  .^     HiLiEY. 
Jim  V.  t  k,>m 

lit  ii  .  .      \,NiTHONY.  Jr.. 

>  K,        lircKABY, 
luNV  (OELHO. 

Richard  Nolan. 
Krt'i!  O   SEBei.tVS. 
■  -.  >  ,  I'  Johnson. 
Mana,  •!  '':r  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E    Talmadge, 
Walter  D    Htn>OL£STON. 
Dick  Stone. 
John  Mclchck. 
Donald  W  Stewart, 
RoCER  W  Jf.psen. 
S  I   Hayakawa 
Thad  Cochran 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

JdiNT    Explanatory    Statement   op   the 
Committee  of  Conferenc-e 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hous« 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8 
1996)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  the  ettlclent  use  of 
wood  and  wood  residues  through  pilot  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  and  a  pilot  wood 
utilization  program,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  tlie  accompanying  conference 
report 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enactlni;  clause. 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  amended  the 
title  of  the  bin.  Tt\e  committee  of  conference 
recommends  a  substitute  for  both  the  Sen- 
ate  bill  and   the  House  amendments 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustments 
made  In  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below: 

( I  >   citation 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Wood  Utilization  Act  of 
1980" 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wood  Residue  Uti- 
lization Act  of  1980". 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

( 2 1      PURPOSE 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
have  similar  statements  of  purpose  The 
House  amendment,  however,  enumerates  the 
kinds  of  Improved  utilization  of  wood  resi- 
dues—In  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial or  powerplant  operations— which 
are    the   subtect    of    the    legislation 

The  ScTiafp  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

(3  1    PIL'->T  ItlOJECTS  AND  DEMON.STRATIONS 

(ai  Tlie  S'^nafe  bill  provides  that  pilot 
nro'ects  and  demonstrations  may  be  estab- 
lished In  con 'unction  with  projects,  con- 
tracts or  agreements  entered  Into  under  any 
other  authority  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
mav  Dossess 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  pilot 
nro'ects  and  demonstrations  may  be  op- 
erated by  the  Secretary  may  be  carried  out 
•hro'iph  contracts  or  aRreemenls  with  own- 
e-^  of  pi-lvRte  forest  lands  or  other  persons, 
or  in  conli'ncilon  with  projects,  contracts, 
or  atreements  entered  Info  under  any  other 
«"thori'v  the  Secretary  may  posse.ss 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Hnu^r  -provision 

(bl  TTie  Seruite  bill  provides  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  ^ct  shall  abrogate  or  modify 
the  annllcable  provisions  of  existing  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  National  Forest  Svstem  timber 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  noth- 
ing contained   In   the  Act  shall   abrogate  or 


nuxllfy  I»IOVUloas  oT  exlslliiK  coniracts  ur 
agreemeati,  taclwdtng  cmurarts  (,r  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  Naiinnal  Forest  S>'stem 
timber 

The  confereru-e  subsllt  ute  nd  p'-  the  House 
provision 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provUleb  that  pilot 
projects  and  demonstrations  on  National 
Forest  System  londs  may  Include,  among 
other  things,  development  and  operation  of 
utilization  demonstration  areas  development 
and  establishment  of  fuelwood  concentration 
and  distribution  centers,  and  construction  of 
necessary  access  roads. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  pilot 
projects  and  demonstrations  carried  out  un- 
der the  Art  I  whKh  Include  those  operated  by 
the  Secretary,  and  those  carried  out  through 
contracts  or  agreements  with  owners  of  pri- 
vate forest  lands  or  in  conjunction  with  proj- 
ects, contracts,  or  agreements  entered  Into 
under  other  authority  the  Secretary  may  pos- 
sess) may  include,  among  other  things,  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  utilization 
demonstration  areas  and  fuel  wood  concen- 
tration and  distribution  centers,  and  con- 
struction of  necessary  access  roads 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

14)    RESIDUE   BEMOVAl     (HLUITS 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish  a  pilot  wood  utilization 
program,  using  residue  removal  credits,  for 
sales  of  National  Forest  System  Umber 
awarded  prior  to  October  1.  1986. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  such  a  program  for 
sales  of  National  Forest  System  timt>er 
awarded  prior  to  Octotier  1,  1685. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision 

(b)  The  House  amendment  enumerates 
the  kinds  of  utilization  of  residues  to  be 
addressed— residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial or  powerplant  applications 

llie  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  form 
and  method  of  activities  necessary  for  re- 
moval shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  appraisal  and 
sales  procedures. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  suostltute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  provides  thai,  except 
for  the  volume  designated  for  free- use  dis- 
posal, wood  residues  shall  not  t>e  sold  for  less 
than  the  appraised  value  when  a  market  for 
such  material  exists 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  sell  the  residues  removed  to 
points  of  prospective  use  (or  not  less  than 
their  appraised  value,  and  that  the  pilot 
projects,  demonstrations,  and  other  prograir.s 
established  under  the  Act  shall  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner  which  does  not  result  In  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  furnishing  of  timber 
free  of  charge  under  any  other  provision  of 
law 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  residue 
removal  credits  and  the  revenues  from  the 
.sale  of  wood  residues,  calculated  or  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  residues 
before  removal  and  any  processing,  shall  be 
considered  as  "moneys  received"  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  payments  due  States 
from  moneys  received  from  the  National 
Forests 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  any 
residue  removal  credits  applied  under  the 
Act  shall  be  considered  as  "moneys  received" 
for  such  purpose,  and  that  the  "moneys 
received"  from  the  sale  of  wood  residues 
removed  to  points  of  prospective  use  shall 
be  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  less  the  sum  of 
any    residue    removal    credits    applied    wUh 
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respect  to  such  residues  plus  any  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Forest  Service  In  processing 
and  storing  the  residues. 

The  conference  substitute  aUnpts  tlie 
House  provision. 

(  S  )     DEFINITIONS 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  similar  definitions  of  "wood 
residues  ■  The  House  amendment,  however, 
includes  "woody  plants  '  in  the  definition  of 
'wood  residues". 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  states  that  the  point 
of  prospective  use  Is  to  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  timber  ap- 
praisal and  sales  procedures 

The  //ou.se  amendment  defines  "points  of 
prospective  use"  as  the  locations  where  the 
wood  residues  are  sold  or  otherwise  put  to 
use.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  appraisal  and 
sales  procedures 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  defines  certain 
terms  as  follows: 

(I)  "Anticipated  cost  of  removal"  means 
the  projected  cost  of  removal  of  wood  resi- 
dues from  timber  sales  areas  to  points  of 
prospective  use.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  advertisement  of  the 
timber  sales  contract  In  accordance  with  ap- 
prlate  appraisal  and  sales  procedures. 

(II)  "Anticipated  value"  means  the  pro- 
jected value  of  wood  residues  as  fuel  or  other 
merchantable  wood  products,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  advertisement 
of  the  timber  .sales  contract  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  appraisal  and  sales  proce- 
dures 

(III)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership. Joint-stock  company,  corporation, 
association,  trust,  estate,  or  anv  other  legal 
entity,  or  any  agency  of  Federal  or  State 
government  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions 

The  conference  rubstltute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 

(61     REPORTS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
require  the  Secretary  to  ma^e  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  pilot  wood  residue 
utilization  proeram.  The  Hou.ie  amendment 
also  requires  the  Secretary  to  recommend  In 
the  first  annual  report  under  the  Act.  neces- 
sar>-  and  desirable  amendments  to  exlstlne 
authorities 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision 

(7.     AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  apiropna- 
tlons  for  nscal  years  1982  through  1986. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1981   through  1985 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate  provision 

.!„?'  T*'^  ^*'""''"  "'"  authorizes  approprla- 
f„^  «  «"°^  '"  ^'"'^^  *50  million  each  year 
\Z  .1"  "*'  -'■^*'"^  '"''  ^^^  purpose  of  fund- 
r^   K*  PJ"'^"^^  »"1  demonstrations  author- 

hmi,»M  "    '""^  '^°'^  "°t   include  any 

limitation  on  residue  removal  Incentives) 

Dri^Hn.f°"r  "'"^"'iment  authorizes  aporo- 

L  carrv    °'/"'''  ''"""  "^^  '"»>'  ''<'  neres.sarv 

Uons    Zs  °"  ,  '"^^   P'"-"^'-^  •''"^  demonstra- 

o(a^■c°^"^^'':^'  >'^"^'  P'-ovlded  that  the 
Ind  inl'H°  '^^  P^"Jects.  demonstrations 
The  hT'J"^  '*'*"  ""'  "<-^^1  *35  million 
Znrfan'^  amendment  ..Ko  authorizes  ap- 
m^Hon  t  «°'  "°'  *^  ^'"■'-'"d  a  total  of  »2  5 
million  for  fiye  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  other 


provisUfiis  ut   ihf  AlI    including  administra- 
tKe  expenses. 

The  con/erence  sub.-titute  authorizes  ap- 
praf)riations  ol  not  to  exceed  f25.0O0,(X)0  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985 
and  1986  to  carry  out  the  pilot  projects  and 
demonstrations  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  Act.  the  residue  removal  credits  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  the  Act,  and  the  otiipr 
pro.iolons  of  the  Act  The  conlerence  sub- 
stitute also  piovides  that  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
600,000  ol  such  am(.runt  may  be  appropriated 
for  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Act  for  the  period  beginning  October  1.  198.. 
and  ending  September  30.  198'J 

Thom\s  S   Foley. 

Jim  Weaver. 

Beryl  Anthony.  Jr., 

Jerry  Hlckaby. 

Tr.NY    COEI.HO, 

RicH^Ri)  Nolan. 
Keith  C.    Sebelius, 
James  P  Johnson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Herman  E   Talmadce, 
Walter   D    HfDDLtSTON, 
Dick  Stone, 
John  Mei-cher. 
Donald  W   Stew.art, 
Roger  W    Jf.psen, 
S.  I    Hayakawa, 
THAI)  Cochran, 
Manaqrr^  nn  t':r  Pa^t  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  I-OR  THE  CONSERV.^- 
TION  AND  ENH.-\NCEMKNT  OF  SAL- 
MON AND  STFELHEAD  RESOURCES 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  ccn.sent  tc  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  'S.  2163  i 
to  provide  for  the  con.servation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  salmon  and  steelhead 
resources  of  Washington  State,  a.-^sist- 
ance  to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty  liarve.st- 
ers  of  tho.se  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendmeiu  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  ileu  of   the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  ame  idment  r  f  the  House  to  the 
text  of  S.  2163.  insert  the  following: 
TllLE  I— CONSERVATION   AND  E,\HANCE- 

MENT  OF  SALMON  AND  STEELHEAD  RE- 
SOURCES 

Part  A — General  Provisions 
Sec.   101.  Short  Title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Salmon  and 
Steelhead    Conservation    and    Enhancement 
Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  102.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

(a)  Findings — TTie  Congress  finds  and 
'■e?l.wes  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  .stocks  of  salmon  and  steeihead 
which  originate  In  the  river;-  of  the  conserva- 
tion areas  constitute  valuable  and  renewable 
natural  resources  Many  groups  of  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  treaty  fishermen  have 
historically  depended  upon  these  stocks  of 
fish  for  their  livelihoods  and  avocations 
These  fishery  resources  contribute  to  the  food 
supply  and  economic  health  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  pro- 
vide valuable  recreational  experiences  for 
thousands  of  citizens  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  represent  a  central 
element  of  the  cultures  and  cc.Tnomies  of 
Indian  irites  and  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

(21    Ove.'  a  perlixi  of  severa'.  decades    com- 


peting uses  of  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat 
and  historical  problems  relating  to  conserva- 
tion measures,  me  reguiaiioii  of  harvest  and 
enhaniement  ha\e  depressed  several  of  these 
stocks  of  sa.mon  and  steelhead 

(3)  Improved  management  and  enhance- 
ment planning  and  coordination  among 
.■salmon  and  stetlhead  managers  will  help 
prevent  a  further  decline  o!  salmon  and 
steelhead  stocks  and  .vill  assist  in  increasing 
the  supply  of  these  stocks. 

(4)  Due  in  principal  part  to  the  Federal 
court  decisions  In  the  United  States  v.  Wash- 
ington and  Sohappy  v  Smith,  the  fishing 
capacity  of  nontreaty  fishermen  In  the  con- 
servation areas  established  by  this  title  ex- 
ceeds that  required  to  harvest  the  available 
salmon  resources.  Thi.s  excess  capacity  causes 
severe  economic  problems  for  these  fisher- 
men. 

(5)  The  supply  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
can  be  increased  through  carefully  planned 
ennancement  measures  designed  to  improve 
the  survival  of  stocks  and  to  augment  the 
production  of  artificially  propagated  stocks. 
By  careful  choice  if  species,  areas,  and  stock- 
ing procedures,  enhancement  programs  can 
be  used  to — 

(A)  improve  'he  distribution  of  fish 
among  different  t^roups  of  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  fishermen;  and 

(B)  add  stability  to  tne  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  fisheries  by  reducing  variations  in  fish 
availability. 

i  t )  Purposes. — In  order  to  assist  the  har- 
vesters of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources within  the  Columbia  River  conser- 
vation area  and  the  Washington  conserva- 
tion area  established  by  this  title  to 
overcome  temporary  dislocations  arismg 
from  the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  United 
.States  V.  Washington  and  Sohappy  v.  Sm^ith 
and  from  other  causes,  this  title  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  program 
involving  the  United  States,  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  treaty  trlt)«s 
acting  through  the  appropriate  tribal  co- 
ordinating bodies,  ana  other  parties,  to- 
ll) encourage  stability  in  and  promote 
the  economic  well-ljeing  of  the  treaty  and 
nontreaty  commercial  fishing  and  charter 
fishing  industries  and  improve  the  dLstrlbu- 
tlon  of  fishing  power  between  treaty  and 
nontreaty  fisheries  through — 

(A)  the  purchase  of  nontreaty  commercial 
and  charter  fishing  vessels,  gear,  and 
licenses    and 

(B)  coordinated  research,  enhancement 
and  management  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
resources  and  habitat:  and 

(2)   Improve  the  quality  of,  and  maintain 
the  opportunities  for.  .salmon  and  steelhead 
recreational  fishing. 
Sec.   103-  Deeinitio.vs. 

As  used  ill  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "appropriate  tribal  coordi- 
nating body  means  the  Columbia  River 
tribal  coordinating  body  or  the  Washin:;ton 
tribal  coordinating  body,  as  the  context 
requires. 

(Ji  The  term  "charter  vessel"  means  any 
vessel  licensed  by  the  State  to  carry  pas- 
sengers for  hire  for  the  purpose  of  recrea- 
tional salmon  fishing 

(3 1  The  Tern;  'charter  fishing"  means 
fishing  undertaken  aboard  charter  vessels 

(4)  The  term  "Columbia  River  conserva- 
tion area     means — 

(A)  all  habitat  within  the  Columbia  River 
drainage  basin:  and 

(Bi  those  areas  in — 

( i  1  the  fishery  conservation  zone  over 
which  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil has  Jurisdiction,  and 

(ii)  the  territorial  seas  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

in  which  one  or  more  stocks  that  originate 
in  the  habitat  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
migrate. 

(5 1  The  term  "Columbia  River  tribal  coor- 
dinating body"  means  the  organization  duly 
authorized    bv     those     treaty    tribes    of    the 
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Columbia  River  drainage  basin  to  coordinate 
activities  for  them  for  purposes  of  this  title 

(6)  The  term  commercial  fishing"  mea  .s 
ashing  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter. 

(7i  The  term  'commercial  fishing  vessel' 
or  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel,  b:ia*. 
ship,  or  other  craft  which  Is  licensed  for,  and 
used  for.  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of  a 
type  which  Is  normally  used  lor.  commercial 
salmon  fishing 

(8 1  The  term  "enhancement"  means  proj- 
ects undertaken  to  Increase  the  production 
of  naturally  spawning  or  artificially  propa- 
gated stocks  of  salmon  or  steelhead.  or  to 
protect,  conserve,  or  Improve  the  1-abltat  of 
such  stocks. 

(9)  The  term  "habitat  "  means  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  or  water,  including  the 
constituent  elements  thereof,  lAi  which  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  occupy  at  any  time  during 
their  life  cycle,  or  (B)  which  affect  the  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  resources 

(  10 »  The  term  "recreational  fishing  '  means 
fishing  for  personal  use  and  enjoyment  using 
conventional  angling  gear,  and  not  for  sale 
or  barter 

(U)  The  term  "salmon  "  means  any  anad- 
romous  species  of  the  family  Salmonldae 
and  Oenu.s  Oncorhyiirhus.  commonly  known 
as  Pacific  salmon 

(12)  The  term  "salmon  or  steelhead  re- 
source" means  any  stock  of  saliiion  or  steel- 
head 

(  13)  The  term  "steelhead"  means  the  ana- 
dromous  rainbow  trout  sperles  Salmo  galrd- 
nerl.   commonly  known  as  steelhead 

114)  The  term  "stock"  means  a  species, 
subspecies,  race,  geographical  grouoln';.  run. 
or  other  category  of  salmon  or  steelhead 

(I5i  The  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  a-iy  treaty 
tribe  that  relates  to  the  reserved  right  of 
such  tribe  to  harvest  salmon  and  steelhead 
within  the  Washington  or  Columbia  River 
conservation  areas 

(16)  The  term  "treaty  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe  recognised  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  with  usual  and  accvstonied 
fishing  grounds  In  the  Washington  or  Colum- 
bia River  conservation  areas,  whose  fishing 
right  under  u  treaty  has  been  recognized  by 
a  Federal  court 

(17)  TTie  term  "Washln-'ton  conservation 
area"  means  all  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat 
within  the  State  of  Washington  except  for 
the  Columbia  River  drainage  ha--ln.  and  In 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the 
State  of  Washlneton  which  Is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

(18)  The  term  "Washington  tribal  coor- 
dinating body'  means  the  organl'/atlon  duly 
authorized  by  the  treaty  tribes  of  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area  to  coordinate  their 
activities  for  them  for  the  pui poses  of  this 
title 

Part  B — Coo«DiNATED  NlANACrMCNT  OF  Salmon 

AND  STttLIIEAD 
Sec      110     ESTABMSHMFNT    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF 

Salmon  and  Steelhead  Advisory 
Commission. 

(a)  Establishment  —Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (herel-after  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  •Secretary-)  shall  es- 
tablish the  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Advlsorv 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
title  as  the  "Commission  )  which  shall  con- 
sist of  one  voting  member  from  each  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  State  of  Washington 

(2)  T^e  State  of  Oregon 

•  3)  The  Washington  tribal  coordinating 
body. 

<4|  The  Columbia  River  tribal  coordinating 
body 

(5)  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council 

(6)  The  National  Marine  «^lsherle«  Service 

(b)  MzMBrasHip— (I)  The  voting  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  appointed   bv   the  Secre- 


tary from  a  list  of  quallhed  Individuals  sub- 
muted  by  the  Governor  of  each  applicable 
Stale,  by  each  appropriate  tribal  coordinating 
oody.  and  by  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council,  ihe  representative  for  the  National 
MarK.e  Usherles  Service  shall  be  the  North- 
west, regional  director  of  the  Service  or  his 
designee. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  6  non- 
voting members.  5  of  which  shall  be  qualified 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary  The 
sixth  nonvoting  member  shall  be  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  or  his  designee 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "qualified  Individual"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  knowledgeable  with  regard 
to  tie  management,  conservation,  or  har- 
vesting of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  areas. 

(c)  Report  by  Commission — Within  15 
months  alter  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission.  It  shall  prepare,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  Congress,  a  com- 
prehensive report  containing  conclusions, 
comments,  and  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  management  structure  dn- 
c:\idlng  effective  procedures,  mechanisms. 
xnd  Institutional  arrangements)  for  the  ef- 
fective coordination  of  re-search,  enhance- 
ment, management,  and  enforcement  poli- 
cies for  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  Washington  con- 
servation areas,  and  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes between  management  entitles  that  are 
concerned  with  stocks  of  common  interest 
The  principal  objectives  of,  and  the  stand- 
ards for,  the  management  structure  shall  In- 
clude,  but   not   be  limited  to^ 

( 1 )  the  development  of  common  principles 
to  govern  and  coordinate  effectively  man- 
8-^ement  and  enhancement  activities; 

1 2)   the  prevention  of  overfishing; 

(3)  t^e  use  of  the  best  scientific  Informa- 
tion available; 

(4)  the  consideration  of.  and  allowance 
for.  variations  among,  and  contingencies  In, 
fisheries  and  catches. 

(5)  the  promotion  of  harvest  strategies 
and  regulations  which  will  encourage  con- 
tinued and  Increased  Investment  by  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  producing  Jurisdictions; 

(6)  the  optimization  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources for  enforcement; 

(7i  the  consideration  of  harvest  activities 
a.s  they  relate  to  existing  and  future  inter- 
national commitments; 

(8)  the  minimization  of  costs  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication,  and 

(9)  the  harvest  of  fish  by  treaty  tribes.  In 
accordsnce  with  treaty  rights,  unless  agreed 
otherwise  by  the  affected  treaty  tribes 

(d)  UNANiMofS  VoTB  REQUIRED — No  re- 
port or  revision  thereto  may  be  submitted 
bv  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval under  this  section  unless  the  report 
or  revision  Is  approved  by  all  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  Commission 

(e)  Sechetarial  Action  on  Report  — With- 
in 4  months  after  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  the  comprehensive  report,  or  any  revision 
thereto,  under  subsection  ic).  the  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  review  the  report  and.  If  he  finds 
that  the  manaeement  structure  recommend- 
ed In  the  report  would.  If  Implemented,  meet 
the  ob'ectlves  and  standards  specified  In  this 
'ectlon  and  be  consistent  with  this 
title,  aoprove  the  report  If  the  Secre- 
tary. In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  finds  that  such  structure 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards and  ob'ectlves  .«et  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion the  orovlslons  of  this  title,  or  other 
applicable  laws,  he  shall  return  the  report 
to  the  Commission  together  with  a  written 
s'atement  of  the  reason"  for  not  anprovtng 
the  rTiort  If  the  Commission  "ubmlts  a  re- 
'■iK^ri  report  to  the  Secretary  wl»hln  2  months 
if'er  the  date  of  return  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  report  If  he  finds  that  the  ob- 


jections on  which  the  prior  disapproval  wa.>- 
based  are  overcome 

if  I  Per  Diem  and  Travel  Allowances  — 
The  members  of  the  Commission  (other  than 
those  who  are  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  or  a  State  government),  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  carrvlng  out  their 
duties  as  members,  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
intermittently  employed  In  Oovemment 
service 

ig)  Administrative  Support — The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  clerical  and  technical 
support  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions 

ihi  Termination  of  Commission — Unless 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  voting  members 
of  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Commission  shall  terminate 
upon  the  Secretary "s  approval  of  the  Com- 
missions report  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
Sec  111  Preccndition  for  I  licibility  for 
Assistance  Under  Part  C 

Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission's  report  under  section  110,  a 
Staite  represented  by  a  voting  member  on  the 
Commission  and  any  treaty  tribe  represent- 
ed by  a  tribal  coordinating  body  shall  be 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  part 
C  If  the  State  or  treaty  tribe  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  which 
that  State  or  treaty  tribe  obligates  Itself — 

ll)  to  Implement  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  report  and  revisions  thereto, 
through  laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  or 
other  appropriate  means,  within  such  geo- 
graphical areas  and  with  respect  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  to  the  extent  of  Its  enforcement  power; 
and 

(2)  to  engage  In  such  coordination  and 
consultation  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  that  the  report  and  revisions 
thereto  are  fully  and  effectively  Implemented 
Sec    112    Coordination  grants 

The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  grants  to  prepare 
reports  and  plans  provided  for  In  Parts  B 
and  C  In  order  to  promote  coordinated  re- 
search, enforcement,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources within  the  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  conservation  areas  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  Such  grants  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  State  of  Oregon,  appropriate 
tribal  coordinating  bodies,  or  any  Joint  gov- 
ernmental entity  established  for  undertak- 
ing research,  or  providing  advice  on  or  mech- 
anisms for  coordinating  management  or  en- 
forcement, or  preparing  the  reports  and  plans 
described  In  Parts  B  and  C 
Sec  113  Discontinuance  of  Assistance  Un- 
der   Parts  B    and   C 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  as  of  the  close 
of  the  18th  month  after  Secretarial  approval 
of  the  Commission  report  under  section  110 
(e),  the  number  of  parties  which  have 
adopted  and  Implemented  the  Commissions 
management  program  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  the  report  Is  In- 
sufficient to  ensure  that  the  management 
structure  Is  effective  and  consistent  with  the 
Rtandard.s  and  objectives  In  section  110(c) 
he  shall  discontinue  any  further  funding 
under  Parts  B  or  C  of  this  title 
Sec    114    Aithorization   of   Appropriations 

There  are  authorl7.ed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretao'  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  in  fiscal  years 
commencing  after  September  30.  1981  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $3,000,000  Funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  remain 
available  to  the  Secretary  until  expended 
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Pa«t  C — Resource  Enhancement 
Sec  120  Grants  for  Projects  Undeb  Ap- 
pRo\XD  Enhancement  Plans 
IS)  authority  - -The  Secretary  o!  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  rcierred  to  In  this  part  as 
the  "Secretary"),  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  ol  Commerce.  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  grants  for 
projects  for  the  enhanctmeiu  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Washington 
conservation  area  and  the  Columbia  River 
tonservalion  area. 

(bi  Plans — Any  such  project  In  the 
Washington  conservation  area  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  developed  and  a^jreed  to  by  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Washliigto:. 
tribal  coordinating  body  witiiln  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
Any  enhancement  project  In  the  Columbia 
River  conseriailou  area  must  be  In  accord- 
ance ■'With  a  comprehensive  enhancemen' 
plan  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State 
of  Washiutlon,  the  State  of  uregon,  and 
the  Columbia  River  tribal  coordina'lng  body 
within  18  months  after  ihe  date  ol  enact- 
ment i-f  this  title.  Such  plans  must  be  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  provided 
In  this  part  The  States  shall  solicit  and 
consider  the  comments  and  views  of  In- 
terested commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
men, and  other  Interested  parties.  In  de- 
veloping the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan 

(ci  Scope. — Each  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  or  modifica- 
tions of  such  plan,  shall  describe  all  en- 
hancement projects  in  tne  conservation  area, 
and  associated  slocking  policies  (when  rel- 
evant), Including  any  related  research  nec- 
essary to  such  enhancement  anticipated  by 
th€  States  and  the  treaty  tribes  (acting 
through  the  appropriate  tribal  coordinating 
body)   for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 

(d)  Standards. — Each  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  Include  such  stand- 
ards, restrictions,  or  conditions  as  are  nec- 
essary, to  assure  that  any  project  Included 
In  the  plan  contributes  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resource*  of  the  area  Such  stand- 
ards shall  Include,  taut  not  be  Umued  to. 
provisions  designed  to — 

(1 1  assure  that  all  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  the  treaty  tribes  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  participate 
m  the  benefits,  considered  as  a  whole,  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  develop- 
ment; 

(2)  minimize,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
significant  adverse  Interaction  between  nat- 
urally spawning  and  artiflcally  propagated 
stocks; 

(3 1  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  designed  to  complement  the 
contribution  of  sound  State,  Federal,  and 
tribal  enhancement  activities; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  economically  and  biologically 
Boimd  and  supported  by  adequate  scientific 
research; 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  included  with- 
in the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such  proj- 
ect; 

(6)  consider  the  cflect  of  enhancement  ac- 
tivities as  they  relate  to  existing  and  futtire 
International    commlt.Tients;    and 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  above 
measures,  provide  for  the  harvest  of  fish  by 
treaty  tribes  In  accordance  with  treaty  rights, 
unless  agreed  otherwise  by  the  affected 
treaty  tribes 

(e)  Approval — (1)  The  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation With  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  review  each  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  and  approve  such  plan  within  120 
days  of  the  date  of  its  receipt,  if  found  to  be 
consistent  with  this  title  and  other  applica- 
ble  law.    If    the    Secretary,    In    consultation 


with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that 
a  plan  is  not  In  conformity  with  the  provl- 
s.'.iiis  of  this  title  or  other  applicable  law, 
he  shall  return  such  plan  to  the  Sta'.e  of 
Washington  or  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  both, 
a.s  appropriate,  and  the  appropriate  tribal 
coordinating    body    with    recommendations. 

(2)  Upon  re.-elvlng  such  a  pla.n.  'Uf  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  in  the  r'ederal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plaii; 

iB)  provide  a  ci^py  -•!  the  plan  to  the  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Mana^eii:ent  Council  and.  upon 
request,  to  any  other  interested  person  or 
group,  and  solicit  and  consider  the  com- 
ments and  Mews  of  such  pc-ton.s  or  groups 
with  respect  to  the  plan. 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  und  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  In- 
dividuals who  are  knowledgeable  with  regard 
lo  the  management,  conservation,  enhance- 
nieiu,  and  harvest  of  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head resources  of  the  area. 

(D)  provide  a  copy  ol  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  ol  Sta'e  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  the 
effect  o!"  such  plan  on  any  mteriialional  fish- 
eries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State  of  WasJi- 
mgion  or  the  State  ot  Oregon,  as  appropriate. 
and  the  treaty  tribes,  actlni;  through  their 
chosen  agency  or  agencies,  have  the  authority 
to  carry  cut  the  plan  In  accordance  with 
this  title,  and  in  accordance  with  standards 
included  within  the  plan 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  contul'ation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  not  approve 
a  comprehensive  enhancement  plan  unless 
the  State  of  Wasliinglon  or  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, or  both,  as  appropriate,  and  the  treaty 
tribes,  acting  through  the  appropriate  tribal 
coordinating  body,  agree  not  to  undertake 
any  salmon  o.-  steelhead  enhancement  proj- 
ect, using  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this 
part  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  plan 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a  com- 
prehensive plan  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce concurs  that  such  plan  satisfactorily 
complies  with  standards  il),  i6),  and  .7)  of 
subsection  (di  of  this  section 

(f)  Review  Moditication.  or  Revisions. — 
Each  comprehensive  enhan'.-ement  plan  shall 
be  renewed  penodiciilly  The  &ecretjir> .  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ingt/On  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the  appro- 
priate tribal  coordinating  body  may  request 
a  review  modification,  or  revision  of  a  plan 
at  any  time  Any  revision  or  mcxlilicatian  of 
a  plan,  developed  and  agreed  lo  by  the  Slate 
cf  Washington  or  the  .Slate  of  Oregon  as 
appropriate  and  the  appnjpriate  tribal  co- 
tirdinating  Ixxly.  sliall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  con-sullaUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  wuhm  4&  days:  of  receipt 
of  the  p.-xjposed  revision  or  m;  dmcaiion,  if 
such  revision  or  modification  1.-  in  coai- 
formity  with  UiLs  title  and  other  applicable 
law.  The  Secretary,  m  consullaiion  vnlh  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  mav  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  if  he  finds  that  1 1 )  the  plan 
or  its  implementation  is  not  consistent  with 
this  title,  and  i2i  no  modification  or  revi- 
sion has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Stale  of  Wash- 
ington or  U.e  State  of  Oregon,  a-  appropriate. 
and  the  appropriate  tribal  coordinaung  body 
to  correct  any  such  mcoiisisiencies 
StC     121.   Enhancement   Projects 

.After  the  approval  oi  a  comxirehensive  en- 
hancement plan,  the  Slate  ot  Washington, 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  a  treaty  tribe  acting 
through  the  appropriate  tribal  coordinating 
hody  may  submit  project  proposals  lo  the 
Secretary  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  Such  application 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  plans,  .'^peoification.s.  and  coe:  esti- 
mate^  of  the  p.'opoeed  enhancen\enl  project, 
including  estimates  of  both  the  capita]  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 


tion and  m&lntenance  ooets  after  oommence- 
ment  of  the  projett 

( 2 1  the  einactmeat  grj^ls  that  are  sought 
l<i  be  achieved  o>  the  proposed  project.  In- 
cluding, but  tuj\  limited  to — 

A I    a   description   of    ihe   affected   stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  impacii; 
on   the  salmon   and  steelhead  resource,    and 

iCi  a  projection  of  the  expected  impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial,  recrealiona.  and 
treaty  Indian  lishing, 

(3)  evidence  that  the  .State  of  WatJiing- 
ton.  the  Stale  of  Oregon  or  the  treaty  trit>e. 
acting  through  lis  chosen  agency  or  agen- 
cies, has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain  any 
iiecessary  titles  to.  interests  m.  nght6-of-»'ay 
over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  of  the 
relevant  land 

(4 1  an  analysis  of  and  supporting  data 
for.  the  economic  and  biological  integrity 
and  viability  of  the  project: 

(5 1  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary, in  coiisultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  is  iiece&aary  to  a&.'^ure 
that  the  proposed  proje<^t  ;.>  con-sisien;  with 
the  approved  enhancement  pian  and  the 
provisions  of  tins  title;  and 

(6 1  After  approval  of  the  Commission's 
report  pursuant  lo  section  1!0  of  this  title, 
documentation  that  the  appropriate  State  or 
treaty  tribe  submitting  or  undertaking  the 
project  proposal  has  adopted  and  begun  all 
necessary  implemenlaiion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's management  program. 
Sec   122    Approval  and  Funding  of  Projects 

lai  In  General  — The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  approve  any  project  that  is  consistent 
w.lh  an  approved  enhancement  plan  and  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  promptly 
notify  the  States,  the  treaty  tribes  and,  upon 
request,  any  other  interested  party  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  project  and  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing made  available  under  this  title  for  such 
project 

(b)  Limitations  on  Federal  Shake — TTie 
total  Federal  share  of  all  enhancement  proj- 
ects funded  annually  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  amount 
expended  for  such  projects,  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  projects  pro- 
posed by  treaty  tribes  acting  through  the  ap- 
propriate tribal  coordinating  body  A  S'i.ate 
share  may  include  both  real  and  personal 
property  Title  to,  or  other  interest  in.  such 
property  shall  remain  within  the  State  TTie 
.State  of  Washington  shall  be  treated  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  as  having 
expended  J32  000  OOCi  i  reduced  by  the  amount 
treated  as  expended  by  lae  Slate  under  sec- 
lion  135  of  this  title  I  on  enhancement  proj- 
ects set  forth  in  the  plan  which  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  The  Federal 
share  shall  be  paid  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time-s  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, consistent  with  this  title  and  the  goals 
of  Ihe  comprehensive  plan 
Sec   123    Review  of  Enhancement  Projects. 

The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  establish,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  o!  Washington,  the 
Slate  of  Oregon,  and  the  appropriate  tribal 
coordinating  body,  a  system  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  on  a  contirulne  basis  all  enhance- 
ment projects  for  w.iich  funds  have  been 
distributed  under  this  part,  and  may  discon- 
tinue or  suspend  distribution  of  all  or  part 
of  the  funds  if  any  project  is  not  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan  concerned 
and  IhLs  title  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  tin- 
der this  part  shall  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  tx)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Slates  for  purposes  of  audit  and  ex- 
amL-iation.  any  book,  document,  paper,  and 
record  that  is  pertinent  to  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant 
Sec.  124    Aithorization  of  .^ppropkiations 

lai  Salmon  Enhancement  For  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
.salmon    enhancement     (including,    but    not 
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limited  to.  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  enhancement  facilities i  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $45.- 
000.000  for  the  ten-year  period  bCRlnning  o  i 
October  1.  1982,  lor  the  Washington  conser- 
vation area,  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  000  for 
the  ten-year  period  beglnnlnK  on  such  date 
for  vhe  Columbia  River  conservation  area 

(b)  STtri-HEAD  Enhancement-  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amoiuila  authorized  under  sub- 
-sectlon  (tt).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  caiTV  out  sleelhead  enhance- 
ment project.s  under  this  part  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  enhancement  facilities)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,000,000  lor  the  :en-year  period  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1982.  for  the  Wash- 
ington conservation  area,  and  not  to  exceed 
$7,000,000  for  the  len-yeiir  period  beginning 
on  such  date  for  the  Columbia  River  Con- 
servation area. 

(c)  LiMrrATioN — No  monies  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  or  (b|  may  be 
used  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
enhancement  projjrams  and  related  (aclll- 
tlea  as  they  existed  on  or  before  the  d.^te  of 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
120  of  the  enhancement  plan  for  the  con- 
servation  area  concerned. 

Part   D — CoMMrnrtAL   Pishing   Fifet 
Adjustment 
Sec     110    Fi-EET    .Adjustment    Program 

(a)  In  General — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  part 
as  the  'Secretary"),  upon  approval  of  b 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  132 
of  this  part,  is  authorized  to  distribute  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  state  of  Washington  (here- 
inafter In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"state"),  subject  to  the  standards,  conditions. 
and  restrictions  set  lOrth  In  this  part  for 
the  purchase  of  commercial  tlshlng  and  char- 
ter vessels  I  including  the  associated  fljhlng 
gear)  and  licenses  bv  the  State  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  'his  part  The 
Federal  share  payable  tinder  this  part  ^hall 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. 

(b)  Legal  Title. — Title  to  any  vessel  or 
other  personal  property  purchased  under  .» 
State  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
In  ac«ordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  vest  upon  purchase  In  the  State 
If  the  State  sells  sucn  vessels  or  other  prop- 
erty, title  may  pass  in  accordance  with  such 
sale 

Sec.   131.  Standards 

The  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
program  within  three  months  of  the  date  ol 
enactment  of   this   title  designed  to^ 

( 1)  provide  Incentives  for  early  ri-tlre-nent 
of  licenses,  or  eiirly  sale  of  vetfcels; 

12)  set  aside  specific  allocations  of  ft.tids 
for  each  gear  type  to  achieve  the  specific 
fleet  reductions  provided  for  in  tht  program 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious  re- 
duction in  the  overall  tlshmg  capacity  of  unrt 
the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  m  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
flshing  fleets  in  the  Washington  conservation 
area:  and 

(41   provide  State  ftindlng  for  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  the  progrtim 
Sec    132    Program  Approval 

(a)  Submission  por  Appruval  —The  State 
shall  submit  Its  program  and  submit  re- 
visions, modifications,  or  amendments  to  the 
Secretary  In  accorduni-e  w1,.h  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  131  and  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe 

(b)  ru^uiREMENT^,  FOR  Approval — Prior  to 
approving  such  program  or  any  revision 
modification,  or  amendment  and  authoriz- 
ing Federal  funds  to  be  dlttnbuted  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  the  Secretary  must 
find  t.iat— 

(1)  the  State,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry 
out   a   commercial   and   charter   vessel   fieet 


reduction   prut;ran.   :ii   i.ccoraaiice  with    the 
provl&luns  of  this  part, 

(2)  the  State  program  provides  that  a  fish- 
ing or  charter  vessel  may  not  Ije  purchased 
by  the  Sta't  from  other  than  the  person 
who  owned  the  vessel  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title, 

(3)  the  S'Hte  program  prevents  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
funds  available  for  vessel  acquisition  on  ves- 
■i?ls  ownea  by  any  one  person: 

(4)  the  State  program  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase of  any  fishing  or  charter  vessel  unless 
ail  State  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
hshlng  licenses  at'arhed  to  the  ves.«el  are 
:ilso  sold  to  the  State: 

(5)  the  State  program  provide.',  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any 
vessel  which  that  person  or  a  member  of 
that  person's  Immediate  family  had  prevl- 
ou«ly  sold  to  the  State: 

(6)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
iserson  may  purchase  any  vessel  .sold  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  salmon  fish- 
ing In  the  Wafhlngton  conservation  area, 
unless  State  law  provides  that  the  use  of 
such  vessel  could  not  result  In  any  additional 
fishing  effort  In  the  non-Indian  fishing 
fleet: 

(7)  the  State  program  provides  for  pur- 
rha.se  of  vessels  at  their  fair  marked  value: 

(8)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
reduction  of  salmon  fishing  licenses,  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair 
market  value  and  the  us<s  of  bcinuses  and 
-..•hedules.  to — 

I  A)  secure  an  early  retirement  from  the 
salmon  fishery. 

«B)  recoKnlT-e  productiveness  If  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  gear  type  wish  thi\t 
gear  type's  ^peclnc  allocation  of  ftinds  to  rec- 
ognise productiveness:  ar.d 

iC)  recognize  passent'cr-carrvlng  capacity 
for  charter  flshing  licenses 

(9)  the  State  program  provides.  'Alth  r^- 
<:Dect  to  margtnally  productive  i-ommerclal 
silmon  fishermen,  for  the  purchase  of  their 
.sa:mon  fishing  licenses,  but  not  their  fishing 
vessels- 

( 10)  the  State  maintains  a  nioratortuni,  or 
.similar  program,  to  preclude  the  Issuance  of 
new  cummircial  or  charter  salmon  flshlnc 
licenr^s:   and 

(11)  the  State  has  eftabllshed  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  the  Heet  reduction 
prorr.^m  that  includes  an  Indlvidiml  account 
f'^r  each  category  of  flshing  license  (ha.'ed  on 
type  of  flshing  gear  usedt  and  that  any 
moneys  received  by  the  State  or  Its  agents 
from  the  re.sa'e  of  any  fishing  vessel  or  gear 
^urdasod  vinder  the  program  (A)  shai;  be 
plared  In  such  revolving  fund.  <B)  shall  for 
at  leist  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
irrams  inception,  be  placed  In  the  appr^iprl- 
ate  Individual  account  and  'O  sliall  be  u?ed 
exclusively  to  purchase  commercial  fishing 
and  charter  vessels  and  licenses  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(CI  SzrPFTARiAL  Action. — The  Secretarr 
shall  approve  such  program  within  ninety 
davs  of  il-'c  date  of  re.-etpt  of  the  proirram  !' 
found  to  be  consistent  with  this  tltU  and 
oilier  applicable  law  If  the  Secretary  flnos 
that  such  proifram  Is  not  In  conformity  wlrh 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  other  applicable 
law.  he  shall  return  such  program  to  in- 
state with  rt  rommendatlor^  Any  revision, 
modification,  or  amendment  to  the  progmm 
shall  be  approved  within  thirty  davs  of  re- 
ceipt unless  found  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
this  title  or  other  applicable  law. 
Sec.  13J   Review  by  Secretary. 

(a)  In  Ofneral  —The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  review  of  the  State  pro- 
gram to  determine  whether  the  program 
remains  consistent  with  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law  Such  review  shall  Include  a 
biennial  audit  of  the  records  of  the  State 
proirram 

Ibl  Action  Upon  Finding  or  Noncompi.i- 
ANCB.— If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 


gram or  the  administration  thereof  Is  no 
lunger  in  compliance  with  this  part  he  slul' 
reduce  or  discontinue  distribution  of  runds 
under  this  part,  or  take  other  appropriate 
.ictlon 

(c)  DisposmoN  op  certain  Moneys- -If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  any  money  provided 
to  the  Slate  or  obtained  by  the  State  irom 
the  resale  of  any  fishing  or  charter  vessel  pur- 
chased under  the  program  Is  noi  being  useii 
m  accordaiii:e  with  the  provision:-  of  *.liis  part 
the  Secretary  shall  recover  from  tne  fund,  ai.d 
place  in  the  Unl'.ed  ?lates  Treosur  .  such 
moneys. 

Sec.  134.  Authorization  of  Appropriaitoms 
There  are  authorized  to  be  nppropri&tpd 
to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  ol  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  *a7.500.- 
000  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  Octfj- 
ber  1.  1981 
Sec   135.  Special  Provision. 

On  the  dute  the  Secretary  approves  the 
program  under  section  132  'he  State  shall 
be  treiited  as  having  expended  .iuch  pcrtion 
of  $32 .0< '0 .0'Xt  ai.  the  State  deems  approprii'c 
for  purposes  of  implementing  Uie  prograin 

Pari    E— MiacELLANtous 
Stc.  140   Reoulations. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Interior  may  e.ich  promulgate 
5;uch  regulations.  :n  accordance  with  section 
■JSS  of  title  5,  United  Siates  Code,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
his  title. 
Sfc   141   Reiobts  and  Monitoring 

(Ri  Reports. — The  State  of  Wa*hlngt<..n. 
'he  Slate  of  Oregon,  oi^d  the  appropriate 
'rlbai  coordinating  bodies  .shall  biibmlt  to 
^he  appropriate  Secretary  an  annuai  repor' 
TH  the  s'^aius  of  the  prcigritn.s  authorized  b,- 
this  title  or  any  ot*ier  reU—art  .epirt  re- 
q-iesfed  by  such  Secretary 

lb  I  .Monitoring. — .\fter  the  18-montl.  pe 
ilod  after  approval  c^f  the  report  c:  the  .Sal- 
inon  and  Steel  head  Ad\  iJiorv  Comir.lsslon 
'.inder  Part  B,  the  Secretary  of  ronmerre 
shall  establish  a  system  t'>  nionit'.r  and 
evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis  w  lethcr  the 
management  proirrain  set  forth  In  the  report 
-.5  being  effectlve!y  Implemented  If  at  any 
time  .M'er  the  monitoring  system  is  estab- 
lished,  the  Secretary  finds  that  - 

il)  the  number  of  parties  releired  to  In 
section  113  has  been  reduced  to  the  exieiil 
that  suih  program  cannot  be  lmpleinen.;a 
effectively;  or 

i2)  the  general  Implementat.on  of  the 
piogrum  Is  ineffective; 

the  Secretary  shall  Imnedlately  dlscrntlnue 
.^ny  furt-her  funding  under  Part  C. 
Sec      142.     REiATiKNSHtP    ti    Provisions    r.p 
Fi'SHEnY  CoNsntv^nov  and  Man- 
agement  Act  op   1976 

(a)  Consistency — NutMi^g  In  tins  Ut'.e 
shall  be  coustr^ied  as  affecting  'he  provisions 
of  'llle  III  of  the  Fishery  C.nservation  'ind 
Management  Act  of  1976  as  it  aprjlles  wlUi 
respect  lo  fishery  manaj,eineai  fylsn^  ana 
thtlr  .ipp.lcation  to  any  Sslierv.  except  that 
the  Pacific  Flshtry  Maiiafeeineiit  Cjunci- 
.hall  ensure  that  existing  :  nd  future  fishery 
man.igeineni  plaii.s  are  c.^usistent  with  ny 
recommendc-rt  program  approved  under  suc- 
tion 110  and  any  enhancement  plan  under 
part  C 

(b)  Fleet  Mobility —The  Secr«tary  of 
Commerce  In  coordination  with  the  Pacific 
Fishery  Maniigemtnl  Council  In  Its  saUnon 
management  plan  shull  eiisurc  tint  the  f..sti- 
liig  effort  reduction  that  results  from  the 
fleet  adjustmeat  program  of  part  D.  and  the 
license  moratorium  of  the  Staie  of  Washing- 
ton is  not  replaced  bv  new  Itlilng  effort  from 
outside  such  State 

Sec    143    Relation  to  Other  Laws 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed— 

(1)    to   diminish   Federal.   Sta'e.  or  tribal 

jurisdiction    responslbil'ty    or  rights  in  the 

field  of  resource  enhancement  and  manage- 
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ment,  or  control  of  water  resources,  sub- 
me.''t:Pd  land.-.,  or  na.  liable  water.s.  nor  lo 
Um:t  the  authority  oi  CuM^.^bo  to  uu.norlze 
&nd  Jund  projects,  or 

,2i  o-s  bU^er.^eding.  intxlllyiug.  or  repeal- 
ing any  exiatmg  a,)plicable  law.  exctpv  a- 
provided  lor  in  section  14J  of  this  tiile 

Stc      144      .^UmOBIZATION     OF     ADDinONAL     AP- 
PROPRIATION 

In  addition  lo  other  authorisations  ol  ap- 
propriations ct.iitaiiu'd  111  this  litle.  ihe.c  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  becre- 
tary  ol  Commerce  beginning  October  1.  K.81. 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  j5,ouo,(X)o  lor  the 
purpose  of  developing  n.ineries  p(jrl  facilities 
in  the  Slate  of  Oregon,  The  Secretary  ohall 
obligate  such  funds  lor  projects  p.oposed  oy 
units  ol  Stale  or  local  go.ernment  .ndian 
tribes,  or  private  nonprofit  entities,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  of  Oregon  m  conjiiUa- 
tion  with  the  National  .\;arine  1-i.sherie.-  Serv- 
ice and  the  Economic  De.  ek)pmem  Admin- 
istration To  the  extent  practicable.  iJie  sec- 
retary shall  a,s.sure  that  projecth  i.nder  thi.s 
section  are  Integrated  with  planning  and 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and  Ecu- 
nomlc  Development  Act  Funds  available 
under  this  .section  shall  not  be  Uaed  lor  any 
navigational  improvement  or  other  modifica- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Funds  appropriated  pur.-uant  to  thi,~ 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended 

Sec.    145      GcuFR.NINi.    iNlERNATIONAI.    KlSHKRV 
.AORLLMENT     With     PORrVCAL 

Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
the  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  ol 
Portugal  Concerning  Fisheries  O.!  the  Coa-,ts 
of  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the 
message  to  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  dated  December  1    1980— 

(1)  Is  hereby  approved  by  Congress  as  a 
governing  International  fishery  agreement  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  of  1976:  and 

(2)  shall  enter  Into  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title 

•rnXE      II— PROMOTION      OF      AMERICAN 

FISHERIES 
Sec    201     Short   Title. 

This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the     American 
Fisheries   Promotion    Act". 
Part  A— Research  and  Dfvelopment  Regard- 
ing United  Stati:s  Fisheries 
Sec    210.  Resiarch  and  Develoi'ment  Proj- 
ects and  Programs. 
Amendments   to   Saltonstall-Kennedv  A(^ 

Amendments  to  Saltonstall-Kennedv 
Act. -Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  11. 
1939  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Salton-^ 
stall-Kennedy  Act,  15  U.S.C  713c-3)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  ibi.  (ci 
(d).  and  (e) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  la)  .^s  sub- 
section (b); 

13)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  .sub- 
section (b)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

•'Sec.  2.  (a)  Definitions —As  used  in  this 
section — 

'■(1)  The  term  'person'  means — 

"(A)  any  Individual  who  is  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of 
tne  Northern  Mariana   Islands: 

"(B)  any  fishery  development  found.-itlon 
or  other  private  nonprofit  corporation  lo- 
cated In  Alaska;  and 

M^.'.^'  *"^  'corporation,  partnership  asso- 
ciation, or  other  entity  (including,  but  not 
h  uted  to,  any  fishery  development  founda- 
tion or  other  private  nonprofit  corporation 
not  located  in  Alaska),  nonprofit  or  other- 
«li.e.  If  such  entity  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
CXXVI 2027-Part  24 


thl.jplng  Act.  1916  (46  U.SC,  802 1  and  for 
purposes  ol  applying  such  section  2  with 
re.pect  to  this  section— 

■■(il  the  term  'Stale'  as  used  therein  In- 
..    des  any  Ktate  referred  to  In  paragraph  |3), 

•'ill)  clti/ens  of  the  United  Stales  must 
o.  n  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  interest 
in  tie  entity  or.  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
entity,  exercise  control  in  the  entity  that  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  such  ownership,  and 

"illi)  nationals  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  the  Nor'hern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  .n  meeting  the  ownership  and  control 
requirements  referred   to  in  clause    (1!) 

"(2)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  .American  Samoa  the  Vir- 
gin .siands  of  the  United  State?.  Guam  the 
.N'o.'-ttiern  Mariana  Island.^,  and  any  other 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"14)  The  term  'United  States  fishery' 
means  any  fishery,  including  any  tuna  fish- 
ing, that  is,  or  may  be,  engaged  in  by  citizens 
or  nationals  of  the  United  States  or  citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

'  (5l  The  term  'citizen  of  the  Northern 
.Mariana     sland-s'  means — 

"I  A)  an  individual  who  qualifies  as  such 
under  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Traii- 
s.ilonal  Matters  attached  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands:  or 

"(B|  a  corporation,  partne-'ship,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  organized  or  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
siands.  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  In- 
terest in  which  is  owned  by  individuals 
referred  to  m  subparagraph  (A|  or  citizens 
or  nationals  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
in^  which  'owned'  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act  1916 
(46  US  C    802)  "; 

i4)  by  amending  subsection  ib|  las  so 
redesignated)  — 

(I)  by  inserting  "Fund — "  Immediately 
after  "(b)"  and  before  the  first  word  of  such 
.ubsectlon. 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Tnterlor"  the  first  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "Secretary". 

(III)  by  striking  out  "and  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "only  for  ase  bv  the  Secreiarv". 
and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  clauses  di,  i2).  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fisheries  re- 
search aiid  development  projects  approved 
under  sub.section  ic).  and  (2)  to  implement 
the  national  fisheries  research  and  develop- 
ment program  provided  for  under  subsection 
Id)  ";  and 

(5)  by  adding  immediately  after  subsection 
'bi    (as  so  redesignated)   the  following: 

"(C)  FiSHEREEs  Research  ano  Development 
Projects— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  from  the  fund  established  under  sub- 
section (hi  to  assist  persons  in  carrvlng  out 
research  and  development  projects  addressed 
to  any  aspect  of  United  States  fisheries,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  harvesting,  proc- 
essing, marketing,  and  associated  infrastruc- 
ture.s. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  at  least  once  each  fiscal  year,  receive, 
during  a  60-dav  period  specified  bv  him.  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  tills  subsection: 

"(Bl  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  applications  for  grants  under  this 
subsection  must  be  made,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  specification  of  the  informa- 
tion which  must  accompany  applications  to 
ensure  that  the  proposed  projects  comply 
with  Federal  law  and  can  be  e\-aluated  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(Bi;  and 


"sCi  approve  or  disapprove  each  such 
application  before  the  close  of  the  120th  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  60-day  period  (speci- 
fied under  subparagraph  lAi  i  in  which  the 
application  was  received 

"i3»  No  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  may  be  approved  unless  the  Sec- 
retary— 

'  ( A  )  Is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  the 
requisite  technical  and  financial  capability 
to  carry  out  the  project,  and 

"(B)  evaluates  the  proposed  project  as  to — 

"(II  soundness  of  design, 

"(11)  the  possibilities  of  securing  produc- 
tive results, 

"(llii  minimization  of  duplication  with 
other  fisheries  research  and  development 
projects. 

"  I  iv  I  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  project. 

"i  VI  methods  proposed  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  the  proj- 
ect, and 

"(vl)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  require, 

"(4i  Each  grant  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Untied  Slates, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 

"..\i  The  recipient  of  the  grant  must  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  require 
as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  for  disclos- 
ing the  use  made  of  grant  funds  and  shall 
allow  the  .Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stales  or  any  of  their 
authorized  representatives  access  to  such 
records  for  purposes  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion 

"(Bl  The  amount  of  a  grant  may  not  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  tne  estimated  cost 
of  the  project. 

"(Cl  The  recipient  of  the  grant  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  periodic  project  status 
reports 

"(51  (Ai  If  the  COS!  of  a  project  will  be 
shared  by  the  grant  recipient,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept,  as  a  part  or  all  of  that  share 
the  value  of  m-kmd  contributions  made  by 
the  recipient  or  made  available  to,  and  ap- 
plied by.  the  recipient,  with  respect  to  the 
project 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  lAi. 
in-kind  contributions  may  be  in  the  form 
of.  but  are  not  limited  to,  personal  services 
rendered  in  carrying  out  functions  related 
to,  and  permission  lo  use  real  or  personal 
property  owned  by  others  (for  which  consid- 
eration IS  not  required  1  in  carrying  out  the 
project  The  Secretary  shaii  establish  (1) 
the  training,  experience  and  other  qualifica- 
tions which  shall  be  required  in  order  for 
services  to  be  considered  as  in-kmd  contri- 
butions, and  (ill  the  standards  under  which 
the  Secretary  wll!  determine  the  value  of 
m-kind  contributions  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (Al 

"(C)  -Any  valuation  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conclusive 

"(d)  National  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Program — (li  The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  national  program  of  re- 
search and  development  addressed  to  such 
aspects  of  United  States  fisheries  i  including, 
but  not  limited  to  harvesting  processing- 
marketing,  and  associated  infrastructures). 
If  not  adequately  covered  by  projects  as- 
sisted under  subsection  (o  .  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
fishing  industry,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  an  annual  report,  that  must 
be  submitted  not  later  than  60  days  before 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  containing — 
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••(A)  the  fisheries  development  goals  and 
funding  priorities  u..der  paragraph  (1)  lor 
the  next  nscal  year: 

■•■B)  a  description  of  all  pending  projecis 
assisted  under  subsection  (c)  or  carried  out 
under  paragraph  ( i  ) .  l.i  addition  to — 

•'(II  a  list  of  those  applications  appro. ed 
and  those  disappro.ed  under  suosectlon  (C|. 
and  the  total  amount  of  grants  made,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and 

"(11)  a  staten-.ent  of  the  extent  to  which 
available  funds  were  not  obligated  or  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  for  granu  under 
su.xsectlon  (ci  durl.ig  the  current  fiscal  >ear. 
and 

'■  ( (■  I  an  assessment  of  each  pro.ect  assisted 
under  subsection  (c)  or  carried  out  under 
paragraph  ( 1  »  that  was  completed  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  il)  the  objectives  of  the  project  were 
attained,  and  (III  the  pro.ect  contributed 
to  fishery  development 

"(el  Aix<H-ATioN  OP  Fund  Moneys. — O) 
With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
50  oercent  of-  - 

"(A  I  the  moneys  transferred  to  the  fund 
under  subsection  ibt  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year,   and 

"(Bi  such  existing  fund  moneys  carried 
over  into  that  fiscal  year. 

shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  during  that 
fiscal  year  to  orovlde  financial  a.sslstance  for 
projects  under  subsection  (ci.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  mon->ys  In  the  fund  shall  be 
used  to  Implement  the  national  fisheries  re- 
search and  de  elopmenl  pro^■^am  esta'illshed 
under  su^isectlon  (di  during  that  fLscal  year 

"(2)  Moneys  accruing  to  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  ibi  for  an-  fiscal 
year  and  not  expended  with  respect  to  that 
year  shall  remain  avalla^jle  for  expenditure 
under  this  section  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion." 

Sec  211  UNirro  States  Fishery  Trade 
Officers 
(ai  Appointment  —For  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  export  promotion  and  other  fishery 
development  responsibilities,  the  Secretary 
of  Coirmierce  (hereliafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  appoint 
not  fewer  than  six  offl:;ers  who  shall  serve 
abroad  to  promote  United  States  fishing  In- 
terests These  officers  shall  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  United  States  fishing  Industry, 
preferably  with  experience  derived  from  the 
harvesting.  prore.sslng.  or  marketing  sectors 
of  the  Industry  or  from  the  administration 
of  fisheries  programs  Such  officers  who  shall 
be  emplovees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, shall  have  the  designation  of  fishery 
trade  officers 

(bi  A.s,sicNMENT — Upon  the  request  of  the 
S«cretar\'.  the  Secretan,-  of  Stife  shall  offl- 
clallv  asslt-n  ft.sherv  tra-ie  officers  to  such 
dlolomatlc  ml.sslons  of  the  Unlte-I  States  as 
the  S-^cretar-  d-slfnafes  ( f  hre»  of  wMch  shall 
be  those  In  Brussels.  Belgium  Rome  Ttalv: 
and  Tolrvo  Janan)  and  "ball  o*i'aln  for  them 
dlpIom'»tl''  r>rl'lle"es  rind  Immunities  e'^ul"- 
alent  to  tho«e  en'o-ed  hv  foreign  senice  per- 
sonnel of  "omnaraWe  rnn"'  anH  salan- 

(c)  PuNcnoNS  OF  F'SH-RY  Ttt'nr  Orn- 
(-FRS — The  functions  of  fishery  trade  offire-s 
appointed  und?r  subsection  (a)  sha'I  b* — 
(11  to  Increase  the  eITectlvene«w  o'  UnTed 
States  fishery  export  promotion  efforts 
through  such  activities  as  the  coo-d'nat|on 
of  market  development  efforts  and  th*  pro- 
vision of  services  and  facilities  'o'  export- 
ers of  United  States  fishery  products: 

(2)  to  develop,  maintain  and  mav-e  avail- 
able to  interested  persons  listings  o'  (A) 
trade,  government  and  othe"-  or^anlTatlons 
that  are  concerned  with,  or  hav"  .'\n  ln'"r"s* 
In.  International  trade  In  Un"ed  S'a'efs  fish- 
ery products,  and  (B)  United  S'ntes  fishery 
products  available  for  such  trade: 

(3)  to  prepare  quarterly  renor's  re<»a'-dln<; 
<A)  the  suppiv  demand  and  prices  o'  each 
United  States  fishery  product  exported,  or  for 
which  there  may  be  export  potential,  to  the 


foreign  nation  or  area  concerned,  and  (B) 
the  trade  barriers  or  Incentives  of  such  na- 
tion or  area  that  affect  Imports  of  such 
products, 

(4)  to  prepare  weekly  statements  regarding 
the  prices  for  each  fishery  product  for  which 
there  may  be  United  States  export  potential 
to  the  foreign  nation  or  area  concerned,  and 

(5)  to  carry  out  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require 

(d)  Administration.— The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  co- 
operative arrangements  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  office  space,  equipment,  facilities, 
clerical  services,  and  such  other  administra- 
tive support  as  may  be  required  for  fishery 
trade  officers  and  their  families 
Part  El — -Financial  Assistance  With  Rtsprc-r 
to  Pishing  Vessels  and  Fishery  Facilities 
Sec.  220  Ouarantee  of  Obligations  for 
Pishing  Vessels  and  for  Fish- 
ery  Facilities 

Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  use    12711280)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Section  1101  Is  amended: 

(A)  In  subsection  (h)  by  striking  "equip- 
ping, and"  and  substituting  "equipping:": 

(B)  In  subsection  (li  by  striking  "mark" 
and  substituting  "mark:":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(J)  The  term  'citizen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands'  means — 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  qualifies  as  such 
under  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Transi- 
tional Matters  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  'slands:  or 

"(2)  a  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion or  other  entity  formed  under  the  laws 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  interest  In  which  Is 
owned  by  Individuals  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States.  In  ca.ses  In  which  'owned'  Is 
used  In  the  same  sen.se  as  In  section  2  of  the 
Shipping   Act.    1916    (46   use    802): 

"iKl    the   term   'fishery   facility'   means— 

"  ( 1 )  for  operations  on  land  — 

"(A)  any  structure  or  appurtenance 
thereto  designed  for  the  unloading  and  re- 
ceiving from  vessels,  the  processing,  the 
holding  pending  processing,  the  distribution 
after  processing,  or  the  holding  pending  dis- 
tribution, of  fish  from  one  or  more  fisheries, 

"(B)  the  land  necessary  for  any  such 
structure  or  appurtenance  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

"(Ci  equipment  which  is  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  structure  or  appur- 
tenance and  which  Is  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A);  or 

"(2)  for  operations  other  than  on  land, 
any  vessel  built  In  the  United  States  used 
for.  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of  a  type 
which  Is  normally  used  for.  the  processing  of 
fish; 

but  only  if  such  structure,  appurtenance, 
land,  equipment,  or  vessel  Is  owned  by  an 
Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  by  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, association,  or  other  entity  that  '.s 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  (46  use  802).  and  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  section  2  with  respect  to  this 
section  — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  as  used  therein  In- 
cudes any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
or  any  other  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
posses.slon  of  the  United  States,   and 

"(II)  cl-tlzens  of  the  United  States  must 
own  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  Interest 
In  the  entity  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall   be   treated  as  citizens  of   the 


United  States  In  meeting  such  ownership 
requirement, 

"(1)  The  term  'fishing  vessel'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  3(11)  of 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (16  use  1802(11)1.  and  any 
reference  In  this  title  to  a  vessel  designed 
principally  for  commercial  use  In  the  fishing 
trade  or  Industry  shall  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  a  fishing  vessel, 

"(m)  The  term  'United  States'  when  used 
In  a  geographical  context  with  respect  to 
fishing  vessels  or  fishery  facilities  includes 
all  States  referred  to  In  subsection  (k)(l)" 

(2)  Section  1103(f)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing   ".  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  not  less  than  3  percent,  nor  more  than 
7  percent,  of  such  sum  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  guarantee  of  obligations  for  fishing  ves- 
sels and  fishery  facilities  that  meet  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
1104(d)  (1).  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  3  percent,  nor  more  than 
7  percent,  of  such  sum  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  guarante?  of  obligations  for  fishing  ves- 
sels and  fishery  facilities  that  meet  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
1104(d)(2), 

but  the  aggregate  amount  reserved  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  paragraphs  ( 1)  and  (3) 
must  equal  10  percent  of  such  sum". 

(3)  Section  1104  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  la)  — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(D)  in  the  fishing 
trade  or  industry,  or  (E)"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  or  i  D)  "; 

(11)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (P)  In 
paragraph  ( 1  )  as  subparagraph  i  E) : 

(til)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  financing.  Including  reimbursement 
of  an  obligator  for  expenditures  previously 
made  for.  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning, or  purchase  of  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
Unitel  States  or  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  which  are  designated  prin- 
cipally for  research,  or  for  commerical  use  in 
the  fishing  trade  or  Industry:", 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  |4)  (as  redesignated  bv  clause 
liil)  ). 

IV)   by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  In  paragraph 

(5)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4) ",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(vi)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (5)   the  following 

"(6)  financing  or  refinancing.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  reimbursement  of 
obligors  for  expenditures  previously  made 
for,  the  construction,  reconstruction,  recon- 
ditioning, or  purchase  of  fishery  facilities,  or 

"(7)  financing  the  purchase  of  fishing  ves- 
sels or  fishery  facilities,  the  construction,  re- 
construction, reconditioning,  or  purchase  of 
which  was  guaranteed  under  this  title,  that 
are  sold  at  foreclosure  Instituted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  are  sold  by  the  Secretary  following 
purchase  at  foreclosure,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  reconditioning  thereof. 
Any  obligation  guaranteed  under  paragraph 

(6)  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  ti.is  title. 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  an  obligation  guaranteed  under  this  title 
which  aids  in  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, reconditioning,  or  purchase  of  a  ves- 
sel: except  with  respect  to  provisions  of  this 
title  that  by  their  nature  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  vessels": 

( B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following:  "TTie  Secietary  may  not  es- 
tablish, as  a  condition  of  ellglbllty  for  guar- 
antee under  '.his  title,  a  minimum  principal 
amount  for  an  obligation  covering  the  re- 
construction or  reconditioning  of  a  fishing 
vessel  or  fishery  facility.  Por  purposes  of  this 
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title  the  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of 
a  fishing  vessel  or  fishery  facility  does  not 
Include  the  routine  mincer  repair  or  m<»ln..e- 
nance  of  the  vessel  or  facility .": 
(C)  in  subsection  (d)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  no":  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(2)  In  applying  paragraph  il)  with  re- 
spect to  commitments  to  guarantee,  and  the 
guarantee  of,  obligations  lor  fishing  vessels 
and  fishery  facilities  used  for  underutilized 
fisheries,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ap- 
ply an  economic  soundnes.s  lest  that  is  le.ss 
stringent  than  that  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally applied  to  obligation  guarantees 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  No  commitment  to  guarantee,  or 
guarantee  of  an  obligation  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  title 
for  the  purchase  of  a  used  fishing  vessel  or 
used  fishery  facility  unless — 

■■(A)  the  vessel  or  facility  will  be  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  In  the  United 
States  and  will  contribute  to  the  de. elop- 
menl of  the  United  States  fishing  indus- 
try; or 

"(B)  the  vessel  or  facility  will  be  used  In 
the  harvesting  of  fish  from,  or  for  a  purpose 
described  In  section  1101  (k)  with  respect  to, 
an  underutilized  fishery  ";  and 

ID)   In  subsection  (g)  — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"ig)":  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  there  of  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Sceretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  within  the  Pimd  the  following 
subf  unds  ■ 

"(A)  TTie  standard  fishery  subfund  which 
shall  contain  all  moneys  received  fcr.  and 
incident  to.  the  guarantee  of  obligations  with 
respect  of  fishing  vessels  and  fishery  facilities 
to  which  the  economic  soundless  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  1104(d)  ( 1 )  apply. 

"(B)  The  underutilized  fishery  subfund 
which  shall  contain  all  moneys  received  for. 
and  Incident  to.  the  guarantee  of  obligations 
with  respect  to  fishing  vessels  and  fisherv 
facilities  to  which  the  economic  soundness 
c-lterlaset  fortb  in  section  1104(d)  (2)  apply 

"(C)  The  general  subfund  which  shall 
contain  all  moneys  received  for.  and  Incident 
to.  the  guarantee  of  obllgaticns  for  vessels 
other  than  fishing  vessels". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  cf  section  1105(d) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediatelv  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriate 
subfund  required  to  be  esUbllshed  under 
section  1104(g)  (2)" 

Sec.  221    Loans  Under  thf  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956. 

■*'  I'0*N  Authority  Until  October  1 
1982— During  the  period  be<nnning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  and  end- 
lag  at  the  close  of  September  30  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  thi.s 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
make  loans  from  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
established  under  subsection  ic>  of  se-tlon 
4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16 
UbC  742c)  onlv  for  the  purposes  set  fcrth 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
"cept  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconslst- 
rat  with,  or  contrary  to.  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  such  section  4  shall  applv  with 
respect  to  loans  made  for  such  purposes 

ibi  U)ANs  To  Avoid  Default  on  Oblica- 
noNs  Covering  Fishing  Vessels— (1)  The 
Secretary  may  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
«8istlng  obligors  to  avoid  default  on  obliga- 
tions that  are  Issued  with  respect  to  the 
construcUon.  reconstruction  reconditioning 
or  purchase  of  Pshlng  vessels  and  that— 

(A)  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
^i/M'"^  ^'  "f  '^^  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  ,46  use  1271-1280.  relating  to  Federal 
»hip  mortgage  Insurance) ;  or 


(Bi  are  not  guaranteed  under  surh  title 
XI.  but  :hc  I'.shmg  ves.sels  concerned  meet 
tho  use  and  documentation  requirements. 
and  the  obligors  meet  the  citizenship  re- 
quirements, that  would  apply  if  the  obhtja- 
tions   were   guaranteed    under    that    title 

(2)(Ai  Within  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Secretary  shall  estimate  the  number,  and 
the  aggregate  amount,  of  loans  described  m 
paragraph  i  1  )  i  Ai  for  which  application  will 
likely  be  made  durins  each  of  such  fiscal 
years  and  shall  reserve  that  amount  in  the 
tishenes  loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  loans  during  such  year  i  or  if  such 
amount  is  larger  than  the  fund  balance,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  the  whole  fund  for 
such  purpose) 

(Bi  A  any  moneys  are  available  in  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
after  subparagraph  i  A  i  is  complied  with  for 
that  year,  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
moneys  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  rjiiBi  during  that 
year 

(C)  M  an  appropriate  time  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  the  Secretary 
shall  compare  the  actual  loan  experience 
during  that  year  with  the  estimate  made  for 
that  year  under  subparagraph  i  .^  i  and  if 
the  Secretary  determines  on  tlie  basis  of 
such  comparison,  that  the  demand  for  loans 
described  m  paragraph  i  1  i  i  .^  i  will  be  less 
than  estimated,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the 
fiscal  year  concerned,  apply  moneys  reserved 
for  such  loans  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  described  in  paragraph  (Ii  iBi  and.  to 
the  extenr  not  utilized  for  loans  described 
in  paraeraph  diiB).  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  under  subsection   ici 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans  under 
this  subsection  only  to  owners  or  opera- 
tors who.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
have  substantial  experience  and  proveij 
ability  in  the  management  and  financing 
of  fishing  operations,  and  only  if  i  .A  i  loans 
for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph  ill 
are  not  otherwise  available  at  reasonable 
rates  which  permit  continued  operation,  and 
(B)  the  loans  are  likely  to  result  in  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  the  fishing  operations  of 
the  o-wners  or  operators  Each  such  loan 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  In  establishing  such 
terms  and  conditions,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  arcount,  among  such  other  factors 
he  deems  pertinent,  the  extent  to  which  the 
obligations  con"erned  have  been  retired,  and 
the  overall  financial  condition  of  the 
obligors  The  interest  rate  on  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  that  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  sufliclent  to  cover  the  costs  in- 
curred in  processing  and  servicing  of  such 
loans. 

(c)  Loans  To  Cover  OpEmATiNK  Losses  — 
(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
will  be  available  In  such  fisheries  loan  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1981  or  1982.  or  both  after 
loans  under  subsection  ibi  are  pro\ided  for 
for  that  vear,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  fishing  vessels  to  cover  vessel  operat- 
Ine  expenses  in  cases  where  an  owner  or 
operator  incurs,  or  manv  incur,  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  within  such  fiscal  year 

(2)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  The  Secretary  may 
make  loans  under  this  subsection  only  to 
owners  or  operators  who.  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  have  substantial  experience 
and  proven  ability  in  the  management  and 
financing  of  fishing  operations,  and  only  if 


'Ai  loans  for  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1  I  are  not  otherwise  available  at 
reasonable  rates  which  permit  continued 
operation  and  iB)  the  loans  are  hkely  to 
result  m  the  financial  \iability  of  the  fishing 
operations  of  the  owners  or  operators  The 
interest  rate  on  :oans  made  under  this  sub- 
-section  shall  be  the  rate  p.'-evailing  for  loans 
made  under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  i7  USC  preceding  1961 
note ) 

Part  C — Ame.ndme.vis  to  the  Fisheet  Con- 
servation AND  Ma.n-agement  Aci  of  1976 
Subpart  1- Foreign  Fishing,  m  Fisheries  Sub- 
ject to  the  Exclusive  Fishery  Management 
Authority  of  the  Uiuted  States 
Sec    230    Foreign  Fishing 

Section  201  id)  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Managemeni  .Aci  of  1976  '16  USC,  1821 
id)  I  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows, 

"Id)  Total  Atu^wAbLt  Lxvel  of  Foeeigk 
Fishing  —  i  1  )  As  used  in  this  subsection  — 

"lAi  The  term  base  hardest  means  with 
respect  to  any  United  States  fishery  the 
total  allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing  dur- 
ing the  1979  harvesting  season 

"'iBi  The  term  harvesting  season'  means 
the  period  established  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  during  which  foreign  fishing  is 
permitted  within  a  United  States  fi^shery 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  harvesting 
season  is  designated  by  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  last  day  of  the  harvesting  season 
occurs  regardless  whether  fishing  is  not  per- 
mitted on  that  day  due  to  emergency  or 
other  closure  of  the  fishery 

"(C)  The  term  'calculation  factor'  means. 
with  respect  to  each  United  States  fishery. 
15  percent  of  the  base  han-est, 

""iD)  The  tei-m  reduction  factor  amount 
means,  with  respect  to  each  United  States 
fishery,  for  any  harvesting  season  after  the 
1980  harvesting  se;.son — 

"111  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  tliat  fishery,  if.  m  addition 
to  the  level  of  hai-iest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  m  the  designated  preceding 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery,  such  ves- 
sels harvest  in  one  or  more  liarvestmg  sea- 
sons, not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  cal- 
culation factor: 

"(il)  an  amount  equa;  to  10  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  the  fishery,  if  in  addition 
to  the  level  of  harvest  by  vessels  of  the 
United  .States  In  the  designated  preceding 
harvesting  season  for  the  fishery  such  ves- 
sels harvest,  in  one  or  more  harvesting  sea- 
sons, not  less  than  50  percent,  but  less  than 
75  percent,  of  the  calculation  factor:   or 

"liii)  an  amoun  equa;  to  5  percent  of  the 
base  harvest  for  the  fishery,  if.  in  addition  to 
the  level  of  harves;  by  vessels  of  the  Uiuted 
Slates  in  the  designated  previous  harvesting 
season  for  the  fishery  such  vessels  harvest, 
in  one  or  more  harvesting  seasons  not  less 
than  25  percent  but  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  calculation  factor 

For  purpose^  of  ihls  paragraph,  the  tt.-n: 
designated  preceding  harvest  season 
means — 

"il)  until  a  reduction  factor  amount  is 
first  achieved  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  the  fishery  concenied  the  1979  har- 
vesting season    and 

"  I II  t  after  such  amount  is  first  achieved, 
the  most  recent  harvesting  season  in  which 
a  reduction  factor  amount  was  achieved 

"I  El  TTie  term  annual  fisiiinp  level  for 
any  United  States  fishery  during  any  harvest- 
ing season  after  the  :&80  harvesting  season  is 
the  base  harvest  for  the  fishery  reduced  by — 
■(I)  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduction  fac- 
tor amount  for  that  harvesting  season,  and 
■"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  the  increased 
level  of  harvest  bv  vessels  of  the  United 
'jtates  over  the  level  achieved  by  such  ves- 
sels in  the  1979  h.arvesting  season  for  the 
fishery. 

■  iF)     The     term     "United     Slates     fishery 
means  any  fishery  subject  to  the  exclusive 
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nshery  management  authority  of  the  UnUcd 
States. 

••(2)  The  total  allowaJle  le\el  of  foreis-i 
fishing.  If  any.  «lth  respect  to  any  Utilied 
Sttaes  nshery  for  ecah  harvesting  season 
after  the  198J  harvesting  seasjn  shall  be- 

■(A)  the  level  representing  that  portion  of 
the  optimum  yield  of  such  fishery  that  will 
not  l>e  harves  ed  by  vessels  of  the  Unite>l 
States  OS  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  determination  oi  annual  fishing 
levels),  or 

••(B)  the  annual  fishing  le  el  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  the  harvesting 
season . 

••(3»  For  each  United  SUtes  fishery,  the 
appropriate  fis  cry  management  council,  en 
a  timely  basis,  may  determine  and  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  the 
annual  fishing  level  for  that  nshery  for  e.icn 
harvesting  season  alter  the  1980  harvest  I  ig 
season 

"(4)  If  with  respect  to  any  harvesting  sea- 
son for  any  United  States  fishery  for  which 
the  total  allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing  is 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  aoproves  the  determination  by  any 
appropriate  fishery  managen  eut  council  that 
any  portion  of  the  ontlmui'  y'eld  for  t'  at 
harvesting  season  will  not  tje  harvested  by 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec-retary 
of  State.  In  accordance  with  s 'bsectlon  (ei. 
shall  allocate  such  portion  for  use  durin" 
that  harvesting  season  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels:  except  that  If — 

"(A)  the  making  available  of  such  portion 
(or  any  part  thereof)  d  'rln<;  that  harvesting 
season  Is  determined  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  development  of  the  United  States  fishliii; 
Industry,  and 

•■(Bl  such  portion  or  part  *lll  be  available 
for  harvest  In  t^e  Immediately  succeedlni: 
harvesting  season,  as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  ijest  a-ailable  srlentifio  in'ormatii>'i. 
then  such  portion  or  part  shall  be  allocated 
for  use  by  foreign  fishing  vessels  m  such 
succeeding  harvesting  season  The  deter- 
minations required  to  be  made  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (Bi  of  the  precedl'^g 
sentence  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
on  the  basis  of  any  recommendation  of  any 
appropriate  fishery  management  council 
Sec.  231  Allocation  or  Allowablb  Lkvxls  or 
Foreign  Finhinc 
(a)  Amendments — The  last  sentence  of 
section  301(6)11)  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  |I6  U  S.C 
1821(e)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••All  such  determinations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of — 

■•(A)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  lmpo.se  lariri  barriers  or  nontarlflt 
barriers  o  i  the  importation,  or  otherwise 
restrict  the  market  access,  of  United  States 
flsh  or  fishery  products: 

•■(B)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  In  the  advancement  of  existing  and 
new  opportunities  for  fisheries  trade  par- 
ticularly through  the  purchase  of  flsh  or 
fishery  products  from  United  States  proces- 
sors or  from  United  States  fishermen; 

••(C)  whether,  and  to  what  extent  such 
nations  and  the  fishing  fieet.s  of  such  nations 
have  cooperated  with  the  United  States  In 
the  enforcement  of  United  States  fishing 
regulations; 

••(D)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  require  the  fish  harvested  from  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  for  their  domestic 
consumption; 

••(E)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  otherwise  contribute  to  or  foster  the 
growth  of.  a  .sound  and  economic  United 
Stales  fishing  industry.  Including  minimiz- 
ing gear  conflicts  with  fishing  operations  of 
United  States  fishermen  and  transferring 
harvesting   or   processing   technology    which 


Will  benefit  the  United  States  fishing  Indus- 
try; 

■•(P)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
fishing  vessels  of  such  nations  have  tradi- 
tionally engaged  in  fishing  In  such  flsh- 
erv 

•(O)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in.  and  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  fishery  res^rch  and  the  IdeiUlflca- 
llon  of  fishery  resources,  and 

••(H)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary, 
deems  appropriate.". 

(b)  Taking  ErrErr  or  Amendments — The 
amendments  made  by  subjection  (ai  shall 
apply  wlih  respect  to  the  1981  harvesting 
■leason  and  harvesting  seasons  thereafter  (M 
defined  in  section  201(d)(1)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  by  section  301) 
Sec  332    PEHMrr  Fees 

(a)  iNTEKiM  Pees— (1  I  Effective  with  re- 
spect to  permits  Issued  under  section  204(b) 
of  the  Plsherv  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (16  use  1824(b)  (10))  for  1981, 
paragraph  (  10)  of  such  section  Is  amended  bv 
strll'ln'^  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
Insertln'^  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
fees  «hall  be  formulated  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  receipts  resulting  from  the  payment  of 
the  fees  under  this  paragraph  for  permits  Is- 
sued for  1981  are  not  less  than  an  amount 
r-ual  to  7  percent  of  the  ex  vessel  value  of 
the  total  harvest  by  foreign  fishing  vessel.s 
In  the  fishery  conservation  zone  during  1979 
The  fees  collected  bv  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  for  permits  issued  for  1981  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fisheries  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  section  4  of  the  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U  SC  742c I  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  therefrom, 
but  only  to  the  extent  and  In  amounts  pro- 
vided for  In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts" 
(bi  Permanent  Fees — Effective  with  re- 
spect to  permits  Issued  under  section  204(b) 
of  such  Act  of  1976  after  1981.  paragraph  ( 10) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

••(10)  Pees  —Pees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  for- 
eign fisliln?  vessel  for  which  a  permit  is  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  subsection  The  Secre- 
tary, m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  establLsh  a  schedule  of  such  fees 
which  shall  apply  nondlscrlmlnatorlly  to  each 
foreign  nation  The  fees  Imposed  under  this 
pnra'Traph  shall  be  at  least  In  an  amount 
sumclent  to  return  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  total  cost  of 
carryliiK  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (In- 
cludlne.  but  not  limited  to.  fishery  conserva- 
tioi  and  manaeement  fisheries  research,  ad- 
ministration ani  enforcement,  but  exclud- 
I  "  costs  'or  ob«ervers  covered  bv  surcharges 
under  section  201(1)  (4))  during  each  fiscal 
■  ear  the  "ame  ratio  as  the  agRregate  quantity 
of  the  fish  harvested  bv  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels witMn  the  fishery  conservation  zone  dur- 
in"  th-  prece-llnu  vear  t>ears  to  the  ageretjate 
q'lantltv  of  fish  harvested  bv  Ixith  forelcn 
a  d  domestic  "shlng  vessels  within  such  zone 
and  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
Slates  durl-'g  such  preceding  vear  The 
amount  collected  by  the  .<^cretarv  under  this 
narat'rnnh  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fisheries 
i->«n  fiin-<  r>«"\bt>shed  under  section  4  of  the 
Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  ( 16  U  S  C  742c) 
'or  so  lon<r  as  such  fund  exists  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  mailing  loans  therefrom  but 
only  to  the  extent  and  In  amounts  provided 
'or  In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts  •• 
Se-  233    Pi'HrHY  Development  Objectivf-s 

Section  2(b|(6)  of  the  PlshTy  Conserva- 
•  lon  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC 
1801  (bl  |6)  »  Is  amenfled  bv  lU'^ertlng  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followiu'i  ■•,  and  to  that  end.  to  ensure 
that  optimum  yield  determination*  promote 
such  development". 


Sec.     234      Fishery     Management     Council 
Travel  Funds 

The  second  sentence  of  section  302(d)  of 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (16  use  1862(d))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  Inserilng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  other  non- 
voting members  may  be  reimbursed  for  actual 
expenses. •' 

Sec  235    Notice  or  Availability  of  Manage- 
ment Plans 

Section  305(a|  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16  USC 
1855(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "a  notice 
of  availability  of  Immediately  alter  'Ted- 
eial  Register  (A)  ". 
Subpart  2 — Pull  Observer  Coverage  Procravi 

Sec.  ^236    Establishment    of    Full   Observer 
Coverage  Program 

Section  201  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (  16  U  S  C  1821 1 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Pull  Observer  Coverage  Program  — 
( 1  )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  |2).  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  under 
which  a  United  Slates  observer  will  be  sta- 
tioned aboard  each  foreign  fishing  vessel 
while  that  vessel  Is  engaged  In  fishing  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone. 

•'(2)  The  requirement  In  paragraph  (li 
that  a  United  States  observer  be  placed 
aboard  each  foreign  fishing  vessel  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  if  he  tind.s  that— 
"(A)  m  a  situation  where  a  fleet  of  harvest- 
ing vessels  transfers  its  catch  taken  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  to  another  ves- 
sel, aboard  which  is  a  United  States  ob- 
server, the  stationing  of  United  States  ob- 
servers on  only  a  portion  of  the  harvesting 
vessel  fleet  will  provide  a  representative 
sampling  of  the  by-catch  of  the  fleet  that 
is  sufficient  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  requirements  of  the  applicable 
management  plans  for  the  by-catch  species 
are  being  complied  with: 

••(B)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  fishing 
vessel  while  It  Is  engaged  In  fishing  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone — 

■•(I)  the  time  during  which  the  vessel  en- 
gages In  such  fishing  will  be  of  such  short 
duration  that  the  placing  of  a  United  States 
obeerver  aboard  the  vessel  would  be  Imprac- 
tical, or 

'•(11)  the  facilities  of  the  vessel  for  the 
quartering  of  a  United  Slates  observer,  or 
for  the  carrying  out  of  observer  functions. 
are  so  Inadequate  or  unsafe  that  the  health 
or  safety  of  an  observer  would  be  Jeopar- 
dized: or 

•'(C)  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Secretary,  an  observer  is  not  available 

•■(3i  United  States  observers,  while  aboard 
foreign  fishing  vessels,  shall  carry  out  such 
scientific  and  other  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carr> 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  any  fee  imposed  under 
section  204(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  and  section 
10(e)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (22  use  1980(e)  )  with  respect  to  for- 
eign fishing  for  any  year  after  1980.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Impose,  with  respect  to  each 
foreign  fishing  vessel  for  which  a  permit  Is 
Issued  under  such  section  204.  a  surcharge  In 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
proMdlng  a  United  Slates  observer  aboard 
that  vessel  The  failure  to  pay  any  surcharge 
imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall  b« 
treated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  failure  to  pay 
the  permit  fee  for  such  vessel  under  section 
204(b)  (10)  All  surcharges  collected  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Foreign  Fishing  Observer  Fund 
established  by  paragraph  (5) 

•(5)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasun' 
of  the  United  States  the  Foreign  Fishing 
Observer  Fund  The  Fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection.  The 
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Fund  shall  consl.si  of  the  surcharges  aepos- 
Ited  into  It  as  required  under  paragraph  (4) 
All  p8>menls  made  by  the  becreiary  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  Irom  the 
Fund,  only  to  the  esxeia  and  In  the  amounia 
provided  for  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acta.  Sums  In  the  Fund  which  are  not  cur- 
rently needed  for  the  purpose.s  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  iiuested 
in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States". 
Sec.  237.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  236  .shall 
Mke  effect  October  1.  1S<81.  and  sliall  apply 
with  respect  to  permits  Issued  under  section 
204  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  after  December  .il.  1981 
Sec.  238.  Short  Title. 

(a)  Effective  15  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  section  l  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (16  U.S.C  1801)  is  amenaed  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mag- 
nuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  .Manage- 
ment Act'.". 

(b)  Effective  15  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  all  references  to  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  shall  be  redesignated  as  references  to 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act. 

Part  D — MisCELLANEotrs   PRovibioNs 
Sec    240.  Applications  and  Filings  for  Com- 
pensation    FOR     ClRrAIN     KibHI.NG 

Vessel  and  Geak   IJa.mac,! 

lai  In  General — If — 

1 1 )  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  fishing  ves- 
sel who  suffered,  after  September  17  1978 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  damage  to,  or  loss  or  destruction  of 
such  vessel  or  fishing  gear  used  with  such" 
vessel,  but  did  not  apply  for  compensation 
therefor  under  section  10  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  USC  1980)  within 
the  60-day  period  prescribed  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  such  section;  or 

(2)  any  commercial  fisherman  who  suf- 
fered, after  September  17,  1978,  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
taniages  comtjensable  under  title  IV  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1978 
(43  use  1841  et  seq).  but  who  did  not 
timely  file  a  claim  therefor  within  the  60- 
<Jay  period  prescribed  In  section  405(ai  of 
such  Act: 

such  owner  or  operator  may  make  application 
for  compensation  with  respect  to  such  dam- 
age, loss  or  destruction  under  such  section 
10,  and  such  commercial  fisherman  may  file 
»  claim  for,  compensation  for  such  damages 
under  such  title  IV.  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, within  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
(b)  Special  Provisions— (1 )  Notwltb- 
sundlng  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(A)  any  application  or  filing  timely  made 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  treated  bv  the 
secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  application 
timely  made  under  such  sertlon  10(ci(l) 
or  as  a  filing  timely  made  under  such  sec- 
tion 405(a).  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect 
to  the  damage,  loss,  or  destruction  claimed 
and 

(B)  any  claim  for  fishing  pear  loss  that 
»«s  pending  on  June  I.  1980.  before  the 
united  States-Union  of  Soviet  Soclalust  Re- 
publics Fisheries  Claims  Board  or  the  Ameri- 
can-Spanish Fisheries  Board  shall  be  treated 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  timelv 
application  made,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  under  such  .section  lO.c) 
111   for  compensation  for  such   loss 

'2)  Section  403(cW2)(A)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  .Amrnt]mr.„ts  nr 
1B78  (43  use.   1843(c)(2)(A))    Is  amended 


by   striking    out    the   semicolon    at    the    end 
'■    ereof   and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "and 
.:;e  party  admits  resjponslblllty:". 
Sec    241.  Amendments  to  Fishermen  s  Pro- 
tective  Act   of    1967: 

Section  10  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (22  U.S  C  1980)  is  amended  as 
follows 

11)  Subsection  ia|  Is  amended  by  adding 
at    the   end   thereof  the  following: 

"1 4)  The  term  'resulting  economic  lo.s.';' 
means  the  gross  income,  as  estimated  by  the 
secretary,  that  a  fishing  ves;.e!  owner  or 
operator  who  Is  eligible  for  compensation 
under  this  section  for  damage  to,  loss  of.  or 
destruction  of,  a  fishing  vessel  or  the  fishing 
gear  used  with  such  vessel  will  lo.se  by  rea- 
son of  not  being  able  to  engage  In  fishing. 
or  having  to  reduce  his  fishing  effort,  during 
the  period  before  the  vessel  or  gear,  or  botli 
are  repaired  or  replaced  and  available  for 
use. ". 

(2)  Subsection   (b)    is  amended  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  for  any  resulting 
economic  loss",  immediately  after  ",  or 
both."  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(  M :  and 

iBi  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2iiBi  and 
inserting  in   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  is  attnbi  table  to  any  other  vessel, 
whether  or  no-  such  vessel  is  a  vessel  of  the 
I'nued  States 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  any 
damage,  loss,  or  destruction  of  fishing  gear 
IS   attributable    to   anothe;    ves-sel   " 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  resulting  economic  lo.ss  "  immedi- 
ately after  "destruction'  in  the  matter  ap- 
pearing immediately  before  paragraph   i  1  I 

(4)  Subsection   (d)   is  amended  — 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  and  resulting  economic 
loss.  "  Immediately  after  destruction'  in 
paragraph   ( 1 ) ;   and  > 

(B)  by  amending  paraeraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  of  compensation  award- 
ed to  any  vessel  owner  under  this  section 
shall  be — 

"(A)  the  depreciated  replacement  cost,  or 
the  repair  cost,  whichever  cost  Is  less,  of 
the  fishing  vessel  or  the  fishing  gear  con- 
cerned; and 

"(Bl  25  percent  of  any  resulting  economic 
loss. 

Any  amount  determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (Bl  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  evidence  indicates  that  neg- 
ligence by  the  ves.sel  owner  or  operator  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  loss,  or  destruction  and  shall  be 
further  reduced  by  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation, if  any.  that  the  vessel  owner  or  opera- 
tor has  received  or  \*ill  receive  with  respect 
to  the  damage,  loss,  destruction,  or  result- 
ing economic  loss  through  insurance,  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provision  of  law.  or 
otherwise  " 

Mr,  BRE.'\UX  i  during  the  reaiimgi, 
Mr  Spctker,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent 
tliat  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  be  ron.";idered  a.s  read  and 
ITinted  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  Die  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana^ 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman e.xplam  what  the  bill  provides^ 

1940 
Mr  BREAUX  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  was  originally  initiated 
by  the  administration  m  an  effort  to  seek 
a  resolution  of  the  longstanding  con- 
troversies, over  the  salmon  and  steelhead 


resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Thi5 
legislation  authorizes  the  development 
and  implemeni£tion  of  .salmon  and  steel - 
head  m.anagement  and  enhancement 
plans,  and  provides  for  a  program  to 
reduce  hshing  pressure  m  the  State  of 
\Va.shington 

The  bill  before  us  today  combmes  the 
major  features  of  the  House  bill  which 
was  unanimoa'-ly  adopted  on  Septem- 
ber 23  of  this  year  with  the  Senate  bill 
adopted  earlier  in  this  session  The 
amendments  which  we  are  concurring 
in  today  would  authorize  less  Federal 
expenditures  than  the  Hou.se  bill  author- 
ized this  year  and  much  less  than  the 
Senaie-pa.ssed  bill  Funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  eligible  States  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing fund  basi5  with  the  exception  of  the 
vessel  buy -back  program  which  would 
permit  75 -percent  Federal  funding 

Amendments  bemg  agreed  to  would 
establish  a  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Indian  tribes  from  both 
States,  the  Pacific  Fishery  Council,  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

This  Commission  would  be  respoasible 
for  preparing  a  management  program 
report  to  address  procedures,  mecha- 
nisms, and  in:?titutional  arrangements 
lor  the  ultimate  objective  of  effective  co- 
ordination of  management  and  enforce- 
ment policies  for  salmon  and  steelhead 
stock.s.  No  report  can  be  presented  w  the 
Secretary  of  Comjnerce  unless  it  is  agreed 
to  by  each  voting  member  on  the  Com- 
mission and  no  funds  would  flow  unless 
the  Secretary  found  that  the  report  con- 
tains specified  :Jtandards  outlined  in  the 
bill.  These  features  of  the  legislation  are 
Uie  key  elements  originally  m  the  House 
measure  and  represent  significant  im- 
provements over  the  original  Senate  bill 

In  addition.  ;1  the  Secretary  approve.^ 
the  management  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations contauied  therein,  the  State 
or  treaty  tribes  must  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  obligate 
tiiemselves  to  implement  and  enforce  tlie 
provisions  of  the  rejjort  m  order  to  be 
eligible  for  any  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  bill.  If  all  of  the.se  conditions  are 
met  and  funds  actually  are  provided  for 
the  enhancement  program,  the  Secre- 
tary nas  an  obligation  to  review  annually 
whether  the  programs  are  being  imple- 
mented effectively — if  they  are  not.  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  cease  all  fund- 
mg. 

The  total  authorizations  contained  m 
this  measure  are  less  than  the  House- 
passed  version  and  significantly  less  t^han 
the  original  Senate  bill.  For  enfiance- 
ment  funds  provided  over  a  10-year 
period,  there  is  authorized  $45  million  for 
the  Washington  conservation  area  and 
$25  million  for  the  Columbia  River  con- 
servation area  For  steelhead  enhance- 
ment, there  is  provided  over  a  10-year 
period  $7  miUion  each  for  the  Washing- 
ton and  Columbia  River  conservation 
areas  The  fishing  vessel  buy-back  pro- 
gram provides  authorizations  for  a 
5-year  period  of  $37.5  million  and  there  is 
$3  nullion  authorized  for  coordination 
grants  to  allow  the  Commission  to  ac- 
complish their  work  pnor  to  the  sub- 
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mission  of  the  comprehensive  report. 
This  represents  a  loUil  authorization  of 
$12  rmUion  less  than  the  House -fwissed 
version  and  $36  million  less  than  the 
Senate  bill 

I  beleve  that  the  bill  beuiK  presented 
today  for  final  adoption  represents  the 
best  of  both  original  measures  Even 
though  authorizations  are  provided  for  in 
this  measure,  no  moneys  will  he  pev- 
mitled  to  flow  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
unless  management  and  enhancement 
proKrams  positively  show  that  tliey  will 
remetty  problems  m  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  liiive  arisen  over  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  Indicative  of  this  re- 
sponsible approach  is  the  fact  that  the 
bill  now  has  been  aKreed  to  by  virtually 
all  the  participants  in  the  legislative 
prcH-e.ss  who  tiave  struKk'led  with  the  bill 
for  .several  years  The  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  the  Indian  tribal  repre- 
sentatives, the  fishermen  and  tiie  entire 
menibershit)  of  the  Wash  ngton  and  Ore- 
gon delegations  have  indicated  their 
unanimous  support  for  this  measure 

S  1656.  the  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act  represents  the  culmination 
of  many  months  of  intensive  eflorts  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  develop 
comprehensive  legislation  encouragng 
the  full  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  US. 
fishing  industry. 

I  am  proud  of  this  measure  and  I  com- 
mend mv  colleagues  for  their  hard  work 
in  seeing  to  it  that  this  vitally  important 
segment  of  our  economy  will  receive  the 
recognition  and  assistance  that  it  has 
long  deserved 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  con- 
tains all  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  this  body  on 
September  23.  1980  AmendmenLs  are 
strictly  technical  in  nature,  and  ofler 
nothing  of  substantive  concern 

Tlie  bill  provides  the  following 

l-:uiergency  assistance  loans  unt:l  Sep- 
temijer  :U).  1982.  for  seriously  depressed 
sectors  o!  tile  fishinf<  industry; 

Accelerate*!  fisheries  research  and 
development  with  an  emphasis  on  in- 
dustry-initialed projects: 

Extension  of  the  Federal  fi.shing  ves- 
sel obligation  guarantee  program  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to 
the  undercapitalized  shoreside  segment 
of   the  fishing  industry; 

Improved  access  to  foreign  markets 
for  US  fish  products  by  conditioning  al- 
locations of  surplus  U  S  fish  to  foreign 
fishermen  on  favorable  trade  considera- 
tions by  their  countries. 

Increased  fees  on  foreign  fishermen  to 
be  utilized  for  tenuK>rary  assistance  to 
the  US  industry  and  long-term  reim- 
bursement of  the  costs  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  attributable  to  foreign 
fishing, 

h*ull  US  ob.server  coverage  on  foreign 
fishing  vessels  to  assure  proper  conserva- 
tion of  the  sUx'ks  as  a  .sound  basis  for 
ttieir    furtlier   development,    and 

The  a.ssignment  of  fishery  trade  of- 
ficers to  six  key  foreigii  capitals  to  pro- 
mote U  S    fish  exports 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  (ximt  out 
that  the  Americ.m  F*isheries  I»romotlon 
Act  will  not  involve  the  expenditure  of 
any    additional    taxpayers'    moneys     In- 


deed, tlirough  uicrtnised  fee^  on  foreign 
flsh.ng.  the  bill  will  provide  a  net  gain 

I  do  not  need  to  rei>eat  here  the  many 
conclusively  persuasive  arguments 
favoring  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
The  House  and  the  Senate  have  both 
made  their  approval  of  thus  important 
legislation  a  matter  of  record  and  I  trust 
that  those  actions  will  be  readily  re- 
ailirmed  today 

BILL    SfMMAHY 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  the  rapid  and  full 
•levelopment  of  the  US  flsliing  industry 
through  Emergency  assistance  loans  un- 
til '  eptember  30.  1982  for  seriously  de- 
pressed sectors  of  the  fishing  industry; 
accelerated  fisheries  research  and  de- 
velopment, with  an  emphasis  in  industry- 
initiated  projects,  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral obligation  guarantee  program  under 
title  XI  of  Uie  Merchant  Marine  Act  to 
the  undercapitalized  shoreside  segment 
of  the  fishing  industry .  improved  access 
to  foreign  markets  lor  U.S.  fish  products 
by  conditioning  allocations  of  surplus 
US.  fish  to  foreign  fishermen  on  favor- 
able trade  consideration,  increased  fees 
on  foreign  fishermen  to  be  utibzed  lor 
temrorary  assistance  to  the  US  indus- 
try and  long-term  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  fishing;  full  US  ob- 
server coverage  on  foreign  fishing  vessels 
(With  limited  exceptions  >  to  assure 
proper  conservation  of  the  stocks  as  a 
sound  basis  for  their  further  develop- 
ment, and  the  assignment  of  fishery 
trade  officers  to  six  key  foreign  capitaJs 
to  promote  US.  fish  exports 

CBO  estimates  no  additional  signifi- 
cant costs  would  be  incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Lx)uisiana  iMr.  Breaux  i  ? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  J-'peaker,  I  reserve 
the  nght  to  object 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject m  order  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  As  the  chair- 
man knows,  by  mutual  consent  we  have 
agreed  to  drop  the  California  portion 
and  the  California  enhancement  portion 
of  the  bill  with  the  clear  understanding 
we  would  address  this  particular  prob- 
lem on  a  priority  basis  next  year.  Is  that 
understanding  correct? 

Mr  BREAUX  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
the  commitment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  certainly,  to  pursue  this.  I 
also  think  the  ranking  minority  member 
would  concur 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record? 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
col'eaijues  from  Louisiana  and  New  Jer- 
sey for  their  continued  efforts  m  forging 
a  fisheries  development  bill  acceptable  to 


both  bodies  We  have  spent  man.\  hours 
m  this  House  debating  such  legislation 
and  now  that  we  have  a  bill  which  every- 
one can  support — I  believe  uc  should 
quickly  approve  these  measures 

However,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  one  part  of  this  legislation, 
specifically,  the  provisions  which  give 
congressional  approval  to  a  recently  ne- 
gotiated fisheries  agreemciU  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Portugal  This  agreement — commonly 
known  as  a  "GIFA" — is  required  under 
tlie  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  before  a  foreign  nation  can 
apply  for  an  allocation  of  surplus  US 
fish  Because  Portugal  Is  not  eli:,'ible  for 
a  fisheries  allocation  biused  on  historical 
fishing  activity  in  our  zone,  this  at;ree- 
ment  is  particularly  desirable  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  should  help  greatly  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  two  democracies  Moreover.  I  be- 
lieve this  agreement  is  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  both  countries,  and  in  particular 
to  our  own  fishing  industry  1  say  this, 
Mr  Speaker,  becau.se  unlike  previous 
agreements  we  have  linked  specific  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  U  S  fl.shing  mdus- 
try  to  allocations  of  fish  m  our  waters. 
The  Government  of  Portugal  has  agreed 
to  increase  fisheries  trade  opportunities 
for  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  and.  as  I 
understand,  has  made  a  commitment  to 
purchase  $7  million  of  U.S.  origin  fish 
next  year  Let  me  say.  I  believe  this  is  an 
appropriate  policy — that  of  linking  ac- 
ceas  to  our  surplus  fishery  resources  to 
benefits  to  our  own  fishing  industry — one 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  insti- 
tute in  spite  of  the  State  Department 
and  one  which  is  bolstered  by  the  pron- 
sions  m  the  Fisheries  Promotion  Act 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  the  New  England 
Regional  Fisheries  Management  Council 
has  gone  on  record  as  supporting  this 
agreement  as  well  as  this  legislation,  and 
I  urge  quick  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  us 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  Breauxi  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read"" 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob;ection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr  Speaker.  S  2163  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive enhancement  and  manage- 
ment program  for  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Rivers  once  teeming  with  salmon  con- 
tinue their  timeless  flow — but  the  salmon 
are  no  more  Environmental  degradation 
and  habitat  loss  because  of  dam  con- 
struction have  reduced  magnificent  sal- 
mon runs  to  a  mere  shadow  of  their 
former  selves 

Although  salmon  catches  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  been  increasing, 
these  increasing  harvests  are  not  truly 
indicative  of  the  status  of  the  resource 
To  a  large  extent,  the  increased  catch 
reflects  increased  hatchery  production  as 
well  as  increased  flshing  activity.  The 
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harvesting  success  of  recent  years  tends 
to  mask  serious  declines  in  the  abun- 
dance of  wild  slocks. 

in  tlie  Coiumoia  R:ver.  for  example, 
fishing  peaked  between  1866  and  1940. 
Hydroelectric  dtvelo.  ment  on  the  river 
has  blocked  access  to  hi;toric  and  im- 
portant spawning  arvas.  The  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  alone  bloc;<ed  accp.ss  to  1,100 
miles  of  tributary  habitat  in  the  Upper 
Columbia  River  Basin.  In  fact,  in  the 
Columbia  River,  only  50  miles  of  free- 
flow,ng  stream  ri  nains  In  the  Snake 
River,  oniy  loO  miles  of  natural  stream 
remain 

A  steady  reduction  of  the  resource  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  rapidly  escalat- 
ing fi.shing  effort  In  1965.  only  1,800 
trollers  were  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Washington  By  1977,  that  number  had 
doubled  The  gillnet  fleet  m  Puget  Sound 
and  m  the  Columbia  River  also  doubled 
between  1965  and  197/  Increasing  fish- 
ing pressure,  cout^led  with  diminishing 
resources,  led  to  severe  resource  man- 
agement and  allocation  problems. 

Compounding  the  allocation  difficul- 
ties in  the  region  are  a  series  of  court 
decisions  establishing  that  Indian  resi- 
dents have  a  right  to  harvest  a  specific 
percentage  of  the  available  resource— a 
right  created  in  the  1850s  by  treaties  be- 
tween sovereign  nations,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  problem  we  have  today  is  a 
problem  caused  by  Indian  treaty  fishing 
rights  This  is  not  the  case  The  prob- 
lem IS  that  there  are  too  many  fisher- 
men and  too  few  fish  This  is  a  prob- 
lem compounded,  but  not  caused,  by  In- 
dian treaty  fishing  rights 

To  address  these  problems,  S.  2163  es- 
tablishes a  mechanism  which  will  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
number  of  fishing  vessels  m  the  fleet, 
thereby  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  re- 
source At  the  same  time,  the  legislation 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resource.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  effective  enhancement  program  could 
increase  the  current  annual  landings  of 
salmon  by  2  to  3  times  s  2163  will  en- 
able this  result  to  be  realized 

S.  2163  recognizes  that  enhancement 
in  the  absence  of  coordinated  manage- 
ment will  not  resolve  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  fishery  Simply  putting  more 
fish  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  ocean  does 
not  address  the  problems  caused  bv  hav- 
ing these  resources  managed  by  almost 
thirty  independent  entities,  each  with  the 
authority  to  establish  catch  limits,  gear 
restrictions,  et  cetera  Nor  does  produc- 
ing more  fish  solve  the  question  of  how 
the.se  fish  are  to  be  allocated  between  the 
various  fishermen  in  order  to  insure  that 
'he  Indian  treaty  rights  are  fulfilled 

Dr  Peter  Bergman,  assistant  director 
of  the  Washington  Department  of  Fish- 
eries, has  testified  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  coordinated  management  program 
_the  managers,  be  they  State,  tribal,  or 
Federal,  arc  doomed  to  failure  The  con- 
troversy will  continue  and  fishermen  as 
*en  a.s  the  resource  will  suffer"  Dr 
Donald  E  Sevan,  chairman  of  the  Scien- 
tiflc  and  Statistical  Committee  of  the 


Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council,  has 
stated  "we  must  create  a  unified  man- 
agement system."  Dr.  Dayton  L.  Alver- 
son,  former  Director  of  the  Northwest 
Fisheries  Center  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  has  stated  "the  multi- 
phcity  of  regulatory  bodies  makes  the 
achievement  of  coordinated  successful 
management  practices  in  the  salmon 
■stocks  difficult." 

Recognizing  that  more  fish  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  and  further  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  change  the  status  quo 
'T  coordinated  mangement  efforts.  S 
2163  clearly  provides  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  approved  and  effectively  coordi- 
nated and  implemented  management 
program,  no  enhancement  funding  may 
be  spent.  The  legislation  pending  before 
us  today  differs  from  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  in  one  significant  respect.  The 
House -passed  bill  directed  the  various 
management  parties,  the  Stale,  the  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Management  Council,  and 
the  treaty  tribes  to  prepare  a  manage- 
ment plan  specifically  modeled  after  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act 

S  2163  deletes  the  language  specifying 
the  exact  provisions  of  the  management 
program  which  is  to  be  developed  In  its 
place,  S  2163  establishes  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  current  management  parties 
v.'ll  establish  a  management  structure 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  effectively 
coordinate  management  according  to 
standards  specified  in  the  act.  Deletion 
of  the  specific  plan  content  provisions  of 
the  Hou.se-passed  bill  does  not  mean  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  expects  no  change  from  current 
management  practices  and  coordination 
The  committee  expects  the  current  man- 
agers to  effectively  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts so  that  there  is  a  thorough  and 
complete  integration  of  management 
plans  Onlv  through  effective  and  total 
coordination  can  the  standards  specified 
in  .section  110  be  .satisfied  Precisely  how 
this  coordination  is  achieved  is  left  to  the 
management  parties  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  management  structure 
S  2163  clearly  contemplates  that  the 
management  parlies  will  coordinate 
the-r  management  programs  through 
the  structure  provided  for  in  the  bill  so 
as  to  achieve  an  mtegated  and  cohesive 
management  plan  for  the  fishery. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  S  2163  also  estab- 
I'shes  a  program  by  which  the  Stale  of 
Washington  can  reduce  the  number  of 
fishing  vessels  in  the  Washington  State 
salmon  fishery  by  purchasing  those  ves- 
sels and  their  licenses  Funds  will  be 
available  under  the  buy-back  program 
only  If  the  Slate  establishes  a  buy-back 
program  which  meets  standards  speci- 
fied in  the  act  I  should  note  that  one  of 
these  standards  is  that  the  State  will 
continue  its  moratorium  on  the  licensing 
of  new  salmon  fishing  vessels.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  that  this  mora- 
torium last  for  longer  than  the  5-year 
b  I-  -back  program. 

The  legLslation  before  us  today  also 
establ'shes  a  comprehensive  fisheries  de- 
velopment program  for  the  U.S.  fishing 


mdustry.  With  approximately  one-flfth 
of  the  world's  marine  fishery  resources 
located  off  the  U.S.  coasts,  it  might  be 
expected  that  our  fishing  industry  would 
be  strong  and  prosperous.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  case  U.S.  landings  of  fish 
have  not  kept  pace  with  our  population 
growth.  In  fact,  annual  landings  have 
remamed  relatively  constant  since 
1960 — and  as  the  demand  for  fish  has  in- 
creased. U.S  fishermen  have  supplied  a 
declining  share  of  the  market.  The  result 
IS  that  imports  have  jumped  sharply.  In 
1979.  we  imported  $3.8  billion  in  fishery 
products,  a  $1  billion  mcrease  frc«n  197u. 
Our  net  fisheries  trade  deficit  of  $2.7 
billion  represented  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  last  year. 

The  bill  pending  before  us  establishes 
a  framework  for  resolving  these  problems 
and  for  developmg  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to 
the  bill  which  already  passed  the  House. 
The  amendments  made  to  this  bill  in  the 
other  body  are  strictly  technical.  For  ex- 
ample, one  amendment  renames  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  bill.  Virtually  un- 
changed are  those  provisions  of  the 
House- passed  bUl  restructuring  the  Sal- 
lonslall-Kennedy  Act  which  funds  fish- 
ery development  projects,  establishing  a 
phased  reduction  of  foreign  fishing  if 
US  fishermen  increase  their  harvest  of 
fish,  extending  the  Federal  fishing  vessel 
loan  guarantee  program  to  cover  fishing 
vessels  operating  in  nontradltional  fish- 
eries and  to  include  onshore  flsherj-  facil- 
ities, esiablishmg  a  100-percent  observer 
program  aboard  foreign  fishing  vessels 
operating  within  the  U.S.  fishery  con- 
servation zone,  increasing  the  level  of 
fees  charged  these  vessels,  and  providing 
emergency  loan  assistance  to  U.S.  fisher- 
men suffering  economic  dislocation. 

Passing  this  legislation  will  be  a  major 
stimulus  in  the  development  of  the  U.S 
industry.  This  legislation  requires  no  new 
authorizations  and  wtU  bnng  sigmficant 
benefits  to  the  economy  Development  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  would,  bv  1990. 
create  43,000  new  jobs,  add  $1  billion  per 
year  to  the  national  economy,  and  double 
our  fish  exports  to  $2.1  billion  Increased 
U.S.  fisheries  production  will  dramati- 
cally decrease  our  demand  for  foreign 
harvested  and  processed  fish,  thereby 
reducing  our  fishenes  trade  deficit.  None 
of  the  benefits  will  flow  lo  the  mdustry 
and  to  this  country  unless  there  is  an 
aggressive  expansion  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry— an  exr>ansion  which  S.  2163 
will  assist. 

Finally.  S  2163  expresses  congressional 
approval  of  the  Governing  International 
Fisheries  Agreement  w^lh  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  This  agreement  is  con- 
sistent with  all  previous  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  except  that  for  the  first 
time  this  agreement  includes  an  article 
conditioning  the  allocation  of  fish  to 
Portugal  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Por- 
tuguese have  cooperating  in  making 
available  Portuguese  markets  for  U.S 
fish  products.  It  is  necessary  to  affirma- 
tively approve  this  agreement,  rather 
than  employing  the  usual  procedure  of 
letting  the  agreement  lay  on  the  table 
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for  60  days,  because  Portuguese  compa- 
nies have  expressed  an  interest  m 
purchasing  US  harvested  fish  throuKh 
a  joint  venture  under  which  Portuguese 
processing  vessels  wouiu  pjrciuu.e  u  S 
harvested  fish  Hermits  tor  the  Portu- 
guese vessels  to  enter  the  u  S  zone  can- 
not be  approved  without  a  Uoverning 
International  Fisheries  Agreement  b^-ing 
In  place  If  we  wait  until  Congre;is  re- 
convenes to  approve  this  agreement,  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  belore  the  commencement  of  the 
fishing  sea:ion 

Mr  Speaker,  tlie  legislation  pending 
before  us  today  will  have  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect on  the  development  of  the  US  fish- 
ing industry,  and  will  provide  for  the 
efleclive  enhancement  and  management 
of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  For  these  reasons. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

CENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  PORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  now  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FORSYTHE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  chairman  and  join 
him  in  asking  for  full  support  of  this 
because  it  is  something  we  have  worked 
out  with  the  Senate  and  so  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  Interested  party  who 
now  has  a  problem  with  this  bill.  The 
commitments  we  have  made  to  this 
House  in  terms  of  the  CCF  fund  are  fully 
kept  The  GAO  says  there  will  be  no 
cost  for  fisheries  pro.Tiotion  whatsoever 
The  Northwest  salmon  bill  is  one  that 
the  Washington  delegation,  the  Oregon 
delegation  and  our  committee  have 
worked  very  dihgently  on  It  is  a  con- 
sensus that  could  pass  this  Congress.  I 
believe  we  have  done  this,  again,  reserv- 
ing the  essential  points  that  both  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr  Breaux' 
and  myself  held  as  we  first  started  tins 

Mr  Spe.iker.  I  urge  agreement  on  this 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  11  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORSYTHE  I  certainly  will  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FRENZEL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  note  that  the  gentleman 
said  this  was  resolved  to  e.eryone  s  satis- 
faction I  simply  want  the  Record  to 
show  this  bill  does  not  wholly  satisfy 
everyone  I  would  also  I  ke  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  have  no  desire  to  foul  up 
the  proceedings  with  an  objection  al- 
though the  sensation  is  almost  over- 
whelming. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
•  Mr.  DICKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my   distinguished  colleagues  in  support 
of  S.  2163. 

I  also  rise  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana,  and  my  other  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  leadership  on  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation 

These  gentlemen  and  their  very  capa- 
ble   staffs    have    worked    diligently    to 


create  sound  legislation  which  we  con- 
sider today. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues and  triends  from  the  Pacific 
Worths,  est  for  their  superb  work  on  this 
bill.  Their  perseverance,  ability,  and  co- 
operation have  been  outstanding  and 
consistent  with  the  finest  trad.tions  of 
this  House 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  gratitude  to  Senator 
Warren  G  Macnuson,  the  leader  of  the 
Washington  State  delegation,  for  hus 
leadership  on  this  measure  Again,  those 
of  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  bene- 
fited from  the  respect  which  he  enjoys 
from  his  colleagues  in  the  other  Chamber 
and  from  his  sage  counsel  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  this 
legislation  because  it  proposes  an  elTec- 
tive  solution  to  the  longstanding  and 
serious  controversy  over  Pacific  North- 
west salmon  and  steelhead  resources. 

This  bill  is  vital  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  will  provide  for  fair,  effective 
management  and  enhancement  of  the 
region's  salmon  and  steelhead,  while 
equitably  reducing  fishing  efforts  on  the 
resources. 

It  also  protects  some  of  the  last  re- 
maining natural  runs  of  salmon  in  the 
world  Without  the  protections  in  this 
bill,  these  runs  and  many  others  will  be 
last  forever. 

While  this  bill  contains  provisions 
which  differ  slightly  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  thLs  bill  is  sub- 
st;  ntially  the  same  as  the  legislation 
the  House  passed  on  September  23. 

This  bill  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  authorized  for  salmon 
and  steelhead  enhancement  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  it  still  requires  that 
any  grants  for  enhancement  projects  be 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  except  for 
grants  of  100  percent  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  amount  the  State  of  Washington 
is  credited  with  expending  for  enhance- 
ment projects  is  not  Increased  and  the 
State  is  still  required  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
prior  to  receiving  Federal  matching  as- 
sistance for  a  commercial  fishing  vessel 
adjustment  program  The  amount  of 
Federal  funds  for  this  program  remains 
the  same. 

While  differences  can  be  found  be- 
tween the  management  and  enhance- 
ment policy  formation  mechanism  in 
this  bill  and  that  contained  m  the  orig- 
inal House  bill,  these  differences  are 
minor 

This  legislation  still  requires  local  ju- 
risdictions to  develop  fair  and  effective 
management  and  enhancement  policies 
prior  to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
This  will  allow  those  most  knowledgeable 
alxjut  this  controversy  to  solve  it.  with- 
out new  or  additional  Federal  bureau- 
cratic intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  good  bill 
based  on  the  numerous  hearings,  studies, 
and  compromises  by  the  members  of 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  delegations, 
two  House  committees,  the  Senate,  and 
all  affected  parties. 

This  bill  is  carefully  crafted  to  ad- 
dress the  complexities  of  a  regional  prob- 


lem rreatPd  b\  l-ederal  court  decisions 
inii-rprt'tnig  .several  trealits  between  In- 
dian tribts  and  the  US  Government 
and  competition  lor  a  dwindliiiK  rt-.source 
by  treaty  and  nontreaty  fishermen 

S.  2163  IS  fiscally  re.spon.siijlf.  and  ab- 
solutely essential  to  protect  our  national 
salmon  and  steelhead  rtaources  and  to 
end  the  long.standing  controversy  over 
these  treasured  fish 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  to  support  and  pass  that 
measure. 

Thank  you.» 

•  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  S.  2163  has  as  its  primary  pur- 
pose to  provide  for  the  enhancement  and 
conservation  of  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

The  bill  13  in  response  to  a  number  of 
Federal  court  decisions,  guaranteeing  to 
Indian  treaty  tribes  the  right  to  harvest 
50  percent  of  the  salmon  and  steelhead 
rcoources  passing  through  their  tradi- 
tional fishing  grounds. 

Legislation  for  tnis  purpose.  H  R.  6959, 
originally  passed  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  I98d  A  similar  bill.  S  2163.  which 
had  prcviou.-ly  passed  the  Senate,  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day 
with  the  language  of  the  House  passed 
bill.H  R  6959. 

Mr  Speaker,  S  2163.  as  it  is  before  the 
House  today  for  consideration,  is  sub- 
.■>lantially  the  same  as  it  passed  the  House 
on  September  23  However,  when  the 
S.nate  adopted  amendments  to  the  bill 
on  December  3.  it  included  an  amend- 
ment which  IS  in  essence  the  language  of 
another  bill.  S  1656.  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  the  House  on  November 
18.  1980 

Mr  Speaker.  S.  1656.  as  it  passed  the 
He  use  on  November  18,  is  designed  to 
a".sist  in  the  development  of  the  US. 
fishing  industry  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  it  would  provide  for  emergency 
leans  to  American  fishermen.  Increase 
foreign  fishing  license  fees,  extend  the 
title  XI  obligation  guarantee  program  to 
shorcside  fisheries  facilities,  extend  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  to  promote 
fisheries  development  projects  relating  to 
all  aspects  of  the  fi.shlng  industry,  and 
provide  for  a  phasing -dowii  of  all  foreign 
fishing  in  U  S.  waters. 

Mr  Speaker,  except  for  minor  changes, 
S  2163.  as  it  relates  to  the  development 
of  th^  US  fishing  indu.stry.  is  substan- 
tially th?  same  as  the  language  adopted 
by  the  Hcu'>e  for  this  purpose  on  Novem- 
ber 18 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  S  :163.  as  amended.* 

•  Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S    2163.  as  amended 

This  legislation  has  as  it*  basic  pur- 
pose to  resolve  the  longstanding  con- 
troversy over  the  salmon  and  stclhead 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In 
accomplishing  this  purpo.se.  the  legisla- 
tion would  provide  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head management  and  enhancement 
plans  and  for  a  buy-back  program  in  the 
State  of  Washington  in  order  to  reduce 
the  fishing  vessel  pressure  on  these 
resources. 

S  2163.  as  it  passed  the  House  on 
September    23,    1980.    was    substantially 
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the  same  as  HR  6959,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  as  subsequently  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Only  minor  changes  were 
made  in  the  House  version  of  that  b;ll 
as  It  was  amended  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 3.  1980 

However,  when  the  Senate  amended 
the  House  amendment  to  S  2163  on 
December  3.  it  added  to  the  till  the 
language  of  S.  1656.  the  American  Fish- 
eries Development  Act,  a  bill  which  had 
previously  pas.sed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1980.  This  legislation  has  as  its 
purpose  to  assist  in  the  develorment  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry,  to  promote  the 
sale  of  domestically  produced  tisher»e.s 
products  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  to  provide  assistance  m  the 
form  of  loans  to  American  fishermen 
who  are  about  to  default  on  mortgages 
on  their  vessels. 

In  summary.  S.  2163.  a.s  amended  by 
the  Senate  on  December  3.  is  substantial- 
ly the  same,  except  for  technical  changes, 
as  two  bills  which  have  previously  passed 
the  House 

Mr   Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  S.  2163.  as  amended  • 
•  Mr    YOUNG  of  Alaska    Mr    Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  2163  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  two  verv  important  fisheries 
measures  that  will  be  extremely  helpful 
in  promoting  the  full  development  of 
our  fishing  industry  and  in  solving  cer- 
tain problems  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

The  first  title,  which  deals  with  salmon 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  is  widely 
supported  in  those  States  and  in  Alaska 
The  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  activities  re- 
lating to  the  conservation  and  manape- 
ment  of  Pacific  salmon  and  to  try  to 
promote  wise  utilization  of  this  resource 
I  have  worKed  with  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  produce  a  bill 
which  is  acceptable  to  all  salmon  fisher- 
men in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  both  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  outcome  and  I  think  it  will  en- 
able us  to  resolve  some  of  the  ri  ffirulties 
that  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  habi- 
tat modifications  and  certain  court  deri- 
sions. I  hope  that  all  groups  involved  will 
continue  to  work  together  to  insure  that 
an  equitable  harvest  .scheme  can  be  im- 
plemented 

There  are  still  some  areas  that  must 
be  looked  at  next  year  and  I  intend  to  do 
my  part  to  insure  that  sal-non  fish'Tinen 
in  Alaska  and  California  have  a  far 
chance  to  have  their  problems  reviewed 
in  the  next  Congress  Neeotiations  are 
currently  beins  conducted  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  reyardins  sal- 
mon interceptions  and  the  results  of 
these  negotiations  will  have  an  unnact 
on  salmon  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Fisher- 
men from  California  al^o  have  certain 
problems  that  need  to  be  looked  at  and  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  present  these  problems  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss. 

The  second  part  of  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  House  on  previous  occa- 


s.ons  as  the  "American  Fisheries  Promo- 
.  ion  Act  '  .As  man  of  my  colleagues  are 
aw.ire.  I  have  expressed  doubts  in  the 
pa.st  about  certain  sections  of  the  bill 
iiowever.  w.lh  the  hard  work  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking-  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
coinniittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment,  the 
s.ibconimitlee  staff,  and  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  a  compromLse  has  been 
reached  that  remo\es  any  obstacles  to 
tlie  passage  of  this  bill. 

Fishing  IS  very  important  in  my  State 
0:  Alaska  and  thus  this  bill  will  be  help- 
ful to  us.  Some  fishermen  have  been 
concerned  that  sections  of  the  bill  would 
hamper  proper  management  of  our  Na- 
tions  fisheries.  However,  the  language 
th  .t  IS  before  us  today  has  been  changed 
significant. y  so  that  we  do  not  just  have 
a  bill  we  can  live  with,  but  more  to  the 
point,  a  bill  that  we  can  be  proud  of 
With  any  coniiirehensive  measure  of  this 
typf-.  there  are  alway.s  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  and  I  am  .sure  thit  this  will 
occur  in  the  future  A.s  I  stated  before, 
however,  our  subcommittee  leaders  have 
done  an  excellent  .lob  in  producing  let:- 
islation  that  will  help  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry. 

Briefly,  tlie  bill  contain.s  such  things 
as  a  revitalization  o*"  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  program;  a  provision  to  use 
tride  officers  to  help  our  fish  products 
to  compete  on  the  world  market ;  and  in- 
creased observer  coverage  on  foreign  ves- 
.sels  fishing  in  our  200-mile  zone.  In  ad- 
dition, it  sets  into  law  the  so-called  "fish 
and  chips  '  policy  that  many  of  us  have 
supported  for  some  tune.  This  policy  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Government  to  consider 
the  benefits  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
that  will  accrue  from  any  allocation  of 
fi.sh  to  foreign  nations.  Congress,  when  it 
passed  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  intended  that  foreign 
fish:ng  in  our  fisheries  conservation  zone 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  privilege,  and 
one  that  .should  be  earned  Too  often  m 
the  past,  foreign  nations,  and  indeed  our 
own  Government,  considered  that  fish- 
ing to  be  a  right.  The  enactment  of  thi.'= 
bill  will  reinforce  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  will  jiave  the  way  for  growth  in 
our  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  in 
th  s  bill  for  everyone,  but  most  impor- 
tant, we  have  a  chance  here  to  fully  de- 
velop a  domestic  industry  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  public  In  these  times  of 
high  inflation,  increased  Government 
spending,  and  unbalanced  budgets.  I 
think  that  a  measure  such  as  this  de- 
serves our  full  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  \o  ce  their  appro\al  • 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  legislation  before 
us 

This  bill  deals  with  two  fisheries  i.ssues 
of  the  utmost  urgency:  namely,  salmon 
and  steelhead  enhancement  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  national  issue  of 
fisheries  development. 

The  management  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head is  the  most  .serious  fisheries  prob- 
lem in  the  Pacific  Northwest  today  In 
fact.  I  submit  that  it  is  probably  the 
most  serious  fisheries  management  prob- 
lem in  the  Nation  today. 


A  big  part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem IS  contained  m  the  bill  before  us. 
This  bill  is  based  on  a  very  positive  prui- 
ciplt :  That  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
IS  to  produce  more  fish  for  all  user 
groups — to  return  our  salmon  and  steel- 
head stocks  to  their  hjstoric  levels — and 
to  stop  the  fish  wars  that  are  .so  deeply 
dividing  our  region. 

As  to  the  other  major  provision  in  the 
bill.  Federal  assistance  to  develop  our 
fisheries  resources  is  needed  to  put  the 
abundant  wealth  found  in  our  waters  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  worlds  fish  are 
found  off  our  shores,  yet  we  catch  only 
4  percent  ol  the  world  harvest  We  need 
to  turn  this  situation  around.  This  bill 
gives  us  the  means  to  do  just  thai, 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  worked 
long  and  hard  for  this  bill  The  fishing 
industry  will  fase  significant  opportu- 
nities to  develop  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation But  I  must  note  three  disapcwint- 
ments  I  have  with  these  final  provi- 
sions : 

First,  the  salmon  and  steelhead  en- 
hancement projects  come  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior They  should  come  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce — so  as  to  keep  all  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  the  bill 
within  a  single  agency  Commerce  is 
more  experienced  and  better  equipped 
for  the  kind  of  fisheries  management  and 
enhancement  activities  called  for  m  thLs 
bill 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  allow  for  en- 
hancement projects  in  Oregon  coastal 
streams  Even  though  these  streams  fall 
out.side  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the 
Federal  court  decisions  necessitating  this 
bill,  enhancement  funding  could  be  far 
more  productively  spent  here  Quite  sim- 
ply, the  same  number  of  dollars  spent  for 
projects  on  these  coastal  streams  would 
produce  more  salmon  and  steelhead  that 
would  grow  to  maturity  than  would  up- 
stream projects  on  the  Columbia  River 

Third,  within  the  fisheries  develop- 
ment section  the  bill  unfortunately  does 
not  extend  the  capital  construction  fund 
to  shoreside  seafood  processors.  While  we 
all  understand  the  technical  reasons  why 
the  capital  construction  fund  cannot  be 
included  at  this  time,  shoreside  proces- 
sors desperately  need  this  opportunit> 
to  expand  and  upgrade  their  facilities 
Early  in  the  97th  Congress  I  look  forward 
to  introduction  of  a  bill  that  will  accom- 
plish this. 

This  bill  IS  admittedlv  not  perfect  At 
the  same  time  it  provides  important  as- 
sistance to  .'America's  first  industr>' — our 
fishing  industry — at  a  time  when  it  needs 
help  if  It  IS  to  survive  Mr  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  pass  it  • 

•  Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Speaker  today  we  are 
bringing  to  the  House  floor  a  bill  for  fish- 
eries enhancement  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west The  bill  addre.s.ses  critical  fisheries 
jiroblems  facing  my  region,  m  part, 
thanks  to  a  1974  court  ruling  by  a  Fed- 
eral judge. 

Let  me  explain  the  oricins  of  our  prob- 
lem, for  it  steins  not  from  .something  the 
reg'on  did  but  from  something  the  Na- 
tion did  more  than  a  century   ago 

In    the    mid-1800's.    as    America    ex- 
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panded  westward,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment negotiated  treaties  with  Native 
American  trioes  m  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Nearly  two  ilo/en  tribes  signed  treaties 
with  the  U  S  Uovf rimienl  to  pave  the 
way  tor  expansion,  aureoing  to  flsh  "iii 
common  with  '  nontreaty  fishermen  for 
the  .salmon  and  sleelhead  that  filled  our 
streams,  rivers  and  bays.  Fishing  was 
then-  and  it  still  is  today— a  vital  part 
of  commeric  for  the  Irioes  and  others 
Folklore  has  it  lliat  you  could  once  walk 
across  the  Columbia  Hiver  on  the  hacks 
of  the  migniling  salmon  Not  so  today 
Our  salmon  and  steelhead  runs  are  badly 
depleted  And  in  many  ways  this  deple- 
tion—and the  (jroblems  it  has  created — 
has  come  about  because  of  Federal 
actions 

More  than  40  years  ago.  the  Federal 
Government  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
and  successful  program  of  building  hy- 
dro-electric generating  dams  along  the 
Columbia  and  its  truutaries  The  dams 
provided  electricity  that  lights  up  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  necessary  energy 
for  aluminum  needed  then  in  our  war 
efforts  Additionally,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commussion.  formerly  the 
Federal  I'owcr  Comtnission.  has  ap- 
proved dams  on  Puget  Sound  r;vers. 

But  the  dams  also  had  their  detri- 
mental impact  Tile  dams  that  stretched 
across  the  rivers  prevented  the  migrating 
flsh  from  reaching  their  upstream 
spawning  grounds,  dooming  untold  mil- 
lions of  fish  to  never  be  born.  The  tur- 
bines that  spun  to  produce  power  also 
produced  havoc  with  those  fish  that  did 
make  it  upstream,  spawned  and  were 
now  heiided  out  to  sea  again  in  this  most 
amazing  of  nature's  so'ourns. 

Year  after  year,  our  region's  indige- 
nous fisheries  are  iniured  a  bit  more  The 
cornucopia  of  plenty  turned  into  in- 
creasingly sparsely  filled  nets  of  the 
fishermen  And  as  scarcitv  became  the 
rule,  tensions  mounted  between  treaty 
and  nontreaty  fishermen  competing  for 
the  last  remaining  salmon  and  steel- 
he  ;id 

This  was  all  further  exacerbated  when 
m  1974  US  District  Judge  George  H. 
lloldt  ruled  that  the  treatie.s — treaties 
negotiated  with  the  tribes  on  behalf  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— 
mennt  that  the  treaty  tribes  were  en- 
title<i  to  the  chance  to  catch  up  to  half 
of  all  the  salmon  and  steelhead 

Understandably,  the  ramifcat'ons  were 
broad,  deep  and  higlily  controversial 
Nontreaty  fishermen,  combining  with  the 
State  of  Washington,  twice  api>ealed  the 
ruling  to  the  US  Supreme  Court  Twice 
the  High  Court  upheld  the  .so-called 
"Roldt  Decision",  and  in  the  meantime 
no  one  was  able  to  develop  a  coordinated 
management  and  enhancement  prottram 
to  slow  and  reverse,  the  downward 
spiral  that  seemed  to  doom  these  prized 
game  fish 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  beg'n  to 
turn  this  spiial  around  The  bill  before 
you  Ls  not  a  s-nlution  m  and  of  itself 
It  is  a  vehick  to  deal  with  the  problem 
It  is  a  vehicle  that,  to  succeed,  will  re- 
quire the  earnest  cooperation  of  often 
feuding  factions  within  the  region  to 
develop  finally  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  fisheries  It  is  a  vehicle 


lliat  can  relieve  .some  of  the  prc.ssure 
on  the  fisheries  by  getting  at  least  .some 
of  the  nets  out  of  these  presently  over- 
fished waters  It  is  a  vehicle  that  can. 
o.er  the  next  decade,  launch  us  on  mean- 
ingful enhancement  progranvs  for  both 
.salmon  and  steelhead  It  is  a  vehicle  to 
deal  with  problems  that  are  regional  in 
impact  but — ultimately— national  in 
cause. 

This  bill  IS  an  appropriate  response  by 
Congress  to  a  regional  problem  created 
by  Federal  treaties  negotiated  on  behalf 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill* 

•  Mr  PRITCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  S  2163,  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head conservation  and  enhancement 
le  ,'islation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
product  of  several  years  of  negotiation 
and  controversy  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
Federal  court  decision  handed  down  in 
1974.  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1979.  This  Federal  court  decision,  the 
so-called  "Boldt  "  decision.  US  against 
Washington,  and  a  similar  decision 
which  affects  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
and  steelhead  stocks,  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  commercial  and  recreational 
fisheries  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington 

Judge  Boldt  interpreted  some  1850's 
treaty  language  as  meaning  that  the 
treaty  tribes  were  entitled  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  50  percent  of  the  har- 
vestable  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
m  the  case  areas  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  nontreaty  fishermen  have  had  their 
fishing  season  shortened  substantially 
and  their  catches  reduced  in  order  to 
implement  the  treaty  righLs  Consider- 
able turmoil  and  controversy  has  re- 
sulted and  substantial  cliange  has  oc- 
curred in  the  way  the  fisheries  resources 
are  being  managed.  Also,  since  1974.  ajid 
throughout  the  process  of  developing  this 
legislation,  the  communication  between 
tribal  leaders  and  nontreaty  fishermen 
and  tiie  managers  of  the  resources  has 
increased  substantially.  We  are  hoi>eful 
that  in  passing  this  legislation  this  im- 
proved communication  will  continue  and 
that  the  legislation  establishes  the  nec- 
essary framework  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
source and  a  healthy  commercial  and 
recreational  fishery. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  Salmon 
and  Steelhead  Advisory  Commi.ssion 
whicJi  IS  required  to  submit  a  report 
within  18  monttis  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment which  will  recommend  a  struc- 
tiu-e  for  improved  management  and  co- 
ordination of  a  number  of  different  man- 
iigcment  entities  m  the  region  If  the 
Seiretary  approves  this  management  re- 
port, then  enhancement  pro.)ects  may  b<' 
funded  if  they  are  consistent  with  en- 
hancement plans  which  are  submitte<i 
for  the  two  conservation  areas,  also  with- 
in 18  montlis  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Funds  may  continue  for  enhance- 
ment projects  for  a  period  of  18  months, 
after  which  time  the  Secretary  de- 
termines whether  the  recommendations 
of  Uie  Advisory  Commission  s  report  are 


being  implemented.  If  they  are  not.  then 
the  Secretary  sliall  curtail  further  fund- 
ing of  enhancement  projects 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  the 
lead  agency  lor  the  management  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  lead 
agency  for  approving  enhancement  plans 
and  projects  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  overrule  the  Setretarj 
of  the  Interior  on  the  approval  of  en- 
hancement plans  if  they  are  inconsistent 
with  certain  enliancement  plan  stand- 
ards wliich  deal  with  the  allocation  of 
harvest  shares  between  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  fishermen,  or  which  deal  with  fu- 
ture international  agreements  which 
affect  tlie  management  of  these  fishery 
stocks. 

The  funding  levels  in  the  legislation 
are  very  similar  to  the  House-passed 
version,  except  that  $15  million  have 
been  subtracted  with  the  deletion  of  the 
Klamath  River  provisions,  and  $3  mil- 
lion have  been  added  for  coordination, 
as  well  as  $5  million  added  for  Colum- 
bia River  port  development  The  other 
body  has  also  used  this  measure  as  a 
vehicle  for  attaching  the  Portuguese 
GIFA  'Governing  International  Pi.sher- 
les  Agreement)  as  well  as  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  This  additional 
legislation  is  sound  and  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey,  the  chainnan  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment.  They  have 
made  an  inordinate  effort  to  understand 
the  complexity  of  these  issues  and  with- 
out this  effort,  this  legislation  would 
have  been  impossible  In  addition,  with- 
out the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  the 
Members  of  the  Wasfungton  and  Oregon 
delegations,  and  without  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  compromise  on  all  of  their 
parts,  this  legislation  would  not  have 
been  possible 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  to  the  future  of  an  important 
and  unique  resource  and  an  important 
and  unique  fishing  industry  I  am  hope- 
ful that  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  and  experience  the  benefits 
of  a  viable  salmon  and  steelhead  fi.shcry^ 
This  legislation  provides  the  framework 
for  the  maintenance,  conservation,  and 
improved  management  of  this  important 
national  resource. 

Thank  you.  Mr  Stx-aker  • 
•  Mr  I.OWRY  Mr  Speaker,  after  years 
of  work,  the  Northwest  fisheries  En- 
hancement Act  has  be<'n  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  The  product  of 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  North- 
west delegation,  the  bill  will  address  the 
.severe  problems  of  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head resource  It  will  help  to  re\erse  the 
decline  of  these  -stocks  that  has  been 
brought  on  by  detenoralmg  habitat 
water  project  construction,  and  lack  of 
coordinated  management. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S  2163,  State. 
Federal,  and  tribal  agencies  will  develop 
a  cooperative  enhancement  and  manage- 
ment plan   Upon  approval  by  the  Secre- 
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taries  of  Commerce  and  Interior,  the 
Boldt  case  area  and  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  will  be  eligible  for  $45  m  llion  and 
$25  million,  respectively,  for  enhance- 
ment projects  These  funds  will  be 
matched  by  a  50-percent  State  contri- 
bution, except  that  Washington's  heavy 
expenditures  of  $32  million  will  be 
counted  as  part  of  its  contribution.  In 
addition.  $14  million  is  authorized  exclu- 
sively for  steelhead  enhancement.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  $■?  million  for  the 
developmental  phases  of  the  plan. 

A  commercial  fishing  fleet  adjustment 
program  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  buy  back  vessels,  gear,  and 
licenses  in  Washington's  overcapitalized 
commercial  flshing  industry.  For  this 
purpo.se.  the  bill  authorizes  a  $50  million 
program  with  75  percent  of  the  funding 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  25  percent  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, 

S  2163  will  put  an  end  to  the  acri- 
monious struggle  over  .salmon  and  steel- 
head stocks,  yet  it  avoids  abrogation  of 
Indian  treaty  rights  It  will  remove  the 
legal  battle  of  the  last  several  vears  and 
make  tlic  real  i.ssue  the  practical  question 
of  how  to  incrca.se  the  supply  of  flsh.  and 
so  benefit  all  user  groups 

I  would  like  to  thank  mv  colleagues 
Congressmen  Bonker.  Pritchard.  and 
ArCoiN.  who  sit  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  and  also  Senators  Mag- 
NusoN  and  Jackson  and  mv  other  col- 
leagues from  the  Northwest  for  their 
hard  work  in  developing  a  bill  which  the 
entire  Northwest  can  support  Their  in- 
volvement has  been  vital  in  this  process 
The  cooperation  of  the  States  of  Wash- 
mgton  and  Oregon  and  all  of  the  treaty 
tnbes  has  been  especially  crucial  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  I  am  pleased  that  our 
years  of  effort  have  finallv  been  success- 
ful.* 

•  Mr  BONKER.  Mi  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  the  fi.shing  industry  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  on  the  brink  of  crisis 
A  combination  of  factors  has  been  deci- 
mating salmon  and  steelhead  run.s— 
threatening  the  economic  livelihood  of 
commercial  fishermen  and  opportunities 
for  sportsmen 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  ab- 
.^olutelv  necessary  if  we  are  to  address 
the  problems  facing  this  magnificent  and 
once  abundant  resource 

It  IS  the  product  of  years  of  work  of 
careful  negotiations  and  compromises 
among  all  the  various  governmental  and 
user  groups  that  have  been  struggling  to 
rind  solutions. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  extend  the 
thanks  of  all  of  ils  in  the  Northwest  to 
wnnTT'^l'^.''"''  BRe^t^x  of  the  Push  and 
wudlife  Subcommittee,  who  has  taken 
toe  time  to  familiarize  him.self  with  the 
i^'iue.s  and  who  has  done  yeoman's  work 
in  helping  us  reach  a  consensus.  Without 
ms  help,  thLs  legislation  would  not  have 
^fn  possible 

This   legislation   attempts   to   address 

Surfi'^hio- '"''"'  °'  ''''  ''^'''"^  '"^^^ 

First,  It  includes  some  $70  million  in 

salmon  enhancement  monev  for  Wash- 

"i?ton    and    Oregon     over    a     10-year 


period — $45  million  for  western  Wash- 
ington. $25  million  for  the  Columbia 
Rtver  fishery. 

This  money  will  improve  the  survival 
of  stocks  and  will  augment  the  produc- 
tion of  hatchery  fish.  By  careful  choice  of 
species,  areas,  and  stocking  procedures, 
enhancement  programs  can  he  used  to 
imorove  the  distribution  of  fish  among 
different  groups  of  treaty  and  nontreaty 
fishermen,  and  add  stability  to  the  in- 
dustry by  reducing  variations  in  fish 
availability. 

In  addition  to  the  salmon  resource, 
this  bill  will  provide  $14  million  to  en- 
hance our  stocks  of  steelhead — one  of 
the  world's  great  game  fish,  creating 
more  opportimities  for  the  thousands  of 
steelheaders  in  the  area. 

A  third  major  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation will  fund  a  $37.5  million  buy-back 
program  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  fishing 
fleet,  and  to  assist  fishermen  who  are  ex- 
periencing economic  hardship. 

Coualed  with  this  important  legisla- 
tion is  the  American  Fisheries  Promotion 
Act.  which  will  address  the  problems 
created  in  1974.  when  Congress  extended 
U  S  flsheries  rights  to  200  miles  off  our 
coast  Today,  foreign  vessels  are  still 
around,  while  our  domestic  industry 
lacks  the  incentives  and  support  it  needs 
to  compete  for  these  abundant  fish 
resources. 

This  legislation  will  give  us  the  flexi- 
bility to  e'ther  phase  out  all  foreign  fish- 
ing within  200  miles,  while  insuring 
optimum  yield  at  the  same  time.  It  will 
restructure  the  fisheries  loan  fund  to  aid 
vessel  owners  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  face  loan  defaults  or  economic 
los.ses 

New  fees  that  reflect  the  true  value 
of  fish  caught  will  be  levied  on  foreign 
fishermen  to  pay  for  enhancement  pro- 
grams; it  includes  dedication  of  75  per- 
cent Saltonstall-Kennedy  program  funds 
for  non-Federal  fisheries.  Federal  ob- 
servers are  mandated  on  all  foreign  ves- 
sels within  the  U.S.  zone  to  prevent  im- 
authorized  and  incidental  catch  of  our 
fishing  resource,  and  the  title  XI  loan 
guarantee  program  is  extended  to  de- 
veloD  and  expand  shoreside  fisheries 
fac'lit'es 

It  also  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
Northwest  regional  oower  bill,  which 
passed  Congress  a  week  ago.  includes 
language  that  will  mitigate  the  devasta- 
tion to  our  anadromous  fish  runs  caused 
by  the  dams  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of  all 
these  bills  o*Ter  us  a  rare  opportimlty 
to  creatively  enhance  one  of  the  coun- 
trv's  mast  vital  natural  resources.  The 
salmon  has  played  an  integral  role  in  the 
life  of  the  Northwest.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  will  insure  that  the  salmon 
will  play  an  important  role  in  our  future 
as  well  • 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATINO  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  MONONGAHELA  NATIONAL 
FOREST.  W.  VA..  AS  THE  CRAN- 
BERRY WILDERNESS  AREA 

Mr.  SEXBERLING,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  7033)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est. W.  Va.  as  the  Cranberry  WUdemess 
Area,  to  establish  the  Cranberry  Glades 
National  Botanical  Area,  to  establish  the 
Cranberry  Back  Country,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  does 
reflect  our  prior  discussion  about  the 
haulage  provisions? 

Mr.  SEIBERLJNG.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  answer  is  yes.  This  bill 
would  not  provide  compensation  to  the 
Chessie  system  for  loss  of  haulage  profits 
on  coal  that  it  would  be  compensated  for 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
7033.  the  West  Virginia  national  forest 
wilderness  bill,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  concur 
in  this  consensus  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  bill.  The  substitute 
offered  today  is  the  product  of  many 
hours  of  discussions  and  negotiations 
held  subsequent  to  hearings  on  HJl. 
7033  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pubhc 
Lands  on  May  16.  1980.  At  that  hear- 
ing, testimony  generaUy  supported  the 
four  modest  national  forest  wilder- 
ness proposals  in  West  'Virginia  which 
are  contained  in  the  substitute,  and 
which  were  also  recommended  for 
wilderness  by  the  administration  pur- 
suant to  the  RARE  n  program.  How- 
ever, the  largest  of  the  fcmr  areas,  the 
proposed  35.600-acre  Cranberry  Wilder- 
ness, represents  a  typical  pattern  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  ownership  prevalent 
in  the  East,  in  which  Federal  surface 
ownership  is  underlain  by  d^xjsits  of 
non -Federal  minerals — ^in  this  case,  coal 
owned  by  the  CSX  Corp  —formerly  the 
Chessie  System.  Coal  mining  in  the  area 
would  be  incompatible  with  wilderness 
preservation. 

Matters  were  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  March  29.  1978.  placed  a  mora- 
torium on  any  mining  in  the  Cranberry 
area.  Although  the  moratorium  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
gtma  feels  strongly  about  protecting  the 
area  in  its  current  largely  wild  condition, 
and  that  the  moratorium  will  be  ex- 
tended if  Congress  fails  to  act  on  the 
wilderness  issue. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dilemma  to  be  resolved  by  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  today  is  twofold.  First,  will 
Congress  act  to  afford  permanent  wilder- 
ness protection  to  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  biologically  unique  undeveioped 
national    forest    areas    in    the   Eastern 
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Unltetl  suites?  And  second,  will  Congress 
terminate  th-  remaining  implications  to 
sound  land  management  of  the  area  by 
acquiring  the  non-Federal  mineral  rights 
ami  pruviding  unity  of  ownership  of  the 
subsurface  and  suriace  estates  If  the 
answer  to  either  of  these  questions  is 
•no."  I  fear  the  entire  Issue  and  partle.s 
involved  face  the  possibil.ty  o.  protracted 
litigation,  which  may  or  may  not  resolve 
the  issue  to  the  satisi  action  of  anyone 
concerned 

As  a  result  of  tho  evidence  presented 
at  the  hearings,  and  after  consultation 
with  Congressman  Stagger  s,  m  whose 
district  the  area  is  located,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  interests  of  all  the  parties 
would  best  be  served  if  Congress  could 
develop  a  legislation  proposal  whereby 
the  Cranberry  area  would  be  designated 
as  wilderness  with  the  non-Federal  min- 
eral interests  being  consolidated  into 
Federal  o>snersnip  in  furtherance  of  this 
goal,  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
staff  and  I  participated  in  several  meet- 
ings with  representatives  of  the  CSX 
Corp  .  the  U  S  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  West  Virginia 
Highlands  Con.servancy.  and  other  in- 
t -rested  parties  The  net  result  of  these 
meetings  is  incorporated  in  section  4  of 
the  substitute  before  us  today. 

In  vie*'  of  the  fact  that  time  con- 
straints nave  not  allowed  the  substitute 
to  undergo  the  normal  process  of  sub- 
committee and  committee  markup  and 
publication  of  a  committee  report.  I  ofTer 
the  following  detailed  explanation  of  the 
substitutes  terms  and  provisions. 

WII.DERNt.S.S     DESI&NAnONS 

The  substitute  would  designate  four 
new  wilderness  areas  on  national  forest 
lands  in  the  Stale  of  W?st  Virginia 
These  are  the  35.600-acre  Cranberry 
Wilderne.ss.  the  6.100-acre  Laurel  P'ork 
North  Wilderness,  the  6.100-acre  Laurel 
Fork  South  Wilderness,  and  the  HI. 800- 
acre  Seneca  Creek  Wilderness  All  four 
were  recommended  for  wilderness  by  the 
administration  as  a  result  of  the  RARE 
IT  program 

The  proposed  35.600-acre  Cranberry 
Wilderness  was  designated  as  a  wilder- 
ness study  area  by  Congress  in  1975 
•  Public  Law  93-622'.  and  is  part  of  the 
larger  Cranberry  Back  Country  whch 
has  been  closed  to  motor  vehicles  and 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  to  pre- 
serve its  natural  values  .since  the  1930s 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  undeveloped  na- 
tional forest  areas  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  has  long  been  recognized  for 
its  outstand  ng  wild  values  and  op-  ortu- 
nlties  for  primitive  recreation  Primitive 
recreation  u.se  in  the  area  is  becomng 
increasingly  popular,  and  is  expected  to 
double  by  the  year  2000. 

The  area  is  also  part  of  the  larger 
Cranberry  Black  Bear  Siinctuary.  and 
contains  important  habitat  for  other 
wildlife  s-ecies  The  Highland  Scenic 
Highway  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  proposed  wilderness,  and  offers  con- 
venient access  for  those  .seekinK  a  wilder- 
ness ex'-erience  In  drawing  the  wilder- 
ness boundary  of  the  area,  the  substitute 
excludes  from  wilderness  designation  the 


50  -acre  Cranberry  Glades  Botanical 
\rca  This  area  will  continue  to  be  man- 
.^  .ed  by  the  Forest  Service  to  promote  its 
outstanding  scenic  qualities  and  to  pro- 
'rct  Its  vegetative  diversity 

NONrtDEHALLY    OWNED    MINFRAI.    RIGHTS 

In  order  to  minimize  the  potential  cash 
layouts  by  the  US  Government  in  ac- 
quiring nonfederally  owned  mineral  In- 
terests within  and  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  Cranberry  Wildeniess.  the 
substitute  is  dralted  to  promote,  if  at 
all  possible,  an  exchange  of  the  non- 
federally owned  coal  for  an  equal  value 
of  coal  owned  by  the  United  States  east 
o'  the  100th  meridian.  Although  such 
exchanges  are  authorized  within  a  given 
State  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  'FLPMAi,  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  substitute 
'o  beyond  FLPMA  to  authorize  an  ex- 
change for  mineral  rights  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  any  State  In  the  East- 
ern United  States  This  flexibility  .should 
enhance  opportunities  for  the  parties  in- 
volved in  an  exchange  to  identify  lands 
where  an  exchange  can  be  quickly  and 
efficiently  consummated. 

To  promote  an  exchange  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  legislation  reo.uires  an  ex- 
change to  be  completed  withm  3  years 
If  this  deadline  is  not  met.  the  Govern- 
ment is  directed  to  offer  to  purchase  the 
nonfederally  owned  mineral  interests 
within  39  months  of  enactment  Provi- 
sions are  also  mide  to  accelerate  the  de- 
termination of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  mineral  interests  to  be  exchanged, 
and  to  clarify  the  extent  of  the  non- 
Federal  mineral  Interests  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  obligated  to  acquire  by 
exchange  or  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  long  and 
complicated  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  development  of  section  4  of  the  sub- 
stitute. It  was  recognized  that  all  parties 
want  an  exchange  to  be  consummated 
as  rapidly  as  possible  In  the  past  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  US  Government 
has  t)een  less  than  expeditious  in  ex- 
change negotiations,  and  as  a  matter  of 
equity  to  the  non-Federal  mineral  hold- 
ers. It  was  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment .should  pay  interest  if  an  exchange 
IS  not  consummated  and  purchase  l)e- 
comes  necessary. 

I  feel  there  are  sufficient  Incentives  for 
both  sides  to  diligently  pursue  the  ex- 
change process,  and  I  share  CSX's  con- 
fidence that  the  exchange  process,  with 
Its  minimal  cash  layouts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  likely  to  succeed 
I  therefore  believe  the  compromise  of 
section  4  IS  equitable  and  workable. 

SUFriCIEJXI   Y   I  ANCI'ACt 

The  sufficiency  language  of  section  5 
of  the  substitute  is  the  same  formula 
which  IS  contained  in  Senate-  or  House- 
pa.ssed  legislation  pertaining  to  RARE  II 
lands  in  Alaska.  California.  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico  The  effects  of  the  for- 
m  ila  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  House 
Report  96-1223  and  Senate  Report  96- 
914.  and  provide  that  lands  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  by  the  substitute — or 
remaining  m  further  planning — will  not 
be  required  to  undergo  further  wilder- 


ness review  until  '■.second  generation" 
forest  land  management  plaiis  arc  devel- 
oped in  the  1990's 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  that  we 
were  able  to  work  out  a  compromise  on 
this  difficult  issue,  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  substitute  In  so  doing,  I  would 
particularly  like  to  convey  my  persona) 
thanks  to  Chairman  Staggers  for  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  in  working  out  a  fair 
solution 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R   7033 
Be   It   enacte<:   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatiiea   of   the   United   States  o/ 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A   Sl'BSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY   MR    SEIBERI.INC 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  in  the  naivire  of  a  substitute 
ofTered  by  Mr  Seiberlinc  On  page  1.  strike 
all  after  tiie  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Section  I  In  funlierance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
wuderness  Preservation  System — 

I  1 1  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Cranberry  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed"', dated  December  1980,  and  which  shall 
be  known  a*  the  Cranberry  Wilderness, 

1 2)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  West  Virginia,  whicli  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  aepicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Seneca  Creek  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  December  1980.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Seneca  Creek  Wilder- 
ne.->s. 

(3)  certain  land.s  In  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Laurel  Fork  North  Wilderness- Proposed  , 
dated  December  1980.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Ljiurel  Fork  North  Wilderness. 

i4i  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Laurel  FTk  South  Wilderness — Proposed  , 
dated  December  1980.  and  wnlch  shall  be 
known  as  the  Laurel  Fork  South  Wilderness 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  take  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  file  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  of  each  wilderness  area  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Aprlculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  and  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  In- 
cluded in  this  Act  Prottded.  Iioweier.  That 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical  er- 
rors In  such  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may 
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be  made   Each  such  map  an  "  lefjal  descrip- 
tion shall  be  on  file  and  a  arable  for  pub:  c 
Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Lnl  e 
States  Forest  Servlr.e.  De;jartment  of  Agricul- 
ture 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  WII  DERNE3S 

Sec  3  Subject  to  valid  ex'sllng  rlp^ts.  eich 
wilderness  area  designated  oy  ih  s  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcrl- 
tiire  In  accordance  with  the  •  ro  islons  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governlns  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness:  Provided. 
That  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  dale  of  the  Wildernes.s  Act  shall  !-e 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  tlie  e"e-'lve  ds'e 
of  the  relevant  provision  of  this  .Act 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Is  hereby  authorized  to.  and  shall  not 
later  than  3  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Initiate  negotiations  to, 
acquire  all  non-Federally  owned  mineral  in- 
terests or  rights  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cranberry  Wilderness  designated  by  this 
Act  and  mineral  interests  and  rlphls  in  land 
outside  the  Wilderness  but  contiguous  to 
the  mineral  Interests  and  rights  within  the 
Wilderness  owned  by  the  same  entity  or 
person  or  which  are  economically  acce.sslble 
only  through  the  exercise  of  rights  held 
within  the  Wilderness,  through  exchange  of 
Federal  coal  deposits  east  of  the  lOOlh  merid- 
ian administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manat'cment  During  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  exchan  -e.  the  Secretary  shall  be 
obligated  to  conduct  coal  evaluations  on  no 
more  than  four  sites  mutually  identified  by 
the  Secretary  and  owner  for  possible  trans- 
fer out  of  the  Federal  ownership.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  owner  with  all  data 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  evaluations  of 
the  site  or  sites  ofTered  In  exchange  for  such 
owners  mineral  Interests  or  rights  The  fair 
market  values  of  any  interest  In  lands  ex- 
changed under  this  Act  shall  be  equal  or. 
If  thev  are  not  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  money  to  the 
Secretary  by  an  owner  of  the  non-Federally 
owned  mineral  lntere.sts  or  rights  or  the 
payment  of  money  to  an  owner  of  the  non- 
Federally  owned  mineral  Interests  or  rights 
as  the  circumstances  require,  so  long  as  the 
payment  required  for  equalization  does  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Interest  In  lands  transferred  out  of  Federal 
ownership. 

(b)  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  an  owner  of  the  non-Federally  owned 
mineral  Interests  or  rights  wlthm  the  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  fall  to  agree  on  an  ex<hange 
as  authorized  by  paragraph  la)  within  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  o(  this  Act  or 
at  a  time  prior  thereto  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  and  shall  no  later  than  39  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  A^-t  offer  to 
acquire  by  purchase  such  mineral  Inter- 
esU  or  rights  at  their  lalr  market  value 
through  cash  payment 

(c)  Pair  market  value  shall  be  determined 
for  purposes  of  exchange,  purchase,  or  con- 
demnation on  the  assumption  that  all  min- 
erals to  which  such  Interests  or  rlghu,  per- 
tain are  legally  recoverable  and  removable 
Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  an 
owner  of  non-Federally  owned  nnncral  in- 
terests or  rights  within  the  C-ranberrv  Wil- 
derness fall  to  agree  upon  the  fair  market 
valie  of  such  mineral  Interest*  or  rights 
within  18  months  after  the  effective  dale 
of  this  Act.  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  mineral  Interests  or  rights  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  exchange  or  purchase,  be  deter- 
mined by  an  lndej>endent  nationally- 
recognized  authority  on  the  valuation  of 
mineral  Interests,  whose  compensation  shall 
b«  paid  equally  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior and  the  owner  of  the  mineral  interests 
or  rights  to  be  valued  Should  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ntenor  and  the  owner  of  non- 
Federally  owned  mineral  interes'LS  or  rights 
be  unable  within  two  years  of  the  effeitive 
date  of  this  Act  to  agree  upon  an  aulhoruy 
to  determine  fair  market  value  Jis  herein  set 
out.  theti  cither  the  Secretary  or  such  owner 
may  petition  the  United  Stales  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  West  Virginia 
:.-  ..ppoinl  an  mdeix'ndent  nationally-recog- 
nized authority  on  the  valuation  of  mineral 
Interests  to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  mineral  interests  or  rights  When 
non-Federally  owned  mineral  interests  or 
rights  are  acquired  under  other  than  the  ex- 
change procedures  designated  in  this  Act. 
tho  Go. eminent  of  the  United  States  shall 
In  addition  to  paying  for  such  acquisition 
at  fair  market  value,  pay  interest  on  the 
amount  oi  the  fail-  market  value  as  of  the 
dale  at  which  fair  market  value  is  deter- 
mined, or  18  months  from  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later  Tlie  in- 
terest payable  shall  be  computed  at  the  a\ - 
erage  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  short  term 
securities  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  for  which  such  in- 
terest Is  computed 

(d)  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  an  owner  of  the  non-Pederallv  owned 
n.iner.il  interests  or  rights  within  the  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  fail  to  agree  on  an  exchange 
as  aulhori/ed  by  paragraph  lai  and  if  the 
offer  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  the  non- 
Federally  owned  mineral  rights  at  the  value 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  owner  or 
determined  by  the  mutually  agreed-upon 
authority  or  the  Court-appointed  authority 
is  not  accepted  by  the  owner  of  such  min- 
eral Interests  or  rights  within  ninety  days 
following  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  offer,  the 
Secretary  shall  within  three  months  follow- 
ing the  refusal  In  «Titlng  of  the  owner  to 
accept  such  offer  initiate  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire such  owner's  non-Federally  owned  min- 
eral Interests  or  rights  by  condemnation  at 
fair  market  value 

le)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 
to  establish  the  value  of  the  non-Pederally 
owned  mineral  interestj;  or  rights  lying  with- 
in the  Cranberry  Wilderness  area  and  to 
establish  the  value  of  Federally  owned  coal 
Interests  to  be  exchanged  under  the  author- 
ity contained  in  paragraph  (ai  Effective 
October  1.  1981,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
t<j  be  appropriated  from  t.'ie  Lai:d  and  Water 
Conservation  fund  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act 

If  I  Exploration  activities,  including  core 
drilling  and  use  of  mechanized  ground 
equipment,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  desig.nated  by  this  Act.  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  non-Federally 
owned  mineral  resources  therein  under  such 
reasonable  stipulations  and  conditions  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlrulture 

igi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
United  State.s  Government  shall  deal  sepa- 
rately and  independently  with  eivch  owner  of 
non-Federally  owned  mineral  interesus  or 
rights  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  designated  by  this  Act  and 
the  mineral  interests  or  rights  of  each  such 
owner  shall  for  purposes  of  exchange,  pur- 
chase, r>r  condemnation  be  valued  .sepa- 
rately from  the  mineral  Interests  or  rights 
of  any  other  owner 

Sec,  5    lai    The  Congress  finds  that — 

1 1 1  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  program   (RARE  III:   and 

i2i  the  Congress  has  made  Its  own  re- 
view   and    examination    of    National    Forest 


System   roadless  areas  In  the  State  of  West 

Virginia  and  of  the  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  alternative  allocations  of 
such  areas 

.bi  On  the  basis  of  .such  review,  the  Con- 
gress  hereby  determines  and   directs   that — 

I  1  I  without  passing  on  the  question  of 
the  legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE 
II  Final  Environmental  Statement  i  dated 
January  ;&79i  with  respect  to  National  For- 
est System  lands  In  States  other  than  West 
Virginia,  such  statement  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  'aie  Stale  of 
West  Virginia. 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  Natlona:  Forest 
System  lands  m  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  m  the  second  Roadless  Area  Re- 
view and  Evaluation  >  RARE  II  i  except  tho.se 
lands  remaining  in  further  planning  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  that  review  and  eval- 
uation shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  initial  land  management  plans  required 
for  such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 
as  amended  by  t}-ic  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  be  an  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  not  be  required  to  review  the 
wilderne.ss  option  prior  to  the  revision  of  the 
initial  plans  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
date  established  by  law  for  completion  of 
the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(3)  areas  m  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
reviewed  in  such  Final  Environmental  StAie- 
ment  and  not  designated  as  wilderness  or 
lor  study  by  this  Act  or  remaining  in  fur- 
ther planning  upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
need  nol  be  managed  lor  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation pending  revision  of  the  mitia: 
plans,  and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shai: 
not  conduct  any  fur.her  s'..atewide  Roadless 
Area  Review  and  Evaluation  of  National  For- 
c-t  System  lands  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preser\a;ion  System 

Mr,  SEIBERLING  'during  the  read- 
ing' ,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record 

Tlie  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio"' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  Jaid  on  the  table. 


NUCLE.'VR  S.^PETY  RESEARCH  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT  OF   1980 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er "s  table  the  bill  'HR  7865  i  to  provide 
for  an  accelerated  and  coordinated 
program  of  light  -^atei  nuclear  reactor 
.safety  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration, to  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  House  amendment  to  the  iien- 
ate  amendment  a.s  follows : 

Senate   amendment      strike    nut    all    after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
That,  thl.s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Sifetv    Research    and     Development    Act    of 
1980' 

rlNDlNUS    *NU    FTRPOSE 

Sk-    2    .a)    ITie  Connress  finds  that — 

( 1 1  nuclear  energy  Is  .me  of  the  two  major 
energy  sources  available  for  electric  energy 
priKlucilon  In  ilie  United  States  during  the 
balance  of  the  twentieth  century; 

(3)  continued  development  of  nuclear 
power  l.s  dependent  upon  maintaining  an 
extremely  hlKh  level  of  safety  in  the  oper<f 
tlon  of  nuclear  plants,  and  on  public  recog- 
nition that  the.se  racllltles  do  not  constitute 
a  slgnlhcanr  threat  to  human  health  or 
safety. 

(3)  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  utilities,  as 
owners  and  operators  of  nuclear  powerplants, 
to  asfcure  that  such  plants  are  designed  and 
operated  salely  and  reliably,  and 

i4i  a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment  in  a-ssurlng  nucleir  powerplant  safety. 
In  addition  to  It.s  regulaUjry  function.  Is  the 
■ondiict  of  a  re.search,  development,  and 
tlenuinstratlon  program  to  provide  Impor- 
tant scientific  and  technical  Information 
which  can  contribute  to  sound  design  and 
safe  operation  of  these  plants. 

(b)  It  l.s  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establl.sh  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  developing  pr.ictlcal  Improvements 
In  the  (generic  .safety  of  nuclear  powerplants 
diirltiK  the  next  five  years,  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  ypar  1981  The  objectives  of  such  pro- 
«;rani  shall  be  — 

ill  to  reduce  the  likelihood  and  severity 
of  potentially  serious  nuclear  powerplant 
accidents,  and 

(3l  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  disrupting 
the  population  In  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
P<iwerplants  as  the  result  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  accidents 

NothiiiK  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prevent itifi  the  Secretary  from  undertaking 
projects  or  activities  In  addition  to  those 
specified  In  this  Act.  which  appropriately 
further  the  purpose  and  objectives  set  forth 
In  this  sub.sectlon  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
iiuthorize  the  Secretary  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  management,  cleanup  or  repair 
of  any  commercial  nuclear  powerplant 

OKTINmONS 

ate  3  Per  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "Secretary    meam  the  Secre- 
tary of  Enerify: 

|2»  the  term  "Oovemment  agen'-y"  means 
any  department,  apencv  comml.-wlon.  or  In- 
dependent (»tahiishment  m  the  executive 
Ijranch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  any 
corporation,  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  which  Is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau, 
division,  service,  offlce.  officer,  authority,  ad- 
ministration, or  other  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, 

(3)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Nuclear  ReKUlatory  C<immls.sl<in.    and 

(4)  the  term  Advisory  Committee  '  means 
the  Advl.s<irv  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards established  by  section  29  of  the 
Atomic  Fnergv  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 

E.STA»lISHMrNT  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVILOP- 
MENT  PROGRAM  f  OR  IMPROVING  THE  SAMTT 
OP    Ntn  l-EAR    IM)WERriJ*NTS 

Sec  4  lai  The  SecreUry  shall  establish 
a  research  and  development  program  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act    As  part  of 


such     pri>ifram      the     Secretary    shall     at     a 
minimum 

I  1  I  refine  further  the  means  of  determin- 
ing failure  rates  In  components,  subsystems, 
and  systems,  and  the  methodology  of  as- 
ses-iing  the  eRecLs  of  such  failures  on  the 
generic  design  and  operation  of  nuclear 
powerplants, " 

(2)  develop  potentially  cost-beneflclal 
changes  in  the  generic  design  and  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  that  can  lAi  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  risks  from  unlnten- 
tlor^l  release  of  radioactive  rrvateriaJ  from 
the  various  engineered  barriers  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  iBi  reduce  the  radiation 
exposure  to  workers  during  plant  operation 
and  maintenance, 

(3)  develop  potentially  cost-beneflclal 
generic  metnod.s  and  designs  that  will  slg- 
nincantly  Improve  the  performance  of  op- 
erators of  nuclear  powerplants  under  ab- 
normal and  accident  conditions: 

(4)  Identify  the  effect  of  total  or  partial 
automation  of  generic  plant  systems  on  re- 
actor safety,  operation,  reliability,  eco- 
notnlcs.  and  operator  performance, 

(6)  to  conduct  further  experimental  In- 
vestigations under  abnormal  operational 
and  postulated  accident  conditions  to  de- 
termine the  consequences  of  such  condi- 
tions These  Investigations  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following 

(A)  fuel  failure  at  higher  than  standard 
burn-up  levels; 

(B)  fuel-cladding  Interactions, 

(C)  fuel  and  cladding  interactions  with 
coolant  under  various  temperatures  and 
pressures. 

(D)  thermohydraullc  t>ehavlor  in  the  re- 
actor core; 

(E)  mechanisms  to  suppress  and  control 
the  generation  of  hydrogen  gas; 

(P)  Improved  Instrumentation  for  moni- 
toring reactor  cores, 

(0)  engineered -barrier  failure  modes: 
and 

(H)  flsslon  product  released  and  transport 
from  failed  fuel 

1 6)  provide  for  the  examination  and  anal- 
ysis of  any  nuclear  powerplant  fuel,  com- 
ponent, or  subsystem  which  the  Secretary 
deems  to  offer  slgnltlcant  benefit  In  safety 
analysis  and  which  Is  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  nominal  cost,  such  as  •!  : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  only  the  minimum  numt>er  of  sam- 
ples of  such  fuel,  component,  or  subsystem 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  examination  and 
analysis;  and 

(7)  Identify  the  aptitudes,  training,  and 
manning  levels  which  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure reliable  operator  performance  under 
normal,  abnormal,  and  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  generic  safety  re- 
search and  development  program  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  consult  with  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  du- 
plication and  avoiding  programmatic  con- 
flict with  any  reactor  safety  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission.  Including  the  Im- 
proved safety  systems  research  program, 

(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  coordt- 
n.ite  his  activities  with  other  Oovemment 
agencies  through  memoranda  of  under- 
standing and  with  nongovernmental  entitles 
supporting  nuclear  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment In  order  to  minimize  his  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  by  others  and  to  ensure  that 
advanced  concepts  resulting  from  his  ac- 
tivities on  generic  nuclear  powerplant  safety 
are  available  for  application  In  a  timely 
manner: 

i3i  shall  utilize,  to  the  extent  feasible,  un- 
derutilized federally  owned  research  reactors 


and  facilities,  along  with  the  ajiWK  Uled  per- 
sonnel, to  maintain  existing;  capabilities  and 
to  ensure  that  the  research  Is  generic  In  na- 
ture, and 

(4)  shall  have  as  a  prime  objective  the  re- 
duction In  the  ccimplexlty  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  systems,  including  secondary  systems, 
and  operations. 

ic)  The  Secretary  sliall  explore  the  poten- 
tial beneflu  of.  and  may  enter  Into.  Interna- 
tional agreements  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  program  under  this 
Act  I'rovlded  Ihut,  no  such  agreement  &hajl 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  such  program 

NATIONAL     REAC-TOR     ENCINEERINC    SIMULATOR 

Sec  5  la)  The  SecreUiry  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, shall  initiate  a  study  of  the  need  for 
and  feasibility  of  creating  a  reactor  engi- 
neering simulator  facility  at  a  national  lab- 
oratory for  the  primary  purpose  of  fostering 
research  In  generic  design  Improvements  and 
simplifications  through  the  simulation  of  the 
performance  of  various  types  of  reactors  un- 
der a  wide  variety  of  abnormal  conditions 
and  postulated   accident  conditions 

(b)  In  performing  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  relevant  factors  Including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  potential  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  fa- 
cility; 

(J)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  facility 
would  further  the  generic  safety  research 
and  development  program  established  by 
this  Act. 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  facility  can 
be  established  by  nongovernmental  entitles: 

(4)  the  opportunities  for  cost  sharing  by 
nongovernmental  entitles  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  facility. 

(5)  the  importance  of  such  a  facility  In 
emergencies  to  limit  the  extent  of  any  future 
nuclear  powerplant  excursions,   and 

(6)  the  potential  for  International  cooper- 
ation In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  a  facility 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  by  July  1, 
1981.  a  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
characterizing  the  study  and  the  resulting 
conclusions  and  recommendations 

FEDERAL    NUCLEAR    OPERATIONS   CORPS 

Sec  6  lai  The  Secretary  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  Initiate  a  study  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
efforts  In  the  United  States  to  provide  spe- 
cially trained  professionals  to  operate  the 
control  rooms  of  nuclear  powerplants  and 
other  facilities  In  the  back-end  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle 

(b)(l>  In  conducting  the  study  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assess  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  Federal  Corps  of  such 
professionals  to  Inspect  and  supervise  such 
operations, 

(2)  The  assessment  shall  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  academy  to  train  Corps 
professionals  In  all  aspects  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, nuclear  operations,  nuclear  regula- 
tory and  related  law,  and  health  science 

(3)  The  assessment  shall  Include  the  ap- 
propriate organizational  approach  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Corps  withlT  the 
executive  branch 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the  study 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  shall  submit  a  report  along 
with  hLs  recommendations  to  the  Congress 

REPORTS    AND    DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

Set  7  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  full 
and  complete  safety-related  information  re- 
sulting  from  any   project   or  other  activity 
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conducted  under  this  Act  Is  made  available 
In  a  timely  manner  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities relevant  segments  of  private  Indus- 
try the  scientific  community   and  the  public 

COMPREHENSIVE    PRtXlRAM     MANAGEMENT    PLAN 

Sec  8  i  a  I  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  under  this 
Act  consl.srtent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4  In  the  preparation  of  such  plan,  the  Sec- 
reitary  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  and  with  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  and 
such  public  and  private  organizations  as  he 
deerTLs  appropriate 

bi  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehcnjilve  program  management  plan.  In- 
cluding separate  reports  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comml.sslon  on  whether  the  progranxs 
under  such  plan  unnecessarily  duplicate  or 
conflict  prx.>grajnmatlcally  with  any  reactor 
safety  research  programs  of  the  Commission, 
Including  the  'mproved  Safety  Systems  Re- 
search pnijrram,  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* and  the  Committee  on  Elncrgy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Revisions  to  the  plan 
shall  be  tran.smltted  to  such  committees 
whenever  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

(CI  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the 
Congress  for  each  year  after  the  year  In  which 
the  r.)mprehen,'^lve  nlan  Is  Initially  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
■hall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
description  of  the  comprehensive  plan  as 
then  in  effect  The  detailed  description  of 
th»  comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  but  need  not  be  limited 
to.  a  statement  .setting  forth  any  change  In — 

II)  the  propram  stratepLes  and  plans.  In- 
cludlnp  detailed  milestone  goals  to  be 
achieved  during-  the  next  fiscal  year  for  all 
major  activities   and   projects: 

(2)  the  economic  environmental,  and 
societal  significance  which  the  program  may 
have; 

(31  the  total  estimated  cost  of  Individual 
program  items,  and 

(4)  the  estimated  relative  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  Federal  Government  and 
aon-Federal  participants  in  the  program 
Such  description  shall  al.so  Include  a  de- 
tailed Justification  of  any  stich  changes,  a 
description  of  the  progress  made  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  Act,  a  statement 
on  the  status  of  Interagency  co<>f)eratlon  In 
meeting  such  goals,  and  any  legislative  or 
other  recommendations  which  the  Secretary 
may  have  to  help  attain  such  goals 

AtTHORty.ATION     OF     APPHOPRI  *TIONS 

Sec.  9  (a)  There  l.s  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  .S«-<relaj-y  to  carry  out  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by 
legislation  hereafter  enacted 

ib»  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amount  as  may  be  provided  In  advance  In 
appropriations  Acts 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment: 
In  lieu  <if  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Irtserted 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Safety  Research  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1980" 

FINDINGS     AND     PtJRPOSE 

Sec  2.  lai  The  Congress  finds  that    - 

(1)  nuclear  energy  Is  one  of  the  two  major 


energy  sources  available  for  electric  energy 
production  In  the  United  States  during  the 
balance  of  the  twentieth  century; 

(2)  continued  development  of  nuclear 
power  Is  dependent  upon  maintaining  an 
extremely  high  level  of  safety  in  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants,  and  on  public 
recognition  that  these  facilities  do  not  con- 
stitute a  significant  threat  to  human  health 
or  safety; 

(3)  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  utilities,  as 
owners  and  operators  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  to  assure  that  such  plants  are 
designed  and  operated  safely  and  reliably: 
and 

(4)  a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  assuring  nuclear  powerplant  safety. 
In  addition  to  Its  regulatory  function.  Is  the 
conduct  of  a  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  program  to  provide  Impor- 
tant scientific  and  technical  Information 
which  can  contribute  to  sound  design  and 
safe  operation  of  these  plants. 

(b)  It  Is  declared  to  l>e  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  program  for  developing  prac- 
tical Improvements  In  the  generic  safety  of 
nuclear  powerplants  during  the  next  five 
years,  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1981  The 
objectives  of  such  program  shall  be — 

(1)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  and  severity 
of  potentially  serious  nuclear  powerplant 
accidents: 

(2)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  disrupting 
the  population  In  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
powerplants  as  the  result  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  accidents:  and 

(3)  to  develop  a  data  base  and  meth- 
odology which  could  be  used  for  assessing 
t»  e  relative  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  l>e  construed  as 
preventing  the  Secretary  from  undertaking 
projects  or  activities.  In  addition  to  those 
specified  in  this  Act.  which  appropriately 
further  the  purpose  and  objectives  set  forth 
In  this  subsection  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  management,  cleanup  or 
repair  of  any  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plant  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  law 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec    3    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(II    the   term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy, 

(2)  the  term  "Government  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  commission  or  In- 
dependent establishment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
corporation,  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  which  Is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau, 
division,  service,  office  officer,  authority,  ad- 
ministration, or  other  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and 

(4)  the  term  "Advisory  Coirmilttee"  means 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards established  by  section  29  of  the 
Atomic   Energy   Act  of   1954,   as  amended 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RtSEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  DEMONSTRATIriN  PROGRAM  FOR  IMPROV- 
ING    THE     SAFETY     OF     NUCLEAR     POWERPLANTS 

Sec  4  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
program  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
As  part  of  such  program,  the  Secretarj-  shall 
at    a  minimum — 

( 1  )  refine  further  the  assessment  of  risk 
factors  associated  with  the  generic  design  and 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  and  consequences  of  propa- 
gation of  failures  of  systems,  subsystems, 
and  components.  Including  consideration  of 


the    Interaction    between    the    primary    and 
secondary  systems: 

(2)  develop  potentially  cost-beneficlai 
changes  In  the  generic  design  and  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  that  can  (A)  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  risks  from  unintentional 
release  of  radioactive  material  from  the  vari- 
ous engineered  barrters  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  (Bi  reduce  the  radiation  expo- 
sure to  workers  during  plant  operation  a.nd 
maintenance: 

(3)  develop  potentially  cost-beneflclal  ge- 
neric methods  and  designs  that  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  the  performance  of  operators 
of  nuclear  powerplants  under  routine,  ab- 
normal, and  accident  conditions; 

(4)  Identify  the  effect  of  total  or  partial 
automation  of  generic  plant  systems  on 
reactor  safety,  operation,  reliability  eco- 
nomics,  and   operator   performance, 

(5)  conduct  further  experimental  investi- 
gations under  abnormal  ofjerational  and  pos- 
tulated accident  conditions  primarily  for 
light  water  reactors  to  determine  the  conse- 
quences of  such  conditions  These  investi- 
gations shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following ; 

(Ai  fuel  failure  at  higher  than  standard 
bum-up  levels, 

(B)  fuel-cladding  Interactions: 

(C)  fuel  and  cladding  interactions  with 
coolant  under  various  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures: 

(D)  thermohydraullc  behavior  in  the  re- 
actor core, 

(El  mechanisms  to  suppress  and  control 
the  generation  of  hydrogen  gas, 

(F)  Improved  instrumentation  for  moni- 
toring reactor  cores: 

(G)  engineered-bamer  failure  modes    and 
iH)    fission  product  release  and  tran^x>rt 

from  failed   fuel 

i6)  provide  for  the  examination  and  anal- 
ysis of  any  nuclear  powerplant  fuel,  compo- 
nent or  system  which  the  Secretary  deems 
to  offer  significant  benefit  in  safety  analysis 
and  which  is  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  nominal  cost  such  as  $1  Provided, 
however  that  the  Secretary  shall  accept  only 
the  number  of  samples  of  such  fuel,  compo- 
nent, or  system  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
examination  aind  analysis. 

|7)  identify  the  aptitudes,  training,  and 
manning  levels  which  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure reliable  operator  performance  under 
normal  abnormal  and  emergency  conditions: 
and 

i8i  conduct  studies  and  analyses  to  estab- 
lish a  data  base  and  to  develop  a  methodology 
which  would  be  suitable  to  permit  a  com- 
parison throughout  each  fuel  cycle  of  the 
relative  risks  associated  with  all  aspects  of 
using  or  not  using,  each  potentially  signifi- 
cant  electrical  energy  source 

lb)  In  carrying  out  the  generic  safety  re- 
.search, development  and  demonstration 
program  established  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  — 

1 1  I  shall  coordinate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  necessary  enter  into  a 
new  memorandum  of  understanding  or  re- 
vise existing  memoranda  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  and 
avoiding  programmatic  conflict  with  any  re- 
actor safety  research  program  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  the  Improved  Safety 
Systems  Research   program 

|2)  shall,  to  the  extent  practical,  coordi- 
nate his  activities  wnth  such  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  foreign  governments  and 
Industry  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  utilize 
ihesr  expertise  to  minimize  duplication  of 
effort  and  to  ensure  that  information  useful 
for  Improved  concepts  applicable  to  nuclear 
powerplant  safety  can  be  applied  m  a  timely 
manner  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments and  memoranda  o'.  understanding  to 
accomplish    these    ends     but    no   such    agree- 
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mem  shall  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
develupmeiii  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams  authorl7ed    tirider   Lhls  Act. 

(3i  shall  u-i:i/,e  !'>  'he  extent  feaolble. 
underutill/,ed  Tedera.lv  iwned  research  re- 
actors and  facUl'.ies.  alun^  with  the  associ- 
ated persijiinel.  to  maintain  existing  capablll- 
uea  and  to  ensure  that  the  research  Is 
generic  In  nature,   and 

(4)  shall  make  such  recommendations  as 
are  practical  t<i  minimize  the  complexity  of 
nuclear  power  plan'  systems.  Including  sec- 
ondary systems.  OJid  operations. 

NArlONHl.       REACTOR       ENGINEERING      SlMX»LATO« 

Sec  5  lai  The  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  Commission  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  Initiate  a  study  of  the  need  for 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  reactor  en- 
Klneering  s.mulator  facility  at  a  national 
laboratory,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  foster- 
ing research  m  generic  design  Improvements 
and  simplifications  through  the  simulation 
of  the  performance  of  various  types  of  light 
water  reactors  under  a  wide  variety  of  ab- 
normal conditions  and  postulated  accident 
conditions 

(b)  n  performing  the  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  relevant  factors  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  potential  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of  such  a 
facility; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  (acUlty 
would  further  the  generic  safety  research  and 
development  program  established  by  this 
Act, 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  facility  can 
be  established  by  non-governmental  entitles; 

(4)  the  opportunities  for  cost  sharing  by 
non-governmental  entitles  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  facility; 

(5)  the  Importance  of  such  a  facility  In 
emergencies  to  limit  the  extent  of  any  fu- 
ture nuclear  powerplant  excursions; 

(8)  the  potential  for  International  cooper- 
ation In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  a  facility:  and 

(7)  the  appropriate  national  laboratory 
for  siting  such  a  facility. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  January  1, 
1982.  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate  a  report  char- 
acterizing the  study  and  the  resulting  con- 
clusions and  recommendations 

FEDERAL    NUCLEAB    OPERATIONS    rORPS 

Sec  6  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
shall  Initiate  a  study  as  to  the  sufBclency  of 
efforts  In  the  United  States  to  provide  spe- 
cially trained  professionals  to  operate  the 
controls  of  nuclear  powerplants  and  other  fa- 
cilities In  the  back-end  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  coordinate  his  activities  with 
the  on-go  ng  programs  of  the  utility  Indus- 
try and  other  Federal  governmental  agencies 
for  obtaining  high  standards  of  operator 
performance 

(b)(1)  In  conducting  the  study  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assess  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  Federal  Corps  of  such 
profe&slonals  to  Inspect  and  supervise  such 
operations 

(2)  The  assessment  shall  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  academy  to  train  Corps 
professloials  In  all  aspecu  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, nuclear  operations,  nuclear  regula- 
tory and  related  law,  and  health  science; 
and 

(3)  The  assessment  shall  Include  the  ap- 
propriate organizational  approach  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Corp  within  the 
«>xecutlve  branch 

|c)  TTie  SecretAry  shall  complete  the  study 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactmenl 


or  this  Act  and  shall  submit  a  report  along 
with  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
r:;pors  and  dissemination  of  information 
Sec  7  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  full 
an!  complete  safety-related  infornvatlon  re- 
sulting from  any  project  or  other  activity 
conducted  under  this  Act  is  made  available 
in  a  timely  manner  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Federal.  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities, relevant  segments  of  private  Indus- 
try, the  scientific  community,  and  the  pub- 
lic 

COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Sec  8  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro- 
irram  management  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
reseajrh.  development,  and  demonstration 
activities  under  this  Act  consistent  with  the 
pro.lslons  of  Section  4  !n  the  preparation  of 
such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Commission  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  with  the  reads  of  such  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  such  public  and  private 
organizations  as  he  deems  appropriate 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensl. e  program  management  plan  along 
with  any  comments  by  the  Commission  on 
the  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Repreeentailves 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs  of  the  Senate  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Revisions  to  the  plan  ?haU 
be  transmitted  to  such  committees  whenever 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  Presidents  annual  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  In  which 
the  comprehensive  plan  Is  Initially  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (b(.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  comprehensive  plan  as  then 
In  effect  The  detailed  description  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsection 
shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  tx).  a 
statement   setting   forth   any  change   In  — 

( 1 )  the  program  strategies  and  plans.  In- 
cluding detailed  milestone  goals  to  be 
achieved  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  eUl 
major  activities  and  projects: 

(2)  the  economic,  environmental,  and  so- 
cietal significance  which  the  program  may 
have: 

(3)  the  total  estimated  cost  of  Individual 
program  items,  and 

(4)  the  estimated  relative  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  Federal  0<5vernment  and 
non-Federal  participants  In  the  program 
Such  description  shall  also  Include  a  detailed 
Justification  of  any  such  changes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  made  toward  achieving 
the  goals  of  this  Act.  a  statement  on  the 
status  of  Interagency  cooperation  In  meet- 
ing such  goals,  and  any  legislative  or  other 
recommendations  which  the  Secretary  may 
\\\\e  to  help  attain  such  goals 

Sec  9  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted 

Sec  10  Project  78  3- b.  authorized  by  Sec 
102  of  Public  lAW  95  238.  the  fusion  mate- 
rla's  irradiation  test  facility.  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  "Mike  .McCormack  Fusion  Mate- 
rials Test  Facility'  Any  reference  In  any 
law.  regulation,  map.  record,  or  other  docu- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  to  the  fusion  ma- 
terials Irradiation  test  facility  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  reference  to  the  "Mike  McCorinacic 
Fusion  lOaterlals  Test  Facility" 

Mr  FUQUA  (durinK  the  reading)  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ronsent  that 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  be 


considered  a.s  read  and  printed  m  the 
Recofd 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  reque.sl  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida'-' 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Speaker.  I  re.serve  the 
right  to  object 

Mr  Sijeaker  I  will  not  object  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee could  explain  to  the  House  vei\ 
briefly  exactly  what  the  difTerences  are 
between  the  House  version  and  the  Sen- 
ate version 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Spraker.  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Research.  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1980.  H  R  7865.  pa-ssed 
the  House  on  August  25.  1980  The  Sen- 
ate passed  a  very  similar  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1980  Smci-  the  bills  were  sub.stan- 
tially  the  same  and  the  diffennices  rela- 
tively easy  to  resolve,  a  compromise  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  has  been  prepared  for 
consideration  by  this  body 

There  are  five  substantive  changes  to 
the  House  bill,  most  of  which  I  consider 
to  be  improvements  in  the  original  bill 
The  remainder  are  studies  requested  by 
the  other  body. 

The  first  change  to  the  House  bill  ac- 
cepts a  provision  added  by  tiie  other  body 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
evaluate  in  further  detail  the  risk  factors 
associated  with  the  generic  design  and 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  This 
directive  is  intended  to  focus  appropriate 
emphasis  on  one  mechanism  for  defining 
the  areas  requiring  improvement  in  light 
water  nuclear  powerplants.  If  the  risk 
factors  can  be  more  accurately  projected 
and  evaluated,  the  DOE  s  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  efforts 
can  be  placed  on  the  areas  yielding  the 
most  productive  results. 

The  second  change  modifies  the  House 
provision  requiring  an  in-dopth  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  health  and  safely 
risks  associated  witii  all  significant  elec- 
trical energy  sources  The  House  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  require  the  DOE  to 
publish  and  periodically  update  a  report 
comparing  the  various  risks  of  each  sig- 
nificant electrical  energy  source  This 
modified  provision  requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  data  base  and  develop  a 
methodology  which  would  be  suitable  to 
permit  the  comparison  of  relative  risks 
between  each  significant  electrical  energy 
source,  but  does  not  require  that  tlie 
Secretary  evaluate  and  prepare  a  rejxirt 
on  the  relative  risks  of  each  source  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  adequate  compro- 
mise 

The  third  change  adds  a  provision 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  coordi- 
nate his  activities  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  This  provision 
was  included  in  a  more  general  provi- 
sion in  tiie  Hou.se-passed  version,  which 
stated  that  the  Secretary  had  to  coordi- 
nate his  activities  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  Tlie  new  provision  spe- 
cifically mentions  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  because  it  is  recognized 
that  this  agency  does  perform  research 
on  improving  reactor  safety,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  there  be  no  duplication  of 
eftort  or  programmatic  conflict  between 
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the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ind 
the  Department  of  Energy.  However,  this 
provision  does  not  authorize  or  require 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commi.ssion  to 
direct  or  perform  any  of  the  research, 
development  and  demonstration  work 
under  this  act 

The  fourth  change  retains  a  pro\ision 
added  by  the  other  body  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  study  the  need  for  and  fea- 
sibility of  creating  a  reactor  engineennB 
simulator  facility  at  a  national  labora- 
tory This  study  would  focus  on  the  use 
m"  such  facilitv  for  fostering  research  in 
the  generic  design  of  various  types  of 
light  water  reactors,  under  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  abnormal  conditions  and  postu- 
lated accident  conditions 

The  fifth  change  retains  the  Senate 
provision  directing  the  Secretary  to  ini- 
tiate a  study  as  to  the  sutTiciency  of  ef- 
forts to  provide  trained  nuclear  power- 
plant  operators,  and  to  assess  tlie  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  Federal  corps  of  pro- 
fessionals to  insoect  and  supervise  reac- 
tor operations.  I  note,  however,  that  the 
nuclear  industry  has  established  an  In- 
stitute of  Nuclear  Power  Operations 
with  an  aggressive  nuclear  powerr;lant 
operator  tra'ntnc;  program,  and  it  is  my 
ur.der.^tandmg  that  all  utilities  with  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  members  of  this 
Institute  It  IS  expected  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  would  work  with  indus- 
try m  conducting  this  study,  and  that  it 
would  take  full  account  of  the  need  to 
avoid  Federal  expenditures  and  involve- 
ment If  the  private  sector  intends  to  ac- 
comnlish  the  same  goal 

There  are.  additionally,  a  few  minor 
word  changes  uhich  do  not  affect  the  in- 
tent of  the  original  House-jja.ssed  version 
of  this  bill. 

With  thes?  modes;  changes  to  our  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  other 
body  will  quickly  and  favorably  act  upon 
this  legislation 

As  I  said  there  are  a  few  minor  word 
changes  that  do  not  affect  the  intent  of 
this.  It  has  one  other  change  which  was 
added,  and  that  is  to  name  the  Fusion 
Test  Facility  at  Hanford.  Wash  .  after 
our  longtimt  colleapue.  Congres.'jman 
Mike  McCofm»ck.  who  has  .served  so 
well  on  this  committee  Tliis  facility  is 
in  his  congressional  district,  and  ground 
was  just  broken  in  February  of  this  year 
It  is  our  intention  to  name  that  facility 
after  our  colleague  as  a  tribute  to  his 
long  and  dedicated  service  in  the  field  of 
fusion  energy. 

r      1830 

Mr  WINN  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
the  clarification 

I.  too,  want  t«  add  mv  comments  as 
far  as  the  dedication  of  the  building  in 
Mr.  McCoRMACK's  name  We  certainly 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  that  endeavor 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr  McCormacki  and 
the  chairman  for  including  that  in  the 
recommendations 

Mr  St>eaker.  I  withdraw  mv  reserva- 
tion of  obiection 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objections  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr    Ft-QfA  •  -^ 
CXXVI 2028— Part  24 


Mr  WEISS  Mr.  Sr>eaker.  reserving  the 
nuht  to  object,  the  last  part  of  the  leg- 
islation IS  one  with  which  I  have  not 
only  no  problem,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman deserves  amply  to  have  that  fa- 
cility named  in  his  honor.  I  think  that  the 
fusion  program  is  an  extremely  critical 
one.  and  as  the  gentleman  said,  maybe 
the  most  important  development  of  this 
century 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  legislation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  described,  and  I  won- 
der if  he  would  tell  me  whether,  in  fact. 
IS  this  a  conference  report  tiiat  we  are 
discu.ssing  at  this  point? 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  WEISS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida 

Mr  FUQUA  I  mentioned  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  bills  were  very  simi- 
lar in  nature  Rather  than  having  a  con- 
ferer.ce.  we  agreed  to  amendments  that 
I  think  substantially  increase  the  bill  and 
probably  will  make  it  much  more  accept- 
able even  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  even  though  it  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  him  m  itvS  present  form 
when  It  passed  the  House. 

So  we  are  choosing  this  method  that 
It  will  go  back  to  the  Senate  The  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
amendments 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving: the  right  to  object,  this  matter,  I 
assume  it  was  discussed  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee who  usually  have  some  questions 
at>out  this  kind  of  legislation  I  am  won- 
derinp  whether,  m  fact,  it  has  been  unan- 
imously approved. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  but  we  did  discuss 
this,  and  .some  quest  on  was  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Mr 
Markey  '  We  discussed  that  with  our 
colleague  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr. 
Harkin  i  .  The  gentle.man  from  low  a  ■  Mr 
Harkin  I  is  in  full  support  of  the  bill  and 
thinVs  it  is  a  eood  measure  and  has  as- 
sured me  he  intends  to  support  it, 

Mr.  WEISS  Further  re.serving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr  Si^eaker.  does  the 
gentleman  know  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Ottinger  ' 
on  this  legislation'' 

Mr.  FUQUA  I  ha\e  not  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  however.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  di.scussed  it  with  him.  It  is  my  under- 
standing he  has  no  objection. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr  W'EISS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Ottingfri.  talked 
this  matter  over  with  us  just  about  10 
minutes  ago.  He  went  through  a  series  of 
questions  with  us.  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  said  in  effect.  "I  have  no  ob- 
ject ons." 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reserv-ation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr  Fuqum  "^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  first  of  all. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  obviously  will  not  object 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr  Fuqva  , 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  >  Mr  Winn  . 
and  all  of  the  members  on  the  commit- 
tee who  have  worked  on  this  bill 

If  I  may  exclude  for  a  moment  the 
final  section  of  the  bill  from,  my  remarks. 
I  want  to  say  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
bill  We  have  worked  for  a  long  time  to 
develop  a  program,  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram, to  mcrea.se  even  further  the  safety 
of  our  nuclear  powerplants.  and  this  bill 
obviously  will  do  that 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
was  shocked  probably  and  more  sur- 
prised than  at  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  since  I  have  been  m  the 
Congress  I  am  overwhelmed  and  flat- 
tered I  cannot  adequately  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  all 
those  around  him  for  their  considera- 
tion. I  shall  never  forget  this,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Members  that  I  am  dehghted 
with  the  fact  that  mv  name,  if  this  bill 
becomes  law.  will  be  attached  to  our  first 
step  into  the  engineering  de\elopment 
phase  of  our  nuclear  fusion  program  I 
am  indeed  honored. 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  no  person  has  probably  contributed 
any  more  to  the  development  of  fusion 
energy  m  the  last  decade  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this 
facility  be  named  in  his  honor 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
withdraw    mv    reservation   of   objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   i  Mr    FVqua  '  ? 

Mrs  BOUQU.ARD  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  rise  in  ;trong 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R  7865.  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Research,  Development,  and 
De.monstration  Act  of  1980  This  l«»gisla- 
tion.  sponsored  by  my  good  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Mike  McCormack.  is  the 
product  of  lengthy  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Production  We  undertook  our  cons'cer- 
ation  of  this  measure  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  plant.  I  believe  that  our  domestic 
nuclear  power  industry,  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Energy,  have  learned  a 
number  of  significant  lessons  from  this 
incident  Despite  the  outstanding  safety 
record  of  commercial  nuclear  plants, 
greater  safety  is  both  necessary  and 
attainable 

Specifically,  there  are  a  number  of  de- 
sign criteria  and  operator  training  prac- 
tices th^'t  can  be  upgraded  By  and  large 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  current  state 
of  technology  applied  in  the  control  rovin; 
to   monitor   conditions   within    the   core 
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of  the  reactor,  improved  Instrumenta- 
tion couJd  remedy  this  situation  nnally. 
the  Uepartment  of  Kner,<y  itseli  can 
vastly  improve  the  informalioii  flow 
amonK  plant  operators  unci  vendors, 
thus  increasing  the  role  of  preventive 
maintenance 

This  bill  provide.s  a  solid  and  work- 
able base  for  the  contimifd  saff.  order»>. 
and  econoniR-  development  ol  nuciear 
power  Nuciear  (xiwer  today  provides 
about  U  percent  ol  our  total  electr.city. 
That  figure  will  increa.se  over  the  next 
few  years  Our  country  will  continue  to 
rely  on  this  enerKy  source,  and  this  bill 
will  heip  us  to  a.s.sure  the  safety  ol  these 
plants 

There  is.  Mr  Speaker,  one  other  lacet 
of  this  bill  wh.ch  I  would  hke  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Alter  a 
decade  of  leadership  in  the  »  liumber. 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.stungton  Mr 
McC()RMACK>  will  be  leuviiiK  the  Con- 
grese  Everyone  of  us  who  luis  .,erved 
with  Mike  realize  how  enormous  h.s  ,on- 
tributions  to  this  Nation  have  bft'i  The 
fact  that  our  country  hits,  at  Itusl.  an  en- 
erKy  pcjlicy  is  m  larKe  part  a  tribute  to  his 
work  In  recoKiutlon  of  his  efforts  his 
colleagues  have  recoiiuiuTidtd  renam- 
ing the  FMIT  facility  at  Hannaford 
after  Repre.sentative  Met  oh  imk  I  be- 
lieve that  this  1.S  a  well -deserved  reward 
and  simply  want  to  otTer  my  conxratu- 
lalions  to  the  t^entlcin.m  truin  \Va.shing- 
ton.  my  good  fnend.  Mike  McCormack 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  ?'lorida  'Mr  I'\iqua'>i 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  reservlry? 
the  right  to  object,  under  my  reserva- 
tion I  would  like  to  add  :i  word  of  com- 
mendation to  our  dLstinnmshed  colleague, 
the  gentlemiui  from  Wa-slunglon  '  Mikf 
McCormack  1 .  who  ha.s  been  a  ma.ior  force 
in  this  body  lowiird  solving  our  very 
acute  energy  problem,  brin^inn  a  great 
deal  of  vision,  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing, technical  and  .scientific  exper- 
tise, and  It  has  txH-n  a  privilege  to  work 
with  hlni  along  thes<»  lines  m  addition  to 
having  a  very  close  t)ersonai  relationship 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wa-shington 
And  while  hi.s  retirement  is  coming  in- 
voluntarily. I  certainly  want  r.i  expre.ss 
to  him  publiclv  here  m  this  body,  that 
Members  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  gained 
a  great  restn-ct  and  affection  for  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  and  we 
certainly  hoix-  that  he  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet, will  have  good  health  and  much 
pleasure  In  the  years  aheau  I  am  sure  he 
will  have  a  very  active  recrement. 

Mr  Stieaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  trmiiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.in 
from  Florida  'Mr   FiigrA'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U'miK>re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  re<-ue,st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


D  1840 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr   FUQUA   Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
't  ous   con.senl    that    all    Members   may 
have  2  legislative  days  in  which  to  revi.s*- 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  legisla 
tlon  just  considered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  SEIBEHLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill.  HR  7033.  which  the  House 
passed  earlier  today. 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
o'jjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  WOIPE  Mr  Sneaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted 5  legLslative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  there- 
m  extr  neous  material  on  the  death  of 
Mrs  Peter  \V  Rodino.  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
ob'ection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMUNICATION  FROM 
NICHOLAS   WULTICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Nicholas  Wultlch: 

CliMMITTFE    ON    SMAU.    BUSINESS. 

Washington.  D  C    December  4.  1980. 
Hon  Thomas  P  O'Neill.  Jr  . 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Res  722.  96th  Congress,  this 
l-s  to  advise  you  that  I  was  served  today  with 
a  subpoena  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  deposition  in  an  action  entitled 
In  Re:  TBP  Confidential  Business  Docu- 
ments Litigation.  MDL  No  428  The  sub- 
poena also  requires  me  to  bring  "all  docu- 
ments relating  In  any  manner  to  Iowa  Beef 
Processors.  Inc  or  Hughes  A  Bagley  " 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  deposition  Involves 
mv  employment  during  a  Small  Business 
Committee  study  and  Investigation  of  prob- 
lems of  small  buslneas  involved  In  the  pro- 
duction, slaughtering,  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  commodities.  Including  meat,  and 
thus  is  related  to  the  ofJlclal  functions  of 
the  House  The  documents  Involved  are  all 
records  of  the  Committee,  and  thus  Involves 
the  production  or  disclosure  of  documents 
relating  to  the  offlclal  functions  of  the 
House 

The  subpoena  Is  being  examined  and  I 
am  consulting  with  Chairman  Smith  re- 
garding determinations  to  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  H.  Res. 
722 

Respectfully. 

Nicholas  Wultich 


A   10-PERCENT  LIMIT  ON  INTEREST 

(Mr  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permLs.sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi.s  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  i 

Mr.  A1J!:X.A.NUEH  Mr  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  quts^tion  but  that  inflation  is  the 
No  1  problem  facing  this  country  today 
But  I  suggest  It  is  no  solution  at  ail  to 
aJlow  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make  reces- 
sion No.  1  with  uiflalion  a  very  close 
second. 

The  Fed's  policy  of  driving  the  C(js:  of 
money  .skyward  without  regard  for 
whether  they  are  chokmg  off  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  will  surely 
push  the  Nation  into  a  new  and  deeper 
recession  unless  the  trend  is  soon  re- 
versed. 

I  have  prepared  a  very  simple  bill 
which  will  work  the  necessary  remedy  It 
will  impase  a  10-percent  ceiling  on  the 
Interest  rate  which  <  an  be  charged  by 
any  lender. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
Chairman  Volkers  breadth  of  vtsion  is 
broad  enough  He  has  said  he  wants  "to 
squeeze  out  inflation,  not  growth,'  but 
I  submit  he  may  be  doing  the  opposite 
If  the  Fed  cannot  restrain  lUself  then 
perliaps  it  is  time  for  the  Congres-s  to  im- 
pose the  needed  restraints  with  law 
which  will  impose  a  national  usury  rate. 

The  bill  that  I  plan  to  offer  during  the 
97th  Congress  reads  as  follows; 

HR   — 
A  bill  to  provide  that  no  creditor  may  charge 

interest  on  any  loan  or  extension  of  credit 

,it  a  rate  of  interest  which  is  greater  than 

10  percent  per  annum 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
creditor  may  take,  receive,  reserve,  or  charge 
interest  on  any  loan  or  extension  of  credit 
at  a  rate  greater  than  10  percent  per  annum 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"creditor"  means  any  person,  the  Federal 
Government  and  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  thereof,  and  any  State  or 
local  government  or  agency  thereof. 


CONSULTATIONS  ON  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY—NEED FOR  A  BICAMERAL 
rVPPROACH 

'  Mr  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  article  of  November  26  out- 
lined the  willingness  of  the  incoming 
Reagan  administration  to  consult  di- 
rectly with  Senate  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  formuhition  of  U  S  arms 
control  policy.  L'nder  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Members  of  the  Senate  would  have 
a  direct  role  in  shaping  U  S  S.M.T  nego- 
tiating positions  Some  advisers  to  the 
President  elect  apparently  feel  such  Sen- 
ate Input  would  smooth   ratification  of 
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any  future  SALT  .igreement   That  belief 
IS  certainly  understandable  and  justified 

If  such  an  approach  is  undertaken  by 
the  new  President,  it  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  up  in  the  level  of  consultat  on 
undertaken  by  the  executive  branch  on 
arms  control  policy  In  principle,  this 
new  intimacy  in  consultat'ons  is  certain- 
ly to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  view  that  Congress 
should  have  a  role  m  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  not  merely  be  asked  to  accept 
or  rr.iert  what  the  Exe:utive  has  pro- 
pased  Indeed.  I  would  welcome  such  an 
approach  'n  ths  -nstarce  were  it  not  for 
iLs  obvious  one-sidedne.ss  Therefore.  I 
submit  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  included  in  the  consultation 
process  Certainly  it  is  our  intention  to 
cooperate  w  th  the  new  administration. 

Since  the  Carter  administration  de- 
cided to  send  the  S.'VLT  II  agreement  to 
the  Congress  as  a  treaty,  an  alarming 
perception  has  grown  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  should  be  ignored  and 
thit  iLs  role  in  shaping  the  future  of  the 
S.\LT  proce.ss  should  be  minimized  In 
light  of  the  effects  of  the  November  elec- 
tion on  the  Senate  and  the  White  House. 
I  suppose  that  the  growth  of  this  percep- 
tion IS  only  natural  In  an  effort  to  dispel 
such  ideas,  let  me  offer,  in  the  words  of 
the  President-elect,  some  "stra'ght  talk" 
about  the  S.^LT  process 

First,  the  role  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  helping  to  shape  arms  con- 
trol policy  through  its  appropriations 
function  IS  constitutionally  mandated 
Second,  that  constitutional  mandate  is 
not  .sensitive  to  the  partisan  composition 
of  the  House  Third,  the  notion  that 
S.^LT  agreements  should  be  treaties  and 
therefore  .sent  only  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval LS  not  .set  in  stone.  One  of  the 
President-elect's  Republ.can  predeces- 
-^or^  Pres:dent  N  xon  .submitted  the 
SALT  I  agreement  to  both  Hoxses  of 
Congress  Fourth,  even  if  treaties  are 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  only,  the  implementation  of  any 
future  SALT  treaty  will  directly  affect 
the  budgets  of  the  Defen.se  Department 
and  many  other  agencies  These  budgets 
must  be  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

As  the  intense  SALT  debate  of  the 
past  years  indicates,  broad  national  un- 
derstanding and  consensus  are  required 
in  significant  matters  like  strategic  anns 
limitaton 

But  strategic  arms  limitation  is  only 
one  of  the  important  areas  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  looks  forward 
to  working  with  the  new  Reagan  admin- 
istration It  IS  my  hope  that  the  ap- 
parent wilhngne.ss  of  the  President-elect 
to  retogni/e  a  role  lor  Congress  on  US 
arms  control  questions  will  also  be  shown 
in  all  other  important  foreign  policy 
matters.  For  example,  the  executive 
branch  will  soon  be  engaged  in  discus- 
sions on  ba.se  agreements  and  bilateral 
treaties,  some  perhaps  entailing  commit- 
ments of  U.S.  assistance  As  the  new  ad- 
ministration begins  to  consider  these 
various  pacts  it  should  consult  with  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate. 


Policies  and  actions  regarding  our  al- 
1  ances  must  be  well  presented  to  the 
House  before  they  are  put  into  effect. 
For  instance,  various  efforts  to  improve 
NATO  capability  will  require  legislative 
initiatives  to  which  the  House  can  make 
un.que  and   significant  contributions. 

The  development  of  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  and  of  policies  concerning 
the  Persian  Gulf  should  also  be  formu- 
lated with  careful  consideration  to  the 
\  lews  of  the  House 

Similarly,  advance  consultation  with 
and  involvement  of  the  House  will  be  re- 
quired for  advancing  peace  in  the  Mid- 
ea.st.  on  trade  negotiations,  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  and  a  host  of  other  politi- 
cal and  economic  matters. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  areas  where 
advance  and  close  consultation  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  essen- 
tial for  the  foreign  policy  initiatives  of 
the  admin  stration  requiring  legislative 
action  to  be  successful. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  intend  to 
work  closely  with  the  new  President^as 
I  have  with  his  predecessors  of  both  par- 
ties— in  seeking  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
all  foreign  policy  issues.  In  order  to 
achieve  that  goal,  I  intend  to  seek  the 
highest  and  widest  possible  level  of  con- 
sultations with  the  executive  branch.  My 
Republican  colleagues  inform  me  that 
the  new  Pres.dent  intends  to  do  the 
same. 

The  intentions  of  the  new  administra- 
tion to  seek  a  greater  Senate  role  in 
S.^LT  negotiating  p)ositions  would  be 
consistent  with  this  consultative  effort — 
^nd  more  promising  of  future  success — if 
't  recognized  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  has  an  essential  and  legit- 
imate role  to  play  in  the  crafting  of  arms 
control  policy  and  other  vital  U.S.  for- 
e  gn  policy  questions. 

Reagan  Advisers  Weigh  a  Greater  Role  for 

THE  Senate  in  Asms  Talks 

(By  Richard  Burt) 

Washington,  November  25 — President- 
elect Ronald  Reagan's  foreign  policy  advisers 
are  considennj;  an  arms  control  plan  In 
whi-h  amendments  proposed  by  the  incom- 
ing Senate  to  the  existing  strategic  .irms 
treaty  would  form  the  basis  of  the  American 
negotiating  position  at  a  new  round  of  talks 
with  Moscow   Republican  officials  said  today. 

The  officials  said  that  although  Mr  Reagan 
had  not  yet  decided  who  would  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State  or  In  other  senior  foreign 
fxjliry  posts,  key  Republican  aides  had  al- 
ri^pdy  Ijegun  to  examine  how  the  Admlnistra- 
t  on  would  deal  with  strategic  arms  negotla- 
t'ons. 

During  the  campaign.  Mr.  Reagan  said  he 
would  s.-rap  the  existing  accord,  signed  by 
Moscow  and  Washington  in  June  1979.  but 
he  and  other  senior  Republicans  have  said 
that  they  would  continue  the  negotiating 
process  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better  agree- 
ment 

In  recent  days  specialists  in  strategic  arms 
matters  who  advised  Mr  Reagan  during  the 
campaign  and  who  are  active  in  the  transi- 
tuin  pro,"e.vs  have  started  studying  options 
open  to  the  new  administration. 

According  to  Republican  officials,  one  pro- 
posal that  ha-s  received  support  from  military 
experts  as  well  as  Republican  members  of 
Congress  calls  for  the  Senate  to  have  a  large. 
voice  in  shaping  a  new  position.  The  officials 


said  that  under  the  proposal  the  Senate,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  would  be 
asked  lo  study  the  existing  agreement  and 
suggest  changes  that  if  adopted  in  talks  be- 
tween Moscow  and  W'ashlngton  would  ineure 
that  the  accord  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Republican  officials  said  this  could  help 
them  avoid  the  situation  faced  by  the  Carter 
Administration  last  year  when  It  appeared 
that  the  White  House  had  signed  a  treaty 
that  might  not  be  accepted  by  the  required 
tv^o-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  officials  said  that  if  Senate-proposed 
amendments  to  the  existing  treaty  Ijecame 
the  basis  of  the  Reagan  administration  s  arms 
position,  the  White  House  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  gaining  support  for 
an  agreement  emerging  from  talks  with  Mos- 
cow. 

In  addition.  Republican  aides  are  also 
known  to  l>elieve  that  eliciting  suggestions 
from  the  Senate  on  changes  to  the  1979 
treaty  would  strengthen  the  administration  s 
bargaining  leverage  with  Moscow  "If  the 
Russians  know  that  the  Senate  won't  approve 
the  treaty  without  certain  revisions."  one 
said,  "then  they  will  probably  consider  our 
list   of  amendments  a  lot   more  seriously  " 

While  the  proposal  is  said  to  have  the 
backing  of  several  Republican  Senators,  In- 
cluding Howard  H  Baker  Jr.  who  Is  ex- 
pected to  become  the  majority  leader  in 
January,  it  is  viewed  with  skepticism  by  other 
Republican  officials  In  particular,  some 
specialists  on  arms-control  matters  said  that 
even  if  the  new  administration  were  able  to 
guarantee  ihat  an  amended  treaty  would  be 
approved  by  the  Senate,  Moscow  might  t>e 
unwilling  to  accept  certain  proposals. 

"Then  the  Reagan  W'hlte  House  would  come 
under  terrific  pressure  to  make  concessions 
in  the  talks  which  would  be  viewed  in  the 
Senate  as  a  betrayal,"  said  a  Reagan  national 
security  adviser 

However,  another  Reagan  adviser  said  that 
Senate-proposed  amendments  would  l>e  a 
positive  factor  m  new  negotiations  tiecause 
It  would  act  "to  stiffen  our  backt)one  " 

"It  would  be  a  lot  harder  for  us  to  make 
concessions  knowing  that  we  had  marching 
orders  from  the  Senate,"  the  adviser  said. 

The  treaty  signed  by  President  Carter 
would  limit  the  t>omt>er  and  missile  forces  of 
each  Side  to  2.250  systems  through  1985  The 
treaty  also  contains  additional  celling  on 
special  categories  of  systems,  such  as  missiles 
armed  with  mu.tiple  warheads  and  so-called 
heavy  '  land-based  rockets 

A  protocol  to  the  tre-^.ty,  which  would  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1981,  also  places  range 
limits  on  land-  and  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles 

In  preliminary  discussions  on  the  treaty  In 
the  Senate  last  year,  Republicsins  and  con- 
servative Democrats  discussed  a  variety  of 
possible  amendments  to  the  treaty  These  In- 
cluded changes  to  Improve  Washington's 
ability  to  monitor  Moscow's  compilSLnce;  re- 
ductions in  the  numt)er  of  "heavy"  missiles 
that  Moscow  would  be  allowed;  the  Inclusion 
of  longer-range  Soviet  bombers  in  the  overall 
weapons  ceiling,  and  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  cruise  missiles  and  the  deployment 
of  mobile  missiles  contained  in  the  protocol 

Reagan  advisers  said  that  even  If  Senate- 
proposed  amendments  were  not  formally  In- 
rorporated  into  a  new  negotiating  position. 
many  of  these  changes  would  still  be  reflected 
in  the  new  administration's  approach  to  arms 
control 


BONI^TTVTLLE   POWER  BILL  TO  BE 
UoED  FOR  NUCLEAR  PLANT 

•Mr    WFAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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ininutr   and    to   revise    and   extend    his 
remark-s.i 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr  Speaker,  we  stood 
HI  this  Chamber  less  than  a  month  ago 
debatint;  the  Northwest  power  bill  and 
heard  constant  reassurances  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  result  in  a  great 
new  romtiutment  to  conservation  and 
the  development  of  renewable  resources. 
However,  just  a  few  days  ago.  the  top 
officials  of  the  bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration stated  that  the  bill  will  indeed 
be  used  to  underwrite  new  nuclear 
plants. 

I  brinK  to  your  attention  a  newspaper 
story  from  the  Eugene  Register  Guard 
of  November  23,  1980,  which  quotes 
Deputy  BPA  Administrator  Ray  Foleen 
as  saying  BPA  may  help  finance  a  total 
of  nine  new  nuclear  i-lants— includin,? 
the  five  plants  now  planned  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
which  have  had  cost  overruns  of  about 
$13  billion  already. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
story  be  printed  ii\  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

And  just  this  week,  BPA  Administrator 
Sterling  Munro  gave  a  speech  in  Spokane 
saying  that  the  power  from  WPPSS  4 
and  5  are  "absolutely  necessary"  to  meet 
the  region's  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  a  report  on  this  speech  as 
reported  by  KUGN  Rad  o  in  Eugene,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
aforementioned  Eugene  Register  Guard 
story. 

And.  only  2  days  ago.  a  story  appeared 
in  the  Portland  Oreyoiiian  relating  an 
Interview  with  Robert  L  Ferguson,  ihe 
new  manager  of  WPPSS.  talkiiiK  about 
the  latest  cost  projections  on  the  five 
WPPSS  plants  Mr  Ferguson  revealed  in 
his  speech  that  with  the  aid  of  the  blank 
check  known  as  "guaranteed  purchase 
that  this  body  provided,  bonding  for  Lh-^ 
WPPSS  nuclear  plants  in  the  State  of 
Washington  now  account  for  half— that 
is  half — of  all  the  outstanding  municipal 
revenue  bonds  in  th.s  country 

Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  bein^  paid  on  these  bonds,  a  sin- 
gle day  of  delay  in  construction  on  thc.>e 
plants  costs  between  $5  and  $10  million 
The  truth  is  that  the  utlities  who  have 
signed  away  their  as>ets  to  WPPSS  are 
now  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  bond 
market  is  saturated  with  WPPSS  bond.- 
They  had  to  pay  10  63  percent  interest 
on  tax-free  bonds  wh  ch  they  sold  on*./ 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

These  utilities  are  in  such  a  desperate 
situation  that  they  are  counting  on  BPA 
to  bail  them  out  And  BPA  has  now  made 
it  clear  that  they  will  be  doing  everythin*; 
they  can  to  see  that  they  do  get  bailed 
out. 

But  I  ask  you.  who  is  f^oing  to  bail  out 
t  he  ratepayers  of  the  Northwest  who  w  ill 
tiv  obligated  by  BPA  to  p  ck  up  the  tab 
lor  these  outrageous  cost  overruns?  You 
and  I  both  know  the  answer.  No  one. 

If  this  bill  IS  not  to  be  a  total  charade, 
if  the  cost-effective  clauses  and  the  pri- 
ority clauses  for  conservation  and  renew- 
ables  are  not  to  be  mere  window  dressing. 


than  I  call  on  everyone  who  supported 
this  b.ll  to  repudiate  the  statements 
..ladeby  theBPA 

And  I  call  on  the  Governors  in  mak- 
ing their  appointments  to  the  regional 
planning  council,  especially  Governor 
Atiyeh  of  Oregon,  to  appoint  people  who 
will  see  that  everything  possible  is  done 
to  develop  the  least  expensive  alterna- 
tives— conservation  and  renewable  re- 
sources— before  any  commitments  are 
made  to  underwrite  new  thermal  proj- 
ects. 

I  hope  that  Governor  Atiyeh  will,  m 
add  t  on.  finally  choose  to  admit  the 
truth  about  this  bill  Because  it  was  he 
who  said,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter  to 
me  of  May  28.  1980: 

Oregonlaris  need  llie  bill  for  the  fullest 
pcs.slble  development  of  renewable  resourres 
and  to  assure  that  all  the  conservation  that 
can  be  wrung  from  the  system  Is  achieved 
Oregonlans  need  the  bill  to  make  sure  that 
only  those  power  plants  that  are  needed  are 
built  when  needed  and  at  the  lowest  poislblo 
cost. 

It  was  also  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
who  stated  to  the  Eugene  Register  Guard 
on  October  1.  1980.  that  he  "supported 
the  measure  because  it  would  assure 
Oregon's  supply  of  energy  for  the  future, 
would  help  reduce  rates  for  energy  con- 
■umers,  and  would  provide  benefits  for 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  le- 
.sources." 

With  the  recent  statements  of  the  BPA 
Adm  nistrator.  his  stafT.  and  others,  it 
should  be  clear  to  everyone,  especially  to 
Governor  Atiyeh.  thit  this  bill  was  never 
des'gned  by  its  promoters  as  a  conserva- 
tion bill  If  the  Governor  was  unfortu- 
nately hoodwinked  by  the  bills  .support- 
ers into  believing  that  the  bill  provided 
anyth'ng  more  than  window  dressing  in 
the  way  of  conservation  and  renewables. 
then  I  urwe  h'm  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
now  guarantee  tint  deve'opnieni  of  the 
most  low-rost  alternatives — conservation 
and  renewables — comes  first  before  any 
add  tional  new  thermal  development, 
despte  what  the  BPA.  the  nuclear  in- 
dustrv.  the  giant  direct  .service  corpora- 
tions, and  the  lobbyists,  want. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  and  the 
Governor,  that  low -cost  conservation 
pnd  re"ew.ibles  is  what  the  people  of 
Oregon  '•ant.  and  what  any  elected  ofti- 
c'al  will  be  expected  to  provide  before 
h»  or  she  will  be  granted  an  extension 
of  the  electorate's  trust 

I  From  the  Eugene  Reglster-Ouard, 

Nov   23.  1980) 

BPA  Pi-ANS  To  Helj>  Pay  for  N-Plants 

(By  Jacqul  Banaszvnskl) 

Richland.  Wash  The  Federal  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  almost  certilnly  will 
help  finance  the  cost  of  new  nuclear  power 
plant.^  In  Washington  state  despite  a  con- 
gressional mandate  that  conservation  and 
renewable  resource  programs  be  given  first 
preference  for  ananolng.  a  top  BPA  ofSclal 
said  Saturday. 

I>puty  Administrator  Ray  Foleen  said  the 
BPA  Is  "not  Just  paying  homage"  to  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  passed  Northwest  energy 
bill  that  require  conservation  progr.ims  and 
renewable  resource  projects  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped before  the  government  turns  to  new 


thermal   power  plants  to  meet  the  regloo's 
energy  needs. 

However,  Foleen  also  said  that  the  energy 
from  all  those  sources.  Including  as  many 
as  nine  new  nuclear  plants  In  Washington 
stite.  will  be  needed  to  avoid  electricity 
shortages  in  the  region  In  the  next  20  years 
Foleen  s  predictions  were  echoed  by  offi- 
cials from  privately  owned  and  publicly 
owned  utilities  In  Washington,  but  were 
criticized  by  the  leader  of  a  citizen  watchdog 
group,  who  said  the  "utility  mentality"  lacks 
a  strong  conservation  ethic. 

The  Northwest  could  get  along  without 
costly  new  thermal  plants  if  It  would  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  home  weath- 
erizatlon,  on  solar  retrofitting  and  on  the 
development  of  small-scale  renewable  gener- 
tion  projects,  according  to  Jim  Lazar.  direc- 
tor of  Fair  Energy  Rates  Now  (FERNi 

Lazar  Joinerl  Foleen  and  other  energy  offl- 
ctals  in  a  debate  on  Northwetl  energy  policy 
during  the  last  day  of  the  Hanford  Energy 
Seminar  here 

Even  with  massive  constrvallon  efforts  and 
with  the  construction  nf  all  planned  genera- 
tion plantb.  the  Nortnwest  could  face  an 
energy  deficit  In  the  mid-1980s  of  4.000 
megawatts,  or  20  percent  of  Ite  needs.  Foleen 
i^ald 

The  regifin  will  need  the  energy  from  all 
five  nuclear  power  plant-s  now  being  built  by 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem (WPPSS),  from  two  nuclear  plants 
I.  lanned  by  Pugel  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  from  the  two  Pebble  Springs  nuclear 
plants  planned  by  Portland  General  Electric 
Co  .  he  said. 

PGE's  Pebble  Springs  project,  originally 
proposed  for  a  site  near  Arlington  In  north- 
centra!  Oregon,  has  teen  Jeopardized  by  a 
recently  passed  stale  constitutional  amend- 
ment temporarily  banning  the  construction 
of  new  nuclear  plants  in  Oregon.  Neverthe- 
less. Foleen  and  other  Northwest  energj- 
leaders  speculated  that  the  project  would  be 
moved  to  the  federal  government's  Hanford 
Nuclear  Reservation  near  here 

Meanwhile,  two  of  the  WPPSS  plants  al- 
ready under  construction  at  me  Hanford 
reservation  are  being  threatened  by  labor 
(">spute.s  and  significant  cost  overruns 

However.  Robert  Ferguson.  WPPSS  execu- 
tive director,  assured  seminar  participants 
Saturday  that  the  projects  would  be  com- 
pleted Because  of  construction  delays  and 
f'plrallng  Inflation,  the  original  $4  billion  co.st 
of  the  five  plants  Is  now  estimated  at  116 
billion 

The  BPA  already  has  guaranteed  that  It 
V. ii;  purchase  the  jxjwer  produced  by  three 
<jf  the  five  WPPSS  plants  Now  the  BPA  Is 
considering  extcndlnij  that  promise  to  the 
final  two  projects,  which  would  make  finanr- 
liig  of  the  plants  less  costly.  Foleen  said 

Although  the  BPA  must  give  preference  to 
de' eloping  conservation  programs  and  re- 
newable resources  under  the-  new  Northwest 
energy  bill,  the  bill  also  gives  the  BPA  the 
authority  to  guarantee  financing  of  nuclear 
plants 

Lazar  challenged  the  utilities'  statistics 
and  said  the  region  could  get  along  without 
new  power  plants  Completion  of  the 
WPPSS  plants  and  construction  of  new- 
thermal  plants  would  "bankrupt"  the  region, 
he  said 

As  electricity  rates  continue  to  rise,  con- 
fumers  will  usf  less  power,  eventually  turn- 
ing large  central-station  power  plants  Into 
unnecessary  ulilte  elephants,  he  said. 

Transcript  or  Story  Aired  on  KUGN-Radio 
(ErcENE).  OEcrMBrR  3,  1980 
BPA    Administrator    Sterling    Munro   told 
the  Northwest  Public  Power  Association  the 
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region  need?  all  five  nuclear  plants  being 
built  in  Washington.  Munro  says  those 
plants  are  figured  Into  the  regions  future 
energy  supplies  and  will  be  iinpc riant  to  the 
regional  power  planning  council  once  Its  ap- 
pointed and  It-s  planning  Is  started 

"We  do  not  know  If  the  regional  council 
win  Include  In  Its  plan  the  acquisition  of 
the  participants'  Interests  In  conventional 
plants,  such  as  WPPSS  4  and  5  However, 
given  the  current  projections.  I  think  there 
Is  something  we  do  know  !♦  Is  ine.scai).ib!e 
that  the  generation  from  these  plants  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  meet  the  region's  need.'- 
If  the  deficits  In  the  region  are  not  alloAed 
to  grow  even  higher  than  they  are  nnw 
projected  " 

And.  Munro  says  those  projects  will  be  at- 
tractive If  they  meet  construction  schedules 
with  some  end  to  cost  escalations  And  he 
says  he  likes  new  directions  taken  with  these 
projects  and  he  wants  them  finished. 


foreign  ass. stance  dollars  are  used  to 
■advance  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
needy  people  of  the  world.  Haiti  desper- 
ately needs  outside  assistance,  but  I  must 
q'ae.stion  the  wisdom  of  providing  aid  to 
a  go\ernment  which  engages  in  political 
and  economic  repression.  We  cannot 
c.o->e  \our  eyes  to  the  continued  vioia- 
lians  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Haiti 
I  call  upon  the  Government  of  Haiti 
to  release  tho^e  pcr.son.-;  arrested  dunng 
the  i,ast  week.  I  also  strongly  urge  our 
own  Slate  Department  to  use  whatever 
iiilluence  it  has  to  persuade  the  Haitian 
Government  to  free  its  political  prisoners 
and  begin  to  live  up  to  its  promises  oi 
greater  freedom  for  the  Haitian  people. 


UMI 


MASS  ARRESTS  IN  HAITI 

'Mr  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  uiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ( 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
I'ke  to  expre.ss  my  cnnccrn  and  dsm  ly 
about  recent  developments  in  Haiti  In 
the  past  week,  the  Haitian  Governm"nt 
has  arrested  hundreds  of  i)crsons  who 
have  dared  to  be  critical  of  the  Duvalier 
regime.  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
active  in  forming  politcal  oppos  tion 
parties  and  workers  organizations,  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  the  academic  com- 
munity have  been  arrested. 

In  1979,  I  was  in  Haiti  and  I  had  *hc 
privilege  of  meeting  some  of  the  people 
connected  with  Radio  Metropole  and 
with  the  newspaper,  Le  Petit  Samedi 
Soir.  I  was  greatly  imi^ressed  by  their 
efforts  to  provide  the  people  of  Haiti 
with  alternative  sources  of  information 
I  found  them  to  be  very  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  a  better  life  for  the  Haitian  [leo- 
ple.  They  were  idealists,  not  revolution- 
aries. Now  I  have  learned  that  they  have 
been  arrested,  and  both  the  radio  station 
and  the  newspaper  have  been  closed. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  all  media 
which  sought  to  be  independent. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  has  tried  to  portray 
itself  as  a  government  interested  m  im- 
proving its  historically  poor  human 
rights  record,  'ihe  United  States  has 
responded  generously  to  these  an- 
nounced good  intentions.  Indeed,  m  ni> 
view,  the  United  States  has  overlooked 
many  human  r.ghts  violations  in  the 
hope  that  better  days  were  sure  to  come 
if  we  were  only  patient.  This  latest  wave 
of  arrests,  however,  showc.  us  that  the 
government  of  President  Jean -Claude 
Duvalier  has  not  turned  away  from  Us 
dismal  record  of  repression  and  terror 

I  deplore  this  blatant  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  those  persons  who  dared  to 
express  their  views  even  though  they 
were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Haitian  Government. 

As  a  nirmber  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opcration.s.  I 
have   a    responsibility    to   see    that    our 


Mr  Speaker,  the  'Wilmmgton  10  de- 
fendants were  long  overdue  for  some 
good  news  m  their  case.  I  am  optimistic 
mat  this  favorable  ruling  by  the  appeals 
court  today  will  lead  to  the  complete 
exoneration  of  the  defendants.  Although 
no  member  of  the  Wilmington  10  is  still 
in  prison  today.  I  think  they  would  all 
iigree  with  me  that  none  of  them  are 
.ruly  free  until  the  criminal  con\ictions 
apamst  them  are  expunged  and  their 
names  cleared.  Today  s  court  ruling  is  a 
nUe'e  step  m  achieving  that  goal 


REVERSAL     OF     FINDING     IN     THE 
WILMINGTON   10   CASE 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  nunuie  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calilornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ine  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  C.rcuit  today  handed  down 
it.-,  ruling  in  the  case  of  the  Wilmington 
10.  Ihe  court  reversed  the  finding  of  the 
US  district  court  m  Raleigh.  N.C  .  that  • 
the  Wilmington  10  were  not  entitled  to 
a  wnl  dl  habeas  corpus.  The  court  o!  ap- 
peals has  remanded  the  case  to  the  dis- 
trict court. 

The  appeals  court  action  is  a  tremen- 
dous Victory  lor  the  Wilmington  10.  I  am 
.sure  I  need  not  recoiuit  for  my  colleagues 
the  horrendous  irregularities  and  inequi- 
ties present  m  the  original  trial  of  the 
Wilm.ngton  10.  A.>  I  am  sure  they  recall, 
the  key  vvitnes.'ies  m  the  case  all  recanted 
their  damaging  testimony,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  witnesses  had  been  encour- 
aged 10  make  statements  uniavorabie  to 
the  defendants  m  exchange  for   lavors. 

The  gross  injustice  present  m  this  case 
resulted  in  the  unprecedented  action  of 
tne  Justice  Depariment  m  filing  a 
"friend  of  the  court"  brief  when  the  case 
V  as  heard  bv  the  US,  district  court  in 
Raleigh.  N.C.  When  the  district  court 
unfortunately  denied  the  Wilmington 
lO's  request  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
a  group  of  u<  here  in  the  House  decided 
to  lile  our  own  "friend  of  tlie  court"  brief 
w  th  the  court  of  appeals.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  55  colleagues,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  joining  with  me  in 
filing  this  brief. 

The  law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter 
ser\ed  as  our  counsel  and  did  a  truly 
remarkable  .lob  I  am  sure  that  their 
magnificent  oral  argument  before  the 
appeals  court,  and  the  excellent  bnefs 
which  they  filed  on  our  behalf,  played  a 
larse  part  in  the  courts  favorable  deter- 
mination. I  would  like  to  thank  for  the 
record.  Mr  David  Bonderman.  Mr. 
Charles  Cochran  and  Mr.  Walter  Rock- 
ier of  Arnold  and  Porter  for  their  fine 
work,  as  well  as  to  extend  my  gratitude 
to  Mr  Dick  Gordm.  formerly  of  Arnold 
and  Porter  and  now  sening  with  the  U  S 
attorney  s  office.  They  all  did  a  tremen- 
dous job. 


TRIBL'TE   TO   THE   HONOR.A3LE 
THOMAS  L    ASHLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr  Rostenkow- 
sKi  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker 
I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  take  this  special 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  who 
has  distinguished  himself  m  this  body 
for  26  years  I  frankly  cannot  imagine 
this  institution  without  Lud  Ashley 
pacing  Its  corridors,  fiercely  defending 
bills  on  the  House  floor,  and  always  add- 
ing his  fine  sense  of  humor  at  what 
might  otherwise  be  tense  and  highly 
serious  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Li'd  Ashley  is  respected 
m  this  body  for  many  reasons  He  is  an 
artful  debater  He  possesses  a  record  of 
impeccable'  integrity  that  has  never 
once  been  questioned  And.  he  is  viewed 
by  all  as  a  nationally  recognized  legis- 
lator. 

To  refer  to  Lud  as  "Mr,  Housing  is 
no  overstatement,  for  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  he  has 
been  a  most  skillful  legislator  Time  and 
again  he  has  brought  highly  technical 
housing  bills  to  the  floor  and  guided 
the.n  through  as  only  a  genuine  expert 
in  this  field  could  In  1977,  Lud's  legis- 
lative duties  were  significantly  increased 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  speaker 
to  chair  the  newly  chartered  Ad  Hoc 
Co.nmiltee  on  Energy  On  this  assign- 
ment he  demonstrated  genuine  skill  in 
the  legislative  process,  sound  knowledge 
of  a  variety  of  issues,  and  an  unusual 
abilit.>-  to  consistently  work  long  hours. 
The  reward  of  such  labors  was  one  of 
increased  recognition  to  an  already  re- 
spected Member  as  Lvd  clearly  was.  but 
far  more  si^tnificantly.  our  Nation  k)ene- 
fited.  as  the  most  elaborate  package  of 
energy  legislation  became  public  law 

But.  there  is  so  much  more  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  than  even  these 
conspicuous  legislative  achievements 
represent.  Mr  Speaker.  Lud  Ashley  is 
a  most  unusual  man  With  a  patrician 
background,  as  the  great-grandson  of 
a  Civil  War  Congressman,  education  at 
such  institutions  as  the  Kent  School 
and  Yale  Lud  has  never  once  conveyed 
the  attitude  of  an  elitist  He  is  an  indi- 
vidual not  ornately  dressed  or  possess- 
ing an  affected  accent  of  some  sort,  but 
rather  he  is  a  man  mo^t  comfortable  in 
the  environment  of  a  hot.  stuffy.  House- 
Senate     conference     with     his     sleeve-^ 
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rolled-up  arguing  issues  of  national 
importance  His  inclinations  are  any- 
IhinK  but  tho.,e  of  the  idle  elite 

I  must  make  special  mention  of  Luds 
sense  of  humor  Not  only  is  it  funny,  dut 
more  importantly.  It  is  timely.  It  always 
seems  when  nerves  art-  approaching  thejr 
limits  and  .ser.ousnes.s  i.s  fjrowing  to  awk- 
wardly hiKh  levels,  1  vd  somehow  comes 
up  with  a  funny  story  or  a  quick  "ono- 
Uner  "  Lud.  it  is  just  not  going  to  be  as 
much  fun  without  you 

The  personality  of  Lud  Ashley  goes 
far  beyond  act. v. ties  as  a  distinguished 
legislator  he  is  a  pilot  of  fearsome  repu- 
tation I  do  not  mean  to  be  one  to  initiate 
rumor,  Init  some  have  said  that  the  rea- 
son he  no  longer  has  his  pilot's  license 
is  that  he  "bu/zcd'  a  few  too  many  con- 
trol towers  Again.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
cite rumor,  but  you  know  I  am  not  sur- 
prised— Luds  creativ  ly  as  a  leg  slator 
is  exceeded  only  by  his  creativity  as  an 
aviator 

I  made  mention  earlier  that  Lud  Ash- 
ley is  a  man  of  humility  despite  his  pa- 
trician backRround,  and  I  wa^  told  a 
story  just  last  week  that  seems  to  con- 
firm that  idea  The  story  goes  that  late 
on  elect  on  n.ght.  Lud  was  at  a  popular 
working-class  establishment  in  his  native 
Toledo — "Jim  and  Lous  Bar  "  As  the 
night  went  on,  and  the  more  ominous 
election  returns  were  coming  in,  Lud  is 
said  to  have  placed  a  $50  bill  on  the  oar 
and  announced.  "Drinks  are  on  me  "  I 
would  like  to  believe  th  s  story,  for  Lud 
is  certainly  one  to  enjoy  fraternizing  with 
his  constituents  But.  I  do  have  trouble 
believing  the  story  for  if  it  is  in  fact 
correct,  it  will  be  the  first  time  ;n  his  life 
that  Lud  Ashley  spent  $50  at  one  place 
at  one  time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  can  say  with  full  con- 
fidence that  Lud  Ashley  has  brought 
only  distinct  on  to  this  Chamber.  He  is  a 
man  with  a  keen  mind  who  possesses  an 
appetite  for  hard  work  And  I  am  certain 
that  Lud  will  stay  active  for  many,  many 
years  to  come  To  my  good  friend.  Lud. 
to  his  lovely  w.fe.  Kathy.  and  their  two 
children.  I  wish  the  best  of  luck. 

I  wish  them  luck  on  behalf  of  my  wife. 
LaVerne.  my  daughters.  Dawn.  Christie. 
Stacey.  and  part  cularly  Gail,  who  truly 
has  a  love  affair  witn  Lud  .\shley  On 
election  nii;ht  when  the  returns  came  in. 
I  never  saw  my  daughter  so  disheartened 
as  when  slic  found  out  that  the  people 
m  the  Toledo  district  fa  led  to  recognize 
the  greatness  of  her  most  admired  Mem- 
ber 111  Congress. 

■    1850 

Mr  SEIBKKLING  Mr  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  vicld? 

Mr  KOSTKNKOWSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  SKIHKHLLNG  I  would  like  to  com- 
plinieiif  iiul  commend  the  gentleman 
from  IlliiiiM.-;  iMr  Rostenkowski  '  for 
taking  this  time  to  pav  tribute  to  our 
dear  colleague.  Lid  Ashley.  One  of  the 
ble,ssinK^  of  coming  from  Ohio  as  a  fresh- 
man rongre.ssman  to  this  body  wa.s  hav- 
ing people  like  I. I'D  Asm  EY  and  Charlie 
Vanik  as  the  two  senior  Members  of  the 
Detnorratic  delegation  from  Ohio. 


I  have  already  .spoken  a  couple  of 
night.s  ago  m  behall  oi  Charlie  Vanik. 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  lu  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  other  one  of  these  two  illus- 
trious Democrat-s  and  illustrious  Con- 
gre.ssmen  irom  our  State. 

Lud  is  a  really  genuine  person.  He 
came  to  my  own  district  on  a  number  of 
occasions  just  because  I  asked  hini  and 
I  thought  he  might  be  interested  m  what 
wiii,  mere  But  what  was  really  impor- 
tant Mii<^  that  Lud  was  interested  m  help- 
ing anotner  fellow  Congressman,  and 
also  in  find.ng  out  what  were  the  housing 
problems  in  the  Akron  area,  what  were 
we  doing  with  our  urban  renewal  money, 
what  were  we  doing  with  our  rehabilita- 
tion fund  He  had  a  tremendously  in- 
qu.ring  mind  and  was  tremendously  hu- 
man in  everything  he  did.  Of  course,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  he  was  a  man  of  admirable  intellect 
and  character  and  has  a  record  in  this 
House  that  is  probably  not  going  to  be 
excelled  by  very  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  a  CO  nparable  period  of  time. 

It  Is  a  real  honor  to  have  served  here 
w.th  Lud  Ashley  and  particularly  to 
have  served  as  a  fellow  Ohio  Represent- 
ative. I  am  going  to  miss  him  m  many, 
many  ways.  I  wish  him  Godspeed. 

Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gent.eman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  hosting  this  special  tribute 
to  Lud  Ashley.  I  had  the  plea^sure  of 
serving  with  Lud  on  the  B;mklng  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  6  years.  5  of  which  I 
was  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and 
also  on  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Stabilization. 

Without  Lud  Ashley  the  package 
which  helped  rescue  New  York  City 
would  never  have  occurred  TTie  same  is 
true  with  the  Chrysler  legislation. 

There  are  Just  coimtless  urban  and 
housing  legislative  items  that  Lud  was 
the  chief  architect,  but  also  the  techni- 
cian that  pot  them  through  the  Congress 

Everybody  has  their  favorite  story 
about  Lud  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
want  to  tell  them  all  tonight  But  cer- 
tainly my  experience  in  Congress  com- 
pels me  to  always  remember  Lud  as  a 
master  teacher.  I  have  sat  at  his  side 
on  .so  many  things,  and  in  6  short  years 
I  have  learned  just  volumes  of  how^  thi.s 
place  works,  because  I  have  had  the 
honor,  as  all  of  us  have,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  and  watch- 
ing a  master  teacher,  a  master  legisla- 
tor, and  for  me  a  dear  friend  who  I  will 
always  miss  here  I  am  sure  I  will  be 
ready  to  call  upon  him  continuously  for 
.dvice  in  whatever  capacity  he  serves  in 
the  future  I  know  he  will  be  serving  in 
important  capacities  in  public  service, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  and  I  am 
o  ng  to  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  yield  Ut  the 
gentleman  from  MiussachusetLs, 

.Mr  O'NEIIJ.  .Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  wnth 
strong  mixed  let-lings  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues m  paying  tribute  to  one  of  my 
clo.sest  friends  and  colleagues,  Lud 
.Ashley. 

The  departure  of  Lud  Ashley  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  will  leave  thLs 
Chamber,  the  Nation,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  diminished  in  nian\  way.s 
Brilliant,  incisive,  dedicated,  and  feisty, 
Lud  has  been  one  of  the  most  [x>pular 
and  widely  respected  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  He  hii.s  given  thi.s 
House  L'6  ytMirs  of  inimitiible  charm  and 
wit,  iuid  genuine  friendliness  toward 
everyone  with  whom  he  has  conversed 
and  worked  Lud  ha^  e.imeti  the  respect 
and  support  of  his  colleagues,  the  love 
and  reverence  of  his  friends 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Luds  remark- 
able and  distinguished  record  as  one  of 
the  premier  legislators  of  this  Chamber 
and  the  extraordinary  legal  and  educa- 
tional background  irorn  which  he  came 
As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
since  its  inception  m  1974.  Lun  Ashley 
has  been  a  leading  architect  in  the  suc- 
ce.ssful  implementation  of  the  Budget  Act 
over  the  last  6  years  This  position. 
coupled  with  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Housing  Subcoriimittte.  has  enabled  Lvn 
to  become  one  of  the  loremost  economists 
in  the  country,  and  his  substantive  and 
political  contributions  to  the  delitiera- 
tions  of  this  body  have  helped  to  create 
the  Democratic  e<onomic  siimuius  pro- 
grams of  the  last  decade  and  the  yearly 
reduction  of  Federal  delicils 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stimulating, 
and  certainly  the  most  challenging,  ex- 
periences Lud  has  had  in  nearly  three 
decades  of  service  in  the  House  was  his 
willingness  to  chair  the  s|>ecial  .^d  Hoc 
Committee  on  Energy  created  in  the  95tli 
Congress  When  I  asked  him  to  serve  in 
that  capacity,  he  knew  this  appointment 
of  leadership  carried  with  it  an  awe- 
some responsibility  It  was  an  appoint- 
ment not  without  Its  difficulties  in  bring- 
ing together  all  the  divergent  parochial 
and  sectional  views  on  energy  mirrored 
in  the  House  and  the  Nation  To  sort  out 
and  consolidate  1312  separate  pieces  of 
energy  legislation  into  one  viable  con- 
servation bill  which  not  only  had  teeth 
in  It.  but  also  could  obtain  the  requisite 
votes  of  approval  m  committee,  in  Rules 
and  111  the  Hou.se,  as  well  as  stand  on  its 
political  and  substantive  merits  m  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  was  an  ap- 
pointment that  really  measured  the  po- 
litical and  legislative  mettle  of  a  Mem- 
ber It  w!Ls  an  appointment  that  did  not 
win  great  popularity  contests  among 
your  peers,  Lun,  because  you  had  to  tw  ist, 
cajole,  and  use  every  manner  of  persua- 
sion available  to  muster  support  Sharp 
legislative  skills,  shrewd  political  in- 
stincts, decisive  leadership  and  strategi- 
cal Hexibilily  were  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  chairman  of  that  ad  hoc 
committee  Lun  Ashley  posse.ssed  all  of 
these  qualities  in  abundance 

I  knew  what  kind  of  a  person  was 
needed   to  take  on   that   responsibility. 
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and  that  is  why  I  chose  Lud  Ashley. 
Thank  you.  Lud.  for  a  superlative  job 
and  a  creative  precedent  to  the  legisla- 
ti\e  process. 

While  I-ud  has  ;:>een  a  national  leader 
and  has  held  positions  of  leadership  m 
the  House  unparalleled  in  congressional 
history,  he  has  kept  a  proper  perspec- 
tive over  26  years  of  dedicated  service 
and  has  not  lost  s  ght  of  his  home  State 
of  Ohio  or  his  roots  in  Toledo  Through 
his  efTorts  and  masterful  leadership  on 
the  homefront.  Toledo's  downtown  re- 
vitahzation  jirograins  are  living  monu- 
ments to  Luds  continued  support  of  his 
district:  he  has.  almost  single-handed- 
ly, united  local  businesses,  labor  and  the 
municipal  goveniincnt  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  rebuild  Toledo, 

While  biographies  chronicle  the  lives 
of  men  in  terms  of  their  noble  accom- 
plishments. Members  are  remembered 
by  their  colleagues  and  friends  for  their 
personal  courage,  their  integrity  and 
their  forlhrigluness.  Lud  Ashley's  sup- 
port, loyalty,  ded. cation  and  constant 
words  of  encouragement  were  sources  of 
strength  to  those  oi  us  who  weie  privi- 
leged to  worrc  c'osely  with  h  m  over  the 
years  of  his  distinguished  service.  As 
Speaker.  I  thank  you  Lun.  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  grateful  heart,  for  your  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  m  the  last  dec- 
ade; and  a  special  thank  you  for  the 
joy  of  your  friendship,  the  laughter  and 
anecdotes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
personal  loyalty  and  support  in  legisla- 
tive triumph  and  defeat  I  will  greatly 
mi.ss  your  advice,  counsel,  and  assistance 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

You  know.  Lud,  my  door  is  always 
open  to  you  Millie  joins  me  in  wishing 
you  and  your  delightful  wife.  Kathryn. 
much  health.  hapi)ine.ss  and  every  suc- 
cess in  all  your  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  .Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Irom  Texas. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Ru.sTENKowsKi  i  and  our  leader,  and  I 
thank  him  also  for  dedicat.ng  this  period 
for  our  pausing  and  commemorating 
the  tremendous  contributions  of  Lud 
Ashley. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
witii  Lrn  Ashley-  on  the  .same  committee 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress  19  years  or 
more  ago  and.  therefore,  have  had  ample 
opportunity,  as  we  all  recognize  m  this 
House,  we  get  to  know  those  that  serve 
on  our  committees  probably  better  than 
we  do  the  rest,  and  I  Jiavc  come  to  recog- 
nize his  tremendous  expertise  and  merit 
The  Speaker  has  just  mentioned  his 
versatility,  but  particularly  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  we  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  see  the  extent  of  the  loss 
to  the  country,  not  just  for  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict he  represents,  in  losing  Ltjd 
Ashley  s  .service  in  the  House. 

He  transcended  the  purely  local  and 
involved  him.self  m  forging  all  of  the 
national  housing  policies  that  were  en- 
acu-d    into    le>^islation    since    the    1965 


Omnibus  Hous  ng  Act  which,  as  my  col- 
i-  agues  know,  was  one  of  the  break- 
through housing  acts  in  the  history  of 
congressional  legislation  and  in  that  im- 
ortant  area. 

I.  for  one.  definitely  consider  it  a  seri- 
Ois  and  a  sad  loss  that  we  will  not  con- 
t.nue  to  have  Lud  Ashley  in  future  Con- 
gresses, at  least  in  the  next  one.  But  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  all 
ol  my  colleagues  who  are  contributing  to 
this  tribute  m  behalf  of  Lud  Ashley  I 
wmh  him  and  his  wife  and  family  God- 
speed in  all  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
could  be  sa  d  of  Lud  Ashley.  I  wish  he 
were  here.  I  wish  this  room  were  filled 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  more  junior 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
t  ves  When  I  came  here  6  years  ago  my 
first  choice  was  the  Banking  Committee 
My  first  subcommittee  choice  was  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  TTiat  subcom- 
mittee was  chaired  by  Thomas  Ludlow 
.'Ashley. 

He  is  an  out.<;tanding  individual  m 
everything  that  he  undertakes  I  can  say 
that  I  learned  much  from  him  over  the 
past  6  years  on  housing. 

Without  regard  to  adding  many  more 
things  that  could  be  said  about  him.  let 
me  relate  a  story.  When  I  was  in  law- 
school  in  1965  and  1966  at  UCL.^.  I  was 
doing  a  research  paper  on  housing  In 
doing  that  research  paper  I  came  acro.ss 
over  and  over  again  the  name  of  Thom.as 
Ludlow  Ashley  as  being  the  father  of 
the  town,  the  new  town  concept,  new 
community,  the  national  housing  policy. 
I  .said  to  my.self  then  that  I  would  like 
to  work  with  this  man. 

Tliat  was  in  1966.  In  1975  I  had  the 
ojjport unity  to  serve  under  him  and  have 
since  that  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  He  has  done.  I 
think,  an  outstanding  job  in  negotiating. 
He  is  the  toughest  negotiator  that  I  have 
ever  met  He  has  chaired  long.  hard,  and 
arduous  meetings  in  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. 

n  1900 

It  is  no  wonder  he  was  honored  by  the 
leadership  as  he  is  here  this  evening.  It 
s  no  wonder  that  he  chaired  the  Com- 
m.ttce  on  the  Budget  and  had  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  in  Congress. 

I  ofler  a  written  statement  in  further 
tribute  to  our  good  friend.  Lud  Ashley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
join  in  the  tribute  being  paid  today  to  a 
most  distinguished  colleague,  Thomas 
Ludlow  Ashley. 

Over  the  past  26  years  which  "Lud" 
Ashley  has  ably  served  the  Congress  and 
the  con.stituentfi  of  Ohio's  Ninth  District 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  have  come  to  ap- 
pieciate  and  respect  the  diverse  talent 
and  leadership  ability  of  this  outstand- 
ing gentleman. 

'Luds"  stewardship  and  expertise  in 


the  areas  of  housing  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, in  Energy  as  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Energy  Committee;  m  the  Budget 
Co;nmittee  as  a  senior  ranking  Demo- 
crat; and  in  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries as  acting  chairman  oi  that  com- 
mittee, is  a  tribute  to  his  unique  ability 
to  forge  national  policy  on  several  fronts 

I  and  my  fellow  colleagues  who  served 
on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  under 
LvDs  chairmanship  will  especially  miss 
hLs  skillful  mastery  over  complex  hous- 
ing issues.  Since  the  subcommittee  was 
established  in  1955.  Lud  Ashley  has  been 
a  chief  architect  of  our  national  housing 
I'olicy  He  has  played  a  key  role  in  fash- 
ioning every  piece  of  housing  legislation 
over  the  past  quarter  century. 

Luds  personal  blend  of  toughness  and 
f  exibility  enabled  hmi  to  build  coahtions 
around  the  most  sensitive  housing  issues 
and  take  command  of  unwieldy  confer- 
ence negotiations.  He  has  left  a  model 
for  younger  subcommittee  members  who 
mu.st  now  grapple  with  the  difficult  hous- 
ing problems  which  confront  us  without 
Lud  at  the  helm.  The  retirement  of  Lud 
Ashley  shall  mean  that  the  battle  for 
decent  and  affordable  housing  m  this 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  generals 

I  bid  him  a  fond  farewell  with  my 
sincerest  gratitude  for  his  most  able 
work  and  wish  him  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors 

Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  'VT:NT0  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr  Ros- 
tenkowski ■  for  providing  this  special 
order. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  bittersweet  experi- 
ence to  participate  m  this  special  order 
to  salute  Representative  Thomas  Ludlow 
Ashley.  On  one  hand  it  is  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague 
who  for  the  last  26  years  has  dedicated 
hLs  life  m  public  service  to  the  people  of 
Toledo.  Ohio,  and  the  Nation  But  at  the 
same  tune,  it  is  with  personal  and  pro- 
fessional sorrow  and  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
behef  that  I  must  recognize  that  the 
House  will  be  without  the  services  of  this 
most  able  and  con.scientious  Member. 

During  my  4  years  in  Congress  Lud 
Ashley  has  been  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  powerful  Members  of  this 
body  In  addition  to  his  senior  leadership 
position  on  the  Banking  and  Merchant 
Marine  Committees.  Lud  has  chaired  the 
Ad  Hoc  Energy  Committee.  His  tenacious 
leadership  of  this  committee  was  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  Omnibus  Energy  Act,  Lud  continued 
his  efforts  toward  a  more  rational  na- 
tional energy  policy  by  his  service  on  the 
Energy  Security  Act  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

Just  this  past  t€rm  as  an  example.  Lud 
was  called  on  for  special  service.  He  was 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee;  and  during  the  illness  of  our 
colleague  Bob  Giaimo.  Lud  assumed  the 
House  leadership  of  the  budget  confer- 
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ence  He  also  i^.^.suIned  the  acting  chair- 
maiisfiip  Oi  tne  MiTcnam  Mar.ne  and 
Fisnenes  Committee. 

My  own  involvement  with  Lud  stems 
from  hLs  chairman.sh.p  of  the  Housing 
unU  Communiiy  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, a  subiOmmiitee  that  Consre-s- 
.sional  Quarieriy  cali.s  "almast  a  Com- 
mittee unto  K,self  "  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  .serve  on  this  .subcommittee  and 
am  amazed  with  his  mu.stery  oi  one  of 
the  most  comple.x  and  time-consuming 
lssue.s  thi.s  body  must  deal  with  each 
year. 

LuD's  chairmanship  ^ave  this  large 
and  disparate  subcomm.ttee  direction 
and  purpose  He  has  been  a  forceful  and 
efTective  voice  in  increasing  housing  op- 
portunities for  all  Amencarus.  Thi.s  lead- 
ership .tyle  proved  most  efTective  m  con- 
ference when  he  dug  in  his  heels  and  re- 
fused to  compromise  with  tlie  Senate  on 
issues  that  were  unacceptable  to  the 
House  At  the  same  tmie  he  was  rogni- 
':uit  I)'  the  needs  of  vouii'^er  members  of 
the  committee  to  exert  their  own  influ- 
ence on  committee  legislation  and  was. 
in  fact,  very  helpful  to  me  in  this  way. 
Just  ask  I. II)  about  the  Vento  "Bomb 
Shelter  Ameiuiment." 

.As  a  loMKtiiiie  member  o'  the  subcom- 
mitte.-.  I.nn  leaves  a  legacy  of  which  he 
and  the  Nation  can  be  proud  He  suc- 
cessfully fought  for  housing  assistance 
programs  that  were  both  compassionate 
and  financially  resoonsible.  He  saw  be- 
yond the  narrow  demands  of  special 
interests  and  crafted  legislation  to  nro- 
vide  safe,  decent,  sanifry  and  afford- 
able housing  to  millions  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  Americans.  Ve  wa.s  in- 
strumental in  legislation  which  devel- 
oped mcentives  for  middle-income 
homeowners  to  in.stall  solar  energy  de- 
vices in  their  homes  and  to  develop  as- 
sistance for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  retrofit  existing  structures 
with  energy-conserving  features  Liter- 
ally millions  of  people  are  living  in  re- 
habil'tated  structures  becau.se  of  the  312 
program  And  in  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion, we  are  seeing  a  renaissance  of  the 
downtown  area  that  are  direct  results 
of  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  and  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program. 

We  all  know  it  is  easy  to  .serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  rich  and  powerful  They 
make  it  their  busnes^s  to  reward  their 
friends  and  punish  those  not  in  their 
corner  It  ls  not  so  easy  to  fight  for  the 
mterests  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Lud  ASH1.F :y  can  look  back  with  pride 
to  know  that  millions  of  peoples  lives 
have  been  imoroved  through  a  more 
sensible  energy  policv.  a  decent  home 
°^,^L!^^"'^  oav  ng  lob  -nsured  through 
a  UDAG  program  Litd  vqu  are  going 
to  be  missed  by  People  who  may  not 
even  know  your  name,  but  who  reed  a 
tenacious  fighter  in  their  corner 

I  continue  to  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  American  voter  is  almost  provi- 
dential about  the  choices  he  or  she 
makes.  But  they  are  not  infallible  and 


ill   th.s   case    surely   test   the  credibilit> 
oi  this  theory 

Your  colleagues  are  going  to  miss  you. 
LiJD  loledo  tould  not  have  been  better 
represented;  .md  the  Nation  will  miss 
your  iron  will  in  a  fight,  your  compas- 
sion for  the  less  fortunate  and  your 
vision.  Certainly  I  wish  Lud  Ashley  and 
his  Wife  Kathy  and  their  family  my  best 
Wishes  in  their  future  endeavor 

Mr  EVANS  of  Delaware  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware 

Mr  IlVANS  oJ  Delaware  Mr  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguisheti  gentleman 
Irom  Illinois  'Mr.  Ro-stenkowskd  for 
yielding.  As  one  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  a  few  resumes  recently.  I 
jUst  happened  to  have  the  television  set 
on.  and  I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  and  recog- 
nized that  he  was  speaking  in  tribute 
to  one  of  the  finest  people  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing.  Thomas  L. 
asHLEY,  Lud  Ashley,  from  Ohio,  as  we 
.ill  know  him. 

It  was  indeed  not  only  a  privilege  but 
an  honor  to  have  served  with  Lud  Ash- 
ley on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Commumty 
Development.  1  have  always  felt  that  Lud 
ASHLEY  was  as  fair  as  any  person  I  have 
ever  known.  He  is  tough,  yes.  He  has  a 
lot  of  euLs  and  a  lot  of  courage;  but 
throughout  all  of  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat  and  1  was  a 
Republican.  I  felt  I  had  a  real  friend  in 
Lu.i  Ashley.  Our  tody,  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives,  is  going  to  miss  hun 
and  not  only  are  we  going  to  miss  him. 
but  I  think  the  American  people  are 
go.ng  to  miss  him  because  of  the  many 
contributions  he  made.  He  had  many 
e,reat  equalities  which  I  admire  but  above 
all  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  people.  He 
was  an  outstanding  leader  in  this  body 
and  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subcommittees  in  the  House  and 
yet  he  never  lost  perspective  by  taking 
himself  too  seriously.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  I  care  a  great  deal  about  him 
and  it  is  a  great  pnvilege  and  an  honor 
to  jOin  in  tribute  to  Lud  Ashley  of  Ohio 

We  will  all  miss  him  as  an  active  col- 
league but  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
contribute  his  many  talents  to  making 
our  country  a  better  Nation  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr  HEPTEL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
h'entlemcn  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
arranging  for  this  opportunity  for  us  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  that  Lud 
A'Ji'LCY  mad"  to  ths  country,  but  on  a 
personal  note  I  had  talked  with  Lud 
when  I  first  came  here,  an  older  new- 
comer; and  expressed  my  interest  in  ul- 
timately .serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  possibly  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Budget.   He  spent  some 


lime  and  assisted  me  in  the  process  and 
I  had  ultimate  success  in  achieving 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meali.s 

Along  the  way,  I  came  to  see  his  work 
on  the  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Committee  and 
he  worked  so  tirelessly  He  was  such  a 
credit  to  his  di.slrict.  to  tiimseU.  to  this 
body.  The  last  thing  I  thought  about  was 
the  [.ossibility  that  Lid  .Ashley  would 
not  be  reelected  to  this  Congre-ss;  and 
when  finally  those  results  hit  the  point 
that  I  found  out  he  had  been  defeated.  I 
knew  that  we  had  lost  something  that 
you  do  not  easily  regain  in  any  organiza- 
tion. 

In  a  way.  it  seems  a  little  heartbreaking 
that  someone  who  takes  their  life  and 
dedicates  it,  as  he  did,  successfully  to 
serving,  suddenly  is  terminated  at  a  time 
in  his  life  when  he  had  so  very  much  to 
offer  us. 

I  hope  somehow  that  he  moves  on 
somewhere  in  the  public  sector  and  that 
we  as  a  body  realize  that  when  we  do  not 
together  successfully  do  those  things 
which  must  be  done  for  the  people,  we 
run  the  risk  of  losing  people  like  Lud 
Ashley. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  there  is  a  lesson 
for  us  as  the  years  unfold  now  in  realiz- 
ing the  risk  we  run  in  losing  people  we 
must  have  if  we  do  not  work  together. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr  Ros- 
TENKowsKP  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  suppose  we  overloaded  Lud.  not 
that  we  could  give  him  more  load  than 
he  could  carry;  but  we  made  him  do 
things  for  us  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  probably  look  him  too 
much  out  of  his  district;  but  I  tell  you 
that  the  service  that  he  rendered  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  that  ex- 
tremely innovative  job  he  did  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  En- 
ergy, is  something  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  this  body.  He  blended  in  that 
system  the  best  aspects  of  a  system, 
building  a  committee  around  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  included  many  other 
committees  and  our  ordinary'  standing 
committee  system.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing done  like  it.  It  was  a  real  stroke 
of  genius,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker 
and  on  the  Speakers  man  who  cairied 
the  program  out. 

He  did  it  with  that  kind  of  lightheart- 
edness  that  kept  that  committee  from 
bogging  down.  He  gave  every  opixirtunity 
for  a  caucus  before  every  vote  with  ulti- 
mate, extreme  patience  Without  his  ef- 
forts, we  would  not  have  had  the  energy 
legislation  respecting  the  gas  bill  and 
the  gas  use  bill  in  1978  One  could  not 
see  that  operation  without  observing  that 
this  is  a  craftsman  of  the  highest  capa- 
bility in  this  body;  and  he  will  alway.s 
be  remembered  for  that  as  well  as  for  the 
many  other  services  that  he  rendered  his 
country. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  will  yield  to 
the  pentlewoman   from   Louisiana 

Mrs  HOGGS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Rostenkowski  i  very 
much  for  yielding  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity to  say  some  of  the  th  ngs  that 
are  m  our  hearts  about  Lun  .Ashley. 
Li-p  and  Kathlen  and  my  husband.  Hale, 
and  I  had  such  a  long  and  affectionate 
relationship  that  when  tlie  r  second  son. 
Mark,  was  born — a  brother  to  their 
splendid  son  Meredith— they  asked  Hale 
to  be  his  godfather  Unfortunately,  for 
Mark  and  for  all  of  us.  Hale  disappeared 
before  the  date  of  bapti.sm  and  I  proudly 
am  Mark's  fzorimother.  so  I  ha\e  a  very 
affectionate  relationship  and  one  of 
prideful  knowledge  that  Lud  Ashley  is 
one  of  the  heroes  of  th's  country  and  of 
this  House  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, a  major  difficulty  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Louis'ana, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  rei^rcsentmg, 
was  in  hoasing  and  urban  development 
rj  1910 

I  wanted  desperately  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee where  I  could  be  guided  by  Lud 
Ashley  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Stanton  I  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  because  I  respected  them  and  knew 
that  they  knew  more  about  housing  and 
urban  development  than  any  other  two 
people  in  the  Linited  States  I  was  not 
disappointed  m  their  performance  and 
in  their  help  They  have  been  enor- 
mously helpful  to  me. 

Then  I  watched  with  such  pride  L;-d 
going  onto  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
and  then  as  charman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Energy  where  he  could 
display  his  sense  of  fairness,  h's  wisdom, 
and  his  great  knowledge,  not  only  of  all 
of  the  subjects  at  hTnd  but  of  this  House 
and  of  the  parliamentary  jirocedure 
under  which  we  operate. 

So  It  is  with  great  .sadness  tliat  I  th-nk 
we  are  going  to  lose  ths  tremendous 
Member  of  Congress,  one  who  has  a  long 
family  history  of  be'ng  a  part  of  this 
Hou.se  becau.se.  after  all.  it  was  his  grand- 
father. Thomas  Ludlow .  who  entered  the 
plea  of  impeachment  against  President 
Andrew  Johnson  But  we  have  to  know- 
that  he  is  a  child  of  that  House,  and  he 
has  performed  with  great  honor  to  his 
heritage.  We  are  all  going  to  miss  h'm 
very,  very  much 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
allowing  me  to  say  th's 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  <  Mr. 
AuCoiN  I . 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  and  I  want  to  commend 
him— and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  ol 
Leo's  friends,  numerous  as  they  are— 
for  arranging  this  si>ecial  order  tonight 
so  we  might  say  a  few  things  about  a 
man  who  has  influenced  us  all 

It  is  never  easy  to  accept  or  choose  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  .sometmie.s  one 
of  the  best  of  us  from  our  ranks  gets 
struck  down  in  the  prore.ss  of  ree'ection. 
but  it  happens  No  one  said  the  political 
process  is  fair,  nor  did  anyone  ever  say 


that  the  best  always  prevail  Clearly  in 
the  case  of  Lud  Ashley  thLs  Congress  has 
lost  one  of  the  very  best  legislative  mmds 
and  one  of  the  very  best  people  it  has 
produced. 

I  do  not  th'nk  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  recount  Ltjds  many  achievements  in 
so  many  fields  because  my  colleagues 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  doing  this 

I  would  just  like  to  use  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lud  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  member  of  hts  own  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  I  was  one  of  those  young 
Turks  who  came  to  Congress  with  the 
class  of  the  94ih  Congress  thinking  that 
we  had  all  the  answers,  thinking  that  we 
were  gomg  to  turn  this  Congress  on  its 
ear  and  start  legislating  this  way  and 
that  way.  with  great  notions.  I  think  it 
'  sTfe  »o  'ly  thit  many  members  of  my 
class  did  have  great  notions,  and  we 
made  contributions,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  we  needed  to  learn  was  that  our 
ideas  needed  to  be  held  up  against  the 
very  strongest  fire,  the  verT.-  strongest 
resistance,  so  that  we  would  learn  to  ac- 
cejit  the  kind  of  discipline  that  comes 
from  that,  and  become  better  legislators 
for  it  I  can  say  as  one  of  those  junior 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ash- 
i.FY  '  that  I  learned  very  well  under  his 
Icadcrship- 

I  used  to  call  the  housing  subcommit- 
•ee  the  'iion  den"  because  if  I  dared 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  Lud  did  not 
.see  eve  to  eve  with  me  on.  I  knew  darned 
well  that  I  was  in  for  the  fieht  of  mv  life, 
as  did  every  member  of  the  commi:t<>e 
And  that  is  good.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr  Rosten- 
KowsKi'  and  to  the  rest  of  my  col- 
lea'iues.  because  it  is  true  that  out  of  the 
strongest  fire  one  builds  or  forges  the 
strongest  steel.  It  will  be  a  mark  of  Lud 
.Ashley  that  he  has  not  only  written 
le;:islative  achievements  that  people  will 
remember,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
m  another  way  that  will  also  be  his 
mark  He  will  be  remembered  for  the 
skill  in  his  legislators,  who  have  become 
better  legislators  through  the  tough 
leadership  and  the  education  that  he  has 
given  to  them  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

He  was  fair  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
was  fair  He  had  a  heart.  I  think  tho.se 
w  ho  know  him  know  that  that  is  true  as 
well  He  was  also  an  encyclopedia  of 
knowledge  He  had  fear  and  courage  If 
ever  a  man  had  courage.  Lud  Ashley 
had  courage  But.  more  importantly,  he 
may  be  from  Ohio,  but  I  think  the  Harr>- 
Truman  statement,  when  Harry  Truman 
said  'Vou  have  got  to  .show  me  because 
I  am  from  Missouri"  applies  just  as  much 
to  Lud  Ashley,  because  you  had  to  show 
him.  You  had  to  give  him  your  best  arcu- 
ment  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  m  offering 
amendments  to  his  legislation  He  forced 
us  to  bring  up  the  best  that  was  within 
us.  and  there  is  a  whole  generation,  if 
not  two  or  three  generations,  of  legis- 
lators in  this  body  now  who  are  better 
legislators  and  will  continue  to  be  as  a 
result  of  Lud  Ashley's  leadership. 


So  his  effect  on  this  institution  goes 
well  beyond  the  years  he  will  have  sp)ent 
m  this  institution,  to  be  earned  on  by 
the  achievements  of  the  Members  who 
have  profited  from  his  leadership  and 
who  will  go  on,  hcH>efully.  to  emulate  his 
experience  and  the  standards  he  stood 
for.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a 
L-reat  service  to  arrange  this  special 
order  I  deeply  regret  losing.  I  think,  one 
of  the  finest  minds  of  men  m  the  House. 
I  just  am  thankful  for  the  opportumty 
to  pay  thLs  tribute  to  him. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
St  Germ-ain  ' 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  .As  he  knows, 
I  did.  indeed,  prepare  remarks  for  the 
Record  m  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Lud 
.Ashley,  and  I  ask  that  they  appear  sub- 
.--equeiu  to  the  few  words  I  would  like 
to  say  now  m  person  The  reason  I  went 
to  prepared  remarks  ls  that  our  friend- 
ship, our  career,  our  work  together 
spanned  a  20-year  period,  and  it  is 
rather  difficult  just  standing  here  to  de- 
Imeale  and  outline  the  many  achieve- 
ments that  I  personally  and  particu- 
larly was  impressed  with  o\er  the  years. 

We  fought  many  battles  In  many  m- 
siances  we  fought  them  on  the  same 
side.  At  other  times  we  were  on  different 
sides  of  the  coin,  of  the  proposition.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  any  secret.  I  thmk 
m  many  instances  it  was  very  obvious 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  How- 
ever, in  all  of  those  years,  not  once  could 
I  say  that  we  cisagreed  m  a  disagreeable 
manner  We  always  disagreed  agreeably. 
.As  others  ha\e  stated,  we  are  losing  an 
experienced  legislator,  a  very  mtense 
legislator,  and  a  legislator  with  a  mind 
that  one  does  not  often  find  in  these 
halls,  and  that  is  with  all  due  deference 
to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Lud  was  quick;  he  was  sharp;  and  he 
liad  a  sense  of  history  And  that  is  the 
unfortunate  thing  about  this — the  loss 
of  his  service  here,  the  fact  that  at  his 
tender  age  he  leaves  us,  at  a  \ery  young 
age  he  leaves  us.  but  he  takes  away  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  and 
history  When  he  and  I.  as  I  say.  often- 
times would  come  to  the  floor  or  be  in 
committee,  or  be  m  a  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate,  he  could  always 
draw  upon  history  to  make  his  points. 
We  are  losing  that. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  all  of  my  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  w  ith  Lud 
Ashley  have  been  very  pleasant  and  re- 
warduig  ones.  As  a  result  of  his  lea\ing, 
because  of  the  seniority  system.  I  bene- 
fit, but  I  say  most  sincerely  that  I  would 
much  rather  Lud  were  still  here  so  that 
we  could  contir.ue  to  w ork  together 

I  hoije  for  him  and  lor  his  family  the 
best  m  the  days  and  the  years  ahead  I 
expect  that  he  will  remam  m  the  fore- 
front, continue  to  make  his  views  known, 
continue  to  share  his  knowledge  and  his 
opinions  with  us.  because  I  feel  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  will  benefit 
therefrom. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
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SKI  I .  for  tak.ng  this  special  order  for 
our  KotxJ  friend  I.ud  It  Is  sad  I  do  not 
like  sUindiny  up  here,  but  yet  I  do  lUid 
did  waiit  to  purllcipate  and  say  to  Lud 
again:  The  best  of  every  thing,  and 
thanks  for  your  friendship  over  the 
years  that  we  served  together. 

Mr  S{>eaker,  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  join  m  this  tribute  to  our  depart- 
ing colleague.  Tjiomas  L.  Ashley.  When 
Lu!)  leaves  the  Congress,  he  Will  lake  a 
good  bit  of  the  tenacity,  the  intelligence, 
the  sense  of  purpose  iuid  tlie  institutional 
memory  that  we  need  to  keep  this  place 
running 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Luo  on  the  Banking  Committee  over  the 
past  two  decades  and  while  we  have  not 
always  shared  the  same  view  on  some 
issues,  you  had  only  to  see  Lud  in  act.on 
on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  to  know  that 
you  were  watching  a  master  at  work 

Of  the  many  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Ashley  as  a  memix^r  of  the 
Banking  Committee  two  will  always 
stand  out  in  my  maid.  One  was  his  great 
craftsmanship,  untiring  effort,  and  leg- 
islative genius  in  putting  together  the 
first  New  York  City  financial  aid  pack- 
age I  doubt  that  anyone  else  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  could  have  locked  up  that  one  and 
gotten  It  through  the  Senate  over  the 
opposition  of  Chairman  Proxmire. 

The  other  was  watching  and  admiring 
Luo  as  chairman  of  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee There  is  no  more  complicated 
Ifgishition  affecting  more  citizens  than 
that  which  emanates  from  our  Housing 
Subcommittee  I  can  thmk  of  no  area  of 
legislative  responsibility  which  requires 
greater  understanding  of  economics  and 
sociolOKy.  and  which  requires  such  a  de- 
gree of  human  compassion  than  that 
which  IS  involved  m  hnising  legislation. 
Shepherding  through  housing  legislation 
require.s  not  onlv  all  of  these  abilities. 
but  also  consummate  legislative  ability 
All  of  'he.se  Lt'D  possesses.  I  have  partic- 
ular recent  memories  of  working  with 
Lud  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  »o  in- 
sure that  UDAG  programs  benefited 
older  citizens  in  th*^  Northeastern  i.art 
of  our  country  and,  while  we  were  not 
successful  in  th's  'ast  go  around,  it  was 
enjoyable  working  with  Lud  to  try  to 
make  Federal  mortgage  assistance  credit 
programs  benefit  moderate-income 
citizens 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Lud  and  I 
have  developed  the  type  of  relationship 
that  is  necessarv  between  the  chairman 
«{^two  subcommittee.;  which  often  over- 
lap and  mesh  in  terms  of  jurisdictions 
p.nd  programs  I  am  personally  grateful, 
a5  the  chairman  of  the  Fuiancial  Insti- 
tutions Subcommittee,  at  the  smoothness 
of  this  joint  effort,  and  I  thank  Lud  for 
that. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  congressio.ial 
service  that -in  the  end— we  depended 
on  Lun  too  much  We  knew  he  would  do 
the  homework  on  New  York  City;  we 
knew  he  would  work  unstintin'dy  on  the 
Budget  Committee:  we  were  delighted 
v'hen  the  Speaker  asked  hmi  to  take  on 
the  impossible  task  of  the  newly  char- 
tered Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy  in 


1977  and  succeed  in  wliat  must  nave 
looked  at  times  like  the  m(3st  thankless 
task  in  the  world  Bill  Moohhead  and 
the  Congress  knew  they  could  depend  on 
Lud  for  support  at  anv  time  as  the  issues 
facing  the  Subco.mmittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization,  which  Lud  had  formerly 
chaired,  grew  more  intractable  in  an 
ever-worsening  economy — problems  such 
a.',  the  monumental  Chrysler  headache, 
credit  controls,  and  wage  and  price 
issues.  I  say  irony  t)ecause  it  appears 
that  in  the  end  this  man  to  whom  we 
turned  so  often  on  national  issues,  on 
whom  we  depended  for  other  than  a 
parochial  view,  was  kept  so  busy  by  the 
demands  we  put  on  him,  that  he  may  not 
have  had  the  time  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fort needed  for  his  own  reelection 

Few  of  us  are  'ndispensable,  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  that  we  will  replace 
at  any  time  the  knowledge  that  Lud  Ash- 
ley takes  with  him  out  of  these  halls 

I  know  the  phrase  has  t>een  overused 
I  ut  I  can  think  of  none  to  whom  the 
jihrase  "he  is  a  legislator's  legislator" 
applies  more  aptly. 

We  will  truly  mis^.  him. 
n  1920 

Mr  REGULA.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  REGULA  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  tak- 
ing this  occasion  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

I  remember  that  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  was  not  only  conversant 
with  the  State  legislature  but  also  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  was  a  mutual  friend 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  Lud.  asked 
me  if  I  knew  Lud  Ashley.  I  said  no.  I 
did  not  per.sonally  He  said,  "Well,  you 
will  get  to  know  him  when  you  get  to 
Washington,  and  you  will  be  both  im- 
pressed with  his  skills  and  you  will  like 
h  m  as  a  person," 

I  would  say  that  on  both  counts  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  fact.  I  think  it  was 
a  very  fair  assessment  of  the  qualities 
of  Lud  Ashley.  One  of  the  refreshing 
things  that  I  found  about  Lud  as  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  was 
his  willingness  always  to  listen  to  the 
other  person's  point  of  view.  Whatever 
idea  that  you  might  want  to  bring  to 
Ldds  attention,  he  would  evaluate  it, 
give  it  a  lot  of  consideration,  and  in 
many  instances  temper  his  own  positions 
in  response  to  something  that  a  colleague 
might  point  out.  I  think  that  is  a  won- 
derful quality  in  a  legislator,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  great  strengths  that  Lud 
demonstrated  as  a  colleague  of  all  cf  us 
on  many  of  the  different  committees,  as 
well  as  of  this  body, 

I  would  also  add,  that  lia\ing  been 
with  Lud  in  the  councils  with  members 
of  parliamentary  bodies  from  other  na- 
tions, he  had  a  keen  insight  into  the 
foreign  policy  issues  of  this  Nation,  and 
he  demonstrated  that  many  times  over 
with  incisive  questioning. 

On  a  note  that  he  only  will  under- 


stand, he  has  a  great  knowledge  of 
ca.slles  also  and  he  is  also  very  articu- 
late m  describing  some  in  some  parts  of 
the  world. 

On  a  personal  note,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  know  Lud  Ashley  and  to 
serve  with  him  I  certainly  know  that  I 
speak  for  not  only  myself,  but  all  of  my 
Ohio  colleagues  in  wishing  him  well. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  MOrFETT  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  lor  mak- 
ing this  po.sible  I  apologize  for  being 
late  for  this,  and  I  do  not  know  if  any- 
one talked  about  the  soinetime.s  forgot- 
ten ad  hoc  Committee  on  Energy  and 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  on  that  committee  But,  I  happened 
to  be  in  my  office  and  realized,  watching 
the  television,  that  this  special  order  was 
being  taken  and  I  thought  immediately 
of  the  experience  that  I  had  as  a  second- 
term  Member  serving  under  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Ashley'  on  the  ad 
hoc  committee. 

I  did  not,  as  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues— and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  AuCoi.n  <  brought  this 
up  and  articulated  it  quite  well— many 
of  us  did  not  come  here  Irom  political 
institutions  exactly,  I  was  a  so-called 
consumer  advocate,  citizen  group  leader 
Many  of  us  had  not  been  involved  in 
politics  before  in  an  electoral  sense,  and 
I  think  having  the  opportunity  to  serve 
under  some  really  good  politicians  has 
been  an  interesting  and  valuable 
experience. 

I  think  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr  DiNGEiL'.  who  just  came  into 
the  Chamber,  and  I  think  of  many  other 
colleagues  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  and  under  w  hen  they 
were  chairmen  and  I  was  a  memt)er  of 
their  committees.  But,  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine someone  putting  together  a  more 
interesting  piece  of  leadership  than  Lud 
Ashley  did  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Energy. 

We  have  caucuses  about  every  10  min- 
utes, and  I  at  this  moment  note  that 
there  are  no  Members  of  the  other  side 
h^re  present,  so  I  can  perhaps  be  more 
free  and  let  them  read  my  remarks,  hut 
they  did  not  appreciate  in  some  in- 
stances those  many  caucuses  because  we 
came  out  of  tho.se  caucuses  very  united. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  fashion 
a  piece  of  old-time  leadership  in  those 
caucu.ses  and  say,  "Now,  here  is  what 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  Has  anybody 
got  any  problems  with  it?" 

I  had  not  really  been  expased  to  this 
kind  of  behavior  before,  not  having  been 
part  of  a  political  institution,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  appreciated  his  efifort 
and  saw  it  produce  results  He  made  us 
understand  that  we  had  to  give  a  little 
bit.  and  those  of  us  who  fancied  our- 
selves as  idealistic  and  aggressive  advo- 
cates of  the  underdog,  and  so  forth,  and 
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consumer  advocates,  had  to  be  willing  to 
give  a  little  bit  in  order  to  move  some- 
thing through. 

It  1.--  not  remembered  no  .v.  and  in  fact  I 
think  the  gent.cman  froni  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  irom  lexas  'Mr  Eck- 
HARDT '  share  this  view  We  did  a  eood  jOb 
on  that  energy  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  only  time  since  I  have  been  here 
that  the  House  was  accused  of  going  too 
fast  on  a  major  piece  of  legislation  We 
passed  about  85  or  90  i  ercent  of  what 
President  Carter  wanted  and  we  did  it 
in  under  4  months.  Deadlines  were  set  by 
Speaker  O  Neill.  carried  out  by  com:nit- 
tee  and  subcommittee  cha  rmen  of  re- 
spective .mnsdirtions,  and  then  molded 
Into  a  consensus  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio, 

It  was  only  when  the  other  bodv  de- 
layed for  months  and  months  and 
months,  and  we  became  embroiled  in,  I 
think,  .something  like  a  .%ear-!ong  con- 
ference on  natural  gas,  that  the  energy 
biU  deliberations  earned  a  measure  of 
history  as  being  very  long  deliberations 
But.  in  the  House  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr,  Ashley  they  moved  very  quickly, 
and  we  cooperated  w  th  the  President 
of  the  United  St  it,es  and  unfortunately 
it  was  lost  for  the  ma^t  pan  on  the  press, 
and  therefore  on  the  .American  people. 

But,  I  thank  the  pentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  muss  this  giant  very,  very  much.  We 
are  going  to  miss  his  genius,  his  feisti- 
ness.  his  ability  to  bring  people  together, 
his  persistence.  I  consider  myself  very, 
very  lucky  indeed  to  have  not  only  served 
with  him  as  a  colleague,  but  to  have  been 
alongside  him  in  battle. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Mr  MOAKLFY  Mr.  So'-aker.  I  would 
like  to  com.mena  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois 'Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI'  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Lud 
Ashley.  I  was  fortunate  to  .serve  with 
Lud  on  the  then  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  during  my  freshman  term 
in  Congress,  where  I  had  a  chance  to 
work  closely  with  him  on  legislation  han- 
dled by  the  Subcommittee  on  Hou'^inp 
and  Community  Development  which  Lud 
so  ably  chaired  for  all  these  years.  His 
work  on  that  subcommittee  was  of  great 
service  to  my  constituents  in  Boston  as 
well  as  to  all  those  in  the  Nation's  cities. 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  that 
we  have  faced  these  past  few  vears  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy.  In  1976.  when  my  cood  friend 
Speaker  O  Neill  created  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Energy,  lie  turned  to  Lud 
Ashley  to  chair  the  committee  Through 
the  hard  work  and  persistence  of  Lun. 
we  were  able  to  pass  the  great  majority 
of  President  Carter's  energy  package. 

LuD  has  shown  his  sensitivity  and  fair- 
ness by  iLstening  to  the  requests  of  every 
individual  Member's  housui"  problem.^ 
while  at  the  .same  time,  keeping  the  na- 
tional housing  program  in  per'^pectivc. 
He  has  also  shown  his  willingness  to 
work  hard  through  his  tireles*^  efforts  to 
systematicallv  review  all  of  the  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Tlirouoh  his  able 
management  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  Lud  is  able  to  bring  the  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development  authoriza- 
tion for  consideration  under  an  open 
rule,  where  all  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities are  completely  reviewed  in  a  sin- 
gle massive  bill  Each  and  every  program 
i-^  subject  to  modification  and  improve- 
ment and  where  necessary,  terminated 
I  believe  that  Lud  has  never  failed  to 
brine  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  enactment 
n  other  than  a  timely  fashion. 

I  think  that  Lud  Ashley's  manage- 
ment of  his  subcommittee  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  every  committee  m  Congress 
and  It  IS  a  contribution  to  the  Hoiase  far 
too  easy  to  oveclook  Each  year,  he  sits 
down  and  begins  a  systematic  review  of 
ot'e  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  Government  After  this  probing  exam- 
ination, a  detailed  authonzation  bill  is 
drafted  setting  spending  pnonties  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  our  cities  and  other 
communities. 

In  coniunction  with  this,  the  programs 
•hemselves  are  subject  to  detailed  re\T- 
.«  on  and  updating.  And  finally,  the  entire 
p.ickage  is  brought  before  the  House 
where  we  are  able  to  look  at  an  entire 
department  through  one  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation.  On  the  floor  Lud 
mana-ies  his  bill  with  an  unmatched 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  real  sen,se  of 
fa'rness.  and  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise when  he  considers  it  both  necessary 
ind  appropriate 

If  eacli  committee  were  as  capably  and 
thoughtfully  manaeed.  the  Conpress  and 
the  taxpayers  would  be  better  served 

Lud  .Ashley  deserves  our  praise  for 
this  kind  of  work.  It  is  with  a  real  sense 
of  regret  that  I  see  him  leave  this  House 
But  I  will  always  value  the  gentleman  as 
a  friend  and  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
future  • 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
96th  Congre.ss  comes  to  a  close  many  of 
us  have  taken  the  t'me  to  put  aside  our 
work  to  pay  tribute  to  many  of  our  re- 
spected and  dedicated  colleagues  who 
will  not  be  returning  in  Januarv  Today. 
we  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
such  a  Member,  a  man  whose  accom- 
plishments will  lotig  be  remembered  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Ashley  'Without  hesitation  I 
cons'dT  him  one  of  the  most  skilled  and 
conscient'ous  Representatives  the  House 
has  ever  knovn  and  his  departure  from 
this  body  is  'ndeed  a  great  blow. 

In  his  26  years  of  outstanding  public 
serv'ce,  Lirn  Ashley  rose  to  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  thi'-  body,  a  man  whose  advice 
and  expertise  was  shared  with,  and  val- 
ued bv  us  all  Pos.sessed  with  one  of  the 
keenest  lecislat've  minds  around.  Luds 
goal  always  has  been  to  make  govern- 
ment resoond  to  a  variety  of  public  is- 
sues of  deep  concern  to  himself,  i.ssues 
such  as  housing,  banking  and  finance, 
the  budget,  as  well  as  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  redevelopment  of  our  urban 
areas  He  distineuished  himself  in  these 
and  countless  other  areas  as  few  before 
him  have. 

Many  of  his  achievements  have  come 
while  serving  on  such  committees  as 
Bankne.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Budget.  While  serving  on  the  Banking 


Committee  Lud  chaired  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, a  role  that  earned  him  the  name 
"Mr.  Housing"  in  the  Congress  Indica- 
tive of  his  interest  in  the  housing  prob- 
lems facing  many  Americans,  he  was  a 
potent  force  behind  passage  of  the 
Demon.nratlcn  Cities  Act,  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  as  well  as  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Acts  of  1974  and  1977 
I  have  only  briefly  scratched  the  sur- 
face as  far  as  highlighting  some  of 
the  numerous  accomplishments  of  Lud, 
but  needless  to  say.  it  should  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  just  what  type  of  Con- 
gressman he  has  been  and  I  will  miss  his 
friendship  just  as  much  as  I  will  miss 
and  admire  his  skills  as  a  legislator  To 
him  and  his  entire  family  I  wish  the  ver>' 
best  for  the  coming  years. • 

•  Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  public  service  of  my  good 
friend,  Lud  Ashley. 

TTie  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  has  been  .sending  Ashleys  to  Wash- 
ington .since  the  time  of  the  Chnl  War 
Having  found  a  good  thmg  in  the  pres- 
ent generation,  his  constituents  have 
faithfully  returned  Lrn  from  1954  until 
the  debacle  of  this  year 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Lud 
has  done  much  to  shape  urban  and  com- 
munity growth  policies  in  thL<;  country 
His  experience  served  as  valuable  back- 
ground for  his  chairmanship  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Energy  in  the  95th 
Congress  Lrn  pulled  the  complex  intra- 
.iunsdictional  web  into  a  coordinated  na- 
tional energy  policy  on  which  the  Con- 
press  was  finally  able  to  come  to  agree- 
ment, a  legislative  achievement  that  will 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
Nation  into  the  next  decade. 

Audrey  and  I  wish  Lud  the  very  best 
for  a  healthy  and  productive  retire- 
ment.• 

•  Mr  VANTK  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  work 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  Thomas 
"Lud"  Ashley,  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Lud  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  in  1955  Both  of  us  served  as 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

In  his  lone  service  on  the  committee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, Lud  t-ook  over  complete  re- 
sponsibility of  the  most  vital  .-iectors  in 
the  development  of  American  policy  In 
his  tenure,  he  sponsored  and  monitored 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  American 
housing  industry.  He  was  known  as  "Mr 
Housing."  In  addition  to  these  responsi- 
bilities, as  ^hairman  of  the  ad  hoc  en- 
ergy committee  he  put  together  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  and  extensive 
piece  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  House 
He  shepherded  this  intricate  legislation 
involving  the  jurisdiction  of  many  other 
committees  of  the  Hou.se  in  a  package  of 
landmark  le-^islation  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  problems  of  this  country. 
This  legislation  w  ill  serve  as  the  foimda- 
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tion  for  all  of  the  future  energy  legis- 
lation HI  this  countr>'. 

LuD  Ashley  was  a  leader  of  both  the 
delegation  and  the  House  He  conducted 
himself  w.th  respect,  wvth  devot  on.  and 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  humor 
He  was  always  at  ease  with  responsibil- 
ity. He  IS  a  unique,  modest  person  of 
great  power  and  talent. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  associate 
and  friend  I  wi.^^h  Lld  and  Kathleen 
every  happme.ss  • 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
salute  our  departiiiK  friend  and  col- 
league. Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley  As  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives, 
he  has  reflected  credit  upon  the  people 
of  hi.s  Ninth  Congress  onal  District  of 
Ohio  and  he  has  .served  their  mterest 
abl.v  and  with  urcat  dedication. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking.  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  he  was  extremely  supportive  of 
legislation  to  benefit  housing  programs 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families  in 
my  conRre.ssional  di.strict  His  work  Oii 
behalf  of  new  communities  will  bear  his 
mark  for  years  and  years  to  come  foi 
which  all  Amer.cans  should  be  grateful. 
His  expertise  on  all  housing  matters  w  11 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress. 

LuD  will  certainly  be  m.ssed  but  I  sa- 
lute him  as  he  concludes  his  service  here 
and  wish  him  happiness,  good  health. 
prosperity,  and  a  long  life  as  he  leaves 
the  House  of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr  HOI.AND  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  .)om  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribuLi-  to  l^i'iJ  Ashley  who  will  be  retir- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  very 
clo.selv  With  LuD  on  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vf'lopinetit  I  have  personally  witnessed 
his  scholarly  dedication  to  his  work  in 
the  Congress  and  his  profound  compas- 
-sion  for  the  poor  and  homeless  of  our 
Nation  His  knowledge  of  matters  affect- 
ing housing  in  this  Nation  has  been  of 
immeasurable  help  to  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
entire  House. 

Many  of  the  Federal  Government's 
most  cffwtive  housing  programs  were 
authored  by  Lud  Ashley.  His  concern 
for  our  Nations  cities  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods within  them  has  been  reflected  in 
his  numerous  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. Bei-ause  of  Lud's  foresight  and 
legislative  know-how.  many  of  our  older 
cities  have  quite  literally  been  siived 
from  destruction. 

I, IDS  guidance  of  the  House  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  limited  lo  housing  mat- 
ters. As  the  ninking  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant M.iiine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  a  .senior  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Lud  Ashley  has  left  his  mark  on 
nearly  every  facet  of  the  law  He  ha.s  had 
one  of  the  most  productive  legislative 
careers  of  our  time. 

One  of  the  most  significant  products 
of  that  careeer  was  the  incredible  com- 
plex, difficult,  laborious  and  time  con- 
suming i.sstie  dealing  with  energy. 

Congrt^smr-n  Ashley  was  selected  by 
Speaker  ONeill  to  chair  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  energy.  The  makeup  of 
that  committee  was  a  conglomerate  of 
members  from  five  major  committees  of 


tha  House  of  Representatives,  that  is, 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Ways  and  Means;  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular 
/.iTairs;  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Additional  members  from  varymg  sec- 
tions across  the  country  were  selected  by 
Spe.vkcr  O  Nrn.L  to  bring  the  total  mem- 
Ijer.ship  to  52  on  the  ad  hoc  energy 
committee. 

In  marathon  sessions  of  the  committee 
hearings.  Poor  actions  and  interminable 
conferences  with  its  Senate  counterpart, 
the  final  energy  bill  was  crafted  that  is 
the  bas!s  for  the  Nation's  goal  of  energy 
ndependence. 

T  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  miss  I.ud  Ashley.  Our  work 
m  future  years  will  be  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult without  the  benefit  of  his  compas- 
s  on.  imagination,  and  scholarly  counsel. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  Lun 
our  best  wishes  for  success,  happiness, 
and  rood  hf^alth  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  tonight.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  special  friend  of  mine. 
LoDLow  Ashley  Lud  began  serving  our 
Nat'on  in  th>'  84th  Congress  and  for  22 
out  of  the  24  years.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  After  that 
length  of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  depart  from 
the  House  af  Representatives 

Lut  has  demonstrated  his  fine  leader- 
shin  as  the  ranking  member  of  both  the 
House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  ^f- 
fairs  Committee,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  He  has 
made  significant  str'des  initiating  im- 
portant housing  legislation  in  Congress 
whirh  has  substantially  aided  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly  and  low-income  per- 
sons Luds  efforts  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  have 
been  tremendous  as  well. 

A  busy  Member  of  Congress  with  ever 
increasing  responsibilities.  Lud  has  been 
involved  with  almost  every  facet  of  Con- 
gress and  its  makings  With  all  that  he 
had  to  do.  each  task  is  undertaken  with 
enthusiasm  and  genuine  concern  After 
13  terms  in  Congress.  Lud  has  repre- 
sented his  constituency  with  dedication 
and  pride  He  has  provided  this  House 
and  its  Members  with  innovative  ideas 
in  many  areas,  most  especially  the  areas 
of  housing  and  community  development 
He  's  leaving  us  all  with  a  foundation 
well  built  and  one  which  may  be  ex- 
panded upon  further. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Lud  the  very  best  on  his  retirement  from 
the  House  The  Ninth  Con?re.s.sional  Dis- 
trict and  this  House  is  at  a  great  loss 
and  we  will  miss  you  Lud  • 

•  Mr  MONTOOMKRY  Mr  Speaker, 
when  lAin  AsHi  FY  leaves  office  at  the  end 
of  the  96th  Congress  he  can  look  'lack 
with  pr  de  at  the  many  accomplishmpnts 
he  has  been  able  to  achieve  for  the  r,eo- 
ple  of  Ohio  and  this  Nation  for  the  last 
26  years  His  record  will  be  one  of  envy 
for  those  of  us  who  remain 

The  last  few  years  particularly.  Lud 
has  become  our  resident  authority  on 
housing  in  America — housing  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Even  though  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  the  approach 


he  took  to  provide  better  housing  for  our 
fellow  Americans.  I  did  know  tliat  he  was 
sincere  in  his  approach  and  that  he  felt 
the  legislative  proposals  he  made  were 
the  best  based  on  extensive  testimony 
and  study. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  when  I 
would  go  to  Lud  Ashley  and  point  out 
problem  areas  in  our  housing  (urograms 
and  what  I  considered  wasteful  practices, 
he  was  always  willing  to  listen  and 
would  direct  hi.=  staff  to  look  further  into 
the  problem  For  this  objective  approach 
and  willingness  to  listen  to  other  ideas. 
I  would  like  to  thank  him 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  wish  Lud  .'Vshley 
much  happiness  in  the  years  to  come  and 
thank  him  tor  being  a  valued  colleague.* 

•  Mr  MINETA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  an- 
ticipating a  great  loss  when  the  97th 
Congress  convenes  next  month  and  Lud 
Ashley  is  not  here  with  us.  I  will  feel 
that  absence  most  acutely  when  the 
Budget  Committee  meets,  since  I  have 
come  to  depend  upon  his  skills  there  as 
invaluable  to  the  committee's  business 

Lud's  career  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  serving  his  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  During  his  13 
terms  here,  he  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  and  most  highly 
respected  Members  of  the  House  I  con- 
sider myself  lucky  to  have  worked  along- 
side Lud  m  the  Budget  Committee  and 
to  have  observed  his  ability  to  work  well 
with  others,  facilitating  agreement,  and 
shouldering  the  tough,  time  consuming, 
yet  crucial  detail  work  with  which  we 
were  often  faced.  I  will  miss  his  counsel 
on  budget  matters. 

Lud  is  the  kind  of  person  with  a  style 
that  lends  itself  naturally  to  leadership 
positions,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Speaker  chose  Lud  to  chair  the  special 
committee  on  energy,  charged  with  the 
important  task  of  working  out  an  effec- 
tive energy  program  at  a  crucial  time  m 
our  Nation's  hLstor>'.  I  have  greatlv  ad- 
"1  red  the  hard  work  he  performed  with 
that  committee  in  shaping  a  workable 
energy  package  that  meets  important 
national  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
best  wishes  to  Lud  upon  his  retirement, 
and  express  mv  hope  that  he  will  stay 
in  touch  with  his  many  friends  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr  CORRADA  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  mv  colleagues  in  honoring 
our  friend,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Lun- 
Low  Ashley,  who  is  retiring. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  for- 
tunate in  having  Lud  among  us  during 
his  26  years  of  service  to  the  countrv  The 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Oh'o  can 
feel  proud  of  their  renresentative  His 
experience,  good  nature,  and  leadership 
will  be  sorely  missed  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  h'm  in 
the  Congrc'^.s  wisli  Lid  .and  his  family 
the  best  of  luck  and  good  health  • 

•  Ms  OAKAR  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  am 
n'eased  to  ioin  mv  coi'eaeues  on  both 
«ides  of  the  aisle  in  navinc  tribute  to  Lub 
Ashley  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
from  Congress.  I  am  especially  sad  to  see 
him  go  since  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation and  as  a  colleague  on  the  Banking 
Committee. 
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I  do  not  think  that  It  is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  has  hardly  been 
any  piece  of  major  legislation  on  hous- 
ing energy,  and  urban  policy  that  has 
not  felt  the  influence  of  Lud's  legislative 
craftsmanship.  He  has  .served  his  Cv-un- 
tr>'  and  his  party  far  beyond  the  normal 
expectations  of  .service.  He  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  Speaker  for  example. 
and  took  up  the  difficult  task  of  shep- 
herding the  Pre.-idenfs  energy  program 
through  the  Congress.  This  of  course  wa-s 
In  addition  to  his  important  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
and  rankmg  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 

But  I  think  that  it  Ls  safe  to  .say  that 
Congressman  Ashley's  greatest  contri- 
bution LS  m  the  aj-ea  of  housing  and 
urban  development  For  the  past  2  years 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  on  the 
Housing  Subconmiiltee  with  Lud  and  I 
know  personally  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  he  has  made  to  the  Nation  s 
housing  etTort  His  leadership  will  truly 
be  mis.sed  by  thase  of  us  on  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  jom  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Lud  every  success  in  his  future 
endeavors  I  know  that  he  will  always  be 
willing  to  .serve  the  public  interest  in  the 
best  traditions  of  politiciU  leadership.* 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  of  thi.*-  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  honored  an  outstanding 
Congressman  from  Ohio.  Chahi  if  Vanik 
We  know  1954  was  a  propitious  year  for 
the  State  of  Ohio.  becaiLse  it  brought  not 
only  Charles  Vanik  to  Congress,  but  also 
Thomas  Ashley,  better  known  a.s  'Lud." 
Now  we  see  both  of  these  men  leaving 
the  House,  taking  with  them  a  total  of 
more  than  half  a  centur>-  of  dedicated, 
conscientious  {'ongressional  service 

Lud  .Ashley  ha^  left  his  mark  on  two 
of  the  most  imi^ortanl  Issues  our  country 
faces — hon^iiif:  ;;nd  energy  He  is  the 
acknowledged  master  of  housing  legisla- 
tion, but  what  is  so  important  ls  that  he 
has  used  this  niivstery  to  the  benefit  of 
millions  of  underprivileged  .Americans 

It  was  under  his  leadership  that  our 
countr,-  made  the  first  step  toward  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  Without  the  type  of  leadership 
that  Lun  Ashley  provided  for  the  ad  hoc 
energy  committee,  the  entire  program 
could  ha\e  collapsed  Instead,  the  Hou.se- 
passed  measure  was  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  committee  bill,  which  is  a 
tribute.  I  feel,  to  Lud's  able  leadership 

Lud's  style  is  not  flashy  He  does  not 
use  the  political  hyperbole  so  common 
to  Congress.  He  prefers  to  work  hard  on 
a  project  until  he  has  done  Ins  job.  and 
you  know  he  will  not  quit  until  the  job 
IS  done  His  commitment  to  public  .senice 
IS  strong,  and.  although  he  has  eanieu 
his  retirement  many  times  over.  I  shall 
still  mi.ss  his  common.sense  approach  tn 
Rovernint:  here  in  the  Hou.se  * 

•  Mr  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  mv 
colleagues  m  their  laudatory  remarks 
concerning  the  distinguished  career  of 
Ldd  Ashley  who  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  the  96th  Congress 

LtJD  came  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives in  1954  m  the  tradition  of  his  great- 
grandfather. James  M  Ashley,  who 
served  in  this  body  from  1859  to  1869  and 


was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  ini- 
tiate impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  advocate  the  abolishment  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  the  era  in  which  Lud  served  was 
not  so  difficult  as  the  Civil  War  years 
he  has  struggled  with  some  very  perplex- 
ing issues  during  his  tenure,  and  nis 
leadership  qualities  have  brought  him  to 
the   forefront  on   many   occasions. 

Lud  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Housinc 
Subcommittee  and  I  know  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing job  he  nas  done  in  effectively 
dealing  with  the  stupendous  amount  of 
housing  legislation  which  faces  each  con- 
gressional session. 

He  has  also  proven  him.self  to  be  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee where  he  has  always  approached 
fiscal  matters  with  a  keenly  perceptive 
and  responsible  attitude 

Perhaps  one  of  Luds  outslanding  ac- 
complishments in  the  House  was  the  l"t- 
islative  measures  which  resulted  from 
the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  energ>-  commit- 
tee durint  the  95th  Congress  This  ccm- 
mittee  produced  a  comprehensive  enert,v 
reorganization  package  as  well  as  the 
Naticnal  Energy  Act. 

And  so  I  want  to  wish  Lud  Ashley  the 
very  best  during  the  coming  years,  and 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  many  yeais 
of  dedicated  public  service  I  know  that 
his  wife  Kathy  and  his  sons  Meredith 
and  Mark  share  with  us  a  great  pride 
in  the  work  Lud  has  done  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  want  them  all  to  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
always  have  a  need  for  men  like  Lud 
Ashley.* 

*  Mr  COELHO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  tribute  to  Lud  Ashley. 
though  I  very  much  regret  his  departure 
from  the  House 

He  has  served  in  Congress  continu- 
ously since  his  election  in  1954  and  has 
represented  his  district  and  the  Nation 
well  Particularly  will  his  advice  and 
counsel  be  missed  in  the  area  of  housing 
Iirograms.  with  which  he  has  been  deeply 
involved  for  many  years,  particularly 
Since  he  became  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  5  years  ago. 

It  is  still  the  Government's  goal  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  all  Americans,  and  Lud 
has  helped  many,  many  families  and  in- 
dividuals attain  that  goal  He  has  been 
willing  to  try  innovative  new  programs 
to  move  us  in  that  direction,  and  has 
also  been  firm  in  his  resolve  to  make 
those  programs  work,  oi  change  them 
to  make  them  better  when  needed 

He  has  ;.rovided  leadership  in  the 
housing  field,  and  that  leadership  will  be 
missed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  him  nothing  but 
the  best  for  the  future  * 

*  Mr.  STANTON  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  look  forward  to  the  start  of  a 
new  Congress  without  Thomas  Ludlow 
Ashley  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
For  many  years.  Lud  Ashley  has  been 
the  most  knowledgeable  Member  of  Con- 
f:ress  on  the  subject  of  federally  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  Not  only  is  he  an 
expert  on  the  programs,  but  his  person- 


ality and  sense  of  fairness  have  made 
him  an  outstanding  leader  m  this  field. 

Lud  Ashley  s  absence  from  the  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  be  felt  nationwide. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  lor  his  years  of  public  service 
and  to  express  to  Kathleen  and  to  Lud 
our  smeerest  best  wishes  for  a  most  suc- 
cessful life  ahead  I  am  sure  he  wdJ  be 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  what- 
ever field  of  endeavor  he  underta^ies.* 
<»  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
trioute  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Lud  Ashley,  who  lias  so  ablj'  represented 
the  people  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  smce  1955 
Lud  Ashley  has  been  in  ihe  best  sense 
an  institution  in  the  House  ol  Represent- 
atives, and  It  is  difficult  to  realize  tuai 
we  will  not  have  his  counsel  and  leader- 
ship to  rely  on  in  the  97th  Congress  I 
I  annot  begin  to  catalog  the  many 
achievements  of  Lud's  long  and  produc- 
tive career  m  Congress,  his  contribu- 
tions m  the  areas  ol  economics,  housing, 
and  energy  are  only  the  best  known 
Only  a  legislator  with  Luds  experience, 
judgment,  and  remarkaole  ability  to 
master  complex  situations  would  have 
been  able  to  jump  mto  the  tangled 
energy  s.tuation.  as  Lud  did  in  1977.  or- 
ganize matters,  and  emerge  with  pro- 
posals for  effective  legislation  That 
aclmvement  is  typical  of  the  astute  de- 
cisiveness which  has  earned  Lud  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  for  so  many  years. 

I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  watching 
Lud  at  work  as  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  Most  particularly  I  re- 
call working  with  him  last  year  in  our 
efforts  to  curtail  fraud  against  con- 
sumers in  interstate  land  sales.  With 
patience,  skill,  and  good  sense.  Lud 
.Ashley  helped  to  produce  a  strong  bill 
to  protect  the  land  purchaser  without 
creating  a  ma.ssive  bureaucracy  or  a 
m.ountain  of  paperwork.  Members  of 
both  parties  admire  the  professionalism 
with  which  Lud  worked  so  hard  in  the 
public  interest.  His  mastery  of  the  com- 
plicated area  of  housing  policy  has  won 
him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  House 

We  will  niLss  Lud  .Ashley  here  next 
January,  all  the  more  t)ecause  we  have 
come  to  rely  on  his  astuteness  m  the 
legislative  process  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  leaves  us  proud  of  his 
quarter  century  of  achievement  for  the 
rountry  Surely  Lud's  prodigious  talent 
and  energ>-  will  guarantee  his  success  m 
whatever  new  endeavors  he  undertakes  * 
*  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
our  colleagues  from  Ohio  in  expressing 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  Lud 
Ashley  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
walk  back  and  forth  from  the  Raybum 
Office  Building  to  the  Capitol  It  is  al- 
ways good  to  visit  with  Lud  tiecause  he 
has  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  cheerful, 
friendly  outlook  on  life  Lud  is  on  the 
upbeat  Lud  is  a  most  interesting  Repre- 
sentative He  is  a  graduate  of  '^'ale  who 
comes  from  a  great  tradition  He  is  the 
great-grand.son  of  James  Ashley  who 
.served  as  a  Congressman  over  100  years 
ago  besides  serving  as  the  Governor  of 
Montana  Lud  is  a  graduate  of  'Vale  bal- 
anced out  with  his  law  training  from  his 
own  Ohio  State  University.  Lud  has  had 
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a  long  and  strong  career  in  Congress 
having  been  a  Member  since  1954 

I  appreciated  the  year  that  I  served 
with  Luo  when  he  wai;  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  Energy  Coiiuiuttee  This  commit- 
tee represented  the  combined  strength 
from  all  of  the  various  committees  of 
Congress  who  were  concerned  with 
energy  Li:d  provided  superior  leadershii) 
His  depth  of  knowledge  and  experience 
was  always  evident  He  was  fair  In  all  of 
his  hearings  With  the  divided  and  most 
controversial  nature  of  the  subject,  he 
did  a  magnificent  job  of  constantly  mov- 
ing the  committee  forward 

Sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  Luo  AsiiLtv 
in  the  exciting  future  that  is  ahead  of 
hmi.« 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  accept  that  Thomas  Ludlow  Ash- 
ley, whose  presence  has  been  a  constant 
and  stabilizing  force  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  19512,  will  be  termi- 
nating his  career  in  tiie  House  this  year 
As  we  offer  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  him  today,  we  still  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  impact  his  departure  will  have 
upon  the  97th  Congress 

Mr  Ashley  has  gone  about  his  work  in 
a  thoughtful,  studious,  and  tireless  fash- 
ion His  efforts  as  chair  of  the  Housing 
and  Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment have  won  him  the  aftectionate 
nickname  of  "Mr  Housing  "  He  brings 
to  his  work  a  strong  committment  to 
programs  which  aid  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  persons  of  low  or  moderate 
income,  the  unemployed,  and  those  who 
depend  on  social  security  and  flood  in- 
surance. 

One  of  LuDs  most  shining  achieve- 
ments has  been  his  chairmanship  of  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Energy  With  vigor 
he  led  the  committee  iii  evaluating  and 
restructuring  President  Carters  energy 
program. 

LuDs  years  of  experience  have  provid- 
ed him  with  a  unique  wi.sdom  which  has 
hccn  of  great  value  to  us  all  This  wisdom 
hits  touched  and  enhanced  every  group 
with  which  he  has  had  contact,  includ- 
ing President  Ford's  1974  Economic 
Summit,  the  rx>mocratic  Study  Group 
and  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee, 
both  of  which  he  has  vice-chaired,  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Majority  Whip,  and 
the  Budget  Committee 

I  am  truly  honored  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  with  him.  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
coming  years.» 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praising 
my  good  friend,  and  neighbor  for  the 
past  2  years.  I^i'o  Ashley 

For  26  years  the  people  of  Ohio's  Ninth 
Congressional  District  have  been  ably 
represented  by  Lud  becaii.se  he  hiis  never 
been  too  busy  to  help  them  with  their 
problems 

LtiD  has  always  been  known  as  a  hard 
worker  who  manages  to  hammer  out 
agreements  on  complicated  national  is- 
sues. As  ch-xirman  of  the  House  Energy 
Committee,  his  legislative  skills  helped  to 
forge  programs  which  are  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Nation's  energy  program. 


LuD  s  expf-rUse  on  housing  legislation 
and  promotion  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  Chamber 

My  best  wishes  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Kathleen,  and  their  sons  Meredith  and 
Mark  • 

•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  out.standing  Mi  mb  tn  (il  Coni'.rt.ss 
who  was  swept  away  m  the  November  4 
tidal  wave  was  Thom.as  Ludlow  Ashley 
of  Ohio. 

Others  have  recited  his  legislative 
achievements,  and  for  me  to  list  them 
would  be  unduly  repetitious. 

What  I  do  want  to  mention  briefly  ls 
the  experience  I  had  of  serving  under 
"Lud's"  chairmanship  on  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Energy  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  early  m  the  95th  Congress.  Luo 
was  a  suf)erb  chairman  of  this  disparate 
group.  Not  only  did  he  drive  us  hard  to 
cover  the  necessary  ground  and  to  finish 
our  work  without  delay,  but  he  showed 
great  skill  and  statesmanship  in  working 
out  constructive  compromises  among  the 
differing  points  of  view  represented 

I  .served  with  IjI'd  on  the  Blinking  and 
Currency  Committee  m  the  90th  Con- 
gress, but  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
great  committee  when  he  begun  his  ten- 
ure as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee In  that  capacity,  he  has  shown 
great  imagination  and  drive,  for  which 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  have 
reason  to  be  grateful 

Lud  will  be  ureatlv  iiussed  • 

•  Mr  F^QUA  M.-  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  Join  my  many  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished 26-year  career  m  this  House  of 
Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  the  esteemed 
Congrcs.sman  from  Ohio's  Ninth  District, 
and  I  thank  my  good  friend,  Dan  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi.  for  making  time  available 
for  this  purpose 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Lud  Ashley  when  he  arrived  in  Congress 
in  1955,  but  it  was  not  long  after  I  was 
sworn  in  8  years  later  that  i  started  to 
appreciate  the  deep  insights  and  wise 
coun.sel  of  thi."^  remarkable  individual. 

Lud  Ashley's  articulate  ability  to  man- 
age difficult  legislative  a.ssignments  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  thpn  in 
the  first  year  of  the  96th  Congre.ss  when 
he  cha'red  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
energy  *»i  such  a  manner  that  he  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those 
representing  different  viewpoints  on  this 
sensitive  and  volatile  .subiect 

Lud  AsH^EY  has  always  conducted 
himself  In  a  manner  which  reflected  dig- 
nify and  honor  on  himself  and  on  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him. 

While  always  effectively  and  efflcienLly 
caring  for  his  legislative  duties.  Lud 
.*SMLEY  has  never  hesitated  to  take  up 
the  individual  problems  of  con.stituents 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  ombudsman- 
legislator  who  must  serve  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  people  he  represents  in  the 
Nation's  Capital 

Lud  .Ashley  has  been  a  significant  and 
important  contributor  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  House  and  his  departure 
will  leave  a  void  which  will  be  felt  by  all 
of  us  • 


•  Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  honoring  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Thomas  Lidlc. v\-  Ashley  Lid 
and  I  have  served  together  since  the  84lh 
Congress,  beginning  in  1955  In  the  sub- 
sequent quarter  century,  Lld  has  firmly 
established  huiLself  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  effective  Members  of 
tins  body 

As  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Hanking  Committee,  on  which  I  also 
served.  Lud  lent  his  cons.derable  exper- 
tise and  legislative  skills  to  tlie  pa.ssage 
of  legislation  concerning  ijanknig  and 
finance,  housing,  urban  de\eli)ijinent, 
and  other  i.ssues  of  direct  benefit  to  his 
constituents  m  the  city  of  Toledo,  and 
to  all  U.S.  city  dwellers  It  is  jiarlicularly 
in  the  area  of  housing  where  Ldd's 
achievements  abound  As  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  Lun  has  au- 
thored much  ol  the  significant  housing 
legislation  to  pa.ss  Congress  in  recent 
years.  Among  his  admirable  initiatives 
were  bills  to  provide  housing  for  the 
handicapped,  the  elderly,  and  those  with 
low  to  moderate  incomes  \a'x>  has  also 
sponsored  visionary  community  develop- 
m3nt  legislation,  resulting  in  the  urban 
homesteading  program,  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  and  other 
programs  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  cities. 

Lud  has  been  a  leader  among  Demo- 
cratic Members,  .serving  as  vice  chairman 
of  both  the  Democratic  study  group  and 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  Per- 
haps his  greatest  challenge  was  his  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee on  energy.  In  that  role.  Lud  helped 
shape  and  coordinate  President  Carter  s 
energy  package  and  the  resulting  legis- 
lation which  has  gotten  us  started  on 
the  road  to  solving  this  Nation's  energy 
crisis. 

Lud  Ashley  has  achieved  much  during 
his  many  years  in  Congress.  We  will  miss 
him,  but  I  know  that  we  will  contmue 
to  benefit  from  his  interest  and  his  valu- 
able coun.sel  • 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  'Mr  Rostenkow- 
SKi  I  for  taking  this  special  order  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  can  salute  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Lud- 
tow  .Ashley,  who  will  not  be  returning 
for  the  97th  Congre.ss 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Ohio  con- 
gressional delegation,  Lud's  absence  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire Congress  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  join 
in  this  tribute  to  this  great  legislator 
who  has  given  26  years  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  friend  Lud  is  re- 
spected and  revered  by  people  not  only 
in  Ohio  but  acro.ss  the  Nation  On  Capitol 
Hill,  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  praLsed  him  as  being  both  a  r.^rious 
student  and  highly  skilled  practitioner 
of  the  legislative  proce.ss. 

Lui)  serves  as  the  ranking  member  of 
both  the  House  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
He  has  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hoi;.-.:ng  and  Community  Development 
of  the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  the  past  4  years 
During  that  time.  Lud  authored  most  of 
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the  significant  housing  legislation  that 
passed  in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  he  has 
earned  the  unofficial  title  of  'Mr.  Hous- 
ing "  in  Congress. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Lud  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  During  that 
association  amidst  the  ngors  of  the 
budget  deliberation  process,  my  respect 
for  1.,ud  has  increased.  I  have  found  Lud 
to  be  a  methoaical  and  skillful  debater, 
a  master  of  public  policy  formulation, 
and  a  man  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

To  co.nplement  his  committee  achieve- 
menUs,  Luu  has  accumulated  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  legislative  victories.  Included 
in  h.s  legislative  init.atives  in  recent 
years  have  been  measures  to  provide 
housing  ior  the  handicapped,  the  elderly. 
and  low-  to  moderate-income  persons; 
area  redevelopment  and  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act:  unemployment  compen- 
.sation:  social  security  amendments,  in- 
cluding medical  care  for  the  aged;  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966;  and  the  urban 
homesteading  program  Mr  Speaker.  I 
pause  at  this  juncture  to  note  that  this 
IS  merely  an  abbreviated  list  of  his  leg- 
i.'^lative  achievements  in  the  House  o; 
Representatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  Lud  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  work  m  this  House  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  ex- 
emplary work  he  has  done,  especially  in 
the  housing  area,  is  a  lasting  tribute  to 
his  wisdom  and  legislative  skill.  The 
strength  of  th?  Ohio  congressional  dele- 
gation is  an  addit  onal  tribute  to  Lud's 
ability  to  create  Imkages  amongst  people 
of  diverse  areas  and  constituencies  for 
one  reason— the  well-being  of  all  the 
people  and  this  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  applaud  Lud's  work. 
Toledo,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  this  Na- 
tion are  all  better  off  because  of  Lud 
Ashley  I  wi.sh  h.m  well  in  the  future* 
•  Mr  BL.ANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  Congre.ssman  Rostenkowski's 
special  order  honoring  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  ever  to  have  served  in  the 
Congress,  my  good  friend  Thom  s  'Lud' 
.Ashley. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  w  th 
Lud  Ashley  on  the  Bank  n^;  Committee 
a^  a  me.-nber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Developm'nt 
which  he  chaired  wi'h  dist  nction  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
t-conomic  Stabilization  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  Lud's  ranking 
l>emocrat.  in  my  6  years  as  a  Member 
0!  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
never  been  in  the  com-^anv  of  a  more 
dedcated  legislator— dedicated  to  the 
proce.ss  of  forcing  policy  out  of  the  com- 
plex array  of  snecial  interesLs  and  often 
conflirting  positions  that  .seen  to  domi- 
nate the  business  on  Capitol  Hill,  dedi- 
i_ated  to  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Ke-re.sentatives  when  faced  with  often 
difficult  Senators  in  conference  and 
mo^i  imoortantly.  ded-cat-d  to  doing 
rountr'-^    '"    ^^^    ^^^^   interests    of    the 

ah^,'l  ?^  ""^  ^^"^^  o"""  favor'te  stories 
about  Lrn  From  my  own  experience  I 
nave  found  him  to  be  a  great  teacher. 


Whether  it  was  in  guiding  the  New  'York 
City  loan  guarantee  legislation  through 
congress,  or  in  managing  the  intricacies 
of  a  housmg  bill.  Lud  wbs  a  master  legis- 
lator and  a  master  teacher. 

Lud  Ashley  will  have  represented  his 
native  'loledo,  Ohio,  lor  26  years  when 
this  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  all 
the  best — for  there  are  many  privileges 
in  serving  my  constituents  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  among  them  is  having 
served  with  Congressman  Ashley. • 
•  Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Congressman  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  the 
Vinth  District  of  Ohio,  who  is  retiring 
a  ter  26  \ears  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Ninth  District  and  the  Nation. 

I  highly  commend  Lud  for  his  years  of 
leadershn  and  hard  work  in  the  House 
We  will  all  miss  our  distinguished  col- 
lea"?uc. 

I  wish  him  health  and  happiness  in 
the  vears  to  come  • 

-^  Mr  ANT3ERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
S-eaker,  in  the  two  centuries  of  the 
history  of  this  House,  over  8.000  people 
have  served  as  Representatives  Only  a 
handful  have  served  as  long  as  26  years. 
For  many  of  that  handful,  seniority 
meant  power  without  much  expenditure 
of  effort.  Not  so  with  Lud  Ashley.  With 
the  viTor  of  a  freshman,  he  has  never 
been  content  to  relax  in  his  position.  He 
has  alwavs  been  ready  to  take  on  new 
responsibilities,  to  work  harder  than 
an'one  else,  to  make  himself  an  expert 
in  new  areas,  and  to  exert  his  leadership 
through  expertise  rather  than  seniority 

Four  years  ago,  when  we  desr>erately 
needed  an  energy  policy.  I  do  not  know  if 
anyone  but  Lud  Ashley  could  have  suc- 
ceeded with  an  ad  hoc  committee  and 
come  up  with  as  strong  a  result  as  he  did 
We  have  onlv  to  look  at  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  same  period  to  see  how  bad  it 
might  have  been  on  this  side,  or  even 
worse  with  four  times  as  many  Members 
to  pick  apart  such  a  broad  and  contro- 
versial program.  For  his  work  on  the 
EnerBV  Committee,  if  for  nothing  else, 
this  entire  country  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Chairman  Ashley.  Because  he 
works  quietlv  and  is  most  effective  when 
hammering  out  compromises.  I  suspect 
that  he  will  never  get  the  recognition  he 
lustly  deserves. 

I  find  that  the  longer  we  are  here,  the 
shorter  becomes  the  list  of  issues  which 
take  most  of  our  attention.  In  contrast. 
Lfi  Ashley  reached  out  and  sought  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
a  killer  of  a  job.  demanding  and  unre- 
warding. That  he  lost  by  only  10  votes 
indicates  the  confidence  we  have  in  Lud's 
ability  to  master  a  completely  new  area 
of  endeavor.  Recentlv.  he  took  over  our 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, and  did  the  job  with  it  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

And  so  far.  I  have  not  even  mentioned 
what  Lun  is  best  known  for.  With  all  of 
the  members  and  subcommittees  that 
haved  served  in  the  House,  few  have  ever 
been  awarded,  bv  common  acknowledge- 
ment, the  title  of  "Mr."  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  an  issue.  That  Lud  Ashley 
IS  "Mr  Housing"  is  a  rare  accolade,  and 
one  well  earned.  There  is  very  little  of 


our  urban  policy  which  does  not  have 
the  positive  work  of  Lud  Ashley  incor- 
pwrated  throughout. 

We  will  all  miss  "Mr.  Housing  "  in  this 
next  Congress.  My  wife.  Lee.  joms  me  in 
wishing  Lud  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  all 
the  best  in  whatever  lies  in  their  f  uture.« 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  speeches  I  shall 
ever  make  m  this  Chamber.  How  do  I 
put  mto  words  all  of  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say  about  Lud  Ashley? 

I  was  proud  to  be  at  his  side  when  he 
took  the  first  steps  to  resolve  New  'Vork 
City's  financial  crisis.  In  his  typical  fash- 
ion he  boldly  challenged  the  city  and  its 
critics  to  face  up  to  the  facts. 

As  If  the  problems  of  our  largest  city 
were  not  enough.  Lud  then  eagerly  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  Housing 
£Uid  Community  Development  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  problems  of  all  of  our 
Nation's  commianities.  His  tireless  efforts 
to  provide  a  better  standard  of  hvlng  for 
the  American  people  is  a  model  of  leader- 
ship for  all  of  us  to  follow.  In  spite  of 
the  lengthy  hours  and  often  heated  de- 
bate demanded  by  his  jxeition.  Lud  re- 
mained fair  to  all.  determined  to  produce 
the  best  legislation  and — thanks  to  the 
Lord — able  to  ease  the  pressure  with  a 
strong  sense  of  humor. 

There  have  been  times  during  the  past 
few  years  when  I  have  thought  that  Lud 
was  a  glutton  for  punishment  His  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Com- 
mittee during  the  95th  Congress  consti- 
tuted service  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  Durinr  this  Congress  the  load 
he  carried  in  the  Budget  Committee  as 
well  as  his  leading  role  in  the  Banking 
Committee's  deliberations  over  such 
legislation  as  the  Chrysler  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Act.  two  major  housing  and  ccwn- 
munity  development  bills,  the  Energy 
Security  Act.  and  numerous  bills  affect- 
ing the  financial  industry  would  have 
crushed  a  lesser  man  As  if  these  de- 
mands were  not  enough.  Lud  chaired 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  during  the  final  months  of 
thLs  session. 

As  I  said  to  begin  these  remarks,  feel- 
ings cannot  be  put  into  words.  How  do 
I  express  the  void  that  I  will  feel  when 
our  committee  meets  without  him''  'Who 
will  I  turn  to  on  the  floor  to  share  my 
frustrations? 

Lud  has  been  everything  to  me  that  a 
friend  should  ever  be.  It  Ls  not  often  in 
life  that  such  alliances  are  formed.  I  con- 
sider m.vself  to  have  been  most  fortunate. 
I  only  hope  that  Lud  Ashley  will  be  a 
frequent  visitor  to  these  halls  We  need 
his  wisdom  and  advice  and  I  know  I  cer- 
tainly need  his  friendship. 

I  realize  that  this  back-breaking  ca- 
reer has  earned  Lud  the  opportunity  to 
relax  with  his  lovely  wife,  Kathleen.  I 
wish  them  a  well-deserved  rest  and  then 
I  look  forward  to  sharing  a  few  laughs 
with  him.  Thank  you  for  everything,  my 
friend, • 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  for  26 
years.  Lud  Ashley  has  faithfully  and 
resolutely  served  the  constituents  of 
Ohio's  Ninth  Congressional  District  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  is  a 
record  of  distinction,  integrity  and  most 
importantly,    accomplishment.    His    de- 
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parture  from  the  House  is  indeed  sorely 
felt  by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  ol 
the  aisle. 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  service. 
LuD  ha-s  given  his  energy  and  immense 
ability  to  a  great  many  worthy  legisla- 
tive efforts.  His  contributions  to  the 
House  Banking.  1-inance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Sub<.ommittee  on  Hous- 
ing are  wfll-known  To  those  oi  us  from 
the  Northeast  .inci  Midwest,  his  work  on 
Uie  housins  ami  community  development 
block  grant  program  will  long  be  held 
in  high  regard.  His  endeavors  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
are  of  equal  msignitude. 

Lud's  integrity  and  ability  to  get  the 
job  done  have  always  thrust  him  to  the 
forefront  of  dimcult  and  often  seemingly 
impossible  tasks.  Certainly  this  descrip- 
tion aptly  applies  to  the  job  of  bringing 
to  the  floor  the  President's  National  En- 
ergy Act  As  a  member  of  the  former 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy  I  can  at- 
test to  ability  and  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge. 

LuD"s  considerable  experience  and 
knowledge  will  be  missed  when  the  97th 
Congress  is  convened  on  January  5.  I 
join  my  m.iny  colleagues  in  wishing  Lud 
well  as  he  prepares  to  leave  the  House.* 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  Mr.  Speaker,  los- 
ing a  campaign  for  reelection  to  Congress 
is  not  nearly  so  tough  to  take  when  you 
find  yourself  bracketed  with  the  likes  of 
Lud  Ashley 

I  have  shared  a  Rayburn  hallway  with 
Lud  for  4  years,  and  thus  have  enjoyed 
his  company  innumerable  times  while 
awaiting  elevators  or  making  our  wa  to 
the  House  f5oor.  It  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  attest  that  Lud  Ashley  'wears 
well." 

And  perhaps  we  have  shared  another 
experience,  of  sorts.  Just  as  I  have  toiled 
through  two  Congresses  in  support  of  a 
new  Communications  Act  that  never 
quite  made  it — so  Lud  found  his  most 
conspicuous  service  as  the  chairman  of  a 
combined  emergency  committee  to  rec- 
oncile differences  over  an  energy  bill  in 
the  95th  Congress. 

Conflicts  of  producer  State  versus  con- 
sumer State,  economic  interest  versus 
environmental  concern,  and  other  ob- 
stacles too  numerous  to  catalog  doomed 
that  efTort  toward  landmark  legisla- 
tion— but  no  one  faulted  the  determined 
work  of  Lud  Ashley  to  bring  it  about 

He  is  truly  "a  Congressman  s  Con- 
gressman"* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honrrable  Thomas  L  Ash- 
lev,  who  is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
96th  Congress  after  a  quarter  century  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Lud  Ashley  well 
as  a  fellow  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee He  IS  a  dedicated  and  devoted  Ameri- 
can and  a  Congressman  of  outstanding 
ability,  deep  compassion,  and  courage 

Elected  to  the  84th  Congress.  Congress- 
man Ashley  has  g*ven  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  His  diligent  efforts  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  House  Committee 


on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Pol  cy.  Projections  and  Produc- 
tivity of  the  Hou.se  Budget  Committee 
have  been  both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nat. on.  and  these 
successful  efforts  have  made  America  a 
more  prosperous  and  proauctive  country 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  govenunent,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  ni 
human  problems  than  has  Luo  Asm  ev 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Banking.  Finance  aiut 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  he  has  been  m 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  make  sure  ade- 
quate housing  IS  available  for  all  of  oar 
citizens. 

LuD  IS  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
both  h.s  constituents  and  his  colleagues 

I  extend  to  Thomas  L  Ashley  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles.* 

•  Mr  LEDERER  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  a  very  great  and  distingui.ihed 
Member  of  the  House.  Thomas  Ludlow 
Ashley 

No  one  could  have  predicted  the  mag- 
n'tude  of  the  electoral  tide  that  swept 
Lud  and  many  other  fine  Members  from 
this  Chamber  last  month  The  Nation. 
the  Congress,  and  most  especially,  the 
c'tizens  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Ohio 
v.ill  be  the  poorer  for  Lud's  absence  from 
this  bodv  next  session. 

Since  1954.  Lud  has  represented  his 
d'strict  with  pride  and  tremendous  dis- 
tinction. In  that  time,  Lud  successfully 
blended  his  wide  range  of  experience 
with  a  firm  devotion  to  serve  the  oest 
interests  of  this  Nation  and  her  people 
He  has  become  the  House  expert  on  the 
housing  needs  of  this  country  and.  using 
his  skills  and  great  determination,  has 
ushered  through  legislation  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Perhaps  the  hallmark  of  Lud's  career 
is  the  successful  passage  of  the  five-part 
energy  package  in  October  1968  Lur. 
the  personal  choice  of  Speaker  ONf.ill 
to  chair  the  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Committee, 
demonstrated  his  great  legislative  fkill 
In  attaining  a  bill  that  addressed  the 
concerns  of  the  many  Members  and  in- 
terests that  composed  the  fragile  coali- 
t'on  desiring  a  bill  With  each  of  the 
manv  delays  and  deadlocks,  Lud  was 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  and  retain 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill. 
All  Americans  are  indebted  to  Lud  for 
his  patience,  perseverance,  and  political 
acumen  In  achieving  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Lud  has  bf-en  one  of  the  most  consci- 
entious, dedicated,  and  respected  Mem- 
bers o'  the  House  To  chronical  all  his 
legislative  achievements  would  not  pay 
him  the  tribute  that  he  so  justly  de- 
serves. Needless  to  say  that  all  of  his 
fr-ends  m  this  Chamber  will  miss  him. 

We  wish  Lui  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors I  hone  he  will  return  to  visit 
and  share  with  us  the  insight  and  aIs- 
dom  acquired  from  his  very  distinguished 
career.* 

*  Mr  EA'ANS  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker, 
in  the  all  too  near  future,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  lose  one  of  the  most 


distingUL^hed  Members  to  have  .served  m 
IhLs  Chamber  But  Lud  Ashley's  unflag- 
ging service  to  this  body,  to  his  constitu- 
ents, and  to  his  country  will  continue  to 
have  an  effect  long  after  hts  tenure 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  Lud  Ashley  both  m  the 
House  and  on  the  Hanking.  Fmance  and 
Urban  .^ffal^s  Committee.  TTiose  of  u.s  on 
that  committee  will  soon  feel  the  absence 
of  hLs  wisdom  and  exp«:'rti.se  on  the  com- 
plex i.ssues  of  housuig  and  urban  prob- 
lems. We  have  relied  on  hi.s  direction  ai.d 
command  of  those  matters  m  hi.v  role  a.^- 
chairman  of  the  Hoii.smg  and  Conunu- 
nity  Development  Subioinmittee 

Vet  Lud  .\shley  s  ability  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  thus  area  The  knowl- 
edge and  independence  he  dusplayed  ui 
energy  matters  was  a  great  asset  in  our 
Nation's  response  to  the  energy  crisis 
His  grasp  of  complex  issues,  his  tenacity 
in  resolving  the  most  difficult  conflicts, 
reaffirmed  the  esteem  and  admiration  we 
have  for  hun.  His  work  on  energy  legisla- 
tion alone  is  a  distmguished  contribu- 
tion, but,  for  Lud,  it  was  one  of  manj- 
marks  he  has  made  in  his  26  years  of 
service. 

I  traveled  to  China  with  Lud  and  other 
Banking  Committee  members  m  1978  It 
was  an  enlightening  trip,  made  more  so 
by  Lud's  presence.  I  will  muvs  Ciiairmar. 
Ashley.  I  will  miss  his  leadership,  integ- 
rity, commitment,  ailigence,  and  humor 
To  my  distmguished  colleague,  I  will  not 
say  goodby.  but  rather,  "gom  bei."  • 
*  Mr.  MboKHE.-VD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sadness  and 
nostalgia  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  distmguished  colleague  and  my  good 
friend.  Lud  Ashley,  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  26  years,  and  a  brilliant  legisla- 
tor and  leader  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity on  the  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee. 

My  association  with  Lud  Ashley  pre- 
dates our  years  together  m  the  House 
which  have  been  the  last  22.  Lud  and  I 
were  born  the  same  year,  and  both  of 
us  went  to  Yale.  However,  because  our 
country  was  at  war  at  the  time,  college 
life  was  not  what  it  is  today,  and  many 
of  us  had  to  interrupt  our  studies  to 
help  our  country  fight  that  war  Lud  did 
his  military  service  before  finishing  col- 
lege; I  dici  mine  after  graduating.  But 
we  both  served  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  the  war,  and  have  shared  a  great 
many  experiences  in  common. 

Through  these  last  two  decades  in  the 
House  together,  I  have  gained  even 
greater  respect  for  Lud  Ashley,  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Subcommittee.  As 
the  ranking  majority  member,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him  on  many  inno- 
vative proposals  to  bring  homeowner- 
ship  to  millions  of  Americans  who  could 
not  otherwUse  afford  it;  we  have  dealt 
with  problems  of  inner-city  blight,  of 
urban  renewal,  of  community  develop- 
ment, of  economic  revitalization  of  our 
Nation's  cities:  of  housing  for  the  elderly, 
for  the  handicapped,  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

I  have  watched  Lud  Ashley  in  action, 
and  in  charge  of  committee  hearings,  of 
committee  markups,  of  floor  manage- 
ment of  housing  bills— year  after  year. 
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Most  fun  of  all  is  to  watch  how  Lud 
handles  .Vemoers  of  the  other  body  m 
conference  committees  I  have  ob.'>erved 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  with 
which  Memoers  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, members  ol  congiessional  stalls,  and 
those  in  the  executive  branch,  as  well  as 
the  thousands  of  representative.,  of  pri- 
vate interest  groups  who  deal  with  these 
matters,  regard  Lud  Ashley. 

They  know  he  is  a  pro.  and  that  he 
knows  his  subject  and  is  familiar  with 
the  many  repercussions  of  lesislative 
actions,  better  than  anyone  else  as- 
sociated with  the  process. 

Let  me  add  my  triliute  to  the  many 
others  which  will  be  offered  here  today 
to  a  great  American,  a  great  Congress- 
man, and  a  cherished  friend. 

To  his  wife  Kathleen,  and  their  two 
sons,  let  me  wish  you  a  whole  new  life 
together  with  many  years  of  hajipiness 
and  iidventure  thead  • 
•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
first  of  all  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  lUino's  'Mr  Rostfnkowskii  for 
taking  this  special  order  today  so  that 
we  may  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  who  will  not  be 
Joining  us  for  the  97th  Congress.  Thomas 
Ujd  Ashley. 

For  26  years,  the  residents  of  Lucus 
County,  and  the  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio — 
the  region  which  makes  up  the  Ninth 
District.  Thcmas  Ashley  has  served  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  an  ability  that 
has  won  him  great  respect  in  this  body. 

As  a  subcommitee  chairman  on  the 
Bankmg.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  Thomas  Ashley  was  a  leader 
and  expert  on  housmt:  lefiislation  and  a 
promoter  of  a  national  urban  prowth 
policy. 

In  1977,  his  broad  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise was  put  into  the  chairman.ship 
of  the  special  Committee  on  Energy. 
Under  his  Icadeisliip.  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  a  national  energy  policy,  and 
many  of  the  proposals  he  and  his  com- 
mittee advanced  are  now  law. 

A  man  of  Thomas  Ashley  s  caliber  is 
very  hard  to  replace,  and  his  absence 
will  indeed  create  a  void  in  the  legisla- 
tive activities  of  this  Hou.se  We  all  wish 
hun  great  success  in  the  future,  and  will 
remember  him  always  as  a  dedicated  and 
and  warm  public  servant  • 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  coii.sent  Uiat  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  day.s  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE       HONORABLE 
LUCIEN   NEDZI   OF   MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Blanchard*  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Michigan  congressional 
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delegation,  I  take  this  time  to  nse  m 
iribuie  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
i^ULii^N  Ned^i,  who  i.s  retiring  after  20 
.vears  ol  di.stinj^uished  service  to  liis  con- 
suiuints  and  to  this  House. 

FeW'  men  have  represented  their  dis- 
tricts with  greater  dedication,  with  more 
energy,  or  w  ith  more  thoughtf  ulness  than 
Lucien  i\'ed^;i.  Nor  have  many  been  more 
r..-presentative  of  the  people  they  serve. 
As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  put  it  not  long 
ago: 

Nedzl  Is  the  kid  who  grew  up  In  the 
shadows  of  Dodge  Main  in  Hamtramack  and 
rjse  10  a  position  ol  influence  in  the  House 
by  the  simple  formula  he  learned  from  his 
pa.-enls  .  .  doing  his  quiet  best  to  learn 
and  to  represent  the  best  intereste  of  his 
people. 

Speaking  personally  as  one  of  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Lucien,  I  am  grate- 
ful foi-  his  advice,  his  teaching,  and  his 
friendship,  on  so  many  different  matter.^ 
.ind  that  goes  for  his  wife,  Peggy,  as 
well. 

Congressman  Nedzis  record  is  one  of 
outstanding  accomplishment  As  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  has  steadfastly  supported  a 
sensible  defense  policy.  As  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, he  has  worked  diligently  and 
oiten  successfully  for  improvements  in 
campaign  finance  laws  and  contrre.ssional 
ethics.  Most  recently  he  was  responsible 
for  l;ring«ig  hundreds  of  new  jobs  into 
the  Detroit  area  as  the  principal  sponsor 
of  leg.slation  needed  for  'Volkswagen  to 
operate  its  second  American  assembly 
plant. 

Throughout  h'.s  adult  life,  whether  as 
an  infantryman  during  the  Second  World 
War.  as  an  attorney  in  Detroit,  or  here 
m  Washington  as  a  legislator.  Lucien  has 
epitomized  what  it  means  to  be  a  fine 
citizen,  working  for  ttie  public  good.  He 
his  consistently  stood  up  for  his  con- 
stituents in  southeastern  Michigan,  yet 
he  has  never  hesitated  from  doing  what 
he  felt  was  needed  for  his  country. 

Congress  will  not  be  the  same  without 
Lucien  Nedzi  I  will  miss  him.  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  will  miss  him.  and  the 
entire  country  will  miss  his  experience, 
his  deterni'nation.  and  h's  wisdom  But 
LuciEN's  retirement  Is  well-deserved,  and 
I  wish  him  and  his  family  all  the  best  in 
the  years  ahead. 

~  1930 

Mr  S'^CTker.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  and  longstanding 
friend  of  Lucien  Nedzi  Congressman 
DiNGELL  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
great  sorrow  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear 
personal  friend  whom  I  have  known  and 
loved  long  before  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

My  dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Lucien 
Nedzi.  will  be  leaving  the  Congress  of  the 
Un;ted  States  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
term  His  departure  from  the  Congress  is 
regarded  as  a  loss  not  only  by  me  but  by 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  our  State 
of  Michigan,  by  our  entire  delegation, 
and  by  his  legion  of  friends  here  m  the 
House. 

His  record  of  accomplishment  m  the 


Congress  is  enormous    Quiet  though  he 

is,  and  thoroughly  beloved  by  all  of  his 
colleagues  as  he  prof>erly  is.  Lucien 
Nedzi  is  nonetheless  a  forceful  and  ef- 
fective worker  on  behalf  of  legislation 
and  causes  in  which  he  believes. 

Gentle  in  demeanor  but  strong  in  con- 
viction and  action.  Lucien  has  no  peer  m 
this  body  as  an  effective  legislator  and 
public  ser\^ant. 

He  IS  married  to  a  dehphtful  and 
graceful  woman.  Peggy,  who  is  known 
for  her  goodness  and  beloved  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilejie  of  meeting  her 

Our  friendship  and  interest  m  politics 
together  goes  back  to  our  service  together 
in  the  ■young  Democrats  of  tlie  State  of 
Michigan  where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
First  District  Young  Democrats  and 
where  he  provided  not  only  valuable 
leadership  but  guidance  to  others  learn- 
ing politics. 

He  IS  a  distinguished  practicing  attor- 
ney m  the  State  of  Michigan,  a  member 
of  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
of  Washington.  DC  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  public  administrator  for 
the  State  of  Michigan  He  had  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  overseas  as  a 
combat  infantryman  m  World  War  II 
and  in  Korea.  His  patriotism  and  talent 
in  the  area  of  public  affairs  and  serv.ce 
to  his  country  have  long  been  thoroughly 
established. 

His  service  m  the  Congress  has  been 
equally  distinguished  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Installations  and  F^cih- 
ties.  has  been  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  a  number 
of  months,  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Memorials, 
as  well  as  cochairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Librar>' 

Further,  he  has  served  hLs  Nation  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion where  his  leadership  ls  particularly 
felt  with  regard  to  matters  involving 
Eastern  Europe. 

As  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  we 
share  a  common  lierilage.  and  his  leader- 
ship m  affairs  concerning;  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  and  Poland  is  something 
to  which  all  of  us  look  with  great  pride 
Fluent  in  a  numiber  of  languages.  Lucien 
Nedzi  has  contributed  his  services  to  the 
Voice  of  America  and  to  Polish  language 
broadcasts  into  Poland  where  his  influ- 
ence has  been  widely  felt  on  behalf  of 
the  causes  of  liberty  and  freedom,  a  dedi- 
cation shared  by  the  Polish  people 
throughout  .so  many  difficult  centuries. 

As  his  friend.  I  grieve  that  he  will  be 
leaving  us.  and  as  a  legislator.  I  deeply 
regret  that  this  body  will  be  losing  a  man 
of  such  extraordinary  quality,  abihty, 
and  dedication  to  the  public  interest. 
Nonetheless.  I  rejoice  that  Lucien  will  be 
returning  to  the  practice  of  law  which 
he  has  long  lovea  and  in  which  he  is  an 
outstanding  practitioner  I  rejoice  that 
his  talent  will  be  again  available  to  the 
bench  and  bar  and  that  his  return  to 
the  profession  which  he  loves  vnll  enrich 
that  profession  with  new  leadership  and 
a  wonderful  voice  for  good,  together 
with  a  man  whose  character  shines 
brifihtly  as  a  gentle  but  forceful  leader 
for  public  good. 
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Like  all  of  Lucien's  colleagues.  I  re- 
joice that  he  and  his  wonderful  PegRy 
will  be  now  having  more  time  to  enjoy 
each  other  and  the  family  that  all  of  us 
have  come  so  much  to  admire  His  is  a 
family  life  which  has  as  its  most  note- 
worthy characteristic  the  stron:,'  ties,  the 
love  and  the  mutual  affection  and  trust 
built  in  large  part  by  the  extraordinary 
character  of  Lucien  and  Peggy  Nedzi 

Our  good  wishes  go  to  his  familv.  his 
sons,  Lucien,  Brendan  and  Eric,  and  his 
two  lovely  daughters,  BridKet  and 
Gretchen. 

Our  sorrow  at  his  departure  is  over- 
come by  our  joy  that  he  is  embarkinR  on 
a  new  career  that  we  know  will  be  both 
successful  and  will  bring  him  happiness 

The  best  wishes  of  his  colleasues  in  the 
Michigan  delegation  and  the  House  and. 
certainly,  the  warm  good  wishes  and 
friendship  of  this  Member  ro  with  one  of 
our  finest  and  most  capable  Members  in 
his  departure  from  this  body 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permi.ssion 
granted.  I  insert  into  the  Recor')  a  num- 
ber of  commentaries  on  his  outstandint; 
service  in  this  body. 

I  Prom  The  Detroit  News.  Apr    24,   1980| 
Lucien  Nedzi 

Almost  19  years  after  he  arrived  In  Wa-sh- 
Ington  to  represent  Michigan's  14th  District 
In  Congress.  Lucien  Nedzi  is  leaving  public 
life 

The  54-year-oId  Democrat  chose  a 
propitious  moment  to  announce  his  retire- 
ment, shortly  after  he  helped  pave  the  way 
for  a  Volkswagen  assembly  plant  to  occupy 
the  Army  missile  facility  In  Sterling  Heights 

Mr  Nedzi  hae  served  a  changing  constitu- 
ency very  well  over  the  years  The  14th  Dis- 
trict Included  only  Hamtramclc  and  six  De- 
troit preclnctB  when  he  was  elected  to  hl.s 
first  term  Since  then.  It  has  been  redrawn 
to  encompass  Center  Line.  East  Detroit. 
Harper  Woods,  the  Ave  Qrosse  Polntes,  and 
p«u-t  of  Warren. 

The  scramble  to  succeed  Mr  Nedzi  already 
haa  begun,  but  It  will  be  .st)me  years  before 
anyone    effectively    replaces    him. 

BiocRAPHicAi.  Data— Lucien  N  Nedzi 
Member  of  Congress.  14th  Dl.strlct— Detroit 
Oros.se  Polnte.  Qrosse  Polnte  Farms.  Orosse 
Polnte  Woods.  Orosse  Polnte  Park.  Orosse 
Po:nte  Shores.  Hamtramck.  Harper  Woods 
Warren.  East  Detroit  and  Center  Line 
Michigan. 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
November  7.  1961 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Chairman 
Installations  and  Pacllltles  Sulx-ommlttee 

Committee  on  House  Administration— 
R.^nklrig  Democrat,  Chairman.  Library  and 
Memorials  Subcommittee  Vice  Chairman 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 

House  of  Representatives  Delegate  to  nter- 
Parllamentary  Union 

^Born  May  28.   192.',  In  Hamtramck,  Mlchl- 

Marrled  January  28.  1952  to  Margaret  Oar- 
vey   (former  teacher  and  dietician) 

(iq^s1.T"^n     ^T""     ^       "^^8'       Bridget     K 

Q«o  ■  ».^.''^"''''"  "^  •'»«"■  Gretchen  T 
(I962»    Eric  P   (1966) 

Education     Hamtramck  High  School.  1943 
Unlversltv  of  Michigan.  Economics  A  B    De'. 
f'l  'T,   ""'^"-^"y  °f  O-folt  Law  Sch^l. 
19«9.     Unlversty    of    Mlchlgin    Law    School. 

r  n        ^L""     '®^''    Attended    National    War 
College.  Naval  War  College 

Military   Service:    World    War    IT.   juiy    ,2 

M«  dutC"f"''  'I  '"^^  '""  -"""'hs  Of  over- 
Mas  duty  as  combat  Infantryman  in  PhUlp- 


pin  s  and  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Japan): 
iv  ).-<>.»n  War.  February  10.  1951  to  October  16. 
!331.  .'Krmv  Reserve.  August  15,  1946  to 
March   17.   1953 

Pro.'eislonal  background  Member  of  State 
Bar  of  Michigan.  DC  Bar  Engaged  In  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  prior  to  election  Wayne 
Cjiin  y   Public  Administrator.    1955  to   1961 

Congre.ssman  Nedzi  has  consistently 
.vor!  ed  for  reforms  In  campaign  expendi- 
tures, election  procedures.  Congressional 
ethics.  Co.ngre3;lonaI  reorganization  and  pro- 
■e'^ures 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  steadfastly  supported  a 
sensible  defense  policy  and  has  resisted  In- 
'-r"m"nfs  In  the  arms  race 

Congressman  Nedzl  Is  fluent  In  several  lan- 
(juages  and  has  frequently  contributed  his 
.ervlces  to  the  Voice  of  America  through 
Polish  language  broadcasts  to  Poland 

I  From   the   Macomb   Dally.  Apr    23.    1980] 
Nfdzi  Service  Laitded 

If  It  were  a  routine  retirement,  we  could 
sav  without  equivocation  that  US  Rep 
Lucien  Nedzl  had  earned  a  rest  after  19  years 
of  service  to  his  constituents  and  his  country 

But  the  veteran  lawmaker  has  other  de- 
signs .Serving  In  ("onk;re.ss  has  been  reward- 
ing In  all   ways  except   financial    he  says 

A  few  of  those  "rewards"  Include  helping 
collenfTue  Rep  James  Blanchard  push  ap- 
proval of  the  Chrysler  loan  giiarantee  bill 
and  steering  legislation  through  the  House 
to  get  the  Volkswagen  plant  In  Sterling 
Heights. 

His  retirement  announcement  Monday 
came  as  a  surprise  to  his  colleagties  and  his 
constituents  But  he  admits  he  has  been  con- 
templating It  for  some  time  In  deference  to 
his  future  At  age  54,  he  says  he  doesn't  have 
too  many  years  of    "working  time"  left 

We  and  the  country  have  been  fortunate 
that  Lucien  Nedzl  spent  his  earlier  "work- 
ing time  "  in  our  t>ehalf  as  a  member  of  the 
US    Congress 

(Prom  the  Free  Press.  June  25.  1980) 

Rep    Nedzi   Won't   be   Easily   Replaced 

Listening  to  Lucien  Nedzl  talk  about  his 
19  years  In  the  United  States  Congress  a  few 
nights  ago  left  me  with  one  very  strong 
conviction: 

It's     sad  albeit      understandable  . 

that  this  quality  person  haa  decided  to  retire 
from  the  political  arena. 

Nedzl  Is  the  kid  who  grew  up  In  the 
shadows  of  Dodge  Main  In  Hamtramck  and 
rose  to  a  position  of  Influence  In  the  House 
by  the  simple  formula  he  learned  from  his 
parents  doing    his    quiet    best    to   learn 

and  to  represent  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people 

He  Is  retiring  because,  as  he  put  It.  "When 
you  begin  to  sense  that  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  be  running  to  win  In  order  to 
make  a  living.  Its  time  for  a  change" 

But  beyond  that  there  Is  another  reason 
on  which,  being  the  sort  of  person  he  Is.  he 
would  not  dwell    Us  tough  on  you  and 

particularly  on  your  family  .  to  have  to 
take  the  ssUde  little  reactions  of  people  be- 
cause you  happen  to  be  a  politician 

Nedzl  feels  great  pride  In  hiivin^;  .served  iw- 
he  has  and  he  knows  firsthand  of  the  quality 
of  service  provided  by  others,  so  It  hurts  him 
to  get  such  negative  responses 

"There  are  more  really  fine  people  In  Con- 
gress today  than  ever."  he  Insisted 

Ironically,  this  siirt  of  public  reaction  may 
have  led  to  what  he  feels  Is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem the  House  faces  today  reform  that 
has  produced  something  akin  to  legislative 
anarchy 

"There  are  162  subcommittees  162  of 
them,"  he  reiterated  by  way  of  emphasis  dur- 
ing a  speech  to  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
."o-lety  of  Professional  Journalists  and  this 
tyranny   of    the   subcommittees   has   almost 


brought   the  legislative  process  out  of  con- 
trol ■' 

On  the  way.  he  said  there  has  been  more 
of     everything  staff,     roll     calls,    meet- 

ings but    a   loss   of   "graclousness "  and 

■  time  to  think  out  Lssues  '" 

He  provided  figures  on  "this  serious  pro- 
liferation of  staff"  House  committees  em- 
ployed 181  persons  In  I9-*7.  2,266  today,  and 
House  members  had  a  total  of  2  582  on  their 
personal  staffs  m   1960    7.325  today 

Nedzl  said  he  is  opposed  to  limiting  the 
number  of  terms  a  congressman  may  serve 
and  he  al.so  is  strong  for  the  seniority  system 
becau.se,  he  said.  It  helps  to  Insure  'the  In- 
stitutional memory"  that  Is  so  Important  to 
provide  continuity 

It  takes  years  to  become  expert  enough  to 
be  able  to  understand  complex  legislative 
issues,  to  be  In  a  position  to  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge special  Interest  testimony 

"A  legislator  who  has  this  background 
helps  to  provlae  a  committee  the  balance 
needed  to  make  a  wl.se  decision"  he  added 

Nedzl.  who  has  been  a  key  person  on  the 
House  Armed  Forces  Committee  lan  asslgn- 
tr.ent  he  deliberately  sought  when  he  first 
V. ent  to  Congress)  feels  the  United  States  Is 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  military  po*er, 
but  he  realizes  that  the  USSR  has  closed  the 
l..i;.i  on  us  In  recent  years 

History  also  suggests,  he  added,  that  If  the 
l- S  slips  militarily,  there  are  others  Ger- 
rrany  and  Japan,  for  example,  prepared  to  nil 
that  vacuimi,  a  prospect  that  he  finds  un- 
ac  ceptable 

"V/e  tend  1  the  United  Slates)  to  under- 
estimate ourselves.'"  he  said  "We  get  In  down 
moods  and  we're  In  one  such  down  m(x>d 
today,  but  we  must  reallee  that  It's  only  be- 
cause we  have  a  vigorous  democracy  that  we 
aie  criticizing  ourselves  all  the  tlrne.  some- 
thing which  other  nations  And  It  hard  to 
understand" 

Nedzl  went  on  to  point  to  "an  accumula- 
tion of  negatives  for  the  Soviets"  that  In- 
cluded a  firsthand  observation  that  the 
Polish  people  have  a  greater  sense  of  grlev- 
niice  against  Russia  than  with  us." 

He  emphiuuzed  the  Importance  of  Chinas 
opening  of  relations  with  the  Wesu  and  the 
Egyptian  rejection  of  the  Soviets,  and  tddcd 
ll'at  the  RusflEns  "will  pay  a  high  price  for 
their  Incursion  In  Afghanistan  " 

Nedzl,  who  has  four  children,  all  still  In 
college,  hasn't  decided  what  course  he  will 
follow  In  the  future,  but  of  one  thing  he  can 
feel  confident  He  ha.s  set  a  high  standard 
for  whomever  It  Is  who  follows  him  In  that 
14th  District  seat 

Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  1*1  till'  (ii.stmguishod  gentleman 
from  Micingan.  the  Honorable  William 
Ford 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  S(>eaker, 
I  thank  my  distinguislied  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me  ft  i.s  a  pleiusure  to  see  him 
in  this  leadership  role  m  this  otcasion 
when  we  pay  our  tribute  to  our  good 
friend.  Lf(  ien  Nehzi  We  are  ver>'  proud 
of  the  Michigan  delegation,  of  the  speed 
and  rapidity  with  winch  Jimmy  Blanch- 
ard luus  dcmon.strated  to  tins  body  hLs 
Itnidersiiip  capabilities  We  are  very 
proud  that  he  has  been  leading  us  as  our 
whip. 

Mr  Speaker,  imlike  some  of  the  jjeople 
we  have  been  hearing  about  m  the  f>ast 
few  day.s.  Lucien  Nedzi  is  leaving  volun- 
tarily I  think  It  .should  be  not«l  at  the 
outset  m  tile  Record  that  if  Li'cien  nal 
chosen  to  stay,  the  i>ei>ple  of  Ins  district 
would,  in  my  opinion  have  been  ver>' 
happy  to  return  him  apain  and  again  I 
.un  happy  to  see  that  a  man  who  has 
servtxl  here  for  20  years  and  is  univer- 
sally respected  by  liberal  and  conser\'a- 
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tive.  big  city  and  rural,  north  and  south, 
represent^ation  m  our  congress  on  botn 
sities  01  (.he  a.sie.  is  le^vaig  us  at  his  own 
volition  m  the  Dioom  oi  hcaith  anu  Witn 
a  healthy  and  uiutea  lamU.v  to  return  l-o 
his  proiess.on  tnat  he  io\es  so  much. 
practicing  law. 

He  is  leaving  as  a  ch^mp.  He  has  con- 
ducted h..mseii  as  a  i  nainp  an  oi  lus 
yeiars  here,  i  can  recau  i-hat  wnen  ne 
first  came,  for  exampie,  it  ..as  distovereu 
by  i>eopie  in  our  tjoveiument  that  he 
was  iiuent  ui  botii  Polisn  and  KussiaJi 
as  well  as  having  speaking  abdity  in 
other  Slavic  languages.  He  was  called 
upon  to  go  overseas  fro.ii  time  to  lime 
and  make  radio  broaacasts  that  were 
thouecnl  to  be  uenenciai  to  us  m  counter- 
ing Conununist  propaganda  He  was 
doing  so  well  at  it.  as  a  matter  oi  fact, 
that  the  Russians  branded  hmi  a  fraud 
because  they  said  it  could  not  be  true 
that  an  American,  a  person  born  and 
raised  m  America.  C'X)uld  speak  the  lan- 
guage as  fluently  as  he  did  They  said  he 
was  obviously  a  traitor  who  liad  come 
over  to  our  side  to  oppose  them. 

Indeed.  Lucien  is  the  son  of  immi- 
grants. He  IS  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  itave  alwa.vs  made 
our  State  very  strong.  As  the  Detroit 
paper  referred  to  hmi.  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  smokestacks 
of  Dodge  Main.  His  father  was  an  auto- 
worker. 

Lucien  .-served  in  World  War  n  and  m 
the  Korean  war,  was  a  combat  veteran  of 
the  Infantry,  He  came  home  in  what  be- 
came the  tradition  of  our  generation, 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  GI 
bill  and  ultimately  ended  up  as  a  lawyer 
and  was  developing  a  very  successful  law 
practice  at  the  time  that  the  opportunity 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  occtirred 
for  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. He  did  not.  as  they  .say.  fall  off  the 
tree  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He  had 
paid  his  dues  As  a  young  man  freshly 
home  from  the  service,  people  like  he 
and  John  Dincell  were  active  in  what 
we  in  those  days  called  the  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Michigan  Now  the  young  Demo- 
crats are  not  the  young  Democrats  any 
longer,  but  it  wa.s  in  tho.se  days  thought 
to  be  ver>'  unusual  for  yoMng  men  or 
women  to  spend  the  kind  >f  time  that 
they  did  practicing  the  art  of  politics  m 
our  State. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  with  Lucien  for  the  past  16 
years.  I  have  knowTi  him  for  much  lon^^ier 
than  that  and  admired  him  as  a  personal 
friend  through  all  the  years  that  I  have 
known  him. 

He  has.  in  a  wav  not  often  duplicated, 
been  recognized  in  this  House  for  hLs  in- 
teentv  l  believe  that  each  and  everv  one 
of  us  would  hotx-  that  the  one  thnp  we 
can  take  with  us  when  we  leave  here  is 
the  confidence  of  our  people  that  we 
have  represented,  and  the  people  with 
whom  we  have  worked  here,  in  our  integ- 
rity I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  Luciens  integrity 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  mav  be  one  of  the 
few  people  who  has  actually  had  a  vote 
to  certify  his  integrity  In  mv  extension 
of  remarks.  I  will  put  the  roll  call  in 

A  few  years  ago  when  he  attempted  'n 
the  middle  of  a  difficult  situation  we  had 


here  in  the  House  to  resign  as  a  way  to 
stop  a  divisive  battle  from  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  and  the  reaction  of  the  House 
was  an  overwhelming  vote  to  reject  his 
resignation,  and  then  respecting  his  will 
and  his  motives  in  wanting  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  and  wanting  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the 
committee  was  created,  the  following  day 
we  respectfully  accepted  his  resignation. 
But  on  the  record  for  the  whole  coimtrj- 
to  .see.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  said  no,  as  long  as  anybody  is 
questioning  this  man.  we  will  stand  with 
them. 

I  have  not  seen  that  kind  of  demon- 
stration of  support  for  a  colleague  in  this 
body  many  times  in  my  16  years,  but  it  is 
one  that  sticics  in  my  mind. 

He  has,  as  Jim  Blanchard  has  said,  al- 
ways stood  for  a  sensible  defense  policy. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
characterize  him  with  the  modem  kind 
of  cliches  that  people  use  to  bring  to 
people's  defense  posture.  His  patriotism 
and  his  devotion  to  this  country  have 
been  proven  in  every  possible  way  that 
an  American  can  do  it  and  his  commit- 
ment to  doing  his  job  and  representing 
his  people  has  been  proven  over  and  over. 
but  Lucien  was  willing  to  stand  up  in  the 
days  when  committee  chairmen  in  this 
place  literally  made  or  broke  the  careers 
of  young  Members  who  did  not  follow 
the  old  admonition:  If  you  want  to  get 
along,  go  along. 

I  remember  when  we  in  the  delegation 
were  disappointed  because  Lucien  stuck 
to  his  principles  so  thoroughly  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  a  verj' 
autocratic  chairman  at  that  time  would 
not  even  assign  him  to  the  subcommittee 
of  his  choice. 

We  have  since  changed  all  that  and 
the  newer  Members  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  we 
tliink  of  tiiC  kind  of  contributions  that 
have  bee.i  made  by  Members  around 
iiere.  we  liave  to  remember  that  there 
have  been  men  of  courage  who.  like 
Lt  cien.  v.'er?  willing  to  stand  for  their 
lirinciples  at  the  risk  of  their  own  posi- 
tion and  their  own  advancement. 

As  things  have  turned  out.  the  people 
who  remembered  his  stance  for  principle 
liave  been  able  to  see  him  rise  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  Congress.  We 
are  going  to  miss  him  very  much  as  a 
colleague,  but  I  for  one  will  be  doing 
everything  I  can,  as  I  know  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  will,  to  con- 
tinue to  talk  with  my  friend.  Lucien,  and 
seek  his  advice,  as  I  have.  From  the  first 
day  I  came  here,  he  is  one  of  the  people 
that  I  trust  most  and  respect  most  when 
I  have  a  serious  question  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  resolve.  And  that  ranges  from  per- 
sonal matters  to  matters  involving  great 
:ind  momentous  decisions  affecting  the 
country 

He  can  always  be  counted  on  to  be  re- 
sponsive and  sensitive  and  straight,  and 
if  it  is  not  too  corny.  Lucien  will  be  re- 
membered here  as  one  of  the  real 
"straight  arrows"  of  this  establishment 
and  this  institution. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  made  better  by 
having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 


Lucien  Nedzi  and  being  able  to  call  him 
our  fnend. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

Mr  KII.DEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Dale  Kildee. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  work  with  Lucien  Nedzi  during  my  4 
years  in  the  House,  and  I  have  grown  to 
frequently  rely  upon  his  sound  advic* 
and  excellent  judgment.  Lucien  Nedzi  is 
respected  by  all  m  the  Congress  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  his  experience 
and  leadership.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  and  his  able 
successor  will  have  a  worthy  challenge 
m  continuing  the  high  record  of  service 
set  by  Lucien  Nedzi  to  his  country,  to 
Michigan,  and  in  a  very  special  manner 
to  the  residents  of  the  14th  District. 

Lucien  Nedzi  has  served  his  constitu- 
ents with  distinction  since  1961.  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  happy  and  productive  years  ahead 
in  his  new  endeavors.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  are  honored  to  know  a  person  of  such 
high  quality  as  Lucien  N.  Nedzi.  This 
House  IS  clearly  a  better  body  because 
Lucien  Nedzi  served  in  it.  and  1  know  I 
am  a  better  person  for  having  shared  his 
friendship.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  had  him  as  my  mentor 
and  adviser  these  past  4  years 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
David  Bonior. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  my  coUeagxie,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Blanchard  i  .  for  set- 
ting this  time  aside  to  honor  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  Lucien  Nedzi. 

Lucien  and  I  have  very  similar  back- 
grounds. We  were  raised  in  the  same 
community,  a  little  Polish  community  or 
enclave  within  Detroit  called  Ham- 
tramck— as  Bill  Ford  has  indicated,  in 
the  shadows  of  Dodge  Main.  Lucien  went 
to  school  with  my  mother  and  father 
They  were  classmates  together  in  high 
school.  We  have  verj'  many  mutual 
friends.  We  have  the  same  backgroimds, 
the  same  heritage. 

Bill  Ford  mentioned  that  one  of  Lu- 
cien's greatest  attributes  was  Ustening  to 
people,  and  that  we  could  go  to  him  and 
he  would  counsel  vis.  That  he  has  done 
for  me  many  times  cm  this  floor 

The  Members  may  know  that  the 
Michigan  delegation  sometimes  has  the 
reputation  of  having  a  number  of  mem- 
bers in  it  who  studied  for  the  ministry 
or  the  priesthood,  and  they  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "clergy  of  the  House  "  I 
myself  have,  and  so  have  Dale  Kildee 
and  Bill  Brodhead  and  Gtry  Vander 
Jact.  But  I  think  of  all  of  us  Lucien 
probably  would  have  made  the  best  coun- 
selor of  all  because  he  has  a  quality  for 
listening   and   for   analyzing  someone's 
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problems  Often  I  would  sit  next  to  him 
and  not  only  discuss  legislation  in  a  very 
analytical  and  bare  way  but  talk  about 
personal  problems,  and  he  has  been  an 
immense  help  to  me  over  the  years  that 
I  have  served  here  m  this  capacity 

There  are  two  things  in  his  legislative 
career  that  stand  out  in  my  mind  and 
that  will.  I  think,  live  in  the  annals  of 
legislative  hl.story,  and  one  is  his  ability 
to  deal  with  foreign  policy  In  particular. 
I  refer  to  the  role  that  he  played  in  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment that  finally  cut  off  the  funds  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam 

Second,  the  other  thing  that  I  will  re- 
memb<>r  the  most  and  perhaps  those 
who  look  back  at  the  Congresses  in  which 
r.tTciEN  .s*Tvo(l  will  remember  this — is 
the  role  he  played  in  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords in  getting  Anwar  Sadat  and  Mr 
Begin  together  to  di.scuss  thfir  mutual 
concerns  and  problems  Many  people  do 
not  re  ill/e  the  significance  of  the  role 
thttt  I.uc  lEN  Neozi  played  in  that  particu- 
lar issue 

Hi-  ha-s  had  an  innate  ability  to  temper 
me  jmgolistic  tendencies  that  often  "reep 
into  our  legisliitivf  process  in  term.s  of 
foreign  ixjlicy  and  defense  He  has  been 
a  very  quiet  and  a  very  sane  voice  when 
we  needed  quiet  and  sane  voices  m  this 
Government,  and  in  that  respect  he  wlU 
be  .sorely,  .sorely  missed 

I  think  that  I  will  remember  Lucien 
most  of  all  for  being  a  man  of  under- 
statement and  for  being  a  man  who  dealt 
in  subtleties. 

n  1950 
It  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  his  staff 
once  told  me  when  Iucien  was  elected  to 
Congress  Then  after  his  first  term,  he 
was  pitted  in  a  reapportionment  with  an- 
other member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
during  that  race  The  evening  of  that 
race,  it  lookwl  as  if  Lucien  was  going  to 
lose,  and  in  fact.  Lucien  went  to  bed 
thinking  he  had  lost  his  seat 

As  it  turned  out.  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  had  passed  away  2  days  earlier, 
and  he  had  to  get  up  th  it  morning  and 
give  a  eulogy  at  a  funeral  for  his  friend. 
.•\s  was  common  in  those  days  in  the  Po- 
lish iH'ighliorhi>od.  they  would  march 
openly  and  iihvsu  :illv  in  the  streets  with 
the  cofTin 

As  they  were  marching  down  the  street 
after  the  funeral  services,  and  Lucien 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cofTin.  he  passed  by 
what  had  b<"en  his  campaign  headquar- 
ters, thinking  he  was  defeated  He 
walked  by  the  headquarters,  and  he 
looked  at  the  headquarters,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  noticed  his  c;unpaigu  workers 
coming  out  .smiling  and  waving  at  him. 
which  I  suspect  was  .somewhat  out  of 
tone  and  temperament  for  the  occasion 
of  a  funeral 

He  thought  ihcy  were  just  suggesting 
to  him  that  he  was  a  grand  guy  and  thcv 
were  with  him  to  the  end  Little  did 
LuriEN  know  at  that  time  that  it  claimed 
him  a  victor.  I  gue.ss  the  real  victors  cf 
that  story  were  the  people  of  the  14th 
Congre.ssional  District,  who  he  went  on 
to  serve  with  such  dhstinction  and 
nobilitv  for  14  more  years  or  16  more 
years 


Lucien  will  be  missed,  but  I  am  sure  he 
•  ill  te  around  to  give  us  his  advice  and 
t  ounsel. 

1  would  again  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  re.serving  the  time  so  we 
cuu.d  honor  this  very  kind  and  decent 
man. 

Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
tiiaiik  the  gentleman  for  his  very  elo- 
quent remarks 

I  now  yield  t<:)  the  gentleman  from 
Mi<  higan  iMr   WoiPE' 

Mr.  WOIJ'K  Mr  Speaker.  1  want  to 
also  expre.ss  my  api>reciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Michigan  'Mr  Ulani  hard  > , 
for  taking  this  time  m  order  that  those 
of  use  m  the  Michigan  delegation  may 
express  our  feelings  upon  the  occasion 

01  LuciE.-'  Neozis  retirement. 

His  years  of  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituents, to  this  Congress,  and  to  liis 
country  will  be  very  deeply  missed. 

1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 

2  years  in  this  Congress,  an  unkind 
word  about  Lucien.  He  is  a  gentleman 
In  every  essence  of  the  word,  and  I  think 
it  is  evident  by  the  enormous  respect  that 
he  enjoys  among  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

For  me  personally.  Lucien  has  been  a 
valued  friend  and  a  learned  teacher  dur- 
ing my  first  term  His  advice  and  counsel 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  him  during  these  past  2 
years 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  he  has  been  a  constant 
force  for  reasonableness  and  moderation, 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  have  de- 
tailed the  substantial  contributions  he 
has  made  over  the  years  to  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  military  policy.  Our 
Nation  has  benefited  enormously  from 
his  involvement  in  complex  and  often 
very  controversial  and  dilFicult  subjects 
His  district  in  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
certainly  never  forget  the  work  he  has 
done  representing  their  concerns  He 
has  won  many  battles  over  the  past  19 
years  Most  recently,  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  the  Sterling  Heights  mis- 
sile plant  as  a  location  for  a  new  Volks- 
wagen facility  in  Michigan,  a  victory 
alone  which  will  add  some  .S.OOO  jobs  to 
the  economically  battered  Detroit  area 

.Ml  of  us  will  miss  Lucien.  and  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  in  the  well  and  all 
the  other  Memtiers  of  the  delegation  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead 

Mr  BLANCHARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr   CIonzalez' 

Mr  CK)NZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  allowing 
me  this  privilege  It  is  a  privilege.  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  classmate  with  Lucien 
Nedzi  and  a  former  Member.  Joe  Wat;- 
gonner  of  Louisiana  There  were  three 
of  us  sworn  in  on  January  10.  1962.  m  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress 

Through  the  years.  I  have  knowni  no 
Member  who  has  won  such  complete  and 
thorough  love  and  affection  and  high  re- 
spect from  every  single  Member  I  have 
known  in  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  Lucien  Nedzi. 


It  was  really  with  extreme  sadness  and 
disappointment  that  I  learned  from  his 
lips  his  intention  to  retire  earlier  this 
year 

I  have  on  the  record  spread  my  re- 
marks concerning  my  colleague,  Lucien 
Nedzi,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  sub- 
stantive bill  that  he  handled  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  So  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  In 
order  to  repeat  those  remarks,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  have 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Lucien  Nedzi.  those  of  us  not  living  ;n 
the  State  of  Michigan,  or  cor.stituencies 
far  away  from  that  State 

A.^  a  Member  who  repre.sents  a  very 
heavily  involved  defense  district,  I  want 
to  go  on  tlie  record  as  saying  that  we 
have  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  U.)  Lucien 
Nedzi  for  taking  the  time  to  \isit  ttiast 
districts  and  taking  a  personal  involve- 
ment in  delending  the  proper  luitional 
defense  mterests  insofar  as  those  bases  :n 
our  districts  were  concerned  I  can  tiiink 
of  several  vital  defense  activities  that  we 
owe  singlehandedly  to  the  efforts  of 
Lucien  Nedizi. 

It  Is  with  a  real  deep  sense  of  loss  that 
I  ri.se  at  this  time,  because  I  know  full 
well  that  not  only  is  Michigan  and  the 
14th  District  losing  a  great  Congress- 
man, a  great  American,  but  every  one  of 
us  in  the  United  States 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity. 

Mr  BLANCHARD  Mr  Speaker,  there 
were  several  references  made  earlier  to 
some  of  LuciENs  legislative  skills.  Let 
me  indicate  with  regard  to  trying  to  pro- 
tect and  save  jobs  m  the  matter  of  the 
loan  guarantee  for  the  Chrysler  work- 
ers. Lucien  Nedzi  was  indispensable  in 
that  effort,  and  without  him,  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  would  have  been  lost, 
and  without  him,  the  battle  leguslatively 
never  would  have  been  won. 

Speaking  personally  as  one  who 
worked  hard  on  that  with  Luchn  I 
want  to  thank  in  behalf  of  all  those  peo- 
ple and  families  affected  Luiien  is  one 
of  those  lucky  people  of  politics  who 
leaves  on  a  high  note.  He  leaves  volun- 
tarily. He  leaves  at  a  young  age  He 
leaves  with  his  colleagues'  respect  He 
leaves  with  some  major  legislative 
achievements  that  plan  for  the  future  in 
the  area  that  he  represents. 

It  IS  a  shame.  I  think,  that  a  person  of 
such  talent  and  integrity  would  choose 
to  leave,  although  it  is  understandable 
in  terms  of  wanting  to  do  some  other 
things  But  It  is  a  shame  that  we  can- 
not in  our  system  today  keep  people  like 
Lucien  Nedzi  in  the  Congre.ss  working 
for  the  people  But  because  he  has  had 
such  distinguished  service,  if  anyone  is 
entitled  to  have,  in  good  health  another 
career  and  some  privacy.  It  is  Lucien  and 
his  family 

So  on  behalf  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  those  who  have  served  with 
him  over  the  years,  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan and  especially.  I  am  sure,  those  he 
has  represented  over  the  years  in  the  14th 
I>istnct.  on  behalf  of  all  of  them.  I  want 
to  wLsh  Lucien  and  his  family  the  very 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 
•  Mr.  MO.AKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like   to  commend   the  gentleman   from 
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Miciugan  tMr.  jJingelli  for  taking  this 
special  orut-r  lo  auoru  us  witli  an  oppor- 
lumij  u>  pa..  iiiOute  to  our  retuaife  col- 
league (Mr.  i\ED..i'.  1  join  ail  o*  my  col- 
leagues in  vMsning  Licien  ,\edzi  well  ana 
in  uiaiiking  him  lor  nis  many  kinonesses 
to  me  during  me  tune  i  nave  nao  the 
great  privilege  ol  serving  with  i\im  in 
tins  House. 

The  gentleman  has  been  an  able  legis- 
lator and  his  record  of  accomplishment 
is  one  in  which  he  may  be  justly  proud. 
He  is  a  niemt>er  ol  the  Co;nmiitee  on 
Armed  Services,  where  he  chairs  the 
Suocommittee  on  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  chaired  tne  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  the  equiv- 
alent Subcommittee  in  House  Admin- 
istration. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  :akc  tins 
opportunity  to  comment  on  those  com- 
mittee assignments  and  what  they  say 
about  Lucien  Nedzi.  These  are  not  the 
kind  of  committee  assignments  that  get 
Members  on  network  news  or  t)ie  front 
page.  What  they  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
plam  hard  work  The  oversight  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  by  the  Pentagon  on 
bases  and  other  facilities  has  required 
the  gentleman  to  inve.st  countless  hours 
m  highly  technical,  but  vitally  impor- 
tant, committee  work.  It  is  a  job  that  he 
had  done  well  and  for  which  this  House 
and  the  Nation  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

I  can  think  of  no  job  in  Congre.ss  more 
thankless  than  the  oversight  of  the  clos- 
ing and  realinement  of  military  bases. 
But  It  IS  work  that  he  has  done  with 
fairness  and  judgment  that  has  won  him 
the  esteem  of  all  of  us  who  .serve  here. 
He  has  been  available  to  every  Member 
affected  by  any  Pentagon  decision  and 
has  always  bent  over  backward  to  mini- 
mize the  harm  done  to  their  constitu- 
ents. But  he  has  been  firm.  also,  in  in- 
suring the  most  effective  u.se  of  defen.se 
spending. 

In  the  wake  of  the  closing  of  a  ma'or 
Navy  installation  in  my  district.  Lucifn 
NEnzi  came  to  Boston  to  talk  with  my 
constitutents  and  look  over  the  facili- 
ties in  person.  When  he  returned  to 
Wa.^^hington.  he  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  with  me 
Although  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  is  a 
thing  of  the  i>ast.  that  site  and  thn.se  fa- 
cihties  are  in  partial  u.se  today  and  are 
the  subject  of  continuing  redevelopment 
designed  to  provide  military  and  civilian 
uses  that  have  sipnificantlv  curtailed  the 
economic  and  employment  cin.sequences 
of  the  base  clasing. 

His  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
have  bpen  e^u.-illv  demanding  This  com- 
mittee requires  members  who  can  han- 
dle the  hard  work  of  managinc  this 
complex  institution  in  a  responsible  and 
efficient  manner.  He  has  handled  the.se 
responsibilities  with  .sensitivity  and  com- 
monsense. 

As  the  senior  House  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  I  ibrarv.  the  gen- 
tleman alternates  with  his  Senate  coun- 
terpart as  chairman  In  this  capacitv. 
he  is  responsible  for  the  management 
ajid  oversi'?ht  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
■titution.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  of 


great  importance  to  Congress  and  one  of 
iiii-^  .Mation  s  most  important  intellectual 
resourcLS  When  the  gentleman  accepted 
tius  assignment,  he  knew  how  much  work 
was  ill  von  ed  and  he  knew  it  was  work 
i>.>r  which  lie  would  receive  little  notice 
or  thaiikis. 

Mr  topeaker,  it  is  men  like  Lucien 
Nfd/i  wlio  make  Congress  work.  It  is 
liard  to  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
th.s  House  without  his  kind.  For  nearly 
L.o  decaaes,  the  gentleman  has  worked 
ure.essly  for  his  constituents  in  Mich- 
ician.  He  has  worked  with  equal  dedica- 
tion for  national  concerns,  particularly 
America  s  defense.  But  I  will  always  re- 
member Lucien  Nedzi  best  for  his  quiet 
deuication  lo  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  willingness  to  take  on  the  real 
chores  of  this  institution.  He  has  never 
.sjught  praise  or  thanks  for  this  work 
and  has  been  willing  to  take  his  own  sat- 
isfaction from  knowing  that  he  did  his 
job  and  he  did  it  well. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  finally 
having  this  opportunity  to  say,    'Thank 

■.  OU.   LlCIEN.  "    • 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
96th  Congress  draws  to  a  close  I  would 
like  lo  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lucien  Nedzi.  who  will  be 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

V/hile  he  has  tended  to  the  needs  of 
his  constituents,  he  had  also  blended  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  his  people  to- 
gether As  a  man  concerned  about  na- 
tional defense,  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  see  that  our  Nation  remains  strong 
mihtarily.  He  has  won  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  over  the  years  through  his 
expert  knowledge  and  his  effectiveness 
will  be  missed. 

LuciENs  decision  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress leaves  a  large  gap  among  us  How- 
ever. I  wish  him  and  his  family  well  as 
returns  to  private  life  • 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  and  our  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Lucien  Nedzi 
today. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sene  with 
Lucien  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  he  has  been  a  most 
valued  member  and  one  whose  exjjeri- 
ence  and  expertise  we  will  sorely  miss 
in  the  97th  Congress  I  want  to  particu- 
larly thank  Lucien  for  the  assistance  he 
ha>;  provided  me  whenever  I  had  a  mat- 
ter before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mihtary 
Installations  and  Facilities  that  he 
chairs  His  task  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man was  certainly  never  easy,  but  he  al- 
ways approached  his  job  with  fairness 
and  obiectivity. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend our  colleague.  Mr.  Nedzi.  for  the 
many  contributions  he  ha-s  made  over 
the  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library.  Again  his 
guiding  hand  has  been  quite  evident  in 
the  deliberations  of  these  two  commit- 
tees especially  the  Joint  Library  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  deeply  involved  ir 
a  ma'or  expansion  of  facilities  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  the  recent  past. 

We  shall   all  miss   Lucien   when  the 
97th  Congre.ss  convenes  in  January,  but 


at  the  same  time  we  feel  most  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  consci- 
entious service  for  the  last  20  years. • 

0  iMr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lucien 
Nedzi.  for  19  years,  has  represented  one 
of  the  most  economically  important  re- 
gions in  the  country.  H^s  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  and  the 
14th  District  of  Michigan  have  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  of 
us.  He  has  been  instrumental,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Installations 
Subcommittee,  m  maintaining  a  healthy 
American  defense  industry  and  in  pro- 
viding jobs  in  his  own  district  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  including 
California. 

We  are  all  grateful,  as  well,  for  the 
excellent  job  he  did  this  year  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  step  in  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  That  is  a  big  job.  and 
a  thankless  job,  and  I  want  him  to  know- 
that  we  appreciate  his  fine  work  in  that 
capacity. 

I  know  that  we  will  miss  his  wise 
counsel  in  this  body  and  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  all  his  future  endeavors  • 
•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to  Lucien 
Nedzi.  a  dedicated  Representative,  trust- 
ed colleague,  and  dear  friend,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  almost  two  decades  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan. I  am  sure  I  do  not  speak  alone  when 

1  say  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
ever  lo  serve  m  this  Chamber  and  I  will 
miss  his  expertise  and  companionship 
very  much. 

Lucien  beUeved  government  could 
play  an  important  role  in  improving  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate  m  our  Nation. 
He  deeply  cared  about  his  people  and 
did  everything  m  his  power  to  serve  them 
lo  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  man  knowl- 
edgeable in  a  great  many  areas,  he  was 
constantly  asked  by  Members  for  advice 
and  he  never  was  too  busy  to  help  when 
asked  Respected  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  hard  work  and  preparedness.  I  con- 
sider myself  a  much  better  Congressman 
for  having  known  him. 

He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  did  a 
tremendous  job  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
stallations and  Facilities  Subcommittee 
He  was  admired  for  his  support  of  a 
sensible  defense  policy,  resisting  incre- 
ments in  the  arms  race  at  a  time  when 
many  would  prefer  just  that.  In  other 
areas  he  has  labored  for  reforms  m  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  congressional 
ethics  earning  the  admiration  from 
those  who  know  of  his  devotion  to  his 
work. 

As  Lucien  leaves  Congress  I  want  him 
to  know  his  work  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
are  quite  proud  of  his  unselfish  service 
on  their  behalf.  I  wish  him  the  very  best 
in  the  years  to  come.» 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  this  House  and  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
retiring  Members,  Lucien  Nedzi  of 
Michigan. 

Lucien  Neezi  has  served  almost  20 
years  in  the  House  and.  during  that  time, 
has  compiled  an  enviable  record  for  re- 
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sponsible  and  effective  advocacy  of  hiis 
views. 

LuciEN  Nedzi  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  gained  a  particular  resrect 
for  him  when  he  served  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  temporary  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

Indeed.  Congressman  Lucien  Nedzi 
and  I  .share  virtually  identical  views  on 
issues  relating  to  our  national  .security 
and  support  of  a  strong  intelligence 
rommunity 

Mr  Speaker,  my  wife  D(jris  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a  close  personal  friendsnip 
with  Ltjcien  Ned7I  and  his  wife  Peggy 
and  wish  them  success  in  their  future 
endeavors  and  much  health  and  hap- 
piness • 

•  Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  S-  eakcr,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilcdge  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  mv 
good  friend  Lucien  Neizi  of  MichiKun 
However.  I  am  saddened  by  the  circum- 
stances—the  fact  that  Lucien  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  term,  and  that  we  must 
bid  him  a  fond  adieu 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  16  vc.irs 
ago  It  was  my  lot  and  my  pleasure  to  he 
put  on  the  Hou.se  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  2  years  later  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  Sitting 
across  the  table  from  me  in  both  of  these 
committees  has  been  the  distineu'shed 
gentleman  from  Michigan  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  member 
Lucien  and  I  have  served  topether  now 
for  lo  these  many  vears  and  T  have  com*' 
to  know,  to  resnec'  to  admire,  and  to  be 
very  genuin'^h-  fond  of  him  for  his  wit. 
his  capab'litifs  h's  knowledge,  his  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  We  have  sat  acro.s.s 
the  table  and  the  aisle  for  these  man" 
.vears.  vot'ne  together  sometimes,  against 
each  other  at  other  times  I  can  think  of 
no  one  in  the  House  for  whom  I  have 
higher  rei-ard  or  whom  I  have  enjoved 
working  with  more. 

Lucien  ha.s  always  been  very  courteous 
and  considerate  of  me  as  a  minorltv 
Member  and  I  jo'n  with  all  his  fr*ends 
and  everyone  m  the  House  in  savinp'  that 
his  retirement  is  going  to  be  a  creat  los.s 
to  the  Congress  and  in  my  oninion.  a 
loss  to  those  in  the  Nation  "hT  a'-e  try- 
IntT  to  reesfa^-It'^h  iin  adeoiiat"  US  mili- 
tary defence  He  has  been  a  stalwart  ad- 
vocate of  a  stroni  de'enso  and  h's  de- 
parture will  leave  a  vacancv  that  will  be 
a  long  time  in  fUlinc  I  will  greatl-  m»ss 
him  Mv  "'fe  Barbara,  and  I  wlch 
Lucien  and  his  lo.elv  \>ifp  ^^arcaret 
Godspeed  in  all  th"ir  'titure  erdeavo-s  • 

•  Mr  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  alad  that  we  have  this  oc- 
casion to  pav  some  well-eamed  tributes 

to  I  T'CIEN  NEnzi 

Hi.s  lifetime  has  exemplified  the  tradi- 
tion of  .serv'ce  to  ones  country  T  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  under  him  both 
on  the  Militan.-  Construction  Sub<-om- 
mittee  of  the  Armed  Senices  Committee 
and  on  the  Hnu.se  Administration  Com- 
mittee Alwavs,  he  has  been  my  mentor 
and  my  friend 

Lu  Ne-'zi  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  effective  Members  of  this  bodv  His 
retirement  Is  a  genuine  loss  to  his  con- 


stituents, to  the  Congress  and  to  our 
country.  His  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional defense  have  been  massive;  Lu  is 
truly  that  great  rarity,  an  irreplaceable 
Con','ressman. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  his  warmth,  his 
wisdom  and  his  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  next  Congress.  I  wish  that 
I  pos.sessed  the  eloquence  to  give  him  the 
honor  he  is  due  Yet.  no  matter  wiiat  any 
of  us  try  to  say.  Lucien  Nedzi  s  own  rec- 
ord pays  him  greater  tribute  than  mere 
words  could  ever  accomplish. 

Lu,  I  wish  for  you  the  best  of  futures 
I  hope  that  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
see  you  often,  and  I  personally  shall 
never  forget  your  many  kind  and 
thoutjhtful  deeds  • 

•  Mr  C.ARK  Mr  Speaker,  as  Lucien 
Nedzi's  colIeat'Ue  on  the  Armetl  Services 
Committee,  I  have  had  a  special  oppor- 
tunitv  to  work  closely  with  him  His  dig- 
lufietl.  firm  approach  to  defense  is-sue.s 
and  his  well-informed  judKment-s  on 
those  i.ssues  have  been  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  Even  before 
I  came  to  Washington.  I  was  impressed 
bv  LuciEN's  voice  in  speaking  out  against 
the  Vietnam  war  His  sponsorship  of  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  put  him  hit:h  on  my  list 
of  courageous  American  peacemakers 
I  have  been  proud  to  be  a.ssociated  with 
him.  and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  the 
future  • 

©  Mr  BRODHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  Lucien 
Nedzi  is  the  type  of  Congressman  that 
most  of  us  can  only  aspire  to  be 

In  his  20  years  in  the  House,  Lucien 
has  served  as  a  model  for  so  many  newer 
Members  who  have  sought  to  reach  the 
heights  of  public  service 

He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
whose  career  and  personal  life  have  al- 
wa  s  been  above  reproach  He  has 
adopted  a  strong  set  of  principles  and 
has  fought  for  them  even  when  they  were 
temporarily  unpopular 

He  is  a  man  of  industry  and  effective- 
ness. His  achievements  as  a  Member  of 
Congress — both  legislative  and  admmis- 
trative — comprise  a  superb  example  for 
all  of  us  Vet  even  when  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  leaving  this  body,  he  continued 
to  represent  his  district  with  great  vigor 
The  most  recent  example  of  that  repre- 
sentation was  his  successful  campaign  to 
locate  a  major  new  auto  manufacturing 
plant  in  his  district  which  was  so  devas- 
tated bv  unemployment. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word  loyalty,  and  who  practices  that 
virtue  in  every  aspect  of  his  life.  He  un- 
derstands better  than  anyone  I  have 
known  that  loyalty  to  those  he  represents 
'n  Congress  is  the  basis  of  our  form  of 
Covernment 

Fin  ill  .  Lucien  Nedzi  is  a  man  of  great 
warmth  and  humanity  Through  a  long 
and  very  succe.ssful  career,  he  has  re- 
mained a  humble  man — and  a  kind  one 
Some  of  my  earliest  and  best  memories 
of  Washington  relate  to  the  kindness  and 
concern  he  showed  me  It  has  been  an 
honor  to  call  him  my  friend  and  it  will 
remain  so  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  words  that  I  have  used  to  describe 


Lucien— honor,  integrity,  industry,  effec- 
tiveness, loyalty,  warmth,  and  humani- 
ty— are  a  remarkable  testimonial  to  a 
remarkable  man  I  will  continue  to  con- 
sider him  a  model  for  my  own  career  and 
I  will  be  fortunate  indeed  to  achieve  half 
of  what  he  has  achieved.  He  deserves  our 
honor  • 

•  Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  my  longtime 
colleagtie  and  friend,  Lucien  Nedzi,  who 
IS  retiring  from  Congress  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  session  Lucien  has  com- 
piled an  admirable  record  of  quiet,  ef- 
fective representation  for  the  people  of 
Michigan's  14th  District,  who  were 
shocked  and  .saddened  at  his  decision  to 
retire,  announced  earlier  this  year 

Lucien  has  never  hieen  a  flamboyant 
headline-grabber,  but  his  many  achieve- 
ments deserve  attention  In  the  96th 
Congress  alone.  Lucien  played  a  central 
role  in  piussage  of  the  Chrysler  loan  guar- 
antee bill  and  in  arranging  the  lease  uf 
a  former  Army  mi.ssile  plant  in  his  dis- 
trict to  Volkswagen — measures  which  se- 
cured thousands  of  jobs  for  his  constitu- 
ents. Lucien  has  been  a  key  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities,  has  been 
a  consistent  spokesman  for  sensible  de- 
fense policies  and  an  opponent  of  un- 
warranted arms  increases  He  has  also 
worked  hard  for  the  adoption  of  much- 
needed  reforms  in  congressional  cam- 
paign expenditures,  election  procedures, 
and  ethics 

Lucien  Nedzi  has  set  a  high  standard 
of  representation  for  the  people  of  his 
district  His  quiet  influence  and  legisla- 
tive skills  have  made  our  Job  easier  and 
have  served  his  con.stituents  well  • 

•  Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  oppwrtunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Lucien 
Nedzi 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  .serve  with 
Lucien  Nedzi  since  19f>l  He  is  a  careful, 
responsible,  prudent  legislator.  The 
House  gave  him  the  most  trusting  assign- 
ment available  in  connection  with  over- 
sight of  the  CIA. 

In  his  legislative  work,  he  is  thorough 
and  thoroughly  respected  Few  Members 
enjoy  such  universal  respect 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  Lucien 
and  extend  my  heartiest  best  wishes  to 
Lucien  and  his  lovely  wife  Margaret. 

Life  after  Congre.ss  should  be  exciting 
to  Lucien.  He  could  have  a  second  career 
as  a  concert  violinist  in  Hamtramck. 

Again,  my  best  wisiies  to  Lucien  and 
Margaret  for  a  happy  new  life  • 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  take  part  in  this  tnbute 
to  my  g(xxl  friend  and  colleague,  Lucien 
Nedzi  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  say  his  presence  will  be  deeply  missed  I 
was  saddened  last  summer  when  I 
learned  of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
Congress  TTiere  is  no  question  that  dur- 
ing his  19  years  in  Congress,  Lucien  has 
acquired  a  reput^ition  for  his  personal 
honor,  knowledge  of  important  Issues 
and  skill  as  a  legislative  tactician  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  all  of  us  will  remember 
him    as   a    man    of    great   coiira«e    His 
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early  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  is 
but  one  example.  But  while  he  opfX)sed 
that  war,  he  nonetheless  provided  in- 
sightful and  mearuiyflul  leadership  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
an  effort  to  insure  that  our  Nations  de- 
fense remains  strong.  In  his  19  years,  he 
became  widely  recognized  as  a  national 
leader.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  avoid 
the  mistake  that  too  many  politicians 
make,  which  is  to  forget  atout  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him.  In  this  regard,  he 
showed  tremendous  leadership  this  past 
.vear  in  guiding  legislat.on  that  will  lead 
U)  the  establislunenl  of  a  major  auto- 
mobile manuiacturmg  plant  in  Michi- 
gan, something  that  will  benefit  thou- 
sands, including  many  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  The  people  of  the  14th 
District  in  Michigan,  therefore,  lose  a 
great  Congressman  with  the  retirement 
of  Lucien  Nedzi.  Their  loss  w^ll  be  shared 
by  the  people  of  Michigan  and  through- 
out the  United  States  as  well  • 
•  Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  mv  col- 
leagues in  paying  tnbute  to  one  ot  the 
real  •  workhorses''  of  the  Congress  on  his 
retirement. 

Lucien  Nedzi,  of  Michigan's  14th  Dis- 
tnct,  has  served  m  the  Congress  with 
distinction  since  1961  I  know  that  when 
many  Members  think  of  Lucien  thev 
immediately  iissociate  him  with  the  Li"- 
brar>-  of  Congrress  As  chairman  of  the 
Library  and  Memorials  Subcommittee  of 
House  Admimstration  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Librarj- 
Lucien  has  .served  all  of  us  in  a  relatively 
thankless  job-insunng  that  we  have  re- 
liable, comprehensive  information  avaU- 
able  at  our  fingertips  But  of  course  our 
library  is  much  more  than  that— it  is  a 
monument  lo  the  American  people  their 
intelligence,  their  quest  for  knowledge 
and  their  in.satiable  apix-tite  for  infor- 
mation. Lucien  Nedzi  can  take  great 
pnde  in  the  work  he  ha.s  done  for  the 
Ubrarj-.  especially  in  its  recent  expan- 
sion mto  the  Madi.son  Building 

Lucien  has  also  been  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, chainng  lUs  Subcommittee  on  In- 
siallations  and  Facilities.  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  that  committee  will  miss 
r^nIf''-'°"T  ^'""^   ^'"^  h=*"d   in   the  next 

S?^!fK^''"?'  ^'^  '«^^'^  ^  ^'oid  that 
^111  not  be  e.isUy  filled  and  I  wish  him 
even  success  m  the  future* 

o^',r^^?°^^  ^'  ^i^^^^'-.  I  rise  to 
and  fJu  '"^  -^distinguished  colleague 
e?l,nn  T  "'5"?''^'"  °^  ^^^  Michigan  con- 
gre^ional      delegation-LuciEN      Nedzi. 

,q"o  T  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^«  Washington  in 
t:l\  ^^"^^,  ^-^^  extremely  helpful  to 
of  r-^  ^^^^  ^^^  experienced  Member 
?ecnv»  D^'-  ^'"^'^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^  verv  ef- 
St  ?,"P''^-'^^"'at>ve  of  his  district  for 

K  I  ' '^'•«"-^^'<Uf'nt,s.  Lucien  has  also 

Sies^n^h  '^w  '"'  "''^''''^'  '^"d  defense 
issues  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 

Semces' s,^'"'  ^'^'"™'»"  «f  the  Armed 
MlTla^mn  '■,?'^'"'^^  '^^  Military  In- 
Sn  h  '  ^'u,  ^=*"li"«'^  FYom  this  po- 
S^  ^heVn  ^'''^  '°  ^-rutmize  and  .super- 
oHur  Lr  ^"''^-''  ^"^  ^^^  construction 
oj  our  Nation  s  military-  facilities 


Lucien  has  been  able  to  work  with  all 
different  types  of  people  to  hammer  out 
effective  legislation  in  Congress, 

The  people  of  Michigan's  14th  District 
have  been  well  represented  during  Lu- 
cien Nedzi's  illustrious  career  in  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  Michigan  have  a 
concerned  and  caring  friend  in  Congress 
who  has  been  willing  many  times  to  help 
out  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  had  an  elected 
official  who  has  conscientiously  fulfilled 
his  duties  to  make  this  country  a  better 
place  for  everyone, 

Lucien's  ability  and  knowledge  will  be 
missed  in  the  97th  Congress.  The  con- 
stant support  of  his  devoted  wife  and 
family  has  been  with  him  throughout  his 
c  areer.  I  know  they  are  justifiably  proud 
of  him  and  his  dedication  to  his  country. 

I  wish  Lucien  and  his  family  happiness 
and  success  in  whatever  he  chooses  to 
pursue  m  the  future* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Lucien  Nedzi,  Congressman  from  the 
14th  District  of  Michigan,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  at  the  close  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

Lucien  served  the  people  of  his  district 
and  his  colleagues  with  dedication  and 
leadership  for  19  years.  I  commend  him 
for  his  conscientious  efforts  over  the 
years. 

I  wish  Lucien  health  and  happiness  for 
the  future.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Michigan  in  paying  tribute  to  CKir 
good  friend  and  departing  colleague. 
Lucien  Nedzi.  He  has  ably  and  effectively 
served  both  this  House  and  the  constitu- 
ents of  Michigan's  14th  Congressional 
District.  His  departure  from  the  House 
represents  a  tremendous  loss  to  this  in- 
stitution and  the  committees  on  which 
he  so  capably  served. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  House,  Lucien 
.served  both  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Library  and  Memorials.  As  a  consequence 
of  distinguished  service  in  that  capacity, 
he  al.so  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  Lucien 
will  also  be  well  remembered  for  his  lead- 
ership role  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
sonnel (Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices) 
where  he  served  as  chairman.  Lucien 
displayed  his  interest  in  and  compassion 
for  militarj-  personnel  by  holding  hear- 
ings on  abuses  of  Marine  personnel,  in- 
cluding two  of  my  constituents. 

I  join  my  many  colleagues  in  wishing 
Lucien  well  as  he  prer>ares  to  retire  from 
the  Congress.  I  am  confident  he  will  bring 
the  same  kind  of  dedication  and  integ- 
rity to  any  future  endeavor.* 
*  Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  and  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Blanchard. 
and  other  Members  of  the  Michigan  del- 
egation. Mr.  DiNCELL.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
and  Mr  Ford,  for  taking  this  sr>ecial 
order  so  that  we  can  salute  the  Honor- 
able Lucien  Nedzi.  who  will  retire  at  the 


end  of  the  96th  Congress.  Although  I  am 
sorry  to  see  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  my 
friend.  Lucien,  leave  public  service,  I  am 
encouragied  by  the  challenge  of  excel- 
lence he  leaves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lucien  was  first  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1961  from  the  14th  District  of  Michigan. 
During  his  tenure,  his  low-key  approach 
and  his  ability  as  the  master  negotiator 
have  earned  him  the  respect  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Lucien  has  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities Subcommittee.  As  a  result  of  his 
influence  on  this  committee,  the  com- 
mittee has  supported  a  sensible  defense 
policy.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lucien  has  been 
the  voice  of  moderation  and  the  "peace- 
maker" in  his  attempts  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lucien  has  played  a  sim- 
ilarly strong  but  deliberate  role  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Comrmttee  on 
House  Administration.  He  has  consist- 
ently worked  for  reform  m  campaign 
expenditures,  election  procedures,  con- 
gressional ethics  and  congressional  re- 
organization and  procedures. 

Mr  Speaker.  Lucien's  achievements 
on  behalf  of  the  American  auto  industry 
have  gained  him  national  recognition 
He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body  for  the  Chrysler  loan 
guarantee  bill.  He  also  was  the  prin- 
cipal strategist  for  the  legislation  that 
permitted  the  State  of  Michigan  to  ac- 
quire the  Army  missile  plant  in  SterUng 
Heights  and  lease  it  to  Volkswagen.  At 
a  time  when  the  American  auto  industry 
is  suffering  and  auto  workers  are  with- 
out work.  Lucien's  efforts  will  put  many 
of  these  men  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  has  been  a 
foreign  pohcy  issue  or  a  domesuc  crisis 
hke  the  auto  mdustry.  Lucien  has  been 
the  calm  in  the  storm.  By  taking  this 
posture,  he  has  been  at  the  helm  of 
the  formulation  of  sensible  and  exemp- 
lary public  pol^y.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  know 
that  we  wiU  miss  his  pleasant  demeanor 
and  legislative  expertise  in  the  days 
ahead. 

In  bidding  Lucien  farewell,  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  future.* 
*  Mr.  PURSELL  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
many  levels  of  pubhc  servnce,  and  many 
public  officials  who  have  sened  their 
communities  with  dedication  and  dis- 
tinction. But  there  are  some  mdividuak 
who  have  exceeded  these  superlatives 
through  their  own  personal  character 
and  respect  for  the  institution  and  peo- 
ple they  serve.  I  rank  my  Michigan  dele- 
gation colleague  Lucien  Nedzi  in  that 
category. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Lucien  and  learning  from  him  as 
he  engmeered  passage  of  legislation 
early  this  year  to  assist  the  job  situa- 
tion in  the  depressed  Detroit  area.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  respect  for 
Lucien  and  personal  thanks  for  all  he 
has  done  for  his  community  and  State. 
We  will  miss  him. 

There  is  an  old  saw  that  divides  men 
into  two  groups:  workhorses  and  show 
horses.  However  simplified  that  division 
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may  be.  it  is  true  by  any  slandurd  that 
LuciEN  Nedzi  ls  one  of  the  workhorses 
of  his  generation  Best  wishes  Lucien  in 
all  your  future  endeavors  • 
•  Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  iribule 
today  to  Lucien  Nedzi,  the  Congressman 
for  Michigan  s  14th  Congrts-sional  Dis- 
trict tev:  Mi'.nbers  of  this  body  can 
equal  the  dedication  and  leadership  of 
this  Kcntlenian  who  lor  19  years  has 
demonstrated  his  concern  ior  the  people 
of  his  district,  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Lucien  Nedzi  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  this  body  to  come  to  my  aid 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  He 
helped  mc  to  learn  my  way  around  this 
body,  and  he  helped  me  to  have  a  better 
appreciation  for  the  Federal  legislative 
process. 

But  one  of  the  factors  that  I  believe 
is  the  key  to  the  success  of  Lucien  Nedzi 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  who  truly 
cares  about  the  people  he  represents.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  le  taken  up  with  national  and 
world  evtnt-s  Despite  his  opportunities 
to  become  a  "national"  Congressman. 
he  has  never  forgotten  that  his  chief 
role  m  this  body  is  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple and  the  interests  of  Michigan's  14th 
District  He  has  set  an  example  that 
every  Member  of  thus  body  should  follow. 

Lucien  Nedzi  has  been  instniniental 
in  his  efTorLs  to  help  continue  the  vitality 
of  the  American  auto  industry  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  help  auto  workers 
and  those  who  work  for  the  suppliers  of 
the  auto  industry  to  retain  their  jobs 
He  has  worked  to  help  the  city  of  Detro't 
and  its  suburb.s  revitalize  themselves  in 
this  era  of  the  Detroit  rennaisance. 

He  has  also  remem'iered  those  other 
sectors  ()(  his  constituencv  wh'ch  are  just 
as  important  as  the  auto  industry  and 
the  communities  which  he  represent.s, 
whether  it  be  the  problems  that  our  in- 
dividual constituents  all  have  with  the 
P'ederal  bureaucracy  from  time  to  time, 
or  the  promotion  of  some  of  the  finest 
Poli.sh  .s-ausage  in  th"  world  produced  b" 
the  big  three  kielbasa  makers  that  he 
has  the  honor  to  re-resent  in  the  city  of 
Hamtramck  Thi.s  excellent  sausage  has 
become  an  institution  tha  Ldcien  has 
provided  every  year  when  he  has  invited 
myself  and  many  of  our  colleagues  to 
enjoy  his  hospitatilitv  at  his  home.  It 
is  an  institution  that  is  no  less  importint 
than  the  daily  servng  of  r^ichigan  navy 
bean  soup  in  the  Capitol,  demonstrating 
that  Michu-an  provides  fine  food  along 
with  auaiifv  industrial  products 

Lucien  Nedzi  will  be  ml.ssed  in  this 
body  TluTf  is  a  vital  need  for  leadership 
in  our  Nation,  and  we  all  lose  .something 
when  one  of  our  leaders  has  decided  t'^it 
the  time  has  come  to  say  poodbve  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  returned  to  the 
Congres.s  m  every  election  in  wh'ch  he 
was  a  candidate  since  1961  i.s  evidence 
of  the  hi"h  esteem  in  which  his  constitu- 
ents hold  him 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunitv  to  sav  etxidhvp  to  a  friend  and 
a  colleapxie.  and  I  hone  that  Lu  ien 
Nedzi  will  often  return  to  this  Chamber 


as  a  former  MeinLer  in  the  days  ahead 
Luc. EN,  m.,  very  oest  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family  in  the  tune  to  comc.« 

•  Mr  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  honor  and  my  pleasure  to  serve 
wiLn  Lucien  .tEozi  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  on  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  for  the  past  J  years. 
The  fair  and  deliberate  manner  m  which 
he  has  always  carried  out  his  duties  is 
a  model  all  of  us  can  look  to  for  guidance, 
and  I  know  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  him. 

As  a  high  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Administration  Committee  and  more  re- 
cently as  acting  chairman.  Lucien  could 
be  counted  on  to  be  prepared  and 
thoughtful  m  hLs  dealings  on  any  issue 
As  a  member  of  the  minority.  I  partic- 
ularly appreciated  his  evenhandedness 
in  conducting  committee  business 

The  people  of  Michigan  will  miss 
Lucien  Nedzi,  a  great  public  servant  in 
the  best  statesmanlike  tradition  This 
House  has  been  fortunate  to  benefit  from 
his  contributions  for  29  years,  and  he  can 
leave  the  Congress  with  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  a  job  well  done. 

I  join  our  colleagues  In  wi.shing  Lucien, 
his  wife  and  hLs  children  all  the  best  in 
coming  days.« 

•  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  for 
I'O  vears  Lucien  Nedzi  has  ably  repre- 
■-ented  the  interests  of  Michigan's  14th 
District  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
the  Congress  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  him  for  a  .lob  well 
done. 

Lucien  Nedzi  did  his  job  with  dedica- 
tion and  distinction  He  was  a  public 
servant  in  every  sense  of  the  word  No 
problem  was  too  small,  no  task  too  chal- 
lenging. 

We  in  Congress  will  miss  Lucien  Nedzi 
He  leaves  behind  a  lot  of  good  friends 
and  a  lot  of  good  deeds.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  future  pursuits.  May  he  enjoy  the 
success  in  the  private  sector  that  he  did 
in  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speakeer.  I  am 
gratefu'  for  th's  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  departing  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Lucien  N  Nedzi  Congressman  Ne"zi  has 
served  his  constituents  and  the  Nation 
for  19  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  working  closely 
with  Lucien  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  where  he  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  ethics 
and  efficiency  in  Congress  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  later  as  acting 
cha'rman.  Congressman  Nedzi  remained 
comm'tted  to  a  policy  of  being  ever 
watchful  for  inefficiency  and  waste  And 
among  his  legislative  accomplishments 
on  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration has  been  his  active  support  for 
reform  of  Federal  election  laws  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials,  he  worked  dili- 
pently  on  various  administrative  duties 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  again 
m  keeping  with  the  commitment  to  es- 
tablishing and  preserving  the  public 
trust. 

LuciFN  has  also  .served  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
stallation  and   Facilities   of   the   House 


Armed  Services  Committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee responsible  for  military  construc- 
tion legi.slation  The  subcommittee  aLso 
oversees  the  purchase  of  real  estate  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  has  juris- 
diction over  the  civil  defense  effort 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  three  major  military  appropria- 
tions bilLs,  Lucien  Neuzi  once  again 
proved  to  be  a  man  who  is  cautious  with 
tlie  taxpayers  money,  and  in  these  m- 
ttationary  tmies,  when  our  constituents 
are  demanding  governmental  responsi- 
bility in  .spending,  such  a  man  will  be  sin- 
cerely missed. 

Lucien.  your  friendship  as  well  as  your 
legislative  expertise  will  be  truly  missed, 
and  I  wish  you  and  your  lovely  family 
the  best  of  good  fortune  m  the  years  to 
come.* 

•  Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  the  distin- 
guished Lrc  IEN  N  Nedzi,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  14th  District  in  Michigan 
since  1961  His  name  brings  to  mind  the 
image  of  a  man  who  i)enetrates  all  sides 
of  an  issue  in  order  to  make  careful  and 
realistic  decisions  He  has  utilized  this 
skill  lime  and  time  again  in  all  aspects 
of  congrcsMonal  business,  and  he  is 
therefore  highly  respected  both  by  his 
colleagues  and  by  his  constituency 

Mr.  Nedzis  extensive  military  experi- 
ence has  piofoundly  enhanced  his  per- 
spective as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  on  which  he  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  projwnents  lor 
peaceful  solutions  He  sponsored  the 
Nezdi-Whalen  amendment  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  has  voted  against 
increased  defen.se  spending  and  the  B-1 
bomber  These  actions  are  indicative  of 
his  extremely  wi.se  judgment  on  defen.'-e 
matters,  and  of  his  admirable  endeavors 
to  maintain  peace. 

In  .seeking  reforms  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures, election  procedures,  and  con- 
gre.ssional  ethics,  Mr.  Nedzi  has  dis- 
played his  staunch  commitment  to  in- 
suring justice  in  legislative  affairs. 

I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  Mr 
Nedzi  and  my  ix-rsonal  tlianks  for  hi^ 
19  years  of  excellent  work  • 

•  Mr  BROWN  ol  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  add  my  own 
brief  words  of  praise  to  our  retiring  col- 
league. Lucien  Nedzi.  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  Congress. 

The  one  point  m  Luciens  service 
which  I  believe  the  country  should  most 
salute  was  his  earnest  effort  to  bring  the 
tragic  war  m  Vietnam  to  an  end  As  one 
who  also  worked  for  that  goal,  before 
Its  time.  I  can  attest  to  hostility  such 
action  engendered 

More,  recently.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  Lut  ien  on  en- 
couraging the  relatively  new  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Managcniciit  Agency 
iPEMA)  to  focus  lUs  efforts  on  multi- 
disaster  preparedness,  research,  and 
mitigation  Tlie  legi.slation  we  passed 
earlier  this  year  to  further  this  end 
would  not  have  been  po.ssible  without  the 
cooperation  I  received 

I  wish  Lucien  well  in  his  retirement  • 

•  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  it  ls  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  our  devoted  fnend  and  re- 
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spected   colleague   from   Michigan,   the 
Honorable  Lucien  Nedzi. 

Lucien  Ned.^^1  was  first  elected  to  this 
distinguished  Chamber  in  1961.  His 
career  is  one  that  any  of  us  here  today 
would  be  proud  to  have  He  currently  is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
rommittee  on  Military  Instal'ations  and 
Facilities  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  vice  chairman  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

In  the  12  years  in  which  I  have  served 
with  Lucien.  I  have  found  him  to  pas- 
ses-s  an  abundance  of  skills  which  have 
made  him  one  of  this  body's  most  re- 
.■spected  Members  Many  times  I  have 
benefited  fro:n  his  wise  counsel  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  future  security  of  our 
Nation 

.Although  Lucien  always  worked  to 
improve  conditions  in  all  the  50  States, 
he  never  forgot  his  constituents  back 
home  I  know  I  can  speak  for  most  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  .say  that  the  people 
of  Michigan's  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict could  not  have  a  finer  individual 
as  their  Repre.sentative  in  Congress 
.\nd  this  LS  indicated  through  Lucien's 
reelection  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  past  19  years.  I  sincerely 
regret  his  decision  to  retire,  although 
I  fully  respect  his  decision  to  do  .so 

Lucien  leaves  with  us  an  unblemished 
record  of  dedicated  public  service  which 
we  all  should  try  to  emulate  His  pres- 
ence shall  be  sorely  mi.ssed  when  the 
97th  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing 
Lucien.  and  his  wife.  Margaret,  and 
their  five  children.  Lucien.  Bridget. 
Brendan.  Gretchen.  and  Eric,  well  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 

•  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker. 
Lucien  Nedzi  is  one  of  the  departing 
Members  wh^  has  served  in  every  Con- 
(Tress  to  which  I  was  elected.  He  had 
showii  him.self  the  kind  of  quiet  legisla- 
tive craftsmen  who  willingly  forgoes 
rhetoric  for  results. 

As  a  San  Diegan.  I  am  especially  in 
his  debt  for  the  patient  consideration 
he  displayed  throughout  a  protracted 
di-spute  over  tlie  proper  location  for  a 
new  multimillion-dollar  Navy  medical 
facility  in  our  community.  .As  of  this 
evening,  the  outcome  of  thit  dispute  re- 
mains in  doubt— but  Mr  Nedzi  provided 
assurances  that  his  Armed  Ser\ices  Sub- 
committee would  countenance  no  "fast 
shuffle"  in  favor  of  either  side  to  the 
dispute 

On  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. I  personally  witnessed  the  con- 
Mderab'e  grace  with  which  Mr  Ned/i  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  a  tempo- 
rary chairmanship  he  neither  .sought 
nor  wanted. 

With  scores  more  like  this  man.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  think  Congress  would  enjov 
j»  far  higher  reputation.* 

•  Mr  GINN  Mr  Speaker,  the  news  that 
our  colleague.  Lucien  N  Ned^i  has  de- 
rided to  retire  from  the  Congress 
brought  me  great  sadness  That  sadness 
fomes  both  because  we  are  losing  a  great 
friend  and  colleague,  and  because  we  are 
losing  one  of  the  premier  exwrts  in  the 
Congress  on  our  national  defen.se  needs 

Lucien    Nedzi    is    a    man    who    has 


trought  to  the  Congress  the  common- 
sense  and  sense  of  America's  purpose 
that  he  learned  in  hLs  beloved  native 
Michigan  He  also  brought  with  him  the 
experience  of  a  distinguished  back- 
ground of  combat  service  in  the  military, 
and  a  career  in  public  service  m  Wayne 
County.  Mich 

Lucien  used  that  experience  to  great 
benefit  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  been  the  better  for  it. 

Lucien  is  a  man  who  has  been  mindful 
of  his  responsibilities  to  his  district  He 
has  rightfully  earned  the  reputation  of 
a  man  who  can  get  the  job  done,  and  a 
man  who  did  not  forget  that  he  works 
for  the  people  of  his  district. 

But  beyond  that,  Lucien  has  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  true  experts  on  our 
national  defense  As  chairman  of  the 
Installations  and  Facilities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  providing  our 
Nation  with  the  resources  we  need  to  get 
tlie  job  done  for  our  national  defen.se 

He  has  coun.seled  against  those  who 
say  that  the  Nation's  military  posture  is 
in  a  state  of  crisis,  and  he  has  spoken 
out  forthrightly  m  calling  for  the  im- 
provements we  need  to  meet  our  modem 
defense  requirements. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  sorry  that  Lucien  will  be 
leaving  the  Congress  at  a  time  when  our 
national  defense  system  is  on  the  center 
stage  of  the  legislative  agenda  My  re- 
gret, however,  is  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  as  we  enter  this  challenging  time, 
we  are  fortunate  to  inherit  the  legacy 
of  accomplishment  that  Lucien  has  left 
us  in  the  defense  arena. 

Our  tasks  in  the  97th  Congress  will 
be  easier  and  our  burden  lighter  be- 
cause, at  a  time  when  it  was  not  popular. 
Lucien  Nedzi  was  a  powerful  advocate 
for  military  power  He  has  worked  to 
put  in  place  the  military  resources  which 
we  can  now  draw  upon 

I  salute  our  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  accomplishments,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  ijeople  of  my  own  district.  I 
thank  him  for  his  service  to  our  great 
Nation  * 

*  Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gavel 
sounds  for  the  adjournment  of  the  96th 
Congress,  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  the 
experience  and  talent.s  of  a  number  of 
our  most  able  colleagues. 

Lucien  N  Nedzi  is  one  of  those  men 
Had  he  chosen,  he  could  have  spent 
many  more  years  in  public  life  with 
great  challences  and  honors  awaiting 
him  Although  I  understand  the  personal 
reasons  behind  his  decision  to  brini.'  his 
House  service  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  deeply  saddened  at  his 
departure 

Of  the  many  fine  men  and  women  1 
have  been  privileged  to  know  during  my 
years  in  the  House  Lu  Nedzi  is  in  the 
front  ranks  in  talent,  ability,  dedication, 
warmth,  and  personal  friendship. 

Not  many  people  know  that  he  is  a 
linguist  who  fluentlv  speaks  four 
languages— Polish.  Russian.  Ukranian. 
and  English — and  that  his  linguistic 
abilities  were  .so  much  in  demand  for 
Voice  of  Amenca  broadcasts  that 
Edward  R.  Murrow  once  introduced  him 
as  a  colleague. 


This  multitalented  man  also  plays  the 
violin  expertly  and  has  a  command  of 
other  string  mstruments  including  the 
mandolin  and  balalaika. 

His  desire  for  public  service  was 
realized  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  November  1961  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  when  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appointed  his  predecessor  to 
the  Federal  bench  He  was  assigned  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
January  1963  where  he  has  served  for  18 
years  chairing  various  subcommittees 
including  Personnel.  Installations  and 
Facilities,  and  Intelhgence. 

It  was  a  little  unusual  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  In  history  for  a  young, 
northern,  urban,  liberal  to  seek  a.ssign- 
ment  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However,  we  were  soon  to  learn  that  he 
had  a  humorous  bent  and  an  easy  spirit 
of  fellowship  that  served  him  well  during 
the  long  hours  of  hearings,  inspection 
trips,  and  other  work  of  the  committee. 
Lu  was  courteo'is.  low  key.  hard  working, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  able 
to  accept  differing  opmions  m  good 
humor.  He  could  always  see  the  large 
picture  without  overlooking  the  detaiLs 

When  a  person  with  those  personal 
traits  is  given  an  opportunity  to  spend 
thousands  of  hours  In  committee  meet- 
ings, he  IS  able  to  accumulate  little  by 
little  a  vast  amount  of  information  At 
first,  the  expert  witness  has  more  knowl- 
edge But  if  a  Member  stays  in  Congress 
long  enough,  he  will  acquire  more  ex- 
perti.se  than  the  expert  simply  by  his 
cumulative  knowledge  He  then  becomes 
a  greater  asset,  not  only  to  Congress,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  well  becau.se  of  his  in- 
stitutional memory  and  independence  of 
rmnd.  Lucien  Nedzi  ls  such  a  person  and 
the  Congress  is  losing  one  of  its  greatest 
resources. 

There  are  three  elements  that  arc  im- 
portant in  a  Members  successful  rise  in 
influence  in  the  House  of  Repre.senla- 
tives.  and  not  necessarily  m  this  order: 
committee  a.ssignment.  seniority,  and 
the  regard  of  his  colleagues.  Lu  Nedzi 
ranks  high  in  all  areas,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  the  regard  of  his  colleagues  He 
IS  one  of  the  truly  respected  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  station  of  influence  he 
has  achieved  is  directly  related  to  this 
fact. 

Another  very  important  reason  for 
Lucien's  success  is  his  delightful  part- 
ner— a  sparkling  Irish  lass  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Margaret  Peggy  '  Garvey.  and  his 
five  wonderful  children — four  of  whom 
are  m  college.  Lu  and  Peggy  are  truly  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  delightful 
couples  11  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know . 

I  shall  miss  Lucien  Nedzi  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  shall  mLss  him  especially 
m  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Throughout  my 
tenure  and  that  of  my  predecessors,  we 
called  on  Lu  Nedzi  if  there  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  be  performed,  confident  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  put  his 
heart  and  soul  into  the  assignment  and 
do  a  first-rate  job. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authori7.ation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  President  Carter  ex- 
pres.sed  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  when  he 
said: 
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I  want  to  particularly  pay  tribute  to  Mr 
Nsdzl.  whose  l-irik;  and  faithful  service  will 
b«  dearly  missed  when  he  retires  from  Con- 
gress followliiK  the  cumplctlDn  of  his  current 
term 

His  rrtiremeiit  will  leave  a  void  not 
easily  ftlled  His  svartii  porsoriiility  and 
understanding  of  human  nature  have 
endeared  him  to  thase  of  us  who  have 
for  manv  years  betii  privileged  to  call 
him  our  friend  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  colleagues  m  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Nation  as  well  We  wish  htm  good 
health,  happiness,  and  great  success  in 
whatever  endeavor  he  chooses  to  pursue. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  nart  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  Joseph  McCaffrey 
broadcast  featuring  Lucien  Nedzi; 

Meit  the  Member 

Li'(  lEN  Nrozi  s  stalT  members  refer  to  him 
proudly  as  a  workhorse  rather  than  a  show 
horss  variety  of  Ctinxressman  Thev  know 
what  they  are  saying,  because  the  Mlchlian 
Congressman's  Impact  Is  becomln"  more  evi- 
dent as  his  rcponslbllltles  Increase  esoeclal- 
ly  In  matters  dealing  with  the  Intelligence 
community 

NFD7J  has  enough  seniority  to  be  edectlve 
He  was  elected  In  a  special  election  In  1961. 
beating  out  a  field  of  nine  to  win  by  900 
votes  One  of  those  he  defeated  was  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  state  Today  he  serves 
on  the  Important  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  heads  an  extremely  sensitive  subcommit- 
tee, the  one  dealing  with  Intelligence  All  of 
this  Is  topped  by  the  fact  that  he  has  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues 

Since  his  narrow  win  13  years  ago.  Nedzl 
has  run  In  two  other  very  close  elections,  both 
of  which  were  decided  In  the  final  count  of 
ballots  the  next  morning  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  has  established  himself  more  firmly 
and  Is  regarded  as  an  odds  on  choice  to  be 
reelected  this  fall  Nedzi  brings  to  that  elec- 
tion campal<'n  some  solid  legislative  accom- 
plishments, not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
careful,  thorough  way  he  has  handled  his 
intelligence  subcommittee  His  conduct  of 
this  committee  has  won  him  the  praise  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee  F   Edward  Hebert 

Speaking  at  the  organizational  meetln"  of 
the  full  committee.  Het>ert  said  "I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Nedzi  has 
conducted  this  committee  It  Is  a  very  sensi- 
tive committee,  extremely  sensitive  It  Is  a 
committee  that  fakes  the  prea'est  amoun'  of 
tact  and  understanding  to  chair.  Mr  Neozt 
never  faltered  or  never  failed  In  any  area 

'Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that. 
as  everybody  knows  certainly  he  and  T  dis- 
agree In  many  political  philosophies  and  the 
fact  I  choose  him  is  an  added  tribute  In  my 
Implicit  belief  In  his  Integrity  and  honesty, 
and  as  an  elTort  to  make  the  committee  a 
whole  committee  and  not  a  sectional  or  Indi- 
vidual committee  with  Individual  people  do- 
ln'<  Individual  things  for  whatever  purpose 
they  want  I  pay  Mr  Nedzi  the  highest  trib- 
ute I  can.  and  I  know  that  he  will  carry  on 
In  this  Congress" 

Nedzl's  leadership  was  further  recognized 
both  on  the  floor  and  In  the  Democratic 
Caucus  when  he  led  the  House  to  adopt  a 
position  on  the  Vietnam  War  The  House 
WB«  slow  to  register  a  collective  poaJtion  on 
this  war.  but  the  amendment  that  Nedrl 
coaponsored  with  Ohio's  Charles  Wlalen  In 
1971  and  the  Nedzl  resolution  In  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  In  January  1973  were  signifi- 
cant steps  In  forming  the  House  fKwJtlon 

Also  of  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  Nedzl 
condvicted  the  first  comprehensive  hearings 
on  pollsters  ever  held  In  the  U  S  Conpress 
The  transcript  which  his  committee  Issued 
Is  a  valuable  compilation  of  testimony  from 
a  cross  section  of  public  opinion  experts. 


Lucien  Nedzl.  who  Is  now  49.  wa-s  &ii  at- 
orney  m  private  practice  before  coming  to 
Congress  An  active  Democrat  and  chairman 
Df  his  congreesional  district  party  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  House,  his  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness  are  credited 
with  having  healed  a  badly  divided  orga- 
nization 9 

•  Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  very 
fine  Congressman  who  is  leaving  the 
Congress  this  year.  Lucien  Nedzi  is  a 
mm  who  is  widely  resp>efted  m  his  home 
State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  Congress 
for  h  s  courageous  stands  on  issues. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Lucien  Nedzi  has  been  a  per- 
sistent voice  in  favor  of  sensible  defense 
expenditures  and  against  unnece.ssary 
and  ccTStly  weapons  that  do  not  strength- 
en our  national  security  I  was  proud  to 
join  with  h  m  m  opposing  a  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  because  he 
was  not  rJ raid  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believtHl  w-,us  right  Lucien  Nedzi  has 
servctl  with  distinction  as  the  chairman 
of  the  .AriiHxl  Services  SiilK'ommittee  on 
Militarv'  Installatioas  and  Facilities,  and 
this  House  wil  sorely  mi.s.s  his  expert  and 
candid  advice  on  defense  matters. 

He  has  been  a  devote<i  statesman  and  I 
wish   him    all    the   best   in    the   future.* 

•  Mr  BROOMI-nELD  Mr  Speaker,  as 
this  session  draws  to  a  close,  one  of  its 
most  efTective  and  respK-cted  Members 
will  depart  as  quietly  as  he  has  served  for 
the  last  19  years. 

But  Lucien  Nedzis  contributions  to 
this  body  have  been  too  important  to 
allow  his  retirement  to  go  unrecognized, 

I  want  to  thank  Jim  Bl.^nchard  for 
taking  this  special  order  permitting  us 
to  pay  proper  tribute  to  Liu'IEN 

Never  a  headline  seeker,  he  always  has 
preferred  to  accomplish  hLs  goals 
through  discussion,  hard  work,  and  quiet 
compromise 

Over  the  years.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  Lucien  on  a 
number  of  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
our  home  State  of  Michigan,  I  learned 
quickly  that  he  was  an  invaluable  ally 
His  involvement  brings  immediate  credi- 
bility and  broad  support  to  virtually  any 
undertaking  because  of  the  universal  re- 
spect he  enjoys  in  Congress  and  in 
Michigan 

His  early  cosponsorship  of  antibusing 
legLslation  I  introduced  in  1972  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bipartisan  support  it 
received  and  for  its  eventual  passage  by 
Congress 

Although  a  staunch  and  dedicated 
M'-mb'T  of  h  s  partv,  Lucien  has  never 
flaunted  that  loyalty  and  frequently  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  find  a  bipartisan 
solution  to  a  ditTicult  problem 

A  key  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  ronimittee,  he  always  has 
placed  the  welfare  of  his  country  ahead 
of  his  political  party 

In  1975  he  was  named  chairman  of  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
formed  to  investigate  the  CIA  at  a  time 
when  many  In  this  country  were  calling 
for  •;tronc  sanct'ons  acainst  the  Agency. 

Unswayed  by  the  political  atmosiihere, 
Lucien  again  demonstrat<»d  the  balance 
and  good  sense  that  has  always  been  his 
trademark.  After  studying  the  problems 
as  carefully  as  he  could,  he  argued  for 


more  congressional  control  over  the  CIA 
But  at  the  .same  tmu'  he  fought  hard  at 
considerabK'  expens(>  to  him.self  against 
efforts  to  dismantle  the  A^;ency  s  intel- 
ligence gathering  capabilities.  Subse- 
quent events  have  proven  the  corrermess 
of  his  position 

TTirough  all  of  the  legislative  battles 
he  has  fought  here  m  Congress,  Lucien  s 
f^rst  jiriority  has  always  been  the  WL-llarc 
of  the  people  he  represents  m  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan 

One  of  the  final  :icts  of  his  career  ir. 
Congress  was  to  play  a  key  role  in  secur- 
ing an  Army  mi.ssile  plant  in  suburban 
Detroit  for  lea.se  to  Volkswagen. 

That  new  plant  will  provide  aoout 
5.000  Jobs  for  the  Detroit  area's  long- 
sufTering  economy 

With  dignity.  g(X)d  humor  and  quiei 
competence.  Lucien  has  set  a  high  stand- 
ard for  all  of  us 

He  will  not  be  ea.silv  replaced,  nor  will 
he  soon  be  forgotten  by  this  House  and 
especially  bv  those  of  us  in  the  Michigan 
delegation  who  have  known  and  re- 
sfiected    hiin    for    nearly    two   decades* 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
LuriEN  Nedzi.  who  has  announced  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services' 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Installations. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
workinc  with  Lucien,  who  has  provided 
superb  leadership  as  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee 

I  wish  to  express  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Lucien  and  thank  him  for 
the  guidance,  support,  and  personal 
kindne.ss  he  has  demonstrated  through- 
out the  time  we  have  worked  together 

I  know  that  he  will  be  mi.s.sed  by  the 
subcommittee,  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Amied  Services  Committee,  and  through- 
out the  House  of  Repiesentatives,  but 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  mi.ssed  the  most 
by  the  constituents  of  the  14th  District 
of  Michigan,  who  he  has  served  so  dili- 
gently since  1962.  and  by  all  the  citizens 
of  this  country  who  recognize  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defense.* 

•  Mr  COELHO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  Congressman 
Nedzi. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  accompanying  him  on  a 
visit  to  Castle  AFB  in  my  district  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  can  say  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience that  Lucien  has  a  unique  sensi- 
tivity to  the  issues  and  concerns  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this  sensi- 
tivity IS  and  has  been  important  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  Particularly 
when  the  morale  of  our  military  F>erson- 
nel  is  discussed  so  frequently  as  it  has 
been  in  recent  years,  it  is  important  to 
have  a  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
caliber  of  I.ucifn  Nedzi  m  this  key  posi- 
tion. 

I  wish  hini  the  best  for  the  future,  but 
I  reiTet  Ins  (ieparture  nevertheless* 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  I  am  especiaUy 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
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special  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
close  associate.  Luc  ien  Ned/i.  who  will 
be  greatly  mi.s.sed  in  this  legislative  bod.- 
and  by  the  Nation 

Lucien  is  known  by  all  for  his  great 
integrity  and  sound  ludgnii  nt.  His  serv- 
ice on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Hou.se  Administration  has  been  ex- 
emplary. Lxicien  has  been  a  champion 
for  security  and  military  strength  for 
this  country,  and  his  efTective  voice  on 
behalf  ol  a  (ief*!*!i^**  *^rr»(7»*f.;M  tr»  ir;;-ro\'e 
our  military  capabilities  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  legislation  that  has  been 
proce.ssed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. His  perceptive  insights  and  broad 
experience  will  be  hard   to  replace 

Lucien  and  I  have  served  as  US  dele- 
gates at  \arious  Interparliamentary 
Union  meetinjjs  I  have  been  impr&'.sed 
with  his  great  skill  and  his  articulate 
manner  at  these  world  forums.  I  e.->- 
pecially  appreciate  his  contributions  to 
the  formation  of  jjolicy  deci.sions  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  at  deletiatiui; 
meetings. 

For  19  years,  Lucien  has  worked  hard 
for  the  citizens  of  the  14th  District  ol 
Michig.iii  Their  interests  were  well  rep- 
resenteii.  The  accomplishments  lie  reg- 
istered during  his  career  will  be 
remembered  for  many  years  to  come 

Over  the  years,  my  family  and  Lu- 
ciEN's  have  enjoyed  a  close  personal 
friendship.  I  know  that  my  wife  Pat, 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  appreciation 
for  this  camaraderie  we  have  dcveloued, 
and  in  expressing  our  warm  wishes  Uj 
Lucien  and  Margaret  and  their  family 
for  much  happiness  and  fortune  in  the 
years  ahead* 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  pav 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Lucien  Nedzi,  who  has 
achieved  so  much  during  his  19-vear  ca- 
reer in  Congress.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  like  to  thank  tlie  Mulligan  con- 
gressional delegation  for  making  the  op- 
portunity available. 

As  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  it  was  ap- 
propriate that  Lucien  Nedzi  should  have 
made  his  deepest  impression  on  this 
House  and  the  Nation  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
where  he  has  always  been  an  articulate 
advocate  for  a  sound  and  rational  de- 
fense policy. 

To  list  the  many  accomplishments  of 
LUCIEN  Nedzi  during  his  service  in  this 
House  would  require  more  time  than  we 
can  spare  in  the  waning  days  of  the  96th 
Congress  and  would  still  not  capture  the 
essence  of  the  man  and  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  this  legislative  bodv 

We  all  know  that  the  true  measure  of 
a  congressman  is  not  the  number,  no 
matter  how  great,  of  the  bills  that  bear 
lis  name,  nor  the  particular  position  he 
attains  m  the  Hou.se  structure 

The  true  measure  of  a  Congressman  l«; 
ine  respect  he  earns  from  his  colleagues 
W  the  dedicated  and  effective  work  he 
aoes,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
squarelv  addresses  issues,  and  for  his 
Partir.patjon  in  the  legislative  proces.s 
He  Is  also  measured  bv  the  value  hLs 
l>eers  place  on  hvs  counsel  and  the 
iriendshins  wh'ch  he  cements  during  his 
years  of  service 


He  is  measured  by  the  way  ne  con- 
ducts himself  and  the  grace  lie  demon- 
strates during  the  sometimes  frantic 
hours  of  heated  philosophical  battle. 

By  any  of  these  standards,  Lucien 
Nedzi  has  more  than  measured  up. 

He  can  be  proud  of  his  career  and  we 
share  that  pride  with  him* 
*  Ms  MIKULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Lucien  Nedzi. 
who  will  be  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
961  h  Conuress 

Congressman  Nedzi  has  given  nearly 
two  decades  of  dedicated  and  devoted 
service  to  his  constitutents  of  the  14th 
District  of  Michigan  and  has  compiled  a 
fine  record  during  his  distinguished 
career. 

I  truly  appreciate  and  applaud  my  fel- 
low Polish-American  Congressman's 
vital  services  to  the  'Voice  of  America" 
through  Polish  language  broadcasts  to 
Poland  Not  only  will  the  fjeople  in  Mich- 
igan feel  Congressman  Nedzis  absence, 
but  all  Polish-Americans  and  the  people 
of  Poland  will  al.so  deeply  mi.ss  him  in 
his  retirement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Installations  and  Facilities  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Lucien 
showed  sense  and  consistency  as  he  al- 
■>\ays  supported  sound  defen.se  policies 
and  yet  worked  to  restrain  the  arms  race 
Congressman  Nedzi  was  also  the  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  L'brary  and 
Memorials  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  where  he 
worked  hard  and  long  for  reforms  in 
campaign  expenditures,  election  proce- 
dures, congressional  ethics,  reorganiza- 
tion, and  procedures. 

I  know  that  Lucien  Nedzi  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  his  high  principles  and  his 
sense  of  honor  and  duty  in  the  years 
ahead  He  was  truly  an  a.sset  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation,  and  I  know  that 
we  will  all  mi.ss  him  in  the  97th 
Congress  * 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  I  rise  in  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Lucien  N  Ned'^i.  acting  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mitK'e.  who  is  retiring  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
96th  Congress  after  almost  two  decades 
of  .service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  .served 
:n  the  Congress,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Lucien  well  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Hoase  Administra- 
tion Committee  He  is  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  American,  and  a  Congressman  of 
outstanding  ability,  deep  compassion, 
and  rour.ige  It  has  been  a  rewarding  per- 
sonal exjjerience  lor  me  to  have  known 
him  as  a  colleague  and  I  am  honored 
to  have  served  with  him  in  the  House. 

Elected  to  the  87th  Congress  in  1961. 
LrciEN  Ned  i  has  given  dedicated  and  de- 
\oted  scrvnre  to  hi-;  constitutents  of  the 
14th  District  of  Michigan  Admiration  for 
his  leadership  is  not  confined  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Michigan,  for  he  is  respected  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  His  diligent 
eflforts  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  of  Congress, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  as  acting 
chairman  of   the   full   committee   have 


been  both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Pew  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  ol 
human  problems  than  has  Lucien  Nedzi. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  eCforts  to 
strengthen  our  country  s  resistance  to 
Commimist  aggression  and  preserve 
America's  precious  heritage  of  liberty 

Lucien  has  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  excellence  and  achievement,  and  his 
inspiring  example  will  be  missed  here  m 
the  House  Seldom  does  one  find  a  man 
of  his  stature  in  public  service  He  can 
leave  the  Hou.se  with  the  assurance  that 
through  his  efforts  mankind  has  t)ene- 
fit*d.  and  there  is  no  tnbute  higher  than 
this. 

I  extend  to  Lucien  N.  Nedzi  my  warm- 
est best  wishes  for  contmued  success  in 
devotion  to  the  highest  principles  * 
*  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
as  Lucien  Nedzi  leaves  the  House  after  an 
exemplary  19  years  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  Side  of  Detroit,  we  shall 
be  losing  a  hard-working,  commonsense 
legislator  whose  abiding  interest  in  na- 
tional defen.se  and  in  the  well-being  of 
working  men  and  women  brought  great 
compassion,  creativity,  and  sensitivity  to 
his  legislative  effort. 

The  years  of  service  as  an  attorney 
and  as  public  administrator  of  Wayne 
County  which  led  up  to  his  House  career 
gave  him  .sound  grounding  for  his  work 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  His 
Army  experience  in  'VN'orld  'War  II  and 
Korea  made  him  readily  aware  of  the 
complex  int.errelationship  of  mUitary 
manpower.  ?quipment.  logistics,  and 
strategy  essential  to  national  defense  not 
only  at  the  pohc.\  level  but  at  the  practi- 
cal level  as  well  His  constructive  leader- 
ship in  military  facilities  and  installa- 
tions and  in  military  personnel  matters 
have  coninbut*d  creatly  to  the  Nation's 
growing  understanding  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  defense 

We  shall  miss  Lucien  but  we  know- 
that  his  v^-ife.  Margaret,  and  his  five 
children  will  be  glad  to  have  him  back 
m  private  life  I  hope  that  he  and  his 
family  will  enjoy  a  long  and  pleasant 
'retirement.  "  and  Susie  joins  me  m  that 
wish.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BLANCH ARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  a  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


^~   2000 

A   TRIBL'TE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 

BOB  ECKHARDT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
jirevious  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr  Gonzalez  i  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr  OOUZAUl./.  Mr  Speaker,  nothing 
in  my  life  has  ever  been  a  sourt  c  o. 
greater  pride  than  the  privilege  of  serv- 

mg  with  B<iB  ECKHARDI 

Bob  is  my  friend,  going  back  to  days 
when  we  were  a  tiny  and  lonely  band 
in  the  Texius  Legi.slature  He  ha.s  U-en 
more  than  a  friend  He  hits  been  an 
iiLspiration 

Nobody  works  harder  at  the  job  of 
being  a  legLslator  than  Bob  Kckhardt. 
Nobdy  IS  more  effective  than  he  us.  no- 
bfKly  Ls  more  [jersua-sive  a.s  an  advocate 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  always  been  a 
fighter  fur  the  people  He  hii-s  never 
been  afraid  to  take  lonely  stands,  never 
been  afraid  to  take  on  the  bigKest  ene- 
mies, never  been  afraid  to  stand  by  the 
truth 

Bob  KiKHAKDT  is  a  man  of  stiibbtirn 
courage  He  will  take  on  a  lon>,;  and  hard 
fight  he  will  fight  as  loiii:  as  need  be 
as  long  iLs  there  Ls  an  inch  of  ground, 
as  long  a.s  there  is  any  glimmer  of  hope. 
And  then  he  will  keep  on  fighting  for 
justice 

Bob  Kckhakdt  Ls  a  man  of  gentle 
humor,  kind  words,  and  a  keen  intellect. 
He  IS  filled  with  profound  in;it:ht  No 
matter  how  hot  the  battle,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  fight,  no  matter  how  he  has 
been  abuse<i.  Hob  always  maintains  a 
cool,  courteous,  respectful  demeanor.  No 
matter  what  ttie  provocation.  Bob  Eck- 
inRDT  is  alwuVs  m  control  of  his  feelings. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  never  had  a 
finer,  more  constant,  more  dedicated 
public  servant  Tfic  people  of  the  United 
States  have  never  enjoyed  the  services 
of  a  liner  legislator 

Hob  E(  KitARDT  does  not  merely  sijeak. 
he  speaks  with  an  astonishing  depth  of 
knowledge  He  speaks  with  painstaking 
tlioupht  He  explains  why  lie  believes  as 
he  does,  and  his  reasoning  is  so  power- 
ful that  there  are  few  who  can  contest 
his  logic,  fewer  still  who  can  .say  that  he 
Ls  wrong  He  is  Muleed  a  man  who  is  far 
more  often  right  than  wrong,  whose 
tudgments  have  almost  always,  in  the 
fullnes.s  of  time,  proved  sound. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  a  mean  thing  to  say  about  Hob  Eck- 
iiARPT  His  greatest  enemies  and  they 
may  be  legion  for  he  has  offended  every 
kind  of  powerful  interest  croup  there 
IS — hold  deep  respect  for  h'm  T  recall  a 
business  mat-'a/ine  profile,  nnd  it  prai.sed 
his  skills  noted  his  manifold  accom- 
plishments and  thc'i  noted  that  big 
business  made  h'm  ther  No  1  tarcet  in 
Texas,  which  it  <^\d  Th"v  were  out  after 
him.  but  they  respefted  him 

No  better  lecsl'tor  ever  came  to  the 
Hou.se  No  greater  friend  of  »he  ornple 
ever  went  to  the  "ell  to  uri'ue  for  a  cause 

The  people  will  miss  Bor  ErKHARnj 
So  will  I  There  is  no  "ay  for  me  to  fell 
what  plans  he  mav  have,  but  mv  great 
hope  IS  that  Rob  will  come  hack  and 
.serve  another  day  Until  then.  I  count  It 
my  great  fortune  to  have  stood  on  the 
same  ground  he  has.  defended  the  .snme 
principles,  and  served  with  him  for  the 
greater  good  of  Texas  and  the  country 

I  yield  to  my  ver>'  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas 

Mr  lEI.AND  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  providing  this  opportunity  ;ind  facili- 
tating  me  with  the  privilege  of  speak- 


ing about  a  friend,  a  per.son  wlio  I  feel 
very  close  to  A  ^reat  plnlosoiJiur  once 
said  that  the  ditference  t)elween  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman  is  that  a  poli- 
tician rises  to  the  occasion  while  the 
statesman  creates  the  occasion. 

Bob  f;(  kharot  is  that  stalesm.ui  He 
has  indeed  created  many  occasions  here 
in  his  service  in  Congress  many  in- 
deed— from  his  tireie.ss  etlorts  on  behalt 
of  consumers  of  America,  to  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  communities  as 
he  .served  diligently  as  chairman  of 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee 

He  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
I  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  .served  as  a 
standard  by  which  I  could  judge  my 
^)olltlcal  effectiveness  I  guess  you  could 
say  that  Bob  Eckhardt.  for  many  years 
of  my  political  life,  was  my  mentor.  I 
have  been  impre.s-sed  b>  his  devotion  to 
the  environment,  the  poor,  the  disabled, 
the  disadvantaged,  ethnic  minorities, 
and  to  America 

Bob  EcKiiARnr  is  a  leader  with  great 
wisdom,  but  more  importantly  a  leader 
with  a  conscience,  a  leader  with  high 
moral  convictions,  a  leader  committed 
to  the  rights  of  human  beings  As  he 
leaves  these  hallowed  halls  as  Congress- 
man of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, he  leaves  a  legacy  as  a  consummate 
constitutional  authority  and  a  supreme 
liberal  strategist  Few  can  measure  up  to 
the  heights  of  this  man.  this  wonderful 
human  being. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  not  referring  to 
the  defeat  of  Bob  Eckhardt.  this  liberal 
legend,  this  champion  of  the  people  He 
stood  for  what  he  believed  in.  stead- 
fastly. He  fought  against  those  who 
would  hurt  the  little  folk  of  our  Nation 
and  he  was  efTective.  For  this,  big 
moneyed  interests  fought  him  tooth  and 
nail  to  the  bitter  end  on  that  gloomy 
night  of  November  4.  1980 

Quite  a  scenario  on  American  politics. 

It  was  not  Bob  Eckhardt  who  fell  at 
the  hands  of  misguided  perpetrators  of 
this  American  travesty.  It  was  America. 
it  was  Americans  who  lost. 

Thank  you  Bob  Eckhardt  on  behalf  of 
the  liberal  progressive  movement  of 
America  Thank  you  for  your  reminder 
that  no  matter  what  the  political  con- 
sequences we  must  fight  for  justice, 
equality,  and  comprehensive  human 
rights. 

Thank  you  Bob  Eckhardt  on  my  behalf 
for  being  my  standard,  my  friend,  my 
brother. 

Thank  you  Bob  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  SEIBERUNG  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  snecial  order  for  our  beloved  friend. 
Bob  Eckhardt  There  is  no  finer  mind  in 
the  U  S  Con^re.ss.  there  is  no  j^rson  of 
greater  intellectual  integrity  or  strength 
of  character.  There  is  no  person,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  who  is  more 
dedicated  and  has  shown  by  his  record 
that  he  is  more  dedicated  to  serving  the 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  tliere  is 
certainly  no  one  who  has  been  more 
fearless  m  standing  up  tor  what  is  right. 


what    IS   Just   and    what   is    fair   m   our 
society 

That  IS  the  rea;,on  that  he  is  leaving 
us  at  the  end  of  this  session  It  is  the  lall 
trees  that  draw  the  ligluning  That  is 
why  our  colleague.  Lri)  .Ashley,  a  person 
also  of  tremendous  talent  and  intellectual 
integrity,  i.s  not  going  to  t)t-  willi  us  in  the 
next  se.ssion  Even  though  one  is  a  liberal 
and  another  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
Congressman  by  the  customary  pigeon- 
holes. iKJth  of  them  are  primarily  men  of 
tremendous  force  of  cliaracter  and  integ- 
rity will)  did  what  the  r  minds  and  their 
hearts  loid  them  was  the  light  thing  to 
do,  regardless  of  the  iKilitical  con.se- 
quences  to  them  That  is  why  those  pow- 
erful interests  that  they  antagonized  did 
evervthmg  m  their  power  to  m.sure  their 
defeat. 

n  2010 

What  a  tragedy  to  replace  two  glaote 
by  men  of  lesser  stature  What  a  tragedy 
for  us  who  remain  uho  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  call  upon  their  manv  talents  and 
their  wonderfully  honed  minds 

Bob  Eckhardt  and  I  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  it  was  simply 
wonderful  the  way  Bob  could  take  a 
knotty  problem  and  through  the  lucidity 
-if  his  thought  and  his  expression  reduce 
it  to  simple  terms  and  resolve  it  for  many 
of  us.  Sometimes  the  problems  were  not 
easily  resolved  that  way  or  any  other 
way.  and  then  Bob  always  took  the  posi- 
tion. "Well,  what  is  the  rieht  thing  to  do 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
n forest ?" 

Certainly  we  are  all  going  to  mi.ss  him 
personally  as  well  as  profe.ssionally  For- 
tunately, since  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  able  constitutional  lawyer  m  this 
House  and  will  continue  to  practice  law. 
our  country  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
force  of  his  intellect  in  that  particular 
field.  There  may  be  many  private  liti- 
rant-s  and  tieople  who  need  the  .services 
in  .some  lust  cau.se  of  a  fine  mind  who  v»ill 
be  able  to  call  upon  him  in  ways  that 
they  cannot  today. 

So  I  just  want  to  add  my  few  vords 
and  my  personal  feelings  to  tho.se  that 
have  been  expressed  today  and  wish  our 
colleague  all  of  the  greatest  fortune  in 
the  vears  to  come. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
taking  time  to  participate  in  this  tribute 
to  Bob  EcKjiARDT 

Mr  MAGUIRE  Mr  Speaker,  as  ptrt 
of  the  special  order  called  for  our  good 
colleague.  Bf)B  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  I  in- 
clude the  following  remarks  in  the  form 
of  an  open  letter  to  the  Congress-nan 
from  a  member  of  his  staff  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  a  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated staff  The  person  who  penned  these 
words  in  his  honor  has  asked  to  /etnain 
anonymous. 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker,  on  my  own 
behalf,  following  the  open  letter,  I  in.sert 
in  the  Record  a  poem  by  W.  H.  Auden 
entitled  "Law  Like  Love"  in  honor  of  our 
colleague 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESSMAN  BOB  ECKHAKDT 
FROM  A  MEMBER  OF  YOtm  STAFF 

ThLs  week  you  will  cast  your  last  vote 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  th*-  Eighth 
Congressional    District    of    Texas     For 
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many  of  us  Congress  watchers  from 
Texas,  it  is  a  .sad  occasion :  the  House  has 
lost  an  exemplary  leg  slator.  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District  have  lost  .1  true 
champion.  Notwithstanding  J.ick  Fie.ds' 
complaint  that  you  "represenied  every- 
thing that's  wrong  with  this  country." 
there  are  a  large  number  of  us  w  ho  know 
you  repre.sented  the  best  of  this  country. 
More  importantly,  throughout  .\our  14 
years  m  Congress,  you  have  been  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  best  in  a  legislator. 

Of  course  I  am  b'ased.  I  have  worked 
for  you  for  8  years.  But,  we  staff  .see 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  most  shin- 
ing and  n  their  wor.it  hours.  So  I  feel 
what  I  have  to  say  is  soundly  ba.sed 

You  are  guilty,  as  charged,  of  being  a 
liberal — miybe  even  an  'ultra  liberal." 
When  the  choice  was  championing  the 
cause  of  the  folks  against  the  big.  and 
rich,  and  powerful,  you  always  chose  the 
folks.  When  the  cho  ce  was  championing 
the  cause  of  constitutional  rights  against 
the  f.id  of  the  year,  you  chose  the  Con- 
stitution. In  your  consistent  adherence  to 
those  cau.ses — and  in  your  unflagging 
support  of  a  clean  environment,  health 
and  safety,  and  the  rights  of  the  people— 
.vou  showed  your  true  stripes  as  a  liberal, 
and  as  a  ch  .mpion  of  the  working  jjeople 
who  make  up  tha  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives you  repeatedly  demonstrated 
qualities  wh*ch.  if  shared  by  more  of  your 
colleagues,  wou'd  assure  Congress  wou'.d 
no  longer  be  the  subject  of  pubhc  ridi- 
cule. I  remember  one  ."onversation  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  thit  cap- 
tures your  view  of  the  ro'e  of  a  legislator. 

Vou  were  inching  up  the  power  struc- 
ture of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Energy  is.sues  in- 
trigued .vou.  but  not  from  the  traditional 
perspective  of  a  producer  state  legis'ator. 
Your  concerns  were  the  consumer  paving 
gasoline  bills,  and  the  costs  of  goods  in- 
flated by  fuel  cost*:— in  "^hort.  the  con- 
sumers in  th?  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, not  the  corporate  executives  living 
-cross  town  m  River  Oaks.  As  your  influ- 
ence expander),  .some  of  us  Eckhardt  ob- 
ser\ers  worried  about  what  that  might 
mean. 

As  just  another  vote  in  435,  a  Texan 
could  probably  «?et  b-  with  stands  that 
were  most  unpopular  in  downtown  Hous- 
ton, but  what  would  happen  as  you  be- 
came more  succex'iful  in  your  endeavors? 
One  day  I  took  the  audacious  step  of 
proffer.ng  politi.-al  advice:  Why  not  just 
vote  your  conscience.  I  suggested,  but 
do  not  lead  the  troops,  that  wiv.  mavbe 
.vou  could  avoid  makin?;  the  industry  so 
angry  that  they  would  seriously  trv  to 
defeat  you.  You  looked  at  me  rather 
harshly,  allowed  as  how  you  understood 
all  that,  but  .said  "Sometimes  you  just 
nave  to  do  whatever  is  right,  reiardless 
of  the  con.sequences  "  I  withered  into  the 
comer  and  never  raised  the  i.ssue  again. 

But  that  almost  fatherly  rebuke  stood 
me  in  good  stead  in  the  vears  to  come  I 
could  deal  with  lobbyists  advocating 
tneir  particular  special  interest,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  would  compro- 
mise where  necessary  and  appropriate. 


but  on  the  bottom  line  i.s.vues.  would  do 
v. hat  vvas  right 

Vou  established  a  reputation  as  a  very 
intelligent  Member,  and  that  you  were, 
in  fact.  >ou  v\cre  one  of  tlicse  Memt>ers 
who  make  his  staff  look  gocxi.  liot  \ice 
versa.  Vou  dealt  wuli  a  m.\riad  o;  .sub- 
jects— m  some  respects  spreaduig  >our- 
self  too  thinl.v  —  and  could  leap  from  one 
to  the  other  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
When  you  picked  up  a  bill  and  read  it. 
\ou  invariably  iiad  questions,  or  found 
it'chnical  problems,  that  all  of  the  bright 
Capitol  Hill  and  agency  staff  had  over- 
looked. But,  lest  you  get  too  heady  at  this 
point.  I  will  hasten  to  add  that  all  of  us 
iiave  rolled  our  e>es  and  moaned,  when 
we  felt  you  were  getting  oil  on  a  tangent. 
or  had  not  given  us  enough  time  to  brief 
,\  ou  w  ith  our  carefully  marshalled  data 
so  that  you  could  really  do  an  outstand- 
ing job.  or  avoid  that  occasional  slip-up. 

You  were  conscientious  about  your  job 
as  a  legislator,  and  a  total  space  cadet 
when  it  came  to  tlie  housekeeping  de- 
tails— like  knowing  when  you  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sjinewhere  and  keeping  up 
with  your  briefing  books.  While  some 
Members  would  appear  more  interested 
.n  press  coverage,  you  would  actually  sit 
and  listen  to  the  debate,  spending  long 
and  tedious  hours  in  committee  or  con- 
ference trying  to  hammer  out  the  right 
lan:;uage  and  making  sure  the  proper 
procedure  was  followed.  Staff  simply 
learned  the  rule  and  the  subrule  The 
rule:  Be  prepared  for  Eckhardt  to  ask 
anything  about  anything.  Subrule:  Never 
give  Eckhardt  anything  unless  there  is  a 
duplicate  somewhere. 

Your  interest  in  the  act  of  legislating 
is  exemplified  by  a  story  relayed  by  a  lob- 
byist. The  Commerce  Committee  was 
considering  major  amendments  to  the 
securities  laws.  One  of  your  colleagues 
was  discussing  propo.sed  amendments 
with  the  lobbyist,  and  suggested  moving 
a  comma  from  one  place  in  a  sentence  to 
another.  The  lobbyist  .said:  "That  does 
not  make  much  sense."  Your  colleague 
agreed,  but  said  something  like  "Eck- 
hardt will  notice  it.  and  we  can  keep  lum 
busy  for  2  hours  trying  to  figure  out  the 
significance  of  the  change." 

You  were  a  gentleman  legislator.  Fre- 
quently, you  strongly  disagreed  with  your 
colleagues,  but  were  always  polite  in  your 
disa  reemcnt.  We  Eckliardt  watchers 
were  sometimes  frustrated  by  your  lack 
of  a  political  memory — you  rarely  took 
your  revenge  when  let  down  on  an  im- 
portant amendment,  or  misled  by  a  col- 
league. 

As  chairman  of  tiie  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  you  were 
generally  satisfied  to  let  the  facts  make 
the  case.  We  sometmes  wished  you  had 
more  of  a  "killer  instinct'  when  it  came 
to  dealing  with  witnesses  engaged  in  ob- 
fuscation.  or  when  drafting  subcommit- 
tee reports.  In  working  with  staff,  you 
were  courteous,  treating  us  as  colleagues 
with  something  worthwhile  to  say.  You 
lost  your  temper  so  rarely  that  when  you 
did.  we  knew  something  was  really  up 
But.  your  practice  was  to  apologize  when 
that  happened.  Now.  you  were  not  very- 
good  on  the  effusive  stuff — like  "thanks 


very  much."  or  "you  did  a  great  job,'  and 
you  were  terrible  about  making  us  wail 
around  to  see  you.  but  our  egos  gener- 
ally survived  because  working  with  you 
on  an  issue  was  such  a  rewarding  exp)e- 
rience 

And.  you  provided  us  with  entertain- 
ment— your  cartoons,  often  produced  at 
the  most  boring  or  outrageous  of  hear- 
ings, were  funny  and  insightful  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  you  sent  someone 
scurrying  to  find  the  latest  caricature, 
for  fear  the  subject  would  find  it  first 
and  not  be  amused  Sometimes,  at  a  most 
inopportune  time,  you  would  whisper  a 
funny  comment  to  committee  counsel, 
triggering  a  \'ain  effort  to  keep  a  straight 
face  during  a  .senou.'-  proceeding  Your 
bow  tie.  rumpled  suit,  and  bicycle  riding 
image,  of  course,  provided  a  source  of 
Washington  party  ciiitchat 

And.  finally,  you  have  always  had  that 
increasingly  rare  commodity  among 
elected  officials — honesty 

Now.  for  the  bad  part.  You  were  a 
terrible  politican  The  day  after  the  elec- 
tion, you  said  you  were  mast  disappoint- 
ed that  people  in  the  district  did  not 
understand  what  you  had  done  m  Con- 
gress But.  vou  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  powers  of  an  incumbent  to  con- 
solidate your  position  You  resisted  blow- 
ing your  own  horr;  through  chatty  news- 
letters and  letters  of  congratulations  to 
parents  of  newborn  babies  The  reasons 
for  your  votes  on  antibusing  and  school 
prayer  amendments  were  rooted  m  a  so- 
phisticated understanding  of  and  strong 
belief  in  the  Constitution  and  you  were 
unable  to  successfully  explain  tho.se  be- 
liefs to  voters.  Jack  Fields,  taking  his 
cues  from  the  moral  majority,  cleverly 
exploited  that  failing. 

You  forgot  more  names  than  you 
remembered — including  those  of  your 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Once  I  tried  to  calm  an  offended 
contributor  by  explaining  your  notoriety 
with  names  I  told  him  that  after  work- 
ing for  you  for  6  years,  you  liad  called 
me  by  my  full  name  from  the  top  of  the 
Capitol  steps,  and  I  was  on  cloud  nine 
for  an  entire  week 

But.  even  with  the  bad.  you  still  come 
out  With  high  marks,  and  yours  is  a 
tough  act  to  follow 

I  suspect  you.  like  the  Eckhardt  watch- 
ers, may  be  sad  about  leaving  the  Con- 
gress—you clearh  thrived  on  iLs  process, 
the  debate,  the  parliamentary  maneu- 
vering But.  It  mu^t  give  you  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  look  back  on 
your  career  and  know  you  tiave  served 
Texas  and  the  country  with  diligence, 
integrity,  and  conviction  We  were  proud 
to  have  you  serve  us.  and  we  will  miss 
you. 

Law  Like  IjOve 
(By  W.  H    Auden) 
Law,  say  the  gardeners.  Is  the  sun. 
Law  is  the  one 
All  gardeners  obey 
To-morrow,  yesterday,  to-day 

Law  is  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
The  impotent  grandfathers  shrilly  scold: 
The  grandchildren  put  out  a  treble  tongue 
Law  is  the  senses  of  the  young. 
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l^w    savs  the  priest  with  a  priest'y  look. 
BxpoundiiiK  to  an  unpriestly  people. 
l.«w  Is  the  words  In  my  priestly  book. 
Ijkw  Is  my  pulplll  and  my  .steeple 

lAW,  says   the   Judges  as  he   looks  down   bis 

nose. 
-Speaking  clearly  and  most  severely, 
Law  Is  as  I've  told  you  before. 

I  AW  Is  as  you  know  I  suppose. 

Ijftw  IS  but  let  me  explain  It  once  more. 

Law  Is  Thp  Imw 

Yet  law-abiding  .scholars  write: 

lAw  Is  neither  wrong  nor  right, 

littw  Is  only  crimes 

Punished  by  plsrces  and  by  times, 

Law  Is  the  i  lothes  men  wear 

Anytime,  anywhere. 

Ijiw   is  Oooti- morning  and   Good-night. 

Others  .say.  I,aw  Is  our  Pate; 
Others  say   Law  is  our  St&te; 
Others  say,  others  .say 
Iaw  Is  no  more 
Law  has  gone  away 

And  always  the  loud  angry  crowd 

Very  angry  and  very  loud 

Law  Is  We. 

And  always  the  soft  Idiot  softly  Me. 

If  we.  dear,  know  we  know  no  more 

Than  they  about  the  law. 

If  I  no  more  than  you 

Know    what    we   shou:d   and   should    not   do 

Except  that  all  agree 

Oliully  or  miserably 

rhat  the  law  Is 

And  that  all  know  this. 

If  therefore  thinking  it  absurd 

To   Identify    Law    with   some   other   word. 

Ifnllke  so  many  men 

I  cannot  say  Law  Is  again. 

No  more  than  they  can  we  suppress 

The  universal  wish  to  gue» 

Or  slip  out  of  our  own   position 

Into  an  unconcerned  condition. 

Although  I  can  at  least  confine 

Your  vanity  and  mine 

To  stating  timidly 

A  timid  similarity. 

We  shall  (>oast  anyway: 

Like  love  I  .say 

Like  love  we  dont  know  where  or  why 
Like  love  we  cant  compel  or  fly 
Like  love  we  often  weep 
Like  love  we  seldom  keep. 

September  1039. 

•  Mr  KAZEN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s  a  time 
for  formal  fareurlls  and  good  wishes  to  a 
distingn:.shi(.(i  nu'inht-r  of  the  Tcxa.s  delc- 
gation.  B(iR  K(  KHARDT  He  IS  a  lawycf  as  I 
am  We  served  in  the  .\ir  Force  and  later 
m  the  Texas  Lemslature  We  came  fo 
Washington  together  as  freshmen  in  the 
90th  Congre.ss.  We  have  not  alwavs 
agreed,  cither  on  issues  or  on  the  bow 
ties  he  alwavs  wears,  but  I  have  always 
respected  him  as  a  thoughtful,  dedicated 
sttKlent  of  government 

rn  his  days  at  the  University  of  Texas 
h.>  worked  his  way  through  college  and 
his  .skills  as  a  cartoonist  stood  him  in 
g(K>d  stead  I  can  remember  that  he  drew 
cartoons  on  the  wall.s  of  one  of  the  eating 
Places  on  "the  drag"  near  the  university 
campus,  and  thereby  earned  his  meals  for 
the  rest  of  the  semester 

He  was  a  renowned  labor  lawyer  before 
he  came  to  the  House,  where  we  have 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  where  he  will 
be  sorely  mi.s.sed  He  u;us  also  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  As  we  have 


all  obser\e<1,  he  is  a  constitutional  expert 
I  am  proud  to  count  him  as  a  friend 

It  has  been  said  that  many  Texas  lib- 
erals lose  their  pa.ssion  for  their  beliefs, 
but  Bob  KcKiiAHDr  never  has  He  thought 
long  and  carefully  on  i.s,sues  that  con- 
cerned turn,  and  when  tie  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, he  worked  hard  to  persuade 
others  to  his  line  of  reasoning  The 
House,  tile  Congre.ss.  and  the  American 
people  will  mi.ss  him.  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues 111  wishing  him  well  as  he  leaves 
this  House  • 

•  Mr  (JI.ICKMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  .loin  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
mv  sadness  in  the  departure  of  our  col- 
league. Bob  P:(  kiiarut  This  House  will  be 
losing  a  real  genius  wiien  he  departs,  and 
we  will  have  lost  one  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable experts  in  the  field  of  energy 
Will  our  continuing  focus  on  our  Na- 
tion s  energy  problem,  tliat  less  will  be 
particularly  deep 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  deep  re- 
spect I  felt  for  Bob  Eckhardt  and  his 
commitment  to  principle  Bob  is  a  man 
who  stands  by  what  he  thinks  is  right 
and  fights  for  it  regardless  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  views  We  all  know  that  that 
is  a  rarity  in  the  political  field,  and  I  am 
sure  each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that,  without  Boh  Eckhardt 
around  here  next  year,  our  debates  will 
miss  his  wisdom,  his  insight,  and  his 
gusto  for  what  he  believed  in 

Bob,  I  wish  you  all  the  best  • 

•  Mr.  RFUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciute 
thLs  opiwrtunity  to  honor  my  colorful 
colleague.  Bob  Eckhardt.  as  he  con- 
cludes 14  years  of  remarkable  congres- 
sional service  If  there  is  one  thing  to 
say  in  summation  of  Bob's  work  as  a 
Congressman,  it  is  this  Bob  KcKHARtrr 
got  results.  I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of 
another  legislator  who  carried  out  a.s 
many  valuable  public  investigations,  or 
successfully  si)onsored  a.s  much  worth- 
while legislation,  as  has  my  friend  from 
Texas 

Bob  has  established  a  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  champion  of  consumer  and 
environmental  cau.ses  He  leaves  a  legacv 
of  important  legislation  providing  pro- 
tection for  Americans  in  areas  as  di- 
verse as  energy  i  gasoline  and  oil  pric- 
ing', health  iX-rays,  drujTS,  and  cos- 
metics", and  defense  Miuclear  fallout 
and  the  wartime  use  of  herbicides  >. 
Bnn  has  used  his  chairmanships  of  im- 
portant Commerce  Subcommittees  to 
closely  examine  industry  and  govern- 
ment policies  In  areas  of  concern  to 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  Tlie  vigor 
of  his  Investigations  did  not  wane  with 
the  dimming  of  the  television  lights,  but 
was  translated  into  etTcctive  new  laws 
Some  of  the  landmark  legislation  which 
Bob  eitiier  spon.sored  or  .steered  through 
Congress  includes  the  Unlawful  Cor- 
porate Payments  .Act,  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Ueclanuition  Act.  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  .Act.  und  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  These  are  not  extraneous 
and  expendable  Government  regula- 
tions, but  necessary  and  effective  laws 
which  have  changed  for  the  better  the 
way  in  which  America  does  business. 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  respect  and  ad- 


miration to  Congre.ssman  Bos  Eckhardt 
for  his  legacy  of  legislative  achievement 
which  will  not  soon  be  equaled  • 

•  Mr  HANCE  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
honoring  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  in  recognizing 
Bob  Eckhardt  Mr.  Eckhardt  Is  one  of 
the  more  knowledgeable  Members  of  the 
House  and  we  will  sincerely  miss  his 
expertise  and  experience  in  many  of  our 
deliberations  His  14  years  of  experience 
have  given  him  the  Insight  into  Con- 
gress, its  workings  and  procedures,  which 
are  important  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

A.S  a  colleague  of  mine  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  has  provided  me  with  an 
exemplary  model  of  how  legislative  goals 
can  be  accomplished  by  hard  work  and 
study  He  is  a  great  man.  a  great  Texan, 
and   a  great  American  • 

•  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  our 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez'  for 
arranging  for  this  special  order  today  It 
Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  honor  the 
contribution  and  high  stature  which  Bob 
Eckhardt  has  brought  to  the  House  and 
our  Nation  during  his  .seven-term  tenure 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Texas. 

Bob  s  miuslery  of  a  varied  range  of  Is- 
sues, as  well  as  his  legislative  craftsman- 
ship have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
widely  admired  Members  of  Congress 
His  superb  theoretical  analy.ses  of  such 
complicated  l.ssues  as  constitutional  law 
and  national  energy  policy,  as  well  as  his 
fondness  for  the  common  touch  have 
endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents alike  Bob  has  deserved  and 
received  the  accolades  of  major  news- 
papers, respected  organizjitlons  and  con- 
gre.ssional  polls,  where  he  has  continu- 
ally been  rated  as  one  of  the  "best  and 
brinlitfst"  m  the  Congress. 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  voices  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  in  shaping  energy 
and  environmental  legislation  In  the 
Congress  Major  contributions  of  Bob's 
include  provisions  in  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Containment  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Act  His  chairmanship  of 
the  Consumer  Protec  lion  and  Oversight 
Subcommittees  on  the  Conimcrce  Com- 
mittee have  led  the  Congress  to  a  con- 
tinuing focus  on  l.ssues  of  vital  concern 
to  senior  citizens,  consumerLsts.  and 
working  people  Hearings  into  the  auto- 
mobile repair  ir.dustry.  monopoly  coal 
hauling  rates  and  unsafe  products  Im- 
proved the  Government  s  action  to  cor- 
rect avoidable  consumer  risks  and  un- 
neces.sary  costs. 

The  contributions  which  Bob  offered 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
truly  missed  as  ihe  97lh  Congre.ss  con- 
venes His  bow  ties  and  Irrelevcnt  doo- 
dlmgs  have  become  Capitol  Hill  legends 
More  importantly,  consumers  and  aver- 
age Americans  who  counted  on  Bob's 
dedication  to  their  rights  and  jwcket- 
books  versus  those  of  the  s|)ecial  iiiter- 
ests  will  find  hLs  dedication  hard  to  re- 
place. 

I  would  like  to  offer  Bob  and  Cclia  my 
respect,  admiration  and  warm  wishes  for 
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a  continued   friendship  and  productive 

future* 

•  Mr   COLLINS  of  Texas    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Texas  in  expressing  my  admiration  for 
Bob  Eckhardt.  As  I  recall,  I  cannot  re- 
member when  Bob  and  I  ever  voted  alike 
on  any  i.ssue  Our  outlook  on  the  function 
of  government  is  completely  different. 

But  I  have  developed  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  Bob  Eckhardt's  sincerity.  On 
unpopular  issues  he  will  stand  by  his 
pnnciples  In  Congress  where  Cont;ress- 
men  tend  to  bounce  from  one  .side  to 
another,  Bob  is  always  steady  on  course 
Bob  Eckhardt  knows  where  he  stands. 

What  IS  more.  Bob  Eckhardt  can  ex- 
plain his  position  in  a  most  scholarly 
and  statesmanlike  manner  'When  he 
steps  forward  and  t:;oes  to  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  to  speak,  you  would  think  that 
Daniel  Webster  was  again  m  the  Hails  of 
Coni^ress  .And  Bob  is  tenacious  as  he 
stands  up  for  what  he  believes 

He  IS  his  own  man  Bos  answers  to  no 
one  except  the  people  of  Texas  Since 
both  of  us  are  Texans.  we  have  heard 
the  voices  of  people  from  down  in  our 
State  in  different  ways. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  less  govern- 
ment that  Congress  creat4>s  for  America 
that  the  better  off  the  countrv  is.  But  as 
I  see  Bob  through  the  years  come 
through  with  lecislative  concepts  one 
after  another.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
•ABV  he  continually  speaks  in  his  «entle 
matuier  about  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment or  that  clarifying  amendment. 
Many  times  what  he  describes  as  a  sim- 
ple clarifying  amendment  will  simply 
change  the  entire  concept  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Bob  Fckhardt  is  a  man  of  his  word.  He 
is  a  man  who  stands  up  under  fire  Bob 
has  courage  combined  with  a  brilliant 
mind 

I  must  .sav  in  al!  candor  that  I  do  not 
grieve  to  see  Bob  Eckhardt  leave  the 
Halls  of  Congress  When  \  ou  have  an  ad- 
versary of  Eckharht's  ability  leave  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  tho.se  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  a  less  powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment consider  Eckhardt's  departure  a 
blessinc  • 

•  Mr  RINAT  DO  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
Impending  conclusion  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, it  is  fitting  that  we  pau<:e  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  more  consc  entious 
and  dedicated  colleafrues.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
who  completes  h's  term  of  .ser\-ice  at  the 
end  of  this  session 

Bob  has  sened  his  constituents,  his 
SUle.  and  his  Nation  with  distinction. 
His  introduction  to  publ'c  service  came 
in  1958  with  his  election  to  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was 
to  serve  until  his  election  in  1966  to  the 
90th  Congress  as  the  representative  from 
Texas  Eighth  District. 

During  his  14  years  of  service.  Bob  has 
lovally  championed  and  creatively  con- 
tributed to  legislation  sign  ficantlv  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  He 
ha.s  exhibited  a  spirt  of  challenge,  a  dis- 
passionate ditinitv  and  an  intelligent  as- 
surance that  has  benefited  us  all. 

In  our  respective  roles  as  chairman 
and  minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
merce's Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  Bob  and  I  developed  a 


rapport  that  transcended  party  lines  and 
I  ermitted  our  subcommittee  to  function 
efficiently  and  harmoniously.  He  truly 
has  been  a  fine  servant  of  the  people,  and 
hi.s  leadership  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  express  my  gratitude  for  the  noble 
.  ervice  he  has  extended  to  the  American 
people,  and  wLsh  him  well  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 

•  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  535  Members  of  the  House 

nd  Senate  at  any  one  time,  there  are 
bound  to  be  many  whom  we  never  get  to 
know  well  enough.  In  the  12  years  I  have 
been  in  the  House.  Bob  Eckhardt  has 
certainly  been  visible  enough,  and  I  have 
admired  his  persistence.  And  I  have  al- 
ways envied  the  strength  that  the  Texas 
'"cmocratic  delegation  gets  from  its 
unity,  and  the  position  of  leadership  in 
that  unity  of  Chairman  Eckhardt.  But. 
because  we  served  on  different  commit- 
tees. I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  him  until  this  summer. 

Tliroughout  July  and  August  and  Sep- 
tember, we  fought  together  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  to  improve  the  rail  bill,  and 
then  I  came  to  know  what  a  very  special 
person  and  legislator  he  really  is  Al- 
though our  success  on  that  bill  was  very 
modest,  the  rapport  we  built  was  a  very 
satisfying  and  unexpected  reward.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  a  long  and  close  as- 
sociat  on  with  Bob  Eckhardt  for  the  rest 
of  our  careers  in  Congress.  Now.  I  feel 
cheated  that  he  is  leaving  us  this  year. 

I  will  leave  it  to  those  w  ho  have  known 
hi.n  longer  to  catalog  in  detail  his 
many  accomplishments.  But.  I  will  defi- 
nitely miss  him  in  this  Chamber,  and 
I  am  sad  that  I  found  out  how  much  I 
w  11  miss  him  only  so  late. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  wishing  Bos 
Ec  .hardt  and  his  wife  Celia  the  best  in 
what  I  am  certain  will  be  a  contmuation 
of  their  already  highly  successful 
careers.© 

-)  ^!r  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  that  has  come  too  soon,  and  not  by 
our  choice.  For  today  we  bid  farewell 
to  Bob  ErKHARDT  of  Texas,  one  of  the 
mo -t  remarkaljle  legislators  in  Congress. 

Few  who  have  served  here  have 
achieved  so  much,  or  are  so  respected, 
or  will  be  so  missed.  HLs  most  striking 
atlr  bute  in  his  vast  intellect,  his  abiding 
love  of  the  law  his  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  penetrating  vision  ci 
:  eoplc,  their  government,  and  our 
sDciety. 

Bob  Eckhardt  does  not  merely  study  a 
piece  of  legislation  He  dissects  it,  metic- 
ulous'y  revealing  not  onlv  its  legal  struc- 
ture hut  its  very  meaning:  not  merely 
the  words  but  their  implication;  not 
simply  the  intent,  but  the  effect  It  is 
SI  nply  a  remarkable  experience  to  have 
th--  b-nefit  of  this  great  mans  thinking 
And  so  Bob  Eckhardt  has  not  only  in- 
formed us.  and  educated  us.  but  he  has 
le-i  us  as  well. 

Bob's  cr'tlcal  abilities  are  wedded  to  a 
comnitment  to  enduring  values  of  con- 
cc-n  for  common  people.  Bob  belie\es  so 
strongly  in  the  great  progressive  tradi- 
tion—so distinctly  American  and  demo- 
cratic— of  reco?nizinp  the  need  to  con- 
trol the  ^'orce'  in  the  world  on  behalf  of 
the  common  "ood  lest  they  control  our 
destiny  at  the  expense  of  our  freedom. 


Whether  the  issue  is  the  imbridled  power 
01  huge  industrial  empires,  or  insensitive 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  have 
lost  their  identity  and  their  mission,  or 
the  protection  ol  the  basic  right  of  citi- 
zens to  due  process  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  Bob  Eckhardt  has  never 
acquiesced  in  searching  for  justice. 

Certainly  he  confronted  the  great 
questions,  such  as  the  price  of  energy 
or  the  extent  of  Presidential  power.  But 
he  never  ignored  the  small  ones,  such  as 
who  controls  the  burden  of  proof  in  hti- 
gation,  or  whether  a  hearmg  is  per- 
mitted. The  common  theme  m  Bob 
Eckhardt's  work  is  fairness;  the  common 
denominator,  justice — legal,  political, 
economic,  and  social. 

The  most  powerful  interests  in  the 
land  have  fought  Bob  Eckhardt  on  these 
issues.  Sometimes  they  won .  more  often, 
not.  But  never  was  Bob  deterred  from 
being  faithful  to  his  conscience  and  the 
prmciples  whose  very  purpose  was  to 
withstand  the  enormous  pressures  of  the 
moment  This  is  why  Bob  Eckhardt  is 
known  and  respected. 

On  every  issue  we  have  decided — 
energy,  consumer  protection,  transporta- 
tion, securities  regulation,  health  care, 
ethics — Bob  Eckhardt  has  made  us  think 
twice,  and  act  responsibly.  He  has 
changed  the  way  Congress  works,  the 
standards  it  apphes.  the  decisions  it 
would  have  otherwise  reached  This  is 
why  so  much  has  been  achieved,  and 
why  Bob's  departure  leaves  a  breach  that 
cannot  be  filled. 

I  was  proud  to  stand  with  Bob  Eck- 
hardt. I  wisheJ  .so  much  he  could  have 
served  longer  The  Halls  of  Congress  will 
not  be  the  same  after  he  leaves  We  will 
mi.ss  him  terribly.* 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  today  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  Bob  Eckhardt  of  the 
great  Eighth  District  of  Texas  who  has 
gained  a  giant  stature  in  this  House 
which  matches  the  renowned  stature  of 
his  native  State  1  thank  my  good  friend, 
Henry  Gonzalez,  for  making  the  time 
available  for  this  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  a  great  legislator 

Experienced  already  in  the  Texas 
Legislature  when  he  arnved  in  Congress. 
Bob  Eckhardt  quickly  and  ably  demon- 
strated the  talents  he  learned  at  the 
State  level  to  become  an  effective  and 
articulate  spokesman  in  thLs  House  for 
the  multitude  of  causes  and  issues  in 
which  he  so  deeply  believed. 

He  believed  most,  as  he  demonstrated 
time  and  again,  in  faime.ss  and  justice 
for  all  Americans 

Bob  Eckhartt  always  showed  the 
courage  to  take  a  position  and  to  be  an 
advocate  whether  the  issue  was  F)opular 
or  unpopular:  his  only  measure  was 
whether  he  thought  it  was  right. 

His  12  years  in  this  House  have  bene- 
fited not  only  the  good  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Texas,  but  those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  him 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  served  with  dignity 
and  honor  and  his  .service  to  the  people 
of  his  district  has  exemplified  the  high- 
est traditions  of  constituent  service. 

We  will  all  miss  Bob  Eckhardt  but 
hope  he  will  continue  to  remain  avail- 
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able  Loth  for  his  valued  counsel  and  in- 
valuable fricndshp  • 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  llkf 
U)  Lhaiik  my  di.stint;ui.shed  colleague  from 
Texas  'Mr  CinN/M.F/'  for  takmK  Ihi.s 
special  order  so  thai  wi-  ran  pay  tnbult' 
to  our  colleaKue.  the  Honorable  Bob  Eck- 
hardt.  who  will  not  be  returning  for  the 
97th  Conpres.s  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  in 
commendiiiK  mv  coUeaKue  and  friend, 
Bob  L'i  khak  t  for  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  thi.s  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  Bob  fias  spent  21  years 
of  hi.s  life  in  public  service — 8  in  the 
Texa-s  LeKi.slature  and  13  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  During  that 
time,  he  has  amassed  accolades  from  var- 
ious sectors  of  our  society.  He  has  been 
dubbed  a  "legislative  craftsman"  and  one 
of  the  "brightest  Members  '  of  thLs  body 

Mr  Speaker,  one  only  needs  to  review 
Bobs  achievements  to  substantiate  these 
praises.  Indeed,  he  has  shed  a  clear  and 
constant  light  as  this  body  has  addressed 
complex  Issues  crucial  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr  S'leaker.  Bob's  chairmanship  of 
tho  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Oversight  and  Investigation  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  his  podium  to  pursue  his  in- 
terest In  consumer  advocacy  His  theme 
in  thLs  role  has  been  prevention  of  avoid- 
able costs  and  harm  to  the  consuming 
public  and  demonstration  of  the  true 
l)eneflts  as  well  as  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment regulations. 

Additionally.  Bob  has  taken  a  leading 
role  in  investigating  key  energy  matters 
and  exercising  strong  oversight  over  re- 
lated administration  proposals  and  ac- 
tions He  has  been  a  firm  and  consistent 
opponent  of  removing  governmental  con- 
trols over  domestic  crude  oil  before  the 
1981  expiration  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  igT.-j  becau.se  of  Its 
inflationary  effects  He  led  the  support 
for  a  re.solution  that  passed  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  for  reinstatement  of 
controls 

Mr  Speaker.  Bob  has  done  a  yeoman's 
job  in  this  Congress  I  concur  with  the 
assessments  that  Bob  has  been  a  legisla- 
tive craftsman  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives We  will  mLss  his  exemp'ary 
skills  greatly  in  the  97th  Congress  Even 
though  he  will  not  be  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  look  forward  to  hearing  great 
things  about  him  in  the  f.iture  I  join 
with  my  {-olleaKiies  at  this  time  in  wish- 
ing Bob  all  the  best  in  the  future  • 

•  Mr  ADDAMBO  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
hectic  hiial  hours  of  the  96th  Congress  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  creative  legislators  ever  to 
have  served  in  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  who  is  retiring 
after  13  years  of  mentorious  public  .serv- 
ice in  WashuiKton  Bob  joins  a  long  line 
of  outstanding  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Texas  who  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  Chamber  and  I  have  con- 
sidered It  an  honor  to  have  been  able  to 
work  with  him. 

In  the  20  years  I  have  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  dare  say  I 
have  worked  with  no  person  more  con- 
cenieti  with  the  needs  of  consumers,  .sen- 
ior citizens,  and  the  environment,  than 
Bob  Eckhardt.  A  man  of  incredible  vigor. 


Hob  alway.s  tiickled  a  mu.)or  i.s.sue  head 
on  and  lus  hard  work  ha.s  paid  otT  in  a 
plethora  of  legLslalion  de.signed  to  pro- 
tect aJid  improve  the  lives  of  countless 
Amencan-s 

Bob  .served  with  di.stinctlon  on  -such 
Hou.se  Committees  as  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  Interstate  and  F"oreik'n 
Commerce,  where  he  was  chairman  ol 
l.ie  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
VLSligatlons  .'Xs  chairman  of  that  vital 
s  ibcommiitee.  Bob  gained  the  respect  o 
con.sumers  across  the  Nation  for  his  ex- 
tensive investigations  into  such  problems 
aa  involuntary  human  exposure  to  toxic 
substances,  energy  policy,  and  escalating 
Inflation.  His  work  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  been  marked  by  a  sincere 
commitment  to  resolving  our  energy 
problems  and  preserving  and  protecting 
our   environment.    He   cosponsored    the 

urface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act.  served  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee  on    Energy   and    the    House-Senate 

onference  Committee  on  the  National 
Energy  Act  and  was  instrumental  In  se- 

uring  its  pa.ssage  Back  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress Bob  was  the  author  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  protect 
people  from  the  adverse  effects  of  new 
chemical  substances 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  list  of 
Bobs  accomplishments  we  can  be  proud 
of.  but  needless  to  say.  his  record  of 
achievement  will  long  st.and  as  a  re- 
minder to  us.  to  all.  how  Government 
can  best  serve  the  public  good  I  wish 
him  well  In  what  I  am  confident  will  be 
a  future  as  equally  successful  and  ful- 
filling as  his  past  • 

•  Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  14 
years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  this  body. 
I  was  joined  by  another  freshman  Mem- 
ber from  Texa.s  by  the  name  of  Bob  Eck- 
hardt During  the  seven  terms  we  have 
served  together.  I  have  always  found  Bob 
to  be  CHie  of  the  hardest  working  and 
most  conscientious  of  all  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  we  have  been  on  the 
opfKJsite  side  of  most  Lssues.  but  I  always 
knew  that  whenever  Bob  Eckhardt  took 
a  stand  it  was  only  after  thoroughly  re- 
searching the  Lssue  and  considering  all 
asr)ects  of  the  matter  in  question  And 
once  he  made  his  decision  you  always 
knew  that  you  would  have  either  a  very 
formidable  opponent  or  a  very  strong 
ally. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  his  relatively  young 
age.  I  feel  sure  Bob  Eckhardt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  quite  active  in  the  public 
arena  and  will  continue  to  make  worth- 
while contributions  to  our  Nation  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing  him 
the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. • 

•  Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker.  If  one  were 
to  ask  who  is  the  most  qualified  legis- 
lator in  this  Chamber,  the  vote  would 
probably  go  to  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas. 
He  IS  a  legal  wordsmith.  a  draftsman,  a 
legislator  in  the  finest  sense  Bob  Eck- 
hardt looks  and  sounds  like  the  proto- 
typical old  southern  mint-julep-sipping 
legislator,  but  he  th  nks  like  a  national 
legislator  in  the  public  interest.  He  takes 
a  position  based  on  study  and  he  seeks 
changes  on  the  basis  of  calm  analysis 

Even  though  Bob  battles  injustice  and 
fights  the  wrongs  he  finds  in  our  society. 


there  Is  not  an  angry  bone  in  his  body 
Some  people  call  him  liberal  ui  a  nega- 
tive sense,  while  others  c.Ul  hmi  libera; 
out  of  admiration.  Perhaps  we  could  call 
him  an  "absolute"  liberal,  or  better  yet. 
an    absolute"  legislator 

I  served  with.  Bob  I-.c  Kiunnr  on  the 
Commerce  Committi  e  and  admired  hi.'; 
hard  work  first  hand  His  mind  is  as  pre- 
cise as  hLs  suits  are  rumpled  Without 
Bob  Eckhardt.  the  national  public  In- 
terest will  suffer  He  does  not  vote  for 
.,omething  because  it  is  fashionable.  He 
does  his  homework,  stakes  his  claim  and 
lays  the  groundwork  for  others  to  copy. 

I  have  known  Boa  since  we  were  fresh- 
men together  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Through  the  years,  regardless  of  political 
battles.  I  have  never  known  Bob  to  break 
his  word  or  abuse  his  privilege,  be  it  on 
campus,  In  the  Texas  Legislature  or  on 
this  floor. 

Finally,  as  a  Texan.  Bob  may  not 
always  vote  or  think  the  way  many 
people  think  Texans  are  supposed  to  be- 
have. But  to  many  people  outside  his 
district  and  even  outside  the  Stale.  Boa 
is  regarded  as  their  second  Congressman 
He  has  held  a  partnership  with  the  In- 
terests of  people  and  a  love  affair  with 
the  Constitution.  Even  though  Bob  wJU 
not  be  sharing  his  wisdom  m  this  Cham- 
ber next  year,  we  hope  that  brilliant 
mind  and  that  vision  will  continue  show- 
ing the  way.« 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join 
my  many  colleagues  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  respected  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt. 

I  have  been  struck  over  the  years  by 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  group  sets  out 
to  select  the  10  most  outstanding  Con- 
gressmen or  the  10  most  effective  legisla- 
tors, or  similar  such  rankings.  Bob 
Eckhardt  is  always  included  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  list.  While  these  rankings 
may  not  be  perfect  and  may  at  times  re- 
flect the  particular  perspective  of  the 
group  doing  the  ranking,  the  procedure 
has  proven  to  be  accurate  in  the  case  of 
Bob  Eckhardt.  My  dealings  directly  with 
Bob  and  my  observations  of  him  on  many 
other  occasions  have  led  me  to  hold  a 
deep  respect  for  his  abilities  as  a  legisla- 
tor. He  IS  a  true  legislative  craftsman 
His  precision  and  attention  to  detail  have 
contributed  mightily  to  the  qualities  of 
legislation  which  has  emerged  from  this 
body  and  from  the  committees  on  which 
he  has  served  in  the  past  14  years  m  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  who  has 
done  more  for  the  average  consumer 
than  Bob  Eckhardt.  He  has  championed 
effective,  reasonable  legislation  which 
will  continue  to  protect  the  consumers 
in  the  marketplace  from  now  on  and 
serve  as  a  living  legacy  to  his  service 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  exemplified  Thoma.'' 
Jefferson's  assertion  that  the  study  of 
law  qualifies  a  man  to  be  useful  to  him- 
self, to  his  neighbors,  and  to  the  public 
He  has  used  his  skills  as  an  attorney  to 
the  utmost  during  his  congressional 
career. 

Becau.se  Boa  Eckhardt  has  been  one 
Member  of  Congre.ss  who  has  made  a 
great  difference  and  has  always  made  his 
tremendous  abilities  felt  in  all  that  he 
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does,  he  will  be  .sorely  missed  in  the  years 
to  come.  I  bc'lieve  we  can  expect  many 
more  coiur.ouliOns  irom  Bob  Eckhardt 
in  the  future.* 

•  Mr  BitrtDtJMAS  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  14  years  Boa  E.  khakut  has  brought 
his  un.que  talents  and  qualities  to  the 
House  01  Representatives,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  worked  w.th  him. 

Few  Members,  past  or  picseiit.  have 
been  so  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  as  has  Bjb  h,cKHAR./T.  He  iias 
used  hiS  position  on  the  interstate  and 
Foreign  commerce  Committee  to  cham- 
pion the  consumer,  nis  vis, on  was  oittn 
far  ahead  ol  that  of  others  and  he  was 
never  deterred  by  the  array  Oi  narrou 
economic  forces  alined  against  him. 

Tnis  body  wdl  long  remember  Bobs 
eloquence  and  the  precis.on  wnich  he 
brought  to  debate.  *  ew  ol  us  equaled  hiin 
in  his  mastery  of  constitutional  nuances 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  never  stopped  right- 
mg  for  what  he  believed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  served 
ill  this  House  w.th  him.* 

•  Mr.  BROO-vS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  distinct  privilege  and  very  great 
honor  to  have  served  with  Boa  Lckharut 
in  this  Lody  for  the  past  li  years.  When 
his  Houston  constituents  elected  Bob  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  m  1967. 
they  sent  us  a  public  servant  determined 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

During  the  past  13  years  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  Bob  Eckhardt's  willingness 
to  work  hard  for  the  principles  of  our 
Democratic  heritage  in  the  interests  ol 
the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
great  country. 

As  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation.  I 
know  from  firsthand  experience  that  Bob 
Eckhardt  is  an  untiring  advocate  for  hu- 
man rights  and  environmental  quality 
His  work  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
well  being  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Bob  Eckharpt  when 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  in  Januai-y. 
and  I  want  to  wish  him  the  very  best  that 
life  has  to  offer  in  any  endeavor  that  he 
might  undertake  • 

•  Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  dear  friend,  colleague,  and 
fellow  Texan  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  honor  our  good  friend,  Bob 
Eckh\rdt.  who  has  so  ably  represented 
Harris  County.  Te:..  for  the  past  14 
years. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Texas  delegation 
admire  and  respect  Bob  Eckhardt.  He  is 
his  own  man — .sincere,  dedicated  and 
forthright.  He  champions  the  cause  of 
the  little  man  and  is  not  afraid  to  spe.ak 
out  on  issues  that  may  not  be  popular. 

In  Texas  we  have  an  affectionate 
name  for  a  man  like  Bob  Eckhaft  that 
is  woven  into  the  history,  folklore,  and 
culture  of  our  State.  Its  a  miverick  Eos 
Eckhardt  is  a  maverick  in  the  finest, 
most  classic  .sense  of  the  word.  He  simply 
is  not  afraid  to  take  on  what  is  often 
construed  to  be  an  unpopular  issue.  And 
while  the  majority  may  disagree,  none 
can  question  his  sinceritv.  honestv.  and 
integrity. 

Bob  Eckhrdt  believes  in  fair  play.  He 
is  a  man  of  compassion  who  is  dedicated 
to  civil  liberties  and  humanitarian  con- 
cerns. He  never  apologizes  for  the  ardor 
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and  dedication  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches such  matters  A  flamboyant 
style  and  t)eautiful  command  of  the 
Engli.sh  language  only  add  to  the 
uniqueness  and  independence  of  Boa 
Eckhardt 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that 
there  are  often  disagreements  between 
iLs.  but  it  does  not  affect  our  friendship 
iuid  the  admiration  I  feel  for  him  As 
Voltaire  said.  "I  may  disagree  with  him, 
but  1  will  defend  his  right  to  say  it  " 

Bob  EcKHARDr  will  be  mi.s.sed.  I  count 
it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  served  with 
him,» 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  Irom  Texas. 
Bob  Eckhardt.  is  being  paid  this  honor 
today. 

Bob  and  I  serve  together  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  have  come  to 
know  him  well  He  has  helped  me  many 
times  over  the  14  years  we  have  served 
together  He  is  very  much  a  gentleman, 
well-read,  and  an  astute  lawyer. 

He  has  been  extremely  effective  and 
diligent  in  his  work  on  our  committee. 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee  these 
past  2  years.  His  humor  and  courtliness 
have  eased  many  tense  moments,  and  it 
has  been  good  to  work  with  him. 

I  wish  Bob  well  as  he  leaves  the 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  R.A.NGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  say  farewell 
to  Bob  Eck'ardt.  of  Texas,  one  of  the 
giants  of  this  body,  and  a  champion  of 
the  ritihts  of  the  consumer  and  the  aver- 
age workmeman  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
involved  with  Bob  early  m  my  career  m 
the  House.  In  the  early  seventies,  we 
worked  together  on  grand  .jury  reform 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  to  appreciate 
his  prodigous  abilities:  as  a  legislator, 
his  grasp  of  complex  issues,  and  the 
political  nature  of  a  situation  was  as- 
tounding: as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  ^reat  deal  of  exper- 
tl.se  to  the  particular  issue  of  reforming 
the  grand  .lury  system:  and  rinally.  as  a 
l>erson.  his  concern  for  justice  and  i  he 
protection  of  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties was  complete 

I  will  alway ;  remember  Boa  most,  how- 
ever, for  his  principles  He  exhibited  the 
kind  of  integrity  and  sound  ,!udgment 
that  exemplify  the  ideal  of  the  public 
servant.  His  untimely  and  unfortunate 
defeat  came  as  a  result  of  his  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  his  ideals,  and  I 
salute  him  for  his  determination.  I  am 
proud  to  have  served  with  Bob  Eck- 
hardt, and  I  think  that  the  country  is 
jioorer  because  Bob  Eckhardt  will  not  be 
with  us  m  the  97th  Congre.ss  • 
9  Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  .loin  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Boa  Eckhardt,  who  has  ably 
represented  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  since  1967 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the  US  House 
of  Representatives.  Bob  was  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Legislature  for  8  years 
He  has  always  had  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents  and  the  Nation  at  heart 
and  the  people  of  hLs  district  have  lost  a 
distmgu  shed  spokesman  on  their  behalf. 

Bob  distingui.shed  himself  during  his 
years  in  the  Congre-ss  as  an  extremely 


hard  worker  on  behalf  of  the  needs  of 
his  district  £.nd  the  Nation  During  my 
years  here  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
dedicated  public  servant  and  effective 
legislator.  He  will  always  be  remembered 
by  his  colleagues  for  his  brilliance  and 
his  wit. 

Bob  leaves  the  Congress  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  he  has  served  his 
district  and  the  Nation  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  No  one  would  expect  anything 
less  from.  Boa 

I  wish  Boa  well  in  his  new  endeavors 
as  he  leaves  the  HalLs  of  Congress, 
knowing  that  whatever  he  does  he  will 
be  a  success  His  presence  here  will  be 
sorely  missed.* 

•  Mr  DRINAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  a  great 
deal  poorer  when  Bob  Eckhardt  does  not 
return  to  the  97th  Congress 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  this  able, 
wise,  and  thoughtful  individual  as  a 
Member  in  the  90tli  through  the  96th 
Congresses. 

Bob  Eckhardt  was  a  pubUc  servant  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  House:  he  served 
m  the  Texas  House  of  Repre-sentatives 
from  1958  to  1966. 

Bob  Eckhardt  has  been  universally 
recognized  as  an  expert  on  constitutional 
law  and  has  been  admired  and  listened  to 
as  a  very  thoughtful,  perceptive,  and  cre- 
ative legislator. 

He  has  been  particularly  effective  in  all 
of  those  issues  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  where  he  has  ser\ed  so 
well,  especially  m  his  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigation. 

Boa  Eckhardt  is  a  courageous  indi- 
vidual who  never  shrinks  back  from  the 
strong  convictions  which  are  his  He 
showed  this  leadership  when  he  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Committee  and,  indeed,  in  all  of 
his  otlier  many  affiliations  in  the  House 

I  and  the  many  friends  of  Boa  Eck- 
hardt wish  him  every  continued  success 
m  the  months  and  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  there  is  anyone  associated  with 
Congress  who  did  not  feel  at  least  a  tinge 
of  regret  on  learning  Bob  Eckhardt 
would  not  be  returning  for  the  97th  Con- 
press   He  has  been  one  of  our  noblemen 

Once  a  professional  cartoonist.  Bob 
would  enliven  dull  sessions  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  by  capturing  the  es- 
sense  of  individual  colleagues  in  quick 
but  perceptive  sketches.  When  passed 
around,  these  would  always  break  the 
monotony,  and  add  new  life  to  whatever 
hearing  was  in  progress. 

Bob.  of  course,  has  for  years  been 
among  the  most  erudite  and  learned 
among  us.  His  new.sietters  and  other 
writings  are  models  of  scholarly  thought, 
reasonable  argument  and  elegant  prose 
He  has  even  helped  raise  the  humble  bi- 
cycle to  new  levels  of  respectability,  by 
using  one  to  get  to  work  when  gasoline 
was  in  short  supply. 

Certainly,  people  with  qualities  of  Bob 
Eckhardt  do  not  come  along  very  often, 
in  Congress  or  elsewhere  I  know  thst 
whatever  he  does  in  the  future,  he  will 
continue  to  set  examples  * 
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•  Mr.  BINOHAM  Mr.  8pf»ker.  this 
House  will  be  a  different  place  without 
Bob  Eckhardt.  His  departure  will  leave 
ti  gap  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
can  be  filled  in  our  time 

When  I  used  to  watch  the  Senate  In 
action  In  my  father's  time  there  (1924- 
33) ,  there  were  many  Members  who  were 
colorful,  not  to  say  picturesque,  who 
siwke  in  old-fashioned  terms  bespeak- 
ing great  learning  and  long  study  In 
more  recent  years,  while  Members  of 
the  CongrcM  represent  sharply  con- 
trasting points  of  view,  there  Is  a  some- 
what depressing  sameness  In  the  way 
they  dress  and  the  way  they  talk 

Bob  has  been  a  refreshing  exception 
to  this  atmosphere  of  conformity.  He 
has  looked  and  sounded  like  a  distin- 
guished 19th  century  Texas  lawyer 
arguing  a  case  before  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  yet  the  policies  he  has  espoused 
have  been  up  to  the  minute  progres- 
sive. This  got  him  In  trouble  with  pow- 
erful Interests  who  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  defeat  him  with  the  help  of  a 
national  tidal  wave,  they  .succeeded  In 
my  view  this  House  Ls  the  poorer,  and 
so  is  the  Nation  • 

•  Mr.  VANIK  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
name  to  those  Congressmen  who  have 
taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguLshed  Representative  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Robert  Eckhardt 

Bob.  a  fellow  bow-tie  fancier,  has 
served  this  body  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively for  13  terms  Throughout  his 
term.  Bob  has  remained  a  strong  and 
important  voice  for  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  consumer 

As  chairman  of  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestiKation.s  Subcommittee  Bob  alerted 
us  all  to  the  danRcr.s  of  improj^er  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste  His  heanng.s 
brought  national  attention  to  bear  on 
the  adverse  affects  of  dental  X-rays, 
over-the-counter  drugs,  hair  dyes,  and 
agent  orange  For  this.  tt.s  well  as  for  his 
leadership  In  the  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, tax  reform,  and  cnerny  suffl- 
ciency.  we  all  owe  Bob  a  debt  of 
gratitude 

Courage  was  Bob  Eckhardts  trade- 
mark as  much  as  his  tie  He  stands  out 
as  a  Kiant  among  as 

Bob  Eckhardt  Is  a  knowUxipenble  and 
dedicated  Congressman  who  exemplifies 
the  highest  ideal.s  of  representat  on  • 

•  M.S  MIKIII.SKI  Mr  Sfx-aker,  I  have 
.servetl  with  Bob  Eckhardt  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comtnerre  Committee 
for  the  last  4  years  It  wa.>;  a  pleasure  to 
do  .so  becaii.se  he  wa.s  an  excellent  men- 
tor and  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  Bob 
EcKHARPTs  major  interests  were  con- 
sumers, .senior  citizens,  working  (leople. 
and  environmental  causes  He  authored 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  wh'ch 
provides  protection  for  consumers, 
working  people  and  industrial  users 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  new  chemical 
substances  He  battled  aea'nst  oi!  goug- 
ing. aRalnst  consumer  fraud,  and 
fought  the  special  interests  to  make 
sure  they  did  not  pet  what  they  wanted. 

But  this  year  the  special  interests  got 
what  they  wanted,  thev  defeated  Pob 
Eckhardt  Tliey  pumped  more  money 
Into  his  race  than  ha.s  ever  been  spent  in 
a  Texas  congressional  election.  So  we 


are  losing  a  real  star,  a  top-qiiallty  leg- 
islator I  know  I  am  going  to  miss  him 
But  I  have  learned  my  lessons  from  this 
natural-bom  teacher  and  I  want  him 
to  know  that  many  of  us  will  carry  on 
the  .same  work  he  has  been  doing.* 
•  Mr  RAHALI.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  visualize  the  US 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  without  Bob 
El  khardt  But  I  am  afraid  we  will  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  he  will  not  be 
mining  us  for  the  97th  Congress 

For  14  years.  Bob  Eckhardt  has  been  a 
leader  of  this  body  He  could  always  be 
found  pushing  bills  and  opposing  others, 
while  backed  with  the  proper  informa- 
tion, experience,  wisdom,  and  knowledge 
of  Hou.se  rules 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  also  was  privileged  to 
work  with  him  on  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980  When  Bob  Eckhardt  committed 
hlm.self  to  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  the 
most  enormous  pressures  could  not  budge 
him. 

Bob  Eckhardts  philosophy  ha^  always 
been  strong,  and  often  It  pulled  him  away 
from  the  crowd  But  he  always  did  what 
he  thought  was  right,  and  leaves  here  as 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  welcome  his  friendship,  and  hope  to 
see  him  from  time  to  time,  as  he  now 
pursues  from  a  different  perspective  his 
strong  dedication  to  help  people  and  de- 
sire to  help  our  country  • 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Seiberling>  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 

There  wiis  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  TR.ADE  COMMISSIONS 
SUIT  AGAINST  NATIONS  MAJOR 
CEREAL  MANUF.ACTURERS  IS 
CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  MuhiKan  'Mr  Wolpe>  is 
recognized  lor  60  minutes 

Mr  WOLPK  Mr  Sfieaker  I  have  re- 
quested this  special  order  today  to  ex- 
press mv  continuing  deep  concern  over 
the  course  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's su.t  against  our  Nation's  maior 
cereal  manufacturers  General  Mills. 
General  Foods,  and  the  Kellogg  Company 
'T^C  docket  No  R883>  and  to  review  for 
the  Congress  the  status  of  this  case 

The  controversy  surrounding  this  liti- 
gation stems  from  three  principal  con- 
cerns. First,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  my  judgment,  is  attempting  to 
write  new  law  through  the  litigation  of 
this  suit  If  successful  in  this  effort,  it 
will  be  the  FTC,  not  the  ConBre,ss  which 
has  established  a  whole  new  area  of  anti- 
trust law.  Second,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
proposed  remedy  sought  by  the  FTC. 
namely  divestiture  of  the  cereal  compa- 


nies under  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act.  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  Congress  and 
has  been  pursued  by  the  agency  without 
Congress  having  examined  the  Implica- 
tions or  ramifications  of  such  an  action 
Finally,  there  have  been  numerous  prcx-e- 
dural  concerns,  highlighted  by  the  con- 
tractual employment  of  the  administra- 
tive law  Judige  originally  assigned  to  the 
case 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
at  the  outset  of  my  comments  that  I  be- 
lieve the  FTC  performs  a  critical  func- 
tion. I  have  consistently  supported  strong 
consumer  protection  legislation  and  the 
strongest  possible  enforcement  of  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
unfair  trade  practices.  Pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral mandate.  It  is  the  FTC  which  has 
been  assigned  an  important  role  in  safe- 
guarding Americans  from  questionable 
business  practices. 

Clearly  an  agency  which  Is  assigned 
these  functions  will  be  controversial  and 
will  inspire  the  opposition  of  those  spe- 
cial interests  which  are  the  target  of 
their  activities.  My  concern  is  that  the 
PTC  not  engage  in  actions  which  only 
play  into  the  hand  of  those  special  eco- 
nomic interests  that  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  destroy  the  agency's  op- 
erational effectiveness  In  my  Judgment, 
however,  the  FTC's  approach  to  the 
"cereals  case "  has  been  enormously 
counterproductive  and  has  diminished 
rather  than  enhanced  the  agency';; 
credibility  and  effectiveness  The  quicker 
the  FTXT  acts  to  correct  what  has  been 
a  very  .serious  mistake,  the  quicker  it 
will  restore  both  its  credibility  and  Its 
effectiveness. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  10  years  ago  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Initiated  Its 
procecding.s  against  the  cereal  compa- 
nies. A  particularly  troubling  a.spect  of 
this  controversial  litigation  has  been  the 
discovery  of  highly  questionable  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  FTC  when  the 
Commission  entered  into  a  private  em- 
ployment contract  with  the  then  sitting 
administrative  law  judge,  Harry  R. 
Hmkes  Indeed,  this  contract  appears  to 
have  been  negotiated  in  direct  violation 
of  the  .Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
without  the  required  consent,  and 
against  the  advice  of,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  -now  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  The  provisions  of  this 
extra-lei;al  contract  not  only  established 
the  administrative  law  judges  tenure 
and  salary  while  hearing  the  ongoing 
FTC  ca.se  but.  m  effect,  made  the  sup- 
po.sedly  independent  hearing  officer  an 
employee  of  the  FVderal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  due  process  implications  of 
this  extraordinary  arrangement  are 
readily  apparent. 

When  I  became  aware  of  the  "Hlnkes 
affair."  I  called  upon  the  FTC  to  Im- 
mediately seek  an  independent  Investi- 
gation into  this  procedural  irregularity 
In  the  interest  of  impartiality,  it  seemed 
imperative  to  me  that  an  inquiry  be 
made — outside  of  the  apenc  y  issuing  the 
complaint  against  the  cereal  Industry — 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
contractual  hiring  by  the  FTC  of  then 
sitting  administrative  law  judge.  Hlnkes. 
Subsequent  to  my  appeal  to  the  FTC 
for  such  a  review,  and  with  the  assistance 
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of  my  colleague  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Albosta)  the  House  Subconmuttee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  held  a  day  of  hear- 
mgs  which,  in  part,  focused  upon  the 
Hlnkes  issue.  Additionally,  this  year  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  oi  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  requested  a  de- 
tailed report  from  the  FTC  on  the  activi- 
ties and  actions  ol  the  agency  with  re- 
gard to  tlus  matter  That  report  has  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  Senate  from  the 
FTC  General  Counsel's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  been  my 
hope  that  I  could  report  to  the  Con- 
gress today  that  the  questions  I  had 
2  years  ago  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  FTC  s  action  in  connection  with  the 
Hinkes  affair  had  been  resolved  to  my 
satisfaction  However,  regrettably,  1  can- 
not. The  responses  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  FTC  to  my  letters,  the 
House  hearing  testimony,  and  the  recent 
report  of  the  FTC  s  General  Counsel  to 
the  Senate,  seem  to  raise  as  many  ques- 
tions about  the  incident  as  they  resolve. 

For  example,  in  an  affidavit  Mr.  Barry 
Kefauver.  Deputy  Executive  Director 
and  contracting  Oilicer  of  the  FTC,  stated 
that  he  had  contacted  Mr.  Charles  Dul- 
lea,  head  of  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Law  Judges  at  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Dullea 
that  A  contract  was  the  only  course  to 
follow  ■  If  retention  as  a  reemployed  an 
nuitant  was  not  acceptable  to  Judge 
Hinkes  'Kefauver  affidavit,  December  13, 
1979 1  However,  m  Mr.  Dullea 's  alidavit 
Oi  August  1980,  he  states  flatly  that,  "I 
did  not  at  any  time  agree  with  an -.one 
that  the  only  course  to  follow  with  regard 
to  Judge  Hmkes  was  a  contract.  ' 

In  the  recent  Gencnil  Coun.sels  report. 
I  was  also  stunned  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  a  contract  for  Judge  Hinkes 
was  under  consideration  at  the  FTC.  Mr. 
Kefauver  had  a  number  of  meetings 
with  the  Bureau  of  Competition  Staff— 
tne  same  du  ision  of  the  ajiency  wh  ch 
r>  bringing  the  complaint  agam.st  the 
respondent.s.  At  tho.se  meetings  discus- 
sion took  place  surrounding  alterna- 
tives that  would  avoid  the  risk  that  if 
Judge  Hinkes  retired,  a  retrial  might  be 
required  iSwartz  affidavit,  Augu.st  18. 
1980'.  Additionally,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
[)etit  on  staff  was  charged  vv.th  tiie  duty 
of  conductmg  research  as  to  whether 
to  pursue  the  contract  alternative  (Gen- 
eral Counsel's  report,  page  3  November 
24.  19801.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  section 
of  the  FTC  responsible  for  arguing  the 
case  before  the  judge  was  also  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  research  into  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  entering  into 
such  a  contract. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  if  ques- 
tions regarding  the  appropriatness  and 
legality  of  the  contract  were  going  to  be 
mvestmate.  it  was  the  General  Counsels 
office  not  the  Bureau  o^  Com  ctit  on 
which  should  have  undertaken  that  in- 
quire Indeed,  the  General  Counsel's  of- 
fice ultimately  had  responsibility  for 
drafting  the  contract  (Kefauver  affi- 
davit. December  13,  1979;  Rubin  affi- 
davit, August  6.   1980). 

Mr  Speaker.  I  could  continue  at  some 
length  with  other  persistent  questions. 
tJUfSce  It  to  say  that  untU  an  independ- 


ent, full  evidentiary  hearing  takes  place, 
uhere  all  parties  have  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  and  review  FTC  docu- 
ments, the  questions  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues have,  will  remain  imanswered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FTC  has  issued  its 
complamt  against  the  cereal  manufac- 
turers imder  section  5  of  the  Federal 
irade  Commission  Act.  The  Bureau  of 
Competition  staff  has  alleged  that  Kel- 
lo^t;  s.  General  Mdls,  and  General  Foods 
comprise  what  they  term  a  "shared  mo- 
nopoly." This  new  theory  of  law,  as 
fashioned  by  the  FTC,  holds  that  the  re- 
spondent companies  did  not  have  to  con- 
spire to  lix  prices,  engage  in  collusion  or 
otherwise  directly  act  to  reduce  competi- 
t.on,  but  instead  that  they  form  a  mo- 
nopoly and  are  engaged  in  unfair  trade 
practices  simply  as  a  result  of  their  size 
and  number. 

I  view  this  theoretical  exercise  by  the 
FTC  as  another  prime  example  of  the 
bureaucracy  taking  it  upon  itself  to  write 
new  law.  It  is  the  Congress,  not  the  exec- 
utive agencies,  that  should  determine 
whether  or  not  major  expansions  of  anti- 
Iriist  law — or  any  other  area  of  law — 
will  be  pursued.  Continued  lawmaking  by 
agencies  through  an  abuse  of  their  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  mandates 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Indeed,  when  this 
occurs.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  regain 
control  over  the  bureaucracy  through 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  m- 
sure  that  the  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  is  maintained. 

Theoretical  and  legislative  considera- 
tions aside,  let  me  close  by  simply  pomt- 
ing  out  that  the  FTC's  proposed  remedy 
in  the  cereal's  case— divestiture — has 
ijcen  attacked  not  only  by  many  Mem- 
bers ol  Congress,  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  economic  community  and  by  the 
press  corps,  but  both  the  current  adrmn- 
Lstration  and  President-elect  Reagan 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  President-elect  Reagan  in  an 
October  29.  1980,  letter  pointed  out  that 
"it  was  never  intended  that  the  FTC 
would  have  the  authority  to  order  a  com- 
pany to  divest  its  assets  and  thereby  re- 
structure an  entire  industr>'  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act."  And.  Vice  President  Mondale 
speaking  for  the  administration  on 
.November  3.  1980.  stated  that  "when  this 
case  was  first  initiated  during  the  Nixon 
administration,  divestiture  was  suggested 
35  a  possible  remedy.  Today — after  8 
years  of  intensive  study — it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  and  to  many  independent  ex- 
perts that  divestiture  would  be  pursued. 
■Vether  President  Carter  nor  I  would 
support  such  action." 

Mr  Speaker,  10  years  and  40,000  pages 
of  hearmg  transcript  later,  the  FTC's 
case  against  the  cereal  industry  finds  it- 
self plagued  with  difficulties.  We  find 
procedural  irregularities  in  the  form  of 
employment  contracts  for  the  presiding 
judge,  and  fundamental  jurisdictional 
Questions  regarding  the  appropriateness 
of  the  FTC  initiating  the  case  in  the  first 
instance.  My  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  joined  with  me  these  past 
months  in  protesting  this  FTC  initiative 
hive  varied  philosophical  and  political 
orientations  But  we  aU  share  a  deep 
.-^-ense  of  concern  over  the  procedural  and 
lawmaking  direction  this  case  has  taken. 


•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
discussmg  the  so-caiied  P^l'C  cereal  case. 
Bui  beiore  i  taKe  up  that  suoject,  let  me 
say  lor  the  record  that  I  am  not  anti- 
antj  trust. 

But  I  do  not  endorse  some  of  the 
strange  notions  ol  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  do  not  tnmk,  for  example, 
tnat  we  must  penahze  any  nrm — or  small 
number  ol  firms — that,  by  operating  eifi- 
ciently  and  making  consumer  goods  more 
available,  wins  a  large  share  ol  the  mar- 
ket. And  I  do  not  think  that  big  really 
is  bad,  as  FTC  Chairman  Michael  Pert- 
schux  admitted  lo  a  Senate  Commerce 
Subcommittee  this  past  year. 

After  8  years.  130  or  so  witnesses,  40,- 
000  pages  of  transcript  and  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  FTC  is  still  light  years 
from  a  decision  on  its  "shared  monopoly" 
case  against  the  "Big  Three"  cereal 
ma.-vCrs. 

Now  with  details  of  the  so-called 
Hinkes  affair  coming  to  light,  the  whole 
thing  should  be  dropped  immediately. 
The  questions  surrounding  the  extremely 
dubious  switch  of  administrative  law 
judges  m  the  middle  of  the  case  Is  rea- 
son enough  to  dismiss  the  charges  and 
end  the  case. 

Other  than  a  few  diehards  at  the  FTC. 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
wants  to  prolong  this  farce.  The  case  has 
no  legal  precedents  and  offers  no  poten- 
tial benefit  to  consumers.  The  indiscreet 
use  of  the  agency's  broad  discretionary 
authority  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
next  Congress  review  the  FTC's  antitrust 
mandate. 

In  the  meantime.  I  join  the  views  of 
the  three  important  commentators  about 
this  costly  exercise  in  antitrust  theory. 

I  support  New  York  Times  economist, 
Peter  Passell's  statement  in  a  Novem- 
ber 3,  1979,  column,  when  he  concluded: 

The  cerea)  case  was  a  mistake  when  !t  was 
Initiated  in  1972  Today  It  is  a  mistake  wait- 
ing to  become  a  debacle  for  consumers  TTje 
sooner  ihe  Commi -.si oners  admit  the  error, 
and  dismiss  ihe  proceedings,  the  better 

I  wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the  APL- 
CIO  that  "the  loss  of  2,600  jobs  of  cereal 
workers  who  are  members  of  the  Grain 
Millers  and  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union"  is  an  "entirely 
unacceptable  result." 

And  I  stand  behind  President-elect 
Reagan's  finding  that.  "It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  FTC  would  have  the 
authority  to  order  a  company  to  divest 
lUs  assets  and  thereby  restructure  an  en- 
tire industry  under  section  5  of  the  F^- 
eral  Trade  Commission  " 

Governor  Reagan  went  on  to  furtner 

.say: 

Not  only  has  the  FTC  exceeded  their  legis- 
lative mandate  but  they  have  done  so  with 
callous  disregard  for  the  impact  their  actions 
will  iiave  in  human  terms 

The  fallacy  of  the  FTC  cereal  case  is 
the  underlying  but  false  assumption  that 
the  FTC  IS  the  governmental  entity  cre- 
ated to  enforce  the  antitnist  laws  Hence 
the  policy  argument  that  antitrust  en- 
forcement IS  impaired  unless  the  FTC 
has  power  to  order  divestiture  under  the 
FTC  .Act  is  a  false  one 

The  FTC  chooses  to  ignore  the  role  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  the  courts  and 
the  Congress  in  preser\'ing  competition. 
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The  necessity  has  arisen  to  confine  the 
{•"TC  to  its  congressionally  mandated  au- 
thorit,'  because  it  has  overstepped  that 
mandate  and  sought  to  usurp  authority, 
seeking  to  beco.ne  the  sole  determ.ncr  of 
antitrust  pol  cy. 

An  examination  of  the  FTC's  author- 
ity, as  defined  by  Congress,  within  the 
overall  context  of  governmental  control 
of  coni;:etition.  demonstrates  that  the 
FTC  has  an  important,  bjt  limited,  role 
in  regulat..ng  competition 

The  FTC  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 
which  created  and  defined  the  authority 
of  the  FTC.  supplemented  rather  t.'ian 
replaced  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Sherman 
Act  remained  the  cornerstone  of  our 
antitrust  policy  And  litigation  in  the 
courts  by  the  Antitrust  Division  remains 
the  chief  enforcement  procedure 

The  FTC  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Congresss  did  not  directly  give  the  FTC 
authority  to  enforce  the  most  basic  anti- 
trust law — the  Sherman  Act.  According- 
ly, traditional  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man Act's  bans  on  conspiracies  (such 
as  price  fixing*  and  monopolization  lie 
with  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
courts. 

Congress  did  not  create  the  FTC  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  the  Justicf 
Department  Antitrust  Division  Nor  did 
Congress  intend  to  clone  a  second  anti- 
trust enforcement  agency  from  the 
Antitrust  Division  when  it  created  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  The  Anti- 
trust Division  was  given  authority  to 
bring  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases 
Antitrust  Division  enforcement  was  to  be 
carried  out  through  court  proceedings 
in  which  courts  had  available  their 
traditional  equity  powers,  including 
divestiture. 

By  contrast,  the  FTC  was  given  very 
specific  and  narrow  authoritv  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sherman  Act  and  other 
statutes  speciflciUy  denominated  as 
"Antitrust  Acts."*  Thus  the  FTC  is 
authorized  to  investigate  compliance 
with  court  decrees  under  the  "Antitrust 
Acts'  lis  use.  46<c)i.  "lu)pon  the 
direction  of  the  President  or  either 
House  of  Congress  to  investigate  and 
report  the  facts  relating  to  any  alleged 
violation  of  the  Antitrust  Acts  by  any 
coriwration  "  ( 15  U  S  C.  46id  >  >  upon  the 
application  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
recommend  readjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  corporation  alleged  to  violate 
the  Antitrust  Acts  <  15  US C.  46<e) ) ,  and 
to  make  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
recomm«'nd  any  needed  additional  anti- 
trust legislation  <  15  U  S.C  46i  f  >  > .  These 
powers  were  designed  to  dovetail  with 
the  preexisting  powers  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Antitrust  Acts,  the 
FTC  shares  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  express  statutory  authority 
to  enforce  sections  2.  3.  7  and  8  of  the 
Clayton    Act.    which    relate    to   specific 


•Section  4  of  the  PTC  Act  dennes  "Anti- 
trust Acts"  as  used  !n  Section  f,  Th»  term 
includes  four  statutes:  the  Sherman  Act. 
parts  of  the  Wilson  Tarlfl  Act.  an  act 
amending  the  Wilson  TarllT  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  same  luting  of  "antitrust 
laws"  Is  contained  In  Section  1  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 


practices:  price  discrimination,  tymg 
and  exclusive  dealing,  mergers  and 
interlocking  directorates  See  15  U.S.C. 
21iai  In  the  case  of  illegal  mergers,  the 
Fro  was  given  the  explicit  authority  to 
order  a  person  to  "divest  itself  of  the 
stock,  or  other  share  capital,  or  assets. " 
held  m  violation  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act   See  15  U  S.C   21ibi. 

F  inally.  Congress  has  given  the  FTC 
n  area  of  exclusive  enforcement  au- 
thority— the  FTC  Act  s  prohibition  of 
unfair  acts  and  practices  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  Congress  delib- 
erately created  a  separate  and  distinct 
enforcement  procedure  under  the  FTC 
Act.  Congress  believed  that  unfair  corn- 
pet  tive  acts  could  lead  to  monopoly 
.  ower.  But  since  it  was  impossible  to 
define  unfair  competitive  acts  with  pre- 
ciMon.  the  statutory  standard  was  left 
vuKue  and  the  remedial  sanctions  were 
narrowly  defined  Administrative  pro- 
ceedings were  utilized  rather  than  court 
proceedings.  No  criminal  violation  or 
private  11  ibility  was  created  And  the 
FTC  s  remedial  authority  was  limited  to 
ceaie  and  desist  orders 

ihe  cereal  case  we  are  discussing  to- 
night  is  an   issue  of   wliether   property 
can  be  taken  by  FTC  bureaucratic  ac 
tion  or  court  action. 

The  FTC's  filing  of  the  cereal  indus- 
try complaints  represents  one  of  tlie 
most  blat  .nt  power  grabs  ever  attempted 
by  a  Federal  agency.  The  complaints  use 
the  vague  proh  bition  of  section  5.  which 
lacks  any  true  standard  to  challenge 
what  the  agency  calls  shared  monopoly 
This  has  never  been  defined  in  any  stat- 
ute or  judici.il  decL^ion  The  FTC's  com- 
plaints do  little  to  clarify  what  they 
mean  by  .shared  monopoly. 

The  ciise  ba.stcally  represents  an  at- 
tem:)t  to  advance  some  academically 
outworn  oligopoly  theory  that  may  have 
been  f.ishionable  a  decade  ago  but  which 
is  disputed  by  respected  economists  to- 
day— and  which  has  never  been  empiri- 
cally proven. 

What  is  just  as  frightening,  this  shared 
monopoly  theory  penalizes  economic  ef- 
ficiencies, inhibits  capital  investment. 
destroys  jobs  and  damages  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and  capacity  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  It  presumes  the  bureau- 
crat is  bright  and  the  consumer  is  hope- 
lessly dumb. 

Behind  this  FTC  "industrial  restruc- 
turing" rests  an  unmistakable  antibusi- 
ness  action  to  produce  an  "ideal  mar- 
ket" More  fundamentally,  restructuring 
schemes  are  often  aimed  at  industries 
whoso  mode  of  competition — that  is. 
product  diversificTtion  in  cereal,  design 
coni'-etition  in  automobiles — is  impor- 
tant to  consumers. 

The  FTC's  industrial  restructuring 
approach  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  busi- 
ness community  and  to  working  people 
concerned  about  the  job  effects  of  re- 
structuring— several  hundred  of  whom 
live  in  the  BuTalo  area. 

Congress  never  conferred  authority 
upon  llij  FTC  to  dismember  industries 
or  to  break  up  companies  because  of 
monopolization.  The  congressionally- 
defined  ro'.e  of  the  FTC  is  set  forth  in 
existing  legislation,  but  should  now  be 
clarified.  If  imfair  methods  of  compe- 


tition or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  exist,  the  FTC  should  move 
promptly  to  end  such  conduct  If  the 
FTC  concludes  that  monopolization  ex- 
ists in  any  industry  and  that  divestiture 
would  be  an  appropriate  remedy,  the 
FTC  should  refer  that  part  of  the  case 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  If  the  FTC 
concludes  that  anticompetitive  structure 
or  practices  exist  in  an  industry  which 
warrant  divestiture  but  which  do  not 
constitute  monopolization,  the  FTC 
should  recommend  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  Congress. 

Congress  enacted  the  Sherman  Act. 
the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  FTC  Act.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  is  a  creation 
of  Congress  Sin  e  the  FTC  s  attempts 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  lis  authority 
are  impairing  the  FTC's  effective  per- 
formance of  its  congressionally  man- 
dated role,  it  is  essential  for  Congress 
to  clarify  that  role  of  the  FTC.  as  it 
dovetails  with  the  roles  of  Congress,  the 
Antitrust  Division,  and  the  courts.  Such 
a  clariflcati<jn  will  enhance  antitrust  en- 
forcement by  focusing  the  FTC  on  its 
proper  statutory  mandate,  in  coordina- 
tion witli  the  Congress,  the  Antitrust 
Division,  and  the  courts.* 
•  Mr.  NOWAK  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8  years 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
conducting  Its  "shared  monopoly"  case 
against  the  "Big  Three  "  breakfast  cereal 
makers — Kellogg  Co.  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  and  General  Foods  Corp. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  and  consumers 
surely  must  be  measured  in  the  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  protracted  legal  pro- 
proceeding 

Yet.  a  decision  by  the  administrative 
law  judge  in  the  case  is  not  expected  un- 
til next  October  and  further  protracted 
proceedings  withm  the  FTC  itself  and  m 
the  courts  are  contemplated. 

Even  giv'inc  the  FTC  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  that  such  antitrust  proceedings 
are  extremely  complex,  it  remains  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  8  years  have 
elapsed  and  still  no  decision  is  in  sisht 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  question  that 
if  the  FTC  were  so  interested  in  initiat- 
ing this  proceeding  why  has  it  not  ap- 
plied its  energies  more  energetically? 

There  are  many  controversial  i.ssues 
raised  by  this  case,  including  the  ver>- 
basic  ones  of  whether  the  FTC  in  effect 
overextended  its  authorities  and  whether 
such  a  divestiture  proceeding  should  be 
rather  conducted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Anti-Trust  Division. 

Serious  questions  also  have  been  raised 
about  the  costs  savings  to  consumers- 
depending  on  the  final  outcome  of  the 
case — and  on  potential  job  losses  in  the 
industry  if  divestiture  were  the  final 
result. 

During  the  last  2  years,  however, 
another  issue  has  surfaced  which  has 
tended  to  muddle  these  already  murky 
waters.  That  issue  dealt  with  the  award 
by  the  FTC  of  a  contract  to  the  original 
administrative  law  judge  in  the  case 
after  he  retired,  the  revocation  of  that 
contract  several  weeks  later,  and  the 
subsequent  assignment  of  a  new  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  to  the  6-year-old 
case. 

In  the  wake  of  this  activity,  the  new 
administrative    law    judge    denied    the 
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companies'  request  to  start  a  new  trial 
or  dismi.ss  the  ca.se 

Without  i;etting  into  the  merits  of  the 
basic  case  or  prejudging  the  propriety  of 
this  switch  in  judges,  it  appears  the  lat- 
ter issue  raises  certain  questions  of  fair- 
ness. How  have  the  rights  of  tlie  com- 
panies and  the  soundness  of  the  proceed- 
ing been  affected  by  what  ha.'  transpired 
in-house  in  tlie  FTC? 

On  the  surface,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  FTC  or  Us  successor  judge  in  this 
case  IS  the  appropriate  final  arbiter. 

It  would  appear  to  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  the  FTC  spearheaded  by  its 
Chairman.  Michael  Pertschuk.  at  the 
very  least,  to  seek  those  answers  outside 
the  agency.  Would  not  the  air  be  cleared 
more  swiftly  if  the  FTC  requested  an 
independent  opinion,  perhaps  that  of  an 
administrative  law  judge  from  anotner 
agency? 

Such  a  step  might  also  go  a  long  vay 
toward  helping  improve  the  reputation 
of  Federal  regulators  and  regulation  ten- 
erally.  not  only  at  the  FTC.» 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  case  againot  the 
'ready  to  eat  "  cereal  industry  has  been 
dragging  along  for  8  years  now  at  a  cost 
to  the  taxoayers  of  millions  of  dollars: 
and  vet.  there  is  no  conclusion  in  si-^ht 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  premise 
of  the  case,  as  undertaken  by  the  FTC^ 
divestiture  of  three  cereal  co  npanies — is 
in  itself  questiona'ole  since  it  was  never 
intended  under  section  5  o'  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act  that  the  FTC 
would  have  the  authority  to  order  a  com- 
pany to  divest  its  assets  and  thereoy  re- 
structure an  entire  industry.  Further- 
more, this  case  has  been  fraught  v.  ith 
charges,  countercharges  and  conflicting 
facts  regarding  the  ethics  of  the  FTC  in 
its  proceedings  through  the  case,  spe- 
cifically with  regard  to  the  resienation 
of  the  administrative  law  judge  hearing 
the  case  and  his  replacement. 

What  .seems  to  have  been  neglected 
through  all  of  this  is  that  wc  are  not  only 
talking  about  another  example  of  need- 
less bureaucratic  interference  in  the 
bureaucratic  interference  in  the  market- 
place—we are  also  talking  about  the 
livelihoods  of  .some  2  SOO  to  r^noo  work- 
ers. Is  it  good  Government  i:oltcy  to  force 
thousands  of  workers  to  forfeit  their  jobs 
for  the  sake  of  power  politics?  The  FTC. 
under  the  gui.sc  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer, is  attempting  to  usurp  the  legisla- 
tive powers  o;  the  Congress  by  creating 
its  own  business  policies,  and  is  doing  so 
without  ever  considering  the  imoact  of 
their  actions  on  jobs,  local  economies. 
and  the  lives  of  men.  women,  and 
families  who  will  be  affected  by  their 
decisions.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  17.  1980.  the  Hou.se  Investipations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committer  heard  testimony 
on  what  has  been  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  Hinkes  matter  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  .shared  monopoly 
case.  The  reason  we  held  this  hearing 
was  because  the  administrative  law 
judge  presiding  over  that  ra.'^p.  Harry 
Hinkes.  announced  his  retirement  in 
1978.  after  hear  ng  the  ca.se  since  1972. 
To  apparently  avoid  having  to  rehear 


the  entire  cereals  case,  the  FTC  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Judge  Hinkes  to 
cont  nue  presiding  over  the  cereals  case 
unl.l  Its  completion  This  contract  was 
sigiied  on  September  6.  1978.  and  was 
adm'n;ster:d  ijv  the  procurement  and 
contract  ng  branch  of  the  FTC  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  $46,000. 
Judge  Hinkes  was  to  receive  installment 
payments  at  different  stages  of  the 
cereals  case  whicii  wa.';  to  be  concluded 
within  about  a  year  This  would  all  take 
IJlace  wh  le  lie  was  receiving  his  Govern- 
ment pension. 

The  June  17  hearing  looked  into  the 
legality  of  th  s  postretirement  contract 
with  an  administrative  law  judge  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  FTC.  the  OfSce  of 
r'ersonnel  Management,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  testified.  The  FTC. 
because  of  the  pending  cereals  case, 
wh.ch  has  now  continued  with  a  new 
ALJ.  did  not  shed  much  light  as  to  the 
legal  ty  of  the  contract  However,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  .Administrative 
Law  Judges  at  OPM  testified  that  he 
would  not  have  api.roved  such  a  contract 
had  it  been  presented  to  him. 

The  FTC  negotiated  and  signed  the 
Hinkes  contract  independently  of  OPM 
•  then  Civil  ScrMce  Commi.ssion  ■ .  In- 
cluded in  those  negotiations  were  people 
from  the  Bureau  of  Competition,  the 
>ery  office  handling  the  shared  monop- 
ol.v  case  Also.  Commissioii  Chairman 
Michael  Pertschuk  was  involved  in  the 
direct  negotiations  with  Judge  Hinkes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  June  17.  1980. 
hearing  on  th  s  matter.  I.  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 
was  convinced  that  this  contract  ar- 
rangement was  improper.  However,  the 
FTC  has  still  failed  to  adequately  ex- 
plain their  actions  m  this  matter. 

Mr.  opeaker.  both  the  present  admin- 
stration  and  the  President-elect  have 
come  out  op;:osed  to  the  subject  matter 
oi  the  F  fC  litigation  against  the  cereal 
industry.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
the  litigation  here,  however  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  FTC.  throughout  the 
controversy  ovsr  the  Harry  Hinkes  mat- 
ter, has  insisted  on  continuing  the  case 
I  believe  that  there  are  clearly  enough 
questions  that  still  need  an.^wering  by 
the  FTC  to  warrant  su.-pending  the 
cjreal,  shared  monopoly  case  until  the 
;iinkcs  matter  is  resolved 

Before  clasing.  I  uould  like  to  thank 
.nv  friend  and  colleague  How  ard  WotPE 
for  originally  bringing  thi.'<  issue  to  my 
..tlention.  His  leadersliip  m  Congress  on 
this  matter  has  been  super'o  • 
■*  :>  r.  BHEAUX  Mr  Speai;er.  I  take  this 
oiiportunu>  to  exj^ress  mv  concern,  along 
.vilh  several  of  my  colleagues,  with  re- 
gard to  the  rederal  Trade  Comiiussiori  s 
handling  of  the  cereals  case"  brought 
rtTainst  three  of  the  Nation's  cereal  com- 
panies 8  years  ago  Tlie  FTC  ha.';,  lor  sev- 
^'al  reasons,  mishandled  this  cereals 
case.  I  believe. 

First  of  all.  the  fact  that  after  8  years. 
ohminous  pages  of  testimony,  a  series 
if  witnesses,  and  huge  amounts  of  time 
iiid  monev  expended,  the  FTC  still  has 
not  settled  this  matter.  I  have  problems 
with  this  rather  lengthy  and  unresolved 
handling  of  a  public  case  by  a  Federal 
agency.  I  question  it  as  being  mefficient 


and  excessive  in  terms  of  its  time  and 
money  and  that  of  the  cereal  companies 
and  the  general  public. 

Second,  the  FTC.  it  seems  to  me.  has 
involved  it.self  in  an  area  of  antitrust  ac- 
tion that  IS  questionable  m  terms  of  what 
the  law  allows  it  to  undertake.  I  refer. 
01  course,  to  its  co.mplaint  of  "shared 
monopoly"  brought  against  the  cereal 
companies  by  the  agency. 

■  Shared  monopoly"  is.  it  seems,  a 
novel  antimono;  oly  toy  invented  by  the 
FTC's  legal  minds  They  felt,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  that  because  these  com- 
panies were  so  big  in  terms  of  the 
market,  that  they  deserved  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  po.ssibly  divested  of  some 
of  their  holdings.  Being  big.  in  essence, 
was  bad. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  FTC  has  e.xceeded  its  authority  to 
attempt  such  an  investigation  and  pos- 
sible dnestiture  under  such  a  new  con- 
cept of  'shared  monopoly'  .  which  is  not 
a  part  of  the  traditional  antitrust  provi- 
.sions  of  the  law  The  Congress  I  feel. 
should  explore  this  action  to  determine 
i:  the  agency  is  infringing  upon  congres- 
sional responsibilities  with  this  new^  con- 
cept instead  of  implementmg  congres- 
sional intent  as  traditionally  expres-sed 
in  the  law  m  antitrust  matters. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  aspect 
of  the  cereals  case  which  involves  ques- 
tionable judgment  and  procedure  by  the 
agency  wiiii  regard  to  the  hiring  prac- 
tices and  policies  for  administrative  law 
judges.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  former  ad- 
mmistrativc  law  judge.  Harry  Hinkes 

In  essence.  ALJ  H.nkes,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  cereals  case  for  6  years 
for  the  FTC.  announced  one  day  m  1978 
that  he  was  going  to  retire,  but  would 
continue  to  preside  anyway,  after  retir- 
ing, as  he  iiad  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  FTC  to  contmue  hi.-  work  This 
decision  and  action  by  the  agency,  in 
spite  of  apparently  being  warned  against 
it  because  of  possible  impropriety  or  il- 
legality, raises  questions  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  procedure  and  what,  ulti- 
mately, is  in  the  public  interest  This 
tMJc  of  action  has  the  unfortunate  po- 
tential of  tainting  or  spoiling  ongoing 
cases  becau.se  of  pos-ible  incomnetence, 
mismanagement,  and  poor  judgment. 

Wlrat  compounds  this  Hinkes  matter 
is  the  complaint  that  the  companies  in- 
volved in  the  cereals  case  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  cros^-examine  agency 
officials  or  to  participate  m  an  investi- 
gation of  the  case  by  the  agency.  Cer- 
tainly, any  person  or  organization's  case 
before  a  Federal  agency  is  to  be  allowed 
due  process  of  law.  namely,  the  ngnt  to 
question  and  cross-examine. 

In  addition,  -.he  fact  that  ALJ  Hinkes 
was  rehired  by  the  FTC  under  apparent 
questionable  procedures  requires  that 
statutes  be  clarified  as  lo  the  hiring,  the 
assignments,  and  the  tenure  of  ALJ's 
Statutes  also  need  to  be  clarified  and  en- 
forced with  regard  to  the  rehiring  of  re- 
tired ALJ's. 

Finally,  because  the  FTC  still  has  not 
cleared  up  its  action  m  the  Hinkes  case, 
though  the  former  ALJ  has  been  removed 
from  the  cereals  case,  this  failure  to  set- 
tle the  matter  requires  that  an  independ- 
ent inve:tigation  be  launched  to  settle 
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the  (4uci>tionabIe  actions  and  decisions. 
Making  this  ever  more  urgent  is  the 
FTC's  continuiuice  o»  the  cereals  case 
seemingly  in  disregard  and  without  re- 
sf)ect  to  settlcintiit  of  the  Hinkes  matter. 
For  the  future,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  action  whuh  would  clarify  what 
role  a  Federal  agency  has  in  Investigat- 
ing iLself  for  possible  impropriety  or 
wrnngdoitiK.  with  steps  taken  to  insure, 
either  legislatively  or  administrativelv, 
that  those  who  are  the  subject  of  .such 
actions  not  be  allowed  to  investigate 
themselves  or  to  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  and  hope  the  Con- 
HTv^K-.  sft'>  fit  in  the  next  .session  to  look 
into  these  matters  and  to  act  to  clarify 
and  correct  problems  which  have  ari.sen 
in  the  course  of  the  cereals  case  and  the 
Hinkes  matter  • 

•  Mr  <'I,.AY  Mr  Sneaker  when  Con- 
gress established  the  P'ederal  Trade  Com- 
mission aiui  lit  her  administrative  agen- 
cies. It  understotKi  the  necessity  of  insur- 
ing that  the  bro;id  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  these  agencies  needed  to  be 
checked  by  rigorous  procedural  stand- 
ards and  safeguards  Their  actions 
needed  not  only  to  be  fair,  but  to  be 
perceived  as  being  fair  This  intent  of 
'  he  Congress  was  further  expressed  when 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
'APA'    w;us  pi.ssed  in  1949 

The  matter  under  discuss-on  today — 
the  alleged  improprieties  involved  In  a 
contract  negotiated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  one  of  its  administra- 
tive law  ludge.s — underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  Congress  de>ire  for  administra- 
tive fairness  and  proper  procedure  Sev- 
eral important  questions  have  been 
raised  in  that  discussion  and  further  in- 
quiries are  appropriate. 

The  FTC's  "shared  monopoly"  case 
against  the  cereal  industry  has  been 
called  the  Governments  most  Important 
antitrust  ca.se  in  decades  It  involves  not 
only  tiie  companies  charged  in  the  case, 
but  their  employees  .suppliers  and  com- 
munities Moreover,  the  case  serves  as  an 
Important  precedent  in  that  a  decision 
in  th.--  FTCs  favor  will  grant  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  examine  more  closely 
the  concentrated  mdu.stries  of  our  coun- 
try— Industries  which  comprise  close  to 
one-third  of  our  economy  Surely  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  administrative  impro- 
prieties should  not  he  allowed  to  go  un- 
examined and  unexplored. 

Certain  fact,s  relating  to  the  FTC's 
contract  are  already  known  From  affl- 
davlts  submitted  to  the  Commission  and 
from  test'm"nv  before  the  House  Post 
OfBce  and  C*vil  Service  Committee  last 
June,  we  hive  learned  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1978  the  Commission  and  AI^J 
Ifarrv  R  Hinkes  engaged  in  negotiations 
and  signed  a  contract  stipulating  that 
Hinkes  would  retire  as  a  ludf^e  and  then 
be  rehired  bv  the  Commi.sslon.  as  a  spe- 
cial annuitant  to  continue  presiding 
over  the  case  The  motivations  behind 
the  actions  of  the  players  in  this  con- 
tractual arrangement  are  not  clear,  de- 
spite several  requests  for  an  open  ex- 
amination of  the  evenLs  which  took  place. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
contract     negotiated     by     the     parties 


deviates  from  the  standard  practice 
enunciated  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure, Act.  In  his  testimony  before  our 
committee  last  spring,  Marvin  H  Morse, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Law  Judges  at  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Alanagement.  stated: 

I  do  not  deem  It  lawful  or  proper  for  an 
ugency  to  contract  with  any  person  to  preside 
m  a  proceeding  under  the  Administrative 
Proved  ores  Act 

In  fact,  the  APA  specifically  states 
that  the  sole  responsibility  to  set  the  pay 
and  tenure  of  administrative  law  Judges 
is  the  Civil  Service  Commission  '  CSC  i , 
now  the  Office  of  Personnel  MiiiniKe- 
.nent.  It  states  that  an  agency  may  ap- 
oint  an  ALJ  only  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  CZC.  except  when  the 
agency  selects  from  a  "certificalc  of  eli- 
gibles  ■■  And  it  prohibits  an  agency  from 
remov.ng  a  judge  except  for  good  cause 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
m  ssion 

Those  provisions  were  included  in  the 
APA  for  only  one  purpose:  to  insulate 
administrative  law  judges  from  the  agen- 
cies where  they  are  stationed  The  FIC- 
Hinkes  contract  appears  to  subvert  the 
spirit  and  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
APA,  because  it  gave  to  the  FTC  total 
control  over  the  judge's  hiring,  com- 
pensation, and  tenure  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment denies  that  any  request  for  an  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  was  received  from 
the  PTC. 

The  questions  of  administrative  proce- 
dure and  respect  for  the  due  process 
rights  of  respondenLs  are  of  immense  Im- 
portance in  any  case  which  the  Govern- 
ment initiates  Questions  of  impropriety. 
of  administrative  bias  or  judicial  tamper- 
ing threaten  the  legitimacy  and  the  goals 
of  the  Governments  worthwhile  tasks. 
In  this  Instance,  the  FTCs  decision  to 
enter  into  an  unprecedented  contractual 
arrangement  with  an  ALJ  has  raised 
questions  which  remain  unresolved  Why 
did  the  FTC  engage  in  an  arrangement 
without  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
proval? Why  was  Judge  Hinkes  later 
found  to  be  "unavailable"'  What  checks 
exist  against  an  Improper  mingling  of 
the  FTC's  judicial  and  adminLstrative 
arms? 

Over  2.''<0,000  cases  are  heard  each  year 
before  administrative  law  Judges.  As  a 
rule,  the  ALJ's  demonstrate  a  capacity 
for  fairness  and  a  commitment  to  eriuity 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  issues  involv- 
ing ALJ's  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
That  IS  why  this  particular  ca.se  Ls  so 
troubling  That  ls  why  a  further  exami- 
nation of  all  the  Issues  involved  is  of 
such  great  Importance  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  their  concern  for  a  resolution 
of  these  Issues  • 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr  K;  caktr,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  davs  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


I  RIBUTK  TO  THE  HONOIMBI^  HER- 
HERT  E  HARRIS  II  AND  THE  HON- 
ORABLE  JOSEPH    L    FISHER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr  Go.n- 

ZALEZ) .   Under   a   previous   order  of   the 

House,    the    gentleman    from    Maryland 

Mr      Barnes)      is     recognized     for     60 

minutes 

CENERAL    LIJIVE 

Mr  BARNES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consL-nt  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  BARNE.s  Mr  Stx'aker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me.  albeit  a  sad  one.  to  have 
the  occasion  today  to  call  to  ifie  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
departure  of  two  of  our  most  distm- 
guished  friends.  Herb  Harris  and  Joe 
Fisher,  from  Virginia 

Herb  and  Joe  have  represented  north- 
em  Virginia  with  great  energy,  devotion. 
and  distinction  during  the  last  6  years  in 
this  House,  and  we  are  losing  two  of  our 
most  tireless  and  dedicated  Members 
Their  shoes  are  going  to  be  very  hard, 
indeed,  to  fill 

When  I  came  here  almost  2  years  ago, 
after  winning  election  from  Montgom- 
ery County,  Hfrii  and  Joe  and  our  other 
colleague  from  Maryland  (ii.ADVs  Speli- 
man.  helped  me  learn  the  ropes  of  this 
institution.  We  have  functioned  so  often 
as  a  team  on  many  is.sues  which  our  dis- 
tricts have  in  common  and  we  have 
worked  very  closely  on  other  matters  as 
well 

Herb  and  Joe  are  great  coworkers, 
they  are  great  friends  It  is  going  to  be 
more  lonely  here  without  them  I  know 
if  Gladys  Spellman  were  here  today. 
she  would  share  those  sentiment,s;  and 
obviously  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  her 
quick  return  to  us 

What  I  am  saying  about  being  lonely 
is  not  something  I  am  just  saying  to- 
night for  the  record  of  the  Congress  The 
day  after  the  election,  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  for  one  of 
the  local  newspapers  m  my  district,  the 
Montgomery  County  Journal,  and  a 
story  was  written  about  that  interview, 
and  the  headline  on  the  story.  "GOP 
Victory  Leaves  Mike  Barnes  Ixincly  ' 

The  story  said  in  part: 
Sophomore  county  Congressman  Mike 
Barnes,  who  handily  turned  back  tl.e  chal- 
lenge of  former  congressman  Newton  Steers 
on  I'uesday,  is  now  the  senior  active  con- 
Kre.ssman  from  the  suburban  area 

'I  feel  pretty  lonely  down  here  today" 
Barnes  said  Wednesday 

"Ilie  loss  of  Herb  Harris  and  Joe  Fisher 
Is  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  Wasliliifrtoii  area 
and  our  Interests  in  Congress  '  he  said  "Both 
Joe  and  Herb  have  built  up  seniority  In  the 
institution,  and  they've  both  been  leaders  on 
the  whole  range  of  local  questions  that  are 
Important  to  us  " 

"With  Gladys  In  the  hospital  and  Joe  and 
Herb  defeated,  we  lose  'hree  of  our  most 
Important  advocate."!  for  federal  employees 
Yesterday  was  Just  devastatliiK  for  a  lot  of 
local  concerns."  Barnes  said 
Barnes  said   he  was  also  concerned  alx)ut 
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Metro  money,  which  he  caller  "an  annual 
fight  " 

■  I  don't  look  forward  to  waging  that  battle 
without  Joe  Fisher  and  Herb  Harris  '   he  said 

Barnes  said  Issues  sucli  as  impa.'t  aid  and 
revenue  sharing,  on  which  the  county  has 
been  fighting  a  rearguard  action  In  recent 
years,  will  become  e.en  more  dilflcult  "Wi'h 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  'he 
prospect  oi  wlnninp  some  of  these  fights 
doesQ't   look   too   good  "   he  said 

"I  feel  a  lot  of  res-)onsiblIlty  to  pick  up 
some  of  these  battles  that  the  others  have 
been   leading  very  effectively."  Barnes  said 

I  do  not  just  rise  tonight  to  talk  about 
my  feelings  about  wiiat  a  great  lo.ss  Herb 
and  Joe  are  for  our  area  I  feel  it  very 
sincerely  and  I  say  it  every  opportunity 
that  I  get  Herb  and  Joe  came  to  Con- 
gress both  after  long  careers  of  public 
.service,  both  nationally  and  in  local  gov- 
ernment 

Mr  Speaker.  Joe  Fisher  came  to  the 
Hou.se  m  1974,  after  a  very  distinguished 
career  already  in  public  service.  At  the 
national  level  he  was  a  senior  economist 
for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers  and 
for  the  State  Department  On  the  local 
level,  in  northern  Virginia.  Joe  served 
as  one  of  the  most  respected  members 
ever  of  the  Arlington  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion Commi.s.sion,  the  Northern  Virginia 
Regional  Planning  District  Commission, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authontv.  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments. 

Joe's  major  elective  position  prior  to 
his  service  in  tl-.e  House  was  on  the  Ar- 
lington County  Board  where  he  served 
with  tremendous  distinction  for  U  years 
Joe  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
tensive experti.se  in  the  field  of  the  econ- 
omy and  taxation  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  begin- 
ning with  his  first  term  here  in  1975.  Joe 
worked  to  reform  our  tax  laws  As  a 
member  of  thp  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
he  helped  get  the  new  congressional 
budget  process  off  the  ground  and  func- 
tioning to  give  us  greater  control  over 
Federal  expenditures. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Environmental 
Study  Conference.  Joe  Fisher  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  i.ssucs  afTecting  the 
quality  of  life  acro.ss  our  Nation  and  also 
here  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
n  2030 

Whenever  the  Hou.se  has  dealt  with 
the  Metro  subway  system,  the  problem 
of  airport  noise  at  National  and  Dulles, 
which  were  both  in  Joe's  district,  and 
pollution  in  the  Potomac  River,  Joe 
Fisher  was  there  offering  his  always 
thoughtful  leadership  on  the.se  local  is- 
sues so  important  to  his  constituency — 
issues  also  very  visible  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  who  reside 
in  the  metropolitan  area— many  issues 
in  Joes  district 

On  i.ssues  afTectmg  Federal  employees, 
a  constituency  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance in  all  of  our  districts,  Jof  has 
worked  to  insure  that  Government  work- 
ers reroM-p  f:,,r  vnlnries  and  berv^rifs  fie 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
earlier  this  year  to  argue  pa.ssionately. 
and  I  might  say  successfully  for  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees who  were  threatened  by  inflation 


and  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Harris  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1974,  and  he  is 
now  completing  his  third  term  in  the 
House  as  Virginia's  Eighth  District  Rep- 
resentative Herb  has  served  on  three 
committees:  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  on  two  of  those: 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
this  year 

Herb  is  widely  respected  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  a  hard-working,  effective  legisla- 
tor who  does  his  homework  and  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  his  constituents.  His 
public  town  meetings  and  his  local  con- 
stituent service  offices  have  provided  an 
easy  and  convenient  opportunity  for 
p?ople  to  question  him  about  his  votes 
and  to  state  their  own  feelings  about  is- 
sues before  the  Congress 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary  Herb  has  worked  tireles."ly  to 
streamline  the  Federal  regula'ory 
process,  revise  and  update  the  criminal 
uistice  s  stem,  restore  comp)etition  to  the 
oi!  and  other  big  industries,  and  reqiiire 
tublic  disclosure  of  lobbyists'  actnities. 
Herb's  priorities  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  included  ;>re- 
servinu  the  semiannual  cost-of-livine  ad- 
'ustments  for  Federal  and  military  re- 
tirees, and  keening  Saturday  mail  deliv- 
ery: a.ssurniK  that  Federal  employees  re- 
ce'vp  pay  and  benefits  comparable  to 
nrivate-sector  employees:  and  prevent- 
ing a  merger  ot  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Svstem  and  the  .social  security  sys- 
tem which  would  break  the  contract  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  with 
its  em'^loyees 

On  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. Herb  led  the  successful  fifiht  oppos- 
ing DC  commuter  tax  legislation,  spon- 
sored legislation  which  authori?ed  the 
Federal  funding  needed  to  complete  the 
101  miles  01  the  Metro  system,  and  he 
encoura'^ed  regional  approaches  by 
.Marvland  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  gasoline,  natu- 
ral gas,  and  water  supplies  Herb  also 
sponsored  lecis'ation  to  fund  a  study  of 
extending  the  Metro  rail  service  to  the 
Hurke  Sorinpfie'd.  and  the  Dulles 
Reston  areas  of  h's  district:  and  to  fund 
a  complet-v'  renovation  of  the  Wilson 
Bridpe.  le-'islation  which  we  .lust  got 
'h'-oiu.'h  the  House  today. 

In  addit'on.  Herb  has  been  leading  a 
maior  investigation  into  uasteful  Fed- 
eral contracting  and  vear-end  spending 
sprees  Herb  has  spon.so^ed  legislation  to 
insure  conTpetition  in  the  use  of  outside 
consultants  and  contractor.--,  and  to  elim- 
inate year-end  speiiding.  He  has  al.so 
secured  passace  of  an  amendment  which 
makes  .sabotage  of  nuclear  powerplants 
a  Federa'  offense 

.An  international  trade  attorney  before 
coming  to  Congress.  Herb  Harris  helped 
draft  .America's  first  food  for  peace  law 
'n  1955  and  narts  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  He  .served  as  a  US  delegate 
to  the  Un'tea  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  and  he  was  a  member 


of  President  Johnson's  Public  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade  Policy 

Herb  Harri.<;  has  a  long  record  of  serv- 
ice m  northern  Virguiia  civic  and  public 
affairs,  including  service  as  president  of 
the  Fairfax  County  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations.  7  years  on  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  as  -.ice 
chairman  of  the  Metro  boara  of  directors. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  to- 
night that  I  really  will  be  lonely  here  as 
I  come  to  the  floor  for  votes,  as  I  come 
to  the  floor  seeking  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  colleagues  on  important  issues  be- 
fore us  when  Joe  Fisher  and  Herb  Har- 
ris are  not  here 

As  a  personal  note,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  thoughtful,  always  very  responsible 
and  deliberate  counsel  that  Joe  F^he:. 
has  given  to  this  body  is  going  to  be 
missed,  not  only  by  those  of  us  who  will 
serve  here  in  the  future,  but  by  the 
people  he  served  so  ably,  and  by  this  Na- 
l.on  and  by  this  world. 

Herb  Harris  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us  for  hL':  humor,  for  his  indefatigable 
efforts  on  behalf  of  any  issue  w  ith  which 
he  became  a.ssociated,  and  for  his  ability 
to  articulate  and  advocate  issues  .so  ef- 
fectively— and   for  his  humor 

If  Gladys  Spellman  were  here  tonight. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  is  what  she  would 
talk  about.  So  many  times  after  a  really 
tough  vote.  Gladys  and  I  would  be  back 
up  here  in  the  comer,  and  we  would  be 
thinking,  how  are  we  going  to  explain 
this  one  back  home?  And  Gladys  would 
grab  me  by  tiie  arm  and  say.  "Let's  go 
find  Herb  He  will  give  us  a  good  line  on 
this  one.'  And  Herb  would  have  a  bit  of 
wit  that  one  could  use  in  difficult  mo- 
ments to  make  it  possible  for  me  and 
Gladys  and  others  in  the  House  to  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  need  to  taKC  our- 
selves as  seriously  as  .sometimes  this 
institution  makes  us  feel  we  might 

I  am  going  to  mis.s  Joe  and  Herb  tre- 
mendously. But  one  thing  I  feel  confident 
01  IS  the  inscription  on  the  wall  at)o\e 
me  that  I  read  .so  often  as  I  am  sitting 
here  on  the  floor  and  listening  to  de- 
bate The  statement  of  Daniel  Webster 
IS  going  to  be  remembered  as  applying  to 
these  two  gentlemen  who  served  here 
so  well.  The  statement  reads: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Us  powers  build  up  Us  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  ^;reat  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  m  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distiniruished  col- 
leagrues,  Joe  Fisher  and  Herb  Harris. 
have  performed  many  things  in  this  verj' 
room  that  are  worthy  to  be  remembered 

Mr.  -^'AMPLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BARNES  I  am  delighted  to  .vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  -W  AMPLER  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland  for 
yielding. 

May  I  express  to  the  gentleman  on  be- 
half of  the  Virginia  delegation  our  ap- 
preciation for  his  takinc  this  time  to  pay 
proper  respect  and  tribute  to  our  two 
distinguished  colleagaies  from  northern 
Virginia 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
knows,  I  am  not  of  the  same  political 
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party  ixs  our  two  oollw<ues  from 
northern  V'irKinta.  but.  nonetheless.  I  am 
appreciative  of  their  dedicated  service 
here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Al- 
so the  ^;entlemiln  from  Maryland  knows 
that  northern  Virginia  is  not  typical  of 
some  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  that  this  gentleman  repre- 
sents a  small  town  and  rural  constitu- 
ency, but.  northern  Virginia  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  As  the  associate  dean  of  the 
delegation.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  our  appreciation 
for  the  loyal  service  of  Joe  Fishfr 
and  Herb  Harris  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  one  who  has  served 
here  for  a  fjeriod  of  years,  and  one 
who  has  known  political  victory  and 
political  defeat,  let  me  .say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Marvland  I  am  sure  we 
all  like  it  better  when  we  win  than  when 
we  lose,  but  that  is  political  reality 

I  want  to  sav  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  to  the  Speaker  that  our 
two  distinguished  collea!;ues  from  Vir- 
ginia carrv  with  them  as  they  leave  this 
session  of  Congress  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Virginia  delectation  and.  I  am  sure,  the 
entire  membership  of  this  Hou.se  We  ex- 
press to  them  our  appreciation  for  the 
contributions  that  thev  made  in  the 
various  committees  on  which  they  .serve 
and  to  their  contributions  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  what 
the  future  may  hold.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
again  I  want  to  express  the  anpreciation 
of  the  people  of  Virr:*nia  for  the  loyal, 
dedicated  serv  ce  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Virc*nia.  Mr  Harris  and  M- 
FisHER  They  carry  with  them  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future,  not  only  for  Ihem- 
-selves  but  for  their  families  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be  hearing  more  from 
them  in  the  future 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  and  thank  him  ai-ain  for  taking  this 
time  and  paymg  proper  respect  to  these 
two  distinguished  colleagues  of  ours  from 
Virginia. 

n  2040 

Mr  BARIvfES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  comments. 

Mr,  BEDEI.L,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  BEDELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  T  guess  my 
purpo.se  m  being  here  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  to  let  the  country  know  that 
it  is  not  lust  the  people  from  Maryland 
and  the  people  from  Virginia  and  the 
people  from  the  East  that  appreciate'! 
the  great  .services  performed  by  our  col- 
leagues Herb  Harris  and  .Foe  Fisher  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  .says  that  it  is 
going  to  be  lonely  without  them  here 
It  is  not  only  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land who  is  going  to  be  lonely  without 
them  here,  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  who  is  go'ng  to  be 
lonely  without  them  here,  and  a  great 
many  other  people  who  serve  in  this 
body  as  well. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  indi- 
cated that  they  had  helped  him  when  he 


came  to  Congress  I  came  to  CoruTc^s 
with  thpiii,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
thf'v  helped  nie  as  well  We  were  .1  part 
of  thai  group  that  came  m  tOLiether.  that 
instituted  a  i;reat  many  changes  It  was 
an  excituig  time  inr  u.s,  and  it  was  partly 
because  of  havmt;  Herb  Harhis.  as  Ihe 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  with  his  hu- 
mor, as  well  as  Joe  Fisher  with  his  ma- 
turity, that  meant  a  greai  deal  to  us. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  lo.ss 
for  the  Federal  employees,  but  I  want 
him  to  know  it  is  not  just  the  Federal 
employees  who  have  lost  by  not  having 
these  two  fine  men  here  to  serve  us  in 
the  Congress  I  was  well  aware  of  Joe 
Fishers  concern  for  the  future  and  hLs 
interest  in  where  we  are  headed,  not 
just  today,  but  iti  the  future  There  are 
not  many  people,  probably,  that  rcnilize 
how  knowledgeable  Herb  Harris  was  on 
agricultural  policies  I  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  I  wa.s  astounded 
to  find  out  how  knowledgeable  Herb  was 
in  regard  to  thase  particular  policies, 

I  tell  many  people  that  what  we  do 
here  in  the  Congre.ss  in  trying  to  be  of 
service,  that  is  not  nearly  as  much  the 
laws  that  we  may  pass  as  individuals, 
but  the  example  that  we  may  set  for  oth- 
ers as  we  serve  here.  And  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  no  two  people  who 
fit  that  de.scriptlon  any  better  and  who 
set  a  better  example  than  our  two  col- 
leagues from  Virginia,  so  that  I  tell  you 
that  the  Middlewest  will  mi.ss  them  just 
as  the  people  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia will  mi.ss  them 

But.  mostly  I  am  thankful  for  having 
had  the  opixirtuntty  to  serve  with  them, 
to  know  them,  and  for  the  service  which 
they  have  performed  for  all  of  us  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
calling'  for  th's  si>eclal  order, 

Mr  BARNES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution 

In  closing.  I  just  want  to  say  a  couple 
of  other  things  very  briefly  I  spent  sev- 
eral dav.s  sitting  in  that  chair  right 
there  with  Joe  Fisher  last  year  .Ihe  and 
I  had  an  amendment  that  we  iiitt'tuled 
to  ofTer  that  I  called  the  Fisher- Barnes 
amendment,  and  Joe  called  the  Barnes- 
Fisher  amendment  It  was  a  lengthy 
wait  during  the  budget  process  for  the 
opportunity  to  offer  our  amendment. 

It  was  literally  day  after  day  as  we 
awaited  the  opportunity  to  offer  our 
amendment,  and  Joe  and  I  sat  some- 
times almost  hour  after  hour  waiting' 
patiently — sometimes  not  so  patiently- - 
for  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment 

But,  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  had 
the  chance  to  ta'k  at  length  with  Joe 
and  to  come  to  have  such  enormous  re- 
spect for  the  way  in  which  he  analyzes 
Issues  and  the  thoughtful  and  respon- 
sible manner  in  which  he  always  exer- 
cises his  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  As  I  look  back  on  my  first 
term.  I  do  not  have  any  better  friends 
in  Congress  than  Joe  Fisher  and  Herb 
Harris,  and  an  Indication  that  this  Is 
not  simply  respect  for  the  profession - 
al'sm  of  colleagues  and  the  role  we 
played  together  as  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, but  actua'ly  personal  affection  for 
fellow  human  beings  and  friends  is  that 


rny  wife  Claudia  is  .seated  in  the  gallery 
tonight,  and  has  joined  us  tonight  to 
be  here  for  this  tribute  to  our  friends. 
Herb  and  Joe:  and,  I  might  add  to  their 
wives,  Nancy  Harris  and  Margaret 
Fisher 

Herb  and  Joe  found  the  time  to  be 
such  great  family  men  while  serving  in 
this  t)ody  Herb  has  five  children,  Joe 
ha-s  seven  children,  and  their  children 
and  their  grandi  hildren  liavc  great  rea- 
son to  t>e  proud  of  the  record  of  public 
service  of  two  out.'standing  Members  of 
the  US  Congre.ss,  It  has  been  a  privilege 
that  I  will  never  forget  to  serve  with 
them,  and  an  honor  to  stand  here  today 
in  tribute  to  them 

•  Mr  JEFFRIE.S  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
former  coi  hairmaii  of  the  Environmental 
Study  Conference  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
admiration  for  the  fine  work  and  the 
resulting  achievements  of  Joe  Fisheh 
during  his  notable  service  as  cochairman 
While  I  have  deep  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  as  an  Individual.  I 
respect  him  even  more  as  a  conscientious 
and  expert  legLslator, 

While  there  are  many  examples  of 
Joe's  work  on  legislative  matters  which  I 
could  describe  as  outstanding.  I  believe 
his  most  notable  achievements  have  come 
in  .seeking  an  appropriate  balance  of  our 
national  energy  and  environmental  goals 
His  dedication  to  the  development  of  a 
coherent  and  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policy  with  full  recognition  of  the 
effects  upon,  and  respect  for.  the  environ- 
ment has  been  evident  in  his  .service  for 
the  past  6  years, 

Joe  Fisher's  leadership  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  on  the  landmark 
environmental  and  energy  legislation  of 
the  past  six  sessions  of  Congre.ss  His  sup- 
port has  been  important  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  such  as  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977,  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  I^ands  Conser- 
vation Act.  and  other  legislation  protect- 
ing our  vital  natural  resources  Yet  this 
concern  for  our  environment,  and  the  en- 
vironment of  generations  yet  to  come,  has 
been  balanced  by  a  determination  to 
find  realistic  solutions  to  the  energy  chal- 
lenges which  confront  our  Nation  Joes 
lendership  on  the  implementation  of  so- 
lar energy  banks  was  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  an  Integral  i)art  of  a  na- 
tional energy  pwlicy,  A  few  weeks  ago  at  a 
ri>ception  in  his  honor,  Congressm.in 
Kisher  commented  that  the  passage  of  a 
chemical  waste  cleanup  bill  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  conclusion  to  his  career 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  I  would 
like  to  view  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Containment  Act  of 
1980  as  the  crowning  achievement  and  a 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  career  of  this 
fine  Virginia  statesman 

I  wish  our  good  friend  well  in  the  time 
he  spends  outside  of  this  particular  insti- 
tution and  am  hopeful  that  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  wisdom  and  experience  • 
•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
I'ke  to  take  this  moment  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  man  who  in  a  relatively 
brief  time  period  has  become  a  highly 
resf)ected  Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
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orable  Joseph  Fisher,  of  Virginia,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  ol  this  Coni;re.ss,  I 
foiv^ider  mm  a  fine  iriend  aiui  w  1  1  .n.js 
hi.s  ( oriijany  m  the  House, 

Joe  Fisher  gamed  a  reputat  on  in 
Congress  as  an  honest,  sincere,  h.ird- 
workmg  public  servant  who  fell  thai  the 
needs  of  the  general  public  should  never 
take  second  fiddle  to  the  desires  of  a 
special  few  He  truly  loved  his  constitu- 
ents and  did  his  best  to  tend  to  their 
needs,  an  innovat.\e  man  of  action  who 
fought  hard  on  a  range  of  issues  impor- 
tant to  him.  i.ssues  such  as  the  survival 
of  the  small  businessman,  airport  noi.se. 
mass  transit,  and  among  others,  address- 
ing the  needs  ol  the  elderly. 

He  served  adm  rably  on  the  all  im- 
portant Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  he  quickly  gained  respect  for  his 
knowledge  on  the  numerous  issues  facing 
the  committee,  and  he  constantly  fought 
for  improvements  in  our  Nat  ion  s  Social 
Security  System,  especially  in  the  area  of 
providing  equity  of  payments  to  women 

A  man  concerned  with  the  affects  of 
noise  pollution  cmnating  from  National 
Airport.  Joe  has  fought  hard  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  relative  u.sc  of  the  airport 
A  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  mass 
transit  to  reduce  air  pollution  and  con- 
serve energy,  Joe  Fisher  has  suiiported 
construction  of  a  local  underground 
commuter-rail  system  which  benefits  the 
entire  Washuigton.  DC  .  metropolitan 
area.  In  addition,  he  has  authorized  a  bill 
calling  for  the  development  of  a  p'an 
for  the  protection  of  the  Potomac  River 
-shoreluie  in  Maryland  and  Virgmia.  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  scenic  and  historic 
waterways. 

Joe  Fisher  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  the  three  terms  he 
has  been  in  office  and  I  wish  h'm  all 
the  best  of  luck  and  hanpiness  in  his 
future  endeavors.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
continue  to  give  the  .same  all-out  effort 
he  shared  with  us  • 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  is  losing  two  of  its  hardest 
working  Members  with  the  retirements 
of  Herb  Harris  and  Joe  Fisher  after  6 
.vears  of  exemplary  service  to  their 
Nation. 

I  have  known  Joe  Fishfr  for  many 
years  having  served  together  with  Arthur 
Burns  on  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Joe's  leadership,  sharp 
intelligence,  and  sensible  ai)proach  to 
our  Nation's  complicated  problems  have 
earned  him  respect  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  1974.  as  a  freshman.  Joe 
played  important  roles  on  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  in  developing  tax  re- 
form legislation  and  energy  jjolicy  All 
of  us.  especially  residents  of  Virginia  s 
10th  District,  will  miss  Joe,  his  lovely 
Wife  Margaret,  and  their  seven  children 
The  people  of  Virginia's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict have  been  ably  represented  by  Herb 
Harris.  It  is  no  secret  that  Herp  earned 
his  seat  in  Congre.ss  the  hard  way- 
through  the  rough  and  tumble  of  Fairfax 
County  politics.  As  a  member  of  its 
board  of  supervisors  Herr  demonstrated 
his  genuine  concern  for  his  constituents 
problems  which  followed  h-m  to  this 
Chamber  He  has  always  been  a  staunch 
fighter  for  Federal  employees  and  he  has 


never  been  afraid  to  lake  a  stand.  All  of 
us  will  miss  Herb  and  we  wish  him  and 
his  gracious  wife,  Nancy  tiie  t>est  of 
luck  • 

•  Mr.  MINETA  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pK-ased  lo  have  this  opiwrlunity  to  praise 
the  work  of  our  two  colleagues  from 
nortliern  Virtiinia.  Herb  Harris  and  Joe 
F.sHEK.  who.  like  myself,  were  both 
elected  to  tlie  House  m  1974  I  know  I 
speak  for  other  classmates  of  ours  ■v.hen 
I  say  that  our  class  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  their  many  contributions. 

Herb  has  brought  his  considerable  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  to  his  job  as  rep- 
resentative of  a  district  which  houses 
many  Government  workers,  congres- 
sional staff  members,  and  his  congres- 
sional colleaKues  and  their  families,  in- 
cluding my  own,  I  am  certain  that  many 
others  will  be  joining  me  today  m  thank- 
ing Herb  for  the  major  role  he  played  in 
insuring  tlie  steady  expansion  of  Wash- 
itiKlon  s  Metro  Due  to  his  efforts,  the 
Metro  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
oulstandint:  rapid  transit  systems  na- 
tionwide, a  filling  feature  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  a  practical,  valuable 
transit  alternative  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  depend  upon  it 
daily.  Another  accomplishment  for 
which  Herb  can  justly  be  proud  is  a  bill 
that  was  enacted  this  past  October  to 
expand  the  historic  Manassas  Battle- 
ground by  1.500  acres.  Both  of  these 
longstanding  efforts  demonstrate  Herb's 
commitment  to  improving  the  area  he 
has  served  for  the  past  6  years, 

Joe  Fisher,  our  other  northern  Vir- 
ginia Congressman,  has  shared  Herbs 
interest  in  insuring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's involvement  in  expanding  the 
Metro,  Joe's  training  and  many  years  of 
experience  as  an  economist  ha\e  made 
him  an  invaluable  asset  to  both  the 
Budget  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees, which  he  has  served,  and  I,  like 
many  others,  have  often  sought  his  ad- 
vice on  economic  matters  .Joe  has  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  Einironmental  Study 
Conference  His  commitment  to  renew- 
able energy  source  development  ha.s  won 
him  a  reputation  as  a  leading  advocate 
for  a  responsible  and  enlightened  energy 
policy  The  House  will  also  mi.ss  his  sen- 
s  tnitv  and  keen  Intelligence 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  only  bright  sjiot  in 
saying  farewell  to  these  two  gentlemen 
is  in  knowing  that  their  homes  are 
nearby,  and  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
our  friendship  with  them  long  past  the 
closinc  days  of  this  Congre.ss, • 

•  Mr  VAMTK  Mr  "Speaker  I  am  pleased 
to  io'n  wHh  mv  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Joe  Fisher  It 
has  been  mv  privilege  to  work  with  Joe 
for  6  years  in  the  House  and  to  .serve 
with  him  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
m'ttee,  and  my  Subcommittee  on  Trade 

Joe  has  never  been  afraid  to  take 
controversrd  positions  and  he  was  never 
interested  in  hiding  his  views  from  his 
constituents  in  order  to  become  non- 
controversial.  A  professional  economist 
of  great  repute.  He  never  limited  himself 
to  one  i.ssue  but  could  be  found  working 
simultaneously  on  taxes  and  energy. 


I  will  always  remember  Joe  Fisher  as 
a  man  with  excellent  legislative  skills 

I  wish  Joe  good  liealih  and  a  happy 
retirement  His  work  in  the  Congress  was 
important  and  well  done.* 

•  Mr  BUTLER,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  ii^. 
honoring  my  good  friena,  the  dislm- 
gu  shed  gentleman  from  the  lOlh  District 
of  Virginia,  Joe  Fisher  His  intelligence 
and  cooperative  spirit  are  highly  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  1  have  been  privileged  to  work 
with  him  on  many  projects  of  mutual 
concern  to  Virginia  and  the  Natioii 
While  our  political  philosophies  may 
differ,  I  never  considered  our  difference; 
to  be  personal.  I  value  his  friendship  and 
respect  hs  ir.iellert,  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  times  when  our  paths  will 
cross  again, 

I  also  take  ihLs  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Virginia.  Herbert  Harris  We 
sened  together  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  have  had  se\eral 
occasions  to  work  jointly  on  issues  of 
concern  to  ihe  entire  State  ol  Virginia 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  Virginia  cares 
ex -offender  project  which  would  not  be  in 
op)eration  today  without  his  cooperation 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  involved  in  community  matters 
affecting  the  citizens  of  northern 
Virgmia  • 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Barnes ■  for  taking 
this  special  order  so  that  we  can  salute 
two  Members  from  tne  Old  Dominion 
the  Honorable  Herb  Harris  and  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Fisher  who  will  not 
be  returning  for  the  97th  Congress.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  on  both  side? 
of  the  aisle  will  agree  that  these  ex- 
em!:lary  public  .servants  will  be  missed 
in  the  coming  years 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  note  the  ac- 
complishments of  my  distinguLshed  col- 
leagues and  friends  Herb  Harris  and 
Joe  Fishep  in  the  U  S  House  of  Ftepre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Herb  Harris  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  the  representative  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Virginia 
in  1974  During  his  tenure,  he  has  pur- 
sued not  only  the  best  interests  of  the 
voters  in  that  district  but  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  in  lliis  Nation 

Mr  Speaker,  m  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, Herb  has  pioneered  legislation 
to  increase  the  cost  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment contracting,  strengthen  the 
merit  system,  and  to  protect  employee 
rights.  Additionally,  Herb  has  taken  a 
position  of  strong  leadership  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  He  has  done 
a  yeoman's  job  as  the  committee  worked 
to  revise  and  update  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker,  Herb  ha.--  worked 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Virginia,  but  for  the  residents 
of  northern  Virginia,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Maryland  metropolitan 
area  As  a  member  of  tlie  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  Herb  success- 
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fully  sponsored  legislation  to  uicrease 
Federal  funds  to  complete  the  entire  101 
mile  metro  system  and  to  encourage  rc- 
Kiuiiiil  approaches  to  such  problems  as 
uir  p<.)llution.  water  supply,  and  energy 
sourcjs  In  this  manner,  Hkrb  has 
worked  to  unify  the  ellorUs  of  and  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  this  metropolitan 
area 

Mr  Spenker,  my  diiUngui-shed  col- 
lenKue  Jof;  Fisiikh.  too.  represents  a  dis- 
trict in  the  northern  Virginia  area — the 
lOlh  ConKre.sslional  District  Lake  his 
coUeagui'.  Herb  Hakkis.  Joe  has  served 
also  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Joe  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Through  his  -subcommittee  as- 
signments of  this  committee,  Joe  has 
been  a  relormer  on  tax  and  bocial  se- 
curity legislation.  Joe  s  overriding  con- 
cern with  tax  legislation  relates  to  the 
proper  rnodifuiition  ol  current  tax  laws 
to  stiniuhile  investment  and  restore  pro- 
ductivity Witli  regard  to  the  social  se- 
curity system,  Joe  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  insuring  that  the  system  meeUs 
the  needs  of  all  Americans 

.\dditionally,  Jok  has  been  a  trail- 
blazer  in  terms  of  environmental  Issue.s 
Mr  Speaker.  Joe  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Environmental  Study  Con- 
ference and  accordingly  coordinated  the 
inth  annual  Congressional  Earth  I>ay 
Joe  also  played  an  active  role  in  the 
drafting  and  passage  of  the  .\lask:t  land.s 
bill  and  the  superfund  bill  two  land- 
mark pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  clasing,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  both  men  have  contributed  to 
the  resolution  of  .some  of  our  kev  domes- 
tic problem.s  As  a  result  of  their  tirele.ss 
efforts,  the  American  domestic  policy  is 
stronger  Th  s  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
the.se  outstanding  men  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wi.shing  them  the  best  in 
the  liitiirc  • 

•  Mr  I'HILI.IP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  Herb 
Harris  He  is  a  good  fnend  and  outstand- 
ing colleague  who  suffered  defeat  after 
serving  6  years  m  the  House. 

Herb  .served  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Comriuttees.  where  he  performed 
as  a  highly  competent  and  extremely 
pnxiuctive  legislator  Acutely  aware  of 
the  intimate  relationship  oetween  his 
dLstrict  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
ju.st  next  door.  Herbs  WDrk  ultimately 
benefited  District  of  Columbia  residents 
as  well  as  his  own  constituents  Ex- 
amples of  this  include  his  concern  for 
PVderal  workers  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Metro  subway  system  Hkrbs 
successful  efforts  in  providing  needed 
prot«-ction  for  Manassas  National  Battle- 
field F'.irk  is  one  of  many  legacies  Herb 
Harris  h.i.s  left  his  country 

It  i.s  my  hn[H'  that  Hkrb  will  continue 
to  remain  poiituallv  active,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  return  to  the  House* 

•  Mr  MAZ/.OII  Mr  Sp<»aker.  I  would 
like  to  )oin  with  my  collengiies  ;n  the 
Hou.se  of  Repres<'ntatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  two  fine  gentltfiien  from  the  St,'ite 
of  Virginia  Congressmen  Hfrb  Harris 
and  .losFi-H  P^is'iFR  who  will  be  le-aving 
the  Hou.se  after  the  96th  Congress 


Hebb  Harris  aod  I  shared  a  coounon 
uond  even  l>efore  he  came  to  t*ie  Houae 
ot  Representatives.  He  attended  my  alma 
maUT.  the  Unlverstty  of  Notre  Dame, 
iuid  shares  my  love  and  respect  for  those 
•hallowed  halte"  we  both  knew  so  well. 

I  really  came  to  know  and  respect 
Herb  after  serving  with  him  on  bot^  the 
Judiciary  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Conunltteee  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  a 
most  efTective  Representative. 

Herb  championed  issues  of  importance 
to  his  constituents,  many  of  whom  are 
Federal  employees.  Among  .some  at  the 
concerns  he  actively  promoted  were  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  DC 
voting  rights,  as  well  as  measures  deal- 
ing with  ethical  reform. 

Joe  Pisher  s  departure  from  Congress 
will  be  regretted  by  all  who  know  of  his 
integrity  and  commitment  to  his  con- 
.slltuents  He  is  a  fine  legislator  who  can 
Lake  pnde  in  his  acronipllshmenUs  while 
serving  m  the  House 

I  extend  to  both  these  gentlemen— and 
to  their  families— best  wishes  for  a 
hapoy  and  .satisfying  future  • 
•  Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
praise  for  two  of  the  most  talented  and 
dedicated  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Repre.scntatives  has  had  in  many  a  year 
Both  Herb  Harris  and  Joe  Fisher  have 
b«:-en  highly  visible  and  efTective  mem- 
iM'rs  of  the  Virginia  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  moment  they  t(X)k  their 
oaths  of  office  6  years  ago  I  remember 
well  the  excitement  so  many  of  us  who 
live  in  the  Washington  area  felt  when 
these  two  new  champions  of  the  Deino- 
cratu  Party  swept  into  office,  and  their 
accomplishments  since  then  have  not 
disappointed 

Herb  Harris  maintained  an  almost  un- 
believable schedule,  trying  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  his  northern  Virginia 
constituents  and  to  shape  national 
policies  in  the  public  interest  I  particu- 
larly admired  his  forceful  and  widely 
noticed  efforts  to  reform  Government 
contracting  procedures  and  stop  year- 
end  spending  binges  I  could  not  begin 
to  count  the  times  that  I  would  hear  his 
vo'ce  on  my  radio  as  I  was  driving  care- 
fully home,  giving  reasoned  and  impas- 
s  oned  views  on  public  policy  issues  He 
was  never  inclined  to  duck  controversial 
Lssues  and  take  a  stand,  and  always 
seemed  to  be  leading  the  way  on  Issues 
like  Metro  and  regional  water  supplies 
We  will  .sorely  miss  his  company,  his 
compassion  and  his  effectivene.ss 

Joe  Flsher  probably  does  not  know 
th  s.  but  his  was  always  one  of  the  names 
I  would  check  on  the  electronic  voting 
di.splays  before  casting  my  own  vote  on 
Ways  and  Means  issues  We  were  to- 
gether on  so  many  issues,  and  joined  in 
pushing  for  enactment  of  some  40  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  legislation  in  the  96th 
Congre.ss  alone  I  was  always  grateful  for 
his  thoughtful  and  articulate  views  on 
issues  that  too  many  others  ignored- 
explosive  population  growth  around  the 
world,  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, and  decluiing  charitable  rontnlni- 
tions  in  the  United  States.  I  also  knew  I 
could  consistently  trust  his  leadership 
and  judgment  on  complex  issues  like  un- 


employment compensation  and  tax  law 
changes  He  was  a  tireless  chairman  of 
the  Environmental  Study  Conference, 
arranging  and  attending  early  morning 
skull  sessions  on  tough  environmental 
problems  and  pushing  for  stronger  pro- 
tections for  our  beleaguered  parks, 
forests,  and  wUdemessei.  In  many  ways, 
his  contributions  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  House  are  irreplaceable.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  departure.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahforma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  having  requested  this  special 
order  so  that  we  could  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Jo.seph  Fisher. 

Joe  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  1974.  possessing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  as  an  econo- 
mist. Economics,  as  well  we  know,  is  a 
complex  and  difficult  discipline,  espe- 
cially to  explain  to  the  layman,  but  Joe 
always  made  it  understandable  for  those 
ol  us  here  m  the  House  who  were  not 
economists  Through  hi.s  assignment  on 
the  Way.s  and  Mean.s  Committee.  Joe  was 
able  to  make  good  use  of  hLs  expertise 
and  was  able  to  start  his  service  on  that 
committee  at  full  speed,  whereas  many 
others  began  to  learn  only  after  receiv- 
ing this  assignment  He  also  brought  to 
the  committee  experience  gained  from 
service  on  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
VLsors.  as  well  as  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  entire  legislative 
proce.ss.  and  of  course,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  has  benefited. 

While  Joe  was  keenly  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic nece.ssities  of  his  constituents  in 
Virginia's  10th  District,  he  did  not  ignore 
their  many  other  concerns  Unlike  most 
of  us,  Joe's  constituents  live  in  the 
Washington  area,  and  are.  perhaps,  more 
well-versed  in  the  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  affect  them  So.  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Joe  and  his  untiring  efforts  on 
their  behalf  that  he  was  able  to  address 
himself  to  the  many  Lssues  that  they 
brought  before  him. 

Although  Joe  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue with  us  on  a  day-to-day  basis  next 
Congrcs.";  its  he  is  from  the  Washington 
area.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  provide 
us  with  his  experti.se  when  we  are  in 
need  He  will  alwavs  be  welcome  on  the 
Hill. 

My  wife.  Ijee.  joins  me  in  wishing  Joe, 
his  wife.  Margaret,  and  their  entire  fam- 
Uv,  all  the  best  In  future  endeavors* 
•  Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker  I 
thank  the  eentleman  from  Maryand  for 
takinc  this  s;)ecial  order  to  commend 
our  Kood  friends  and  colleapnies.  Hehb 
Harris  and  .Inr  F^shtr  I  have  en.ioyed 
servint:  in  the  House  with  them  Both  of 
the.se  Ker.tlemen  have  achieved  a  high 
profile  in  Congre.ss  as  proeressive.  hard- 
work  in','  and  dedicated  lawmakers  They 
Slave  been  pst)ecially  efTective  in  helpinn 
their  constituencies  in  northern  Virginia. 
and  while  their  bid  for  reelection  was  not 
succe.ssful  this  time,  as  we  all  know  the 
margin  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents was  extremely  close 

As  a  memix-r  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Herb  Harris  is  known  for 
hLs  objective,  thoughtful,  and  analytical 
approach  to  complex   issues    These  are 
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traits  that  help  fashion  legislation  that 
takes  into  account  the  tremendous  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  the  committee 
While  we  have  had  our  d  fferences,  I  al- 
ways know  that  his  po  nt  of  view  will  be 
lorthrifiht  and  based  upon  strong  reason 
and  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Herb  Harris  is  active  in  the  political 
affairs  of  northern  Virginia,  and  there 
IS  no  question  that  we  will  t>e  hear  n? 
more  from  him  in  the  future  I  wish  h  m 
continued  success  and  commend  him  for 
a  job  well  done 

As  we  all  know,  .Joe  Fisher  brought 
a  wealth  of  practical  experience  and  aca- 
demic talent  to  the  House  upon  his  elec- 
tion 6  years  ago  His  experience  in  eco- 
nomics and  financ  al  matters  is  without 
equal  Since  rece  vmg  his  doctorate  from 
Harvard  University  over  30  years  ago. 
Joe  P'isher  has  held  impressive  position.s 
in  Government  as  an  economist  He  en- 
joys tremendous  respect  as  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
while  I  have  certainly  disagreed  with 
h.m  on  a  number  of  issues  before  the 
committee,  he  is  a  worthy  opponent  in 
this  connection,  a  gentleman  of  the  fir' t 
order. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Joe 
Fisher  in  the  years  ahead.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  a  credit  ta 
this  body  • 

•  Mr  W.\XMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  northern  Virginia  have  lost  two 
superb  legislators.  Herb  Harris  and  Joe 
Fisher  They  are  men  of  quality,  dedi- 
cation, and  commitment  who  hive  served 
their  communities,  the  country,  and  the 
Congress.  They  are  my  good  friends,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  their  leadership.  They 
will  be  sorely  mi.ssed 

Joe  Fisher  wa.s  elected  in  1974  and  won 
a  seat  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee His  expertise  in  economics  and  his 
heartfelt  concern  for  equity  in  the  tax 
la-v^smadc  Joe  a  ''ham.pion  o'  progressive 
and  responsible  tax  policy  He  has  been 
especially  forceful  as  a  proponent  for 
energy  con.servation.  and  wrote  into  law- 
several  crucial  provisions  that  encourage 
consumers  to  .vive  energy.  Joe  has  also 
been  one  of  the  leading  environmen- 
talists in  the  Hou.se.  We  have  greatly 
SenefiU'd  from  his  efforts 

Herb  Harris  was  also  elected  6  years 
ago  He  brought  to  Congress  an  abiding 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  hLs  constitu- 
ents, particularly  Federal  employees,  and 
an  enlightened  attitude  toward  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Herb  has 
al.so  been  outspoken  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  survival  of  the  State  of 
Lsrael  He  is  a  courageous  person  I  very 
much  hope  he  will  maintain  h's  active 
involvement  in  public  policy 

To  both  men.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  success  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  Cahfornia  Mr  Speak- 
er, among  the  Members  who  will  be  de- 
parting this  Congress  is  our  colleague 
Joseph  Fisher  As  one  who  has  admired 
his  contribution  to  the  legislation  and 
the  comity  of  this  institution.  I  will  miss 
Joes  presence  as  a  Member  A<~  one  who 
served  with  him  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Environmental  Studv  Con- 
ference. I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  ded- 
ication and  hsrd  work  on  behalf  of  the 
environment.  I  hope  and  expect  that  we 


will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  experi- 
ence and  intelligent  perspective  as  we 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  1980s.* 
*Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Shaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
friends  and  colleagues  from  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr  Barnes,  of  Maryland,  for  re- 
serving this  time  for  us  today. 

Throughout  this,  and  the  last  two 
Congresses.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
diligence  and  forthrightness  exhibited  by 
Herb  Harris.  His  tireless  and  seemingly 
thankless  work  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  proven  Herb's 
concern  for  the  seat  of  this  Government, 
the  Federal  City.  He  successfully  spon- 
sored increased  Federal  funds  to  com- 
plete the  entire  101 -mile  Metro  system 
here  m  Washington,  DC,  a  system  that 
IS  breathing  new  life  into  many  parts  of 
the  city. 

I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
mention  his  fine  record  of  service  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  he 
worked  to  revi.se  and  update  our  criminal 
justice  .system,  and  a  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hiiman  Resources  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

I  commend  Herb  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  for  Virginia's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional DLstrict.  and  know  that  hLs  con- 
stituents will  mLss  his  strong  voice  in  the 
next  Congress.  I  hope  that  Herb  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  us  with  his  expertise 
when  we  are  in  need.  Herb  will  always  be 
welcome  here  and  as  he  is  from  the 
Washington  area.  I  expect  that  he  will 
be  no  stranger  to  us. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  saying  fare- 
well to  Herb  We  wish  him  and  hLs  wife. 
Nancy,  and  their  five  children,  all  the 
t>est  for  the  future* 
<^  Mr  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
sorry  personally  and  professionally  and 
politically  that  Herb  E.  Harris  II  will 
not  be  a  Member  of  the  97th  Congress. 

I  was  a  cla.ssmate  of  Herb  Harris  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  School.  Then 
and  now.  I  have  come  to  admire  Herb 
Harris  as  a  remarkable  individual  with 
fine  talents  and  total  integrity. 

Herb  Harris  has  achieved  a  great  deal 
in  the  6  years  that  he  has  honored  the 
Nation  by  serving  this  countrv-  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  done  exceptionally  find  work  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Judiciarv-  Com- 
mittee, where  I  have  served  with  him  in 
many  capacities.  In  addition,  he  has  de- 
voted his  characteristic  industr>-  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  the  important  problem 
involving  the  DLstnct  of  Columbia  and 
surrounding  areas. 

I  know  that  Herb  Harris  wrill  return 
to  political  life  and  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity,  hopefully  in  the  ver\-  near 
future,  when  I  can  see  him  once  again 
serving  hLs  constituents  and  the  people 
of  America. 

I  send  to  Herb  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  and 
their  five  children,  my  very  best  wishes 
and  warm  regards* 

*  Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speak- 
er T  I'm  p'eised  to  join  m  honoring  these 
two  fine  members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Joe  Fisher  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


Joe  Fisher  is  a  scholar  of  national 
reputation.  He  has  put  that  scholarly 
background  to  good  use  in  our  work  on 
taxes  and  the  economy.  What  I  admire 
so  about  Joe  is  that  he  combines  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  With  his  scholarly 
background,  he  combined  a  healthy  dose 
of  commonsense  about  what  makes  good 
public  policy  and  what  can  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  the  real  world. 

Joe  was  never  afraid  to  take  contro- 
versial stands  when  he  was  convinced 
that  his  viewpomt  was  right.  I  will  miss 
his  frankness  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
issues  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor. 

Herb  Harris  was  enthusiastically 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. Federal  w  orkers  knew  they  had 
a  friend  in  Herb,  and  he  is  owed  a  debt 
by  every  Federal  worker  in  the  country 
for  what  he  has  achieved  to  help  them 
maintain  their  standard  of  hving.  But 
Herb's  vision  went  beyond  just  the  in- 
terests of  his  district.  He  also  strived  for 
things  that  were  good  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Herb  Harris  vigorously  pursued 
changes  in  wasteful  spending  pohcies  and 
was  instrumental  m  bringing  to  public 
attention  the  year-end  spending  sprees 
by  Federal  agencies  Herb  was  dedicated 
to  public  service  and  put  that  dedica- 
tion to  good  use  as  an  effective  represent- 
ative for  Virginia  and  for  the  Nation* 

*  Mr  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  north- 
ern Virginians  have  lost  a  tremendous 
•'one-two  punch"  with  the  departure  of 
Herb  Harris  and  Joe  Fisher  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress. 

I  have  observed  and  worked  with  both 
Joe  and  Herb  smce  they  took  office  6 
years  ago.  and  have  great  admiration 
for  both  of  them. 

Joe  Fishers  evenhanded  giudance 
on  tax  issues  and  social  security  ques- 
tions has  helped  me  reach  tough  deci- 
sions on  many  occasions  Even  as  a  new- 
comer, during  his  first  term  here  there 
was  general  recognition  that  Joe  was 
a  man  whose  advice  on  economic  mat- 
ters would  t>e  extremely  helpful  to  us. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
even  more  closely  with  Herb  Harris, 
since  we  are  both  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relation.-;,  which  I  chair  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  together  workmg  on 
ethics  m  government,  lobbymg  disclo- 
sure, regulation  reform,  private  claims 
bills,  and  much  more 

I  will  miss  Herb,  with  his  sense  of 
humor,  his  quick  wit.  and  his  incisive 
mind,  as  much  as  any  of  our  departing 
colleagues.  Hopefully  we  have  not  seen 
the  last  of  him  and  he  wUl  return 
quickly  * 

*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974. 
many  new  Members  came  to  this  body. 
and  two  of  the  most  distinguished  were 
the  gentlemen  we  honor  today.  Herb 
Harris  and  Joe  Fisher 

Herb  Harris  came  to  Congress  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia,  with  a 
long  list  of  accomplishments  in  his  pre- 
vious public  service  The  Fairfax  County 
board  of  supervisors,  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia  Transportation   Commission,    the 
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Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  the  Fairfax  Count/  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Associations,  and  nu- 
merous civic  groups,  have  all  expi-rienced 
the  impact  of    Hkrb  Hnrfis'  leadership. 

In  Congress.  Hefb  was  a  staunch  .sup- 
porter of  the  Metro  system  and  of  Fed- 
eral employees  On  the.se  and  many 
other  issues.  Herb  Harris  never  backed 
down  from  a  fight,  when  the  interests  of 
his  corustituents  and  the  Nation  were  at 
stake 

Joe  Fisher  from  Virginia's  10th  Dis- 
trict, also  came  to  Congress  in  1974.  well 
prepared  to  do  his  job  Besides  his  .serv- 
ice on  the  .Arlington  County  Board  and 
a  number  of  other  local  commissions.  Joe 
Fisher  came  to  th  s  House  as  a  highly 
respected  economist  and  had  served  on 
the  council  of  economic  advi.sers 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Joe  Fi'-her  played  an  im- 
portant role  on  tax  and  energy  matters 
Like  his  colleague  from  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. Joe  took  controversial  stands,  but 
always  with  the  interests  of  those  he  rep- 
resented in  mind 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  departure  of 
Herb  Harris  and  Joe  Fisher,  this  Hou.se 
will  lo.se  two  f'ne  m^n  but  most  of  all  we 
will  lo.se  two  good  friends  • 

•  Mr  LJHDERER  Mr.  Soeaker.  today  we 
honor  two  d'stineuished  colleatmes  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  both  of 
these  men  They  have  served  their  dis- 
tricts admirably  We  who  remain  in  the 
Congress  shall  sorely  miss  their  legisla- 
tive skills 

For  the  past  4  years.  I  have  served 
with  Joe  Fisher  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Dur'ng  that  time,  we  have 
worked  together  on  many  important  tax 
i.s.sues.  HLs  background  m  economics  has 
proved  ver>'  helpful  in  the  committee's 
deliberations  His  contributions  to  our 
debates  have  been  c'ear  pnd  to  the  point. 
I  know  that  Joe  has  given  me  much  as- 
sistance in  understanding  tax  legislation 
and  I  am  sure  that  other  Meml)ers  are 
also  indebted  to  him  for  this  reason 

Herb  Harris  is  a  special  friend  When 
I  first  came  to  the  House,  he  showed  me 
the  ropes  and  taught  me  how  to  get 
things  done  on  Capitol  Hill  He  was  mv 
big  brother  Since  that  time,  our  friend- 
ship has  continued  to  grow  I  know  that 
we  shall  rema'n  friends  for  a  long  time 

Both  of  these  men  represent  the  sub- 
urban communities  of  Washington  Con- 
sequently, many  of  their  constituents  are 
Federal  emplovees  or  former  Federal 
workers  Both  Htrb  and  Joe  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  fighting  for  the  in- 
terests of  these  constituents  The  Federal 
worker  and  the  Federal  retiree  had 
strong  advo<-ates  in  Herb  Harris  and  Joe 
Fisher  They  will  be  difficult  to  replace  • 

•  Mr.  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  and  the 
countless  friends  of  Joseph  Lyman 
Pi.shi:r  will  miss  a  great  deal  his  presence 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  were 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  this  talented 
and  able  man  as  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  for  6  years  A  grad- 
uate of  Bowdom  College  with  a  Ph  D 
in  economics  from  Harvard  University 
he  served  as  a  professional  economist 
and  as  the  president  of  the  Resources  for 


the  Future  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
e.ection  to  the  94th  Congress.  He  is  one 
of  the  Nation  s  top  experts  in  the  area 
of  economic  planning  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  natunU  resources. 

In  addition.  Joe  Fisher  was  for  many 
years  the  national  moderator  luid  board 
chairman  of  the  Unitarian-Uruversalist 
A  .  .jciation.  He  served  as  the  senior  econ- 
j....st  for  many  years  on  the  Council  ol 
Economic  Advisers  and  had  the  role  of  a 
planner  lor  the  Natural  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  for  a  number  of  years. 

Joe  Fisher  served  with  distinction  a-s 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  His  positions  were  always 
carefully  reasoned  and  were  highly  re- 
garded by  Members  of  the  House. 

I  send  to  Joe  and  to  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet, my  sincere  best  wishes  and  warm 
regards.  He  has  placed  all  of  vis  in  his 
debt.* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  1  join  in  this  tribute 
to  two  distinguished  gentlemen  from  the 
Virginia  delegation.  Joseph  L.  Fisher 
and  Herbert  E.  Harris  II.  Both  have 
..erved  their  Slate  and  country  well,  and 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Joe  Fuher  has  been  a  knowledgeable 
and  eloquent  member  of  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittees  on 
Trade  and  Social  Security.  His  expertise 
on  economic  issues  has  made  him  na- 
tionally known,  and  widely  respected 
among  colleagues  who  often  seek  his 
counsel 

Another  of  Joes  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  /irginia  and  the  Nation  has  been 
in  the  field  oi  environmental  research 
For  21  years.  Joe  was  a  member  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future.  Inc.,  serving  as 
president  for  15  of  those  years  During 
Joe's  tenure,  this  private  foundation 
conducted  fundamental  research  in  the 
crucial  fields  of  natural  resources  con- 
servation and  development,  and  environ- 
mental I  rotection  Joe  brought  that  ex- 
pertise to  Congress,  becoming  an  effec- 
tive and  respected  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Study  Conferences  The 
weople  of  th's  Nation  are  fortunate  to 
have  had  Joseph  Fisher  lending  his 
a'nindant  talents  to  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  and  environmen- 
tal problems. 

Joe's  Virginia  colleague.  Herb  Harris. 
hns  also  realized  great  success  in  imple- 
menting effective  environmental  pro- 
grams As  a  diligent  and  progressive 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committees on  Metropolitan  Affairs  and 
Governmental  AfTairs  and  Budget,  Herb 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  pro- 
frraTis  to  improve  the  air  and  water 
qualitv  in  this  area,  while  strengthening 
it';  enertry  resources  Herb  aLso  sponsored 
th-*  far-sighted  legislation  providing  the 
Fed"'-al  fends  necessary  to  complete  the 
Metro  rail  system — a  showcase  for  effec- 
t've  urtian  mass  transptortation 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources.  Herb  has  stressed 
the  tirotection  of  emnlovee  rights  and 
the  develo-^ment  of  cost-effective  policies 
for  Federal  Government  contracting 
Herb  his  also  .served  admirably  on  the 
Juc'iciary    Committee,    working    vigor- 


ously to  update  the  Nation's  troubled 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  many  diverse  areas.  Joe  Fisher  and 
Herb  Harris  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  region  and  the  entire  Nation  I 
prause  these  two  fine  men  for  the  depth 
of  their  commitment  and  the  breadth 
of  their  involvement  I  regret  that  their 
valuable  legislative  contributions  and 
friendly,  cooperative  demeanor  will  be 
absent  from  the  97th  Congress  • 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Herb  Harris,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  mo.st  cai>able  Congressman 
ever  to  serve  the  State  of  Virginia,  who 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session  I 
consider  him  a  fine  public  servant  who 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  serve  his 
constituents.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
him. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  facets  of 
working  in  this  Chamber  is  that  you  very 
quickly  develop  a  bond  of  friendship 
known  nowhere  else  Such  it  Is  with 
Herb,  a  man  I  have  known  only  for  a 
short  while,  yet  one  whom  I  have  grown 
to  respect  and  admire  I  know  of  few  men 
who  in  such  a  short  timespan  have  gar- 
nered .so  many  accomplishments  in  so 
many  areas,  and  I  consider  his  departure 
from  this  Chamber  a  tremendous  loss 

Herb's  committee  a.ssignments  re- 
flected his  sincere  concern  to  help  his 
people  A.S  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Herb 
used  his  legislative  skills  to  support  legis- 
lation designed  to  increase  the  cost  ef- 
fectivene.ss  of  Government  contracting, 
strengthen  the  merit  system,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  employees. 

While  serving  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Herb  was  a  major 
reason  why  the  Metro  rapid  rail  system 
has  become  the  success  it  is.  and  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  addressing  such  pressing 
issues  as  air  pollution,  water  supply,  and 
energy  sources  Herb  used  his  experience 
as  an  attorney  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  where  he  soon  f.'ained  the  ad- 
miration of  his  peers  for  his  ability  to 
deal  with  initiatives  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  to  restore 
competition  to  the  oil  industry. 

Herb  Harris  should  leave  Congress 
content  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
made  a  great  many  friends  who  have  ad- 
mired his  dedication  to  his  job.  and  1  ex- 
tend to  him  my  vory  best  wishes  for  a 
future  I  am  sure  will  be  filled  with  much 
success  and  happine.ss.« 

•  Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  the  country  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  Mr 
Barnes,  for  arranging  this  tribute  to  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Fisher. 
Both  of  these  men  are  immensely 
talented  and  hardworking. 

Herb  Harris  has  brightened  all  our 
days  by  his  good  humor  and  sensible 
ideas 

Joe  Fisher,  that  gentle  from  man.  has 
not  only  been  a  significant  conscience  in 
the  House  but  is  also  among  the  most 
erudite  of  Members. 

Both  of  these  colleagues  leave  a  lone- 
some place  in  their  stead  in  the  House.* 
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TRIBLrTE         TO         HON  MORGAN 

Ml'RPHY     AND      HON       BENNETT 
STEWART 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  Prke'  i.s  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

•  Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  'tis  the  sea- 
son for  .•^•i>ecial  orders,  and  I  am  here 
today  to  talk  about  two  of  our  colleagues 
from  IllinoLs  who  will  not  t>e  back  next 
year  Morgan  Murphy  and  Bennett 
Stewart. 

It  i.s  the  nature  of  this  place  that  the 
close  working  relationships  we  develop 
as  we  go  about  our  basiness  here  are 
biennially  subjeri  to  termination  It  is 
sad.  sometimes 

Morgan  Murphy  and  Bennett  Stewart 
are  from  adjacent  districts  in  Chicatso, 
Mr  Murphy  first  came  to  tlie  House  10 
years  ago  in  the  92d  Congress  and  has 
built  up  a  .solid  record  of  service  to  his 
constituents  and  to  the  Contire.ss.  I  con- 
sider him  a  fnemi  and  am  .sorry  to  see 
him  go. 

Morgans  record  was  well  established 
by  the  time  Bennett  Stewart  joined  us 
here.  I  found  Bennett  ea.sy  to  work  with 
and  a  gentleman  of  lionor,  sincerely 
concerned  about  the  ways  the  Federal 
Government  could  provide  services  to 
the  people  of  Chicago  I  am  sorry  the 
gentlemaii  was  not  destined  to  stay 
around  longer  I  enjoyed  having  him  as 
a  Member  of  our  delegation  and  wish 
him  the  best  in  future  pursuits 

To  Morgan.  I  would  note  that  we  have 
worked  together  successfully  in  the  past, 
and  I  will  miss  having  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking  on  matters  of  coiueni  to  our 
Stale,  to  the  Midwest,  and  to  the 
Nation 

I  regret  the  departure  of  both  these 
gentleman,  not  only  because  the  Ilhnois 
delegation  has  lost  two  Democratic 
.seats,  but  also  and  especially  because  I 
think  Morgan  Murphy  w;i.s  a  gocxi  leg- 
uslator  and  that  Bennett  Stewart  m  a 
single  term  .showed  con.siderable  poten- 
tial I  speak  for  the  Illinois  delegation 
and  for  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  whole — although  I  invite  individual 
Members  U)  speak  for  thcnuselves — in 
expre-ssint;  gratitude  for  their  contribu- 
tions and   sorrow   at    their   departure.* 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Morgan  P. 
Murphy,  who  represents  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Mr  Murphy  has  been 
highly  poimlar  in  his  d'strict  as  demon- 
strated by  his  consistently  wide  margins 
of  election  victories 

Since  we  both  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1970,  I  have  come  to 
respect  this  man  of  great  integrity,  dedi- 
cation, and  principle  He  has  also  won 
the  esteem  of  such  groups  as  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  and  the 
National  Farmers  Un'on 

The  rapidly  increasing  conservative 
trend  that  has  marked  the  pa.st  decade 
has  not  engulfed  Mr  Murphy.  An  exam- 
ple of  his  firm  commitment  is  hi.s  con- 
tinued resistance  to  attempts  to  increase 
military  .'pending  and  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

I  salute  Mr  Mukphy  and  sincerely 
thank  him  for  lus  valuable  and  devoted 
service  in  the  House  • 

•  Mr   ADDABBO    Mr    Speaker,  the  re- 


tirement of  the  Honorable  Bennett 
oTEWART  from  the  great  city  of  Chicago 
1.--  indeed  a  great  lass  to  the  House  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
bE.v  touched  many  of  us  and  will  be 
jiiis-^ed  A  man  of  compassion,  dignity, 
.  nd  .nle.ligence,  Ben  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  House  far  scx)ner  than  most 
newcomers  to  Congress,  and  I  consider 
.1  an  honor  to  iiave  served  with  him. 

To  many  Ireshman  Congressmen  the 
House  1.-  a  rather  confusing  ai;d  com- 
,  iicatea  place  to  work.  It  ls  for  that 
reason  that  most  first  term  Representa- 
tives tend  to  stay  m  the  background. 
:)  tent  to  follow,  not  lead.  Bennett 
Stewart,  as  we  all  know,  felt  the  need.s 
of  the  (  eople  of  Chicago  were  loo  im- 

•  orlant  to  have  him  waste  any  time  in 
.■a;;hington.    and    he    immediately    set 

out  to  tackle  issues  of  great  concern  to 
himself  and  his  people  He  distinguished 
himse'.f  in  numerous  fields,  earning  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  for  hard  work 
and  devotion  to  detail.  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights  he  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Equal    Credit    Opportunity    Act,    a    lav. 

e  igned  to  prohib:t  discrimination 
against  any  apjihcant  for  credit  on  the 
basis  of  location  of  residence,  ts  well 
as  the  Nondiscrimination  in  IiLsurance 
\ct  of  11*  ."9  a  law  designed  to  correct  a 
serious  problem  that  today  exists  m  the 
;n.surance  industry 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
jiEN  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  he  soon  became  an  invaluable 
inember,  a  ni  'U  committed  to  improxlng 
tiie  quahty  of  housing  and  fransporta- 

lon  in  our  cities  An  oulsp^oken  advo- 
cate lor  the  senior  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, he  supported  the  Older  .Americans 
Employment  Rights  Act.  a  law  designed 
to  ban  completely  age  discrimination  In 
the  private  sector. 

I  have  only  mentioned  just  a  few  of 
the  many  arens  wiiere  Ben  lent  his  sup- 
port. As  he  returns  home  to  Chicago 
Ben  should  leave  content  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  lias  served  his  city  and  his 
Nation  well,  and  I  wish  him  the  finest 
.11    health    and    success   m    the    future.* 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  i<  with 
lireat  sadness  that  I  bid  goodbye  to  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bennett 
McVey  Stewart  In  the  2  years  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  has  accumulated  an  excep- 
tionally long  and  distinguished  record  of 
accomplihmcnts  and  the  House  will  cer- 
tainly sutler  from  the  loss  of  his  extraor- 
dinary energies. 

Mr  Stewart  has  championed  causes 
which  will  benefit  not  only  his  Chicago 
district  but  all  Americans.  As  a  member 
oi  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
w  orked  extensively  for  urban  housing  de- 
velopment, lair  hous  ng  laws,  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  air  safety.  Congress- 
man Stewart  has  also  championed  such 
causes  as  pun  control,  CETA  programs, 
privacy  protection,  and  the  Moscow- 
Olympic  boycott. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  humanitarian 
and  dedicated  man.  whose  performance 
far  surpasses  the  length  of  his  stay  in 
office,  must  take  his  leave  from  the  Con- 
gress I  know  that  he  shall  continue  his 
valiant  efforts  through  other  avenues, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  * 

•  Mr    ADDABBO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  join 


my  fellow  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  close  personaJ  fnend,  the 
Honoiable  Morgan  F  Murphy  of  Ilii- 
nois,  who  will  not  be  retummg  to  Con- 
gress next  year  It  is  a  moment  of  mixed 
emotions  for  myself,  lor  although  I  am 
pleased  he  will  now  t>e  able  to  spend 
more  time  wiUi  his  family,  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
IS  losmg  a  Membe.'  whose  expertise, 
leadensnip.  and  dedication  will  be  diiR- 
cult.  If  not  impossible  to  replace.  A  man 
with  many  Iriends  I  consiaered  it  a 
privilege  t-o  have  learned  so  much  from 
him. 

Morgan  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
articulate  Members  of  Congress  to  have 
served  in  recent  memory.  He  also  was 
the  type  ol  man  not  to  shy  away  from 
controversial  or  sensitive  issues,  time  af- 
ter time  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
when  it  had  to  be  done.  A  man  with  a 
seemingly  endless  suppl>  of  energ:.  and 
vigor  he  w:i.s  driven  by  the  notion  that 
Govermncnt  could  work  to  solve  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  his  initiatives 
were  indicative  of  that  belief. 

He  was  one  of  our  Nations  leading 
spokesman  against  drag  abuse  and  the 
trafficking  of  narcotics  A  iriend  of  the 
.American  businessman  and  worker,  he 
constantly  fought  to  protect  .American 
jobs  jind  businesses  from  unfair  foreign 
(  omi>ctition  in  the  steel,  TV,  and  railcar 
industries  While  serving  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  HO'Xse  InteUigence  Commit- 
tee he  soufiht  t-o  protect  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  couiuo  by  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  con- 
stitutional rights  of  its  citizens  would 
not  be  violated  In  addition,  he  helpec 
our  urban  area,s  by  supjxirting  efforts  to 
prevent   'redhning." 

Morgan  has  t)een  a  model  public  ser- 
vant to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  He  is  a  man  whose 
dedication  and  deteiTnmation  to  his  con- 
gressional duties  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, and  I  offer  to  liim  my  best  wishes 
for  a  future  filled  with  success* 
*  Mr  BOL.A^■D  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  tiiis  opi)ortunit>  to  praise 
the  hard  work  and  iustnig  contribution 
made  by  our  colleague,  Morgan  Murphy. 
to  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee   on    Intelligence 

He  has  been  a  stalwart  member  of  the 
'oinmittee  from  its  inception  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  his  years  of  experience  on 
the  Pike  committee  stood  the  rest  of  us 
in  such  pood  stead. 

Morgan  has  served  during  the  past  3 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation. 

He  has  been  at  the  helm  during  com- 
mittee, and  later  House,  consideration 
of  both  the  Foreign  InteUigence  Sur- 
veillance .Act  and  the  Cla.ssified  Infor- 
mation Procedures  Act — the  "GraNTnail" 
Act. 

These  two  acts  will  serve  as  an  endur- 
ing legacy  for  the  work  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses 

Without  his  leadership,  patience  and 
grasp  of  the  comnlexitles  of  these  stat- 
utes, they  might  never  have  been  en- 
enacted. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee    on    Intelligence    will    sorely 
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miss  the  many  eontittotlaiM  and  loyaJ 
parlicipalion  of  MkOROAM  Mui»ht. 

The  Intelligence  community — espe- 
cially those  patriotic  men  -nd  women 
who  serve  at  the  lore.ront  oi  intelh- 
gence  activities — will  lose  an  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  supporter. 

And  all  of  us  wili  lose  a  warm  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague  • 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse 
111  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Morgan  F 
Murphy,  who  .s  ret.rlng  at  the  close  of 
the  96th  Congress  alter  10  yeans  of 
service 

Congressman  Murphy  is  my  friend  and 
he  has  served  the  people  of  the  Seconu 
District  of  Illinois  with  distinction  anc 
devotion.  His  distinguished  career  o. 
public  service  will  long  be  remembered  b 
all  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  him 

Morgan  has  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  excellence,  and  his  diligent  efforts  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  have  been  both  fruit- 
ful and  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and  indeed,  these  successful  ef- 
forts have  made  America  a  stronger  and 
better  country. 

Pew  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  prob.ems  than  has  Morgan  Mur- 
phy As  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence,  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  country's  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression  and  make  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  even  more 
effective  agencies  in  defense  of  America's 
precious  heritage  of  liberty. 

Morgan  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 

I  extend  to  Morgan  F  Murphy  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles. • 

•  Mr  COTTER  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress,  manv  of  our 
former  colleagues  will  not  return. 

I  feel  a  personal  sense  of  loss  with  the 
retirement  of  my  good  friend  Morgan 
Murphy  of  Illinois.  Morgan's  legislative 
efforts  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  are  well 
known  to  most  Members 

I  believe  that  the  97th  Congress  will 
be  diminished  hv  the  absence  of  th's  dis- 
tinguished legislator,  but  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  continue  his  contributions  in 
the  public  sector.* 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pa^  tribute  to  the  serv're 
of  Bennett  M  Stfwart  who  is  retiring 
from  this  bodv  His  genial  personality 
and  friendly  cooperation  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  hi.s  colleagues  in  the 
House  He  i.s  a  capable  legLslator  as  was 
indicated  from  his  work  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Anprooriations 

He  served  his  constituents  well  and  will 
hf  Innu  romembrred  T  wt.s,h  him  nnd  h's 
family  all  good  things  in  the  years 
ahead  • 

•  Mr  ANT>ERSON  of  California  Mr 
SpesikT  I  am  honored  to  rise  today  to 
•oin  w'th  mv  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  most  distinguished  colleague  from 


the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
M   ROAN  F  Murphy 

For  the  past  10  years  Morgan  has  rep- 
resented Illinois'  Second  Congressional 
District  with  the  highest  possible  level 
of  legislative  ability  and  dignity.  Mor- 
gan's popularity  both  at  home  and  on 
this  1  oor  is  solid  proof  of  his  outstanding 
performance  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Morgan's  service  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  hjs  tireless  work  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  was  al- 
ways performed  with  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency and  competence,  coupled  with  the 
keen  insight  and  intelligence  necessary 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  many  intri- 
cate pieces  of  legislation  which  come  be- 
fore these  two  committees. 

Although  he  never  forgot  the  needs 
of  his  constituents  back  home,  he  always 
wjrked  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Nation 
It  is  this  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  which  earned  him  re- 
spect from  Members  on  l>oth  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  all  those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  accomplishments 

When  the  97th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  you  can  be  sure  that  Morgans 
presence  and  friendly  disposition  will  be 
greatly  missed  bv  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  Morgan 
has  been  a  good  friend  of  ours  through 
the  years  and  has  shown  enormous  wis- 
dom in  understanding  the  needs  which 
face  the  people  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  the 
other  49  States. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  saying  fare- 
well to  Morgan,  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Charlene,  and  their  three  children. 
Morgan,  Michele.  and  Constance,  all  the 
best  in  their  future  endeavors  • 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
our  friend.  Congressman  Morgan  P. 
Murphy,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

He  served  the  Nation  and  the  House 
well.  He  was  recognized  by  his  peers  for 
his  excellent  grasp  of  congressional  pro- 
cedure when  they  elected  him  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful committees  of  this  ix)dy. 

Morgan  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
Chicago  and  brought  this  capacity  for 
analysis  to  the  Hou.se  which  he  used  ef- 
fectively I  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
activities  • 

•  Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
'  I'e  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Price!  for  taking  this  sr)eclal 
order  so  that  we  can  honor  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  Windy  City,  Chi- 
cago, the  Honorable  Bennett  Stewart 
and  the  Honorable  Morgan  Murphy,  who 
will  not  be  returning  for  the  97th 
Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  these  two  men  are  out- 
standing public  servants,  I  am  honored 
t.>  be  a  part  of  tills  action  to  acknowledge 
and  commend  them  for  their  dedication 
and  contributions  to  this  nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  cite  briefly  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  honorees  in  the  U  S  House 
of  Renresentatives. 

My  frend,  Morgan,  ha-;  given  10  years 
of  service  as  the  representative  of  the 
Sec.ind  District  of  Illinois  Morgan  has 
been   an   active   member   of    the   House 


Rules  Committee,  the  Hou.-^e  IntelliRence 
Committee  and  the  Hou.se  .stcpniig  ana 
Policy  ComniUtee 

In  addition  to  his  committee  a.sslgn- 
ments,  Morgan  has  worked  diligently  in 
the  House  on  legislation  in  the  following 
areas:  drug  abu.>e  and  narcotics  traffick- 
irif,'  problems,  protecting  Amonran  jobs 
and  businesses  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition; and  insuring  that  US  intel- 
ligence agencies  are  protecting  the  na- 
tional .security  without  violating  the  con- 
stitutional right-s  of  American  citizens 
Further  establishing  himself  as  a  prob- 
lem solver,  Morgan  has  supported  efforU 
to  preserve  declining  neighborhoods  by 
preventing  "redlining"  and  "blockbust- 
ing". 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  contributions  of  the  other 
dislinguLshed  gentleman  from  Chicago 
and  my  good  friend.  Bennett  Stewart 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  Bennett  in  this  Congress 
through  our  mutual  membership  on  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
House  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  Through 
both  associations.  I  have  found  Bennett 
to  be  a  conscientious  legislator  He  has 
never  missed  an  important  meeting  or 
stratecy  .se.ssion. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  forefront  of  Ben- 
nett's vork,  there  has  always  been  a  fer- 
vent commitment  to  minorities,  the  poor 
and  the  "have-nots"  of  our  society  Ben- 
nett has  dedicated  his  legislative  efforts 
and  energies  to  soldiering  the  cause  of 
these  groups  At  a  time  when  such  a 
stance  is  becoming  le.ss  pooular,  Ben- 
nett has  stepped  up  his  efforts  I  feel  a 
particularly  great  loss  for  my  friend  Ben- 
nett who  has  given  so  much  for  those 
who  traditionally  have  had  so  little 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  close,  I  must  note 
that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  losing  two 
exemplary  public  servents.  Both  Ben- 
nett and  Morgan  have  given  their  very 
best  for  their  constituencies  in  Chicago 
as  well  a."'  for  the  people  across  this  great 
land.  Their  .service  has  added  to  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  I  wish  them 
both  the  very  best  In  the  future  • 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
two  very  fine  gentlemen  from  Illinois. 
Congres.smen  Morgan  Murphy  and  Ben- 
nett Stewart  who  will  not  be  with  us 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

Morgan  Murphy  came  to  the  House 
the  same  year  I  did — 1971— we  are  class- 
mates in  the  congressional  sense.  We 
have  served  together  for  3  years  on  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  Morgan 
is  an  effective  legislator — having  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Hou.se  Rules 
Committee — a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
friend  I  am  very  sorry  he  has  decided 
to  depirt  the  House  for  the  private  life 

Though  he  has  not  been  with  us  long, 
Bennett  Stewart  served  the  first  dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
House  with  dedication  and  hard  work 

I  hone  that  both  Morgan  and  Ben- 
nett— and  their  families — enjoy  many 
years  of  happiness  in  the  future  • 

•  Mr  ROSTENKOW.'^KI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  .Morcan  F  Murphy  and 
Bennett  M.  Stewart,   two  very  distin- 
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guished  Members  of  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion, who  will  be  retiring  at  the  close  of 
this  session  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Bennett  Stewart  has  been  a  first-rate 
gentleman  during  his  .service  to  this 
institution  His  assignment  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  difficull,  yet  he  has  been  able  to 
perform  most  capably  In  particular,  his 
work  m  the  Subcommittee'  on  Trans- 
portation of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  his  ability  as 
a  stroiiK  advocate  of  mass  transit  fund- 
ing which  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
Chicago  area  There  is  no  question  that 
Benny  with  his  gentlemanly  qualities 
and  always  pleasant  demeanor  will  be 
mi.ssed  bv  all  in  this  Chamber. 

In  Morgan  Mi'rphy  our  delegat  on  is 
losing  a  strong  and  consistent  Member 
For  10  years  Morg  has  labored  hard  for 
the  people  of  Chica;:o  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  many,  manv  Chicagoans  who  feel  a 
void  has  been  created  through  his 
departure. 

MoRc  attacked  with  enthusiasm  his 
important  but  not  well  known  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Of  course,  we  in 
this  Chamber  are  all  aware  of  his  regular 
assignment  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Here,  Morc's  background  in  law  has 
served  him  well  for  he  has  been  a  prag- 
matic and  well-reasoned  member  of  this 
exclusive  committee. 

But  bevond  his  legislative  achieve- 
menLs,  Morg  i.s  a  very  close  friend  whose 
company  I  g.'-eaily  value 

I  wish  Morg  the  best  of  luck  on  his 
future  endeavors  and  make  one  request 
of  him— that  he  comes  back  often  to 
vLslt  his  man-  fr'end.s  in  this  House* 
t  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
tribute  to  Hon  Bennett  M  Stewart,  who 
IS  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

Ben  Stcvvart  is  my  good  friend  and 
was  an  alderman  in  the  Chicago  Citv 
Council  for  7  years  before  being  elected 
to  represent  the  First  Uistnrt  of  Illinois 
in  1978  He  is  a  man  of  deep  compassion 
and  courage,  and  his  insi)iration  will 
be  mi.ssed  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  vitally  important 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee,  Bens 
service  in  Congress  was  of  invaluable 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Chicago  and  to 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and  he 
.sened  with  diligence  and  devotion 

I  extend  to  Bennett  M,  Stewart  my 
best  wishes  for  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  as  he  continues  his  life  of 
service  • 

•  Mr  DERWINSKl  Mr  Speaker,  I 
»i.sh  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pre.s.sing  our  appreciation  for  the  effec- 
tive .service  given  this  bocly  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Morgan  Murphy 
and  Bennett  Stewart  They  have  repre- 
-sented  their  respective  constituenUs,  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  this  country  in  a 
most  dedicated  and  capable  manner  As 
a  result,  they  have  not  only  earned  the 
respect  of  their  constituents,  but  their 
tolleagues  as  well 

During  his  10  years  of  .service  in  the 
House,  .Morgan  Murphy  has  exhibited 
his  .superb  legislative  skills  and  con.sci- 
entiousness    as    a    key    member    of    the 


Rules  Committee,   and   in  carrying  out 
hLs  other  committee  assignments. 

As  we  represent  neighboring  districts, 
.t  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  Morgan  on  pro- 
grams involving  the  State  and  county 
levels  of  government  as  well  as  matters 
concerning  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
sanitary  district  and  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  I  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  extra  service  he  pro- 
vided to  his  constituents  and  hLs  effective 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  our  country.  It  has  been  ar 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
Morgan  in  the  House,  and  I  will  miss 
him  as  a  truly  good  friend 

Bfnnett  Stewart  has  shown  his 
strong  sense  of  dedication  to  our  country 
by  his  hard  work  in  the  Congress  and  in 
his  contributions  to  the  legislation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Before  coming  to  Congress, 
Bfnnie  was  an  outstanding  leader  on  the 
Chicago  City  Council;  and  although  his 
tenure  in  this  body  was  brief,  his  diligent 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Kirst  Distr  ct  of  Illinois  have  been  bene- 
ficial in  providing  them  effective  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  We  have  all 
benefited  from  his  leadership,  knowl- 
edge and  committment  to  a  stronger  and 
better  America.  Bennie  has  always  ex- 
hibited hus  great  integrity  and  sound 
judgment,  and  I  commend  him  on  his 
responsible  representation. 

The  people  of  Illinois  have  been  es- 
pecially fortunate  to  have  such  fine  and 
responsiole  Representatives  serving 
them  in  the  Congress,  and  we  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  their  leadership  and 
friendship.  I  wish  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies the  very  best  for  the  future,  and 
commend  them  on  a  job  well  done  • 
O  Mr  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker.  Congress 
is  one  of  those  places  where  you  become 
fnends  with  people  you  have  always  ad- 
mired MopfAN  Murphy  is  such  a  man. 
Morc.an's  friendship  has  always  meant 
a  lot  to  me  I  remember  as  a  young  pre- 
cinct captain  attending  Democratic 
functions,  admiring  the  rapport  and  re- 
spect MoRr.AN  Murphy  had  from  con- 
stituents and  political  figures  alike. 

MoKC.^N  was  a  tremendous  help  to  me 
when  I  was  beginning  in  politics.  Being 
from  an  adjacent  district,  he  not  only 
helped  teach  me  about  Washington,  but 
he  also  helped  me  learn  about  Chicago 
pol'tics  I  would  hke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  all  the  support  he 
has  given  me  through  my  political  career. 

One  particular  trait  I  admire  about 
MoR'  AN  IS  that  he  never  develor>ed  the 
kind  of  snobbery  one  might  expect  from 
someone  who  could  say  he  resides  in 
Beverly  Hills.  Of  course.  Morgan  was 
never  one  that  would  confuse  Chicago 
with  California — he  always  knew  what 
Ill'nois  was  all  about.  He  is  clear  on  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  the  State  of 
Ill'nois  and  the  country. 

He  commands  respect  in  the  legislative 
area  .As  a  Congressman.  Morgan  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  problems  of  drug  ad- 
diction of  Vietnam  veterans.  His  imder- 
standing  of  U.S.  intelligence  and  the 
Rules  Committee  is  matched  by  few 
Members  of  Congress. 

Illinois  will  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a 


Congressman  with  Morgan  Murphy's 
sense  of  humor,  dedication,  and  legisla- 
tive skills,  and  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
here  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  long 
friendship  with  him  I  am  not  wishing 
him  goodby  but  good  luck.* 

•  Mr.  RUSSO  Mr  Speaker,  while 
Representative  Bennett  Stev^art  has  not 
.served  long  in  the  Congress,  he  has  cer- 
tainly left  his  mark,  pronng  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Appropriation 
Committee  and  a  fine  Representative  of 
his  constituency. 

Bennett  has  certainly  served  Chicago 
well — as  an  alderman,  a  committeeman 
and  as  a  Congressman  His  Democratic 
credentials  are  outstanding.  Personally, 
Bennett  is  .someone  you  can  have  con- 
fidence in  because  he  is  dependable  and 
a  man  of  his  word 

While  serving  here,  Bennett  has  been 
concientious  and  dedicated  and  deserves 
our  thanks  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the 
future* 

•  Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  commend  Bennett 
Stewart  for  his  outstanding  record  in 
the  96th  Congress  Bennett  Stewart  has 
been  a  champion  of  human  needs,  a 
fighter  for  our  cities,  and  an  excellent 
Representative  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  Nation. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee  I 
have  seen  Bennett  especially  effective  in 
winning  support  for  a  rejuvmation  of 
our  great  urban  areas,  p-irticularly  in  the 
field  of  mass  transportation 

Bennett  has  been  a  close  friend  and  a 
delightful  colleague.  We  wish  him  well  as 
he  leaves  this  Congress  We  know  that  he 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of 
public  progress  for  which  he  worked  so 
vigorously  * 

O  Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker  Morgan 
Murphy,  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Congressman  Mel- 
viN  Price,  m  paying  tribute  to  this  most 
able  and  effective  Representative  from 
Illinois. 

For  10  years.  Morgan  has  established  a 
record  of  achievement  and  concern  for 
his  constituents  His  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity were  qualities  that  endeared  him 
to  hLs  many  friends  and  colleagues. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules.  Moron  played  an  important 
ro'.e  in  the  legislative  process  His  legis- 
lative skills  and  excellent  legal  training 
ably  suited  him  for  this  most  important 
committee  assignment  Morgan  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  and  the  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence 

I  join  my  many  colleagues  in  wishing 
our  good  friend  well  as  he  prepares  to  de- 
part from  the  Congress  I  am  confident 
he  will  bring  the  .same  qualities  of  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  to  whatever  en- 
deavor he  next  assumes.* 

•  Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  Morgan 
Murphy,  who  is  retiring  from  the  House 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  is  a  dear 
friend  and  colleague  and  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  thank  and  commend  him 
for  his  distinguished  semce  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  people  of  Illinois. 

I    will   miss   Morgan    MtJEPHY,   and   I 
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knov.  that,  the  Members  of  this  House 
shart'  mv  iitTe<tioii  [or  him  iitul  iippre- 
ciate  fuUy  Un-  iiuiny  importaiit.  (-oiUnbu- 
llons  ihul  ht-  hits  iinidt-  to  the  work  of  the 
Hou.se  I  know  thai  his  decision  to  leave 
the  CoriKres.s  does  not  mean  an  end  tX) 
his  parlicipiition  m  pubhc  life  We  need 
public  otTicials  with  the  mlelliKence  and 
dedication  that  Morcan  has  demon- 
strated dunnn  his  years  In  the  House 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  have  bt^n 
honored  to  serve  with  him  • 

•  Mr  hllQUA  Mr  Speaker,  two  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues  from  Illinois  will 
not  be  returning  for  the  97th  Congress 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate with  their  many  other  friends  in 
this  well -deserved  tribute  to  their  .service 
la  this  Hou.se. 

Morc;an  Murphy  and  Bennett  Stew- 
art, elected  from  the  First  and  Second 
Districts  of  Illinois  in  Chicago,  have 
served  with  honor  and  dignity  in  this 
House,  each  earning  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  tho.se  of  us  with  whom  they 
served 

Morgan  Mirihy  has  been  a  leading 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
almost  from  the  time  he  arrived  10  years 
ago  His  tenacious  advocacy  of  Issues 
whirli  riinicrned  him  won  him  the  re- 
s[M'(t  ;iiid  admiration  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  whether  or 
not  thev  agreed  with  his  point  of  view- 
on  the  particular  issue  in  question. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Bknnett  Stewart  for  only  one  term  and 
can  only  regret  that  we  were  not  afforded 
more  time  to  become  better  acquainted 
Certainly  he  eamed  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  a  single-term  Congressman  with 
his  diligent  study  of  the  diflticult  issues 
with  which  the  96th  Congress  has  had  to 
deal 

Tlie  people  of  Chicago  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  have  been  well  represented 
by  the.se  two  able  legislators  nnd  their 
departure  from  this  Hoase  wiil  be  felt  by 
all  who  have  come  to  know  and  resi^ect 
their  work  • 

•  Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  for  taking  this  sneclal 
order  to  commend  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  our  colleagues,  Morgan 
Murphy  and  Bennett  Stewart,  who  will 
be  leaving  the  House  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  96th  Congress 

Both  of  the  gentlemen  have  been 
productive,  con.sclentious  Members  of 
the  House,  and  we  will  certainly  mi.ss 
them  in  Januarv 

Residents  of  the  Second  Congre.ssional 
District  of  Illinois  have  been  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  a  person  of  the  caliber  of 
Morgan  Mitrphy  to  represent  them  these 
past  10  years  He  hivs  been  a  strong  and 
eflfective  leader  in  achieving  equity  for 
our  beleaguered  steel  indastry.  whose 
very  lifeblood  is  being  threatened  by 
foreign  impwrts  Morgan  Mtirphv  repre- 
sents an  area  of  the  country  that  is  vital 
to  the  economic  well-beinrr  of  America 
He  understands  the  problems  of  the 
steel  industry-  and  the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  this  indastr>-  He  has 
championed  their  cau.se  with  effective- 
ness, and  as  a  member  of  the  Steel 
Caucus  myself.  I  know   that  all  of  us 


have  profited  from  his  insight  and 
knowlwlge  of  the  steel  itiUH)rt  problem 

Morgan  Mi'rphy  ha.^  i>er!orme<l  strong 
yeomaii  duty  a.s  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Ethics  C"ominitt.»'e 
He  is  refUvtive.  considerate  of  the  op- 
paslng  viewpoinUs  of  his  colleagues,  and 
totally  open  to  discu.sslon  of  matters 
IH-ndlng  before  hus  (omnutlee.s  He  is 
always  candid  and  forthright,  and  I  have 
valued  our  association  ajid  friendship 

Hennktt  Stkwart.  who  replaced  the 
late  Ralph  Mt-tcalf  a-s  the  Representative 
lor  the  F;rs!  District  of  Illinois,  is  an 
outstanding  gentleman  and  .s<holar  I 
was  very  saddened  and  surprised  when 
his  primary  bid  fell  short,  but  this  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  fine  role  he  has 
played  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
tjeen  a  worthy  successor  to  Ralph  Met- 
calf.  whom  we  all  respected  and  admired 
so  much. 

Bennett  Stewart  is  a  doer  He  has 
been  a  strong  participant  in  politics  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  residents  of 
Chicago's  Southslde  have  benefited 
tremendously  from  his  career  as  a  pubhc 
servant  TJiere  ls  no  question  that  the 
future  wUl  find  him  assuming  the  role 
that  he  has  always  played  so  effectively, 
that  of  helping  people.  I  wish  him  well  • 


PRESIDENT  REAGANS  SUCCESS 
MAY  WELL  DEPEND  ON  THE 
RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr  Batman  >  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker,  while  all 
the  leadership  races  are  roaring  aiong 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  conservatives 
in  both  parties  had  better  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  what  is  about  to  happen  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  If 
history  repeats  itself  the  opening  day  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress  next 
January  could  see  a  major  obstacle 
placed  in  the  path  toward  success  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  administration 

When  the  Democratic  Caucus  meets 
next  Monday  they  will  debate  and  decide 
numerous  proposed  ameiulnients  to  the 
House  rules  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  power  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  Hou.se  No 
less  than  a  nullification  of  the  1980  olcc- 
tlon  results  could  well  be  involved  in 
these  rules  changes  and  this  threat  to  the 
popular  will  should  be  resisted  by  tho.se 
in  both  parties  who  call  themselves  con- 
servatives. 

In  spite  of  public  proiu)uncements  of 
cooperation  by  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  they  have  already  begun  set- 
ting mou.setraps  for  President  Reagan  as 
evidenced  by  the  great  solicitude  in  offer- 
ing a  2-percent  across-the-board  cut  in 
the  budget  resolution  spending  The  rules 
changes  could  l>e  more  of  the  same  unless 
a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  fight  on 
opening  day. 

Toward  that  end  in  my  remarks  today 
I  wish  to  offer  a  historical  perspective 
showing  where  the  House  is  rcKardins  its 
rules  and  what  may  be  exiiected  in  the 
'.i7th  Congre.ss. 

In  my  view,  it  is  of  great  importance 


that  the  new  Congress  be  able  to  produce 
the  results  the  people  demand  Ameri- 
cans have  now  shown  that  they  are  not 
at  all  -satisfied  with  what  they  have  been 
getting  from  Capitol  Hill  under  liberal 
I>'mocratK-  domination  aiid  they  do 
want  u  change 

But  despite  the  much  vaunted  con- 
gressional "reforms  "  of  recent  years  the 
people  of  America  remain  largely  ignor- 
ant about  the  rules  and  methods  of  Con- 
gre.ss  which  permit  and  even  guarantee 
that  the  txiiple  s  will  is  lliwurted  repeat- 
edly Even  now  the  leadership  of  the 
Democrats  In  this  Hou.se  is  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  best  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  new  97th  Congre.ss  so  as  to  maximize 
their  power  and  to  nullify  the  rights  of 
an  e.xpanded  minority  Republican  Party 
Next  week  the  Demcxratic  Caucus  will 
meet  to  forniallze  these  rules  proposals 
and  undoubtedly  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  97th  Congre.ss.  in  January,  the  ma- 
jority will  once  again  seek  to  ram 
througli  the  House,  without  amendment, 
and  without  proper  debate,  a  new  set  of 
rules  stacked  against  the  people 

My  own  experience  during  nearly  8 
years  in  the  Hou.se  convinces  me  that  the 
procedural  manipulation  exercised  by 
the  Democratic  leadership.  esf>ecially 
through  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  constitutes  one  of  the  great  un- 
reported scandals  of  our  time  What  has 
hapijened  in  this  Hou.se  is  nothing  les,s 
than  an  assault  on  our  democratic  tra- 
ditions and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
legislative  breakdowns  and  low  public 
opinion  approval  ratings  Why  this  scan- 
dal goes  unreported  by  the  news  media 
is  Itself  a  fitting  subject  for  lengthy  dis- 
course, but  my  gup.ss  is  that  the  press 
either  does  not  understand  much  of  the 
procedure  of  Congress,  or  cares  little 
about  its  abu.se  since  they  agree  with  the 
end  result,  or  both. 

RTFORM    IN    -ntl    HOUSE 

Mr  Speaker,  for  more  than  10  years 
the  Hou.se  has  been  in  the  process  of  con- 
tinual reform,  Ix'Kinning  with  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  which  (ijicned 
previously  .secret  committee  hearings 
and  meetings,  exposing  the  vote  records 
for  all  to  see  That  act  also  permitted  for 
the  first  time  rollcall  votes  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  so  that  the 
public  could  find  out  how  their  repre- 
.sentatives  voted  on  controversial  amend- 
ments that  previously  escaped  scrutiny 
on  unrecorded  teller  votes 

The  1974  Budget  .Act.  for  which  I  re- 
luctantly voted,  was  another  step  in  the 
so-called  reform  movement  but  many  of 
us  now  wonder  whether  it  only  compli- 
cated an  already  difficult  appropriations 
procedure  It  was  in  th;it  same  year  that 
persistent  calls  for  realinenient  of  com- 
mittee jurisdictions,  produced  reforms  In 
the  Democratic  Caucus,  only  to  meet 
death  when  a  much  weaker  substitute 
prevailed  on  the  House  floor. 

Another  revolutionary  reform  was  the 
televising  of  proceedings  of  the  Hoii.se 
As  a  conservative  I  did  not  share  the 
conceni  about  television  In  the  House 
that  many  of  mv  colleagues  had  Al- 
though the  majority  leadership  obviously 
did  not  want  television   coverage,  they 
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were  almost  forced  into  It.because  of  the 
public  s  •right  to  know  '  which  was  made 
an  Lssue.  I  think  the  result  has  been  ex- 
cellent In  areas  of  the  Nation  receiving 
C-SP.'VNN  coverage,  citizens  have  taken 
a  new  interest  in  what  goes  on  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  that  may  well  be  the 
reason  a  great  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  changed  their  political  tunes. 

WHAT     WENT     WRONG 

But  while  there  have  been  some  good 
reforms,  a  far  more  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  Hou.se  has  occurred  through 
the  rules  changes  coming  out  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  The  majority  party 
has  systematically  overthrown  its  own 
rommittee  chairmen,  especially  those 
who  are  conservatives,  and  dispersed 
their  powers  among  a  whole  host  of 
semi-autonornous  subcommittees  which 
have  proliferated,  along  with  their  staffs, 
at  an  almost  geometric  rate. 

In  10  years  the  number  of  standing 
committees  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant but  the  number  of  subcommittees 
has  gone  up  35  percent  from  108  to 
nearly  150  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
mittee staff  numbers  have  gone  from 
632  to  nearly  2.0D0.  an  increase  in 
excess  of  175  percent.  From  1968  when 
the  total  staff  numbers  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  were  about  11.700, 
to  the  present  the  total  has  risen  to 
about  20.000.  Last  year  for  the  first 
lime  Congress  own  budget  passed  the  $1 
billion  mark  for  the  first  time.  The  bil- 
lion dollar  Congress  had  arrived. 

Consider  what  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  of  these  developments.  In 
1974  the  House  refused  to  realine  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  in  a  sensible  and  log- 
ical order.  Then  came  the  proliferation 
of  more  subcommittees  and  their  staffs, 
and  more  recently  new-  rules  have  al- 
lowed joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or 
more  co.nmittees.  and  over  a:d  on  a'l 
this  is  the  budget  process  with  deadlines 
which  are  rarely  met  and  spending  ceil- 
ings and  restrictions  whicli  are  routinely 
waived  by  the  Rules  Committee.  The  net 
result  in  the  House  has  been  a  frag- 
mented legislative  mess  which  makes  an- 
archy look  organized.  Then  people  ask 
why  Congress  is  held  in  low  regard. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  the  ordeal 
facing  the  average  House  Member  when 
It  comes  to  committee  and  subcommittee 
duties.  With  mulliiile  a.ssignments  a 
Member  spreads  him.self  thin,  often  spe- 
cializcs  in  one  area  and  ignores  others. 
comes  to  depend  on  aides  to  do  his  think- 
ing for  him.  and  then  wonders  why  he  is 
too  exhausted  to  think  straight. 

In  the  96th  Congress  I  was  honored 
to  serve  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
minustrative  Review  chaired  by  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Obey'. 
Our  hearings  revealed  that  in  the  1977- 
78  session  of  the  Hou.se  there  were  no 
less  than  11.000  .schedule  conflicts  for 
individual  Members  when  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  two  or  more  places  at 
once:  not  to  mention  the  requirement  of 
the  US  Constitution  that  a  quorum  of 
Members  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
during  se.ssions.  As  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion report  stated,  the  number  of  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  and  a.ssipnments 
resulted  in  •  decentralizing  and  frag- 
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menting  the  policy  proce.ss  and  stripping 
policy  formation  and  oversight  of  much 
of  its  coherence  and  rationality  " 

LOGIC    Pin-    ASIDE 

Mr.  Speaker,  logic  would  dictate  that 
these  problems  be  dealt  with  rationally 
But  this  IS  the  US.  Congress.  So  in- 
stead of  true  reform  that  will  make  the 
system  work,  the  liberal  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House  set  about  adopt- 
ing cosmetic  rules  changes  to  mask  the 
chaos  in  rcp.sectability.  The  basic  thrust 
of  these  changes  had  been  to  give  the 
appearance  that  the  legislative  process  is 
working  smoothly.  But  what  has  resulted 
in  fact  has  been  an  absentee  Congress 
w.th  phanto.Ti  legislators — a  far  cry 
from  'the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body"  which  the  House  is  often  said  to 
be 

Many  of  the  majority  party's  rules 
changes  have  been  most  undemocratic 
m  their  nature,  but  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which 
the  House  has  been  run  is  the  method 
by  which  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  each  new- 
Congress  I  say  undemocratic  because 
the  minority  party  in  the  House  is  sim- 
ply shut  out  of  the  rules  adoption  proc- 
e.s.s.  even  though  the  Constitution  clearly 
authorizes  each  House  to  adopt  iLs  own 
rules:  not  just  the  political  party  which 
controls  each  House. 

PT'RPOSE    OF   THE   RUl  ES 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  assumed  pur- 
pose of  the  rules  of  anv  parliamentary 
bodv  IS  both  to  facilitate  maiority  rule 
and  to  protect  minority  rights  In  this 
regard  I  would  aeain  refer  to  one  of  the 
fi'-st  parts  of  Jefferson's  "Manual  on 
Parliamentary  Pract'ce"  which  forms 
part  of  th"  rules  of  this  House: 

As  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
maiority,  by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any 
imt  roper  measures  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  r  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by 
which  the  minority  can  defend  them- 
selves against  similar  attempts  from 
those  in  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding.^ — by  a  strict  adherence  to 
which  the  weaker  party  can  only  be  pro- 
tected from  tho.se  iregularities  and 
abu.ses  which  these  forms  were  intended 
to  check,  and  which  the  wantonness  of 
power  is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest  to 
large  and  successful  majorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  de.spite  the  fact  that  the 
liberal  Democrats  claim  Jefferson  as  one 
of  their  own.  and  despite  the  fact  that 
Jefferson's  Manual  provides  the  founda- 
tion of  parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
House,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  liberals  are  throwing  Jefferson,  h's 
manual,  and  minority  rights  out  the 
window.  Seldom  is  this  more  evident 
than  on  the  first  day  of  a  newly  elected 
Congress  when  a  resolution  is  called  up 
by  the  majority  leader  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  House  rules  for  that 
Congress. 

Tlie  proposed  rules  contained  in  that 
resolution  are  not  the  product  of  a  Rules 
Committee  comprLsing  members  from 
both  parties  Instead,  they  are  proposals 
adopted  in  the  majority  party  caucus. 
This  might  be  an  acceptable  starting 
po;nt  if  the  entire  House  were  then  per- 
mitted to  add  to  or  subtract  from  those 


proposals  by  offering  amendments  on  the 
House  floor.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
resolution  is  called  up  under  the  1- 
hour  rule,  meaning  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Wright) 
controls  the  time  and  only  he  can  yield 
for  amendment,  which  he  never  does. 
Thus,  the  House  is  confronted  with  the 
alternative  of  voting  the  whole  package 
up  or  down  after  the  hour  of  debate,  un- 
less the  minority  party,  by  some  miracle, 
succeeds  in  "defeating  the  previous  ques- 
tion "  prior  to  the  final  vote,  which  would 
then  give  it  an  hour  of  debate  and  the 
opportunity  to  offer  its  own  amend- 
ments Since  it  is  made  clear  to  the 
Democrats  in  their  party  caucus  that 
they  are  expected  to  vote  a  straight  party 
line  on  electing  the  Speaker  and  adopt- 
ing the  House  rules  package  proposed 
by  their  caucus,  the  Republicans  are 
even  denied  the  chance  to  offer  their 
rules  projxisals  for  a  vote. 

It  IS  through  this  undemocratic  rules 
adoption  procedure  that  the  majority 
party  has  further  managed  to  strip  the 
minority  party  of  its  rights  and  to  per- 
\  ert  democrat:c  committee  and  floor  pro- 
cedures. A  glaring  example  of  this  oc- 
curred in  1975.  when  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  m  its  House  rules  resolution, 
simply  abolished  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security — the  former  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
a  major  objective  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  far  left  in  America  Pro- 
cedure prevented  us  from  even  having  a 
\'ote  on  this  important  issue. 

In  1974  the  House  voted  in  its  com- 
mittee reform  amendments  resolution  to 
abolish  proxy  voting  in  committees,  a 
pract  ce  which  permitted  absent  com- 
mittee membeis  to  designate  a  member 
present  at  a  committee  meeting  to  cast 
his  absentee  vote  for  him  But.  lo  and 
behold,  when  the  House  convened  in 
1975  the  Democratic  Caucus  magically 
restored  through  its  House  rules  resolu- 
tion the  practice  of  proxy  voting.  I  need 
not  elaborate  here  on  how  proxy  voting 
detracts  from  the  kind  of  deliberation 
and  conscientious  \oting  on  complicated 
amendments  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
quality  and  accountability  in  a  commit- 
tee's legLslative  product.  The  liberal 
Democrats  a.sserted  that  some  form  of 
proxy  voting  was  necessarj-  because 
Members  could  not  possibly  attend  all 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings expected  of  them.  Never  mind 
that  the  obvious  answer  -would  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  subcommittee 
and  other  assignments  a  Member  could 
hold.  So  under  this  rule  one  or  two 
n^aority  party  Members  sit  with  a  fist 
full  of  paper  proxies  passing  bad  bills  out 
of  committees. 

THE    9  5TH    CONGRESS 

The  Democratic  move  to  an  absentee 
Congress  marched  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  95th  Congress  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  sen-ed  up  a  new  House  rule 
permitting  committees  to  mark  up  leg- 
islation with  as  few  as  one-third  of  their 
member.s  actually  present. 

Even  though  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  st:n  have  to  be  present  to 
report  a  bill,  the  effect  of  one-third 
quorum  requirement  during  the  most 
crucial     and     substantive     amendment 
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stage  of  a  bill  is  to  permit  as  few  mem- 
bers as  one-sixth  plus  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  mast  important 
determinations  on  a  bill  ConsidennK 
the  fact  that  the  proxy  voting  and  one- 
thlrd  quorum  rules  apply  a.s  well  to  sub- 
committees, which  are  small  in  number, 
and  that  full  committees  are  increas- 
ingly deferrinK  to  the  actions  taken  by 
their  subcommittees,  one  is  not  surprised 
that  bills  reported  nowadays  from  com- 
mittees are  less  and  less  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  House  as  a  whole,  one- 
slxth  of  the  members  of  a  subcommittee 
can  hardly  represent  a  cross  section  of 
the  House 

MORE  IN  THE   9fiTII 

The  House  rules  reported  from  the 
Democratic  Caucus  at  the  beKinnlng  of 
the  96th  Congress  brouijht  us  even  closer 
to  an  absentee  Congress  bv  permittint; 
the  Speaker  to  defer  to  another  day  final 
votes  on  bills  and  re.sohitions  in  the 
Hoase.  Rules  adopted  m  previous  Con- 
gresses had  already  permitted  the  clus- 
tering of  votes  on  (iiffcrent  bills,  thus 
makmi;  it  more  "convenient  '  for  Mem- 
bers to  stay  away  from  the  Hou^e  floor 
during  the  actual  debate  on  those  meas- 
ures The  new  rule  permitting  up  to  a 
2-day  dela\  on  final  passage  of  bills  made 
it  comfortable  for  the  so-called  T^iesday  - 
to-Thursday  club  of  House  Memb«>rs  to 
stay  away  from  Wa-shington  on  Mon- 
days and  even  some  Frid<iys  without 
worrying  that  they  would  nrss  critical 
votes,  though  often  they  later  voted  m 
ignorance  of  the  debate  they  missed 

The  liberal  Democrats  have  also  made 
It  virtually  impo.s,sible  to  insist  that  a 
House  majority  or  quorum  be  present 
during  the  debate  on  a  bill,  once  a  quo- 
rum has  been  established  at  the  begin- 
nins  of  a  day  And.  with  the  rules  pack- 
age offeretl  at  the  betunnmt;  of  the  <MV.\\ 
Congre.s.s,  they  also  made  it  more  ditli.ii.t 
to  obtain  a  recorded  roUcall  vote  o!i 
amendments  in  the  House  by  mcrea.siim 
from  L'O  to  25  the  nmnber  of  Members 
required  to  demand  such  a  vote— a  r-- 
versal  of  the  ami  of  the  1970  Legislative 
Art 

It  Is  obvious  that  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  committee  .system  in  the  Hou.se 
and  Its  replacement  by  an  unrepresent- 
ative, proliferating,',  and  fragmented 
«UbcommitttH«  system,  the  wheels  are 
grinding  more  slowly  on  pioce.ssing  and 
pa,ssing  the  ill-conceived  and  ill-con- 
sidered bills  originating  in  these  sub- 
committees When  such  legislation 
reaches  the  Hou.se  floor  and  for  the  first 
time  is  exposed  to  the  critical  light  of  a 
fully  representative  body,  its  (laws  are 
bared  and  belated  attempts  are  made  U) 
salvage  and  improve  the  legislation 
through  the  amendment  proce.ss. 

NiiW        THE    »7TH 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  weeks  the 

first  day  of  the  new  97th  Congress  will 
arrive  and  once  again  the  majority  will 
trv  to  ram  through  .i  package  of  rules 
<hanges  without  debate  and  without  a 
<h;uice  for  amendment  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering lust  what  IS  being  suggested 
fri.m  vari  .us  quarters  of  the  majority 
party  b«'(ause  tlie  outcome  of  these  rules 
changes  could  seriously  alter  the  rights, 
not  just  of  the  Republican  minority,  but 
the  Democrats  as  well    With  their  re- 


duced numbers  and  the  emergence  of  a 
con.servative  Democratic  bloc  known  as 
the  "forum."  these  rules  changes  could 
hurt  many  more  than  the  intended  Re- 
publican minority  Members  at  which 
they  are  ostensibly  aimed 

One  such  proposal  suggests  that  the 
number  of  Members  required  to  obtain 
a  recorded  vote  on  amendments  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  be  increased 
from  the  present  25  to  30  Bear  m  mind 
that  the  number  was  upijed  from  20  to 
25  only  2  years  ago  ThLs  change  will 
Indeed  make  it  far  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain vote.s  on  amendments  and  it  will 
further  nullify  the  reform  of  the  1970 
Reorganization  Act  which  .sought  to 
make  Members  accountable 

Undoubtedly  this  change,  if  adopted, 
will  result  in  even  greater  numbers  of 
requests  for  quorum  calls  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  preceding  each 
amendment  vote,  thus  causing  more 
delay,  all  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  having 
to  go  on  record  and  p<xssibly  be  politi- 
cally embarra.ssed  Tlie  majority  had 
best  think  twii-e  about  thus  proposal 
since  a  reduced  number  of  Democrats. 
even  though  in  the  majority,  m.ght  very 
well  wish  to  offer  floor  amendments  to 
bills  which  come  out  of  committees  ulth 
new  and  more  conservative  ratios  of 
Members. 

NO  MORE  upsrrriNr.  amendments 
Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  of  the  suggested  new  rules 
:unendments  Ls  that  which  would  bar 
any  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
if  such  amendment  would  change  exist- 
ing law  or  has  the  result  of  imposing 
any  Imitations  on  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

DetH-nding  u^wn  the  form  such  a  rules 
change  miaht  take,  it  could,  and  prob- 
ably would,  prevent  the  offering  of  any 
amendments  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  abortions,  the 
so-called  Hyde  amendment.  It  would 
stop  across-the-board  percentage  reduc- 
tions in  .spending  totals  And  it  would 
leave  Federal  funds  without  restriction 
or  legislative  direction  m  the  many  in- 
stances when  appropriations  are  passed 
into  law-  before  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion bill  IS  passed,  an  ever-increasing 
phenomenon 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  many 
social  and  i>oliticaI  i.ssues  which  have 
been  considered  by  the  House  only  be- 
caase  they  have  been  raised  in  the  con- 
text of  an  amendment  limiting  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  I  have  offered  many 
sui'h  amendments  as  have  many  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  my  gocxi  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr  .^SH- 
BRooKi  These  issues  have  Included  pro- 
hibitions against  busing  students  away 
fr.im  their  neighlx.rhood  .schools  for  the 
purpose  of  ra<i.il  balance:  prohibitions 
on  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  si>ek- 
ing  to  control  private  educational  in- 
stitutions and  their  jxilicies;  and  numer- 
ous restrictions  on  funds  go  ng  to  for- 
eign countries  who  are  our  enemies. 

Small  wonder  that  our  liberal  friends 
in  Congress  want  to  avoid  the  offering 
of  such  amendments  Such  amendments, 
when  voted  u\Ktv\.  are  adapted,  and  often 
become  the  law  of  the  land  And  now 
with  a  simple  rules  change  every  Mem- 


ber of  Congre.ss  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  offer  such  amendments  That  is 
legislative  tyranny,  pure  and  simple 

WHAT  IS  THE   REAL   PROBLEM  ' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  it  has  been  a  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  that  thev  cannot  con- 
trol their  troops,  and  that  problem  is 
likely  to  become  even  more  serious  to 
them  in  the  new  Congress 

Rather  than  dealing  with  the  obviou.s 
source  of  these  problems,  the  House  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  has  chosen  to  flail 
away  at  those  who  would  dare  offer 
amendments  to  improve  these  bad  bills 
on  the  Hou.se  floor  The  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  propounded  the 
preposterous  theory  that  the  ills  of  the 
Hojse  and  our  low  public-approval  rat- 
ings trace  to  :ninority  obstructionist  tac- 
tics, that  is.  the  offering  of  "frivolous"— 
read  Republican  or  conservative- 
amendments,  whch  are  supposedly 
bringing  the  legislative  process  to  a 
grinding  halt 

Never  mind  that  the  D.-mocrats  have 
been  offering  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  amendments  on  most 
bills;  never  mind  that  a  Hou.se  majontv 
can  vote  at  any  time  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment process  to  a  halt  on  any  bill,  never 
mind  that  many  Republican-sponsored 
amendments  have  actually  been  adopted, 
meaning  they  attracted  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  Democrats 

Even  a  casual  check  of  the  number  of 
amendments  to  bills  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  gives  the  lie  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  charge  that  the  mi- 
nority party  is  the  obstructionist  bloc 
For  example,  a  major  revision  of  Federal 
energy  laws  was  debated  in  the  House  on 
July  26,  October  11.  12.  16,  and  18,  and 
finally  passed  on  October  24.  1979.  DurinK 
consideration  no  fewer  than  67  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  were  offered.  52  of  them 
from  the  majority  Democrats  and  most 
of  them  from  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  was  suppo.sed  to  have  carefully 
deliberated  the  bill 

Similarly,  the  Justice  Department  au- 
thorization bill  was  subjected  to  19 
amendments,  all  of  them  from  Judiciao' 
Committee  Democrats.  Tlie  annual  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill  was 
subjected  to  hours  of  debate  and  26 
amendments.  22  of  them  from  the  Demo- 
crats and  most  of  them  rejected  The 
same  pattern  emerges  on  most  lestisla- 
tion.  Who  then  are  the  real  obstruction- 
ists, if  indeed  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments should  be  regarded  as  obstruction- 
ist at  all?  Afti'r  all.  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
place  where  Congressmen  are  supposed 
to  legislate. 

That  Republicans  have  won  on  the 
House  floor  is  what  has  perhaps  most 
galled  the  Democratic  leadership.  Such 
victories  expose  both  the  inability  of  that 
leadership  to  hold  its  own  troops  in  line 
when  voting  on  certain  Republican 
amendment's,  and  the  ability  of  Repub- 
licans to  develop  responsible  and  meri- 
torious legislative  alternatives  that 
transcend  mere  parti.san  considerations. 
Given  some  embarrassing  Democratic 
leadership  setbacks  on  key  Republican 
floor  amendments,  a  group  of  liberal 
Democrats  wrote  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
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chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  on 
August  2.  1979.  in  effect  beseeching  them 
to  save  Democrats  from  themselves  by 
severely  limiting  the  number  of  amend- 
ments that  could  be  offered  to  a  bill.  The 
limitation  should  be  effected,  said  the 
liberals,  by  means  of  the  resolutions  re- 
ported from  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
establishes  cx)nditions  for  floor  debate 
and  amendments  on  the  floor. 

De.^pite  the  fact  that  the  letter  to  the 
Speaker  had  only  35  signatures,  and  that 
a  subsequent  copy  circulated  for  addi- 
tional signatures  after  the  August  recess 
picked  up  only  8  more  signatures,  the 
Speaker  and  Rules  Committee  chairman 
indicated  a  willingness  to  give  this  new 
"gag-rule"  approach  a  try. 

CLOSED    Rt'LES 

The  first  major  fight  over  this  modified 
closed-rule  approach  came  on  November 
1.  1979,  on  a  resolution  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee  permitt'ng  only  one 
minor  amendm.ent  to  the  multibillion- 
dollar  welfare  reform  amendments  of 
1979.  Our  efforts  in  the  Rules  Committee 
to  make  at  least  a  few  other  alternative 
amendments  in  order  were  turned  back 
on  a  nearly  straight  party-line  vote. 

When  the  controversial  resolution 
reached  the  House  floor,  a  heated  debate 
ensued.  As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
In  my  floor  remarks : 

The  only  reason  that  this  bill  Is  beinj; 
brought  to  US  under  a  closed  rule,  allowing 
one  relatively  minor  amendment,  is  that  ap- 
parently the  majority  on  the  Wa\s  and 
Means  subccmmlttee  that  controls  this  legis- 
lation does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the 
nuisance  of  members  of  the  House  being 
able  to  offer  amendments  for  vote  on  the 
floor  .  This  is  a  ccntlnulng  trend  that  we 
have  seen  In  recent  weeks  .  I  think  if  this 
Is  allowed  to  conilnue  on  bill  after  bill,  it  Is 
going  to  hurt  both  sides  of  the  aLsle.  bccaufe 
someday  their  turn  will  come,  no  matter 
what  group  we  may  consider  ourselves  to  be 
a  part  of 

Unfortunately,  our  further  attempts  to 
open  up  the  rule  to  just  three  additional 
amendment^?,  including  a  major,  bi- 
partisan block-grant  alternative  spon- 
sored by  Congressmen  John  Rousselot 
R-Calif  >  and  J.mvjes  Jones  iD-Okla j. 
«'ent  _down  on  a  procedural  vote  of  209 
to  177.  The  rule  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  an  even  narrower  margin  of 
202  to  181.  The  chance  for  true  welfare 
reform  was  denied. 

This  new  restrictive  procedure  on 
offering  amendments  on  the  House  floor 
is  the  most  .serious  and  scandalous  blow- 
struck  against  democratic  firocedures  in 
the  House  to  date,  for  it  effectively  dis- 
franchises all  435  Members  by  denym- 
them  the  opportunity  to  offer,  consider, 
and  vote  on  amendments  to  legislation 
when  It  comes  to  the  House  floor.  In 
addition  to  being  undemocratic,  this  re- 
strictive approach  is  ba.sed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  .Judgments  of  our 
committees  are  somehow  infallible  and 
therefore  beyond  ruestion  or  alteration. 
As  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  just 
the  opposite  is  the  case  Our  committee 
system  is  chaotic  and  the  bills  our  com- 
mittees report  usually  reflect  this  sad 
sUte  of  affairs. 


THE   MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr 

Another  suggested  change  emanating 
from  Democratic  leadership  ranks  sug- 
gests that  the  motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees on  a  bill  should  be  abolished  Why 
this  is  being  considered  is  not  hard  to 
.see  It  would  prevent  the  minority  party 
in  the  House  from  nailing  dowTi  the 
House  position  on  various  issues  in  the 
97th  Congress  when  the  other  body  will 
be  in  control  of  the  Republican  Party 
When  the  other  body  acts  first,  or  when 
this  House  might  wish  to  confirm  its 
position,  the  opportunity  will  no  longer 
exist  to  agree  with  the  Senate  in  advance 
or  to  seek  to  uphold  the  House  position. 
Thus  a  majority  of  Democratic  confer- 
ees can  .seek  to  sell  out  the  House  posi- 
tion without  reference  to  a  definitive 
House  position  as  evidenced  by  a  rollcall 
vote. 

I  would  hope  that  this  change  would 
be  mightily  resisted.  There  have  been 
many  instances  where  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose.  Last  year  when  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  imtolementation 
legislation  was  rejected  by  the  House, 
such  a  motion  forced  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  accede  to  the  position  which  I  and 
others  advocated  by  a  majority  vote  in 
the  House. 

Several  times  such  votes  on  motions 
to  instruct  have  served  to  promote  so- 
lutions to  the  per  od  c  impa.sses  which 
have  occurred  over  the  abortion  issue. 
This  motion  is  a  necessary  tool  of  legis- 
lative comnromise  that  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  have  also  been  sug- 
pestions  that  there  should  be  instituted 
time  limits  on  amendments  which  are 
offered  to  a  b  11  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  to 
be  written  into  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
to  be  imposed  en  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  th-^ 
Rules  Committee  in  the  ca.se  of  each  bill 
In  either  case  it  will  not  work  and  should 
be  reiected.  Free  debate  is  the  essence 
of  a  legislative  body,  especially  in  the 
peoples  House  It  is  far  better  to  allow 
the  debate  to  flow  as  it  will,  since  the 
maiority  always  has  the  power  to  cur- 
tail that  debate  once  that  seems  best. 

COMMITTEE   RATIOS    MIST    BE    FAIR 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ratios  of  assignments  allotted 
to  members  of  each  political  party  on 
the  committees  of  the  House.  That  ha; 
received  a  great  deal  of  public  comment 
in  recent  days  and  well  it  should.  It  is 
the  height  of  political  arro-jance  when 
the  ma'or.ty  leadership  seeks  to  simply 
nullify  the  results  of  the  1980  House  elec- 
tions by  stacking  the  committees  of  the 
House  with  numbers  that  do  not  reflec' 
the  true  44  percent  of  the  membership 
which  the  Republican  Party  will  soon 
represent  I  am  pleased  thai  the  next  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body  has  made 
pla'n  his  intention  to  retaliate  if  the 
House  majority  leadership  pursues  th  s 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
at  this  point  that  there  must  be  some 
definitive  attention  ?iven  to  amendmc 
the  Budget  Act  or  else  the  Congress  and 
the  country  are  doomed  next  year  and 


years  after  to  repeat  the  sorry  record  of 
this  year  which  saw  the  failure  of  the 
budget  process.  Much  of  the  power  over 
the  budget  has  fallen  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  has  granted  htmdreds  of 
waivers  of  almost  everj-  part  of  the 
Budget  Act.  At  some  point  this  abuse  of 
process  constitutes  one  great  waiver  of 
the  Budget  Act.  If  that  is  so  the  Budget 
Act's  repeal  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

THE  RULES  COMMrTTEE — A   SPECIAL   PBOBLEM 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Rules 
Committee  itself  bears  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, especially  from  the  minority  Rules 
members.  Too  often  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  have  been 
content,  for  whatever  reason,  to  go  along 
with  the  majority  members  and  the 
Chairman  in  adoptmg  rules  that  have 
seriously  hurt  the  minority  party's  posi- 
tion on  the  House  floor  when  bills  are 
considered.  Minority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  should  be  well  versed 
m  procedure  and  be  able  to  see  the  full 
implications  of  their  acquiejcence  in  ma- 
jority party  rules  drafts,  most  of  which 
are  the  product  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership's political  designs. 

In  the  97th  Congress  many  of  these 
individual  rules  will  reflect  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leadership  to  embarrass 
President  Reagan  or  to  thwart  the  re- 
forms and  changes  wh  ch  his  election 
makes  possible.  Republicans  should  re- 
member that  with  an  increased  number 
of  Republicans  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
Democrats  who  have  suddenly  found  it 
fashionable  to  be  "conservative. "  individ- 
ual rules  can  be  brought  to  the  floor  and 
defeated  or  amended  That  threat 
should  be  made  plain  to  the  full  Rules 
Co.mmittee  as  each  rule  is  considered 

Tliis  is  particularly  important  in  view 
of  the  obvious  trend  within  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  last  two  Congresses  to 
tailor  each  rule  to  the  advantage  of  the 
liberal  position.  Take  for  example  the 
consideration  of  HR  39.  the  Alaska 
lands  legislation,  where  the  Rules  Com- 
m.ittee  made  three  substitutes  in  order 
for  consideration;  one  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee;  one  by  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries:  and  one  known  as 
the  Udall-Anderson  bill  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Interior  Committee. 

Even  so.  the  Rules  Committee  majority 
placed  the  Udall-Anderson  substitute  in 
the  most  advantageous  parliamentars* 
position  so  that  it  would  be  the  first  to 
be  amended  and  voted  upon,  and  thus  it 
eventually  prevailed  Such  stacking  of 
legislative  and  political  alternatives  in 
order  to  define  what  the  House  will  do, 
can  become  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
next  Congress  and  these  attempts  shoiild 
be  fought. 

Another  warning  should  also  be  sound- 
ed With  the  other  body  in  control  of  the 
Republicans,  the  House  majority  may 
seek  to  maKe  in  order  nongermane 
amendments  to  legislation  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "must"  bill.  The  objective 
will  be  to  force  through  liberal  initiatives 
as  part  of  emergency  bills,  such  as  budget 
resolutions  or  tax  cuts,  in  the  hope  that 
President  Reagan  will  not  veto  them. 
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Again  the  Rules  Committee  minority  has 
an  important  role  to  play,  keeping  In 
mind  that  it  Is  far  more  difficult  to 
change  the  outcome  once  the  rule  has 
iiui\e  to  the  floor  unless  the  minority".* 
case  has  been  made  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee first. 

W3UCY    MUST    BE    CCK)RDINATED 

Needless  to  say,  liaison  between  the 
White  House,  the  executive  departments, 
and  the  House  minority  leadership  Is  es- 
sential to  any  coherent  and  coordinated 
legislative  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  amount  of  knowledge 
about  the  rules  of  Congress  can  substi- 
tute for  determined  conviction  about 
fjolitical  principles  and  a  will  to  see 
them  succeed.  Together  with  the  ability 
to  use  the  rules  there  must  be  a  con- 
scious policy  Koverning  the  parliamen- 
tary treatment  of  every  major  issue  that 
comes  before  the  Congress.  There  is  a 
lamentable  tendency  to  reduce  congres- 
sional strategy  to  an  ad  hoc  basis  with 
decisions  beinK  made  only  when  they  are 
forced,  often  within  minutes  of  the 
showdown  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
That  kind  of  horseback  decisionmaking 
will  not  suffice  if  President  Reagan  is 
to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  genu- 
inely desire  change. 

How  such  strategy  Ls  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted will  have  much  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  my  party,  the  conserva- 
tive party,  the  Republican  Party,  con- 
trols the  98th  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  the  other  body.  That  is  within 
our  grasp,  but  more  importantly  I  be- 
lieve the  welfare  of  our  great  Nation 
and  Its  people  demands  this  eventuality 
What  is  done  here  within  the  next  2 
years  will  decide  that  future. 

THE    HOUSE    AS    AN     INSTITUTION 

Last,  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate 
my  often  expressed  love  and  respect  for 
this  great  institution  which  is  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Man  and  boy  I  have  worked  and  served 
here  for  2J  of  my  43  years,  on  the  staff 
and  a.s  a  Member.  It  has  been  the  great- 
est privilege  of  my  public  life  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have 
been  able  to  contribute  in  some  small 
way  to  the  work  of  Congress  ind  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

Naturally.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  shall 
not  bo  here  ;is  a  Member  of  the  97th 
Congress,  especially  in  view  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  a  Kreat  American  whom  I 
have  .supported  since  his  first  Presiden- 
tial ciimpaign  in  1968  I  have  found, 
however,  that  indisi)eiisabilitv  is  not  a 
commodity  attached  to  any  individual 
in  this  town;  nor  has  it  ever  been  so 

Mr  Speiker.  this  House  is  part  of  the 
oldest  continuing  revolutionary  process 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  Here.  Indeed 
the  people  do  rule.  throiiKh  their  instru- 
ment.s.  their  representatives,  one  of 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  That 
this  parliamentary  body  be  preserved 
and  enhanced  is  the  surest  safeguard 
that  our  democratic  system  will  prosper 
and  endure,  that  our  liberties  will  be 
protectetrl  and  thit  freedom  will  con- 
tinue Now.  more  than  ever,  their  objec- 
tives must  be  accomplished. • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minne.sota  <Mr.  Nolan  i  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

•  Mr  NOLAN  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  powerful,  wealthy, 
special  interests  dominate  the  public 
policy  process,  it  has  been  so  refreshing 
and  reassuring  to  witness  Andy  Maciire 
work  in  Congress  with  his  unparalleled 
passion  for  justice  and  commitment  to 
the  public  interest  side  of  every  issue 

Andy  has  been  the  Congress  strong- 
est advocate  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man concerns.  He  initiated  the  "Count- 
down to  Human  Rights  Day"  vigil  for 
Cambodian  relief  in  November  last  year 
and  recruited  over  a  dozen  colleagues  to 
devote  1 -minute  speeches  to  the  famine 
in  Cambodia  and  summarize  their  ac- 
tions to  spur  the  State  Department  into 
a  meaningful  response 

He  led  the  special  order  of  the  House 
to  commemorate  the  31st  anniversao' 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by 
the  United  Nations  in  which  he  focused 
on  South  Africa,  the  Cambodian  famine, 
and  Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Maguire 
amendment  to  add  $43  million  to  Public 
Law  480  emergency  food  accounts  passed 
the  House  And  in  August  Andy  intro- 
duced a  House  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  immediate  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Somalia  in  order  to  help  the 
nation  cope  with  a  massive  Influx  of 
refugees. 

Andy  was  also  named  chairman  of  the 

Spirit  of  Helsinki  Vigil.""  a  congressional 

monitoring   croup   on   behalf   of  Soviet 

Prisoners   of  Conscience,  by   the  Union 

of  Councils  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

In  addition  he  has  played  a  leadership 
role  on  many  health  Issues,  particularly 
as  they  concern  th?  citi7ens  of  this  coiin- 
tr>'  who  often  have  no  voice  in  the 
process. 

For  instance,  he  introduced  the  first 
child  health  assurance  program  legisla- 
tion in  1977  to  provide  for  the  early, 
periodic  screening  of  physical  and  men'al 
defects  in  children  under  21  who  are 
members  of  families  eligible  for  medicaid 
or  AFDC  He  reintroduced  the  CHAP 
bill  every  year  and  worked  tenaciously 
until  it  passed  the  House  in  December 
1979. 

When  I  think  of  my  friend  Andy 
MAGiiiRr  and  his  work  in  Congress,  these 
words  come  to  mind  as  appropriate  in 
describing  him: 

I  expect  to  pa.ss  through  this  world  but 
once:  any  t;ood  thlni;  therefore  that  I  can 
do.  or  any  kindness,  that  I  can  show  to  any 
fellow  creature,  let  me  do  It  now;  let  me  not 
defer  or  neglect  it.  for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
Andy,  and  he  will  be  missed  Mv  best 
Wishes  for  the  futu.'e  go  with  him.» 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  pay  tribute  today  to  Andy 
Macuire.  who  will  not  be  returning'  to 
this  body  next  year  after  his  having 
earned  our  respiect  as  a  most  effective 
leRislat«r.  and  a  man  of  worthy  ideals. 

Andys  outspoken  supptjrt  for  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  will  long  be  re- 


membered, and  I  fear  that  we  will  sorely 
miss  the  likes  of  Andy  in  the  years  to 
come  I  have  personally  admired  Andy  s 
steadfast  opposition  to  the  evergrowinc 
influence  of  the  oil  lobby,  as  well  as  his 
defense  of  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
to  clean  air  and  water  Andy's  positions 
were  at  times  controversial,  as  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  unpopular  positions 
when  he  felt  that  they  were  for  the 
greater  good. 

Andy  and  I  have  worked  very  closely 
together  on  an  i.ssue  which  has  been  ver>- 
close  to  our  hearts  Andy  s  valued  leader- 
ship in  eflorts  to  win  the  freedom  of 
the  J  million  Soviet  Jews  has  pro- 
duced many  positive  results.  It  was 
Andys  tireless  and  persistent  efforts 
which  made  this  year's  Vigil  1980  an 
overwhelming  success  When  a  most 
pressing  matter  dictated  that  I  could  not 
be  in  town  to  host  a  tribute  to  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Drinan  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  could 
think  of  no  one  more  qualified  to  host 
than  Andy  Macuire.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Andy's  selfless  dedication  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  task  on  a  very  short  notice. 

.Mthough  I  too  will  not  be  returning  to 
the  97th  Congress.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  Andy's  intelligent  and  articulate 
presence  in  the  Chamber  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Andy  will  not  fade  from  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  the  coming  decade,  for  then 
we  will  need  him  most.  That  he  will 
continue  to  pursue  his  most  vigorous  de- 
fen.se  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  a 
better  life  is  beyond  doubt,  especially  in 
the  years  to  come  when  the  preservation 
of  those  rights  will  be  difTicult  indeed.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Andy 
Macuire  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
even  before  he  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1974.  He  has  his  B  A.  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  his  Ph.  D.  in  government  from 
Harvard  University.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  as  well 
as  a  Danforth  Graduate  Fellowship.  He 
attended  the  London  University  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  and  was 
an  advisor  on  political  and  security  af- 
fairs to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  in  New  Jersey  and 
was  as  a  result  eminently  qualified  per- 
sonally and  professionally  for  his  role 
in  the  Congress. 

During  his  6  years  in  the  Congress,  he 
has  brought  about  developments  in  many 
areas.  His  work  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  where  I  was  honored 
to  serve  with  him.  will  make  many  con- 
sumers and  countless  Americans  grateful 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  come.  His  work 
in  the  area  of  energy  and  environment 
are  well-known  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  all  who 
have  labored  in  these  two  difficult  fields 

Andy  Macuire  will  be  missed  a  great 
deal  in  the  Congress.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
in  a  number  of  ways.  He  will.  I  hope, 
return  to  public  life  and  hopefully  may 
return  to  continue  his  very  important 
and  influential  role  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

•  Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  remarkable  group  of 
members  who  arrived  In  the  House  fol- 
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lowing  the   1974  elections  was  Andrew 
Magiirf  of  New  Jer.sey 

He  has  served  his  constituents  and  the 
Nation  admirably  and  it  is  sad  that  he 
was  swept  away  m  the  tidal  wave  that  hit 
on  November  4 

I  have  worked  with  Andy  on  a  number 
of  matt.crs,  and  I  have  always  admired 
his  courage  and  the  Intensity  of  feeling 
with  which  he  pursued  his  objectives.  His 
work  often  represented  many  hours  of 
research  and  study,  as  when  recently  he 
proposed  a  change  in  the  formula  for 
distributing  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
the  States,  a  change  that  would  end  an 
injustice  to  so  many  states 

His  concerns  were  not  lim'ted  to  a  n:iT- 
row  horizon  He  recognized,  for  example, 
the  importance  of  Africa  to  the  United 
States  and  strove  to  head  off  a  disastrous 
conflict  in  southern  Africa  by  pressing 
for  steps  that  mi^ht  mitigate  the  racial 
injastices  in  South  .Africa  and  Namibia. 
On  the  all-im[X)rtant  energy  front. 
Andy  Macuire  made  consLst^nt  good 
sense   I  frequently  followed  hLs  lead. 

1  am  sure  that  whatever  he  does  in 
the  future  .■Xndy  will  be  devoting  himself 
to  the  public  interest  and  will  make  out- 
standing contributions  And  I  hope  that, 
before  too  long,  he  will  be  back  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  • 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  well-known 
Class  of  '74.  Andy  MACfiRE  His  loss  was 
certainly  one  of  the  mo-t  devastating  for 
the  progressive  cau.se  in  the  House  Andy 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest,  hard- 
working Members  of  this  institution. 

Andy  Macuire's  achievements  during 
a  relatively  short  career  in  Confrress  in- 
cluded successful  fights  to  raise  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  this  body,  protect  the 
consumer  and  to  maintain  rigorous  clean 
air  quality  standards  He  has  been  an  ef- 
fective opponent  of  the  oil  companies' 
efforts  to  make  unfair  profits  from  the 
Nation  s  energy  crisis. 

Andy  will  be  mi-ssed  by  his  colleagues 
but  I  am  certain  he  will  continue  his  ef- 
forts succc.s3full.\-  oi'.t.side  thus  body  • 

•  Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  Andy  Macuire,  C'ongre.ssman  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey,  who 
will  not  be  returning  for  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

A  sincere  environmentalist.  Andy  h;is 
always  stuck  to  his  convictions  when  con- 
sidering issues  of  a  controversial  nature. 
I  commend  him  for  his  expertise  and 
leadership,  particularly  in  the  environ- 
mental field. 

I  wish  Andy  the  best  for  the  future  • 

•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker,  for  6  years. 
the  residents  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
New  Jer.sey  have  been  ably  represented  in 
this  body  by  Andy  Maciire  When  the 
97th  Congress  convenes  next  January. 
.\STi\-  Magt-ire  will  not  be  joining  us.  His 
presence  will  be  mi.s.sed 

Hard  working  and  dedicat^^d  is  the  best 
way  to  describe  his  term  in  Congress,  for 
Andy  Macuire  was  well-known  for  his 
detailed  and  constunt  problem-solving 
capability,  which  he  delivered  to  his  con- 
stituents. 


In  this  body,  when  he  took  a  stand  on 
an  issue,  it  was  a  strong  stand.  Positions 
that  were  based  on  knowledge  and  con- 
cern He  was  Congress  most  outspoken 
critic  of  delaying  the  ban  on  saccharin 
and  was  a  vigorous  and  effective  oppo- 
nent of  mea-sures  .sought  by  the  oil  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer. 

These  iwsitions  did  not  always  win  him 
votes  in  corporate  boardrooms,  but  they 
did  win  him  the  respect  of  those  who 
elected  liim.  and  tho.sc  who  served  with 
him, 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  all  of  us.  when  I 
WLsh  him  the  best  m  the  future  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  his  voice  heard.* 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  disunci  pleasure  during  the  6  years  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  have  had 
.^ndv  Macuire  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. His  contributions  have  been  many 
and  great,  not  only  m  the  work  we  have 
done,  but  m  the  tone  and  manner  of  our 
deliberatio.is. 

Andy  brought  a  sense  of  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  causes  in  which 
he  beheved  that  challenged  all  who  en- 
gaged him  in  debate  to  be  on  their  finest 
mettle.  At  the  .same  lime,  he  showed  un- 
fading courtesy  and  good  humor  in  all 
our  discussions.  These  are  quabties  of 
grea:  value  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
our  committee  and  they,  along  with  their 
possessor,  will  be  sorely  missed.* 
©  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man, this  year  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  through  the  experience  of  seeing 
colleagues  and  good  friends  defeated  in 
their  bids  for  reelection.  It  is  an  exper.- 
ence  which  I  will  not  get  over  for  some 
time,  and  I  expect  that  with  more  tenure 
in  the  House.  I  will  learn  that  you  never 
get  over  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
dedicated  legislators  defeated  at  the 
polls. 

The  defeat  of  Andy  Macuire  is  one 
which  touched  me  deeply.  Andy  has  a 
well  deserved  reputation  for  being  among 
the  most  thoughtful  legislators  m  this 
body.  He  has  taken  on  his  causes,  often 
times  winning  and  .sometimes  losing,  but 
has  brought  to  them  a  fierce  dedication 
and  commitment.  When  issues  like  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation,  or  the  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  were  considered  by  the 
Congress,  Andy  Macuire  was  alwa.vs  out 
in  the  forefront.  His  colleagues,  many 
with  far  more  experience  than  Andy, 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  on  these  is- 
sues, as  he  had  established  him.self  as  an 
expert  His  leadership  of  what  was  often 
the  loyal  opposition,  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  was  quite  naturally  trans- 
formed into  a  position  of  leadership 
among  all  his  colleagues. 

Andy's  record  as  a  public  servant  Is 
exemplarv.  I  know  that  he  will  continue 
to  distlngu'sh  himself  in  any  endeavor 
he  undertakes,  and  that  the  America  of 
the  I980's  will  be  aflerted  bv  Andy's  work 
both  during  his  6  years  in  the  House,  and 
bv  his  involvement  in  the  future.  I  join 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  in  ex- 
pressing  my    appreciation    for   his   past 


service,  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation. 
Andrew  Macuire  who  will  not  be  return- 
ing to  the  House  next  year. 

Andrew  Macuire  came  to  the  House  in 
1975.  a  relatively  short  time  ago.  but 
since  then  he  has  made  his  mark  on  this 
institution.  He  has  reminded  the  Nation 
of  its  commitment  to  quality  health  care 
for  all  Americans,  and  to  a  safer,  cleaner, 
more  energy  efficient  environment.  He 
pushed  for  improved  air  qualltv  stand- 
ards; he  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
increased  research  to  fight  cancer  and 
for  more  active  Federal  Involvement  In 
rooting  out  the  agents  which  cause  can- 
cer in  our  society:  he  also  has  worked  to 
promote  solar  energ>-  as  an  important 
part  of  America's  energ>-  future.  All  these 
initiatives  which  Andy  Magftre  took  up 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  years  ahead,  partly 
because  Andy  Macuire  had  the  courage 
to  push  so  hard  for  them  during  his  6 
years  in  Congress. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Andy's  per- 
sistent efforts  on  behalf  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  to  obtain  a  VHT 
television  station  I  believe  we  are  closer 
now  than  we  have  ever  been  to  reaching 
our  goal  and  much  of  the  credit  has  to 
f  0  to  Andy  Magutre. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  and  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  benefitted 
greatly  from  Andy  Macuire's  service  in 
this  House,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  him* 

Mr  HOLLENBECH  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
join  our  colJragues  today  in  saluting  and 
saymg  farewell  to  our  colleague.  Andy 
Macuire. 

.A.NDY  has  represented  the  western  half 
of  our  home  county  for  the  past  6  years 
and  we  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
work  with  him  on  several  matters  'WTiile 
we  did  not  always  agree,  one  could  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  way  he 
pursued  implementation  of  his  princi- 
ples. 

He  leaves  behind  several  unfinished 
quests,  some  near  completion,  some  on- 
going. World  hunger,  human  rights 
abioad,  particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa,  women's  rights,  child 
health,  and  balanced  media  coverage  for 
our  home  State  are  only  a  few  areas  in 
which  Andy  has  successfully  made  his 
interests  felt  But  he  also  leaves  behind 
a  challenge  to  us  to  see  that  progress 
will  continue  in  those  areas.  And  we 
know  that  his  advice  and  counsel  will 
always  be  available. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  my  outstanding  colleagues,  Andy 
Macuire,  who  will  not  be  returning  to 
the  97th  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
New  Jersey  are  certainly  losing  a  dedi- 
cated, influential  and  hard-working 
Representative  and  leader  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  will  miss  Andy's  efforts  for  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  As  an  ally  and 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
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House  Interstate  and  FfirelRn  roiiimprrp 
Committee,  he  worketl  endlessly  for 
Issues  clase  to  us  all  Andy  is  one  of  the 
mast  influential  IPKislators  workiiiK  on 
the  rhild  health  iis.suriii:rp  proKriini 
'CHAP'  and  the  Select  Panel  to  studv 
child  health  Just  todav.  this  panel 
Issued  it-s  helpful  and  vital  rejwrt 

Andy  believes,  as  I  do.  that  preventive 
health  is  the  uvenue  we  should  stress  in 
formulatmk'  health  ixiliry  He  offered 
.six  amendments  to  the  biomedical  re- 
searrh  bill  that  refocused  the  National 
Cancer  Institutes  re.seanh  efTorts  from 
not  only  searchinK  for  cures  for  cancer. 
to  seekinK  preventive  mefusures.  also 

Corusistently  and  steadfastly,  Andy 
Maguire  was  a  comi)ellinK  force  in  the 
cause  for  human  rijjhts  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring 
Group  on  South  Africa,  a  group  that 
was  formed  after  the  slaying  of  Steve 
Blko. 

Andy  now  serves  as  the  current  chair- 
man of  a  congressional  group  that 
monitors  Soviet  treatment  of  Jewish 
dissidents  called  the  Spirit  of  Helsinki 
ALso  in  line  with  his  humanitarian  con- 
cerns. .Andy  }\v-t  recently  won  an  addi- 
tional $43  million  for  the  food  for  jieace 
program  This  program  provides  food  aid 
for  imiMivenshed  countries  such  as 
Cambodia  and  Somalia 

Andy  Macijihe.  in  his  short  6  year  stay 
In  the  Congress,  has  truly  compiled  a 
remarkable  record  He  wUl  be  missed 
•  Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker,  for  over 
6  years.  Andy  MAyfiRE  has  been  my  close 
friend  and  ally  No  one  better  exempli- 
fied the  distinctive  and  outstanding  qual- 
ities of  our  class,  the  Democrats  of  the 
94th  Congress,  than  Andy  Intelligent, 
active,  idealistic,  committed  to  constitu- 
ent service,  Andy  exemplified  the  new- 
breed  of  Members  who  came  to  Congress 
to  .serve  the  people,  improve  our  country, 
and  leave  this  institution  a  better  pluce 
Andy  succeeded  in  all  these  goaLs  All  of 
us  are  so  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

.^NDY■s  energy  is  seemingly  boundless, 
as  If  there  is  not  enough  time  in  the 
day  to  complete  all  that  has  to  be  done 
There  is  no  area  of  legislation  which  is 
not  marked  by  Andys  intense  interest 
and  concern. 

He  has  consistently  fougl't  for  fair 
energy  prices,  and  for  energy  conserva- 
tion He  IS  a  staunch  defender  of  the  en- 
vironment against  the  ravages  of  indus- 
try He  is  a  champion  of  quality  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  He  Ls  an  advo- 
cate on  behalf  of  strong  and  sensible 
measures  to  protect  consumers  in  the 
marketplace  He  Is  a  watchdog  of  Gov- 
erniTient  agencies  that  callously  disre- 
gard their  mandate  to  protect  the  rights 
of  our  citi/ens  He  is  a  vitiilant  force  for 
a  progressive  foreign  policy  that  is  sen- 
sitive to  human  rights  He  is  the  con- 
science of  Am(>rican  attitude  toward 
southern  Africa  He  is  a  voice  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Andy  has  not  only  been  interested  in 
thesi'  issues,  he  has  shared  them  The 
National  Fnergy  Act.  the  Clean  Air  .Act. 
the  PTC  Improvements  .Act.  food  and 
drug  law,  health  care  legislation,  com- 


munications policy — he  has  been  in- 
volved in  them  all  The.se  arc  better  laws. 
that  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  .Ameri- 
can people,  because  of  his  efforts 

It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  to 
work  with  .Andy  We  started  in  1975  bv 
flghtuig  together  on  the  clean  air  legis- 
lation, and  have  ((Operated  on  numer- 
ous bills  since  that  time  On  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Knvironment. 
.Andy  has  been  lui  indispensable  force 
for  insuring  that  basic  health  care  needs 
are  met. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  lost 
an  exceptional  legislator  Few  will  ever 
be  able  to  match  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment, fewer  still  his  selflessness  and 
dedication  I  have  treasured  the  opjxjr- 
tunity  to  serve  with  him  I  will  always 
value  our  friendship  • 


THE  INSPIRING  HKNRY  CROWN  OF 
CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr  Annunziqi  is 
recognized  for  5  mnutes. 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  in 
the  December  8  edition  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine entitled,  "The  Crowning  Touch,'  a 
profile  of  Chicago's  Henry  Crown  and 
his  inspiring  success  story 

I  have  known  Henry  Crown  for  35 
years,  and  I  feel  especally  close  to  liim 
because  he  and  I  were  born  and  grew  up 
in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Chicago  He 
is  a  decent  human  being  with  a  genuine 
common  touch  so  lacking  in  many  men 
who  have  achieved  success 

We  in  Chicago  are  tremendously  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  Henry  Crown  in 
the  financial  world.  He  and  h's  family 
have  given  countless  gifts  to  our  city  for 
schools,  hospitals,  cultural  activities,  and 
many,  many  other  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors As  pointed  out  in  the  article.  Henry 
Crown  has  contributed  an  astounding 
$75  million  to  numerous  chanties  and 
humanitarian  causes,  with  no  end  in 
sight  to  his  intense  philanthropic  eflorts. 

The  article  follows 

The  Crowning  Touch 
(By  Howard  Rudnitsky) 

Qrowing  up  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  is 
an  education  In  toughness,  and  few  learned 
those  lessons  Ijeiier  than  Henry  Crown  He 
has  applied  his  old  survival  tactics  to  high 
finance  with  truly  Impressive  results.  The 
Jewel  In  Crown's  large  Investment  portfolio 
is  General  Dynamics  Corp  .  a  likely  benefi- 
ciary of  Increased  defense  spending  Its  stock 
has  already  more  than  tripled  In  price  over 
the  past  two  years,  and  Crown,  his  famllv 
and  friendly  "associates"  hold  a  controlling 
20  percent  block  of  10  million  shares — cur- 
rently selling  at  $40  a  share  Crown  however. 
Is  84  years  old.  and  even  as  General  Dynam- 
ics' stock  Is  surging  he  worries  about  the 
future 

Already,  savs  Crown,  a  well-known  invest- 
ment banker  has  offered  to  buy  Crown's 
block  of  stock  and  arrange  a  merger  between 
St  Louis-based  GD  and  another  large  corpo- 
ration "A  ma'or  steel  coniranv  was  men- 
tioned— which  I  Immedlatelv  said  I  wasn't 
Interested  In"  savs  Crown  "Then  we  talked 
about  some  large  oil  companies  "  Cruwn  has- 


tens to  add  that  he's  not  pushing  anything 
Just  listening  mind  you  But  he  s  sm»rt 
enough  to  know  that  the  time  to  sell  is  when 
you  are  rldUig  high  rather  than  when  the 
cycle  Inevitably  turns  down  "I'm  looking 
out  to  the  second  half  of  the  19808  and  1990 
when  some  of  the  bigger  current  defense 
projecu  may  begin  to  taper  off.  '  he  explains 
We  could  have  heavy  development  <  osu 
then,  and  u  merger  would  substantially  le- 
duce  that   risk" 

Desplt«  Crown's  age,  his  mind  is  as  sharp 
as  ever  -and  so  Is  his  need  for  control 
Though  his  55-year-old  son  Lester  Is  a  capa- 
ble executive,  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  who 
oversees  the  family  enterprises  When  Forbes 
telephoned  Lester  Crown  hlmsell  called  back 
*llh  a  terse  explanation  When  I  m  retired 
or  gone,  he'll  be  the  family  spokesman  We 
cant  have  everyone  saying  something  differ- 
ent, so  I'll  do  the  t&lking  " 

Crown,  the  son  of  a  peiuiUees  Latvian  Im- 
migrant, keeps  his  memory  honed,  too  In 
the  rough-and-tumble  Chicago  of  the  Twen- 
ties and  Thirties — when  he  launched  his 
business  career — It  was  important  a]«-ays  to 
remember  your  friends  and  not  to  forget 
your  enemies  To  this  day.  for  example,  he 
cant  bring  himself  to  forget  A.  N  Prltzker, 
patriarch  of  the  hotel  and  reel  estate  clan 
who.  Crown  alleges,  snatched  a  smallish  ac- 
quisition from  under  his  uoee  decades  ago 
That  may  seem  like  vlndictiveness.  but  It  Is 
really  uhe  tough  underside  of  a  tenacity  that 
made  Crown  one  of  the  richest  men  In  the 
nation 

While  GeneraJ  Dynamics  is  his  passion. 
it  Is  only  part  of  his  empire — and  lately  sev- 
eral other  Crown  Investments  have  ijecn  far- 
ing well  too  For  example,  the  Crown  family 
holds  stock  that  could  be  worth  Its  current 
*45  million  market  value  If  the  proposed 
merger  between  the  Burlington  Northern  and 
his  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  Is 
approved.  His  460,000  I-Ylsoo  shares  would 
also  make  him  the  Burlington's  largest 
stockholder. 

Then  there's  the  current  spinoff  of  Es- 
mark's  oil  properties,  part  of  another  cor- 
porate restructuring  that  particularly  pleases 
Crown  His  family  bought  a  2.5  percent  stake 
in  E^smark's  predecessor.  Swift  &  Co  .  In  the 
late  Sixties  With  the  feeling  that  a  new  man- 
agement and  strong-willed  directors  could 
help  diversify  the  company,  son  I-ester  Crown 
took  a  seat  on  the  board.  The  wait  u'as  long, 
but  the  family's  $10  mJlUon-pIus  investment 
has  now  more  than  tripled  In  value  "Esmark 
win  end  up  with  a  sound  consumer  products 
and  chemicals  business.  "  says  Heiu-y  Crown 
They'll  have  greatly  reduced  debt  and  pen- 
sion liabilities,  tax-loss  credits,  and  the  red 
meat  business  will  be  off  their  backs  "  Crown, 
In  fact.  Is  so  Impressed  that  he  will  tender 
none  of  his  shares  In  the  re<3rganlzation— 
and  soon  will  own  a  5  percent  stake  In  the 
sllmmed-down  company. 

Finally.  Crown  added  100.000  shares  to  his 
long-.standlng  First  Chicago  holdings  last 
March  after  the  bank  parted  ways  with  for- 
mer President  Robert  Abi)oud  Nothing 
a^ralnst  Abboud.  nUnd  you.  He's  a  close 
friend  But  at  $11^  a  share,  the  price  looked 
like  a  bargain  Already  he  has  a  $212,000 
paper  profit 

TTiere  are  .scores  of  other  deals  and  In- 
vestments The  basic  Crown  business  Is  $577 
mlUlon-a-year  Material  .Service  Corp  a 
building  suoply  comnany  that  Crown  stafed 
from  scratch  and  sold  to  General  Dynamics 
in  19.^8  The  Crowns  have  real  estate,  too.  in- 
cluding half  of  New  York's  Tl.";hman  Build- 
ing, at  666  Fifth  Ave,  the  55-Kton,-  Mld- 
Contlnent  Building  In  Chicago's  loop,  a 
2  noo-acre  California  ranch  But  mostly  they 
buy  stocks  and  bonds 

Crown  never  finished  hlKh  .school  Instead 
hp   took   a  Job  soliciting  orders  for  a  small 
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iteel  firm  In  1919.  with  his  older  brother 
Sol.  he  started  a  bui'.dlng  supply  business 
using  $10  000  from  the  sale  of  another  com- 
pany Sol  started  In  1916  His  brother  soon 
died  of  tuberculosis,  leaving  the  25-yeur-old 
Henry  in  charge  of  buying  sand  and  gravel  to 
make  what  he  calls  '  s'ment "  He  d  order  a 
full  rail  car  and  deliver  by  horse  and  wagon 
In  1922  Crtwn  had  a  run-in  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ser.lce  over  the  valuation  of 
hiB  company  He  and  lils  accountant  look  a 
'.rain  to  Washington  and  settled  the  matter. 
but  Crown  learned  a  lesson  that  he  never  for- 
got "I  eventually  managed  to  come  up  with 
the  back  taxes.  "  he  says  "But  at  least  I  could 
u»e  the  money  during  the  months  we  ncKo- 
tiated  That  taught  me  the  need  for  good  tax- 
piannlng  What  good  is  It  to  make  money  so 
I'.'s  taxed  away?  Uncle  Sam  becomes  your 
partner  " 

From  that  moment  on  Crown  never  made 
s  business  decision  without  considering  the 
tax  coxisequences — and  working  to  limit 
Vncle  Sam  to  a  minority  stake  By  the  mld- 
iTientU's  Material  Service  had  a  net  worth 
if  close  to  $1  million  because  of  a  Chicago 
building  boom  Instead  of  showing  much 
profit,  however.  Crown  plowed  all  his  money 
back  into  the  company 

Crown  also  figured  out  early  on  how  to 
fsln  a  irelght  cost  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors I  had  studied  shipping  clasoillca- 
•.lons  uf  barges  "  he  says  "They  weren't  regu- 
lated like  the  railroads,  so  I  (igured  I  could 
haul  aggregates  by  barge  at  a  lower  per-ton 
rate," 

There  was  one  catch  Crown  needed  a  raw 
material  source  near  the  water  So  he  spent 
nisny  a  Sunday  scouring  the  Chicago  suburbs 
en  foot  Eventually,  he  spotted  a  site,  but  It 
»as  a  mile  Inland  Crown  wangled  a  $200,000 
.oaii  with  no  coUatera'  to  finance  a  feeder 
rail  line  and  developed  the  Lockpor'.  sand 
and  gravel  pit  His  assured  supplies  :ind 
transportation  savings  helped  launch  Mate- 
rial Service  s  dynamic  growth 

Thus,  before  he  was  30.  Crown  had  mas- 
tered two  of  the  mast  critical  ingredients  for 
accumul.itlng  wealth— tax  deferral  and  using 
borrowed  money 

In  1931  Foreman  State  National  Bank,  the 
Institution  that  had  advanced  Crown  $1  mll- 
liiD  In  uncollB'orallzcd  loans  was  Insolvent 
At  the  same  time.  Material  Service  Itsel:  was 
in  8  tight  hnanclal  bind  The  construction 
business  was  terrible,  and  Crown  owed  $10,- 
000  In  other  debt  paymenlg 

Then.  Crown  got  a  real  scare  He  was  facing 
bankruptcy  A."  he  tells  the  storv.  he  wa.s 
walking  by  the  Foreman  Bank  one'  Saturdav 
afternoon  when  he  noticed  It  was  open  On 
Saturday  aft<?rno<,n"'  A  bank''  He  knew  scme- 
•.hlnic  wa.s  dra.'-tlcally  wrong  A  teller  told  him 
that  Foreman  would  merge  on  Monday  with 
•he  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  He  ciso 
warned  Crown  thai  First  Chicago  would  de- 
mand collateral 

Crown  had  few  commercial  as.sets  he  could 
pledge,  but  if  he  refused  he  knew  he  p  oba- 
bly  never  could  borrow  again  So  he  offered 
to  put  up  his  receivables,  his  house,  even 
his  life  Insurance  policies  That  impressed 
the  chief  lending  officer,  who  knew  that 
Crown  could  have  walked  awav  from  his 
loans  .As  a  result.  First  Chicago  began  work- 
ing to  help  Material  Service  The  bank  nego- 
Uaied  a  new  repayment  .schedule  and 
brought  In  accountants  to  make  sure  Crown 
"0  longer  overextended  hlmse  f  Thus  began 
»  relationship  that  financed  three  decades  of 
growth. 

Crown  made  another  ragev  move  at  the 
outbreak  of  W"orld  War  I!  or  a-s  he  calls  it 
War  11  '  Says  he:  "I  realized  there  would  be 
''ttle  private  construction  because  materials 
would  be  used  for  the  war  effort,  but  I  also 
°«iired  there  would  be  good  coal  business  " 


So  Crown  bought  the  Freeman  Coal  Co  for 
$1  5  million,  mostly  borrowed,  avoiding  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  by  combining  losses  In  his 
gravel  business  with  depreciation  and  Inter- 
est from  the  coal  purchase.  To  aid  the  war 
effort  he  volunteered  for  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  put  him  In  charge  of 
$1  billion  worth  of  contracts  Those  con- 
nections came  In  handy  later  when  Crown 
started  selling  building  supplies  to  some  of 
the  same  contractors. 

After  the  war.  Crown  began  branching  out 
He  bought  into  what  Is  now  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad  and  the  fledg- 
ling Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  In  1951  Crown  also 
bought  a  25  percent  Interest  In  the  Empire 
State  Building  for  $10  million  A  year  later 
with  money  flooding  In.  he  decided  to  buy  It 
all  But  first  he  had  to  deal  with  the  late 
railroad  financier.  Robert  Young 

Crown  suggested  to  Young,  the  owner  of  a 
20  percent  stake  In  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, that  It  was  better  for  one  man  to 
hold  a  45  percent  interest  '"I  told  him  one  of 
us  could  choose  a  price  and  the  other  could 
say  whether  he  wanted  to  buy  or  sell."  Crown 
explains  Young  wanted  the  option  of  buy- 
ing or  selling,  rather  than  naming  the  price, 
and  Crown  swiftly  decided  that  a  50  percent 
profit  was  In  order  Crown,  of  course,  remem- 
bered that  Young  had  crossed  him  over  the 
Rock  Island  and  figured  that  his  rival  was 
now  overextended  A  slightly  dazed  Young 
asked  for  a  day  to  think.  He  then  telephoned 
to  say  he  would  sell  his  shares  With  Young 
gone  Crown  eventually  bought  out  the  other 
Investors 

It  cost  Crown  and  his  family  $33  million  to 
buy  the  biilldlng-  but  the  whole  acquisition 
wa.s  handled  with  borrowed  money  In  1961 
with  problems  brewing  at  CTeneral  Dynamics. 
Crown  sold  the  skyscraper  for  $64  million 
Think  of  It  In  a  matter  of  eight  years  Crown 
parlayed  a  cash  outlay  of  virtually  nothing 
and  a  few  signatures  on  bank  notes  Into  a 
$31  million  gain. 

And  real  estate  was  Just  a  sideline  The 
Fifties  were  boom  times  for  construction, 
and  by  1958  Material  Service  had  a  net  worth 
of  $72  million  "We  were  getting  to  be  a 
bank."  .<;ays  Crown  "We  had  either  to  swal- 
low or  be  swallowed"  So  he  engineered 
another  deal,  selling  out  to  General  Dynam- 
ics for  a  package  of  convertible  preferred 
stock  worth  $125  million  It  gave  GD  badly 
needed  earnings  and  gave  Crown  at  best 
tenuous  control  of  the  aerospace  giant  Ma- 
terial Service's  ca-sh  hoard  would  fund  devel- 
opment of  military  hardware  and  commer- 
cial aircraft 

By  1961.  however,  the  perfect  fit  had  sev- 
eral ripped  seams  Gen-ral  Dynamics'  ven- 
ture Into  c,)mmerclal-Jet  transport  with  the 
Convalr  880  and  991  produced  a  staggering 
$427  mllllrn  In  losses  Chairman  Frank  Pace 
stetiped  a.<;lde  But  the  man  Crown  hired  to 
replace  him.  Roger  Lewis,  a  Pan  American 
W'orld  Airways  executive  became  an  even 
bigger  problem  Lewis  rankled  Crown  bv  buy- 
ing the  Qulncy.  Ma.ss  shipyards,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  money 

In  1966  Lewis  persuaded  the  boird  to  ask 
Crown  to  convert  his  stock  This  presented  a 
painful  choice  If  Crown  didn't  convert,  he 
stood  to  lose  $24  million  in  market  value  If 
he  redeemed  for  $125  million  In  cash,  he 
would  have  to  pay  capital  gains  taxes  and 
lose  contr.'l  of  his  own  Material  Service 

Outsiders  a.ssumed  Crown  would  convert, 
but  he  wa.s  so  furious  with  Lewis  and  the 
board  that  he  redeemed  A  hard-pressed  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  had  to  come  up  with  $125 
million  to  pay  Crown,  and  he  was  soon  buy- 
ing Its  stock  on  the  open  market  at  prices 
well  below  the  old  conversion  rate  In  little 
more  than  fix  months  he  had  acquired  8 
percent   Then  he  stopped. 


Three  years  went  by.  and  in  1969  Crown 
was  stunned  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
oldest  son.  Rot>ert  To  help  recover  from 
that  shock,  he  decided  to  mount  a  major 
assault  on  General  Dynamics  With  his 
younger  son  Lester  and  lils  pal  Nathan  Cum- 
mings.  .ounder  of  Consolidated  Poods.  Crown 
bought  aggressively  until  by  mld-1970  his 
group  Lad  accumulated  some  20  percent  of 
General  Dynamics  common  at  a  cost  of  about 
$60  million. 

Crown  moved  back  on  the  GD  board  and 
requested  an  audit,  because  the  company's 
financial  condition  was  deteriorating  again 
Crown  guessed  that  management  was  putting 
a  good  face  on  a  bad  situation  ""General  Dy- 
namics was  showing  a  small  bookkeeping 
profit  on  Its  shipbuilding"  claims  Crown 
"But  when  the  auditors  went  over  it.  we  had 
a  considerable  cash  drain  that  was  only  go- 
ing to  grow." 

Confronted  with  Crown's  exposition.  Roger 
Lewis  bowed  out  and  went  on  to  head  up 
Amtrak.  Crown  had  to  find  another  executive 
to    help    rebuild    General    Dynamics     "This 

time  "  he  says.   '"I   hired   the  right  Lewis 

David    Lewis,    the    man    who    had    merged 
Douglas  Aircraft  into  McDonnell  in  1967" 

The  turnaround  took  the  better  part  of  the 
Seventies  In  1973  Genera!  Dynamics  wTote 
off  the  last  of  $843  million  in  Navy  submarme 
cost  overruns  Then  the  company  began  pav- 
ing Its  first  cash  dividend  since  1970.  a  signal 
that  managemen* — and  Henry  Crown- 
thought  the  business  was  sound  again 

Henry  Crown  today  lives  more  like  a  man 
who's  not  totally  convinced  he's  made  it  big 
than  like  a  man  who  controls  great  wealth 
In  the  morning,  a  Cadillac  limousine  takes 
him  from  his  I7-room  house  in  suburban 
Evansion.  Ill  to  downtown  Chicago  He  usu- 
ally stops  off  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  for 
a  shave  Then,  unnoticed,  he  briskly  walks 
the  I'j  miles  to  his  office  in  the  old  Mercan- 
tile Exchange  building,  which  he  owns  and 
which  houses  the  executive  offices  of  his 
Material  Service  Corp  Arriving  before  8  am  , 
he  ride.s  a  waiting  elevator  steps  out  and 
enters  an  office  that  s  marked  only  "1600" 

Henry  Crown  doesn't  come  to  work  before 
eight  to  shuffle  papers  or  sign  checks  He  is 
so  ised  to  fighting  battles  and  climbing  lad- 
ders that  Its  an  ingrained  reflex  Crown 
works  hard  because  it  makes  him  feel  more 
a;ive  He  doesn  t  want  to  "sit  in  California  or 
Florida  and  play  cards  and  wait  for  death."' 
though  mortality  is  clearly  on  his  mind.  To 
avoid  worrying  about  the  future  he  keeps 
busy 

One  side  of  Henry  Crown's  old  street  code 
ordains  toughness,  an  unwillingness  to  for- 
give The  other  side  ordains  loyalty  to  friends 
and  allies  Crown  is  legendary  for  his  gener- 
ous rewards  to  loyal  employees  who  served 
him  over  the  years,  he  typically  offers  bo- 
nuses or  shares  in  the  profits  David  Lewis, 
for  example,  is  a  comfortable  man  today  with 
550,000  shares  of  General  Dvnamics  stock  In- 
c'uding  options,  or  1  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing Crown  is  a  philanthropist  too  Over  the 
years  he  has  donated  some  $75  million  to 
rharities  as  well  as  to  institutions  like  North- 
western and  Stanford  universities 

Like  many  other  very  wealthy  men.  Crown  s 
view  is  that  he  isn't  very  rich  at  all  He  never 
tires  of  telling  people  "My  aim  is  to  make 
my  net  worth  less  at  the  end  of  each  year 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  '  Through'do- 
nations  and  a  complex  network  of  30  or  so 
sprinkle  trusts'"  that  are  designed  to  spread 
holdings  throughout  his  family,  close  friends 
and  chanties.  Crown  usually  succeeds  "I 
personally  own  very  little."  he  explains  "  Ive 
already  given  most  of  it  away  " 

Despite  his  deep-seated  feelings  about 
taxes.    Crown   thinks   It   Is   still   possible   to 
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accumulate  fortunes  as  large  as  his  "There 
U  no  mcru  at  all  In  the  contention  that 
because  of  high  tax  rales  today  people  can  t 
do  well."  he  says  "You  can  still  accumulate 
capital  The  capital  gains  rate  is  only  28 
percent,  and  my  guess  Is  that  next  year  well 
see  that  reduced  There  s  ample  opportunity  ' 

Ample  opportunities,  that  Is.  for  those  with 
the  energy  and  stamina  to  lake  advantage  of 
them  Crown  s  conquest  of  General  Dynam- 
ics didn't  come  easy,  he  won  l>ecause  he  re- 
fused to  admit  defeat  or  to  lose  patience 
On  a  smaller  scale  he's  probably  not  even 
going  l<j  lose  out  In  his  3&-year-old  Invest- 
ment In  Rock  Island  railroad  He  began  buy- 
ing Rock  Island  bonds  at  a  deep  discount 
In  the  1940s,  when  he  thought  the  railroad 
had  a  future  As  the  Rock  Inland  sank  deeper 
Into  Insolvency.  Crown  pressed  the  board 
first  to  approve  a  merger,  then  liquidation. 
He  even  poured  $1  million  of  his  pwn  money 
into  legal  fees.  He  anally  won  his  battle  In 
early  1979.  and  the  road  Is  being  sold  off  for 
what  Its  assets  will  bring.  Crown  will  make  a 
tidy  profit  on  his  bonds. 

Henry  Crown  Is  currently  Involved  with 
Hilton  Hotels  In  a  seven-year.  »200  million 
rcdpvelopmcnt  In  downtown  Chicago  That 
will  taeiient  C'riiwn  directly  by  helping  Hilton, 
of  which  he  owns  3  8  percent,  and  Indirectly 
by  shoring  up  the  value  of  his  commercial 
real  estate  m  the  Ixx>p  The  really  spectacu- 
lar way  to  cap  his  career,  however,  would  tie 
to  arrange  a  merger  that  makes  General  Dy- 
namics, already  almost  a  $5  billion  company 
far  larger  and  more  diversified  That's  the 
sort  of  deal  Henry  Crown  thinks  about  a  lot 
these  days  Don't  be  surprised  If  he  gives  It 
a  try  -and  tie  sure  he'll  use  all  his  old  tricks 
to  come  out  on  top  0 


The  SPK.AKFR  pro  tempore  Under 
11  prrviou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ih'iiiau  fri>m  New  '\'ork  'Mr  Ij^Falce' 
i.s  recopiiizt'd  for  20  minule.s 
•  Mr  LaF.\IX"F  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  2 
of  ihi.s  year.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H  R  7735. 
to  preempt  SUite  u.sur>-  cciiinK's  on  con- 
sumer credit  TiKiay.  after  two  hearings 
and  much  additional  study.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  clean  bill  which  hke  its  prede- 
ce-sstir,  preempt,s  State  usury  ceilings  on 
consumer  credit,  but  has  a  somewhat 
broader  scope,  contains  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer protection  provisions,  allows 
States  to  retain  more  prerogatives,  and 
involves  only  a  temtx)rary  federal  pre- 
emption of  St.ate  iLsury  ceilines.  to  bring 
u-s  through  this  in^riod  of  high  inflation 
and  correspondingly  high  market  inter- 
est rates 

My  new  bill  is  consistent  with  the  1972 
findings  i>f  the  National  Commi.ssion  on 
Consumer  Penance  and  the  1980  findings 
of  the  Tiusk  Force  un  Tlinft  Iiustitutions. 
both  of  which  were  cotnmissioned  by  the 
Congress  t<i  studv  SUite  usury  ceilings  on 
consumer  credit  and  both  of  which  rec- 
ommendett  relaxation  of  existing  ceilings 
My  new  bill  is  al.so  consistent  with  tiie 
positions  taken  by  most  of  the  represent- 
atives of  difTerent  int<^rest  groups  and  or- 
ganiziitions  tt^stifymg  on  mv  original  bill 
before  the  Cleneral  Oversight  Subcotn- 
mittee  of  the  Small  Hiisiness  Committee 
Indeed,  many  of  their  siiKk^'e.sted  changes 
were  mcorporated  into  my  new  bill. 

THE     NEED     FOR     CONCKCSSION  AL     ACTION 

A  great  numt)er  of  articles  have  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  popular  press  In- 


dicating that,  as  thtir  cast  of  funds  has 
risen  recently,  banks  and  other  lenders 
have  become  increasmgly  reluctant  to 
finance  big-ticket  items  and  to  extend 
revolvmg  credit  My  own  State  of  New- 
York  acted  recently  to  abolish  its  usury 
ceilings  on  consumer  credit  It  Is  the 
exception,  however  Most  States  still  have 
usury  ceilings  set  at  levels  well  below  cur- 
rent market  interest  rates  Such  ceilings 
hurl  not  only  lenders,  but  consumers  who 
cannot  secure  credit  at  any  price  and 
small  businesses  that  rely  on  commercial 
credit  to  finance  their  retail  sales 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
do  much  to  remedy  this  situation  I  am 
introducing  the  bill  at  this  time  for  dis- 
cussion and  studv  purposes  and  expect  a 
bill  which  embodies  the  same  concepts  to 
be  Introduced  and  enacted  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  if.  as  expected, 
interest  rates  remain  at  their  current 
high  levels  or  rise  even  further,  and  a 
vast  majority  of  States  do  not  respond 
by  raising  their  usury  ceilings. 

I  think  we  would  all  prefer  that  the 
States  themselves  take  action  to  alleviate 
any  untenable  conditions  caused  by  their 
usury  ceilings  However,  in  the  absence 
of  State  action.  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
cumt)ent  on  the  Congress  to  provide  re- 
lief to  consumers,  small  businesses,  and 
lenders. 

THE  NEED  rOK  COMPBOMtSZ  AKD 

ACCOM  MODATtON 

I  have  observed  in  political  life  a 
strong  tendency  toward  iK>larization  on 
issQes  of  public  policy  Much  of  the  time, 
polarization  Ls  a  result  of  opinions  and 
positions  being  slow  to  change  with 
changing  circumstances;  the  convention- 
al wisdom  simply  does  not  keep  pace  with 
reality 

I  believe  such  is  the  case  with  usury 
ceilings.  The  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
on  my  original  bill  preempting  State 
usury  ceilings  on  consumer  credit  fell 
neatly  into  two  camps  Small  business 
associations,  whose  members  at  times 
cannot  get  commercial  creditors  to 
finance  consumer  purchases,  favored  the 
bill  Lending  associations,  whose  mem- 
bers at  times  cannot  earn  a  rea.sonable 
return  on  consumer  loans  and  credit 
cards,  also  favored  the  bill  Consumer 
groups,  whose  members  are  shielded 
from  high  Interest  rates  by  SUite  usury 
laws,  and  State  legislators,  whose  con- 
stituents exi^ect  protection  from  un- 
scrupulous lenders,  opposed  the  bill 

Yet,  I  perceive  the  issue  of  Federal 
preemption  of  State  usury  ceilings  as  one 
which  affords  much  room  for  compro- 
mise and  accommodation  Indeed.  I  be- 
lieve that  groups  on  both  sides  of  the 
i.ssue  could  NMieflt  from  Federal  preemp- 
t'on  if  certain  safeguards  accompanied 
preemption. 

Preemjitive  legislation  need  not  open 
the  door  to  usurious  lending  practices, 
needs  not  [ireempt  (iebtors'  rulits  and 
remedies,  and  need  not  usurp  basic 
State  prerogatives  Such  legislation  may 
simply  make  credit  available  to  con- 
sumers while  States  with  highly  restric- 
tive usury  ceilings  are  deciding  what  to 
do   about   them.   Small  businesses   that 


rely  on  bank  cards  and  installment  sales 
contracts  to  finance  their  sales  will  ben- 
efit from  Increased  retail  activity  Fi- 
nancial institutions  will  benefit  from 
diversified  portfolios  and  will  be  en- 
sured a  reasonable  return  on  consumer 
loans  and  credit  cards. 

All  consumers  will  benefit  from  the 
introduction  of  new  credit  options,  and 
low-income  consumers  will  be  less  likely 
to  find  them.selves  without  credit  in  pe- 
riods of  high  inflation 

Studies  and  surveys  have  shown  that 

First,  consumers  in  States  with  re- 
strictive usury  ceilings  end  up  losing 
through  higher  fees,  larger  down  pay- 
ments, shorter  maturities,  and  stricter 
collateral  requirements  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  gain  through  lower  Inter- 
est rates; 

Second,  cash  customers  in  States  with 
restrictive  usury  ceilings  end  up  sub- 
sidizing credit  customers  as  the  price  of 
goods  and  services  is  marked  up  to  com- 
pensate for  low  yields  on  credit  sales: 

Third,  consumers  as  a  group  m  Stater-, 
with  restrictive  usury  ceilings  find  iv 
difficult  to  secure  credit  as  capital  flows 
to  other  States  and  to  other  credit  users, 
particularly  businesses,  w-ithin  the  same 
State;  and 

Fourth,  low-income  consumers  in 
States  with  restrictive  usury  ceilings 
cannot  .secure  credit  at  any  price  as 
creditors  seek  to  minimize  default  losses 

There  was  a  time  when  low  State 
usury  ceilings  provided  consumers  with 
necessary  protection  and  did  not  sig- 
nificantly restrict  their  access  to  con- 
sumer credit  However,  such  Ls  not  the 
case  today.  Consumers  are  more  sophis- 
ticated, credit  markets  are  more  compet- 
itive, and  States  have  enacted  many 
laws  protecting  the  unwary  consumer, 
all  of  this  while  market  interest  rates 
have  climbed  to  unprecedented  leveLs 
and  begun  to  bump  against  State  usury 
ceilings.  Clearly,  under  present  circum- 
stances, everyone,  including  consumers, 
could  benefit  from  the  relaxation  of 
artificially  low  State  usur>-  ceilings. 

CONCEITS  CNDCRt-YING  THE  NEW  BOX 

Four  major  concepts  underlie  my  new- 
bill  First,  my  bill  will  rely  principally 
on  competitive  market  forces  to  protect 
consumers  from  usurious  lending  prac- 
tices The  bill  preempts  Stale  u.sury  ceil- 
ings on  interest  rates,  transaction  fees, 
and  access  fees  and  imposes  in  their 
place  Federal  usury  ceilings  set  high 
enough  to  allow-  market  forces  to  operate 
unconstrained  in  most  cases 

Second,  my  bill  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  protect  consum- 
ers should  market  competition  fall  to 
do  so  As  noted  above,  the  bill  imposes 
Federal  u.sury  ceilings  at  the  same  time 
It  preempts  lower  State  ceilings  The  bill 
requires  clear  written  notice  to  consum- 
ers well  t)efore  interest  rates  and  other 
terms  of  revolving  credit  are  changed, 
and  allows  consumers  to  repay  out- 
standing indebtedness  on  the  old  terina 
following  a  change  a.s  long  as  they  do 
not  incur  additional  indebtedness  The 
bill   leaves   Intact   State  limitations  on 
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ffcs  and  charges  levied  in  case  of  de- 
fault, delinquency,  prepayment,  and 
similar  circumstances  unforseen  by  the 
consumer  at  the  time  credit  Is  extended. 
Finally,  the  bill  allows  consumers  to 
recover  twice  the  total  amount  charged 
by  creditors  when  they  are  overcharged 
relative  to  the  Federal  ceilings,  and  al- 
lows them  to  recover  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  as  well. 

Third,  my  bill  does  not  usurp  basic 
State  prero::iatives  in  the  area  of  credit 
control  The  bill  contains  a  temporary 
preemption  designed  to  get  us  through 
this  difficult  period,  not  to  permanently 
shift  the  balance  of  power  from  State  to 
Federal  Government.  The  preemption  Is 
subject  to  a  State  override  at  any  time 
before  or  after  it  goes  Into  efTect.  and 
the  override  reimposes  all  State  limita- 
tions preempted  by  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  Finally,  the  preemption  goes  into 
effect  at  the  creditor's  option,  allowing 

reditors  to  extend  credit  under  higher 
State  usury  ceilings,  set  to  reflect  the 
.*ugher  cost  of  certain  types  of  credit 
transactions  '  for  example,  small  loans  ' . 
or  the  higher  degree  of  sophistication 
po.ssessed  by  certain  t.vi)es  of  consumers 

for  example,  those  borrowing  large 
amounts ' , 

Fourth,  my  bill  does  much  to  correct 
distortions  in  credit  allocation  resulting 
from  different  State  usury  ceilings  for 
different  types  of  credit  transactions  and 
different  types  of  creditors  The  bill  pre- 
empts State  usury  ceilings  on  the  prin- 
cipal credit  transactions  that  hsve  not 
yet  been  subject  to  Federal  preemption — 
personal  loans,  credit  sales,  and  second 
mortgage  real  estate  loans  The  pre- 
•^mption  of  State  usury  ceilings  extends 
-.0  all  regular  creditors,  whether  federally 
.:.sured  or  not  and  whether  IndividuaLs  or 
organizations.  Finally,  the  Federal  usury 
ceilings  that  accompany  the  preemption 
.I'e  the  same  for  all  regular  creditors. 
avoiding  any  artificial  advantage  to  one 
or  another  of  them. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

With  this  introduction  to  the  concepts 
u.iderlying  my  new  bill.  I  w-ould  like  to 
review  its  provisions,  .section  by  .section 
As  I  do.  I  will  indicate  what  purposes 
t.hese  provisions  serve  and  what  factors 
were  considered  as  we  drafted  them 

THE  PREEMPTION  PROVISION 

The  bill  amends  title  V  of  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  and  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980,  the  title  which 
already  preempts  State  usury  ceilings  on 
first -mortgige  residential  real  estate 
loans,  mobile  home  loans,  and  business 
and  agricultural  loans  Section  531  la' 
Pives  creditors  the  option  of  extending 
credit  to  a  consumer  under  ceilings  which 
result  from  preempting  State  and  other 
Federal  limitations  on  interest  rates, 
transaction  fees,  and  access  fees  and  im- 
posing in  their  place  new  Federal  usury 
'-eihngs  The  Federal  usury  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  is  set  at  10  t>ercentage  points 
above  the  average  yield  on  2-year  U.S. 
Government  .securities  during  *.he  period 
'beginning  8  weeks  and  ending  5  weeks 
Pnor  to  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  a 
credit  transaction  occurs.  The  Federal 


usury  ceilings  on  transaction  fees  and  ac- 
cess fees  are  set.  respectively,  at  15  cents 
per  transaction  and  $20  per  year  for 
open-end  credit  plans. 

The  average  yield  on  2-year  U.S. 
Government  securities  is  used  as  the  peg 
rate  for  purposes  of  computing  the  Fed- 
eral usury  celling  on  Interest  rates  be- 
cause thvs  particular  peg  rate  is  a  market 
rather  than  a  managed  rate  and  relates 
to  debt  whose  maturity  Is  comparable 
to  many  consumer  loans.  Graphical 
plots  comparing  interest  rates  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  consumer  credit  to  alter- 
native peg  rates  showed  that  yields  on 
Treasury  notes  move  up  and  down  more 
consistently  with  the  average  cost  of 
consumer  credit  than  does  any  other  peg 
rate  studied,  including  the  prime  lending 
rate,  the  Federal  Reser\-e  discount  rate, 
the  average  US.  Treasury-  bill  rate,  the 
average  U.S.  Treasury  bond  rate,  the 
average  6-month  commercial  paper  rate, 
and  the  average  corporate  AAA  utility 
bond  rate. 

A  10-point  spread  between  the  average 
yield  on  2-year  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties and  the  Federal  usury-  ceiling  on 
interest  rates  was  chosen  to  provide 
some  headroom  for  competitive  market 
forces  to  operate  after  creditors  have 
covered  their  cost  of  funds,  credit  losses, 
and  overhead,  yet  to  still  preclude  trulv 
usurious  lending  practices.  The  maxi- 
mum transaction  and  access  fees  were 
set,  respectively,  at  15  cents  per  credit 
transaction  and  $20  per  year  to  cover 
the  special  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  open-end  credit  plans. 

Adjustments  in  the  Federal  usury 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  are  made  at  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  to 
ordinarily  keep  pace  with  changing 
market  conditions  without  creating  an 
administrative  nightmare  for  small  re- 
tailers, banks  w-ith  revolving  credit 
plans,  and  other  creditors. 

Finally,  the  period  for  w-hlch  average 
yields  on  U.S.  Government  securities  will 
be  computed  is  set  at  8  to  5  weeks  prior 
to  the  calendar  quarter  during  which  the 
celling  w-ill  apply  so  as  to  dampen  out 
daily  fluctuations  in  yields  and  to  be  as 
close  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  quarter 
as  possible,  given  the  requirement  that 
consumers  be  notified  of  a  rate  change 
30  days  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

THE     PENALTY     PROVISION 

Section  531 'b'  prescribes  penalties 
for  creditors  charging  more  than  al- 
lowed under  the  Federal  usury  ceilings. 
Specifically,  creditors  that  overcharge 
con,sumers  forfeit  all  interest,  trans- 
action fees,  and  acce.ss  fees  pavable  on 
outstanding  indebtedness,  and  con- 
sumers who  are  overcharged  may  re- 
cover twice  the  total  amount  of  interest, 
transaction  fees,  and  access  fees  already 
paid,  plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

The  penalty  provision  In  my  bill  is 
identical  to  penalty  provisions  In  other 
Federal  legislation  preempting  State 
usury  ceilings,  with  two  exceptions.  F^rst. 
consumers  who  are  overcharged  may  re- 
cover not  only  twice  the  amount  already 
paid,  but  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  The 
addition  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees  In 
my  bill  is  a  response  to  two  salient  fea- 


tures of  consumer  lending — the  amounts 
involved  are  usually  small  and  the  bor- 
rower is  a  consumer  of  limited  means, 
not  a  business. 

Second,  consumers  may  recover  twice 
the  amo-ont  paid,  plus  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees,  only  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual action,  not  a  class  action  suit. 
In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  consumers 
may  recover  only  the  actual  damage  sus- 
tained or  whatever  amoimt  up  to  $500,- 
000  or  1  percent  of  a  creditor's  net  worth 
a  court  may  allow.  The  treatment  of  in- 
dividual and  class  actions  in  my  bill  is 
sunUiar  to  that  in  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act. 

CONSUMES  PBOTECTION  PE0VIS1ON8 

Section  531  contains  three  additional 
consumer  protection  provisions.  Subsec- 
tion I  a  I  requires  30-day  clear  written 
notice  of  a  change  in  interest  rates, 
transaction  fees,  or  access  fees  on  open- 
end  credit  extended  imder  the  Federal 
preemption,  and  allows  creditors  to  ap- 
ply the  new-  terms  to  outstanding  debt 
only  if  consumers,  by  incurring  addi- 
tional debt  after  the  change  and  notice, 
signal  their  willingness  to  repay  all  debt 
under  the  new  terms.  This  subsection,  as 
written,  will  give  consumers  the  option 
of  repaying  outstanding  debt  under  the 
old  rate  structure  or  the  new  rate  struc- 
ture after  a  change  In  the  Federal  usury 
ceiling.  It  will,  in  addition,  greatly  sim- 
plify record  keeping  for  creditors  by  al- 
lowing them  to  apply  just  one  rate  to 
all  outstanding  indebtedness.  This  pro- 
vision is  essentially  the  same  as  the  com- 
promise worked  out  between  consumer 
groups  and  commercial  lenders  under  the 
Federal  Reserve's  special  credit  restramt 
program. 

Subsection  ibi  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral preemption  shall  not  extend  to  fees 
and  charges  other  than  interest,  trans- 
action fees,  and  access  fees.  Other  fees 
and  charges,  including  prepayment  pen- 
alties, rebates  on  prepavTnent,  default 
charges,  and  other  fees  and  charges 
which  have  proven  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  creditor  abuse,  remain  subject  to 
existing  State  consumer  protection  laws. 
No  fee  or  charge  becomes  completely 
unregulated  due  to  the  Federal  preemp- 
tion, 

DEFINmONS 

Section  533  defines  the  terms  used  in 
the  bill.  The  kev  ones  are: 

Creditor — defined  to  Include  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization  that  regularly  ex- 
tends credit: 

Extension  of  consumer  credit — defined 
to  include  all  credit  extended  to  an  in- 
diMdual  primarily  for  personal,  family, 
household,  home-acquisition,  or  htxne- 
improvement  purposes,  excepting  only 
first -mortgage  residential  real  estate  and 
mobile  home  loans,  which  are  already 
subject  to  a  preemption  under  part  A  of 
the  same  title. 

I.ECrXATIONS 

Section  534  authorizes  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  issue  implementing  regiilations.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  written  In  a  way  that 
would  permit  It  to  be  put  into  effect  be- 
fore the  implementing  regulations  are 
finalized,  so  as  to  avoid  delay. 
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STATT  nvnanii 

Section  535  empowers  States  to  over- 
ride the  Federal  preemption  before  it 
goes  into  effect  on  April  1.  1981.  or  any 
time  during  its  effective  period  of  April  1. 
1981.  through  April  1.  1984 

April  1.  1981  was  chasen  as  the  eflec- 
tlve  date  of  the  Fetieral  preemption  to 
give  States,  all  but  one  of  whose  1981 
legislative  sessions  bogin  well  in  advance 
of  April  1.  ample  time  to  override  the 
Federal  preemption  prospectively  It  will 
also  give  creditors  ample  time  to  adapt 
their  recordkeeping  systemus  to  a  float- 
ing Federal  usury  ceiling  and  to  notify 
consumers  of  any  change  in  rates  effec- 
tive on  April  1.  the  beginning  of  the  new 
calendar  quarter 

An  efTective  jjerlod  of  3  years  was 
chosen  to  give  States  ample  time  to  raise 
their  usury  ceilings  on  consumer  credit 
before  the  Federal  preemption  ends  It 
has  precedent  In  other  temporan.-  Fed- 
eral preemptions  of  State  usury  ceil- 
ings—including the  current  preemption 
of  State  usury  ceilings  on  business  and 
agricultural  loans — and  conforms  to  the 
legislative  cycle  of  Congre.ss.  ending  at  a 
time  when  Congress  could  take  action  to 
extend  the  Federal  preemption  if  need 
be 

HIGHEST    AKPl.r  *B1.I    RATE 

Section  2  amends  section  528  of  the 
same  title  to  provide  that,  as  with  other 
credit  transactions  subject  t<>  more  than 
one  Federal  rate  ceiling,  extensions  of 
consumer  credit  may  be  made  at  the 
highest  applicable  rate  The  section  also 
provides  that,  notwithstanding  admin- 
istrative determinations,  all  credit 
unions,  whether  State  or  federally  char- 
tered, may  extend  credit  at  the  highest 
applicable  rate  pr-jvided  by  this  act  and 
other  Federal  legislatuui  Otherwise. 
cre<lit  unions  would  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  relative  to  all  other 
creditors. 

tmccrrvE  date 

Section    3   provides   that  the   amend- 
ments shall  take  effect  mion  enactment. 
The  actual  bill  itself  reads  as  follows; 

H  R    8421 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Depository  Institutions 
I")«Te«iilalli>n  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
of   1980 

Ur  It  rnactrd  by  thr  Senatr  and  Home  of 
Hrpreirntalirrt  of  the  Vntti-a  States  of 
Amerxra  in  Cimgretn  asaembte'i  I'hat  title  V 
of  the  IlejxisUory  Institutions  Deregulation 
Bnd  Monetary  rinitrul  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat 
161:  Public  law  96  22  i  )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnt; 
"Part  D — Consumer  credit 

"EXTENSIONS    or    rONSDMER    CRrDIT 

"Set  S3I  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
Federal  or  Stale  statutory  or  constitutional 
provision,  a  creditor  may  take,  receive,  re- 
serve, or  charge  on  any  extenMon  of  con- 
sumer credit 

"(A)  Interest  at  a  rate  not  more  than  10 
percent  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  dally 
2-year  constant  maturity  Index  on  United 
States  Oovemment  securities  a.s  dTlved  b. 
the  H<'iretftrv  of  the  Trea.sury  frum  !i!s  ilally 
Trea.siiry  yield  curves  during  the  perlcKl  be- 
ginning 8  weeks  before  the  romniencement 
of  the  raleiuliir  ((uarter  during  whU-h  an  ex- 
tension of  consumer  rredlt  occurs  and  end- 
ing  5    weeks   before   such   calendar   quarter, 

"(B)  a  transa<-tlon  fee  of  not  more  than 
15  cents  per  transaction    and 

"(C)  an  access  fee  of  not  more  than  »2n 
per  year 


■(2)  lA)  Not  later  than  30  days  before  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  the 
Board  shall 

■■(II  oom.pute  the  maximum  annual  Inter- 
est rate  descrltied  In  paragraph  iliiAj, 
rounding  off  such  rate  to  the  nearest  one- 
fuurvh  of  one  percent,  and 

■■(11)  disseminate  informalioii  regarding 
such  rate  m  such  manner  as  '.he  Board  con- 
siders necessary  and  appropriate 

(B)  The  Board  shall  publish  each  rate 
computed  under  subparagraph  lA)  In  the 
Federal  RegUter  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

■  (b)(1)  If  the  amount  of  interest  trans- 
acllon  fees,  or  access  fees  prescribed  m  sub- 
section (B)(ll  exceeds  the  amount  such 
creditor  would  be  permitted  to  charge  m  the 
absence  of  this  section,  the  taking,  receiving. 
reserving,  or  charging  of  an  amount  greater 
than  that  allowed  In  subsection  (aj(l), 
when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a  for- 
feiture of  all  Interest  charges,  transaction 
fees,  and  a<-cess  fees  which  are  payable  on  the 
ouijstandlng  balance  of  the  consumer  credit 
Involved 

■'(2)  If  the  greater  rate  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  has  been  paid,  the  Individual  who 
paid  It  may  recover — 

(A)  In  an  Individual  action  commenced 
In  a  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  such 
payment,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  of  Interest,  transaction  fees,  and  ac- 
cess fees  paid  to  the  creditor,  plus  reasonable 
attorney's  fees;  or 

■■(B)  In  a  class  action — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  all  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  Individual  as  a  result 
of  the  overcharge  Involved,  or 

"(11)  such  amount  as  the  court  may  allow, 
except  that  as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no 
minimum  recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and 
the  total  recovery  under  this  clause  In  any 
class  action  or  series  of  class  actions  arising 
out  of  the  same  failure  to  comply  with  this 
Act  by  the  same  creditor  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  lesser  of  •500,000  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor 

■'(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award 
In  any  class  action  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)iB),  the  court  shall  consider  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  sustained,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  Individuals  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of 
compliance  was  intentional 

"consumer   P«0T«CTT0N8 
"Sec   532    (a)   No  amount  determined  un- 
der section  531(a)(1)    shall  be  applicable  to 
an  extension  of  open-end  credit   unless — 

"(1)  the  credltoj-  gives  to  the  Individual 
Involved  a  clearly  written  notice  of  any 
change  In  the  Interest  rate,  the  transaction 
fee,  or  the  access  fee  charged  not  less  than 
30  days  prior  to  the  efTective  date  of  such 
change:   and 

"(21  the  Indlvldtiftl  nhllpstpfl  tn  repay  the 
Indebtedness  mitstandlng  at  the  time  of  such 
change  liidlatps  bv  Incurring  RddlTlnnal  In- 
debtedness, his  willingness  to  repay  all  In- 
debtedne.ss,  both  that  outstanding  and  that 
Incurred  after  such  change,  pursuant  to  the 
new  terms 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  anv  amount  de- 
termined In  section  53Iia)(l)  Is  applicable 
to  an  extension  of  consumer  credit  the  pre- 
emption Involved  shall  only  apply  to  Interest 
charges,  transaction  fees,  and  accetui  fees 
and  not  to  any  other  fees  or  charges  Imposed 
In  co"nectlon  with  any  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit 

"DtnNITlONS 

"Sec   533    For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'access  fee'  means  any  fee 
or  other  iharge  paid  by  an  li  dividual  to  a 
creditor  for  the  privilege  of  using  an  open 
end  credit  plan. 


■■(2)  the  term  Board'  means  the  Boartl  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 

"i3»  the  term  credit"  meaiui  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  on  Individual  to  de- 
fer payment  of  debt  or  to  Incur  debt  and 
defer  its  payment, 

"(4 1  the  term  creditor^  means  a  natural 
person  or  organization  which  regularly  ex- 
tends, ur  arranges  for  the  extension  of,  credit 
which  Is  payable  by  agreement  In  Install- 
ments or  for  which  the  pmyment  of  a  finance 
charge  may  be  required,  whether  In  connec- 
tion with  a  loan,  sale  of  property  or  servlcea, 
or  otherwise, 

"(5i  the  term 'extension  of  oonsumer  cred- 
it means  credit  made  available  by  a  creditor 
to  a  natural  pemon,  primarily  for  personal, 
family  household,  home-acqulsltlon,  or 
home- Improvement  purposes,  whether  se- 
cured or  unsecured  and  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  securing  the  Indetit- 
edness,  but  excluding  credit  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  501  of  this  title, 

"(61  the  term  "open  end  credit  plan"  me«ni 
a  plan  under  which  the  creditor  reasonably 
contemplates  repeated  transactions,  which 
prescribes  the  terms  of  such  transactions 
and  which  provides  for  a  finance  charge 
which  may  be  computed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance, 

"(7  I  the  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  gtnernmenta;  sub- 
dlrtslon  or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership 
ccx.>pera.Uve,  association   or  other  entity,  and 

■"(8)  the  term  "transaction  fee"  means  a  fee 
charged  for  a  purchase  or  loon  made  under 
an  open  end  credit  plan. 

""RECfI.ATION.S 

"Set  534  The  Boajd  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  publish  Inter- 
pretations governing  the  Implementation  of 
this  port 

"ETFECTIVE    DATE    OF    PART    D 

"Sec  535  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  par: 
shall  not  apply  to  extensions  of  ixinsumer 
credit  made  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any 
Stale  before  April  1.  1981.  or  after  Uie  earlier 
of— 

"(1)  April  1.  1984;  or 

"(2)  the  date,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  on  which  such  State 
adopts  a  law  or  certr'es  that  the  voters  of 
such  State  have  voted  In  favor  of  any  pro- 
vision, constitutional  or  otherwise,  which 
states  explicitly  and  by  Its  terms  that  such 
State  does  not  want  the  provisions  of  this 
part  to  apply  to  extensions  of  consumer  cred- 
it mode  pursuant  to  laws  of  such  State 

""(b)  An  extension  of  consumer  credit  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  a  le- 
gal obligation  to  repay  Indebtedness  Is  in- 
curred" 

Sec  2  Section  528  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980  (94  Stat  16a,  Public  Law  96-221) 
Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "section  107(6)  (A)  (rl) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act."  after  'Na- 
tional Housing  Act,":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  same  loan,  mort- 
gage, credit  sale,  or  advance,  such  loan,  mort- 
gage, credit  sale,  or  advance '"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  same  loan  mortgage 
credit  sale,  extension  of  consumer  credit  or 
advance,  such  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sole  ei- 
tenslon  of  ctonsumer  credit,  or  advance" 

SEr  3  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactjiient  of  this  Act  0 
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FOUNDATION    FOR    ALTERNATIVE 
RELIGIOUS   BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  iMr.  Daschle' 
is  recognized  for  h  minutes. 
•  Mr  DASCHLE  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
currently  a  very  important  development 


UMI 


about  to  take  place  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious broadcasting.  This  development 
is  the  formation  of  the  Foundation  for 
Alternative  Religious  Broadcasting. 
Sponsored  by  the  Paulist  Fathers  in 
Washington.  DC  .  the  foundation  seeks 
to  raise  social  consciousness  and  spirit- 
ual ethical  responsibility  by  providing 
a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  a  variety 
of  views  of  interest  to  the  church  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  can  especially  appreciate  the  founda- 
tion because  they  will  not  seek  to  pack- 
age and  sell  religion  the  way  so  many 
others  have  today  The  foundation's 
purpose  and  goals  are  more  specifically 
defined  in  the  following  text: 

WHAT    IS    THE    FfU'NDATION    FOR    ALTERNATIVE 
RELIGIOUS    BROADCASTING? 

The  Foundation  Is  a  governing  body  of 
television  professional  and  religious  edu- 
cators who  have  united  to  improve  pro- 
gramming on  American  television  and  In 
the  public  media  Industry 

This  corporation  will  begin  Us  mission  by 
producing  m.iterlal  pertinent  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  a  television  audience  that  does 
not  receive  substantial  Inter-falth  program 
material 

Authorities  of  religious  broadcasting,  press 
and  educational  groups  will  be  approached 
in  order  to  draw  up  a  survey  on  the  most 
urgent  needs  In  social-spiritual  program- 
ming Subscribers  to  the  Foundation  and 
financial  support  for  Its  projects  will  be 
encouraged  through  numerous  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  the  doctrine  of  the  Foundation  and 
Its  broadcasting  goals  One  of  the  principal 
initial  organs  used  for  this  purpose  will  be 
the  publication  of  a  newsletter.  Second 
Thoughts. 

The  initial  goal  is  to  utilize  broadcasting 
facilities  In  Washington.  DC  (the  current 
location  of  the  national  office)  to  express 
the  existential  Ideologies  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  other  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Foundation  affiliates  which  share  its  goals 
and  purposes  The  Foundation  will  air.  pro- 
duce, and  syndicate  material  dealing  with 
raising  social  consciousness  and  soclo-rell- 
glous  ethical  responsibilities 

Advance  publicity  will  be  carried  out  via 
a  nationally  broadcasted  commercial  film, 
or  television  series  that  will  publlciv  estab- 
lish the  Foundation  and  Its  purpose's  as  the 
series  Iristght  has  done  for  the  Paulist 
Fathers 

The  Foundation  will  attempt  to  make  the 
airwaves  open  to  public  Intere.'^t  croups,  po- 
litical lobbies,  and  Independent  film-makers 
within  a  format  that  would  reflect  the 
Foundation  as  belnng  non-partisan  Time 
Will  be  purchased,  or  bartered  with  a  view 
toward  intelligcntlv  offering  both  sides  of 
Issues  It  will  facilitate  experimentation  and 
innovative  change  m  regards  to  presenting 
material  that  would  hold  the  attention  of 
a  general  audience  For  example,  freelance 
film-makers  and  outside  reporters  would 
have  access  to  oppose  a  previously  broad- 
casted Ideal 

Other  program  material  will  Include  a 
series  of  Interviews  with  In-depth  study  on 
current  events  ba,sed  on  the  format  of  the 
yarNeil-Lehrer  Report  The  Intent  of  most 
will  be  to  bring  national  lawmakers  and 
those  with  public  Intiiience  Into  the  public 
forum  of  social  and  ethical  discussion  as  It 
relates  to  law  and  policy-making 

There  will  also  be  an  effort  to  produce 
documentaries  and  editorials  covering  the 
some  urgent  issues  In  order  to  get  a  varied 
overview  of  the  possible  and  potential  solu- 
tions to  ctmtemporary  problems 

The  Foundation  win  make  overtures  to 
the  socially   enlightened   news   audience   in 


Washington  by  creating  and  airing  'News- 
wlth-Views'  reports  These  political-histori- 
cal perspectives  of  topical  events  will  allow 
the  audience  to  understand  the  full  context 
within  which  a  problem  situation  exists  or 
grows  For  example,  a  historical  background 
on  Islamic  law  could  be  presented  w^lth  news 
Items  of  Iranian-American  violence  relative 
to  the  current  hostage  crisis. 

The  Foundation  seeks  to  facilitate  an  iu- 
the-street  reporting  team  that  will  pursue 
local  broadcast  items  for  viewers  In  the  Im- 
mediate area  This  would  be  along  the  line 
of  covering  the  devMopments  of  the  black 
slums  near  the  US  Capitol,  or  how  local 
problems  relate  to  world  problems. 

The  Foundation  would  offer  Information 
programs  which  would  be  promoted  as  a 
theological  source  of  reference  by  which 
politicians,  foreign  delegates  and  concerned 
lobbies  could  obtain  news  Information  to 
better  Inform  the  public  In  a  way  that  would 
Illustrate  the  necessary  relationship  between 
the  religious  and  secular  world 

The  Foundation  will  support  and  pursue 
the  purchase  and  programming  of  on  inter- 
falth  "public"  television  facility  in  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  'I  his  facility  will  connect  with  satel- 
lite, and  or  cable  to  allow  live  feed  of  pro- 
gramming aforesaid  to  nationwide  independ- 
ent stations 

The  program  schedule  will  include  award 
winning  religious  productions  such  as  fn- 
iight.  and  other  inter-falth  religious  pro- 
gramming in  tune  with  the  purpoees  and 
goals  of  the  Foundation  This  could  Include 
anthologies  of  ""classic  "  television  material, 
dramatic  or  documentary. 

The  station  will  also  air  foreign  produc- 
tions that  are  rajely  shown  in  the  US  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  sub-titles 

Several  documentaries  are  already  on 
s<hedule  for  production  such  as  biographies 
of  well-known  jjerson  all  ties  who  have  under- 
gone a  profound  spiritual  change  a  fol- 
low-up on  why  several  Pentagon  persoiinel 
have  recently  left  their  Jobs  a  report  on 
the  study  of  psychological  disturbances  at 
Three  Mile  Island  underway  by  a  team  of 
psychiatrists  who  form  the  membership  of 
the  National  Task  Force  on  the  Effects  of 
Nuclear  Advances  a  report  on  the  re- 
vitallzatlon  of  religrlon  in  Russia  .an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church 
:is  an  American  phenomenon. 

Tlirough  the  station  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  Foundation  there  will  be  sponsor- 
ship of  semlrars  and  clinics  to  collaborate 
with  concerned  citizens  and  educators  on 
how  to  best  utilize  the  public  airwaves  The 
station  win  also  be  open  to  the  energetic 
offerings  of  university  media  researchers  and 
interns 

The  station  will  work  In  conjunction  with 
such  operations  as  that  of  "UNDA,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  News  Service,  the  Catholic 
Communication  offices  and  other  Inter-falth 
and  secular  broadcasting  organs  In  the 
utilization  of  sister  radio  sutlon  and  televl- 
.s:on  hookups.0 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr,  Nelson)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ofB- 
cial  business.  I  was  not  recorded  on  roll- 
calls  607  and  608  on  September  30,  1980. 
If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
'"yea"  on  passaee  of  H  R.  8195.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  and  "yea"  on  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  House 
Jo'nt  Resolution  610.  the  fiscal  1981 
continuing  appropriations.* 


OUR  ECONOMY  IN  THE  1980'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff i  is 
recognized  for  15  mmutes. 
•  Mr.  ■WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  stand 
at  the  finale  of  my  career  m  Congress, 
I  should  like  to  offer  some  thoughts,  both 
reflective  and  prospective,  on  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  the  remedial  path 
which  I  hope  the  ensuing  Congresses 
will  follow.  Having  witnessed  16  years  of 
economic  ebbs  and  tides,  I  have  been  af- 
forded a  unique  opportunity  to  studi 
and  examine  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
economic  structure  from  a  most  fortui- 
tous vantage  point.  The  incoming  Mem- 
bers would  do  well  to  heed  the  premo- 
nitions of  the  outgoing,  and  learn  from 
the  transcripts  of  our  tenure. 

Our  international  economic  predomi- 
nance has  wavered,  mdeed  even  dissi- 
pated over  the  past  20  years  The  con- 
sequences of  such  a  displacement  of 
power  and  prestige  bears  bitter  fruit  for 
our  Nation,  both  m  terms  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  other  coimtries  and  our  do- 
mestic welfare.  Without  a  strong,  solvent 
economy  we  cannot  expect  to  wield 
power  or  influence  in  any  sphere  of  in- 
ternational confrontation  or  turmoil.  We 
can  have  no  strong  defense  capabihty. 
we  can  have  no  technological  prowess 
and  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  prerog- 
atives of  international  supremacy.  Hence. 
the  legislators  and  administrations  of 
the  1980s  must  concentrate  on  rebuild- 
ing and  refurbishing  the  foundations  of 
our  economy — instituting  sound  policy 
measures  bom  not  of  a  poltical  contest 
but  of  prudent  economic  strategy. 

I  submit  that  it  is  folly  to  focus  upon 
a  sweeping  tax  cut  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly one  which  simply  perpetuates 
the  existing  inequities  and  disincentives 
in  our  present  tax  code,  albeit  at  a  lower 
rate.  The  American  people  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  little  extra  pocket  money,  we 
are  desperate  for  an  end  to  this  infla- 
tionary spiral,  higher  rates  of  produc- 
tivity and  individual  financial  stability. 
We  do  not  need  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  our  tax  rates,  only  to  be  usurped 
by  12,  15,  or  18  percent  inflation 
rates.  Does  this  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  compensate  for  such 
pernicious  rates  of  inflation  or  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  so  many  of  our  jobs  have 
been  placed?  Does  a  temporary  reduction 
in  tax  rates  assist  our  ever-declining  rate 
of  productivity?  Indeed  not.  If  Federal 
revenues  are  to  suffer,  they  should  suffer 
for  the  betterment  of  our  economic 
foundation — rather  than  a  transient  in- 
crease in  disposable  income, 

I  submit  that  the  underpinnings  of 
our  economy  might  be  bolstered  with  the 
following  policies: 

We  must  target  our  attempts  to  reduce 
taxes  in  areas  which  have  borne  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  in  the  past,  and  in 
areas  which  promise  the  greatest  levels 
of  productivity  in  the  future.  Not  only 
must  we  design  a  system  whereby  busi- 
nesses recycle  their  own  funds  i  through 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances  and 
investment  tax  credits  i ,  but  we  must  also 
develop  a  system  which  allows  individuals 
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to  conlnbute  capiUl  through  healthy 
savings  accounUs  and  prudent  invest- 
ment (through  increased  tax  allow- 
ances for  savings  Interest  and  dividend 
reinvestment' 

We  must  bolster  our  economic  ixxsition 
abroad,  retiring  our  balance  of  paymcnt.s 
deficit  and  strengthening  the  dollar  Thi.s 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  a  re- 
newed commitment  toward  rt'^ea^^h  and 
development,  which  will  once  iigmn  pro- 
vide us  with  the  technological  prowess 
we  need  for  a  strong  position  m  interna- 
tional markets  As  a  nation,  we  have 
come  full  circle  in  our  productive  capa- 
bilities We  began  as  an  agrarian  society. 
Importing  flnishtnl  products  and  export- 
ing raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  With 
time,  we  develoi>ed  into  a  primary  munu- 
factiirer  of  innovative  finished  products 
of  unparalleled  quality  Unfortunately. 
we  have  lost  this  competitive  edge,  and 
now  find  ourselves  exiwrting  wheat,  soy 
beans  and  cotton,  and  importing  such 
things  as  electronics,  automobiles  and 
clothing  We  must  recapture  this  lost 
market,  and  reap  the  concomitant  prof- 
Its. 

We  must  form  a  consortium  of  energy 
consuming  nations,  which  can  negotiate 
the  price  of  oil  and  other  finite  resources 
with  pr(xiucers  of  their  commodities 
With  a  unified  pre.sence.  we  could  resist 
the  arbitrary  and  confiscatory  pricing 
policies  of  OPEC,  ,ind  i-stabli.sh  an  inter- 
national commitiiu-nt  to  resolving  this 
international  dilemma 

We  need  to  insure  that  the  elderly  and 
disadvantaged  are  buITereii  against  the 
sacrifices  which  accompany  a  lean  econ- 
omy We  must  abandon  the  philosophy 
of  our  prede<-essors  which  ixjuated  re- 
tirement with  ineptitude  We  must  tap 
the  precious  resource's  of  our  senior  citl- 
^ens.  while  guaranteeing  financial  remu- 
neration of  their  services 

With  the  institution  of  such  mea.sures. 
we  can  realize  great  wealth  and  prasper- 
Ity  In  the  eighties  Numerous  demograph- 
ic factors  will  iiccomiiKKliite  unprece- 
dented growth,  such  as  a  population 
decline  and  shifting  productivity  poten- 
tial. 

Americans  are  getting  ohler  and  liav- 
ing  smaller  families  Su.h  shifts  in  the 
composure  of  our  poi)ulation  w:ll  produce 
welcome  repercussions  for  our  economic 
situation  Older  workers  tend  to  be  less 
transient  in  their  jobs,  and  develop  nec- 
essary expertise  and  skills  In  addition, 
the  Influx  of  women  into  the  work  force 
of  the  .seventies  will  become  fully  ac- 
climated in  the  eighties,  .settling  in  to 
become  more  effective,  productive  and 
less  sociologically  experimental"  than 
in  the  past  Further,  an  older  population 
tends  to  consume  less  and  .save  more 
than  their  younger  counterparts,  which 
will  augment  our  atrophied  capital  biise 

With  the  .\meriran  i)opulation  demon- 
strating a  tendency  toward  smaller 
families  the  labor  market  will  decline, 
forcing  manufacturers  to  replace  inex- 
pensive, available  laborers  with  labor 
saving  machinery  Hence,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  productivity  will  be 
forced  upward  as  Industry  intrtxluces 
modem,  efficient  equipment  Into  Its 
plants  and  factories. 


ThLs  decreasing  population  will  require 
fewer  .schools  and  les.ser  municipal  serv- 
ices, ea.slng  the  strain  on  State,  local  and 
Federal  budgets  The  strain  will  be  fur- 
ther retluced  as  the  dual  income  famiU 
b€fomes  firmly  entrenched  in  our  society 
A  recent  study  conducted  by  MIT  and 
H.irvard  points  out  that  by  1990 
hasband-wife  households  in  which  only 
one  spou.se  works  will  account  for  only 
14  percent  of  all  households,  down  from 
43  percent  in  1960  Thus,  the  taxable 
Incomes  of  most  hou.seholds  will  provide 
nil  ade<juate  revenue  base  for  States, 
local  and  P>deral  treasuries,  and  per- 
haps will  lend  Itself  to  a  .substantial  re- 
duction in  per  capita  tax  rates 

In  sum.  the  praspects  for  our  economy 
in  the  eighties  is  far  from  destitute  But 
without  the  aforementioned  reforms  in 
our  [Killcies  and  proposals,  we  can  realize 
only  mediocre  success  I  apjieal  to  the 
let:islators  of  the  future  to  embrace  these 
principles,  and  fashion  a  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  eighties  which  reflects  a 
commitment  toward  rebuilding  our 
economy  • 


HKIX)RT  ON  TIIE   'JCUi  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr  Smith'  is  recog- 
luzed  for  15  minutes 

•  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress  I  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  and  dis- 
tribute this  to  many  of  my  constituents 
so  that  they  may  have  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  2  years'  legislation  Al- 
though It  is  not  possible  to  list  every  bill 
and  describe  e\ery  time-consuming  and 
important  action  taken  during  a  Con- 
gress. I  will  list  the  items  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  constituents  in 
the  Fourth  Con^;re.sslonal  District  of 
Iowa 

That  summary  follows: 

AGRICULTURE 

Public  Lj4*-  96  213  Increfts»d  target  prices 
for  wheal  and  teed  grains  for  the  1980  and 
1981  crop  years,  extended  the  disaster  pay- 
ments program  for  wheat  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  and  rice  through  the  1980  crop 
>-ear.  and  raised  the  disaster  payment 
limitation. 

Public  iJiw  96^38  Authorizes  .specific 
lending  levels  for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs.  re<iulres  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  Insured  ;oan.s  be  made  to  low- 
Income  borrowers,  increases  to  20.000  popu- 
lation the  size  of  communities  eligible  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans,  and  limits 
the  maximum  size  of  emergency  loans  In 
fiscal  year  1980  and  provides  for  gradually 
lower  limits  through   fiscal   year   1983. 

Public  I-aw  96  127  Extends  the  time  that 
the  price  of  milk  will  be  supported  at  not 
;ps3  than  80  percent  of  parity 

Public  Law  96  177  Establishes  a  counter- 
cyclical formula  to  allow  more  meat  to  be 
imported  when  domestic  supplies  are 
abundant  es'abllshps  a  floor  ftir  beef  Im- 
port.s  and  restricts  thp  Presidents  power  to 
suspend  the  quotas  Ihts  formula  replaces 
the  19»i4  law  which  Increased  imports  when 
domestic  supplies  Increased  I  always  op- 
posed that  formula  and  advocated  this  new 
law.  but  until  recently  the  old  law  was 
8uppf>rted  bv  cattlemen  s  a.s.soclatlons  The 
1964  law  wa-s  ..rlglnally  promoted  by  packers 
who  wanted  more  manufacturing  t>eef  to  mix 


with  the  Increased  supplies  of  fat  which  they 
acquire  when  feeders  hold  cattle  to  heavier 
wel>;hts  during;  a  bad  cattle  market 

Public  Law  96  220  Extends  through  flscal 
year  198!  the  economic  emergency  agricul- 
tural loan  pro^-ram  that  permits  farmers  to 
reflnanc*  debu  and  to  borrow  for  other 
purposes 

Public  iJiw  96  .3.'.8  Promotes  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  subtermina!  stor- 
age and  shipping  facilities  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  that  can  be  trans- 
ported in  bulk  from  the  farm  This  was 
needed  to  provide  more  storage  at  gathering 
points,  especially  when  many  railroads  are 
being  abandoned  and  so  much  ^raln  Is  being 
shipped  for  export 

Public  Law  96  365  Extends  the  disaster 
payments  programs  fc  wheat,  feed  k;ralns, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  to  the  1980  crop,  but 
replaces  It  In  1982  with  an  expanded  crop 
insurance  program  under  the  Federal  Crop 
In.surance  Corporation  This  does  not  prevent 
farmers  from  participating  in  a  declared  dis- 
aster loan  program  fo  cover  actual  losses  re- 
sulting from  a  major  drought,  tornado,  flood. 
or  similar  dl.^aster 

Public  Law  96  276  Increases  the  check  off 
paid  by  egg  producers 

BANKING    AND   COMMERCE 

Public  Law  96-10  Extended  the  duration 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
to  September  30,  1380,  authorizes  funding, 
and  directs  the  Council  to  consider  ways  to 
p-omole  greater  productivity  growth  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Prehld»nt 
legislation  which  would  further  extend  the 
duration  of  the  Council  on  V/age  and  Price 
Stability  to  September  30.   1981. 

Public  Law  96  172  Establishes  a  temporary 
legal  framework  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  deep  seabed  mining 
of  manganese  nodules  by  US  companies, 
pending  adoption  of  an  International  agree- 
ment 

Public  Law  96-37.  Exempts  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conmilssloii  Act. 

Public  Law  96  221.  Authorl7,es  Interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts,  phases  out  inter- 
est rate  ceilings  on  suvlngs  accounts,  and 
gives  the  Federal  Reser\e  authority  to  require 
reserves  from  both  member  and  non-member 
financial  institutions 

Public  Laws  96  I8J  and  196  185  Author- 
ized federal  loan  guarentees  to  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  to  forestall  bankruptcy  and 
thereby  keep  the  corporation  operating  and 
provided  funds  for  the  administration  ex- 
pensei  associated  with  the  loan  guarantee 
program  This  is  a  loan  guarantee  and  not  ■ 
grant  program.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Lock- 
heed guarantees,  the  federal  government 
charges  a  fee  lor  th?  service  and  risk. 

Public  Law  96-252.  Authorizes  funds  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC),  pro- 
vides for  a  congressional  veto  of  FTC  rules, 
changes  the  FTCs  Internal  decision-making 
procedures,  and  requires  comprehensive 
analyses  of  proposed  and  final  rules  and  b 
perladlc  review  of  all  promulgated  rules. 

Public  L.aw  96-377.  Authorizes  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  to  Increase  the  Interest  rate  on 
US   savings  bonds  .as  recessary 

Public  Law  96-433  Subjects  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  to  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act.  except  in  cer- 
tain cases 

Public  Law  96-3  Amends  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  financial  Institutions  notify 
their  customers  of  their  rights  under  the  act 

Public  Law  96-425  Exempts  very  low- 
volume  automobile  manufacturers  from  cer- 
tain fuel  economy  requirements,  allows  some 
manufacturers  to  combine  their  domestic 
and  foreign  fleets  for  computing  fuel  efll- 
clency  performance,  and  extends  the  time 
available  to  manufacturers  to  carry  forward 
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or  carry  back  fuel  efficiency  '■credits"  earned 
by  exceeding  fuel  economy  standards 

Public  Law  96  454  Reduces  the  regulation 
of  and  increases  competition  In  the  houbc- 
hold  goods  moving  industry 

DEFENSE    AND    NATIONAL    SECUHFTY 

Public  Law  96-175.  Authorizes  disposal  of 
tin  from  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  and  authorizes  contributions  of 
im  to  the  International  Tin  Butler  and  the 
International  Tin  Council 

Public  Law  96-41  Creates  one  National 
Defense  Stockpile  and  establishes  a  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  receive  receipts  from  sales 
to  be  used  for  purchasing  other  materials 

Public  Law  96-323  Authorizes  the  Defense 
Department  to  conclude  agreements  with 
NATO  countries  for  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  logistic  support,  supplies,  and  services  be- 
tween U.S  military  forces  In  Europe  and 
forces  of  the  host  country. 

Public  Law  96-284  Establishes  new  cys- 
lems  of  special  pay  for  uniformed  military 
doctors  so  they  can  be  paid  more  than  other 
mUltary  personnel  of  equal  rank  Top  federal 
government  personnel  have  received  pay  In- 
creases considerably  lower  than  the  cost  of 
living  increases  granted  lu  the  private  sector. 
These  special  pay  Incentives  were  deemed 
necessary  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  doctors  for  the  military. 

Public  La»-  96-282.  Authorizes  funds  for 
the  Selective  Service  System  so  that  It  could 
begin  the  pre-moblllzatlon  military  draft 
.-eglstratlon  of  18-  to  20-year  old  males  dur- 
ing flscal  year  1980. 

Several  separate  bills  were  passed  which 
will  result  in  an  expenditure  of  between 
$152.6  billion  and  $160.0  billion  lor  defense 
purposes  In  the  present  fiscal  year. 

EDUCATION   AND   HEALTH 

Public  Law  96-88  Creates  a  Cablnet-'.evel 
Department  of  Education. 

Public  Law  96-270.  Authorizes  a  federal 
program  of  technical,  scientific,  and  financial 
assistance  to  help  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Identify  and  control  hazardous  as- 
bestos conditions. 

Public  Law  96-76.  Extends  through  fiscal 
year  1980  the  authorization  of  federal  assist- 
ance for  nurses  training. 

Public  Law  96-273.  Extends  a  moratorium 
on  the  food  and  Drug  Administration  ban 
on  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin  and  re- 
quired studies  and  health  warnings  on  sac- 
charin-flavored products  and  In  stores  sell- 
ing the  products. 

Public  Law  96-359  Authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Infant  for- 
mulas to  assure  that  they  are  safe  and  nu- 
tritious. 

Public  Law  96-398.  Extends  and  revises 
programs  authorized  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  makes  changes  in 
the  existing  mental  health  service  delivery 
system,  and  authorizes  funds  for  programs 
through  flscal  year  1984. 

ENERGY 

Public  Law  96-129.  Strengthens  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  I  DOT)  author- 
ity to  enforce  safety  programs  for  gas  pipe- 
llnee.  directs  the  DOT  to  set  standards  for 
the  siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
liquefied  natural  gas  facilities,  and  author- 
izes funds  to  Implement  the  Natural  G^s 
Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

Public  Law  96-294.  Authorizes  funds  to  be 
administered  by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration to  encourage  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  requires  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  achieving  a  specified  synfuel  production 
level,  and  creates  a  solar  energy  and  con.ser- 
vation  bank  authorized  to  dispense  funds  in 
solar  and  conservation  loan   subsidies. 

Public  Law  96-9*  Extends  the  antitrust 
Immunities  granted  to  oil  companies  which 
participate  in  the  International  energy  pro- 
gram's effort  to  share  oil  shortages  among 


Importing  nations  during  supply  emergen- 
cies 

Public  Law  96  345  Establishes  a  w:nd  en- 
ergy systems  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration program  in  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. 

Public  Law  96-320  Establishes  streamlined 
licensing  procedures  to  encourage  and  regu- 
late the  development  of  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conservation  as  a  commercial  energy 
tecanology  '' 

Public  Law  96-310  Establishes  iu  the 
Energy  Depar'^men:  an  accelerated  Research 
and  DeiCiopment  program  designed  to 
acnieve  early  commercial  deve;opment  ol 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion. 

Public  Law  96-102.  Grants  the  President 
authority  to  propose  a  gasoline  rationing 
plan,  subject  to  a  two-house  congressional 
veto,  and  permits  the  implementation  of  gas- 
oline rationing  under  certain  circumstances. 
subject  to  a  one-house  congressional  veto. 

Public  Law  96-223  Provides  a  package  of 
energy  tax  credits  and  incentives  including 
lax  Incentives  for  businesses  to  encourage 
energy  conservation  and  investments  In 
energy  production  from  alternative  sources 
such  m  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  biomass,  and 
small  scale  hydroelectric  plants;  and  expands 
the  residential  tax  credits  for  eligible  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  equipment  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $10,000  of  expenditures,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $4,000. 

ENVIRONMENT     AND     CONSERVATION 

Public  Law  96-487  Creates  new  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  forests,  desig- 
nates some  as  wilderness  areas,  prohibits  ex- 
ploratory drilling  tor  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlile  Range  Coastal  Plain, 
opens  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve- 
.Alaslva  for  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
and  restricts  mining  activities  In  national 
parks  and  wilderness. 

Public  Law  96-95  Protects  archaeological 
resources  found  on  US  public  land. 

Public  Law  96-182  Increases  annual  Water 
Bank  program  expenditures,  expands  type.', 
of  wetlands  covered  permits  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  for  types 
of  wetlands  not  specified  in  the  act.  and  di- 
rects the  Agriculture  E>epartment  to  study 
Inclusion  of  coastal  wetlands. 

Public  Law  96-199.  Make.5  several  changes 
in  the  National  Park  and  Recreation  Act.  and 
limits  entrance  and  admission  fees  charged 
at  national  parks. 

Public  Law  96-482  Authorizes  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1980  through  1982  for  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Programs  to  study, 
plan,  and  regulate  solid  waste  disposal  and 
authorizes  funds  for  flscal  years  1981  through 
1985  for  grants  to  aid  states  in  planning 
waste  recovery. 

Public  Law  96-301.  Authorizes  funds  for 
the  recovery,  protection,  preservation,  and 
display  of  archaeological  resources  In  the 
area  of  the  Animas-LaPlata  and  Dolores  proj- 
ects of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Public  Law  96-362.  Authorizes  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  In- 
terior to  formulate  a  National  -Aquaculture 
Development  Plan  and  authorizes  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  throtigh  1983  for  aqua- 
culture  research  and  development  Fish  farm- 
ing is  becoming  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
profitable  industries. 

Public  Law  96-262.  Authorizes  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1983  for  cooperative 
federal-state  fislrerles  rerearch  and  develop- 
ment for  disaster  relief  of  damaged  state 
fisheries,  and  new  comme-cial   fisheries 

Public  Law  96-3G7.  Provided  funding  for 
Public  Works  projects  including  a  total  of 
SIO  554  million  for  Red  Rock.  Saylorville  and 
Rathbun  to  maintain  and  improve  'hem  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981  $5  645  million  was  pro- 
vided for  construction  and  operations  at  Say- 
lorville In  addition  to  regular  planned  con- 
struction and  Greenbelt  acquisition,  the.-je 
funds    will   allow    further   campground   and 


trail  construction  as  well  as  additional 
ranger  aciivities.  bank  stabiUzauon.  expan- 
sion and  remodeling  o,'  the  Visitors  Center, 
road  resurfacing  and  additional  restrooms 
Funds  lor  Red  R.  ck  l<.)tal  $3  863  million  and 
include  $1.5  million  lor  new  construction 
and  tne  balance  lor  addiilonal  ranger  activ- 
ities, building  repairs,  bank  stabilization, 
Wildlife  enhancement  and  tree  planting 
Rathbun  Lake  will  also  receive  $1  046  million 
for  operations  and  maintenance 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Public  Law  96  70  Implements  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  establishes  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  to  run  the  canal  through  1999. 
sets  new  wage  and  labor  relations  for  com- 
mission employees,  and  provides  lor  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ClAAl 
through  1999 

Public  Law  96-8  Redefines  U  S  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China  i  Taiwan  i  Ln 
light  of  the  recognition  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  government  of  China, 
declares  that  an  armed  attack  or  the  uae  of 
economic  force  against  Taman  would  be  of 
grave  concern  to  the  U.S.  and  recogiUzcs  a 
nongovernmental  entity  to  handle  US  Gov- 
ernment relations  with  Taiwan 

Public  Law  96-212  Provides  a  systematic 
procedure  for  admitting  refugees,  increases 
the  number  of  relugees  admitted  ar.nually  to 
the  U.S.  for  fiscal  years  1980  through  1982. 
and  authorizes  funds  for  resettlement  and 
refugee  services 

Public  La 'A-  96-67  Repeals  the  prohibition 
on  U.S.  foreign  economic  and  security  sup- 
porting assistance  to  Uganda  lifts  the  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  that  country,  and  con- 
tinues the  existing  prohibition  on  military 
aid. 

Public  Law  96-72  Extends  government  au- 
thority to  control  exports  for  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy  reasons  or  because  of 
inadequate  domestic  supplies  This  legisla- 
tion contains  my  amendment  to  permit  ex- 
empting from  any  future  embargos  those 
agreements  with  Mexico  and  others  to  barter 
grain  for  oil 

Public  Law  96  39  Makes  changes  in  VS 
law  to  carry  out  multi-national  trade  agree- 
ments limiting  nontarifT  barriers  to  trade.  In- 
cluding export  subsidies  and  customs  valua- 
tions methods 

Public  Law  96-275  Authorizes  special  as- 
sistance funds  for  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 

Public  Law  96-201  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  on  behalf  of  Congress  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Canadian  Am- 
bassador Kenneth  Taylor  m  appreciation  for 
his  help  in  securing  the  safe  return  of  six 
American  Embassy  ofScials  from  Iran 

Public  Law  96-334  Increased  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1980 

Public  Law  96  327  Authorizes  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  to  provide 
insurance  and  guarantees  to  American  busi- 
nessmen interested  in  Investing  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  China 

Public  Law  96  9  Reaffirms  the  U.S  com- 
mitment to  the  North  .Atlantic  .Vlllance- 

HOCSING 

Public  Law  96-104  .Authorizes  national 
banks,  federally  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations,  savings  banks,  and  other  fed- 
erally chartered  financia;  Institutions  to  loan 
money  at  the  Federal  Reserve  System  s  dis- 
count rate,  regardless  of  state  usury  restric- 
tions. 

Public  Law  96-153  Changes  housing  and 
community  development  la'wrs  reauthorizes 
and  extends  most  mortgage  and  loan  insur- 
ance pro.crams,  and  authorizes  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  program  and 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram. 

Public  Law  96-399  Reauthorizes  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  and  Ur- 
ban   Development    Action    Grant    programs 
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throuKh  fiscal  year  1983.  eliminates  hold- 
hannltws  ^rant  priivlslons.  and  reauthorizes 
luinieriius  other  rental,  homeowner,  and 
hoiislnfc;  avslstance  programa  In  fiscal  year 
1981 

JUSTICE 

Public  lAw  96  247  Grants  the  Attorney 
General  expres-s  statutory  authority  to  bring 
suit.  In  federal  district  courts  to  redress  sys- 
tematlL:  deprivations  of  the  rights  of  Institu- 
tional iwd  persons 

Public  Law  96  82  Expands  the  power  of 
federal  magistrates  In  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters, establishes  a  merit  selection  process  for 
the  appointment  of  magistrates,  creates  an 
appeals  process,  and  requires  biennial  reports 
on  the  qualifications  of  appointees  and  types 
and  outcomes  of  cases 

Public  Law  96-350  ProhlblU  all  trafllcklng 
of  Illicit  drugs  on  the  high  seas  which  the 
U  S   ran  reach  under  International  law 

Public  lAw  96  42  Delays  conditionally  the 
effective  date  of  certain  rules  of  procedure 
and  evidence  proposed  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court 

Public  Law  96  440.  Provides  a  protection 
against  searches  for  tnaterlals  which  are  ob- 
tained or  prepared  In  connection  with  First 
Am"iidmeiit  activities. 

Public  Ijiw  96  466  Establishes  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  government  will  be  made 
aware  prior  to  trial  of  what  cluFSltled  In- 
formation must  be  disclosed 

Public  Law  96-190.  Authorizes  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1984  for  a  federal  grant 
program  to  encourage  the  development  ol 
local  dispute  resolution  systems  to  settle 
clvU  and  criminal  matters  not  worth  taking 
to  court  and  authorizes  funds  for  otllces  to 
help  Implement  the  act 

Public  Law  96-43  Suspends  temporarily 
the  requirement  that  federal  trials  be  dis- 
missed for  failure  to  meet  time  limits  estan- 
llshed  under  the  Speedy  Trial  Act.  and  re- 
vises some  of  the  limits 

LABOR 

Ptibllc  Law  96^326  Creates  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  the  US 
Postal  Service  and  supervLsors  and  sets  cri- 
teria and  time  limits  for  disputes  referred 
to  the  Board 

Public  Ljiw  96  347  Provides  that  civilian 
air  traffic  controllers  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment be  treated  the  same  as  those  In  the 
Transportation  Department  with  respect  to 
retirement  and  other  regulations 

Public  Law  96  136  Grants  early  retire- 
ment benefits  to  non-Indian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  who  had  t)een  adversely  af- 
fected by  Indian  preference  laws 

Public  I>aw  96  364  Amends  the  definition 
of  multiemployer  pension  plans  to  lncrea.se 
stability,  discourage  employer  v.  llhdrawals 
and  plan  terminations,  encourage  new  em- 
ployers to  Join  existing  plans  and  shorten 
funding  amortization  periods 

Public  Law  96  24  Delays  the  starting  date 
of  payments  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  at  benefits  under  terminated 
multiemployer  pension  plans 

Public  Law  96  L'3'>  Delays  the  date  by 
which  the  Pension  HeneHt  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion would  automatically  be  required  to  guar- 
antee benefits  under  terminations  of  or  with- 
drawals from  mull  1 -employer  pension  plans 

SCIKNrE  .\ND  rrrHNOLOCT 

Public  Law  96  480  Establishes  organiza- 
tions to  promote  technology  Innovation  by 
universities  and  federal  latxiratorles  and  au- 
thorizes funds  for  ti.scal  years  1981  through 
1985  for  their  operation 

Public  Law  96  472  Authorizes  funds  for 
various  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  re- 
search and  planning  on  earthquake  hazard 
reduction  tire  prevention  and  control,  and 
multlbazard  reduction. 


SM.ALL    BfStNESS 

Public  Law  96  481  Eticompas«e6  several 
UnporL&nt  small  ousaiese  measures  including 
the  Equal  Acceee  to  Justice  Act.  revision  of 
the  8(a)  nxinonty  and  handicapped  business 
procurement  program,  a  prohibition  on  any 
revision  of  ;:jnail  BuslnecA  Administration 
size  standards  until  March  31.  iJtil  and  as- 
sistance lor  small  businesbee  to  expand  ex- 
port4  I  he  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  allows 
small  busine«>6e«  and  individuals  to  t>e  reim- 
bursed for  attorney  fees  and  other  costs  in- 
curred when  they  prevail  against  the  United 
States  In  an  agency  civil  adjudication  or 
court  action  umeos  the  position  of  the  gov- 
eriuneni  Is  substantially  Justified.  Farm  co- 
operatives are  included  as  small  business 
.concerns  In  the  Act. 

Public  Law  96-354,  The  Regulatory  Fle.xl- 
biuty  Act  would  lessen  the  impact  ol  federal 
agency  regulations  and  paperwork  on  small 
businesses,  cities  and  towiis  Agencies  are 
required  to  consider  the  impact  of  their 
regulations  on  small  entitles  and  If  possible. 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  requirements,  Agen- 
cle«  are  required  to  exempt  small  businesses 
or  simplify   rules  when  at  ail  possible. 

Public  Law  96  302  Provides  authorizations 
and  extensions  for  more  than  $30  billion  In 
loans  and  guarantees  through  fiscal  year 
1964  and  modifies  disaster  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration so  they  coincide  with  the  provisions 
in  the  disaster  program  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  The  bill  also 
contains  authority  to  guarantee  debentures 
Issued  by  state  and  local  development  com- 
panies^ Another  program  permits  SBA  to 
guarantee  loans  to  employees  who  wish  to 
buy  a  small  business  from  a  retiring  fam- 
ily. It  also  provides  for  a  program  to  help 
very  small  businesses  with  management  prob- 
lems. Iowa  State  University.  In  conjunction 
with  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  University 
of  Northern  Iowa  and  Drake  University,  was 
awarded  a  grant  under  this  program  and  will 
provide  such  services  In  Iowa 

Public  Law  96-477.  Creates  a  new  category 
of  venture  capital  companies  and  limits  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commlselon  regula- 
tory control  over  these  new  companies  In 
order  to  encourage  faster  capital  investment 
In  new  small  businesses 

Public  Law  96  517  Allows  small  businesses 
which  receive  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  to  retain  the  patent  rights  to 
Inventions  resulting  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  grant 

SOrlAI.  SERVICES 

Public  Law  96-265  Establishes  a  volun- 
tary certification  program  for  supplemental 
Medicare  health  Insurance  plans,  places  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  benefits  a  disabled 
worker's  family  may  receive,  reduces  the 
number  of  drop-out  years  for  younger  dis- 
abled workers,  makes  administrative  changes 
to  Improve  Social  Security  disability  pro- 
gram accountability 

Public  Law  96-272,  Increases  the  statutory 
celling  on  federal  funds  for  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  other  Title  XX  Social  Services, 
sets  new  guidelines  for  state  Title  XX  plan- 
ning, and  makes  needy  children  who  are 
voluntarily  placed  In  foster  care  eligible  for 
federal  foster  care  ass'stance 

Public  lAw  96  58  Increases  the  soendlng 
celling  for  the  food  stamp  program  In  fiscal 
year  1979  and  allows  Increased  deductions 
for  medical  and  shelter  costs  for  elderly  and 
disabled  recipients 

Public  Law  96  249  Raises  the  statutory 
celllns[  on  food  sfamT  s-)endlng  In  FY  1980 
and  FY  1981  and  makes  chanses  In  the  food 
stamo  program 

Public  Law  06-110  Authorlres  funds  for 
assistance  to  refugees.  Including  emergency 
aid  In  fiscal  year  1980  to  relieve  starvation 
In  Cambodia. 

Public  Law  96-473   Amends  Title  II  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  allow  a  monthly  earn- 
ings test  to  be  applied  to  mothers,  children, 
ani  students  for  the  year  In  which  they 
leave  the  benefit  rolls  and  to  make  clear  that 
the  1977  amendments  eliminating  the 
monthly  application  of  the  earnings  test 
would  be  applied  on  a  prospective  basis  only 

Public  Law  96^22  Authorizes  federal  grant 
programs  to  assist  state  educational  agencies 
In  educating  Cuban,  Haitian,  and  Indochl- 
nese  refugees 

H  Con  Res  351  Expressed  the  sense  of 
Conxress  that  Social  Security  benefits  should 
remain  exempt  from  federal  taxation 

TAXES 

Public  Law  96-439  Increases  the  number 
of  US  Tax  Court  Judges  and  repeals  the 
present  prohibition  against  Initial  appoint- 
ment as  Judges  of  Individuals  who  are  65  or 
older. 

Public  Law  96-403  Adjusts  the  allocation 
of  Social  Security  tax  receipts  between  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  trust  fund 
and  the  Disability  Insurance  trust  fund  for 
calendar  years  1980  and  1981  The  retirement 
fund  continues  to  be  a  separate  fund 

Public  Law  96-167  Extends  the  prohibition 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  Issuing 
final  regulations  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits  and  any  ruling 
or  final  regulation  changing  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  commuting  expenses 

Public  Law  96-178  Extends  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  state  legislators  which  allows  them 
to  consider  their  district  residences  as  homes 
for  tax  purposes  and  their  trips  to  the  state 
capital  as  bcslness  expenses. 

Public  Law  96-222  Makes  technical,  cleri- 
cal, conforming,  and  clarifying  amendments 
to  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978.  the  Foreign  Earned 
Income  Act  of  1978.  and  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Revenue  Act 

Public  Law  96  223  Imposes  an  excise  tax 
on  various  categories  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion, provides  energy  tax  credits  for  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners,  repeals  the  carry- 
over basis  for  taxing  Inherited  assets  which 
had  prevented  settlement  of  estates  and 
especially  those  Including  farm  land,  and  ex- 
cludes from  Inclusion  in  Individual  Income 
taxes  bank  Interest  and  stock  dividend  In- 
come below  $200  on  an  Individual  return  and 
$400  on  a  Joint  return  The  exclusion  for 
Interest  and  dividends  will  be  effective  In  tax 
year  1981  (on  the  return  most  people  file  In 
early  1982) 

TRANSPORTATION 

Public  Law  96-193.  Allows  some  aircraft 
to  delay  meeting  federal  standards  designed 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise  and  authorizes  fund- 
ing for  noise  abatement  and  airport  develop- 
ment projects. 

Public  Law  96-106  Makes  changes  In  the 
highway  safety  and  public  transportation 
programs. 

Public  Law  96-192,  Changes  current  laws 
governing  International  aviation  by  gen- 
erally providing  for  less  regulation  of  air- 
lines. 

Public  Law  96-380  Establishes  a  Towing 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  on  matters  re- 
lating to  shallow-draft  Inland  waterway  nav- 
igation and  towing  safety. 

Public  Law  96  296  Partially  deregulates 
the  trucking  Industry  by  easing  entry  of 
motor  carriers,  expanding  the  range  of  goods 
that  unregulated  truckers  are  permitted  to 
carry,  establishing  time  limits  within  the 
ICC  approval  processing,  and  phasing  out 
ratemaklng  authority 

Public  Law  96  254  Provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  benefits  for  employes  of  the  bank- 
rupt Rock  Island  Railroad  and  authorizes 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project  and  for  the 
development  of  high-speed  rail  passenger 
corridors. 
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Public  Law  96-448  Eliminates  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  review  of  rail  freight 
increases  under  certain  conditions,  permits 
\,ht  imposition  of  surcharges  where  freight 
li  shipped  Jointly  by  dlHeisnt  railroads,  al- 
lows contracts  between  shippers  and  carriers, 
relaxes  regulations  regarding  the  acqulsi- 
:lon,  elimination,  or  restructuring  of  rail 
lines,  establishing  new  accounting  standards 
ind  provides  additional  funds  for  the  re- 
vitalizatlon  of  US    rail  lines 

Public  Law  96  423  Reauthorizes  a  number 
(f  rail  safety  programs  In  fiscal  years  1981 
»nd  1982  expands  the  state  role  m  safety 
inspection  and  enforcement,  clarifies  emer- 
gency powers  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  provides  protections  for 
uhlstleblowlng"    railroad   employees 

Public  Law  96  lOl  Requires  the  contlnvia- 
tlon  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  over  exist- 
ing routes  and  at  current  levels  of  service 
tor  a  specified  period  of  time 

Public  Law  96  400  Provides  funding  for 
Highway  systems  and  other  transportation 
modes  Construction  Is  t>eglnnlng  using  the 
12  million  In  funds  I  obtained  for  an  access 
.•^oad  to  permit  development  of  a  fishing  and 
recreation  area  below  SaylorvlUe  Dam  The 
plan  Is  being  modified  to  Include  an  addi- 
tional segment  of  new  road  Bids  were  low'er 
than  expected  and  a  major  new  fishing  and 
recreation  area  will  be  available  as  a  result 
i,f  this  special  ftmdlng  with  no  matching 
local  funds  Funding  without  a  requirement 
of  local  matching  funds  was  provided  In  a 
special  unusual  amendment  which  I  was  able 
to  secure  only  because  I  am  a  senior  member 
cf  the  committee, 

VETERANS   ArFAJXS 

Public  Law  96  22  Authorizes  a  psychologi- 
cal readjustment  counseling  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  authorizes  a  preventive 
health  care  program  for  veterans  with  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  and  expands  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  other  VA  health  care 
programs. 

Public  Law  96  128  Increases  the  basic  rate 
cf  disability  compensitlon  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  and  compensa- 
tion for  spouses  and  children  of  veterans  who 
die  from  service-connected  causes 

Public  La*  96-151  Authorizes  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  provide  World  War 
I  veterans  \»lth  emergency  medical  services 
In  private  facilities  and  outpatient  medical 
services  for  any  disability  as  If  It  were  service 
connected 

Public  lAW  96  173  Provides  that  any  per- 
son eligible  for  medical  care  under  the  Civil- 
ian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  iCHAMPUS)  who  Is  a  vet- 
eran with  a  service-connected  disability  may 
not  be  denied  care  and  treatment  for  the 
(Usability  under  CHAMPUS  solely  because 
such  a  person  Is  eligible  for  care  and  treat- 
ment in  Veterans'   Administration   facilities 

Public  Law  96  466  Changes  education  and 
training  programs  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  relating  to' the  vcK-a- 
tional  rehabilitation  program,  G.I.  BUI  edu- 
cation benefits,  and  Veterans'  Administration 
debt  collection  procedures,  and  makes  mis- 
cellaneous technical   changes, 

P-Jbllc  lAw  96^  330  Authorizes  a  special 
scholarship  program  for  training  doctors  and 
nurses  to  work  In  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities  and  sets  new  limits  for 
special  pay  for  VA  doctors  and  dentists 
^  Public  Law  96  385  Authorizes  a  cost-of- 
"Vlng  increase  in  the  basic  compensation 
paid  to  dlsibled  veterans  and  dependents  of 
veterans  killed  in  the  service,  authorizes 
special  hr.me  adaption  grants  for  certain 
severely  disabled  veterans  and  provides  for 
««ler  refinancing  of  VA  home  loans 

MISCELLANEOrs 

Public  Law  96  349  Contains  several  pro- 
visions to  expedite  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
antitrust  litigation. 


Public  Law  96-391  Requires  federal  em- 
ployees who.  at  retirement,  elect  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  survivor  annuity  for  their 
spouse  to  notify  the  spouse  of  that  decision. 
Public  Law  96-317  Authorizes  funds  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  the  Intern- 
ment of  Japanese-Americans  and  the  forced 
transfer  of  Aleuts  from  Alaska  during  World 
War  II. 

Public  Law  96-230.  Extends  the  President's 
authority  to  submit  reorganization  plans. 

Public  Law  96-304,  Provides  new  Increased 
budget  authority  and  contains  provisions 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance,  primarily 
for  lald-ofT  auto  workers,  loan  guarantees 
for  Chrysler,  pay  Increases  for  federal  em- 
ployees, assistance  for  victims  of  physical 
disasters,  and  resettlement  assistance  for 
Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees 

Public  Law  96-306  Authorizes  funds  for 
the  striking  of  gold-plated  medals  for  those 
U  S.  athletes  selected  through  the  US 
Olympic  trial  process  for  the  1980  summer 
team.  In  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
athletic  achievements. 

Public  Law  96-156  Amends  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefit  program 
by  providing  a  buUt-ln  esca'ator  to  hflp 
pay  for  subsequent  Increases  In  health  care 
costs 

Public  Law  96  28  Eases  restrirf loas  on 
former  government  officials  In  representing 
anyone  before  the  Federal  Government,  lim- 
its the  prohibition  on  aiding  and  assisting 
.someone  on  matters  in  which  the  former 
official  Is  actually  present,  and  exempts 
state  and  local  government  employees  and 
employees  of  medical  and  educational  Insti- 
tutions from  the  ban  on  contact  with  the 
official's  former  agency 

Ptibllc  Law  96-465  Simplifies  the  person- 
nel categories  in  the  Foreign  Service,  em- 
phasizes the  Foreign  Service  requirement 
of  availability  for  worldwide  service,  pro- 
vides for  a  single  Foreign  Service  salary 
schedule  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of 
the  civil  service,  and  establishes  a  Senior 
Foreign  Service 

Public  lAw  96-451.  Establishes  and  au- 
thorizes funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983  for  the  National  Recreational  Boating 
Safety  and   Facilities   Improvement   Fund.# 


I  EGISLATION  ON  SUGAR  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vaniki  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes, 

•  Mr,  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Shannon  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing a  tarifT  reduction  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  will  have  a  small  impact  on 
reducing  sugar  prices  or  slowing  the  rise 
of  sugar  prices. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  world  price 
of  sugar  was  about  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound — a  price  level  too  low  to  .support 
many  of  the  world's  efficient  producers 
Today,  sugar  is  selling  in  the  spot  mar- 
kets for  31  cents  per  pound.  In  the  past 
month,  it  was  selling  for  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound  These  prices  are  en- 
tirely too  high  and  reflect  widespread 
speculation — speculation  which  may 
drive  the  price  higher,  or  which  may 
burst  and  lead  to  a  return  of  more  real- 
istic prices  Efficient  American  sugar 
growers  can  produce  sugar  profitably  at 
about  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  Thus  at 
today's  prices,  they  are  making  about 
16  cents-per-pound  pure  profit — much 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  lean  years  of  the  late  1970's. 

The  effect  on  the  consumer  is  siijrnifi- 
cant.   Each  American   consumes   about 


130  pounds  per  year  of  sweeteners.  The 
price  per  pound  to  consumers  has  gone 
from  about  19  cents  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  about  44  cents  in  September. 
Since  them,  it  has  fallen,  but  may  well 
soar  again.  At  this  rate,  a  family  of  four 
may  face  sweetener  costs  increases  of 
over  $100  during  1980  compared  to  1979. 

To  a  small  extent,  high  sugar  prices 
are  compounded  by  a  Government  im- 
port tariff  of  0.625  cents  per  pound. 
Since  the  United  States  imports  about 
one-third  of  its  sweetener  needs,  the 
price  of  imports  controls  the  price  of 
domestic  sugar  and  corn  sweeteners. 
Thus  the  tariff  on  sugar  imports  also 
increases  the  price  of  all  domestic  sugar 
and  com  sweeteners  by  about  0.625  cents 
per  pound. 

By  eliminating  this  tariff,  the 
Treasi^ry  would  lose  some  revenues,  but 
the  consumer  would  benefit  as  all 
sweetener  prices  were  reduced  or  at  least 
did  not  rise  as  fast.  In  the  battle  against 
inflation,  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
have  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio.  T^e 
cost  to  the  Treasury  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  lower  sugar  prices  to  the  public. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  6453.  to  allow  the  President  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  sugar  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  0.625  cent  per  pound  to  0.01 
cent  per  poimd.  The  de  minimis  tariff  is 
useful  in  that  it  insures  that  the  Cus- 
toms Ser^^ce  will  maintain  an  accui^Xe 
count  on  the  amount  of  sugar  entering 
the  country. 

Because  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
has  endured  a  niunber  of  years  of  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices,  however,  they  are 
reluctant  to  allow  the  President  to  re- 
duce tariffs,  and  they  fear  that  if  the 
price  does  suddenly  drop — as  it  has  in 
the  past— the  President  would  not  re- 
store the  tariffs  to  the  0  625  cent  level. 
To  address  this  legitimate  fear,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  provides  that  the 
President  cannot  reduce  the  tariff  below 
the  0.625  level,  unless  the  world  spot 
price  of  sugar  is  at  least  twice  the  cur- 
rent or  most  recent  CCC  loan  support 
price  level  for  sugar.  The  support  level 
has  been  13.5  cents  per  pound.  TTius.  the 
President,  under  my  bill,  could  not  re- 
duce the  tariff  unless  the  world  price 
were  above  27  cents.  Since  the  spot  price 
is  now  31  cents  per  pound,  he  would  have 
authority  to  reduce  the  tariff,  thus 
assisting  consumers.  If  sugar  prices  fall 
below  the  27  cent  level,  he  would  have  to 
restore  the  tariff  to  the  0.625  figure. 

■We  hope  that  thus  legislation,  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  97th  Congress  early  next 
year.* 


H.R.  6525  DOES  NOT  DESERVE 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <  Mr.  'Wirth  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  'WmTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce today  filed  its  report  on  H.R  6625, 
legislation  to  place  a  Federal  ceiling  on 
the  severance  taxes  the  States  inay  im- 
pose upon  coal  produced  withm  their 
borders. 
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As  many  of  my  coOMfWB  •>*  avare. 
those  of  U.S   who  represent  the  Rocky 

Mountain  rcKion  are  virtually  unani- 
mous n\  our  oppcxsition  to  this  legislation, 
ir  R.  6625  seeks  to  roll  back  the  coal  sev- 
erance taxes  of  two  Western  States — 
Montana  and  Wyoming — under  the  guise 
of  removing  Impediments  to  expanded 
consumption  of  domestic  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  holds  a  State's  right  of  taxation  of 
its  resources  to  be  constitutionally  Im- 
mune to  Federal  mtervention.  However. 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  .seek  to 
rrKulato  the  States'  activities  in  areas 
which  have  traditionally  been  their  ex- 
clusive province,  a  clear  conflict  between 
the  results  of  State  tax  policy  and  crit- 
ical national  goals  must  be  demon- 
strated. In  mv  view,  .such  a  conflict  has 
not  been  demonstrated  here,  as  outlined 
in  dissenting  views  I  filed  today  with  the 
committee's  report. 

While  H  R  6625  has  been  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior and  will  not  come  before  the  full 
House  in  the  remaining  hours  of  the  96th 
Congress,  sponsors  of  the  legislation  have 
made  clear  that  the  issue  is  not  closed 
and  that  they  will  work  to  bring  a  suc- 
cessor to  H  R  6625  to  the  floor  next  year. 
For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  frame  for 
my  colleagues  in  more  detail  the  funda- 
mental flaws  of  this  legislation,  and  ask 
that  my  dissenting  views  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  Chairman  Dincell  of  the  En- 
ertr.'  and  Power  Subcommittee  for  his 
(  or:  i(!t  r.i'i  )ti  during  the  prcparntion  of 
the  {imiiiuttee's  report  and  in  handling 
the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
subcommittee  during  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Mof- 
FETT  and  his  staff  member,  Cathy  Hur- 
wit,  for  their  extensive  efforts  to  medi- 
ate th-it  di-sagreement.  Finally.  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleague.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  for  his  very  effective 
representation  of  his  States  interests  In 
the  controversy  surrounding  this 
legi.slation. 
Dissenting  Views  op  Reprfsentative  Wirtii 

H  R  6625  came  before  the  Committee  with 
a  worthy  goal,  one  which  Is  shared  by  both 
the  sponsors  and  the  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation: to  promote  Increased  reliance  upon 
domestic  energy  resources  anJ  to  aid  In  re- 
ducing the  nation's  dangerous  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  Many  of  us  who  represent 
Western  states  with  abundant  unexplotted 
coal  resources  have  worlted  to  promote  fed- 
eral Initiatives  to  speed  their  development, 
and  state  governments  In  our  replon  have 
adopted  their  own  policies  and  programs  to 
achieve  that  objective.  Well-managed  devel- 
opment Is.  after  all.  In  our  states'  economic 
interests,  as  well  as  the  national  Interest 

But  this  legislation  brings  with  It  not  only 
questions  of  national  energy  policy  It  raises 
other  fundamental  Issues  not  basic  Con- 
stitutional Issues,  as  some  have  argued,  but 
Issues  of  balance  within  the  parameters  of 
federal-state  relationships  and  relationships 
among  the  states  established  bv  the  Con- 
stitution. HR  6625  Is  an  exercise  of  the 
federal  government's  Commerce  aause 
authority  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  states' 
activities  In  a  field  which  has  heretofore 
been  exclusively  their  province 

Such  a  broad  expansion  of  federal  author- 


ity should  only  t)e  undertaken  If  sta'e 
policies  are  In  clear  and  serious  conflict  with 
an  overriding  national  goal. 

THE   "RIGHT  "   TO  TAX 

A  number  of  witnesses  before  the  Energy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  during  hearings  on 
this  legislation  questioned  Congress'  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  Impose  federal 
limits  on  state  mineral  resources  taxation. 
They  argued  that  a  state's  right  to  Impose 
taxes  on  resources  within  its  borders  was  a 
"sovereign  right."  upon  which  the  federal 
government  has  no  authority  to  infringe, 
regardless  of  ttoe  consequences  of  state  tax 
policy. 

In  my  view,  neither  the  Constitution  nor 
the  relevant  case  law  provides  the  states 
with  such  a  guarantee,  and  my  opposition  to 
this  legislation  does  not  arise  from  a  t>ellef 
that  state  taxation  policies  are.  or  should  be. 
Inviolable  or  Immune  from  federal  Interfer- 
ence. The  courts  have  held  that  Congress 
may  not  abrogate  state  tax  policies  simply 
because  they  Intrude  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce {General  Motors  v  Washington 
(1964).  377  US  436.  Norton  Co.  v.  Dept.  of 
Revenue  { 1951 ) .  340  US  354 1  But  It  Is  clear 
that  where  such  state  actions  frustrate  criti- 
cal national  po  Ides  through  Interstate  com- 
mtrce.  federal  Intervention  Is  Justified  and 
would  be  upheld 

H  R  6625.  however,  simply  falls  to  meet 
that  test,  whether  one  views  the  overriding 
national  policy  goal  Congress  .seeks  to  pro- 
mote as  the  expansion  of  domestic  coal 
consumption  or  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
of  one  state  from  excessive  taxation  by  the 
no-  ernment  of  another  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation promotes  an  Inequitable  and  dis- 
criminatory federal  policy  toward  state  en- 
ertjy  resource  taxation,  both  among  coal 
producing  states  and  among  states  produc- 
ing other  fossil  fuels  The  legi.slation  Is  aimed 
at  rolling  back  through  federal  Intervention 
the  coal  severance  taxes  of  two  Western 
states.  Montana  and  Wyoming,  an  action 
whose  effect  doe>  nothing  discernible  at  the 
present  time  to  promote  any  national  policy. 

1  There  IS  no  evidence  that  the  current 
state  coat  sei^erance  tares  levied  by  Montana 
and  Wijommg  have  impeded  the  developn.ent 
of  these  states'  coal  resources  or  restrained 
the  growth  of  powerplant  or  industrial  coal 
use. 

Each  state's  coal  production  has  shown 
strong  growth  throughout  the  past  decade. 
even  following  the  Imposition  of  the  coal 
severance  tax  rates  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  repeal.  Montana,  for  example,  the 
nominal  30'"  severance  tax  rate  of  which 
was  imposed  In  1975.  continues  to  exnerlence 
rupld  growth  In  coal  production  The  only 
pause  In  expan'-lon  dining  the  past  ten  years 
occurred  In  1978.  when  a  nationwide  coal 
strike  depressed  production  across  the 
country : 

Montana  coal  production 
Calendar  year:  Gross  tons 

1971     6.083.186 

1972    8.2^4.118 

1973  10.678.058 

1974  14.116.625 

1975  .-  22.  HiO.  236 

1976  26,347.923 

1977  27.340.005 

1978  26.516.481 

1979  - 32.5t3.071 

Source:  Montana  Ocpartrnent  of  Revenue. 

Despite  Its  tax  rater,  the  state's  coal  pro- 
duction has  more  than  quadrupled  sln^e  the 
1973  oil  embargo. 

Nor  has  the  Montana  tax  discouraged  coal 
conversion  bv  the  state's  primary  potential 
customers.  Midwestern  and  Texas  power- 
plants  and  Industrial  facilities  Immedl.-.tely 
after  the  Imposition  of  the  new  tax  for  ex- 
ample, Detroit  Edison  signed  a  26-year.  200- 


mllUon-ton  contract  with  Montana  inUies 
estimating  thp.t  Mon'ana  coal  prices,  over  the 
life  of  the  contract  and  including  both  the 
tax  and  rising  transTortatlon  costs,  would 
remain  40  per  cent  below  comparable  Eaatern 
coal  prices— saving  $1  billion  for  Detroit  Edi- 
son customers. 

Finally,  Western  coal  remains  the  cheapest 
In  the  nation,  even  when  coal  severance  taxes 
arc  added  Into  the  d.-Uvered  price  Even  vlth 
an  effective  10 'j  per  cent  tax  rate.  Wyoming 
coal,  for  example.  Is  priced  far  below  Its  Ea«t- 
irn  competitors: 


Coal  pticei  p«f  ton 
includini  state  tii 

1970           1979 

Pe'Mnt 
incieaM 

Wyomini 

lllinott,      KenlucKy. 
iveiiie 

"Otito' 

J5.24 

7.50 

J8.S2 
21.00 

63 
300 

Sou;ct:  Stat*  Coal  Atsociationt. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  Is  hard  to  give 
credence  to  arguments  that  current  Western 
state  coal  severance  tax  rates  present  a  sub- 
stantial Impediment  to  Increased  reliance  on 
domestic  coal  resources. 

2.  Current  state  coal  severance  taxes  have 
relatively  little  impact  on  electricity  con- 
sumers in  other  tegions. 

Midwestern  and  Texas  uttlltles  are  the 
primary  consumers  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming coal  It  was  frequently  argued  during 
the  Committee's  consideration  of  HR  6625 
that  these  slates'  nominal  30  per  cent  and 
10'..  per  cent  coal  severance  taxes  constitute 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  average  residential  util- 
ity customer  In  consuming  areas-  a  burden 
Imposed  by  '"foreign"'  legislators  Congress,  It 
was  argued,  must  protect  consumers  from 
this  oneroi  s  form  cif  ""taxation  wlttiout  rep- 
resentation." 

In  actuality,  the  Impact  of  the  current 
Montana  and  Wyoming  coal  severance  taxes 
on  consumers  Is  minimal— far  less  than  the 
average  live  per  cent  utility  sales  tax  Mid- 
western states  and  Texas  havo  imposed  upon 
their  own  citizens: 


Utility 

Averaje 

annual 

residential 

consumer 

electric  ity 

cost 

Coal 
sever- 
ance 
tai 

Percent 

Minnesota  Power  t  Light 

Wisconsin  Powei  &  Ligtit 

Montana  Power 

J3bS.93 
374.  73 
23*  80 
303  34 
340  99 
327.  14 
384.98 

S4.04 
3.96 
2  50 
2  76 
1.54 
1  24 
.91 

1.1 
I.I 
1.1 

Northen  Stales  Power 

Commonwealiri  Ldison 

Del  oil  Edison         

.9 
.5 
.4 

Inlerstale  Power 

.2 

Source.  Svcurities  and  Uctiange  Commission  Forni  lO-K.  2 

Federal  Intervention  Is  again  difficult  to 
Justify  when  Us  benefit  to  consumers  In  these 
areas  is  minimal,  and  when  H  R.  6625  In- 
cludes no  provisions  mandating  that  coal 
cost  reductions  to  utilities  be  matched  by 
equivalent  reductions  in  consumer  utility 
charges. 

3.  HR.  66ZS  creates  inequitable  federal 
policies  toward  state  energy  resource  taxa- 
tion m  general,  and  state  coal  severance 
taxation  in  particular. 

(a)  Inequities  among  coal  producing 
states.  HR.  6625  sets  an  arbitrary  12.5  per 
cent  celling  on  the  severance  taxes  states 
may  charge  on  coal  mined  within  their  bor- 
ders. Such  a  mechanism  is  simplistic.  By 
foruslng  on  the  simple  percentage  of  mlne- 
moulh  price,  the  legislation  discriminates 
against  Western  states  with  low-cost  coal. 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  coal  producing 
Slates,   whose   coal   may   be  priced  at  levels 
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three  times  higher  than  their  Western 
counterparts,  may  raise  substantially  greater 
revenues  under  such  a  celling  than  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming.  Colorado  and  others. 

(b)  Inciiuities  among  energy  producing 
states.  If  the  federal  governments  goal  is  to 
limit  the  Impact  of  state  policies  on  energy 
production,  legislation  which  imposes  ceil- 
ings on  coal  severance  taxes  while  Ignoring 
severance  taxes  on  other  resources,  oil  and 
gas  In  particular,  does  little  to  promote  fuch 
a  national  policy.  Once  again.  It  discrimi- 
nates among  states  on  a  resource  basis,  and 
takes  no  cognizance  of  comparable  severance 
lax  rates  or  state  resource-derived  revenues 

In  1979.  the  Texas  Railroad  Comm  ssion 
conducted  an  across- Ihe-board  study  of  state 
energy  severance  taxes,  and  found  that  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  coal  severance  taxes  were 
equal  to  or  lower  than  oil  severance  taxes 
Imposed  by  other  states  on  a  per  million  Btu 
basis — the  most  useful  basis  on  which  such 
taxes  can  be  compared  because  of  varying 
prices  among  resources: 


State:  Resou'ce 

Rate  per 

million 
Btus  (cents) 

Revenues 
(millions) 

Percent  ol 
Slate 

resources 

Montana  Goal 

Wyoming  Coal... 
Teias  Oil     

8.68 
8  26 

8  46 

$66.7 
69  7 
M.02 

495 

11.6 
12  1 
18.9 

Louisiana  Oil 

16.63 

25  0 

I  Billions. 

Finally,  at  the  same  time  that  It  seeks  to 
promote  rapid  de  elopment  of  Western  coal 
resources.  H  R  6625  would  deprive  Western 
states  of  revenues  which  are  critical  to  deal- 
ing with  the  social  and  economic  impacts  of 
such  development  While  Colorado,  for  exam- 
ple, currently  imposes  state  coal  severance 
taxes  aggregating  only  three  per  cent,  rapid 
energy  development  m  the  Northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  state  will  reqiure  more  than  $1 
billion  In  In-.estment  In  new  state  capital 
equipment  and  services — from  education  to 
transportation  to  housini;  to  water — between 
now  and  1985.  Coal  severance  taxes  in  West- 
ern states  are  currently  earmarked  to  meet 
those  needs. 

This  legislation  does  not  clearly  promote 
any  natloiml  policy,  euher  on  resource  devel- 
opment or  energy  pricing  equity  To  expand 
federal  authority  Into  the  field  of  energy  re- 
source taxation  without  a  clearly  demon- 
strated necessity  and  demonstrable  benefits, 
at  the  cost  of  depriving  the  Western  states  of 
increasingly  critical  revenues.  Is  neither 
good  federal  energy  policy  nor  a  reasonable 
extension  of  our  Commerce  Clause  powers 

H  R.  6625  does  not  deserve  the  support  of 
the  Committee  or  of  the  House  • 


OCCUPATION.M.   HAZARDS  OF 
LIBERALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.^e.  tiic  Kentle- 
man  from  Connecticut  iMr  Moffftt'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  MOFTFTT  Mr  Speaker,  the  elec- 
toral tide  of  November  4  swept  from 
office  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
lawmakers.  Yet  I  feared  thi.s  immense 
loss  to  the  Nation  would  go  virtually  un- 
noticed until  I  happened  to  read  recently 
an  article  by  columnist  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McCarthy  said  some  things 
that  needed  to  be  said  about  the  states- 
men in  Congress  who  suffered  undeserv- 
ing defeat  One  name  in  particular 
caught  my  eye— Congres.sman  Bob  Cark 
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Mr  McCarthy  captured  the  character 
and  achievements  of  mv  fnend  Bob  Carr 
well 

Noting  Bob  Carr's  tireless  efforts  to  cut 
fat  from  the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartliy  accurately  ponted  out  his  partic- 
ular expertise  m  the  area  of  military 
spending  He  called  Bob  Carr  "a  highly 
skilled  analyst  of  Defense  Department 
waste  ■■  Mr  McCarthy  pointed  out  Bob 
Carr's  painstaking  efforts  to  study  such 
unglamorous  items  as  weapons  operation 
and  maintenance — with  an  eye  toward 
reducing  waste  of  taxpayer's  dollars 
while  enhancing  our  real  military  readi- 
ness 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  Bob  Carr  has  "dof;- 
gedly  labored  to  control  the  fiscal  profli- 
gacy of  Washington's  richest  and  most 
impenetrable  agency,  the  Defense  De- 
partment," Most  of  all,  Mr,  McCarthy 
justly  noted  Boa  Carr's  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  entire  Nation  Perhaps.  Mr 
McCarthy  sppculated,  the  mistake  of  Bob 
Carr  "was  to  remember  too  strongly  the 
needs  of  people  beyond  tiie  district  and 
State."  For  wliile  Bob  C^rf  has  skillfully 
and  ably  been  an  ad\'ocate  for  the  needs 
and  interests  of  Michigan's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  he  has  also  acted  on  a 
vision  of  what  is  best  for  America  And 
that  is  why  we  will  miss  him 

I  attach  the  text  of  Mr  McCarthy's 
article  in  full: 

I  From   the  Washington   Post.  Nov.  29.   1980 1 
OrcuPATioNAL  Hazards  of  Liberalism 

( By  Colman  McCarthy ) 
The  hurt  was  greatest  of  all  because  he 
was  rejected  by  the  very  people — the  textile 
workers,  the  farmers  and  share-'ropper.s.  the 
small  businessmen — for  whom  he  had  lived 
and  fou'ht.  And  it  had  happei.ed  beravise  he 
was  misunderstood.' 

The  words  are  from  a  new  biography  of 
Sen.  Frank  Graham,  one  of  the  giants  of 
America:i  liberalism  who  was  turned  out  of 
office  in  1960  by  voters  in  North  Carolina. 
The  author.  Prof.  Warren  Ashby  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  de- 
scribes how  Grahams  liberalism  collided 
with  two  of  the  hot  iss /es  of  American  poli- 
tics 30  years  ago:  racism  and  rommu.  is.ni 
The  senator  it  was  both  shouted  and  whis- 
pered, was  hard  on  one  and  soft  on  the  other 

The  attacks  on  his  liberal  integrationist 
views  were  such  that  in  one  North  Carolin.^ 
mill  town,  where  Graham  15  years  earlier  had 
defended  workers  against  factory  owners,  citi- 
zens chanted  at  him:  "No  school  with  niggers, 
no  school  Willi  niggers"  In  the  same  town, 
as  In  every  other  part  of  the  state.  Graham 
was  confronted  by  leaflets  that  called  him  a 
"hooded  Socialist  .  .  .  who  is  up  to  his  neck 
with  communists  ' 

It  Is  impossible  to  read  .'\shbyK  biopra- 
phy  without  seeintr  the  obvicni.c;  the  tactics 
used  to  defeat  Frank  Graham  and  his  gritty 
courageous  liberalism  In  1950  are  frighten- 
inply  similar  to  those  used  against  the  group 
of  liberals — MrGovprn  Culver,  Nelson.  Bayh, 
Diirkin.  Church  Brademas.  Eckhardt  Carr 
and  others— driven  from  office  in  1980  In- 
stead of  "no  school  with  nlgpers,"  chants 
were  heard  this  year  abnut  "no  votes  for 
baby-killers."  Instead  of  charpes  that  on? 
senator  or  another  was  a  pinko,  this  year 
liberals  were  .scolded  for  .America's  so-called 
weak  national  defense, 

If  there  is  one  high-risk  occupational  haz- 
zard  to  being  a  liberal  in  rfi:i>.:ress  these 
dav.s.  It  Is,  as  Frank  Graham  learned,  to  be 


niisunderstcod  John  Culver  of  Iowa  for  ex- 
ample, took  on  the  tedium  of  t)ecoming 
Kiiottledpeable  about  the  spending  addic- 
tions of  the  Pentagon  He  knev,  which 
weapons  were  ti:rkey6  He  learned  the  ploys 
of  the  defense  contraclo.'^  out  to  enrich 
themselves  Culver  knea  his  facts  so  well 
that  his  colleapues  f:imc  to  inist  him.  Last 
July,  a  Culver  speech  against  some  bomt>ers 
of  dubious  value  aas  credited  with  changing 
The  minds  of  several  s'^nators  who  had  pre- 
viously been  blind-faith  believers  :n  ;.*^;e  Pen- 
tagon line 

In  the  House,  it  was  Rep  Bob  Carr  of 
.Michigan  who  became  a  higii.y  sn.IIed  ana- 
lyst ol  Defense  Department  waifie  and  self- 
serving  attitude 

■yet  in  Iowa  and  the  6th  District  o;  Michi- 
gan, the  contributions  of  Culver  and  Carr 
were  unvalued  Voters  in  both  places  were 
worried  about  'the  economv  '  Here  were 
two  men  who  had  dcggedly  labored  to  con- 
trol the  fiscal  profiigicy  of  Washmptor,  s 
richest  and  most  impenetrable  agencv  the 
Defense  Department  They  were  out -front 
liberals  and  everyone  knows  what  bip-spend- 
lUL-  liberalism  has  done  to  the  economy  The 
message  of  Culver  and  Carr— that  if  you 
want  to  get  angry  at  some  truly  big  spend- 
ing, look  at  the  excesses  m  the  name  of  na- 
ticnal    security — was   misunderstocxl. 

The  other  occupational  hazard  for  (»n- 
gressional  liberals  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  become  na'ional  figures  Gaylord 
Nelson  was  Mr  Environment  to  many  peo- 
ple. But  he  was  much  more  than  that  He 
was  a  prover  ally  of  small  busines.^men.  pre- 
sumably a  mostly  Republican  group  but  one 
that  Nelson  in  hundreds  of  unpub'iclzed 
Senate  hearings,  fought  for  McGovern  be- 
come synonymous  throughout  the  nation 
with  food  stamp  and  anti-hunger  programs: 
John  Brademas  with  education  and  the  arts: 
Bob   Eckhardt   with   consumer  Issues. 

In  winning  national  stature  for  ttiem- 
selves,  these  liberals  were  vulnerable  to  the 
age-old  charge  of  neglecting  the  folks  back 
home  Rut  did  they  If  the  records  of  Mc- 
Govern and  the  others  are  examined,  it  is 
learned  that  they  had  skills  too  In  getting 
highways,  parks,  dams,  and  grants  for  their 
consiituents  If  the  folks  at  home  weren't 
forgotten,  the  mistake  of  the  liberals  was 
to  remember  too  strongly  the  needs  of  people 
beyond  the  district   and  the  stale 

"I  have  run  the  risks  of  taking  sides."  said 
Frank  Graham  after  his  loss  in  1950  TTiese 
are  words  of  fitting  farewell  for  the  defeated 
liberals  of  1980  'i'et  for  seme  reason— per- 
haps it  is  subconscious  gratitude — great  lib- 
erals of  Congress  are  long  remembered:  Paul 
Douglas.  Philip  Hart.  Robert  Kennedv,  Hu- 
bert Humphrey, 

That  will  be  small  consolation  for  the 
McGoverns  and  Cuivers  But  however  hard 
they  went  down  the  Ideals  they  championed 
will  stand. 

Just  as  they  won't  be  forgotten,  does  ar.v- 
one  remember  who  beat  Frank  Graham'* 


THE    YOUTH   ACT   OF    1980     OPPOR- 
TUNITY'S   LAST   KNOCK 

<Mr  PERKINS  a.sked  and  was  given 
permkssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
po;nt  m  the  REroPD 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  26  this  body  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  bold  new  piece  of  lepislat'on. 
the  Youtii  Act  of  1980,  that  promLsed  to 
make  real  progress  m  reducing  >outh 
unemt:loyment.  This  bill.  HR,  67il, 
would  provide  a  combination  of  job  op- 
portunities,   employment    training,    and 
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education  m  U\c  basic  skills  to  disadvan- 
taged youth 

On  SepternbtT  2:^  tlu'  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  K'f.sowrce.s  Committee  ap- 
proved a  coii.iiunitir.  version  ot  this  bill. 
S.  2385.  Sinr,-  t!;' n,  the  bill  ha.s  lan- 
guished in  liJM.u,  uwailing  Senate  lloor 
action 

I  strongly  believe  that  if  the  Senate 
does  not  act  on  this  measure  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  we  will  nave  missed  a 
last,  rare  opportunity  to  do  something 
in  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  way 
about  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment We  will  have  let  a  landmark  bill 
.slip  through  the  cracks. 

Surely,  no  one  can  argue  that  the  need 
for  this  program  is  not  as  great  as  ever 
At  the  end  of  this  October,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  youth  16  through  19 
wa.s  18  4  percent,  scarcely  any  better 
than  It  w-as  at  the  height  of  the  reces- 
sion m  August,  and  much  worse  than  in 
October  1979  Uy  the  same  token,  mi- 
nority youth  unemployment  has 
worsened  since  last  year  and  now  stands 
at  37  8  percent. 

The  Youth  Ait  contain.<;  unprece- 
dented linkages  between  education  and 
labor  program.-  I  have  never  witnessed 
:>uch  cooperation  between  the  education 
and  labor  coinniunities.  or  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  Members,  as  went 
into  this  bill  I  fear  that  this  cross-jurLs- 
dictional  co<H'eration  and  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan support  will  not  easily  be  repli- 
cated. 

By  the  same  token,  many  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  be  easily 
regained,  once  lost.  On  the  labor  side, 
we  will  lose  a  con.solidation  of  the  CETA 
youth  programs  that  would  have  reduced 
administrative  (osts  and  delay.  Even  if 
the  current  CET.^  youth  programs  are 
extended  by  a  continuing  resolution,  we 
will  loe  the  youth  incentive  entitlement 
pilot  projects  which  would  not  be  rr.m- 
thorized  m  this  resolution  We  will  be 
operating  at  the  lea-st  efficient  level  with 
the  funds  we  have,  since  we  will  lose 
many  key  miprovements  in  the  Youth 
Act 

On  the  educLition  side.  I  fear  we  will 
bo  left  with  nothing  I  do  not  think  cir- 
cumstances will  be  ripe  next  year  for 
enactment  of  a  basic  and  employment 
skills  program  for  .secondary  school 
youth,  as  contained  in  H.R.  6711.  This 
means  that  the  lack  of  employability 
skills  will  continue  to  hamper  job  op- 
pc>rtunities  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

But  most  of  all.  we  will  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  about  real  linkage  be- 
tween education  and  C'F^T.A  programs. 
\Vf  Will  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
txiard  next  year,  and  without  a  new  edu- 
cation program,  these  linkages  will  be 
most  difflcult  to  forge. 

I  urge  our  friends  in  the  Senate  to 
realize  what  is  at  stake  and  act  rapidly 
on  this  crucial  legislation. 


TOR  POLICY  OV  RUSSIFICATION  OP 
CKRAI.NIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

I  Mr   HYDK  askeit  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend   his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Ufcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  HYDE  Mr  Speaker.  Ukrainians 
in  their  homeland  and  m  the  free  world 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  USSR's  in- 
ten.se  policy  of  rus.si!ication  of  the 
Ukrainian  school  system  last  year,  dur- 
ing our  commemoration  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child,  the  Women's 
Association  for  the  Defen.se  of  Four 
Freedoms  for  Ukraine.  Inc  .  submitted  a 
study  to  UN.  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  and  Director  General  Amady 
Matar  M'Bar  of  UNESCO,  regarding  this 
rassification  policy. 

I  believe  this  a.ssocialton's  analysis 
outlining  this  grave  problem  which  re- 
sults in  discrimination  against  Ukrain- 
ian children  who  are  being  denied  their 
nationality  and  cultural  heritage  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

WoM>  N  s  AssoriATloN  for  the 
DrfTNsE  iiF  Four  Freedoms  for 
Ukr.«ni:.  Inc.. 

New  York.  December  12.  1979. 
In  r©  the  matter  of  violation  of  the  Declara- 
tion   of    Rights    of    the    Child    and    the 
russlficatlon    of    the    school    system    In 
Ukraine 
His  ExecUenry  Kcrt  Waldheim. 
Secretary  ficneral  of   the   United  Nations. 
The  Honorable  .'Vmady  Matar  MBar. 
Director  General  o/  UNESCO 

The  Women's  i»ssoclatlon  for  the  Defense 
of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc, 
Ukrainian  American  Youth  Association,  Inc. 
and  Ukrainian  Student  Organization  of 
Mykola  MIchnowsky.  organizations  with 
branches  numlierlng  over  two  hundred  In 
major  cities  of  the  United  Slates,  member- 
ship totalling  over  10,000.  hereby  petition 
His  Excellency  Kurt  Waldheim  and  the 
Honorable  Amady  Matar  M'Bar  on  the  mat- 
ter of  russlflc&tlon  of  Ukrainian  school 
system. 

Ukralnl.ins  In  their  homeland  and  In  the 
Free  World  have  been  alarmed  by  the  new 
wave  of  aggression  upon  the  most  Innocent 
and  weakest  members  of  Ukrainian  nation, 
namely  Ukrainian  children  and  youth,  by 
applying  to  them  a  forceful  and  Intensive 
policy  of  russlflcatlon  of  Ukrainian  school 
system. 

The  policy  of  russlfScatlon  has  been  In- 
troduced by  the  resolution  of  the  XXV  Con- 
gress of  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR. 
sanctioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  on  October  13, 
1978,  and  aijstracts  thereof  announced  In 
ttio  offlc-lal  publication  "Soviet  Education" 
on  November  11.  1978.  which  read.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

".  .  .  with  reference  to  further  strive  to- 
ward excellence  In  education,  tutoring  of 
students  of  general  Instruction  schools  and 
readying  them  for  work  In  the  republic, 
effort  Is  belns;  made  for  betterment  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  of  Russian  language — the 
language  of  friendship  and  brof-erhood  of 
the  republics  of  the  USSR,  the  language 
that  contributes  toward  active  participation 
of  the  working  class  in  the  Industrial  and 
social   life  of   the   Union  All   this  con- 

tributes toward  higher  level  of  practical  use 
of  the  language  of  the  great  Lenin  " 

Further  resolutions  relate  toward  ".  .  . 
perfecting  the  learning  and  teacMng  of 
Russian  language  and  literature  In  schools, 
pedagogical  Institutes,  pre-schools  and 
extra-scholastic   Institutions  of   the   repub- 


lic "  During  the  years  1979-1985.  In  Ukraine, 
there  will  t>e  realized  a  wide  complex  of  de- 
velopments aimed  at  fundamental  learning 
of  Russian  language  by  the  growing  genera- 
tion. 

The  above  information  does  not  need  any 
comments  Ukrainian  children  and  youth, 
a.s  well  as  the  entire  nation.  Is  facing  com- 
plete annihilation  of  its  native  language 
it  should  t>e  noted  that  in  the  past  the 
policy  of  russlflcatlon  of  Ukrainian  schools 
has  been  opposed  by  Ukrainian  professors, 
teachers  and  parents,  resulting  in  persecu- 
tion. Imprisonment  and  Siberian  exile  for 
many  of  them.  Among  the  more  famous  ac- 
tivists are  Svlatoslav  Karavansky— poet, 
Vlacheslav  Chornovil— author  of  'Chornovll 
Papers',  Ivan  Dzluba  -author  of  "Interna- 
tionalism or  Russlficatlon ',  and  many, 
many  others. 

For  emphasis  on  the  catastrophic  situa- 
tion of  Ukrainian  school  system,  we  offer 
the  following  information : 

PRE-SCHOOL   PACU.ITIES 

In  Ukraine  day-care  centers  and  kinder- 
gartens are  not  run  by  private  or  philan- 
thropic organizations  They  are  government 
Institutions  and  parents  have  nothing  to 
say  All  activities  of  day-care  centers  are 
conducted  In  Russian  language  only  Chil- 
dren from  three  months  to  six  years  of  age 
attending  said  day-care  centers  five  days  a 
week,  are  being  taught  by  Russian  teachers, 
transferred  from  Russia,  using  Russian  lan- 
guage only.  Ukrainian,  the  children's 
mother  language,  can  only  l>e  used  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  Exactly  the  same 
situation  exists  In  kindergartens,  where  the 
pressure  of  russlflcatlon  is  intensified  by 
Russian  hlms.  games,  etc  ,  glorifying  and 
expounding  the  superiority  of  Russia  itself 
and  Russian  culture.  Of  course,  Ukrainian 
children's  literature,  films,  games,  etc  are 
completely  omitted.  (For  further  Informa- 
tion, please  note  pages  3,  4  and  5  of  the 
enclosed  analysis.) 

OIMINtSHINC     OF     UKRAINIAN     SCHOOLS 

The  catastrophic  liquidation  of  Ukrainian 
schools  in  Ukraine  Is  exemplified  by  statis- 
tics of  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
Ukrainian  S  S.R  ,  I.  K  Bllodid,  stating  that 
In  1961  1962  Ukrainian  language  schools 
totalled  33,309  (82.11  percent!  In  the  year 
1966  1967.  pursuant  to  Alia  Bondars  Infor- 
mation. Ukrainian  language  schools  totalled 
23.900 — a  decrease  of  10.000  during  a  five 
year  period.  When  taking  Into  consideration 
the  fact,  that  almost  all  Industrial,  technical 
and  other  schools  of  higher  education  are 
located  In  cities  and  not  In  rural  areas,  with 
specific  emphasis  on  universities.  It  is  self- 
evident  that,  with  minimal  exceptions,  they 
are  all  Russian  language  schools  (For  fur- 
ther Information,  please  note  pages  2  and  3 
of  the  enclosed  analysis! . 

SCHOOL  TEXT   BOOKS 

For  54  65  percent  of  Russian  students  in 
the  USSR.  205.500.000  Russian  language 
text  books  were  published  For  45  35  percent 
of  students  of  all  other  nationalities,  only 
78.805,0(X)  text  tx>oks  were  publLshed  in  their 
native  languages.  This  amply  Illustrates  the 
fact  of  using  school  text  t>c>oks  as  further 
weapons  of  russlficatlon.  (For  further  In- 
formation, please  note  pages  4  and  6  of  the 
enclosed  analysis) 

SCIENCE 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Ukrainian  S  S  R.  entitled  "Naukova 
Dumka"  (Scientific  Thought)  Illustrates 
the  progress  of  russlflcatlon  In  scientific 
fields.  Its  277  pages  contain  684  titles  of 
scientific  publications  In  fifty  different 
fields      such      as      mathematics,      physics. 
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mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  biology, 
genetics,  microbiology,  medicine,  radlo- 
electronlcs.  metallurgy,  mining,  sociology, 
world  economics,  economics  of  the  USSR, 
international  relations.  Jurisprudence,  etc  . 
all  being  published  only  In  Russian  lan- 
guage, regardless  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  authors  of  said  publications  are 
Ukrainians  Only  75  popular  books  will  be 
published  in  Ukrainian  language  on  the 
subjects  of  atheism,  art.  folklore,  kolkhozes 
in  I'kralne.  and  history  of  Ukrainian  S  S  R  , 
as  well  as  the  Ukrainian  language  as 
subject 

The  above  clearly  demonstrates  the  viola- 
tions of  the  governments  of  USSR,  and 
Ukrainian  S  S  R.  of  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  as 
well  as  the  respective  Constitutions  of  the 
USSR  and  Ukrainian  SSR  (Please  refer  to 
page  6  of  the  enclosed  analysis  for  further 
information).  Communist-Russian  govern- 
ment has  developed  a  ukralnophobla  against 
the  Ukrainian  nation  and  is  practicing  pro- 
gressive languaclde  In  Ukraine.  Ukrainian 
language  and  culture  are  in  very  grave 
danger. 

The  present  government  of  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  which 
purports  to  represent  Ukraine  In  United  Na- 
tions, does  not  truly  represent  the  people  of 
Ukraine  It  would.  In  fact,  prevent  its  own 
people's  opposition  to  Russian  order  of  russl- 
flcatlon and  possible  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  and  UNESCO  on  behalf  of  children's 
and  human  rights  in  Ukraine. 

'Vour  petitioners,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Women's  Association  for  the  Defence  of  Four 
Freedoms  of  Ukraine,  Inc  .  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Youth  Association.  Inc  and  Ukrainian 
Student  Organization  of  Mykola  MIchnow- 
sky. on  behalf  of  the  4,267  signatories  of  the 
enclosed  Petition,  appeal  to  His  Excellency 
Kurt  Waldheim  and  the  Honorable  .\mady 
Matar  M'Bar  to  lake  Jurisdiction  of  thl?  mat- 
ter and  to  intervene  with  Chairman  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  the  government  of  the  U  S  S  R 
to  cancel  Its  order  of  russlflcatlon  of  the 
school  system  In  Ukraine,  and  return  the 
mother  language  to  the  Ukrainian  children, 
youth  and  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ulana  CE!  ewtch. 
President      Women's     Association     for 
the  Defense  of   Four  Freedoms   for 
Ukraine  Inc 

Myroslaw    Shmigel, 
President,  Ukrainian-American   Youth 
Association   Inc 

.^NnRIV  Priadka. 
President.    Ukrainian    Student    Orga- 
nization of  Mykola  Michnoicsky. 

Th»  Policy  or  RusstncATioN  or  Ukrainian 
School  System 

The  year  1979  marks  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  most  humanitarian  document 
of  our  time,  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  Included  among 
the  signatories  of  this  document  are  the 
L'SSR  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Declaration  of  the  Richts  of  the 
Child  lA  set  forth  in  Its  Preamble  namely 
that  mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  It 
has  to  give  Also,  the  Derlaratton  emphasizes 
that  children  shall  be  hrouyht  up  ni  .spirit 
of  understanding,  tolerance  friendship 
among  peoples.  peace  and  tinlversal 
brotherhood. 

Vitally  Kalynychenko  who  romplpted  hl^ 
ten-year  sentence  In  April  197(5  and  pres- 
ently lives  under  constant  KGB  surveillance 
m  Dnlpropetrovsk  Region  of  Ukraine  in  his 
aeclaratlon  of  rejection  of  Soviet  citizenship 
menuoned     the     tragic    state     In     Ukraine 

colonl  ,  «"■'  '""'^"^  '"'''  «i  economic 
colony    of    Russia     Part    of   official    govern- 


mental policy  is  russlflcatlon  In  all  phases 
of  Ukrainian  administrative  life  Russian 
language  is  predominant,  namely  In  such 
fields  as  manufacturing,  education,  science, 
culture,  government  Ukraine  Is  threatened 
with  the  same  kind  of  annihilation  as  has 
occurred  among  the  approximately  ten  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  living  in  Russian  .Soviet 
Federated    Socialist    Republic     iRSFSR)    " 

Facts  strengthen  V  Kalynychenko's 
prophesies  and  fears  Open  official  po'iry  of 
russlficatlon  in  all  of  USSR  was  enacied 
by  the  25th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  so-called  "Bre/hnev  Constitu- 
tion" made  it  law  in  Ortober  1977  This  gi- 
gantic conspiracy  by  Russia  against  en- 
slaved nations  particularly  Ukraine,  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  encompasses  all 
spheres  of  the  population,  peoples  of  ail 
apes,  professions  classes  or  educations — the 
aim  of  which  is  to  annihilate  native 
language,  mother  language,  as  the  means  of 
communication  between  individuals  and  as 
Indication  of  national.  .=peclficaily  Ukrainian, 
separability  and  identity. 

Politics  of  russlficatlon.  particularly  in 
Ukraine,  is  a  large  and  multi-faceted  con- 
cern. In  coniiection  with  1979  being  the  In- 
ternational and  the  Ukrainian  Year  of  the 
Child,  this  analysis  will  cover  only  one  facet 
of  the  attack  and  process  of  russlficatlon  of 
Ukrainian  children,  namely  the  one  dealing 
with  russlflcatlon  of  education  in  Ukraine  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  kindergarten,  schotl. 
youth  organizations  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  under  obligation  to 
produce'  standard  Soviet  citizens  dena- 
tionalized and  separated  from  their  native 
countries  Ukrainian  nation  is  forced  to  take 
preventive  action  against  this  russificalioii. 
for  the  retention  of  the  Ukrainian  child  by 
Its  nation,  and  the  unbreakable  bond  be- 
tween the  child  and  its  mother,  its  home  and 
its  family. 

WOMAN- -MOTHER — FAMILY 

The  problems  of  russlflcatlon  of  Ukrainian 
educational  system  and  the  fate  of  Ukrainian 
child  cannot  be  separated  from  the  fate  of 
Ukrainian  woman,  mother  and  family  a.s 
such  Historically.  Ukrainians.  ba?ed  on  their 
inbred  high  Christian  morality  and  national 
conseriatism,  have  always  corsidered  the 
family  as  the  foundation  of  existence  and 
development  Marriage  was  considered  a 
religiously  sanctHed  unbreakable  bond 
Ukrainian  nationality  factor  in  marriage 
was  safeguarded  by  the  Church,  family  and 
Ukrainian  environment  Mixed  marriages  in 
Ukraine  were  very  rare 

Ukrainian  family  life  was  based  upon  tra- 
ditional bonds  respect  and  love  of  every- 
thing native,  parents,  land,  language  and 
culture.  Tills,  as  outlined  by  Dr  Vasyl 
Shymonlak,  professor  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, in  his  book  "Woman  in  Communist 
Reality",  was  the  foundation  of  Ukrainian 
idealistic  outlook,  the  strength  of  Ukrainian 
resistance,  and  the  source  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalistic patriotism.  Presently,  under  Com- 
munist-Russian occupation,  through  de- 
struction of  the  Church  and  forcefully 
inflicted  atheism,  through  annual  deporta- 
tions of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  to  Asiatic  and  other  so-cal'.ed 
Soviet  Republics  and  through  mass  Influx 
Into  Ukraine  of  foreign  predominantly  Ruy- 
slan,  element,  these  foundations  were  shaken 
.i:.d  partially  destroyed  Existent  situation 
111  Ukraine  today  demands  from  Ukrainian 
mother  great  effort  and  faith  In  her  nation 
in  order  to  safeguard  her  family  and  resist 
russlficatlon. 

Even  In  these  harsh  circumstances,  it  is 
the  Ukrainian  family,  for  mo,t  part,  that 
stands  as  the  stronghold  of  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, faith  In  God.  pride  in  its  national 
origin  and  culture  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  en- 
deavors, pressures  and  terror  of  the  USSR 


government,  a  generation  of  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots grows  and  multiplies  in  Ukraine 

SrHOOL    AND   CHILD 

Further  most  important  factor  of  russlfi- 
catlon of  Ukraine  is  the  school  Child  s  school 
years  are  the  most  critical  and  decisive  In 
the  lives  of  Ukrainian  mother  and  child  The 
whole  educational  system  of  the  USSR  is 
aimed,  pursuant  to  Article  36  of  the  So\:et 
Constitution,  ".  .  .  at  cultivation  of  citizens 
in  the  spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism  and  social 
internationalism  through  Russian  language 
ani  languages  of  other  republics  of  the 
USSR  Meaning  that  schools  universities, 
youth  organizations  of  "Pioneers'  and 
"Komsomol"  are  obligated  to  train  a 
"Soviet"  not  Ukrainian  patriot,  with  orienta- 
tion upon  Moscow  and  not  Kiev,  capital  of 
UKrainian  Republic 

Here.  Ukrainian  mother  must  realize  her 
responsibility  of  safeguarding  of  her  child 
and  its  soul  From  the  first  step  a  child  takes 
into  a  day-care  center,  from  the  first  day  of 
kindergarten,  through  all  the  following 
levels  of  schooUrg.  Ukrainian  child  must  live 
through  a  process  of  spiritual  dnislon, 
doubts  and  choices — who  constitutes  the 
fTreater  authority — parents  and  home  or 
teachers  and  school,  wlio  is  the  child  sup- 
posed to  love  and  obey,  what  road  should  it 
<hoose  lor  its  lifetime  The  school  is  obliged 
to  supply  the  child  with  the  necessair  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  however,  it  is  the 
parental  responsibility  to  inject  the  child 
with  respect  toward  its  origin  and  the  neces- 
sity to  maintain  national  loyalty  toward  its 
native  country  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 

To  go  through  the  Soviet  educational  sys- 
tem and  not  to  lose  one's  soul-  'e  a  great 
test  for  the  Ukrainian  child  Statistics  show- 
that  in  Ukraine  Russian  language  schools 
are  on  the  inrrease  and  Ukrainian  on  the 
decrease  Day-care  centers  kindergartens 
and  schools  are  the  predominant  instru- 
ments of  russlficatlon  On  April  17.  1959  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  S  S  R  en- 
acted an  educational  law  Article  9  of  which 
states,  according  to  "Education  in  Soviet 
Ukraine"  by  John  Koiasky  as  follows  "Jn- 
structlon  in  the  schools  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  is  conducted  in  the  native  language 
of  the  pupils  Parents  decide  to  which  school 
with  what  language  of  instruction  they  wish 
to  send  their  children  The  study  of  one  of 
the  iancuages  of  the  peoples  of  the  U  SSR  , 
in  which  instruction  i?  not  conducted  in  the 
given  school,  is  realized  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  sufficient  numbers  of  the  parents  and 
students."  The  meaning  is  clear— in  TTkraine 
Ukrainian  language  is  not  obligatory  In  all 
schools— on  the  other  hand  Russian  lan- 
guao-e  is  obligators-  in  all  schools  of  Ukraine 
Minister  of  Education  of  the  Ukrainian 
S  =;  R  IK  Bllodid.  discloses  the  following 
data     for     the     school     year     1961   1962     in 

Uk'-alne:  oo  or« 

1  XTkralnlan      language      schools,      33.309 

(8'2  11   percent) 

2  Russian   language   schools.  6.292    (15  51 

percent). 

3  Other  language  schools  (Moldavian, 
Hungarian.  Polish    etc  K  963   (2  38  percent) 

In  the  same  school  year  1P61  1962  In  ac- 
cordance with  information  supplied  by 
official  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Ukrainian  SSR  Alia  Bondar  the  chosen 
language  of  instruction  in  Ukrainian  schools 
was  as  follows 

1  Ukrainian.     4  170.900     students     (64  49 

percent ) . 

2  Russian.       2000.100 
percent) . 

3  Other.  52.400  students  (0  81  percent). 

4  Two  different  languages.  244  200  stu- 
dents (3  77  percent) 

In  the  school  vear  1966  1967  pursuant  to 
Mia  Bondar's  information,  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage schools  totalled  23,900— a  decrease  o. 


students       (30  93 
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10.000    of     Ukrainian    language    schools    In 
Ukraine  during  a  five-year  period 

When  taken  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  almost  all  Industrial,  technical  and 
other  schools  of  higher  education  are  located 
m  cities  and  not  In  rural  areas.  It  Is  self- 
evident  that,  with  minimal  exceptions,  they 
are  all  Russian  language  schools. 

ATTACK    ON    PRE-SCHOOL    FAClLfTIES 

Politics  of  rui5lflcatlon  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  Communlst-Husslan  regime  In 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  charac- 
teristically appear  In  declarations  of  the  25lh 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  enumerating  the  responslblll- 
tles  of  pre-schooi  training,  and  In  the  proc- 
lamations and  edicts  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  July  1978  to  all  subordinate  Com- 
mittees to  concretely  ■'  .  In  the  shortest 
time  possible.  In  each  city  and  particularly 
In  each  village"  Increase  the  work  of,  and 
establish  where  they  do  not  exist,  ■pre- 
school farlUtles"  (day-care  centers  and 
kindergartens).  All  this  Is  done,  under- 
standably, to  separate  the  child  from  Its 
mother,  to  weaken  the  mother's  training  and 
influence  during  these  most  formative  years, 
to  relieve  the  mother  for  long  hours  of  ex- 
haustive work  outside  the  home,  and  to  sup- 
ply an  Identical,  russified  mold  to  the  edu- 
cational system  for  future  generations. 

Following  these  proclamations  and  edicts 
from  Moscow,  the  obedient  Party  Commit- 
tees of  Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations 
forcefully  and  hurriedly  organized  contests 
between  cities  and  villages  for  •over-per- 
formance" of  the  Instructions  even  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Flve-Year  Plan.  An 
example  of  this  Intensified  process  of  russlfl- 
catlon  of  pre-school  facilities  In  Ukraine  Is 
the  Crimean  Region  of  Ukraine,  where  the 
above  mentioned  edict  from  Moscow  was 
more  than  fulfilled  "  .  .  In  pursuit  of  Com- 
munist training  of  Ukrainian  children",  ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  "Soviet  Woman", 
No.  1,  1979.  there  are  Intensely  working  ".  .  . 
990  pre-school  establishments  at  various  col- 
lective farms  (kolkhozes).  Industrial  and 
other  facilities,  where  attendance  amounts  to 
114,000  children".  Today,  these  Crimean  pre- 
school facilities  employ  over  8.000  specially 
trained  and  indoctrinated  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  various  party  Inspectors 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  USSR., 
whose  responsibility  consists  of  making  sure 
that  all  the  plans  and  edicts  from  Moscow 
regarding  the  indoctrination  of  Ukrainian 
pre-school  children  are  carefully  fulfilled  and 
over-fulfilled. 

Obligatory  language  In  all  of  these  pre- 
school establishments  is.  of  course.  Russian! 
The  magazine  "Soviet  Woman",  wrote  that 
In  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine,  even  before  the 
edicts  of  July.  1978.  there  were  sixteen  kin- 
dergartens, and  only  four  of  which  were 
Ukrainian  language  ones.  The  result  Is 
clear — In  the  event  a  Ukrainian  child  did  not 
learn  from  Us  mother  Its  native  language. 
Ukrainian,  before  going  to  such  day-care 
center,  kindergarten  and  school.  It  Is  forced 
first  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  namely  Rus- 
sian, before  being  able  to  learn  Ukrainian  as 
a  second  language. 

SCHOOL    TEXT    BOOKS 

To  Illustrate  the  politics  of  russlflcatlon 
In  education,  the  following  numbers  of 
school  books  printed  are  statistically  anno- 
tated: In  1964  1965  In  the  USSR  there 
were  published  205.500.000  school  books  In 
Russian  for  54  65  percent  of  Ru<=stan  stu- 
lents  In  the  U  S  S  R  and  78  805  000  for  45  35 
percent  of  students  of  all  other  nationalities 
Next  year,  the  number  of  Russian  school  text 
books  published  was  Increased  again  by  four 
million. 

About  the  principal  obligations  of  schools 
and  teichers  In  UVralnlan  SSR  writes  the 
magazine  "Soviet  Woman".  No.  9.  1978,  "Over 


700.000  teachers  of  Ukraine  greeted  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  close  to  8  million  students  o.'  ;tie 
Republic.  It  Is  they,  caring  tutors,  who  will 
teach  our  children  reading,  writing  and  the 
virtues  of  citizenship,  to  love  their  homeland, 
who  will  help  our  children  choose  their  pro- 
fessions, or  even  In  school,  to  speclahze  " 
Further,  this  magaz.ne  supplies  the  news 
about  the  establishment  of  "educational- 
production  combines"  in  accordance  with 
"the  complex  plan  of  industrious  education 
and  training"  of  pupils,  the  so-called  "Child 
Five-Year  Plan." 

Today,  there  are  more  than  170  of  such 
comblne.s  and  by  1983.  the  number  should  be 
Increased  to  more  than  600.  Therefore,  one 
more  factor  Is  added  to  the  russlilcatioiial 
Communist-Russian  machinery  In  Ukraine. 
In  addition,  the  educational  system  In 
Ukraine  Is  supplemented  by  Conamunlst  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  "Pioneers  '  and 
"Komsomol",  through  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  groups,  kindergartens,  palaces, 
playgrounds,  youth  camps,  uniforms  and 
tempting  prizes,  Inslgnlas  and  promises  c  f 
shining  careers  All  this  has  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  youthful  lmat;lnatlons  Enormous 
effort  In  Influence  and  training  Is  necessary 
to  help  a  young  person  withstand  these 
kind  of  temptations.  Therefore,  we  bow  our 
heads  before  those  who  resist  and  fight  In 
order  to  develop  their  own  Individualities  and 
Identities. 

TZACKTNC    COLLECTIVE 

The  magazine  'Soviet  Education"  of  No- 
vember 11,  19  78.  Informs  about  an  edict  of 
Ukrainian  SSR.  Ministry  of  Education  In 
the  matter  of  Increase  of  attacks  on  the  re- 
maining Ukrainian  language  schools,  result- 
ing In  strengthening  of  russltlcatlcu  of 
Ukrainian  youth.  This  edict  planned  and  put 
Into  effect  such  means  of  russlflcatlon  as 
obligatory  teaching  of  Russian  language  from 
the  first  grade  In  all  elementary  schools  In 
Ukraine,  Increase  o(  teachers  of  Russian  na- 
tionality, establishing  In  Ukraine  special 
Institutes  of  Russian  language,  filling  of 
Ukrainian  libraries  with  Russian  literature, 
organizing  contests  In  excellence  of  Russian 
language  and  literature,  etc. 

Although  the  russlficatlon  sltui'lon  '.n 
Ukraine  Is  very  grave.  It  Is  worse  for  the 
approximately  10  million  Ukrainians  and 
their  children  living  In  the  USSR.,  outside 
of  Ukraine.  They  are  sentenced  to  annihila- 
tion, though,  by  law.  they  should  have  all  the 
opoortunltles  of  Ukrainian  education  In 
Ukraine.  In  contrast  to  foreign  territories, 
as  much  as  possible  we  find  activities  of  re- 
sistance to  russlflcatlon  and  In  defense  of 
Ukrainian  language.  As  an  example,  known 
facts  of  protests  of  young  mothers  against 
russlflcatlon  of  kindergartens  for  Ukrainian 
children  m  Diuepropetrovsk  Or  apaln.  letters 
of  so-called  creative  youth  of  Dnleprope- 
trovsk  In  1969,  which  were  followed  by  arrests 
of  poets  Ivan  Sokulskyt,  Mykola  KulchyckvJ, 
and  engineer  Victor  Sawchenko  The  well- 
known  Dr  Mykola  Plakhotnluk,  author  of 
letter  "Truth  Is  With  Us!— Answer  to  Liars", 
who  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  Im- 
prisoned In  Communist-Russian  so-called 
psychiatric  clinic  "psykhushka"  also  took 
part  In  this  1969  creative  youth  protest 

Ukraine  Is  resisting  russlflcatlon  In  all 
fields.  Inclusive  of  the  school  system.  In  order 
to  preserve  Its  right  to  Its  native  language  In 
education  By  policy  of  russlflcatlon.  the  So- 
viet Government  Is  practicing  languaclde  In 
Ukraine 

By  this  practice  the  USSR  violates  the 
Internatlonnl  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  RIehts  of  1048  and  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  of  November  20.  19^9. 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  the  United  Nations  re- 
affirmed their  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rit'hts.  and  In  the  dl>'nl»v  and  worth  of  the 
human  person  and  further  the  United  Na- 
tions has  determined  to  promote  social  prog- 


better   standards   of   life  in   larger 


."•ess   and 
freedom 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  results  of  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  this  Declaratinn  as- 
serted that  the  most  Innocent  vlctlm.s  cr  ustj 
are  children  Therefore,  a  need  arose  to  pro- 
claim  a  special  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  that  in  Its  ten  Principles  defines 
the  basic  rights  of  children.  The  following 
Principles  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  have  never  been  applied  In 
Ukraine: 

Principle  I :  The  child  shall  enjoy  ail  the 
rights  set  forth  In  this  Declaration.  All  chil- 
dren, without  any  exception  whatsoever,  shall 
be  entitled  to  these  rights,  without  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status,  whether  of  him- 
self or  of  his  family. 

Principle  3:  The  child  shall  be  entitled 
from  his  birth  to  a  name  and  nationality. 

Principle  6:  The  child  .  .  .  shall,  whenever 
possible,  grow  up  in  the  care  and  under  th» 
responsibility  of  his  parents  .  .  . 

Principle  7;  The  child  is  entitled  to  recelvi' 
an  education  .  .  . 

Principle  10:  The  child  shall  be  protected 
from  practices  which  may  foster  racial,  reli- 
gious and  any  other  form  of  discrimina- 
tion .  .  . 

Resolutlous  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  Commission 
of  the  International  Year  of  the  Child  In 
1977  state: 

3.  Children  may  not  be  discriminated 
against  for  .  .  political  records  of  their 
parents. 

4.  .  .  children  should  obtain  their  educa- 
tion In  their  native  languages,  because  only 
the  child's  native  language  assures  full  fa- 
cilitation of  the  child's  learning  abilities  and 
secures  the  free  malnfestatlon  of  the  child's 
creative  talents. 

in  view  of  the  above  described  situation  In 
Ukraine,  with  particular  emphasis  on  lu 
school  system,  we  must  state  that  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  have  never  been  Implemented  In 
Ukraine.  Therefore,  we.  on  behalf  of  Ukrain- 
ian children  In  Ukraine  and  the  USSR  are 
appealing  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  with  Chairman 
Brezhnev  to  cease  and  desist  the  politics  and 
policies  of  russlficatlon  ol  Ukraine  and  its 
s?hool  system.  We  demand  the  return  to 
Ukrainian  children  of  their  mallenable  rights 
to  receive  their  education  In  their  native- 
mother  language.  Ukrainian.  We  request  Im- 
mediate discontinuance  of  discrimination 
agilnst  Ukrainian  children,  particularly  the 
children  of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners,  be- 
cause of  their  Ukrainian  nationality,  culture, 
origin  or  religion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ulana  Cei.ewtch. 
President,   WoTnen's  Association  for  the 

Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine. 

Inc. 


GKSF.n.M.  LE.'VVE 

Mr.  BARNES  Mr  Sp(Mkfr.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subjects  of  the  special  order.s  todav  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'M.' 
Nolan"  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
GoN7ALE7:i  Is  there  ob-ection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland'? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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■LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to; 

Mr  White  'at  the  reque.st  of  Mr 
WRIGHT'  for  the  balance  of  the  session 
on  account  of  a  death  m  the  family. 


UMI 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordei'.< 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 

Mr.  Zabi.ocki  for  10  minutes. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Snowe'  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:  ■ 

Mr.  Bauman.  for  60  minutes,  toda.v, 

Mr,  GoLnwATER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  HoLiENBECK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Flopio.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mrs  Hoi  t,  for  60  minutes,  December  5 

.The  following  Members  'at  the 
reque.st  of  Mr,  Wolpe  >  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:  > 

Mr  Nolan,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  .^NNUNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

.Ms,  Ferr^fo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Roberts,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  LaFalce.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

.Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Wolff,  tor  15  mmut&s.  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

.Mr,  WiRTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  5, 

Mr.  MoFFETT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OP"    REMARKS 

By  unanimoiLs  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr,  Hyde,  and  to  include  extraneous 
::.,i!Ur  notwitiistanding  the  fact  that  it 
•  xctfcs  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,080.75. 

Mr.  Carr,  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Ertel  amendment  to  the  Howard 
substitute  to  H  R.  6417  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  7591,  agricultural 
appropriations. 

'The  following  Members  lat  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter;* 

Mr.  WvDLER. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs   Snowe. 

.Mr  Hyde. 

•Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Pursell 

Mr   HiNsor. 

.Mr  Philip  M   Crane. 

Mr  Erlenborn. 

Mr   Whitehurst. 

•Mr   Wampler, 

Mr.  Derwinski. 


Mr   Kekp. 

Mr   Goldwater. 

Mr     CONABLE. 

Mr   Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Porter. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Moore. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

'The  followinp  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLPE  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  ' 

Mr,  Brademas  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  SoLARZ  in  two  mstances, 

Mr,  Drinan  m  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr   Waxman. 

Mr,  Vento  m  two  instances. 

Mr   Gaydos. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  m  11  instances, 

Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson  of  Califorina 
in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Weiss  m  12  instances. 

Mr,  Evans  of  Georgia  m  two  mstances. 

Mr   McKay. 

Mr.  Roe  m  three  instances. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

.Mr   Annunzio. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr   Peyser. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr,   CORMAN. 

Mr.  Si.MON. 

Mr  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr  OiTiNCER  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Stark. 

Mr.  Musto. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr   Bennett. 

Mr,  Barnes, 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr   Glickman. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon  in  10  instances. 

Mr   Blanchard. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles; 

S.  2728  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
dian health  care    and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3074  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Eiierpy  for  na- 
tional defense  proprams  for  tlsca:  year  1981. 
and  for  otner  purposes: 

S,  3235  An  act  to  clarify  certain  effective 
date  provisions  of  the  Customs  Courts  Act 
of  1980;  and 

S.J,  Res.  213,  Joint  resolution  to  desienate 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  located  In  Montgomery 
Counlv.  Md  .  as  the  "Warrei.  Grant  Mapnu- 
son  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health" 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that     committee    had     examined     and 


found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Sfjeaker: 

HR  927  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>t  Ka 
Chun    Wong,   and   his   wife.   Marilyn    'Wong 

H  R  6243  An  act  to  provide  that  the  park 
referred  to  as  the  East  Lake  Park  located 
wuhln  the  West  Point  Lake  project  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  Ga.  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "R  Shaefer 
Heard  Park   . 

H  R,  6258  An  act  providing  for  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
leases  numbered  C  9496,  C-9711.  C-116O0 
C-11621.  C-11622.  C-I1630.  C-11631.  C-n597, 
C-11599.  C-13774.  C-I4197.  C-17049,  C-18262 
C-26048.  C-13532.  C-USSl  C-11585.  C-I1590, 
C-1159:    and  C-n595. 

HR  6410  An  act  to  reduce  paper\iork  and 
enhance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
proving Federal  information  policymaking, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

HR.  6975,  An  act  to  extend  certain  tem- 
porary tax  provlslon.s,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  7385  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land 
and  facilities  used  by  the  Bureau  o'  Mines, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  7765  .^n  act  to  pi-ovlde  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981    and 

H.R  8388  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  .%ct  of  1&6I  to  authorize  a.ppro- 
prlatlons  for  International  disaster  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quakes In  southern  Italy 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  8  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.'' 
the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Fridav,  December  5.   1980,  at  10  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

5757.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  dralt  of  prop>osed 
legislation  to  assure  the  safet\  and  quality 
of  oiu-  Nations  meat,  poultry  and  egf  prod- 
ucts by  providing  the  Secretary  o:  .Agricul- 
ture with  the  authority  to  quarantine  ani- 
mals If  he  believes  they  may  contain  illegal 
residue  levels,  to  strengthen  '..he  enforcement 
pi.iwer  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act.  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  by  providing  authority  to  withdraw 
inspection  services  under  certain  conditions; 
to  levy  civil  penalties  for  certain  penalties 
for  certain  violations:  and  to  provide  con- 
sistent standards  and  penalties  for  bribery: 
to  the   Committee   on   Agr:culture- 

5758.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  .  Installations  and 
Housing!,  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S  C-  2233a (  1  ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser  ices. 

t  .59  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navv  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics;,  transmitting  notice  o?  plans  to 
btudv  the  con\ersion  from  m-house  opera- 
tions to  commercial  contract  o!  various 
:  unctions  at  different  installations  in  fiscal 
years    1981    and    1982.    pursuant    to    section 
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Hj     to  the  Com- 


uilf.ei'   -i;.  Ariiifil  :.fi  .  !,i''. 

8760.  A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research  De- 
velopment and  Logistics),  transmitting  no- 
tice of  plans  to  study  the  conversion  from 
In-house  operation  to  commercial  contract 
of  various  functions  at  different  Installa- 
tions In  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  pursuant 
to  section  502(a)  of  Public  Law  96-343;  to 
the  Committee  on   .^rmed  Services 

5761  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  (Contracts  and 
Business  Management),  transmitting  the 
Navy  s  annual  report  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracting  actions  of  $50,000  and 
over,  covering  fiscal  year  1B80.  pursuant  to 
10  use  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

5762  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Url>an  DevelOf>ment.  transmJtUng 
the  annual  report  for  flsc&l  year  1980  on  In- 
dian and  Alaska  Native  housing  and  com- 
niunlty  development  programs,  pursuant  to 
sf^rtlon  4(d)  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act.  a.s  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banltlng.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs 

5783  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  propoeed  final  regula- 
latlons  to  Implement  changes  In  the  teach- 
ers centers  program,  pursucmt  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

5764.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  Oeneral- 
Deslgnate.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  activities  of  his  office,  covering  the 
period  ended  September  30.  1980.  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)  of  Public  Law  B4-505;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government   Operations 

5765.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  s 
Inspector  General,  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
Public  Law  95-452;  to  the  r.>nunlttee  on 
Government  Operations 

5766  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Veterans"  Administrations  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  during  fiscal 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
•Kct  of  194').  as  amended,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

5767.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  change  In  an  existing  re.-ords  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  5  USC  552a(o|;  to  the 
Comnutiee   on   Government   Operations 

5768  A  letter  from  the  Custodian.  US 
Army  Nonappropriated  Fund  Retirement 
Plan,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
!t«'tirpment  Plan  for  fiscal  year  1979.  pur- 
^  lant  to  section  121(a)  (2)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as 
lunended;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovermnent 
Operations. 

5769  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Installations  and  Logistics.  US 
Marine  Corps,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  retirement  plan  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  US  Marine  Corps  Exchanges, 
recreation  funds  clubs,  messes  and  Marine 
Corps  Exchange  Service,  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on    Government    Operatjons 

5770  A  letter  from  the  (  Irrk  Is  c'ourt 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  .p-.  r  ii,.  o'lr's 
)i:dKment  order  In  Nos  I  ^  .>■(  <  „:!  t  mh 
r'u-  Pottawatomie  Tribe  ,<■  imf.ans  c:r  v 
rne  United  Stales,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5771  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  fiscal  year  1980  on  Health  Incentive 
Grants  to  State  health  authorities  for  com- 


prehensive public  health  services,  under  sec- 
tion 314(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  227  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

5772  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  costs  and  financing  of 
health  care,  the  distribution  of  health  care 
resources,  the  utilization  of  health  re-iources. 
and  the  health  of  the  Nations  people,  pur- 
suant to  section  308iaii2l  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended,  together 
with  the  first  national  disease  prevention 
data  profile,  pursuant  to  .section  404  of  Pub- 
lic Law  95  626.  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

5773  A  letter  from  the  Se-retary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  on  activities  conducted 
under  the  arthritis  plan,  pursuant  to  section 
434(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

5774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond annual  rep>ort  on  performance  profiles  of 
major  ener;?y  producers,  pursuant  to  section 
205ih)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi- 
zation Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

5775  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  second  annual  report,  cov- 
ering the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1978 
and  calendar  year  1979.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

5776  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212id)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  244(a)  ( 1 )  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursu- 
ant to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

5778.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  order  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  pur- 
suant to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

5779  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  notice 
of  various  exclusions  from  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  made  by  the  President,  pursu- 
ant to  5  use  3I32i  f ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

5780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Federal  and  State  programs  for  encouraging 
blomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuel  production 
and  use.  pursuant  to  section  218(b)  of  Pub- 
lic- law  96-291.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

5781  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  n  copy  of 
the  Commissions  appeal  of  the  President's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1982  budget  request  for 
the  Commission,  pursuant  to  setlon  310(di 
(I)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  amended.  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on    Appropriations    and    H.m.se    A;lin!nlstrB- 

tl.JU- 


5782  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  TinsmltMng  t 
report  recommending  that  a-ldlMona;  Fed- 
eral aid  for  urban  water  disinhiiticm  «v«- 
tema  should  wait  until  needs  are  clearly 
established  (CE1>8117.  November  24  1980). 
Jointly,  to  the  Cjnimlttecs  on  Government 
Operations.  Agriculture,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Publlr  A'.irks  and  TYan.^- 
portatlon. 

5783.  A  letter  from  the  C  :!.p-rn;:er  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Sta-.-,  ^ra-.srnp. tl.i^-  a 
report  on  promoting  private  senor  produ'-- 
tlvlty  by  the  Department  t.f  i.ab.r  jo'.nv.y 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Education  and  Ijibor 

5784  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  achieving  representations  of 
minorities  and  women  In  the  Federal  work 
force  (PPCD  81-5.  December  3.  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


RKPORTS       OF       CX)MMITTFFS      ON 

PUBLIC-  HILLS  .WD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  ciaasc  2  t)f  rule  XIII.  report,';  o; 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  806  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  Hou.se 
dOv-ument  of  tributes  made  to  the  late 
Honorable  F  Eduard  Hebert  on  the  floor  of 
the  House;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  96 
1523).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
449.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
reprinting  of  the  report  entitled  'The  Ade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  Response  to  Foreign 
Investment  In  the  United  Sutes"  (Rept. 
No,  96-1524).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar, 

Mr  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  House  Resolution  818  Res- 
olution authorl,  Ing  the  pnntiug  as  a  House 
document  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  entitled  'Conglomerate 
Mergers— Their  Effect  on  Small  Business  and 
Local  Communities"  (Rept,  No,  96-1526), 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr,  FOLEY:  Ccmmlttee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  S  1996,  (Rept  No,  96- 
1526 1 ,  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr,  ADDABBO:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H,R,  8105  (Rept.  No. 
96  15281,   Ordered   to  be  printed. 
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REPoiriFI)   BILLS   SFC^rFML\LLY 
RKFEKREU 

Under  chui.se  5  of  rule  X,  bill,s  and  re- 
ports were  (itl:vrr((i  to  t!ie  flerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R,  6625  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Powerpl.int  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  further  the  objec- 
tive; of  national  energy  policy  of  conserving 
oil  and  natural  resources  through  removing 
excessive  burdens  on  production  of  coal  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on  The 
Judiciary  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bl  1  as  fa'l  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees  under  clause  1(K) 
and  1(M).  rule  X.  respectively  (Rept  No. 
96-1527.  Pt    1),   And  ordered  to  be  printed 


REPORTS  OF  OOMMITTEFS  ON  PRI- 
VATE   HII.I-S    ..\M)    RESOLFTIO.NS 

lUider  rlausc  2  of  rule  XIII,  r(i)ort5  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


UMI 


for  prinling  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows 

Mr  DANIELSON  Committee  of  confer- 
ence Conference  report  on  S  1615  (Bept 
No,  96   1522  i     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  uuroduced  and  severally  referred 
a.s  follows . 

By  Mr    BIAGGI    i  for  himself,  and  Mr 

Pepper  > 

HR    8416    A    blii   establishing   a   national 

toll-tree      telephone      information      line      !or 

senior    clt;/ent~,    and    for    other    purposes,     to 

the   Committee   on   Government    Operaii.  n.s 

By  Mr  f'HILIP  M  CRANE: 
HR  8417  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  a  certain  portion  of  the  pay  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  served  at  least  4  years,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  -Mr  DASCHLE  i  by  request  i  : 
HR  8418  .A  bill  pertaining  to  the  Inheri- 
tance of  trust  or  restrtrted  or  fee  land  on  the 
LAlte  Traverse  Indian  Reservation,  N  D.ak  , 
and  S  Dal-:  ,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 

By  Mr    GUDGER 
HR     8419     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Swain 
County.    N.C;     to    the    Comnmiee    on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  HAGEDORN 
HR  8420  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
est rates  applicable  for  purposes  of  sections 
482  and  481!  of  the  Interna]  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  not  exceed  the  Interest  rates  ap- 
plicable for  sv.ch  purposes  on  .August  1,  1980. 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr    LaPALCF 

HR  8421  A  bin  to  amend  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980,  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs 

By  Mr   McCLOSKEY 

HR  8422  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  restricted  data,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  MINISH: 

H  R  8423  A  bill  to  grant  Immigrant  vlsa.s  to 
certain  nationals  of  Italy  who  were  victims 
of  earthquakes  which  occurred  on  or  about 
November  23,  1980.  In  Italy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROUSSEI.OT    i  for  liinxself,  Mr 
PicKif     Mr    Vanufr  Jact    Mr    Kemp, 
Mr    Downey,  and  Mr    Cot-RTER ) 
n  R     8424     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cut  In  half  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  stocks 
and  bcmds  of  qualified  small  corporations, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    VANIK    (for   himself   and   Mr 
Shannon)  ; 
H  R     8425     A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
rate  of  duty  that  may  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President   with   respect  to  sugar  Imports    to 
the  Cotnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    GUARINI: 
HR   8426    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   BRINKLBY: 
H  J     Res    640    Joint   resolution   designat- 
ing; the  month  of  February  1981,  as  "National 
PIA  Membership  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By     Mr      FOLEY      (for     himself,     Mr, 
Pbitchard.      Mr,      McCoEMACK.     Mr, 
BoNKXB    Mr,  Dicks,  Mr    Lowbt.  Mr. 
Sv^iTT,  Mr    Whitten.  and  Mr,  Ford 
of  Michigan)  : 
H  J     Res     641     Joint    resolution    to   desig- 
nate the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes   of    Health    located    in    Montgomery 
County,  Md  .  as  the    "Warren  Grant  Magnu- 
son   Clinical   Center   of   the   National   Insti- 
tutes of  Health'  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr    HITTER: 
H     Con     Res     454,    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress    would    regard    Soviet    military   ac- 
tion  apalnst   Poland   as  a  serious   breach   of 
international   peace,   and   that   If  the   Union 
of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics  takes  military 
action   against   Poland,  the  President  of  the 
United    States   should,   in    conjunction    with 
the    leaders    of    Japan,    Australia,    and    our 
NATO    Allies,    immediately    discontinue    til 
credit    lines   and    severely   curtail   trade   and 
economic  relations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist    Republics,    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr    SOLARZ: 
H    Res     825,   Resolution   for   the    relief   of 
Italian   orphans;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    WRIGHT: 

H  R,  8427  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Kosztelnik  Cazimir;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jodiclaiy, 

H  R  8428  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlus 
Radii  Stefan  Cazlmir;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  foUows; 

H  R   365    Mr   Robert  W   Danitl,  Jr 

HJi,  7447     Mr   Lacomabsino 

HR  7506:  Mr  Beard  of  Tennessee  Mr 
BowEN,  Mr  BfECENEE.  Mr  Doenan,  Mr 
Hyde,  Mr.  Lacomabsino,  Mr  Lvjan,  Mr  Nel- 
son. Mr  PicKiE,  Mr  Sheut.  Mr  Stnar,  and 
Mr    Winn, 

HR   8252     Mr,  WKnrHVRST 

HR  8295:  Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas 
Mr,  LoTT.  Mr  Bltleb,  Mr  Lvjan,  Mr  Eng- 
lish, Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr  Stnae, 
and  Mr   Steed, 

HR  8333:  Mr  BrrLEE.  Mr  Ftthlan.  Mr 
Rose,  Mr  Fov»-leb  Mr  Glickman,  and  Mr 
Montcomehy, 

H  R.  8336  Mr  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr 
Fountain,  Mr  Stvmf,  Mr  Winn  Mr  Philip 
M  Crane,  Mr  Hall  of  Texas  Mr  Robert  W 
Daniel,  Jr  ,  Mr  Yolnc  of  Florida,  Mr  Be\-ill. 
Mr  Cleveland  Mr  Derwinski  Mr  Wtatt. 
Mr  Nichols,  Mr  Dannemeveh  Mr  McDon- 
ald, Mr  Hughes  Mr  Dougherty  Mr  Hub- 
bard, Mr  Badham,  Mr  Dornan  Mr  Living- 
ston, Mr  ICHOED,  Mr  LAOf.MARSINO  Mr 
GUYER,  Mr  Pepper,  Mr  Robinson  Mr  Shum- 
WAY  Mr  Whitehurst  Mr  Brinkley  and 
Mrs    Hoi  t 

H  J  Res  633  Mr  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr 
Cleveland,  Mr  DEH»^NSKl,  Mr  McDonald, 
Mr  Solomon,  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  yvNAR,  Mr  Robert  W  Daniel,  Jr  ,  Mr 
Peppir  Mr  Yatron  Mr  Kramer,  Mr  Winn, 
-Mr  Kindness,  Mr  Dornan,  Mr  Gutee,  Mr 
Lagomarsino  Mr  Pee.nzel.  Mr  Marriott,  and 
Mr   Frost, 

H  Con  Res  122  Mrs  Schroeder  and  Mr 
Dannemeyee, 

H  Con  Res  442:  Mr  Oberstab,  Mr  Winn, 
Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr  Scheuer,  Mr  Traxlee. 
Mr    Pepper,  Mr    Foley,  and  Mr    Cheney 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

654  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Mrs 
Jack  Zengler,  Midland,  Tex,  relative  to  the 
Trilateral  Commission  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

655,  Also,  petition  of  the  county  council. 
County  of  Hawaii,  Hllo,  Hawaii  relative  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
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iLegislative  day  of  Thursday.  November  20.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  am,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon  Robert  Morhan.  a  Senator 
from  the  Slate  of  North  Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  DD ,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

ADVENT 

Alminhty  God.  who  by  the  prophet 
promised  one  whose  name  would  be 
called  •Wonderful.  Counselor,  the 
MiRhty  Ood.  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  "upon  His  shoulders." 
open  our  hearts  anew  to  receive  His  grace 
and  our  minds  to  receive  the  gentle  wis- 
dom of  His  spirit.  Guide  us  by  His  star 
to  the  manger-throne  where,  rejoicing  in 
Thy  gift,  to  us,  we  may  offer  the  gift  of 
our  love  and  labor  to  Him.  A.s  wise  men 
of  old  were  star-led  to  Him.  so  may  we 
become  wise  in  the  elemental  and  eternal 
truths  He  revealed.  May  His  spirit  be- 
come our  spirit.  His  wisdom  our  wisdom. 
His  will  our  will,  that  Thy  kingdom  may 
come  on  Eartli  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  promised 
"Peace  on  Earth  among  men  of  good 
will.  "Amen. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    M.^JORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Morgan  I.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  majontv  !r:ider  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  IN  LI':.\nFHSHIP  TIME 
UNDER    THE   STANDING   ORDER 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  uni;nimou.s  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders  be  reduced  to  1  minute 
each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ohici'tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

THE    BECOBOS    OF    THE    UNITED    STAfES    SENATE 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
in.<;cnbed  in  stone  at  the  entrai'ce  to 
the  National  .Archives  building,  which 
stand.s  h.Uiway  t  etw«-t>n  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 


nue, are  the  words:  "The  Past  is  Pro- 
logue." This  is  an  important  sentiment 
for  the  lawmakers  of  this  nation  to  con- 
sider as  we  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
our  society  today  and  look  toward  the 
future.  We  cannot,  and  should  not  for- 
get our  history,  for  in  the  words  of  the 
philosopher  George  Santayana:  Those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it." 

These  are  concerns  which  have  caused 
me,  over  the  past  year,  to  address  the 
Senate  on  a  regular  basis  regarding  its 
historical  development,  that  we  may  not 
forget  the  heritage  of  this  great  institu- 
tion, and  that  we  may  build  upon  the 
successes  of  the  past  and  not  repeat  the 
failures. 

Our  predecessors  have  left  for  us,  and 
we  leave  for  posterity,  a  bountiful  record 
of  words  and  accomplishments.  These 
are  in  the  form  of  our  speeches  and  ac- 
tions in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
the  bills  and  resolutions,  repx)rts  and 
other  documents  we  introduce  into  the 
record  during  each  session  of  Congress. 
Those  who  study  our  actions— historians, 
political  scientists,  sociologists,  lawyers, 
and  many  others — will  scrutinize  this 
record  carefully.  But  they  will  want 
more.  Tliey  will  want  to  see  the  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda,  the  mmutes 
and  transcripts,  and  other  background 
material  that  shaped  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  laws  we  have  enacted. 

Such  reoord.s  are  being  compiled  every 
day  by-every  senators  olBce,  by  the  Sen- 
ate committees,  and  by  the  clerks  and 
other  staff  members  that  we  see  before 
us  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  It  Is  to 
the  making  and  the  preservation  of  these 
records,  and  all  of  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Senate  since  1789.  that  I 
direct  our  attention  today. 

When  the  public  records  of  th*^  Senate 
were  transferred  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives in  1917.  the  examiner  who  sur- 
veyed the  collection  reported  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States:  "From  the 
standpoint  of  historical  as  well  as  intrin- 
sic interest,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  records  in  the  en- 
t're  Government  It  touches  all  phases  of 
governmental  activity,  and  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  research  that  has  never 
been  used  " 

The  records  of  the  Senate  may  be  small 
by  comparison  to  the  voluminous  paper- 
work turned  out  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments, but  in  content  they  are  rich  and 
rewarding.  In  the  legislative  records  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Arch'ves.  just  seven 
blocks  from  here,  one  may  open  a  small 
metal  box  and  find  the  records  of  the 
Senate  in  fhe  Prst  Congress,  which  met 
in  April  1789  There  are  the  actual  docu- 
ments which  President  George  Washing- 


ton— some   written   in   his   own   hand 

sent  to  the  Senate,  nominating  his  Cab- 
inet officers,  making  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, sending  treaties  and  other  execu- 
tive communications  There  also  are  the 
electoral  ballots  from  the  first  presiden- 
tial election,  petitions  from  citizens,  in- 
cluding Revolutionary  War  veterans 
seeking  benefit-s.  and  handwritten  drafts 
of  the  first  legislation  introduced  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  One  outstanding  example  is  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789  which  established 
our  federal  court  system  There  is  the 
rough  copy  of  the  first  Senate  Journal. 
badly  water  damaged,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult of  a  leaky  roof  in  the  first  Federal 
Hall.  I  or  of  a  spilled  teakettle  >  and  also 
the  smooth  copy  of  the  Journal  with  its 
elegant  eighteenth  century  script,  as 
overseen  by  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Samuel  A.  Otis 

This  is  the  stuff  upon  which  history 
is  made.  It  is  quite  awe-inspiring  to  hold 
in  one's  hands  documents  signed  by 
Washington,  Hamilton.  Jefferson.  Madi- 
son, and  later  by  those  three  great 
leaders  of  the  Senate  in  its  so-called 
"Golden  Age."  Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  John  C.  Calhoun  Unlike  the 
early  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, many  of  which  were  lost 
either  through  the  carelessness  of  its 
clerks  or  in  the  raging  fires  which  gutted 
the  Capitol  during  the  War  of  1812.  Sen- 
ate records  dating  back  to  1789  are  es- 
sentially intact.  Con.sidering  the  treat- 
ment of  these  records  over  the  years,  this 
1.''  truly  a  miracle. 

As  I  have  discussed  in  earlier  remarks, 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
moved  about  in  its  first  years  in  search 
of  a  permanent  home,  and  its  records 
were  carried  about  with  it.  Becaase  of 
the  poor  roads  in  tho.se  days,  the  records 
were  packed  in  trunks  and  ca.ses  and 
strapped  to  the  decks  of  flatboats  which 
hauled  them  first  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  in  1790  and  then  from 
Phladelphia  to  Wa.shington  in  1800.  The 
papers  of  Congress  arrived  on  the  docks 
of  Alexandria.  Virginia  some  months  be- 
fore the  Hou.sc  and  Senate  convened  in 
November  of  1800.  and  were  carted  up  to 
the  as  yet  unfinished  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  There  they  remained  until  Au- 
gust of  1814.  when  word  reached  Wash- 
ington that  British  troops  had  broken 
through  the  American  lines  at  Bladens- 
burg  and  were  advancing  on  the  city. 
Chaos  reigned  and  many  of  the  clerks  of 
Congress  were  pressed  into  service^by  the 
local  militia  All  available  carts  and 
wagons  were  also  gathered  up  for  mili- 
tary needs. 

In  the  Senate,  the  long-time  Secretary. 
Samuel  Otis,  had  recently  died  and  his 
successor  had  not  yet  been  elected.  For- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tunately  a  young  clerk.  Lewis  Machen. 
had  the  presence  o!  mind  to  take  charge. 
Commandeering  a  farmers  wagon  he 
piled  the  Senates  valuable  records  into 
it  and  made  haste  for  his  farm  near  Cen- 
treville.  Virginia:  thus  the  records  of  the 
Senate  were  .saved  In  the  Hou.;e.  the  re- 
maining clerks  were  frant:cally  loading 
records  onto  an  ox  cart  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  invasion.  In  their  haste  they  lost 
most  of  the  petitions  and  private  papers 
for  the  years  1789  to  1799,  and  also  the 
secret  journal  of  the  Hou.se.  which  was 
consumed  by  the  flames  which  the  Bnt- 
Lsh  troops  set  The  House,  quite  bitter 
about  the  destruction  of  these  records, 
appointed  a  .select  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  When  this  committee 
branded  tiie  Clerk  of  the  House.  Patrick 
Magruder.  derelict  in  duty,  he  resigned, 
expressing  the  hope  that  his  successor 
might  have  "an  easier  and  happier  time 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties"  than  he 
had  had. 

Even  more  hazardous  to  the  records  of 
the  Congress  than  dangerous  sea  voy- 
ages and  invading  armies,  was  the 
century  of  neglect  which  followed. 

Busy  Senators,  and  their  very  small 
clerical  staffs,  who  simply  had  no  use  for 
documents  once  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted and  the  Congress  had  adjourned, 
consigned  the  records  of  the  Senate  to 
the  darkest,  dankest  rooms  of  the  Capitol 
basement,  those  unfit  for  human  occu- 
pation or  for  other  supplies.  Here  in 
vault-like  chambers  the  records  piled  up. 
The  papers  were  on  wooden  racks,  while 
bound  volumes  were  stacked  upon  the 
floor.  There  were  no  windows  in  the.se 
rooms,  and  their  brick  and  steel  walLs 
and  ceilings  afforded  protection  against 
fire,  but  not  ag;ii:ist  dampness  Tlie  nine- 
teenth century  brickwork  is  quite  porou.= 
and  the  records  grew  damp  and  moldy 
Here  again  is  the  report  of  the  survey 
done  by  •archivists  m  1937: 

Rooms  scattered  througiiout  the  basement 
contain  t>ound  volumes  of  engrossed  copies 
of  Senate  Bills,  original  Minutes  and  Jour- 
nals of  L*glslatlve  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Bill  Books,  Account  Books  and  other 
Legislative  and  Administrative  records  Most 
of  these  have  been  subject  to  severe  haz- 
ards Some  of  llie  volumes  are  stacked  on 
the  concrete  floor  Water  has  seeped  throuch 
the  floor  of  the  terrace  above  and  cock- 
roaches and  other  insects  have  damaged 
many  of  the  documents 

I  .should  point  out  that  in  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  fold  all  Government 
documents  roughlv  into  thirds,  and  then 
tie  them  with  thin  red  ribbon— hence  the 
expression  "red  tape'— .so  that  they 
could  be  conveniently  stacked  in  the 
pigeonholes  of  the  clerks'  desks,  and 
other  receptacles  Stored  in  such  damp 
and  unventilated  conditions,  the  docu- 
ments became  dirty  and  brittle,  .so  that 
there  was  danger  they  would  hterally  fall 
apart  in  ones  hand  should  they  be  un- 
folded Before  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  none 
of  the  documenus  was  stored  in  envelopes. 
and  a.";  a  result  they  were  out  of  sequence 
and  scattered  about  in  no  particular 
order  The  lack  of  indexes  and  inven- 
tories made  them,  for  all  purposes,  irre- 
trievable and  of  no  possible  research  use, 
either  to  the  Senate  or  to  private 
scholars. 


Indeed,  while  some  records  of  the 
House  had  been  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  for  years  it  was  said  of  Sen- 
ate records  that  they  were  "somewhere 
around  the  Capitol."  Now,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  few  file  cabinets  of  docu- 
ments. The  records  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  totaled  some  6,638  linear  feet — over 
a  mile  long.  This  is  small  by  todays 
standards,  but  still  quite  a  collection  to 
be  lost  "somewhere  around  the  Capitol. " 

In  1927  came  a  fortuitous  appointment 
to  the  Senate  staff  which  would  set  in 
motion  a  massive  rescue  operation  for 
these  valuable  records.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  was  Edwin  Pope  Thayer,  an 
Indiana  Republican,  and  he  hired  as  a 
file  clerk  a  young  man  from  his  home 
town  This  was  Harold  Hufford,  who  took 
the  job  with  the  Senate  to  support  him- 
self while  a  student  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  law  school.  'Mr.  Huf- 
ford. I  should  note,  began  his  college 
education  at  Bethany  College  in  Bethany. 
West  Virginia.  I  One  day,  in  search  of 
.some  needed  documents,  Hufford  went 
down  into  the  basement  rooms  under  the 
terrace.  Cautiously  opening  the  door,  he 
found  himself  faced  with  a  mountain  of 
papers,  in  filing  cases,  stacked  in  boxes, 
or  just  scattered  about  the  floor.  He  re- 
ixjrted  that  his  entrance  disturbed  a  host 
of  mice  and  swarms  of  fat  roaches  Grop- 
ing his  way  across  the  dark  room  he 
reached  for  the  light  switch.  'When  the 
single  yellow  bulb  came  on.  Hufford 
looked  down  and  .saw  that  he  was  stand- 
ing on  an  official-looking  document.  Pick- 
ing It  up  he  found  two  markings  on  it: 
"the  print  of  my  rubber  heel  and  the 
signature  of  Vice-President  John  C  Cal- 
houn." Said  Hufford:  "I  knew  who  Cal- 
houn was;  and  I  knew  that  the  Nation's 
documents  shouldn't  be  treated  like 
that." 

From  that  day  on,  the  preservation  of 
the  Senate's  records  became  both  an  ob- 
session and  a  career  for  Harold  Hufford. 
Each  day  he  would  go  about  his  regular 
duties  as  a  filing  clerk  for  the  Secretary 
of  Senate,  and  attend  his  law  school 
clas.ses.  but  in  every  free  moment  he 
would  .search  out  Senate  documents  and 
haul  them  up  to  the  Senate  attic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Capitol  roof  was  lifted  as 
part  of  a  renovation  program,  and 
created  a  large  storage  space.  As  early 
as  1904  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  began  transferring  non- 
current  records  to  the  attic,  and  Hufford 
added  to  them  his  new  discoveries  There 
in  the  attic  he  would  pore  over  the  ma- 
terial and  attempt  to  place  the  records 
into  some  order.  His  hunt  took  him  to 
unlikely  places  in  some  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  different  areas  of  the  Capitol.  Nor 
was  he  the  first  to  find  many  items. 
Autograph  hunters  had  often  beaten  him 
in  his  search,  and  snipjDed  off  the  signa- 
tures from  presidential  messages  and 
other  documents  Other  items  were  gone 
and  lost  probably  forever:  President 
Wilson's  message  on  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  and  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  hand-written  message  on  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  among  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

For  a  while  Hufford  was  unable  to 
locate    any    Senate    records    from    the 


Fortieth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses,  but 
then  one  day  some  builders  tore  down  a 
wall  while  remodeling  a  room  and  uncov- 
ered the  miss.ng  records.  These,  as  with 
the  others  he  had  been  collecting,  the 
young  clerk  carried  up  to  the  attic 

Harold  Huffords  one-man  search  and 
salvage  operation  brought  together  in 
one  place,  and  in  reasonable  order,  the 
many  thousand  feet  of  historical  records 
of  the  Senate,  but  the  story  does  not  stop 
there.  While  the  Senate  attic  was  an 
improvement  over  the  many  dingy  base- 
ment hideaways,  and  was  large  enough 
to  house  the  entire  collection  in  one 
place,  it  too  was  unsuitable  for  proper 
preservation  of  the  records.  Dust  and 
sooty  grime  sifted  through  the  roof .  rain 
seeped  through  the  skylights:  and  tem- 
peratures were  too  extreme  to  guarantee 
the  survival  of  these  fragile  documents. 

Finally,  m  1936.  the  massive  National 
Archives  building  was  completed  in  the 
Federal  Triangle.  It  is  startling  to  realize 
how  long  It  took  this  Nation  to  recognize 
its  careless  and  cavalier  treatment  of  its 
precious  historical  resources.  As  cases  of 
documents  were  being  carried  out  of  the 
basements  of  the  State  Department  and 
ot.her  executive  agencies — many  thou- 
sands of  records  ha\-ing  already  been  lost 
in  tragic  fires  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>- — the  U.^  :ed  States  Senate  made  ar- 
rangements to  ship  its  own  files  from 
the  Senate  att  c  to  the  Archives  building. 

Under  Senate  Resolution  99.  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  on  March  29.  1937.  the  Senate 
authorized  its  Secretary.  Edwin  Halsey 
to  transfer  to  the  Archives  all  records  he 
did  not  deem  necessarj'  for  current  busi- 
ness. On  April  2.  1937,  a  truck  and  five 
workmen  arrived  at  the  Senate  wing  to 
haul  away  Harold  Hufford  s  laboriouslv 
assembled  collection. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hufford 's  efforts  to  preserve  Senate 
records  continued  on.  In  1935.  he  had 
become  one  of  the  first  employees  of  the 
National  Archives  and  when  the  records 
of  Congress  arrived  there  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  legislative  section.  With  a 
staff  of  nine  assistants  he  went  about 
placing  the  records  of  the  Senate,  and 
later  of  the  House,  into  archival  con- 
tainers in  fire-proof  surroundings,  with 
proper  temperature  and  ventilation  for 
long-term  preservation.  Many  of  th" 
older  documents  were  unfolded,  lami 
nated.  and  placed  in  envelopes.  In  addi- 
tion to  organizing,  storing,  and  Inven- 
torying the  records.  Hufford  believed  in 
fast  and  efficient  service  to  the  Congress. 
He  argued  that  misplaced  or  inaccessible 
records  were  no  better  than  no  records 
at  all.  Former  Representative  Ralph 
Harvey  recalled  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Huf- 
ford's  retirement  how  the  archivist  could 
always  be  counted  upon  for  prompt  serv- 
ice: "Many  times,  upon  receiving  a  re- 
quest from  the  Hill,  he  located  the  de- 
sired records,  ran  into  the  street,  hailed 
a  taxicab  and,  at  his  own  expense,  de- 
livered the  records  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  requested  them.'  Expressions 
of  astonishment  at  such  fast  service 
were  not  infrequent.  The  result  was  that 
many  on  Capitol  Hill  said  that  they 
could  receive  faster  service  on  their  non- 
current  records  from  the  NaticHial  Ar- 
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chives  than  they  could  by  keeping  and 
servicing  the  records  themselves  TTiat 
remains  true  today 

LhirlnK  World  W;ir  II.  the  Truman 
Committee  called  upon  Mr  Hiifford  to 
handle  its  records  searches  m  the  mam- 
moth flies  It  had  compiled  on  all  a.spect.s 
of  wartime  defense  production  Hufford 
put  in  an  eiKht-hotir  day  at  the  Archives 
and  then  another  eiKht  hours  at  the 
Truman  Committee,  until  he  Anally  col- 
lapsed from  exhiiustii.n  Harold  Hufford 
continued  hLs  valuable  service  for  the 
records  of  Congress  until  his  retirement 
on  August  11.  1961  He  died  m  1970  He 
wa-s  succeeded  at  the  Archives  by  two  of 
his  assistiint,s.  first  bv  Buford  Rowland, 
and  currently  and  ablv  by  GeorBe  Per- 
ros  I  recently  connratulated  Mr  Perros 
on  the  oociision  of  his  fortieth  anniver- 
.sary  in  federal  service,  most  of  it  devoted 
to  the  records  of  Congress 

While  the  Senate  sent  its  records  to 
the  Archives  in  1937.  the  House  did  not 
follow  suit  for  another  decade  In  June 
1937.  the  House  Library  Committee 
favorably  reported  a  resolution  to  move 
House  records  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  eight  other  location.s  In  the 
Capitol  and  House  Office  buildings  down 
to  the  Natioruil  Archives  However,  due 
to  the  objections  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  House  did  not  act  on  the 
resolution  The  Clerk  in  those  days  re- 
garded the  records  of  little  historical 
interest,  thought  the  transfer  would  be 
an  unnecessary  ex()ense  and  fearetl  that 
the  records  would  he  less  accessible  to 
the  House  In  1946.  however,  the  special 
committee  which  drafted  the  Legisla- 
tive ReoruaniZiition  Act  considered  it  in- 
congruous for  Senate  records  to  he 
houswl  at  the  National  Archives  while 
House  re<'ords  were  elsewhere,  and  the 
a<'t  required  that  the  S«y'retary  of  the 
Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  oversee 
the  transfer  of  all  records  of  Congress 
to  the  National  Archives  That  provision, 
as  it  relates  to  this  b<xtv,  has  been  in- 
corporate<l  in  Senate  Rule  XI 

The  transferral  of  records  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  as  we  complete  the  work  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Congress  there  will  be 
numerous  shipments  of  non -current 
records  to  the  Archives  from  the  various 
Senate  comnuttees  These  'ommittee 
records  comprise  the  largest  share  of 
Senate  records  at  the  Archives  and  also 
[Hxse  the  vrreatest  problems  m  archival 
management  Kven  before  the  first 
transfer  of  records  to  the  Archives,  Sien- 
ate  rules  requiretl  that  all  records  on 
measures  referred  to  committees,  and 
not  refKirted  ii|>on.  be  returned  i  for  safe- 
keeping i  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
at  the  clase  of  each  se.ssion  This  ap- 
parently was  done,  but  the  rule  made  no 
provision  for  transfer  of  papers  whch 
the  committees  had  received  directly 
such  as  letters  from  the  pre.sident  or 
communications  l)etween  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  executive  de- 
partments, nor  was  correspondence  from 
the  public  included  Some  committees 
retunietl  lUl  of  their  files  to  the  Secre- 
tary, while  others  retajned  or  destroyed 
their  records. 

There  are  no  records  at  all  for  many 
comnuttees  for  a  number  of  Congresses, 


and  only  the  mast  t)erfunctory  material 
survives  for  many  others  I  am  told  that 
the  surviving  records  of  the  P^oreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  much  of  the 
19:t0s.  when  important  neutrality  issues 
and  other  foreign  ix)licy  matters  were 
under  discussion,  can  be  fitted  into  a 
single  envelope — and  this  only  because 
the  material  was  di.scovered  behind  a  file 
cabinet  some  years  later  Conversely,  for 
other  committees  there  is  an  abtindanre 
of  material  Studenus  of  Indian  ixjlicies, 
for  instance,  have  good  reiuson  to  Lliank 
.MlxTt  A  Clrorud.  clerk  ot  the  Senate 
Imlian  Affairs  Committee  from  1927  to 
19!iJ  While  the  official  pat>ers  of  the 
comjiutlce  lor  thase  years  are  infinitesi- 
mal, Grorud  saved  his  own  files  on  the 
committees  activities  which  fill  141 
boxes  in  the  .Archives 

Other  committees  have  retained  their 
past  records  in  storage  spaces  here  in 
the  Senaie  Otilc.-  Uuildings,  often  to  be 
forgotten  for  many  years  Under  tiie  di- 
rection of  Chairman  John  ^tennis,  the 
Senate  Armed  fcerviccs  Committee,  not 
too  long  ago.  shipped  some  nine  hun- 
dred boxes  of  its  non-currint  papers — 
some  dating  back  t-o  the  Military  Affairs 
and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  as  early  as 
1901  These  records  compri.se  a  magnifi- 
cent testimony  to  our  NatK  ii  s  defen.se 
policies  in  the  twentieth  ( entury  and 
will  be  of  immeasurable  use  to  military 
historians  in  the  future  Caret ully  in- 
ventoried and  screened  for  sensitive  and 
classified  materials,  this  collection  is  be- 
ing made  available  to  nsearchers  on  a 
case-by-case  basLS. 

For  those  committees  which  transfer 
their  non-current  records  at  regular  in- 
tervals, say  at  the  end  of  each  Congress, 
there  arc  aL^o  many  troublesome  con- 
siderations What  should  they  save'' 
What  will  be  useful  to  researchers  in  the 
future'  And  what  will  merely  waste 
space '  For  .some  time  now  the  National 
Archive>  and  the  Senate  Historical  Of- 
fice have  been  preparing  a  guidebook  for 
Senate  committees  with  recommenda- 
tions on  the  types  of  records  to  save  and 
those  to  discard  But  this  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive chore,  for  one  cannot  completely 
predict  the  research  needs  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  future. 

For  example,  a  great  many  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Congress  at  the  .Archives  are 
from  citizens,  citi/eas  exercising  their 
right  under  the  First  Amendment  'to 
petition  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  "  These  ix^titions  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sl/es  from  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  .^I'rned  by  one  or  more  p>eople.  to 
great  rolls  of  paper  with  thousands  of 
signatures  Recently  a  professor  from  the 
State  Universitv  of  New  York  at  Oswego, 
Judith  Wclim  n  oiade  us<>  of  the  peti- 
tions of  women  abolitionists  from  upstate 
New  'York  in  th  •  1830's  By  carefully  ex- 
amining th?  s  gnatures  on  the  i  etitlons 
and  the  addre  se,  they  gave  Dr  Well- 
man  was  able  to  describe  in  considerable 
detail  the  dlstribu'lnn  of  wom"n  aboli- 
tlonist-s  in  this  critical  period  of  pre-Civ  1 
War  agltat  on  After  1840  however,  she 
found  that  many  of  the  p^'itlors  were 
di-stroyed,  and  sh"  describes  how  "th  • 
late  Dr  C  H  Van  Tyne  used  to  tell  his 
classes   at   the   University   of   Michigan 


how.  when  he  was  making  his  Guide  to 
the  Archives  of  the  Go.emment  of  the 
United  States  he  found  a  caretaker  in 
the  Capitol  keeping  his  stove  hot  w.th 
bundles  of  ant i.sla very  petitions  ■There 
were  so  many  of  them,"  the  careuker 
said,  "that  thcise  he  used  would  never 
be  missed" 

Today.  Senate  records  are  in  constant 
iLse  by  a  wide  ninety  of  researchers  Dur- 
ing 1979  alone,  the  National  Archives 
resjwnded  to  approximately  five  thou- 
sand research  request.s  for  information 
found  in  the  Senate  records  Besides  the 
iu-ademic  u.ser.  there  are  also  law  firms 
who  consult  judicial  nomination  files  to 
study  federal  judges;  and  there  are  everi 
pn.soners  who  write  to  the  Archi\es  fo. 
IjHckground  information  on  the  law  that 
tiiey  were  convicted  of  violating'  Among- 
the  largest  on-going  research  projects 
are  the  various  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Rec- 
ords Commi.ssion.  within  the  National 
Archives.  Tlie.se  massive  searches  to  find, 
edit,  and  publish  the  letters  of  greet 
Americans  have  included  the  edited 
papers  of  such  senators  as  John  C  Cal- 
iioun.  Henry  Clay,  Jefferson  Davis.  An- 
drew Jackson,  Andrew  John.son.  and 
Daniel  Webster,  as  well  as  microform 
(xlitions  of  the  papers  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Timothy  Pickering,  and  William 
Plumer  In  addition,  the  editors  of  many 
other  imblications  projects,  covering  the 
lives  of  Americans,  great  and  humble. 
have  combed  through  Senate  records 
looking  for  appropriate  correspondence. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Reccjrd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  list  of  edited  works  using  the 
papers  of  the  Senate 

Mr  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
give  some  fiavor  of  the  records  of  the 
Senaie  hoased  in  the  National  Archives. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  groups  of 
papers  is  the  .so-called  McCook  Collec- 
Uon."  This  colltH-tion  of  particularly 
rare  presidential  papers  was  initiated  by 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  An.stin  McCcxik 
who  culled  them  from  the  larger  body 
of  Senate  records  during  the  1880's  He 
cho.se  at  least  one  document  from  each 
president  There  is  Washington's  list  of 
Cabmet  officers.  There  is  John  Adams 
nomination  of  his  son  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  be  minister  to  Prussia  There 
IS  Abrahiun  Lincoln  nomination  of  US. 
G'-ant  as  Lieutenant  General  in  the 
Army  There  are  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions ranging  from  John  Marshall  to 
Thurgood  Marshall  There  is  John  Ken- 
nedys  messiige  concerning  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  To  turn  the  iwpes  of 
these  volumes — which  for  years  were 
maintained  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Senate  until  they  were  fnally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archives— IS  to  travel  across 
nearly  two  centuries  of  American  histoo'- 

Some  years  ago,  the  legislative  refer- 
ence division  at  the  Archives  compiled  a 
list  sampling  some  of  the  more  mem- 
orable documents  of  historical  interest 
in  the  rec-ords  of  the  Senate  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  submit  this  list  for  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  although  my  remarks 
todav  deal  primarily  with  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate,  I  would  hke  to  men- 
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Uon  briefly  another  Important  body  of 
material  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  study  and  fully  understand 
the  Nation's  past.  I  am  referring  to  the 
papers  of  the  1,735  men  and  women  who 
have  served  as  members  of  this  body 
during  its  191 -year  history.  Technically, 
these  papers  belong  to  the  senators  in 
who.se  offices  they  were  assembled  and 
created.  More  appropriately,  however, 
they  belong  to  the  Nation.  In  this  spirit, 
senators  over  the  years  have  deposited 
and  eventually  donated  their  office  files 
and  personal  papers  to  approximately  350 
universities,  colleges,  historical  societies, 
and  other  educational  institutions  £K:ross 
the  breadth  of  our  country.  Recently,  I 
made  arrangements  with  West  Virginia 
University  in  Morgantown  to  deposit  my 
papers  in  the  hope  that  future  genera- 
tions will  benefit  from  them. 

In  September  1978.  the  Senate  spon- 
sored a  Conference  on  the  Research  Use 
and  Disposition  of  Senators'  Papers.  In 
addressmg  that  gathering  of  250  histo- 
rians, archivists,  and  congressional  staff 
I  noted  that  "certain  senators  have 
eclipsed  even  sitting  presidents  in  the  In- 
fluence they  exerted  on  our  national  des- 
tiny and  have  long  since  been  remem- 
bered when  presidents  have  been  forgot- 
ten "  I  reminded  those  present  that 
"many  important  documents  from  the 
records  and  files  of  such  senators  have 
vanished,  or  have  been  destroyed  over 
ihe  years."  and  I  called  for  action  to  es- 
tablish preservation  standards  for  sena- 
tonal  records  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
work  IS  well  under  way  to  develop  such 
standards,  drawing  upon  the  experience 
of  hLstonans.  archivists,  and  those  who 
work  with  these  records  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Early  in  1981.  the  Senate  Historical 
Office  plans  to  pubhsh  an  extensive 
catalog  of  locations  of  former  senators' 
papers.  Tl^ij:  publication  is  the  product 
of  five  years  of  labor.  It  will  facilitate 
the  u.se  of  these  valuable  collections  and 
will  be  the  first  m  a  series  of  publica- 
tions prepared  in  connection  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  Senates  forth- 
coming bicentenary 

Mr  President.  I  came  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  January  1959.  When  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  opens  in  Janu- 
ar>'.  only  eight  other  members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  been  serving  that  long 
or  longer  When  I  arrived,  the  Senate 
Included  such  figures  as  Lyndon  John- 
son. Richard  Ru.s.sell.  John  F  Kennedy, 
and  Hubert  Humphrey.  They  now  belong 
to  history.  Over  the  twenty-two  year 
period — beginning  in  January  1959  and 
ending  January  5.  1981  —  174  Americans 
will  have  taken  the  oath  to  become 
senators  of  the  United  States  Of  that 
number,  fifty-six  senators  in  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress  will  be  serving  in  their 
first  six-year  term,  and  our  collective 
memory  of  men  and  events  in  this  in- 
stitution will  be  growing  shorter.  This 
should  alert  us  to  take  care  that  our 
records  are  preserved,  here  on  the  floor. 
in  our  personal  oflSces,  and  in  our  com- 
mittees. The  nature  of  our  responsibili- 
ties as  United  States  Senators  fixed  our 
attention  on  the  present  and  the  future; 
but  we  must  not  forget  our  heritage, 


being  ever  mindful  of  the  inscription  on 
the  National  Archives  building.  Indeed. 
"The  Past  is  Prologue." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  attachments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Edited  Works  tJsrNc  Papers  of  thi  Senate 

Tlie  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  nnakes  plans,  estimates. 
and  recommendations  for  the  publication  of 
Important  historical  documents  and  woriss 
with  various  public  and  prl\-ate  Institutions 
in  gathering,  annotating,  and  publishing  pa- 
pers and  records  of  national  historical  sig- 
nificance. It  also  assists  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions in  gathering,  arranging,  describing 
and  preserving  significant  papers  and  rec- 
ords The  Commission  malces  grants  from 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $4.000  000  The 
following  Publications  projects  have  used 
the  Records  of  the  United  States  Senate  or 
papers  of  United  States  Senators  in  provid- 
ing scholarly  book  and  microform  publica- 
tions for  the  public 

POCK   EcmONS 

The  Adams  Papers.  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  23  vols   to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Jane  Addams.  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle.  lxx)k  and  micro- 
film editions 

Baker  Maritime  Journals.  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University 

Papers  of  Black  At>olltlonlsts,  Florida  State 
University,  book  and  microfilm  editions. 

Papers  of  William  Cullen  Brvant,  Tuscu- 
luin  College 

Papers  of  Aaron  Burr.  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  Papers  of  John  C  Calhoun.  .South 
Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  Hls- 
t</ry.  12  vols  to  date. 

"The  Lydla  Maria  Child  Papers,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  Amherst,  book  and 
inlcrofllm  editions 

Circular  Letters  of  Congressmen  to  Their 
Constituents.  Institute  of  Early  American 
History   and   Culture,   complete   in   3  vols. 

The  Papers  of  Henry  Clay.  University  of 
Kentucky  Re.search  Foundation,  5  vols,  to 
date 

The  Papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Jefl'erson 
D.^vis  Association.  2  vols  to  date 

Papers  of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Indiana  State 
University,  book  and  microfilm  editions 

Documentary  History  of  the  First  Federal 
Congress.  Tlie  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 3  vols  to  date 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Elections.  University  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
search Foundation,  1  vol.  to  date 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  University  of  Wis- 
consin Research  Foundation.  3  vols'  to  date. 
including  microfiche  supplements 

Dociimeiits  Illustrating  the  Impart  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  British 
West  Indies   Island  Resources  Foundation 

iTie  Papers  of  Frederick  Douglass.  Yale 
University.  1  vol    to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Yale 
University.  21  vols  to  date. 

Preedmen  and  Southern  Society:  A  Docu- 
mentary Record.  University  of  Marviand 

The  Expeditions  of  John  Charles  Fremont. 
University  of  Illinois.  2  vols   to  date 

The  Paoers  of  Daniel  Chester  French, 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

The  Papers  of  Marcus  Oarvey  and  the 
Universal  Nearo  Improvement  Association. 
1910-1940,  University  of  California  at  Los 
.Angeles. 

The  Papers  of  Samuel  Gompers  The 
University  of  Maryland. 

The  Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Southern 
Illinois  University.  2  vols,  to  date. 


The  Papers  of  Nathanae!  Greene  The 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  1  vol  to 
date. 

The  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Columbia  University  Press.  26  vols  to  date 
(complete  except  for  an  Index  volume' 

The  Papers  of  Joseph  Henry.  Smithsonian 
Institution    2  vols    to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Andrew  Jackson  University 
of  Tenneasee 

Ttie  Papters  of  John  Jay,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   1  vol   to  date 

The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Prince- 
ton University    19  vols   to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  4  vols  to  date 

Papers  of  John  F^ul  Jones.  US  Naval 
Academy. 

Lafayette  and  the  Age  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Cornell  University.  1  vol.  to 
date. 

The  Papers  of  Benlamln  Henry  Latrot>e. 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  2  vols   to  date. 

The  Pai>ers  of  Henry  t.aurens.  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society.  7  vols   to  date 

Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarlt  Expedi- 
tion. University  of  Nebraaka 

The  Papers  of  William  Livingston.  New 
Jersey  Historical  Commission.  I  vol    to  date. 

The  Papers  of  James  Madison.  University 
of  Virginia.  12  vols  to  date 

The  Papers  of  John  Marsliall.  College  of 
William  and  Mary  2  vols  to  date. 

Papers  of  Carlos  Montezuma.  Klein  Inde- 
pendent School  District    Texas. 

Tre  Papers  of  Robert  Morris.  1781-M. 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  4  vols  to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
American  University    1   vol    to  date 

Selected  Papers  of  Charles  Willson  Peale 
and  His  Family.  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  book  and  mJcro- 
ftche  editions 

The  Journals  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike.  With  Letters  and  Related  Etocuments, 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  complete  In 
2  vols. 

The  Correspondence  of  James  K  Polk. 
VanderbUt  University.   3  vols    to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Chief  John  Ross.  South- 
western Oklahoma  State  University. 

Dorumentarv  History  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  1789  1800.  Su- 
preme Court  Historical  Society. 

Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  Roger  B.  Taney. 
Ohio  University  Press 

Papers  of  William  Thornton,  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  Foundation. 

The  Booker  T  Washington  Papers  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland    8  vols    to  date 

The  Papers  of  George  Washington,  The 
University  of  Virginia.  4  vols    to  date. 

The  Papers  of  Daniel  Weljster.  Dartmouth 
College.  3  vo:-<  to  date 

rhe  Paper?  of  Woodrow  WUson,  Princeton 
University  31  vols  to  date. 

MICBOroRM     EDmONS 

The  Josiah  Bartlett  Papers,  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Scclety,  7  reels. 

Aaron  Burr  Papers  New  York  Historical 
Society  27  reels. 

George  Washington  Carver  Papers,  T^iske- 
gee  Institute.  67  reels 

Papers  of  Albert  Gallatin,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 46  reels 

The  Horaiio  Gates  Papers.  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  20  reels 

The  Microfiche  Edition  of  the  Papers  of 
Benjamin  Henrv-  Latrobe.  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society.  315  microfiche. 

Panton.  Leslie  and  Company  Records. 
University  of  West  Florida. 

Timothy  Pl-kerlng  Papers.  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  69  reels 

William  Plumer  Papers,  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society 

Richard  Rush  Papers.  Nassau  Community 
CoUege. 
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Haym  Salomon   P»pers,  Jewish   Historical 

Society. 

Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben  Papers, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Papers  of  Daniel  Webster.  Dartmouth 
College.  41  reels 

Notable  Senate  Records  at  the 
National  Archives 

InttUBural  address  of  George  Washington, 
given  at  New  York  Cllv.  AprU  30,  1789. 

Memorial  seul  to  the  Senate  b>  Baron 
Frledrlch  von  Steuben,  August  2o.  1789.  stat- 
ing his  claim  for  compensation  for  services 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  memorial 
IS  accompanied  by  a  2 1 -page  statement 
which  describes  von  Steuben's  American  ac- 
tivities In  detail.  Also  In  this  file  are  three 
letters  to  von  Steuben  from  George  Wash- 
ington, dated  December  23.  1783.  March  15. 
1784.  and  November  10,  1787  The  1783  letter 
was  written  by  Washington  In  Annapoll.->  on 
the  day  of  his  resigning  his  commission;  he 
refers  In  It  to  'this  last  moment  of  my  public 
life." 

Joint  resolutions  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  August  1789,  contain- 
ing the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights  amendments 
Also  Included  are  proposed  Senate  amend- 
ments These  resolutions  have  not  been 
found  in  the  records  of  the  House  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  and  these  Senate  records 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  as  the 
"originals." 

Messages  to  the  Senate  from  President 
Washington,  March  August  1790,  transmit- 
ting notices  of  ratification  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  from  the  various  States. 

Original  of  "A  Bill  to  establish  the  Judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States"  (Judiciary  Act 
of  1789).  read  first  on  June  12.  1789;  includes 
amendments  and  Senate  action  on  House 
amendments. 

Message  from  President  Washington. 
February  19.  1794.  transmitting  a  letter  to 
Congress  signed  by  Chief  Justice  John  Jay 
and  the  four  associate  Justices,  pointing  out 
certain  defects  In  the  Judtcltl  system. 

Farewell  message  of  Vice  President  John 
.Adams  to  the  Senate.  February  15.  1797.  (In 
his  handwriting)  on  the  occasion  of  his  as- 
suming the  Presidency. 

Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798.  Originals 
of  "A  Bill  concerning  aliens."  Introduced 
May  4.  1798.  and  'A  Bill  to  define  more  par- 
ticularly the  crime  of  treason  and  to  define 
and  pimlsh  the  crime  of  sedition."  Intro- 
duced June  26.  1798. 

Message  from  President  Adarrts.  January 
8.  1800.  enclosing  a  letter  frrm  Martha 
Washington  of  December  31.  1799.  consent- 
ing to  George  Washington's  Interment  In 
the  Capitol.  ^ 

Farewell  message  to  the  Senate  frotn~VTfe~ 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  Presidency.  February  28,  1801. 

I-etter  from  President  Madison  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  September  17.  1814. 
on  the  subject  of  accommodations  for  Con- 
gress after  the  burning  of  Washington:  Mad- 
ison said  that  chambers  had  been  set  aside 
"In  the  Public  Building  heretofore  allotted 
for  the  Post  and  other  Public  offices." 

Letter  from  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  to 
Senator  Dudley  Cha.se.  February  7.  1817.  In 
support  of  a  bill  to  publish  Supreme  Court 
opinions. 

Missouri  Compromise  Bills  Original  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2,  Sixteenth  Congress, 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri;  printed  copy 
of  HR  17.  for  the  admission  of  Maine,  and 
Senate  amendments  which  added  the  Mis- 
souri bin  to  It;  and  manuscript  Senate 
amendment  to  exclude  slavery  In  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  north  of  36'30'. 

Annual  message  of  President  James  Mon- 
roe. December  2.  1823.  containing  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Message  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 
February  9.  1825.  announcing  their  election 


of  John  Qulncy  Adams  as  l»resldent  of  the 
United  States. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Clay, 
transmitting  laws  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Florida  Territory.  March  22.  1826.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Senate  resolution. 

Letter  Irom  Senator  Daniel  Webster  to 
Mlchlg.in  Territorial  Delegate  A.  E  Wing. 
February  28.  1832.  inqulrmg  about  "the  gen- 
eral character  of  Judges  Woodbrldge  and 
Doty"  of  Michigan;  the  letter  Is  filed  with 
the  nomination  papers  on  the  Judges 

Tabulation  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  to 
elect  a  Vice  President  February  8,  1837,  the 
only  time  such  an  election  has  occurred; 
Richard  Johnson  of  Kentucky  defeated  Fran- 
cis Granger  of  New  York.  33  to  16. 

Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Alexandria  to 
Senator  Haywood.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  January  20, 
1846.  In  support  of  the  retrocession  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  two 
resolutions  of  the  Alexandria  Common  Coun- 
cil are  enclosed 

Letter  from  MUIard  Fillmore  to  the  Sen- 
ate. July  10.  1850.  addressed  by  way  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  Asbun,'  Dlcklns.  giving 
formal  notice  that  he  would  no  longer  "oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  the  Senate'  due  to  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of 
Z;achary  Taylor. 

Petition  to  the  Senate  from  Samuel  Colt. 
January  7,  1858.  asking  for  an  exterislon  of 
his  patent  for  "Colt's  repeating  fire  arm  " 
Colt  describes  his  business  problems  since 
1836  at  length,  saying  that  his  gun  did  not 
become  really  successful  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexlcin  War,  when  It  was  used  by 
"the  Texan   rangers." 

Protest  signed  by  forty-foiu"  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
and  fifteen  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  against  the  seating  of  Simon 
Cameron  as  a  Senator  from  that  State. 
March  9.  1857;  electoral  Irregularities  were 
alleged. 

Message  from  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
February  28.  1863,  transmitting  copies  of 
addresses  to  him  from  meetings  of  workers 
In  Manchester  and  London.  England,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  preliminary  eman- 
cipation of  slaves;  also  Included  are  letters 
from  Minister  Chirles  Francis  Adams  and 
Secretary  of  State  William  Henry  Seward. 

Papers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  Fortieth  Congress,  relating 
to  an  Investigation  of  the  Issuing  of  bonds 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; Included  are  a  "Llit  of  Stock- 
holders of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  Company"  with 
the  names  of  Thurlow  Weed.  Brigham 
Young,  and  Tiffany  and  Company"  and  a 
"Report  of  Geologist  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R  ," 
January  1.  1864.  concerning  possible  mlner- 
afprodufelng  areas  In  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Papers  relating  tb  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  Including  orig- 
inal transcripts  of  testimony  taken  by  the 
House  managers,  May-June  1868:  exhibits 
used  In  the  trial;  ballots  taken  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  with  observations  on  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  the  trial. 

Petition  signed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  officers  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  A.ssoclatlon, 
January  22.  1873.  asking  for  legislation  "to 
protect  women  citizens  ...  In  their  right  to 
vote" 

Tabulation  of  the  1876  electoral  vote  as 
counted  In  the  Senate  on  March  1.  1877. 
showing  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  the  winner 
by  one  vote. 

.Memorial  signed  by  authors  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrlch.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittler.  Pearuary  15.  1883,  ask- 
ing the  retention  of  the  25  percent  tariff  on 
printed  books  In  the  Interest  of  United  States 
publishers. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  CivU   Service  and  Retrench- 


ment on  S  133.  Forty-seventh  Congress,  the 
bill  which  became  the  Pendleton  Act  and 
established  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Omnibus  Statehood  BUI  (S  185).  Fiftieth 
Congress.  The  different  copies  of  this  bill 
reflect  Its  changing  versions  before  final  pas- 
sage on  February  22,  1889,  when  It  provided 
for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington.  Earlle.' 
drafts  would  have  admitted  "Dakota"  only 
and  organized  a  new  territory  to  be  known 
as  "Lincoln"  or  would  have  admitted  South 
Dakota  only. 

Original  of  S.  1.  Fifty-first  Congress,  a 
bill  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  (Sher- 
man Act).  July  2.  1890  Included  are  various 
proposed  amendments 

T>'ped  transcripts  of  confidential  Senate 
debates  relating  to  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  Hawaiian  annexation,  held  In 
"secret  legislative  session"  on  April  25,  May 
18,  and  May  31,  1898.  These  transcripts 
amount  to  274  pages  and  were  first  made 
public  by  Senate  Resolution  69,  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress.  January  10.  1969. 

Message  of  President  William  McKlnley. 
January  30.  1899.  submitting  a  list  of  Army 
o.licer  nominations.  Including  that  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  be  Brigadier  General  by 
brevet  of  the  First  Volunteer  United  States 
Cavalry,  for  gallantry  In  battle  In  Cuba.  July 
1.  1898 

Papers  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
lating to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Sixty-sixth 
Congrea.  including  numerous  typed  drafts 
of  proposed  reservations,  some  marked  with 
the  author's  name;  a  draft  resolution  of 
ratification  marked  "Draft  submitted  by  HCL 
to  committee";  roll  call  votes  of  the  com- 
mittee on  reservations  and  amendments,  and 
two  letters  from  President  Wilson  to  Sena- 
tor Lodge.  .August  8  and  August  15.  1919. 
relating  to  a  request  for  papers  and  arrange- 
ments for  meeting   with   the  committee. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  'nterlor  Albert 
B.  Fall  to  Senator  James  Wadsworth  of  the 
Military  AtTair.s  Committee.  September  9, 
1922,  in  support  of  a  bill  to  reinstate  Henry 
Flipper  as  an  Army  officer.  Flipper,  a  long- 
time associate  of  Fall,  had  been  the  first 
black  to  graduate  from  West  Point 

Letter  (5  pages)  from  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  April  24,  1924.  discussing 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
l)ia  and  making  an  appeal  for  Increased 
appropriations. 

Message  from  President  Calvin  Coolldge. 
January  12.  1926.  submitting  the  "Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  In  War  of  As- 
phyxiating, Poisonous,  or  other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare."  This 
treaty  was  never  ratified. 

Letter  from  President  Herbert  Hoover  to 
Senator  Wesley  Jones  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  April  18.  1930.  expressing  alarm 
at  a  number  of  appropriation  bills  favorably 
reported  which  would  produce  a  deficit  of 
some  $400  minion  If  passed. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Pearl  Har- 
bor message,  with  alterations  In  his  hand- 
writing. Decembers.  1941. 

Message  of  President  Dwlght  D  Eisen- 
hower. April  2.  1958.  recommending  a  "na- 
tional space  program"  and  the  creation  of  a 
"National    Aeronautics   and   Space   .Agency"' 

Message  of  President  John  F  Kennedy. 
March  2,  1961.  asking  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Peace  Corps. 

The  records  of  the  Senate  in  the  National 
Archives  also  Include  records  created  by 
many  prominent  Investigative  committees, 
both  special  and  standing  Some  of  the  more 
outstanding  are  listed  below,  with  estimates 
of  the  quantity  of  their  records: 

Special  Committee  Investigating  the 
Munitions  Industry  (Nye  Committee).  1934- 
1936.  200  cubic  feet 

Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  N»- 
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tlonal  Defense  Program  (Truman  Commit- 
tee)   1941-1948.  400  cubic  feet. 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sta-e  Commerce  to  Investl»:ate  Interstate 
BaUroads    19;i5  1943.  500  cubic  feet. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of 
ihe  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Alben  W  Barkley, 
Chairman)    1945-1946;  40  cubic  feel. 

Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Orga- 
nized Crime  In  Interstate  Commcr.'e  iKe- 
fauver  Committee).  1950-1951;  87  cubic  feet. 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  (Watergate,  Ervln  Com- 
mittee). 1973-J974;   300  cubic  feet. 


RE(X)GNlTION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  my  time  this  morning  and  I 
yield  it  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previou-  ordc-.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bfi.lmom  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  l.'j  minutes 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  permit  ine  to  speak  on 
that  subject  for  a  moment? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  both  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr  DoMENici '  procured  their  special 
orders  for  this  morning  in  order  to  talk 
on  matters  related  to  the  budtret.  and 
they  wish  to  speak  m  sequence  The  way 
the  orders  read  at  the  present  time.  I  be- 
lieve, they  are  interrupted  by  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr   Percy'.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  wonder.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  would  consider  a 
request  that  the  order  be  changed  so 
that  Mr  Percy's  order  would  appear  first 
to  be  followed  by  Mr    Bfi.i.mon  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  make  such  request 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  must  tell  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  not  here  at  this  moment.  I  un- 
derstand the  constraints  of  time  we  have 
this  morning,  but  I  think  we  have  no 
other  alternative  except  to  await  his  ar- 
rival and  charge  that  time  against  his 
special  order  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  might  i  suggest,  if  the 
majority  leader  is  agreeable,  that  while 
»e  are  awaiting  tlie  first  speaker  we 
charge  the  time  so  utilized  pro  rata 
against  the  three  special  orders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  ilie  ab.sencc 
of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BELLMON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon)  is 
recognized. 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE   FEDER.^L  BUDGET 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  over  the 
6  years  I  have  worked  within  the  scope 
of  the  congressional  budget  pro?e.-.s.  both 
as  ranking  member  ol  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  Member  of  thi.s  legi.'^iative 
body,  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress that  Congress  has  made  m  under- 
standing and  controlling  the  immensely 
complex  Federal  budget.  With  a  lew  ex- 
ceptions that  I  shall  enumerate  else- 
where today,  the  1974  Budget  .^tt  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  estab- 
lishini:  budgetary  control  and  decision- 
making. But.  complexity  demands  pre- 
cision, Mr  President.  There  are  nearly 
L'.OOO  individual  accounts  in  each  budget. 
Tlie  individual  analysts  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  must  analyze  nearly 
1,000  bills  each  year  having  budgetary 
significance.  The  Budget  Committee  it- 
.self  IS  required  by  the  act  to  produce  two 
budgets  each  year  after  carefully  weigh- 
iiitj  the  most  recent  economic  and  pro- 
grammatic trends.  It  would  be  a  travesty. 
Mr,  President,  to  bury  the  extr.iordmary 
efforts  of  everyone  concerned  by  any- 
thng  but  the  most  up-to-date  and  ac- 
curate budget  data  possible,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  budget  that  is  anything  less  than 
the  mast  up-to-dat€  and  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  spending  priorities  possible  is  un- 
acceptable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  budget  process 
has  helped  us  better  assess  national  pri- 
orities and  needs  in  Federal  programs  in 
light  of  projected  economic  circum- 
stances— and  I  believe  it  has  served  us 
exceptionally  well  in  this  regard — it  has 
done  so  because  the  budget  numbers  and 
forecasts  that  the  committees  produced 
were  the  best  available  to  them  Budget 
forecasts  were  never  concocted  or 
embellished. 

Just  3  weeks  ago.  Congress  approved  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1981  of  $632  4  billion  I  noted  at  the 
time,  and  I  should  like  to  reiterate  now. 
Mr.  President,  that  without  further  re- 
straint this  ceiling  is  not  only  lean  and 
tight — it  is  impossible  to  meet!  Unless 
legislative  changes  are  made  in  existing 
programs — primarily  entitlements — this 
ceiling  understates  fiscal  1981  spending 
by  at  least  $11  billion  and  probably  more 

Let  me  state  that  aga:n  for  emphasis: 
The  budget  ceiling  we  have  approved. 
$632.4    bilhon,    understates    fiscal    1981 


spending  by  at  least  $11  billion  and  prob- 
ably   more,    depending    upon   economic 

treniLs. 

When  the  budget  was  marked  up 
nearly  3  months  ago.  the  outlay  ceilmg 
was  based  upon  an  economic  scenano 
With  a  fiscal  year  inflation  rate  of  10.9 
percent,  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.5 
percent,  and  an  interest  rate  on  the  3- 
month  Treasury  bills  of  10.13  percent 
Inflation  m  the  latest  month  was  12.7 
percent  and.  as  we  all  know,  the  prime 
rat*  has  again  risen  to  18 '2  percent. 

That  has  an  enormous  impact  on  our 
budget  beca-use  of  the  h-jge  Federal  debt 
that  we  pay  interest  on. 

If  the  economy  had  suddenly  under- 
gone some  sudden  and  unpredictable 
shock  the  strikmg  difference  between 
budget  assumption  and  fact  would  be 
understandable.  But  the  fact  Is.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  has  not  been  any 
such  shock.  The  economy  will  have  a 
prolouiid  impact  on  the  level  of  Federal 
outlays  m  fiscal  year  1981.  and  we  knew 
it  when  the  budget  was  approved.  The 
amount  of  understatement,  primarily  m 
the  interest  function,  is  at  least  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  could  be  several  bilhon  dollars 
more,  depending  upon  what  happens  to 
interest  rates. 

Furthermore,  recent  estimates  on 
spend  out  rates  lor  various  entitlement 
programs  indicate  that  outlays  for  these 
programs  are  understated  by  at  least 
$2.5  billion.  For  example,  while  the  budg- 
et resolution  assumes  tliat  food  stamps 
wul  cost  $9.5  billion,  recent  CBO  and 
USDA  e.stimates  indicate  that  $U  bil- 
lion IS  a  more  real.stic  estimate. 

Appropriations  actions  reported  and 
through  conference  will  produce  spend- 
ing at  least  $2.5  billion  above  the  levels 
a.ssumed  m  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  Be.-ause  of  economics  and 
program  changes,  the  $6.4  bilhon  as- 
.■-umed  m  reconc.liation  savings,  will,  m 
lact.  be  only  $4.6  billion  of  savmgs — a 
further  io.ss  of  $1.8  billion  relative  to  the 
resolution.  Disaster  relief  will  add  an- 
other $1.9  bilhon  m  appropriat:ons  re- 
quirements above  the  amount  contamed 
m  the  budget  resolution  and  a  possible 
$2.1  bilhon  additional  may  be  required 
to  resolve  the  Penn  Central  situation. 
Experts  also  tell  us  that  $4  0  billion  of 
loan  assets  sales,  which  would  otherwise 
reduce  the  overall  level  of  outlays  may 
not.  because  of  unfavorable  mterest 
rates,  occur  dur.ng  fiscal  year  1981. 

All  told.  Mr  President,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  $632  4  bilhon  budget  is 
understated  by  $16  3  billion  that  we 
know  of  now — certainly  by  $11  billion 
tiiat  IS  accomplished  legislation — unless 
the  Congress  is  able  to  engage  m  some 
heretofore  unseen  iieroic  program  rec- 
cncil  ations.  It  is  my  understanding  as 
well  that  the  continuing  resolution  will 
do  nothing  to  reduce  this  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  exacerbate 
the  overage  by  taking  the  higher  num- 
bers m  the  House- pa.s.sed  bill,  although 
there  will  be  an  amendment  today  that 
may  change  that  situation. 

Mr  President,  we  know  this  situation 
now — in  December  1980  The  Federal 
deficit,  without  further  action  by  Con- 
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Kress  or  the  administration,  threatens  to  is  not  somethinK  that  we  just  discovered  might  be  able  to  do  that  But  with  recent 

be  around  $40  billion  or  more — not  the  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  both  disrusscd  eronomic    trends    and    with    the    rapid 

$  >7  4  billion  V  oU'd  on  the  serond  budget  the  problem  dunnK  Hoor  eoii.sidcration  of  rise    in    interest    rates,    along    with    the 

resolution.  the  budget  resolution  The  deficit  tlireat-  underfunding    of    programs,    which    we 

Let  me  say  that  again  for  emphasis,  erLs  to  be  $.=iO  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  have  di.scussed  this  morning,  it  appears 

Mr   President   From  what  we  know  now.  Mr   President.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  to  me  that  the  problems  facing  the  new 

the  deficit  for  fi.scal  vear   1981   is  likely  be  an  alarmist — there  u  every  evidence  administration    and     the    new    Budget 

to  be  somewhere  around  $40  billion  and  that  people  knowledgeable  of  such  mat-  Committee  next  year  will,  absolutely,  be 

not  the  $27  4  billion  voted  m  the  second  ters  are  well  aware  of  this  prtxspect   I  am  monumental 

budget  resolution.  reiterating  the  probability  to  remind  us  We   are   setting   up   a   situation   here 

It  should   not  come  as  a   surprise  to  all  of  the  task  the  Reagan  administration  which  is  going  to  make  it  almost  certain 

anyone  that  President  Reagan  will  likely  undertakes  as  they  face  the  prosi^ect  of      that^ • 

be  forced  U)  reestimate  the  budget  total  finding  and  effecting  substantial  cut.s  m  The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
upwards    before   he   can    even    begin   to  a  budget  which  will  have  been  appropri-  pore    The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
propose  budgeUiry  savings.  Through  no  ated  and  in  place  for  6  months  before  ator  that  the  time  hius  expirwi 
fault   of    a    Reagan    administration,    the  their  actions  can  be  made  effective   The  Mr   DOMENICI   Mr   President,  a  par- 
I»resident-elect  will  be  forced  .sometime  second,  budget  resolution  calls  for  spend-  h.imentary  inciuiry. 

next    year    to    .submit    to    Congre.ss    the  mg  ceiling  of  $632  4  billion,  revenues  of  T^^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Natiori's  first  request  for  a  trillion-dol-  $605  billion,  a  deficit  of  $27  4  billion  and  jxire   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

lar-debt  ceding    The  point  is.  Mr   Pre.si-  a  publi;  debt  not  to  exceed  $978  6  billion  Mr    DOMENICI    \Va.s  there  a  second 

dent,  that  this  Congress  has  placed  the  President-elect    Reagan    has    vowed    to  order  for  the  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico' 

new  admiiu.stration  in  a  difficult  position  trim   2   percent   from   this   budget    But  Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

by  not  recogni/mg  the  true  costs  of  its  everyone  should  note  that  he  will  not  be  pore  The  Senator  Irom  New  Mexico  has 

own  actions.  tnmrmng  from  a  $632.4  billion  base  but  a  special  order. 

I   will  not  be  back  next  year  to  face  rather  a  $643  to  S650  billion  base.  And.  Mr,  DOMENICI    Is  the  Senator  from 

the  difficult  task  that  most  of  my  col-  the  new  President  has  been  willed  this  New  Mexico  in  order  now  to  use  his? 

leagues   will    face—  finding   difficult   cuts  out-of -control  budget  by  us.  bv  this  Con-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

in  a  budget  that  is  growing  rampantly,  gress    and    this    administration — not    a  pore.  The  Senator  is  correct    Tlie  Sena- 

I  am  confident  that  the  n^w   chairman  $978.6  billion  public  debt — but  a  public  tors  order  was  to  follow  that  of  the  Sen- 

of    the    Budget    Committee,    my    friend  debt  which  will,  for  the  first  time  in  our  ator  from  Oklahoma 

from  New   Mexico   'Mr    Domenich,  the  Nations  history  exceed  $1  trillion.  Mr    DOMENICI    I   yield   as  much  of 

committee    members   and    the   Congress  Appropriation  bi'ls  reported  and  con-  my  time  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

will  strive  diligently  to  bring  control  to  ferenced  exceed  budget  assumptions  by  want". 

the  deteriorating  condition  of  our  na-  at  least  $.5  billion  Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  as  I  was 
tional  finances,  I  would  further  hope.  Reconciliation  achieved  $2  2  billion  .saying,  the  net  result  of  what  we  have 
Mr  President,  that  when  the  .supple-  le.ss  savings  on  the  deficit  than  the  done  here  is  to  leave  an  enormous  head- 
mentals,  third  budget  resolutions  or.  Senate  resolution  envisioned.  ache  for  the  new  administration  and  for 
more  hopefully,  thoughtful  Initiatives  to  Spending  is  estimated  to  be  running  the  new  Budget  Committee 
reduce  six-ndmg  arc  propo.sed  next  year.  $2.5  billion  ahead  of  budget  assumptiorii  It  is  very  likely  that  rather  than  being 
that  we  all  remember  that  this  was  a  due  mainly  to  the  Inability  of  thLs  Con-  able  to  produce  the  kinds  of  reductions 
foreseeable  circumstan-e — not  one  gress  to  bring  entitlement  programs  un-  in  Government  spending  winch  President 
brought  about  by  a  new  Republican  dcr  control.  Reagan  has  anticunited.  that  just  to  live 
Senate  or  a  new  Reagan  administration  Disaster  relief  and  business  bailouts  up  to  the  programs  Congress  has  alreadr 
but  by  many  years  of  excessive  Federal  may  add  another  $1  9  billion  and  eco-  passed,  which  are  underfu-ided  by  some- 
spending-and  excesses  which  were  not  nomics  may  dictate  another  loss  of  $4  thing  like  $lfi  billion,  the  new  admlnls- 
recognized  by  Congress  second  budget  billion  In  asset  sales,  which  Senator  tration  may  be  lorced  to  send  up  a  sup- 
resolution,  with  the  understatement  of  bellmon  already  mentioned.  plemental  early  in  the  new  term  which 
spending   which   I   have  outlined.  xhe  budget  is  indeed  out  of  control  will  make  it  appear  they  are  actually  in- 

Mr.  President.   I  ask  unanimous  con-  U  will  take  preat  effort  and  persistence  creasing  spending  when,  in  fact,  all  they 

sent  that  a  table  I  have  showing  these  by  the  administration  and  every  Mem-  will  be  doing  is  trying  to  be  honest  and 

overages  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ber  of  C  ongress  to  bring  the  budget  into  admit  what  the  bills  already  passed  will 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  rational  alincm«>nt  with  our  means— to  cost.                           ^       „  v,      ,  .      t»  . 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  preserve  the  $27  4  billion  deficit  of  the  I  hope  the  record  will  be  pain.  It  is 

follo^.s  second  budget  resolution— let  alone  cut  understated  by  something  in  the  range 

„       w.                               J.            JK  J    .  below  the  $632  4  billion  spending  ceiling  of  $16  billion,  certainly  more  than  $11 

Possible  overages  compared  to  second  budget  utriuw  mt:  »oo^i  umiuu  spcuuiuK  inuns  v                                     .        ^,   .^„  ,„„. 

resolution  We  know  this  now— with  President  Car-  billion,  and  it  will  be  a  tremendou--  prob- 

Biliion  ter  in  the  White  House  and  a  Democrat  lem  to  avoid  having  what  appears  to  be 

Outlay*  m  second  resolution $632  4  Congress— and    honesty    demands    that  increased  Government  spending  in  this 

Overage  due  to  we  admit  it.  The  budget  that  President  first   fiscal   year    It   will   be   fiscal   year 

Higher  interest  costs -      ^15  Reagan  will   have   to  cut   is  not   $632  4  1982  tjefore  the  new  administration  can 

spending  for  entitlement  prognims    ^2  6  ^^^         ^^^  ^^^^  j,^^    g^^  ^^,,j^,^  really  get  a  handle  on  fiscal  affairs,  al- 

Appropriations  bills  reported. +2.5  President    vesterdav  we  Passed  a  though  I  hope  thev  will  make  .some  mon- 

Redured  reconcllatlon  saving* 4-1.8  Mr.  hresiaeni,  >esieraa>   we  passeu  a  ,,^~r,„,  ^_^.,^  „^-., ,,,„,,„  „__^,,,,,.  f,„ai 

Disaster  relief               ! +1.9  historic    reconciliation    bill— a    first    In  umental  efforts  earh  on  to  produce  fiscal 

iTnn  Central  bailout +2  1  the  200-year  history  of  this  legislative  responsibQity. 

Reduced  loan  asset  sales +4  0  body    I  can  assure  my  departing  col-  So  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  new  cnatr- 

league  from  Oklahoma  that  this  Sena-  man  of  Jie  Budget  Committee,  we  have 

Total  possible  overage... +16.3  ^j.  ^.jj,  ^^  ^.^at  he  can  to  use  the  tooLs  Ip^t  him  a  lot  of  headaches   I  know  the 

^ ,                             =^^  of  the  budget  process  to  achieve  budget  Senator  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  good 

Total  potential  outlays..... 648.7  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  deal.   But    I   wish   we   were   le:ving   this 

Mr  IX:)MENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield  of  runaway  spending  Nations  fiscal  affairs  in  better  shape, 

me  5  minutes'  Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President.  I  thank  W    PERCY    Will   the   Senator  yield 

Mr    BELLMON.  I  am  very  happy  to  the  new  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com-  'or  ^  Question'' 

yield  to  my  friend.  mittee  i  Mr  Domenici  '  for  hLs  statement  ^^     BELLMON     The    Senator    irom 

Mr    DOMENICI    Mr    President.  Sena-  Frankly.  I  want  to  apologize  to  Sena-  ^''^^l^'^°ii?Ti^  v^""^" 

tor  Beli.mon  has  spelled  the  situation  out  tor    Domenici    for    the    problems    he    is  r.     ^„,.J;  V        L  i  i  „  »«  r,„t  thu 

quite  clearlv     the  .s«x-ond  budget  resolu-  going    to    inherit    as    chairman    of    the  ^    PERO     I  would  like  to  put  this 

tion  pa.ssed  just  3  weeks  ai-o  has  under-  Budget  Committee  It  had  been  my  hope  Question  to  both  my  colleagues, 

stated  the  level  of  outlays  under  current  that  we  could,  through  the  budget  proc-  In    the    Governmental    Affairs    Com- 

law  by  $11  to  $16  billion  This  is  not  a  sit-  ess,   achieve   balance   m    the   budget.    It  mittee,  then  the  Government  Operations 

uation  that  has  suddenly  overtaken  us.  It  looked  for  a  time  early  this  year  that  we  Committee,    I    worked    for    3    years    on 
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budget  reform,  the  original  bill  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Ervin.  and  Senator 
Muskie  joined  us.  We  put  about  3  years 
in  on  It 

At  the  time  we  did  so.  we  said  then 
that  no  matter  how  hard  we  worked  on 
it.  It  would  probably  be  an  imperfect 
process. 

We  had  immeasurable  help  from  Sen- 
ator Robert  C  Byrd.  because  it  involved 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  prece- 
dents we  wanted  to  meet,  the  firm  dates 
which  made  it  the  pending  business,  to 
give  every  power  po.ssible  to  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Of  course,  we  did  have,  at  first,  some 
stiff  opposition  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  then  understand- 
ing from  the  Appropr.ations  Committee 

The  budget  process  has  far  exceeded 
our  expe(  tations  as  the  authors  of  that 
legislation  It  is  attributable  m  great 
part  to  the  leadership  we  have  had.  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  He  has  been  a  Governor,  has  had  a 
budget,  knows  what  it  was  like  to  work 
with  his  own  legislature,  and  he  has 
done  a  masterful  job  Ed  Muskie  did  a 
great  job  in  being  chairman;  and.  of 
course.  Senator  Hollings  is  the  subse- 
quent chairman  and  has  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Bellmon. 

The  teamwork  and  bipartisanshiji 
have  been  absolutely  remarkable.  We 
could  not  be  more  pleased  Of  course, 
now  we  will  have  a  Republican  chair- 
man. Senator  Domenici.  whose  devotion 
to  the  budget  process  and  the  energy  he 
has  put  into  it  have  been  remarkable. 

I  have  made  the  decision  to  leave  the 
ranking  minority  membership  and  to 
give  up  the  chairmnnship  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  to 
move  to  the  chairmanship — if  my  col- 
leagues sec  fit  to  elect  me-  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  will  be  the 
second  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 

I  have  had  discussions  with  Senator 
Roth,  who  is  a  full  supporter  of  the 
budget  process  He  has  a  set  of  priorities 
that  I  have  concurred  with  completei;. 
and  on  which  I  wish  to  work  with  him. 
But  I  have  said  to  him  that  one  of  the 
most  important  thin:;s  to  me  on  which 
I  would  like  to  continue  the  continuity  m 
the  subcommittee  I  will  chair  would  be 
oversight  on  the  budget  process. 

In  the  di.scussions  Senator  Bellmon 
and  I  have  had  about  the  process,  there 
have  occurred  to  him,  I  know',  certain 
thoughts — now  that  he  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  years — as  to 
modification,  chances,  and  improvements 
we  could  make  in  the  process.  I  assume 
that  those  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Domenici  We  would  be  honored 
and  pleased  to  have  hearin'^s — I  will  co- 
ordinate this  with  Senator  Roth,  who 
will  be  chairman — and  give  Senator 
Bellmon,  the  new  chairman,  and  Sena- 
tor Rollings  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  our  committee,  to  see  what 
changes,  if  any.  can  be  made  to  impro\e 
and  refine  the  process. 

I  ask  Senator  Bellmon  if  that  is  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes — that  he  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  at  a  time  con- 
venient to  Senator  Roth,  the  committee, 
and  himself,  to  help  us  with  the  process 


of  perfecting  an  instrument  that  has 
worked  well  and  that  we  feel  now,  in  the 
light  of  Senator  Bellmons  experience, 
can  be  made  to  work  even  better. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  Senator  Percy  for  the  inspired 
work  that  was  done  in  developing  the 
Budget  Act.  I  believe  it  is  an  act  that  has 
served  Congress  and  the  countrj'  ex- 
tremely well. 

Frankly,  I  am  amazed  at  the  insights 
and  the  understanding  that  went  into 
the  development  of  the  act.  Personally. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  know  the 
key  role  Senator  Percy  had.  and  I  com- 
mend him  publicly  at  this  time  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made.  I  con- 
sider the  Budget  Act  to  be  probably  the 
single  most  important  action  Congress 
has  taken  in  the  12  years  I  have  been 
here. 

In  response  to  the  question  by  Senator 
Percy.  I  state  that  I  have  prepared  a 
lengthy  letter  to  Senator  Percy-,  at  his 
request,  which  details  many  changes 
in  the  Budget  Act  that  I  feel  would 
strengthen  the  process.  This  letter  wUl 
be  in  the  mail  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
and  if  the  Senator  has  no  objection,  I 
hope  to  put  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow, 
.so  that  other  Members  may  know  about 
the  suggested  changes. 

The  act.  fundamentally,  is  sound. 
There  are  some  slight  variations  that 
experience  has  proved  are  needed. 

I  would  be  happy  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington and  appear  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  present 
these  suggestions  and  to  respond  to 
any  questions  Members  might  have.  I 
have  not  shown  the  letter  to  Senator 
Domenici.  but  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  If  he  will  remain  m  the  Cham- 
ber until  my  special  order  comes  up.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  an  additional 
question, 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  my 
order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ford  > .  Pour  minutes  and  twenty  seconds 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr,  President.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  Senator  Percy-'s 
inquiry  about  hearings  on  the  Budget 
Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  have  joint  jurisdic- 
tion with  reference  to  amendments.  I  say 
this  to  Senator  Percy.  It  needs  oversight 
and  probably  needs  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. I  believe  we  should  work  to- 
gether— Senator  Percy.  Senator  Roth, 
and  I — to  see  whether  it  might  be  better 
to  hold  some  joint  hearings  I  think  we 
ha\e  some  built-in  insights  since  we 
have  been  living  with  it. 

Senator  Bellmon  will  be  giving  us  his 
experience.  However,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  hold  them  jointly,  so  that  the 
1  roduct  that  comes  out  is  already  tem- 
pered by  the  experience  and  the  general 
jun.sdicticn  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  area.  Perhaps  we  could 
leave  that  issue  open  and  discuss  it  as 
we  get  our  new  committee  in  full  swing 
and  see  what  our  workload  is  in  terms 
of  the  first  resolution,  and  leave  that 
issue  open. 

I   just  want   Senator   Percy   to  know 


that,  yes,  we  think  some  amendments 
are  necessary  and  we  want  to  work  on 
them.  We  probably  want  to  work  w-ith 
him,  rather  than  have  two  separate 
thrusts. 

Mr,  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
in  this  way  to  my  distmgmshed  col- 
league : 

We  do  have  joint  jurisdiction.  It  was 
intended  that  way.  We  welcome  it.  We 
do  find  sometimes,  when  a  committee  is 
reorganizing  itself,  and  it  may  come  up. 
that  we  need  more  authority,  more 
power,  which  might  detract  something 
irom  other  commi.tees.  Tnere  might  be 
an  advantage  then  in  havmg  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  handle 
that  aspect  ol  it.  because  we  fought  that 
battle.  We  fought  it  w.th  every  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate, 

We  fo'ught  that  down  the  Ime.  The 
Rules  Committee  and  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  could  not  have  been  more  helpful 
in  helping  us  and  having  the  Appropna- 
t.ons  Committee  see  that  there  had  to 
be  some  yieldmg  of  turf  and  territory  If 
we  were  going  to  get  anyplace.  It  would 
determme  whether  this  Congress  had  a 
budget  and  the  discipline.  We  had  to 
stop  this  pellmell  appropriating  of 
money  in  the  last  few  days  of  a  session. 
when  no  one  even  knew  what  we  were 
doing. 

That  is  all  out  the  window  now.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  discipline  of 
meaning  it  when  we  say  that  we  start 
the  fiscal  vear  on  October  1.  that  we 
have  the  budget  October  1,  and  that  we 
do  not  let  it  slip  the  way  we  did  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  held  m 
abeyance.  It  can  be  discussed  with  Sen- 
ator Roth.  He  will  be  the  chairman.  The 
basic  decision  should  be  worked  out 
jointly  with  us.  If  it  would  save  every- 
one's time,  perhaps  joint  hearings  could 
be  held  and  we  each  could  come  up  with 
our  own  report  But  let  us  take  the  onus 
of  fighting  some  of  the  battles  of  the 
Senator's  committee,  battles  in  which 
the  Senator'.s  committee  may  not  be  quite 
successful.  We.  with  our  independent 
jurisdiction  of  organization,  perhaps 
could  do  a  more  impartial  job.  but  it 
must  be  done  in  cooperation,  and  really 
in  cooperation  wnth  every  other  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  That  is  the  way 
we  worked  it  out  before,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  should  work  it  this  time 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr   DOMENICI    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  have  imder  my 
special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PERCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BELLMON 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  before  I 
begin  the  purpose  for  which  I  asked  for 
time  this  morning.  I  say  to  Senator  Bell- 
mon that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
leagues I  have  ever  worked  with  in  any 
field  I  have  been  in — busness.  labor,  edu- 
cation. Government,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  saw  him  in  his  home  State  early  in 
my  career.  I  saw  the  affection  and  love 
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!>or.ple  had  for  him.  I  saw  the  way  he 
was  devoted  to  his  State  and  to  hii> 
Nation.  His  service  in  the  US.  Senate  has 
been  magnificent,  not  only  m  the  fields 
in  which  he  has  been  involved  immedi- 
atelv  but  also  as  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  and  range  of  his  knowledge. 

At  thi.s  time.  I  wish  not  only  to  ac- 
claim him  publicly  for  what  he  has  done 
but  also  t^  tell  him  something  that  may 
plea.se  him  Aii  idea  that  he  has  been 
workinK  on.  and  we  have  been  working 
on  together,  is  to  draw  the  relationsh.p 
between  a  credible  foreign  policy  and  a 
strong  national  defense.  I  have  talked 
this  over  with  former  President  Nixon.  1 
have  just  left  breakfast  with  Dr.  Brze- 
zinski  and  discussed  the  matter  of  the 
National  Security  Council  working  on 
Ihi.s  problem. 

I  am  pledged,  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  carry  on 
this  concept  and  to  work  and  hopefully 
have  Senator  Bei.lmon  in  Washington 
frequently  to  consult  and  help  us. 

I  had  a  telephone  call  from  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated industrialists  and  outstanding 
busine.ssm€n  in  America  todov,  who  said 
that  he  was  plca.sed  that  I  was  going  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  He  knows  that  I  am  going 
to  cut  the  budget  10  percent  to  start 
with,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
twice  the  output  with  10  percent  less 
money,  and  that  is  our  goal.  It  is  not 
goiHK  to  be  easy  to  accomplish. 

But  he  is  so  impressed  with  what  we 
think  and  what  he  thinks  is  necessary. 
In  order  to  have  a  credible  foreign  poUcy 
we  must  have  a  strong  national  defense. 
We  camiot  be  out  there  with  strong 
words  and  a  weak  stick.  Wc  have  to  have 
power  and  force  behind  what  we  say. 

When  we  say  we  draw  the  line  this 
far  and  no  farther  in  the  Gulf  and  we 
have  nothing  out  there,  that  is  not  a 
credible  foreign  policy  when  wc  scram- 
ble to  get  od,  steal  it  and  take  it  away 
and  expose  other  areas  of  the  world  as 
wc  have  done. 

Ttii.s  gentleman  said  he  is  so  strongly 
and  firmly  of  the  m  nd  that  this  is  a  con- 
cept that  must  be  furthered  that  he  will 
recommend  as  head  of  his  foundation  a 
tyrant  of  $'..  million  to  $1  million 
be  made  available  to  any  institutions  that 
we  can  find  and  pick  in  ths  country  that 
will  do  the  best  job,  whether  it  is  the 
Georgetown  Institute  of  Strategic  Stud- 
ies or  tiie  Hoover  Institute,  whoever  it 
miKht  be. 

I  wi.sh  to  coun.sel  with  my  distinguished 
•  <illea«ue  as  I  did  with  Dr  Brzezinski,  as 
I  will  with  Dr.  Kissinger  and  I  certa  nly 
will  with  Governor  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  Bush  when  they  are  in  office  to 
work  together  with  the  administra»ion, 
but  al.so  to  do  wth  now  private  funds  to 
gel  some  of  the  Pnest  minds  in  this  coun- 
try working  on  one  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems we  have.  That,  of  course,  leads  me 
to  ttie  purpose  of  my  calling  for  th's  time 
to  talk  about  the  economy  and  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  and  the  interrela- 
iion.ship  among  having  a  strong  economy, 
M  balanced  budget,  a  sound  fiscal  pro- 
t;ram.  low  unemployment,  low  interest 
<osts  and  rates,  low  nflation — all  of  that 
relates    to    our    defense    establishment 


which  In  efTect  relates   to   our   foreign 
policy. 

If  we  have  a  real  growth  of  5  percent 
and  we  have  14-percent  inflation  that 
means  we  have  a  19-percent  increase  in 
our  budget  for  defense  expenditures. 
Where  do  we  get  lower  taxes''  How  do  we 
get  the  incentive  for  capital  formation? 
All  of  those  things  are  tied  together. 

Senator  Bellmon  mav  be  thinking  he 
is  leaving  the  Senate,  but  he  is  not  leav- 
ing his  fellow  colleagues  who  are  going 
to  lean  heav.ly  on  his  vision  and  fore- 
sight and  the  way  he  has  magnificently 
applied  himself  in  the  greatest  tradition 
of  the  Senate  I  think  he  has  been  one 
of  the  finest  Senators  whom  this  body 
has  ever  had  the  privilege  to  have,  and 
I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  tr.bute  which  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  has  just  made. 

I  wish  to  say  only  two  things. 

First  of  all,  the  news  that  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  press  ahead  to  find  a  way  to 
coordinate  better  our  defense  policy  and 
our  fore  gn  policy  is  probably  the  best 
news  I  have  had  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate. 

It  has  made  no  sense  at  all  to  me  that 
we  advance  our  defense  spending  by  2 
percent.  3  percent,  5  percent,  some  arbi- 
trary number,  with  no  concept  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  actually  forward- 
ing our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

I  believe  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  w.ll  be  able 
to  work  with  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  defense  establishment  is 
able  to  forward  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives, and  this  is  certainly  great  news 
to  me. 

Also  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
mitiative  he  took  in  gomg  immediately, 
even  before  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  having  conservations 
there  with  the  highest  officials  of  that 
government. 

The  world  situation  has  developed  now 
so  tliere  are  only  two  nations  that  seem 
to  have  the  capacity  to  sustain  major 
arms  conflict,  and  if  we  can  somehow 
work  out  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  will  go  a  long  way 
in  preserving  peace  on  this  planet. 

I  commend  Senator  Percy  for  the 
initiative  he  took  and  the  obvious  suc- 
cesses he  enjoyed  while  he  was  m  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned is  in  very  good  hands  for  the  next 
several  years,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  leaving  the  Senate  with  that  knowl- 
edge, 

Mr.  PERCV.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much. 

I  have  one  additional  comment  on  the 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  had  an  unusual 
meeting  with  the  Defense  Minister 
Ustmov  whom  very  few  Americans  and 
very  few  Europeans  have  met  Chancellor 
Schmidt  the  night  before  I  left  asked  that 
I  make  every  effort  to  meet  with  him, 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Military 


Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  spent  4 
hjurs  with  them  in  conference.  At  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  I  found  he  had 
never  been  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  united  him  to  come  to 
meet  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  outlined  the  five  goals  that 
our  new  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  John  Tower,  had  just  the  day 
before  enunciated,  that  I  picked  up  out 
of  cabled  traffic,  the  five  goals  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  asked 
President  Brezhnev,  and  I  asked  also 
others  of  his  colleagues  if  they  disagree 
with  those  goals  as  objective,  reasonable 
goals  for  this  country  to  have,  and  I 
found  no  real  di.sagreement  with  them. 

I  said,  "We  would  like  to  better  under- 
stand what  your  goals  are.  where  you 
would  like  to  go,  what  is  your  objective 
and  goal  for  your  military  establishment, 
for  your  political  goals  with  respect  to 
the  Th'Td  World.  Let  us  exchange  ideas." 

And  if  mv  distinguished  colleague. 
John  Tower,  would  be  willing  and  would 
be  joined  by  Senator  Pell  on  the  new 
minority  side  and  Senator  John  Stennis 
on  the  new  minority  side,  we  could  have 
a  joint  session  together  and  just  talk 
across  the  table  and  better  understand 
each  other. 

That  is  going  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
process  that  Senator  Bellmon  has 
alerted  me  to  that  we  must  do,  and  it  is 
go'ng  to  be.  I  th'nk.  an  undertaking  that 
will  be  worthy  of  h's  continuing  Interest 
and  close  a.ssociation  with  us.  and  I 
welcome  it. 
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PHIL  KLUTZNICK 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  election 
victories  are  joyful  events  for  those  in 
the  winning  party,  but  there  is  a  certam 
personal  regret  in  saying  goodbye  to  peo- 
ple whom  one  knows  and  respects.  I  have 
r.sked  the  Senate  leadership  to  set  aside 
time  this  morning  so  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues might  comment  on  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  have  worked  intimately 
and  closely  for  so  many  years  and  for 
whom  I  have  such  great  respect.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Philip  Klutznick  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  long-time  friend 
and  colleague  in  Government  who  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  closely  worked 
with  him  through  a  part  of  his  very  ex- 
tensive career  as  a  businessman  and  pub- 
lic figure.  In  the  year  that  he  has  served 
as  a  Cabinet  member  and  trusted  advisor 
to  President  Carter.  Phil  Klut/nick  has 
imparted  his  own  high  standards  of  dedi- 
cation, management,  and  achievement  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Although  he  has  risen  to  national  and, 
indeed,  international  prominence  as  a 
statesman,  a  businessman,  and  a  hu- 
manitarian. Secret  ar>-  Klutznick  has  re- 
mained a  loyal  son  of  the  Midwest.Few 
men  have  worked  h  irdcr  for  the  people 
of  their  State  and  their  city.  The  com- 
mon purpose  uniting  Phil's  achievements 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State 
Housing  Authority  founder  of  the  Urban 
Investment  and  Development  Corp  .  and 
developer  of  Chicago's  downtown  Water- 
tower  Place  and  suburban  Park  Forest 
has  been  a  passionate  comnutment  to 


improve  the  commimity  of  which  he  is  a 
vital  part  Some  men  leave  only  monu- 
ments of  .stone,  Phil's  achievements  are 
written  m  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
Otnefited  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  hLs  good  work.s  for  years  to  come 

It  was  with  both  local  and  national 
pride  that  I  recently  joined  many  of  Sec- 
retary Klutznick  s  fncnds  in  honoring 
turn  a-s  he  received  the  Adlai  Steven.soii 
Award  for  Inlernalionul  Service  from  the 
United  Nations  A.s.sociation  of  Illinois 
and  Greater  Chicago.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Adlai  St^'vcnson  than  the  career  of  hi.s 
good  friend  and  protege.  Phil  Klutznick 

No  one.  I  believe,  could  better  exem- 
plify the  ideaLs  of  public  service  than  my 
fnend  Phil  Klutznick.  Others  might  have 
justifiably  been  content  to  reap  the 
privileges,  powers  and  honors  tliat  are 
the  rewards  of  an  eminently  succe.ssful 
business  career.  Secretary  Klutznick  has 
in-stead  chosen  to  dedicate  his  valuable 
time  and  remarkable  energy  to  helping 
those  in  need  lx.>th  at  home  and  abroad 
As  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  he  was  an 
advocate  of  increa-sed  a.ssistance  to  de- 
veloping nations.  Many  remember  hi.s 
strong  appeals  before  the  General  .'As- 
sembly and  his  selfless  work  behind  the 
scenes  for  what  he  called  "a  new  impetas 
to  national  and  international  efforts 
aimed  against  poverty,  illiteracy  and  dis- 
ease in  developing  countne.'^  '  A  decade 
later,  turning  his  words  into  works.  Phil 
Klutznick  as  a  member  of  President 
Ford's  Advisory  Committee  on  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees,  assisted  in  the  reset- 
tlement in  the  United  States  of  thou- 
."sands  of  people  fleeing  Southeast  Asia. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  talents  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  bipartisanship  of  his 
social  vision  Philip  Klutznick  has  served 
under  seven  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  as  u  Commi.s.sioner  of 
Federal  Public  Housing  under  President 
Roosevelt  or  as  delegate  to  the  U.N.  un- 
der President  Eisenhower  or  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  President  Carter. 
PhiJ  Klutznick  has  left  behind  him  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  successes. 

During  his  brief  tenure  at  Commerce 
over  the  past  year  the  Secretary  has 
served  the  basiness  community  well.  As 
a  tireless  manager  he  began  his  day  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  often 
worked  late  into  the  night  and  some- 
times— I  have  been  there.  I  was  there  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  when  it  was  very 
late  indeed  because  when  I  left  he  con- 
tnued  to  stay  right  on  with  his  work  into 
the  night.  I  understand  from  those  whose 
pri\ilege  it  was  to  sene  under  him  that 
the  Secretary  demanded  and  rccfued  the 
same  high  measure  of  ;)orformance  that 
he  imposed  upon  himself  Bureaucrats 
and  businessmen  learned  in  very  sliort 
order  not  to  confuse  humility  and  an  un- 
pretentious demeanor  for  firmness  of 
purpose. 

Knowledgeable  of  the  ways  of  [wwer 
in  Washington  the  S<>cretary  played  a 
Willing  and  vital  role  in  the  lesislative 
process.  I  am  particularly  thankful  to 
Secretary  Klutznick  for  his  involvement 
in  enacting  the  shippers  export  declara- 
tion legislation  which  I  sponsored  This 
legislation  averted  serious  problems 
which  would  have  arisen  if  our  Nation's 
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exporters'  confidential  information  had 
become  public. 

Through  his  personal  attention  and 
contact  with  Congress,  Secretary  Klutz- 
nck  has  .sen-ed  the  American  business 
commtmity  well.  Much  credit,  for  exam- 
ple, must  be  given  to  him  for  his  per- 
sonal contributions  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  this  year's  patent  reform  legis- 
lation which  should  assust  our  Nation's 
ability  to  utilize  our  innovations,  a  sub- 
ject we  have  discussed  at  great  length 
l>ersonally,  privately  in  his  office  a  goal 
that  he  established  for  himself,  and  in 
a  remarkably  short  period  of  time  has 
accomplished  an  immense  amount  of 
jjood.  Great  progress  has  been  made  Al- 
ways happy  to  sell  what  he  t)elieves  m. 
Phil  has  appeared  before  numerous  com- 
mittee.s  of  Congress  to  sp>eak  m  favor 
of  product  liability  insurance  and  export 
trading  companies. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  commented 
on  the  Secretary's  willingness  to  meet 
With  us  in  our  offices  to  explore  these 
and  many  other  ideas  he  has  to  help 
American  business  I  think  many  of  you 
have  also  learned  what  I  knew  long  ago — 
It  IS  very  hard  to  say  "No'  to  Phil  Klutz- 
nick. 

Wlnle  the  list  of  Secretary  Klutznick's 
achievenients  at  Commerce  would  easily 
(onsumc  the  remainder  of  my  allotted 
time  I  hesitate  to  conclude  without  mak- 
ing special  note  of  his  contnbutions  to 
our  domestic  industry  and  our  interna- 
tional trading  posture.  .As  cochairman  of 
the  Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Committee 
Secretary  Klutznick  worked  to  fashion  a 
program  that  was  applauded  by  industry 
and  labor — no  easy  task  for  solving  a 
problem  that  is  critical  to  not  only  my 
State  but  to  those  of  many  of  you  in  this 
Chamber. 

Throughout  his  life  Secretary  Klutz- 
nick has  believed  in  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  free  trade  between  nations  and 
particularly  the  opening  of  new  foreign 
markets  to  American  exporters.  Thank.s 
m  part  to  Secretary  Klutznick  that  belief 
IS  becoming  a  reality.  Recently  it  wa.s  my 
pleasure  to  attend  the  openinc  in  Chi- 
cago of  the  America-China  Trade  Ex- 
hibit presided  o\cr  by  tiie  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  winch  I  had  the  privilege  of 
cochainng.  and  which  I  believe  is  a  great 
st-ep  forward. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  m  my  brief 
remarks  today  I  have  shown  that  the 
accomplishments  of  Secretary  Klutznick 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
consist.ent  with  his  long  career  of  suc- 
cessful accomphsliments  m  Government. 
Others  who  follow  would  do  well  to  walk 
m  the  footst<>ps  of  Phil  Klutznick  I  wish 
my  friend  well  in  whatever  challenge  he 
chooses  to  rise  to  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha\e  print.ed  in  the  Record  my 
original  statement  in  presenting  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statement     or     Hon.     Charles     H.     Percy 
US.    Senator    From    Illinois 

Senator  Percy.  Mr  Chairman.  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  appear  be- 
fore you  for  the  second  time  now  to  present 


an  ininolsan  for  this  post  I  fee!  very  strong- 
ly about  this  appointment  In  part  because 
I  was  asked  to  come  down  m  a  similar  ca- 
pacity by  President  Eisenhower  and  could 
not  at  the  lime 

Pete  Peterson  my  successor  at  Bell  i  How- 
ell, made  it.  and  I  presected  him  to  this 
committee  and  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction I  have  served  wnh  Mr  Klutz- 
mclc  in  the  business  community  for  three 
decades  in  Chicago  and  I  think  that  com- 
ing from  '.he  heartland  of  America  we  like 
to  look  upon  Illinois  as  the  hub  of  com- 
merce, finance,  and  manufacturing  In  the 
country 

This  kind  of  a  business  experience  is  an 
extraordinary  asset  for  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Certainly  Pete  Peterson  proved  that, 
and  I  know  that  Philip  Klutznick  will  as  weU. 

He  understands  the  Importance  of  trade 
and  economic  development  which  is  a  vital 
quality  for  a  Secreta.'y  of  Commerce  to  have 
He  understands  relationship?  between  our 
domestic  production  and  commerce  and 
manufacturing  eforts  and  our  interna- 
tional obligations  and  dependence  and  the 
trrowing  importance  of  both  exports  and  Im- 
ports to  keep  American  enterpn.se  going 

The  nominal  Ion  of  Philip  Klutznick  to  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  1  think,  is  an  astute 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration With  extensive  international  ex- 
perience as  a  businessman  and  diplomat. 
he  will  contribute  greatly  to  promoting 
lagging  US  exports,  which  the  Commerce 
Department  has  recently  carved  out  to  be 
one  of  theL"-  primary  missions 

I  know  he  is  also  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  the  fatal  flaw  in  our  .American  econ- 
omy today:  Lagging  development  innova- 
tion, particularly  the  lagging  number  of  ap- 
plications for  patents  by  American  enter- 
prise as  against  applications  being  made  by 
the  Japanese,  Germans  and  other  people 
abroad,  and  also  lagging  productivity  Lack 
of  innovation  and  lagging  productivity  are 
at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  problems  of  our 
automotive  industry  today  We  have  been 
outstripped  by  many  manufacturers  and 
developers  abroad  in  the  automotive  field 

Last  year,  productivity  in  the  auti.imobile 
industry,  as  I  mention?d  just  this  morning 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate    actually  dropped 

I  6  percent  Now  that  is  catastrophic  when 
compared  with  the  increases  in  productivity 
that  our  automotive  industry  experienced  — 
leading  American  manufacturers — -for  so 
many  years  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  problems  in  the  automotive  field  today, 
and  I  think  Phil  Klutznick's  knowledge  of 
that  and  his  determination  to  do  some- 
thmg  about  it  certainly  comes  to  this  Gov- 
ernment at  a  crucial  time 

We  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  person 
with  such  vast  experience  in  all  areas  of 
world  trade,  business  development  and  ecc»- 
nomlc  policy  as  Phil  Klutznick  He  has  had 
a  successful  career  in  law.  in  busine.ss  and 
diplomacy  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing, most  perceptive  and  Immensely  effec- 
tive and  creatine  men  that  I  have  ever 
known  His  keen  insight  into  how  a  city 
should  best  develop  is  phenomenal,  and  re- 
building the  cities  of  .^merica,  getting  in- 
dustry to  come  back  into  the  city  building 
tax  bases  in  the  city  is  a  problem  every 
city  in  America  has  Even.-  city  faced  with 
financial  problems  today  should  thank  heav- 
ens we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  skill 
he  can   bring  to  city  development 

This  talent  is  exemplified  by  his  contri- 
butions to  Chicago  shortly  after  World  War 

II  when  cities  were  just  beginning  to  out- 
grow their  boundaries  He  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  development  of  Forest 
Park,  one  of  America's  great  suburbs  This 
new  concept  that  he  developed  at  that  time 
has  siught  on  He  later  developed  along 
with  Marshall  Field  &  Co  the  Chicago  area's 
first  regional  shopping  center. 

Many  people  would  consider  his  largest 
single   business  aclilevenjent    to   be   the   re- 
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cently  completed  Water  Tower  Place  This 
deve lopmen.  Is  lorated  at  the  north  end  of 
the  so-called  Ma«nltlcent  Mile  on  Michigan 
Avenue  It  lnrl>jdes  a  »150  million.  74-stor>' 
vertical  business  community  of  ofllces  apart- 
mentB,  department  stores,  movie  theaters, 
and  a  plush  hotel  ^  ,  .. 

Phil  Klutznu-k  himself  called  it  the  worlds 
nrst  vertical  .shopping  center  His  apartment 
„  up  on  top  of  It  and  he  said  he  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  his  mother  and  farther  that.  I 
think,  ran  a  delicatessen  store-they  lived 
UP  above  the  store  He  lives  up  above  the 
store  in  this  case,  too  It  Just  happens  to  be 
Marshall  Field  &  Co  .  and  a  few  other  little 
!(H-al  stores 

If  the  amendment  ever  Roes  through  to 
stop  construction  on  the  third  Senate  omce 
bulldlnK.  now  we  know  who  we  ought  to 
turn  that  project  over  to.  for  finding  some 
useful  purpose  for  that  building  The  cre- 
ative way  that  Phil  Klutznlck  goes  about 
solvlni;  every  single  problem  that  he  has 
fated  and  the  Government  has  thrown  to 
mm  immense  problems  throueh  every  ad- 
ministration in  his  adult  lifetime— I  think 
'his  creative  ability  has  been  nurtured  since 
he  first  became  assistant  city  attorney  in 
Omuha  Nehr  .  during  the  Depression  years 
At  that  time  he  showed  the  genius  of  his 
ability  to  continue  to  develop  projects  with 
Federal  State,  and  local  support  and  help, 
matching  private  money  with  public  money 
to  simply  see  that  Omaha  was  probably  nrst 
m  the  country  In  finding  Innovative  ways, 
mainly  through  housing  In  those  days,  to 
help  fight  the  recession. 

He  has  been  active  In  the  housing  author- 
ity area  for  manv  years  after  that,  which 
allowed  him  to  become  extremely  familiar 
with  housing  and  Government  regulations 
He  became  so  well  known  In  this  area  that 
he  was  asked  to  move  to  Washington  during 
World  War  II.  when  he  became  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity He  was  responsible  for  the  direct  devel- 
opment of  entire  communities  of  defense 
workers. 

Aa  If  that's  not  enough  to  have  an  out- 
standing reputation  In  both  the  business 
and  law  professions,  he  also  has  had  a  great 
(leal  of  experience  In  public  service  work  as 
A  diplomat  representing  this  country  on 
manv  occasions  since  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration He  has  been  actively  Involved 
In  religious  and  civil  activities,  president  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  president  of  the 
American  Housing  Contunlttee  for  'srael.  vice 
ihalrman  and  trustee  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  and  a 
member  of  the  tward  of  governors  and  direc- 
tors of  the  United  Nations  Association 

Ab  I  understand  It.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment was  created  to  serve  and  promote 
pconomU-  development  and  technoloelcal  ad- 
vancement throueh  the  encouragement  of 
the  competitive  enterprise  system  As  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  he  will  have  direct  Input 
to  remedy  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
our  great  Nat  Urn — such  as  a  weakening  dol- 
lar abroad  and  la^Klng  exports  'n  the  pri- 
vate sector  he  has  gained  experience  In  all 
aspects  of  these  areas  covered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department 

To  attract  a  man  of  Philip  Klutrnlck's 
caliber  to  the  public  sector  Is  a  tremendous 
accomplishment  He  knows  the  commercial 
world,  he  has  served  well  as  a  diplomat,  and 
he  will  bring  a  new  vitality  and  vision  to  this 
lmp<irtant  position. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Phil  Klutz- 
nlck willing  to  take  on  this  responsibility  o 
help  boost  our  lagging  exports  by  stren'^then- 
ing  our  Nation's  International  trade  and 
steer  our  country  toward  the  dynamism  and 
prosperity  that  we  so  well  deserve 

The  CnAiRM.AN  Thank  you  We  will  excuse 
our  two  Senate  colleagues  We  also  have  an- 
other colleakTue  here.  Senator  Tsongas.  who 
la  desirous  of  Introducing  Mr   Moyer.  We  will 


let  him  proceed  with  the  Intrr.ductlon  before 
we  start  hearing  fr-.m  the  nominees. 
RECOGNITION    OF   SKN.^TOR 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

STEVTNSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Under  the 
previou-s  order,  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.-^ 
(Mr.  Stevenson  I  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  PHILIP 
M    KI.UTZNICK 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr.  Pre.sid"nt.  I 
congratulate  mv  good  friend  and  fellow 
Illino'san.  Phil  Klutznick  on  hl.s  out- 
standing record  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
before  his  appointment  are  not  surprised 
that  he  has  accomplished  so  much  in 
the  year  he  has  served  in  that  position 
He  as  excelled  in  meeing  new  challenges 
all  his  life. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Phil 
Klutznick  has  raised  a  new  standard  for 
his  successors  to  strive  toward  His 
policy  initiatives  and  administrative  ac- 
compli.shments  have  stirred  new  hopes 
for  efforts  to  revitalize  the  American 
economy  through  business-government 
collaboration 

Phil  Klutznick  has  vigorouslv  sup- 
ported new  leglslat'on  to  increase  US 
innovation,  productivity  and  trade  com- 
pet'tiveness  He  supported  S  1?50  es- 
tablishing cooperative  genenc  technol- 
ogv  centers  around  the  country  and  an 
Office  of  Industrial  Technology  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  He  person- 
ally helped  secure  passage  of  patent 
legislation  which  marks  the  first  major 
step  toward  a  uniform  Government  pat- 
ent nollcv  He  took  the  leadership  in 
developing  strong  administration  sup- 
port for  passage  of  S  2718  legislation 
originating  in  the  Senate  which  would 
encourage  the  development  of  American 
export  trading  companies  and  clarify 
antitrast  amblgult'es  for  US  exporters 
He  has  worked  unceasingly  to  o^^tain 
final  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
which  unfortunately  may  not  occur  until 
next  vear. 

Phil  Klumick  has  done  the  ground- 
work for  mo'-e  rat'onal  Indu.strlal  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States  thruogh  his 
unprecedented— and  successful — effort 
to  turn  the  Commerce  Demrtment's 
collection  of  separate  f^efdoms  into  a 
unified  pro'Tnm  He  demanded  and  re- 
ceived coo'd-nation  among  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
International  Trade  Adm'nlstration, 
and  the  new  Office  of  Producivity, 
Techno'og>'  and  Innovation  He  r^co?- 
nized  the  need  for  and  sunoorted  the 
development  of  a  comrvetent  industrial 
anal'tical  capability  in  the  Department 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics.  He 
required  development  of  budcet  "cros.s- 
walks"  among  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
tional  international  tr:.de  functions  rur- 
just  t>eginning  to  absorb  maior  addi- 
tional international  trade  functions  pur- 
suant to  a  Presidential  reorgan'zat*on 
plan  when  Phil  Klutznick  took  office.  He 
promptly    and    vigorously    implemented 


the  reorganization  plan  by  recruiting  an 
exceptionally  able  team  of  top  offirial.s 
aiKi  g.vmg  international  trade  the  high 
priority  intended  under  the  plan  Under 
Phil  Klutznick  s  leadership  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  gaining  new  recog- 
nition for  export  iiromotion  services  and 
administration  of  trade  laws 

Shortly  after  Phil  Klutznick  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  Russi.in  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  prompted  the 
President  to  order  new  control.s  of  US 
exports  and  a  sweeping  reasses.'^mcnt  of 
restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Ru.ssians. 
Phil  Klutznick  carried  out  the  Presi- 
dents orders  vigorously  and  expedi- 
tiously, earning  the  res[>ect  of  even  those 
who  disagreed  with  th  President  s  poli- 
cies. At  the  ,sanie  time  Secretary  Klutz- 
nick made  even.-  effort  to  implement  on 
schedule  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  which  mandated  numerous 
changes  in  the  administration  of  export 
controls. 

All  this — cooperative  technology  cen- 
ters, patent  reform,  the  beginning  of  an 
industrial  policy  and  an  export  policy, 
trade  reorganization,  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  trade  administration  poli- 
cies— achieved  in  less  than  a  year. 

Mr  Klutznicks  achievements  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  are  the  latest  con- 
tributions of  a  long,  energetic,  and  alto- 
gether successful  life  He  has  excelled  in 
everything  he  set  out  to  do,  in  the  law. 
in  real  estate  and  business,  in  diplomacy, 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
affairs.  He  has  a  large  and  loving  fam- 
wonderful  wife,  Ethel.  His  contributions 
to  innumerable  religious  and  charitable 
endeavors  are  the  mark  of  the  good 
citizen,  never  neglecting  hLs  obligations 
tly  and  is  joined  in  all  things  by  his 
to  his  community  and  his  kind. 

No,  Mr  Klutznick's  achievements  as 
Commerce  Secretary  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  know  him  best.  I  would 
be  surprised  if  his  public  .service  did  not 
continue,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
wLsh  him  well 

I  The  following  statements  are  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent  ) 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  have 
known  Philip  Klutznick  for  decades  and 
I  consider  him  one  of  my  close  [lersonal 
friends.  He  has  occupied  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  just  about  a 
vear  now.  having  been  sworn  in  in  Janu- 
ary 1980  He  will  now  be  leaving  our  Gov- 
ernment service  in  this  capacity  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  signal  and  ex- 
traordlnarj-  service  which  Mr.  Klutznick 
has  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  in  the 
many  capacities  in  which  he  has  already 
served  our  country- 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Klutznick  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  and 
businessmen  in  Chicago  and  has  oeen  for 
manv  years.  He  has  been  an  ambassador 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Uited  Nations  He  has  been  an  Am- 
bassador on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  He  has  been  an 
Ambassador  of  the  United  SUtes  leading 
our  delegation  to  UNESCO 

In  private  enterprise,  he  has  shown  his 
deep  consciousness  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  as  chairman  of 
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its  Research  and  Policy  Committee  for 
6  years.  The  CED  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  forward-looking  of  our  great 
busmess  organiations. 

What  is  more  significant,  even  is  that 
at  his  stage  of  life,  over  70,  he  neverthee- 
less  accepted  the  responsibility  of  being 
Secretary-  of  Commerce  at  a  time  when 
the  President  called  upon  him  to  take 
this  over.  And  he  did  a  superb  job.  He 
showed  a  profound  sensitivity  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  trade  relations  of  the 
United  Stales  He  served  in  the  only  way 
in  which  a  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  Government  and  experience  privately 
could  serve,  with  the  extraordinary  sen- 
smty  which  was  required  to  pilot  us 
through  a  period  when,  in  automobiles 
and  steel  and  many  other  areas,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  put  this  Nation  on 
a  proteciionLst  course.  Had  it  been  put 
on  such  course,  it  would,  in  my  judgment 
have  guaranteed,  as  it  hiid  earlier  in  the 
centur>'.  an  economic  depression  brought 
on  by  trade. 

Mr.  Klutznick  devoted  his  powers  to 
the  beenfits  of  our  country.  Also,  he 
favored  very  strongly  and  helped  greatly 
in  the  development  of  the  President's 
Expotr  Council,  iiecause  it  is  becoming 
true,  even  in  our  own  Nation,  that  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  export  or  die.  now 
that  we  have  to  spend  so  much  foreign 
exchange  in  the  need  for  acquiring 
highly  expensive  oil  for  our  energy  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Klutznick  ran  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated in  our  Federal  system,  with  its 
enormous  numlxr  of  employees  and  its 
enormous  role  in  American  commerce, 
in  the  highly  expert  way  in  which  only  a 
businessman  of  his  attainments  could 
run  it. 

Mr.  President,  Philip  Klutznick  has 
not  only  been  an  outstanding  Govern- 
an  outstandingadeuWq- 
ment  servant,  an  outstanding  lawyer,  an 
outstanding  leader,  but  he  has  al,so 
served  on  many  volunteer  organizations 
like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  in  many  re- 
fugees efforts  made  in  this  country.  He 
has  also  been  a  devoted  member  of  his 
own  faith,  very  prominent  m  affairs  af- 
fecting the  Jewish  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Jewish  people  of  the  world 
in  the  penis  through  which  they  have 
passed.  Indeed,  he  is  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  a  body  repre- 
sentative, insofar  as  there  is  common 
opinion,  in  t.erms  of  the  proglems  of  Jews 
as  a  minority,  of  the  opinion  of  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world. 

He  has  led  an  exemplary  life  and  he  is 
entitled  to  be  recognized  by  his  country 
With  the  greatest  distinction  and  the 
greatest  honor  Tins  is  the  basis  of  my 
remarks  here  today.  I  wish  him  manv. 
many  more  years  of  continued  effective 
service,  of  which  he  is  .so  capable  to  this 
verj-  day.  and  health  and  happiness 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paving 
tribute  to  the  service  of  Philip  M  Klutz- 
nick as  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  his  work  on 
oehalf  of  a  stronger  export  policy. 


Secretary  Klutznick  came  to  this  post 
wath  a  long  and  impressive  background 
as  a  successful  businessman  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  has  served 
seven  Presidents, 

ThLs  background  was  crucial  to  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  need  for  a  more  ag- 
gressive export  promotion  policy.  He  in- 
tuitively understood  what  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  been  stressing  for  some 
time — that  our  export  growth  in  this 
decade  has  trailed  that  of  our  most  im- 
portant competitors.  That  our  most  im- 
portant competitors.  That  our  share  of 
world  markets  has  dechned  as  well.  And 
that  the  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  develop  policies  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

He  also  realized  that  xeporting  is  a 
romplicat«l.  often  marginal  bu.siness  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  there- 
fore facilitate  than  than  obstruct  our  ex- 
port potential  if  we  are  to  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  export  trade. 

Thus  he  became  a  dedicated  ally  to 
those  of  us  working  to  increa.se  export 
op;x)rtunities  through  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
oreration  of  exr>ort  trading  companies. 
This  legislation  ls  designed  to  provide 
an  effective  one-stop  service  for  small- 
and  mediuc-sized  companies  who  manu- 
facture exportable  products  but  do  not 
now  export. 

It  involves  delicate  banking  and  anti- 
trust policy  i.ssues.  Our  ability  to  resolve 
these  is.sues  and  secure  Senate  passage 
of  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0  was  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  assistance  and  de- 
termination  of  Secretar\-  Klutznick. 

I  have  also  worked  with  Secretary 
Klutznick  to  reverse  the  deteriorating 
.■■ituation  in  the  steel  industry.  .As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Tripartite  Ad- 
M.sorv-  Committee.  Secretan,-  Klutznick 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  tils  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  difficult  dLscussions  that  led 
to  the  stele  tripartite  recommendations. 
He  consi.slently  guaranteed  both  labor 
and  industry  a  fair  and  representative 
voice  in  the=;e  deliberations. 

While  these  initiatives  represent  the 
l)eginninp  rather  than  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  efTort  this  Nation  must  understake  to 
renialize  our  steel  industry-,  the  recom- 
mendations represent  an  important  step 
on  the  road  to  recovery  and  Secretary 
Klutznick  deserves  credit  for  his  leader- 
ship within  the  administration  to  pro- 
duce these  recommendations. 

Although  I  have  frequently  disagreed 
with  this  administration  on  a  numt)er  of 
matters,  including  steel  policy.  I  mu.st 
say  the  countr>-  has  laeen  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Secretary  Klutznick's 
.stature  in  Government  .service,  and  his 
energy  and  com-nitment  will  be  missed. 


FAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BoRENi.  There  will  now  be  15  minutes 
of  debate  preceding  the  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair 
housing  legislation.  H.R.  5200. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Cha'r 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Senator   from   Massachusetts   Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  might  need, 

Mr.  President,  for  a  second  time  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  whether  we  will  address  in  a  serious 
and  responsible  way  the  issue  of  fair 
housing  for  the  Amer.can  people.  I  be- 
heve,  and  I  think  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
believe,  that  when  we  passed  the  1969 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  we  were  at  that 
time,  as  we  had  in  the  area  of  voting 
rights  and  the  public  accommodations 
provis.ons.  taking  meaningful  steps  to 
assure  that  individuals  in  this  countrj- 
would  not  be  discriminated  against  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  religion  or  national 
ongm  or  even  on  the  basis  of  some  hand- 
icap. 

But  the  record  is  very  clear  and  it  has 
been  made  durmg  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate that  the  discr.mmation  against 
those  groups  still  exists  on  the  basis  of 
rentmg  housing  and  also  m  the  area  of 
the  purchasmg  of  housing.  What  we  have 
tried  to  fashion  m  this  legislation  Is  a 
simple,  relatively  mexpensive  but  effec- 
tive remedy  for  those  individuals  who  are 
disciiminated  against. 

As  has  been  raised  in  the  discussion 
yesterday,  there  are  really  just  two  areas 
of  conflict  or  two  areas  of  difference 
which  would  have  to  be  addressed  should 
we  enact  the  cloture  petition  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  are  issues  which  have  been 
debated  over  some  period  of  time,  cer- 
tainly within  our  Judiciary  Committee 
and  in  varying  forms  on  other  civil  rights 
legislation  that  this  body  has  addressed 
over  the  period  of  years  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could.  e\en  m  the  final  hours 
of  this  session,  address  those  two  issues 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  could  make  an  informed,  balanced, 
and  reasoned  judgment  on  those  ques- 
tions and  that  we  could  go  to  conference 
w.th  the  House  and  on  those  principal 
items  which  there  would  be  action  by  this 
body  we  could  reach  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion and  a  satisfactory-  resolution. 

Basically,  the  issues  which  are  involved 
are  the  issues  of  the  method  of  enforce- 
ment, whether  to  use  the  administrative 
judges  or  other  means,  and,  secondly, 
the  method  of  proof  of  discrimination, 
whether  we  have  an  effect  or  an  intent 
test. 

'  Mr.  STE\'ENSON  assumed  the  chair.  > 
Mr.  KENNEDY  Tliese  were  issues  that 
were  long  discussed  and  debated  within 
th?  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  And 
doring  the  debate  and  discussion  on  these 
Lssues  there  really  was  no  partisanship, 
there  were  those  who  were  committed  to 
the  concept  of  fair  housing.  There  was 
some  difference  about  what  can  be  the 
most  effective  and  what  can  be  the  most 
meaning,  ul  and  what  can  be  the  most 
timely  methods  of  enforcement  and  what 
can  be  the  fa  rest  method  of  proof 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  indicated — 
and  I  want  ta  indicate  at  least  today  to 
the  Members  of  this  body — that,  having 
talked  to  the  prir.cpal  sponsors  of  the 
legislation ,  we  have  agreed  that  should 
the  Senate  enact  cloture  we  would  sup- 
port the  Senate  bill  with  the  DeConcini 
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amendment  to  provide  for  enforcement 
by   the   magistrates. 

In  other  words,  an  amendment  would 
be  offered  whu  h  would,  when  the  parlia- 
mentary situHtion  presented  itself,  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  consider  the  Senate  bill 
and  uheii  the  DeConcini  magistrate 
amendment  wa.s  offered — an  amendment 
wiucii.  it;.  I  indicated  earher.  we  h;id  very 
considerable  debate  and  discussion  with- 
in the  Judiciary  Committee  and  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  a  very  close  vote — we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  EteConcini  amend- 
ment And  r  would  hope  the  House  would 
accept  the  Stnat*  bill  intact  as  they  did 
the  superfund  bill  yesterday.  I  certainly 
hope  to  avoid  a  filibuster  on  a  conference 
report 

Mr    BORKN    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MATHL^S  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KKNNKDY  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  President.  I 
wanU'd  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  I  auree  with  his  analysis 
of  this  .situation.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  DeConcini  amendment  in  the 
committee  I  felt  it  was  not  as  strong  as 
I  would  like  to  see  the  bill.  However.  I 
agree  with  the  asse.ssment  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  that  this  is  a  step  we 
ought  to  take  now. 

It  Ls  not  an  unprecedented  step.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  recall  that,  in  1968.  we 
had  a  somewhat  similar  situation,  when 
I  was  serving  in  the  other  body.  Tlie 
price  of  getting  the  1968  fair  housing  bill 
through  the  other  body  and  to  the  Senate 
for  action  was  some  compromise,  some 
breadth  of  vision  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  We  are  up  against  a  similar  situation 
today. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  assurance  that  has  been  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  con- 
curred in  by  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  concern  reflected  by  several 
others,  there  are  many  of  us  who  feel 
strongly  that  we  need  to  strengthen  the 
present  fair  housing  legislation.  We  did 
have  some  misRivings  about  the  provision 
in  the  house  bill  relating  to  the  adjudi- 
catory process  Several  of  us  do  support 
the  DeConcini  amendment  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  his  r)ositlon  that  he 
personally — and  I  realize  he  cannot  bind 
others — can  support  this  position  and 
also  sup[K)rt  bringing:  the  bill  out  of  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  language  plus 
the  DeConcini  amendment  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  is  exactly  correct.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  He  made  hLs 
position  clear  before  the  Senate  yester- 
day There  were  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  shared  that  view  I 
thmk  that  indicated,  as  we  have  seen. 
that  there  really  are  probably  just  two 
major  issues  which  are  in  contention  in 


this  legislation.  Even  though  tnLs  Is  an 
extremely  important  b:ll.  1  do  not  see 
why  we  could  not.  within  a  ver>-  reason- 
able period  of  time,  lake  action. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  constructive  attitude  he 
has  taken  toward  the  leiiislation  and  for 
his  assistance  in  rcaciung  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  constructive  step  forward  to 
helping  us  reach  a  final  determination 
on  this  important  i.ssue 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much.  With  the  assurance  that  he  has 
given — and  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
cooperative  and  constructive  attitude  on 
this  matter — I  certainly  intend  to  vote 
for  cloture  and  hope  that  this  will  move 
us  along  the  road  toward  a  successful 
conclusion  in  enacting  a  good  piece  of 
fair  housing  legislation  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

'Mr    RORKN  ii.ssumed  the  chair.) 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mLse  here  this  morning.  The  DeConcini 
amendment  will  do  nothing  more  or  less 
than  allow  these  cases  to  begin  before 
Federal  magistrates  rather  than  before 
administrative  law  judges,  who.  many 
feel,  are  captives  of  the  bureaucracy.  I 
think  that  is  a  step  in  the  risht  direction. 

However,  let  us  understand  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  Mr.  President. 
The  big  issue  is  not  a  procedural  issue. 
That  is  one  of  the  issues,  one  of  the  two 
major  issues.  Let  us  also  understand  that, 
even  though  the  cases  will  be  tried  before 
magistrates,  citizens  of  this  country  will 
be  subject  to  punitive  $10,000  fines  with- 
out a  right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers  I  might  also  add,  without  any 
proof  of  their  intent  to  discriminate. 

That  is  the  issue  here  much  more  than 
the  procedural  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  try  this  before  magistrates.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  right  of  individual 
citizens  in  this  country  to  have  a  trial 
before  a  jury  of  their  peers,  when  they 
can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  and  such 
other  remedies  as  may  be  available,  and 
when  they  can  be  accused  of  racism  and 
actually  convicted  of  it.  even  thouc:h  this 
IS  a  so-called  "civil"  punitive  fine,  with- 
out any  proof  that  they  Intended  to  dis- 
criminate That  is  a  pretty  important 
issue  here  So,  of  course,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  cloture  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
once  more  what  I  see  as  the  key  issue 
in  this  debate.  It  is  an  issue  that  cannot 
be  overemphasized,  in  my  opinion  That 
is^can  an  individual  or  can  a  communi- 
ty be  judged  to  be  engaging  in  discrim- 
inatory conduct  under  this  act  without 
some  proof  of  discriminatory  purpose  or 
motivation? 

I  do  not  believe  that  thev  can  The 
test  for  discrimination  that  HUD  has 
adopted — the  so-called  "effects"  test — is 
repugnant  to  me  on  two  maior  grounds. 
First,  it  is  a  test  for  discrimination  that 
accords  virtuallv  unchecked  discretion 
to  HUD  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
sue  communities  on  the  basis  of  these 
agencies'  notion  of  the  public  good.  If  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  demonstrate 
some   unlawful   intent   to   discriminate 


"because  of"  race,  color,  religion  sex.  or 
national  origin,  as  the  law  reads,  there  is 
literally  no  local  zonms  or  land  use 
practice  that  may  not  become  suspect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  scKial  enmneer.s  Most. 
if  not  all.  such  practices  ultimately  may 
have  the  effect  of  making  housinc  more 
costly  and  more  inaccessible  to  low- 
income  croups.  It  is  HUDs  argument 
that  this  fact  alone  tends  disproix)rtion- 
ately  to  affect  minority  f,'Toups.  who  may 
be  more  greatly  represented  among  these 
group.s. 

In  other  words,  the  "effects"  test 
would  read  into  the  P'air  Housing  Act 
an  additional  protected  classification— 
that  of  economic  status.  By  doing  so.  the 
authority  of  Washington  to  oversee  local 
planning  affairs  and  to  harass  com- 
munities will  be  sharply  enhanced 

Already,  communities  like  Birming- 
ham, Mich.;  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  Rye  and 
Yonkers,  N  Y. ;  Manchester.  Conn  :  and 
Dunkirk.  NY.,  have  felt  their  wrath  on 
this  test  of  "intent  " 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  a  violation  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  premises  of  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  to  convict  someone  of  a 
violation  of  this  sort,  subject  him  to  a 
$10,000  punitive  fine,  subject  him  to 
'such  other  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate.' and  castigate  him  as  a  "civil 
rights  violator"  without  having  to  make 
the  faintest  showing  that  such  person 
possessed  a  bad  state  of  mind  of  some 
sort.  It  is  not  discrimination  to  sell  ones 
home  or  to  lease  one's  apartment  to  a 
wh  te  instead  of  a  black;  it  is  discrimina- 
tion when  the  reason  for  doing  so  is  be- 
cause one  is  white  rather  than  black. 

I  am  amused  by  my  friends  in  the 
civil  rights  and  the  civil  libertarian  com- 
munity who  justify  the  "effects"  test  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
prove  intent.  I  remind  them  that  it  is 
also  difficult  on  a  great  many  occasions 
to  prove  that  an  individual  is  "guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  in  our  crim- 
inal justice  system.  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  prosecutors  if  they  had  merely 
to  satisfy  some  lesser  standard.  Under 
our  system,  they  do  not  have  to  .satLsfy 
a  lesser  standard  because  there  are  other 
considerations  that  our  system  considers 
important,  such  as  basic  equity  and  due 
process  It  has  never  been  the  objective 
in  our  system  merely  to  insure  that 
crimnal  prosecutors  or  HUD  prosecutors 
are  able  to  obtain  high  lltigative  batting 
averages. 

Mr.  President,  despite  what  many 
seem  to  believe,  the  issue  here  is  not 
commitment  to  equal  rights,  except  in 
the  sense  that  all  individuals  are  en- 
titled to  a  presumption  of  innocence  be- 
fore they  are  pursued  In  court  by  the 
long  arm  of  the  Government.  I  am  just 
as  committed  to  equal  rights  as  anyone 
in  this  body. 

I  cast  a  deciding  vote  in  the  institu- 
tional civil  rights  bill.  I  got  a  lot  of  flak 
all  over  the  country  for  doing  it,  but  I 
did  it. 

I  pledge  to  do  all  within  my  authority 
and  power  next  year  to  see  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report  out 
a  new  fair  housing  bill,  one  that  treats 
individual  citizens  fairly  and  one  that 
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does  not  discriminate  against  other  peo- 
ple merely  because  they  may  have  had 
the  effect  of  discriminating  although 
Ihey  had  no  Intent  to  discriminate. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  here  is 
not  whether  we  have  a  procedural  ploy 
of  letting  the  magistrate  hear  the  case. 
That  IS  an  improvement;  I  acknowledge 
that  The  two  major  issues  are:  are  we 
going  to  give  our  fellow  citizens  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury  before  subjecting  them 
to  a  punitive  $10,000  fine?  And  the  more 
i;nportant  issue,  are  we  going  to  allow 
people  to  be  branded  as  racist  in  our 
society  when  they  literally  had  no  in- 
tent to  discriminate  to  begin  with. 
merely  because  HUD  wants  an  easier 
burden  of  proof  than  we  have  ever  al- 
lowed in  this  country  before  on  thLs  type 
of  issue  or  any  type  of  issue  that  would 
orand  somebody  something  that  he  or 
she  is  not?  That  is  not  right 

fYankly.  it  will  create  more  racism  and 
more  discrimination  in  America  than  we 
have  today,  and  there  i.s  plenty  out  there 
now,  just  becau.se  of  the  overreaching 
by  those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  bring  Us  long  arm  down 
upon  every  citi/en  in  our  society. 

I  hope  that  our  fellow  Senators  will 
consider  voting  against  cloture  on  this 
matter  today. 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  stale  it 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
live  quorum,  as  is  usual  before  a  cloture 
vote,  now  ensue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  First,  the 
clerk  will  stale  liie  motion  to  invoke 
cloture 

The  time  for  debate  under  the  unan- 
imous-rorxont  agreement  having  ex- 
pired, pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion,  whicii  the  clerk  w  ill  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Penators.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XX  I  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R  52;)0.  an 
act  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes 

Robert  C  Byrd.  John  Culver.  Max  Bau- 
cus.  Bill  Bradley.  Donald  Riegle.  Tho- 
mas Eagleton.  John  H  Chafee.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre.  Alan  Cranston  Charles 
McC  Mathlas.  Howard  M  Metzen- 
baum.  Paul  Sarbanes.  Harri.son  Wil- 
liams. Patrick  l,eahv.  Daniel  K  Iiiouve. 
Birch  Bayh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  call  for  the  quorum 
to  estabh.sh  a  quorum  is  not  automatic. 
but  will  certainly  be  ordered  if  any  Sen- 
ator so  requests. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  make  that  point  of 
order. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B-YRD.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  an  additional  2  or  3  min- 


utes divided  between  both  sides  for  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^YRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  10  minutes  for  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  before  the  automatic 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Chair, 
after  looking  at  the  record  carefully,  if 
It  is  not  correct  that  the  automatic  quo- 
rum was  not  waived? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

The  Chair  had  thought,  looking  at  the 
record,  that  there  had  been  a  waiver. 
But  the  waiver  applied  to  another  pro- 
cedure, and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct. 

The  Chair  would  correct  the  record 
to  say  that  there  will  be  an  automatic 
quorum  since  it  has  not  been  waived  or 
entered  into  the  record. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  may  be  2  additional  min- 
utes for  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o*^'ection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  The  matter  before  us  can  be 
appropr.ately  transacted  before  the  Sen- 
ale  adjourns  sine  die. 

I  do  r.ot  int<?nd  to  call  up  the  sine  die 
resolution  today,  nor  do  I  necessarily  in- 
tend to  call  it  up  tomorrow  if  business 
rema  ns  to  be  done  that  can  be  trans- 
acted. 

There  is  a  House  bill  in  this  instance. 
So  we  are  not  confronting  a  situation  in 
wh  ch  the  Senate  would  be  taking  action 
on  a  bill  never  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
The  Hou.se  has  acted  on  the  le.eislation 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  face  up  to 
Its  responsibility  and  act  on  this  legis- 
lation before  it  goes  home. 

Tliere  are  other  matters  to  be  taken 
care  of  The  Senate  can  be  in  Saturday. 
The  Senate  can  be  in  Monday.  The  Sen- 
ate can  be  in  Tuesday,  and  can  be  in  as 
long  as  It  IS  nece.ssary  to  complete  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Our  contracts  of  service,  if  I  may 
speak  of  our  resronsibilities  in  that  way. 
our  service  to  the  people  in  the  Nation. 
did  not  end  with  the  election  on  Novem- 
ber 4. 

Our  contracts  are  still  pood,  and 
whether  we  are  ret' ring  from  the  Senate 
or  whether  we  will  be  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 3.  I  am  sure  we  are  ready  to  face 
up  to  our  duties,  to  serve  the  people,  till 
noon  on  January  3. 

So  with  those  thoughts.  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  would  vole  for  cloture  to- 
day and  not  delay  doing  so  in  the 
thought  that  the  Senate  has  to  go  home 
at  the  close  of  business  tomorrow.  It  does 
not  have  to  do  that 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  listening  so  care- 
fully. 

CALL    OF   THE    ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back?  All  time  having 
been  yielded  hack,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII.  the  Chair  now  directs  the  clerk 


to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  a  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

[Quorum  No,  37  i^eg.] 

Boren  Gaidwater  Mathla» 

Boacbwltz  Uaji  Sarbanas 

B>Td,  hobert  C  Hatch  Sievenson 

Domenicl  Kennedy  Thurmond 

Exon  Ljgax     '  TaongSA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  clerK  will  call  the  roll  of  absent 
Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robebt 
C.  Byrd  i  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidenj  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cxtlveb  i ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dtjb- 
KiNi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  ■ ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson;,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Melcher  I .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
from  M.ssissippi  ^Mr.  Stennis',  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  CocHRA^  i . 
ihe  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Cohen  ( , 
Eind  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

IRollcall   Vot€  No.   603  Leg  ; 


.'^.'■rristrong 

Baker 

Bavicus 

Bayh 

Bellmrn 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Brsrhwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr 
Byrd.  Ruber:  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Danforth 
D-C  ncinl 
Dole 

D  imenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Ex  en 
Pord 
Garn 
Glenn 


YEAS— 85 

Han 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

He  ms 

Hollings 

Hudd  eston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jepsen 

J  -'hnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

L  me 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Ma'sunapa 

McClurc 

McGovern 

Metzenbaum 

MltcheU 

Morgan 

Moynihan 


Ne  son 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

F-ercy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmttt 

Schwelker 

Simpsjn 

Stafford 

Ste%'ens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

TaJmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ts  jngas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Williams 

Zonnsky 
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NAYS— 3 

Ooldwater 

Hayaluiwa 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Blden 
Cochran 
Cohen 
C\ja  ver 

Durkln 
Gravel 
MuKnuson 
Melfher 

Rlblcoff 
StennW 

Stone 
Young 

So  the  motion  was  aRrretl  to 
The  PRESIDING  0FFICB:R    With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now 

present 

von: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro<-eed  to 
the  consideration  of  H  R  5200,  to  amend 
title  VIII  of  the  act  commonly  railed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise  the 
prcKedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purpose.s,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr 
DuRKiN  ' .  the  Senator  from  vVsishington 
•  Mr  Macnuson'.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr  Melcher>.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr  Ribicofd  are 
nece.s.sarilv  absent 

Mr    STEVENS    I   announce   that  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  'Mr  Cochran  i 
and     the    Senator     from     Maine     'Mr 
Cohen  I    are  neces.sarily  ab.sent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Levin  '  .Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  62. 
nays  32.  as  follows; 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  504  Leg.] 

YEAS — 62 

Morgan 
Moynlhan 
Nelson 
Nunn 
F*arkwfK<J 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Pryor 

Byr  I.  Robert  C   Javlts  Randolph 

Ohafee  Johnston  RIegle 

Chiles  Kassebaum  Sarbanes 

Church  Kennedy  Saaser 

Cranston  l.eahy  Stafford 

Culver  Levin  Stevenson 

DeCinclnl  I.i  ni;  Stewart 

Dole  Mathlas  Stone 

Durenberser        Matsunaga  Ts  >ni!BS 

Eagleton  McOovern  Welcker 

Ford  Metzenbaum       Williams 

Qienn  MltcheU 


Baucus 

Gravel 

Bayh 

Hart 

Benuen 

Hatfield 

Blden 

Hetlm 

Boren 

Heinz 

Bosch  wltz 

Hoi  lings 

Bradley 

Hudd.eston 

Kuiiipers 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

NAYS— 32 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Simps  in 

Bellmon 

He  ms 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Harry  P .  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dan  forth 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenicl 

McClure 

WaUop 

Exon 

Preasler 

Warner 

Oarn 

Roth 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Sohmltt 

Zorlnnky 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Cochran 

Durkln 

Me!  Cher 

Cohen 

Magnuson 

RlbicoS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  thi.s 
vote  the  veiis  are  62,  the  nays  are  32 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  swoni  hiiving  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  the  motion  is  agreed  to 


Mr   HATCH   Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Will  the  Senator  withhold  for  one 
moment  so  the  Senate  may  be  in  order '' 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

ORDER     OF     I'ROCEDfRl: 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  po.'^slble  Xi>  vote 
fairly  so.in  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  fair  hjusing  bill,  or  if  we  can  achieve 
an  agreement  to  limit  debate  to  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  on  the  motion' 

Would  It  be  agreeable.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah"* 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  other  side  for  achiev- 
ing cloture  on  the  question  to  move  to 
proceed  However,  a  number  of  us  feel 
It  Ls  important,  before  you  can  brand 
somebody  a  racist,  to  prove  intent  to 
discriminate  I  suspect  that,  because  of 
the  importance  of  that  i.ssuc.  we  may 
want  to  chat  about  that  issue  for  a 
while  Respectfully.  I  say  I  think  we 
shall  do  that  for  at  least  a  while 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

tAr  HATCH.  Mr  President,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  IS.  as  I  understand 
It.  that  cloture  has  been  invoked  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  so-called.  That 
is  the  first  step  in  what  I  suspect  will  be 
a  long  procedural  battle. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  his  own  time 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  Prt\sident.  as  one  who 
voted  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  want  to  indicate  at  this  point 
that  unless  there  are  substantial 
changes  in  the  bill,  including  a  right  to 
trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  an  expe- 
dited trial,  maybe  a  .six-person  jury,  but 
some  way  to  preserve  basic  righLs  as  well 
as  some  way  to  address  the  question  of 
intent,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
not  be  voting  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  bill 
itself  and  would  be  offering  a  substitute 
to  anv  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
from  the  other  side 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  delay 
overly  long  in  voting  on  the  motion  to 
proceed 

Once  the  Senate  is  on  the  bill,  of 
course,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  dis- 
cu.ss  amendments  and  any  compromises 
that  might  be  achievable. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the  order 
that  has  been  entered,  following  the 
vote,  when  that  occurs  on  the  motion  to 
proceed,  once  that  is  taken,  the  Senate 
will  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Breyer  nomina- 
tion 

Only  after  tho.se  votes  occur  can  the 
Senate  proceed  t^  the  revenue-sharing 
bill,  and  other  matters  . 

It  is  hoped  that  Senators  might  be 
able  to  utilize  the  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  proceeding  m  a  reasonably 
.short  time  to  vote  on  the  motion  u> 
proceed,  so  that  then  the  t'enate  could 


vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on  the  Breyer 
nomination,  and  then  could  proceed  to 
revenue  sharing  while  Senators  were 
attempting  to  work  out  their  problems 
in  connection  with  the  fair  housing  bill 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  addrcs.sed  the  Chai- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  .as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  vield 

Mr   HATCH    I  will  yield  on  his' time 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  call  att<-ntion  to  the  fact  that  Senators 
may  yield  to  other  Senators  to  speak  on 
their  own  time  only  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  inquire  as  to  whether  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  finished  I  under- 
stood he  w;us  Therefore.  I  recognized  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  omr'E.K  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  the  remarks 
so  far  made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
count  as  one  of  the  two  speeches  he  would 
be  entitled  to  under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  yield 
without  it  counting  as  one  of  the  two 
speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJ?.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  his  yielding  in 
this  instance  without  it  counting  as  one 
of  the  two  speeches.  I  would  object,  how- 
ever, to  his  yielding  to  another  Senator 
on  that  Senator's  time  because  that  is  not 
allowed  under  the  rules. 

Mr  HATCH  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PFiESIDINC.  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  Irom  Minnesota  is 
recognized 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  jom  with  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  his  remarks 

While  I  voted  for  cloture,  the  way  the 
bill  LS  presently  structured.  I  would  not 
vote  for  it  I  hope  there  would  be  some 
changes  in  the  prtHedural  aspects  of  the 
relief  that  will  be  sought  under  the  bill 

Mr  President,  I  .suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  rol' 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentar>'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  stat«  it. 

Mr.  BAKER  Did  the  Chair  rule  on  m\' 
unanimous-consent  request,  previously 
made,  m  respect  to  a  second  speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  ruled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  if  the  Chair  is 
disposed  to  rule  on  that  request  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  «3  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President,  I  was 
trying  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  tell  me  what 
the  request  was? 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  advise  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  had  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  previously  that  the 
remarks  made  thus  far  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  not  count  as  a  speech  under 
rule  XXII,  and  the  Cha'»  had  not  ruled 
at  the  time  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
suggested. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  see 
if  the  Chair  was  disposed  to  rule,  which 
the  Chair  has  now  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingULshed  Senator. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  cloture  rule.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bumpers 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TITAN  II  MISSILE  HAZARD  TEAM 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res  549)  honoring  the 
Tltal  II  missile  hazard  team 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  this  year  the  U.S.  Senate 
unanimously  approved  Senate  Resolution 
No  529.  a  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  a 
Titan  n  missile  hazard  team.  TTils  res- 
olution was  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Pryor.  Senator  Dole.  Senator  Thur- 
mond. Senator  Levin.  Senator  Kasse- 
baum, Senator  Mitchell,  Senator  Cohen, 
Senator  Huddlkston,  Senator  Exon,  Sen- 


ator Helms,  Senator  Stone,  and  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
names  of  four  U.S.  Air  Force  members 
who  also  risked  their  lives  during  the 
Titan  II ICBM  explosion  near  Damascus, 
Ark.,  were  not  Included  in  Senate  Res- 
olution No.  529.  UJS.  Air  Force  ofiacials. 
in  their  haste  to  accomplish  various 
emergency  matters  following  the  explo- 
sion, failed  to  provide  me  with  the  names 
of  these  four  airmen — T.  Sgt.  Thomas  A. 
Brocksmith  of  Vincennes,  Ind..  1st  Lt. 
Allan  D.  Childers  of  Charleroi,  Pa.,  S. 
Sgt.  Ronald  O.  Fuller  of  Klmira.  N.Y.. 
and  S.  Sgt.  Rodney  L.  Holder  of  Glen- 
wood,  Ark. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  that  these  men  also  performed 
various  outstanding  duties  during  the 
tragic  mishap  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1980. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  new  resolution  which  includes  not  only 
the  names  of  those  honored  in  Senate 
Resolution  No,  529  but  also  the  names 
and  hometowns  of  these  additional  four 
men.  I  ask  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  of 
this  new  resolution,  following  my  re- 
marks, and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
prompt  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion u;  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  549)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate  were  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  USAF  Sergeant  David  Livingston  of  Heath. 
Ohio,  and  of  the  serious  injuries  to  USAF 
Sergeant  Jeff  Kennedy  of  Portland.  Maine. 
USAF  Senior  Airman  Rex  W.  Hukle  of 
Wichita.  Kansas,  and  USAF  Senior  Airman 
John  G  Devlin  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1980.  while  they  were  on  an  official 
but  voluntary  mission  for  the  United  States 
Air  Force  at  a  Titan  II  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  site  near  Damascus.  Arkansas, 
and 

Whereas  USAF  Technical  Sergeant  Jimmy 
Roberts  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  and  USAF 
Technical  Sergeant  Donald  Green  of  Old 
Town.  Florida,  promptly  returned  to  the  mis- 
sile complex  following  the  expIos;on  of  the 
Titan  II  missile  at  3  02  am.  on  September 
19.  1980.  to  locate  and  hopefully  rescue 
Sergeants  Livingston  and  Kennedy;  and 

Whereas  USAF  Colonel  James  L  Morris  of 
Marietta.  Georgia.  USAF  Master  Sergeant 
Ronald  Christal  of  Blrmlncham.  Alabama. 
USAF  Staff  Sergeant  Archie  G  James  of  Cow- 
ard. South  Carolina.  Technical  Sergeant 
Michael  A  Hanson  of  Wichita.  Kansas.  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Davis  Rosstwrough  of  Grove- 
land.  New  York  USAF  Lt.  Coi  Jlmmie  D 
Gray  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  USAF  Major 
Wayne  L.  Wallace  of  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma 
Captain  George  H  Short  of  Chattanooga. 
Tennessee.  USAF  Captain  Michael  T  Maz- 
zaro,  USAF  Staff  Sergeant  Silas  L.  Spann. 
Jr.  of  Jackson.  Mississippi.  USAF  Senior 
Airman  James  R  Sandaker  of  Evansvllle, 
Minnesota.  USAF  Sergeant  Stephen  L  Riva 
of  East  Alton.  Illinois.  USAF  Airman  First 
Class  J.  P  Tallman.  Jr  ,  of  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  USAF  Airman  Patrick  C  Roylan  of 
Brldgefield.  Connecticut.  USAF  Airman  First 
Class.  Gene  M  Schneider  of  Wilmington.  Del- 
aware. USAF  Technician  Sergeant  Thomas  A. 
Brocksmith  of  Vincennes.  Indiana.  USAF 
First  Lieutenant  Allan  D  Childers  of  Char- 
leroi,   Pennsylvania,    USAF    Staff    Sergeant 


Ronald  O  Fuller  of  Elmira.  New  York,  USAF 
Staff  Sergeant  Rodney  L  Holder  of  Glen- 
wood.  Arkansas  and  civilian  Richard  L 
English  of  Sartell,  Minnesota  were  also 
bravely  attempting  to  determine  the  statm 
of  the  leaking  and  clearly  dangerous  Titan 
II  missile  at  that  site   and 

Whereas  the  exemplary  and  brave  actions 
of  all  members  of  this  United  States  Air 
Force  team  brought  honor  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  this  Nation  :  Now  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  here  assembled  by  this  resolu- 
tion, pay  tribute  and  resoect  to  the  heroism 
of  these  courageous  and   patriotic  men 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

i  Quorum  No    38  Leg  1 
Bumpers  Hatch  Mathlaa 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hayakawa  Metzenbaum 

Cbafee  Kennedy  Man?an 

Cranston  Leahy  Prior 

Gold  water  Lev-in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRX).  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Culver  ' .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Dum- 
KiN  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magitoson)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  i .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchtb), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF>,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Stevenson  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da 'Mr.  Stone  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STE\^NS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missis'^ippi  <Mr.  Cochran  j  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  fMr.  Cohzn)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Jepsen> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hef- 
LiN  I .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  desir- 
ing to  vote?  If  so,  let  them  come  forth. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No  505  Leg  ] 

TEAS— «5 


Armstrong 

Bradley 

Church 

Baker 

Bumpers 

C^ranston 

Baucus 

Burdlck 

Danforth 

Bayh 

Byrd. 

DeCondnl 

Bellmon 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Dole 

Bentsen 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Domenicl 

Blden 

Cannon 

Durenber^er 

Boren 

Chafee 

Eagleton 

Bosch  wltz 

ChUes 

EZOD 
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Pord 

Omrn 

aienn 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

HayKkawa 

HeOin 

Heinz 

Hi'nia 

Hoi  lings 

Hud.llest'.ii 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

J..hnsion 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lazalt 


Ooldwater 


Oichran 

Cohen 
rulver 
Uurkln 
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Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

MrClure 

Mft/enbaum 

Mitchell 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

r-rytir 

Rtiiidolph 

Rlegle 

NAYS — 3 

Proxmlrp 


■otb 
Bartwnes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Slmos  n 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsong»s 

Wallop 

Warner 

WllUama 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Wplcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Melcher 
Rlblcoff 
Stevenson 
Stone 


(Irave! 
Jepsen 
Majnvison 
MrCioverii 


So  the  motion  wa.^  atTPtnl  ic 
The     PRE:SIDING     officer      With 
the  addilion  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  iin.swpr  to  the  quorum  rail,  a  quorum 
IS  now  present 


FAIR   HOUSING   AMT:NDMENTS   ACT 
OP  1980 

Mr.  SCHWEIKFR  Mr  President.  I 
yield  my  hour  of  debate  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  >  Mr    Baker  ' 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  did  not  hear  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  rer>eat  what  he  said'' 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  I  yield  my  hour  of 
debate  on  the  iH'iuUnt^  is.sue  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Tennes.see   ■  Mr    Baker  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Will  the  Senators 
use  their  iiuirophones  '  We  camiot  hear 
them  back  here 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
yield  my  l  hour  of  debate  on  the  p)end- 
ing  measure  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee '  Mr   Baker  ' 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  yield 
n\i-  hour  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr   Hatch'. 

Mr  DANPORTH.  I  yield  my  hour  to 
Senator   Hatch 

Mr  ROBERT  C"  BVRD  To  what 
Senator,   may   I   a.sk.   Mr    President':' 

Mr  DANPORTH  To  Senator  Hatch. 
Mr  President 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  proceed,  and  I  ask 
for  a  quonmi  call 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
what  wius  the  Senator's  reqiiesf 

Mr  HATCH  I  move  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed 

Now  I  sugKe.st  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  StMiator  withhold  and  let  me  see 
if  I  can  k'Pt  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr  HATCH  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  quonim  call.  Mr    President. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quonim  has 
been  made  The  clerk  will  <-all  the  roll 

("Alt.  Of  THE  R>  'I,: 

The  a-sslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  a-sk  unanimou-s  con-sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr    HATCH    I  object 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The  ob- 
jection is  he>ard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  followinK 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

I  Quorum   No    3U  Leg.) 

Mathlas 
MllcheU 
Morgan 
Moynlhan 
Proxmlre 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms  Pryor 

Cannon  HoJllngs  Randolph 

Chafee  Humphrey  Rlegle 

Chllee  Jackson  Sarbanes 

Danforth  Kassebaum  Stevens 

Dole  Kennedy  Thurmond 

Domenlcl  Leahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamlxr  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No    39  Leg  1 


[Quorum  No    40  Lep 


Amutrong 

Eagleton 

Baker 

Glenn 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Boscbwltz 

Hatneld 

Bradley 

Henin 

Baucus 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Burdlck 

Lting 

Schmltt 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

McC.ure 

Statlord 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Ford 

Nelson 

Wallop 

Garn 

Packwood 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Williams 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.   HATCH   addressed   the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   L'tah 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
ttic  •■.  .1.  .,:.,!  nays. 

The  I'Ri;SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second ''  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QnORUM    CALL 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names : 

[Quorum  No   40  Leg.) 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nelson 

HHker 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Bosch  wltz 

Havakawa 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Iturdlck 

Holungs 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Bchmltt 

Cvinntin 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Javlts 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Ka.ssebaiim 

Warner 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Williams 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  absent  Senators 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  follownng  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Baucus 

Glenn 

Percy 

Hnvh 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Fieilmon 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

liHiiisen 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Biden 

Helms 

Ri..th 

11. Ten 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

liriidley 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Bvrd, 

Johnston 

SImpsoa 

Hiirrv  F..  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

rhi:es 

Leahy 

Stevens 

c:hurch 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Dole 

M  r:ure 

Tsongas 

IJomenlcl 

.Met-'e:ibttum 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Young 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Oarn 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  lemslative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  Culver  i.  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy", the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Macnt'son'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern'.  the 
Su'nator  from  Montana  'Mr  Melcher'. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr 
RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia 'Mr.  Talmadge  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen >  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bradley  i  .  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  de.sirin{,'  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  61.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  606  Leg] 
YEAS— 30 


December  4,  19S0 
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Armstrong 
Baker 
BeUmon 
Byrd, 

Harry  F  ,  Jr 
Cjchran 
Dinforth 
Domenlcl 
Exon 
Garn 
Ooldwater 


Baucua 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Bur-lick 


Havakawa 

Heims 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

McClure 

Morgan 

Pressler 

Ri^th 

Schmltt 

NAYS— 61 

Olenn 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Heflln 

Heinz 

HolllnK.s 

Huddleston 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 
Cannon  Jackson 


Chafee 

Chiles 

Church 

Crpnston 

DeConclnl 

D  le 

Durenberger 

Durkln 

Fagleton 

Ford 


Cohen 
Culver 
Kennedy 


JavlU 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Leahy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Met/enbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 
Long  Me;cher 

Magnuson 
UcOovem 


Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pe:i 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Statiord 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 


Rlblcoff 
Talmadge 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  proceed  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table  and  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  .second''  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr    HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  a.scertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  ard  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names : 

[Quorum   No    41 


.Xrnistrong 

Hoschwltz 

Bradley 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Crinsti'ii 
Domenlcl 
Durkln 


Exon 

Guldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Helms 

Humphrey 


Leg.) 

Jepsen 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Roth 

Simpson 

Stevens 


The  PRESIIJING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
;.s  not  present  Tlic  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absentees. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
uf  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Cliamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


UMI 


IQ 

uorum  No.  41 

Leg.l 

i;aker 

Havakawa 

Pell 

Baucus 

Heflln 

Percy 

Bayh 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

BeUmon 

HoUings 

Pryur 

Benlstn 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Blden 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

E  ren 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

h  .::.jiers 

Javlts 

Sasser 

;■  .-■...  k 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

H'.rd. 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

H..rr:,  F  .  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Lasalt 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

CbUes 

Levin 

Stewart 

Church 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dole 

McCiure 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Eagleton 

MltcheU 

Wcicker 

Ford 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Young 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Zorlnsky 

Gravel 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motioii  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fair  housing  bill 
was  rejected. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh'.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Culver '.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr,  Magnu- 
son • .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr  McGovERN  ' .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  RiBicoFF'.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  <Mr  Stone  i.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Melcher  i  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Cohen  '  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desirmg  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

1  Rollcall  Vote  No    507  I^g  ] 


YEAS — 61 

Baucus 

Grave: 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Nunr. 

B.ren 

Heflln 

Packwood 

B<5Schwltz 

Heinz 

Pell 

Bra.iley 

H  iilmps 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pryor 

BjTd.  Robert  C.  .lacksun 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javits 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chnes 

Kassebaum 

Sa.sser 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stallord 

CranstAin 

Leahy 

Stennls 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Stevenson 

D<jle 

Long 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

Mathn-is 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Matsunaga 

Wcirker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Glenn 

Morgan 
NAYS— 31 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Schwelker 

Buker 

Ha'.akawa 

Simpson 

BeUmon 

Heims 

-Stevens 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

T.'iiniadpe 

Harry  ¥..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

C  ichrau 

Laxalt 

T*.iwer 

D.m  forth 

Lugar 

WaLop 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

l'res.sler 

Yc'ung 

Garn 

Koih 

Zorlnsky 

Ooldwater 

Schmltt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bayh 

MagT,uson 

Rlblcoff 

Cohen 

McGovem 

Stone 

Culver 

Me. Cher 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fair  housing  bill  'H.R.  5200 »  was  re- 
jected was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER   OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
conference.  The  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  wish  to  deliver  some 
tributes  to  Senator  Javits  and  possibly 
other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
1  hour  for  the  delivery  of  eulogies  and 
tributes  to  departing  Senators.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  have  up  to  10  calendar  days  to 
insert  statements  in  the  Record.  This 
will  give  Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
an  oiiportunity  to  insert  the  statements. 
Perhaps  later,  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die.  I  hope  that  we  can  set 
aside  time  again  to  give  Senators  who 
wish  to  [iresent  statements  on  the  floor 
in  tribute  to  their  departing  Senators  an 
opiwrtunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Metzenbaum  ' .  Is  there  ob.iection'^  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  hour  be  under  the  control 


of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

I  Mr.  STEWART  assumed  the  chain 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand  the   distmguished    Senator   from 
Wisconsm  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend.  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment I  should  hke  to  make. 


ON  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a  fascinat- 
mg  editorial  this  morning  about  what 
the  State  government  m  Wisconsin  has 
accomplished  m  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  how  our  Governor,  a  Repubhcan 
named  Lee  Dreyfus,  could  give  pointers 
to  the  Reagan  administration  m  how  to 
push  a  tax  policy.  The  Dreyfus  ap- 
proach— as  the  Journal  accurately  de- 
scribes it — is  to  cut  taxes  first  and"  then 
force  the  budget  to  fit  what  is  left, 

Mr  President,  there  are  loud  groans 
of  pain  m  my  State  as  this  agonizing 
process  of  shrinking  State  government 
goes  on  It  may  or  may  not  sjcceed  m 
Wisconsin.  But  it  does,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out.  indeed  offer 
a  neat  and  timely  case  history  in  what — 
given  the  will — we  could  accomplish  ;n 
Washington. 

Of  cour.se.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
does  overlook  a  critical  difTeren?e  It  is 
this:  Once  the  State  cuts  taxes,  as  the 
Democratic  Wisconsin  Legislature  has 
done,  the  die  is  cast.  Revenues  shrink 
and  spending  must  be  cut  beci-.use  our 
State  constitution  prohibits  a  State  debt. 
The  only  grim  alternative  available  to 
Governor  and  legislature  is  to  increase 
taxes  and.  politically,  that  is  a  very  fat 
political  no  no  these  days. 

But  here  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  have  been  e°tting 
around  that  little  obstacle  like  German 
panzers  racing  around  the  maginot  line. 
We  cut  taxe.5 — and  we  could  do  :t 
again — enact  Kemp-Roth  all  *.he  way. 
And  we  still  would  not  cut  spending,  be- 
cause we  can  and  will  do  itist  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  19  of  the  last  20 
years — run  a  bigger.  latter  deficit  than 
ever. 

If  Reagan  is  going  to  follow  Dreyfus, 
if  Washington  is  to  take  a  pointer  from 
Wisconsin,  then  we  must  find  a  way.  a 
sure  and  certain  way.  to  balance  the 
budget  Then  and  only  then  will  the  Wis- 
consin experience  have  any  real  rele- 
vance. 

The  formula  for  fiscal  sanity  and  the 
basis  of  a  genuine  anti-in^ation  policy 
Ls  clear. 

Yes,  cut  taxes  Yes.  mdex  the  tax  sys- 
tem so  revenues  do  not  automatically  in- 
crease with  inflation  Follow  this  Wis- 
consin State  government  lead.  But  in 
addition,  balance  the  budget  I  hope  and 
pray  that  balancing  the  budget  will  not 
take  the  rigidity  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But.  Mr.  President,  in  both 
1979  and  again  this  year,  this  body  re- 
jected Proxmlre  amendments  that  would 
have    balanced    the    budget   by    simply 
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cutUng  revenues  to  meet  expenditures 
and  the  votes  were  overwhelming.  So  I 
am.  with  J4reat  reluctance,  wavering  in 
my  opposition  to  riveting  into  the  Con- 
stitution 11  requirement  that  we  balance 
the  budget,  except  ui  penod.s  of  such  se- 
I, (,>!.-,  cin.TWfiuy  th.it  two-third.s  oi  each 
Hou.se  of  Congre.s-s  votes  for  a  deficit 

One  more  serious  caveat;  This  situa- 
tion, reducing  State  and  local  taxes  and 
m.itch.ng  Slate  budgets  to  lower  expend- 
iture levels,  bears  with  it  ;i  hidden  dan- 
ger There  is  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion to  substitute  Federal  dollars  for  the 
displaced  Slate  dollars  1  he  cry  tor  I-^d- 
erai  revenue  sharing  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  btate  reve- 
nues and  my  Wisconsin  ttute  >;overn- 
ment  friends  are  right  m  the  middle  of 
this  cry.  Countercyclical  revenue  .sharing. 
State  revenue  .sharing,  neutral  revenue 
sharing,  phony  disaster  assistance— all 
of  the.se  easy-money  solutions  will  be 
eyed  with  uicreasing  attention  by  State 
elected  leaders  as  a  financial  jolution  to 
Uieir  lower  revenue  ceilings  As  this  sub- 
stitut.on  occurs,  and  it  mcreases  every 
day.  then  the  ent.re  purpose  of  State 
budget  balancing  is  lost  Uncle  Sugar  be- 
comes the  fall  guy  and  a  balanced  budget 
at  the  Federal  level  is  even  more  unlikely. 

So,  let  us  ktH-p  a  full  am!  wary  eye  on 
Mayors  and  Ciovernors  to  see  if  they  bal- 
ance their  budnets  by  loo'ting  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  tinancial  bailout  after  the 
tough  State  and  local  decisions  have 
been  made 

At  any  rate  our  Republican  Wiscon- 
sin Governor.  Lee  Dreyfus,  and  our  Dem- 
ocratic Wi.sconsin  Legislature  deserve 
kudos  for  giving  us  a  very  helpful  start 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr  Fresident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ings  Will  Street  Jjunial  ent.itled  "On. 
Wisconsin"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On.  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Governor  Lee  Slierman  Dreyfus 
makes  a  brlglit  red  vest  ills  political  trade- 
mark and  delights  the  Badger  State  with  out- 
rageotia  one-liners  But  along  with  the  show- 
manship, he  can  give  the  Incoming  Reagan 
administration  pointers  on  how  to  push  a 
tiix  policy  Qov  Dreyfus's  approach  is  to  cut 
taxes  tlrst  and  then  force  the  budget  to  fit 
what  s  left 

Of  course.  Gov  Dreyfus  had  little  desire  or 
leeway  to  do  anything  else  when  he  came 
Into  office  In  1979  The  former  professor  of 
public  speaking  had  emerged  from  political 
nowhere  In  beating  an  establishment  Re- 
publican In  the  primary  and  then  the  In- 
cumbent Democrat,  one  of  his  main  ls.sues 
In  those  heady  post-Proposition  .3  days  was 
to  give  back  a  projected  tl  billion  accumu- 
lated budget  surplus  by  declaring  a  mora- 
torium on  state  taxes.  The  governor  did  Just 
that,  suspending  state  Income  tax  with- 
holding for  the  May  and  June  after  his 
inauguration. 

Gov  Dreyfus  also  attacked  the  main  cause 
of  the  surplus,  the  state's  steeply  progressive 
Income  tax  The  average  wage-earner  was 
belni;  hustled  so  quickly  upward  through  the 
brackets,  which  hit  the  top  level  of  114'^ 
at  only  »U.0O0.  that  state  officials  estimated 
every  one  percentage  point  Increase  In  Infla- 
tion was  worth  at  least  a  1  5'T  Increase  In  the 
tax  t&ke.  Thanks  to  this  "bracket  creep."  or 


ni'Ji'T  hriuKPt  rush  the  slate  Income  tax 
<i.Kr  r>*.-  l.<  in  1M78  without  any  change 
in  the  law  Tiiat  kind  of  windfall  revenue, 
said  Gov  Dreyfus,  amounts  to  taxation  with- 
out representation  He  stretched  out  the 
brackeu.  cut  the  top  rat*  and  indexed  the 
tax  to  counteract  the  Inflation  windfall  Wis- 
consin, which  In  1911  became  the  first  state 
to  pass  an  Income  tax.  Is  now  one  of  the  first 
to  index  It 

The  new  governor  had  worse  luck  con- 
trolling spending,  however  Out-maneuvered 
by  veteran  legislators,  he  accepted  a  23 '"r 
rise  In  his  first  biennial  budget  Recession 
hit  harder  than  projected  A  recently  an- 
nounced short-fall  In  the  corporate  Income 
tax  leaves  the  state  facing  a  t240  million 
deflcU  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

But  the  shortfall.  Governor  Dreyfus  says 
cheerily,  gives  htm  a  chance  to  "go  to  fiscal 
brlnksmanshlp  "  The  pressure,  he  says, 
should  make  the  legislature  receptive  to  long 
overdue  controls  on  state  spending  Specifi- 
cally, he  s  preparing  to  attack  the  state's 
unique  habit  of  open-ended  appropriations, 
183  In  all.  for  Items  ranging  from  tax  relief 
to  debt  service  accounts.  His  aides  expect 
njtne  resUtance  from  entrenched  special  In- 
terests, but  hardly  as  much  as  they'd  get 
under  more   conventional   circumstances 

All  these  tax  and  spending  cuts  are  going 
on  without  the  benefit  of  "supply-side  "  rhet- 
oric, yet  Wisconsin  may  find  some  pleasant 
surprises  In  store  from  the  Latter  curve  The 
state  s  economists  are  already  puzzling  over 
Wisconsin's  apparent  departure  from  Its 
traditional  recession  performance  of  higher 
than  national  unemployment  and  slower  re- 
covery But  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the 
economic  benefits  of  cutting  tax  burdens 
aren't  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  Wiscon- 
sin's September  unemployment  rate  of  7  1% 
is  significantly  below  the  nation  s  The  state 
has  a  solid  base  for  recovery,  since  Its  pri- 
vate capital  spending  In  1979  was  the  highest 
of  the  decade. 

If  this  case  study  works  out  as  we  think 
It  will.  Gov  Dreyfus  shouldn't  be  bashful 
alx)ut  pushing  the  rest  of  his  tax-cutting 
program,  such  as  reduction  of  the  capital 
gains  tax.  highest  In  the  nation,  and  that 
farmer's  bane,  the  Inheritance  tax  And  the 
new  regime  In  Washington.  DC.  shouldn't 
hesitate    to   follow   his   example 


HISTORY  DICTATES  UNITED 

STATFS        SHOULD       PASS        THE 
GENOUIDE  fON\'ENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  our 
country  has  long  beon  admired  bv  other 
nations  for  its  dedication  to  the  right-s 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  principles 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  for  all 
peoples. 

Examples  of  this  concern  date  from 
the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  historj' 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Our  Founding  Fathers  proclaimed  that 
all  peoples  had  the  inalienable  right  to 
determine  their  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment. In  the  19th  century,  the  US  pro- 
tected its  citizens  from  backbreaking 
and  dangerous  work  by  enacting  pro- 
gressive labor  reforms 

In  the  20th  century,  the  United  States 
continued  to  show  its  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  people  everywhere  by  becom- 
ing the  site  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  becoming  actively 
participant  in  that  body,  striving  for 
world  peace  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  globe 

These  and  other  demonstrations  of 
concern  for  the  rights  of  individuals 
have   been   admired   and    emulated    by 


other  nations  Mutual  concern  for  these 
e.vsential  human  rights  has  long  been 
a  cohesive  force  unifymg  us  and  our 
allies. 

Yet  despite  our  dedication  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  of  all  f>eoples, 
we  have  sadly  lagged  behind  on  one 
crucially  important  human  rights  issue 
We  have  never  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

This  treaty  expresses  contempt  for 
the  horrendous  crime  o(  genocide  This 
barbiirlty  can  lead  to  the  extermination 
of  an  entire  mass  of  people  The  passage 
of  this  treaty  would  express  universal 
contempt  for  this  odious  crime,  which 
can  affect  any  religious,  ethnic,  racial 
or  national  group  of  peoples 

We  can  r«\ffirm  our  concern  about 
human  rights  to  our  allies  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  industriali/ed  nation  to  have  not 
ratified  this  important  document,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  some  nations  question 
whettvr  the  United  Stales  indeed  always 
acts  unselfishly  on  behalf  of  all  nations 
The  einbarra-ssmcnt  and  gravity  of  thi.s 
situation  are  lu'centuated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  over  three  decades  to 
ratify   thf  Genocide  Convention 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  must  ratify 
this  treaty  Its  passage  will  prove  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  truly  is  still  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  nations  everywhere. 
It  will  help  eliminate  our  allies'  grow- 
ing skepticism,  it  will  also  facilitate 
international  cooperation  on  other 
issues. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  immediately 
move  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  coming 
majority  leader 

Mr    HAKKH   addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OF-FICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  B.^KFR  Mr  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted  to   yield. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  dili- 
gence in  present  11-:  h.s  views  on  eco- 
nomic policy  with  such  regularity,  that 
we  have  all  come  to  depend  upon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

TRIBUTES  TO  DEPARTING 
SENATORS 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  t.fike  this  time  this  afternoon 
to  make  note  of  a  very  bittersweet  mo- 
ment for  me  ix>rsonally  and  for  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  as  we  now  draw  near  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  this  96th  Con- 
gress. 

.And  v^ith  that  conclusion,  .so  aLso  will 
the  Senate  careers  of  four  of  my  most 
able  and  most  dustlnguished  colleagues 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  conclude  I 
speak,  of  course  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr  Young',  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  'Mr  S:  iweiker '. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Bell- 
MONi.  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javitsi.  Each  of  the.se  men  has 
done  so  very  much  for  me  personally, 
so  very  much  for  the  Senate,  and  so  verj- 
mucli  for  this  Nation  that  it  would  be 
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difficult  for  me  to  try  to  chronicle  their 
accomplishments 

In  the  aggregate,  they  have  a  simply 
astounding  record  of  128  years  of  elec- 
tive public  service — 83  ye*rs  of  which 
have  been  in  this  Chamber. 

Each  of  these  men.  were  they  to  be 
with  us  in  the  97th  Concress.  would 
ch'iir  vital  Senate  committees  Thus, 
while  I  wish  them  well  in  retirement.  I 
am  doubly  sad  to  see  them  go  Not  only 
will  I  be  losing  close  friends,  the  Senate 
will  te  losing  unparalleled  leaders. 

SENATOR  MILTON  YOUNG 

I  would  turn  first.  Mr  President,  to  the 
dean  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  second-ranking  Member 
of  our  entire  tody,  our  friend  and  mo-l 
distinguLshed  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. Milt  Young 

I  dare  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Senate  has  been  more 
thoughtful,  more  compassionate,  more 
dedicated,  more  patriotic,  or  more  decent 
ihan  Milt  Young. 

He  alone  contributed  56  of  the  128 
years  of  service  I  spoke  of  earlier 

On  this  coming  Saturday.  Senator 
Young  will  celebrate  his  83d  birthday 
and  I  know  we  all  wish  him  many  happy 
returns  of  that  day  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, by  the  way.  Mr  President,  that  to 
commemorate  that  83-year- "young." 
Milton  Young  plans  to  unsheate  his 
karate-trained  hand  to  break  boards  for 
firewood 

Milton  Young  grew  up  a  farmer.  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  if  one  were  to  ask 
him  his  occupation  this  very  dav.  after 
35  years  in  the  Senate.  I  imagine  Milton 
would  say  he  is  still  a  farmer,  although 
the  soil  on  Capitol  Hill  is  no  doubt  le.ss 
fertile  than  m  his  LiiMourc,  N  Dak., 
home. 

In  the  1920's.  Milton  Younc  served  on 
township  and  school  boards  around  La- 
Moure  and  was  elected  to  North  Dakota 
House  of  Representatives  m  1932.  After 
only  one  term  there,  his  neighbors  ele- 
vated him  to  the  State  senate,  wheie  he 
served  as  president  pro  tempore  and  as 
majority  leader  until  194.T. 

In  that  year.  Milton  was  appo.nted  to 
this  body  to  complete  the  term  of  his 
good  friend.  Senator  John  Moses,  who 
had  unfortunately  pa.ssed  away. 

Senator  Young  has  been  here  ever 
since.  In  fact.  I  believe  Milton  Young 
has  never  lost  an  election — which  is  more 
than  some  of  us  can  say.  mclLiding  this 
speaker.  Most  of  the  time,  he  has  not 
only  won.  but  carried  every  county  in 
his  State. 

During  his  six  terms  in  this  Chamber. 
.Milton  Young  has  done  more  for  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  than  there  is 
time  or  space  to  recount  Suffice  it  to  say, 
he  is  fondly  referred  to  in  North  Dakota 
as  "Mr.  Wheat."  and  referred  to  here 
as  "our  most   distinguished   colleague." 

It  was  Milt  Young,  for  instance,  who 
played  a  key  role  in  the  drafting  of  the 
1973  landmark  farm  program.  It  was 
Milt  Young  who  developed  the  target 
price  concept  for  wheat  farmers  to  as- 
sure them  a  fair  return  on  their  labors. 
Beyond  that,  in  every  area  of  agricul- 
ture—rural electificalion.  Famers  Home 
Administration   grants   and   loans,   soil 


conservation,  rural  water  and  sewer  loans 
and  grants,  rural  housing  development. 
agricultural  research  programs,  what- 
ever the  need — Milt  Young  has  helped 
find  the  solutions  for  America's  farmer. 

And  he  has  always  done  that.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  manner  so  as  to  protect 
the  American  taxpayer.  As  the  ranking 
Repubhcan  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  has  worked  tirelessly  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Treasur>' — to  spend 
w  hat  needs  to  be  spent,  but  to  spend  only 
that  and  only  in  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

Senator  Young  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  to  have  served 
m  the  Senate.  Throughout  that  service. 
he  has  been  the  paragon  of  the  humility, 
hard  work,  and  virtue  his  faith  inspires. 

It  was  my  privilege.  Mr.  President,  once 
to  attend  the  graduation  ceremonies  of 
his  alma  mater  and  to  deliver  a  com- 
mencement address  there  in  his  presence. 

I  remember  that  occasion  with  great 
pleasure.  Mr.  President,  because  not  only 
was  It  an  honor  for  me.  but  it  was  also 
an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand  the  ex- 
traordinar>'  respect,  even  reverence,  with 
which  his  fellow  citizens  viewed  him  and 
m  which  he  was  held. 

Senator  Young  and  hLs  wife.  Patricia, 
are  now  to  return  to  North  Dakota  for 
the  summers — to  be  with  their  familv. 
which  includes  13  grandchildren  and  10 
great  grandchildren.  The  winters.  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  spent  in  Arizona  -where  I 
am  certain  Milt,  as  a  new  constituent, 
and  Pat,  will  frequently  advise  his 
■junior"  colleague.  Senator  Goldwater, 
on  matters  of  great  interest  to  this 
Nation 

I  know  I  .speak  for  every  Member  of 
this  body  in  saying  we  will  miss  Senator 
Young  and  Pat  and  that  we  wi.sh  them 
every  happiness  in  this  richly  deserved 
retirement. 

No  Republican  ever  served  longer, 
con.secutively.  in  the  Senate.  No  one.  of 
cither  party,  ever  served  better. 

Mr  President,  later  in  this  day,  it  will 
be  my  purpose  to  make  other  statements 
in  respect  to  Senator  Young's  .service 
and  offer  certain  re.solutions.  -which  I 
will  not  dispose  of  at  this  moment  since 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  engaged  in  a  caucus  and  would 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  time  they  are 
presented. 

SENATOR  JACne  JAVITS 

Mr  President.  I  .see  in  the  Chamber 
another  of  my  colleagues  for  whom  I 
have  such  an  enormous  respect  and  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Jack  Javits. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  97th  Con- 
gress convenes  in  this  Capitol  next 
January  5.  missing  from  our  number 
will  be  a  great  many  of  the  "giants  " 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  four  of  those 
missing  giants  will  come  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  ard  none  is  more  of  a  giant 
in  terms  of  accomplishment,  ability  and 
stature  than  the  most  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  our  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league 'Mr.  Javits). 


It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  me 
to  envision  the  Senate  without  Jack 
Javits  For  all  of  the  14  years  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  spend  in  this 
Chamber,  and  for  10  years  before  that. 
Jack  Javits  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  indeed,  the  veo  embodiment  of 
the  most  noble  traditions  of  the  Senate 

If  Senator  Javits  were  to  be  with  us 
m  the  97th  Congress,  he  would  become 
the  chau-man  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  With  all  deference  and  re- 
spect to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy  J.  who 
has  already  given  us  all  an  mdication 
of  what  a  splendid  chairman  he  -will 
be — with  all  deference  to  him.  Senator 
Javits  would  have  been  an  historic 
Foreign  Relations  chairman,  just  as  he 
has  been  a  historic  Member  of  the 
Senate.  For.  as  we  rightly  look  back  to 
our  late  colleague.  Senator  Philip  Hart 
of  Michigan,  as  the  "conscience  of  the 
Senate."  and  perhaps  our  late  colleague. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Mirme- 
sota.  as  the  "heart  of  the  Senate."  then 
most  surely  Jack  Javits  is  the  "soul  of 
the  Senate." 

For  no  one  individual  of  contemporary' 
time  has  so  come  to  represent  that  which 
is  best  about  this  body  as  has  Jack 
Javits.  No  one  individual  has  been  so  re- 
spected, so  highly  regarded,  or  so  often 
listened  to  as  has  Jack  Javits. 

Four  times  Jack  Javits  has  been 
rlioscn  by  the  people  of  New  York  to 
represent  them  m  the  Senate;  before 
that  as  their  attorney  general,  and  four 
times  before  that,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  political  opponents  Jack 
Javits  has  vanquished  at  the  polls  dur- 
ing h.s  career  are  such  preeminent 
Democratic  figures  as  former  New  York 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Jr..  the  son  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  Javits.  that  in  each  case, 
these  men  continued  to  hold  a  high  re- 
gard and  warm  affection  for  their  politi- 
cal rival. 

As  we  all  know,  politics  at  any  level  is 
a  crucible.  But  as  very  few  of  us  know, 
statewide  politics  in  New  York  is  a  veri- 
table caldron.  For  an  absolutely  remark- 
able 34  years.  Jack  Javits  has  been  the 
master  of  that  caldron. 

Survey  after  survey  has  deemed  Jack 
Javits  the  most  intellectual,  most  effec- 
tive Member  of  this  Chamber  His  capac- 
ity lor  endless  work  and  his  uncanny 
ability  to  understand  and  explain  the 
most  complex  matters  of  legislation  have 
made  him.  at  one  time  or  another,  an 
advisor  to  every  Member  of  every  Senate 
in  which  he  has  served,  and  certainly  in 
every  session  in  wh'ch  I  have  served. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  with  remark- 
able clarity,  the  first  day  I  served  m  this 
Chamber,  in  Januarj-  1967.  To  stand  here 
is  a  great  thrill  for  me.  and  a  rainbow 
array  of  memories  flashes  across  my 
mind's  eye  as  I  think  back  to  that — for 
me — historic  occasion. 

One  piece  of  advice  given  by  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  occupied 
this  chair  and  desk  stands  out.  m  rela- 
t'on  to  our  colleague  Jack  Jaytts  On 
that  occasion  in  January  1967.  the  late 
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Setiatfir  Everett  McKlnlcy  Dirksen  ac- 
conipanifci  me  to  the  platform  of  the 
Senate  when  I  accepted  the  oath  of  ofRce 
and  m.srribed  my  signature  in  the  roll- 
book  of  this  body. 

During  the  course  of  that  day.  I  recall 
Fv  Dirksen  saying  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Senate  are  unique  and  spe- 
na!.  each  In  hts  or  her  own  way,  and 
they  have  talents  that  they  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Senate. 
'However,  "  he  said,  "there  is  one  man 
in  the  Senate  who  is  so  clearly  intellec- 
tually superior  and  whose  judgments  and 
insights  are  so  keen  and  whose  ability  as 
a  lawyer  is  so  valued  that  I  urge  you  to 
listen,  and  to  listen  carefully,  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Jack  Javits." 

I  recall,  as  well,  that  Ev  Dirksen  on  the 
same  occasion,  with  a  flip  of  his  unruly 
hair  and  a  gl'nt  in  his  eye.  said.  "Don't 
listen  too  carefully.  He's  not  always  right, 
but  he  is  always  persuasive,  and  he  is  the 
Senate's  lawyer  '  And  so  he  has  been. 

As  one  who  has  drawn  frequently  and 
deeply  from  his  well  of  coun.sel.  I  know 
the  quality  of  Jack  Javits.  I  know  of  his 
dedication  to  this  Nation  I  know  of  his 
devotion  to  his  wife  Marian,  and  his  fam- 
ily. I  know  of  his  devotion  to  the  US. 
Senate  I  know  of  his  thoughtfulness 
I  know  of  his  compa.ssion  for  those  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  as  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  childhood  in  a  New 
York  tenement. 

r  know  of  the  great  legislation  Jack 
Javits  has  authored:  to  reform  our  pen- 
sion programs  across  th-s  Nation  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  incentive  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youths,  to 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of  the 
enormous  contributions  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans and  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  them  in  the  marketplace,  to  re- 
turn to  Congress  its  just  responsibility 
for  controlling  American  military  com- 
mitments in  time  of  peace,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

I  know  these  things,  and  thus  I  am 
terribly  saddened  by  the  pending  depar- 
ture of  Jack  Javits. 

I  am  certain  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate joins  me  in  w  i.shing  Senator  and  Mrs 
Javits  every  happiness  and  success. 

No  person,  in  the  history  of  the  V  S 
Congre.ss.  has  done  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Congress  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  Nat'on  than  has  the  most  able 
•senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  our  friend  Jacob  K    Javits. 

SENATOR    HENRY    8ELLMON 

Mr  President,  the  next  Senator  of 
whom  I  speak  is  Senator  Henry  Bellmon 
of  Oklahoma. 

I  am  especially  saddened  by  the  im- 
minent departure  of  Henry  Bellmon. 
We  have  served  together  now  for  the 
past  12  years,  not  only  as  colleagues  but 
also  as  friends,  and.  as  in  the  case  of 
MiLTCN  YouNc  and  Jack  Javits.  of  whom 
I  spoke,  he  is  a  great  man  of  the  Senate 

Henry  Bellmon  grew  up.  as  Milt 
Young  grew  up.  and  remains,  a  farmer, 
a  wheat  farmer,  who  I  am  thus  certain 
knows  full  well  the  contributions  that 
each  has  made  to  American  agriculture 

Many  of  us  who  seek  elective  office 
often  find  it  necessary  or  advantageous 
to  glamorize  our  record  of  m'litarv  serv- 
ice   It  makes  for  good  politics.  I  have 
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never  known  Henhv  Br\  i  mon  to  do  that, 
but  he  most  certainly  could  have;  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  in- 
deed a  genuine  hero  in  a  time  when 
heroes  are  in  scarce  supply. 

He  served  40  months  with  the  US. 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II.  He 
left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  major 
and  was  highly  decorated,  having  re- 
ceived the  "Legion  of  Merit"  for  bravery 
on  Saipan  and  the  Silver  Star  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry'  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  service. 
Henry  was  elected  to  the  State  House 
for  2  .years,  during  which  time  he  met 
and  married  his  lovely  wife.  Shirley 

He  quite  literally  became  known  as 
"Mr.  Republican"  in  Oklahoma  and.  in 
1962,  was  elected  as  that  State's  first 
Republican  Governor  In  1968.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  was  reelected 
in  1974.  thus  becoming  the  first  member 
of  my  party  ever  reelected  for  statewide 
office  in  Oklahoma — a  practice.  I  might 
add,  which  I  am  certain  Henry's  suc- 
cessor. Senator-elect  Don  Nickles,  will 
duplicate  many  times  in  the  future 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long my  contribution  to  this  period  un- 
duly, but  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  my 
coUeasjues  while  I  speak  briefly  about 
two  more  of  our  colleagues  who  are  re- 
tiring. 

Much  like  Milt  Young,  Henry's 
career  in  the  Senate  has  been  marked 
by  a  deeply  held  concern  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  an  equally  deep  convic- 
tion to  protect  the  American  taxpayer. 
Senator  Bellmon  was  instrumental  in 
tiie  drafting  and  passage  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970,  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Agricultural  Credit  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1978. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Henry 
Bellmon  and  our  former  colleague  and 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State.  Edmund 
Muskie.  worked  tirelessly  to  develop 
budget  guidelines  for  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  to  see  to  it  that 
th05e  guidelines  were  enforced  and  ad- 
hered to. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  Senate  in 
what  we  call  the  congressional  budget 
process.  That  process  is  far  from  being 
perfected,  as  Senator  Bellmon  would  be 
the  first  to  say  But  it  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing tool  to  help  control  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  no  Member  of  this  Senate  has 
had  more  to  do  with  its  establishment  or 
Its  credibility  than  has  Henry  Bellmon. 
Throughout  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, spanning  some  34  years.  Henry 
Bellmon  has  been  a  beacon  of  leader- 
ship, compassion,  honesty,  and  decency. 
He  is  the  personification  of  the  unflag- 
ging spir.t  of  our  land.  His  leadership 
will  be  greatly  missed  here. 

I  have  been  blessed.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  my  14  years  in  the 
Senate,  to  have  enjoyed  and  drawn 
strength  and  advice  from  the  friend- 
ships I  have  had  with  two  Oklahoma 
Senators.  Henry  Bellmon,  and  our  late 
colleague,  Dewey  Bartlett. 

Dewey  Bartlett  is  lost  to  us  all  now. 
and  Henry  Beii.mon's  service  will  soon 


be  lost  to  this  Senate.  But  I  know  that 
my  wife.  Joy.  and  I.  and  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  will  not  lo.se  the  friendship  of 
Henry  and  Shirley  Bellmon  as  they  re- 
turn to  their  ranch. 

Nor  will  Henry  Bellmon  ever  lose  the 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  love  we  all 
feel  for  him. 

SFNATOR    RICHARD    S      SCHWtlKER 

Mr  President,  finally.  I  draw  attention 
sadly  to  the  retirement  of  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Richard  Schweiker 
of  Pennsylvania. 

After  8  years  in  the  House  and  12 
years  in  this  Chamber.  Dick  Schweiker 
IS  leaving  Congre.ss.  He  leaves  voluntar- 
ily. Surely,  his  was  a  .seat  Dick  could 
have  held  as  long  as  he  wished,  so  much 
do  the  people  of  his  beloved  Penns.vl- 
vania  admire  him.  But  he  has  cho,sen'to 
leave  us  to  pursue  other  interests  I  re- 
gret that  decision,  but  I  understand  it. 
Further.  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
again  see  Dick  Schweiker  in  service  to 
Pennsylvania  and  all  America  soon,  per- 
haps not  in  Congress  but  elsewhere  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Were  Senator  Schweiker  returning 
to  the  Senate  next  year,  he  would  chair 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.  I  know  he  would  have  very 
much  liked  to  have  enjoyed  that  chair- 
manship before  he  retired.  And  I  know 
he  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
chairman,  just  as  he  has  been  a  mag- 
nificent ranking  member. 

No  Member  of  this  Senate  has  more 
tirelessly  dedicated  his  time  and  labors 
to  the  betterment  of  medical  care  for  all 
Americans  than  has  Dick  Schweiker 
He  has  drafted  legi.slation  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  our  struggles  to 
overcome  the  illnesses:  cancer,  heart 
disease,  sickle  cell  anemia,  lead  poi.son- 
ing  and  diabetes. 

He  has  worked  diligently  for  a  sensible 
comprehensive  health  care  program  to 
reduce  the  crushing  financial  burden 
often  imposed  on  American  families  by 
extensive  medical  care. 

Dick  Schweiker  is  the  father  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Diabetes  and 
the  National  Diabetes  Advi.sorv  Board. 
We  all  know  how  fully  he  has  given  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  help  us  all  to  un- 
derstand diabetes,  to  recognize  it  and  to 
overcome  it. 

His  interests,  however,  have  gone  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  health  care.  It  was 
Dick  Schweiker  who  helped  devise  the 
formula  which  allowed  us  to  establish 
the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces  in  this 
country.  And  he  has  worked  constantly 
to  see  that  the  quality  of  that  voluntary 
service  has  been  maintained  and  im- 
proved upon. 

For  these  past  20  years,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  all  America,  have 
been  well  served  by  Senator  Schweuier 
in  Congress.  He  is  a  magnanimous  and 
thoughtful  leader.  He  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  everj-  effort  in  Congress  to 
make  life  better  for  the  American  people. 

Indeed.  Dick  Schweiker  has  been 
more  than  merely  at  the  forefront;  4 
years  ago.  and  I  proceed  gingerly  here 
out  of  my  resoect  for  both  our  President- 
elect. Ronald  Reagan,  and  our  former 
President.  Gerald  Ford — 4  years  ago. 
Dick   valiantly   sought   the   Vice   Presi- 
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dential  nomination  of  my  party,  answer- 
ing the  call  of  Governor  Reagan.  So,  you 
see.  he  has  not  only  been  at  the  fore- 
front Our  friend.  Dick  Schweiker.  has 
actually  been  "ahead  of  his  time." 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  Dick 
Schweiker's  prescience,  his  insight,  and 
his  understanding  of  great  national  is- 
sues will  continue  to  manifest  themselves 
in  whatever  endeavor  he  chooses  to  un- 
dertake I  speculate  that  he  will  continue 
that  public  service  There  is  great  spe- 
culation as  to  what  that  endeavor  may 
be.  But  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
meaningful.  I  do  not  know  what  role  he 
will  play,  but  I  am  .sure  that  he  will  play 
it  well,  and  we  look  forward  to  his  future 
leadership  and  tlie  future  contribution 
of  his  insight  into  tlie  matters  of  public 
concern  in  this  Nation. 

I  wish  him  and  Claire  a  fond  farewell 
from  this  body  and  extend  our  good 
wishes,  those  of  llie  Senate,  our  friends 
and  families,  for  tiieir  success  m  a  new- 
career  and  for  the  future. 

Several  Senator.*;  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
first,  if  I  may.  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  then  1  wish  to  yield,  if  I 
may,  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  and  if  it  were  pas.sible  to  cospon- 
sor  I  would  wish  to  co.sponsor  the  re- 
marks of  our  soon  to  be  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker,  with  respect  to  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  coUeaeue  from  Penn- 
sylvania, my  dear  friend,  Dick 
Schweiker. 

I  rise  not  only  to  associate  myself  with 
what  I  believe  are  accurate  comment;? 
about  my  colleague  and  his  i^ervice  but 
also  to  express  my  strong  feelings  about 
him  not  only  as  a  Senator  but  as  a  man 
to  whom  my  State,  my  constituents,  and 
I  are  deeply  indebted. 

All  of  us  know  Dick  Schweiker  as  a 
verj-  fine  and  effective  legislator,  a  man 
who  has  worked  nearly  two  decades  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate, who  has  a  wonderful  legislative  rec- 
ord built  up  over  the  years  on  service  in 
a  variety  of  responsibilities. 

These  include  but  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  his  work  on  wliat  is  now  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  where  he 
has  ser\-ed  with  great  distinction  as  the 
rankmg  minority  member,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  has  come  forward  with  some 
very  visionary,  far-reachmR,  and  most 
profound  ideas  and  concepts. 

We  are  losing  a  man  of  preat  imagi- 
nation and  energy  in  losing  my  senior 
colleague  from  this  body,  although  we 
are  all  expecting  and  indeed  hoping  tliat 
we  will  be  compensated  by  some  of  the 
speculations  that  are  currently  in  the 
news  media  and  on  the  wire  coming  true. 

Indeed,  I  have  already  offered  my  pre- 
congratulations  to  my  senior  collea^ue 
saying  that  if  I  did  not  congratulate  him 
now  I  might  be  among  the  last  to  con- 
gratulate him  if  these  tilings  in  fact  did 
come  to  pass. 

There  has  been  a  lineup  of  people 
wanting  to  express  their  Rood  wLshes  to 
my  senior  colleague  well  in  advance  of 
anything  formal  or  solid  or  definite,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  mark  of  the  great  re- 


spect and  affection   that  we  have  and 
which  we  hold  for  Dick  Schweiker. 

I  will  not  speak  at  length  about  the 
many  parliamentary,  legislative,  and 
senatorial  accomplishments  of  my  senior 
colleague.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  Dick 
Schweiker  has  been  important  person- 
ally to  me  and  to  our  party,  particularly 
111  Pennsylvania. 

It  1.5  my  view  that  the  bastion  of  Re- 
publicanism in  Pennsylvania  has  long 
been  that  which  was  established  m 
Dick's  home  cotmty  of  Montgomerj- 
County.  It  is  a  very  large  county.  It  is 
a  county,  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  some  States  and  that,  in- 
cidentally, of  some  countries.  It  is  a 
county  which  has  had  a  verj'  fine  tradi- 
tion of  exception  public  service  and  par- 
ticularly good,  honest,  and  clean  Gov- 
ernment where  integrity  among  the  pub- 
lic officials  is  something  that  Is  always 
expected  and  to  my  knowledge  always 
lias  been  performed  to  such  exjsectation 

It  IS  my  view  that  Dick  Schweiker 
vitalized  the  politics  of  my  party  in  my 
State  by  his  entry  into  politics  in  Mont- 
gomery County  nearly  two  decades  ago. 

It  IS  my  view  that  he  set  the  standards 
for  that  county  and  that  those  standards 
became  accepted  as  the  norm  for  the  Re- 
publicans 111  my  State  in  our  other  66 
counties. 

It  is  my  view  that  Dick  Schweiker 
acliieved  what  he  set  out  to  achieve 
during  his  work  in  Montgomery  County 
in  the  very  hoilerrooms  of  the  .American 
lX)litical  process,  as  a  committeeman,  as 
someone  deeply  involved  in  tr>'ing  to  re- 
form the  Republican  organization  in 
that  county,  which  he  did  do  He  was 
someone  who  then  went  on  to  represent 
that  county  in  Congress,  as  someone  who 
by  virtue  of  all  those  and  many  other 
deeds  set  the  stage  for  the  possibility  of 
a  B  U  Scranton  to  win  statewide  in  1962 
in  the  election  that  changed  the  course 
of  party  politics  in  our  State,  leading  to 
8  years  of  Republican  governorships  in 
the  Scranton  and  Shafer  administra- 
tion: that  made  it  possible  for  those  of 
as  who  cam.e  along  later,  after  Bill  Scran- 
ton. to  be  accepted  as  indeed  we  came 
to  be  accepted  after  Dick  ran  for  the 
Senate  in  1968  and  did  such  an  out- 
standing job  from  his  verv'  first  day. 

It  became  possible  for  the  John  Langs, 
the  Dick  Thornburehs.  the  Arlen  Sr)ec- 
ters.  to  go  before  the  electorate  of  our 
State,  secure  m  the  knowledge  that  we 
were  following  in  an  absolutely  honor- 
able and  respected  tradition  of  Republi- 
canism in  our  State. 

Let  me  tell  you.  when  you  think  back 
to  1974  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  so 
many  of  us  in  our  party,  not  just  in  our 
State  but  throughout  the  Nation,  that 
was  a  mighty  powerful,  helpful,  and  nec- 
essary legacy  for  our  party  in  our  State 
to  have.  Only  shortlv  after  U  became 
passible  for  me  and  Arlen  Sr)ecter  this 
year  to  follow  Dick  Schweiker's  path 
that  he  started  out  on  so  long  ago.  a  path 
that  he  followed  faithfully,  a  path  that 
is  called  excellence,  and  particularly  ex- 
cellence in  public  service  and  in  his  own 
private  conduct  of  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  higher 
attribute  I  know  of  no  more  far-reach- 
ing compliment,  than  to  say  that  a  man 
has  a  good  name.  In  every  way  I  think 


Dick  Schweikek  not  only  deserves  his 
pood  name,  but  he  has  made  it  great 
through  the  wonderful  legacy  that  he 
has  given  aL  of  us  m  our  State  and.  In 
my  view,  to  our  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  &oor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Pohcy  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  v.-ill  not 
elaborate  on  the  ver>-  excellent  catalog 
of  achievements  of  the  four  men  we  pay 
tribute  to  here  today.  It  has  been  so  well 
done  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  would  simply  briefly  like  to  re- 
flect on  some  of  my  own  impressions 
based  on  my  association  with  these  men 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve. 

SENATOR  MILTON  g.  TOCNC 

Milton  YotTNc  is  one  of  the  most 
working  legislators  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
think  that  he  is  a  quite  essential  public 
servant  because  he  only  seeks  to  accom- 
plish: he  does  not  seek  self-aggrandize- 
ment He  is  self-effacing  almost  to  a 
fault.  But  with  all  this,  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  effective  legislators  I 
have  known. 

It  would  really  be  difiQcult  for  us  to 
Ziige  the  impact  he  has  had  on  the 
spending  habits  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  I  might  say  favorable 
impact  because  he  has  always  been  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  you  could  not 
simply  throw  Federal  money  at  a  prob- 
lem and  expect  it  to  go  away. 

He  IS  an  unselfish  man.  He  has  given 
of  himself  without  seeking  credit  or  fame 
for  what  he  has  done. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him  for 
tiie  stalwart  way  m  which  he  has  sup- 
ported our  efforts  to  build  a  defense 
capability  of  the  United  States  that  will 
at  once  enable  us  to  maintam  our  na- 
tional security  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port our  foreign  policy  objectives  based 
on  a  clear  perception  of  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  throughout  the  world 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  can 
■Jltimately  achieve  peace  only  through 
strength  will  agree  to  that  concerning 
Milt  YorNC. 

I  have  been  prr.ileged  to  serve  with 
him  now  for  20  years  I  have  learned 
from  him.  I  have  benefited  enormously 
both  personally  and  professionally,  by 
my  association  with  him.  and  I  offer  him 
now  my  profound  thanks. 

SENATOR    JACOB    K     JAVTTS 

I  have  also  been  privileged  to  serve 
throughout  my  20  years  here  with  Jack 
Javits,  of  New  York  Jack  and  I.  I  sup- 
pose, could  hardly  be  regarded  as  philo- 
sophically compatible  but  perhaps  we 
are  far  more  compatible  than  the  jour- 
nalists who  re.sort  to  shorthand  terms 
would  indicate  to  the  public  at  large,  be- 
cause I  share  with  him  what  I  believe  to 
be  his  wonderful  vision  of  America  and 
what  It  should  be. 

Again,  here  is  an  unselfish  public  sen*- 
ant  who  has  always  subordinated  his 
own  personal  interests  and.  indeed,  sub- 
ordinated political  expediency  to  the 
.creater  goal  of  doing  what  is  right  and 
trying  to  achieve  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 
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I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Jack 
Javits,  but  I  think  I  have  rarely  failed 
to  appreciate  the  objectives  he  souKht. 
the  vision  he  has  for  our  country  and  our 
people,  and  his  fine  sense  of  justice  and 
equanimity. 

Certainly,  he  is  persuasive.  Certainly, 
he  IS  a  towering  intellect.  Certainly,  he 
is  a  lawyer  without  teer  But  he  also 
has  a  marvelous  facility  for  taking  dis- 
parate ai)pro;ichPs  to  a  public  problem. 
with  a  fine  eUvtric  .sense  drawing  from 
I  he  tx'st  propcsaLs  of  many  and  synthe- 
sizing those  into  a  consensus  that  cer- 
tainly all  of  us  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  could  agree  with  He  has 
proved  that  time  and  time  again  in  his 
skillful  formulation  of  policy  positions, 
which  have  Ix-en  supi)orted  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  if  not  unanimou-sly, 
in  the  Hepublican  conferences 

It  IS  with  deep  emotion  that  I  say  to 
him  today  th.U  I  wish  him  well  m  what- 
ever endeavor  he  i)ursues  from  this 
place  and  express  my  deep  regret  at  his 
departure. 

SKNATdR    HENRY    BCIXMON 

I  am  also  sad  to  see  my  friend  Henry 
Bci.LMON.  a  fellow  Southweslerner.  go 
back  to  Oklahoma  I  wtsh  he  had  felt 
motivated  to  serve  here  longer  as  a 
Southweslerner  I  appreciate  the  way  he 
has  reflected  the  legitimate  interests  of 
my  section  of  the  country,  his  sensitivi- 
ties to  our  problems  But  at  the  same 
lime.  I  am  somewhat  envious  of  his 
enormous  facility  for  rising  above  mere 
regionalism  and  panx'hialism  and  con- 
sidering thai  uhich  is  the  national  inter- 
est and  In  the  public  good  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

He  is  a  man  of  enormous  conscience, 
as  well  as  being  tireless,  as  well  as  being 
dedicated,  as  well  as  having  the  facility 
for  getting  things  done 

sr.'M*rt>R    RK   HARD    S      SCHWfTlKER 

1  ,ini  reluctant,  too.  to  say  farewell  to 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
ScHWEiKF.R.  a  man  who  has  a  marvelous 
ability  for  rising  above  do^imatic  answers 
to  problems  and  seeking  practically  and 
pragmatically  the  right  kinds  of  solu- 
tions, a  man  who  in  12  yeirs  has  dem- 
onstrated enormous  ability  and  a  facile 
mind,  one  who  in  my  view  leaves  us  too 
early  in  life.  He  is  younger  than  I  am. 
And  I  think  that  is  too  bad  that  we  lose 
from  this  body  a  man  who  has  so  many 
useful  ye.irs  left  in  him 

I  am  delighted  to  read  of  the  specula- 
tion that  he  mav  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
I  hope  that  our  President-elect,  in 
hLs  wisdom,  will  prevail  on  him  to  take 
a  position  in  the  Cabinet  I  certainly 
will  be  among  his  most  active  and  vocal 
supporters  for  a  pasition  in  that  body 
which  will  initiate  the  public  policy  that 
we  will  respond  to  here  and  that  will 
shape  the  future  of  our  country,  per- 
haps, for  the  next  decade. 

Mr  President,  on  tlrs  side  of  the  aisle 
we  do  feel  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that 
these  men  will  no  longer  be  with  lus  and 
move  among  us  and  bring  to  as  their 
great  ability  ;ind  their  great  insighLs. 
their  great  dedication  and  personal  pa- 
triotism I  express  the  hope  to  them 
that    they    will   come   back   often   and. 


whenever  they  feci  so  disposed,  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  such  time 
ius  he  may  desire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished a.vsistant  minority  leader. 

Mr  President,  yesterday  it  was  my 
privilege  to  ri.se  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  a  conference  report  on  H  R  6942. 
the  International  Se<urity  Development 
AssLstance  Act  of  1980 

In  closing  those  remarks,  which  I  did 
not  read  in  full.  I  did  say  a  few  words 
about  some  of  my  colleagues  to  whom  I 
feel  especially  indebted  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  those  remarks  at  this  time  since 
they  were  not  uttered  in  this  Chamber 

I  would  like  to  express  the  sense  of 
deep  privilege  of  servins  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  Senators 
Phank  Church.  George  McOovern,  Rich- 
ard Stone,  and  Jacob  Javits 

SENATOR     crOEGE     M'COVEXN 

Senator  McOovern  and  I  both  served 
on  the  African  AfTalrs  Subcommittee  and 
during  this  past  session  of  Congress  to- 
gether we  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  8.  urging  the  congressional 
leadership  to  appoint  a  team  of  observ- 
ers for  the  Rhodesian  elections  which 
were  held  in  April  1979 

Although  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern and  I  had  different  hopes  for 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  we  did  agree 
profoundly  that  we  ought  to  have  Amer- 
ican observers  there  And  I  must  say  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  Senator  McOov- 
ern for  his  assistance  in  getting  this  res- 
olution through  the  Senate,  although  a 
parallel  resolution  in  the  House  was  not 
passed  so  we  did  not  send  observers 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  particularly  an  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  across  party  lines 
that  has  remained  with  me  and  is  .some- 
thing for  which  I  am  very  grateful 

SENATOR    RICHARD     '  DICK  •     STONE 

Senator  Stone  and  I  were  on  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  together 
and  shared  many  of  the  same  views  with 
regard  to  Cuba  and  other  nations  in  the 
Caribbean  His  contributions  during  the 
consideration  of  the  SALT  agreement  by 
the  full  committee  were  outstanding.  I 
shall  mi.ss  very  much  sitting  acrws  from 
him  during  our  committee  meetings. 

SINATUB     FRANK     CHOTICH 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Church,  has  as- 
sisted me  on  many  occasions  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  help  I  know  that  his  job 
at  times  was  extremely  frustrating  and 
I  appreciate  the  effort  he  made  to  restore 
a  congressional  voice  in  foreign  policy 
decisions. 

SENATOR    JACOB    K      JAVITS 

Above  all.  Mr  President.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  with  Senator  Jacop 
Javits  on  the  Ijibor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  during  the  first  years 
I  was  here  and  then  after  niy  move  to 
Foreign  Relations  served  another  2  years 
on  that  committee  with  him. 

On  both  committees,  he  has  been  most 
generous  in  advising  and  assisting  me. 
There  are  hardly  enough  words  to  ex- 


pre.ss  my  gratitude.  Senator — even  for  a 
semanlicist. 

The  interesting  thing  that  I  have  been 
learning  in  this  distinguished  body  is  to 
learn  not  only  what  people  are  saying, 
even  when  we  are  disagreeing  with  them, 
but  m  what  way  ihey  are  saying  it,  with 
what  degree  of  courtesy,  with  what  de- 
gree of  thoughlfulness,  with  what  degree 
of  concern  for  the  views  of  those  who 
disagree  with  them  And  m  that  kind  of 
liresentation.  Senator  Javits  has  always 
set  an  example  to  me  which  I  have  been 
grateful  to  learn  ;i.s  a  freshman  Senator. 

His  leadership  on  the  committee  was 
deeply  appreciated  by  those  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  but  I  know  that  the  majority 
side  also  benefited  from  his  comments 
which  were  full  of  insight,  full  m  in- 
genuity and  skil'.  m  accommociatmg  all 
interests  present  I.  among  many  others, 
will  miss  sorely  his  reasoned  voice  m  the 
US   Senate. 

To  all  these  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve,  I  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  and  success  in  their 
future  endeavors. 

I  thank   the  Chair 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico as  he  wishes  for  the  eulogies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico 

Mr  SCHMITT  Mr  President,  as  a 
4-year  Member  of  this  illustrious  and 
historic  body.  It  has  already  become 
painful  at  other  times  to  say  an  oflBcial 
goodbye  to  good  friend.s — good  friends 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  the  nature  not  only  of 
the  body  but  also  of  life. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
a.ssociation  during  those  4  years  that  I 
have  had  with  my  four  distinguished 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

SSNATOa     MILTON     R      TOUNO 

Senator  YoirNC.  who  came  within  an 
election  of  being  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  ha.s  throughout  my 
stay  in  the  Senate  been  a  guiding  light 
within  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and.  during  the  last  2  years,  a  counsel 
of  great  wisdom  in  the  operation  of  that 
committee  and  m  my  education  to  its 
intricacies. 

As  a  sidelight.  Senator  Young  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  together — 
or  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him — to  insure  that  the  retirement  that 
he  IS  now  embarking  upon  will  be  graced 
with  a  golf  cart  It  was  one  of  those 
little  Issues  that  came  before  the  Illus- 
trious Ethics  Committee  while  I  w;is  vice 
chairman,  and  we  were  happy  to  work 
that  little  problem  out  for  him. 

SENATOR    JACOB    JAVfTS 

Mr  President.  Senator  Javits  and  I 
very  quickly  found  that  we  had  a  problem 
the  solution  'o  which  we  both  thought 
we  understixxl  In  the  very  first  month 
of  mv  career  in  the  Senate,  we  became 
embroiled  in  the  discussion  over  the  code 
of  conduct  of  the  U  S  Senate  From  that 
day  forward.  I  have  thought  of  Senator 
Javits  not  only  as  our  lawyer,  but  as  my 
lawyer  on  these  matters  and  many 
others.  We  did  not  prevail  m  that  contest, 
as  we  had  hoped  that  we  would  Never- 
theless, the  education  and  the  spirit  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  I  was  introduced 
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as  to  the  ways  of  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  wlU  always  be  fore- 
most In  my  mind. 

I  think  most  important  in  all  of  our 
mmds  is  that  one  man  during  this  trying 
year— now  almost  400  days — has  risen  to 
the  top  as  Mr.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
US  Senate  and  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  question  in 
any  other  mind  in  this  body,  of  whose 
advice  and  counsel  we  could  most  rely 
upon  than  that  of  Senator  Javits,  Jack's 
departure  from  the  Senate  is  one  which 
was,  in  many  minds,  premature.  I  am 
.sure  that  hus  service  to  the  country  will 
be  no  less  out  of  the  Senate  than  it  has 
been  within  It. 

SENATOR    RI    HARD    S     SCHWEIKER 

My  good  friend.  Dick  Schweiker.  Sen- 
ator Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
became  best  acquainted  as  we  worked 
Ihrouch  the  problems  of  the  last  2  years 
in  the  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  am  extremely  en- 
thusiastic about  the  thought  that  we  may 
continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
together  m  some  capacity  or  other  in 
discu.ssions  relating  to  the  very,  very  dif- 
ficult problems  revolving  around  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  services  to  those  truly 
in  need  in  this  country  while,  at  the  same 
time,  finding  ways  In  which  those  services 
ran  be  delivered  in  a  far  more  efBcient 
manner  than  they  have  been  to  date. 
That  Is  a  challenge  that  I  am  confident 
both  of  us  can  meet  in  our  various  new- 
capacities  I  am  looking  forward  to  what- 
ever association  we  may  have  with  Mr. 
Secretary  or  whatever  other  title  he  may 
assume. 

SENATOR     HENRY    BEI  LMON 

Mr  President,  mv  dear  friend  and 
western  colleague  <  Mr,  Bellmon  i  has 
set  a  standard  of  courage  of  conviction 
to  which  we  all  can  aspire  as  we  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  future,  particularly 
those  that  have  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  great  country 
and  the  role  of  the  U  S.  Senate  In  the  for- 
mation of  that  fiscal  pohcy. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  In  this  body 
who  are  very  envious  of  what  at  least  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Senator's  intention.  That 
is  to  go  home  for  a  while  and  enjoy  the 
life  that  he  has  known  in  the  past  and 
will  know  m  the  future  in  the  great  State 
of  Oklahoma 

However,  again.  I  firmly  believe,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  the  four  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  about  whom  I  have 
spoken,  we  shall  see  a  continuation  of 
service  that  will  be  as  illu.strious  in  the 
cause  of  the  Nation,  in  the  cause  of  their 
con.stituencies,  as  any  that  has  gone  be- 
fore It  is  with  sadness  that  I  see  them 
depart  However,  it  is  with  gladness  that 
I  know  the  associations  will  continue, 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming— I 
.should  say  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyommg  (Mr.  Wallop i  such 
time  a.s  he  may  require. 

Mr  WALLOP  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr  President,  I  cannot  begin  to  chron- 
icle the  achievements  of  all  our  col- 
leagues this  afU'moon  who  are  departing 


our  company.  I  would  not  attempt  to  and 
1  do  not  think  it  is  necessarj-  because 
their  achievements  are  chromcled  in  the 
records  of  the  Senate  and  in  their  con- 
stituents' mmds.  I  came  to  the  floor  be- 
cause of  great  respect  and  affection  for 
all  four  01  them.  I  came  because  I  am 
inherently  sentimental  about  people  who 
have  become  good  friends,  for  whose  per- 
sonality and  character  traits  I  have  so 
much  respect  and  who  have  been  just 
good  and  decent  friends  to  me  in  4  years 
of  the  Senate. 

All  of  them  were  public  names  before 
1  even  contemplated  entermg  pohtics. 
All  of  them  have  continued  to  hold  high 
that  standard  of  public  names,  the  kind 
of  names  that  the  rest  of  America,  from 
whatever  political  persuasion  it  ap- 
proaches politics,  feels  are  still  respected 
and  admired  jjeople  whose  judgment  has 
been  intellectually  honest  and  very  clean 

SENATOR    MILTON    E     YOUNG 

Senator  Young  has.  in  most  respects, 
to  me  been  a  hero  like  a  hero  of  the 
author  Louis  Lamour,  whom  we  both 
share  admiration  for.  It  Is  pure  western, 
pure  intejirity,  it  is  pure  self-effacement 
and  pure  knuckling  down  to  the  job,  un- 
til he  gains  success  and  achievement  at 
tliose  jobs, 

SENATOR   HENRY  BELLMON 

Henry  Bellmon  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  on  a  long  automobile  drive 
at  one  time.  I  asked  him  whatever 
brought  him  mto  politics.  He  told  me  that 
It  had  come  about  from  his  military  ex- 
perience, a  desire  during  World  War  U. 
m  the  war  with  Japan,  to  do  something 
about  making  the  world  a  little  better 
and  a  little  safer  and  to  add  whatever 
he  could  to  the  political  spectrum  and 
life  in  America.  I  must  say  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  IS  a  solid  farmer;  he  repre- 
sents the  very  best  in  agricultural  Amer- 
ica, the  very  best  in  citizen  legislatures, 
the  very  kind  of  thing  which  this  coun- 
try absolutely  needs  more  of.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  see  him  go.  but  It  Is  with 
some  pride  that  we  have  that  record  in 
the  Senate  to  hold  up  for  other  people 
to  emulate  and  foDow. 

SENATOR  JACOB  K    JAVITS 

Senator  Javits  is  a  good  friend.  How- 
many  of  us  have  know  that  name  since 
long  before  we  were  in  politics.  Some 
of  us  were  in'  college  when  we  heard  that 
name,  a  name  of  enormous  intellectual 
courage  and  integrity. 

The  only  unkind  thing  he  ever  said 
to  me  was.  "Come  on.  Senator,  we  are 
both  lawyers."  I  had  to  dissuade  him 
from  that  view,  but  I  never  held  It 
aeainst  him. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  fought  for  his 
constituents,  who  has  fought  for  his 
State,  fought  for  his  friends,  fought  for 
the  Republican  Conference,  fought  for 
policies  which  we  put  together,  some  of 
which  he  agreed  with  entirely  and  some 
of  which  he  had  disagreements  with.  It 
is  the  case  with  every  one  of  these  men. 

So  It  Is  with  respect  that  I  bid  him 
farewell.  Certainly,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  that  we  see  him  leave  this 
Chamber.  All  of  us  were  party  to  signing 
a  letter  asking  him  to  remain.  All  of 
us  signed  that  letter  with  every  expec- 
tation and  hope  that  he  would  be  back. 


Certainly,  we  wish  him  well  in  his 
struggle  with  the  disease  which  has  af- 
flicted him  physically,  but  not  mentally. 
All  of  us  who  know  him.  know  perfectly 
well  the  intellectual  capacity  he  pos- 
sesses will  be  at  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try whenever  the  country-  asks  for  it. 

SENATOR    RI.HAHD    SCHW-EIKE> 

As  to  Dick  Schweikxr.  I  first  came 
across  Senator  Schweiker  when  I  was 
in  the  Wyoming  State  Legislature.  I  was 
back  here  trymg  to  work  toward  getting 
.some  national  surface  raming  legisla- 
tion. His  office  was  active  in  that  because 
of  the  great  care  he  had  for  the  natural 
resources  his  Stale  possessed  and 
wanted  to  continue  to  produce,  and  had 
an  unhappy  record  with,  and  whose 
State,  incidentally,  was  among  the  lead- 
ers in  finding  a  way  to  take  care  of  their 
own  problems  without  commg  to  the 
National  Congress. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  young  State  rep- 
resentative from  Wyomine  and  asked 
for  and  received  an  appointment  to  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
not  because  there  was  anythmg  in  it  for 
liim,  I  could  not  affect  a  constituent.  I 
did  not  know  a  constituent  of  his  at  the 
time. 

But  he  gave  me  the  courtesy  of  hear- 
ing me  out  and  helped  me  put  on  some 
of  the  things  that  ultimately  became  the 
law  after  I  got  here  it  was  that  long  a 
struggle. 

I  find  Dick  Schweiker  the  qutates- 
sance  of  the  family  man  who  strug- 
gles with  public  life  and  maintains 
the  credibilty  and  love  of  and  with  his 
lamily.  and  cares  for  it  All  of  us  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  that  find  that 
among  the  most  admirable  and  re- 
spected traits  the  Senator  has.  He  does 
it  better  than  most  of  us  have  done  it, 
he  does  the  job  of  Senator  as  well  or 
better  than  any   of  us. 

That  Ls  a  dual  accomplishment  some 
of  us  are  envious  of — I  certainly  am. 

I  bid  them  all  farewell  I  will  miss 
their  humor.  I  will  miss  their  friend- 
ship. I  will  muss  their  integrity.  I  will 
miss  their  ability  as  Senators.  Certainly. 
all  of  us  w-ill  find  this  place  empty, 
thouph  their  seats  will  be  filled. 

I  salute  them  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  vneld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  Chafed  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr  CHAFEE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
tlie  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
very  mu"h  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  tributes  we  are 
making  today  have  already  dealt  with 
the  legislative  ablbties  of  the  four  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  are  leaving  us 
at  the  end  of  this  session. 

If  I  might.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  personal  relationships  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have,  and  all 
the  other  Senators  In  their  way.  with 
each  of  these  Senators. 

SENATOR   MILTON   TOUWG 

First,  Senator  Milton  Young.  Senator 
YoiTNG  has  been  here  longer  than  most 
of  us  even  can  think  about.  Of  course, 
he  is  the  senior  Republican. 
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My  first  occasion  to  get  to  know  Sena- 
tor YouNn  was  when  he  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
ter, when  I  rame  before  him  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  connection  with  nayal 
matters  This  started  some  1 1  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  when  I  came  up  to 
testify  before  the  Appropnation.s  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Younc.  always  had  pene- 
trating (questions  It  was  obvious  that  he 
had  what  we  called  the  corporate  mem- 
ory In  other  words,  he  knew  what  had 
gone  on  under  previous  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy.  He  had  seen  them  come  and 
go. 

So  he  wa.s  interested  and  tolerant  of 
whatever  mistakes  I  muht  have  made. 

He  was  constructive  in  his  views  It 
was  a  treat  to  testify  before  a  gentle- 
man of  his  vast  experience  and  interests. 

So  I  say  as  an  individual  that  I  am 
going  to  miss  him  terribly  as,  indeed,  the 
others  will  also. 

SENATOR  JACOB  JAVTTS 

As  to  Senator  Jack  Javits.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  Senator  here  whose  interests 
have  touched  more  facets  of  govern- 
mental operations,  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment, than  Jack  .Javits.  He  is  a  man  of 
extremely  broad  and  fertile  imagination. 
He  has  het-ii  iiiteri'sted  m  fore  ku  rela- 
tions. He  has  been  interested  in  the 
economy  Indei^d.  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
as  well 

I  first  came  to  know  him  when  he  was 
good  enou'h  to  come  to  Rhode  Island  to 
give  me  a  hand  when  I  was  running  for 
the  US.  Senate  in  197J.  Indeed,  before 
that,  I  had  connections  with  him  when 
we  served  on  various  committees. 

As  othei-s  have  testified,  he  has  an 
extremely  able  legal  mind  I  will  never 
forget  serving  on  the  Platform  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  Party  in  1968. 
wlien  I  wius  ccx'lia'rman  of  the  platform 
committee,  in  Miami,  Fla  .  and  there  was 
a  member  of  that  platform  committee 
from  one  of  the  Western  States  who 
stood  in  awe  of  Senator  Javits'  capa- 
bilities 

Referring  to  Senator  Javits"  abilities, 
he  said.  "If  I  am  ever  charged  with 
murder.  I  certainly  want  Jack  Javits 
to  defend  me  He  could  talk  a  dog  off  a 
meat  wagon  "  I  suspect  he  could. 

So  Senator  Javits  is  one  of  the  real 
giants  of  the  Senate  We  are  going  to 
mi.ss  him  greatly 

SFNATOR    Rlr  HARD    SCIIWEIKTR 

As  to  Dick  Schvveiker  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee when  I  served  on  that  4  years 
ago  upon  coming  to  the  Senate 

Senator  ScHv^■EIKER  had  this  vast  in- 
terest and  knowledge  of  all  that  was  go- 
ing on  withm  that  committee  He  had  a 
deep  compassion  for  each  of  the  fields 
that  committee  touched,  which,  as  those 
who  served  on  it  kn"w,  is  a  vast  commit- 
tee with  Its  responsibilities. 

Senator  Schweiker  immediately  im- 
pre.ssed  me  as  somebody  who  could  be 
termed  a  constructive  legislator  In  other 
words,  we  had  run  into  impas.ses.  whether 
it  was  a  health  measure,  or  dealing  with 
the  lunch  programs,  the  milk  program, 
or  whatever  it  was,  and  in  all  the  areiis 
it  was  Dick  Schweiker  from  Pennsyl- 


vania who  was  able  to  construct  a  final 
solution  that  was  acceptable  to  the  vari- 
ous parties 

He  is  a  man  who  we  have  heard  ru- 
mored will  take  on  further  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  human  services 
Whether  that  comes  about,  I  do  not 
know  But  I  certainly  hope  it  will  because 
there  could  not  be  a  finer  appointment 
the  President-elect  could  make  than  that 
of  Dick  Schweiker  in  this  particular 
area. 

So  we  will  miss  him  greatly  here 

SENATOR  HENRY  Brl-I.MriN 

As  to  Senator  Henry  Bellmon.  I  think 
of  him.  of  course,  in  connection  with  the 
budget  activities  that  have  consumed  so 
much  of  our  time  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Senator  Bellmon  can  probably  best 
be  characterized  as  a  man  of  massive 
integrity,  a  person  who  will  proceed  to 
do  what  IS  right  for  the  Nation,  taking 
votes  and  stands  that  are  often  unpop- 
ular because,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  for 
the  good  of  the  United  States  of  America 

I  have  known  Henry  for  a  good  num- 
ber of  years  We  both  served  as  Gover- 
nors. We  went  to  Japan  together  on  a 
trip  of  the  Governors  in  1965  That  is 
where  I  really  got  to  know  him  best.  We 
have  kept  up  this  friendship  over  the 
many  years  since. 

Henry  Bellmon's  departure,  indeed, 
leaves  a  great  gap  in  this  Senate  Others 
will  fill  his  shoes.  Others  will  take  stands 
that  he  took.  But  I  think  in  taking  these 
stands,  we  will  always  be  reinforced  in 
our  courage  to  do  the  right  thing  re- 
membering that  Henry  Bellmon  passed 
through  these  halls  and  he.  himself,  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  perceive 
what  was  best  for  our  country 

So  all  these  gentlemen  will  be  gone, 
but  we  will  think  of  them  frequently, 
remember  them 

I  wish  them  God  speed  I  wish  them 
well  I  wish  them  good  health  in  all  they 
undertake. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi such  time  as  he  may  require 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  ri.se  to  join  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  paid  tribute  to  the  four 
Senators  who  are  retiring  this  year  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  ai.sle — not  be- 
.cause  of  a  lack  of  respect  or  friendship 
for  them,  but,  because,  having  been  here 
only  2  years,  I  cannot  add  much  to  what 
has  been  said  by  those  who  have  spoken 
before  me  with  respect  to  the  record  of 
legislative  accomclishments  and  leader- 
ship that  has  been  provided  to  the  Senate 
by  these  retiring  Senators. 

However.  I  have  to  say  that  in  these  2 
short  years.  I  have  grown  to  respect 
deeply  and  to  love  each  of  these  Senators. 
I  have  found  in  each  of  them  qualities 
that  we  hope  are  imbued  In  every  Sen- 
ator. 

SENATOR    Mtt-TON    R     TOtJNC 

Senator  Young  and  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, from  time  to  time,  to  talk 
about  his  early  recollections  of  coming 
to  the  Senate  and  the  way  things  were 


then  When  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  he 
wii.s  already  servinK  in  the  US  Senate 
He  has  told  me  of  his  close  friendship 
with  Senators  from  my  reg  on  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Russell  His  stories  have  helj.ed  me  to 
appreciate,  in  a  deeper  and  more  mean- 
ingful way.  what  the  Senate  reallv  is. 
what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  should  be 
as  an  institution 

I  ob.serve  the  irony  that  were  it  not  for 
Senator  YmNc  s  decision,  to  retire  at  this 
particular  time,  when  the  Republicans 
are  gaining  a  majority  m  control  of  this 
body,  he  would  be  our  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  may  yet  have  that  honor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  decided  to 
retire.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  comes 
true. 

SENATOR    RI(  HARD    S     SCHWEIKER 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  hope,  will  .stay 
in  the  Capital  City— although  not  as  a 
Senator,  certainly  in  a  capacity  of  lead- 
ership :n  the  new  administration  We  will 
mi.ss  his  leadership  m  the  areas  in  which 
he  has  concentrated  his  elTorts  and  en- 
ergy. He  has  been  a  true  leader 

I  recall  a  matter  that  we  have  in  com- 
mon On  weeKends  2  years  ago.  our  sons 
competed  against  each  other  on  all-star 
soccer  teams.  I  recall  one  day  in  particu- 
lar when  my  son,  who  was  the  goahe  in 
a  game  in  Alexandria,  was  guarding  the 
goal,  and  a  big  crash  occurred  at  that  end 
of  the  soccer  field. 

Two  or  three  boys  were  laid  out,  and 
rushing  onto  the  field  were  a  couple  of 
interested  parents  We  found  that  our 
sons  had  collided  head-on  and  had  just 
about  knocked  each  other  out. 

We  have  not  had  any  run-ins  like  that 
in  the  Senate  We  more  or  less  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  course. 

We  will  m  ss  Senator  Schweiker  ver>- 
deeply. 

senator    JACOB    K      JAVITS 

Senator  Javits,  as  we  all  know,  has 
been  one  of  the  great  intellects  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
leadership  qualities,  for  his  commitment 
to  being  a  Senator,  for  his  dedication, 
for  his  conscientious  work  in  behalf  of 
his  State  and  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  He  is  known  for  his  ability  to  mar- 
shal facts  around  h  m,  to  make  the 
poignant  arguments,  to  get  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue,  and  to  be  persuasive 
He  has  been  a  delight  to  observe. 

As  a  young  Senator.  I  certainly  can 
say  that  we  will  def  nitely  miss  his  cour- 
ageous leadership  here. 

SENATOR    HENRY    BELLMON 

Senator  Bellmon,  I  suppose,  Ls  the 
epitome  of  the  Western  agrarian  Sena- 
tor, dedicated  to  certain  principles  that 
have  made  this  country  great — Indi- 
viduality, self -awareness  He  is  a  per- 
son of  great  integrity  He  does  not 
mind  hard  work  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
seems  to  embrace  it  He  gets  right  down 
to  the  point  where  it  makes  a  difference 
He  has  done  his  homework  and  knows 
his  facts— and  usually  better  than 
most  others.  The  great  contributions  he 
has  made  in  terms  of  trying  to  develop 
a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
institution  have  been  very  enviable 

As  a  Governor,  as  a  Senator,  and  as 
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an  Oklahoman.  we  will  miss  him  and 
the  members  of  his  family 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  President,  m  spile  of 
the  reluctance  I  mentioned  earlier,  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  giving  me  Uits  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sadness  over  the 
fact  that  these  distmguishcd  Senators 
are  leaving  us 

Mr  SCHMITT  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  like  to  add  to  these 
deliberations,  and  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  find  words  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  for  all  the  nice 
things  that  have  been  .said  about  me. 
I  am  fortunate  that  all  the  eloquence 
here  today  was  about  ilie  better  side  of 
my  life  I  am  fortunate  that  they  did 
not  talk  about  the  other  side.  With  all 
their  eloquence.  I  might  not  have  looked 
so  well  All  this  today  provides  a  Ijeller 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  body  this 
IS — truly  great  friendship  and  a  won- 
derful spirit. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  go  to  the  next 
world,  I  hope  that  the  Congressional 
Record  of  today  will  precede  me  when 
judgment  Is  pa.ssed  on  me.  I  am  sure 
that  my  standing  in  the  next  world  will 
be  much  improved  if  the  Congressional 
Record  of  today,  with  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  have  been  .said  about  me, 
were  to  become  a  part  of  my  record. 

Again.  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  for 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
said  about  me.  Tins,  in  a  way,  makes  it 
even  more  difficult  to  leave  here.  I  will 
be  looking  forward  to  retirement,  but 
the  one  thing  I  will  miss  most  is  the  real 
friendship  of  the  Senators  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  serve  with  all  these 
years. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
yieldmg  to  the  di.'-.tinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  to  the  existing  order  there 
be  added  another  one-half  hour,  for  the 
purpase  of  recognition  of  the  retiring 
Senators,  as  has  been  forthcoming  up  to 
now  I  understand  that  this  agreement 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  such  remarks  as  he  may 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  SCirWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
yielding  to  me  and  for  his  leadership  in 
conducting  this  colloquy,  which  I  am 
sure  Senator  Young.  Senator  Jackson. 
and  Senator  Bellmon.  have  enjoyed 
thorougiily  as  I  have. 

Mr.  President,  after  serving  20  years  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is  a  real 
privilege  and  honor  to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  the  verj-  kind  words  that  have  been 
spoken  today. 

It  LS  a  privilege,  also,  to  have  served 
with  my  other  colleagues  who  are  retir- 
ing. I  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  all 
of  them  in  various  ways. 

SENATOR    MILTON    B     TOtTNO 

Senator  YorNC  Ls  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mittee.  and  he  would  be  chairman  if  he 
had  elected  to  stay  for  another  term. 
With  respect  to  his  work  on  that  commit- 
tee, it  IS  important  to  say  that  he  always 
was  willing,  eager  and  able  to  allow  the 
younger  and  newer  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  assume  responsible  roles  on  the 
Republican  side. 

There  was  never  any  question  of  your 
having  to  worry  about  Milt  Young  let- 
ting you  pursue  a  line  of  activity  or  work 
that  you  were  interested  In  because  It 
conflicted  with  him.  There  never  was  any 
question  that,  if  you  wanted  to  take  the 
active  leadership  in  some  field  in  wh'ch 
he  had  done  some  work  before,  he  would 
yield  to  you. 

There  always  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  newer  and  younger  members  of  the 
committee  to  play  very  satisfying  and 
fulfilling  roles  because  of  his  broad  lead- 
ership, because  of  his  willingness  to  bring 
people  in.  to  include  them,  and  to  give 
them  responsible  roles. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  my  personal 
tribute  to  Senator  Young  because,  as 
one  who  sought  to  work  and  do  many 
things  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, it  was  most  encouraging  to  have 
a  ranking  Republican  Member  who 
was  so  willing  and  able  to  welcome  that 
kind  of  service  and  entourage  it,  and 
aLso  to  be  supportive  of  '♦  with  staffing 
and  all  the  other  prerequisites  that  are 
necessary,  to  tho.se  endea\  ors. 

I  think,  al.so.  that  something  should  be 
said  about  his  work  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  which  we 
serve.  Senator  YotTNO  is  ari  acknowledged 
expert  in  this  field  because  of  his  service 
here.  Because  it  is  Defense,  a  lot  of  the 
work  IS  dealt  with  in  closed  meetinps.  in 
closed  markups,  due  to  it<;  security  label 
and  its  classified  nature.  Thus,  not  all 
people  are  aware  of  the  great  amount  of 
time,  the  detail  and  efTorr  that  he  has 
put  into  this  effort.  He  v.  as  one  to  be 
there  and  to  take  an  active  and  vital 
role  in  the  closed  hearing  when  the  T\' 
cameras  were  not  there.  When  there  was 
no  recognition  whatsoever.  Milt  Yovng 
was  there  minding  the  store  and  making 
sure,  from  his  perspective,  that  this  Na- 
tion got  the  kind  of  defen.'^e  appropria- 
tions he  felt  were  needed,  and  he  was 
there  to  listen,  to  hear,  and  to  assess 
whether  such  appropriations  were  appro- 
priate. 

Previous  to  my  service  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  served 
on  the  House  Armed  Sen-ices  Commit- 
tee an1  the  Senate  Armei  Services  Com- 
mittee, so  I  really  had  a  very  fine  under- 
standing of  the  work,  interest,  and  abil- 
ity that  Milt  applied  to  that  job  and  for 
which  I  greatly  respected  him. 

I  th  nk,  too.  that  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
we  should  honor  him  here  today  because 
of  his  34  years  of  service,  because  it  is 
the  longest  service  of  anv  Republican 
Senator  in  the  history  of  this  body,  and 
because  of  the  fact  he  har  been  quietly, 
effectively,  and  efficiently  doing  his  job 
in  just  the  way  that  I  described  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee — for  his 
State  and  for  his  country. 

I  was  proud  and  ver\-  happy  to  partic- 
ipate and  serve  with  him. 

SENATOR  JACOB  K.   JAVTTS 

Senator  Javits,  another  retiring  Sena- 
tor with  whcMn  I  have  had  a  very  close 


association,  and  I  first  came  together  on 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee where,  when  I  came  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  the  ranlimg  Republican 
Now.  as  I  leave  the  committee,  I  am  the 
ranking  Repubbcan  I  mention  this  be- 
cause it  was  under  Senator  Javits'  lead- 
ership and  interest  that  stimulated  a  lot 
of  my  activities  in  some  of  the  fields  that 
he  had  pioneered — m  education,  in 
health,  in  the  arts  and  h'omanities — In 
these  fields  that  are  so  broad  in  scope 
and  yet  so  concentrated  on  helping  peo- 
ple and  providing  services  for  people  and 
carmg  about  their  activities,  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  relationship  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

So  he  has  been  not  only  a  leader,  an 
initiator,  and  a  creative  thinker  m  these 
areas,  but  he  has  also  been  a  ver>-  prac- 
tic-il  implementor  of  legislative  policy  in 
them. 

So.  when  he  elected  to  leave  the  posi- 
tion that  he  held  and  go  to  the  ranking 
Republican  position  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  was  verv-  pleased  to 
have  the  honor  to  succeed  him  m  the 
post  that  he  had  held  and  to  tr>-  to  earn- 
on  some  of  the  work  he  started  and 
initiated. 

In  addition.  Senator  Javits  has  been 
most  active  in  the  internatiwial  field,  of 
course  because  of  hLs  foreign  pohcy  in- 
terests, but  also  because  of  his  instinc- 
tive belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
in  a  competitive  world  economy,  m  work- 
ing not  just  as  an  industrial  [xiwer  but 
in  competing  m  a  constructive  and  posi- 
tive way  with  our  trading  partners  like 
Japan,  West  Germany.  France.  England, 
and  others,  in  all  of  which  he  w-as  so 
actively  concerned  and  involved  as  an 
advocate  of  building  a  free  world  and  a 
free  society  on  that  kind  of  economic 
base. 

I  commend  Senator  Javits  for  that 
broad  gage  approach  of  serving  the 
people  in  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  then  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  the  economic,  financial. 
business,  and  industrial  components  of 
our  world,  all  of  which  are  so  important. 

SENATOR    HENRY    BELLMON 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Bellmon  of 
Oklahoma  was  a  Senator  who  came  to 
the  Senate  when  I  did.  some  12  years 
ago  We  ser\-ed  together  as  new  Senators 
and  now  as  retiring  Senators  I  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  m.v  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Bellmon.  primarily 
through  our  work  o:.  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

I  think,  without  question,  that  Sen- 
ator Bellmon's  greatest  contribution, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  many,  but  his 
greatest  contribution  I  think,  to  the 
senatorial  process  and  to  the  legislative 
arena  is  in  the  area  of  budget  and  fiscal 
restraint  I  thmk  Senator  Bellmon  was 
leading  and  initiating  in  this  before  it 
became  a  national  crisis,  before  it  be- 
come a  nation.il  issue,  before  it  became 
the  issue  that  it  did  in  the  latest  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Senator  Bellmon  was 
an  active  leader  in  the  formation  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  budget  process, 
and.  once  having  put  in  into  efTect.  he 
was  an  individual  supporter,  initiator. 
and  implementor  m  makmg  the  process 
work  and  improving  and  refining  it. 
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The  work  he  has  done  has  laid  a  good 

founflatton  for  a  lot  of  work  that  we  all 
know  still  needs  to  be  done  But.  I  am 
sure  as  thf  new  chairman  of  that  com- 
niittec  Setiatnr  DoMfNici.  carries  on,  he 
Will  build  on  the  foundation  that  Senator 
HKi.i  MON  h  IS  laid 

In  another  area  of  service  to  his  State, 
Smator  Bshmon's  Interest  was  nat- 
urally in  the  field  of  energy  I  know, 
long  before  several  of  the  recent  energy 
•crises  h't.  Senator  Bei  lmon  was  tellmg 
us  about  the  shortfall  that  we  were 
Komg  to  experience  and  criticizing  what 
he  felt  were  shortsighted  policies  thit 
would  put  our  country  in  trouble  in  terms 
of  energy  production  and  energy  short- 
ages. 

He,  of  course,  was  quite  right  and 
quite  correct  and  now.  belatedly,  but 
nevertheless  fortunately,  our  energy 
policies  have  turned  more  to  the  role 
that  Senator  Bellmon  first  envisioned, 
and  I  think  the  country  and  Senate  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  the  policies  on  energy 
production,  incentives  for  energy  usage 
ind  conservation  and  incentives  for 
domestic  energy  production  that  he 
advocated  for  so  long.  I  think  that  is 
not  only  a  tribute  to  his  representing 
his  State  but  also  a  tribute  to  his  ability 
to  foresee  a  problem  and  be  an  advocate 
whfn  It  was  not  too  popular  to  do  so. 

Finally.  let  me  just  conclude  by 
thanking  all  my  good  colleagues  who 
came  forth  today  to  sreak  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues,  particularly 
mv  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  mv 
junior  colleague,  soon  to  be  my  .senior 
colleague.  Senator  John  HriNZ,  who  did. 
I  feel,  such  a  fine  job  in  representing 
our  State  when  I  was  .servinK  with  him 
as  Senator  and  whom  I  know  now.  In 
his  new  role  of  senior  Senator,  will  go 
on  doinfj  an  outstanding  job  In  repre- 
senting the  State  with  my  successor. 
Senator  Specter  of  Perns^l'ap'a 

I  know  that  Pennsylvania  will  be  well 
rei  re.sented  by  Senator  Heinz  becoming 
the  senior  Senator  and  by  my  new  col- 
leaKue  and  su((e.ssor  Senator  Specter 
taking  my  place 

Mr  Sr-TlMirr  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  (li.stm.:uished  senior  Senator  from 
LUih,  Stnitiir  Garn.  such  time  as  he 
will  require 

Tlie  PRKSIDINO  OFFICEFt  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized 

Mr.  GARN  I  thank  my  distinguished 
collcaRue  from  New  Mexico 

Mr  President,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  just  6  years,  so  many 
changes  have  taken  place  It  was  ju.st 
6  years  ago  this  month  in  December. 
1974  that  I  was  first  sworn  into  the  Sen- 
ate. I  at  that  time  felt  very  fortunate 
that  I  was  No  91  aiiinnt:  the  irn  to  start 
out  But  I  suppo.se  like  most  freshmen 
I  was  in  ^reat  awe  of  the  Senate  and 
tho.se  who  served  here  and  could  not 
imaKine  that  in  just  a  i;criod  of  6  years 
there  would  be  such  threat  turnover  in 
the  Senate  that  I  would  move  from  No 
91  to  about  No  40  and  be  chairman  of 
a  committee. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  in  talking 
about  changes  that  have  occurred  m 
those  6  years.  I  still  stand  in  awe,  after 


having  been  here  mvself  for  the  last 
6  years,  of  nu'n  such  as  Milt  YnuNc, 
because  when  Milt  Young  came  to  the 
Senate  I  was  11  years  old  and  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  him  over  the 
ye-irs  and,  of  course,  never  thouKht  I 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time,  because  I  have  listened  to  ail  of 
the  comments  made  by  many  of  my  lol- 
leagues  today,  to  enumerate  wtiat  eacii 
of  our  labor  colleagues  have  done  That 
has  certainly  been  well  said,  and  I  sub- 
s.-ribe  to  it. 

But  I  do  wish  to  talk  In  maybe  a  more 
personal  way  of  some  of  my  remem- 
brances because  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  last  2  years  to  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  where 
Milt  Young  has  been  the  ranking  mi- 
nor tv  member  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  things  about  this  par- 
ticular year's  election,  that  after  36 
years  service.  Milt  Young  is  denied  the 
opportunity  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  a  rela- 
tively inexperienced  Senator  like  myself 
after  6  years  is  KOing  to  be  one. 

But  having  served  with  Senator  Young 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
last  2  years,  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  he  has  conducted  him- 
self as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  and  the  cooperation  and 
kindness  with  which  he  has  treated 
those  of  us  who  are  junior  on  the  com- 
mittee, not  only  in  our  subcommittee 
assignments  but  in  full  committee  mark- 
ups, always  with  great  concern  for  our 
viewpoint  even  when  he  may  not  have 
always  agreed  with  us.  has  been  really  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  been 
able  to  serve  with  Senator  Young  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  only 
sorry  that  he  will  not  be  there  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  that 
certainly  is  not  to  take  anything  away 
from  Senator  Hatfield  who  will  be  a 
great  chairman.  But  once  again  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  with  a 
man  on  a  committee  who  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  in  the  future  as  I  serve  on  that 
committee  I  will  remember  what  I  have 
learned  and  benefit  from  the  experience, 
the  things  that  Senator  Young  has 
taught  me, 

SENATOR    JACOB    K     .TAVrTS 

Mr  President,  the  career  of  Senator 
J  wits  of  New  York  has  certainly  been 
one  that  has  been  well  outlined  today. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  6  years 
ii.^0.  I  had  never  been  on  the  Senate 
floor  before,  and  I  met  with  Senator 
Javits  and  he  was  the  first  one  to  bring 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  was  a 
little  bit  puzzled  and  a  little  bit  hesitant 
because  of  the  fact  that  someone  was 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
there  were  people  standing  around  in 
the  corners,  as  there  are  today,  talking 
We  walked  right  by  the  speaker  and 
ignored  him,  and  I  thought  this  is  reallv 
rather  unusual.  What  are  we  doing  on 
the  floor'  Why  b  Senator  Javits  taking 
me  around  introducing  me  when  .some 
one  is  speaking?  Little  did  I  know  that 


is  the  way  the  Senate  operates  every  day 
and  always  will,  and  .so  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  it 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  a  committee  with  Senator  Javits 
but  I  have  certainly  had  the  opportunity 
through  vanou--  i.ssues  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  to  see  the  unbelievablf 
fairness  with  which  he  has  treated  U' 
all,  and  I  .six-ciflcally  refer  to  the  SAI  T 
debate  as  one  who  was  not  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  C-ommittee  but  who  was 
very  vitally  interested  in  that  particular 
treaty  Although  I  was  not  a  member 
ot  the  committee.  Senator  Javits,  as  he 
has  treated  us  all.  even  when  he  di.s- 
agreed  with  us  on  an  issue,  has  been  so 
incredibly  fair  in  allowing  others  of  dif- 
ferent viewpoints  to  be  able  to  present 
their  views  That  was  true  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Even  though 
I  was  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  did  not  want  it  ratified 
I  was  afforded  the  opportunity  bv  Sena- 
tor Javits  to  sit  in  at  the  table  in  the 
hearings  on  the  SALT  II  treaty  before 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
participate  which  is  unusual,  particu- 
larly when  you  have  a  subject  that  i.s 
that  controversial  and  we  had  somewhat 
different  views. 

That  has  always  been  my  experience 
with  Senator  Javits  of  an  incredible 
sense  of  duty,  incredible  sense  of  fair- 
ness, and  honor  and  honesty 

So  he  also  will  be  missed. 

SFNATCR     HENRY    BELLMON 

Senator  Bellmon  is  one  who.  during 
the  entire  time  I  have  .served  with  him 
during  6  years,  has  always  performed 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  committee  as 
if  he  were  never  going  to  run  again  for 
public  office  And  I  mean  that  a.s  a  ver>- 
great  compliment,  because  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  detected  in  Henry  Bellmon  any 
decision  on  this  floor  or  in  committee 
that  ever  even  had  the  hint  that  he  was 
making  his  decision  on  the  basis  of  how 
It  might  afTcct  him  politically 

We  talk  about  iRiliticians  and  states- 
men CVrUimly  Hfnkv  Bellmcn  was  one 
of  those  among  us  who  was  a  statesman 
and  who  always  based  his  decisions  on 
what  he  thought  was  right  and  correct 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  judgment  and 
never  on  the  basis  of  how  it  might  affect 
him  m  Oklahoma  And  I  am  sure  that  is 
why  he  has  been  .so  successful  in  Ins  po- 
litical career,  as  I  know  that  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  recognize  that  quality  of 
absolute  inU'grity  and  honesty,  lus  well. 

Henry  is  another  one  that  I  will  per- 
sonally mi.ss  and  have  certainly  bene- 
fited by  the  standards  that  he  has  set  as 
I  continue  my  Senate  work, 

SENATOR     RICHARD     S      SI   IIWFIKFR 

As  I  speak  about  Dick  S<  hweiker.  he 
and  I  have  sat  here  on  the  back  row  of 
t^e  Senate  now  for  a  long,  long  time  And 
that  has  given  us  an  opjKjrtunity  to  know 
each  other  very  well,  more  intimately 
than  you  normally  do,  becau.sc  of  the 
proximity  of  our  .seats  We  have  had 
Senator  Paul  Laxalt  to  sit  between  us 
and  moderate  sometimes 

Dick  will  be  mi.s.sed.  certainly  by  me. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  I  have  more  personal 
respect  for  than  Dick  Schweiker.  no  one 
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tiiat  I  will  miss  more,  no  one  that  I  con- 
sider more  of  a  personal  friend,  apart 
from  the  gre-at  service  that  he  has  pro- 
vide<.J  tliat  all  of  you  have  heard  about 
today,  particularly  in  the  field  of  health 

I  am  also  one  who  echoes  what  I  have 
heard  previously  on  the  floor,  that  I  do 
very  much  hope  that  President  Reagan 
IS  ttise  enough  to  continue  to  use  Sena- 
tor Schweiker's  talents,  because  it  would 
be  a  shame,  after  all  the  years  that  he 
iias  spent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  experti.se  that  he 
has,  that  he  not  be  utilized.  He  is  far 
too  young  to  leave  us  and  deny  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience. 

Maybe  I  will  send  President-elect 
Reagan  a  copy  of  the  Record  tomorrow. 
Senator  Schweiker.  and  hope  that  he 
reads  the  comments  tliat  have  bet  n  made 
today  in  hopes  that  he  will  see  fit  to 
utilize  your  talent,  not  only  in  the  area 
where  you  have  expertise  here,  but  be- 
cause of  your  relationship  with  all  of 
your  colleagues  That  is  something  that 
has  not  been  the  best  in  some  adminis- 
trations, the  President's  relationships 
with  the  Congress.  With  the  respect  that 
all  of  us  have  for  Senator  Schweikek 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  Uie  knowl- 
edge and  background  you  have  had  from 
serving  with  us.  I  do  not  know  ol  any 
better  liaison  ine  administration  could 
have  in  these  particular  areas  than  if 
you  continued  to  work  wiUi  us. 

I  certainly  will  miss  all  of  these 
gentlemen.  They  are  personal  friends  ol 
mine.  They  have  served  us  well,  I  am 
sure  all  of  them  will  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  tins  country  m  whatever  ca- 
pacity they  choose. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  allowing  me  this  time.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Warner  would  al.so 
like  some  time  and,  if  he  is  clo.se.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  few  moments'.^ 

Mr.  G.'VRN,  I  yielu  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utaii.  Senator  Hatch, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  I  also 
would  feel  remiss  it  I  did  not  stand  up 
to  praise  my  colleagues  who  are  depart- 
ing for  the  great  work  that  they  have 
done  wh'le  they  have  been  U  S  Senators, 

SENATOR     MILTON     R,     YOUNG 

One  of  the  clo.sest  friends  to  all  of  us 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  Senator 
Milton  Young,  from  the  great  State  of 
North  Dakota,  He  has  been  a  very  dear 
friend  and  almost  like  a  father  image  for 
me  as  we  have  served  here  on  the  floor  of 
th?  Senate,  I  have  appreciated  the  many 
kindnesses  that  he  has  shown  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  his  long  tenure  in  the 
•Senate  and  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  service  that  he  has 
given.  I  cannot  lielp  but  feel  that  the 
people  in  North  Dakota  should  expand 
their  chests  with  pride  because  of  the 
great  efforts  he  has  made. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  these 
last  number  of  years,  he  has  had  a  great 


Influence  on  better  government  in  this 
country. 

I  personally  will  dearly  miss  him  and 
I  personally  hope  that  we  can  see  him 
for  many  years  into  the  future. 

SENATOR    JACOB    K      JAVITS 

With  regard  to  our  colleasue  Senator 
Javits.  to  me  he  has  been  one  of  the 
great  intellects  of  the  U  S,  Senate  I  have 
had  the  gr.  at  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  for  the  la.'^t  4  years  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when,  even  tliouL'h  we 
have  disagreed  widely  on  various  sub- 
jects, he  has  rot  taken  the  time  to  be 
courteous  and  kind  and  to  protect  my 
rights. 

He  IS  one  of  the  greatest  men  along 
with  Senator  Young,  who  has  ever  sat  in 
the  US  Senate  I  will  dearly  miss  him 
as  well  and  the  tremendous  influence  he 
has  had  m  international  affairs  and  in- 
ternational trade  matters. 

Without  question  he  is  one  of  the  au- 
thorities m  our  Nation  in  these  areas. 
But  there  is  hardly  anything  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  that  Senator 
Javits  is  not  one  of  the  great  authorities 
on  because  of  his  superior  intellect  and 
the  enhancements  of  those  abilities  he 
has  made  over  the  last  number  of  years 
of  his  life  He  is  also  a  great  student  of 
the  rules  of  the  US.  Senate  and  I  think 
he  is  unsurpa.ssed  with  regard  to  h  s 
knowledge  of  the  rules 

There  i.s  so  much  more  I  would  like  to 
say  about  him  and  about  my  other  col- 
leagu  s.  but  there  is  not  enough  time. 
But  I  do  respect  him  and  I  will  dearly 
mi.ss  him 

senator     HFNRY    BF.LlMoN 

Senator  Bellmon  has  been  a  good 
fr  end,  I  have  ser\ed  with  him  on  the 
Budget  Comm  tt^e,  I  have  seen  him  do 
evcrythuif:  in  his  power  to  try.  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  to  serve 
thi;  country  well  in  that  capacity  and  in 
so   many   others. 

He  has  been,  without  question,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  people  of  the 
budget  process  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  energy 
and  natural  resources.  We  all  have  deep 
feelings  ol  respect  and  regard  for  him. 
Again,  he  is  another  Senator  I  will  dearly 
miss. 

senator  ri(H\rd  s.  schweiker 

I  have  aKo  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Senator  Richard  Schweiker  Dick 
Schweiker.  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Rcsour.-es  Committee  over  the  last  4 
years.  During  the  last  2  years  he  has 
been  the  rankin:,'  minority  member  on 
that  c:)mmittee  He.  again,  has  treated 
us  With  a  preat  deal  of  fairness  and 
kiiu'ness. 

He  has  been  most  gracious  in  trying 
to  help  me  understand  my  way  around 
the  Senate  and  particularly  in  that  com- 
m.ttee  I  count  him  as  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  m  the  US.  Senate  I  believe  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  courageous 
Senators  we  have  had  m  the  U  S,  Senate 
during  the  4  years  that  I  have  been  here 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
him. 

All  of  these  departing  Republican  Sen- 
ators deserve  all  of  our  best  regards  for 
great  future  lives  of  health,  happiness. 


prosperity  and  love.  I  think  they  can 
depart  this  great  body  with  the  feeling 
that  they  have  served  well,  that  they 
have  done  their  best,  that  they  have 
helped  to  preserve  this  great  country, 
and  that  they  have  each  contributed  way 
beyond,  perhaps,  even  what  their  con- 
stitueiits   expected. 

TRIBt-TE     to     nEPARTINC     DEMOCRATIC     8ENATOK£ 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  will  miss 
our  departing  Democratic  colleagues,  as 
well  Everyone  of  them  have  had  a  spe- 
cial part  m  my  life.  And  although  we 
have  hao  disaireements.  as  all  Senators 
do — any  two  Senators  on  the  floor  do 
from  time  to  time — we  all  realize  that 
one  day  we  are  on  each  other's  side 
while  we  may  be  against  each  other  the 
r.ext  And  I  understand  that  I  have  re- 
spect lor  our  Democratic  colleagues  and 
those  who  are  departing. 

Rather  than  take  too  much  time  to 
discuss  that  and  to  name  each  one  of 
them.  I  would  just  close  by  saying  that 
it  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with  all 
of  these  brethren  in  the  US  Senate  and 
I  wish  them  all  Godspeed,  health,  hap- 
piness, love,  and  prosperity. 

Thank  you.  Mr    President. 

•  Mr   MITCHELL  assumed  the  chair.) 

MILTON   TOUNG 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  note  the  upcom  ng  retirement 
of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Mil- 
ton Young,  a  man  who  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  my  own  political 
career. 

Senator  Y'oung  has  represented  my 
neighboring  State  of  North  Dakota  for 
nearly  all  my  lifetime.  Before  I  entered 
grade  school  I  was  well  familiar  with 
Senator  Youngs  name,  and  his  career 
has  been  one  of  the  lights  upon  which  I 
have  attempted  to  chart  my  course.  Sen- 
ator Young  has  always  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  finest  example  of  Midwest- 
ern mtegr  ty  and  hard-working,  in- 
domitable Dakota  sp.rit.  I  am.  therefore, 
extremely  proud  to  be  able  to  ser\e  in  the 
same  body  and  become  personally  ac- 
cui  nted  w'th  the  man  who  is  known  as 
Mr.  RepubUcan  m  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  who  was  one  of  my  boyhood 
heroes. 

Since  I  have  come  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1975.  Senator  Young,  the  dean 
of  the  Senate  Republicans,  has  always 
been  extremely  generous  with  his  time 
and  assistance  for  me  and  other  young- 
er Members.  H:s  friendliness  and  desire 
to  help  others  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
his  public  service. 

The  work  ethic  that  Senator  Young 
learned  growing  up  on  a  farm  has  served 
him  well  m  the  Senate.  Rising  early  and 
staying  past  the  time  many  other  Sen- 
ators have  departed  for  home.  Senator 
Young  has  always  well  represented  the 
people  of  North  Dakota.  He  has  never 
neglected  the  primary  interest  of  our  part 
of  the  world,  havmg  served  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  Milton  Young  was  a  farmer  be- 
fore com'ng  to  Washington  and.  with 
this  exper  ence,  has  been  primar.ly  in- 
volved m  the  writing  of  all  major  farm 
legislation  in  the  last  several  decades  He 
is  known  nationally  as  "Mr    Wheat." 
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Milton  Young  has  also  had  Iremen- 
doos  impact  on  the  entire  Nation  as  tiie 
longtime  senior  Republican  cjn  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  These  two  com- 
iiiittee  assiKnnifnUs  loneltier  with  his  ef- 
fective personality  have  made  him  one  of 
the  mast  milueiiiial  Members  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  all  of  our 
colleaKues  In  wishiiiK  Milt  and  his  won- 
derful wife  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
We  hope  to  continue  our  contact  and 
close    friendship 

TRIBITB     I"    SFN*Ti)R     IIKNRY    BF.IXMON 

Mr  f^esident.  our  distinguished  Okla- 
homa coUeaKUP.  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
MUN.  will  be  sorely  mi.s-sed  in  this  body 
in  the  years  ahead  Senator  Bellmon 
has  .set  an  out.standint;  example  for  me 
and  other  Senate  coUeauues  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  make  the  congressional  budget 
pr<Hes,s  work  as  mtended.  Having  served 
nearly  2  years  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  observed  with 
admiration  his  skillful  leadership  in  de- 
vflopiiiK  ( ompromises  and  solutions  to 
the  freciuent  impasses  which  occur  in 
writiiii:  hudtjft  resolutions. 

.■\b<ivc  all  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  h;is  been  a  fair,  obiective.  im- 
partial, and  politically  sensitive  leader 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  budget  process 
work.  His  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  fiscal 
sanity  has  helped  to  bring  the  Congress 
measurably  closer  to  those  ideals. 

.Senator  Bellmon  leaves  this  esteemed 
t)ody  a  winner  in  all  respects.  As  with  his 
budget  leadership,  his  contributions  to 
agricultural  legislation  have  been  exten- 
sive. Rural  Americans  cannot  but  regret 
his  departure  from  the  Senate  As  a  fel- 
low farmer.  I  will  personally  miss  his 
thoughtful  and  productive  approach  to 
improving  I'  S  farm  policies,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  offer  his  great 
capabilities  to  make  further  farm  pro- 
gram improvements  from  outside  the 
Senate  His  •  voice  on  rural  issues  and 
budget  policy  will  be  constructive  and 
useful  to  the  Con(;ress.  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  American  people  for 
many  more  years. 

Henry,  we  will  miss  you.  we  still  need 
your  wisdom  here  in  Washington,  and 
we  hope  you  will  offer  us  your  thoughts 
frequently 

JACOB   JATITS 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Javits'  ser\Mce 
In  the  Senate  has  enriched  our  Nation. 
and  our  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
His  keen  intelligence  has  earned  him  the 
respect,  not  only  of  his  colleagues,  but 
of  the  world  s  leaders  over  the  years  that 
he  has  served  in  the  US  Congress. 

He  has  applied  his  formidable  mind  to 
some  of  the  most  difficult  public  policy 
questions  facing  our  Nation  and  through 
his  diligent  work,  he  developed  .sound 
solutions  ana  policies  to  deal  with  them 

He  has  .served  the  r>eople  of  New  York 
State  and  our  Nation  well  New  York 
was  lucky  to  have  someone  of  the  cal'ber 
and  dedication  of  Jack  Javits  represent- 
ing their  State  in  Congres.s  I  know  that 
his  colleagues  wi'l  miss  him.  and  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  will  not  be  the 
same  without  Senator  Javits 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  Javits  on 
several  occasions  to  try  to  improve  US 
development     and    security    assistance 


programs  Senator  Javits  was  unfailingly 
ai  (  (iiiinKxiatinK  t"  nie.  and  I  will  long  re- 
member his  many  kindnesses 

TRIBl'TE    TO    SENATOR    RJCIIARO    SCHWEIKER 

Mr  President,  it  is  with  some  sorrow 
that  I  rise  to  note  the  upcoming  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Richard  Schweiker. 
My  feelings  are  mixed,  however,  because 
although  we  will  mi.ss  our  day-to-day 
relationship.  I  know  that  he  looks  for- 
ward to  sfjendmt;  more  tune  with  his 
lovely  wife  and   wonderful  family. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Pennsylvania 
has  indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  the 
services  of  such  an  energetic  and  dedi- 
cated individual.  Service  in  the  Congress 
is  not  easy  for  anyone,  but  for  a  younger 
man  with  a  large  family  there  are  extra 
burdens.  Dick  has  borne  up  in  admira- 
ble fashion  and  has  not  neglected  any 
of  his  duties  a-s  is  witnessed  by  his  leg- 
islative record  as  well  as  fine  children. 

DicK  SrnwEiKER  has  not  only  well 
served  the  interests  of  hLs  State  but  also 
has  made  a  number  of  national  contri- 
butions. His  leadership  in  the  health 
area  has  benefited  the  lives  of  millions  of 
An  ericans  I  know  that  he  must  have 
at  least  some  slight  misgivings  about 
leaving  the  Senate  at  this  time  now  that 
his  party  has  control  of  the  Senate  and 
his  long  work  would  be  recognized  by 
Chairmanship  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee 

But.  Mr  President,  it  is  perhaps  in  a 
personal  sense,  however,  that  I  am  most 
impressed  with  Dick  Schweiker  He 
has  always  had  time  to  help  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  their  projects 
and  has  never  failed  to  be  exceedingly 
generous  with  his  time  in  assisting 
others  I  feel  privileged  to  have  served 
with  Dick  and  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
hLs  friends  and  colleagues 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  join  all  of  my 
coUegaues  in  extending  Dick  best  wishes 
for  the  future.  I  only  hope  that  his  en- 
deavors Will  enable  us  to  stay  in  close 
contact. 

Mr  DANPORTH.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  words  of  tribute  to  my  four 
retiring  Republican  colleagues — Milton 
YouNC.  Jack  Javits.  Dick  Schweiker.  and 
Henry  Bellmon. 

Their  retrement  is  a  loss  for  the  Re- 
publican Party,  a  loss  for  the  U  S.  Senate, 
and.  indeed,  a  loss  for  the  country.  I  mean 
that  as  no  reflection  whatsoever  on  their 
elected  successors,  but  rather  as  a  tribute 
to  the  unparalleled  contributions  these 
men  have  made. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  about  two 
of  these  men  with  whom  I  have  worke<i 
closely  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

I  first  met  Henry  Bellmon  in  1970  He 
came  to  Mi.ssouri  to  a.ssist  in  my  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  the  Senate,  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  his  gener- 
osity and  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
losing  cause  I  mounted  at  the  time  but. 
I  was  even  more  impressed  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself  With  his  typi- 
cal generosity,  he  again  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  my  election  in  1976. 

Much  as  I  respected  him  during  those 
early  encounters.  I  underestimated  him 
It  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  Senate  4 
years  ago  that  I  saw  firsthand  what  a 
giant  of  integrity,  compassion,  fairnes.^, 
and  dignity  is  Henry  Bellmon.  He  is  a 


man  I  look  to  for  advice  and  counsel  on 
all  manner  of  i.s.sues  He  is  a  man  I  look 
up  to  for  his  fundamental  goodness,  his 
decency,  and  his  principles. 

Whether  he  is  prodding  this  countrj-  to 
take  the  lead  m  helpuiB  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  world  hunger,  or  prodding  nis 
Senate  colleagues  to  preserve  the  intcK- 
rity  of  the  budget  process,  he  represents 
the  best  of  what  this  country  stands  for. 
I  am  honored  to  count  him  as  my  friend 
and  mentor. 

Another  man  who  has  taught  me — and 
I  daresay  all  of  us — so  much  is  Jack 
Javits  His  towering  intellect  is  legend, 
as  IS  his  stubborn  defense  of  principle. 
His  areas  of  leadership  cover  the  spec- 
trum of  foreign  and  domestic  issues — 
any  one  of  which  would  be  the  proud 
life's  achievement  of  most  of  us. 

One  can  call  him  the  champion  of  civil 
liberties,  the  champion  ol  those  less  for- 
tunate, the  champion  of  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent foreign  poUcy.  or  the  champion  of 
a  coherent  economic  policy.  In  every  case 
you  are  correct. 

I  have  watched  this  man  work— fight- 
ing for  principle,  deftly  fashioning  a 
compromise  when  both  sides  were  con- 
vinced none  existed,  and  just  plain  work- 
ing, harder  and  longer  than  almost  any- 
body. He  has  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
we  would  all  do  well  to  emulate. 

All  four  of  these  men  are  giants  in  their 
field.  The  Senate  will  suffer  from  their 
departure.  But  all  of  us  have  gained  im- 
measurably from  our  association  with 
them. 


FAIR   HOUSING    AMKNDMENTS   ACT 
OF   1980 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  6200 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
subject  before  us  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed not  on  Senate  bill  S.  506,  but  on 
House  bill  H.R.  5200. 

The  House  bill  was  placed  directly  on 
th"?  Senate  Calendar  in  July.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  on  the  House  bill  No 
subcommittee  consideration.  No  full 
committee  consideration,  and  no  Senate 
action  whatsoever. 

Whatever  we  think  about  the  Senate 
bill,  whatever  our  views  on  the  effects 
test,  whatever  our  views  of  the  propriety 
of  the  administrative  process,  consider, 
if  you  will,  for  a  brief  moment  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  House  bill,  differences 
that  have  been  affirmatively  rejected  or 
never  considered  by  the  Senate. 

One.  Insurance. 

The  Hou.se  bill  for  the  first  time  would 
establish  Federal  jurisdiction  over  dis- 
crimination In  the  area  of  property  In- 
surance. 

Why?  What  Is  the  compelling  reason 
for  this? 

There  has  been  virtually  no  significant 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  State 
insurance  authorities  have  carried  out 
the  r  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  there 
is  to  be  authority  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatory property  in.surance  prac- 
tices, but  where  this  authority  is  to  lie. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
adopted  its  own  st'itutes  in  th's  regard. 
The  Issue  is  whether  or  not  such  prac- 
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tices  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  50  States 
or  by  HUD. 

The  only  result  of  HUD  insurance  au- 
thority will  be  to  establish  duplicative 
bureaucracies  in  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Govprnment. 

There  are  .serious  difficulties  in  HUD 
regulating  one  isolated  clement  of  the 
in.surance  tran.saction — discriminatory 
practices.  As  the  Maryland  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  ha-s  testified 

It  is  impossible  for  a  repulalor  to  operate 
on  a  single  plane  We  a.s  State  regulators 
look  at  companies  from  all  aspects;  solven- 
cy, licensing  of  agents,  rates,  etc 

By  parcelling  out  responsibility  for 
regulating  a  .single  aspect  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  HUD,  the  original  in- 
surance coverage  would  have  insured 
that  this  aspect  will  be  viewed  and  reg- 
ulated in  a  distorted  manner 

According  to  HUD  itself,  there  have 
been  virtually  no  complaints  made  of  it 
of  inadequate  enforcement  by  State  offi- 
cials of  State  antidiscnir.ination  laws  in 
the  area  of  proiierty  insurance 

Insurance  coverage  in  HUD  would  be 
inconsistent  with  long-standing  policy 
under  McCarran -Ferguson  to  invest  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  insurance  regu- 
lation with  the  States. 

No.  2.  in  the  area  of  appraisers,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill  has  strong 
language  protecting  the  first  amendment 
rights  and  professional  responsibilities 
of  property  appraisers  to  assess  prop- 
erties at  their  true  market  value. 

Section  5'e>  of  S  ."iOB.  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1980.  adds  a  new 
section  8051  bi  to  title  VIII  of  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  new  section  pro- 
vides in  full : 

It  Is  not  a  violation  of  this  title  for  a  per- 
son engaged  in  tlie  business  of  furnishing 
appraisals  of  real  property  to  take  into  con- 
sideration or  to  report  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  »ppraUal  Is  being  done  all  factors 
relevant  to  the  appraiser's  estimate  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property:  Provided. 
that  such  factors  are  not  used  by  the  ap- 
praiser for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  or 
denying  rights  guaranteed  by  this  title. 

I  believe  that  the  appraisal  section  is 
necessarj'  in  order  for  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
whose  current  restrictions  on  appraisers 
jeopardize  the  appraisal  process.  I  sup- 
port the  goals  of  fair  housing  but  be- 
lieve that  fair  housing  can  be  achieved 
without  abridging  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  real  estate  appraisers  and  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the  ap- 
praisal process. 

Everyone  know.^  that  unless  all  factors 
affecting  market  value  are  accurately 
and  completely  reported,  there  is  the 
real  danger  of  fictitious  market  value  re- 
sulting in  overvaluation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  HUD  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have  not  pro- 
duced any  evidence  of  appraisals  that 
resulted  in  the  denial  of  housing  ;n  viola- 
tion of  title  VIII  SRE:a  has  repeatedly 
asked  these  agencies  for  any  such  evi- 
dence and  none — I  underscore  "none  " — 
has  yet  been  provided. 

The  existence  of  appraisers'  first 
amendment  commercial  free  speech 
rights  is  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Linmark  Associates 


v.  Township  of  Willingboro,  431  U.S.  85 
'19771. 

The  appraisal  language  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  discrimination  in 
housmg;  appraisers  are  already  prohib- 
ited by  title  VIII  from  discriminating 
and  this  section  does  not  exempt  ap- 
praisers. All  that  appraisers  are  seeking 
IS  the  right  to  continue  to  report  all  the 
iact.s  tnat  exist  m  the  marketplace. 

The  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
teaches  thai  it  is  improper  for  an  ap- 
praiser to  base  an  opmion  of  value  upon 
biased  concepts  or  upon  unsupported, 
preconceived  notions  or  presumptions  of 
value.  11  a  lactor  does  not  affect  market 
vaiue,  then  it  cannot  be  reported  in  the 
appraisal  report. 

No.  3,  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  uiU  lias  no  so-called  Bumpers 
amendment  language  which  would  in- 
sure a  lull  and  lair  review  of  HUD  fair 
housing  regulations  in  the  courts.  Con- 
siaer  the  s^ope  ol  sucii  regulations: 

I'ort  V  of  the  order  requires  CLP  lo  file  a 
written  report  ol  compUaiice  with  the  Com- 
mii>siMii,  v.iihiu  sixty  aa\s  alter  service  upon 
It  of  this  oiacr  ana  ii  must  notUy  the  Com- 
mission at  ie<tal  iliirtj  aayi  priui  lo  an>  pro- 
posed change  m  us  status  which  may  affect 
iis  conipiiaiice  obiigalious  under  the  order. 

llie  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  facilitate 
public  couinieut  on  the  proposed  order,  and 
IS  not  intended  lo  constitute  an  official  in- 
terpretation of  the  agreement  and  proposed 
oraer  or  lo  modily  their  lerms  in  any  way. 

In  the  area  of  advanced  notice  of  pro- 
posed ruiemakmg: 

Ilie  iiecreiary  is  cousidenng  the  adoption 
of  rtUts  lo  implement  Title  VllI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin  when  selling,  renting  or  fi- 
nancing liousing  or  when  providmg  broker- 
age services.  These  rules  wovild  supplement 
24  CtR  Part  105,  the  Fair  Housmg  KefeUia- 
tion,  whlcli  established  the  procedures  for 
the  implementation  ol  Title  Vlll. 

This  notice  iniites  public  comments  on 
possiJle  alleruatives  to  ruiemakmg  and  on 
specific  Issues  which  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
should  consider. 

Until  March  25,  1980,  the  Secretary 
accepted  ana  invited  all  relevant  com- 
ments with  regard  to  this  section. 

On  August  1,  1979  the  Secretary  pub- 
ii&lied  HUD'S  semiannual  agenda  of  sigi-il.- 
canl  regulations.  (44  ^I-R  4oit44i  giv.iit;  no- 
tice tliat  significant  regulations  are  t>eing 
considered  with  respect  to;  discrimination 
in  the  financing  of  housing,  discnminaiion 
in  real  estate  practices,  conduct  which  con- 
stitutes steering,  residential  redlining,  dis- 
crimination m  appraisal  practices,  dis- 
crimination in  property  insurance  practices, 
zoning  and  land  use  practices,  and  affirma- 
tive administration  of  programs  relating  to 
HUD.  This  notice  invites  early  public  com- 
ment with  respect  to  rulemaking  In  these 
matters  in  view  of  the  need  to  issue  these 
rules  as  soon  as  possible,  the  conunenl 
period  for  this  notice  is  ijeing  limited  to  30 
days. 

The  matters  for  which  respective  rules  are 
being  considered  are  the  following 

( 1 )  Discrimination  in  Financing  of  Hous- 
ing. This  rule  would  indicate  the  Depart- 
ment's view  of  conduct  considered  unlaw- 
liil  under  Section  805  of  the  Cull  Rights 
Act  of  1968  and  would  require  the  collection 
of  data  by  financial  institutions  on  the  race, 
national  origin,  and  se.\  of  applicants  for 
loans  or  other  a'slstance  related  to  dwellings. 

(2)  Discrimination  in  Real  Estate  Prac- 
tices. This  rule  would  inform  persons  engaged 


in  the  marketing  of  real  estate  for  sale  or 
re.-iial  of  their  responsibilities  \i-llh  respect 
to  fair  housini-  in  solicitation,  sales  adver- 
tising, marketing  and  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices. It  would  a'.^i  provide  advice  regarding 
access  or  membership  m  multiple  listing 
services  and  real  estate  brokers  organiza- 
tions. 

i3)  Conduct  Which  Constitutes  Steering. 
This  rule  would  describe  real  estate  practices 
which  constitute  steering  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin 
and  whicli  may  be  in  violation  of  Title  Vin. 

(4)  Unlawful  Zoning  and  Land  Use  Prac- 
tices. This  rule  would  describe  the  applica- 
bility of  Title  Vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  lo  zoning  and  land  use  practices  and 
would  indicate  the  tests  to  be  used  by  HUD 
:n  deiermining  whether  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred 

5.  Prohibited    Appraisal    Practices.    This 

rule  would  provide  p-aidanre  to  person?  re- 
garding HCD's  Interpretation  under  Title 
VIII  of  proper  ."Standards  a.id  pollcie.^  con- 
rerning  the  apprai.sal  rt  dwelling?  and  would 
ad\ise  appraiser?  and  the  public  of  HUD's 
position  concerning  practices,  procedures. 
and  methods  o.  appraisal  which  can  consll- 
luie  a  violation  of  Tille  VIII. 

6.  Residential  Redlining  TTils  rule  would 
indicate  HUD.?  interpretation  of  Section 
804iai  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  with  re- 
.■^pect  to  redlining  and  would  set  forth  the 
tests  to  be  applied  by  the  Department  in 
investieatine  alleEatlcns  of  redlining  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  natlona: 
origin. 

7.  Discrimination  in  Property  Insurance 
Practices.  This  rule  would  describe  the  cov- 
erage of  Title  VTII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
property  insurance  and  would  advise  the 
public  as  to  the  tests  which  HUD  will  af)ply 
in  complaint  Investigations  to  determine 
whether  violations  of  Title  V^III  have  oc- 
curred. 

8  Affirmative  AdmlJiistralion  of  Federal 
F*rograms  Relating  lo  Houfing  and  Urban 
Development  This  rule  wculd  set  forth 
HUD'S  interpretation  of  the  Title  VIII  man- 
date to  admini.?ter  programs  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development  in  a  man- 
ner that  affirmatively  furthers  the  purposes 
of  fair  housing  It  would  al.=o  identify  the 
nature  and  types  of  a  action  HUD  wrl'.l  take 
in  the  administration  of  Its  p.-ograms  to 
enhance  their  impact  on  the  provision  of 
fair  housing 

HUD  has  already  received  unsolicited 
comments  and  advice  on  'he  issuance  of 
proposed  rules  from  public  interest  and  dvU 
rights  group.s,  indU5try  representatives,  and 
other  government  agencies  This  informa- 
tion, which  is  t>eing  included  in  the  formal 
docket  file  for  public  information,  wi:;  l>e 
considered  tcgether  with  information  gained 
from  experience  m  administering  Title  V'lII. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  comnaent 
on  the  need  for  rulemaking  and  whether 
there  may  be  practical  alternative.'-  to  regu- 
lation HUD  invites  comments  regarding  the 
types  of  practices  which  should  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  (such  a.s  practices  which 
would  constitute  steering  or  redlining!  and 
actions  persons  and  businesses  can  take  in 
the  areas  involved  in  the  regulations  Com- 
ments addressing  methods  to  minimize  costs 
associated  with  compliance  comments  on 
the  existence  of  data  already  available  with 
regard  to  equal  housing  opportunity,  and 
comments  on  ihe  relationship  of  any  new 
re  juirements  under  these  rule-  to  existing 
requirements  under  other  authorities  are 
als.j  solicited.  Comments  should  specify,  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  general  area  of  rule- 
making as  described  above 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  for  the  rec- 
ord to  read  what  some  editorials  have 
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recentlv  .aid  with  regard  to  fair-housing 
dPtineiuies 

In  the  Sunday.  October  5.  1980.  edition 
of  the  WashlnKton  Star  It  was  editorial- 
ized that 

It  Is  Just  as  well  that  the  fair  housing 
proposal  rlld  not  come  up  In  the  Senate  In 
the  Jumbled  days  before  the  election  recess. 
Better  to  leave  It  for  the  lame-duck  session 
In  November  when  two  aspects,  also  con- 
tained In  tlie  Hou  e  veislon  can  be  debated 
a.s  their  sensitivity  denuuids.  And,  we  trust, 
be  modi  Bed. 

One  must  look  hard  to  find  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  strengthening  the  Open 
Houslnic  Act  of  1968  That  law  was  largely 
an  exhortation,  relying  on  reconciliation 
as  the  primary  enforcement  mecCianlsm. 
and  the  results  have  not  been  ne^llRlble 
But  If  the  law  has  not  bee:\  toothless,  as 
supporters  of  the  new  proposal  maintain, 
neither  does  It  provide  effective  redress  for 
persistent  dls  Tlmlnatlon. 

The  new  fair  hou.slnK  proposal  would 
establish  a  special  corps  of  administrative 
law  Judge;  to  hear  and  decide  complaints: 
they  could  levy  flnea  of  up  to  110.000  for 
vlolatlon.s  This  means  that  charges  of  dls- 
crlmlnatkm  would  be  prosecuted.  Judged 
and  decided  within  the  executive  branch 
rather  than  the  Judicial 

The  major  argument  In  oehalf  of  the 
administrative  law  Judses  Is  that  relief 
through  the  courts  has  not  been  sufficiently 
rapid  Expediency,  in  and  of  Itself.  I3  a  poor 
legislative  premise  To  negate  such  a  proce- 
dural flanking  maneuver.  Sen.  Dennis  De- 
Conclnl.  R-Arlz.  Is  offering  a  sensible 
amendment  to  Insure  due  process  and.  at 
the  same  time,  accelerate  the  resolution  of 
complaints  Expeilted  hearlnss  would  be 
held,  appropriately  before  Judicial  magis- 
trates. This  would  provide  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jiu-y,  compliance  with  rules  of  evidence 
and  procedure  and,  far  from  least,  an  In- 
dependent and  neutral  Judge 

Further,  to  create  yet  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy,  when  an  appropriate  forum 
for  adjudication  already  exists,  amount*  to 
another  exercise  In  statlsm. 

That  brinkjs  us  to  an  even  greater  defi- 
ciency In  the  House  bill  and  the  measure 
pending  In  the  Senate — a  mischievous 
murklness  over  what  would  constitute  dis- 
crimination "because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  national  orlein  or  physical  hand- 
icap under  Title  VIII  of  the  1968  law 
Interpretation  of  this  provision  will  slgnlfl- 
cantly  determine  the  federal  governments 
role  In  zoning  and  land-use  decisions  of 
local  communities  where  contentions  of 
housing  discrimination  arise,  as  they  In- 
creasingly have  done. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  HUD  have 
adopted  a  test  for  determining  unlawful  dis- 
crimination that  '"Is  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  Intent"  of  the  1968  law.  argue  Senators 
Thurmond.  Hatch.  Laxalt  and  Cochran  In  a 
convincing  Judiciary  Committee  minority 
report  "Rather  than  accepting  the  burden  of 
proving  whether  or  not  a  communltv  pos- 
sesses a  discriminatory  intent  In  adopting  a 
zoning  or  land -use  practice,  these  BTencles 
have  be^un  to  brinv?  suit  against  communi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  practices  that  have  the 
discriminatory  effect  of  under-representa- 
tlon-  of  minorities  within  neighborhoods  or 
communities  " 

An  "effect"  of  discrimination  Is  an  elusive 
Interpretive  basis  The  Implications  could 
extend  even  to  "economic  status  "  It  may  be 
more  difficult  to  establish  Intent  to  discrimi- 
nate though  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  sup- 
porters of  the  "effects  test"  contend  Clrcum- 
sUntlal  evidence  can  establish  legal   Intent 

But  "that  prosecutions  would  be  made 
more  or  less  difficult  Is  not  nearly  as  rele- 
vant a  point  as  are  considerations  of  equity 
due  process,  and  conRresslonal  purpose  "  the 
minority    report    correctly    wserts.    Senator 


Hatch  Intends  to  offer  two  remedial  amend- 
inents,  one  addressing  policy  Issues  such  as 
yonin?  and  the  other  targeted  to  alleged 
violations  by  apartment  owners  and  home- 
sellers 

The  DeConcinl  and  Hatch  modifications. 
we  believe,  are  vital  While  It  Is  desirable  to 
strengthen  the  Open  Housing  Act.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  means  to  that  end  do  not 
themselves  do  violence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  equity. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Review  &  Outlook 
column  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  15.  1980,  there  is  a  comment 
very  well  written  on  equity  housing: 
Eqvity   and  Housing 

Since  the  enactments  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation In  the  early  1960s,  federal  agencies 
have  greatly  distorted  the  original  concept 
of  equality  of  opportunity  With  support 
from  the  courts,  the  principle  of  affirma- 
tive action  has  been  Introduced  to  Justify 
ulscrlmlnatlon  In  favor  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities  In  recompense  for  discrimination 
against  their  forbears.  Further  yet,  we  now 
have  federal  agencies  pursuing  a  doctrine 
that  turns  equality  of  opportunity  entirely 
on  Its  ear  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  Utopian 
miracle,  equality  of  result  This  has  led  to 
attempts  at  social  engineering  that  are  the 
antithesis  of  the  freedoms  the  civil  rights 
movement  originally  sought  to  protect  And 
t^ere  Is  every  evidence  they  produce  nothing 
but  discontent  and  disorder 

The  Senate  has  a  chance  this  week  to 
begin  to  redress  the  balance  Senator  Orrln 
Hatch — with  the  backing  of  Senators  Tliur- 
mond.  LjixaTt  and  Cochran — plan.s  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  the  Open  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968  to  clarify  what  constitutes 
discrtmlniitlon  "because  of"  race,  color, 
creeJ  or  national  origin  His  Intention  Is  to 
tell  federal  agencies  that  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  engineer  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety: their  job,  rather.  Is  to  guard  against 
infringement  of  Individual  rights. 

The  Open  Housing  Act  was  desl^^ned  to 
outlaw  discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  and  to  provide  mechanisms  for 
enforcement  The  act.  aloni;  with  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  unfairness  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination,  has  undoubt- 
edly reduced  the  level  of  Intentional  dis- 
crimination In  housin?.  Of  course  if  .stlP  Is 
true  that  blacks,  on  average,  are  less  able 
to  afford  Mg'^er  cost  housing  than  whites 
a  problem  that  In  «;ome  cases  may  reflect 
contlnulni;  barriers  to  Job  entry  or  advance- 
ment but  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with 
housing  discrimination 

Federal  officials,  however,  have  broadened 
their  attack  from  real  estate  sales  practices 
and  the  like  to  local  zoning  and  land-use 
laws  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment no  longer  accept  the  burden  of 
proving  whether  a  community  has  a  dis- 
criminatory Intent  In  adopting  certain 
zoning  or  land- use  practices  Rather,  they 
have  begun  to  bring  Fult  against  commu- 
nities because  of  practices  which  hpve  the 
effect  of  "under-representing"  minorities 
within  neighborhoods. 

Instead  of  prohibiting  Intentional  dis- 
crimination, HUD  and  Justice  are  acting  to 
prohibit  any  action  that  doesn't  affirmatively 
contribute  to  achieving  "proportional"  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  In  a  community 
HUD'S  procedure  Is  to  u«e  statistics  If.  for 
example,  a  suburban  community  has  a  10 
percent  minority  population  while  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area  has  a  20  per- 
cent minority  population,  that  community's 
zoning  practices  become  suspect  This  "effect 
test"  has  been  used  against  minimum  lot 
size  requirements  and  restrictions  on  mul- 
ti-family dwellings  In  order  to  achieve  the 
■proper'   minority  ratio  for  that  community 

"To  use  any  other  test  for  discrimination 


than  an  Intent  test  is  to  invest  overwhelm 
ing  authority  in  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
utilize  their  own  notion  of  social  good  to 
restructure  communities  across  the  nation  " 
states  the  minority  report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Open  Housing 

The  notion  that  government  could  or  even 
should  ensure  equality  of  result  U  fallacious 
and  dangerous  It  attacks  the  concepts  of 
tree  .-lorn  and  property  protection  embodied  In 
theCon.stltutlon 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
legislators  who  enacted  the  1960s  civil  rights 
bills  could  never  have  intended  the  federal 
government  to  take  on  the  responsibllltv  to 
restructure  society.  Their  clear  Intention 
was  to  protect  minorities  from  discrimina- 
tion aimed  at  denying  them  their  Just  and 
full  constitutional  rights  The  further  we 
stray  away  from  that  concept  of  discrimina- 
tion the  less  freedom  each  of  us  will  enjoy 

On  Tuesday,  September  30.  1980  the 
Washington  Star  published  in  its  point 
of  view  column  an  article  written  by  Sen- 
ator Orrin  G  Hatch  The  title  of  the 
article,  and  very  appropriately  named  is 
"Proof  and  Prejudice." 

Proof  and  pRriuDice 
(By  Senator  Omin  O    Hatch) 

A  significant  but  little  noticed  develop- 
ment In  the  area  of  civil  rights  has  been  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  concept  that 
proof  of  discrimination  requires  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory Intent  Increasingly  courts  and 
executive  agencies  have  Interpreted  civil 
rights  laws  In  a  way  in  which  the  motivation 
becomes  irrelevant 

Thus  a  New  York  City  apartment  owner  Is 
surd  under  the  federal  open  housing  act  be- 
cause he  adopts  a  policy  requiring  tenants 
to  have  weekly  salaries  equaling  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  their  monthly  rental  The  claim 
Is  that  such  a  policy  will  have  the  ■■tSecV 
of  discriminating  because  a  disproportionate 
number  of  welfare  recipients  (Ineligible  for 
tenancy  because  they  have  no  salary)  are 
members  of  minorities, 

A  small  suburban  community  Is  sued  under 
the  same  act  because  of  a  "minimum  lot  size" 
zoning  policy  designed  to  maintain  the  upper 
middle-class  character  of  the  community 
Here,  the  claim  Is  similar  Because  such  a 
zoning  measure  will  limit  community  resi- 
dence to  relatlvelv  well-to-do  Individuals,  it 
will  have  the  "effect"  of  discriminating 
against  racial  minorities  who  tend  dispro- 
portionately to  be  less  financially  able 

In  both  instances.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence that  there  might  have  been  legitimate 
business  or  public  policy  Justifications  for  an 
action:  or  that  there  existed  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  such  actions  were  adopted  with 
an  eye  toward  discrimination. 

What  has  been  taking  place  here,  as  well 
as  In  other  areas  of  civil  rights  policy,  has 
been  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  test 
for  determining  the  existence  of  Illegal  dis- 
crimination Instead  of  the  tradltiimal  test 
of  looking  to  the  purpose  or  motivation  be- 
hind an  action — did  the  apartment  owner 
Intend  to  deny  housing  opportunities  to 
blacks  or  Puerto  Rlcans*" — the  new  "effects" 
test  looks  primarily  to  statistics. 

If  a  community  lor  an  apartment  or  sub- 
division), for  example  contains  14  percent 
minority  group  members  while  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  area  contains  30  percent 
minority  group  members,  then  that  com- 
munity Immediately  becomes  suspect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  federal  government  Never  mind 
that  no  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  the 
community  developed  In  anything  other  than 
a  benign  and  natural  manner  In  the  view  of 
at  least  some  courts  that  have  adopted  the 
"effects"  test,  there  Is  absolutely  nothing 
then  that  the  communltv  can  do  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  discrimination. 
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l.ABELI.NC  "VIOLATORS  ' 

What  Is  so  wrong  with  the  "effects"  test  as 
a  means  for  identifying  discrunlnatlo:i  Is 
that  it  labels  as  "civil  rights  violators"  Indi- 
viduals and  communities  who  have  no 
wrongful  purpose  or  motivation  They  be- 
come vulnerable  to  prosecution  purely  on  the 
basis  of  accommodating  a  balance  of  races 
or  sexes  or  ethnic  groups  that  the  govern- 
ment finds   "unrepre-sentallve   " 

In  addition,  the  "effects  test  invests  tre- 
mendous potential  authority  In  the  bureauc- 
racy to  Indulge  in  the  sort  of  social  engineer- 
ing that  has  been  so  strongly  resented  by 
the  American  public  Once  the  "effects""  test 
has  been  put  into  effect,  what  Is  the  stand- 
ard for  determlnln?  that  discrimination  rem- 
edies are  no  longer  r.eeded  short  of  atsoluie 
numerical  equality"' 

Proponents  of  the  "effects"  test  have  ar- 
gued that  reliance  upon  the  traditional  "In- 
tent "  test  makes  It  more  difficult  to  secure 
successful  prosecutions  because  of  the  often 
subtle  nature  of  such  discrimination  This 
may  be  marginally  true  There  are  many 
elements  In  our  system  of  Justice  that  make 
It  more  "difficult""  to  successfully  prosecute 
If.  for  example,  prosecutors  did  not  have  to 
prove  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  In 
criminal  cases,  prosecutions  would  be  much 
easier  to  secure  There,  quite  simply,  are  other 
relevant  considerations,  such  as  due  process 
of  law. 

No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  "intent" 
test  requires  outward  expressions  of  bigotry 
In  order  to  prove  discrimination  The  test 
permits  all  circumstances  to  be  considered — 
Including  the  "effects"  of  an  action  or  policy 

Continued  use  of  the  "effects'  test  by  the 
federal  government  carries  substantial  Im- 
plications for  the  role  of  Washington  In  our 
country  Particularly  In  the  area  of  zoning 
and  land-use  policy,  the  test  has  the  poten- 
tial for  radically  transforming  the  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  government  and 
the  states  and  localities  It  Is  an  Issue  that 
Congress  will  address  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session 

Mr,  President,  it  1.'=  an  i.ssue  that  we 
have  before  as  today. 

When  the  Fair  Hou.sing  Act  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Scn:it(\  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  require  that  local 
zoning  and  land  u.'^c  practices  be  treated 
as  violations  of  the  art  only  where  such 
practices  are  adopted  by  a  community 
with  an  mtent  or  purpose  thereby  to 
discriminate  against  a  protected  class 
of  persoi-Ls  This  i.s  an  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment  that  would  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  not  be  empow- 
ered to  second-guess  local  zoning  and 
land  use  decisions. 

oPFN    HOTTSING    ACT 

The  Oi)en  Hou.';ing  Act  of  1968  pro- 
hibited di.scnmmatory  practices  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  hoa<;ing.  The  act  was 
intended  primarily  tn  reach  private  dis- 
crimination, with  nothinR  in  it  author- 
izing HUD  to  resulate  local  zoning  or 
land  use  practi-es  Shortlv  after  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  HUD  began  to  bring 
actions  against  communities  on  the 
ba.sis  of  zoning  and  land  u.<e  practices 
that  discriminated  atjainst  protected 
groups.  The  projwsed  Fair  Housing  Act 
would  clarify  this  authority, 

EFFECTS    TT.ST 

Increa.singly,  however.  HLTD,  through 
the  Justice  Department  has  brought 
suits  against  communities  not  on  the 
basis  of  local  actions  which  had  dis- 
criminatory purpo.ses,  but  on  the  basis 
of  actions   which   had    the   "effect"   of 


yielding  "underrepresentation"  of  mi- 
norities within  neighborhoods  or  com- 
munities. There  is  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation for  this  test  of  "discrimination" 
either  in  the  plain  language  of  the  act 
or  in  its  legislative  history.  As  both  Rep- 
resentative Peter  Rodino  and  Senator 
Edward  Brooke  noted  at  the  time,  the 
act  was  not  intended  to  ban  any  hous- 
ing or  real  estate  action  so  long  as  it  was 
not  "racially  motivated". 

Through  use  of  the  effects  test,  com- 
munities have  l)een  sued  where  abso- 
lutely no  discriminatory  purpose  was 
shown,  on  the  basis  of  restrictions  upon 
apartment  construction:  minimum  lot 
size  requirements;  restrictions  upon 
group  homes  in  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, et  cetera.  One  community  was 
sued  because  it  refused  to  participate  in 
a  Federal  grant  program  that  would 
have  required  the  construction  of  large 
numbers  of  low-income  housing  units, 

PROPOSED     FEDERAL     AmON 

HUD  has  recently  announced  its  in- 
tention to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  appropriate  land-use  and 
/oning  practices  iFed,  Reg,  Feb,  5,  25, 
19801,  In  addition,  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department  has  an- 
nounced Its  plans  to  take  a  "major  new 
look"  at  local  zoning  policies  and  hous- 
ing discrimination  (Wash,  Post,  Jan  8 
1980). 

IMPLICATIONS    or    EFFECTS    TEST 

Use  of  the  effects  test  by  Federal  agen- 
cies transforms  the  Open  Housing  Act 
from  a  statute  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  into  one  mandat- 
ing "representative"  balances  of  pro- 
tected groups,  HUDs  procedure  is  to  use 
statistics  For  example,  if  a  suburban 
community  has  a  10  percent  minority 
population  while  the  neighboring  met- 
ropolitan area  has  a  20  percent  mmonty 
population,  that  community  becomes 
suspect  Any  local  zoning  or  land  use 
policy  adopted  by  that  community  is 
siisiject  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  affirmatively  promot- 
ing the  "proper"  20  percent  minority 
balance. 

If  the  effects  test  is  allowed  to  be  used. 
It  will  result  in  the  de  facto  addition  of 
economic  status  to  the  list  of  traits  that 
cannot  lawfully  be  a  basis  for  discrimi- 
nation in  housing.  This  represents  a  di- 
rect assault  upon  local  land  use  and  zon- 
ing prerogatives  Many,  even  most,  land 
use  and  zoning  practices  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  cost  of  housing  and 
therefore  of  limiting  access  by  lower  in- 
come individuals.  Since  various  groups 
differ  in  their  wealth  and  income  charac- 
teristics, the  impact  of  zoning  practices 
will  often  be  "disparate,"  "Whatever  any 
of  us  may  think  about  the  desir- 
ability of  community  diversity  or  hetero- 
geneity, we  must  recognize  that  decisions 
on  these  matters  remain  those  for  the  lo- 
cal citizenry,  provided  that  no  actions 
are  taken  with  an  intent  to  discriminate 
against  protected  groups.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  observed.  "A  law  neu- 
tral on  Its  face  and  serving  ends  other- 
wise within  the  power  of  government  to 
pursue  IS  not  otherwise  invalid  simplv 
because  it  may  affect  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  one  race  than  of  another."  Wash- 
ington V,  Davis  426  U.S,  229,  242  (1976' 


Mr,  President.  I  now  j-ield  to  mv  col- 
league from  California  iMr  H.^yakawa' 
and  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Leahy  I,  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr,  JEPSEN,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  mj-  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA    I  thank  the  Chah- 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual to  fair  housing  is  unquestionable  and 
the  right  to  fair  housing  is  most  certain- 
ly not  in  question  at  this  time  On  three 
different  occasions  in  my  own  life — in 
1941,  in  1945,  and  in  1955—1,  myself,  was 
a  victim  of  housing  discrimination  in  the 
search  for  an  apartment  and.  later  on, 
a  house,  and  this  discrimination  was 
based  entirely  upon  race.  So  I  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
housing  discrimination, 

I  do  believe,  however.  Mr  President, 
that  H.R  5200.  for  the  first  time,  would 
establish  authority  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  discriminatory  prop- 
erty Insurance  practices.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  serious  criticism  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
practices  have  been  regtilated  as.  at 
present,  by  State  authorities,  I  am  hard- 
pressed  to  understand  the  need  for  such 
a  concentration  of  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  present 
annMrability  of  title  VTH.  to  .«;uch  trans- 
actions. Only  by  examining  this  do  I  feel 
one  can  appreciate  the  substantial  impli- 
cations of  this  new  coverage, 

I  shall  consider  the  applicability  of 
t;tle  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
42  use,  sections  3601  et  seq.,  to  the 
sale  of  insurance.  Recent  developments 
have  made  the  issue  a  question  of  practi- 
cal importance  On  Augxist  1,  1979.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment gave  notice  that  regulations  re- 
lating to  alleged  discrimination  in  prop- 
erty insurance  were  being  considered 
Also,  legislation  has  been  introduced  m 
Congress  which  would  include  the  sale 
of  insurance  within  the  coverage  of  title 
\"III,  Finally,  a  Federal  judge  in  Ohio 
has  ruled  at  the  trial  level  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  does  apply  to  the  sale  of 
insurance. 

Upon  analysis  of  this  issue,  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  this  opinion  is  that 
title  VTII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  insurance 
The  legislative  history  of  title  VTII  re- 
veals that  Congress  understood  and  in- 
tended that  the  act  have  no  application 
to  the  sale  of  insurance,  A  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  cases  construing  the  act 
is  consistent  with  this  \-iew.  Finally,  the 
McCarran  Act  does  not  permit  sucli  ap- 
plication to  the  sale  of  insurance. 

The  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act.  title 
Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Is 
set  forth  in  42  U.SC,  section  3604  An 
examination  of  the  statute  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  title  Vin  does  not  cover. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sale  of 
insurance. 
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In  order  for  a  practice  to  be  covered 
by  the  act.  the  pracuce  would  have  come 
within  the  dehnition  of  a  ■discrimina- 
tory housuiK  practice  ■  Section  3602if» 
defines  a  ■discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice" to  mean  an  act  that  is  unlawful 
under  sections  3604.  3605,  or  3606  No 
reference  is  made  in  any  of  the  sectioixs 
to  the  sale  of  insurance. 

Section  3604  prohibits  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  While 
section  3604' a'  contains  the  phrase  "or 
otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny"  a 
dwellint;.  the  focus  of  the  section  mdi- 
cates  that  the  phrase  should  be  inter- 
preted m  light  of  the  statutes  over-all 
purpose— discrimination  by  owners,  real- 
tors, and  the  real  estate  Industry  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

Section  3605  prohibits  discrimination 
In  the  f^nancinK  of  housing  It  would 
prohibit  discrimination  in  lending  by  an 
insurance  company  'whase  business  con- 
sists in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  making 
of  commercial  real  estate  loans."  It  does 
not  api)ly  to  the  sale  of  insurance. 

P'lnaUy.  section  3606  is  limited  to  dLs- 
crimination  in  the  provision  of  brokerage 
services 

Clearly  then,  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  expressly  include  the  sale  of  insurance 
in  the  act  argues  strongly  against  any 
such  application.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  act  discussed  in  the  next  section, 
supports  the  view  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  the  act  to  apply  to  the  sale  of 
insurance 

Only  one  Federal  court  case,  Austin 
Dunn  et  al  v  iMidwcstern  Indemnity 
Companu.  tC.A.  3-78  105',  has  applied 
title  VIII  to  the  sale  of  insurance.  This 
case,  which  is  contrary  to  both  congres- 
sional intent  and  sound  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  act,  is  discussed  in  a 
later  section  of  this  op.nion. 

The  legislative  history  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  not  only  fails 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
intended  title  VIII  to  apply  to  the  sale  of 
property  insurance,  but  clearly  indicates 
that  Congress  understood  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  sale  of 
insurance  and  did  not  intend  to  act  to 
so  apply. 

Originally,  title  VIII  was  not  a  part  of 
H  R.  2516.  which  contained  the  first 
seven  titles  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
I9S8  Rather  the  Fair  Housing  Act  was 
added  to  H.R  2516  by  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  Senator  Mondale.  The 
Fair  Housing  Act  was  originally  con- 
taineil  in  the  Senate  bill  1358  which  con- 
tained the  original  provisions  of  title 
VIII  Senate  bill  1358  Wius  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  making  its  way 
through  Congre.ss  On  February  6.  1968, 
the  fair  housing  bill  wa.s  admitted  as  an 
ariu'iulmriit  to  H  R  2.t16  by  .Senator 
Mondale  and  Senator  Brooke.  After 
much  di.scussion.  the  House  ultimately 
concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  Federal  fair  housing  bill  became 
title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 

The  legislative  history  of  the  enact- 
ment of  title  VIII  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Congress  had  no  intention  of  applying 
the  Fair  Housing  .Act  to  the  sale  of  insur- 
ance The  debate  of  title  VIII  on  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  floor,  with  one  exception 


to  be  discussed  later,  made  no  mention 
of  any  application  of  the  Fair  Housing 
.\ct  to  the  sale  of  insurance  Rather  the 
debate  fo  used  on  coiistituiiormhty  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Fair  Hoasing 
Act  which  raised  the  extremely  con- 
troversial question  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  the  power  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  property 
owner  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he 
wished.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
not,  at  that  time,  decided  the  case  of 
Jones  V.  Mayer.  392  U.S.  490  11968', 
which  declared  that  Congress  did  have 
power  to  place  such  restrictions,  the  con- 
stitutional question  was  an  extremely 
important  issue.  Opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation argued  strenuously  that  the  open 
housing  portion  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  a  revolutionary  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Mondale  and  the  other  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  recognized  that 
the  bill  was  extremely  controversial. 
Throughout  the  legislative  debate,  the 
proponents  were  anxious  to  demonstrate 
that  the  open  housing  bill  was  a  modest 
proposal.  The  proponents  argued  that 
the  open  housing  law  was  like  many 
housing  laws  enacted  by  the  States 
which  sought  only  to  provide  that  the 
real  estate  industry  must  not  discrimi- 
nate against  renters  or  buyers  of  housing. 
As  Senator  Mondale  noted 

It  do«8  notiilng  alTlrmallve  to  relieve  the 
Immense  problems  our  nation  faces  It  puts 
only  a  negative  restriction  on  the  sale  and 
rental  of  housing  A  person  Is  left  with  all  his 
rights  to  sell  to  whomever  he  pleases — the 
first  buyer  with  cash  who  appears,  his  neigh- 
bor—  his  son — but  there  Is  one  thing  he  can- 
not do:  he  cannot  If  be  uses  a  real  estate 
broiler,  refuse  on  the  grounds  of  race  to  sell 
to  a  Negro  buyer 

Thus,  title  VIII  was  seen  and  under- 
stood by  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  very  limited  act  which  affected 
the  sale  and  rental  of  housing  by  owners, 
real  estate  brokers  and  other  real  estate 
organizations.  Par  from  extending  the 
scope  of  anti-dlscnmination  provisions 
throughout  society,  the  act  was  consid- 
ered to  be  very  limited  even  with  respect 
to  Its  application  within  the  real  estate 
industry.  It  did  not  go  as  far  as  many 
proponents  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wished  it  might  even  with  respect 
to  its  application  within  the  real  estate 
industry.  During  the  debate  of  title  Vni 
on  the  House  Floor,  Representative  Mc- 
Gregor, who  had  supported  a  stronger 
bill  2  years  earlier,  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  gone  along  with  a 
much  stronger  bill  than  title  VIII 

■Vet  I  am  convinced  from  a  careful  reading 
of  debate  In  the  other  body  on  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  Senate,  at  the  present  time, 
would  oppo=e  any  effort  on  our  part  to 
strengthen  this  provision  So  many  of  us 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  Imperfect 
choice  of  accepting  this  provision  or  no  pro- 
vision at  all  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. While  I  would  prefer  a  ban  on  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  of  all  housing.  I  will 
vote  today  for  the  more  limited  coverage 
which  excludes  single  family  house  sales  and 
rentals  by  an  owner  who  acts  without  the 
assistance  or  any  real  estate  broker,  agent, 
or  salesman. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tor>'  of  title  VIII  therefore,  reveals  the 
utter  improbability  of  the  proposition 


that  Congress  intended  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  to  the 
sale  of  insurance.  First  of  all.  the  lack  of 
discussion  of  any  such  application  to  in- 
surance is  in  Itself  evidence  that  no  such 
application  was  intended  Indeed,  the 
bill  in  Its  apphcation  to  the  real  estate 
industry  was  so  controversial,  that  op- 
ponents of  the  lejjislation  would  hardly 
have  neglected  to  bring  to  Ii^ht  another 
controversial  feature  which  application 
to  insurance  in  light  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  would  surely  have  been 
Second,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
proponents  of  title  VIII  would  have  add- 
ed another  barrier  to  its  enactment — 
namely  an  application  of  the  bill  to  in- 
surance in  liKht  of  McCarran-Ferguson. 
The  lack  of  any  express  inclusion  of  in- 
surance in  the  bill  and  the  utter  lack  of 
any  discussion  of  the  bills  apphcation 
to  insurance  is  strong  evidence  that  Con- 
eress  did  not  intend  the  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Act  to  apply  to  industries  other 
than  the  real  estate  industry  engaged  m 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

If  this  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel the  notion  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend any  application  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Act  to  insurance,  the  statement 
of  Representative  Randall  on  the  House 
lloor  leaves  little  doubt  that  Congress 
understood  the  legislation  not  to  apply 
to  insurance  Repre.sentative  Randall, 
while  commenting  upon  the  onerous  ef- 
fect of  the  open  housing  bill  upon  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions,  pointedly 
noted  that  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
does  not  extend  those  provisions  to  the 
business  of  insurance.  In  his  speech  on 
the  House  floor,  he  stated : 

Thus,  the  lending  institutions  can  be  sub- 
jected to  continuous  harassment  and  must 
continuously  defend  themselves  for  refus- 
ing to  make  a  loan  even  to  those  who  are 
bad  credit  risks  That  the  Bill  is  so  incon- 
sistent that  while  It  puts  the  burden  on 
banks  and  savings  and  loans,  an  Insurance 
company  can  refuse  title  or  Are.  casualty  or 
other  Insurance  without  discriminating  or 
without  subjecting   themselves   to  lawsuits 

Therefore,  far  from  indicating  that  the 
title  VIII  has  any  application  to  insur- 
ance, rather  the  clear  evidence  provided 
by  the  legislative  history  is  that  no  such 
application  was  Intended  and  that  the 
understanding  in  Congress  was  that  the 
bill  did  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  In- 
surance. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me 
for  the  long  and  tedious  detail  in  which 
I  have  gone  Into  this  matter,  but  the 
legislative  history  of  the  applicability 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  to  iiisurance  Is 
important.  In  light  of  which  we  must 
plan  our  legislation  today. 

Prior  to  1979.  the  applicability  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 
the  sale  of  insurance  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  On  June  20.  1979. 
however,  an  Ohio  Federal  Judcc,  in  the 
case  Austin  Dunn  ct  al.  v  Midwestern 
Indemnity  Co.  et  al.—  'al"  is  alwa>'s 
getting  into  trouble,  have  you  ever 
noticed?— (C.A.  C-3-78-105i,  held  that 
a  discriminatory  denial  of  property  in- 
surance is  a  violation  of  section  3604 (a* 
and  3617  of  the  F>deral  Pair  Housing 
Act.  In  light  of  the  legislative  history 
and  judicial  construction  of  the  act,  the 
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Austin  Dunn  decision  is  clearly  errone- 
ous and  should  be  reversed  on  appeal. 

The  Austin  Uuiui  case  involves  an  al- 
legation of  wrongful  cancellation  of  a 
homeowners  policy  by  Midwestern.  Mid- 
western actually  terminated  an  agency 
contract  which  ultmiately  led  to  a  non- 
renewal of  the  homeowners  policy.  Mid- 
western filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  haa  no  application  to  prop- 
erty insurance.  The  I'.S.  Department  of 
Justice  intervened  to  file  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  m  opposition  to  the  defend- 
ant's motion  to  dismi.ss  and  in  support 
of  the  plaintiff  s  broad  interpretation  of 
ihe  tair  Housing  Act.  On  June  20,  1979. 
US  District  Judge  Carl  Rubin  denied 
the  defendants  motion  to  dismiss  the 
case  and  noted  that  'the  concerns  of 
insuraiiLe  redlining  are  within  the  espe- 
cial province  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act." 

As  a  matter  of  law.  the  court  decided 
that  first,  insurance  'redlining'  Is  viola- 
tive of  the  provisions  of  sections  3604ia' 
and  3617  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  and 
second,  the  McCarran  Act,  the  Urban 
Property  Insurance  Protection  and  Rein- 
surance Act  of  1968,  and  the  Ohio  FAIR 
plan  were  not  designed  to  address  the 
problems  of  insurance  redlining.  In  so 
ruling,  the  court  did  not  decide  that  the 
defendants  had,  m  fact,  violated  the  act 
but  only  that  "redlming"  was  a  \iola- 
lion  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  go  forward  with  proof  that  the  de- 
fendants 'redlined." 

In  coiistrumg  section  36'ai,  the 
court  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
views  of  the  Department  o;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  to  the  close  nexus 
between  insurance,  financing,  and  the 
availability  of  suitable  housing.  Upon 
finding  that  a  d:scriminatory  denial  of 
property  in.'.urance  violated  sections  3604 
lb',  the  court  did  note  that  .section 
3605.  relating  to  lean-,  by  banks  and  in- 
surers, had  no  bearing  on  the  refusal  to 
issue  an  insurance  policy. 

A  .second  case  involving  this  Issue. 
Wildman  v.  State  Farm  Fire  and  Casu- 
altyCo  iC.A.C-3 -78-346)  is -also  pending 
before  the  Ohio  US    District  Court 

The  court  in  Austin  Dunn  adopted  the 
construction  of  several  housing  cases 
also  cited  in  legal  opinion  by  Ruth  T. 
Prokop  and  dated  August  25,  1978.  An 
analysis  of  these  cases  in  section  IV  of 
this  opinion  indicates  that  the  court's 
and  HUD'S  I  interpretation  of  these 
cases  is  overly  broad  These  cases  cer- 
tainly do  not  support  applicability  of 
t^tle  VIII  to  the  .sale  of  insurance. 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order  m 
'.he  Chamber':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  asked 
that,  the  Senate  be  in  order.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  noted  the  Sen- 
ate IS  not  in  order  and  he  is  entitled  to 
i>e  heard. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  order. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
A'a^tin  Dunn  court  also  accepted  the 
argument  of  the  plaintiffs  and  echoed 
by  HUD  that  unavailability  of  property 


insurance  makes  a  dwelling  "unavail- 
able" within  the  meaning  of  section  3604. 
HUD  has  stated  that  "adequate  insur- 
ance coverage  is  often  a  prerequisite  to 
obtain  iinancing."  HUD  memorandum, 
dated  August  25.  1978.  If  this  reasoning 
were  taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  how- 
ever, the.>cope  of  title  VIII  would  become 
infinite.  As  a  practical  matter,  many 
factors  are  a  prerequisite  lor  financing 
and  sale  of  housing;  Adequate  legal  rep- 
resentation of  mortgagors,  the  location 
of  lending  institutions,  the  adequacy  of 
building  inspectors,  the  availability  of 
contractors  to  do  repair  work,  the  fair- 
ness of  courts  in  construing  mortgage 
rights,  et  cetera.  To  hold,  however,  that 
an  attorney  who  does  not  locate  his  office 
in  the  city  so  as  to  represent  buyers  in 
mortgage  closings  is  guilty  of  "housing 
discrimination"  ls  clearly  absurd.  Yet, 
this  IS  the  logical  extension  of  the  Austin 
Dunn  courts  reasoning  and  that  of  HUD. 

The  fart  of  the  matter  is  that  insurers 
sell  insurance  on  various  properly  risks, 
regardless  of  whether  the  property  is  ac- 
quired through  sale,  rental,  gift  or  in- 
heritance Insurers  are  not  an  extension 
of  the  housing  industry  so  as  to  make 
title  VIII  applicable. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  cases  sug- 
gest that  the  nexus  between  the  de- 
fendant m  a  title  VIII  case  and  the  hous- 
ing transaction  must  be  more  than  "in- 
cidental." 

Mr.  President,  may  I  implore  again  for 
order  in  the  Senate  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr   HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Cha*r. 

In  Hollins  v  Kraass.  369  F  Supp.  1355 
'N  D  111  1973'  a  bank  was  not  held  liable 
for  damages  under  th"  Fair  Housing  Act 
absent  actual  and  personal  involvement 
The  owners  in  that  case  had  conveyed 
the  deed  to  th^ir  property  to  the  hjnk 
and  entered  into  a  trust  agreement  The 
owners  then  refused  to  rent  to  a  black 
couple.  The  p'aintifTs  sued  the  bank  and 
the  property  owners  under  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  The  court  found  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  stated  no  cause  of  action 
;iRainst  the  bank   The  court  stated: 

The  purpose  of  the  Pair  Housing  law  and 
In  this  respect  the  application  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  Is  to  provide  a  remedy 
apainst  tho.se  Individuals  who  are  ptallty  of 
iinlawful  discrimination  In  the  rental  or  sale 
of  housing  and  is  not  directed  at  those  who 
merely  are  responsible  for  putting  the  viola- 
tor In  the  position  in  which  he  can  act 
Improperly     (369  F    Supp    at    1358) 

It  Is  well  settled  that  police  supervisory 
personnel  are  not  liable  for  damages  under  42 
tr  SC  §  1983  to  one  Injured  by  police  mis- 
conduct absent  direct  personal  participation 
.Similarly  an  owner  of  a  piece  of  realty  or  a 
bank  holding  It  in  tru.st  should  not  be  liable 
for  damaKes  under  42  tJ  S  C  5  3604  or  42 
use  5  1982  absent  actual  and  personal  In- 
v<ilvement     (369  F   Supp   at  1358) 

.Another  case  under  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  is  Dillon  v.  AFBIC  Development 
Corporation.  597  F.  2d  556  i5th  Cir . 
1979'.  In  that  case,  the  court  held  that 
the  corporate  agent  and  the  company,  of 
which  the  agent  was  the  sole  shareholder, 
was  liable,  but  that  the  developer  was  not 
Ix-cau.se  the  developer  was  not  Involved 
in  and  did  not  control  the  marketing  of 
the  development. 


The  Hollins  case  Ls  part  of  a  general 
rule  that  no  one  can  be  a  defendant 
under  any  Federal  rights  statute  unless 
he  is  personally  involved  in  the  alleged 
misconduct  or  had  knowledge  that  his 
subordinates  are  causing  deprivations  of 
civil  rights.  Tnplrtt  v  Azordegan  570  F 
2d  819  (8th  Cir  1978  .  That  is.  the  Hol- 
lins case  IS  part  of  a  well  settled  rule  of 
law  that  the  defendant  must  be  person- 
ally involved  m  order  to  be  liable  under 
federal  civil  rights  statutes  proscribing  a 
deprivation  of  rights  While  Hollins  may 
be  the  only  case  apply ing  this  principle 
to  the  Fair  Hous.ng  Act.  there  are  nu- 
merous analogous  cases  appiymg  the  ex- 
act principle  to  other  Federal  civil  rights 
legislation.  The  Ninth  Circuit  may  have 
expanded  the  personal  participation 
principle  slightly.  In  Johnson  v  Duffy 
588  F.2d  740  '  9th  Cir  1978 1,  the  court 
held  It  was  enough  that  the  defendant 
.set  into  motion  an  event  or  events  which 
he  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  would  m- 
flict  constitutional  in-ury.  This  expan- 
sion is  not  significant  because  the  court 
IS  still  requiring  a  casual  connection  to 
the  defendant 

May  I  ask  for  order  m  the  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President,  1 
apologize  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  I  have  to  go  through  this  kind  of 
legal  detail,  but  it  i.'  important  in  estab- 
lishing our  position  in  opposition  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  as  now  written,  and  it 
is  a  legal  matter  It  is  something  to  be 
taken  quite  seriously  and  agam  I  apolo- 
gize for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tedious  pres- 
entation, but  I  am  going  to  go  on  and 
on  nevertheless  because  the  matters  have 
to  be  explained  properly 

The  argument  that  seems  to  flow  from 
this  IS  that  although  the  courts  say  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  must  be  construed  hb- 
erally.  there  has  to  be  a  limit  some- 
where. One  of  those  limits  is  application 
of  the  law  only  to  housing  problems.  An- 
other limit  IS  the  application  of  the  rule 
that  the  defendant  has  to  be  F>ersonally 
involved  in  order  to  be  liable.  Indeed,  in 
the  only  case  so  far  deciding  the  issue, 
the  court  applied  that  principle  to  vio- 
lations of  the  Fair  Hou.smg  Act  Hollins. 
Otherwise,  any  incidental  party,  such 
as  lawyers  of  title  companies,  could  be 
brought  under  the  act. 

The  Dillon  case  used  the  analogy  of  a 
tort  action  In  other  words,  only  the  one 
actually  caus'ng  the  harm  can  be  the 
defendant.  The  harm  of  the  F^ir  Hous- 
ing Act  is  discrimination  involving  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing  There  is  no 
direct  casual  link  between  selling  prop- 
erty Insurance  and  discrimination  in 
housing. 

Despite  the.sc  arguments,  the  OflSce  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  HITD  continues 
to  maintain  that  title  VIII  is  applicable 
to  the  .sale  of  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  I  have 
cited  enough  historical  evidence  and  leg- 
islative history  to  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  this  inclusion  of  insurance  as  a  mat- 
ter to  be  placed  into  htigation  is  quite 
improper  in  the  light  of  tiiat  legal  his- 
tory. 
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I  am  Kolng  to  wind  these  remarks  dp 
by  tulkinK  about  clisrrimiruitory  intent 
and  the  disrriminalory  effects 

A  major  corirern  with  H  R  5200  Is  Its 
failure  to  provide  Kuidance  on  the 
threshold  question  m  title  VIII  of  the 
Open  Housmn  Art  of  1968  What  ronsti- 
tutes  discrimination  "tMraase  of"  race, 
color.  reliKion.  sex.  mitional  oriKin  or 
handicap  >  It  is  a  major  concern  Ijocaiise 
of  the  role  the  Federal  Ciovernmenl  has 
played  in  the  pa.sl  and  will  continue  to 
play  in  reviewing  tlie  zoning  and  land- 
iLse  decisions  of  k>.  al  communities 
throuKhout  the  country 

It  IS  apparent  that  the  Department  of 
HousinK  aiul  Urban  U-velopment  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  huve  already 
adopted  a  test  for  determining  unlawful 
discrimination  that  is  arnuably  incon- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  Open  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
Rather  than  bniiKinK  suit  and  carrying 
the  burden  of  provinK  whether  or  not  a 
community  iio.sse.sse.,  a  discnminiitory 
intent  in  adopting  a  /oniiiK  <ir  land-use 
practice,  these  agencies  have  brought 
suit  against  communities  on  the  basis  of 
a  much  difTerent  burden  of  proof:  Prov- 
ing up  pract.ces  which  have  some  dis- 
criminatory effect. 

Mr  President,  since  I  am  getting  to 
the  crux  of  mv  argument  here,  may  I 
again  ask  .'or  order  ir.   the  Chamber? 

•nie  VUF  PRKKIDKNT  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr   HAYAKAWA    I  thank  the  Chair 

The  VICK  PK1-:SII)FTNT  The  Senator 
will  procee<l 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tlie  distinction,  artificial  distinc- 
tion, now  being  drawn  between  discrim- 
inatorv  inti-nt  and  discriminatory  effect 
Discrinvnatorv  intent  would  mean  some- 
thin -r  iike  thi.s  '  I  am  determined  t<^>  keep 
blacks  nut  of  inv  arartment  house  which 
I  own  '■  Discriminalory  effect  would  he 
the  result  of  no  such  intent  It  may  be 
simnlv  that  th'^re  are  no  blacks  in  town 
who  can  afford  th"-*'  ::partments. 

One  of  the  best  exa-nples  I  can  give 
you  of  the  difference  between  discrim- 
inatory intent  and  discriminatory  effect 
1.S  this  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  all  the  Mem- 
t)er:;.  all  my  <-olleai:;ues  in  the  Senate,  the 
folli)wing  question  Is  there  discrimi- 
natory mu^nt  in  the  tact  that  tliere  are 
no  Japanese.  Chinese,  or  Koreans  what- 
soever in  big  lea'.;ue  basketball,  big  league 
bas'^ball    or  b'g  league  footbalP 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  Senator'.'  The  statement 
he  is  making  is  an  important  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gui.'-hed  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
thank  the  Chair 

I  do  want  to  make  this  distinction  be- 
tween discriminatory  intent  and  d-scrim- 
matory  effect  There  are  no  Chinese, 
Japanese.  Koreans,  or  even  Philipplnos 
in  big  league  baseball,  in  big  league  foot- 
ball, or  in  big  lea'^ue  basketball  Is  thi.s 
the  result  of  intent^  If  it  is.  then  it  falls 
under  all  kinds  of  civil  rights  statutes. 

It  is  as  if  the  leaders  of  the  league 
had  said  among  themselves.  "We  are  go- 


ing to  keep  baseball  nice  and  clean  We 
are  not  going  to  let  any  Chinese  ,Iai  a- 
ne.se,  or  Koreans  in  the  game 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
without  giving  up  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  Pre;<ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  maionty  leader^ 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  without  losing  my  riKht  to 
the  floor,  Mr  President 

The  VICE  PRI-J.SIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


ELECmON  OF  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE AND  CH.MRMAN  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FORWON  REIJ^TIOXS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYIiD  Mr  PresKient 
on  my  own  lime  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  which  will  Ije  chareed 
against  the  aggregate  under  the  rule, 
for  the  consideration  of  three  resolutions 
pending  at  the  desk  relative  to  the  offlce 
of  the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
admini.sterlng  of  an  oath  thereon,  and  a 
further  resolution  relative  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  provided  that  no  prejudice 
accrue  to  the  nght  of  any  Senator  with 
respect  to  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  R   5200. 

The  VICE  PRK>;iDE:NT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  his  time  to  call  up  the  various 
resolutions. 


ELECTION  OF  SENATOR   YOUNG   AS 
THE   PRF.'^IDFNT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  yielding  so  that 
we  can  proceed  with  the  ceremony. 

Mr  President,  there  is  at  the  desk  a 
re.solution  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore, 
and  I  ask  the  clerk  to  report 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  resolution  (S  Res  5511  to  amend  S  Res 
4  of  the  96th  Conijreas.  First  Seselon.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  Milton  R  Younfj.  of 
the  .State  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Milton  R 
Young,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  to  hold  of- 
fice for  the  calendar  day  of  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 5.  1980.  vice  the  Honorable  Warren  O 
Mapn  uson   i  excused ) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there 
obiect'on' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
re-servin?  the  rit'ht  to  ob'ect — and  I  will 
not  object — this  resolution  has  been 
cleared,  and  so  have  the  other  resolu- 
tions wh'ch  will  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished R^'publiran  leader,  with  the 
leadership  on  thvs  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
Mr  M*c,NtsoN  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  w  ith  Mr  Cht'rch, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  and  I  hope  that  this  prece- 
dent will  be  remembered  in  the  davs  to 
come  of  the  97th  Congress  (laughter] 
and  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
might  expect  good  things  to  flow  there- 
from 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  obviously  I  will 
not  object— I  must  simply  respond  to  the 
majority  leader  and  say  that  I  herewith 
make  the  solemn  proml.se  that  26  years 
from  today  we  will  accord  him  similar 
treatment    (Laughter  1 

Mr  MAGNUSON  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from   Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  I  am  the  subject  of  this  re.solu- 
tion. I  reserve  the  right  to  object  but 
I  shall  not  ob'ect.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  known  Milt  Yot-Nc,  for  so  long  I 
met  him  when  he  got  off  the  train  com- 
ing from  Fargo  as  a  new  Senator,  and 
he  had  a  cardboard  box  with  him  He 
did  not  know  where  he  was  going  to  stav 
or  anything  else,  and  that  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

We  have  been  goo<;  friends  ever  since, 
and  I  am  very  privileged  to  accede  to 
him  this  one  day. 

Now.  we  have  a  chauffeur  and  a  car, 
and  I  am  going  to  let  him  u.se  that  car 
tomorrow — only  tomorrow    II..au«hter  1 

I  heartily  endorse  the  resolution,  Mr 
Vice  President. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  resolution 

The  resolution  'S  Res  551 '  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot'on  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  has 
deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  to  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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NOTIF\'ING  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVK.S  ^)K  THE  ELECTION 
OF  A  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have  two 
more  resolutions  at  the  desk,  and  1  asK 
the  clerk  to  report 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
report  the  next  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  resolution  iS.  Res  5521  notifying  tUe 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  election  of 
a  President  pro  tempore 

Tlie  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notlfled  of  the  election  of  the  H<m- 
orable  Milton  R.  Young,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  as  President  uf 
the  Senate  pro  tempore,  to  hold  that  o.f.cc 
for  the  ca:endar  day  of  Friday.  Deeem'Hr  5. 
1980.  vice  the  Honorable  Warren  O  Magnu- 
son  (excused) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res  552^  w.as  agreed 
to. 


NOTIF>i'ING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF    THE    ELEC- 
TION OF  A  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 
Mr   B.\KER    Mr    President,  I  ask  the 

rlerk  to  report  the  next  resolution. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  clerk  will 

report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  iS  Res  553  1  notlfving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  pro  tempore 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Milton  R  Young,  a  Senator  from 
the  Slate  of  North  Dakota,  as  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore,  to  hold  office  for  the 
calendar  day  of  Friday,  December  5.  1980. 
vice  the  Honorable  Warren  G  Magnuson 
I  excused) . 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  553)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
present  him  to  the  desk  to  receive  the 
oathof  ofBce? 


ADMINISTRATIO.N   OF  OATH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Magnuson  I  to  escort  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  to  the  desk  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  oath. 

The  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young,  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Magnuson,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Vice  President. 

1  Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Termessee. 


ELECTION  OF  SENATOPv  JAVITS  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OI-  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  REL.\TIONS 

-Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
resolution  at  the  desk  in  respect  to  the 
election  of  a  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  550)  to  elect  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Javlts.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  the  Calendar  day  December  4,  1980. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
•Mr  Javlts  Is  hereby  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
calendar  day  December  4,  1980,  vice  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  Mr    Church  (excused). 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  earlior  today,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it 
*as  my  pleasure  to  endorse  warmlv  the 
resolution  that  the  committee  unani- 
mously approved  making  Senator  Javits 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  day. 


When  that  was  done.  Senator  Javits 
with  his  typical  generosity,  having  re- 
ceived the  gavel  from  me,  turned  to  me 
and  said.  'This  sets  a  new  precedent.  I 
want  to  do  my  part  by  giving  you  my 
proxy  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  for 
any  busine.ss  that  the  committee  may 
transact." 

That,  m  a  wav,  symbolizes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  kind  of  cooperation  that  I  have 
enjoyed  fro.-n  Senator  Javits.  my  very 
dear  friend,  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
committee's  record.  During  this  Congress 
not  once  do  I  recall  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  being  overturned 
in  the  Senate  on  any  major  issue.  That, 
in  large  measure,  was  due  to  the  kind  of 
cooperation  and  support  that  I  received 
from  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  like  my  right  arm.  Noth- 
ing could  have  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  turning  the  gavel  over  to  him  this 
morning. 

I  am  only  sorry.  Jack,  that  I  do  not 
have  a  limousine  to  put  at  your  disposal 
Perhaps  the  new  incoming  chairman, 
who  IS  now  on  his  feet,  will  remedy  that 
defect  and  .see  to  it  that,  m  the  future. 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Co.mmitiee  has  a  suitable  means  of 
transportation  in  this  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  enthusiastically 
in  endorsing  the  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  unanimous  adopt:on. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  present  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
during  the  period  that  I  served  as  chair- 
man and  Senator  Javits  served  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Republican  side. 

REPORT     OF     SENATE     FOREIGN     RELATIONS 
COMMITITE    fOR     1979    ANO     1980 

The  last  2  years  have  been  imusually 
busy  ones  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  As  the  .statistics  and  sum- 
maries appended  to  this  statement  clear- 
ly show,  the  committee  has  completed 
action  on  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
work. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause at  the  out.set  of  the  96th  Congress, 
the  committee  was  laced  with  a  new- 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member. 
the  addition  of  live  new  committee  mem- 
bers, and  substantial  staff  changes,  in- 
cluding the  formation  of  a  minority  staff. 
We  were  later  to  add  another  new  mem- 
ber following  the  departure  of  Senator 
Muskie  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  doubt  tii.al  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  ever  faced  a  heavier 
workload  The  numbers  speak  for  them- 
.sclves  and  I  shall  include  them  for  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  I  take  pride  and  great 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  comment 
of  my  collea','ue  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrp. 
the  distinguLshed  majority  leader,  who 
has  referred  to  the  committee's  lengthy 
hear.ngs  on  the  SALT  II  treaty  as  the 
most  thorough  consideration  of  arms 
control  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
During  the  hearing  process  on  the  treaty, 
the  committee  held  30  pubhc  sessions  and 
16  executive  sessions.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  16  days  of  markup,  including 
16  public  sessions  and  6  executive  ses- 
sions. The  committee  ultimately  heard 


from  94  witnesses  and  compiled  a  hear- 
ing record  of  more  than  4.000  pages. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  The  SALT 
II  treaty  has  yet  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  and  its  fate  remams  in  doubt.  But 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  S.ALT  treaty  held  a  sig- 
nificance that  went  beyond  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  treaty  itself.  From  our  discus- 
sion of  SALT  came  a  clearer  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  true  nature  of  the  strategic 
balance  and  of  the  relative  mUitary  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  arid  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  not  all  Senators  could  agree 
that  ratification  of  the  treatv  served  the 
best  interesUs  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  the  hearings  produced  a  widening 
consensus  that  SALT  n  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  a  U.S.  abUity  to  match  the 
Soviets  in  strategic  txiwer  At  the  same 
time,  it  dramatized  the  country's  need  to 
bolster  its  defenses  and  thus  led  to  sub- 
.sequent  increases  in  defense  spending. 
It  is  important  and  useful  to  look 
beyond  the  more  obvious  details  of  the 
committee's  other  work  as  well  Early  in 
the  first  .session,  the  committee  took  up 
the  Tawan  Relations  Act  which  was 
ultimately  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  April  10.  1979.  Needed 
changes  were  made  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Taiwan  omnibu.s  legislation  intro- 
du.-ed  by  the  admin'stration  and  this  law 
now  forms  the  basis  for  continued  close 
relat  ons  between  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan. 

Tills  legislation  contains  a  strong  pro- 
vision for  congress  onal  oversight  and. 
under,  the  able  direction  of  Senator 
Glenn,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  .Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  there 
has  been  thorough  monitoring  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  the  legal  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  Taiwan,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  US  policies  concerning 
.security  and  cooperation  in  Ea.st  Asia 

The  committee's  actions  have  helped 
reassure  the  Taiwanese  that  the  United 
States  is  not  abandoning  them  At  the 
.same  time,  the  removal  of  ambiguities  in 
the  enabling  legislation  has  underscored 
for  the  leaders  of  mainland  China  the 
determination  of  the  Congress  to  adhere 
to  the  dual  arrangement  that  forms  the 
underlymg  basis  of  American  policy. 

There  was  healthy  and  vigorous  de- 
bate withm  the  committee  on  U.S.  poUcy 
toward  Rhodes:a  After  hearing  from  ad- 
ministration officials,  a  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  agreed  that  it  was  un- 
wi.se  to  lift  prematurely  the  UN.  sanc- 
tions imposed  against  the  white-ruled 
government  for  fear  that  this  would  dis- 
turb the  delicate  ne.sotiations  which  ulti- 
mately achieved  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule.  The  committee  continues 
to  monitor  the  situation  closely. 

While  a  majority  of  the  committee 
voted  to  support  the  policy  initiatives  of 
the  Carter  administration  on  a  number 
of  occas  ons.  there  were  important  in- 
stances in  which  the  comjnittee  differed 
sharply  with  the  White  House,  The  com- 
mittee's report  to  the  Senate  in  June 
1980  on  conventional  arms  transfer  pol- 
icy, for  example,  found  major  problems 
with  the  program  and  called  for  specific 
changes. 
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The  committee  began  the  second  ses- 
s  on  of  the  96th  Congress  by  beginniiK 
a  comprehensive  study  of  U  S  foreign 
policy  and  national  security,  the  military 
force  levels  needed  to  support  US.  for- 
eign policy,  and  US.  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  policies  By  focus  ng  initiallv 
on  US  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Southwest  Asia,  the  committee  was  able 
to  bring  into  sharper  definition  the  real.- 
ties  and  constraints  impo.sed  on  the  exer- 
cise of  American  power  In  that  vital  .;art 
of  the  world. 

Legislative  oversight  activities  were 
vigorously  pursued  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  committee  was  able  to  give 
precise  policy  advice  to  the  administra- 
tion on  arms  .sales  to  the  volatile  Middle 
East  and  to  Morocco  A  staff  study  of 
Turkey  provided  a  detailed  account  of 
the  conditions  that  led  to  the  recent 
military  takeover  in  that  troubled  coun- 
try. And  the  timely  release  of  another 
staff  study  helped  to  locus  world  atten- 
tion on  serious  shortcomings  in  the  in- 
ternational aid  program  for  refugees  in 
Somalia. 

Other  subjects  .studied  by  committee 
members  and  sUff  included  Cambodian 
famine  and  US.  contingency  relief 
plans,  the  administration's  proposed  sup- 
plemental aid  package  for  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  United 
States-Middle  East  policy,  the  role  and 
accountability  of  national  security  ad- 
visers to  the  President,  world  population 
growth,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan and  the  proposed  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympic  games.  developmenUs 
in  Southern  Africa.  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Southwest  Asia,  and  a  broad  range  of 
international  economic  issues. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  furthering  the  committee's 
work.  The  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Javits.  deserves  particular  credit 
for  his  wise  counsel  and  for  sustaining  a 
nonpartisan  spirit  within  the  committee. 

As  I  noted  at  the  sUrt  of  my  remarks, 
the  committee  completed  action  on  a 
substantial  body  of  important  matters 
Following  is  a  summary  of  committee  ac- 
tivities which,  taken  together,  represent 
a  significant  increase  in  the  workload  of 
the  committee  compared  with  recent 
years. 

The  committee  reported  out  28  bills  of 
which  24  have  become  law.  It  slwuld  be 
noted  that  thorough  consideration 
within  the  committee  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce large  afTirmative  votes  for  key  leg- 
islatioji  on  the  Senate  floor  with  a  mini- 
mum of  time  spent  on  debate. 

For  example,  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  passed  bv  a  vote  of  90  to  6;  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1979  by  a  vote  of  69  to  21;  the  special 
Middle  East  peice  ua  kaee  passed  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  1 1 :  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1980  by  a  vote  of 
69  to  10:  and  the  Foreign  Service  Im- 
provement Act  by  a  voice  vote. 

In  the  past  years,  it  has  been  unusual 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  any  major  author- 
izing bills  received  from  the  committee 
prior  to  June.  Foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion rarely  won  Senate  anproval  before 
late  June  or  early  July.  Yet.  in  1979,  the 


committee  coiisidered  and  voted  out 
more  foreign  assistance  legislation — five 
buls— than  any  previous  session  Three 
of  those  five  bills  were  passed  before  May 
25.  Further,  the  committee  filed  all  its 
authorizing  leg.slation  prior  to  the  May 
15  deadline  set  by  ttie  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  -Aas  because  of  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  the  committee  dealt 
with  these  bills  that  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  leg.slation  dominated  the 
Senate's  attention  during  the  month  of 
May  last  year. 

Tlie  committee  met  on  77  occasions 
durmg  the  96lh  Congre.vs  with  distm- 
guished  foreign  visitors.  Among  these 
were:  Vice  President  Teng  Hsiao-Ping  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  of  Israel. 
1-res.df  lit  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt.  Prime 
Minister  Masayoshi  Ohira  of  Japan. 
Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  Chomanan  of 
Thailand.  UN.  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim.  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  Great  Britain.  Prime  Min- 
ister Francesco  Cossiga  of  Italy,  Franz 
Joseph  Strauss,  Minister-Pres  dent  of 
Bavaria  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

LEGISLATION 

Following  is  a  listing  of  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  acted  on  by  the  committee 
during  the  96th  Congress: 

H  R.  2479 — Taiwan  Relations  Act;  reported 
14  0;   passed  Senate  3-14  79,  90-6;   PL    96-8 

H.R.  2774— ACDA  Autijorlzatlon  Act;  re- 
ported 10  1;  passed  Senate  6^1-79.  voice  vote; 
P  I,  9«-66 

S.  1019 — Uganda  Aid  (lifting  prohibitions) ; 
reported  12  1;  passed  Senate  5-7-79;  voice 
vote;  PL   96-67. 

S.  1007 — Security  Assistance  for  Egypt  and 
Israel;  reported  10-1.  passed  Senate  5-14-79. 
73    11:   PL    96-35, 

H.R.  3363 — Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act;  reported  9-0;  passed  Senate  5-15- 
79.  84    10;  PL.  96-60. 

S.  662 — International  Financial  Banks;  re- 
ported 10-1.  pa.ssed  Senate  6-17-79.  67-24. 
PL   96-259. 

HR  3173— International  Security  Assist- 
ance Act;  reported  9  0;  passed  Senate  5-22- 
79.  69-21;   PL.  96-92. 

HR  3324— International  Development  A.s- 
ststance;  reported  131;  passed  Senate  6-19- 
79.  70^25;  PL.  96-53. 

H.J.  Res.  373 — Warsaw  Uprising  Anniver- 
sary: reported  voice  vote;  passed  Senate 
7-23-79.  voice  vote:  P.L.  96^5. 

H  R  5218 — Caribbean  Hurricane  Relief;  re- 
ported 9-0;  passed  Senate  10-30-79.  voice 
vote;  PL  96-109. 

H  R.  4955 — Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance; reported  8-0;  passed  Senate  11-2-79. 
voice  vote;    PL.  96-110 

H  R  5279 — ICA  Film  on  George  Meany;  re- 
ported 14  0:  passed  Senate  11-6-79,  voice 
vote:   PL    96-116 

HR  5079 — International  Energy  Exposi- 
tion; reported  8-1;  passed  Senate  11-14-79. 
voice  vote;  PL    96-169. 

S.  2076 — Rhodeslan  sanctions  terminated; 
reported  14-0;  passed  Senate  12-6-79.  90-0 
(referred  to  House  PoreUn  Affairs  12-11-79). 

H  R  27f9— Deep  Seabed  Mineral  Resources 
Act:  reported  voice  vote;  passed  Senate  12- 
14-79    voice  vote:  PL    96-283 

HR  6081 -Special  Central  American  Ca- 
ribbean Assistance;  reoorted  11-1;  passed 
Senate  1-29  80.  44-35;  PL   96-257. 

S.  2104 — Special  Azores  EarthquTke  Re- 
lief Assls'ance;  reported  11-1;  passed  Senate 
2-28-80  (referred  to  House  Foreign  Affairs 
on  3-3  80). 

8  J  Res  89 — Permitting  the  Suoply  of  low- 
enrl'-hed  Uranium,  reported  Il-O;  passed 
Senate  4-28-80,  voice  vote;  PL.  06-380. 


ti       26ti6 — Internationa;      Naturai      Rubber 
A^Teement  Implementing.-  Act,  reported  ii  n 
pa&sed  Senate  5-22-80.  voice  vote,  PL  96-271 
(IMF  Authorization) 

S  2271  — Bret  ton  Woods  Agreement  Act 
Amendments;  reported  12-0;  passed  Senate 
6-16-80.55-25:  PL  96-389 

8.  2422 — International  Financial  Institu- 
tions Authorization;  reported  lO-l;  passed 
Senate  6-16-80:  53-24. 

S  2727  '—Department  of  State  Authoriza- 
tion: reported  10-0;  passed  Senate  6-16-80 
69   10 

HR  6942 '—International  Security  and 
Development  A&slstance  Act  and  Peace  Corps 
Authorization;  reported  13-0;  passed  Senate 
6-17-80,  58-32;  conference  report  filed  on 
11-20-80, 

H  R  5580— NATO  Mutual  Support  Act  of 
197B:  reported  14-0;  passed  Senate  7-21-80 
voice  vote.  PL   96-323, 

S,  1916— OPIC  Authorization  for  the  PRO, 
reported  12-1;  passed  Senate  7-21-60.  voice 
vote:   PL    96-327, 

H  R.  6790— Ftorelgn  Service  Improvement; 
reported  9-0:  pas-sed  Senate  9-15-80.  voice 
vote:  PL,  96-465 

HR,  3956 — For  relief  of  Hewson  Ryan; 
reported  voice  vote;  passed  Senate  9-3O-60, 
voice  vote;  P.L.  96-407, 

HR,  6440— Claims  against  the  PRC;  dis- 
charged from  Committee,  passed  Senate  10- 
1-80,  voice  vote;  PL,  96-445. 

S,  333— Act  to  Combat  International  Ter- 
rorism; reported  14-0.  7  25-80;  placed  on 
Senate  Calendar, 

H  J,  Res,  283— US,  Commitment  to  North 
Atlantic  Alliance;  passed  Senate  4-5-79  (voice 
vote)    without  referral  to  Committee 


The  committee  reported  out  43  treaties 
during  the  96th  Congress,  of  which  38 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  In 
the  95th  Congress,  the  committee  re- 
ported 16  treaties,  15  of  which  were 
approved. 

Following  is  a  list  of  treaties  reported 
by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate: 

Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
(Ex,  G.  92-1.  approved  92-0  on  3-20-80), 

Convention  Abolishing  the  Requirement  of 
Legalisation  for  Foreign  Public  Documents 
(Ex    L.  94-2.  approved  98-0  on   11-28-79) 

Tax  Convention  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (Ex,  P,  94^2,  approved  98-0  on  7-9-79) 

Protocol  with  Canada  to  Amend  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection.  Preservation,  and 
Estenslon  of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fisheries 
in  the  Ftaser  River  System  (Ex,  G.  95-1,  ap- 
proved 92-0  on  3-20-80) , 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Finland  (Ex  I.  95- 
1 .  approved  93-0  on  1 1  -29-79 ) . 

International  Sugar  Agreement  (Ex,  A. 
95  2.  approved  80  11  on  11-30  79). 

Agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  the  Application  of  Safe- 
guards In  the  US,  (Ex  B,  95-2.  approved  90-0 
on  7-3-80). 

Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military 
or  Any  Other  Hostile  U;e  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques  (Ex  K.  95-2.  ap- 
proved 98-0  on  11-28  79), 

Extradition  Treaty  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (Ex,  A.  96-1,  approved 
93-0  on  11-29-79). 

Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage 
of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special 
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'  It  should  be  noted  that  5  separate  bills 
were  consolidated  into  this  legislation;  De- 
partment of  State  and  BIB  FY  1980  Supple- 
mental Authorizations;  Department  of  State 
and  BIB  FY  1981  82  Authorizations:  Claims 
against  PRC;  V  N  and  Foreign  Service  Act 
amendments,  and  ICA  amendments 

-The  Peace  Corps  Authorization  bill  was 
consolidated  into  this  legislation. 
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Equipment  to  be  Used  for  Such  Carrln^'e  (Kx 
B,  9&  1    approved  92-0  on  3-20  80) 

Protocol  of  1978  Relating  to  the  Inlerna- 
ilonal  Convention  for  the  Preiention  of  Pol- 
lution from  £>hlps  (Ex.  C  96- 1.  approved  yu  -J 
on  7-2-80), 

Protocol  of  1978  Relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (Ex  D,  96-1,  approved  90  0  on  7-2-80), 
Maritime  Boundary  Treaty  between  the 
US  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  (Ex  O. 
96-1.  approved  94-0  on  9-17-80). 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Conveiilion  on 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dump- 
ing 01  Wastes  and  Other  Matter  (Ex.  I,  96-1. 
approved  94-0  on  9-17-80). 

Convention  with  the  French  Republic  lor 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect 
to  Taxes  on  Estates,  Inheritances  and  tints 
(Ex    J.  96-1.  approved  98-0  on  7-9-79). 

Protocol  to  the  Convention  with  the  french 
Republic  with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 
and  Property  (Ex.  K,  96-1,  approved  98-0  on 
7-B-79). 

Protocols  for  the  Fourth  Extension  of  the 
1971  International  Wheat  Agreement  Ex  L 
96  I.  approved  B9-6  on  6-26-79) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  the  Uniled  Mexi- 
can Stales  (Ex.  M,  96-1,  approved  91-0  on 
11-30-79). 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Japan  (Ex.  P,  96-1, 
approved  91-0  on  11-30-79). 

Third  Protocol  to  the  1975  Tax  Conven- 
tion with  the  U.K.  of  Great  Britain  and 
.Northern  Ireland  (Ex.  Q,  96-1,  approved  98-0 
on  7-9-79). 

Convention  with  the  UK  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  with  respect  to  raxes 
on  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  and  on  Gilts 
(Ex  R,  96-1.  approved  98-0  on  7-9-79). 

Amendments  to  the  1948  Convention  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  (Ex.  S.  96-1,  approved  90-0 
on  7-2-80). 

Tax  Convention  with  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  (Ex.  X.  96-1,  approved  H8  0 
on  7-9  79) , 

Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panajna  on 
the  Execution  of  Penal  Sentences  (Ex,  Z. 
96-1,  approved  91-0  on    11-30-79), 

Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Turkey  on 
E,;tradltlon  and  Mutual  Assistance  In  Crim- 
inal Matters  (Ex.  AA,  96-1,  approved  98  0  on 
n-28-79). 

Treaty  with  the  Ropubllr  of  T  urkey  on  the 
Enforcement  of  Penal  Judgments  (Ex  BE, 
96-1.  approved   91   0   on    11-3079), 

Extradition  Treaty  wltli  Norwav  (Ex  CC. 
96-1.  approved   91    0  on    11-30-79), 

Protocol,  wltn  Annex,  Amending  the  1953 
Halibut  Fishery  Con\enMon  with  Canada 
(Ex,  DD.  96-1,  approved  92  0  on  3   20   80), 

Protocols  for  the  Fifth  Extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  IPTl  lEx 
FF    96   1     approved   94  0  on   9-17-80) 

,^tnendment  to  the  1966  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines  iKx  OQ  96-1 
approved  90-0  on  7-2  80) 

Convention  on  the  Inter-AinerlrBn  Insti- 
tute for  Cooperation  of  Af:r)ciilture  (Ex 
HH,  96   I,  approved  94  0  on  9-17  80), 

Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  on  the 
Execution  of  Penal   Sentence?    (Ex    II    96   l 
approved  96-0  on  3  2. S- 80) 

1978  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Rejru- 
latlons  (Geneva  liL-ifl  I  (Ex  B  96  2  approved 
94-Oon9   17  80), 

•Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
f.a'lonal  Trade  In  Endangered  ."Aperies  of 
*^iid  Patina  and  Flo-a  (Ex  C  96  t  ap- 
proved   94  0   on    9   17-80) 

I^ntematlonftl    Natural    Ruhher   Arreement 
9'9  iFx    n   96   2    approved  90    l  on  5   22   80) 

CnsMlar  rvmventlon  with  the  German 
.'>mo^ratlc  Republic  (Ex  F  96-2  approved 
'T  ^'  on  7  2  80) 

The  Fnrxi  Aid  Cr nventlon.  1980  lEx  O 
^''-  ?    approved   94   0  on    9    17  80) 

Int/rnatlonal  Convention  on  Maritime 
!*arrh  and  m-Rrne  1979  (Ex,  J,  96  2  ap- 
proved 9n  0  on  7-2-80). 


The  following  is  a  list  of  five  treaties 
which  have  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  have  not  yet  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate: 

Revised  Customs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transport  of  Goods  Under  Cover  of 
TIR  Carnets  Ex  M,  95-1,  reported  15-0  on 
9   24-80) 

Treaty  on  Maritime  Boundaries  between 
the  U.S,  and  the  United  Mexican  States  (Ex 
P.  96-1.  reported   15  0  on  8  5-80) 

Maritime  Boundary  Agreemen*  between 
the  US  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  'Ex  H, 
96-1,  reported   15  0  on  8-6-80) 

Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Arms  and  Protocol  Thereto  (SALT 
II  Tre.ityl  (Ex  Y.  96-1,  reported  9-6 
on  11-19-79) 

Amendments  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Conven- 
tion lEx    K,  96  2    reported  15-0  on  9  22-80) 

One  treaty  wh:ch  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  committee  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported: 

Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Colon.bla 
concerning  the  status  of  Quita  Sueno.  Ron- 
cador,  and  Serrana  (Ex  A,  93-:,  ordered  re- 
[xDrted  13-0  on  12^-791, 

CONCIJRRINT     AND     SFNATE     RESOH-TI3NS 

The  committee  reported  out  53  concur- 
rent and  Senate  resolutions  during  the 
96th  Congre,s,s:  47  were  agreed  to  and 
1  was  rejected  m  the  Senate,  In  the 
95th  Congre.s.s.  35  concurrent  and  Senate 
resolutions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee; 32  were  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
and  1  was  rejected. 

Resolutions  considered  and  approved 
during  this  Conpress  included:  a  Senate 
resolution  callmK  on  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Gerni;tny  to  abolish  or  extend  Its 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  war 
crimes;  a  concurrent  resolution  callmg 
for  a  U.N.  special  investigatory  commis- 
sion to  secure  a  lull  accounting  of  Ameri- 
caits  listed  as  missing  m  Southeast  Asia; 
a  Senate  resolution  relating  to  tlie  com- 
mitment to  ease  human  suffering  in 
Cambodia:  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  prominent  attention  to  liuman 
nght.s  concerns  at  the  1980  Helsinki  ac- 
cords conference:  and  a  concurrent  res- 
ohition  ur);inp  nonparticipation  m  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  due  to  the 
Srj\-iet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 

NOMINATHONS 

During  the  96tli  Congras.s,  a  total  of 
214  executive  branch  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 201  of  which  have  been  reported 
Of  those  reported,  185  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate 

In  addition,  the  committee  received 
2, .SI  4  rntitine  promotiorLs  of  Foreign 
Seruce  nff.cers.  ForciRn  Service  informa- 
tion officers  and  career  ministers,  all  of 
\vh:ch  were  reported  and  approved  by 
the  Senate 

Among  the  nominations  receiving 
committee  attention  were  those  of: 
Leonard  Woodcock,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  Ralph 
Earle,  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency:  Richard 
F.  Celeste,  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps:  Donald  F  McHenry.  to  be  US 
representative  to  the  U  N  :  and  Edmund 
Muskie.  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

HF.\R!NG     SCHFDriE 

As  noted  earlier,  consideration  of  the 
S.'\LT  II  treaty  occup  ed  the  greater  part 
of   the  co:nmittee's   time  in   the  latter 


half  of  1979  During  the  entire  Congress. 
the  full  committee  held  a  total  of  199 
pubhc  hearings  and  93  executive  sessions 
In  the  95th  Congress,  there  were  a  total 
of  115  public  hearings  and  56  executive 
hearings 

Subcommittees.  dur:ng  the  96th  Con- 
gress, held  19  pubhc  hearings  and  20  ex- 
ecutive hearings,  Durmg  the  95th  Con- 
gress, subcommittees  held  a  total  of  103 
public  hearings  and  32  executive  hear- 
ings. 

-■attached  is  a  more  detailed  compila- 
tion of  statistics : 


95th 


KOI 


Bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

Referred  to  committee       101  77 

Reported  by  committee.    ,'.1  28  28 

Of. final  hills  reported "  (4)  (4) 

"jreeci  to  in  Senate. .- 34  i  29 

Became  publiclmr :  33  124 


Includes  1   oint  resolution  passed  without  referral  and  1  bill 
d'Scharged. 
•  Includes  1  joinl  resolution  passed  vulhout  reterral. 
•'  Includes  1  joint  resolution  passed  without  referral. 


95th 


9eth 


Concurrent  and  Senate  resolutions: 

Referred  to  committee 88  110 

Reported  by  committee 35  53 

Criminal  resolutions  reported (18)  (23) 

A  treed  to  in  Senate iSO  1S3 

Reiected  br  Senate 1  1 

Withdrawn _  1 


<  Includes  19  resotutioin  apeed  to  mthout  referral. 
•  Indudes  5  resolutions  ajreed  to  without  reterrsl  and   1 
discharged  and  apeed  to. 


9Mh 


9Glii 


treaties 

Pe-idini  at  t/eginnint  ot  Contttn... 
Submitted  during  Congress 

Total  pending. .  

Reported  from  committee 

Approved  in  Senate. 

Still  pending  in  committee  at  end  d 

Congress 35 


24 

35 

26 

57 

SO 

92 

U 

43 

IS 

38 

950) 


49 


9601 


Nominations: 

Liecutive  branch  and  ageiKies: 

Received 

Reported 

Approved 

Aithdiawn 

Returned  to  President 

Toreign  Service  promotions: 

Received 

Reported 

Approved 

^areer  ministers; 

Ifeceived 

Reported. 

Approved , 

Committee  hearings: 
Full  committee: 

Public  hearings 

tiecjtive  tieamgs 

Tola!     

:.ajt>ummit1ee5 

f'jtiic  '--earings 

txecutive  hearings 

Total , 

Total  lull  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings (executive  and  putilic) 306 


296 

214 

289 

201 

289 

185 
4 

(3). 
.    2,320 

2.4M 

.    2.320 

2.494 

.    2.320 

2,494 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

US 

199 

■56 

>93 

171 

292 

103 
32 

19 

20 

135 

39 

331 


I  This  hgure  includes  1  informal  briefing  tor  which  no  tran- 
script was  kept. 

-  This  hgure  includes  21  informal  briefings  for  which  no  tran- 
script was  Kept. 

Of  the  executive  norr.mations  reported 
by  the  committee  m  the  96th  Congress, 
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12  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate 

Mr  PKRCY  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICF  PRKSIDKNT  The  Senator 
from  lUmoi.s 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  IT.  ;  l.t.r  I  wish  to 
thank  our  dustingULshid  .  ii.urman  for 
graciously  making  this  action  possible 

The  Inspiration  came  out  of  a  meeting 
with  Howard  Baker  yesterday  when  we 
talked  about  the  posslfcility  of  thLs  I 
raised  it  at  the  Repuhhcan  Caucus  and 
Hsked  for  a  preciclt-ni  us  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  procedure  that  we 
could  go  by  and.  if  not.  let  us  establLsh 
a  precedent,  because,  if  ever  this  honor 
was  deserved,  it  is  deserved  in  this  case. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  Jack  Javits 
ii.s  mast  briUuint  iind  one  of  the  finest 
Irtwyer.s.  piirlianicnlarians.  and  a  man 
of  principle  and  decency.  He  flights  for 
what  he  believes  in  and  he  even  some- 
tinit's  admits  that  he  is  wrong,  which  is 
very  unusual  for  Senators.  But  he  is  not 
wrong  very  frequently,  m  my  judgment 

He  really  is  m  every  sense  of  what  this 
Senate  should  .stand  for.  We  look  for- 
ward to  great  things  in  the  future  for 
Prank  Chiirch  and  for  Jack  Javits. 
Ahead  of  them  lie  exciting  opportunities 
and  challenges  and  they  are  prepared 
for  them. 

I  only  hope  that  I  can  be  half  as  com- 
[jetent  and  capable  as  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Javits.  has  been  in 
the  job.  But  I  do  know  that  I  am 
strengthened  by  the  assurance  that  I 
have  had  that  I  can  turn  to  him  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  and  to  rely  heavily  on 
him  and  look  to  him  a .  a  lifelong  friend 
who  has  meant  so  much  to  every  one 
of  us. 

Again.  I  thank  my  dLstinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Church,  for  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution  I  introduced  and 
Senator  Pell,  who  has  cosponsored  it. 
The  unanimous  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
their  voting  this  morning  is  the  only 
unanimous  vote  we  have  ever  had. 

The  VICE  PRESHJENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr 
Matsunaca".  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senate  very  much.  It  Is  some- 
times said  that  politicians  know  how  to 
take  care  of  tneir  own.  Well.  I  think  we 
have  shown  that  we  know  how  to  take 
care  of  our  own  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer in  these  wonderfully  generous 
dealings  which  we  have  displayed  for 
older  Members  who  are  going  on  to  do 
other  things — Senator  Youno.  because 
he  wished  to.  and  I.  because  that  was  a 
decision  of  the  voters  of  my  State. 

As  I  said  to  the  press  when  the  event 
occurred,  "Who  knows?  That  fellow  up 
there  may  know  something  I  don't 
know."'  I  hope  I  will  find  out  in  the  days 
ahead. 

But  it  is  a  wonderfully  generous  place, 
this  Senate  In  all  of  the  festivities  of  the 
week — and  I  have  had  them,  as  I  am  sure 
Senator  Young  and  Senator  Bellmon 
and  Senator  Schweiker  have  had  them 
And,  by  the  way.  I  find  myself  m  very 


distinguished  company,  indeed,  on  this 
■:'.>■  ur.i!  ir;  pquallv  distinguished  com- 
;  .i:  .  .iM,':  K  the  Democratic  Members. 
If.i  In  .s«iiHt.()r  Macnuson.  who  has  been, 
I  feel,  an  almast  life-long  friend  We 
have  .served  .so  long  together. 

But  I  have  felt  that  in  all  these  years 
I  have  become  a  Senate  man  I  believe  in 
this  institution  And  I  needed  no  en- 
comium like  this  though  it  is  very  wel- 
come to  me  and  my  wife  Marion  and  to 
our  children,  very  welcome,  indeed — to 
convince  me  of  that. 

But  I  do  believe  that  if  there  is  one 
word  I  would  like  to  leave  for  my  col- 
leagues and  for  the  many,  many  Senators 
who  will  follow  Uiem  is  that  I  feel  I  have 
served  for  24  years  in  an  institution  that 
IS  one  of  the  most  stalwart  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  defenders  of  free- 
dom that  mankind  has  ever  known  I 
hope  and  pray  only  that  while  I  am  here 
and  when  I  am  gone  that  those  who  are 
here  may  keep  it  ever  so 

Thank  you,  Mr  President 

I  fi  pplause.  Senators  rising  1 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
may  I  express  on  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues our  appreciation  to  the  Vice 
President  for  his  participation  in  this 
event  As  he  facetiously  stated  to  the 
minority  leader  and  me  just  a  moment 
ago.  he  stated  in  wonderment  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  to 
pa.ss  a  resolution  making  him  the  Vice 
President  pro  tempore 


TRIBLTTES    IX>    .Sr-,\!OR   JACOB    K 

J,\'.  ITS 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  today 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York.  Jacob  K.  Javits 

Jack  Javits  is  a  warm  personal  friend 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel he  has  given  me  since  we  entered  the 
US.  Senate  together  in  1956.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Javits  on 
many  occasions  and  I  highly  respect  his 
leadership  in  the  Senate.  His  record  in 
the  Senate  is  Indicative  of  his  great  leg- 
islative talents,  and  he  is  widely  acclaim- 
ed for  hLs  expertise  m  the  area  of  foreign 
relations,  economics,  and  health. 

His  accomplishments  include  the 
ERISA  leguslation,  which  streamlines 
bureaucratic  procedures,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  job  program  iCETA'  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  major  bill  in  combat- 
ing unemployment  He  also  authored  the 
War  Powers  Act,  returning  to  the  Con- 
cress  control  commitments  of  US  Arm- 
ed Forces  to  hostilities  in  the  absence  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  which  be- 
came law  over  Presidential  veto  in  1973 

The  years  Senator  Javits  and  I  have 
shared  in  the  Senate  have  not  been  easy 
ones.  Through  the  trying  times.  I  have 
always  admired  his  personal  integrity 
and  dedication  to  the  principles  of  our 
Government  He  is  universally  respected 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  many  contributions  to  the  leg- 
i.slative  process  will  continue  to  benefit 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
our  Nation.  I  salute  Senator  Javits  and 
wish  him  God's  richest  blessing  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 


indeed  very  difScuIt  to  put  into  word* 
the  sentiments  one  feels  when  .saymg 
farewell  to  colleagues  who  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  this  body  next  year  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Jacob  K  Javits.  the  ex- 
traordinarily capable  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  ttie  ta.sk  is  all  the  mo.-c 
difficult  since  Jack  is  much  more  than  a 
colleague  He  is  my  verv  Kao<l  friend  and 
his  contnbutiorus  as  a  U  S  Senator  ha\e 
been  truly  exceptional — If  not  unique 

When  Senator  Javits  leave.s  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  end  of  thus  Conjjress.  he  will 
have  completed  more  than  three  decades 
of  dedicated  and  illustrious  ser\ice  to  his 
country  in  elective  office  He  has  sened 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  longer  than  any  New 
Yorker  in  history,  and  each  \ear  of  his 
service  has  been  marked  by  excellence 
and  distinction  He  has  earned  fully  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  Senate's  finest 
Members — through  his  diligence  and 
dedication  to  thLs  country  and  its  citi- 
zens who  have  benefited  in  so  many  ways 
from  his  service  to  this  body.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 1  can  think  of  few  individuals 
whose  lives  have  not  been  bettered  in 
.some  way  as  a  direct  result  of  the  never- 
ending  efforts  of  this  fine  statesman 

His  enormous  compassion  for  and  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  this  Nation's 
disadvantaged  persons  have  resulted  in 
enactment  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  well-being  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  have  furthered  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  is  founded 
Throughout  his  years  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  championed  many  causes  and  has 
left  a  great  legacy  m  our  Nation's  laws. 

Mr  President,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1968,  Jack  was  entering  his 
third  term  as  a  Senator  from  New  York. 
But  I  had  known  him  for  far  longer  than 
our  service  together  in  the  Senate  Our 
mutual  interest  in  assuring  peace  on 
Earth  first  broupht  us  together,  and  no 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  his  efforts 
to  return  to  the  Congress  control  of  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  His  authorship  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
1973  over  a  Presidential  veto,  has  con- 
tributed to  sustaining  peace 

As  members  of  the  I^ibor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  Jack  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  very  closely 
together  many,  many  times  on  impor- 
tant issues,  and  on  each  occasion  his 
energy,  compassion,  and  intelligence 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
a  body  of  law  in  which  he  must  take 
great  pride.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee  for  14  years, 
he  has  left  his  particular  stamn  on  lit- 
erally every  bill  developed  by  that  com- 
mittee over  the  last  two  decades. 

Mr  President,  to  focus  on  any  one 
particular  aspect  of  Jacks  career  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  His  very  deep  and  very 
honest  concerns  for  those  who  are  young, 
those  who  are  old.  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed, those  who  are  minorities,  those 
who  are  ill,  those  who  are  poor,  and 
those  men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
labor  force — indeed,  concerns  for  each 
and  every  individual — have  been  re- 
flected time  and  acain  throughout  his 
long,  yet  still  too  short,  career. 
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Jack  wa.s  the  principal  author  of  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  wliuJi  .safeguards 
Uie  retirement  pensions  of  more  than  30 
million  Americans.  He  was  a  principal 
architect  of  the  Comprciiensive  Employ- 
ment and  Traimng  Act  whicli  provides 
thousands  of  jobs  and  job  training  op- 
portunities to  Americaiis  most  in  need 
of  work  He  has  devoted  endless  hours  of 
eSort  to  treating  job.  job  training,  and 
education  opportunities  for  this  coun- 
ir)-s  young  people  He  was  a  principal 
actor  in  ertorls  leading  to  tlie  Age  Uis- 
cnminalion  in  Eniploymcnl  Act  of  1978 
which  raised  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  70  years  oi  age  He  waa 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  legisla- 
t.on  that  created  the  National  Endow- 
nitnl  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
clownienl  lor  the  Humanities,  and  he  has 
aeen  a  vigorou.s  champion  of  those  pro- 
grams throughout  his  Senate  career. 

His  contributions  in  the  area  ol  health 
are  hallmarked  by  equity  and  fairnesi. 
His  leadership  in  health -related  legisla- 
Uon  ha*,  benefited  all  Americans  but  at 
the  same  time  has  recognized  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  health-care  j^roviders. 
J.icK  has  consistently  placed  a  very  high 
priority  on  protection  and  .advocacy  for 
those  citizens  who  are  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  rights,  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  our  efforts  to  improve  programs 
and  civil  rights  for  handicapped  persons. 
In  the  area  of  equal  opportunity.  Jack 
has  similarly  led  the  way.  In  1964,  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  p.issage  ol 
the  Civil  Ritilits  Act.  in  1972.  he  worked 
on  behalf  ol  the  Equal  Employment  Act. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
f'etiing  less  than  a  fair  share  have  tx^en 
unrelenting. 

Senator  Javits  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  lef;islation 
in  the  areas  ol  legal  servaes.  welfare  re- 
form, and  economic  opportunity  Even 
as  I  speak,  thouiands  of  individuals 
throughout  this  country  who  would 
otherwise  lack  adequate  legal  assistance, 
go  to  bed  hungry,  or  have  their  elec- 
tricity turned  off  m  the  middle  of  winter 
will  not  suffer  those  hardships  because 
of  the  efforts  of  this  remarkable  man 

Mr  President,  last  year  on  May  3.  this 
twdy  joined  together  to  approve  Senate 
Resolution  149.  recosnizing  Senator 
Jacob  K  .Iavits  on  the  occasion  of  having 
become  the  longest  serving  Senator  ;n 
the  history  of  New  York  State  At  that 
time,  we  recognized,  as  we  do  today,  his 
unequaled  intelligence,  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy, unfailing  compassion,  and  unex- 
celled mastery  of  the  legislative  arts.  We 
expres^^ed  to  him  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  our  best  wishes  and  continuing 
high  regard. 

M  that  time.  I  noted,  as  I  do  again 
today,  that  Jacob  Javits  exemplifies  the 
lery  be^-t  that  a  Senator  can  give  to  the 
Senate  and  to  our  people.  There  is  no 
higher  tribute. 

.\s  we  say  our  farewells  to  this  truly 
great  man  and  to  my  dear  fnci^.d,  I  can 
only  add  how  much  he  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us  here  and  by  all  Americans. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
•'he  past  24  years,  the  US  Senate  has 
^en  enriched  by  the  presence  of  Jacob 
JAVITS  whose  fierce  and  ficsty  dedication 
'<o  the  causes  of  social  justice  and  human 


dignity  will  continue  to  prod  our  collec- 
tive conscience  for  the  years  to  co.-ne.  A 
man  of  principle,  of  great  intellect  and 
of  compassion,  he  has  used  assertiveness 
and  skill  to  become  one  of  this  delibera- 
tive body's  most  distinguished  debaters. 
Few  of  his  colleagues  through  the  years 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take 
on  Jack  on  the  Senate  floor  One  was  al- 
most certain  to  face  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  master. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  wise  in 
electing  Jack  Javits  to  represent  its  peo- 
ple for  four  terms.  During  that  time.  New- 
York  has  faced  its  share  of  economic  and 
social  hardships.  Without  a  strong  voice 
m  the  Senate.  New  York  would  not 
have  been  able  to  meet  these  challenges 
so  effectively. 

But  Jack  Javits'  constituency  was  not 
bound  by  any  State's  borders.  Those  he 
represented  lived  in  all  regions  of  the 
country,  sharing  the  common  need  for  a 
strong  voice  in  support  of  their  right  to 
life's  necessities  and  equal  standing  un- 
der the  law.  The  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  have  had  a  ereat 
friend  and  champion  in  him. 

Jack  Javits  will  always  be  respected 
for  his  unequivocal  dedication  to  equal 
access  to  the  voting  booth,  to  educational 
opportunities,  to  humane  working  condi- 
tions, to  adequate  health  care  and  eco- 
nomic security.  In  the  eyes  of  other  gov- 
ernments he  is  viewed  as  a  statesman 
committed  to  the  support  of  our  allies, 
especially  to  a  strong  and  secure  Israel 

It  Ls  certain  that  Senator  Javits  will 
not  disappear  from  the  public  eye.  We 
can  not  afford  to  icnore  his  talents  and 
the  contributions  he  can  continue  to 
make  in  our  national  interest 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  are  fortunate  to 
count  among  us  an  individual  of  his 
caliber  m  tlie  Senate  His  absence  will 
leave  a  void  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill 
with  someone  of  equal  stature. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  in  January,  we 
will  all  be  saddened  by  the  lo.ss  of  many 
of  our  colleagues,  whatever  their  party 
affiliation  and  whatever  their  ideological 
outlook  But  .surely  the  ab.sence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
Jacob  Javits,  who  has  represented  his 
State  so  well  for  so  many  years,  will  be 
a  loss  felt  deeply  by  all  Members  of  this 
body,  just  as  it  will  be  felt  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York. 

Few  Senators  can  match  Jack  Javits' 
encyclopedic  knowledge  Still  fewer  have 
his  ability  to  analyze  the  issues  and  move 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  complex 
problem  Few  can  express  their  views  so 
clearly  or  fight  so  tenaciously  for  what 
they  believe  is  right. 

In  my  18  years  m  the  Senate.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  Member  with  his  prodigious 
capacity  for  hard  work.  His  dedication 
to  his  principles  and  his  constituents  is 
unsurpa.s.sed  in  the  U.S  Senate.  He  has 
a  driving  sense  of  curiosity  that  has  led 
him  to  leadership  positions  in  fields  rang- 
ing from  urban  revitalization  to  mine 
safety,  from  arms  control  to  the  cure 
of  cancer.  Clearly.  Jack  Javits  deserves 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  great  intel- 
lects of  the  Senate. 


Over  30  years  ago.  not  long  after  he 

had  been  discharged  from  the  Na\'>-.  my 
brother  John  Kennedy  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee in  Boston.  He  could  not  stop 
speaking  of  the  articulate  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  New  York  by  the  name 
of  Javits.  His  feeling  of  admiration  grew 
when  he  served  with  Senator  Javits  in 
this  body.  That  feeling  was  also  shared 
by  my  brother  Bob  w  hen  he  served  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  with 
Jack. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Javits  on  many  issues  And 
let  me  tell  you.  it  is  good  to  be  on  the 
same  side  of  an  issue  with  Jack.  Manv 
IS  the  tune  that  I  have  Ustened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
give  off-the-cuff  remarks  that  sounded 
as  if  they  had  been  polished  through 
three  drafts.  Many  is  the  time  that  I 
have  .seen  Jack  patiently  bring  skeptical 
Senators  around  to  his  point  of  view. 
Many  is  the  time  that  I  have  been  proud 
to  stand  with  Jack  Javits  in  the  fight 
for  the  causes  in  which  we  beUeved 
deeply. 

Mr  President  Jack  Javits  has  left  a 
great  mark  on  this  Nation  and  its  laws 
For  the  past  three  decades,  he  has  been 
the  shaping  force  m  the  coalition  which 
saw  the  passage  of  the  greatest  civil 
rights  acts  of  this  century — measures 
that  have  done  more  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  equality  in  all  phases  of  American 
life  than  any  action  since  the  14th 
amendment  He  is  the  father  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  amendments  that  cre- 
ated medicaid  He  is  the  author  of  the 
historic  War  Powers  Act.  which  limits 
the  commitment  of  American  troops  to 
foreign  countries  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress.  He  also  helped  give  the 
.American  worker  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  protection  since  the 
pas.sage  of  social  security,  ERISA;  imder 
that  act  some  40  million  workers  saw 
their  pensions  protected  for  the  first 
time  from  cruel  circumstances  or  mis- 
management. And  he  fought  long  and 
hard  for  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act,  which  has  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  thousands  of 
American  miners. 

Jack  Javits  and  I  have  worked  closely 
together  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  especially  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  and 
where,  for  many  years.  Senator  Javtts 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  He 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  health  of  this  Nation.  A  few  exam- 
ples illustrate  the  incredible  breadth  and 
depth  of  Senator  Javits'  concerns.  The 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972; 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control 
Art  of  1972:  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
.sonnel  Act  of  1972;  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Act  of  1974.  the  Na- 
tional Research  Act  of  1974.  which  es- 
tablished the  Commission  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedi- 
cal and  Behavioral  Research:  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1975:  the  Health  Maint.enance  Or- 
ganir,ation  Act  of  1975:  a.nd  the  Medical 
Devices  Regulation  A't  of  1976  And  I 
know  that  Senator  Javits  is  also  parti- 
cularly proud  of  his  work  on  the  De- 
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velopmentally  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1976.  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  which  is  also  a  special  con- 
cern of  mine. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Javits  has 
also  made  a  major  mark  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  close  ties  with  our  European 
allies  and  Japan.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
friends  Israel  ever  had,  and  he  has 
helped  to  lead  the  search  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  has  enhanced  our 
national  security  by  supporting  a  strong 
defense  and  bv  his  determined  efforts  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  through  arms  con- 
trol and  diploma-y.  He  has  promoted 
U.S.  leadership  in  international  econom- 
ics and  trade.  He  has  supported  increa.sed 
development  assistance,  recognizing  that 
foreign  assistance  is  a  necessary  tool  of 
American  dlplcmacy.  On  every  major 
foreipn  policy  issue.  Jack  Javits  has  been 
a  voice  of  knowledge  and  reason:  he  has 
been  a  voice  for  a  strong,  coherent  and 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  crucial  to 
America's  international  position 

Mr.  President,  one  other  matter  also 
illustrates  the  commitment  and  ability 
of  Senator  Javits.  He  has  been  hard  at 
work  all  day.  helping  to  construct  a  pos- 
sible compromise  to  save  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  and  to  make  its  enactment  pos- 
sible in  the  closing  moments  of  this  ses- 
sion. We  do  not  know  at  this  hour 
whether  those  efforts  will  succeed.  But 
if  they  do.  it  wilt  be  in  large  measure 
because  of  the  dedication  of  Senator 
Javits  to  the  cause  of  fair  housing  for 
all  Americans. 

Our  brilliant  colleague  and  loyal  friend 
for  18  years  has  been  a  wise,  compassion- 
ate, and  vigorous  leader  in  the  Senate. 
This  Chamber  will  certainly  miss  him. 
But  like  many  Americans,  I  look  forward 
to  the  rjle  he  will  play  in  public  service 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  hopsfully  in 
a  position  of  great  resp.msibility  in  the 
new  administration. 

I  am  proud  to  give  this  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  intellects  and  leaders  in  the 
history  of  the  US.  Senate.  I  am  proud, 
as  were  my  brothers,  to  have  worked 
with  him  for  all  those  years  And  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  continue  to  hear  his 
articulate  and  thoughtful  voice  on  the 
great  challenges  now  before  us. 


phone  Act  of  1949:  the  Water  Bank  Act 
of  1970;  the  Small  Watershed  Act  of 
1954;  and  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972.  Havinf  played  a  vital  role  in  'get- 
ting these  programs  enacted.  Milt 
Young — as  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee — got 
them  funded. 

Milt  Young  was  recently  honored  by 
the  agriculture  division  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
l^nd-Grant  Colleges,  and  the  plaque  he 
received  on  this  occasion  pays  fitting 
tribute  to  his  long  and  unwavering  sup- 
port of  American  agriculture: 

The  Division  or  Agriculture  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grunt  College.s  Is  proud  to  honor  Senator 
MiUon  B  Young,  A  Son  of  the  Soil  of  North 
DaKota  for  his  long  service  and  dedication 
to  American  agriculture  Senator  Young 
served  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
for  35  jears  and  10  months,  longer  than  any 
other  member.  His  agricultural  heritage, 
underslandmis  of  rural  America,  and  his  per- 
sonal Integrity  have  Influenced  and  helped 
shape  every  US.  agricultural  program  since 
The  mld-1940's. 

Through  his  invaluable  contributes  in 
public  works,  research,  social  needs,  edu- 
cation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion—and through  his  long-standing 
support  of  young  people  and  veterans — 
Milt  Young  has  left  his  imprint  every- 
where in  North  Dakota.  His  record  in 
elections  shows  just  how  highly  North 
Dakota  people  regard  him.  In  seven  dif- 
lerent  statewide  elections,  he  carried 
every  county. 

Milt  Young  retires  as  the  dean  of  all 
Republicans  in  the  Senate.  For  his  56 
years  of  outstanding  publ  c  service,  we 
commend  and  congratulate  him  on  a  re- 
markable career— and  wish  for  him  'he 
best  of  success  in  whatever  endeavors  he 
chooses  to  pursue. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SFINATOK    MI!  TON    R 
YOUNG 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  Presdent.  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  mc  to  honor  my  friend 
and  colleague  Milton  R  Young,  on  his 
retirement  after  35  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  US  Senate. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Milt  Young  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  where  he  has  served 
with  dist  nction  since  his  first  term  in 
the  Senate  Today,  landmark  farm  leg- 
islation bear  his  name  as  either  spon- 
sor or  cosponsor,  including  the  target 
price  provisions  of  the  1973  Agriculture 
Act;  all  maior  price  support  legislation 
since  1945;  the  Aiken-Poage  Act  of  1965, 
authorizing  loans  and  grants  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems;  the  "food  for 
peace"  program  of  1954;  the  Rural  Tele- 


RETIREMENT   TRIBUTE   TO   SEN- 
ATOR MILTON   YOUNG 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  collca:iUcs  know  that  I  like  to  quote 
the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tse. 
who  many  centuries  ago  wrote: 

A  le.ider  Is  best   When  people  barely  know 
Tlmt   he  exists  Ol  a  good  leader  When 

his  work  Is  d^ne  They  will  all  say:   'We  did 
ihts  ourselves  " 

For  more  than  a  half-century  Milton 
R.  Young  has  been  such  a  leader  among 
the  people  of  the  vast  wheatlands  and 
silent  prairies  of  North  Dakota  In  the 
S?nate  fcr  35  of  those  years,  with  faith- 
ful service  to  the  people  who  returned 
him  six  times  to  these  C  hambers.  Milton 
Yousc  exempUfies  the  ideal  of  the  an- 
cimt  Chinese  ep  gram  and  of  my  own 
deeply-held  convictions  of  good  leader- 
ship. 

Milton  Young  has  been  described  by 
others  as  dignified,  dependable,  "old- 
school"  and  lundamentally  decent.  I 
agree,  and  will  add  that  the  Senator  is 
a  pol  tic  an  m  the  accurate  and  best  sense 
of  the  word — molded  by  the  requirements 
of  an  earlier  age.  before  television  and 
the  mass  media  deeply  altered  the  polit- 
ical profession  Milton  Young  is  a  strong 
man.  spare  o.'  word  and  gesture,  utterly 
honest  and  faithful;  a  model  to  all  m  his 
refusal  to  get  locked  into  party  lines  or 


absolutist  positions  which  would  prevent 
his  exercising  his  best  judgment  on  an 
issue. 

These  personal  qualities  combined  with 
years  of  srniority  have  made  him  an 
effective  legislator  on  issues  where  he 
chose  to  concentrate  his  efforts  He  made 
his  mark  on  many  areas  of  legislation 
from  national  defense  to  medical  re- 
search. But  his  work  on  behalf  of  farm- 
ers and  farm  ng  communities  will  be 
his   monument. 

When  Milton  Young  entered  public 
life,  one  In  four  Am^'ricans  lived  on  farms. 
The  simple  ways  and  habits  of  small 
rural  communities  were  central  to  the 
American  experience,  not  only  in  the 
Great  Basin  States  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
west, but  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  well 

Today  farm  population  is  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  US.  total.  The  focus  of 
public  affairs  has  shifted  to  the  great 
cities  and  sprawling  suburbs  where  the 
bulk  of  Americans  now  live.  But  in  all 
th.it  time.  Milt  Young  never  forgot  his 
primary  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  land  who  kept  sending  him  to  do 
their  bidding  in  Washington,  DC. 

Next  year.  1981,  will  be  the  first  year 
since  1924  that  Milt  Young  has  neither 
sought  nor  exercised  the  responsibilities 
of  public  office. 

His  career  is  an  amazing  political  suc- 
cess story.  My  own  12  years  in  the  Senate. 
along  w.th  my  recent  reelection  to  a 
third  term,  are  counted  historic  events 
in  California.  I  share  the  distinction  of 
being  elected  three  t:mes  only  with  Hi- 
ram Johnson,  who  won  his  third  term 
52  years  ago  Yet  my  years  in  the  Senate 
are  barely  more  than  one-third  of  Sena- 
tor Youngs  tenure. 

It  is  more  than  electoral  success  that  is 
no'eworthy  about  Senator  Young's 
career,  however.  Hls  presence  in  these 
Chambers  reminds  us  of  the  demands 
and  rewards  of  honest  political  steward- 
ship. His  hard  work  and  faithful  devo- 
tion demonstrates  what  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten: That  Senators  first  and  foremost 
are  servants  of  the  people.  And  m  his 
retirement.  Milt  Young  shows  that 
honorable  service  to  State  and  countr>', 
and  knowledge  of  a  job  well  done,  are  a 
precious  legacy  of  a  lifetime  In  public 
service. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Senator,  Lyndon  B  Johnson  told  me: 
"There  are  two  kinds  of  Senators,  show- 
horses  and  workhorses.  I  hope  you  re 
going  to  be  one  of  the  workhorses" 

I  have  tried  to  fuinil  President  John- 
son's wi'^h  Today  I  would  give  the  same 
advice  to  any  incoming  freshman  legisla- 
tor And  I  would  point  out  Milton  Younc 
of  North  Dakota  as  the  premier  example 
of  the  breed. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  and  delighted  to  be  able  to  join 
this  tribute  to  the  legislative  and  per- 
sonal accomplLshments  of  Senator  Mil- 
ton Young. 

Seldom  In  my  years  of  public  life  have 
I  known  and  individual  who  has  been  as 
attentive  to  his  job  and  as  effective  m 
seeing  his  views  become  the  law  of  tne 

land.  .  ,    _, 

Milt  Young  came  from  the  rich  larm- 
lands   of    North    Dakota   and.    perhaps 
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more  than  any  single  individual,  has 
shaped  ihe  present  agricultural  policy  oi 
Uiis  Nation.  In  his  over  50  years  m  public 
ii!e,  he  ha,^  left  his  per.sonal  imprint  on 
a  va.st  ana  complex  var.eiy  of  legislation. 

Moii  i.'iiporuiiuly,  he  iia.s  accomplished 
i.neie  goals  w.lli  an  unflagging  personal 
.'dilhf  aiiif-ss  to  his  colleagues  and  friends. 
I  tnow  of  no  one  wno  nas  individually 
ipentmore  lime  attending  hearings,  con- 
centraung  on  the  necessary  detail  ol  leg- 
.slaiive  work,  and  the  demancLs  of  the 
coriLTiittee  proces.s  than  Milt  Young,  He 
was  instrumental  m  e.--taDhsh.ng  a  core 
Ol'  profes.-ional  stafl  members  among  the 
minority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—a stall  iliat  na.'-  .served  Repuoiicans 
well  in  the  past  and  that  will  cont.nue 
to  sene  them  with  distinction  in  the 
future 

Milt  has  also  remained  uncommonly 
close  to  his  roots.  He  iuus  retained  a  re- 
marxable  contact  with  h.s  con.stituency. 
He  remams  in  his  heart  a  man  of  the 
land,  and  he  has  represented  t.ic  v^tal 
interests  of  his  State  with  skill,  agility. 
and.  above  all.  dedication. 

I  jo.n  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Milt  and  Pat  a  glorious  future. 
They  both  will  be  badly  missed  in  Wa.sh- 
ington.  But  It  is  only  fitting  that  he  is 
returning  to  the  land — and  tho  people — 
that  is  his  home  His  State  and  the  Na- 
tion have  benefited  immensely  from  his 
devotion  to  public  service. 

Mr  ROBLRT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  tlic  lloor  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  California  .^eeks  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California, 


UMI 


F.-\IR   HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF   1U80 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  5200. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Ml  Pres'dent.  I  was 
drawing  the  distinction,  before  the  cer,p- 
mony  by  which  my  remarks  were  inter- 
rupted, between  discriminatory  intent 
and  discriminatory  effect. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between, 
let  us  say,  a  pohcy  which  results  in — 
and  I  say  this  to  .\ou.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause you  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat 
on  this— a  policy  that  results  m  no  Jap- 
anese or  Chinese  in  bia  league  ba.'-ket- 
ball.  baseball  or  football.  Ls  that  a  result 
of  discriminatory  intent  or  is  a  simply 
the  effect  of  the  particular  rules  of  those 
games  and  the  particular  si/e  whirh  we 
represent^  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  discriminatory  intent  and 
discriminatory  effect. 

I  believe  that  if  you  use  discriminatory 
effect  as  a  standard  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  carry  on  litigation  asain-st  individuaLs 
or  corporations,  for  whatever  they  are 
responsible  for.  I  believe  such  a  standard 
is  poorly  advised,  contrary  to  some  pub- 
lic policy,  and  subject  to  abuse  bv  over- 
zealous  regulators  who  can  prove  anv 
case  with  the  right  statistics. 

No  less  an  objective  observer  as  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  said  that  this  stand- 
ard would  "significantly  buttress  Federal 
authority  to  fight  housins:  dis-rimina- 
'ion  '■  I  am  not  so  readily  dispo-ed  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  addifonal 
power  to  "signifirantly  buttress"  an  al- 
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ready  burgeoning  area  of  Federal  inter- 
vention into  matters  best  entrusted  to 
State  and  local  jurisdictions. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  does  not  give 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  authority  to  bring  ac- 
tions against  those  parties  charged  with 
discrimination.  Presently,  HUD  can  only 
attempt  to  settle  disputes  between  ag- 
grieved persons  and  alleged  violators.  I 
believe  this  was  a  finely  struck  balance 
at  the  time  the  original  bill  was  passed 
and  I  believe  it  suffices  at  the  present 
tune  While  I  do  know  from  my  personal 
experiences  and  that  of  my  family  that 
discriminatory  housing  practices  do  exist 
m  thL*:  country— and  I  ran  into  them  in 
Illinois  before  I  went  to  California  where 
I  ran  into  them  again — I  do  not  feel  it 
wise  to  alter  drastically  the  roles  ol  the 
players  as  they  are  now  defined.  If  HUD 
need  be  somewhat  more  involved  in  en- 
suring that  fair  housing  practices  are  the 
norm  in  this  country,  then  let  them  do  so 
with  a  standard  much  less  expansive 
than  the  one  of  "discriminatory  effects" 
which   the  present   bill  would  establish. 

HUD  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  initiated  an  increasing  number  of 
law  suits  around  the  country  at^ainst 
communities  adopting  zoning  and  land 
use  policies  disapproved  by  these  agen- 
cies. Given  the  test  of  discriminatory  ef- 
fect. HLD  will  be  readily  able  to  trans- 
late Its  disapproval  of  local  practices  into 
a  law  suit  full  of  egregious  dLscnmina- 
tory  effects.  I  submit  the  agency's  dis- 
approval will  probably  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tory effects  the  local  practice  will  spawn. 
Such  suits  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  successful  despite  no  evidence  of  an 
actual  intent  to  discriminate  against  the 
protected  cla.sses  involved.  I  care  not  to 
inflict  such  a  litigious  possibility  on  the 
communities  of  this  country. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  most 
commentators  are  not  opposed  to  the 
basic  concept  of  strengthening  the  Open 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  most  commentators 
appear  to  cons'der  the  'discriminatory 
effects  test  a  deficiency  in  providing  ef- 
fective redress  for  persistent  discrimina- 
tion. In  an  editorial  dated  October  5. 
1983.  the  Washington  Star  characterized 
this  aspect  of  the  pending  legislation  as 
a  "■  ■  •  misch.evous  murkmess  over 
wliat  would  constitute  discrimina- 
tion •  •  •  ."  The  Star  rightly  empha- 
sized that  interpretation  of  title  'Vin's 
"because  of"  phrase  will  "•  •  •  signif- 
icantly determine  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  zoning  and  land-use  deci- 
sions of  communities  where  contentions 
of  housin.g  discrimination  arise   •    *    *." 

I  care  not  to  cast  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  adrift 
m  ihii  aptly  defined  area  of  mischie- 
vous murkiness." 

If  we  rely  on  enacting  a  law  with  the 
probabilit.v  of  finding  hous  ng  discrimi- 
nation baspj  on  an  "elects'  standard. 
we  risk  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
characterized  as  "pursuing  a  doctrine 
'h<t  tuvrs  eoualit-  of  opportunity  en- 
tirely on  its  car  in  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  Utopian  miracle,  equality  of  re- 
sult •  •  ♦."  I  believe  th's  Congress 
should  have  no  intention  to  tell  HITD 


and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
Federal  agencies  that  they  have  the 
imrhcit  authority  to  engineer  the  struc- 
ture of  society 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  went  on  to 
say  in  its  editorial  of  September  15,  1980, 
that — 

The  notion  that  Government  could  or  even 
should  ensure  equality  of  result  Is  fallacious 
and  dangerous  It  attacks  the  concepts  or 
;reedom  and  property  protection  emboaiea 
in  the  Consiitution.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  legUlatcE  who  enacted  tne 
1960's  clvU  rights  biTis  couid  never  have  In- 
tended the  Federa!  Government  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  to  restructure  society. 
Their  clear  intention  wae  to  protect  minori- 
ties from  discrimination  aimed  at  denying 
them  their  just  and  full  constitutional 
rights  The  further  we  stray  from  that  con- 
cept of  discrimination  the  less  freedom  each 
of  us  will  enjoy 

I  adhere  to  this  view. 

The  "effects"  test  is  a  test  that  has 
been  widely  employed  by  the  bureauc- 
racy in  determining  the  existence  of 
private  sector  employment  discrimina- 
tion. The  "effects  "  test  for  identilylng 
violations  of  Federal  civU  rights  laws  has 
been  developed  by  Federal  agencies  en- 
tirely without  congressional  sanction. 

This  test  does  not  seek  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  discriminatory  purpose 
or  motivation  lay  behind  an  action  by  a 
commumty  or  busmess.  Based  purely  on 
statistics,  communities  or  busmesses 
which  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  bureau- 
cratically  determined  proportions  im- 
mediately become  suspect.  This.  Mr. 
President,  is  patently  unfair. 

Under  the  "effects"  test,  communities 
have  been  sued  for  the  many  varied 
practices  this  body  has  been  previously 
made  aware  of  by  my  collea^rues.  In  none 
of  those  instances  did  it  matter  that 
there  may  have  been  legitimate  pubhc 
IJOlicy  considerations  for  such  actions  or 
'.iiat  there  existed  no  dLscriminatory  in- 
tent by  the  community  or  business.  Any 
statistical  variance  from  the  norm  de- 
Tced  m  Washington  can  be  and,  I  sug- 
gest, will  be  utilized  to  justify  a  finding 
of  discrimination.  Presumably,  only  pure 
statistical  equahty  with  the  decreed  norm 
will  serve  as  evidence  that  further  re- 
medial action  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, I  am  concerned  that  such  a  test 
will  be  used  to  justify  even  deeper  en- 
croachments by  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  affairs  of  communities  and  busi- 
nesses across  the  coimtry. 

As  the  Washington  Star  concluded  in 
lis  aforementioned  editorial — 

An  effect  of  discrimination  Is  an  elusive 
interpretive  basis  It  may  be  more  diffi- 

cult to  establish  intent  to  discriminate — 
:hi)Ui;h  not  nearlv  so  fifhcult  as  .supporters 
of  the  effects  test   contend  But   that 

prosecutions  would  be  made  more  or  less 
difficult  is  not  nearly  as  relevant  a  point  as 
are  considerations  of  equity,  due  process  and 
congressional  purpose  While  it  Is  desir- 

able to  strengthen  the  Open  Housing  Act. 
it  Is  Imperative  that  the  means  to  that  end 
do  not  themselves  do  violence  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  equity. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr  President,  that 
this  will  be  the  result  if  we  allow  com- 
munities and  busmesses  to  be  sued,  not 
on  the  basis  of  local  actions  which  had 
some  discriminatory  purposes  but  on  the 
basis  of  actions  which  have  the  "effect " 
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of  yleldliiK  unUerrepre.scnlation  of  mi- 
norities wilhm  neighLorh(j«>d.s  or  com- 
munilies.  It  bears  reiR'ating  that, 
through  the  use  of  the  efferts"  test, 
communities  have  been  sued  where  ab- 
solutely no  discriminatory  purpose  was 
shown,  much  less  allcKed 

Mr.  President,  whatever  any  individ- 
ual Senator  may  think  about  the  desir- 
abiUty  oi  coinnuinitv  diversity,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  rccoKiuze  that  de- 
cisions on  these  matters  should  remain 
tho.se  for  the  community;  provided,  of 
course,  that  no  decisions  are  .sanctioned 
which  have  an  intent  to  discriminate 
against  any  protected  group 

it  IS  my  bel.ef  that  the  original  legis- 
lative intent  proposed  that  in  order  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  act,  land-u.se  and  zon- 
ing practices  would  have  to  be  found  to 
have  been  adopted  with  an  intent  or 
purpose  to  di.scrimmate  An  evidentiary 
standard  of  •effect"  completely  obviates 
this  legislative  intent  and  gives  to  the 
Federal  Government  additional  power 
that  is  neither  wise  nor  warranted.  It  is 
one  thing  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  intended  di.scnminatory 
actions  in  land-use  and  zonink'  prac- 
tices: it  is  entirely  something  el.se  to 
consider  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
any  action  that  does  not  have  the  effect 
of  providing  the  most  housing  for  the 
classes  involved.  To  u.se  a  test  for  dis- 
crimination other  than  an  intent  test 
not  only  break.s  new  ground  yet  untrod 
by  both  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  ve^ts  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy the  power  to  expand  the  test  as 
they  .see  fit.  I  can  find  no  evidence  in  the 
Open  Housing  Act's  legislative  history 
to  suggest  that  any  standard  other  than 
an  intent  standard  was  to  be  applied 

I  therefore  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to 
earnestly  consider  what  authority  the 
"efTects  "  test  would  impart  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  believe  it.s  previous  use 
has  been  both  un.sound  and  harmful  in 
addressing  the  real  issues  involved  in 
anv  fair  housing  legislation 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha-s   \2  minutes  remaining 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President.  I 
yield  the  flo  )r  without  i;iving  up  the  12 
mmutes  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  resume  without  its  counting 
as  a  ser'find  spoe<'h? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may,  at  a  later  time,  consume 
the  remainder  of  his  time'' 

Mr   HAYAKAWA    Yrs.  Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  ne«Hi  unanimous  consent 

Mr  H.^'V'.'\K.'\'V\'.A  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  ii.)t  be  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  CRANSTON  What  was  the  re- 
quest. Mr    President '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  That 
when  the  Senator  resumes  speaking.  It 
will  not  count  as  a  .second  speech 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  is  the 
Senator  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  not,  according  to  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding 

The  Senator  from  California,  of 
course,  knows  that  he  has  the  right  to 
speak  again  for  the  second  time. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  For  12  minutes.  Mr 
President''  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  now 
down  to  10  minut.es 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'.'  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  requested,  it  is  that  he  be 
allowed  to  resume  his  speech  at  a  later 
date  and  that  it  not  be  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr  THURMOND.  Was  that  agreed  to, 
Mr  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
was  no  objection. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair 
The  committee,  in  its  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  espe  tally,  provisions  to  en- 
force administrative  complaints  isued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment I  HUD  I,  gave  careful  study  to 
a  wide  range  of  .-solutions.  The  committee 
adopted  provisions  that  woyld  create  an 
independent  review  commission  under 
the  President's  general  authority.  I  be- 
l.eve,  however,  that  creation  of  such  a 
commission  to  hear  fair  hous.ng  com- 
plamts  will  not  provide  adequate  consti- 
tutional protections.  Such  protections 
were  aflorded  by  an  earlier  version  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  version  of  section 
811  provided  for  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
with  an  appropriate  US  magistrate  who 
would  hear  llie  matter  and  make  a  find- 
ing of  fact  and  conclus  on  of  law.  The 
magistrate  would  also  be  able  to  is.>uc  an 
order  for  such  appropr.ate  relief  as  may 
be  warranted  and  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  A  de  novo 
trial  in  a  district  court  with  the  right 
to  a  jury  trial  was  made  available  to  a 
party  seeking  judicial  review  of  an>'  or- 
der. 

It  is  this  approach,  approved  by  a  4 
to  2  vote  in  subcomm.ttee,  that  I  feel 
offers  the  most  protection  to  all  parties. 
This  IS  especially  true  for  a  person 
charged  with  a  discriminatory  act  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  legislation  Any 
person,  in  my  opinion,  who  faces  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  $10,000  fine  should  have  all 
the  protections  afTorded  by  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution and  current  ca.se  law,  especially 
the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  committee 
consideration  of  section  811.  anv  person 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  Is  is- 
sued a  speeding  ticket  has  the  right  to 
a  Jury  trial  Our  Constitution  provides  in 
article  II,  section  II  that: 

The  trill  of  all  crimes,  except  In  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury:  and  such 
trlil  shall  be  held  In  the  State  where  the 
Slid  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 


trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  place.s  as  iht 
Congreis  may  by  law  have  d. reeled 

This  language  is  plain  and  clear  on 
lis  face  with  regard  to  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  constitutional  fore- 
fathers 

There  are  arguments  made  that  bc- 
caase  the  $10,000  fine  in  the  bill  la  a 
civil  fine  and  not  a  criminal  penalty,  no 
right  to  a  jury  tnal  exists.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  argument. 

The  imposition  of  a  SI 0.000  fine, 
where  actual  damages  and  relief  can  be 
ordered  by  a  judicial  officer  or  adminis- 
trative law  judge,  cannot  be  viewed  as 
anything  but  punitive  in  nature.  Thla 
Ls  not  a  fine  to  make  the  aggrieved  per- 
son 'whole  "  It  IS  not  a  penalty  im- 
po.sed  to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
the  expenses  of  litigating  the  matter. 
It  has  one  purpose — to  serve  as  a  pen- 
alty for  engaging  in  'certam  acts  of 
violence  or  intmiidation." 

Under  the  language  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  magistrate  would 
initially  hear  such  cases  and  if  either 
party  sought  a  new  truU  in  district 
court,  the  right  to  a  tnal  by  jury  would 
be  afforded  It  is  inn>ortant  to  note  that 
in  the  subcommittee  bill  a  trial  by  Jury 
is  not  mandated  at  I  lie  magistrate 
level,  only  when  a  de  novo  trial  is  sought 
in  Federal  district  court  This  is  an  Im- 
ixjrtant  distinction,  because  one  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
subcommittee  version  is  that  whenever 
a  trial  by  jury  is  involved,  there  is  the 
possibility  for  delays  and  added  expense. 
I  think  such  fears  arc  unwarranted. 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  an  aggrieved  party  is  going  to  be 
less  inclined  to  file  a  charge  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  under  the  bill  whether 
enforcement  is  sought  in  a  magistrates 
court  or  before  an  administrative  law 
judge.  To  be„Mn  With,  an  aggneved  party 
does  not  file  the  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  does  Thus,  any  decision 
to  proceed  with  expedited  proceedings  is 
m  the  hands  of  HUD,  not  the  person  who 
IS  alleging  a  discrimlruitory  housing 
practice. 

Second,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  where  the  availability  of  a 
de  novo  trial  In  district  court  exists  fol- 
lowing a  trial  in  the  magistrate  court, 
either  party  to  the  [iroceedlng  will  not 
exercise  good  faith  efforts  to  resolve  it 
at  the  magistrate  level  No  litigant  want-s 
to  prolong  the  legal  process  if  he  be- 
lieves a  just  result  can  be  reached  at 
the  initial  phase  of  a  proceedinu.  The 
Government  will  surely  put  its  best  case 
forward  and  we  ex|>ect  that  a  defend- 
ant would  also  put  forth  his  Ix'.st  effort."; 
to  defend  his  case. 

\tr  President,  during  consideration 
of  the  Bayh-Heflm  substitute  for  .sec- 
tion 811.  arguments  were  made  that  It 
would  be  a  burden  on  the  Government 
to  have  to  pursue  these  cases  in  Federal 
court  and  that  magistrates  would  be 
given  additional  duties  and  powers 
beyond  their  congressional  mandates. 

I  cannot  accejit  this  artrument  either 
Under  the  approach  taken  in  S  506  as 
reported,  administrative  law  judges 
would  now  be  given  new  duties  and 
powers   considerably   beyond   anything 
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they  now  have  in  the  housing  enforce- 
ment area  This  legislation  would  give 
an  adir.inistrative  law  judge  the  power 
to  impose  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000 
and  anyone  violating  a  final  order  may 
be  subje-t  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  a 
day  Although  a  Federal  magistrate  has 
similar  powers  under  existing  law.  the 
proponents  of  the  administrative  law- 
judge  provi.sions  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  magistrates  are  not  necessary 
to  handle  such  cases  and  administrative 
law  judces  are.  I  cannot  accept  that 
conclusion. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  I  cannot  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported,  besides  the  fact 
that  It  does  not  provide  for  a  trial  by 
jury  First,  it  gives  the  appearance  cf 
independence,  while  aciuallv  creating 
less  independence  than  could  be  achieved 
m  the  Federal  court  system  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  IS  the  Commission's  duty  to  ap- 
point administrative  law  judges  and 
other  such  personnel  that  are  necessary 
and  to  promulgate  rules  and  a  code  of 
ethics  to  assure  the  independence  and 
fairness  of  administrative  law  judges. 
While  this  approach  api^ears  to  be  po- 
litically expedient  one  to  take  because  of 
the  controversy  of  these  provisions  both 
m  committee  and  in  the  House,  it  is.  in 
my  opinion,  full  of  difficulties.  How  can 
independence  be  assured  if  the  appoint- 
ing authority  for  administratnc  law 
judges  is  the  most  political  office  in  the 
land— the  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States? 

A  few  cosmetic  attempts  to  downplay 
political  overtones  have  been  m  idr  by 
dividing  the  Commission  by  political 
.•)arty  and  proviuing  for  staggered  terms. 
That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  real  issue 
which  is  to  insulate  decisions  on  housing 
discrimination  matters  from  political 
consideration.  There  are  political  impli- 
cations in  any  scheme  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  gi\en  the  power  to  appoint  and 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent. 
Clearly,  the  establishment  of  a  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission  in  this  bill 
will  not  promote  an  independent  resolu- 
tion of  fair  housing  complaints  or  al- 
leged discriminatory  acts. 

Another  confusing  aspect  of  the  pro- 
visions adopted  bv  the  committee  is  the 
provision  for  judicial  review  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge's  final  order  to 
the  appropriate  court  of  appeals.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  it  is 
impractical  to  have  a  magistrate  and 
then  a  district  court  review  and  yet 
practical  for  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
to  review  final  orders  of  administrative 
law  judges  In  mv  view,  there  are  suffi- 
cient legal  and  constitutional  i.s.sues  in- 
volved in  these  fair  housing  cases  to 
warrant  review  by  a  district  court.  The 
magistrate  level  with  a  review  in  the 
district  court  seems  designed  and  well 
suited  for  such  purposes. 

Our  final  problem  rai.sed  by  the  pros- 
pects of  a  Fair  Hcusin^  Review  Commis- 
sion IS  the  further  fragmentation  of  the 
administrative  law  judge  system  within 


the  Federal  Government.  The  traditional 
concepts  of  hearing  examiners,  or  as  we 
now  call  them,  administrative  law  judges, 
w  ill  be  done  irreparable  damage  by  adop- 
tion of  such  a  scheme. 

Historicallv.  administrative  law  judges 
have  been  used  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes or  questions  of  interpretation  be- 
tween an  agency  and  the  constituency  it 
is  responsible  for  or  regulates.  It  required 
the  expertise  of  someone  familiar  with 
tlie  agency.  This  system  has  developed, 
however,  over  the  years  into  a  much 
greater  adversarial  arena  than  had  been 
originally  intended.  Efforts  to  provide  in- 
tervenor  funding,  expand  subpoena  pow- 
e,-s  and  increase  penalties  available  to 
admmistrative  law  judges  '.A.LJ'si  are 
widespread  in  legislation  in  the  Congress. 
S.  506.  as  introduced,  is  such  a  bill  It 
would  have  given  HUD  ALJ's  unprece- 
dented powers  in  the  housing  enforce- 
ment area.  For  that  reason  I  opposed 
those  portions  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  version  reported  by 
tlic  full  committee  does  not  solve  these 
problem.s.  if  only  adds  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission  departs 
uindamentally  not  only  from  traditional 
notions  of  justice,  but  also  from  accepted 
concepts  of  dispute  resolution.  What  is 
created  in  this  bill  is  a  separate  judicial 
system  that  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl  It 
IS  not  an  article  III  count  such  as  a  Fed- 
eral district  court,  and  it  is  not  an  article 
I  court  such  as  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  or  the 
newly  created  bankruptcy  court  Instead, 
it  IS  an  expansion  of  the  existing  admin- 
istrative law  judue  svstem  embodied  in 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  That 
system,  w-hich  has  evolved  over  the  years 
has  significant  problems  of  its  own. 

Now  we  intend  to  add  another,  new- 
fragmented  part  to  an  alreadv  crumbline 
svstem  of  'adminLstrative  justice."  Sure- 
ly, Congress  can  do  better  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  my  conclusion  is  that 
the  creation  of  a  Fair  Housing  Review- 
Commissicn  to  hear  housing  discrimina- 
tion complaints  under  this  legislation  will 
not  accomplish  what  it  is  intended  to  do 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  an 
allegedly  independent  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  is  virtually  im- 
pos.sible  to  achieve,  the  approach  of  a 
non-judicial  forum  for  the  resolution  of 
complaints  under  the  fair  housing  laws 
is  fundamentally  flaw-ed. 

The  range  of  potential  penalties  con- 
tained m  this  bill  that  face  an  unsuspect- 
ing public,  and  a  certain  .segment  of  our 
economy,  demand  in  my  opinion,  cer- 
tain minimum  constitutional  protections. 
Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  availability 
of  a  trial  by  jury  at  some  point  in  the 
proceedings. 

Another  major  concern  with  S.  506  re- 
lates to  its  failure  to  provide  guidance  on 
the  threshold  question  in  title  'VIII: 
What  constitutes  discrimination  "be- 
cau-e  of"  race,  color,  rehgion.  sex.  na- 
tional origin,  or  handicap?  The  answer 
to  this  question  of  statutory  construc- 
tion will  be  critical  in  determining  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  m  re- 
view-ing  the  zoning  and  land-use  deci- 
sions of  local  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

HUD  and  the  Justice  Department  have 


recently  adopted  a  test  for  determining 
unlaw-ful  discnmmation  that  is  totally 
inconsistent  w-ith  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  original  Open  Housing  Act  in 
1968.  Rather  than  accepting  the  burden 
of  proving  whether  or  not  a  community 
possesses  a  discriminatory  intent  in 
adopting  a  zoning  or  land-use  practice, 
these  agencies  have  begun  to  brmg  suit 
against  communities  on  the  basis  of  prac- 
tices w-hich  have  the  discnmmatory 
effect  of  -'under-representation"  of 
minorities  within  neighborhoods  or 
communities. 

Use  of  this  "effects"  test  transforms 
title  VIII  from  a  measure  prohibiting 
discriminatory  actions  into  one  prohibit- 
ing any  actions  that  do  not  affirmatively 
contribute  to  "proportional"  representa- 
tion m  the  local  community  for  minority 
or  other  groups  given  special  protection 
by  title  'VIII 

Through  usi  of  this  test,  suits  have 
been  brought  against  communities  on 
the  basis  of  minimum  lot  size  require- 
ment?, restrictions  upon  multifamily 
dwellings,  and  restrictions  upon  group 
homes  in  residential  neighborhoods  One 
community  has  been  sued  because  it  re- 
fused to  participate  in  a  Federal  grant 
program  that  would  have  required  the 
construction  of  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  housing  units  Communities  have 
been  sued  for  acts  of  legislative  omission, 
as  well  as  acts  of  commission. 

HLTD's  procedure  is  to  use  statistics. 
For  example,  if  a  suburban  community 
has  a  10-percent  minority  population 
while  the  neighboring  metropolitan  area 
has  a  20-percent  minority  population, 
that  community  becomes  suspect.  Any 
local  zoning  or  land-use  policy  adopted 
by  that  community  is  suspect  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
affirmatively  promoting  the  "proper"'  20- 
pcrcent  minotitv  representation. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  statis- 
t'cs  tend  to  be  abu.sed  m  the  sense  that 
they  overlook  obvious  demographic  dif- 
ferences between  various  groups,  if  such 
an  interpretation  of  title  \Tn  is  consist- 
ently used  one  of  the  results  will  be  the 
de  facto  addition  of  "economic  status"  to 
the  hst  of  traits  that  cannot  law-fully  be 
a  basis  for  discrimination  in  housmg. 
The  result  would  be  a  direct  a.ssault  upon 
local  zoning  and  land --use  prerojatives 

Many,  even  most,  land  use  practices 

whch  are  efforts  to  promote  commu- 
nity health  safety,  beauty,  residential 
character,  property  values,  et  cetera — 
have  the  effect  o:  increasing  the  cost  of 
housing  and.  therefore,  of  limiting  ac- 
cess by  lower  income  individuals  Since 
various  groups  differ  in  their  wealth  and 
income  characteristics,  the  impact  of 
zoning  or  land -use  practices  on  various 
groups  may  often  be  "disparate" 
"Underrepresentation  "  of  some  groups 
and  "overrepre-sentation"  of  others  is 
inevitable  if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits 
of  zonin?  and  land-u.se  planning 

Not  only  has  an  "effects  test"  been 
adopted  based  on  the  i.ssue  of  whether  or 
not  actions  have  the  effect  of  dispro- 
portionately limiting  access  by  protected 
croups,  but  also,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  broader  "effects  test"  could  be 
j-istified  by  title  \Tn  This  broader  "ef- 
fects test"  would  make  unlawful  even 
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actions  which  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
access  to  all  groups  cquallv.  tut  which 
thereby  delay  the  achievement  of  •pro- 
portionate" representation  for  prote<ted 
groups  Such  a  test  would  rnalce  unlaw- 
ful local  practices  by  predominately 
white  communities  that  tend  tow.ird 
maintenance  of  the  charartor  of  the 
community,  not  in  the  racial  sense,  but 
in  the  sense,  for  example,  of  placing 
limitations  upon  new  construction  or  In 
preferring  single- family  detached  dwell- 
ings to  apartment  units,  or  in  other 
policies  designed  to  maintain  the  exlst- 
inK  population  density,  or  the  suburban 
or  rural  lifestyle. 

Whatever  any  of  as  may  think  about 
the  desirability  of  community  diversity. 
I  believe  that  decisions  on  these  matters 
remain  those  for  the  local  citizenry,  pro- 
vided that  no  actions  are  taken  with  an 
intent  to  discriminate  against  groups 
protected  by  title  VIII.  To  use  any  other 
test  for  discrimination  than  an  Intent 
test  is  to  invest  ovcrwhelminR  authority 
in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  utilize 
their  own  notions  of  social  good  to  re- 
structure communities  across  the  Nation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  authority  in  the 
Open  Housing  Act  of  1968  that  would 
justify  the  use  of  the  effects  test  The 
operative  language  makes  it  unlawful 
to  make  unavailable  or  deny  a  d'\pllinM 
to  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  or  national  origin.  Even  cas- 
ual scrutiny  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  makes  the  intent  of  Congress  very 
clear.  Members  of  Congress  stated  re- 
peatedly that  the  act  wa.s  designed  to 
reach  only  individuals  motivated  by  dis- 
crimination. For  example.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  one  of  the  mast  active  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure,  noted  that — 

A  person  can  sell  his  property  to  anyone 
he  chooses  as  icng  as  It  Is  by  personal  choice 
and  not  because  of  motivations  of  discrimin- 
ation. 

Representative  Peter  Rodino.  a  lead- 
ing House  spokesman,  observed  that  the 
bill  wa.s  not  intended  to  ban  geographical 
discrimination  as  long  as  it  is  not  raci- 
ally motivated.  According  to  Senator, 
now  Vice  President.  Walter  Mondale — 

The  bin  permits  an  owner  to  do  everything 
that  he  could  do  anyhow  with  his  prop- 
erty .  .  except  refuse  to  sell  1»  to  a  person 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Ills  color.  That  Is  all  It 
does. 

The  reason  why  these  and  other  state- 
ments were  phr;u;ed  in  terms  of  indivi- 
dual homeowners,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  municipalities,  was  simply  that  Con- 
gress perceived  title  VIII  as  reaching 
rrimarily  private  discrimination.  It  was 
III  it,  until  several  years  after  the  pas.sage 
of  title  VIII  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice began  to  sue  communities  on  the 
basis  of  zoning  or  land-u.se  practices  In 
any  event,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
to  sugRest  that  any  standard  other  than 
an  intent  standard  was  to  be  applied  to 
either  municipal  or  private  discrimina- 
tion cases.  In  order  to  be  in  violation  of 
title  VIII.  each  must  undertake  to  make 
housiiiK  unavailable  becau.se  of  rare. 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

The  courts  have  had  mixed  views  on 
this  Issue.  The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
stated  that  public  actions.  In  order  to  be 


violative  of  the  14th  amendment's  equal 
rrotertion  clause,  must  be  committed 
with  discriminatory  intent  or  purpose. 

In  law  neutral  on  its  fa^^e  and  serving 
ends  otherwise  within  th?  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  is  not  invalid  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  simply  be- 
(au.se  It  may  affect  a  yrcater  proportion 
of  one  race  than  of  another 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  issued  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  statutory  in- 
terpretation, that  IS  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress intended  that  title  VIII  must  meet 
this  sajTie  standard.  Lower  courts  have 
dhfered  on  whether  or  not  discrimina- 
tory intent  is  required  under  title  VIII 
In  a  sixth  circuit  case,  the  Court  upheld 
the  right  of  a  commimlty.  in  the  absence 
of  discriminatory  intent,  to  refuse  to  pass 
a  new  zoning  ordinance  decreasing  mini- 
mum square  footage  requirements  on 
DUilding  lots  A  nonrrofit  corporation  had 
brought  an  action  against  the  city  on  the 
basis  that  existing  lot  size  requirements 
prevented  the  con.struction  of  a  number 
of  low-income  hous  ng  units.  In  rejecting 
the  "effects"  test,  the  Court  noted  that — 

We  live  in  a  free  sojlcty  The  time  has  not 
\et  arrived  for  the  courts  to  strike  down  zon- 
ing laws  which  are  neutral  on  their  face  and 
valid  when  passed  In  order  to  permit  the 
construction  of  larKe  numbers  of  low  cost 
public  housing  units  In  a  neighborhood 
where  they  do  not  belong  and  where  property 
owners,  relying  on  zoning  laws,  have  invested 
large  sums  of  money  to  build  homes  (or  the 
enjoyment  of  their  families 

Th?  fourth  circuit  similarly  rejected 
use  of  the  "effects"  tr.st  in  Madison 
against  Jeffers.  while  the  second  circuit 
repudiated  the  test  in  Boyd  against 
I^efrak  Organization. 

Whichever  line  of  decisions  one  prefers 
to  rely  on.  none  of  the  circuits  purported 
to  do  anything  other  than  construe  the 
present  statutory  language  of  title  Vin. 
Congress,  of  course,  remains  totally  free 
to  clarify  or  amend  this  language  in  any 
manner  that  it  desires. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hatch  in  committee  would  expressly  re- 
qu  re  that  zoning  or  land-use  decisions, 
in  order  to  violate  title  VIII.  must  have 
been  motivated  by  racial  or  other  im- 
permissible considerations.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  clear  Intent  standard  for  vio- 
lations of  title  Vin  arising  out  of  land- 
u.se  or  zoning  actions  Such  a  standard 
does  not  require  that  there  be  evidence 
(if  overtly  bigoted  behavior  or  express  in- 
ilications  of  discrimination.  Intent,  for 
purpovses  of  title  VIII.  like  for  most  other 
legal  purposes,  cculd  be  proved  through 
nrcumstantial  evidence,  it  could  be 
proved  through  an  analysis  of  the  total- 
ity of  circumstance^  existing  in  a  case 

In  addition  to  express  statements  of 
discriminatory  intent,  the  Sunreme  Court 
m  Arlington  Heights  noted  a  variety  of 
other  factors  that  could  be  considered  In 
demonstrating  the  requisite  discrimina- 
tory testimony  by  participants  in  an  ac- 
tion, th?  sequence  of  events  leadin?  up 
to  a  decLslon.  the  existence  of  deviations 
from  standard  operating  procedures,  and 
"any  other  relevent  factors."  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  Included  among  the  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  intent  issue  is  the 
extent  to  which  an  action  has  a  disparate 
impact  upon  different  racial  groups.  This 


(  onsideration.  however,  would  not  be  dis- 
positive as  it  Is  when  the  "effects"  test  Is 
applied.  Under  the  intent  test,  large  dis- 
parities in  im:act  are  not  necessarily  in- 
dicative that  some  action  was  motivated 
by  unlawful  discrimination,  but  neither 
are  small  disparities  necessarily  indica- 
tive that  an  action  w:is  not  so  motivated 
It  is  worth  emphasizing  also  that  the 
u.se  of  the  "effects"  test  by  HUD  Is  not 
merely  a  device  for  shifting  the  burden 
of  proof  In  housing  di.scrimination  cases. 
although  that  would  be  cause  enough  for 
opposing  the  te.st  since  it  is  rarely  easy 
to  prove  a  negative,  such  as  lack  of  in- 
tent to  dLscriminate  At  least  some  of 
the  courts  that  have  sanctioned  the  test 
have  laid  down  an  inflexible  rule;  where 
there  is  disparate  impact,  there  is  a  title 
VIII  violation. 

The  major  objection  that  has  been 
raised  to  the  intent  test  is  that  it  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  prosecute  hous- 
ing "discrimination"  suits  against  Indi- 
viduals or  communities.  This  totally  begs 
the  question,  which  is:  What  dors  Con- 
gress seek  to  accomplLsh?  Does  it  seek 
to  prohibit  discriminatory  actions,  or 
rather  does  It  seek  to  prohibit  any  ac- 
tions— or  even  any  omissions — that  do 
not  have  the  effect  of  providing  the  most 
housing  for  protected  groups'^  If  it  Is  the 
former,  then  not  only  should  the  test 
make  the  prosecution  of  cases  that  do  not 
Involve  discriminatory  Intent  "more  dif- 
ficult." the  test  should  make  this  Impos- 
sible. That  prosecutions  would  be  made 
more  or  less  difficult  is  not  nearly  as  rele- 
vant a  point  as  are  considerations  of 
equity,  due  process,  and  congressional 
purpose, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully what  authority  we  will  be  vesting 
in  Washington  If  we  permit  continued 
use  of  the  "effects"  test.  I  note  for  the 
record  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
announced  Its  intention  to  take  a  "major 
new  look"  at  zoning  policies  under  title 
VIII.  In  addition.  HUD  has  announced 
its  Intent  to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  "unlawful  zoning 
and  land  use  practices  under  title  VIII." 
Including  the  development  of  "tests  '  to 
be  used  by  the  Department  In  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred I  contend  that  there  is  only  one 
test  that  HUD  or  the  Department  of  Jas- 
tice  should  be  allowed  to  use:  Whether  or 
not  a  community  has  Intended  to  dis- 
criminate. It  IS  the  only  permissible  test 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and.  in  my  view,  should 
be  the  only  test  for  legislation  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  that 
amendment. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  clarify- 
ing observations  on  the  Intent  issue  that 
have  been  the  source  of  some  confusion 
in  committee: 

First.  Language  in  the  present  bill 
which  requires  land  use  or  zoning  cases 
to  be  heard  by  courts  rather  than  by 
HUD  administrative  law  judges  does  not 
address  our  concern.  The  present  con- 
cern is  not  the  procedural  one  of  which 
forum  these  cases  are  to  be  heard  in.  but 
rather  the  substantive  one  of  which  legal 
standard  Is  to  be  applied.  In  whatever 
the  forum  Is. 

Second.  Language  in  the  present  bill 
would  require  that  local  minimum  lot 
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size  requirements  be  .judged  by  the  In- 
tent standard  This  provi.s;on  is  fine  as 
far  as  it  goes.  There  are.  however,  a  large 
number  of  other  zonint;  or  land-use  poli- 
cies that  ought  to  be  judgtxi  by  the  same 
standard  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  mimmum  lot  size  provisions  and 
other  zoning  or  land-u.se  provisions 
ought  to  be  judged  by  different 
standards. 

Third.  There  Is  language  m  the  pres- 
ent bill  that  would  supersede  the  intent 
amendment  with  respect  to  certam  types 
of  group  liomes  for  tiie  handicapped 

A  related  intent  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  clarify  congressional  intent  that 
private  actions  are  also  to  be  judged  by 
an  Intent  standard.  In  the  at>sencc  o! 
discriminatory  intent,  it  is  wrong  for 
HUD  and  the  Justice  Department  to  be 
suing  landlords  or  developers  or  anyone 
else  on  the  basis  that  their  apartments 
or  subdivisions  contain  an  '  inadequate" 
proportion  of  members  of  groups  pro- 
tected under  title  VIII.  If  there  is  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  'and  again  I 
emphasize  that  intent  need  not  be  pro\ed 
by  express  statements  but  simply 
through  consideration  of  all  the  evi- 
dence', then  such  individuals  ought  to 
be  subject  to  sanctions  under  title  VIII 
Otherwise,  persons  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  $10,000  fines  and  stigmatized  as 
civil  rights  violators. 

An  illustration  of  the  proljlcms  with 
an  "effects"  test  in  the  context  of  pri- 
vate parties  arose  in  a  Second  Circuit 
case.  Boyd  against  Lefrak  in  which  a 
New  York  City  apartment  ouncr  was 
sued  under  the  act  because  of  a  policy 
that  required  tenants  to  have  weekly 
net  incomes  equal  to  90  percent  of  their 
monthly  rental.  The  policy  was  adopted, 
all  parties  conceded,  as  a  means  for  in- 
suring a  financially  stable  group  of 
tenants.  f-ertalnJy  an  understandable 
business  consideration.  It  was  arf;ued. 
however,  that  such  financial  criteria  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  large  numbers  of 
welfare  recipients  who  earned  no  salary 
and  that  a  disproportionate  large  frac- 
tion of  such  recipients  were  black  or 
Puerto  Rican  The  court  ultimately  de- 
cided for  the  defendant  apartment 
owner,  but  oiUy  because  it  rejected  the 
"effects"  test.  In  a  more  recent  rase,  an 
apartment  owner  is  being  sued  for  hav- 
ing adopted  an  "adults  only"  tenants 
policy  In  a  community  in  which  a  larger 
share  of  families  with  children  are  black 
rather  than  white. 

I  am  adamantly  cnamitted  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  the  area 
of  housing  opportuimie-  I  am  just  a.s 
adamantly  oppo.sed.  however  to  the  sort 
of  Federal  social  engineering  policies 
that  will  be  encouraged  by  congressional 
acquiescence  in  the  u.se  of  the  -effects- 
test.  In  both  of  these  positions.  I  beheve 
that  I  am  faithfully  reflecting  the  views 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  citi  enry  of 
this  country,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  national 
origin. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  mav  continue  mv  speech  on 
another  day.  and  that  when  I  resume  it 
win  not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


H^RRY  F.  Byrd.  Jr.1.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina,  and 
I  appreciate  his  efforts  in  this  matter.  I 
have  come  to  enjoy  him  greatly  as  I 
.serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
will  be  a  most  interesting  experience  dur- 
ing the  coming  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
question  of  whether  discriminatory  In- 
tent is  and  should  be  required  before  a 
violation  can  occur  under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation. 

The  first  issue  that  should  be  empha- 
sized IS  that  Congress  clearly  intended 
that  a  violation  of  title  VIII  must  re- 
quire discriminatory  intent  or  motiva- 
tion, in  other  words,  some  type  of  dis- 
criminatory .state  of  mind, 

I  think  it  is  mo.st  unfortunate  that  any 
reluctance  to  embrace  this  particular 
legislation  tags  one  as  being  opposed  to 
civil  rights.  That  is  not  where  I  stand. 
I  do  not  fit  in  that  category.  That  is 
palling  argument  to  me, 

'Mr.  MATSUNAGA  assumed  the 
chair.  I 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  have  here  an  old 
dusty  aiid  rather  musty  volume  of  the 
Congressional  Recc^rd  The  Record  con- 
tains .some  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  m  the  Senate  By 
the  looks  of  these  pages  I  found  they  had 
not  appeared  to  be  read  too  often  In- 
deed. It  may  be  that  the  copies  of  these 
\'olumes  in  the  law  libraries  of  .some,  but 
certainly  not  all.  of  our  circuit  courts 
are  similarly  imread. 

I  .say  that  because  the  opinions  of  these 
courts  do  not  seem  to  reflect  much 
knowledge  of  the  legi.slative  intent  and 
the  legislative  history  of  this  act. 

Mr  President,  it  may  be  perhaps  that 
these  volumes  have  not  been  read  be- 
cause the  print  is  so  .small,  and  as  I  ap- 
proach my  50th  birthday  I  find  the  print 
does  recede  for  each  year  of  that  time- 
.span 

As  a  consequence — and  for  that  pur- 
pose—I want  to  read  into  the  record 
.some  of  the  statements  I  think  all  of  us 
will  find  most  interesting  Tlie.se  come 
from  tlie  original  debate  on  this  measure, 

I  believe  that  they  show  unequivocal- 
ly that  the  pnmai-y  sponsors  of  the  bill 
in  Its  origination,  as  well  as  the  other 
Senators  who  spoke  on  the  floor  at  that 
time,  understood  and  intended  that  the 
law  would  outlaw  only  acts  based  on 
discninmatory  intent 

To  my  knowledge,  no  legislative  his- 
tory has  been  or  could  be  present«l  to 
support  a  standard  that  would  allow  a 
violation  of  title  VIII  to  be  estatli.shed 
solely  by  a  .showing  of  disproportionate 
effects. 

Mr  President,  m  my  view  thLs  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  duty  to  protect  the  leg- 
Lslative  process  by  either  overriding  or 
correcting  the  judiciary  when  it  has  mis- 
represented the  statute  or  alternatively 
to  amend  the  statute  to  conform  to  the 
cases. 

The  practice  of  passively  allowing 
statutes  that  are  lawfully  enacted  by  a 
democratically  elected  Congress  and  a 


President  to  be  amended  by  judicial  fiat 
IS  undemocratic  m  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  exTxemely  danger- 
out  If  my  (olleagues  wish  the  "intent 
test"  to  be  in  the  statute  they  should 
have  the  courage  to  say  so  I  sa\  courage 
because  the  American  people,  i  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
a  private  mdividual  or  a  public  bodv 
could  be  held  guilty  of  an  unlawful  dis- 
criminatory housmg  practice  merely  be- 
cause their  actions  have  immtentional- 
ly  affected  certain  ethnic  or  other  groups 
differently. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  for  Senators  responsibly  to  sup- 
ixirt  the  existing  statutory  language, 
which  is  not  changed  by  this  bill,  they 
would  have  to  beheve  that  the  Congress 
did  intend  the  "effects  test-  to  be  used. 
That  IS  not  the  case. 

Despite  the  extensive  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  contrarj-.  and  despite  the  lack 
of  legislative  history  m  favor  of  such  a 
\iew.  I  would  ask  those  who  have  such 
a  view  to  present  to  me  or  to  any  of  the 
Senators  any  legislative  history  that 
they  may  have  to  support  their  position 

Mr  President,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  believe  that  courts  should  ignore 
the  plain  meaning  oi  the  statute  and  the 
intent  of  Congress,  if  necessary,  to  do 
justice. 

Well.  I  have  observed  that  we  all  stUl 
enjoy  saying.  'We  are  a  Government  of 
laws,  not  men  -  Yet  to  ignore  the  law  as 
intended  by  the  legislators  who  enacted 
it.  in  the  service  of  .some  allegedly  higher 
goal,  is  literally  to  abolish  the  rule  of 
law  and.  consequently,  the  structure  on 
V  hich  depends  all  of  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  expression  of 
the  concept  of  government  by  laws  and 
not  by  men  was  by  Aristotle,  and  I  will 
just  share  with  you  a  moment,  a  very 
brief  quotation,  from  Aristotle's  Ethics 
where  he  argued  that  the  judge  should 
fill  a  gap  m  the  law  "by  ruling  as  the 
lawgiver  himself  would  rule  were  he 
there  present,  and  would  have  provided 
by  law  had  he  foreseen  the  case  would 
arise." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  cite  some  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  fair  housing  law  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  listen  carefully  to  this  very 
brief  selection  and  not  dismiss  it  as  some 
type  of  useless  filibuster  material,  which 
it  is  not. 

Finst.  let  me  quote  from  the  questions 
and  answers  on  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1967  which  was  submitted  for  prmting  id 
the  Congressional  Record  when  then 
Senator  Mondale.  who  honored  us  with 
his  presence  this  aftemcx)n  in  a  most 
impressive  event,  when  Senator  Mondale 
of  Minnesota,  introduced  the  act.  and  the 
questions  were  asked  ■ 

What  exemption  does  the  act  have? 

The  response: 

The  act  forbids  refusals  only  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

Mr    HARRY  F    BYRD.  JR    assumed 

the  chair. ' 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  the  next 
question  is,' 

Would  the  act  prohibit  a  person  from  re- 
fusing to  sell  or  rent  for  any  reason  other 
than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin? 
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Senator  Mondale  s  answer: 
No    Other  -easons  fur  refusliiK  would  con- 
tinue to  be  aa  valid  as  they  are  now 

The  next  question  in  the  debate: 

will   a   person   against   whom  a  complaint 

,,t    cll.s<  rliuiuatr>n    Is    is-siietl    have    to    prove 

that  he  did  not  discriminate' 

Senator  Mondales  response: 

No.  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De^tlop- 
inent  or  the  compUluJng  person  to  prove 
that  the  defending  person  did  dlscrtmluate 
on  the  t>asls  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

I  would  like  now  to  present  some  com- 
ment-s  <i(  Seiuilor  fcid  Urooke.  one  of  the 
fine  Hepubhcan-s  who  served  m  this  body 
and  one  (Jl  the  prune  sponsors  ot  the  bill. 
He  said: 

This  bill  will  prevent  no  one  from  selling 
his  house  to  whomever  he  chooses  so  long 
as  It  Is  a  personal  choice  and  not  discrim- 
ination which  affects  his  action 

He  then  went  on  to  state  as  follows: 

This  nearly  unuersal  pattern  of  residen- 
tial segregation  cannot  be  explained  as  re- 
sulting from  economic  discrimination 
against   all    low-income   groups.  Thus, 

racial  discrimination  appears  to  be  the  key 
factor  underlining  housing  segregation 
patterns. 

What  they  are  really  asking  for  Is  re- 
spect as  Individuals.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  denied  It  merely  because  their  skin  hap- 
pens to  be  black 

A  person  can  sell  his  property  to  anyone 
he  chooses,  as  long  as  it  is  by  personal 
choice  and  not  because  of  motivations  of 
discrimination. 

We  must  do  all  that  is  reasonable  and 
Just  to  guarantee  that  no  individual  will 
suffer  for  the  prejudice  or  venality  of 
another. 

This  measure,  as  we  have  said  so  often 
before,  will  not  tear  down  the  ghetto  It 
will  merely  unlock  the  door  for  those  who 
are  able  and  choose  to  leave.  I  canot  Imag- 
ine a  step  so  modest,  yet  so  slgnlllcant.  as 
the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 

Tliat  was  the  quote  of  Senator  Ed 
Brooke 

Then  Senator  Brooke  cited  a  1963 
study  by  the  US.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

He  said: 

While  the  study  cites  a  number  of  re- 
lated factors  Inhibiting  homeownershlp 
among  nonwhltes.  It  points  particularly  to 
racial  restrictions  as  an  important  deter- 
rent to  the  availability  for  new  housing  for 
this  group 

And  then  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
th;it  you  understand  that  this  is  a  quote, 
because  Senator  Brooke  uses  the  term 
•Negroes"  rather  than  •'blacks'  which 
is  certainly  the  most  acceptable  term  in 
these  days. 
Senator  Brooke  went  on  to  say : 
Although  low  Income  Is  an  obstacle  to 
many  Negroes  In  acquiring  adequate  bous- 
ing, a  large  number  of  Negroes  have  moved 
up  to  middle  class  levels  of  Income  and  many 
of  these  Negroes  who  have  the  money  want 
to  live  In  a  suitable  environment 

Tho.se  were  the  comments  of  Senator 
Brooke  in  1963   He  then  went  on  to  say 

But  often  the  Negro  cannot  realize  this 
aim  because  he  Is  surrounded  by  a  pittern 
of  discrimination  based  on  Individual 
prejudice. 

Those  were  the  comments  of  Senator 
Brooke  in  1963. 


Now  I  would  like  to  present  some 
statements  of  Senator  Jo.seih  l\ding.s. 
who  is  a  delightful  person  that  I  have 
come  to  know  In  my  time  here.  He  wa;> 
another  major  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. He  said  this 

Purposeful  exclusion  from  residential 
neighborhoods  particularly  on  grounds  of 
race.  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
In  many  parts  of  our  country 

I  believe  that  landlords  and  property 
owners  should  be  free  to  demand  proper 
quaUQcatlons  of  prospective  tenants  or  home 
buyers. 

Please  understand  that  comment  of 
his. 

Such  as  adequate  Income,  good  credit 
record,  proper  family  size  to  Insure  against 
overcrowding  and  so  forth  But  I  tlrmly  be- 
lieve that  sellers  and  landlords  must  deal 
with  everyone  fairly  and  equally,  by  not  ex- 
cluding anyone  from  residences  solely  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  national  creed. 

Senator  Tydings  went  on  to  say: 
(T)here  Is  nothing  that  would  prevent  a 
person  from  selling  his  property  to  a  rela- 
tive, a  friend,  a  business  acquaintance,  or  a 
personal  acquaintance.  What  It  does.  do. 
however.  If  he  puts  it  up  for  public  sale. 
Is  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  or  color. 

Senator  Tydings  then  quotes  President 
Johnson  in  his  1968  civil  rights  message 
to  Congress : 

Every  American  who  wishes  to  buy  a  home 
and  can  afford  It  should  be  free  to  do  so 

And  then  Senator  Tydings  went  on  to 
quote  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
He  said : 

There  Is  nothln?  In  (this  title)  to  prevent 
personal  choice,  where  personal  choice,  not 
discrimination.  Is  the  real  reason  for  action 
...  It  would  simply  assure  that  houses  put 
up  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public  are  In  fact 
for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public  It  would  a.s- 
sure  that  anyone  who  answered  an  adver- 
tisement for  housing  would  not  be  turned 
away  on  the  basis  of  his  race. 

I  could  go  on  with  those  statements 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  sources,  but  let  me  just  say  that  it 
is  ver>'.  very  clear  from  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act  that  it  was  about  dis- 
crim  nation  and  that  discrlm'nation  was 
about  actions  motivated  by  racial  and 
other  prejudices.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  peruse  the  legislative  history  con- 
tained in  those  volumes. 

7  think  I  would  actually  bet  any  Sen- 
ator the  price  of  a  brand-new  Stetson 
against  one  shrinking  dollar  bill  that 
nothing  can  be  found  here  that  would 
ever  have  supported  an  "effects  test" 

Since  I  am  laying  a  bet  there.  I  must 
share  with  you  a  story  that  our  good 
friend  Jennings  Randolph  .shared  at 
breakfast  the  other  morning  when  he 
held  a  committee  meeting  of  his  commit- 
tee as  he  stepped  dowTi  after  14 '2  years 
as  chairman. 

He  told  a  vcr>-  clever  little  anecdote 
about  a  fellow  who  lived  in  Washington 
and  who  worked  in  the  mint  The  press 
broke  down  and  off  the  press  came  about 
25  $18  bills  He  gathered  them  up  and 
he  went  off  to  West  Virginia,  which  is 
the  Senator's  home  State  He  w;us  buying 
some  gasoline  from  a  small  mountain 
gas  station  and  he  decided  he  would  foist 
It  off  on  this  mountaineer. 

So  he  pulled  out  one  of  his  $18  bills 


and  he  gave  him  that.  And  then  he  said, 
I  don  t  seem  to  have  any  change  Have 
you  got  any  change  for  tliLs  bill'' 

The  old  mountaineer  picked  it  up  and 
looked  at  tnis  $l«  bill  He  said.  Yeah, 
I  could  change  that.  He  said,  What  do 
you   want  '    Two  nines   or  three  sixes ^ 

Ma;,  be  that  is  wtiere  we  will  tnd  up 
on  a  bet  like  that  one  I  just  maue 

Mr  PreMdcni,  iJus  Congress  is  not. 
of  course.  tKjuiul  to  a^ree  with  Uie  intent 
of  a  preMOUs  Congrt»>s  Howfc\er,  A  it 
dofs  not,  then  it  should  amend  the 
statute  accordingly.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  the  test  01  discriminalioii  ls  quite 
well  understood  by  the  96th  Congress 
And  that  test  is  the  uitent  test.  It  is  the 
test  most  consistent  with  traditional 
American  ideals  and  with  the  desires  ol 
the  Aincncan  people. 

I  hope  my  colleiigues  will  remember 
exactly  what  sanctions  will  be  avaUable 
in  this  legislation  to  enforce  title  VIU. 
They  have  been  reviewed  previously. 
They  would  include  a  $10,000  fine  and 
"such  other  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate." 

It  is  the  position  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  in  lis  present  form  that  this 
would  simply  include  out-of-pocket  costs. 
In  addition  the  defendant,  of  course,  is 
in  effect  labeled  as  a  violator  of  civil 
rights. 

The  curse  is  automatically,  then, 
placed  upon  him — a  curse  of  what  I  call 
compassion  latigue  in  this  country.  Sev- 
eral of  these  remedies  are  punitive  in 
nature  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
be  imposed  without  any  wrongful  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  That 
appalls  me.  The  criminal  law  require- 
ment of  a  guilty  mind,  or  I  guess  as  we 
learned  in  law  school,  as  the  professors 
like  to  say  it,  mens  rea.  is  a  perfect 
analogy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
specific  comments  on  that  issue  with  re- 
gard to  tiie  zoning  context.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  realize  that  if  the  effects  test 
were  consistently  applied  in  the  zonmg 
area,  very  few.  if  any.  zoning  ordinances 
would  be  held  to  be  lawiul  Most  efforts 
to  promote  community  health,  safety, 
beauty,  residential  character,  property 
values,  and  other  very  laudable  objec- 
tives of  zoning,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasuig  the  cott  of  housing,  and.  there- 
fore, the  similar  effect  of  limiting  access 
by  lower  income  individuals 

Since  various  ethmc  and  other  popu- 
lation groups  differ  in  their  wealth  and 
income  characteristics,  the  impact  of 
zonmg  or  other  land  use  practices  on 
these  various  groups  is  indeed  dispro- 
portionate. So-called  "underrepresenta- 
tion"  of  some  groups  and  "overrepre- 
sentation  "  of  others  is  thus  quite  inevita- 
ble if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  zon- 
ing and  other  land  use  planning. 

In  addition  to  advocating  an  effects 
test  based  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
actions  have  the  effect  of  limiting  access 
by  protected  groups  disproportionately, 
some  social  engineers  in  this  country 
seem  to  believe  that  an  additional  step 
should  b?  taken  to  get  away  from  con- 
gressional intent  Broader  effects  tests 
would  make  unlaw ful  even  actions  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  aecess  to  all 
groups  equally,  and  which  would  thereby 
delay  the  achievement  of  "proportion- 
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ate"  representation  for  the  protected 
groups. 

Such  a  test  would  make  unlawful  local 
practices  by  predominantly  white  com- 
munities that  tend  toward  maintenance 
of  the  character  of  the  community  not  in 
the  racial  sense  but  in  the  sense,  for 
example  of  placing  limitations  on  new- 
construction  or  in  other  pohcies  designed 
to  maintain  what  they  define  as  an  exist- 
ing population  density  and  suburban  or 
rural  lifestyle  as  defined  by  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  are  fev^- 
actions  that  present  such  a  potential  for 
ethnic  conflict  as  the  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  local  land  use 
decisions  which  have  been  made  for  en- 
tirely proper  purposes  and  yet  which  are 
not  consistent  with  the  "visions  of  the 
good  '  as  held  by  certain  well-meaning 
but  rather  tunnel-visloned  folk  within 
this  community. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
allow  HUD.  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Federal  courts  to  go  much  further 
down  that  very  dangerous  road  In  the 
zoning  area 

Let  me  say  t.hat  I  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Park  County  Planning  &  Zoning 
Cf^mmi.ssion  many  years  ago.  which  was 
the  most  hideous  public  service  job  I 
have  ever  held  During  the  6  years  on 
that  particular  commission.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  just  about  everything. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  although  the 
most  timely  area  of  controversy  is  zoning, 
because  of  certain  recent  initiatives  of 
the  Departmen'  of  Justice  in  which  the 
effects  test  is  being  applied,  there  is  even 
less  justification  for  enlisting  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  against  pri- 
vate individuals  who  have  not  intended 
to  do  any  wrong. 

If  the  owner  of  a  small  apartment 
building  has  imposed  a  rule  that  tenants' 
Incomes  be  at  least  equal  to  a  certain 
multiple  of  rent  or  that  there  would  be 
no  children  because  of  the  desire  of  his 
other  tenants  and  he  has  no  intent  to 
discriminate,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  interfere  to  reduce  his 
freedom. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
explain  why  I  believe  that  if  this  bill  is 
to  CO  forward,  congressional  intent  must 
be  restored  and  the  dispute  among  the 
circuits  of  the  United  States  must  be  re- 
solved now  and  not  left  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  later  Congress. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides for  the  intent  test  in  two  specific 
situations  Minimum  lot  size  zoning  or- 
dinances and  real  estate  appraisals. 

I  introduced  and  cosponsored  the  first 
of  those  provisions  myself,  and  supported 
the  second  one  in  committee  because  the 
broader  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hatch  was  defeated  in  earlier  commit- 
tee votes,  even  though  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple which  can  justify  the  intent  test 
in  the.se  specific  situations  but  not  in 
others. 

The  combination  of  these  two  specific 
provisions  with  the  committee's  defeat 
of  the  broader  intent  test  amendment 
and  the  language  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  inaccurately  describes  exist- 
ing law.  are  likely  to  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  intent  of  this  Congress  that  an 


effects  test  should  generally  be  applied. 
That  would  certainly  be  too  bad. 

Second,  the  strengthening  of  title 
VIII's  enforcement  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  proper  legal  standard  be  applied 
to  determine  whether  discrimination  has 
occurred  The  opportunity  for  serious 
harm  to  defendants  who  have  intended 
no  wrong  is  obviously  much  greater  the 
stronger  the  enforcement  that  is  avail- 
able 

Mr  President,  the  primary  argument 
against  an  intent  test  is  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  for  HUD  and  the  com- 
plaining person  to  win  the  cases.  That 
IS  the  argument. 

I  must  share  with  my  colleagues. 
frankly,  and  as  an  attorney  for  20  years. 
that  I  find  that  concept  to  be  very,  very 
disturbing.  Since  when  has  fairness  or 
justice  been  determined  by  whether  it 
consistently  benefits  one  class  or  another 
in  a  peculiar  or  particular  type  of  con- 
troversy It  was  never  intended  that 
fairness  or  justice  be  stretched  to  in- 
corporate that. 

Indeed,  this  argument  totally  begs  the 
question,  which  Ls:  What  does  Congress 
seek  to  accomplisli''  Does  it  seek  to  pro- 
hibit discriminatory  actions,  or.  rather, 
does  It  .seek  to  prohibit  any  actions,  or 
even  any  omissions,  that  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  providing  the  most  housing  for 
favored  groups? 

If  it  Ls  the  former,  then  not  only  should 
the  proper  test  make  the  prosecution  of 
cases  that  do  not  invoke  discriminatory 
intent  more  difficult,  the  test  should  in- 
deed make  that  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  a  state  of  mind  requirement  in  this 
area  does  not  require  mindreadmg  any 
more  than  such  a  requirement  does  in 
other  areas  of  both  the  civil  and  the 
criminal  law.  Discriminatory  intent  may 
be  shown  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
such  as  the  historical  background  of  a 
decision,  the  specific  sequence  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  challenged  action, 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  depar- 
tures from  regular  operating  procedures, 
contemporary  statements  of  involved 
liarties,  as  well  as  the  disproportionate 
impact  or  effect  of  an  action. 

These  factors  were  noted  by  the  Su- 
[jreme  Court  in  the  famous  Arlington 
Heights  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  showing  that  the  act  of  a 
local  government  had  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  different  ethnic  groups  Ls  not 
sufficient  in  it.self  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Hth  amendment.  Further- 
more, the  intent  test  does  not  require  a 
showing  that  the  discriminatory  intent 
was  the  only  motivation  for  an  act.  Once 
any  discriminatory  motive  has  been 
shown,  the  burden  is  shifted  to  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  that  the  same  decision 
would  have  resulted  even  without  the 
improper  motive 

According  to  some,  the  efferts  test  is 
only  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  a  .showing  by  the  plaintiffs  of  dis- 
criminatory effect.  The  defendant  would 
then  be  required  to  prove  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  his  purpose 
was  not  discriminatory. 

Even  if  the  effects  test  were  limited 
to  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof,  it 


would    be    improper    and   it    should   be 

remembered  that  this  burden-shifting 
theory  is  not  the  theory  which  the  Justice 
Department  appears  to  be  applying  nor 
the  theory  of  all  of  the  courts  support- 
ing an  effects  test 

A  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  delendant  is  not  common  m  the 
law.  It  has  generally  been  used,  one.  when 
the  defendants  position  is  inherently 
less  plausible — for  example,  when  the 
legislature  might  make  a  finding  that 
certain  fact  situations  are  generally 
linked  so  that  the  proving  of  one  would 
create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
second  existed:  or.  two.  if  the  defendant 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  ascertain  and 
prove  material  facts 

The  first  situation  does  not  appear 
applicable  at  all.  since  there  is  not  nec- 
essary connection  between  discrimina- 
tory effect  and  dLscriminatorv-  intent. 
The  second  situation  is  also  not  appli- 
cable. 

The  plaintiff's  burden  of  proving  the 
existence  of  discriminatory  intent 
through  circumstantial  and  other  evi- 
dence such  as  express  statements,  mclud- 
mg  those  that  could  be  available  through 
subpena,  is  no  more  difBcult  than  a  de- 
fendant's burden  m  showing  the  absenc 
of  any  improper  intent — which  is.  as  wi 
de'^ne  it.  the  proving  of  a  negative,  a 
most  difficult  task,  as  we  all  have  come  to 
know. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  plain- 
tiff must  show  only  that  an  improper 
intent  was  involved  He  need  not  show 
that  it  was  the  only  intent  That  is  a 
serious  flaw  and.  at  that  point,  then, 
under  existing  law.  the  burden  of  proof 
shifts   to   the   defendant. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  read  selec- 
tions from  several  circuit  court  opinions 
stating  that  title  Vin  calls  for  an  intent 
test  and  not  an  effects  test. 

The  first  is  a  case  reported  in  509 
Federal  Reporter  2d  Series  Dorothy 
Boyd.  Individually  And  On  Behalf  Of  All 
Others  Similarly  Situated,  was  the  plain- 
tiff m  th's  case  There  was  an  Inez 
Stonev.  an  intervenor-Dla'ntiff-apr>ellee. 
and  a  Lefrak  Organization  and  Life 
Realty,  inc..  defendants  and  appellants. 
It  was  argued  before  the  U  S  Court  of 
Appeals.  Second  Circuit,  in   1974. 

CIa.ss  action  wa?  broupht  on  behalf  of 
P'.ibllc  assistance  recipient  seeking  Injunctive 
and  declaratory  relief  on  ground  that  de- 
fendants' use  of  certain  financial  criteria  to 
determine  ellplblllty  'or  tenancy  In  their 
apartments  violated  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Civl]  Rights  Act  of  1866  The 
t'ni'ed  States  D.s'rict  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  Tom  C  Clark  Associate 
.ttistire  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Retired,  sitting  by  designation,  enlolned 
defendants  from  applying  the  criteria  to 
plaintiffs  and  a!!  others  similarly  situated, 
and  defendants  appealed  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Hays  C'lrrult  Judge,  held  that  defend- 
ants' requirement  that  an  applicant  have  a 
weekly  net  income  equal  to  at  least  90'",  of 
the  monthly  rental  of  the  apartment  applied 
Icr  or.  alternatively,  obtain  a  cosigner  of 
the  lease  whose  weekly  net  Income  was  equal 
to  110'^  of  the  month's  rent  which  require- 
men.t  was  applied  evenhandedly  to  all  ap- 
plicants violated  neither  Act  notwithstand- 
ing that  rule  excluded  almost  all  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  were  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan  and  that 
a  landlord  In  the  private  sector  Is  entitled 
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10  <h' <'>:<•  whom  he  will  accept  as  tenanU  as 
long  a.s  lie  does  not  discriminate  on  one  of  the 
statutorily  condemned  bases 

The  case  law  was  clear;  the  facts  were 
clear  The  Court  said,  at  one  point  in  the 
decision. 

[he  premise  of  plaintiffs'  argument  Is  that 
"|*|eUare   recipiency  must   he  seen   as 

the  functional  equivalent'  of  race  '  Appel- 
lees  brief  at  36.  Such  an  equivalency  be- 
tween race  and  income  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  James  v  Valtlerra. 
402  US.  137.  91  set  1331.  28  L  Ed  2d  678 
(1971)  Plaintiffs  In  that  case,  relying  on  a 
line  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  advanced 
by  plaintiffs  here,  challenged  an  article  uf 
the  California  state  constitution  which  pro- 
vided that  no  low- rent  housing  projects 
should  be  developed,  constructed  or  acquired 
by  a  state  public  body  until  the  project  was 
approved  by  the  majority  of  those  voting 
at  a  community  election  Despite  Implicit 
recognition  of  the  correlation  t>etwecn  racial 
minority  arid  low  Income,  the  Court  refused 
to  equate  the  two  factors  The  Court.  In 
upholding  the  validity  of  the  provision,  said 
"The  Article  requires  referendum  approval 
for  any  low-rent  public  housing  project,  not 
only  for  projects  which  will  lie  occupied  by 
a  racial  minority  ■  Id  at  141.  91  SCt  at  1333 

|2  5|  As  m  Valtierra,  supra,  the  rule  under 
consideration  here  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on 
distinctions  ba.sed  on  race  See  402  US.  at 
141.  91  set  1331  While  blacks  and  Puerto 
Klcans  do  not  have  the  same  access  to  I^ef  rak 
apartments  as  do  whites,  the  reason  for  this 
Ineqiukllty  is  not  racial  discrimination  but 
rather  the  disparity  In  economic  level  among 
these  groups.  While  a  showing  of  a  dispro- 
portionate effect  on  nonwhltes  is  sufficient 
to  require  application  of  the  compelling  state 
Interest  standard  in  the  context  of  an  equal 
protection  challenge  to  government  action, 
see,  eg.  Hunter  v  ErIckson.  393  U  S.  386. 
391-392.  89  SCt  557.  21  L  Ed  2d  616  (19  9). 
such  an  analysis  Is  inappropriate  in  the  con- 
text of  a  purely  private  action  asserting  a 
claim  of  racial  discrimination  A  business- 
man's differential  treatment  of  different  eco- 
nomic groups  is  not  necessarily  racial  dis- 
crimination and  Is  not  made  so  because  mi- 
norities are  statistically  overrepresented  in 
the  poorer  economic  groups  The  fact  that 
differentiation  in  eligibility  rales  for  de- 
fendants' apartments  Is  correlated  with  race 
proves  merely  that  minorities  tend  to  he 
poorer  than  is  the  general  population.  In 
order  to  utilize  this  correlation  to  establish 
a  violation  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act  on  the 
part  of  a  private  landlord,  plaintiffs  would 
have  to  show  that  there  existed  some  demon- 
strable prejudicial  treatment  of  minorities 
over  and  above  that  which  Is  the  inevitable 
result  of  disparity  in  Income  Of.  James  v 
Valtlerra.  supra  Just  as  this  court  will  not 
lmpo.se  even  on  the  government  an  aflRrma- 
tlve  duty  to  construct  low-Income  housing 
when  the  decision  not  to  build  Is  not  racially 
motivated.  Citizens  Committee  for  Faraday 
WiHKl  V  Lindsay.  507  P  2d  1065.  1071  (2d  Clr 
I«74):  Acevedo  v  Nassau  County.  500  F  2d 
1078.  108O  1081  (2d  Clr  1974).  so  we  will 
not  Impose  an  affirmative  duty  on  the  private 
landlord  to  accept  low  Income  tenants  ab-ient 
evidence  that  his  motivation  Is  racial  rather 
than  economic  in  origin 

The  conclusion  that  defendants'  seemingly 
neutral  rule  Is  In  fact  aimed  at  excluding 
a  ra<-lal  mlnoritv  finds  no  support  In  the 
record  The  percentage  of  blacks  In  appel- 
lants' apartments  (about  19  8'",  )  closely  ap- 
proximates the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the 
population  of  New  'York  City  (21  T)  There  is 
no  claim  that  black  public  assistance  re- 
cipients are  treated  differently  fr.:<m  white 
public  a<i.sistance  recipients  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  public  assistance  recipients 
have  been  excluded  from  Lefrak  apartments 
for  any  reason  other  than  Inability  to  meet 


the  financial  standard  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  Indicates  that  whe:i  the  finan- 
cial standard  could  be  met  as.  for  example, 
by  obtaining  an  acceptable  co-signer,  public 
assistance  recipients.  Including  those  belonj;- 
ing  to  minority  ethnic  groups,  were  rented 
apartments  on  the  same  terms  as  were  any 
other  qualifying  applicants  To  use  ethnic 
di-strlbutlcn  of  tenants  excluded  from  appel- 
lants' apartments  as  a  basis  for  Inferring  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  this  situation  is  like 
imputing  discriminatory  motives  to  producers 
of  high  priced  goods  because  sucfh  goods  more 
often  find  their  way  Into  the  hands  of 
wealthier  white  consumers  than  Into  the 
hands  of  the  poor  As  this  court  has  said  In 
the  context  of  the  equal  protection  clause. 
"|t|he  mere  fact  that  a  requirement,  other- 
wise proper,  may  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  poor,  does  not  render  It  Invtaid.  .  .  ." 
English  v  Town  of  Huntington.  448  FSd  319. 
324  (2a  Clr    1971) 

|6|  A  landlord  In  the  private  sector"  is 
entitled  to  choose  whom  he  will  accept  as 
tenants  as  long  as  he  does  not  discriminate 
on  one  of  the  statutorily  condemned  bases 
Certainly  he  may  seek  assurance  that  pros- 
pective tenants  will  be  able  to  meet  their 
rental  responsibilities  "|T|here  is  no  require- 
ment that  welfare  recipients,  or  any  other  In- 
dividuals, may  secure  apartments  with- 
out re;?ard  to  their  ability  to  pay  "  Male  v. 
Crossroads  Associates.  469  P  2d  616.  622  (2d 
Clr    1972) 

Plaintiffs  claim  that  the  90",  rule,  and 
Indeed  any  economic  standard  computed  on 
a  percentage-of-l-icom?  basis.  Is  an  Inappro- 
priate measure  of  a  public  assistance  recip- 
ient's rent-payln?  ability  because,  unlike  the 
working  person  the  amount  which  a  recipient 
receives  for  his  non-shelter  needs  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
shelter  allowance  "  and  because  lncrea5ed 
shelter  allowances  can  be  obtal  ied  by  recip- 
ients If  approved  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  While  It  may  be 
true  that  a  public  assistance  recipient's  abil- 
ity to  pay  rent  Is  related  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Services'  willingness  to  approve 
shelter  allowances,  the  private  landlord  In 
choosing  his  tenants  is  free  to  uie  any 
grounds  he  likes  so  long  as  no  discriminatory 
purpose  Is  shown  See  Madloon  v  Jeffers.  494 
P2d  114.  116-117  (4th  Clr  19741  .  Pu"hslev  v 
3750  Lake  Shore  Drive  Cooperative  Building. 
463  P2d  1055.  1056  (7th  Clr  1972)  His  choice 
Is  not  limited  by  any  obligation  to  accom- 
modate a  special  class  of  low  Income 
applicants 

Plaintiffs'  reliance  on  Orlggs  v  Duke 
Power  Co  401  US  424.  91  SCt  849.  28 
LEd2d  158  (1971)  and  other  cases  Inter- 
preting the  Fair  Employment  Act.  42  US  C 
!  rOOCe  ei  sei  (1970)  Is  misplaced  The 
"business  necessity"  test  developed  In  that 
context,  whereby  employers  must  demon- 
strate the  biulness  necessity  of  employment 
tests   which    ha»e   an    unequal    Impact   on 

•  There  Is  concededly  no  state  action  In  this 
case. 

■  Public  &.sslstance  recipients  receive  a 
grant  issued  semi-monthly  to  meet  shelter 
and  other  needs  New  'York  Social  Services 
Law  5  131-a  (McKlnney's  Consol  Laws.  c.  55, 
1974).  The  amount  they  receive  for  food, 
clothing,  and  other  non-shelter  needs  Is  fixed 
by  statute  and  Is  based  on  a  statewide 
"standard  of  need"  Id  Phelter  needs  (rent) 
of  the  recipient  household  are  met  on  an 
"as  paid"  basis.  I.e.  whatever  the  household 
actually  pays  for  shelter,  and  there  are  no 
upper  limits  on  this  portion  of  their  grant. 
A  recipient  obtains  a  shelter  allowance  by 
first  locating  an  apartment  to  rent,  and  then 
requesting  approval  of  the  rental  from  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices; however,  approval  Is  not  given  until  a 
landlord  has  agreed  to  rent  a  particular 
apartment  to  the  recipient. 


minority  Job  applicants,  has  never  been 
applied  in  any  Kalr  H-u.slng  Art  case  either 
public  or  private,  and  we  find  it  to  be  Inap- 
posite here  Cf  Jefferson  v  Hackney  406 
US  535,  549  n  19,  92  SCt.  1724.  32  LEd2a 
286   I  1972) 

Plaintiffs  have  contended  that  the  90'; 
rule  Is  uiie-.enlv  a:iplipd  in  that  the  income 
of  welfare  recipients  was.  In  efTect  dismissed 
out  of  hand  as  insutlirlent  while  the  Inconip 
of  the  working  family  was  carefully  explored 
and  all  non-ca.sh  bonuses  Included  In  order 
to  enhance  the  possibility  of  acceptance 
Not  only  is  this  contention  Irrelevant  to  the 
Issue  of  racial  discrimination  but  defendants 
have  denied  that  their  rule  Is  thus  applied 
In  any  event,  plaintiff's  omtentlon  Ignores 
the  fact  that  even  if  liberal  allowance  Is 
made  for  non-cash  benefits  and  Increased 
shelter  allowances,  welfare  recipients  would 
still  ha\e  to  pay  u  di.'>proportlonate  amount 
(from  47  8  ;  to  64  8'"  I  of  their  Income  for 
rent  In  order  to  live  In  appellants'  apart- 
ments Ctinversely,  If  an  individual  could 
meet  the  minimum  Income  level  necessary 
to  comply  with  tlie  90';  rule,  calculated  a: 
trial  to  be  110.600  per  annum,  he  would  be 
precluded  from  remaining  a  welfare  reclp- 
lent  Consequently,  defendants'  so  called 
"uneven  application"  of  their  rule,  if  it 
occurred.  Is  merely  an  acknowledgment  of 
irrefutable  mathematical  facts  and  Is  cer- 
tainly not  Indicative  of  racially  discrimina- 
tory t>ehavlor. 

Similarly  because  there  has  been  no  find- 
ing of  racially-motivated  discrimination 
appellants  have  not  violated  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866.  42  U  S.C  f  1982  (1970).  See 
Jones  V  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co..  392  US  409 
421.  88  SCt  2188.  20  I,  Ed  2d  1189  il968). 
Madison  v  Jeffers.  494  P  2d  114  116  117  (4th 
Clr  1974  J ;  Pughsley  v  3750  Lake  Shore 
Drive  Cooperative  Building.  463  F2d  1055. 
1056  (7th  Clr    1972). 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  is  reversed 

MANSFIELD.   Circuit   Judge    i dissenting) 

With  due  respect,  the  majority  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
erroneous  concept  that.  In  order  to  establish 
a  Violation  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  42 
use  5  3301  et  seq  .  direct  evidence  of  a 
racially  discriminatory  motive  or  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  alleged  violator  must  be 
adduced  In  my  view  such  proof  Is  not 
required. 

On  the  burden  of  proof,  the  Court 
went  on  to  say; 

In  recognition  of  the  old  adage  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  to  make  out  a 
prima  facie  violation  of  the  Act  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  challenged  prac- 
tice excludes  a  disproportionately  high  per- 
centage of  minority  persons  as  compared  with 
non-mlnorlty  The  burden  of  going  forward 
with  a  non-racial  Justification  should  then 
shift  to  the  person  using  the  practice 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
burden  of  proof. 

That  is  another  quote  from  the  dis- 
sent I  wanted  to  share  that. 

I  have  another  case  and  I  think  por- 
tions of  this  are  imiwrtant. 
[United    States    Court    of    Appeals.    Fourth 

Circuit] 
STLVEsrcH    Madison    rr    al..    Appellants,    v 
William   H    Jeffers.   Appellee,   No    73-1097 

Argued  Nov   6.  1973 

Decided  March  20,  1974 

Rehearing  Denied  May  2,  1974 

Action  under  civil  rights  laws  and  Pair 
Housing  Act  on  claim  that  defendant  had 
unlawfully  discriminated  by  refusing  to  sell 
land  to  plaintiffs  because  they  viere  blacK 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  at  Florence,  Robert 
P.    Chapman,   J.,   dismissed   the  action  and 
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pialntlRs  appeal  The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
mat  evidence  supported  linduigs  that  dc- 
'endant  had  taken  land  off  market  for  in- 
come tax  reasons  not  race,  and  that  plaintiffs 
had  not  communicated  willingness  to  pur- 
chase at  time  whcu  property  was  for  sale 

.'^rmed, 

Buizner.  Circuit  Judge,  dissented  and  filed 

opinion. 

In  that  case,  the  Court  said  in  a  per 
curiam  opinion: 

Sylvester  Madison,  his  wife,  and  son 
brought  this  action  under  42  USC  S5  1981 
and  1982.  and  42  USC.  §  3601  et  seq.  (Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968).  alleging  that  WUUam 
H  Jeffers  had  unlawfully  discriminated 
against  them  in  refusing  to  sell  land  to  them 
because  they  were  black  Ihe  district  court, 
sitting  without  a  Jurj'.  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  ore  tenus.  in  open  court, 
found  that  Jeffers  had  taken  the  land  off  the 
market  for  Income  tax  reasons,  not  race. 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  communi- 
cated a  willingness  to  purchase  at  a  time 
when  the  property  was  for  sale,  and  dis- 
missed the  action  The  crucial  Issue  on  this 
appeal  Is  whether  these  findings  ol  fact  are 
clearly  erroneous  and  require  reversal  under 
FRCP  52(a).  Because  the  record  supports 
the  findings  of  the  district  court,  we  affirm 

Jeffers  bought  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of 
approximately  298  acres  In  1940.  and  known 
as  the  Home  Place.  He  also  purchased  a  one- 
third  undivided  Interest  in  a  nearby  tract 
of  land  in  the  same  community  known  as 
the  Jeffers  Place,  which  he  owned  with  his 
father-in-law  and  one  Brunson.  Both  the 
Home  Place  and  the  Jeffers  Place  are  on  TV' 
Road  Jeffers  began  selUnR  land  from  the 
Home  Place  In  1942.  but  the  sales  were 
sporadic  until  1960.  when  he  beaan  selling; 
an  average  of  two  tracts  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  money  to  educate  his  five 
children  The  years  1964  and  1971.  In  each  of 
which  Jeffers  sold  three  lots,  were  the  onlv 
years  In  which  he  had  conveyed  more  than 
two  lots  from  the  Home  Place  '  Jeffers  and 
the  other  co-owners  also  sold  lots  and  tracts 
from  the  Jeffers  Place,  through  Brun.son  as 
the  agent,  and  also.  In  at  lea.st  one  in.stance, 
through  Martin  Real  Estate  Company  Jef- 
fers had  llmlteu  his  sales  trom  the  Home 
Place  each  year  because  he  had  been  advised, 
albeit  erroneously,  that  If  he  .sold  more  than 
five  parcels  a  year,  he  would  lose  his  rlpht 
to  capital  pains  tax  status  on  the  sales  »  He 
also  had  an  averacc  yearly  Income  from 
sources  other  than  land  sales  of  onlv  $4  000, 
and  he  testified  that.  In  addition  to  his  capi- 
tal gains  status,  he  wanted  to  keep  his  in- 
come taxes  to  a  minimum, 

Jeffers.  at  the  request  of  a  niece  s  husband 
who  worked  for  Martin  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany (Martin  Co  i .  allowed  twelve  lots  from 
the  Home  Place  to  be  listed  for  sale  with  the 
Martin  Company  during  1970,  Thereafter,  a 
POR  SALE  sign  was  placed  on  this  property 
listing  Martin  Company  as  the  agent,  and 
Martin  Company,  from  time  to  time,  ran 
advertisements   for  sale  of   the   property   In 

•In  1971,  there  were  three  transfers  from 
the  Home  Place,  but  one  of  them  had  been 
contracted  for  in  1970,  a  year  in  which  no 
other  sales  were  made  from  the  Home  Place 
One  of  the  1971  conveyances  was  an  ex- 
i-hange  of  property.  In  1971,  three  parcels 
were  sold  from  the  Jeffers  Place 

•Jeffers'  testimony  Is  unclear  as  to  whether 
he  thought  the  live  sales  were  from  each 
tract,  or  from  the  Home  Place  and  Jeffers 
tract  combined  At  any  rate,  the  combined 
sales  from  both  tracts  never  exceeded  five  in 
any  one  year,  unless  the  sale  contracted  for 
In  1970  is  counted  In  the  year  1971  He  never 
discussed  his  Income  tax  with  an  attorney 
or  accountant,  rather  relying  on  Brun.son,  a 
real  estate  agent. 


the  Florence  newspaper  These  advertise- 
ments were  run  at  Martin  Company  s  iii- 
stance,  and  JefTers  was  not  consulted  prior 
to  their  publication  He  was  not  aware  the 
advertisements  were  inadvertently  contin- 
ued m  the  paper  after  the  listing  contract 
expired  July  31    1971, 

Dunnp  the  summer  of  1971.  Madison  no- 
ticed the  FOR  SALE  signs  on  the  property 
and  the  newspaper  advertisements  concern- 
ing the  property  On  August  13.  1971.  Madi- 
son contacted  L  A  Tallon.  an  empIo..ee  of 
Martin  Company,  who  thereafter  took  Mr 
and  Mr.-;  Madlsun  to  look  at  the  property. 
The  Madibons  expressed  interest  In  two  dif- 
ferent lots  belonging  to  Je.'Ters,  but  they 
were  also  interested  m  other  land  In  the 
vicinity  Tallon  was  not  sure  what  the  Madi- 
sons  wanted  to  buy.  as  they  had  also  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  some  lots  in  the  area  that 
were  commercial  property.  Tallon  did  advise 
the  Madisons  that  they  should  make  a  de- 
posit If  they  wanted  to  buy.  but  the  Madi- 
sons said  they  wanted  to  investigate  the 
matter  further,  and  did  not  make  a  deposit 
After  the  Madisons  left,  Tallon  called  Jeffers 
to  advise  him  of  the  prospective  buyers,  and 
Jeffers  immediately  told  Tallon  that  he 
could  not  sell  any  more  land  because  of  tax 
reasons,  Tallon  did  not  did  not  advise  Jeffers 
at  that  time  that  the  Madisons  were  black, 
nor  did  JefTers  know  It, 

Madison  did  make  subsequent  inquiries 
about  other  available  property  for  sale  in 
the  area;  he  also  apparently  made  inquiries 
concerning  a  title  check  on  Jeffers'  land  he 
had  been  shown. 

On  August  16,  1971,  three  days  after  their 
initial  visit  to  the  land  with  Tailon,  Madison 
attempted  to  call  Jeffers,  who  was  not  a",, 
home.  Madison  left  word  for  Jeffers  to  re- 
turn Ills  call.  Jeffers  did  return  the  call  on 
the  same  day.  and  talked  to  Mrs  Madison 
Mrs  Madison  apparently  asked  Jeffers  if  he 
owned  property  adjacent  to  his  lots  with  the 
FOR  SALE  Eign  on  them,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  The  conversation,  taken  as 
a  whole  certainly  Indicates  that  the  Madi- 
sons had  not  specifically  narrowed  their 
search  for  property  to  lots  owned  by  Jeffers. 
and  Mrs  Madison  testified  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  find  out  who  owned  other  property  in 
the  area  of  the  Home  Place  Jeffers  did  not 
tell  Mrs,  Madison  that  his  property  was  not 
for  sale  at  this  time,  and  she  did  not  ques- 
tion him  as  to  the  specific  property  that  he 
owned. 

The  Madisons  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
any  further  with  either  Martin  Company  or 
Jeffers  until  Auptist  20.  1971  On  that  tiate. 
Madison  told  Tallon  that  they  would  buy 
Jeffers'  land,  and  Tallon  told  Madison  that 
Jeffers  refused  to  .sell  for  tax  reasons  Tallon 
then  went  to  see  Jeffers  personally  Jeffers 
reiterated  to  Tallon  his  refusal  to  Fell,  and 
Tallon  informed  Jeffers  that  the  p'ospects 
were  colored  people:  Jeffers  responded  that 
he  was  not  prejudiced,  and  repeated  that  he 
would  not  sell  "any  more  of  It  on  account 
of  tax  purposes"  ' 

The  following  day.  Aucust  21,  1971.  Madi- 
son callei  Jeffers  and  asked  If  the  reason  he 
would  not  sell  was  because  Madison  wi"^ 
black  Jeffers  responded  that  it  was  not,  .»nd 
again  reiterated  the  tax  rea.son  for  not  so'i- 
Ing, 

The  Madisons  obviously  concluded  tha* 
Jeffers  was  not  sincere  In  his  refusal  'o  sell 
for  tax  reasons,  and  they  filed  a  comp'aint 


'  Jeffers'  recollection  Is  that  he  talked  to 
Mrs  Madison  on  the  telephone  after  Tallon 
came  to  see  him.  The  time  sequence  followed 
for  convenience  here  Is  that  expressed  by  the 
Madisons  ''n  all  events.  Jeffers  did  not  know 
the  Madisons  were  black  un'il  advised  in 
his  second  conversation  with  Tallon,  and  he 
had  refused  to  sell  the  property  when  he  first 
talked  to  Tallon,  before  he  knew  their  race. 


with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  iHLD  on  December  30.  197;, 
al.eging  that  Jeffers  refused  to  sell  'hem  land 
because  ihey  were  black  They  did  not  com- 
municate w.th  Jeffers  in  1972.  after  Lis  new- 
tax  year  began,  to  see  If  he  would  then  sell 
to  them 

|1,  2|  The  district  court  concluded  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  Jeffers  failure  ;o  sell 
because  of  the  Madisons'  race,  color,  rel.gion. 
or  national  origin,  and  found  that  Jeffers  In 
fact  re''..sed  to  sell  tiecause  of  legitimate  tax 
reasons  The  record  clearly  shows  that  Jeflers 
consistently  stated  he  would  not  seil  for  tax 
reasons,  both  before  and  after  hi  discovered 
that  the  prospective  purchasers  were  black 
There  was  little  or  no  evidence  to  indicate 
racial  bias,  other  than  the  Madisons'  belief 
that  this  was  the  reason  Th3  record  also 
supports  the  finding  of  the  list-ici  court 
that  the  Madisons  never  indicated  to  Jeffers 
or  his  real  estate  agent  a  willingness  to  pur- 
chase the  property  during  the  time  it  was 
available  for  sale  The  civil  rights  statutes 
as  interpreted  make  clear  that  one  who  sells 
or  leases  real  estate  "ihas'  a  right  to  refuse 
approval  on  any  honest  basis  unrelated  to 
the   race   of   the   prospective   purchaser 

That  is  the  fact  situation  in  a  case 
which,  under  the  proposed  leg:islation, 
would  be  tried  first  by  an  administrative 
law  judge,  which,  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  parts  of  the  legislation, 
especially  when  you  have  a  cienalty  as 
you  do  under  this  particular  legislation. 

It  obviously  is  troubling  enough  to  a 
man  of  the  robes  who  sits  on  the  judiciaJ 
bench  to  deal  with  these  types  of  cases, 
and  I  seriously  question  the  opinions  that 
would  come  dovm  from  an  administrative 
law  judge. 

There  was  a  dissent  in  that  case,  and 
I  quote  a  tad  of  it : 

When  a  person  announces  withdrawal  of 
property  from  the  marV-.et  after  he,  or  his 
agent,  learns  that  the  prospective  purchaser 
IS  black,  I  would  require  him  to  prove  that 
Withdrawal  served  a  business  or  other  ra- 
tional purpose 

So  even  there  the  dissent  is  limited 
to  shifting  the  burden  of  proof.  At  any 
rate,  even  this  is  rejected  by  the  major- 
ity. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  share  one  other 
interesting  statement  from  the  case  of 
Pughsley  v.  3750  Lake  Shore  Drive  Co- 
operatne  Building,  which  is  a  case  at  463 
F,2d  1055.  That  was  a  case  in  which  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Dlinois  dismissed  an  action  at  the 
close  of  hearings  on  appUcation  for  pre- 
liminary injunction  and  the  plamtiffs 
appealed, 

Mr,  President.  I  see  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr 
HtTMPHREY.  has  arrived  in  the  Chamber, 
obviously  stirred  from  his  quarters  by  my 
magnificent  remarks.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
complete  my  speech  at  a  later  time  and 
that  it  not  count  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  also 
in  yielding  express  to  Senator  HrMPHREY 
that  Senator  Thttrmond  requests  that 
Senator  Humphrey  be  available  to  re- 
ser\'e  approximately  10  minutes  of  our 
time  with  a  few  prcxiedural  motions  and 
he  will  have  those  prepared  in  a  few 
moments. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nfw  Hamp.shite  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  NfA  Hamp  hire  has  1  hour. 

Mr  HUMPHHKY  Mr  President.  I 
was  informed  I!  i'  :'  Aould  be  arranged 
that  the  di.stiii>;i.i  ;!■ 'i  minority  leader 
would  yield  me  1  hour  of  his  time.  Was 
that  not  accomplished? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  record  of  that  having  been 
done  at  this  point 

Mr    HUMPHREY    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  this  eve- 
ning to  discu.ss  legislation  that  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  this  country,  S.  506. 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1980. 

It  Ls  a  bill  that  deserves  much  thought 
and  deliberation.  It  addresses  the  right 
of  every  citizen  in  this  country  to  live 
where  he  is  economically  able  to  live. 

This  fundamental  issue,  however,  is 
one  which  is  often  clouded  by  emotion 
and  politics. 

In  the  ensuing  controversy,  the  im- 
pact features  of  the  administrative  law- 
process  provided  m  the  bill,  the  inherent 
problems  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  strength- 
ening provisions  el.sewhere  in  the  leg- 
islation, are  overlooked  because  of  tlie 
emotional  outcry. 

What  IS  necessary  Is  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  support  a  proposal  which 
would  provide  easier  access  to  the  courts 
for  the  true  victim  of  discrimination  in 
an  expedited  proceeding  through  the 
utilization  of  the  Federal  magistrates, 
nearly  500  of  whom  are  in  place  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts  throughout  the 
country. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Sunday.  October  5.  1980 
This  editorial  addresses  my  two  major 
concerns  with  this  bill,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  provisions  and  the  effects 
test  issue.  The  article  is  entitled  Fair 
Housing  Deficiencies." 

It  Is  Just  as  well  that  the  fair  housing 
proposal  did  not  come  up  In  the  Senate  In  the 
Jumbled  days  l)efore  the  election  recess 
Better  to  leave  It  (or  the  lame-duclc  session 
in  November  when  two  aspects,  also  con- 
tained In  the  House  version,  can  be  debated 
as  their  sensitivity  demands  And.  we  trust. 
be  modified. 

One  must  look  hard  to  find  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  strengthening  the  Open 
Housing  Act  of  1968  That  law  was  largely  an 
exhortation,  relying  on  reconciliation  a»  the 
primary  enforcement  mechanism,  and  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  negligible  But  If  the  law 
has  not  been  toothless,  as  supporters  of  the 
new  proposal  maintain,  neither  does  It  pro- 
vide elTeotlve  redress  for  persistent  discrim- 
ination. 

The  new  fair  housing  prooosat  would 
establish  a  special  corps  of  administrative 
law  Judges  to  hear  and  decide  complaints: 
they  could  levy  fines  of  up  to  •10.000  for 
violations  This  means  that  charges  of  dis- 
crimination would  be  prosecuted,  judged  and 
decided  within  the  executive  branch  rather 
than  the  Judicial 

The  maor  argument  In  behalf  of  the 
administrative  law  Judges  Is  that  relief 
through  the  courts  has  not  been  sufBclently 


rapid.  Hlxpedlency.  in  and  of  Itself,  is  a  i>oor 
legislative  premise  To  negate  such  a  proce- 
dural nanklng  maneuver.  Sen.  Dennis  De- 
Conclnl. 

It  says  Republican  but  I  know  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  would  want  to  be  called 
a  Democrat. 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini.  of  Ari- 
zona— 

is  oderlng  a  sensible  amendment  to  insure 
due  process  and,  at  the  s^nie  time,  accelerate 
the  resolution  of  complaints.  Expedited  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  appropriately.  l)efore 
judicial  miiglstrates  This  would  provide  the 
right  to  trial  by  Jury,  compliance  with  rules 
ut  evidence  and  procedure  and.  far  from  leist. 
an  Independent  and  neutral  Judge. 

Further,  to  create  jet  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, when  an  appropriate  forum  for 
adjudication  already  exists,  amounts  to  an- 
other exercise  In  statlsm. 

That  brings  us  to  an  even  greater  deB- 
clency  in  the  House  bill  and  the  measure 
pending  in  the  Senate — a  mischievous  murk- 
iness  o.er  what  would  constitute  dLscrlmma- 
tlon  "because  of"  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin  or  physical  handicap  under 
Title  VIII  of  the  1968  law.  Inlerprelallon  of 
this  provision  will  significantly  determine 
the  federal  governments  role  in  zoning  and 
land-use  decisions  of  local  communities 
where  contentions  of  housing  dlscrlmlna.tlon 
arise,  as  they  Increasingly  have  done 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  HUD  have 
adopted  a  test  for  determining  unlawful  dis- 
crimination that  "Is  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  Intent"  of  the  1968  law.  argue  Senators 
Thurmond.  Hatch.  Laxalt  and  Cochran  In  a 
convincing  Judiciary  Committee  minority 
report. ^'Rather  than  acepting  the  burden 
of  proving  whether  or  not  a  community  pos- 
sesses a  dtscrtmlnalory  Intent  In  adopting  a 
zoning  or  land-use  practice,  these  agencies 
have  begun  to  bring  suit  against  communi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  practices  that  have  the 
discriminatory  effect  of  "under-representa- 
tlon"  of  minorities  within  neighborhoods  or 
communities." 

An  "'efTect'"  of  discrimination  Is  an  elusive 
Interpretive  basis  The  Implications  could 
extend  even  to  "economic  status.'"  It  may  be 
more  difficult  to  establish  intent  to  discrimi- 
nate though  not  nearly  so  dllflcult  as  sup- 
porter- of  the  "effects  test'  contend  Circum- 
stantial evidence  can  establish  legal  Intent 

But  "'that  prosecutions  would  be  made 
more  or  less  difficult  is  not  nearly  as  rele- 
vant a  point  as  are  considerations  of  equity, 
due  process,  and  congressional  purpose,"  the 
minority  report  correctly  asserts  Senator 
Hatch  Intends  to  ofler  two  remedial  amend- 
ments, one  addre'islng  policy  l<^sues  such  as 
yonln*;  and  the  other  targeted  to  alleged 
violations  by  apartment  owners  and  home- 
sellers. 

The  DeConclnl  and  Hatch  modifications, 
we  believe,  are  vital  While  It  Is  desirable  to 
strengthen  the  Open  Hou>>lng  Act.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  the  means  to  that  end  do  not 
themselves  do  violence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  equity. 

Mr  President.  I  have  to  sav  that  in 
this  day.  after  we  have  learned  in  recent 
years  at  such  great  expense  so  manv  val- 
uable lessons  about  the  danger  of  bu- 
reaucracy, the  danger  of  concentrated 
power.  I  am  surprised  and  shocked  that 
we  would  even  have  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure containing  the  pernicious  and  ob- 
noxious elements  to  which  the  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Star  referred. 

Who  could  possiblv  believe  that  any 
legislative  body  would  recommend  giving 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develoimient  the  power  to  be  not  only 


the  prosecutor  but  the  judpe  at  the  same 
time,  the  power  to  levy  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  without  any  opportunity  to  the 
accused  party  to  a  trial  before  a  jury 
or  even  a  trial  before  a  judge  in  a  con- 
ventional sense?  It  is  outrageous,  utterly 
outrageous. 

Surely  the  great  electoral  change  just 
wrought  is  in  part  a  response  to  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  this  legislation 
embodies. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  for  fair  housing 
but  simoly  giving  a  bill  a  euphemistic 
title  that  is  so  often  the  ca>;e  around 
here  does  not  make  it  a  good  bill. 

I  commend  mv  colleagues  who  have  at 
considerable  discomfort  and  inconven- 
ience to  them.selves  and  their  families  de- 
cided to  make  a  fight  over  these  points 
at  a  time  when  it  would  be  very  much 
easier  to  turn  their  heads  and  close  their 
eyes  and  let  the  matter  .sail  by  and  sail 
on  into  historv  when  so  miny  other 
matters  are  fillini?  the  headlines  and 
their  actions  would  hardly  be  noticed,  at 
least  not  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  we  were 
discussing  the  implications  of  the  effects 
test.  As  I  have  said.  I  am  also  greatly 
concerned  about  the  application  of  this 
test,  as  Senator  Hatch  has  often  stated 
that  use  of  the  effects  test  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  transformed  the  Open 
Housing  Act  from  a  statute  prohibiting 
discriminatory  housing  practices  into 
one  mandating  representative  balance  of 
protected  groups. 

The  minority  views  of  Senators 
Thurmond.  Laxalt.  Hatch,  and  Cochran 
.n  the  Senate  committee  report  on  8. 
506  express  a  similar  concern. 

I  believe  these  views  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  our  consideration  of  this 
housing  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  test  versus  the 
use  of  a  di.scriminatory  intent  test,  the 
minority  views  begin  by  addressing  the 
following  question  with  regard  to  zoning 
and  land  use  policy  What  constitutes 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  handi- 
cap? 

The  answer  to  this  question  of  statu- 
tory construction  will  be  critical  in  de- 
termining the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  reviewing  the  zoning  and 
land-use  decisions  of  local  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

HUD  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
recently  adopted  a  test  for  determining 
unlawful  discrim  nation  that  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  original  Open  Housing  Act  in 
1968.  Rather  than  accepting  the  burden 
of  proving  whether  or  not  a  community 
possesses  a  discriminatory  intent  in 
adopting  a  zoning  or  land-u.se  practice, 
these  agencies  have  begun  to  bring  suit 
against  communities  on  the  basis  of 
practices  which  have  the  d'scriminatory 
effect  of  "under-representation"  of  mi- 
norities within  neighborhoods  or  com- 
munities. 

Use  of  this  "effects"  test  transforms 
title  VIII  from  a  measure  prohibiting 
discriminatory  actions  into  one  prohibit- 
ing any  actions  ttiat  do  not  affirmLitively 
contribute  to  representation  in  the  local 
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community  for  minority  or  other  '•pro- 
tected" groups. 

Through  use  of  thi.-;  test,  suits  have 
been  brought  against  communities  on 
the  basis  of  minimum  lot  size  require- 
ments, restrictions  upon  multifamily 
dwellings,  and  restrictions  upon  group 
homes  in  residential  neighborhoods  One 
community  has  been  sued  becau.se  it  re- 
fu.sed  to  participate  in  a  Federal  grant 
program  that  would  have  required  the 
construction  of  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  housing  Communities  have  t)een 
sued  for  act.s  of  omi.ssion.  as  well  as  acts 
of  commi.ssion 

HL'Ds  procedure  :s  to  use  statistics. 
For  example,  if  a  suburban  community 
lias  a  10-percent  minority  po'^)ulation 
while  the  neighbor. ng  metropolitan  area 
has  a  20-pcrcent  minor. ty  population, 
that  community  becomes  .su'^pect.  Any 
local  zoning  or  1-ind-u.se  jolicy  adopted 
by  that  community  is  suspect  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  does  not  affirmat  \ely  pro- 
mote the  "'proper"  20-pcrcent  minority 
balance. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  statis- 
tics tend  to  be  abii-ed  in  the  sense  that 
they  overlook  obvious  demographic  dif- 
ferences between  various  groups,  if  such 
an  interpretation  of  title  VIII  is  consist- 
ently used,  one  of  the  results  will  be  the 
de  facto  addition  of  "economic  status"  to 
the  list  of  traits  that  cannot  lawfully  be 
a  basis  for  discrimination  in  housing. 
The  result  would  he  a  direct  assault  upon 
local  zoning  and  land-use  prerogatives. 
Many,  even  most  land  use  practices — 
which  are  efforts  to  promote  community 
health,  safety,  beauty,  low  dens  ty.  resi- 
dential character,  property  values,  and  so 
forth — have  the  effect  of  increasm;.;  the 
cost  of  housing  and  therefore,  of  limiting 
access  by  lower  income  indiv. duals.  Since 
various  groups  differ  in  their  wealth  and 
income  charactcrist  cs.  the  impact  of 
zoning  or  land-use  practices  on  various 
groups  may  often  be  '"disparate"  ""Un- 
der-representation" of  some  groups  and 
"over-representation"  of  others  is  in- 
evitable if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  of 
zoning  and  land-use  plannini:. 

Similarly  su.'-pect  under  HUD's  test  are 
local  practices  by  predominantly  white 
communities  that  tend  toward  mainte- 
nance of  the  character  of  the  commu- 
nity, not  in  the  racial  sense,  but  in  the 
sense,  for  example,  of  placing  limitations 
upon  population  growth,  or  in  preferring 
single-family  detached  dwellings  to 
apartment  units  or  in  policies  designed 
to  maintain  a  middle  cla.ss  or  upper- 
middle  class  environment 

Whatever  any  of  us  may  think  about 
the  desirabihty  of  community  diversity 
or  heterogeneity.  I  believe  and  the  mi- 
nority views  state  that  decisions  on  these 
matters  remain  those  for  the  local  citi- 
zenry, provided  that  no  actions  are  taken 
with  an  intent  to  di.<;crim'nate  against 
groups  protected  by  title  VIII.  To  use 
any  other  test  for  discrimination  than 
an  intent  test  is  to  invest  overwhelming 
authority  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
utilize  their  own  notions  of  social  good 
to  restructure  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

The  views  go  on  to  state  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  authority  in  the  Open 
Housing  Act  of  1968  that  would  justify 


the  use  of  the  "effects"  test.  The  opera- 
tive language  makes  it  unlawful  to 
■  •  •  •  make  unavailable  or  deny  a  dwell- 
ing to  any  person  because  of  race,  color. 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin".  Public 
Law  93-383.  section  804iai.  Even  casual 
.scrutiny  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  makes  clear  that  Congress  under- 
stood this  provision  to  require  some  ele- 
ment of  racial  mot.vation.  Members  of 
Congress  state  repeatedly  that  the  act 
was  designed  to  reach  only  individuals 
motivated  by  discrimination.  For  ex- 
ample. Senator  Edward  Brooke,  one  of 
liie  most  active  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure, noted  that — 

A  person  can  sell  his  property  to  anyone 
lie  chooj>es  as  long  as  it  is  by  personal  choice 
and  not  because  of  molualions  of  discrimi- 
nation. 114  CO.SGEESSIONAL  RECORD  2283 
(1968). 

Representative  Peter  Rodino,  a  lead- 
ing House  spokesman,  observed  that  the 
b.ll  was  not  intended  to  ban  geographical 
discrjminaiion  "as  long  as  it  is  not  ra- 
cially motivated"  ill4  Congressional 
Record,  S17551  il966)>.  Senator,  now 
Vire  President.  Walter  Mondale.  re- 
marked that — 

The  bill  permits  an  owner  to  do  everjnhmg 
that  he  cculd  do  anyhow  with  his  prop- 
erty .  .  .  except  refuse  to  sell  it  to  a  person 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  color    That  is  all 

It  does  (114  CONGEESSIONAL  RECORD  5643. 
(1968) ). 

The  reason  why  these  and  other  state- 
ments were  phrased  in  terms  of  individ- 
ual homeowners,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  municipalities,  was  simply  that  Con- 
gress perceived  title  VIII  as  reaching 
primarily  private  discrimination.  See.  for 
example,  Otcra  v.  NYC  Housing  Author- 
Up  484  Fed  2d  1122.  1133  (2d  Circuit 
1973 1  iTitle  VIII  was  designed  primarily 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  private  housing  i .  It  was  not 
until  several  years  after  the  passage  of 
title  VIII  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  to  sue  communities  on  the  basis  of 
zoning  or  land-use  practices.  In  any 
event,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  any  standard  other  than 
an  intent  standard  was  to  be  applied  to 
either  municipal  or  private  discrimina- 
tion cases.  In  order  to  be  in  violation  of 
title  VIII.  each  must  undertake  to  make 
lijusing  unavailable  "because  of"  race, 
color,  religion,  .sex,  or  national  origin. 

It  IS  important  to  note  the  Court  opin- 
ions on  this  issue  The  Supreme  Court 
has  clearly  stated  that  public  actions. 
in  order  tj  be  violative  of  the  14th 
.imendmcnt  s  equal  protection  clause. 
must  be  committed  with  discriminatory 
intent  or  purpose  Washington  v  Davis 
426  US  229  a976':  Arlington  Heights 
v.  Metropolitan  Housing  Development 
Corp.  429  U.S.  252  il977i  lA  local  ofS- 
cials  refusal  to  zone  a  parcel  of  land  to 
accommodate  a  proposed  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  project  did  not  vio- 
late the  equal  protection  clause  because 
tliere  was  no  showing  of  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory intent  <  :  City  of  Mobile  v. 
Bnlden  'Docket  No  77-1844.  1980  •  As 
the  court  obser\"ed  in  Washington 
against  Davis: 

A  law  neutral  on  its  face  and  serving  enc's 
otherwise  within  the  power  of  government  to 
pursue  Is  not  invalid  under  the  equal  protec- 


tion clause  simply  because  It  may  kfl»ct  a 
greater  proportion  of  one  race  than  of  an- 
other   1426  US  229   242  I     i  Emphaals  added  I 

The  Court,  however,  has  been  unclear 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  statutes 
enacted  under  the  authonty  of  the  14th 
amendment  must  meet  this  same  stand- 
ard. Lower  courts  have  differed,  in  par- 
ticular, on  whether  or  not  discriminatory 
intent  is  required  under  title  VIII.  In  a 
sixth  circuit  case,  the  court  upheld  the 
right  of  a  commimity.  in  the  absence  of 
discriminatory  intent,  to  refuse  to  pass 
a  new  zoning  ordinance  decreasing  min- 
imum square  footage  requirements  on 
building  lots.  A  nonprofit  corporation 
had  brought  an  action  against  the  city 
on  the  basis  that  existing  lot  size  reqmre- 
ments  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  low -income  housing  units.  In 
rejectmg  the  "  effects "  test,  the  court 
noted  that — 

\^e  live  m  a  fr<«  society  The  time  has  not 
vei  armed  for  the  courts  to  strike  down  zon- 
ing laws  which  are  neutral  on  their  face  and 
valid  when  passeo  in  order  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  large  numbe.'-s  of  low  cost  public 
housing  units  in  a  nelgh'^orhood  where  they 
do  not  belong  and  wf-ere  property  owners,  re- 
lying on  zon:ng  laws,  have  invested  large 
sums  of  money  to  build  homes  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  families.  Joseph  Skillken  v. 
City  of  Toledo  528  F.2d   867  (6th  Ctr.  1975) 

The  fourth  circuit  similarly  rejected 
use  of  the  ""effects '  test  in  Madison  v 
Jefers  494  Fed  2d  114  '1974'.  while  the 
Second  Circuit  repudiated  the  test  in 
Boyd  V.  Lefrak  Organization  509  Fed.  2d 
1110  1975'  For  cases  allowing  the  test, 
see  Arlington  Heights  v  Metropolitan 
Drvelopm'^nt  Corp.  558  Fed.  2d  1283  '7th 
Cir.  1977*  :  U.S  v  Blackjack  508  Fed.  2d 
1179  '  Eighth  Cir  1974". 

Whichever  line  of  decisions  one  prefers 
to  relv  on.  I  believe  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  none  of  the  circuits  purported 
to  do  anvthing  other  than  construe  the 
present  statutory  language  of  title  Vm. 
Congress,  of  course,  remains  totally  free 
to  amend  or  clarify  this  language  in  any 
manner  that  it  desires.  The  minority 
views  go  on  to  state  that  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Hatch  in  com- 
m  ttee  would  expressly  require  that  zon- 
ing or  land-use  decisions,  in  order  to  be 
violative  of  title  VTII.  have  been  motivat- 
ed by  racial  or  other  impermissible  con- 
siderations. It  would  establish  a  clear 
intent  standard  for  violations  of  title 
VIII  arising  out  of  land-use  or  zoning 
actions  It  ls  important  to  emphasize  that 
such  a  standard  does  not  require  that 
there  be  evidence  of  overtly  bigoted  be- 
havior or  express  intentions  of  discrimi- 
nation. Intent,  for  purposes  of  title  vm. 
like  for  most  other  legal  purposes  could 
be  proved  through  circumstantial  evT- 
dence:  it  could  be  proved  through  an 
analysis  of  the  totality  of  circumstances 
existing  in  a  case. 

For  example,  apart  from  express  state- 
ments of  discriminatory  intent,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Arlington  Heights  noted 
a  variety  of  factors  that  could  be  con- 
sidered in  demonstrating  requisite  In- 
tent. These  include  the  historical  circum- 
stances in  a  community,  testimony  by 
participants  in  an  action,  the  sequence 
of  events  leading  up  to  a  decision,  the 
existence  of  deviations  from  standard 
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operating  procedures,  and  "any  other 
relevant  factor  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
included  amonK  the  factors  relevant  to 
the  intent  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  an 
action  has  a  disparate  impact  upon  dif- 
ferent ra.'ial  groups,  but  this  is  not  the 
only  factor  This  consideration  would  not 
be  dispositive  as  it  is  when  the  "eflects" 
test  IS  applied  Under  the  intent  test, 
large  disparities  in  impact  are  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  that  some  action  was 
undertaken  for  rurml  reason.s,  but  neith- 
er are  small  disparities  necessarily  in- 
dicative that  an  action  was  not  intended 
to  discriminate 

The  report  further  emphasizes  that 
the  use  of  the  etTects"  test  by  HUD  is 
not  merely  a  device  for  shifting  the 
burden  of  proof  in  hous'ng  discrimina- 
tion cases,  although  that  would  be  cause 
enough  for  opposing  the  test  it  is  rarely 
easy  to  prove  a  nesative.  such  as  lack  of 
intent  to  discriminate.  As  has  been  fre- 
quently noted,  however,  courts  that  have 
sanctioned  the  test  have  laid  down  an 
inflexible  rule:  Where  there  is  disparate 
impact,  there  is  a  title  VIII  violation. 

The  minority  views  state  that  the 
major  objection  that  has  been  raised  to 
the  intent  test  is  that  it  w  ill  malce  it  more 
difficult  to  prosecute  housing  discrimina- 
tion suits  against  individuals  or  commu- 
nities. This  IS  likely  to  be  marginally 
true  I  although  not  so  difficult  as  some 
would  have  one  believe  > . 

Mr  President.  I  tusk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  I  have  completed  this 
portion  of  my  speech  that  I  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  time  remaining  without 
it  being  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
TsoNGAsi  Is  there  objection?  If  not.  it  is 
so  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  need- 
less to  say  there  are  many  elements  of 
our  .system  of  justice  that  make  it  more 
difficult  to  prosecute  suits  successfully. 
For  example,  if  prosecutors  did  not  have 
to  prove  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  but  simply  had  to  satisfy  a  lesser 
standard,  prosecutions  would  be  much 
easier  to  obtain.  There,  quite  simply,  are 
other  relevant  considerations,  such  as 
equily  and  due  process  of  ihe  law.  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  incredible  no- 
tion that  the  Government  can  adduce 
violations  of  an  antidiscrimination  law 
m  the  absence  of  discriminatory  intent. 

What  authority  will  we  be  vestmg  in 
Washington  if  we  permit  continued  use 
of  the  "effects"  test^  The  minority  views 
further  note  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  announced  Us  intention  to  take 
a  "major  new  look  '  at  zoning  policies 
under  title  VIII,  Washington  Post.  Janu- 
ary 18,  1980  In  addition,  HUD  has  an- 
nounced Its  intent  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  "unlaw- 
ful zoning  and  land-use  practices  un- 
der title  VIII,"  including  the  develop- 
ment of  "tests  ■  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
violation  has  occurred  The  report  con- 
tends that  there  is  only  one  test  that 
HUD  or  the  Deoartment  of  Justice 
should  be  allowed  to  use  Whether  or  not 
a  community  has  intended  to  discrimi- 
nate It  is  the  only  permlss-ble  test  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and,  should  be  the  only  test 


for  legislation  promulgated  under  the 
authonly  of  mat  amenument. 

finally,  the  minority  views  make  a  few- 
clarify. ng  ODservations  on  the  intent  is- 
sue that  were  apparently  the  source  of 
some  confusion  m  committee 

First  Language  in  the  present  bill 
which  required  land-use  or  /on.ng  cases 
to  be  heard  by  courts,  rather  than  by 
HUD  administrative  law  juuges  does  not 
address  our  concern  The  President  con- 
cern is  not  the  procedural  one  of  winch 
forum  these  cases  are  to  be  heard  in  but 
rather  the  substantive  one  of  wh.ch  legal 
standard  is  to  be  applied  in  wluchever 
forum 

Second.  Language  in  the  present  bill 
woiiid  require  that  local  m.n.mum  Ijt  size 
requirements  be  judged  by  the  Intent 
standard.  This  provision  is  fine  as  far  tis 
it  t;oes.  There  are.  however,  a  large  num- 
ber ol  c)tJier  /fining  or  land-use  poncies 
that  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  sa:ne 
standard  In  principle,  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  minimum  lot  size  provi- 
sions and  other  zoning  or  land-use  pro- 
visions ought  to  be  judged  by  different 
standards .  and 

Third.  There  is  language  In  the  present 
bill  that  would  supercede  the  intent 
amendment  with  respect  to  certain  clas- 
sifications of  handicapped  group  homes. 
Such  homes  would  be  excepted  from  op- 
eration of  the  amendment 

A  related  Intent  amendment  that  was 
addressed  in  committee  would  clarify 
Congressional  intent  that  private  actions 
are  also  to  be  judged  by  an  Intent  stand- 
ard. In  the  absence  of  discriminatory  in- 
tent, the  minority  views  state — we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  wrong  for  HUD  to  be  suing 
landlords  or  developers  or  anyone  else 
on  the  basis  that  their  apartments  or 
subdivisions  contain  "inadequate"  num- 
bers of  minority  groups.  If  there  is  evi- 
dence of  discrimination— and  again  we 
emphasize  that  intent  nted  not  be  proved 
by  express  statements  but  simply 
through  consideration  of  all  the  evi- 
dence— then  su-h  individuals  ought  to  be 
subject  to  sanctions  under  title  VIII. 
Otherwise,  we  do  not  believe  that  persons 
should  be  subject  to  $10,000  fines  and 
stigmatized  as  civil  rights  violators.  An 
illustration  of  the  problems  with  an  "ef- 
f?ct5  ■  test  arose  in  a  second  circuit  case 
Boyd  against  LeFrak  in  which  a  New 
York  City  apartment  owner  was  sued 
under  the  act  because  of  a  policy  that 
required  tenants  to  have  weekly  net  in- 
comes equal  to  90  percent  of  the  monthly 
rental 

The  policy  was  adopted,  all  parties 
conceded,  as  a  means  for  insuring  a  fl- 
n'-ncially  stable  Rrou""  of  tenants,  cer- 
tainly an  understandable  business  con- 
sideration It  was  argued,  however,  that 
such  financial  criteria  had  the  effect  of 
excluding  large  numbers  of  welfare  re- 
cipients who  earned  no  salary,  and  that 
a  disproportionate  large  fraction  of  such 
recipients  were  black  or  Puerto  Rican. 
The  court  ult'mately  decided  for  the  de- 
fendant-arartment  owner  but  only  be- 
cause it  rejected  the  "efTects "  test  In  a 
more  recent  case,  an  apartment  owner  Is 
being  sued  for  having  adopted  an  "adults 
o-lv  '  po'rv  'p  <\  rom-11'nitv  in  wh'ch  a 
larger  share  of  families  with  children 
are  black  rather  than  white. 


I  am  strongly  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  minority  views  when 
It  states: 

We  are  adamantly  committed  to  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  In  the  area  of 
housing  opportunities.  We  are  Just  as  ada- 
mantly opposed,  however,  to  the  sort  of  fed- 
eral social  engineering  policies  that  vi\l  he 
encouraged  by  Congressional  acquiescence 
In  the  use  of  the  ■etTects-  test  In  both  of 
these  positions,  we  believe  that  we  are  failh- 
fiilly  reflecting  the  views  of  a  larpe  majorltv 
of  the  citizenry  of  this  country,  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or 
national  origin 

Mr   BAKER  addressed  the  Chnir 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  without  his  resumption 
counting   as  a  second   speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
objection^  If  not.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  1  hour  under  rule  XXII  as 
previously  allocated  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sena- 
tor hi\s  that  right 

Mr.  HUMPHRKY.  Mr.  President,  in 
further  consuurution  of  the  efTects  test. 
I  would  like  to  now  read  portions  of  an 
article  entitled  "Antidiscrimination 
Law,"  printed  in  the  Nebraska  Law  Re- 
view, volume  59  beginning  at  page  537 
This  article  discusses  some  of  the  dan- 
gers associated  versus  the  use  of  the  test 
with  intent  to  discriminate 
B    Discrimination  Othfr  than  in  Emplot- 

MFNT 
1.     HOUSING 

Since  Its  emergence  In  cases  dealing  with 
employment  discrimination,  the  Influence 
of  the  elTects  test  in  Ihe  lower  courts  has 
spread  to  other  facets  of  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
law  as  well  For  example.  In  United  States  v 
Cify  o/  Black  Jack."  it  was  argued  that  a 
city  had  violated  the  Fair  Hou.slng  Act*"  by 
adopting  a  zoning  ordinance  prohibiting  any 
further  construction  of  multi-family  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  face  of  an  attempt  by  build- 
ers to  construct  a  complex  of  townhouses 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families  The 
court  held  that  under  the  Act.  In  order  to 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  illegal  dis- 
crimination, "the  plaintlfT  need  prove  no 
more  than  that  the  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ant actually  or  predictably  results  in  racial 
discrimination.  In  other  words,  that  it  has  a 
dlscrtmlnatory  effect""  If  such  a  showing 
was  made,  the  court  concluded  that  the 
challenged  ordinance  would  fall  unless  nec- 
essary to  serve  a  compelling  governmental 
interest  "  Finding  that  the  ordinance  would 
have  a  disparate  Impact  because  ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Black  Jack 
were  white  and  the  ordinance  would  have 
the  "ultimate  effect"  of  foreclosing  eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  blacks  In  the  relevant 
metropolitan  area  from  obtaining  housing 
there.--  the  court  struck  down  the  ordinance 
because  the  necessary  Justification  had  not 
been  provided 

In  evaluating  the  Black  Jack  approach, 
line  must  t)egln  by  recognizing  that  local 
land  use  authorities  have  traditionally  en- 
joyed very  great  latitude  In  the  objectives 
which  they  are  permitted  to  pur.iue.  '  Insofar 
as  the  federal  courts  have  been  concerned, 
this  discretion  has  been  limited  only  by  the 
explicit     provisions     of     the     Constitution. 
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Further.  In  pursuit  of  many  of  these  objec- 
tives, the  local  government  must  of  neces- 
sity Implement  policies  which  have  a  dis- 
parate impact  For  example  any  attempt  to 
preserve  or  raise  property  values  lessens  the 
opportunity  for  the  poor  to  obtain  housing 
in  a  given  area  Since  blacks  represent  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  the  poor,  such  ac- 
tions will  necessarily  have  a  disparate  Im- 
pact 

Oiven  this  situation.  If  the  etfects  te.st  l-s 
to  be  applied  meaningfully  to  zoning  deci- 
sions and  the  like,  then  some  formulation 
must  be  found  vihlch  acceptably  limits  tne 
range  of  objectives  open  to  local  govern- 
mental authorities  The  approach  of  the 
Black  Jack  court  v^as  to  require  that  the 
chaUen^red  action  be  necessary  to  serve  a 
--compelling"  governmental  interest '•■ — a 
phrase  borrowed  from  equ,il  protection  anal- 
ysis under  the  Constitution  This  standard 
of  review  has  been  described  as  '  'strict'  m 
theory  and  fatal  m  fact  "  by  one  noted  com- 
mentator-"  This  l.s  something  of  an  over- 
statement even  In  the  equal  protection  con- 
text.' nonetheless,  given  the  near-mevilibil- 
Ity  of  disparate  Impact  In  land-u.se  regula- 
tion, application  of  this  approach  would  re- 
sult m  a  deep  Intrubioii  ol  t!ie  traditional 
prerogatives  of  local  governments 

First,  the  range  of  objectives  which  they 
would  appropriately  seek  to  achieve  would  be 
drastically  reduced,  rather  than  t)e:ng  lim- 
ited solely  by  the  Constitution,  land-use  au- 
thorities would  be  restricted  to  that  narrow 
range  of  Interests  which  could  be  appropri- 
ately deemed  -compelling"  But  eqvially  im- 
portant, local  governments  would  be  lacco 
with  the  task  of  demonstrating  that  tne 
means  chosen  was  necessary  to  the  further- 
ance of  these  compelling  con;-criis  This  sec- 
ond step  wUl  often  be  particularly  dllhcult 
in  cases  Involving  land-u.se  regulation,  where 
the  goal  Ls  likely  to  Involve  unquantuiable 
values  such  as  the  improvement  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  ambience  of  a  community  Con- 
sider for  example,  a  denial  of  a  permit  to 
build  a  multi-unit,  low-income  housing 
project  on  ilie  ground  that  It  would  dtsrupt 
the  aesthetics  of  an  area  dominated  by  sin- 
gle-family homes.  It  is  well  established  that 
cooElderations  of  aesthetics  are  within  the 
purview  of  local  land-use  authorities.'-'  none- 
theless, (assuming  that  the  denial  of  the 
permit  was  found  to  have  a  disparate  im- 
pact) under  the  Black  Jack  approach  me 
court  would  be  forced  to  lndepe,.dently  re- 
evaluate the  Justification  proflered  In  support 
of  the  denial.  Yet  there  are  no  readily  ap- 
parent objective  standards  to  guide  the 
court  in  making  such  a  Judgment,  the  only 
alternative  would  seem  to  be  for  the  court 
to  make  its  own  Independent  evaluation  ol 
the  aesthetic  needs  of  the  relevant  commu- 
nity. 

In  short,  the  application  of  the  Black 
Jack  approach  to  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
would  radically  alter  the  respective  roles  of 
local  government  and  the  federal  courts  in 
land-use  control  affecting  housing  patterns. 
Certainly  If  Congress  had  intended  such  a 
result,  one  would  expert  to  find  some  Indi- 
cation of  that  intention  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  But  the  Black  Jack  opUi- 
lon  cites  no  such  authority  Tlius  it  seems 
inappropriate  to  infer  from  the  bare  pro- 
hibition against  racial  discrimination  In 
housing  that  the  Griggs-Moody  standards 
should  be  applied  to  local  governmental 
decisions  affecting  housing  patterns."* 

m       CONCLUSION 

This  comment  is  not  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  problems  a.s.so";:ited 
with  the  application  of  the  effects  te.-^t  in 
all  contexts.  Instead.  It  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  point  out  the  dangers  of  automatically 
adopting  the  Griggs-Moody  approach  when- 
ever a  statute  prohibits  discrimination 
against   a   given   group.   The   effects   test   is 


Etrong  medicine,  developed  to  deal  with  a 
pirtlcular  type  of  discrimination  In  a  lim- 
ited cont^t  EXen  when  applied  within  that 
context.  It  rises  difficult  problems;  when 
transferred  to  other  areas,  these  problems  are 
o;ten  magnified. 

Unfortunately,  some  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  seem  to  i>e  oblivious  to 
these  problems  Particularly  when  dealing 
with  problems  of  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  In  employment  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  effects  test  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  almost  as  a  reflex,  with  no 
though'  apparently  given  to  the  Implications 
of  and  problems  associated  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Grxggs-Moody  approach  Hope- 
fully. In  the  future.  Congress,  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  dlffirultles  In  formulating 
the  standards  for  Implementing  anti -dis- 
crimination   laws. 
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248  &  n  14  (1976)noting  that  application  at 
the  effects  test  In  const/cases  might  result  in 
disruption  of  many  gov't  functions, 

Mr.  President,  having  completed  the 
first  portion  of  my  speech.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recess  for  10  minutes.  Mr. 


President,   I  suggest  the  absence   of  a 

quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  The  motion  to 
recess.  Mr.  President,  is  customarily 
made  by  the  leadership.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  press  his  motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  withdraw  that  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Senator  Hatch,  entitled 
"Proof  and  Prejudice."  was  published  in 
the  Washington  SUr  on  September  30. 
1980.  This  article  discusses  the  dangers 
of  the  efiects  tost. 

A  sigrniScant  but  little  noticed  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  civil  rights  has  been 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  concept 
that  proof  of  discrimination  requires  proof 
of  discrimmatorj-  intent  Increasingly  courts 
and  executive  agencies  have  interpreted 
civil  rights  laws  in  a  way  in  which  the 
moti.-ation   becomes  irrelevant 

Thus  a  New  "iork  City  apartment  owner 
IS  sued  under  the  federal  open  housing  act 
because  he  adopts  a  poacy  requl.nng  tenants 
to  have  weekly  salaries  equaling  at  least  90 
fer  cent  of  their  monthly  rental  The  claim 
IS  that  such  a  policy  will  have  the  "effect"  of 
discriminating  because  a  disproportionate 
number  of  welfare  recipients  i  Ineligible  for 
tenancy  because  they  have  no  salary:  are 
members  of  minorities. 

A  small  suburban  community  is  sued 
under  the  same  act  because  of  a  'minim-jm 
lot  size"  zoning  jxjlicy  designed  to  maintain 
the  upper  middie-class  character  o;  the  com- 
.niunity  Here,  the  claim  is  similar  Because 
such  a  zoning  measure  will  limit  community 
residence  to  relatively  well-to-do  Indl- 
Mduals,  It  will  have  the  'effect'  of  dis- 
criminating against  racial  minorities  who 
tend  disproportionately  to  be  less  financially 
able 

In  both  Instances.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence that  there  might  have  been  legitimate 
business  or  public  policy  justitications  for 
an  action;  or  that  there  existed  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  such  actions  were  adopted 
with  an  eye  toward  discrimination 

What  has  been  takmg  place  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  of  civil  rights  policy,  has 
been  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  test 
for  determining  the  existence  of  illegal  dis- 
crimination Instead  of  the  traditional  test 
of  looking  to  the  purpose  or  motivation  be- 
hind an  action — did  the  apartment  owner 
Intend  to  deny  housing  opportunities  to 
blacks  or  Puerto  Ricans'^ — the  new  "effects  " 
test  looks  primarily  to  statistics 

If  a  community  i  or  an  apartment  or  sub- 
division), for  example,  contains  14  per  cent 
minority  group  members  while  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  areas  contains  30  per- 
cent minority  group  members  then  that 
community  immediateiy  becomes  suspect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lede.-ai  government  Never 
mind  that  no  evidence  exists  to  suggest 
that  the  community  developed  in  anything 
other  than  a  benign  and  natural  manner 
In  the  view  of  at  least  some  coun^  tha' 
have  adopted  the  'effects"  test  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  then  that  the  community 
can  do  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I..*BELINC      'VIOI.A-TORS-- 

What  is  so  -wrong  with  the  ••effects"  test 
as  a,  means  for  identifying  discrimination  is 
tbat  it  labels  as  '-clvii  rights  violators"  In- 
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(llviduaOa  and  oommunltlea  who  have  no 
wrongful  purpo  e  or  motivation  They  be- 
come vulnerable  to  prosecution  purely  on 
Ibe  basis  of  accommodating  a  balance  o( 
races  or  sexes  or  ethnic  groups  that  the 
govertunent  finds  "unrepresentative." 

In  addition,  the  ■effects'  test  Invesl-s 
tremendous  potential  authority  In  the 
bureaucracy  to  indulge  In  the  sort  of  social 
engineering  that  hati  been  so  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  American  public  Once  the 
"effects"  test  has  been  put  Into  effect  what 
Is  the  standard  for  determining  that  dis- 
crimination remedies  are  no  longer  needed 
short  of  absolute  numerical  equality? 

Proponents  of  the  "effects"  lest  have 
argued  that  reliance  upon  the  traditional 
"Intent"  teit  makes  it  more  difficult  tc 
secure  suc?essful  prosecutions  because  of 
the  often  subtle  nature  of  such  discrimina- 
tion This  may  be  marginally  true  There 
are  many  elements  In  our  system  of  Justice 
that  nxake  It  more  "difficult"  to  successfully 
prosecute  If  for  example,  prosecutors  did 
not  have  to  prove  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  In  criminal  cases,  prosecutions  would 
be  much  easier  to  secvire.  There,  quite  sim- 
ply, are  other  relevant  considerations,  such 
as  due  pro:e  s  of  law. 

No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  "In- 
tent" test  requires  outward  expressions  of 
bigotry  In  order  to  prove  discrimination 
The  test  permits  all  circumstances  to  be 
considered — Including  the  "effects"  of  an 
action  or  policy. 

Continued  use  of  the  "effects"  test  by  the 
federal  government  carries  substantial  Im- 
plications for  the  role  of  Washington  In  our 
country.  Particularly  In  the  arej  of  zoning 
and  land-use  policy,  the  test  has  the  poten- 
tial for  radically  transforming  the  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  government  and 
the  states  and  localities.  It  is  an  Issue  that 
Congres  will  address  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  disciiss 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  process. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  test  problems. 
I  am  also  concerned  about  the  provision 
of  S.  506  that  would  authorize  adminis- 
trative law  judges  'ALJsi  to  hear  citi- 
zen-versus-citizen  complaints  of  housing 
discrimination  through  a  procedure  de- 
veloped in  the  executive  branch. 

There  are  numerou-s  powers  being  given 
in  this  bill  to  .strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
prosecutor  HUD's  prosecutors — which 
seem  to  me  to  go  beyond  what  might 
normally  be  required  to  successfully 
prosecute  such  a  law  Let  me  point  out 
Just  a  few: 

First  The  ability  of  HUD  to  initiate 
investigations  without  waiting  for  a  com- 
plaint to  be  filed; 

Second  The  specific  authority  for  HUD 
to  seek  arbitration  if  parties  to  a  concili- 
ation effort  require  this  procedure: 

Tliird  The  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations; 

Fourth  The  specific  authority  to  write 
fair  housing  regulations  for  housing 
areas  outside  HUL)  programs; 

Fifth  The  new  authority  for  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stales  to 
take  an  indivulual's  case  to  court,  thereby 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  abuse  must  be  shown 
for  the  Federal  prosecutor  to  step  into 
a  case; 

Sixth.  The  ability  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  to  be  obtained:  and 

Seventh  The  ability  for  HUD  to  de- 
velop Its  own  rules  and  i)roccdures.  pre- 
sumably to  be  consistent  with  the  Rules 


of  Civil  Procedure  but  nonetheless  unique 
to  the  HUD  prosecutor's  use  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 

Now  those  powers,  and  more,  are  in 
this  bill  lor  HUD's  prosecutors  to  use 
Then,  in  addition,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bill  would  create  an  administra- 
tive tnbiuial  lor  HUD's  prosecutors  to 
use 

With  all  these  new  powers,  why  have 
the  proponenLs  Insisted  on  the  ALJ;"  It 
has  many  defects   For  example: 

The  costs  to  respondents  are  great. 
The  costs  to  the  complainant  of  the  AU 
procedure  are  nil  The  costs  to  the  com- 
plainants of  magistrates  are  ml,  too.  The 
costs  to  the  complainants  of  having  the 
Attorney  General  pursue  their  case  are 
nil.  too.  But  the  costs  to  the  respondent 
of  the  AU  are  great,  far  greater  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  magistrates. 
Why?  Many  reasons  come  to  mind  easily; 
First,  the  ALJ  practice  will  become  spe- 
cialized, requiring  specialized  lawyers, 
second,  the  ALJ  practice,  at  least  ini- 
tially, will  be  in  Washington  and  maybe 
one  or  two  major  metropolitan  areas  as 
the  "test"  cases  are  developed.  Travel  will 
be  involved;  third,  local  customs  and 
procedures  will  be  blurred  as  Washing- 
ton's technical  "judges"  take  over  local 
issues,  fourth,  in  contrast,  commonly  un- 
derstood and  fam.liar  rules  of  civd  pro- 
cedure could  prevail,  under  a  magistrates 
amendment. 

Tlie  time  for  an  ALJ  procedure  is  not 
as  short  as  proponents  may  believe.  The 
executive  branch  recently  completed  a 
study  of  all  ALJs  and  procedures.  The 
majority  of  AU  procedures  took  well 
over  2  years,  with  some  approaching  8 
years — and  this  is  before  any  appeal 
process  in  court.  Far  preferable,  it  would 
appear,  is  to  create  the  small  claims 
court  process  of  using  magistrates. 

While  the  due  process  of  an  ALJ 
procedure  in  a  licensing  or  registration 
case  may  have  been  upheld,  not  one  ALJ 
procedure  exists  to  resolve  complaints 
when  brought  one  citizen  against  anoth- 
er alle.4ing  something  as  imprecise  as 
housing  discrimination.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission,  for 
example,  uses  the  administrative  judges 
only  through  a  finding  of  reasonable 
cause  After  that,  the  case  is  given  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  resolved  in 
court. 

The  benefit  to  the  complainant  m  an 
ALJ  procedure  is  limited  to  injimctive 
relief — this  cannot  be  awarded  if  the 
house  or  apartment  has  already  gone  to 
another  person — and  perhaps  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  The  awards  granted  by 
the  court  can  include  actual  damages, 
compensatory  damages,  suffering  and 
grief,  as  well  as  unlimited  punitive  dam- 
ages. The  fine  In  the  AU  proceeding  can 
be  $10,000.  but  It  goes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  the  complainant. 

The  magistrate  amendment  may  be 
offered  in  an  attempt  to  use  a  small 
cla'ins  court  to  handle  adjudication.  A 
network  of  over  500  mac;  strates  has  al- 
ready been  establshed  within  the  Fed- 
eral distr  ct  court  system  This  method 
has  two  slgTiiflcant  advantages  over  the 
AI-I  procedure: 

Judicial  decisions  would  remain  with 
the  judicial  branch.  This  is  an  extremely 


important  Issue  which  is  being  glossed 
over.  While  it  is  true  that  ALJs  are 
being  used  widely  m  the  executivp 
branch,  their  authority  ha.<^been  limjte.1 
to  technical  matters  or  verv  si)enfic  ap- 
plications of  the  law  Never  have  ALJs 
been  ascd  to  decide  controversies  involv- 
ing one  citizen  again.st  another  We  hav 
seen  the  problems  associaU»d  with  the 
erosion  ol  congressional  authority  a.s 
more  executive  agencies  m  effect  write 
the  law  through  their  regulatory  power 
It  IS  time  to  stop  the  usurpation  of  judi- 
cial authonty. 

Establishment  of  an  ALJ  procedure 
within  the  executive  branch  is  an  un- 
necessary cost  burden  for  the  Federal 
budget  The  House  version  of  the  bill 
calls  for  only  seven  ALJ's  to  handle  cases 
for  the  entire  country.  Even  proponents 
of  the  ALJ  provision  admit  this  figure  is 
entirely  too  low  Hundreds  of  ALJ's 
would  be  needed  to  match  the  effective- 
ness of  the  magistrates  who  are  alreadv 
available. 

In  my  view,  a  minor  change  in  the 
Magistrates  Act.  is  certainly  preferable 
to  a  new  procedure  which  completely 
alters  tlie  separation  of  the  px)wers  of 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
Kuaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

In  regard  to  the  problems  with  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  it  is  again 
worthwhile  to  note  the  minority  views 
of  Senators  Thcrmond.  La.xalt.  Hatch 
and  Cochran,  contained  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  report  on  S.  506 

The  committee  considered  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  title  VIII  By  a  vote  of  10 
to  6.  the  committee  adopted  an  approach 
utilizing  administrative  law  judges,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  an  independent 
review  commission  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  minority  views  proceed  to 
state,  we  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  adjudication  of  fair  housing  com- 
plaints through  such  a  procedure  would 
provide  the  constitutional  protections 
available  under  the  bill  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  version  of  sect'on 
81 1  provided  for  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
with  an  appropriate  U.S.  magistrate,  who 
would  hear  the  matter  and  make  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  The  mag- 
istrate would  be  authorized  to  issue  an 
order  for  such  rel  ef  as  might  be  appro- 
priate and  impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  The  magistrate's  decision 
would  tc  subject  to  judicial  review,  in- 
cluding a  de  novo  trial  in  a  district  court. 
before  a  jury  if  requested  by  either  party. 
Such  review  would  be  made  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

It  is  this  approach,  offered  by  Senator 
DeConcini  and  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  we  believe  offers  adequate 
protection  to  all  part  es.  Most  of  as  would 
have  preferred  an  approach  offered  in 
subcommittee  that  would  have  placed 
discrimination  complaints  initially  in 
Federal  court.  We  believe  it  is  especially 
important  that  discriminatory  h:iusing 
complaints  aga-nst  individuals  be  heard 
by  a  judicial  rather  than  an  admn  .stra- 
tive  fonim  In  our  opinion,  any  [scrson 
who  faces  the  possibility  of  a  $10,000 
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flne— and  a  court  order  provid'ng  appro- 
priate relief — should  have  all  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  US  Constitution 
and  la.sc  law.  especially  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury  I.  too.  agree  that  the  judi- 
cial approach  is  preferable  to  an  admin- 
istrative forum 

As  Senator  TnfRMONo  pointed  out  dur- 
ing committee  consideration  of  .section 

811—  "^ 

Any  person  In  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
IS  Issued  a  speeding  ticket  has  the  right  to  a 
jury  trial. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  in  arti- 
cle n.  section  n  that 

The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury:  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  In  the  Slate  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

The  language  is  plain  and  clear  on  its 
face  as  to  a  fundamental  constitutional 
principle. 

The  minority  views  note  that  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  because  the  SIO.OOO 
fine  in  the  bill  is  a  civil  tine  and  not  a 
criminal  penalty,  no  right  to  a  jury  trial 
exLsts  However,  they  do  not  accept  that 
argument,  nor  do  I 

Impos.tion  of  a  $10,000  fine  cannot  be 
viewed  as  anything  but  punitive  in  na- 
ture. This  IS  not  a  fine  intended  to  make 
the  aggrieved  person  "whole  '  It  is  not 
a  penalty  imposed  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  expenses  of  litigation.  It 
has  one  purpose — to  deter  unlawful  acts 
by  the  threat  of  punishment 

The  report  further  states,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  subcommittee  bill 
did  not  mandate  a  trial  by  jury  at  the 
magistrate  level.  A  jury  trial  would  occur 
only  if  a  de  novo  trial  was  sought  in  the 
Federal  district  court  and  only  if  a  jury 
was  requested  by  ont  of  the  parties.  This 
IS  an  important  distinction.  One  of  the 
concerns  of  opponents  of  the  subcommit- 
tee approach  was  that  if  trial  by  jury 
were  provided,  substantial  delay  and 
added  expense  might  result  We  think 
such  fears  are  unwarranted 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  ag- 
grieved party  wou'd  be  less  inclined  to 
file  a  charge  of  discrimination  under  the 
b.U  because  enforcement  would  be 
sought  in  a  magistrates  court  with  the 
possibility  of  a  de  novo  appeal.  After  all. 
it  would  be  WD.  not  the  aggrieved 
party,  who  would  incur  the  expense  of 
any  judicial  review. 

Second,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  either  party  to  the  proceeding 
would  exercise  less  than  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  rcsoive  it  at  the  initial  magis- 
trate level.  The  Government  as  well  as 
the  defendant  would  surely  put  their 
best  case  forward  before  the  initial 
forum  The  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  i>erson  alleging  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion, would  want  a  quick  resolution  and 
remedy  The  defendant  would  be  unlike- 
ly to  want  X-a  incur  the  ext:)ense  of  de 
novo  trial  on  frivolous  grounds 

During  full  committee  consideration. 
arguments  were  made  that  the  subcom- 
mittee language  would  impose  undue 
burdens  upon  the  Government  since 
cases  might  have  to  be  pursued  in  Fed- 


eral court,  and  that  magistrates  would 
be  given  duties  beyond  their  capabilities. 

The  minority  views  do  not  accept  this 
argument  either.  They  state,  under  the 
approach  taken  in  S.  506  as  reported,  a 
totally  new  category  of  administrative 
law  judge  would  be  created,  with  totally 
new  duties  and  powers.  This  legislation 
would  give  the  new  administrative  law- 
judges  the  power  to  impose  penalties  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  day  Although  a  Federal 
mapstrate  has  similar  powers  under  ex- 
isting law.  the  proponents  of  the  admin- 
istrative law  judge  provisions  would  have 
us  believe  that  magistrates  would  not  be 
capable  of  handling  such  cases  while  the 
new  administrative  law  judges  would  be. 
Such  a  view  is  without  foundation. 

The  minority  \'iews  then  proceed  to 
explain  why  the  administrative  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  S.  506  as  reported  are 
undesirable,  in  addition  to  the  failure  to 
provide  for  a  trial  by  jur\'. 

First,  the  bill  offers  merely  the  illusion 
of  an  independent  adjudicating  author- 
ity It  actually  creates  a  far  less  inde- 
pendent one  that  what  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  Federal  court  system.  S.  506 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fair 
Housing  Review  Commission  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Commission  would 
be  composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  the 
Commission's  duty  to  appoint  adminis- 
trative law  judges  and  to  promulgate 
rules  and  a  code  of  ethics  to  insure  the 
independence  and  fairness  of  the  admin- 
istrative law  judges. 

While  this  approach  appears  to  be  a 
politically  expedient  one  to  adopt  in  light 
of  the  controversy  surroimding  these 
provisions  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
House  The  minority  comments  state 
that  it  would  create  serious  difficulties 
How  can  independence  be  assured  if  the 
appointing  authority  for  administrative 
law  judges  lies  in  the  most  political  of- 
fice in  the  land — the  Presidency 

Co.smetic  attempts  to  dowTiplay  po- 
Mcal  overtones  have  been  made  by  re- 
quiring bipartisan  appointments  to  the 
Commission  and  providing  for  staggered 
terms,  but  this  provides  no  solution  to 
the  real  prob'ems.  wh'ch  is  the  need  to 
insulate  decisions  on  housing  discrimi- 
nation matters  from  political  considera- 
tions. We  have  only  to  look  at  recent 
fights  on  the  Senate  floor  over  nomira- 
tions  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  see  the  potential  for  trouble  here 
There  are  political  imohcations  in  any 
scheme  in  which  the  President  is  given 
the  power  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments and  the  Senate  is  given  the  power 
to  advi.sc  and  con.sent  The  establishment 
of  a  Fair  Housing  Review  Commission  in 
this  bill  will  not  promote  a  truly  inde- 
pendent resolution  of  fair  housing 
complaints. 

An  additional  reason  for  opposition  to 
the  administrative  approach  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  im- 
portant one.  is  that  such  approach  is  in- 
consistent with  the  traditional  role  of 
administrative  law  judges,  who  were 
originally  known  as  hearing  examiners. 
The  administrative  hearing  procedure 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  set- 


tling disputes  on  questions  of  mlerpreta- 
tion  between  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
members  of  the  regulated  Indiistrj-.  Typ- 
ical of  the  issues  handled  have  been  rate 
regulation,  agricultural  marketing  or- 
ders, and  other  complex  questions  in- 
volving technical  expertise  and  special 
knowledge  of  an  industrj-.  It  was  this 
need  for  technical  expertise,  and  the 
strength  of  the  parties  subject  to  the 
proceedings,  that  made  the  lacK  of  full 
judicial  protections  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  due  process. 

I  agree  with  the  statements  in  the 
minority  views  that  the  use  of  admin- 
istrative enforcement  in  the  fair  hous- 
ing area  is  totally  mappropnate.  No 
sr)ecial  technical  expertise  is  reqiiired 
Consequently,  magistrates  and  judges 
are  perfectly  capable  of  handling  the 
issues.  F\irthermore.  the  proceedings 
would  frequently  involve  on  the  one  side 
an  individual  property  owner  with 
limited  resources,  not  a  large  corporate 
member  of  a  regulated  industry,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  powerful  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  vast  resources. 
The  lack  of  full  judicial  protection  is. 
therefore.  unnecessar>'  and  inconsistent 
with  due  process  The  argtunent  which 
has  been  offered  to  support  the  bill's  ap- 
proach IS  that  an  inexpensive.  exp>edited 
proceeding  is  needed.  Yet.  as  these  views 
correctly  point  out.  an  alternative  judi- 
cial proceeding  was  offered  wh;ch  would 
provide  expedited  enforcement  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time  provide  due 
process 

I  beheve  that  it  is  important  m  our 
consideration  of  S.  506  to  note  the  con- 
clusion of  the  minority  views,  that  the 
creation  of  an  administrative  procedure 
to  hear  housing  discnmmation  com- 
plaints under  this  legislation  would  not 
accomplish  what  is  intended.  Not  onlj' 
would  a  truly  independent,  nonpoliti- 
cal  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent be  virtually  imixissible  to  achieve. 
but  the  use  of  a  nonjudicial  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  genuinely  adversarial 
nontechnical  disputes  concerning  the 
fair  housing  laws,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supporting  one  side,  is  funda- 
mentally flawed. 

Because  of  the  range  of  the  potential 
penalties  and  habihties.  mdividual  re- 
spondents would  face  as  a  result  of  this 
bill,  certam  minimum  constitutional  pro- 
tections must  be  provided.  Foremost  is 
the  availability  of  a  trial  by  jury  at  some 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Although  the 
DeConcini  language  may  not  have  been 
perfect  m  the  mmds  of  all  committee 
members,  it  did  establish  the  opportu- 
nity for  discrimination  complamts  to  be 
heard  before  neutral,  independent,  dis- 
passionate members  of  the  Federal  judi- 
cial branch.  R,egrettably  the  present  lan- 
guage in  S.  506  does  not  come  near  to  ac- 
complishing this  objective.  For  this  rea- 
son, those  writmg  the  mmority  views 
could  not  support  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  neither  can  I. 

Mr.  President,  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has 
written  an  article  entitled  "How  GoUath 
Grows."  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  Saturday.  June  21,  1980.  This  ar- 
ticle expresses  a  legitimate  concern  that 
Congress  may  once  again  be  expanding 
the  powers  it  has  vested  in  Federal  agen- 
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cles  by  adopting  this  new  administrative 
law  judge  procedure.  Mr  KUpatnck 
states: 

Twelv©  years  ago.  In  the  legl.slatlve  con- 
vulBloufl  that  followed  the  slaying  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Congress  adopted  what  was 
euphemistically  knows  as  the  Fair"  Housing 
Act  The  act  never  was  fair  Now  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  voted  to  make  It  even 
less  fair 

The  1968  hou.slnK  act  went  beyond  the  ear- 
lier Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  The  earlier 
act  had  dealt  chiefly  with  minority  rights  of 
at'i-ess  to  piblli'  instltutloii.s  and  to  plae  of 
public  accommo'latlon  By  contrast,  the  lUiiS 
law  went  directly  to  the  sale  and  lease  or 
wholly  private  property,  and  It  turned  old 
rules  of  property   tran.sfer  on  their  head.s 

In  some  situations,  tiie  law  worked  accept- 
ably Homes  In  new  suburban  subdivisions 
became  etiually  available  to  prospective  buy- 
ers of  every  race  and  religion  In  other  sit- 
uations, the  law  served  t<i  make  racial  ten- 
sions wtjrse  Old  neighborhoods  discovered 
the  professional  block b;ster  and  Ibe  malcon- 
tent, and  property  owners  who  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  against  their  will  discovered 
new  meanings  In  the  word  "discrimination  " 
in  the  liberal  view,  the  1968  law  never  went 
far  enough  .A  person  with  real  or  Imagined 
grievances  had  to  go  Into  a  US  District 
Court  and  bring  a  civil  suit  If  elTorts  at  con- 
ciliation fulled  This  burden  was  thought  to 
be  tntoleruble  Thus  a  move  developed  to  put 
broad  enforcement  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Uevelop- 
ment.  I>ast  week  that  movement  came  to 
fruition 

Under  a  bill  approved  by  the  House,  an 
ii^'grieved  person  ha.s  only  to  file  a  complaint 
with  HULi,  within  one  year  of  the  alleged 
discriminatory  act.  In  order  to  set  In  motion 
the  whole  might,  power  and  majesty  of  the 
federal  government  in  his  behaii. 

The  complaint  may  l;e  trarvsferred  to  a  state 
agency,  but  only  if  the  secretary  finds  that 
the  state  agency  s  past  performance.  "If  any." 
Is  acceptable.  After  token  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation, the  complaint  goes  to  an  adtnln- 
Istratlve  law  Judge  1  nere  HUD's  battery  cf 
lawyer?)   will   prosecute   the  cbsjrge. 

The  admlnlstrati.e  law  Juuge.  under  the 
House  bill,  would  have  authority  to  lmpo3<; 
"civil  penalties"  on  the  property  owner  of  up 
to  •10.000  Under  certain  clrcunrutances.  addi- 
tional penalties  of  up  to  (l  OOO  a  day  may  be 
Imposed  An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a 
US  District  Court,  where  a  "de  not<o 
determination"  will  be  made  of  the 
"adequacy"  of  the  record  developed  by  the 
administrative^  law  Judge  A  "de  not>o  deter- 
mlnitlon."  It  should  be  explained.  Is  not  a 
■•de  novo  trial  "  One  difference  Is  tbat  a 
"de  novo  determination"  carrier  no  right  to 
a   Seventh   Amendment   Jury 

This  is  sock -It -to- em  law.  In  which  prop- 
erty owners,  for  all  practical  purnoses,  are 
regarded  as  guilty  of  discrimination  until 
proven  Innocent  If  the  zealots  of  HUD  pur- 
sue the  harassing  tactics  made  famous  by 
the  zealots  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission— and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  otherwise — we  may  expect  a  series 
of  proceedings  Just  short  of  extortion  Prop- 
erty owners  will  be  given  a  fair  choice: 
Capitulate  to  HUDs  proposals  In  "concilia- 
tion." or  face  months  of  expensive  litigation. 
The  bill  that  emerged  from  the  House  Is 
better  In  some  respect  than  the  bill  approved 
by  the  House  committee  Originally  It  was 
proposed  to  make  the  administrative  law 
Judge-,  outright  employees  of  HUD,  appointed 
by  the  secretary,  with  all  their  biases  intact 
This  arrogant  prooosltlon  was  more  than  the 
House  would  swallow 

An  amendment  by  Oklahoma's  Michael  I, 
Synar  puts  the  administrative  law  Judges 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  Instead 
James  Sensenbrenner  cf  Wisconsin  and  Har- 
old L,  Volkmer  of  Missouri  tried  valiantly  to 


give   Jurisdiction   to  federal   magistrates   and 
jud»!es,    they   lost,   205-204 

.Maybe  the  House  bill.  If  the  Senate  con- 
curs, will  provide  an  effective  mechanism 
for  minority  persons  who  truly  have  t>een 
victims  of  discrimination  I  am  uncertain 
But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  To  sec-ure 
whatever  rights  may  be  Iniolved  In  an  aver- 
age of  115  cases  a  week — only  115  a  week  In 
the  entire  Nation — enormous  new  power.; 
would  be  vested  In  a  federal  bureaucracy 
This  Is  how  Ooliath  grows,  one  bulging  mus- 
c;e  at  a  time 

Mr,  President,  on  August  13.  1980.  the 
Heritage  Foutifiiition  publi.shcd  a  bulletin 
entitled     "Fiiir     HoiLsing     Amciuinient.s 
C'olli.sion  Between  Property  Rights  And 
Civil  Rights  " 

I  believe  that  portion.s  of  thi.s  report 
provide  a  u.seful  perspective  from  which 
to  consider  the  bill  we  are  currently  dis- 
cussing 

On  July  30.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  S  f06,  a  bill  concerning 
amendments  to  Title  VIII  (housing  discrim- 
ination) of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  The 
bill  was  originally  introduced  by  Setutor 
Charles  Mathlas  (R-Md  ).  but  was  subitan- 
tlally  marked  up  by  both  the  Constitutional 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Senate  Judiciary' 
Committee  Previously,  on  June  II.  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  passed  Its  own 
version  of  the  bill,  HR  5200.  sponsored  bv 
Representative  Den   Edwards    (D-Cal  i 

BACXGtOtTNO 

The  purpose  of  the  two  bills  Is  to  make 
federal  enforcement  of  existing  housing  dis- 
crimination laws  more  powerful  and  more 
expeditious  Substantive  law  concerning 
housing  discrimination  began  In  1962  when 
President  Kennedy  l.^sued  Executive  Order 
11063  which  forbade  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  In 
housing  financed  through  federal  assistance 
It  covered  housing  provided  through  mort- 
gage insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  In  federally -assisted  public 
housing  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  extended  the  federal  efforts  In  hoiLsJng 
discrimination  by  Including  under  Its  cov- 
erage all  housing  in  urban  areas  as  well  as 
all  public  housing  that  received  federal  n- 
nanclal  assistance  In  I9'"8,  with  the  passage 
of  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress 
acted  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  the  sale 
or  rental  of  all  housing,  private  and  public 

Dimrrnoius 

Under  current  law.  it  is  unlawful  for  pri- 
vate Individuals  or  corporations  to  engage 
in  'discriminatory  housing  practices  "  in  the 
aaJe  or  rental  of  hou.slng,  or  In  the  provision 
of  brokerage  services,  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 

H  R,  5200  and  S  506  broaden  the  definition 
of  "discriminatory"  to  Include  any  failure 
by  HUD  or  other  government  agencies  to 
"amrmatlvely"  administer  Title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Thus.  Individuals  could  sue 
the  government  If  they  felt  that  Title  VIXI 
was  not  being  enforced  satisfactorily 

Under  current  law.  the  handicapped  are 
not  covered  by  Title  VIII  H  R  5200  and  S 
506  add  the  handicapped  to  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation li^t  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and 
national  ort'»ln  For  the  ptir^oses  of  Title 
Vni.  "handlcapoed  '  would  mean  "(1)  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  which  sub- 
stantially limits  one  or  more  of  such  person's 
major  life  actlv1tle«.  (2)  a  record  of  having 
such  an  Impairment,  or  (3)  being  regarded 
a's  having  such  an  Impairment;  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  current  Impair- 
ment that  consists  of  alcoholism  or  drug 
abuse,  or  any  other  Imoairment  that  would 
be  a  direct  threat  to  the  property  or  the 
safety  of  others," 

Under  current  law.  a  "direct  victim  "  of 
housing  discrimination  can  bring  a  suit  Im- 


mediately Into  federal  court  while  an  "ag- 
grieved person  must  brtng  his  complaint  to 
HUD  Current  la*  dennes  an  aggrieved 
person"  as  any  person  who  claims  to  have 
been  Injured  by  a  dLscrlminatory  housing 
practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be  Ir- 
revocably Injured  by  a  dlscrlnunatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  '  The  two 
bills  permit  an  aggrieved  person  to  bring  his 
suit  directly  Into  federal  courts 

S  506  redefines  an  'aggrieved  person"  by 
ellmlnaMiik;  from  co.erage  tho^e  who  'be- 
lieve' that  they  have  been  victims  of  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  Earlier  this  year.  HUD  had  an- 
nounced that  It  would  beK'ln  to  send  federal 
employees  Into  neighborhoods  to  act  as 
"tesiors  '  for  housing  dLscrlmlnatlon  S  50« 
excludes  this  kind  of  entrapment  by  limiting 
Its  coverage  to  persons  who  are  making 
'bona  hde  ■  attempts  Uj  purchase  or  rent 
housing 

EXEMITICiNS 

Under  current  law  pcrs^ins  exempt  from 
the  power  of  Title  VIII  are  those  attempting 
to  sell  or  rent  a  slngle-:amlly  home  who  live 
In  the  home  before  the  transaction,  those 
absentee  owners  who  seek  to  sell  or  rent  not 
more  than  three  single-family  homes,  those 
owners  seeking  to  sell  or  rent  a  unit  of  a 
four-unit  dwelling  who  live  In  one  of  the 
unite.  But  all  those  exemptions  apply  only 
to  those  who  sell  or  rent  their  homes  pri- 
vately, that  Is.  without  the  use  of  any  real 
estate  agents  or  brokers  or  any  advertising 
Additionally,  religious  Institutions  or  "pri- 
vate clubs  not  open  to  the  public  "  are  ex- 
empt from  the  scope  of  Title  VIII  The  two 
bills  retain  all  these  exemptions  and  addi- 
tionally, exempt  local  zoning  ordinances  that 
require  minimum  lot  sizes  unless  such  ordi- 
nances were  enacted  with  discriminatory  In- 
tent, 

PROHIBrrEO  PKACTlCtS 

Under  current  law.  It  Is  unlawful  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion 
sex  or  national  origin  In  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing.  In  making  representations  about 
housing  or  neighborhoods  (  "blockbusting  "i 
In  making  housing  loans  ("redlining"),  and 
In  the  provision  of  real  estate  brokerage 
services. 

The  two  bills  Include  the  handicapped  on 
the  list  of  those  who  are  protected  from  the 
above  practices  and  add  to  the  number  of 
prohibited  practices  by  outlawing  discrim- 
ination In  the  sale  of  housing  Insurance,  In 
real  estate  appraisals,  and  In  the  fixing  of 
the  Interest  and  other  condition*  of  real 
estate  loans  TTie  intent  of  the  House  bll!  Is 
to  prohibit  real  estate  appraisers  from  taking 
Into  cotuslderatlon  the  racial  or  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  neighborhood  when  evaluat- 
ing property  This  provision  was  hotly  de- 
bated on  the  House  floor  because.  It  was 
contended,  such  a  restriction  violated  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  of 
real  estate  appraisers  and  because  It  pre- 
vented appraisers  from  objectively  evaluating 
real  estate  S  f06  changes  the  provision  to 
allow  appraisers  to  take  Into  account  "all 
factors  relevant  to  the  appraiser's  estimate 
of  the  fair  market  vahie  of  the  property" 
provided  that  such  factors  are  not  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  under 
Title  VIII  as  amended, 

ENFORfFMEVT 

Under  current  law,  any  persoi.  who 
"claims  to  have  been  Injured  "  or  "believes 
that  he  will  be  Irrevocably  injured"  by  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  must  file  a 
comrlainf  with  the  Denarfment  of  HITD 
within  180  days  of  the  alleged  Infraction 
HUD  may  try  to  correct  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  bv  voluntary 
compliance  "  If  this  Is  \in.s\iccessful  the 
aggrieved  person  mav  bring  a  civil  suit  In 
federal  district  court  b\it  only  If  a  Judicial 
remerlv  K  no'  BvRll«h;e  under  a  ct^re  n'  local 
law  Additionally,  the  Attorney  Oenera!  may 
file  suit  on  behalf  of  any  aggrieved  person 
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or  group  of  persons  As  a  remedy,  a  court 
may  issue  temporary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tions, temporary  restraining  orders,  or  other 
judicial  orders  and  may  award  actual  dam- 
ages and  not  more  than  $1,000  punitive 
damages,  together  with  court  costs  and 
■reasonable  attorneys  lees  for  a  prevailing 
plaintiff, 

H,R  52(X)  completely  revamps  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  An  aggrieved  person  or 
HUD  Itself  could  bring  a  complaint  to  the 
Department  of  HUD  The  Department,  or  a 
slate  housing  agency  certified  by  HUD.  vkould 
make  an  e.'iort  to  correct  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory practice  by  "voluntary  compli- 
ance If  unsuccessful.  HUD  could  file  a 
complaint  before  administrative  law  Judges 
lALJsi  of  the  Justice  Department  or  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  civil  suit  In 
a  fedcriil  court  Additionally,  the  Attorney 
General  could  Initiate  suits  In  a  federal 
district  court  on  his  own,  as  could  the  ag- 
grieved  person 

If  the  case  Is  referred  to  an  administrative 
law  Jud^-e  an  administrative  hearing  would 
be  held  at  which  the  Judge  would  issue  find- 
ings of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and,  where 
appropriate,  compensatory  and  injunctive 
relief  together  with  penalties  of  up  to  $10- 
000.  HUD  could  not  review  the  decision  of 
an  ALJ,  but  imy  party  to  an  administrative 
ruling  could  appeal  the  ruling  In  a  federal 
district  cjurt  uh!  h  would  be  able  to  make 
a  de  novo  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  finding  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  Prevailing  parties  In  both  administra- 
tive hearings  and  civil  suits  could  receive 
attorneys  fees  Suits  concerning  zoning  and 
land  use  could  be  brought  to  court  by  the 
Attorney  General  only, 

S  506  provides  for  another  enforcement 
procedure  Housing  discrimination  com- 
plaints would  be  filed  with  the  Department 
of  HUD  where  an  anein  t  woild  be  made 
to  resolve  the  complaint  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance or  conciliation,  or,  if  t!'r  jiartles 
Involved  agreed  by  binding  arbitration  HUD 
could  also  refer  the  case  to  a  state  housing 
agency  certified  by  HUD  but  the  referral 
must  be  complete,  that  Is  HTTD  could  not 
take  the  case  back  If  dl.s.satlsP.ed  with  the 
state  agency's  handling  of  the  case  HUD 
could  also  refer  the  case  to  the  Attorney 
General,  w^>.  wmiid  'oinc  the  case  into 
federal  court  Alternatively,  HUD  could  refer 
the  case  to  an  administrative  law  hearing. 

•Mr  SARBANES  assumed  the  chair. » 
Mr,  HUMPHREY  irontinuing)  : 
Under  S  506,  admlnlBtr,\tlve  law  Judges 
hearing  housing  dls:-rlmlnatlon  complaints 
would  be  employees  of  a  new  agency,  the 
Pair  Housing:  Review  Commission  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  headed  by  three  com- 
missioners, not  more  than  two  of  whom 
could  be  from  the  same  political  party 
Commissioners  would  sit  for  slx-vear  over- 
lapping terms.  Decisions  of  ALJs  would  be 
reviewed  by  a  panel  of  the  commission  con- 
sisting of  one  of  the  commls -loners  and 
two  other  ALJs  This  panel  could  overturn 
any  decision  Administrative  law  Judges  of 
the  commission  could  not  decide  cases  In- 
volving local  land  lise  or  zoning  practices 
or  any  "novel  Issue  of  law  or  fact,"  Such 
cases  would  be  handled  in  federal  courts  by 
way  of  the  Initiative  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Monetary  penalties  imposed  by  AUs 
would  be   the   same  as   In   HR    6200, 

Any  losing  party  to  an  administrative 
hearing  could  seek  Judicial  review  In  a  fed- 
eral court  of  appeals  The  standard  for 
review  would  be  the  presumed  conclusive- 
ness of  the  findings  of  fact  of  an  AU  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence, 

LEGISLATIVE    VETO 

H  R  5200  provides  lor  a  congressional  veto 
over  any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  Title  VIII  .S  506  contains  no  "such 
provision.  Under  H  R  5200,  any  agency  pro- 
posing a  regulation   under  Title  VIII  must 
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submit  that  regulation  to  tbe  Judiciary 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
regulation  would  not  become  elTectlve  If 
I  1 )  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disapproval  within  90 
days,  or  (2)  one  House  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  within  60  days  and  the  other 
House  does  not  disapprove  that  resolution 
within  30  days. 

ADMINISTKATIVE  ENFOECEMENT  OP  CIVIL  BIGHTS 

Under  current  law.  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
has  sweeping  jjowers,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  1-.  the  threatened  cancellation  of  fed- 
eral funds,  to  back  his  ability  to  negotiate 

"voluntary  compliance"  In  housing  dis- 
crimination disputes.  Nevertheless,  only  the 
.Attorney  General  has  the  power  to  bring  a 
Title  VlII  housing  discrimination  suit  Into 
the  federal  courts,  although.  In  fact,  the 
.Attorney  General  normally  acts  upon  the 
reL'ommendatlon  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  the  statutory  authority  to 
sue  Individuals  in  employment  discrimina- 
tion cases,  but  must  refer  any  possible  suits 
against   any  level  of  government  or  against 

a  povernnifnlal  agency  to  the  Attorney 
General  Overall,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  many  federal 
civil  rights  laws  de,  the  authority  to  sue 
m  court)  resides  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Other  departments  and  agencies  are  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  whatever  "voluntary 
compliance  '  procedures  they  can  concoct. 

With  respect  to  housing  discrimina- 
tion, H  R.  5200  creates  a  completely  new 
proredure  for  the  enforcement  of  ci%^ 
nphts — the  administrative  law  hearing. 
And  with  this  creation  the  bill  alters  the 
normal  practice  and  procedure  of  ad- 
ministrative law, 

CONCLUSION 

The  Herltase  study  concludes  that  Fed- 
eral enforcement  and  Judicial  decisions  un- 
der Title  Vi'I  are  at  a  turning  point  The 
next  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
lederal  notion  of  housing  discrimination  will 
follow  the  evolution  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment that  has  taken  place  In  the  fields  of 
employment  and  education,  whether  there 
Is  to  be  an  "affirmative  action"  version  of 
housing  discrimination  or  in  legal  terms, 
whether  the  standard  for  housing  discrimi- 
nation win  be  discriminatory  "Intent"  or 
discriminatory  "effect," 

Litigation  under  Title  \nu  has  moved  far 
from  its  original  purpose,  l  e  ,  guaranteeing 
that  persons  will  not  be  denied  individuai 
housing  because  of  their  race  and  has  be- 
come Increasingly  dominated  by  considera- 
tions of  broad  racial  mixing  and  comparative 
racial  statistics,  placing  public  housing  In 
middle  and  high  income  neighborhoods,  local 
zoning  laws,  and  land  use  laws  In  V'i/;agp  or 
Art.ngton  Heights  v  Mefopohtan  Housing 
Development  Corp  (429  US  252.  19771  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  village  s  refusal 
to  rezone  a  parcel  of  land  to  allow  the  con- 
struction of  public  housing  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  berause  no  discriminatory  In- 
tent was  proved  However,  the  Court  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  determination  of 
whether  the  village  could  still  be  held  liable 
to  a  violation  of  Title  \TII  The  Seventh 
Circuit  decided  that  under  some  circum- 
stances zoning  laws  could  violate  Title  VIII 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  their  effect 
resulted  in  the  segregation  of  the  races  The 
decision  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  closely  par- 
alleled a  previous  employment  discrimina- 
tion case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Gnggs 
v,  Duke  Pouer  Co  (401  US  229  1971  i,  in 
which  the  Court  held  that  Tit'e  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  employment  prac- 
tices that  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race  even  though  no  purpose- 
ful   racial    discrimination    can    be    demon- 


strated Since  Arlington  Heights,  the  other 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  have  split  on  the 
extent  the  effects  test  can  be  used  to  oversee 
the  patterns  of  local  housing  Nevertheless 
such  a  test  is  now  being  litigated  widely  and 
needs  only  a  final  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
whether  the  now  well-established  federally- 
enforced  procedures  of  statistical  racial  mix- 
ing used  in  education  and  employment  will 
be  completely  extended  to  housing 

The  two  bills  under  consideration  woiUd 
give  a  new  impetus  to  federal  housing  en- 
forcement efforts  With  the  provision  making 
administrative  law  judges  the  new  adjudi- 
cators of  civil  rights  on  housing,  the  inten- 
tion Is  to  speed  up  enforcement  and  to  ban- 
die  ever  more  cases  in  this  field  Bv  adding 
housing  insurance,  real  estate  appraising, 
zoning  and  land  use  and  the  fixing  of  inter- 
est of  real  estate  loans  to  the  already  covered 
activities  of  selling,  renting,  making  repre- 
sentations about  housing  or  neighborhoods 
housing  loans  and  brokerage  services  the 
bills  extend  considerations  of  federal  civil 
rights  law  to  every  transaction  having  to  do 
With  houslni7.  both  public  and  private 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  sensitive 
area  of  litigation  than  a  housme  discrimina- 
tion suit  Involving,  as  It  does,  a  collision  be- 
tween property  rights  and  civil  rights  lae 
Supreme  Court  has  always  acquiesced  to  the 
congressional  delegation  of  judicial  author- 
ity to  administrative  agencies  because  the  is- 
sues concerned,  such  as  Individual  eligibility 
for  Social  Security  benefits,  were  Issues  that 
the  Court  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with. 
or  because  the  issues,  such  as  communi- 
cations licenses  were  technical  issues  better 
handled  by  those  with  techiUcal  expertise 
The  two  proposed  bills  transform  civil  and 
property  rights  into  technical  Issues  that  can 
be  dealt  with  by  non-Judlclal  means  This  is 
a  revolutionary  Idea — 

And  an  idea,  Mr.  President,  that  great- 
ly concerns  me 

APPRAISALS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  more  con- 
troversial aspects  oi  the  House  bill,  H-R. 
5200.  IS  Its  treatment  of  appraisers' 
nrhts.  In  recent  years,  both  HUD  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
have  promulgated  regulations  that  would 
limit  the  authority  of  appraisers  to  con- 
sider all  factors  relevant  to  an  accurate 
appraisal. 

These  policies  are  not  only  short 
sighted,  but  I  beheve  that  they  seriously 
mfringe  upon  the  fundamental  first 
amendment  freedoms  of  appraisers 

I  would  like  to  direct  some  comments 
to  this  critical  issues  I  would  note,  how- 
ever, before  doing  so  that  appraisers  are 
fully  covered  by  the  present  housing  dis- 
crimination law.  The  only  issue  is  the 
authority  of  HUD  to  go  beyond  prohibit - 
me  discriminatory  conduct  by  apprais- 
ers. Eind  actually  issue  Federal  standards 
for  such  appraisers, 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  a  document 
published  by  the  National  Savings  & 
Loan  League  in  1979,  entitled  "Are  the 
Contents  of  Real  Eilate  Appraisals  En- 
titled to  First  Amendment  Protection"'" 

Although  real  estate  appraisers  were  not 
specifically  referred  to  In  Section  804  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  CAct")  of  1968.  42  VSC 
3604.  relating  to  discrimination  In  the  sale 
cr  rental  of  housing  at  least  one  court  in 
1977  has  held  that  appraisers  are  covered  un- 
der Its  provisions. 

This  conclusion  has  been  readily  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (  "HtD'i,  which  In  1978  Issued 
rules  Imposing  restrictions  on  the  content  of 
appraisal  reports. 
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These  rules,  aloiiK  with  a  1976  Justice  [de- 
partment lawsuit  and  nirrFnt  leKl.slatlve  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Act.  have  generated  cun- 
slderable  controversy  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
(governments  power  under  the  Act  to  impose 
restrictions  on  the  content  of  real  estate  ap- 
praisal reports 

Representatives  of  the  appraisal  profession 
claim  that  lhe.se  r«.trlcilon.s  violate  their 
first  amendment  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
under  the  ("on.stitutlon  The  position  of  the 
government  aKciules  varle.s  As  noted  below, 
HUUs  position  IS  thut  the  government  has 
the  rl|<ht  to  prohimi  absolutely  any  refer- 
ence by  appraisers  in  their  reports  to  the 
ethnic  or  racial  comp(jslllon  of  neighbor- 
hoods The  BanK  Board  s  policy  as  set  out  In 
Its   regulations   is  .somewhat    less   restrictive. 

HUU  would  apparently  argue  that  such 
factors  have  no  bearing  on  market  value. 
so  that  any  reference  to  them  m  an  appraisal 
report  is  a  per  se  violation  of  the  Act. 

Ihe  position  of  the  appaisal  profession  Is 
that  the  apjiralser  has  a  professional  obllga- 
ll((n  to  taKf  into  account  alt  facts  aflectlng 
marHei  value  Racial  and  ethnic  factors  do 
ha\.e  relevancy  to  value  In  some  cases — and 
such  factors  can  operate  positively  as  well  as 
negatively  on  value.  The  profession  admits, 
generally,  that  the  dlfBculty  lies  In  quantify- 
ing the>e  factors  and  demonstrating  their 
etlect  on  value. 

The  General  Policy  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Real  Estate  Appaisers  states  that 
It  Is  improper  to  base  an  appraisal  opinion 
on  the  premise  that  racial,  ethnic  or  religious 
homogeneity  of  an  area  Is  necessary  for  maxi- 
mum value  and  that  'Irlaclal.  religious,  and 
ethnic  factors  are  deemed  unreliable  predic- 
tors of  value  .  ■'.  The  Statement  also  says 
that  It  Is  Improper  to  base  an  appraisal 
opinion  on  'stereotyped  or  biased  presump- 
tions relating  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin  .  .  .". 

The  Policy  Statement  of  the  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  states  that  "|t|he  use 
of  'stereotyi)es'  or  preconceived  biased  con- 
cepts of  value  Is  anathema  to  the  appraisal 
process"  and  also  rejects  the  principle  that 
homogeneity  Is  necessary  for  maximum 
value.  It  provides  also,  that  ■  .  an  appraiser 
must  observe  an<i  be  cognizant  of  a  range  of 
factors  and  forces  operating  within  a  neigh- 
borhood setting  and  that  any  change  In  that 
setting  must  be  recorded  and  evaluated  .  . 
(and  I  an  appraiser  has  an  obligation  to  In- 
vestigate and  consider  any  factor  or  force 
which  might  signal  a  changing  pattern  of 
rents  and.  or  sales  prices  within  a  neighbor- 
hood setting." 

The  Statement  further  provides  that  "So- 
ciety of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  does  not 
teach  that  certain  terms  such  as  'homo- 
geneous' or  other  terms  are  meant  to  be 
■code  words'  to  disguise  racla'.  ethnic  or 
religious  characteristics  of  a  given  arei." 

Attorneys  representing  mortgage  lenders 
have  a  stake  In  this  controversy  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  The  first,  obviously.  Is  that  the 
lender  has  a  critical  Interest  In  receiving 
appraisals  which  will  accurately  reflect  the 
value  of  the  appraised  property  as  security 
for  a  mortgage  loan  The  second  Is  that  a 
lender  who  denies  a  loan  on  the  basis  of  an 
appraisal  report  which  s»\!?  the  "wrong 
thing"  may  find  Itself  facing  a  charge  of 
violating  the  Act  for  having  based  a  refusal 
to  lend,  or  a  change  in  loan  terms,  on  an 
Improper  Inference  from  the  prohibited  In- 
formation. 

The  purpose  of  this  paprr  Is  to  explore  the 
degree  of  first  amendment  protection  to 
whlrh  real  estate  appral.sal  reports  may  be 
entitled  It  Is  not  a  defense  of  the  t'se  of 
biased  or  stereotyped  assumptions  In  ap- 
praisal  reports. 

APPRAISAt      HER1RT8      AND      THE      FAHl      ROUSING 
ACT — BECENT      HISTORY 

A    Vohintarij  action  thwarted 
Although    appraisers   and    appraisals    were 
not   specincally  covered   by  the   Act.   repre- 


sentatives of  the  .Amertiar.  In.str.\ile  of  Real 
Kstatp  .^pprals -rs  and  the  .-so.ieiy  ol  Heal 
Kstate  .^pprals»rs  entered  Into  discussions  In 
ii'Ti  Aith  HL'Us  Office  of  Voluntary  Com- 
pliance to  assess  problems  or  potential  prob- 
lems In  housing  discrimination  which  might 
Involve  appraisers  or  the  appredsal   process 

These  voluntary  efforts  were  thwarted  by 
the  Justice  Department,  which  filed  a  com- 
plaint under  the  Act  In  1976  against  these 
two  organizations,  the  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations,  and  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  alleging  that  the  ap- 
praisal practices  endorsed  and  taught  by  the 
two  appraisal  groups  and  disseminated  by 
the  other  two  defendants  constituted  a 
"denial  "  of  housing  to  protected  classes 
under  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  otherwise 
Interfered  with  the  rights  of  such  classes 
under  the  Act. 

The  Justice  Department  suit  removed  the 
question  of  appraisal  practices  from  a  forum 
In  wlch  reasonab'e  accommodation  of  sen- 
sitive and  complex  Issues  had  a  chance  of 
being  resolved  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
placed  the  l.ssue  In  an  adversary  posture 
where.  de?plte  resolutions  of  the  Issues  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  two  appraisal 
organizations  In  1977  and  1978.  and  the  two 
Industry  aFso^latlons  In  1979.  It  has  re- 
mained ever  since 

B  The  agen  y  regulations  and  policy 
statements 

On  May  18.  1078.  the  Bank  Board  adopted 
comprehensive  amendments  to  12  CFR  Parts 
538  and  531  of  the  Bank  System  Regulations 
and  Policy  Statements.  Incorporating  Judi- 
cial and  legtjlatlve  actions  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  housing  and  credit.  Including  the 
AIREA  Settlement  Agreement,  which  had 
taken  place  since  these  regulations  were 
orlglnallv  adopted. 

The  Bank  Board  amendments  to  Part  528 
added  a  new  5  528  2a  entitled  '"Nondiscrimi- 
nation In  Appraisal  and  Underwriting" 
Para^'raph  (ai  en  oln"!  Ban<(  System  mem- 
bers from  using  or  relying  on  an  appraisal 
which  Is:  (1)  discriminatory  on  the  basis 
of  age  or  location  of  the  dwelling:  (2i  dis- 
criminatory per  se;  or  (3)  discriminatory  "In 
effect" 

The  pertinent  parts  of  the  Bank  Board's 
amendment  to  Its  Policy  Statement  on  non- 
dl'^crlmlnatlon  In  lending  In  Part  531,  12  CPR 
531  8.  which  combine  discussions  of  ap- 
praisal practices  with  those  of  underwrit- 
ing policy,  provide  as  follows: 

"1631.8  Guidelines  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation In  lending 

"(b)  I/oan  Underwriting  Standards  .  . 
The  u?e  of  lending  standard.s  which  have  no 
economic  basis  and  which  are  discriminatory 
In  effect  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  even  In  the 
absence  of  an  actual  Intent  to  discriminate 
However,  a  standard  which  has  a  dl^rlmlna- 
tory  effect  Is  not  necessarily  Improper  If  Its 
use  achleves-a  genuine  buslneits  ne?d  which 
cannot  be  achieved  by  means  which  are  not 
discriminatory  In  eflect  or  less  discriminatory 
In  effect 

"(c)   Discriminatory  Practices 

(6)  Income  level  or  racial  composition  of 
area  Refusing  to  lend  or  lending  on  less  fav- 
orable terms  In  particular  areas  because  of 
their  racial  composition  Is  unlawful  Re- 
fusing to  lend,  or  offerlni';  less  favorable 
terms  (such  as  Interest  rate,  downpayment. 
or  maturity!  to  applicants  because  of  the 
Income  level  In  an  area  can  dLscrlmlnate 
against  minority  group  persons 

(7)  Age  and  location  factors  Sections 
528  2.  528  2a.  and  528  3  prohibit  loan  denials 
ba'ed  upon  the  age  or  location  of  a  dwelling 
These  restrictions  are  Intended  to  prohibit 
u«e  of  unfounded  or  unsubstantiated  as- 
sumptions regarding  the  effect  upon  loan 
risk  of  the  age  of  a  dwelling  or  the  physical 
or  economic  chara~terlstlc  of  an  area  " 

The  1978  HUD  Policy  Statement  directs  all 
offices  of  HUD  to  revise  as  necessary  forms 
and  handbooks  to  reflect  several  principles 


related   to  antldl.scrlmlnatlon  practices    The 
.S'.jitement  relalln^!  t:j  appraisals  provides. 

"l.  Factor^  relating  to  race,  color,  religion. 
sex  or  natlotial  origin,  or  to  racial,  rellgiovis 
and  ethnic  Identification  of  neighborhoods 
are  not  relevant  to  the  estimation  of  value 
and  should  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  appraisals  of  residential  real  property  "• 

As  to  age  of  dwelling,  HLJDs  PoUcv  State- 
ment Is  more  pragmatic  stating  that  as  to 
age  "appraisal  policies  and  practices  should 
avoid  reliance  on  the  concept  of  a  prede- 
termined neighborhood  life  cycle."  (Htapha- 
.^Is  supplied  ) 

The  Bank  Boards  statement,  as  quoted 
above,  stops  short  of  an  absolute  ban  on  an 
appraisers  consideration  of  factors  of  age 
and  ethnic  composition  of  neighborhoods. 
The  underlined  passages  seem  to  allow  room 
for  the  use  of  factors  In  making  appraisals 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  a  demonstrable 
relationship  to  market  value 

The  HUD  statement  on  the  other  hand 
tells  the  appra.ser  that  factors  based  on  the 
prohibited  factors  "are  not  relevant""  to  the 
estimated  value  and  cannot  be  considered  In 
appraisals  of  residential  property  Subse- 
quent attempts  to  Implement  the  Bank 
Board's  restrictions  resulted  In  some  well- 
intentioned  but  questionable  restrictions 
on  the  contents  of  appraisal  reports  by  ex- 
aminers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  as  noted  In  the  following  section. 
C.  The  prohibition  o/  "code  words" 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  resolving  the 
Issues  In  dispute  between  the  appraisal  pro- 
fession and  the  government  has  been  the 
recent  revelation  of  the  practice  bv  some 
Bank  Board  examiners  across  the  country  of 
forbidding  the  use  of  certain  terms,  or  "code 
words"  which  were  believed  to  be  "signals" 
from  appraisers  to  lenders  about  the  ethnic 
composition  of  neighborhoods  In  order  to 
assist  them  to  maintain  a  perceived  passion 
for  homogeneity. 

While  this  practice  may  ha' e  abated  in 
recent  months,  the  "code  word"  orohlbltlon 
got  the  ont;olng  discussions  between  ap- 
praisers and  regulators  off  the  real  Issue  In- 
volved. 1  e  ,  whe'her  or  not  certain  factors 
do  In  fact  affect  market  value,  and  onto  the 
more  polarized  Issue  of  censorship  versus 
free  speech. 

The  regulators  In  Justifying  the  proscrip- 
tion of  specific  words  apparently  argue  that 
certain  terms  cannot  be  used  In  appraLsal 
reports  If:  (I)  their  relevsnce  to  market 
value  cannot  be  demonstrated;  and  l2)  if 
they  are  deemed  to  be  discriminatory  per  se 
or  "In  effect"  In  violation  of  }528  2a(b) 

The  appraisal  profession  would  agree  with 
this  argument  The  controversy  centers 
around  the  first  point — can  relevance  to 
market  value  and  the  necessity  for  their  use 
be  demonstrated"'  If  so.  then  (21  above 
would  be  Irrelevant 

Misunderstandings  have  persisted,  exacer- 
bated by  the  "code  word"  Issue,  because  reg- 
ulators and  civil  rights  groups  apparently 
perceive  the  appraisal  profession  as  having 
gone  underground  on  lis  advocacy  of  a  pre- 
ordained effect  between  race  and  market 
value  The  appraisal  profession,  as  Indicated 
by  the  discussion  below,  does  not  espouse 
this  principle 

D  The  hearings 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  Information 
relating  to  the  argtiments  of  the  appraisal 
profession  and  the  '"code  word""  Issue  are 
the  hearings  conducted  In  April.  May  and 
June  1979.  by  the  Subcommittee  on  CMl 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Houie 
Judiciary  Committee  on  HR  2540  (now 
HR  5200).  the  "Fair  Housing  Amendments 
of  1979".  ("hearings")  in  which  repre5ent- 
atlves  of  the  Justice  Department.  HUD. 
the  Bank  Board.  SREA.  AIRF^.  American 
?oclety  of  Appraisers,  major  civil  rlghu 
groups  and  other  Interested  parties  testi- 
fied or  tiled  statements. 

As  noted  above,   the  practice  of  banning 
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certain  words  from  appraisal  reports  may 
have  abated  A  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
points  made  at  the  hearings,  however,  may 
be  helpful  In  the  ensuing  discussion  of  re- 
cent case  law. 

Witnesses  representing  the  appraisal  pro- 
fession gave  extensive  and  detailed  evidence 
that  racial,  rellglou.s  and  ethnic  consider- 
ations do  In  fact  have  a  bearing  on  the  esti- 
mation of  property  In  some  cases,  and  that 
If  the  goverrmient  can  tell  appraisers  how 
to  reach  a  conclusion  of  market  value,  that 
term  will  become  a  misnomer  and  the  ap- 
praisal process  will   become  a  fraud. 

Witnesses  representing  the  Appraisal  So- 
ciety pointed  out  the  problems  encount- 
ered by  the  HUD  "Section  235"  housing 
program,  when.  In  their  view.  Inaccurate  ap- 
praisals were  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  staff.  The  result  of 
Inflated  valuations  was  an  "Inordinate 
number  of  foreclosures"  providing  specula- 
tors with  the  ultimate  benefits. 

Then  witnesses  pointed  out  that  exam- 
iners from  the  Bank  Board  had  been  Inter- 
preting that  agency's  regulations  as  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  words  in  appraisal 
reports  such  as  "church",  "synagogue", 
"pride  of  ownership",  "prestigious  neighbor- 
hood", "poor  schools",  "declining  neighbor- 
hood" or  "homogeneous'. 

The  following  collcxjuy  between  Society  and 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  witnesses.  R  J  Frank 
and  Charles  L  Osenbaugh.  and  Represent- 
ative Henry  Hyde  (R..  Ill  )  Illustrates  the  rel- 
evancy to  market  value  which  ethnic  makeup 
of  a  neighborhood  may  have  In  certain  cases 
on  value 

"Mr  Prank  Let's  take  an  example  In  Chi- 
cago of  an  ethnic  neighborhood  Lets  as- 
siune  Its  Chinese  Let's  assume,  because  there 
is  competition  to  get  Into  that  neighborhood, 
that  the  prices  are  bid  up.  w"hlch  Is  typical 
"As  a  result,  the  prices  peak  In  that  neigh- 
borhood Typically  they  are  20  to  25  percent 
higher  than  they  would  be  In  a  nonethnlc 
neighborhood  adjacent  to  that  neighborhood 
I  for  a  comparable  residence). 

"Let's  assume  that  the  appraiser  Is  out  In 
the  market  and  checks  sales  from  within  the 
ethnic  neighborhood  He's  placing  those 
sales  in  the  direct  sales  comparison  approach 
to  give  an  IndtcaMon  of  value  of  the  resi- 
dence In  the  nonethnlc  neighborhood 

"He  has  a  Judgment  decision  to  make, 
basically.  In  support  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  ethnic  considerations  within  that  one 
nelghborh(xxl.  If  he  doesn't  use  this  factor 
and  he  says  the  home  sold  for  $60,000  In  the 
ethnic  neighborhood  and  concludes  that  a 
home  should  sell  for  $60,000  In  a  nonethnlc 
neighborhood,  he  has  done  a  disservice  to 
the  buyer,  the  lender  and  the  depositors. 

"Mr.  Osenbaugh.  To  say  that  this  Is  a  Chi- 
nese neighborhood  and  stopping  there,  would 
be  an  Improper  appraisal.  I  would  assume 
that  when  you  have  neighborhoods  that  a 
particular  group  wants  to  move  Into.  It's  a 
fact  of  life  that  those  houses  are  going  to 
be  well  kept  because  there  Is  a  great  demand 
for  them  Those  people  obviously  want  to  get 
In  that  area  because  they  have  a  pride  of 
getting  In  that  neighborhood,  and  It's  going 
to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  property. 

"'Mr  Hyde  In  other  words,  a  house  Is  more 
valuable  to  a  Chinese  family  at  22d  and 
Wentworth.  which  Is  the  Chinese  commimlty 
In  Chicago,  than  It  would  be  to  a  Polish  fam- 
ily, and  the  economics  may  well  be  affected 
significantly  by  the  ethnicity  of  the  com- 
munity. Is  that  not  a  fact? 
•"Mr.  Osenbaugh  That  Is  a  fact. 
'Mr  Hyde  So  It  Is  a  factor,  maybe  not  de- 
terminative, maybe  not  overwhelming,  but 
H"s  a  relevant  factor,  which.  In  the  honest, 
professional  performance  of  your  duty,  ought 
to  be  communicated  to  somebody  who's  eval- 
ustlng  that  property. 

"Mr  Osenbaugh  Exactly  It's  one  of  the 
relevant  factors  It  s  not  the  only  relevant 
tactor/'  (Emphasis  supplied.) 


An  example  of  the  complexity  of  markets 
in  large  meiroptilitan  areas  and  of  impact 
on  value  of  the  reputation  of  a  school  m  a 
particular  school  district  vi-as  given  by  So- 
ciety witness  P  Gregory  Opelka  in  a  dia- 
logue with  Representative  Harold  Volkmer 
( D  .  Mo  )  : 

"Mr.  Opelka.  We  tise  .  .  .  Information  re- 
lating to  the  religion  and  ethnicity  In  con- 
tinuing analyses  of  markets  so  that  we  can 
quantify  and  qualify,  in  either  order  of  se- 
quence, the  number  of  people  that  tend  to 
make  a  market.  In  some  cases  when  we  deal 
In  a  city  of  3  to  5  million  people,  there  are 
many  submarkets  By  vir:',.e  of  proximity  to 
those  markets,  whether  the  mirkels  have 
limitations  by  requiring  people  to  live  In  a 
city,  by  requiring  people  through  a  religious 
culture  to  live  in  a  given  parish,  or  by  virtue 
of  their  religious  persuasion  people  must 
walk  to  church  on  their  Sabbath,  all  these 
things  Identify  the  size  of  markets  and  cul- 
tural attractions  for  different  people.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Volkmer  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Just  out  of  curiosity.  Let's  say  I  was  looking 
for  a  house.  .  .  And  I  have  a  certain  reli- 
gion that  I  belong  to,  and  that  I  like  to  have 
my  children  go  to  school,  and  I  wo'uld  like 
to  be  located  near  a  good  school  with  that 
religion.  .  .  And  I  find  a  place  and  I  ask 
you  to  do  an  apprai.sal  on  it  If  we  have  what 
HUD  wants,  would  you  be  able  to  Include 
that  In  the  presentation^ 

"Mr  Opelka  Probably  not  At  best  I'd 
run  a  risk.  The  most  dangerous  word  you 
can  give  me  Is  "Thou  shall  not  consider." 

"'.Mr.  Volkmer.  Would  It  be  wrong  for  you 
to  also  find  within  that  community  or  area 
around  that  school  that  there  are  also.  say. 
one-fourth  of  the  people  that  belong  to  that 
same  religion  and  send  their  children  to  that 
school  and  that's  a  good  school  and  proba- 
bly other  people  would  want  to  send  them 
to  that  school  In  the  event  I  moved  out? 

"Mr.  Opelka.  I  think  I  could  do  what  you 
are  asking  me  to  do  on  a  consulting  basis— 
and  that's  slightly  different  than  appraisal 
per  se.  because  we  are  comlngUng  two  pro- 
fessional services    .   .   . 

"We  give  you  the  Impersonal  appraisal  of 
the  property  Irrespective  of  who  you  are  and 
this  Is  a  valuation  of  the  pr->perly  in  pr.nsid- 
eratlon  of  all  of  the  neighborhood  dy- 
namics In  that  neighborhood  Under  govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations  I  could  not  In- 
clude that  Information  in  the  appraisal  re- 
port even  though  it  may  be  very  relevant 

"Mr.  Volkmer  Would  that  have  an  ef- 
fect If.  say.  25  o.-  30  percent  of  the  people  In 
that  area  went  to  that  church'' 

"Mr.  Opelka.  Sure.  That  s  what  makes  the 
neighborhood  what  It  Is.  The  people  are  zero- 
ing In  on  that  community  because  it's  got  a 
church,  a  school,  and  everyone  knows  It's  the 
In  thing. 

"Back  home,  for  years  it  was  New  Trier 
High  School  It  meant  a  big  thing  to  get  Into 
New  Trier  district  and  people,  /or  whatever 
reasons,  were  paying  higher  prices  than 
they  uere  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  with- 
in a  different  district  It  was  a  desirable 
area  to  be  in."  (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  ethnic 
factors  and  reputation  of  schools  are  not 
always  used  as  excuses  for  racial  discrimi- 
nation, or  as  "signals"  to  lenders  that  there 
are  minority  groups  lurking'  in  the  wings 

The  "code  words  "  referred  to  above  were 
undoubtedly  attempts  by  examiners  to  reach 
some  sort  of  definition  of  appraisal  practices 
which  are  discriminatory  per  se  or  in  effect 
under  the  terms  of  5  528  2a.  but,  as  also 
noted  above,  outright  bans  on  specific  words 
or  terms  can  hamper  the  appraisers  taking 
into  account  factors  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  a  bearing  on  market  value  in  certain 
cases. 

The  bin  on  such  code  words  was  defended 
by  then  Bank  Board  Chairman  Robert  Mc- 
Klnney  In  res'^onse  to  an  inquiry  bv  Sub- 
committee    Chairman     Don     Edwards      (D.. 


Calif.)  on  the  grounds  that  such  terms  are 
often  used  "as  a  substitute  for  detailed  ana- 
l.vsts"  He  stated  that:  "It  is  the  Bank 
Boards  position  that  appraisers  sr.ould  be 
factual  reporters  describing,  for  example 
sales  in  the  neighborhood,  risint:  or  declin- 
ing home  prices,  actual  neighborhood  main- 
tenance, and  proximity  to  religion  and  edu- 
cation facilities,  public  transportation  and 
shopping  services  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  use  of  subjective  phrases  such  as  'pride 
of  ownership'  provide  underwriters  v.\h  the 
necessary  specific  market  Information  The\ 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  factual  re- 
porting and  they  may  carry  discriminatory 
connotations." 

.  We  believe  that  appropriate  indicia 
of  neighborhood  value  Include  facts  related 
to  supply  and  demand,  actual  maintenance 
of  properties,  and  proximity  to  services  All 
of  the  factors  should  be  described  In  precise 
terms  without  reference  to  vague  catchall 
phrases.     .    " 

The  McKinney  letter  by  its  reference  to 
factual  reporting  and  detailed  analysis 
seems  to  bear  out  the  appraisers'  stress  on 
such  analysis,  but  stops  short  of  acknowl- 
edging that  racial  and  ethnic  factors  them- 
selves can  be  the  subject  of  "detailed  anal- 
ysis." It  illustrates  the  fact  that  going  after 
a  "list"  of  prohibited  terms  which  are  per- 
ceived to  be  per  se  violations  Is  doing  things 
m  reverse  order  If  "detailed  analysts  leads 
to  evidence  of  the  relevance  of  the  prohib- 
ited term,  and  if  there  Is  no  "less  overt  way 
to  refer  to  such  factors"  (to  defer  to  the 
e.Tects  test),  then  the  term  cannot  be  pro- 
scribed as  a  per  se  or  an  "In  effect  "  viola- 
tion. 

The  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
strongly  objected  to  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  letter,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
censorship  of  appraisal  reports,  and  pointed 
out  several  factual  errors  Including  a  mis- 
quotation of  the  Society's  Policy  Statement 

The  Appraisal  Institute  has  also  chal- 
lenged HUD"s  Policy  Statement  quoted  above 
on  the  grounds  that  its  provisions  violated 
the  Settlement  Agreement  which  the  Insti- 
tute entered  into  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  HUD  The  Institute  in  lis  Policy 
Statement  did  not  agree  that  racial  or  eth- 
nic factors  have  no  relationship  to  market 
value.  The  Institute  "holds  that  the  pro- 
fessional appraisers  must  be  free  to  investi- 
gate and  rerort  fa-ts  and  to  examine  any 
social  factors  for  possible  relevancy  '" 
The  Bank  Board  staff  reportedly  has  under 
consideration  a  proposed  policy  statement. 
possibly  an  amendment  to  5  531  8,  relating  to 
aopralsa!  reports  which  may  resolve  same  of 
the  Issues  raised  at  these  hearings  A  legis- 
lative remedy  has  also  been  proposed  by  the 
Appraisal  Society  It  has  drafted  amend- 
ments to  House  and  .Senate  bills  iHR  5200 
and  S.  5061  which  amend  the  Fair  Housing 
.Act  to  provide  that  the  vise  by  appraisers 
of  documented  evidence  relating  to  market 
value  Will  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Act.  To  date,  however  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  Society  and  the  Institute  remain  un- 
resolved 

It  may  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine case  law  on  the  subject  of  first  amend- 
ment protections  cf  spee-h  made  In  a  com- 
mercial context,  and  the  rela-ed  Issues  raised 
by  the  .'^IRE.'\  case,  of  'he  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  standards  of  practice  espoused  by 
professional  and   Indus'ry  organizations 

THE   CASES 

A     Constitutional   protrrtion   of   commercial 
speech 

Until  1975,  speech  "nroposlng  a  commer- 
cial transaction",  principally  In  a-*vertlse- 
ments.  was  not  accorded  first  amendment 
protertion  bv  the  cou'ts.  T'hls  rule  has 
chan^'ed    radically    since    then 

The  leading  case  for  many  years  was  Val- 
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entine  v  Chrestensen,  361  US.  52  (1942). 
which  up-eld  a  New  York  City  ordlnaiice 
banning  ihe  distribution  of  handbills  con- 
taining advertising.  The  court  held  that 
speech  which  merely  •proposes  a  commercial 
transaction"  Is  outside  the  proterllon  of 
the  first  amendment  The  view  at  that  time 
was  that  the  first  amendment  was  designed 
to  protect  the  free  exchange  of  opinion  and 
information  in  the  'marketplace  of  Ideas'  — 
and  that  It  was  not  designed  to  provide  un- 
fettered access  to  the  public  for  those  en- 
gaged  In   business   transactions. 

While  commercial  speech  ha.s  not  been  de- 
fined precisely  over  the  years,  the  Chresten- 
■en  ruling  has  been  applied  by  the  courts  to 
other  kinds  of  commercial — or  business — 
speech. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  rernalnmR? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  miinite.'i 

Mr  HUMFHRP:y  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
inform  me  when  I  have  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  note  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr   Ht^MPHREY  >  reading  i  ; 

It  has  been  applied,  for  example,  to  press 
releases  which  are  in  violation  of  the  securi- 
ties laws.  SEC  V  Teiaa  Gulf  Sulphur.  446  F  2d 
1301  (CA  2  1971)  and  to  credit  reporW. 
WoTthen  v.  Dunn  and  Bradstreet.  399  P.  Supp. 
633  (S  D  Tex  .  19751.  Appraisal  reports  would 
clearly  l>e  "commercial  speech"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  cases,  and  those  which  ar"  dis- 
cussed below. 

Thirty  years  later.  In  Pittsburgh  Press  v 
Human  Relations  Commission.  413  US.  376 
(1973)  the  Supreme  Court  hinted  for  the 
first  time  that  commercial  speech  might  not 
he  wholly  outside  the  reach  of  the  first 
ciniendment. 

The  caee  Involved  a  charge  that  a  news- 
paper's printing  of  help  wanted  ads  under 
separate  "help  wanted-male".  "help  wanted- 
female  "  headings  violated  a  local  ordinance 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  employment 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  ordinance  specifi- 
cally prohibited  the  printing  of  an  adver- 
tisements referring  to  employment  which 
Imply  that  the  employer  discrlmln.ites  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  the  participation  In  any 
act  of  discrimination  declared  by  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  unlawful. 

The  Court  upheld  a  lower  court  finding 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  ads  under 
male-female  headings  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  ordinance  that  the  ads  were  "pure" 
commercial  speech  as  distinguished  In  this 
case,  from  the  editorial  content  of  the  paper 

In  Its  opinion  the  court  did  not  simply 
reiterate  the  Chrestensen  rule,  but  Implied 
that.  In  another  context,  the  government's 
Justification  for  Its  restriction  of  commercial 
sjjeech  would  be  balanced  against  "some" 
degree  of  constitutional  protection. 

Justice  Ooldberg,  writing  for  the  majority 
stated  ■ 

"The  advertisements,  as  embodied  by  their 
placement,  signaled  that  the  advertisers 
were  likely  to  show  an  Illegal  sex  prefererxce 
In  their  hiring  declsU  ns  Any  First  Amend- 
ments lntere.=5ts  which  might  be  ;erved  by 
iidvertlslng  an  ordinary  commercial  pro- 
posal, and  which  might  arguably  outweigh 
the  governmental  Interest  supporting  the 
regulation  is  altogether  absent  when  the 
commercial  activity  Itself  Is  Illegal  and  the 
restriction  on  advertising  Is  incidental  to  a 
valid  limitation  en  econcnnlc  activity." 
( Emphasis  supplied. ) 

In  1975  and  1976.  the  Supreme  Court  had 
two  opportunities  to  consider  direct  con- 
stitutional challenges  to  state  statutes  which 
Impoeed  limits  on  advertising 

The  1975  case  was  Bigelow  v  Virginia.  421 
US   809,  Involving  a  Virginia  statute  which 


made  the  publication  of  ads  for  abortion 
agencies  a  misdemeanor  The  appellant,  a 
new.ipaper  publisher,  was  Indicted  for  print- 
m?  an  ad  for  an  abortion  referred  service 
located  in  New  York  Abortions  were  legal 
in  both  Virginia  and  New  York. 

The  court  said  In  Its  opinli  n  that  Just  l)e- 
causc  a  question  Involves  commercial  speech, 
'a  oourt  may  not  escape  the  task  of  assessing 
the  First  Amendment  Interest  at  stake  and 
weighing  It  against  the  public  interest  al- 
legedly served  by  the  regulation" 

The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  In  affirming 
the  Indictment  had  said  that  the  statute  was 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  d  the 
State  to  ensue  that  Virginia  women  who  de- 
cide to  have  abortions  reach  that  decision 
wriihout  the  commercial  advertising  pres- 
sures, which  are  "normally  used  for  the  sale 
of  soap  powder.  ' 

The  Surpeme  Court  rejected  this  argument 
holding  that  what  the  Virginia  statute  really 
did  In  this  ca^se  was  to  regulate  that  Vir- 
ginians may  see  or  hear  about  services  of- 
fered In  New  York  State  Had  the  statute 
been  directed  to  the  quality  of  medical  prac- 
tice, a  different  set  of  Issues  would  have  been 
raised,  but  It  was  directed  at  advertisements 
of  medical  sei^'lces. 

The  Court  .stated  that  the  commercial 
speech  In  this  Instance  provided  the  public 
with  useful  Information  and  said  that  "the 
relationship  of  (commercial  |  speech  to  the 
marketplace  of  products  and  services  does 
n:yt  make  It  valueless  In  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas." 

Some  commentators  suggested  that  a  ma- 
jor consideration  In  the  court's  decision  in 
Bigelow -was  the  fact  that  the  activity  ad- 
vertised was  in  another  State 

The  following  year,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  followed  Bigetou:  In  a  case  Involving  a 
restriction  on  activities  conducted  in-state. 
In  Virginia  State  Board  of  PItarmacy  v.  Vir- 
ginia Citizens  Consumer  Council,  Inc.,  425 
U.S.  748  (1978).  the  Court  had  before  It  a 
state  statute  prohibiting  the  advertisement 
by  pharmacists  of  the  price  they  charged  for 
prescription  drugs. 

In  weighing  the  competing  Interests  In  this 
case,  the  Court  invested  commercial  speech 
with  even  more  weight  under  the  constitu- 
tional balanclng-of-lnterests  test  than  It 
did  In  Bigelow  by  stating  that  speech  In- 
volved here  —pure  commercial  speech — pro- 
vides Information  which  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest because  society  has  a  strong  Interest 
In  the  free  flow  of  Information  on  compara- 
tive prices  of  products— especially  those  vital 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers. 

The  Court  .said  that  the  "state  Interest"  in 
this  case — the  concern  that  price  advertising 
would  lead  to  price  cutting  and  Inferior  serv- 
ice by  pharmacists  to  the  public— did  not 
outweigh  the  public  interest  in  comparing 
prices  Virginia  already  regulated  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  quite  closely  The  statute  did 
not  deal  with  professional  standards,  but  was 
an  attempt  to  achieve  the  state's  goals 
through  "the  reaction  It  Is  assumed  people 
will  have  to  the  free  flow  of  drug  price  In- 
formation" (Emphasis  supplied.)  The  Court 
also  pointed  out  that  the  law  contested  here 
would  not  work  In  any  case  because  even 
under  the  prohibition,  an  unscrupulous 
pharmacist  could  still  sell  Inferior  prescrip- 
tion drugs  In  the  price  range  which  e-.ervonc 
else  was  charging.  The  result  of  the  state  sta- 
tute. In  the  last  analysis,  was  to  keep  the 
public  In  Ignorance  of  truthful  Information 
of  value  to  It. 

Virginia  Pharmacy  to  date  remains  the 
leading  case  on  constitutional  protection  of 
commercial  advertising  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  later  cases  on  the  subject. 

In  1977.  the  Court  had  an  o^portunlty  to 
apply  the  Virginia  Pharmacy  rationale  to  a 
case  Involving  an  attempted  ban  on  Informa- 
tion rercelved  bv  the  community  to  thwart 
the  purposes  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act.  It  dealt 


with  an  ordinance  by  the  town  of  WlUlng- 
boro.  New  Jersey  prohibiting  the  use  by 
homeowners  of  for  sale'  and  "sold"  signs  on 
their  properties.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent 
"panic  selling"  of  real  estate  in  Integrated 
neighborhoods  In  the  community  Here,  the 
Court  was  presented  with  Issues  Involving 
the  balancing  of  the  community's  lawful 
purpose  of  maintaining  integrated  and  stable 
neighborhoods  and  the  right  of  Individual 
homeowners  and  real  estate  brokers  to  "ad- 
vertise "  the  fact  that  a  house  was  for  sale  or 
had  been  sold.  The  case  was  Lmmark  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.  V.  Touiishtp  of  Willingboro  431 
U.S.  85  (1977). 

The  Willingboro  Township  Council  had 
passed  the  ordinance  prohibiting  the  signs  on 
all  but  model  homes  In  March.  1974. 

Statistics  revealed  that  between  1970  and 
1973  the  population  of  Willingboro  had 
grown  only  three  percent  after  rapid  growth 
In  the  19608.  In  this  three-year  period,  non- 
whit*  population  had  grown  from  11  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  to  18.2  percent — 
an  Increase  of  60  percent  Although  the  ordi- 
nance had  been  lii  effect  for  nine  months 
prior  to  the  trial,  the  Court  observed  that  no 
data  had  been  gathered  to  assess  Its  effect 

The  ordinance  was  challenged  by  a  cor- 
poration de&lring  to  sell  a  piece  of  real  prop- 
erty In  Willingboro.  The  District  Court  held 
the  ordinance  unconstitutional  but  was  re- 
versed by  the  third  circuit.  Linmark  Asso- 
ciates. Inc  V.  Township  of  Willingboro.  535 
F  2d  786  (CA3.  1976). 

Justice  Marshall,  writing  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Court  (Rehnqulst  not  partici- 
pating) said  that  the  Township,  to  prevail, 
miisl  show  that  its  ordinance  was  "constitu- 
tionally distinguishable  '  from  the  bans  on 
abortion  and  prescription  drugs  considered 
In  Bigelow  and  Virginia  Pharmacy; 

"If  the  Willingboro  law  is  to  be  treated 
differently  from  those  invalidated  in  Bigelow 
and  Virginia  Pharmacy,  it  cannot  be  because 
the  speakers — or  listeners — have  a  lesser  First 
Amendment  Interest  In  the  subject  matter  of 
the  speech  that  Is  regulated  here  Persons 
desiring  to  sell  their  homes  are  Just  as 
Interested  In  communicating  that  fact  as  are 
sellers  of  other  goods  and  services  Similarly, 
would-be-purchasers  of  realty  are  no  less 
interested  in  receiving  Information  about 
available  property  than  are  purchasers  of 
other  commodities  In  receiving  like  infor- 
mation about  these  commodities  And  the 
societal  interest  In  the  free  flow  of  commer- 
cial Information.'  (quoting  from  Virginia 
Pharmacy)  Is  In  no  way  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  commercial  informa- 
tion here  Is  realty  rather  than  abortions  or 
drugs."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  court  went  on  to  say  that  the  com- 
munity's interest  In  achieving  integrated 
housing  was  a  strong  and  legitimate  one 
validated  bv  the  Fair  Housing  Act— as  was 
the  Slate  of  Virginia's  interest  in  assuring 
tne  quality  of  prescription  drugs  in  Virginia 
Pharmacy — but  the  court  here,  as  in  Virginia 
Pharmacy,  held  that  the  statute  was  an  un- 
constitutional abridgement  of  free  speech 
on  two  grounds 

First,  the  ordinance  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  Integrated  housing  because  there 
was  no  evidence  of  .so-called  white  flight 
taking  place  Second,  th?  ordinance  restricted 
the  free  flow  of  truthful  information  of 
d-flntte  value  to  the  public 

The  court  left  open  the  possibility  that  It 
might  have  reached  a  different  conclusion 
had  there  been  strong  evidence  of  panic 
selling  and  If  there  were  evidence  that  the 
banning  of  "for  sale"  signs  would  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  panic  selling 

A  seventh  circuit  case  decided  In  1974, 
BarricA:  Realty  v.  City  of  Gary.  401  F  2d  161 
(CA  7.  1979) ,  had  upheld  a  similar  ordinance 
on  evidence  that  there  was  In  fact  panic 
selling  caused  by  both  the  signs  and  con- 
certed efforts  of  real  estate  brokers  to  en- 
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courage  whites  to  sell  Justice  Marshall  in 
Unmark  distinguishes  its  facts  from  those 
In  Barrick  and  states  that  the  court  ex- 
presses no  view  as  to  whether  it  would  re- 
verse BarrlcK  were  it  to  consider  that  case 
m  light  of  Linmark, 

This  statement  hints  that  the  court  might 
have  upheld  the  ordinance  had  the  "for  sale  " 
signs  pro'.en  t(j  be  evidence  of  panic  selling 
and  if  their  prohibition  could  be  shown  to 
have  an  effective  wav  of  reducing  such 
selling  The  court,  however  also  cited  a  study 
by  Laska  and  Hewitt.  "Are  Laws  Against  "For 
sale'  Signs  Constitutional''".  4  Real  Estate  L. 
J  153  il975i.  which  provides  evidence  that 
a  ban  on  for  sale  signs  Is  not  only  Ineffec- 
tive as  a  means  of  reducing  panic  selling — 
because  there  are  obviously  other  means  of 
making  known  the  fact  that  a  house  Is  for 
Mie — but  also  may  exacerbate  the  situation 
by  making  homeowners  In  the  community 
more  dependent  on  rumor  atid  Innuendo  •• 
Thus  the  court  Indicated  that  evidence  about 
how  the  market  place  actually  works  would 
be  relevant  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
restrictions  designed  to  affect  Its  behavior 

UnmarK  and  its  predecessors  suggest  that 
government  restrictions  nn  commerclai 
speech  cannot  be  undertaken  lightly  The 
restrictions  must  apply  to  speech  which  it- 
self Is  a  violation  of  a  valid  law  ns  In  Pitts- 
burgh Press  above,  or  it  must  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  that  It  is  otherwise  necessary  to 
achieve  a  valid  governmental  purpose  In  the 
latter  event,  the  "societal  value"  of  the  sup- 
pressed information  must  be  welched  against 
the  purpose  for  which  It  is  suppressed  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  suppression  In  achiev- 
ing that  purpose 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  Congress.  In  enacting  the  Fair  Housing 
Act,  Intended  that  it  prohibit  speech  relat- 
ing to  factors  having  a  documented  relation- 
ship to  market  value  It  is  also  evident,  as 
discussed  below,  that  accurate  determina- 
tions of  market  value  of  real  property  are  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  houses,  and  to  a  sound  system  of 
housing  finance. 

Even  on  such  emotionally  charged  subjects 
as  abortion  and  fair  housing,  the  govern- 
ment's determination  that  the  suppression  of 
certain  truthful  Information  Is  good  for  the 
public  is  not  enough 

B.  'Linmark-  and  the  HVD  ban 

Alter  Linmark,  it  seems  clear  that  HUD's 
policy  that  "Pactors  relating  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  or  to  social, 
religious  and  ethnic  Identification  of  neigh- 
borhoods are  not  relevant  to  the  estimation 
of  value  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  appraisals  on  real  prop- 
erty". Is  suspect  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  permits  suppression  of  certain 
kinds  of  commercial  information  Advertise- 
ments, for  example,  which  show  an  overt 
racial  preference  are  prohibited  Although 
the  question  was  not  litigated  in  .MREA.  i: 
seems  clear  a  priori  assumptlon.s  about  the 
effect  of  racial  or  ethnic  factors  on  market 
value  violate  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  the 
standards  of  profe.^slonal  ethics  of  the 
appraisal  organizations,  and  possibly  any 
other  statute  which  requires  that  accurate 
determinations  of  such  value  be  made 

The  question  raised  by  the  appraisal 
groups,  however,  deals  with  more  subtle  is- 
sues, and  these  are  the  extent  to  which 
racial  and  ethnic  factors  actuallv  affect 
market  value,  the  extent  to  which  the  effect 
of  such  factors  on  value  can  be  documented, 
and  the  extent  to  which  direct  reference  to 
such  factors  is  neces.««ry  ;o  provide  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  appraisal  report 

That  the  need  for  accurate  appraisals 
meet  the  "societal  Interest"  requirement  of 
Virginia  Pharmacy  and  Linmark  seems  self- 
evident,   since   they   are   the   cornerstone  of 


a     "safe    and    sound"'    system    of    bousing 

finance, 

fnder-appralsals  of  houses  for  sale  re- 
quire the  seller  to  sacrifice  equity,  or  the 
buyer  to  come  up  with  a  larger  downpay- 
ment  An  over-appraisal  may  simply  en- 
courage the  owner  to  hold  out  for  an  arti- 
ficially high  price  In  either  case,  potential 
buyers,  who  would  otherwise  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  house,  would  be  disqualified 

Accurate  appraisals  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty securing  a  mortgage  are  obviously 
critical  for  the  safety  of  financial  Institu- 
tions and  for  the  protection  of  the  funds  of 
their  depositors 

The  whole  point  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments case  In  AIREA  was  after  all.  that  the 
practice  of  assigning  lower  values  a  priori  tn 
certain  properties  because  of  assumptions 
based  on  racial  and  ethnic  stereotypes  con- 
stituted a  distortion  of  market  value 

For  the  rea.sons  stated  herein,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  courts  would  examine  these 
questions  closely  in  any  litigation  involving 
standards  such  as  HUDs,  and  it  Is  suggested 
that  agencies  promulgating  standards  on 
this  subject  consider  them  carefully  as  well 

While  r,  i.«  true  that  an  appraisal  rep  ;.rt 
1.-.  not  an  advertisement,  it  Is  clearly  commer- 
cial speech  The  fact  that  this  "speech"  is 
directed  initially  to  a  more  limited  audience 
than  the  general  public,  does  not  lessen  the 
right  of  the  ""listener""  in  this  case  to  receive 
the  information. 

While  Linmark  suggests  that  suppression 
of  commercial  speech  would  be  uphe:d  if  the 
speech  was  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of 
r.  valid  governmental  purpose,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  suppression  of  facts  directly 
bearing  on  market  value  would  ever  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Fair  H.-nising  Act  Such 
suppression  would  cause  the  appraiser  either 
to  omit  a  relevant  factor  in  the  appraisal 
repcrt,  or  give  an  Inaccurate  estimate  of 
market  value  Either  occurrence  wojld  be  a 
disservice  to  the  client  and  a  compromi.se  of 
professional  standards  More  importantly  the 
suppressK-n  would  not  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

Even  If  genuine  "panic  selling""  had  been 
found  in  Linmark.  the  c:urt.  as  noted  above, 
cited  evidence  that  the  suppression  imposed 
would  not  work  Similarly,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  that  situation  that  suppression  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unusual  market  behavior — 
reasons  which  obviously  are  well  known  by 
the  panic  sellers — would  not  abate  the  panic 

Mr.    Pre-ldent.    mav    we    have   order"' 

The  PRFStDING  OFFICER.  "V^'ill 
Member.*^  plca.«e  take  their  .seats  and 
clear  the  a'.sles? 

Will  Members  and  their  staff  please 
clear  the  ai.sle? 

Pursuant  to  the  Senators  earlier  re- 
quest the  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
from  Now  Hampshire  that  he  has  1  min- 
ut?  of  time  rpmanmg 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  1=  that  the  same  time  that  the 
Chair  had  apprised  us  of  '  reviouslv? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Char 
is  informed  that  an  error  was  previousl.v 
made  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire received  20  minut°s  over  and  above 
what  h^  was  cnt'tled  to. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  expect 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamosh're  will  count  that  as  an 
unmixed  blessing. 

But  might  I  Inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  if  he  has  any  plans  now  to  pro 
ceed  to  any  other  matter  at  this  point? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  proceed  to  Calendar  Order  No. 


1159  which  Is  the  Lake  Tahoe  measure. 
I  wish  to  take  the  DC.  appropriations 
conference  report  this  evening  and  pos- 
sibly the  agricultural  appropriations 
conference  report  if  we  could  get  consent 
to  proceed  with  these  matters  under  a 
brief  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  a  bnef 
moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  are  prepared  on  this  side  to  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  debate  on  the  pending  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  these 
Items,  assuming  that  we  can  establish 
some  time  to  recess  the  Senate  tonight 
and  some  hour  at  which  we  could  re- 
convene tomorrow  and  the  status  of 
these  measures  at  the  time  we  do  re- 
convene. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
.several  hours  have  t>een  spent  by  Mem- 
bers in  the  effort  to  resolve  some  of  the 
issues  connected  with  the  fair  housing 
bill,  and  I  think  some  progress  has  been 
made. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Hatch, 
Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Javits.  and 
other  Senators  have  met  from  time  to 
time  Lhroughout  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
nmg.  and  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  feel  that  they  wish  to  take  a 
little  time  to  consider  some  of  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  suggested  and  they 
will  be  meeting  agam  tomorrow  mom- 
mg. 

So  that  being  the  case  and  with  such 
progress  havmg  been  made  and  some 
prospects  of  further  progress.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Senate  could  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  other  busmess  which 
needs  to  be  done  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die  and  in  that  way  we  will 
be  expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned 

UNANlMcrs-CONSENT   ACEEEMFNT 

I  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
tnat  the  Senate  now  proceed  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  on  Calendar  Order 
No.  1159.  the  Lake  Tahoe  measure,  and 
following  that  to  proceed  with  the  D.C. 
appropriations  conference  report  with 
the  understanding  if  any  rollcall  vote  Is 
ordered  that  it  will  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow  and  then  following  that  per- 
haps If  I  could  secure  the  appropriate 
papers  perhaps  proceed  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  conference  report 
with  the  understanding  that  if  more 
than  1  hour  is  spent  on  any  one  of  these 
measures,  the  Senate  would  set  the 
measure  aside  for  the  ttm.e  being  unless 
further  unanimous  consent  can  be 
granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plan  to 
object.  I  wonder  if  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader's  reouest  clearly,  that  is.  it 
would  be  h's  hope  that  we  could  prtxieed 
to  all  three  measures  that  he  has  just 
identified  but  in  anv  event  if  we  con- 
clude, .say,  one  or  two  of  those  tonight, 
that  we  would  recess  the  Senate  tonight 
until  sometime  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B"iTlD  Yes.  That  Is 
th?  case  If  such  unanimous  consent  is 
granted   I   would   then   ask   unanimous 
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consent  that  the  Senate  go  over  until  10 
am  tomorrow,  but  I  will  not  press  that 
request  at  thus  tmif 

Mr  BAKEFi  Mr  {'resident,  reserving 
the  riKht  to  object.  I  fully  concur  in  that, 
and  I  assume  then  that  m  re.spon.se  to  the 
request  put  bv  the  majority  leader  if  it 
were  grante*!  that  the  parties  would  be 
in  exaitly  the  same  shape  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  Senate  reconvenes  as  we 
leave  them  at  this  point  tonight 

Mr.  RfJBERTC  BVRI)  Yes.  with  ref- 
erence to  the  motion  to  i)ro<eed.  that  is 
correct 

Mr  BAKKR  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
objection   to   the    rt'cjuest 

The  PRHSIDINCr  OPT^'ICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President,  is  It 
my  understanding  that  there  will  not  be 
a  vote  either  on  the  District  of  Oolumbla 
appropriations  bill  or  the  agricultural 
bill''  The  leader  only  spoke  about  a  vote 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  being 
held  ovf-r  until  the  morning. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  a  rollcall  vote  is  requested  I 
would  seek  to  put  the  rollcall  vote  over 
until  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  KENNKDY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vie'd'' 

Mr    ROBERT  C    BYRD    I  yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  It  Is 
the  Ifaders  Intention  after  concluding 
that  lenslatirn  to  return  to  this  matter' 

Mr  KOHEI?  I  C  BYRD  Yes  It  would 
be  the  intention  that  nn  tomorrow,  or 
even  tonight  if  anv  Senator  wishes  to 
speak  thereon,  the  Senate  would  return 
then  to  the  mot'on  to  proceed  which 
would  remain  in  the  same  status  as  now 

Mr  KENNEDY  So  with  regards  to 
this  matter  for  this  evening  we  have  at 
least   included  the  possibility  of  that. 

Mr  ROBERT  r  BYRD  Yes. 


LAKE  TAHOK  B.ASIN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proce<'d  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No    1159.  HR    7306. 

The  PHESIDINCi  OFTICER.  The  bill 
\>.  .11  bo  stilted  by  title. 

Tlif  iussistiinl  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (HR  7306)  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  In 
Nevada  and  for  tlie  acquisition  of  certain 
other  lands  In  the  Lake  'Tahoe  Basin,  and  (or 
other  purpoees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  w-hich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
p;nergy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
.tmendments.   as   follows: 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  "State*:",  and 
insert  the  following  "States;  Provided.  That 
from  these  revenues,  an  amount  equal  to 
that  actually  appropriated  from  the  Laud 
and  Water  Conservation  P'und  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act.  shaU  be  deposited  In 
the  Fund  prior  to  fiscal  year  1995   ' 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  •Twenty",  and 
"Ten"; 

On  page  4,  line  20.  strike  'The'  through 
and  Including  line  25; 


On  page  7,  line  10.  strike  'September  8. 
1980  '  and  Insert  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act". 

On  page  7.  line  21.  after  the  comma.  In- 
sert the  loUoAlng:  "the  Tahoe  Regional 
I'lannlng  Agency"; 

On    page   8.   line    1.   strike   "on   or   before 
December  31.  1980"  and  insert  the  following 
■  within  six  moQths  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"; 

On  page  8.  strike  line  11  through  and  In- 
cluding Une  16; 

On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert "(C)"; 

On  page  8.  line  18.  beglniUng  with  "lands", 
strike  through  and  Including  Hue  22, 

On  page  9.  strike  line  12  through  and  in- 
cluding line  14, 

On  page  9.  line  16.  strike  "(v)"  and  insert 
"(iv)". 

On  page  9.  Une  17.  strike  "(E)"  and  Insert 
"ID)"; 

On  page  9,  line  23.  after  the  comma,  insert 
the  following :  •the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency". 

On  page  10.  line  1.  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  notify  the  public  of  the  approved  land 
acquisition  program  on  an  annual  basis.  ' 

On  page  10.  line  10.  beginning  with  "(1)" 
strike  through  and  Including  "(3)"  on  Une 
12: 

On  page  11.  Une  3.  strike  "air.  water,  or 
vloual  qualities"  and  Insert  the  XoUowlng. 
"water  quality"; 

On  page  11.  line  8.  after  "Agriculture".  In- 
sert the  following  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency". 

On  page  11.  line  16.  strike  "air.  water,  or 
visual  qualities'  and  insert  the  following; 
"water  quality". 

On  page  11.  line  20,  strike  "air.  wat«r.  or 
vliual  qualities"  and  insert  the  following: 
"water  quality  "; 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  "September  8. 
1980"  and  Insert  the  following:  "the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  14.  line  17.  strike  "1981"  and  In- 
sert "1982"; 

On  page  14.  line  18,  strike  "1982"  and  In- 
sert "1983" ; 

On  page  14.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  without  regard  to  any 
limitations  contained  In  the  provisions  of 
section  7(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965."" 

On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  "1980"'  and  In- 
sert ■"1981'"; 

On  page  15  after  line  9,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Src  4  I  a)  (1)  Effective  upon  the  convey- 
an?e  or  transfer  authorized  In  sutjsectlon  b. 
the  Act  of  October  21.  1972.  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
Mar-A-Lago  National  Historic  Site.  In  Palm 
Beach.  Florida"  is  repealed 

1 2)  The  order  of  designation  of  the  Mar- 
A-Lago  National  Historic  Site,  dated  January 
16.  1989,  is  repealed  and  the  site  de.scribed 
therein  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Mar-A- 
Lago  National  Historic  Landmark. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactmfnt  of  this  Act.  take  such 
measures,  consl.itent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  from 
Marjorle  M  Post  to  the  United  States  of 
Amer.ca.  dated  December  18.  1972.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  de- 
scribed in  the  order  of  designation  of  the 
Mar-A-Ligo  National  HUtorlc  Site  to  the 
Majorle  Merrlweather  Post  Foundation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (a  charitable  founda- 
tion organized  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
b.a  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act). 

(.')  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  upon  con- 
veyance,  to  make  appropriate   adjustments 


in  the  fu.nds  available  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  the  property.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  return  of  unobli- 
gated donated  funds  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post  Foundation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  reprogram  ex- 
isting appropriations  to  related  functions 
and  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  have  called  this  measure  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr    Cannon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

UP     AMENDMENT    NO.     ISIS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  agency  the  authority  to  concur  in 
the  acquisition  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  area) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Rob- 
ert C.  Bvao)  for  Mr  Cannon  and  Mr  Ljualt 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1819: 

On  page  13.  line  13,  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture"' insert  "'with  concurrence  of  the  Ta- 
hoe Regional  Planning  Agency"". 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  planning  body  in  the  Ta- 
hoe Basin,  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency,  concur  in  the  acquisition  of  land 
through  condemnation.  While  concur- 
rence is  required  in  the  bill  for  improved 
lands  considered  to  be  environmentally 
sensitive,  this  amendment  will  extend  the 
concurrence  requirement  to  all  such  en- 
vironmentally sensit  ve  lands  acquired 
under  the  act  We  feel  that,  in  order  to  be 
equitable,  it  was  Important  that  this  re- 
quirement for  concurrence  apply  equally 
to  improved  and  unimproved  lands  In  the 
basin. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1819'  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  bill,  HR.  7306. 
marks  an  important  milestone  in  the 
protection  of  the  scenic  and  wildlife 
values  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

This  alpine  lake  rivals  in  beauty  any 
spot  in  the  world  to  which  it  might  be 
compared.  Unfortunately,  the  fragile 
alpine  nature  of  the  lake  and  its  location 
in  a  natural  basin  makes  it  particularly 
sasceptible  to  damage  from  untrammeled 
growth.  Alarm  over  the  degrtdation 
caused  to  the  air  and  water  resources 
by  this  development  has  led  to  calls  for 
regulating  further  development  and  re- 
claiming endangered  areas.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  novel  and  effective  means  of 
securing  part'cularly  sensitive  areas  for 
management  bv  the  Forest  Ser\'ice 

The  bill  creates  a  self-sustaining  fund 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  deemed  to  be 
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environmentally  sensitive.  This  fund  will 
be  generated  by  the  .sale  of  checker- 
boarded  Federal  lands  in  Nevada.  Such 
checkerboarded  lands  are  difficult  and 
costly  to  administer  and  in  that  sense 
will  relieve  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  a  difficult  task.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  bring  onto  the  tax  rolls  lands 
which  now  provide  no  local  revenue  in  a 
State  which  is  87  percent  federally 
owned  It  IS  a  good  solution. 

The  measure  has  been  the  object  of 
hearings  both  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  field  I  lieheve  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  the  most  equitable  that  could 
be  provided  and  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
measure. • 

Mr  HAYAKAWA  Mr  President,  as 
ever>one  understands.  Lake  Tahoe  is  a 
ver>'.  very  beautiful  place  but  there  are 
ronflictinK  intere.sts  in  gambUng,  com- 
ir.erce.  casinos,  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  arc  certainly  outstanding  there 
and.  therefore.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senators  Laxalt.  Cannon,  and  Cranston, 
and  Congressmen  Burton  and  Santini 
for  their  efforts  in  producing  this  legis- 
lation which  represents  a  compromise 
worked  out  over  very  many,  many  years 
of  .serious  negotiations 

This  bill  recognizes  the  need  to  pre- 
.serve  a  unique  and  fragile  national  en- 
vironmental treasure  m  the  Lake  Tahoe 
basin.  Various  government  studies  over 
the  last  25  years  have  carefully  docu- 
mented the  air.  water,  soil,  and  visual 
degradation  of  the  basin  The  conclusion 
of  these  studies  is  that  the  I^ke  Tahoe 
basin  has  deteriorated  in  a  measurable, 
cumulative  way  since  1970  Pas.sage  of 
this  legislation  will  help  to  halt  this  de- 
terioration by  reducing  the  impact  of 
further  development  on  eiivironmcntally 
sensitive  lands  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion offers  a  solution  to  the  problems 
associated  with  "checkerboarded"  land 
management  in  Clark  County.  Nev. 

Mr  President,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  benefit  those  who  use  and  enjoy 
the  attractions  of  I^ike  Tahoe.  as  well  as 
those  who  will  appreciate  its  natural 
beauty  m  future  Kenerations  In  addition. 
this  bill  will  benefit  tho.se  who  feel  the 
Tahoe  basin  is  best  governed  and  pro- 
tected by  local  and  State  t;overnment 
bodies  with  minimal  a.ssistance  from  the 
Federal  Government 

I.  therefore,  support  H  R  7306  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  urge  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  a  ma- 
jor goal  of  mine  and  of  countless  Cali- 
fomians.  many  Nevadans.  my  colleague 
from  California  and  others,  has  been  to 
save  Lake  Taho<\  one  of  the  great  jewels 
of  beauty  in  the  Uniu^d  SUUes  and  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  from  over- 
development and  from  destruction 

Tlie  measure  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  but 
It  is  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  sav- 


ing the  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe  not  onlv 
for  the  people  of  California  and  Nevada 
but  for  all  of  the  people  in  this  country 
and  the  world  to  enjoy  in  days  on  Into 
the  future 

I  have  spent  many  summers,  many 
weekends,  many  days  on  the  shores  and 
on  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  among 
the  beautiful  trees  and  mountains  that 
surround  it.  and  I  am  thrilled  that  we 
are  taking  a  significant  step  forward  in 
preserving  the  beauties  of  that  part  of 
our  America,  and  I  urge  support  of  this 
measure. 

Under  this  bill,  the  revenue  generated 
by  the  .sale  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  in  Nevada  will  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  Forest  Sen-ice  to 
purchase  environmentally  sensitive  lands 
at  Tahoe. 

This  is  not  as  strong  a  bill  as  I  orig- 
inally cosponsored  and  supported.  Sev- 
eral amendments  were  adopted  in  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
.-vs  a  result  I  am  concerned  that  the  bill 
fails  to  protect  air  and  visual  qualities 
of  the  Tahoe  Basin.  There  is  no  longer 
anv  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire  lands  for  this  purpose. 

Also  I  am  concerned  about  the  dilution 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultures  power 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest  at  Lake 
Tahoe  By  requiring  TRPA  concurrence 
of  anv  condemnation  of  property  at  Ta- 
hoe— improved  or  unimproved — there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  halt  activities  which 
threaten  Lake  Tahoes  water  quality 

Questions  also  may  be  raised  about 
TRPA's  own  planning  and  zoning  if 
TRPA  is  part  of  the  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition process. 

Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
provides  a  workable  .solution  to  the  Ta- 
hoe problem  It  is  at  least  a  good  begin- 
ning. We  may  have  to  do  more  in  the 
future.  I'm  plea-sed  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity, now.  however,  to  support  this  leg- 
islation to  protect  this  extraordinarily 
beautiful  alpine  lake. 
•  Mr.  LAX  ALT,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  HAYAKAWA  1  I  want  to  state 
that  throu^;h  thi.s  bill  we  ha\e  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments join  hands  to  protect  a  great  na- 
tional treasure. 

I  have  been  going  to  Lake  Tahoe  for 
more  than  50-  years,  man  and  boy.  I 
.urew  up  m  its  shadow  and  developed 
quite  early  an  appreciation  of  and  re- 
spect for  what  it  should  mean  to  all  of  us 

Lake  Tahoe.  if  any  of  you  are  un- 
familiar with  It.  IS  an  alpine  body  of 
water  of  near  breath-taking  beautv.  Un- 
til you  see  it  you  .simply  cannot  grasp 
the  glimpse  it  offers  at  near  perfection 
m  water  quality.  It  is  a  marvelous  gift 
from  our  Creator. 

But  its  beauty  has  aLso  been  its  burden. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  its  at- 
traction has  meant  a  sharp  increase  m 
the  number  of  people  visiting  thi.<-  moun- 
tain jewel  and  in  the  number  of  people 
who  would  establish  permanent  year- 
round  or  vacation  homes  along  its  shores 

As  man's  imprint   has  become  more 


readily  defined,  concern  has  become 
w.desi:read  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe  are  being  degraded  Some  of  these 
concerns  probably  have  been  exagger- 
ated, but  It  is  obvioas  today  that  we  must 
draw  the  line  on  future  development 
particularly  in  certain  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  of  the  Tahoe  Basin. 

The  legislation  you  are  being  asked  to 
approve  today.  HR  7306.  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  help  safeguard  the  future  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  at  the  same  time  will 
protect  the  rights  of  private  property 
owners  near  it. 

What  does  the  bill  do'' 

In  simple  terms,  public  lands  in  and 
around  Las  Vegas.  Nev  ,  will  be  sold,  with 
the  revenues  being  used  to  purchase  pri- 
vate property  at  Tahoe  The  property  to 
Le  purchased  will  be  determmed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the  U.S 
Forest  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of 
local  governments  and  the  bistate  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agencv. 

I  believe  tlie  best  approach  for  dealing 
vsith  Tahoes  problems  is  through  Icx^l. 
State,  and  regional  governments,  and 
f  N  ery  effort  ha.';  been  made  to  assure  their 
partic  pation  as  this  legislation  is  car- 
rier 1  out  Importantly.  H.R  7306  has  the 
support  of  government  at  all  levels,  and 
tiie  support  of  Tahoe  interest  groups  and 
l^rivate  citizens.  Three  field  hearmgs  were 
held,  including  one  in  the  Tahoe  Basin, 
and  local  concerns  have  been  aired  m 
detail  and  the  bill  has  t>een  amended  to 
meet  some  of  these  concerns. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  pro- 
tect Lake  Tahoe 's  water  quality.  The  bill 
before  you  does  just  that  Congressmen 
Santini  and  Burton,  who  authored  the 
bill,  have  come  up  with  a  unique  method 
of  financing  the  acquisitions,  and  their 
legislation  calls  for  the  outlay  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  Federal  funds.  This  bill 
permits  the  Forest  Service  to  use  con- 
demnation powers,  but  m  very  hmited 
circumstances  and  then  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  TRPA  Personally.  I 
believe  those  po''  ers  will  ne'ver  need  to 
be  used  Finally,  the  bill  protects  private 
property  owners — largely  individuals 
owning  small  lots  on  which  they  dreamed 
of  building  someday — who  are  being 
asked  to  give  up  their  property  for  the 
.sake  of  Lake  Tahoe  s  beauty. 

Fmally.  HR  7306  is  a  much-preferred 
alternative  to  proposals  to  create  a  na- 
tional scenic  area  at  Tahoe  Such  pro- 
posals would  t'jrn  o\cr  the  total  man- 
agement of  the  basin  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment I  find  that  objectionable  and 
so  do  Lake  Tahoe  residents. 

I  urge  approval  for  what  is  actually 
.-ust  one  auxiliarv  step  toward  protecting 
Talioe  for  all  time 

As  I  said  last  May  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  into  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
most  effective  tool  we  have  for  dealing 
with  Tahcie  s  proolems  is  the  bistate 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  The 
Congress  has  now  approved  a  new  TRPA 
agreement  which  has  been  hammered 
out  in  very  painstaking  fashion  by  the 
States  of  California  and  Ne\  ada 

With   a   revitalized    TRP.'i    and    with 
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passage  of  H  R  7306. 1  am  convinced  that 
this  Nation  will  have  done  much  to  guar- 
antee that  the  beauty  that  is  Lake  Tahoe 
remains  m  the  eyes  of  its  beholders  for 
generations  to  come. 

Mr  F'rcsident,  the  bill  now  provides 
that  in  (letermininK  fair  market  value  of 
property  to  be  purchased,  the  impacts 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Santini-Burton 
bill  shall  not  be  considered.  However, 
there  is  concern  that  appraisers  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  the  moratorium  imposed  in  the  new 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  com- 
pact, new  restrictions  inevitably  imposed 
by  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency, 
as  well  as  other  existing  restrictions  that 
have  now  been  put  in  place  on  the  Cali- 
fornia side  of  the  basin  by  the  California 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  and  the 
State  water  resources  control  board 
To  the  extent  that  these  various  mora- 
toria  and  restrictions  make  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  property  in  the  basin  "un- 
buildable".  the  value  of  thase  properties 
may  have  been  adversely  affected. 

The  intent  of  the  Burton-Santinl  ac- 
quisition program  is  to  provide  an  equi- 
table and  fair  market  value  compensa- 
tion to  owners  whose  lands  arc  being 
purchased. 

As  was  provided  in  proposition  2  sub- 
nutted  to  California  voters  in  the  gen- 
eral election  on  November  4.  1980.  a 
measure  intended  to  buy  environment- 
ally sensitive  land  in  the  Tahoe  Basin,  if 
land  value  was  substantially  reduced  by 
any  State,  regional,  or  local  action 
adopted  after  January  1,  1980.  the  land 
wouJd  be  purchased  at  a  pr.ce  that  would 
assure  fairness  to  the  land  owner. 

It  IS  the  intent  of  thjs  legislation  to 
provide  that  same  assurance  of  fairness 
to  the  affected  land  owners. 

Accordingly  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  State,  regional,  or  local 
action  taken  after  January  1,  1980  has 
significantly  reduced  fair  market  value 
of  lands  to  be  acquired,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  that  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  for  the  land  that  takes  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  original 
price,  .special  assessments  and  laxes  paid 
and  any  other  factors  the  Secretar>-  de- 
termines should  be  considered  to  provide 
that  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  is  paid 
for  the  land  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
and.  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION   OF    MARY   JANE 
CHECCHI 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  Now.  Mr 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  rierk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  T>ie  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

Senate  RssonmoN  654 

Whereas  Mary  Jane  Checchl  has  served  aa 
an  exemplary  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  during  the  96th  Congress. 

Whereas  Mary  Jane  Checchl  has  persist- 
ently worked  to  achieve  those  goals  that  will 
Improve  our  nation; 

Whereas  .Mary  Jane  Checchl  has  served 
the  Senite  the  Senators  of  the  Democratic 
Majority,  the  Senate  Leadership,  and  her 
Staff  with  unparalleled  competence,  dedi- 
cation, and  loyalty: 

Whereas  Mary  Jane  Checchl  has  greatly 
assisted  the  Democratic  lieader^hlp  by  as- 
sembling a  staff  of  the  highest  calibre  and 
has  consistently  inspired  her  sta.ff  to  work 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and 

Whereas  Mary  Jane  Checchl  Is  an  out- 
staidln?  lawyer,  and  who  Is  Incisively  In- 
teUlgent.  persuasive,  compassionate,  analyt- 
ical, and  hard-working.  Now.  therefore  be  U 

Refotied.  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Mary  Jane  Checchl  for  her  devoted 
and  superb  service  to  her  Country  and  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tran-mtt  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mary 
Jane  Checchl. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
re.solution. 

A  TRTBtm  TO   AN   TXCrmOHM. 
STArr  DIHECTOR 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  Mr  Pre.sident. 
tho  US  Senate  is  an  extraordinary 
body.  And.  as  I  have  said  before.  Sena- 
tors have  rendered  exceptional  service 
to  the  country  durintr  the  96th  Congress. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  on  the  Senate  staffs,  in  every  of- 
fice and  depaitment.  who  work  with  us. 
The  dedication,  lovalty.  and  caliber  of 
work  of  many  of  these  staff  people  are 
remarkable. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  the  qual- 
ity of  counsel,  skills,  and  talents  of  an 
individual  staff  member  are  so  com- 
mendable as  to  earn  the  genuine  grati- 
tude of  all  Senators  In  such  a  case,  one 
of  the  highest  tributes  we  can  pay  is  to 
single  that  person  out  for  recognition  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

As  this  session  draws  to  a  clo.se.  I  want 
to  extend  just  such  recoEnition  to  one 
such  person.  During  the  96th  Congress, 
Mary  Jane  Checchi  has  served  as  staff 
director  of  the  Democratic  Pohcy  Com- 
mittee. Because  of  the  special  nature  of 
the  Policy  Committee.  Ms.  Checchi  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  providing 
vital  day-to-day  services  to  all  Senators. 
In  addition,  she  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  Senators  with  whom 
she  has  worked  personally  during  this 
Congress. 

Ms.  Checchi  is  the  first  woman  to  .serve 
as  staff  director  of  the  Democratic  Pol- 


icy Committee  In  fact,  she  is  only  the 
.second  woman  to  serve  as  a  committee 
staff  director  m  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate She  came  to  this  position  with  an  en- 
viable educational  and  professional 
barkfjrounri  She  graduated  niainia  cum 
laurie  from  Vassar  College  She  earned 
her  juris  doctor  degree  irom  the  Uni- 
versity of  ChicaKo  I  AW  Sch(wl 

She  has  also  done  po.'^tgraduate  ^tudy 
at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  George- 
town University  Prior  to  becoming  staff 
director  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mitee.  Ms  Checchi  provided  legal  and 
legislative  re.search  and  assistance  to 
several  professors  of  law  and  US  Sena- 
tors. She  served  as  deputy  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Com.Tiittee.  She  also 
served  as  my  staff  member  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 

Tlie  many  tributes  paid  to  her  by  her 
staff  colleagues  underline  her  unique 
abilities.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
her  rare  qualities  of  mind,  her  abihty  to 
assimilate  facts,  assess  complicated  situ- 
ations, refine  problems  into  their  most 
elementary  terms,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend decisions  and  actions  in  a  clear, 
concise  manner.  I  would  add  that  her 
wise  and  professional  advice  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and 
to  me. 

Throughout  her  months  of  service 
with  the  policy  committee,  Ms.  Checchi 
has  demonstrated  an  exceptional  range 
of  legislative,  legal,  and  administrative 
abilities.  She  pcssesses  political  acumen 
and  personal  warmth.  Her  mind  is  cap- 
able of  a  high  degree  of  legal  precision 
and  legislative  perception.  In  addition. 
she  has  been  able  to  coordinate  and  in- 
spire, to  manage  and  personally  counsel 
a  significant  and  talented  staff. 

Ms.  Checchi  is  voluntarily  leaving 
Capitol  Hill  for  the  private  -sector.  As 
she  leaves  the  Senate  staff,  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  many  Senators  and  staff 
people  m  thanking  her  for  the  excellent 
job  she  ha.s  done  and  for  contributing  so 
directly  to  the  successful  achievements 
of  the  Senate  during  the  96th  Congress. 
We  shall  mi.ss  her.  and  we  shall  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  talents  she 
shared  with  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  but  just  a  moment.  I  would  feel 
derelict  if  I  did  not  take  a  brief  moment 
of  the  Senate's  time,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
and  our  appreciation  of  Mary  Jane  for 
her  singularly  eflJcient  service  not  only 
to  the  majority  but  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  delighted  that  she  is  here  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  these  words  of  tribute 
and  to  witness  the  passing  of  this  reso- 
lution, which  she  so  richly  deserves. 

It  may  be  that  the  pjerspective  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may  add  some- 
thing to  the  richly  deserved  words  of 
praise  of  the  majority  leader,  but  that 
perspective  from  this  side  is  of  a  person 
who  is  dedicated,  who  is  capable,  who  is 
loyal,  and  who  has  rendered  singular 
service  to  the  Senate,  and  wc  are  all  in 
her  debt. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  words  of  praise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  'S  Res.  554)  was 
agreed  to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

1  Applause,  Senators  rising  1 


UMI 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1981— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  HR  8061  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

I  do  this  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
chairman   of   the   Appropriations   Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  PRESIDING  OFp-ICER    The  re- 
port will  be  staled 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
8061)  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hou.se  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  21.  1980.) 

Mr  LEaHY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill  'HR  80611  met  on 
November  21,  1980.  and  developed  an 
agreement  that  in  terms  of  dollars  ls 
essentially  the  same  as  that  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  November  17.  1980.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senate  policy  of  not  di- 
rectly interfering  in  matters  which  do 
not  have  a  clear  Federal  interest  was 
not  completely  sustained  throughout 
this  conference  agreement.  However,  the 
end  result  is  a  bill  which  provides  as 
much  funding  as  can  be  justified,  and 
leaves  as  many  decLsions  as  possible,  in 
the  hands  of  locally  elected  officials  I 
think  conference  agreement  is  one  that 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

By  way  of  compan-son,  the  conference 
agreement  is  far  closer  to  the  Senate 
bill  than  the  Hou.sc  bill  A  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $295  4  million  has  been  agreed 
to,  which  is  S600.000  below  the  Senate 
mark  and  $4  7  million  above  the  House 
mark  Total  Federal  funds  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  amount  to  roughly 
$491  million— $2.3  million  over  the  Sen- 
ate mark  and  $18  9  below  the  House 
mark    For  District  of  Columbia  funds, 


the  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  total 
of  $1  741  billion,  which  is  $3.3  million 
above  the  Senate  mark  and  $23.9  million 
below  the  House  mark. 

FEDEEAL    rtTNDS 
FEDERAL    PAYMENT 

The  Federal  payment  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  wiU  provide  sufi&cient  re- 
sources, when  combined  with  estimated 
local  revenues,  to  result  in  a  budget  that 
IS  balanced  on  an  accrual  basis.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  final  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  Federal  payment,  $295,400,- 
000,  is  just  $600,000  below  that  originally 
recommended  by  the  Senate. 

DEMONSTRATION    EXPENSES 

AJthough  both  bills  contained  special 
appropriations  to  cover  anticipated  ex- 
penses incurred  m  connection  with  the 
upcoming  Presidential  inaugural,  only 
the  Senate  bill  included  $3.3  million  to 
reimburse  the  city  for  payment  of  claims 
and  judgements  resulting  from  the  ma.ss 
arrests  of  the  1971  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington.  The  conferees  have 
accepted  the  Senate  position,  and  pro- 
vided a  special  account  for  these  funds 

LOA.VS    FOB    CAPTTAL    OXTTLAT 

Just  over  $130  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  loans  to  finance  capital  outlay 
projects,  again  much  closer  to  the  Senate 
level  than  the  House  level.  The  amount 
v,as  determined  by  the  number  of  spe- 
cific projects  approved  under  the  capital 
outlay  section  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  dollar  amounts  ap- 
proved in  the  Federal  funds  portion  of 
the  bill,  the  conferees  have  accepted 
Senate  proposed  report  language  con- 
cerning loans  for  land  acquisition  on  the 
Convention  Center  project.  The  city  bor- 
rowed some  $15  milhon  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  this  project  Treasury,  not 
aware  of  the  specific  purpose  for  this 
money,  agreed  to  the  normal  30-year  re- 
layment  schedule. 

The  problem  with  this  action  is  that  it 
violates  earlier  agreements  made  with 
Congress  concerning  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  Convention  Center.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  that  the  city  enact 
taxes  to  generate  sufficient  new  reveiiues 
to  cover  all  of  the  land  acquLsition  costs 
and  the  early  operating  costs  so  that  the 
project  would  not  create  an  additional 
burden  on  the  local  taxpayers.  The  city 
has  enacted  the  taxes,  and  will  collect 
adequate  revenues  in  less  than  5  years 
The  city,  however,  had  no  intention  ol 
repaying  the  U.S.  Treasury  loans  earlier 
than  the  negotiated  term. 

The  result,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
city  would  create  a  cash  reserve — or  a 
slush  fund — with  no  oversight  or  control 
by  ether  the  City  Council  or  Congress. 
The  conferees  wisely  accepted  the  Senate 
proposed  language  directing  the  city  to 
establish  a  5-year  repa>'ment  schedule  of 
these  loans  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Quite 
simply,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  re- 
paid rather  than  allowing  the  funds  to 
be  used  in  some  uncontrolled  manner  by 
the  city. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    FUNDS 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


funds  contained  in  the  bill  is  $1  741  bil- 
lion. I  will  not  po  over  each  and  every 
change  from  the  Senate  position,  but 
ratner  highhcht  the  significant  adjust- 
ments. 

FUNDING     FOR     POLICE     AND     TEACHERS 

Although  the  House  conferees  were 
generally  in  agreement  with  the  Senate 
policy  of  not  interfering  with  priorities 
established  by  local  officials,  in  two  areas 
of  the  budget  there  were  significant 
differences 

The  House  added  to  the  city's  budget 
request  in  the  areas  of  police  and  public 
school  teachers.  Both  of  these  areas  had 
been  reduced  by  action  frc«n  the  City 
Council  and  the  Mayor  withm  their  in- 
ternal procedures  The  Senate  agreed  to 
these  local  decisions  in  that  there  was  no 
apparent  Federal  interest. 

The  House  conferees  disagreed.  Their 
position  was  that  both  police  staffing  lev- 
els and  the  quality  of  education  m  the 
District  were  matters  of  Federal  concern, 
and  therefore  required  congressional 
oversight.  The  Senate  therefore  agreed  to 
include  in  the  conference  agreement  $6 
million  of  the  $6.4  million  House  increase 
for  the  Police  Department  and  $1.25  mil- 
lion of  the  S2  milhon  House  increase  lo: 
the  public  school  system. 

Mr,  President. m  order  to  accommodate 
these  adjustments  and  remain  withm  the 
limits  of  the  Federal  payment,  however. 
the  Senate  conferees  were  required  to  re- 
cede on  nearly  $8  million  of  items  which 
previously  had  gone  untouched,  in  line 
with  the  stated  policy  of  not  interfering 
with  local  matters.  I  regret  that  such 
action  had  to  occur,  not  only  because  it 
violates  the  principle  of  "Home  Rule." 
but  because  it  opens  a  door  for  the  Mayor 
and  others  to  blame  the  Congress  for  any 
problems  that  develop. 

As  we  well  know,  the  Mayor  has  not 
held  back  on  blammp  Congress  for  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  District,  or 
for  the  shortcomings  m  the  Federal  sup- 
ix>rt  for  the  retirement  program,  or  for 
the  failure  to  enact  "realistic"  Federal 
payment  legislation.  We  have  all  heard 
that  the  District,  under  "Home  Rule," 
was  meant  to  sever  ties  with  Congress 
and  become  a  municipality.  I  support 
that  status,  and  the  city  desperately 
wants  that  status  But  when  the  chips 
are  down,  the  city  decides  it  is  far  better 
to  remain  intimately  connected  with 
Congress.  After  all.  without  the  aid  of 
Congress,  how  will  the  city  erase,  or 
begin  to  erase,  the  accumulated  deficit? 
The  Mayor  tells  the  pubhc  he  does  not 
expect  Congress  to  hve  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility, and  he  will  instead  develop  an 
independent  means  of  overcoming  the 
city's  problems.  Unfortunately,  the  salva- 
tion developed  by  the  Mayor  involves  the 
Congress  every  step  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  my  intent  in  pursuing 
a  hands-off  policy  for  the  city  was  also 
to  address  this  attitude  If  the  city  wants 
true  Home  Rule,  if  it  wants  budget 
autonomy,  then  let  the  locally  elected 
officials  be  held  totally  accountable  for 
their  actions  and  decisions  Let  us  elimi- 
nate the  finger  pointing  recently  used  by 
the  city  to  explain  to  the  local  voters 
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how  the  rurrent  flnanrial  situation  de- 
veloped The  St'tiale  p-Ksition  on  the 
budget  would  have  clearly  provided,  \u 
fiscal  year  1981  a  budcet  whase  imple- 
mentation could  be  u.sed  a.s  a  ine^-sure 
of  performance  by  lixal  voters 

Tlus  particularly  disturbs  me  because 
I  will  no  longer  have  the  opix>rtuiuty 
to  maiiane  this  appropriation  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Semite  I  only  hope  that  the 
next  sulx'ominittee  chairman  will  ex- 
amine the  altenuilives  carefully  before 
developing  a  policy  on  handling  the  city's 
budKet  request. 

SPK  IFIC    CHANCES    FROM    seNATC    BILL 

Now,  KettmK  back  to  the  major  items 
which  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  from  the  budget,  there  are  several 
lari:e  dollar  amounUs  I  would  highlight 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
funding  for  the  local  advisory  neighbor- 
hood commissions  is  reduced  from  the 
$1  ;t  million  requested  to  $719  000  Had 
the  Senate  position  prevailed,  these 
coinmisMons  would  have  been  fully 
funded  for  the  first  time. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  the  $1  million 
requested  to  establish  a  rent  supplement 
program  has  fallen  by  the  wayside.  To- 
tal funding  under  the  Department  of 
Fmplovment  Services  for  year-round 
jobs  for  youth  programs  will  be  S3 .4  mil- 
lion instead  of  the  $4  9  million  requested. 
The  total  available  for  payments  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  hospital  has  been  re- 
duced by  $16  million  There  are  many 
other  specific  changes  that  I  will  not  de- 
tail since  the  conference  report  clearly 
explains  all  adjustments. 

PEBSONAL    SERVICES    ACCOUMT 

The  conferees  have  agreed  with  the 
Senate  position  doing  away  with  the 
personal  services  account.  This  account 
was  a  central  depository  for  the  cost-of- 
living  pay  raise  amount  for  all  citv  em- 
ployees The  full  $25  million  had  been 
approved,  but  it  is  now  allocated  di- 
rectly to  each  agency  and  department  of 
the  local  government.  This  action  finally 
places  the  citv  budget  in  a  true  mission- 
oriented  format,  an  action  which  was 
begun  in  1978. 

CAPtTAL    IMPROVEMENTS    PROGRAM 

Mr  President,  one  area  of  the  budget 
has  of  late  been  slighted  b,  lx)th  the 
city  and  Congress,  that  area  being  cap- 
ital improvements.  The  tendency  Ls  to 
include  this  amount  as  an  afterthought 
when  di.scussing  the  budget,  and  it  is 
generally  not  included  in  budget  totals 
u.sed  by  many  people  since  it  is  not  an 
operating  program.  However,  It  has  a 
very  clear  and  direct  impact  on  the  op- 
erating budget  and  subsequently  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city. 

The  capital  outlay  section  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  city  to  borrow  from  the 
US  Treasury  to  finance  specific  capi- 
Uil  projects.  The  repayment  of  these  US 
Treasury  loans  appears  annually  in  the 
oi)enUinK  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tlie  repayment  of  loans  has 
been   characterized  by   the  Mayor  and 


others  in  local  government  as  an  "un- 
controllable" expen.se  I  think  that  is  a 
totall'>  '.infair  cliaract.erizat;on  The 
■irnple.  ci.rect  means  of  cnntrnllinn  loan 
repayment  is  to  limit  borrowings  to 
legitimate  needs 

Mr  F'resident,  a  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia over  the  past  few  years  wtH  show- 
that  the  city's  capital  outlay  program 
hiLs  clearly  lx>en  too  ambitious  The  key 
to  such  an  analysts  is  obligation  of  au- 
thority, and  the  record  is  not  good  In 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  unobligated  carry- 
over was  $128  million  That  is  authority 
which  Congress  approved  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  city  and  on  the  assurance 
that  the  funding  could  and  would  be 
obligated  in  a  timely  and  productive 
fashion  Think  of  the  Importance  of  that 
amount.  It  is  nearly  half  of  the  Federal 
payment  approved  in  this  bill  Fiscal  year 
1979  was  greatly  improved,  but  the  carry- 
over was  still  $23  million.  I  suspect  that 
fiscal  year  1980  will  be  no  better  when 
the  final  figures  are  in  after  the  audit  Is 
conducted. 

The  point.  Mr  President,  is  that  the 
overall  program  is  clearly  more  than  the 
city  can  handle.  The  Senate  responded 
by  requesting  a  priority  listing  of  proj- 
ects so  that  specific  projects  could  be 
eliminated  when  a  cut-ofT  point  was  de- 
termined That  IS  exactly  what  took 
place.  The  specific  projects  denied  in  the 
Senate  passed  bill  were  determined  by 
a  priority  list  supplied  by  the  city. 

Now.  after  that  action  was  made 
known,  the  priority  list  was  suddenly  in 
need  of  adjustment.  The  city  discovered 
that  they  perhaps  should  have  given  a 
higher  priority  to  certain  projects.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  changing  pri- 
orities, and  informed  the  House  con- 
ferees of  that  fact.  My  concern  was  de- 
veloping a  realistic  level  of  authority  for 
the  overall  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram. 

Whil"  I  had  hoped  the  city  would 
learn  the  importance  of  priorities  by 
being  held  to  their  original  listing,  the 
House  insisted  on  adding  two  projects  to 
those  approved  bv  the  Senate  Those 
projects  are  $2,.S30.000  for  master  utility 
work  at  the  Fort  Lincoln  project  and 
$363  900  for  roadside  improvements  The 
total  approved  by  the  conferees  for  capi- 
tal outlay  is  $220,908,400,  which  is  $2.9 
million  above  the  Senate  mark  and  $26.9 
million  below  the  Hou.se  mark. 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees 
have  accepted  several  Senate  Initiated 
changes  in  the  general  provisions  section 
of  the  bill.  I  would  note  that  the  Senate 
deleted  several  provisions  making  the  bill 
more  consistent  with  the  hands-ofT  pol- 
icy. 

Although  the  conference  agreement  re- 
tains the  restriction  on  installation  of 
meters  in  taxicabs.  the  Citv  Council  has 
laeen  requested  to  provide  their  views  on 
the  advisabiUty  of  continuing  this  re- 
striction in  the  future  to  both  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees 

The  conferees  have  agreed  with  the 


Senate  proposal  to  delete  the  general 
provisions  limiting  the  salaries  of  chauf- 
feurs for  city  officials  I  think  it  is  rath- 
er clear  that  this  is  a  purely  local  matter 

The  Hou.se  pa.ssed  provision  relating 
to  the  fuiuiiiiK  of  .ibortions  has  been  re- 
tained Thi.s  lancuai;e  limits  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortions  to  cases  of 
raix'.  Incest,  or  when  the  hfe  of  the 
mother  would  be  in  danger  if  the  preg- 
nancy were  carried  to  term. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  two  provision.? 
relating  to  street  llghtinR  have  been  de- 
leted, as  suggested  by  the  Senate  The 
first  removes  the  restriction  on  payment 
of  rates  for  electric  current  for  street 
lighting  in  excess  of  2  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  The  city  is  thus  permitted  to,  and 
indeed  is  responsible  for,  paying  the  full 
rate  for  electric  current  for  street  hght- 
ini?  as  determined  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  The  other  language  which 
has  been  deleted  relates  to  a  restriction 
of  payment  of  a  legal  judgment  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  for  street 
lighting. 

The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  won 
a  judgement  earlier  this  year  amounting 
to  roughly  $2  5  million  plus  interest 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
actual  payments  made  by  the  city  for 
street  lightng  at  2  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  and  the  fair  rate  for  street  light- 
mg  as  determined  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  a  specific  period  of  time. 
Conference  report  language  notes  that 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  is  wiU- 
Ing  to  work  out  a  10-year  plan  for  pay- 
ment of  this  judgement,  finally  resolved 
by  the  court  of  appeals  in  May  of  this 
year,  and  directs  the  city  to  pursue  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution that  certain  staff  members  have 
made  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  John 
Gnorski.  the  subcommittee  counsel,  and 
Betty  Hoera,  his  assistant  have  very  ably 
taken  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
conferees  and  forged  them  into  the  re- 
port before  the  Senate  today.  They  have 
not  been  alone  in  this  task.  As  I  am  cer- 
tain Seiiiitor  Maihias  will  note.  Wallac« 
Berger,  of  the  minority  staff,  has  worked 
equally  hard  on  this  bill.  Collectively, 
their  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
local  government  are  unmatched. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  in  this  Chamber.  I  have  been  truly 
honored  to  ser\'e  with  Senator  Maihias 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee.  I  will  now  yield 
to  him  for  any  remarks  he  may  wish  to 
make 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  this  conference 
report. 

f^rst.  I  would  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont  iMr.  Leahy  >  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  diligent  atten- 
tion to  business  m  connection  with  this 
whole  appropriation  process  He  has  ex- 
hibited those  sterllni;  qualities  of  the 
granite  of  the  State  that  he  represents. 
He  is  frugal  and  tough  and  hardworking. 
In  fact,  his  work  habits  challenge  a  state- 
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menl  made  by  the  late  lamented  Mae 
West  who  said  that  you  cannot  have 
enough  of  a  Kood  thing  And  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  by  calling 
comniitiee  meeimi^s  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morniiik;.  rai.ses  at  least  a  reasonable 
question  ahoul  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment that  Miss  'West  is  supposed  to  have 
made. 

But.  nonetheless,  we  did  hold  those 
meetings  at  7  in  the  morning.  'We  heard 
many  witne.s.ses  and  we  compiled  a  very 
extensive  re  ord  of  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  This  conference  report 
LS  reflective  of  those  extensive  hearings. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
just  three  matters  that  I  think  should  be 
neld  m  mind  as  we  act  on  this  amend- 
ment. First  IS  that  the  Federal  payment 
that  was  finally  agreed  is,  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested.  $296,400,000  That  is  get- 
ting very  close  to  the  limit  of  the  au- 
thorization. That  IS  a  kind  of  a  warning 
sign  that  the  authorization  now  on  the 
books  IS  very  nearly  exhausted.  Whether 
by  reason  of  increasing  expenses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  whether  by  rea- 
son of  the  effect  of  inflation,  I  think  the 
Congress  next  year  is  going  to  have  to 
look  at  the  authorization  as  well  as  the 
appropriation.  I  hope  that  we  could  do 
that  in  a  positive  and  in  a  helpful  way 
Second.  I  point  to  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary feature  of  this  conference  report. 
The  conference  action  provides  $118,013.- 
200.  instead  of  $113. .522  100  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  $U2.0i;i.200  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  for  S6  million 
more  than  either  House  for  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Police  Department. 

I  make  a  special  point  of  that  because 
the  conferees  are  concerned  with  the 
low  level  of  staffing  of  the  uniformed  po- 
lice force.  They  specifically  direct  that 
no  further  reductions  be  made  in  the 
number  of  sworn  officers  below  the  cur- 
rent level.  The  conferees  further  direct 
District  officials  to  move  aggressively  to- 
ward a  hiring  and  training  program  that 
will  bring  the  employment  level  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  above 
the  level  of  3.800  filled  sworn  police  of- 
ficer positions  immediately.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  special  concern  for  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr  Natcher'.  I  have  concurred 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  his  concerns  in  this 
respect.  I  am  glad  the  conference  has 
taken  this  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  virtually  doubled  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  other  body  for 
the  Office  on  Latino  Affairs  That  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  interest,  par- 
ticularly among  the  members  of  the  His- 
panic community,  the  growing  Hispanic 
community  in  the  District.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  action  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  mean  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate programs  for  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity to  help  them  in  their  relation- 
ships with  the  community  at  large. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  find  the 
conference  report  acceptable  and  that 
It  will  be  adopted. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  B.AKER  1  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aKreed  to. 

The  PRE=>IDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  m  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Hoi:se  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  p.^oposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$295  400  000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$3S2.705,6C0" 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou,se  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  afore>;ald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$393,956,500". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  within  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "35.313  ". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  37  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "31,005" 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  1,  8.  10,  36,  and 
37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.\GRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1981 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eacleton.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  7591  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
u'reelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7591)  making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  programs  for  the   fiscal   year  end- 


ing September  3n  198I,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
lerenc.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majorltv  of  the  con- 
ferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

I  The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
m  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  the 
conferees  on  H.R  7591.  the  1981  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill,  met  on  Decem- 
ber 2  and  after  very  careful  dehberations 
agreed  lo  what  I  believe  is  a  very  reason- 
able compromise  I  wish  to  compliment 
Chairman  Whitten  and  all  the  other 
House  conferees,  as  well  as  my  fellow 
Senate  conferees,  for  the.r  careful  work 
and  reasoned  effort  A  particular  note  of 
thanks  is  due  the  staffs  of  the  two  Ap- 
propr  ations  Committees— Bob  Foster, 
Ch  p  Hardn.  and  Tom  Perla  of  the 
Hou.se  committee  staff,  and  Dick  Lieber- 
man.  Ken  Auer.  Stephen  Kohashi.  and 
Irma  Hanema  of  the  Senate  committee 
staff— for  their  thorougii  and  commend- 
able assistance  m  crafting  a  very  fair 
compromise. 

Before  discussing  the  conference 
agreement.  I  want  to  make  a  comment 
about  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  served  as  ranking 
m.inority  member  during  the  3  years  I 
have  chaired  the  subcommittee  Senator 
Bellmons  lonp  experience  as  a  practical 
farmer,  hLS  keen  interest  in  apncuiture. 
and  his  penetrating  insighUs  in  matt.ers 
in  this  bill  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  me  and  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
I  truly  value  his  friendship  and  regret 
that  the  Senate  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  wise  counsel  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  new  budget  authority  of 
S21. 696. 661. 000  and  transfers  of  $1,879,- 
653,000  for  a  total  of  $23,576,314,000 
This  is  $346,965,329  less  than  the  budget 
estimate.  $214,026,000  less  than  the 
House  bill  provided,  but  $26,253,000  more 
than  th''  Senate  bill  contained.  These 
numbers  reflect  the  fact  that  there  will 
l>e  a  $285,000,000  rescission  of  funds  for 
child  nutrition  that  will  hapi^en  auto- 
matically upon  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lative savings  embodied  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliatljn  Act  of  1980. 

I  must  further  caution  that  the  grand 
totals  m  the  bill  do  not  represent  the  full 
requirements  for  1981.  The  conferees 
were  only  able  to  provide  $9,7  billion  for 
food  stamp.s — the  maximum  amount 
currently  authohzed  Program  needs  wiD 
undoubtedly  be  significantly  higher — on 
the  order  of  $11  billion.  I  am  told — and 
the  action  taken  by  the  conferees  en- 
dorses the  language  accompanying  the 
House  bill  In  essence,  this  language 
states  that  the  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture will  be  expected  to  continue  pro- 
gram operations  at  the  level  of  benefits 
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stlpulaled  in  currciit  lax  'in'ii  r'i.riKrr-,- 
htus   hiu!    it   rhcinir   'n   i!ral    ■Ai't:    !';r't.iT 
authoriZHtiopi.s    and    (iU'!^;i-;    :>■<■'.!  ;ii;t;'' 
I    iun    plca-scd    tb.at    thr    ,  <U!lcret'a    hiip- 


;x'r'rii   *h;s  position    in't   ttiat   t:;iTc  w:; 
'■  <■    :.••   rii;ii;'tlOn   in    I.h><1      'am,;!    rxT.c:;* 

li!.'  .  ( ■  ■:. Kress  can  reexaininc  ;i;i-  u.a;  u-: 
iiexi  icar. 


I  ;i;'.('rl  a  hrii-f  expianat  nn  of  the 
•  ].'.>-Vi-]..f  a  t!(in  ant:  ■-i;:nii;ar\  tahulii- 
"n   .n   t..t'  Heiokd 

The  .T.a'itrial  follows. 


COMPARATiVi  srAItM£NT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLICAriONAL)  AUTHORllY 
IFiKtl  yttn] 


Ntw  budfct  (uthwity 


Conftrmc*  cempartd  with— 


Enacttd.  19(0     CstimaUi,  1911 


HouM.  19(1 


S«n«to.  lUl  Conlwinct.  19tl 


1910  tntcttd      1981  wtimttf 


Houst  bill 


SenaM  bill 


UUt       I     AGRICULTURAL       PRO- 
i.HAW  ,    PRODUCTION,  PROCESS- 

INl,    4N,,    MARK!  I  IM, 


'«>,  ,     I  ••• 


•  iSion 

Altaiij   . . . 

tor  b«neral  

id  stimp  proiram. 


t4. 670.  000 
12.  tV>.  136 
7.772.170 
26.  S27. 000 
(9.401.000) 


tS.  117. 000 
13.  M7.  992 
9.S91.641 
28.721.000 
(9,  406.  000) 


U.  810.  000 

12.  9S0.  000 

9.  063.  000 

27,  7b2.  000 

(10,000.000) 


14.  810.  000 

12,960,000 

8.  861.  000 

28.  127.  000 

(10.000.000) 


S4.  810.  000 

12.9M.  000 

8.  861.  000 

28.  052.  000 

(10,000,000) 


+M40,000 

+499.164 

+1.  088.  830 

+I.S2S.000 

(+599. 000) 


-J377.0O0  . 
-937,992  . 
-730,641 
-669.000 

(+594.000) 


-1202.000 
+300.000 


-)75.000 


1  tii      "   '    >l  tht  Insptctor 

I  .f  ♦•11  


(3S.WHI»)       (3M27.W0)       (37.752.000)       (38,127,000)       (38,052,000)       (+2,124,000)         (-75,000)       (+300,000)         (-75,000) 


iidi,  «   .(  t^H   .f  hjI  Counid 
(•'l««l    ',  »■  •    I  niMction    SeivKt- 
.jijf i«s  i'i.j  e»p«n5*5    


11,500.000  12.022,000  11.609.000  11.609.000  11.609.000  +109.000  -413,000  

24,002,000  25,957,000  22,457,000  24.957,000  24,457,000  +435,000        -1.500,000        +2,000,000  -500.000 


leni  «  K  111  i  ducation  AdminUtiatkin: 

Agrii  ;ii,jral  maarch     

',1^  Mi  '  ifid   . 

xiH'iiih,   Ktivititt  ovartMt  (spt- 
i4t  *!v«i(ncufrtncy  pfO|fam). 

y^M  '^Mon         _    _    .    .    _ 

nsi«  .)!; .(»  lesearch 


373, 3».  000 
2,000.000 

5.  750.  000 
-1.200.  000 
189.  045.  000 
-3.000.  000 


399, 823. 000 
2.000.000 

5.  642,  OOO 

195,  104.000 


396.  234. 000 
2.000.000 

5.000.000 

175.592.000 


419.394.000 
2,000.000 

5.000.000 

2i4.  514,000 


414.3S7.000 
2.000.000 

5.000,000 

200.897.000 


+41,044,000    +14,544,000       +18,133,000       -5,027,000 


.•f"  ,1  .■  (.  1  .'tias , 

mf"i   Ji  "iluiinllion  Jlrtttn«.  .. 

I  III     Viance    and    Education 

1  !'i  miStlJtlon 


-750.000 

+  1.200,000 

+  r.  852.  000 

+  3.000.000 


-642.000 
+5.793,660 


+25,305,000    -13,617,000 


<'ijni     Health     InspacUen 


HuilJin^;  and  (Kililies. 


285. 537,  000 
7.985,000 

282.017.000 

299, 029. 000 
8,541.000 

310.928.000 
8.541,000 

303.633,000 
8.541,000 

+  18.096.000 
+556.000 

+21.616.000 
-145,000  . 

+4.604.000 

-7.295.000 

859.440,000 

m.  272, 000 

816,396,000 

9(0, 377. 000 

934.  438, 000 

+74. 998.  000 

+41. 166, 000 

+48. 042. 000 

-25.939,000 

247, 291. 000 
2,  340, 000 


253.  270.  000 
3, 1S6,000 


250,138.000 
3. 186,  COO 


262.486.000 
6,986.000 


259.2^,000 
6, 986, 000 


+  11.964.000 
+4, 646, 000 


+  5,985.000 
-»  3,  bOO,  000 


+9.117.000        -3,231.000 
+3,800,000 . 


ToUI.  Animal  and  Plant  HaalUi 
Injpection  Sarvice     


249,631,000         256.456,000         253.324,000         269,472,000         266,241,000         +16,610,000        +9,785,000      +12,917.000 


-3,231.000 


Food  Satcty  and  Quality  Seivka...        291,380,000         298,313,000 

EcononiKS  and  Stati-tKs  Set  vice 87,945,000  97,803,000 

Africultural  Coopcfalives  Seivice 

Wofid  food  and  aincultural  outlooli 
and  iituation  board 1,045,000  2,095,000 


292.  818, 000 
94,803,000 


1,731,000 


291.818.000 

89. 953, 000 

4.  700. 000 

1,731,000 


293.  318. 000 

90.   03. 000 

4.500.000 

1,731,000 


+  1,938,000  -4.995.000 
+2.258.000  -7.600.000 
+4.500.000        +4,500,000 


+500, 000  -500, 000 

-4,600.000  +250,000 

+  4.500,000  -200,000 


+686.000 


-364,000 


A£:iculluial  MaiketiniSafvict: 

Maikel  Sei  vices , 

Transportation  otfica.    

Payments  to  States  and 
sions.    , 


49,343,000 
1,600,000 


50. 109. 000 
2, 190, 000 


49,  109.000 
1.699.000 

1,600,000 


49. 109, 000 
1,600,000 


49,109.000 
2,000.000 


-234.000         -1.000.000  

+  2.000,000  -190.000  +301.000        +2,000,000 


1,600,000 +1,600,000 


Total.    Agiiculluial    Markettns 
Service 

Office  of  Tianspoitation 


50,943,000 


52,299,000 


52,408,000 


50,  709, 000 


52,7aitM0 


+1.711.000 


+410,000 


+301,000        +2,000.000 


2,677.(00  . -2,677.000 


Total.  Production,  Procassini  and 
Marketing... 

(SRM   INcnvF  STAB1LI2ATI0N 

A^iu  iiitu'.ii    .t  ir  ih/ation  and  Con- 
jervjli  in  :>ei<ice 

Slarie^  .rn.l  pipenies. 
ran^tci  tr  im  Commodity  Credil 
'   iipiif^Iion) 


1,627,326,006      1.695.604,633      1,670.211,000      1,764,751.000      1,733,879,000      +106,, 552,994      +38,274,367      +63,758.000      -30.872.000 


191,586.000 
(155,932.000) 


196.571,000         195,671.000         195,671.000          195.671,000           +4.085.000           -900,000 
(159.789.000)       (159,789.000)      (159.789.000)      (159,789.000)        (+3.866.000) 


IjIjI    u\aiin  and  aipcnwt, 
ASCS 
Dairy   and    beekeeper   indemnity 
programs     


(347.  509,  000) 
3.290.000 


(356.360,000) 
200,000 


(355.460,000) 
1.700,000 


(355.460.000) 
1,700,000 


(355,  460, 000) 
1,  700. 000 


(+7.951,000) 
-1,590,000 


(-900,000) 
+1,500,000 


Total    AgrKultural  Stabiliistion 
and  Conservation  Service 


194,876,000         196.771,000         197,371.000         197.371,000         197,371,000 


+2, 495, 000 


+600,000  . 


Federal  Crr<p  Insurance  Corporation: 
Administradve  and  operating  ex- 
penses 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Crxpora- 
tion  Fund 


12.000.000            11,858.000            11.195.000            29.558,000            29,558,000  +17.558,000      +17.700.000       +18,363.000. 

(17,512,000)        (18.363.000)        (18.363.000)  (-17.  512,000)  (-18.  363.000)  (-18.  363,000). 


Total.  Federal  Crop  Insuranc* 

Corporation .   


(29,512,000)       (30,221,000)       (29,558.000)       (29,551,000)       (29,558,000) 


(+46,000)        (-663,000). 


Commrxli'v 


I  iiiif.rlion' 
'•■I   realised 


!  t  miiKi  n  on  administrativa  ax- 

ti«»'r.(*^). . 


3,  056,  1 89.  000      3,  299.  887,  696      3.  299,  887.  000      3.  299,  887. 000      3.  299,  887,  000        +243, 698, 000  -696  . 

(50,700,000)        (53,010,000)        (52,750.000)        (52.750.000)        (52,750.000)        (+2,050.000)        (-260,000) 


If m  Income  SUbiliiatKM.    3,263,065,000      3,508,516,696      3,508.453,000      3,526,816,000      3,526,816,000        +263,751,000      +18,299,304      +18,363,000 


Iiiiji  iitle  I  new  budgat  (ob- 
liealional)  autliority  agri- 
cultural programs 

Appropnaliont 

Rescissions 


4.890,391,006      5.204.121.329      5.178.574,000      5.291.567.000      5,260,695.000 
4,894,591.006      5,204.121.329      5,178.574.000      5,291,567,000      5,260,695.000 
-4,200.000 


+  370,303,994      +56.573.671       +82.121.000      -30,872,000 

+366.103,994      +56,573,671      +82,121,000      -30,872,000 

+4,200,000  


Deremho-   \.   19^0 
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New  budget  authority 


Confe'ence  compared  with- 


Enacted,  1980     Estimates,  1981  House.  1981  Senate   l^tl    Conterence  1981  1980  enacted      1981  estimate  House  bill  Senate  bili 


nut  ll-RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

r,.r-p  ,  h  "p  Administration: 
t.   a   "   ^  n£  Insurance  Fund: 

r    .  .  I  3„5  ('24.000.000)       ('50,000,000)       f'24.000,000)       ('24.000,000)       r'24, 000, 000) .(-526.000,000) 

nsured'loans  (3.979,000,000)  (3.672.600.000)  (4,125.000,000)  (4. 025. 600. 000>  (4,075.600.000)     (+?96,600,000)(+«)3.000.000)(-<50.000.000)(+<50,000,  000) 

Ciaranteed  loans!.' (500,000,000) (100.000.000)        (25,000,000)     (-475,000,  000)  (+25.000.000)  (+25.000.000)  (-75.000.000) 

Construction  detects  auttioriza- 

,„n  (5  000.000)  (5,000.000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  (2.000.000)         (-3.000,000)     (-3,000.000) 

(393.000.000)      (393.000.000)      (393.000.000)       (413.000,000)      (403.000,000)      (+10,000.000)  (+10.000.000)  (+10.000,000)  (-10,000,000) 


Rent  supplement  authorization  . 

Home  ownership  assistance  (au- 
thority to  borrow) 

Miscellaneous  offsetting  adjust- 
ments     

Reiinbufsement  for  interest  and 
other  losses 

Reiirbursement  or  rent  supple- 
ment payments 

Homeowne  ship  assistance  pay- 
ments  


320. 209, 000 
76. 150,  000 


99.000,000  . 

-99,000,000 

504. 318, 000 

110.000.000 

1.000.000 


-99,000,000 


-99, 000. 000 
504.  318,  000 
110,000.000 


-99. 000. 000 
504. 318, 000 
110,000,000 


-99.000,000 
504,318,000 

110,000.000 


-99.000.000 

+  184.109,000 

+33,  850, 000 


-1,000.000 


Total,  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund 


(4,904,359.000)  (4,342.918,000)  (4,666.918,000)  (4,666,918,000)  (4,641.918.000)     (-262,441.000)  (+299,000.000)  (-25,000,000)  (-25,000,000) 


Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund : 
Real  estate  loans: 

Insured.. (993.600.000) 

Guaranteed (56,000.000) 


(893,600,000) 
(56.000.000) 


(893,  600,  000) 
(56.000,000) 


(993,  600.  000) 
(56,  000,  000) 


(943.600.000)      (-50.000,000)  (+50,000.000)  (+50.000.000)  (-50.000.000) 
(56.000.000) - 


Total,  real  estate  loans. 


Soil  conservation  loans. 
Operating  loans: 

Insured 

Guaranteed    


(1.049.600.000)       (949.600,000)       (949.600.000)  (1.049.600.000)       (999.600.000)       (-50,000,000)  (+50,000.000)  (+50.000,000)  (-50,000,000) 


(30.000,000)        (24.000,000)        (30.000,000)         (30,000,000)        (30.000.000) (+6,000,000). 


(850.  000,  000) 
(25.  000.  000) 


(850,  000.  000) 
(25,000,000) 


(850,  000,  000) 
(25.  000,  000) 


(850. 000,  000) 
f25.  000.  000) 


(850,000,000).. 
(25,000,000).. 


Total,  operating  loans (875.000.000)      (875,000,000)      (875.000,000)      (875.000,000)      (875,000.000). 


f  metgency  disaster  loans 
Reimbursement  for  interest  and 
other  losses 


(2,500,000.000)  (2.000.000.000)  (2.000.000.000)  (2.000.000.000)  (2,000.000.000)     (-500,000.000). 
272,809,000         297.032.000         297.032.000         297.032,000         297,032,000         +24,223,000  . 


Total.  Agricultural  Credil  In- 
surance Fund 

Rural     Development     Insurance 

Fund; 

Reimtursement  for  losses 

Water  and  sewe'  facility  loans. . . 
Industrial  development  loans: 

Insured - .. 

Guaranteed 

Total,   industrial   develop- 
ment loans 


(4.697.409.000)  (4.121.632.000)  (4,121,632,000)  (4.221,632.000)  (4.171.632.000)     (-525.777,000)  (+50,000,000)  (+50.000.000)  (-50.000.000) 


91.874,000 
(700.000,000) 

(10.000.000) 
(1,090,000.000) 


1  A3.  282.000 
(400,  000,  000) 

(10.  000.  000) 
(741.000.000) 


143,282,000 
(700,  000,  000) 

(10,000.000) 
(741.000,000) 


113,232,000 
(900, 000,  000) 


143,282,000 
(750.000.000) 


+51,408.000  

(  +  50  000,  000)(  +  350,000,e00)(+50,000,000)  (-156  KX.  OOC  , 


(741.000.000)      (741.000,000) 


(-■/  onc)  000)'-  'c  ooc-  ooc)  ( 

(-329,000,000)    


iO  OOC.  OOC) 


(1,100.000,000) 

Community  facility  locns (2' 0. 000. 000)      (240.000.000) 

Development 


(751.000.000)      (751.000.000)      (741.000.000)      (741.000.000)      (-359.000,000)  (-10,000.000)  (-10.000,000) 


(240.000,000)      (300.000.000)      (260.000.000)        (+10.000,000)  (+20.000.000)  (+20.000,000)    (-40.000.000) 


Total.     Rural 
Insurance  Fund. 


(2.141.874.000)  (1.534.282.000)  (1,834.282,000)  (2.084.282.000)  (1.894.282.000)       (-247.  592. 000)(+360. 000.  000)(+60. 000. 000)  (-190.  000.  000) 


Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants .-.-         300,000.000 

Rescission -10,000,000  . 

Very  low  income  housing  repair 
grants 24,000.0000 

Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor  ...  25.000.000 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 5. 000. 0(11  . 

Rescission     .  .  -10.000,000. 

Self-he:p  housing  land  develop- 
ment tund 

Rural  community  fire  protection 
grants 3,500.000 

Rural      development      planning 

grants 7.000.000 

Rescission -1,000,000 

Rural  housing  superv  sory  assist- 
ance grants  1,500.000 

Rural  Development  Grants 10.000,000 

Salaries  and  eipenses      

(Transfer  from  loan  accounts) 


100,000,000         200,000,000         200,000,000         200,000.000 


-ino  000  000  +100.000,000 

-  iC  000,000 


25, 000. 000 
25,  000,  000 


25,  000,  000 
25.  000,  000 


25. 000. 000 
25.000.000 


25, 000. 000 
25. 000, 000 


-I.  OOC.  000 


4,000,000 

5,000,000 
2, 000, 000 


1,000,000 
3, 500, 000 
5,000,000 


1,000.000 
3. 500, 000 
5,000,000 


i,ooaooo 

3,  500, 000 

5.000.000 


— 5,000l000 
+10.000,000 

4  !  OOC  000 


-3,000.000 
+3,500,000 


1, 500, 000 
10. 000. 000 


1.500,000 


1.500,000 
5,000,000 


-2  Oi/j  000 
+  1.000.000 


-5,000,000 


-500,000 
+5, 000, 000 


-5.000,000       +5,000,000 


236. 018, 000 
(3.  500.000) 


243. 684. 000 
(3.  500.  000) 


239.  684,  000 
(3.  500.  000) 


244.  984. 000 
(3,  500.  000) 


244. 984. 000 
(3,500,000). 


+8,966,000       +1.300,000       +5.300,000 


Total,  salaries  and  expenses. .       (239,518.000)      (247.184.000)      (243.184.000)      (248,484.000)      (248,484.000)        (+8.966,000)     (+1.300.000)     (+5.300,000). 


Total.  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration..   


1.352.060,000      1.460,316.000      1,466.316.000      1.461.616.000      1.466.616.000       +114.556,000       -1-6.300.000         +300.000         +5,000,000 


Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Ruial  electrification  ^nd  telephone 
revolving  fund: 

tlectiic  leans (850,000,000) 

Telephcne  loans (250. 000. 000) 


(850,  000.  000) 
(250,000,000) 


(850,  000.  OOC) 
(250.000.000) 


(850,000,000) 
(250.000.000) 


(850.000.000). 
(250  000.000). 


Total,  loans (1,100,000.000)  (1. 100.000.000)  (1.100.000.000)  (1.100,000.030)  (1,100,000,000). 


UMI 


;{2:}92 


(ONCRl  ^MONAI    RFC ORD  -  SENATE 

COMPAKAiivt  blAUMi'tl  uf   'it*  Huuutl  (UBiiijAI  iuiAli  AuImukiIt — Lontinued 

IFiical  |fuis| 


Dcremhtr   ;,   /pvo 


Ntw  bud|tt  luthofity 


ConftrtiK*  compirw)  with — 


EnKtKl.  1980    Estiimtn,  1981 


Houst.  1981         S«n«t*,  1981   Conttrcncc.  1981 


1980  tnKted      1981  estimate 


House  bill 


Senite  bill 


Cepitilititiofl  of  Rural  TcleptHM* 

Bi'iii      

i'^  ji        mmunicition    Oevelop- 

nienl   fund 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Rural  Electrifcition  Ad- 
ministration   


(]30l000,000)      (!22,SOO,000)      (!22,S00.00Q)      (!22,S00.000)      (i22.50O,QO0)      (-!7. 500.000) 

26.  MS  000 V;,  719,  odd 


(»,  000.  000) 
27,71^.000 


(34,000,000) 
27,719,000 


(34,000.000) 
27,719.000 


(+34,  000,  0OO)(+!34,  000, 000). 
+  1,074.000  


26.645.000 


27,719,000 


27.719.000  27,719.000 


27,  719, 000 


+1.074.000 


Total.  Rural  Oavtlopmint  As- 
sistance  

CONSERVATION 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations 

River  basin  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions     

Watershed  planninj 

Watershed  and  flood   prevention 

operations 

Rescission...   

Resource    conservalion    and    dt- 
velopment .. 

Great  Plains  conservalion  proliam. 

Total,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice  

Atricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service: 
Agricultural  conservation  program 
Rural  clean  water  program    . . 
Forestry  incentives  program    .     . 

Water  bank  program 

Emergency  conservation  program.. 

Total,  Agricultural  Slabiliiation 
and  Conservation  Service 


1.378,705.000      1,488,035,000      1.494.035.000      1,489.335.000      1,494.335,000        +115.630.000        +6,300,000         +<300.000      +15,000,000 


274,947,000  283.(01,000  283.001.000  300.000.000  293.001.000  +18.054,000        +9.200,000      +10,000.000        -6,999,000 


16, 487, 000 
11,000.000 

187, 524. 000 
-2, 000, 000 

32, 000, 000 
18,689.000 


17.442.000 
6.660.000 


17.442.000 
10. 660. 000 


17.442.000 
6.660.000 


128. 464. 000         167. 524, 000         205, 651. 000 


17,442.000 
10.  000.  000 

192. 524. 000 


34,  046,  OOO 
20. 122. 000 


34. 046. 000 
19. 987. 000 


34, 046, 000 
20,  122.  000 


34,  04C.  000 
20, 000, 000 


+955,000  . 
-1.000,000 

+5, 000. 000 
+2,000.000  . 

+2.046.000  . 
+1,311.000 


+3.340.000  -660,000       +3,340.006' 

+64,060,000      +25,000.000      -13.127,000 


-122.000 


-HM 


-122,000 


538.647,000         498,535,000         532,660,000         583.912.000         567.013.000         +28,366.000      +76.478,000      +34,353.000      -16.908,000 


190,  000,  000 
50,000,000 
15,000,000 
10. 000. 000 
35. 000. 000 


160. 000.  000 
20,  000.  OOO 
15.  000.  OOO 
10.  000.  000 
10,  000. 000 


190. 000. 000 
20.  000.  000 
10.  000.  000 
10.  000.  OOO 
10.  000,  000 


190. 000.  000 
20,  000,  000 
15.  000.  000 

10.000,000 
10.  OOU.  000 


190.000.000  +30.000.000  

20.000.000  -30.000.000  

12.500,000  -2.500.000        +2.500.000        -2,500,0C0        -2.500.000 

10,000.000  

IU.000,000  -25.000.000  


300.000.000 


838,647.000 


Total.  Conservation 


Total,  title  II.  rural  development 

programs 
New    budget    (obligational) 

authority 2,217.352,000 

Appropriations^ 2,240,352,000 

Rescissions —23.000,000 


215,000,000         240,000,000         245,000.000         242.500.000  -57,500,000      +27.500,000        +2,500,000        -2,500,000 

~7(»r535. 000  '      >72.66d7ddo         82^9217000         SM^  513. MO  ^29^  lliToOO^+lOS^ 978^000      +36r853!^obo~   -IJ,  W MO 


2, 193,  570, 000 
2. 193.  570.  000 


2.  266. 695. 000 
2.  266.  695, 000 


2.318,256,000      2,303.848.000 
2.318.256.000      2.303,848.000 


+86.496.000  +110.278,000 
+63.496.000  +110.278.000 
+23.000.000 


+37.153,000      -14,408.000 
+37,153.000      -14,408,000 


1,591,615,000      1,759,123,000      1.759,123,000      1,395,123,000 


TITLE  III— DOMESTIC  FOOO 
PROGRAMS 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 

Child  nutrition  programs 

Rescission 

(Transfer  from  sec.  32) (1.  831,  086. 000)  (I,  879,  653.  000)  (1,  879.  653.  000)  (1.  879.  653.  000)  (1,  879, 653,  000) 

Total,  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams  

Special  milk  program. 


1,759,123.000       +I(7,SailOIO --     +364,000,000 

285.000,000        -ZK^miM    -285.000.000    -285,000.000     -285,000,000 

■- ■  S67,e00) 


(+48, 567,600). 


Special    supplemental   tood   pro- 
grams (WIC)    


(3,422,701,000)  (3,638,776,000)  (3,638,776,000)  (3,274.776,000)  (3,353,776,000)      (-68,  925,  0O0)(-285.0O0.  000)(-285.  000,  000)  (+79,000.000) 
156,800,000  176,200,000  176,200,000  118,800.000  118.800,000  -38.000.000      -57.400.000       -57.400.000  


757.  950.  000 


924.  540.  000 
9. 903. 276, 000 


924.540,000         927,040,000         927,040,000 


9.  739, 276. 000      9. 739. 276. 000      9.  739. 276. 000 


+  169,090,000 
+  791.276,000 


Food  stamp  program 8,948,  000.000 

(Transfer  from  child  nutrition 

programs) (243.000.000) (-243,000,000). 

Total,  food  stamp  program 

Food  donations  programs: 

Needy  family  program 

Elderly  feeding  program 


+2,  500,  000 
- 164. 000, 000 


+2,500,000  .. 


(9. 191. 000, 000)  (9, 903, 276. 000)  (9.  739, 276. 000)  (9.  739, 276, 000)  (9,  739, 276, 000)    (+548. 276. 000)(-164. 000. 000). 


39,  790,  000 
6C,  544,  000 


53,  750,  000 
74.  910,  000 


53,  750,  000 
74,910,000 


53.  750.  000 
74.  910.  000 


53,  750,  000 
74, 910.  000 


+  13.960.000 

+8.  366.  OOO 


Total,    food   donations   pro- 
grams .     

Food  Program  Administration 

ReKission 


106.  334. 000 

82,000,000 

-500.000 


128,660,000 
85,977,000 


128, 660, 000 
82,000,000 


128,660,000 
85. 977, 000 


128, 660, 000 
84.000,000 


+22,326,000 

-r2.  000, 000 

+500,000 


- 1, 977, 000        +2, 000, 000 


- 1, 977, 000 


Total,  title  III.  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority, 
domestic  food  programs.. 

Appropriations 

Rescissions 


11,642,199,000    12,977,776,000    12,809,799,000    12,394,876,000    12,471.899,000        +829.700,000    -505,877,000     -337.900,000      +77,023,000 

11,642.699,000     12,977.776.000     12,809,799,000     12,394,876,000     12,756,899,000     +1,114,200,000     -220,877.000       -52,900,000    +362,023,000 

-500,000  -285.000,000        -284,500.000    -2«5.000,000    -2*5,000,000    -285,000,000 


IV   INrERNATIONAL 
GRAMS 


PRO- 


f  u'f  i^r'  AijiKultL'al  Service 

utiice  ut  I  iilei  national  Cooperation 
and  Development. 


56,427,000 
I,  (64.  COO 


61.025.000 
«,>32,(W 


60, 535, 000 
2,000,000 


60,535,000  60,535,000  +4,108,000  -490,000  

6,832,000  3,500,000  +1,636,000       -3,332,000       +1,500,000       -3,332,000 


Public  law  480 

I. 'If  1  J,.,;  Ill-  credit  sales 

rilt  II  Lunimodities  lor  disposi- 
tion abroad 

Sales  manager , 


266,248,000  406.330.000  406.330,000  406,330,000        406.330,000        +140,082.000 


620,088,000 
(4.608.000) 


822. 600, 000 
(4,979,000) 


822, 600. 000 
(4,719,000) 


833  600, 000 
(4.719.000) 


822. 600, 000 
(4,719,000) 


+202,512.000  . 
(+111.000) 


(260,000). 


roUl,  Public  law  480     .    .   

Total,  title  IV,  new  budget 
(obligatioflal)  authority,  inter- 
national programs 


6,336.000      1,228,930,000      1,228,930,000      1,228,930,000      1.228,930,000        +342,594,000.. 


944,627,000      1,296.787,000      1,291.465,000      1,291,297,000      1.292,965,000        +348,338.000        -3.822,000        +1,500,000        -3.332,000 


December  4.  ^980 
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New  budget  authority 


ConfererKe  compared  witt»— 


Enacted,  1980     Est  mates.  1981  House,  1981  SenaU   1981  Conference.  1381  1980  enacted      1981  estimate  House  bill  Senate  I 


TITLE  V-RELATEO  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 


Food  aid  Drug  Adminislialion 
SalsNf!  arid  eipenses 
Building!  and  laciiilies 


1321  ?96  000        J3??  670  000        5319  535,000        5322,670  000        5321,036,000  -5261000       -51635,000 

J,372:0OO  29:663:000  28  253,000  28,253  000  28, 253,  DOC  +23.881,000        -1,410,006 


51  635,000       -r5;   50C  0(X 


-5i  63i  000 


Total    food  an,d  Dfuj  Adm:"i5- 
tration 

|ND!PiNyf*'T   AGiNCItS 

Ccnmojdr    Futuies    IiJd  nt   Com- 

farm  Credit  Administiaiiun  (limita- 
tion on  administralivc  eipenses). 

Total  title  V,  ne*  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority,  related 
agencies 


325, 668, 000  352, 333, 000  347, 788. 000  350,923,000  349,288,000  +23,620,000        -3,045,000        +1,500.000         -V  635  OOC 


16,617,000            I9C3S,0OC            16  366,000            18  489,000            17,966.000            +1349,000        -1,073,000        J-l  600  OOO            -523  000 
(12,428,000)        (13,444,000)        (13,444,000)        (13,444,000)        (13.444,000)        (+1,016,000) 


342.275,000         371,372,000         364,154.000         369,412,000         367.254,000         +24.969.000        -4,118,000        +3,100,000        -2.158,000 


RECAPITULATION 

Trtle  I— Agricultural  programs 

Title    II— Rural    devehpment    pro- 
grams     ,  -  —  ■  - 
Title  III— Domestic  food  programs 

Title  IV  — International  programs 

Tide  V— Related  agencies 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational) 

authority.     

Iianster  from  sec.  32 


2bO  695  OOC 


4,890,391,006       5,  2&<.  12!,  329       5,178,5:4  000       5  291.  56"  000 

2  217  352  000      2  193  570  000      2,266  695  000      2  318.256  000      2  303  848,000 
11  642:  199: 000     12:97:776.000     12,809  799  000     12  39*  876  OOO     12  471899  000 


944.627,000 
342,285,000 


1  2%  :87  000 
371,  372,000 


1  291  465  OOn 
364,  154,000 


1  296,  297  000 
369,  412  000 


1  29"  965  000 
367,254,000 


20  036  854  006  22,043.626.329  21.910.687.000  21.670.408.000  21,696.661,000 

i;83i:o86:ooo  1,879553000   1,879,653.000   1879,653000  1,879,653,000 
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BrIFF        Exn.A.NATION        OF       THE        CONTERENCF 

AfTKjN 

SCIENCE    AND   EDVl  ATinN    AIIMI  NI.'-TR  ATION 

The  conference  agreement  provlcJes  »934 
million  for  Science  and  Education  .Adminis- 
tration programs,  including  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Cooperative  Research  Exten.sU)n  and 
Technical  Information  System.s  Th;.s  i.s  a  »75 
million  Increase  over  1980  and  a  »41  million 
Increase  over  the  Hou.se  bll  ymportan;  con- 
struction Items  are  landed  in  the  conference 
agreement.  Including  $10  1  million  to  solve 
a  severe  contracting  and  construction  prob- 
lem at  an  important  animal  disea-se  research 
center  at  Plum  Island.  N  Y  Hatch  Act  grants 
are  Included  at  $1286  miino:i  Smith-Lever 
grants  at  $205  4  million,  and  animal  health 
and  disease  grants  at  $6  5  million  in  formula 
fundlig  and  $5  million  In  special  grant 
funding 

ANIMAL  AND    I'l  A.VT    UFA!  Til    INSPFfTION    .SFHVir-E 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $259 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses,  including 
an  $82  9  million  brucellosis  program  and  a 
$6  million  fire  ant  program  In  addition.  It 
provides  $3.8  million  for  construction  of  a 
st«rlle  fly  rearing  facility  In  Hawaii,  an  Im- 
portant new  project. 

ECONOMICS    AND    STATISTICS    SERVICE    ANn    AGRI- 
CULTURAL  COOPERATIVES    SERVK'F 

The  conference  agreement  provides  190 
million  for  the  Economics  and  Statistics 
Service  and  funds  a  separate,  new  .Agricul- 
tural  Cooperative^  Service  at   $4  5  million 

AGRUl'ITtRAI     MARKETING    .SERVICE 

The  conrerec^  included  language  dl.'ecting 
that  there  be  no   reduction   In  market   newa 


sen-Ices  It  should  be  pointed  out,  with  re- 
spect to  the  original  Senate  report  i  No  96- 
lorjOi  ,  a  statement  appearing  on  page  53  In- 
dicating that  $1,753,000  of  the  agency  travel 
appropriation  had  not  been  Justified,  was 
In  error.  The  Department  supplied  figures 
to  the  committee  in  a  hearing  on  overa:i 
agency  travel  budgets  which  Inadvertently 
included  nonappropriated  tunds  .n  the  to- 
tal for  AMS  travel  In  fact,  the  agency's  re- 
fjuest  o;  $4  852.000  for  appropriated  fund 
tr.ivel  was  Justified  and  was  the  correct 
figure 

TRANSP<JRTATION    OFFICE 

The  conference  agreement  places  the 
•ransportatlon  office  within  AMS  and  pro- 
vide^ $2  million 

FEDERAL    CROP    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

The  C3nference  agreement  provides  $29,6 
million  for  PCIC,  and  includes  language  di- 
'P.ting  the  Corporation  to  begin  implemen- 
tat.oii  of  the  new  crop  insurance  program 
authorised  by  law  In  anticipation  of  addi- 
tional funding 

SOIL         CONSERVATION         SERVICE CONSERVATION 

OPERATIONS 

The  Conference  agreement  provides  $293 
million  for  conservation  operations.  $10  ml!- 
1:  ri;    more   than    the    House    bill    Included 

.SCS  WATERSHED     AND     FLOOD     PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $192  5 
million  fC)r  this  program,  including  $159  mil- 
lion for  PL  566  watersheds  and  $23  5  million 
for  PL  534  watersheds  An  important  aspect 
of  the  conference  agreement  was  the  pro- 
vision  exempting   PL.   566   watersheds   from 


review  by  the  Water  ReEOurces  Council  In 
addition,  the  conferees  specifically  cited  the 
urgent  need  for  the  Plney  Creek-Soak  Creek. 
West  Virginia,  Mozlngo  Creek  Mlswurl,  and 
Stewart  Creek,  Kentucky  projects  The  con- 
ference agreement  Included  additional  fund- 
ing above  the  amounts  In  the  House  bill  to 
provide  funding  for  these  projects 
CHILD  NrrrRiTioN  programs 
The  conference  agreement  provided  a  total 
of  $3  6  billion  for  child  nutrition  programs 
consisting  of  both  a  direct  appropriation  and 
a  section  32  transfer  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  upKjn  enactment  of 
the  1980  Omnibus  Reconclilatlon  Act,  $285 
million  is  to  t)e  rescinded  to  reflect  savings 
Incorporated  in  that  Act  The  conference 
agreement  also  provided  for  a  60  school  dis- 
trict cash-in-Ueu  commodity  letter  of  credit 
pilot  program,  using  school  lunch  funds  This 
Is  to  be  a  pilot  etudy  that  will  be  based  on 
the  same  per  meal  support  as  in  the  school 
lunch  program  that  uses  regular  USDA  com- 
moditv  support  Furthermore,  as  fiart  of  the 
pilot  study  evaluation  USDA  will  be  eioected 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  this  program  on 
other  departmental  programs  that  Involve 
commcxllty  support 

POOD     STAMPS 

The  conference  agreement  funds  $9  7  bli- 
Uon.  the  maxlmitm  amount  authorized  but 
concurs  in  Eouse  direction  that  there  be  no 
reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits  under  cur- 
rent law  until  the  Congress  can  act  on  future 
authorization  and  budget  requests  in  fiscal 
year  1981  Also,  the  conferees  agreed  with  the 
Senate  report  language  that  directs  the  De- 
partment not  to  issue  proposed  or  final  regu- 
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latlons  ImplementlnK  »  fOW  tWlli|i  pngr^m 
In  the  cvimmonweilth  of  th»  Korth«m  M»rl- 

aitiui  until  the  potential  Impart  of  such  a 
prii>;nun  ha«  been  restudled.  and  a  detailed 
Justltl'  atlon  for  the  program  and  lt«  Intended 
iiio<le  uf  operation  Is  siibmltted  to  l)oth 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees 

OENCIIAI.     PHdVISlONB 

The  conference  agreement  includes  varlovu 
provisions  relating  to  reports  on  spending 
during  the  last  quarter  and  on  total  outlays 
Also,  the  conference  agreement  includes  a 
modltled  version  of  a  Senate  amendment  that 
prohibits  producers  from  being  required  py 
USDA  to  remain  within  their  normal  rj-op 
acreage  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port for  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains  and  rice, 
with  the  stipulation  that  Increases  In  1981 
ttcreage  shall  not  be  used  In  determining  nor- 
mal  crop  acreage  In   future  years  • 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  President,  we  have 
belore  us  the  coiiferenre  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  a^nciilture  appropria- 
tions bill  Consideration  of  this  measure 
has  taken  a  long,  often  delayed,  and 
tortuous  year. 

The  rontinuing  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  increa.sinR  constraints  on  Fed- 
eral spending  and  the  host  of  issues  con- 
fronting agriculture  have  greatly  com- 
plicated our  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve and  reconcile  these  issues  is  due  in 
wry  large  measure  to  the  outstanding 
ciiairnian  o(  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Eacleton. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  subcommittee  for  the  past 
4  years. 

During  this  time,  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  grown  greatly.  His 
leadership,  his  ability,  his  faculty  of  un- 
derstanding a  complex  bill  and  a  complex 
subject  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
legislation  which  we  have  reported  to 
serve  American  agriculture  and  the  mil- 
hons  of  constituents  of  this  bill  extremely 
well. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Senator  P'.acleton  In  this 
endeavor  and  I  shall  mi.ss  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  hiin  in  the  future,  al- 
though I  certainly  leave  the  Senate  with 
my  best  wishes  toward  Senator  Eacleton 
and  toward  the  work  of  this  important 
subcommittee. 

In  the  past  4  years  we  have  managed 
to  increase  fuiuiing  for  critical  agricul- 
tural re.search  by  3^  percent 

Mr  President.  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
wise  investment  of  Federal  funds  because 
there  Ls  pending  m  this  world  a  food 
crisis  that  will  make  the  present  energy 
problems  pale  by  comparison  Unless  we 
are  able  to  contume  supporting  agricul- 
tural research  at  a  level  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  very  productive  farm- 
ers of  this  country  to  continue  to  in- 
crease their  output,  then  I  predict  that 
the  day  will  very  shortly  come  when  this 
Nation  will  no  longer  Ix-  looked  upon  as 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world  but  when 
we  will  have  a  very  senoiLs  problem  in 
meeting  the  food  demands  of  our  own 
population  plus  the  demands  of  those 
abroiul  who  depend  upon  as  when  their 
own  fotHl  production  falls  below  expec- 
tations 

I  frankly  feel.  Mr  President,  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  m  the  way 
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of  providing  support  for  agricultural  re- 
search, but  during  these  times  of  con- 
straint, the  35  percent  Increase  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  I  feel  shows  that 
this  sub<ommittee  's  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  I  believe  reflects  well  upon  the 
Senate 

We  have  maintauied  funding  for  ur- 
gently needed  soil  aini  water  conserva- 
tion programs,  while  more  directly  fo- 
cussing assistance  to  those  activities  and 
areas  where  the  need  is  the  greatest 

We  have  also  worked  together  to  con- 
tinue the  commitment  to  provide  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  eradicate  hunger 
in  America,  as  well  as  to  address  press- 
ing needs  for  food  assistance  abroad 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  outlays  of 
the  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  subcommittee  provide  direct  assist- 
ance In  improving  peoples'  diets. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  is  worth 
repeating  for  emphasis.  We  look  upon 
this  as  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill,  but  the  fact  is  that  80  percent  of 
these  funds  go  to  provide  food  a.ssistance 
to  Americans  or  to  those  we  assist 
abroad.  So  this,  in  effect.  Is  not  so  much 
an  agriculture  bill  as  it  is  a  food  assist- 
ance bill. 

This  subcommittee  hsis  worked  ag- 
gressively to  assure  that  this  massive  ex- 
penditure-totaling $16  billion — Is  used 
in  the  most  efBclent  and  effective  man- 
ner possible  in  meeting  the  legitimate 
needs  of  those  who  are  eligible  for  these 
programs 

Our  conference  agreement  represents, 
as  usual,  a  genuine  compromise  between 
sometimes  verv  conflicting  positions  l)e- 
tween  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  We 
were  not  able  to  prevail  on  many  impor- 
tant issues,  but  in  balance  I  believe  the 
report  before  us  allows  continued  prog- 
ress in  addressing  the  critical  issues  con- 
fronting the  country. 

From  the  budget  perspective,  we  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  degree  of 
restraint  unprecedented  in  my  12  years 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  version  which 
traditionally  provides  more  spending 
than  the  House  version,  was  actually 
lower  this  year.  In  conference  we  held 
down  the  agreement  to  only  $26  million 
over  the  Senate  version  when  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  was  adopted 

This,  to  me.  means  that  the  bill  is  sub- 
stantially in  compliance  with  the  budget 
resolution 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  Indeed,  the  next  Congress  and 
administration  will  be  confronted  with 
the  difficult  decision  of  how  to  curb  the 
growth  of  the  food  stamp  program  If 
this  program  is  fully  funded  along  with 
other  anticipated  supplemental  require- 
ments, we  will  exceed  the  allocation  of 
the  .second  budget  resolution  I  am  not 
pleased  that  these  issues  remain  unre- 
solved; however.  I  do  think  it  appro- 
priate that  nothing  we  do  today  pre- 
empts or  otherwise  frustrates  the  next 
Congress  in  working  its  will  on  these 
important  programs. 

As  a  final  note.  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  compliment  our  fine  subcommittee 
staff — Dick  L'eborman.  Ken  .Auer.  and 
Irma  Hanneman  on  the  majority  side, 
and  Stephen  Koh.a.shi  and  Cathv  O'Con- 
nor on  the  minority  side    These  dedi- 


cated men  and  women  put  long  hours 
into  handling  the  many  issues  and  de- 
tails which  make  our  complete  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  possible 

I  should  have  to  say.  Mr  President. 
that  except  for  tho.se  who  work  closely 
with  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  it 
is  almost  impos-sible  to  understand  the 
enormous  grasp  of  the  details  that  .staff 
possesses.  I  should  like  to  confess  to  the 
Senate  that  this  bill  would  .simply  have 
been  impo.ssible  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
floor  without  the  input  from  people  on 
the  staff,  particularly  Stephen  Kohashi. 
who  has  provided  particular  guidance 
and  insight  into  the  many  issues  that 
this  legislation  deals  with. 

So,  while  this  IS  the  last  time  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  this  bill,  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  this  staff  available,  those 
who  assume  this  responsibility  in  the 
future  will  be  able  to  handle  the  legis- 
lation in  the  same  professional  manner 
It  has  been  dealt  with  m  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr.  President.  I  make 
reference  to  the  conference  rci-ort  sub- 
mitted in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Wiutten.  I  refer  to 
amendment  No.  70.  which  appears  on 
pages  21  and  22  of  that  conference  re- 
port. It  deals  with  the  s  hool  lunch  pro- 
gram and  reference  is  made  to  60  school 
districts  with  all-cash  a.ssistance  and  all- 
commodity  letter  of  credit  assistance  I 
think  the  intention  of  the  conferees  was 
clearly  that  there  be  30  of  each,  making 
a  total  of  60  The  report  lan^-'uage  does 
not  make  that  clear,  but  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  that  was  the  Intention 
of  the  conferees. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator  by  saying  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  provide  for 
a  statistically  sound  study  of  cash-in- 
heu  and  letter-of-credit  alternatives  to 
commodity  distribution  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  a  balanced  sample  of  equal 
numbers  of  the  test  school  programs  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  this  go.il  There- 
fore, the  Senator  is  correct  in  that  the 
study,  at  least  as  I  understand  It.  should 
involve  30  each. 

Mr  McCLURE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  my  understanding.  I  think  It 
was  clearly  the  discu.ssion  and  under- 
standing of  the  conferees 

In  addition.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to 
make  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of 
these  cash-in-lieu  and  commodity  letter- 
of-credit  pilot  projects  the  fact  that, 
when  previously  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  .Amend- 
ments, a  number  of  conditions  were 
established  by  which  the  conferees  be- 
lie\ed  the  pilot  pro.jects  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  conditions  are  impor- 
tant to  assure  that  the  pilot  projects  are. 
in  fact,  conducted  fairlv  and  accurately: 
and  while  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amendments 
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appears  stalemated  for  the  remainder 
of  this  Congress.  I  fully  believe  it  would 
be  prudent  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
fulture  to  consider  and  adopt  the.se  fol- 
lowing conditions  when  implementing 
the  pilot  projects  as  set  forth  in  this 
fiscal  1981  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act: 

First.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  o;)- 
portunity  for  participation  in  the  pilot 
projects. 

Second  Federal  and  State  authorities 
.shall  monitor  the  activities  carried  out 
during  the  pilot  projects  to  insure  the 
objectivity  of  the  projects. 

Third  The  Secretary  .shall  allow  school 
districts  not  less  than  45  days  or  more 
than  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  in  which  to  apply  for 
participation  in  pilot  projects  conducted 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  applications 
submitted  by  the  school  districts  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  not  to  consti- 
tute a  stratified  random  sample  of  all 
school  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
solicit  the  participation  of  appropriate 
school  districts. 

Fourth.  The  pilot  projects  conducted 
shall  include  only  those  school  lunches 
that  satisfy  the  meal  pattern  require- 
ments promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Fifth  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the 
methodology  that  shall  be  used  in  the 
pilot  projects  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  pilot  projects 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  analyze  the  effect  of  the  pilot 
projects.  The  study  shall  include  an  as- 
sessment of— 

lA)  the  administrative  feasibility  and  nu- 
tritional effect  of  cash  and  letters  of  credit 
ir.  lieu  of  donated  foods,  cost  savings,  if  any. 
that  may  be  effected  thereby  at  the  Federal. 
Slate,  and  local  levels,  any  additional  costs 
that  may  be  placed  on  programs  and  parti- 
cipating students;  and 

(B)  the  effect  on  farmers,  the  quality  of 
food  served,  plate  waste  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  local  economies,  and  local,  regional, 
and  national  marketing  of  the  commodities 
used  in  the  school  lunch  program,  with 
special  emphasis  on  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  and  beef  and  other  meat  products 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
a  legislative  provision  from  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  us : 

None  of  the  funds  cpproprlated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  u.sed  to  require  producers  to  remain 
within  their  normal  crop  acreage  to  be  eli- 
gible for  price-support  loans,  target  price 
protection,  or  disaster  assistance  with  regard 
to  the  1981  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice  under  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  this  lan- 
guage is  legislating  through  an  appropri- 
ations act.  Time  after  time,  this  body  has 
correctly  refused  to  do  that.  I  want  to 
lodge  my  objections  to  this  departure 
today. 

But  equally  serious,  this  provision.  I 
am  convinced,  will  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  this  farm  program  and  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  future  farm  programs. 

Mr  President,  in  Appropriations  Com- 
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mitlee  action.  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
vision I  quoted.  However.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  tins  appropriations  bill  for  agri- 
culture and  related  programs  today  re- 
alizing the  difficulty  of  opposing  a  con- 
ference report  But.  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  concern  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
provision  that  ends  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  farm- 
ers to  plant  only  within  their  established 
normal  crop  acres  if  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  larm  pro;;ram  benefit.s. 

The  nonnal  crop  acres  provision  of  the 
1977  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  was  a 
carefully  deliberated  Federal  policy  It 
was  doigned.  first  of  all.  to  end  the 
•fence  row  to  fence  row"  planting  poli- 
cies of  the  early  1970s  that  encouraged 
farmers  to  produce  themselves  into  an 
economic  depre-ssion.  It  was  intended  to 
give  farmers  an  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive to  dedicate  to  conservation  purposes 
fragile  lands  that  are  only  marginally 
suited  for  crop  production,  or  that  have 
a  high  propensity   for  soil  erosion. 

Mr  President,  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  the  world  de- 
pends on  a  very  delicate  base  of  a  few 
inches  of  topsoil.  and  a  few  inches  of 
rainfall,  year  to  year.  In  the  United 
States,  we  are  losing  over  1  million  acres 
of  prime  producing  topsoil  every  year  to 
erosion  and  urban  sprawl.  Our  land  re- 
sources arc  a  unique  national  asset.  We 
should  be  adopting  policies  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  land  base,  not  speed  its 
decline  as  fence-row-to-fence-row  plant- 
ing policies  surely  do 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  program 
authorized  m  1977  and  in  place  today  is 
a  voluntary  program.  Farmers  have  to 
make  the  effort  to  go  to  their  local  ASCS 
office  and  sign  up  for  tiic  program  If 
they  agree  to  stay  within  their  normal 
crop  acres,  or  ob.serve  a  .set -aside  when  it 
is  in  place,  they  have  the  ripht  to  com- 
modity loans  on  llie  hanested  crop,  ac- 
cess to  the  farmer-owned  grain  reserve. 
and  other  program  benefits. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  my  State  have 
signed  up  for  the  program  every  year. 
Farmers  ha\e  told  me  that  they  under- 
stand production  control  is  essential  to  a 
long-term  healthy  larm  economy,  to  a 
functioning  farmer-owned  grain  reserve, 
to  the  success  of  conservation  programs. 
and  to  preventing  the  farm  economy 
from  becoming  a  drain  on  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  we  take  to- 
day in  ending  the  normal  crop  acres 
provision  of  the  farm  program  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake  that  all  of  us  will  certainly 
regret. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  received  since 
the  committee  action  from  the  of!ice  of 
the  president.  George  W  Stone,  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection.  ihe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Farmfrs  Union. 

Derembcr  3,  1980. 

Hon      QlTNTIN    N     BlRDICK. 

I'  S    Srnale. 
Ud'.'nnofon.  DC 

Dy\R  .Sfnator  Biirdick:  National  Farmers 
Union  is  very  disappointed  In  the  action  by 
the  Conference   Committee  on   the  Agricul- 


tural Appropriations  Bill  which  maintained 
a  provision  prohibiting  the  Secretar>-  of  Agri- 
culture from  requiring  producers  to  plant 
within  their  Normal  Crop  Acreage  even 
I  hough  no  set -aside  of  crop  acreage  is  re- 
quired. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  only  this  year 
granted  this  authority  to  the  Secretary.  We 
believe  such  action  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee Is  inappropriate;  1 )  legislation  should 
not  be  Included  in  appropriation  bills;  and. 
2 1  producers  cannot  nor  should  not  expect 
adequate  support  levels  without  some  main- 
tenance of  supply  management  considera- 
tions. The  action  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee destroys  any  semblance  of  supply/ 
management  In  our  agricultural  programs, 
which  in  turn  will  be  detrimental  to  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

National  Farmers  Union  is  appreciative  of 

your   efforts   on    the   Conference   Committee 

and    hope    to    work    with    you    In    the    near 

future  to  remedy  this  ill-concelved  action. 

Sincerely, 

George  W    Stone. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BVRD  Mr  President, 
the  conference  agreement  provides  $192.5 
million  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  opera- 
tions, includmg  $1.S9  million  for  Public 
Law  566  watersheds  and  $23  5  million  for 
Public  Lav\  .t34  watersheds  .'^n  important 
aspect  of  the  conference  agreement  was 
the  provision  exempting  Public  Law  566 
watersheds  from  review  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  In  addition  tlie  confer- 
ees specifically  cited  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Piney  Creek-Soak  Creek,  W  Va.. 
project,  which  is  in  my  home  town  of 
Sophia,  uist  on  the  outskirts  of  Beckley, 
about  56  miles  from  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  West  Virginia  and  m  the  heart 
of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  If  al.so  in- 
clude:-;  the  Mozingo  Creek.  Mo .  and 
Stewart  Creek.  Ky.  proiects  The  confer- 
ence agreement  included  additional 
funding  above  the  amounts  m  the  House 
bill  to  provide  funding  for  these  projects. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  personally  to 
thank  Mr  E.acleton.  the  manager  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr  Bellmon.  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  and  the  other  Senate  conferees, 
and  also  Mr  Whitten  and  the  conferees 
on  the  House  side  for  the  consideration 
they  pave  to  these  much-needed  projects. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President. 
Senators  will  recaVi  that  when  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  I  propo.sed  and  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which 
lirohibited  the  Department  from  con- 
tinued funding  or  expanded  funding  for 
ail  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  which  was 
established  within  that  Department  pur- 
suant to  an  Executive  order  Senators 
will  recall  that  I  objected  to  this  funding 
on  the  grounds  that,  first,  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  statutory  authority  to  un- 
dertake surh  a  program  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  withm  the  Depart- 
ment: second,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  considered  the  idea  of 
creating  such  a  consumer  affairs  or  con- 
sumer advocacy  agencv  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and  has  declined  to  do  so  In  past 
years,  this  money,  which  was  never 
funded,  never  budgeted  by  the  Congress, 
was  taken  out  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. With  that  explanation  at  the  time 
we  considered  this  appropriation  bill.  I 
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did  a.-.k.  thf  St-iuitf  to  put  iii  a  specific 
prohibition  on  any  further  such  funding 
on  the  grounds  that,  first.  Congress  was 
not  t^  b«>  trifled  with  and  preempted;  sec- 
ond. Ihiit  It  was  unnecessary,  that  this  so- 
called  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  was 
nothing  more  than  just  an  additional 
layer  of  regulation  and  bureaucracy 
which  really  did  not  serve  any  worthy 
consumer  purpose. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate  adopted 
that  amendment  I  must  say  I  am  dis- 
appointed tonight  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  unable  to  retain  the  amend- 
ment in  conference,  but  my  comments 
are  under  the  heading  of  '•Don't  get  mad, 
but  don  t  give  up.' 

I  express  particularly  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  spoke 
forcefully  and  eloquently  to  support  the 
Senate  position  in  conference  1  thank 
him  for  that.  I  would  like  all  Senators. 
includinK  those  who  voted  with  me  in  the 
majority  when  this  matter  was  consid- 
ered a  few  days  ago.  to  know  that  I 
will  be  back  in  a  few  hours  on  the  con- 
tmuing  resolution,  at  which  time  I  shall 
offer  this  amendment  and  ask  for  sup- 
port— not  because  the  money  is  large, 
because,  beside  the  Pederad  budget  it  is 
not:  not  because  I  really  tliink  the  new 
President  has  any  intention  of  continu- 
ing to  operate  Uiis  nonstatutory  and.  in 
my  opinion,  ultraillegal  entity  within  th'.- 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  because 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  assert  its  prerog- 
atives and  prevent  being  short  circuited 
in  this  manner.  I  shall  ask  my  colleagues 
when  the  time  comes  a^ain  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  in  support  of  this  issue. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsa^eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

••for  Capper-Volstead  Monitoring,  $200,000. 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service; 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nvimhered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows ; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

:  Provided  further.  That  $12,100,000  of  the 
appropriation  provided  herein  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  shall  remain  available  until 
expended 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsatjreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 


Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
m?ni.  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

TRANSPOr.TATION    omCE 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  services 
related  to  agricultural  transportation  pro- 
grams as  authorized  by  law:  Including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  USC  2225).  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employment  under 
5  U  S.C  3109.  $2,000,000  Proi'idcd.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  l>e  available  pursuant  to 
law  (7  U  S  C  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  re- 
pair of  buildings  and  improvements,  but.  un- 
leis  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering 
any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of   the  building 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  47  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert 

Protided.  That  unsubsldlzed  Interest  guar- 
anteed loans  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  shall 
be  in  addition  to  these  amounts 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  62  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
me;it.  Insert    $23,500,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  It.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  70  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therel.T  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Provided  further.  That  $285,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  herein  shall  tie  held 
in  reserve  until  the  Omnibus  Heconclllatlon 
Act  of  1980  is  enacted  or  the  96th  Congress 
adjourns  .sine  die  Prorided  further.  That 
upon  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1980,  which  requires  reductions 
in  Child  Nutrition  Program  levels.  $285,000- 
000  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  shall 
te  hereby  rescinded,  and  the  program  level 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  similar  amount:  Pro- 
vtdtd  lurther.  That,  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  the  school  lunch  program,  there 
shall  be  available  $1,975,000  with  which  the 
secretary  shall  conduct  a  3-year  pilot  project 
study  in  60  school  districts  of  all  cash  assist- 
ance and  all  commodity  letter  of  credit  as- 
-sistance  In  lieu  of  commodities  for  the  school 
lunch  programs  operated  In  such  districts. 
Resolved.  TTiat  the  House  recede  from  lt« 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  85  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

Sec  614  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  establishment 
fhall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  specifying 
the  amount  of  obligations  Incurred  during 
the  quarter  and  the  percentage  of  total  avail- 
able budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  the  obligations  constitute 

Resolved.  That  the  Hoiuse  recede  from  Its 
dl'^agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  88  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  616  la)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  there- 
after, a  department  or  establishment— as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  1921 — shall  s\ibmll  annually 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  as  part  of  its  budget  justifica- 


tion, the  estimated  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested for  consulting  services;  the  appro- 
priation accounts  In  which  such  funds  are 
located;  and  a  brief  description  of  the  need 
for  consulting  services.  Including  a  list  of 
major  programs  that  require  consulting  serv- 
ices, 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter, 
the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  such  department 
or  establishment,  or  comparable  oOlclal,  or 
If  there  Is  no  Inspector  General  or  com- 
parable olTlclal.  the  agency  head  or  the 
agency  head's  designee,  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  along  with  the  budget  justifica- 
tion, an  evaluation  of  the  agency's  progres.< 
to  Institute  effective  management  controls 
and  Improve  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  data  provided  to  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Data  System  regarding  consultant 
service  contractual  arrangements 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  89  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment.  Insert'  617 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  90  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows' 

In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment.  Insert-  6/8 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  91  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment.  Insert:  $19 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  92  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  bv  said 
amendment.  Insert : 

Sec  620  None  of  the  funC.s  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require  pro- 
ducers to  remain  within  their  normal  crop 
acreage  to  be  eligible  for  price-support  loans 
target  price  protection,  or  disaster  a.s.slstance 
with  regard  to  the  1981  programs  for  cot- 
ton, wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  ss 
amended  (7  USC  1281)  Proitdcd,  That 
any  increases  in  acreage  In  1981  shall  not  be 
u.sed  in  determining  normal  crop  acreage  In 
future  years 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  lt5 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  93  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  621  Departments  and  related  agen- 
cies receiving  appropriations  In  excess  or 
$50,000,000  under  this  Act  shall,  within  30 
davs  following  enactment  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  a  schedule  of  anticipated 
outlays  for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1980 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  94  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  _,    ^      „,j 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  622.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  watershed  projects  under  Pub- 
lic Law  83-566  are  hereby  exempted  from  tne 
requirements  of  Executive  Orders  12113  and 
I214I 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  1  move  that 
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the  Senate  concur  en  bloc  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  ol  Representatives 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  12,  40,  47  62.  70.  85.  88,  89,  90, 
91,  92,  93,  and  94 

The  PRKSIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRU  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  t'>  lay  on  the  table  \va.s 
agreed  to 

KALAUPAP.A     NATIONAL     HISTORIC 
PARK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  ol  Cal- 
endar Order  No   1160. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OfTlCKR  The  t  lerk 
will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislatue  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (HR.  7217)  to  enact  certain  pn..;- 
slons  relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  und  fo.-  o:lier 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  "Tliere"  and 
insert  the  following:  "Eflectlve  October  1, 
1981.  there"; 

On  page  10.  strike  line  2,  through  and 
Including  page  13.  line  10.  and  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec  201.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
subsection  2(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935 
1 49  Stat  6666)  .  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  as.sistance 
for  the  operatk.n.  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  the  historic  sailing  ship  Palls  of  Clyde, 
located  in  Honolulu  Harbor.  Hawaii.  Such 
luthorizatloii  shall  terminate  at  such  time 
as  the  Palls  of  Clyde  Is  no  longer  located  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii 

Sec.  202  Authority  to  enter  Into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements,  to  incur  obliga- 
tions or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  In 
such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  advance 
m  appropriation  Acts 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President  I 
support  HR  7217.  a  bill  which  would 
esUblish  the  Kalaupapa  National  His- 
torical Park  m  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  1976.  Congress  passed  legislation 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  park  at  Kalau- 
papa, which  is  located  on  the  Hawaiin 
Wand  of  Molokai.  That  study,  conducted 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  15- 
member  advisory  commission  has  been 
completed  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation now  imder  consideration. 
^  I  know  that  many  of  mv  colleagues  are 
•  amihar  with  the  famous  statute  of 
Father  Damien  DeVeuster.  sculptured  by 
Marisol.  which  is  one  of  two  statues 
Placed  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  by  the  people 
or  Hawaii  shortly  after  Hawaii  became 
a  State.  The  history  of  the  Han.sen's  dis- 
ease center  at  Kalupapa  and  Father 
uamien  are  inextricably  entwined. 

Hansen's  disease,  formerly  called 
leprosy,  was  brought  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands  in   the  early    isth   eenturv   and 


reached  epidemic  proportions  by  the 
1860  s  Beginning  m  1866,  victims  of  the 
ureau  disease  were  banished  to  the  iso- 
latea  Kalaupapa  Penmsula.  where  the.\ 
Ir.  ec  a  lonely  and  very  diflicult  life.  Some 
ne\er  .>aw  their  families  again.  Damien, 
u  Belgian  priest  who  wa.s  ordained  m 
Honolulu  m  1864,  volunteered  to  serve 
the  resident^;  of  Kalaupapa  in  1873  For 
16  years,  he  lived  among  the  victims  oi 
Hansen's  ciLsease.  ministering  to  their 
needs  regardless  of  race  or  faiih,  Durmg 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  contracted 
the  dLsease  and  died  in  1889. 

Early  m  the  20th  centun'.  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  establLshed  a  modem  facili- 
ty for  the  treatment  of  Hansen's  disease 
at  Kalaupapa.  By  that  time,  however, 
residents  of  the  settlement  had  establish- 
ed a  unique  lifestyle  of  their  own.  Only 
nine  patient.--  were  willing  to  enter  the 
Federal  hospital  at  Kalaupapa  and  it 
eventually  was  clo.sed.  In  1969.  after  the 
de\elopment  of  a  new  treatment  for 
Hansen's  disease,  the  policy  of  isolating 
Its  victims  was  abandoned.  Now,  only  a 
few  patienUs  remain  at  Kalaupapa  and 
they  are  primarily  elderly  people  who 
have  lived  there  for  many  years,  H  R 
7217  would  permit  them  to  live  at  Kalau- 
papa for  as  long  as  they  wish,  and  the 
policy  of  protecting  their  privacy  and  re- 
stricting: visitors  to  the  settlement  would 
be  continued  as  long  as  nece.ssary. 

However,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  with  the  protection  of  historic 
sites  at  Kalaupapa— thase  related  to  the 
prediscovery  Hawaiians  who  inhabited 
the  area  and  thwe  relatmp  to  Father 
Damien  and  the  Hansen's  disea-se  settle- 
ment. Paticnt-s  who  choose  to  remam  at 
Kalaupapa  would  still  be  cared  for  b^ 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Healtli, 
and  the  historic  presenation  programs 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  the  establLshment  of 
the  Kalaupapa  National  Historical  Park. 
H.R.  7217  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  the  last  remammg 
full-rigged,  four-masted  sailing  snip 

The  Palls  of  Clyde  was  brought  to 
Hawaii  in  the  early  1960's  after  a  group 
or  interested  Island  State  residents  dis- 
covered it  rotting  away  m  a  mainland 
harbor  The  snip  had  played  a  historic 
role  in  Pacific  trade  between  1898  and 
1920.  carrying  sugar.  pa.s.sengers,  and. 
finally,  oil,  and  it  is  the  only  survivinp 
sailing  vessel  which  served  as  an  oil 
tanker.  Upon  her  arrival  m  Hawaii,  the 
Falls  of  Clyde  was  placed  m  the  care  of 
the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum 

Last  summer,  the  museum  announced 
that  it  could  no  longer  afford  to  care  for 
the  ship  and  would  have  to  sell  it.  The 
Members  of  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  and  other  interested  citizens 
m  Hawaii  immediately  launched  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  Falls  of  Clyde  This  legis- 
lation provides  the  legal  authority  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide operating  and  maintenance  funding 
for  the  ship  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  ship,  in 
the  form  of  matching  grants  from  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  have  al- 
ready been  ])rovided    It  i.-  my  hope  that 


the  Interior  Department,  during  the  next 
year  or  two,  will  assist  the  ship  s  owner— 
whether  it  is  the  Bishop  Museum  or 
another  organization — to  aevelop  a 
sound  management  and  financiai  plan 
for  the  .ship,  consistent  with  lU-  pres- 
ervation. 

In  recent  years,  interest  in  "Tall 
Ships"  like  the  Falls  of  Clyde  hat  m- 
creased.  Moreover,  the  energy  crisis  hai 
stiniulated  a  renewed  interest  in  sailmg 
\esseis.  or  sail -a^sis  Led  vesseL*^  for 
trade  and  commerce  The  last  fully 
rigged.  four-ma.sted  .sailing  vessel  is  sure- 
ly worth  preserving, 

Mr  President  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  H.R.  7217, 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  hope  that  I  s.iall  be  able  to  get  a  good 
nights  sleep  now  ul-iat  this  bill  has  been 
railed  up.  because  Senator  MATStjUAGA 
has  not  given  me  any  respite  whatsoever 
for  the  last  10  days  urging  me  to  call  up 
tins  measure, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  ameridnients  were 
agreed  to 

\r   amend.min:    .Nt      11,21, 

Pcrpcse  To  establish  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians Study  Commissi^::  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ) 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President  I 
send  ai:  amendment  to  the  desk  It  has 
been  agreed  to  and  ciearec  bv  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oo.iection,  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered original  text  The  clerk  will  sUte 
the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows . 

;  he  .Seii.itor  frcim  Hiiwai:  ,Mr  KIat.si-naga  ; 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendriient  numbered 
1820 

TITLE   III 

Sec  301  Thl.s  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Native  Hawaliaiis  Study  Conunissioi.  Act". 

NATIVE         HAWAIIANS       STI'DV        CO  M  M  ISSI'.N 

Sec    302     lal   Therf  -s  here'^y   established 
I  he    Native    Hawaiian?    Study    Coniinission 
thereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  a£  the 
Commission"  1  . 

lb)  The  Commission  shai.  be  romposed  of 
nine  meniberf  appointed  by  the  President 
Not  more  than  three  of  such  members  shall 
be  residents  of  the  State  of  Haw  a!! 

icl  The  Chairman  and  Vice  ChaiTr.ar.  nf 
the  Commission  shall  be  desipnaifd  bv  ihe 
President  at  the  time  of  Eippointme:.; 

Id  I  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commi.ssion  shall  not  affer;  •, ;.e  powers  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  t-Ued 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointments  were  made 

(e(  The  President  shall  call  the  first  nieet- 
ing  of  the  Commission  not  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title 

(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  sh&ii 
constitute  a  quorvim  but  a  sma'.ier  number 
specified  by  the  Cominlsslon  may  conduct 
hearlngs- 

igi  Each  member  of  the  C\>nimis6>ii>i.  sliall 
receive  $100  for  each  day  such  member  Is 
cagaped  in  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  except  that  memljers  of  the 
Commission  who  are  fulltime  cfficers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  State  shai:  receive  nc 
additional  pay  on  account  of  their  servic* 
(in  the  Commission  other  thaj-:  ofticiai  trave. 
f-xperLses, 
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(h)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  mg- 
ular  places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commlsslom,  members  of 
the  Commission  (Including  members  who 
are  fullUme  offlcers  or  emplo-N-ees  of  the 
United  Stales)  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  saime  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  Utle  6.  tJnlted  States  Code 

(1)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  may — 

I  1  »  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  a  general  counsel,  and 
such  additional  staff  as  he  deems  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas&l- 
floaUon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  In  effect  from  time  to  time  for  grade 
OS^18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  seoUon  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

(J)  Subject  to  .section  552a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  Information 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  this  title 
Upon  request,  of  the  Chalmuin  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
CommLsfilon 

(k)  The  Commission  may  u?e  the  United 
States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  State;. 

otrrixs  OF  the  commission 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  culture,  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  the   Native  Hawallans 

(b(  The  Commission  shall  conduct  such 
hearings  as  It  considers  appropriate  and 
shall  provide  notice  of  such  hearings  to  the 
public.  Including  Information  concerning 
the  date,  location  and  topic  of  each  hearing 
The  Commission  shall  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  It  considers  necessary  to  obtain  full 
public  participation  In  the  study  under- 
taken by  the  Commission 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
first  meeting,  the  Commission  shall  publish 
a  draft  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
and  shall  distribute  copies  of  the  draft  re- 
port to  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, to  Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  and 
upon  request,  to  members  of  the  public 
The  Commission  shall  solicit  written  com- 
ments from  the  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals to  whom  copies  of  the  draft  report  are 
distributed 

(d)  After  taking  Into  consideration  any 
comments  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  final  report  of 
the  results  of  Its  study  within  nine  months 
after  the  publication  of  Its  draft  report 
The  Commission  shall  submit  copies  of  the 
final  report  and  copies  of  all  written  com- 
ments on  the  draft  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (c)  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTaIrs 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvees 

(e)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  based  on  Its  find- 
ings and  conclusions  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section 

TERMINATION    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  304  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)    of   section  307.   upon   the  expiration   of 


the  alxty-day  period  following  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  by  section  303. 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

DEKINinONS 

Sec.  305  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
the  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means  any  In- 
dividual whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the 
area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  to  1778 

SAVINGS    clauses 

Sec  306  No  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as — 

(1)  constituting  a  Jurisdictional  act.  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  to  sue.  or  granting  Im- 
plied consent  to  Native  Hawallans  to  sue  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  otficei.   or 

1 2)  constituting  a  precedent  for  reopening, 
renegotiating,  or  legislating  any  past  settle- 
ment Involving  land  claims  or  other  matters 
with  any  Native  organization  or  any  tribe. 
band,  or  identifiable  group  of  American 
Indians 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  307  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  19B2  and 
1983  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Until  October  1. 
1981.  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Chairman  To  the  extent  that  any  pay- 
ments are  made  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  time  appropriation 
Is  made,  such  payments  shall  be  chargeable 
against  the  authorization  provided  herein 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
reserve  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
pa>ment  for  the  transportation,  subsistence 
and  reasonable  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  testifying  before  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  their  duties  and  activi- 
ties while  serving  on  the  Commission  or  to 
such  matters  as  may  Involve  the  findings  of 
the  study  of  the  Commission  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  provides  for  the 
eslabhshment  of  a  nine-member  Federal 
Study  Commission  to  examine  the  cul- 
ture and  needs  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
people.  The  proposal  has  a  detailed  legis- 
lative history,  dating  back  to  1974.  when 
legislation  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  the  historic  claims  of  the  Native  Ha- 
wallans was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  same  bill  was  rein- 
troduced as  H.R.  1944  at  the  beginning  of 
the  94th  Congress  m  1975.  Hearings  were 
held  on  that  measure  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee 

These  hearings,  held  in  Hawaii,  were 
well  attended  and  helped  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  on  the  facts  sur- 
roimding  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  in  1893  and  the  seizure  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown  and  the 
Hawaiian  people.  In  addition,  the  hear- 
ings rai.sed  further  questions  about 
whether  compensation  should  be  pro- 
vided, what  form  such  compensation 
should  take,  how  it  should  be  distributed 
and  the  definition  of  Native  Hawaiian. 

Because  of  these  valid  questions,  a  dif- 
ferent approach  was  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  December  1975  the  then  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  155.  which  sought  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Native  Hawaiians  and  the 
establishment    of    a    Hawaiian    Native 


Claims  Settlement  Study  Commission 
with  broad  mandate  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  Native  Hawaiian  claims. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  155  was  re- 
ferred for  consideration  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  whce,  initially,  an 
effort  was  made  to  amend  the  measure 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  any 
compensation  which  might  eventually 
be  paid  to  Native  Hawaiians.  The  pro- 
j)Osed  amendment  was  strongly  opposed 
by  all  four  Members  of  the  Hawaii  con- 
gressional delegation  and.  late  m  the 
94th  Congress,  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported without  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  considered  before  the 
adjourmnent  of  the  Congress  that  year. 

Early  in  the  96th  Congress.  Senator 
Inouye  and  I  mtroduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  a  measure  providing  for 
recognition  of  the  wrongs  committed 
against  the  Native  Hawaiians  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  15-member  Fed- 
eral Study  Commission  including  .several 
Native  Hawaiians.  Similar  legislation 
was  introduced  by  Hawaii's  two  Con- 
g^ressmen  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  H.J.  Res.  526 1.  Again,  extensive 
public  hearings  were  held  on  the  legis- 
lation in  Hawaii  and.  again,  an  excellent 
response  was  received.  In  October  1977. 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

Di  the  interim,  several  important  re- 
lated events  occurred  In  1974.  Native 
Hawaiians  were  defined  for  the  first  time 
as  "Native  Americans"  under  title  VIII 
of  the  Community  Senices  Act.  Subse- 
quently, they  were  found  to  be  eligible 
for  special  assistance  provided  to  other 
Native  Americans  under  title  III  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  under  section  8ia'  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  Native  Hawaiian.s 
were  also  included,  along  with  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives,  in  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
and,  earlier  this  year.  Congress  author- 
ized a  study  of  the  educational  needs  of 
Native  Hawaiians  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  included  in  educational 
programs  designed  for  other  Native 
Americans. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  4.  having 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and.  in  due 
course,  it  was  reported  with  amendments 
On  May  23.  1978.  the  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  House  floor  under  "sus- 
pension of  the  rules,"  a  procedure  where- 
in a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  bill.  Although  the  meas- 
ure received  a  majority  vote  of  210  to 
194.  it  did  not  receive  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. Subsequently,  it  was  referred  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  which 
unanimously  granted  a  rule,  and  it  re- 
turned to  the  House  floor  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1978.  at  which  time  the  House 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  I  reintroduced  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  resolution 
in  December  1979 

Senator  Inouye  and  I  have  made  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  discuss  our  bill 
with  House  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  amendment  which  I  am  pro- 
posing at  this  time  Is  a  compromise.  We 
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have  deleted  from  the  bill  these  provi- 
sions which  were  most  ob.iectionablc  to 
certain  House  Members  during  the  95th 
Congress  For  example  we  have  deleted 
the  preamble  previously  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  which  Congress  expressed  its 
sense  that  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  the 
Native  Hawaiian.s  In  addition,  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  has  been 
reduced  from  15  to  9.  and  only  three 
of  the  Commissioners  could  be  residents 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Moreover,  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  have  been 
broadened  to  include  a  .-ludy  of  the  cul- 
ture and  needs  of  Native  Hawaiians. 
without  reference  to  the  "claims"  which 
wfre  the  subject  of  the  previous  1cl;is- 
lalion  It  is  our  belief  that  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  objective  study  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians— one  in  \',hich  the  outcome  will 
not  be  "predetermined"  by  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  Moreover,  there  appears 
to  be  every  reason  to  belie\e  that  the 
House  will  accept  such  lecislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  that  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  was  o\crthrowTi  in 
1893.  it  was  almost  as  old  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
The  separate  island  kingdoms  of  Hawaii 
were  united  into  one  kiiifidom  l)y  King 
Kamehameha  the  Great,  wliose  statue 
stands  today  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
Capitol.  After  a  10-ycar  war  still  kno\\7i 
as  "the  bitter  war,"  this  "founding 
father"  of  modern  Hawaii  established  a 
unified  kingdom  m  1795.  One  of  the  first 
laws  promulKuted  by  the  new  king,  the 
"Law  of  the  Splintered  Paddle,"  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  King  himself,  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  aged,  children,  and 
the  weak.  It  was,  for  that  time,  a  most 
enlightened  government.  One  of  the 
king's  successors.  Kmp  Kamehameha  IV. 
proposed  universal  free  education  for  the 
kingdom,  long  before  that  dream  became 
a  reality  in  the  Unittu  States 

By  the  time  that  Queen  Liluiokalani 
ascended  the  throne  in  1891.  the  Kinp- 
dom  of  Hawaii  had  a  Constitution  and  an 
elected  legislature  Tlie  Queen,  who  was 
well  educated  in  the  Victorian  sense,  had 
traveled  widely  <  including  a  state  visit  to 
Great  Britain  with  Quern  Kapiolani,  the 
consort  of  King  Kalakaiiai.  and  she  was 
a  well-known  pofi  aiid  CGmi)oser  There 
seems  to  be  no  hi.'-torical  doubt  that  she 
enjoyed  the  supiort  of  her  Hawaiian 
subjects  and  that  she  would  have  been  a 
strong  and  capable  monarch. 

The  rulers  of  Hawaii  had  always  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  who  chose  to  live 
and  work  in  Hawaii  At  the  time  of  the 
so-called  "resolution"  in  1893.  a  number 
of  the  members  of  Liliuokalani's  cabinet 
were  de.scendents  of  those  who  had  come 
from  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions to  make  a  new  life  in  Hawaii.  It  is 
also  clear  that  Liluiokalani  was  giving 
consideration  to  proposed  changes  in  the 
Kingdom's  constitution,  des'gned  to  re- 
store authority  which  had  been 
"usurped"  by  some  of  the  newcomers 
This  may  have  frightened  the  American 
businessmen  who  had  prospered  in 
Hawaii  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  any  event,  the  Government  of  Ha- 
waii was  overthrown  by  them  with  the 
assistance  of  the   Resident  Minister  of 


the  United  States  and  Marines  from  the 
US.S.  Boston,  an  American  destroyer 
which  was  then  ancliored  m  Honolulu 
Harbor,  with  its  guns  aimed  at  the  city. 
Liliuokalani  surrendered  to  the  superior 
force  in  the  belief  that  she  would  re- 
ceive a  fair  hearing  in  Washington,  and 
that  her  Government  would  be  restored 
when  the  facts  were  known 

In  fact,  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States.  Grover  Cle\eland.  did  at- 
tempt to  investigate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  Hawaii,  designating 
his  friend.  James  Blount,  to  visit  Hawaii 
and  try  to  ascertain  what  had  happened, 
Blount,  tlie  distinguislied  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  and  a  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, decided  that  an  injustice  had  oc- 
curred. In  liis  subsequent  reiJort  to  the 
Congress.  Cleveland  observed  tliat 

By  an  act  of  war.  committed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  and  wuhout  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  the  government  of  a  friendly 
but  feeble  and  confiding  people  has  been 
overthrown.  A  substantial  wron^  has  thus 
been  done  which  a  due  regard  for  our  na- 
tional character  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
injured  people  requires  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  repair. 

President  Cleveland  further  noted  that 
the  new  "provisional  government  '  of 
Hawaii — 

Has  not  assumed  a  republican  or  other 
constitutional  form,  but  has  remained  a  mere 
executive  council  or  oligarchy,  set  tip  with- 
out the  as.senl  of  the  people  .  .  Indeed, 
the  representatives  of  that  government  as- 
sert that  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  unfit  for 
popular  government  and  frankly  avow  that 
they  can  best  be  ruled  by  arbitrary  or  des- 
potic POKST. 

Despite  this  strong  statement.  Con- 
gress did  not  act  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Queen  Liliuokalani. 
The  President's  opposition  did  prevent 
consideration  of  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii.  It  was  not  until  1898  that 
Hawaii  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
Stales  E\<:n  then,  however,  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  Native  Hawaiian  people. 

Mr  President.  Native  Hawaiians  are 
the  only  aboriginal  Americans  whose 
claims  have  ne\cr  been  given  due  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  In  recent  years. 
the  Indian,  Aleut,  and  Eskimo  peoples 
of  Alaska  have  received  compensation  m 
settlement  of  their  longstanding  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Government,  Tlie 
claims  of  the  American  Indian  peoples 
are  also  being  settled  Only  recently,  the 
ycth  Congress  passed  the  Maine  Indian 
lands  settlement  and.  prior  to  that,  a 
Federal  court  awarded  S5  million  m  dam- 
ages to  the  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  for  lo.ss 
of  the  Black  Hills  The  fair  and  unbiased 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Native 
Hawaiians  is  long  overdue 

The  pending  amendment  is  not  a  'set- 
tlement act  "  Indeed,  it  hardly  even  men- 
tions the  word  claims."  It  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  the  Native  Hawaiians 
by  an  unbiased  Federal  Commission 
composed  primarily  of  non-Hawanans. 
and  It  would  require  the  Commission  to 
report  its  findings  to  Congress.  If.  at  that 
time,  the  Congress  determines  that  fur- 
ther action  IS  necessary,  perhaps  a  settle- 
ment act  would  be  introduced  as  it  was  m 
tlie  case  of  the  Alaskan  Natives. 


Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  deserves  favorable  consider- 
ation and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
adoption, 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President.  I 
mo\e  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (.UP  No  1820 1  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  lurtlicr  amendment  If  there 
be  r.o  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read  '  .\n 
act  to  establish  the  Kalaupapa  National 
Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, the  ranking  member  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  and  the  slated  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  this  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  move  to  lay 
tliat   motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed   to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  CERTAIN 
POST  OFFICES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr,  Eagleton.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No,  1191, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HR  7815)  to  recognize  the  merl- 
Torious  achievement.s  of  certain  Individuals 
by  providing  for  the  designation  of  certain 
post  offices  in  their  honor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill, 

•  Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  President.  I 
speak  today  t-o  urge  Senate  adoption  of 
H  R,  7815.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  nam- 
ing of  post  offices  m  St,  Loui-  and 
Kansas  City  in  honor  of  three  distin- 
guished Missourians  Henry  Wmfield 
Wheeler.  Bernard  F  Dickmann.  and 
Leon  Mercer  Jordan, 

Henry  Winfield  Wheeler,  a  black 
postal  employee  served  as  State  rep- 
resentative and  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  chapter  of  the  NAACP  His  stren- 
uous effort^s  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment  and  public  accommoda- 
tions during  51  years  m  civic  life  more 
than  merit  designation  of  the  central 
postal  facility  at  1140  Olive  Street  as  the 
■  Henry   Winfield   Wheeler   Post   Office." 

The  pivotal  role  of  Bernard  F  Dick- 
mann, mayor  of  St.  Louis  from  1933  to 
1941.  in  eliminating  segregation  from 
city  employment  and  otherwLse  improv- 
ing the  quahty  of  life  throughout  his 
community,  also  warrants  recognition. 
Hls  service  as  postmaster  of  St  Louis,  as 
well  as  hus  mayoral  achievements,  make 
naming   the   city's   main   post    office   at 
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1720    Market   Street   !n   hLs    honor   par- 
ticularly  appropriate. 

Leon  MtTcrr  .Jordan's  accompllsh- 
meiUi  lu  bcUa^i  ui  the  people  of  Kansas 
City — a^  a  champion  of  civil  rights,  a 
representative  m  the  State  legislature 
and  iUi  otticer  in  the  police  force — are 
well-known  Designation  of  the  postal 
facility  at  3106  Indiana  Street.  Kansas 
City,  as  the  Leon  Mercer  Jordan  Post 
Office"  would  L»e  a  fitting  reminder  of 
his  significant  work  pr:or  to  a  tragic 
death  m  1970 

My  e.steerrifd  coileague.  Representative 
William  C'l.ay.  introduced  this  measure 
to  riimnifinorate  these  men  earlier  this 
year  H  K  7815  received  House  approval 
September  lU  Congressman  Clays  own 
out.stai,  !.!:►;  r. ,  ord — of  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  civii  rights,  of  conscientious 
service  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  and 
of  expertise  in  the  complex  area  of  postal 
affairs — makes  his  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  especially  significant.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  support  of  Represen- 
'.itive^  BoLLiNG  and  Gephardt,  in  whose 
districts  the  three  post  offices  are  lo- 
cated, attests  further  to  the  importance 
of  honoring  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Dickmann 
and  Jordan,  and  to  the  suitability  of  the 
means  which  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide. 

Post  offices  have  a  unique  place  in 
the  spirit  and  identity  of  a  community 
Naming  these  post  offices  after  individ- 
uals who  played  su?h  vital,  courageous 
roles  in  their  communities  will  serve  both 
as  a  memorial  to  their  contributions,  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  us.  who  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  work.  The  cost  of  three 
bronze  plaques  is  negligible,  approx- 
.rnately  $70  apiece,  but  their  value  to  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  will 
be  beyond  price.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  speak  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  am  pleased  to  have  played  a, 
part  in  insuring  its  enactment  prior  to 
the  end  of  thLs  session.* 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
thini  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ninvf  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  hill  was  pa.-^sed. 

Mr  n.AKKR  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

:iKre<'(l    to 


rni,(i[;\!X)  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP 
1980  ('ONJFFHEXCE  REPORT 
Mr  H(  )['F-  nr  (■  HYRD.  Mr  President, 
on  behii'  ,.;  m-  !,•  mpfrs.  I  submit  are- 
port  of  rill'  loinii.iitee  of  conference  on 
HR  .S487  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

Tlip  leijislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
!!ie  rommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aijrpelni;  votp.s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aniemlnipiif  ..f  -he  Senate  to  the  bill  (HK. 
.')4fl7i  t,.  deslt-niite  certain  National  Forest 
Systeni  latul.s  In  rh.-  States  of  Colorado  and 
South  Dakota  f.ir  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wlkleriu-ns  I'rpMTvatlon  System,  and  for 
.ther  puri>.,s.s  having  met.  after  full  and 
.re^  o,„f,.rpri,f  have  t<.^rve<i  to  recommend 
Hiul  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hous«S 


this    rf["  ■'      -  :,.!ieU     Dv    a    majorlly    of    the 
conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

iThe  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  3.  1980  > 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  approval  of  the  conference  report 
on  H  R.  5487,  the  1980  Colorado  wilder- 
ness bill.  Since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  approved  this  confer- 
ence report  by  a  unanimous  vote,  today's 
Senate  action  will  be  the  final  congres- 
sional step  in  the  Ion?  RARE  II  process, 
clearing  the  bill  for  the  President  s  sig- 
nature This  vote  gives  the  people  of 
Colorado  what  they  want — a  balanced 
and  fair  resolution  of  the  RARE  II  issue 
this  year. 

The  final  bill  recommended  by  the 
Senate  House  conference  committee  is 
very  similar  to  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year.  It  protects  more 
than  1.9  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land  as  wilderness  and  wilderness  study 
areas,  and  resolves  important  policy  is- 
sues related  to  the  future  planning  and 
management  of  the  remaining  national 
forest  land  and  to  the  administration  of 
grazing  in  wilderness  areas. 

WILDfXNtSS 

The  most  important  part  of  the  bill 
IS  the  designation  of  14  new  wilderness 
areas  and  the  expansion  of  seven  exist- 
ing wilderness  areas  These  21  areas  total 
1,424.430  acres,  slightly  more  than  the 
1.421.800  acres  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  substantially  more  than  the 
1.278.530  acres  contained  in  the  House 
bill.  This  more  than  doubles  the  amount 
of  congressionally  designated  wilderness 
in  Colorado,  raising  the  total  amount  of 
protected  land  to  4  percent  of  the  State's 
area. 

These  wilderness  designations  provide 
permanent  protection  for  the  most  spec- 
tacular parts  of  Colorado's  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, preserving  for  all  time  that  which 
is  so  special  about  our  State  The  gran- 
deur of  these  mountains  has  stirred  the 
spirit  of  Americans  as  long  as  people  have 
lived  on  this  continent  We  cannot  cre- 
ate these  moimtains.  we  can  only  refrain 
from  destroying  them  This  legislation 
does  that,  by  adding  the  most  magnifi- 
cent parts  of  the  moimtains  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
which  guarantees  that  the  land  will  never 
be  destroyed  We  owe  this  to  our  children, 
and  to  the  unborn  generations  who  will 
follow  them. 

The  new  wilderness  areas  contain  at 
least  21  peaks  higher  than  14.000  feet; 
about  140  higher  than  13.000  feet;  and 
about  200  higher  than  12.000  feet.  Well 
over  half  the  acreage  is  above  timber- 
line  There  are  more  than  400  alpine 
lakes,  each  larger  than  1  acre.  The  new- 
wilderness  areas  also  include  major 
stretches  of  the  Continental  Divide  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail,  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1978. 

As  one  writer  has  said,  wilderness 
without  wildlife  is  Just  scenery.  The  wil- 
derness being  designated  by  this  bill  cer- 
tainly includes  spectacular  scenery,  but 
it  also  includee  much  more  The  1.42  mil- 


lion acres  include  some  ol  tlie  most  im- 
portant wildlife  habitat  in  the  State. 
Among  the  wilderness-dependent  species 
in  these  areas  are.  Elk.  mule  deer,  moun- 
tain goats,  bighorn  sheep,  mountain 
lions,  griz?Jy  and  black  bears,  wolverines, 
lynx,  bobcats,  pine  martens,  and  fishers 

The  boundaries  of  all  21  wilderness 
areas  have  been  carefully  drawn  to  ac- 
commodate the  specific  interests  of  Colo- 
rado's conservationists,  ranchers,  min- 
ers, and  other  users  of  the  public  lands 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  include  in 
the  wilderness  areas  lands  with  partic- 
ularly high  wildlife  and  cher  wilder- 
ness-related values,  and  to  exclude  from 
the  wilderness  areas  lands  best  left  in  an 
unrestricted  status. 

The  new  wilderne.ss  areas  include  four 
areas  larger  than  100.000  acres. 

The  Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness,  at 
159.500  acres,  will  be  the  largest  new 
wilderness.  Straddling  the  Continental 
Divide,  this  area  by  itself  includes  6 
peaks  higher  than  14,000  feet  and  about 
60  higher  than  13.000  feet.  Primitive 
recreation  use  of  this  area  is  higher  than 
any  other  national  forest  area  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  During  the  Forest 
Service's  RARE  11  process,  more  individ- 
uals commented  in  lavor  of  wilderness 
designation  for  this  area  than  for  any 
other  area  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. 

The  South  San  Juan  Wilderness  has 
been  the  most  controversial  wilderness 
proposal  in  the  State  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  this  aiea  of  130.000  acres, 
including  som.e  of  the  most  rugged  and 
inaccessible  areas  :n  Colorado,  is  part  oi 
the  final  legislation.  The  confirmed  dis- 
covery last  fall  of  .1  grizzly  bear  in  this 
area  shattered  the  belief  that  this  species 
had  been  extinct  in  Colorado  for  most 
of  this  century.  There  have  oeen  other, 
unconfirmed  reports  of  grizzly  bears  in 
the  area,  and  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Wildlife  has  undertaken  a  major  study 
to  determine  the  population  and  range 
of  grizzlies  in  the  South  San  Juan  Moun- 
tains. While  there  are  other  reasons  for 
wilderne.ss  designation  of  this  area,  the 
likely  presence  of  grizzly  bears  is  by  it- 
self sufficient  reason.  Grizzlies  now  have 
only  the  most  precarious  of  footholds  in 
the  lower  48  United  States,  because 
they — even  more  than  other  wildlife- 
require  vast  expenses  of  undisturbed 
wilderness  for  their  survival. 

The  Holy  Cross  Wilderness,  of  126.000 
acres,  will  be  an  especially  important  ad- 
dition to  Colorado's  protected  wild  lands. 
This  spectacular  area  is  only  a  short 
drive  west  of  the  Denver  metropolitan 
region,  and  is  heavily  used  by  backpack- 
ers, cross-country  skiers,  hunters,  and 
other  outdoor  recreationists.  The  area 
includes  more  than  25  peaks  over  13.- 
000  feet  in  elevation,  includini;  the 
famous  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cro.ss. 

Tlie  bill  includes  a  statutory  exemp- 
tion allowintr  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Homestake  water  project 
planned  by  the  cities  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  Aurora.  This  water  project 
will  supply  water  which  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  future  municipal  needs  of 
these  prowine  cities.  Recognizing  the  im- 
portant wilderness  values  of  the  Holy 
Cross  area,  the  project  sponsors  already 
are  designing  the  project  to  reduce  its  in- 
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terference  with  those  wilderness  values 
For  instance,  access  for  construction 
withm  the  \vlldernc.^s  will  be  by  heh- 
copier.  horseback,  or  throueh  under- 
ground tunnels;  and  the  water  will  be 
diverted  through  a  system  of  diversion 
structures,  designed  to  blend  into  the 
natural  environment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  underground  conveyance 
tunnels. 

The  fourth  largest  ntnv  wilderne.ss  area 
is  Lost  Creek,  which  contains  106.000 
acres.  This  area  was  imiuded  m  the 
Senate  bill  but  not  in  the  House  bill  It 
received  more  public  support  for  wil- 
derness designation  durinp  R.^RE  I  than 
any  other  area  in  the  country  The  area 
contains  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
mountain  formations  to  be  found  m 
Colorado,  and  is  home  for  the  Tarryall 
herd  of  bighorn  sheep,  the  largest  in 
the  State.  The  close  proximity  of  this 
area  to  the  Denver  metropolitan  region 
provides  an  opportunity  for  recreation 
in  an  unspoiled  environment,  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  urban  population  of 
over  1  million  people. 

The  other  large  wilderness  designa- 
tions include  the  new  Big  Blue  Wilder- 
ness, which  is  almost  100.000  acres;  the 
new  Mount  Evans  Wilderne.ss.  73.000 
acres;  the  new  Raggeds  Wilderness.  68.- 
000  acres;  the  new  Comanche  Peak  Wil- 
derness. 65.000  acres:  and  major  ex- 
pansions— each  totaling  more  than 
100.000  acres — of  the  Maroon  Bells- 
Snowmass  and  West  Elk  Wilderne.ss 
Areas. 

STUDY  AREAS 

The  bill  also  designates  for  further 
study  11  areas,  totaling  469.000  acres. 
These  areas — except  Oh-Be- Joyful, 
which  has  different  management  pro- 
vision.s — are  to  be  managed,  until  Con- 
gress determines  otherwise,  to  preserve 
•iieir  wilderness  character.  The  legisla- 
tion excepts  from  this  management  pol- 
icy  livestock    grazing    and   exploration 


and  development  of  oil.  gas.  and  mineral 
resources.  This  manapement  policy,  m- 
mcluding  the  exception  for  grazmg  and 
mlninpr.  is  essentially  the  same  policy 
which  Congress  adopted  when  it  author- 
ized the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
establish  wilderne.ss  study  areas  on  BLM 
lands. 

Seven  of  the  study  areas  were  recom- 
mended by  the  admmistration  for  wil- 
derness following  the  Forest  Service's 
R.ARE  II  study.  Congress  has  not  yet  re- 
viewed these  areas  in  sufficient  detiiil  to 
determine  wiiether  they  should  be  desif;- 
nat^d  as  wilderness.  To  help  Congre^ss 
Willi  the  future  review  of  these  areas,  the 
Forest  Service  is  directed  to  submit  t^ 
Conpre.ss  within  3  years  more  detailed 
information  on  the  wilderness  and  other 
resource  values  of  these  areas  than  was 
compiled  during  RARE  n. 

Three  of  the  study  areas  were  not 
reco.Timended  by  the  administration  for 
wildernes.';,  but  were  instead  allocated 
to  nonwilderness  following  R.'^RE  II  One 
of  these  areas  is  Oh-Be-Joyful.  a  possi- 
ble expansion  of  the  new  FLapceds  Wil- 
derness. Although  this  5.500-acre  area 
represents  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  acreaee  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  wilderness  study  m  the  bill, 
Oh-Be-Joyful  has  received  probably  more 
public  attention  than  any  other  area  in 
the  bill.  The  conferees  decided  to  desig- 
nate this  area  for  wilderness  study,  with 
different  management  provisions  than 
the  other  wilderne.ss  study  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  is  directed  to  man- 
age the  area  to  preserve  its  wilderness 
character;  but.  in  a  difference  from  the 
other  study  areas,  this  directive  does  not 
remain  m  force  until  replaced  by  su'ose- 
quent  legislation.  Instead,  the  manage- 
ment provision  expires  immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  the  wilderness  study  report 
with  Congress  if  the  President's  recom- 
mendation IS  to  lca\e  the  area  as  non- 
wilderness;  if  the  President's  recommen- 
dation is  to  add  the  area  to  the  Raggeds 


Wilderness  the  management  provision 
continues  m  effect  for  an  additional  2 
years.  The  conferees  also  adopted  a  spe- 
cial provision  for  the  management  of  the 
Oh-Be-Joyful  Area,  providing  that  o:l 
^as.  and  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment activities  shall  be  managed  as 
if  the  area  were  wilderness. 

The  last  study  area  is  the  'V^'heeler 
Geologic  Study  Area,  containing  14,000 
acres,  which  is  to  be  reviewed  jointly  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Semce 
10  determine  which  of  several  manage- 
ment options  IS  best  for  this  sjjeciai  area 

AREAS  TO  BE  RELEASED 

The  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  final  conference  committ-ee 
bill  specifically  releases  five  area.s  from, 
their  current  status  as  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for 
wilderness  designation  These  areas — 
Pawnee.  Kannah  Greek,  Roubideau. 
Tabeguache,  and  Hermosa — are  to  be  re- 
turned to  regular  nonwilderness  plan.- 
ning  and  management  These  areas  to- 
tal 142.800  acres 

The  800-acre  portion  of  the  proposed 
North  Platte  Wilderne.ss  which  lies  in 
Colorado  is  not  t>eing  either  designat^ed 
as  wilderness  or  relea,sed  Since  the  vast 
majority  of  this  proposed  wilderness 
area  lies  in  W;.  oming.  the  small  portion 
of  the  area  m  Colorado  will  be  dealt  with 
m  the  context  of  RARE  11  legislation  for 
Wyoming. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  chart  comparing  the  desig- 
nations to  be  m^ade  by  the  final  form  of 
H  R  5487  with  the  wilderne.ss  designa- 
tions proposed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  HR.  5487,  by  the  wilderness 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Armstrong 
and  myself,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  and  the 
Colorado  State  government, 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  mate- 
ria! was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Recokd   as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  COtORAOO  WILDERNESS  DESIGNATION   PROPOSALS 


Final  version 
H.R.  5487 

Senate  version 
H.R.  5487 

House  version 
H.R.  5487 

S.  2123 
(Hart)i 

S.  27«1 
(ArmsUang) 

Administration 

State 

BijBlue? 

97.700 
9.400 
159.900 
67.500 
126.000 
1.300 
•50.000 
40.000 
106.000 
103.000 
73.000 
26.000 
16.200 
68.500 
9.900 
14.100 
'68.000 
48.  930 
'•  130.000 
66.000 
133.000 
(56.  900) 
(54.  700) 
(22,300) 
(5.500) 
(41.  500) 
(221,000) 
(32. 800) 
(19.600) 
(12.800) 
(15.800) 
(14,000) 
i«0 
"0 
■•0 
no 

MO 

«0 

83.100 
9.400 
168.000 
74.000 
134.000 
1.300 
•60.000 
34.200 
106.000 
100.000 
73.000 
26.000 
16.200 
68.000 
9,900 
14,100 
6)1.300 
48,800 
"-130.000 
66,000 
131,500 
(56,900) 
(54.  700) 
(22.  300) 
0 
(41.500) 
(221.000) 
(32.800) 
(19.600) 
(12.800) 
(15,800) 
(21,000) 
»o 

30  0 

»D 

s«0 

»0 

0 

100,000 

9.400 

155.000 

59,500 

101.400 

0 

•60.000 

40,000 

0 

101,500 

74,000 

26,000 

16,200 

68,800 

9,900 

14,900 

67.000 

48.930 

130.000 

66.000 

130.000 

0 

0 

0 

UO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(11.000) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83,100 

9,400 

184,  200 

73,300 

131.500 

0 

•60.000 

34.400 

71.000 

101.  500 

74,000 

26.000 

16.200 

86.600 

9.900 

25.300 

70.600 

48.900 

163.  200 

66.000 

133.500 

0 

(54.700) 

0 

i:0 

0 

0 

HO 

0 
13.300 
0 
(33,  000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96,000 

9,400 

154.000 

59,500 

97,000 

0 

•  60.000 

40.000 

71.000 

85,000 

74,000 

26,000 

16,200 

42,500 

9,9» 

10.  OOO 

61.100 

48.900 

75.000 

66.000 

119,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

9.500 

0 

(11.000) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

59.500 

9.400 

193.500 

74,000 

121.400 

1.300 

122.000 

19.000 

71.000 

109.100 

74.000 

26.700 

16.200 

113.000 

9.900 

14.900 

61.100 

49.200 

134.000 

66.000 

150.000 

56.900 

0 

22.300 

0 

41.500 

221.000 

0 

19,600 

13.  MO 

15.800 

"0 

75.600 

30.200 

12,800 

800 

16.000 

0 

59.  500 

Cjche  Li  Poudie 

Colleiiale  Peaks' 

9.400 
193,500 

Comjiifhe  Peak „ _ 

Holy  Cross                                          _  . 

74.000 
132.900 

Indian  Peaks  additions* 

La  Gatita  addiliofls 

ti;a(d  Head' 

lust  Creek    

0 

•72.800 

19.000 

71.000 

Maroon  Bells-Snowmass  additions              .        

109.100 

Mour.l  Evans 

74.000 

l«ounl  Massive'  .       .          . 

MounlSnettels........ 

26.700 
16.200 
76.600 

NeoU 

Never  Summei _. 

Kaiieds 

'awah  additions 

9.900 

14.900 

61.100 

49.200 

159.000 

Weminuche  additiont 

*est  Elk  additions    _ 

Buffalo  Peaks  WSA  " _ „ 

Fossil  Ridge  WSA  "                  -. 

66.000 

131.500 

56.900 

54.700 

Greenhorn  Mountain  WSA" 

Oh-Be-lovful  WSA" 

22.300 
0 

PiedraWSA"                                       „ 

Sanjre  de  Cristo  WSA  " 

South  San  Juan  WESA  >' _ 

Spanish  Peaks  WSA" _ „ 

Vasquei  Peak  WSA  "     „ 

West  Needle  WSA  i> _ „ 

Wheeler  Geologic  Area" 

Hermosa   . 

kannah  Creek 

41.500 

221.000 

»0 

19.600 

13.300 

15.800 

(58,900) 

75.600 

30.200 

Pa»nee.. , 

PtJtleRivef X 

"oubideau .X.. 

San  Miguel _ I!\. 

0 

800 

16.000 

30,200 
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Final  vtision 
H.R.  i487 


Senale  vemon 
H  R.  S487 


Housa  version 
M.R  548; 


S. 2123 
(Hart)  ■ 


S. 2741 
(Aimttiont) 


Admmijtralion 


Stall 


Sarvict  Creek .,.. 

Tabejuache ..„„u-.__^ 

Total  wilderness _ 

Total  wilderness  study — 

fotal  wildef nets  and  wildtrnot  study. 


«0 
II 0 


0 


0 
7,  too 


46,900 
7,100 


1, 424. 400 
(496, 900) 


1,421,800 
(498.400) 


I,  278.  S30 
(11,000) 


1,481,900 
(33, 000) 


I,  228. 000 
(11,000) 


2. 028, 800 

0 


1. 921. 330 


1,920,200 


1. 289,  &30 


1.  S14. 900 


1. 239.  000 


2.028.800 


2,084,500 
(58.900) 


2.153,400 


'These  ligures  have  been  recalculated  since  S.  2123  was  Introduced  and  in  some  instances 
dilter  slietilly  liam  the  fiKuies  used  in  the  bill. 

■  The  name  used  in  S.  2123  and  S.  2741  lor  this  aiea  is  Uncompahjre.  This  aiea  includes  the 
administration's  lecommendalions  lor  2  separate  wilderness  areas  Bii;  Blue  and  Couilhouse 
Mountain. 

>  The  name  used  in  S.  2123  and  S.  2741  Id  this  area  is  Collegiate  Mountains.  The  name  used  in 
H.R.  5487  and  in  the  administration  and  Slate  government  lecommendalions  is  Elk  Mountain- 
Collegiate. 

•  I  he  changes  in  the  bDundaries  ol  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  included  in  sec.  Ill  of  the 
hnal  version  ol  H.K.  5487  transfer  1  300  acres  loimerly  within  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  to 
the  adjacent  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness.  Other  lands  totaling  2  900  acres,  now  within  the  Indian 
Peaks  Wilderness  aie  Iransle'ied  to  the  national  park  but  lemain  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

>  See  related  entry  for  Wheeler  Geologic  Study  Area. 

•  The  name  used  in  S.  2123  tor  this  area  is  \Ailson  Mountains.  This  area  includes  the  admin 
islrslion  s  and  Stale  government's  lecommendations  Icr  2  separate  wilderness  areas  Dotores  Peak 
and  Mount  Wilson. 

'  The  name  used  in  H.R.  5487  lor  this  area  is  Hunter  Fryingpan  additions. 

•  See  related  entry  for  OhBe- Joyful  wilderness  study  area. 

•  The  name  used  by  the  administration  for  this  area  is  Gunsight  Pass. 
'"See  related  entry  lor  South  San  Juan  wilderness  eipansion  study  area. 
>>  WSA.  Wilderness  study  area. 


■-See  related  entry  lor  Raggeds  wilderness. 

"  WtSA  Wilderness  eipansion  study  area.  The  name  used  in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  54J7 
lor  this  area  is  Monte/uma  Peak  V  Rock  Trail  wilderness  study  area. 

i<  See  related  entry  for  South  San  Juan  wilderness. 

''  WSA  Wi  Iderness  study  area.  The  name  used  in  the  adniinistration  s  recommendation  tor  this 
area  is  Wahaloya. 

"WSA  Wilderness  study  area.  The  name  used  in  S.  2123  and  S.  2741  and  in  the  administrations 
and  Slate  government  s  recommendations  for  this  area  is  SI.  Louis  Peak. 

I  This  area  will  be  jointly  studied  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Paik  Service. 

I' See  related  entry  lor  La  Ganta  additions. 

I"  The  conference  committee  report  releases  this  area  from  its  current  status  as  an  area  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  tor  wilderness  designation,  returning  it  to  nonwildeiness  mullipk 
use  management. 

"  The  Senale  committee  report  proposes  this  area  lor  release  from  its  current  status  as  an  area 
recommended  by  the  administration  for  wilderness  Jesignalion,  proposing  to  return  i|  to  non- 
wilderness  multiple  use  management. 

I  This  area  is  left  m  its  curient  status  as  an  area  recommended  by  the  administration  for  wiMei- 
ness  designation,  and  will  be  reviewed  in  the  future  by  Congress  m  the  conteit  ol  the  RARl  li 
proposals  lor  Wyoming  (which  include  most  ol  the  proposed  Platte  River  wilderness). 

-'  This  area  is  currently  being  managed  as  nonwildeiness. 

Note:  All  acreages  are  approtimate.  Figures  m  parentheses  indicate  wilderness  study  areas. 


SXrmCIEKCT 

Mr  H.'VRT  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  final 
bill  iiuliKifs  the  ".sufficiency"  or  "re- 
Ifa.so"  provi.sioti.s  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ale bill  These  provi.sions  are  carefully 
rrafled  to  allnw  the  reRUlar  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  manuKcnient  planning  proce.s.s 
to  continue  on  the  remainint,'  RARE  II 
lands,  without  the  interruption  of  two 
po.ssible  types  of  lawsuits  which  could  tie 
up  all  6.5  million  acres  in  Colorado 
which  were  studied  under  RARE  II 
These  provisions  were  first  developed  by 
Senator  Armstrong  and  myself  as  part 
ol  our  compromise  Senate  bill  and  were 
then  refined  by  Members  of  the  Hou.sc 
of  Representatives  in  the  context  of  the 
Cahfornia  RARE  II  bill  These  provi- 
sions I'.re  supported  by  the  Sierra  Club 
and  othur  environmental  groups,  and  by 
many  commercial  users  of  the  national 
forest  lands  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved identical  provisions  in  the 
Alaska  and  New  Mexico  wilderness  bills 

Tlie  "sufficiency"  provisions  protect 
the  Colorado  portion  of  the  RARE  II 
tnviroiimental  impact  statement  from 
( otirt  review,  preventing  a  lawsuit  like 
California  against  Bergland.  which  has 
lied  up  the  California  RARE  II  land 
until  i:ew  environmental  studies  are 
done  "fhe  "sufficiency"  provisions  also 
provide  congressional  approval  of  the 
F^orest  Service's  decision  to  not  conduct 
an  additional  wilderness  review  as  part 
of  the  land  management  plans  now  be- 
lUK  iJrt'pared  for  each  national  forest. 
Although  this  Forest  Service  decision 
may  not  be  consistent  with  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  th? 
initial  land  management  plans  follow  so 
rapidly  on  the  heels  of  the  RARE  II 
study,  tlial  additional  wilderness  reviews 
arc  not  necessary  until  the  land  man- 
agement plans  arc  revLsed  in  the  future 
The  siKiiciency"  provisions  also  pro- 
hibit ,1  HARE  III  in  Colorado:  future 
wiklcrncss  reviews  will  instead  be  con- 
du(  Ud  ;.s  part  ol  the  regular  land  man- 
agement planning  process. 

CRAZING 

The  final  bill  includes  a  statutory  pro- 
vision  directing    the  Forest   Service   to 


follow,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  guide- 
lines on  grazing  in  national  forest  wil- 
derness areas  that  are  contained  in  the 
House  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  5487.  These  guidelines,  which  were 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Repre- 
sentative John  Seiberlinc,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Representatives  Jim  Johnson 
and  Ray  Kogovsek,  environmentalists, 
and  ranchers,  provide  specific  guidance 
to  the  Forest  Service  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  which  allow  grazing  to  continue  in 
wilderness  areas.  The  guidelines  do  not 
change  or  expand  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  Instead,  they  provide 
specific  guidance  to  the  Forest  Service  to 
enable  ali  local  Forest  Service  officials 
across  the  country  to  interpret  the  act  in 
the  same  fashion,  rather  than  m  the 
widely  differing  styles  which  have  been 
followed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  those  committee  report 
guidelines  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(GRAZING     IN    NATIjNAL    FOREST    WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Section  4(d)  (4)  (2)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
slates:  "the  grazing  of  livestock,  where  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject 
t.5  s.  ch  reasonable  regulations  as  are  aeemed 
I'.e-e-isary  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl?ulture  " 

The  legislative  history  of  this  language  Is 
very  clear  In  its  Intent  that  livestock  graz- 
ing, and  activities  and  the  necessary  facili- 
ties to  support  a  livestock  grazing  program, 
will  be  permuted  to  continue  In  National 
Forest  Wilderness  area.s.  when  such  grazing 
was  established  prior  to  cla&sincatlon  of  an 
area  as  wilderness. 

Including  those  areas  established  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  Congress  ha.s  desig- 
nated some  188  areas,  covering  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  National  Park  Service  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem A  number  of  these  areas  contain  active 
grazing  programs,  which  are  conducted  pur- 
suant to  existing  authorities  In  all  such 
cases,  when  enacting  legislation  classifying 
an  area  as  wilderness,  it  has  been  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  based  on  solid  evidence  de- 


veloped by  testimony  at  public  hearings. 
lliui  iiie  pranical  language  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  would  apply  to  grazing  within  wil- 
derness areas  administered  by  all  Federal 
agencies,  not  Just  the  Forest  Service  In  fact, 
special  language  appears  In  all  wilderness 
legislation,  the  Intent  of  which  Is  to  assure 
that  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Including  section  4(d)  (4)  i2).  will 
apply  to  all  wilderness  areas,  regardless  of 
agency  Jurisdiction. 

Further,  during  the  95th  Congress.  Con- 
gressional committees  became  increasingly 
disturbed  that,  despite  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  (4)  (2 »  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
despite  a  history  of  nearly  15  years  in  ad- 
dressing and  providing  guidance  to  the  wil- 
derness management  policies.  National  For- 
est administrative  regulations  and  policies 
were  acting  to  discourage  grazing  in  wilder- 
ness, or  unduly  restricting  on-the-ground 
activities  necessary  for  proper  grazing  man- 
agement To  address  this  problem,  two 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs  Reports  (95-620  and  95-1321)  spe- 
c'.flclally  provided  guidance  as  to  how  section 
4(d)  (4)  (2)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  should  be 
Interpreted.  This  guidance  appeared  In  these 
reports  as  follows : 

Section  4(d)(4)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
states  that  grazing  In  wilderness  areas.  If 
established  prior  to  designation  of  the  ares 
as  wilderness,  "shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as 
are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  "  To  clarify  any  lingering  doubts, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  this 
language  means  that  there  shall  be  no  cur- 
tailment of  grazing  permits  or  privileges  in 
an  area  simply  because  It  Is  designated  as 
wilderness.  As  stated  In  the  Forest  Service 
regulations  (36  CFR  293  7),  grazing  In  wil- 
derness arexs  ordinarily  will  be  controlled 
"under  the  general  regulations  governing 
grazing    of    livestock    on    National    Forests 

This  Includes   the  establishment  of 

normal  range  allotments  and  allotrr.ent  man- 
agement plans.  Furthermore,  wilderness  des- 
ignation should  not  prevent  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  fences  or  other  livestock 
manigement  Improvements,  nor  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  new  fences  or 
Improvements  which  are  consistent  with  al- 
lotment management  plans  and  or  which 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  range 

Despite  the  language  of  these  two  reports. 
RARE  II  hearings  and  field  Inspection  trips 
m  the  96th  Congress  have  revealed  that  Na- 
tional Forest  administrative  policies  on  graz- 
ing in  wilderness  are  subject  to  varying  In- 
terpretations  m   the  field,  and  are  fraught 
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with  pronouncements  that  simply  are  not 
in  accordance  with  section  4(dM4M2)  of 
the  wilderness  Act  This  has  led  to  demands 
on  the  part  of  grazjng  permittees  that  sec- 
tion 4idM4i(2)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  be 
amended  to  clarify  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress However,  because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  conditions  under  which  grazing  uses  (In- 
cluding dirlereni  classes  of  livestock)  is 
managed  on  the  p\ibUc  lands,  the  Commit- 
tee feels  that  the  original  broad  language  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  Is  best  left  unchanged 
Any  attempts  to  draft  specific  statutory  lan- 
guage covering  gra^'ing  In  the  entire  wilder- 
ness system  (presently  administered  by  four 
separate  agencies  In  two  different  Depart- 
ments) might  prove  to  be  unduly  rigid  In  a 
specific  area,  and  deprive  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  of  flexible  opportunities  to 
manage  grazing  In  a  creative  and  realistic 
site  specific  fashion  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee declined  to  amend  section  4idi  i4)  (2) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  opting  instead  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  4(dM4)i2)  of  the  Wil- 
derness language  In  section  .5  of  H  R  .■i487 
and  for  the  following  nationwide  guidelines 
and  specific  statements  of  legislative  policy 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
these  guidelines  and  policies  be  considered 
In  the  overall  context  of  the  purposes  and 
direction  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and 
this  Act.  and  that  they  be  promptly,  fully. 
and  diligently  implemented  and  made  avail- 
able to  Forest  Service  personnel  at  all  levels 
and  to  all  holders  of  permit.s  for  grazing  In 
National  Forest  Wilderness  areas: 

1.  There  shall  be  no  curtailments  of  graz- 
ing In  wilderness  areas  slmplv  because  an 
area  is.  or  has  been  designated  a.s  wilderness 
nor  should  wilderness  desienations  be  used 
as  an  excuse  by  administrators  to  .slowly 
"phase  out""  grazing  .Any  adiusfments  In 
the  numbers  of  livestock  permitted  to  graye 
In  wilderness  areas  should  he  made  as  .■> 
result  of  revisions  In  the  normal  grazing 
and  land  management  planning  and  policy 
setting  process,  giving  consideration  to  legal 
mandates,  range  condition,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  range  resource  from  deteriora- 
tion. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  numbers  of 
livestock  permitted  to  graze  in  wilderness 
would  remain  °t  the  approximate  levels  ex- 
isting at  the  time  an  area  enters  the  wil- 
derness system  If  land  management  plans 
reveal  conclusively  that  Increased  livestock 
numbers  or  animal  unit  months  (AUMsi 
could  be  made  available  with  no  adverse 
impact  on  wilderness  values  such  as  plant 
communities,  primitive  recreation,  and  wild- 
life populations  or  habitat,  some  Increases 
In  AUMs  may  be  permissible  TTils  Is  not  to 
imply,  however,  that  wilderness  lends  Itself 
to  AUM  or  livestock  increases  and  con- 
struction of  substantial  new  facilities  that 
might  be  appropriate  for  Intensive  grazing 
management   in   non-wilderness  areas. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  supporting  facili- 
ties, existing  In  an  area  prior  to  its  classifi- 
cation as  wilderness  (Including  fences,  line 
cabins,  water  wells  and  lines,  stock  tanks 
etc).  Is  permissible  in  wilderness.  "Where 
practical  alternatives  do  not  exist,  mainte- 
nance or  other  activities  may  be  accom- 
plished through  the  occasional  use  of  mo- 
torized equipment.  This  may  include,  for 
example,  the  use  of  backhoes  to  maintain 
stock  ponds,  pickup  trticks  for  major  fence 
repairs,  or  specialized  equipment  to  repair 
stock  watering  facilities  Such  occasional 
use  of  motorized  equipment  should  be  ex- 
pressly authorized  In  the  grazing  permits  for 
the  area  involved  The  use  of  motorized 
equipment  should  be  based  on  a  rule  of 
practical  necessity  and  rea.sonabIene.ss  For 
example,  motorized  equipment  need  not  be 
allowed  for  the  placement  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  salt  or  other  activities  where  such 
activities  can  reasonably  and  practlcallv  be 
accomplished  on  horseback  or  foot.  On  the 


other  hand,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  permit 
the  occasional  use  of  motorized  equipment 
to  haul  large  quantities  of  salt  to  distribu- 
tion points  Moreover,  under  the  rule  of  rea- 
sonableness, occasional  use  of  motorized 
equipment  should  be  permitted  where  prac- 
tical alternatives  are  not  available  and  such 
use  would  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  the  natural  environment  Such 
motorized  equipment  uses  will  normally 
only  be  permitted  in  those  portions  of  a 
wilderness  area  where  they  had  occurred 
prior  to  the  areas  designation  as  wilderness 
or  are  established   by  prior  agreement 

3  The  replacement  or  reconstruction  of 
deteriorated  facilities  or  improvements 
should  not  be  required  to  be  acco.-nplished 
using  'natural  materials '.  unless  the  ma- 
terial and  labor  costs  of  using  natural  ma- 
terial.s  are  such  that  their  use  would  not 
Impose  unreasonable  additional  costs  on 
grazing  permittees 

4.  The  construction  of  new  improvements 
or  replacement  of  deteriorated  facilities  in 
wilderness  is  permissible  if  in  accordance 
with  these  guidelines  and  management  plans 
governing  tlie  area  Involved  However,  the 
construction  of  new  improvements  should  be 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  resource  pro- 
tection and  the  more  effective  management 
of  these  resources  rather  than  to  accommo- 
date increased  numbers  of  livestock. 

5  The  use  of  motorized  equipment  for 
emergency  purposes  such  as  rescuing  sick 
animals  or  the  placeinein  of  feed  m  emerg- 
ency situations  is  aLso  permissible.  This 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised  only  In  true 
em.ergencles.  and  should  not  be  abused  by 
permittees. 

In  summary,  subject  to  the  conduions  and 
policies  outlined  In  this  report,  the  general 
rule  of  thumb  on  grazing  management  in 
wilderness  should  be  that  activities  or  facil- 
ities established  prior  to  the  date  of  an  area's 
designation  as  wilderness  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  In  place  and  inay  be  replaced  when 
ne.-essary  for  the  permittee  to  properly  ad- 
minister the  grazing  program  Thus,  if  live- 
stock grazing  activities  and  facilities  were  es- 
tablished in  an  area  at  the  time  Congress  de- 
termined tiuit  the  area  was  suitable  for  wil- 
derness and  placed  the  specific  area  m  the 
wilderness  system,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.  With  respect  to  areas  designated 
as  wilderness  prior  to  the  date  of  this  .'Vet. 
•these  guidelines  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
direction  to  reestablish  uses  where  such  uses 
have   been  discontinued 

INSECTS      DISEASES.     HRES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  bill's 
provision  directing  the  Forest  Service  to 
review  U,s  practices  on  the  management 
of  insect  infestatioiLs.  diseases,  and  fires 
in  Colorado  wilderness  areas,  and  to 
insure  tJial  those  practices  carry  out  th? 
original  intent  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
that  appropriate  control  measures  are 
followed 

Bt'FFER    ZONES 

The  conference  report  contaiiis  the 
Senate  bills  provision  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  desismaiion  of  wilderness 
areas  does  not  create  any  n(?ed  for  buf- 
fer zones  m  which  nonwildemess  activi- 
ties arc  banned  near  wilderness  areas. 

ACCESS 

The  conference  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept the  Senate  bills  provision  on  access 
to  inholdings  in  Colorado  wilderness 
areas,  because  Congress  has  recently 
enacted — as  part  of  the  Alaska  lands 
bill — a  similar  provision  to  apply  to  ac- 
cess to  inlioldings  m  all  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
I  doubt  that  anybody  will  think  that  it 


is  perfect,  but  I  am  confident  that  ail  will 
recognize  that  it  is  a  fair  comprcxmse 
addressmg  all  the  different  interests 
Coloradans  have  in  the  national  forest 
lands  m  our  State. 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  thousands  of  Coloradans  who 
have  participated,  directly  and  indirectLv. 
in  the  Forest  Service's  RARE  n  study 
and  in  the  congressional  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Congress  to  have  prepared 
such  a  balanced  bill  without  the  dedi- 
cated assistance  of  these  Coloradans. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  has 
done  an  admirable  job  of  steermg  this 
legislation  to  final  enactment  Represent- 
ative John  Seiberlinc.  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
has  performed  a  similar  function  on  the 
House  side.  All  Coloradans  owe  these  two 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  a 
lasting  debt  for  the  excellent  work  they 
liave  done  for  us. 

Most  of  all.  however.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  n  the  Colorado  delega- 
tion. Senator  Bill  Armstrong  and  Rep- 
resentatives Jim  John.son  and  Kay  Ko- 
GovsEK— and  their  staffs — have  spent 
long  months  working  on  this  legislation. 
Although  m  .some  instances  we  have  had 
initial  differences,  all  parties  have  been 
willing  to  move  beyond  those  differences 
and  develop  a  common  Colorado  solu- 
tion to  the  RARE  II  issue.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Coloradans  are  grateful  for  the  fair 
and  responsible  manner  in  which  my 
colleagues  and  their  staffs  have  ap- 
proached this  Lssue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President,  this 
measure  would  designate  certain  lands 
in  tlie  States  of  Colorado.  Missouri. 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  The  conferees  were,  in 
my  view,  able  to  arrive  at  an  excellent 
compromise  between  the  two  versions. 
I  commend  my  two  colleagues  from  Col- 
orado (Senators  Hart  and  Armstrong i. 
Congressmen  Johnson  and  Kogovsek  of 
Colorado,  and  Congressman  John  Sei- 
berlinc, chairm.an  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  for  a  job  well 
done  I  think  a  reasonable  and  fair  bal- 
ance has  been  struck  here  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  approv- 
ing this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  1  move  the  adoption  of 
ttie   conference  report. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President,  I 
appreciate  the  help  of  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  in  bring:ing 
this  to  the  floor  and  for  accommodating 
the  Senators  from  Colorado  at  this  late 
hour  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago.  I 
recalled  and  shared  with  my  colleagues 
a  great  vision  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  leader  of  America  .-  conser- 
vation movement  In  1905.  he  declared 
that  it  was  his  poal  not  to  "lock  up"  the 
forests,  tut  to  "consider  how  best  to  com- 
bine u.se  with  preservation." 

I  api^ealed  to  the  Senate — and  to  our 
colleagues  m  the  House,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  interested  Colorado  citizens — 
to  bring  such  a  standard  of  balance  and 
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moderation  to  the  task  of  designating 
new  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado. 

I  objected  to  the  Colorado  wilderness 
bill  which  was  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
I  disagreed  with  other  proposals  which 
were  pending. 

These  bills,  while  worthy  in  many 
ways,  were  not  well  balanced.  They  des- 
ignated huge  tracts  of  Colorado  land  for 
wilderness  status  but  failed  to  unequiv- 
ocally release  nondesignated  lands  to 
multiple-use  management  to  permit 
mining,  timbering,  watershed  and  wild- 
life management,  nonwilderness  recrea- 
tional use.  energy  production  and  other 
uses. 

Nor  did  these  bills  recognize  and  solve 
the  crucial  problems  encountered  by 
ranchers  who  use  Federal  lands  for 
grazing. 

I  also  felt  a  proper  Colorado  wilder- 
ness bill  should  provide  for  review  of 
existing  Forest  Service  policies  with  re- 
spect to  fire,  disease  and  insect  control, 
needs  of  the  timber  industry,  strong  lan- 
guage to  prevent  the  creation  of  arbi- 
trary "buffer  zones  '  around  wilderness 
areas,  and  so  on. 

I  proposed  a  wilderness  bill  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes.  In  preparing  this 
legislation.  I  sought  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  a  vast  cross-section  of  public 
opinion  throughout  my  State. 

My  recommendations  were  initially 
met  with  considerable  skepticism.  I  was 
warned  that  the  House  would  never  agree 
to  the  chances  I  suggested.  Some  thought 
I  was  merely  trying  to  delay  passage  of 
Colorado  wilderness  legislation;  others 
feared — or  hoped — that  I  was  mst  trying 
to  •kill"  the  bUl. 

But  the  legislation  which  comes  before 
us  today  comes  very,  very  close  to  the 
ideal  to  which  Teddy  Roosevelt  aspired. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  this  leeislatlon 
represents  the  end  product  of  the  legis- 
lative process  working  at  its  best.  The  bill 
preserves  much  valuable  wilderness  for 
the  use  of  future  generations,  while  also 
accommodating  a  wide  range  of  other 
uses  of  Federal  lands  in  Colorado  In 
short,  we  will  "combine  use  with  pres- 
ervation." 

Too  often,  debates  over  wilderness  bilLs 
have  degenerated  into  confrontations  be- 
tween those  who  regard  people  a^  the 
enemies  of  the  land,  and  those  who  would 
exploit  the  resources  of  the  land  with 
reckless  disregard  for  environmental 
consequences  that  would  haunt  us  for 
generations. 

This  wilderness  bill  is  proof  that  the 
best  wiideniRss  bill  is  not  one  that  pits 
the  interests  of  environmentalists 
against  those  ranchers,  miners,  and 
tourists,  but  one  which  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  all:  preservation  for  people,  not 
preservation  from  people. 

This  compromise  preserves  the  natural 
wonders  of  our  State,  but  does  not  render 
them  inaccessible  to  those  who  wLsh  to 
admire  them  It  balances  the  need  of  our 
people  to  benefit  from  the  timber  and 
grass  on.  and  the  minerals  below,  our 
land,  with  the  need  for  conservation 
measures  to  protect  the  source  of  these 
treasures  for  generations  to  come 

We  achieved  thLs  compromise  by 
recognizing  that  all  competing  interests 
were  legitimate,  and  deserved  fair  and 


balanced  treatment.  And  while  none  of 
the  interests  concerned  are  completely 
happy  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  all  can  be  reassured  that  the  best 
mterests  of  everyone,  now  and  for  years 
to  come,  are  served  by  this  carefully 
wrought  compromise. 

This  important  legislation  began  with 
a  detailed  examination  of  Forest  Service 
proposals  for  RARE  II  wilderness  lands 
m  the  State  of  Colorado  by  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation,  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  many  different 
interest  groups  in  Colorado.  The  bill  we 
are  about  to  enact,  I  believe,  is  a  good 
compromise  reached  after  much  debate, 
careful  scrutiny,  and  negotiation. 

This  legislation  will  end  the  luicer- 
tainty  regarding  the  status  of  various 
RARE  II  lands  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  wilderness,  nonwilderness 
and  further  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Threatened  lawsuits,  the  re- 
straint which  such  lawsuits  and  wilder- 
ness studies  have  placed  on  needed  de- 
velopment projects  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  the  need  to  act  to  preserve 
some  of  Colorado's  wildest  lands  all  are 
reasons  which  emphasize  the  significance 
of  this  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  thank  every  indi- 
vidual who  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  landmark  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  some  of  those  who  were  most  deep- 
ly involved  for  their  many  hours  of  hard 
work,  their  courtesy,  and  cooperation, 
and  their  willmgness  to  negotiate  so 
many  of  these  issues. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Hart.  Congressmen  Johnson  and 
KoGovsEK.  Senator  McCiure,  Senator 
Bumpers  and  Congressman  Seiberlinc. 
I  also  expres<;  my  appreciation  to  their 
staff  for  the  literally  thou.sands  of  hours 
of  time  which  they  gave  to  this  issue: 
Stephen  Saunders,  Larry  Smith  and 
Peter  Gold  in  Senator  Harts  office;  Jim 
Huska  and  Bill  Cleary  in  Congressman 
Johnson  s  office;  Mike  Lopez  and  Chuck 
Ford  in  Congressman  Kogovseks  offlce; 
Steve  Crow  and  Tom  Williams  with  the 
Eneray  Committee;  and  Debbie  Bogos- 
slan  in  Senator  McClure's  office.  Most 
of  all.  I  would  also  like  to  give  special 
commendation  to  Paul  Dnessen.  David 
Swoap  and  Bob  Potts  of  my  own  staff. 
Their  faithfully  effective  and  dedicated 
efforts  have  been  exemplary. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  both  the 
wilderness  and  multiple-use  groups  in 
Colorado  for  their  long  hours,  coopera- 
tive efforts  and  detailed  information, 
especially  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Net- 
work, the  Colorado  Resources  Consor- 
tium and  the  numerous  individuals  who 
gave  so  much  of  their  time  and  energ,v 
during  the  past  2  years  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  Forest  Service  people — 
especially  Don  Girton.  Bruce  Hronek 
and  Craig  Rupp.  the  Regional  Forester 
for  Colorado — for  their  efforts. 

Undoubtedly,  problems  will  arise,  some 
unexpected  and  some  already-  antici- 
pated I  intend  to  address  these  problems 
and  unresolved  questions  during  the 
coming  session  of  Congress:  The  South 
San  Juan  access  issue,  the  snow  pack 
monitoring  question  and  extending  the 
Wilderness  Acts  1984  minerals  explora- 


tion deadline  have  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved— to  name  just  a  few  of 
the  issues  which  will  require  prompt 
attention. 

As  those  who  are  familiar  with  this 
Colorado  legislation  know,  the  Colorado 
wilderness  bill  includes  a  number  of 
policy  provisions  which  are  not  found 
in  any  other  wilderness  bill.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  now  to  ad- 
dress several  of  these  important  policy 
issues,  so  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  on 
these  provisions. 

I  ONCRESSIONAL  TINDINCS  AND  INTINT 

The  nonwilderness  uses  listed  in  the 
Senate  bill  were  deleted  in  the  confer- 
ence bill  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
amoni,'  conferees  and  staff.  The  non- 
wilderness uses  intended  by  Congress 
include,  but  arc  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lOAing:  campground,  alpine  skiing  and 
other  recreation  site  development, 
energy  and  mineral  exploration  and  pro- 
duction, timber  harvesting,  intensive 
range  management,  management  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  water- 
shed and  vegetative  manipulation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  land-use  and 
environmental  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Unitid  States  and  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  purpose  of  releasing  these  areas  is 
to  insure  that  nonwilderness  options  are 
not  foreclosed  and  that  the  Nations 
needs  for  energy,  minerals,  timber, 
rangeland.  national  security.  water.shed, 
nonwilderness  recreation,  employment 
and  a  sound  economy  will  be  addressed  in 
a  timely  and  environmentally  sound 
manner 

RELEASE    LANGUAGE 

The  inclusion  of  release  language 
means  the  threat  of  lawsuit.s  like  Cali- 
fornia against  Bergland  has  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  Investment  and  land- 
use  decisions  can  now  be  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  certainty  that 
such  decisions  will  not  be  subject  to  re- 
peated administrative  appeals  and  litiga- 
tion. So  RARE  II  will,  in  fact,  result  in 
long-lasting  decisions  about  how  these 
National  Forest  System  lands  will  be 
managed . 

This  statutory  release  language  also 
means  the  majority  of  Colorado's  RARE 
II  lands  which  are  not  being  designated 
as  wilderness  by  this  legislation  will  be 
released  from  further  wilderness  study 
management,  and  will  be  managed  under 
the  general  land-use  and  environmental 
laws  which  we  have  so  carefully  crafted 
during  the  past  decade.  These  law.<i  will 
assure  that  the  nonwilderness  lands  will 
continue  to  be  protected  even  as  they  are 
made  available  for  other  potential  uses. 

Of  course,  statutory  release  language 
does  not  mean  wilderness  options  are 
foreclosed.  Congress  can  always  recon- 
sider this  year's  decisions  and.  under  the 
land  management  planning  process,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  and  will  again  review 
the  wilderness  options  as  they  develop 
new  forest  plans  under  the  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

What  statutory  release  language  does 
mean  is  that  important  nonwilderness 
options — energy,  mineral,  recreation, 
timber,  watershed,  ranching,  and  wild- 
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life  management — will  not  be  foreclosed 
to  this  and  future  generations. 

CRAZINr.    LANGTACE 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  making  efforts  to  eliminate 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  Colorado 
and  other  western  ranchers  for  years. 
However,  legal  questions  still  exist  as  to 
possible  conllicts  between  grazing  guide- 
lines contained  in  House  Report  96-617 
and  section  4ic'  of  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act. 

Thus,  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  the 
Forest  Service's  ability,  especially  in  the 
face  of  an  administrative  or  district  court 
challenge,  to  follow  all  the  provisions  of 
these  guidelines,  in  the  absence  of  clear 
statutory  language  directing  them  to  do 
so  and  to  resolve  apparent  conflicts  be- 
tween statute  and  report  guidelines  in 
favor  of  the  report  guidelines. 

The  statutory  language  included  in 
this  bill  will  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
intends  that  grazing  and  grazing  activi- 
ties continue  in  designated  wllderne-ss 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
past  problems  and  conflicts  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  guidelines  be  fol- 
lowed in  those  cases  where  apparent 
conflicts  exist  between  the  guidelines  and 
the  Wilderness  Act.  The  language  will 
help  insure  that  the  guidelines,  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  can  and  will  in  fact  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I  should  perhaps  point  out  that  this 
new  statutory  language  does  not  amend 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  The  language 
merely  adds  statutory  authority,  and  re- 
states and  clarifies  Congress'  longstand- 
ing intent  regarding  grazing  activities  in 
wilderness  areas. 

The  wilderness  boundaries  contained 
m  this  bill  are  intended  to  eliminate 
known  conflicts  with  fences,  access  roads, 
and  other  facilities  related  to  grazing. 
Hovever,  as  this  language  recognizes, 
many  presently  unknown  conflicts  may 
still  exist.  Indeed,  some  were  uncovered 
only  in  recent  weeks,  and  others  are 
noted  on  some  topographic  maps  but  not 
others  for  the  very  same  areas  ifor  ex- 
ample, the  Rawah  and  West  Elk  areas). 

In  addition,  the  House  report  guide- 
lines also  cover  grazing  activities,  in  ad- 
dition to  actual  physical  lacilities.  This 
statutorj-  language  will  help  assure  that 
tho.se  activities  are  also  protected  and 
that  Colorado's  ranchers  will  no  longer 
encounter  the  frustrations,  problems,  and 
economic  hardships  that  caused  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  draft  the 
guidelines  in  the  first  place. 

This  grazing  language  underscores 
Congress'  intent  that  the  term  "grazing," 
as  used  in  the  Wilderness  Act,  also  in- 
cludes the  human  activities  that  are  nec- 
essary if  livestock  grazinfr  is  to  continue 
in  wilderness  areas  as  an  economicallv 
viable  activity.  By  including  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Colorado  wilderness  legisla- 
tion, we  are  saying  that  existing  grazing 
permittees  mu.st  be  allowed  to  continue 
economically  viable  operations  in  wilder- 
ness areas  throughout  the  United  States 
These  operations  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  occasional  vehicle  access  oc- 
casional use  of  backhoes  and  other 
mechanized  equipment;  and  repair 
reconstruction  and  replacement  of 
faculties. 


The  intent  of  Congress  is  not  tliat  at 
least  one  cow  or  sheep  be  permitted  to 
continue  chewing  grass  in  wilderncs."; 
areas,  but  that  all  grazing  pcrmitee.^  in 
an  area  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
operations  at  the  level  established  prior 
to  the  date  the  area  was  designated  as 
wilderness.  Congress  is  al.so  concerned 
about  the  cumulative  impacts  on  per- 
mittees and  the  We.^^t  s  grazing  indiistr;. 
of  more  and  more  wilderness  designa- 
tions, and  of  more  and  more  restrictive 
rules  and  regulations  i  that  is.  more 
and  more  layers  of  increasingly  restric- 
tive regulations,  applied  to  more  and 
more  landi . 

The  purpose  o{  this  statutory  language 
and  the  statement  of  managers  is  to  as- 
sure that  such  past  policies  and  practices 
be  replaced  by  policies  and  rules  that  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  grazmt:  and  livestock 
management  in  wilderness  area.?  and  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  past  and  future 
wilderness  designations  and  rules;  the 
importance  of  Forest  Service  and  Agri- 
culture Department  recognition  of  eco- 
nomic realities  as  they  concern  modern 
ranching  and  grazing  operations;  and  the 
fact  that  these  activities  need  not  be  con- 
ducted by  19th  Century  methods  and 
equipment,  but  may  be  conducted  with 
the  latest  tools  and  equipment,  so  long 
as  the  basic  wilderness  resource  values 
are  not  unduly,  unnecessarily  or  perma- 
nently damaged. 

ACCE.SS   TO    INHOLDINGS 

Access  to  privately  owned  inholdings 
within  designated  wilderness  areas  is 
especially  important  today  because:  First 
the  1980  Colorado  legislation  designates 
so  much  additional  land  as  wilderness; 
second,  much  of  this  new  w  ildemess  land 
is  located  in  lower  elevations  closer  to 
civilization  and  human  activity,  is  less- 
"pristine."  and  contains  many  more  pri- 
vate inholdings  than  do  previously  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas;  and  third,  a  June 
23,  1980,  Attorney  General's  opinion  has 
suggested  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  grant  access. 
As  should  be  clear  to  all  concerned,  this 
access  question  is  one  of  critical  concern 
to  many  westerners. 

Language  guarantying  access  to  these 
inholdings  was  included  in  the  Senate - 
passed  Colorado  RARE  11  bill  It  has  been 
dropped  from  this  final  legislation  only 
because  even  more  comprehensive  lan- 
guage is  included  in  the  Alaska  Lands 
legislation  which  President  Carter  signed 
yesterday. 

This  access  language  directs  both  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  reasonable 
access,  including  motorized  air  and 
ground  access  where  necessary  to  secure 
the  landowner  reasonable  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property,  to  private  inhold- 
ings within  all  national  forest  and  BLM 
lands  in  the  United  States,  including 
wilderness  areas.  This  language  was  de- 
veloped by  Senator  John  Melcher,  of 
Montana,  who  worked  diligently  to  in- 
sure its  pa.ssage.  so  that  westerners 
would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
whims  of  Federal  land  managers  who 
have  all  too  frequently  denied  reason- 
able access. 

On  a  related  note  concerning  access. 
I  would  hke  to  make  it  clear  that  access 
by  cars,  jeeps,  snowmobiles  and  other 


motor  vehicles  into  the  congressionally 
designated  wilderness  study  areas  and 
Forest  ,Service  further  planning  areas  is 
to  be  permuted  during  the  period  of 
study,  so  long  as  that  vehicle  use  does  not 
unnecessarily,  unduly  or  permanently 
harm  the  areas'  wilderness  character  or 
their  potential  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

FIRE.    DISEASE.    AND    INSECT    CONTROL 

Colorado's  wilderness  system  :.?  now 
being  greatly  expandea  Many  of  the  new 
areas  are  clo.se  to  homes,  mountain  com- 
munities, private  and  State-owned  com- 
mercial forest  land,  and  potential  devel- 
opment Sites  Thus,  the  danger  that  fire. 
dLsease.  and  in.sect  outbreaks  could 
spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a 
Wilderness  area  is  greatly  increased  and  a 
review  of  current  Forest  Service  pobcies 
is  in  order. 

The  inclusion  of  special  fire,  disease 
and  insect  control  language  m  the  1980 
Colorado  bill  reflects  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  It  IS  impossible  to  have  small. 
scattered  "islands'  of  wilderness,  where 
nature  operates  as  it  once  did.  when  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  under  often  intensive 
iiuman  management.  Fires  disea.ses.  and 
insects  do  not  respect  arbitrary  human 
boundary  hues  drawn  on  a  map. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
try  to  overturn  50  year.<  of  fire  preven- 
tion policies  overnight  The  dead  timber, 
brush,  -and  slash  that  have  accamulated 
in  the  past  decades,  if  .set  afire,  would 
create  a  catastrophic  fire  that  is  any- 
thing but  natural  Thus,  there  may  ix* 
times  when  "prescribed  burns"  are  ad- 
visable, at  least  when  new  ■natural  burn" 
policies  are  first  implemented,  and  the 
use  of  mechanical  equipment  and  other 
practices  to  keep  prescribed  bums  and 
other  fires  under  control  may  aLso  be  ad- 
visable. 

The  1964  Wilderness  Act  says  onlv  that 
"such  measures  may  be  taken  as  mav  be 
necessary  m  the  control  of  fire,  insects, 
and  disease,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable,"  That  this  is  insufficient  guid- 
ance IS  apparent  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Manual;  Forest  Ser\ice  policies  and 
practices  with  regard  to  fires,  disease 
outbreaks,  and  insect  infestations  in  wil- 
derness areas;  and  some  of  the  ma.ior 
fires  that  have  c  :curred  m  national  for- 
est and  park  wilderness  areas  during  ihe 
last  few  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  following  are 
among  the  specific  deficiencies  in  the 
Forest  .Ser\1ce  Manual,  and  agency  pol- 
icies and  practices: 

■  1  1  The  Forest  Servlre  Manua;  does  not 
address  the  issue  of  disease  or  insect  out- 
breaks in  wilderness  areas 

(2)  As  the  fires,  the  Manua!  presents  the 
following  policy;  (a)  "naturally  occurring 
fires  wil!  be  allowed  to  more  fully  plav  their 
natural  roie."  unless  they  threaten  !ife  or 
property  in  the  wilderness  area  or  Immi- 
nently tlireaten  life,  resources  or  property 
outside  the  area  with  "unacceptable  dam- 
age", (b)  prescribed  burning,  which  under 
some  circumstances  could  help  remove  a 
serious  hazard,  is  generally  prohibited,  (c) 
firefightlng  must  generally  be  done  with 
primitive  tools  anc'  by  methods  which  will 
cause  "the  minimum  adverse  impact  on  the 
Wilderness  resource"  and  which  "least  alter 
the  landscape  or  disturb  the  land  surface"; 
id)  decisions  to  use  certain  mechaniired 
transportation    and    fire  suppression    equip- 
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ineut.  may  be  made  by  the  Regional  Forester, 
but  decisions  to  use  heavy  equipment  like 
bulldozers  must  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  who  will  often  be  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  scene 

Tlie  policies  on  allowable  tools  and 
mtihods  mean  that  even  airplanes  and 
chemical  retardants  are  often  not  per- 
iniiled,  that  adequate  ground  support 
for  -'smoke  jumpers"  is  often  lacking, 
thas  increiusing  the  danger  to  those 
sm;>ke  lumpers,  and  that  the  ability  to 
control  forest  fires  is  greatly  reduced. 
RfstncUons  on  equipment  and  methods 
create  simihir  problems  with  respect  to 
coiitrollinK  in.swl  and  disease  outbreaks 
which,  consequently,  often  spread  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness 
areas,  if  insect  and  disease  outbreaks 
are  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  in 
wilderness  areas,  prevention  and  control 
measures  uken  outside  the  areas  will 
frequently  be  ineffective. 

These  policies  have  occasionally 
caused  the  Forest  Service  merely  to  "ob- 
serve' incipient  forest  fires  in  wilderness 
and  other  areas,  as  it  did  last  summer 
in  the  (lalhiKher  Peak  fire  in  Idaho. 
What  happened  at  Gallaghei  Peak 
should  prove  a  lesson  to  t)oth  Congress 
and  the  Forest  Service  regarding  forest 
fire  policies 

The  tire  began  on  July  6  and  grew 
slowlv  until,  by  August  2.  the  tire  had 
burned  about  300  acres:  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  3  the  Forest  Service 
received  a  •redflag  warning"  which  in- 
dicated that  high  winds,  dropping  hu- 
iniditv.  and  rising  temperatures  had 
created  extreme  fire  dangers,  by  the  end 
of  the  next  day.  August  4.  fire  had 
burned  3.600  acres,  more  than  100  times 
as  much  land  as  had  been  affected  on 
the  preceding  morning. 

The  lesson  is  this:  Once  the  wilderness 
or  adjacent  property  and  forest  land  is 
■imminently  threatened"  with  "unac- 
ceptable damage"  it  is  too  late  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  fire.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  insect  and  disease 
outbreaks  that  begin  in  wilderness  areas. 
if  they  continue  largely  unchecked  until 
they  reach  epidemic  proportions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  inclusion  of  this 
special  provision  in  the  1980  Colorado 
National  Forest  Wilderness  Act  will  lead 
to  a  careful  reassessment  of  cunent  For- 
est Services  theories,  policies,  practices, 
and  regulations  for  controlling  fire,  dis- 
ease and  insect  outbreaks  in  wilderness 
areas. 

BUTTER  ZONES 

In  this  provision  as  well,  there  is  an 
implicit  recognition  that  wilderness 
areas  arc  now  closer  than  ever  before  to 
various  human  activities  and  structures. 
Furthermore,  in  manv  cases,  the  bound- 
aries of  these  new  Colorado  wilderness 
areas  were  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
Darely  to  exclude  structures,  roads,  graz- 
ing activities,  proposed  mines,  important 
mining  claims  and  energy  development 
areas,  highly  valuable  commercial  lim- 
ber land,  noil  wilderness  recreation 
areas,  and  other  nonwilderness  values. 

We  do  not  intend  that  "buffer  zones" 
be  created  around  Colorado's  wilderness 
areas.  We  are  al.so  concerned  that,  with- 
out language  like  this,  problems  may 
arise  with  regard  to  ongoing  and   pro- 
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posed  activities  near  these  wUdernc.s.s 
areas,  including  oil  shale  and  power 
plant  development,  utility  lines,  smoke 
plumes,  mines,  ski  areas,  and  timber 
operations. 

There  are  already  Indications  that 
efforts  will  be  made  in  the  near  future 
to  restrict  or  stop  activities  outside  of 
wilderness  areas,  on  the  ground  that  the 
activities  can  be  seen  or  heard  by  persons 
hiking  in  the  wilderness,  or  even  stand- 
ing on  a  mountaintop  within  a  wilder- 
ness area.  These  indications  include :  An 
incident  mvolving  a  ski  area  operator 
who  was  told  part  of  a  lift  could  not  be 
built,  because  it  would  be  visible  from  an 
adjacent  wilderness  area:  the  case  of 
Sierra  Club  against  Parker,  which  origi- 
nated in  Colorado;  and  recent  letters 
from  various  Colorado  wilderness 
organizations,  wtiich  appear  to  support 
the  concept  of  buffer  zones. 

The  antibuffer  zone  language  in  this 
act  gives  a  statutory  basis  for  what  is 
already  general  Forest  Service  policy.  It 
IS  designed  to  protect  the  Forest  Service 
and  users  of  nonwilderness  areas  from 
legal  actions  through  our  courts  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  certainty  or  predicta- 
bility as  to  congressional  intent  and  land 
management  policies.  It  Is  also  designed 
to  underscore  the  congressional  intent 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  designed  to 
protect  air  quality  within  wilderness 
areas,  not  the  "scenic  vistas"  of  hikers 
using  a  wilderness  and  looking  out  of  it 
onto  neighboring  lands. 

MINERAL   ACTIVITIES 

Special  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment language  for  wilderness  study 
areas  was  included  in  the  Colorado  wil- 
derness bill  out  of  a  recognition  that 
many  of  these  study  areas  are  located  in 
the  very  rich  Colorado  mineral  belt,  that 
exploration  is  necessary  for  informed 
decisions  on  land  use  decisions  and  wise 
resource  planning:  that  is  a  contradic- 
tory to  mandate  a  continuing  wilderness 
study  and  then  prohibit  gathering  the 
very  information  needed  to  complete  the 
study  and  make  informed  decisions  about 
wilderness  versus  nonwilderness,  and 
that  development  of  energy  and  mineral 
resources,  under  careful  environmental 
controls,  is  necessary  to  provide  the  basic 
raw  materials  on  which  American  indus- 
try and  jots  depend. 

These  points  are  also  underscored  by 
the  1980  National  Materials  and  Miner- 
als Policy  Act.  which  stresses  that  it  is 
Congress  intent  that,  henceforth,  min- 
eral issues  and  mineral  values  be  fully 
evaluated  before  any  land  use  or  resource 
allocation  decisions  are  made.  Eliminat- 
ing the  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment provision  would  undercut  the  Na- 
tional Materials  and  MineraLs  Policy  Act 
almost  immediately  after  its  passage. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Moreover,  the  1980  act  actually  requires 
that  these  exploration  activities  and  as- 
se.ssments  be  a  part  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  is  an 
internal  conflict  within  section  103<c> 
of  the  Colorado  wilderness  bill,  because 
that  .section  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  maintain  the  presently 
existing   wilderness  character   of   these 


areas  and  their  potential  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderne.ss  Pre.servation 
System,  but  then  requires  the  Secretary 
to  permit  oil.  gas.  and  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  las  well  as  graz- 
ing' activities  in  those  areas.  Tills  "con- 
flict"   IS    illusory    rather    than    real. 

The  language  In  question  simply  re- 
quires the  land  managers  to  balance  the 
need     to     preserve     wilderness     values 
against  the  need   for  exploration  data, 
fuel  and  nonfuel  minerals,  and  grazing. 
The  1964  Wilderness  Act  instructs  the 
Federal  land  managers  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  wilderness  preservation  on 
the  one  hand  and  permitting  grazing  and 
mmeral    exploration    and    development 
activities  on  the  other  hand.  This  pro- 
vision in  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness 
Act  simply  mandates  such  a  similar  bal- 
ance for  wilderness  study  areas,  but  re- 
quires that  the  laws  "generally  applic- 
able to  lands  in  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem" provide  the  standard  tor  managing 
the  study  areas. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  under- 
scores Congress  expectation  that  all 
State  and  Federal  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  endangered  species,  reclama- 
tion, access,  wildlife  preservation  and 
similar  laws  and  regulations  will  be  ad- 
ministered as  for  all  other  national  for- 
est lands.  However,  it  also  emphasizes 
that  reasonable  rights  of  access  by 
ground  and  air  will  be  granted  for  graz- 
ing, energy  and  mineral  activities,  and 
that  the  land  management  agencies  will 
no  longer  follow  their  past  practices  of 
providing  absolute  protection  of  wilder- 
ne.ss values  while  ignoring  congressional 
intent  and  the  Nations  needs  for  energy, 
minerals,  informed  land  use  decisions 
and  economically  practicable  exploration 
and  grazing  operations. 

The  language  recognizes  that  minerals 
like  those  found  in  much  of  Colorado  are 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  nearly 
all  consumer  products,  to  the  machinery 
that  is  needed  to  manufacture  those 
products,  to  basic  energy  needs,  and  to 
national  security  and  defense  needs. 

The  language  also  recognizes  that  con- 
flict between  various  national  interests 
is  both  inevitable  and  even  desirable, 
and  that  the  way  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicts is  by  conducting  the  mineral  .-^nd 
energy  operations  in  a  way  that  causes 
the  least  environmental  damage — not  by 
ignoring  mineral  and  energy  needs  and 
interests  until  the  problems  and  short- 
ages become  so  severe  that  we  have  to 
respond  with  crash  exploration  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

Thus,  including  this  language  in  the 
wilderness  study  section  underlines  Con- 
gress growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
executive  branch's  long-term  practice  of 
closing  off  wilderness  study  areas  and 
other  large  .segments  of  the  public  do- 
main to  energy  and  mineral  operations, 
despite  clear  statutory  and  other  state- 
ments that  such  an  approach  is  contrary 
to  congressional  intent.  Congress  is  con- 
cerned that  the  executive  branch's  ap- 
proach is  making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  Congress  and  the  American  public 
to  make  informed  land  u.se  decisions,  ad- 
dress national  defen.se  and  security  prob- 
lems, and  resolve  our  worsening  import, 
inflation,  employment,  and  productivity 
situation. 
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Tlius.  it  is  expected  that  mineral  op- 
erations will  proceed  in  the  congression- 
ally  designated  wilderne.ss  study  areas. 
m  accordance  with  the  laws  generally 
applicable  to  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, on  the  presumption  that  any  harm 
to  the  wilderness  character  of  the  land 
can  be  repaired  tlirouph  reclamation, 
just  as  has  already  occurred  iwith  or 
without  man's  a.ssistancei  in  many  of 
the  Colorado  areas  being  designated  as 
wilderness  today  It  is  also  expected  that 
the  Wilderness  Acts  provisions  for 
energy  and  mineral  exploration  and 
prtxluction  activities  in  designated  wil- 
derness areas  shall  be  followed  until  De- 
cember 31.  1983— and  that  leasing,  claim 
staking,  moton/cd  on-the-ground  ac- 
cess, drilling,  develoiimont  and  mining 
shall  be  permitted  in  these  areas. 

OH    BE  JOYflL  STVDY   AREA 

Despite  intense  opposition  from  many 
multiple  use  groups  in  Colorado,  the 
t'olorado  National  Forest  Wilderne.ss  Act 
of  1980  places  the  Oh  Be  Joyful  Creek 
area  m  a  further  wilderness  study  cla.ssi- 
ficalion. 

I  have  reservations  about  this  deci- 
sion. Not  only  does  the  area  have  only 
marginal  wilderness  qualities  and  ex- 
tremely high  enerijy.  mineral  and  non- 
wilderness recreation  values,  it  al.so  was 
recommended  for  nonwilderness  by  the 
Fore.st  Service,  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, President  Carter  and  again  by 
the  Forest  Service,  wlien  the  agency  was 
asked  earlier  this  year  to  reconsider  its 
earlier  recommendation, 

I  liave  gone  along  with  the  decision  ol 
the  conferees  on  this  issue  only  because. 
after  much  discussion  they  were  gra- 
ciously willing  to  accept  language  which 
I  drafted  to  cover  the  mineral  explora- 
tion issue  and  the  conclusion  of  this  hist 
wilderness  study  effort.  Because  this 
language  is  so  unique,  I  would  like  to 
review  it  bricfl.^'.  ju.-.t  .">o  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  its  puriiosc  and 
intent. 

Oh  Be  Joyful  is  the  only  congrcssion- 
ally  designated  wilderness  study  area  in 


Colorado  for  which  the  terms  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  rather  than  the  laws 
generally  applicable  to  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  will  control  oil.  gas. 
and  mineral  operations  within  the  study 
area  during  the  period  of  departmental 
and  congressional  review.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  Intent 
of  this  language  is  to  make  sure  the  Oh 
Be  Joyful  area  is.  in  fact,  kept  open  to 
energy  and  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment operations. 

Section  4'd>  i3i  of  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act  sets  a  somewhat  higher  standard  for 
access,  drilling,  reclamation,  and  other 
energy  and  mineral  activities  in  desig- 
nated wilderne.ss  areas  However,  that 
section  clearly  states  and  underscores 
Congress  clear  intent  that  these  explora- 
tion and  development  activities — includ- 
ing motorized,  on-the-pround  access — 
shall  be  permitted  I  intend  and  fully 
expect  that  this  shall  be  the  case  for  the 
Oh  Be  Joyful  study  area,  as  well. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
absolutely  clear  is  that  the  Oh  Be  Joyful 
Wilderness  Study  Area  is  to  be  returned 
to  nonwilderness  multiple  use  manage- 
ment instantly  upon  the  happening  of 
one  of  the  following  events:  F^rst.  a  non- 
wildeme.ss  recommendation  by  the  Presi- 
dent :  or  second,  the  expiration  of  2  years, 
without  Congress  having  acted  to  desig- 
nate the  area  as  wilderness,  from  the 
date  on  which  the  President  recommends 
that  Oh  Be  Joyful  be  designated  as 
w  ilderness 

To  hie  frank.  I  expect  a  nonwilderness 
decision  at  an  early  date.  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  the  area  has  only  marginal 
wilderness  value,  extremely  high  non- 
wilderness value,  and  has  already  been 
recommended  three  times  for  nonwilder- 
ness. The  nonwilderness  values  and  char- 
acteristics include  the  presence  of  oil  and 
pas  leases  throiu;hout  the  area;  patented 
and  unpatented  minmp  claims  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  area:  natural  gas  and  min- 
eral exploration  activities  planned  or  al- 
ready underway:  grazing  allotments:  a 
heavily   used   four-wheel-drive   road   up 
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the  middle  of  the  drainage  and  a  water- 
shed which  may  have  to  be  developed 
sometime  in  the  future  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  town  of  Crested  Butte. 

At  the  moment,  the  watershed  is  not 
being  used  in  any  way  by  the  town  of 
Crested  Butte:  it  is  only  a  potential  sec- 
ondary watershed  But  watershed  devel- 
opment could  not  proceed  if  the  area  is 
designated  as  wilderness,  without  a  spe- 
cial authorization  by  the  President. 

In  any  case,  watershed  protection  l'^ 
not  a  Wilderness  Act  cntenon  for  wil- 
derness designation,  and  this  watershed 
will  be  fully  protected  by  a  wide  variety 
of  State  and  Federal  water  laws.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  appear  that  Oh  Be  Joy- 
ful Creeks  waters  will  be  contaminated 
by  the  proposed  Mount  Emmons  molyb- 
denum project,  smre  the  mining  plan 
does  not  contemplate  using  that  creek 
but.  rather,  anotiier  one  for  water  sup- 
ply and  wastewater  treatment 

Finally,  even  if  the  area  is  returned  to 
nonwilderness  multiple  iLse  management, 
all  the  general  land  and  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Colorado  would  continue 
to  apply  and  wouJd  fully  protect  the  soil. 
plant,  wildlife,  and  scenic  values  in  the 
area  For  these  reasons.  I  believe  the 
fears  that  nonwilderness  management 
will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  area 
are  unfounded 

I-EGISLATTVE    HISTORY     OF    THE    COLORADO 
WILDERNESS    BILLS 

Mr  President,  a  large  number  of  jDeo- 
ple  have  been  carefully  tracking  llie 
progress  of  the  Colorado  National  Forest 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980.  For  their  bene- 
fit, and  to  h.elp  all  who  are  interested  to 
understand  the  process  by  which  the 
compromises  liave  been  developed,  my 
staff  has  prepared  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  various  bills  which  have  been 
considered  during  the  past  2  years. 
whch  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  matenal 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


Administra- 
TiH«  ol  policy  provision  or       tion  recom-      House  bill  (H.R. 
wilderness  aesignalion  mendations      &487) 


Hart  bill  (S.  2123)        Armstrong  bill  (S.  2741) 


Hart-Armstroni  Senate  bill  (H.R.    House-Senateconteience  bill  (H.R. 
5487)  5487) 


Title  ol  bill WA. 

findings  and  intent NA. 


Wilderness  designation. 
Valid  existing  rights 


See  below. 
NA 


Waps 

Wilderness  study  areas. 


NA.. 
See  below. 


Same  as  Armstrong..  Colorado  National  Foiest  Wildei- 

ness  Act  ol  1980. 
?«one Statement  ot  congressional  find- 
ings and  intent  leiative  to  wil- 
derness     and       nonwilderness 
designations. 

See  below See  below See  below  for  list  ol  areas  and 

acresfe:  designates  new  wil- 
derness areas. 
Subiect  to  valid  eiisting  ngtits, 
areas  stiall  tie  managed  accord- 
ing t',  !96<  Wilderness  Act. 
. .  ,  do _ do - Preparation  of  maps  n1  nei^  wil- 
derness areas. 

See  below See  below See  ticlow  lor  list  of  areas  and 

acreage:  special  study  tor 
Wtieeler  area  and  continuing 
wilderness  study  lor  certain 
otlier  areas:  USPS  "further 
planning"  areas  not  allected. 


essentially  same  as 

t«LA. 
None 


Same  as  WLA Same  as  Armstrong 


Same  as  Armstrong 

do EssentMHy  SMwas  Armstrong  but 

list  of  WMnriMcmess  values  was 
ddeled. 

See  below See  below 

Same  as  Armstrong Same  as  Armstrong. 

do Do. 

Fssentially  the  same  as  WLA.  ex-    Essentially  same  as  Armstrong  ei- 

cept   that    Lost   Creek   lurfher        cepi  that  Oh  Be  loylul  is  added 

planning  area  is  placed  partly        as  special  wilderness  study  a-es 

in  wilderness  and  partly  in  non-        2-yr   study   period     stud*    man 

wilderness,  permits  mineral  and        agement  applies  uniil  N*  lecom 

grazing  operations  to  continue.        mendation     by     President     c 

for  2  yi  after  W  recommendation 

tWildemess     Act     applies     tr.: 

minenl  operations. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tibia. 
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lie  o(  policy  provision  or 
I  Iprness  designition 


AdminUtri- 
tion  rKom- 
mendalions 


Houti  bill  (H.R. 
5487) 


Hart  bill  (S.  2123)       Armstroni  bill  (S.  2741) 


Hart-Armstroni  Sanata  bill  (H.R. 
M87) 


Houte-Senata  conferanca  bill  (H.R. 
S487) 


cit*a^.»'  i^nguaje. 


NA. 


Nona. 


Congress  doas  not  intend  to  des- 
ignate areas  not  designated  by 
tills  act.  nondesignaled  areas 
are  returned  to  NW  multiple 
use,  no  turther  study  for  single 
purpose  wilderness  (i.e..  no 
RARE  III)-  land  management 
planning  process  cannot  be  used 
as  basis  of  further  wilderness- 
related  lawsuits,  RARE  II  EIS 
IS  legally  and  factually  sufficient, 
and  no  court  may  consider  law- 
suits on  Colorado  part  of  EIS. 


•  I  ISH4  minerals     HH. 


.do do. Eitended   Wilderness   Acts   1984 

deadline  on  mineral  eiploration 


Gruiiif MA.. 


Nona  (report  only)        None  (report  only) 


Access MA.. 


fires  and  insMts NA. 


Butter  lonas... MA. 


Rocky    Mountain    National     NA. 

Park. 


and  development 
FUced  maior  provisions  of  House 
Committee    report    on    grazing 
practices  into  statute  itself. 


Owners  of  lands  wittiln  wilderness 
areas  shall  be  permitted  reason- 
able access. 

,  Forest  Service  shall  review  its 
fire,  insect  and  disease  control 
policies  to  insure  protection  of 
wilderness  and  adiacent  areas. 

USFS  shall  not  establish  sight 
and  sound'  butter  lones  around 
wilderness  areas. 

None 


Agricultural  Department  and  Con-    Same  as  Senate. 

gress  have  reviewed  Colorado 

RARE   II   areas;   RARE    II    EIS 

shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 

review  for  Colorado  lands,  with 

certain  exceptions,  all  Colorado 

RARE  II  lands  were  adequately 

reviewed  under  RARE  II.  and 

Agriculture    Department    shall 

not  review  them  again  tor  wil- 
derness until  revision  ol  first 

generation    land    management 

plans,  released  areas  need  not 

tw  managed  to  protect  wilder- 
ness  values,   no   RARE   III    in 

Colorado. 
None None. 


Agriculture  Department  shall  in-  Essentially  same  as  Senate  version 
lerprct  and  administer  grazing  except  that  provision  applies 
regulations  in  accordance  with        nationally   and    language  states 

Suidelines  contained  in  House        specifically  that  Wilderness  Act 
onimittee  report  (applies  only       is  not  being  amended, 
to  Colorado ). 

Same  as  Armstrong None— Access    to    all    USES    and 

BLM    lands  in  United  States  'S 

Krovided  for  by  new  Alaska  lands 
igislalion. 
de Same  as  Armstrong. 

do „ Do. 


Modihes  boundaries  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  to 
make  them  conform  more  wilh 
natural  terrain  features,  ad- 
dresses several  land  and  water 
development  issues  related  to 
thesa  park  areas. 


Same  as  Senate  bill,  except  that 
Twin  Sisters  area  is  retained  in 
the  park 


Title  ol  policy  provision  or  wiMcrness  dcsifnat^w 


Administration 
(•commendations 


(H.R.  S4S7) 


Hart  bill 
(S.  2123) 


Armstrong  bill 
(S.  2741) 


Nart-Armslionf 
Senate  bill 
(H.R.  M87) 


House- Senate 

conference  bill 

(H.R.  M87) 


Wilderness: 

Big  Bill* 

Cache  La  Poudrt 

Collegiate  Peaks 

Comanche  Peak , 

Holy  Cross 

La  Garita        

Li/ard  Head. 

Lost  Creek .., 

Maroon  Bells........ 

Mount  Evans    ....... 

Mount  Massiva 

Mount  Snetleli 

Mount  /irkel  ........ 

Neota  

Never  Summer , 

Kaggcds , 

Rawah 

South  San  lutn 

St.  Louis  Peak 

Weminuche  . . 

West  Elk 

Buffalo  Peaks.     .  . . 
Greenhorn  MounUin. 

Hermosa 

"innah  Creek 

Pawnee ..--, 

Platte  River 

Pifd/a , 

Roubedeau , 

Spanish  Peaks 

labeguache 

West  Needle 


M.  MO 
9.400 

193,  MO 
74,000 

121,400 

122.000 
19,000 
71,000 

109,  100 
74,000 
7b.  1<K 
16.200 

113.000 

9,900 

14.900 

61,000 

49,200 

134,000 
i:,  300 
66.000 

ISO.  000 
M,900 
22.300 
75,600 
30.200 
12.800 
800 
4!,S00 
16.700 
19.600 
7.800 

is,aoo 


100.000 

9.400 

155.000 

59.500 

101.  400 

60,000 

40,000 

0 

101.500 

74.000 

26.000 

16.200 

68.800 

9  900 

14.900 

67,000 

48,900 

130.000 

0 

66.000 

130.000 

0 

0 

0 

• 
e 

0 
0 
0 

■ 

0 

0 


lUO.OOO 

9.400 

193.  500 

73.100 

130,600 

60,000 

40.000 

71.000 

101.  500 

74,000 

26,000 

16.200 

90,600 

9.900 

26.900 

71,500 

48.900 

157.500 

13,300 

66,000 

133.500 

0 

0 

0 

t 

• 
0 
0 

a 
0 


93. 120 

9,400 

IM.OOO 

59,500 

105.000 

60,000 

35,000 

69,000 

87,000 

74,000 

25.500 

16.200 

61,800 

9.900 

9.280 

61,  100 

48,900 

76.800 

10,  240 

66,000 

119.100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


83.100 

9,400 

168,000 

71,400 

134,000 

60,000 

34.200 

106,000 

100,000 

73.000 

26.000 

16,200 

68.000 

9,900 

14,300 

68,300 

48,800 

130,000 

>0 

66,000 

131.500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


97.700 

9,400 

159,900 

65,700 

126.000 

60,000 

40.000 

106,000 

103.000 

73,000 

26.000 

16,200 

68,500 

9.900 

14,100 

68,000 

48.930 

130,000 

>0 

66.000 

133.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


Total. 


2.IB«.700 


1.278,500 


1,513.400 


1.24«,S40 


Further  study : 

Wheelei  Geological 

Buffalo  Peaks, ..«. 

fossil  Ridge 

Greenhorn  Mountsm 

Oh  Be  Joyful 

Piedra 

Sangre  de  Cristo , 

South  San  Juan  additions. 

Spanish  Peaks , 

Vasque;  Peak 

West  Needle 


11.000 
0 
0 
0 

t 

t 
I 
• 

0 

0 
0 


so.  000 
0 

30.000 
0 
0 

• 

0 

^0 


11.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

« 


?) 


1,418,100 


21.000 
56.900 
54,700 
22,300 
0 
41,500 
221,000 
32,800 
19,600 
13,300 
15,800 


1. 421.  330 


14,000 
56,900 

54,700 
22.300 
5,500 
41,500 
221,000 
32.800 
19,600 
13.300 
15.800 


low. 


11.000 


80.000 


11.000 


498,900 


497, 400 


Till*  of  poliqf  provision  or  wilderness  desi|ution 


Administration 
recommendations 


House  bill 
(H.R.  5487) 


Hart  bill 
(S.  2123) 


Armstrong  bill 
(S.  2741) 


Hart-Armstrong 

Senate  bill 

(H.R.  5487) 


House- Senate 

conference  bill 

(H.R.  5487) 


•""clnnllfalPlat^u''       31.900  31.900  31,900  31.900  31,900  39,900 

l^stCreek           - 58.040  58,040  58,040  58,040  JO  "0 

i::' C.Creek '.'.  39,860  39.860  39.860  39,860  39,860  39,860 

StLouisPeak 12.800  12,800  12.800  12,800  12,800  12,800 

Williams  fork.'.::;: - ".820  74,820  74,820  74,820  74.820  74,820 

XoUls 217,420  217,420  217,420  217.420  159, 380  159,380 

"•""wrKommends 4.000.000  0)  («)  «4,000,000  '3,900,000  -3,900,000 

Hr,moM             - 0  <')  0  ",600  75,600  75,600 

Kinah     "■          "  i!)  ®  « 30, 200  30.200  30,200 

hwneedraVs":: - -  «  (?)  C9  '12,800  12,800  12,800 

teubideau    ..._ •  2>  i3  '»*•«"'  '6.'»0  l*."" 

Tibeguache      0  i?)  «  '7.800  7,800  7,800 

Plus  undesignated  portions  of  administration  wildorness  rocs  actually 

out  in  wilderness       0                    228,700  6,200  250,360  89,100  85.870 

Totals        ;; -4,000,000  (?)  (')  -4,890,760  4,131,500  '4,128,270 

'  Vasquez  Park  study  area.  '"ot  done— Decisions  never  ^.ctually  made  prior  to  Armstrong-Hart  compromise. 

:SI  Louis  Peak  Wilderness.  'Plus  acreaje  Senate  and  conference  bills  put  in  further  study  except  Wheeler    188 OOC  acres. 

'  Part  went  wilderness.  '  Approiimale. 

>  Not  done. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  •  Mr  McCLURE,  Mr.  President  after  8  .irea,  it  is  imperaiixe  that  the  m:f:rral 
Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  vear.s  and  t\vo  comprehensive  stuciie.';.  the  resource  potential  ot  tne  a'-ea  be  ?;\en 
thisisa  well  balanced' bill.  It  designates  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  equal  co!i..ideration 
large  additional  tracts  of  national  forest  '^.s  recommendations  for  u.se  of  62  mil-  The  need  to  fully  understand  the  Po- 
land as  wilderne.ss-  includes  examples  of  I'on  acres  of  unroaded  areas  in  the  Na-  tential  mineral  resource  of  a  wi;demes.<^ 
land  forms  and  ecosystems  not  already  ^'ori^l  Forests  m  January  ot  1979,  In  or  proposed  wilderness  area  is  a  concept 
in  the  National  Wilderne.ss  Preserva-  April  of  the  same  year,  the  aaministra-  carefully  con.sidered  by  the  Congress 
tion  Svstem-  and  protects  "some  of  our  ^'"^^  made  its  recommendations  to  Con-  back  m  1964  when  it  enacted  the  Wil- 
most  valuable  land,  wildlife  and  envi-  K^e-ss  on  these  same  acres,  and  now  the  derne.ss  .Act,  Specifically,  the  Conpre.ss 
ronmental  values  to  a  greater  extent  Congress  is  tackling  this  highlv  contro-  then  mcluded  mineral  exploration  and 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  versial  issue  through  State  wilderness  development  language  so  that  informed 
wilderness  designation.  "  '  ''■'i;'^,  ,  ^  ^  „  decisions  on  land  u.se  de.Mgnations  could 
But  at  the  same  time,  this  legislation  The  proces.s  has  been  and  '.v.ll  cor.-  be  made  The  pre.sent  and  future  Con- 
also  addresses  a  number  of  verv  valid  '•""f'  '"  '^^  =>  difflrult  one  T.'^ise  mem-  gre.ss  n,ust  .^tand  behind  this  commit- 
nomvilderness  concerns  which  ha',,,  bers  and  staffs  ^^  ho  have  worked  on  the  ment  if  it  i=  to  make  informed  deci- 
been  raised  repeatedly  by  many  west-  Colorado  wilderness  bill  now  before  the  ^-nns,  ,  ,  ^,  ^ 
emers  These  include  relea.se  language  •^'""•t'*'  ^'^^  attist  to  that  Tlieir  effort'.  Inclusion  of  the  Oh-Be-Joyiul  .Area  m 
and  statutory  provisions  regarding  ac-  ''^'"<"'^  ''''^':  extended  over  the  past  2  the  wilderness  study  category  was  a 
cess,  grazmg.  fire  and  in.sect  control,  ^^^'^  ^'^^  hearmgs,  meetings  and  compromi.se,  Lnable  to  reach  a  decision 
buffer  zones,  and  the  conduct  of  contm-  markup  .se.s.sions.  are  to  be  commended  between  wilderne.ss  or  nonwUdernes. 
uing  wilderness  reviews  m  the  state  of  ^^''^^'^  '■'•^^  «  genuine  effort  to  attain  a  designation,  the  conferees  reached  a 
Colorado  compromise  and.  while  I  realize  ther^  compromise  that  will  allow  lime  to  ue- 
These  ■  provisions  address  problems  .^re  differing  views  on  the  outcome,  the  velop  more  information  on  which  Con  • 
which  have  become  more  and  more  f<'lorado  delegation  has  voiced  .support  gre.ss  can  and  mu.st  make  a  decision  m 
rerious  as  c-ar  ^viidemess  sy.stem  has  of  the  bill  >he  near  future  I  believe  the  language 
grown  in  size  and  changed  in  character.  "^■'^  a  conferee  or.  tr,e  C  olorado  wild'^r^  agreed  on  will  enable  the  collection  of 
With  the  passage  of  this  Colorado  legis-  "^-"^f  '^'"-  \  ^^^"'^  ^'^^^  ^"  ^""^"i  ^^is  op-  such  data,  the  formation  of  a  recom- 
lation.  the  National  Wilderne.ss  Pre.ser-  Portunity  to  expand  upon  a  few  issues  niendation  to  Congre.s=.  ana  a  rea.son- 
vation  System  has  grown  to  over  79  ^i  =  ;';^us.sed  at  that  conference.  able  t,me  period  aurmg  which  the  area 
million  acres  in  Alaska  and  the  lower  48  ^''f'  the  conferees  decided  to  desig-  will  be  managea  under  the  provisions  of 
States.  This  is  more  land  than  the  entire  nate   the  Oh-Be-Joyful   .Area   as  a   w.l-  the  Wilderness  .Act 

State  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  an  immense  ^^^^^^^'^    ^^^^^-^^    f,^i^„    ^''^    '^"J^^'l   ''^'''  ,.31^L''^'^h      '°P''      ^^';-*    '^,  '°''^'   ^'^ 

amount  of  land,  bvanv  standard  compromi.smg    5.500    acres,     had    been  gracing     The    compatibility    of    grazing 

-  studied     bv    the    forest    .service    under  and  wilderness  protection   is  a  concept 

Had  these  policy  provisions  not  been  rare  II  and  v.  as  not  recommended  for  also  recognized  by  the  Congress  m  1964 

included  in   the  Colorado  bill.   I  would  uiiciernc.^s    It    was   not    included   in   the  Again.   Congre.ss   provided   specific   lan- 

not  have  been  able  to  support  .such  a  senate  bill,  nor   in   t!:.    original  House  guage   to   allow    graying    m    wilderness 

large  mcrea.se  in  my  State's  wilderness  version,  and  rightlv  so  areas   However,  since  the  pa,s.sage  of  the 

acreage.  But.   in  the  long  run.  I  tb.mk  xhc  entire  area  is  highly  mineralized,  1964  ac-t.  substantial  worries  have  sur- 

tnese  policy  provisions  will  result    m   a  ;jnd    exploration    activitv   is   ongoing   m  fa<-ed  as  to  the  implementation  of  thi- 

much  better  National  Wilderness  Pres-  the  Oh-Bc-Jovful  drainage   Oil  and  ga.s  provision 

ervaiion  S.v.stem.  and  one  which  creates  leases  co\er  the  entire  drainage,  and  The  i.s.'-ue  at  hand  is  to  insure  that  ex - 
iffp  t  '"h"'!'"  „  /^  ^l^^  effects— side  cinlling  activity  i.  planned  as  earlv  as  i-sting  grazing  permittees  be  allowed  to 
enecLs  Which  will  be  felt  mu.-h  more  „pxt  summer  Over  two-thirds  of  the  continue  economicallv  viable  grazing 
sirongly  in  the  Western  States,  where  area  is  either  patented  or  unpatented  operations  in  wilderness  areas.  The  pur- 
ine overwhelming  majority  of  our  \a-  daims  and  acce.ss  to  the.se  claims  is  on  po-se  of  the  statutorv  language  m  the 
lions  wilderness  areas  are  located  the    four-wheel    drive    road    that    runs  Colorado  conference  report  is  to  aid  m 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  compro-  through  the  middle  of  the  dramace,  Tiie  tins  effort  bv  insuring  that   rules,   reg- 

mise.  For  more   than   a   year,   my   col-  ..rea  is  also  allotted  for  grazing,  ulations   and    practices   of   the   Depart- 

leagues   and    I    have    worked    -.vith    our  While  the  wilderness  proponents  ad\o-  m.ent  of  .Agriculture,  in  relation  to  graz- 

countcrparts    in    the    House    and    with  rate    the    designation    of    this    area    for  mg  activities  m  National  Forest  Wilder- 

literally  hundreds  of  interested  mdivid-  'Watershed  protection,  it  should  be  point-  nes,s  areas,  will  in  fact  be  m  line  with 

uals  in  groups  to  draft  a  bill  which  is  eti  out  that  watershed  protection  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 

reasonably,  if  not  completely,  satisfac-  and  should  not  be  the  only  criteria  for  The  last  topic  I  must  addre.ss  is  one 

tor>'  to  all  concerned   Thanks  to  the  pa-  (ie,-r;nating  an  area  as  wilderness    .As  I  w  hich  did  not   come  up  at   the  confer- 

tience  and  skill   of  my  colleagues  and  understand  it,  the  area  is  onlv  a  poten-  ence.  The  provision  relating  to  relea.se 

tneir  staffs.  1  believe  we  have  succeeded  tial  secondar.\  w.itershed  for  the  town  of  language  in  the  Colorado  wilderne.ss  bill 

mdoingso.  Crested    Butte     .As    a    wilderne.ss    study  was  agreeable  to  !>oth  Hou.ses  and  to  the 
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Coloriido  dcIPKalion.  Therefore  it  was 
not  appropnaU-  lor  conference  consid- 
eration However.  I  am  not  in  similar 
afireement  Before  I  go  into  any  detail 
on  this  I  would  like  to  turn  to  my  col- 
leaKue.  Mr  Hatfield,  who  also  has  con- 
cerns with  the  release  language  in- 
corporated in  the  Colorado  conference 
rcp(jrt 

Mr  HATKIELD  ^Mr.  President,  al- 
tliough  this  legislation  applies  nominal- 
ly only  to  Colorado  and  several  other 
States,  it  raises  at  least  one  issue  of 
national  concern  and  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  Oregon  which  I  want 
to  address  briefly. 

The  bill  contains,  for  Colorado,  so- 
called  rele£ii;e  language  wtiich  addresses 
the  issue  of  how  the  Forest  Service 
should  plan  and  manage  areas  which 
were  studied  during  RARE  II  and  were 
foimd  not  suited  for  wilderness  or  fur- 
ther planning.  Without  going  into  all 
the  details,  the  language  in  effect  pro- 
vides for  a  fairly  short  period  of  time 
during  which  these  lands  need  not  be 
restudied  for  wilderness.  It  also  permits 
them  to  bo  managed  for  multiple  use 
purpo.ses  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  again  studied  for  wilderness 
sometime  in  the  future 

This  release  language  was  adopted 
from  a  formulation  developed  in  con- 
nection with  a  California  wilderness  bill 
which  passed  tlie  House  but  on  which 
there  has  been  no  Senate  action.  I  sup- 
ported the  addition  of  this  release  lan- 
guage to  the  Colorado  bill  because  it  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  delaying  law- 
suits on  roadless  forest  lands,  because  it 
liad  the  support  of  both  Colorado  Sena- 
tors, and  because  at  the  time  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained. 

A  number  of  my  constituents,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  timber  industry,  believe 
this  California-Colorado  release  lan- 
guage IS  inadequate  because  lands  al- 
ready found  unsuited  for  wilderness 
could  again  be  restudied  for  wilderness 
in  the  very  near  future.  That,  in  turn, 
creates  uncertainties  about  timber  sup- 
ply from  the  national  forests  and  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  plan  and  mod- 
ernize capital  facilities. 

When  the  House  approved  the  Califor- 
nia version  of  this  release  language  last 
summer,  statements  were  made  that  this 
language  would  become  boilerplate  for 
wilderness  bills  in  other  States. 

However,  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  November  of 
1979.  contained  release  provisions  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  House  language. 
Besides  the  New  Mexico  bill,  the  only 
other  bill  with  release  to  gain  Senate 
approval  was  the  Alaska  lands  bill  We 
u.sed  the  so-called  California  release  lan- 
guage as  a  general  model  in  Alaska,  but 
there  are  signiricant  provusions  added  to 
this  language  which  are  designed  to 
maintain  and  enhance  limber  supply 
from  the  national   forests. 

Without  going  into  more  detail,  I  just 
want  to  serve  notice  now  that  In  the  next 
Congress  it  is  my  Intention  to  reexamine 
the  release  language  issues  I  hope  no  one 
Is  under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
present  release  language  will  be  auto- 
matically added  to  any  future  wilderness 
bills. 


I  would  like  now  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Kcnator  trom  Idaho,  who  is  the 
incoming  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  if  it  is 
also  his  intenton  in  the  next  Congress  to 
fully  examine  the  release  language  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Mr  Hatfield  for  his  com- 
ments and  commitment  to  examine  the 
reltase  language  issue  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  formulation  of  this 
language  and  the  effort  of  various  con- 
gressional Members  to  pa.ss  this  language 
along  with  all  wilderne.ss  bills. 

Actually,  the  language  should  serve  as 
a  basis  to  work  from.  As  Senator  Hat- 
field stated,  there  have  been  some  wil- 
derness bills  which  have  passed  with  this 
language,  as  well  as  some  With  modiflca- 
calions  of  that  language.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  his  comments  that  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  contained  special  provisions, 
while  the  New  Mexico  wilderness  bill  con- 
tained a  modification  regarding  further 
planning  areas. 

Efforts  to  modify  and  expand  upon  the 
so-called  California  release  language 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Serving  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
m  the  next  Congress.  I  intend  to  see  that 
the  release  language  issue  be  thoroughly 
examined  as  a  part  of  any  State,  regional 
or  national  bill  that  seeks  to  resolve  the 
issues  of  RARE  II 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  so-called 
sufficiency  aspects  of  the  present  release 
language.  The  sufficiency  language  rati- 
fies the  RARE  II  f^nal  environmental 
statement  as  to  Colorado  and  frees  the 
FES  from  court  review. 

My  problem  is  with  the  brief  length  of 
time  dur.ng  which  the  RARE  II  non- 
wilderness  areas  would  be  free  from  fur- 
ther restudy  for  wilderness  Under  the 
formulation  in  the  Colorado  bill,  another 
restudy  of  these  lands  could  begin  as  soon 
as  1986.  and  would  certainly  be  under- 
taken by  the  early  1990s  That  simply  is 
too  short  a  time  period 

Land  that  was  not  suited  for  wilder- 
ness in  1979,  the  date  of  the  RARE  II 
report,  is  simply  not  going  to  suddenly 
become  suited  for  wilderness  a  few  short 
years  later. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  throes  of  a  major 
resource  crisis.  National  forests  are  a 
major  and  congressionally  recognized 
source  of  many  vital  resources  ranging 
from  oil  and  gas  to  timber  to  hardrock 
minerals  The  national  forests  are  also 
a  significant  provider  of  pristine  wilder- 
ness areas,  which  we  all  agree  are  also 
necessary  for  our  Nation. 

What  concerns  me,  however,  is  that 
there  be  some  finality  to  the  wilderness 
review  proce.ss,  so  that  multiple  use  can 
also  be  made  of  key  areas  of  our  nation- 
al forests  Many  of  the  roadless  areas 
found  not  suited  for  wildenie.ss  have 
nonethele.ss  been  tied  up  in  de  facto  wil- 
derne.ss for  a  decade  or  more  It  is  time 
now  that  these  land  use  questions  be 
resolved  with  some  reasonable  degree  of 
finality. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  .say  at  this  time 
whether  these  nonwlldemess  areas 
should  be  placed  into  multiple  use  in 
perpetuity    or    whether    wilderness    re- 


study should  be  provided  at  some  point 
in  the  future,  perhaps  30  years  from  now 
But  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  pro- 
viding for  wilderness  restudy  in  these 
areas  somewhere  between  1986  and  the 
early  1990s  is  just  too  soon. 

I  am  looking  forward  next  year  to  an 
entire  re-examination  on  a  national 
basis  of  the  release  language  issue  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  will  be  depending  significantly  on  his 
wisdom  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HATT-nELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurances  on  this  point.  I  share 
his  concerns  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  in  the  next  Congress  to 
finally   resolve  this   troublesome  issue* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SANGRE  DE  CRISTO   DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S   1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  iS 
1972)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  certain 
purchasers  of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Development  Corporation",  do  pass 
with  the  following;  amendments: 

Strike  GUI  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  reimburse  persons 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
bona  nde  purchasers  of  subleases  from  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Development  Company.  In- 
corporated (a  corporation  Incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico), 
for  sutKllvlslon  lots  on  the  Pueblo  of 
Tesuque  Indian  Reservation  near  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
reimburse  such  persons  for  the  amounts 
they  have  expended  In  the  acquisition  of  a 
sublease  or  subleases  and  upon  receipt 
of  such  compensation  such  persons  must  re- 
llnqi'lsh  all  claims  or  rights.  If  any.  they 
may  have  arising  from  their  sublease 

<b)  Applications  for  reimbursement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secreiarj'  of  the 
Interior,  by  regulation,  shall  prescribe  No 
application  for  reimbursement  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  unless  It  Is  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  twenty-four-month  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

<c)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ations, the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  those 
applicants  who  are  determined  to  be  bona 
fide  purchasers  of  subleases  from  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Development  Company.  Incorpo- 
rated, pursuant  to  Its  master  lease  with 
Tesuque  Pueblo  Initially  approved  May  24. 
1970.  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
subsequently  disapproved  on  Aut^ust  24 
1977  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "bona 
fide  purchasers"  shall  me.in  anyone  who  pur- 
chased a  sublease  In  an  arms-length  trans- 
action, for  value  and  without  notice 
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(d)  Within  the  one-hundred-and-elghty- 
day  period  followin>;  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Inform  purchasers  of  such  sub- 
leases from  the  Sangre  de  Cnslo  Develop- 
ment Company.  Incorporated,  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority to  reimburse  any  such  person  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  of  such  sublease  for  the  amounts 
expended  by  such  purrha.ser  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  sublease  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
ther inform  such  purchasers  that  any  appli- 
cation for  reimbursement  mtist  be  submitted 
on  or  before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Art 

Sec.  2  (a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations,  the  Secretai^-  of  the  Interior 
shall  reimburse  bona  tide  creditors  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Development  Company. 
Incorporated,  who  shall  have  Ix-cn  certified 
as  such  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Mexico.  Bankruptcy 
Division,  In  the  action  entitled  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Development  Company,  Incorporated. 
No.  77-1044  In  Bankruptcy",  for  the  amount 
the  court  determines  Is  owinK  to  such  credi- 
tors from  such  corporation  The  United 
States  shall  have  a  right  to  Intervene  In 
such  action  as  its  Interests  may  warrant  In 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  this  se<:- 
tlon  and  shall  have  the  rights  of  a  party  In 
Interest  under  section  502  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code  No  person  or  entity  having  or 
having  had  an  equity  Interest  In  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Development  Company,  Incor- 
porated, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bona  fide 
creditor  of  the  corporation  for  purf>oses  of 
this  section. 

lb)  Any  creditor,  who  has  accepted  a  sub- 
lease from  the  corporation  for  subdivision 
lots  In  compensation  for  serv-lces  or  mate- 
rials provided  to  the  corporation  and  who  Is 
otherwise  a  bona  flde  creditor  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  be  reimbursed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  the  actual 
value  of  such  senlces  or  materials  upon 
certification  by  the  court  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretar>- 

Sec  3  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  on 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  any  legal  claim  for 
damages,  under  existing  law.  that  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Development  Company,  Incor- 
porated, may  have  against  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  the  initial  approval  and  subsequent  dis- 
approval of  the  lease  described  In  section 
1(c)  of  this  Act  or  from  the  preparation  of 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  atten- 
dant to  such  lease  Such  action  must  be  filed 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  Jurisdiction  conferred  bv 
this  section  Includes  Jurisdiction  of  any  set- 
ofT,  counterclaim,  or  other  claim  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  such  corporation 

Sec  4.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  I  and  2  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  certain  purchasers  of  subleases 
'rom.  and  creditors  of.  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Development  Company.  Incorporated,  and 
for  other  purposes  ". 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  S.  1972 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior 
to  reimburse  bona  fide  purchasers  of 
subleases  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  De- 
velopment Co  .  Inc..  for  subdivision  lots 
on  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico.  The  sublessees 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  amount 
they  expended  in  return  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  any  claim  they  have  aris- 
ing from  such  subleases, 
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S.  1972  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  reimburse  bona  fide  creditors  of  the 
corporation  who  ha\e  been  so  certified 
by  the  Federal  district  court  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  bankruptcy  petition 
of  the  corporation.  The  United  States  is 
given  the  right  to  intervene  in  that  ac- 
tion as  Its  interests  may  appear.  The  sub- 
section makes  clear  that  no  existing  or 
former  owner  or  investor  in  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  considred  a  bona  fide  cred- 
itor for  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

Finally.  S.  1972  confers  jurisdiction  on 
the  US  District  Court  of  New  Mexico 
o\er  any  action  filed  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  damages  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  lease  transac- 
tion. The  section  does  not  create  a  cause 
of  action  agains'  the  United  States 
wliich  does  not  already  exist  under  ex- 
isting law.  It  merely  "opens  the  court- 
house door'"  if  the  corporation  does  not 
have  any  existing  authority  to  sue  the 
United  States.  Any  righUs  the  United 
States  may  have  against  the  corpora- 
tion for  offsets  or  counterclaims  is  pre- 
served • 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  letter  to  Senator 
Jackson  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
dated  December  3.  1980. 

The  letter  follows: 

U  S.   Dep.^rtment   of  the   Interioe. 
Washington.  DC  ,  December  3,  1980. 
Hon.  Henrv  M.  Jackson. 
Chanman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
the  House-passed   version  of  S    1972,  a  bill 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to    reimburse    certain     purchasers    of    sub- 
leases from,  and  creditors  of    the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Development  Company,  Incorporated 
and  for  other  purposes"  Is  now  before  your 
Committee  for  its  consideration. 

Although  wc  would  prefer  passage  of  the 
^:enate-passed  bill,  we  have  no  objection  to 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

S.  1972.  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  to  re- 
imburse both  bona  fide  purchasers  of  sub- 
leases from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  bona  fide  creditors  of 
the  corporation  who  have  been  so  certified 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  bankruptcy  petition  of  the 
corporation  The  bill  would  al.;o  confer  Juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  New 
Mexico  over  any  action  filed  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  damages  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  lease  transaction  The 
Senate-passed  bill  would  only  authorize  re- 
imbursement of  the  purchasers  of  the  afore- 
mentioned subleases. 

We  have  previously  estimated  the  cost  of 
reimbursing  the  sublessees  would  be  approxi- 
mately $600000.  We  al.so  have  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  reimbursing  the  out- 
ride creditors  would  be  approximately  $365.- 
000.  In  light  of  the  lease  disapproval  situa- 
tion, we  have  no  objection  to  this  additional 
reimbursement. 

We  also  believe  that  the  section  that  con- 
fers Jurisdiction  on  the  U.S  District  Court 
will  not  lead  to  any  additional  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  the  section 
would  allow  the  shareholders  to  have  their 
claims  heard  in  Federal  Court,  we  strongly 
believe  that  the  shareholders  have  no  legal 
claim  against   the  United  States. 

We    therefore    have   no   objection    to   pas- 
sage of  the  House-passed  version  of  S.  1972. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  Jose3>h. 

Under  Secretary. 


•  Mr  SCHMITT.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  express  great  satisfaction  today  over 
final  congressional  passage  of  s"  1972 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  o.' 
Interior  to  reimburse  "bona  fide"  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Development  Corporation  m  Te- 
suque. N,  Mex  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  reimburse  "bona  fide'  credi- 
tors of  the  corporation  who  have  been 
so  certified  by  the  Federal  district  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  bankruptcy 
petition  ol  the  corporation. 

In  April  of  1970,  the  Governor  of  Te- 
suque Pueblo  executed  a  lease  »nth  the 
Sangre  de  Cnsto  Development  Corp  for 
the  development  of  a  residential  sub- 
division on  a  1.400-acre  tract  of  Pueblo 
land  The  master  lease  was  for  a  99-year 
term  and  proposed  the  subdivision  of  the 
tract  into  residential  parcels  for  the  sale 
of  subleases  In  May  ol  1970  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  approved  the  lease 

Subsequently,  a  court  suit  was  enterca 
by  those  opposed  to  the  development 
'Darii,  V  Morton.  335  F  Supp  1258' 
charging  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  to  prepare  .-.n 
cnvironmenta:  impact  statement  before 
approval  of  the  iea.se  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peal.'^ for  the  Tenth  Circuit  upheld  the 
compliance  w;th  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

Tlie  Department  completed  the  re- 
quired environmental  impact  statement 
in  July  of  1977.  The  Tesuque  Pueblo 
Council  rescinded  its  con.sent  to  the  lease 
after  con.sideration  of  all  potential  im- 
pacts on  the  Pueblo  by  the  development, 
and  the  Department  w.thdrew  its  ap- 
proval of  the  lease  based  on  information 
in  the  EIS  m  August  1977. 

The  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  advised  that  the 
United  States  is  not  hable  m  money 
damages  to  any  of  the  parties.  However 
they  also  advise  that  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  disapproval  of  the  master 
lease  mav  have  affected  sublease  pur- 
chasers who.  under  the  law.  mav  be  con- 
sidered bona  fide  purchasers  Under  the 
law,  when  rights  are  vested  and  are  then 
conveyed  to  bona  fide  purcha.sers  for 
value,  in  good  faith  and  without  notice, 
anv  later  attempt  to  cut  off  the  rights 
of  those  persons  usually  fails. 

This  Senator,  my  di.stingui.shed  .sen- 
ior colleague.  .Senator  Domenici.  the  En- 
ergy and  Natu:-a!  Resources  Committer, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Intenor  have 
conferred  and  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  language  that  is  in  the  bill.  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  'bona  fide"  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  in  the  Colonias  de 
Santa  Pe  development  will  receive  com- 
pensation for  lots  they  bought  with  high 
expectations  and  good  faith,  then  lost 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  I  am 
happy  to  have  helped  the  .sub]es.sees  re- 
coup the  loss  of  their  original  investment 
Hopefully,  reimbursement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  help  to  ease  their 
inconvenience  and  disappointment  • 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 
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Mr  i(i)i'.l-.in  1  BVlil-)  Mr  President. 
I  ask  uaaiunious  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  1053 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows : 

A  bin  (S  2318)  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  (or  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill 

1       ^  M  h  -.  ...MtNT     NO       1821 

Mr  !;i  i'.l  1  I  (  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
01:  :  •  :.,i.:  -;  Mr.  Jackson.  I  send  to  the 
dl^^  a::  .i:;.. Mimcnt  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PKKSIUX.NU  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
RoBEBT  C.  Byrdi.  on  behalf  of  Mr  Jackson. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered  1821. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  alter  line  24.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  To  make  possible  more  eflecllve 

protection  of  the  .Mpine  Lakes  Wilderness 
and  more  comprehensive  and  ettectlve  man- 
agement of  the  management  unit  within 
the  Alpine  Lakes  Area.  estaUUshed  by  the 
.Mplne  Lukes  Area  Management  Act  of  1976, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  any  or  all  of  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  In  the  State  of  Washington; 
In  township  23  north,  range  9  east.  Willa- 
mette meridian,  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  24.  Such  lands  may  be  acquired  by 
donation  or  exchange  fur  national  forest 
lands  or  other  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  same  slate  having  a 
value  approximately  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  lands  so  acquired,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  In  .such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  minor  dllTerences  In  the  values 
of  the  properties  exchanged  Any  lands  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  upon 
acceptance  of  title,  become  part  of  the  Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie    National    Forest." 

•  Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  this 
umendinent  would  authorize  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  by  exchange  or  dona- 
tion up  to  160  acres  of  land  now  man- 
aged by  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thomp.son  Lake.  This  area  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness  Area  The  wil- 
derness boimdary  was  drawn  in  1976  to 
coincide  with  the  existing  Mt.  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest  boundary  in 
this  area.  However,  that  boundary  bi- 
sects the  basin  that  form.s  the  natural 
backdrop  for  Thompson  Lake,  and  a 
State  timber  sale  is  planned  on  these 
slopes  if  the  Forest  Service  is  not  author- 
ized to_  acquire  the  land  through  ex- 
change'. 


The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  the 
lands  within  the  designated  quarter  sec- 
tion between  the  lakeshore  and  the  ridge- 
top.  These  lands  define  the  visual  set- 
ting for  the  lake.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  autliorized  exchanges  should  involve 
land  beyond  that  which  is  required  to 
fulfill  this  purpose. 

The  measure  has  the  support  of  the 
local  Congressman,  Mr  Bonker,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Washington  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amen(!:r.f;  t  • 

The  I'iiK.siDi.No  ( .1  IK  KH  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  lUP  No  1821"  was 
agreed  to. 

The  presiding;  (j1M(,  1.i<  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

lie  ir  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representativeit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
tirst  section  of  the  Act  entitled.  "An  Act 
reserving  from  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  game, 
fish,  timber,  and  all  other  natural  objects 
therein,  a  tract  of  land  herein  described,  and 
so  forth."  approved  May  22  1902  (32  Stat. 
202).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  l>eneflt. 
education,  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  certain  unique  and  an- 
cient volcanic  features.  Including  Crater  Lake, 
toRether  with  significant  fore.st  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  The  t>oundary  of  the  park  shall 
encompass  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled.  "Crater  Lake  National  Park. 
Oregon."  numbered  106  80.001.  and  dated 
February.  1980,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  ofHce 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  Land.s.  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  t>oundary  of  the  park 
which  were  within  the  boundary  of  any  na- 
tional forest  are  excluded  from  such  national 
forest  and  the  boundary  of  such  national 
forest  Is  revised  accordingly." 

lb)  The  .^ct  entitled  "An  Act  to  add  cer- 
tain land  to  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  14.  1932  (47  Stat.  155), 
Is  repealed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
w  hich  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr  Cannon.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 

Resoh-ed.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S  1391)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  section 
9  of  the  National  Climate  Program  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983".  do  pass 
vMth  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  1.  line  12.  after  "1980.".  Insert 
"and". 

(2)  Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  13  over 
to  and  including  line  2  on  page  2.  and  Insert 
"of  which  amount  not  less  than  $2,653,000 
shall  be  made  directly  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Climate  Program  Office  In  the  form  of 
a  budget  Item  separate  from  the  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration ' 

Sec  2  Section  6(b)  of  the  National 
Weather  ModLflcation  Policy  Act  of  1976  (15 
use  330e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
8150.000  for  the  :iscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  »200.000  ep.ch  for  the  fiscal  years  1973 
through  1980.  and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes  ". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


BUDGl   I     A(    I     A.^IVER 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  547  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res.  547)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR   3351. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  547 1  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resott'ed.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR  3351.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
serving  on  active  duty  to  use  CHAMPUS  In- 
patient cost-sharing  rates  for  certain  surgery 
performed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Such  a  waiver  Is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reason.s.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402 (CI  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402iai  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  H  R 
3351.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr  BAKER  I  mo\c  to  lay  thii;  mot;On 
on  the  table 

T.'if  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  v.  .i.^ 
agreed  to 

USE  OF  CilAMPUS  RATFS  BY  CER- 
TAIN DEPENDENTS  C>K  MPMBERS 
OF  THE    I MEORMEIJ   SERVICES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Iicsidcnt. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.<e:'it  tiiat  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  cont.idcration  ol  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  1185 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  tall  b\  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  rh  rk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  iHR.  3351)  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  serving  on  active  duty  to  use 
CHAMPUS  inpatient  cost-sharing  rates  for 
certain  surgery  performed  on  an  outpatient 
basis 

The  bill  'HR.  33511  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  ROBERTO.  BYRD  Mr  Pre.s:dent 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  \ote  by  \\h;ch 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  move  to  lay  that  ir.otion 
on  the  tabic 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  OI-T'I- 
CERS  OF  TW£  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BY'RD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  1186 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICEH  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (HR  5856)  to  amend  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  Federal  recog- 
nition as  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  In  grades  above  the  grade  of 
colonel 

The  bill  'HR.  5856 1  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lav  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAP.ER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.-~ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  budget  waiver.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  548. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clc:k  re;id  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  548)  waiving  section 
™2(8)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR   7626. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  corisidered 
and  agreed  to. 

Ihe  resolution  iS  Res  548'  is  as 
foilows 

Rr'<o:rrd  That  pursuant  to  section  412(0) 
of  the  Coiiyresslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402ra)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  w:'h  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR  7626,  a  .bill  to  amend  Title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  certain  special  pav 
and  allowaiice  benefits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  lor  othe,'  purpo.ses. 

Such  a  waiver  is  neresary  because  section 
402(8)  of  the  Con^jressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  net  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
iiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beglning  of  such  fiscal  year 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4021C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402ia)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  With  respect  to  H.R, 
7626.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
1  move  to  reconsider  the  \oic  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  JEPSEN  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w-as 
agreed  to 


MILITARY    PAY    AND    ALLOWANCES 
BENEFITS    Af'T    OF    1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.Mcent. 
I  ask  unanimous  ronseiu  tliat  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1187. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFTK-ER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H  R  7626)  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  certain  special  pay 
and  allowance  benefits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

There  bemp  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reportf^d  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enact:ng  clause, 
and  insert  the  following : 

SHORT    TXTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  c.ted  as  the 
"Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Benefits  Act 
of  1980". 

SPECIAI.    PAY    rOE     NUCLEAR    Dt.TY 

Sec.  2.   (a)    (1)   Subsection   lai   of  section 

312    of    title    37,     United     States    Code,     is 

amended     by     striking     out      '$5,000"     and 

■S4.000"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

S7.000"  and    •$5 .600". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striliing  out  'September  30, 
1981  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.   1987  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  312b  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  fb), 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d), 
respectively;   and 

(B)  by  Inserting  above  subsection  (b).  as 
redesignated  by  clause  (A) ,  the  following  new- 
subsection  (a) : 


"(aUl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  candidate  who 
:s  selected  for  naval  nuciear  puwer  training 
and  who  executes  a  written  agreement  to 
participate  in  the  officer  nuclear  training 
program  may  be  paid  an  accessiiii  b<^inus  of 
$3,000  upon  acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  written  agreement. 

"i2l  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  hy  reg- 
ulation the  conditions  under  which  a  candi- 
date who  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  who  has 
been  paid  a  bonus  under  this  subsection,  and 
who  fails  to  commence  or  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  nuclear  p>ower  training  specified  In 
the  agreement  shall  be  required  to  refund 
such  bonus". 

(2)  Subsection  (ci  of  section  312b  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (I)  (A), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)" 
and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
lai   and  (b)". 

i3l  Subsection  id)  of  section  312b  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)(A). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1981'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1987''. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  312c  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''$4,000 
for  each  nuclear  service  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1975.  and  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000  for  each  nuclear  service  year  ending 
before  October  1.   1987". 

(2)  Subsection  ,b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400  for  each 
nuclear  service  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  and  ending  before  October  1. 
1981"  and  inserting  !n  lieu  thereof  "$3,500 
for  each  nuclear  service  rear  ending  before 
October  1.  1987". 

(3)  Subsection  le)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
'nuclear  service  year'  is  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1987". 

{d)(l)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  active-duty  agreements  under  section  312 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on 
or  after  the  first  dav  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  section  Is 
enacted. 

(2)  The  amendemnts  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
agreements  executed  under  section  212b(a) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  section  Is 
enacted. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
ic)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  section  Is  enacted. 

INCENTrVE   PAY    FOR   SUBMARINE   DUTY 

Sec.  3.  (ai  Section  301  (a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  classes  (2)  and  (3)  and  renumbering 
'•lauses  i4)  through  (12)  as  clauses  (2) 
through  ( 10) ,  respectively. 

lb)  Section  301  (c/  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clause  (4),  (5). 
(61,  (7).  (8).  (9).  (10).  (in.  or  (12)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (2),  (3), 
(4),   (5).   (6).   (7),   (8),   (9).  or   (10)". 

(c)     Title     37.     United     States     Code,     Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  301b  the 
following  new  section; 
"§341    Incentive  pay;  Submarine  duty 

'•(a)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  described 
by  the  President,  a  member  of  the  Navy  who 
is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also  entitled  to 
submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  in  the  amount 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  frequent  and  regular  performance  of 
operational  submarine  duty  required  by 
orders. 

"(2)  Submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  shall 
be  restricted  to  regular  and  reserve  members 
who  hold   or   are   in   training   leading   to  a 
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submarine  duty  designator  and  who  are  In 
and  remain  In  the  submarine  service  on  a 
career  basis. 

••(3)  To  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  through  26 
years  of  service,  a  member  must  perform  the 
prescribed  operational  submarine  duties  for 
at  least  six  of  the  first  12.  and  at  least  10 
of  the  first  18,  years  of  his  submarine  service 
However.  If  a  member  performs  the  pre- 
scribed operational  submarine  duties  for  at 
least  8  but  less  than  10  of  the  first  18  years 
of  his  submarine  service,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  continuous  monthly  submarine  duty  In- 
centive pay  for  the  first  22  years  of  his 
service. 

"(4)  If  upon  completion  of  either  12  or 
18  years  of  submarine  service  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  a  member  has  failed  to  perform 
the  minimum  prescribed  operational  sub- 
marine duty  requirements  during  the  pre- 
scribed periods  of  time,  his  entitlement  to 
continuous  monthly  submarine  duty  Incen- 
tive pay  cea.ses  If  entitlement  to  continuous 
monthly  submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  ceases 
upon  completion  of   12  years  of  submarine 


service,  entitlement  to  that  pay  may  again 
commence  upon  completion  of  18  years  of 
submarine  service  if  the  minimum  opera- 
tional submarine  duty  requirements  have 
been  met.  and  such  pay  shall  continue  for 
the  period  of  time  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  this  section.  However.  If  entitlement  to 
continuous  monthly  submarine  duty  Incen- 
tive pay  ceases  In  the  case  of  any  member  at 
the  completion  of  either  12.  18.  or  26  years  of 
submarine  service,  such  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  Incentive  pay  In  the 
amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  performance  of  subsequent 
operational  submarine  duty,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  service  as  a  member  of  a  sub- 
marine operational  command  staff.  If  such 
members  duties  require  serving  on  a  sub- 
marine during   underway   operations 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
text  'operational  submarine  duty'  means 
duty — 

"(A)  while  actually  attached  under  com- 
petent orders  (by  designated  officers)  to 
a  submarine  (Including,  In  the  case  of 
nuclear-powered     submarines,     periods     of 

"SUBMARINE  PAY-ENKSTED  MEMBERS 


training  and  rehabilitation  after  assignment 
thereto),  or.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  member  quali- 
fied In  submarines,  as  a  member  of  a  sub- 
marine operational  command  staff  whose 
duties  require  serving  on  a  submarine  dur- 
ing underway  operations — 

"(1)  during  one  calendar  month:  48 
hours; 

"(11)  during  any  two  consecutive  calendar 
months  when  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  have  not  been  met:  96 
hours;  or 

"(111)  during  any  three  consecutive  calen- 
dar months  when  the  requirements  of  clause 
(B|  of  this  paragraph  have  not  been  met: 
144  hours; 

"(B)  while  receiving  instruction  to  pre- 
pare for  assignment  to  a  submarine  of  ad- 
vanced design,  or 

"(C)  while  receiving  Instruction  to  pre- 
pare for  a  position  of  increased  responsibility 
on  a  submarine 

"(b)  A  member  who  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  In  subic-ctlon  (a)  of  this 
section  is  entitled  to  monthly  submarine 
duty  pay  as  follows: 


Years  ol  service  computed  under 

sec.  205 

"  Ply  giadc 

2  or  l<u 

Ovti  2 

Ovtr  3 

Ovtr  4 

Ovor  6 

Ovtr  8 

Over  10 

Ovtr  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Ovtr  18 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Ovtr  30 

E-9 

$165 

J 165 

tl65 

J200 

1220 

1230 

J235 

J245 

$255 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$2es 

f-« 

16i 

165 

165 

185 

200 

220 

230 

235 

24S 

245 

255 

255 

255 

255 

E-7 

165 

165 

165 

185 

200 

195 

205 

220 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

E  6 

115 

125 

130 

160 

170 

180 

190 

195 

195 

195 

195 

195 

195 

195 

E  5 

105 

115 

115 

130 

140 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

E  4 

60 

70 

75 

125 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

E-3 

60 

65 

70 

105 

105 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

6$ 

E-Z 

55 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

t-1 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 
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Years  ot  service  computed  under 

sec.  205 

"Piy  iride 

2  Of  less 

Ov«i  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Ovtr  8 

Over  10 

Ovtr  12 

Ovtr  14 

Over  16 

Ovtr  18 

Ovtr  22 

Ovtr  26 

Ovtr  X 

O-IO 

1265 

J265 

S265 

}265 

J265 

J265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

$265 

U65 

0^9 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

0^8 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

0-7 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

440 

395 

305 

265 

Kb 

0-6 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

395 

305 

265 

265 

0^5 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

395 

350 

265 

265 

0-4 

270 

270 

270 

320 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

395 

350 

265 

265 

0-3 

265 

265 

265 

290 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

395 

350 

265 

265 

0-2 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

0-1 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 
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Years  o(  tervict  computed  under 

sec.  205 

"Pay  grade 

2or  ltt> 

Over  2 

Ovtr  3 

Ovtt  4 

Ovtr  6 

Ovtr  8 

Ovtr  10 

Ovtr  12 

Ovtr  14 

Ovtr  16 

Over  18 

Over  22 

Ovtr  26 

Over  30 

»y-4 

.  .  .                  1175 

{230 

1230 

230 

S230 
230 

t26S 
265 

1265 
265 

J265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 
265 

$265 

*  3 

175 

230 

265 

w  2 

175 

230 

230 

230 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

*»  1 

175 

230 

230 

230 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 

"(c)  A  member  must  have  a  submarine 
related  duty  deslgnato.-  to  be  eligible  for  con- 
tinuous submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  In 
addition,  an  officer  who  falls  selection  for 
assignment  as  a  submarine  executive  ollicer 
or  commanding  officer  or  who  declines  to 
serve  In  either  such  billet  may  not  be  paid 
continuous  submarine  duly  Incentive  pay. 

"(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
I^resldent  and  to  the  extent  provided  for  by 
appropriations,  when  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Nr.vy  who  Is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  section  226  of  this 
title,  perform.-..  und*?r  orders,  dutv  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  thl?  section  for  members 
entitled  to  basic  pny,  he  Is  entitled  to  an  In- 
crease in  compensation  equal  to  1  32  of  the 
monthly  Incentive  pay  authorized  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  the  perform- 


ance of  that  duty  by  a  member  of  a  corre- 
sponding grade  and  years  of  submarine  serv- 
ice or  officer  service,  as  appropriate,  who  Is 
entitled  to  basic  pay.  Such  member  Is  en- 
titled to  the  Increase  for  each  day  served, 
for  a-s  long  as  he  Is  qualified  for  It.  during 
each  regular  period  of  appropriate  duty 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  before  October  1  each  year — 

"(1)  the  number  of  enlisted  members  and 
the  number  of  office;'s  who.  during  the  [-re- 
ceding fiscal  year,  had  at  least  12  but  less 
than  18  years  of  submarine  service  and  who 
were  entitled  to  continuous  monthly  sub- 
marine duty  lncentiv3  pay  under  subsecUon 
(b)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  enlisted  members 
aiid  officers  who.  during  such  fiscal  year,  had 


at  least  18  years  of  submarine  service  and 
who  were  entitled  to  such  incentive  pay. 
The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  each  such  re- 
port the  number  of  enlisted  members  and 
the  number  of  officers  In  each  categorj'  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  number  of  such  officers  v.'ho. 
during  the  fiscal  year  concerned,  were  per- 
forming operational  submarine  duties,  who 
were  performing  command  staff  duties,  and 
who  were  not  performing  submarine  duties 
Pt  all". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
301b  the  following  new  Item: 

"301c.     Incentive  pay:   Submarine  duty". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
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of  the  first  month   following   the   month   In 
which  this  Art  Is  enacted 

SPFCMl.    PAY    FOR    TARFFR    "^FA    DfTV 

Sir    4    in'   Section  30.'^a  of  title  37    Unl'ed 
StAte.s  Code    '.•-  amrrsclp:!   to  re.id   a.s   tallows 


':   305a      Special  pay:   career  sea  pay 

'lai  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also  entitled, 
■Ahile  on  sea  duty,  to  .'.peclal  pay  at  the  ap- 

"CAREER  SEA  PAY-ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


p::rab>    rate    under   subsection    (b)    of    this 
>e:t:on 

"(b)  The  monthly  rates  for  -^pp-a.  pa\ 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  as 
: "  ■. :  o  vv-s 


Years  of  sea  duty 


"Pay  iradt 


Less 
than)       Over  1        Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  5       Over  6       Over  7       Over  8       Over  9      Over  10      Over  U       Over  12 


E-4.. 
E-5.. 

E-6.. 
E-7.. 
l-t. 
E-9. 


50 

60 

125 

160 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

60 

70 

140 

175 

185 

190 

205 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

125 

135 

170 

190 

210 

215 

225 

235 

245 

255 

255 

255 

255 

135 

145 

215 

235 

255 

260 

265 

265 

270 

275 

280 

300 

310 

165 

180 

225 

255 

265 

270 

280 

285 

290 

300 

310 

310 

310 

1/5 

195 

235 

265 

280 

290 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

"CAREER  SEA  PAY-WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  sea  duty 


"Pay  grade 


Less 
than!        Over  1        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4        Over  5        Over  6        Over  7        Over  8        0*er  9      Over  10      Over  U        Over  12 


W-1. 
W-2. 

W-J. 

f-4. 


130 

135 

140 

150 

170 

175 

200 

250 

270 

275 

280 

290 

300 

150 

150 

150 

150 

170 

260 

265 

265 

270 

274 

280 

290 

310 

150 

150 

150 

150 

170 

270 

280 

285 

290 

300 

310 

310 

310 

150 

150 

150 

150 

170 

290 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

"CAREER  SEA  PAY— COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


"Pay  grade 


0-lE' 
0-2EI 
0-3E> 
0-3.. 
M.. 
0-5.. 
0-«.. 


Years  of  sea  duty 

Less 

thanl 

Over  1 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  5 

Over  6 

Over  7 

Overs 

Over  9 

Over  10 

Over  11 

Over  12 

150 

150 

150 

150 

175 

185 

190 

195 

205 

215 

225 

225 

235 

150 

150 

150 

150 

180 

195 

200 

205 

215 

225 

235 

235 

235 

150 

150 

150 

150 

190 

205 

210 

215 

225 

235 

250 

250 

250 

130 

140 

150 

155 

160 

160 

165 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

150 

170 

175 

185 

190 

200 

205 

215 

215 

220 

220 

220 

220 

0 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

230 

245 

250 

260 

265 

265 

0 

225 

225 

225 

230 

230 

240 

255 

265 

280 

290 

300 

310 

">  Commissioned  officers  with  previous  service  as  enlisted  members  or  as  noncommissioned  warrant  officers. 
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"(C)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  Is  entitled  to  career  sea  pay  under  this 
section  and  who  has  more  than  three  con- 
secutive years  of  sea  duty,  while  on  a  current 
01  successive  tour  of  sea  duty,  is  also  en- 
titled to  a  career  sea  pay  premium  in  the 
amount  of  $100  a  month. 

"(d)  In  this  section — 

"(1)  "Sea  duty'  means  service  performed 
by  a  member — 

"(A)  while  such  member  is  permanently 
or  temporarily  assigned  to  a  ship,  ship-based 
staff,  or  ship-based  aviation  unit  and  while 
serving  on  a  ship  the  primary  mission  of 
which  Is  accomplished   while   underway;   or 

"(B(  while  such  member  Is  permanently 
or  temporarily  assigned  to  a  ship  or  ship- 
based  staff  and  while  serving  on  a  ship  the 
primary  mission  of  which  is  normally  ac- 
complished while  In  port,  but  only  during  a 
period  that  the  ship  is  away  from  Its  home- 
port  for  30  consecutive  days  or  more. 
A  ship  is  considered  away  from  its  homeport 
for  purposes  of  clause  |B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence when  It  Is  at  sea  or  in  a  port  that  is 
more  than  50  miles  from  its  homeport. 

"(2)  'Ship'  means  a  self-propelled  ship  or 
vessel  In  an  active  status  which  Is  equipped 
with  berthing  and  dining  facilities". 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  special  pay 
payable  under  section  305a  of  title  37.  United 
Slates  Code,  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  section  Is  enacted. 

INCENTUTS   rOR   ENLISTED   MEMBERS   TO   EXTEND 

TOURS  or  Dtrry  overseas 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section. 


"1314  Special  pay:  qualified  enlisted  mem- 
bers extending  duty  at  designated 
locations  overseas 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — 

"  ( 1  I  is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 

"(2i  has  a  specialty  that  is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  piuposes  of 
this  section; 

"(31  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  i  as  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned  i  at  a  lo- 
cation outside  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  designated 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section;  and 

"(4  I  at  the  end  of  that  tour  of  duty  exe- 
cutes an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour  for  a 
pariod  of  not  less  than  one  year; 
Is  entitled,  upon  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
providing  for  such  extension  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  to  special  pay  for  duty  per- 
formed during  the  period  of  the  extension  at 
a  rate  of  not  more  than  $50  per  month,  as 
prescribed   by   the   Secretary   concerned 

"lb  I  A  member  who  elects  to  receive  rest 
and  recuperative  ab.sence  or  transportation  at 
Government  expense,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  under  section  705  of  title  10  is  not 
entitled  to  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
this  section  for  the  period  of  extension  of 
duty  for  which  the  rest  and  recuperative  ab- 
sence or  transportation  is  authorized". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"314    Special  pay:  qualified  enlisted  members 

extending   duty   at   designated    loca- 

tlon.s  overseas". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  40  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 


"S  705.  Rest  and  recuperative  absence  for 
qualified  enlisted  members  extend- 
ing duty  at  designated  locations 
overseas 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  en!l.=ted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — 

"(1)  Is  entitled  to  bas;- pay 

"(2)  has  a  specialty  tliat  :?  ceslpnated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  tur  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

"(31  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  a^  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned )  at  a 
location  outside  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and 

■'|4|  at  the  end  oJ  tJ.at  tc'.:r  of  dut> 
executes  an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
may.  in  lieu  of  receiving  special  pa\  u;:der 
section  314  of  title  37  for  duty  perfrrmed 
during  such  extension  of  duty,  elect  tt  re- 
ceive one  of  the  benefits  specified  In  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section  Receipt  of  any 
such  benefit  is  in  addition  to  any  other  leave 
or  transportation  to  which  the  member  may 
be  entitled. 

"(bi  The  twnefits  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are — 

"(1)  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperative 
absence   for   not    more  than   30  day;-     r  r 

"(2)  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperative 
absence  for  not  more  than  15  days  and  rour.d- 
tnp  transportation  at  Government  expense 
from  the  location  of  the  extended  tour  of 
duty  to  the  nearest  {xirl  In  the  48  contigu- 
ous States  and  return. 

"(ci  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  the  .Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  the  application  of 
this  section  will  not  adverselv  atTect  combat 
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or  unit  readiness  and  will  not  tend  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  dependents  of  military 
personnel  at  a  location  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  of  this  section". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"705.  Rest  and  recuperative  absence  for  quali- 
fied enlisted  members  extending  duty 
at  designated  locations  overseas  ". 

(c)  (1)  Section  314  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  sutKtectlon  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  the  Hrst  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  section  la 
enacted  and  shall  apply  to  periods  of  ex- 
tended duty  overseas  beginning  before,  on.  or 
after  such  date,  but  no  payment  may  be  mftde 
under  such  section  for  any  month  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  section  Is  enacted 

(2)  Section  705  of  title  10,  United  Slates 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (b).  shall  taKt- 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi^ 
section  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
periods  of  extended  duty  overseas  beginning 
on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment 

AUTHORITY  TO  PtXMlT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  TO 
ELECT  TO  RECEIVE  QUARTERS  ALLOWANCE  IN- 
STEAD or  QUARTERS  OR  HOUSING.  CHARGES  FOR 
PARKING  FACILITIES  FOR  HOUSE  TRAILERS  AND 
MOBILE   HUMEli 

Sec.  6.  Section  403  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsectlo;is; 

•■(lt)(lt  During  the  period  beginning  Ja:i- 
uary  1.  1981.  and  ending  Utcember  31.  IS»81,  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  Uils  subsecuoii,  other  than 
a  member  on  sea  duly,  who  Is  assigned  to 
quarters  of  the  United  States  or  u  housing 
facility  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  uniformed 
service  appropriate  to  his  grade,  rank,  or  rat- 
lug  and  adequate  for  hlmsell  may  elect  not 
to  occupy  those  quarters  or  that  housing  fa- 
cility and  Instead  to  receive  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  prescribed  lor  his  pay  grade 
by  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  o.' 
section  4U3|C)  of  this  title,  during  the  period 
beg.nniiig  January  1.  1981.  and  ending  De- 
cember 31.  I'JBl.  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
pernut  a  member  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  who  is  on  sea  duty  to  elec: 
not  to  occupy  the  quarters  furnished  him 
and  Instead  to  receive  the  basic  allowance 
for  quartern  prescribed  for  his  pay  grade  by 
this  section,  except  that  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  may  not  be  paid  to  any  such  mem- 
ber while  the  unit  to  which  he  Is  assigned 
Is  deployed  for  a  period  in  excess  of  90  days. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  permit 
an  election  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  this  suljsectlon  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  an  enlisted  member  without  de- 
pendents who  Is  In  a  pay  grade  above  E-6; 

"(B)  a  warrant  officer  without  dependents 
who  Is  In  a  pay  grade  above  WO-1  and  who 
has  more  than  4  years  of  service;  or 

"(C)  a  commissioned  officer  without  de- 
pendents who  Is  In  a  pay  grade  below  D-3 
and  who  has  more  than  6  years  of  active  .serv- 
ice. 

"(1)  Parking  faclUttes  (Including  utility 
connections)  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  for  house  trailers  and  mobile 
homes  not  owned  by  the  Government  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  quarters  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  Any  fee  e.stabllshed  by  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  such  a  facility 
shall  be  established  In  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance,  services. 
and  utilities  and  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  facility  over  the  16-year 
period  begl.nnlng  with  the  completion  of 
such   construction.". 


PERMANENT  AUTHORITY  roR  .SUBSISTENCE  AL- 
LOWANCES FOR  MEMBERS  OF  MARINE  CORPS 
OFFICER   CANDIDATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7  Section  209(di  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  members  of  precom- 
mls.slonlng  programs.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  before  "Except 
when":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2) 

repeal  of  AUTHORITY  TO  WAIVE  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  THE  ENLISTMENT  AND  IN- 
DUCTION OF  PERSONS  INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  8  Section  520  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)  •  at  the  beginning  of  such  section; 
and 

(21  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b). 

ACCRUED    LEAVE 

Sec.  9.  Section  701(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  a 
member  assigned  to  a  deploying  ship,  mobile 
unit,  or  to  such  other  duty  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,"  after  "title  37". 

REVISION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  "REGULAR  COM- 
PENSATION" AND  REGULAR  MILITARY  COM- 
PENSATION  (RMC) 

Sec  10  Paragraph  (2.51  of  section  101  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  'i  Including  any  variable  housing 
allowancel"  after  "basic  allowance  for 
quarters" 

TERMS    or    CERTAIN    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD   OF 
VISITOKS    TO    THE    SERVICE     ACADEMIES 

Sec  11  (a)  Section  4355(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows . 

"(b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified  The 
President  shall  designate  two  persons  eacJi 
year  to  succeed  the  members  whose  terms  ex- 
pire that  year  " 

(b)  Section  6968  ibl  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(bi  The  pers<3ns  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  President  shall  designate  two  persons 
each  year  to  succeed  the  members  whose 
terms  expire  that  year." 

(c)  Section  9355  (b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified 
The  President  shall  designate  two  persons 
each  year  to  succeed  the  memt)ers  whose 
terms  expire  that  year". 

up    AMENDMENT    NO      1822 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  and  to  modify  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  quarters  allowances  and  career  sea 
pay  for  officers) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nunn.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  which  is  joined  in  by  Mr. 
Jepsen,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Robert  C.  Btro).  on  behalf  of  Mr  Nunn  and 
Mr  Jepsen.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1822. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


Th.-    rRK.SI!>I.\i,    Ol'FICKK     -A.l.'ioul 

objeiiiuii,  iL  i.s  so  ortitTfu 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

Insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   following 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Benefits  Act 
of  1980  '. 

SPECIAL    PAY     FOR    NUCLEAR    DlTrV 

Sec.  2  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
312  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$5,00o'  and 
•■$4,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  J7.000     and    ■»5.600 ". 

(2)  Subsection  (ej  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1987". 

(b)(1)  Section  312b  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  rederlgnatlng  subsections  la),  (bl. 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (b).  ic).  and  (d).  re- 
spectively: and 

(B)  by  Inserting  above  subsection  (b|.  as 
redesignated  by  clause  (A),  the  following  new 
subsection  (a)  : 

"(a)  (1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  Individual  who 
IS  selected  for  officer  naval  nuclear  power 
training  and  who  executes  a  wTltten  agree- 
ment to  participate  In  a  program  of  training 
for  duty  In  connection  with  the  supervision 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear 
submarine  propulsion  plants  may  be  paid  a 
t>onus  of  (3.000  upon  acceptance  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  written  agreement 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations,  and  subject 
to  such  exceptions,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe,  an  Individual  who  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secreta.'y 
under  this  subsection,  who  has  been  paid  a 
bonus  under  this  subsection,  and  who  fails 
to  commence  or  satisfactorily  complete  the 
nuclear  power  training  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  to  refund  such 
bonus.". 

I2|  Subsection  (ci  of  section  312b  of  such 
title  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)(A).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (aj" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subseclioiii 
(a)  and  (b)  '. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  312b  of  sucb 
title,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (liiAi. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1981"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1987" 

ic)(l)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  312c  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$4,000 
for  each  nuclear  serv'Ice  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1975,  and  ending  before  O:- 
totier  I,  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol 
"$6,000  for  each  nuclear  service  year  ending 
before  October  1,  1987". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400  for  each 
nuclear  service  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976  and  ending  before  October  1 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»3.500 
for  each  nuclear  service  year  ending  l>efore 
October  1.  1987" 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
"nuclear  service  year"  Is  any  flscai  year  be- 
ginning before  October  1.  1987." 

(d)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  active-duty  agreements  under  section  312 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  section  U 
enacted. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(bi(l)     shall    apply    only    with    respect   to 
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agreements  executed  under  sertion  312b  lai 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  section  is 
enacted 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  section  Is  enacted 

INCENTIVE    PAY  F' 'R    -S'  I' M.\K  I.N  I     uriv 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  301  (ai  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  and  redesignating 
clauses  (4)  through  (12)  as  dauses  (2i 
through  ( 10) .  respectively 

(b)  Section  301  (b)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'( 1  i  after  the  .subsec- 
tion designation  ""(  b)  ";  and 

(2)  by  strllkng  out  paragraph   (2). 

(c)  Section  301  (c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""clause  (4).  (5), 
(6).  (7).  (81.  (9).  (10).  (11).  or  (12)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""clause  (2) .  (3).  (4) , 
(5).   (6).  (7).   (8).   (9).  or  (10)". 

(d)  Title  37,  United   States   Code.   Is    :" 
(d)     Title     37.    United     States     Code.     Is 

amended  by  inserting  after  section  301b  the 

following  new  section 

""I  301c.  Incentive  pay:   Submarine  duty 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  of  the  Navy  who 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  Is  also  entitled  to 
submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  In  the  amount 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  frequent  and  regular  performance  of 
operational  submarine  dutv  required  by 
orders, 

'"(2)  Submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  shall 
be  restricted  to  members  who  hold  or  are  In 
training  leading  to  a  submarine  duty  desig- 
nator and  who  are  In  and  remain'  In  the 
submarine  service  on  a  career  basis. 

"(3)  To  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 


.submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  through  2C 
years  of  service  i  as  computed  ur.der  section 
205  of  this  title  I.  a  member  riiusi  perform 
operational  submarine  duties  for  at  least  six 
of  the  first  12.  and  at  least  10  of  the  first  18. 
years  of  his  submarine  ser^-lce  However.  If 
a  member  performs  the  prescribed  opera- 
tional submarine  duties  for  at  least  8  b\it 
le.sR  than  in  of  the  first  18  vears  of  his  sub- 
marine sen-ire,  he  Is  entitled  to  continuous 
monthly  submarine  duty  mrentlve  pav  for 
the  first  22  years  of  hl.s  service  i  as  computed 
under  section  205  of  this  title) 

"(4)  If  upon  completion  of  either  12  or  18 
years  of  submarine  service  It  Is  determined 
that  a  member  has  failed  to  perform  the 
minimum  prescribed  operational  submarine 
duty  requirements  durincr  the  prescribed 
periods  of  time,  his  entitlement  to  contin- 
uous monthly  submarine  dtity  Incentive  pay 
ceases  If  entitlement  to  continuous  monthlv 
submarine  duty  inrrn'lve  pay  ceases  upon 
completion  of  12  \ears  tf  submarine  service, 
entitlement  to  that  pay  mav  again  com- 
mence upon  completion  of  18  vears  of  sub- 
marine service  if  the  minimum  operational 
submarine  duty  requirements  have  been 
met.  and  such  pay  shall  continue  for  the 
period  of  time  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
this  section  However,  If  entitlement  to  con- 
tinuous monthly  submarine  dutv  inren'lve 
pay  ceases  in  the  ca.se  of  any  member  at  the 
completion  of  either  12  or  18  vears  of  sub- 
marine service  or  26  years  of  ser-.lce  i  as 
computed  under  section  205  of  this  title). 
such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  that  pay 
In  the  amount  set  forth  In  suhsectlon  (b) 
of  this  section  for  the  performance  of  sub- 
sequent operational  submarine  duty,  or  for 
the  performance  of  service  as  a  member  of 
a  submarine  operational  command  srafT.  If 
such  member's  duties  require  servlnp  on  a 
submarine  during  underway  operations 

"(5)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section    the 
term — 

"ENllSTfO  MEMBERS 


.e  d. 


meai^i 


'\fi.i    'Operailnna'.   s.:bn-i6 
duty — 

"(1;  while  attached  under  competent 
orders  to  a  submarine,  while  undergoing 
traaiing  prpjimmary  to  assignment  to  a  nu- 
clear-pov.ered  sub.a.anne.  while  undergoing 
rehabilitation  aner  assignment  to  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  qualified  m  submarines,  while  at- 
tached as  a  mem.ber  of  a  submarine  opera- 
tional command  staff  whose  duties  require 
serving  on  a  submarine  during  underwav 
operations — 

■ '  1 1  during  one  calendar  month  ;  48  hour? 
except  that  hours  served  underwav  in  exces.' 
of  48  as  a  member  of  a  submarine  opera- 
tional command  staff  during  anv  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  five  calendar  months 
and  not  already  used  to  quallfv  for  Incentive 
pay  may  be  applied  to  satlsfv  the  underwav 
time  requirements  for  the  current  month 

I II I  during  any  two  consecutive  calendar 
months  when  the  requirements  of  subclause 
III  of  this  clause  have  not  bepr.  .Tie*  Qf 
hours:  or 

"I  III)    during   any   three   consecutive   cal- 
endar months  when  the  requirements  of  sub- 
clause (III  of  this  clause  have  not  been  me- 
144  hours: 

■lil)  while  receiving  Instruction  to  prepare 
for  assignment  to  a  submarine  of  ad^ai-red 
design,  or 

(ill)  while  receiving  instruction  to  prepare 
for  a  position  of  Increased  responslblUtv  on  a 
submarine. 

I  B  1  "Submarine  service'  means  the  service 
performed,  under  regulations  prescribed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  a  member,  and 
the  years  of  submarine  service  are  computed 
beginning  with  the  efTective  date  of  the  Ini- 
tial order  to  perform  submarine  service 

■"(bl  A  member  who  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  thl<: 
section  is  entitled  to  monthlv  submarine 
duty  Incentive  pav  as  follows- 


"Pay  inde 


Years  of  service  computed  uDder  section  205 


2  Of  less        Over  2        0»er  3        Over  4        Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14 


0»ef  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22        Over  26 


1-9 

f-« 

t-7 

f-6 

E-5 

f-l 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 


ties 

165 
165 
115 
105 
60 
60 

ss 

5S 


tl6S 
165 
165 
125 
115 
70 
65 
65 
55 


S165 

165 
165 
130 
115 
75 
70 
65 
55 


1200 
185 
185 
160 
130 
125 
70 
65 
55 


J220 
200 
190 
170 
140 
130 
105 
65 
55 


J230 
220 
195 
180 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J235 
230 
205 
190 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


$245 
235 
220 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J255 
245 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J265 
245 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J265 
255 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J265 
255 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


1265 
255 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 


J265 
255 
230 
195 
145 
130 
65 
65 
55 
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""P>)r  trade 

0^ 

o-i» 

0^....::: 

os....::: 

o<„. 

03...: 

0-2 

0-1 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less        Over  2       0»er  3       Over  4        Over  6 


Overs     Over  10     Over  12     Over  14     Overl6     Owr  18     Over  20     Over  22 


Over  26 


(265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
270 
265 
175 
130 


J265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
270 
265 
175 
130 


J265 

265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
270 
265 
175 
130 


J265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
300 
290 
175 
130 


J265 
265 
265 
265 
44C 
440 
440 
440 
175 
■130 


$265 
265 
265 

265 
440 
440 
440 
440 
175 
130 


$265 
265 
265 

265 
440 
440 
440 
440 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
440 
440 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
440 
440 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
400 
440 
440 
440 
440 
265 
265 


$265 
2b5 
265 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
265 
265 


$265 
265 

265 
305 
305 
350 
350 
350 
265 
256 


$265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
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"P»y  ic«d* 


2  or  less        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4        Over  6 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22        Over  26 


*-4. 
«-3. 
*-2., 
*-l.. 


$175 
175 
175 
175 


$230 
230 

230 
230 


$230 

$230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

230 

$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


J265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265 
265 
265 
265 


$265  $265 

265  265 

265  285 

265  2€5 
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"(D  ( 11  An  offlrer  who  fails  nf  srlpr-tioii  f^r 
asslKnmenl  a-s  an  exerutlvf  oRlrcr  "r  r.ini- 
mandlnt?  omcer  uf  a  subtiiariiie  .r  who  de- 
rllnes  to  serve  In  either  such  position  may 
not  he  paid  submarine  duty  Incentive  pay 
except  for  perliKls  durtnK  which  the  ofBcer  Is 
servln«  on  a  submarine  during  underway 
operations. 

■  ili)  An  enlisted  menihcr  iiiiiv  i."'  :»<'  paid 
continuous  subuiarlne  duty  Incentive  pay 
while  serving  ashore  between  submarine  sea 
duty  assl^nnieu's  unless  the  member  has 
a  suttlrlent  period  of  enllslmenl  (Including 
any  extension  of  an  enlistment)  remaining 
to  be  reassigned  to  submarine  sea  duty. 

idi  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
('resident  and  to  the  extent  provided  for  by 
appropriations  when  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  who  Is  entitled  to  compensation 
under  s<srii,n  :>()6  of  this  title,  performs, 
under  orders  duty  on  a  submarine  during 
underway  operations,  he  Is  eligible  for  an  In- 
erMM*  In  such  compensation  equal  to  1/30 
flf  tto  monthly  incentive  pay  authorized  by 
Bubaectlon  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  by  a  member  of  a 
corresponding  grade  and  years  of  service  who 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay.  Such  a  member  Is 
eligible  for  the  Increase  for  each  day  served, 
for  as  long  as  he  Is  qualified  for  It.  during 
each  regular  period  of  appropriate  duty. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  before  January  1  each  year — 

"(1)   the  number    .f  pn;i-.*»'d  members  and 


ofRrers.  bv  pav  k'rade  whri  during  the  pre- 
'•ed;nv;  li.sia:  ;.fnr  liiiU  ii'  least  12  but  le.ss 
thivn  18  year.s  of  submarine  service  and  who 
were  entitled  to  continuous  monthly  sub- 
marine duty  incentive  pay  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section:  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  enlisted  members  and 
offlcers.  by  pay  grade,  who.  during  such  fiscal 
year,  had  at  least  18  years  of  submarine  serv- 
ice and  who  were  entitled  to  such  incentive 
pay. 

The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  each  such 
report  the  number  of  enlisted  members  and 
the  number  of  officers  In  each  category  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  number  of  such  <>!!;  its  who. 
during  the  fiscal  year  concernt<l  .m  rf  per- 
forming operational  submarine  duties,  who 
were  performing  submarine  command  staff 
duties,  and  who  were  not  performing  sub- 
marine duties  at  all.". 

|e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
301b  the  following  new  item: 

"301c.  Incentive  pay:  submarine  duty.". 

(f)  Section  308  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f|  as 
subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (e)  : 

"(e)  Any  period  of  enlistment  (Including 
any  extension  of  an  enlistment)  — 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


ll)    which   Is  incurred    :  .    u   ri.tmber  for 
the    purpose    of    contlnul:.^  ,  'allfy    for 

continuous  submarine  duty  incentive  pay 
under  section  301c  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  for  which  no  bonus  Is  otherwise  pay- 
able under  this  section, 

may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  considered  as  part 
of  an  Immediately  subsequent  term  of  re- 
enlistment,  or  as  part  of  an  immediately  sub- 
sequent voluntary  extension  of  an  enlist- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  the  member  for  a  bonus  under 
this  section  and  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  such  bonus  ". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

SPECIAL    PAY    FOR    CAREER    SEA    DtJTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  305a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  305a    Special  pay:  Career  sea  pay 

■(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  Is  also  entitled, 
while  on  sea  duty,  to  special  pay  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

■■(b)  The  monthly  rates  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  as 
follows: 


Years  o(  tea  duty 


"Ply  frad* 


1  or  Ltss       Over  1        Over  2       Over  3       Ovtr  4       Over  i       0«tr  6       Over  7       Over  >       Over  9      Over  10      Over  11       0v«r  12 


E-4 50  60  125  160  175  175  175  175  175  175  175  175  175 

E-5. 60  70  140  175  185  190  205  220  220  220  220  220  220 

E-« 125  135  170  190  210  215  225  235  245  255  255  255  255 

£-7 135  145  215  235  255  260  265  265  270  275  280  300  310 

E-« 165  180  225  255  265  270  280  285  290  300  310  310  310 

E-9 175  195  235  265  280  290  310  310  310  310  310  310  310 


"WARRANT  OfflCtRS 


"Piy  iradt 


w  i 
W  2 
W  3 
W-4 


Yean  ol  sea  dirty 

1  or 

lots 

Overl 

Ov«r2 

Ovtr  3 

Over  4 

Over  5 

Ovtr  6 

Ovtr  7 

Ovtr  8 

Ovtr  3 

Over  10 

Over  11 

Over  12 

130 

135 

140 

150 

170 

175 

200 

250 

270 

275 

280 

290 

300 

150 

150 

150 

150 

170 

260 

265 

265 

270 

275 

280 

290 

310 

150 

150 

150 

150 

170 

270 

280 

285 

290 

300 

310 

310 

310 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

170 

290 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

"COMMISSIONED  OFEICERS 


Years  of  sea 

duty 

"Pay  iradt 

Ovtr  3 

Ovtr  4 

OvtrS 

Over  6 

Ovtr  7 

OvtrS 

Ovtr  9 

Ovtr  10 

Ovtr  11 

Over  12 

0-1  > 

150 

160 

185 

190 

195 

205 

215 

225 

225 

240 

0-2  ■ „. 

150 

160 

185 

190 

195 

205 

215 

225 

225 

240 

0-3 _ 

150 

160 

185 

190 

195 

20S 

215 

22S 

225 

240 

0-4 

185 

190 

200 

205 

215 

215 

220 

225 

225 

240 

0-5 

225 

225 

225 

225 

230 

245 

2S0 

260 

265 

265 

0-6 

225 

230 

230 

240 

2S5 

265 

210 

290 

300 

310 

"■  Commiaiontd  officers  with  it  least  4  vr  of  active  service  as  enlisted  members  or  as  noncommissiorMd  warrant  ofdcefs. 


"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  .service 
who  Is  entitled  to  career  sea  pay  under  this 
section  who  has  served  36  consecutive 
months  of  sea  duty  Is  entitled  to  a  career 


sea  pay  premium  of  $100  a  month  for  the 
thirty-seventh  consecutive  month  and  each 
subsequent  consecutive  month  of  sea  duty 
served  by  such  member. 

■■(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 


term    sea  duty^  means  duty  performed  by  a 
member — 

'■(1 )  while  permanently  or  temporarily  as- 
signed to  a  ship,  ship-based  staff,  or  ship- 
based  aviation  unit  and  while  serving  on  a 
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ship  '..^e  p.-linarv  niLsbion  o.'  \*nic.'i  is  accom- 
p.;.'>hed  winle  underway,  or 

■■i2i  while  permaue.-.ily  or  -.emporarily  as- 
signed to  a  ship  or  ship-sa-sed  stall  and  while 
serving  on  a  ship  the  pr.mary  mission  o! 
which  is  normally  accomplished  while  in 
port,  but  only  during  a  period  that  the  ship 
Is  away  from  Its  homeport  for  30  consecu- 
tive days  or  more.  A  ship  Is  considered  away 
from  Its  homeport  for  purposes  of  clause  iBi 
of  the  first  sentence  when  it  Is  at  sea  or  m  a 
port  that  is  more  than  50  miles  from  Us 
homeport" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  special  pay 
payable  under  section  305a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  months  after  the  mon'h 
In  which  this  section  Is  enacted 

INCENTIVES  FOR   ENLISTED   MEMBERS  TO    EXTEND 
TOURS  OF  DUTY   OVERSEAS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■■j  314.  Special  pay:  qualified  enlisted  mem- 
bers extending  duty  at  designated 
locations  overseas 
'■(a)    Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — 
■■  (1 )  is  e;)tltled  to  basic  pay: 
■■(2)   has  a  specialty  that  Is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

■■(3)  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  (as  di- 
flned  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned)  at  a  lo- 
cation outside  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  deslgnfted 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  punoses 
of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  at  the  end  of  that  tour  of  duty  exe- 
cutes an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year; 
Is  entitled,  upon  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
providing  for  such  extension  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  to  special  pay  for  duty  per- 
formed during  the  period  of  the  extension  at 
a  rate  of  not  more  than  $50  per  month,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(b)  A  member  who  elects  to  receive  rest 
and  recuperative  absence  or  transportation 
at  Government  expense,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  under  section  705  of  title  10  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  special  pay  authorized  by  this 
section  for  the  period  of  extension  of  duty 
for  which  the  rest  and  recuperative  absence 
or  transportation  is  authorized". 

(2)   TTie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amendeo  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"314.  Special  pay:  qualified  enlisted  membe:s 
extending  duty   at   designated   loca- 
tion overseas" 
(b)  (1)  Chapter  40  cf  title  10.  United  States 
Code,    is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  705.  Rest    and    recuperative    absence    for 
qualified  enlisted  members  extend- 
ing   duly    at    designated    locations 
overseas 
■■(a)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — • 
■■(1)  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 
■■(2)   has  a  specialty  that  Is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

'■(3)  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  (as  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  regvilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned)  at  a  loca- 
tion outside  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  designated  by 


the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and 

"(4)  at  the  end  of  that  tour  of  duty  ex- 
ecutes an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year, 
may,  in  lieu  of  receiving  special  pay  under 
section  314  of  title  37  for  duty  performed  dur- 
ing such  extension  of  duty,  elect  to  receive 
one  of  the  benefits  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  Receipt  of  any  such  benefit  is  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  leave  or  transportation  to 
which  the  member  may  be  entitled 

"(b)  The  benefits  author!?ed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  are— 

■'(1)  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperative 
absence  for  not  more  than  :30  days:  or 

"i2l  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperative  ab- 
sence for  not  more  than  15  days  and  round- 
trip  transportation  at  Government  expense 
from  the  location  of  the  extended  tour  of 
duty  to  the  nearest  port  m  the  48  contiguous 
States  and  return 

■■(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  the  application  of  this 
section  will  not  adversely  affect  combat  or 
unit  readine.ss  ' 

(2)    The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following  new   item: 
■'705.  Rest     and     recuperative     ahsence     for 
qualified  enlisted  members  extending 
duty   at   designated    locations   over- 
seas". 

(c)(1)  Section  314  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a). 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
section  is  enacted  and  shall  apply  to  periods 
of  extended  duty  overseas  beginning  before, 
on.  or  after  such  date,  but  no  payment  may 
be  made  under  such  section  for  any  month 
before  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  section  Is 
enacted 

(2)  Section  705  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (b).  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
periods  of  extended  duty  overseas  beginning 
on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTETIS  IN  LTFU  OF 
ASSIGNED  QUARTERS  F  3R  TERTAIN  MEMBERS 
WITHOUT    DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  6.  (ai  The  second  sent  en,  e  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  403  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

[ii  oV  strikiiig  out  "'cAitrpt  as  pruvitied  by 
regulations  prescribed  under  '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '■subject  to  the  provisions  of"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commissioned  officer^^ 
and  ■■C-3"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'member'^  and  "F-e  ".  respectively 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  A  member  of  a  uniform  .service 
wlthotit  dependents  Is  not  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  while  he  is  on  field 
duty  unless  his  commanding  officer  certifies 
that  the  member  was  necessarily  required  to 
procure  quarters  at  his  expense 

■■(2)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
without  dependents  who  is  in  a  pay  grade 
below  pay  grade  E-7  is  not  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  while  he  is  on  sea 
duty  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  with- 
out dependents  who  is  in  a  pay  grade  above 
E-6  and  who  is  on  sea  duty  is  not  entitled 
to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters  while  the 
unit  to  which  he  is  a.ssigned  is  deployed  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  90  days. 


3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
duty  for  a  period  Of  leas  than  three  months 
!s  not  considered  to  be  field  dutv  o'  sea 
duty.^^. 

(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  •■(!)■■  after  the  subsection 
designation  "iU":  and 

(2 1  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'■(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  deny 
the  right  to  make  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (b|  of  this  section  if  he  determines  that 
the  exercise  of  such  an  election  would  ad- 
versely affect  military  discipline  or  military 
readiness". 

I  d  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  only  apply  to  payment  of  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  for  months  after  Septem- 
ber 1980 

CHARGES  FOR  PARKING  FACILITIES  FOR  HOUSE 
TRAILERS    AND    MOBILE    HOMES 

Set,  7  Section  403  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(k)  Parking  facilities  (including  utility 
connections)  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  for  house  trailers  and  mobile 
homes  not  owned  by  the  Government  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  quarters  for  the  pur- 
jxises  of  this  section  or  any  other  pro\-ision 
of  law  Any  fee  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  such  a  facility  shall  be 
established  in  an  am.ount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  services,  and  utili- 
ties and  to  amortize  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  facility  over  the  15-year  period 
beginning  with  the  completion  of  such 
construction  '■. 

PERMANENT  AUTHORITY  FOR  SUBSISTENCE  AL- 
LOV^•ANCES  FOR  MFMBERS  OP  MARINE  CORPS 
OFFICER    CANDIDATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec  8  Section  209(d)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  members  of  precom- 
missioning  programs   is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '■(!)■■  after  the  sub- 
section designation  "(bi^^:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph    (2) 

REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  WAIVE  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  THE  ENLISTMENT  AND 
INDUC-riON  OF  PERSONS  INTO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Sec.  9  Section  520  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

fl)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  deslg- 
ualiuii     lai    :  ana 

(2|   by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

ACCRUED    LEAVT 

Sec  10  Section  701(f)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  is  ■'.mended  by  inserting  "or  a 
member  assigned  to  a  deployable  ship 
mobile  unit,  or  to  other  duty  designated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section. '■  after  ■'title  37". 

REVISION  ON  DEFINITION  OF  "REGULAR  COM- 
PENSATION "  AND  "REGULAR  MILITARY  COM- 
PENSATION    (RMn" 

Sec.  11.  Paragraph  (251  of  section  101  cf 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ■'(  including  any  variable  housing 
allowance  or  station  housing  allow  ancei" 
after  "basic  allowance  for  quarters' 

TERMS  OF  OFFICE  OF  JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (  OURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS:  APPLICA- 
TION OF  THE  ETHICS  IN  GO\ERNMENT  ACT  OF 
19T8  TO  THE  JUDGES  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  SUCH 
COURT 

Se;.  12  (a)  Section  867(ai(l)  (article  67 
(a)(1))  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  strlkins  out  the  third  sentence 
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lb)  The  term  of  office  of  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
serving  on  such  court  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  (  1 )  on 
the  date  the  term  of  such  Judge  would  have 
expired  under  the  law  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  or  (2)  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  judge  took 
ofnce  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military    Appeals,    whichever    is   later 

(c>  Section  308  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovern- 
ment  Act  of  1978  (28  USC.  App.  308)  Is 
amended — 

f  1 )  by  Inserting  "United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals:"  In  paragraph  (9)  after 
:ax  Court;",  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  "or  of  the  Tax  Court"  in 
paragraph  ilOl  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  of  the  Tax  Court,  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals". 

TERMS    or   CERTAIN    MEMBCR.S    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 

visrroRs  to  the  service  academies 

Sec  13  (a)  SJCtlon  4355(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"|b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  except  'hat 
any  meml)er  whose  term  of  office  has  expired 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  Is 
appointed.  The  President  shall  designate  two 
persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  members 
whose  terms  expire  that  year   ' 

(b)  Section  6968(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■|b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  except  that 
any  member  whose  term  of  office  has  expired 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  l.s 
appointed.  The  President  shall  designate  two 
persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  members 
whose  term.s  expire  that  year  ". 

IC)  Section  9355ibi  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  except  that 
any  member  whose  term  of  office  has  expired 
.shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  Is 
appointed  The  President  shall  designate  two 
persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  memt>ers 
whose  terms  expire  that  year  ". 

Mr.  xVUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Military 
I'  IV  and  Benefits  Allowances  Act  of  1980, 
H  R.  7626.  al.so  referred  to  as  the  Pair 
Benefit  Act,  will  significantly  increase 
the  rates  of  sea  pay.  submarine  pay.  and 
nuclear  officer  pay  and  make  other 
changes  to  current  law  with  respect  to 
militarj-  personnel 

H  R  7626  passed  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  15.  1980.  The 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  September  26.  1980 
and  the  administration  submitted  new- 
proposals  on  sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and 
nuclear  officer  pay  on  November  4  The 
subcommittee  unanimously  approved,  on 
November  19.  a  modified  amendment 
that  I  sponsored  alontj  with  Senators 
Jepsen.  Exon,  Warner,  and  Cohen. 

ENLISTED    SEA     PAY 

The  purpose  of  sea  pay  is  to  provide  a 
special  payment  to  personnel  serving  on 
sea  duty  in  recognition  of  the  greater 
than  normal  rigors  of  duty  at  sea.  In- 
creasing sea  pay  is  a  way  to  specifically 
target  manpower  dollars  in  an  efficient 
way  to  improve  Navy  retention  problems 


This  committee  approved  changes  m 
enlisted  sea  pay  rates  in  1978  as  part  of 
our  recommendations  on  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  bill  Those  recom- 
mendations, which  were  enacted  into 
law.  were  the  first  changes  in  sea  pay 
since  1949  The  Congress  also  approved 
a  15-percent  increase  in  sea  pay  rates 
earlier  this  year  as  part  of  the  so-called 
Warner-Nunn  amendment. 

There  are  three  important  aspects  to 
the  committee's  recommendations  on  sea 
pay.  First,  sea  pay  rates  are  sutjstantially 
increased.  Second,  the  amoiuit  of  sea  pay 
will  depend  on  grade  and  years  of  service 
at  sea  Third,  there  is  a  premium  of  $100 
per  month  to  those  personnel  who  have 
spent  3  or  more  con.secutive  years  at 
sea.  that  is  with  no  intervening  shore 
assignment. 

orncER  scA  pat 
The  committee  amendment  includes 
the  reinstitution  of  career  sea  pay  for 
officers  Historically,  sea  pay  has  been 
most  often  applied  as  a  differential  pay 
for  officers  From  1835  to  1908,  Navy 
officers  at  sea  were  paid  more  than  Navy 
officers  on  other  assignments  However, 
the  concept  was  that  a  Navy  officer  wa.s 
not  performing  full  duties  if  he  was  not 
at  sea  It  was  only  while  on  sea  duty  that 
a  Navy  officer  was  paid  comparably  to  an 
Army  officer. 

In  1908,  this  distinction  was  changed, 
and  all  Navy  officers  were  paid  solely  on 
the  basis  of  grade  and  service.  In  addi- 
tion, those  at  sea  were  paid  an  additional 
10  percent  over  their  base  pay  while  per- 
forming sea  duty. 

In  1949.  Congress  eliminated  .sea  duty 
pay  for  officers  based  on  the  argument 
that  sea  duty  was  normal  service  for 
Navy  officers  and  did  not  deserve  extra 
pay. 

The  committee  now  recommends  that 
officer  sea  pay  be  reinstituted  because  of 
the  arduous  duty  involved  in  long  de- 
ployments and  because  of  retention 
problems  among  Navy  officers  In  certain 
skills  Monthly  rates  of  sea  pay  would 
range  from  $130  to  $310  and  would  be 
paid  to  officers  in  grade  0-3  <  lieutenant  i 
through  0-6  i captain)  based  on  grade 
and  cumulative  years  of  service  at  sea — 
the  same  structure  as  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Junior  officers  who  previously 
served  as  enlisted  personnel  would  also 
be  paid  sea  pay  rates  based  on  grade  and 
cumulative  years  of  service  at  sea. 

SUBMARINE    INCENTtVE    PAY    roR    OmcmS 
AND    ENLISTED    PERSONNEL 

Special  pay  for  submarine  duty  also 
has  a  long  historv.  The  Nation's  first 
submarine  was  commissioned  in  1900 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  special  pay  of  $5 
per  month  plus  $1  a  day  for  any  day  the 
submarine  spent  submerged  was 
authorized. 

The  current  rates  of  submarine  pay 
were  last  changed  in  1955  and  range 
from  $50  per  month  for  an  E-1  to  $245 
per  month  for  a  senior  captain. 

The  Navy's  critical  shortage  of  nuclear 
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buomanne  officers  js  one  of  the  most 
serious  per,,onnel  problems  m  the  mili- 
tary. From  fiscal  year  1976  to  fiscal  year 
1979.  the  Navy  was  only  able  to  access 
1.750  ne*  officers  compared  to  its  goal 
of  2.496.  about  70  percent.  These  short- 
ages place  increasing  operational  respon- 
sibihty  on  the  nuclear  submanne  officers 
who  are  in  the  service  with  long  tours  at 
sea  and  in  some  cases,  with  back-to-back 
sea  duty  assignmenL^;  At  the  same  time 
these  well-trained  nuclear  officers  are 
very  attracted  to  the  growing  civilian 
nuclear  power  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  Navy's  inabiiltv  to 
access  enough  officers  which  then  results 
m  extra  demands  on  current  officers,  re- 
tention IS  a  serious  problem.  For  the  past 
3  years  nuclear  officer  retention  has 
averaged  38  percent  and  is  predicted  to 
decrease  to  28  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 

Similarly,  the  submarine-enlisted  com- 
munity suffers  from  a  large  shortfall  in 
senior  grade  petty  officers,  and  there  is  a 
requirement  for  a  significantly  large  per- 
centage of  the  submarine  enlisted  crew 
to  be  senior  petty  officers. 

The  committee  recommendation  in- 
cludes approval  of  the  new  submarine 
duty  pay  rates  proposed  bv  the  admin- 
istration and  the  recommendation  that 
the  submarine  duty  pay  for  officers  be 
converted  to  an  incentive  pay  that  is 
similar  to  flight  pay.  A  submanne  officer 
will  be  continuously  eligible  for  the  in- 
centive pay.  provided  .specified  amounts 
of  operational  submarine  duty  are  accu- 
mulated. As  long  as  he  meets  those  oper- 
ational requirements,  he  will  receive  the 
submarine  incentive  pay.  even  when  as- 
signed to  shore  duty. 

The  administration's  propo.sal  did  not 
recommend  converting  enlisted  subma- 
rine pay  into  a  similar  incentive  pay  The 
committee  amendment  would  pay  en- 
listed submarine  pay  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  officers— that  \r,  a.s  an  Incentive 
pay.  which  the  enlisted  member  will  re- 
ceive whether  or  not  he  is  assigned  to  the 
submarine  as  long  as  he  meets  specific 
operational  requirements. 

The  Navv's  submarine  community  is 
not  that  large.  It  represents  about  5  or  6 
percent  of  Naval  personnel  The  expan- 
sion of  submarine  duty  pay  to  an  incen- 
tive pay  to  include  those  years  spent  on 
^horc  duty  will  increase  the  attractive- 
ne.ss  of  the  submarine  career  path,  which 
will  continue  to  remain  dominated  by 
sea  duty  and  should  increase  retention 

Nl'CLEAR    OrriCER    SPECIAL    PAYS 

I  have  previously  outlined  the  serious 
problems  in  attracting  and  retaining  nu- 
clear officers  In  1976.  Congress  enacted 
accession  and  continuation  bonuses  for 
these  officers.  The  committee  amendment 
includes  approval  of  the  administration  s 
recommendation  to  increase  the  acces- 
sion bonus  from  $3,000  to  S6.000.  to  In- 
crease the  continuation  bonus  paid  in 
return  for  an  additional  4  years  of  obli- 
gated service  from  a  total  of  $20,000  to 
a  total  of  $28,000.  and  an  increase  in  the 
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annual  ini-ent;ve  bonu.'.  paid  each  year  to 
those  w.ho  remain  on  iictive  duty  but  do 
not  obliKate  then-:sclve.s  for  4  additional 
years  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  The  full 
Armed  Services  Committee  unanimously 
approved  those  recommendations  on 
December  2,  1980. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  also  includes  several  other 
f.-r.ailtT  provisions: 

.\  !.e\v  overseas  extension  pay  of  up  to 
$50  pt»r  month  for  personnel  in  certain 
skills  who  extend  duties  at  dLjif;iiate<:i 
locations  overseas  to  12  months.  Alterna- 
tively, a  member  could  choo.sc  additional 
periods  of  rest  and  recuperation  in  lieu 
of  pay ; 

An  authorization  for  senior  enlisted 
and  certain  officer  isersonnel  without  de- 
pendents to  live  ofT  post  and  receive  a 
basic  allowance  for  quarters: 

A  provision  to  allow  the  Service  Secre- 
tary to  extend  the  benefit  of  accumu- 
lating leave  to  members  on  ships  or  other 
locations  on  long  deploymenu";: 

A  provision  to  continue  the  present 
practice  of  basing  charges  for  house 
trailer  parking  pads  on  DODs  cost  of 
construction  or  maintenance: 

A  permanent  extension  of  the  Marine 
Corps  platoon  leader  class  program: 

A  change  in  the  definition  of  regular- 
military  compensation  in  law  to  include 
the  new  variable  housing  allowance  and 
overseas  station  housing  allowance.  This 
will  not  affect  the  pay  anyone  receives: 

An  amendment  to  section  302  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  authorization  bill  with 
regard  to  the  procedures  for  waiving  re- 
strictions on  the  enlistment  of  persons 
who  score  below  a  certain  level  on  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  test.  The 
amendment  deletes  the  provision  on  the 
waiver  and  the  two-House  concurrence 
approving  the  waiver; 

A  provision  to  allow  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors at  the  Service  Academies  to  .serve 
until  their  successors  are  appointed:  and 

A  provision  to  allow  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  serve  15 
years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment 
and  to  allow  present  judges  to  serve  for  10 
years. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  H.R    7626 

This  bill  will  cost  SI 30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $1  billion  in  1982  and  fu- 
ture years.  The  total  cost  from  fiscal  year 
1981  to  fiscal  year  1985  is  $847  million — 


mo.st  of  which  IS  accounted  for  by  the 
.:'.(  r^a.se  m  sea  pay 

Mr  President.  Ix-cause  this  .session  of 
Conpre.ss  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
there  is  no  time  for  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  ^hl.^  bill.  In  a  spirit  of  con:- 
promise  we  have  worked  with  the  House 
committee  since  the  Senate  version  was 
reported 

The  amendment  I  recommend  includes 
three  changes  on  substantive  matters  re- 
flecting our  discu-ssions  with  cur  House 
ruileagues: 

Expanding  the  optional  BAQ  provision 
to  all  officers  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  readiness  and 
discipline  requires  officers  or  senior  en- 
listed men  to  live  on  base: 

Deleting  .sea  pay  for  officers  with  les.s 
than  3  years  sea  duty; 

Deleting  the  requirement  for  the  Serv- 
.1  c  Secretary  to  aetermme  the  impact  on 
:he  number  of  aependents  overseas  of  the 
nonmonetary  incentives  authorized  as 
part  of  the  new  overseas  extension  pay: 
and 

A  restructuring  of  sea  pay  rates  for 
junior  officers. 

INCREASES  IN   PAY   DURING   THE   SECOND  SESSION 
OF  THE  96TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  during  1980.  m  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Congress  has  enacted  32 
separate  amendments  which  change  mil- 
itary compensation  and  other  benefits. 
This  bill.  H  R  -626.  and  H.R.  3351,  deaJ- 
ing  with  CHAMPUS  rates  will  bring  the 
total  number  of  pay  amendments  to  39. 
with  a  total  cost  of  $5  1  bilhon  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $29.9  billion  over  5  years. 
These  items  will  increa.se  military  per- 
sonnel costs  in  the  defense  budget  by 
about  15  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981.  I 
ask  that  a  list  of  these  various  items  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  largest  cost  item  is  the  11.7-per- 
cent pay  raise— S3  2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $19.1  billion  over  5  years.  The 
extension  and  increases  m  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonuses,  the  new  vari- 
able housing  allowance,  and  the  in- 
creased mileage  reimbursement  for  per- 
manent change  of  station  moves,  will 
each  cost  over  SI  billion  in  the  next  5 
years.  There  are  a  wide  range  of  benefit 
changes  from  adding  well-baby  care  un- 
der CHAMPUS  to  increases  in  survivor 
benefits. 

Not  all  military  persoiinel  will  receive 
increases  as  a  result  of  each  it^-.m.  AV. 

txhibit  1 


military  personnel  will  receive  an  117- 
percent  increase  even  if  thev  hve  m  bar- 
racks, receive  no  other  special  pay.  and 
do  not  move.  Pilots  who  do  receive  other 
pays  surn  as  a  variable  housing  allow- 
ance could  receive  increases  of  over  60 
percent. 

Regular  military  comper^sation 
RMC — the  usual  measure  for  pay — 
includes  four  items;  Basic  pay.  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence,  basic  allowance 
for  quarters,  and  the  tax  advantage  from 
the  tax-free  allowances.  RMC  for  fiscal 
year  1980  increased  over  a  year  ago  from 
.3  percent  'for  3-  and  4-star  generals  to 
1"  percent  for  first  heutenants  ■  In 
most  grades.  RMC  increased  by  13  to 
14  percent  reflecting  the  11, 7-percent 
pay  rsLse.  the  10-percent  additional  in- 
crease m  the  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence, and  the  tax  advantage  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
rerular  military  compensation  by  grace 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  t.he  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1 

Mr  XUNN,  Mr  President  the  new 
variable  housing  allowance  is  not  m- 
c'luded  m  RMC  and  as  :mpjement.ec  bv 
DOD.  this  new  allowance  will  cost  $,'1.50 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981 — about  the 
same  cost  as  a  2-percent  across-the- 
board  pay  increase  An  estimated  98  per- 
cent of  all  military  personnel  living 
off  post  will  receive  a  variable  housing 
allowance 

Mr.  President.  :  hope  all  Senators  will 
review  these  significant  changes  'ha; 
have  been  made  to  military  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  This  Congress  hac 
done  much  to  address  the  need  for  in- 
creased military  pay  and  to  tarpet  in- 
creases toward  critical  skill  areas  hke 
pilots,  doctors.  nuclear  submanne 
officers,  and  naval  personnel  at  sea  But 
having  accomphshed  this,  we  car^not 
assume  that  these  changes  or  future  in- 
creases in  pay  will  solve  the  increasing 
problems  in  military  manpower  Ade- 
quate levels  of  pav  are  neces.=;ary  but  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  enough  youne 
people  of  high  talent  for  military  ser^-ice 
Current  -All-Volunteer  Force  policies  do 
not  provide  the  patriotic  incentives  or 
the  attitude  of  necessary  service  to 
country  that  are  needed.  Military  man- 
power problem.s  must  remain  as  a  high 
priority  for  Congress  and  the  American 
;>eople 


Regular  military  compensation 


Grade 


1979 


1380 


O-IO  Central/admiral. 

0-9  Lieutenant  general/vice  admiral. 

0-D  Maiot  general  fear  admiral 

0-7  Brig  Geneial/rear  admiral 

0-*  Colonel  captain 

0-5  Lieutenant  colonel.'commander... 

0-4  Maioi.lieutenant  commandef 

0-3  Capliin  lieutenant 

0-2  1st  lieutenant  (junior  grade).."! 

0-1  2d  lieutenantyensign 


62.966 
62, 930 
59.940 
53, 024 
43.962 
35.847 
29.609 
24.858 
19,  711 
14,291 


64,660 
64,632 
64.614 
60,051 
49,788 
40,517 
33,458 
28,  115 
22,417 
16,708 


Regular  militarj  compensation 


Grade 


1979 


1380 


E-9  Sergeant  major/master  chief  petty  ofRcer 

£-8  1st  sergeant 'senior  chiel  petty  officer 

£-7  Sergeant  1st  class  chief  petty  officer 

f  -6  StaH  se^ge^nt  petty  office'  1st  class 

E-5  Sergeant  pen»  officer  2d  class 

E-4  Corporal  pett»  officer  3d  class "" 

E-3  Priiiste  1st  class  seaman 

E-2  Priirate'seaman  apprentice 

E-1  Private/seaman  recruit 


24,320 

27,587 

20,667 

23.403 

17,848 

20.  163 

15, 155 

17.151 

12.837 

14.480 

10,932 

12.  449 

9  706 

11.060 

9.016 

10,  243 

8,276 

9,399 

VOL 
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CONGRFSSIONA I.  RICORD  —  SENATE 

MILITARY  PAY,  ALLOWANCE.  AND  BLNEFITS  CHANGtS  DURING  I9«0 
(Coits  in  miUioni  ol  dollaft  o<  outUys) 


December  4,  1980 


Fiscal  yur— 


IWl 


1982 


19«3 


1984 


19Sb 


Told  S- 
year  costs 


A.  Amendments  in  fiscal  ya«  1981  tu- 

Itwii^ation  bill 

1.  11.7  (W'cenlpav  raise' 3.194 

2.  Incfease  and  2-yr.  eitension  of 

enlistment/ieonlnlmenl        bo- 
nuses tor  active  seivice ..         42S 

J.  tnciease  in  maximuni  per  diem 
allowance  from  }]!i  to  iSO  and 
tinm  J50  to  I'S  in  hijh  cost 
areas  .    . -  143 

4.  PiloUunlinuation  bonus' 100 

5.  C^v^MPUS    increases    tor    well- 

baby  :ai«  and  handicapped  de- 
pendent caie _    .    . ,  16 

6.  Incieaie  in  allowance  for  moving 

a  house  trailer    .  12 

'    family   separation  allowance  for 

E  4  and  below 12 

8.  Active  duty  educational  assist- 
ance test  program __    ,   .  8 

9-  f  itension  of  enlistment  and  reen- 
ifslment  bonuses  for  the  Select- 
ed Reserve.  .  58 

10.  Selective  Reserve  affiliation  bonus.  28 

11.  Eitends  educational  assistance  to 

Selected  Reserve  and  increases 
maximum  Irom  12.000  to  ta.OOO.  3 

12.  Individual  Ready  Reserve  enlist- 

menl/reenhstmenl  bonus 10 

13.  Eitension  ol  Marine  Corps  PIC 

program.  _ 1 

14.  Denial  of  veterans  benefrts  to 

those  who  tail  to  complete  2 

years   service —4 

Subtotal  -   Authoriiation 
bill.. 4,006 

B.  Nunn/Warner  amendments  and  other 

changes  in  H.R.  5168 

15.  Vaiiable  housing  allowance*...        550 

16.  Increase   PCS  mileage   reim- 

bursement tiom  10  to  18>i 

cents 174 

17.  10   percent  increase  in  sub- 

sistence allowance 152 

18.  Increase  Might  pay  25  percent.  53 

19.  Increase  sea  pay     .  5 

20.  Provide  new  officer  pay  scales 

for  WO's  and  save  pay  lor 

former  WO  and  enlisted    ...  <•) 

21.  Advance  pay  upon  registration 

of  an  allotment 

22.  Provide    20-year     retirement 

for  enlisted  reseivlits 3 

Subtotal— Nunn/Warmr 

C.  Changes  in  doctor's  pay  bill 

23.  Increase  in  DOD  medical  pay  . 
Offsetting  savings 

?4.  Increase  in  PHS  meilujl  pay.. 

Subtotal — dKtor  s  pay 2S 


3. 510      3, 816      4,  136      4.  «46 


609 


146 
129 


ISO 

140 


153 
152 


156 
163 


19. 102 
1.806 


748 
684 


17 

18 

19 

20 

90 

14 

15 

16 

17 

74 

12 

12 

12 

12 

60 

27 

20 

7 

10 

72 

62 

72 
28  .. 

75 

tl 

348 
56 

b 

8 

11 

10 

38 

2 
1 

2 

2 

16 

2 

-12 


-17       -21       -24 


-78 


4,523      5,312      4,566      4,891 


22,298 


601 


191 


655 


207 


711 


224 


770 


242 


3,287 


1.038 


66 

181 

196 

213 

908 

53 

53 

53 

53 

265 

3 

3 

3 

3 

17 

(') 


(') 


10 


(•) 


0) 


27 


937 

1,018 

1,104 

1,194 

1,289 

5,542 

39 
-15 

4 

67 

-28 

7 

88 

-42 

8 

106 

-59 

9 

127 

-83 

10 

427 

-227 

3* 

54 


238 


fiscal  year— 
1981        1982    ^983        1984        ^  „I?^^ 

0.  IrKreases  in  Survivor  Benefi  Act; 

25.  SBP  changes  (retired  pay) 36  55  7S  96  120  382 

E.  Changes  in  omnibus  personnel  bill 

(H.R.  5766) 

26.  Quarters    reimbursement    on 

sea  duty 9  ...  « 

27.  Benefits  for  National  Guards-  

men  on  full-time  active  duty.  6  9  12  15  19  ci 

28.  Increase    in    ROIC    tcholai- 

«hip»» 1  4  6  7  J  K 

29.  Requirement  for  Government 

reimbursement   tor   failure 

to  serve —1  —1  -1  -1  _i  .5 

30.  Funding  lor  Soldiers  and  Air- 

men's Home IS  19  21  22  80 

Subtotal  -H.R.  5766 15  30  M  42  48  Ul 

F.  Compensation  amendment  included 

in  0OPMA(S.  1918): 

31.  Payment  of  subsistence  allow- 

ances to  enlisted  members 

on  TOY 2  43  46  49  bl  191 

32.  In  areas  in  othcer  severance 

pay 3  21  21  21  21  87 

Subtot»l-S.  1918  5  64  67  70  72  278 

G.  Changes  in  Military  Pay  and  Allow- 

ances Benelit  Act  (H.R.  7626) 

33.  Increased  submarine  pay 16  21  21  21  21  98 

34.  Increased  nuclear  officer  bo- 

nuses     3  8  8  8  8  34 

35.  Increased  sea  pay 100  149  151  153         154  7I1( 

36.  Pay    for    voluntary    overecis 

eitension -22  3  3  3  3  -6 

37.  Optional  BAQ  to  sin|l«  per- 

sonnel...  ..   33  36  40  44  47  2W 

38.  Marine  Corps  PLC 0  0  111  i 

Subtotal    H.R.  7S2S 130         217  224         230         234  1,035 

H.  Changes    in    CHAMPUS    outpatient 
rates  (H.R.  3351): 

39.  Authorizing  CHAMPUS  inpa- 

tient  rates  for   ambulatory 

surgery —.2         —.3         —.4         —.5        —.6  —2.0 

Total — Compensatron       amend- 
ments enK  led : 

Active  duly  pay  and  benefits...  4,757  5.505  5,347  5,713  6,131  27,450 

Reserve  pay  and  benefits 406  412  486  498  535  2,337 

Retired  pay 39  59  80  103  128  409 

Other -45  -23  -41  -60  -86  -275 

Total  enacted „..     5,157      5,953      5,872      6,254      6.708         29,921 


■  Costs  based  on  CBO  estimate  of  total  cost  of  pay  raise  without  alisorption.  The  Presrdent's 
January  1981  budget  estimated  that  }846  million  (40  peicent)  ol  the  proposed  7.4  percent  pay 
rarse  would  be  absorbed,  that  is.  otfset  by  othe'  .-eductions  and  efficiencies. 

'  The  pilot  continuation  bonus  authoii^ed  up  to  4  months  basic  pay  lor  eKh  year  ol  continued 
service  between  6  and  18  years  of  service.  ''.BO  has  estimated  the  potential  cost  at  S249  million 
in  1981.  The  DOD  has  stated  the  cost  in  1981  will  be  VO  million  since  the  bonuses  would  beoifeied 


to  Navy  pilots.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  estimated  the  fiscal  year  1981  costs  at 
UOO  million.  Fiscal  years  1982-85  costs  are  estimated  by  CBO  based  on  DOO  plans. 

>  Based  on  000  press  release  of  OcL  15.  1980. 
•  Less  than  SIOO.OOO. 

>  CBO  estimate  is  based  on  DOD  plans  to  increase  ROTC  scholarships  by  2.000.  rather  than  5,500 
authorized  m  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendmrnt  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  it  seems 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  desires 
recognition  before  we  get  to  a  final  vote 
on  H  R.  76'26 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  i.s  the  sea  pay  bill 
which  proviile.s  .some  extra  incentives  to 
keep  our  .sailor.s  aboard  ship. 

Have  I  I'orrectlv  uleiitified  the  measure 
that  Is  the  IH•!ulln^i  bu.siness  of  the  Sen- 
ate ■" 

Mr  jf:psf:.N'  That  is  accurate,  so  far 
a.s  It  noe.s, 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  wish  to  make  a 
couple  of  ob.servatioiis 

First.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  anil  the  others  who  have  brought 


this  message  before  us  tonight.  I  believe 
that  enactment  of  this  measure  is  worthy 
and  in  fact  is  essential. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  CNO  have  been 
forced  to  beach  ships  of  the  Navy  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  enough  sailors  to 
keep  them  operating  That  would  be  a 
horrendous  situation  if  we  had  a  large 
Navy.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  warships  which  the  United  States 
has  that  it  potentially  could  put  to  sea 
has  declined  by  more  than  half  in  recent 
years. 

This  trend  has  occurred  in  the  face  of 
an  enormous  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
navy  and  at  a  time  when  this  country 
IS  increasingly  dependent  on  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  for  our  economic 
well-being  and  for  our  national  security. 


So  there  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
do  something  to  increa.se  the  desirability 
of  service  on  our  Nation  .s  ships. 

I  compliment  the  .sponsors  of  this 
measure  for  their  efforts 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators the  need  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  pay  scales  of  all  militarv'  and 
naval  personnel. 

As  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunacai  and  others  will 
recall,  we  have  talked  over  and  over 
again  in  this  Chamber  about  the  need  to 
increase  the  general  i)ay  level  ot  the  Nit- 
tion's  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen  While 
passage  of  this  sea  pay  bill  is  worthy  and 
is  a  constructive  step,  it  does  not  to  any 
degree— at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado— lessen  the  need 
for  an  across-the-board  pay  increase. 


UMI 
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This  Nations  uniformed  personnel  are 
paid  at  a  shixKuiKly  low  levei  During 
the  last  6  years,  the  real  pay^that  is, 
the  after-inllation  pay — of  the  Nation's 
military  p>ersonnel  has  fallen  by  more 
than  20  percent  We  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  seamen,  even  a  skilled  technician 
aboard  ship,  working  100  hours  a  week 
and  drawing  for  that  a  lower  paycheck 
than  his  civilian  counterpart  might  earn 
[or  working  m  a  fast-food  outlet.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  it  is  harder  for  us  to 
get  qualified  people  to  go  to  .sea,  to  go 
into  the  Army,  and  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion in  the  traditional  uniformed  .serv- 
ices? 

Mr  President,  the  reason  why  I  speak 
about  this  at  this  time  is  to  expres.s  my 
approval  of  this  bill  and  my  belief  that, 
early  next  year,  we  mu.st  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote  a  compre- 
hensive pay  package  lor  the  Nation's 
military  personnel,  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill  which  Seiiator  Macnuson  and  I.  to- 
gether with  about  two  dozen  fellow  Sen- 
ators, have  proposed  in  the  pa.st.  which 
has  been  very  nearly  adopted  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions — and  which,  in  fact,  was 
pwtially  implemented  by  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
iu.s  thoughts  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
his  plan,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  to  hold  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  to  look  expeditiously  into  the 
pay  question 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  assure 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, that  we  are  going  to  hold  hearings 
and  we  are  going  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive look  and  approach  with  re.ssctt  to 
this  matter. 

I  also  suggest,  with  respect  to  his 
words,  which  have  been  ably  stated  and 
well-spoken,  that  we  have  something 
besides  pay.  mat  we  have  other  problems 
in  connection  with  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  In  this  country.  You  can  buy 
head  power  and  hand  power,  but  you 
cannot  purchase  heart  power. 

We  liave  something  that  reullv  needs 
looking  into,  and  we  intend  to  do  that. 
I  look  forward  to  workmt;  with  and 
expecting  the  counsel  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  which  he  al- 
ways brings  to  bear  on  everything  he 
takes  to  task. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  must  say  that 
I  am  heartened  by  his  ;ict  of  interest  m 
this  i.ssue.  because  he  certainlv  is  in  a 
position — and  he  has  the  exijertise  and 
the  knowledge— to  bring  efforts  to  bear 
on  this  problem  and  to  reach  a  solution. 

I  share  his  feelings  that  there  are 
many  factors  with  respect  to  our  military 
personnel   Pay  is  only  one 

However,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  all  other  Senators  that  it  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  prestige  and  t!ie 
standing  and  the  morale  of  military  per- 
sonnel when  we  say  to  them,  implicitly. 
that  we  hold  them  in  such  low  esteem 
while  everybody  cLsc  in  our  society  is  get- 
ting a  pay  raise  and  they  do  not  That  is 
the  message  Congress  has  sent  to  our 
military  personnel  year  after  vear. 


I  am  pleased  that  during  1980,  ■with  the 
iielp  and  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  otner.s.  we  have  been  able  to 
yet  a  partial  increase  and  a  partial  catch- 
up that  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  sure  that  more  than  just  the 
money  involved  is  the  message  that  has 
tione  out  across  the  world  to  our  service 
j;ersonnel.  that  somebody  cares,  that 
Congress  is  paying  attention,  that  Con- 
t^pess  highly  values  and  esteems  the  serv- 
,rcs  perlormed  by  our  military  personnel. 
I'or  that,  more  tlian  just  the  money,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, tlie  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator 
from  Ha'Aaii,  and  the  others  who  have 
provided  leadership  m  this  effort, 

.Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President,  I 
join  tne  Senator  from  Colorado  in  hLs 
rc^uc-t  for  an  early  hearing  on  a  more 
cumprehensive  bill;  and  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  in  commencing  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  tiie  Senator  from 
Georgia  lor  bringing  the  pending  meas- 
ure before  tlic  Senate. 

While  this  IS  not  fully  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  I  had  expected, 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  do 
hope  that,  in  the  next  Congress,  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  bills  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  to  make  the  military  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  proud  of  them- 
selves, proud  to  be  serving  m  the  uniform 
of  Uncle  Sam.  and  that  they  will  not  need 
to  rely  on  food  stamps  to  make  a  living. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSK.N.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  remarks.  There  is  obvious 
bipartLsan  concern.  We  will  look  forward 
to  some  real  work  on  this  next  year. 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  Presiacnt.  I  have  been 
listening  wiih  keen  interest  to  the  sounds 
of  alarm  Uial  I  continue  to  hear  m  on 
the  Chamber,  Irom  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  wish  to  a.ssure  botii  of  my  colleagues 
and  my  friends  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Ser\ices  Committee  and  of  the 
Manpower  Personnel  Subcommittee  of 
tliat  importan'.  committee  that  despite 
their  fears.  I  think  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  including  Senator 
Jepsen  from  Iowa,  and  myself,  and  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  and  many  others,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  situation  that  exists  I  think 
It  will  be  well  once  again  for  them  to 
express  the  appreciation  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  having  full  recogni- 
tion of  so.me  of  the  concerns  as  they 
have  had. 

It  jast  so  happens  that  m  the  last  year 
we  liave  made  significant  pay  increases 
to  all  members  of  the  armed  services. 
Thi.s  bill  particularly  refers  to  Navy  per- 
sonnel, .submarine  personnel,  sea  duty 
personnel,  which  we  think  were  deserv- 
ing of  some  rather  significant  pay  in- 
creases which  have  been  provided  I  cer- 
tainly say  that  there  are  all  of  us  on  the 
-Armed  Ser\ices  Committee  who  share 
t!ie  concerrLs  that  have  been  expressed 
here,  and  I  .uist  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  will  recognize  that  while  we  think 
it  is  critically  important  to  increase  the 
liay  of  our  military  personnel,  we  must 
realize  and  recognize  that  we  have  budg- 
et restraints  and  constraints  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  all 


of  the  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
which  are  charged  with  the  responsibih- 
ties  of  meeting  the  principal  needs  of  the 
areas  m  which  they  serve  while  keep- 
ing a  careful  eye  on  overall  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  one  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion i.>  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and   third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

T'le  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question   is,   shall   it   pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7626  i    was  passed. 

Mr.  MAl'SL'NAGA  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr  JEPSEN,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GREATER   FLEXIBILITY'   IN  ORDER- 
ING RESERVES  TO  ACTUT;  DUTY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
;  roceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  1188 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  bin  iHR  76821  to  emend  title  10,  L'ulted 
.states  Code,  to  provide  jtreater  .'lexiijUity  for 
•he  Armed  Forces  in  ordering  Resenes  to 
.ictlve  duty,  and  for  oilier  purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  line  3  through  and  In- 
cluding page  2.  line  8,  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  subsection  i  >>  i  of  section  672  cf  t;tle 
'.0,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  lO  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  4  Section  517  of  title  10  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  authorized  dally  aver- 
age in  enlisted  member:  that  may  be  en  ac- 
t;ve  duty  in  the  grades  of  E-8  and  V-9.  Is 
amended — 

(11   by  inserting  "la       before     Except  '. 

(2|  by  adding  thr"  following  new  sentence; 
■  In  computinr  the  lm:ltatlons  prescribtd  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded enlisted  members  of  an  a.'med  force 
on  active  duty  (other  than  for  tralniniti  In 
connection  with  organizing,  admlnistf iing, 
re-ruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the  re- 
serve component  of  an  armed  force  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  The  nu.mber  of  enlisted  niembers  In 
pay  grades  E-8  and  E  1  who  may  be  on  ac- 
me duty  as  of  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  In 
connection  wah  organizing  administering, 
recruiting,  inEtrucling.  or  training  the  re- 
serve component,'::  of  the  arm.ed  force.;  may 
not    exceed   the   number   prescribed    for   the 
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grade  and  the  armed  force  Jn  the  following 
Uble: 


■Gttdi 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Forci 

t-J           

209 

140 
302 

71 

1-* 

«3 

302  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 

bl'->c. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President.  I 
move  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  I H  R.  7682 »  was  passed 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  KECKSS   UNTIL  9:45 
A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consrnt  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  am  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr  !'..\KFK  M."  !»resldent.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
all  of  the  nominations  appeanng  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  identified  by  the 
majority  leader  beglnrung  at  page  7  un- 
der US  Air  Force  and  continuing 
through  the  bottom  of  page  23  are 
cleared  on  our  calendar,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  their  consideration  and 
confirmation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
that  tiie  motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc 
be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  LEAD- 
FR.<5HIP  TIME  TO  I   MINUTE  EACH 

.Ml  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row the  time  of  the  two  leaders  be 
reduced  to  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THK  HKCOGNITION  OF 
.^KN'ATORS  ON   TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  followinc  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
order:  Messrs  Morgan.  Inouye.  and 
Warner,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
ute.«;.  not  necessarily  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


executivf:  skssion 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  US  Air  Force  on  page  7  page 
8.  page  9.  page  10.  page  11.  page  12!  page 
13.  page  14,  page  15.  and  under  the  US 
Army  on  page  16.  page  17.  page  18.  page 
19.  page  20.  page  21.  page  22.  and  US 
Navy  on  page  22.  and  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretarvs  desk  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Air  Force,  Armv,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  shown  on  page  23 


NOMIN  \  I  :<_|.^.-:^ 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows ; 

us.  Am  Force 

Brig  Oen  James  Taylor.  Jr.,  to  the  regular 
grade   of    major   general. 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Brig  Ocn.  Spence  M.  Armstrong,  to  be 
major  general 

Brig.  Oen  Stanley  C.  Beck,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  D.  Broadwater,  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig  Oen  James  R.  Brown,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  A.  Burpee,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Oen.  Melvin  F  Chubb,  Jr..  to  be 
major  general 

Brig.  Oen  Nell  L  Eddlns.  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen  Donald  L.  Evaiis,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Gen.  James  L  Gardner,  Jr..  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  A  Gcodall,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Oen.  Titus  C.  Hall,  to  be  major 
genera:. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  C.  Kolodny,  to  be  ma- 
jor general 

Brl<;  Oen  William  G.  MacLaren,  Jr..  to 
be  major  general. 

Brig.  Gen  Leo  Marquez.  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen  William  E.  Masterson.  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  J.  McCarthy,  to  be  ma- 
jor general. 

Brig  Oen.  Keith  D  McCartney,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen  Marvin  C  Patton,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Oen  Milton  R  Peterson,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Oen.  James  C.  Pfautz.  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L  Plckltt.  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Oen.  Winston  D  Powers,  to  be  ma- 
jor general 

Brig  Oen.  Graham  W.  Rider,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Oen  Albert  O  Rogers,  to  be  major 
general. 


Brig  Gen  Walter  C  Schrupp.  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen  Carl  R  Smith,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen.  Click  D  Smith,  Jr  .  to  be  major 
genenU. 

Brig  Oen  Perry  M.  Smith,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Oen  James  P.  Smothermon,  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig  Gen  Casper  T  Spangrud,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Howard  R  Unger.  to  be  major 
general 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  835. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

MaJ  Oen  Christopher  S.  Adams,  to  be 
major  general. 

L.I.  Oen.  Charles  C  Blanton.  to  be  major 
general. 

MaJ.  Oen  Robert  M  Bond,  to  be  major 
general. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  R  Brlckel.  to  be  major 
general 

Maj  Gen  Bruce  K.  Brown,  to  be  major 
general. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  M.  Browning,  Jr..  to  be 
major  general 

MaJ  Gen  Gerald  J.  Carey.  Jr  .  to  be  major 
general. 

Maj  Gen  Robert  F  Coverdale,  to  be  major 
general 

MaJ  Oen  Charles  L  Donnelly,  Jr.,  to  be 
majo.-  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  L.  EUnanuel,  to  be  major 
general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Billy  B  Forsman.  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  L  Gardner,  Jr  .  to  be 
major  general 

Lt  Oen  Philip  C  Oast,  to  be  major  genera'. 

Maj  Oen.  Dewey  K.  K.  Lowe,  to  be  major 
general. 

Maj.  Gen  Waymond  C.  Nutt.  to  be  major 
general. 

MaJ  Oen  Earl  T.  O'Loughlln,  to  be  major 
general 

Ll  Oen  Lawrence  A.  Skantze,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Gen  Click  D.  Smith.  Jr.,  to  be  major 
general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomson,  to  be 
major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jasper  A  Welch.  Jr..  to  be  major 
general. 

MaJ.  Gen  James  H  Ahmann.  to  be  briga- 
dier genera: 

Maj.  Gen  James  I  Baglnskl.  to  be  briga- 
dier genera'.. 

Brig  Gen  Stanley  C.  Beck,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Brig.  Oen.  Schuyler  Blssell,  to  be  brlgadlei 
general. 

MaJ  Gen  Richard  T.  Boverle.  to  be  briga- 
dier general 

Brig.  Oen  John  A.  Brashear,  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig.  Gen  William  R  Brooksher,  to  be 
brigadier  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  BUI  V.  Brown,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

MaJ  Gen.  Louis  C.  Buckman,  to  be  briga- 
dier general 

Brig  Oen.  Robert  E.  Chapman,  brigadier 
general. 

MaJ  Gen  James  E.  Dalton.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig  Oen  Nell  L  Eddlns,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Maj  Gen  Jay  T  Edwards  III.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig  Oen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig  Gen  David  M  Hall,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig  Oen  Titus  C  Hall,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 
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br;^-   Gen    Ri'-hard  D    Harisi>r,.  to  be  briga- 
dier genera: 
Ma;    Oe:.    On-    I,    Hccker    to  be   brigadier 

.Ma:  Or:;  Robert  T.  Herres.  to  be  brigadier 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  Avon  C.  James,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

H-  !•  Otn.  Charles  W  Lamb,  to  be  br:ca- 
a.i  :  !.■(■:. tral. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Marquez.  to  be  bn  adier 
general 

K.-.i  G.:.  \V;;:;rin-.  E.  Masterson,  to  be 
:  : ..  a:1.'-:   I'l.trii. 

i     .    (i.  :,    H    :jfcr;  1    McCarthy,  to  be  brlga- 

!•';,■  ('«>:.  H^ibert  E  Messerli,  to  be  briga- 
C  ,  I   ^--icra: 

h:  :c  Of.i  Hdrace  W  Miller,  to  be  brlga- 
i;.cr  .fi.eral. 

l!,.t  Gen  Joseph  D  Mirth,  to  be  brlga- 
d.f.'  general. 

Mb;     Gen     Harry    A     Morris,   to   be  brlga- 

ii',1-  Vnv.  Rk!;ard  D  Murrav,  to  l>e  briga- 
:  .  -  .■.-..  ral 

]v:^-  (It:.  Jiiiiies  C.  Pfautz.  to  be  briga- 
.'.-^   .  'i.t-ral 

i'.  .J  Oi:.  Richard  W  Phillips,  Jr..  to  be 
:  •..  ,1  ;  ■  :  general. 

I  •..  Gt  :i.  Winston  D.  Powers,  to  be  bnga- 
>...•:   .■:.(■  ral. 

Ll.  Oen.  John  S  Pustay.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Rfed.  t..  bo  briga- 
dier general 

Brig.  Gen  Walter  C.  tkhrupp.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig.  Gen  Jerrv  \v  Ttetpe.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig.  Gen  Edward  L  Tlxler.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Twintlng.  to  be  brig- 
adier general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  R  Unger.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig  Oen.  Thomas  E.  Wolters.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Re.serve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated under  the  provisions  of  chapters  3Ji. 
aai,  and  8137.  title  10,  United  States  Code 

Brig  Oen  Jack  R  Brasher,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  G(  :  Harry  L  Cochran.  Jr.,  to  be 
major  ge:;pra; 

Brig  Gen  Uaync  C  OatUn.  to  be  major 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  Robert  .K  Nea!  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Oen  Uarrol  O.  Schroeder.  to  be  major 
i;enerai. 

Col  Richard  13  Almour,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  James  L.  Dawson,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Col.  William  J.  DeNucclo.  to  be  brigadier 
general . 

Col.  James  J.  Hanlon.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  David  B.  Hofl.  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Col  Robert  A.  Johnson,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Col  Robert  W  McDonald,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Col  Fred  M  Rosenbaum.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col  Robert  W.  Schaumann.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  Paul  A.  Schempp.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col  Edward  Schneider,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  James  D.  Shepherd.  U,  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col  William  M.  Whlttaker.  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

US   Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 


the  provisions  of  title  10   United  States  Code, 
section  3962 

Lt.  Gen  Verr.on  .^:-.thoR\  Waiter-s  to  be 
lieutenant  general 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appoiiumetr. 
as  a  Reserved  Commi.^sioned  Officer  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  .^^tates  Code,  sections  593  a  ,■  and 
3392 

Brig  Gen  James  Herbert  Jomes  to  be 
niajor  general 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  .'\rmy  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

Brig  Gen  Hugh  G  Riibmson.  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen  Charles  W  Bagnal,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen  Richard  M  Wells,  to  be  major 
gciieral 

Brig  Gen  William  H  -Schneider  to  be 
major  genera!  , 

Brig  Gen  John  W  WoodmarLsee,  Jr..  to 
be  major  genera! 

Brig  Gen  David  E  Watts,  'o  be  major 
general 

Brig  Gen  I.awrence  Y  Skibbie,  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig  Gen  .Arthur  E  Brown.  Jr.,  to  be  ma- 
jor genera: 

Brig  Gen  Niles  J  Fulwyier,  to  be  major 
cenera! 

Brig  Gen  Vincent  E  Falter,  to  be  majr)r 
general. 

Brig,  Gen  Benjamin  E  Doty,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig  Ges  .».ndrcw  H  .■\nderson.  to  be  ma- 
jor genera: 

Brig  Gen.  Elmer  D  Pendleton.  Jr..  to  be 
major  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R,  Galvm,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Paul  P.  Burns,  to  be  major 
general, 

Brlp  Gen  Edw.ird  L  Trobaugh,  to  be  ma- 
jor general. 

Brig  Gen.  Ames  E  Albro,  Jr  .  to  be  major 
general 

Brig,  Gen  William  C  Moore,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Edwitrc;  c  O'Connor,  to  be  ma- 
jor general 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  H  McNalr.  Jr  ,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vaughn  O  Lang,  to  be  major 
general . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C  Firman,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  A  Vesser,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen  Charles  D  FYanklin,  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gci:  .-Arthur  Holmes  Jr  ,  to  be  maj?r 
general. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  H  P'ormaii  to  be  major 
general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thurm.an  E  .Anderson  to  be 
major  general 

Brig  Gen  WHilam  -S  deCamp,  to  be  majo' 
genera: 

Brig  Oen  .'iaron  L  Llllev,  Jr  to  be  maj'  r 
general 

Brlp,  Gen  .Andrew  P  Chambers  to  be  ma- 
jor genera: 

Brig  Get.  Ge  >'i:>  E  Marine,  to  be  major 
genera. 

Brig,  Gc:.  Walter  J  Mehl,  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  J  Donahue,  to  be  majo- 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  John  S  Crosby  to  be  major 
general 

Brig.  Gen  James  N  Ellis,  to  be  major 
general. 

The  following- named  otfu-ers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  hrw.y  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  sections 
3284  and  3306; 


Brig  Gen  Elmer  D  Pendleton,  Jr  tc  be 
brigadier  genera; 

Brig  Gen  Richard  M  Wells  tc  be  brigadier 
general 

Br;g  Gen  Rober-  R  Formar.  tc  be  brig- 
adier genera; 

Brig  Gen  George  E  Mar;:,e  tc  he  brigadier 
genera: 

Brig  Gen  W;:;;a,m  C  Mocrt  tc  be  briga- 
dier genera; 

Brig  Gen  N;;es  J  F'.r.«y:er  Xc  be  brigadier 
general 

Brig  Gen  Vaughr  O  Lang  to  be  brigadier 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  David  E  Watts  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Brig  Gen  Edward  C  O  Connor,  to  be  brig- 
adier genera: 

Brig  Gen  .Arthur  Ho;mes.  Jr  to  be  brig- 
adier general. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  J  Donahue  to  be  brig- 
adier genera: 

Brig  Gen  Walter  J  Meh:  tc  be  brigadier 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  .«ir:hur  E  Brow:,  tc  be  brigadier 
genera; 

Brig  Gen  Thurnia:\  E  .'inderson,  to  be 
brigadier  general 

Brig  Gen  Benjamin  E  Doty,  to  be  brig- 
adier general 

Brig  Gen  Charles  D  FranK:in  f  be  brig- 
adier genera; 

Brig  Ger.  .^ndre-j.  H  .\nderson,  tc  be  brig- 
adier genera; 

Brig  Gen  Aaron  L  LiUey,  Jr  ,  to  be  briga- 
dier general 

Brig  Ger.  Vincent  E  Palte-  to  be  briga- 
dier general 

Brig  Gen.  Ames  S.  Albro.  Jr  tc  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig,  Gen,  Dale  A  Vesser,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Brig  Gen  Hugh  G  Robinson,  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig  Gen  Lawrence  F.  Skibbie.  to  be  brig- 
adier general. 

Brig  Gen  John  R  Galvln.  to  be  brigadier 
genera: 

Brig  Gen  Robert  C  Fo.t-man.  t.  ;>e  briga- 
dier general 

Brig  Gen  Andrew  P  Chambers,  to  be 
brigadier  general. 

Brlp  Gen  John  S  Crosby,  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Brlp  Gen  Paul  P  Burns  to  be  brigadier 
general 

Brig  Gen,  Carl  H  McN'ai'  t.  be  brigadier 
general 

Brig  Gen  Edw;.rd  I^  Trobaugh,  to  be  brig- 
adier genera. 

MaJ.  Gen  Howard  F  Stone,  to  be  b-igad:er 
genera! 

Maf  Gei.  Fred  K  Niat.affey  t'>  \ye  brigadier 
general 

Maj  Get.  Henry  H  Ha-pe-  to  be  b-lgadler 
genera! 

U  S     Navv 

Rear  .^am  Richard  -A  W.V.er  US  Navy,  to 
be  Director  o!  Budget  and  Reports 

7be  following-named  reserve  captains  of 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Na%-y  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  ot  rear  ad- 
miral subject  to  qualification  thereto'  ai 
proMded  by  law: 

i-tyrE 

Lemuel  Owlnps  Warfleld  to  be  rear 
admiral 

Russei;  Wi:;iam  Gorman  tc  be  rea- 
admiral 

Joseph  Francis  Ca!!o,  Jr..  to  be  rea-  admiral. 

Ravmor.c  Roger  Couture.  to  be  rear 
admiral 

James  Burnett  Reap,  to  be  rear  admiral 

John  Rodney  Grubb.  to  be  rear  admira 

William  Donald  Daniels,  to  be  rr  a-  admiral 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

John  Francis  Kurtzke.  to  be  -ea-   admlra: 

SfPPLT     CORPS 

1  nomas  Gerard  Lilly,  to  be  rear  adn.lra; 
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Emmelt  Owen  Floyd,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

civil.    ENGINEZK    COUPS 

Thomas    Smothers    Maddock.    to    be    rear 

adnilral. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

WUIlam   Harris  Molle,   to  be   rear  admiral. 

Nominations     Placed    on    the    Secretarts 

Desk    in    the    Coast    Ouaro.    Air    Force. 

Armt,  Navy  and  Marine  Cori>s 

Coast  Guard  nominations  t>eglnnlng 
Hubert  T.  Blomqulst,  to  be  captain,  and 
ending  Joseph  L.  Valentl,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  CONURts&ioNAL  Rec- 
ord on  November  I'i.  1980. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Henry' 
B  Traver,  to  be  commaixder.  and  ending 
Bruce  R  Frail,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  18.  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Nlshaii 
Aghajaiilan.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David 
J.  E  Strate,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomlnatlun.s 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  12. 
1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
A.  Abalr.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  H 
Zellers.  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November  12.  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
A  Aboe.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Neville  W  Womack.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  November  12.  1980 

AT  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
M  Hassan,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Elmer 
J  Wojtanowskl.  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 12.  1980 

Army  nominations  beginning  Allen  D 
Adams.  Jr  ,  to  t)e  colonel,  and  ending  Donald 
I.  Bernstein,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  Novem- 
ber 12.  1980 

Army  nominations  beginning  Walter  O 
Ashley,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Roger  L 
Rankin,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  November  12.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  George  M 
Adams,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and  end- 
ing Craig  Chapman,  to  be  permanent  ensign 
and  temporary  lieutenant  (Jg),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  29.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  D 
Cotellngam.  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
and  ending  Luis  O  Estrera,  Jr  .  to  be  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Re  oRD  on  September  ,30.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard  C 
Allen,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Joyce  A. 
Weber,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  12 
1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  W 
Poundstone  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Bruce  W  Jackson,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12.  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Chrl.ntopher 
H  Ward,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Mark  B  Samuels,  to  be  lieutenant 
(Jg  ).  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional RccoBO  on  November  12,  1980. 


Navy  nominations  beginning'  C.-alg  .S  Ab- 
ernathy.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Thomas 
J  Zymanek.  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeaaed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  12, 
1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Leroy  E  Ad- 
dison II.  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and  end- 
ing John  H  Young,  to  be  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  12,  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  EMward  S 
Amis.  Jr  ,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Nicola  J, 
Stewart,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  14, 
1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  S. 
Abbot,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Paula 
J  Tyler,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 14.  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  B 
Campbell,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Suzanna  M  ZukowsU.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Concres- 
sioNAi?  Record  on   November  21.   1980 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert L  Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Sara  J  Harper,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conghcs- 
sionai.  Record  on  September   18    1980 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Henry  A  DIerker.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Eric  D  Zobel.  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  November  12.  1980 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
E^rangells  J  Babauta.  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  ending  Gregory  H  Swain,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Concreslsional  RrroRD  nn  Noveml)er  12.  1980 


LEGISLATIVE  SKSSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.sident. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
tiisiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


RETIREMENT  Oh  1  (JLR  REPUBLI- 
CAN SENATE  COLLEAGUES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  four  fine  gentlemen 
who  have  served  their  States  and  Nation 
with  honor  and  distinction  and  who  will 
not  be  with  us  when  the  97th  Congres.s 
convenes — Senators  Milton  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Richard  Schweiker  of 
Pennsylvania.  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York, 
and  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma.  It 
has  been  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  serve 
in  the  US  Senate  with  each  of  these 
dedicated  pubhc  servants.  I  will  miss 
them  next  year,  for  each  has  been  a 
warm  friend 

I  now  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about 
each  of  these  retiring  Senators. 

senator   MILTON   R     YOUNG 

Mr.  President,  among  the  Senators 
leaving  this  dist  nguished  body  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  96th  Congre-ss  is  Sena- 
tor Milton  R.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Young  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Senate  for  the  past  35 


years  His  unflagging  dedication  and  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  duty  i.s  beyond  re- 
proof I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Sen- 
ator Young's  iibihty  its  a  Senator  and 
for  his  impeccable  integrity  a.s  a  man 

Mr  President,  our  colleague  Milton 
Young  has  served  thi.<;  country  not  only 
faithfully,  but  well  He  has  been  at  the 
center  of  major  decisions  in  this  country 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  firm  leuder.ship  have 
been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Senator  Young's  superlative  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
and  Agriculture  Committees  has  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues.  His 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultural  occupations 
are  irmumerable. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Mil- 
ton Young  in  the  US.  Senate.  He  has 
brought  both  skill  and  courtesy  to  this 
distinguished  body.  I  shall  always  think 
of  Senator  Young  as  a  good  friend,  and 
remember  with  pleasure  our  years  to- 
gether in  the  Senate. 

SENATOR    RICHARD    S     SCHWEIKER 

Mr,  President.  I  also  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  a  long  time  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Richard  Schweiker  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  will  be  retiring  from 
the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Congress, 

Senator  Schweiker  ha.s  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  since  1969,  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  was  a  member  of  the  US,  Na\n,'. 
serving  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
World  War  II;  and  a  4-term  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  He  has 
been  honored  with  the  "Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  Pennsylvania  Award'  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Jaycees;  the  'Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  "  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University:  and  the  "Samuel 
H  Daroff  Humanitarian  Award  "  by  the 
.^ntl-Defamatlon  I^eague.  B'nai  B'rith 

During  his  service  in  this  body,  Rich- 
ard Schweiker  has  been  an  able  and 
conscientious  Senator  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  America  He  is  a  man  who 
has  fought  vigorously  to  progress  the 
ideals  he  believes  in.  and  has  showTi  the 
courage  to  speak  out  on  controversial 
Lssues  of  the  day.  This  is  a  trait  too  often 
foimd  lacking  in  many  who  hold  public 
office. 

Dick  Schweiker  made  decisions  based 
on  what  he  felt  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  the  coimtry,  a  norm  from  which  it 
might  be  said  he  deviated  only  once — 
that  being  his  decision  not  to  run  for 
reelection  to  the  US  Senate  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Senator  Schweikfr's  volun- 
tary withdrawal  from  this  body  will  in 
no  way  signal  the  end  of  his  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service,  for  men 
and  women  of  his  stature  are  not  easily 
replaced, 

I  shall  regret  seeing  him  leave  our 
ranks,  but  he  does  so  with  our  Nation's 
gratitude,  and  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  good  health  and  happine.ss  in  the 
years  ahead, 

SENATOR    JACOB    JAVFTr, 

Mr,     President.     Senator     Jacob     K 
Javits.  a  longtime  friend  and  colleague. 
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also  will  be  leaving   the  Senate  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Congress 

Senator  Javits  has  served  in  this  body 
for  the  past  23  years,  and  in  that  time 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  Senator  of 
diligence  and  unquestioned  integrity. 
His  service  for  the  people  of  New  York 
and  of  .America  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Senator  Javits'  record  of  public  serv- 
ice is  as  long  as  it  is  notable  He  has 
served  with  distinction  a-s  a  member  of 
the  US  .Army,  uith  service  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  attorney  Kcneral  of 
New  York,  and  Member  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate. To  all  of  these  position.s  Senator 
Javits  has  brought  the  highest  degree  of 
duty  and  purpase. 

Senator  Javits  over  the  years  has 
taken  many  positions  with  which  I  have 
disagreed  However,  when  we  have  dis- 
agreed we  have  done  so  in  an  amiable 
fashion,  and  I  always  respected  him  for 
his  convictions.  When  in  opposition.  I 
always  found  Senator  Javits  to  be  a  for- 
midable opponent,  and  when  we  were 
together.  I  found  him  to  be  an  equally 
powerful  ally. 

I  will  always  consider  Jacob  Javits  a 
Kood  friend,  and  will  remember  with 
fondness  our  years  together  m  this  body. 
I  consider  him  a  gentleman  and  a  .schol- 
ar I  congratulate  him  on  his  fine  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  and  wish  him  good 
health  and  happiness  m  the  years 
iihead. 

SE.NATOR     HENRY     BELLMON 

Mr  President.  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon is  also  among  the  Senators  leaving 
this  body  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  Senator 
Bellmon.  and  I  have  always  known  hiin 
to  be  a  man  upon  whose  judgment  I 
ctuld  rely.  He  lias  always  shown  lumsclf 
to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability 
and  one  who  could  transcend  party 
boundaries  for  tlie  higher  good  of  his 
State  and  Nation, 

Henry  Bellmon  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  humility  who  .saw  his  role  as  servant 
to  the  people  as  one  of  honor  and  trust. 
His  sensitivity  to  his  fellow  Americans 
enabled  him  to  understand  their  needs 
and  to  work  effectively  on  their  behalf. 

I  have  always  been  able  to  rely  on 
Senator  Bellmon  for  .sound  advice  and 
discreet  judgement.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
■are  working  with  him.  and  his  .service 
in  the  Senate  is  marked  by  distinction 

Senator  Bellmon's  firm  commitment 
to  American  ideals  and  his  unswerving 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  our  Nation  will 
be  long  remembered  by  people  across 
this  great  land.  His  craciou.i  manner 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  have  made  him 
a  credit  to  this  august  body  I  regret 
seeing  him  leave  our  ranks,  but  he  does 
so  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  vears 
ahead. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DEPARTING 
SENATORS 

SENATOR     MILTON     YOUNG 

Mr.   DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    the 
most  honorable  Senator  and   my   good 
friend.  Milton  R    Younc,  has  a  career 
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of  distinguished  service  to  the  people 
that  goes  back  as  far  as  1924  when  he 
served  on  school,  touriship.  and  county 
boards  in  North  Dakota.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1946,  and  holds  the 
unique  distinction  of  never  being  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  any  political  of- 
fice, 

I  am  sad  that  he  is  resigning  this  \  car, 
for  he  is  the  one  link  that  spans  the 
years  between  the  old  and  the  new  Re- 
publican majorities  in  the  Senate  When 
Senator  Young  steps  down  at  the  end  of 
the  Congres.s  as  dean  of  the  Republican 
Senators,  he  will  have  served  longer  than 
any  Republican  m  the  history  of  the  U,S, 
Senate 

But  longevity  alone  ls  not  the  tribute 
I  pay  here  today  Senator  Young  has 
faithfully  served  his  constituency  and 
this  Nation,  not  just  marking  time  as  a 
.senior  Senator,  but  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  working  hard  on  the  important 
committees  of  Appropriations  and  .Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry-.  He  has 
faithfully  served  on  these  two  commit- 
tees more  than  any  present  Member  of 
Congress, 

He  will  be  .sorely  mi.ssed  during  the 
next  Congre.ss.  His  wisdom,  hard  work, 
and  dedication  to  serving  both  his  con- 
stituency and  the  Nation  will  be  long 
remembered  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues here  today. 

SENATOR    JACOB    JAVITS 

If  there  is  one  woiu  to  describe  my 
good  friend  and  Senate  colleague,  the 
most  honorable  Senator  from  New  York. 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  it  is  reform  From  the 
time  he  was  a  young  man.  working  his 
way  through  law  school  in  New  York, 
he  could  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
right  and  justice  He  joined  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  was  then  the  reform 
party,  in  New  York  led  by  the  great 
mayor.  Fiorello  LaGuardia  and  in  1946. 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
upper  Manhattan  district  of  New  York. 

His  has  been  the  example  of  the  tire- 
less crusader,  working  hard  for  what  he 
has  believed  in.  and  though  many  times 
he  ran  into  .strong  opposition,  he  has. 
throughout  all  his  battles,  been  well  re- 
spected not  only  by  myself,  but  by  many 
of  his  colleagues,  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, during  his  brilliant  24-year 
career  in  the  Senate 

We  in  the  Senate  will  miss  his  pres- 
ence dearly  in  this  next  Congress.  His 
knowledge  and  guidance  could  well  be- 
used  by  many  of  the  new  Senators  com- 
ing in.  Senator  J.avits  was  an  individual, 
above  all.  and  he  shed  the  lesser  influ- 
ences of  party  loyalties  or  special  in- 
terests for  what  he  felt  was  the  creater 
duty — to  vote  with  his  conscience,  for 
what  he  thous^ht  w-as  right.  If  there  is  a 
monument,  if  there  is  a  tribute  to  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Javits.  this  Ls  it — 
he  worked  to  reform  what  was  wrong  in 
America. 

SENATOR     HE.NRY     BELLMON 

The  prairie  statesman  is  stepping 
down,  retiring  from  his  Senate  seat  when 
this  Congre.ss  comes  to  an  end.  but  the 
efforts  and  the  legacy  of  this  humble 
farmer-rancher  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

The   most  honorable   Senator   Henry 


Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  has  been  one  of 
my  closest  friends  here  m  the  Senate 
and  his  principled  stands  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility m  Government  are  a  shining 
example  to  all  his  colleagues  m  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Bellmon  has  told  us  that  12 
years  is  enough,  but  I  would  have  to  re- 
spectfully, and  selfishly,  disagree.  We 
need  men  of  courage  like  the  distin- 
t;uished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
leadership  as  we  move  into  this  trncer- 
ta;n  decade  of  the  eighties. 

Senator  Bellmon,  who  was  twice  deco- 
rated for  bra\ery  diu-in.c  World  War  II 
and  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  ■'con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity"  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima,  was  never 
one  to  back  down  from  a  fight.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for 
fiscal  responsibility  m  Government 
spending  in  the  Senate  and  it  was 
through  his  leadership  and  tireless  ef- 
forts that  the  Senate  passed  the  first 
budget  resolution,  .As  a  former  Governor 
of  a  no-deficit  State,  it  could  be  no  other 
way  and  Senator  Bellmon,  assuming  the 
po-'^ition  of  ranking  minorit:.-  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  made  the  firm 
commitment  toward  a  balanced  budget 
and  the  reduction  of  Federal  budget 
deficits. 

Serving  on  the  Budget  Committee  with 
Senator  Bellmon  as  my  mentor.  I 
have  learned  many  things  about  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Go\emment 
and  the  workings  of  the  Federal  budget. 
It  IS  my  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  here  before  me  today,  and 
also  those  who  will  b?come  Senators  in 
the  coming  year,  to  carry  on  his  com- 
mitment, h'.s  work,  toward  a  budget  proc- 
(.^■.-  that  i.s  fiscally  responsible  to  the 
.American  people 

No  one  thoupht  12  years  ago  that  this 
plain  spoken  farmer-rancher  from  Okla- 
homa would  shine  forth  as  one  of  the 
Senates  most  'houghtful  and  independ- 
ent Members,  often  going  against  the 
gram  of  his  own  party,  his  own  constit- 
uency, and  his  own  political  philosophy 
to  hold  the  line  on  exce.ssive  Government 
spending.  But  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  m  just  12  short  years 

His  departure  from  the  Senate  has 
been  mourned  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  and  I  feel  humbled  by 
the  fact  that  my  pood  friend,  the  prairie 
statesman  from  Oklahoma,  ha.*;  left  .some 
Ijretty  large  shoes  of  responsibility  to  fill 
on  the  Budget  Committee  when  he  steps 
down  at  the  end  of  this  Congress, 

SENATOR    RlrHARU   S     SI   HW  EIKEai 

My  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Richard  S.  Sch\h-eiker  has 
had  a  career  that  many  would  consider 
co.-nplete  for  a  man  much  older  He 
served  valiantly  during  World  War  11 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  and  returned 
home  to  beg^n  a  career  of  service  to  his 
community  m  both  the  private  and  the 
public  .sector.  The  awards  of  merit  and 
service  given  to  him  by  his  fellow 
Pennsyhanians  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  he  has 
worked  unselfishly  for  others  for  many 
years. 

Senator  SrH\\  eiker  was  elected  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  in  1960  and 
served  four  terms,  noted  by  his  excep- 
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tlonal  w(irk  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Commitu-f  In  1968,  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  F'ennslyvanla,  and  wa,s  elected. 
serving  two  terms,  and  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Appropriations 
and  the  Ijvbor  and  Human  Resources 
Committees. 

So  respected  was  he  for  his  strong 
convictions  President-elect  Ronald 
Reagan,  running  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  in  1976.  selected 
Senator  Schweiker  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
dential running  mate,  the  first  time  ever 
that  a  Vice  President  has  been  selected 
before  the  party's  nomination 

Truly  an  influential  Republican  and 
(ledirated  Senator.  Richard  S. 
.S(  MwriKTR  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
fricnd.s  aiifi  rolleagues  he  leaves  behind 
witti  !us  rttiremcnt  His  efTorts  and  ac- 
ronipli.shrtifnls  will  be  long  remembered 
m  the  Sen-atP 


nilHUTK     lo    HKNKY    BELLMON 

Mr  HATFIKU:)  Mr  President.  I  want 
ti)  add  my  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
Henry  Bn.i.MoN  during  this  special  time 
to  give  him  the  honor  so  richly  due  him. 

At  a  recent  reception  honoring  Henry 
and  Shirley  my  message  read,  "How  I 
hale  to  .see  you  leave  the  Senate."  I  feel 
that  in  double  measure  today  as  I  reflect 
uDon  Ht:NRY  s  role  in  facilitating  com- 
munication amongst  those  of  us  in  this 
.special  place  Even  in  the  very  last  days 
of  his  tenure  he  has  been  spending  his 
time  makinR  certain  that  the  flow  of 
infomiation  between  the  Budget.  Fi- 
nance, and  Appropriations  Committees 
is  sufflcient  for  the  challenges  before  us 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

Often,  when  complimented  for  tasks 
accomplished  so  well.  Henry  would  pro- 
test that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
dirt  farmer  But  to  me  it  has  always 
been  obvious  that  he  gained  and  shared 
deep  and  abundant  wisdom  from  know- 
ing who  he  was  as  part  of  the  soil  from 
which  he  had  sprung. 

Henry  Bellmon's  political  sagacity  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  always  far  more 
profound  than  that  from  others  of  more 
academic  or  cosmopolitan  background 
So  many  times  he  has  cut  through  the 
rhetoric  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  an  is- 
sue His  thoughtful  arguments  on  behalf 
of  his  positions  were  always  a  reflection 
i>f  his  principles  thoroughly  documented. 
Time  and  again  he  has  been  an  Inspira- 
tion to  me  and  his  Influence  has  not  been 
simply  in  what  he  said,  but  In  what  kind 
of  man  he  Is. 

Since  the  days  when  we  were  Ctover- 
nors.  I  have  had  a  special  admiration 
for  the  Bellmons  as  a  great  team,  and  I 
pray  that  the  Lord  will  give  Henry  and 
Shirley  many  fruitful  years  nurturing 
their  family  and  pursuing  their  personal 
interests. 

TRIBUTE    TO    RICHARD   S     SCHWEIKER 

Mr  President,  with  the  retirement  of 
Dick  Schweiker  wc  are  losing  a  col- 
league In  the  Senate  who  has  been 
uniouelv  committed  to  meeting  human 
needs  Throughout  his  career  as  a  Fed- 
eral legislator.  Dick  has  worked  aggres- 
sively to  improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  our  Nation's  people. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  witii 
Dick  Schweiker  on  the  Appropriations 
and  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tees and  I  have  continually  admired  his 
determination  In  combating  dreaded 
diseases  of  our  time,  promoting  quality 
h?alth  care,  and  improving  working  con- 
ditions for  many  Americans  In  hb;  dual 
role  as  ranking  Republican  on  both  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  he  has  led  the  way  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  these  ends, 
spurrmg  his  colleagues  to  action. 

Although  Dick  s  contributions  during 
his  tenure  in  the  Senate  are  impressive. 
I  recall  that  during  his  many  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  equally  dedicated  to  advancing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  providing  a  basis  lor  development  of 
the  All- Volunteer  Army.  In  the  20  years 
Dick  Schweiker  has  represented  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  In  Congress,  he 
has  established  an  impressive  record  of 
public  service.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  skill  and  dedication  my  good 
friend  Dick  Schweiker  brings  to  Gov- 
ernment. I  expect,  and  look  forward  to, 
many  more  years  of  our  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTES    lu   I)!  I'.XKTING 
SENATORS 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  tributes  to  my  retir- 
ing colleagues. 

TRIBUTE    TO    FRANK    CHUBCH 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  serving  with  Frank  Church  in 
the  Senate.  My  observations  of  him  on 
the  Energy  Committee  reveal  that  he  is 
a  resourceful  technician,  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  environment,  and 
most  of  all,  a  Senator  who  always  spoke 
for  what  he  felt  was  the  correct  policy 
for  the  country 

Whatever  Frank  did,  It  was  always 
done  with  vim  and  vigor  and  always 
valued  by  his  colleagues.  His  work 
throughout  the  Senate  bolstered  my  im- 
pression of  his  honesty  and  lorthright- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  Justice  Black  once  re- 
marked that — 

Man  may  seem  free  In  any  society  as  long 
as  be  accepts  the  postulates  of  that  society, 
but  he  may  only  be  free  If  the  society  allows 
Its  postulates  to  be  questioned 

Throughout  his  long  Senate  career, 
Frank  Church  has  asked  tough  ques- 
tioivs.  allowing  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
formulate  good  policy  from  the  answers. 
I  w  ill  miss  his  questions,  his  steady  hand, 
and.  most  of  all.  his  presence  In  the 
Senate. 

TRlBtm  TO  JOHN  DtJRKTN 

Mr.  President,  the  "easy  solutions"  to 
our  energy  problems  pale  before  what  is 
really  the  complex  interaction  of  numer- 
oas  fuel  sources,  markets,  and  tech- 
nologies To  see  the.se  relationships  as  a 
whole  is  very  difficult.  Many  times  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Committee  have  to 
rely  on  other  members  for  their  advice 
in  their  demonstrated  expertise. 


.John  DtKKiN,  as  recent  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  was 
the  moderator  many  times  on  our  full 
committee  on  conservation  matters  In 
this  role,  he  never  failed  to  spark  the 
debate,  lead  the  faithful,  and  challenge 
the  opposition.  Although  I  did  not  al- 
ways agree  with  his  mechanisms,  1 
always  agreed  with  his  commitment  for 
a  national  energy  policy  that  is  fair  and 
sensible  for  all  Americans. 

John  will  be  sorely  missed  My  best 
wishes  and  respect  go  with  him. 

TRIBUrt    TO    CCORCTF    M'COVERN 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  served  the  American  people 
in  either  an  elected  or  appointed  Federal 
office.  These  years  have  brought  dramatic 
changes  to  the  lives  of  all  Americans  and 
George  McGovern  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant voice  in  so  many  of  these  changes 
that  it  is  practically  Impossible  to  even 
begin  to  list  them  all.  In  each  instance. 
however,  few  would  dispute  that  this 
man  has  added  immensely  to  the  quaLty 
of  the  debate  by  his  consistently  knowl- 
edgeable and  thought-provoking  presen- 
tation of  his  point  of  view  on  each  Issue 

One  of  the  many  Issues  on  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  demon- 
strated forceful  leadership  is  combating 
hunger  for  all  people.  As  Director  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  program  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  his  was  a  key  voice  in 
improving  and  expanding  our  overseas 
food  donation  programs.  Many  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  p)Oorest  countries 
of  the  world  now  receive  food  assistance 
in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts. 

The  same  compassion  which  Senator 
McGovern  brought  to  the  Public  Law  480 
program  Is  reflected  In  his  hard  and  dili- 
gent work  to  begin  and  improve  many  of 
the  domestic  feeding  programs  whicli 
now  assure  that  no  needy  American  child 
or  elderly  citizen  must  go  to  bed  hungry 
or  suffer  from  malnutrition  because  he 
or  she  had  no  money  to  buy  a  decent 
meal  Many  forget  that  this  was  not 
the  case  some  20  years  ago  and  that  se- 
vere malnutrition  problems  were  ramp- 
ant among  Infants  and  young  children  in 
the  poorest  parts  of  our  cities  and  in  ru- 
ral poverty  areas. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  20  years  ago. 
many  poor  children  went  to  school  hiui- 
gry  and  many  of  our  elderly  citizens  who 
had  worked  hard  all  their  lives  went  to 
bed  hungry  because  they  found  they 
could  not  buy  food  on  limited  fixed  in- 
comes. George  McGovern  played  a  key 
role  in  bringing  these  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  Amencan  people  and 
seeking  ways  to  alleviate  this  suffering 
at  home  and  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  lucky  to 
have  worked  with  Senator  McGovern 
over  the  last  8  years  and  I  have  always 
found  that  his  cogent  remarks  enlight- 
ened the  debate  even  though  I  was  not 
always  convinced  that  his  point  of  view 
should  prevail.  I  know  that  we  will  all 
miss  having  George  McGovern  In  the 
Senate,  but  I  know  that  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  over  the  last 
18  years  will  remain  with  us  throughout 
the  years  ahead 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  A    YOUNC 

Mr.  President,  after  more  than  35 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  my  good  friend  and  coileague 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Milton 
Young  has  decided  to  retire.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  in  the  Senate 

Milton  Young's  career  in  public  serv- 
ice extends  back  to  July  1924.  He  has 
continuously  held  public  office  since 
that  time  and  has  ne\er  been  defeated 
for  reelection  As  the  Republican  dean 
of  the  Senate.  Milton  has  served  con- 
secutively longer  than  any  other  Repub- 
lican in  the  history  of  the  US.  Senate. 
His  IS  truly  a  remarkable  record  by  a 
truly  remarkable  man. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
committee  upon  which  I  also  serve,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  matters  brought 
before  that  committee  and  to  seek  his 
sage  advice  on  innumerable  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  Milton  has  always  been 
free  with  his  advice,  thoughtfulin  h-s 
actions,  and  considerate  in  his  dealings 
with  all  the  members  of  that  comm-ttee. 
The  retirement  of  this  soft-spoken 
giant  among  men  will  not  only  be  a  loss 
for  the  people  of  North  Dakota  he  had 
represented  for  so  long  and  so  well,  it 
will  truly  be  a  loss  for  our  Nation.  A 
Milton  Young  only  comes  along  very 
infrequently  and  I  know  I  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  wish- 
ing for  him  the  very  best  in  health  and 
happiness  in  the  coming  years. 

TRIBUTE    TO    JACOB    K.    JAVFTS 

Mr.  President,  today  I  join  with  mv 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  Member  of  the 
U.S  Senate  who  has  earned  the  well  de- 
served respect  and  admiration  of  all  his 
fellow  colleagues  and  indeed  our  entire 
Nation.  That  man  Is  Jacob  K  Javits 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  list  or  sum- 
marize the  contributions  Jack  Javits  has 
made  to  his  country  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service  Fol- 

World  War  II.  Senator  Javits  began  a 
career  in  the  Congre.ss  that  spanned 
nearly  one-third  of  a  century,  including 
four  terms  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  four  terms  In  the  Senate 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  innu- 
merate  all  his  many  accomplishments  I 
mow  that  Jack  would  consider  his  au- 
thorship of  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the 
employees  Retirement  Income  Secuntv 
Act  as  two  of  his  most  noteworthy  legis- 
lative victories. 

Senator  Javits  has  been  called  the 
Senates  lawyer  for  his  depth  of  under- 
sundine  and  meaning  of  the  law.  a 
sobnquet  he  has  richly  earned.  His  skill 
as  a  negotiator  and  his  eloquence  in  de- 

mis.lri'hv"^^'^''^'^  ^"^  ^^^'l  be  solely 
"lussed  by  all  of  us. 

^tti"'^^  "^'^^"^  appears  on  our  countrvs 

in  i^h^'  u"'^  colleagues  in  the  Senate 

and  hi^"^  ^'"^  '^^  ^"^'  ^^^^  '"  health 
and  happiness  In  his  life  ahead 


TRIBCTE    TO      HERMAN    E      TALMADCE 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  ser\ed  these  past  8  years  m  the 
U.S  Senate  with  a  man  who  has  had 
the  most  positive  effect  on  the  farmers 
of  my  State  and  our  Nation  than  anv 
other  single  individual  m  the  history 
of  our  country.  That  man  is  mv  very- 
good  friend  and  Senate  .-olleague.  Sena- 
tor Herman  Eugene  Talmadge  of 
Georgia. 

Senator  Talmadge  s  record  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  hLs  native  State 
of  Georgia  betian  m  1947.  when  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  elected  him  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  that  State  Senator  Tal- 
madge was  subsequently  elected  Gov- 
ernor and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1955.  He  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1957  and  has  served  continuously  since 
that  time. 

To  all  who  have  known  him.  Herman 
Talmadge  has  always  displaved  the 
courtesy  and  understanding  that  are 
the  mark  of  a  true  gentleman  I  in  jsar- 
ticular  have  come  to  admire  and  respect 
his  untiring  devotion  to  his  State  and  to 
our  Nation.  His  insight  into  the  most 
complex  of  our  time  has  marked  him  as 
a  pillar  of  strength  for  his  more  junior 
colleagues. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  he  has  di.stingui.shed 
him.self  and  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
observing  him  in  that  most  important 
role.  He  has  fought  and  won  untold 
battles  to  keep  American  agriculture- 
preeminent  throughout  the  world.  His 
leadership  and  knowledge  m  this  field  is 
unequaled  and  will  be  sorelv  mi.ssed  bv 
us  all. 

I  know  that  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  Herman  the  very  best  in 
health  and  happiness  in  his  life  ahead. 

TBIBUTE   TO   DONALD   STEWART 

As  meteorites  flash  across  the  skv  pro- 
viding moments  of  light  and  brilliance  so 
too  has  the  resourceful  and  shrewd  Don- 
ald Stewart  of  Alabama  pa.s.sed  through 
the  corridors  of  Congress  Although  soft- 
spoken,  he  was  an  effective  advocate  of 
the  interests  of  Alabama.  As  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry Committee,  the  farmers  of  his 
State  and  the  Nation  are  better  off  today 
because  of  his  service  His  membership 
on  the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  also  be  remembered 
for  the  insights  he  provided  regarding 
the  housing  and  financing  needs  of  rural 
areas. 

Housing  conditions  have  greatlv  im- 
proved since  Donald  Stewart  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  much  lias  been  accom- 
plished through  his  dilment  efforts.  No 
one  who  attended  the  hearings  on  dis- 
aster relief  in  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  forget  his  sensitivitv 
and  understanding  of  the  plight  of  the 
disaster  victim  Tlic  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion have  been  well  served  by  this  man 
who  reflects  the  progressive  and  po.sitive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  mv 
native  South. 


TRIBUTE    TC    ADLAI    STEVENSON     III 

Mr.  President — 

Amencaii  history  .s  largeiv  the  historv  of 
men  nsinp  to  the  demands  of  iheir  time  in 
an  office  which  atforded  them  all  the  power 
necessary  to  govern  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt 
didni  quibble  over  Constituiiona;  or  proce- 
dural niceties   They  governed 

That  pa.ssage.  excerpted  from  a  speech 
of  Senator  .Adlm  Stevenson,  is  what  first 
came  to  mind  when  I  pondered  how  I 
would  begm  my  tribute  to  our  outstand- 
ing colleague  Jrom  Illinois 

We  are  all  aware  o:  .Adlai  .^  political 
iamily  history — the  son  of  a  former  Gov- 
ernor and  two-time  Presioential  candi- 
date, grandson  of  a  former  Illinois  secre- 
tary of  state  and  great-grandson  of  a 
former  Illinois  Congressman  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  But  Adlai 
did  not  choose  a  political  career  based 
solely  on  the  accomplishments  of  his 
ancestors.  Adl.m  Stevenson  III  chose  this 
path  because  of  his  great  ambition  and 
because  he  "could  never  remember  bemg 
interested  in  any  other  line  of  work  "  It 
was  a  goal  that  he  stnved  for  and  one 
that  he  acliieved  with  eloquence  and  in- 
dividuality. 

Elected  to  the  US  Senate  m  1970  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Everett  M,  Dirksen  and  reelected  in 
1974.  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Com.mutee  on  Ethics,  member  of 
the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Com- 
merce. Science,  ana  Transportation 
Committee,  Havinp  developed  a  signi- 
ficant role  m  the  Senate,  Adlai  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  a  policv  for 
dealing  with  this  Nation  s  energy  crisis. 
In  addition,  he  was  successful  in'  hL-;  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  the  committee  svstem 
of  the  Senate.  .As  chairman  of  three  suo- 
committees  he  was  all  too  knowledgable 
of  the  challenge  put  before  him  bv  .such 
a  task.  But  he  rose  to  this  challenge  as 
all  great  men  "rise  to  the  demands  of 
their  time," 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
my  other  colleagues  when  I  sav  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  will  be  trulv  missed  We 
wish  him  well. 

TRIBtTTE  TO  CATLORD  NELSON 

Gaylord  NEL.SON  IS  a  man  who  has 
never  been  noted  for  sloganeering  or  ex- 
travagant self  praise  Instead.  Gavlord 
Nelson  is  a  quiet  achiever,  a  man  who  bv 
quiet,  diligent  effort  and  persuasion 
created  the  conditions  and  the  environ- 
ment within  which  the  spirit  and  m- 
penuity  of  Amencan  enterprise  would 
flourish. 

As  a  spokesman  for  small  bu.sinesses 
a^nd  the  small  busines.':man.  Gaylord 
Nelson  had  no  equal  While  the  press 
and  others  railed  against  regulatorv  ex- 
cesses which  straddle  Amencan  industry, 
Gaylord  Nel.son  constructively  and 
without  demagoguery  proceeded  to  legis- 
late away  those  excesses  whicJi  hindered 
the  growth  of  small  bu.sines.ses.  Long  be- 
fore others  rallied  behind  the  slogans 
promoting  capital  formation  and  busi- 
ness incentives.  Gaylord  Nelson  had 
succeeded  in  including  in  the  Tax  Code 
.some  of  the  most  progre.ssive  and  effec- 
tive   tax    proposals    ir.    these    areas    for 
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small  business.  To  many,  Gaylord  Nel- 
son was  "Mr.  Small  Business  ' 

Although  he  was  always  cognizant  of 
the  importance  and  the  needs  of  small 
business.  Gaylord  also  cared  about  the 
needs  of  the  workers  upon  whom  the 
success  of  small  businesses  depend  As  a 
member  of  the  Senator  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee,  Gaylord  will 
be  remembered  as  a  Senator  who  was 
able  to  weigh  different  viewpoints  and 
articulate  a  balanced  approach  to  seem- 
ingly intractable  problems  and  incom- 
patible interesU.  The  Senate  will  sorely 
miss  the  constructive  contributions  of 
Gaylord  Nelson.  I  wish  him  well  as  he 
pursues  other  avenues  of  pubhc  service 

TRIBUTE    TO    MIKC    GRAVEL 

Mr.  President,  today  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  we 
have  all  grown  to  admire  and  respect, 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Ala.ska  During 
my  8  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  come  to 
not  only  know  and  respect  Mikes  judg- 
ment and  earnestness,  but  to  aho  count 
on  him  as  my  friend. 

Senator  Gravel  began  his  career  of 
pubUc  .service  to  the  people  of  Alaska  in 
1962  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Alaskan 
Hou-^e  of  Representatives  He  would 
eventually  become  speaker  of  that  body 
in  1965.  Three  years  later.  Mike  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Alaska  to  serve 
as  U.S.  Senator  and  has  served  continu- 
ously since  that  time 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance and  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committees.  Mike  has  worked 
diligently  to  promote  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  marshal  our 
country's  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people  He 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  successful 
effort  to  bring  water  to  the  and  West 
and  flood  and  hurricane  protection  to 
coastal  areas  such  as  those  that  exist  in 
my  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  President.  I  have  had  the  gratify- 
ing privilege  of  working  closely  with 
MiKE  Gravel  on  these  occasions  and 
must  .say  that  those  moments  have  been 
among  the  most  rewarding  ones  of  my 
Senate  career.  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
of  my  fellow  Members  when  I  say  that 
Mike  Gravel,  friend  and  colleague,  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

TRIBUTE  TO   RICHARD  STONE 

Mr  President.  Dick  Stone  espouses 
that  resource  for  which  his  native  State 
of  Florida  is  the  most  famous,  "sun- 
shine." One  of  his  first  acts  as  a  Senator 
was  to  remove  the  front  door  of  his  ollice, 
a  gesture  which  shed  light  upon  the 
op)enness  of  a  democracy,  the  ideals  of 
which  are  often  lo.^t  in  the  enormity  of 
our  20th  century  bureaucracy. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Dkk 
Stone  has  had  the  foresight  to  sponsor 
and  promote  legislation  which  will  be 
of  great  consequence  in  meeting  the 
challenges  we  will  face  in  the  1980's.  Of 
significant  note  is  his  diligence  in  striv- 
ing to  create  a  program  of  energy  self- 
suflBciency.  through  providing  various 
stimuli  for  greater  domestic  production, 
and  research  in  the  area  of  synthetic 
fuels.  As  an  advocate  of  a  strong  defense 
and  a  strengthened  foreign  policy.  Dick 
Stone  has  t)een  instrumental  in   laying 


the  groundwork  for  a  more  assertive  role 
lor  this  Nation  abroad. 

In  setting  such  priorities.  Dick  Stone 
has,  at  the  same  time,  sought  to  limit 
Government  spending  in  those  areas 
where  it  has  appeared  excessive.  Dick 
Stone  is  certainly  one  who  practices 
what  he  preaches,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  took  unprecedented  steps  in 
cutting  his  own  office  expenditures. 

The  record  Dick  Stone  has  compiled — 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  true  representa- 
tive of  his  constituency — and  the  recog- 
nition he  has  earned  along  the  way,  most 
cert.iinly  serve  to  inspire  us  all  The  work 
he  has  begun  we  have  yet  to  build  on. 
and  I  know  1  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  we  will  remember  him 
when  domg  so. 

TRIBUTE    TO    ROBCST    MORGAN 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
appropriate  words  than  efficiency  and 
effectiveness — terms  which  go  hand  in 
hand — to  use  in  describing  Robert  Mor- 
c\n's  work,  both  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  as  a  leader  within  his  own 
State  In  climbing  the  ranks  to  a  position 
of  national  prominence  within  the  U.S. 
Senate  Robert  Morgan  distinguished 
himself  as  an  innovator,  one  who  deter- 
mines his  goals  and  strives  for  them  in 
a  most  diligent  and  organized  manner. 

Ro  ERT  Morgan's  ability  to  coordinate 
those  around  him  was  first  recognized 
by  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Senate,  who  selected  him  as  their 
pres  dent  pro  tempore  in  1965  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  admirable  record  which 
that  body  compiled  under  Robert  Mor- 
cans  leadership  that  led  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  to  elect  him — 3  years 
later— to  the  position  of  attorney  gen- 
eral. In  this  capacity.  Robert  Morgan 
undertook  the  ambitious  task  of  reor- 
ganizing the  department  which  he 
headed,  an  endeavor  which  could  well 
have  ended  in  disaster  The  results  of 
this  project,  however,  were  most  admir- 
able, and  simulated  similar  undertak- 
ings by  comparable  State  agencies 
throughout  the  land.  Robert  Morgan's 
managerial  skills  and  creativity  as  North 
Carolina's  foremost  legal  authority  were 
the  impetus  for  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

As  a  Senator.  Robert  Morgan  has 
.served  well  both  his  constituency  and 
mine.  In  speaking  for  all  rural  Amen- 
cans.  Robert  Morgan  has  endeavored  to 
see  that  their  special  needs  are  recog- 
nized and  accommodated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  North  Carolina 
and  to  Louisiana,  two  largely  agricultural 
States,  as  well  as  to  our  Nation's  agrari- 
an community  as  a  whole,  in  an  era 
when  the  small  farm  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  institution  of  the  past. 

While  Robert  Morgan  will  no  longer 
be  a  familiar  face  within  the  Senate 
Chamber  I  dare  say  that  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  him.  The  efficiency — 
and  hence  the  effectiveness — with  which 
he  has  mastered  the  challenges  before 
him.  at  all  levels  of  government,  are  cer- 
tainly too  striking  to  be  dismissed.  I 
personally,  am  going  to  miss  Robert  very 
much,  but  I  know  that  his  State  and  our 
Nation  have  yet  to  prosper  from  his 
abilities. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JOHN    CULVER 

Mr.  President,  the  healthy  tension  be- 
tween growth  needs  and  environmental 
concerns  is  well  recognized  in  States 
such  as  Iowa  which  gave  tlie  Congress 
the  able  and  articulate  John  Culver 
Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  Senate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  has  earned 
well-deserved  respect  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  many  issues,  but  particu- 
larly for  those  issues  which  have  helped 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment 
Future  generations  will  have  substan- 
tially better  lives  because  of  this  Sen- 
ator's leadership  and  ability. 

I  know  many  Louisianians  will  enjoy 
for  years  the  newly  created  Bogue  Chilto 
and  Tensas  Basin  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges which  Senator  Culver  successfully 
shepherded  through  the  Environment 
and  Public  Woiks  Committee  earlier  this 
year.  Without  Senator  Culver's  fore- 
sight and  support  these  great  bottom- 
land hardwood  tracts  would  not  have  a 
chance  of  being  saved. 

While  I  have  not  agreed  with  Senator 
Culver  on  every  issue.  I  have  utmost  re- 
spect for  his  thoughtful  careful  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  of  whatever  matter 
was  in  dispute.  1.  for  one,  will  sorely  miss 
his  presence  in  this  body,  for  he  always 
helped  raise  the  quality  of  the  debate  by 
his  total  comprehension  of  even  the  most 
complex  matters  being  dlscus.sed.  John 
Culver  will  not  be  with  us  next  .vear, 
but  his  many  legislative  accomplish- 
ments will  and  for  that  we  can  all  be 
profoundly  grateful. 

TRIBUTE    TO     BIRCH     BAYH 

Mr  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  has  overseen 
the  most  fundamental  aspect  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— proposed  changes  in  the  basic 
framework  of  our  Government.  This  is 
an  awesome  responsibility  and  he  can  be 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
faced  some  of  the  most  controversial  is- 
sues of  the  day  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  try  to  duck  many  of  these  proposals, 
but  Birch  Bayh  always  confronted  them 
directly.  He  can  and  should  be  proud  of 
the  legacy  he  has  left  us  of  strong  and 
fair  leadership  on  these  critically  Impor- 
tant is.sues. 

Senator  Bayh's  contributions  over  the 
last  18  years  cover  the  whole  spectrum 
and  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
even  try  to  list  the  highlights  Most  re- 
cently however.  I  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  working  clo.sely  with  him  in 
developing  a  consensus  on  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  which  created  a 
major  casohol  program,  a  program  for 
which  Birch  worked  long  before  it  was 
the  popular  solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Throughout  our  discissions  it  was  more 
than  apparent  that  he  was  well  versed 
in  all  aspects  of  ethanol  production  and 
his  was  a  major  voice  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval for  the  billion  dollar  program  now 
underway. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Birch  Bavh  for 
the  last  8  years.  He  has  left  us  with  a 
remarkable  record,  one  of  which  both  he 
and  the  people  of  Indian  can  be  proud 
I  expect  to  continue  to  hear  from  this 
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Senator  in  the  years  ahead  because  a 
man  of  his  ability  and  talent  will  no 
doubt  remain  en  the  national  scene  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

TRIBUTE   TO   DICK    SCHWEIKEB 

Mr  President,  after  20  years  of  dis- 
tingui.shed  service  on  Capitol  Hill,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Dick 
Schweiker.  has  decided  to  retire  His 
retirement  comes  at  a  lime  when  he 
could  have  easily  been  reelected  and 
would  have  pla,^ t-d  an  even  larger  role 
m  Congress 

An  ranking'  R<^publican  on  both  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
and  the  Labor.  Health,  and  Human  Serv- 
ices A|)prt»prialioiis  Subcommittee, 
Dick's  mlluence  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  welfare  has  been  extremely 
important  Tins  is  evidenced  by  tlie  long 
list  of  conununity  .service  and  human- 
itarian award.s  lie  has  received. 

Of  special  note  is  hLs  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  agairust  diabetes,  es- 
pecially among  juveniles  The  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Foundation  bestowed  upon  him 
their  Humanitarian  Award  in  1974  and 
1977  and  their  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
in  1978,  and  the  .American  Diabetes  As- 
sociation presented  inm  the  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Be.st  Award  in  1974  To  be  able  to 
leave  this  one  major  mark  on  a  very  seri- 
ous illness  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  all 
the  long  hours,  days,  and  years  of  hard 
work.  Particularly  so  when  a  congres- 
sional career  can  so  often  be  a  ven, 
thankless  task. 

There  is  no  doubt  m  .'n\  mind  that 
Dicks  varied  talents  will  be  .sought  out 
in  earnest  by  all  who  know  him  and  his 
accomplishments,  .so  while  we  will  mi.ss 
his  .service  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I 
know  that  in  whatever  endeavor  he 
chooses  to  involve  himself,  those  around 
him  will  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  and  wisdom. 

JKIBCTE     lO    ABE    RIBICOFF 

Mr.  President,  in  19.54  an  underdop 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Connecticut 
went  on  the  air  to  deliver  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  speeches  in  modern  political 
history. 

The  candidate  was  Abraham  Ribicoff 
The  subject  of  his  .speech:  "Thp  Ameri- 
can Dream."  a  dream  "that  anv  bov  no 
matter  what  his  economic,  social  or  re- 
ligiou.s  background  misht  be,  has  the 
right  to  aspire  and  to  achieve  anvthinc 
open  to  anyone  in  this  great  societv  of 
ours. 

.iJ^r''',  '"'-^  anyone  defined  with  such 
simple  eloquence   the   true   meaning   of 

s^  in'   f'^i^'""'  =*"^  opportunity  in  our 

ram^/uimier'^'"  '°  ^'  ^'^^^  ^"^"'^^'^ 

semce°"f  '"«'■'  ^^''"  ""  •^■^^'•■'^  Of  public 
fa,?in.  ..f '"^  Ribicoff  has  been  an  un- 

Powerfn,^^'''"""'^'''"  °'"^'"'''->'  '"a"-  a 
doumr^H'l  ™'"''*/  ^°'  "''"  powerless,  the 
aountrodden  and  oppre.s.sed. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  stUl  remem- 

first  1/-°"-''''"'  ''"■  ^'''"'o"-^tnifed  in  his 


al Iv  ^ni     u  '^'■'''""or  when  he  person - 

fhP  h^      ^^^''^'^  °f  '"•^'"'f  operations  for 

wfth    ?Hf'  '■"■''"'■''  °f  ""  "^''»''-'^*^«'  flood 
ofhil/K,''^  .^^•'^'^'■^-^nd    a    thou.sand 


nrh<»_  lii      .    ""    "     mousana 

others  like  it   over  the  years-we  have 


seen  in  Abe  Ribicoff  a  very  special  qual- 
ity, a  unique  sensitivity  to  the  concerns 
and  problems  of  his  fellow  man. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  his  compassion  and 
sense  of  fairness  have  been  particularly 
evident  in  his  service  on  the  Finance 
Committee  where  he  has  fought  to  re- 
form our  tax  laws  in  order  to  give  more 
equitable  treatment  to  the  poor  and 
elderly. 

.'\BE  Ribicoff  has  won  countless  friends 
during  his  years  in  Washington.  But  he 
has  also  made  one  enemy.  His  enemy 
has  been  the  wasteful  excesses  of  the 
Federal  bureaucran.-  As  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  he 
ha.s  fought  valiantly,  through  sunset  leg- 
islation and  other  measures  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  inefficiency  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  when  Senator  Ribicoff 
retires  at  the  end  of  his  current  term, 
he  will  leave  behind  a  Government  that 
i.s  not  only  more  efficient,  but  more  just 
and  more  compa.ssionate.  And  because 
cii  that,  the  "American  dream"  he  spoke 
o;  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago  is 
a  little  more  secure. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  others  here 
in  the  Senate,  in  Connecticut,  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  .Abe  Ribicoff — an  outstand- 
in;.:  public  servant,  a  champion  of  the 
people,  and  one  of  the  truly  exlraordi- 
iiarv  men  of  our  time. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  S 
SCHWEIKER 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Richard  S    Schweiker 

Senator  Schweiker  has  gained  much 
respect  durinp  his  years  in  the  -Sena'e 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
cherish  our  friendship  and  I  admire  his 
hard  work  and  dedication. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
served  on  the  Government  Operations 
and  .Armed  Services  Committees.  He  au- 
thored the  "Schweiker  Act  "  for  cash 
awards  to  militar>'  service  personnel  for 
cost-cutting  ideas,  resulting  in  savings 
of  more  than  $1  billion  to  taxpayers. 

In  the  Senate,  he  is  ranking  member 
on  both  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
.^ources  Committee  and  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Service  .Appropria- 
tions Subconunittee  and  has  played  a 
major  role  in  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  labor,  health,  educa- 
tion, aging,  and  public  welfare  matters. 
He  has  become  widely  known  for  his  ex- 
perience in  defen.se  and  foreign  affairs 
and  for  his  publication.  "How  to  End  the 
Draft- 
Senator  Schweiker  should  also  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  dedication  to  legislation 
to  combat  diabetes  He  has  been  a  leader 
m  the  Hght  against  diabetes,  and  au- 
thored bills  creating  the  National  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Diabetes  and  the  National 
Diabetes  .Advisory  Board. 

I  .salute  Senator  Schweiker  for  his 
exc  client  service  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation.  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  happme.ss  in  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    HENET    BEI.LHON 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distmgiushed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Henry  Bell- 

MON. 

Henry  Bellmon  is  a  dedicated  and 
hardworkmg  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
I  treasure  the  friendship  we  have  shared 
over  the  years.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  h.m  on  many  occa- 
sions and  applaud  the  contribuUons  he 
has  made  to  the  U.S   Senate 

Durmg  his  12  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  worked  on  several  major  pieces  of 
legislation  includmg  coal  mine  safety, 
postal  reform,  tax  and  welfare  reform, 
and  Indian  affairs. 

Senator  Bellmon  and  I  have  served 
together  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestrj-.  He 
has  made  many  important  contributions 
m  the  field  of  agriculture  including  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  He  has  been  an  outstanding  spokes- 
man for  our  Nation's  farmers  and  I 
commend  him  on  the  accomplishments 
he  has  made  in  their  behalf 

In  addition,  m  1975.  Senator  Bellmon 
became  the  first  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and 
has  been  one  of  the  Senate  s  strongest 
advocates  for  fiscal  responsibihty 

Henry  Bellmon  is  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal integrity  and  deep  wisdom  He  has 
served  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  our 
Nation  with  extraordinan'  dedication  I 
salute  his  excellent  record  and  I  wish  for 
him  every  success  m  the  future 


THE    PORK    MARKET 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr  Pre.sident  as  198] 
approaches,  there  have  been  manv  eco- 
nomic prediction:  oSfcred  Among"  those 
speculations  is  that  food  prices  will  rise 
substantially  during  the  upcoming  year 

My  home  State  of  South  DakoU  Ls  a 
major  food  producer  In  fact,  agriculture 
IS  our  primary  industry.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  agriculture  areas  which  warrants  a 
close  look  is  pork  production  The  pork 
market  has  been  unstable,  directly  af- 
fecting the  prices  of  other  meats  as"  well 

Mr  Prasident.  the  new  Congress  and 
new  administration  must  seek  to  promote 
a  stable  pork  market — a  market  which 
gives  a  fair  price  to  the  producer  and  a 
consumer  cost  which  allows  for  a  high 
level  of  consumption. 

A  fine  article  appeared  in  the  'Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  8.  1980.  which 
.specifically  discusses  this  situation 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  mv 
colleagues  who  wish  to  further  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  subject,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Meat   Prices    W»ll   Si-rcf  In    1981.   Experts 
Sat;    Pork   to  Lead  the  Wat 

LID     ON     BEEF     PRICES     IS     Ll>-|  t.1! 

I  By  Terrl  Minsky  and  David  P    Garino) 
Meat  prices  could  rise  15  percent  bv  mld- 
1S81 — partly    because    Myron    La.Toons    pigs 
are  dying. 
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About  this  time  or  year,  the  Romney,  Ind  . 
farmers  sows  give  birth  to  litters  ot  pigs. 
Usually  he  gets  about  nine  pigs  per  Utter, 
but  this  year,  he  says,  'whole  Utters  are 
dying  three  days  after  they  re  born'  because 
his  sows  suffered  during  the  hot.  dry  summer 
Moreover,  other  farmers,  hurt  by  skyrocketing 
costs,  are  purposely  cutting  pig  production 
by  breeding  fewer  sows. 

Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  farm- 
ers are  raising  fewer  pigs  this  winter,  and 
by  next  spring,  port  supplies  will  trail  far 
behind  this  >ear's  level  And  even  though 
beef  and  poultry  supplies  are  expected  to  rise, 
economists  say  that  increase  can't  make  up 
the  difference. 

As  a  result,  says  a  recent  bulletin  from 
CarglU  Inc.  a  big  grain-trading  company. 
•'Ihe  farm  outlook  now  bears  little  blmllarliy 
to  that  causing  concern  last  spring."  when 
larmers  were  contending  with  a  glut  of  both 
grain  and  hogs  and  complaining  about  low 
prices. 

CFPCCrS    WIDESPRfAO 

Now.  enconomists  predict  that  every  kind 
of  meat  will  become  more  expensive  next 
year.  'Ihe  whole  economy  will  be  affected, 
oe^ause  meat  prices  account  for  a  third  of 
the  consumer  lood  price  index,  food  prices 
are  expected  to  cUmo  1:^  percent  in  the  nrst 
halt  oi  19»1.  furthermore,  food  prices  make 
up  about  20  percent  of  the  overall  consumer 
price  Indext.  so  that  "when  meat  prices  start 
taking  off.  everythi'ig  takes  off,  "  say  Dennis 
Steadman.  agricultural  economist  with 
Chase  Manhattan  Corps  Chase  Economet- 
rics unit. 

Pork  prices  will  stage  the  steepest  In- 
crease— 23  percent  by  mid- 1981.  according 
to  Wharton  Econometric  Korecasling  Asjio- 
clales.  Agriculture  Department  economists 
s2e  pork  prices  rising  at  least  25  percent  and 
Mr.  titeaaman  puts  the  incease  possibly  as 
high  as  JO  percent.  By  June,  retail  pork 
prices  will  average  (1.65  a  pound,  up  from 
$130  now.  he  says.  He  adds  that  bacon, 
which  was  regularly  featured  for  8U  cents  a 
pound  last  summer,  will  average  (2  next 
summer. 

Such  Increases  will  push  up  beef  and 
poult r-  prices  as  well.  Abundant,  cheap  pork 
this  year  was  "a  ball  and  chain  on  beef 
prices.  '  sa)s  Daniel  Manlernacb.  an  official 
OI  the  Prefesslonal  Farmers  of  America.  Too 
much  pork  was  around  for  prices  of  com- 
peting meats  to  rls3  But  now,  higher  porK 
prices  win  allow  beef  prices  to  climb  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  by  mld-1981.  economists 
estimate. 

SAMPLX     BEEF     PRICES 

George  L.  Abraham,  president  of  AbraJiam 
&  Associates,  an  economic-research  concern, 
says  the  average  price  of  choice  tx-ef  next 
June  win  reach  $2  75  a  pound,  up  from 
$2.30  last  June  Sirloin  steak  'vUl  sell  for 
$3.60  next  year,  up  from  $3  20.  and  hamburg- 
er for  $1.75.  up  from  $1  50  earlier  this  year, 
lie  says.  Other  economists  expect  a  pound  of 
chicken  to  cost  about  76  cents  next  spring, 
up  from  66  cents  in  1380. 

Supermarket  shoppers  "are  getting  off 
nicely  this  year,  but  they  wont  be  so  fortu- 
nate In  1981."  oljserves  John  Jokerst,  econo- 
mist for  Doane  Agricultural  Services  Inc 

Such  forecasts  already  have  spurred  some 
consumers  to  start  hoarding  Marguerite  Mc- 
Carthy, a  Pittsburgh  housewife,  says  she  and 
her  husband  bought  a  16-cublc-foot  freezer 
to  store  meat  "We're  going  to  start  stocking 
up  now."  she  says  "Every  time  there's  a  sale, 
I'm  going  to  buy  $30  worth  of  meat.  I  know 
It  Isn't  going  to  get  less  expensive,  and  I 
won't  buy  anything  I  think  Is  overpriced. 
Wo  d    tuni    veKetarlan    first    " 

The  expected  surge  In  prices  Is  partly  due 
to  the  barealn  pork  that  shoppers  found  at 
meat  counters  this  year  Farmers  raised  a 
record  55  5  million  hogs  and  pigs  In  1980  and 
produced  16  5  billion  pounds  of  pork.  So 
until  the  drought  hit  the  Midwest  this 
summer,  hog  farmers  there  had  been  losing 
money  on  every  animal  they  sold   "We  were 


getting  as  low  as  38  cents  a  pound  for  our 
hogs.  "  says  George  Pettlt.  a  Princeton.  Ky  . 
farmer.  "It  was  costing  me  42  cenu  a  pound 
Just  to  raise  them." 

HOGS"    PHOBLEMS 

Then  came  the  searing  heat.  Because  hogs 
don't  have  sweat  glands,  they  usually  are 
too  uncomfortable  to  eat  when  they  are  hot 
Many  died,  and  sows  often  had  stlU-blrths 
Farmers  also  feared  that  hogs  mated  last 
summer  won't  produce  offspring  because 
heat  reduces  the  male's  fertility  That  crop 
of  pigs  Is  being  born  now. 

Currently.  Mr  Pettlt  Is  getting  about  50 
cents  a  pound  for  hogs,  but  he  still  plans  to 
cut  his  pork  production  by  a  third  because 
the  drought  also  sent  feed  prices  soaring  A 
bushel  of  corn  now  sells  In  Kentucky  for 
S3. 30.  over  30  percent  more  than  It  did  last 
spring  "The  price  of  grain  Is  Just  plain  old 
lor  sure  going  to  dictate  the  price  of  meat.  ' 
Mr  Pettlt  says. 

Charles  N  Shaw,  an  economist  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  says  hog  farmers 
will  produce  two  billion  fewer  pounds  ol 
pork  in  1981.  The  average  meat  eater  will 
consume  66  pounds  of  pork  next  year,  down 
from  the  75  pounds  he  Is  likely  to  eat  by  the 
end  of   1980.  Mr    Shaw  adds 

Beef  supplies  should  rise  600  million 
po  nds  In  the  ftrst  half  of  1981.  not  enough 
to  replace  the  diminished  stocks  of  pork 
E.en  If  cattlemen  wanted  to  make  up  that 
difference,  they  are  hampered  by  bovine 
biology  A  cow  takes  nine  months  to  produce 
a  single  calf,  and  another  two  years  is  needed 
to  raise  the  calf  to  market  weight 

Poultry  supplies  also  will  expand  early 
next  year,  but  economists  expect  little  more 
than  a  2  percent  increase  from  the  11  billion 
pounds  produced  last  year  The  summer 
heat  hit  chickens  harder  than  any  other  ani- 
mal Nearly  10  million  birds  died,  and  the 
survivors  were  laying  eggs  only  every  other 
day  instead  of  every  day  John  M  Urban- 
chuk  of  Wharton  Econometrics  adds  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  eggs  laid  during  the 
hot.  dry  weather  probably  won  t  even  hatch 
Chicken  prices  have  already  climbed  to  7: 
cents  a  pound  from  62  cents  earlier  this 
year 

And  although  poultry  producers  can  turn 
production  around  quickly — the  time  from 
conception  to  market-ready  chicken  is  only 
11  weeks — economists  say  chicken  farmers 
will  be  cautious  at>out  expanding  They  cite 
higher  feed  prices  and  the  fact  that,  as  re- 
cently as  last  spring,  farmers  were  losing 
rbout   12  cents  on  every  bird  they  sold 

Altogether,  meat  supplies  should  drop 
rbout  a  billion  pounds  next  year  from  1980  s 
494  billion  pounds.  As  a  result,  the  average 
meat  eater  will  consume  about  10  pounds 
less  meat  next  year  than  this  year 

But  even  If  disposable  Income  Increases 
rext  year,  consumers  still  probably  won't 
have  much  of  a  taste  for  high-priced  meat 
Marvin  Duncan,  agricultural  economist  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
says  consumers  will  continue  'o  switch  to 
less  expensive  foods.  Earlier  this  year,  they 
switched  to  pork  and  chicken,  he  says,  "not 
be.-ause  beef  was  unavailable  or  high-priced, 
b.t  because  the  others  were  cheap  " 

.And  some  consumers  profess  that  their 
testes  have  changed. "We  used  to  have  beef 
every  Sunday."  says  Thelma  Smith,  an  offl- 
I'tal  at  a  black  Catholic  agency  In  Pittsburgh 
But  now  we  eat  more  fish,  and  beef  Is  very 
low  on  our  totem  pole  We  don't  really 
miss  It" 


THK   :mp<  M;  r.ANCE  OP 
\(  iUICl  l.TURE 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  address  an  i.ssue  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  all  Americans  Vei^' 
simply,  that  issue  Is  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  basic  and  ef- 
ficient industry  in  our  country.  My  State 


of  South  Dakota  thrives  on  the  bounty 
that  agriculture  produces.  But  South 
Dakota  and  other  agricultural  Stales 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  benefit  from 
a  strong  and  healthy  agriculture;  con- 
sumers, businesses  and  laborers  alike 
benefit  throughout  the  cycle  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption  which  gener- 
ates the  true,  renewable  wealth  of  this 
great  country. 

We  all  know  that  farming  is  a  risky 
business.  Nature  can  be  a  strong  ally, 
but  al.so  a  worthy  opponent,  as  thus  year  s 
drought  has  shown  all  too  well.  But  na- 
ture's forces  have  been  aggravated  by 
inconsistent  and  ineffective  political  and 
governmental  policies.  The  embargo, 
which  I  have  fought  since  it  was  first 
imposed,  is  the  most  visible  of  these 
policies.  Other  policies  such  as  tight 
credit  and  excessive  regulations  may  be 
less  visible,  but  can  be  equally  destruc- 
tive to  agriculture. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  to  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  agriculture.  And 
the  new  administration  and  the  new 
leadership  in  the  Senate  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  a  strong, 
healthy  agriculture  a  reality.  Returning 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  an  ad- 
vocate for  agriculture  producers  ls  one 
step  to  bring  about  this  reality.  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  commitment 
to  agriculture  is  also  important — indeed, 
necessary.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  need  for  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues— rural  and 
urban  alike — to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  and  give  agriculture 
the  priority  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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STEPHEN    BKLYLii   NOMINATION 

Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  judicial  nomination  of 
Stephen  G.  Breyer  to  the  First  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

My  association  with  Mr.  Breyer  goes 
back  to  1968  when  I  was  a  student  of 
his  at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  more  brilliant  and  able 
professors  at  that  time  by  both  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  I  remember  that  he 
was  able  to  impart  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  law  to  students  and  inspired  in  many 
of  us  a  great  interest  in  the  workings 
of  our  legal  .system.  While  I  served  as 
president  of  the  Pow-Wow  Moot  Court 
Debating  Club  at  Harvard,  we  were  par- 
ticularly fortunate  to  have  Mr  Breyer 
as  the  faculty  adviser.  In  this  role. 
Mr.  Breyer  devoted  much  of  his  own 
time  and  efTort  for  the  students'  benefit, 
and  he  and  his  wonderful  wife.  Joaiuia, 
once  entertained  the  entire  club  in  their 
home. 

Mr.  Breyer  brings  to  this  appointment 
a  long  and  distinguished  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  the  legal  field.  He 
graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
Stanford  University,  was  a  Marshall 
scholar  at  Oxford,  and  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  While  at  Har- 
vard, he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Law 
Review." 

Following  graduation.  Mr  Breyer  was 
a  law  clerk  on  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
and  subsequently  practiced  for  2  years 
with  the  US.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
later  served  as  an  assistant  special  pros- 
ecutor. Mr.  Breyer  was  a  professor  of 


law  for  10  years  at  Harvard  Law  School 
and  al.so  has  taught  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Government  He  ha.s  published 
a  number  of  notable  books  and  articles 
periaining  to  law  and  government. 

For  the  pa.st  2  years.  Mr  Breyer  has 
served  as  the  chief  counsel  of  tlie  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  he  has  dealt 
with  a  number  of  deregulation  bills  as 
well  as  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
criminal  code  and  court  reform. 

In  this  later  role,  Mr  Breyer  has  been 
in  the  closest  per.sonal  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  have  strongly  supported  his  nomi- 
nation. It  IS  a  tribute  to  his  abilities  and 
to  his  personal  character  that  he  has  the 
confidence  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  this  committee. 
Many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
had  the  opiJort unity  to  work  with  Mr 
Breyer  in  the  past  2  yeans,  and  he  enjoy.s 
a  fine  reputation  In  this  body 

Mr  President,  both  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  this  nominee  and  from  an 
examination  of  his  record  of  legal  ac- 
complishments, I  believe  he  is  extremely 
well-qualified  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated.  His  broad  back- 
ground and  keen  intellect  will  .serve  him 
well  on  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  also  support  Mr. 
Breyer's  nomination. 


UMI 


PHILIP  M.  KLUTZNICK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Carter 
administration  enters  its  waning  days, 
the  Nation  will  soon  be  losing  the  services 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  Commerce 
secretaries  in  recent  memory  Philip  M. 
Klutznick.  in  his  brief  tenure  of  13 
months,  has  streamlined  the  operation 
of  the  Commerce  Department  and  been 
instrumental  in  several  legislative 
initiatives  to  help  rentalize  American 
business. 

Although  his  name  js  well  identified 
ftith  procres.sive  ideas  such  as  the  export 
traduig  company  legislation,  it  is  in  the 
area  of  patent  law  reform  that  Philip 
Klutznick  will  be  best  remembered  as 
Commerce  Secretary.  He  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  development  of  a 
rationalized  patent  policy  which  will 
assist  our  Nation's  ability  lo  utilize 
innovations. 

Within  the  Commerce  Department. 
Phil  Klutznick  has  set  new  standards  of 
excellence  and  challenged  emplovcess  to 
perform  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities. 
His  habit  of  arriving  at  work  before 
'  a.m  has  been  adopted  by  a  surprising 
number  of  employees,  as  has  hi.s  lifelong 
commitment  to  a  sense  of  profession- 
alism. 

In  essence.  Fhil  Klut^nirk  ha.s  brought 
to  the  Commerce  Department  the  .same 
qualities  which  have  scned  him  so  well 
auring  a  40-year  career  in  law.  real  es- 
tate development,  finance,  and  Govern- 
ment His  public  service  extends  through 
the  administration  of  .seven  Presidents, 
including  a  term  as  Commi.ssioner  of 
niblir  Housing  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Mr  Klutznick  was  a  member  of 
L.S  delegations  to  the  United  Nations 
™er  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy. In  the  Kennedy  administration,  he 
*as  a  principal  deputy  to  his  longtime 


friend  Adlai  Stevenson  at  the  United 
Nations  and  served  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Throughout  his  dislmgiushed  career. 
Phil  Klulzinck  has  been  given  of  lumself 
generously  in  service  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged His  strong  .sense  of  compassion 
was  evident  during  his  service  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  he  led  efforts  for  a 
broader  attack  against  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  disease  m  developing  countries.  La- 
ter, he  served  under  President  Ford  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Indo-Chinese  Refugees,  helping  to  as- 
sist the  resettlement  in  the  United  States 
of  thousands  of  people  fleeing  Southea-st 
.'Vsia. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  Phil  Klutznick's 
compassion  more  evident  than  m  his  un- 
tiring labors  on  behalf  ol  the  State  of 
Israel.  He  has  sened  as  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Jewish  Policy  Planning,  and 
honorary  mteniational  president  of 
Bnai  Brith.  Hls  commitment  to  Ins 
faith  impressed  me  deeply  when  he  was 
kind  enough  to  spend  a  few  hours  re- 
cently at  the  historic.  Truro  Synagogue 
in  Newport,  the  oldest  synagogue  in 
America, 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Phil 
Klutznick  a  long  and  full  life  He  has  a 
wonderful  family  of  five  children  and  13 
grandchildren,  and  I  know  they  will  be  a 
source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  him  m  the 
future.  But  as  I  look  at  a  man  like  Phil 
Klutznick.  who  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  life  to  public  service  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  retire  or  "fade  away.  '  .^i  "73 
going  on  50,  ■  I  expect  we  will  continue 
to  see  him  doing  what  he  has  always  done 
so  w"ell— giving  of  himself  to  improve  the 
lives  of  other  people 


THIS  IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  IN- 
CREASE CONGRESSION.^L  SALA- 
RIES 

Mr  HARRY  F  B^TtD.  JR  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  express  strong  opposition 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  adding  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  a  provision  which 
would  raise  the  pay  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Federal  .ludges.  .and  other  top 
o.Ticials  of  the  Government 

Under  the  committees  proposal,  con- 
gressional pay  would  rise  from  the 
present  $60,662  to  S70.900.  an  increase 
of  nearly  17  percent 

Such  action  would  be  very  unwise,  in- 
deed destructive. 

How  can  the  Congress  fight  inflation 
;f  It  gives  itself  a  17-percent  salary 
increase? 

If  inflation  ls  to  be  controlled.  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  must  set  the  tone  and  pace 
If  the  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
posal is  appro\'cd,  it  would  send  the 
Nation  exactly  the  wrong  signal 

Just  a  month  ago,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  clear  message  to 
Washington.  They  are.  I  believe,  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  and  to  follow  deci- 
sive new  leadership  to  fight  inflation. 

But  there  must  be  leadership;  there 
must  be  discipline;  tliere  must  be 
responsibility. 

.'\jid   the  leadership  must  come  from 


Washmgton — and  the  discipline  and 
the  responsibility  must  begin  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C  indeed  in  the  Congress. 

What  kind  of  leadership,  what  kind 
of  example,  will  the  Congress  g;\e  to  the 
Nation  if  It  grants  itself  a  pay  raise  at 
this  time? 

If  we  permit  this  increase,  we  wiU  be 
.sending  a  me.s.sage  back  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  spoke  so  clearly  m 
November — a  message  that  despite  the 
results  o;  the  elections,  despite  roaring 
inflation,  despite  a  national  debt  ap- 
proaching one  trillion  dollars  and  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates,  it  is  still  spend- 
ing as  usual  m  Washington. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  the  Senate  lets 
this  proposal  go  through,  it  will  be 
repudiating  its  own  action  taken  on 
September  10,  when  it  approved  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  13  the  propasal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  impose  a 
ceiling  on  top-level  Federal  salaries. 

Surely  nothing  iias  occurred  since 
September  10  that  could  possibly  justify 
abandonment  of  the  pasiiion  winch  the 
Senate  took  then  If  anythmg.  the  need 
to  set  an  example  of  sacrifice  for  the 
Nation  has  become  more  urgent. 

I  say  again,  the  people  are  looking 
for  responsible  leadership  here  in 
Washington. 

If  we  permit  ihi.s  pay  increase  to  take 
effect,  the  people  will  be  infuriated. 

And  in  my  view,  rightly  so. 


NOMINATION   OF  A    W    CLAUSEN 

Mr  HAYAK„'\WA  Mr  President.  I  rise 
m  support  of  A  W.  'Tom"  Clausen's 
nominat  on  to  replace  the  incumbent 
Robert  McNamara  as  the  president  of 
the  World  Bank 

Mr.  Claasens  reputation  as  financier 
and  altruist  uniquely  qualifies  him  to 
head  the  World  Bank  For  11  years,  Tom 
Cla-jsen  has  been  at  the  helm  of  the  Bank 
of  America.  The  responsibilities  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  of  America's 
largest  commercial  bank  have  led  hnn  to 
travel  throughout  the  world  where  he  has 
o'-sened  first  hand  the  problems  facing 
underdeveloped  countries 

The  international  banking  community 
will  recognize  Mr.  Clausen  as  a  colleague 
with  outstanding  credentials  Such  con- 
fidence will  facilitate  increa.sed  monetan.' 
expenditures  m  the  bond  markers  He 
also  enjoys  the  unique  position  of  bipar- 
tisan support,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
deal  effectively  with  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Hobart  Rowen's  article.  "The  New  World 
Bank  Head  A  W.  Clausen  Sensiti%'e 
Pragniatisl,  that  appeared  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Tun  Nfw  'World  Bank  Head  .A 'V\"    Clavsen: 
SENsrrivE  Phagmatist 

Ronald  Reagan  and  Jimmy  Carter  deserve 
a  lot  of  credit  for  culling  a  deal  prior  to  the 
election  that  put  partisan  considerations  be- 
hind, by  I  in  effect  I  Jointly  endor!iinp  the  ap- 
pointment of  California  banker  A  W  "Tom 
Clausen  to  succeed  Robert  S  McNamara  as 
president  of  the  "World  Bank 

Carter  saw  the  need  of  proposing  a  high- 
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caliber  executive  to  the  bank  as  assurance  of 
a  smooth  transition  In  case,  as  one  aide  put 
It.  "the  unthinkable  happens  on  election 
day  ■  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have 
Chosen  to  reject  in  advance  anyone  selected 
by  Carter,  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  his 
responsibility  Instead.  Reagan  aide  Oeorge 
Shultz  publicly  praised  Clausen's  selection 

The  •unthinkable"  land  more)  did.  of 
course,  happen  on  election  day  Given  the 
result,  u  would  have  been  impractical  for 
Carter  to  propose  a  nominee  for  the  bank  Job. 
And  while  Reagan  on  his  own  might  have 
named  Clausen  or  someone  equally  compe- 
tent, the  Issue  would  not  have  been  decided 
until  next  March  or  April  The  Job  might 
even  have  shifted  Into  the  hands  of  an  ultra- 
conservative  Reagan  supporter  like  former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E   Simon. 

In  Clausen,  the  bank  and  world  community 
get  a  Oeorge  Bush  Republican,  a  conservative 
but  broad-gauged  man.  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  maintaining  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
bank  yet  not  obvious  to  the  massive  needs  of 
Third  World  countries 

When  he  takes  over  In  mld-1981.  he  will 
face  the  difficult  task  of  finding  ways  to  fi- 
nance the  enormously  enlarged  lending  pro- 
gram designed  by  McNanmra 

Around  the  World  Bank,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  uneasiness  about  the 
changes  a  Clausen  regime  will  bring.  An 
executive  there  noted  "Clausen  knows  re- 
tall  and  commercial  banking  But  In  a  de- 
velopment bank,  you  need  a  wider  and  more 
global  perspective  You  look  at  a  whole  coun- 
try, not  Just  the  project,  to  decide  on  credit- 
worthiness. This  is  a  bank  like  no  other 
bank." 

When  McNamara  took  over  the  bank  from 
Oeorge  Woods  12  years  ago.  It  was  lending 
very  little  money  relative  to  Its  potential 
But  McNamara  has  expanded  the  loan  pro- 
gram so  dramatically  that  the  bank  at  this 
»tage  either  must  ha.'e  more  capital  or 
chan-e  the  rules  so  that  It  can  lend  more 
generously   from   lis  existing  equity   base. 

That  will  require  a  flrst-class  sales  Job  by 
Clausen:  Both  the  capital  markets  and  the 
go.ernmental  shareholders  will  have  to  go 
along,  and  the  perception  Inside  and  outside 
the  bank  Is  that  this  will  not  be  an  easy 
a.'-slgnment 

CLiusen  also  has  to  deal  with  the  World 
Bank  bureaucracy — 4.0C0  employes  of  many 
different  nationalities.  Including  3.000  pro- 
fessionals. 'Clausen  will  find  that  coming  in 
here  Is  more  like  taking  over  the  presidency 
of  a  university  than  running  the  Bank  of 
America  or  General  Motors.  "  says  one  bank 
Insider.  "He'll  probably  have  to  develop  a 
new  technique  for  communicating  with 
them,  getting  their  confidence  and  support." 

My  guess  is  that  Clausen — who  Is  less  up- 
tight In  personal  relatlon.shlps  than  McNa- 
mara—  will  adjust  easily  to  such  problems 
Basically,  In  the  time  I  have  known  him 
at  the  Bank  of  America,  and  as  one  of  the 
key  forces  In  the  private  but  Influenllal  In- 
ternational Monetary  CJnfercnce  i sponsored 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association),  he 
has  always  been  pra'jmatlc 

Clausen  was  one  of  the  few  big  commer- 
cial bankers  outside  of  New  York  who  saw 
the  need  In  1976  to  prevent  the  Big  Apple 
from  going  bankrupt  Two  days  after  former 
President  Ford  had  announced  he  would 
veto  any  New  York  ball-out  bill.  Clausen 
told  me  that  "there  Is  no  other  way"  out  of 
the  New  York  City  financial  mess  than  a 
substantial  program  of  temporary  federal 
aid 

Republican  banker  Clausen  thus  under- 
stood what  Republican  President  Ford  did 
not  that  New  York  City  going  belly-up. 
trlggerlnT  In  all  likelihood  a  New  York  State 
default — would  be  a  shock  to  the  stability  of 
the  whole  world  (If  Ford  had  sensed  that 
as  well  as  Clausen,  he  might  still  be  In  the 
"White  House  today.) 


Clausen  has  a  good  feel  for  the  Increasing 
Interdependence  of  the  worlds  Individual 
ecronomles.  One  of  his  pet  private  projects 
has  been  to  try  to  bring  Presidents  Carter 
and  Lopez  PortUlo  of  Mexico  together  In  a 
way  that  will  help  develop  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy and  assure  the  US  increasing  supplier 
of  natural  gas. 

Now  Clausen  must  face  the  awesome  task 
of  trying  to  eaxe  the  huge  financial  burden 
triggered  by  skyrocketing  oil  prices.  He  ac- 
knowledged In  an  interview  with  Washington 
Post  reporter  Peter  Behr  that  the  next  few 
years  will  be  critical.  The  old-line.  Indus- 
trial democracies  face  economic  stagnation 
and  aren't  anxious  to  cough  up  lots  of  new 
aid  money.  The  wealthy  Arab  nations  want 
more  control  In  both  the  bank  and  the  IMF 
before  they  put  additional  money  on  the  line. 

The  problems  seem  so  Intractable  that 
Clausen  deserves  a  tip  of  the  hat  for  agree- 
ing to  leave  his  40th  floor  Bank  of  America 
omce  In  San  Francisco,  with  Us  magnificent 
vie*',  for  the  murkier  perspectives  in  Wash- 
ington He  must  have  been  swayed  by  Mc- 
Namara's  job  description  of  the  bank  presi- 
dency; "It'j  a  helluva  Job  If  you're  excited 
by  the  prospects  of  it.  I  would  have  paid 
to  have  It  " 


MESSAGES    I- ROM   THE   PRESIDE^^^ 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Urvited  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Siuindpr*-  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  IS- 
SUED WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  SIT- 
UATION IN  IRAN— PM  270 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  November  14.  1979,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  I  declared  a  national 
emergency  to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the 
national  security,  foreign  policy  and 
economy  of  the  United  States  constituted 
by  the  situation  in  Iran.  That  declara- 
tion was  made  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  m?  as  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  '50 
use.  1701  et  seq.>  and  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  '50  U.SC  1601  et  seq.> . 
I  reported  that  declaration  to  the  Con- 
gress on  November  14.  1979.  pursuant  to 
Section  204' bi  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  'the 
Act). 

On  April  7.  1980.  I  i.ssued  Executive 
Order  No,  12205.  pursuant  to  the  Novem- 
ber 14.  1979.  declaration  of  national 
emergency,  which  provided  for  certain 
trade,  financial  and  other  measures 
against  Iran  and  its  nationals,  I  reported 
that  action  to  the  Congress  on  April  7, 
1980.  pursuant  to  Section  204' bi  of  the 
Act. 

On  April  17.  1980,  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12211  I  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy  and  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  that  was 
referred  to  in  Executive  Order  No  12170 
and  Executive  Order  No.  12205  and  to 
deal  with  the  added  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary  threat   to   the  national   securi- 


ty, foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  State.s  created  bv  .'subsequent 
events  in  Iran  and  neiKhbonng  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  mva.sjon  of 
Afghanistan  That  declaration  wa.'^  made 
pursuant  to  the  autlionty  vested  m  me 
as  President  by  the  Con.stitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Act.  and  the  National  Emergencies 
Act  I  reported  that  declaration  to  the 
Congress  on  April  17.  1980.  pursuant  to 
Section  204<b'  of  the  Act. 

Pursuant  to  Section  204 'c  of  the  Act 
(50  use.  1703'ci  1,  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Congress  with  rcsj^ect  to  action  that 
I  have  taken  since  April  17.  1980.  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Orders  No.s  12170.  12205 
and  12211  and  with  respect  to  such 
changes  as  have  occurred  concerning  the 
information  prrvinit.slv  reported  to  the 
Congress 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  three  Excculne 
Orders,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, acting  under  my  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  issued  a  series  of  regulations 
that  prohibit  imports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  Iran  or  of  Iranian  origin 
'Other  than  the  news  dissemination', 
payments  or  transfers  of  funds  or  other 
property  to  any  person  in  Iran  'except 
for  news-gathering  activities  and  family 
remittances*  and  payments  and  trans- 
actions in  support  of  travel  to  or  travel 
and  maintenance  within  Iran  of  US 
citizens  and  U.S.  permanent  resident 
aliens. 

2.  As  I  directed  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12211.  prior  licenses  for  transactions 
by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  with  Iran  Air,  the 
National  Iranian  Oil  Company  and  the 
National  Gas  Company  have  been  re- 
voked with  the  effect  that  their  offices 
in  the  United  States  have  been  closed 
down. 

3.  Pur.suanl  to  Executive  Orders  Nos. 
12170  and  12211,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  acting  under  my  delegation  of 
authoritv  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, is.sued  on  July  2,  1980.  a  proposed 
rule  wh*ch  would  require  that  certain 
tvpes  of  blocked  Iranian  property  be  held 
in  interest-bearing  status  Comments 
have  been  received  on  the  proposed  rule, 
but  a  final  rule  has  not  yet  been  issued 

4  The  Justice  Department  has  filed 
Suggestions  of  Interest  with  all  courts 
considering  litigation  involving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  its  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities asking  those  courts  to  stay 
proceedings  for  ninety  days  in  cases 
pending  before  them  in  light  of  the  seri- 
ous foreign  policy  consequences  of  fur- 
ther proceedings  at  this  time  A  number 
of  courUs  have  granted  this  request,  iri- 
cluding  the  only  two  CourUs  of  Appeals 
to  rule  on  the  requested  stay.  Other 
courts  have  denied  the  request  and  are 
proceeding  to  consider  the  menUs  of  the 
cases  pending  before  them 

5.  A  census  of  blocked  Iranian  assets 
and  claims  against  Iran  and  Iranian  en- 
tities, which  was  provided  for  in  regula- 
tions i.ssued  by  th"  Department  of  tne 
Treasury  on  April  9,  1980,  has  been  un- 
dertaken, 

6  On  November  2  1980,  the  IranlaJi 
Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing iU  terms  for  the  release  of  tne 
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hostages  Since  that  time  various  mes- 
sages have  been  tran.smitted  between  the 
Govcrniiieiit  of  Iran  and  the  Go\crn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  using  tht  Gov- 
ernment of  Algeria  a.s  an  intermediary, 

7  On  No\'ember  12,  1980,  i  transmitted 
to  the  CoiiKre.ss  a  Notice  of  the  continu- 
ance after  No\ ember  14.  1980,  of  the  na- 
t'.onal  rmerpcncy  which  I  declared  in 
Executive  Ort'.er  No.  12170 

8.  The  national  emergencies  wliiCh  I 
declared  m  connection  with  the  threat 
to  the  national  security,  foreign  policy 
and  economv  of  the  United  States  aris- 
ing from  events  in  Iran  during  November 
1979.  and  subsequent  events  in  Iran  and 
neighboring  countries,  including:  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Affjhanistan.  continue 
to  exist  Th.isc  threat."^  and  the  rationale 
lor  taking  steps  under  the  Act  continue 
to  the  present  time  I  .shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  deal 
v.ith  those  threats 

9.  I  am  transmitting  herewith  re^-ula- 
tions  i-ssued  since  April  17.  1980.  pursuant 
to  the  three  Fxecutivc  Orders  referred  to 
above,  together  with  the  pr.ipo.sed  rule 
requiring  that  certain  types  of  blocked 
Iranian  property  be  held  in  interest- 
bearing  status. 

JiMiMV  Carter. 
The  White  Hoi'se.  December  4.  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4  31  p.m  .  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bill; 

H  R  7020  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  authorities  to  respond 
to  releases  of  hazardous  waste  from  Inactive 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  endanger  pub- 
lic health  and  the  environment,  to  establish 
a  Hazardous  Waste  Respon.se  Fund  to  be 
'iinded  by  a  »ystem  of  fees,  to  establish  pro- 
hibitions and  requirements  concerning  inac- 
tive hazardous  waste  sites,  to  provide  for  lia- 
bility of  persons  responsible  for  releases  of 
hazardous  waste  at  such  sites,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  949  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Welita  F 
Sebastian; 

HR  2432  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Reeespl  Dollente; 

HR  2433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zora 
Singh  Sunga; 

HR  2872.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Manaols  Abrasaldo; 

H  R  3707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joy  Mar- 
sia  Dehaney: 

HR   4793    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Iiergan  Meara; 
H  R  6044.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Jung 

HR  8362  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Equity 
Advertising  Agency.  Incorporated; 

H  R  8363  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Seat- 
He  Post-Intelligencer,  and 

HR  8364  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  News 
Tribune 

FNROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

At  .5  1.5  p  m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr, 
Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks  announced  that 


the   Speaker   has   signed   the   following 

enrolled  bills  and  .io:nt  resolution : 

S  2728  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  .^rt  with  repect  to  Indian  health  care, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3074  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S  3235  An  act  to  clarify  certain  effective 
date  provisions  of  the  Customs  Court  Act 
of  1980; 

H  R  927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etoctor  Ka 
Chun  Wong,  and  hl.s  wife.  Marilyn  Wong, 

H  R  6243.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  park 
referred  to  as  the  East  Lake  Park  located 
within  the  West  Point  Lake  project  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  Georgia,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "R,  Shaefer 
Heard  Park"; 

H  R  6258  An  act  providing  Jor  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
ga-s  leases  numbered  C-9496,  C-9711.  C-lieOO. 
C  11621.  C  11622.  C  11630,  C  11631,  C  11597. 
C  11599.  C  13774,  C-I4I97.  C-17049.  C^18262. 
C  26048,  C-13532,  C-n581.  C-11585,  C-11590, 
C   11591.  and  C   11595; 

H  R  6410  .An  act  to  reduce  pai>erwork  and 
enhance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Oovernment  and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
p.-oving  Federal  information  policymaking, 
and  lor  other  purposes; 

H  R  6975  An  act  to  extend  certain  tem- 
porary tax  provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  7385  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land 
and  faciinies  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses: 

HR,  7765  An  act  to  provide  for  recon- 
ciliation pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 
nscal  year   1981, 

H  R,  8388  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  international  dhsaster  assistante 
for  the  victims  of  the  recent  earthquakes  In 
southern  Italy;  and 

S,J,  Res  213.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  located  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  as  the  "Warren  Grant  Mapnuson 
Clinical  Center  of  the  .National  Institutes 
of  Health". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr    Morgan'. 


A{  7  58  pni  ,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Rcpre.sentatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  HoiLses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  hill  iHR.  7018)  to  ex- 
tend the  P>deral  Insecticide,  Rodenti- 
cide.  and  Fungicide  Act  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreemg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  988' 
entitled  the  "Health  Sciences  Promotion 
Act  of  1980" 

The  mes.sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  1298 1  to 
designate  the  US,  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Huntington,  'W,  Va,,  as 
the  "Sidney  L  Christie  Federal  Build- 
ing " 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS  2163 1  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  Wash- 
ington State,  assistance  to  the  treaty  and 
nontreaty  harva':ters  of  those  resources. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  mes.sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  7591'  making  appropnations  for 
Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes,  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  11,  28,  33.  69.  72.  76, 
82.  and  84  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  there- 
to; and  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  12.  40.  47.  62.  70.  85.  88.  89.  90, 
91.  92.  93.  and  94  to  the  bill,  and  agrees 
thereto,  each  with  an  amendment  m 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

The  message  al.so  annoimced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  7865'  to  pro- 
vide for  an  accelerated  and  coordinated 
program  of  light  water  nuclear  reactor 
safety  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration, to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  foUowmg  bill, 
with  amendments,  m  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

S  2720  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Ma&s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  followmg  bill,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2134  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqulsi- 
ticn  of  certain  property  in  square  758  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  United  Slatee  Suprrane  C-ourt 
Building- 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amendment 

S,  Con  Res  136  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary-  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(S  9881, 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Hou.se  passed  the  following  biU,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  703.'1  An  act  to  desienate  certain 
lands  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
West  Virginia,  as  the  Cranberry  Wilderness 
Are^i  to  establish  the  Cranberry  Glades  Na- 
tional Botanical  Area  U,  establish  the  Cran- 
berry Back  Country,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  449  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  reprinting  of  the  report  en- 
titled   "The    Adequacy    ol    the    Federal    Re- 
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spotise  to  Foreign  Inveatment  In  the  United 
Slates." 

HOUSE     MEASURES  RET^RRED 

The  followiUK  bills  were  read  twice  by 
tht'ir  litU'.s,  unci  referred  as  indicated; 

H  R  ti4<)  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wellla  F 
SebasUaii.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  :2432  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Regespl  Dollente;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  2433  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zora 
Singh  Sunga.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

H  R  2872  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Manaols  Abrasaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcliu-y 

H  R  3707  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joy 
Marsla  Dehaney.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  4793  An  aot  for  the  relief  ot  Simon 
Ueri^raii  Meara.  to  the  OomnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  6()44  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
Jung  He    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8362  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Equity 
Advertising  Agency,  Incorporated:  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

H  R  8363  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

HR  8364  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
News  Tribune;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 


ENROUJilD  BILIiS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  MORGAN!  announced  that  on 
today.  December  4.  1980.  he  -sijaied  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives' 

S.  1835  An  act  to  eittend  the  Joint  Fund- 
ing Simplification  Act  of  1974; 

HR.  6942.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
Uons  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  International 
security  and  development  assistance,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  refuges  assistance,  and  for 
other  purptoees;  and 

H  B.  8228.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  shall  be  declared  non- 
navigable 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
December  4.  1980  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill ; 

S.  1835  An  act  to  extend  the  Joint  Fund 
Simplification   Act   of   1074 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  me- 
inonals  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

I"OM  93i;  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Kouawa,  Okia  calling  on  the  US  Senate  to 
strengthen  America's  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

POM  937  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Oro- 
vllle.  Calif,  ooncernlng  certain  appoint- 
ments In  the  Reagan  administration;  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table. 

POM  938  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg  .  concerning  appoint- 
ments In  the  Reagan  administration;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


POM  939  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Brlelle.  N  J  .  concerning  certain  appoint- 
ments In  the  Reagan  administration,  or- 
dered  to    Up   "II    'hp    table 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   without   amendment 

S  Res  550.  An  original  resolution  to  elect 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Javlts. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  the  calendar  day  December  4, 
1980 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H  R  3637  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  1976,  signed  at 
New  York  on  February  27,  1976,  and  entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  on  Oc- 
tober   1     1976.   and   for  other   purposes. 

H  J  Res  670  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance,   with   amendments: 

H.J  Res  598  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  foreign  g.jvernments  to  limit  the  Im- 
portation of  automobiles  and  trucks  Into 
the  United  States 

H  J  Res  636  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit. 

By  Mr  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

A  special  report  entitled  "Military  Impli- 
cations Of  The  Proposed  Salt  II  Treaty  Relat- 
ing To  The  National  Defense"  (Rept  No 
98-1054) 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S  Res  542  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S  J    Res    189 

S.  Res  548  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR    7626 

S  Res  546  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R    7694 

S  Res  547  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR    3351 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

H  R  6228  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conunlsslon.  in  con- 
sidering applications  for  the  renewal  of 
broadcasting  station  licenses,  shall  not  take 
Into  account  any  ownership  Interests  of  the 
applicant  in  other  broadcasting  stations  or 
in  other  communications  media,  and  for 
other  purposes   i  Rept     Nci    96   1055). 


and  Transportation  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  It  be  confirmed  .subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate  > 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation : 

Captain  Kelly  E  Taggart.  to  be  Director 
of  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps.  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
with  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (upper  half) 

•  The  above  nomination  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 


INTRODUCTION       OF       BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  b>  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated 

By  Mr   .SI-EVHJJ.SON 
S    3239    A   bill   to  establish   an   industrial 
development  bank  for  the  United  States,  to 
the   Committee   on    Banking.   Housing,   and 
Urban  Development. 

By   Mr    NUNN    (for  himself  and   Mr 

TALMADOr.)  : 

S.  3240  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  removal 
before  January  1.  1982,  of  houseboats  or 
floating  cabins  from  water  resource  areas 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Elivlronment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN : 

S.  3341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  P. 
Lenkersdorf,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

S  3242  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  assure  that  nutrition 
projects  under  that  Act  may  Include  meals 
in  a  congregate  setting  or  home  delivered 
meals,  or  both,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  3243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1980  to  assure  that  double 
payments  for  home  energy  assistance  are 
not  made  on  behalf  of  tenants  in  housing 
projects  assisted  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

S.  3244  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  special  emphasis 
for  employment  opporlunitie.s  for  the  elderly 
with  skills  relating  to  home  repair,  to  pro- 
vide for  demonstration  projects  under  which 
private  business  Is  encouraged  to  employ 
the  elderly  for  the  Installation  of  security 
devices  in  their  residences,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hviman  Resources. 

By  Mr   HAYAKAWA 

S  3245  A  bill  to  modify  Federal  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  discrimination  in  clini- 
cal investigations  involving  prisoners  as  sub- 
jects, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr  a\aSER 

S  3246  A  bill  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  collect  delin- 
quent debts:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    STEVENSON 
S  3'23"9  A  bill  to  establish  an  industrial 
development  bank  for  the  United  States 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Aflairs. 

INDUSTRIAL     DEVELOPMENT     BANK     ACT     OF      1980 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Reagan's  promise  to  "get  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  American  people" 
won  votes,  but  offers  little  direction  for 
economic  policy  It  ignores  the  growing 
clamor  from  business  and  labor  for  pro- 
tection from  competition,  painful  adjust- 
ments and  distasteful  workings  of  the 
market — increasing  attempts  by  business 


UMI 


and  labor  to  gel  on  the  back  of  Govern- 
ment. 

One  year  ago  Concres';,  besieged  by 
labor  and  industry  lobbyists,  awarded  a 
$1.5  billion  bailout  to  the  failing  Chrysler 
Corp  Tliat  firm's  viability  is  as  ques- 
tionable as  ever.  Moreover  Chryslers 
bailout  exacer'oated  the  difficulties  for 
more  competitive  companies  such  as  Ford 
and  AMC  The  massive  diversion  of  credit 
to  a  marginal  firm,  ostensibly  to  "save  " 
some  90.000  jobs,  did  nothing  to  ea.se  the 
adjustment  burdens  of  twice  that  many 
autoworkers  wlio  may  be  laid  off  per- 
manently as  the  industry  retools  over  the 
next  few   years. 

More  recently,  an  election  year  pack- 
age for  the  steel  industry— import  pro- 
tection, tax  breaks  on  investment  and 
regulatory  conce.ssions — subsidized  the 
Industry  w  hile  avoiding  unpleasant  que.-- 
tions  about  the  roots  of  its  competitive 
problems,  including  hiuh  wages,  weak 
management  and  insufficient  R  &  D  The 
result  is  subsidized  competition  and, 
therefore,  reduced  market  shares  for  effi- 
cient producers  like  Inland  Steel  It  also 
means  increased  costs  and  diminished 
competitiveness  in  world  markets  for  us- 
ers of  steel,  including  the  already  de- 
pressed auto  industry. 

Many  efforts  are  underway  to  subsidize 
the  auto  industry  This  week  th?  House 
passed  a  resolution  to  authorize  its  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition 

The  list  of  protected  and  subsidized 
industries  grows  larger  each  year,  lock- 
ing the  country  into  an  unproductive 
economic  structure,  fueling  inflation. 
eroding  competitiveness  and  buildmp  m 
high  levels  of  unemployment  Mr  Rea- 
gan could  arrest  the  spread  of  tiie  Chrys- 
ler syndrome.  But.  so  far,  Mr  Reaean 
has  found  political  pressures  compelling 
He  reversed  his  position  on  the  Chrysler 
bailout.  His  vie'ws  on  auto  imiiort  pro- 
tection aiC  not  altogether  clear,  but  re- 
cently he  suggested  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's subsidization  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry did  not  go  far  enough 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  continue 
subordinating  long-range  economic  im- 
peratives to  short-range  political  ex- 
pediencies. More  pragmatic  nations, 
such  as  Japan  and  West  CJcrmany.  de- 
velop ways  to  unite  the  strengths  of 
government  and  the  marketplace  'We 
emulate  the  British,  combining  their 
weaknesses,  overrepuJating  some  )3art,s 
of  the  economy  and  undersupporting 
others  'V^'hile  other  countnes  develop 
the  capacity  to  analyze  lonp-l,erm  eco- 
nomic trends  and  use  Government  re- 
sources to  promote  growth  industries, 
we  pick  the  losers 

Our  economic  problems  are  structural 
and  largely  insensitive  to  conventional 
fiscal  and  monetary  remedies  The  new- 
enthusiasts  of  supply-side  management 
will  meet  with  little  more  success  than 
the  old  demand  managers  Apgrepate 
macroeconomic  measures  a.ssumc  an  rfTi- 
ciently  working  economy  and  cannot  get 
at  the  roots  of  our  competitive  difficulties. 
such  as  wage  and  price  rigidities,  or  the 
sheltering  of  declining  .sectors  which 
squeeze  off  growth  and  employment  op- 
portunities elsewhere  in  the  economy. 
Restrictive  fiscal  policy  retards  produc- 
tive investment  for  the  long  term,  as  for 


transportation,  housmg,  energy  and  the 
space  program,  m  favor  of  defense  pro- 
grams and  transfer  paj'roents.  Restric- 
tive monetary  policy  mcreases  interest 
rates,  addmg  cost^  to  the  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

It  likewise  retards  long-term  invest- 
ment m  lavcr  ol  short-run.  frequently 
speculative,  investment.  Liberal  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  are  at  least  as 
mischievous,  all  of  which  is  to  say  that 
we  must  begin  to  decide  what  needs  to 
Le  done  lor  the  long  term,  and  concede 
that  how  a  nation  spends  its  resources  is 
as  important  as  how  much  it  sF)ends 
This  reliance  on  macroeconomics  be  u 
supply  or  demand  management,  be  it  fis- 
cal or  monetary  methods,  betrays  the 
failure  of  our  politics,  as  well  as  our  eco- 
nomics. It  becomes  an  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing hard  choices. 

The  central  problem  for  the  United 
States  in  the  coming  years  has  to  do  not 
with  "reindustrialization"  or  revitahza- 
tion  of  an  aging  economic  structure,  but 
with  restoring  flexibility  to  the  economy. 
Economic  growth  and  international 
competitiveness  depend  on  the  produc- 
tivity gains  which  come  from  the  con- 
stant reallocation  of  resources  from  de- 
clmmg  to  higher  productivity  industries. 
Government  should  facilitate,  not  block. 
this  process  of  structural  economic  ad- 
justment, help  displaced  industrial 
workers  find  stable,  high  wage,  long- 
term  employment,  spur  economic  diver- 
sification in  depressed  regions,  enhance 
the  growth  of  new  sectors  and  speed  the 
restructuring  of  old  ones 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  to 

establish  an  Industrial  Drvelopment 
Bank  affords  a  comprehensive,  carefully 
defined  approach  to  these  needs.  This 
bill  IS  one  product  of  many  years  of  work 
m  the  Senate  on  U,S,  competitiveness 
problems,  including  industrial  innova- 
tion, export  policy  and  sectoral  weak- 
nesses The  Bank  is  designed  to  mobilize 
private  capital  for  three  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed categories  of  industrial  de- 
velopment projects  m  which  the  private 
sector  tends  to  undennvest:  F^rst.  high- 
risk,  high-technology  undertakings  with 
relatively  lonp  leadtimes:  second,  in- 
vestments in  public  infrastructure  such 
as  port  facilities  and  railroad  beds:  and 
third,  modernization  and  reorganization 
of  basic  industries. 

The  Bank's  three  financing  windows 
would  operate  with  different  pro.iect  re- 
\ie\v  procedures,  selection  criteria  and 
financing  patterns.  Thus,  the  Bank  is  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  systematic  review  of  competing, 
long-term  industrial  development  needs. 
This  legislation  requires  that  each  pro.i- 
ect—whether  steel  industry  moderniza- 
tion, research  on  robotics,  or  the  up- 
grading of  port  facilitie.s — be  analyzed, 
not  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  in  comparison 
to  the  potential  returns  on  alternative 
investments  and  the  implications  for 
long-term  US.  competitiveness  The  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank  would  supply 
a  needed  long-range  view  of  directions 
for  the  U.S.  economy.  It  would  recognize 
the  Imkaces  between  regional  develop- 
ment, infrastructure  investments,  and 
support   for  industrial   development.   It 


would  provide  a  mechanism  for  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  polices  which  affect  in- 
dustry and  for  more  cost-effective  man- 
agement of  existing  Federal  econormc 
development  and  public  investment  ex- 
penditures. 

In  no  case  would  the  Banks  resource* 
supplant  private  funding:  its  purpose  is 
to  use  small  amounts  of  public  financing 
to  make  strategically  important,  longer- 
term,  high -risk  investments  more  at- 
tractive commercially.  Nor  could  the 
Bank's  resources  be  used  to  bail  out  fail- 
ing corporations:  its  charter  would  not 
permit  subsidies  to  financially  troubled 
firms.  The  concerns  of  this  legislation  are 
the  management  of  structural  economic 
change  and  the  long-term  vitality  of  the 
U.S.  economv .  The  premise  is  that  we 
must  devise  sounder  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  difficult  problems  of  declining  indus- 
tries than  the  costly  subsidization  of 
mar.cmal.  uncompetitive  com^panies. 

The  Banks  charter  would  permit  sup- 
port for  modernization  strategies,  re- 
oreanization  and  the  de\  elopment  of  new- 
technologies  which  can  revitalize  basic 
industries.  But  :t  is  envisioned  that  such 
support  would  normally  be  undertaken 
on  a  generic  or  cooperative  basis  among 
several  firms  m  an  industry.  It  could 
support  modernization  for  the  viable  in- 
dustrial survivors  of  reorganizations  that 
are  the  markets  way  of  squeezing  out 
excess  capacity  in  basic  industries  as 
steel  and  autos. 

The  Industrial  Development  Bank 
would  be  wholly  Government-owned,  but 
managed  by  an  independent  nine-man 
Board  of  Directors,  to  include  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  lreasur>.  and 
Transportation,  ex  officio.  The  remammg 
Directors,  all  appomted  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  would 
offer  balanced  representation  of  the  fi- 
nancial, business  and  technical  commu- 
nities. 

The  Bank  would  be  capitalized  at  Jl 
billion  and  authorized  to  issue  obligations 
up  to  10  tmies  its  subscribed  capital 
stock.  Assistance  is  defined  to  include 
advances,  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  in- 
terest subsidies,  but  t-o  exclude  grants-in- 
aid.  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
permitted  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is 
S5  billion,  including  not  more  than  $4 
billicn  in  loan  g-aarantees  Congressional 
notification  would  be  required  for  assist- 
ance granted  in  excess  of  $100  million 

Th2  high -technology  wmdow  would 
absorb  relatively  little  of  the  Bank's 
capital,  but  is  perhaps  the  area  of  great- 
est long-range  sigrtiificance  Growth  sec- 
tors clearly  offer  high  returns  to  inves- 
tors, but  th?re  is  an  established  tendency 
for  private  markets  to  underallocate 
credit  for  the  development  of  advanced 
technologies  no  matter  how  great  the 
eventual  commercial  potential  Modest 
Federal  loan  guarantees  cr  interest  sub- 
sidies can  stimulate  capital  flows  from 
private  sources  to  promising  firms  in  the 
early  pha.ses  of  new  product  and  process 
development.  The  IDE  Boaid  would  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  technical 
community  to  assist  the  Bank  in 
ir^entifying  promising  high -technology 
projects. 

Even  in  industries  where  U.S.  tech- 
nological leadership  is  clear,  competitive- 
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ness  may  be  imdermined  by  Government 
support  for  high  technology  Industries  in 
countries  such  as  Japan,  Germany,  Can- 
ada. FYance.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
Key  growth  industries  such  as  semicon- 
ductors, biotechnologies,  robotics  and 
telecommunication.s  m  foreign  countries 
receive  Government  subsidies  which 
make  capital  available  at  lower  rates  of 
interest  than  are  available  to  US  com- 
panies This  legislation  does  not  instruct 
the  subsidization  of  US  high-technology 
industries,  but  it  provides  that  Ihe  U.S 
competitive  position  be  moiutored  and 
affords  a  mechanism  to  lussure  US  firms 
access  to  comparable  ttnancing  should  it 
be  reciuire<l  for  competitive  txjuality 

The  bank's  second  window  deals  with 
the  financing  of  public  infra.structure 
projects  such  as  port  facilitir's,  railroad 
beds,  or  an  Alaska  natural  gii.s  pipeline. 
There  is  an  established  role  for  P'ederal 
financing  of  such  mveslrnents,  where  the 
returns  to  society  exceed  returns  to  pri- 
vate investors  or  local  governments  and 
thereby  discourage  adequate  levels  of 
private  funding. 

Transition  to  new  patterns  of  energy 
usage,  resource-efficient  industrial  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  demand 
substantially  increased  investments  in 
transporUition  infrastructure  over  the 
coming  decade  .Such  investments  could 
be  overseen  bv  the  Indu.'.trial  Develop- 
ment Bank,  rather  than  through  scat- 
tered ad  hoc  appropriations.  The  bank 
would  be  able  to  mobilize  capital  more 
efficiently  and  invest  it  more  prudently 
than  IS  likely  with  the  ad  hoc  financings 
of  a  political  [irocess. 

Tl'.e  bank  could  also  insure  that  in- 
frastructure projects  are  designed  to 
complement  changing  patterns  of  indus- 
trial development  and   regional  growth. 

The  bank's  third  window  would  deal 
uilh  the  adjustment  problems  of  mature 
industries  Assistance  to  firms  in  this 
category  is  carefully  restricted  to  sup- 
lK)rt  for  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  innovative  production 
strategies  which  offer  a  ba.sis  for  long- 
term  comiK'titiveness  The  legislation 
precludes  aid  to  uncompetitive  firms  and 
explicitly  directs  the  Hoard  to  ase  its 
resources  to  promote  indu.stry  restru"tur- 
mg  fx5an  guarantees  could  be  u.sed  to 
help  fast-growing  "•minimiUs"  purchase 
and  retrofit  the  a.ssets  of  unprofitable 
integrated  steel  plants  The  bank  could 
help  implement  the  large-.scale  steel 
moderni/atioii  plan  outlined  in  a  recent 
Office  of  Technology  A.ssessment  report 
on  "Technology  and  Steel  Industry  Com- 
petitiveness " 

TTie  Indu.strial  I  H'velopment  Bank 
could  not  have  hailed  out  Chrvsler,  but 
it  could  have  helped  companies  such  as 
Ford  and  AMf  acquire  and  adapt  Chrys- 
ler's pnxluctive  assets  .smoothly  It 
could  aid  the  U.S.  auto  industn'  in  the 
fuel-efflcient  cars,  just  as  the  German 
Government  underwrote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Volkswagen  Rabbit  in  the 
early    l;»70's 

In  a  range  of  other  troubled  sectors, 
from  apparel  to  consumer  electronics, 
the  Industrial  E)evelopment  Bank  would 
have  the  resources  to  implement  strate- 
gies for  restored  competitiveness  devised 
111  conjunction  with  the  Commerce  De- 


partment, along  the  lines  of  the  Depart- 
ments  highly  successful  footwear  In- 
dustry revitalization  program  The  key 
to  such  efforts  is  careful  .sector  analysis 
and  the  development  of  new  production 
and  marketing  strategies-- not  Federal 
tiamUnil.'* 

The  institutional  arrangements  set 
iorth  in  tfus  legislation — a  credit  agency 
whose  financing  decisions  are  insulated 
tro;ii  political  pressures  working  closely 
With  Lfie  UtM^artment  chiefly  responsible 
for  sector  analysis  and  industrial  policy—" 
are  carefully  conceived  Federal  aid  to 
industry  must  be  (areluUy  defined  The 
provision  of  capital  alone  rarely  returns 
sick  industries  to  health,  tomorrow's 
industrial  giants  are  not  the  ones  clam- 
oring for  Government  credit  today. 
The  Nation  must  give  greater  attention 
to  economic  efficiency  in  the  making  of 
policy  which  affects  industry  and  less 
attention  to  short-term  political  ex- 
pediencies. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  recognizes 
these  things.  It  also  recognizes  that  U.S. 
mdustry  cannot  win  against  the  govern- 
ment supported  industries  of  foreign  na- 
tions without  effective  assistance  and 
coherent  policies  from  its  own  Govern- 
ment. Government  investments  are 
being  made  now  in  industry,  technologi- 
cal innovation,  regional  development, 
and  public  infrastructure  but  through 
fragmented,  uncoordinated,  and  under- 
financed programs  only  marginally  con- 
cerned with  improving  Industrial  com- 
petitiveness. 

An  independent,  carefully  chartered, 
professionally  managed  Didustnal  De- 
velopment Bank  can  bring  coherence  to 
these  investments  and  begin  allocating 
some  resources  to  the  future.  The  Nation 
must  do  so  if  it  is  to  compete  successfully 
in  a  rapidly  changing,  highly  competi- 
tive world  It  is  not  enough  to  get  Gov- 
ernment off  the  back  of  industry — or  in- 
dustry on  the  back  of  Government. 
Neither  laissez-faire  nor  Government 
planning  guarantees  resources  allocated 
wisely,  or  in  the  magnitudes  required  to 
meet  the  competition  from  more  prag- 
matic nations. 

Our  reluctance  as  a  nation  to  evolve 
our  own  pragmatic  ways  of  using  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  industrial  develop- 
ment and  ease  sectoral  transitions  leaves 
us  vulnerable  to  more  politicized  re- 
sponses which  arc  short-sighted  formu- 
lae for  long-term  economic  decline.  We 
can  go  on  bailing  out  the  geriatrics,  pen- 
alizing success,  or  we  can  utilize  our 
strengths  and  invest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  be  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  next  year  but  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  consider  this  measure. 

It  represents  a  constructive  alternative 
to  the  subsidies  and  bailouts  exemplified 
by  the  curent  efTorts  to  protect  the  auto- 
mobile industry  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  section -by-section  analysis  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
also  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S    3239 
TITLE  I    FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
Section  101    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Industrial  Development  Bank  Act  of  1980' 

FINDINGS 

Sec  102  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(at  the  ability  of  United  States  producers 
to  compete  effectively  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  l.s  critical  to  the  nation's 
social  and  economic  welfare  and  to  the  na- 
tional security; 

(b)  US  competitiveness  has  l>een  ham- 
pered by  declining  productivity  growth,  both 
absolutely  and  relative  to  that  of  other  In- 
du.strlallzed  nations  which  has  slowed  eco- 
nomic growth,  increased  unemployment, 
fueled  Inflation,  contributed  to  balance  of 
payments  deficits  and  weakened  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  dollar. 

(c)  major  factors  in  the  lagging  rate  of 
productivity  growth  Include  sluggish  re- 
allocation of  national  resources  from  de- 
clining, low-productlvlly  enterprises  to  hlgh- 
productlvlly  Industries.  Insulliclent  aggre- 
gate levels  of  capital  Investment,  and  de- 
clining expenditures  for  long-range  research 
and  development. 

(d)  US  competitiveness  In  strategically 
Important  high-technology  Industries  is  also 
Impaired  by  the  diversion  of  funds  for  the 
subsidization  of  declining  Industries  and 
failure  to  match  foreign  government  sub- 
sidles  and  other  forms  of  assistance  pro- 
vided to  competitors  In  strategically  Impor- 
tant growth  Industries:  and 

(e)  traditional  sources  of  capital,  whether 
public  or  private,  may  be  Inadequate  or  un- 
available on  competitive  terms  to  meet  three 
categories  of  Industrial  development  need.s: 
( 1 1  the  specialized  needs  of  high  technology 
industries,  which  often  involve  high  risk 
undertakings  with  relatively  long  lead-times. 
(2)  adequate  levels  of  public  Investment  In 
infrastructure  projects,  and  i3i  long-range 
strategies  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  basic  In- 
dustries 

Stc  103  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
I  a)  to  assure  the  availability  of  capital 
funds  for  three  categories  of  projects  which 
are  strategically  important  to  the  nation's 
industrial  development  and  International 
competitiveness,  and 

(b)  to  encourage  coordination  of  federal 
policies  which  affect  Industrial  development 
In  order  to  promote  US  industrial  com- 
petitiveness 

TITLE  II  CORPORATE  STATES.  GENERAL 
POWERS    AND   TAX    STATUS 

Sec.  201  (a)  T^ere  Is  hereby  created  The 
United  States  Industrial  Development  Bank 
I  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bank").  The 
Bank  shall  constitute  an  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  neither  the  Bank 
nor  any  of  its  functions,  powers  or  duties 
shall  be  transferred  to  or  consolidated  with 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  corporation 
of  the  United  States  Government  unless  the 
Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Bank  may  establish  offices  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  Is  deemed 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ic)  The  general  powers  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  those  set  forth  In  section  206. 

Sec  202  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  vested  In  the  Board  of  Directors,  except 
those  functions,  powers  and  duties  vested  In 
the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chalrman  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  and  seven 
other  Directors  Three  of  the  Directors  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who  shall  be  members  ex  officio. 
The  Ch.ilrman  and  VIce-Cl.alrman  and  the 
remaining  four  Directors  sball  be  individuals 
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appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  appointed  with  due  regard  (or  achieving 
a  balanced  representation  from  among  the 
financial,  business  and  technical  communi- 
ties. Not  more  than  three  Directors  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  partv  nie  Chairman  shall  de- 
vote full  working  tune  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  and  shall  hold  no  other  salaried 
position. 

(c)  The  term  of  each  Director  appoinied 
by  the  President  shall  be  six  years  Of  the 
Directors  hrst  appointed,  the  Chairman  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
the  Vice-Chalrman  shall  serve  as  Vice-Chalr- 
man for  a  term  of  live  years,  one  Director 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  Di- 
rector shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years 
one  Director  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  one  Director  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  ini- 
tial term  of  each  initial  Director,  each  Di- 
rector appointed  thereafter  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  six  years  Whenever  a  \acancy  shall 
occur  among  the  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  an  individual  to  fill  such  vacancy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  applicable  term. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  a  term,  a  Director 
may  continue  In  office  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  confirmed. 

(d)  Any  Director  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  at  the 
time  of  appointment  of  a  Director,  whether 
such  Director  will  serve  in  either  a  full-time 
or  part-time  capacity.  Directors  serving  In  a 
part-time  capacity,  other  than  those  serving 
ex  officio,  may  not  hold  any  full-time  sala- 
ried position  in  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  any  State  or  local  government  Directors 
serving  in  a  full-time  capacity  shall  hold  no 
other  salaried  position 

(f)  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
anv  time  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  bylaws 
of  the  Bank  but  not  less  than  quarterly  A 
majority  of  the  Directors  then  In  office  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  any  action  by  the 
Board  of  Director^;  shall  be  effected  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  adopt, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  such  by- 
laws as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment and  functioning  of  the  Bank 

(g)  The  levels  of  compen.satlon  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  fixed  Initially  by 
the  President  and  may  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  concurrence  of  the 
President . 

Sec.  203  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bank,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  the  Bank  The  Vice-Chalrman  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of.  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Bank,  and  shall 
at  other  times  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 

(1)  establish  the  offices  and  appoint  such 
officers  of  the  Bank  as  may  be  necessary  to 
discharge  the  business  of  the  Bank:  and 

(2)  to  fix  the  compensation,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  (except  as  authorized  In  subsection  (cl 
of  this  section)  of  Individual  officer  positions 
and  categories  of  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  Bank's 
functions  and  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall — 

( 1 )  define  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bank  and  provide  a  system  of 
organization  to  fix  responsibility  and  pro- 
mote efficiency; 


I  2)  have  the  authority  to  place  30  positions 
in  GS  16.  GS  17  and  GS  18.  in  addition  to 
those  permuted  under  existing  law  The  pro- 
MSion-s  of  title  5  Uni'ed  States  Code  gov- 
crniug  cla.ssification  and  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service  shall  not  apply  to  20  of 
such  positions,  as  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man, 

I  3)  have  ihe  authonty  to  obtain  t.he  serv- 
ices and  fix  the  compensation  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  204  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  by 
resolution,  delegate  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice-chairman  or  the  other  Directors,  such 
of  the  functions,  powers  and  duties  assigned 
to  the  BoaxU  under  this  Act  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate 

Sec  205  lai  Except  as  permitted  by  sec- 
tion (C/.  no  Director  shall  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter respecting  any  application,  contract, 
claim,  or  other  particular  matter  pending 
before  the  Bank,  in  which,  to  his  or  her 
knowledge,  he  or  she.  his  or  her  spouse, 
minor  child,  partner,  or  an  organization 
(Other  than  the  Bank)  in  which  he  or  she 
Is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  part- 
ner, or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organi- 
zation with  whom  he  or  she  is  negotiating 
or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financial  Interest 

(b)  Action  by  a  Director  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  cause  for  removal  of  such  Director  pur- 
suant to  section  201  (dl,  but  shall  not  im- 
pair or  otherwise  affect  the  validity  of  any 
otherwise  lawful  action  by  the  Bank  in  which 
the   Director   or   officer   participated 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Director  first 
advises  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  matter  in  which  he 
or  she  proposes  to  participate  and  makes 
full  disclosure  of  such  financial  Interest,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  determines  by  major- 
ity vote  that  the  financial  interest  is  too 
remote  or  too  inconsequential  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  such  Director's  services  for  the 
Bank  In  that  matter.  The  Director  involved 
shall  not  participate  in  such  determination 

Sec.  206.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  rescind  bylaws 
and  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed: 

(2)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts  with 
Individuals  and  private  or  governmental  en- 
tities consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  lease,  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
and  dispose  of  such  real  property  as  may  be 
necssary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness; 

(4)  to  acquire  and  di.spose  of  personal  and 
intangible   property    (including   money); 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  506  and  507,  in  ILs 
corporate  name  and  to  complain  and  defend 
in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction; 

(6)  to  select,  employ,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation, subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202.  of  such  officers,  employees,  attor- 
neys, and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  bank 
and  to  define  their  authorities  and  duties, 
require  bonds  of  them  and  fix  the  penalties 
thereof; 

(7)  to  make  provision  for  and  designate 
such  committees,  and  the  functions  thereof, 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable: 

(8)  to  determine  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  obligations  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  incurred  and  its  expenses  allowed  and 
paid; 

(9)  to  exercise  all  other  lawful  powers 
necessarily  or  reasonably  related  to  the  es- 


■.abiishmen;  and  co.iduct  of  a  corporate  en- 
tity, to  the  achievement  of  its  purposes  and 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  purposes  func- 
tions, duties,  and  authorized  activities; 

<10)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  on 
the  same  term.s  and  conditions  as  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  United  States  Go\ - 
ernment.  and 

(111  with  the  consent  of  any  board  com- 
miss. on.  independent  establishment,  or  ex- 
ecutive department  oi  the  executive  branch 
to  make  use  of  services  and  facilities  there- 
of, with  or  without  reimbursement  m  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

TAX    STATUS 

Sec  207  The  Bank,  its  franchise,  capital. 
reserves,  surplus,  and  Income  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  now  or  herea.'ter  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  thereof,  or 
by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty owned  in  fee  by  the  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  State,  territorial,  county,  municipal 
or  other  local  taxation  to  the  .same  extent 
according  to  its  value,  as  other  similarly  sit- 
uated and  used  real  property,  without  dis- 
crimination in  the  valuation,  classification. 
or  assessment   thereof 

TITLE   III    FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS 

Sec    30!    As  used  in  this  Act    - 

lai  the  term  "entity"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  municipality, 
association,  firm,  partnership,  joint  venture. 
society,  or  other  private  or  public  entity 
which  is  engaged,  or  proposes  to  engage,  in 
industrial  development  project-s  designed  to 
enhance  productivity  and  international 
competitiveness,  and 

lb)  the  term  "financial  a.ssistance'  means 
any  form  of  advance  extension  of  credit  or 
guarantee,  including,  without  limitation, 
loans  or  guarantees  of  obligations  and  inter- 
est subsidies  but  excluding  grants-in-aid 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    FINANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  Subject  to  the  limitations  se; 
forth  in  this  title,  the  Bank  is  authorized  and 
empowered,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  may  determine,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  entity  which  is  engaged  or 
proposes  to  engage,  in  a  project  described  m 
section  303(b)  in  order  to  enable  such  entity 
to  finance  the  ownership  construction,  con- 
version, or  expansion  of  productive  facilities 
or  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  plant,  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  or  materials  or  the  ac- 
quisition or  development  of  land,  mineral 
rights  and  services. 

Financial  assistance,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  may  be  renewed,  modi- 
fied, or  extended  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  it  may  determine,  subject  to  the  process 
of  submission  to  Congre.ss  as  set  forth  In 
section  306  in  the  case  of  financial  a.sslstance 
which  in  the  first  instance  or  due  to  renewal 
modification,  or  extension  exceeds  t;00,000  - 
000  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
or  construed  so  as  to  require  or  obligate  the 
Bank  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
individual  project  or  particular  type  of  proj- 
ect All  contractual  commitments  of  the 
Bank  to  provide  financial  assistance  shall  be 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  its  full  faith  and  credit 

projects  to  which  FINANTML  ASSISTANCE  MAT 

be  provided 

Sec.  303  (ai  The  Bank  is  empowered  tr. 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  project 
which  fulfills  the  eligibility  conditions  set 
forth  In  subsection  ibi  below  and  when 
selecting  projects  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance, shall  consider,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  — 

(1)  the  contrlbtition  to  be  made  to  na- 
tional industrial  development,  enhanced  pro- 
ductivity, and  international  competitiveness; 
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(2i  the  economic  benefits  lo  be  derived 
from  such  assistance  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits (rom  alternative  uses  of  the  resources 
by  Kovernment  or  private  market  allocation 
ol  such  resources; 

(3)  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  assistance  compared  to  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  a  failure  to  provide  such 
assistance: 

(4)  the  long-term  viability  of  the  project, 
firm  and  Industry  In  question: 

(5)  tectinological  advances  and  produc- 
tion trends  affecting  the  project,  .irm  and 
Industry  In  question, 

(6)  domestic  and  foreign  competition  af- 
fecting the  project,  firm  and  Industry  In 
question: 

(7)  general  economic  trends  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  project,  firm  and  industry  In 
question; 

(8)  the  long-tvm  prospects  for  improving 
the  productivity  and  potential  for  Innova- 
tion of  the  Industry  In  question; 

(9)  the  likelihood  of  eventual  repayment 
of  the  Bank's  financial  assistance; 

(10)  the  effect  of  a  project  on  United 
States  industry  and  agriculture  gensrally 
and  on  employment  and  price  stability  In 
the  United  States;  and 

(11)  the  negative  effect  of  a  project  which 
may  tend  to  reduce  competition  within 
United  States  Industry  or  confer  upon  par- 
ticipating firms  a  significant  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  other  domestic  firms  In  the 
same  Industry  Financing  from  sources  other 
than  the  Bank,  preferably  private  sources, 
shall  be  sought  In  connection  with  any 
project  for  which  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  provide  financial  as- 
sistance only  for  those  projects  which  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors— 

(1)  would  not  otherwise  receive  sutflclent 
financing  upon  terms  which  would  make 
them  commercially  feasible,  or  enable  the 
applicant  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

(2)  employ,  develop  or  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction and  application  of.  technologies. 
proce<ises.  or  techniques  which  are  useful  to 
the  development  of  innovative  products  or 
production  strategies  which  would  lead  to 
productivity  gains,  modernization,  or  restruc- 
turing In  basic  industries;  or 

(31  provide  needed  Investments  in  public 
infrastructure.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
roads,  ports,  waterways,  railroads,  and  energy 
transportation  facilities. 

Assistance  shall  not  be  provided  If  the  ap- 
plicant does  not  display  satisfactory  levels 
of  efficiency,  management  capacity,  or  meet 
other  similar  criteria  which  are  cu.^tomarlly 
considered  by  private  sources  of  financing 
before  making  an  investment  decision. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    PROVISION    OF    riNANCIAI. 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3(M.  (a)  Financial  assistance  provided 
by  the  Bank  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions Including  the  vesting  of  patent  rights 
as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  needs  of  the  recipient  Ade- 
quate provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Bank 
to  Insure  that,  when  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Dhe  Bank  results  In  the  profitable 
operation  of  a  project,  the  Bank  shares  in 
such  proOU  on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
the  degree  of  rLsk  assumed  by  the  Bank 

(b)  Interest  rat«s.  terms  of  repayment,  and 
other  conditions  of  any  financial  assistance 
granted  by  the  Bank  to  any  recipient  shall 
not  be  more  favorable  than  the  prevailing 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  available  to  bor- 
rowers In  the  private  market  for  activities  of 
a  similar  scale  and  nature,  unless  the  Bank 
finds  that  more  favorable  rates,  terms  or 
conditions  are  essential  to  the  undertaking 
or  completion  of  the  project,  or  are  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition 


ic)  The  Bank  shall  not  have  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  financial  assistance  In  ag- 
giegate  amount  In  excess  of  $5,000,000,000. 
In  calculating  total  financial  assistance,  the 
Bank  shall  count  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  any  guarantees  outstanding,  for  thij  pur- 
pose the  aggregata  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $»  000.000.000. 

(dl  No  financial  af>rlstance  may  be  pro- 
vided unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Bank  in  such  manner  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Dank 
may  require,  and  the  Bank  has  reviewed  such 
application,  taking  Into  account  alternative 
means  of  financing  the  same  Industrial  de- 
velopment need.  Nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
clude the  Bank  from  providing  financi  il  as- 
sistance to  two  or  more  similar  projects  If  it 
determines  such  assistance  is  appropriate 
end  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

LOAN   Ct;aRANTEES   MADE   BY    THE   BANK 

Sec.  305  The  Bank  Is  specifically  author- 
ized, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  inay  prescribe,  to  guaran- 
tee any  lender  against  loss  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  principal  and  Interest  on  securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  (ir.cludlnii  refinancings 
thereof)  Issued  to  any  entity  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  All  guarantees 
entered  Into  by  the  Bank  under  this  ejection 
shall  constitute  general  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Any  guaiantee 
made  by  the  Bank  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  terminated,  canceled,  or  otherwise 
revoked,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
thereof,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  ihat 
such  guarantee  compiler  fully  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  of  the  approval  and 
legality  of  the  principal  amount.  Interest 
rale,  and  all  other  terms  of  the  .securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  and  of  the  guarantee: 
and  shall  be  valid  and  Incontestable  In  the 
hands  of  a  holder  of  a  guaranteed  security, 
obligation,  or  loan,  except  for  fraud  or  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
holder  The  Bonk  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  borrower,  or  from  any  other  person 
liable  therefor,  the  amount  of  all  payments 
made  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  entered  Into 
under  this  Act.  and  upon  making  any  such 
payment,  the  Bank  shall  be  subrogated  to 
all   the   rights  of  the   recipient   thercDf. 

NOTIFICATION    TO   CONCSESS 

Sec  306  In  the  event  the  Bank  has  given 
final  approval  to  a  loan  or  guarantee  or 
other  flninclal  assistance  or  combination 
thereof  in  any  amount  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds HOO.000.000,  the  Bank  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such  loan, 
guarantee,  or  other  financial  assistance  or 
cjmb.nation  thereof,  a  detailed  statement 
deicrlbing  and  explaining  the  transaction. 
Such  statement  shall   contain — 

(1)  description  of  the  purposes  of  the 
financial  assistance,  the  Identity  of  the 
recipients  of  the  financial  assistance,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Impact  of  the  project  to  be  as- 
sLited;  and 

(2)  a  full  explanaUon  of  the  reasons  for 
Bink  financing  of  the  transaction,  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided and  terms  of  repayment  and  rate^  in 
the  case  of  loans  and  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  contribution 
of  the  project   to  Industrial  development. 

FEES 

Sec  307  The  Bank  shall  charge  reason- 
able fees  for  issuing  guarantees  and  for  mak- 
ing commitments  lo  provide  other  forms  of 
financial    assistance   pursuant    to   this   title 

ACC-ESS  TO   INFORMATION 

Sec  308  E.ery  applicant  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  thereto,  consent  to  such  ex- 


aminations as  the  Bank  may  require  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  shall  further  con- 
sent that  any  reports  or  examinations  of  the 
applicant  by  constituted  authorities  may  be 
furnished  by  such  authorities  to  the  Bank 
upon  request  therefor  The  Bank  shall  re- 
quire such  reports  as  it  deems  necessary 
from  any  entity  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  regarding  activities  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act  The  Bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records 
with  respect  to  all  financial  assistance  and 
shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  for  the  purposes  of  insuring 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  financial  assistance  wtis  pro- 
vided 

TITLE  IV    CAPITALIZATION  AND  FINANCE 
CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  THE  BANK  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  401.  The  Bank  shoU  hove  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,000  subscribed  by  the  United 
States  of  America  acting  by  ond  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  payment  for 
which  shall  be  subject  to  call  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  $l,ooo.- 
000.000  for  the  purpose  of  making  payment 
upon  such  subscription  when  called  Not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  >ear  of  the  Bank,  the 
Bank  shall  declare  and  shall  thereafter  pay 
a  dividend  on  Its  outstanding  capital  stock, 
lii  an  amount  determined  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  but  not  le.ss  than 
the  amount,  computed  by  multiplying  a  per- 
centage determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  account  the  current 
average  annual  percentage  yield  on  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  times  the  paid 
In  value  of  such  outstanding  capital  stock, 
except  that  the  Bank  may  defer  payment  of 
any  such  dividend  If  the  Bank  has  no  earned 
surplus  as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year 
or  the  Board  of  Directors  determines  that 
the  funds  otherwise  available  for  payment 
of  the  dividend  should.  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  title  III  of 
this  Act  Any  dividend  deferred  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall,  until  paid,  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate,  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  adjusted  at  the  commencement 
of  each  fiscal  year,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  then  current  average  annual  percentage 
yield  on  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States, 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec  402  (a)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
issue  and  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  Its  own  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  In  an  amount  aggregating 
not  more  than  the  sum  of  ten  times  Its 
subscribed  capital  stock  In  order  to  provide 
the  financial  assistance  authorized  under 
this  Act,  subject  to  such  annual  limitations 
as  may  be  provided  In  an  appropriation  Act. 
except  that  the  Bank  shall  not  issue  any 
such  obligation  without  the  prior  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  method,  source.  Interest  rate,  timing. 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  such  obli- 
gation. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
direct  that  any  such  l.ssuance  by  the  Bank 
be  sold  to  the  Department  of  Treasury  for 
Us  own  account  of  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

(b|  For  purposes  of  purchasing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  here- 
after Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  arc  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
chases Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  section 
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shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TYeasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturity  Interest  due  on  obligations 
of  the  Bank  held  by  the  Treasury  may  be 
deferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
but  any  such  deferred  interest  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  the  rate  specified  in  this  section 
The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon 
s.ich  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
obligations  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
rmted  States 

(c)  All  obligations  of  the  Bank  issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  fully  and  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  and  .shall  constitute  general  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Such  guaran- 
tee shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  all  such 
obligations 

BUDGETARY    TREATMENT 

Sec.  403  The  receipts  and  dlsbursement-s 
of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Irea-sury  iii  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  redemption  of,  and 
income  from,  capital  stxxk  of  the  Bank  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  The  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  ol  ttie  Bank  in  the 
discharge  of  Us  fimcllons  shall  be  included 
In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Stales  Government  and  shall  be  subject  lo 
aiuiual  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net.  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  States 

lAWFl'L    INVESTMENT 

Sec.  404.  Obligations  of  the  BarLk  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  lawful  Invest- 
ments, and  may  be  accepted  as,  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust .  and  public  funds  the 
Investment  or  depOGlt  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  of  officers  thereof. 

FORMS    OF    NOTES.    BONDS.    AND    OTHER    OBLICA- 
7ION3 

Sec,  405.  In  order  that  the  Bank  may  be 
supplied  with  such  forms  of  in>;(*.,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  such  obligutioiis  as  it 
may  need  for  Issuance  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  .suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Bank,  to  be  held  in  the 
Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon  order  of 
the  Bank.  The  engraved  plates,  dies,  ted 
pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  in  connection 
therewith  shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Rank  shall 
relmbui-se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
any  expenses  Incurred  In  the  preparation, 
custody,  and  delivery  of  such  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  obligations 

MONEYS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec  406,  All  moneys  of  the  Bank  not  other- 
wise employed  may  be — 

(o)  deposited  with  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the 
Bonk,  by  check  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  by  a  Treasury  disbursing 
officer. 

(b)  with  the  approval  of  the  .Se<Telary  of 
the  TYeasury.  deposited  In  any  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  or 

(c)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  by  authorization  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  used  In  the 
purchase  for  redemption  and  retirement  of 
any  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obli- 
gations Issued  by  the  Bank. 

FISCAL     YEAR.     REVIEWS     AND     AUDITS 

Sec,  407.  (a)  The  fi.scal  year  of  the  Bank 
shall  coincide  with  the  fi[scal  year  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


lb)  On  or  before  June  30  In  any  year,  the 
Bank  shall  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budg«l  a  financial 
and  management  plan.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe,  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year 

ici  The  Bank  shall  retain  a  firm  or  firms 
of  nationally  recognized  public  accountants 
who  shall  prepare  and  report  an  annual  au- 
dit of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  Including 
the  statement  Identified  In  section  106  of  the 
Government  Corporation  CXintrol  Act  The 
General  Accounting  Office  is  authorized  to 
conduct  such  audits  of  the  accounts,  and  to 
report  upon  the  same  lo  Congress,  as  such 
Office  shall  deem  necessary  or  as  OongTess 
may  request  All  books,  accounts,  financial 
reco!>3s.  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Authority  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  an  audit  shall  be  made 
a\-allable  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
•he  audit  and  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
sirtions  with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
sliall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons 

REPORTS 

Sec,  4j8  (a)  The  Bank  shall  submit  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  The  report  will  state  the  aggre- 
gate sums  then  outstanding  or  committed 
as  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  other  financial 
assistance  and  a  listing  of  the  entities  which 
are  the  recipients  thereof 

The  quarterly  report  in  which  any  expend- 
iture or  commitment  to  an  entity  or  proj- 
ect is  first  noted  shall  contain  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  factors  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  making  such  expendi- 
ture or  commitment  The  report  shall  also 
show,  on  an  unaudited  basis,  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Bank  as  of  the  end  of  the 
Bank's  ft,scal  quarter  preceding  the  date  of 
the  report  and  the  number  functions,  and 
compensaf.on  of  persons  employed  or  under 
contract  by  the  Bank  at  salary  rates  ex- 
ceeding $2, ^00  per  month 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  an  annual  report  contain- 
ing the  audited  financial  statements  and  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Independent  public  ac- 
countants pursuant  to  section  407.  The  an- 
nual report  shall  also  contain.  In  addition  to 
the  information  required  in  the  quarterly 
report  a  general  description  of  the  Bank's 
operations  during  the  year  a  specific  de- 
scription of  each  prolect  or  activity  in  which 
the  Bank  is  involved,  a  status  report  on  each 
stich  project  or  activity,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  contribution  which  the  project  or 
activity  has  made  and  Is  expected  to  make 
In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this  .^ct 

TITLE  V— UNLAWFUL  ACTS  PENALTIES 
AND  SUITS  AGAINST  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FALSE  .STATEMENTS 
Sec  501  Whoever  makes  any  false  state- 
ment, kno'ftlng  or  having  reason  lo  believe 
It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  knowingly  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
financial  assistance  under  this  part,  extension 
thereof  by  renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or 
otherwise,  or  the  acceptance  of  influencing 
In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property, 
contract  rights,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  part,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  or  both. 

FORGERY 

Sec.  502.  'Whoever — 

(1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or  counterfeits 
any  agreement,  instrument,  contract,  or 
other  obligation  or  thing  of  value,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  issued  by  the  Bank:  or 

(2)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  attempts 
to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  any  false,  forged, 
or  counterfeited  agreement,  instrument, 
contract,  or  other  obligation  or  thing  of 
value,  which  purports  to  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Bank,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false, 
forged,  or  counterfeited:  or 


1 31  falsely  alters  any  agreement  instru- 
ment, contract  or  other  obligation  or  thing 
of  value.  Issued  by  the  Bank;  or 

4  I  passes  utters  or  publishes  or  attempts 
to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  as  true,  any  falsely 
altered  agreement  Instrument,  contracts 
or  other  obligation  or  thing  of  value  Issued 
by  the  Bank  knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely 
altered,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  110.000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years  or  both 

MlSAPPROPHIA'nON  OF  FUNDS  AND 
UNAUTHORIZED    ACTTVITIES 

Sec  503    la)  Whoever — 

1 1 )  emt)ezzles,  extracts,  purloins,  or  will- 
fully misapplies  any  moneys  funds,  securi- 
ties, or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  it  or  pledged  or  otherwise  en- 
trusted to  the  Bank, 

i2)  makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book 
report  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Bank  or 
without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
bond,  other  obligation,  draft,  bill  of  ex- 
change, mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree 
thereof,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Bank 
any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any 
individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer  auditor. 
or  examiner  of  the  Bank; 

i3t  participates  in.  shares  m,  or  receives 
directly  or  indirectly  any  money  profit 
property,  or  benefit  thro-agh  any  transaction, 
loan,  commission,  contract,  or  any  other  act 
of  the  Bank  with  intent  to  defraud,  or 

(4)  gives  to  any  person  any  unauthorized 
information  concerning  any  future  action  or 
plan  of  the  Bank,  or  having  such  knowledge 
invests  or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  securities  or  property  of  any  company 
bank,  or  corporation,  receiving  financial  as- 
,6i5tance  from  the  Bank,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  With  respect  lo  paragraph  i4),  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  obtain  injunctive 
relief  against  the  threatened  misuse  of 
information. 

(b)  Whoever  falsely  assumes  or  pretends 
to  be  a  Director,  officer,  or  employee  acting 
under  authority  of  the  Bank,  and  acts  as 
such,  or  m  such  pretended  character  de- 
mands or  obtains  any  money,  paper,  docu- 
ment, or  thing  of  value,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both. 

INTT.INGEMENT   ON    NAME 

Sec  504  lai  No  person  or  other  govern- 
ment entity  may  use  the  words  'United 
Slates  Industrial  Development  Bank'  or  a 
combination  of  these  words  in  a  manner 
which  is  likely  to  mislead  or  deceive 

lb  I  A  violation  of  this  section  may  be 
enjoined  at  the  suit  of  the  Bank 

ADDITIONAL    PENALTIES 

Sec  505  In  addition  to  any  penalties  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle  or  section,  the  Bank 
shall  have  the  authority  to  bring  an  action 
to  recover  damages  for  losses  incurred  by 
•he  Bank  or  any  profit  or  gain  acquired  by 
•.tie  defendant  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
any  secllon  of  this  subtitle. 

SUrrS    BY    THE    BA'NK 

Sec  506  lai  The  Bank  may  bring  an  action 
in  any  United  States  district  court  or  any 
other  appropriate  court  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or 
any  agreement  related  thereto  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  lo  enforce  such 
compliance  and  enter  such  orders  as  may 
be   appropriate 

I  b  I  Nothing  contained  in  ihLs  section  sha'.: 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  of  any 
punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which 
may  be  imposed  otherwise  than  under  this 
part. 

(C)  Nothing  In  11. Is  section  shall  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  other  provLsions  of  this  Act  by  appro- 
priate officers  of  the  United  States. 
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CrvU.    ACTIONS    AGAINST    THE    BANK 

Sec  507  District  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  for  all 
civil  actloiui  against  the  Bank  Frovtded. 
huiLfieT,  That  the  Kederal  Tort  Claims  Act 
{28  use  2671  et  seq  )  shall  apply  to  the 
Hunk  as  If  U  were  a  Federal  agency  and  any 
Judgment  or  compromised  claim  resulting 
from  any  action  thereunder  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Hank  from  Its  funds  And  pruiidcd  /ut- 
thrr.  IT-iat  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  lor  ccrn- 
tract  claims  only  If  such  claims  are  based 
upon  a  written  contract  to  which  the  Bank 
Is  an  executing  party  The  UabUlty  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  limited  to  the  assets  of  the 
Bank. 

Scction-by-Section   Analysis 

Section  101  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Industrial  Development  Bank 
Act  of  1980  •. 

Section  102  Includes  six  findings  by  Con- 
gress pointing  out  the  Importance  of  produc- 
tivity growth  to  U  S  competitiveness  in  do- 
niestu-  and  foreign  markets  and  the  need  for 
altcrniiMvc  s.uin  cs  of  capital  for  Industrial 
development  projects. 

tiectlou  10. t  states  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Alt  are  In  luv-ure  the  availability  of 
capital  funds  for  three  specified  categories 
of  lulustrlal  devfiopiiieiit  needs  and  to  en- 
courage the  ctxjrdlnatlon  of  federal  policies 
affecting  Industrial  development. 

Section  201  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Slates  Industrial  Devlopment 
Bank  as  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  202 1  a)  vests  In  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors the  powers  of  the  Bank,  except  for 
the  functions,  powers  and  duties  vested  in 
the   Chairman   and   Vlce-ChBlrman. 

Section  2021  b)  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  a 
Vlcc-Chalrman  and  seven  other  Directors 
Three  of  the  Directors  shall  be  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  Treasury  and  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  serve  ex  officio  The  Chair- 
man. Vice-chairman  and  remaning  four  Di- 
rectors shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Directors 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party  The  Chair- 
man shall  serve  full  time  and  hold  no  other 
salaried  position. 

Section  202(c)  provides  that  the  Directors 
shall  .serve  six  year  staggered  terms,  with  the 
term  of  the  Chairman  being  six  years  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy,  the  President  fhall  ap- 
point an  Individual,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term. 

Section  2021  d)  provides  that  a  Director 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In 
office. 

Section  202(e)  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate,  at  the  time  a  Director 
other  than  the  Chairman,  Is  appointed, 
whether  the  Director  will  serve  In  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  capacity.  Directors  serv- 
ing m  a  part-time  capacity,  other  than  those 
serving  ex  officio,  may  not  hold  any  full- 
time  salaried  position  In  anv  Federal  state 
or  local  government.  Directors  serving  in  a 
full-time  capacity  may  not  hold  any  other 
sal.irled  position. 

Section  202(f)  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  meet  at  any  time  pursuant 
to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  or  as  provided 
in  the  Bank's  by-laws,  but  no  less  than 
quarterly.  A  m.ijorltv  of  the  Directors  then 
in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
effected  bv  majority  vote  of  all  the  Directors 
The  Board  Is  empowered  to  adopt  and  amend 
such  by-laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
management  and  functioning  of  the  Bank 

Section  202(g)  provides  that  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  Initially 
by    the    President    and    adjusted    upon    the 


recommendation  of  the  Board  with  the  con- 
i  urrence  uf  the  President 

Section  203(a)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Bank,  with  the  Vice-Chalrman  acting  as 
Chairman  In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

Section  203(b)  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  establish  such  offices  and  ap- 
point such  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  officers  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Bank 

Section  203(c)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
shall  define  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bank  and  provide  a  system  of 
organization  and  gives  the  Chairman  addi- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  employees, 
experts  and  consultants. 

Section  204  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  may.  by  resolution,  delegate  Its 
functions,  powers  and  duties  to  the  Chair- 
man. Vice-Chalrman,  or  other  Directors. 

Section  205  prohibits  a  Director  from  vot- 
ing on  a  matter  In  which  the  Director  or  the 
Director's  spouse,  minor  child,  partner  or  em- 
ployee or  certain  specified  categories  of  en- 
titles, has  a  financial  Interest  Action  In  vio- 
lation of  this  prohibition  Is  cause  for  re- 
moval pursuant  to  section  201  (dl.  but  does 
not  Impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  validity  of 
any  action  which  otherwise  would  be  lawful 
The  prohibition  does  not.  however,  apply  If 
the  Director  has  disclosed  the  Interest  to  the 
Board  and  the  Board  determines,  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  other  Directors,  that  the 
hnanclal  Interest  Is  too  remote  or  too  Incon- 
sequential to  affect  the  Integrity  of  such 
Directors  services  for  the  Bank  In  that 
matter 

Section  206  sets  forth  the  general  powers 
of  the  Bank,  Including  the  authority  to  ex- 
ercise all  lawful  powers  necessarily  or  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Bank's  purposes. 

Section  207  provides  that  the  Bank  and  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus  and  In- 
come, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  fed- 
eral, state  or  local  governments  However, 
any  real  property  owned  In  fee  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  subject  to  State  or  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  similarly  situated 
and  used  real  estate 

Section  301  defines  the  term  "entity"  to 
Include  any  Individual,  or  public  or  private 
entity,  which  Is  engaged  or  proposes  to  en- 
gage In  Industrial  develooment  projects 
designed  to  enhance  productivity  and  Inter- 
national competitiveness  The  term  'fi- 
nancial assistance"  specifically  Is  defined  to 
Include  advances,  loans,  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies,  but  speclHcally  excludes 
grants-in-aid 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Bank  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  entities  which  meet 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  303(b)  TTie 
Bank  Is  not  obligated,  however,  to  provide 
financial  a.sslstance  to  any  Individual  project 
or  type  of  project  Contractual  commitments 
of  the  Bank  to  provide  financial  assistance 
shall  be  general  obligations  of  the  United 
Slates,  backed  by  Its  full  faith  and  credit 

Section  3031  a  I  sets  forth  II  criteria  to  be 
considered  by  the  Bank.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  selecting  proj- 
ects to  receive  financial  assistance. 

Section  303(b)  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance Is  to  be  given  only  to  projects  which 
would  not  otherwise  receive  adequate  fi- 
nancing upon  terms  which  would  make  them 
commercially  feasible  or  enable  the  applicant 
to  meet  foreign  competition  It  must  also  be 
determined  by  the  Board  that  the  project 
will  (a)  develop,  or  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of.  technologies,  processes  or  tech- 
niques which  will  lead  to  productivity  gains, 
or  modernisation  or  re.structurlng  In  basic 
Industries  or  (b)  provide  needed  Investments 
In  public  Infraistructure  Applicants  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  must  display  satisfactory 
levels  of  efficiency,  management  capacity  and 
meet  other  similar  criteria. 


Section  304  la)  slates  that  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  by  the  Bank  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions.  Uu iuding  restric- 
tions on  the  vesting  of  patent  rights,  as  are 
deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  cummensuraie 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  needs 
of  the  recipient.  The  Bank  shall  insure  that 
It  shares  in  any  profits  generated  by  a  project 
to  which  the  Bank  has  provided  hnanclal  as- 
sistance on  a  basis  commensurate  with  the 
degree  of  risk  assumed  by  the  Bank 

Section  304(b)  provides  that  the  interest 
rales,  terms  of  repayment  and  other  condi- 
tions of  financial  assistance  extended  by  the 
Bank  shall  not  be  more  favorable  thaii  the 
prevailing  rates,  terms  and  conditions  avail- 
able to  borrowers  In  the  private  market,  un- 
less the  Bank  finds  that  more  favorable  rates, 
terms  and  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
undertaking  or  completion  of  the  project, 
or  are  necessary  In  order  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Section  304 1 c)  limits  the  aggregate  amount 
of  financial  assistance  ouutanding  at  any  one 
•ame  at  »5.000,000,000.  Not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  guarantees  outstanding  shall  be 
counted  In  calculating  total  financial  assist- 
ance. The  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,000 

Section  304(d)  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance may  not  t)e  provided  unless  an  appli- 
cation, containing  such  Information  as  the 
Bank  may  require,  has  been  submitted  there- 
for and  reviewed  by  the  Bank  The  Bank  Is 
to  take  Into  account  alternative  means  of 
financing  The  Bank  Is  not  prohibited  from 
providing  financial  assistance  to  two  or  more 
similar  projects  where  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  305  specifically  authorizes  the  Bank 
to  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  from  obligations  Issued  to  an 
entity  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Such  guarantees  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Guarantees  made 
by  the  Bank:  may  not  be  terminated,  can- 
celed or  otherwise  revoked  except  In  accord- 
ance with  their  terms:  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  guarantee's  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  shall  be  valid 
and  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  good 
faith  holder  The  Bank  Is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  borrower  the  amount  of  all  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  en- 
tered Into  under  the  Act.  and  upon  making 
any  such  payment,  the  Bank  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  all  the  rights  of  the  recipient 

Section  306  requires  the  Bank  to  notify 
Congress  when  It  has  given  final  approval  to 
a  loan,  guarantee  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance In  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$100,000,000  The  Information  to  be  provided 
In  such  notification  Includes  a  description  of 
the  purposes,  amount  and  terms  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance,  the  Identity  of  the  recipient 
and  the  reasons  for  providing  the  financial 
assistance 

Section  307  provides  that  the  Bank  shall 
charge  reasonable  fees  for  Issuing  guarantees 
and  making  commitments  to  provide  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance. 

Section  308  sets  forth  the  requirements 
for  record-keeping,  examinations  and  reports 
by  applicants  and  recipients. 

Section  401  provides  that  the  Bunk  shall 
have  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,000  and  au- 
thorizes that  amount  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payment  upon  the  subscrip- 
tion of  such  slock.  Requirements  for  the 
dividends  are  set  forth. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Bank,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  issue  and  to  have  outstanding.  Its  own 
notes,  debentures,  bonds  or  other  obligations 
In  an  amount  up  to  ten  times  the  sum  of 
the  Bank's  subscribed  capital  slock,  and  pre- 
scribes the  terms  \ipon  which  purchases  of 
obligations  may  be  made  and  Interest  may 
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be  paid  Obligations  of  the  Bank  are  to  be 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  and 
shall  constitute  general  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government 

Section  403  provides  that  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  redemp- 
tion of  the  Banks  capital  stock  shall  not  be 
included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  Slates  Receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Bank  in  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  statutory  limita- 
tions on  annual  budget  outlays 

Section  404  piDvldtS  that  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  Bank  shujl  be  lawful  Invest- 
ments ana  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
a;i  fiduciary,  tiust  and  public  funds  whose 
investment  or  deposit  Is  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  the  United  Stales 

Section  405  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  appropriate  forms  for 
•..he  is.suance  of  the  Bank  s  obiieallons  and 
rontalns  provl.slon  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses incurred  and  the  disposition  of  the 
pla'.es  and  dies  used 

Section  406  authorizes  the  deposit  of  all 
moneys  of  the  Bank  not  otherwise  employed 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  m  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Such  moneys  may  also  be  used  to  redeem 
or  retire  the  Bank's  obUeatlons,  If  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  author- 
iL'ed  by  the  Board 

Section  407  provides  that  the  fiscal  year 
'.;  ihe  Bank  .shall  coincide  with  that  of  the 
rmted  States  Crtivernment,  requires  the 
Bank  to  submit  a  financial  and  management 
plan  and  provides  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
Bank's  accounts 

Section  408  requires  the  Bank  to  submit 
quarterly  report,'.,  and  an  annual  report  con- 
taining the  audited  financial  statement  ol 
the  Bank,  to  the  CV)ngres.s  and  the  President 

Section  501  makes  It  unlawful  to  know- 
ingly make  a  false  statement  for  liie  purpose 
of  obtaiiiint;  financial  asst.stanre,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

Section  502  provides  that  whoever  Ls 
guilty  of  forgery  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  botli 

Section  503  provides  that  whoever  is 
guilty  of  embezzlement,  or  making  false 
entries  with  Intent  to  defraud,  providing 
unauthorized  Information  concerning  fu- 
ture plans  of  the  Bank.  or.  having  such 
knowledge.  Invests  or  speculates  in  the 
securities  and  property  of  any  entity  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  from  the  Bank  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
♦  10.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both  The  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  o'otain  injunctive  relief  against  the 
threatened  misu.se  of  information. 

Whoever  falsely  assumes  or  pretends  to 
be  acting  under  authority  of  the  Bank  and 
acts  as  such,  or  as  such  demands  or  obtains 
anything  of  value  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both. 

Section  504  prohibits  the  use  of  the  words 
"United  Stales  Industrial  Development 
Bank"  In  any  manner  which  is  likely  to 
mislead  or  deceive  The  Bank  is  authorized 
to  seek  Injunctive  relief  for  violations  of 
this  prohibition 

Section  505  authorizes  the  Bank  to  bring 
an  action  to  cover  damage  for  any  losses 
Incurred  by  the  Bank  or  for  any  profit  or 
gain  acquired  as  a  result  of  violations  of  the 
Act,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalties  that 
may  be  Imposed. 

Section  506  authorizes  the  Bank  to  bring 
an  action  In  a  United  States  district  court, 
or  any  other  appropriate  court,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
or  any  agreement  related  thereto    This  au- 


thority Is  not  in  derogation  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  507  provides  that  United  States 
district  courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  civil  actions  against  the  Bank 
The  Bank  shall  be  liable  for  contract  claims 
only  if  they  are  based  upon  a  written  con- 
tract to  which  the  Bank  is  a  party  The 
liability  of  the  Bank  Is  limited  to  its  assets 
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By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talmadcei  : 
S.  3240,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  removal 
before  January  1.  1982.  of  houseboats  or 
floating  cabins  from  water  resource  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

LAKE     ALI,ATOONA     LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Talmadge  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  national  management 
policy  on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' lakes.  Users  of  the  lakes  in  my 
State  are  alarmed  at  the  direction  of 
guidelines  being  implemented  by  the 
corps  to  limit  the  enjoyment  of  these 
water  resource  projects  by  requiring  the 
removal  of  any  floating  boat  house  by 
December  31.  1980.  and  by  phasing  out 
any  facility  for  human  habitation  on  the 
lakeshore  by  January  31.  1993. 

On  Lake  Allatoona.  Ga..  floating  cabin.s 
have  exi.sted  since  1950,  At  the  present 
time  94  such  structures  are  moored  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million.  In  1971  the  corps 
notified  these  owners  that  no  leases 
would  be  granted  after  the  December 
1980  deadline  Since  that  time  the  corjss 
has  is.sued  national  policy  guidelines  cit- 
ing floating  boat  houses  a.s  private  ex- 
clu.sive  use  of  pubhc  property  and  man- 
dating their  removal  from  five  other 
corp.s'  lakes  in  Tennessee,  New  Mexico. 
Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

Congre.s.s  did  delegate  authority  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and,  through 
It,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  establish  and  enforce  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  recreation  and  re- 
source management  areas.  This  was  done 
through  a  number  of  legislative  acts  es- 
pecially the  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment Act  which  provides  in  part: 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
public  park  and  recreational  facilities  at 
water  resource  development  projects  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  .Army, 
to  permit  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
by  local  interests  (particularly  those  to  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  such  Interests  i, 
and  to  permit  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
lion  of  such  facilities  by  local  Interests  The 
.Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  also  authorized  to 
grant  leases  of  lands,  including  structures  or 
facilities  thereon,  at  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  for  such  periods,  and  upon 
such  terms  and  for  such  purposes  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr  Pre.Mdent,  the  majority  of  these 
owners  of  floating  boat  houses  and  lake- 
shore  cabins  are  members  of  organized 
clubs  and  civic  groups  which  apply  for 
permi.ssion  to  lease  this  public  property, 
pay  a  reasonable  fee.  maintain  their 
leased    grounds    and    surroundmg    area 


and  derive  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  lake 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  church 
organizations  and  many  other  "private 
users"  now  have  leases  on  only  lO  to  15 
miles  of  the  total  225-mile  shoreline  of 
Lake  Allatoona  and  protect  the  lake's 
environment  with  the  same  care  as  the 
park  rangers  I  am  told  that  at  no  tune 
have  any  of  the  public  facilities  which 
now  exist  on  Lake  Allatcwna  been  over- 
crowded nor  has  anyone  been  turned 
away  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
lake  because  of  the  lack  of  space  or  fa- 
cilities available. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  corps  to  carry  out  its  dele- 
gated authority  However,  I  share  my 
constituents'  concern  over  the  pwhcy  be- 
ing implemented  and  would  like  some  re- 
view by  Congress  as  to  its  overall  ob- 
jectives The  measure  which  Senator 
Talmadge  and  I  have  introduced  today 
will  merely  postpone  the  effective  date 
for  the  removal  of  floating  cabins  for  1 
year,  giving  the  Environment  and  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  adequate  time  to  re- 
view these  admmistrative  directives.* 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  3241    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eman- 
uel F.  Lenkersdorf :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EMANIEL    F      LrNKERSDC'RF 

Mr.  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
F  Lenkersdorf.  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
twice  and  reported  t-o  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  Lenkersdorf  is  a  citizen  of  Ger- 
many, 21  years  of  age,  and  is  m  this 
country  on  a  student  visa.  He  is  cur- 
rently attending  Northern  "Virginia  Com- 
munity College 

Mr.  Lenkersdorf  s  parents  are  native 
Germans  who  came  to  North  America 
and  resided  in  Mexico  City  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  He  hved  there  until  he  was 
9  years  old.  at  which  time  his  family 
moved  to  Ohio  After  4  years.  Ins  father 
chose  to  do  missionary  work  among  the 
Indian  population  of  southern  Mexico. 

At  the  age  of  15.  Mr.  Lenkersdorf  re- 
turned to  the  United  Stales  to  live  with 
his  guardian  parents  in  Waverly.  Iowa 
where  he  attended  high  school. 

Mr  Lenkersdorf  has  spent  virtually 
all  his  adult  life  in  the  United  States  He 
does  not  identify  with  either  his  German 
or  Mexican  background  He  has  tned  to 
obtain  resident  statas.  but  thus  far  has 
been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Emanuel  Lenkersdorf  has  identified 
with  this  country  Second,  he  has  a 
strong  desire  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  and  citizen  at  the  appropriate 
time.  To  return  him  either  to  Germany 
or  to  Mexico  at  this  time  would  be  un- 
fortunate and  unde.-iirable  for  all  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  on  behalf  of  Eman- 
uel Lenkersdorf.  I  submit  this  bill  and 
ask  that  his  case  be  afforded  the  appro- 
priate attention 


By  Mr  JEPSEN 

S    3242.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Older 

Americans   Act    of    1965   to   assure   that 

nutrition  projects  under  that  Act  may 

include  meals  in  l  congregate  setting  or 
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hoiiif  delivered  meals,  or  both,  and  for 
utner  purjxi.scs,  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 

III.OER     AMERICANS     AMENDMENTS    OF     1080 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  v^hich  amends  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  assure  that  nu- 
trition projects  under  the  act  may  in- 
clude meals  in  a  congregate  setting  or 
home  (lehvered-meals.  or  both. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  specifically 
designed  to  preserve  the  existence  and 
integrit.v  of  home-delivered  meals,  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  "Meals  on 
Wheels  "  Last  year  33  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  joined  me  in  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
Secretary  Harris  regarding  the  Depart- 
ments  rule  concerning  home-delivered 
meals.  The  rule  would  have  limited  meals 
on  wheels  programs  eligible  for  Federal 
subsidies  to  only  those  which  al.so  oper- 
ate a  congregate  feeding  program  and 
subsequently  placed  many  private,  non- 
profit, voluntary  programs  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

Fortunately,  after  receiving  our  letter 
the  Department  redrafted  its  rules  to  re- 
flect the  concerns  raised  about  preserv- 
ing private  volunteer  providers  of  home- 
delivered  meals.  The  new  rule  would  al- 
low meals  on  wheel  funding  as  long  as 
there  is  a  congregate  meal  provider  in 
the  area 

This  bill  will  make  the  Department's 
rule  a  matter  of  law.  Although.  I  have  no 
rea.son  to  doubt  or  to  question  the  incom- 
ing administration's  sensitivity  to  this 
i.ssue.  I  nevertheless  believe  that  the 
pre.servation  of  private  volunteer  groups 
or  organizations  should  have  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  of  operation.  It  is  my 
intention  to  reintroduce  this  bill  m  the 
97th  Congress  and  .seek  its  passage. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3342 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Repre.sentativF3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "OlcJer  Americans 
.Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  307(a)  ( 13)  (B)  of  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  196o  If  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

■■(B)  each  project  will  provide  meals  In  a 
congregate  setting  or  provide  home  delivered 
meals  based  upon  a  determination  of  need 
made  by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  title,  or  both;'. 

(b)  Section  307(a)  ( 13)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  deslR- 
nailon  the  following:  in  the  case  of  meals 
served  in  a  congregate  setting."^. 

By  Mr  JEPSEN : 
S  3243  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980  to  assure 
that  double  payments  for  home  energy 
assistance  are  not  made  on  behalf  of 
tenants  m  housing  projects  assisted  by 
Federal.  St.ite.  or  local  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
L.abor  and  Human  Resources. 

HOME     ENFRl^Y      AS.SISTANCE     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  and  iusk  that  it  be  read 


twice   and   referred    to   the   appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have 
submitted  is  designed  to  correct  a  prob- 
lem in  the  allocation  of  fuel  assistance 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government 

It  has  been  brought  to  mv  attention  by 
officials  from  the  State  of  Iowa  that  dou- 
ble payments  of  home  energy  assistance 
are  being  made  to  tenants  by  the  Federal 
Government  My  immediate  concern  is 
with  the  HUD  section  8  housing  program 
The  bill  as  drafted  would  prohibit  double 
payments  for  home  energy  assistance  in 
Federal  housing  projects  and  any  other 
Federal  home  energy  assistance  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  hopefully 
eliminate  any  waste  and  to  limit  abuse 
of  Federal  assistance  for  home  energy 
assistance.  In  a  time  of  .scarce  and 
limited  resources,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  manage  and  mon- 
itor Its  programs  in  order  to  utilize  their 
maxunum  potential  for  those  who  are 
truly  in  need. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  this  bill  may  be  unnec- 
essary in  view  of  existing  regulations. 
Regardless,  it  is  my  opinion  that  In  spite 
of  these  regidations  there  is  a  problem  of 
double  payments.  It  is  my  intention  to 
reintroduce  this  bill  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. However,  if  it  is  necessary  to  with- 
draw fhe  bill.  I  will  respectfully  do  so. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3343 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 308ib)  of  the  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■lA)''  after  •■(8)"  In 
clause    (B). 

(2)  by  inserting  ■'and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(8),  and 

(3 1  by  adding  after  clause  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  subclause: 

■■(B)  describe  procedures  to  assure  that 
home  energy  assistance  payments  made 
under  clause  (3)(B)  are  not  made  with  re- 
spect to  tenants  for  payments  for  home 
energy  assistance  made  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  any  State  law,  or  any  local  ordi- 
nance: ". 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  special 
emphasis  for  employment  opportunities 
for  the  elderly  with  skilk  relating  to 
home  repair,  to  provide  lor  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  which  private  busi- 
ness is  encouraged  to  employ  the  elderly 
for  the  installation  of  security  devices  in 
their  residences,  arid  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labtir  and  Human 
Resources. 

OLDER   amehicans   amendments   or    isso 

Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr  President.  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
twice  and  reported  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
extend  employment  opportunities  to 
older  .Americans  with  home  repair  skills 
by     providing     demonstration    projects 


from  private  business  as  an  incentive 
Mr  President.  thi.s  bill  is  also  designed 
to  assist  older  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  continue  working  with  dignity  and 
with  compensation  This  includes  em- 
ployee demon.stration  project.s  from  the 
private  sector  with  special  emphasis  on 
home  repair  The  second  concern  is  to 
help  older  .\niericans  feel  secure  in  their 
homes.  Under  the  bill.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  able  to  utilize 
funding  for  the  mstallatujii  ot  security 
devices  in  the  residences  of  older  .\nicri- 
cans  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Older  Americans  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  right  to  work  and  to  be 
secure.  This  bill  seeks  to  address  those 
concerns. 

I  believe  that  older  Americans  can 
provide  a  vital  service  with  this  bill  We 
must  begin  now  to  address  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  older  Americans  if 
we  are  going  to  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

The  Secretary  of  HejUth  and  Human 
Services  will  have  the  authority  to  de- 
velop the  demonstration  project,  and  to 
coordinate  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency.  The  Secretary  shall  also  have 
the  authority  to  make  grants  to  em- 
ployees, who  in  turn  will  pay  at  least 
part  of  the  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
provide  interested  parties  with  a  copy 
of  this  bill  for  their  service  and  com- 
ment upon  adjournment.  I  hope  that 
comments  on  the  bill  will  be  forthcoming 
in  order  that  I  may  reintroduce  it  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■■Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1980^' 

Sec  2.  (ai  Section  321(aM4i  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

(I)    by   Inserting  "■(Ai  "   after   "designed": 

1 2)  by  striking  out  '■or'^  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  '■|B)":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  t)efore  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■■;  or  (C)  to 
prevent  unlawful  cntr>'  Into  residences  of 
elderly  Individuals,  through  the  Installation 
of  security  devices  and  through  structural 
modifications  or  alterations  of  such  resl- 
aences"' 

(b)  Section  421(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)^'  after  "them'  the 
first  place  it  appears  therein;   and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  '■minimum  stand- 
ards.' the  following:  '■and  (Hi  to  InsUU 
security  devices,  and  to  make  structural 
modifications  or  alterations,  designed  to  pre- 
vent unlawful  entry;". 

Sec  3  Section  503(b)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by   Inrertlng   "(l)^^  after  ■'(C)": 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutHTlause 

■■(II)  win  give  special  consideration  to 
each  project  which  employs  eligible  Indi- 
viduals In  home  repair  services.  ■■ 

Sec  4  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
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ing  a-,   the   end   thereof   the   foUowlng  new 
sectk  n 

home  repair  demonstration  projects 
Sec  426  The  Secretary  may  after  con- 
fuUBtlon  with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  under  .section  305(a)  ili.  make 
grants  to  employers  to  pay.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  thus  .section,  part  of 
the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
model  projects  which  show  promise  o;  util- 
izing the  talent  of  older  individuals  In  the 
area  of  home  repairs  The  agreement  relat- 
ing to  each  such  project  shall  contain  pro- 
visions designed  to  assure  that  the  em- 
ployer will  pay  at  least  part  of  the  com- 
pensation of  older  individuals  Involved  In 
carrying  out  the  project   " 


UMI 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S  3246  A  bill  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  collect  delin- 
quent debts;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

DEBT  COLLECTION    PRACTICES   IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 
OF    1980 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to- 
(jay  in  support  of  S.  3246.  the  Debt  Col- 
lection Practice  Improvements  Act  of 
1980 

Last  spring  I  reported  to  my  colleagues 
about  the  effort  exerted  by  the  Federal 
agencies  to  collect  just  debts  owed  to  the 
Treasun,-  of  the  United  Stales.  The  many 
GAG  reports  on  Government  debt  col- 
lection efforts  chronicle  a  history  of  inep- 
titude and  indifference  The  reports  also 
indicate  that  staggering  sums  of  money — 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year  m  1979 
alone — arc  actually  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectable  debts. 

Unlike  private  institutions,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  coherent  policy  de- 
signed to  recover  money  loaned  to  domes- 
tic and  foreign  in.stitutions  and  individ- 
uals In  fiscal  year  1979  OMB  reiiorts  that 
$175  billion  is  owed  to  the  Government. 
Of  this  figure  $47  billioii  is  due  to  be  re- 
paid. Tlie  Oetient!  .Accounting  Office  has 
^'itimatcd  'hat  ar.ywhere  between  $26 
and  $35  billion  of  this  amount  may  be 
delinquent  and  that  at  least  one  quarter. 
and  po.ssibly  one  third  of  that  delinquent 
debt  will  be  lost  to  the  Government.  To 
put  this  loss  in  perspective,  the  recovery 
of  the  lowest  estimated  fiKure  would  be 
'-:;ffirient  to  cover  the  proposed  outlays 
for  1980  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
tne  Department  of  State,  the  entire  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
and  we  would  still  have  almost  a  $500 
million  surplus  to  be  used  where  most 
needed.  Clearly,  recovery  of  these  funds 
would  be  an  important  stcjj  toward  re- 
ducing waste  and  increasing'  the  confi- 
dence the  people  of  this  country  have  in 
the  fiscal  responsibility  and  restraint  of 
their  Government 

The  GAO  information  led  Senator 
Percy  and  me  to  introduce  S  3160.  the 
Debt  Collection  Act  of  1980,  This  legisla- 
tion IS  ba.sed  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  several  GAO  reports.  The 
bill  would  allow  Federal  apencies  to 
tran.=mit  the  names  of  loan  defaulters  to 
credit  bureaus  as  is  commonly  done  in 
the  private  .sector  We  felt  that  S  3160 
was  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  a 
meanincful  effort  to  reverse  the  Federal 
Government's  poor  debt  collection 
efforts. 


On  November  19  and  20.  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  held  hearings 
on  S.  3160.  Much  of  the  testimony  was 
supportive  and  encouraging.  The  ciistm- 
guibhed  Comptroller  General,  Elmer 
SLaats.  testified  in  suppwrt  of  S.  3160,  but 
suggested  a  number  of  additional  steps 
not  addressed  in  S.  3160. 

The  Comptrollers  suggestions  included 
charging  interest  on  debts  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment, preventing  overpayments,  con- 
tracting for  debt  collection  assistance, 
collecting  dehnquent  debt  by  offset,  more 
aggressive  collection  from  Federal  em- 
ployees, lising  IRS  locator  assistance  in 
tracking  down  delinquent  debts  and 
clarification  of  the  intent  of  the  6-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  debt  collection. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  can  be  ad- 
dressed administratively,  others  require 
further  .^tudy.  but  three  of  the  sugges- 
tions warrant  immediate  action.  The 
Comptroller  General  specifically  recom- 
mended legislation  to: 

Provide  authority  to  collect  general  debts 
owc-d  the  Government  by  offset  from  a  Fed- 
eral Employees  salary, 

Recot;nlze  that  the  6-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations does  not  prohibit  the  offset  of  debts 
owned  to  the  Government,  and 

Remove  the  restrictions  on  redisc;osure  of 
a  debtors  address  that  has  been  obtained 
;rom  IRS. 

The  Debt  Collection  Practice  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980.  which  I  introduced 
today,  responds  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's recommendation.  The  bill  does 
three  things:  First,  it  provides  for  an 
offset  from  the  salary  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  indebted  to  the  Federal 
Government  Second,  it  clarifies  the 
statute  of  limitations  provision  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  by  explain- 
ing that  the  section  does  not  prevent 
the  United  States  from  collecting  a 
claim  against  an  individual  by  off.set- 
ting  that  amount  against  moneys  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  to  that  in- 
dividual. Finally,  the  bill  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
the  IRS  may  disclose  a  taxpayer's 
mailing  address  to  an  agency  directly 
engaged  in  an  activity  pertaining 
to  the  collection  of  a  Federal  claim 
aframst  that  taxpayer.  The  bill  also  would 
allow  an  agency,  under  limited  circum- 
stances, to  redisclose  that  information  to 
consumer  reporting  agencies  or  debt  col- 
lection agencies. 

This  bill  compliments  and  expands 
upon  S  3160.  which  Senator  Percy  and 
I  and  several  of  our  colleagues  have  al- 
ready introduced  Federal  debt  collection 
is  a  problem  desperately  in  need  of  at- 
tention. The  Debt  Collection  Practice 
Improvements  .Act  of  1980.  along  with  the 
Debt  Collection  Act  of  1980  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  congressional  response 
to  a  wa-steful  and  intolerable  situation. 
Both  bills  deserve  careful  Senate  consid- 
eration in  the  97th  Congress.* 


1954  to  allow  the  charitable  deduction  to 
taxpayers  whether  or  not  they  u«mize 
their  personal  deductions 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

S     219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynih.an.  the 
.'Senator    from    Michigan    'Mr     Riecle  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  219.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


AMENDMENTS  SL'BMITTED  FOR 
PRLVriNG 


PAIR   HOUSING   ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

AMENDMENT    NO     2644 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  • 

Mr  DeCONCINI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  5200'  to  amend  title 
vni  of  the  act  commonly  known  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NEGOTIATION  OF  LIMITS  ON  IM- 
PORTATION OF  AL^TOMOBILES 
.AND  TRUCKS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      264;    THROUGH    2  64  7 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  i 

Mr  STE\'ENSON  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
h;ni  to  the  joint  resolution  (S,J  Res  193) 
authorizing  the  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
to  limit  the  importat.on  of  automobiles 
and  trucks  into  the  United  States. 


PAIR    HOUSING    ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1980 

AMENDMENTS    .KOS      2648    THROVCH    2854 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  < 

Mr  HATCH  submitted  207  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  5200)  to  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  act  commonly  known  as  ihe 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise  '.he 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  Pre.;ident.  because 
of  my  concern  over  the  fact  that  H  R. 
5200.  the  Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments, 
the  subject  of  the  pendmg  motion  to 
proceed,  has  never  been  accorded  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate.  I  am  introducing  a 
relatively  large  number  of  amendments 
designed  to  make  it  a  more  responsible 
measure  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  tlie  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   .N'o    2648 

On  page  25.  line  2.  immedlateiy  following 
"person"  Insert  'granted  leave  to  iiitervene  '. 

Amendment  No    2649 
On  page  24.  line  11.  insert  immediate. y  fol- 
lowing "and  ",    "in  the  event  of  a  finding  of 
a  willful  violation". 

Amendment  No    2650 

On  page  24,  line  2  insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "complaint."  "and  to  obt.air.  the  is- 
suance of  such  number  cxf  subpoena.^  duces 
t.ecum  and  subp.enas  ad  teslScandum  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  his  defense" 
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Amfnoment  No.   2651 
on    tHiKP    24,    Hue    U.   strike    Uie    uumber 
•iiouixt     ttirl  insert  "$5,000". 

Amendment  No    3652 

1)11  [)HKe  2*.  Hue  1.  strike  out  "The  re- 
spoiKleiii  and  all  that  follows  through  line  4 
Tecurcl  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the 
F'ederal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  " 

Amendment  No.  2653 
On  page  23.  line  20,  strike  "charge",  and 
nil  that  follows  through  line  23  "Secretary." 
niKl  t!iserl   Iti  lieu  thereof  "charge". 

.Ame.nd.ment  No.   2654 

'in  pii^^f  -M  strike  the  word  "thirty"  In 
line  1  ;5  n.i  1  Insert  In  Its  place  the  words 
"one   luindr«'d   twenty". 

.Amendment  No.  2655 
uu  pa-^ti  JJ.  line  12,  Insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "Complaint":  "and  copies 
of  all  reports,  documents,  analyses  and  other 
Information  from  whatever  source  adducei 
which  were  considered  In  any  respect  In  pre- 
paring the  Complaint". 

.•\mi-niiment  No.   2656 
On   page    Ji      :i,fs    16   and    17,    strike   the 
words   "and   with    the  consent   of   all   other 
parties". 

AMh  ndment  No.  2657 
On  page  23,  line  20.  following  "shall"  In- 
sert "only"  and  on  line  21   strike  out  "and 
any"   and   all   that   follows   through   line   23 
"Secretary." 

.Amendment  No.  2658 
On  page  23,  line  18.  Immediately  following 
"notice."  Insert  "On  notice  to  the  Secretary, 
Respondent  may  reschedule  the  hearing  to 
a  date  not  more  thsm  sixty  da>'s  later  than 
the  original   hearing  date." 

A.vuNiiMENT  No.  2650 
On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  out  "If  the  Secre- 
tary" and  all  tiiat  follows  through  line  16  "of 
such  agency  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"If  the  State  or  fair  housing  law  provides 
rights  and  remedies  for  alleged  dLscrlmlna- 
tory  housing  practlceB  which  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies 
provided  in  this  title." 

Amendment  No  2660 

On  piiif  !  I  line  17.  Insert  after  "subpenaB" 

"and   hi'i-rroi-ritorles". 

Amkniiment  No.  2P31 
On    paj^e    19,    line    1.    strike   out    "or   new 
rule.s"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  2 

Amendment  No   2662 
On  page  18.  line  22.  strike  out  "one  year" 
and  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "six  months" 

Amendment  No.  2663 
On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  out  ",  or"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  24  "Initiative." 

Amendment  No    2664 
On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "unless  such" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  10. 

Amendment  No   2665 
on  pHL'p  7.  line  12.  strike  section   (a)   and 
all   that  follows  through  page  9.  line  6.  and 
redesignate  the  following  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment  No    2666 
On  paiic  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "Includes  any " 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  6.  and  In- 
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person   wli' 
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.'w.'  a  dAc-luK  1'a.s   !■>■» 
of  race,  color,  rellgi   n 
tlonal   origin,   or   mauc 
purchase,   sale,    lease,    r. 
which  discriminate  on  h 

Amendment   No    2667 
On  page  J.  line  4  strike  out  "or"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  6. 

Amendment  No.  2668 
On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "or  (3)  "  and 
all   that   follows   through   line   24   "such   an 
Impairment, " 


Amendment  No.  2669 
On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "occur  ' 


and 


Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "occur  Except  that  as 
used  In  Sections  810  and  811  aggrieved  per- 
son' shall  be  limited  to  a  person  whose  bona 
fide  attempt  or  offer  to  purchase,  sell,  lease 
or  rent,  or  whose  bona  fide  attempt  to  ob- 
tain Insurance  or  financing  for  a  dwelling 
has  been  denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  national  origin,  or 
made  subject  to  terms  of  purchase,  sale,  lease, 
rental,  or  acquisition  which  discriminates 
on  such  bases.  ° 

Amendment  No.  2670 
On  page  24.  line  4.  Insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "person"  "who  ha-s  made  a  bona  tide 
offer  to  buy,  sell  or  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise 
transfer  real  estate  to  buy.  or  otherwise 
obtain  real  estate  financing  or  Insurance." 

Amendment  No,  2671 
On  page  9.  line  16,  strike  out  "the  Senate  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Senate,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  " 

Amendment  No.  2672 
On  page  7  strike  lines  6-10  and  on  page 
23.  line  1.  "The  Secretary  shall"  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  23,  line  3  ending  "title." 

Amendment  No.  2673 
On  page  24,  line  4,  strike  "Any  aggrieved 
person"   and    all    that    follows   through    line 
8  "sent   testimony." 

Amendment  No.  2674 
On  page  26,  line  25.  Insert  a  new  subsec- 
t.on.  "It)  For  purposes  of  the  proceedings 
under  this  .section,  an  aggrieved  per.son  shall 
be  limited  to  a  person  whose  bona  fide  at- 
tempt or  offer  to  purchase,  sell,  lease  or  rent, 
or  whose  bona  fide  attempt  to  obtain  Insur- 
ance or  financing  for  a  dwelling  has  been 
denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  handicap,  or  national  origin,  or  made 
subject  to  terms  of  purchase,  sale,  lease, 
rental,  or  acquisition  which  discriminates  on 
such  bases." 

Amendment  No  2675 
On  page  19.  line  1,  strike  out  "section  or 
new"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  2 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  rules  under  this  title 
only  describing  the  Department's  administra- 
tion of  Its  own  programs". 

Amendment  No   2676 
On  page  18.  line  24,  strike  out  "The  Sec- 
re«tary"  and  all  that  follows   through   page 
19.  line  2, 

Amendment  No.  2677 
On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out and  In- 
sert "In  any  case,  an  aggrieved  person  may 


I'.f'.  have  received,  or  contracted  to  receive 
tund-s  for  determining  s;i(  h  dl.s<T'.ir.iiiatorj- 
h'  iislnK  practices  " 

.A-MENDMENT    No      2C78 

On  page  3.  line  20,  following  "al!  dwellltigb 
insert      completed    for   occupancy 

■Amk.n-h.ment  N'i  267i) 
On  page  2.  line  20,  strike  out  "(1)  a  and 
all  thai  follows  throu^^'h  page  3,  line  2  aiid 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  rerord  of  La;  .ng  a 
physical  or  mental  impalnnent  Ahiil.  sub- 
stantially limits  one  or  n^oro  or  ^  ii  i;  per- 
son's major  life  activities   ' 

.AMENn.MF.sT   No    2680 
On  page  37.  line  5,  strike  the  words  "oc- 
curre<l   or   terminated'     and    Insert   "should 
reasonably  have  become  known." 

Amendment  No    2681 
On  page  27,  strike  lines  16.  17  and  18 

Amendment  No.  2682 
Oa  page  27.  In  line  18  strike  the  word  "Im- 
portance." and  Insert  the  words  Unporiance 
and  if  the  court  determines  that  such  Inter- 
vention will  not  add  to  the  parties  litigation 
costs  and  expenses  or  otherwise  impair  their 
respective  rights." 

Amendment  No  2683 
On  page  27.  strike  lines  17  and  18  aiid 
Insert  "file  a  brief  amicus  curiae  with  the 
permission  of  the  parties  or  by  leave  of  oouii 
for  substantial  Interest  shown  if  permission 
Is  denied." 

Amendment  No.  2684 
On  page  24,  strike  line  6  and  all  of  line  7 
except  the  words  "and  to  pre-". 

Amendment  No  2685 
On  page  24,  strike  all  of  line  4  except  for 
the  words  "Ing  on  the  record"  strike  all  of 
lines  5  through  7  and  the  words  "sent  testi- 
mony' on  line  8  and  Insert:  "The  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  aggrieved  person  shall  be 
represented  by  the  Secretary  and  he  shall 
have  no  independent  standing  or  right  to 
intervene  or  be  represented  In  the  proceed- 
ing" 

Amendment  No.  2686 
On  page  24,  after  the  word  "held  '  In  line  1 
Insert :    "and   the  respondent  hsis  refused  to 
meet  with  the  aggrieved  person  at  a  reason- 
ably convenient  time  and  place." 

Amendment   No.   2687 

On  page  24.  after  the  word  "held"  in  line 
I  Insert:  "Nor  may  any  hearing  commence 
under  this  Section  If  the  Respondent  has 
offered  In  writing  to  submit  the  controversy 
to  binding  arbitration  before  a  panel  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association." 

AME.NHMENT  No.  2688 
On  page  25.  strike  "any  aggrieved  person 
shall  be"  on  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  10  Inclusive  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  aggrieved  person  on  whose 
complaint  the  Secretary  Initiated  the  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  shall  be  deemed  a 
party,  shall  be  Ixiiind  by  the  result  and  shsJl 
be  foreclosed  from  further  relief  under  tht« 
Title," 

AMfM.MENT    No      2689 
On    page    23.    In    line    2    aft^r    the    word 
"which"   Insert  the   words     "the  claim   In- 
volves alleged   denial   of  brokerage  services 
under  Section  806  of  this  Title" 
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Amendment  No.  2690 
page    23.    in    line    2    after    the 


'which"    Insert    the    words 


word 
"the   claim   in- 


UMI 


vones  alleged  discrimination  or  other  prac- 
tices protiblted  by  this  Title  by  an  agency 
of  state  ur  local   government  " 

.Amendment  No.  2691 
On  page  23.  In  line  2  after  the  word 
•which  "  insert  the  words:  "investigation  was 
Initiated  by  a  person  or  organization  which 
within  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an 
employee  or  consultant  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  recipient,  directly  or  indirectly  of  funding 
under  a  grant  or  appropriation  issued  by  ilie 
Secreury." 

.AM^  NiiME.N'T  No  2692 
Oa  pagt'  J.-'  .^t.-^ike  the  words  an  action" 
OB  Hue  12  a:.ci  .mes  13  through  20  Inclusive 
and  Insert  the  words  "such  inlormallon  as 
the  Secretary  may  have  concerning  the  al- 
leged housing  violation  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  {ieneral  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  for  action  " 

Amendment  No  2693 
On  page  20.  line  22  strike  the  words  "cer- 
llfled  by  the  Secretary  under  thl.s  paragraph. 
and  strike  the  word  certified  "  In  line  25,  and 
on  page  21  .strike  the  word  "certified"  m  line 
1  and  strike  all  but  the  words  "such  charge" 
on  line  3  and  strike  lines  4  through  25  in- 
clusive In  their  entirety." 

Amendment  No.   2694 
On  page  21,  line  15.  strike  the  ur.rds     and 
past  performance." 

Amendment  No  2695 
On  Page  23,  in  line  2  after  the  word 
'which  "  Insert  the  words  "the  aggrieved  per- 
.son Is  not  a  person  whose  bona  fide  offer  or 
attempt  to  purchase,  sell,  lease,  rent  or  to 
obtain  Insurance  or  financing  has  been 
denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex,  handicap  or  national  origin  or  made  sub- 
ject to  terms  of  purchase,  sale,  rental  or  ac- 
quisition which  discriminates  on  such  basis  " 

Amendment  No  2696 
On  page  23,  In  Hne  2  after  tlie  word 
"which"  Insert  the  words:  "the  aggrieved  per- 
son Is  a  person  who  claims  to  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  cr  advantages  of  living 
In  an  Integrated  society,  or  community" 

Ameh^dment   .\'o    2697 
On  page  22.  strike  lines  21  through  25  In- 
clusive and  on  page  23,  strike  lines  1  through 
B  Inclusive 

.Amendme.nt  No  2698 
On  page  23,  In  line  2  insert  the  words  "local 
zoning  ordinances  and  policies  or"  before  the 
words  "land  use  controls". 

Amendment  No.  2699 

On  page  6.  line  11,  Immediately  following 
'"appears"   "add   a    new   subsection    (J): 

"(J I  To  attempt  to  entrap  any  person  into 
engaging  in  any  prohibited  practice." 

AMENDMENT  No    2700 

On  page  22,  strike  all  of  line  18  other  than 
the  word  "dure."  and  strike  lines  19  and  20 

Amendment  No.  2701 
On  page   15,  line   1,  strike  the  word     dis- 
approval" and  Insert  the  word  "approval  " 


Amendment  No  2702 
On  page   16,   line  2.  .strike  the   word   "< 
jprove"  and   Insert   the   word    "approve  ' 


'dls- 


-Amendment  No   2703 
On  page   16    line   19,  strike   the   word   "dis- 
approval    and  insert   the  word  'approval    " 


Amendment  No    2704 
On   page  17.  line   13.  strike  the  words  "or 
rejection  of"  and  on  line  14  strike  the  word 
disapproval'      and     Insert     the     word     "ap- 
proval" 

Amendment  No.  2705 
On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "Includes  any' 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  6.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  limited  to  any 
person  whose  bona  fide  attempt  or  offer  to 
purchase,  sell,  lease  or  rent,  or  whose  bona 
tide  attempt  to  obtain  Insurance  or  financing 
for  a  dwelling  has  been  denied  on  the  basis 
of  rare,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  made  subject  to  terms  of 
purchase  sale,  lease  rental  or  acquisition 
uhlrli  discriminate  on  such  basis 

Amendment  No  2706 
On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  the  word  ""dis- 
approves" and  Insert  the  word  "'approve  " 
and  on  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  word 
"disapproving"  and  insert  the  word  "ap- 
proving" and  on  page  10.  line  20,  strike  the 
words  "rule  may  go  Into  effect  immediately" 
and  insert  the  words  "rule  shall  not  be  Im- 
plemented " 

Amendment  No.  2707 
On  page  8.  strikes  lines   1   through  25  in- 
clusive and  lines   1    through   6  inclusive  on 
page  9 

Amendment  No   2708 
On  page  7,  strike  lines  24  and  25, 

.Amendment  No    2709 

On  page  6,  line  8.  Insert  following  "used  " 
a  iiew  subsection   ih)  • 

"(hi  For  any  employee  or  acency  of  a  State 
or  local  government  to  take  action,  or  to 
deny  any  privilege.  license,  or  permit,  and 
tliereby  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
c(,mmunity  residence  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  residential  services  or  su- 
pervision for  eight  or  fewer  persons  who  have 
a  handicap,  unless  such  community  resi- 
dence or  its  proposed  use — 

"I  I)  would  not  meet  an  established,  appli- 
cable Federal.  State,  or  local  health,  safety 
or  program  standard;  or 

"(2)  violates,  or  would  violate,  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  plan  or  zoning  ordinance 
for  the  geographical  area  for  which  the  em- 
ployee or  agency  has  Jurisdiction  and  such 
land  use  plan  or  zoning  ordinance  as  en- 
forced would  permit  the  establishment  of 
such  community  residence  In  other  equally 
suitable  locations  The  granting  or  denial 
of  variances  in  the  past  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  of  such  plan  or  ordinance  ". 

Amendment  No  2710 
On  page  22,  strike  the  words  "an  action  " 
on  line  12  and  lines  13  through  20  inclusive 
and  insert  the  words  "such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  have  concerning  the 
alleged  housing  violations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  for  action  " 

.Amend.ment  No    2711 
On   page    17,    lines   23   and   24,    strike    the 
words   "or   the   Secretarv   or   the   Secretary's 
own  initiative   " 

.A.ME.VDMENT     NO,     2712 

On  page  20,  line  25.  strike  out  "Except 
with  "  and  all  that  follows  through  ""certified 
agency.". 

Amendment  No    2713 


Amendment  No  2714 
On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  "'others  '  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "others,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following  a  past  or  pres- 
ent record  of  one  or  more  suicide  attempts 
in  the  preceding  five  years" 

-Amendment  No    2716 
On  page  3,  line  2.  strike  'others      and  in- 
.sert  in  lie'u  thereof  "others  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following:    a  past   or  present 
record  of  acti\t  lesbianism" 

.A.MENDMENT    .\  O     2716 

Or.  page  3  line  2,  strike  "others  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "others.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following:  a  past  or  pres- 
ent record  of  rape.' 

Amendment  No  2717 
On  page  3.  hne  2,  strike  "others  '  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "others,  including  but  not 
l.niited  to  the  following  a  past  or  present 
record  of  armed  robbery  cr  other  .lolent 
crime 

Amendment  .No    2718 
On  page  3,  line  2    strike  "others  "  and  In- 
sert   In   lieu   thereof    'others,   including    but 
not  limited  to  the  folicwmg:  a  past  or  pres- 
ent  record  of  volunta.n,-  man-slaughter 

Ame.ndment  No.  2719 
On  page  3.  line  2,  strike  "others  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "others,  including  bu« 
not  limited  to  the  following:  a  past  or  pres- 
ent record  of  convictions  of  lewd  and  lasciv- 
ious conduct   ' 

.Amendment  No  2720 
On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  and  in- 
sert "In  any  case  an  aggrieved  person  may 
not  have  received,  or  contracted  to  receive 
funds  for  determining  such  discriminatory 
housing  practices  '   " 

Ame.ndment  No.  2721 
On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  "except  as  ex-" 
and  all  that  follows  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(41  strike  subsection  ib)  in  its  en- 
tirety and  renumber  following  subsections 
accordingly." 

.Amendment  No   2722 

On     page    3.     hne    6.     ui-sert     Immediately 

thereafter:   "A  person  shall  not  claim  to  be 

an  "aggrieved  person  "  hereunder  if  the  only 

eSect   of   a  discriminatory   housing   practict 

ii   to  deny   him   the   ad\ — * —    ''   " "- 

an    integrated   society 


.ousing   practice 
antage  of   living  In 


.amendment  No.  2723 
On  page  4.  line  13.  insert  after  the  word 
"dwelling  "  "Previous  differentials  based  on 
loss  experience  attributable  to  occupancy  by 
persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
handicap,  or  national  origin  shall  not  be 
deemed   discriminatory." 

.Amendment  No    2724 
On  page  4   lines  17  and  18   strike  the  words 
"or  of  any  person  as.sociated  with  such  buyer 
or  renter. 

Amendment  No  2725 
On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  the  word  "dwell- 
ing" and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "dwelling 
unless  an  actuarial  basis  for  such  refusaJ  or 
discrimination  can  be  reasonably  estab- 
lished." 


On    page   22,    line    13,    following    "brought  '  Or 

insert  ""by  the  Attorney  General".  capped    persons    enjoyment 


Amendment  No    2726 
page   5,   Hne    15,   strike   "'afford   handl- 


and    insert    In 
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lieu    thereof        pr<iv'ude    naridlcappcc;    (>*'rs.iiis 
with" 

Amfndment   N')     'JTiT 
(Jii    pttKP    •■)     il'K"    "     '.user'    n!'pr    !  he    word 
"agreemeii'     ~  liud  providt's  .i  rfii.s<i!.,ih;c    a.sh 
bond  or  other  set  urlty   ' 

AMrNDMENT  No    'iT'iH 
On  pa«p  '>    i!!.i-s  ;o  KXKl  11    strike  the  word 


challetiKf     thereaT'e 


'he    words    "physical 

Amendment  No    2729 

On  pa^''  'i  line  H.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing appt-ars  Insert  the  following  "add 
a  new  suhsci-  ion     i: 

"(hi  Ti  es'ahiisn  any  community  or 
iifi^;h!>orh!H.<!  iju  .ta  or  goal,  percentage  or 
oiherwuse  (l;r<-i!,\  or  Indirectly,  of  person* 
of  a  pariuiilar  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
iLalluual  urlt^ln  " 

Am(n»ment  No.   3730 

On  page  ti,  line  11.  Immediately  following 
"appears  "  add  a  new  section  (k ) 

"(k)  To  accept  cooperation,  except  as  an 
officer  of  the  law  or  duly  licensed  investiga- 
tor, for  the  purposes  of  Identifying  hou.sing 
dtscrlmlnatlon  and  other  prohibited  practice 
Under  this  Section." 

Amenoment  No.  2731 

i)u  pa^f  '''  iliip  U,  Immediately  following 
"appears   '  add  a  new  subsection 

"(1)  To  take  any  action  to  discourage  or 
encourage  any  persons  housing  choice  for  the 
purpose  of  either  promoting  Integration  or 
preventing  resegregatlon  " 

Amendment  No.  2732 
On  page  6.  line  16  strike  out  "any  person" 
and  on  line  17  strike  out  "whose  business" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "any  bank,  build- 
ing or  bar  association,  Insurance  company  or 
other  corporation,  association,  firm,  or  enter- 
prise whose  business". 

Amendment  No.  2733 
On  page  6.  line  16.  after  the  word  "unlaw- 
ful"  Insert   the   following:    "for   any   owner, 
seller,  or  landlord  as  for". 

Amendment  No.  2734 
On  pa^-e  6.  line  18.  after  the  word  "prop- 
erty." Insert  the  words  "and  for  their  clients, 
principals,  or  employers". 

Amendment  No  2735 
On  page  6.  line  2.  strike  the  word"  "sons: 
or"  and  Insert  "sons:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  such  modification  rejected  In  writ- 
ing by  at  least  25  per  centum  of  other 
•dult  dwelling  occupants  shall  be  deemed 
unreaoonable;  or". 

Amendment  No.  2736 

On  page  6.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  the  word 
"materially". 

Amendment  No.  2737 
On  page  5.  line  4.   insert  after  the  word 
"handicap"  the  words  "at  their  own  expense 
and  cost" 

.^MFNnMENT     No      2738 

I  m  pa^;f  fi  line  25  strike  the  word  "origin  " 
and  ln.-.ert  ■  rii;iri  pr.ivlded.  however,  that 
dlfTerences  rea.s<inably  reflecting  loss.  cost,  or 
other  experience  in  serving  any  particular 
group  of  persons  having  a  common  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  handicap  or  national 
origin  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful 
discrimination." 


.Amenomfnt  N>  2739 
On  page  7.  line  9.  following  the  word 
'  tl'.le  in.sert  the  following  The  intent 
required  hereunder  may  not  be  presumed  and 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  requirement  shall 
be   p'ima    larxe   evidence  of   such   intent." 

AMtNDMf.Nr   No    2740 

On  page  7.  line  12,  Insert  immediately  fol- 
lowing Sec.  7    a  new  subsection  (a)  : 

"(a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "an 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  b0^284,  approved  April 
I.  1968)  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  " 

Reletter  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly 

Amendment  No.  2741 
On  page  7,  lines  16-23,  strike  all  of  (1)  and 
Insert  the  following  "(1)  by  striking  'the 
Secretary'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Attorney  General"  Strike  "(3)"  In  Its 
entirety 

Amendment    No    2742 
On  page  7,  strike  lines  16  through  23  In- 
clusive in  their  entirety. 

Amendment  No.  2743 

On  page  7.  Immediately  following  line  6. 
Insert  new  subsection  if)  : 

"(f »  Section  806  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "origin."  In  the  last  line 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "origin,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  participation  In  a  multi- 
ple listing  service  which  Is  a  committee  or 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  a  real  estate 
board  or  other  brokers  organization  may  law- 
fully be  conditioned  on  membership  In  the 
parent  board  or  organization  provided  access 
to  such  membership  Is  available  on  reason- 
able and  nondiscriminatory  terms. 

Reletter  all  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly 

Amendment  No.  2744 
On  page  7.  line  4.  Insert  the  word  "all" 
after  the  word  "consideration",  strike  the 
words  "other  than"  and  ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "he  deems  relevant  to  or  to  have 
an  Impact  on  value  not  excluding,  or  appli- 
cable.". 

Amendment  No.  2745 

On  page  9.  line  9.  Insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "development":  "Strike  "the  Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Attorney 
General." 

Amendment  No.  2746 
On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  subsection  (b) 
In  Its  entirety  and  renumber  successive  para- 
graphs accordingly." 

Amendment  No.  2747 
On  page  18.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  the  words 
"and  shall  contain  such  information  and  be 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  requires"  and 
Insert  thereafter  "and  shall  state  In  detail 
the  specific  discriminatory  housing  practice 
alleged,  the  dates  It  occurred,  the  names  of 
all  parties  alleged  to  be  Involved,  and  all 
other  relevant  facts  known  by  the  aggrieved 
person,  who  shall  be  bound  by  the  allegations 
of  his  complaint" 

Amendment  No.  2748 

On  page   18.  In  line  20.  Insert  the  words 

"less  than  $500  nor"  after  the  words  "fined 

not  ■  and  on  line  21  strike  "year."  and  Insert 

"year,    and    upon    conviction    shall    be    dis- 


qualified from  further  I'mployment  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  or  more  than  five  years  " 

Amendment  No.  2749 
On  page   18,  line  22.  strike  the  words     i 
year"  and  Insert  the  words  "180  days." 

Amendment  No.  2750 

On  page  18.  line  22.  strike  the  words  "1 
year"  and  Insert  the  words  "270  days  " 

Amendment  No.  2751 
On    page    11.    strike    llne3    3    through   7 
inclusive 

Amendment  No  2752 
On  page  page  18,  line  4,  following  "in- 
vestigation thereof"  insert  "Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  first  compiles  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  re- 
lating to  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  " 

Amendment  No.  2753 
On    page    18.    lines   23    and    24.    strike   the 
words  "or  terminated  " 

Amendment  No.  2754 
On  page  2,  strike  Hues  13  through  17  In- 
clusive. 

Amendment  No.  2755 
On   page   3.   Insert   Immediately   following 
line  21     "Amend  section  803(a)  to  strike  the 
words  "of  subsection  (b)  "  from  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof." 

Amendment  No  2756 
On  page  3.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  21  Amend  section  803(a)  to  strike 
from  subsection  (l)(Bl  the  words  "under 
agreements  entered  Into  after  November  20. 
1962.  unless  payment  due  thereon  has  been 
made  In  full  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title;" 

Amendment  No.  2757 
On  page  3.  insert  Immediately  following 
line  21 :  Amend  section  803(a)  to  strike  from 
subsection  |l)(ci  the  words  "under  agree- 
ments entered  Into  after  November  20.  1962. 
unless  payment  due  thereon  has  been  made 
in  full  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
tlUe." 

Amendment  No.  2758 

On  page  3.  insert  Immediately  after  line 
21:  Amend  section  803(al  to  strike  from 
subsection  ( 1 )  (C)  the  words  "Prorided.  That 
nothing  contained  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to 
dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held  by  an 
FDIC  or  FSLIC  Institution;" 

Amendment  No  2759 
On  page  3.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  21  :  Amend  section  803(a)  to  strike  from 
sut>sectlon  (1)(D)  the  words  "under  loan 
or  grant  contracts  entered  Into  after  Novem- 
ber 20,  1962  " 

Amendment  No  2760 
On  page  3.  Insert  immediately  following 
line  21:  Amend  section  803  to  strike  subsec- 
tion 803(al(l)  In  Its  en'Irety  and  to  amend 
section  803(a)(2)  to  read  as  follows  ''To 
all  dwellings,  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section (b)  " 

Amlndment  No    2761 
On    page    3.    Insert    Immediately    following 
line  21 :  Amend  section  803  to  strike  subsec- 
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tlon  803(aiili  In  Its  entirely  and  tn  amend 
section  803(a)  ;2)  to  read  as  follows:  "To  al! 
dwellings  " 

.^mtndment   No    2762 
On  page  2    line  2    strllce  "Civil  Ri^-hts  Art 
of   1968'    and   Insert    In    lieu    thereof      "Equal 
Housing  Opportvmity   Act  '    and  make  other 
conforming  changes 

.MUFN-PMENT     No      2763 

On  pa^e  2  line  20.  strike  the  word  "hand- 
icap" and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "functional   impairment" 

AMFNDMrNT   Nf.     2764 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  the  word  "hand- 
icap" and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words   "physical    challen^te" 

Amendment  No    2765 
On  page  2     line  21     strike  the  uord     ■.^^ib- 
stantlally"    and    substitute    In    lien    thereof 
the  word  "materially" 

Ame.vdment  No    2766 
On  page  2.  line  21.  .strike  the  word  "sub- 
stantially"   and    substitute    In    lieu    thereof 
the  word   "f^lirnlflcantly " 

.Amfndment   No     2767 

On  page  2.  lines  22-23.  delete  the  words 
"(2)  a  record  of  having  .surh  an  Impairment 
or  (3 1"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "or  (2) " 

."iMFNDMFN-T     N    ■      2768 

On  page  2.  line  25.  after  the  word  "alco- 
holism" Insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"marajuana  usage" 

Amendment  No  2769 
On  page  2.  llne.s  24  and  25.  strike  the  word 
-current"  and  Insert  after  the  words  "drug 
abase."  the  words  "unless  such  Impairment 
Is  certified  by  a  physician  satisfactory  to 
the  landlord  to  have  been  totally  cured." 

.^MrNriMFNT  No  2770 
On  page  2  lines  24  and  25.  strike  the  word 
"current"  and  insert  after  the  words  "drug 
abuse."  the  words  "unless  such  impairment 
Is  certified  by  a  physician  satisfactory  to  the 
landlord  to  have  been  totally  cured  for  a 
Verlod  of  twelve  months  " 

Amfndment  No.   2771 

On  page  2.  after  line  II  Insert  the  new 
p.;rpo6e 

"Section  801  of  the  Act  entitled  -An  Act 
:■>  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  act.s  of 
-.loience  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  I.aw  90-284.  approved  April 
n,  19681  Is  amended: 

1 1 1  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "United 
"States  does  not  mandate  or  require  Inte- 
■grated  housing  except  a.s  such  Integration 
•results  from  the  voluntary.  Individual  hous- 
ing decisions  Every  program  or  practice 
V-hlch  Is  Intended  to  produce  Integration  or 
segregation  or  otherwise  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  people  to  select  the  home  thev  want 
and  can  afford  Is  onntrarv  to  this  policy." 

Amfndmfnt  .No  2772 
_  On  page  3.  line  2.  Immediately  following 
"others  "  add-  "For  purposes  of  this  section 
'major  life  activities  shall  be  defined  as  the 
capacity  to  see.  hear,  walk  unaided,  or  the 
capacity  to  live  completelv  unattended  " 

Amendment  No    2773 
On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  "others  ■  and  In- 
sert In   lieu  thereof  'others,   including   but 
not  limited  to  the  following:  a  past  or  pres- 
ent record  of  conviction  for  arson  '■ 


Amendment  No   2774 
On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  "others      and  in- 
sert   In   lieu    thereof   "others.    Including   but 
not  limited  to  the  following    a  past  or  pres- 
ent  record  of  conviction  for  child  abuse   ' 

Amendment  No,  2775 
On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  'oihers      and  in- 
sert  in    lieu   thereof    "others.    Including    b;.;t 
not  limited  to  the  following:  a  p^st  or  pres- 
ent  record  of  active  homosexuality," 

Amendment   No    2776 
On    page    18.    line    25.    strike    the    words 
"whether  charges  should  be  brought     and  on 
page  19.  line  1.  strike  the  words  "under  this 
section  or". 

Amendment  N'o,   2777 
On    patte    18     lines    23    and    24     .strike    the 
words   "occurred   or   terminated     and   insert 
"should  reasonably    lave  become  known." 

Amendment   No    2778 

On  page  19.  strike  lines  3  through  14  in- 
clusive. 

.Amendment   No,   2779 

On  page  19.  line  3,  strike  the  word  "such" 
and  on  line  4  strike  the  word  "charge  and 
Insert  the  words  "housing  practices   ' 

Amendment   No,   2780 
On  page  19.  strike  lines  15  through  20 

Amendment   No    2781 

On  page  19  strike  lines  15  through  20  and 
insert: 

"Upon  written  application  to  the  Secretary 
any  persor.  who  is  part  of  an  investigation  of 
housing  practices  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
access  at  reasonable  times  to  all  materials 
and  information  secured  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  course  of  or  related  to  such  investigation 
Such  access  shall  be  subject  to  claims  of 
privileges  other  than  that  of  work  product 
asserted  by  the  Secretary  and  upheld  by  a 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  investigation  is  taking  place  ' 

.^MENtjMFNT    No      2782 

On  page  20.  line  25.  strike  out  "Except 
with"  and  all  that  follows  through  page  21. 
line   1   "certi.led   agency," 

Amendment  No,  2783 
On  page  20.  line  22.  strike  the  words  "cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph," 
and  strike  the  word  "certified"  m  ilne  25  and 
on  page  21  strike  the  word  "certified"  in  line 
1  and  strike  all  but  the  words  "such  charge' 
on  line  3  and  strike  lines  4  through  25  In- 
clusive in   their  entirety." 

Amendment  No.   2784 
On    page   2:.   strike  all   of   line   3    after   the 
word   "charge',  all   of  lines  4   through   7   in- 
clusive and  the  words  "reasonable  prompt- 
ness "  on  line  8 

Amendment  No    2785 
On    page   21.   strike    the    words,    "the    pro- 
cedures followed"  on  line   10  and  the   words 
"by    that   agency"   on    line    1] 

Amfndme.vt    No     2786 
On  page  21.  line  15,  strike  the  words  "and 
past  performance  " 

Amendment  No,  2787 
On  page  22.  line  12  strike  the  words  "an 
a  tun  "  and  lines  13  through  20  inclusive 
and  insert  the  words  "the  aggrieved  person 
shall  be  so  informed  and  advised  to  pursue 
such  Judicial  remedies  a.s  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate." 


Amendment  No    2788 
On    page    22,    strike    lines    19    and    20    and 
mse-'i  "be  commenced  after  the  initiation  of 
administrative     proceedings     under     section 

810  " 

Amendment  No  2789 
On  page  22,  line  20  after  the  word  "Title  " 
iii-sert  No  t.emporary  restraining  order  or 
other  orders  granting  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary relief  shall  is.sue  without  bond  or 
other  guarantee  of  indemnification  of  the 
respondent  against  any  and  all  !us.set  and 
costs  including  reasonable  attorneys  fees. 
suffered   by   reason   of  such   order  " 

.Amendment  No  2790 
On  page  22  line  20,  after  the  word  "Title  " 
insert  "In  the  event  preliminary  or  terr.- 
porary  relief  does  not  i.ssue,  the  Secrelarv 
shall  pay  all  costs  incurred  by  the  respond- 
ent in  opposing  Its  issuance  including  rea- 
sonable attorneys  fees  " 

Amendment  No.  2791 
On   page  22.   on   line  23.   strike   the   words 
■file  an  administrative  com-  '  and  on  line  24 
strike  the  words     plaint  under  section  81.  a 
of   thi.s   title   or 

.Amendment   No     2792 

On   page  22,   line   13.   following      brought" 
Insert    "by    the    Attorney    General". 

Amendme.vt   No    2793 
On    page    24.    line    9,    ln.sert    immediately 
following  "make'  ,  the  word  "written' 

Amendment  No  2794 
On  page  25.  on  line  21  after  the  word  de- 
termination." Insert:  "or  if  the  findings  of 
fact  or  conclusions  of  law  have  been  bas.ec 
on  evidence  or  testimony  improperly  ac- 
mltied  by  the  admlnlstra'lve  law  judge  un- 
der the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  or  other- 
wise " 

Amendment  No    2795 
On  page  26.   line   7   after  the   wore      who" 
Insert   the  words   "knowingly  and   willfully." 

Amendment  No  2796 
On  page  26,  line  12  insert  after  the  word 
"viewable"  the  words  "Provided,  kou-aer. 
That  before  any  civil  penalty  may  be  as- 
sessed the  respondent  shall  t)e  notified  of 
the  specific  violations  of  the  final  order  of 
which  he  is  charged  in  writing  and  shall  be 
granted  ten  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice 
m  which  to  cure  such   violations  "" 

Amendment  No    2797 

On   page  27,   line  4,  strike   "2     and   insert 
"1". 

Amendment   No    2798 

On    page   27     line   5,    strike   the   words   "or 
ter.minated  ' 

Amendme.nt  No  2799 
On  pace  27.  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "se- 
curity ""  insert:  "Ufxm  application  by  a  de- 
fendant any  tr.al  or  appellate  court  mav  in 
such  circumstances  as  it  deems  Uist  appoint 
an  attorney  for  such  defendant  and  mav  au- 
thorize the  defense  of  the  action  without  the 
payment   of  fees  or  costs  ' 

Amendment  No  2800 
On  page  27.  in  line  23  .strike  the  uords 
"costs  or  security  ""  and  insert  "or  costs  Pro- 
tidfd,  hou-eier.  That  no  bond  or  security  for 
costs  or  damages  suffered  bv  the  defen'dan* 
or  as  a  result  of  the  filing  of  the  suit  or  anv 
p.'-elimlnary  or  temporarv  relief  as  granted 
shall  be  waived  ' 
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Amendment  No.  2801 
On  page  27.  In  line  23  strike  the  word  "se- 
curity." and  Insert  the  words  "security  pro- 
vided the  attorney  appointed  by  the  court 
Is  not  compensated  under  a  contingent  fee 
agreement  " 

Amendment    No     2803 
On   page   27.    line  9   strike   "charge "  and 
insert    charge,  or  conrunence  or  continue  any 
investigation  based  thereon". 

Amendment  No.  2803 
On  page  27.  line  9  strike  "charge  '  and 
Insert  "charge,  or  commence  or  continue  on 
investigation  based  thereon,  or  to  provide 
the  aggrieved  person  with  documents,  evi- 
dence or  other  Information  developed  In  any 
Investigation  or  proceeding  under  section  810 
hereof." 

Amendment   No.    2804 
On   page  27.   In  line   14.  strike  the   words 
"commenced    the    hearing"   and    in    line    15 
strike  the  words  "on  the  record"  and  Insert 
"filed  a  complain  against  respondent." 

Amendment    No.    2805 
On  page  28,  In  line  1.  strike  the  word  "re- 
lief." and  all  that  follows  through  line  2  and 
Insert  the  word  "relief" 

A.Mt:NDMENT    No.     2806 

On  page  28,  In  line  2  strike  the  word  "dam- 
ages." and  Insert  the  words  "damages.  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  award  shall  affect 
any  contract  of  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease 
exlstant  before  the  Invoice  of  such  award, 
and  Invoking  a  bona  tide  purchaser,  encum- 
brancer, or  tenant  without  actual  nature  of 
the  complaint  Qled  by  the  aggrieved  person 
In  the  civil  action." 

Amendment   No.    2807 
On  page  7.  Immediately  following  line  5. 
Insert  a  new  subsection  (f )  : 

"(f)  Amend  section  806  to  Insert  the  words 
"brokerage  Arm.  partnership,  proprietorship 
or  company,"  before  the  words  "multiple  list- 
ing service  " 

Reletter  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment   No    2808 

On  page  7,  add  a  new  subsection  to  Sec- 
tion 6  to" 

Amend  section  807  to  strike  from  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  words  "unless  memt)er- 
shlp  In  such  religion  Is  restricted  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Amendment    No     2809 

On  page  7,  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
7  to: 

Amend  section  8()8(a)  to  strike  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  At- 
torney General." 

Amendment   No    2810 
On  page  7.  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
7  to     Amend  secUon  808  by  striking  all  of 
subsection  (b). 

.•\mfndment    No.    2811 
i>!i   pii^:i-   y.   insert   Immediately   following 

line  I)  a  new  subsection  (4) 

■i4)     .\mend   section   808(c)(1)    to  strike 

the    *xird.s    "Insofar   as   possible"    from   the 

third  sentence  thereof  " 

Amtnumfnt    No     2812 
In-sert.  wherever  appropriate 
Amend  .ie<-tlon  80!   of  title  van  to  add 
"Pair    hou.sitiK    as    u!ied    In    this   title   shall 
not  mean  Intevrated   housing  except  as  In- 
tegrated hou.sln^  Is  the  tmturHl  restilt  of  free 
housing  choke 


Amfniimfnt     N  '     28!3 

Insert  where. er  ivppruprlute 
Amend  section  801  of  title  VIII  to  add: 
"Limitation  of  free  housing  choice  by  any 
person.  Including  a  governmental  Instru- 
mentality, for  any  purpose.  Including 
achievement  of  Integration  or  prevention  of 
resegregallon.  shall  be  a  violation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  this  title  " 

Amendment   No    2814 

On  page  2,  line  13.  Insert  Immediately 
following  "Sec.  4." 

Amend  section  802(d)  to  Insert  after  the 
word  ■fiduciaries"  the  words  "agencies  or 
Instrumentalities  of  local  or  state  govern- 
ment". 

Amendment   No.    2815 

On  page  2,  line  13,  Insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing   "Sec    4." 

Amend  section  802(d)  to  Insert  after  the 
words  "unincorporated  organizations"  the 
words  "churches  and  religious  organizations". 

Amendment   No.   2816 

On  page  2.  line  13.  Insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "Sec.  4." 

Amend  section  802(d)  to  Insert  after  the 
words  "labor  organizations"  the  words 
"homeowners  associations" 

Amendment    No.    2817 

On  page  2.  line  13,  Insert  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "Sec.  4." 

AmeTld  section  802(dl  to  Insert  after  the 
words  "labor  organizations"  the  words  "fair 
housing   organizations  and   associations". 

Amendment  No  2818 
Amend  section  801  of  title  VIII  to  read: 
"Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional  lim- 
itations, the  right  of  all  citizens  equal  op- 
portunity to  purchase  or  rent  housing  which 
they  desire  and  can   afford." 

Amendment  No.  2819 

On  page  2.  Immediately  following  line  11, 
Insert  the  following:  Amend  section  801.  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
within  constitutional  limitations,  equal 
housing  opportunity  for  all  American  citi- 
zens." 

Amendment  No.  2820 
On   page   3.   Insert    immediately   following 
line   21:    Amend   section   803    to   strike   sub- 
section 803(b)(2)    In  Its  entirety. 

Amendment  No.  2831 

On  page  3.  insert  Immediately  following 
line  21: 

Amend  .section  803  to  strike  subsection  803 
(bid)  In  Its  entirety  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  directly  or  using  the  services  of 
a  real   estate   broker,  agent  or  salesman." 

Amendment  No.  2822 

On  page  3.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  21: 

Amend  section  803  to  strike  the  word 
"three"  In  the  first  "proviso"  of  subsection 
803lb)(l)    and   insert   the   word   "five". 

Amendment  No.  2033 

On  page  3.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  21: 

Amend  section  803  to  strike  subsection  803 
(c»  in  Its  entirety  and  Insert  the  following 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"Por  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business  of 
selling  or  renting  dwellings  other  than  one 
he  has  occupied  as  a  residence." 


Amendment  No    2824 
On   page   3.   Insert   Immediately   following 
line  21:    Amend  section   803   to  strike  In  Its 
ent.rety  subsection  803(c)  (2) . 

Amendment  No.  2826 

On  page  4.  strike  lines  4  through  5  In- 
clusive and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof: 

"(b)  Amend  Section  804(d)  to  strike  the 
words  "For  profit." 

Amendment  No.  2826 
On  page  3.  line  2.  immediately  following 
"others  '  add:  "For  purposes  of  this  section, 
major  life  activities  shall  be  defined  as  the 
capac.ty  to  see,  hear,  walk  unaided,  or  the 
capiiclty  to  live  completely  unattended  " 

Amendment  No.  2627 

On  page  4,  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  5  a  new  subsection   (c)  : 

"(C)  Amend  section  804(a)  to  Insert  the 
word  "handicap"  after  the  word  "sex  " 

Reletter  subsequent  subsections  according- 
ly- 

Amendment  No.  2828 

On  page  4,  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  5  a  new  subsection   (c)  : 

"(c)  Amend  section  804(b)  to  Insert  the 
word  "handicap"  after  the  word  "sex  " 

Reletter  subsequent  subsections  according- 
ly 

Amendment  No    2829 

On  page  4.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  5  a  new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  Amend  section  804(e)  to  Insert  after 
the  words  "for  profit"  tfie  words  "or  for  the 
purpose  of  pr.motlng  Integration  or  prevent- 
ing resepregatlon" 

Reletter  subsequent  subsections  according- 
ly- 

Amendment  No    2830 
On  page  6,  strike  lines  17  and  18. 

Amendment  No    2831 
On  page  29.  line  24,  strike  the  words  "the 
Issuance  of  any  court  order"  and  Insert  the 
words  "the  filing  of  a  complaint". 

Amendment  No    2832 
On  page  29,  strike  lines  7  through  II  In- 
clusive  and   the   words   "same   as   a  private 
person"  on  line  12  and  Insert: 

"Sec  814  (a)  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding under  section  811  or  section  813  of 
this  title,  the  court  shall  award  the  de- 
fendant. If  the  prevailing  party,  three  times 
the  reasonable  attorney,  expert  witness  fees. 
and  other  costs  of  defense  If  the  prevailing 
party  Is  not  the  defendant,  the  court  In  Its 
descretlon  may  allow  reasonable  expert  wit- 
ness fees  and  costs  other  than  attorneys' 
fees  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  .sec- 
tion 812  of  this  title,  the  court  shaJl  allow 
the  prevailing  party  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees  as  part  of  the  costs  and 
may  require  a  bond  or  other  security  to  In- 
siu-e  payment  of  the  same". 

Amendment  No    2&M 
On  page  29.  strike  lines  7  through   11   In- 
clu.sive  and  the  words  "same  as  private  per- 
son"  on  line  12  and  insert 

"SEC  814  (a)  In  any  action  or  pnx-e*dlng 
under  this  title,  the  court  shall  allow  a  pre- 
vailing party  (other  than  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  attorneys'  fees)  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees  as  part  of 
the  costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  such  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
f>erson". 

Amendment  No    2834 

On  page  29.  strike  lines  1  through  4  inclu- 
sive. 
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Amendment   No.   2835 
On    pa^e    3,    Insert    immediately    following 
line  21     Amend  section  803  to  strike  subsec- 
tion 803(b)  i  1 1  In  Its  entirety 

A.MENDMENT     NO       2S36 

On  page  3.  Insert  Immediately  following 
line  21  Amend  section  803  to  strike  subsec- 
tion 803tbi    in  its  entirety. 

Amendment   No    2837 
On  pape  24.  line  11.  immediately  foUowlnp 
"appropriate".  Insert  the  following:     "but  not 
Including  compensatory   damages  or  awards 
of  attorneys'  fees  to  any  intervener 

Amendment  No  2838 
On  pa^:e  T  Insert  Immediately  following 
"Sec  7  on  line  12  Amend  section  808  by 
striking  entirely  subsection  803ia)  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof:  "The  authority 
and  responsibility  for  administering  this  Act 
shall  be  In  the  Attorney  General,  provided 
that  the  secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  provided  in  sub.sectlon 
808ic) 

.Amendment   No     2839 
On   page   7.    ln.sert    immedlatelv    following 
"Sec    7"  on  line  12     "Amend  .section  808  by 
striking    entirely     from     subsection     808ici 
all  of  subsect  Ion  808 1  c )  1 2 )  " 

.\MENDMENT    NO      2840 

On  page  C,  strike  lines  16  through  25 
Inclusive 

.\MENUMENT     NO       2841 

On  page  25,  strike  all  of  lines  14  to  20  In- 
clusive, through  the  word  "determination" 
on  line  21.  strike  the  words  Based  on  a"  on 
line  26,  and  an  piige  26.  strike  lines  1  and  2 
and  all  of  line  3  except  the  words  "All  pro- ', 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Court  shall  conduct  a  trial  de  novo  of  all 
issues  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  raised 
by  the  petition  for  Judicial  review  and  any 
cross  petitions  which  might  be  filed" 

Amendment   No.   2842 
On  page  29.  line  16.  strike  the  words  alter 
the  word  "title"  and  all  of  line  17  and  Insert 
the  words  "the  defendant.  If  the  prevailing 
party,  shall  " 

Amendment   No.   2843 
On  page  29,  line   18,  insert   after  the  word 
"awarded"    the    words    "up    to    three    times 
his  " 

Amendment  No    2844 

On  page  29.  line  17.  strike  Ihe  word  "nia\" 
and  Insert  the  word  "shall  ' 

.Amendment  No.   2845 

On  page  29.  line  16.  strike  the  word.s  after 
"title"  and  all  of  line  17  except  for  the  words 
"may  be'  and  insert  the  words  "the  defend- 
ant. If  the  prevailing  party.' 

Amendment  No    2846 
On  page  29.  strike  lines  20  through  22  In- 
clusive. 

Amendment   No     2847 
On  page  29.  line  22.  .strike  the  words  "and 
cause  the  case  t<i  be  in  every  way  expedited 

Amendment  No    2848 
On  pa^^e  28,  In  line  2,  strike  the  word   "will- 
ful" and  ln.sert   the  words  'knowing  and  In- 
tentional ■■ 

Amendment  No    2849 
On  page  28.  In  line  5.  strike  the  words  "per- 
son or". 


Amendment  No.  2850 
On  page  28.  In  line  7,  strike  the  words    or 
that,'   strike  all  of  line  8  and  9  and  the  words 
■public  importance"  in  line  10 

Amendment  No    2851 
On    page    28.    strtke    lines    12    through    21 
inclusive. 

Amendment  No  2852 
On  page  28.  strike  lines  12  through  21  In- 
clusive and  insert:  "ib)  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bnng  a  clvU  action  in  an  appropri- 
ate United  States  district  court  to  enforce 
any  consent  decree  or  final  order  that  Is  re- 
ferred for  enforcement  by  the  Secretary   " 

Amendment  No    2853 
On   page  28.  strike  the  words  'ill    to  en- 
force any'  In  line  13.  strike  all  of  lines  14  and 
15  and  all  of  line  16  except  for  the  word  "to". 

Amendment  No   2854 

On  page  28,  strike  lines  12  through  21 
inclusive  and  Insert: 

■(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  remedy  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice  " 


FEDERAL  POLICY  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILLAN  NU- 
CLEAR PLANTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      2855 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.s  to  the  bill  'S  2189 1  to  establish  a 
program  for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  to  set 
forth  a  Federal  policy  and  initiate  a  pro- 
gram for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

F.AIR    HOUSING   ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

amendment    no     2856 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table  ' 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  52001  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  act  commonly  called  known  a.s  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revi.se  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  fair  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1981 

AMENDMENT     No       2857 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  RIEGLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  re.solution  iHJ.  Res  637 1  mak- 
ing further  continumg  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


on  re\-ision  of  the  Senate's  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  4  in  room 
6226  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  from 
the  hours  of  2  to  5  p.m.  At  that  time,  we 
will  take  testimony  from  Members  who 
wish  to  express  their  views  on  revision  of 
the  code.  Any  Member  desiring  to  testify 
should  contact  the  staff  of  the  committee 
at  42981. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT   coMMrrrEE   ON   ethics 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
I  wish  to  announce  that  on  December  4, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  109. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  1. 
1980.  the  committee  will  resume  hearings 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND 
DEBT  MANAGEMENT  GENERALLY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  Generally  of  the  8en- 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  will  hold  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  special 
oil  taxes  in  which  Senator  Bradlkt  will 
participate. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
December  12  in  room  2221  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be- 
gin at  9  ajn. 

The  following  witnesses  will  testify  at 
the  hearing: 

Henry  Jacoby,  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
agement. Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  William  Hogan,  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Har- 
vard University:  PhiUp  Verleger,  Yale 
University:  Alvin  Aim.  John  F.  Kermedy 
School  of  Government.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Witnesses  who  are  not  scheduled  to 
make  an  oral  presentation,  and  others 
who  desire  to  present  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee,  are  urged  to  prepare  a 
written  statement  for  submission  and 
inclusion  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing  These  written  statements 
should  be  typewritten,  not  more  than  25 
double-spaced  pages  in  length,  and 
mailed  with  five  copies  to  Michael  Stern. 
Staff  Director.  Committee  on  Finance, 
room  2227.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washmgton.  D.C.  20510,  not  later 
than  December  15.  1980. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  GEOPOLITICS  OF  OIL 

•  Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 20.  the  Senate  Ccwnmittee  ca\ 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  released 
Its  staff  report  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil. 
This  report  is  the  culmination  of  over  a 
year's  study  by  the  committee  of  the 
worldwide  implicaticMis  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  oil.  The  public  response  to  the 
release  of  the  report  has  been  over- 
whelming. The  committee  has  received 
himdreds  of  requests  for  cc^ies  of  the 
report  and  television,  newspaper,  and 
radio  commentaries  have  praised  it. 

One  example  of  the  public  comments 
received  on  the  rejx>rt  appeared  in  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
November  28.  1980.  The  editorial  de- 
scribed the  report  as.  "required  reading' 
for  the  mcomtng  administration  and  for 
anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  energy 
problem.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  President 
and  ne'^'  Congress  will  give  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  embark  on  a  new  pro- 
gram that  can  address  the  natiixial  secu- 
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rlty  dangers  implicit  in  the  frw  worlds 
dependence  upon  imported  oil  Ttie  sLatl 
report  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil  deserves 
careful  consideration  by  all  those  who 
will  participate  in  the  development  of 
our  new  energy  and  national  security 
policy.  A  final  version  of  tiie  re[>ort  will 
be  available  after  De<:ember  5.  1980. 
which  will  include  the  individual  com- 
menUs  uf  membt-rs  of  the  roinnuttee 
The  ixlitorial  follows 

IFri.m  'ho  Wiishlnt;U>n  Star,  Nov   28.  1980| 
Iiii:  QArnEHiNG  Crisis 

Since  the  I'S  must  apparently  rely  on 
forelKU  eaeTKy  sources  past  the  turn  of  the 
century,  sources  known  to  be  unstable,  what 
Is  required  to  prevent  Interruptions  In  the 
world  oil  .supply'  What  role  Is  the  US.  pre- 
pared to  piny  In  defending  what  President 
Cart.er  has  railed  Its  "vital  Interest?" 

Some  Rrlm  reading  on  the  subject  comes 
from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  which  a  year 
a^o  began  heiirln;<s  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil 
One  conilu.slon  Energy  self-sufflciency  can- 
not be  a<i<>mpllshed  In  this  century,  let  alone 
within  the  next  10  years  Even  If  all  the  Ini- 
tiatives enacted  by  Congress  succeed  In  meet- 
ing their  objectives,  the  US.  will  still  Import 
several  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  at  the 
end  of  the  19808." 

That  Is  the  key  to  It.  And  the  true  danger 
la  the  extent  to  which  the  West  today  sits 
on  the  edge  of  economic  Instability.  The 
Iran-Iraq  war  has  already  tightened  the  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand.  Yet.  as 
the  Senate  report  says,  another  major  supply 
Interruption  could  occur  at  any  time  And. 
the  report  adds,  no  program  designed  to  en- 
hance domestic  supplies  could  shield  us  from 
the  results. 

U.S.  energy  programs  have  often  been  ap- 
propriate—  in  particular  measures  to  reduce 
imports  and  Increase  alternative  energy 
sources  But.  again,  a  concentration  on  en- 
ergy Independence  has  led  to  long-term  poli- 
cies which  do  nothing  to  eliminate  the  im- 
mediate dangers  facing  the  West 

One  recommendation,  not  surprisingly.  Is 
that  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  be  filled 
as  rapidly  as  possible  The  slow  fill  has  been 
something  of  a  scandal.  "Apart  from  Its  value 
as  a  cost-effective  means  of  cushioning  the 
economic  losses  from  supply  disruptions."  the 
report  says,  "the  SPR  may  also  be  an  essen- 
tial component  to  military  strategies  for  pro- 
tecting our  vital  security  interests  In  the 
Persian  Gulf"  And  "eacli  additional  barrel 
of  stored  oil  has  the  potential  to  offset  close 
to  $200  In  ONP  loss  . 

The  Senate  report  adds  that  "an  elTectlve 
program  for  the  1980s  must  go  bevond  mere 
oil-sharlng  arrangements,  long-term  target- 
setting  and  periodic  consultations  It  must 
also  Incorporate  Important  new  elements  of 
International  financial  and  Qscal  policy  .  . 
foreign  policy  .  .  .  and  energy  and  military 
contingency  planning"  In  the  same  spirit. 
Professor  Robert  Tucker  goes  so  far  as  to  urge 
(In  a  recent  Commentary)  a  permanent  US. 
military  presence  In  the  Gulf  region,  arguing 
that  "there  has  long  been  a  near  universal 
determination  in  the  West  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  stark  alternatives  that  confront  us 
In  the  Persian  Gulf." 

The  committee  report  on  what  It  calls  the 
"gathering  energy  crisis"  sets  forth  the  stark 
alternatives  plainly  enough  It  suggests  that 
the  energy  dilemma  really  cannot  b«  grasped 
through  lis  separate  parts,  although  some 
Initiatives — conservation,  creation  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  energy-sharing,  military  sUbll- 
Ity  In  the  Middle  East — certainly  may  be 
undertaken  separately.  Forming  a  coherent 
energy  strategy  will  require.  at>ove  all.  con- 
centration on  the  geopolitical  problems  that 
frame  it 

U   la.   as    we  said,   grim   reading.   But   the 


situation  Is  grim  And  grimmer  still  would 
be  the  effect  of  policies  that  do  not  vlgrirousiy 
protect  U  S  Interests,  and  those  of  its  allies 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dltficult  problem 
Tor  the  Incoming  administration,  but.  In  fac- 
ing It.  "The  Geopolitics  of  OH"  ought  to  be 
required  reading  9 


THF       \TRGIMA       AIR       NATIONAL 
(lUARD  TO  GET  A-7   AIRCRAFT 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  Air 
National  Guard  ha.s  earned  wide  recoRni- 
tlon  for  its  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism and  combat  readiness. 

The  192d  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
based  at  Byrd  Field.  Sandstrom.  Va  .  is 
Virginias  element  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  Together  with  other  Virginians. 
I  share  in  our  admiration  of  the  record 
of  the  192d.  It  is.  Mr.  Tresident.  a  source 
of  deep  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Vir- 
ginia's Air  Guard  will  be  able  to  make  an 
even  more  effective  contribution  to  our 
national  security. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Air  Guard  Tactical  Fighter  Group 
has  been  selected  to  be  modernized  with 
Vought  A7-D  aircraft. 

Thus,  the  Virginia  Air  Guard  will  have 
a  vastly  enhanced  combat  capability 
The  A7-D.  with  which  the  192d  Group 
will  be  modernized,  is  the  aircraft  with 
which  our  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  .ur 
Command  won  the  Royal  Air  Force  tac- 
tical strafing  and  bombing  competition 
in  1977  and  1978.  the  mo.st  recent  yenrs 
that  this  international  meet  has  been 
held. 

Also,  it  is  noteworthy  that  an  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  equipped  with  A7-D's 
was  selected  by  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand to  provide  the  tactical  air  support 
for  the  first  overseas  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

Eight  A7-DS  of  the  New  Mexico  Air 
National  Guard  took  oflf  from  Pea.se  A;r 
Force  Base  in  New  Hampshire  and  flew 
nonstop  to  the  R  D.F  s  Egyptian  base 
Only  2';^  hours  after  landing  six  A7-D's 
took  off  for  an  operational  mission.  Such 
a  degree  of  operational  readiness,  after 
such  a  long  and  grueling  flight  demon- 
strates our  national  ability  to  put  U.S. 
based  tactical  air  on  short  notice  into 
the  troubled  Persian  Gulf  area.  It  dem- 
onstrates, too.  that  the  Air  National 
Guard,  when  equipped  with  these  mod- 
ern long-range  tactical  aircraft,  is  in  the 
front  line  of  our  defense  forces. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  additionally, 
that  when  the  Virginia  Air  Guard  is 
equipped  with  A7-D"s,  it  will  also  be  in 
line  to  be  augmented  and  further  mod- 
ernized with  the  two-place  A7-K  which 
will  provide  both  increased  training  effi- 
ciency and  combat  eflectiveness  The  Air 
Guard  deserves  such  modernization 

In  that  connection,  I,  like  others  in 
this  Senate,  am  grateful  to  the  National 
Guard  Association  for  its  work  and  suc- 
ce.ss  in  support  of  the  continuing  A7-K 
program  which  w ill  benefit,  as  it  develops. 
Virginias  192d  Group  and  all  other  A-7 
Air  Guard  units  • 


THE  rOPPKK   CAUCX'S   MEETING 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Copper  Caucus  has  scheduled  a 
meeting  to  discuss  copper  industry  prob- 


lems and  potential  remedies.  TTie  meet- 
ing is  .scheduled  for  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 11.  at  2  30  pm  in  room  3110  Dlrk- 
.sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Capper  Caucus  has  invited  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing, including  those  from  mdu.stry,  labor, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
asking  for  views  and  comments  on  cop- 
per indu.stry  problems  and  potential  solu- 
tions, including  po.s.sible  legislative  initi- 
atives m  the  next  Congress  Anyone  In- 
terested in  the  copper  industry  and  the 
serious  problems  they  are  facing  is  in- 
vited to  attend  the  session. 

We  have  great  concern  that  the  recent 
mothballing  of  the  .«iRCO-.\naconda 
smelter  and  refinery  in  Montana  is  but 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  that  is  going  to 
carry  more  and  more  copper  industry 
jobs,  smelting  capacity,  and  refining  ca- 
pacity to  foreig'i  shores  Ttiis.  of  course. 
causes  great  hardship  that  tears  apart 
our  local  communities  and  undermines 
the  strategic  and  industrial  base  of  this 
Nation.  The  Copper  Caucus  will  lontinue 
this  effort  into  the  next  Congress  and 
invites  participation  • 


OUR  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  on  an  issue  of  concern  to 
the  social  and  environmental  health  and 
well  being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
The  desirability  and  need  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  park  system,  the 
wilderness  system  and  related  areas  in 
this  country  is  well  documented.  Con- 
gress has  been  especially  responsive  to 
these  needs  throuKhout  the  204-year 
history  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
established  325  units  in  the  national  park 
system  of  78  million  acres,  22  miUion 
acres  within  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  3,000  miles  of  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  189  million  acres  in  the 
national  forest  system,  and  33  million 
acres  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem. The  9t;th  Congress  has  recently 
added  84.8  million  acres  to  these  various 
categories  in  the  Alaska  lands  bill.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  Congress 
added  609,000  acres  to  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system.  We  know 
the  American  people  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  classification  of  these  national  re- 
sources, and  Congress  has  been  most  re- 
sponsive and  generous  in  so  designating 
those  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  look  beyond  establishing 
more,  and  take  a  hard  look  at  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  (juality  of  this  vast 
national  heritage  that  we  have  already 
identified  and  protected  through  legis- 
lative acts. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  describes  very  well  the  need  to 
coordinate  peoples  use  of  these  lands 
with  environmental  requirements. 

The  article  follows: 

Needed:  A  Nrw  Kind  of  Tourist 

In  Britain  you  can't  wander  among  the 
awesome  prehistoric  monoliths  of  Stone- 
henge  anymore;  you  have  to  keep  your  dis- 
tance because  of  damage  done  by  previous 
tourlsu.  In  the  United  States  tlie  time  is 
coming  when  you  will  have  to  make  reserva- 
tions to   visit  some  of   the  national  parks. 
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the  preservation  nf  the  wilderness  demands 
control  of  human  impact  on  It.  All  over  the 
world  the  shrines  of  tourism  are  threatened 
by  what  tourism  does  to  them 

A  r.ew  kind  of  tourist  is  needed,  one  en- 
listed to  help  preserve  the  places  he  visits 

Many  travelers  already  respect  t.he  sights 
and  sites  they  enjoy  They  don't  Utter,  don't 
deface  But  with  the  growth  of  tourism  even 
■•normal"  wear  and  tear  can  be  too  much 
Pollution  of  the  air  and  water  Increases 
According  to  a  forthcoming  report  from  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECDi.  environmental  deg- 
raditlon  In  certain  areas  has  gone  so  far  that 
tourism   !s   declining    In    them. 

With  a  membership  of  24  Industrial  coun- 
tries, the  OECD  Is  concerned  about  ;he  envi- 
ronment for  fundamental  economic  reasons 
It  sees  that.  If  the  tourist  lndustr>  Is  to  flour- 
ish. BO  must  the  environment  that  attracts 
tourists  It  suggests  linking  tourlst-promotlon 
eTorts  with  environmental  conslderetlons  It 
wants  all  nations  to  foster  the  sort  of  tour- 
ism that  can  perpetuate  Itself  by  stressing 
the  visitors  part  In  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  to  wait  for  a  nudpe 
from  OECD  to  start  being  the  right  species 
of  tourist.  Have  you  been  kind  to  a  national 
park  today? 

Mr.  President,  obviously  a  concerted 
management  and  public  education  pro- 
gram on  the  r»rt  of  our  land  manage- 
ment agen-ies  is  required.  They  have  been 
doing  a  good  .iob  but  require  a  redoubling 
of  efforts  to  help  achieve  these  ends.  It 
would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  na- 
tional, regional,  ami  local  environmental 
organizat'.ons  would  place  their  efforts. 
now  that  many  of  their  public  land 
classification  goals  have  been  met.  into 
public  education  and  awareness  pro- 
grams to  protect  these  lands  from  over- 
use, damage,  and  degradation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  David 
P.  Garino  provides  a  comparative  de- 
scription of  public  land  camping  versus 
private  enterprise  camping. 

The  article  follows- 

The  Latest  Thing  in  Condominiums  Is 

Merely  an  Open  Piece  of  Land 

(By  David  P   Garino i 

Smokey  the  Bear  and  Sierra  Club  purists 
mav  wince,  but  the  coriomlnlum  camp- 
Cround  has  arrived. 

An  Increasing  number  of  urban  Ameri- 
cans, some  of  them  condominium  apartment 
dwellers  In  the  city,  have  plunked  down  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  apiece  to  guarantee 
that  somewhere  In  the  countryside  not  far 
from  home  they'll  always  have  a  piece  to 
pitch  a  tent  or  park  a  recreational  vehicle. 

Condo  camping  may  lack  the  euphoria  of 
a  Rocky  Mountain  high,  but  It  seems  to  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  some  families  for  easy 
access  to  a  bit  of  open  space  without  spend- 
ing a  bundle  for  gasoline. 

JOINING     PARADISE 

"It's  only  a  45-mlnute  drive,  and  I  don't 
h«ve  to  light  much  traffic."  says  Joseph  PlufT 
of  Merrlam.  Kans..  explaining  why  he  paid 
a  *3.795  membership  fee  and  $60  annual 
dues  to  Join  Lake  Paradise  campground 

Condo  campers  at  Lake  Paradise,  about 
25  miles  from  the  Kansas  Cltv  metropolitan 
»rea  at  Lone  Jack.  Mo  .  have  the  run  of  171- 
»cres  of  partially  forested,  slightly  rolling, 
countryside  There  are  four  lakes  stocked 
with  catfish  plus  the  usual  range  of  camp- 
ground activities.  Campers  can  store  their 
trailers  for  $6  a  month.  Membership  has 
doubled  In  the  past  year  to  about  2.100.  de- 
spl'e  a  »l.500   Increase   in  the  membership 


fee    Rick  Stucy    the  camps  president    says 
"there  hasn  t  been  any  softening  of  demand 

NUMBFBS     INCREASE 

Lake  Paradise  members  can  camp  any- 
wl',ere  on  their  acreage  Some  other  condo 
campgrounds  require  members  to  buy  a 
fpeclhc  let  There  are  an  estimated  100  con- 
dominium camps  around  the  country,  com- 
pared to  about  45  two  years  ago 

Why  pay  several  thousand  dollars  for  a 
campsite  when  state  and  national  parks 
charge  nominal  fees''  Shirley  Ashen  of  Inde- 
pendence. Mo  .  .■'ays  she  was  irritated  by 
"loud,  blaring  mu.«ic'  from  other  campers 
at  public  parks  but  wa.s  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing "  Lake  F'aradi.se,  however,  'is  quiet 
and  peaceful."  she  says 

Peace  and  quiet  are  camp  policy  Mr 
Stucy  has  hu-ed  fecunty  guards  'to  keep  the 
undesirables  and  ntlrafi  out  "  Guards  are 
stationed  at  the  entrance  and  roam  about 
the  park  "Campers  really  appreciate  ."seeing 
a  badge  once  In  a  while.  "  Mr.  Stucy  says. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  us  can  af- 
ford to  inve,st  in  private  camping  facili- 
ties, nor  would  we  want  to  Obviously  it 
falls  to  our  public  land  management 
agencies  to  work  with  the  recreational 
visitor  to  provide  a  Quality  recreational 
experience  for  all.  These  agencies  tend 
to  be  "land  poor"  m  the  .sense  that 
Congress  has  provided  enabling  and 
authorizing  legislation  for  classification 
and  acquisition,  but  funds  to  provide  the 
quality  recreational  experience  on  these 
lands  tend  to  be  inadequate 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  m  response  to  the  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Hatfield,  published  on 
October  10.  1980.  a  report  CED-SO-llSi 
dealing  with  health  and  safety  standards 
for  facilities  in  national  parks  and  na- 
tional forests.  The  GAD.  in  that  report 
estimated  that  to  correct  identified 
health  and  safety  deficiencies  alone,  on 
the  parks  and  forests  would  cost  well  over 
SI  billion. 

In  that  report  the  GAO  recommends 
that  Congress : 

Give  priority  to  funding  projects  for  re- 
pairing and  upgrading  facilities  with  the 
most  serious  health  and  safety  hazards  at 
parks  and  forests. 

Repeal  section  402  of  Public  Law  96-87 
(93  Stat.  666)  to  permit  the  Park  Service  to 
Increase  entrance  fees  and  direct  that  the 
Park  and  Forest  Services  use  funds  resulting 
.'rom  Increased  entrance  and  camping  fees 
for  health  and  safety  projects  in  the  parks 
and  forests  where  they  are  collected. 

Require  that  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  periodically  report  on 
The  condition  of  the  facilities  until  they  are 
Improved  to  meet  all  health  and  safety 
standards. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we 
realized  that  the  environmental  quality 
of  our  national  recreational  lands  is  de- 
pendent upon  not  only  the  capabilities 
of  the  land  management  agencies,  and 
the  willingness  of  Congress  to  support 
those  agencies,  but  also  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  users  of  those  lands. 

I  urge  that  in  the  97th  Congress  we 
direct  our  efforts  for  these  public  lands 
to  improving  and  maintaining  their  en- 
vironmental quality  • 


THE   STATE   OF  CIVIL.   LIBERTIES 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  as- 
sessment from  so  distinguished  a  source 


as  one  of  the  major  ad\ocate5  of  civil 
liberties  m  the  United  States,  Senator 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  is  of  great  inter- 
est and  importance  to  all  Americans  at 
a  time  of  great  ferment  m  our  values  and 
laws.  I  submit  it  for  the  Record  so  that 
It  may  be  as  widely  available  for  reading 
as  It  so  richly  deserves  to  be 
The  statement  follows : 

Statement   ey   Senator   Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jb 

Four  weeks  ago  tonight — at  Just  about  this 
lime — the  American  people  pulled  the  plug 
on  Jimmy  Carter  They  were  fed  up  They 
wanted  a  change- 
Believe  me,  the  gurgle  was  beard  around 
the  world  I  am  Jtist  back  from  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope where  people  couldn't  talk  about  any- 
thing else  Everywhere  I  went — from  Lisbon 
to  Pans  and  ail  points  in  between — I  got  the 
sar",e  insistent,  persistent  question:  "Has 
At  erica  turned  fundamentally  to  the  right?" 

Meanwhile,  back  here  in  America  poll- 
sters, pundits,  politicians  and  just  plain 
people  have  been  asking  themselves  and  each 
other,  exactly  the  same  question  ever  since 
the  election  Everyone  is  trying  to  figure  out 
how  broad  a  mandate  the  American  people 
have  bestowed  on  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
question  I  have  sfjme  ideas  about  it.  but  I 
don  t  think  anyone  can  know  the  answer  so 
soon.  'What  troubles  me — and  I  think  It 
should  trouble  you  too — is  that  some  groups 
and  individuals  seem  to  have  drawn  a  lesson 
Irom  the  election  that  it  doesn  t  teach  There 
are  disquieting  signs  on  Capital  Hill,  for 
example,  that  the  election  results  are  taken 
as  a  license  to  declare  open  season  on  our 
civil  liberties. 

Personally.  I  think  the  only  lesson  this 
election  teaches  is  that  over  four  difficult 
years  the  American  people  became  appre- 
hensive about  the  future  They  reflected  on 
Ronald  Reagan  s  simple  question  "Are  you 
better  off  now  than  you  were  four  years 
ago?"  And  they  gave  their  answer  at  the  polls 

So,  I  don  t  think  we  need  look  any  fur- 
ther than  the  failures  of  the  Carter  Admln- 
tstratlon  to  plumb  the  meaning  of  the  elec- 
tion— Inflation  and  unemployment,  up; 
American  prestige  and  power,  down. 

Certainly,  I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
construing  the  election  results  as  an  invita- 
tion to  undo  two  decades  of  progress  In  as- 
suring all  Americans  their  civil  rights  and 
their  civil  liberties. 

But,  as  a  friend  and  as  a  fellow  civil  liber- 
tarian, I  must  warn  you  that  In  this  election 
forces  surfared  In  our  society  that  threaten 
our  historic  commitment  to  protecting  mi- 
nority rights  These  forces  will  not  soon,  nor 
easily  be  lald  to  rest. 

If  you  doubt  the  seriousness  of  my  warn- 
ing, ask  yourself  these  questions 

Why  should  it  take  an  hour-long  con- 
versation with  Marc  Tanenbaum  to  convince 
Jerry  Falwell  that  God  hears  the  prayers  of 
Jews? 

What  does  It  portend  for  civil  liberties 
when  the  prospective  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  favors  repealing 
the  Voting  Rights  Act? 

How  comfortable  can  we  feel  about  any 
of  our  civil  rights  achievements,  if  members 
of  the  Senate  can  use  procedural  tactics. 
Including  funding,  with  impunity  to  cir- 
cumvent  the   legislative   process? 

Last  spring.  In  the  name  of  balanclne  the 
federal  budget.  Senator  Helms  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  cut  the  funds  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  In  half  When  a  col- 
league remarked  that  It  looked  as  If  he 
were  trylntr  to  kill  the  Commission.  Senator 
Helms  replied.  "Rleht".  Happily,  that  par- 
ticular amendment  failed. 

But  last  month,  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess was  successfully  breached  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  amended  to  forbid  the 
Justice   Department    from   sptendlng   money 
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on  legal  cases  which  Involve  busing  to  fur- 
ther school  desegregation. 

That  action  raises  the  red  flag  of  danger 
above  our  lloenies  It  shows  that  now.  with- 
out debate,  without  deliberation,  simply  by 
adding  riders  to  apprupriutious  bills,  it  Is 
possible  to  gut  the  civil  rights  legislation 
we  worked  so  hard  to  enact  in  the  laoos 

I  do  not  maintain  that  our  policy  on 
s.-hool  busln;;  Is  Immutable  and  sacrosanct 
Indeed,  1  have  argued  fur  taking  another 
look  at  how  ettective  an  inslriinient  it  has 
been  in  promoting  desegregation  and  for 
creating  a  better  alternative  But  I  do 
adamantly  maintain  that  programs  and  pol- 
Icleo  adopted  to  promote  equal  justice  in 
our  society  are  not  up  for  grabs  If  changes 
are  to  be  made  in  them,  let  them  be  made 
through  tne  nortnal  legislative  process  after 
careful  deliberation,  after  hearings  where  all 
sides  .ire  aired  and  all  shades  of  opinion  arc 
expressed  Or  let  them  be  made  through  the 
Judicial  process — but  not  through  the  back- 
door— not  by  abusing  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  threat  to  our  civil  liberties  Is  not  an 
Isolated  phenomenon  found  only  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Danger  flags  dot  the  horizon  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  May.  the  leader  of  the  V  S.  Nazi 
Party  got  43  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  Re- 
publican Primary  In  North  Carolina,  a  month 
later  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  California 
Ku  Klux  Klan  won  the  Democratic  Primary 
in  that  state's  43rd  Congrefslonil  District. 

In  my  state.  Maryland,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Is  recruiting  In  the  high  schools  and  burning 
crosses  on  su'juroan  lawns  And.  nationwide, 
as  I  need  not  tell  this  audience,  there  have 
been  ominous  outbreaks  of  antl-semltlsm 
recently. 

I  dont  mean  to  sound  alarmist  but  I  think 
It  IS  significant  that  political  scientists  re- 
cently have  taken  to  comparing  conditions 
and  attitudes  in  the  United  States  today  with 
those  that  prevailed  in  t.lte  Weimar  Republic 
in  the  1920s,  paving  the  way  for  the  Nazi 
takeover 

Kevin  Phillips  in  the  November  Harper's 
found  these  parallels: 

"A  middle  class  undercut  by  inflation,  cul- 
tural malal.se,  military  defeat,  frustrated  na- 
tionalism, loss  of  faith  in  institutions." 

No  one  would  deny.  I  think,  that  those  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  United  States  today.  It  is 
our  Job  to  see  that  they  do  not  le.td  us  down 
the  road  to  disaster 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  Weimar  experience, 
we  must  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  feint  in 
the  direction  of  our  civil  liberties.  I  believe 
It  was  Pastor  Martin  Nlemoller  who  said: 

"When  they  came  for  the  cominunlsts,  I 
didn't  speak  out  because  I  wasn't  a  com- 
munist When  they  came  for  the  Jews.  I 
didn't  speak  out  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew 
When  they  came  for  the  Catholics.  I  didn't 
speak  out  because  I  wasn't  a  Catholic  Fin- 
ally, when  they  came  for  me.  there  was  no 
one  left  to  spe.tk  out" 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake.  Let  tis 
speak  out  now  Let  us  examine  with  micro- 
scopic care  the  Heritage  Foundation  report 
which  warns  that  'the  threat  to  the  Internal 
Keourlty  of  the  repu'illc  Is  greater  today  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II" 

Its  recommendations  Include  reviving  at 
least  one  of  the  Internal  security  committees 
In  Congress,  ending  restrictions  on  mall 
openings  by  the  FBI  and  relaxing  current 
safeguards  governing  FBI  break-Ins  and 
wiretaps. 

As  a  refugee  from  President  Nixon's 
Enemies  List.  I  admit  to  a  special  sensltlvltv 
about  relaxing  those  safeguards  And.  as  one 
of  those  tart^eted  for  defeat  this  vear  by  the 
8?lf-.stvled  Moral  Majority.  I  admit  to  a  cer- 
tain bias  where  that  group  is  concerned 

But,  I  believe  those  experiences  also  give 
me  the  right  to  speak  as  I  am  speaking  to 
you  tonight  Those  who  have  been  through 
tie  nre  know  best  how  to  damp  Its  flames 


In  times  of  great  change— and  this  is  such 
a  time — it  is  often  viseful  to  look  at  ourselves 
and  our  society  through  the  eyes  of  an  im- 
partial witness  An  astute  British  observer 
of  America  has  written: 

"Even  if  the  Republicans  should  make  a 
clean  sweep,  even  if  the  State  Department  is 
cleaned  out  from  the  Secretary  to  the  door- 
keepers, even  If  the  Pentagon  Is  purged  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  leaders  of  the 
rescue  teams  who  find  lost  visitors,  one  prob- 
lem of  Amerlcati  policy  will  remain:  the 
problem  of  the  existence  in  the  American 
mind,  of  what  I  call  the  illusion  of  omnip- 
otence This  Is  the  Illusion  that  any  situa- 
tion which  distresses  or  endangers  the 
United  States  can  only  exist  because  some 
Americans  have   been   fools  or  knaves.  . 

"The  idea  that  I  am  trying  to  describe  is 
expressed  by  Senators  and  columnists,  by 
candidate.^,  by  preachers,  by  people  overheard 
in  taverns  and  club  cars.  In  drugstores  and 
restaurants — the  Idea  that  the  whole  world, 
the  great  globe  Itself,  can  be  moving  In  di- 
rections annoying  or  dangerous  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  only  because  some  elected  or 
nonelected   Americans  are   tools  or  knaves." 

These  are  the  observations  of  Dennis 
Brogan.  longtime  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Cambridge  and  author  of  many 
books  about  the  United  States.  They  were 
Intended  as  a  warning  to  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  1952.  They 
are  no  less  valid  today. 

The  curtain  then  had  Just  gone  up  on 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  who  played 
the  vlUan  in  a  tragedy  that  rent  and  stained 
the  fabric  of  American  .society. 

Let  us  resolve  together  here  and  now  not 
to  become  the  audience  for  a  revival  of  that 
sordid  melodrama  9 


POETS  IN  CUBAN  PRISONS 

•  Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  3  years 
ago  47  Senators  appealed  to  Fidel  Castro 
on  humanitarian  grounds  to  arrange  for 
the  early  release  of  three  political  pris- 
oners in  Cuba:  Huber  Mates.  Angel 
Cuadra.  and  Armando  Valladares.  After 
20  years  of  extremely  harsh  imprLson- 
ment.  Matos  was  released  last  year  by 
Castro  and  allowed  to  leave  Cuba.  Cuadra 
and  Valladares  are  still  being  held  by 
Castro. 

Cuadra  and  Valladares  are  poets  who 
have  suffered  extraordinarily  for  their 
views.  Both  have  been  adopted  by  Am- 
resty  International  as  "prisoners  of  con- 
rcience"  My  continued  concern  over  the 
fate  of  these  two  prisoners  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  by  officials  of  the 
Writers-in-Pri.son  Committee  of  Inter- 
national P.E.N.  I  ask  that  this  letter, 
published  in  the  New  'Vork  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1980.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Poets  Lingering  in   Cuban   Prisons 
To  the  Editor: 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Cuban  Government 
made  a  great  splash  when  it  announced  that 
all  who  wanted  to  leave  the  country  might 
do  so,  and  thousands  of  its  citizens,  includ- 
ing many  with  criminal  records,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  abroad  Yet  Cuba  continues  to 
hold  two  prisoners  whose  only  "crime"  has 
been  to  write  poetry  that  is  politically  un- 
palatable to  the  Go%'ernment:  Armando  Val- 
ladares and  Angel  Cuadra  Landrove 

The  case  of  Valladares  Is  particularly 
shocking.  He  has  been  a  prisoner  for  the 
last  20  years,  has  been  paralyyed  as  a  result 
of  his  prison  experience,  is  a  chronic  asthma 
sufferer  and  Is  now  confined  to  a  wheelchair 


Almost  a  year  ago.  as  a  reprisal  for  the 
publication  in  France  of  a  book  of  his  poetry, 
he  was  moved  to  the  grim,  remote  prison 
of  Boniato,  deprived  of  his  possessions  and 
all  books,  including  the  Bible,  and  forbidden 
any  correspondence  or  family  visits. 

At  the  same  time,  his  elderly  parents  ana 
his  sister,  having  received  permission  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  were  turned  back  at  the 
nth  hour  and  told  that  they  would  only  be 
allowed  to  leave  If  Valladares  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  foreign  press  denouncing  the  publica- 
tion of  his  poems. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  In  the  cases 
of  Valladares  and  Cuadra  the  Cuban  political 
police  may  be  settling  purely  personal  ac- 
counts and  that  the  full  extent  ol  the  petty 
persecutions  endured  by  these  prisoners  Is 
not  known  to  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment President  Castro  recently  granted  per- 
mission for  the  distinguished  Cuban  poet, 
Heberto  Padilla.  who  could  no  longer  be 
published  In  Cuba,  to  move  to  the  United 
States. 

It  would  add  still  further  to  his  credit  il 
he  were  now  to  release  Armando  Valladares 
and  Angel  Cuadra  Landrove  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  this  uncivilized  practice  of  imprison- 
ing writers. 

Michael   Scammell, 

Feb  Wastberg, 

Peter  Elstob. 
London,  Septrmhrr  2i',.  lURCi 


PROTECTIONISM  XIII 

•  Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  in  the  con- 
tinuing public  policy  debate  concerning 
free  trade  versus  protectionism  a  ple- 
thora of  articles  have  surfaced  which 
have  attempted  to  analyze  the  issues  in- 
volved. Fundamental  perceptions  ol  va- 
rious economic  and  social  objectives  are 
frequently  at  issue.  A  recent  article  by 
Raymond  Ahearn  done  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  entitled 
"Free  Trade  Versus  Protectionism;  An 
Analysis  of  the  Issue"  serves  as  a  percep- 
tive analysis  of  what  issues  are  at  stake. 

As  expressed  by  Ahearn  the  free  trade 
versus  protectionism  debate  "raises  many 
controversial  and  unresolved  questions" 
which  are  of  great  significance  for  our 
understanding  the  "background  and 
basis  for  almost  all  trade  policy  issues." 
Put  fortli  in  simple  terms  the  objectives 
of  free  trade  seek  the  goals  of  economic 
efficiency  and  the  reliance  on  the  market 
mechanism  while  in  contrast  protection- 
ist arguments  empha.size  goals  such  as 
.10b  security,  community  ties,  status,  ami 
income  distribution. 

Tills  article  effectively  puts  in  perspec- 
tive the  various  arguments  advanced  by 
each  side,  allowing  the  reader  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  issues.  As 
the  article  concludes: 

The  policy  issues  surrounding  the  free 
trade  vs.  protectionism  controversv  Involve 
trade-offs.  There  are  economic  gains  to  be 
realized  from  a  liberal  world  trading 
economy  There  are  also  undeniable  costs 
of  adjustment  associated  with  trade  liberal- 
ization and  changing  international  economic 
competitive  conditions,  most  of  which  fall 
on  individual  workers  and  producers  dis- 
placed by  increa.sed  trade  and  Investment 
The  problem  most  Importantly  is  that  the 
losers  do  not  comprise  the  same  group  as 
the  gainers:  thus  there  is  a  basic  conflict  of 
Interest  between  groups  In  any  policy  deci- 
sion  to  either  raise   ->t  lower  trade  barriers 

In  reading  this  article,  however.  I 
would  not  want  anyone  to  overstate  the 
conflicts  between  protectionism  and  free 
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trade  and  in  doing  so  to  ignore  ways  to 
ameliorate  those  conflicts. 

First  of  all.  to  the  extent  that  free 
trade  means  trade  functioning  accord- 
ing to  free  market  principles,  then  a 
number  of  so-called  protectionist  ac- 
tions, such  as  antidumping  or  counter- 
vailing duty  cases,  are  in  fact  efforts  to 
reinstate  true  free  market  principles.  A 
subsidy  is  as  much  an  unfair  practice 
and  a  deviation  from  the  market  as  a 
tariff  or  quota,  and  other  nations  are  not 
going  to  eliminate  either  simply  because 
we  ask  them  lo  True  free  trade  will  be 
the  product  of  extensive  and  difficult 
negotiations — on  subsidies  as  well  as 
tariff  barriers.  The  MTN  made  .'^ome  im- 
portant steps  in  that  direction,  but  all 
concede  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Second,  no  one  should  ignore  tlie 
significance  of  tlie  term  'adjustment" 
when  used  in  the  context  of  free  trade 
policies.  Protectionism  in  its  worst 
form — the  simple  desire  to  kct'p  foreign 
products  out  of  the  country  so  American 
industry  does  not  have  to  complete  witli 
them — mvanably  grows  out  of  threat- 
ened ..idustries  facing  genuine  long-term 
adjustment  problems  iniernally  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  of  crisis 
by  substantial  imports. 

At  that  point  confrontation  is  usually 
ine«table.  It  is  possible,  however,  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  process,  to  identify 
industries  moving  in  this  direction  and 
to  assist  them  in  making  ad.iuslments 
necessary  to  avoid  thi.s  kind  o:  diffirull 
situation. 

We  do  not  do  tliat  well  now.  and  we 
have  not  been  succes.sful  at  developing 
programs  to  do  better  One  of  my  priori- 
ties in  the  forthcoming  Congress  will 
be  to  seek  to  develop  both  better  adjiist- 
ment  programs  as  well  as  a  better  at- 
titude toward  concept  of  ad.iu.stment  on 
the  part  of  policymakers  a.s  well  as  im- 
pacted industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  Mr.  Ahern's  article. 

The  article  follows : 

Free  Trade   Versus   Protectionism  :    An 

Analysis  of  the  Issue  • 

(By  Raymond  Ahearn) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  OPEC  oil  price 
increase  and  resultant  worldwide  recession, 
both  of  which  helped  foster  high  levels  ot 
imemployment  and  large  Imbalances  In 
world  payments,  free  trade  or  trade  liberal- 
ization policies  have  been  compromised  In 
many  ditlerent  countries.  A  recent  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  report  determined 
that  in  1976.  despite  an  increase  in  world 
trade,  a  large  number  of  countnes  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  world  trade  became 
more  subject  to  restrictive  policies'  This. 
according  to  the  report,  related  espiecially  to 
an  increasing  number  of  non-tanll  barriers 
to  imports,  which  were  supported  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  negotiation  of  exp)ort  restraint 
agreements  In  the  words  of  a  leading  busi- 
ness Journal,  a  movement  toward  "creeping 
canalization"  of  international  trade  Is  tak- 
ing place.  Although  there  Is  no  real  way  of 
quantifying  and  compaj-lng  degrees  of  lib- 
eral trade  versus  protectionist  policies  In 
specific  countries.  It  Is  evident  that  indus- 
tries in  most  industrialized  countries  have 
Increased  their  demands  for  protection  from 
what  are  labeled  as  low-cost  and  job-destroy- 
ing Imports, 
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In  the  United  States,  the  .Adni;!.;.~' ra:  ion  is 
commuted  to  supponlng  a  Ube.-al  'ruae  pol- 
icy, this  IS  particularly  evident  by  a  com- 
mitment to  pursue  a  substantial  liberaliza- 
tion ot  trade  througli  the  multilateral  trade 
negouaiions  presently  taking  place  in  Ge- 
neva. At  the  same  time  serious  problems  ol 
import  competition  are  being  experienced  by 
many  industries  in  the  United  States  Im- 
port-sensitive industries  such  as  footwear, 
television,  textiles,  steel,  and  sugar,  have  at- 
tempted Lo  obtain  protection  irom  loreign 
competition  In  arguing  lor  protection, 
spokesmen  lor  the  producers  and  the  work- 
ers often  put  forth  arguments  which  chal- 
lenge a  liberal  trade  po;icy  The  intellectual 
debate  lor  each  of  the  imjxirt  prob.enis  lends 
to  he  cast  within  the  classical  free-traue- 
protectionism  Iramework — ^the  issues  ol 
which  are  examined  below  In  detail.  This 
debate,  wnlch  raises  many  controversial  and 
unresolved  questions,  has  great  signincaiice 
lor  understanding  the  background  atid  bails 
lor  almost  all  trade  policy  issues.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  analysis  does  not 
encompass  in  any  detail  the  oroad  political 
and  foreign  issues  of  trade  policy  (eg  treat- 
n.ent  of  Communist  countnes.  trade  em- 
b.irgo.  and  preferential  tariff  treatment  of 
d2. eloping  countries). 

Tills  analysis  is  not  Intended  as  a  critique 
T  a  prediction  of  the  future  cour&e  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Nor  is  it  de.=lgned  to  understand 
the  trade  policy  formulation  process  Rather 
its  goals  is  to  shed  light  on  why  the  free 
trade — protectionism  controversy  persists 
and  to  outline  what  Issues  are  at  stake.  As  in 
any  ^continuing  public  policy  controversy. 
d'Ifering  perspectives  with  regard  to  the  role 
of  varied  objectives  and  goals  of  society  are 
f aiidamenially  at  issue  Different  economic 
and  social  assumptions  and  facl.=  are  mar- 
shalled by  free  trader  and  protectionist  alike 
to  support  their  arguments  In  terms  of  ob- 
jectives, the  free  trade  view  places  heavy 
cmphaFls  on  the  goal  of  economic  efficiency 
and  reliance  on  the  market  mechanism  while 
some  of  the  more  powerful  protectionist  ar- 
guments stress  other  objectives  such  as  Job 
security,  community  ties,  status  and  In- 
come distribution.  Simply  given  these  con- 
fiictlng  evaluations  of  social  priorities,  it  Is 
understandable  why  the  controversy  has  per- 
sisted throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

II    THE  CAINS  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Simply  stated,  international  trade  (Just  as 
Interregional  trade)  occurs  because  no  coun- 
try is  equally  ellicient  in  the  production  of 
every  commodity.  Each  country  has  different 
advantages  (location,  climate,  skilled  labor, 
capital,  technological  superiority  etc  )  that 
allow  it  to  produce  a  given  product  at  less 
relative  cost  than  another  country  can  The 
essence  of  comparative  advantage  does  not 
require  etch  country  to  produce  e\ery  item 
which  it  can  produce  more  efficiently  i  In  an 
abfolute  sensel  than  another  country  The 
pain  rather  comes  from  concentrating  on 
those  activities  in  which  the  country  can 
produce  a  given  product  at  a  unit  cost  which 
IS  lower  in  relative  terms  (that  is.  compared 
to  the  con  of  production  of  alternative  goods 
it  can  produce)  than  is  the  case  in  other 
countries  (regions).  Thus,  each  country 
should  concentrate  on  producing  those  goods 
in  which  it  has  this  so-called  comparative 
advantage,  and  trade  them  for  those  products 
in  which  another  country  has  such  .idvan- 
tage  In  the  end,  all  will  gain  Proponents  of 
trade  liberalization  or  freer  trade  maintain 
that  stich  policy  will  lead  each  country  to  ob- 
tain, given  avnllable  resources  a  higher  level 
of  consumption  and  production  than  would 
take  place  without  trade  - 

Consumntlon  gains  arl=e  because  consum- 
ers can  obtain  a  larger  quantitv  and  variety 
if  products  at  lower  prices  "  Production  gains 
arise  t)ecau.se  of  Improvements  In  efficiency 
obtained  through  specialization  Just  as 
Important.  Imports  provide  competitive  pres- 


sures on  U.S.  industries  which  tend  to  limit 
price  increases  (i.e.  limit  inflation)  and  en- 
courage greater  productive  efficiency  and  m- 
novatlon.  Subcompact  automobile  lmp>orts, 
for  example,  helped  pressure  U  S.  producers 
into  building  smaller  cars. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  free  trade  view- 
point is  really  an  efliciency  argument  for  the 
optimal  allocation  of  resources  within  a  so- 
ciety. Assuming  that  the  costs  of  restrictions 
are  significant  (however  measured),  the 
question  arises  wi  y  protectionism  in  the 
form  of  governmental  decisions  and  pleas 
by  various  groups  within  societies  exists 
There  are  two  basic  explanations  of  the  pro- 
tectionist phenomenon. 

The  first  deals  with  qualifications  to  the 
free  trade  doctrine  which  tend  to  compro- 
mise or  make  less  clear  the  gains  from  inter- 
national trade  The  second  involves  argu- 
ments for  protectionism,  most  of  which  en- 
tail different  objectives  of  various  individ- 
uals or  groups  within  society 

III.     QUALIFICATIONS    TO    THE    FEEF    TRADE 
DOCTRINE 

No  country  completely  adheres  to  the  free 
trade  doctrine.  Many  contemporary  free 
traders  have  reservations  about  the  free 
trade  Ideal,  often  because  of  the  doctrine's 
dependence  on  many  restrictive  and  some- 
what unrealistic  assumptions  Some  of  the 
assumptions  most  often  held  up  for  attack 
include  (11  immobility  of  the  factors  of 
production  (land,  labor,  capital)  among 
countries,  (2)  income  distribution  within 
countries:  and  (3)  equilibrium  exchange 
rates  ' 

1.  Factor  immobility  among  countries. — 
During  tl:e  development  of  the  theory  of 
comparative  advantages  in  the  19th  Centun-. 
trade  was  largely  limited  to  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods  and  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital, labor,  and  land  was  assumed  to  be  fixed 
for  each  country  In  today  s  world,  however, 
a  great  variety  of  gocds  are  produced  and 
many  intermediate  parts  of  components  are 
traded-  olten  between  parent  and  subsidiary 
of  a  multinational  corporation  iMNCi 
Moreover,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  In 
transfers  of  capital,  skills,  and  technology 
abroad,  generally  by  MNCs  It  can  no  longer 
be  reallsticaly  as-umed  that  the  factors  of 
production  of  individual  countries  are  fixed 

Minimally,  what  is  clear  from  these 
changes  Is  that  greater  factor  mobility 
makes  perception  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  various  countries  less  clear  and 
more  difficult  to  discern  In  addition  a 
world  of  rapid  transfer  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology is  likely  to  lead  to  more  rapid 
changes  in  the  comparative  advantages  of 
various  countrie.':  This  in  itself  F)otentia;:y 
could  cause  displacements  of  sppriali7.atlon 
and  trading  patterns  more  rapidly  and  with 
increased  frequency 

2  Income  distribution  — Tlirough  inter- 
national spectallzjitlon  In  production  and 
trade,  production  of  experts  or  commodities 
in  which  a  country  has  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage expands,  while  production  of  Im- 
ports or  commodities  in  which  a  country 
has  a  comparative  adva::tage  contracts  This 
leads  to  a  redistribution  of  national  Income 
with  the  Incomes  of  those  factors  in  expert 
industries  expanding  while  Incomes  of  tho5;e 
engaged  in  import -competing  industries  are 
falling.  The  implication  is  clear.  lmp>ort- 
competlng  industries  might  be  better  off 
seeking  to  prevent  trade  liberalization  In 
addition  to  those  who  comp>ete  directly  with 
foreign  firms  for  sales  m  the  home  market, 
domestic  firms  supplying  the  import-com- 
peting fir.mE  with  raw  materials  and  com- 
ponents may  also  tend  to  supfKirt  restrictive 
trade  policy  based  on  a  perception  of  their 
own  economic  self-interest 

3  Equilibrium  exchange  rates  -  During 
the  development  of  the  classical  free  trade 
model,  gold  formed  the  standard  of  value 
on  which  each  national  currencv  was  based 
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As  a  result,  currencies  tended  to  be  ex- 
changed at  "equilibrium"  rales.  1  e .  ex- 
chaii^:e  rules  which  are  likely  to  reflect  the 
true  Intrinsic  currency  values  of  each  coun- 
try With  the  breakdown  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard exchanKC  rale  delermlnatlon  beoame  In- 
creasingly subject  tu  political  manipulation 
The  absence  of  a  me?chanlHin  for  assuring 
equilibrium  cxchan^te  rates  severely  Jeopard- 
ized the  case  for  free  trade  In  the  lQ60's  and 
continues  to  be  a  concern  today  Overvalued 
currencies  las  the  dollar  was  In  the  1950's) 
discriminate  unfairly  a^lnst  home  country 
exports  and  tend  to  exacerbate  the  problems 
of  Import  competition  Conversely,  underval- 
ued currencies  (as  the  Deutsch  Mark  was 
during  the  1960's)  provide  a  huge  subsidy  to 
export-oriented  Industries  and  shield  Im- 
fKirt-compellng  Industries  from  foreign  com- 
petition A  world  monetary  system  which 
produces  equilibrium  exchange  rates,  thus. 
Is  crucial  to  the  free  trade  theory  of  expand- 
ing and  mutually  beneficial  trading  relation- 
ships. Imbalanced  exchange  rates,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  distort  the  natural  lines 
of  comparative  advantage 

In  summary,  the  above  qualifications  and 
reservations  to  the  classical  assumptions  of 
the  pure  theory  of  International  trade  do  not 
necessarily  undermine  the  theory's  funda- 
mental validity  Most  of  the  assumptions 
can  be  modified  or  qualified  so  that  the 
central  notion  that  there  are  mutual  gains 
from  International  trade  — Is  still  valid  But 
In  practice  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial qualifications  weakens  the  Impact 
and  certainty  of  the  gains  from  trade  and 
trade  liberalization  policies 

IV     ARCUMCNTS  FOR   PROTECTIONISM 

Restrictions  on  trade,  such  a.s  tarlfTs  and 
non-tariff  barriers,  tend  to  eliminate  both 
the  production  and  consumption  gains  from 
trade.  One  study  estimated  that  these  costs 
for  the  United  States  reached  between  $10 
and  tIS  billion  annually'-  A  second  study 
estimated  the  total  costs  to  the  United  States 
of  existing  tariff  and  quota  barriers  to  trade 
to  average  from  »7  5  billion  to  •lO  5  billion 
per  year"  Although  there  are  problems  with 
the  validity  of  any  estimates  of  this  nature, 
the  question  arises,  given  the  significant 
welfare  gains  from  free  trade,  why  protec- 
tionism. In  the  form  of  governmental  deci- 
sions and  pleas  by  various  groups  within 
societies.  exl8ts'>  Most  conrunonly.  the  argu- 
ments from  protectionism  or  conversely  the 
rationale  for  departures  from  the  free  trade 
position  are  based  both  on  national  self- 
interest  and  also  the  self-interest  of  various 
groups  and  Individuals  within  a  society. 
A  Changing  economic  laclom  and  national 
self-interest 

A  country's  Interest  and  conimltment  to 
free  trade  may  vary  over  time,  depending  on 
a  variety  of  changing  factors  Shifts  or 
changes  in  balance  :,:  payments  positions 
particularly  merchandise  trade  balances 
terms  of  trade,  donie.-.tlr  e  onomir  slttiatlon' 
and  other  national  social  and  political  ob- 
jectives may  all  Influence  a  country  from 
time  to  time  to  oppose  trade  liberalization 
efforts  or  to  Increase  trade  restrictions. 

I  Trade  balance  —A  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit often  tends  to  foster  pressures  for  In- 
creased trade  restrictions  designed  to  cut 
expenditures  on  Imports  or  to  provide  in- 
creased export  promotion  efforts  The  United 
States,  which  Incurred  a  $26  billion  trade 
deficit  for  1977  IS  currently  experiencing 
both  pressures  It  is  often  argued  that  an 
Increase  In  trade  restrictions  will  reduce  the 
value  of  imports  and  Improve  the  trade  bal- 
ance Similarly,  an  attempt  to  promote  ex- 
ports would  also  improve  the  trade  balance 

On  the  Import  side.  It  Is  often  arjrued  that 
several  factors  will  negate  the  Intended  effect 
The    first    and    most    direct    countervailing 
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effect  Is  associated  with  the  possibility  of 
retaliation  against  the  country's  ex|>orts. 
Additional  factors  could  lead  to  a  re- 
duction In  the  country's  exports  A  re- 
duction In  Imports  would  lead  to  reduced 
foreign  exchange  earnings  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  and.  thus,  lessen  other  countries'  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  Imports  by  causing  a  shortage 
of  dollars  abroad  from  the  United  States  A 
reduction  In  US  ImpoiU.  under  an  Interna- 
tional monetary  regime  of  flexible  exchange 
rales,  would  tend  to  lead  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  This  In  turn  would  lead 
to  Increased  US.  Imports  TTils  same  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  would  lend  to  under- 
mine attempts  to  narrow  the  trade  balance 
through  export  pronictlon  efloru  As  U  S 
exports  are  promoted  and  increase  In  value. 
the  dollar  exchange  rate  would  tend  to  ap- 
preciate and  undermine  the  competltUenes:> 
of  US  exports  Ii  Is  thus  often  argued  that 
policies  designed  to  Insure  flexibility  in  for- 
eign exchange  rates  or  other  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  concerned  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium  are  more  appropriate 
than  trade  restrictions  to  cure  a  balance  of 
trade  deficit 

2  Terms  of  trade  -  A  country  may  under 
certain  conditions  be  able  to  improve  Its 
terms  of  trade  (basically  obtain  more  units 
of  Imports  for  the  same  units  of  exports) 
or  material  well-being  by  imposing  restric- 
tions on  Its  exports  or  Imports  If  such  action 
would  result  In  a  decline  of  the  producU  it 
buys  from  abroad  or  a  rise  In  the  prices  of 
Its  exports  Sumcient  monopoly  power  Is 
needed  for  such  a  policy  If  foreign  countries 
do  not  retaliate,  such  policies  would  tend  to 
Improve  the  terms  under  which  exports  ex- 
chan^-e  for  Imports  In  the  International 
marketplace,  and  hence  Improve  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  real  Income  of  the  economy 
Cartels  and  producer  a^ssoclatlons.  such  as 
oil  and  coffee  respectively,  engage  In  such 
practices.  Improving  member  countries' 
terms  of  trade  In  the  process 

A  subpart  of  this  argument  applies  to  the 
United  States'  alleged  monopoly  power  In 
the  development  of  new  products:  While 
these  products  of  the  United  States  are  still 
new.  monopolistic  prices  can  be  charged  It 
has  been  argued  that  such  gains  have  been 
undermined  In  recent  vears  by  the  Increased 
speed  and  rapidity  with  which  multinational 
corporations  transfer  technology  abroad 
Organized  labor  Is  apprehensive  about  what 
this  technology  means  for  U  S  employment 
and  real  wages  •  Organized  labor  thus  often 
makes  arguments  to  restrict  technology,  cap- 
ital, and  trade  flows  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
this  from  happening 

3  Domestic  economic  conditions — A  coun- 
try's decision  to  take  a  more  protectionist 
po&ltlon  may  be  cau.sed  by  domestic  eco- 
nomic conditions— particularly  Inflation  and 
unemployment.  High  Inflation  rates  tend  to 
deter  countries  from  raising  import  restric- 
tions, since  such  barriers  cut  back  on  the 
supply  of  imports  and  raise  domestic  prices 
One  Interpretation  Is  that  many  countries 
unilaterally  reduced  Import  barriers  In  1973 
71  becau.se  Inflation  had  replaced  unem- 
ployment as  the  most  significant  economic 
problem  ■•  Canada  and  Australia  during  this 
period,  unilaterally  cut  tariffs  while  the 
United  States  revoked  or  suspended  Import 
quotas  on  oil.  steel,  meat,  sugar  and  cheese 
Simultaneously,  a  concern  with  domestic  In- 
flntlon  often  leads  countries  to  apply  con- 
trols on  significant  exports  that  might  be  In 
short  supply  domestically  The  US  export 
controls  on  soybeans  In  1973  Is  a  recent  ex- 
ample 

In  a  situation  where  a  country  ta  experi- 
encing a  high  level  of  unemployment,  coun- 
tries might  try  to  depreciate  their  currencies 
(Which  would  make  Imports  more  expen- 
sive). Increase  Import  barriers,  and  promote 
exports  throuch  subsidies  and  other  actvi- 
tles  Because  an  Important  assumption  of  the 
case  for  liberal  trade  Is  the  full  employment 


of  a  country's  resources,  a  situation  of  per- 
sisting unemployment  of  crucial  resources 
provides  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
country  may  be  t)etter  off  to  either  restrict 
Imports  or  subsidize  exports"  The  standa.-d 
arguments  for  not  erecting  trade  restrlctloas 
when  unemploymeiu  persists  are  d)  that 
macroeconomlc  tools  of  flbcal  and  monetarj 
policy  are  more  efficient  In  stimulating  ag- 
gregate employment  and.  (2)  that  trade  re- 
strictions may  be  offset  by  foreign  retalia- 
tion. 

4  National  economic,  social,  and  poailcal 
objectives — Both  Import  and  export  trade 
restrictions  are  also  imposed  (or  removed) 
from  time  to  time  to  fulfill  national  eco- 
nomic development  policies,  national  social 
and  political  goals  or  national  defense  needs 
Protection  for  "Infant  Industries'  .  until  that 
Industry  Incomes  Internationa! Iv  competi- 
tive, heavy  tariffs  or  prohibitions  on  por- 
nography or  drugs,  and  Import  and  export 
restrictions  on  various  kinds  of  mllllary 
hardware  are  all  examples  of  trade  restric- 
tions arising  because  of  national  economic, 
social,  or  political  objectives  The  exclusion 
of  Communist  countries  from  receiving  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  financing;  the  trade  em- 
bargo of  Cuba:  anilboycott  provisions  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  and  the  elim- 
ination of  OPEC  countries  from  receiving 
preferential  tariff  treatment  (GSPi  for  de- 
veloping countries  are  all  examples  of  recent 
US  actions  which  fit  these  categories  Ex- 
amples from  other  countries  similarly  could 
be  documented. 

B.  Group  or  individual  interest  and 
protectionism 

It  Is  fairly  easy  to  see  why  International 
trade  leads  some  Individual  producers  and 
labor  groups  to  argue  for  Increased  trade  re- 
strictions Most  commonly,  a  producer  or 
labor  group  arguing  for  protection  takes  a 
micro — as  opposed  to  a  macro-economic  view 
of  the  galus  from  trade  Free  trade  versus 
protectionism  arguments,  thus  often  cast 
the  rather  all-encompassing  and  somewhat 
abstract  national  economic  Interest  against 
the  clearly  defined  self-interest  of  American 
workers  and  producers  of  a  particular  Indus- 
try 

The  arguments,  however,  often  entail  phil- 
osophical assumptions  which  fall  outside 
the  realm  of  economic  objectives,  narrowly 
defined  The  liberal  trade  assumption  of  In- 
creased consumption  and  production  leading 
to  satisfaction  of  human  wants  confronts 
different  objectives  of  many  of  those  directly 
affected  by  trade  Objectives  such  as  Job 
security  and  satisfaction  from  performing  a 
particular  Job.  community  ties,  and  personal 
status  all  have  to  be  weighed  against  the 
marginal  welfare  gains  which  iltx-rallzed 
trading  relationships  suppo.sedly  foster.  In 
cases  where  different  objectives  are  being 
weighed  and  considered,  there  simply  Is  no 
scientific  method  for  deciding  how  to  rank 
social  priorities  All  that  can  be  done  Is  to 
describe  the  likely  consequences  and  Impli- 
cations of  particular  arguments  This  one 
can  try  to  do  by  examining  the  four  most 
common  arguments  articulated  for  protec- 
tion and  the  most  common  lll)erBl  trade 
response 

It  becomes  clear  from  an  evaluation  of  the 
various  arguments  that  the  often  presented 
dichotomy  between  the  national  economic 
Interest  and  the  self-interest  of  Individual 
groups  tends  to  be  an  oversimplification  Any 
action  to  raise  or  lower  trade  barriers  may 
help  producers  and  workers  competing 
against  the  particular  Imported  product  by 
Increasing  domestic  production  and  prices. 
But  often  times  the  United  States  exports 
products  (particularly  raw  materials  and 
machinery)  to  the  foreign  producer  of  the 
Import -competing  product  US  exports  also 
often  use  Imports  as  components  of  a  final 
product  Thus,  any  trade  restriction.  Just  as 
any  effort  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  will  most 
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dlrectlv  help  some  groups  and  hurt  others. 
Each  group  tries  to  define  us  interests  to 
coincide  with  the  national  economic  Inter- 
ests The  conflicting  claim.s  which  result  and. 
most  importantly,  the  differlnp  objectives 
and  priorities  of  varied  groups  are  ihe  pn- 
mar\-  reasons  why  the  liberal  trade  vs  pro- 
tectionism conirovrrsy  persists 

1  Domestic  market  share  —A  common 
argument  for  proieciionlsm  relates  to  an 
alleged  right  of  domestic  producers  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket Recent  examples  Include  suggestions 
that  forei^-n  lmpH:iris  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed anywhere  from  10  to  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  market  for  a  given  product  or  in- 
dustry This  domestic  market  share  argument 
often  has  national  security  or  other  noneco- 
nomlc  Justifications  In  national  security 
terms,  what  are  the  political  or  military  con- 
sequences of  allowing  complete  dependence 
on  foreign  production  of  guns  aircraft,  and 
fuels''  The  answer  becomes  much  less  clear. 
however,  in  evaluating  domestic  production 
of  other  Hems  ranging  from  automobiles  and 
apparel  to  pencils  and  umbrellas 

One  noneconomic  Interpretation  of  the  do- 
mestic market  share  view  maintains  that 
Involvement  In  goods-producing  activities 
(as  opposed  to  services)  are  vital  to  the 
standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  In  the 
United  Stales  The  critique  Is  that  "Ameri- 
can society  cannot  prosper  in  the  long  run 
If  the  national  economy  is  dominated  by 
hamburger  stands,  motels.  Importers.  Inter- 
national banks,  without  the  broad  base  of 
Industries  and  production."  In  strictly  eco- 
nomic terms.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
development  of  a  more  service-oriented  econ- 
omy would  Inhibit  growth,  yet  It  is  for  the 
sociologist  to  analyze  what  effect  this  trend 
might  have  or  the  quality  of  life  Here  again 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  people  In 
the  goods  producing  sector  can  lose  ftxjm  lib- 
eral trade  while  producers  of  services  are 
more  unlikely  to  lose  simply  because  services 
are  not  traded  Internationally.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  Is  to  say  that  the  quality  of  rela- 
tionships fostered  by  Industrial  production 
Is  not  qualitatively  different  and  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  the  service-producing 
sector'' 

The  liberal  trade  criticism  of  the  domestic 
market  share  argument  Is  that  If  greater  self- 
sufficiency  In  all  products  Is  undertaken,  the 
subsequent  Increased  production  of  import 
competing  goods  will  lead  eventually  to  a 
transfer  of  resources  away  from  the  export 
sector  A  country,  unless  It  gives  its  poods 
away,  can  only  continue  to  export  by  con- 
tinuing to  Import  Exports,  many  economists 
would  maintain,  are  the  costs  of  trade  while 
Imports  are  the  benefits  In  other  words,  a 
country's  welfare  Is  determined  not  by  what 
It  produces  but  rather  by  what  It  consumes." 
2.  Pair  trade — A  common  comment  often 
expressed  Is  that  a  particular  individual  or 
producer  Is  not  against  InternatUmal  trade 
per  se.  but  that  It  must  be  fair  trade  The 
allegation  is  often  made  that  the  deck  is 
slacked  against  the  United  Stales  because 
foreign  countries  either  pay  "slave  wages  " 
or  engage  In  unfair  trading  practices  such 
as  dumping  and  subsidies.  Both  charges  are 
distinct  and  deserve  separate  treatment. 

Criticisms  of  the  low  wage  and  low  fringe 
benefit  economies  are  often  put  forth  to 
Imply  that  the  United  States  can  lose  by 
trading  with  such  countries  The  protection- 
ist attempts  to  equalize  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction between  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers Such  an  equalization,  however,  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  basis  for  gains  from 
trade. 

The  liberal  trade  critique  Is  thai  wage  rates 
reflect  differences  in  productivity  between 
countries.  Such  productivity  differences  are 
the  essence  of  the  international  division  of 
labor.  U.S.  exporters  are  able  to  compete  with 
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foreign  producers  who  pay  lower  wages  be- 
cau.se  of  high  product uity  Industries  in  the 
United  Slates  which  generally  find  that  high 
wages  raise  ihei.'  ccjsls  above  their  forelgr. 
competitors  tend  to  be  low  productivity  in- 
dustries- In  fact,  the  highest  wages  in  the 
United  Stales  are  ger.erally  found  in  export 
industries,  such  as  aerospace,  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools,  and  are  a  con- 
sequence of  high  productivity  (output  per 
man  houri.  US  exports  generate  much 
higher  wages  than  US  import -competing 
industries  because  the  US  exports  largely 
high  producllviiy  and  specialized  products 
and  Imports  low  productivity  and  standard- 
ized products. '  = 

The  liberal  trade  policy  prescription  Is  to 
reallocate  resources  from  low  productivity  to 
high  productivity  industries,  a  prescriptior. 
which  is  increasingly  difficult  to  implement 
in  times  of  high  unemployment  It  also  main- 
tains that  if  the  major  concern  Is  actually 
for  the  "Inhuman  '  and  low  wage  conditions 
of  foreign  workers  then  Increased  and  not 
decreased  trade  will  lead  to  an  improvement 
m  their  working  conditions 

The  liberal  trade  viewpoint  has  much  more 
difficulty  m  responding  to  charges  of  unfair 
trading  practices  such  as  dumping  of  goods 
in  ihe  US  market  and  export  subsidies 
from  foreign  governments  According  to  pro- 
tectionist complaints,  these  devices  have  no 
relevance  to  the  liberal  trade  doctrine.  Con- 
ditions and  practices  in  the  real  world.  It  is 
alleged,  have  changed  and  undermined  the 
validity  of  the  free-trade  doctrine 

There  are  bEisically  three  liberal  trade  re- 
sponses to  the  incre.\.sing  a;iei:ations  of  un- 
fair trading  practices  The  first  is  simp'.y  that 
they  should  be  negotiated  away  The  second 
is  that  there  are  existing  antidumping  and 
countervailing  statutes  which  are  designed 
to  remedy  situations  where  dumping  and 
subsidies  are  beinp  used  Protectionists  how- 
ever, often  Indicate  that  reliance  on  exist- 
ing statutory  remedies  and  current  proce- 
dures is  time  consuming,  costly,  and  gen- 
erally Ineffective  Vigorous  and  aggressive 
Implementation  of  existing  statutes  dealing 
with  unfair  trading  practices,  thus,  is  often 
called  for  The  problem,  however,  of  vigorous 
enforcement  against  unfair  trading  practices 
is  that  if  the  defensive  action  is  overly  large. 
it  can  become  a  protectionist  device  In  its 
own  right.  The  problem,  thus,  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  particular  action  is  fair  or 
unfair  Is  matched  only  by  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  reaction  is  purely  de- 
fensive and  Justifiable  or  protectionist  In 
nature. 

A  more  extreme  liberal  trade  viewpoint  Is 
that  "fair  competition  "  is  not  an  objective  iti 
Itself.  The  purpose  of  international  trade  is 
simply  to  obtain  goods  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  If  foreign  governments  elect 
to  subsidize  US  consumption,  then  this 
country  can  increase  its  welfare  by  obtaining 
imports  at  bargain  prices  In  short,  to  in- 
terfere because  a  foreign  producer  has  a  cost 
or  price  advantage  ifor  whatever  reasons) 
Is  to  undermine  the  very  principle  of  spe- 
cialization and  trade  ■  Qualifications  to  this 
laissez-faire  policy  involve  two  circum- 
stances: (1)  monopolization  of  the  Import 
market  by  a  foreign  concern  and  |2)  situ- 
ations in  which  domestic  producers  arc  in- 
jured by  a  temporary  influx  of  Imports.* 

3  Imports  and  jobs — Perhaps  the  mosi 
important  single  Item  in  the  protectionist 
sentiment  In  the  United  States  concerns  the 
question  of  Jobs  Many  Americans.  Including 
many  Journalists  and  editors,  hold  the  view- 
that  imports  are  bad  and  exporus  are  good, 
primarily  because  of  their  Job-dlsplacing  and 
Job-creating  effects  Currently,  the  huge  1977 
$2S  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit  con- 
tributes to  the  feeling  that  Import  competi- 
tion must  be  limited  or  strongly  regulated  in 
order  to  preserve  American  jobs. 

Great  interest  is  presently  attached  to 
quantitatively  ascertaining  whether  U.S.  ex- 


ports create  more  jobs  than  US  imports  dis- 
place In  making  estimates  of  this  son 
many  arbitrary  assumptions  eg  concerning 
Government  poiicy,  prices,  and  technologica'. 
rfiaiion.'-iiips  1  nave  to  be  maae  and  vario.:.- 
complicated  factors  which  affect  both  the 
net  export  creation  and  net  import  creation 
effecls  considered  For  example  on  the  export 
side,  jobs  dependent  en  the  import  content 
of  exports  must  he  subtracted  from  the  gross 
employment  creation  effect  of  exports  Simi- 
larly, on  the  import  side  exports  used  as 
components  or  inputs  In  imports  le.g  U.S 
leather  exported  to  foreign  shoe  producing 
countries'  .  lobs  associated  with  noncompeti- 
tive imports  il  e  those  products  such  as  Jute, 
bananas,  and  cashmere  not  produced  domes - 
ticallyi.  Jobs  aependent  on  the  marketing 
transportation  and  processing  of  imports 
and  jobs  created  by  additlona:  consumer  ex- 
penditures made  available  by  cheaper  im- 
ixirt-s  an  snould  be  subtracted  from  the 
gross  Import  displacement  figure, 

RsTimates  whicn  have  been  made  of  the  ne-, 
employment  effect  have  ranged  smywhere 
; rom  large  negative  to  substantial  positive 
figures  for  given  years  Even  If  these  esti- 
mates did  not  entail  many  arbitrary  assump- 
tions and  Involve  uncertain  and  complicated 
relationships  for  which  confirming  data  are 
lacking,  it  is  unclear  whether  any  policy 
implications  would  readily  and  necessarllv 
follow. 

This  Is  pai^lcularly  true  because  a  portion 
of  the  net  import  displacement  estimates 
usually  represents  jobs  that  would  be  gained 
If  imporrs  were  r.niited  as  we'.:  as  lobs  tha. 
are  lost.  The  .'obs  gained  or  created  portioii 
assumes  mat  Oomestlc  resources  such  a.<-  ppc- 
ple  with  the  required  skills  could  be  re- 
allocated to  produce  the  goods  domestically 
wlthaut  affecting  export  production 

In  a  practical  sen.se,  of  course,  any  serious 
and  extensive  effort  to  replace  Imports  with 
domestic  production  would  likely  lead  to 
foreign  retaliation  against  US  exports  The 
job  consequences  of  such  action  are  often 
cited  by  the  administration  In  emphasizing 
that  1  out  of  every  6  manufacturing  jobs  In 
the  United  States  produces  for  the  export 
market."  There  Is  also  the  Iveontlef  paradox 
that  $1  million  of  U.S  exporl,s  exceeds  the 
labor  requirements  for  $1  mlilion  of  Import - 
competing  industries  '  In  addition  in  a 
world  of  floating  exchange  rates  US  exports 
would  also  tend  to  suffer  8.'=  a  result  of  im- 
port restrictions  becaii.se  of  the  tendency  of 
the  dollar  to  appreciate  under  such  condi- 
tions Most  generally  the  ultimate  free  trade 
argument  Is  that  exrorts  are  the  price  o! 
Imports  and  the  restriction  of  one  part  of 
foreien  trade  is  bound  to  affect  the  other. 
Although  e.stimates  of  various  job  creation 
or  duspiacement  due  to  trade  are  fraught  with 
uncertainty,  various  econometric  studies 
agree  on  one  point:  Job  losses  caused  by 
changes  in  domestic  demand  and  labor  pro- 
ductivity are  much  more  significant  (ranging 
from  fix  to  nine  times  more  important)  than 
job  losses  due  to  trade  ■-  The  overall  finding 
of  these  studies  Is  that  the  magnitude  of  job 
losses  due  to  trade  is  not  significant  This  Is  a 
macro-economic  point  of  view  Nevertheless, 
the  Impact  of  imports  on  particular  indus- 
tries (usually  low -skilled  and  labor-inten- 
sive i  is  likeiy  to  be  quite  serious,  mainly 
because  Imports  are  not  distributed  evenly 
across  the  whole  manufacturing  sector 

The  poi.it  IS  important  because  aggregate 
import  displacement  data  are  meaningless  to 
those  most  directly  affected  A  steel,  televi- 
sion or  footwear  union,  for  example,  obvi- 
ously does  not  view  imports  from  the  broad 
perspective  of  the  whole  economy  They  a^e 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  their  own  Jobs, 
A  loss  of  a  permanent  Job  often  entails  loss 
of  seniority,  health  benefits  and  pension 
rights  As  one  commentator  has  stated  a  job 
loss  of  10.000  can  ruin  a  union  and  twelve 
plant  closings  can  bury  an  industry  "•  W'ho  Is 
to  sav.  In  the  final  analysis,  that  the  workers' 
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values  of  economic  security  and  stability 
should  not  be  accorded  a  higher  priority  by 
society  than  the  supp'«ed  higher  welfare 
naln.s  associated  with  Increased  trade'  In 
practice,  the  liberal  trade  response  Is  to  advo- 
I  Ht»  a  proi.;ram  itt  adjustment  assistance  to 
help  Import-Impacted  firms  and  workers  ad- 
lust  t.)  Uiip<a-t  competition,  or  to  devise  solu- 
iloiis  which  kIow  down  or  moderate  the  speed 
and  rapidity  with  which  Job-displacements 
c  aused  by  International  trade  occur  In  this 
•  oritext.  It  l.H  Imreaslngly  argued  that  the 
mi  eleratlon  u(  competitive  pressures  Is  In  no 
small  measure  fostered  by  the  Increasingly 
Important  role  which  multi-national  corpo- 
rations plav  In  transferring  both  capital  and 
technology    abroad 

4  ForelK'n  direct  Investment  and  Jobs — In 
iidditlon  '•!  the  potential  du>placement  effects 
of  Imports,  US  multinational  flrnns  which 
transfer  production  facilities  abroad  also  dls- 
pla<e  American  Jobs  Very  few  dispute  the 
fact  that  wlien  a  U  S  firm  closes  down  a  plant 
and  relocates  abroad,  US  Jobs  are  lost.  The 
controversy,  however.  Is  whether  movements 
of  capital,  technology  and  even  licensing 
ak-reements  results  In  a  net  reduction  of  U.S. 
employment  opportunities  The  reason  the 
net  Impact  Is  In  doubt  results  from  the  fact 
that  US.  foreign  direct  Investment  can  na\e 
tx>th  positive  and  negative  effects  on  Jobs 

In  calculating  the  net  effect  of  foreign  di- 
rect investment  on  U  S  employment,  three 
relationships  have  to  be  examined — two  of 
which  contribute  positively  (increase)  US. 
employment  and  one  which  displaces  (de- 
creases) U  a.  employment  Effects  which  in- 
crease employment  Include  the  following: 
(1)  US  employment  created  In  the  produc- 
tion of  US.  exports  which  could  not  have 
occurred  If  U  S  firms  were  not  operating 
abroad  and  (2)  US  employment  created  of 
a  managerial  or  service  nature  solely  to  carry 
out  the  firm's  operations  abroad  The  Job- 
displacing  relationship  entails  an  estimate 
of  what  would  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  If  the  production  of  their  foreign  affil- 
iates could  aave  been  carried  out  in  the 
United  St'  .es." 

Tbe  r.jajor  problem  In  ascertaining  mag- 
nitudes for  the  major  relationships  lies  In 
trying  to  answer  various  hypothetical  ques- 
tions: What  would  have  happened  If  US. 
multinationals  had  not  Invested  abroad? 
Would  U  S  Arms  have  retained  foreign  mar- 
ket shares  while  continuing  to  supply  It  from 
US.  plants,  or  would  markets  have  been  lost 
to  foreign  producers  had  the  foreign  Invest- 
ment not  been  made?  One  study,  which 
made  a  variety  of  'reasonable"  but  unsub- 
stantiated assumptions  about  each  of  the 
effects,  found  It  was  possible  to  derive  esti- 
mates ranging  from  a  net  creation  of  240.000 
Jobs  to  a  net  loss  of  666.000  Jobs  The  study 
concluded  that  unequivocal  statements  as 
to  the  Impact  of  multinational  corporation 
operations  on  domestic  employment  must  be 
rejected,  as  they  are.  perforce,  built  on  hid- 
den or  unhidden  assumptions."  " 

The  question,  thus,  of  whether  more  Jobs 
are  created  or  destroyed  by  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment Is  not  easily  answered  More  evi- 
dence exists,  however,  on  the  occupational 
coverage  (le.  whether  the  Jobs  destroyed 
or  created  are  similar  or  different )  Most  gen- 
erally, the  Job-dlsplacing  effect  will  fall  pre- 
dominantly on  both  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
production  workers,  while  the  Job  creation 
effects  will  benefit  managerial,  clerical  and 
other  professions  (eg.  advertising,  law). 

Are  these  changes  on  balance  good  or  bad'' 
Here  again  It  depends  on  the  viewpoint 
taken,  imnacts  analyzed,  and  the  arguments 
utilized  or  Ignored  If  the  concern  Is  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  the  argument  for  free 
flow  of  capital  abroad  Is  similar  to  the  eco- 
nomic reasoning  that  makes  the  case  for 
free  trade  If  capital  resources  move  where 
they  are  employed  most  productively,  then 
such  Investment  Improves  the  allocation  of 


the  world's  resources  and  represents  a  long- 
run  benefit  to  the  United  Stute,  if  .apltal 
employed  abroad  make.^  a  better  return  than 
capital  employed  at  home,  Its  employment 
abroad  makes  for  a  bigger  domestic  national 
Income  '  Concentration  of  resources  where 
they  will  be  relatively  more  productive  Is 
the  central  notion  behind  comparative  ad- 
vantage— which  In  theory  leads  to  higher 
US  production  and  consumption 

Yet.  the  same  theory  which  holds  that 
the  whole  economy  may  benefit  again  admits 
that  labor  may  be  adversely  affected  If  capi- 
tal Is  diverted  from  domestic  to  foreign  In- 
vestment One  study  argued  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  domestic  capital  formation  Is  dis- 
placed by  foreign  Investment,  the  level  of 
Income  originating  In  the  U  S.  as  well  as  la- 
bors  share  In  national  Income  will  be 
reduced    ' 

There  are  other  reasons  why  labor  groups 
view  the  growth  of  foreign  direct  Investment 
and  the  transfer  of  technology  by  multina- 
tional corporations  vi'lth  great  alarm  Most 
fundamentally,  jo'j  security  and  bargaining 
power  may  be  affected  by  those  develop- 
ments With  capital,  management,  and  tech- 
nology extremely  mobile  across  borders, 
sharp  changes  In  trade  can  occur,  often  dis- 
placing workers  and  particular  lines  of  pro- 
duction with  Increased  rapidity  If  capital 
and  technology  were  not  free  to  go  abroad 
It  Is  likely  that  U  S  producers  would  have  to 
produce  solely  fcr  the  Internal  market  This 
would  tend  to  Improve  the  Job  security  of  the 
US  production  workers  In  affected  Indus- 
trie 4  The  bargaining  power  of  labor  groups 
would  also  be  strengthened  If  the  U  S.  firm 
could  not  threaten  foreign  expansion  as  a 
wedge  against  labor  demands   ' 

It  is  clear  from  these  observations  that  It 
Is  strongly  within  the  interest  of  certain  la- 
bor groups  and  producers  to  support  stronger 
regulation  of  both  imports  and  expiirts  of 
technology  and  capital  Such  demands  for 
protection,  however,  raise  fundamental  chal- 
lenges to  the  liberal  world  economy  which 
U  S.  trade  policy  has  attempted  to  foster 

V     CONCLUSIONS 

The  policy  Issues  surrounding  the  free 
trade  vs.  protectionism  controversy  Involve 
trade-offs  There  are  economic  gains  to  be 
realized  from  a  liberal  world  trading  econ- 
omy There  are  also  undeniable  costs  of  ad- 
justment associated  with  trade  liberalization, 
and  changing  International  economic  com- 
petitive co;:dltlons.  mcst  of  which  fall  on 
Individual  workers  and  producers  displaced 
by  Increased  trade  and  Investment  The  prob- 
lem most  Importantly  Is  that  the  losers  do 
not  comprise  the  same  group  as  the  gainers, 
thus  there  Is  a  basic  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween groups  in  any  policy  decision  to  either 
raise  or  lower  trade  barriers. 

The  fact  that  there  are  gainers  and  losers 
In  any  decision  to  expand  or  restrict  trade 
Is  not  new  Jobs  have  t>een  destroyed,  par- 
ticularly product  lines  undersold,  or  particu- 
lar skills  and  training  made  obsolete  by  in- 
creased International  trade  and  Investment 
for  many  years  What  appears  to  be  new  is 
the  quickened  pace  of  these  displacements 
in  recent  years  No  one  factor  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  this  acceleration  Significant- 
ly lower  levels  of  growth  both  In  foreign  and 
US.  markets.  Increasing  levels  of  foreign  di- 
rect Investment,  trade  liberalization,  and  in- 
creasing supply  capabilities  of  other  coun- 
tries often  fostered  by  subsidies  and  aggres- 
sive pricing  tactics  are  some  of  the  primary 
reasons  the  Impact  of  Imports  of  the  US 
economy  has  become  an  Issue  of  great  In- 
terest 

The  respionse  by  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticular problems  faced  by  Import-Impacted 
Industries  has  been  a  mixture  of  both  free- 
trade  and  protectionist  policies.  US.  trade 
policy  has  consistently  reaffirmed  that  a  lib- 
eral worldwide  trading  network  Is  necessary 
for  providing  maximum  economic  well-being 


to  its  citizens  In  the  long  run.  and  that  a 
IJOllcy  of  completely  limiting  International 
trade  and  Investment  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
losses  to  Individual  groups  In  the  long  run 
would  be  counter-productive  'Yet  basic  hu- 
man values  require  that  those  workers  and 
producers  with  obsolete  skills  or  non-com- 
petlilve  products  be  compensated  for  their 
losses  or  allowed  time  to  adjust  to  the  new 
economic  environment  over  a  period  of  time 
In  summary,  the  free  trade-protectionism 
debate  Illuminates  why  trade  policy  in  the 
United  States  over  the  years  has  reflected 
both  elements  of  liberal  trade  and  protec- 
tionism Most  all  trade  policy  decisions  must 
take  Into  consideration  these  opposing  phi- 
losophies Specifically,  the  reputed  welfare 
gains  of  liberal  trade  which  accrue  to  the 
nation  as  a  whoie  must  be  weighed  against 
the  losses  Incurred  by  particular  firms  and 
workers  This  often  entails  the  very  difficult 
task  of  comparing  and  attempting  to  rank 
different  social  priorities 

Underlying  the  free  trade-protectionism 
policy  dilemma  are  many  unresolved  and  dif- 
ficult questions  Are  the  qualifications  to  the 
free  trade  doctrine  sufficiently  great  so  as  to 
Invalidate  Its  major  recommendations'  Does 
the  increasing  growth  of  US  capital  and 
technology  flows  undermine  traditional  trade 
theory''  Does  the  continued  growth  of  Import- 
sensitive  Industries  asking  for  protection  In- 
dicate a  decline  In  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States?  Should  lncrea.sed  world 
and  national  welfare  gains  t>e  given  higher 
priority  than  the  values  of  economic  security 
and  stability  for  particular  workers  and  pro- 
ducers'' Are  there  effective  and  feasible  ways 
to  compensate  the  lo.sers  from  expanding 
trade  so  that  everyone  gains''  Are  full-em- 
ployment, a  growing  world  economy,  low 
le.'Cls  of  Inflation,  equilibrium  exchange 
rates,  and  effective  adjustment  assistance 
programs  the  necessary  conditions  for  an 
open  and  competitive  world  economy''  There 
are  no  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, yet  their  Interpretations  by  various 
groups  will  be  fundamental  to  the  resolution 
of  trade  policy  Issues  In  the  future. 
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FEDERAL  REGri  ATION  OF  TENDER 
OFFERS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr  President,  too  often 
in  our  history  the  Federal  Government 
has,  without  sufficient  consideration,  en- 
croached into  areas  of  ret-'ulation  better 
left  to  the  States 

Federal  preemption  of  State  law  is  al- 
ways a  highly  controversial  .■subject.  At 
the  reque.st  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Senators  Wiiliam.s 
and  Pkoxmirf  mtrcduced  S  ."^ISS  which 
would  establish  Federal  iireemption  over 
State  laws  dealing  with  tender  offers  In 
the  last  few  decades  tender  offers  have 
become  an  increasingly  popular  means  of 
acquiring  an  existing  company.  Tender 
offers  usually  are  made  by  conglomerates 
or  other  large  companies  and  are  di- 
rected at  a  smaller  target  company. 

Currently,  ca.se  law  is  unclear  on  the 
issue  of  Federal  preemption.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  State  regulation  and 
Federal  regulation  of  tender  ofTets  do  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  ob.iertive.  The 
purpose  of  the  .so-called  Williams  Act. 
which  is  now  12  years  old  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  was  to  a.ssure  that  stock- 
holders would  receive  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  all  facts  necessary  for  them 
to  make  a  rational  decision  with  regard 
to  a  tender  offer  Federal  statutes  are 
noncommittal  and  neutral  as  between 
the  offeror  and  the  offeree,  so  long  as 
there  is  full  disclosure. 

States  tend  to  favor  resident  share- 
holders and  target  companies  against  the 
offerors  which  are  often  invading  con- 
glomerates. There  are  often  legitimate 
rea.sons  for  this  State  interest  The  State 
IS  concerned  that  its  employed  citizens 
not  lose  their  jobs  If  the  nev.-  owners  go 
out  of  business.  They  are  concerned  that 
shareholders  receive  fair  treatment.  The 
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State's  employment  base  could  be  se- 
verely impacted.  This  could  have  seri- 
ous repercussions  on  the  State  tax  base. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  many  States 
have  enacted  their  own  statutes  as  safe- 
guards in  tender  offers. 

The  courts  frequently  have  found  that 
the  Williams  Act  was  not  intended  to 
preempt  Slate  statutes,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter do  not  conflict  with  the  Williams  Act, 
Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government 
is  once  again  attempting  to  prohibit  the 
expression  of  legitimate  State  interests. 
The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis.sion 
would  not  only  preempt  conflicting  State 
tender  offer  laws,  but  also  those  where 
there  is  no  conflict. 

If  this  IS  accomplished;  among  the 
consequences  will  be: 

First  Time  within  which  .shareholders 
must  make  their  investment  decisions 
would  be  shortened  to  20  days — much 
too  little  for  unsophisticated  stockhold- 
ers to  make  informed  decisions 

Second,  The  SEC  bill  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  hearing  requirements.  In 
many  cases  the  heanng  process  m  States 
.such  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  ha.s 
brought  to  light  important  facts  which 
othenvisc  would  never  have  been  made 
public — all  munng  to  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  target.  The  abbre- 
viated time  .schedule  could  preclude  the 
target  company  from  .seeking  timely  al- 
ternative offers — which  have  historically 
bid  up  the  i)ricf  of  shares,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  stockholders. 

By  and  large  the  present  State  regu- 
latory pattern  seenis  to  have  worked 
well.  State  interests  have  been  protected 
and  the  Federal  interest  ha,s  not  been 
adversely  afTected  States  ha«ng  limited 
contact  with  a  target  sometimes  defer 
to  the  State  wluch  has  a  better  claim  to 
regulate  the  offer,  and  this  practice 
should  be  encouraged  While  there  ha*; 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  tiie  alleged 
"( hilhng  effect"  of  State  tender  offer 
laws,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  such 
laws  have  not  stopj)ed  tender  offers 
Some  courts  have  held  that  State  tender 
otfer  laws  m  fact  complement  rather 
than  destroy  the  Federal  regulatory 
scheme. 

Under  Uicse  circumstances,  preemp- 
tion may  be  contrary  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  federalism  which  underlie  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government  Con- 
scientious State  officials  have  m  many 
cases  creatively  and  beneficially  admin- 
istered State  laws  reflecting  special  State 
concerns  for  corporations  and  share- 
holders. Is  It  appropriate  to  strip  them 
of  Uio.se  jx>wers?  To  the  contrary,  should 
not  innovative  State  initiatives  be  en- 
couraged? 

Modifications  of  existing  law  regtird- 
ing  tender  offers  would  also  be  made  bv 
the  proixjsed  Federal  Securitiejs  Code  If 
that  proposal  receives  corusideration  m 
Uie  next  Congress,  then  it  would  provide 
a  useful  forum  in  which  to  consider  the 
need  for  change  in  Federal  tender  offer 
law. 

In  short.  Senators  Williams  and  Prox- 
MiRE  have  introduced  a  complex  and  con- 
troversial proposal  which,  in  my  view, 
warrants  careful  analysis.  Different  and 


possibly  irreconcilable  opiniorvs  are  held 
by  secunties  adrmmstrators  corporate 
executives,  individual  shareholders,  and 
otJier  members  of  the  investment  com- 
munity We  should  not  prejudge  But  we 
should  demand  that  the  proponents 
truly  demonstrate  its  need.* 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President  yester- 
day we  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  includes  an  essential  ap- 
propriation of  $122,000,000  for  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

This  bank  was  created  by  the  syn- 
fuels  legislation  which  al.so  created  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation  to  help  fi- 
nance the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  Although  the  Corporation  received 
larger  amounts  of  notice,  attention  and. 
above  all.  money,  the  bank  is  more  im- 
portant becaiLse  it  will  make  a  more  im- 
mediate and  significant  contribution  to- 
ward solving  our  energy  problems,  and 
It  will  do  so  at  far  le.ss  cast. 

E\en  more  important,  creating  the 
bank  was  an  historic  step  because  it  rec- 
ognizes conservation  as  a  permanent 
and  necessary  pa.n  of  our  energy  strat- 
egy, not  a  temporary  bandage.  The  bank 
will  help  finance  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  solar  and  conservation  de- 
vices It  will  provide  up  front  "  money 
to  allow  homeowners  to  insulate  their 
homes.  People  are  already  burdened 
with  staggering  utility  bills  and  the 
other  inflationary  effects  of  increas- 
ing oil  prices  Consequently,  they  can- 
not afford  to  insulate  their  homes  prop- 
erly, even  though  they  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  utility  bills  The  bank's  ac- 
tivities will  remove  the  financial  barrier 
to  achieving  economical  energy  efB- 
ciency 

That  achievement  is  incalculably  im- 
portant, because  it  will  demonstrate  that 
conservation  should  be  not  equated  with 
a  reduced  lifestyle.  Until  now.  our  con- 
servation policies  have  short-sightedly 
compelled  people  merely  to  do  without, 
to  live  uncomfortably,  to  circumscribe 
their  activities  imnecessanly  Con- 
sequently, some  people  may  mistakenly 
oppose  spending  on  conservation  pro- 
grams, incorrectly  equaling  conservation 
with  deprivation  Ihe  opposite  is  true. 
Hardships  result  from  high  utility  bills, 
winch,  until  now.  we  have  alleviated  this 
burden  only  by  subsidizing  the  utihty 
Dills  of  the  toor  Rather  than  .solving  the 
problem,  this  approach  merely  exacer- 
bates It  as  more  people  are  impoverished 
by  ever-increasing  utility  bills. 

Similarly,  ihc  money  devoted  to  pur- 
chasing and  insUilling  solar  devices  is 
exceptionally  well  spent  Using  solar  en- 
ergy conserves  dimintshmg  liquid  fuels. 
so  that  they  can  be  u.sed  for  more 
specialized  purposes.  This  alternative  is 
cheaper  than  produnng  synthetic  fuels. 
The  bank  s  exj^enditures  for  solar  devices 
will  help  stimulate  a  new  industry,  capa- 
ble of  emiMoymg  the  unemployed,  ex- 
porting Us  products  and  rewarding  pn- 
\  ate  investors. 

The  solar  energy  and  energj-  conserva- 
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tion  bank  will  achieve  these  exceptional 
goals  if  it  is  given  a  proper  chance  to 
work.  This  appropriation  completes  the 
first  step  in  that  dirrftion* 


LT    GEN     WILMS  D. 
CRITTENUKli.C.fc;R 

•  M:  TOWER.  Mr  President,  during 
almost  50  years  service  in  the  defense 
of  our  nation.  Lt.  Gen  Willis  Critten- 
berger  embodied  the  American  ideals  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty. 

General  Crittenberger  began  his  mili- 
tary career  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  point  in  1913  By  his  retirement 
in  1952.  he  saw  the  Army  go  from  horses 
to  missiles  His  service  spanned  the 
globe — from  a  cavalry  unit  on  the  Mex- 
ico border  to  the  Mediterranean  theater 
during  World  War  II  to  the  Caribbean 
defense  command. 

The  end  of  his  militar>'  career  did 
not  curtail  his  defense  of  freedom  He 
assumed  leadership  of  the  Free  Europe 
Committee,  including  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope. 

General  Crittenbergers  three  sons 
shared  their  father's  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  service  One  son.  Willis 
Dale  Jr..  is  a  retired  major  general.  Two 
others  died  in  battle — Townsend  Wood- 
hull,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  Ger- 
many in  1945.  and  Dale  Jackson,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  biographical 
sketch  of  General  Crittenberger.  and 
ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  tribute  to  this  great  American  s  life. 

A  Lifetime  or  Service  to  His  Countbt 

Lieutenant  General  Willis  D  Critten- 
berger. U.S.  Army  (Retired)  was  born  on 
December  2.  1890  In  Anderson.  Indiana,  and 
grew  up  there  After  attending  Braden 
Preparatory  School  In  Highland  Falls.  NY. 
he  went  on  to  graduate  from  the  US.  Mili- 
tary Acidemy  at  West  Point  In  1913.  He 
was  commissioned  a  '2nd  Lieutenant  of 
cavalry  In  the  US.  Army,  and  throughout 
his  military  career,  he  held  every  command 
from  platoon  through  Army  His  flrst  assign- 
ment was  with  A  Troop.  3rd  Cavalry.  In 
Texas.  In  1916.  he  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  J.imes  Parker,  who  commanded  all 
cavalry  units  along  the  Mexican  border 
During  this  time  General  rrlttent)€rger  saw 
action  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  defend  the  bridge  between 
Brownsville.  Texas,  and  Matamoros,  Mexico, 
against  attacking  Mexican  Irregulars. 

Throughout  his  cireer,  General  Oltten- 
berger  served  as  an  Instru -tor  In  horseman- 
ship at  the  Academy  and  at  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Pt  Riley,  Kansas  At  West  Point. 
be  was  also  an  Instructor  in  Military  Topog- 
raphy and  Graphics,  and  Tactics  He  com- 
pleted advanced  co\irses  In  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Ft  Riley,  served  on  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff.  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  was  a  student  at  the  Army  War  College 
He  was  assigned  command  of  the  2nd  Cav- 
alry, at  Ft  Bliss.  Texas  Following  this,  he 
served  as  A.ssl.<;tant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence (G-2)    at  Hq    Philippine  Department 

Later,  General  Crittenberger  Joined  the 
pioneers  of  armor  at  Ft.  Knox.  Ky..  and  was 
active  In  mechanizing  the  Cavalry.  He  served 
as  a  staff  officer  and  commander  In  the  Ist 
Cavalry.  Mechanized,  and  In  the  7th  Cav- 
alry Brigade  In  1938.  he  Joined  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Cavalry  In  Washington  In 
duties  connected  with  the  development  of 
armored   forces    With   two  other  officers   he 


drew  up  the  first  Table  of  Organization  for 
an  Army  Armored  Division,  a  plan  which 
was  still  in  effect  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1952. 
In  1940.  he  was  the  first  Chief  of  Staff  oX 
the  newly  organized  1st  Armored  Division. 
In  1940-42.  he  commanded  the  2nd  Armored 
Brigade.  2d  Armored  Division,  and  later  be- 
came Its  Commanding  General.  In  August. 
1942.  he  organized  and  commanded  the  III 
Armored  Corps,  taking  It  to  England  In 
January.    1944. 

Two  months  later,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations,  to 
command  the  IV  Corps,  composed  of  AlUei 
forces  of  American  Infantry.  Mountain 
troops,  and  Armored  divisions.  Indian  and 
Brazilian  Infantry  divisions,  a  South  Afri- 
can Armored  division.  Italian  Infantry  and 
Engineers,  and  British  Artillery  The  IV 
Corp.-i  entered  combat  south  of  Rome.  Italy, 
and  m  326  days  of  continuous  combat, 
fought  lis  way  up  the  shlnbone  of  the  Ital- 
ian boot  to  the  final  surrender  of  German 
forces  In  Northwest  Italy.  The  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  LIgurIa  signaled  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  German  forces  In  Italy  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Western  Front.  In  the  final 
campaign  in  Northwest  Italy,  the  IV  Corps 
was  assigned  a  minor  role — a  holding  action 
while  the  main  Allied  thrust  fought  Its  way 
up  the  eastern  side  of  Italy  However,  two 
situations  occurred.  The  enemy  resisted  the 
IV  Corps  attack,  and  General  Crittenberger 
saw  a  weak  spot  in  the  enemy  lines  He  im- 
mediately seized  the  Initiative,  throwing  the 
1st  Armored  Division  and  supporting  Infan- 
try through  the  opening  An  all-out  advance 
followed.  IV  Corps  armor  left  the  Appenlne 
Mountains  and  crossed  the  Po  River,  sealing 
Alpine  passes  that  prevented  the  enemy 
forces  In  Italy  from  Joining  the  main  Ger- 
man armies  In  their  last  stand  In  Europe. 

After  the  war.  General  Crittenberger 
served  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
Caribbean  Defense  Command  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Department  from  1945  to  1947 
The  following  year  he  became  the  first  Unl- 
ned  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  U.S.  forces 
111  that  command  area.  Including  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  units  He  returned  to 
the  US.  in  1948,  and  from  that  year  until 
he  took  command  of  the  1st  Army  in  1960, 
he  served  In  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  UN,  and  NATO. 

Following  his  military  career.  General 
Crittenberger  led  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  for  three  years,  after  which  he  as- 
sumed leadership  of  The  Free  Europe  Com- 
mittee. Inc..  including  Radio  Free  Europe. 
He  was  also  advisor  on  Civil  Defense  for 
New  York  City,  a  grand  trustee  of  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity.  Commander  of  the  NY.  Chap- 
ter of  The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  NY.  Chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  YMCA. 

General  Crittenberger  has  been  awarded 
numerous  military  and  other  honors,  among 
them  the  U  S  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  Oak-Leaf  Cluster,  the  BSM  with  V  and 
Cluster.  Foreign  decorations  were  awarded 
by  Argentina.  Brazil  (4).  Chile.  Colombia. 
Ecuador.  France  (2).  Guatemala.  Italy  (3 
awards,  including  the  Military  Order  of 
Malta).  Mexico.  Panama.  Peru,  and  the  UK. 
The  citizens  of  Mllano,  Italy,  presented  him 
a  statue  of  Saint  Ambroslo  In  recognition 
of  his  victory  In  Northwest  Italy  Other 
awards  IncUide  the  Channcey  M  Depew  Me- 
dallion for  Distinguished  Public  Service  He 
also  served  as  President  and  director  of  the 
US  Association  of  Cavalry  and  later  Armor, 
and  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Grad- 
uates of  the  US  Military  Academy  An  ex- 
cellent horseman,  he  often  rode  In  horse 
shows  and  exhibitions,  and  played  polo  dur- 
ing his  early  years 

On  June  23,  1917,  he  married  Josephine 
Frost  WoodhuU  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 


had  three  sons:  Willie  Dale,  Jr  ,  now  a  re- 
tired Major  General,  a  second  son,  T(j*ii- 
send  WoodhuU,  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
the  Remagen  Bridgehead  area.  Germany,  in 
March.  1945;  and  a  third  son.  Colonel  Dale 
Jackson,  who  was  killed  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam. In  September,  1969  His  wife.  Jose- 
phine, died  in  December.  1978  General 
Crittenberger  is  survived  by  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  Major  General  and  Mrs 
WD.  Crittenberger.  Jr  .  USA  (Ret  )  .  a  second 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs  Dale  J  Crittenberger, 
eleven  grandchildren,  and  five  great  grand- 
children. 

One  can  easily  say  that  General  Critten- 
berger saw  It  all — from  horse  soldiering  to 
the  launching  of  missiles!  A  pioneer  In  the 
development  and  application  of  armor,  a 
strategist,  a  tactician,  an  administrator,  a 
field  general,  an  Army  commander,  a  beacon 
In  the  field  of  public  service — all  these  and 
other  attributes  made  him  the  man  he  was 
Now.  he  answered  his  last  bugle  call,  and 
Joins  that  l-Jiig.  distinguished  line  of  heroic 
Americans,  from  Washington  to  Elsenhower, 
and  we  mourn  him  for  so  many  reasons 
Mostly,  because  he  was  our  f rlend  • 


REPORT  OP  IHL  (  u.M.NU.-^alON  ON 
UNITED  STATES -BRAZILIAN  RE- 
LATIONS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR  Mr  President,  some  lime 
ago  a  group  of  25  private  US  citizen.^ 
formed  a  commission  to  study  relation.'^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
After  months  of  work  this  group  ha.-^ 
produced  an  excellent  and  timely  report 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  all  col- 
leagues. 

The  report  of  the  commission  or. 
United  Slates-Brazilian  Relations  note.^ 
that  Brazil  has  the  sixth  largest  popula- 
tion and  one  of  the  10  largest  economies 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  re- 
port quite  correctly  concludes  that 
"Brazil  in  the  1980's  is  of  profound  con- 
sequence to  the  United  States— perhap? 
more  now  than  ever  before," 

The  commission  s  work  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  of  Brazilian  Studies 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies  ii 
Wash^niiton.  DC.  and  the  Center  for  In- 
ter-American Relations  in  New  York  I 
commend  the  work  of  the  commissioii 
and  ask  that  its  report  be  printed  ir. 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows; 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  UNnt: 
States-Brazilian   Relations 

This   Commission    Is   persuaded   that   the 
United  States  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  emer- 
gence,  everywhere,  of  succesful,  open  soci 
etles   Such  societies  are  self-confident   Thev 
are  more  capable  of  Independent,  constnu 
tlve    International    behavior    than    socletle^ 
fiawed     by     contradictions     and     hostllitle' 
against  themselves  and  against  others  The;, 
are  more  able  to  pursue  their  national  des 
tinles  at  creative  peace  with  themselves  and 
with  other  nations  of  the  world 

If  the  United  States  has  a  vital  Interest  U 
the  emergence  of  succesful  societies  In  th<- 
world,  we  are  also  persuaded  that  this  Inter 
est  is  seldom  greater  than  in  Brazil  It  is  the 
fifth  nation  on  the  globe  In  size,  and  the 
second  largest  In  this  hemisphere  It  has  thf 
sixth  greatest  population  In  the  world 

In  the  last  15  years.  Brazils  remarkable 
growth  has  made  It  one  of  the  10  most  im- 
portant economies  In  the  world  With  an  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  over  $200  bil- 
lion. Its  output  Is  nearly  twice  Mexico's,  three 
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times  Argentlnas  and  approaches  Canada's 
and  Italy's, 

Brazil  Is  a  world  leader  in  the  production 
of  cutfee.  bugar,  cjcua.  beans,  niaiiio;-,  cotton 
and  oU  seed  crops.  It  is  becoming  a  major 
producer  of  beef,  soybeans,  corn  ncc,  ir.ru.s 
and  other  commodities  It  has  enormous  re- 
sources of  manganese,  and  is  the  worlds 
second  exporter  of  iron  ore  Bauxite,  copper 
tin,  nickel  and  uranium  reserves  exist  in 
Brazil  In  dimensions  stU!  not  fully  known 
Its  manufactures  exports  are  growing  Its 
Italpu  hydroelectric  dam.  a  Joint  underiaklii^ 
with  Paraguay,  is  the  world  .s  largest  :i:!d 
Brazil  has  tremendous,  still  untapped,  hydro- 
electric potential. 

In  the  same  15  years  in  which  Brazil  has 
charted  such  remarkable  economic  progre.ss 
It  has  also  evolved  into  a  far  more  complex 
mulMfaceted  society  Under  mllita.'-y  govern- 
ments since  1964.  It  is  now  exploring  h  grad- 
ual opening  of  its  political  system  T.'ie  an- 
ticipation of  expanded  direct  popular  elec- 
tions and  the  restoration  of  full  civil  rights 
have  gained  the  support  of  virtually  every 
major  sector  of  Brazilian  society  and  the  at- 
tention of  peoples  everywhere  concerned 
with  the  future  of  democracy 

But  Brazils  recent  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic accomplishments  must  be  seen 
against  the  difficulties  It  still  faces— unequal 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  growth;  wide- 
spread poverty,  especially  In  the  Northeast: 
a  population  growing  faster  than  the  capac- 
ity to  create  new  jobs  at  minimally  accept- 
able pay;  a  severe  energy  crisis  exacerbated 
by  heavy  dependence  on  Imported  oil;  and 
the  largest  foreign  debt  in  the  developing 
world.  In  1980,  Inflation  topped  100  percent, 
the  highest  in  Brazil's  history. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Brazil's 
relationship  with  the  United  States  has 
changed  dramatically  in  the  past  15  years 
This  is  in  part  the  result  of  Brazilians'  efforts 
to  reduce  what  they  saw  as  a  too-great  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  It  is  also 
related  to  shifts  In  the  distribution  of  power 
in  the  world.  But  no  matter  what  the  na- 
ture and  relative  weight  of  the  factors  that 
produced  the  transformation,  the  transition 
from  dependence  to  greater  autonomy  that 
was  rooted  In  the  1950s,  given  form  In  the 
mid-1960s  anri  ac.-eleratcd  In  the  1970s,  was 
essentially  complete  as  this  decade  began 

The  Commission  Is  convinced  that  Brazil 
in  the  1980s  Is  of  profound  consequence  to 
the  United  States— perhaps  more  now  than 
ever  before.  Lamentably,  mosi  Americans 
Know  little  about  Brazils  potential.  Its  ac- 
complishments or  Its  problems  Fewer  yet  ap- 
preciate the  uniqueness  of  Brazil's  liistorv 
^guage  and  rich  culture  In  Latin  AmerIcA' 
vet  our  two  nations  share  too  much,  our 
common  aspirations  and  our  mutual  Inter- 
ests are  too  great,  to  allow  such  distance  to 
persist  Brazil  Is  a  countrv  now  joining  the 
flrst  rank  of  nations  In  the  future  the 
Lnlted  States  will  relate  to  It  as  an  equal 
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Many  Brazilians  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  United  States  hae  great  Influence 
over  Brazil  s  'uture. 

While  convergences  of  interests  and  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperation  will  arise,  Brazil  can- 
not be  expected  to  respond  positively  to  ai; 
LSKucs  of  importance  to  the  United' Slates, 
and 

Our  re,sponslbi!itics  as  a  supc'-power  and 
our  domestic  economic  and  political  con- 
straints inevitably  limit  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  Brazils  concerns 

Some  irritation  and  confiict  li.  Inevitable  in 
t.lie  decade  ahead  Experience  shows,  howeier. 
that  eiPii  marked  divergences  of  interes.s 
need  not  damage  a  sound  relationship  We 
must  have  the  confidence  to  understand  and 
appreciate  our  differences  on  Important  world 
issuer  and  to  lake  advantage  of  mutual  in- 
terests when  they  occur. 


The  Bra-^iljan  Openi.nc  ano  US    Interests 

The  current  opening  of  the  political  proc- 
ess in  Brazil  is  an  important  event,  for  Brazil 
and  for  the  world.  If  Brazil  can  manage  the 
transition  from  a  closed  to  an  open  political 
system,  even  in  the  face  of  an  increasingly 
unpredictable  international  economic  envi- 
ronment. It  will  be  a  heartening  reaffi.-matlon 
of  the  democratic  principle. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  responsive 
democratic  system  is  most  iikelv  to  accommo- 
date the  conflicts  and  tensions  of  moderniza- 
tion In  Brai'll  and  this  Is  in  the  United  Stales' 
national  interest  Tlie  Commission  also  rec- 
ognizes that  Brazil's  pollUca!  opening  li 
marked  by  uncertainty.  Political  evolution 
may  lead,  as  we  hope,  to  broad,  efiectlve  par- 
ticipation and  a  government  more  responsi-,  e 
to  the  genera!  will.  But  a  breakdown  of  trie 
existing  national  consensus  could  also  lead  lo 
a  reversion  to  authoritarianism,  or  It  could 
lead  to  other  less  flexible,  less  tolerant  sys- 
tems of  government  The  stakes  are  high,  ior 
Brazil  and  for  the  United  States.' 


Phescriptions  for  a  Unh-ed  States-Bhazilian 
Relationship 

The  United  States'  relationship  with  Brazil 
for  the  decade  ahead  must  begin  with  an 
understanding  that  our  basic  objectives  there 
ai^  long  term  Our  policy  now  and  In  the  near 
nt.  %'"~'^  "^  informed  by  our  ultimate 
interest  This,  the  Commission  believes,  is 
nrazii  s  emergence  as  a  successful.  Independ- 
ent power,  not  hostile  to  our  Interests  and 
aisposed  to  play  a  constructive  role  In  the 
»orid  community. 

In  pursuing  this  Interest  the  United  States 
must  recognize  that 

Brazil  has  a  different  vision  of  the  world,  a 
ih.n  /°'*  *"''  different  responsibilities 
than  we,  it  will  look  to  its  own  interests  first; 

For  some  time  Brazil  wnll  be  warv  of  obll- 
2  nMnf/J  '■esponslblllties  that  it  perceives 
as  inhibiting  its  freedom  of  action 


On  Our  Security  Relations 
Brazilians  are  agreed  that  whatever  oppor- 
tunities and  obstacles  confront  ihem.  they 
must  set  their  own  priorities  for  Brazil's  role 
in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  rapidly 
chang.ng  world  where  competition  for  power 
is  intense,  our  relations  with  Brazil  are  Im- 
portant to  us.  The  Commissioii  recognizes 
that  relations  between  military  establish- 
ments are  an  Important  aspect  of  relations 
between  nations.  The  United  States  should 
be  ready  to  share  with  Brazil  our  views  on 
security  Issues,  both  global  and  hemispheric, 
and  to  facilitate  contacts  among  mllltary 
professional.?  of  both  countries. 

U.S  strategic  interests  in  the  hemisphere 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  are  be.n  served 
by  a  Brazil  that  is  economlcallv  and  politi- 
cally strong,  confident,  and  able  to  pursue 
Us  independent  course  In  the  world  com- 
munity—a  Brazil  that  values  frlendlv  warm 
relations  with  the  United  States  as  we  do 
With  Brazil.  We  should  not  presume  that 
B.-azil  automatically  shares  our  security  In- 
terests, the  global  interests  of  a  superpower 
The  Commission  believes  that  a  special  se- 
curity relationship,  one  that  might  appear 
to  single  out  Brazil  as  our  surrogate  in  the 
hemisphere,  or  encourage  it  to  project  force 
beyond  Its  own  borders,  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  at  this  time.* 

The  DI.MENS10NS  of  Our  Economic  Relations 
U.S.  economic  relations  with  Brazil  are  In- 
tense. The  United  States  is  Brazil's  larges' 
single,  national  market,  largest  supplier 
largest  source  of  bank  finance,  and  largest 
foreign  Investor.  Despite  Brazils  deliberate 
efforu  to  diversify  lis  economic  partnerships 
the   ties   between   our   two  nations  In   com- 

•See  "Members'  Comments." 


merce,  banking  and  business  continue  wrong 
and  grow  m  absolute  terms  each  year 

Thus  the  United  Sia-^es  cannot  ignore 
Brazi.  s  p.-esent  economic  difnculties  Enerxv 
deficient  Brazils  growth  since  1974  has  been 
made  pos.-,;oIe  by  drawing  heavllv  on  exter- 
nil  savings  Brazil  now  has  a  foreign  debt 
o:  over  *S5  billion  a  record  among  develop- 
ing couniries  A  growing  sha.'e  of  its  expor. 
ea.-nings  are  used  to  pay  for  oil  Imports  At 
the  same  time,  mo.-e  o:  its  internal  resources 
must  oe  di.'ected  f.'om  other  investments 
to  deve.oping  oil  substitutes  and  stimulating 
the  agricultural  sector  Simultaneous  with 
these  expanded  demands  for  resources,  a  vir- 
tual consensu.-  has  emerged  among  Brazil- 
ians for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  eronomir  growth,  especlallv  to 
meet   the   pressi.ng   need.-   o.'   the  poorest 

■  •■  ..-  Ill  our  own  nationai  interest  that 
Bra/i.  6uc.-eed  in  meeting  these  challenges 
Ai  siaKe  are  not  only  private  profits  but 
more  importantly,  a  productive  and  mutual- 
.y  satisfying  bilateral  relationship,  and  our 
ijpes  for  a  cooperative,  expandmg  global 
economy 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  no  nation 
can  develop  another  and  that  the  predomi- 
nant effort  tc  meet  B.-azll  s  contemporary 
economic  challenge-  must  be  Brazilian  The 
Commission  ais<,  recognizes  that  the  United 
Slates  alone  cannot  greatlv  alter  the  inter- 
national environment  tc  enhance  Brazil's 
prospects.  But  together  with  the  other  indus- 
trial and  developing  countries,  there  are  a 
number  of  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
tills  end 

ACCESS   TO   EXTERNAL   SAVINGS 

In  the  first  Instance,  we  cannot  allow 
Brazil's  financial  difficulties  to  go  unan- 
swered Its  debt  service  ratio  has  long  chal- 
.engea  conventional  standards  of  commercial 
bank  risk,  though  it  has  show-n  recent  im- 
provement The  Commission  recognizes  that 
Bra?i.  has  used  external  savings  to  aid  its 
development  bu'  lis  growth  has  not  been  de- 
pendent primarily  on  the  use  of  foreign  cap- 
■  tal.  It  has  hac  a  high  domestic  savings 
ra.e  Which,  although  it  has  weighed  heavl^ 
on  the  poor  in  Brazil,  has  allowed  It  Invari- 
ably to  finance  close  to  90  percent  of  its  in- 
vestment needs  from  domestic  sources  But 
foreign  capital  has  been  Important  recently 
and  could  be  crucial  in  the  months  and 
vears  ahead  Today  uneasiness  within  the 
piivate  International  banking  svslem  which 
has  borne  much  of  the  burden  of  recycling 
petrodollars  and  now  finds  Itself  heavllv 
exposed  in  countries  like  Brazil,  could  Jeop- 
^^J;^^,  Brazils    continued   access   to   forel^ 

n«I?'°."!''  "'^  '^°  '^"^  ^S'^°''''  "-^^  ^ff^t*  Of 
past  Internal  miscalculations  or  the  con- 
cerns of  many  Brazilians  about  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  we  a.-e  persuaded  that  Brakl'B 
present  economic  difficulties  stem  in  major 
Rr^,.,  ^^^"'^^l    circumstances    bevond 

Brazil  s  control  Therefore  solutions  muit  be 
sought  not  only  in  more  effective  internal 
economic  policy,  but  also  In  more  reliable 
long-term  external  financing  that  will  give 
fr'Z  """'^'^  '°  restructt^  ils  econfmv 
demands."""  "'''^'  '°''"  ""''  "^"^^  ^"^ 

A  major  new  program  of  bilateral  official 
concessional  aid  is  not  the  answer    Nor^ 

finan^LT^  '''^'  ''''  P"'"^^  Intematlo^ 
financial  system,  responsive  as  it  has  been 
I"    the    past.    can.    under    existing  clrctS 

Braz^r't'f'*''  ''\''''  '""^^  responflbllitv  If 
Brazil  s  foreseeable  capital  requirements' are 

^rn!,  "  ''''°"^'~'  ™"tinued  resort  to  eT 
ternal  resources,  tne  Commission  sees  a  need 
to    strengthen    public    international    fin^ 

S  ates^Tea^'T  ^'  "^^^  ^  ^°-^f"'  ^-'^ 
States  leadership  role  to  that  end  Specifi- 
cally, we  recommend  opecin- 

Support    for   expanding    the   participation 
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of  the  World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary  Fiind   111  petrodollar  recycling; 

Involvemeiu  in  assuring  that  these  Insti- 
tutions and  other  development  ba:ilts  pay 
special  heed  to  social  objectives  and  basic 
human  needs  In  designing  and  implement- 
ing stabilization  and  longer-term  programs, 
and 

Congressional  appropriations  to  meet  our 
present  commitments  to  the  development 
banks  and  recognition  of  the  need  for  ex- 
panded capital  for  these  Institutions. 

TRAOS 

Trade  is  another  important  side  of  the 
US  -Brazilian  economic  relationship  Trade 
and  capital  flows  are  the  means  to  expanded 
growth  In  a  global  economy,  and  today 
Brazil  must  export  to  meet  Its  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

The  Commission  Is  acutely  aware  of  grow- 
ing protectionist  sentiments  In  the  United 
States  There  Is  a  real  danger  that  develop- 
ing countries  seeking  to  expand  their  ex- 
ports will  be  seen  In  this  country  as  a  special 
source  of  competitive  pressure.  In  fact,  com- 
pared to  Europe  and  Japan,  they  account  for 
a  small  proportion  of  our  Imports  of  Indus- 
trial products,  and  US  trade  surpluses  with 
many  of  them  have  eased  our  own  petroleum 
deficit. 

Our  domestic  economic  ailments — slow 
growth,  low  rates  of  capital  formation,  high 
unemployment,  lagging  productivity  In- 
creases, Inflation — cannot  be  cured  by  rais- 
ing import  barriers.  This  only  encouragei 
others  to  do  likewise  and  leads  to  mutual 
losses  rather  than  shared  benefits.  Clearly, 
during  the  1980s,  the  United  States  must 
pursue  a  comprehensive  policy  of  economic 
renewal  Without  more  rapid  and  secure 
growth  li>  our  economy,  pressures  for  Import 
restrictions  could  become  Irresistible  The 
Commission  believes  that  Increased  markei 
restraints  would  exact  a  high  price  In  our 
relations  with  Brazil  and  with  other  devel- 
oping countries  The  United  States.  Europe 
and  Japan  share  an  obligation  to  promote 
an  International  economic  environment  that 
encourages  growth  — Internal  and  external 
for  both  Industrialized  and  Industrializing 
countries.  A  new  GATT  safeguard  code  that 
does  not  dl.scrlmltiate  against  developing 
countries  and  that  .sets  limits  to  protection 
would  be  a  first  step  In  that  direction 

It  Is  equally  essential,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Brazil  pursue  world  markets  for  Its 
products  within  the  recognized  rules  of  In- 
ternational commerce  Brazil  has  liberalized 
Ita  trade  policies  In  recent  months  Future 
export  subsidies  and  the  dumping  of  goods 
abroad  l>eIow  the  cost  of  production  at  home, 
however,  could  inspire  retaliation  In  this 
country.  This  Is  an  Important  consideration 
for  Brazilian  policymakers,  of  course,  but  the 
United  States  can  al.so  help  create  a  world 
environment  that  reduces  the  Incentives  for 
Brazil  to  produce  and  export  at  the  expense 
of  others  Thus 

To  assure  that  potential  bilateral  trade 
conflicts  are  averted  where  possible,  the 
Commission  believes  a  continuing  consulta- 
tive process  Is  essential,  and 

Within  the  rules  of  fair  trade,  we  urge 
continuation  of  the  post-war  policy  of  lib- 
eral trade  relations  that  has  been  so  Impor- 
tant In  Western  economic  expansion 

The  costs  to  us  of  making  Brazil's  struggle 
for  growth  and  equity  more  difficult  would 
be  high  Beyond  Impairing  the  long-term 
US.  Interest  In  a  healthy  bilateral  relation- 
ship, such  a  short-sighted  policy  would,  pre- 
cisely because  of  Brazils  visible  role  In  the 
world  economics  system,  lead  to  conflict 
among  the  principal  Industrial  countries  and 
to  deterioration  of  relations  with  the  devel- 
oping world  generally.* 

On  ENracT 
We  add  a  further  urgent  word  on  energy. 


•See  "Members"  Commenu." 


since  It  Is  Brazil's  economic  Achilles'  heel 
Today  over  half  of  every  Brazilian  export 
dollar  must  be  used  to  pay  for  petroleum 
imports.  Brazils  petroleum  bill  Is  splraling 
In  spite  of  monumental — and  successful — 
efforts  to  reduce  consumption  and  to  find 
substitutes  for  oil.  Beyond  the  domestic 
strains,  dependence  on  Imported  petroleum 
has  reduced  the  flexibility  of  Brazilian  for- 
eign policy  United  States  economic  and  for- 
eign policies  have  also  suffered  serious  dis- 
locations as  a  result  of  the  oil  price  hikes  As 
the  hemisphere's  two  largest  petroleum  Im- 
porters. Brazil  and  the  United  States  share 
an  elemental  Interest  In  finding  answers  to 
the  present  world  energy  crisis  Yet.  the  en- 
ergy crisis  to  date,  rather  than  contributing 
to  a  sense  of  our  common  future,  has  been 
in  some  respects  divisive.  In  particular,  seri- 
ous friction  arose  when  the  United  States 
perceived  Brazil's  desire  to  pursue  the  tech- 
nology, economies  and  prestige  associated 
with  the  full  nuclear  cycle  as  a  precedent 
seriously  damaging  to  the  global  eflort  to 
contain  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives. Fortunately,  this  conflict.  In  which 
principle  and  high  policy  were  engaged  on 
both  sides,  eased,  and  a  fundamental  misun- 
derstanding was  averted  With  the  relaxing 
of  the  US  stance,  and  further  exanilnatlon 
In  Brazil  of  the  role  of  nuclear  power  In  Its 
energy  balance,  the  Commission  believes 
that  cooperation  along  the  energy  spectrum 
Is  possible    It  Is  certainly  desirable 

Brazil  now  supplies  80  percent  of  Its  elec- 
tricity needs  from  Its  vast  hydroelectric  po- 
tential and  Is  emphasizing  fuel  alcohol.  In 
which  It  has  an  extraordinary  technological 
base,  for  Its  automobiles  These  facts  remind 
us  of  the  Importance  of  applying  all  avail- 
able sources  of  technology  to  the  current 
world  energy  crisis,  and  of  coordinating  our 
national  energy  policies  toward  the  common 
goal  of  reducing  reliance  on  oil. 

The  United  States  baa  been  slow  In  devls- 
l;ig  a  d<  mestic  strategy  for  reducing  Import 
dependence  The  crucial  missing  link  In  our 
own  energy  policy  is  the  absence  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  developing  alternatives 
to  petroleum  We  must  not  continue  In  de- 
fault of  our  International  responsibilities 
We  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  our 
own.  Brazil's  and  the  world's  economic  future 
than  to  lend  our  full  support  and  Influence 
to  the  development  of  complementary  do- 
mestic and  International  solutions  to  the 
energy  supply  problem 

Therefore,  the  CommLsslon 

Urges  that  the  United  States  seek  ways  to 
chinncl  our  technological.  Irstltutlonal  and 
financial  capabilities  Into  developing  Inter- 
national mechanisms  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis; 

Recommends  strong  US  support  for  the 
proposal  for  a  new  and  separate  World  Bank 
energy  facility  No  nation  can  benefit  more 
than  Brazil  from  strengthened  International 
financial  institutions  In  the  present  crisis, 
and 

Urges  direct  cooperation  with  Brazil  In  Its 
efforts  to  find  and  exploit  substitutes  for 
petroleum.  Coal,  shale  oil.  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, long-dtstance  transmission  technology. 
blomasB.  solar  and  nuclear  energy  substitutes 
must  be  explored. 

Thb  Ties  or  Imncdaci:  and  Ctjltttrk 
We  now  turn  from  the  more  tangible  ele- 
ments of  our  relationship  to  what  ultimately 
may  be  more  significant — the  ways  our  two 
nations  perceive  each  other  For  thie  moment, 
that  aspect  of  our  relationship  Is  weak  We 
each  know  something  about  the  other,  but 
not  enough,  and  not  always  correctly  The 
Commission  lielleves  that  over  the  long  run. 
the  harmony  of  our  relationship  will  rest  on 
our  cultural  linkages,  and  these  should  be 
nurtured. 

Many  channels  are  available  for  expanding 
awareness  of  Brazil  In  this  country  and  for 
Improving  understanding  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  Brazil.  They  Include 


Eliminating  bureaucratic  rigidities  In  ex- 
change-of-people  programs  conducted  by  the 
United  States  International  Communication 
Agency   (USICA); 

Restoring  funding  for  the  "Pulbrlght "  aca- 
demic exchage  programs  to  1960  levels  in  real 
terms: 

EUicouraglng  the  US  private  sector  to 
sponsor  programs,  like  llie  Rhodes  Scholar 
program,  to  send  talented  U.S.  students  to 
Brazil    and    bring   Brazilian   students  here; 

Establishing  an  arts  fellowship  program 
similar  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
-Arts  program  with  Japan  and  the  Unked 
Kingdom,  and 

Encouraging  USICA  to  take  the  leadership 
In  bringing  a  major  festival  of  Brazilian 
culture  to  the  United  States  In  exercise  of 
Its  "other  mandate  "  to  educate  US.  citizens 
about  other  nations. 

The  Commission  particularly  laments  the 
poor  state  of  Portuguese  language  Instruc- 
tion In  the  United  States  Federal  leverage 
and  funds  should  be  applied  to  raise  the  low 
levels  of  US  competence  In  Portugue.se  Spe- 
cial seminars  for  "less  commonly  taught 
languages  "  and  assistance  to  high  schools 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  language  Instruc- 
tion can  be  tried.  Moreover,  US.  universities 
should  start  treating  Portuguese  language 
Instruction  as  more  than  a  stepchild  of  their 
Spanish  departments. 

Finally.  Congress  should  waive  the  0  S 
visa  demanded  of  Brazilian  tourists  without 
delay,  thereby  eliminating  one  of  the  factors 
that  presently  Inhibits  travel  between  our 
two  countries  Such  action  would  surely  In- 
\lte  relief  from  Brazil's  visa  requirement  for 
U  S  citizens 

The  Dimension  or  Onx  Pwvate  Tees 
Most  of  our  report  thus  far  has  related  to 
the  arena  of  official  contacts  between  gov- 
ernments But  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  relationship  between  our  two  countries 
Also  sign  meant  are  the  ties  between  people, 
firms  and  Institutions— contacts  that  offer 
dally  opportunities  to  enhance  US  -Brazilian 
relations  Indeed,  given  the  marked  decline 
In  the  official  programs  that  link  us.  the 
private  sector  becomes  an  Important  base 
on  which  future  relations  can  be  built 

THE    Bl-SINESS  SECTOR 

TTie  most  extensive  and  Intensive  US 
contacts  In  Brazil  are  those  of  US  busi- 
nesses operating  there  Our  firms  have  In- 
vested large  sums  In  Brazil,  more  than  In 
any  other  developing  country  They  have 
done  so  In  response  to  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  the  Brazilian  market  Most  have  tried 
to  be  good  citizens  of  Brazil,  engaging  In 
philanthropy,  contributing  to  scholarships 
for  Brazilians,  and  promoting  Brazil  with 
their  home  offices.  In  short,  they  have  been 
active  partners  In  Brazil's  development, 
adapting  to  Its  changing  needs  and  Indus- 
trialization policies  and  contributing  to  Its 
growth  Both  countries  have  profited  from 
the  partnership 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  Brazilian  en- 
vironment for  foreign  Investment,  as  favor- 
able as  most  countries,  can  be  Improved, 
and  that  Brazil  could  take  fuller  develop- 
ment advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  In- 
ternational private  sector  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  persuaded  that  private  U  S  Industrial 
and  banking  firms  can  also  do  more  In  their 
own  relations  In  Brazil    We  urge  them  to 

Ma"<e  a  greater  effort  to  reach  out  for  s 
deeper  u'lderstandlng  of  Brazil's  own  na- 
tional   Identity   and   culture,   and 

Vigorously  encourage  Indigenous  train- 
ing, technology  development  and  research 
In  their  offices  and  plant-s  in  Brazil. 

THE    transfer    OF    PRIVATE    TECHNOLOCT 

Market  circumstances,  not  governments, 
dominate  corporate  decisions  to  Invest  and 
to  transfer  technology  abroad  The  relation- 
ship between  U.S    transnational  firms  and 
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Brazil  has  been  and  will  be  an  esentlally  pri- 
vate one  As  Brazil  seeks  to  develop  Us  in- 
digenous technological  capabilities,  differ- 
ences win  inevitably  occur  with  Us  transna- 
tional partners  Both  U  S  and  Brazilian  firms 
should  recojnize  the  vital  role  of  ncA-  lerh- 
nology.  US  and  Brazilian  to  Brazil's  fu- 
ture. They  should  take  the  initiative  in 
Identifying  opportunities  for  trade  Involving 
techno. ogy  and  for  expanding  Brazils  own 
technology  base 

PRIVATE    INSTrrUTIONAL   RELATIONS 

The  numerous  ways  in  which  our  private. 
professional,  educational  and  philanthropic 
Institutions  could  play  a  role  in  Brazil's  de- 
velopment are  impressive  Our  reservoir  of 
talent  in  health  care,  medicine,  science,  edu- 
cation, ocean  technology,  agriculture,  trade 
union  organization,  the  media,  the  arts  and 
sports  is  barely  tapped  This  talent  could 
offer  tremendous  assistance  to  Brazil's  own 
efforts  to  enhance  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
Its  citizens 

The  Commission  urges  greater  efforts  by 
US  private  Institutions  to  work  with  Brazil 
•In  these  areas  of  common  concern. 

MANAGING   THE   RELATIONSHIP   FOR   THE   FtJTORE 

The  preceding  sections  established  that  the 
Issues  foreseeable  In  the  US -Brazilian  re- 
lationship present  formidable  challenges. 
Given  the  complexity  and  dynamism  of  our 
interactions  and  the  volatile  global  environ- 
ment of  the  1980s,  uiLseen  situations  of 
friction  and  opportunities  for  cooperation 
will  surely  arise. 

Brazil's  future  does  not  lie  solely  In  Its 
relationship  with  us  It  has  and  will  have  an 
active  foreign  policy  of  Its  own  and  wide- 
ranging  ties  with  other  nations  in  the  Third 
World.  Africa  and  the  Amazon  Basin.  Its 
trade  and  diplomacy  will  intensify  with  Mex- 
ico. Venezuela.  Argentina,  the  Andean  Pact, 
and  perhaps  more  gradually,  with  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  Its  economic  interests  In  the 
socialist  countries  will  continue  to  expand. 
In  turn,  Brazil  may  find  that  Its  growing 
banking  and  commercial  links  to  Western 
Kurope  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Us  own  in- 
creased International  prestige  and  weight. 
Will  perhaps  suggest  some  form  of  association 
with  developed-world  economic  institutions. 

For  all  'cliese  reasons,  our  own  relations 
with  Brazil  will  have  many  dimensions  In 
the  years  ahead.  The  Commission  Is  con- 
vinced that  continuous,  frank  corLsultatlons 
are  the  key  to  effective  management  of  those 
relations.  We  have  considered  the  consulta- 
tive mechanism  established  in  1976,  But  thus 
far  we  find  that  the  .scope,  intensity  and  vigor 
of  consultations  have  not  been  adequate  for 
today's  multlfaceted  relationship.  Future 
consultations  should 

Address  all  aspects  of  official  relations— 
bilateral,  regional  and  global; 

Be  designed  and  conducted  to  anticipate 
and  forestall  problems,  not  Just  to  deal  with 
Issues  already  arisen,  and 

Explore  possibilities  for  International  co- 
operation on  matters  of  multinational  con- 
cern, such  as  nuclear  proliferation  and  arms 
control  policies. 

In  simple  terms,  we  recommend  consulta- 
tions that  would  assure  that  both  countries 
understand  one  another's  positions  and  con- 
cerns at  all  times.  They  should  embrace  the 
full  range  of  relations.  They  should  address 
broad  strategic  questions  as  well  as  more 
concrete,  immediate  issues  like  energy  and 
(rade.  They  should  deal  with  the  bilateral 
and  the  multilateral  a.spects  of  these 
questions. 

conclusion 

Dnlted  States-Brazilian  relations  must,  of 
course,  be  seen  within  the  broader  context 
Of  relations  in  the  Western  Heml.'^phcre  and 
in  the  world  The  need  to  nurture  our  tics 
with  Brazil  does  not  Imply  that  we  are  less 


concerned  with  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere. 

However,  we  believe  Brazil  Is  important  to 
the  United  Stales  on  its  own  terms.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  Stales  has  a  great  stake  in 
Bra?,;rs  future  successes  As  It  moves  toward 
more  open  politics  and  participation  Brazil 
has  been  struck  by  a  world  economic  and 
financial  .siorm  It  is  important  for  the 
United  States  that  Brazil  weather  that  storm. 

The  Commi.ssion  believes  this  is  so  because 
»e  share  a  common  view  of  the  future  It  is 
a  vision  of  a  community  of  nations,  at  peace 
with  one  another,  each  committed  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  lives  of  Us  citizens  and 
of  a  world  system  In  which  the  sums  are 
positive  and  the  benefits  of  growth  are  in- 
rrea-slngly  equitably  distributed  Brazil  will 
play  an  important  role  in  this  world  system. 
Our  country  can  contribute  to  making  that 
role  positive  and  meaningful  It  is  In  our 
certain  Interest  to  do  so, 

members'  comments 

I  am  confident  that  virtually  all  my  col- 
leagues recognize  the  desirability  of  support 
for  the  struggle  wiihin  Brazil  to  expand  and 
institutionalize  the  political  opening. 
Friends  and  enemies  of  the  open  .society  are 
struggling  to  sliape  the  future  in  Brazil"  The 
same  stru^tgle  goes  on  m  every  country,  in- 
cluding our  own  Tlie  importani  question  is 
whether,  within  Brazil,  the  advocates  or  op- 
ponents of  authentic  democracy  will  emerge 
victorious.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  open 
societies  are  intrinsically  more  humane,  as 
well  as  more  emcient,  cannot  help  but  sym- 
pathize passionately  with  our  many  counter- 
parts in  Brazil  -  i7om  J.  Parer;  also  endors- 
ing Thomas  E  Skidmore.) 

The  ComniLssion's  recommendation  that 
the  United  States  continue  a  unilateral 
"policy  of  liberal  trade  rcpiilaiions"  vis-a- 
vls  Brazil  is  inappropriate.  While  the  United 
States  has  iraditionally  enjoyed  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Brazil,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  suggest  that  this  relationship  will  con- 
tinue. This  Report  vividly  portrays  the 
mounting  pressure  which  foreign  debt  places 
on  Brazil's  finances  In  concert  with  Us  bur- 
geoning industrial  capacity.  Brazils  recent 
aggressive  moves  into  new  product  lines  for 
export  is  not  surprising  The  implication  is 
clear.  In  the  ensuing  decade.  Brazil  will  at- 
tempt to  vastly  expand  us  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Our  trade  relationship  with  Brazil  has 
multilateral  implications  Brazil  is  viewed 
by  many  emerging  nations  as  a  model  for 
development  Our  choice  is  to  approach  trade 
with  Brazil  pragmatically  or  sutler  continu- 
ing economic  dislocations  as  developing  na- 
tions come  on  stream. 

The  U.S.  economy  cannot  absorb  unre- 
stricted imports  and  maintain  employment 
at  current  levels.  Within  this  context,  the 
Commission  correctly  perceives  growing  po- 
litical pressure  for  a  rational  policy  of 
fair  trade,  the  central  feature  of  which  would 
be  negotiated  Import  quotas  allocated  on  a 
global  basis  in  those  sectors  where  import 
penetration  has  significantly  dimlnLshed 
domestic  employment. 

This  approach  links  import  increments  to 
the  ability  of  the  US  economy  to  absorb 
them.  It  avoids  the  massive  disruptions  in 
domestic  markets  which  result  from  corre- 
sponding fluctuations  in  output  from  the  ex- 
porting countries  Negotiated  import  quotes 
allow  Brazil  to  know  the  potential  size  of  its 
U.S.  market  In  advance  and  plan  accordingly. 
Moreover,  allocation  on  a  global  basis  pre- 
vents the  rapid  shift  of  Brazils  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  to  other  nations  where  produc- 
tion costs  arc  even  lower  Consequently,  a 
rational  policy  of  fair  trade  can  protect 
job  opportunities  in  exporting  as  well  as 
importing  nations. 

In  the  absence  of  a  rational  policy  of  fair 
trade,  the  political  climate  in  the'  United 
States  presents  the  decided  potential  for  pro- 


tectionist backlash  which  would  have  severe 
repercussions  in  the  broader  arena  of  U.S  - 
Brazilian  relations 

1  he  Commission's  call  for  ■  h  new  GATT 
safeguard  code  that  does  not  set  limits 

to  protection  ■  conflicts  with  the  compelling 
need  for  a  rational  policy  of  fair  trade  and 
IS,   therefore,   untenable  —  i  Sol   L    Chaikin.) 

I  arn  concerned  that  in  the  Commission's 
proper  concern  for  the  bigger,  longer  picture 
we  have  forgone  mention  of  more  immediate 
bilateral  issues  and  opportunities  Urgent 
threats  to  Brazil's  econo.mic  and  political  fu- 
ture directly  atlect  our  national  interests  We 
must  look  for  specific  opportunities  to  pro- 
mote our  bilateral  relations 

Our  formal  military  cooperation  was  dis- 
rupted at  the  beginning  of  this  admini.stra- 
tion  Be  It  to  export  US  military  equipment, 
to  coordinate  defense  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
or  to  retain  the  traditional  strong  relations 
betwe?n  our  nations  militaries  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  US,  national  interest  to  renegotiate 
and  reestablish  closer  military  relations 
within  the  terms  of  our  original  treaty 
obligations. 

The  energy  field  offers  enormous  oppor- 
tunities for  bilateral  cooperation  As  the  two 
largest  consumers  and  markets  for  imported 
petroleum  in  the  New  World,  our  bargaining 
power  should  be  e:iha:-.ced  by  unity  We  share 
a  common  interest  i.n  developing  alternative 
energy  technologies,  be  they  nuclear,  gasohol. 
solar  or  other  Such  bilateral  collaboration 
should,  of  course,  be  open  to  others  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contribute  seriously. 

Principles  of  trade  are  multinational,  but 
trade  itself  Is  bilateral  We  are  Brazil's  largest 
market  and  our  exports  to  Brazil  have  earned 
uis  a  trade  surplus  m  the  past  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  rising  protectionism  threaten- 
ing the  relationship,  we  should  express  more 
than  general  concern  Market  agreements  as- 
suring controlled  access  to  the  vital  U  S  mar- 
ket have  been  succe.ssfully  negotiated  with 
Japan,  Such  bilateral  discussions  with  Brazil 
might  be  politically  acceptable  and  advan- 
tageous to  both  countries 

We  ought  not  limit  our  concerns  on  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  financial  issues  to  the 
hope  that  international  financial  institutions 
will  resolve  Brazils  balance  of  payments 
crisis  Current  level  of  debt  owed  our  banks. 
our  level  of  foreign  investment  m  Brazil  and 
our  exports  are  too  great  and  ton  much  at 
risk.  In  addition,  the  strategic  political  dam- 
age that  would  occur  If  Brazil  were  to  lose 
the  current  gamble  extends  to  many  other 
Third  World  ccuniries  Tt\e  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  refinanc- 
ing Brazil's  bank  and  trade  debt 

President-elect  Reagan  has  made  it  clear 
he  wishes  to  relate  directly  with  those  coun- 
tries considered  "our  friends  "  Surely  Brazil 
has  met  that  test  over  the  years  There  is  a 
i.ew  opportunity  to  enrich  our  relationship 
with  specific  measure  now, —  (Rodman  C 
Rockefeller.) 

With  regard  to  defense  matters,  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve, essential  that  we  not  thrust  Brazil 
away  from  us  as  Just  another,  larger.  Third 
World  country  Brazil  is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity and  we  are  equally  so  to  theirs  and  some 
recognition  should  be  given  to  this  Inescap- 
able fact. 

The  world  Is  not  yet  a  safe  place  and  we 
should  se^k  some  sort  of  mutually  acceptable 
security  arrangements  with  Brazil  and  .Argen- 
tina The  Cuban  adventures  In  Africa  as  So- 
viet surrogates  are  of  vital  concern  to  them 
and  to  us. 

We  simply  cannot  ignore  the  past  close  al- 
liance between  Brazil  and  ourselves  We  must 
find  a  way  to  brine  it  up  to  date. — (Vernon 
A   Walters  (LTG.  USA  (Ret  1  ) .« 
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am  particularlv  piru.f.!  N)  tiote  the  OUt- 
standiiiK'  rernrd  •>'.  >-r.:c,-  of  the  Partn- 
ers Home  Adniin.-r  r.ii  ,11.  FinHA'  to  the 
leople  and  comaimiUics  of  rural  Amer- 
K  .1  The  recent  upturn  m  nonmetro- 
[Hi.aaii  ;  opulation  has  been  accompa- 
nuil  tj'.  siKiiificaiit  demands  for  rural 
capital  to  ix-rmit  the  growth  in  economy 
and  jobs  that  is  needed  m  the  American 
countryside.  The  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams of  Farmers  Home  have  greatly 
contributed  toward  filling  this  pressing 
need  for  capital  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  rural  America. 

During  the  1970s,  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  Farmers  Home  lending  in- 
creased prmrmously.  Loans  and  grants 
in  all  iTiiKrams  totaled  $2.4  billion  in 
fi. .  il  .'  ir  iy70.  When  the  Carter  admin- 
isir.i  .  .1.  look  office,  this  figure  had  al- 
r.  a  : .  town  to  $7  billion.  Over  the  past 
111!  (  ongress  and  the  administration 
hi.r  .i.tmued  to  place  increased  re- 
si  .  :  !  ifies  and  programs  upon  PmHA. 
1  .'.I-  t.  .r..  enacted  Energy  Security 
A.  •  .;  :  Til  'hrust  the  agency  into  the 
forefront  of  meeting  the  Nation's  energy 
needs,  and  other  bills  have  placed  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  agency  to  assist 
rural  families,  farms,  and  busmesses  im- 
pacted by  natural  disasters.  As  a  result, 
Farmers  Home  loans  and  grants  are  ex- 
pt-cted  to  reach  an  alltime  record  of  $15 
bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
hais  met  its  increased  program  responsi- 
bility in  a  competent  and  responsible 
way.  However,  this  growth  has  placed  a 
.severe  burden  on  the  agency,  because 
there  have  been  no  significant  increases 
in  staffing  to  administer  this  program 
growth.  When  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes and  a  new  administration  taJces 
office  next  montli.  I  would  hope  that  a 
major  priority  would  be  to  secure  ade- 
quate staffing  for  FmHA  Such  action  is 
essential.  ber'»use  without  these  steps.  I 
fear  the  efficient  functioning  of  their 
programs,  and  their  ability  to  help  the 
people  of  rural  America,  will  be  threat- 
ened. 

A  frank  analysis  of  recent  contribu- 
tions made  by  FmHA  toward  alleviating 
the  rural  investment  capital  shortage, 
along  with  some  of  the  problems  cur- 
rently faced  by  the  agency,  are  con- 
tained in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  an- 
nual U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  out- 
look conference  by  James  E.  Thornton. 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  agency. 

I  ask  that  this  informative  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  speech  follows,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  graplis  which  are  not  repro- 
ducible in  the  Record 

Review  a.vd  OvrLooK     Farmers  Home 

AOMlNISrRATKiN     LENDING 

(By  James  E   Thornton) 
Througlioiit      Its      45-year      hl.story.      the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  played  an 
increasingly   Important  role  In  meeting  the 
credit  needs  of  rural  America. 

The  number  of  PmHA  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, the  scope  of  those  programs,  the 
agency's  annual  loan  volume,  and  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  loans  outstanding  all  have 
grown. 

PmHAs  role  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
tliat   of   a    lender   of    last    resort     providing 


financing  to  borrowers  unable  to  get  all  or 
part  of  the  credit  they  need  from  other 
lenders  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 

The  agency's  growth  attests  to  the  need  for 
this  supplemental  credit.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  need  will  be  as  great  or  greater  In  the 
years  aheid  as  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

But  while  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  need 
for  FmHA's  programs  will  continue  to  grow, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about  FmHA's  abil- 
ity to  serve  Its  borrowers  and  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  government 

The  size  of  the  agencv'.s  field  force  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  In  loan  volume 
and  loans  outstanding  The  ability  of  PmHAs 
National  Finance  Office  m  St  Louis  to  pro- 
vide service  to  borrowers  and  staff  has  not 
developed  as  It  should  have 

This  has  led  to  unconscionable  delays  In 
dis'iur^'lng  funds  for  loans  which  have  been 
approved  It  has  meant  that  the  agency's  field 
staff  has  not  been  provided  the  timely  In- 
formitlon  it  needs  to  properly  supervise  bor- 
rowers—supervLslon  which  is  essential  for 
the.se  borrowers  to  surceed  and  to  protect  the 
government's  Interest  In  Its  collateral 

The  result  has  been  ati  alarming  Increase 
in  loan  delinquencies  and  expected  Increases 
in  foreclosures  Unless  the  conditions  that 
have  led  to  these  situations  are  corrected,  we 
foresee  .serious  future  con.sequenees  for  our 
progranLs  and  for  the  economics  of  rural 
areas 


TABLE 


-fmHA  LOANS  AND  GRANTS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1980 


Numb«r 

ol loans 

or 
(rants 

Amount 

Fjimet  proirtm: 

Firm  opeiatinf  loam        

37.?ll 

{874.  829. 000 

Farm  ownefstiip  loini 

1?.  97? 

954. 052,  080 

Rvcitalion  \o»m  (mrtividujl)^ 

?6 

2.  276.  000 

f  merf»ncv  loan? 

M.394 

2.  266. 890.  320 

Ftonomic  emerMncy  loam 

44.887 

2.185.483.140 

r.iajinj  asvxialion  loam 

3 

4  245  one 

Soil  and  walet  loam  (in(li»ir)ual) 

?.eo? 

54,  635  900 

Itnialinn  and  dtainaje  lojnj 

6 

483.800 

Indian   trib«   land   acquisition 

loam 

3 

6.380.000 

Fafmer  pio|r»mi,  loUl 

147.  104 

6.  349, 275. 240 

Ruial  houtint  prociatnf . 

LoA  modfrattf  income  housing 

loan? 

104.224 

2,  825.  740.  950 

CuarantMd  atwve-modcratein. 

comt  housini  loam 

597 

18,  865.  830 

V»rv-lo«r  income  tppait  teanj    . 

7.  S70 

21, 923, 910 

V«ry  low-income  repair  irants 

8.589 

23, 999, 990 

Rural  tenia!  hou?in  J  loam 

1.539 

881,  336.  140 

Rural  assistance  piogiams 

Rental     housmj     (19.617 

units) 

389,  845,  950 

labor  housini  (383  unitJ) 

3.  144,  050 

Farm  labor  iMusinj  loans 

196 

24.  576,  970 

farm  labor  liousinj  jtanli...   . 

2i 

22,  279, 100 

Site  loans 

11 

1,  251,  390 

Sell  help  housing  itanis 

48 

6. 198.  ;40 

Rural  tiousini  supervisory  as- 

sistance (rants 

19 

1.500.000 

Housini  proirants,  loUI. 

122, 818 

4.220.6e3.020 

Community  pro|tams 

Water  and  waste  disposal  loans 

l.«M 

699, 999,  700 

Water  and  waste  disposal  (rants 

I.  on 

298,  734,  300 

Development  grants  other  than 

FmHA 

343 

55, 638,  470 

Community  lacilily  loans 

674 

240,  000.  000 

Industrial  development  grants 

196 

9,968,610 

Watershed  and  Hood  prevention 

loans 

10 

9.  893,  000 

Resource  conservation  and  de- 

velopment loans     .     

8 

1,  818.  700 

Rural    developmeni    pUnnini 

(ranl5(ADA) 

184 

6.000,000 

Community  pro(rams.  total.. 

4.251 

1.  322. 052. 780 

Business  and  industrial  loans 

1.160 

1.073.7SS.920 

FmHA  ptoiram  totals: 

"■ 

Loans. 

264, 918 

12,  148.  418,  750 

Grants  (FmHA) 

10,  072 

761.670,740 

Other  than  FmHA  grants 

343 

55. 638.  470 

Total,  FmHA  profram 

275.333 

12.965,757.960 

Near-Record  Lending  In  Fiscal  Year  1980 

The  year  Just  past,  fiscal  year  1980  was  a 
near-record  year  for  FmHA.  As  Table  I  shows 
the  agency  made  loans  and  grants  totaling 
nearly  $13  billion  to  more  than  275.000 
recipients 

The  FY  1980  total  was  next  to  an  all-time 
high  The  rerord  was  set  in  fiscal  year  1979 
when  FmHA  made  nearly  295,000  loans  anci 
grants  for  a  total  of  nearly  $14  7  billion. 

Congress  has  not  yet  approved  the  FmHA 

budget  for  fiscal  year  1981   The  appropriation 

bill   approved    by    the   House   proildes   for  a 

total  $12  2  billion  In  FmHA  loans  and  grant* 

for   the   current   fiscal   year     iSee  Table  II 1 

Table  11.  FmHA  budget  approved  by 

House — Fiscal  year  19S1 

I  In  billions) 

Farm  loans ^g  7 

Rural  hou.slng  loans  and  grants 45 

Rural  development  loans  and  grants...     1.9 


Total 


12.2 


That  total  does  not  Include  a  recently  re- 
vised estimate  for  FmHA  emergency  disaster 
loans  lor  the  current  ft.scal  year  Nor  does  it 
include  euimates  f;)r  t«o  new  FmHA  pro- 
grams: emergency  disaster  loans  for  actual 
losses  from  natural  disasters  to  t)orrowers 
able  to  get  credit  elsewhere  and  loans  for 
facilities  producing  non-petroleum  fuel 
which  FmHA  will  make  under  the  Energy 
Security  Act  Adding  these  estimates  to  the 
total  in  the  House  bill  brings  the  grand 
total  lor  fiscal  year  1981  to  approximately  $15 
billion — a  new  all-time  record 
Share  of  Total  Farm  Debt  Increases: 
One  indicator  of  PmHAs  role  as  a  supple- 
mental lender  Is  Us  share  of  total  outstand- 
ing US    farm  debt 

The  FmHA  share  Is  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  of  all  lenders  But  It  has  lncrea.sed 
stexdlly  in  recent  years  If  our  projections  f.ir 
:eiding  to  farmers  In  fiscal  vear  1981  are 
borne  out.  it  will  continue  to  increase. 

Ac-ordlng  to  estimates  by  the  U  s  Depart- 
tlcs  of  Agricultures  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics Ser»lce.  FmHA  wil]  hold  $'20  4  billion  In 
farm  loans  on  January  I.  1981  11  5  percent 
of  llie  total  of  $177  7  billion  ESS  estimates 
will  be  outstandlne  on  that  date 

Its  share  of  the  total  outstanding  January 
1.  1980  was  9  9  percent  — $15  6  billion  of  a 
total  of  $157  3  billion  Oi  January  1,  1979, 
FmHA  held  7  3  percent  of  the  total  — $9  9  bil- 
lion out  of  $136.1  billion 

PmHAs  share  of  estimated  total  farm  real 
estate  debt  outstanding  on  January  1,  1981 
ranks  behind  those  of  other  Institutional 
lenders  and  individuals  and  others 

The  agency  will  hold  an  estimated  8  7  per- 
cent—$83  billion— of  the  $95  4  bilhon  ESS 
estimates  will  be  outstanding  on  January  1 
1981  FmHA  held  8  0  percent— $6  6  billion— of 
the  $82  1  billion  outstanding  January  I,  1980 
PmHA  ranks  after  Institutional  lenders  and 
merchants  and  dealers  who  provide  flnancinK 
for  buvers  In  Its  share  of  total  non-real  estate 
farm  debt. 

The  ESS  estimates  PmHAs  share  of  total 
non-real  estate  farm  debt  outstanding  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  will  be  14  7  percent— $12  1  billion 
out  of  $82  3  billion  That  compares  to  119 
percent  of  the  total  on  January  1.  1980 — $9.0 
billion  of  $75  2  billion. 

Growth  In  Past  Pour  Years: 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  growth 
has  been  particularly  evident  during  the  past 
four  years  Its  all-time.  45-yeBr  total  volume 
of  loans  and  grants  is  approxlmatelv  $86 
billion.  Loans  and  grants  totaling  more  than 
half  of  that— $45  billion  were  made  In  fi.sral 
years  1977  through  1980 

During  that  period.  FmHA  becrame  a  major 
force  In  rural  development  lendlne.  Its  non- 
farm  rural  development  loans  and  grants— 
for  housing,  essential  community  facilities. 
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and  business  and  Industry — accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  a^'Piu-y's  total  loan  and 
grant  volume  In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

FniHA  has  bepun  numerous  new  programs, 
and  made  numerous  significant  changes  In 
existing  programs,  during  the  past  four  years. 
These  Include: 

Limited  resources  farm  loans:  These  are 
made  to  family  farmers  and  ranchers  who  not 
only  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere  but  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  normal  Interest  on  FmH.A 
farm  loans  They  Include  farm  ovinership 
loans,  for  up  to  40  years,  and  operating  loans 
for  up  to  seven  years.  The  current  interest 
rate  Is  5  percent.  More  than  22,000  of  these 
loans  have  been  made  for  about  $1  billion 
Limited  resource  borrowers  "graduate"  to 
higher  interest  rates  when  their  situations 
improve. 

Economic  emergency  loans:  Congress 
created  this  program  In  1978  to  provide  loans 
to  farmers  caught  in  a  credit  crunch  caused 
by  tight  credit  conditions,  high  production 
costa.  and  or  low  prices. 

EE  Loans  originally  were  made  for  re- 
financing debts,  operating  expenses,  and  far.ii 
real  estate  Regulations  adopted  by  FmHA 
earlier  this  year  severely  restrict  their  use  for 
refinancing 

Targeting  loans:  A  policy  of  earmarking 
loan  funds  fcr  borrowers  who  need  the  loans 
most  Twenty-five  percent  of  farm  loan  funds 
are  targeted  for  limited  resource  borrowers 
Twenty-five  percent  of  funds  for  subsidized 
single  family  housing  loan  funds  are  targeted 
for  families  with  less  than  half  of  the  median 
community  income.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  number  of  single-family  housing  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1980  were  subsidized.  Communities 
of  less  than  5,500  population  are  given  pri- 
ority for  community  facility  loans. 

Expanded  business  and  Industrial  loan 
program:  Loan  guarantees  under  this  pro- 
gram were  expanded  from  $350  million  to  $1 
billion  per  fiscal  year,  but  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  reduced  $750  million  and  to  1500  million 
m  all  likelihood  in  1982. 

New  Grant  programs:  PmHA  began  making 
rural  development  planning  grants  to  district 
development  commissions,  and  administering 
a  program  of  grants  to  prepare  for  develop- 
ment of  housing  and  utility  systems  In  com- 
munities where  coal  and  uranium  mining  has 
oeen  expanded 

Rural  rental  assistance:  Funds  were  made 
available  for  an  existing  program  to  supple- 
ment rent  paid  by  tenants  to  operators  of 
rural  rental  housing  for  senior  citizens  and 
other  low-income  people. 

Populatlor.  Increase  for  community  facility 
loans  and  grants:  Towns  of  up  to  20,000  now 
are  eligible  for  loans  and  grants  for  com- 
munity facilities  other  than  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  The  celling  for  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  loans  and  grants  remains  at 
10.000. 

Home  weatherizatlon  loans:  Loans  for  im- 
proving rural  homes  to  resist  weather,  billed 
to  owners  through  rural  electric  cooperatives 
0.'  other  utility  systems. 

Limited  foreclosure  policy  for  farm  loans: 
FmHA  will  not  foreclose  on  a  delinquent 
farm  borrower  affected  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  or  her  control  but  with  a  reason- 
able change  of  success  The  agency  will  fore- 
close only  as  a  last  resort,  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernments Interest. 

Higher  farm  loan  ceilings,  other  changes: 
Farm  loan  ceilings  per  borrower  were  raised 
from  the  unrealistically  low  levels  of  $60,000 
for  operating  loans  and  $100,000  for  farm 
ownership  loans  to  the  present  levels  for  In- 
sured loans  of  $100,000  for  operating  loans 
and  $200,000  for  ownership  loans:  and  for 
guaranteed  loans.  $200,000  for  operating 
loans  and  $300,000  for  ownership  loans 

Farm  loans  to  family  p-irtnershlps  and 
cooperations,  formerly  prohibited,  now  are 
permitted.  The  Interest  rate  for  farm  loans 
WHS  lnrrea.sed  to  a  formula  rate  ba-sed  on  the 


cost  of  money  to  the  governmeni,  p!u.s  up 
to  1  percent,  for  borrowers  able  to  a.*Tord 
that  rate. 

Small-scale  hydroelectric  loans:  PmHA  has 
approved  loans  to  add  to  ai^d  rea^^tivate 
se.e.i  small  hydroelectric  plants  and  for  an 
engineering  study  at   small   dam  sites 

Economic  E.iicrgcncy  Loan  Program  Ex- 
tended: 

Congress  this  year  extended  the  Economic 
Emergency  loan  pro^'ra-ii  to  September  30. 
Ij81.  It  originally  had  been  scheduled  to 
expire  May  15,  19„0.  An  additional  $2  billion 
was  provided  for  the  program,  the  original 
?'4  biUioi:  had  been  used 

FmHA  loaned  $1  15  billion  of  the  addi- 
tional i2  billion  by  the  end  of  ftscal  year 
1980.  The  agency  will  have  an  estimated 
$1.3  to  $1-4  billion  for  EE  loans  this  fiscal 
year  if  it  Is  permitted  to  re-leiid  principal 
that  lias  been  collected.  Otherwise  i;  will 
have  $850  million  for  EE  loans 

T\\e  law  mandated  a  study  of  EE  borrowers 
to  determine  if  the  program  had  met  its 
objectives  and  if  it  should  be  extended 
beyond  the  current  expiration  date  FYnH.^ 
has  completed  this  study  and  will  report  its 
findings  soon. 

Another  law  placed  ceilings  on  PmHA 
emergency  disaster  loans  and  provided  for 
phasing  out  such  loans  for  purposes  of  major 
changes  In  farming  operatlonE  and  annual 
production  expenses 

Loans  for  actual  losses  from  natural  dis- 
asters are  limited  to  the  amount  of  loss  or 
$500.000 — whichever  Is  less  Loans  for  major 
changes  and  annual  production  expenses 
were  limited  to  SI  5  million  per  borrovser  for 
fiscal  year  1980  They're  limited  to  $1  million 
per  borrower  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $500,OC0  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  will  be  eliminated  after 
t.scal  year  1982 

Takeover  of  .SBA  Farm  Lending: 
Congress  this  year  granted  FmHA  author- 
ity to  make  loans  that  previously  had  been 
made  by  tlie  Small  Business  .Administration 
to  farmers  who  suffer  losses  from  nattiral 
disasters. 

This  change  virtually  takes  .SB.A  out  of  the 
farm  loan  business — a  business  SBA  had  not 
wanted  to  be  in  SBA  .said  its  staff  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  needed  to  make 
and  service  farm  loans,  and  that  FmH.^  was 
better  equipped  to  handle  that  lob 

The  new  authority  rppresents  a  major 
change  for  FmH.A,  since  SBA  made,  and 
FmHA  now  will  make,  loans  to  farme.'-s  who 
are  able  to  get  credit  from  commercial  or  co- 
operative lenders  or  other  sources  FmHA 
previously  has  made  loans  only  to  borrowers 
unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere  That  require- 
ment remains  in  effect  for  all  other  FmH.A 
loan  programs. 

Credit-worthy  borrowers  will  face  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  the  new  FmHA  loans. 
They'll  be  made  only  in  designated  areas  lilt 
by  natural  disasters  for  actual  los.ses  cau.sed 
by  these  disasters — not  for  annual  produc- 
tion expenses  or  major  changes  in  operations. 
The  loans  will  be  limited  to  S500.000  or 
the  actual  amount  of  loss — whichever  is 
less — per  borrower  They'll  carry  a  cost-of- 
mcney  interest  rate  They'll  be  for  losses 
from  disasters  occuring  on  or  after  July  3, 
1980.  the  day  after  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Act  of  1980,  which  gave  FmHA 
this  authority,  became  law 

FmHA  etsimates  the  new  loans  to  credit- 
worthy borrowers  will  add  $400  million  to 
its  emergency  disaster  loan  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1980 

Synthetic  Fuel  Loans: 

FmHA  has  begun  financing  plants  which 
will  produce  non-petroleum  fuel  Its  an 
Important  new  area  of  lending  for  the 
agency — a  program  designed  to  help  reduce 
the  nation's  dependence  on  Imported 
pi'troleum 

The  loans  will  b<>  made  under  Title  11  of 
the  Energy  Security  .Act  of   1980,  also  called 


the  Biomass  EneiSJT  and  Aleohol  Fuels  Act 
of    1980     The    act  aaBigBS  Wpumlblllty   for 

financing  plants  producing  synthetic  fuel  to 
USD.\  and  the  US.  Department  ol  Energy. 
DOE  will  finance  plants  capable  of  produc- 
ing 15  million  or  more  gallons  of  fuel  alcohol 
per  year,  FmHA,  those  which  will  produce 
:ewer  than  15  million  gallons. 

FniH.A  will  make  Insured  loans  of  $:  mil- 
lion or  less  per  project  for  smali-scaie  plar.i,s. 
These  will  be  mainly  on  farms  and  will  be 
capable  of  producing  up  to  300.000  to  500,000 
gallons  of  luel  alcohol  or  the  equivalent  per 
year,  FmHA  will  guarantee  loans  for  mier- 
mediaie-scale  plants  'Ahich  will  produce  up 
to  15  million  gallons  per  year 

Most  of  the  plants  we  finance  will  iLse  corn 
as  a  feedstock,  but  some  'aUI  use  other  crops- 
Most  will  produce  fuel  alcohol  but  some  will 
produce  methane,  wood  pellets,  or  other 
lorms  of  biomass  !uel 

Insured  biomass  loans  will  be  at  the  for- 
mula, cost-of-money  interest  rale  Guaran- 
teed loans  will  be  at  rates  negotiated  by  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  Loans  will  be  for  up  to 
30  years  or  for  the  expected  useful  life  of 
the  facility — whichever  is  less 

Loans  submitted  under  this  program  can- 
not be  for  more  than  90  percent  o!  coiistruc- 
tion  costs  and  then  PmHA  will  only  be  able 
to  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount   ol   such  loans 

FmHA  will  make  or  guarantee  loans  only 
for  construction,  acquisition,  or  conversion 
of  plants — not  for  working  capital  'We  will 
give  priority  to  applications  for  plants  which 
will  use  non-petroleum  fuel  for  primary  heat 
II)   the  production   process 

Congress  has  allocated  $525  million  for 
PmHA  biomass  loans  in  tLscal  years  1981  and 
1982  FmH.A  expects  to  make  about  170  to 
200  insured  loans  for  about  $150  million,  and 
to  guarantee  25  to  30  loans  for  about  $385 
million 

The  geographic  and  population  restric- 
tions that  apply  to  other  FmHA  programs 
do  not  apply  to  Its  biomass  loans 

Before  the  new  biomass  loan  pri>pram  went 
into  effect.  PmHA  guaranteed  29  loans  total- 
ing $377.8  million  for  plants  producing'  fiei 
alcohol  under  its  Business  and  Industrial 
Loan  Program 

Plants  financed  under  the  B<*cl  program 
will  produce  an  estimated  264  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  alcohol  per  year  Those  financed 
under  the  new  program  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce an  estimated  260  million  gallons  of 
fuel  alcohol  or  the  equivalent  per  year  The 
total — 524  million  gallons — is  more  than  the 
national  goal  of  production  of  500  million 
gallons  of  fuel  alcohol  by  the  end  of  1981 
and  more  than  half  of  the  goal  of  920  million 
gallons  or  the  equivalent  by  the  end  of  1982 
Most  of  the  plants  are  expected  to  use 
corn  as  a  feedstock  If  all  used  corn  they 
would  use  about  225  million  bushels  per 
vear 

Farmers  Home  also  will  finance  on-farm 
production  of  synthetic  fuel  under  its  farm 
loan  programs  Plants  financed  under  these 
programs  will  be  extremelv  small-scale  since 
the  loans  will  be  subject  to  the  normal  loan 
ceilings  The  volume  of  these  loans  may  be 
about  $10  million  for  the  fiscal  rear 
Record  Emergency  Disa-ster  Loan  'Volume 
The  FmH.A  o^itlook  for  Fiscal  Year  198: 
includes  a  record  volume  of  disaster  emer- 
gencv  loan?  Ba.sed  on  a  survey  of  state 
FmH.A  offices  conducted  late  this  summer,  we 
estimate  these  loans  co'.i'.d  total  $5  1  billion 
this  fiscal  year. 

If  this  estimate  holds  dl.sas'er  emercencv 
loans  will  be  bv  far  the  main  trpe  of  PmHA 
lending  this  fiscal  year  and  the  main  reason 
total  loan  volume  will  be  at  a  record  hteh 
The  estimated  $5  1  billion  is  more  than  twice 
the  $2  27  billion  volume  of  disaster  emercer.- 
rv  l.->ans  in  fiscal   1980 

This     year's     widespread     and     prolonged 
drought  is  the  main  reason  for  the  expected 
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hUKP  volume  of  piriprKency  dlsa-ster  loans  At 
the  start  of  this  tlscal  year  on  Octotjer  1. 
nearly  half  of  the  nations  counties.  1.416 
counties  In  33  states,  had  been  designated 
emergency  disaster  areas  due  to  drought 
alone. 

Most  of  the  nearly  54.000  disaster  emer- 
gency loans  FmHA  made  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  due  to  drought  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  full  extent  of  loss 
wasn't  evident  at  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  Thus,  a  number  of  eligible  farmers  In 
those  arrays  applied  for  loans  after  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year,  or  have  yet  to  apply 

Economic  emergency  loans  volume  will  be 
down  this  fiscal  year,  since  the  funds  avail- 
able for  these  loans  will  be  less  than  the 
»2  2  billion  used  for  45.000  EE  loans  In  fiscal 
1980 

We  expect  that  the  dollar  volume  of  reg- 
ular farm  loans  this  fiscal  year  will  be  about 
the  same  as  In  tlscal  1980.  The  number  of 
loans  may  be  down  as  much  as  10  percent, 
sln<»  continued  inflation  means  bigger  loans 
Sharp  Increases  recently  In  the  liquidity  of 
many  riiral  hanks  should  help  reduce  oper- 
ating loan  demands  this  next  year  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  directed  toward  FmHA 
Less  Ability  to  Serve  Farmers:  Lack  of 
funds  Is  among  the  reasons  FmHA  will  be 
less  able  than  before  to  meet  farmers'  credit 
needs  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  The  other 
reasons  lack  of  personnel  and  Inordinate 
delays  In  disbursing  funds  after  loans  are 
approved  due  largely  to  required  quarterly 
apportionments  of  appropriated  funds 

Some  states  have  backlogs  of  applications 
that  far  exceed  the  funds  they  will  have 
available  for  non -emergency  farm  loans  this 
fiscal  year.  Farmers  have  complained,  with 
Justification,  about  waiting  a  year  or  more 
for  funds  after  their  FmHA  loans  are 
approved. 

Among  other  things,  FmHA  will  be  less 
able  to  refinance  farmers  who  need  to  re- 
structure their  debts  In  order  to  stay  In 
business  While  refinancing  was  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  EE  program  when  It 
was  begun.  FmHA  adopted  regulations  se- 
verely restricting  the  use  of  EE  loans  for 
refinancing  early  this  year  due  to  abuses  of 
the  program  and  the  ne?d  to  make  funds 
stretch  to  the  end  of  fiscal   1981 

EM.  FO.  and  OL  loans  still  may  bo  used 
for  refinancing.  But  their  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  limited  by  ceilings  on  the  loans,  which 
may  be  less  than  a  farmer  needs  to  stay  In 
business. 

More  foreclosures  may  be  the  result.  FmHA 
will  stick  to  Us  policy  of  foreclosing  only  as 
a  last  resort  But  private  lenders  may  fore- 
close on  Ijorrowers  who  FmHA  Is  unable  to 
help 

Personnel.  Computer  Capacity  Lag: 
PmHA's   field   staff   has   grown  at   a   much 
slower  rate  than  Its  loan  volume  and  loan.i 
outstanding    The  gap   becomes  wider  every 
year. 

Graph  I  shows  the  drop  In  FmHA  staff 
years  relative  to  annual  loan  volume  and 
total  amount  of  loans  outstanding  Graph 
IX  compares  FmHA's  celling  for  permanent 
full-time  employees  with  their  workload:  the 
number  of  loans  made  and  serviced  That 
permanent  full-time  celling  now  Is  less  than 
9.000;  temporary  and  part-time  employees 
bring  the  total  to  about  12.000 

Graph  III  shows  the  growth  In  number  of 
borrowers  with  loans  outstanding,  now  I  35 
million.  Graph  VI  compares  annual  percent- 
age changes  In  total  number  of  t)orrowers  and 
number  with  delinquent  loans. 

Graph  V  shows  numbers  of  delinquent  bor- 
rowers In  PmHA's  major  programs  on  March 
31.  1977  through  1980  Graph  VI  shows  the 
growth  In  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
delinquent  loans. 

The  Increasing  number  of  delinquent  t)or- 
rowers  Is  shown  on  Graph  VII  Graph  VIII 
show  nimiber  of  borrowers  and  amounts  de- 


linquent by  length  of  delinquency  Graph 
IX  portrays  the  growth  In  average  sizes  of 
outstanding  and  delinquent  emergency  and 
single  family  housing  loans. 

Temporary  Employees,  County  Commit- 
tees: 

FmHA  has  hired  or  will  hire  1,228  tempo- 
rary employees  this  fall  to  help  county 
FmHA  offices  process  applications  for  dis- 
aster emergency  loans  and  service  existing 
loans. 

The  agency  hopes  to  use  county  FmHA 
committees  to  review  delinquent  and  prob- 
lem loans  and  help  problem  borrowers  de- 
velop realistic  farm  plans  We  also  hope  to 
raise  the  pay  of  county  FmHA  committee 
members  from  the  present  tl2  a  day  plus 
travel  to  the  level  of  members  of  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  committee  members  $39  a  day  plus 
travel 

It's  anticipated  that  county  FmHA  com- 
mittee members  will  work  mainly  with  dis- 
aster emergency  loan  borrowers  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  plans  to  provide  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  additional  staff  for  other 
FmHA  farm  loan  programs  and  for  the 
growing  number  of  non -farm  rural  develop- 
me  It  programs 

The  ability  of  PmHA's  St.  Louis  Finance 
Office  to  provide  service  to  the  field  is  bad 
and  is  growing  worse. 

This  office  process»s  all  disbursements  and 
collections  of  money  handled  by  the  agency. 
It  also  maintnlns  all  borrower  accounts  and 
is  responsible  for  the  generation  of  all  finan- 
cial management  reports  needed  by  both 
field  offices  and  national  headquarters.  Its 
automated  accounting  system  and  the  com- 
puter hardware  housing  it  Is  over  10  years 
old  and  is  grossly  Incdequate  to  handle  the 
growth  and  complexity  of  agency  needs  to- 
day— to  say  nothing  of  tomorrow's  needs. 

Failure  to  resolve  these  problems  In  the 
immediate  future  may  force  FmHA  to  shut 
down  entirely  or  to  reduce  lis  operations  to 
minimal  levels. 

Guaranteed  Loan  Changes: 
When  FmHA  gained  the  authority  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  to  guar- 
antee loans  by  commercial  and  cooperative 
lenders.  It  was  expected  that  the  use  of  guar- 
anteed loans  would  grow  rapidly,  possibly 
eclipsing  PmHA's  own  Insured  loan  programs. 
This  didn't  happen,  except  for  the  Busi- 
ness and  Industrial  loan  program,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  guaranteed  loans. 
FmHA  guarantees  farm  and  housing  loans, 
but  guaranteed  loans  account  for  extremely 
small  proportions  of  those  programs. 

FmHA  su.spended  guaranteeing  EE  and 
EM  loans  early  this  year  We  resumed  guar- 
anteeing EE  loans  this  month,  and  hope 
to  resume  guaranteeing  EM  loans  soon,  with 
changes  that  should  make  guaranteed  EM 
loans  more  attractive  to  lenders 

The  law  limits  the  interest  rate  ch.arged 
borrowers  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere  for 
puaranteed  disaster  emergency  loans  for  ac- 
tual losses  to  5  percent  FmHA  had  paid 
lenders  who  make  these  loans  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  5  per- 
cent and  the  government's  cost  of  money. 
The  subsidy  in  the  future  may  be  slightly 
larger:  the  dltlerence  between  5  percent  and 
a  rate  agreed  on  by  borrower  and  lender  but 
not  more  than  the  lenders  rate  to  his  best 
farm  borrowers. 

For  guaranteed  emergency  loans  to  bor- 
rowers able  to  get  credit  elsewhere,  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  lenders  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  the 
cost-of-money  rate  and  the  lender's  best  rate 
to  his  best  farm  customers. 

FmHA  now  has  authority  to  guarantee 
disaster  emergency  loan.-,  with  variable  inter- 
est rates,  and  can  make  and  guarantee  llne- 
of-credlt  enurgency  loans. 

Secondary  market: 

Lenders   have  complained   about   the  lack 
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parts  of  farm  loans,  in  contrast  to  B.vi  loans 
*-!?**. ''."_^"-^'.  ^  ''^'"'•''    secondary   market    At 


least    four    stute.s    now 


provide    a   secondary 


market  for  guaranteed  farm  loans 

They  do  this  by  Issuing  tux -exempt  bonds 
and  using  the  proceeds  t,,  buy  the  guar- 
anteed portions  of  guaranteed  farm  loans 
Since  these  agricultural  development  bondi 
carry  favorable  Interest  rates,  lenders  can 
make  guaranteed  loans  at  favorable  Interest 
rates 

The  growing  use  of  tax-exempt  bond  pro- 
ceeds for  such  purposes  is  currently  under 
review  by  both  OMB  and  by  the  Dcpartmen- 
of  Treasury   at   the  request   of  FmHA 

Bankers  and  others  have  proposed  over  the 
years  that  the  total  amounts  specified  for 
guaranteed  loan  programs  be  counted  as  re- 
serves against  losses  rather  than  ceilings 
They  have  argued  that  such  a  plan  Is  practi- 
cal since  losses  In  guaranteed  loan  programs 
have  been  almost  nil. 

There  is  Interest  in  such  a  proposal  in  the 
current  "lame  duck  "  session  of  Congress 
Under  this  plan,  a  3  to  1  leverage  ratio 
would  be  applied  to  guaranteed  loans  under 
the  Energy  Security  Act  Only  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  each  loan  would  count  against 
total  lending  under  the  program  Such  an 
amendment  already  has  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  Ls  expected  to  survive  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  soon. 

Rural    Development  Credit   System: 

While  these  changes  may  help,  they  won't 
solve  the  basl:  problem  meeting  the  grow- 
ing demand  FYnHA  faces  as  the  main  govern- 
ment source  of  credit  for  farming  and  rural 
development 

One  of  the  Innovative  proposals  for  meet- 
ing this  demand  Is  for  the  creation  of  a  rural 
development  credit  system  A  Presidential 
riu-al  development  study  commission  which 
reported  Its  findings  In  1970  called  for  set- 
ting up  such   a  system 

The  original  Senate  version  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (although  not  the 
final  act  I  would  have  established,  among 
other  things,  a  new  nonfarm  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  and  Investment  System  mod- 
eled generally  on  the  successful  experience 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  with  the  initial 
capitalization  provided  by  Federal  Funds. 
and  repayment  over  time  achieved  through 
equity  participation  of  borrowers  and  banks 

What  should  be  appreciated  about  that 
proposal  was  the  recognition  that  the  emerg- 
ing capital  needs  of  rural  communities  and 
businesses  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
through  any  single  F>pderal  agency  It  Is  un- 
likely that  American  agriculture  would  be 
where  It  Is  today  had  not  the  Farm  Credit 
System  been  established  early  In  the  1930s. 
Most  of  rural  America  consists  of  small 
towns,  with  small  banks  in  them  that  have 
only  limited  reserves  This  lack  of  Investment 
power  by  rural  banks  and  lack  of  venture 
capital  Inhibits  the  ability  of  rtoral  areas  to 
share  equltablv  in  the  Nation's  growth  and 
development.  Additionally,  many  small  com- 
munities cannot  respond  quickly  either  to 
decline  or  growth  because  they  do  not  have 
the  tax  base  or  do  not  need  enough  money 
to  Issue  bonds  large  enough  for  money  mar- 
ket competition. 

Federal  programs  designed  to  help  alleviate 
many  of  the  rural  conditions  cited  above 
have  grown  tremendously  But  oi.ly  a  tev 
are  designed  to  reach  out  Into  rural  regions 
effectively  This  Is  why  the  role  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  expanded  so 
dramatically  Into  the  fields  of  rural  housing, 
community  development  and  economic  stim- 
ulation The  FmHA.  with  its  network  of 
State,  substate  and  county  offices;  direct 
lending  and  grant  activities:  and  its  highly 
decentralized  decisionmaking  system,  can 
only  expect  more,  not  less,  pressure  to  expand 
Its  activities  within  the  rural  areas 
The  crucial  question,  however.  Is  how  real- 
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Istlc  It  is  to  expect  FmHA  to  continue  to  ab- 
sorb or  assume  the  role  as  principal  develop- 
ment agency  In  rural  areas  Ihe  possioie 
dichotomy  of  missions  that  the  agency  mny 
be  faced  with  must  be  examined,  namely  its 
historical  position  of  serving  as  lender-t)l- 
iast-resort.  as  opposed  to  an  expanding  mis- 
sion of  supporting  general  community  and 
economic  development  within  rural  regions 
Are  these  two  goals  compatible  or  conflict- 
ing? 

I  believe  that  by  definition,  development 
demands  a  strategic  view  beyond  merely 
making  annual  commitments  of  money  One 
way  by  which  large  amounts  of  development 
'•apltai  might  be  made  available  In  rural 
areas  In  the  future  Is  Ihrotigh  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  similar  to  but  totally  separate  from 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Such  a  system  could 
respond  to  emerging  rural  development  capi- 
tal needs  and  head  off  possible  conflicts  in 
mission  orientation  within  FmHA  Such  a 
system  also  would  be  free  of  the  red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  constraints  normally  Im- 
posed on  federal  agencies,  such  as  personnel 
ceilings  and  salary  limitations 

The  system  would  Involve  an  Initial  capital 
investment  by  the  federal  government, 
phased  in  over  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
for  example.  10  years  All  of  this  capital 
would  eventually  be  paid  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  borrower  equity  Investment  In  the 
system.  The  system  would  be  authorized  to 
sell  Its  own  securities  in  the  central  money 
markets  on  the  basis  of  a  prescribed  leverag- 
ing of  Its  equity  capital  Borrowers  would  be 
required  to  purchase  equity  In  the  system 
based  on  a  small  percentage  of  their  loan 
amount.  Loans  would  actually  be  made  to 
borrowers  either  through  participating  com- 
mercial banks  or  the  system's  own  offices 

Millions  of  Americans  and  their  families 
are  now  moving  back  to  small  towns  and 
medium-sized  cities  throughout  the  rural 
areas  of  the  nation — a  significant  reversal  oi 
the  demographic  trends  of  the  nineteen  thir- 
ties through  the  sixties  These  demographic 
changes,  combined  with  other  factors  in- 
fluencing the  supply  and  demand  of  capital 
in  rural  areas,  suggest  that  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  private  financial  sector  should 
rethink  th^lr  tradiLloiml  roles  to  help  meet 
the  capital  needs  of  rtiral  areas  in  the  fu- 
ture.* 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  COOPER- 
ATIVES   A  PROMISING  INNOVATION 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  96th 
Congress  soon  will  ad.iourn.  During  this 
Congress.  Members  in  Ihi.s  Chamber- 
Democrat  and  Repubhran  grappled 
with  one  transportation  prob'cm  aftrr 
another.  These  problems  know  no  ideo- 
logical boundaries,  for  tran.'^portation 
issues  belle  Folitical  parti.san.ship. 

Unfortunately,  the  96th  Congress 
record  of  dealuiR  with  transportation 
problems  is.  at  best,  one  of  mixed  suc- 
cess. Too  often,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  reacting  rather  than  act- 
ing on  serious  transportat'on  matters. 
The  bankruptcies  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Rock  Island  Railroads  are  but  two  prom- 
inent examples. 

Mr.  President,  the  biggest  question 
Tiark  confronting  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural nroducers  and  shippers  today  i.s 
the  availability  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Although  transportation  problems 
have  plagued  farmers  for  decades,  our 
agricultural  transrortation  network  has 
experienced  a  precipitous  decline  in  re- 
cent years  Tlie  bankruptcy  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  Railroads,  the  de- 


terioration of  roads  and  bridges,  bottle- 
necks on  the  inland  waterways  and  con- 
gestion at  the  port  facilities  all  have 
combined  to  produce  a  transportation 
system  that  is  Increasingly  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  Today, 
at  the  very  moment  in  our  Nation  s  his- 
tory when  we  must  sell  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  abroad  to  bolster  a  sagging  indus- 
trial economy,  our  country's  ability  To 
move  massive  harvests  from  the  heart- 
land to  seaports  is  seriously  strained. 

The  importance  of  revitalizing  our  ag- 
ricultural transportation  network  can- 
not be  overestimated.  As  a  national, 
bipartisan  task  force  on  rural  transporta- 
tion recently  stated : 

Transportation  Is  the  lifeblood  of  com- 

merce In  agriculture  it  Is  vital,  both  t>e- 
cause  of  the  geographic  dispersion  of  farm- 
ing, and  because  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  become  essential  to  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

Unless  we  move  forward  now  to  re- 
solve our  transportation  problems, 
American  farmers  will  be  unable  to  move 
grain  into  export  markets  at  reasonable 
costs.  Agricultural  production  will  de- 
cline, while  the  prices  consumers  pay  for 
groceries  will  increase. 

l^ist  month,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  an  innovative 
pilot  program  on  rural  and  agricultural 
transporiaiion  The  program  is  designed 
to  test  whether  rural  transportation 
services  can  be  improved  b\  forming 
transportation  cooperatives  Under 
USDA  auspices,  an  inter-agency  rural 
transportation  cooperative  task  force 
will  over.see  the  pilot  program  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  ob.)cction.  I  would  like  to 
in.sert  in  the  record  an  outline  of  steps 
involved  in  the  pilot  program  as  out- 
lined by  USDA.  The  outline  of  steps  fol- 
lows : 

OUTLINE    OF    .STEPS    INVOLVED    IN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

First.  The  task  force  will  prepare  and 
circulate  to  all  State  Governor.^  requests 
for  proposals. 

Second.  The  Suites  will  select  pro.iect.s 
to  be  proposed  The  States  will  indicate 
Die  kind  and  degree  ot  State  and  local 
.'  upport  that  seems  likely  to  be  available 
for  funding  a  project.  If  a  propo.sal  is  for 
the  purcha.se  and  rehabilitation  or  re- 
pair of  a  rail  line  approved  for  abandon- 
ment, or  expected  to  be  ajiproved.  the 
State  must  indicate  that  Federal  and  or 
State  subsidy  will  continue  .service  on 
the  line  for  up  to  36  months  to  provide 
time  for  analysis,  planning  and  imple- 
mentation. 

The  State  may  propose  a  cooperative 
demonstration  project  for  transjKirtation 
in  any  rural  area  and  the  task  force  will 
attempt  to  a.ssist  the  State  m  under- 
sumding  how  USDA  authorizations  and 
competencies  can  be  drawn  upon  in  gen- 
erating a  demonstration  of  this  type  of  a 
rural  transportation  cooperative 

Tiiird  The  task  force  will  select  up 
to  a  maximum  of  six  of  the  propo.sals 
submitted  and  m  collaboration  with  the 
spe<'ific  States,  develop  anal.vsis  and 
planning  steps  and  negotiate  budget<;  for 
the  analysis  and  planning  The  task 
force  recommends  that  S300.000  be  al- 
located for  transfer  to  the  States  in  the 
form  of  planning  grants.  The  task  force 


further  recommends  that  no  State  will 
receive  more  than  $60,000  in  Federal 
funis  for  analysis  and  planning  acti\i- 
ties. 

Fourth,  The  State  will  contract  with 
Land  Grant  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing or  other  competent  organizations  for 
analyses  and  plans  for  their  proposed 
projects.  Upon  review  of  the  findmgs  of 
the  analysis  aiid  or  plans,  a  State  may 
decide  not  to  complete  the  proposal  for 
task  force  review.  If  so.  the  State  must 
provide  full  information  about  the  na- 
ture of  findings  that  resulted  m  the  de- 
cLsion  not  to  complete  the  proposal 
apphcation. 

Fifth.  The  task  force  will  renew  the 
completed  proposal  applications  and  se- 
lect one  or  two  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses The  task  force  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  organizational  and 
financial  aspects  of  any  proposed  trans - 
lx)rtation  cooperatives. 

Sixth  The  task  force  will  monitor  im- 
plementation of  selected  plans,  and  per- 
formance of  the  project-created  service 
organizations  for  a  year  or  two  after 
organization. 

Mr  President,  this  pilot  program  holde 
great  promise  for  innovation  and  crea- 
tivity in  rebuilding  a  vital  segment  of  our 
transjwrtation  system  To  get  the  econ- 
omy back  on  track,  to  put  Americans 
back  on  track,  to  put  .Americans  back  to 
work,  to  reindustrialize  America  and  in- 
crease exports,  we  will  need  a  sound  rural 
transportation  infrastructure. 

The  cooperative  concept  has  enjoyed 
a  long  and  innovative  history  in  rural 
America  Rural  areas  have  imaginatively 
utilized  the  cooperative  concept  to  over- 
come a  hast  of  barriers — including  credit, 
supply,  energy  and  communications — en- 
demic to  the  rural  economy  and  com- 
munity. Rural  areas — characterized  as 
they  are  by  vast  distances  and  sparse 
populations — have  had  to  be  creative  in 
obtaining  vital  services. 

Like  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  es- 
tablished m  the  1930s,  rural  transporta- 
tion cooperatives  would  provide  rural 
communities  an  option  by  which  they  can 
develop  and  sustain  the  transportation 
they  require  and  are  willing  to  use  and 
pav  lor.  A  rural  transportation  coopera- 
tive would  determine  the  modes  needed 
lor  efficient  operation,  be  they  rail,  truck, 
barge,  air.  pubhc  or  commodity  trans- 
portation It  would  have  the  aihbty  to 
link  up  with  other  cooperatives,  or  pri- 
vate-.sector  transportation  operations, 
and  have  the  ootion  of  contracting  out 
the  operating  of  their  system  or  operat- 
ing it  themselves. 

Mr  President,  when  the  next  Congress 
convenes.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
very  important  demonstration  project  It 
may  not  be  the  salvation  to  our  agricul- 
tural transportation  problems  No  single 
solution  or  program  can  be  But  it  does 
offer  hope  for  grain  farmers,  elevator  op- 
erators, and  other  businessmen  who 
share  the  task  of  producing  the  commod- 
ities so  vital  to  our  economic  health 

Many  farmers,  agricultural  and  ship- 
ping groups,  and  rural  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  demonstration  project. 
They  will  be  followmg  its  development 
closely.* 
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DOROTHY   DAV 

•  Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
thf>  world  this  week  lost  a  great  citizen. 
The  ixiOT  lost  a  great  friend  All  of  us 
have  last  a  great  Inspiration. 

The  death  of  Dorothy  Day  has  left 
every  person  who  cares  about  their  fellow 
men  and  women  with  an  emptiness.  Few 
people  htive  tJie  ability  to  replace  Miss 
Days  worK.s  TriiKica'.iy.  even  fewer 
people  have  Uie  aesire  to  replace  Dorothy 
Days  work  among  the  poor,  the  infirm 
and  the  forgotten. 

•  Dorothy  Days  causes  were  not  always 
popular.  More  than  once  she  was  jeered 
and  even  shot  at  Even  her  many  accom- 
plishments were  often  overshadowed  by 
the  size  of  her  tasks  the  fed.  clothed  and 
housed  countless  thousands  of  people, 
but  there  were  always  many  more  thou- 
sands, even  milliorvs.  she  could  not  reach 

Even  so.  her  achievements,  when 
measured  one-by-one.  were  spectacular 
Her  Catholic  worker  hosplUlity  hou..es. 
soup  kitchens  and  medical  clinics  have 
spread  from  the  Bowery  of  New  York 
City  to  virtually  every  major  American 
city.  Her  *Catholic  Worker"  newspaper 
Inspired  the  million  who  have  read  it 
over  the  years  Her  love  for  her  neigh- 
bors, whoever  they  mi>!ht  be,  gave 
strength  to  others,  just  as  her  own  faith 
in  Ood  cUid  her  religion  gave  strength  to 
her. 

Some  of  her  critics  thought  ol  Dorothy 
Day  as  a  throwback  to  an  earlier  time 
when  neighbors  helped  neighbors,  not 
because  they  had  to  or  because  they  could 
receive  a  government  grant,  but  because 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  was  the 
good  thing  to  do  For  Dorothy  Day.  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Even  those  who  admired  Miss  Day 
could  not  follow  her  example  All  too 
often,  we  have  tried  to  duplicate  the  ef- 
forts of  Dorothy  Day  by  setting  up  gov- 
ernment agencies.  But  government 
agencies  cant  provide  the  love  and  car- 
ing of  Dorothy  Day  and  her  band  of 
workers 

I>)rothy  Day  was  the  essence  of  vol- 
unteerism:  A  person  who  contributed  to 
her  community  out  of  love,  duty  and 
concern.  Dorothy  Day  was  unique,  but 
all  across  our  country  there  are  millions 
of  people  trying  to  follow  lier  example. 
They  are  serving  their  conimunities  and 
providing  services  with  love  and  caring 
and  .skill  No  one  can  do  all  the  things 
that  Mlss  Day  did,  but  with  her  same 
spirit  ct  volunteensm.  we  can  accom- 
plish througli  iiunibers  what  she  did 
through  her  remarkable  ability. 

Uorcjthy  Day  showed  the  world  that  a 
volunteer  ran  accomplish  things  that  a 
government  agency  could  never  dupli- 
cate. If  the  example  of  her  life  convinces 
policymakers  of  that  fact.  Dorothy  Day 
will  have  left  a  priceless  legacy. 

I  ask  that  Colman  McCarthy's  article 
on  Dorothy  Day  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Lite  of  Exquisite  "Foolishness" 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Nrw  York  — As  though  the  poor  and  for- 
gotten don't  have  hard  enough  times,  now 
they  are  without  Dorothy  Day  She  died  last 
Saturday   in  Maryhouse.   a  Lower  East  Side 


shelter  that  she  ran  for  homeless  women 
Miss  Day  had  .spent  most  of  her  83  years  in 
the  simplest  but  rarest  form  of  humane 
service:  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  who- 
ever of  the  earths  wretched  came  to  her 
•  We  confess  to  being  fools."  she  said  once 
about  herself  and  her  -small  band  of  pacifists 
and  personallsts.  "and  we  wish  we  were  more 
so  " 

For  the  tens  of  thousands  of  anonymous 
poor  who  have  been  comforted  by  Dorothy 
Day  since  she  co-founded  The  Catholic 
Worker  In  1933.  the  foolishness  has  been 
more  than  adequate  At  her  wake  the  other 
night,  street  people  kneeled  before  her  pine- 
box  cofnn  and  wept  In  prayers  for  a  woman 
they  had  come  to  believe  was  a  saint  These 
were  the  "underprivileged.""  a  term  used 
with  mock  laughter  around  here  because 
none  of  the  poor  of  the  Lower  East  Side  re- 
members when  aocletys  privileges  were 
passed  out  in  the  first  place 

In  this  Bowery  area  of  Manhattan,  the 
conscience  of  Dorothy  Day  has  t>een  Insti- 
tutionalized In  her  Catholic  Worker  "houses 
of  hospitality  "'  But  the  establishment  of 
such  facilities — not  only  In  New  York  but  In 
about  40  other  cities — was  about  the  only 
concession  she  made  to  organizational 
mercy  In  a  half-century"s  worth  of  books, 
columns.  speeches  and  conversations. 
Dorothy  Day  argued  that  the  problem  of 
piiverly  was  Its  being  left  too  much  to  pro- 
lesHion&l  problem-solvers.  People  with  empty 
txrlUes  get  turned  Into  Profound  Questions, 
with  poverty  brokers  on  llie  hunt  for  Pro- 
found Answers  In  seminar  after  seminar 
and  report  after  report,  the  poor  are  given 
the  bum's  rush  In  the  end,  as  Miss  Day  said, 
"there  are  all  too  few  who  will  consider 
themselves  servants,  who  will  give  up  their 
lives  to  serve  others."" 

As  a  religious  person  who  prayed  dally— 
mass  and  communion,  the  Psalms,  the  ro- 
sary— Dorothy  Day  used  iier  lalth  as  a  buffer 
against  burnout  and  despair  Fittingly.  It 
will  have  to  be  taken  nn  faith  that  her  life 
of  service  made  a  difference.  She  Issued  no 
progress  reports  on  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, summoned  no  task  forces  on  how  to 
a:'hleve  greater  efficiency  on  the  dally  soup 
line  Nor  did  she  ever  run  ""follow-up  studies" 
on  whether  the  derelicts  of  the  Bowery  re- 
nounced their  drunken  and  quarrelsome 
ways  As  her  favorite  s.ilnt,  Theresa  of 
Llsleux.  taught,  results  don't  matter  to  the 
prayerful. 

On  the  subject  of  results.  Dorothy  Day  had 
a  philosophy  of  divine  patience:  "We  con- 
tinue feeding  our  neighbors  and  clothing  and 
sheltering  them,  and  the  more  we  do  It  the 
more  we  realize  that  the  most  Important 
thing  Is  to  love  There  are  several  families 
with  us.  destitute  to  an  unbelievable  extent. 
and  there,  too.  is  nothing  to  do  but  love 
What  I  mean  Is  that  there  Is  no  chance  of 
rehabilitation,  no  chance,  so  far  as  we  see. 
of  changing  them,  certainly  no  chance  of 
adjusting  them  to  this  al)omlnable  world 
about  them,  and  who  wants  them  adjusted 
anyway?"' 

That  was  from  the  June  1946  Issue  of  The 
Catl-ollc  Worker  newspaper,  a  monthly  that 
his  been  a  voice  of  pacifism  and  Justice  since 
1933  Yesterday,  as  her  body  was  carried  along 
an  Impoverished  block  to  a  Catholic  church 
for  a  requiem  mass,  the  local  destitution  was 
as  unbelievable  as  ever  The  Jobless  and 
homeless  are  so  thick  In  the  streets  that 
""Holy  Mother  City.'"  as  Miss  Day  called  It. 
makes  no  pretence  of  even  counting  them 

It  may  be  Just  as  well  Counters  pet  In 
the  way  when  there  Is  soup  to  be  made. 
Even  worse,  getting  too  close  to  the  govern- 
ment means  a  trade-off  that  Miss  Day  re- 
sisted mightily  In  both  words  and  action 
"The  state  believes  In  war.""  she  said,  "and  as 
pacifists  and  philosophical  anarchists,  we 
don't." 


Because  she  served  the  poor  for  so  long  and 
with  such  tireless  intensity.  Dorothy  Day 
had  a  national  constituency  of  remarkable 
breadth  She  was  more  than  merely  the  con- 
science of  the  left  Whether  It  was  a  young 
millionaire  named  John  F  Kennedy  who 
came  to  see  her  (in  1943)  or  one  of  the 
starving,  she  exuded  authenticity  It  was  so 
well  known  that  Dorothy  Day  lived  among 
tie  poor — shared  their  table,  stood  in  their 
lines,  endured  the  dally  insecurity — that  The 
Catholic  Worker  became  known  as  the  one 
charity  In  which  the  money  truly  did  reach 
the  poor. 

"It  Is  a  strange  vocation  to  love  the  desti- 
tute and  dissolute."  Miss  Day  wrote  a  few 
years  ago  But  It  Is  one  that  keeps  attracting 
•the  young  who  come  to  The  Catholic  Worker 
as  a  place  to  brew  the  soup  and  clean  the 
toilets,  which  Is  also  the  work  of  peace- 
makers. They  are  against  military  wars  for 
sure,  but  their  pacifism  resists  the  violence 
of  the  economic  wars  "We  refuse  to  fight 
for  a  materialistic  system  that  cripples  so 
many  of  Its  citizens."  The  Catholic  Worker 
has  been  saying  for  half  a  century. 

At  the  requiem  mass,  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  sung  Joyously  A  convlcttor  was 
shared.  Just  as  surely  as  the  Eucharist  Itself 
was  shared,  that  here  was  one  of  Christ's 
faithful — one  who  fuU-heartedly  followed 
what  she  called  "the  strange  upside-down 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  "  The  mourning  poor 
best  understood  this  life  of  exquisite  fool- 
ishness made  absolute  vpnse  • 
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FOREIGN    REI  A  I  !'  'N.S'    NEAR    EAST 

suBCOMMirn  i:  staff  reports 

ON   THE    .^  Ml  AHA   CONFUCT,   TU- 
NISIA,  AN!>    !.'^1-;,'VEL, 

•  Mr  STONL  Mi  President,  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  experiences  of  my  Senate 
career  his  been  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  The 
subcommittee  has  been  focusing  on  anal- 
yses of  numerous  issues  and  challenges 
facing  the  United  States  in  this  region 
In  July  the  committee  authorized  Barry 
Schochet  and  Graeme  Bannerman,  the 
principal  professional  staff  members 
dealing  with  this  region  to  travel  to 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan, and  Israel  in  order  to  report  to  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  on  several  of 
these  issues.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Stan  Sienkiewicz.  professional  staff 
member  of   the  minority  staff. 

This  team  produced  three  important 
staff  reports  which  I  now  a-sk  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  for  public  \iew. 
They  are  entitled,  first.  "North  Africa 
and  the  Conflict  in  the  Western  Sa- 
hara"; second,  "Tunisia  Trip  Report": 
and  third,  "United  States-Israel  Rela- 
tions: The  Need  to  Understand  and  Ad- 
dress Israels  Security  and  Economic 
Problems."  They  present  important  ques- 
tions of  policy  for  the  incoming  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  in  an  area  of 
the  world  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
the  reports  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full. 

The  reports  follows: 
tlNiTED  States-Israel  RELA-noNs:   The  Need 
To  Understand  and  Address  Israel's  Se- 
curity AND  Economic  Problems 

prologue 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  convey  the 
perceptions  and  concerns  of  a  wide  range  of 
Israeli  military,  business,  and  technical,  as 
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well  as  political,  leaders  with  present  U  S.- 
Israell  bilateral  relauons  Alter  nine  days  in 
Israel  in  July  1980.  and  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Likud  coalition,  the  Labor 
Party  opposition,  the  military,  bankers,  in- 
dusurialiBU..  academic-s.  Journalisii.  and  rep- 
resentatives of  virtually  every  sector  of 
Israeli  society,  we  came  away  with  strong 
and  clear  Impressions  of  the  reasons  why 
the  people  of  Israel  are  greatly  troubled 

They  are  troubled  by  inflation,  by  the 
failure  of  Camp  David  to  achieve  tjue  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Egypt,  and  most 
of  all  with  their  perception  of  a  drift  away 
from  America's  long-standing  commitment 
to  the  strength  and  security  of  Israel.  Their 
frustration  with  the  U.S.  Is  not  primarily 
because  of  American  differences  with  Israels 
government  or  political  Issues  but  Is  Instead 
the  perception  that  Washington  Is  reducing 
American  support  for  Israel. 

Israeli  frustration  Is  increased  by  the  be- 
lief that  Lsrael  has  made  great  security  and 
economic  sacrifices  In  order  to  obtain  the 
peace  agreement  with  Egypt  and  has  not 
received  commensurate  American  recogni- 
tion of  Its  problems  Lsrael  turned  over  the 
Slnal  oil  fields  which  It  developed  at  great 
cost  and  has  given  up  Its  strategic  depth  In 
the  Slnal.  These  actions  have  adversely  af- 
fected Israers  economy  and  security.  More- 
ever.  many  Israelis  believe  the  United  States 
Is  moving  away  from  its  traditional  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  Israel  In  exchange  for  hopes  of  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  Arab  world  and 
securing  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle  East. 
These  perceptions  have  the  real  potential 
of  undermining  our  ability  to  convince  Israel 
to  take  further  political  risks  In  solving  the 
difficult  questions  which  must  be  answered 
to  determine  the  future  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

The  problems  with  which  Israeli  society 
is  most  concerned  on  a  daily  basis  are  not 
those  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  autonomy 
process.  Rather,  they  emanate  from  a  dlffi- 
rult  economic  situation  Other  concerns  are 
related  to  the  peace  process  where  the  blos- 
som of  peace  which  sprung  forward  In  1979 
has  begun  to  wither  Growing  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  moderate  Arab 
states.  Including  the  supply  of  high  tech- 
nology military  equipment.  Joint  military 
exercises,  and  possible  use  of  facilities  di- 
minishes the  relative  strength  of  U  S  -Israeli 
relations  Substantive  dlflRcultles  whlrh  arp 
being  felt  In  the  economv  and  the  military- 
are  directly  related  to  the  Egyptian -Israeli 
peace  agreement. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  problems 
has  created  an  atmosphere  In  Israel  in  which 
United  States  policy  makers  and  implement - 
era  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  This 
feeling  Is  not  only  held  by  members  of  the 
existing  government,  but  was  widely  re- 
flected throughout  society.  While  some  pol- 
icy differences  have  certainly  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  anti  Israel  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  the  critical 
change  today  Is  that  Israelis  feel  that  Amer- 
ican concern  for  their  safety  and  security 
has  been  diminished  at  the  expense  of  set- 
tlement of  the  Palestinian  question  In  all  of 
its  aspects.  Israelis  are  greatly  concerned 
that  the  concentration  of  US  policy  on  the 
autonomy  talks  and  political  Issues  has  re- 
sulted in  the  neglect  and  pos.sible  abandon- 
ment of  Israel's  security  and  economic  via- 
bility as  a  US  policy  goal.  This  basic  con- 
cern seems  to  run  deep  throughout  all  seg- 
ments of  Israeli  society. 

I.  Israel's  strategic  and  security 
considerations 

Israel's  military  planners  are  worried 
about  American  strategic  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  Their  concern  is  manife.sted  not 
only  In  regard  to  Israels  own  defense  re- 
qulremenu  but  also  toward  the  perceived 
lack  of  American  strategic  goals  and  a  lack 


of  will  to  implement  ttiese  goals  Since  the 
1973  war,  Israelis  have  been  worried  by  the 
growth  of  a.'-m.s  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt  and  Jordan 
Now  that  the  US  is  providing  sophisticated 
advanced  American  equipment  to  countries 
which  have  engaged  in  conflict  with  Israel 
Israelis  observe  that  in  a  future  war  Israel 
would  most  probably  be  fighting  for  the 
lirst  time  against  American  equipment  and 
American  trained  personne:  Since  Israel  has 
always  relied  upon  a  qualitative  advantage 
rather  than  a  quantitative  advantage,  the 
improved  quality  of  US  arms  and  training 
in  the  hands  of  Arab  states  is  most  trouble- 
some. 

Israeli  military  planners  also  expressed 
concern  about  the  lack  of  American  win  to 
obtain  objectives  in  the  region.  The  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  was  a  shock  The  relative 
speed  of  the  revolution  and  the  lack  of 
American  resistance  to  the  political  tide 
which  brought  In  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  Is 
viewed  with  dismay.  Israels  perception  of 
the  United  States  as  a  credible  and  reliable 
ally  has  been  weakened  Tlie  United  States' 
strategic  goals  in  the  Middle  East  and 
whether  Israel  Is  being  factored  in  ihem  is 
unclear. 

Top  Israeli  military  officials  state  that  a 
major  action  which  Washington  could  take 
for  the  defense  of  Israel  is  for  the  United 
States  to  act  on  Its  own  to  defend  its  inter- 
est in  the  Middle  East.  Relying  on  unstable 
Arab  governments,  even  friendly  Arab  re- 
gimes, will  not  succeed.  To  the  Israelis,  mas- 
sive arms  shipments  to  Saudi  Arabia  are 
reminiscent  of  Iran.  Close  strategic  cooper- 
ation with  Egypt  Is  also  viewed  as  question- 
able for  American  Interests  If  Sadat  should 
fall,  then  it  is  felt  by  the  Israelis  that  US 
strategic  planning  for  the  Middle  East 
would  come  unraveled.  No  single  force  can 
be  relied  upon  to  protect  Persian  Gulf  oil 
or  the  stability  of  the  various  regimes  of  the 
region 

One  major  question  that  is  asked  by  Israeli 
strategic  planners  is:  ""With  whom  are  you 
going  to  coordinate  your  operations  In  the 
Middle  Easf""  Another  question  raised  re- 
peatedly Is  whether  U.S.  political  and  mili- 
tary policy  makers  still  view  Isr.ael  as  having 
strategic  importance  to  the  US.  They  fail  to 
see  why  they  are  excluded  from  US.  strategic 
plans  While  realizing  political  difficulties  for 
the  United  Stales  in  openly  coordinating 
■Aith  Israel,  the  Israelis  fail  to  understand 
why  we  do  not  share  strategic  thinking  at 
other  levels.  This  concern  goes  directly  to  the 
degree  of  the  United  States  commilment  to 
protect  Israels  security  To  the  contrary,  the 
sale,  training  and  speedy  delivery  of  ad- 
vanced aircraft  to  Egypt.  100  M60A3  tanks  to 
Jordan,  and  a  consistently  growing  supply 
line  to  Saudi  Arabia,  are  examples  of  why 
Israel  questions  America's  security  commit- 
ment. Israelis  remember  the  British  attitude 
in  earlier  wars  The  British  supplied  both 
sides  and  decided  to  remain  neutral  by  re- 
supplying  neither  side  This  action.  how"ever. 
affected  Israel  much  more  severely  tiian  the 
Arabs. 

Eastern  Front :  Israel  Is  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  military  capability 
of  the  "Eastern  Front"  in  which  the  Israelis 
include  Syria.  Iraq.  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Israeli  military  planners  see  the  United 
States  as  being  unconcerned  with  this 
threat.  This  lack  of  concern,  in  the  Israeli 
view,  is  manifested  by  the  continuing  sup- 
ply of  weapons  to  Jordan  and  .Saudi  Arabia 
with  no  evident  understanding  or  concern 
for  the  resulting  potential  threat  to  Israel 
Moreover,  Israeli  military  planners  are  dis- 
appointed that  strategic  coordination  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  regarding 
the  Eastern  Front  buildup  is  nonexistent 
Israelis  view  the  Eastern  Front  as  foilows: 
Syria:  The  military  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria  is  growing  closer 
because  of  the  weakness  of  Assad  s  regime.  A 


friendship  and  military  cooperation  treaty 
with  the  Soviets  :s  predicted  Soviet  training 
gees  on  at  an  escalated  rate  and  the  Syrlar. 
military  is  much  improved  as  a  result  of  les- 
sons learned  during  the  October  War  Addi- 
tionally. Syria  has  doubled  the  number  of  Its 
helicopter-borne  ttansporis,  tripled  its  air 
defense  capability,  and  it  has  increased  the 
number  of  cominando  battalions  to  20  Svria 
now  has  3100  tanks,  1600  APCs  560  aircraft, 
and  22i.K)  artillery  pieces 

Iraq:  Iraqi  military  improvements  are  of 
extreme  concern  Baghdad  has  doubled  the 
size  of  Us  armies  since  the  1973  war.  The 
Iraqis  are  now  receiving  MIG  23  s  MIG-25s. 
T~72  tanks,  and  -seir-propelled  artillery 
Moreover,  the  Iraqis  have  improved  their 
ability  to  project  expeditionary  forces 
against  Israel.  They  have  1200  tank  trans- 
porters The  Israelis  believe  they  could  face 
six  Iraqi  divisions,  including  IduO  tanks.  1400 
APCs,  550  artillery  pieces,  and  100  advanced 
aircraft  Including  MIG  25  s.  should  a  con- 
flict arise.  Iraqs  efforts  to  assume  leadership 
in  the  Arab  world  especially  on  the  issue  of 
""regaining  occupied  Arab  territory  gives 
substance  to  this  concern 

Jordan:  Jordan "s  military  reorganizatio:; 
since  the  1973  war  also  concerns  the  Israels 
Jordan  now  has  a  sophistioated  US-supplied 
I -HAWK  air  defense  system  Lack  of  air 
defense  kept  King  Hussein  out  of  the  1973 
war.  Jordan';  mllit£.ry,  long  recognized  as 
being  the  best  among  the  Arab  forces.  Is  now 
fully  armorec  and  mechanized  Development 
plans  now  include  more  tanks,  computerized 
artillery,  and  night  vision  capability  Ii;  es- 
sence, the  Israelis  see  Jordan  as  becoming  an 
attack  oriented  army  fully  capable  of  join- 
ing in  a  future  conflict  against  Israel  Jordan 
now  has  four  divisions,  700  tanks,  1070  APCs. 
530  artillery  pieces,  and  115  aircraft 

Saudi  Arabia:  The  Israeli  military  views 
the  massive  US  military  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  as  troublesome  because  so- 
phisticated advanced  weaponry  provided  to 
the  Saudis  could  be  used  against  Israel  They 
opposed  the  sale  of  F-15's  to  the  Saudis  in 
1978  on  the  grounds  that  these  aircraft  were 
more  sophisticated  than  the  Saudis  needed 
and  threatened  Israel  The  recently  reported 
Saudi  desire  to  increase  the  F-15  offensive 
capability  substantiated  the  concerns  of 
Israels  military  planners  As  is.  Israelis  now 
lake  Saudi  air  and  other  forces  into  con- 
sideration in  their  planning  Men  and  ma- 
teriel cannot  be  fully  concentrated  on  other 
fronts.  Israelis  feel  that  Saudi  expeditionary 
forces  in  another  conflict  could  Include  a" 
least  30  advanced  aircraft  and  180  tanks 
Moreover,  the  Tabuk  base  in  northwestern 
Saudi  Arabia  with  three  armored  brigades  is 
ominously  close  to  Israel. 

A  Joint  military  command  reportedly  has 
been  established  between  Syria  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  Although  the  effectiveness  of 
this  command  has  been  questioned  because 
of  political  considerations,  the  Israelis  ob- 
served that  there  Is  indeed  Joint  radar  com- 
mand between  Syria  and  Jordan,  total  co- 
ordination of  military  information  between 
Syria  and  Jordan  and  possibly  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia  Iraq  has  been  urging  Jordan 
to  purcha.se  advanced  radar  to  use  in  ihe 
""H-3  "  area  of  Jordan's  eastern  panhandle 
near  Iraq  Tlie  basic  concern  for  the  Israelis 
is  that  the  overall  level  of  joint  command  Is 
much  better  than  m  1973. 

Iraqi  Nuclear  Deveopment  Proposed 
French  shipments  of  enriched  uranium  and 
Italy's  actual  shipment  of  a  "hot  cell"  re- 
processing facility  to  Iraq  has  Intensified 
Israeli  fears  of  facing  an  Iraq:  opponent 
with  nuclear  weapons 

The  Israelis  feel  that  Iraqi  nuclear  devel- 
opment with  a  goal  of  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  is  clearly  being  undertaken  Israelis 
contend  that  Iraq  is  going  to  develop  its 
own  uranium  deposits  and  is  going  to  pur- 
chase a  plant  for  producing  nuclear  fuel. 
The    Israeli    military    belie\es    Iraq    has    the 
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potential  for  nuclear  weapons  by  1985  at  the 
latest. 

Kgypt  Although  the  Israelis  are  sensitive 
to  their  new  relations  with  Egypt,  military 
plinners,  nevertheless,  must  take  Egypt's 
furces  into  consideration.  They  believe  that 
the  US  is  providing  Cairo  with  aircraft  too 
sophisticated  for  Its  needs.  F-5  s,  which  were 
initially  proposed  for  Egypt,  would  seem  a 
more  sensible  response  to  Egypt  s  likely  de- 
fense needs  rather  than  the  F-4s  and  F-16's 
which  are  being  provided.  They  worry  that 
Egypt  may  receive  Flo's  In  the  future  and 
observe  that  Egypt  may  well  receive  50  Mi- 
rage 5  aircraft  from  France. 

Even  If  Egypt  merely  deploys  troops  to  the 
Sinai  during  a  conflict,  Israel  will  be  forced 
to  deploy  Its  own  troops  In  return  which 
will  reduce  Israel's  forces  elsewhere.  Should 
Egypt  enter  another  conflict,  Israel  Is  con- 
cerned with  Cairo's  enhanced  capability  re- 
sulting from  American  equipment,  spare 
parts,  training  and  maintenance  Moreover, 
Egypt  has  obtained  strategic  advantage  by 
the  return  of  SInal  Eg\-pt  has  ten  divisions, 
2110  tanks,  2600  APC  s'  2050  artillery  pieces 
and  560  aircraft 

Slnal  Air  and  Naval  Facilities.  The  Israelis 
have  expressed  much  surprise  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  not  pushed  the  notion  of  ob- 
taining use  of  the  alroase  at  Etzion  and  the 
airoase  and  naval  facilities  at  Sharm  al- 
Shelk  (Ophlra)  The  facilities  at  Etzion  are 
truly  excellent.  A  Pentagon  team,  which  was 
sent  to  assess  it  prior  to  the  Negev  relocation 
project,  called  Etzion  the  finest  tactical  op- 
trational  air  facility  In  the  world.  The  com- 
mander at  Etzion  stated  that  it  cou.d  easily 
bupport  two  or  three  United  States  wings 
The  facilities  Include  underground  water, 
fuel,  and  communications  systems  as  well  as 
10.000  foot  runwa>s  (three  kilometers)  The 
alrbase  at  Ophira  could  take  I  <]  US  squad- 
rons. 

Israel  has  already  started  to  reduce  some 
facilities  at  Etzion  and  by  summer  of  1981 
will  begin  reducing  its  operational  capability. 
Planes  will  be  moved  over  between  October 
l<J8l  and  January  1982. 

II.   ISKACL'S  ECONOMIC  CONCERNS 

The  euphoria  of  peace  with  Egj'pt  has  been 
diminished  by  economic  burdens  which  the 
peace  treaty  as  brought  about.  In  pure  fi- 
nancial terms  the  burden  of  peace  for  Israel 
Is  worse  today  than  before  the  Slnal  with- 
drawal. 

A  program  of  enforced  austerity  and  re- 
strictive economic  policies  was  begun  by  the 
government  in  late  1979  In  response  to  Is- 
rael's critical  economic  situation.  Inflation 
had  Jumped  from  a  60  per  cent  annual  rate 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1979  to  170  per  cent 
In  the  last  quarter  and  both  the  balance  or 
payments  deficit  and  consumpticn  continued 
to  rise  unabated 

Ylgael  Hurvltz.  the  newly  named  Minister 
of  Finance,  announced  In  early  1980  a  series 
of  highly  restrictive  policies  to  cool  the  econ- 
omy which  included : 

Major  cuts  In  the  budget,  atTecllng  both 
civilian  and  military  sectors. 

A  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

Phase  out  of  subsidies  on  food,  transpor- 
tation and  other  essentials. 

The  full  linkage  of  development  and  In- 
vestment loans  to  the  value  of  the  US 
dollar: 

Wages  derrea.sed  In  real  terms;  and 

Decreased  levels  of  credit  with  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

Yet  It  Is  clearly  known  wlthtn  Israel  that 
even  with  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  past 
year  and  potential  new  restrictions,  the  econ- 
omy has  been  severely  strained  by  two  fac- 
tors—  both  directly  resulting  from  the  peac? 
agreement: 

A  staggering  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Im- 
ported oil  to  replace  that  returned  to  Egypt; 

Large  Increases  both  In  the  coat  of  build- 


ing the  Negev  alrbases  and   military  Infra- 
structure and  Importing  defense  Items. 
A   Oil  costs 

Had  Israel  not  given  back  the  Slnal  oil 
fields.  It  would  have  been  self-sulllclent  In 
oil  production  by  1081.  Now  oil  Import  costs 
alone  will  increase  Israels  balance  of  pa> - 
ments  deficit  by  $700  million  this  year.  These 
costs  have  risen  from  a  level  of  $800  million 
ill  1978.  to  tl  7  billion  In  1979  and  $2  4  bil- 
lion 111  1980 — even  though  the  quantity  of 
Oil  imported  Is  declining.  Gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  prires  have  been  raised  five  times  within 
the  past  year  at  levels  of  20  percent  to  30 
percent  each  lime.  The  price  which  Israel 
has  to  pay  for  oil  Is  much  higher  than  OPEC 
prices,  severely  hampering  Israel's  attempts 
to  balance  Its  trade  deficit  by  cutting  con- 
sumption and  Increasing  exports.  Oil  price 
Increases  account  for  almost  all  of  the  $1 
billion  increase  In  Israel's  Imports  Its 
tride  deficit  has  been  stabilized  at  $4  5  tall- 
lion  this  y«ar.  instead  of  $6  billion  as  earlier 
projected,  only  because  exports  were  In- 
creased $500  million  and  other  Imports  were 
reduced  by  $500  million  to  make  up  for  oil 
Import  costs 

Israel's  oil  supply  situation  is  quite  tenu- 
ous Prior  to  1979  almost  40  per  cent  of 
Israel's  oil  needs  came  from  Iran,  a  source 
now  unavailable  The  remainder  came  from 
Its  Slnal  fields  and  long  term  contracts  Now 
only  38  per  cent  of  Its  total  tisage  Is  based 
on  long-term  contract  with  Egypt  and 
Mexico  Today,  while  most  countries  obtain 
only  7  to  8  per  cent  of  their  oil  from  the  spot 
market,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  Israel's 
oil  needs  comes  from  the  spot  market.  Thus, 
when  a  situation  exists  In  which  the  world 
oil  supply  is  In  a  glut  situation  and  spot 
market  prices  are  lowered,  Israel  Is  able  to 
purchase  oil  at  approximately  the  same  price 
as  Its  long  term  contract  However,  should 
oil  supplies  diminish  and  spot  market  prices 
escalate  Israel's  oil  costs  will  be  dramatically 
aflected 

Israel's  daily  use  of  oil  Is  approximately 
170.000  barrels  Presently,  almost  all  of 
Israel's  energy  consumption  Is  In  the  form  of 
crude  oil  However,  next  year  Israel  will  open 
the  first  of  several  planned  large-scale  coal 
generatln't  power  plants  in  order  to  reduce 
its  dependency  on  oil  This  new  Hadera  plant 
should,  v.-lthin  four  years,  reduce  Israel's  total 
oil  requirements  by  20  per  cent  alone  In 
eight  to  ten  years,  all  of  Israel's  electricity 
production.  40  per  cent  of  Us  total  oil  use, 
should  be  converted  away  from  oil. 
B   Defense  coat^ 

Israel's  defense  burden  Is  the  other  major 
factor  weighing  upon  Its  economic  state  of 
affairs  The  1973  war  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Slnal  forces  and  Infrastructure  Into  the 
Negev  has  escalated  Israel's  defense  soending 
The  three  billion  dollars  which  the  US.  pro- 
tided  in  special  aid  for  building  a  Negev  mili- 
tary infrastructure  ($800  million  grant.  $2  2 
million  loan)  will  not  nearly  cover  the  final 
cost  of  these  projects  The  total  amount  of 
economic  and  military  aid  from  the  US  from 
1970  1979  was  $13  1  billion,  which  Is  less  than 
Israel  spent  for  defense  purcha.sea  alone  In 
this  period  Israel  purchased  $14  3  billion  In 
defense  Imports  from  1970  1979.  only  half  of 
Israel's  total  defense  expenditures  which  are 
30  per  cent  of  Lsrael's  ONP  These  defense 
Imports  were  necessary  because  of  the  greatly 
Inflated  cost  of  defense  materiel  and  the 
large-scale  arming  of  the  Arab  states  by  the 
US.  as  well  as  the  Soviets  and  Europeans 
Israel's  military  and  political  leaders  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
qualitative  gap  in  Israel's  favor  by  constantly 
upgrading  and  replacing  equipment  as  the 
quantitative  gap  In  armaments  Increases  be- 
cause of  huge  Arab  arms  purchases 

Israel  now  faces  a  period  which  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  terms  "stagfla- 


tion". Because  of  Increased  oil  and  defense 
costs,  the  Inflation  rate  Is  not  being  reduced 
even  though  the  trade  deficit  has  Improved 
by  5  per  cent  As  of  September  1980  the  an- 
nual Inflation  rate  was  running  at  120  per 
cent  The  government  has  revised  Its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  both  the  Bank  of 
Israel  and  Finance  Minister  Hurvltz  are  call- 
Ing  for  either  a  freeze  on  wages,  prices  and 
taxes  or  a  slow  down  In  economic  activity 
resulting  in  less  production  and  higher  un- 
employment which  could  cause  severe  social 
strains. 

Israel's  economic  strains  have  been  placed 
directly  on  the  shoulders  of  its  people  Almost 
all  government  subsidies  have  been  abolished 
and  formerly  subsidized  Items  such  as  bread, 
cooking  oil,  public  transportation  and  elec- 
tricity have  doubled  or  even  tripled  since 
November  1979  Milk  products  have  risen  3', 
fold  Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  prices  have  risen 
by  200  per  cent  Municipal  taxes  have  been 
raised  by  120  per  cent  and  health  Insurance 
premiums  by  160  per  cent.  Taxes  on  cars, 
television  sets  and  personal  Imported  Items 
run  at  200-300  per  cent  of  their  value  In- 
terest rates  on  loans,  where  available  are  140 
percent  or  more  Total  credit  has  dropped  25 
per  cent  in  real  terms  In  1980. 

As  a  result  of  budgetary  cuts,  the  level  of 
basic  services  Is  being  reduced.  No  new  school, 
hospital,  or  public  construction  is  being 
undertaken  In  fact,  classes  and  hospital  beds 
are  being  reduced  Public  housing  starts  are 
being  reduced — worsening  the  housing  short- 
age. 

Unemployment  has  risen  from  1  5  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  4  5  per  cent.  Israel's  economic 
and  resulting  human  strains  are  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  and  concern  and  are 
the  graphic  result  of  conditions  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Egypt.  There  Is  much  concern  about  the 
eflect  of  these  conditions  on  Israel's  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  a  region  In  which  gov- 
ernments are  threatened  by  decreases  In  food 
subsidies  alone. 

C  Outstanding  bilateral  economic  issues 

During  our  discussions  we  addressed  a 
series  of  bilateral  economic  Issues  which  are 
Irritants  in  our  relations 

1  US -Israel  Oil  Agreement  On  March  26. 
1979  and  June  22.  1979,  the  United  States  and 
Israel  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
providing  that  the  United  States  will  make 
oil  available  for  purchase  by  Israel  upon 
notification  In  an  emergency  situation  The 
conditions  under  which  Israel  could  invoke 
Its  prerogative  to  purchase  oil  from  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties 

In  June  1980  a  U  S  delegation  led  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Slate  Dean  Hlnton  visited 
Israel  where  an  agreement  was  unable  to  be 
reached  The  topics  to  be  discussed  involved 
two  categories: 

The  oil  agreement  Itself:  and 

Research  and  Development  cooperation. 

Regarding  the  oil  agreement,  the  Issue  to 
l:e  solved  Is  defining  the  triggering  mech- 
anism which  would  invoke  United  States  ac- 
tion under  the  agreement  Israel's  position 
is  that  the  oil  agreement  should  be  Invoked 
if  oil  becomes  loo  expensive  for  its  economy, 
as  opposed  to  It  being  unavailable  at  any 
cost  only  The  United  States  position  seems 
to  b©  that  the  only  way  in  which  tht  United 
States  will  invoke  this  agreement  Is  if  Israel 
cannot  obtain  oil  at  any  price. 

The  second  major  area  of  US-Israel  oil 
talks  Is  Research  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Scientists  and  private  sources  In  Israel 
have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
on  solar  energy  and  other  alternative  energy 
sources  Last  October,  a  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agreement  between  the  US  and  Is^ 
rael  was  signed  However,  no  substantive 
programs  have  arisen  .Tom  that  agreement. 
For  example,  Israel  has  discovered  large  area* 
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of  oU  shale  and  is  desirous  ol  entering  Into 
mutual  cooperaiioii  with  the  Departniem  o! 
Energy  or  US  curporutious  such  us  Tasco  m 
oil  shale  research  and  develupmem  projects 
Israel  Is  also  asking  lur  utl-shore  oU  explora- 
tion assistance  from  the  United  Slates  Tliese 
requests  are  yet  to  be  answered 

2.  Memorandum  of  undersianduig  (MOL'i 
Between  US  and  Israel  on  US  Purchases  oi 
Israeli  Delense  .Articles  On  the  day  of  the 
peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  March 
26,  1979,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU)  was  signed  between  the  Ug  and  Israel 
setting  out  a  commitment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  procure  deftnse  articles 
from  Israel  If  at  all  possible  To  date,  little 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  following  Iteins  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  detail  and  are  tiemg  considered 

81  millimeter  i  mm )  and  120  mm  anununl- 
tlon  from  Soltam  Industries  The  US  army 
has  expressed  serious  interest  in  purchasing 
this  ammunition  and  howitiicrs  as  well  from 
Soltam  Last  fall  a  US  Army  team  visited  Sol- 
tam and  determined  that  its  ammunition 
was  the  best  suited  for  US  Army  luirchases. 
Currently,  this  type  of  ammunition  is  being 
supplied  by  Britain  Although  the  survey 
team  recommended  purchasing  Soltam  am- 
munition, nothing  has  been  done  by  the  De- 
fense Department  The  total  amount  of  the 
transaction  could  run  $200  million  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Soltam  recently  had 
to  lay  off  close  to  1. 000  workers  because  of 
the  lack  of  production  scheduling. 

DOD  Procurement  for  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force.  Many  companies  In  Israel  such 
as  Tadlran  are  expert  In  the  production  and 
supply  of  military  equipment  which  is  Ideal- 
ly suited  for  the  Middle  East  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  (RDF)  Dr.  Perry.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  DOD  Research  and  Development, 
has  told  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Defense  that 
he  would   consider  such   procurement 

3.  Transfer  of  Technology  in  Co-Produc- 
tion of  Engines  for  Advanced  .Mrcralt.  When 
both  former  Defense  Minister  Welzmann  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  visited  the  President 
earlier  this  year  they  reportedly  received  oral 
commitments  from  the  President  to  allow 
the  transfer  of  technology  and  actual  co- 
production  of  the  General  Electric  404  en- 
gine that  would  be  used  In  a  new  Israel- 
manufact"'-ed  advanced  aircraft.  The  trans- 
fer and  co-production  agreement  process  con- 
sists of  three  stages.  The  first  two  stages, 
transfer  of  technological  information  and 
the  transfer  of  prototypes  to  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries,  have  been  approved.  The  third 
stage,  approval  of  the  technology  transfer  for 
local  manufacturing  In  Israel,  has  not  been 
approved. 

4  Production  of  Advanced  Fighter  Aircraft 
to  Israel.  The  President  stated.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  on  May  12,  1977, 
that  Israel  was  exempted  from  PD-13  con- 
straints on  arms  exports  He  noted  that  the 
United  States  had  "special  responsibilities" 
toward  Israel  in  this  regard  and  "the  par- 
ticular consideration  that  therefore  must  be 
given  to  our  military  arms  and  co-produc- 
tion arrangements  with  Israel  "  Presuming 
that  the  United  States  Intends  to  supply 
Israel  with  follow-on  advanced  fiphter  air- 
craft, it  would  clearly  benefit  Israel  economi- 
cally to  be  allowed  the  opportunltv  to  co- 
produce  or  subcontract  future  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  with  US  manufacturers 
American  manufacturers  have  Indicated  an 
Interest  In  enterlnp  Into  production  arranpe- 
ments  with  Israel  for  future  advanced  air- 
craft supply  and  possible  export  to  other 
countries. 

5  Continued  Merkava  Tank  Production. 
Within  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  has  allowed  co-production  of  an  ad- 
vanced tank  In  Israel  In  which  50  per  cent 
of  the  funds  for  the  tanks  are  spent  In  the 
United  States  TTils  procram  has  allowed 
Israel  to  produce  a  sophisticated  tank  at  a 
savings  of  $400,000  per  tank  and  has  sub- 


stituted for  the  otherwise  needed  purchase  of 
appro.ximately  170  M60  tanks.  This  program 
is  a  pood  example  of  providing  funds  for  Is- 
rael to  produce  its  own  products  while  it  piu-- 
thases  subslaiilial  quuitUles  of  materials  In 
the  United  States  This  project  Is  in  need  of 
further  funding 

UI.     CONCLUSIONS 

PreMdent  Carter  publicly  stated  that  a 
"reatbe.ssnient  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  not  and  will  net 
be  tAkinp  place  However,  many  leaders  with 
whom  we  met  in  Israel  put  this  statement 
Into  question  based  on  security  and  economic 
concerns 

The  body  politic  of  Israel  is  undergoing 
great  poiiiical.  economic  and  security  stress — 
much  of  which  has  arisen  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Camp  David  process  Israel  entered 
into  this  process  knowing  full  well  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  follow  upon  return 
of  the  Slnal  oil  fields  and  military  Infra- 
structure Howeve;  Israeli  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  leaders  have  been  sur- 
prised discouraged  and  even  angered  by  what 
is  perceived  as  a  lack  of  Interest  and  under- 
standing by  the  United  States  of  the  effect 
of  the  peace  process  upon  Israel 

Israelis  have  difflrulty  understanding  why 
they  have  been  left  out  of  US  strat^clc  plan- 
ning for  the  Middle  East  The  Israeli  mili- 
tary has  considerable  expertise  which  is  a 
resource  to  tap  lor  US  military  planning 
One  major  Israel!  political  leader  stated  to 
us.  "Unless  It  is  accepted  that  the  security 
needs  and  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  are  connected,  then  the  moral  com- 
mitment can  disappear  under  pressure". 

Israeli  officials  note  with  concern  that  the 
oil  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  has  not  been  finalized  after  over  a 
year  of  continuing  discussions  They  are  also 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  MOU  on 
defense  purchasing  from  Israeli  sources  has 
never  been  acted  upon  They  also  wonder 
why  the  license  for  the  transfer  of  technology 
to  produce  US  engines  for  Israeli  advanced 
aircraft,  orally  promised  to  Prime  Minister 
Be?in  by  tb.e  President  last  spring,  has  not 
been  granted.  They  wonder  why  the  United 
States  Is  building  tip  Egvptlan  bases  at  great 
cost  in  both  money  and  time  with  an  un- 
certain future  rather  than  working  out  an 
immediate  arrangement  to  utilize  the  Slnal 
ba.ses  at  Etzion  and  Sharm  al  Sheik'"  Why 
does  the  United  States  supply  sophls'lcated 
advanced  weaponry  such  as  F-4's  F-!5's, 
M60A3  tanks,  and  other  systems  to  Egypt. 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  -makmc  necessary 
more  Israeli  defense  expenditures''  Does  the 
United  States  realize  that  were  It  not  for 
the  fact  that  Israel  eave  back  Its  Slnal  oil 
fields  and  military  infrastructure  It  would 
probably  not  be  In  need  of  economic  assist- 
ance todav?  Is  the  Administration  planning 
a  more  creative  approach  to  help  Israel 
strengthen   Its  economy'' 

The  major  focal  points  of  both  personal 
and  political  concern  In  Israel  today  are  Its 
economy  and  security  The  Israel  1*=  believe 
the  focusing  of  American  attention  on 
Israel's  settlement  policy.  Jerusalem  leg'sla- 
tion.  and  the  autonomy  negotiations  has  not 
been  matched  by  equal  concern  for  Israel's 
security  and  economic  problems. 

TTie  provision  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Israel  in  Its  present  form  Is  es.-entlal 
in  the  Immediate  future  But  Israeli  eco- 
nomic leaders  want  very  much  to  break  awav 
from  an  ever  increasing  debt  to  the  US  They 
seek  Instead  to  enter  Into  a  partnership  of 
productivity  with  the  United  States  in  which 
the  economic  burden  of  oil  and  defen-c  in,- 
ports  can  be  offset  bv  increased  exooris  and 
trading  onportunities  with  the  US  3y  In- 
c-easinp  the  produ-t'oi  and  cxnort  of  tech- 
nology and  goods  to  the  US  .  Israel  can  begin 
to  alter  Its  economic  position  and  strengthen 
Its  own  military  production  capability 
The  primary  concern  In  the  economic  area 


Is  that  U.S.  policy  makers  do  not  understand 
Israel's  economic  problems— which  ;n  no 
small  part  result  from  the  peace  agreement. 
Former  Ambassador  Robert  Strauss  trip  of 
.l!igust  1979  IS  cited  at  an  example  of  the  U.S 
diverting  attention  from  Israels  economic 
problems  to  political  concerns  That  trip  wa* 
•.n  concentrate  on  Israel's  economic  condi- 
tion Instead.  Ambassador  Strauss  received 
last  mmute  instructions  from  the  White 
House  to  explore  mocilving  U>.'  Resolution 
242 

Many  wonder  whether  the  U.S  is  holding 
Isrm>;  s  economic  and  military  strength  oos- 
tage  to  future  political  and  territorial  com- 
promises The  record  gives  rise  to  this  ques- 
tion if  the  U.S  does  not  address  these  issues 
m  good  faith,  if  agreements  are  not  finalized, 
r  finaUzed  agreements  are  not  acted  upon. 
n  more  interest  m  Israel  s  security  and  econ- 
omy is  not  shown — then  future  poliiica; 
goals  may  not  be  m  the  offing, 

Tunisia  Trip  Report 
intboduction  and  ecmmaet 
Tunisia  is  a  Western -oriented  Arab  state 
strategically    located   oa    the   northern    coast 
of   Africa.   The   Tunisians  have   long   viewed 
themselves  as  the  bridge  between  Europe  and 
Alrica  and  between  the  Arab  East  and  Arab 
West 

Since  Independence  25  years  ago.  Tunisia 
has  established  an  impressive  record  of  social 
progress  and  economic  growth  Iii  contrast  to 
her  neighbors.  Tunisia  has  maintained  a 
relatively  free  and  liberal  political  system. 
This  has  Ijeen  possible  to  a  large  extent  be- 
cause of  the  persona!  dominance  of  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  and  his  commitment  to 
economic  development  and  social  progress 
rather  than  to  a  substantial  military  estab- 
lishment The  concentration  on  social  de- 
velopment rather  than  military  preparedness 
w-as  a  luxury  which  the  Tunlsian.>.  could  af- 
ford so  long  as  the  state  experienced  internal 
stability  and  was  not  directly  threatened  by 
its  neighbtrs  Both  of  these  conditions  may 
well  be  changing 

In  January  of  this  year,  several  dozen 
Libyan  trained  ierror;s's  were  infiltrated  into 
the  town  of  Gafsa  through  Algeria  After 
several  days  of  skirmishes,  the  Tunisian  mili- 
tary was  able  to  kill  or  capture  most  of  the 
Infiltrators  The  Tunisians  were  most  con- 
cerned with  reoorts  that  Libya  was  prepared 
to  intervene  militarily  on  beha!.'  of  the  .--ebels 
had  they  t>een  able  to  establish  a  foothcid 
and  call  for  such   intervention 

This  incident  has  seriously  shaken  the 
Tunisian  Government's  confidence  In  Its 
ability  to  meet  all  of  the  challenges  now  ap- 
parently facing  this  moderate  regime 

.At  the  same  time  the  long  tenure  :n  office 
of  President  Eoiircuioa  appears  lo  be  ap- 
proachine  lis  end  WTille  m  surprislnplv  good 
health.  President  Bourguiba.  who  is  about 
77.  cannot  be  expected  u.  remain  the 
dominant  force  In  Tunisian  affairs  for  too 
lone  into  the  future  The  disabling  Illness  of 
Prime  Minister  Nouira.  the  heir  apparent, 
has  increased  the  political  uncertainties  sur- 
roundine  the  prospective  succession 

These  uncertainties  could  contribute  to 
domestic  unrest  and  potentially  to  a  reorien- 
tation of  Tunisia's  foreign  poiicv  Arab  na- 
tionalists at  home  and  abroad  have  long 
criticized  Bourguiba  for  not  adopting  a  more 
confrontational  attitude  toward  the  West  as 
well  as  for  not  civine  greater  support  to  the 
Palestinians  Hieh  unemployment  mav  pro- 
vide the  social  issue  which  opponents  of  the 
regime  can  jse  to  muster  domestic  support 
A  continuing  uneven  distribution  of  wealth 
thouph  better  than  most  third  world  state? 
and  the  focus  of  continuing  government  at- 
tention, could  also  strengthen  the  regime's 
opnonents 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  states  to  influence  the  course  of 
events  in  Tunisia  during  the  coming  crucial 
years  is  limited   Nevertheless   America's  will- 
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irigness  to  assist  T\inlsla  In  a  very  dlBlcuU 
[>«rlo<l  Is  widely  seen  In  Tunisia  and  In  other 
moderate  Arab  states  as  an  essential  politi- 
cal gesture  to  a  friend  at  a  difficult  time 
The  absence  of  such  support  may  well 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  opposition,  and 
of  those  within  the  Tunisian  polity  who 
would  reorient  Tunisia's  pro-Western,  mod- 
erate stance  The  burden  to  assisting  Tunisia 
at  this  time  Is  not  being  put  to  the  United 
States  alone  France,  friendly  Arab  states, 
and  international  financial  institutions  are 
all  Biding  the  Tunisians,  and  expected  to 
increase  their  support 

The  specific  issues  which  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  must  consider  are 

A  Tunisian  request  for  a  five-year  commit- 
ment for  foreign  military  sales  credits  on  the 
.>rder  of  »6<>  »80  million  per  year;   and 

A  decision   on   whether  the  United  States 
will     maintain     Its    modest    but    politically 
significant   development   assistance   program 
levels  (approximately  tSS  million  In  KV  81  t 
or  phase  them  out  as  Is  currently  planned 

In  light  of  the  external  threat  highlighted 
by  the  attack  on  Oafsa.  the  government  of 
Tunisia  has  decided  that  It  must  Improve 
Tunisia's  military  posture  This  decision  was 
reached  only  reluctantly  because  of  the  asso- 
ciated costs  which  will  reduce  the  govern- 
ments ability  to  pursue  Us  social  programs 
The  Tunisian  plans  are  mcjdest  by  all  stand- 
ards— a  squadron  of  F-Ss.  some  tanks,  anll- 
tank  weapons,  and  an  improved  air  defense 
system  While  a  firm  decision  has  apparently 
not  yet  been  reached,  the  Administration  has 
expressed  some  sympathy  for  the  Tunisian 
request. 

With  regard  to  continued  development  as- 
sistance, the  Administration  has  apparently 
decided  that  no  request  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress  for  new  program  authority  The 
decision,  according  to  Administration  of- 
ficials, was  passed  on  the  belief  that  the 
TunLslans  have  crossed  a  threshold  m  per 
capita  ONP  and  therefore  should  "graduate" 
from  the  status  of  development  assistance 
recipient.  Programs  which  have  been  funded 
In  the  past  will  continue  for  several  years 
until  they  are  completed;  however,  no  new 
development  assistance  U  to  be  programmed 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  was  surprised 
an  I  disappointed  by  this  declslcm.  Their  dis- 
appointment was.  to  some  degree.  Intensified 
because  the  Carter  Administration  has  been 
profuse  In  Its  public  expression  of  support 
for  Tunisia  following  the  Oafs.i  raid  Simi- 
larly, the  Congress.  In  a  Joint  Resolution, 
had  expressed  Its  desire  to  assist  Tunisia 
during  this  difficult  period  In  contrast  to 
the  Impression  conveyed  by  these  gestures, 
the  Government  of  Tunisia  has  Instead  dis- 
covered that  aid  would  not  be  increased  but 
rather  would  be  cut  off  Tunisians  contend 
that  the  crucial  Impact  of  thl^  decision  Is 
political,  and  Its  timing  Is  very  untortunate 
A  reduction  In  U.S  aid  now.  when  Tunisia  Is 
most  vulnerable,  may  well  weaken  the  forces 
of  moderation  at  home  and  encourage  Tu- 
nisia's opponents  abroad 

Historical  Setting — ^Tunisia  has  a  long 
and  distinct  history  which  has  left  Its  unique 
Imprint  on  the  national  land«caf>e  The 
modern  state  derives  Its  name  from  Its 
capital  Tunis,  originally  a  Phoenician 
colony.  The  Influence  of  ancient  Carthage, 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Phoenician  em- 
pire, remains  a  source  of  pride  to  many 
history-conscious  Tunisians  To  the  Romans 
the  entire  province  was  called  Africa  and  was 
the  center  of  their  African  empire 

The  earliest  historical  record.s  Indicate 
that  this  region  .  .  .  Arab  tribes  entered 
the  area  between  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  While  never  numbering 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  population,  the 
Arabs  became  culturally  dominant  In  Tunisia 
by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Tunisia,  thus, 
differs  significantly  from  Algeria  and  Moroc- 
co where  those  who  sttll  speak  Berber  lan- 


guages have  a  significant  political  and 
cultural  role  Other  conquerors  and  colo- 
nizers, including  Turks.  Greeks.  Italians  and 
the  French,  have  also  left  their  marks  upon 
Tunisian  society 

The  great  Berber  empires  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Included  Tunisia  Under  the  Ottomans, 
the  Beys  of  Tunis  asserted  their  autonomy, 
and  maintained  It  until  the  eetabllshment  of 
the  French  protectorate  In  1881  The  Tu- 
nisian national  movement  which  led  to  Inde- 
pendence found  expression  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Destour  (Constitution! 
Party  In  1920  In  1934  Habib  Bourgulba 
formed  the  Neo  Destour  (New  Constitution) 
Party.  The  Independence  movement  gained 
momentum  after  World  War  II.  and  by  July 
19M,  In  the  face  of  growing  popular  unrest. 
France  had  to  introduce  some  70.000  troopa 
to  maintain  order  and  security.  In  that  year, 
negotiations  with  Prance  began  and  led  to 
full  Independence  two  years  later  In  1957. 
the  Tunisian  Constituent  Assembly  abolished 
the  monarchy  and  proclaimed  a  lepubllc. 
with  Hablb  Bourgulba  as  president  He  was 
reelected  unopposed  four  times.  In  1959,  1964. 
1969  and  1974  In  1976,  he  was  proclaimed 
President  for  life 

Relations  with  Prance  were  strained  fol- 
lowing independence  Over  3.000  French  offi- 
cials remained  behind  and  nearly  250.000 
French  and  Italian  citizens  dominated  the 
economy  The  French  armed  forces  retained 
facilities,  most  notably  the  large  complex  at 
Blzerte 

The  greatest  Irritant  to  Franco- Tunisian 
relations,  however,  was  the  continuing  strug- 
gle In  Algeria  Thousands  of  Algerians  seek- 
ing safety  from  the  war  of  Independence 
found  refuge  In  Tunisia  The  KLF  established 
Its  headquarter:>  In  Tunis  Nearly  25,000  Al- 
gerian revolutionaries  also  were  based  In  Tu- 
nisia and  often  crossed  the  porous  border. 
The  French,  for  their  part,  used  their  Tu- 
nisian bases  to  strike  at  the  rebels  Including 
an  air  strike  on  a  Tunisian  border  village  in 
which  the  rebels  had  located  a  gun  emplace- 
ment. 

FYanco- Tunisian  relations  reached  their 
nadir  In  the  early  I960's  In  July  1961  Tuni- 
sian Irregulars,  reportedly  supported  by  the 
runlslai;  army,  clashed  with  the  French 
at  Blzerte.  More  than  1.000  Tunisians  were 
killed  Despite  their  military  victory,  the 
Incident  set  In  train  events  which  finally 
forced  the  French  to  withdraw  all  troops 
from  Tunisia  by  October  1963  In  1964,  Presi- 
dent Bourgulba  announced  that  henceforth 
only  Tunisian  nationals  could  own  land  and 
thousandjs  of  acres  of  the  best  farmland  were 
nationalized  without  Indemnity.  The  exo- 
dus of  most  of  the  European  community  fol- 
lowed. The  French  Government,  in  turn,  re- 
sponded by  cancelling  loans  and  assistance, 
and  by  restricting  Tunisian  Imports. 

Prom  this  low  point,  Franco-Tunisian  re- 
lations have  Improved  steadily.  Algerian  in- 
dependence and  the  termination  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  French  colonial  presence  re- 
moved the  two  principal  irritants  in  bilateral 
relations,  and  Tunisia  Is  now  closely  tied  to 
France.  France  receives  17  percent  of  Tu- 
nisian exports,  provides  military  assistance 
and  training,  and  most  Importantly,  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  come  t&Tunlsias  ob- 
sistance  In  times  of  need.  France  Is  currently 
supplying  $80  million  In  military  assistance 
and  considerable  economic  aid 

Governmental  Structure  — Tunisians  were 
leaders  among  the  Muslim  slates  In  adopting 
Western  constitutional  precepts  In  1861  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  Introduced  a  Western  style  con- 
stitution This  document  became  a  modol 
for  reform  throughout  much  of  the  Islamic 
world. 

The  current  Tunisian  Constitution,  which 
went  Into  effect  on  June  1,  1959.  provides 
for  a  strong  executive  form  of  government 
under  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  is 
both  Head  of  State  and  the  Chief  Executive. 


It   further  provides  for  an   Independent  Ju- 
diciary and  for  a  .separate  legislature 

The  President  Is  aided  in  his  executive  . 
functions  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  over 
which  he  presides  The  work  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  carried  out  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Prime  Minister,  according  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  President  Ministers,  includmg 
the  Prime  Minister  are  named  directly  by  the 
I'resldent  and  serve  at  his  pleasure  The  Pres- 
ident Is  also  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Tunisian  law  provides  for  a  multi-party 
system,  although  no  other  party  has  been 
formed  since  the  Timlslan  Communist  Party 
was  outlawed  In  1963  The  ruling  Destourlan 
Socialist  Party  ( re-named  In  1964)  has  el- 
fectlvely  dominated  Tunisian  political  Mle 
since  1934  Its  membership  Is  said  to  number 
more  than  600.000  and  Is  drawn  from  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  classes. 

Although  several  dissident  groups  have 
considered  forming  rival  political  organiza- 
tions In  Tunisia,  none  of  these  projects  has 
been  realized  Some  opposition  groups,  f.ich 
as  the  Tunisian  Communist  party  and  tradi- 
tional political  opponents  of  Bourgulba  have 
set  up  opposition  parties  abroad  Their  fol- 
lowlngs  In  Tunisia  apparently  are  small 

The  General  Union  of  Tunisian  Workers 
(UGTTi  is  the  second  most  Influential  orga- 
nization In  Tunisian  political  life  It  Is  a 
relatively  independent  labor  organization 
claiming  membership  of  more  than  half  a 
million  It  has  tradlilonaly  close  ties  to  the 
AFL.  CIO  and  Is  staunchly  antl-communlst. 

UGTT  opposition  to  the  government  came 
to  a  head  In  January  1978  when  months 
of  government  labor  confrontation  culmi- 
nated in  a  24-hour  general  strike  which 
degenerated  Into  riots  The  army  was  called 
in  to  restore  order  The  riots,  according  to 
the  government,  were  largely  politically  in- 
spired Approximately  100  people  were  killed 
ami  hundred.s  Imprisoned  All  of  those  ar- 
retted, including  Hablb  Achour,  the  head 
of  the  labor  movement,  have  since  been  re- 
leased from  prison  The  government  also 
removed  UGTT  leaders  and  Installed  a  more 
malleable  group  The  anniversary  of  the  1977 
strike  provided  a  pretext  for  the  staging  of 
this  year's  January  27  attack  on  the  mining 
town  of  Oafsa. 

Foreign  Relations. — Tunisia  Is  a  non- 
aligned  nation  which  maintains  friendly  re- 
lations with  both  West  and  East  The 
Bourgulba  government,  however,  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  Its  relations  with  the 
West 

Tunisia's  foreign  policy  hais  been  marked 
by  moderation.  In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Tunisia 
has  played  an  active  diplomatic  rcle  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  In  1965  President  Bourgulba 
shocked  the  .\rab  world  by  observing,  while 
in  Jericho  on  the  Jordanian  West  Bank  that 
the  Arabs  must  realize  that  the  state  of 
I&rael  exists,  and  accommodate  themselves 
to  Its  existence  This  pronouncement  led  to 
Tunisia's  subsequent  Isolation  from  much 
of  the  Arab  world  Since  then,  however,  most 
Arab  governments  have  come  around  to  the 
Bourgulba  position. 

Within  the  past  year.  Tunisia  has  sup- 
ported the  Untied  States  strongly  In  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  In  condemning  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran 
In  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  Tunisians 
cast  the  swing  vote  on  sanctions  against 
Iran  despite  considerable  pressure  from  radi- 
cal Arab  states  Tunis  has  become  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Arab  League— having 
been  moved  from  Cairo  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Egypt 
and  Israel.  As  such.  Tunisia  now  plays  a 
somewhat  more  important  role  in  Arab 
Councils  as  the  host  to  their  meetings.  A 
Tunisian.  Hablb  Chattl.  Is  Secretary  General 
of  the  Islamic  Conference,  as  well. 

Tunisia's   foreign  policy  Is   Influenced   by 
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Its  relative  military  weakness  in  comparison 
Uj  Its  neighbors.  Al^'eria  and  Libya  Tunisian 
reislloiii  with  Algeria  are  roas<.jiiably  good 
but  thiwse  with  Libya  are  a!  a  very  low  point 
In  the  wake  uf  the  attatk  on  Gafsa  Follow- 
ing that  attack.  1'imlsla  ha.s  reused  us  mili- 
tary ;)r()^;ram  In  pursuit  o,'  a  Mj^nificaiu  im- 
prr'veincnt  In  Us  rapabilltle.s  and  s<iU(cht 
puUtlral  and  economic  support  from  other 
Arab  and  African  slates  and  from  the  West, 
niList  notably  France  and  the  U  S 

Although  Tunisia  and  the  United  Stales 
are  not  linked  by  security  treaties,  relations 
have  been  close  American  support  for  Tu- 
nisian independence  and  security  is  long- 
standing Coii^;resslonal  support  for  Tunisia 
has  also  been  strong,  with  American  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  provided  to 
Tunisia  under  a  bilateral  agreement  since 
1957. 

Political  Conditions — Tunisia's  economic 
success,  stability  and  moderation  are  based 
substantially  on  favorable  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  The  population,  while  very 
young.  Is  relatively  well-educated  and  homo- 
geneous. There  Is  comparatively  little  evi- 
dence of  any  deep  or  extreme  domestic  op- 
position to  the  regime.  TTie  relative  eco- 
nomic success,  however,  has  led  to  rapidly 
rising  expectations,  which,  coupled  with  the 
potential  for  substantial  near-term  eco- 
nomic problems — particularly  unemploy- 
ment— could  pose  the  potential  for  unprece- 
dented levels  of  domestic  discontent. 

Tunisians  are  also  concerned  about  the 
day  when  President  Bourgulba  passes  from 
the  scene  Bourgulba  has  dominated  the 
Tunisian  political  scene  since  before  the 
country  won  Its  Independence.  People 
wonder  how  long  he  can  continue  to  exer- 
cise effective  leadership.  L'Yider  the  constitu- 
tion, should  the  President  die  or  become 
Incapacitated,  the  Prime  Minister  would  be- 
come the  Chief  Executive  until  new  elec- 
tions could  be  held 

Since  1970,  Hedl  Noulra,  a  man  of  some 
political  stature  In  Tunisia,  had  been  the 
Prime  Minister  and  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  he  would  succceed  to  real  political  lead- 
ership as  wel!  as  to  the  Presidency  should 
President  Bourgulba  die  or  become  incapaci- 
tated Unfortunately.  Prime  Minister  Noulra 
was  forced  to  step  down  this  spring  because 
of  poor  heaim.  leaving  no  successor  of  com- 
parable political  stature  The  current  Prime 
Minister  Muhammed  Mzalll  has  won  high 
marks  for  his  hand'lng  of  the  affairs  of  slate 
but  few  ob.servers  believe  he  has  yet  obtained 
the  national  standing  to  effect  a  smooth 
transition  Tunisians,  therefore,  for  the  first 
time  In  their  Independent  history  must  face 
the  possibility  of  some  political  uncertainty, 
associated  with  a  political  succession 

Finally,  the  Oafsa  incident  has  greatly 
exacerbated  Tunisian  concern  about  their 
ability  to  protect  themselves  from  military 
attack.  The  terrorists  were  trained  and 
equipped  by  Libya  and  infiltrated  Into  Tu- 
nisia from  Libya  and  Alperla.  although  the 
Tunisians  do  not  believe  that  Algeria  was 
Involved  The  Tunisians,  therefore,  must 
look  with  some  .suspicion  at  both  neighbors 
The  Libyans  appear  to  be  the  greater  threat 

National  Security. — Tunisia's  major  secu- 
rity problem  stems  from  its  marked  military 
weakness  compared  to  Its  two  neighbors 
Compared  to  Algeria.  Tunisia  has  only  a 
third  the  population  and  far  less  wealth 
which  could  be  allocated  to  defense  Com- 
pared to  Libya.  Tunisia's  population  Is  more 
than  double  but  Us  GNP  Is  les-s  than  a  third 
Thus.  Tunisia  cannot  maintain  the  high 
levels  of  milltarv  expenditure  which  her 
neighbors  do  In  addition,  of  course.  Tunisia's 
policy  of  limiting  the  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  military  In  favor  of  economic  and 
social  development,  has  left  Us  milltarv. 
though  competent,  well-trained,  and  well 
led.  small  and  woefully  underequlpped 

Table  I  compares  the  mlliurv  potential  of 
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Tunisia  to  that  of  Its  two  Immediate  neigh- 
bors It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
significant  advantage  Tunisia  may  have  In 
the  quality  of  its  personnel  At  the  same 
time  Libya's  ability  to  hire  large  numbers 
of  Soviet  bloc  and  other  foreigners  to  tram 
and  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  her  armed 
forces.  Is  also  not  taken  Into  account 

TABLE  I 

Alfcru       Tunisu        Libya 


Populltion  (millians) 19 

GNP(billions)        $16 

Estimated      defense      budjet 

irrilhons)  '.kOb 

Armed  Forces  (manpower)  9{^.  000 

Aimv  (manpower). 78.000 

TanKs                        WO 

Armored  personnel  carriers 4b0 

Modern  combat  aircraft 260 

Helicopters      70 


The  current  Tunisian  five-year  defense 
plan  Is  a  successor  to  the  five-year  plan  of 
1976-1980.  the  first  major  multi-year  mili- 
tary program  In  the  country's  history.  The 
United  Slate-«.  helped  to  formulate  that  pro- 
gram (the  FY  '76  '80  so-called  Habib  Flam 
and  promised  to  assist  in  us  inip'.en-,entat;on 
with  foreign  military  sales  credits  of  about 
$125  million  over  five  years  TTie  US  FMS 
program  has  fallen  about  $20  million  short 
through  FY  1980  An  amendment  to  the  Ftir- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  for  FY  1981  offered  by 
Senator  Percy  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
would  authorize  an  additional  $15  million. 
moving  clo.ser  to  fulfilling  this  progra.Ti.  pro- 
vided that  the  F^'  '81  .Appropriation  Bill  or 
continuing  Resolution  does  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  a  further  reduction  The  impact  of 
inflation  over  the  past  five  years,  however, 
has  substantially  reduced  the  huylnp  power 
of  these  credits  Thus,  the  efTect  In  terms 
of  the  equipment  Tunisia  had  originally 
planned  to  finance  with  U.S  FMS  credits,  is  a 
shortfall  of  30  to  40  percent 

The  other  significant  military  assistance 
program  with  Tiinisia  has  been  our  Interna- 
tional Military  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram (IMETi.  annually  among  the  largest 
programs  al  roughly  $1  million  As  a  result 
of  this  process,  a  .■substantial  number  of  Tu- 
nisian officers  and  nnn-comniissioned  officers 
have  been  trained  in  the  US,  speak  English. 
and  thus  provide  a  very  significant  capacity 
to  absorb  U.S.  equipment  efficiently  and 
rapidly. 

The  1976-80  five-year  plan  was  quite  mod- 
est and  aimed  at  a  minimal  mechanlza'ion 
of  Tunisia's  Army,  the  addition  of  rudimen- 
tary close  air  support  capability,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  short-range  mobile  air  defenses 
consisting  of  Chaparral  Launchers  and  air 
defense  guns 

Since  the  Gafsa  raid  the  Government  of 
Tunisia  has  accelerated  and  modified  its 
preparation  of  the  second  Jive-year  plan. 
They  now  plan  a  tentative  five-year  modern- 
ization program  with  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

Completing  the  mechanization  of  two 
Army  brigades; 

Adding  some  anti-tanK  capability; 

Equipping  and  organizing  a  mobile  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  one  armo.-ed  brigade  and  one 
air  mobile  brigade; 

Obtaining  a  modest  air  intercept  capabil- 
ity; and 

Adding  coastal  patrol  vessels  to  Tunisia's 
small  and  badly  over-stretched  navy. 

The  cost  is  anticipated  to  be  about  $1 
billion.  The  TiinisiaiLs  have  turned  to  France 
and  to  the  United  States  with  requests  for 
each  to  provide  one-third  of  the  financing 
for  this  program  Tunl-=la  plans  to  provide 
the  final  third  doinestically  As  a  special 
envoy  from  his  father.  Hablb  Bourgulba  Jr 
visited  In  Washington  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  President  Carter  and  former  Secretary 


of  State  Vance  A  tts  military  .survey  team 
visited  Tunisia  and  this  July  produced  a 
report  which  is  unambl^ously  supportive 
of  t.he  Tunisian  plans 

Tunisia's  defense  planners  traditionally 
have  emphasized  the  development  of  a  high- 
quallty  well-trained  manpower  ba.se  and  m- 
fra.-truct lire,  while  deferring  major  equip- 
ment purchase^  They  have  been  successful 
The  milllary  appears  weli-trained,  highly- 
profes-sional  and  fully  capable  of  quickly 
and  effectively  alxsorbing  the  equipment 
programmed  in  the  forthcommg  five-year 
plan  .Many  Tunisian  officers  and  nor. -com- 
missioned offifficers  are  US-trained  and  com- 
petent m  English  as  well  as  French  In  the 
Air  Force,  English  has  replaced  French  as 
the  language  of  instruction  The  adequacy 
of  available  funding  is  the  prlmarv  question 
in  the  way  of  implementing  theu-  moderni- 
zation  blueprint. 

Tunisia's  strategy  is  not  predicated  upon 
an  attempt  to  match  Libya  or  .Algeria  in 
equipment.  Rather,  it  Is  designed  to  equip 
Tunisia  to  respond  rapidly  and  efleciively  to 
guerrilla  raids,  such  a-s  that  which  took  place 
at  Gafsa.  and  at  the  same  time  lo  enhance 
their  ability  to  meet  and  hold  a  conven- 
tional amored  thrust.  This  would  enhance 
Tunisia's  deterrent  to  a  direct  military 
threat  from  her  neighbors,  and  should  one 
emerge,  give  friendly  states  time  to  come  to 
'Tunisian  a.sslsiance  The  T-unlslan  armed 
forces  can.  today,  give  a  more  than  ade- 
quate account  of  themselves  and  ihere  is 
little  doubt  that  the  kinds  of  equipment  the 
Tunisians  plan  to  purchase  will  yield  a  large 
payoff  in  improved  military  potential  Con- 
trary to  what  comparative  numbers  might 
suggest,  an  adequate  national  defense  for 
Tunisia  is  by  no  means  beyond  reach  Thus, 
the  modest  projected  military  moderniza- 
'!on  plan  can  go  a  long  way  toward  stabiliz- 
ing the  security  situation  in  North  Africa 

Economy — The  Tunisian  economy  Is  a 
.^ll.xed  economy  combining  state  ownership 
private  enterprise,  and  cooperatives  Tunisian 
economic  planning  has  been  marked  by  prag- 
matis.m  and  moderation  rather  than  by  any 
particular  philosophy  In  the  l&60's,  the 
Tunisians  attempted  an  ambitious  program 
of  collectivization  After  several  years  of  un- 
rest and  declining  production,  however  the 
government  reversed  this  policy  and  m'  ved 
back  toward  greater  reliance  on  private  sec- 
tor economic  activity 

.Stimulated  partly  by  the  shift  back  toward 
private  enterprise,  Tunisia  has  demonstrated 
HI.  fiivlable  record  of  economic  growth,  more 
thitii  doubling  Real  Gros,s  Domestic  Product 
during  the  1970-1979  decade  Despite  serious 
problems  in  the  agricultural  sector  m  recent 
years.  Tunisia's  average  annual  growth  rate 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  cu.Tent 
Fifth  Development  Plan  r]Q77-81i  has  been 
6.3';.  impressive  although  short  of  the  7  5^, 
predicted  Per  capita  GNP  at  current  prices 
has  also  increa.sed  and  income  distribution  Is 
reasonably  good  with  median  family  incomes 
reaching  nearly  *4.000  in  Tunis  and  about 
SI. 650  in  rural  areas  Nevertheless  T'lnislan 
officials  remain  sensitive  to  the  disparities  of 
wealth,  particularly  between  the  urbanized 
northern  coast  and  the  southern  interior  and 
express  their  Intention  to  focus  greater  gov- 
ernment investment  upon  the  Interior 

Growing  industrial  development  and  In- 
creased revenues  from  tourism,  oil.  and  phos- 
phates have  al.so  contributed  to  Tunisia's  im- 
pressive record  of  grov»-th  in  the  1970's  The 
Tunisian  government,  moreover  has  been 
successful  in  attracting  foreign  investment 
and  foreign  assistance  The  United  Slates 
France  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  provided  the 
bulk  of  this  a,sslstance 

Tunisia,  however,  still  faces  serious  prob- 
lems Including  growing  unemployment,  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits,  and  a  growing  for- 
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eigu  cli-ljl  burden  Unemployment  omclally 
stands  at  approximately  25  percent  but  may 
be  as  high  as  42  percent  when  ■underemploy- 
ment" Is  figured  into  the  equation  To  fur- 
ther complicate  this  problem.  European  na- 
tions have  begun  to  restrict  the  number  of 
foreign  and  thus  Tunisian  workers  m  recent 
years  and  the  government  of  Turnisia  has 
made  the  political  decision  to  Umll  employ - 
mrnl  of  '1  unlslan  nationals  In  Ubya  Many  of 
the  80,000  currently  In  Ubya  are  apparently 
returning.  Thus,  more  Tunisians  will  need 
employment  at  home  As  a  consequence  the 
level  of  worker  remittances  is  beginning  to 
fall  somewhat.  Currently,  remittances  ac- 
count for  approximately  $500  million  per 
year,  twice  the  level  of  Tunisia's  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  from  tourism  The  1977-81 
development  plan  understandably  focuses  on 
the  creation  of  more  Jobs 

Agriculture  Is  the  sector  which  needs  most 
attention  While  still  the  largest  employer, 
occupying  over  half  the  population,  this  sec- 
tor has  performed  poorly  In  1979.  for  In- 
stance, real  agricultural  growth  was  only  1.5 
percent  While  weather  conditions  are  In  a 
substantial  part  to  blame  for  the  poor  show- 
ing In  agriculture,  they  are  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Lack  of  adequate  research,  uneven 
availability  of  fertilizers,  pesticides.  Im- 
proved seed,  and  extension  services  to  farm- 
ers, also  contribute  to  this  record  In  addi- 
tion, the  lack  of  credit  facilities,  incenllve- 


stlfllng  government  controls  on  distribution, 
sale,  and  prices  of  key  commodities  are  seri- 
ous Impediments  to  the  performance  of  the 
sector  Tunisia,  thus,  has  failed  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  In  food  production  and  Is 
unlikely  to  do  so  In  the  near  term  As  a  re- 
sult, nearly  800.000  metric  tons  of  wheal  Is 
likely  to  be  Imported  this  year 

These  problems  prase  very  serious  chal- 
lenges to  the  Tunisian  government.  Never- 
theless. Tunisian  omclals  are  hopeful  that 
they  can  be  met  successfully.  Most  govern- 
ment officials  with  whom  the  staff  delegation 
met  recognize  the  difficulty  of  their  task. 
They  assert,  however,  that  with  some  outside 
assistance,  economic  growth  can  continue 
and  the  rising  expectations  of  the  Tunisian 
people  can  be  met.  Many  emphasize  the  need 
to  focus  more  attention  on  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Focusing  on  the  economic  challenge  has 
t)een  substantially  complicated  by  political 
conditions  In  North  Africa.  The  attack  on 
Gafsa  shocked  Tunisians  Into  the  realization 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  their  resources 
has  to  be  spent  on  National  Defense.  This 
decision,  however,  has  been  taken  reluctant- 
ly. Tunisia  has  historically  spent  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  national  budget  on  de- 
fense as  compared  to  one-third  on  educa- 
tion. This  fortunate  allocation  of  resources 
appears  to  be  facing  a  significant  modifica- 
tion. 


Uovelupmental  Asilstance, — Official  U.S 
grant  and  loan  assistance  has  totaled  about 
$1  billion  isee  Table  II),  about  one-third  of 
all  the  foreign  assistance  which  Tunisia  hab 
received.  By  1978,  the  Tunisians  had  repaid 
nearly  $150  million  of  the  loans,  resulting 
in  a  net  US.  aid  flow  of  some  $820  million 
between  1946  and  1978.  For  FY  79,  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Tunisia  totalled  some 
$35  million,  split  between  Development  As- 
sistance Programs  and  Food  for  Peace.  FY 
80  Is  estimated  at  some  $10  million  less,  due 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  FY  80  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  BUI. 
and  FY  81  proposed  at  some  $7  million  more. 
or  $42  7  million  For  FY  82.  the  Administra- 
tion plans  no  new  development  a-sslstance 
program  request  thus  probably  cutting  the 
total  aid  flow  well  below  $20  million. 

A  serious  difference  exists  between  the 
Tunisian  and  American  governments  on  the 
Issue  of  developmental  assistance.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  notified  the  Tunisians  that, 
following  the  $25  million  requested  for  FY 
81.  no  new  US  assistance  will  be  allocated 
for  TunLsIa  Programs  which  have  been 
funded  In  the  past  will  be  completed  over 
the  next  several  years. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  developed 
Its  AID  program  for  Tunisia  since  FY  78 
with  the  intention  of  terminating  It  In  FY 
82  This  decision  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  two  related  premises: 
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TABte  II 

U.S.  OVERSEAS  lOANS  AND  GRANTS— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

COUNTRY:  TUNISIA 

lU.S.  local  ytiti.  millions  ol  dollatsi 


Program 


Post-war  Marshall 

Reliel  plan 

Mriod  period 

l»46-4«  l94»-» 


Mutual 

security 

Ad 

period 

195J-61 


Toreiin  Assistance  Act  period 


1962-7S 


Transition 
1976       quarter  1977 


1978 


Total  Total  Ins 

Total           loans        Repay  repay- 

FAA            and  mentsand  ments  and 

period         iranis      inleresl  interest 

1962-78    1946  781       1946  78  1946-78' 


B. 


I.  [con.  assist,  total... . 

lo,ins ...... 

Grants 

A.  Aid  and  predecesMX 

loans  .  . 

Grants   

Sec.  supp.  assist. .... 

Food  lor  paaca 

Loans 

Grants 

Title  Itotal 

Repay,  in  dollar  loant 

Pay.  in  lor.  curr 

Title  lllolal 

E.  reliel.  «.  dev.  and  WFP. 

Vol.  reliel  aiency 

C.  Otirer  econ.  assiit 

Loans 

Grants 

P« 

Ot 

IL  Mil.  assist,  total 

Loans 

Grants 

A.  Map  grants 

B.  Credit  sales.  IMS. 

C.  Itill  mil.  ed.  ting.. 
0.  Tian-euess  stock. 
t.  Other  grants 

III.  Total  econ.  and  mil 

Loans ., 

Grants 

Other  US.  loans 

E«im  Bank  loans .... 

Another 
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4S.6 
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3.4 

99.4 
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10.6 

92.2 

90.3 
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S45  9 
297  8 
248.1 
221.0 
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59.S 
(17.3). 
312.4 
136  3 
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7S.2 

61.3 
175.9 
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2&6 
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11.7 
2.3 
9.4 
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2.5 


7.9 
2.3 
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".i' 
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23  9 
13.1 
10.8 
10.9 
6.2 
4.7 


38.7 
18.  S 
20.2 
20.1 
9.5 
10.6 


12.0 
6.9 
5.1 
6.9 
6.9 


17.5 
9  0 
8.6 
9.0 
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621  0 
331.7 
289.3 
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177.2 
77.7 
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350.0 
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93 
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40.4 
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With  relatively  high  ONP  growth  rate 
during  the  past  decade.  Tunisia  has  reached 
a  threshold  beyond  which  real  growth  could 
become  self-sustaining: 

Per  capita  ONP  has  reached  a  level  which 
removes  Tunisia  from  the  list  of  most  needy 
nations. 

The  validity  of  these  premises  Is  at  this 
point  unclear  Much  of  the  capital  Invest- 
ment which  has  given  such  a  lift  to  the 
GNP  has  not  been  in  areas  of  marketable 
productivity    Rather,  large  sums  have  been 


put  Into  urban  housing,  sanitation,  health 
and  other  basic  services  While  vital  to  a 
developing  society,  these  areas  do  not  do 
much  to  sustain  growth  In  GNP.  This  In- 
vestment, moreover,  has  been  uneven.  The 
urban  areas  have  thus  far  been  the  primary 
l>eneflclary  A  great  need  exists  to  Improve 
the  agricultural  sector  and  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  central  Tunisia  These  are  the 
areas  upon  which  Tunisian  authorities  are 
concentrating  In  the  forthcoming  flve-year 
plan  and  they  look  to  the  United  States  for 


continuing  assistance  US  and  Tunisian 
officials  alike  agree  that  high  unemploy- 
ment, low  farm  Income,  and  the  lack  of 
social  services  In  rural  areas  need  Immedi- 
ate attention  and  If  this  attention  Is  re- 
ceived, slgniflcant  improvements  can  be 
made  These  are  the  areas  In  which  the 
Tunisians  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
r.sslstance. 

The  second  premise  Is  also  subject  to  some 
dispute  The  Tunisian  GNP  figures  vary 
widely  depending  on  the  source   They  may 


be  artlfically  high  because  ol  ihe  lar^^e  sums 
III  remittances  mid  g.'aiits  ::iin\  abroad  which 
have  only  llmiled  mipact  m  terms  of  sus- 
taining economic  growth  Furthermore,  many 
nations  receiving  developmental  assistance 
have  a  higher  GNP  per  capita 

While  the  economic  impact  of  the  decision 
to  terminate  developmental  assistance  wor- 
ries the  Tunisians,  its  political  significance 
IS  of  greater  concern.  They  fear  that  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  assistance  now.  when  they 
face  the  most  serious  challenge  to  their 
ii?curity  in  over  two  decades,  will  serve  td 
weaken  the  forces  of  moderation  at  home 
end  encourage  opponents  abroad. 

US  Administration  officials  contend  that 
the  Tunisian  government  has  known  for  two 
years  that  developmental  assistance  would 
be  terminated  In  FY  81  and  that  the  deci- 
sion to  do  so  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
The  Tunisians  assert  that  circumstances 
have  changed  significantly  since  that  deci- 
sion was  made  two  years  ago  At  that  time. 
Tunisia  faced  few  outside  threats,  the  politi- 
cal transition  to  President  Bourguiba's  suc- 
cessors was  not  in  question,  and  there  was 
no  apparent  need  to  accelerate  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  defense  establishment  Now  the 
requirement  to  divert  domestic  resources  to 
military  preparation  as  well  as  the  prospec- 
tive increased  debt  burden  associated  with 
the  hoped-for  French  and  U.S.  military  cred- 
its add  a  substantial  new  economic  burden 
lo  an  already  difficult  situation. 

All  this  was  altered  following  the  Gafsa 
Incident  and  the  Tunisians  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  recognize  that  change. 
The  Tunisians  were  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision  because  It  appears 
at  variance  with  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional expressions  of  support  following 
the  Gafsa  incident.  Hatalb  Bourgulba  Jr  per- 
sonally met  with  President  Carter  and  was 
assured  of  continued  support  for  the  In- 
dependence, sovereignty  and  Integrity  of 
Tunisia  The  Congress  adopted  a  Joint  Resol- 
ution expre.s-slng  similar  sentiments  To  the 
Tunisians,  the  decisions  to  terminate  devel- 
opmental assistance  contrasts  sharply  with 
these  public  statements. 

North    ArpirA    and    the    Conflict    in    the 

Western    Sahara 

I A  Sta.'T  P-p.,r;  o,.  a  July.  1980.  Visit  to 

.Mgerla  and  Morocco) 
Barkground:   In  the  Summer  of  1979  the 

■Administration  initiated  a  process  of  con- 
sultation with  Congress  concerning  a  possible 
change  In  the  partial  arms  embargo  im- 
posed  upon    Morocco    two    years    before     In 

1977  the  Administration  had  determined  that 
the  use  of  U  S.-supplied  equipment  against 
the  Libyan  and  Algerian-supported  Pohsario 
guerillas  In  the  Western  .'Sahara  violated  the 
bilateral  US-Moroccan  Arms  Sales  Agree- 
ment of  I960  (copy  attached!  Consequently 
the  partial  embargo  was  lmpo.sed  By  ♦he 
Spring  of  1979.  the  situation  had  changed 
slgnlflcantly  Pollsarlo  attacks  were  being 
carried  increasingly  Into  territory  Interna- 
tionally recognized  a.s  .Moroccan  The  Admin- 
istration, therefore,  raised  with  Congress  the 
question  of  whether  US  pollrv  on  limiting 
arms  sales  to  Morocco  should  be  altered 

A  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff 
oelgatlon  was  sent  to  Morocco,  Algeria  and 
Mauritania  In  August  of  1979.  Upon  return- 
ing, the  three  staff  members  reported  to  the 
Committee  making  three  different  recom- 
mendations ranging  from  effectively  llftinp 
the  partial  embargo  to  retaining  It  Follow- 
ing exhaustive  discussions,  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Republican  Member  .sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  uri,-lng  a  slgnlfirant  re- 
laxation of  the  partial  embargo  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  ambassador,  and  relterat- 
ItiR  the  Committees  support  for  a  net-otiated 
settlement  of  the  Westeni  .Sahara  l.ssue 

Subsequently,  the  Administration  for- 
"^ifdPd  to  the  Congress  a  proposed  mliliary 
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sales  package  for  Morocco  which  Included  a 
6  OV-10  aircraft.  20  Hughes  500-D  helicop- 
ters, 12  F  5  aircraft  Resolutions  disapproving 
this  sale  were  introduced  in  both  Houses, 
but  did  not  gain  sufficient  support  to  block 
the  sale.  Deliveries  under  this  package  will 
begin  in  December  of  1980. 

In  July  1980  a  second  staff  delegation  vis- 
ited Morocco  and  Algeria  to  review  this  sit- 
uation The  delegation  toured  PoUsano 
camps  around  Tindouf  in  Southern  Algeria, 
iiic*  with  a  number  of  PoUsano  leader.s.  and 
discussed  the  pro.=pects  for  peace  with  Al- 
gerian and  Moroccan  officials  This  memoran- 
dum reports  on  that  visit  and  on  subsequent 
discus.sions  with  officials  in  the  Executive 
Branch  and  with  others  in  Washington. 

I    CLTJRENT  I.MP.-.ESSIONS  OF  THE  W  ESTERN 
SAHARA  CONFLICT 

7"/ic  mihtary  situation 
Most  ob.servers  believe  that  the  Moroccan 
military  performance  has  improved  signifi- 
cantly during  the  past  year  On  June  21 
1980.  for  example,  a  large,  well-equipped 
Pollsarlo  force  attacked  Guelta  Zemmur  in 
the  Western  Sahara,  with  .some  600  men  and 
400  vehicles.  After  a  dav-long  battle  the 
attackers  were  driven  off  and  pursued  by 
Moroccan  Air  Force  fighters,  according  to 
some  reports,  across  the  Mauritanian  border 
The  Moroccans  had  advance  warning  this 
time  and  approximately  1.400  defenders 
were  well-prepared  In  addition  to  the  suc- 
cess in  battle,  this  was  reportedly  the  sec- 
ond of  three  recent  Instances  In  which  Mo- 
roccan aircraft  have  crossed  international 
boraers  in  pursuit  of  retreating  PoUsano 
forces.  One  such  crossing  supposedly  m- 
volveu  Algeria.  Despite  private  protest-^ 
however.  Algeria  has  said  nothing  publicly 
The  morale  of  .Moroccan  forces  apparently 
has  been  Improved  as  a  result  of  these  recent 
military  engagements.  The  Increased  Mo- 
roccan success  appears  largely  due  to  the 
following  changes  in  their  military  opera- 
tions: ■ 

Local  commanders  have  been  given  great- 
er tactical  and  strategic  freedom  In  the 
past,  significant  operational  and  even 
logistics  decisions  had  to  be  cleared  with 
Rabat  The  long  chain  of  command  had  a 
negative  impact  on  the  war  effort  Since  the 
King  named  Brigadier  Achmed  Dlimi  to  op- 
erational command  of  the  forces  in  the 
Western  Sahara,  substantial  operational 
freedom  has  been  permitted  to  field  com- 
manders. 

Air  and  ground  forces  now  are  coordinat- 
i.ig  their  efforts  more  effectively  In  addi- 
tion, the  delivery  of  more  F-1  Mirages,  and 
the  greater  availability  of  pilots  and  crews 
over  time  have  increased  the  Royal  Air 
Force's  effectiveness.  The  Moroccans  con- 
■■^ider  cluster  bombs,  which  the  French  have 
apparently  already  sold  them,  to  be  highly 
e.7ective  against  Polisario  Land  Rover.-,  and 
high-ranking  officers  expressed  great  interest 
In  the  possible  purcha.se  of  CBUs  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Moroccans  have  apparently  achieved 
better  surveillance  and  intelligence  and 
have  shifted  from  a  strategy  of  trying  to 
hod  empty  territory  in  favor  of  striking  at 
the  PolLsario  forces  when  they  can  be  found 
in  a  timely  fashion  with  three  mobile  des- 
ert task  forces,  formed  over  the  past  year 

The  quality  of  Polisario  personnel  mav 
a!.so  have  suffered  some  decline  In  a  June 
29.  1980.  Polisario  attack  in  Morocco  proper. 
f<jr  the  first  time,  no  surface-to-air  missiles 
were  fired  at  the  supporting  Roval  Air  Force 
aircraft,  a  pos-sible  indication  of  decUning 
terhnical  skill  among  the  Polisario.  Moroc- 
cans claim  that  attackers  are  being  tied  to 
their  land  rovers  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  escaping  and  to  avoid  leaving  casual- 
ties on  the  battlefield. 

Polisario  casualties  may  soon  become  lor 
may  already  be)  a  significant  factor.  Esti- 
mates are  that  Pollsarlo  casualties  run  from 


i  .000  to  ;  .500  men  Many  of  the  ongma:  Poli- 
sario fighters  had  been  trained  by  the  Span- 
;>h  m  the  early  i970s.  and  the 'number  of 
these  troop.s  probably  has  been  reduced  b\ 
casualties  -Moreo-.er.  the  population  base  in 
•-he  Tindou!  area  ;.-.,ni  which  the  Polisario 
draws  its  combatants  is  estimated  at  between 
70.000  and  120,000  which  indicat.es  the  rough 
l.mit-s  on  the  ability  of  the  PoUsano  to  re- 
p.ace  casualties  Estimates  of  PoUsano  ccm- 
taa^ants  have  been  put  at  between  10.000  and 
12.000  for  some  time,  and  some  as  low  as 
7.000  A  lew  significant  .Moroccan  successes 
could  seno-oslv  strain  the  PoUsanos  ability 
tu  mount  large  operations  Obser\ers  cau- 
tioned, however,  that  the  PoUsano  are  likely 
i-o  modify  their  tactics  in  response  to  such 
.Moroccan  success.  Thus,  after  some  period 
of  consolidation,  a  resurgence  of  Polisario 
attacks  using  new  tactics  could  be  antici- 
pated. In  this  connection,  there  a.-e  rumors 
that  some  75  to  150  PoUsarlc  have  been  sent 
to  Libyan  and  Palestinian  training  camps 
possibly  for  terrorist  training 

In  view  of  the  apparent  shift  In  favor  of 
.Morocco  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  substan- 
tial casualties  which  the  Polisario  have  p.'x>b- 
ably  taken  over  the  past  year,  a  significant 
weakening  of  their  miliiary  position  may  be 
taking  place.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  u'ke'.y 
that  the  Polisario  made  a  significant  miscal- 
culation in  escalating  the  magnitude  of  their 
attacks  as  well  as  in  attacking  .Morocco 
proper,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a 
quasi-miUtary  solution  and  an  internal 
weakening  of  the  King's  position  This  has 
clearly  not  occurred. 

Paralleling  their  battlefield  successes  the 
Moroccans  have  made  corisiderable  progress 
m  establishing  a  cuiUan  base  in  the  West- 
ern Sahara  In  a  conscious  effort  to  w:n  the 
support  of  the  local  population,  services  and 
housing  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
civilian  settlement  promoted  The  .Moroccans 
now^  are  confident  that  a  large  majority  of 
Western  Saharans  favor  union  with  Morocco. 
T'le  Pohsano 
The  staff  delegation  spent  24  hours  with 
the  Polisario  in  the  Tindouf  region  of  Algeria 
touring  their  camps,  their  schools,  clinics. 
and  the  "national  hospital".  Captured  Mo- 
roccan military  equipment  and  Moroccan 
prisoners  were  displayed  Extensive  talks  with 
various  PoUsano  leaders  including  Mohamed 
Lamine  Ould  .'ihmed.  the  "Prime  Minister" 
of  the  Saharan  Democratic  Arab  Republic 
iSDARi.  and  with  the  "governor"  and  coun- 
sel of  the  El  Ann  were  also  held  An  eve- 
ning visit  to  the  "27th  of  February"  school 
for  women  included  dinner  with  another 
member  of  the  political  council  of  the  Poli- 
sario. a  rally  which  in.-luded  t>oth  classical 
and  modern  song  and  dance  geared  toward 
Ideological  themes,  and  our  meeting  with 
Mohamed  Lamine  Ould  Ahmed 

Several  broad  conclusions  and  obser.  atlons 
stand  out : 

The  political  leadership  of  the  Polisario 
is  attempting,  with  apparent  success,  to  In- 
doctrinate the  camp  population  No  matter 
where  the  Tindouf  refugees  may  have  origi- 
nated, there  is  a  constant  Inculcation  of 
"Saharan"  identification  at  the  expense  of 
tribal  ties  When  questioned  on  tribal  origin 
of  their  parents,  our  interlocuters  main- 
tained that  they  were  Saharans  and  had  no 
tribal  ties.  Even  if  no  Saharan  Identity  exist- 
ed m  the  past,  one  may  well  emerge  m  the 
future.  In  addition,  the  Polisario  is  provid- 
ing .services  —  hospitals,  education,  and  food — 
which  are  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the 
region.  With  visible  pride  they  pointed  out 
that  their  "National  Hospital"  was  better 
than  anything  available  in  Mauritania  In 
this  way,  the  Polisario  camps  may  prove  to 
be  a  magnet  for  people  from  throughout  the 
drought-striken  Sahel.  and  it  would  be  Im- 
portant to  establish,  if  we  can.  whether  the 
papulation  of  the  camps  has  been  static  or 
appears  to  be  growing. 
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When  possible,  people  from  the  "liberated 
•frniorles"  In  the  Western  Sahara  are  ap- 
li.ireiilly  brought  to  the  camps  and  no  at- 
•cnipis  have  been  made  to  establish  control 
u(  civilian  areas  In  the  Western  Sahara.  It 
would  be  useful  to  establish  whether  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  people  have  been  so-shifted 
In  recent  years,  and  whether  such  shifts 
are   largely  forcible. 

Tbe  total  number  of  Saharans  Is  disputed 
The  standard  PoUsarlo  claims  for  the  total 
number  of  "Saharaouls  '  Is  some  750.000  Any 
such  figure  must  of  necessity  include  a  ma- 
jority irom  well  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
former  Spanish  Sahara  PoUsarlo  leaders  as- 
sert that  the  population  of  the  camps  ranges 
from  120.000  to  200.000.  Our  own  estimates 
were  that  120,000  would  be  the  upper  limit 
and  that  there  may  be  as  few  as  70.000  This 
latter  figure  Is  close  to  most  U.S.  Oovernmeut 
estimates  A  Spanish  census  In  1»74  put  the 
population  Bt  some  74.000. 

PoUsarlo  leaders  asserted  their  desire  to 
have  positive  relations  with  the  United 
Stales.  They  told  us.  however,  that  the  sale 
of  US.  weapons  to  Morocco  would  not  only 
extend  the  conflict  in  the  Western  Sahara 
but  would  damage  the  prospects  for  positive 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
SADR.  The  PoUsarlo  liaison  officer  In  Algiers 
stated  that  he  thought  the  PoUsarlo  would 
be  satisfied  If  the  United  States  would  re- 
main neutral  In  the  conflict  He  did  not  ex- 
pect U.S.  support  of  the  PoUsarlo.  but  rather 
the  halting  of  further  arms  sales  to  Morocco. 
This  appears  to  be  the  principal  PoUsarlo 
goal   In   their  contacts   with  Americans 

Most  PoUsarlo  leaders  denied  that  they 
sought  the  downfall  of  King  Hass&n  of  Mo- 
rocco, but  there  were  contrary  statemients  as 
well  A  common  argument  among  the  PoU- 
sarlo leaders  was  that  unless  Morocco  en- 
tered negotiations  to  resolve  the  conflict,  the 
King  would  fall  as  a  result  of  Internal  dis- 
content and  pressures  The  PoUsarlo  ap- 
peared to  underestimate,  by  a  wide  margin, 
the  depth  of  popular  Moroccan  support  for 
the  war.  and  to  slgnlflcaiilly  overestimate  the 
Impact  of  the  war  on  the  Moroccan  e<  on'.my 
They,  nevertheless,  do  appear  to  expect  a 
protracted  conflict. 

All  of  the  PoUsarlo  leaders  with  whom  we 
met  showed  virtually  no  sign  of  flexibility  on 
negotiations.  They  were  unlform'y  prepared 
only  to  negotiate  the  mode  and  pace  of 
Moroccan  withdrawal  from  the  Wesl^in 
Sahara. 

Morocco's  Views.  No  fundamental  change 
in  the  Moroccan  strategic  position  on  the 
Saharan  Issue  is  evident.  However,  some 
changes  In  tactics  appear  to  be  emerging. 
They  do  not  appear  willing  to  negotiate  away 
sovereignty  over  any  more  "Moroccan  terri- 
tory" Nevertheless,  the  Moroccans  have 
adopted  more  flexible  tactics  rn  the  political 
front  which  appear  related  to  their  Improved 
military  performance 

At  the  July.  1980.  meeting  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  (OAO).  the  Moroc- 
cans shifted  their  position  on  negotiations 
For  the  flrst  time,  the  Kind's  representatives 
agreed  to  meet  with  "all  Interested  parties", 
which  presumably  Includes  the  I'j'.isftilo  De- 
spite these  apparent  concessions,  Morocco's 
critics  have  characterized  the  July  OAU  sum- 
mit as  a  setback  for  Rabat  A  serious  split 
was  revealed  when  twenty-six  of  tlie  fiffv 
member  states  Indicated  that  they  would 
support  the  admission  of  the  Saharawl  Arab 
Democratic  Republic  (SADR)  to  the  OAU. 
PoUsarlo  backers — Algeria.  Libya.  Ethiopia, 
Angola,  and  Mozambique — seemed  deter- 
mined to  force  the  Lssue  Only  after  several 
of  Morocco's  friends,  among  them  Egypt, 
Tunisia,  the  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast,  Zaire,  and 
Senegal,  threatened  to  Join  Morocco  In  leav- 
ing the  OAU  If  the  Issue  were  pressed,  did 
the  members  decide  to  postpone  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  admission  of  the  SADR  imtll 
the  "Council  of  Sages"  again  looked  Into  the 
Issue, 


Morocco  was  encouraged  by  the  meeting 
For  the  first  lime,  Rabat  felt  that  it.s  friends 
and  allies  would  stand  up  and  be  cuunted 
Moreover,  the  Moroccans  believe  the  will- 
ingness of  several  of  the  key  African  statee 
to  leave  the  OAU  of  SADR  admission  If 
pressed  is  likely  to  give  pause  to  some  of  the 
PoUsarlos   less  zealov.s  supporters 

Algeria  and  the  Western  Sahara  Algerian 
officials  continue  to  assert  that  continuation 
of  the  conflict  could  destabilize  the  region 
Algeria  opposes  US.  military  support  for 
Morocco  as  prolonging  the  Western  Sahara 
struggle,  and  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
Saharan  Democratic  Arab  Republic  Is  viewed 
as  Inevitable  in  Algiers  They  continue  to 
assert  that  their  support  for  the  PoUsarlo  Is 
based  upon  their  duty  to  assist  authentic 
national  liberation  movements,  and  Ironi- 
cally point  out  that  they  received  such  sup- 
port from  Morocco  and  Tunisia  during  their 
own  independence  struggle  with  France. 
Blame  for  the  continuing  conflict,  according 
to  the  Algerians,  rests  solely  on  the  Moroc- 
cans who  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the 
PoUsarlo. 

Relations  between  Algeria  and  Morocco 
were  formally  broken  over  the  Saharan  con- 
flict Each  country,  however.  stUI  maintains 
consulates  In  the  other  and  private,  high- 
level  contacts  continue  Intermittently.  Al- 
geria has  refused  to  negotiate  with  Morocco 
as  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  has  suggested 
Algeria  contends  that  it  cannot  negotiate 
over  the  status  of  an  Independent  country. 
Nevertheless,  recent  Indications  are  that  the 
Algerians  may  be  prepared  to  accept  the  Mo- 
roccan suggestion  that  all  Interested  parties 
sit  down  to  negotiate 

Algerian  officials  deny  that  there  Is  any 
geopolitical  rivalry  with  Morocco  which  af- 
fects their  view  of  the  Western  Sahara. 
This  position  Is  sometimes  Immediately  un- 
dermined as  Algerians  often  criticize  Morocco 
for  having  territorial  ambitions  including 
not  only  the  Western  Sahara  but  also  much 
of  what  has  become  Algeria  proper  These 
Algerian  concerns  are  fed  by  continued  pro- 
nouncements from  Moroccan  nationalists 
who  feel  that  much  Moroccan  territory  was 
stripped  from  the  Kingdom  by  the  French 
when  at  the  lime  of  Morocco's  independence. 
It  appeared  that  Algeria  would  remain  a  "de- 
partment" (or  province  I  of  France.  There- 
fore, from  an  Algerian  perspective,  the 
diversion  of  Moroccan  ambitions  and  re- 
sources into  a  protracted  Saharan  conflict 
may  well  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mo- 
roccan natlonallPt  attention  away  from 
other  territorial  issues  Involving  Algerian 
territory 

n.    V.a     RELATIONS    IN     NORTH    AFRICA 

Mcnocco  Of  primary  concern  to  Moroccans 
is  the  perceived  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  support  Morocco  politically  on  the 
Western  Sahara  conflict  Moroccans  have 
difficulty  comprehending  why  the  United 
States  does  not  side  with  Morocco,  a  long- 
standing friend  and  ally,  against  Algeria  and 
Libya.  antl-Amerlcan  Soviet  clients,  and 
their  creation,   the  PoUsarlo, 

Arms  supplies  continue  to  be  an  Irritant 
In  bilateral  relations  While  gratified  at  last 
year's  decision  to  lift  the  partial  arms  em- 
bargo, many  Moroccans  express  concern  over 
the  delay  In  actual  deliveries  In  addition. 
United  States  seeks  to  link  the  actual  deliv- 
ery of  these  arms  to  further  "progress"  In 
negotiations,  that  Is  to  what  they  fear  are 
expected  to  be  further  Moroccan  concessions 
They  do  not  consider  the  US.  position  as 
even-handed,  as  they  see  little  or  no  US. 
efl'ort  to  persuade  Algeria  to  make  similar 
concessions  American  political  alms  for  the 
Western  Sahara  are  Mnclef\r  to  'l.tm.  which 
leads  to  further  confusion.  Moroccans  across 
the  political  spectrum  do  not  understand 
why  the  Justice  of  their  claims  falls  to  win 
-American  support 

The  future  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Morocco. 


Tunisia,  and  .Nigeria— particularly  toward 
.Mgerla  Is  a  K'reai  Moroccan  ccnrern  Their 
worry  Is  thai  I'lilted  Sialos  desire  to 
strengthen  Its  frlend.s  .siu-h  a.s  .Moroccu  will 
continue  to  be  manifested  more  In  rhetoric 
than  In  action  On  the  other  n.mcl  US  ac- 
tions are  seen  as  strengthening  the  Alger- 
ians By  refusing  to  take  pro-Moroccan  po- 
sitions In  International  forums  and  by 
Imposing  the  now-defunct  partial  arms  em- 
bargo, the  United  Stales  has,  m  the  Moroc- 
can view,  effectively  sided  with  Algeria  Many 
Moroccans  fear  that  U  S  -Ali;cran  econa-nlc 
ties  put  Algeria  in  a  stronger  position  with 
the  US   than  Is  Morocco. 

US  -Moroccan  Economic  Ties  Morocco, 
like  most  non-oU  producing  developing 
countries,  has  suffered  substantial  economic 
difficulties  and  faces  a  highly  uncertain  fu- 
ture as  a  result  of  the  rise  In  energy  prices 
Morocco  also  Imports  most  of  Its  manufac- 
tured goods  as  It  does  not  yet  have  an  ex- 
tensive Industrial  base  Its  exports  consist 
primarily  of  phosphates,  o/jnges  and  other 
fruits,  wine,  olives,  and  other  agricultural 
products  Phosphate  production  Is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Moroccan  export  economy. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  worlds  presently 
known  phosphate  reserves  are  In  Morocco, 

Traditional  problem  areas  for  the  Moroc- 
can economy  Include  the  need  for  large 
Imports  of  basic  commodities  Including  oil. 
wheat,  and  cereal  products  Unemployment 
and  under-employment  remain  high  and  the 
problems  appear  to  be  getting  worse  because 
of  continuing  high  population  growth,  al- 
though population  planning  programs  ap- 
pear to  have  begun  to  take  hold  In  recent 
years 

Beginning  In  late  1977.  a  severe  fall  In 
phosphate  prices  coupled  with  the  rise  In  oil 
prices  created  major  new  economic  problems 
The  prevUus,  relatively-rapid  Moroccan  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  declined  significantly. 
The  economic  slow-down  suffered  by  Moroc- 
co's European  trading  partners.  lagging 
Moroccan  agricultural  production,  and  high 
military  expenditures  partly  associated  with 
the  war  In  the  Western  Sahara  created  addl- 
tKnal  difficulties  Morocco  reccted  In  1978  by 
s^alln;;  down  Its  development  plans  and  Im- 
posing Import  controls  New  taxes  were  re- 
cently added  After  two  years  of  austerity 
and  Import  restraint,  the  government  of 
Morocco  win  almost  certainly  have  to  Initiate 
some  programs  aimed  at  economic  growth  In 
order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  Jobs 
and  a  better  standard  of  living. 

The  Sahara  war  is  another  element  in 
Morocco's  economic  problems  There  are  un- 
verlflable  estimates  that  It  costs  approxi- 
mately tl  million  per  day:  however.  Saudi 
aid  may  cover  much.  If  net  all,  of  these  costs 
Although  that  aid  was  stopped  sometime  In 
1978.  It  has  apparently  been  resumed  We 
have  never  been  certain  of  the  amount,  pur- 
pose, or  terms  of  the  Saudi  assistance,  how- 
ever, we  do  know  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  rlnanc- 
Ing  the  $235  million  package  of  US  arms 
notified  to  Congress  in  January,  1980,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  economic  development 
projects 

U.S.  Assistance:  The  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  Morocco's  economic  development 
for  several  decades.  The  historical  total  of 
US  military  and  economic  assistance,  both 
grants  and  loans,  exceeds  $125  bUUon  In 
recent  years,  however.  U  S  economic  assist- 
ance has  been  of  secondary  Importance  com- 
pared to  military  sales  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  Slates  Is  widely  viewed  as  merely  the 
supplier  of  arms  and  this  Image  served  to 
reduce  American  political  Influence  some- 
what Given  Morocco's  difficult  economic 
situation  and  Its  relative  success  on  the 
battlefield.  It  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  an  Increase  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Morocco  In  order  to  sup- 
plement the  current  military  relationship 
While  it  is  unlikely  that  developmental  v 
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sisiance  will  supplant  military  credits  a.s  the 
politically  most  important  form  cf  assls.ance 
while  the  Saharan  conflict  continues,  a  more 
balanced  aid  policy  may  well  help  to  demon- 
strate the  American  commitment  to  the 
Moroccan  people 

Morocco  Is  In  need  of  assistance  and  offers 
a  variety  of  areas  in  which  US  support  could 
have  a  significant  Impact 

Energy  Development:  The  Moroccans  are 
looking  seriously  to  their  large  deposits  of  oil 
shale  as  a  potential  means  of  reducing  their 
dependence  on  imported  oil  in  the  long  term. 
The  Moroccan  government  seems  eager  to 
work  closely  with  the  U.S.  In  establishing 
.«uch  an  energy  program.  In  addition  to  oil 
shale  development,  this  program  could  In- 
clude technical  assistance  In  prospecting  for 
natural  gas  and  petroleum. 

Mineral  Developrnent :  Morocco  has  some 
significant,  but  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral 
deposits.  Including  strategically  important 
cobalt,  and  potentially  a  wide  spectrum  of 
other  resources.  The  government  Is  anxious 
to  develop  these  resources  with  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

Fisheries:  Morocco  lies  adjacent  to  some  of 
the  world's  richest  fishing  areas  which  cur- 
rently are  bene.'ittlng  Europe  and  other  states 
more  than  the  Moroccans  who  are  hindered 
by  outmoded  fishing  techniques  and  anti- 
quated equipment  The  United  States  could 
do  much  to  help  Morocco  develop  this  sector. 
Assistance  In  other  areas  could  contribute 
significantly  to  Moroccan  development  These 
include  telecommunications,  computer  tech- 
nology, water  development,  and  manufactur- 
ing A  general  consensus  exists  that  the 
American  private  sector  has  as  much  to  con- 
tribute as  does  the  public  sector,  but  for  any 
multi-faceted  development  plan  to  be  suc- 
cessful the  United  States  Government  will 
have  to  lake  the  lead. 

The  Administration  could  better  promote 
American  private  sector  Investment  in  Mo- 
rocco. In  this  connection,  the  US-Moroccan 
Tax  Convention  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee.  This  Treaty  was  signed  in  August 
of  1977  and  sent  to  the  Senate  In  May  of  1978. 
Some  minor  Issues  which  have  only  recently 
arisen  remain  to  be  resolved,  but  no  difficul- 
ties are  expected  U.S.  businessmen  in  Mo- 
rocco believe  that  early  action  could  be  quite 
nelpful  to  the  investment  climate.  The  most 
serious  Issues  pertaining  to  the  Treaty,  In 
fact,  have  little  to  do  with  Morocco  The 
US. -Moroccan  Treaty  happens  to  be  the  first 
of  a  number  of  tax  treaties  between  the 
United  Stales  and  developing  countries,  and. 
thus,  a  variety  of  general  Issues  which  have 
not  been  a  problem  between  the  US.  and 
developed  countries  have  arisen  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Treaty  with  Morocco.  Therefore. 
the  sooner  the  Committee  can  address  the 
broad  issue  of  US -tax  agreements  with 
Third  World  states  the  sooner  the  U.S - 
Moroccan  Treaty  can  be  considered. 

The  Moroccan  Domestic  Scene.  Members  of 
Parliament  across  the  political  spectrum  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Moroccan  monarchy 
Is  a  legitimate  and  unifying  Institution,  and 
there  Is  Utile  evidence  that  the  monoarchv 
per  se  Is  likely  to  be  the  fcx?us  of  Internal 
discontent  during  the  near  term. 

The  Parliament  was  established  bv  King 
Has.san  In  1977  as  a  link  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  people  and  is  composed  of 
directly-elected  representatives.  Although 
uie  responsibilities  of  this  legislature  are 
'United.  It  Is  widely  viewed  as  a  significant 
step  In  the  evolution  toward  greater  respon- 
^ness  to  popular  needs  and  desires  Even 
Socialist  Party  leaders  who  are  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  government,  con- 
cede this  point.  Nevertheless,  the  Socialists 
contend  that  the  King  has  not  gone  far 
enough  or  fast  enough  in  liberalizing  the 
political  system  They  also  believe  that  If 
"u-l  ament  were  "truly  "  representative  they 
would  have  more  than  the  present  15  seats 
nowever,  they  emphasize  their  desire  to  work 
•ithln  the  poUtlcal  system. 


Opposition  deputies  freely  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Saharan  war.  usually  arguing  that  it  wa.s  not 
being  prosecuted  sufficiently  vigorously, 
along  With  a  variety  of  domestic  political 
and  economic  is.'iues  The  position  of  much 
of  the  political  opposi'ion  deputies  would 
appear  to  circumscrioe  the  King's  Ia;it\idc 
to  make  concessions  Many  were  prepared  to 
point  out  that  their  political  position  has 
improved  significantly  m  recent  years  In 
the  past,  opponents  of  the  regime  have  been 
subjected  to  Impnsoiinienl.  torture,  and 
letter  bomb  attacks.  They  now  speak  openly 
and  without  visible  fear.  Former  political 
prisoners  are  serving  in  Parliament  The 
press  freely  criticizes  the  government  'Vir- 
tually all  political  prisoners  have  by  now 
been  freed. 

An  overwhelrrung  majority  of  Parliamen- 
tarians support  tne  King.  They  emphasize 
the  "legitimacy  "  of  Morocco's  monarch-.'  and 
contrast  it  to  others  such  as  that  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  Many  point  out  tliai  ,t  .■;  the 
monarchy  which  unifies  Berbers,  Arabs,  Saha- 
rans. and  others  as  Moroccans  and  that 
without  It.  an  equally  effective  unifying 
force  would  have  to  be  invented  King  Has- 
san's ability  to  govern  appears  to  have  been 
enhanced  during  the  past  year  not  only  by 
improved  military  performance  in  the  Sa- 
hara conflict,  but  also,  as  a  result  of  the 
perception  that  the  domestic  political  sys- 
tem does  afford  room  lor  political  dissent. 
In  addition,  most  observers  seem  to  belie.e 
that  further  political  liberalization  is  likely. 
U.S. -Algerian  Relations:  US -Algerian 
bilateral  relations  fall  Into  two  broad  cate- 
gories, economic  and  political.  Conunercial 
relations  are  dominated  by  Algerian  gas  and 
oil  sales  to  the  United  States  and  by  the 
sale  of  US.  technology  of  various  kinds  lo 
Algeria.  The  economic  relationship  is  sub- 
stantial. 

On  the  poUtlcal  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Algerians  argue  that  ihey  are  truly  non- 
aligned.  Although  they  maintain  a  large- 
scale  military  supply  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Algenans  contend  they 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  either  a  Com- 
munist society  or  a  Soviet  client.  To  sup- 
port this  view,  they  note  that  no  significant 
Soviet  military  presence  or  facilities  are  al- 
lowed in  Algeria. 

Government  officials  emphasize  their  de- 
sire to  continue  to  improve  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  express  some  concern 
about  the  common  American  perception  that 
the  Algerian  government  is  radical  and  anti- 
American.  To  counter  this  perception  they 
observe  that  while  Algeria  does  not  support 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treatv.  the  gov- 
ernment Is  willing  to  accept  anv  "solution  lo 
the  Palestinian  problem  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  Palestinians,  nns  .solution  could  involve 
autonomy  for  the  West  Bank  or  an  independ- 
ent Palestinian  state.  They  would  rather 
leave  this  Issue  t.o  the  eastern  Arabs  as  AJ- 
gerta  is  geographically  distant  from  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  were  told  that  President  Chadli 
Benjedid  has  staled  that  the  existence  of 
Israel  Is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  changed 
and.  therefore,  must  be  accepted.  Algerian 
officials  say  they  oppose  international  ter- 
rorist activities. 

The  problem  in  U.S.-Aigerian  relations, 
however,  lies  in  the  wide  spectrum  of  polit- 
ical Issues  on  which  the  U  S  and  Algeria 
differ.  Algeria  refused  to  condemn  ihe  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  was  one  of 
a  minority  of  Arab  government  which  par- 
ticipated In  the  Olympics.  On  North-South 
issues,  the  Algenans  have  been  outspoken 
critics  of  the  indus.,nal:ze<i  st-ates.  Algiers 
supports  anti-American  '  Iiberauon  '  groups 
throughout  the  world  There  are  profound 
disagreements  on  the  issue  of  the  Western 
Sahara.  Across  the  entire  spectrum  of  polit- 
ical Issues,  it  is  difficult  to  find  many  areas 
of  agreement 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  ledger,  rela- 
tions are  good.  Since  1976  the  United  States 


has  been  Algeria  s  iargest  trading  partner 
I  he  Algenaiit.  however  have  a  co:.s;derab;e 
•.rade  surplus  with  the  US  resulting  prin- 
cipaiiy  from  the  sale  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
United  States  manufacturers  have  foujid  .Al- 
giers an  increasingly  recepuve  market  This 
dichotomy  of  warm  economic  ties  and  cool 
political  relations  is  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Morocco  s  position  in  the  Western  Sahara 
is  stronger  politically  and  militarily  than  a 
year  ago  As  a  result.  King  Hassan  app)ears  to 
be  evidencing  greater  flexibility  on  the  ques- 
tion of  negotiating.  The  change  in  the  US. 
arms  sales  policy  seems  to  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  shift  In  Moroccos  stance, 
the  absence  of  deliveries  notwithstand- 
ing By  contrast,  Algeria  has  shown  Utile  or 
no  flexibility  and  the  Polisario  remains  un- 
compromising Simultaneously,  the  Moroc- 
cans are  somewhat  more  openly  critical  of 
US  unwillingness  to  ofler  greater  support 
on  this  issue,  which  Moroccan  political  lead- 
ers are  persuaded,  has  significant  East-West 
implications 

Despite  perceived  political  and  military 
successes,  most  Moroccans  admit  that  the 
war  increases  the  difficulties  which  their 
economy  faces  over  the  next  few  years  The 
economic  problems  have  the  potential  of 
causing  domestic  political  unrest  which  is 
not  in  Moroccan  or  Western  interests  If  in- 
ternal discontent  induces  a  crackdown,  the 
tentative  steps  toward  a  more  open  p)olitlcal 
scene  which  havo  occurred  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  could  be  undermined  Possibly. 
over  time,  economic  difficulties  could  en- 
flame  discontent  over  the  failure  to  win  the 
Sahara  War  and  even  generate  a  coup  at- 
tempt Any  chan;e  of  regime  in  Morocco  can 
be  expected  to  bring  less  moderate  and  less 
Western -oriented  regime  lo  power  Any  re- 
gime In  order  to  win  popular  support  will 
have  to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously, 
risking  a  wider  conflict   In   North   Africa 

In  recent  years.  US.  economic  a.ssistance  lo 
Morocco  has  been  of  secondary  importance 
to  military  sales,  and  Moroccan  economic 
problems  have  grown  to  at  least  a  compar- 
able importance  to  the  Western  Sahara  War. 
If  the  US  has  a  stake  in  the  continuation 
of  a  favorable  relationship  with  Morocco  and 
the  continuation  of  a  reasonably  pro-West- 
ern gradua;iy-liberalizlng  government,  the 
problem  of  Morocco's  economy  should  con- 
cern us  a.s  much  as  to  war  The  US  s  mod- 
est development  aid  support  could  well  be 
increased  lo  good  effect,  demonstrating  again, 
US.  support  for  Morocco  and  the  Moroccan 
people  Morocco,  moreover,  offers  a  great  va- 
riety of  areas  where  such  a.sslslanre  can  have 
an  early  impact  The  U.S.  Government  can 
also  take  further  steps  to  promote  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  in  Morocco 

U  S  -Algerian  relations  are  presently  cor- 
rect and  perhaps  even  modestly  improving. 
The  Algerians  would  like  to  establish  better 
relations:  however,  serious  political  differ- 
ences exist  and  US  influence  in  Algiers  is 
limited  Our  economic  relations,  neverthe- 
less, are  substantial. 

United  States  interests  would  appear  to 
dictate  quiet  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
Algeria.  Such  a  move  would  not  likely  bear 
much  fruit  in  the  near-term,  but  over  the 
longer  run  such  a  process  could  well  prove 
helpful,  even  on  the  Western  Sahara  issue 
Algeria,  however,  remains  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  military  equipment  and 
strongly  attached  to  third  world  anti-Ameri- 
canism. Under  ihe  best  circumstances,  U.S- 
Al=rerlan  relations  are  unlikely  to  Improve 
markedlv.# 


NINE-DIGIT   ZIP   CODE   PROGRAM 

SHOULD  BE  DEL.AYED 

•  Mr.   SASSER     Mr    President,    I    urge 

my  colleague.'^  to  carefully  con.sKier  the 

U.S.  Pcslal  Service's  forthcoming  pro- 
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gram  of  havinK  a  nine-digit  ZIP  code  for 
delivery  of  the  mml 

Recently,  the  Siii«  "n.i?.,-  '■  ••  :  1-  :•  ik'V. 
Nuclear  Prohfeiiit.. ill  ,i';  i  l-'.'.lr!  il  .i.tv- 
Ices.  chaired  by  Sr...,!.!  I -iin  (.:  i-nn. 
held  a  heannn  on  un.-.  in.iiUT  li.f  Uv^i- 
mony  we  heard  v.a.s  most  illuminating. 

We  found  that  bu.siness  mailers  had 
serious  coiucrn.s  about  the  workability 
of  the  ZIP  code  sy.stem,  doubting  the 
utility  of  KOinK  to  a  9-diKit  ZIP  code 
system  where  there  would  be  enough  ZIP 
codes  to  mi  a  10-volume.  30.000-page 
book. 

We  found  that  business  mailers  esti- 
mated that  the  average  cost  per  business. 
01  convertinx  to  the  system  would  range 
from  S.SOO.OdO  to  $1  million  and  that  the 
Postal  Servue  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Pastal  Boanl  of  novernors  to  further  re- 
duce po.stal  cosl.s  to  have  business  comply 
with  the  system. 

We  found  that  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  expect  to  realize  $500  million  annual 
saving.s  from  the  system  until  198S 
though  the  Postal  Service  expects  to 
spend  over  $1  billion  before  that  time  to 
put  the  system  in  place  and  though  the 
Postal  Service  has  not  even  estimated  the 
overall  postal  rate  reductions  it  will  have 
to  give  the  business  community  to  com- 
ply with  the  system. 

We  found  serious  reservations  by  large 
mailers  whether  the  performance  of  the 
Postal  Service  would  tc  improved  since 
many  of  these  large  riuiilers  already  have 
presort  programs  that  seem  to  be  as  effi- 
cient as  the  proposed  nine-digit  ZIP 
code  system. 

Thus,  while  the  Postal  Service  claims 
to  have  looked  at  this  system  for  4  years, 
the  recent  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearing  was  the  first  opportunity 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  taken  to 
brief  the  Congress  on  the  system — even 
though  they  propo.se  to  put  the  system 
into  effect  this  coining  February. 

In  short,  the  Postal  Service  is  ready  to 
embark  into  the  unknown  and  there  Is 
very  little  in  the  public  record  at  this 
point  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  nine- 
digit  ZIP  code  will  be  cost  efficient  or  im- 
prove productivity  in  moving  the  mails. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  public  record 
Is  set  forth  with  more  clarity  and  per- 
suasiveness. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  carefully  at  the  nine-digit  ZIP 
code  system  lest  we  pluns^e  the  American 
public  into  a  chaotic  and  counterproduc- 
tive experiment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  time 
my  statement  that  I  oflered  at  the  recent 
Crovernmental  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ing on  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  be  printed 
in  full. 

The  statement  follows: 
Senator  Sasses.   Statement  fok  Nine-Digit 
ZIP   Code   Htaring 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  commend  you  for 
holding  these  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  nine-dlgit  ZIP  code  program  by 
the  US    Postal  Service  In  Febriiarj'  of  1981 

These  hearings  are  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  ha\e  much  better  information  about 
the  proposed  change  in  the  ZIP  code  s>-stem 
than  we  presently  have  Without  the  Infor- 
mation that  can  t>e  gained  from  these  hear- 
ings, we  may  embark  on  a  program  that  l» 
counterproductive  and  confusing  to  the 
American   people. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  reports  I've  received 
Indicate  serious  misgivings  about  the  work- 
ability of  the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code  system  I 
doubt  whether  the  American  public  Is  ready 
for  It  and  I  doubt  whether  American  busl- 
nes.ses  which  already  do  substantial  pre-sorl- 
mg  of  their  mall,  will  hnd  the  mne-dlglt 
Z.P  code  any  bargain  either. 

Preliminary  reports  by  large  mailing  con- 
cerns cast  sub.slaatlal  doubt  on  whether  the 
nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code  will  reduce  their  mailing 
costs  Indeed,  retooling  for  the  nine-dlgit 
ZIP  code  may  Increase  their  mailing  costs 
4>lgnltlcanlly. 

On  top  of  that  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Postal 
Service  has,  In  eRect.  given  this  proposal 
"special  delivery"  treatment.  Only  last  July 
It  announced  that  the  Implementation  of 
the  nlne-dlglt  system  would  occur  m  xi  Feb- 
ruary, Since  that  time,  the  Postal  Service  has 
determined  that  they  may  have  to  Invest 
at  least  $1  billion  dollars  In  optical  scanners 
to  run  this  new  nlne-dlglt  program—even 
though  the  Postal  Services  own  estimates  of 
the  savings  from  the  program  may  only  run 
to  $500  million  dollars  In  the  short-term. 
And  If  the  Postal  Service  must  further  re- 
duce mailing  rates  to  business  concerns  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP 
code,  the  cost  of  this  system  could  soar.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Postal  Service  has 
once  again  not  given  the  Congress  a  full 
explanation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  mov- 
ing to  this  new  mailing  system 

Furthermore.  Mr  Chairman,  what  are  the 
service  implications  for  the  mailing  public 
that  does  not  comply  with  the  nlne-dlglt 
ZIP  code?  Win  they  receive  second-rate  serv- 
ice when  they  don't  have  a  nlne-dlglt  ZIP 
code?  Will  their  mall  delivery  be  slowed 
down  In  favor  of  those  that  have  a  nlne-dlglt 
ZIP  code?  These  are  questions  that  have  not 
been  adequately  answered  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  the  course  of  this  experiment. 

Also.  Mr  Chairman.  I  might  add  that  ever 
since  this  experiment  was  proposed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  staff 
that  I  work  with  on  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  contacted  so  t.iat 
we  may  have  full-scale  briefings  about  this 
project  Yet.  this  comes  at  a  lime  when  the 
Postal  Service  continues  to  ar:;ue  that  it 
must  receive  an  annual  $920  million  dollar 
Federal  subsidy  and  when  it  projects  that 
the  cost  of  mailing  a  hrst-class  lettir  wUl 
Increase  to  20  cents  In  the  near  future 

We  are  having  more  and  more  expense  In 
these  Postal  Service  experiments,  less  and 
less  assurance  that  It  will  result  In  substan- 
tial postal  savings,  and  no  assurance  whatso- 
ever that  the  American  public  understands 
and  accepts  the  need  for  such  a  change 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  the  human  Impact  of  this  move 
Some  97  percent  of  the  American  people  now 
faithfully  use  the  five-digit  ZIP  code  system 
But  It  took  17  long  years  to  arcllmue  them 
to  do  so 

.Aside  from  the  merlt.s  this  propo.sal  h.is.  It 
comes  across  as  another  step  In  the  chilling 
tendency  to  reduce  Americans  to  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  numbers 

Even  George  Orwell.  In  1984.  didn't  foresee 
such  a  dehumanizing  trend 

Already,  an  American  adult  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  driver's  license  number,  a  bank 
account  number,  or  a  series  of  digits  In  one 
data  bank  or  another  If  this  system  were 
Implemented  early  next  year.  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  some  frustrated  and  confused 
person  writes  their  nlne-dlglt  social  security 
number — and  not  the  ZIP  code — on  the 
front  of  an  envelope 

I  say  let's  not  zap  the  American  people 
jvUh  more  ZIP. 

This  sort  of  approach  to  changing  the  ZIP 
code  process  Is  Just  too  much,  too  soon,  for 
too  many  Americans  That  Is  why  I  have 
Joined  with  Senators  Durenberger,  Boren. 
Baucua,  Melcher.  Pryor.  Leahy.  Jepseu.  Dole, 


Hayakawa,  and  Humphrey  In  cosponsorlng 
an  anieiidmenl  to  the  Treasury,  Postal  Ap- 
propriations bill  that  will  block  lir.pleai°n:u- 
tion  of  the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code  until  there  is 
further  Information  forthcoming  from  the 
Postal  Service  about  the  change.  The  Postal 
Service  owes  it  to  the  American  public  and 
their  Congress  to  provide  us  with  such  In- 
formation before  we  embark  on  this  very 
risky  adventure. 
Thank  you 

Mr.  SASSER  Mr.  President,  there  as 
always  is  a  very  human  side  to  these 
matters.  Recently.  I  received  an  un- 
solicited letter  from  Mr  Richard  Jones, 
publisher  of  the  Lake  County  Banner, 
commenting  on  the  nme-digit  ZIP  code. 

His  brief  letter  spjeaks  volumes  on  this 
matter,  and  I  ask  that  his  letter  to  me 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Banner  Printing  Co, 
Tiptonville.   Tenn.,  November  22,  1980. 
Senator  Jim  Sassek. 
WGs'iinffton.  DC 

Deab  Senator  Sasseb:  We  have  seen  the 
quality  of  postal  service  decline  for  some 
time  now.  Newspapers,  even  those  as  small 
as  ours,  have  gone  to  other  distribution  sys- 
tems Newspapers  have  gone  along  with 
many,  many  rate  increases  that  have  been 
extremely  costly  to  subscribers  while  we  do 
more  and  more  of  the  sorting  and  delivery 
ourselves.  If  It  helped  the  service  to  patrons 
we  would  be  100  percent  for  It  The  service 
to  patrons  has  not  Improved  It  has  gotten 
worse.  Parcel  post  business  is  being  taken 
over  by  UPS.  Federal  Express  and  other  sys- 
tems, because  we  cant  depend  on  the  US. 
malls. 

We  discontinued  mailing  the  Lake  County 
Banner  to  Ridgely  several  years  ago  because 
the  Postal  Service  sent  them  right  past 
Kidgely  to  Memphis,  a  200-mlle  round  trip. 
and  we  couldn't  wait  that  long.  It  is  only 
eight  miles  to  Rtdgely.  Wynnburg.  four  miles 
away,  got  the  same  treatment.  So.  we  deliver 
to  the  post  office  ourselves  and  pay  the  post 
office  the  same  amount  as  If  they  carried 
them. 

We  have  had  at  least  two  different  sets  of 
ZIP  codes  since  the  system  was  started.  Now 
the  Postal  Service  proposes  another  revision 
This  would  separate  a  little  town  like  Tip- 
tonville Into  two  ZIP  code  areas  That  Is 
ridiculous  It  also  is  not  cheap.  A  Z.P  code 
Isn't  needed  to  tell  a  postman  which  side 
of  Main  Street  Jim  Jones  lives  on.  ZIP  codes 
dont  mean  anything  In  a  town  with  only  500 
or  600  houses  Yet.  we  are  forced  to  go  along 
with  the  expensive  change-over,  and  we  get 
no'.hing  In  return  except  more  money  wasted 
If  it  costs  us  several  hundred  dollars,  ho* 
many  millions  must  It  cost  taxpayers  across 
the  United  States?  What  our  subcrlbers  keep 
telling  us  Is  this:  "We  don't  mind  paying  15 
cents  or  20  cents  for  postage  stamps  If  we 
could  Just  get  some  good  old  2-cent  service 
like  that  we  had  years  ago 

If  a  new  set  of  ZIP  codes  meant  anything 
except  another  gigantic  expense  that  tax- 
payers don't  need,  we  would  say — fine  If 
It  served  a  really  useful  purpose  and  was 
worth  the  cost,  we  would  say— fine.  As  It 
is.  we  Just  aren't  getting  our  money's  worth 
now  and  we  don't  think  a  useless  ZIP  code 
change  In  all  the  little  towns  like  Tipton- 
ville across  this  Nation  will  make  anything 
better— Just  more  costly. 

Please  try  to  put  the  brakes  on  this  un- 
ending, useless  expense  to  taxpayers  I  don  t 
write  many  letters  to  Washington  but  I  am 
positive  you  need  to  know  how  Tennesseeans 
feel  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHAaO  JONIS, 

Publuher 


December  J,,  1980 
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THE      EFFECT      OF      FEDERAL      RE- 

SE'>lRCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    ON 

PRIV.ATE  ENTERPRISE 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  David 
Soergfl.  an  economy  and  technology 
analv.st  from  Potomac.  Md,,  has  written 
>everal  articles  in  the' past  few  years  on 
the  subject  of  Government-sponsored 
research  and  development,  both  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  in  private  indus- 
try. Mr,  Soergel  raises  provocative  ques- 
tions about  the  impo.smg  size  and  scope 
of  Federal  involvement  in  some  fields  of 
technological  and  industrial  innovation, 
and  he  1,=;  concfrned  about  Us  long-term 
effects  on  private  enterprise.  Because  of 
what  he  sees  as  the  preemptive  influence 
of  Federal  research  and  development  on 
private  sector  activity,  he  concludes  that 
.small  firms  with  mdetx-ndent  new  idea,s 
cannot  compete  with  established  fir;r.s. 
that  innovation  has  languished,  and  that 
the  whole  economy  is  develop. ni.'  a  bad 
ra.se  of  hardening  of  the  arteries, 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  to  examine  and  weigh  Mr. 
Soergel's  diagnosis  of  the  effect.s  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord his  recent  essay.  "The  Death  of  Ven- 
ture Capital."  which  was  published  in 
the  August  1980  edition  of  Government 
Executive. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Death  of  Venture  Capital 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  recent 
report.  US.  Scientists  and  Engineers.  1978, 
contains  some  revealing  data.  Most  US 
scientists  and  engineers  (S&Es)  who  decide 
and  start  new  ventures  are  nevertheless  not 
responsible  for  finishing  them.  They  cannot 
claim  rewards  for  successes,  be  penalized  for 
failures,  nor  can  their  venturing  activities  be 
comparatively  measured  Yet  their  scientific 
and  technical  activities  have  a  significant  in- 
fiuence  on  our  future  society,  economy,  and 
world  trade  position. 

In  1978  the  U.S.  tax  system  took  $14  billion 
out  of  private  capital  markets  to  finance  ven- 
turing activities  which  were  started  but  not 
finished. 

According  to  NSF's  1978  employment  data. 
38  percent  of  the  Nation's  S&Es  were  em- 
ployed by  organizations  whose  plants,  equip- 
ments, and  other  capital  assets  are  not  pri- 
vately owned  Their  comparative  perform- 
ances are  not  measurable  by  profits,  stock 
and  bond  m.^rkel  prices,  returns  on  owner- 
ship equities,  or  the  future  expectations  of 
any  of  these  The  employing  organizations 
are  the  so-called  "nonprofits,"  located  In 
both  private  and  public  sectors.  They,  of 
course,  don't  pav  any  federal  Income  taxes 
either. 

Most  nonprofit-employed  scientists  and 
Piiglneers  work  In  the  earliest  Innovative 
phases  of  basic  and  applied  research — the 
creation  and  early  exploration  of  ideas — and 
a  smaller  number  develop  some  Ideas  to  a 
production  position  But.  with  rare  excep- 
tion, their  activities  stop  short  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumer  sales. 

SCB.STANTIAL  NUMBERS 

Because  they  do  not  finish  what  they 
•■^tart.  It  is  impossible  to  Judge  whether  non- 
profits should  continue  "in  business,"  be- 
come larger  or  smaller,  or  even  how  much 
their  SAE  emploT,-ees  ought  to  bo  paid  For 
example,  they  started  a  supersonic  transport 
that  never  flew,  "new  technologv  "  houses 
that  were  never  bought,  and  a  special  city 
Dus  that  was  never  produced,  vet  thev  still 
remain  "in  business"  and  some  have  even 
significantly  expanded  their  operations  and 
raised  their  pay  levels 


Overall,  nearly  1  million  S<ScZs  were  both 
privately  and  publicly  employed  durmg  1978 
to  create  and  bring  ideas  to  a  production 
position  by  activities  known  as  "research  and 
development'  iRADi,  a  term  which  means  a 
lot  to  the  SA:Es  who  perform  It.  but  means 
little  to  all  others  who  pay  for  it  m  product 
prices  and  through  the  tax  svislem 

In  1978,  132,000  S&Es  were  employed  in 
basir  research  acnvit le.-;,  146  000  m  applied 
re.soa.'ch,  and  40Ci,000  In  development  and, 
added  to  these  numt)ers  of  direct  S&E  em- 
pl'jymeiit.  was  200.000  administrative  R&D 
personnel.  This  personnel  build-up  roughly 
traces  innovation  s  cost  accumulation  as  an 
Idea   'moves  '  to  a  production  position. 

These  are  the  members  of  onr  society  who 
already  have  or  will  determine  the  future 
market  choices  for  all  222  million  US  citi- 
zens— for  national  security,  new  energy- 
supply,  transportation,  health  delivery,  plus 
all  other  future  gtxjds  and  services  In  a  large 
measure,  they  will  contribute  to  the  health 
and  security  of  our  future  society,  the  pro- 
ductivity, efficiency  and  ?tablllty  of  our  fu- 
ture economy  employment,  world  trade  po- 
sition, and.  with  exception  of  Government's 
share  of  national  income,  our  future  gross 
national  product 

A  different  and  more  revealing  data  orga- 
nization Ls  by  "nonprofit  and  industry  S&E 
RAD  employment  '  Organizing  NSF  5  riata  in 
this  fashion  we  find  that  of  the  nearly  one 
million  S&Es.  300.000  were  employed  by"  non- 
profits and  614.000  by  Industry 

The  R<ii;D  assignments  of  Industries'  S&E 
employees  were  heavily  concentrated  In  the 
development  category  i3.'51.00€l  and  for 
nonprofits,  in  the  basic  and  applied  research 
categories  1  168.000).  not  adding  in  a  pro- 
rata share  of  Ri-D  admlnlstraU^rs  In  either 
case.  This  RA-D  employment  distribution 
suggests  that  nonprofits  were  busy  starting 
new  ventures,  and  Industry  was  either  busy 
finishing  thorn,  or  finishing  its  own  Inde- 
pendently started  venttires. 

government  dominates 

The  NSP  data  also  allows  a  closer  look  at 
the  kinds  of  nonprofit  organizations  that 
employ  S&Es  to  pertorm  innovative  R&D 
activities.  Most  were  employed  by  educa- 
tional institutions  (100,000).  with  Federal 
agency  and  nationalized  laboratories  run- 
ning a  close  second  1  87,0001  State  and  local 
governments  al.so  employed  an  Impres.slve 
number  of  S&Es  for  RAD  activity,  almost 
40,000.  Close  behind  state  and  local  govern- 
ments were  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
such  as  SRI.  Batelle  Memorial  Institute  and 
the  Franklin  Institute  with  35  000  employ- 
ment— overall,  about  300.000  S&Es  were  ern- 
ployed  by  organizations  that  don  t  finish 
what  they  start,  nor  do  they  pay  federal 
taxes  on  income.  (U.S.  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers. 1978.  pg.  51) . 

If  we  ask.  who  paid  their  S&E  employees' 
salaries  and  benefits,  we  find  it  was  mainly 
U.S.  taxpayers.  In  fiscal  1978.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obligated  $26  4  billion  to  pay  for 
R&D  activities,  and  S14  billion  went  to  non- 
profits and  $12  4  billion  to  industry  (Federal 
Ftinds  for  R&D.  1977.  1978,  and  1979  Detaller" 
Statistical  Tables.  NSP  78-312.  pps,  2,  3,)  If 
1978's  statistical  .S&E  personnel  co.st  was 
$46,000  per  year,  then  all  300  000  nonprofit- 
employed  S&Es  who  were  assigned  R&D  ac- 
tivities would  have  been  paid  by  US  tax- 
payers. 

FINANCIAL     OBICINS 

This  leads  to  an  inescapable  conclusion. 
Apparently,  in  1978,  nearly  all  new  ventures 
were  started  by  Federal  agency  "peer"  or 
"proposal"  committees  acting  as  surrogates 
for  private  investors,  and  congressional  com- 
mittees authorized  and  appropriated  the  re- 
quired R&D  money  acting  as  "boards  of  trust- 
ees" of  a  large  nonprofit  corporation,  per- 
haps rivaling  the  Soviet  Union  in  size 

Private  firms  employed  the  remaining  62 
percent  of  the  nation's  S&Es  who  were  as- 
signed innovative  R&D  activities    They  may 


or  may  not  finish  development  and  produce 
whatever  it  is  that  the  nonprofits  had  started 
and  also  start  their  own  Independent  ven- 
tures by  performing  company -sponsored 
basic  and  applied  research  But  most  of  in- 
dustries' Independent  R&D  money  (which 
fomes  from  tax-deductabie  consumer  sales 
income  and  corporate  savings)  is  spent  In 
the  development  category  to  product-Im- 
prove, rather  thar,  to  product-lnr.ovate 

By  concentrating  in  the  development  cate- 
gory, most  R&D-Ep>endmg  firms  milk  the  last 
dollar  out  of  already  existing  production  cap- 
ital They  mainly  develop  product  improve- 
ments, such  as  more  attractive  tall  lights, 
auto  styling  and  cheaper  "old  technology' 
product  designs  which,  to  produce  require 
only  minor  and  low  risk  investments  to  adapt 
already  existing  production  capital 

Brand  new  and  major  capital  Investments 
are  rarely  made  because  new  and  novel  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  producible  by  only  minor 
\ariations  to  current  capital  are  rarely  \e.'.- 
tured.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  new 
and  novel  products  will  not  be  introduced 
by  heavily  capitalized  firms,  only  that  the 
timing  for  such  introductions  will  be  keyed 
more  to  capital  depreciation  schedules,  than 
to  the  schedules  of  consumer  demands  na- 
tional goals  such  as  energy  independence 
and  en\ironmental  protection,  or  to  the  ear- 
lier schedules  of  technological  opportunities 
a-s  they  may  arise. 

New  technical  enterprises  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  nations  majcr  source  for 
new.  novel,  and  high  risk  products  But  the 
US  tax  code  has  nearly  eliminated  en- 
trepreneurs from  our  society  and  ecomomy 
Tax-deductibilliy  of  internal  cash-flow 
pained  from  consumer  sales  I3  one  tax  fea- 
ture which  favor  business  expansions  over 
new  enterprise  starts  Entrepreneurs  who 
hope  to  advance  their  positions  by  starting 
new  enterprises,  win  or  lose,  are  income-less 
during  an  extended  and  costly  search  for 
outside  financial  support. 

As  sources  for  internal  cash-flow,  they  have 
little  choice  but  draw  from  after-tax  family 
savings  and  relinanced  personal  property, 
such  as  houses  and  autos.  to  pay  the  costs 
for  preparing  and  marketing  detailed  tech- 
nical and  financial  proposals  which  they  hope 
will  Interest  outside  inveitors. 

A  profit-related  tax  incentive  to  venture 
new  ideas  carries  no  meaning  at  all  for  those 
who  are  not  yet  in  business,  but  hope  to  l>e 
in  the  future. 

Another  tax  code  feature  further  disad- 
vantages entrepreneurs  Highly  progressive 
individual  Inccme  tax  rates  favor  corporate 
over  Individual  savings  i46  percent  max  rate 
vs.  70  percent  max  rate)  which  addltlooaJly 
concentrates  corporate  control  over  private 
R&D  As  important,  the  most  highly  taxed 
individuals  in  our  society  are  also  the  na- 
tion's risk-takers  Their  income  comes  from 
interest  on  loans  and  dividends  from  eqtilty 
stocks,  and  it  is  precisely  these  individuals 
that  entrepreneurs  hope  to  attract  to  their 
new  ventures. 

The  tax  code's  distribution  of  unequal 
venture  entitlements  throughout  America's 
economy  is  a  primary  cause  for  the  growTng 
problem  of  industrial  economic  concentra- 
tions, a  .stagflated  e::onomy  by  protecting 
obsoleted  production  capital  and  a  worsening 
position  In  world  trade. 

As  noted  by  Noble.  Laureate  Frielrlck 
Hayek,  corporations  are  "virtually  privileged 
by  the  U  S  tax  system;  it  strengther^  the 
position  of  established  corporations  against 
newcomers,  checks  economic  prorre>s  .tijd 
makes  fcr  rigidity  "  To  this  may  be  added. 
it  also  makes  otir  domestic  products  "sitting 
ducks  "  for  foreign  imports 

In  sum.  mo.st  new  and  innovative  ventures 
are  started  within  a  bureaucratic  p'liitical, 
ajid  noneconomic  environment  tislng  tax- 
payer^,'  money — not  within  a  competitive  tind 
free  market  economy  financed  by  distributed 
and  competitive  private  investors  Industry 
mainly  improves  its  current  products  by  the 
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expenditure  of  lax-deductible  sales  inconip 
a  tax  Incentive  which  Is  meanlnglese  to  en- 
txepreneurs — and   corporate   savings   favored 
In    lax    law    over    individual    savings,    again 
relaUvely  disadvantagliiK  entrepreneurs 

In  the  event  of  product  failure,  were  tJie 
early  nonpro:it  technical  activities  at  fault. 
or  did  private  producers  simply  bou  li  the 
Job'  All  can  legitimately  point  their  Angers 
at  each  oUier  while  the  legal  conununlly 
handsomely  benefits  to  resolve  wh  it  is.  'n 
fact,  a  deep-seated  inatllutlonal  flaw  In 
public  R&D  policies. 

CONGRESS  AT  FAULT 

Clearly,  public  R&D  policies  promote  a 
remarkable  disconnect  betwf»n  authority  to 
start  and  responsibility  to  tinlsh— a  stark 
violation  of  a  universally  accepted  manage- 
ment principle,  and  the  tax  code  promotes 
business  expansions  over  new  enterprise 
starts  In  brief,  the  beginnings  of  new  ven- 
tures are  apparently  more  "Federalized  '  than 
they  are  indlvldxially  "prlvatlired.'  and  in- 
dustry's current  capital  Is  protected  from  en- 
terpreneurlal  challege  by  the  U.S   lax  system 

It's  also  apparent  that  the  term  "private 
enterprise  "  Is  losing.  Indeed  has  already  lost. 
Its  original  meaning,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
placed when  Identifying  our  underlying  eco- 
nomic system.  Our  defenders  of  economic 
freedom — our  congressional  members — 
should  be  the  ones  to  decide  But  so  far  they 
have  said  little  about  this  public  policy 
thrust  to  convert  a  private  enterprise  and 
free  market  economy,  to  a  collectivized  and 
centrally  commanded  one.  possibly  because 
they  have  plave  i  .1  ni;i:(ir  idiioi-tivc  role  m 
causing  It  « 


ROY  S    JONES.  JR 


•  Mr.  TSONGAS,  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago  President  Carter  signed  Into  law  one 
01  the  most  historic  conservation  bills  in 
the  history  of  the  United  StatCo,  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act. 

The  list  of  individuals  who  deserve 
credit  for  this  extraordinary  legislative 
accomplishment  is  extremely  long,  liead- 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
However,  my  purpose  today  is  one  too 
often  forgotten  at  the  climax  of  ^jreat 
national  events,  the  critical  role  of  mem- 
bers of  our  stafls. 

I  want  ijarticularly  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
young  man,  Roy  S  Jones.  Jr.,  who  I  have 
had  the  very  great  privilege  of  working 
with  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  Roy 
Jones  is  the  counsel  on  oversight  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  At  the  time  la.st  year  when  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  began  work  on 
the  Alaska  bill.  I  asked  Chairman  Mo 
Udall  to  detiiil  Roy  Jones  to  my  staff  be- 
cause of  his  great  experience  and  e:%per- 
tlse  on  the  legislation 

Since  that  time,  he  has  served  as  coun- 
sel to  me  and  to  Richard  Arenberg  of 
my  staff  on  the  Alaska  legislation  and  is. 
in  all  truth,  cne  of  the  individuals  most 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  Hi.s  tirelrsr,  efforts  led  directly 
to  the  resolution  of  the  most  difficult  and 
hotly  contested  issues  surrounding  the 
bill  The  two  greatest  examples  of  his 
contribution  and  skills  at  mediation  were 
his  effort.s  in  negotiatuiK  the  compromise 
which  made  possible  legislative  language 
a.ssuring  both  the  operation  of  the  borax 
mine  in  Misty  Fjords  and  the  protection 
of  the  area  s  critical  fisheries  and  other 
Incomparable  natural  resources  and  his 
participation    in    the    group    of    Senate 


staffers  who  shaped  the  final  substitute 
legislation  which  passed  the  Congress 
and  became  the  law 

Roy  Jones'  sense  of  balance  and  fair- 
ness, his  pragmatic  perspective  and  his 
commitment  to  sound  national  policy 
became  legendary  among  all  of  those 
who  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  over  the 
tast  months.  My  own  chief  legislative 
assistant  often  said  of  him.  "The  most 
effective  and  fastest  way  to  get  a  good 
Alaska  lands  bill  would  be  to  lock  Roy 
Jones  in  a  closet,  let  him  debate  both 
sides,  and  wait  for  him  to  emerge  with 
a  fair  solution." 

Mr.  President.  Roy  S.  Jones.  Jr.  was 
born  at  Maxwell  Field.  Ala.,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  194'J  He  was  raised  in  Douglas, 
Ga.,  and  Winter  Haven.  Fla  .  where  he 
graduated  in  1960  from  Winter  Haven 
High  School.  In  1964,  he  graduated  from 
the  US  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  he  attained  the  highest  rank  of 
cadet  captain  and  was  voted  by  his  peers 
to  be  their  representative  the  to  cadet 
honor  committee 

A  paratrooper  and  ranger,  he  served 
with  the  3d  Armored  Division  in  Hanau, 
Germany,  from  1964  to  1967  He  con- 
cluded his  tour  of  duty  in  Germany  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  an  Honest 
John  rocket  battery 

From  1967  to  1968.  he  served  with  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  In  Vietnam,  he  served  as  the 
fire  direetion  officer  for  the  6  15th  ar- 
tillery howitzer  battalion  attached  to 
special  forces  camps  along  the  Cambo- 
dian border  responsible  for  directing  all 
of  the  artillery  and  helicopter  defense 
of  the  people  and  the  city  of  Saigon 
against  rockets  and  mortars.  He  was 
awarded  three  bronze  stars,  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Silver 
Star,  and  the  Army  Commendation  Med- 
al— and  received  an  advanced  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major  at  age  27. 

In  1970,  he  became  a  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  James  A  Haley 
of  Florida,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  to  wliich  I 
was  assigned  as  a  freshman  Congressman 
in  1975. 

In  197.'?,  Roy  Jones  received  a  juris 
doctor  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School.  In  1974,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  and  the  Florida  Bar.  In  1975, 
he  became  the  counsel  on  oversight  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

Roy  Jones'  list  of  accomplishments 
goes  on  and  on.  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  legislation  and  in  the  drafting 
of  the  first  Alaska  lands  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  owe  Roy  Jones  a 
great  debt  for  the  service  he  has  done  on 
my  behalf  during  all  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Alaska  lands  bill:  and  I  deeply  be- 
lieve, more  importantly,  that  all  of  us 
in  this  Congre.ss  and  the  Nation  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  role  in  this 
accomplishment  This  tribute,  in  a  small 
way.  is  an  effort  to  recognize  that  role  • 


VOTERS   REJECT  NUCLEAR   POWER 

•  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Critical  Mass  En- 


ergy Journal  entitled  "Tlie  Untold  Elec- 
tion Story  "  This  article  reports  that  In 
this  last  election,  more  than  6  million 
Americans  in  eight  States  cast  votes  on 
questions  concerning  the  future  of  nu- 
clear power  It  found  that  Americans 
voted  52  to  48  percent  against  nuclear 
power  I  think  it  is  especially  significant 
that  this  vote  occurred  during  an  election 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  many 
commentators  as  auguring  an  era  of 
conservativism. 
The  article  follows; 

The  U.NroLD  Election  Stobt — Amekicans 
Vote  52  Poicent  to  48  Pescent  Against 
Nuclear  Powek 

(By  Whayne  Dlllehay) 

In  Election  Year  1980.  more  than  6  million 
Americans  In  eight  states  cast  votes  on  ques- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  nuclear  power 
Yet.  In  a  year  when  the  polliical  trends  gen- 
erally went  against  those  advocating  safe  en- 
ergy and  opposing  nuclear  technology,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  votes  cast  were  in  sup- 
port of  restricting  or  curtailing  atomic 
energy 

rhls  tremendous  showing  by  the  anti- 
nuclear  and  environmental  community  came 
despite  unprecedented  amounts  of  money 
pumped  into  pro-nuclear  campaigns  In  each 
of  the  states  where  nuclear  energy  was  a 
voter  issue  Overall,  pro-nuclear  forces  spent 
more  than  t3  million  to  halt  the  tide  of  nu- 
clear oppo.sltloti  Nuclear  Industry  opponents 
spent  only  S300.000  The  Industry  paid  nearly 
SI  for  every  vole  they  received 

Voter  referenda.  Initiatives  and  non- 
blndlng  public-policy  questions  appeared  on 
ballots  in  Maine.  Montana.  Florida.  Washing- 
ion,  South  Dakota.  Missouri.  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts  Three  states  came  away  with 
a  majority  of  voters  In  clear  opposition  to 
nuclear  technology  and  two  others  narrowly 
lost  by  margins  of  less  than  four  percent 

For  the  Industry,  the  results— even  where 
they  turned  out  to  be  in  favor  of  the  nuclear 
option — were  anything  but  encouraging.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Issues  were  brought  up  In 
an  election  year  at  all  sent  the  huge  corpo- 
rations such  as  Westlnghouse.  General  Elec- 
tric and  scores  of  nuclear  utilities  scurrying 
In  almost  every  case  where  anti-nuclear  ac- 
tivi.sts  fell  short  of  their  referenda  goals. 
there  were  vows  by  supporters  of  the  measure 
to  try  again  as  soo.i  as  1981. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
nuclear  ballot  questions 

Washington— By  an  overwhelming  margin 
of  three  to  one.  state  voters  approved  a  ref- 
erendum which  will  ban  the  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  non-medical  nuclear  wastes  gener- 
ated out  of  state  Provisions  for  setting  up 
speria!  waste  storage  arrangements  with 
states  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  also  In- 
cluded In  the  measure  Significant  also  In 
Washington's  vote  were  related  election  re- 
sults which  tossed  out  pro-nuclear  Governor 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  during  the  Democratic  primary 
and  declined  to  send  controversial  Democrat 
Rep  Mike  McCormack  back  to  Washington 
for  another  term  McCormack  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  atomic  energy  In  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Oregon— Linking  the  future  construction 
of  any  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  state  to 
a  proven  and  tested  solution  to  the  problem 
of  permanently  disposing  of  commercial  re- 
actor waste  was  passed  here  The  referendum 
also  requires  a  state-wide  vote  before  any 
plants  could  be  built  The  measure  passed  by 
S3  percent  to  47  percent. 

Missouri — Similar  to  the  Oregon  measure 
In  Unking  a  permanent  waste  facility  to  the 
operation  of  any  nuclear  plants,  the  state 
ballot  question  also  would  have  required 
utilities  to  set  up  funds  for  decommissioning 
reactors  before  they  wei^  allowed  to  begin 
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operation  The  measure  failed  by  a  margin 
of  39  percent  to  61  percent  Complicating  the 
issue  was  the  fact  that  the  state  s  first  reac- 
tor (Callaway  Ii  Is  more  than  75  percent 
complete,  giving  the  Industry  ammunition  to 
raise  the  spectre  of  utility  bill  cost  increases 
If  the  plaiit  IB  not  completed  on  schedule 
The  industry  forces  opposing  the  referen- 
dum spent  nearly  »2  million  on  the  cam- 
paign compared  to  »50.000  for  the  referen- 
dum supporters 

Moiitaiia — State  voters  narrowly  defeated  a 
measure  whlrh  would  have  banned  the  dis- 
posal uf  all  lion-metlicai  and  non-educational 
radioactive  material  In  the  state  The  bill  did 
laa\e  the  door  open  for  uranium  mining,  but 
would  have  banned  mining  and  processing  of 
the  ore  In  the  state   The  referendum  received 

49  6  percent  of  the  votes  In  its  support  and 

50  4  In  opposition  The  results  were  unex- 
pected since  a  statewide  referendum  In  1979 
requiring  voter  approval  of  any  nuclear 
plants  m  the  state  pa.s6e<l  by  a  comfortable 
margin 

South  Dakota — In  another  close  vote,  vot- 
ers turned  down  a  propo.sa!  which  would 
have  required  voter  app.-oval  of  any  nuclear 
facility.  Including  p, 'wer  plants,  uranium 
mines  and  waste  facilities  The  vote  was  48 
percent  In  favor  and  52  percent  opposed 

Ma.ssachusetts  Part  of  the  election  ballot 
in  31  state  con>;rpsslona]  districts  were  ques- 
tions regarding  proposals  to  restrict  nuclear 
technology  In  the  state  The  questions  ranged 
from  regulating  nuclear  transport  to  oppos- 
ing new  atomic  plants  The  questions  were 
part  of  a  slate  tradition  of  having  "public 
policy  questions"  on  each  election  ballot  to 
guide  stale  legislators  In  a-ssesslnp  public 
opinion.  Although  the  results  of  the  meas- 
ures are  not  binding,  they  frequently  dictate 
policies  elected  otTtrlals  adopt  Of  the  31 
questions.  25  earned  a  majority  of  the  votes 
In  favor  of  restricting  nuclear  power 

Maine — In  a  special  election  of  September 
23  Main  voters  rejected  a  referendum  call- 
ing for  the  shutdown  of  an  operating  reactor 
and  a  ban  on  futtire  plants  The  margin  was 
56  percent   to  4?   percent 

Jacksonville.  FL  In  n  ptibllc  relations 
ploy,  city  council  members  In  the  Westlnp- 
house-domlnated  city  placed  on  the  ballot  a 
non-blndlnp  "pm-nuolear  question"  asking 
voters  if  they  supported  a  nticlear  power 
plant  being  constructed  to  supplv  electricity 
for  Jacksonville  The  mea.sure  was  approved 
by  68  percent  of  the  voters 

Taken  as  a  whole  In  this  election  year,  al- 
most 6  2  million  people  voted  on  one  of  the 
nuclear  I.ssnes  Of  that  total.  3  3  million— 52 
percent  — voted  in  favor  of  retrlctlng  or  cur- 
tailing the  nuclear  option  % 


THE  COMMONSENSF  OF 
GEORGF  MrGOVERN 

•  Mr.  KENNFDY  Mr  President,  in  a 
thoughtfu!  and  ixrreptive  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Ripht  and  the  Old 
Par.inoia"  that  will  appear  m  January 
1981.  our  colleague.  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN  ha.«  .';et  out  t!ie  concerns  shared 
by  many  Americans  over  this  negative 
challenge  to  the  American  political 
system 

Senator  McGovern— who  was  him.-^elf 
to  fall  victim  to  the  New  RiRht  when 
he  was  defeated  in  his  courageous  bid 
for  reelection— correctly  identifies  the 
New  Rifht  groups  a.s  the  real  "radicaLs" 
trading  m  emotional  single  i.ssues  that 
inflame,  rather  than  educate  or  inform. 
American  voters. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  this  problem. 
Senator  McGovern  ha.';  announced  the 
formation  of  "Americans   for  Common 


Sense" — a  coalition  that  has  a  twofold 
purpose. 

First,  to  develop  a  workable,  realistic 
and  pragmatic  agenda  for  progressive 
Americans  and.  second,  to  take  that 
agenda  to  the  Nation  through  grass- 
roots action  that  can  become  a  positive 
counterforce  to  the  negativism  of  the 
New  Right. 

Senator  McGovern  has  based  his  pmb- 
lic  life  on  the  politics  of  hope  and  the 
challenge  of  doing  better.  His  new  coali- 
tion offers  him  another  forum  to  con- 
tinue his  great  service  to  the  country. 
I  wish  him  well. 

With  the  thought  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  pohtical 
philosophy,  can  benefit  from  Senator 
McGovern  s  comments.  I  ask  that  his 
article  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  New  Right  and  the  Old  Paranoia 
(  By  George  McGovern  ) 

A  prominent  hero  of  the  "old"  right,  who 
had  had  an  encounter  with  some  members 
of  what  :s  called  the  New  Right,  acknowl- 
edged what  he  Judged  to  be  their  good  quali- 
ties— conviction,  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion—then added,  "But  if  they  disagree  with 
you  one  bit.  you're  a  no-good  sob   " 

The  speaker  was  the  senior  Republican 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Barry  Goldwater. 
whod  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  New  Right 
by  backing  President  Ford  i;:  1976  because 
he  considered  some  of  Ronald  Reagan's  posi- 
tions extreme,  particularly  wul;  reference  to 
the  Panama  Canal 

The  Incident,  though  not  of  lasting  conse- 
quence, is  Illuminating.  If  the  impeccably 
ron.scrvatlve  Senator  from  Arizona  cannot 
Slay  out  of  trouble  with  the  true  believe.'-s 
of  the  New  Right,  what  hope  can  there  be 
for  the  rest  of  us'  Not  much,  I  should  think. 
because  we  aren't  dealing  with  a  normal  po- 
litical group  able  and  willing  to  press  its 
views  in  our  democratic  arena  and  then  ac- 
cept the  outcome,  favorable  or  unfavorable 
with  a  measure  of  good  cheer  Were  deal- 
ing—not for  the  nrst  time  In  our  nation  .= 
history — with  political  evangelists,  angry 
and  intolerant.  Incapable  of  believing  that 
they  can  be  mistaken  or  that  tho=e  with 
whom  they  disagree  might  have  honorable 
Intentions. 

I'hey  call  themselves  conservative  but  their 
;;ealotry.  self-righteousness  and  vindictlve- 
ness  toward  those  with  whom  they  disagree 
connote  something  radically  dlfTerent  from 
the  authentic  conservatism  of.  say.  Robert 
Taft  or  Senator  Goldwater.  or  of  Senator 
Robert  Dole  In  more  recent  vears  True  con- 
servatism.—If  one  who  Is  not  known  as  con- 
servative may  presume  to  define  It — connotes 
rare  and  restraint  In  the  initiation  of  change, 
not  for  fear  of  change  ILself  but  for  fear  of 
Its  po.sslbly  harmful,  unintended  consequen- 
ces It  also  connotes  careful  thinking — care 
In  the  marshaling  of  facts  and  restraint  In 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  It  Is  In  those 
respects  that  true  conservatism  Is  at  funda- 
mental odds  with  the  thinking  of  the  New 
Right,  which  proffers  Its  beliefs  as  revealed 
truths  to  which  It  brooks  no  opposition 

The  tradition  from  which  the  New  Right 
springs  Is  not  the  modern  conservative  tradi- 
tion of  Taft  and  Goldwater  still  less  that  of 
the  nation's  founders,  of  Washington.  Ham- 
ilton and  the  Adamses  Instead,  11  flows  from 
what  historian  Richard  Hofstadter  has  de- 
scribed as  the  "paranoid  style"  in  American 
politics,  not  a  mainstream  in  our  atTaIrs  but 
a  presistent  one.  characterized  by  "heated 
exaggeration,  suspiciousness  and  conspira- 
iiona!  fantasy" 

It  has  been  directed  at  various  times  in  our 
history     at     Catholics.     Freemasons,     Jews. 


Blacks,  particular  foreign  countries,  null- 
cals  in  general,  communism  In  general  and. 
more  recently,  the  communism  of  only  cer- 
tain countries notably.  Russia  and  Cub« 

At  the  core  of  the  paranoid  style  is  the  feel- 
ing of  persecution  and  victimization  Vwx 
from  feeling  all-powerful,  the  paranoiac  in 
politics  tends  to  regard  himself  as  a  right- 
eous innocent  set  upon  by  powerful,  wicked 
and  unscrupulous  conspirators.  Paranoia  In 
politics  is  by  no  means  unique  to  America, 
indeed,  its  supreme  manifestations  In  this 
century,  vastly  exceeding  anything  In  the 
American  experience,  have  laeen  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Stalinist  Russia  It  occurs— ajid 
lends  to  recur — only  In  a  much  attenuated 
form  in  America.  It  arises  in  times  of  anxiety 
and  uncertainty,  especially  In  the  face  of 
threats  from  abroad — real.  Imaginary  or  real 
but  exaggerated — transformed  by  the  para- 
noid mind  Into  the  threat  of  subversion  or 
betrayal  from  within  The  late  Senator  Jos- 
eph McCarthy,  for  Instance,  showed  little 
interest  In  the  real  threat  of  Stalinist  Rus- 
sia "How."  he  asked  in  1951.  "can  we  ac- 
count for  our  present  situation  unless  we 
t)elleve  that  men  high  in  this  Government 
are  concerting  to  deliver  us  to  disaster''  This 
must  be  the  product  of  a  conspiracy  on  a 
scale  so  Immense  as  to  dwarf  any  previous 
such  venture  in  the  history  of  man." 

The  contemporary  New  Right,  in  the  tradi- 
tion inherited  from  McCarthy,  sees  Ameri- 
can society  as  rotten  with  decay,  disinte- 
grating in  weakness,  unaccountably  sold  out 
by  officeholders  who  willfully  seek  to  betray 
their  public  trust  Senators  who  supported 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties — two  thirds  of  all 
Senators  in  fact — are  perceived  to  have  done 
so  not  because  ihey  considered  It  even  If 
mistakenly  to  be  in  the  national  Interest 
but  because,  for  some  unfathomable  reason, 
they  actually  wished  to  weaken  and  betray 
our  country  Perceived  In  that  way.  we  are 
not  merely  political  opponents  to  be'  opposed 
and  outvoted  if  possible  but  enemies  to  be 
eliminated— "targeted  ■  Is  one  of  their  fa- 
vorite words 

Punishment  revenge,  targeting  and  other 
such  Draconian  terms  make  up  the  working 
political  vocabulary  of  the  New  Right  Even 
as  an  avowed  liberal  who  has  engaged  In 
heated  debates  with  conservatives  on  many 
foreign  and  domestic  Issues  In  the  course  of 
18  years  In  the  Senate.  I  find  this  militant 
vocabulary  slartllngly  new  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  neither  Senator  John  Stennls  nor 
Senator  Goldwater.  for  example,  both  advo- 
cates of  certain  kinds  of  military  spending 
that  I  have  thought  excessive,  have  cherished 
hopes  of  punishing  me,  literally  or  figura- 
tively But  to  the  radical  right,  by  contrast, 
policy  differences  a.>-e  not  questloiis  of  Judg- 
ment to  be  negotiated  and  compromised  but 
are  conflicts  between  absolute  good  and  ab- 
solute evil  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.  New 
Right  activists  are  best  understood  not  as 
political  operators  of  the  kind  familiar  to 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  but 
as  political  theologians,  priestly  exorcists.  In 
the  service  of  a  cause  without  content. 

The  driving  force  of  the  New  Right  U 
fear,  bom  of  the  crises  and  uncertalnltles  of 
our  age  We  have  lived,  over  the  past  50  vears. 
In  a  condition  of  more  or  less  permanent 
crisis  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Second 
World  War.  the  Korean  War  and  the  Cold 
War,  the  divisive  and  unsuccessful  war  in 
Vietnam,  recurrent  confrontations  with  the 
other  superpower  set  against  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  the  unanticipated  energy  crisis, 
and  now.  largely  as  a  result  of  those  other 
strains,  the  gradual  slide  of  our  economy 
into  diminishing  productivity  declining  liv- 
ing standards  and  apparently  permanent  in- 
flation As  time  passes  and  these  problems 
persist,  defying  solution  seeming  to  grow 
worse  instead  of  Ijetter.  the  conviction  takes 
hold  that  events  are  out  of  control  that  our 
problems  are  Intractable  and  government  Is 
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helpless  to  allevlafe  them  In  surh  suround- 
Ings.  paranoid  fear,  which  Is  always  rooted 
partly  In  reality,  takes  mot  and  flourishes. 
extending  t>eyond  the  b<iunds  of  reality  Into 
a  fantasy  world  of  nightmare  and  menace  A 
pervading  sen.se  of  helplessness  takes  hold 
F'iryii  H(Uersnr!fs  arc  seen  as  KroaUi^;  inure 
powerful  and  threatening  while  our  own 
country  Is  seen  as  growing  steadily  weaker 
and  more  helpless 

The  essential  characteristic  of  these  fears, 
which  makes  them  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  Is  that  they  are  not  so  much  false  as 
distorted  and  exaggerated'  The  S<jvlet  Union 
Is  powerful  and  threatening  and  our  own 
relative  power  In  the  world  has  declined,  as 
It  had  to  from  the  days  when  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  lay  prostrate  from  the  rav- 
ages of  World  War  Two  The  paranoid  ele- 
ment Is  In  the  leap  (>evonil  these  facts,  to  the 
perception  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  not  Just 
powerful  and  ambitious  but  as  all-p<5werful 
and  recklessly  relentless  In  the  pursuit  of  Its 
ambitions,  axid  the  perception  of  otirselves 
as  not  simply  reduced  In  relative  power  from 
primacy  to  something  closer  to  parity,  but, 
diminished  and  humiliated,  reduced.  In  the 
paranoid  perception,  to  the  ■pltirul,  helpless 
giant"  of  Richard  Nixon  s  conjuring 

Helpless  Is  perhaps  the  key  word  There 
being  nothing  more  lnt<ilerHble  than  to  feel 
helpless  against  problem  and  threat,  the  pa- 
ranoid mind  redefines  the  problem  In  terms 
of  causes  that  can  t>e  ascertained  and  acted 
upon  The  rivalry  with  the  Soviet  Union 
ceases  to  be  a  circumstance  of  modern  his- 
tory— who  can  do  anything  atx.ut  that? — 
and  becomes  Instead  the  result  of  the  willful 
stripping  away  of  our  nation's  strength  by 
deluded  or  treasonous  lll)erals  Trends,  forces 
and  clrc  iiiistances  are  unsatisfactory  targets 
for  the  fear-drlveii  wrath  of  our  extrem- 
ists of  the  right  Conspiracies  and  scapegoats 
are  retjulred  conspiracies  because  they  can 
be  readily  ascertained  and  convincingly  de- 
nounced, anil  s.-»pe^;i>ats  t)ecau.se  they  can  be 
reached  and  p\mlshe<l  A  serviceable  scape- 
goat tiiust  tic  •  ..tirsp  almost  by  defini- 
tion, accessible  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
New  Rlglit  has  little  to  say  about  Brezhnev 
or  Castro.  Just  as  McCarthy  seldom  men- 
tioned Stalin  Its  maledictions  are  directed 
Instead  against  other  Americana — "liberals'" 
who,  unlike  Bre/hnev  and  Caatro,  are  acces- 
sible through  Its  media  bllt^s  and  direct 
mailings. 

Aside  from  the  suspicion,  malice  and  111 
will  generated  by  the  paranoid  politics  of  the 
New  Right,  the  principal  harm  wrought  by 
Its  fear-and-hate  campaigns  Is  the  degrada- 
tion of  political  dialog  In  our  country  At- 
tention 18  distracted  from  the  serious,  press- 
ing Issues  that  government  can  and  should 
act  upon — Inflation,  unemployment,  taxes, 
housing,  health  care,  the  SAL"!  treaty,  the 
defense  budget— and  the  political  dialog  la 
diverted  Into  demeaning  Irrelevancles:  Issues, 
for  example,  of  private  morality  and  personal 
lifestyle  that.  In  a  free  society,  arc  only  mar- 
ginally If  at  all  the  Government's  business. 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  no  particular  re- 
luctance to  discuss  these  matters,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  do  so  as  an  Individual  rather 
than  as  a  public  offlclal.  because  private  mat- 
ters are  not  the  business  of  public  officials 
I  personally  feel  no  need  of  the  preachments 
of  the  radical  right  for  guidance  In  the  love 
of  Ood  and  family,  and  I  doubt  that  the 
citizens  of  South  Dakota  need  or  want  such 
guidance  from  me  or  any  other  public  ser- 
vant, because  that  Is  not  what  they  hired  us 
for  And  If  they  did  not  hire  public  servants 
to  lecture  them  on  personal  morality.  I  doubt 
that  they  require  that  service  from  self- 
appointed  political  zealots  who.  In  Samuel 
Btitler's  phrase,  would  be  "equally  horrified 
at  hearing  the  Christian  religion  doubted, 
and  at  seeing  It  practiced  "  There  Is  a  big 
dltTerenco  between  moralizing  and  morality 
In    politics.    Moralizing,    In    which    the    New 


Right  specializes,  consists  primarily  In  con- 
demning the  behavior  and  opinions  of  others 
Morality  has  more  to  do  with  one's  own 
standards  and  personal  example 

Having  pointed  with  alarm  to  the  excesses 
of  the  New  Right,  and  to  the  degradation  of 
the  political  proce.vs  cau.sed  by  lis  zealotry 
and  unprincipled  methods,  I  conclude,  none- 
theless, with  an  expression  of  qualified  optt- 
ml.sm  for  the  restoration  of  civility  to  our 
politics  My  optimism  Is  based  on  the  track 
records  of  paranoid  political  movements  In 
the  past:  They  tend,  after  doing  greater  or 
lesser  harm,  to  burn  out,  bectjmlng  victims 
of  their  own  narrowness,  obsession  with  Ideo- 
logical purity  and  basic  poverty  of  Ideas 
They  tend  to  weary  and  alienate  their  audi- 
ence with  scarcely  credible  charges  and  repe- 
titious Invective,  like  Mark  Twain's  preacher 
In  Tom  Sawyer,  who  "dealt  In  limitless  Are 
and  brimstone  and  thinned  the  predestined 
elect  down  to  a  company  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  savlng"# 


FXDREIGN  POLICY  UNDER  A  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  A  NEW 
CONGRESS 

O  Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  .statement.s  which  I 
have  seen  conrerniiiK  foreign  policy  un- 
der a  new  adnuni.stration  and  a  new 
Congress  was  made  recently  by  J.  Brian 
Atwood.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congres-sional  Relations  Ln  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Boston.  Mr  Atwood  stressed  that  just 
as  the  election  results  have  forced  us  to 
rethink  our  approaches  to  politics,  we 
as  a  Nation  must  similarly  rethink  our 
goals  and  methods  of  foreign  policy.  I 
agree  with  Mr  Atwood  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  more  coherent,  unified  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  and  national 
seciirlty.  Furthermore,  his  warning 
against  platitudes  which  do  little  more 
than  further  aggravate  an  already  irri- 
tated public  deserves  our  attention  Mr. 
Atwood  warns  the  incoming  Congress 
and  Mr  Reagan  that  "Our  people  want 
to  understand  the  Nations  challenges. 
They  want  to  know  the  sacrifices  they 
will  be  asked  to  make  They  want  to  see 
what  the  future  holds  more  clearly  And 
they  will  only  follow  a  President  who 
describes  that  future  accurately  and 
candidly." 

As  Mr.  Atwood  asserts,  ours  is  indeed 
an  era  of  great  and  rapid  change  The 
next  decade  will  present  .some  of  the 
most  formidable  challenges  to  ever  con- 
front our  Nation  I  agree  with  Mr.  At- 
wood that  we  can  best  meet  these  chal- 
lenges by  continuing  the  process  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation,  strengthening  our 
relations  In  China,  acting  as  a  force 
for  peaceful  change  in  Central  America, 
.southern  Africa  and  el.sewhere.  continu- 
ing to  pursue  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  developing  a  strong  export  pol- 
icy, and  forestalling  international  chaos 
in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  key  i.s.sues  ahead  of  us. 

Mr  President.  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State  Atwood  will  be  leaving  Govern- 
ment work  after  16  years  of  dedicated 
service  We  in  the  Senate  will  mi.ss  hLs 
presence  as  the  Department  of  State's 
link  to  Congre.s-s.  a  position  which  he  has 
fulfilled  with  distinction  In  this  period 
of   reflection   for  him,   Mr    Atwood   has 


eloquently  pre.sented  many  of  the  ideas 
and  i.ssues  winch  the  new  Congress  and 
itie  new  adminLstration  .sliould  consider 
as  they  begin  to  chart  a  future  national 
security  course  for  our  nation  I  request 
that  the  full  text  of  his  si>eech  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

The  text  follows: 
The  New  Congress  and  President  Reacam's 
Foreign   Policy 
(By  J   Brian  Atwood) 
What   many  have  called   the  longest  elec- 
tion campaign  in  our  history  has  finally  come 
to    Its    conclusion     Campaigns    have    always 
tested    our    patience,    but    In    years    past    It 
seemed  easier  to  escape    Now   we  are  Inun- 
dated   with    political    rhetoric  — through    the 
mall,  on   television   and  radio,   on   the  tele- 
phone,    at     the    supe.'niarket  even     in 
church.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  our  Demo- 
cratic system  Is  that  campaigns  end 

It  has  been  said  of  political  campaigns: 
'Nowhere  are  prejudices  more  mistaken  for 
truth,  passion  for  reason,  and  Invective  for 
demonstrated  that  change  -even  revolutloii- 
Ishes  of  the  campaign  fade,  the  stark  realities 
once  again  come  into  focus. 

Last  Tuesday  the  United  States  once  again 
demonstrated  that  change — even  revolution- 
ary change — can  emerge  from  the  electoral 
process.  Governor  Reagan  has  won  a  mag- 
nificent, sweeping  victory  There  can  be  no 
question  that  he  now  possesses  a  mandate 
to  Implement  his  programs  And  a  Congress 
has  been  elected  which  reflects  his  conserva- 
tive philosophy. 

When  President-elect  Reagan  takes  office, 
he  will  Immediately  be  faced  with  the  In- 
tractable, tough  problems  that  make  up  the 
Presidential  agenda  The.se  problems  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  neat,  simple  answers  In 
most  cases,  the  President  will  have  only 
"least-worst"  options  from  which  to  choose 
It  has  been  written  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
governments  decision  process  Is  that  "some 
problems  have  no  solution:  none  of  the  al- 
ternatives are  Intellectually  consistent  or 
morally  uncompromising:  and  whatever  de- 
cision is  taken  will  harm  somebody  " 

Looking  over  Mr  Reagan's  shoulder  will 
be  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic, 
but  more  conservative.  House.  The  election 
returns  may  m.\ke  Congress  look  like  an 
attractive  partner  to  Governor  Reagan's 
transition  team  But  my  first  word  of  ad- 
vice— as  someone  who  has  worked  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  for  four  years — la  .  . 
beware  of  your  friends  When  the  honey- 
moon Is  over,  those  who  rode  to  Washington 
on  Mr  Reagan's  coattalls  will  be  spending 
much  of  their  time  holding  his  feet  to  the 
fire 

As  President  Reagan  begins  to  struggle 
with  a  world  full  of  gray  areas,  his  congres- 
sional friends  will  still  be  focu.sslng  on  the 
starker  contrast  between  black  and  white 
Just  as  Democrats  did  during  Jimmy  Carter's 
tenure,  many  Republicans  will  biame  the 
bureaucracy  for  contaminating  the  campaign 
promises  But  the  realities  of  decision- 
making In  a  complicated  and  fast-chauglng 
world  win  do  much  more  to  moder»t«  a 
Presidents  campaign  positions  than  a  bu- 
reaucracy 

What  are  the  world  realities  Iha'  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  face  In  1981?  How  will  ht 
reconcile  his  political  positions  with  the 
foreign  policy  pressures  he  will  undoubt- 
edly feel?  How  will  he  maintain  the  support 
of  those  who  believe  In  him  on  Capitol  Hill? 
Let's  look  at  the  Issues  and  see 

The  SAI.T  II  Treaty  may  be  the  first  issue 
President  Rea«;an  will  address  Will  he  with- 
draw It  from  the  Senate  as  he  said  he  wouW 
Will  he  try  to  renegotiate  to  get  a  better 
deal  for  our  slde^  Perhaps  But  he  will  lie 
warned  ocalnst  that  by  our  staunche.st 
NATO  allUJs 
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Last  year  we  pressed  our  European  friends 
to  agree  to  modernize  our  theater  nuclear 
forces  We  wanted  to  enhance  our  deterrent 
capability  In  the  face  of  a  Soviet  build-up 
of  more  modern,  medium-range  missiles  In 
Eastern  Europe  Many  European  parliamen- 
tarians were  skeptical  of  this  threat  and 
many  others  thought  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  It  was  to  negotiate  arms  control  agree- 
ments Indeed.  It  would  have  been  ImjKJS- 
•Ible  politically  for  most  European  govern- 
ments to  accept  this  vital  modernization 
program  had  we  not  linked  the  proposal  to 
the  SALT  process 

If  SALT  Is  dead,  so,  tew,  might  be  the 
program  to  betl  up  NATO's  tactical  nuclear 
force. 

Even  more  disturbing,  an  end  of  the  SALT 
process  could  play  directly  Into  Soviet 
desires  to  divide  the  NATO  alliance.  Coun- 
tries like  Germany,  Denmark.  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  believe  very  strongly  In 
arms  control  And  they  believe  It  makes 
good,  pra^rmatlc  sense  to  negotiate  with  the 
Sonets  on  a  range  of  military  and  non- 
mlUtary  Issues  If  we  terminate  the  SALT 
process  they  could  well  pick  It  up  them- 
selves The  end  result  could  be  the  end  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  "Flnlandlza- 
tlon"  of  Europe  as  key  NATO  nations  seek 
to  protect  themselves  by  reaching  accommo- 
dations with  the  Soviet  Union 

President  Reagan  may  face  this  choice  In 
January  If  because  of  his  own  strong  com- 
mitment to  NATO,  he  decides  he  must  sup- 
port SALT  II,  will  the  new  Congress  suppwrt 
his  decision? 

Governor  Reagan  Is  already  aware  of 
China's  sensitivity  on  the  Taiwan  Issue 
His  comment*  during  the  campaign  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  formalize  our  relations 
with  Taiwan  brought  on  a  strong  rejoinder 
from  the  PRC 

Our  position  on  Taiwan  has  Its  origins  In 
the  Shanghai  Communique,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  February  1972  In  that  docu- 
ment the  United  States  acknowledged  "that 
all  Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait  maintain  there  Is  but  one  China  and 
that  Taiwan  Is  part  of  China  The  United 
Slates  Government  does  not  challenge  that 
pcjsltlon  " 

in  December  1978  President  Carter  an- 
nounced the  n(irnia!lzatlan  of  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  US  In  so  doing,  he 
committed  our  nation  to  a  one-China  policy 
and  offlclal  recr>gnltlon  was  withdrawn  from 
Taiwan  while  a  special  law,  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  was  passed  to  permit  an  ongoing 
iitioinclal  relationship. 

F'resldent  Reagan  will  find  that  the  PRC 
*:;:  wa'rh  his  Administration  closely  to  see 
that  the  o^jreements  undertaken  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Carter  are  adhered  to 
strictly 

He  win  al.uo  find  that  out  unofflclal  rela- 
tionship with  Taiwan  has  worked  well  under 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 

Taiwan  s  overall  foreign  trade  last  year 
Increased  bv  31'",  over  1978  levels,  while 
rs  Investment  and  two-wav  US  trade  In- 
creased by  l.S-    and  23'-:  ,  respectively 

Tensions  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  are 
diminished 

Travel  to  the  U  S  from  Taiwan  Increased 
nearly  60'':    In  1979. 

Five  agreement.s  have  been  nev'otlated  and 
concluded  between  the  two  entitles  .set  up 
under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  Imple- 
ment the  relationship 

And  we  have  continued  to  sell  defensive 
arms  to  Taiwan 

Confronted  with  these  fact,s.  win  President 
Reacan  move  to  change  the  poll,  y  of  our 
country  If  he  does  not  change  It."  will  the 
r-ew  Conttress  challenjje  his  decision? 

Another  highly  charged  foreign  policy 
fhallenge  la  posed  bv  the  revolutionary 
Ranges  occurring  In  Central  America.  We 
•  ave    sought    to    moderate    this    change    by 


adopting  policies  which  seek  to  strengthen 
the  moderate  center  In  Nlcaragtia.  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras  and  Panama. 

We  have  provided  aid  to  Nicaragua  to  re- 
build Its  economy,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  private  sector.  In  doing  so,  we  are  com- 
peting In  a  positive  way  with  Marxist  ele- 
ments in  that  country  who  may  not  wish  to 
see  the  hand  of  the  moderate  forces — the 
Church,  the  labor  unions,  the  political  par- 
ties, the  press  and  the  private  sector- 
strengthened 

In  El  Salvador  we  support  a  civilian-mili- 
tary Junta  which  is  carrying  out  a  reform 
program  which  seeks  to  redress  endemic  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  status  quo  The  Ji:nta 
Is  trying  to  control  political  extremists  who 
would  rather  advance  their  cause  by  violent 
revolution.  Both  extremes  look  to  us.  the 
powerful  neighbor  to  the  north,  for  the 
slightest  hint  that  their  extreme  position 
would  be  countenanced 

When  we  ratified  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ty, we  eliminated  the  most  emotional  issue 
In  our  relations  with  the  entire  region  De- 
spite the  doomsday  scenarios  heard  so  often 
during  the  Senate  debate,  the  Canal  Is  being 
run  as  efficiently  as  ever  before  "US  News 
and  World  Report"  recently  reported  that 
the  treaty  Is  a  major  success  .  the  Influ- 
ence of  Castro  Is  "on  the  wane"  .  .  the 
Canal  Is  still  moving  ships  efficiently  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  at  the 
rate  of  38  a  day.  just  as  before  ...US 
workers  are  happy  and  Panama's  econ- 

omy Is  growing,  thus  providing  a  stable  po- 
litical environment  for  the  Canal's  opera- 
tions 

Win  President  Reagan  see  the  need  to 
change  these  policies'  If  he  derides  not  to. 
will  the  new  Congress  support  him? 

When  the  new  President  looks  to  Africa, 
he  will  see  a  continent  of  nations  which 
are.  for  the  most  part,  more  friendly  toward 
the  United  States  than  thev  were  four  years 
ago 

He  will  see  an  independent  Zimbabwe,  a 
country  whose  moderate  government  Is 
seeking  to  rebuild  an  economy  devastated 
by  war  a  country  which.  If  It   can  de- 

velop Its  agrlcultura!  sector,  could  become 
the   breadbasket    for  much   of   Africa  a 

country  which  desperately  needs  our  help 
If  It  Is  to  stay  Its  course  of  pro-Western 
moderation. 

He  will  look  to  Nigeria,  the  most  popu- 
lous country  of  Africa  ...  a  country  which 
supplies  petroleum  for  one  out  of  every 
twelve  gallons  of  gasoline  us?d  by  Ameri- 
cans ..a  country  which  rallies  other 
African  nations  In  th?  effort  to  rid  the  con- 
llenent  of  apartheid,  the  system  of  racial 
^•paratloii  practiced  In  South  Africa 

He  will  be  confronted  with  our  long- 
sandlng  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  In  Namibia,  a  territory  nov»- 
Illegally  administered  by  South  Africa  The 
South  African  Government  will  watch  close- 
ly to  see  If  there  Is  any  shift  In  the  Ameri- 
can resolve  to  negotiate  for  free  and  fair 
elections  In  Namibia,  a  process  which  will 
leid  to  Independence  And  the  Africans  of 
Namibia  and  the  surrounding  countries  will 
be  watching    too  they  will  be  watching 

to  see  whether  their  future  is  to  be  de- 
cided at  the  negotiating  table  or  on  the 
battlefield. 

He  will  look  to  the  war  between  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia  We  have  been  critical  of  So- 
m.illa"s  violation  of  Ethloplas  territorial  In- 
tegrity In  an  Area  called  the  Ogaden  Both 
countries  and  all  of  Africa  will  be  v^■altlng 
to  see  whether  we  will  continue  to  uphold 
this  universally  accepted  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple which  Is  deeply  embedded  in  the  poli- 
tics of  an  Africa  apportioned  by  colonial 
boundaries  and  fearful  of  separatist  move- 
ments 

These  are  the  hard  choices  that  will  face 
President    Reagan    In    Africa     If   he   decides 


to   maintain   our   current   policies    win   the 
new   Congress   support   him'' 

American  interests  In  the  Middle  East  led 
Prtsident  Carter  to  Invest  a  major  portion 
of  his  Presidency  In  the  Camp  David  proc- 
ess. On  the  foundation  of  uncompromising 
support  for  the  security  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  stale  of  Israel,  our  nation 
helped  construct  a  peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  And  we  launched  a  proc- 
ess designed  to  allow  the  Palestinian  people 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  deier- 
mlnaiion  of  their  own  future  We  continue 
to  feel  thai  this  process  offers  the  best 
opportuniiy  for  a  lasting,  comprehensive 
peace  In  the  Middle  East 

Our  role  as  a  mediator  In  the  negotiations 
on  the  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "autonomy  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Camp  David  Agreement,  has 
caused  our  government  to  be  cnilcai  of 
unilateral  actions  by  both  Egypt  and  Israel 
which  disrupt  the  negotiations  It  is  not  an 
easy  role  for  any  Administration  to  play 

Mr  Reagan  will  soon  find  that  the  bal- 
anced approach  of  a  truly  honest  broker 
carries  with  11  political  costs,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  If  he  adepts  this  approach,  will 
the  new  Congress  support  him? 

During  the  campaign.  Governor  Reagan 
committed  himself  to  finding  new  markets 
for  American  poods  He  was  critical  of  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  he  prom- 
ised to  take  steps  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit. 
This  Is  a  goal  that  all  Americans  support 

It  Is  clear  that  structural  changes  can  be 
made  In  our  laws  to  encourage  exports  But 
if  President  Reagan's  commitment  Is  to  be 
fulfilled,  he  will  also  have  to  grapple  with 
an  international  marketplace  which  Is  In- 
creasingly volatile  and  unpredictable  If  the 
next  Administration  Is  going  to  move  us 
from  deficit  to  surplus,  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  trade  will  be  needed 

The  first  reality  that  President  Reagan  "will 
face  Is  that  the  United  States  now  has  more 
trade  with  the  so-called  Third  World  than 
we  have  with  all  of  Europe  and  Japan  com- 
bined The  second  reality  Is  that  these  mar- 
kets could  be  made  more  predictable — and 
probably  more  lucrative — by  assuring  that 
the  international  monetary  system  Is 
equipped  to  cushion  these  nations  from  ex- 
ternal shocks  such  as  those  created  by  OPEC 
price  Increases 

Mr  Reagan  will  confront  a  Third  World 
seeking  a  new  economic  order  a  Third 

World  looking  for  more  help  from  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  a  Third 
World  demanding  trade  concessions  and 
more  private  Investment  In  their  economies 
and  a  Third  World  ."^eeklng  to  possess  the 
technology  and  the  techniques  of  develop- 
ment. 

As  the.se  countries  seek  a  new  order,  our 
own  covemment  should  not  be  scared  away 
by  the  rhetoric  We  have  been  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  engatre  the  so-called  Group 
of  77  -a  coalition  of  Third  World  nations — 
In  necotlatlons  over  these  Issues  for  fear 
that  we  would  b?  unable  to  control  the  dy- 
namic But  If  President  Reagan  Is  serious 
about  exnandlne  our  export  trade,  he  "will 
have  to  address  this  challenge 

If.  throueh  these  negotiations,  we  can 
create  a  more  predictable  world  system 
If  we  can  create  a  system  which  minimises 
the  Impact  of  external  factors  on  nations' 
economies  thereby  Isolatlne  the  Internal 
weaknesses  If  we   can   do  these  things. 

It  will  be  well  worth  playing  the  game 

But  will  the  n^w  Coneress  sunnort  a  nrocess 
which  Is  bound  to  be  controversial"'  Or  will 
Coneress  seek  to  redre-^s  trade  problems  solely 
bv  restrlctlne  Imnorts"' 

Finally.  If  and  when  President  Reaean  1« 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  mvrlad  of 
cr|s=s  which  male  up  his  dallv  agenda  he 
win  look  to  a  ftiture  which  offers  the  trreat- 
est  challenge  of  all  It  Is  a  future  which  de- 
mands urgent  and  bold  Initiative   It  Is  a  fu- 
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cure  which  presents  our  Nation  with  Us  great- 
est threat  .  the  threat  of  International 
chswas. 

Not  long  ago  our  Oovernment  released  a 
report  which  described  the  projected  world 
condition  In  the  year  2000  This  report- 
called  "Global  2000" — concluded  that  "If 
present  trends  continue,  the  world  In  200Q 
will  be  more  crowded,  more  polluted,  less 
stable  ecologically,  and  more  vulnerable  to 
disruption   than  the  world  we  live  In  now." 

If  President  Reagan's  Administration  Is  to 
have  any  success  In  building  the  public  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  programs  we  need  to 
make  "Global  2000"  a  He.  he  will  have  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  these  pending  crises  are 
real 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
worlds  population  will  grow  from  4  billion  to 
6.5  billion  by  the  year  2000.  severely  taxing 
the  world's  economic,  political  and  ecological 
systems. 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  hunger 
win  spread  unless  we  take  steps  to  produce 
more  food 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  energy 
shortages  and  oil  costs,  which  are  substan- 
tially disrupting  our  own  society,  can  easily 
bankrupt  the  Third  World  countries  and  dis- 
rupt the  global  financial  structure,  unless  we 
take  steps  now  to  recycle  petrodollars  and  to 
reduce  the  dLsparlty  In  energy  use  between 
North  and  South. 

He  win  have  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
world's  forests — now  dl.sappearlng  at  a  rate  of 
20  million  hectares  a  year,  an  area  half  the 
size  of  the  state  of  California— will  be  se- 
verely depleted,  unless  we  take  steps  now  to 
reverse  this  deterioration. 

And  he  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  he 
will  desperately  need  the  foreign  aid  re- 
sources to  advance  our  Interests  and  to  bring 
economic  and  political  stability  to  a  turbu- 
lent world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Reagan  has 
the  ability  to  communicate  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  these  problems:  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  can  project  his  Ideas  in  a 
believable,  easy  style  But.  as  Walter  Lipp- 
man  once  said.  "Polltlclan.s  had  better  not 
be  right  too  soon." 

Win  the  new  President  take  on  this  poUt- 
Ical  challenge?  Will  the  new  Congress  support 
him  "If  he  is  right  too  soon"  about  the  prob- 
lems of  "Global  2000"?  Will  the  new  Con- 
gress provide  the  foreign  aid  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  challenge — a  challenge 
described  In  the  Brandt  Commission  Report 
on  International  Development  as  one  of  "sur- 
vival"? 

This  Is  a  time  of  reflection  for  me.  as  I 
prepare  to  leave  government  after  Ifi  years 
For  the  past  four  years.  I  have  worked  at 
the  nexus  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  at- 
tempting to  gain  Congressional  support  lor 
foreign  policies  which  were  frequently  un- 
popular, often  misunderstood,  sometimes 
contradictory,  and  usually  realistic  given  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

During  my  time  In  Washington,  I  have 
seen  the  gap  between  public  perception  and 
world  reality  widen  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions I  have  seen  the  urgent  appeals  of  Pres- 
idents fall  on  unbelieving  ears.  And  I  have 
seen  frustration  replace  reason  as  a  basis  for 
Congressional   action   on    national   policy 

Wo  now  have  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
beginning  a  new  beginning  ordained  by 

otir  constitutional  system  Let  us  hope  that 
the  new  Administration  will  learn  from  our 
contemporary  history 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Administration 
will  understand  that  a  fragmented  and  di- 
vided national  .security  community  will  pro- 
duce the  perception  of  Incoherent  thinking. 

Too  many  agencies  have  a  piece  of  the  for- 
eign   policy    action.    Every   department    and 


agency  In  government  negotiates  Interna- 
tional agreements  The  State  Department  lost 
control  of  this  process  long  begore  the  car- 
ter Administration. 

No  wonder  we  focus  so  much  attention  on 
the  National  Security  Advisor — he  Is  the  only 
focal  point  for  a  hodgepodge  of  national  se- 
curity Interests  And.  if  he  chooses  to  enter 
the  game  as  an  active,  ambitious  advocate. 
the  system  breaks  down  even  further. 

Let  us  hc^e  that  the  new  Administration 
will  understand  that  confrontation  with 
Congress  over  constitutional  resfKDnslbllltles 
Is  a  no-win  proposition  For  the  most  part, 
our  Administration  avoided  these  legal  and 
procedural  squabbles  and  we  were  able  to 
win  the  major  battles  on  substantive 
grounds. 

Congress  has  a  role  to  play  In  the  making 
of  American  foreign  policy,  as  an  overseer,  as 
a  brake  and  as  a  piu-veyor  of  legitimacy  But 
Congress  should  be  warned  against  flnetun- 
Ing  our  diplomacy  to  the  point  where  law- 
yers are  more  important  participants  at  the 
negotiating   table  than   diplomats 

Finally,  let  us  hope  that  the  new  Admin- 
istration win  understand  that  the  public 
wants  to  be  levelled  with.  Appeals  to  emo- 
tion or  nostalgia  are  palliatives  whose  politi- 
cal bene.lts  dissipate  quickly  when  reality 
sets  In. 

Our  people  want  to  understand  the  na- 
tion's challenges.  They  want  to  know  the  sac- 
rifices they  will  be  asked  to  make  They  want 
to  see  what  the  future  holds  more  clearly. 
And  they  will  only  follow  a  President  who 
describes  that  future  accurately  and  can- 
didly. 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  about  another  diffi- 
cult era  of  American  history  In  his  novel 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again.  I  think  this  quote 
describes  our  current  political  malady  while 
offering  hope  for  a  better.  If  different,  fu- 
ture: 

"  Conditions  are  fundamentally  sound.' 
they  said — by  which  they  meant  to  reassure 
themselves  that  nothing  now  was  really 
changed,  that  things  were  as  they  always  had 
been  as  they  always  would  be.  But  they 
were  wrong  They  did  not  know  that  you 
can't  go  home  again.  America  had  come  to 
the  end  of  something,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  something  else  But  no  one  knew  what 
that  something  else  would  be.  and  out  of 
the  change  and  uncertainty  and  the  wrong- 
ness  of  the  leaders  grew  fear  and  desperation 
Through  It  all  there  was  only  one  certainty, 
though  no  one  saw  it  yet  America  was  still 
America,  and  whatever  new  thing  came  of  It 
would  be  American" 

The   year  was    1929    America  survived  the 
Depression  and  the  war  that  followed    And 
'he  America  that  emerged  was  still  America 
stronger,  more  self-assured,  perhaps  more 
.socially  conscious  but  It  was  still  Amer- 

ica 

Ronald  Reagan  will  soon  begin  to  address 
the  Presidential  agenda  for  the  1980's  and 
our  nation  wishes  him  well  If  he  can  ad- 
dress that  agenda  In  partnership  with  the 
Congress,  he  will  Improve  bis  chances  for 
success 

It  Is  a  difficult  agenda  for  any  mortal  per- 
son, even  more  difficult  than  the  one  we 
faced  In  1929  It  Is  an  agenda  whose  bottom- 
line  goal  Is  the  survival  of  the  world  as  we 
know  It  It  Is  a  difficult  agenda,  but  as  Ed- 
ward R  Murrow  once  said.  "Difficulty  Is  the 
one  excuse  that  history  never  accepts." 

Thank  you.« 


WHAT  IS  HOLDING  IP  OIL  SHALE 

•  Mr  MrCLURE  Mr.  President,  pending 
on  the  calendar  is  H  R.  7941,  the  oil 
shale  off-tract  leasing  bill.  F'assed  unan- 
imously by  the  House,  reported  unani- 


mou.sly  by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
ilie  bill  no-.v  lanKiii.she.s. 

That  IS  unfortunate.  Mr  I*rcsiclent. 
because  without  the  authority  provided 
in  the  bill  to  lea.se  land  for  storage  of 
spent  shale  and  siting  of  oil  .shale  fa- 
cilities, development  of  tract  C'-a  in  Colo- 
rado will  be  needle.ssl.v  delayed  The 
costs  of  that  dela.v  will  be  bonie  not  only 
by  Gulf  and  Standard  of  Indiana,  who 
jointly  bid  $210  nnllion  for  the  tract  in 
1974.  but  by  all  Americans  searching  for 
reasonable  cost  alternatives  to  foreign 
oil. 

H  R.  7941  does  not  give  authority  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
leases  for  mining.  Tlie  leasing  authority 
is  simply  for  siting  of  ancillary  facilities 
and  storage  of  spent  shale  These  "ofT- 
tracf  leases,  needed  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Rio  Blanco's  tract  C-a,  would 
permit  the  valuable  oil  shale  resources  of 
prototype  lea.ses  to  be  more  fully  recov- 
ered. 

Failure  to  obtain  the  use  of  ofT-tract 
surface  lands  would  negatively  affect  the 
recovery  of  in-place  oil  shale  reserves 
may  be  recovered.  Without  the  5,000  acre 
off-tract  lease  for  storaj;e  of  s[)ent  shale 
from  lease  tract  C-a,  the  e.stimated  re- 
coverable reserves  would  be  decreased 
from  5  billion  barrels  to  at  most  1  6  bil- 
lion barrels.  If  room  and  pillar  mining 
were  utilized,  the  recovery  would  be  as 
low  as  0.8  billion  barrels  Open  pit  min- 
ing, possible  for  tract  C-a  given  only  200 
feet  of  overburden  and  1,150  feet  of  oil 
shale,  would  not  be  economical  unless 
the  ofT-tract  lease  is  issued. 

The  current  administration,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  has  proposed  an- 
other four  prototype  oil  shale  leases  be- 
tween 1980  and  1985.  With  existing 
statutory  requirements  for  land  use 
planning,  environmental  assessments, 
and  tract  selection  and  evaluation,  it  is 
doubtful  that  more  than  four  new  leases 
could  be  issued  in  that  time  frame.  These 
leases,  too.  may  require  ofT-tract  acreage 
for  facilities  siting  and  spent  shale  stor- 
age. Thus  H.R.  7941  includes  authority 
for  OfT-tract  leases  through  1985. 

The  bill  contains  environmental  pro- 
tections and  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  set  other  condi- 
tions   The  bill  states,  for  example: 

The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  additional 
leases  after  consideration  of  the  environmen- 
tal and  other  resource  values  and  other  pos- 
sible uses  of  the  lands  to  be  covered  by  the 
leases  and  upon  a  determination  that  the 
public  Interest  would  be  served  thereby 

The  bill  also  states  that  such  a  lease 
could  not  be  mined  and  that  the  lease- 
Shall  contain  such  provisions  as  (the  Sec- 
retary) determines  are  needed  for  proper  pro- 
tection of  environmental  and  other  resource 
values. 

H.R.  7941  also  requires  that  the  lessee 
pay  an  annual,  adjustable  rental  reflect- 
ing fair  market  value  for  the  use  of  lands 
covered  by  the  lease. 

Additional  protections  are  cited  in  the 
Senate  committee  report: 

The  Commute?  expects  that  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  additional 
leases   authorized    by    section   21  (di.    review 
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ilternatlve  oil  shale  waste  dlspo.sal  methods 
and  locations,  and  reasonable  optlcns  for  the 
slll.ig  of  other  facilities  The  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  land  use  plannlni;  process  es- 
tsblL'hed  by  spctlon  202  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Manapement  Act  of  1976  will  be 
followed,  and  that  actions,  if  any.  required 
by  section  102(21  (Cl  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  will  be  taken 
before  any  additional  lease  Is  Issued 

In  testimony  before  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee on  September  9,  1980,  Interior 
Under  Secretary  James  Joseph  spoke  of 
the  existing  statutory  requirements  be- 
fore off-tract  leases  can  be  i.ssued  includ- 
ing the  as.spssment  of  resources  use  con- 
flicts under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act.  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  and  "a  variety  of  other  legislation 
and  Executive  orders  focu.sed  on  protec- 
tion of  specific  valuj.s  and  resources,  such 
as  threatened  and  endangered  wildlife 
species," 

Speaking  of  the  1985  limit  on  author- 
ity for  off-tract  oil  shale  leasing.  Under- 
secretary Joseph  stated: 

It  Is  our  view  that  providing  for  such 
"o!T-slte"  leases  for  the  holders  of  pre- 1985 
oil  shale  leases  would  permit  the  most  effi- 
cient mining  of  oil  shale  resources,  espe- 
cially In  the  richest  areas,  .since  mining 
tracts  would  no  longer  have  to  accommodate 
the  processing  facilities  and  spent  shale,  as 
well  as  the  development  operation  Itself. 
As  I  said  before,  we  have  Imlted  the  avail- 
ability of  such  leases  to  those  who  hold 
leases  Lssued  prior  to  1985.  which  will  In- 
clude all  of  the  leases  Issued  under  the 
Prototype  Program  If.  on  the  basis  of  the 
Prototype  Program  experience.  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  further  authority  Is  needed,  we 
win  seek  such  authority  for  leases  Issued 
during  and  after  1985. 

Thus  the  current  administration  finds 
no  problem  with  the  1985  limit  and  sug- 
gests that  the  ofT-tract  lea.smg  authority 
be  utilized  for  prototype  leasing  up  to 
ihat  time. 

To  limit  the  bill's  authority  to  existing 
leases  via  last  minute  amendment  is  to 
issue  the  bill's  demise  in  this  Congress. 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  have 
already  let  it  be  known  they  would  not 
accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a.s  this  Congress  draws 
to  a  close,  we  should  act  positively  by 
passing  H.R.  7941  to  facilitate  develop- 
ment of  current  and  future  prototype  oil 
shale  leases.  As  my  colleagues  from 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah  recog- 
nize, legislation  to  establi.sh  authority 
for  OfT-tract  leasing  is  vitallv  important 
for  the  economical  and  practical  devel- 
opment of  prototype  lea.se  tracts. 

Mr  President.  I  would  hope  we  can 
Tiove  H,R.  7941   before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  Septem- 
ber 16.  1980  letter  from  Hio  Blanco  to 
Senator  Ford  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Rio  Blanlo  Oil  Shale  Co., 
Denrer,  Colo  .  September  16.  1980 
Hon    Wendell  H    Ford. 

Chairman.  Energy  Resource  and  Materials 
Production  Subcommittee.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Deab  Mr  Chairman  During  my  testimony 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  S,  2858  on  Sep- 


tember 9,  1980,  there  was  discussion  and,  I 
believe,  some  confusion  concernl.ig  the  Rio 
Bianco  Oil  Shale  Company's  estimates  of 
o;T-tract  land  requirements  under  dlfTerent 
development  scenarios  for  Tract  C-a.  The 
purpose  o.'  this  letter  Ls  to  provide  for  the 
re"i>Tci  information  roncernlne  our  off-tract 
land  requirements  and  clarify  any  misunder- 
standings that  might  have  resulted  from  my 
•estlmony 

Detailed  engineering  design  of  a  major  oil 
shale  p;ant  facility  requires  that  the  precise 
location  and  terrain  for  that  plant  be  known 
because  many  aspects  of  engineering  and 
design  for  the  plant  and  support  facilities 
are  site-specific  Because  we  do  not  now  know 
whether  ofT-tract  uses  will  be  authorized  or 
the  location  of  these  uses  should  they  be 
authorized,  the  Information  shown  below  is 
necessarily  approximate; 


Acin  required 


Scenario 

Plant 
site 

Spent  shale 
disposal 

lufgi  single  unit  demonstration  module. 

Modified  in  situ 

Open  pit- 

20 
1.200 
1.800 

•430 
3,900 
4.  CM 

<  Includes  crushing  plant  and  support  facilities. 

Scenario  1 :  The  Lurgl-Ruhrgas  demonstra- 
tion module  In  Scenario  I  Is  a  4400  ton-per- 
day  demonstration  retort  capable  of  produc- 
ing 2000  barrels  of  shale  oil  per  day  The 
demonstration  plant,  crushing  facilities,  and 
spent  shale  disposal  would  be  located  on  450 
acres  of  land  Immediately  north  of  Tract 
C-a.  The  small  1 20  acrei  open  pit  mine  to 
supply  ore  to  the  plant  would  be  located  on 
Tract  C-a.^ 

Scenario  2:  Modified  In-sltu  as  set  forth  In 
Scenario  2  assumes  the  use  of  ofT-tract  lands 
for  plant  siting  and  spent  shale  disposal  Al- 
though substantially  less  ore  Is  brought  to 
the  surface  for  processing  and  retorting  un- 
der this  scenario  than  would  occur  under  the 
open  pit  mining  scenario,  very  large  quan- 
tities of  low  BTU  by-product  gas  are  pro- 
duced using  this  technology  Because  of  this, 
very  large  amounts  of  acreage  are  required 
for  the  siting  of  cleanup,  conditioning  and 
utilization  facilities  If  olT-tract  land  is  not 
available,  the  entire  surface  area  of  Tract  C~a 
would  be  required  for  plant  atid  facility 
siting  and  processed  shale  dLsposal  for 
Scenario  2. 

Scenario  3  Open  pit  mining  contemplates 
the  use  of  off-tract  public  lands  for  the 
siting  of  plant  and  related  support  facilities 
as  well  as  for  the  disposal  of  spent  shale  The 
open  pit  project  depicted  In  Scenario  3  Is 
simply  not  economically  viable  If  ofT-tract 
lands  are  not  available  This  Is  because  the 
entire  surface  area  would  not  be  large 
enough  for  plant  siting  and  spent  shale  dls- 
po.sal. The  alternative  of  moving  and  re- 
handllng  spent  shale  two  and  three  times  Is 
neither  practical  nor  economlca. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  average 
o.erburden  In  the  area  of  the  Initial  open 
pit  on  Tract  C-a  is  approximately  200  fee* 
thick  The  oil  shale  resource  in  that  area  has 
an  average  thickness  of  1150  feet  This  means 
that  about  1350  feet  of  material,  over  a  sur- 
face area  of  about  700  acres,  must  be  mined 
and  disposed  of  before  backfilling  of  the  open 
pit  may  take  place  Rio  Blanco  estimates  that 
this  may  take  20  to  30  years,  depending  upon 
the  pace  of  development  In  Rio  Blanco's 
planning  It  has  been  contemplated  that  the 
spent  shale  disposal  area  would  be  contoured 
and  would  not  e.\ceed  750  feet  In  height  above 
the  average  elevation  This  visual  or  aesthetic 
height  limitation  means  that  the  surface  area 
covered  will  be  larger  than  the  area  of  the 


open  pit  from  which  the  material  was  origi- 
nally removed 

Finally,  as  I  Indicated  In  my  testimony,  the 
failure  to  obtain  the  use  of  ofl-tract  siirface 
lands  determines  tr.e  extent  to  which  the  in- 
place  oil  shale  reserves  may  be  recovered 
Set  forth  below  Is  our  best  Judgment  of 
recovery  rates  under  the  available  extraction 
processes 

ESTIMATED   RECCVERABLF   RESERVES 
|ln  billions  o(  barrelsl 


Extraction  process 


With  ofl- 
tract  land 


WHlMNItOtl- 

tnctlMd 


Open  pu  surface  retorting 5 Q. 

Modilied     m      situ       surface    2 1*3-1 6. 

letorting. 

foom     and     pillar,      surface    1 0  8  or  0  9 

retorting. 


The    reductions    shown    for    modlfled    In 

situ  and  room  and  pillar  underground  min- 
ing result  from  safety  considerations  in  the 
siting  of  the  plant  site  over  active  mining 
areas.  There  might  also  be  additional  reduc- 
tions due  to  the  need  for  larger  pillars  to 
support  the  additional  weight  Imposed  by  the 
processed  .<:hale  if  it  is  stored  over  the  under- 
protmd  mine  or  the  modlhed  in-sltu  projects 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  actively  work- 
ing to  bring  Tract  C-a  to  the  point  of  com- 
mercial development  since  1974  believe  that 
the  nation  should,  as  the  prototype  oil  shale 
program  initially  contemplated,  have  the 
benefit  of  an  open  pit  oil  shale  mining  and 
retorting  demonstration  project  This  is.  we 
believe,  the  only  way  that  the  technology, 
the  economics  and  the  environmental  consid- 
erations can  be  fully  ascertained  Further, 
there  are  inherent  technical,  economic,  en- 
vironmental and  resource  recovery  limita- 
tions associated  with  underground  mining 
and  modified  in-sltu  technology  Should  any 
of  these  prove  to  be  severe,  the  open  pit 
technology  should  be  fully  tested  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  level  that  Informed  Judgments 
can  be  made  as  to  Its  acceptability  as  an 
option  for  developing  the  nation's  huge  re- 
serves of  oil  shale  and  producing  needed 
synthetic  liquid  fuels 

I  hope  this  Information  Is  responsive  to 
the  Comnlttees  concerns.  If  we  can  supply 
you  with  any  other  Information  please  let 
me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J    B    Mn.LEB  0 


PROGR.A.M 


Mr  ROBERT  r  BVRD  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  will  come  in  at  &  45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  orders  for 
the  recognition  ot  Senators,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  under  the  clo- 
ture rule  of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
take  up  the  fair  housing  bill  Once  that 
motion  is  disposed  of  under  the  order, 
the  Senate  will  then  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Breyer.  after  which,  after  the  dis- 
position of  both  cloture  votes,  both  vot«s 
and  the  disposition  of  the  matter  clo- 
tured.  if  cloture  is  invoked  and  or  the 
disposition  of  the  matter  clotured  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  fair 
housing  legislation  and  revenue  sharing. 
the  Senate  at  some  point  will  take  up 
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the  dpfeiisp  appropriations  conference 
rt'port  which  should  come  over  from  the 
Hou.se  tomorrow  The  Senate  also  at 
some  point  will  take  up  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  there  is  some  regulatory 
reform  legislation  which  I  hope  can  be 
taken  up. 

There  are  other  matters  which  can  be 
cleiireU  for  action,  many  or  mo-st  of  which 
should  be  (lone  by  unanimous  consent. 
There  may  be  a(  tion  on  some  of  the  tax 
bills  There  have  been  discussions  in 
corinection  therewith  today. 

So  what  I  am  aving  I  think  adds  up 
to  a  very  bu  :•  iLr.  lomorrow,  a  long  day 
tomorrow,  with  rollcall  votes  throughout 
the  day 

There  is  a  slif,'ht  beacon  of  hope  that 
one  miKht  see  on  a  very  dark  night  at 
the  other  end  of  a  long  and  circuitous 
tunnel,  that  hope  being  that  the  Senate 
eould  complete  action  lomorrow  night 
on  all  these  measures  and  be  ready  to 
adjouni  sine  die. 

I  doubt  that  matters  will  be  expedited 
in  such  fashion  that  that  hope  can  be 
realized,  in  which  case  the  Senate  will 
be  m  on  Saturday  If  action  is  not  com- 
pleted on  Saturday  on  the  measures, 
then  the  Senate  will  no  over  the  Sab- 
bath in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  came  down  long,  long  ago. 
and  will  convene  on  Moiuiay. 

I  think  that  is  about  it.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  Ix'  prepared  to  work  long 
hours  on  tomorrow,  stay  in  town  and 
work  on  Saturday,  it  need  b<',  and.  after 
some  respite  from  artluous  toil,  be  pre- 
pared to  work  again  on  Monday  and 
subsequent  thereto   if  neces,sary. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A  M    lOMOKROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  entered  previously, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
9:45  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:40  p.in.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday.  December  b.   1980  at  9:45  ajn. 


CONKIKM.\ri(  INS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate.  December  4.  1980 

In  the  AiB  KiiRCE 

lirlt:  Cieii  James  Taylor.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  promotion  to  the  Regular  grade 
of  major  general  and  for  appointment  as  the 
Deputy  Judge  Advix-ate  General.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  839 
and  section  8072(d).  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  US  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig    Gen    Spcnce  M.   Armstrong.   526-54- 

2957KIi.  Heiculur  .Mr  Force. 

Brl«  Gen  .stimley  r  Beck.  52V-28-7053 
FK,  Uegular  Air  Fori  *■ 

BrlkT     (r.-M      Iheud.ire    U     Broadwater.    179 
.;4  (iVi.if-'u   i(i-,:iiiiir  .Mr  Force. 

Hr'.^  f.i:i  Jiiin.'s  R.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FH.  Regular  Air  F(irce. 


Brig    Gen    Richard  A    Burpee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig    Gen     Melvln    F    Chubb,    Jr  ,   490-44- 
9740PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig    Gen    Nell  L    Eddlns.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig     Gen     Donald    L     Evans.    XXX-XX-XXXX 
FH  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L    Gardner.  Jr  .  432-40- 
4798FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.   Gen     Harry    A     Gcxjdall,   288  28*199 
VR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig     Gen     Jack    I     Gregory.    XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig    Oen    Titus   C     Hall.   XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig     Oen     SUnley    C     Kolodny.    445-28 
5866FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

Brig    Gen    William  O    MacLaren.  Jr  .  175- 
22   2172FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig     Oen     Leo    Marquez.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E  Masterson.  379-30- 
6788FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Robert  F  McCarthy,  021-24- 
5O03FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Keith  D  McCartney.  480-28- 
8392FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Marvin  C  Patton.  524-22- 
0507FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Milton  R  Peterson,  547-30- 
8133FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C  Pfautz,  196-20- 
2334FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  John  L  Plckltt,  45I-44-6719FR 
Regular  AJr  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Winston  D  Powers.  116-18 
8040FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Graham  W  Rider,  381  26 
5453FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Albert  G.  Rogers,  267-40 
8969FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Walter  C  Schrupp.  483-24- 
8939FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Carl  R  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Click  D  Smith.  Jr  ,  226-32- 
4358FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Perry  M  Smith.  1 14-26-6 130FI( 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  James  P  Smothermon,  431-56- 
9642FR,  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Casper  T.  Spangrud,  527-54 
2509PR,  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Howard  R  Unger,  206-16- 
2579FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the   Regular  Air  Force   to   the  grades   Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  835. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code- 
To  be  major  grneral 

MaJ.  Gen  Christopher  S.  AdaniS,  Jr  ,  456- 
40  2229FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  US  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  C  Blanton.  218-26- 
1940FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)   US    Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  M  Bond,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  James  R  Brlckel.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
I  brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Bruce  K.  Brown,  52^52-6910FR, 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  M.  Browning,  Jr.,  572-28- 
8395FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  US.  Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Gerald  J.  Carey.  Jr..  094-22- 
2986FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  U  S  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  Rot)ert  P.  Coverdale,  277-26- 
0316FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  U  S   Air  Force. 

MaJ   Gen    Charles  L.  Donnelly.  Jr.  287  24 
0955FR,     (brigadier     general.     Regular     Air 
Force)  U.S  Air  Force 


.\la]     Oen     Herher'     I      l.iniiiiue!     001   24 
6a54FR,      (brigadier      Kf'^ti^"!       Re^juiar     Air 
Force)   US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Billy  B  Forsman.  262  22  87Jn 
FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
US    Air  Force 

Brig  Oen  James  L  Gardner.  Jr  .  432-40- 
4798FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Au 
Force)  US   Air  Force. 

Lt  Oen  Philip  C  Oast.  498-34  982 IFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen  Dewey  K  K  Lowe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force i 
US   Air  Force 

MaJ  Oen.  Waymond  C  .Nutt.  465  44-4751 
FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U  S    Air  Force 

MaJ  Oen  Earl  T  O  Loughlln,  382-26  5822 
FR,  (brigadier  ^.-eneral.  Regular  Air  Force) 
US    Air  Force 

Lt  Oen  Lawrence  A  Skantze.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force i 
US   Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Click  D  Smith.  Jr  ,  226  32  4358 
PR,  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force) 
US   Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen    Herman  O    Thompson,  467-32 
7534PR,      (brigadier     general.     Regular     Air 
Force)  US   Air  Force 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jasper  A  Welch.  Jr  ,  555  54  3836 
FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force i 
U  S   Air  Force 

To    be    brigadier    general 
MaJ.  Oen.  James  H    Ahmann.  406  34-1017 
FR.    (colonel.    Regular    Air   Force)    US.   Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen  James  I.  Baglnskl,  213-28  S9U 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen  Stanley  C  Beck,  527  28  7053FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force 
Brig  Oen  Schuyler  Bls-sell.  427  44  4147FR 
(colonel.  Regular  AJr  Force)  US  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  T  Boverle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Oen  John  A  Brashear.  201  20  9094 
KH.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  R  Brooksher.  429  48 
5368PR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ     Oen    Bill   V    Brown,   510  24  4133FR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force 

MaJ    Oen    Louis  C    Buckman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR.    (colonel.    Regular    Air    Force)     US    Air 

Force 

Brig  Oen  Robert  E  Chapman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen  James  E  Dalton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force 

Brig    Oen    Nell  L    Eddlns,  520  30  3383FR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force 

Maj    Oen    Jay  T   Edwards  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR.    (colonel.    Regular   Air   Force)    U.S.   Air 

Force 

Brig   Oen   Jack  I    Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US    Air  Force 

Brig    Oen    David  M.  Hall,  314  22  5482FR, 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcei    US    Air  Force 

Brig.   Oen     Titus   C    Hall.   XXX-XX-XXXXni. 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen   Richard  D  Hansen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR.    (colonel,    Regular    Air   Force)    US    Air 

Force.  Medical 

MaJ  Oen  Guy  L  Hecker,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

MaJ  Oen  Robert  T.  Herres,  521-30-480H 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force 

Brig   Gen.  Avon  C.  James.  217-24  9624FR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force 

Brig    Oen    Charles  W    Lamb.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR,    (colonel.   Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air 

Force. 
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Brig     Oen     1*°    Manjuez     525  70  7698FR 

icolonel.  Regular  AJr  Furce  i    US    Air  Force 

Brig    Oen     William   E    Masterson,   379  30- 

8788FR,    (colonel.    Regular    Air    Force)     US 

Air  Force 

Brig     Gen     Rtibert    F     McCarthy.    021    24 
5O03FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcei   U  S    .^ir 
Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  E  Masserll,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  AJr  Force)  US,  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Gen  Horace  W  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FH,  (colonel,  Rfgular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Oen  Joseph  U  .Mirth.  346  24  1965 
FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Furcei  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen  Harry  A  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen  Richard  U  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  C  Pfautz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (colonel.  Reguiar  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  W  Phillips.  Jr  .  202-20- 
1972FR,  (colonel.  Regular  AJr  Force)  US 
Air  Force, 

Brig  Oen.  Winston  D  Powers.  116  18  8')4i) 
FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

Lt     Oen.    John    S     Pustay,    147-22   7564FR. 

(colonel.   Regular  Air  Force)    US    Air  Force 

Brig.    Oen     Robert    H     Reed,    XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR,    (colonel.    Regular    Air    Force)    U.S.    Air 

Force, 

Brig.  Oen  Walter  C  Schrupp.  483  24-8939 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen  Jerry  W.  Tletge.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (Colonel,  Regular  Air  Forcei  US  An 
Force, 

Brig.  Oen  Edward  L  Tlxier.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  .^Ir 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Twlntlng,  328-20- 
9432FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  R.  Unger,  206  16-2.179. 
FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force  Medical. 

Brig  Gen  Thomas  E  Wolters.  514  28^081 
FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  i  US  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment   In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated,   under    the    provisions    of    chapters 
35   831,  and  837.  title  10.  United  States  Ccxie 
7*0  he  major  general 
Brig     Gen     Jack    R     Brasher.    412^6-8919 
FG.  Air  Natlunal  Guard  nf  the  United  .States 
Brig    Gen     Harry   L    Cochran     Jr.    182   14 
3838FO.    Air   National    Guard   of   the   United 
.^".ate."! 

Hr:g  Gen  Wayne  C  Gatlln,  47r.  16  3443FG 
Air  .National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Brig  Gen  Robert  A  Neal.  ,120  26  0254FG 
Air  Natii'n:i;  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Brig     Got!     Darrol    G     Srhroeder,    501-30 
0196FG,    .Air    National    Guard   of    the   United 
States 

To  he  brigadier  general 
Col     Richard    B     Almour.    564   40  4162FG 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  James  L  Dawson.  399  14  2fi08FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  William  J  DeNucclo,  037  12-8902FO 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates 

Col.  James  J.  Hanlon.  503  14  0128FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  David  B  Hofl.  389  28  9722FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col,  Robert  A.  Johnson,  Sr,  41!  20  5559FO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 

Col.  Robert  W.  McDonald.  467  34  0794FG- 
Alr  National   Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col,  Fred  M  Rosenbaum,  535 -I2^977FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 


Col  Robert  W  Schaumann,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col  Paul  A  Schempp.  n8-26-5333FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col  Edward  Schneider.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates 

Col  James  D  Shepherd.  420-40-8 1 96FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 

Coi    William  M    Whlttaker,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Akmy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To  oe  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen    Vernon  Anthony  Walters,  065-09 

5317.    (ace   63 1 ,   Army   of  the   United   States 

(major  general,  US,  Army  Retired  Reserve), 

The    Ar.mv    National   Giaro   of   the   United 

Status 

The  following-named  officer  named  herein 
Tor  appointment  as  a  Reserve  Commissioned 
omrer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  rer- 
tions  593(a)   and  3392 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen  James  Herbert  Jones,  429  12- 
f.865 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
vlslon.s  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  Hugh  G  Robinson.  577^4  1975, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Colonel.  U.S 
h  rm  y ) 

Brig  Gen  Charles  W  Bagnal,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
-Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army ) . 

Brig  Gen  Richard  M  Wells,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Army) . 

Brig    Gen.  William  H    Schneider,  467-44 
6291,    Army    of    the    United    States    icolonel. 
US    Army). 

Brig    Gen    John  W    Woodman?ee    Jr  ,  311 
:<4   0886   Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  ,s    Army ) 

Brig  Gen  David  E  Watts,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U,S 
.^rmy ) 

Brig     Gen     Lawrence    F     Skibble,    278-26 
4580.    Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel, 
US,  Army) 

Brig     Gen     Arthur    E     Brown.    Jr.   424-24 
4091.    Army    of    the    United    States    icolonel. 
f  S    Army) 

Brig  Gen  Niles  J  Pulwyler,  293  24-1207. 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
.Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Vincent  E.  Palter,  296  28  1228, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army  i 

Brig  Gen  Benjamin  E  Doty,  ."^ig  30  2651, 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  U.S. 
AriYiy  I 

Brig  Gen  .Andrew  H  Anderson,  107-20- 
4.T.S8  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Army) 

Brig  Gen  Elmer  D  Pendleton.  Jr  ,  49(3  44- 
9146,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U  S 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  John  R  Galvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  US 
.Army  i . 

Brig  Gen  Paul  B  Bu.'-ns.  271  28  1915. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
.Army ) 

Brig,  Gen  Edward  L  Trobaugh,  312-30- 
2149.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
.Army ) , 

Brig  Gen  Ames  S  Albro,  Jr  ,  526  .32-1704. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
Army) . 


Brig  Oen  WlUlam  C  M(X)re,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  U.S 
Army) 

Brig  Gen  Edward  C  O  Connor,  024-28- 
0025,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U  S 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Carl  H  McNalr  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army  i 

Brig  Oen  Vaughn  C)  Lang,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel  US 
Army ) 

Brig  Gen  Robert  C  Forman  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  U.S 
Army ) , 

Brig  Oer,  Dale  A  Vesser  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  U.S 
Army  i  . 

Brig  Gen  Charles  D  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) 

Brig  Oen  Arthur  Holmes.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ar.Tiy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
.Army ) . 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Forman.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Army) 

Brig  Oen  Thunnan  E  Anderson,  265-50- 
1705.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
.Army)  . 

Brig  Oen  Wlllla.m  S  deC amp,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel,  U,S. 
Army ) 

Brig  Gen  Aaron  L  Lliley.  Jr  246-44- 1363. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
.Army)  , 

Brig    Gen    Andrew   P    Chambers    679  38 
2372.    Army   of   the   United    Slates      colonel. 
U.S.  Army  I 

Brig  Gen  George  E  Marine  336  22  3306 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  Waller  J  Mehl  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig     Gen      Robert    J      Donahue      023-24 
4584,   Army   of   the   United   States    'colonel. 
US   Army), 

Brig  Gen  John  S  Crosby  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  icolonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  James  N  EJUs  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel  US 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig  Gen   Elmer  D   Pendleton   Jr    490-44 
9146.    Army    of    the   United    Slates    icolonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig    Oen    Richard  M    Wells.  579  52-8608 

Army    of    the    United    Slates    (colonel,    US 
Army  i , 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Forman  527  26-8742 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  icolonel,  US 
Army) , 

Brig  Gen  George  E  Marine  336-22  330C 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  (colonel,  US 
.Army) . 

Brig  (3en  William  C  Moore  412  42  4881 
.Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel.  US 
.Army) . 

Brtg  Gen  Nlles  J  Fulwyler.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  icolonel,  U.S 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Vaughn  O  Lang,  188-20  6157, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i colonel  US 
Army  I . 

Brig  Gen.  David  E.  Watts,  0I8-2O-4511. 
Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel,  U.S 
Army ) 

Brig  Gen  Edward  C  O  Connor  024-28- 
0025,  Army  of  the  United  States  icolonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 
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Brig  Qen  Arthur  Holmee.  Jr  .  411-3&  8944. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Armv) 

BrlK  Oeii  Ri>l>ert  J  I>.uiUiue.  023  24  4584 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  i  colonel  t' .s 
Army) 

Brl«.  Oeii.  Waaler  J  Mehl,  560  36  0160 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Hrlg  aen  ArUiur  E  Brown  Jr.  424-34- 
4091.  Aniiy  n.'  the  United  ytates  (colonel. 
U  S    Army ) 

Brig  Oen  Ilmriiian  K  Anderson.  255-60- 
1706.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US.  Army). 

BrlK  Oen  Beiijanilii  K  I>)ty.  519  30-2661. 
Army  of  tiie  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) 

Brig     Oen     Charles    D     Franklin.    492  34 
2422.    Army    of    the    UnKed    States    (colonel. 
US  Army) 

Brig,  a«n.  Andrew  H  Anderson.  107-20- 
4558.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig  Oen  Aaron  I.  LlUev.  Jr  .  246  -*4  1363, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) 

Brig  Oen  Vincent  E  Falter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Ames  S.  Albro.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Dale  A  Vesser.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army ) 

Brig  Oen  Hugh  O  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Qen  Lawrence  F  Sklbble.  278-28- 
4.'>80  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US    Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  R.  Oalvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Robert  C  Porman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  S 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Andrew  P  Chambers.  679-38- 
2372  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen  John  S  Crosby,  244— 44  2737. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Paul  P  Bums,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  states  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Carl  H  McNalr.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  S 
Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Edward  L  Trobaitgh.  312-30- 
2149,  Army  of  tbe  United  States  (colonel. 
U  S.  Army  i . 

MaJ  Oen  Howard  F  Stone,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.^rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) 

MaJ.  Gen  I^Yed  K  Mahaffey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS 
.^rmyl . 

MaJ  C-.en  Henry  H  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  OS. 
.\rmy). 

In  thk  Navt 
Rear  Adm  Richard  A  Miller.  U  S  Navy, 
to  be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3 
years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section   5064. 


The  follo'Alng-natned  reserve  captains  of 
the  Une  and  •■tafT  curpi-  ^■■'.  'i\c  Navy  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
niira;  subject  to  qualincallou  therefor  a;i 
provided   by   law 

Lemuel  Owln^rs  Wiirtield 
Russell  William  G'rman 
Joseph  Francis  Callo,  Jr 
Raymond  Roger  Couture 
James  Burnett  Reap 
John  Rodney  Grubb 
William  Donald  Daniels 

MCOICAL   coaps 
John  Francis  Kurtzke 

Sl;PPl,Y    CORPS 

Thomas  Oerald  Lilly 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Emmett  Owen  Ployd 

CIVIL     ENGINrFR     I  ORPS 

Thomas  Sniothers  .Maddock 

liENTAL    CORPS 

William  Harris  Molle 

In  the  Coast  Ooard 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  Hu- 
bert T  Blomqul&t.  to  be  c&piain.  ajid  ending 
Joseph  L  Valentl.  to  be  ceptaln.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12.  1980 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  Henry 
B  Traver.  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Bruce  R  Frail,  U>  be  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  ajid 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  18.  1980 

In  the  A»  Force 

Air  Force  liomlnatlons  beginning  NUhan 
Aghajanlan.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David 
J  E.  Strate,  to  be  colonel,  which  noinlna.Uons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  November 
12.  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
A  Abolr.  u>  be  major  and  ending  Robert  H 
Zellers,  to  be  major,  which  nomlnaUoiiA  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  m  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November  12.  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Rotjert 
A  Aboe.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Neville  W  Wotnack,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominattonA  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  12,  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
M  Hassan,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Elmer 
J  WoJtanowBkl.  to  be  colonel  which  nom- 
Inatlon.s  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12.  1980 

In    the   Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Allen  D. 
Adams.  Jr  .  to  be  colonel  and  ending  Donald 
I  Bernstein,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 12.  1980 

Army  nominations  beginning  Walter  O. 
Ashley,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Roger  L 
Rankin,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12.  1980 

In    the    Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  M 
Adams,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and  end- 


ing Cralg  Chapman,  to  be  permanent  enslgL 
and  temporary  lieutenant  i  J  g  i .  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  RfxoKu  of 
September  29.  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  D  Co- 
tellngham.  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Luis  O  Elstrera.  Jr  to  be  commander 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  30,  1980 

Navy  nominations  be^^lnnlng  Richard  S 
Allen,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Joyce  A 
Weber,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNcussioNAL  Record  on  November  13 
1S80 

Navy  nominations  beglnn.iig  John  W. 
Poundstone.  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Bruce  W  Jackson,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  Che  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12,  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Christopher 
H  Ward,  to  be  lletitenant  commander,  and 
ending  Mark  B  Samuels,  to  be  lieutenant 
ij.g  I.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  November  12.  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Cralg  S 
Abernathy,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Tbomas 
J  Zyiaanek.  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  12 
1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Leroy  E 
Addison  ir.  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and 
ending  John  H  Young,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  November  12,  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Edward  S 
Amis.  Jr  ,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Nicola 
J.  Stewart,  to  be  captain,  which  nomination! 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  14. 
1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  S 
Abbot,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Paula 
J  Tyler,  to  be  commander  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Recejrd  on 
November  14,  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  B 
Campbell,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Suzanna  M.  Zukowski,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  November  21.  1980 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert L  Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Sara  J  Harper,  to  be  Lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  18,  1980. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Henry  A  Dierker.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Eric  D  Zobel.  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  12,  1980. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Evangells  J  Bat>auta,  to  be  second  Ueutnant. 
and  ending  Gregory  H.  Swain,  to  lb  second 
lieutenant,  which  nomlnattons  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  November  12.  1B80. 
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POPULATION  CHANCIE  AND  GOV 
ERNMENT    POLICYMAKING;     IT 
IS  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

Of    MICHU.AN 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESKNTATI VES 

Thursday.  Deceviber  4  1980 
•  Mr  PURSELL  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
ly  I  had  the  opportunity  of  .spoakin^; 
to  the  Ameriraii  Public  Health  A.s.sori 
ations  1980  annual  meeting  in  Detroit 
about  an  increa-smgly  important  .sub 
ject  — population  change  -and  it.s  im- 
plication.s  tor  government  polic.\tnak- 
ing  I  have  been  a.sked  to  .share  these 
thought.s  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  I  would  like  to  do  so  at 
thLs  time: 

Speech  of  Carl  Pursell 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  to  speak 
to  you  today,  and  it  is  a  special  pleasure  u> 
have  the  American   Public   Health   As.soci 
alien  meeting  here  in  Detroit. 

This  election  year,  more  than  any  other  I 
have  been  through.  I  find  that  \otprs  an 
questioning  whether  the  federal  govern 
ment  really  works  for  them.  What  people 
want  to  know  is  whether  the  government 
can  even  organize  and  control  it.self. 

The  voters  are  not  satisfied  with  speeches 
and  rhetoric.  They  want  concrete  answers 
to  their  questions.  That  is  why  you  find 
more  and  more  Memt>ers  of  Congre.ss  look 
ing  to  the  federal  budget  process  to  give 
their  constituents  some  answers  If  we  can 
balance  the  budget  and  live  under  our  own 
budget  ceilings  in  Congress,  we  can  show 
the  voters  that  we  are  trying  to  control  the 
federal  government 

You  can  agree  or  disagree  with  the  eco- 
nomic meriLs  of  a  balanced  federal  budget. 
But    the   desire   to   show    control    over    the 
budget  and  the  govemmenl  itself  is  a  pow 
erful  political  force  m  llii.s  election  year. 

Obviously,  a  balanced  budget  and  effec- 
tive budget  ceilings  are  not  proof  that  the 
government  is  truly  in  control  of  itself, 
much  less  that  il  works.  They  are  simply 
strong  symbols  that  stand  out.  The  budget 
IS  easier  to  identify  than  trying  to  look 
through  the  literally  thousands  of  federal 
programs  that  operate  today 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  il  I  had  to 
select  one  of  those  thousands  of  program.s 
as  an  example  of  legislation  that  ha.'i 
worked,  there  is  no  question  iii  m\  mmd 
that  It  would  be  federal  funding  for  family 
planning.  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ 
ice  Act  is  a  program  that  serves  personal 
well-being,  fosters  good  family  life,  and 
meets  the  governments  need  for  fi.scal  pru- 
dence. 

Other  panelists  here  can  tell  you  about 
the  number  of  people  who  have  been  served 
the  numbers  of  programs  which  have  been 
organized,  and  the  exact  federal  dollars  that 
have  been  saved. 

But  as  a  Member  of  C'oiigre.',.s  and  as  a 
supporter  of  responsible  parenthood.  I  can 
tell  you  that  Title  X  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  reproductive  rights  and  tiealth  of  all 
Americans.  Il  helps  us  strengthen  the 
family  and  enhances  health  and  well  bem^.■ 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriatmn.'- 
Subcommittees.  I  can  tell  you  that  Title  X 


ranks  high  among  programs  as  a  sound  go\ 
ernment     investment      It    supports    healtli 
services  cost-effectupl.v     It    helps   people   to 
make  the  choices  that   are  right   for  them 
selves.  And  it  supports  important   researcti 
and    mandates    deparlmentwidi     toordma 
t  ion 

Of  course.  Title  X  is  not  perfect  Million.^ 
of  poor  women  and  teenagers  still  cannot 
get  the  family  planning  services  they  want 
and  need  And  I  am  sure  many  of  you  could 
tell  me  about  problems  you  have  with  the 
administration  of  the  program.  But  Title  X 
works  It  has  worked  for  the  w el. -being  of 
all  Americans,  under  Republican  and  Demo 
craiir  Administrations  alike, 

I  believe  that  It  is  vital  for  Title  X  to  con 
linue  to  work,  with  Congressional  reauthon 
/.at ion  next  year  of  a  strong  program.  We 
fiave  to  meet  our  goal  of  allowing  all  Amer; 
cans  the  chance  to  have  safe  and  effective 
methods  of  famih  planning 

My  work  on  the  Appropriations  Commit 
tee  has  taught  me  a  lot  about  the  impor 
lance  of  family  planning  programs  and  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  support 
mg  them.  It  ha.s  also  taught  me  a  lot  about 
the  fiscal  importance  of  other  population 
i.ssiies 

Population  changes  affect  government 
programs,  and  that  is  an  important  i.ssui 
many  of  us  are  just  coming  to  understand 
There  are  changes  in  how  man'  people 
there  are  in  the  United  Slates,  how  old  we 
are.  and  where  we  live-- all  of  these  changes 
make  a  difference  in  the  way  government 
programs  work  They  have  become  impor 
tant  issues  of  dollars  and  common  .senbe 

I  will  give  you  an  example  l^ast  winter.  I 
attended  a  special  briefing  for  tht-  appropn 
aiions  subcommittee  The  speakers  talked 
about  how  changes  m  the  age  structure  of 
the  United  States  population  deeply  affect 
federal  welfare  payments 

Women  who  became  mothers  when  they 
were  teenagers  are  the  biggest  group  receiv 
Ing  AFDC  pavment.s,  Ii:  1975.  households 
with  teenage  mothers  accounted  for  half  o! 
all  AFDC  expenditures  J4,7  billion,  Becaus«- 
of  the  enormous  post  World  W'ar  II  babv 
boom  generation,  we  have  recently  had 
more  teenagi  r  mothers  than  'ver  before— 
despite  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  teenage 
births  is  almost  half  what  it  was  20  years 
ago.  It  is  no  wonder  welfare  costs  are  up 
The  growing  number  of  teenagers  has  offset 
dramatic  reductions  in  the  rate  of  teenage 
childbeanng' 

This  population  explosion  among  youths 
has  other  implications.  Unemployment  is 
high  among  teenagers  and  other  youth,  and 
It  IS  di.saslrously  high  among  minority  teen^ 
agers  The  enormous  bab.v  boom  generation 
IS  one  important  reason  why  unemployment 
has  been  so  high,  with  skyrocketing  costs 
for  government.  That  is  why  the  new  multi 
billion  dollar  Youth  Act  is  needed  to  get  at 
the  terrible  problems  of  this  age  group- 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  job  experience. 
I  have  worked  actively  in  the  House  for  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  and  we 
have  been  successful. 

Now  I  am  alarmed  for  the  future  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  older  Americans'  pro 
grams  Just  looking  at  the  demographic 
changes  ahead.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
our  government  programs  — the  gains  we 
have  made  to  help  older  Americans  — will  be 
threatened  in  the  future.  .As  the  baby  boom 
generation  matures  and  heads  toward  re 
tirement  in  just  35  years,  their  numbers  will 


explode  even  minimum  social  .securitv  pay- 
ments, far  beyond  the  current  system  s  ca- 
pacity to  pay  for  them  And  the  health  care 
needs  of  this  generation  4(i  to  50  years  from 
now  will  test  the  limits  o'.  Medicare 

Watch  the  Veterans  Administration  over 
the  next  10  years  as  an  example  of  what 
changes  in  our  age  structure  will  do  to  our 
government  services.  Last  vear,  there  were 
about  2  7  million  veterans  who  were  over 
age  65  Thev  are  all  eligible  for  health  care 
supported  bv  the  VA  In  another  ten  years. 
7  2  million  veterans  will  be  over  65,  and  by 
1995.  almost  eight  million  will  t)e  That  is 
almost  a  threefold  increase  in  onl.v  15  vears 
We  have  to  takf  care  of  our  older  peopli 
We  want  to  take  care  of  them.  The  Veteran^ 
Administration  will  be  a  study  m  coping- 
with  massive  population  changes  Just  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  numbers  eligible  for 
their  care,  you  can  be  sure  the  VA  will  not 
be  the  same  again  You  can  also  be  sure 
that  the  VA  a.';  a  health  care  system  for  vet- 
erans, no  matter  what  their  numbers,  will 
be  a  major  political  issue 

As  I  said  before  these  kinds  of  population 
changes  are  i.ssues  o!  dollars  and  common 
sense  They  aie  going  to  cost  the  federal 
government  billions  of  dollars  and  we  must 
plan  ahead  If  we  don  i,  government  will  not 
be  able  to  work  effectively-  especially  for 
the  massive  bulge  in  our  population  of  older 
people  during  the  early  part  of  the  next 
century.  And  that  is  going  to  affect  just 
atxjut  everyone  in  this  room' 

I  have  observed  that  these  population 
changes  are  gaining  political  vistbiln.v  Prom 
my  vantage  point  on  the  appropriations 
committee.  1  can  see  that  bit  by  bit  politi- 
cians are  beginning  to  recognize  that  health 
care,  employment,  and  retirement  problems 
are  all  affected  by  population  changes  Pop 
ulation  changes  add  lo  the  budget  impact  of 
other  changes  we  want  to  have,  and  they 
threaten  our  ability  to  control  expenditures. 
W'e  need  to  plan  ahead  to  avoid  problems 

1  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  ihe  grow- 
ing local  political  recognition  of  population 
change.  It  means  big  dollars  iii  our  govern- 
ment budgets  today  There  is  the  citv  of  De- 
troit suit  against  the  Census  Bureau.  The 
people  m  New  York  Citv  and  in  many  other 
cities  and  towns  are  protesting  low  census 
counts  But  in  defense  of  thf  Census,  we  do 
have  a  town  here  in  Michigan-  its  Clawson. 
which  IS  .lUst  north  of  Detroit  where  the 
Mayor  haa  a  little  census  count  of  his  own 
taken  and  found  almost  ine  same  number  as 
the  Census  Bureau  But  with  each  person 
worth  $50  or  more,  depending  on  the  partic- 
ular federal  programs  for  individual  towns 
and  cities,  that  small'  difference  could 
mean  a  lot,  especially  over  a  decade! 

A  Congressional  Research  Service  study 
shows  that  today,  more  than  1(X)  different 
federal  programs  weigh  .some  measure  of 
population  before  allocating  federal  funds 
As  a  con.sequence,  cit.v  govemmenus.  who 
now  depend  on  federal  mone.v  for  more 
than  half  of  their  budgets,  have  tK'Come 
very  concerned  about  the  accuracy  of  popu- 
lation counts 

Now.  you  probably  know  that  population 
IS  used  in  manv  different  ways  in  these  alio 
cation  decisions  Sometimes  the  result.^;  an 
surprising  For  instance,  you  also  know  that 
during  recent  years  one  of  the  major 
changes  in  our  population  has  been  iht 
shift  from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to 
the  South  and  Southwest  It  has  spawned  in 
Congress    the    Frostbelt-Sunt)elt    split    over 
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(ututiiiK  I  am  a  mwbtf  Of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition.  A  few  jrears  ago  the  pop- 
ulation changes  and  the  politjral  forces 
surh  as  our  Coalition  led  to  the  idea  of  a 
•  Krowlti  lag  factor,"  which  was  legislated  by 
ConKress.  It  is  one  factor  in  determming 
<l()llar  all(K-ation.s  under  the  Department  of 
MniisiiiK  and  Urban  Development's  Commu 
Mily  Development  Block  Cirant  program,  a 
$4  billion  governriKTit  program  If  a  commu 
nily  IS  lasing  population  or  exp«'rlencing  a 
slowing  in  it.s  growth,  it  can  receive  a  grant 
under  a  formula  that  considers  its  growth 
lag.  along  with  other  factors,  and  gives  it 
extra  money  for  growing  more  slowly.  Ironi- 
cally, this  kind  of  change  in  considering 
population  changes  m  funding  decisions 
could  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  city 
whose  population  turned  out  to  be  growing 
faster  than  expecud.  its  a  result  of  any 
Cerjsus  Bureau  ad m.si  merits. 

Believe  me   'tir  pulitics  of  how  population 
is  counted  ami  tu..!.  the  numbers  are  u.sed  in 
funding   deii.i.'i:     n  i.     ..niy    ju.st    b«'gun     It 
even  reacheN  mi  .    t.   ■  iiliceof  Management 
and    Budget     OMU    i.s    probably    the    single 
most  powerful  agency  in  ttie  federal  govern 
ment.  During  ih.   p.l  :  '  ao  years,  it  has  tried 
to    use    the    Atlniiri   I :  iiion's    budget    docu 
ment  to  show  tuu.  jx.pi  i.Uion  changes  need 
to  be  taken  into   Mr.iiin'   in  long  term  plan 
ning    for    educaliun.    health    caic.    employ 
ment.  armed  services,  housing,  law  enforce 
ment.  and  retirement     just  to  name  some 
In  a<idiiion.  it  is  now  distributing  a  series 
I    techiiiiHl   staff   papers   on    this  subject 
.■\M.r      iiiisHlirable    pressure,    these    papers 
.ire  now  n  iiiiahle  to  the  public.  One  of  them 
■•'•  ■      1    ^'    p<'i>ulation  trends  warrant  sub 
.liinti.ii    ithl  !!  (essani  policy  review.  Policy 
mak.  r     .tt     1.(1  k'cp  more  or  less  continually 
undi  ;   rrviiA   111  lors  that  may  significantly 
affe<  t  fertility  decisions,  immigration  policy 
and  priwt«-ets  for  the  US.  as  a  whole  *  *  •." 
In  the  rest  of  government,  we  are  just  be 
ginning    to   s«'e    .some    plantung    that    takes 
population  changes  into  account    But  these 
examples  are  scattered  and  uncoordinated. 

One  example  is  that  the  While  Hou.se  Do 
mestic  Policy  staff  did  an  intensive  analysis 
of  demographic  trends  in  preparing  the 
Youth  Fiiiiploynient  Act  They  decided  that 
the  population  changes  made  youth  unem- 
ployment a  manageable  i.ssiie 

Another  example  came  from  Congression- 
al initial ive  Congress  urged,  in  the  early 
1970s,  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
had  tH-lter  fo<iis  it.s  planning  on  the  big  in 
crease  in  older  veterans  in  the  near  future. 
Today,  the  VA  s  report  on  The  Aging  Vet 
eran  shapes  much  of  the  debate  over 
health  care  for  veterans. 

Other  examples:  The  federal  Council  on 
Aging  and  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
are  preparing  detailed  analyses  of  the  pro 
jected  changes  in  the  nation's  future  older 
population  And  Congress  has  directed  its 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  to  examine  the  population  im 
pacLs  of  mimigration  trends 

So  we  can  .see  that  population  is  being  no- 
ticed more  and  more,  both  by  Congress  and 
the  Administration  But  there  is  no  coordi 
nation 

For  instance,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  carefully  regulates  the  use  of 
local  population  projections  when  it  consid- 
ers funding  the  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  plants.  This  is  the  largest  federal 
public  works  program!  But  in  another  multi 
billion  dollar  public  works  program,  the 
Urban  M:is.s  Transportation  .Administration, 
individual  project  officers  decide  whether  or 
not  to  challenge  the  population  projections 
a  community  u.ses  when  it  seeks  funds  for  a 
public  transportation  system. 

In  the  Defense  Department,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  use  different  methods  and  go 
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to  different  .sources  to  determine  the  num 
bers  they  should  use  in  figuring  out  the 
pool  of  potential  recruits  for  their  branch  of 
the  armed  .services  Even  the  different  fed 
eral  agencies  on  aging  collect  their  demo 
graphics  on  older  people  independently  of 
one  another! 

The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  political  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  population 
changes  and  population  numbers.  The  prob 
lem  IS  a  lack  of  coordination  and  visible 
leadership. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
the  best  illustration  of  my  point. 

This  year,  a  new  Commerce  research  proj- 
ect found  that  current  estimates  of  popula- 
tion are  usually  used  in  funding  decisions. 
OMB  has  had  regulations  to  coordinate  the 
use  of  current  population  numbers  since 
1975.  but  no  one  has  enforced  them  and 
their  use  is  conflicting  and  inconsistent. 

AI.SO.  the  management  side  of  OMB  has 
been  working  for  two  years  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  for  regulating  the  use  of  population 
projections  in  all  federal  forward  funding. 
The  key  to  OMB's  projections  regulations  is 
the  development  of  a  new  population  pro- 
jection by  the  Census  Bureau  one  that 
would  combine  demographic  and  ecomomic 
trends  But  the  budget  side  of  OMB.  not 
knowing  what  the  management  side  was 
doing  on  projections  regulations,  pushed  to 
cut  back  Census'  funding  for  the  work  it 
would  be  doing  on  projections. 

Still  another  part  of  OMB-the  Fiscal  An 
alaysis  Division  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  Administration's  budget  statements  on 
population  changes,  and  it  got  them  includ 
ed  in  the  President's  me.sjiage  But  this  divi 
sion  did  not  know  about  either  OMB's  work 
on  projections  or  OMBs  cutting  back 
Census'  funding. 

Some  people  are  impressed  because  the 
Director  of  OMB  has  given  speeches  on  the 
significance  of  population  changes,  and  he 
has  called  for  his  budget  officers  to  ask 
about  these  issues  in  the  annual  reviews  of 
agency  budgets.  But  no  one  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  to  make  sure  this  hap 
pens.  And  so  it  doesn't. 

OMB  knows  that  population  changes  need 
to  be  considered  in  setting  policy.  It  knows 
the  nolitical  and  budget  significance  of  sound 
population  numbers  And  it  knows  that  the 
way  population  numbers  are  used  in  fund 
ing  decisions  can  make  a  difference  in  ex 
penditures. 

But  population  changes  are  not  an  estab- 
lished concern  in  OMB.  They  have  no  co 
ordination,  no  responsibility,  no  visibility. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  not  even  any  population  specialists  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

This  IS  an  example  of  a  part  of  the  federal 
government  that  is  not  in  control  of  itself. 
If  government  just  coordinated  what  it  is  al 
ready  doing  In  a  haphazard  and  slipshod 
way.  government  would  work  better.  We 
need  responsible  government,  and  1  think  it 
IS  time  for  people  who  are  concerned  about 
population  changes-which  should  be  all  of 
us— to  start  talking  about  what  could  be 
done. 

I  have  some  suggestions  which  I  think  are 
worth  talking  about  My  ideas  are  based  on 
the  examples  I  just  gave  you  of  problems  in 
our  planning  today  The.se  examples.  I 
might  tell  you,  come  from  research  done  by 
Peters  Willson  and  Deborah  Oakley,  who 
have  investigated  the  problems  in  .some 
detail  Based  on  the.se  findings  and  my  own 
observations,  these  are  .some  ideas. 

The  place  for  clear  visibility  and  coordina- 
tion about  population  factors  should  begin 
with  a  change  in  OMB. 

OMB  should  have  an  Office  of  Population 
as  part  of  the  Director's  staff.  This  office 
should: 
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Oversee  the  collection  and  use  of  popula 
lion  numbers: 

Ensure  enforcement  of  existing  reguia 
tions  about  use  of  population  data. 

Head  the  work  of  a  new  population  analy 
sis  division  in  the  Budget  Review: 

Division  to  make  sure  that  population 
changes  are  accounted  for  in  the  annual 
budget-making  cycle: 

Chair  a  new  interdepartmental  task  force 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  and  Agency  Admin 
istrators  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  m 
order  to  identify  the  need  for  further  analy 
sis  of  population  changes  in  program  plan 
ning.  in  order  to  coordinate  this  analysis, 
and  in  order  to  integrate  the  findings  into 
policy  development  He  or  she  should  al.so 
be  a  member  of  the  interdepartmental  pop 
ulation  research  committee:  and 

Prepare  a  biennial  report  for  the  Con- 
gress, reporting  on  the  effects  of  population 
changes  in  program  costs,  administration 
and  policy  setting  as  well  as  evaluating  the 
consequences  of  increased  coordination  The 
report  should  be  sent  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Government  Operations,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  comments  that 
voters  and  Members  of  Congress  look  to 
controlling  the  budget  as  evidence  that  we 
are  in  control  of  the  government.  We,  here 
in  this  room,  recognize  that  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  federal  budget  reflects  the  size 
and  age  structure  of  the  nation's  popula 
tion.  To  have  government  programs  that 
work  in  a  cost  effective  way.  we  must  have 
an  organizational  focus  for  our  considera 
tion  of  population  changes  We  cannot 
afford  to  waste  money  on  government  pro- 
grams that  are  based  on  the  wrong  demo- 
graphic assumptions— or  on  no  demograph- 
ics at  all.  Population  change  will  affect  our 
future  needs  for  government  .services,  and 
we  have  to  plan  now  for  the  right  govern 
ment  programs 

I  hope  you  find  these  suggestions 
thought  provoking,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
today.* 


U.S.  EDUCATION   I  )F:P,AR  IMKNT 
FIT  FOR  AN  KAKI.Y  nKMISE 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILI.INflls 
I.N  THK   Hiiisl-    cih    H>,1'HKSK.VTAT1VES 

Thursdau.  Di'ctrnbcr  ■/,  1980 
•  Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  acted  la.st  year  to 
create  a  Department  of  Education, 
many  of  us  warned  of  the  undesirable 
consequences  that  would  follow. 

Now  that  the  Department  is  in  exist- 
ence, our  worst  fears  arc  being  borne 
out.  They  are  de.srnbed  in  lucid  and 
concise  fashion  by  J.  Wade  Gilley.  Sec 
retary  of  Education  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
was  printed  in  the  December  2  edition 
of  that  paper.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reprint  below  Mr.  Gilleys  out 
standing  exposition  of  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  Department. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  2.  19801 


December  4,  1980 


U.S.  Education  Department  Fit  for  an 
Early  Demise 
To  the  Editor; 

1     would     like     to     urge     President-elect 
Reagan  to  fulfill  the  commitment  of  the  Re 
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publican  Party  s  1980  platform  and  abolish 
the  United  Stales  Department  of  Education, 
and  to  do  ii  m  his  first  year  in  office. 

There  are  many  rea.sons  why  this  new 
Federal  department  should  be  abolished: 

It  »a.s  not  and  is  not  needed  It  was  ere 
ated  by  gf  rrymanderin^  programs  from 
other  depart ments  to  fulfill  a  campai»;ii 
promise  to  one  speiial  interest  proup 

There  is  already  ample  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  the  departtTienl  s  efforts  to  estab 
lish  a  singular  Washington  way  of  dealing 
with  the  educational  problems  of  children 
whose  primary  language  is  not  English,  to 
indicate  that,  if  left  intact,  this  department 
will  grow  into  a  national  school  board,  die 
tatmg  curriculum  and  course  content  from 
the  Nations  capital 

The  department    ha.v  already  been  politi 
cized  by  the  current  Administration 

Hundreds  of  Kt  deral  employees  have  been 
added  to  the  public  payroll,  thus  diverting 
valuable  resources  which  could  be  better 
used  to  educate  ctiildren  Further,  the  pres 
ence  of  these  employees  will  divert  the  at 
tention  of  educators  from  .serious  matters  to 
such  "issuettes"  as  whether  or  not  Chester 
field  County  in  Virginia  can  have  major 
ettes. 

The  question  then  is.  How? 

The  answer  is  very  simply  that  leritimate 
functions  that   can  better  be  administered 
by  other  departments  of  government  should 
be  immediatel.v  transferred,  espirially  func 
tions  such  as  education  for  overseas  depend 
ents  and  the  Office  of  Civil  Righ's    fhere  ;s 
no  justification   for  a   United  .States  Secrt 
tary  of   Education   to   have   admini.sirative 
control  over  the  education  of  any  children. 
including  tho.se  being  educated  by  the  De 
fense  Department.  Any  educational  agency 
at  the  national  level  should  provide  leader 
ship  and  be  a  national  resource  for  educa 
tion.  rather  than  being  a  regtilation  issut  r 
and  enforcer. 

A  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  headed  by  a 
I'ommissionp'-  or  a  director  and  occupying  a 
position  in  Federa'  Govern.tient  similar  to 
that  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
would  be  far  more  appropriate  than  a  De- 
partment of  Education. 

It  is  important  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration recognize  the  20-year  trend  toward 
making  public  education  a  ward  of  the  P'ed 
eral  Government  and  the  inclination  of  Fed 
eral  bureaucrats  lo  dictate  (\'ie  way  of  doiiiK 
atiything  and  everything  iii  schools  and  co! 
leges  all  across  the  country. 

There  was  precious  little  support  in  the 
education  community  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Education,  and  its  difficulty  in  getting: 
through  the  Congress  over  almost  thn-e 
years,  along  with  the  changes  that  will 
occur  in  that  body  in  January  1981.  suggest 
that  there  will  be  the  iiece.s.sary  support  for 
correcting  thi.*^  mistake  once  and  for  all. 

Education  in  the  United  States  has  always 
been  a  state  and  local  responsibility  and 
function,  and  it  should  remain  so  A  nation 
with  the  best  educational  system  in  the 
world  and  a  committr.ent  to  educational  op 
portunity  unequaled  in  history  needs  no 
radical  changes  bi.l  rather  a  commitment  lo 
the  principles  and  purposes  that  have  car 
ried  us  this  far 

J   Wade  Gilley. 
Secretary  of  Education. 
CoTtiTnonwealth  of  I'irgirua  • 
CXXVI 2043— Part   24 
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JANET  HELLER  EARNS  STATE 
4-H  AWARD 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .ATI  VES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.    LENT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    would 
like  lo  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a   very   exceptional    young   lady    I    am 
very   proud   to   represent.   Miss  Janet 
Heller  of  Oceanside.  N.Y..  has  earned 
significant     recognition     as     1     of     47 
young    people    in    the    entire    United 
States  named  a  State  winner  in   the 
national  4  H  health  awards  program 
I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con 
gratulating   Janet    and   extending   my 
very  best  wishes  for  her  future. 

Janet  has  achieved  one  of  the  high- 
est goals  in  4-H  work,  and  was  hon 
ored  with  her  counterparts  at  the  Na- 
tional 4  H  Congress  reception  and 
dinner  in  Chicago  on  December  1, 
1980.  Tiirough  the  years,  Janet  has 
y^orked  very  hard  and  devoted  niimer 
ous  hours  to  earn  this  honor  ol  4-H 
State  v^inner  in  the  health  field  Her 
concern  for  others  and  leadership 
abilities  were  readily  recognized  by  :h" 
Eli  Lilly  and  Kraft  Cos..  sponsors  of 
the  4-H  health  program,  and  her  tal- 
ents were  rewarded. 

With  the  destiny  of  this  country  m 
the  capabi(>  hands  of  young  people 
such  a.s  Janet  Heller.  I  look  toward  the 
future  with  opumism.  These  younp 
people's  enthusia.sm.  dedication,  and 
intelligence  are  e:<act!y  what  the 
United  States  needs  to  maintain  its 
high  standards  and  high  quality  of  life 
for  iti>  citizens.* 


IT  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLiNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiiirsday.  December  -j.  1980 
•  Mr.  PHUJP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak 
t  r.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
section  of  an  article  y>.hich  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sunday,  No- 
vember 16.  1980.  concerning  the  use  by 
busine.ss  interests  of  various  communi- 
cations media.  At  a  time  when  Amen 
cans  are  apparently  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  the  business  and  economic 
issues  of  our  times.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  note  the  high  praise  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  a  television 
program  produced  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  program,  televised  weekly  by 
128  television  stations  across  the 
Nation,  is  '  Its  Your  Business,  "  moder- 
ated by  Ms.  Kama  Small.  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Lesher,  president  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  a  regular  member 
of  the  panel. 

The  article,  entitled  "Business  In- 
creasingly U.ses  (in  Both  Senses) 
Media  To  Push  Views,"  highlights  all 
communications    efforts    of    the    U.S. 
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Chamber,  including  Nation's  Business 
and  Washington  Report,  but  singles 
out  It's  Your  Busine.ss  for  fostering 
lively  debate. 

In  commenting  on  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  writer.  A.  Kent 
MacDougall,  states:  No  group  better 
exemplifies  the  aboveboard  ponion  of 
business'  advocacy  offensive  than  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  section  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Tim.es  article  for  the 
Record  so  my  colleagues  may  become 
more  familiar  with  the  outstanding 
television  program  being  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  here 
m  Washington,  DC. 

Bl'SINESS  iNCRLASINGLY  USES  liK  BOTH 

SENSE.S1  Medh  To  Plsh  Vifws 
<By  A  Kent  MacDougaJi' 
No  group  tjetter  exemplifies  the  above- 
board  portion  of  busine.ss  advocacy  cffen 
sive  than  the  U.S.  Cha.T.ber  of  Commerce 
Not  content  to  dep<nd  on  tradiiional  dis 
.semination  of  :nlorTn.itJon  and  r>o  icy  state- 
ments to  the  new5  nudia  the  Chamber  is 
creating  iis  own  media  programs  to  take 
husmess'  messe.ge  directly  into  American 
homes. 

Besides  publishing  Nations  Business. 
*  hose  I  .''  .TiJllion  cir'-ulation  makes  it  the 
most  Widely  distnbut-d  business  magazine 
'^hf  U.S.  Chamte-  1&.^I  year  started  a  weekly 
newspaper  Wasliinglcr,  Report  that  it  novi 
sends  to  750.000  sutjscribers.  And  tc  supple 
ment  the  week'.,   panel  disi'ussioi,  program. 

What's  the  Lssue''  that  it  ha.s  distributed 
'ree  to  400  raaio  stations  for  yea.-Ts.  thi 
Chamt>er  since  la.'-t  year  has  t>een  p.'-oducing 
a  weekly   television   panel   discussicn   show. 

It  s  'i'oar  Business."  F.atiier  than  present 
ing  just  business  side.  "  Its  "Vour  Biisiness' 
fosters  iiveiy  debate  t)etv<'een  libe'-al  con 
gressrnen.  latxir  union  leaders,  consumer  ad 
vocates  and  others  on  one  side,  and  conser 
valive  con>;ressmer.  corporate  executives 
and  other  bu.iness  advocates  on  'ne  other 
side  Of  the  four  panelists  on  each  program 
one  appea^-s  e\ ery  week  -  .Richard  Leshe^ 
the  Chamber's  president  Kama  Small,  who 
formerly  anchored  a  local  Wasiungton  'ele- 
\ision  newscast,  is  the  moderator 

It's  Your  Btisiness  '  w'lich  is  earned  by 
128  commercial  TV  stations,  including 
KTLA  Channel  5  and  KWTHY  (Channel 
22)  in  Los  Angeles,  will  eventual!;,  be  pro 
du<'ed  in  the  Chambers  ov^n  $4  miiiicn  ."^tu 
dios  Nov.  under  construciior.  at  Chamber 
headqu?rters  in  downtown  "Wi-ihint-'ton.  thi- 
^tudios  will  have  'he  caparitv  "o  beam  thLS 
and  other  programs  by  satellite  direct  to  TV 
stations  and  cable  TV  systems  across  the 
country  Other  programs  on  business  and 
economics  that  the  Chamber  foresees  tele 
casting  include  a  hal:  hour  weekly  basines."; 
news  program  educal.ona!  programs  for 
high  school  students,  and  occa^ior.ai  pnme- 
timc  spe<  ials.» 


SUCCESSFUL  PARENTING 

HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  CTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  19SC 

•  Mr.  McKAY  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
course  of  the  10  years  in  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  .serve  the  people 
of  Utah's  First  District  in  thif  great 
representative  body  I  have  thought  it 
impor'^nt  to  help  focus  the  Nation's 
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attention  upon,  among  other  things, 
the  problems  and  challenges  whirh 
ronfront  the  family  As  we  look  for 
ways  to  strengthen  our  Nation  in  the 
watershed  years  before  us.  and  for 
ways  to  preserve  and  improve  upon 
the  virtues  which  have  made  this  the 
great  Nation  it  is.  we  must  look  first 
for  ways  to  assure  the  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  American  family 

In  the  context  of  past  discussion 
which  I  have  presented  to  this  forum 
on  this  subject  I  would  like  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
excerpts  of  an  address  offered  by 
Americas  Mother  of  the  Year  for  the 
year  1979.  Mrs  France.s  Davis  Burten 
shaw  Mrs  Hurtenshavv  not  only  is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  she  and  her  hus- 
band Claude  are  clo.se  lamily  friends 
as  well.  I  know  from  experience  tfie 
wealth  of  insight  which  she  brings  to 
the  subject  of  her  message.  Success- 
ful Parenting. 

The  address  follows 

SuccEssri!!.  Parenting 
(By  Mrs   F'rance.s  Davi.s  Burtenshawf 

Successful  parenting  both  words  are  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  use.  even  though  they  arc 
common  to  us  all.  parenting.'  mostly,  be 
cau.sf    successful"  i.s  ui  front  of  it 

ParentiiiK.  like  many  .similar  words:  teach- 
InK.  d(KtorinK,  stllinK.   suggt'sts  an  activity 
and  a  rclaliou.ship    For  instance.  learhinK  is 
a  two  sided  relationship.  mvolvinK  a  teacher 
and  a  sliidtiit   li-arm-r.  doctoring    a  doctor 
and   a   patient,    selling    a   merchant    and   a 
customer,  and  so  on    l.ikewi.sc.  parenting  in 
volvrs  mother,  father  and  children.  Tea<'h 
IxiK.      doctoring      or     .s«'lling     .s«'em     simple 
enough,  such  relationships  are  fairly  under 
standable.   We  know   when  they  tH^gin  and 
end 

But  parenting  is  more  complicated.  Initial 
ly  we  can  indenlify  how  and  when  the  rela 
tionshlp  begin.s  with  the  birth  of  the  child 
The  place  is  a  house  or  apartment,  the  place 
called  home  Tlie  duration  of  the  activity  is 
continuous,  almost  endless,  a  fairly  long 
period  15  to  20  years  and  longer  The 
lime  seems  short  once  its  passtd  now  that 
our  children  are  all  marrn-d  .uid  a* ay  from 
the  home,  hul  it  seems  a  long  tinu'  wlule  its 
happening  The  parenting  aetivities  Include 
many  functiotLs  and  often  str;tined  relation 
ships  The  more  the  thililrrn  I  tie  more  of 
everything  feeding.  (ll:l()erlIl^;  playing, 
fighting.  .s<oldmg,  encouraging,  loving, 
hating;  caring,  ignoring:  enjoyi-ig.  frustrat 
ing.  waiting,  rustling  coming,  going,  work 
ing.  sleeping,  leaching,  learning  Parenting 
includes  many  INCiK  And  Ihey  involve  all 
and  more  of  available  parent  resources  and 
on  occasion  exhau.st  the  parents  emotional 
resources. 

There  seems  to  be  many  approaches  to 
the  parenting  activities  Even  I  hough  the 
tieginning  is  clear  the  eniling  is  not  and 
once  Us  begun,  it  s  endless  The  children 
are  followed  b>  grandchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren 

The  difference  in  approaches  and  results 
raises  questions   about    purpose   and   melh 
ods  The  purpos<\s  of  other  activities     teach 
ing.  doctoring  or  selling     are  staled  in  terms 
of  doing  something   for  one  of  the  parlici 
pants    leaching,  for  tlie  student:  doctoring, 
for   the   patient.   .s«'lling.    for  the  customer 
Following  thus  pattern,  parenting  is  for  the 
child    F^ilfillmg   the  child's  needs  becomes 
the    pur;K).ses    i.f    parenting     In    this    true 
story     James    l)ob.son    note.s    in    his    tK>ok 
Hide  or  Seek,     the  significance  of  a  paren 
tal  relationship  on  a  child. 
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His  mother  was  a  dominating  woman 
A  tio  found  It  difficult  to  love  anvone  His 
father  died  a  few  months  Ix'fore  the  child  s 
birth,  so  his  mother  had  to  work  long  hours 
from  his  earliest  childhood 

She  gave  him  no  affection,  no  love,  no 
discipline,  and  no  training  during  these 
early  years  Stie  eviii  forbade  him  to  call 
her  at  work  Other  children  liad  little  to  do 
with  him.  so  he  was  alone  most  of  the  time 
He  was  ugly,  poor  and  untrained  and  un 
lovable 

Despite  a  high  IQ,  he  failed  academical 
ly,  and  finally  dropped  out  during  hLs  third 
year  of  high  school  He  thought  he  might 
find  a  new  acceptance  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
but  his  probienvs  went  with  him  The  other 
marines  laughed  at  him  and  ridiculed  him 
He  fought  back,  resisted  authority,  and  was 
thrown  out  of  the  marines  So  there  he 
was  a  young  man  in  his  early  twenties  ab 
solulely  friendless  He  was  small  and  scraw 
ny  in  stature  with  an  adolescent  squeak  to 
his  voice.  He  had  no  talent,  no  skill,  no 
sense  of  worthiness.  He  didn't  even  have  a 
driver's  license 

"Once  again  he  thought  he  could  run 
from  his  problems,  .so  he  went  to  live  in  a 
foreign  country  But  he  was  rejected  there 
too  He  married  a  girl  and  brought  her  back 
to  America  with  him.  Soon,  she  t>egan  to  de- 
velop the  .same  contempt  for  him  that  ev 
eryone  else  displayed.  She  bore  him  two 
children,  but  he  never  enjoyed  the  respect 
that  a  father  should  have  His  marriage  con- 
tinued to  crumble  His  wife  demanded  more 
and  more  and  more  things  that  he  could  not 
provide.  She  learned  to  bully  him  On  one 
occasion,  she  locked  him  in  the  bathroom 
for  punLshment  Finally,  she  forced  him  to 
leave 

"He  tried  to  make  It  on  his  own.  but  he 
was  terribly  lonely.  After  days  of  solitude, 
he  went  home  and  begged  her  to  lake  him 
back.  But  she  laughed  at  him.  Finally,  he 
pleaded  no  more  No  one  wanted  him.  No 
one  had  ever  wanted  him.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  rejected  man  of  our  lime. 

The  next  day,  he  was  strangely  different. 
He  arose,  went  to  the  garage,  and  took  down 
a  rifle  he  had  hidden  there  He  carried  it 
with  him  to  his  newly  acquired  Job  And 
from  a  window  on  the  third  floor  of  that 
building,  shortly  after  noon.  Nov  22.  1963. 
he  sent  two  shells  crashing  into  the  head  of 
John  F.  Kennedy, 

'Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  rejected,  unlova- 
ble failure,  a  nobody  killed  the  man.  who 
had  everything  he  lacked.  Every  day  of  his 
life.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  experienced  the 
crushing  awareness  of  his  own  nothing- 
ness." 

The  Dobson  account  Is  impressive  t>ecause 
il  emphasizes  the  parent  ing  role.  For  him 
parenting  cau.sed  the  difference  between  the 
outcome  of  two  children:  I/Ce  Harvey 
Oswald  and  John  F,  Kennedy,  The  differ 
ence  was  noted  in  more  than  two  lives.  The 
nation  was  Injured  and  blessed  by  the  dif- 
ferent parenting  And  now.  let  me  with  Dr 
Dobson  state  my  first  principle  of  successful 
parenting  which  begins  by  a  parent  believ 
mg  that  the  parent-child  relationship  is  for 
the  child. 

There   is   a  second   feature   to   parenting 
This  was  propo.sed  by  the  .American  Moth 
ers  Committee,  the  organiwition  that    hot) 
ored  me  with  their  title    The  final  question 
in  the  nomination  form  asks     IV.strit)*'  how 
the  candidate's  children  are  achieving  their 
potential   "    This    question    implies    that    a 
parent  can  have  a  positive  influence  on  a 
child  and  also  suggests  that  a  parent  has  a 
tremendous    responsibility     My    guilty    con 
.science    was    pricked.     My     failures    came 
crowding  in  on  me 

I  rememt>er  many  things  our  children  did 
not  do  that  I  wanted  them  to.  One  boy  was 
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sent  from  his  third  grade  rlavs  because  he 
refused  to  read  poetry  IVo  children  dis 
liked  piano  les-sons  and  never  practiced  and 
none  of  the  others  learned  to  play  reallv 
well  at  least  as  well  as  I  thought  ihey 
could  I  remembered  one  night  uhen  we 
searched  to  find  a  daughter  who  left  the 
hou.se,  after  we  had  offended  her  viith 
harsh  words.  I  can  still  fee!  the  embarrass 
ment  when  our  son  was  suspended  from 
high  school  for  leaving  his  shirt  tail  out: 
walling  for  another  .son  until  the  early 
hours  of  morning  when  he  should  have  been 
in  at  midnight  And  a  hundred  other  disap 
pointing  and  fru.si rating  experiences  with 
our  children,  which  I  thought  indicated 
something  about  our  failure,  and  possibly 
theirs,  to  achieve  their  potential 

My  next  thought  took  a  different  turn. 
How,  I  thought,  can  anyone  know  a  child's 
potential,  particularly  nune  know  their  tal 
enls  and  possibilities  well  enough  to  judge 
whether  they  are  being  fulfilled  Who 
would  be  their  judges''  Our  children  were 
puzzled,  loo.  but  they  did  not  worry  long 
about  who  could  Judge,  or  who  knew  their 
potential,  for  they  propo.sed  an  answer  I>'t 
me  siunmarize  it  The  potential  of  a  child  is 
difficult  to  determine  A  mother  wonders 
long  hours  about  each  of  her  children:  she 
wants  them  to  succeed  She  may  have  a 
dream  for  each  that  is  totally  unrealistic 
and  be  totally  frustrated  when  they  fail,  lie 
cause  their  talents  or  potential  were  not 
equal  to  her  dreams  Or  her  dreams  may  fit 
the  talents  of  her  children,  but  her  domi 
nating  ways  destroy  the  child  s  interests 
rather  than  develop  them  My  children  felt 
that  parents  sometimes  fail  to  understand 
an  important  element  of  a  parent  child  rela 
lionship  For  them,  that  element  is  sharing 
with  the  child  the  dream  making  activities 
When  parent  and  child  explore  together  the 
child's  interests  and  capabilities,  the 
chances  of  success  are  mcrea-sed.  Exploring 
the  child's  capabilities,  ihey  .said,  is  on 
going,  never  completed,  for  much  may  be 
discovered  and  fulfilled  long  after  the  child 
leaves  home  because  the  parents'  sharing, 
stimulating  influence  continues. 

My  children  concluded  that  no  one  knew 
their  potential  or  could  judge  their  achieve- 
ment But  this  was  not  important  to  them; 
rather  they  felt  that  a  caring,  respectful  re- 
lationship encouraged  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  their  talents. 

I  remembered,  loo.  some  more  pleasant 
experiences.  One  of  my  girls,  who  I  thought 
had  the  least  talent,  because  she  often 
failed  finally  after  much  encouragement 
became  the  best  at  the  piano  She  learned 
to  dance  and  Is  now  a  choreograpfier  Even 
though  she  was  the  shyest  in  public  perfor 
mances,  she  majored  in  public  speaking  and 
became  a  teacher.  The  boy  who  hated  hi.s 
poetry  class  later  discovered  that  he  liked 
poetry  and  wrote  some  Whilt  in  the  sixth 
grade,  another  son  became  interested  in  bl 
ology;  he  was  able  to  .see  microbes  in  water 
from  a  ditch  with  a  microscope  we  bought 
and  led  him  to  study  medicine 

I  wish  I  had  learned  what  my  children 
claimed  I  knew,  when  ihey  .said  that  sue 
cessful  parenting  is  sharing  with  a  child  the 
awakening  of  his  potential  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Its  development. 

My  third  and  final  feature  is  the  most  dlf 
ficult  and  follow.s  closely  the  second,  i  Par 
ents  remember  Itieir  frustrations  when  they 
were  young  and  reckon  with  them  today) 
It's  about  the  parent  child  relationship  as  it 
changes.  It  begins  with  the  infant  child  to- 
tally dependent  upon  parents  That  depen 
dency  permits  and  justifies  a  control  over 
the  child's  environment  and  behavior  But 
the  child  grows,  and  like  the  Ut'  Harvey  Os 
walds.  begins  a  search  for  becoming  some 
t)ody.  Not  many  months  pass  until  the  child 
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tests  the  parents'  controls.  He  soon  wants 
down  from  his  mother's  lap;  he  wants  to 
feed  himself;  he  wants  out  of  the  play  pen: 
he  does  not  want  to  take  a  nap;  he  does  not 
like  spinach  I  have  suggested  enough  to 
remind  us  of  the  child's  endless  quest  for  in- 
dependence ■you  can  hear  a  thousand  vari 
ations  of  irritating  responses:  "I  have  to  go." 
Why  can't  I  take  the  car'."  "you  never  let 
me  do  anything,'  I  hate  you!",  T  will 
never  come  back'' 

A  reported  million  American  runaway 
children  per  year,  the  suspected  annual  8-9 
million  child  abuse  cases.  2,000  children 
deaths  from  parental  abuse-  all  suggest 
some  .serious  unresolved  parent-child  con 
frontations  The  demand  for  independence 
often  brings  revolution. 

There  are  numerous  theories  atx>ul  man 
aging  the  problem.  The  one  we  all  claim  to 
dislike  most,  but  u.se  most,  is  the  old  method 
of  discipline  The  theory  in  its  religious 
form  claims  that  the  child  is  a  born  sinner 
and  IS  determined  to  do  evil  The  .sooner  the 
parent  knows  this,  the  better,  for  then  the 
parent  can.  by  asserting  his  authority,  break 
the  will  of  the  child.  Once  the  superior  role 
of  the  parent  is  establLshed  and  the  child  is 
sutxjued.  the  ctiild  can  be  successfully  di 
reeled  to  his  adulthood  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship ThLs  theory  has  many  forms  with 
and  without  religious  implications. 

There  is  another  theory  with  as  many 
variations  as  the  first  that  we  point  to  these 
days.  We  are  sure  that  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors have  adopted  it-  much  to  our  dismay. 
In  derision,  we  refer  to  it  as  permLssiveness. 
Many  of  us  claim  that  permissiveness  per- 
vades not  just  the  home  but  the  whole  of  so- 
rietv  We  learn  most  about  it  from  its  oppo- 
nents They  claim  that  the  child  is  not  disci- 
plined, that  he  is  without  restraints.  The 
child  IS  left  to  experiment  and  find  his  own 
values  and  purposes.  The  t>elievers.  howev- 
er. Stress  that  freedom  and  independence 
are  the  Important  features  of  the  theory  for 
maturation,  for  only  those  self -discovered 
values  are  useful 

The  variations  of  the  two  positions,  if  we 
place  them  on  a  continuum,  seem  to  cover 
a!'  the  theories  None  of  us  disagree  with 
the  purpose  claimed  by  all- a  responsible 
person.  I  wish  I  knew  the  appropriate 
theory  Our  experience  found  that  each  of 
our  eight  needed  a  separate  approach.  One 
child  responded  occasionally  to  firm  disci- 
pline, another  became  worse  with  even  the 
.slightest  scolding;  one  responded  to  the 
slightest  suggestion;  another  argued  with 
any  suggestion  I  think  we  learned  that  we 
not  only  shared  the  search  for  potential. 
but  as  also  shared  the  search  for  discipline. 
And  m  this  sharing  activity,  we  learned  that 
»hen  genuine  caring  was  offered,  controls 
could  be  replaced  with  trust. 

We  learned,  sometimes  too  late,  thai  a 
parent  invented  rule  or  a  parent  arbitarily 
impose  one.  destroyed  rather  than  main- 
uined  a  relationship.  And  when  it  did.  a 
child's  resentment  negated  most  of  what  we 
wanted  to  accomplish.  We  never  made  rules 
about  what  to  wear,  length  of  hair,  whom  to 
date,  or  exactly  when  to  come  home.  We  oc- 
casionally asked.  Is  that  dress  too  short- 
or  too  long""  Do  you  need  a  hair  cut'  Who  is 
your  date  tonighf  What  time  can  we  expect 
you  home' " 

1  believe  we  learned,  along  with  our  chil 
dren.  the  meaning  of  responsibility  I  think 
»e  once  thought  the  word  was  just  a  syn- 
onym for  unquestioned  obedience  -obedi- 
ence to  rules,  response  to  orders,  but  we 
learned  that  a  response  can  be  far  more  con- 
trolling when  it  is  a  response  to  the  child's 
own  t)eliefs.  his  feeling  of  obligation,  com- 
mitment to  his  purpose  and  from  his  moral 
&nd  spiritual  values.  He  then  is  accountable 
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to  others,  and  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
neighbors  and  friends. 

It  did  not  take  much  encouragement  to 
our  fifteen-year  old  son.  when  he  had  of- 
fended a  neighbor,  to  call  and  apologize— or 
when  with  some  prankish  friends  he  re- 
moved the  blue  lights  from  a  neighbor's  out- 
door Christmas  tree  and  replaced  them  with 
white  ones.  He  soon  relumed  them  with  a 
sincere  apology.  He  wanted  to  repay  us  for 
the  purchase  of  a  car  we  bought  him  in  his 
senior  year  of  high  school.  It  did  not  take 
such  encouragement  to  have  our  daughters 
work  away  from  home  in  the  summers,  in 
such  places  as  the  Teton's  or  in  Washington 
DC.  to  share  in  the  cost  of  their  college 
education.  Two  of  them  choose,  at  our  invi- 
tation to  write  checks  on  our  bank  account. 
A  bit  of  a  shock  came  to  my  husband  one 
day  when  he  received  a  call.  "I  just  wrote  a 
check  for  $1100.  "  "Fine.  "  my  husband  said. 
We'll  cover  it.  " 

Our  approach,  if  we  need  give  a  theoreti- 
cal explanation,  uses  the  elements  of  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  permissive- 
ness but  It  accepts  some  of  the  values  of  the 
conservative  theory. 

We  hope  that  through  all  of  this,  our  chil- 
dren gained  a  conscience,  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  a  neighbor,  tiecause  they 
believed  such  values  as  is  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. I  hope  they  believe  that  a  neighbor  is 
anybody  in  need.  Since  they  left  home,  we 
are  pleased  with  their  responses.  We  hope 
they  feel  comfortable  and  responsible  to  a 
community  at>oul  its  needs  and  we  hope 
they  have  learned  service  skills  so  they  can 
respond  to  neight)ors'  needs. 

We  also  mean  that  responsibility  is  confi- 
dence in  self— the  child's  self.  We  found,  I 
believe,  that  religious  beliefs  that  claim  that 
the  individual  is  important  and  accountable, 
inspire  confidence,  and  that  church  partici- 
pation is  self-assuring  and  directs  interests 
confidently  toward  and  away  from  self.  We 
l)elieve  that  a  responsibility  to  self  and  the 
world  is  possible  when  a  child  has  confi- 
dence in  his  thinking  and  sp>eaking— about 
the  decisions  of  a  career,  the  choice  of  a 
mate,  and  the  caring  response  to  a  family. 
Let  me  repeat  the  three  points: 

1.  Successful  parenting  begins  when  the 
parents  believe  that  the  parent-child  rela 
lionship  is  for  the  child. 

2.  Successful  parenting  is  sharing  with  a 
child  the  awakening  of  his  potential  and  en- 
couraging its  development. 

3.  Parenting  is  successfully  completed 
when  the  child  becomes  totally  responsible. 

Well,  as  I  say.  we  were  often  late  in  learn- 
ing the  important  things  about  parenting 
and  even  later  in  practicing  the  things  we 
knew.  But  I  am  ready  now  to  conclude  my 
third  point  alxjut  successful  parenting,  I 
haven't  fully  developed  the  theory.  I  don't 
know  how.  After  all.  I'm  only  the  mother 
half  of  a  parent. 

But  I  have  a  conclusion:  Successful  par- 
enting is  completed  when  the  child  has 
become  responsible— to  self,  neighbors,  man- 
kind: to  his  life's  purpose  and  values.  Re- 
sponsibility is  a  control  word.  We  may  say 
that  an  individual,  a  child,  will  govern  him 
self  by  the  principles  which  he  believes.* 


SALUTE  TO  THE  SWEETWATER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,   as   this   holiday   season   ap- 
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proaches,  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  few  moments  to  pause  and 
thank  those  who  helped  make  this 
past  year  a  safe  and  secure  year.  In 
the  towTi  of  Sweetwater.  Term.,  in 
Monroe  County  in  my  district,  the  citi- 
zens are  thankful  for  the  Sweetwater 
Plre  Department. 

The  Sweetwater  Fire  Department's 
12  full-time  and  21  volunteer  fire- 
fighters have  kept  a  constant  vigil 
over  their  community  during  the  past 
year,  answering  almost  70  calls  so  far 
this  year.  Some  of  these  calls  have  in- 
volved extremely  serious  situations,  in- 
cluding major  textile  mill  fires  in 
nearby  Philadelphia  and  Niota;  a  gaso- 
line tanker/automobile  crash  and  fire 
on  Interstate  75;  and  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee's  hazardous  mate- 
rials spill  team. 

However,  not  all  of  the  Sweetwater 
Fire  Department's  good  work  has  in- 
volved actual  firefighting.  This  depart- 
ment has  also  provided  its  towns  busi- 
ness houses  with  two  complete  inspec- 
tions this  year;  they  have  participated 
in  several  parades  which  were  held  on 
holidays:  the  department  watered 
baseball  and  softball  fields  during  the 
summer  months  and  kept  them  fit  for 
play;  they  have  conducted  fire  drills 
and  training  classes  at  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  nursing  homes;  and  they  wa- 
tered small  trees  on  city  property 
which  were  planted  by  Sweetwater's 
garden  club. 

Sweetwater's  Fire  Department  is 
headed  by  Chief  Lynn  Phillips,  who 
has  12  years  of  service.  His  assistant 
chief  is  Charles  Vincent,  also  a  12-year 
veteran.  Captains  Herbert  Franks  and 
James  Keele  have,  respectively,  8  and 
7  years  of  service.  Full-time  fire- 
fighters are  Ray  Harper,  Ellis  Shult. 
Raymond  Best,  W.  D.  Fry.  Johnny 
Wiggins,  Jack  Powell.  Jr..  Sterling 
Robinson,  and  Robert  Watson.  Rich- 
ard Rowe  serves  sis  the  town's  fire 
commissioner. 

Undoubtedly.  the  town  of 
Sweetwater  owes  these  men  a  great 
deal  of  gratitude  for  the  services  they 
have  performed  throughout  the  past 
year,  and  the  peace  of  mind  they  have 
brought  to  their  community.  I  am 
proud  to  have  these  men  and  this  de- 
partment in  my  district.  They  repre- 
sent the  finest  in  the  Nation's  fine  tra- 
dition of  firefighting.  I  hope  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  join  me 
in  saluting  the  Sweetwat-er  Fire  De- 
partment, and  in  wishing  its  members 
another  year  of  distinguished  service 
to  their  fine  community. # 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JENNIFER  ANN 
SALEEBEY 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESia^TATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr,  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate a  young  constituent  of  mine 
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for  her  recent  and  continuing  accom 
plishmenUs     M.s    Jennifer   Ann   Salee 
bey   of   AriinKton.   Tex.,   has  recently 
been   appointed  concertmasler  of  the 
Greater  Fort  Worth  Youth  Orchestra 
for  the  1980  81  school  year 

This  is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
leadership  positions  Jennifer  has  won 
in  the  music  field  in  the  Fort  Worth 
area  and  in  the  State  of  Texas  For 
the  third  year  in  a  row.  she  has  been 
chosen  concerlmaster  of  the  ArliiiK 
ton.  Tex  .  High  S<-hool  Orchestra  For 
the  past  2  years,  she  has  b«'en  the  con 
certmaster  of  the  All  Renion  HiKh 
School  Orchestra  And  for  the  past  3 
years,  she  has  b<'en  selected  for  the 
Allstate  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Texas. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Jennifer 
for  her  accomplishment-s  not  only  in 
music  but  al.so  in  all  aspects  of  her 
hiKh  school  work  For  her  effort^s.  I 
offer  her  my  heartiest  congratula 
tions.9 


AND 


WAGE  PRICE  CONTROi;S 
REAGAN'' 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

i>r  nrw  ydhk 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  DfCfmb*r  4.  1980 
m  Mr    WEISS    Mr    Speaker,  the  diffl 
cully    of    reviving    our    e<'onomy    and 
halting  inflation  will  .soon  bi^-ome  ap 
parent      to      President  el«»ct       Ronald 
Reagan.   As  every   President    learns,  it 
is  one  thing  to  make  campaign  prom 
ises    about    e<-onomic    iMjIicy.    and    an 
other   thing    to   correct    our   economic 
problems. 

As  the  attached  article  points  out. 
wage  and  price  controls  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  fighting  inflation 
while  stimulating  the  economy  and 
creating  lU'w  jobs. 

I  have  advocated  the  necessity  of  im 
posing   wage  and   price   controls  since 
1978.   when   I   first   introduced   legisla 
tion  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
apply  such  measures.   Ronald  Reagan 
may    al.so    dis<'over    that    controls    are 
preferable  to  any  otlur   form  of  eco- 
nomic management,  according   to  the 
article  s  author.  James  M    Stone,  who 
us   Chairman    of    the    Commcxlity    Fu 
tures  Trading  Commission    I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  his  argument  with 
care. 

Mr.  Stones  article,  which  appx'ared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  December 
3.  follows; 

On  VJ ^Ct■PHlVf.  CONTHOUS 

Washington  I  did  not  vote  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  I  am  anything  but  enamored  of 
the  current  voKiie  in  neiK-ons«'rvalive  eco- 
nomic thinking  I  find  one  imp<irtant  area. 
however,  where  ttie  new  atlministral  ion. 
somewhat  involuntarily,  (-(Hild  wt-ll  find 
iUself  charting  the  proper  coiirM' 

Tfie  Reagan  adminLstralion  i.s  more  likely 
than  any  mcxlerate  Republican  or  roii!M'r\a 
live  I>emocratlc  ticket  to  atxept  llie  wage 
and  price  control.s  that  our  economy  inevlta 
biy  requires 

It  us  easier  to  predict  wtiat  cannot  liaptn-ii 
In  the  economy  than  what  will  happ«'n.  One 
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thing    is   clear     Without    .such    rorurols,    we 
cannot  have  tax  ruUs,  new  incentues  for  in 
ve.slment.  a  larger  defeiuse  budget,  and  re 
duced  inflation  all  at  the  .same  time 

The   Office   of    Managrmi-nl   and   Budget, 
probably   oplimistirally     predirt.s  a  $30   bil 
lion  deficit  for  the  fis<-al  year  ending  Sept 
30.  1981    If  the  incoming  admini-stralioti  re 
duces  taxes  or  rals«-s  defen.se  siM-nding.  Ihr 
deficit  will  b»'  larger    A   10  p^Tcenl  tax  cut 
would   (-twt    roughly   J20   billion,   commonly 
(ll.s<u.vsfd  depreciation  sp<'edup.s  would  add 
at   lea.st  another  $5  billion     there  i.s  talk  of 
ral.smg  the  defrns*'  budget  b>   $15  billion  or 
more    And  there  i.s  no  way  to  clo,se  the  over 
all   gap  with  cuts  m   non  defen.se  spending 
I  hi.s  vKiuld   retjuire   more  than  a  9  percent 
reductiiiii       111       nondeft'iusc       expenditures 
b«-yonil  whal  anyone  has  suggestei',  us  realls 
tic    If  the  fi.s<-al   1981   budget    designed  for  a 
largi-  dtficit.  i-s  inflationary    the  ni*  admin- 
istration s   budget,   as   It    is  now    t)eing   dis- 
cu.s.sed.   may    b«'  destined   to  tx'   more  so  by 
far 

The  genuine  policy  po.s.sibilltie.s  that  will 
face  the  Reagan  admini.slrallon  are  three 
fold,  and  some  of  them  Ls  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  ne*  F>reMdent 

Economic  activil>  *ill  probably  have  tx'en 
.successfully  stimulated  b\  earl>  1982  Infla 
tlon  would  then  haie  b«'en  stimulated  as 
well  Admini.stration  theorist.s  may  well 
argue  that  improved  productivity  ls  the 
answer  to  inflation  even  if  it  mean.s  endur 
Ing  a  decade  of  pain,  and  Itiey  might  call  for 
patience  Thi.s  first  option  would  without 
doubt  b«'  unpalatable  to  the  Senates  He 
publican  leadership,  whicti  would  l>e  justifi 
ably  unwilling  to  ri.sk  it.s  hard  won  majority 
.status  on  I  he  shaky  con.struct.s  of  neo  clas-si 
cal  academic  economist.s  Inflatioti  in  the 
■te«-n.s  brought  the  Republi<-an.s  to  office, 
inflation  in  the     '.JO  s'   would  remove  them 

The  .s«'cond  pH>,s.slble  cours«-  to  tx'  con.sid 
ered  would  tx'  reversal  of  the  e«onomy  s  en 
►lines  ("orUrartion,  not  expansion,  ha.s  Ix-en 
tlie  favorite  approach  m  Wa.shington  for 
nearly  a  de<ade  It  remairus  the  preference 
of  the  .solid  middle  of  the  road  in  Ixith  par 
lies  The  idea  is  lo  hold  back  economic 
growth,  to  dance  on  the  edge  of  serious  re 
ces.sion  and  thiLs  to  cool  the  fires  of  infla 
I  loll  It  ha-sn  t  worked  very  well,  either  eco 
tionucally  or  politically  FYscal  restraint 
moreover,  in  the  form  of  further  spending 
cul.s  or  any  meaningful  tax  increases  would 
tx-  out  of  I  he  quest  ion 

The  I  irn(it.itlon  would  tx-  lo  u.se  monetary 
restrain!  Itiis,  tiKi,  holcLs  little  promuse  Ac 
celerated  con-sumer  sp«-nding  and  demand 
for  investment  fund.s  would  tx'  exerting 
upward  pressure  on  already  higti  bank 
rate.s  Slower  monetary  growth,  whatever  it.s 
long  run  impa<t  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  exerting  still  more  upward  pres 
sure  Increases  in  interest  rates  have,  m 
I  urn.  pervers*'  con.sequences  for  inflation  in 
I  he  short  run  High  interest  rates  for  con 
sumer  credit  and  housing  pass  directly  into 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  Monetary  re 
slramt  in  the  short  term  cannot  b»'  the 
answer  to  inflation:  it  will  be  part  of  the 
problem 

The  third  po.ssibility  is  wage  and  price 
controls  l.itx-ral  Demix-rats  and  con.serva 
live  Republicans  form  an  unaj-customed 
union  in  Iheir  rejection  of  contra<-lionLst 
economics  The  liberals  decry  the  unem 
ploymenl  effects  of  contraction  Conserva 
lives  find  unacceptable  it.s  low  growth  and 
low  profit  corusj-quences  fJoth  favor  a  pt>liiy 
of  expansion  Where  the  two  extremes 
differ  is  on  a  question  of  fad  The  I>'mo 
cratic  left  reali/.«'s  tliat  stimulus  without  a 
price  tx)licy  particularly  in  an  economy  sub 
je<'t  to  out-side  sluHk.s  in  the  energy  sector, 
will  lead  lo  inlolerable  inflation  The  Re 
publican  right   has  promis«'d  the  best  of  all 
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worlds  but  will  soon  be  confronted  with  in 
tradable  reality 

In  the  end.  the  Reagan  administration 
must  either  abandon  the  goal  of  economir 
expansion  or  accept  the  di-scipline  ttiat  must 
accompany  it  It  would  tx-  painful  for  a 
Reagan  While  Hou.se  to  adopt  the  program 
of  wage  and  price  controls  proposed  by  Sen 
alor  Edward  M  Kenned>'  but,  then  again 
Richard  M    Nixon  went  that  way,  too 

Considering  the  three  optioixs  the  ne»  ad 
ministration  may  face  m  1982,  a  program  ut 
controls  may,  ironically,  look  the  least  unai 
tractive  to  the  con.servatives  in  the  White 
House  Others  of  us  will  tx-  plea.sed  to  sup 
port  it  If  inflation  is  ever  to  be  checked  ex 
pansKjnism  with  controls  is  the  tx'st  hop*- « 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST 
HELP  ITALY 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

ThuTsday.  Drcrmber  -t.  19H0 

•  Mr  SOIJVRZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R 
8388.  which  provides  $50  million  in 
desperately  needed  funds  for  the  vir 
tims  of  the  tragic  earthquake  in  south 
ern  Italy  This  earthquake,  measunnt; 
8  8  on  the  Richter  .scale.  ha.s  caused 
the  worst  natural  di.saster  in  Western 
Europe  in  half  a  century  The  death 
toll  already  stands  at  over  3,000  and. 
with  approximately  2.000  peoplt-  still 
mi.ssing.  is  virtually  certain  to  rise  fur 
ther  Another  8.000  Italians  have  been 
injured,  and  more  than  2.'j().000  have 
been  rendered  homeless. 

The  Italian  Government  is  making  a 
ma.ssive  effort  to  cope  vMth  the  enor 
mous  needs  created  by  the  earth 
quake.  Some  37.000  soldiers,  firemen, 
and  policemen  are  a.ssisting  in  the 
re.scue  efforts.  More  than  $13  biUior; 
in  emergency  funds  have  already  been 
alUx-ated.  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Italian  Government  will  ullimatel.v 
spend  $6  billion -or  2  percent  of  il-s 
gro.ss  domestic  product  on  its  relief 
and  reconstruction  program 

But  even  this  huge  Italian  effort  is 
insufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  needs 
Cienerous  a.ssistanre  from  the  interna 
tional  community  is  both  a  humanitar 
lan  and  a  moral  necessity.  So  far.  more 
than  14  countries  and  a  number  of  in 
ternational  organizations  have  made 
contributions  of  money,  food,  blan 
kets.  and  other  relief  supplies.  The  Eu 
ropean  Economic  Community  alone  i.s 
presently  considering  a  $200  million 
contribution  to  Italy. 

F\irthermore.  there  have  been  a  tre 
mendous  outpouring  of  a-ssistance 
from  private  voluntary  agencies  and 
concerned  individuals.  The  Red  Cros.s 
.societies  in  15  countries  have  made 
substantial  contributions  of  supplies 
and  money.  In  my  own  community. 
thoiLsands  of  dollars  have  already 
been  raised  by  generous  individuals 
anxious  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  earthquakes  victims. 

The  US.  Government  must  do  iUs 
share.  Italy  is  one  of  our  clo.sest  allies 
and  has  been  supportive  of  the  United 
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states  on  a  number  of  vital  issues,  in- 
cluding the  strengthening  of  NATO 
and  coordinating  policies  on  Afghani- 
stan and  the  U.S.  hostages  in  Iran.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  a 
proud  tradition  of  providing  emergen- 
cy relief  and  reconstruction  assistance 
whenever  natural  disasters  have  oc- 
curred -in  the  Sahel  in  1974,  in  Guate- 
mala in  1976.  in  the  Caribbean  in  1980. 
and  in  numerous  other  instances.  In 
1976.  when  a  far  less  destructive  earth- 
quake struck  Italy's  Priuli  district,  the 
Congress  promptly  provided  $25  mil 
lion  for  disaster  relief.  An  additional 
$25  million  was  appropriated  the  fol- 
lowing year  when  it  became  clear  that 
these  funds  were  essential  to  support 
Italy's  reconstruction  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respect  the 
United  States  time-honored  tradition 
of  providing  prompt  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance by  voting  in  favor  of  this  $50 
million  in  aid  for  the  Italian  earth- 
quake victims.  And  let  us  make  it  clear 
to  the  Italian  people  that  this  is 
merely  the  first  installment  of  our  as- 
sistance. As  Italy  formulates  its  plans 
for  the  long-term  rehabilitation  of  the 
victims  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
earthquake  zone,  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  are  fully  prepared  to 
resfxind  generously  and  assist  in  this 
essential  effort. • 


FUTURE  BUSINESS  LEADERS  OF 
AMERICA 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTITCKY 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  HUBBA.RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
.voung  man,  Tom  Wilson,  of  Bardwell. 
Ky..  worked  as  an  intern  in  my  office 
last  summer.  Tom  serves  as  the  na- 
tional vice  president,  southern  region, 
of  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Amer- 
ica Phi  Beta  Lambda  (FBLA-PBL)  and 
spoke  with  me  during  the  summer 
about  the  important  work  of  this  orga- 
nization. I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  FBLA-PBL  by 
means  of  an  informational  letter  sent 
to  me  by  Tom  Wilson. 

In  the  past  year,  our  nation's  economy  has 
not  been  in  the  Isest  of  shape  Double  digit 
inflation,  an  apparent  recession,  and  a  very 
real  increase  m  the  cost  of  energy  have 
plagued  our  country.  Many  would  say  that 
these  problems  demonstrate  the  failure  of 
free  enterprise  But  such  a  conclusion  is  in- 
correct Part  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
not  practiced  true  free  enterprise  enough 
lately  More  emphasis  placed  on  private  en- 
terprise and  the  marketplace  and  less  reli- 
ance on  government  programs  and  regula- 
tions would  help  our  economic  situation  im- 
prove 

One  organization  that  tx-lieve-s  in  free  en- 
terprise LS  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
•America  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (FBLA-PBL) 
FBLA-PBL  is  a  non-profit,  vocational  edu- 
ation  organization  for  students  interested 
m  business  or  business  education  careers.  It 
IS  composed  of  three  divisions.  FBLA  at  the 
hi«h  school  level.  PEL  at  the  post  secondary 
and  college  level,  and  Alumni.   There  are 
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nearly  200.000  active  members  In  8.000  char- 
tered chapters  across  the  country. 

FBLA-PBL  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  Project 
Awareness,  in  which  memt)ers  learn  at>out 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  share  that 
information  through  publicity  efforts,  local 
chapter  projects,  etc.  The  overall  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  give  students  a 
chance  to  leam.  first-hand,  about  the  busi- 
ness community  as  they  develop  vocational 
competencies  that  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
sure  careers  in  business. 

Since  competition  is  recognized  as  a  major 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  FBLA- 
PBL  sponsors  a  National  Leadership  Con- 
ference (NLC)  that  begins  with  competition 
at  the  local,  district,  and  state  levels.  Mem- 
bers compete  in  many  competitive  events, 
including  accounting,  data  processing, 
public  speaking,  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. During  the  year,  projects  involving 
F^LA-PBL  include  professional,  service, 
fundraising.  career  development,  civic,  and 
social  awareness  activities.  State  advisers 
help  coordinate  these  activities,  repxirting  to 
the  national  association  headquarters  in 
Reston.  Virginia,  a  suburb  of  Washington. 
DC.  Headed  by  Edward  Miller.  FBLA- 
PBL's  President  and  CEO.  a  staff  of  fifteen 
helps  chapters  and  advisers  and  acts  as  liai- 
son among  student  organizations,  profes- 
sional and  business  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Members  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America-Phi  Beta  Lambda  are  preparing 
now-  for  a  future  in  business.  By  working  to 
preserve  our  free  enterprise  system  that 
•Stresses  freedom,  individuality,  and  the  mar- 
ketplace, they're  helping  make  sure  there 
will  be  a  future  worth  preparing  for.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  DAY 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  word 
of  thanks  for  the  twin  gifts  of  peace- 
making and  love  of  the  poor  which  she 
gave  us  by  her  example.  In  a  recent 
editorial  devoted  to  Ms.  Day.  Colman 
McCarthy  singles  out  the  importance 
of  actual  love  of  the  poor  which  is  so 
often  missing  in  institutional  efforts 
to  improve  their  condition.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  written 
many  laws  generously  intended  to  im- 
prove in  lasting  ways  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
We  would  be  failing  to  profit  by  the 
life-long  example  of  Ms.  Day  if  we 
chose  to  ignore  the  constant  danger 
that  our  institutional  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor  can  and  almost  certainly  will  go 
wrong  if  we  fail  to  remain  personally 
involved  in  the  task.  In  the  spirit,  not 
of  sweeping  condemnation  of  a  pro- 
gram intended  to  help  the  poor,  but 
rather  of  encouragement  to  mend  and 
prevent  what  can  go  wrong,  I  wish  to 
include  here,  along  with  Colman 
McCarthy's  remarks,  a  recent  descrip- 
tion of  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
generously  motivated  program.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  like  to  add  my  hope 
that  the  memory  of  Dorothy  Day  will 
preserve  in  us  the  awareness  that  alle- 
viation    of     worldwide     poverty     and 
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hunger  is  the  most  humane  way  to 
that  other  of  Ms.  Days— and  ours— 
most  precious  goal:  the  securing  of 
world  peace. 

The  generously  motivated  program 
to  which  I  refer  is  Public  Law  480  food 
aid.  The  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  program  are  set  forth,  among 
other  criticisms  of  foreign  aid,  in  a 
small  book  by  Frances  Moore  Lappe. 
et  al..  'Aid  As  Obstacle."  I  include 
below  a  short  section  of  her  work.  In  it 
we  see  how  programs  designed  to  help 
the  poor  can  be  turned  to  the  opposite 
effect.  As  a  legislator  whose  work,  like 
all  legislators,  involves  trying  to  do 
various  kinds  of  good  by  means  of 
building  institutions  or  institutional- 
ized systems  of  some  sort,  the  weak- 
nesses of  institutions  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  poor  is  a  constant  head- 
ache. We  do  not  have  the  option  to 
give  up  on  institutions.  Even  Dorothy 
Day  built  a  modest  one.  But  we  do 
need  to  understand  the  lesson  of  Ms. 
Day's  life,  a  lesson  which  throws  light 
on  many  of  the  criticisms  in  Lappe  s 
work,  and  that  is  when  there  is  no  real 
involvement  wi»h  the  programs  meant 
to  serve  the  poor,  no  good,  and  often 
much  evil  is  done. 

The  editorial  and  excerpts  from  the 
book  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  3.  1980] 
A  Life  or  Exquisite  Poolishkess 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
New  York  —As  though  the  p>oor  and  for- 
gotten don't  have  hard  enough  times,  now 
they  are  without   Dorothy  Day,  She  died 
last  Saturday  in  Maryhouse.  a  Lower  East 
Side    shelter    that    she    ran    for    homeless 
women.  Miss  E>ay  had  spent  most  of  her  83 
years  in  the  simpliest  but  rarest   form  of 
humane  service:  feeding,  clothing  and  hous- 
ing whoever  of  the  earth's  wretched  came  to 
her.    'We  confess  to  being  fools.'    she  said 
once  atx)ut  herself  and  her  small  band  of 
pacifists  and  personalists.    'and  we  wish  we 
were  more  so." 

For  the  tens  of  thousands  of  anonymous 
poor  who  have  l)een  comforted  by  Dorothy 
Day  since  she  co-founded  The  Catholic 
Worker  in  1933.  the  foolishness  has  been 
more  than  adequate.  At  her  wake  the  other 
night,  street  people  kneeled  before  her  pine 
box  coffin  and  wept  in  prayers  for  a  woman 
they  had  come  to  believe  was  a  saint.  These 
were  the  "underprivileged."  a  term  used 
with  mock  laughter  around  here  because 
none  of  the  poor  of  the  Lower  East  Side  re- 
members when  society's  pnvUeges  were 
passed  out  in  the  first  place. 

In  this  Bowery  area  of  Manhattan,  the 
conscience  of  Dorothy  Day  has  been  institu- 
tionalized in  her  Catholic  Worker  "houses 
of  hospitality."  But  the  establishment  of 
such  facilities— not  only  in  New  York  but  in 
about  40  other  cities— was  atx>ut  the  only 
concession  she  made  lo  organizational 
mercy.  In  a  half -century's  worth  of  books, 
columns,  speeches  and  conversations.  Doro- 
thy Day  argued  that  the  problem  of  poverty 
was  its  being  left  loo  much  lo  professional 
problem-solvers.  People  with  empty  bellies 
get  turned  into  Profound  Questions,  with 
poverty  brokers  on  the  hunt  for  Profound 
Answers.  In  seminar  after  seminar  and 
rep)ort  after  report,  the  poor  are  given  the 
bum's  rush.  In  the  end.  as  Miss  Day  said. 
"there  are  all  loo  few  who  will  consider 
themselves  servants,  who  will  give  up  their 
lives  to  serve  others." 
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As  a  religou-s  ptTsoii   who  prayed  daily 
mass    and    communion,     thr     Psalms,     the 
ros&ry  -Dorothy    Day    used    her    faith    as   a 
buffer  against  burnout  and  despair    Fitting 
ly    it  will  have  to  bf  taken  on  faith  that  her 
life  of  service  made  a  difference   She  issued 
no    proKres;.    reports    on    neighborhood    im 
provement.    summoned    no    task    forces    on 
how    to    achieve    greater    efficiency   on    the 
daily    soup     line     Nor    did    she    ever    run 
■  follow  up  studies"  on  whether  the  derelict.s 
of  the  Bowery  renounced  their  drunken  and 
quarrelsome    ways     As    her    favorite    saint 
Theresa    of    Lisieux.    taught,    results    don  I 
matter  to  the  prayerful 

On  the  subject  of  results.  IXjrothy  Day 
had  a  philosophy  of  divine  patience:  We 
continue  feeding  our  neighbors  and  clothing 
and  sheltering  them,  and  the  more  we  do  it 
the  more  we  reallw  that  the  most  impor 
lant  thing  is  to  love  There  are  several  faiiu 
lies  with  us.  destitute  to  an  unt>«'lievable 
extent,  and  there.  to<».  is  nothing  to  do  but 
love  What  I  mean  is  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  rehabilitation,  no  chance,  so  far  as  we 
s«'e,  of  changing  tliem,  certainly  no  chance 
of  adJiLsting  them  to  this  abominable  world 
about  them,  and  who  wants  them  adjusted 
anyway'' 

That  was  from  the  .June  1946  issue  of  The 
Catholic  Worker  newspap«'r.  a  monthly  that 
has  been  a  voice  of  pacifism  and  justice 
since  1933  Yesterday,  as  her  body  was  car 
ried  along  an  impoverished  block  to  a 
Catholic  church  for  a  requiem  mass,  the 
Ux-al  destitution  is  as  untH'lievable  as  ever 
The  jobless  and  homeless  are  .so  thick  in  the 
streets  that  Holy.  Mother  City,  as  Mi.ss 
Day  called  it.  makes  no  preten.se  of  even 
counting  them 

It  may  tx'  just  as  well  Counters  gel  m  the 
way  when  there  is  soup  to  b«'  made  Kven 
worse,  getting  too  close  to  the  government 
means  a  tratle-off  that  Miss  Day  resisted 
mightily  in  tH)th  words  and  action  The 
state  believes  in  war."  she  .said,  and  as  paci 
flsLs  and  philosophical  anarchists,  we 
don't." 

Because  she  st-rved  the  poor  for  so  long 
and  with  such  tireless  intetwity,  Dorothy 
Day  had  a  national  constituency  of  remark 
able  breadth  She  was  more  than  merely  the 
conscience  of  the  left  Whether  it  was  a 
young  millionaire  named  John  F  Kennedy 
who  came  to  .see  her  (in  1943  i  or  one  of  the 
starving,  she  exuded  authenticity  It  was  so 
well  known  that  Dorothy  Day  lived  among 
the  p<x)r  shared  their  table.  stCHxl  in  their 
lines.  endure<1  the  daily  inse<'urity- that 
The  Catholic  Worker  t^-came  known  as  the 
one  charity  in  which  the  money  truly  did 
reach  the  poor 

It  is  a  strange  vocation  to  love  (he  desti 
tute  and  dissolute."  Miss  Day  wrote  a  few 
years  ago  But  it  is  one  that  keeps  attra<-ting 
the  young  who  come  to  The  Catholic 
Worker  as  a  place  to  brew  I  he  soup  and 
clean  the  toilets,  wliicli  is  also  the  work  of 
peace  makers  They  are  against  military 
wars  for  sure,  but  their  paciftsm  reststs  the 
violence  of  the  economic  wars  We  refu.s<' 
to  fight  for  a  materialistic  system  that  cnp 
pies  st)  many  of  its  citizj-ns.  The  Catholic 
Worker  has  b«'en  .saying  lor  half  a  cenlurs 

At  the  requiem  mass,  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  ,sung  joyously  A  conviction  was 
shared,  just  as  surely  as  the  Kucharlst  lt.s«'lf 
was  shared,  that  here  was  one  of  Christ  s 
faithful  one  who  full  heartedly  followed 
what  she  called  the  strange  upside  down 
teaching    of    the    Oospel  '    The    mourning 
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poor  tK'St   understood    this  life  ol   exquisite 
foolishness  made  absolute  sense 


"Aid  as  Obstacle."  Tv^entv  Questions 

Aboi'T  Ovk  Foreign  Am  and  niE  Hi'nghy 

'  By  FYances  M<«>re  l^ppe   Joseph  Collins 
and  David  Kinle.'.  < 

Question  14  What  happens  when  food  aid 
go*'s  to  a  country  where  the  majority  of  the 
[>eople  are  hungry^ 

Response     Bangladesh   is  the   fourth    larg 
est    recipient    of   V  S    food   aid     Most   people 
think   that    food   aid   to  a  country   with   .so 
many  hungry  people  surely  must  t>e  helping 
the  country 

Today  one  third  of  Bangladesh  s  sizable 
f(x>d  aid  comes  from  the  t'niled  States 
Since  1974.  atiout  90  p«'rcent  of  C  S  food  aid 
tn  Bangladesh  has  Iwen  under  Titles  I  and 
HI  of  F  I,  480.  which  provides  dollar  credits 
lo  buy  the  US  produced  food  The  govern 
ment  of  Batigladesh  therefore,  has  virtual 
l\  total  control  over  what  it  does  with  the 
fo<Kl  I.ike  most  purchasers  of  Title  I  food 
aid  the  Bangladesh  government  sells  most 
of  it  through  a  ration  system  that  allows 
cardholders  to  buy  a  portion  of  their  food  at 
a  substantial  subsidy  The  government  then 
uses  the  proceeds  from  these  sales  for  gen 
eral  budgetary  support 

Our  colleagues  Betsy  Hartmann  and 
James  Boyce  found  that  most  of  this  food 
goes  to  tho.se  who  cfiuld  afford  the  regular 
market  price  memtx-rs  of  the  urban  middle 
class  (^)nservative  World  Bank  figures  con 
firm  their  ob.servations  27  [wrcent  of  the 
food  aid  goes  to  police,  military  and  civil 
.s«'rvices  and  to  employees  of  large  enter 
prises.  30  percent  goes  to  predominantly 
middle  class  cardholders  in  six  major  cities 
and  nine  p<Tcent  gix-s  to  supply  mills  for 
grinding  flour  for  urban  bakeries  The  few 
ration  cards  held  by  the  marginally  em 
ployed  living  in  Dacca  s  slums  werf-  revoked 
in  1975  by  the  government 

While  85   to  90   percent   of   the  people  of 
Bangladesh  live  in  rural  areas  and  many  are 
undernourished,  a  mere  one  third  of  I  lie  ra 
tioned  food  graitvs  are  allotted  to  rural  fami 
lies    In  theory,  rural  ration  cards  allow   [or 
the  purchase  of  lialf  the  amount  of  subsi 
dizj'd  fiKK)  allotted  to  an  urban  cardholder 
In  practice    rural  cardholders  can  buy  even 
less    in  part  b«'cau.se  fulfillment  of  their  al 
lotment  depends  on  I  he  fixxi  left  over  after 
the     urban     allotments      Moreover,     rural 
ration  dealers  sell  much  of  the  food  they  re 
ceive  on   the   blaik   market   and  pocket   the 
cash;    a    deal<'rship    is    a    coveted    political 
favor. 

AID  economist  .loseph  Stepaneck  esti 
mates  that  in  practice  approximately  80 
p«'rcent  of  the  rationed  supplied  food  .serves 
thos«'  With  cash  m  towas  and  cities"  The 
government  s  concentration  of  fcxxl  aid  on 
the  urban  middle  class  is  delllx'rate  The 
ratio  system  is  designed,  in  the  words  of  a 
1976  US    Fmbassy  cable,  to  keep  po 

tentially  active  Dacca  dwellers  supplied  with 
low  priced  ftxxl  grains  '  Active,  of  course 
IS  a  euphemism  for  ixilitically  active 

Food     aid      fails     to     feed     Bangladesh  s 
hungry,    it    al.so    helps    p«>rpetuate    hunger 
Karlier  we  [xiinted  out  that  the  Bangladesh 
governmeni    has    neglected    agriiulture     in 
creasing  the  budget  allotted  to  agricultural 
development    by    onl.v    five    p«'rcent    in    real 
dollars    tx'tween    1972    and    1977     FockI    aid. 
many    obs«'r\ers    agree     is    fundamental    to 
I  hat   neglect    In  the  words  of  a  Swedish  In 
lernalional     Development     Agi-ncy     iSIDAi 
evaluation  of  rural  and  agricultural  policies 
nf   the   Bangladesh   Kovernment       FixkI   aid 
has.   in   short,   enabled    the   government    to 
continue  with  its  policy  of  neglect  of  agri 
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culture  <and  of  land  refortm.  a  policy  which 
has  forced  the  government  to  rely  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  imported  food 
Even  the  US  embassy  in  Dacca  acknowl 
edged  in  a  1978  cable  to  Washington  that 
the  incentive  for  Bangladesh  govern 
ment  leaders  to  devot*'  attention,  resources 
and  talent  to  the  problem  of  increasing  do 
meslic  food  grain  production  is  reduced  b> 
the  .security  provided  by  US  and  other 
donors  food  assistance  This  reduced  in 
centive  is  welcomed  by  the  Bangladesh  gov 
ernment  It  is  widely  understood  Itiat  lo  in 
crease  food  prixluction  as  well  as  to  ensure 
access  to  the  food  pr<Kluced  would  require  a 
thorough  restructuring  of  control  over  pro 
duct IV e  resources  That  this  is  the  last  Ihmi; 
the  military  dictatorship  wants  is  fully  dem 
onslraled  by  the  brutal  police  and  arm>  re 
pre.ssion  it  employs  lo  crush  popular  move 
ments  by  and  for  the  poor  majoritv 

Finally,  the  case  of  Bangladesh  illustrales 
that  tho.se  who  Ix'lievc  that  humanitanaM 
stipulations  on  fotxl  aid  legislation  will 
ensure  that  foixl  get-s  to  hungry  people  over 
look  one  central  fact  food  aid  helps  to  fi 
nance  a  narrowly  based,  unpopular  and 
therefore  militarized  government  Rev 
enues  from  the  .sale  of  food  aid  through  the 
Bangladesh  ration  system  provide  roughLv 
one  fifth  of  the  country's  operating  budget 
Of  this  operating  budget.  27  percent  goes 
for  defense,  justice,  and  peace  The  oper 
ation  of  jails  falls  under  the  budget  head 
ing  Amnesty  International  estimates  there 
are  10.000  to  15.000  political  pri.soners  held 
under  inhuman  conditions  Some  of  the 
fo.xi  aid  revenue  which  flows  into  govern 
mi  nt  coffers  undoubtedly  goes  to  the 
12.000  man  milltariz<-d  police  Special  Task 
Foice  trained  for  special  drives  and  mop 
ping  up  operations  against  civilian  di.ssent 
ers. 

The  Bangladesh  government  recognizes 
how  much  Its  own  survival  depends  on  food 
aid  and  wants  the  aid  to  continue  TfKlay  it 
would  be  a  budgetary  disaster  for  the  Ban 
glade.sh  government  if  domestic  production 
increased  ,so  much  that  the  foreign  donor- 
refu.sed  to  supply  fcxxl  aid,  "  notes  the  SIDA 
evaluation  cited  above  Thus  government  of 
ficials  underrepresent  actual  harvests  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  case  for  food  aid 
According  to  some  estimates,  gram  harvest.v 
are,  in  fact,  adequate  to  feed  the  entire  pop 
ulation  (This  dtx-s  not  lake  into  account 
the  considerable  non  grain  production  and 
the  barely  tapped  rich  agricultural  poten 
tial  I*  

TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  L   DEVINE 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNNSVl  VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Spt'aker,  22  years  ano  Sam  De\ine 
and  I  arrived  in  the  House  of  Repre 
.sentatives  together  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  knov*  him  and  lo  re 
sp<^ct  his  contribution  to  this  great 
House  with  increa-sing  admiration 
through  these  many  years.  There  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  with  greater 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  character  than 
Sam  Dfvine. 

As  ranking  Republican  Member  on 
the  House  Interstate  and  P'oreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Sam  Devine 
h;i.s  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
national    prestige     His    dedication    to 
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fiscal  responsibility  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  his  service  in  Congress.  Sam 
Devine  has  done  a  great  job  at  repre- 
senting consumer  interests  on  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  Committee. 

Sam  Devine  will  be  missed  by  the 
House,  and  by  the  many  constituents 
of  the  12th  District  of  Ohio  who  knew 
how  well  he  represented  lhem.# 


UMI 


CONGRESSMAN  RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRf: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Ray  Roberts  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress  removes  from  our 
midst  a  true  friend  and  able  legislator 
vihose  balanced  contribution  to  water 
resource  development  and  environ 
mental  protection  will  long  endure  to 
the  benefit  of  this  country. 

It  has  taken  real  courage  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  lo  fight  for  the 
programs  he  believes  in  these  days 
v^hen  public  works  has  become  a  dirty 
word  to  so  many,  and  lo  strive  lo  make 
commonsense  prevail  in  our  environ 
mental  programs. 

That  courage  is  just  one  measure  of 
Ray  Roberts'  stature,  and  I  would 
also  like  lo  add  another  dimension.  My 
principal  area  of  responsibility  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transporlation  has  been  in  the  area  of 
oversight.  And.  as  any  member  of  an 
oversight  subcommittee  of  any  com- 
mittee knows,  the  leadership  of  the 
legislative  subcommittees  sometimes 
lend  to  gel  overprolective  of  their  turf 
and  to  resist  oversight  into  their  legis- 
lation. 

Not  so  with  Ray  Roberts.  If  our 
oversight  activity  has  focused  on  any 
program  in  recent  years,  it  has  been 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  And  far  from  re- 
sisting our  forays  into  his  territory. 
Ray  Roberts  has  encouraged  them 
and  been  extremely  receptive  to  legis- 
lative amendments  based  on  our  find- 
ings. 

It  IS  not  only  this  constructive  work- 
ing relationship,  but  Ray  Roberts' 
warm  friendship  that  I  will  miss  when 
we  leave  this  body  at  the  end  of  this 
session.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
ROBERTS 


RAY 


HON.  JOHN  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  this  96th  Congress  fi- 
nally adjourns,  so  also  will  a  particu- 
larly distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  adjourn  from  public  life.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas,  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league. Chairman  Ray  Roberts. 

During  the  14  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Ray  Roberts  in  two  battle- 
scarred  arenas— both  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Transporlation  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  at  first 
hand  the  qualities  that  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  he  hangs  up  his  spurs. 

His  knowledge,  his  understanding, 
his  determination,  his  courage,  his  de- 
cisiveness—all hallmarks  of  his  leader- 
ship in  both  committees— have  served 
well  the  Nation's  veterans  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas. 

Though  fiercely  partisan,  as  any 
party  loyalist  should  be.  he  has  always 
placed  the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  above  partisan  politics.  He  is 
truly  a  statesman  who  has  never  been 
reluctant  to  criticize  or  condemn  the 
action  of  any  administration.  Republi- 
can or  Democratic,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment it  adversely  affected  the  veter- 
ans' benefit  program.  He  has  been  es- 
pecially active  in  continually  seeking 
adequate  funds  for  veterans'  hospitals. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  he  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  developing  the  veterans 
benefit  program  as  it  exists  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Committee  Ray  Roberts  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  leader  in 
the  development  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources. 

Before  coming  lo  Washington. 
Chairman  Roberts'  record  of  public 
service  began,  first  as  a  naval  officer 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II  and  later  as 
a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Senate. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  this 
distinguished  Texan  from  these  hal- 
lowed halls  and  the  helm  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  saddens  all 
of  us. 

When  the  97th  Congress  convenes, 
the  pre.sence  of  this  statesman,  legisla- 
tor, naval  officer,  and  gentleman  will 
be  .sorely  missed.  As  Ray  Roberts  em 
barks  upon  his  retirement  and  returns 
lo  some  of  his  favorite  diversions— 
boating  and  fishing— I  wish  him  every 
happiness.  May  he  catch  the  one  that 
got  away'  and  may  he  always  have 
smooth  sailing. • 


SAM  DEVINE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  miss  serving  with  our 
colleague  Sam  Devine.  You  can  always 
count  on  Sam  as  a  friend  and  as  a  solid 
proponent  of  responsible,  limited  gov- 
ernment. We  shall  miss  his  steady, 
dedicated   leadership  and  so  will   the 
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Nation.  Examples  of  Sam  s  leadership 
qualities  are  many.  He  founded  the 
Good  Guys  Club,  He  is  a  great  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference,  I 
was  pleased  and  privileged  lo  ser\e 
with  Sam  while  he  was  ranking  Repub 
lican  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Sam  really  is  the  quintessential 
public  servant  because  of  his  abilities 
and  his  ideals  and  unquestioned  integ 
rity.  He  is  a  lawyer — cum  laude  gradu 
ate  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  He  is  a 
former  State  legislator.  FBI  agent,  and 
prosecuting  attorney.  An  unabashed 
patriot,  Sam  Devine  has  served  and 
will  continue  to  serve  his  country  with 
distinction, 

Sam,  we  wish  you  the  best.  You  truly 
are  a  good  guy.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  able  to  say  that  not 
only  Ls  Ray  Roberts  one  of  my  close 
colleagues  in  the  House,  but  he  is  also 
a  long-time  personal  friend  as  well,  I 
jou.  with  others  in  paying  tribute  to 
thus  man's  distinguished  public  service 
career  and  lamenting  the  fact  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year, 

Ray  and  I  go  back  a  long  way.  We 
both  served  in  the  National  Youth  Ad 
ministration  back  in  the  late  1930s, 
Rays  goal  then  was  to  help  young 
people  out  of  the  Depression,  and  he 
has  been  guided  by  the  same  motiva- 
tion even  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Ray  Roberts  has  been  in 
the  position  to  help  millions  of  people, 
the  men  and  women  who  deserve  our 
thanks  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group.  He  has  disting:uished  himself  as 
an  advocate  for  veterans"  causes  so  we 
will  not  forget  the  work  they  do  in  de- 
fending our  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee,  Ray  might  be  criticized 
by  some  for  being  a  "pork  barreller." 
But  nothing  could  be  less  true,  Ray 
has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the 
water  development  needs  and  flood 
prevention  requirements  and  recrea- 
tion desires  of  millions  of  people.  It  is 
his  work  that  has  helped  to  provide 
more  resources  and  protection  for 
whole  communities  in  a  balanced  way, 
for  which  we  are  all  grateful. 

As  the  man  who  succeeded  our  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  Ray  Roberts 
followed  distinguished  company,  but 
distinguished  himself  with  his  owti 
record  in  his  own  distinctive  way.  As  a 
friend  and  as  a  colleagrue.  III  miss  Ray- 
Roberts.  But  after  a  life  dedicated  to 
public  service,  he  has  paid  his  dues,  " 
and  we  appreciate  his  work  for  our 
country.* 
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HEROS  COMMKNTARY 
VPn-I';KAN8  DAY 


ON 


HON.  BILLY  LEE  EVANS 

IN  THE  HOl^SE  Of   REPKflSEN TATI VES 

Thursday.  Decrmber  4.  19H0 
•  Mr    KVANS  of  OeoPKia    Mr    Speak 
er,  on  VfttrHUs  Day.  NovembtT  11.  a-s 
we    paid    tribute    to    those    who    have 
served  in  our  Armed  P^orres.  one  man 
took   the  orrasion   to  kiv'   thanks   for 
the  opportunity  to  defend  our  Nation 
Col    John  U    WiUiam.s.  wtio  hails  from 
Pit/.Kerald  and  OciUa.  Cia  .  has  had  an 
outstanding    military    career   and    was 
twire  decorated  lor  heroism  in  South 
east    Asia    combat.    I    think    his    corn 
menus  are  worthy  of  our  attention 

COMMKNTAHY 

(By  Col.  John  I)  William.s.  U.S.A.P) 

Vt'l^^rans  Day  is  a  holiday  which  exempli 
fics  I  hi'  finest  of  American  Iraditioris  as  our 
citizens  express  their  uratilude  to  the  men 
and  women  wtio  tiave  .served  in  the  armed 
forces.  And  yel.  as  an  Air  Force  officer  with 
nearly  25  years  of  sj-rvice,  I  feel  that  mill 
tary  people  tfiemselves  should  feel  grateful. 
Grateful  for  the  opp<irt unity  to  do  some 
thinn  important  for  I  heir  country  For  play 
iiiK  a  part  in  tfie  vital  mussion  of  dcfens*- 
P'or  the  chance  to  live  in    cxcitiiiK  times  ' 

Every  asp<'ct  of  my  own  career  thus  far 
has  tx'en  both  cxciliiiK  and  rewardiiiK  And 
my  present  assiKnmenI  with  thf  Militarj 
Airlift  C'onmiand  iMAf'  is  probably  Ihi- 
most  challenguiK  of  all  MAf  is  ont-  of  the 
Air  Force  s  major  c-omrnanits  and  *e  arc  r<- 
.sporusiblf  for  several  major  mi.v.]oiis  whicti 
serve  the  Air  F'orce  and  itic  IVpartmeiit  ol 
Defens*'  We  provide  the  airlift  for  the  de 
ployment  and  employment  of  combat  forces 
and  ttieir  equipment,  and  wc  fly  in  supplies 
for  the.se  forces  In  the  past  year  *c  airlift 
ed  almost  a  million  and  a  half  pas.siin;cr:. 
and  'J86.000  tons  of  carKO  to  iruslallalions 
throughout  the  United  Slates  and  arounil 
the  KlotH- 

We  proje<t  Americas  military  power 
wherever  our  national  interests  require  We 
are  the  principal  means  of  rapidly  deploying 
our  military  forces  to  deter  agKr<>.ssion  and 
can  rightly  claim  to  be  the  backbone  of  de 
terrence"  We  also  fly  worldwide  humanitar 
lan  airlift  missions  and  just  n-cently  airlift 
ed  tons  of  coLs.  blankeUs  and  other  supplies 
to  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  a  tragic  earth 
quake  whicti  took  the  lives  of  thousands  and 
left  tens  ol  thou.sands  homeless 

Another  of  our  important  missions  is  that 
of  MAC  s  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Service  (ARRSi  which  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  uoild  wide  capability  to 
s«'arch  for.  Itx-ate  and  recover  tho.se  in 
danger  Just  last  month.  ARRS  played  a  key 
role  in  the  largest  sea  rescue  m  history 
when  some  51K)  passengers  were  rescued 
from  the  burning  cruis«'  ship.  Prins«'ndam 
The  ARRi>  p«"ople  also  fly  the  dangerous, 
but  life  .saving,  tropical  storm  reconnaLs 
.sance  missions  to  give  p«'ople  in  the  storm  s 
path  a  few  crucial  extra  hours  of  warning 

And  sp«'aking  of  weather  the  Air  Weather 
Service  (AWS»  is  al.so  part  of  MAC  They 
operate  a  worldwide  network  of  weather 
facilities  to  provide  continuous  weather  sup 
port  to  all  .Mr  F'orci"  and  Army  uniLs  world 
wide  They  fly  on  the  hurricane  hunter 
missions  into  the  eye'  of  the  storm  to  get 
needed  data  The  Air  Weather  Service  op«'r 
ates  at  the  leading  edge  of  I  he  state  of  thi- 
art.  using  advanced  computers  and  satellite.; 
to  keep  step  with  the  metereological  needs 
of  the  spa<-e  age 
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Kirmliy,  cmr  Aerospao'  Audiovisual  Service 

AAVS'  IS  tlie  Air  Forces  manager  of  pho 

lography  and   l.s  charged,  along   with  other 

tasks.  *ith  documenting  all   Air  Force  mis 

slons. 

Our  command  has  some  87.000  active  duty 
military  and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to 
accomplish  our  multlfaceted  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities Added  to  their  resources  and 
absolutely  vital  to  our  mi.ssion  accomplish 
ment  are  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Na 
tional  Guard  units  which  fly  a  major  pro 
portion  of  our  missions 

We  have  over  1.000  aircraft  In  the  com 
rriand  including  helicopters.  C-9  Nightin- 
gales for  aeromedical  evacuation,  and  the 
worlds  largest  cargo  plane,  the  C  5  Galaxy. 
We  are  also  actively  involved  in  the  develop 
ment  ol  a  new  airplane,  the  '  CX  "  (Cargo 
Kxp«'rimental  I  which  will  give  us  a  greatly 
improved  capability  to  deploy  and  employ 
American  forces  wherever  they  may  be 
needed  to  prote<t  oLir  national  interests 

It  Is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  [xTson 
nel  of  our  Military  Airlift  Command  this 
writer  included  are  proud  of  their  com 
mand  and  grateful  for  the  chance  to  serve 
the  nation  in  sucti  a  meaningful  way  • 


REPRESENTAIIVK  MM  LEE 
CARTER 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

I  If    iM  iroHN  M 
IN   THK  MOt'SK  OK  RKPKESKNT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  December  J,  1980 
•  Mr  DANIEUSON  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  plea-sure  to  join  with  my  colleajTUPS 
in  honormn  Dr  Tii^  1-ee  ("artkh  for 
the  service  he  tuus  Kiven  the  Nation  in 
hi.s  16  years  a.s  a  Repre.sentative  of  the 
Fifth  Di.stncl  of  Kentucky 

As  one  of  the  few  practirinK  physi- 
cian.s  to  serve  in  the  House.  Tim  ha.s 
brought  a  unique  perspective  to  our 
debates  Despite  our  parti.san  differ 
ences.  I  know  tliat  his  thoughful  input 
will  be  .sorely  mi.s.sed  in  the  future  de 
liberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

I  value  his  friendship  and  certainly 
wish  him  and  Mrs.  Carter  the  very 
best  in  whatever  undertakings  they 
may  choose  in  the  future.* 


ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  DecembeT  4.  1980 

•  Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  today 
President  Carter  will  sign  into  law  leg 
islation  providing  $50  million  to  aid 
earthquake  victims  in  Italy,  which  re- 
ceived the  support  of  this  body  .several 
days  ago.  The  devastation  caused  by 
the  natural  disaster  which  struck  on 
Novemtx-r  23  is  unmeasurable.  and  we 
should  assure  Italy  that  our  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  It-s  people  does  not 
end  with  the  $50  million. 

The   damage   done    far  exceeds   the 
thou.sands   dead   and    the    many   more 
thou.sands   injured.   The   Ines  of   hun 
dreds    of    thousands    of     Italians,     in 
southern    Italy    and    throughout    the 
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world,  have  been  irreparably  disrupt 
ed.  The  financial  aid  provided  by  the 
US  Oovernment  and  by  private  indi 
viduals  will  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  comfort  those  directly  af- 
fected But  far  more  important  is  the 
compa-ssion  and  support  we  can  and 
must  cont  inue  lo  give 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  the  earthquake  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  Long  past  the 
time  when  the  $50  million  is  spent,  the 
people  of  the  Italian  provinces  of  Sa- 
lerno. Naples.  Potenza.  and  A\eilino 
will  need  our  aid  and  compa-ssion.  It  is 
an  important  tradition  of  American 
policy  to  provide  relief  quickly  to 
human  tragedies  around  the  world 
But  we  must  make  certain  that  we 
continue  to  provide  our  help  so  long  as 
It  is  needed. 

The  extent  of  the  damagi  in  Ital.s 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time 
There  is  no  way  for  us  to  replace  what 
has  been  lost.  What  we  can  be  doing  is 
to  help  lhe.se  people  to  rebuild  their 
lives.  This  will  require  of  us  not  only 
the  immediate  action  we  are  providing 
but  a  commitnient  to  the  future  of  the 
Italian  people.* 


THE  HONORABLE  TIM  LEE 
CARTER 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OK  WKS1    VIKUINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKJJKNT  ATI VKS 

Wcdnrsday.  Decrvibcr  3.  1980 

•  Mr  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  honor,  as  all  of  us  have,  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  Kentucky.  Tim  I^ee  Carter, 
and  I  wduld  like  to  thank  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  I^bor  Committee.  Mr.  Perkins. 
for  taking  this  special  order  today  so 
that  we  can  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Carter 
for  his  16  years  of  dedicated  public 
service  in  this  Hou.se. 

Tim  Lee  Carter's  life  has  been  one 
committed  to  his  fellow  man.  His 
career  is  medicine,  and  he  has  prac 
ticed  it  well  From  his  home  in  Tonip 
kinsvlile,  Ky  .  he  took  his  knowl(>dgc 
and  dedication  into  World  War  II 
wnen  he  volunteered  for  the  militarv 
service  as  a  combat  medic. 

There  may  be  no  record  of  the  lives 
he  saved,  but  his  work  is  remembered 
by  the  Bronze  Star  and  Combat  Medi- 
cal Badge  he  received. 

Since  1964,  he  practiced  another 
trade,  that  of  a  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky,  and  he  did 
so  very  well 

When  the  i^Tth  Congress  begins  its 
work  next  January,  one  of  the  top  pn 
orities  will  be  the  i.ssue  of  health  care 
in  this  Nation  Tim  Lee  Carter  is  a 
man  we  will  certainly  muss  His  exper 
ti.se.  his  wisdom  and  dedication  will  b«^ 
lacking,  but  wi-  can  all  be  proud  to 
have  served  with  him 

He  is  a  good  man.  a  warm  man  and 
friend  to  us  all.* 
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THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
IRELAND 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Ms  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  three  women  inmates  of  the 
Irish  jail  in  Armagh  began  a  hunger 
strike  in  support  of  that  being  waged 
by  seven  male  prisoners  at  the  Maze 
Prison.  The  expar^sion  of  this  tragic 
hunger  strike  by  these  women  is  an 
alarming  occurrence  which  mandates 
the  immediate  appeal  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  crises. 

Since  October  27.  the  .seven  men  at 
the  Maze  have  ingested  nothing  other 
than  water.  Reports  from  the  prison 
indicate  that  their  health  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  Demonstrations  against 
the  treatment  of  these  men  have  al- 
ready begun;  should  the  fast  lead  to 
iheir  deaths,  violence  will  almost  cer- 
tainly break  out  in  the  highly  charged 
emotional  atmosphere. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
Irish  situation,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
matter  raises  grave  questions  regard- 
ing human  rights  violations.  The  Irish 
dilemma  is  an  internal  matter  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  Tho.se  of  us,  however, 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  cannot  simply  sit 
back  and  allow  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  go  on  without  protest. 

Once  again,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  set 
forth  a  new  peace  initiative  for  all  of 
Ireland  that  will  put  an  end  to  the 
gro.ss  violations  of  human  rights  occur- 
ring in  Northern  Ireland.  The  time 
has  come  for  an  end  to  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Irish  soil.  A  united  Ireland 
Ls  long  overdue  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  the  effort  to 
attain  peace  and  justice  in  that 
nation.* 


PEGGY  VAN  RAALTE  TO  BE 
HONORED  ON  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
remarkable  lady  will  be  honored  on 
December  9,  1980.  by  over  100  of  her 
friends  and  associates,  at  a  party 
marking  her  80th  birthday.  Mrs. 
Byron  E.  (Peggy)  Van  Raalte,  an 
active  volunteer  in  more  than  half  a 
dozen  causes,  has,  thus  far,  had  a  vol- 
unteer career  spanning  almost  60 
years  She  has  donated  her  services  to 
more  than  40  organizations  and  has 
held  leadership  positions  in  at  least  25 
of  them. 

Mrs.  Van  Raalte  began  her  volunteer 
activities  as  a  young  woman  growing 
up    in    Massachusetts    and    continued 
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them  during  the  early  years  of  her 
marriage  in  New  York  City.  But 
Nassau  County  has  received  the  great- 
est benefit  from  her  dedication  and 
expertise  as  a  volunteer.  After  moving 
to  Lawrence  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  Peggy,  as  she  is  known  to  hundreds 
of  friends  all  over  the  county,  contin- 
ued her  work  for  Red  Cross,  eventual- 
ly rising  to  the  leadership  role  in  the 
Five  Towns  Chapter.  It  was  then  that 
her  organizational  talent  was  recog- 
nized by  others  and  she  became  deeply 
involved  in  such  activities  as  the 
Nassau  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  the  Five  Towris  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission,  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  Penin- 
sula Couriseling  Center,  in  which  she 
presently  serves  as  an  officer  of  the 
board. 

Mrs.  Van  Raalte  was  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Adelphi 
School  of  Social  Work  for  10  years, 
active  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Pro 
Art  Symphony  League  Board  of  Hof 
stra  University  and  the  Five  Towns 
Music  and  Art  Foundation  of  which 
she  was  the  first  president. 

Among  dozens  of  citations,  are  Com- 
munity Service  Award,  Nassau  County 
Medical  Society:  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  named  her  Public 
Citizen  of  the  Year,  1974:  Nassau 
County  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year. 
1972.  and  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year.  1975.  The 
list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Mrs.  Van  Raalte  remains  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  important  role  of  the 
volunteer  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  this 
Nation.  Peggy  Van  Raalte,  a  great- 
grandmother  at  80  years,  is  a  most 
able,  dynamic,  knowledgeable  volun- 
teer. She  has  given  of  herself  and  her 
talent  over  many  years,  and  continues 
to  share  her  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
her  community.  We  wish  her  a  very 
happy  80th  birthday  and  hope  she  will 
continue  her  most  distinguished 
career.* 


GOLDEN  LEAF  APPRECIATION 
DAY 


HON.  IKE  ANDREWS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  on 
Monday  to  join  with  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Hon.  Horace  R.  Komegay, 
president  of  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
and  a  number  of  others  in  Raleigh  for 
Golden  Leaf  Appreciation  Day. 

The  speeches  I  heard  by  Governor 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Komegay  document  the 
economic  importance  of  tobacco  to 
North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  from 
outside  the  tobacco-producing  areas 
will  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  them. 
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The  speeches  are  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

GoLDET«  Leaf  Appreciation  Day 

REMARKS  OF  GOV    JIM  HUNT 

Today  we  are  announcing  the  results  of  an 
important  new  study  which  shows  the  ire 
mendous  contribution  tobacco  makes  to 
North  Carolina's  economy 

As  Governor.  I  have  heen  pleased  to 
champion  the  cause  of  tobacco  Ijecause  in 
North  Carolina,  tobacco  is  not  just  a  com 
modify:  It's  a  way  of  lite  Tobacco  provides 
the  income  families  need  to  live  and  work 
on  family  farms. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  memt>ers  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute  and  its  president.  Horace 
Komegay.  for  having  the  vision  to  seek  out 
and  distribute  this  information 

In  1978.  the  Wharton  Applied  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
began  a  preliminary  study:  this  year  they 
have  produced  the  final  product.  Not  only 
have  they  provided  nationwide  information, 
they  have  also  given  data  for  each  of  the 
States.  For  North  Carolina  they  have  pro 
duced  figures  for  each  of  our  one  hundred 
counties. 

This  study,  the  first  of  its  kind,  tells  us 
what  we  need  to  know  attout  the  jobs, 
income  and  taxes  that  stem  directly  from 
the  tobacco  industry.  But  it  does  more:  It 
goes  on  to  identify  the  indirect  coniribu 
tions.  It  shows  how  tobacco  multiplies  and 
ripples  throughout  the  entire  economy  to 
the  benefit  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life 

Our  State  grows  more  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures more  tobacco  products  than  any 
other. 

Neary  148.0O0  jotis  in  our  Stale  derive 
from  tobacco  Ranked  by  employment. 
North  Carolina  is  first  nationally  in  tobacco 
farming,  first  in  tobacco  manufacturing  and 
second  in  auction  warehousmg  We  mean  to 
protect  those  jol>s.  They  produce  nearly  $1.6 
billion  dollars  in  total  wages 

Tobacco  accounts  for  one  job  in  every  15 
and  one  dollar  of  every  16  in  our  Slate. 

Last  year.  North  Carolinians,  directly  and 
indirectly  involved  with  the  tobacco  econo^ 
my,  paid  the  Federal  Government  more 
than  $278  million  in  cigarette  excise  taxes, 
social  security  taxes,  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  dollars  derived 
from  tobacco,  more  than  three  cents  of 
every  State  tax  dollar  collected  in  North 
Carolina  in  1979  come  directly  from  tot>ac 
CO.  That  includes  $35  2  million  in  excise  and 
sales  taxes  on  totjacco  products  These  to 
bacco-generated  tax  revenues  provide  gov 
emment  services  to  all  North  Carolinians 
whether  they  smoke  or  not. 

I  need  not  go  into  great  detail  regarding 
the  mass  of  information  contained  in  the 
eleven  volumes  of  this  report.  I  urge  you  lo 
find  the  time  to  study  it.  You  wiU  find  the 
data  available  for  your  home  counties— data 
you  should  know  and  will  want  to  know 

This  is  an  unprecedented  economic  docu 
ment.  It  serves  lo  alert  and  inform  and  acli 
vale.  Thanks  to  it.  we  can  now  reach  out 
and  join  hands  with  a  wider  community 

We  can  communicate  with  fjeople  in  other 
industries— paper,  packaging,  fuel,  trucking, 
advertising,  banking 

We  can  say  to  them  with  credibility: 
"Your  jol>s  and  your  income  depend  on  to- 
bacco " 

The  figures  reinforce  the  theme  of  today's 
meeting:  "Totjacco  means  people  *  *  *  To- 
gether we  mean  business  " 

It's  wonderful  to  see  all  segments  of  the 
tobacco  family  represented  here  today  This 
report   has  brought   us  logether  today.   It 
shows  that  all  of  you  and  all  North  Carolin 
ians  have  a  stake  in  this  great  industry 

I  hope  today's  event  will  be  just  the  first 
of  many  occasions  where  the  totiacco  family 
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joins  toK'iUiiT  Lo  iltmorLslrale  our  unity  and 
tfi  sho*  our  pride  in  our  tobacco  heritaijc 

Remarks  or  Hohace  Kornf^ay 

Thank  you  Oovornor  Hunt  You  have 
made  ttu.s  day  an  auspicious  occa;iion.  one 
*!•  will  remember  with  pride 

I'wiay  l.s  an  mlere^tul^{  point  in  lime— the 
l>f«inniiiK  of  tlie  end  o(  I  lie  first  year  of  a 
n<*  (lerade.  It  us  a  point  in  time  sufficient 
to  provide  a  Klimpse  of  the  shape  of  things 
lo  come  in  th<   8U  . 

I  truly  b<'lieve  that  history  will  record  this 
period  as  a  decade  of  Krowth.  vitality  and. 
ves,  even  victory  for  the  tobacco  community 
nalKtnallv  ami  Klobally 

I  itMjk  forward  to  the  80s  with  confidence 

•  •  •  confidence  in  and  confidence  for  lobac 

CO. 

My  confidence  draws  its  strength  from  my 
confidence  in  all  of  you  fine  people  assem 
bled  here  today  — 

FYom  Governor  Hunt  *  *  "  From  the  dus 
tlrlKUi.s^led   mrn  seated  on  each  side  of   me 

•  •  •  fYom  the  thousands  of  people  Ihey 
represent  •  '  •  FYom  all  of  you  in  this  dis 
tmuuLshed  audience 

And  not  least  of  all.  my  confidence  is 
strenntliene<i  by  the  millions  upon  millions 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
who.  given  the  freedom  of  choice,  will 
choose  lo  smoke  America's  Ciolden  lyaf 

There  an-  tides  in  the  nrw  affairs  of  man. 
They  ebh  and  flow  KiKht  now  the  lidr  is 
nsiiiK  for  liitiHf'  (1  It  l.s  ri.siiiK  b«>cause  the  to 
bacco  econonii  ls  fundamentally  sound,  ba 
sically  strong  and  potentially  on  the  up 
.swing 

A  major  rciison  is  the  evergrowing  world 
wide  tM)pularity  of  "American  blended"  clga 
rette.s  France  may  have  her  champagne: 
Japan  may  have  her  Sonys;  Germany  her 
V'lilkswajiens  but  the  United  States  has 
.Amvrican  blended  ngarettes.  In  that  cate 
nory.  we  are  Naml)er  One.  And.  never 
forget.  Ameruan  blended"  means  Amen 
can  tohai-co. " 

I,<«)k  at  the  dynamic  surge  in  U.S.  ciga 
reiti'  cxtMirts  during  the  1970's. 

From  4S  billion  units  a  year  with  an 
annual  valm  of  .'ii.st  over  325  million  dollars 
during  the  19"-'   1976  period. 

To  a/1  cstmiatcd  9o  million  units  valued  at 
one  billion  dolhirs  in  1980. 

Double  the  \oliimi-  and  triple  the  value 

•  •  *  in  less  tlian  10  years. 

I-'urther  grounds  for  optimi.sm  comes  from 
the  news  ttiat  Japan  ha.s  agreed  to  reduce 
import  duties  on  rigarettes.  i  i«:irs  and  pipe 
tobacco  Thi.s  and  llif  othi-r  tradr  conci's 
sions  to  the  US  toliacco  indiislr\  could  in 
I  ri-a-sr  sales  there  from  3.S  iiiillion  dollars 
An  anticipated  ten  fold  increa.s»  in  one 
market 

Kverybody  knows  thai  tobacco  creates 
controversy,  less  well  known  or  maybe 
known  but  ignored  is  the  (act  that  tobacco 
al.so  creates  value  which  Is  measured  In 
mega.statistics. 

Only  recently  thank-s  to  the  Wharton 
Study  can  we  .see  the  extent  and  inagni 
tude  of  tobacco  s  contribution.  I  would  hope 
that  the  tremendous  contribution  that  to- 
bac(  ()  makes  to  the  national  economy  will 
cau.s«-  .some  of  our  leaders  on  the  Federal. 
State  and  liK-al  level,  to  think  at>out  lobac 
CO  in  a  new  way 

l<-t  me  list  a  few  of  the  fact.s  and  figures 
about  loi)acci>  they  might  reflect  on 

In  1979  America  s  tiolden  Leaf  created  in 
ail  SO  Slates  a  grand  total  of 

1!  million  |ot>.s  of  all  kinds. 

.U)  billion  dollars  in  *ages  and  earnings. 

15  5  billion  dollars  in  capital  investment, 

'2'2  billion  ilolla'-s  in  taxes 

A  .SB  billion  dollar  coninbiition  to  the 
Gross  National  Product 
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1  would  hope  that  sonu  u!  our  leaders 
would  reflect  on  the  positive  significance 
and  economic  importance  of  tobacco  to  the 
millions  of  their  fellow  Americans  who  grow 
II.  manufacture  it.  and  sell  it 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  also  reflect 
on  the  millions  up>on  millions  of  their  fellow 
Americans  who  make  it  all  po.ssible  by  exer 
rising  ttieir  freedom  to  buy  and  smoke  to- 
bacco. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  open  their 
minds  to  the  simple  fact  that  every  pack  of 
cigarettes  sold  in  our  free  American  market 
.society  contributes  roughly  one  dollar  and 
88  cents  to  the  national  economy -of  which 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  tax  collectors 
skim  off  7'2  cents 

Many  lactors  influence  the  future  growth 
of  the  tobacco  market.  Among  thern  are  eco- 
nomic variables  such  as  prices,  taxes,  dispos 
able  income,  population  growth,  inflation. 
GNP.  and  so  on.  I  am  no  economic  expert 
and  will  leave  their  dLscussion  to  others. 
There  is  one  factor  however,  which  I  do 
know  .something  about  It  may  be  a  major 
influence  on  the  shape  of  the  future  i 
refer,  of  course,  to  anti  smoking  pressure 

Conventional  wi.sdom  has  it  that  escalat- 
ing anti  smoking  activities  are  t>eginning  to 
be  reflected  in  a  leveling  of  per  capita  con 
sumption  That  may  be.  but  that  figure  may 
not  be  the  significant  measure  Notwlth 
st&nding  the  anti  .smoking  barrage,  the 
number  of  smokers  is  on  the  uptrend.  The 
nearly  49  million  smokers  in  1972  increased 
lo  over  55  million  in  1978  a  gain  of  more 
than  12  percent. 

But  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  .security  You  will  have  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  sland  up  and  speak  out  in  defense  of 
tobacco  There  is  no  profit  in  standing  by 
and  suffering  in  silence 

Tobacco  will  continue  to  be  attacked  at 
the  Federal.  Slate  and  local  levels  as  places 
of  recreation,  transportation,  and  employ 
ment  become  zones  of  repression  In  Con 
gress.  we  can  expect  new  and  ingenious  leg- 
islation to  hara&s  this  industry  and  Its  con- 
sumers Attempts  to  drag  smoking  into  con- 
troversies such  as  air  pollution,  occupational 
disease,  fire  -safety,  life  insurance,  workers' 
compensation  and  oral  contraceptives  At 
tempts  to  involve  tobacco  in  the  much  wider 
controversy  over  environment  versus  life- 
style" as  the  cause  of  ill  health. 

The  new  attacks,  however,  have  an  odor 
of  desperation  atxiut  them.  They  grow  out 
of  the  frustration  that  stems  from  20  years 
of  failure  to  resolve  the  many  unanswered 
questions  in  the  case  against  tobacco  and  20 
years  of  failure  to  propagandize  people  into 
quitting. 

After  all  the  anti-smokers'  labors,  the 
question  of  smoking  and  health  is  still  a 
question.  The  indictment  of  tobacco  is  still 
based  largely  on  stalLslical  data  and  the 
drawing  of  conclusions  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  all  the  evidence. 

Regardless  of  tobacco's  contributions  to 
the  economv.  the  controversy  about  smok 
int:  ;in(l  health  must  be  resolved  by  .scientif 
ic  research  Meantime,  the  Tobaico  Insti 
tute  t)elieves  that  full,  free  and  informed 
dLscussion  of  tobacco  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  that  belief  with 
us. 

The  simplistic  case  against  tobacco  as  the 
single  most  important  cau.se  of  illness- 
which.  of  course,  was  never  established— has 
suffered  a  loss  of  credibility  Each  days 
newspapers  and  each  night's  network  news 
brings  out  new  scientific  findings  pointing 
toward  new  suspects 

As  a  result  it  may  be  be<-oming  apparent 
that  our  opponents  can't  compronii.si-  with 
objective  reality,  can't  ignore  the  gaps  in 
knowledge,  and  can  t  as-sert   that   they  pos 
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sess  the  truth  when.  In  fact,  they  only  have 
a  loose  grip  on  a  hypothesis 

I  would  hope  that  we  can— all  of  us— 
trarvsporl  this  attitude  into  the  80s  If  we 
do.  I  am  confident  that  when  we  reconvene 
here  in  1990,  my  text  will  be  all  hosannas 
and  hallelujahs 

Ijct  us  never  forget  that  we  tobacco  people 
are  a  proud  people  with  rnuch  to  l)e  proud 
about  We  share  certain  things  of  value  in 
common,  including  a  belief  in  hard  work,  a 
rommitmenl  tu  family  comitiunit>  and  the 
American  way  of  life  Most  iiiiportantl>  we 
share  the  conviction  that  the  Golden  Leaf  is 
as  crucial  to  our  national  economic  well 
tieing  today  as  it  was  for  our  forefathers  in 
the  early  1600  s 

As  we  advance  further  into  the  80s.  let  us 
resolve  here  and  now.  to  take  pride  in  our 
past  and  be  confident  of  our  future.* 


TKIHriP     in   H.-\V    HOHFRTS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

..If    KLiiKIIi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediirsdnv.  Drrrrnhcr  3.  19H0 

•  Mr  CHAI'PEU..  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  privilege  and  a  distinct 
honor  to  add  a  few  words  of  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  coileaKue  Ray  Rob- 
erts. The  Red  River  Valley  which  en 
compasses  the  P'ourth  Conpre.ssional 
District  (if  Te.xas  ha.s  produced  some 
of  the  .Nations  leading:  Democratic 
statesmen  From  the  Oklahoma  side  of 
the  ruer  came  ft)rmer  House  Speaker 
Carl  .Mbert  anti  from  the  Texas  side 
came  Sam  Rayburn  who  was  Speaker 
for  longer  than  anyone  else  in  Ameri- 
can history.  My  colleague.  Ray  Rob 
erts.  embodies  the  heritage  of  the 
valley  to  produce  .America's  greatest 
public  ser\aiUs 

With  Rays  retirement,  after  18 
years  of  .service  in  the  House,  the 
American  people  an^  losinj;  a  giant 
who  ha.s  worked  tirele.ssiy  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  With  18  years 
and  3  terms  as  chairman.  Rays  exper- 
tise and  leadership  at  the  helm  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  will  be 
sorely  mi.ssed  During  his  years  of 
service,  he  has  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  effective  legislation  to  im- 
prove veterans  hospitals  and  pro- 
grams. A  veteran  himself.  Ray  left  the 
staff  of  Sam  Rayburn  (hiring  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  and  reported 
immediately  for  diilv  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  He  returned  to  Rayburn's  staff 
after  the  war  with  seven  combat  stars. 
Without  question  Ray's  foresight  and 
vision  and  commitment  to  our  Armed 
Forces  will  be  difficult  to  replace,  of 
not  impo.ssible 

Ray  Roberts  record  speaks  for 
itself.  As  chairman  of  (he  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  and  conser 
vation  of  the  Nation  s  water  resources 
He  is  the  author  of  tlie  Clean  Water 
Act  of  1977.  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  this  century. 

It  h;us  been  an  honor  and  a  joy  to 
count  Ray  Robfrts  as  a  friend.  I  wish 
Ray  a  very  long  and  happy  retirement. 
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He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  con- 
stituents, his  fellow  Members  and  the 
Nation;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  Ray 
win  continue  to  enjoy  health  and  good 
fortune,  as  well  as  finding  the  time  to 
share  his  great  leadership  ability  on 
important  issues  facing  the  Nation  in 
the  years  ahead. • 
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of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
should  be  proud  of— and  which  all  of 
us  as  Kentuckians  can  be  proud  of.« 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KE3TTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
Tim  Lee  Carter  starts  off  a  floor 
statement,  he  almost  always  starts  off 
by  addressing  the  Members  of  the 
Chamber  as  dear  friends"  and  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  most,  if  not  all. 
of  us  really  are  his  friends.  And  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  most  of  us.  on 
tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  learned  to 
depend  on  his  advice,  whether  it  be 
advice  on  how  to  take  care  of  a  nag- 
ging head  cold  or  advice  on  a  major 
piece  of  legislation.  We  are  going  to 
miss  our  friend  and  his  sage  advice. 

When  you  have  a  man  with  such  a 
range  of  interests  and  experience— a 
man  who  has  coached  basketball,  who 
has  instructed  soldiers  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  an  Ml  carbine,  who  won  a 
Bronze  Star  and  a  Combat  Medical 
Badge  in  war.  and  who  ferried  across 
flood  swollen  rivers  to  deliver  babies  in 
peace.  A  man  who  watches  birds  in  his 
spare  time  and  raises  black  angus 
cattle  on  the  Cumberland,  you  have  a 
man  who  will  definitely  be  missed  be- 
cause there  simply  aren't  many  people 
around  with  that  wealth  of  experi- 
ence 

And  hLs  legislative  experience  and 
knowledge  will  t>e  missed  too.  In  his  16 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  has  not  enacted  a  single 
piece  of  health  legislation  which  did 
not  bear  the  imprint  of  his  compassion 
and  commonsense. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the 
minority  parly  here.  Tim  Lee  never 
saw  his  role  as  a  spoiler  or  an  obstruc- 
tionist and  to  his  credit,  he  has  been  a 
prime  mover  and  an  initiator  of  legis- 
lation. I  know  he  is  particularly 
proud-as  he  should  be— of  his  contri- 
butions to  preventive  health  and 
health  planning  laws  and  especially  to 
the  Child  Health  Assurance  Act  in 
which  he  played  .such  a  pivotal  role. 

So  Congress  will  miss  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  and  I  will  definitely  be  sorry 
lo  see  him  go. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  happy  that 
he  is  going  out  in  style— going  out  the 
way  he  came  in— a  winner.  He  is  leav- 
ing the  puzzle  palace  on  the  Potomac 
with  his  integrity  in  tact,  his  grip  still 
firm,  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  contributed  to  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

He  has  turned  in  a  record  that  he 
should  be  proud  of— the  constituents 


ROBERT  GIAIMO 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Bob 
GiAiMO.  who  has  served  in-  this  House 
with  honor  and  distinction  since  1959. 

As  Bob  leaves  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term,  he  takes  with  him  memories 
of  many  hard  fought  battles  from  his 
work  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  more  recently  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  stand  with  Bob  as  he  opposed 
continued  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  Budget  Committee  chairman, 
Bob  Giaimo  took  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  in  this  House  and  did  an  out- 
standing job.  He  strengthened  the 
budget  process  and  helped  Congress 
prepare  to  meet  the  social  challenges 
of  the  I980's  while  maintaining  a  com- 
mitment to  hold  down  inflation. 

I  have  l>een  proud  to  serve  with  Bob 
GiAiMO  and  I  know  that  the  House 
will  greatly  miss  this  most  thoughtful 
and  dedicated  Member. 

I  wish  him  good  health  and  good 
luck  in  the  future.* 


THE  PRESS:  NOT  IMMUNE  FROM 
CRITICISM-PART  1 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  newspapers  are  useful  in  overthrowing 
tyrants,  it  is  only  to  establish  a  tyrarmy  of 
their  own.  The  press  tyrannizes  over  public 
men.  letters,  the  arts,  the  state  and  even 
over  private  life.  Under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting public  morals,  it  is  corrupting  them 
\o  the  core  and  under  the  semblance  of 
maintaining  liberty,  it  is  gradually  establish- 
ing despotism  as  ruthless,  as  grasping  and 
one  that  is  quite  as  vulgar  as  that  of  and 

•  *  •  state  known.  With  loud  professions  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  there  is  no  tolerance; 
with  a  parade  of  patriotism,  no  sacrifice  of 
interests;  and  with  fulsome  panegyrics  on 
propriety,  too  frequently,  no  decency. 

These  comments  by  the  famous 
author  are  not  a  general  indictment 
on  my  part  of  the  press  across  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  most  local  weekly  newspa- 
pers, the  medium-sized  daily  newspa- 
pers, the  smaller  radio  and  television 
stations— particularly  those  inside  my 
district— generally  do  a  rather  good 
job  in  news  coverage  and  they  attempt 
to  be  fair  and  honest  in  their  report- 
ing and  on  their  editorial  pages.  This 
is  true,  too,  of  some  larger  daily  news- 
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papers,  such  as  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press,  just  north  of  mv  dis- 
trict. 

My  following  comments  are  aimed 
primarily  at  the  three  national  televi- 
sion networks,  some  national  colum- 
nists, the  major  wire  senices  and  such 
newspaE>ers  as  the  Washington  Post, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  others.  In  other 
words,  the  so-called  establishment 
press. 

Generalizations  are  perhaps  risky— 
but  that  has  never  stopped  the  nation- 
al press.  With  that  in  mind,  it  seems  to 
be  a  valid  view  that  virtually  all  of  the 
establishment  news-media  types  seem 
to  be  clones  of  each  other. 

Almost  without  exception.  the 
clones  have  a  liberal  philosophical  out 
look  regarding  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Govenment.  Usually,  they  favor  more 
and  more  spending  for  various  social 
programs  and  uniformly  condemn 
what  they  call  the  military-industrial 
complex  or  the  Pentagon  for  all  of  so- 
ciety's ills. 

Those  who  believe  in  a  classical  in- 
terpretation of  our  Constitution  are 
almost  invariably  referred  to  by  this 
segment  of  the  press  as  extremists,  ul- 
traconservatives.  rightwingers.  reac- 
tionaries, radicals,  or  mossbacks— usu- 
ally with  not  so  subtle  hints  that  neo- 
Nazism  is  really  behind  the  motives  of 
those  who  seek  to  restore  limited  Fed- 
eral governmental  operations,  restore 
a  sound  economy,  and  attain  a  sujje- 
rior  defense  for  our  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  liberals  are  usu- 
ally referred  to  by  this  same  press  as 
moderates  or  middle-of-the-roaders. 
Raving  Socialists  are  usually  the  only 
ones  ever  referred  to  as  lit)erals  by  the 
establishment  press. 

AH  of  us  in  public  life,  at  one  time  or 
the  other,  have  been  the  victims  of  vi- 
cious, false  attacks  by  biased  reporters 
and  editors. 

Only  an  immature,  insecure  individ- 
ual would  object  to  honest,  construc- 
tive criticism  by  the  press  or  the 
public.  We  are  weU  aware  of  and 
deeply  appreciate  our  freedom  of 
sE>eech  and  the  press  as  gtiaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  lack  of  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  some  seg- 
ments of  the  national  news  media  in 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—notably the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments to  that  noble  document— and 
for  common  fairness  and  decency 

While  in  theory,  public  servants  and 
individuals  who  are  maliciously  and 
falsely  attacked  can  write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  as  a  complaint  in  the  case  of 
the  printed  media;  demand  equal  time 
to  scurrilous  assatdts  by  the  electronic 
media;  insist  on  retractions  or  file  civil 
lawsuits  charging  libel  or  slander, 
these  are  rarely  sufficient  to  correct 
the  sometimes  incredible  damage  to  a 
p>erson's  reputation  by  an  irresponsible 
segment  of  the  news  media. 

Regarding  letters  to  the  editor: 
Many  times  they  are  not  printed  at 
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all.  If  published,  they  are  often  buried 
and  seldom  noticed.  And  in  any  case, 
as  many  of  us  know  from  experience, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  truth 
or  a  correction  to  ever  catch  up  with  a 
falsehood. 

The  equal  lime  provisions  as  I  un 
derstand   them   do   not   apply   to   so- 
called  news  programs  presented  by  the 
electronic    news    media    so    that    ap 
preach  is  not  feasible 

Retractions  are  as  difficult  to  ex 
tract  from  newspapers  as  an  impacted 
tooth  from  a  wounded  lion.  While  the 
so-called  clarification  and  amplifica 
tion  or  correction  columns  published 
by  a  few  newspapers  may  appear  to 
offer  a  solution  to  this  problem,  they 
are  usually  inconspicuous  and  rarely 
touch  the  audience  that  a  large  front 
page  story  or  lead  editorial  reaches 

And  although  libel  or  slander  law 
suits  are  perhaps  theoretically  possi 
ble  for  nonpublic  individuals  — if  one 
does  not  consider  the  cost  for  initial 
Ing  such  action  thLs  avenue  is  a  virlu 
al  dead  end  insofar  a.s  public  figures 
are  concerned  because  of  various  court 
rulings. 

Of  course,  some  newsmen,  when 
faced  with  these  argumenUs  in  favor  of 
more  responsibility  on  part  of  the 
press,  will  loftily  assert,  Well,  you  can 
buy  a  printing  press,  too."  This  ig 
nores  the  reality  that  individuals,  in 
particular,  and  most  public  figures,  in 
general,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
resources  to  compete  on  a  weekly  or 
daily  basis  with  already  established 
news  media  outlets. 

It  is  easy  for  governmental  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress,  in  parlicu 
lar.  to  fold  under  the  pressure  of  re 
lentless  attacks  from  the  liberal  news 
media.  But  when  officials  with  public 
trust  toss  their  principles  behind  them 
for  a  public  relations  advantage,  they 
betray  both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  people  they  represent 

Having  b«»en  on  the  receiving  end  of 
malicious  and  false  attacks  from  cer 
tain  segments  of  the  news  media  no- 
tably the  Atlanta  Constitution  just 
.south  of  my  district  I  have  re.solved 
to  utilize  one  of  the  only  forums  avail- 
able to  display  unscrupulous  members 
of  the  press  to  public  scrutiny  them 
selves. 

FYom  this  time  forth,  when  memb«'rs 
of  the  establishment  press  contact  me 
or  my  press  secretary,  they  may  find 
all  or  part  of  their  conversations  sub 
Ject  to  being  placed  in  the  Record. 
along  with  well-defined  exposure  of 
any  false  or  misleading  articles  they 
write  in  their  respective  publications.  I 
make  thus  commitment  with  no  feeling 
of  arrogance  but  simply  as  one  who 
has  had  enough  of  abuses  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  hope  my  conservative 
colleagues  will  do  the  same  when  they 
are  faced  with  similar  situations  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

The  next  part  of  this  report  will  be 
the  first  example  of  what  I  Intend  to 
do   when   faced   with   ignorant,   arro 
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gant,  dishonest,  or  biased  reporters  or 
editors.* 


December  4, 


1980 


REPORT  OF  THE  US  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC  DIPLO 
MACY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  U.LINOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr  SIMON  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  I  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy,  a 
group  that  is  specifically  devised  to 
lake  a  look  at  the  USICA. 

That  brief  report  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. 

The  Commission  is  chaired  by  the 
respected  president  of  Middlebury  Col 
lege  in  Vermont,  Dr  Olin  Robison. 
and  I'm  pleased  to  .say  it  has  among  its 
memb«'rs  two  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Dr.  John  Hope 
FVanklin.  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  l^ewls  Man- 
ilow.  an  attorney  and  a  leader  in  cul- 
tural affairs. 

Among  other  things  the  report 
points  out: 

The  hmlily  .successful  exchange  of  persons 
program  has  tx'cn  reduced  by  almo.st  50  per 
cent  over  the  pa.st  fifte<'n  years. 

The  Voice  of  America  Ls  ju.st  now  t)egin 
ning  to  broadra.st  to  AfgtianLstan  in  Darl;  it 
do<\s  not  broadcast  to  Spain  m  Spanish,  to 
Japan  in  Japanese. 

They    suggest     that     the    Voice    of 
America,    which    at    the    pre.sent    time 
has  very  weak  signals  beaming  to  cen 
tral     Asia,     central     China.     Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Near  East,  should  be 
strengthened:   that    the   Pulbhght    re 
.search    .scholars    to    developing    coun 
tries,    which    are    now    very    minimal, 
should  be  increased 

The  report  talks  to  the  needs  of 
American  security  in  an  enlightened 
fashion,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
ask  their  staff  members  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  read  it.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  GIAIMO 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

Ol-  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
rise  on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Bob 
GiAiMO,  who  retires  thLs  year,  as  I  will, 
after  22  years  in  the  House  We  were 
Ijoth  members  of  the  freshman  class 
together  back  in  January  1959,  and  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  his  friendship 
over  these  many  years. 

His  record  in  Congress  has  been  out 
standing,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
our  national  budget.  His  chairmanship 
of  the  Hous<^  Budget  Committee  has 
tieen  an  assignment  which  very  few 
people  could  have  handled  as  capably 


as  he  has.  It  is  not  an  enviable  job  for 
sure,  yet  Bob  Giaimo  has  tackled  it. 
and  has  upheld  the  standards  set  by 
law  in  keeping  congressional  spending 
within  established  limits.  He  has 
ridden  herd  on  congre.ssional  commit- 
tees, been  a  watchdog  in  alerting  all  of 
us  to  the  dangers  of  exceeding  these 
limitations,  and  has  been  a  voice  of 
reason  in  setting  congressional  fiscal 
policy,  since  the  1974  Budget  Act  es- 
tablished those  limitations. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  been  a  hardworking, 
and  dedicated  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  in  Connecticut, 
and  is  the  kind  of  guy  you  want  on 
your  team.  He  is  a  delightful  person 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
ability  not  to  take  himself  too  .serious 
ly,  a  quality  that  is  essential  in  our 
business.  My  best  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family.  Bob.  and  I  wish  you  lots 
of  success  in  your  private  career 
ahead.* 


December  4,  1980 


H.R.  8205-THE  PUBLIC  RIGHT 
TO  COMMENT  ACT 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mrs  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  introduced  H  R.  8205  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1980  It  is  a  very  brief  bill- 
two  pages  in  length  but  it  is  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  have  an  enormous 
impact  in  restoring  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  dramatic  increase  in 
Federal  regulations  of  our  everyday 
lives  over  the  last  decade  has  created 
tremendous  fru.st ration  on  the  part  of 
individual  citizens,  .small  busines.smen. 
labor  leaders,  and  many  others  who 
are  desperately  attempting  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  behemoth  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  tangled  web  of  reg- 
ulations which  it  spins. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  feeling  of 
frvistration  emanates  from  the  percep- 
tion that  the  views  of  individual  citi- 
zens are  insignificant  to  the  bureau 
cratic  decisionmaking  process  Many 
feel  that  they  are  on  the  outside  look 
ing  in  at  major  decisions  being  made, 
about  which  they  are  not  consulted 
and  about  which  their  views  are  not 
considered  important. 

It  is  out  of  my  concern  to  simplify 
governmental  processes  and  to  expand 
the  role  of  public  participation  in 
agency  decisional  processes  that  I 
have  introduced  H  R.  8205  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain in  .some  detail  the  objections  of 
the  bill  and  the  legal  background  upon 
which  the  bill  is  predicated  so  that  my 
colleagues,  here,  and  others,  will  have 
the  necessary  information  to  give  full 
attention  to  the  important  issues  ad- 
dressed by  the  bill. 

Very  simply  slated,  the  bill  makes 
two  rather  brief,  but  significant, 
changes  in  the  Administrative  Proce 
dure    Act    (APA).    the    provisions    of 
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which    are    found    at    title    5,    United 
States  Code,  section  551  et  seq. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  which  was 
originally  enacted  in  1946  and  has  con- 
tinued without  major  modifications 
since  then,  governs  virtually  all  of  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies,  the 
Cabinet  departments,  and  the  princi- 
pal executives  agencies  in  their  day-to- 
day conduct  of  Federal  business. 

In  its  broad  outline  of  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  most  major 
decisionmaking  activities  of  Federal 
agencies,  the  APA  establishes  the 
basic  method  of  operation  for  such 
agencies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  most  of  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments, and  a  list  of  other  execu- 
tive agencies  loo  long  to  name. 

The  APA  sets  forth  the  procedures 
for  the  promulgation  of  rules  by  these 
agencies,  it  establishes  the  procedural 
requirements  for  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  agency  regulations,  it  governs  most 
aspects  of  the  procedures  applicable  to 
Federal  licensing,  and  it  sets  forth  the 
rules  governing  the  judicial  review  of 
agency  actioris  in  Federal  court. 

A  principal  component  of  the  APA. 
and  incidentally  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  public  frustration  with  Govern- 
ment, is  the  process  of  rulemaking.  It 
IS  toward  this  aspect  of  agency  oper- 
ation that  H.R.  8205  directs  itself. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Federal  agen- 
cies have  broad  statutory  powers  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations. 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.  Many  have  questioned  the  propri- 
ety of  tht  breadth  of  discretion  ac 
corded  to  many  agencies  under  enact- 
ments of  the  Congress.  And  in  many 
respects.  I  concur.  But  as  we  have 
.seen,  the  difficult  task  of  addressing 
Kenuine  reform  of  agency  authority  is 
a  matter  which  may  only  be  conducted 
on  an  agency-by-agency  basis.  Howev- 
er, the  APA  is  applicable  to  virtually 
all  of  the  major  Federal  agencies,  for 
it  is  the  APA  which  imposes  the  proce- 
dural requirements  governing  rule- 
making. 

I  believe  that  modest  changes  In  the 
APA  rulemaking  requirements  can  do 
much  to  accomplish  quickly  a  general 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  agency 
decisionmaking  that  will  improve 
public  involvement  in  Government. 

Generally,  under  the  APA  there  are 
two  avenues  down  which  Federal  agen- 
cies proceed  in  rulemaking.  The  first  is 
the  so-called  informal  rulemaking 
process.  Informal  rulemaking  require- 
ments under  the  APA  impose  upon  the 
agency  the  obligation  to  give  notice  to 
the  public  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
any  proposed  rule  and  to  permit, 
under  title  5.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 553(c).  Tnterested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  rule- 
making through  the  submission  of 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  with 
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or  without   the  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation." 

This  informal  process  has  come  to  be 
known,  for  rather  obvious  reasons,  as 
notice  and  comment. 

When  the  notice  and  comment  proc- 
ess is  used  in  rulemaking,  interested 
persons  have  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude to  present  their  own  views  on  the 
proposal  under  consideration  by  the 
agency.  Comments  can.  and  frequently 
do,  take  the  form  of  criticisms  of  the 
agency  proposals  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Comments  can  take  the 
form  of  factual  presentations  or  dis- 
cussions of  the  impact  of  a  proposed 
rule  on  a  particular  enterprise.  Com- 
ments also  frequently  include  very 
technical  statements  relating  to  the 
proposal  prepared  by  recognized  ex- 
perts in  private  enterprise.  Legal  argu- 
ments and  views  may  be  advanced  in 
comments.  In  practice,  there  are  few 
constraints  on  the  kind  of  information 
which  may  be  communicated  to  any 
agency  through  the  comment  process. 
But.  even  though  the  vast  bulk  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  promulgated 
through  this  informal  process,  few- 
citizens  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments. 

The  second  avenue  for  agency  rule- 
making the  more  formal  rulemaking 
process  established  under  title  5  United 
States  Code  section  556.  These  formal 
hearing  requirements  only  apply 
where  statutes  expressly  require  that 
rules  be  promulgated  "on  the  record 
after  opportimity  for  hearing." 
Formal  rulemaking  is  an  adversary 
process  involving  a  hearing  which  is 
usually  presided  over  by  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge.  An  agency  proposes 
a  rule  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  infor- 
mal rulemaking  and  then  convenes  a 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
facts  and  making  recommendations 
for  fiscal  agency  action. 

During  this  hearing,  the  agency 
staff,  as  well  as  other  participants,  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  call  witnesses 
to  give  testimony,  to  present  evidence, 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
final  agency  action.  The  proceeding  is 
generally  conducted  in  a  fashion  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  that  of  a  local 
trial  court.  The  sp>ecific  requirements 
of  a  formal  rulemaking  proceeding  are 
set  forth  in  title  5  United  States  Code 
section  556,  which  presently  provides 
as  follows: 
§  556.  Hearings:  presiding  employees;  power 

duties;  burden  of  proof:  evidence;  record 

of  decision 

(a)  This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
visions  thereof,  to  hearings  required  by  sec- 
lion  553  or  554  of  this  title  to  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  There  shall  preside  at  the  taking  of 
evidence— 

( 1 )  the  agency; 

1 2)  one  or  more  members  of  the  l)ody 
which  comprises  the  agency;  or 

(3)  one  or  more  hearing  examiners  ap- 
pointed under  section  3105  of  this  title. 
This  subchapter  does  not  supersede  the  con- 
duct of  specified  classes  of  proceedings,  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  or  before  boards  or 
other  employees  specially  provided  for  by  or 
designated  under  statute.  The  functions  of 
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presiding  employees  and  of  employees  par- 
ticipating in  decisions  in  accordance  with 
section  557  of  this  title  shall  be  conducted 
in  an  Impartial  manner.  A  presiding  or  par- 
ticipating employee  may  at  any  time  dis- 
qualify himself.  On  the  filing  in  good  faith 
of  a  timely  and  sufficient  affidavit  of  per- 
sonal bias  or  other  disqualification  of  a  pre- 
siding or  participating  employee,  the  agency 
shall  determine  the  matter  as  a  part  of  the 
record  and  decision  in  the  case. 

(c)  Subject  to  published  rules  of  the 
agency  and  within  its  powers,  employees 
presiding  at  hearings  may— 

( 1 )  administer  oaths  and  affirmations; 

(2)  issue  subpenas  authorized  by  law. 

( 3 )  rule  on  offers  of  proof  and  receive  rele- 
vant evidence: 

(4)  take  deixtsitions  or  have  depositions 
taken  when  the  ends  of  justice  would  l>e 
served; 

<5)  regulate  the  course  of  the  hearing. 

(6)  hold  conferences  for  the  settlement  or 
simplification  of  the  issues  by  consent  of 
the  parties; 

i7)  dispose  of  procedural  requests  or  simi- 
lar matters; 

(8)  make  or  recommend  decisions  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  557  of  this  title:  and 

(9)  take  other  action  authorized  by  agency 
rule  consistent  with  this  subchapter. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  stat- 
ute, the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order  has 
the  burden  of  proof.  Any  oral  or  documen- 
tary evidence  may  t>e  received,  but  the 
agency  as  a  matter  of  policy  shall  provide 
for  the  exclusion  of  Irrelevant,  immalenal. 
or  unduly  repetitious  evidence.  A  sanction 
may  not  k>e  imposed  or  rule  or  order  issued 
except  on  consideration  of  the  whole  record 
or  those  parts  thereof  cited  by  a  party  and 
supported  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
liable, probative,  and  substantial  evidence. 
The  agency  may.  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  LnteresLs  of  justice  and  the  policy 
of  the  underlying  statutes  administered  by 
the  agency,  consider  a  violation  of  section 
557(d)  of  this  title  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
decision  adverse  to  a  party  who  has  know- 
ingly committed  such  violation  or  knowing- 
ly caused  such  violation  to  occur.  A  party  is 
entitled  to  present  his  case  or  defense  by 
oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  re- 
buttal evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as  may  be  required  for  a  full 
and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts  In  rule 
making  or  determining  claims  for  money  or 
tJenefits  or  applications  for  initial  licenses 
an  agency  may,  when  a  party  will  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby,  adopt  procedures  for 
the  submission  of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence 
in  written  form. 

<e)  The  transcript  of  testimony  and  exhib- 
its together  with  all  papers  and  requests 
filed  in  the  proceeding,  constitutes  the  ex- 
clusive record  for  decision  in  accordance 
with  section  557  of  this  title  and.  on  pay- 
ment of  lawfully  prescriljed  costs,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  piarties.  When  an 
agency  decision  rests  on  official  notice  of  a 
material  fact  not  appearing  in  the  evidence 
in  the  record,  a  party  is  entitled,  on  timely 
request,  to  an  opportunity  to  show  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  formal  rulemaking  dif- 
fers substantially  from  informal  notice 
and  comment,  in  that  with  informal 
rulemaking  there  is  no  record  of  a  pro- 
ceeding established,  and  no  finding  of 
fact  made  on  the  basis  of  an  adversary 
process.  Formal  rulemaking  results  in 
an  agency  decision  which  must  be 
based  upon  the  record  evidence  of  the 
proceeding. 

Upon  judicial  review,  informal  rule- 
making   miisl    withstand     challenges 
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based    upon   arbitrary   and   capricious 
standards,  whereas  in  formal  rulemak 
ing    it    must    be    additionally    demon 
strated  that  the  decision  on  the  final 
rule  was  based   upon  substantial   evi 
dence.  See,  Universal  Camera  Corp.  v. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.   340 
U.S.  474  (1951) 

These  two  rulemakinK  alternatives 
formal  and  informal    generally  define 
the    approaches    available    to    federal 
agencies     to     implement      rulemaking 
functions     under     statutory     law       It 
should     be    otiserved.     however,     that 
agencies  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibil 
ity    in    the    conduct    prtx-eedmgs    for 
rulemaking,  .so  long  as  the  minimum 
procedural    requirements  of   the   APA 
are     met.     In     the    Supreme     Courts 
recent  decision  of   Vermont   Yankee  v 
NR.D.C.     435     US.     519    <1978),     the 
breadth  of  agency   procedural   duvre 
tion  was  broadly  outlined 

The  tendency,  however,  has  t>een  for 
agencies  to  adopt  complicated  rules  of 
procedure,  particularly  fur  formal 
rulemaking,  well  beyond  that  required 
by  law  Indeed,  the.se  pr<xedures  often 
discourage  public  participation  With 
this  brief  ba<-kgr()und  on  AHA  rule 
making,  it  is  appropriate  to  turn  now 
to  H.R.  8205,  which  propo.ses  two 
modest  changes  in  APA  rulemaking 
prwedures  Specifically.  H  R  8205 
provides  as  follows 

Be  it  mactril  bv  the  Senate  and  Howie  of 
Representatii'e.i  of  the  t'nited  States  of 
America  m  Congrps.\  assembled,  rtwil  thus 
Act  may  be  ntrd  as  itif  l^iblic  KiKtU  to 
Comment  Act 

SEt  2  (ai  S<'<-tioti  .S5;{((i  of  tjlle  5,  tlnit<*d 
Stale's  t'ode  i.s  anK'iidfd  b\  striking  out  the 
first  .sentience  and  iiisj-rtinn  in  lieu  lher«if 
tin-  following  Any  p«Tson  shall  have  the 
riKlU  U)  partiiipate  in  the  rule  makiriK 
IhroiiKti  the  siibmuvsKin  of  *rilten  data, 
views,  or  arKumenUs.  williin  not  le.ss  than  30 
days  after  the  publication  m  the  Federal 
lieKister  required  by  this  s«K-tion  The 
a««ency  may  Kive  any  iwrson  the  opportuni 
ly  to  make  an  oral  preM-ritation  if  the 
.\Kenry  deternunes  that  such  presentation 
may  assist  Itie  agency  in  Itie  rule  making 

lb)  S«Tlion  SS6  of  such  title  us  amended  b> 
redesiKnat  inK  subs«'ction  lei  as  ';ub.s«-etion 
(f)  and  by  ms«>rt.inK  immedial«'ly  tx-fore 
such  subs«Ttion  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion. 

"(ei  Any  p«'rson.  not  a  party  to  a  rule 
makintl.  shall  have  the  riKhl  to  participate 
In  a  rule  makiiiK  subject  lo  this  .m-cIioii 
through  the  submussion  of  written  data, 
views,  or  arguments,  within  not  less  tlian  ;il) 
days  after  the  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  required  under  station  553ib)  of 
thus  title  Persons  making  sucti  a  submission 
shall  not  become  parties  to  the  rule  making 
The  presiding  employee  shall  consider  any 
relevant  matter  pres«"nted  In  submission  and 
may  invite  any  party  to  prewnt  evidence 
With  rpsp»'ct  to  such  matter  Subml.ssions 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  t)«-  main 
tained  in  a  .separate  portion  of  ttie  public 
record  of  the  rule  making,  but  shall  not  con 
stltute  any  portion  of  the  exclusive  record 
for  the  decision 

H.R.  8205  would  guarantee  as  a 
matter  of  legal  right  that  any  person 
could  participate  in  rulemaking 
either  formal  ur  informal  through 
the  submission  of  comments.  Second. 
H.R.  8205  would  assure  that  a  mean 
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ingfui  period  was  accorded  to  partici- 
pant's to  make  such  comments— not 
less  than  30  days  — in  both  formal  and 
informal  rulemaking. 

In  effect,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  greatly  expand  the  opportunity 
for  individuals,  small  businessmen, 
and  others  to  meaningfully  participate 
on  an  informal  basis  m  all  rulemaking 
subject  to  the  APA 

Let  me,  if  I  may.  explain  the  effect 
of  H.R.  8205  in  greater  detail  Under 
section  2<a)  of  the  bill,  the  present 
language  of  5  United  States  Code  sec 
tion  553  would  be  amended  so  that  in 
informal  rulemaking  any  person  would 
have  the  right  to  submit  comments  At 
present  Federal  agencies  retain  the 
discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  adequate  legal  intert\st  on 
the  part  of  a  potential  commentor 
prior  to  considering  the  comments  As 
a  matter  of  practice,  most  agencies 
simply  receive  ail  commenLs.  Thus,  the 
bill  codifies  present  practice  by  pro 
ceeding  from  the  assumption  that 
anyone  who  is  interested  enough  to 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort 
should  be  eligible  to  submit  comment,s 
The  right  to  make  nimmenls  in  infor 
mal  rulemaking  vvoiiid  b»'  assured.  But 
more  importantly,  the  bill  would 
assure  the  (jpport unity  to  make  timely 
and  meaningful  comments 

AI  present,  the  APA  provides  no 
statutory  assurance  as  to  the  length  of 
the  comment  period.  Agencies  have 
wide  latitude  to  use  their  owr'  discre 
tion  to  determine  how  long  they  will 
receive  comments  Frequently,  the 
public  notice  and  practical  communi 
cation  of  proposed  rules  occurs  so  near 
short  agency  deadlines  for  comment,s. 
that  many  who  might  make  their 
views  known  are  di.scouraged  from 
commenting  because  of  the  deadline 
H.R.  8205  would  impose  a  statutory 
period  of  not  less  than  30  days  for  the 
receipt  of  public  comments. 

The  only  exception  whicti  would  be 
permitted  to  ttiis  30-day  comment 
period  would  be  the  present  exc»"ption 
which  permits  an  agency  to  proceed 
before  the  completion  of  comments 
for  good  cause  found  under  5  United 
States  Code  .section  553(bi.  thai  notice 
and  comment  are  impractical,  unnec 
essary.  or  contrary  to  the  public  inter 
est    ■ 

But  in  li^;ht  of  the  new  statutory  30 
day  requirement  for  public  comment, 
It  IS  expected  that  the  agencies  and 
the  court-s.  m  ultimately  enforcing  the 
requirement,  would  only  permit  the 
suspension  of  the  comment  period  for 
those  few  immediate  agency  actions 
necessary  for  emergencies,  for  the 
preservation  of  life  or  property,  or  for 
the  most  extraordinary  needs  of  the 
Government 

By  imposing  a  30-day  requirement, 
the  Congress  would  make  clear  that 
agency  rulemaking  should  only  occur 
after  receipt  of  comments,  and  the 
present  judicial  deference  to  agency 
determinations  of  need  or  expediency 
as  a  justification  for  the  suspension  of 
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the  public  comment  period  should  not 

continue 

In  addition  to  these  basic,  but  impor 
tant.  changes  in  the  informal  rulemak- 
ing process  under  the  APA,  H.R.  8205 
would  make  significant  changes  in 
formal  rulemaking  in  order  to  permit 
comments. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
simplified  method  whereby  any  person 
could  submit  comments  in  the  formal 
rulemaking  proceedings  without  be 
coming  subject  to  all  of  the  complex 
ities  presently  involved  in  the  partici 
pation  in  formal  rulemaking  Simply 
stated,  the  bill  would  permit  public 
comment  in  formal  rulemaking  in  es 
sentially  the  same  fashion  as  it  would 
be  permitted  in  informal  rulemaking 
Anyone  could  submit  information, 
views,  data,  legal,  or  technical  argu 
mentJi  with  regard  to  a  formal  rule 
Those  comments  would  be  compiled 
by  the  agency  in  a  separate  and  public 
portion  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  would  be  available  for  all  to 
scrutinize  These  comments  could  then 
ser\e  as  a  basis  of  information  for  all 
of  those  who  are  actual  parties  to  the 
proceedliig. 

The  submission  of  commenLs  uould 
be  H  matter  or  right,  as  in  informal 
rulemaking  But.  the  siibmi-ssion  of 
comments  would  not  require  party 
status  or  permission  from  the  agency. 
The  term  party"  is  a  term  of  statu 
tory  art  under  the  APA.  It  is  defined 
under  5  United  States  Code  section 
551(3)  as  including  a  person  or 
agency  named  or  admitted  as  a  party, 
or  properly  seeking  and  entitled  as  of 
right  to  be  admitted  as  a  party,  in  an 
agency  proceeding,  and  a  per.son  or 
agency  admitted  by  an  agency  as  a 
party  for  limited  purpo.ses,"  a  very 
technical  concept 

The  term  party"  is  the  ke>  term  de- 
.scnbing  tho.se  who  are  permitted  to 
fullv  participate  m  formal  rulemaking 
proceedings  under  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  .section  556  In  order  to 
participate,  one  must  become  a  party. 
In  order  to  b<'com«'  a  party  an  inriivid 
ual  or  a  business  must  typically  have  a 
legal  interest  m  the  outcome  of  the 
rulemaking  proceeding.  Such  a  person 
must  presently  -seek  separate  permis- 
sion from  the  agency  to  participate  as 
a  party,  and  if  such  permission  is 
granted  the  person  becomes  a  party 
subject  to  both  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

A  party  must  typically  comply  with 
a  long  list  of  procedural  requirements 
imposed  by  agency  regulations  Thesi 
pleading  and  practice  requirements 
usually  impose  upon  a  party  the  obli 
gallon  to  .serve  copies  of  filed  dtx-u 
mentJi  upon  all  other  parties.  In  addi 
tion.  documents  must  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  specified  format. 
And.  once  admitted  to  a  proceeding,  a 
party  may  be  required  to  respond  to 
certain  filings  of  other  parties  or  waive 
rights  to  object  lo  certain  matters.  A 
party  may  be  subject  to  subpena  to 
testify  or  to  produce  documents  for 
the    proceeding,    and    may    encounter 
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great  expense  in  order  to  address-both 
legal  and  technical  Lssues. 

While  limited  party  status  may  be 
granted,  most  of  these  obligations  on  a 
party  arise  even  if  the  party  merely 
wishes  to  state  a  simple  view  on  the 
issues  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding. 

Because  procedural  rules  vary  from 
agency  to  agency  to  such  an  extent, 
legal  representation  becomes  a  necessi- 
ty. Only  those  with  the  deepest  of 
pockets  can  realistically  have  an 
impact  on  the  outcome  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  enormous  economic 
commitments.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  individuals  and  small  businessmen, 
and  others  with  limited  financial  re- 
.'iources  to  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  the  decisionmaking  process. 

H  R.  8205  would  permit  persons 
wKshing  lo  state  their  views  to  make 
an  election.  A  person  could  decide 
\khether  to  become  a  full  fledged 
party  under  present  requirements,  or 
whether  lo  become  a  commentor, 
without  the  full  right,s  but  also  with- 
out the  full  burdens  of  party  partici 
pation 

Persons  electing  to  file  comments 
v^ould  not.  and  could  not.  simulta- 
neously fiave  party  status. 

The  approach  taken  by  H.R,  8205  in 
this  regard  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
simple  communicati.jn  of  information 
to  agencies  on  the  \erge  of  making 
complex  decisions  m  tlie  form  of  ruk - 
tnaking  -informaiion,  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  made  available  to  the 
agency  or  lo  the  other  parties  to  the 
rulemaking.  Many  who  do  not  now 
participate  in  rulemaking  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  stating  I  heir  views  and  provid- 
ing their  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
proposed  rules  would  be  greatly  en 
rouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  communicate  with 
Gf.verrimenl. 

Without   a  large  expenditure  of  re 
sources,    individuals    and    small    busi 
nessmen     could     make     their     views 
known  and  avoid  the  burdens  associa' 
ed  with  full  party  slatu.s  panicipatiot, 
in  rulemaking. 

This  simplified  opportunity  to  com- 
ment might  well  eliminate  many  of 
the  unnecessary  and  time  consuming 
.'-teps  in  formal  rulemaking  by  permit 
tng  a  quicker  de\elopment  of  issut  s 
and  information  needed  to  address 
those  i.ssuos. 

In  short,  the  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  alternative  to  expand  the 
degree  of  public  participation  in  rule 
making  at  virtually  no  expense  to  the 
Government   and  without   adding  fur 
ther  delay  in  the  regulatory  proce.ss. 

The  basic  adversary  nature  of 
formal  rulemaking  would  be  preserved 
under  the  bill.  The  importance  of  the 
evidentiary  requirements  to  the  ulti- 
mate decision  on  the  proposed  rule  ne- 
cessitates that  the  comments  which 
are  submitted  not  be  regarded  as 
record  evidence  but  instead  serve  the 
special  purpose  of  providing  a  base  of 
information  and  views  which  could  in 
turn  be  used  by  the  parties— both  the 
agency  and  private  parties  -to  further 
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develop  the  information  to  be  formal- 
ly presented  as  evidence  before  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge. 

Where  significant  issues  or  critical 
facts  are  developed  by  the  comments, 
those  persons  who  have  elected  to  be 
formal  parties  could  utilize  the  com- 
ments to  present  their  own  evidence  or 
testimony  in  support  of  positions  or  al- 
ternatives suggested  by  the  comments. 
The  presiding  officer,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge,  could  invite  the  parties, 
including  the  agency  representatives, 
to  present  their  views  on  significant 
comments.  And  where  comments  ^re 
merely  repetitious  or  do  not  properly 
focus  on  the  issues  raised  in  the  rule- 
making, the  parties  could  direct  their 
efforts  toward  other  more  constructive 
comments.  Agency  staff,  all  parties,  all 
commentors.  antl  the  public  would 
have  access  to  both  the  comments  sub- 
mitted as  well  as  the  formal  record  of 
the  proceeding. 

In  using  the  comments  to  prepare 
for  their  own  presentation,  parties 
could  seek  to  have  commentors  with  a 
particular  view  or  with  vital  expertise 
to  appear  voluntarily  as  a  witness  in 
the  proceeding  to  further  provide  in- 
formation pertinent  to  the  i-ssues. 

The  use  of  the  comments  in  this 
fashion  would  not  change  the  adver- 
sary nature  of  the  proceeding  nor  sup- 
plnnt  the  applicable  rules  of  evidence, 
for  the  separate  maintenance  of  the 
comments  in  the  public  file  would 
assure  that  without  further  action  the 
comments  would  not  constitute  record 
e\idence  in  the  proceeding.  Unless  the 
comments  were  used  for  the  further 
developm.ent  of  record  evidence  or 
record  testimony,  they  would  not  con 
stitute  the  evidentiary  or  exclusive 
record  upon  which  the  agency,  and  ul 
timately  the  courts,  would  adjudge  the 
legal  adequacy  of  the  rulemaking  pro 
ceeding. 

By  permitting  two  types  of  partici- 
pation in  formal  rulemaking— com- 
mentors and  parties -rulemaking 
would  be  simplified  for  many  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  Aho  do  not  now  have  the 
re.sources  needed  to  state  their  views. 

Whether  the  rulemaking  was  formal 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 556  or  informal  under  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  553,  per- 
sons interested  in  stating  their  views 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
comments  in  a  manner  identical  in 
each  type  of  proceeding. 

With  regard  to  formal  rulemaking, 
the  bill  would  assure,  as  in  informal 
rulemaking,  that  at  least  a  30-day 
period  would  be  available  for  interest- 
ed persons  to  make  comments. 

The  Congress  has  been  searching  for 
legislative  de\ices  to  provide  some 
relief  to  citizens  from  the  burdensome 
Federal  regulatory  proce.ss.  Just  thLs 
year,  we  passed  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act,  Public  Law  96-354,  which 
was  designed  to  improve  agency  deci- 
siormiaking  by  requiring  that  Federal 
agencies  give  more  advanced  notice  to 
the  public  on  rulemaking  through  the 
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publication  of  a  regulatory  agenda.  In 
addition,  the  new  law  also  imposes  for 
the  first  time  a  statutory  obligation 
for  agencies  to  conduct  an  ext^risive 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  proposed  regulations— prior  to  pro- 
posal. And,  at  the  time  of  final  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  the 
new  law,  agencies  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  operation  and  meaning  of  rules 
The  new  law  imposes  a  type  of  period- 
ic review  of  existing  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  excess 
baggage  of  unnecessary  regulations. 

I  believe  that  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  b-  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  have  the  effect  of  pro\id- 
ing  more  complete  information  to  the 
public  at  each  st#p  of  the  rulemaking 
process,  and  will  require  more  exten- 
sive and  sound  consideration  before 
agencies  act  to  propose  rules. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  offered 
with  H.R.  8205  is  entirely  compatible 
with  the  objectives  of  the  new  act  and 
would  complement  its  objective  of  im- 
proving meaningful  public  acc^.ss  to 
Government  Better  advanced  prepa 
ration  of  rule  proposals  by  Federal 
agencies  wiJ!  undoubtedly  provide 
t)etter  information  to  the  public  upon 
V  Mich  it  may  evaluate  proposed  ac- 
tions. The  public  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  offer  concrete  suggestions 
and  further  improvements,  as  well 
being  better  able  to  articulate  views  in 
support  and  in  opposition  lo  proposed 
rules. 

H.R.  8205  provides  an  uncomplicated 
and  inexpensive  method  of  encourag- 
ing greater  public  participation  in 
rulemaking. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  ex- 
amined a  variety  of  proposaLs  intended 
to  accomplish  this  worthy  objective. 
We  have  cor^sidercd  public  funding  of 
participants.  Committees  in  t>oth  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  conducted  hearings  in  1977  to 
consider  ways  of  improving  public  par 
ticipation  in  agency  prixeedings. 

In  one  of  the  major  congressional 
studies  on  public  participation,  specific 
barriers  to  more  effective  public  par- 
ticipation were  identified  and  specific 
suggestions  for  legislation  were  made. 
This  study  ob.served: 

The  effect  of  .  .  elaborate  (agency  proce- 
dural] rules  discourage  vigorous  citizei.  par- 
ticipation in  administratlvf  proceedings, 
.something  which  we  consider  lo  be  a  vaJua- 
ble  contribution  lo  agency  deliberation 

We  propose  that  Congress  amend  the  Ad- 
niinLstrative  Procedure  Act  ;o  establish  a 
general  interest  standard  for  intervention  in 
regulatory  apency  proceedings 

Legislation  should  include  a  presumption 
favoring  intervention  by  menibcrs  of  the 
public  in  agerry  rule  making  and  adjudica- 
tive proceedings,  and  an  instruction  to  liber- 
ally construe  these  standards  in  order  lo 
effect  that  legislative  purpKjse.  S«^.  Study 
on  P^ederal  ReguJation.  Proceedinics.  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  95th 
Congress,  1st  Session  (1977-.  at  p  49. 

Although  H.R.  8205  confines  itself  to 
rulemaking,  it  is  a  major  step  toward 
this  objective.  It  would  allow  all  per- 
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sons  to  have  access  to  the  rulemakinK 
process. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  8205  ls  a  way  for 
the  Congress  to  signal  to  all  Amen 
cans  that  bureaucracy  does  not  have 
to  be  conducted  behind  closed  doors 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
that  contribution  r>ossible  by  removing 
the  complicated  procedural  burdens 
now  imposed  by  agencies 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  all  of  my  col 
leagues  in  the  consideration  of  this  im 
portant    piece    of    legislation.    Thank 
you.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker, 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  96th 
Congress,  this  house  will  b«'  losing  one 
of  its  most  esteemed  colleagues.  John 
Buchanan  Almost  anyone  who  knows 
John  looks  upon  him  as  an  effective 
legislator  and  knows,  too,  that  he  is  an 
ordained  minister  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  g(K)d  friend  m  the  Ian 
guage  of  his  original  profession  with 
my  version  of  a  familiar  and  treasured 
hymn 

Hi.s  i-yr.s  Man-  s«"f  n  llie  Glory  of  lh»'  ht'iKtit-s 

of  Capitol  liill. 
Hi-  ha-s  labored  in  the  bosom  of  the  legisla 

tive  mill. 
Hls  stamp  ha.s  twcti   imprinted  on  many  a 

K(M>d  bill. 
And  now  he's  marchiriK  on  - 
Glory,  nlory.  .John  Hiirhaiian 
tilory,  Klory.  Jotiii  Hiichanaji. 
Glory.  Klory.  John  Buchanan. 
And  he  II  ko  marrtiiiiK  on!* 


HON    ROBERT  N    OIAIMO 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtZSENTATI VES 

Wednrsdav   /VccmAvr  J.  19S0 

•  Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  Bob 
GiAiMo  and  I  b«'gan  our  service  in  the 
Hou.se  together  iii  1959  During  most 
of  thcxse  22  years  we  st(X)d  together 
and  now  we  shall  leave  together 

Bob    Giaimo  s    intelligence    and    his 
dedication  have  illumined  this  institu- 
tion.   He    distinguished    him.self    as    a 
s«'lfless  and   hard  working   member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  of 
its   Defense   Subcommittee,    but    never 
did  Bob  Giaimo  do  more  effective  serv 
ice  to  our  country  than   m  this  Con 
gress    when    he    chaired    the    Budget 
Committee    of    the    Hou.se    of    Repre 
.sentatives. 

As  head  of  the  Budget  Committee 
during  these  past  2  years  of  economic 
turmoil.  Bob  Giaimo  worked  valiantly 
to  hold  expenditures  down  while  main 
tainmg  funding  for  programs  essential 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  long  treasure 
the  years  during  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  having  t)een 
associated  with  my  friend  and  distin 
guished  colleague  from  Connecticut. 
RoBEFT  Giaimo  • 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO     BUB     LANG 

HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  MATHIS  Mr  Speaker,  rarely 
have  the  annals  of  journalism  been 
graced  with  a  man  of  the  character 
and  objectivity  of  W  L  Bub'  Lang 
Bub  recently  ended  his  41  year  career 
as  editor  of  the  Omega  News  in  my 
district  in  .southwest  Georgia. 

Bub  exemplifies  qualities  for  which 
all  journalists  strive.  We  regret  that 
he  retired,  but  are  grateful  for  the 
legficy  he  leaves  behind.  Although  Bub 
won't  tx-  editing  the  Omega  Ne-vs,  he 
IS  remaining  active  in  his  hometown 

I'd  like  to  share  with  other  Members 
of    this    esteemed    body,    two    article.s 
which    appeared    in   the    final    edition 
edited  by  Bub  on  October  30.  1980; 
IjxACY  or  THE  Omega  News 
I  Hy  Hub  IjinB' 
I  (iidn  (  »ani  lo  \a.kr  il  with  me.  so  I  de 
iidt-d  to  Ket  out  tx'forr  then     With  practlral 
*<>rd.s  like  thf.s«'.  W    I.    iBub)  Iaiik  ha.s  car 
ried  on  a  4 1  year  carctT   in   I  he  .small   town 
woelily  nfwspap^T  tradition    Ijiiik  ended  hi.s 
carf«-r  at  the  OmeKa  News  Oct    30.  1980 

In  talkinK  wilh  Ijint;  II  i.->  obviouj-  tfiat  he 
is  the  emtjodlmenl  of  the  small  town  editor 
Atxiul  his  profes.sioii.  lie  says.  It  s  tjeen  a 
challenKe  Follts  try  t4i  compare  it  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal  or  even  ttie  Tiftoii  (iaz«'tte. 
but  there  ls  just  no  compari.son  The  small 
town  wc<'kly  is  m  a  cla.s.s  by  it.self  The 
editor  tia-s  to  be  everythinn.  includinK  ttie 
janitor    Follcs  ju.sl  don  t  understand  that 

When  a.sked  if  he  ha.s  any  retirel.s  the 
short,  gray  tiaired  fellow  leans  back  atjainsl 
a  pu-ce  of  the  ma<  timery  that  tia.s  been  tii.s 
llyelihood  for  41  years  I  don  I  have  any 
particular  reuret.s  I  can  see  from  a  financial 
point  where  I  would  have  been  better  off. 
but  I  like  what  Im  doiiiK 

I  always  ihoutjht  it  wa.s  marvelous  lo 
take  a  clean  sheet  of  pap<'r  with  no  des<rip 
tion  and  turn  it  into  some  someltunt!  with 
chara<-ter  somethinK  that  people  wanted  (o 
have 

The  people,  they  have  made  it  all  worth  it 
for  Bub  lAnt!  He  proudly  boasts.  "I  still 
have  .mime  of  my  charter  sut)scrlbers.  Ves 
sir.  some  people  tiave  l>'en  KeltinK  the  News 
since  1939  Only  in  a  small  town  weekly 
can  oin-  find  this  type  of  loyalty  lo  the  sub 
.scnt>ers 

Taking  hi.s  black  rimmed  Kla.s.ses  off.  [..anK 
wip«'s  his  fi)rehead  whi<h  has  lncreas«'d  over 
the  years  due  to  a  lo.s.s  of  hair  He  then 
(>eers  intently  and  sp«>aks.  a.s  if  to  him.self 
about  the  obligation  he  felt  to  the  sub.scrib 
ers  I  IhouKtil  hneflv  of  beinK  an  airline 
pilot  after  trie  war  Airlines  needed  p«'ople 
and  I  had  the  iraininij  however  I  had  an 
obiiKalion  to  the  pi'ople  who  KOt  the  News 
My  word  wa.s  on  the  line  and  there  wa.s  no 
iKniorable  way  out  I  haven't  ever  Ihouuhl 
of  quittiiiK  since  then   " 

lAnK  compares  workinK  on  tiie  pa(>er  with 
riiarnaKe  He  .says,  Its  .sort  of  like  mar 
riaKe    You  either  love  your  mate  or  get  a  di 


vorce    'You  have  to  love  It  (newspaper  busi 
nessi  or  it  will  kill  you   ' 

However.  Lang  maintains  that  It  is  a  noble 
profession  He  calls  it  a  challenge  for  a 
young  person  that  can  be  very  fulfilling 

Obviously.  Ij&nti  has  handled  the  chal 
lenge  well  over  the  past  41  years 

Brict  History  or  the  Omega  News 

The  Omega  News  was  conceived  in  the  de 
pression  year  of  1939  and  Volume  1  No  1 
was  run  off  on  a  hand-fed  job  press  on  Feb 
9  of  that  year  The  sheet  size  was  11x17  in 
and  when  folded  a  page  wa.s  3  col  x  9 
inches  The  News  was  mailed  free  to  Omega 
city  and  rural  tx)x  holders 

In  1940  tiie  News  purcliased  a  rcKular 
newspaper  press  and  changed  the  siz«'  of  the 
paper  to  its  present  size  of  six  columns  20 
inches  At  that  time  subscriptions  were  so 
licited  at  fifty  cents  per  year  and  a  .second 
class  mailing  permit  was  obtained  The  main 
thing  lacking  then  was  a  typ«' setting  ma 
chine  and  all  '.he  copy  was  farmed  out  to  tx' 
.set  in  type  Thus  was  done  at  one  time  or  an 
other  by  Ob.server  Printers.  Rhodens.  and 
la-st  by  Mr  Hugh  Parrish  of  the  Spark.s 
Kagle 

In  1940  the  News  purchased  a  Linotype 
iTia^hine  and  the  publication  has  been  inde- 
pendent since  that  time 

W  L  I  Bob)  lAng  was  the  first  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  He  took  a  temporary 
leave  of  ab.s«'nce  in  WW  II  from  194'2  to  1945 
and  .served  in  the  IT  S  Navy  as  a  bomb»r 
pilot  During  ins  enlistment  the  News  was 
published  by  his  father,  the  late  J  W  lAng. 
assisted  by  Mr  Hugh  Parrish.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sparks  Eagle  Mr  Parrish 
would  set  ttie  typ«'  on  hus  Ijinotype  machine 
111  .Sparks  on  Wed  and  bring  it  to  Omega 
and  run  it  off  the  press  on  Thursday  Fol- 
lowing his  release  from  service  W  I.  'Bub) 
lAiig  once  again  assumed  the  duties  of 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  News  and  has 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  present 
lime 

During  WW  II  in  1943  he  married  Ima  Jo 
Garrett,  daughter  of  F;ditor  H  W  Garrett. 
publisher  of  the  DiM-run  Courier,  and  she 
tias  become  a  <lose  a.s.sistant  in  publishing 
the  Omega  News,  which  has  not  mussed  a 
single  publication  date  since  1939  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  Decrrnbrr  3.  1980 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker 
John  Buchanan  is  held  m  high  esteem 
by  every  Member  of  this  House.  He  is 
an  able,  honorable,  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  who  is  a  credit  to 
public  office  and  to  this  Congre.s.s. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  special  regret  that 
John  will  not  be  among  us  after  the 
end  of  this  session. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  for  the 
past  16  years.  John  has  been  a  voice  of 
reason  and  sound  public  policy  As 
fellow  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  witnessed 
John's  outstanding  work  in  the  area 
of  international  relations.  He  accepted 
and  filled  with  distinction  many  com 
mittee  assignments,  and  has  estab 
lished  a  reputation  as  a  intelligent  and 
diligent  member  of  the  committee.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
on   efforts    to    implement    meaningful 
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solutions  and  effective  action  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation  in  his  jurisdiction 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

John  Buchanan  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  this  Chamber;  and  while 
we  are  saddened  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
turning, we  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  benefited  from  his  contributions. 

I  join  in  wishing  John  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  and  his  family  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness,  and  assure 
him  that  he  will  be  missed  here  on  the 
House  floor  in  the  days  ahead. # 


HOT  WATER  GENERATES  ST. 
PAUL  INTEREST 


UMI 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr  \'T:NT0.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  city  of  St.  Paul's  pio- 
neer development  of  a  centralized  hot 
v^ater  district  heating  system.  Once 
implemented,  this  project  will  lead  to 
.significant  fuel  savings,  improved  envi- 
ronmental conditions,  and  cooperation 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  city.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
20  years  the  net  fuel  savings  of  the 
fully  developed  system  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  49  million  barrels  of  oil. 

Hot  water  district  heating  is  a  cen- 
tralized heating  system  which  heats 
water  at  one  source  and  then  pipes  it 
to  the  individual  homes  or  buildings  in 
the  area.  This  centralization  does 
away  wilh  inefficient,  expensive  indi- 
vidual boilers  and  concentrates  more 
effective  pollution  control  devices  on 
one  smokestack.  Hot  water  is  used  in 
place  of  steam  in  order  to  extend  the 
radius  of  service  from  1  mile  to  40. 

The  system  is  economical.  Initially. 
St  Paul  will  build  a  200-megawatt 
•■iyslem  over  5  years  at  a  cost  of  $70 
million.  At  first  it  will  be  costly,  but  it 
IS  estimated  that  within  2  to  5  years 
the  Initial  90  buildings— including  4 
hospitals— will  begin  to  realize  the  eco- 
nomic 'idvantages.  The  200-megawatt 
systen  will  annually  save  3.600.000 
gallons  of  oil  and  1  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  power  for  the 
system  will  come  from  an  upgraded 
powerplant  which  will  recycle  waste 
heat  that  presently  is  lost.  At  this 
time,  the  plant  only  utilizes  one-third 
of  the  potential  energy  in  the  coal, 
while  it  significantly  affects  our  envi- 
ronment. A  centralized  system  with  a 
retrofitted  plant  will  relieve  pollution 
in  the  area. 

Cooperation  by  all  .sectors  of  the 
community  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  this  project  since  its  inception.  The 
rity  of  St.  Paul,  the  St.  Paul  building 
owners  and  managers,  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  Northern  States  Power 
Co ,  and  the  local  trade  and  labor  or- 
ganizations first  proposed  to  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Energy  that  St.  Paul 
become  the  model  project  for  hot 
water  heating  development  in  the 
United  States.  This  project  has  exem- 
plified how  governmental,  business, 
and  labor  cooperation,  can  succeed 
and  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

This  project  is  committed  to  expan- 
sion. Eventually  the  200-megawatt 
system  will  expand  to  a  2,600- 
megawatt  one,  move  from  the  central 
city  to  residential  areas,  and  encom- 
pass the  whole  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
area.  It  is  hoped  that  other  communi- 
ties will  follow  St.  Paul's  example  and 
that  hot  water  district  heating  will 
help  alleviate  our  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  on 
this  important  St.  Paul  project. 
Hot  Water  Generates  St.  Paul  Interest 

•  By  Monica  Westerlund) 
Following  nearly  four  years  of  intensive 
study  and  research,  the  benefits  of  hot 
water  district  heating  may  soon  become  a 
reality  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  As  the  nucle- 
us of  a  proposed  2600  MW  system  in  the 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area,  the  initial  St. 
Paul  system  is  expected  lo  begin  construc- 
tion in  1981 

The  proposed  overall  system  for  the  Twin 
Cities  area  was  detailed  in  the  1979  third 
quarter  issue  of  District  Heating.  As  stated 
in  the  article,  specific  studies  made  by  the 
Studsvik  E^nergiteknik  AB  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Minnesota  Energy  Agency,  and  Northern 
States  Power  Company  cited  favorable  re- 
sults and  indicated  that  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  implementation  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  should  be  made.  The  Studsvik 
study  estimated  that  within  a  20  year 
period,  the  net  fuel  savings  of  a  2600  MW 
system  in  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  would  be 
equivalent  of  nearly  49  million  barrels  of  oil. 
In  addition  to  fuel  savings,  implementa- 
tion of  a  hot  water  district  healing  system 
in  St.  Paul  would  mean  improved  environ- 
mental quality.  Swedish  experience  has 
shown  that  environmental  pollution  has 
been  significantly  reduced  in  cities  using 
district  healing.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  reduction  is  that  district  heating  im- 
plementation would  eliminate  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  individual  heating  systems  and 
smoke  stacks  throughout  the  city.  The  use 
of  only  one  smoke  stack  at  district  heating's 
central  heating  source  means  that  larger, 
more  efficient  pollution  abatement  devices 
not  usually  found  on  the  smaller  slacks 
could  be  installed. 

With  these  potential  benefits  in  mind,  the 
City  of  St.  Paul,  having  over  8000  degree 
days  in  a  healing  season,  a  heavy  depend- 
ence on  disappearing  fossil  fuels  and  a 
desire  for  improved  environmental  quality, 
identified  the  hot  water  district  heating 
concept  as  particularly  suited  to  St.  Paul's 
needs.  The  City's  75  year  old  steam  district 
heating  system  was  rapidly  deteriorating 
and  in  need  of  repair.  The  choices  were  few. 
The  steam  system  could  be  repaired  for  an 
extensive  amount  of  money;  it  could  l>e 
abandoned -leaving  over  130  customers 
without  a  healing  source,  or  it  could  be  re- 
placed by  a  hot  water  district  heating 
system— shown  to  be  technically  feasible  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Seeing  the  need  for  the  City  of  St.  Paul  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  become 
energy  self-sufficient,  the  City  of  St.  Paul 
headed  by  Mayor  George  Latimer,  the  St 
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Paul  Building  OwTiers  and  Managers,  the 
St.  Paul  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Northern  Stales  Power  Com- 
pany, and  the  local  trade  and  lat>or  organi- 
zations proposed  that  St.  Paul  become  the 
pilot  project  for  hot  water  district  heating 
development  in  the  United  States  Nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  had  this  concept 
been  implemented  on  this  scale  In  July 
1979  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  accept- 
ed St.  I*aul's  pro(>osal  and  agreed  to  provide 
consolidated  funding  for  the  project  wilh 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  City  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Northern  States  Power  Company  It 
was  truly  a  cooperative  undertaking! 

The  St.  Paul  group  established  a  nonprof- 
it company,  the  St.  Paul  District  Heating 
Development  Company.  Inc.  (DHDC).  to  de- 
velop its  new  hot  water  district  healing 
demonstration  system.  As  a  symbol  of  the 
cooperative  effort  found  in  St  Paul  and 
needed  by  others  to  promote  energ>'  conser- 
vation and  awareness,  the  Company's  Board 
of  Directors  was  structured  to  Include  repre- 
sentatives from  energy  visers.  energy  suppli- 
ers and  governmental  agencies  Hans  O. 
Nyman  was  selected  by  the  Board  to  head 
the  Company's  management  team  NjTnan 
had  previously  been  a  hot  water  district 
heating  consultant  to  the  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency  while  on  leave  from  the  Uppsala 
Kraftvarme  AB  m  Sweden.  While  at  Upp- 
sala. Nyman  designed  and  supenised 
growth  and  construction  of  their  over  800 
MW  hot  water  district  healing  system.  The 
Uppsala  system  is  presently  serving  75  per- 
cent of  the  city's  total  heating  market. 

Under  Nyman's  direction,  the  manage- 
ment team,  including  two  employees  on  loan 
from  the  Northern  States  Power  Company, 
undertook  its  assigned  tasks  for  an  initial 
two  year  planning  period.  The  potential 
system  to  be  developed  Ln  the  core  area  of 
St.  Paul  will  require  nearly  five  years  of 
planning  and  construction  at  a  total  cost 
near  $50  million. 

During  the  initial  two  year  period,  howev- 
er, the  management  team  will  conduct  the 
various  tasks  needed  to  bring  the  project  to 
its  construction  stage.  These  tasks  mclude 
defining  the  St.  Paul  building  heal  load,  de- 
termining building  conversion  methods  and 
costs.  anal>'zLng  St.  Paul  area  heat  sources, 
defining  the  piping  distribution  system,  and 
determining  the  cost  of  thermal  energy  and 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  system.  In 
October  1979,  the  team  produced  prelimi- 
nary study  results  signifying  continuance  of 
the  project  on  its  proposed  time  schedule  as 
presented  in  Figure  1 

FIGURE  1  -MAJOR  PROJECT  EVENTS 
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During  a  transition  period,  energy  pro- 
duced by  boilers  will  be  used  as  the  heat 
source.  Later,  the  High  Bridge  Plant  will  be 
retrofitted  to  cogeneration— an  energy  con- 
servation method  which  will  increase  the 
system's  efficienc;  even  more.  The  complet- 
ed 200  MW  system  will  save  3.600,000  gal- 
\ons  of  oil  and  1.000,000  MCF  of  natural  gas 
annually. 

The  conceptual  engineering  design  and 
economic  feasibility  studies  are  scheduled 
for  completion  in  August  1980.  The  final 
studies  presently  underway  w^ill  bring  the 
system  to  its  construction  phase  about  one 
year  away.  Wilh  these  study  results  and 
previous  information  which  has  been  gath- 
ered, the  company  expects  a  final  go  ahead 
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for  construction  Favorable  results  of  the 
DHDC  studies  will  pave  the  way  for  hot 
water  distrirt  heatlntj  development  and  re 
sultinK  environmental  and  economic  iM'ne 
fits    throughout  the  United  States* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  GIAIMO 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ri  (iHiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi-drifsdav.  Dcrrmber  3.  19H0 

•  Mr     C'HAFPFIX     Mr     Spcaktr.     I 
takf   thi.s   opportunity    to   honor  Con- 
urt'S-snian   Robert   N    CJiaimo  uf  Con- 
iiwticul.  an  outKOiiiK   Member  of   the 
Hoii.se    of     Rt-presentativt-s    who     has 
served    in   this   Chamber   with   distinc- 
tion  for  over   20  years    Our  ctilleaKue 
has  worked  hard  and  long  hours  this 
year  on  the  continiiin^  budKet   resoln 
tion    His  tireles.s  efforts  as  rhairmaii 
of     the     House     Committee     on     the 
Budget    deserve    our    plaudit.s    and    up 
plau.se    1  tiave  also  had  the  plea.sure  ot 
servitiK  with  my  esteemed  <olleaKue  otj 
the   Hou.s«"   Appropriations  Commit  tct 
ami    will    mi.s.s    liis    wi.se    counsel    ,iiul 
advice     In   fact    many   of   us   looked   to 
turn  for  coun.s«-l  and  leaderstiui    He  of 
fered  us  the  quaiits   known  ,i.s  wisdom. 
and  we  will  mis.s  him. 

We  should  note  that  Bob  Giaimo  in 
tiLs  22  .vears  of  service  has  brought  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Hou.se  a 
slronK  sen.se  of  personal  conviction,  in- 
teKTity.  and  hinfi  moral  character.  In 
establishirm  an  out.sljindiii^;  record  of 
public  service,  iie  tias  contributed  cre- 
atively and  constructively  to  legisla 
tion  advancinc  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation 

Bob    hits    t)een    a    tireless    and    dedi 
cated    lenLslalor,    and    his    love    of    his 
work.    State,    and    Nation    ha.s    had    a 
posit iv«'    influence    on    all    who    have 
known  and  wcirked  with  him 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleaKues  m 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  having' 
had  the  honor  of  serMng  with  him  ami 
in  cx'endinK  lo  him  our  tiest  wishes  in 
tus  future  ciidi  avors.# 


RKPRtlSKNTATIVK  JOHN  HALL 
BUCHANAN.  .IR 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

l)f  C.tLlKUKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdursdav.  DccrrntxT  J.  19H0 

•  Mr  DANIHUSON  Mr  Sp«'aker.  I 
have  a  very  special  sadness  and  re>rrei 
in  notint?  that  John  Buchanan  will  not 
be  rejoining  us  diirinn  the  upcoming 
97th  Congre-ss. 

"BtTCKY"  a  nickname  which  I  have 
fondly  bestowed  upon  him  is  one  of 
tho.se  Mertibt'rs  who  always  votes  ac 
cordiiiK  to  fus  coiLscience.  e\en  utider 
what  are,  at  times,  the  most  difficiil! 
circumstances  A.s  w»'  all  know  that 
coascientious  votiiiK  pattern  contritMii 
ed  decisively  to  the  fact  that  he  wa.^ 
not  reelected. 
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Alabama  voters  felt  so  strongly  that 
he  should  be  returned  to  Congress 
that  they  tried  to  revive  the  Whig 
Parly,  but,  regrettably,  the  courts  in 
that  State  did  not  allow  that  effort  to 
succeed. 

We  will  miss  John's  moral  guidance 
and  spiritual  leadtTship  in  the  future, 
and  I  hope  fervently  that  hisconstitu 
ent,s  will  see  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  .send  hirn  back  to  Congress  2  years 
hence.* 


SINOLE-ISSUE  C; ROUPS  AND 
SINGLE-ISSUE  POLITICS 

HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OK   1    M  IKIiH.VI  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decembtr  ■).  19H0 

•  Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
(Mist  elect  ion  period  much  is  being  said 
.md  written  about  the  growing  influ 
ence  of  single  i.s,sue  groups  and  the  ri.se 
I  if  single  i.ssue  politics  In  a  di.scu.ssion 
with  my  Intern.  Johnny  Ellis,  it 
became  evident  tliat  single-i.ssue  poll 
tics  has  it^self  b<'come  an  i.ssue  and  on»' 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  This 
IS  clearly  an  i.ssue  that  demancLs  the 
careful  thought  and  attention  of  every 
Representative  As  a  departing  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  one  interested  in 
this  subject,  I  offer  my  comments. 

Single  issue  groups  have  been  a  pari 
of  our  political  system  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  The  abolition- 
ist, prohibitionist,  civil  righUs  leader, 
and  the  antiwar  protester  each  had  a 
voice  bi'cau.se  pressure  was  effectively 
brought  to  bear  on  politicians  Today, 
single  issue  groups  focu.sed  on  abor- 
tion, gun  control,  nuclear  power,  and 
many  other  i.ssues,  are  doing  the  .same 
thing  I  am  the  first  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  people  organizing  around  an 
I.ssue  to  make  their  views  known  is  a 
positive  asp<>ct  of  pluralist  .society 
Indeed,  the  men  who  founded  this 
Nation  ptirposefullv  structured  our 
federal  system  to  deal  with  the  nalu 
ral  development  of  factions.  Our  polit- 
ical structure  gives  everyone  a  voice 
and  each  should  be  heard.  That  is  why 
I  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
system  when  a  few  voices  are  .stream 
ing  and  very  little  is  being  accom 
plished  in  the  way  of  good  public 
policy. 

As  single- issue  groups  proliferate, 
there  is  clearly  a  narrowing  of  inter 
est.  In  terms  of  society,  fragmentation 
seems  to  he  a  condition  that  the 
American  people  deal  with  rather  well. 
But  when  narrowly  fiX-used  issue 
groups  square  off  in  the  political 
arena,  things  grind  to  a  halt 

The  emotionalism  of  i.ssues  iike 
abortion  and  gun  control  practically 
rule  out  reasoned  di.scu.ssion  When 
you  talk  to  the  people  who  represent 
these  groups,  it  is  very  clear  that  on 
their  i.ssue  there  is  no  compromise. 
You  are  with  them  10(1  percent  or  you 
are   against    them    100    percent.    They 
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would  rather  continue  the  fight  than 
to  commit  what  might  be  viewed  as  a 
sellout.  The  inevitable  result  is  policy 
with  serious  flaws  or  paralysis  of  the 
system  and  no  policy  at  all 

I  have  several  ideas  as  to  wliy  single- 
issue  groups  have  become  so  numerous 
and  powerful  in  the  last  few  years  At 
the  grassroots  level,  I  think  people  are 
fed  up  with  politicians  who  cannot  de- 
liver on  their  promises  and  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  appears  to  move  at  a 
snails  pace  on  some  issues  and  not  at 
all  on  others.  People  who  believe 
strongly  about  an  i.ssue  have  decided 
to  take  things  into  their  own  hands 
The.v  have  organized  and  they  have 
.set  up  shop  in  Washington.  DC.  I  also 
think  that  these  groups  have  grown 
due  to  the  confusion  of  the  average 
American  The  average  person  who 
works  hard  for  a  living  does  not  have 
the  time  to  keep  up  with  every  com- 
plex issue  that  comes  down  the  pike 
Instead,  many  people  have  started  to 
pick  an  I.ssue  they  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing about  and  they  follow  their  Con- 
gressman on  that  i.ssue.  Single-issue 
t^roups  cater  to  those  people  with 
newsletters  and  publications  that  put 
things  in  black  and  white.  It  is  terrific 
that  people  are  being  kept  informed  of 
what  IS  going  on  in  Congress,  but 
when  a  Members  record  is  reported  on 
5  votes  out  of  500  cast.  I  have  to  say  to 
these  groups.  Take  your  blinders  off 
and  look  at  the  entire  record 

Single-issue  groups  have  learned  to 
use  the  latest  technology  lo  promote 
their  causes.  With  the  push  of  a 
button,  direct  mail  can  generate 
money,  new  members,  or  a  letterwrit- 
ing  campaign.  Legislative  updates  keep 
the  emotion  high  I  do  not  mention 
this  lo  be  critical  of  the  method  or  to 
complain  about  the  heat  that  a  Con- 
gressman receives,  but  just  as  another 
reason  w  hv  more  of  these  groups  exist 
today. 

We  here  in  Congress  deserve  much 
ol  the  blame  for  tht'  current  situation. 
Single  I.ssue  groups  have  filled  a  power 
vacuum  created  by  our  weakened 
party  system.  In  the  past,  the  parties 
served  as  referees  for  these  groups  and 
helped  to  mediate  between  the  deci- 
sionmakers and  those  who  wanted  to 
affect  the  decision.v  Single-issue 
group.^  have  become  powerful  because 
there  has  been  no  check  on  their 
power.  Other  people  see  this  success 
and  ttii'V  organize  around  an  i.ssue  and 
enter  tin  svstem  I  call  for  Ihe 
strengthening  of  our  parties  not  to 
protect  officeholders,  but  rather  to 
.serve  a.^  consensus  buililers.  In  addi- 
tion to  revitalized  parties.  I  see  the 
need  for  a  revamping  of  the  committee 
system  to  make  policy  construction  a 
reasonable  alternative  lo  policy  ob- 
struction. Also.  Congress  needs  to  take 
another  long  hard  look  at  individual 
and  group  campaign  contributions. 

I  believe  that  single  i.ssue  groups 
have  a  positive  role  to  play  in  our  po- 
litical system.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  take  the  actions 
necessary    to    allow    these    groups    to 
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have  the  positive  benefit  of  involve- 
ment rather  than  the  negative  effect 
of  divisiveness.  Single-issue  goups  are 
Important  because  they  draw  people 
into  the  political  process  as  well  as 
voice  i.he  opinions  of  voters  on  crucial 
issues.  Every  voice  must  be  heard. 
Compromises  must  be  struck.  We  need 
a  return  to  commonsense  in  our  ap- 
proach lo  the  issues  of  our  time.  It  is 
in  everyone's  interest  lo  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  self-interest  and  the 
common-interest  because  in  the  long 
run  they  are  the  same.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  RAY 
ROBERTS  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Ray  Roberts.  Ray 
has  had  a  remarkable  nine  terms  in 
Congress  working  loyally  for  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas. 
Everybody  knows  that  Ray  has  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  seat  once  held 
by  our  great  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn. 
He  has  continued  to  uphold  the  integ 
nty  and  honesty  which  characterized 
Sam  Rayburn.  Your  colleagues  contin- 
ue to  place  that  respect  and  trust  in 
you 

Ray  has  been  a  more  than  able 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  He  has  been  a  great  cham- 
pion of  veteran's  interests  for  many 
years  As  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
successful  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977. 

Ray.  the  Fourth  District  and  this 
great  body  of  Congress  will  always  re- 
member your  great  service  and  your 
sincere  friendship.  You  can  be  proud 
of  all  that  you  have  done.  I  wish  you 
and  your  family  the  best  in  the  years 
ah?ad.« 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  TIM  LEE 
CARTER 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fine  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  will  be 
leaving  us  at  the  close  of  this  session, 
Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

Having  been  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  as  Tim  Lee,  I 
am  especially  saddened  by  his  depar- 
ture. Tim  Lee  has  been  more  than  a 
good  friend.  He  has  been  an  adviser  in 
health  matters,  a  subject  in  which,  as 
a  physician  himself,  he  has  brought  an 
uncommon  expertise  to  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  most  of  the  past  16  years,  the  of 
fices  of  Kentucky's  5th  District  and  Il- 
linois' 14th  have  been  in  close  proxim- 
ity, so  Tim  Lee  and  I  have  also  been 
longtime  neighbors.  As  we  all  know, 
the  relationships  you  develop  with 
neighboring  Capitol  Hill  offices  are  as 
important  as  those  you  develop  with 
your  neighbors  at  home. 

For  these  reasons  and  more.  I  will 
miss  the  good  doctor.  I  wish  him  and 
Kathleen.  Godspeed  and  a  long  life  in 
good  health.* 


PROPOXYPHENE  OVERSIGHT 
HEARING 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1980.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Enviromnent  conduct- 
ed an  oversight  hearing  on  the  cause 
and  extent  of  adverse  health  effects 
associated  with  abuse  and  misuse  of 
the  analgesic  propoxyphene  (Darvon). 
Upon  conclusion  of  public  testimony, 
witnesses  were  requested  to  submit  ad- 
ditional comments  they  considered  ap- 
propriate to  the  subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  this  important  issue. 

Unfortunately,  a  supplementary 
statement  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Public  Citizen  Health  Research 
Group  (PCHRG)  was  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  printed  transcript  of 
the  May  21  hearing.  In  order  for  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  document.  I 
insert  a  complete  copy  of  Ih*  PCHRG 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  ask  that  the  statement  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  offi- 
cial hearing  record: 

August  7.  1980. 
Hon  Henry  A   Waxman. 
Chairman,    Cornmittee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign     Commerce.    Subcommittee    on 
Health  and  the  Environment.   Rayburn 
House     Office     Building.      Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Chairman  Waxman:  The  following  is 
a  supplement  to  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe's  May  21. 
1980    testimony    concerning    propoxyphene 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment: 

According  to  a  July  28.  1980  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  press 
release  derived  from  a  notice  published  in 
the  July  i980  FDA  Drug  Bulletin,'  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  "advised  physi 
cians  lo  write  no  refill'  on  prescriptions  for 
propoxyphene  (products)"  and  "suggested 
that  physicians  write  their  propoxyphene 
prescriptions,  rather  than  calling  them  in  to 
pharmacists.""'  The  announcement  of  the 
no  refill  campaign,  which  was  sent  to  all 
physicians  and  pharmacists,  represents 
HHSs  first  attempt  to  urge  doctors  to  vol- 
untarily do  what  Schedule  II  controls  would 
make  mandatory.  Coupled  with  the  April 
17.  1980  United  Nations  decision  to  place 
production  quotas  on  the  active  ingredient 
propoxyphene,  the  HHS  recommendation 
constitutes  another  major  step  toward  a 
legal  change  In  the  status  of  propoxyphene 
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products       from       Controlled       Substances 
Schedule  IV  to  Schedule  II. 

The  HHS  action  follows  recent  attacks  on 
Ell  Lilly  and  Company  for  failing  to  ade- 
quately warn  physicians  and  patients  about 
the  hazards  of  propoxyphene  products  For 
example,  in  a  February  5,  1980  FDA  memo 
reviewing  the  IMS  National  Detailing  Audit 
survey  of  Lilly's  "educational  campaign"  - 
which  Lilly  interpreted  as  showing  that 
physicians  have  a  very  high  awareness 
level  of  precautions  applicable  to  the  pre 
scribing  of  Darvon  products  ' '  —  FDA  Pre 
scription  Drug  Labeling  Staff  Psychologist 
Dr.  Louis  Morns  commented  on  Lillys  fail- 
ure lo  impart  information  on  propoxy- 
phenes risks: 

Although  the  probed  recall  questions 
show  a  high  rate  of  physicians  agreeing  that 
caution  is  needed  when  prescribing  Darvon. 
the  unaided  recall  questions  suggest  that 
this  information  is  not  part  of  the  physi- 
cians" active  repertoire  of  information  uti 
lized  when  making  prescribing  decisions  "  ' 

In  addition,  the  results  of  a  May-June 
1980  Bureau  of  Drugs  study  show  that  phar 
macy  dispensement  of  patient  package  in- 
serts (PPIs)  and  warning  stickers  for  pro- 
poxyphene products  IS  le^  than  ade- 
quate. "  '  Although  Lilly  clr  ns  that  ap 
proximately  85  percent  of  ine  pharmacies 
(the  company  hasi  queried  have  the  PPl 
and  vial  sticker  on  hand  and  84  percent  are 
actively  dispensing  the  information."  '  the 
FDA  propoxyphene  pharmacy  survey  re 
suits  indicate  low  pharmacy  compliance 
with  disseminating  information  on  propoxy 
phene  products  Out  of  103  Darvooet  N  and 
51  propoxyphene  prescriptions  filled  during 
the  field  study  period: 

1    The  PPl  was  dispensed  spontaneously 
with  7  of  the  154  prescriptions  filled 

"2  The  majority  of  people  failed  to  re 
ceive  a  PPl  even  if  one  was  requested  and  47 
percent  received  no  information  i  taking  into 
account  dispensing  of  the  physician  package 
insert  k 

'3.  Forty-four  percent  (68  ob.ser\ers)  re- 
ceived neither  the  sticker  or  PPl  even  if  re- 
quested."' " 

According  to  the  survey  report,  the  most 
frequent  reason  offered  i  for  not  dispensing 
the  PPl)  was  that  there  was  no  PPl  for  this 
drug.  The  second  most  frequent  reason  was 
that  none  was  in  stock. '"  * 

Lilly  officials  recently  stated  thai  since 
the  majority  of  <  propoxyp.bene  >  deaths  are 
suicides,  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  of  a 
decline  in  deaths  can  be  realized  regardless 
of  educational  ef forts.  ' '  "The  decrease*) 
use  of  propoxyphene  will  simply  result  m 
increased  use  of  other  drugs  isuch  as  ami 
triptyline  and  codeine;  that  are  equally 
available  for  this  purpose."'" 

While   It   IS   true   that   medical   examiner 
mentions   for  amitnptyline   are   increasing, 
there  is  no  evidence  which  implies  that  de- 
creased propoxyphene  utilization  is  causal 
Lillys   Quarterly    Report    to    the    FDA    de- 
scrit>es  "increased  demand  for  oral  codeme 
preparations"     in    conjunction    with    de- 
creased propoxyphene  use.  When  emergen 
cy  room  mentions  for  propoxyphene  in  24 
metropolitan  areas  from  the  4  quarters  of 
1979  are  compared  with  the  average  men 
lions  of  the  previous  6  quarters  (July  1977- 
December  1978).  the  results  show  that  de- 
creased   prescribing   of   propoxyphene    and 
the    attendant    decrease    in    abuse    has    not 
been  accompanied,  either  locally  or  nation 
ally,  by  increased  codeine  abuse  as  suggest 
ed  by  Lilly."' 

Although  Lilly  has  implied  that  only  0  6 
percent  of  patients  obtaining  propoxyphene 
precriptions  acquired  quantities  inconsistent 
with  the  products"  labeled  dosage  regimens, 
a  recent  FDA-sponsored  study"'*  found 
significant  overacquisition  of  propoxyphene 
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products  via  refills  Of  Ihe  11  6  million  na 
tion&l  propoxyphene  users  during  Pebru 
wy-November  1978: 

426.000  people  had  their  prescripllons  re 
filled  at  a  rate  that  enabled  them  to  con 
sume  over  180  pills  a  month,  or  more  than 
the  recommended  daily  dose  of  6  per  day 

72.420  people  obtained,  via  refills,  over  360 
pills  a  month  or  more  than  twice  the  maxi 
mum  recommended  daily  dose  of  6  per  day 
an    amount    sufficient    to    cause    addiction 
wh'-n  used  regularly  " 

In  light  of  this  evidence  of  potential  pro 
poxyphene  abuse,  it  us  clear  that  Lillys 
figure  of  0  5  percent  falLs  to  consider  refills 
as  a  Significant  data  element.  Since  almost 
50  percent  of  propoxyphene  prescriptions 
are  dispensed  as  refills,"  and  refills  are  an 
essential  factor  in  supporting  the  abuse  of 
propoxyphene,  a  more  valid  assessment  of 
the  abuse  of  propoxyphene  prtKlucts  can  be 
made  by  Lally  if  total  pre.scription  estimates 
are  used  in  their  analyses 

Moreover.  Lilly  insists  on  using  1977 -the 
only  recent  year  in  which  deaths  increased 
despite  decreased  prescribing  a.s  a  point  of 
comparison  from  which  to  derive  trends  in 
abuse  Their  consistent  usage  of  peak  abuse 
periods  distorts  the  statistics  and  makes  the 
decreases  in  deaths  and  emergency  room 
mentions  appear  more  striking  than  they 
actually  are 

Table  I  shows  tlif  analogous  downward 
trends  for  prescription  .sales  and  abuse  inci 
denLs  for  propoxyphene  during  the  past  4 
years; 

rABU  1      TRENDS  IN  PROPOXYPHENE  USE  AND  ABUSE 
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Between  1976  and  1978.  propoxyphene 
prescriptions  fell  16  percent  and  deaths  de 
creased  by  12  percent  Between  1976  and 
1979.  propoxyphene  pre.scriptions  fell  33 
p<'rcent  while  emergency  room  mentions  (or 
this  drug  experienced  a  29  percent  decreas*' 
According  to  officials  at  tfie  National  UlsIi 
tute  on  Drug  Abuse  tNIDAi,  1978  is  the  last 
year  with  complete  death  data,  aiid  the  first 
quarter  of  1979  i.s  the  last  period  with  com 
plete  death  data  Lilly  coiLStslently  u.ses 
medical  examiner  data  past  the  first  quarter 
of  1979  despite  the  fact  that  these  statistics 
are  .still  provisional 

In  sum.  general  concern  at>out  the  .safety 
and  efficacy  of  propoxyphene  products  has 
already  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  pre 
scnptions  and  abuse  incidents  The  only 
way  to  accelerate  these  dt-creases  is  via  an 
immediate  transfer  of  all  propoxyphene 
containing  products  to  Schedule  II  Putting 
these  drugs  into  Schedule  II  thereby  disal 
lowing  refills  will  greatly  reduce  the  num 
tiers  of  injuries  and  deaths  predictably  asso 
ciated  with  the  easy  availability  of  propoxy 
phene  products. 
Sincerely. 

SiDNrv  M   Woi.re.  M.D.. 

Otrecfor 

Pauline  Sobel. 
Scientific  Research  Assistant 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HAY   ROBERTS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
work  of  Ray  Roberts  in  his  18  years  in 
the  House  cannot  be  measured,  be- 
cause the  rommunitles  that  he  has 
helped  and  tEie  people  he  has  helped, 
are  beyond  enumeration.  As  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Suboommit 
tee.  his  knowledge  of  national  needs  in 
thai  area  is  extremely  extensive 
There  is  not  a  community  in  any 
comer  of  the  country  where  water  re 
.sources  are  involved  that  he  is  not  fa 
miliar  with,  and  that  he  has  not  tried 
to  help  whenever  he  could.  I  know 
that  thousands  of  Appalachian  resi- 
dents are  (^[rateful  to  him  for  his  ef- 
forts in  flood  control  and  I  know  if 
they  could  speak  on  the  floor  today, 
they  would  .say  thank  you  to  him.  so 
on  their  behalf  I  wish  to  .say  thanks, 
Ray  Roberts  I  hope  he  will  not  let 
hLs  expertise  go  to  waste,  but  continue 
to  communicate  with  us  and  help  us, 
in  a  well  earned  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

HON.  JON  HINSON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr  HINSON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  and  paying 
tribute  to  Congressman  John  Buchan 
AN.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  grati 
tude  for  his  personal  friendship  and 
for  the  example  he  set  for  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  during 
the  past  2  years,  I  have  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  leadership  of  John  Buchan 
AN  regarding  legislation  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  iLs  Subcom 


mittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education.  Through  his 
diligent  efforts  and  positive  contribu- 
tion, the  Higher  Education  Act 
reauthorization  and  the  child  nutri- 
tion and  school  lunch  program  reau- 
thorization were  shaped  into  viable  leg- 
islation which  sustained  these  neces- 
sary and  important  programs  while 
accommodating  the  need  for  budgetary 
restraint  and  fiscal  responsibility.  He 
never  hesitated  to  plunge  in  and  fight 
for  what  he  thought  was  right  and  es- 
sential for  the  betterment  of  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system, 

I  recall  with  great  warmth  an  inci- 
dent which  took  place  when  John  had 
been  invited  to  speak  to  the  South 
eastern  Association  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity program  personnel.  He  was 
unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in  my 
district,  and  was  kind  enough  to  sug 
gest  me  as  a  replacement.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  requested  a  staff  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  my  remarks  and  brief 
me  on  the  specific  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  this  group.  This  .sense  of  fair- 
play  and  the  extra  effort  required  to 
provide  a  break  for  a  green,  freshman 
Congressman  are  integral  to  Johns 
reputation  as  a  fairminded.  objective 
legislator 

John  Buchanan's  friendship 

through  the  years  has  been  especially 
meaningful  to  me.  He  served  as  inter- 
im pastor  at  the  Riverside  Baptist 
Church,  which  my  wife  and  I  attend- 
ed, for  5  years.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
served  as  a  deacon  and  he  sings  in  the 
choir.  His  commitment  and  dedication 
to  the  Riverside  congregation  and  to 
his  faith  have  served  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  entire  membership.  My  wife. 
Cynthia,  and  I  have  both  gained  a 
great  deal  through  our  friendship  with 
the  Buchanans,  and  I  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  for  their  success  and  hap- 
piness in  future  endeavors. 

In  closing,  I  applaud  the  outstanding 
representation  which  John  Buchanan 
has  provided  for  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Alabama  and  this 
Nation.  The  Congre.ss  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  his  presence  as  they  continue 
to  benefit  from  his  legislative  accom- 
plishments.* 


WIFE  OF  PETER  W.  RODINO 
PASSES  AWAY 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  December  4.  1960 

•  Mr  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  express  my 
condolences  to  our  colleague.  Repre- 
.sentative  Peter  Rodino,  Jr..  upon  the 
lo.ss  of  his  wonderful  wife.  Mrs  Mar- 
ianna  Stango  Rodino.  who  died 
Wednesday  in  Monmouth  Medical 
Center.  Long  Branch,  N.J..  after  a  lin- 
gering illness. 

The  loss  of  a  loved  one  is  an  emo- 
tion draining      experience,      and      my 
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heart  goes  out  to  my  colleague  during 
his  period  of  grief. 

Mrs.  Rodino  was  a  gracious  and  gen- 
erous woman,  and  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual who  served  her  community  and 
fellow  citizen  well.  She  was  deeply  reli- 
gious and  charitable  and  was  active  in 
numerous  community  organizations. 
She  was  a  member  of  St.  Gerard's 
Ladies  Guild  in  Newark,  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Daughters  of  Ajnerica. 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Kessler 
Institute  for  Rehabilitation  in  West 
Orange,  and  a  chairwoman  of  the 
Essex  County  March  of  Dimes. 

A  devout  Catholic,  she  cherished 
three  papal  audiences  with  Pope  Pius 
XII,  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  Pope  Paul 
VI.  and  prized  a  papal  rosary  given  to 
her  by  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Another  highlight  in  her  life  oc- 
curred this  past  July  when  a  home  for 
the  aged  in  Majano,  Italy,  was  dedi- 
cated in  her  honor.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment aided  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Majano  after  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1976.  Representative 
Rodino  was  a  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion providing  the  reconstruction 
money. 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Rodino  is  a 
great  loss  for  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  her.  Her  absence  will  be  deeply 
felt.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  DIS- 
CUSSES AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


UMI 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  15.  1980,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  issued  a 

Statement  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
96th  Congress."  This  statement  ex- 
pressed the  Commissions  strong  con- 
cern regarding  eight  amendments 
then  pending  before  the  lame  duck 
session  of  the  96th  Congress.  One  of 
these  amendments  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Robert  Walker  was  at- 
tached to  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  related  agencies. 
The  Walker  amendment  prohibits 
ratios,  quotas,  or  other  numerical  re- 
quirements in  employment  or  admis- 
sions policies  or  practices.  In  its  Octo- 
ber 15  statement,  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  judiciary, 
together  with  the  Federal  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  had  recog- 
nized the  need  for  numerically  based 
affirmative  remedies  to  end  racial, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

On  October  17.  Congressman 
Walker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commission, 
took  issue  with  their  opposition  to  his 
amendment.  That  letter  was  printed  in 
the  November  13  Congressional 
Record  (page  E4942).  The  Commission 
has  responded  to  Congressman  Walk- 
n's  letter,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
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attention  of  our  colleagues.  The  Com- 
mission's letter  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  October  27.  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Walker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Walker:  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  letter  of  October  17,  1980. 
regarding  the  Commissions  comments  on 
the  amendment  you  have  sponsored  to  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education.  As  you  know,  the  Commission 
has  opposed  this  amendment  since  you  first 
introduced  it  in  1977.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves its  effect,  if  enacted,  would  he  to  jeop- 
ardize the  government's  ability  to  enforce 
significant  civil  rights  measures. 

I  am  concerned  however,  that  you  regard 
the  Commission's  opposition  to  the  eight  re- 
cently passed  amendments  to  various  appro- 
priations bills,  including  your  amendment, 
as  a  personal  attack  and  a  distortion  of  your 
intent  in  introducing  the  measure.  The 
Commission's  opposition  to  the  eight 
amendments,  as  you  will  note  in  the  at- 
tached copy  of  our  Statement  on  Civil 
Rights  and  the  96th  Congress'  and  in  the 
October  16,  1980,  Washington  Post  article 
which  you  quoted,  has  always  focused  on 
the  effect  of  enactment  of  these  measures 
as  a  group,  rather  than  the  intent  of  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  who  have  in- 
troudced  them.  I  beheve  that  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Commission's  language  will  lead 
you  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  has  studied 
the  remarks  you  have  made  on  the  various 
occasions  you  have  presented  this  amend- 
ment to  the  House,  We  are  aware  of  your 
support  for  the  concept  of  affirmative 
action  and  your  opposition  to  "quotas  or 
other  numerical  requirements,"  We  certain 
ly  share  the  objective  of  achieving  a  society 
where  differences  of  race,  ethnicity,  and  sex 
are  merely  differences,  and  in  which  all  per- 
sons have  the  ■opportunity  to  comf>ete  on 
an  equal  basis  and  to  be  judged  on  individu- 
al merit."  It  appears  that  your  views  differ, 
then,  not  on  the  end  to  be  reached,  but  on 
the  means  by  which  we  reach  that  end. 

All  three  branches  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  private  sector,  have  rec- 
ognized that  numerically-based  affirmative 
remedies  are  sometimes  the  most  effective 
means  of  combating  discrimination.  These 
measures  have  been  referred  to  as  "numeri- 
cal requirements."  "quotas,"  "set  asides." 
ratios."  and  even,  by  some,  as  "goals  and 
timetables."  They  include  any  and  all  forms 
of  "preferential"  treatment  expressed  in  nu- 
merical terms.  The  issue  is  whether  such 
"numerical  requirements"  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  particular  situations.  The 
Commission  believes  they  are. 

Such  numerical  requirements  are  not.  as 
you  suggest,  merely  a  "bureaucratic  inven- 
tion of  convenience."  Employers  and  unions 
in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the  courts, 
have  found  numerically-based  remedies  to 
be  appropriate,  necessary,  and  sometimes 
the  only  effective  means  by  which  to 
combat  discrimination.  In  cases  involving  es- 
tablished discrimination  by  employers  or 
unions,  the  Federal  courts  have  often  found 
that  quotas  or  other  nimierical  require- 
ments are  essential  to  make  meaningful 
progress  where  judicial  admonitions  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity,  and  other  less  clear- 
cut  measures,  had  proved  ineffective.  See, 
e.g..  Morrow  v.  Dillard,  580  F.  2d  1284  (5th 
Cir.  1978);  NAACP  v.  Alien.  493  P.2d  614  (5th 
Cir.  1974):  ViUcan  Soc'y  v.  Civil  Serv. 
Comm'n.  490  F.2d  387  (2d  Cir.  1973).  Even  in 
cases  where  unlawful  discrimination  has 
only  been  alleged  by  one  party  and  denied 
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by  the  other,  the  parties  have  negotiated 
with  Federal  agencies  and  mutually  agreed 
to  use  such  numerical  requirements,  includ- 
ing ratio  selection  procedures  EEOC  v. 
American  TeL  <fc  TeL  Co..  556  F,2d  167  (3d 
Cir,  1977).  cert,  denied.  438  U.S.  915  (1978) 
United  StaUs  v,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Indus.. 
Inc..  517  F,2d  826  (5th  Cir  1975),  cert, 
denied.  425  U.S.  944  (1976) 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
definitively  ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of 
govemmentally  imposed  numerical  require- 
ments, it   has  upheld  the  legality  of  such 
remedies  and  expressed  strong  suppon  for 
the  use  of  numerical  requirements  to  elimi 
nate   discrimination.   In   FuUilove  v.   Klutz- 
nick.    100    S,    Ct,    2758    (1980).    the    Couri 
upheld   a  "quota  "  provision   in  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1977.  which  re- 
quired State  and  local  governments,  absent 
an  administrat  ve   waiver,   to  set-aside   ten 
percent   of   all   Federal   funds   granted   for 
public  works  contracts  to  procure  services  or 
supplies  from  minority  business  enterprises. 
In  United  Steelioorkers  of  America  v,  Weber. 
443  U.S.   193  (1979).  the  Court  approved  a 
training  program  negotiated  voluntarily  be- 
tween an  employer  and  union  that  required 
that  at  least  half  of  all  employees  selected 
for  craft  training  be  black,  until  a  specific 
percentage  of   black   craft   workers   in   the 
work  force  was  reached.  In  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  v,  Bakke.  438  U.S. 
265  (1978).  five  of  the  Justices,  albeit  with 
different    rationales,    supported    numerical 
requirements  of  the  kind  your  amendment 
would  proscribe.  Id.  at  272  (Powell.  J.,  opin- 
ion): and  at  324  (Brennan,  White.  Marshall, 
and  Blackmun,  JJ..  concurring  in  part,  dis- 
senting in  part).  In  numerous  school  deseg- 
regation cases,  the  Court  has  ordered  school 
authorities  to  seek  to  make  all  schools  fall 
within  a  specified  percentage  range  of  mi- 
nority  to  nonminority  children.   See.   e.g., 
Swann    v     Charlotte- Mecklenburg    Bd..    of 
Educ.    402   L.S.    1.   25   (1971).   Finally,   the 
Court    has    consistently    declined    to    hear 
cases  challenging  as  "unlawful  quotas  "  the 
goals  and  timetables"  provisions  required 
in  affirmative  action  plans  under  Executive 
Order  Number  11246.  See.  e.g..  Contrxictor 
Ass'n  of  Eastern  Pa.  v,  Sec'y  of  Lalxir.  442 
F.2d  159  (3d  Cir).  cert,  denied.  404  U.S  854 
(1971). 

This  Commission  firmly  l>elieves  that  nu- 
merical requirements  can  be  proper  and  nee 
essary  ingredients  of  affirmative  action 
plans.  Without  these  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, the  Federal  government  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  promises  contained  in  the 
civil  rights  laws  a  reality. 

The  Commission  strongly  opposes  invid- 
ious measures  designed  to  stigmatize  and  ex- 
clude individuals  because  of  their  race.  sex. 
or  national  origin.  However,  we  support  af- 
firmative numerical  remedies,  such  as  those 
employed  and  upheld  by  the  courts,  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have 
recognized  that  such  nimierical  require- 
ments are  sometimes  the  most,  and  occa- 
sionally the  only,  effective  remedy  available 
to  them  to  eliminate  discrimination.  Be- 
cause the  amendment  you  have  introduced, 
if  enacted,  would  prohibit  such  affirmative 
remedies  in  Federally  enforced  employment 
and  education  programs,  we  must  oppose  its 
adoption.  Our  opposition  is  directeid  at  the 
deleterious  effect  enactment  of  the  eight 
amendments,  including  your  measure, 
would  have.  Our  statements  are  not  person- 
al attacks  on  the  intent  of  the  individual 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  sponsored 
these  amendments. 

I    appreciate    your    willingness    to    share 
your  views  with  us,  and  I  hope  the  above  in- 
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formation  will  serve  (o  clarify  the  Commls- 
sioti  s  position  in  this  matter 
Sincerely. 

Arthur  S   Fi.emming. 

Clairt/Kl'l  • 


SENTIMENTAL  JOl^HNFlY 
REMEMBER,   AMEItICA 

HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav.  December  ■}.  19H0 
•  Mr  WHITEHURST  Mr  Sp«-akfr, 
f-arly  m  April  of  1981,  all  vctfran.s  of 
our  armctl  stTvici-.s  vnU  b«'  invited  (o 
participate  in  a  full  week  of  evenUs 
honoririK  thas*-  whu  have  served  our 
Nation  in  uniform  The  program  will 
be  called  Sentimental  Journey  Re 
member.  America."  and  it  will  include 
live  military  demonstrations,  public 
forums,  receptions.  perf(jrmances  by 
national  artisLs,  and  (Jther  appropriate 
entertainment  All  of  these  eveiit.N  will 
take  place  in  the  city  of  VirKinia 
Beach  and  at  the  various  military  in 
stallations  m  the  Tidewater  area  of 
VirKinia. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regard  this  as  a  mar 
v«'lous  opportunity  to  rekindle  our  pa 
Iriotic  .spirit  and  to  remind  all  Ameri- 
cans of  the  threat  sacrifices  made  by 
millions  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  I  am  deliKhte<l  that 
sentimental  journey  will  take  place  m 
my  conKressiotml  district,  and  I  invite 
all  of  my  colleaKues  and  their  const  it  u 
ent.s  to  share  as  much  of  the  period 
from  FYiday.  April  3.  through  Sundav. 
April  12,  with  us  ;is  po.ssible 

PYom  the  Ureal  War  early  m  this 
century  throuKh  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
there  is  a  plar«'  in  this  celebration  (or 
all  veterans  and  all  who  share  their 
love  for  the  United  States.  I  look  for 
ward  to  beinn  a  participant  and  reliv 
ing  the  proud  days  of  my  own  service 
to  my  country  • 


IMPROVING  CHILD  HEALIH 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  SOLj\RZ.  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
and  many  of  my  fellow  representatives 
may  be  aware,  the  Select  Panel  for  the 
Promotion  of  Child  Health  has  re 
leased  its  findings  concerning  the  need 
to  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  child  health  .services  Members  of 
the  panel  presented  a  report  of  the  re 
suits  of  18  months  of  study  by  17  na 
tionally  recognized  expert,s  to  Repre 
sentative  Waxman  and  Senator  Ken 
NEDY  on  December  2 

The  panel's  recommendations  pro 
vide  a  blueprint  for  us  to  follow  in 
planning  legislation  during  the  97th 
Congress.  Specifically,  the  report 
stresses  the  need  for  a  coherent  pro- 
gram of  child  health  s«>rvices  such  as 
those  contained  in  the  Child   Health 
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Assurano'   Act   which   the  Senate  did 
nol  pa-ss  during  this  session 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  become  fa 
miliar  with  the  report  and  to  work 
\*ith  me  on  improving  the  health  of 
our  children   They  are  counting  on  us 

The  panels  summarized  Plan  for 
Action"  follows: 

Plan  T'ik  Aniow 

The  Select  Panel  for  the  Promotion  of 
Child  Health  views  the  spectanilar  improve 
ments  m  child  health  achieved  b.v  thi.s 
nation  in  I  he  past  half  century  a.s  providinK 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  huild  for  the 
future  We  havi'  identified  the  area.s  in 
which  major  problems  persi.sl  and  furtlier 
mipro\ement.s  are  urnently  ne.'ded 

To  rlarify  ttie  iritern-lation.ship  among  the 
many   recommendation.^.   ■*>■   make   through 
out    the    report,    we    propo.se    three    set.s    of 
goals. 

1 1 1  The  first  set  of  goals  Is  directed  at  as 
suring  that  all  needed  health  and  health 
related  services  are  available  and  arces.slble 
to  all  infants,  children  adole.scent.s,  and 
pregnant  women. 

First,  to  assure  universal  acces.s  to  three 
essential  sets  of  services  prenatal,  delivery. 
and  p<xstnatal  care,  comprehensive  care  for 
rhildren  through  age  5.  and  family  planning 
services 

Second,  to  bring  about  the  more  effective 
nfx'ralion  of  governmental  activities  aimed 
at  improving  maternal  and  child  health 

Third,  to  improve  the  organi7Jition  of 
health  .services  to  reach  tho,se  population 
groups  gilth  special  need.s  or  at  spt^ial  risk, 
including  adolrscent.s.  ihronically  impaired 
'■hildren  children  m  inst  itut  lon.s  and  fo.ster 
'■are,  and  children  m  the  families  of  migrant 
and  farm  workers  and  Native  Americans 

h'ourth.  to  en.sure  that  a  family  s  e<onom 
II  status  shall  not  tx'  a  bar  to  the  receipl  of 
needed  health  services  or  determine  the 
nature  and  source  of  such  services,  and  that 
the  u.se  of  such  services  shall  never  reduce  a 
family  to  p<-nury 

F^fth.  to  ensure  that  every  child  from 
birth  to  age  18  and  every  pregnant  woman 
has  access  to  a  source  of  continuing  primary 
(•are 

Sixth,  to  ensure  that  every  family,  child, 
and  pregnant  woman  has  access  to  all  serv 
ices  identified  as  needed,  not  merely  those 
basic  minimal  services  which  are  part  of  our 
first  goal  This  includes  genetic,  dental,  and 
mental  health  services  and  .services  to  re 
spond  to  health  problems  with  major  social 
and  iK'havioral  components 

(2>  The  second  set  of  goals  we  propose  ad 
dresses  the  influences  on  maternal  and 
child  health  which  lie  b«>yond  the  reach  of 
personal  health  services 

l-^rst.  to  encourage  all  efforts  aimed  at  re 
ducing   accident.s  and   risks   in   the   physical 
enviroimient.    and    to    bring    atKMiI    greater 
recognition   of    the    particular    vulnerability 
of  children  and  pregnant  women  to  em  iron 
mental  risks 

S«^cond,  to  promote  greater  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  critical  role  of  nutn 
tion    by    privaie    industry     government,   the 
media,  the  schools,  and  community  groups 
as  liell  as  by  the  health  system 

Third,  to  enlist  the  .s<h(K)ls.  the  media,  in 
dustry.  and  voluntary  assix-iations,  as  well 
as  the  health  system,  in  far  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  lielp  individuals  adopt  and  sustain 
behaviors  that  enhance  health  and  well 
being 

13  I  The  third  set  of  goals  we  propose  is  di 
rected  at  building  the  knowledge  base  neces 
sary  to  further  enhance  maternal  and  child 
health: 

Pirsl.  to  encourage  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  pursue  a  wide  range  of  re 
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search  spanning  not  only  the  biomedical 
and  behauoral  .viences  but  also  the  popu 
lat ion  based  sciences  and  health  service  re 
.search 

Second,  to  re<-ogniz«'  that  fundamental  re 
search  remains  the  cornerstone  of  many 
past  and  future  advances  m  health 

Third,  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  portion 
of  research  support  is  direited  to  the  sp«'cial 
health  problems  of  mothers  and  children 

It  IS  clear  the  progress  toward  achieving 
these  goals  will  require  integrated  and  co- 
herent action  We  recogniw  the  difflculUes 
involved  in  aj-hieving  such  action,  especially 
if  the  ne<es.sary  steps  involve  any  funda 
mental  change  With  an  eye  to  constraints 
on  both  available  public  funds  and  advix-acy 
energies,  we  suggest  that  many  changes  can 
b«'  made  incrementally  without  dimiiushing 
their  effectiveness,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
clear  vision  of  long  t«Tm  goals  We  urge  poll 
cymakers  and  advocates,  in  adopting  such 
an  approacfi.  nol  to  lose  sight  of  the  rela 
tionships  among  the  part* 

Progress  toward  these  goals  will  also  re- 
quire considerable  attention  to  detail  For 
this  reason,  we  devote  the  .s»'cond  \olume  of 
our  report  to  sp»-lling  out  the  implications 
of  our  recommendations  for  immediate 
action  to  imprini-  five  federal  programs 
with  a  major  impact  on  child  health  Medic 
aid  and  KPSDT  the  WIC  Supplemental 
Food  l»rogram.  Title  V  (Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children  s  Programs* 
of  the  S<Kial  Security  Act.  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  i  P  I.  94 
142 1,  an,]  Community  Mental  Health  Cen 
ters  and  S«rvice  Systi-ms  In  volume  III  the 
Panel  al.so  presentjs  a  compendium  of  back 
ground  data  on  various  aspects  of  maternal 
and  child  health.* 


CHRIST  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  Nrw  Yi>KK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 
•  Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  Centennial  of 
Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Ozone  Park,  N.Y 

For  a  century  this  church  has  been 
working  very  closely  with  our  commu- 
nity The  Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  has  brought  a  spiritual  clo.se 
ness  to  our  neighborhoods  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  working  with  our 
community  so  that  it  is  a  better  place 
to  live 

The  Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  has  sponsored  many  communi 
ty  service  programs  over  the  past  100 
years.  These  programs  range  from 
youth  group  and  sport  acti-ities  to 
senior  citizen  programs.  The  church 
has  also  taken  an  active  role  in  the 
CIVIC  affairs  of  the  Ninth  Congre.ssion 
al  District.  Among  its  recently  held 
events  was  an  anticnme  night. 

The  Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
dedication  to  those  values  in  life 
which  are  often  Ignored,  but  are  in- 
valuable in  our  everyday  lives:  family, 
communitv.  and  devotion  to  God.» 
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us    SPECIAL  FORCES 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  FIOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker, 
against  the  backdrop  of  rhetoric  today 
regarding  our  commitment  to  meet 
the  expanding  Soviet  threat  with 
greater  defense  spending  in  order  to 
fund  high  technology  systems,  I  be- 
lieve It  e.ssential  that  we  continue  to 
comprehensively  evaluate  our  coun- 
try s  military  requirements  from  the 
prospective  of  total  preparedness. 

Today  our  projected  defense  growth 
IS  oriented  primarily  toward  Europe 
and  dealing  with  confrontation  in  this 
highly  volatile  area.  While  this  invest- 
ment IS  important  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  must  be  ready  to  respond  to  any 
test  in  any  theater.  Many  recent 
cvenLs  worldwide  should  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve 'hat  unconventional  warfare 
forces  ma.\  well  become  an  increasing- 
ly important  element  in  our  defense 
equation.  U.S.  Special  Forces -Navy 
Sea,  Air,  Land  Teams  (SEALS),  Army 
Special  Forces  <SF)  and  their  Air 
Force  counterpart -provide  us  with  a 
unique  capability  to  meet  challenges 
of  an  unconventional  and  destructive 
nature.  Their  future  is  vital  as  our 
record  in  meeting  this  kind  of  threat  is 
self  evident.  Whether  or  not  our  in- 
ve.stment  has  been  adequate  may  need 
to  be  examined  more  closely. 

A  thoughtful  analysis  of  this  mili- 
lary  capability  is  offered  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings."  The  authors  of  this  arti- 
cle are  well  qualified  to  address  the 
real  issue  -both  are  former  members 
of  our  special  forces.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a 
former  congressional  staffer,  .served  as 
a  staff  representative  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  was  a  Navy  SEAL.  Mr.  Messing,  a 
Green  Beret  officer  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, is  the  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Council.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend its  reading  by  my  congres- 
sional colleagues. 

What  Picture  for  Special  Forces^ 
•  By  David  Fitzgerald) 
It  IS  a  cliche  among  defense  analysts  and 
policymakers  that  a  nation  is  always  plan- 
ning to  fight  the  last  war  The"  United 
States  may  not  be  planning  to  fight  its  last 
ronfhct.  but  it  is  probably  planning  to  fight 
the  wrong  one. 

The  recent  Senate  action  to  authorize  $5 
billion  more  in  defense  expenditures  than 
requested  by  the  Carter  AdminLstration  re- 
flecUs  a  growing  mood  throughout  the 
nation  that  the  United  States  must  take  se 
nous  action  to  shore  up  its  military  capabili- 
ties The  additions  made  by  the  Senate. 
however,  only  reinforce  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  administrations  proposals  which  em- 
Pha-sized  sophisticated  systems  and  quick 
':xes  There  has  been  little  demonstrable 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  these  systems 
flight  be  the  least  useful  for  the  United 
Suie.s  in  the  conflicts  with  which  it  will 
inoet  likely  be  confronted  most  often  in  the 
next  decade 
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During  the  next  20  years,  revolutions,  civil 
wars,  ethnic  hostilities,  border  w^ars.  and 
proxy  conflicts  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Our  experiences  in  World  Wars  I  and  il 
offer  few  guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  in  such 
situations 

Moreover,  the  instrumentalities  of  conflict 
will  change  The  U.S.  embassy  in  Teheran 
will  not  be  the  last  occupied  American  in- 
stallation The  American  ambassador  in 
Kabul  will  not  be  the  last  U.S.  diplomat  at- 
tacked or  assassinated.  The  thrust  of  grow 
ing  terrorist  attacks  against  U.S.  industrial 
facilities  t>oth  at  home  and  abroad  will  not 
go  unexploited. 

In  short,  unconventional  warfare  will  be 
the  leitmotif  of  the  1980s.  While  low-level 
violence  has  occurred  at  other  times  in  his 
tory.  at  no  time  has  it  been  as  peiTasive  or 
as  potentially  destructive  as  it  will  be  In  an 
era  when  conflicts  will  continue  to  be  re- 
solved through  the  use  of  force,  unconven- 
tional warfare  provides  a  means  of  resolving 
disputes  while  tiptoeing  around  the  nuclear 
trip  wire 

Thus,  the  United  Stales  will  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  performing  more  rescue 
mi.ssions.  counter-terrorist  exercises,  and 
other  delicate  special  operations.  Is  the 
United  Slates  prepared' 

The  recent  debacle  in  the  Iranian  desert 
suggests  an  unqualified  no.'  Many  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unsuccessful  rescue  mission 
were  specific  to  that  particular  operation 
However,  the  rescue  raid  was  undercut  by 
deep  and  pervasive  problems  which  exist 
throughout  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Among 
these  problems  are  insufficient  manpower 
inadequate  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  ineffective  command  and  control 

The  impact  of  these  problems  is  particu 
larly  .severe  for  U.S.  unconventional  forces, 
like  U.S.  Special  Forces  (SF)  and  Navy 
Seals.  As  a  consequence,  the  effectiveness  of 
these  forces  is  becoming  increasingly  ques- 
tionable at  the  time  when  the  need  for 
them  is  heightened.  Current  proposals  raise 
even  more  serious  questions  regarding  their 
future  usefulness. 

In  the  U.S.  Army,  active  duty  Special 
Forces  strength  is  just  over  3,500  personnel, 
allocated  among  the  5th.  7th,  and  10th  Spe 
cial  Forces  Groups  and  their  attached  ele 
menls.  This  is  the  lowest  active  duty  au 
thorization  for  Special  Forces  since  the  late 
1950s.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  project  that 
they  would  need  several  times  as  many  Spe 
cial  Forces  to  meet  wartime  requirements.  It 
IS  unlikely  that  additional  needs  could  be 
made  up  from  SF  groups  in  the  reserve  com- 
ponent, which  itself  is  al  lis  lowest  authori- 
zation level  in  20  years. 

Despite  these  shortfalls,  current  plans  call 
for  additional  reduction  of  Army  Special 
Forces  by  almost  15  percent  by  the  t)egin- 
ning  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  rationale  for  the  reduction  is  not  al- 
together clear.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
plan  to  shift  the  same  number  of  positions 
to  units  of  other  types.  The  purpose  of  the 
shift,  however,  has  been  left  unstated. 

Similarly,  in  the  Navy,  the  Congress  has 
not  seen  special  forces  as  an  important  di- 
mension of  U.S.  combat  capabilities.  The 
Seals,  for  example,  have  never  had  an  admi- 
ral as  commanding  officer.  In  the  fierce 
competition  for  limited  defense  dollars,  the 
Seals  have  frequently  come  out  on  the  short 
end. 

The  one  combat  situation  in  which  special 
forces  are  least  valuable— a  conventional 
war  in  Europe— is  the  most  unlikely  to 
occur.  Should  the  United  Stales  again  find 
itself  fighting  abroad,  it  will  more  likely  be 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East,  the  bush 
country  of  Africa,  or  the  jungles  of  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  in  these  situations  that  un- 
conventional    forces    prove     their     worth. 
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Moreover  they  car.  be  adapted  to  respond 
to  the  wave  of  terrorists  attacks  and  uncon 
ventional  conflicts  that  will  inevitably  mark 
the  ;980s. 

Lately.  Americans  have  been  bombarded 
with  a  host  of  examples  demonstrating  the 
need  for  bolstering  America  s  defense  And 
we  must  build  up  military  capability  But  we 
must  do  so  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  for 
the  world  in  which  we  live  We  should  not 
l>e  dazzled  by  glamorous  hardware  or  mes- 
merized by  bogus  strategies  for  unlikely 
contingencies.  U.S.  unconventional  forc^ 
have  proven  their  value  time  and  again  To 
cut  these  forces  further  m  attempts  to 
strengthen  U.S.  defense  in  other  areas 
would  be  to  take  a  dangerous  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.* 


HUNGER  STRIKE  AT  LONG 
KESH  PRISON 


HON.  RAPHAEL  MUSTO 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  MUSTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  ad  hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
join  with  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Mario  Biaggi,  in  expressing  concern 
about  the  6-week-old  hunger  strike  in- 
volving seven  prisoners  in  the  Long 
Kesh  prison  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  appeal  we  are  making  today  is 
for  a  humanitarian  resolution  of  this 
crisis  before  any  of  the  prisoners  are 
forced  to  die.  It  appears  as  though  all 
dialog  between  the  two  sides  has 
ceased.  This  will  serve  as  a  fundamen- 
tal obstacle  to  a  resolution. 

I  endorse  the  effort  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  to  involve  the  United  Na- 
tions in  a  mediating  capacity  to  reopen 
the  lines  of  communication  so  that  the 
framework  of  a  humanitarian  resolu- 
tion can  be  established. 

There  has  been  enough  suffering  in 
Northern  Ireland  over  the  past  10 
years.  Yet,  if  this  current  hunger 
strike  is  allowed  to  continue  until  it  re- 
sults in  the  deaths  of  the  prisoners, 
more  suffering  will  ensue.  The  United 
States  with  its  concern  for  human 
rights  should  be  in  the  forefront  in 
trying  to  convince  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  profound 
human  rights  considerations  of  this 
current  crisis,# 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  DEBATE 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 

Thursday,  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  over  the  past  months 
regarding  the  P»residential  debates  of 
the  last  campaign.  I  thought  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Lee  Hanna 
and  Edward  Hymoff,  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  my  colleag:ues. 
Edward  Hymoff,  is  a  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine  and  I  tim  pleased 
to  insert  the  text  of  his  article,  "The 
Next  Great  Debate": 


UMI 
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The  Next  CjRCat  Debate 

The  Great  Debates  of  1980  are  political 
history  It  is  lime  now  to  look  ahead  to 
presidential  debates  of  the  future 

Its  apparent  that  neither  of  the  major 
party  candidates  served  the  public  interest 
in  the  campaign  of  1980  There  were  only 
two  debates  And  President  Carter  appeared 
In  only  one  of  them  Ronald  Reagan  aiid 
Jimmy  Carter  refus<'d  to  accept  the  three 
opportunities  proposed  by  the  l^eague  of 
Women  Voters  to  debate  the  Issues  that 
affect  u-s  all  Nor  would  they  permit  their 
vice  presidential  candidates  to  meet  in  the 
debate  offered  by  the  League. 

Throughout  a  long  and  dismal  campaign, 
the  public  was  propagandized  and  exploit 
ed  fed  half  truths  and  oftentimes  question 
able  information  in  paid  political  adverths 
ing  and  canned  spet>ches 

No  wonder  there  was  widespread  public 
apathy  and  dLslllu-sionment  In  this  telecom 
municatiorus  age  in  which  we  live,  the  public 
expecLs  more  than  90  s«'Cond  snlppet.s  on 
the  evening  news  and  wire  service  siimnmr 
les  in  their  newspapers 

The  message  <if  the  1980  public  opinion 
polLs  to  the  candidates  was  clear  We  want 
you.  President  Carter  and  (Jovernor 
Reagan,  to  come  together  in  a  face  to  face 
debate  s<i  that  we  can  taki-  your  measure  on 
our  term.s.  not  yours 

In  mid  OciotMT  a  poll  taken  by  the  <ilobal 
2000  public  interest  griiiip  indicate<l  that  73 
percent  of  the  public  wanted  detiates  and 
that  38  percent  of  the  respondenUs  were  at 
that  lime  undt-tided 

Unfortunately  for  the  public,  campaign 
strategist!;  made  tlie  debates  a  |M)litical  fiK)t 
ball  President  Carter  refus«-i)  to  participate 
in  the  Baltimore  debate  spon.sore<l  by  Ihe 
l/eague  bt-cau-se  he  didn't  want  to  dignify 
John  Anderson  s  candidacy. 

Governor  Reagan  s  handlers  agreed  to  the 
Hallimore  detiale  but.  fearing  a  major  ora 
torical  faux  pas  by  Iheir  candidate,  insisted 
that  It  tH'  limited  to  one  hour  instead  i>f  the 
90  minutes  ttie  I.«'a*{ue  had  planned 

{•resident  Carters  refasal  to  app«ar  m 
Baltimore  was  condemned  m  major  newspa 
p«'rs  acros.s  the  country  He  *a.s  lamp<M)ned 
in  political  cart<M)rLs.  and  although  a  few  col 
umnisLs  viewed  this  as  gcHKl  campagm  tat' 
lli-s  on  the  part  of  the  Carter  crowd.  riotxHly 
made  the  ca.s«'  that  Ihe  president  was  acting 
m  the  public  interest. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  under  way 
in  UiuisviUe.  Ky  .  where  the  U-ague  had 
.sche<iuled  a  Vice  I»residenl  lal  debate  on  IVl 
2.  and  in  Portland.  Oreg  ,  during  the  week 
of  Get  13.  where  foreign  affairs  and  nation 
al  .security  would  b«'  the  topics  that  night 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  in  ea<-h  city 
worked  long  hours  planning  for  the  great 
event  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  wen-  do 
nated  by  civic  minded  bu.sine.ss  leaders  and 
citizens  to  help  defray  the  c<vsLs  of  the  de 
bates.  There  would  b«'  deep  dLsappolntmenI 
The  President  once  again  turned  down  a 
three  way  debate 

The  Anderson  {•'actor: 

Prior  to  the  Hallimore  debate.  Anderson 
had  met  criteria  .set  by  the  league  and  ap 
peared  to  t>e  a  viable  candidate  with  at  least 
15  percent  suptK)rt  according  to  national 
polls.  However,  following  that  debate.  An 
derson  dropped  in  the  polls  and  was  no 
longer  eligible  to  participate  So  the  I^eague 
invited  Rea«an  and  Carter  to  the  one  on 
one  debate  each  said  tie  wanted  But 
Reagan,  leading  in  the  polls,  us*^!  Anderson 
as  a  ploy  lo  avoid  the  one  on  one  with  the 
President  It  wasn  t  until  the  third  week  in 
October  when  hLs  lead  diminLshed  that  Rea 
gan's  men  came  around  lo  the  idea  that  his 
Interest  would  best  be  .served  by  taking  on 
the  President  face  to  fa<-e 
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The  public  interest,  of  course,  was  never  a 
consideratiuii.  Tlmi  lo  where  thi  I^-^guc  Oi 
Women  Voters  comes  In  For  60  years  the 
non  partisan  I/eague  has  twen  committed  to 
citizen  education  and  the  effective  partici 
pation  of  Americans  in  the  governmental 
and  political  process.  And  the  mast  critical 
element  is  the  citizen  who  votes  on  Election 
Day 

The  U-ague  in  1980  proposed  three  Presl 
denlial  debates  and  one  debate  between  the 
Vice  I»residential  candidates  As  it  turned 
out  the  public  had  only  one  opportunity  to 
.see  the  major  candidates  For  90  minutes 
they  confronted  each  other  on  the  major 
i.ssues  of  our  time  True,  one  debate  wa.s 
b«'tter  than  none  True.  120  million  Amen 
cans  watched  it.  But.  II  is  also  true  that 
they  deserved  more  and  tietter  than  they 
got 

lAXjking  lo  1984.  Presidential  debates 
must  be  a  part  of  the  political  process.  The 
public  needs  them.  The  times  demand 
lhem,» 
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I.I--STER  WOLFF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NKW  jrSSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sovcmber  20.  1980 
•  Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lester  Wolff,  who  has  been 
a  leader  m  many  areas  of  concern  lo 
us  all 

In  his  16  years  in  the  House,  Les  has 
rendered  ouLstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  A-s  chairman  of 
our  P'oreign  Affairs  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  A-sian  and  Pacific  Af 
fairs  and  as  a  m«'mb«T  of  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  International  S<'<nirity  and 
Scientific  Affairs  he  has  bt>en  an  effer 
tive  spokesman  for  human  nght.s  and 
civil  liberties  throughout  the  world 
and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  areas  suffering  from 
strife  and  tension  His  expertise  was 
recogniz«'d  in  1977  when  he  .served  as 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na 
Ixotis  General  Assembly 

Ijs  also  .serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  I  have  long 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  on  legisla 
tion  to  provide  essential  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  veterans.  He  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  better  educational 
opportunities  for  memt)ers  of  the 
armed  .services  from  the  Vietnam  era. 

We  all  owe  Ij-s  a  debt  for  his  invalu 
able,  pioneering  service  as  ciiairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  .serving  Through  this 
forum  he  has  aroused  the  awareness 
of  our  citizens  to  the  urgency  and 
enormity  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
and  helped  in  the  development  of 
Government  efforts  to  combat  the  il 
legal  narcotics  traffic 

I  Will  personally  miss  my  friend  Les, 
this  genial  and  affable  man  who  is  my 
next  door  neighbor  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Rayburn  Building  I  know  all  of 
us  will  miss  his  dedicated  and  effective 
leadership.* 


REASSESSING  THE  MARCOS 
GOVERNMENT 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  report  pre- 
pared for  the  World  Bank  on  the  polit- 
ical prospects  of  the  Marcos  govern 
ment  in  the  Philippines.  This  unusual 
ly  blunt  a.ssessment  project-s  increasing 
unrest  in  the  Philippines,  which  could 
result  in  a  military  government  or  a 
parliamentary  system  in  which  Presi- 
dent Marcos  would  have  difficulty 
staying  In  power 

As  one  of  the  top  recipients  of  US 
economic  and  military  aid,  the  Marcos 
government  receives  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  ThLs 
should  not.  however,  blind  Congress  to 
the  realities  of  the  political  situation 
in  the  Philippines.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  examine  the  fol 
lowing  condensed  version  of  the  report 
and  reconsider  the  wisdom  of  our  pres 
ent  policies  toward  the  Marcos  govern 
ment. 

F'OLITICAL  AND  AdMINISTRATI VK  BASES  FOR 

Economic  Policy  in  the  Philippines 

INTKODt'CTION 

1  The  Philippines  faces  impressive  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  growth  and  modem 
ization  However  this  growth  potential  can 
be  realized  only  if  a  numt>er  of  political,  ad 
minLstralive,  and  economic  preconditions 
are  met  to  undertake  ne<-essary  economic  re- 
forms and  to  maintain  a  positive  climate  for 
growth  In  particular,  the  viability  of  the 
iKonomic  lib»'ralization  reforms,  .supported 
m  oarl  by  the  conditions  of  the  1980  Indus 
trial  structural  axijustment  loan,  dep<'nds 
on  the  political  and  administrative  capacity 
of  the  government  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram without  provoking  highly  destabilizing 
reactions 

2  Becau.se  martial  law  has  been  in  effect 
m  the  Philippines  since  1972.  some  of  the 
political  and  administrative  implications  of 
long  term  .siK-ial  and  e<-onomic  trends  have 
yet  lo  become  obvious  To  a  certain  degree, 
politics  has  been  frozen  by  the  suspeasion 
of  Congressional  activities  and  p<Milical 
righti.  as  well  as  by  the  exile  of  major  oppo 
si  lion  leaders  Therefore  some  of  the  poten 
lial  implications  of  such  trends  as  continu- 
ing urbanization,  increasing  regional  in- 
equality, and  «"conomic  restructuring  <to 
name  just  a  fewi.  should  the  political  situa 
tion  change  significantly,  are  a  matter  of 
anticipation  rather  ttian  established  fact 
And.  of  course,  whether  the  political  situa 
lion  IS  indeed  likely  to  change  significantly 
througli  restoration  of  democratic  practice, 
the  replacement  of  President  Marcos,  or 
any  other  transformation,  us  another  ques- 
tion that  must  tx-  addre.ssed, 

3  To  anticipate  the  impact  of  these  trends 
and  potential  political  changes  on  the  Phil 
ippine  economy,  this  paper  examines  how 
Marcos  political  support  and  opposition  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by 

iai  Long  term  scKial  and  j-conomic  trends, 

(bi  Political  changes  due  to  the  exustence 
of  martial  law.  and 

I  CI  The  economic  restructuring  of  Marcos 
economic  program  thus  far 

Possible  changes  resulting  from  a  change 
in  the  form  or  leadership  of  government  are 
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nnilined  next  Pinaiiy  thp  administrative 
capacity  of  the  government  is  reviewed  in 
light  of  the  difficulties  of  implementing 
both  massive  industrial  programs  and  grass 
roots  development 

4  The  analysis  suggests  the  following  con- 
sequences of  these  trends: 

(8  1  Increasing  pressures  for  urban-  (rather 
than  rural  )  oriented  economic  policy: 

ibi  increasing  attention  to  mcome-distri 
bulional  questions,  debated  in  a  political 
arena  gradually  becoming  more  defined  by 
economic  class  divisions  than  by  vertical' 
coalitions. 

in  increasing  domestic  opposition  to  the 
industrial  promotion  strategy: 

Id  I  increa.sing  prwariousne.ss  of  the  cur- 
rent administration,  which  could  result  in 
the  lifting  of  martial  law  under  a  parliamen- 
tary system  m  which  President  Marcos. 
even  if  initially  situated  ai  Prime  Minister, 
would  have  serious  difficulty  remaining  in 
power:  or  a  military  government: 

lei  increasing  nationalistic  pressures 
under  any  of  these  scenarios: 

If  I  vulnerability  of  the  technocrats"  in 
relainins  their  economic  policy  manage- 
ment positions  if  the  administration  should 
change:  and 

<t<i  lilile  improvement  in  the  administra 
tut-  rapacity  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  hence 
in  undertaking  or  even  attempting  rural  de 
velopment  projects. 

POLITICAL  IMPACT  OF  SOCIOECONOMIC  TRENDS 

8  i'rbanization.  Urbanization  has 
brought  two  political  changes  to  the  Philip 
pines,  with  opposite  potential  effects  on  the 
strength  of  the  centralized  control  applied 
by  President  Marcos  As  the  primarily  rural 
power  base  of  the  former  economic  and  po 
litical  leaders  declines  in  the  face  of  the 
shift  to  the  cities,  the  urban  demands  and 
potential  for  pressure  in  favor  of  urban-ori 
ented  policies  naturally  Increase 

9  The  political  decline  of  regional,  rural 
bas<-d  leaders  is  reinforced   by   the  relative 
decline  of  the  rural  sector  as  the  bulwark  of 
the    Philippine    economy,    in    addition    to 
changes   within    the    rural   sector.   The   old 
power  bases  of  the  wealthiest   families  for 
•ncrly  romp,  iing  with  Marcos  have  shrunk 
a-s  ihr  tradiiional  agricultural  export  prod 
nets  leg.,  sugar!  have  been  gradually  sup 
planted    in    importance    by    manufactured 
goods,   as   land    reform    has   reduced   large 
scale  holdings  le.g..  in  rice  production),  and. 
at  in  the  case  of  coconuts,  production  has 
become  tightly   controlled   by   the  Govern 
ment 

10  While  the  population  shift  to  the  cities 
'Particularly  Metro  Manila >  has  created  a 
much  larger  labor  pool  lo  fuel  industrial  ex- 
pansion, the  constellation  of  urban  unem- 
ployment, urban  slums,  and  labor  unions  of 
growing  siz»>  has  shifted  government  con- 
cern considerably  toward  the  melropolus 
and  away  from  the  countryside. 

11  Thus  far.  Marcos  has  kept  tight  con- 
trol over  the  labor  unions,  which  were  re- 
structured under  martial  law  such  that  na- 
tional level,  govemmentally-controlled 
organs  m  turn  control  the  local  unions  in 
each  industry.  The  emasculated  unions  deal 
primarily  with  minor  issues,  and  martial  law 
prohibits  strikes  in  vital  industries  "  and 
politically  oriented  strikes  in  any  industry 
As  for  urban  poverty,  the  most  visible  part 
of  Marcos  poverty  program  has  been  in 
urban  slum  upgrading,  to  palliate  urban  dis- 
satisfaction 

12  Nevertheless,  a  politically  sensitive 
wnomic  strategy  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
tnat  it  IS  in  the  urban  areas  where  the  level 
of  political  awareness  is  highest  and  the 
possibility  of  new  sources  of  disruption  the 
neatest  The  centralization  trends  in  gov- 
frnment.  the  economy,  and  the  regional  bal- 
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s.r.cr  (With  Manila  and  Marcos'  cash-crop- 
oriented  home  region  of  Ilocos— also  on 
Luzon— becoming  increasingly  prominent  i 
push  economic  policymakers  to  be  more 
urban-oriented  in  policy  choices,  on  issues 
ranging  from  the  relative  pnces  of  agricul 
tural  vs.  manufactured  goods  to  the  focus  of 
economic  development. 

13.  Income  concentration.  Though  recent 
trends  in  actual  income  distribution  are  in 
evitably  uncertain,  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal perception  in  the  Philippines  that  the 
income  distribution  is  deteriorating.  This 
perception  is  reinforced  by  declining  real 
wage  rates  and  by  the  government's  concur- 
rence in  the  Pive-Year  Development  Plan 
1978-82  that  regional  disparities  in  income 
dLstribution  have  been  increasing. 

14  The  political  implication  of  this  per- 
ception of  a  worsening  distribution  of 
income  has  been,  as  one  might  expect,  to  de- 
tract from  the  popularity  of  the  Marcos 
administration  and  to  bring  into  question 
the  sincerity  and  competence  of  the  -New 
Society  "  program,  which  was  to  bring  great- 
er economic  equality  to  the  Philippines  by 
stripping  away  the  political  and  economic 
power  of  the  oligarchy."  Marcos'  justifica- 
tion of  martial  law.  which  had  included  the 
argument  that  the  economic  elite  had  a 
stranglehold  over  the  economy  through  its 
political  power,  is  weakened  by  any  evidence 
that  the  martial  law  arrangement  cannot  re- 
verse the  trend  of  income  concentration. 

15.  The  policy  implication,  then,  is  greater 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  alter  the 
reality   and  perceptions  of   income  concen- 
tration, but  thus  far  no  viable  approach  has 
been   found   to  surmount   the  difficulty  of 
improving    real    wages    for    urban    workers, 
maintaining  profits  for  their  employers,  and 
keeping  up  the  incomes  of  rural  food  pro 
ducers.   The   Government   has  shown   little 
administrative  effectiveness  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  rural  poverty  at  the  grassroots 
level      through      programs      like      Mexico's 
PIDBIR.    Consequently    the    Government's 
preference  for  a  massive  industrial  program 
reflects  an  attempt  (which  many  consider  to 
be   desperate)    to   use   an   administratively 
controllable  program  to  avoid  the  tradeoff 
by   triggering  a   much   higher  growth   rate 
that  would  permit  the     boom"  atmosphere 
to  overshadow  the  distributional  question. 
If    industrial    promotion    does    not    yield    a 
boom  that  benefits  all  sectors,  the  highly 
visible  advantages  going  to  the  urban  indus- 
trial sector  will  exacerbate  the  resentments 
and  conflicts  over  income  distribution. 

POLITICAL  PROSPECTS 

30.  As  opposition  to  martial  law  mounts, 
the  possibilities  for  change  are  influenced 
by  maneuvering  by  t)oth  Marcos  and  the  op- 
position. Even  before  martial  law  was  de- 
clared, the  constitutional  reform  initiated 
by  Marcos  culminated  in  a  draft  constitu- 
tion establishing  a  new  parliamentary  ar- 
rangement, which  was  immediately  attacked 
as  a  mechanism  for  permitting  Marcos  to 
remain  in  power  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
constitution  was  approved  via  a  highly  con- 
troversial referendum  after  martial  law  was 
imposed,  but  in  practice  is  to  take  effect 
only  after  martial  law  is  lifted.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  Marcos,  perhaps  within  the 
year,  will  try  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  Prime  Minister  so  as  to 
remain  in  power  without  relying  on  martial 
law.  which  increasingly  has  l>ecome  a  liabili- 
ty. 

31.  However,  the  opposition,  which  has 
criticized  martial  law  as  an  Integral  part  of 
its  attack  on  Marcos,  in  fact  opposes  both 
martial  law  and  Marcos'  leadership  per  se 
for  a  host  of  political  and  economic  reasons 
that  would  persist  even  if  martial  law  had 
never  been  imposed.  The  basic  conflicts  over 
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political  fxiwer  and  economic  structure,  and 
the  explicit  attacks  on  Marcos  for  corrup 
tion.  violation  of  human  rights  and  failure 
to  protect  national  interests  vis-a-vis  foreign 
capital,  will  not  disappear  with  the  lifting  of 
martial    law     Because    Marcos     opposition 
would  not  be  content  with  the  elimination 
of  martial   law  with   Marcos'  power  intact, 
the  reopening  of  partisan  politics  is  likely  to 
intensify  rather  than  to  resolve  the  confron 
tation  between  pro    and  anti-Marcos  forces. 
32.  The  guerrilla  challenge  is  mounted  by 
the  New  Peoples  Army,  who.se  strength  and 
potential   are   unknowTi   factors    An  armed 
wing  of  the  Communist  Party  reestablished 
by  Jose  Ma  Sison  in  1968  on  the  theoretical 
basis  of  Mao  Tse-iungs  thoughts,  il  is  not 
clear  whether  the  NPA  is  a  revival  of  the 
Hukbalahap  or  an  offshoot  of  the  original 
extreme  left  movement.  Before  martial  law. 
the  NPA  had  been  active  in  various  regions 
of  the  country,  and  like  the  Moro  National 
Liberation  FYon'..  pinned  dowTi  substantial 
numbers  of  the  armed  forces.  TTiere  have 
been  periodic  outbursts  of  radical  and  peas- 
ant  insurrection   in  Central   and  Southern 
Luzon.  In  contrast  to  the  communist  insur- 
gents in  pre-1975  South  Viet  Nam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  however,  the  NPA  has  no  imme- 
diately available  nearby  sanctuary  or  source 
of  resupply  and  reinforcements.   It  has  no 
leader  of  the  suture  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  and  is 
not  widely  regarded  as  a  premier  champion 
of    national    lil)cration.    Apparently.    mc»st 
Pilipin(js   remain   staunch    anlicommunists. 
To  date,  there  has  been  nothing  substantial 
that  suggests  that   the  NPA  is  capable  or 
viill  soon  be  capable  of  engaging  the  armed 
forces    in    full-scale    land    warfare.    But    it 
could  appear  as  the  main  armed  opponent 
of  the  Government  if  things  fall  apart  dra- 
matically after  Marcos. 

33.  7?ic  Catholic  Church.  Although  it  has 
been  generally  assumed  thai  the  Church,  at 
least   potentially,  could  play  an  influential 
role     in     the    nation's    political     life,    the 
Church's  official   role  vis-a-vis  the  martial 
law  government  has  been  ambivalent,  if  not 
altogether  supportive  of  the  regime  The  ex- 
planation of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Bishops   Conference  of  the  Philip- 
pines  (CBCP),    which    decides    the   official 
policy  for  5.000  priests  in   the  country,  is 
split   Into  three  groups  with   different   ap- 
proaches to  the  role  of  the  Church:  tradi- 
tionalists,   critical  "  moderates,  and  radicals. 
34.    Apart    from    the    armed    forces,    the 
Catholic  Church  is  said  to  be  the  only  orga 
nization  which  has  a  potential  of  mobilizing 
mass  action  against  martial  law  and  working 
for  the  restoration  of  civil  liberties  and  the 
calling  of  free  elections  as  mandated  in  both 
the  1935  and  the  1973  Constitutions.  Howev 
er.  the  likelihood  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(given  the  philosophical  split   between   the 
traditional  and  moderate  groups  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  radical  faction  on  the  other) 
taking  such  a  step  is  remote.  Moreover,  it  is 
highly    doubtful    that    Marcos    will    risk    a 
head-on  collision  with  the  Catholic  Church: 
he  may  come  to  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  nonradical  factions  by  offer 
ing,    as    quid    pro    quo    for    the    Catholic 
Church's  maintenance  of  its  policy  of  "criti 
cal  collaboration."  a  guarantee  that  Govern 
ment  will  not  pursue  plans  to  legalize  abor 
tion.   institute   akjsolute   divorce,   or  impose 
taxes  on  Church  properties. 

35.  Unless  there  is  a  significant  shift  in 
the  loyalties  and  inclinations  of  the  bishops 
who  make  up  the  CBCP.  the  radicais  criti 
cisms  of  the  "New  Society"  will  remain  a  mi 
nority  viewpoint  and  are  unlikely  to  be  par 
layed  into  official  ecclesiasticaJ  policy  Y'?t 
the  impact  of  radical  priests  on  the  popu 
lace  they  influence  may  have  imporlAnt 
long-term  effects. 
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36  The  Students  In  a  similar  manner  to 
other  Kroups.  dissent  ha-s  alsd  Krown  dra 
matically  among  the  sludetit.s  in  the  Philip 
pines'  68  (xJd  universities  and  colleges.  Stu 
dents  who  seemed  intimidated  in  the  past 
few  years  have  once  again  taken  to  the 
streets,  first  protesting  on  issues  sucti  as  lu 
Itlon  fees,  teaching  standards,  oil  prices 
American  imiieriallsm  and  later  demanding 
an  end  to  martial  law  lUself  What  makes 
the  current  protests  remarkable  is  that  lhe> 
are  resurfa<-ing  despite  years  of  authori'ar 
lanism  imost  of  todays  youths  were  nol 
even  teenagers  yet  when  Marcos  introduced 
emergency  rule  and  ended  student  power  in 
the  Philippines  I 

37  Significantly,  economic  grievances, 
more  than  politics  or  the  lack  of  it.  are  the 
main  issues  in  the  student  disaffection 
Unease  has  been  deep«Tie(l  not  only  by  the 
hike  in  higher  education  costs  but  by  a 
draft  law  called  the  Education  Bill  No  S24 
'19801  which  many  see  as  a  threat  to  aca 
demlc  freedom 

38  However,  despite  this  recent  surge  of 
student  activities,  many  feel  the  {•hilippine 
youths  of  today  are,  in  general,  a  different 
group  from  thos«-  of  the  1960s  Unlike  the 
militancy  of  the  1960s  imost  of  today's  more 
militant  leaders  have  either  Ix-en  arrested 
or  are  hiding  in  th<"  hills  and  jungles)  the 
students  now  are  more  concerm-d  with  eco 
nomic  Lssues  and  future  career  prosp«-cts  If 
given  a  certain  amount  of  acad<-mic  freedom 
and  .some  relief  to  the  country  s  economic 
problems,  many  observers  feel,  the  student 
restlessness  can  b«'  mitigated 

39  In  Mindanao  i  espf-cially  Iligan  and  Co- 
tabalo  provinces!,  the  NPA  is  reUluely 
weak  while  the  Christian  Muslim  conflict 
has  increa.s«'d  since  martial  law  and  al.so  as  a 
result  of  the  Manila  government  s  policies 
By  1972,  the  Muslims  had  organized  them 
.selves  into  the  Moro  National  Liberation 
FVont  (MNI.Fi.  organiwd  on  ttie  pattern  of 
the  Palestinian  National  I-ib«-ration  Front 
The  threat  to  .secede  b«'<-anii'  real  as  the 
MNIJ-'  movement  was  tn-tter  organized 
under  l  he  leadership  of  Nur  Misuari  and 
had  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  Muslim 
countries  Ih-'  MNI.F'  supposedly  rineives 
foreign  support  from  the  Islamic  S«'crefariat 
which  gives  the  MNI.K  the  same  status  as 
the  PIX)  Improving  relations  with  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  have  .somewhat  helped 
Marcos  in  hLs  dealings  with  the  Muslims  It 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Malaysia  and  Indo 
nesia  alone  in  tfie  Islamic  confereni-e  '  1972  > 
that  moderate  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
the  Philippine  Muslims  rattier  than  con 
demning  Itie  Philippine  (iovnnment  Both 
these  countries  are  at  the  same  time  putting 
pressure  on  the  Philippines  to  .settle  the 
Muslim  problems  for  the  sake  of  stability  in 
the  ASKAN  region 

40  Although  the  military  remains  frus 
tral«H)  by  the  Manila  government  s  restraint 
on  full  retaliation  against  the  intermittent 
Moro  raids,  the  chances  of  a  compromuse  on 
autonomy  are  fairly  high  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Moros  will  give  up  their  struggle  and 
Marcos  has  enough  problems  with  his  other 
political  opponents  lo  pressure  him  into  a 
compromise 

41  B«'cause  of  the  deterioration  of  his 
support.  Marcos  has  tx'en  urged  by  his  own 
support<'rs  to  make  provisions  for  an  orderly 
succession  of  power  within  the  martial  law 
regime  He  has  tiesitated  to  name  a  succes 
.sor  officially.  p«'rhaps  for  fear  of  triggering 
a  power  struggle  More  rt'<'enlly.  the  Presi 
dent  has  placed  the  eventual  choice  of  his 
successt)r  into  the  hands  of  the  Interim  As 
sembly,  but  the  Assembly  is  not  accepted  as 
legitimate  by  those  who  regard  its  members 
as  docile  ,servants  of  the  Marciw  regime 

42,    In    these    volatile    circumstances,    the 
power    ba.s«'s    of    each    group,    untested    for 
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nearly  a  decade  in  the  open  arena  of  con 
gress.  are  highly  unpredictable  The  old 
politicians  dLsplaced  by  Marcos,  now  living 
in  exile  or  limited  in  their  ptilitical  action  if 
still  residing  In  the  Philippines,  have  bene 
filed  from  Marcos  unp<jpularity  and  the 
unity  of  being  in  opposition  to  a  nondemo 
cratic  go\ernment  However,  the.se  politl 
Clans,  including  such  prominent  exile  fig 
ores  as  Aquino  and  Manglapus.  did  not 
e.s<-ap«'  the  general  di.scredjting  of  politicians 
that  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  late  1960s 
and  earl>  1970s  If  they  were  to  tx-tome 
viable  political  contenders  once  again,  the 
popular  image  of  the  corrupt  politician 
could  detract  from  their  popularity  as  much 
as  It  could  from  that  of  Marcos 

43  The  technoi-rat-s.  tix>.  In  theory  could 
comprLse  a  political  force,  but  they  have 
never  had  to  demonstrate  or  cultivate  a  base 
of  supixirt  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
economii  expansion  of  the  first  five  years  of 
martial  law  has  created  a  favorable  image  of 
the  techniK-rat-s  that  could  offset  the  blame 
they  have  incurred  tor  the  sluggish  growth, 
higher  inflation,  and  unemployment  of  the 
past  few  years  Nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  technjK'raLs  have  established  a  po- 
litical alliance  with  any  domestu  economic 
or  .social  s»'ctor  except  for  the  small  circle  of 
Marcas  associates  who  would  be  in  a  higfily 
precarious  position  in  the  event  of  Marcos 
downfall 

44  The  combination  of  Marcos    declining 
popularity    the  tenuous  support  for  the  tra 
ditional    politicians   of   the   opposition,   and 
the  abM-nce  of  support   for  the  lechnix'rats 
leaves  a  vacuum  that   may  well  be  filled  by 
the  military    F\en  m   1972.  before  the  mill 
lary  had  gained  the  status  and  resources  It 
now    enjoys,    the    po.ssibllity    of    a    military 
coup  d'  etat   was  plausible  enough   to  occa 
sion  widespread  speculation    Now  that  mar 
tial    law    rather   ttian   military   intervention 
b«-ars  the  onus  for  unt racking  Philippine  de 
miK-nu'y,  the  military  could   be  expected  to 
tt*-  even  less  restrained  on  the  grounds  of  re 
luctance  to  undermine  the  democratic  tradi 
tion     F^irthermore,   one  consequence  of  the 
military  s  greater   involvement   in   the  op«'r 
ation    of    state  controlled    enterprises    has 
been  that  the  armed  forces  now  liave  great 
er   institutional   stakes   in  maintaining   this 
system   intact,  and  therefore  may   be  more 
prone  to  intervene  in  order  to  proti-t-t  these 
interests 

45  For  the  short  term  li  e  .  the  next  three 
years).       however.       military       intervention 
against    Marcos   is   unlikely   becau.se  of   the 
close  ties  tx'tween  Marcos  and  the  top  offi 
cers   The  armed  forces  have  b«'en  i-xpanded 
greatly  under  martial  law.  and  much  of  that 
expansion  has  entailed  the  recruitment  and 
rapid   promotion   of   the   {•resident's   fellow 
Ilooanos     There    has    tx>en    in    particular   a 
rapid  exparision  In  size,  arniamenl-s  and  au 
thority  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  the 
country  s      internal      peacekeeping      force 
Fighteen    of    lUs    22    generals    lat    a    recent 
count  '  were  from  the  Uocos  region.  The  key 
and  mixst  favored  element  of  the  Constabu 
lary   is   the   Presidential   Security   organiza 
tion  under  the  command  of  Cieneral  Fabian 
Ver.  the  President  s  cousin  and  clo.si-  confi 
dant.  who  al.so  controls  a  formidable  intelli 
gence  net    Presidential  .security  is  organized 
physically  into  serveral  rings    At  the  center 
IS    the    almost    wholly    lUx-ano    presidential 
guard,  a  large  and  well  equipp«-d  force  bar 
racked    in   the   presidential    palace   grounds. 
Next  comes  MPrTKOCOM,  the  Manila  area 
constabulary  command  which  is  al.so  heavilv 
Ilocano  In  composition    It  can  command  the 
p«illce   forces  of  Cireater  Manila  as  well  as 
various   private   s«-curity    agencies,    both   of 
which  too  consist  largely  of  Ilocanas   North 
of  the  Capital  are  two  more  strong  and  re 
putedly  heavily  Ilcxano  units,  the  First   In 
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fajitry  Division  at  Fort  Magsaysay,  and 
Task  P'orce  l,.awin.  a  multi  service  force  em 
ployed  ordinarily  to  pursue  the  New  Peo^ 
pies  Army  Finally  it  is  reported  that  all 
young  men  in  the  I  locos  region  receive  spe 
cial  military  training,  a  privilege  or  duty  not 
shared  by  their  fellows  in  other  regions 

POLICY  SHIFTS  IN  THE  POST  MABTIAI    LAW   ERA 

46  For  the  Philippines  political  futuri' 
beyond  the  next  3  5  years  it  would  be  diffi 
cult  to  rank  the  likelihood  of  the  three 
plausible  .scenarios  continued  control  b\ 
Marcos,  restoration  of  democratic  practices 
dominated  by  the  current  opposition,  and 
military  intervention  Each  would  imply  a 
different  atmosphere  for  the  choice  and  im 
plementation  of  economic  policy 

47  The  economic  policy  preferences  of  a 
military  government  are  completely  un 
charted,  since  the  common  front  presented 
by  Marcos  and  his  allies.  Including  the  mill 
tary  may  or  ma>  not  conceal  significant  dif 
ferences  in  p-eferred  approaches  Moreover 
if  a  military  government  were  lo  assume 
power  some  lime  after  Marcos  was  deposed 
the  composition  of  the  top  echelons  could 
be  quite  different   from   what    n    is  today 

e  g.,  less  dominated  by  pro  Marcos  IlcKanos 
Only  two  considerations  can  be  slated  »itM 
any  degree  of  confidence  First,  the  younger 
officers,  whose  political  attitudes  were 
molded  by  the  more  radical  period  of  the 
1960s,  will  be  assuming  higher  positions 
within  the  military  m  the  coming  years 
Second,  the  military,  given  its  expectable 
preoccupation  with  national  security  and 
self  reliance,  is  likely  to  be  at  least  .some 
what  more  nationalistic  m  its  orientation 
than  Marcos  has  been 

48  Somewhat  more  confident  speculations 
can  be  developed  for  likel.'.  political  effects 
tH-aring  on  the  prospecLs  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic approach  under  the  .scenario  of  re- 
stored dem(X"ratic  practice,  under  either  a 
presidentialcongressional  or  parliamentary 
system: 

lai  In  as  much  as  Congress  was,  and  prob 
ably  again,  would  b<'  more  .sensitive  than  the 
executive  to  local  constituency  interests,  re- 
gional development  de.  the  balance  of  re- 
gional development  supported  by  central 
government  investments  and  policies  i  would 
probably  be  more  even  handed,  rather  than 
dictated  by  e<'onomic  forces,  tlie  president's 
priorities,  or  a  coherent  regional  policy 

ibi  BtH-au.se  the  technocrats  have  been 
strongly  associated  with  the  incumbent  ad 
ministration  and  with  the  current  economic 
strategy,  rather  than  cultivating  a  neutral 
image,  their  i  at  least  temporarv  '  removal 
from  positions  of  policymaking  is  likely, 
should  the  government  change  hands  The 
techniK-rats  have  no  power  base  except 
through  their  connection  with  Marcos  and 
his  close  allies,  making  it  unlikely  I  hat  they 
could  battle  back  into  power  unless  and 
until  tfie  new  administration  want.s  them 

<c>  The  nationalist  position  of  Marcos  op 
position  commits  them  to  support  national 
1st  legislation,  even  if  at  rather  high  eco 
nomic  costs  If  not,  the  precarious  inter 
class  coalition  cemented  by  the  nationalism 
issue  would  tx>  jeopardized  An  indastrial 
program  based  on  foreign  investment  would 
m  all  likelihood  come  under  strong  attack,* 
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Committee  is  losing  a  dedicated  and 
effective  chairman  with  Jim  Hanley's 
departure  from  Congress. 

While  best  known  for  his  expertise 
and  knowledge  of  operations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Postal  Service, 
Jim  Hanley  has  served  the  Nation  in 
other  important  areas.  In  1975.  he 
headed  a  Banking  Committee  task 
force  studying  the  effects  of  economic 
recession  in  the  American  automobile 
industry.  In  1976  he  was  cochairman 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee  established  to 
study  the  fiscal  crisis  of  New  York 
City,  FYom  1974  to  1976  he  served  on 
the  Commission  to  Review  the  Nation- 
al Policy  Toward  Gambling. 

In  the  international  field.  Jim  repre- 
sented the  Congress  on  a  factfinding 
mission  to  Europe  in  1978.  In  1979  he 
represented  the  Congress  on  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  and  during  the  94th.  95th.  and 
96th  Congresses  he  has  served  on  the 
United  States-Canada  Interparliamen- 
tary Group. 

I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
benefit  of  Jim's  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  years  ahead.* 
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•  Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  national 
security  issue  foremost  in  everyone's 
mind  during  these  times  of  increasing 
international  tension,  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  recent  speech  presented  by  Mr, 
John  Ford,  staff  director  for  the 
Armed  Rervicec  Committee,  be  re- 
viewed by  each  Member, 

Mr,  Ford's  observations  and  com- 
ments on  our  defense  posture  and  the 
need  lo  further  support  our  capabili- 
ties with  meaningful  dollar  expendi- 
tures. Mr,  Ford  has  called  upon  the 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  defense 
community  to  recognize  that: 

There  are  some  difficult  problems  which 
do  not  admit  of  rapid  solution  and  which 
cannot  be  solved  solely  by  money  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  We  will  fall  far  short  of  what 
IS  needed  to  maintain  our  current  forces 
throughout  this  century  if  we  continue 
business  as  usual". 

I  recommend  that  each  of  you  read 

Mr.  Ford's  statement  and  I  insert  it  in 

the  Record  at  this  time: 

Speech  to  American  Defense  Preparedness 

Association.  November  20,  1980 

(By  John  J.  Pord) 

I  don't  think  any  one  here  would  quarrel 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  election  results 
reflect,  among  other  things,  a  deep  uneasi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  voter 
about  our  defense  capability  relative  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  capacity  to  protect 
our  interest  on  the  world  stage. 

In  certain  quarters  the  results  are  seen  as 
a  great  and  sudden  upsurge  in  the  support 
for  national  defense  programs  among  the 
electorate.  It  is  my  own  view,  if  one  looks  at 
the  matter  over  the  perspective  of  time, 
that   it   is   more   correct   to   say   that   the 
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American  voter  is  returning  to  his  historic 
position  regarding  national  defense. 

We  have  come  through  a  period  of  about 
10  years  where  there  was  a  strong  and  ex- 
traordinary resistence  to  expenditures  on 
defense  programs:  a  resistence  due  mostly 
to  our  involvement  in  an  unpopular  war. 

That  defense  had  for  too  long  taken  up 
too  large  a  part  of  the  federal  budget  was  a 
view  held  sincerely  by  a  substantial  number 
of  members.  But  equally  important  was  the 
perception  that  such  a  view  reflected  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  a  perception  enforced  by  the  media 
and  by  oft-quoted  prominent  individuals  in 
academia  and  other  walks  of  life.  The  reac- 
tion to  the  war  sometimes  created  remark- 
ably intense  and  persistent  reaction  to  na- 
tional security  policies  entirely  uru-elated  to 
the  war  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  movement  oppos- 
ing defense  spending  was  an  aberration  that 
has  historic  parallels  Lo  other  post-war  peri- 
ods, and  what  we  are  seeing  now  is  a  return 
to  a  normal  position  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  voters  vis-a-vis  national 
defense.  The  American  blue  collar  worker, 
the  American  fanner,  is  rather  inspiring  in 
his  unfailing  capacity  for  common  sense. 
And  his  basic  position  is  to  keep  your 
powder  dry  and  be  ready  to  defend  yourself. 
Whatever  your  view  of  history,  however, 
all  seem  to  agree  that  the  recent  election 
culminates  the  return  of  a  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  an  adequate  national  defense 
budget.  When  some  of  the  most  noted  de- 
fense budget  slashers  are  turned  out  of 
office,  when  George  McGovem  comes  out 
for  a  new  manned  bomber  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  when  Eldridge  Cleaver  comes  out 
for  a  return  to  draft  registration,  surely  you 
can  be  forgiven  for  concluding  that  the  mil- 
lenium  has  arrived. 

Certainly  a  sense  of  euphoria  is  in  the  air 
these  days  in  the  Pentagon.  So  the  euphoria 
is  understandable  and  I  would  not  want  to 
dampen  it.  But  we  might  reflect  that  elec- 
tions provide  votes  and  support,  and  maybe 
mandates,  but  what  they  do  not  automati- 
cally provide  is  money. 

And  if  we  say  that  we  now  have  support 
for  adequate  defense  budgets,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  what  do  we  mean  by  'ade- 
quate." So  I  think  we  might  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  talk  about  what  we  are  facing  in 
terms  of  defense  budget  requirements. 
When  we  do  1  think  we  are  going  to  see  that 
we  are  faced  with  the  necesssity  of  changing 
the  way  we  do  some  things  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  dollars  that  many  of  us  think 
we  need.  And  finally.  I  think  we  might  re- 
flect on  the  fact  thai  there  are  some  diffi- 
cult problems  which  do  not  admit  of  rapid 
solution  and  which  can  not  be  solved  solely 
by  money  in  the  defense  budget. 

The  result  of  the  10-year  period  that  I 
refer  to  as  an  aberrant  period  in  terms  of 
public  support  for  defense  programs,  coup- 
led with  the  budgetary  diversion  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  has  meant  about  a  15-year 
period  of  deferred  modernization  for  our 
armed  forces. 

Now  everybody  knows  about  the  deferrals 
in  strategic  programs— that  our  manned 
bomber  production  line  closed  in  1962;  that 
the  Minuteman  was  in  place  in  the  early 
60  s;  that  the  Trident  is  coming  along  so  late 
in  the  replacement  cycle  that  it  looks  doubt- 
ful that  we  will  have  sufficient  tubes  at  sea 
before  the  Polaris  and  Poseidons  reach  their 
normal  retirement  point.  EJverybody  knowrs 
that  because  all  3  legs  of  the  strategic  triad 
need  to  be  modernized,  the  price  tag  is  going 
to  be  enormous. 

If  you  look  at  the  approach  of  those  who 
were  trying  to  cut  defense  budgets  in  the 
early  and  mid-70's.  they  invariably  concen- 
trated their  attack  on  specific  high-cost  pro- 
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grams— the  B-1.  the  nuclear  carrier,  and  so 
on.  They  spent  very  little  time  looking  for 
dollar  savings  in  other  areas.  I  hope  that 
the  new  leaders  of  the  Pentagon  are  nol 
going  to  make  the  same  mistake  in  reverse, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  equate  adequate 
readiness  solely  with  rapid  completion  of 
strategic  modernization  programs,  necessary 
though  such  programs  might  be. 

In  press  reports  of  defense  increases  being 
studied  by  the  new  administration,  the  em 
phasis  is  heavily  on  strategic  programs,  and 
of  the  names  mentioned  as  workmg  on  de- 
fense transition  matters,  the  majority 
appear  to  be  men  who  have  made  their 
reputations  as  experts  on  strategic  policy 

But  it  is  not  just  in  the  strategic  programs 
where  modernization  has  been  deferred  It 
is  a  pervasive  condition  throughout  the 
armed  forces.  We  have  been  for  several 
years  in  a  blivet  situation— trying  to  put  10 
pounds  of  defense  in  the  7 -pound  bag  we 
were  willing  to  buy. 

And  I  am  concerned  that  we  might  neglect 
the  high/low  mix— requirements  of  high 
priority  but  low  visibility. 

Mr.  Jim  Wade,  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy 
matters  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  servants  who  has  served  in  the  Penta 
gon,  has  calculated  that  the  current  replace 
ment  value  of  all  equipment  in  the  present 
inventory  of  the  military  services  m  con 
slant  fiscal  1981  dollars  is  about  $1.5  iril 
lion.  To  maintain  this  inventory  at  the  cur- 
rent level  and  with  the  current  average  re- 
tirement ages,  would  require  an  annual  pro- 
ciiremenl  budget  of  over  $56  billion.  I  am 
talking  here  of  all  kinds  of  equipment- 
combat  vehicles,  helicopters,  ships,  aircraft, 
missiles,  gruns.  torpedoes,  radars,  slralegic 
and  space  systems,  and  so  on.  Again,  this  as- 
sumes maintaining  the  present  average  re- 
tirement age  (that  is  something  like  25 
years  for  combat  vehicles,  20  years  for  heli- 
copters. 30  years  for  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines. 25  years  for  aircraft,  and  so  on. ) 

The  fiscal  1981  appropriation  bUl  for  de- 
fense, as  it  passed  the  House,  contained— 
even  with  a  $3.6  billion  Congressional  add- 
on—$44.2  billion  for  procurement.  It  can  be 
seen  that  this  is  about  $12  billion  short  of 
the  annual  replacement  cost.  If  we  do  not 
adequately  fimd  replacement  costs  it  means 
that  equipment  gets  older  or  the  size  of  the 
force  is  reduced.  Keep  in  mind  additional 
costs  are  involved  if  one  talks  about  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  force,  that  is.  the  niun- 
bers  of  systems. 

Another  factor  that  plays  in  this  consider- 
ation is  the  growth  in  unit  cost.  Mr,  Wade 
has  estimated  that  over  the  past  20-30  years 
successor  systems  have  been  more  costly 
than  their  predecessors  in  constant  dollar 
terms  by  roughly  5.4  percent  per  year  So 
this  unit  cost  growth  requires  an  equivalent 
growth  in  the  procurement  accoimt  as  a 
whole  just  to  stay  even.  If  the  growth  in  the 
procurement  account  does  nol  match  or 
exceed  the  growth  in  unit  cost,  then  either 
the  age  of  the  systems  in  the  force  will  rise, 
or  the  inventory  level  will  decline. 

Non-procurement  accounts  are  likely  to  be 
level  or  to  increase  and  provide  no  cushion 
to  make  more  fimds  available  for  procure- 
ment. For  example,  military  retired  cost  will 
likely  continue  to  rise  until  the  mid-1990's: 
personnel  accounts  are  likely  to  rise  because 
of  mcreased  pay  requirements;  O&M  ac- 
coimts  are  likely  lo  demand  increases  relat- 
ed lo  an  attempt  to  improve  short-term 
readiness.  Other  areas,  such  as  the  military 
construction  program,  are  expected  to  take 
about  the  same  level  of  budget  dollars  as  in 
the  past. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  areas  of  de- 
fense capability  which  have  t>een  almost 
wholly  neglected  and  where  further  deferral 
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creates  slKnlflcanl  future  risk.  To  name  just 
two  examples 

Our  nuclear  facilities  base,  the  laborato 
rles  and  plants  producirm  materia!  for  nu 
clear  weapons,  has  b«'en  almost  wholly  de 
prived  of  moderni/Ation  funds  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  extensive  and  inevitably 
costly  rebuilding  programs  ran  not  b«'  put 
off  much  longer 

In  the  area  of  chemical  warfare,  offensui- 
capabillty  is  alm<xst  nonexistent  and  our  de 
fenslve  capability  not  much  b«'tter  We  lack 
the  means  to  prote<-t  our  trcxips  from  of  fen 
sive  capability  that  we  know  the  Soviets 
possess  If  you  still  believe  thai  the  Soviets 
are  not  prepared  for  offensive  chemical  war 
fare,  then  you  probably  also  b«'lieve  that 
the  tooth  fairy  is  going  to  bring  each  of  you 
a  B  1  for  Christmas 

Mr   Wade  concluded,  in  his  gloomy  analy 

sis.   that   we   will    fall    far  short    of   what    is 

needed     to     maintain     our     current     forces 

throughout     tins    criilury     if     we    continue 

business  as  usual 

The  saving  claus«-  is  business  as  usual"  - 
how  can  we  change  It  to  buy  what  we  need 
for  less. 

PRort;R«atr!fT  PRfxr.ssf.s 
The  climate  of  change  ihal  ustiers  in  the 
new  year  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  ex 
amine  some  basic  ways  wi-  do  tilings  in  our 
defens*'  establishment 

We  are  told  the  election  results  are  a  man 
date  to  eliminate  waste,  inefficiency  and 
frills  Surely  the  eltvtorate  which  is  pre 
pared  to  see  a  substantial  increase  in  <le 
fens«'  spending  is  going  to  demand  ilimiriii 
lion  of  inefficiencies  as  pari  of  the  bargain 
There  are  a  numb«'r  of  areas  where  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  look  for  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  One  such  is  our  industrial  ca 
pablllty 

As  mixst  of  you  know,  a  panel  of  the 
Armed  S«'rvlc«'s  Committee  Is  presently 
looking  into  the  defen-s*-  industrial  base 
The  panel  has  had  extraordinarily  interesl 
ing  hearings  to  date  and  we  are  all  waiting 
eagerly  for  its  report. 

The  panel's  efforts  have  sp<jtlighte(l  some 
serious  problems  the  long  lea»l  require 
menUs  for  critical  components  of  weaiwins 
systems,  the  problems  of  capital  formation 
and  plant  modernization,  limitations  on 
multi  year  contracting  the  critual  problem 
of  strategic  materials  i  For  .s<ime  reastm  the 
Good  Ix)rd  put  a  sutxstamial  portion  of  the 
strategic  minerals  of  the  world  .south  of  the 
Zamtx-7.1  River  in  Africa  » 

Stilvitig  .some  of  the  problems  of  our  de 
ferus«'  industrial  bas«'  is  going  to  take  time 

But  there  are  other  areas  np«'  for  changt 
In  particular.  1  suggest  we  ask  if  money  can 
tH"  saved  in  our  process's  as  well  as  in  our 
programs 

First  of  all.  I  think  we  have  to  concentrate 
on  trying  to  take  steps  out  of  the  procure 
ment  process.  In  the  60's  it  took  on  the  aver 
age  8  years  to  get  a  weap<in  system  from  the 
drawing  board  to  deployment  At  the  pres 
ent  time  it  is  over  10  years.  By  contrast,  the 
Polaris  submarine  went  from  the  drawing 
board  to  deployment  in  l»»ss  than  5  years 
Nike-AJax  was  developed  in  2  years.  Hawk  in 
5  Additional  restralnt-s  and  hurdles  have 
been  placed  in  the  prix-urement  proce.ss 
from  time  to  time  in  response  to  .spt-cific 
problems.  But  they  have  t)een  institutional 
ized  and  made  rigid  The  effect  has  tn-en  to 
stretch  out  the  development  prtx-e-ss  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  tx'en  a  tendency  to 
treat  as  if  chipped  in  stone  new  procedures 
and  policies  -so  that  they  stay  m  effect  irre 
spective  of  changes  in  the  economic  climate 
Do  procurement  policies  that  went  Into 
effect  at  a  lime  when  the  annual  inflation 
rate  was  3  p«'rcent  still  make  .sens*-  today"" 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  marvelous  morale  txxjster 
for  our  own  military  officers  and  wouldn't  it 
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b«*  a  marvelous  signal  to  send  to  the  Soviets 
If  we  could  again  deploy  a  major  needed 
system  m  le.ss  than  5  years'" 

If  the  electorate  responds  so  well  to  prom 
ises  to  reduce  excessive  federal  regulations, 
how  much  joy  could  we  provide  them  by 
simplifying  defense  procurement  regula 
tlon-s  and  how  much  money  could  b«- 
saved'' 

At  last  count  FVderal  procurement  regula 
lions  numt)ered  64.000  pages  And  half  of 
th<Kse  were  in  the  I>epartment  of  Def en.se 
Of  tho.s«-  64.0(K)  pages,  approximately  22.000 
are  revtsed  annually  There  are  more  than 
5.000  detailed  Federal  product  st^-cificatiorLS 
and  p«'rformance  standards  Contract  provl 
sions  tell  federal  suppliers,  and  sometimes 
their  sutx-ontractors.  how  they  must  per 
form  their  accounting  functiorus.  report 
their  costs,  and  keep  their  records,  and 
these  apply  In  .some  oases  to  contracts  as 
low  as  $2,500 

To  the  extent  that  these  regulations  dis 
courage  some  p«-ople  from  participating  In 
defens*'  business  means  a  reduction  in  com 
[X'titlon  We  still  have  le.ss  than  half  of  our 
defense  contracts  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
This  IS  true  although  studies  have  consist 
ently  shown  that  comix-titive  procurement 
when  feasible  reduces  federal  cast. 

There  Ls  one  Rand  Corporation  study 
which  found  pnx-urement.s  where  items  de 
veloped  were  quite  sirtular  to  cofnmercial 
products  but  the  ccxst  was  100  percent 
higher 

Mode.st  reforms  of  federal  procurement 
pnx'edures  could  produce  large  savings 

A  forthcoming  CBO  study  under  the  ex 
ceptionally  able  leadership  of  David  Chu 
and  Bob  Hale,  estimates  that  by  increa-sing 
the  volume  of  deferi.se  procurement  subject 
to  comix'tltion  from  44  to  60  p<'rcent  and 
eliminatniK  excessive  implementation  of 
federal  sixrif  ication.s  and  standards  on 
Hhoiii  half  of  all  major  weatxins  prtx'ure 
riitTii,  spending  in  the  first  full  year  could 
tx'  reduced  by  $1  billion  This  could  go  to 
atxjiit  $5  billion  in  the  fifth  year,  the  report 
estimates. 

tX)N  T  REINVENT  THE  VkHEEl 

1  think  as  a  concomitant  of  such  an  effort 
we  ought  to  provide  a  severe  penalty  for  the 
next  procurement  manager  who  reinvents 
the  wheel 

I  wonder  lio*  much  could  tx-  .saved  over 
time  in  small  and  iinglamorous  procure 
mentis  by  a  more  vigorous  u.s<-  of  off  the 
shelf  prrx-urement  and  by  resisting  the 
temptation  to  have  a  full  cycle  development 
program  where  none  Is  needed 

Hut    let    me    rt-cite   one   small   example   of 
wtiat  1  am  talking  about,  the  kind  of  things 
that  n<-ver  make  the  headlines  or.  p«'rhaps. 
never  maki'  II  to  the  attention  of  top  policy 
makers 

Commercial  long-haul  cargo  is  almost  to 
tally  containerized  today  rhe  Army  has  a 
long  standing  problem  in  its  capacity  to 
handle  containers,  either  over  a  tx'ach  or  in 
the  field  rhe  Britush  Army  had  the  .same 
problem  In  1977,  the  BrItLsh  Army  went  to 
a  commercial  firm  that  had  produced  a 
lightweight  container  handling  system. 
tested  the  equipment  at  the  manufacturer's 
site,  and  found  It  acceptable  As  of  this  date, 
the  British  Army  has  fielded  .some  40  sys 
tems.  for  example,  with  their  forces  in  West 
Germany  The  Bnttsh  have  incurred  only 
the  negligible  administrative  cost  of  witness 
ing  and  evaluating  the  test  conducted  by 
the  commercial  developer  (to  British  Army 
standards  1  plus  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
40  systems  The  British  cost  for  the  systems 
was  about  $2  million 

The  system  as  I  understand  It  consists  of  4 
electro  hydraulic  Jackposts  and  an  electric 
console     The    system    efficiently    transfers 
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containers  on  and  off  transportation  vehi- 
cles, such  as  trailer  tnacks.  In  30  minutes  or 
less  It  does  not  require  any  highly  trained 
personnel  or  complicated  additional  expen- 
sive equipment  Operator  training  can  be 
completed  in  less  than  one  hour  It  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  field  kx-atlons  where  the 
volume  of  u.se  d(X's  not  warrant  very  expen 
sue  high  tonnage  cranes  or  the  use  of  spe 
daily  trained  personnel 

The  system  costs  approximately  $50,000 
{x-r  unit,  the  piece  of  equipment  that  will 
perform  the  .same  task  is  a  30  ton  crane, 
costing  between  $170,000  and  $200,000 

The  US  Army  was  introduced  to  the 
system,  at  the  initiative  of  the  US  Foreign 
Science  and  Technology  Center,  at  the  time 
as  the  British  Army  The  US  Army,  after  a 
field  demonstration  in  August  1977  at  Fort 
Story.  Virginia,  purchased  two  trial  units 
and  has  tested  tnem  intermittently  over  the 
last  18  months  So  far.  all  US  testing  has 
tx'en  \ery  favorable  and  the  manufacturer 
has  developed  and  incorporated  some  im 
provements  as  a  result  of  constructive  com 
ments  from  US   Army  tests 

Drafts  of  proposals  have  circulated  In  the 
Army  since  May  1978  but  to  date  no  formal 
requirement  has  tx-en  approved  for  thi.s 
lyp«'  of  equipment 

An  Army  dcx-ument.  a  draft  Letter  of 
Agreement,  notes  that  about  $2  million  has 
been  spent  to  date  m  engineering  develop- 
ment (there  are  zero  R&D  dollars  stx-nt  i 
and  provides  a  likely  funding  profile  that 
projects  exp«'nditures  of  atK)uI  $1  7  million 
m  current  dollars  b«'tween  now  and  VY 
1985    I  The  document,  incidentally,  refers  to 

fly  away  cost  of  $52,000  per  unit  i  The 
document  calls  for  an  approved  letter  of 
agreement  m  the  second  quarter  of  fi.scal 
year  1982  and  complete  evaluation  of  the 
candidate  equipment  in  ftscal  year  1983 

rhis  document,  incidentally,  was  coordi- 
nated through  atxiut  11  Army  commands 

In  other  words,  the  Army  has  sp<'nl  $2 
million  for  testing  with  the  prosp«'ct  of 
sp«'nding  almtxst  another  $2  million  for 
more  testing  through  1985  In  contrast,  the 
Britush  have  40  systems  in  the  field  provid 
ing  improved  logistics  readiness,  plus  actual 
lnn.s«'  field  testing 

Somelxxly  has  to  tell  me  how  a  country 
that  can  plan,  lay  out  and  a<hie\e  a  pro- 
gram to  go  to  the  mcxjn  in  9  years  needs  7 
years  to  test  and  field  a  piece  of  equipment 
to  handle  containerized  cargo 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  other  exam- 
ples like  this  that  one  can  find  where  mil 
lions  of  dollars  could  be  .saved  by  shortening 
and  simplifying  the  di-cision  and  procure 
ment  proce.ss 

It  al.so  occurs  to  me  that  buying  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  from  off  the  shelf 
procurement  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
readiness  of  our  defense  industrial  base  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  buying  commercially 
available  equipment,  there  Ls  a  production 
facility  in  readiness  that  we  do  not  have  to 
create  and  bring  on  line  And  we  would  have 
a  built  in  product  improvement  prograrr. 
since  the  manufacturer  has  hts  own  incen 
lives  for  making  periodic  improvements  in 
Ills  equipment 

By  the  way,  there  is  in  this  document  an 
annex  called  the  mussion  profile  "  It  in 
eludes  the  following  on  the  threat  '  The 
lightweight  container  handler  is  vulnerable 
to  tho.s«^  threats  specifically  directed  at  am- 
munition supply  points  and  low  volume  ex- 
p<'dient  type  container  handling  operations. 
These  threats  include  nuclear,  non  nuclear, 
air  and  missile  strikes,  artillery  fire,  and 
direct  action  by  helicopter  assault  and  spe 
cial  op«'rations  forces,  and  chemical  attack 
and  air  delivery  munitions  ' 

In  other  words,  it's  going  to  b«'  in  the  war 
zone  so  it's  likely  to  be  hit  by  the  weapons 
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that  everything  else  In  the  war  zone  will 
likely  be  hit  by,  but  somebody  feels  com- 
pelled to  put  that  information  down  on 
paper 

Finally,  as  I  stated  earlier,  there  are  some 
problems  which  do  not  admit  of  rapid  solu- 
tion and  which  are  not  going  to  be  solved 
wholly  by  adding  money  to  the  defense 
budget 

The  paramount  problem  in  this  category 
is  manpower 

There  are  serious  manpower  problems  In 
the  Defense  Industry  that  have  to  be  ad 
dressed  chiefly  by  organizations  such  as 
yours.  The  Ichord  panel  has  found  that 
there  will  be  a  projected  shortage  of  250.000 
machinists  in  defense  Industry  by  1985.  A 
concomitant  of  this  is  the  shortage  of  engi 
neers  You  might  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  graduate  300.000  engineers  a 
year  compared  to  our  50,000. 

We  are  still  not  certain  what  the  comput- 
er age  will  do  to  us  in  terms  of  skilled  man 
power  requirements.  Mr.  Dale  Church,  until 
recently  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De 
fense  for  Acquisition  Policy,  projected  that 
if  the  growth  in  the  use  of  computers  con- 
tinued at  Its  present  rate,  by  1985  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
*ould  have  to  be  a  computer  programmer 
for  DOD  to  meet  its  .software  requirements. 
The  most  critical  manpower  problem, 
however,  and  perhaps  the  most  critical 
problem  in  the  whole  national  security 
arena,  is  in  the  armed  forces. 

Not  only  are  we  not  achieving  the  reten- 
tion we  want,  but  the  quality  of  new  re- 
cruits is  low  More  than  one  in  three  service 
memtx-rs  do  not  complete  their  first  enlist 
ment  Education  levels  have  dropped.  The 
Army  has  been  getting  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  high  .school  graduates  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
achieving  a  higher  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates. 

The  Res<'rves  are  short  hundreds  of  thou 
.sands  of  men. 

The  ess«'ntial  point  is  that  the  Army  Ls  not 
getting  a  cross  section  of  American  youth. 
The  brilliant  sociologist  Charles  Moskos.  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  states  that  we 
have  allowed  a  situation  to  develop  where 
the  middle  class  is  not  represented  in  the 
all  volunteer  force. 

The  Congress  has  approved  recently  a 
return  to  draft  registration.  But  there  is 
still  substantial  reststence  in  our  .society  to 
the  idea  of  returning  to  compul.sory  .service, 
and  idea  which  is  a  fact  of  life,  by  the  way, 
in  virtually  all  other  western  democracies. 

1  wonder  what  it  .says  about  a  society  if 
the  children  of  the  middle  class  are  led  to 
believe  that  they  can  have  all  of  the  bene 
fits  of  our  .society  with  virtually  no  thought 
of  being  liable  to  some  service  to  their  coun 
try? 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  con- 
.scription.  could  we  not  at  least  make  volun- 
teer service  a  prerequisite  for  federal  lar- 
gess;" 

Mr  Moskos  points  out  that  what  we  have 
now  IS  the  GI  bill  without  the  GI.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  educational  benefits  now 
available  conflict  with  the  efforts  of  the  all 
volunteer  force  to  attract  the  most  qualified 
youth 

For  1980  alone,  federal  aid  to  college  stu- 
dents, in  various  grant  and  loan  programs, 
will  reach  more  than  $4.4  billion  and  this  is 
projected  to  increase  to  over  $7  billion  by 
1985  For  some  of  these  programs  there  is 
no  needs  test  whatsoever.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  those  who  are  the  strongest  supporters 
of  educational  programs  are  most  strongly 
against  conscription.  'Yet  the  competition  to 
military  enlistments  by  these  free  options 
for  advanced  education  are  major  reasons 
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why  we  may  be  drifting  back  toward  con 
scription. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  propos- 
als of  Mr.  Moskos.  incorporated  in  an  article 
in  the  Public  Interest  in  the  Pall  1980  issue. 
He  proposes  a  program  of  national  service 
in  exchange  for  educational  benefits  and  a 
GI  bill  to  assure  the  highest  benefits  go  to 
those  who  serve  on  active  military  duty. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  my  message  is 
that  resources  allocation  is  still  the  name  of 
the  game.  And  my  thesis  is  that  in  time  of 
budget  increases,  priority  decisions  are 
tougher  than  in  time  of  budget  decreases. 

But  we  have  an  atmosphere,  a  climate 
that  allows  for  fruitful  change.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  improve  the  military  posture  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  plenty  of  work 
available  for  all  of  us.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
BOB  WILSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  re- 
spect that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  our  Members  who  will  be  retiring 
this  year  after  28  years  of  service  to 
this  body. 

Bob  Wilson  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  the  people  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  through  almost  three 
decades  of  enormous  change  in  that 
area  of  the  country.  He  has  been  a 
loyal  member  of  the  opposition  having 
served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Congression- 
al Committee. 

Bob  Wilsons  continuous  fight  to 
assure  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  the 
best  equipped,  the  best  trained,  and 
the  best  supported  military  force  in 
the  world  has  been  admired  by  all 
Americans.  His  role  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  our  national  security. 

As  one  who  has  admired  and  respect- 
ed Bob  Wilson  for  22  years,  I  want  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  many 
others  of  his  friends  who  honor  him 
today. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  dear  friend.  Bob 
Wilson.  This  Chamber  will  surely 
miss  the  eloquent  voice  and  steady, 
comp>etent  head  and  hand  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  California. 

Bob  and  I  started  our  long  and  fruit- 
ful friendship  when  we  entered  the 
83d  Congress  together  back  in  1953.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  our 
class  of  incoming   legislators   in   that 
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year  is  still  admirably  represented  by 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  Minority  Leader 
John  Rhodes,  and  Government  Op>er- 
ations  Chairman  Jack  Brooks.  In  fact. 
I  believe  as  a  group,  those  of  us  who 
came  here  to  the  83d  Congress  rank 
fifth  in  the  House. 

Our  freshman  class  started  what  is 
knowTi  as  the  83d  club:  and  although 
we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
together  very  often  anymore,  we  re- 
cently had  the  honor  of  visiting  with 
Bob  and  his  lovely  wife,  Shirley,  in 
their  home  here  in  Washington.  That 
get-together  provided  a  chance  for 
many  of  us  to  reminisce  about  the 
past,  and  think  about  the  future,  not 
just  the  Congress,  but  of  America. 

However,  reflecting  on  a  future  Con- 
gress without  Bob  Wilson  is  a  very 
difficult  experience. 

Bob,  who  has  been  the  ranking 
meml)er  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  always  been  a  staunch 
defender  of  a  strong  American  mili- 
tary posture.  And  while  Bob  and  I  are 
members  of  different  political  parties, 
we  have  shared  the  goal  ol  a  strong 
national  defense. 

Indeed,  in  his  nearly  three  decades 
in  Congress.  Bob  has  always  been  an 
able  and  conscientious  voice  in  this 
body. 

As  an  ally  in  the  fight  to  reduce  Fed 
eral  spending  and  balance  the  budget. 
Bob  has  been  a  guiding  light   in  the 
quest  to  return  Government  to  fiscal 
resporiSibility.   Furthermore,   Bob   has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  dimmish  the  over- 
bearing power  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  in  the  lives  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans. In  other  words.  Bob  has  been  an 
articulate  spokesman  for  less  Govern 
ment  intervention  and  more  freedom 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  Bob  Wilson;  and  I  feel 
very  fortunate  to  have  been  his  good 
friend  for  these  many  years. 

Bob  has  been  a  partisan  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word— a  strong  ally  as 
well  as  a  noble  adversary. 

I  share  with  my  fellow  Members  a 
great  sense  of  loss:  but  I  know  this 
country  is  a  better  place,  having  been 
served  so  devotedly  and  courageously 
by  Bob  Wilson. 

For  myself,  and  my  wife,  Christine,  I 
want  to  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Shirley,  an  abundance  of  success  and 
good  health  wherever  they  may  go  or 
reside  and  in  whatever  they  undertake 
together.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F. 
SNEDEKER 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decem.ber  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  F 
Snedeker  has  ser\'ed  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  its  citi- 
zens in  a  manner  that  has  been  char- 
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acterized    by    both    an    administrative 
excellence  and  a  generous  pattern  of 
response    to    the    needs    of    the    com 
munity. 

As  commissioner  of  the  metropolitan 
district  commission,  and  most  recent 
ly,  as  executive  director  of  the  Boston 
Water  and  Sewer  Commission,  Jack 
Snedeker  has  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  the  public  which  is  both 
unique  in  its  approach  and  inspiring  in 
its  spirit. 

During  his  tenture  at  the  metropoli 
tan  district  commission.  Jack  Snedeker 
WELS    publicly    recognized    for    his    pro 
gram  development   and   policy   imple 
mentation.  In  his  capacity  as  commis 
sioner    of    the    metropolitan    district 
commission,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
reform    of    its    personnel    system,    for 
managing    three   July    Fourth    Arthur 
Fiedler  Esplanade  Concerts  which  at 
tracted  over  I  million  citizens,  and  in 
addition  served  a.s  director  of  the  met- 
ropolitan   district    commission    storm 
control    center,    which    served    as    the 
base   of   operation    for   the   Common 
wealth    of    Massachusetts   during   the 
great  blizzard  of  1978 

In  November  of  1978.  the  Massachu 
setts  Chapter  of  the  American  Assoc! 
ation    of    Public    Administrators    hon 
ored  Jack  by  naming  him  their    Public 
Administrator  of  the  Year  ' 

In  December  of  1978.  Jack  Snedeker 
became  executive  director  of  the 
Boston  Water  and  S«'wer  Commission. 
In  less  than  2  years  in  that  position  he 
has  lowered  and  stabilized  the  city's 
water  rate,  has  restructured  the  billing 
and  customer  .service  system,  and  has 
established  both  short  and  long  term 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
repair  of  the  Boston  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

Currently  Jack  is  .serving  its  t  he  Mas 
sachusetts  chairman  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Telethon  to  be  held  in 
January  1981 

As  he  leaves  public  service  to  embark 
upon  a  new  caret>r.  Jack  Snedeker 
leaves  a  void  which  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  fill  He  deserves  all 
the  accolades  which  he  has  received 
and  takes  with  him  th<'  b<»st  wishes  of 
those  who  have  worked  wi'h  him  in 
the  past.* 


REPORT  OF  THK   ACTIVITIES   OF 
THE  SUBCOMMrrrEE  ON 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  FOR  THE 
96TH  CONGRI-SS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

()»   PKNNSYl  VANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  r.AYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  I  would  like  to 
report  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  subcommittee  activities  during 
the  96th  Congre.vs 

The  subcommittee  has  general  juris 
diction  over  matters  related  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers,  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  youth  campers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Specifically,  sut)committee  jurisdic- 
tion encompasses  the  following  public 
laws:  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (91  596),  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (95 
164). 

The  siib<-ommittee.  during  1979  and 
1980.  held  60  days  of  oversight  hear 
ings  on  the  following  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction: 

I  a)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970-37  days. 

(b)  PYderal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977    23  days. 

Additionally,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  field  trip  to  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  in  conjunction  with  its  oversight 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  and  field  trips  to  .southwestern 
Mi.ssouri  to  visit  surface  and  under 
ground  limestone  mines,  and  to  Nucla. 
Colo.,  to  visit  uranium  and  vanadium 
mines  in  conjunction  with  iti;  over 
sight  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977 

Ijx;i.si.ATivr  AiTivrTits 

A    MINE  .SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

rhf  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977  was  enacted  into  law  on  NovemtXT  9. 
1977 

CommennnR    in   early    1979.   rertain    bilLs 
were   introduced   to  amend   tlie   Art    by   ex 
cludinK    sloiic    mines   and    sand    and    Rravel 
nime.s    from    I  lie    jun.sdiction    of    the    Act 
While  the  mam  impetu.s  for  these  bills  came 
from    the    ronrern    of    operators    of    stone 
mines  and  .sand  and  Kra\el  mines  with  the 
trainlnK  standard  promulgated  by  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHAi 
other    interested    and    affix-ted    parlies    ex 
pressed  concern   over  other  aspects  of   the 
Art  and  lt.s  enforcement. 

AccordlriKly.  the  Sutx-ommitlee  believed 
that  extensive  overslKhl  heanntts  were 
called  for  and  such  hearings  were  held  in 
1979  and  1980 

The  various  orKanizatioivs  and  businesses 
which  would  have  been  affected  by  the  bills 
intrixlured  in  1979  and  1980  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mine  Safelv  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
testified  diirinK  the  oversiKht  heariiiKs  This 
IS  di.scu.s.sed  at  length  further  in  this  report 
under    OverslKht  Activities" 

B    iK-ftlPATIONAI.  SAFETY   AND  HEAI  TH   AlT 

The  main  thriLst  of  the  Sulx-ommit tee's 
activities  involved  extensive  oversiKhl  of 
both  iM'cupational  safety  and  health  of  the 
federal  employee  as  well  as  the  effect  ivene.s.s 
and  the  relationship  of  state  OSHA  plan.s 
with  the  (Vciipational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

The  Subcommittee  did  not  conduct  any 
leRislallve  hearings 

Oversight  Hkj^kinos 

A     MINE  SAKETV  and  HEALTH 

/  Background 

Prior  to  1977  metal  and  non-metallic 
mines  were  subject  to  the  jun.sdiction  of  tlie 

Federal  Metal  and  Non  metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  coal  mines  were 
subject  to  the  jun.sdiction  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safet>   Act  of  1969 

There  were  certain  differences  m  the 
manner  of  implementation  of  each  Act.  but 
by  1977  It  was  apparent  that  the  accidents, 
injuries  and  fatalities  in  all  types  of  mines 
were  unacceptable 

AccordinKly.  in  1977.  the  "Federal  Mine 
Safet.v  and  Health  Act  of  1977"  was  enacted 
into  law    It  provided,  inter  alia,  for: 

1  The  repeal  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Non  metallic  Act" 

2  The  merger  of  all  mine  .safety  and 
health  jurisdiction  under  one  Act    with  sep 
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arate  standards  for  the  specific  types  of 
mines 

3  Transfer  of  the  lurtsdlrtion  for  mine 
.safety  and  health  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Ljibor 

4  A  minimum  of  four  annual  inspections 
of  all  underground  mines  and  a  minimum  of 
two  annual  lnsp«'ctions  of  all  surface  mines 

1  Heretofore  only  underground  coal  mines 
were  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  four 
annual  inspections  ) 

5.  Eiach  mine  operator  was  required  to  pre 
pare  a  training  plan,  approved  by  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  to 
provide  40  hours  of  training  to  new  under 
ground  miners  and  24  hours  of  training  for 
new  surfacf  miners,  with  hazard  training 
for  all  others  and  an  annual  refresher  train 
ing  of  eight  hours  for  all  miners 

6  Mandatory  citations  and  fines  for  all 
violations 

7  The  establishment  of  the  independent 
Federal    Mine   Safety    and    Health    Review 

fommission" 

Karly  in  1979  concern  was  expressed  by 
representatives  of  the  stone  and  sand  and 
gravel  industries  with  respt-ct  to  the  imple 
mentation  of  the  .safety  and  health  training 
requirements  of  both  the  Act  and  the 
Standard  Lssued  pursuant  thereto 

In  response  to  these  concerns  the  Sut>com 
mittee  instituted  oversight  hearings  on 
Marrh  20.  1979.  which  continued  on 
through  Septemb«'r  30.  1980 

Certain  Memtx-rs  of  Congress  testified 
U'fore  the  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  repre- 
.senlatives  of  the  following: 

National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc 

National  Crushed  Stone  A.s.S(K'iat ion. 

National  Sand  and  Gravel  A-sscx-iation. 

National  Industrial  Sand  A.s.six'iation. 

National  Clay  Pipe  Institute 

A.S.SOC  Cieneral  Contractors  of  America 

North  Carolina  Aggregates  As.sociation. 

Pennsylvania  Aggregates  As-sociation 

t'liited  Cement,  l.ime  <$;  Gypsum  Worliers 
International  Dnion.  AFl.  CIO 

Industrial  Union  Department  AFX.-CIO. 

National  Lime  A.s.srx-jation 

National  As-scx-iation  of  Counties 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  AfT^  CIO. 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
Secretary  Ijagather 

American  Mining  Congress 

National  Constructors  A.ssociation. 

United  Mine  Worliers  of  America. 

Building  &  Construction  Trades  Dept, 
AFT.  CIO 

Asso<-iation  of  Miluminous  Contractors. 

Western  Small  Miners  Association 

Certain  small  owner-op<>rators  of  Anthra- 
cite Mines 

During  the  Hearings  the  following  con 
cerns  were  expre.s.M'd  with  respect  to  the  Act 
and  Its  implementation 

1.  The  training  requiri-ments  of  the  Act 
were  too  onerous  on  small  operators 

2.  On  site  consultation  was  not  available 
to  mine  operators. 

3.  The  citation  and  ass<'.ssment  procedure 
was  uncertain  and  unfair 

4  Mine  operators  were  cited  for  violations 
committed  by  mdep«ndent  contra<Mors 

.S  MSHA  was  applying  coal  mining  stand 
ards  to  noncoal  mine  operations 

6  The  standards  enforced  by  MSHA  were 
vague  and  uncertain  and  allow  for  arbitrary 
interpretation  and  enforcement 

7  Ihe  Act  should  not  apply  to  stone,  .sand 
and  gravel  and  clay  mines. 

8.  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  surface 
mine  construction 

9  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  small 
owner  operator  metal  mines 

10  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  small 
owner  operator  anthracite  coal  mines 
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II  Summary  o/  Hearing  Testimony 
1    The  training  requirements  of  the  Act 
were  too  onerous  on  small  surface  mine  op- 
erators 

In  support  of  this,  certain  industry  repre- 
sentatives contended  that  even  though  a 
new  employee  had  prior  experience  in  the 
operation  of  equipment,  such  as  a  bulldozer 
at  a  construction  site,  that  when  employed 
at  a  sand  and  gravel  mine  or  a  stone  mine, 
he  must  be  given  24  hours  of  training.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lagather  categorically 
denied  this  to  be  required  by  MSHA.  He 
stated  that  with  respect  to  surface  mines, 
where  a  new  employee  has  exp>erience  oper- 
ating equipment  at  a  site  other  than  a  mine. 
he  only  has  to  be  shown  by  the  operator  the 
particular  ha/Ards  he  may  be  exposed  to 
This  could  take  ten  minutes  or  an  hour,  de 
pending  on  the  particular  mine  site.  In  re- 
sponse to  queries  concerning  the  nature  of 
training  plans  required  by  MSHA.  Mr  La 
gather  stated  m  his  testimony  that  most  of 
*hat  MSHA  requires  is  very  minor  He 
noted  that  not  only  does  MSHA  provide  the 
operators  with  assistance  In  preparing  these 
plans,  but  it  also  provides  them  with  the 
forms  ?\irthermore.  according  to  Mr.  La 
gather,  there  are  many  plans  that  are  only 
one  two.  or  three  pages,  and  much  of  this 
only  calls  for  checking  off  those  sF>ecific 
Items  in  the  MSHA  form  which  pertain  to  a 
guen  mine  site 

It  became  clear  throughout  the  hearings 
thai  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  mis- 
!nlerprelation  and  understanding  concern- 
ing the  application  of  the  training  standard. 
I  '■  that  a  .soft  drink  vending  machine  sales 
man  had  to  be  given  extensive  training  or 
that  other  visitors  such  as  Tock  hounds" 
had  to  be  provided  training  by  the  operator 
As,sistant  Secretary  lAgather  denied  this, 
and  stated  that  the  operators  obligation 
was  simply  to  point  out  the  specific  hazards 
such  person  would  be  exposed  to.  Thus  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  chfrk  list,  signs  or 
oral  instrucliorvs 

2  On  site  consultation  was  not  available 
to  mine  operators 

When  initially  alleged  by  industry  repre 
sentalues  in  early  1979.  this  was  true.  But 
in  November  1973.  Assistant  Secretary  La 
gather  announced  the  initiation  of  a  compli 
ance  assistance  visit  (CAV)  program  in  non 
coal  mining  operations,  whereby  operators 
could  request  such  VLsit  without  any  rita 
tions  to  be  issued  in  the  following  situa- 
tions: 
a  A  new  mine  not  yet  producing, 
b  Seasonal.  clo.sed  or  abandoned  mines 
prior  to  reopening. 

c  New  Installations  or  new  equipment  in 
an  operating  mine  prior  to  their  becoming 
operational 

As  of  September  1980,  there  were  2.126 
compliance  assistance  visits,  of  which  1.800 
Involved  stone  mines  and  .sand  and  gravel 
mines 

3.  The  citation  and  a.s.sessment  procedure 
was  uncertain  and  unfair. 

In  support  of  this  contention  Industry  rep 
resentatives  stated  that  the  system  of  pro 
posing  fines  leads  to  an  uneven  application 
of  consideration  of  negligence  and  good 
faith  points.  Additionally,  it  was  contended 
that  the  procedure  for  contesting  citations 
and  aasessmenti  did  not  provide  operators 
with  a  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  resolve  the 
matter  prior  to  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis 
sion. 

During  his  appearance  before  the  Sub 
fommittee  on  October  30.  1979.  Assistant 
Secretary  lAgather  staled  that  he  had  some 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  as 
se.ssing  fines,  and  slated  his  intention  to  un- 
dertake a  compreherusive  review  of  the  as 
sessment  system 
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This  review  has  been  completed.  On  No- 
vember 7.  1980,  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  issue  a  proposed  rule  "which 
would  make  significant  changes  in  the  cur 
rent  rules  for  proposing  civil  penalties 
All  interested  parties  have  90  days  within 
which  to  submit  comments  on  this  proposal. 
The  proposed  rule  specifically  addresses 
the  application  of  the  negligence  and  good 
faith  criterion. 

4  Mine  operators  were  cited  for  violations 
committed  by  independent  contractors. 

This  condition  did  in  fact  exist  during 
1979,  as  there  were  no  standards  defining  an 
inder>endent  contractor. 

But  on  July  1.  1980,  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  published  its  final 
rule  setting  forth  the  procedures  and-  re- 
quirements for  the  identification  of  inde 
I>endent  contractors.  This  rule  states  that 
independent  contractors  will  be  responsible 
for  their  own  violations 

5.  MSHA  was  applying  coal  mining  stand- 
ards to  non-coal  of)erations. 

While  stone  and  sand  and  gravel  industry 
representatives  contended  that  coal  mining 
standards  were  being  applied  to  non-coal  op 
erations.  what  in  fact  they  were  saying  is 
that  two  standards,  namely,  the  training 
standard  and  the  standard  for  the  assess 
meni  of  civil  penalties  did  not  distinguish 
between  coal  and  non-coal  operations 

But.  all  the  other  standards  being  imple 
mented  with  respect  to  stone  and  sand  and 
gravel  mines  were  those  standards  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non-me 
tallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  standards  on 
training  and  assessment  of  civil  penalties, 
however,  those  were  not  "coal  Mine  stand 
ards"  but  rather  "mine"  standards.  The 
training  standard  did  not  require  stone  and 
sand  and  gravel  operators  to  provide  train- 
ing that  was  applicable  only  to  coal  mines 
Rather,  the  standard  required  them  to  train 
their  miners  with  respect  to  the  hazards  in 
their  particular  mine. 

Furthermore,  the  standard  for  the  assess 
menl  of  fines  did  make  a  distinction  in  the 
basis  of  evaluating  the  size  of  an  operator, 
i.e.,  work  hours  for  non-coal  and  tonnage  for 
coal. 

6  The  standards  enforced  by  MSHA  are 
vague  and  uncertain  and  allow  for  arbitrary 
interpretation  and  enforcement. 

This  was  a  basic  criticism  made  by  the 
stone  and  sand  and  gravel  industries. 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  those 
standards  which  were  issued  pursuant  to 
the  1966  Act  were  generally  considered  advi 
.sory  in  nature.  Furthermore,  the  1966  Act 
did  not  provide  for  the  issuance  of  citations 
and  the  assessment  of  fines. 

The  1977  Act.  however,  with  the  require 
menl  of  minimum  annual  inspections  and 
mandatory  citations  and  fines,  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  heretofore  weak  protec- 
tion afforded  metal  and  non-metallic 
miners.  Accordingly,  many  standards  which 
may  have  been  glossed  over  before  are  now 
mandatory. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  Lagather.  has.  in 
any  case,  undertaken  an  extensive  review  of 
the  standards  which  pertain  to  metal  and 
non-metallic  surface  and  underground 
mines.  The  advance  notice  of  this  proposed 
rulemaking  occurred  on  March  25.  1980. 

There  has  been  a  significant  resixjnse  by 
industry  and  MSHA  is  currently  reviewing 
the  comments  it  has  received,  and  plans  to 
provide  industry  representatives  with  an  ad 
ditional  opportunity  to  participate  in  draft- 
ing the  revision  and/or  revocation  of  exist- 
ing standards  and  the  issuance  of  new- 
standards 

7.  Sand  and  gravel  and  stone  mines  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 
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While  the  industry  representatives  ex- 
pressed concern  with  the  traming  standard, 
the  citation  and  assessment  procedure,  and 
the  standards  implemented  by  MSHA.  they 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  contention 
that  stone  mines  and  sand  and  gravel  mines 
were  safe  operations  which  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  an  Act  which  pertained  to  other 
types  of  mining.  But,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Lagather 
pointed  out  that  in  each  year  since  1974, 
sand  and  gravel  and  stone  operations  have 
consistently  accounted  for  about  ^  of  all 
metal  and  nonmetal  mining  fatalities  Since 
1974.  the  sand  and  gravel  fatality  rai.e  has 
been  consistently  higher  than  the  overall 
rate  of  all  metal  and  non-metal  mines  The 
injury-severity  rate  for  sand  and  gravel  op- 
erations has  been  consistently  higher  than 
the  overall  metal  and  non-metal  rate  for  the 
same  period.  With  respect  to  stone  mining 
the  disabling  injury  frequency  rate  has  been 
higher  than  the  overall  metal  and  non- 
metal  rate  since  1972. 

8.  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  surface 
mine  construction. 

The  suppKJrt  for  this  contention  came 
from  contractors  who  perform  work  at  mine 
sites  as  well  as  at  other  locations  At  the 
latter  they  are  subject  to  OSHA  construc- 
tion standards,  whereas,  currently  MSHA 
has  no  standard  applicable  to  mlnesite  con- 
struction. 

MSHA  has.  however,  made  available  for 
public    comment    draft    mine    construction 
standards  and  anticipates  that   the  stand 
ards  will  be  formally  proposed  in  December 
1980 

These  standards  are  virtually  identical  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration's construction  standards. 

9.  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  small 
owner-operator  metal  mines. 

This  contention  was  made  by  several  small 
uranium -vanadium  operators  from  Western 
Colorado.  The  basis  for  such  contention  was 
the  operators'  concern  with  the  MSHA 
training  standard,  the  standards  applicable 
to  metal  mining  and  the  procedure  for  issu- 
ing citations  and  assessing  fines,  wnth  the 
latter  being  of  greatest  concern. 

As  has  been  set  forth  m  2.  3  and  6  above. 
MSHA  is  currently  in  the  process  of  ad 
dressing  these  matters. 

10.  The  Act  should  not  apply  to  small 
owner-operator  anthracite  coaJ  mines 

This  was  the  contention  of  certain  small 
owTier-operators  of  anthracite  mines  who 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep 
tember  30.  1980. 

Basically,  they  criticized  the  MSHA  in 
spection.  and  citation  and  assessment  proce- 
dures. 

///.  Other  Subcommittee  Actirities  With 

Respect  to  Mine  Sa^fety  and  Health 
The  Sut)Committee  has  been  involved  with 
various  other  matters  requiring  a  continu- 
ing involvement  in  conferences  and  discus- 
sions with  MSHA.  industry  representatives, 
labor  organizations  and  indinduals  TTiese 
matters  involved,  among  others: 

1.  The  annual  Labor-HZW  Appropri 
ations.  where  amendments  were  added 

(a)  For  fiscal  year  1980  to  exclude  the 
mining  of  sand,  gravel,  surface  stone,  sur- 
face clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  surface  lime- 
stone and  shell  dredging  from  the  training 
requirements  of  the  Act.  and 

<b)  For  fiscal  year  1981.  to  exclude  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate, 
sand  or  gravel  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Act. 

2.  In  the  Multi-Employer  Pension  Plan 
Amendments  Act  of  1980.  the  Senate  added 
language  to  exclude  any  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand  and 
gravel  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act.  This 
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provision  *as  deleted  from  the  Bill  duniiK 
House  consideration 

3  The  proposal  ir  prnniulKation  by 
MSHA  of 

(a)  Standards  for  dept'iulfiil  i-oritraclors 

(b)  Revision  of  standards  (or  cnil  penal 
ties. 

(CI  Kevievi  (,f  standards  for  stoiu-  and  saml 
and  gravel  mining 

'd)  Procedure  for  rompliance  a-s-sislanrc 
visits  iCAV) 

B.  OCCUPATIONAL  SAfETY  AND  HEALTH 

/.  Occupa/tona/  Safety  and  Hrallfi  of  the 

f'rdrral  fc'wp/ov'' 

I    BackKround 

Section  19  of  ttie  Occupatuinal  Sjifclv  and 
Healtfi  Act  provides  in  pari 

It  shall  b»'  the  responsibilitv  of  I  he  Head 
of  each  Ke<leral  aKeniv  Id  establish  and 
maintain  an  effect  ivf  and  comprehensive  oc 
cupational  safety  and  tieallh  proKram 
which  IS  consistent  witfi  the  standards  pro 
mulnated  under  Section  6 

It  further  provides  that  the  head  t)f  each 
agency  shall  consult  with  and  make  annual 
report.s  to  the  Sccreti.rv  nf  Ijihor  who  >hall 
submit  to  the  President  annually  a  .sum 
mary  of  the  agi  ncy  reports  with  evaluations 
and  rt-commendations 

{•ursuant  in  t  tie  statute  two  Executive 
Orders  were  issued  (prior  to  1980).  the 
second  of  wtiich  was  issued  on  September 
29,  1974  It  sj't  forth  detailed  provisions  on 
the  responsibilities  of  each  p'»Hieral  agency 
for  institulinn  and  mainlaininK  an  occupa 
tional  safety  and  health  program  It  further 
stated  that  the  S«'cretarv  of  lJitx)r.  shall 
provide  leadership  anil  guidance  to  the 
heads  of  agencies  to  .issist  them  in  fulfilling 
their  occupational  safety  and  health  respon- 
sibilities by 

In  the  ensuing  period  since  1974,  concern 
has  b«^eri  expressed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
P'ederal  agencies  in  complying  with  the  Oc 
cupationaJ  Safety  and  Health  Act,  the  Ex 
ecutive  Order  and  the  regulations  i.ssued  by 
the  Department  of  IaImit  pursuant  thereto. 

Accordingly,  the  Sutx-ommittee  conducted 
26  days  of  oversight  hearings  and  one  field 
trip  to  assess  the  eflcctiveness  of  Federal 
agency  programs. 

Appearing  h«-fore  the  Subcommittee  were 
reprcseniiinw-  .  f  the  following: 

DepI    111  .■\^;rl(■||ltur<■ 

I).-pl    of  th«'  lnler;iir 

I  >epi    iif  Commerce 

Pnlihi   Kmpli.\ee  Dept  .  AFlr-CIO. 

Depi    .'f  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Aniir  r:ii;   h'  .1.  ration  of  Government  Em 

plOVees    ..\|-'I      (111 

Metal    1  r  lie.  D.'pt    AFU  CIO 

Naliotuii  Ir.ii  r;ition  ol  P-deral  Employ- 
ees. 

Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America  Atl^CIO 

National    Association    of    Letter   Carriers, 

APLr-CIO 

Dept.  of  Transportation    Coast  Guard. 

Dept.  of  Transportation  FAA  and  All  Re- 
sidual Agencies.  General  Services  AdminLs 
t  ration 

American  I'ostal  Workers  Union  AFL, 
CIO 

US  Postal  S«'rvice. 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis 
t  rat  ion 

Knvironmintal  Protection  Agency. 

D«-pt   of  , hist  ice 

D«'pt    of  State 

Dept    of  Health.  Kdncation  and  Welfare. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Smil  hsonian  Inst  il  iition. 

DepI    of  the  .Air  Force 

IVpt   of  the  .Army 

Dept    of  I  he  Navy. 

Dept  of  Defense. 
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In  evaluating  the  ef  fectivene.ss  of  the  \  ar 
lous  Federal  agency  programs,  wtiose  repre 
sentatues  appeared  tx^fore  the  Sut)commit 
lee  ttie  following  general  line  of  question 
ing  was  pursued 

lai  Does  the  designated  .safety  ami 
tiealtti  official'  have  the  requ'site  authorU> 
and  does  he  or  she,  in  fact,  carry  out  Itieir 
responsibilities' 

ibi  Does  the  agency  have  an  effective  job 
safety  and  health  inspt-ctlon  program'' 

(ci  Are  inspe<-tions  unannounced' 

(di  Do<\s  the  agency  employ  (luallfied 
.safely  compliance  officiTs  and  indiisirial  hy 
glenist.s'' 

lei  IXx-s  ttie  agency  promptly  abate  safety 
ajid  healtti  hazards' 

(f)  Dues  the  agency  have  an  effective  acci- 
dent reporting  system' 

(gi  Is  an  analysis  made  nf  accidents,  inju- 
ries and  fatalities  to  determine  the  appro- 
priale  measures  necessary  to  eliminato  or 
ri'duce  them'' 

'hi  Wtial  measures,  in  fact.  h.is  ihe 
agency  taken' 

■  ii  Does  the  agency  have  an  effective 
safely  and  health  training  program  for  all 
employees? 

<j)  Are  employees  properly  informed  of 
their  rights  to  a  safe  and  healthful  work- 
place' 

(k>  Does  the  agency  have  an  effective  pro- 
cedure for  responding  to  employee  com 
plaints  about  safety  and  health  conditions'' 

•\i  Are  I'mployees  guaranteed  protection 
against  discrimination  for  making  com 
plaints  of  unsafe  or  unhealthful  workplace 
conditions' 

(m)  What  Ls  the  relationship  tietween  the 
agency  and  employee  collective  bargaining 
representatives  on  safety  and  health  mat 
ters? 

(n)  Docs  the  agency  have  an  effective 
Joint  labor-management  safety  and  health 
committee? 

(o)  What  health  research  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  agency  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
Lstence  of  possible  toxic  sut)stances  in  the 
workplace? 

(p)  What  IS  the  relationship  of  the  agency 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration? 

(q)  To  what  extent  does  the  agency  use 
the  services  of  that  organization? 

(r)  What  is  the  agency's  accident-injury 
illness  and  fatality  rate  and  how  does  It 
compare  with  other  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  with  the  private  sector? 

11.  Summary  of  Hearing  Testimony 

In  reviewing  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  programs  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies,  whose  representatives  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  it  tH'came  appar 
ent  that  there  are  sutistantial  differences  in 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  the  Executive 
Order  of  September  28.  1974,  and  Ihe  OSHA 
regulatioas  issued  pursuant  thereto 

On  February  26.  1980.  President  Carter 
issued  Exe<utive  Order  No  12196  revoking 
the  prior  Executive  Order  of  September  28, 
1974,  and  setting  forth  new  requirement.s 
for  Federal  agencies  to  follow  with  respect 
to  occupational  safety  and  health  program;. 

On  Octob«-r  21,  1980,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  issued  its 
final  rule  implementing  the  Executive 
Order  According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Dr   Bingham 

"The  program  elements  i.ssued  today  cover 
all  aspects  of  an  effective  safety  and  health 
program,  including 

The  staff  and  expertise  necessary  for  a 
federal  agency  to  administer  and  evaluate 
its  safety  and  health  program. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  agencies,  super 
visors  and  employees. 
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Mandatory  compliance  by  federal  ageru  les 
with  applicable  OSHA  standard.s  and  condi 
tions  under  which  alternale  or  supplemen 
tary  standards  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  Labor, 

The  conduct  of  inspection,s  and  abalemt  iit 
of  hazards. 

The  contributions  of  OSHA  and  the  Gen 
eral  Services  Administration  to  safety  and 
health  in  the  federal  workplace; 

The  composition  and  authority  of  latxir 
management  job  safely  and  health  commit 
tees. 

Employee  safet.s  and  health  rights; 

Training,  recordkeeping  aiul  reporting  re- 
quirements, and 

The  role  of  Field  Federal  Safety  and 
Health  Councils 

2.  State  Occupa/ioTia/  Safety  and  Health 

F'rograriis 

I   Background 

Section  18  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  provides  in  part: 

■fb)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development 
and  enforcement  therein  of  occupational 
.safety  and  health  standards  relating  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  i.ssue  with  re- 
spect lo  wtiich  a  Federal  standard  ha.'-  tjeen 
promulgated  under  section  ti  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  developmenl  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

ici  The  Secretary  sliall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (bi, 
or  any  mr>dification  thereof,  if  such  plan  in 
his  judgment  *  *  *  " 

Pursuant  to  this.  22  states.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  approved  state 
occupational  .safety  and  health  plans. 

In  1974,  litigation  commenced  with  re- 
spect to  the  criteria  u.sed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  approving  state  plans. 

This  culminated  in  a  decision  by  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  December  5,  1978,  ordering  OSHA  to  es- 
tablish compliance  staffing  levels  for  safety 
inspectors  and  industrial  liygienists  in  states 
With  approved  OSHA  state  programs  neces- 
sary to  provide  fully  effective"  worker  pro- 
tection. 

In  September  1979,  OSHA  proposed  a 
draft  response  to  the  Court  setting  out  spe- 
cific bench  marks  for  each  state  plan.  With 
minor  exception,  thes*'  bench-marks  called 
for  increases  in  the  number  of  safety  offi- 
cers and  industrial  hygienist*  employed  by 
each  state  plan 

Following  t  he  request  of  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  initiated  a 
series  of  10  oversight  hearings  Into  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  state  OSHA  plans  and  their 
relationship  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Adminustration.  App<-aring 
before  the  Subcommittee  were  representa- 
tives of  state  plans  for  the  states  of  Ken 
tucky.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma  (consultation 
services  only).  .South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Additionally.  Dr.  Eula  Bingham.  A.ssi.slant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  te.stified  before  the  Subcommit 
lee 

During  the  hearings  the  state  plan  repre 
sentatives  expressed  their  concerns  with  re- 
spect to: 

(a)  The  impact  of  the  bench-mark'  re- 
quirements on  their  respective  state  OSHA 
plans,  and 

lb)  What  they  perceived  to  be  a  break- 
down in  the  partnership  relationship  be- 
tween  .sUte  OSHA  plan.s  and  the  Occupa 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
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II.  Summary  of  Hearing  Testimony 

(a)  The  impact  ol  the  bench  rnarn 
requirement*  on  Slate  OSHA  plan.: 
The  Stat*  OSHA  plan  representatives  '■on 
lended  that,  while,  in  their  opinion  addi 
lional  personnel  could  be  effectively  u.sed  m 
their  program,'--,  that  Ihe  number  proposod 
by  the  bench  mark.s  were  not  nece.;sary  a:.d 
that  if  refiuired  to  comply  with  rhem  the 
future  of  their  state  O.SHA  plai^  could  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  Speed u all.\ .  they  (  on- 
tended  that,  with  respect  to  industrial  hy- 
gienists,  not  only  did  they  not  need  the 
number  required  by  ttie  bench  marks,  but 
there  would  be  a  serious  problem  of  findme 
rjualified  industrial  hvgienists 

Dr  Bingham  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed bench  marks  "  provided  a  state 
OSHA  plan  a  five  year  period  for  compli 
ance  with  the  required  number  of  ,safeiy  in 
specters  and  a  ten  year  period  for  comply- 
ing with  the  required  number  of  industrial 
hygienisti. 

She  further  slated  that  a  state  OSHA 
plan  will  have  an  opportunity  to  submil  spe- 
cific arguments  demonstrating  that  either 
an  Increase  or  decrea.se  ir.  tt',e  bench-mark 
numbers  is  appropriate. 

Additiorally.  Dr.  Bingham  .stated  that  no 
slate  will  be  required  lo  devote  more  v- 
.sources  than  to  match  the  50"'c  provided 
Federally. 

The  proposed  staffing  bench-mark  for 
state  OSHA  plans  is  now  under  considers 
tion  by  the  U.S.  District  Coun  for  the  Dis 
irict  of  Columbia.  Thirteen  .state  OSHA 
plans  have  filed  an  Amici  Curiae  brief  'Aith 
the  Court  setting  forth  th.eir  position  with 
respect  to  the  bench-mark  requirements, 
(b)  The  Partnership  Relationship  Between 

Slate  OSHA  Plans  and  the  Occupational 

Safety  and  Health  Administration 

The  various  state  OSHA  plan  representa- 
tives contended  they  were  not  considered 
equal  partners  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Admini;;t ration  in  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  break-down 
in  the  communication  between  them  and 
OSHA.  They  contended  they  were  not  pro- 
vided sufficient  opportunity  lo  participate 
in  policy  development,  standard-maf'.ir.g. 
and  that  iheir  relationship  with  OSHA  w,i.s 
through  area  and  regional  offices  rather 
ihan  with  the  national  office  of  OSHA. 

Dr  Bingham  slated  that  the  volume  of 
OSHA  policy  development  made  it  infeasi- 
ble  to  involve  the  states  extensively  i.T  the 
many  decisions  OSHA  mus'  make. 

She  further  slated  tliat  with  respect  to 
siandard-inaking  state  OSHA  plans  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  and  while  several 
have  participated,  most  havt  not 

Pinailj.  she  stated  that  with  respect  to 
Ihe  partnership  relationship.  The  Federal 
agency  is  given  a  leadership  role  which  does 
:iol  lend  itself  lo  a  tiaditional  parliiershiij 
of  equality  as  1  believe  a  number  of  stales 
desire.  It  has  been  my  continued  .nient  and 
desire  to  maintain  a  cooperative  and  arnica 
ble  relationship  with  the  states,  seeking 
their  input  and  advice  on  issues  and  promot 
ing  the  continuance  of  effective  state  occu- 
pational .safety  and  health  plan.s  ' 

III.  Other  Subcommittee  Activities  'A'ith 
Respect  lo  Occupational  Safely  and  Health 

The  Sutx-ommittee  has  been  involved  v.ith 
var.ous  other  matters  requiring  a  continu 
ing  involvement  in  conferences  and  discus 
sions  with  OSHA.  industry  representatives, 
state  officials,  labor  organiza'ions.  and  indi- 
viduals. These  matters  involved,  among 
others: 

1  The  annual  Labor  HEW  appropriations, 
where  amendments  were  added  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  1981.  lo  place  various  limr.s 
on  the  activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  HeaJth  Administration 
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2  In  ttit  Multi  Emploser  Pension  Piai, 
Amendments  Act  of  1980,  the  Senate  addea 
language  limiting  the  exercise  oi'  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
.Administration  Thi.-  provision  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  during  Ho'jse  con.-^ideration 

3  Tht  proposal  or  cromulgation  bv  OSHA 
uf. 

(ai  The  standard  on  cancer  policy. 

(b)  The  berylluim  standard. 

(c)  The  cotton  dust  standard 

(d)  The  lead  standard. 

te)  The  labeling  standard. 
( f  I  The  standard  on  access  to  employee  ex 
posure  and  meaical  r-^cords 

4  The  Lssuance  by  OSHA  of  the  health 
hazard  aiert  on  benzidene  o-to!idine  and  o 
dianisidini  based  dyes. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunif.  to 
ihaiik  Members  of  Coneress  at  d  others  who 
have  appeareo  as  witnesses  btfore  the  Sub- 
rominitt(e  on  Health  and  Safety,  and  I 
would  partic'jlarly  like  to  thank  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  who  have  t>een  so  cooper 
alive  ihroughoiit  tin-  96th  Congress.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  O. 
STAGGERS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENT.'iTI .  ES 

TliuTsday.  December  4   j9/<0 

•  Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  a 
tribute  upon  the  retiremeni  ol  Repre 
sentative  Hakley  O.  .Stagoeks  of  West 
Virginia,  a  sugar  niapk-.  the  We.'-t  'Vir- 
ginia Stall  tree,  vkas  (jedirateid  in  his 
honor  oti  ihe  r.S  Capito!  grounds  at 
12.15  p.m  ■]  ht  iulioviine  i.s  a  text  ol 
my  remariis: 

Tribute  to  Hon.  H.-vkley  O.  STACctHS.  Tree 
PLANriNG  Ceremony 

This  is  a  fond  gathering  of  friends,  col- 
leagues and  admire-s  of  Harley  O  Staggers 
As  the  96th  Congress  draws  lo  a  close  .so 
does  a  most  distinguish'.>d  and  excmpla.-y 
Hou.se  career-  a  career  of  accomplishment 
'hat  h.T^  enriched  this  House  and.  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  American  pieoplc.  I  i-eed 
not  recite-  those  actomplLshm.ents  for  '.hey 
are  legion. 

It  is  ail  occasion  .sucii  as  this  one  that  re- 
veals the  true  inadequacy  and  sinple  dinien- 
sion  of  words  of  prai.<=e  for  a  man  of  human- 
ity, who  deserves  and  denands  far  more 
Perhap."!.  nothing  more  need  be  said  than. 
Harley.  we  knov  yoj.  we  love  you,  and  will 
sorely  miss  you  While  vour  career  in  the 
House  closes,  the  esteem  and  affection  ihat 
we  hold  for  you  in  our  hearts  will  only  v'-or 
tinue  to  grow  as  the  years  pass.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  fitting  that  we  dedicate  in 
friendship,  respect  and  love  the  placement 
and  enduring  growth  of  this  West  Vir- 
ginia Sugar  Maple  lo  the  memory,  courage 
and  compassion  of  the  mai;  from  West 
Virginia.* 


PLIGHT    OF  HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLA.ND 
IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliu'Sday.  December  4.  19isO 

•  Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr   Speak 
er.  I  'Ai,sh  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  siory  written  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr   Roger  Antaya.  w  hich  drama 
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tizes  the  pHgni  ol  ail  handicapp>ed 
Americans  who  tra\el  abroad.  All  of 
us.  especially  the  U.S  airline  industry, 
must  be  more  sensitive  to  the  need.s  of 
handicapptd  .-Vmericans, 

PlJGHT  OF  HA.vriCAfPEIi  .AMERICANS 

'  B\  Roter  Antaya  < 
Since  the  age  of  4  I  .have  been  contined  to 
a  wheelchair,  the  result  of  poho  In  mv 
childhood  I  wa."-  a^  happy  as  any  The  handi- 
capped children  i  haM  se<-n  in  hospitals  are 
usually  cheerful.  Only  a.--  they  grow  elder  do 
thev  become  uncomtonable  in  iheir  limita- 
tions. 

As  matuniy  stalkea  me  I  aisc  noticed 
the.se  changes.  My  friends  started  to  move 
about,  first  on  bicycles,  theii  ;n  cars,  and 
lately  by  airplane.  This  summer  it  h:ippened 
that  all  my  best  friends  were  .iving  in 
Europe  1  decided  lo  joui  them,  if  only  for  a 
few  'ieeks.  So,  20  years  aft^r  polio  rear 
ranged  my  life,  I  traveled,  on  my  own  for 
the  first  "ime  to  see  an  old  collegp  frend 
then  living  .n  Bc-deau' .  Prance. 

M.\  mother  and  father  dro>e  me  lo  Dulles 
Airport  through  the  soft  Virginia  evening 
W'^  wailed  in  the  terminal  ;^ar.  Am  Flight 
106  was  d.e  i-o  kave  for  London  m  aboi  I  an 
hour  I  nervously  checked  the  pocke'j-  ot  m.\ 
nt  w  jacket,  chatu-d  with  m.y  parents  and 
glanced  over  the  other  passengers  collecting 
bv  'he  departure  ;:aie. 

He  came  u.mot.cea  out  of  the  crowd,  an 
official  looki'.e  gentleman  with  an  RAF- 
tv[)e  mousla,:  he  barring  his  solemn  face. 
Idenlifymg  himself  as  Mr  Danziger,  a  rep- 
re-entalive  of  Pan  Am.  he  quietly  informed 
me  that  sine  1  was  in  a  wheelchair  ar.a  pro 
posed  to  go  alone,  his  airline  would  not 
aiiow  me  to  txjard  ;lie  plane. 

Up  to  tr.at  time  my  worries  had  t>een  of 
the  usual  tourist  sort,  the  connect  nip  flight. 
'he  French  language,  ihe  French  watT. 
-Suddeny  the  fact  ct  being  handicappe-d  was 
t;iru5t  back  into  the  foreground. 

Kr.  Danziger  was  correct  ;n  hus  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Pan  Amenca'i  rules  Their 
system  clas.-'ified  me  as  a  WCHC  an  unex- 
plained acronyrr  meaning  that  I  coiid  not 
walk  up  steps  to  oor.rd  the  .--.ircraft  or  make 
my  way  to  a  seal  wil.houl  assistance  They 
require  that  such  a  pa.ssenger  must  travel 
with  an  attendant.  '  someone  to  carry  the 
person  on  and  off  iht  pla.if  and,  most  im- 
portant, to  be  responsible  ,or  him  or  her  m 
li.e  event  of  any  emergenc-. 

An  additional  irniaticn  is  that  the  hrndi- 
capped  pas.stniie;  must  pay  full  fare  for  the 
compulsory  "f  ti'-ndant.  "  Under  government 
regulatior.s  this  policy  is  terfectly  legal, 
.\mencan  air  carriers  can  re'use  to  trans- 
port anyone  when  they  feel  it  might  be  "m- 
imical  lo  safety"  to  do  so. 

The  rules  were  on  one  side  of  the  scales. 
On  the  othe"-  was  my  presence,  bags  packed 
and  reservations  confirmed  Mr  Danziger's 
decision  was  to  allow  me  on  the  fiighi,  but 
without  any  special  a.ssistance  from  Pan 
A.m. 

My  father  went  out  with  me  tu  the  747. 
There  was  no  problem  getting  the  chair 
through  the  plane  door  W^  maneuvered  it 
to  Within  a  few  feet  o.  mv  seal,  which  vas 
nose  to  nose  with  the  movie  screen.  He 
'.tfied  me  across  the  short  distance,  said 
good  luck,  and  that  was  mal.  The  trip  to 
Ijondon  was  uiieventfui  The  film  was  out  of 
focus. 

England  --hould  be  much  better.  I 
thought.  Tyiat  welfare  state  is  supposed  to 
tx- cuitt  cons. aerate  of  f'e  pnys.cally  handi- 
capped. This  turned  o..t  to  in  botn  irue  and 
false. 

WAIT   ON  AN  EMPTY  fLJVNf 

Wi  landed  a'  Heathrow  in  a  warm  haze  of 
pollution.    All    th-    others    disembarked     : 
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waited  Several  miriutis  pas.sfd  Workers 
came  aboard  lo  riean  the  airplane  I 
*atihcd  the  f<>o<i  tx-iriK  loaded  for  the  next 
pH.s.ser\i{ers  KinalU  I  a.sked  a  stewardess 
whal  I  he  tit-lav  *ti.s  ail  about  She  told  me 
the  ambulanrf  vla.^  on  il.s  *a>  ThouRh  1 
kneM  my  own  wheelchair  i*a.s  munn  with  my 
other  luKKaKe  t(j  'he  plare  for  {•'ranee,  the 
idea  of  traveling  bi  amhulanre  was  still 
more  ttian  shuhtlv  annovoiK 

Kveiitually  an  airport  fire  department  am 
bulanre  p'lilej  alonKMde  Two  firemeii 
climbf'd  the  ramp  with  a  narrow  earryin^; 
chair  It  looked  to  t>e  the  sort  of  thin«  on»' 
niiKlit  ea.sily  fall  oft  of  After  a  dis<-ii.s.Mon  or, 
how  to  do  It  they  lifted  me  onto  the  rhair 
and  loosely  lastened  the  straps  With  little 
faith  in  my  helpers.  I  held  on  a.s  iiKhtly  as  I 
could  until  romiriK  to  rest  mside  their  truck 
There  the  thrie  of  us  had  another  discus 
sion  this  one  about  where  I  sfiould  be 
taken  My  fliKhl  lo  Bordeaux  was  on  British 
Airways  so  I  suKiiested  the  airluu  s  termi 
iial  buildiiKj    I  hei,  agreed 

Still  balanced  uncertainly  on  that  carry 
int?  Chan  I  was  set  down  beside  a  Hrtlish 
Airways  counter  My  arrival  left  everyone 
there  at  a  los.-,  t,)ne  fireman  went  off  look 
iriK  for  someone  to  lake  itiarne  The  other 
stood  behind  me  and  made  small  talk.  Per 
haps  he  sensed  that  I  was  ill  at  ease  in  niy 
situation,  unable  to  move,  held  In  a  half  re 
cliniriK  position  on  the  floor  of  a  huKe  and 
crowded  terminal  buihlinK 

The  waiiilerin^:  fireman  returned  in  a  (ew 
minutes  Mith  ^111  elderly  functionary  of  some 
sort  He  hanilei  nie  a  landiiiK  card,  the 
sliort  form  those  I'nieniiK  the  country  have 
to  fill  out  lor  the  irnrniKration  authontie.s  1 
stared  at  it.  wonderinK  if  it  was  necessary 
for  a  person  ttiere  only  m  transit  like 
myself.  Can  you  write' "  said  the  old  man 
"I  am  a  graduale  student.  '  I  answered, 
trying  to  .sound  mordant  Someone  laughed 
Mayb«-  it  was  simple  fatigue,  but  I  could 
oniy  manas?e  half  a  smile 

While  1  virote  out  the  card  the  man  ex 
plained  that  rii>  being  (here  was  a  mistake, 
thai  I  should  iie\er  have  t)ecn  brought  lo 
the  terminal  aiul  certainly  could  not  remain 
there  He  had  rui  idea.s  as  to  uhere  they 
should  have  taken  me.  that  was  someone 
else's  problem  Arguing  fell  flat.  No  one  in 
that  place  cduid  or  *ould  make  a  decision. 
We  left 

INFIKMXKV   WAIT  REJJUIRED 

Back  in  the  ambulance  they  radioed  for 
instructions  The  voice  directed  us  to  the 
airport  infirmary  This  was  where  wc  were 
suppcsed  to  have  gone  from  the  start.  The 
policy  at  Heatnrovi,.  as  nearly  as  I  could  de 
termiiie  is  Ifiat  any  passenger  unable  to 
walk  waits  for  a  connecting  flight  at  the 
hospital  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WII^ON 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ll.I.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Vfonr/av.  Dc-ccmber  1.  1980 

•  Mr      KINDLEY      Mr      Speaker.     20 
years  ago  when  I  attended  an  indootn 
nation     met'tiiit:     for     newly     elected 
Members     of     ConKre.s.s     our     di.stin 
Ktii.sfieci  colleaeue  from  California,  Bob 
Wilson,  who  wa,s  then  m  a  leadership 
rapacily  with  ihe  Hepiihlican  National 
CoriKres-sional  C'oniiiutlce.  gave  a  talk 
to   the   a-s-sembled    freshmen     He   Rave 
hint.s  on   behavior,   precederil     conrte 
sies.  procedures  that  1  have  never  for 
Rotten    In  fact    I  ,im  oftet^.  reminded  of 
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these  recommentlat  mils  ,i_s  1  go  about 
my  daily  business  on  the  House  floor 
and  m  dealing  with  aKennes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch 

Since  mv  college  days  I  ha\.e  been  a 
strong  advocate  o(  thr  i-veiilual  f«'der 
ation  ol  Ihe  denuicracies  vihirh  have 
demuiistraled  tlieir  ability  in  self  gov 
ernmint  and  the  preservation  of  ba-sic 
liberties  It  1.-  (:ir  reaching,  some  .say 
\isionar\  iilea  and  I  have  always  been 
comforted  and  strengthened  in  this 
endeavor  because  Bob  Wilson  has 
always  been  willing  to  be  a  cospon.^or 
of  this  proposal  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  stalwarts  who  never  is  deflected 
by  cross  currents  from  his  main  objec- 
tives, one  of  vi,hich  is  the  military 
slrengtti  of  I  he  riiiti  <f  Slates. 

Most  importan;  i<\  nil,  he  is  a  fine 
human  being  I  a  ill  miss  his  wise  coun 
sel  and  triendshi;?  • 
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TRIBUTI-:    I()    IIM    I.EE  (MRTER 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W''dn,'sdau.  Dfvcmber  3.  1980 
•  Mr     HINCJH.AM     Mr     Speaker.    Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  lu  whom  we  rightly 
pay  tribute  this  evening,  is  one  of  na- 
f  un  s  gent  lemen 

While  I  have  not  shared  any  com 
mittee  a.-..Mgtinients  with  Hit  good 
doctor,  vk'  have  been  office  neighbors 
and  it  has  often  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  a  chance  to  chat  with  him  on  the 
way  to  or  from  the  floor 

I  have  many  times  admired  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Carter  in 
debate,  views  that  revealed  the  depth 
of  his  concern  for  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

As  I  have  said.  Dr.  Carter  is  a  gen 
tleman.     Everything     about     him     is 
gentle— except   lor  his  handshake.  As 
lo  that,  we  can  call  it  hearty. 

We  shall  miss  you.  Tim  Lee,  and  we 
wish  you  all  the  best  in  whatever  you 
undertake. # 


HANDGUN  MISUSE  IN  OCTOBER 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

uY  MAs.s.*i  iirsrris 

in  !iik  house  of  representatives 

Thursday  Dcvi-mbcr  4.  1980 

•  Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  lives  thai  are  lost  in  this 
country  due  to  the  misuse  of  hand 
guns  continues  to  increase.  In  the 
month  of  October.  585  people  were 
killed,  bringing  the  yearly  total  to 
6.660. 

As  the  96th  Congress  comes  to  a 
close.  I  urge  itie  American  people  to 
reassess  the  siiuaiion  that  now  exists 
in  the  absence  of  tough  gun  control 
legislation.  I  believe  that  those  who 
wish  to  use  guns  respcjnsibly  can  con- 
tinue to  own  and  operate  firearms 
under  legislation  that  I  have  support 
ed  in  this  Congress    At  the  same  time 


handgun     control     legislatin.'i     vKuiid 
save  countless  lives 

As  a  reminder  of  those  who  have 
perished  due  to  handgun  misuse,  I 
insert  info  the  REt'ORD  the  list  of 
media  reported  handgun         death.^ 

during  (he  month  of  October  a.s  com 
piled  b>  Handgun  Control.  Inc.  The 
list  follows 

October  1980 

ALABAMA      1  1 

H  Bryant  C  Edwards.  H  Farmer,  L 
McKenzie.  H  Minnifield.  W.  Nicholson.  J 
Spivey.  L  Spivey  R  Spivey.  Sr..  S.  Spivey. 
and  N   Walker.  Jr 

ARIZONA    '7' 

S.  Burnam.  R  Duarte.  M  Hatmaker.  G 
Madison,  Jr  .  G  Mosley.  S  Peters  and  unid 
male. 

ARKANSAS    <S> 

R  Anderson  J  Hampton.  J  Hunt,  C. 
Paige.  V  Stocker.  O  Wesley,  D  Winston, 
and  C.  Young 

CALIFORNIA    '53i 

J  Adair.  I)  Aguilar.  M.  Aguilar.  A.  Alder 
son  A  Alkire.  P  Ares.  L  Bocook,  H.  Car 
rasco,  J.  Cherry,  R  Clarke.  D.  Dotson,  W 
Drake,  R  Duardo.  M  Fisher  B  Floyd,  J 
(iodina.  M  Gonzale-.^.  M  Gonzalez.  W. 
Gooden.  Jr  R  Green  D  Halyard.  N  Hitch 
cock.  E  Houle,  C  Joiner  J  Kelly,  R.  Lopez. 
A  Martinez,  J  Martinez,  M  Martinez,  E. 
McDermand  H  McDermand.  and  H 
Murray.  Jr 

J  Nieves,  K  I'ation  D  Price,  O  Ramos 
y  Richini.  P  .SiltHT.  W  Spears.  J  Swindall 
C"  Temple.  A  I'olien.  B  Tucker.  C  Vas 
gut-/.  M  WaLson  I)  Witmond.  A.  Zimmer 
man.  unia  male,  unid  male,  unid  male 
unid.  male,  unid  male,  and  unid  male 

COLORADO   '15' 

J.  Berndt.  K  Gonzales.  C.  King.  D  Liong, 
J.  Long.  V  Newman  H  Porter.  S.  Qiiinlana. 
R.  Rinehart.  M  Shook.  T  Snyder.  J  Tack- 
ett.  C.  Tyler,  J   West,  and  unid.  male. 

CONNECTICltT    '2' 

V  Hass  and  R   Milletle. 

DELAWARE  U  < 

V  Sowards. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA    'S' 

D  Johnson,  M  Pitts,  G  Rassell.  G.  Shaw, 
and  J.  Tate 

FLORIDA   '24> 

R.  Avery.  S  Barnes.  G  Bell.  C.  Betan 
court.  D.  Calf  as  L  Casavilla.  D  Counce.  C 
Dressier,  L.  Dressier,  E  Ebersole.  M.  Gar 
dener.  E  Jordon,  W  Plummer,  J  Price,  F 
Robinson,  A  Sanford,  J  Sieg.  A,  Ternnoni. 
B  Thomas,  R  Tucker,  S  Wilson,  Sr.,  unid. 
male,  unid  male,  and  unid.  male. 

GEORGIA    '  I.T 

p.  Aires.  Jr..  D.  Broyles.  W  Fortner.  M 
Douglass.  H.  Hall.  G  Hare,  R  Harris,  S 
Keeley,  M.  McCoy,  J  Noles,  A  Robinson.  S 
Rustin.  and  unid.  male 

HAWAII    'S' 

R  Bowen.  F  Quirantes.  Jr  P  Serraon.  R 
Yoshioka.  and  unid  male. 

ILXINOIS   '78' 

A  Alvarez.  D  Bailey.  F.  Bailey.  P  Bal 
deros.  C  Bell.  E  Berniudez.  R.  Bernier  D 
Bradley.  J  Brown.  J  Burns.  E.  Calderon.  E 
Carter.  J  Cash.  E  Cisneros.  R  Coats.  J 
Cooper.  A  DeJesus.  K  Diversey.  W  Drake. 
R  Drummer.  C  Erant.  G.  Erby.  D  Frazier. 
D  Gamble.  W  Gonzalez,  L  Grayer.  J  Grif 
fin.  J  Guzman,  W  Hatten.  M  Hit-'gins.  G 
Hoffman.  J  John.son.  L  King.  L  Kosler.  R 
Lacoco,  J  Lind,  and  O  Lopez 

D  Lynn.  D  Marron,  P  Ma.son.  J  Mayes. 
L      Mendez.     C      Miller.     S      Moncada.     L. 
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Morgan.  B  Myers,  R  Newton.  A.  Pacheco. 
T  Pacis,  H  Patz,  S  Payne,  F  Puente,  R 
Rexach.  R  Rot>erson,  U.  Roberts.  W 
Russin.  D  Shelock.  R  Shroeder.  B.  Sims.  G 
Stevens.  P  Stewart,  B.  Stone,  K  Stryker,  P 
Tisdalp.  W  Thomas,  J  Torres,  N  Venzar,  D 
Walker.  E  Walker,  K  Walker.  R  Webster. 
R  Weinberg.  M  Wheeler,  N  Williams.  R 
Williams,  J  Wilson,  E  Woods,  and  unid 
naale 

INDIANA      10 

E  Barnes,  U  Davis,  E  DavLs.  S  Green,  A 
Huffman.  C  Keeley,  J  Ljnd,  K.  Thompson, 
C.  Wilbourn.  and  unid.  female. 

IOWA   I  1  I 

L-  Martin 

KANSAS   i2i 

A.  Clay  and  P  Sharon 

KENTUCKY    i  lOi 

S  Brock.  B  Coleman.  R  Hynes.  K.  Ladd. 
H  Lucas.  G  Robinson,  E  Thacker,  B  Van 
meter.  R  Wilson,  and  unid  female 

LOUISIANA      16i 

K  Ayers.  D  Burton,  M  Enloe,  C  Fergu- 
son. S  Garland.  C  HiUard,  R  Jenkins,  R. 
Kennington.  J  Miller.  J  Montgomery,  J 
Nichols.  D  OSullivan.  M  Robinson.  J. 
Smith.  L  Verrett.  and  A   Walden 

MARYI.AND     27  • 

G  Aumiller.  R  Baker.  J  Bates.  P  BrowTi. 
R  Bruno.  C  Cherry.  A  Chiles.  K  Dehns,  F 
Donnally  III.  E  Evans,  R  Gray,  L.  Harding, 
D  Henning.  C  Hill.  M  John.son.  E.  Jones, 
S  Jones.  D  Klmgenstein,  J  Marenka.  M. 
Peoples.  T.  Peterson,  C.  Richroach,  C 
Roeder,  W  Rollins.  C  Rush,  R  Singleton, 
and  B  Young 

MASSACHUSETTS   '7. 

E  Bigham.  W  Butkiewicz.  A  Cardozo,  W. 
Durriey.  D  Uatlin.  M   Graziano.  and  A.  Ma- 

vilia.  Jr 

MICHIGAN    '46' 

W  Aby.  L  Barneti,  J.  Brandt.  E  Browder, 
M  Chambers.  D  Cole,  J.  Crenshaw,  J. 
Crossley.  A  Curtis,  D  Davis,  E.  Davis,  H. 
Davis.  D  Dupuie,  V.  Eggleston,  P.  Ellington, 
V  Gaither  R  Graham,  A  Grant.  D. 
Graves.  A  Heath.  A  Hester,  and  D.  Jack 
son. 

E.  Jones,  G.  Jones,  P  Lang,  C  Lee,  J. 
Lemons.  D  Lobaito,  U  Lobaito.  R  McChris 
tian.  J  McQueen,  L.  Moten,  A.  Parker,  J. 
Ragounan,  J  Robb,  O.  Solomon,  D.  Staff 
ney.  D  Stokes.  Jr..  T.  Strozier,  C.  Talley, 
Jr.  F  Turnbull.  B.  Vann,  J.  Venie,  G  Wil- 
liams, J  Williams,  and  N.  Zoma. 
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MINNESOTA   HI 

T  Buttweiler 

MISSISSIPPI    '3' 

W  Bell,  Jr  .  E   Logan,  and  L.  Lott. 

MISSOURI    '32' 

J  Adams.  W  Ba.vs.  R  Blaylock.  W 
Boldon,  R  Bryant,  E  Cantrell,  F.  Dodd,  A 
Domann,  C  Griffin,  L.  Harris.  H.  Headd,  D. 
Herman.  C  Logan.  E  Ince,  L.  Lyngar,  M. 
Martin 

A  McHenry.  G  Moulat,  S  Poston.  J. 
Rader.  J  Simon.  R  Taylor,  R.  Trower,  T 
Tucker.  C.  Turner,  S  Updegraff,  N.  Vincent, 
C  Williams.  L  Williams,  J  Wood,  R 
Wright,  and  E  Wynn. 

MONTANA    '21 

D  Casey  and  A   Pardue. 

NEBRASKA   U) 

L  Harris 

NEVADA    '31 

L   Co.spy.  J    Schweizer,   and  L.   Weather 
spoon 


NEW  JERSEY    '  3  ' 

J  Dept.  E  Suits,  and  G.  Suits. 


JEROME  AMBRO 


NEW  MEXICO    '  1  ' 


L  Kelly. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE      1  l 


R  Breaull. 


NEW  YORK    '301 

C  AJevera.  A.  Beiner.  L.  Bush.  A.  Coving 
ton,  R.  Diaz.  C.  Dipisa.  J.  Dumain.  A.  Piore, 
G  Ghikas.  R  Marrero.  H.  McLean.  S  Mi 
chell,  D.  Mohammed.  P.  Morris.  A.  Munyon. 
C  Olivera.  L.  Ortiz.  A.  Pena.  R.  Penzone.  A 
Prifti.  R  Rannie.  E.  Ray,  G  Reyes,  S 
Rivera,  C  Sanchez,  T.  Vecchio,  Sr.,  B 
Watson,  C  Williams,  T.  Wooders,  and  mud. 
male 

North  Carolina    12'  ■ 
H.   Chance.   J    Dlldy,   C.   Dockery   III,   L. 
Graves,  N.  Heath,  P.  Heath,  A.  Hodges.  R 
Houston,  E.  McGill,  J.  Pratt,  S.  Redd,  and 
G  Smith. 

OHIO   '23' 

D  Benander,  K,  Benander,  H.  Burks,  K 
Cardwell,  K.  Davis.  N.  Hams.  R.  Hicks.  J. 
Hoskins.  E  Johnson.  R.  Lee.  W.  Ijewin.  J. 
Marshall.  A.  Minter.  E.  Modrzynski.  R. 
Montgomery.  Jr.,  J  Morris,  E.  Roush,  R. 
Roush,  J  Thomas  T.  Thompson.  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  R.  Wilson,  and  A.  Wyrick.  Jr 

OKLAHOMA    '9> 

G  Austin,  R.  Bomgardner,  D.  Cloud,  R 
Cochrell,  A.  Hardey.  C.  Mullens.  D  Roberts. 
L  Sexton,  and  S  Tointigh. 

OREGON    141 

R.  White.  R.  Willey,  unid.  male,  and  unid. 
male. 

PENNSYLVANIA    '16' 

R.  Augustine.  J.  Buzzinotti.  R.  Campbell. 
S  Campbell.  F.  Cappiarola.  Sr..  C.  Colon.  C 
Devetsco,  E.  Harris.  W.  Hurd.  K.  McClellan. 
B  McNeill.  R.  Rahn.  W.  Shaw.  F.  Sindone. 
R.  Walker,  and  G.  Wolchansky. 


SODTH  CAROLINA   •  1  ' 


T.  Patel. 


TENNESSEE   '14  1 

M.  Bowers.  R.  Buchanan.  F.  Carney.  K 
Chrislmon.  I.  Ledford.  K.  Morin,  R.  Morris. 
A.  Oliver,  G.  Reffner,  S.  Showkeir.  J.  Smith, 
B   Underl)erg,  M.  Warren,  and  E.  Wright 

TEXAS    170  1 

J  Alvarez.  F.  Arauza.  A.  Barrett,  B.  Bley 
R.  Cammlno,  J.  Castillo.  M.  Castro.  J.  Cebal 
los,  M.  Cedillo.  R.  Coleman.  D.  Crader.  R 
Damm.  J.  Davis.  L,  Davis.  R.  Delia  Torre.  C 
Dotson.  M.  Duchin.  E.  Emdellin.  E.  Euresti 
P.  Flores.  R.  Flores.  J.  Franklin,  P.  Gal 
lardo.  S.  Garcia.  D.  Gibson.  J.  Guidry.  V 
Guttierrez.  H.  Hernandez.  D.  Hinds.  J.  Hor 
vatich.  L.  Hottiriger.  J.  Huizar.  B  Igo.  D 
Jackson,  and  C.  Jiminez. 

L  LiCe.  Jr..  R.  Lerma.  G.  Martin.  J. 
Martin.  V.  Matthews,  R.  McNamara.  L, 
Moore,  C.  Morales,  J.  Nalividad,  D.  Owens. 
S.  Owens.  J.  Peters.  J.  Quintero.  F.  Ramos. 
A.  Rivas.  Jr..  G.  Rives.  M.  Rodriguez.  J.  San- 
ford. R.  Sanford.  C.  Shaffer.  S.  Sosa.  J. 
Veloz.  D.  Villanueva.  V.  Wells,  K.  Williams. 
A  Ybarra.  unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid. 
male.  unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid.  male, 
unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid.  female. 

UTAH    I  1  I 

R.  Nessen. 

VIRGINIA    '  I2i 

J.  Badgley.  G.  Carter.  J.  Cheeks.  T.  Flyrui. 
C.  Koutos.  C.  Mellon.  W.  Mills.  M.  Posey.  E. 
Smith.  Jr..  A.  Vincent.  M.  Vincent,  and  M 
White. 

WASHINGTON    '  4  I 

R     Marquez.   J.    Stewart,    M.    Wiley,   and 

unid.  male. 


WISCONSIN   <1) 


R  Lowrey.« 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO 

OF  NEW  JERSrS- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJCTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
short  6  years  Jerry  Ambro  has  become 
a  valued  and  respected  Member  of  the 
House. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  Jerry 
served  as  supervisor  of  the  Towti  of 
Huntington.  N.Y..  where  he  managed 
the  affairs  of  a  municipality  of 
215.000.  This  background  of  experi- 
ence in  local  government  served  to  en- 
hance the  thoughtful,  enthusiastic, 
and  capable  efforts  he  undertook  on 
Federal  programs  and  policies  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committees 
on  which  he  served. 

Jerry  was  chairman  of  the  Fresh- 
man Caucus  for  the  first  half  of  1976 
and  was  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Environmental  Study  Conference  in 
the  95th  Congress.  He  was  also  cx> 
chairman  of  the  House  Task  Force  on 
Industrial  Innovation.  With  these  re 
sponsibilities  Jerry  had  a  fine  vantage 
point  to  focus  on  the  complex  and  re- 
lated problems  of  the  environment 
and  economic  development  which  con- 
front our  Nation,  and  we  will  greatly 
miss  his  participation  in  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  these  issues. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Jerry 
on  matters  of  special  interest  and  con- 
cern to  members  of  Italian  heritage 
will  long  remember  the  talent,  judg- 
ment, and  energy  he  brought  to  our 
deliberations. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  Jerry's  success  in 
the  future,  for  I  am  confident  his  tal 
ents  and   abilities  wiU   be   recognized 
and  effectively  utilized  in  any  future 
challenges  he  may  undertake.* 


THE  FDA  IS  AT  IT  AGAIN! 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  is  be- 
ginning to  put  into  place  regulations 
that  will  require  so-calleo  patient 
package  inserts  to  accompany  certain 
prescription  drugs  when  the  product  is 
dispensed  by  a  pharmacist  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  stated  purpose  of  the 
agency's  regulations  is  to  make  con- 
sumers more  knowledgeable  about  the 
medications  they  are  taking  so  that 
potent  drugs  can  be  used  safely  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Obviously,  the  promotion  of  the  safe 
and  effective  use  of  prescription  drugs 
is  a  very  laudable  endeavor,  but  if  we 
take  the  time  to  thoroughly  scrutinize 
some  of  the  particulars  of  this  federal- 
ly   mandated    program,    there    are    a 
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numbfr  of  major  drawbacks  to  FDA  s 
regulatory  scheme  which  would  beg 
the  question  a-s  to  why  this  PPI  rule 
was  ever  implemented. 

Notwithslandmg  the  projected  cosUs 
of  FDA's  final  regulptions  that  have 
been  estimated  in  excess  of  $60  million 
over  the  next  3  years,  I  have  some  se 
rious  reservations  regarding  the  selec 
tion  of  certain  drugs  that  must  be  ac 
companied  by  these  PPI  leaflet.s.  One 
of  the  drugs  that  FDA  has  selected  is 
bendectin  This  medication  is  pre 
scribed  to  treat  nausea  or  morning 
sickness  in  pregnant  women  Unfortu 
nately,  there  have  been  some  recent 
studies  showing  a  possible  link  that 
bendectin  may  cause  birth  defect.s.  If 
this  IS  the  case  that  sucti  a  product 
may  result  in  the  birth  of  a  deformed 
child.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  piece  of 
paper  is  the  answer  to  this  serious 
problem  Kit  her  the  product  should  be 
removed  from  the  marketplace  if 
these  studies  are  accurate  or  the  sig 
nificani  consequences  of  therapy, 
namely,  the  potential  for  the  mother 
giving  birth  tn  a  deformed  bab\  rnu.sl 
be  tfioroughly  discussrd  bv  the  diK'tor 
with  the  pal  lent  prior  to  prt-siribing 
the  drug  I  raise  this  point  b«>caus»-  I 
do  not  btMieve  that  by  requiring  a 
pharmacist  to  hand  out  a  PPI  with 
each  h«'ndectm  present)! ion  gives  us 
any  concrete  guaraiitef  that  the 
woman  re<eiving  the  PPI  will  read  the 
leaflet  before  takuig  the  drug  Simply 
stated,  I  think  that  FDA  is  putting  the 
cart  iK'fore  the  horse  And  se<-<)n(i,  if 
the  patient  ha.s  ttie  foresinh'  '"  read 
the  PPI,  It  would  be  my  gue.s.s  ttwil  she 
will  not  take  the  drug  and  will  rei\irn 
the  medication  to  tier  liKal  pharmac> 
demantling  a  refund  As  my  colleagues 
may  or  may  not  know,  returned  pre 
scnptions  cannot  t)e  retlispensed  to  an 
other  patient  which  will  mean  thivl 
drug  stores  will  incur  significant  rrt> 
nomic  losses  when  this  happ«'ns 

1<M  me  site  another  glaring  example 
of  the  pitfalls  of   PDAs  PPI  program 
Progestational  drugs  are  another  late 
gory   of   products   that    require    PPI  s 
These    medications    are    ii.sed    for    the 
treatment      of     advanced     cancer      m 
humans    My  concern  m  this  situation 
is  that   many    patienUs  may   not    have 
t)een   told   by   their  doctors   and   they 
have  cancer,  but   will  learn  that   they 
have  this  terribU-  disease  from  a  man 
dated    piece    of    pap«'r     Some    critics 
might  respond  by  saying  that  the  phy 
sician  should  have  already  told  the  pa 
tient   that   he  or  she  is  being  treated 
for   cancer     I    adamantly    disagree    be 
cause  I  believe  that   it  should  be  the 
physicians    decision    as    to    how    and 
when  the  patient  should  bv  informed 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  illness.  In  es 
sence.   this   intrusion  of  a  mandatory 
PPI     for     progestational     drugs     that 
may   alert   the   patient    that    the   pre- 
scribed theapy   is   for   treating  cancer 
before  the  individual  is  consulted  by  a 
doctor    usurps    virtually    every    major 
principle    in    modern    health    care    in 
which  the  well-being  of  the  patient  is 
foremost. 
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While  I  have  only  taken  the  time  to 
illustrate  two  critical  weaknesses  in 
this  FDA  program  which  .seems  to  be 
creating  more  problems  than  it  will 
solve.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
others  that  will  be  brought  to  our  at- 
tention as  the  agency  phases  in  this 
controversial  regulation.  In  all  likeli 
hood.  PPI's  will  create  havoc  in  the 
physicians  patient  pharmacist  rela 

tlonship      while      needlessly      causing 
higher  health  care  costs,  especially  for 
prescription  drug  product^s.  Thus,  it   is 
my     intention    to    contact     President 
elect    Ronald    Reagan   on    this   matter 
and  recommend  that   the  total  imple 
mentation  of  the  PPI  program  be  lem 
porarily    halted   .so   that   we  can   .study 
PPIs    more   carefully.    PYom    my    per 
spective  and  from  my  di.scu.ssions  with 
various    pharmacy    organizatiotis    and 
leading     drugstore     cham.s.     including 
Osco  and  Walgreen.s  which  are  located 
in   my  congre.ssional   district.    I    firmly 
believe    that    the    goals    of    educating 
consumers  ab<:)Ut   the  proper  and  .safe 
use     of     prescription     drugs     can     be 
achieved    voluntarily    with    better    re 
sult,s  as  oppo.sed  to  ttiis  strait  jacki't  ap 
proach    that     FDA    has    developed     If 
indeed  the  C^ongre.ss  and  the  new   ad 
ministration   are   committed   to   allow 
irig     the     pharmaci'utical     community 
and    the    healtd    rare    professions    to 
s«'ek   Innovative    .dluinnis  to  the  need 
for  providing  important  drug  informa 
tion,  we  should  allow  the  drug  compa- 
nies and  pharmacist.s  to  do  so  with  the 
utmost    flexibility   by  eliminating  this 
extremely  rigid  regulation  # 


RICHARDSON  PREYER 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

.  !►    N>  V^     \  >il<H 
IN    THK  HOUSK  OK  KEPHi.StNl.MlVtS 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINCiKR  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  to<lay  m  paying  tribute 
to  Congressman  Richardson  F*rfyer. 
affectionately  known  to  many  of  us  as. 
Judge."  for  his  12  years  of  distm 
guished  service  m  the  US   Congress 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privileg*'  to 
serve  with  Judge  Pkkvkk  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Corriinerce  Ccmmit- 
tee.  To  that  committee  ami  the  entire 
House  he  brought  leadership,  fairness, 
and  total  dedication  to  his  duties  as  a 
Reprt'.sentative 

During  his  l-'  years  in  Congress. 
RicHARnsoN  Prfykr  made  it  known 
that  his  district  wiis  his  first  concern. 
He  proudly  and  tirelessly  worked  for 
all  the  people  of  North  Carolina's 
Sixth  District  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white. 

For  Richardson  Preyer.  the  word 
distinguish»'d  is  more  than  a  mere  for- 
mality Tho.se  of  us  who  have  .served 
with  him  have  indeed  been  accorded  a 
great  honor  I  know  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  when  I  .say  that  we  will 
genuinely  miss  Richardson  Preyeh.* 
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RACE  AND  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 
MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  19H0 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  legus- 
lation  IS  now  pending  in  Congress  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  Insurance 
and  annuities  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national  origin 
In  ttie  House,  our  distinguished  col 
league.  John  D  Dingei.l.  of  Michigan 
introduced  H.R  100.  which  I.  and  over 
85  Members  of  the  House,  have  co 
sponsored 

H.R  UK)  has  already  attracted  the 
support  of  many  organiz-ations.  Among 
these  are  the  following  U-adership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  American 
Association  of  University  Women; 
APTj  CIO;  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  NAACP;  Women  s  Equity 
Action  I^-ague  (WEAL>;  American  As- 
.sociation  of  University  Profes-sors; 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund.  National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW);  Interdepartmental 
Task  Force  on  Women.  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus.  Women. 
IT.S.A  .  and  many  other  groups. 

A  similar  bill  was  later  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  S  2477.  by  Senator  Hat- 
field and  five  other  Senators 

Initial  hearings  on  H.R.  lOd  were 
conducted  by  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Finance  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  our  disiinguished  colleague 
jAMt-s  A  ScHEi'ER.  of  New  York.  Con- 
gre.ssman  Dingei.i.  s  testimony  of 
.August  2fi  on  the  bill  set  forth,  with 
great  perspicacity,  the  reasons  for  en- 
acting the  bill  and  effectively  rebutted 
the  argument.s  of  insurance  industry 
representatives  who  opposed  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  his  statement  vull  aid 
all  Memt>ers  of  Congre.ss.  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  m  their  understanding  of 
the  i.ssues  relating  to  the  elimination 
of  duscrimination  in  insurance  and  an- 
nuities on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, -sex.  or  national  origin.  I.  there- 
fore, request  that  his  statement  be  in- 
serted here  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Congressman     Dingells     statement 
follows: 
Statement  by  John  1)   Dingf.ll  on  H.R   100 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
eommillee.  I  thank  you  for  tlu.s  opportunity 
to  discuss  H.R  100.  and  to  a.s.sist  you  in  con 
sidering  it  ThLs  bill,  which  I  introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  tiic  96tn  ConKres.s  (January 
IS  19791.  IS  now  cosponsored  by  83  Member; 
of  this  Hou.se. 

1     STmUTURE  OF  THE  BUI 

TliLs  bill  has  one  single,  simple  narrow, 
objective—to  elimmate  di.srnmination.  on 
the  basi.s  of  race  color.  rellKion.  .sex.  or  na 
tional  origin,  in  iiisuranre  and  annuitie.s.  It 
prohibit.',  suet)  di.scriminalion  in  all  phases 
of  in.surance  and  annuities  m  access  and 
availability  of  roverage  and  underwriting:  in 
tiie  lerm.s.  condilions.  rates,  benefil.s.  and 
rcquiremenl-s  of  the  insuranre  and  annuity 
contracus,  and  in  the  methods  for  delermin 
lilt!  tl^em. 
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As  I  said,  this  bill  deals  only  with  discrimi 
nation  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin.  It  would  not  do  anything 
e\se  It  would  not  in  any  other  way  interfere 
with  any  states  power  to  regulate  the  insur- 
ance industry  It  would  not  affect  any  other 
type  of  action  by  any  insurance  company. 

ThLs  bill  was  drafted  on  the  pattern  of 
three  existing  laws  which  are  now  part  of 
the  established  law  of  this  nation,  namely: 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  RIghUs  Act  of  1964. 
»hich  prohibit-s  such  discrimination  in  em 
ployment. 

Title  vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968, 
ahich  prohibits  such  discrimination  in 
housing. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  which 
prohibius  such  discrimination  in  consumer 
credit  and  finance. 

Uki-  the  employment  and  housing  anli 
discrimination  laws,  this  bill  places  primary 
jurusdiction  in  the  states  to  deal  with  such 
discrimination  in  insurance  and  annuities. 
Thus,  the  bill  specifically  provides  that  any 
complaint  that  an  insurer  has  committed  an 
unlawful  di.scriminatory  act  i.e  .  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin- 
must  first  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
slate  agency,  if  the  state  has  a  law  prohibit- 
ing such  di.scrimination  and  an  agency  to 
administer  and  enforce  that  state  law  Only 
i(  the  state  has  no  such  law  or  agency,  or 
tails  to  resolve  the  complaint  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  complainant,  will  this  bill  au 
thorize  a  proceeding  before  a  Federal 
agency  or  court  Thus  contingent  authority 
will,  of  course,  encourage  the  enactment  of 
slate  law.s  prohibiting  such  discrimination 
It  will  al.so  help  make  the  administration  of 
the  state  law  more  effective.  t)ecause  the 
slate  can  tlien  proceed  to  eliminate  discrimi 
nation  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin,  without  any  fear  that  such 
action  may  result  m  insurance  companies  or 
their  contracts  moving  to  another  slate 
which  allows  such  discTimination. 

II.  WHY  H.K.   100  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 

After  long  and  tumultuous  debate  and 
conflict,  this  nation  has  firmly  committed 
itself  to  eliminating  dLscTimmation  based  on 
race,  color  <fiigion.  s«'X.  or  national  origin 
This  principle  is  now  part  of  our  fundamen 
lal  law  and  doctrine.  We  have  made  great 
.strides  toward  making  that  principle  into 
living  reality  in  employment,  public  accom 
modal loiLS.  housing,  credit,  government  reg- 
ulation and  government  benefits,  transpor- 
tation. r(>creation.  voting,  education,  alhlet 
ics.  and  many  other  areas  of  life.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  fully  achieved  equality  of 
opportunity  and  treatment  in  all  these 
areas,  we  are  surely  moving  forward  in  our 
effort*  to  eliminate  discrimination  based  on 
ni-t'.  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

However,  one  of  the  greatest  remaining 
gaps  IS  in  insurance  and  annuities.  The  busi- 
ness of  insurance  is  ripe  with  discrimina- 
tion Blacks  are  heavily  discriminated 
against  in  propjerty.  accident,  casualty  and 
health  insurance,  and  more  subtly  in  other 
forms  of  insurance.  The  February  1979 
report  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from 
.seven  midwestem  state  advisory  committees 
has  charged  that  the  insurance  industry,  by 
refusing  or  limiting  property  and  liability 
insurance  to  blacks  because  of  their  race, 
has  helped  accelerate  the  decline  of  large 
pans  of  our  nations  cities. 

Sex  discrimination  in  insurance  and  annu- 
ities is  blatant  and  widespread.  Because  of 
such  discrimination: 

Wo.Tien  receive  smaller  monthly  annuity 
payments  than  do  men. 

Men  must  pay  higher  premiums  for  the 
same  amount  of  life  insurance,  or  get  lesser 
amounts  of  insurance  coverage  for  the  same 
premium,  than  do  women.  (Ironically,  since 
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most  men  designate  women  as  their  benefi- 
ciaries, the  impact  of  sucn  smaller  amounts 
of  insurance  falls  on  women.) 

Many  men  pay  higher  premiums  for  auto 
insurance  than  do  women,  even  though 
their  sex  is  not  causally  related  to  the  risk. 

Men  who  elect  joint  and  survivor  annu- 
ities suffer  greater  reduction  in  their  prima- 
ry armuities  than  do  similarly  situated 
women. 

Women  are  denied  coverage,  or  receive 
lesser  benefits  than  men.  under  health  and 
disability  insurance  policies. 

This  sort  of  discrimination  has  widespread 
impact  on  millions  of  men  and  women.  Our 
national  policy  of  ending  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  demands  that  such  discrimina- 
tion be  abolished. 

III.  THE  INSURANCE  INDUSTRY'S  ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST  THE  BILL  SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

(a)  77ie  McCarran-Ferguson  argument 

Industry  representatives  say  that  H.R.  100 
is  contrary  to  the  1945  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1011-1015)  which  declared 
that  the  business  of  insurance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  states  and  that  "No 
Act  of  Congress  shall  *  *  *  supersede  any 
laws  enacted  by  any  state  •  *  •  regulating 
the  business  of  insurance.*  *  •"  However, 
industry  representatives  blithely  fail  to 
quote  the  next  words  of  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act  which  say: 

•  *  *  unless  such  Act  specifically  relates 
to  the  business  of  insurance." 

Thus,  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  ex 
pressly  contemplated  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  "specifically  relates  to 
the  business  of  insurance."  Indeed,  that  Act 
was  later  amended  to  make  clear  that  var- 
ious Federal  laws  are  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance— such  as  the  Sherman 
Act,  Clayton  Act.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  Robinson-Palman  Anti-Discrimma 
tion  Act.  National  Lat)or  Relations  Act.  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  and  others.  H.R.  100 
•specifically  relates  to  the  busmess  of  insur- 
ance. "  Therefore,  it  is  fully  compatible  with 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  and  in  no  way 
changes  or  amends  that  Act. 

(b)  77ie   "li/e  expectancy"  argument 

Insurance  industry  representatives  argue 
with  txjmbastic  vehemence  that  "women  as 
a  group  have  longer  life  expectancy  than 
men  as  a  group"  and  therefore  it  is  "fair  "  to 
pay  women  lesser  periodic  armuily  benefits 
than  men.  and  to  charge  men  higher  premi- 
ums than  women  for  life  insurance  (or  to 
provide  lesser  amounts  of  insurance  to  men 
than  to  women  for  the  same  premium). 

This  type  of  argument  was  used  for  many 
years,  by  the  life  insurance  industry  and  by 
slate  insurance  commissioners,  to  justify 
charging  blacks  one-third  higher  premiums, 
or  providing  them  one-third  lesser  coverage 
or  l>enefils.  on  life  insurance  policies,  than 
white  persons— l)ecause  white  persons  as  a 
group  have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than 
black  persons  as  a  group.  Only  after  several 
states  (Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  Ohio. 
New  York.  Michigan.  Rhode  Island.  Miime- 
sota.  New  Jersey,  etc.)  enacted  laws  prohib- 
iting such  race  discrimination  in  life  insur- 
ance premiums,  did  insurance  companies  op- 
erating in  those  states  gradually  discontinue 
charging  different  premiums  on  life  insur- 
ance for  black  and  for  white  isersons.  How- 
ever, they  continued  to  underwrite  policies 
for  blacks  more  strictly  than  for  white  per- 
sons, and  for  a  long  period,  to  discourage  is- 
suance of  insurance  to  blacks,  by.  for  exam- 
ple, paying  no  commissions  to  agents 
making  such  sales.' 
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However,  there  are  many  states  where  no 
such  laws  exist,  or  where  the  slate  law  per- 
mits any  classification  which  is  actuarial- 
ly" established  For  example  last  year  we 
were  informed: 

By  the  Kentucky  State  Insurance  EVepari- 
menl,  that  Kentucky  law  permits  race  clas- 
sification relative  to  life  and  health  *  *  * 
when  determined  through  valid  actuarial 
tables.  •  •  •  Race  classification  would  be 
justifiable  in  every  situation  where  valid  ac 
tuarial  tables  indicate  that  race  is  a  signifi- 
cant variable  m  estimating  future  losses 
under  insurance  contracts" 

By  the  Nevada  Stale  Insurance  DivTsion. 
that  "if  an  insurer  were  able  to  statistically 
justify  rale  classification  differentials  based 
on  reliable  data,  it  would  appear  prop>er  to 
authorize  such  rales  for  usage  in  Nevada 
whether  they  were  based  on  color,  religion, 
or  whatever  " 

The  life  insurance  mdustry  recongizes  at 
the  present  lime  that  our  national  policy 
and  many  slate  laws  frown  on  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrinunation  generally.  So  its  rep- 
resentatives now  say  that  insurance  discnm- 
malion  "on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  .  .  .  would  be  contrary  to 
both  public  policy  and  to  general  ethics." 
They  reson  to  the  life  expectancy  argument 
to  justify  sex  discrimmation,  but  ignore  the 
life  expectancy  differences  between  white 
and  nonwhite  persons.  They  also  ignore,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  Mormons  and  Sev- 
enth E>ay  Adventists  have  longer  life  expec- 
tancy than  white  persons  generally. =  and 
that  Jews  have  shorter  life  exp)eclancy  at 
age  65  than  the  total  population  at  that 
age.' 

Thus,  the  insurance  industry  is  quite  in- 
consistent in  saying  that  the  life  expectancy 
argument  justifies  sex  discrimination,  but 
not  discrimination  because  of  race  (or  reli- 
gion). "Yet  there  is  no  basic  difference  t>e- 
tween  sex  discriminailon  and  race  discrimi- 
nation. Ench  is  just  as  immoral  and  harmful 
as  the  other.  Each  imposes  group  discrimi- 
nation on  an  mdividual  because  of  an  immu- 
table factor  (race,  sex)  even  though  that 
factor  may  not  be  causally  related  to  the 
life  expectancy  of  that  individual. 

The  insurance  industry  representatives  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  mconsistency  m  their 
"race  vs.  sex"  arguments  by  saying  that  the 
mortality  differences  between  whites  and 
blacks  "coincide  with  socio-economic  condi- 
tions"; that  the  former  differences  "have 
narrowed";  and  that  "In  fact,  tables  from 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  m- 
dicate  the  life  expectancy  of  a  white  male 
age  65  and  a  nonwhite  male  age  65  are  ex- 
actly equal"  They  argue  that  mortality  dif- 
ferences between  males  and  females  "are 
biological,  stemming  from  different  chromo- 
some structures  of  the  two  sexes.'"  are 
partly  "due  to  the  different  levels  of  pro- 
duction of  prostaglandins  between  the 
sexes.'"  and  "are  widening. '" 

Those  arguments  are  unsound.  Even  if  the 
black-white  differences  m  life  expectancy 
are  due  to  "socio-economic  conditions," 
those  differences  exist  now,  and  the  "socio- 
economic conditions"  will  protiably  contmue 
to  exist  for  a  long  time.  Their  cost  impact  is 
no  different   than   that   of  similar   present 


Frederick  l^  Hoffman.    History  of  the  Pruden- 
ual  Insurance  Company  ol  America,"    pp.  137-139, 


153  185.  207  209  ( 1900);  Marquis  James.  "The  Met- 
ropolitan Ljfe— A  Study  in  Busmess  Growth."  pp. 
338-339.  448.  footnotes  69.  70  (1947).  Haley  Piske 
and  Raymond  V  Carpenter.  An  Epoch  in  Ijfe  In- 
surance,   pp   12.  45  1 2nd  ed.   1924) 

■James  E  Enstrom.  "Cancer  Mortality  Amone 
Mormons."  36  Cancer  825  (Journal  of  Amencan 
Cancer  Society.  19751 

'S  J  Pauman  and  A.  J  Mayer.  Jewish  Mortal 
ity  in  the  United  States."  Ethnic  Groups  of  Amer- 
ica: Their  Morbidity.  Mortality  and  Beharior  Disor 
ders.  Vol.  I -The  Jews,  chap.  3.  p.  33;  reprinted,  41 
Human  BioL  416  (1969). 
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aiid  future  life  expectancy  differences  re- 
sulting from  bioloKical  ■  conditions.  More 
over.  It  IS  highly  questionable  whether  the 
differences  in  male  female  mortality  are 
truly  biological  ■  They  certainly  have  not 
been  universal  or  constant.  They  have 
varied  In  each  generation,  and  in  different 
geographic  areas,  and  have  t>een  affected  by 
changing  life  styles  and  the  adequacy  of 
medical  care,  food,  epidemics,  etc  There  are 
many  countries  where  females  have  had.  or 
now  have.  le.SM-r  life  expectancy  (or,  what  is 
more  pertinent  to  insurance  and  annuities 
computation,  greater  mortality  rau-si  thai; 
males.  In  the  United  States  around  1920 
female  mortality  at  various  ages  exceeded 
male  mortality 

The  industry's  reference  to  equal  male 
white  vs.  male  nonwhite  life  expectancy  at 
age  65"  evades  the  facts  that  white  males 
have  longer  life  expectancy  than  nonwhiti- 
males  at  every  age  from  birth  to  age  64,  and 
that  whit*-  females  have  longer  life  exper 
tancy  than  nonwhite  females  at  every  agr 
from  birth  to  age  71  ' 

Since  life  insurance  and  annuities  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  mortality  rates  at 
ages  when  premiums  are  paid,  not  on  life 
expectancy  figures,  here  are  the  comparable 
differences  tw-tween  while  and  blax-k  mortal 
ity  rates,  as  shown  on  the  United  Stales  Life 
Tables  1969  71.  published  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  i  May  l97.Si 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  differences  in  mortality  rates  be 
tween  males  and  females  are  .somewhat 
smaller  at  some  ages,  and  somewhat  larger 
at  other  ages,  than  the  differences  t)etween 
whites  and  blacks  Those  differences  do  not 
justify  our  failure  to  apply  the  national 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  equally  to  t)oth 
race  and  .sex  di.scrimination  Sex  mortality 
differences  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  t)e 
havior  and  environment  of  the  respective 
.sexes  One  third  of  the  excess  of  male  over 
female  deaths  results  from  emphy.sema  and 
lung  cancer  i  which  are  linked  to  cigarette 
smoking),  homicide,  suicide,  accidents,  and 
liver  cirrhosis  i  which  is  linked  to  alcohol 
consumption  I.  and  well  over  one-third  (41 
percent  I  of  such  excess  results  from  coro 
nary  heart  dtsease  (which  is  linked  to  ciga 
rette  smoking  and  coronary  prone  behavior 
patterivsi  '  These  behaviors  and  self  abu.ses. 
as  well  as  the  risks  of  cx-cupational  hazards, 
are  more  common,  in  our  pres«'nl  culture. 
with  men  than  with  women  But  as  women 
increasingly  engage  in  the  activities  and  oc 
rupations  of  men.  .such  causes  of  death  kill 
more  and  more  women 

f^irthermore.  the  life  insurance  industry  s 
argument  about  life  exp«»ctancy  is  bas«'d  on 
a  distortion  of  the  average  woman  and 
the  average'  man  The  fact  is  that  most 
men  have  the  same  death  age  as  most 
women.  I  e  ,  they  can  tx-  paired  at  death  age 
For  example  tlie  Teachers  lr\siirance  and 
Annuity  A.s.so<iation  and  College  Retire 
ment  Kqulties  f^ind  i  TIAA  CKKFi,  which 
provides  insurance  and  annuities  to  profes 
.sors  and  administrative  piTsunnel  at  4,314 
colleges  and  institutions,  filed  figures  in  the 
Manfiarl  cast-  in  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
{•oncerning  the  survival  experience  of 
100. WM)  males  and  100  ()(K)  females  retiring 
at  age  65    TIA.A  CKhlF's  figures  showed 

86,193  women  had  t  lie  same  death  age  as 
86.193  men. 

13.807   more   males   then   females  died   at 
ages  66  80   and 

13.807   more   females   than   males  died   at 
ages  HI    IIMI 

Thus.  b«'<'ause  le.ss  than  14  percent  of  the 
women  dul  not  match  the  death  ages  of  the 
men.  all  the  women  re<eive  le.swr  monthly 
retirement  txTiefiUs  than  all  men.  and  all 
men  re<'eive  more  monthly  retirement  N'ne 
fits  than  all  thi  vkoiiien  And  for  the  same 
reason,  all  the  meTi  are  required  to  pay 
higher  premiunis  for  life  insurance,  or  re 
reive  lesser  aiiKuint.s  of  liLsurance  for  the 
same  premuims,  or  incur  greater  reduction 
in  their  primar\  annuity  when  they  elect 
joint  and  survivor  annuities,  than  do  all  the 
similarly  situated  women 

The  insurance  mdiLstry  us«'s  the  gender 
claasific-ation  b<'<'au.s«'  it  L-.  easy  to  apply 
Oender  is  immutable  easily  recogniz<'d 
rarely  changed  The  insurance  industry 
largely  ignores  other  more  relevant  classifl 
cation  criteria  affecting  the  life  exp<'ctancy 
of  people,  such  as  smoking  habits,  physical 
condition.  geographic  location,  family 
health  hustory.  recreational  and  o<-cupation 
al  activities,  etc  Indeed,  with  resp«-ct  to  an 
nulties,  the  ituiustry  recognizes  only  sex  and 
age  as  significant  risk  classifications 

Only  a  few  companies  have  in  recent  years 
us«'d  some  of  I  hew  relevant  criteria  For  ex 
ample,  on  0<-tob«'r  22,  1979,  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  America 
presented  a  study  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  S<x-letv  of  Actuaries  in  Bal  Hart)Our, 
Florida,  which  dis<"los«'d  the  company  s 
analysts    of    mortality    differences    between 
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'  Dr  Incrtd  Waldron.  An  Aiialysu  of  Caua*«  o( 
Sex  Dtffrrences  in  Morbidity  and  Mortality  iSIxth 
Vanderbilt  l'niwniit>  Ciinftrence  on  l-Yontlers  nt 
.S<x-ioloit\  '  Walilrnn,  Why  IV>  Women  Ijve  L-onger 
riian  Men,  :;  Journal  of  Human  Stress  (March 
1979 i  and  ibid  ,  fart  II  iJune  1979 1 


smokers  and  non  smokers  of  cigarettes 
That  analysis  covered  15  years  experience 
involving  77,000  policy  years  of  smokers  for 
$2  7  billion  of  life  insurance  and  127,000 
policy  years  of  non  smokers  for  $5  6  billion 
of  life  insurance  issued  subject  to  medical 
examination  The  Company  s  statistics 
showed  that  at  many  ages  the  mortality  dif 
ferentials  lietween  smokers  and  non  smok 
ers  exceeded  the  corresponding  differentials 
between  male  and  female  mortality  For  ex 
ample,  at  age  32,  a  non  smoker  man  has  a 
life  expectancy  7  3  years  longer  than  a 
.smoking  man,  as  compared  to  a  5  years  dIf 
ferential  bt-tween  male  and  female  life  ex 
pectancy  on  the  1965  70  Basic  Tables  But 
according  to  State  Mutuals  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  W  Douglas  Bell, 
only  30  of  the  approximately  1,800  life  in 
surance  companies  in  the  United  States  no* 
offer  lower  premium  rates  for  non  smokers 
The  other  companies  simply  ignore  the 
smoking  factor  .so  far  as  premium  rates  are 
concerned 

The  insurance  industry's  failure  to  use 
other  classifications  besides  .sex  gives  a 
hollow  ring  to  its  statement  that  Fairness 
requires  that  each  cla.ss  of  risk  b«'  charged 
rates  appropriate  to  the  costs  arising  from 
t  he  class. 
'(•>   Judicial  decisions   reject   the  argummt 

that  ses  (or  race)  discnminalion  in  insur 

ancr  and  annuittfs  can  br  luatihrd  hy  ac 

tuanal   tables  shoiring  Innaer  li/f  fjj>ec 

tancy  for  a   ijroup  (o/  frmalrs.   or  whiten 

than     fnr    another    group    ^o/    rnalei.    or 

blacks ) 

The  insurance  Industry's  life  expectancy 
argument.  bas«-d  on  actuarial  statistics,  has 
been  rejected  by  recent  court  decisions 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  The.se  ca-ses  were  instituted  by  em 
ployees  and  retirees,  and  by  the  Kqual  Em 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission,  to  en 
force  the  prohibition  of  Title  V'll  against 
.s<-x  di.scrimination  in  employment,  as  ap 
piled  to  fringe  tM'nefit,s  such  as  lasurancr 
and  pensions  and  annuities  provided  to  em 
ployees. 

On  April  25.  1978.  the  US  Supreme  Court 
squarely  rejected  the  argument  that  m-x  dis 
crimination  m  a  pension  plan  can  be  justi 
fled  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  slatLstlcs 
which  indicate  longer  life  expt-ctancy  for  a 
group  of  females  and  for  a  group  of  males 
I,03  Angeles  Department  of  Water  d-  Power 
\    Mnnhart.  435  U  S   702 

The  Manhart  case  involved  an  employer 
op«'raled  pension  plan  requiring  women  em 
ployees  to  make  greater  payments  than  men 
employees  to  a  p«'nsion  plan  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  statutory  prohibition 
of  Title  VII  against  .sex  di.scrimination  fo- 
cuses on  the  individual  Therefore  the 
Court  said 

(Title  VII I  precludes  treatment  of  indi 
viduals  as  simply  components  of  a  racial,  re 
ligious,  sexual,  or  national  class  If  height  Is 
required  for  a  job.  a  tall  woman  may  not  be 
refused  employment  merely  becaus«'.  on  the 
average,  women  are  too  short  Fven  a  true 
generalization  about  the  class  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  (treating  differently  an  in 
dividual  to  whom  the  generalization  does 
not  apply'  t)ecause  there  is  no  assurance 
that  any  individual  woman  (or 
mam  *  *  *  will  actually  fit  the  generaliza 
tion  •  •  •  " 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  Many  women 
do  not  live  as  long  as  the  average  man  and 
many  men  outlive  the  average  woman 

The  Manhart  de<-ision  clearly  ruled  that 
Title  VII  prohibits  sex  ba.sed  differentials  in 
an  annuity  even  though  that  differential  is 
based  on  a  characteristic  (longer  average 
life  expectancy  which  is  stattsticallv  identl 
fiable  to  a  group  of  persons  of  one  gender. 
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but  actually  false  as  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers within  that  group 

The    insurance    industry    representatives 
try  to  pooh  pooh  the  Manhart  ruling. 

1 1 1  They  .say  the  Manhart  decision  prohib- 
its only  gender  differentiated  contributions 
by  employees  to  a  pension  plan,  but  not  un- 
equal b«'nefits  from  that  plan  However,  a'- 
though  that  case  involved  unequal  contribu- 
tions the  principle  of  the  decision  applies  to 
both  contributions  and  benefits— and  sever- 
al later  Federal  court  decisions  specifically 
so  ruled  in  the  following  cases,  three  of 
which  involved  insurance  companies  operat 
mg  employer  pension  plans: 

EEOC  \     Colby  College,   et  oL   589  F.   2d 
1139  (1st  Circ.  Dec    1978 1; 

Spirt  v    TIAA  CREF.  475  F  Supp.  1298  and 
1316  <S  D    N  Y   Aug   Sept    1979); 

Peters  \    Wayne  State  Univ..  et  al.  20  FEP 
Cas  1621  (ED.  Mich  Sept.  1979r  and 

Norris  \  Aruona  Governing  Committee 
for  Tai  Deferred  Annuity  and  Deferred  Com 
pensation  Plans.  22  FEP  Cas  1059  (U.S 
Dlst.  CI  .  Ariz  .  March  13.  1980) 

i2i  They  say  the  Manhart  opinion     limit 
ed  the  scope  of  its  decision  so  that  there 
aould  not  b«-  a  .serious  impact  on  traditional 
pension  and  insurance  practices.  "  and  they 
quote  the  Courts  statement  that  it  did    not 
suggest  that  the  statute  (Title  VII »  was  in 
tended   to   revolutionize   the   insurance  and 
p«-asion  industry      But  the  Court  referred 
to  only  two  possible  aspects  of  pension  and 
insurance   practices    (P   letting   retirees   re 
ceive  their  total  accumulated  pension  annu 
ity    to    purchase    annuities     in     the    open 
market,    and    di)      the    insuance    industry's 
practice  of  considering   the  composition  of 
an  employers  work  force  in  determining  the 
probable  cost  of  a  retirement  or  death  bene 
fit  plan  '  (435  U.S.  al  717  718)    Neither  of 
these   issues  was   involved   in   the   Manhart 
case   The  statement  thai  Title  VII  was  not 
intended  to  revolutionize  the  insurance  and 
pension  industry  simply  indicated  that  Title 
VII  of  the  1964  Act  applies  only  to  employ 
mentrelated  dtscnmination.  not  to  discrimi 
nation    under   direct    insurance   or   annuity 
contracts  which  are  not  employment  relat- 
ed. 

The  really  significant   thing  about   these 
decLsions    which     the     insurance     industry 
repre.sentatives  shudder  to  acknowledge— is 
that  under  Title  VII  .sex  dtscriminalion  in 
insurance  and  annuities,  and  the  use  of  sex- 
based  statistics  to  effectuate  such  discrimi- 
nation, IS  being  outlawed  in  employmenl  re 
lated  plans    Almost  all  defined  benefit  pen 
-sion  plans  and  group  insurance  plans  are  al 
ready  gender  neutral  (including  the  plans  of 
most  of  the  largt^t  corporations,  the  Feder- 
al  Government's   Civil   Service    Retirement 
and  employee  insurance  plans,  and  others). 
Many  of  these  plans  are  operated  by  insur 
ance  companies.  Hence,  the  pressure  of  liti 
gallon  under  Title  VII  will  compel  them  to 
operate  such  plans  under  gender-neutral  re- 
quirements  But  they  and  their  competitors 
will  tx'  able  to  use  sex  discriminatory  crite- 
ria   for    insurance    and    annuity    contracts 
which  are  not  employmenl  related. 

This  schizophrenic  split  in  the  insurance 
industry  will  tend  to  hinder  effective  em- 
ployer compliance  with  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civii  Rights  Act  when  their  insurers  refuse 
to  cooperate  F\irthermore.  the  availability 
of  discriminatory  insurance  plans  will  en- 
courage some  employers  to  abandon  their 
pension  plans  and  thereby  force  their  em- 
ployees to  purchase  annuities  and  insurance 
on  their  own  in  the  open  market.  H.R.  100. 
by  applying  a  uniform  nondiscriminatory 
requirement  to  all  of  the  insurance  and  an- 
nuity market,  will  prevent  these  possible 
consequences 
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(d)  State  Laws  are  not  adequate  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  the  basis  o.'  race,  color 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin 
The  life  insurance  industry  errs  in  arguing 
that  state  laws  are  adequate  to  prevent  the 
discriminations  that  H.R.  100  would  prohib- 
it. 

( 1 1  The  Industry's  representatives  say 
that  every  state  has  an  Unfair  Trade  Prac- 
tice Act  which  prohibits  unfair  discrimina- 
tion' and  that  such  laws  prohibit  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin. 

According  to  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Library  of  Congress.  48 
states  (all  except  New  York  and  Montana) 
have  enacted  statutes  similar  to  section  4(7' 
I  a)  and  ib)  of  the  model  act  recommended 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  However,  these  provisions 
are  quite  limited, 

'i)  They  prohibit  only  "unfair  discrimina- 
tion between  individuals  of  the  same  class 
and  equal  expectation  of  life  "  or  of  essen- 
tially the  same  hazard."  Thus  the  prohibi- 
tion against  unfair  discrimination"  is  virtu 
ally  meaningless  so  far  as  concerns  classifi- 
cation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin,  tjecause  statistics  can 
show  that  the  members  of  the  respective 
classes  do  not  have  "equal  expectation  of 
life"  or  arc  not  "of  essentially  the  same 
hazard." 

(ii)  They  are  limited  to  life  and  health  in- 
surance (except   in   19  states  whose  provi- 
sions appear  to  apply  to  insurance  general 
ly). 

iiii)  None  of  the  state  Fair  Trade  Acts  spe- 
cifically refers  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  (or  sex),  and  there  apparently 
ha\e  been  no  court  decisions  holding  that 
these  laws  apply  to  any  of  these  criteria. 

(2)  The  insurance  industry  represenlative^ 
then  point  to  the  Model  Regulalion  (o  El.m 
male  Unfair  Sex  Discrimination  that  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  and  says  that  19 
slates  have  adopted  it  "and  in  addition  four- 
teen states  have  statutes  which  prohibit 
unfair  discnmination  because  of  sex  with  re- 
spect to  conditions,  availability  and  benefiLs 
of  CKJlicies." 

However,  the  Model  Regulation  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  only  with  regard  to  avail- 
ability, coverage  and  conditions  of  insur- 
ance It  does  not  prohibit  sex  discrimination 
with  regard  to  rates  and  costs. 

F^jrthermore.  the  "additional  "  state  stat- 
utes concerning  sex  discrimination  are  very 
limited.  Some  specifically  permit  "actuar- 
ial" distinctions  based  on  sex,  some  apply 
only  to  automobile  or  property  insurance, 
and  all  the  others  apply  only  to  availability 
and  do  not  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in 
rates  and  costs.  Indeed,  every  state  has  stat- 
utes which  embed  sex  discrimination  into 
the  laws  by  sF>ecifically  designating  sex- 
based  statistical  tables  for  use  in  computing 
reserves,  cash  values,  etc. 
(f )  "Actuarial"  statistics  provide  orily  gener- 
alized bases  for  partial  estimates  of  mor- 
tality rates  and  are  not  properly  used 
The  insurance  industry  relies  on  actuar- 
ial" statistics  as  justifying  its  sex  discrimi- 
nation. Yet.  ironically,  the  sex-differentiat- 
ed actuarial  tables  it  uses  for  life  insurance 
have  not  l>een  t>ased  on  female  mortality  ex- 
perience. Instead,  the  industry"  has  simply 
used  male-based  mortality  tables  and  ap- 
plied an  arbitrary  setback  of  3  years  (or  5  or 
6  years  in  some  states)  as  a  substitute  at 
every  age  to  constnjct  a  "female  "  table.' 

Although  separate  female-tiased  mortality 
tables    were    constructed    for   annuity    pur- 
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•  Society  of  Actuaries,  Report  of  Special  Commit- 
lee  to  Recommend  New  Mortality  Tables  (or  Valua- 
tion (July  19791 


poses,  they  are  noi  widely  used  because  they 
arc  not  regarded  as  credible 

The  use  of  such  sex -differentiated  tables 
ha.--  focused  only  on  gender  differentials 
while  Ignoring  other  factors  which  have 
greater  impact  on  mortality  or  morbidity 
and  are  more  causally  related  to  the  nsk  in- 
volved. 

Furthermore,  different  sex-differentiated 
tables  have  generalh  been  applied  for  insur 
ance  than  for  annuity  purpKxses  For  exam 
pie,  at  age  30,  the  1958  CSC  Table  is  used 
to  charge  premiums  for  a  female  under  a 
life  insurance  policy  on  an  assumed  mortal- 
ity rate  of  199  deaths  per  lO.OOO.  while 
payout  rates  on  an  annuity  contract  for  the 
.same  person  are  computed  on  the  1971 
I. A.M.  Table  which  shows  a  mortAlily  rate 
of  47  deaths  per  10,000  at  that  age.*  Thus, 
one  table  is  used  to  justify  higher  than  nec- 
essary insurance  premiums,  and  the  other 
to  justify  lower  than  necessary  annuity 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  data  generally 
used  is  in  dollars  of  exposure,  rather  than 
numbers  of  individual  deaths,  a  method 
which  further  distorts  sex  mortality  rates 
smce  males  carry  at  least  10  times  the 
amount  of  insurance  that  females  carry.' 
(f)  The  insurance  industry's  "cost  impact" 

argument  is  greatly  overblown 
The   insurance   industry   argues   that   the 
elimination  o.'  sex  discrimination  in  insur- 
ance    ind     aruiuities     will       sutistaniially 
impair  life  insurers"  financial  strength  and 
their  ability  to  carry  ou",^  their  lone  term  ob- 
ligations '"    It   should    be   remembered    that 
the  same   kind   of   gloom-and-doom   prtdic 
tions  were  uttered  when  I'r.e  States  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  n.ce  di^-^rminition  in  in 
su-ance  rates-„Lit  those  predictioa  c'd  not 
.natei  ialize 

Furthermore,  H.R  100  contains  specific 
provisions  to  enable  any  insurer  to  increase 
rates  in  the  future  if  its  need  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
H.R.  100  affects  its  ability  to  do  so.  Such  in 
creases  would  of  course  be  subject  to  review 
and  approval  (or  modification  or  rejection) 
by  the  state  insurance  agency.  This  provi 
sion  for  future  rate  adjustment,  if  needed 
for  payment  of  obligations,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  method  used  to  finance  in- 
creases in  social  .security  payments 

In  any  event,  the  industry's  rate  struc- 
tures have  enormous  built-in  margins  to 
protect  the  company.  Its  rates  are  based  on 
highly  conservative  mortality  tables,  and  at 
interest  rates  (usually  2W  or  3  percent) 
which  are  far  below  their  investment  earn- 
ings (Of  8  to  12  p>ercenl  and  more;  These 
margins  will  in  almost  all  cases  surely  be 
adequate  to  carry  the  insurer's  obligations 
under  this  bill. 

The  insurance  industry  did  not  charge 
men  and  women  sex -differentiated  rales  for 
life  insurance  until  the  1950s,  or  later.  (For 
example,  TIAA-CREF  first  used  sex-differ 
entiated  rates  for  individual  life  insurance 
in  July  1958,  and  for  collective  life  insur- 
ance in  January  1972.)  The  industry  did  not 
go  broke  when  it  had  gender-neutral  premi- 
um rates  and  benefits.  It  will  not  go  broke 
when  H.R.  100  becomes  law. 

The  industry  has  provided  no  evidence, 
but  only  its  hysterical  fears,  that  the  use  of 
unisex  mortality  tables  will  adversely  affect 


"  Pellers  and  Jackjson.  Non-Insured  Pensioner 
Mortality:  The  UP-19M  Tables,"  25  Proceedings. 
Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public  Practice  45«.  459 
119761 

•Greenlee  &  Keh.  'The  1971  Group  Annuity 
Mortaiily  Table  '  23  Transactions.  Society  of  Act*j 
aries  5«9.  601  (Nov  19711:  Cherry.  The  1971  Indi 
vidual  Annuity  MortaUty  Table,    ibid..  496.  Table  9 

•Transactions.  Society  of  Actiuries.  1975  Report* 
of  Mortality  and  Morbidity  Experience,  Table  9.  p 
1.  17 
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It  It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  TIAA  CREF. 
*hi.K  recently  received  approval  from 
m;iriv  stales  to  use  mergt'dgender  mortality 
tables  for  its  annuity  rates,  did  study  their 
poli-iiliHlly  impact  TIAA  CREF  reported 
thai  iidoption  of  such  merged  gender  tables 
■  will  b»-  ai-tuarially  sound."  It  tested  "see 
narias  o!  hlK^lly  unlikely  ani  isclection"  and 
concluded; 

That  even  the  'worst  Income  option  elec- 
tion scfTiarlo  would  Increase  thr  cost  of 
benefits,  under  the  merged-gender  table  by 
only  about  1.25  perrenl.  This  increase  in 
cast  would  be  roveri'd  by  a^x>ut  v,  of  a  year's 
.set  back  to  th-'  mortality  table,  or  by  about 
a  '■4  percent  decrease  In  the  pay-out  annuity 
interest  rate." 

That  even  a  "dramatic"  shift  in  malt- 
female  participation  ratios  would  produce 
no  greater  casts  and  they  could  bf  handled 
in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  adjus'mcnts 
in  deferred  annuity  guarantees."' 

IV  CONCLUSION 

H.R.  100  will  help  protect  consumers,  bu.si 
ne.ss  people,  poor  people,  widows,  orphans 
It  will  bring  the  entire  insurance  and  annu 
ily  industry  into  conformity  with  our  na- 
tion's determined  tradition  against  dist  rtmi 
nation  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin.  It  will  not  intrude  in 
any  other  way  on  state  power  to  regulate 
that  industry,  or  on  any  other  a-ped  of  the 
bu.siness  of  insurance.  It  will  el'mlnale  the 
disparity  in  insurance  and  annuities  be 
tween  .sex  neutral  requirements  of  Title  VII 
as  no  A'  applied  bv  the  courts  to  employ 
ment  related  l)enefiUs  and  the  industry's 
present  discriminatory  practice  in  all  other 
forms  of  insurance  and  annuities,  and  will 
thus  prev.»nt  possible  frustration  of  Title 
VII's  nondiscrimination  mandate.  It  is  a  bill 
whose  enactment  is  long  overdue. 

I  appreciate  and  thank  you  for  this  oppor 
lunlty  to  testify  in  support  of  Its  early  en 
actnient.* 


A  1  RIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTA 

HON.  MARVIN  IJIATH 

(If  vrxAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RfTPRKSENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  Dccrnibcr  3.  19liO 

•  Mr    LEATH  of  Texas    Mr    Speaker 
I  want  to  join  my  colleaKue.s  in  paying; 
tribute  to  ,1  ^reat  AriKTican.  tny  friend 
Ray  Robkrt.s    I«Lst  year  when  Hay  an 
riijunred   his   plan.s   lo   leav   the  Con 
gres.s  at  the  close  of  ihi.s  .session.  I  ex 
pressed    to   my    ''illt'a^iue.s   my    regret.s 
that    he    had    m.uie    thi.s   decision.    Al- 
thout;h  he  ha.s  nivcn  a  Kteat  portion  of 
his     life     to     public    service    and     has 
earned  the  right  to  pursue  his  endeav- 
ors in   the  private  sector,   his  leader- 
ship   in    the    Congress    will    be   sorely 
missed.    Veterans    ol    our    Nation    will 
have  suffered  the  greatest  loss 

I  ha\e  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Ray  as  a  member  of  tin'  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affa'rs  and  I  now  know.  wh\ 
he  is  considercil  the  chief  spokesman 
for  veterans  and  their  dependent.s  In 
the  2  years  I  have  .served  with  hini  on 
the  commit  tee.  1  have  watched  hini 
fight  with  the  {^resident,  the  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget,   and  others 


"l^Urr  TIAA  cuy.r  ^  i.  .■  IT. Mil. nl  irid  Actu 
ary  lo  8up»T\Lsmu  .Ailuar^  i.id-  Hiircau,  New  York 
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who  ha\f  <in  orcasion  aUempIcd  to 
take  a('tin:;,s  that  would  achcrseij 
impact  on  veterans  benefits  and  serv 
ices.  Never  once  has  he  shirked  his  re 
sponsibility  He  has  had  many  fight-s 
for  vett  rarLs  and  has  won  most,  if  not 
all.  of  them  That  is  the  reason  he  is 
held  in  such  high  esteem. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  also  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  Ray  as  a  member 
of  the  F^ublic  Works  Committee.  The 
people  of  Texas  and  all  of  the  South 
west  will  mi.ss  hini  because  no  single 
individual  m  this  body  has  been  more 
responsible  for  bringing  water  to  this 
area  of  the  country  than  Ft  ay  Rob 
ERTS.  As  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  he 
has  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  this 
area  than  any  other  single  individual. 
We  all  thank  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  water  resources  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  Ray  Roberts  but  I  shall  not  do 
so  because  I  know  he  has  no  desire  for 
us  to  display  his  public  record.  I  can 
tell  you.  however,  that  his  record  is  an 
outstanding  one  and  we  are  all  going 
to  miss  him  As  he  leaves  this  body,  I 
want  to  join  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends  in  wishing  him  continuing 
good  health  and  happine.ss  # 


IT.AI  Y   P'AFMlU^r.AKF'  \'lCriM.^ 

HON,  ELIZABETH  HOLTZM.AN 

IN    IIU    Ml 'I'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mijniitii/.  Drcrniber  1.  19H0 
•  Ms.    HOLTZMAN     Mr     Speaker.    1 
wholehearted!:,   support   H  R    8388.  the 
bill  to  provide  $.SU  million  In  emergen 
cy   aid   for   the  victims  of  the  earth 
quake  in  Italy. 

We  know  that  no  amount  o(  money 
can  ever  compensate  the  survivors  for 
the  incalculable  losses  they  have  suf- 
fered for  the  deaths  of  their  family 
members  and  friends,  or  for  the  de- 
struction of  tile  communities  of  which 
they  and  their  forebears  had  been  a 
part  for  centuries  But  we  .Americans 
can  give  concrete  expression  to  our 
deep  sympathy  and  c-oncern  by  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  a-ssist  the  survivors 
in  concrete  ways.  I  hope  that  the  aid 
we  are  voting  on  today  will  be  used  im 
mediately  to  insure  that  those  who 
lived  through  the  earthquake  do  not 
now  fall  victim  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
disease.* 


riilBlTTK  TO  HAY   KOMKK  IS 

HON.  BO  GINN 

UK  l.h.  .Hi. I  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  II VES 

Wednesday.  Deceviher  3.  19S0 

•  Mr.  GINN  Mr  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  R-w  Rohekts. 
came  to  the  Congre.ss  in  thr  foot,step& 
of  a  giant  of  the  House.  SiJeaker  Sam 
Raytaurn    He  had  worked  on  the  staff 
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of  the  Speaker  atid  succeeded  him  in 
office  in  \'i>^2 

Events  have  proven  that  a  giant  of  a 
man  was  replaced  by  a  giant  of  a  man. 
Ray  Roberts  in  his  18  years  of  service 
has  tamed  on  a  tradition  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Texas  by  attaining 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of 
accomplishment  m  the  Congre.vs 

Ray  FtoBERTs  is  my  friend  and  my 
cfiuiiselor  I-le  has  bi^en  my  rolleaKue 
on  the  House  F'ublie  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  and  he  has  been 
x\\\  leader  in  many  areas  through  his 
ser.K'e  xs  chairman  of  ttie  Water  Re- 
sources Sub'ommiltee 

Now  we  have  come  lo  a  time  of  tran- 
sition with  Ray's  decision  to  enter  his 
well-deserved  retirement  from  active 
service  in  the  Congress.  His  will  be  a 
loss  that  we  will  feel  for  many  years  lo 
come,  but  I  respect  his  decision. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recite  the  list  of 
Ray  Roberts'  accomplishments  be- 
cause others  have  already  done  so 
with  great  eloquence.  But  1  do  want  to 
add  some  personal  observations. 

In  my  mind,  Ray  Roberts  has  set 
himself  apart  from  the  majority  of  the 
House  by  looking  beyond  strictly  paro- 
chial questions  in  Government.  He  has 
recognized  his  dut>  as  a  Congressman 
with  a  national  responsibility,  and  he 
has  had  the  courage  to  honor  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Ray  hiis  done  that  in  many  ways, 
bin  most  especially  he  has  done  it  in 
his  service  on  the  F'ublic  Works  Com- 
mittee. He  has  bet-n  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopmen!  .iiid  i.mservation  of  the  Na- 
tion s  water  resources,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  Clean  Waier  Act  of 
1977. 

In  a  sense,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
offer  a  testament  to  Ray  Roberts'  ac- 
complishment's. That  is  becau.se  he  has 
given  us  a  li\ing  monument  to  this 
service  through  count I'-ss  water  proj- 
ects, conservation  projects,  and  the 
other  work  that  he  has  fashioned 
throughout  this  Nation. 

When  a  child  swim.s  in  a  clear 
stream  a  generation  from  now,  he  will, 
in  a  real  sense,  have  Ray  I^oberts  to 
thank  When  a  conimunit.v  meets  its 
water  needs  a  generation  from  now,  it 
quite  likely  will  be  becau.se  Ray  Rob- 
KKTs  had  the  vision  to  .see  that  need 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regret  that  we  will  be 
losing  liAY's  .service  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  proud  that  he  is  my  friend, 
and  I  commend  hiin  !or  his  multitude 
of  aclne\  ements  # 


.SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

I'l   Ml  SSI.  11.; 
IN  THK    m.t'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  uncounted  perquisites  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  Members  w  ho  ser\e  in  this 
House  is  the  opportunit.s  to  work  with 
people  of  except lonalls  hi^'h  character 
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and  great  ability.  Such  an  individual  is 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Sam  Devine. 

Sam's  qualities  of  leadership,  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples that  have  made  America  the  great 
Nation  that  it  is.  have  meant  much  to 
those  of  us  who  have  served  in  this 
bod.\ 

When  he  closes  out  his  distinguished 
career  at  the  end  of  this  Congre.ss.  the 
America  people  will  have  lost  a  legisla- 
tive friend  who  has  spent  his  years  of 
public  service  working  to  bring  about  a 
government  based  on  sound  economic 
policies,  a  national  defen.se  system 
that  IS  respected  by  our  friends  and 
adversaries  alike,  and  a  government 
that  helps  those  in  need  at  the  same 
time  it  encourages  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  among  our  people. 

I  will  personally  miss  Sam's  friend- 
ship and  wise  counsel.  He  has  helped 
me  o\(r  the  rough  spots,  been  sup- 
portive of  my  legislative  effort.s  and 
has  never  hesitated  to  be  of  assistance 
when  asked. 

We  wish  him  good  luck  and  good 
health,  he  will  be  missed.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOB  WILSON 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

Of  NEW    YORK 
IN   rut  HOtlSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sen.se  of  privilege  and  distinct  honor 
that  I  add  the.se  words  of  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress. 
Bob  was  a  mentor  of  mine. 

When  I  was  with  the  Chargers  in 
-San  Diego,  he  had  the  patience  to  in 
iroduce  me  to  the  political  world.  As  a 
freshman  in  this  body,  he  continued 
his  stewardship  in  my  behalf  and  his 
friendship  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me  and  my  family. 

For  this,  and  much,  much  more.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  Bob 
Wilson 

What  can  I  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said  about  Bob'' 

.No  Congre.ssman  has  been  a  better 
friend  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  F'orces  or  to  the  veterarLs  of 
this  Nation  than  Bob.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  to  help  assure  peace 
through  strength  than  he  has  through 
his  contributions  to  the  deliberations 
and  legislation  considered  and  guided 
tlirough  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  through  this  Cham 
ber. 

That  Bob  Wilson  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Non-Commissioned  Officers'  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Legislative  Award,  the 
National  Security  Award,  plaudits 
from  the  American  Military  Retirees' 
Association,  and  many  other  honors 
for  his  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of 
America's  freedom  is  clearly  under- 
standable.   But   even   more   than   such 
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richly  deserved  recognition,  we  must 
remember  the  legacy  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us. 

The  paths  that  he  has  cleared  must 
be  maintained  and  broadened  if  wt  are 
to  be  worthy  of  the  example  Bos 
Wilson  has  set  for  us.  For  a  colleague 
who  devoted  28  years  to  an  uncompro- 
mising fight  for  defense  of  American 
freedom,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Bob.  your  contributions  are  indel- 
ible. We  will  continue  to  seek  your 
counsel  and  leadership. 

Let  me  add  my  personal  best  wishes 
to  Shirley,  your  children,  and  grand- 
children. 

And  as  they  .say  in  the  fleet  you 
served  so  faithfully.  "Well  done."* 
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ROSA  PARKS 


BILL  HARSHA-MR. 
TRANSPORTATION 

HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  wijl  be  missing  one 
of  our  foremost  colleagues  and  finest 
experts  on  transportation  that  we 
have  seen  in  our  lime. 

Bill  Harsha  has  not  only  ser.ed  his 
district  with  great  distincfon.  but  has 
contributed  wisdom  and  expertise  that 
has  improved  life  for  all  Americans. 

Bill  gained  international  reputation 
as  a  master  innovator  of  all  modes  of 
transportation. 

Through  his  insight  and  service,  per- 
ception and  future  looking.  Bill  put 
together  better  ways  for  people  and 
goods  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, in  belter  lime,  in  better  conven- 
ience, and  with  maximum  safety. 

Whether  waterways  or  airways, 
highways,  or  mass  transit.  Bill's  name 
IS  engraved  indelibly  as  a  hallmark  of 
improved  safety  and  movement. 

We  in  Ohio  who  know  him  best, 
better  know  what  his  labors  have  done 
for  our  people.  We  also  know  he  has 
been  invited  to  foreign  countries  to  ex- 
plain to  their  people  how  transporta- 
tion works  with  minimum  cost  and  in- 
convenience, yet  with  maximum  safety 
and  service. 

Whether  Bill  turns  next  to  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  government,  con- 
sultant in  the  private  sector,  or  ju-st 
the  well-deserved  role  of  enjoying  the 
things  he  helped  make  possible,  we 
know  Bill  will  be  at  home.  We  also 
know  Bill's  genial  personality,  capac- 
ity for  achievement,  and  ability  lo 
share  the  concerns  of  others,  will  en- 
hance whatever  he  does,  and  wherever 
he  lives.  We  wish  him  the  best.* 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  i,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1955.  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks, 
riding  a  Montgomery.  Ala.,  city  bus. 
refused  lo  give  up  her  seal  to  a  white 
man  and  move  lo  the  back  of  the  buj^ 
as  she  was  ordered  by  the  bosdriver 
Four  days  later.  Mrs.  Parks  was  fmec 
$14  in  police  court  and  a  mass  bus  boy- 
cott by  thousands  of  blacks  was  under- 
way in  Montgomery.  The  courage  of 
Rosa  Parks,  her  demand  for  respect 
and  equitable  treatmem  under  the 
law.  provided  the  stimulation  for  the 
beginning  of  what  we  now  call  our  civ;l 
rights  movement.  The  dignity  and 
spirit  of  one  woman  plus  her  concern 
for  the  rights  of  all  Americans  estab 
lished  the  example  which  was  soon 
embraced  by  countless  numbers  of 
people,  of  every  color,  throughout  the 
United  States. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  a  tri'oute  to  Rosa 
Parks  on  the  25th  annive.'^.ary  of  a 
memorable  dav  in  the  advance mcnl  ol 
civil  rights  and  uuman  dignity.* 


KIM   DAE  Jl  NCi 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

r^y  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Korean  opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung  is  under  death  sentence  by  the 
Chun  military  government.  Unless 
United  States  and  international  pres- 
sure is  brought.  Kim  will  be  executed 
The  United  States,  a  strong  supporter 
of  South  Korea,  both  with  U.S  troops 
and  treasure,  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  The  American  people  will  not 
stand  for  this  mock  trial  and  the 
brutal  execution  of  the  leader  of  the 
opposing  party  in  South  Korea.  We 
have  spent  too  much  American  blood 
and  resources  for  the  past  35  years  lo 
stand  idly  by  while  a  sham  procedure 
and  the  murder  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  is 
carried  out.  Japan  has  joined  us  in 
protesting  the  barbarous  process  un- 
derway in  South  Korea. 

It  is  in  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  Asia  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  Kim  Dae 
Jung.  I  urge  Members  to  speak  out  in 
the  Congress  on  this  important  issue 
and  to  support  H.  Con.  Res.  437.  This 
resolution  calls  for  immediate  recon- 
sideration by  the  Government  of 
South  Korea  of  the  process  condemn- 
ing Kim  Dae  Jung.  Congress  should 
pass  this  resolution  and  urge  an  imme- 
diate return  to  democratic  procedures 
in  South  Korea.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

IN  THE  HOtlSf:  OK  KKt'RfSt.NTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr     DRINAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    it    -s 
xMth  regret   that  I  join  m.\   roUeaKUcs 
in  sHvinK  fart'woll  to  the  dust iriKi; '.shed 
Memtier  of  the  House  from  Kt'titu(k> 
Dr  Tim  l.t.r  ("AKTf:ii 

Tim  i.s  ;i  man  who  .seems  to  leave  his 
mark  oti  every  endeavor  to  which  he 
sel.s  his  mind  After  graduating  from 
the  medical  .school  at  tlie  University  of 
Tennessee,  he  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  U.S  Arm.v  where  he  v^as  award 
ed  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the 
Combat  Medical  Bads" 

iJuring  his  lengthy  term  in  Con 
Kress,  his  ideas,  aiways  clear  and  un 
wnveruiK.  made  him  a  prominent 
memtjer  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  speciaily  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Heal'h  and  the  Environmer.t. 

Highly  knov*led>;eable  in  the  field  of 
hcHliti.    his   k-oniributions  to   the  sub 
conunitiee.  the  entire  House  and  the 
public  have  been  ol)served  again  and 
again     by     numerous     organizations. 
among  them  the  American  Medical  As 
sociation  which  pre.sented  its  highest 
award     to     him.     and     the     American 
lientai    A.ssociation    which    made    him 
an  honorary  member    His  unwavering 
stanfl  on  clean  air  sraiuiards  and  lliior 
idation   prnji  <■!      .iim    i  arnt  d   him   re- 
spect on  both  sidt  .^  1)1  the  aisle. 

At  home  he  .served  his  community 
well  through  his  medical  practice  and 
his  chairinaiLship  of  the  Board  of  Edu 
f-ation  of  Monroe  County.  His  accom 
plushments  there  have  been  instru- 
rneninl  in  sending  him  to  Congress  for 
8  run.s«>culivc  years. 

While  Tim's  absenre  in  'his  House 
will  b«'  di.sappointing  and  apparent,  his 
exemplary  performance  to  all  he  has 
.served  is  assurance  of  his  continued 
success. » 


tribute  to  i'ktf.r 
kostmayp:h 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

I  ■>    I'K.NNsVl  '.  ^N1A 

IN  rut:  Hdl'SK  (IK  RKrRESENTATIV(:S 

Mondau.  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr  LKHERER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
today  to  honor  our  colleague.  Pkteh 
KosTMAYER.  who  leaves  the  Congress 
at  the  close  of  this  term 

I  have  served  vkith  Ptrvt  for  4  years 
since  we  botti  came  to  tin-  ('ongr>>ss  in 
1977  I'frrr  look  up  the  work  and  i.ssut's 
of  his  district  from  the  first  develop 
ing  a  reputation  for  hard  work  and 
marshaling  the  facti.  He  hius  won  sig 
nificant  legislative  victories  for  the 
people  of  the  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties  district  and  for  ihe  w holt- 
State  of  Pennsylvania  His  mark  m  his 
two  terms  here  will  serv*'  a.s  an  exam 
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pie  to  the  many  new  and  younger 
Members  coming  to  serve  in  the  next 
Congress 

We  all  know  that  P»rrE  will  continix 
to  -serve  the  people  of  the  State  as  he 
continues  his  career  At  a  relatively 
young  age.  he  has  already  made  a  sig- 
nificant national  contribution.  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  much  more  in  the 
future. # 


December  4, 
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TRIBUTE    I  (J  i,l()NF;i    VAN 
DEERLIN 

HON,  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THF  HOUSr  OF  RrPRESENTATIVES 

WVtiriCidav.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speak 
er.  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  un 
fortunate  lo.sses  in  this  disastrous  elec- 
tion year  was  that  of  Lionei  Van 
Deerlin  Lionel  served  California  s 
4 2d  Congre-ssional  District  with  dis- 
tinction for  18  years 

As  Chair  of  the  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  he  has  led 
a  long  fight  for  reform  of  antiquated 
statutes  regulating  the  television, 
radio,  and  telephone  industries.  His 
leadership  in  this  field  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  97th  Congress. 

I  am  sure  I  join  all  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  the  California  delega 
tion.  in  wishing  Lionel  good  fortune 
in  his  future  endea'ors  # 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  H 
KOSTMAYER 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OK  KEPHtiSENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr    ROSENTHAL    Mr    Speaker,  in 
Ihf  4  years  that   he  ha.-,  served  in  this 

house.    I>>-TKK    KOSTMAVKK    hius  convun' 
mgly  proven  to  me  and  his  other  col 
leagues  that   he  is  both  a  remarkable 
young  man  and  an  eminently  compe 
tent  Congressman. 

Peter  and  I  have  served  together  for 
the  last   two  Congre.sses  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ciovernment  Operations.  On 
that  committee.  Peter  was  appreciat 
ed    for    his    ability    and    integrity     He 
consist»-ntly   fought    for   the   rights  of 
individuals   and    particularly    Ihe   con 
surners  of  .Vmrrica    PtTKRs     devotion 
to  environmental  issues  and  the  prac 
tice  of  good  and  efficient  government 
have  been  exemplary 

Pkteh  hiis  a  keen  insight  into  how 
I  his  institution  operates  and  Ikjw  best 
to  get  things  done  iii  government  His 
accomplishments  are  overwhelming 
for  so  short  a  term  uf  service. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  in  one  person 
both  dedication  to  principles  and 
i.ssues  and  ttie  ability  to  articulate  and 
operalionalize  them  PtTER  is  m  my 
judgment  that  unique  combination. 


On  both  a  personal  and  p'-ofessional 
level  I  vkill  mi.ss  Pftk.h  I  hope  .he  will 
continue  his  life  of  public  service  Our 
country  cannot  afford  to  lose  men  of 
his  caliber  and  comnutment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARl.IK  VAMK 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

'  If  NKW    YdHK 
IN  THf    HiiISJ    (IK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 
m  Ms  FERRARO  Mr  Speaker,  on 
October  f).  198(1,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  subiect  of 
Charlie  Vanik  s  leaviiiK  Congress,  The 
article  began  this  way: 

L/et  s  be  riKtC  up  front  about  U  the  ugl> 
lucre  of  the  I'  .s  cicrtion  system  is  driving 
Representative  (."harlie  Vanik  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  It  s  a  shame 

The  article  went  on  to  explain  that 
after  13  terms  in  the  Hou.se,  Charlie 
Vanik  was  leaving  because  he  refused 
to  sully  his  independence  and  his  in- 
tegrity by  going  out  and  raising  cam- 
paign money 

It  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  his  col- 
leagues and  to  his  many  friends  both 
here  in  Washington  and  at  home  in 
Cleveland.  But  really,  it  should  not 
have.  P'or  throughout  the  quarter  cen- 
tury he  served  in  Congress.  Charlie 
Vanik  was  the  e.ssence  of  indepen 
dence  and  integrity. 

Americas  working  people.  its 
middle-class  taxpayers,  have  had  a 
true  champion  in  Chaki.ie  Vanik  He 
has  combined  intelligence,  energy,  elo- 
quence, and  great  persuasiveness  in 
becoming  one  of  the  most  productive 
Mfmbers  of  Congress. 

His  work  on  the  Ways  and  MeaiLs 
Subrommittee  on  Trade  has  earned 
t  hf  dctp  respect  even  of  those  who 
liilfered  with  him  on  policy  i.ssues. 
( )ni'  of  the  greatest  tributes  that 
Charlie  Vanik  has  received  came 
from  a  spokesman  for  the  F]mergeiicy 
Committee  for  American  Trade,  an  or- 
gani:'.ation  that  represents  multma 
tlonal  corporations.  The  spokesman 
said 

He  is  always  coming  after  us,  criticizing  as 
on  our  tax  paymenl.s  but  Vanik  ha.s  been 
an  atxsolutely  oiiustandinn  ch.'iirinan 

All  of  US  in  the  Hou.se.  a.s  well  as  the 
people  of  this  country  he  has  served  so 
well,  will  mi.ss  Charlie  Vanik,  He  has 
grown  to  be  a  leader,  and  a  teacher, 
and,  as  the  man  said,  an  absolutely 
outstanding  (  hairman 

There  is  another  thing  I  hat  brings  a 
touch  of  sadness  to  Charlies  leaving 
For  many  years,  the  House  has  been 
treated  to  the  sartorial  splendor  of 
two  of  it,s  most  admired  Members  - 
Charlie  Vanik.  and  Bob  Fxkhardt. 
Now  Bt  B  and  Charlie  are  both  leaving 
us.  and  the  cause  of  good  legislation, 
and  the  appreciation  of  bow  ties,  will 
b<-  the  worse  (jff 

Ij«'t  us  be  right  up  front  about  it.  We 
are  going  to  mi.ss  Charlie  Vanik, • 


December  i,  1980 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
JIM  LLOYD 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  honor  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Congress- 
man Jim  Lloyd  of  California. 

The  residents  of  the  35th  District  of 
California  have  l)een  extremely  fortu 
nate  to  be  represented  by  such  a  dedi- 
cated, conscientious,  and  capable  legis- 
lator during  the  past  years.  I  am  sure 
they  will  mi.ss  his  fair,  hard-working, 
and  effective  representation  of  their 
interests. 

With  regard  to  his  service  in  this 
Chamber,  I  would  like  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice Jim  has  rendered  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  through  his 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  brought  to  the  Congress  an  un- 
derstanding of  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems and  their  value  when  related  to 
an  effective  national  defense.  Because 
of  his  knowledge  in  this  area.  Jim  was 
able  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues 
the  true  defense  needs  of  the  Nation 
at  a  time  when  underfunded  military 
budgets  were  the  norm  rather  than  ex- 
ception. 

I  am  sure  that  when  Jim  leaves  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  he  will  still  render 
ser\ice  to  his  country  and  will  indeed 
give  his  counsel  and  advice  to  those 
Members  voting  on  particular  items  of 
our  defense  budget. 

In  fact  I  feel  certain  that  Jim  Lloyd 
will  again  be  urged  by  his  many 
friends  to  take  up  his  career  in  public 
service  where  his  talents  can  be  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  society  and 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
we  again  can  work  together. # 


TRIBUTE  TO  BIZZ  JOHNSON 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
loo  wish  to  express  my  best  wishes  to 
Bizz  Johnson,  who  has  had  the  in- 
creasingly thankless  job  of  tieing 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mitt-ee  for  the  past  4  years. 

Over  the  years  we  have  shared  a 
number  of  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  many  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  concerns  that 
are  rooted  in  one  common  conviction. 
That  is  that  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  indestructible;  that  in  spite 
of  the  vitality  of  our  industrial  sector. 
Its  capacity  to  withstand  bureaucratic 
bludgeoning  and  to  at)sorb  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  regulation  is  not 
endless. 
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These  concerns  have  lent  impetus  to 
his  work  on  the  committee,  particular- 
ly in  the  area  of  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  He  recognizes  the  tremen- 
dous diversity  of  this  country  and  the 
needs  of  private  business  as  well  as  the 
public  sector,  and  has  made  no  apol- 
ogy for  that,  as  indeed  none  is  war- 
ranted. 

These  convictions  have  served  him 
well  on  the  committee  and  served  the 
committee  and  the  country  well,  and 
those  who  follow  will  do  well  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

I  wish  Bizz  Johnson  well  in  his  re- 
tirement and,  though  I  also  leave  this 
body  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  hope 
we  can  manage  to  keep  in  touch.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  H. 
WILSON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Charles  H.  Wilson  on  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  this  Chamber. 

As  a  trusted  and  able  legislator,  he 
leaves  many  friends  here.  Charlie  has 
been  a  valued  Member,  providing  sea- 
soned leadership  in  grappling  with  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems.  Few- 
have  labored  so  tirelessly  in  dedication 
to  good  government  and  concern  for 
the  public  interest. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Charlie  the  best  in  the  future,  and  I 
trust  that  he  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  advice  and  good  counsel  to 
those  of  us  who  remain.* 


MENDEL  DAVIS.  A  MAN  OF 
COURAGE 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Derrick,  for  allowing 
me  and  other  Members  to  participate 
in  this  special  order.  And  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman,  and  by  others. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known,  and  served  in  this  great  body 
with  Mendel  Davis  since  the  moment 
he  arrived  here.  And  it  may  l)e  correct 
to  say  that  our  friendship  and  affec- 
tion for  one  another  is  as  close  as  any 
two  Members  who  have  ever  served. 

To  call  him  a  friend  is  a  severe  un- 
derstatement, just  as  to  call  him  a 
public  servant  would  l>e.  He  is  much 
more.  I  strongly  t)elieve  that  those 
qualities  that  make  him  such  a  treas- 
ured friend  also  make  him  the  out- 
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standing   public  servant   that   he   has 
been  and  is. 

Mendel  is  a  man  of  courage  and  of 
wisdom.  A  man  of  vision  and  of 
strength.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. He  is  a  man  of  dedication  and 
of  justice.  He  is  also  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  of  concern.  A  man  of  caring 
and  a  man  of  peace. 

Since  Mendel  Davis  came  to  this 
body,  and  replaced  me  as  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  he  has 
been  a  strong  and  articulate  spokes- 
man for  a  strong  national  defense,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do.  that  a  strong  defense  is 
the  surest  way  to  insure  the  peace 
that  we  crave. 

Mendel  Davis  has  come  to  he  recog- 
nized far  beyond  these  hallowed  Halls 
as  one  who  advocates  a  sensible  de- 
fense policy,  and  in  doing  so.  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  godfather 
and  mentor,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers. 

Mendel  has  also  made  lasting  and 
meaningful  contributions  in  several 
other  areas  in  this  House.  And  his 
work  on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
election  laws  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
been  a  strong  and  able  leader  in  the 
battle  for  equal  access  to  the  election 
process  for  all  Americans. 

His  specific  legislative  accomplish- 
ments are  too  lengthy  to  be  listed,  but 
they  are  known  to  Members  of  this 
body. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mendel 
Davis  will  be  remembered  for  his  legis- 
lative ability,  and  while  he  has  com- 
piled a  record  all  of  us  can  envy  in  cre- 
ative and  positive  legislation,  he  will. 
in  my  judgment.  t>e  more  remem- 
bered for  the  strength  and  magnetism 
of  that  personality. 

That  personality  and  that  character 
that  drew  Members  to  him  and  caused 
them  to  respect  and  admire  him  as  did 
his  constituency  in  the  First  District 
of  South  Carolina. 

He  shall  \x  remembered  here  as  a 
doer,  and  one  who  delivered.  As  one 
who  knew  and  practiced  the  art  of 
compromise  without  ever  forsaking 
those  principles  that  are  deeply  in- 
grained as  the  waters  that  flow  under 
the  Cooper  River  Bridge  in  his  beloved 
Charleston. 

I  have  traveled  that  district  with 
Mendel,  as  he  has  traveled  mine  with 
me.  And  from  the  swaying  palms  of 
Hilton  Head  to  the  mossy  cypress  of 
HeU  Hole  Swamp,  he  enjoys  the  un- 
abashed affection  of  those  he  has 
served. 

Had  he  chosen  to  continue  his  career 
in  this  body,  he  would  have  been  here 
for  as  long  as  he  desired. 

His  decision  to  take  leave  from  the 
day-to-day  demands  of  political  life  is 
respected  and  admired  by  this 
Member,  whose  decision  to  move  into 
the  private  sector  was  the  result  of  a 
different  decisionmaking  process. 
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Sharon  joins  me  in  wishing  for 
Mendex  and  all  his  family,  especially 
Llla  and  Elizabeth,  nothing  but  the 
very  t)€st  in  the  years  ahead.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BIZZ  JOHNSON 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOtJ-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  19H0 

•  Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Spealc 
er,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a 
fellow  Member  from  California. 
Harold  T  iBizz>  Johnson.  I  feel  a 
great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  about  his  departure  from  Con 
gress. 

His  skills  and  acromplishmenU  have 
earned  Bizz  wide  respect  as  a  hard 
working  and  dedicated  legislator.  He 
will  t)e  leaving  behind  valuable  contri 
butions  as  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
as  dean  of  the  California  congre.ssional 
delegation. 

Bizz  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
many  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  and  by  the  constitu 
ents  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
representation  during  his  22  years  \i\ 
the  House.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  C. 
CORMAN 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATI Vh;s 

Wednesday.  December  3.  19S0 

•  Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
remarkable  career  that  Jim  Corman. 
our  dLstinguLshed  colleague  from  Cali 
forma,  has  had  in  this  body  is  about  to 
end.  It  has  for  me  tn-en  a  great  privi 
lege  to  have  .served  with  Jim  Corman 
in  this  bo<Jy  for  the  past  20  years 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist 
ance  and  Unemployment  Compensa 
tion  in  the  96th  Congress.  Congress- 
man Corman  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  public  policy. 

Throughout     his    .service.    Jim     has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  tax  reiorm 
and  the  leading  advocate  in  this  body 
of  a  comprehensive  national  health  in 
surance  program 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  all  of  us 
have  t)enefited  from  his  dedicated 
leadership  of  our  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  James  Corman 
and  shall  always  treasure  the  years  we 
spent  together  in  this  House.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  CORCORAN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
was  not  present  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  to  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  H.R.  7591.  and  the 
confe-ence  report  to  the  Federal  In 
s»'cticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  H.R.  7018  Had  1  been  present.  I 
would  have  supported  both  conference 
reports.* 


SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportuni 
ly  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib 
ute   to  a   fine  and   industrious   legisla 
tor.  Sam  Devine.   1   know  Sam  Devinf 
well.  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
working  with   him   in   his  capacity  as 
ranking   minority   member  on  the   In 
terstatj'  and  F'oreign  Commerce  Com 
rnittee  on  many  varied  and  important 
issues. 

I  have  found  him  always  to  be  fair 
minded  and  coopt-rative.   with  an   in 
tense  devotion  to  achieving  the  high 
est  standards  of  bioarti.san  h'gislation 
aimed    at    representing    the   combined 
interesLs  of  all  concerned  as  he  worked 
to    create    bills    to    reflect    a    national 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength,  to 
prevent    overregulation    of    navigable 
airspace.      to      encourage      economic 
growth  and  modernization  through  in 
creased    capital     investment     and    ex- 
pended employment  opportunities;  to 
express  Congress  desire  to  balance  the 
budget,  to  exempt  social  security  bene 
fits  from  taxation:  and  many  others. 

In  all  areas.  Sam  DfrviNK  has  served 
the  Congress  and  the  country  with  dis 
tinction.    If    I    may   paraphra.se   John 
Donne,  the  House  as  a  whole  will  be 
diminished  by  its  loss* 


TRIBUTE  OF  CHARI.ES  H 
WII^ON 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ri.oKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr  CHAPPEIX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

My  colleagues  admirable  work  on 
behalf  of  our  country's  Armed  P^orces 
and  our  Nation's  national  security  and 
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his  efforts  to  reform  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  be  long  remembered.  Indeed, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  brought  his  foresight 
and  knowledge  to  bear  in  the  handling 
of  crucial  assignments.  His  efforts  in 
heading  a  special  committee  panel  on 
SALT  II  and  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  were  crucial  to  our  strate 
gic  balance  of  power.  This  panel  re- 
leased three  reports  which  were  crili 
cal  of  SALT  II  and  its  effect  on  the 
strategic  balance  —  a  position  I  and 
many  of  us  in  Congress  share. 

In  the  area  of  postal  reform.  Char 
LIE  Wilson's  efforts  will  truly  be 
missed.  He  has  been  a  consistent  and 
strong  advocate  for  improving  thi.s 
country's  mail  service. 

Charlie's  warmth  and  expertise  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  us  all  in  the  chal 
lenging  years  ahead.  Charlie.  I  wish 
you  much  happiness  and  continued 
success  in  your  new  endeavors. 
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to  them  and  to  us.  'You  will  be  greatly 
missed  Good  luck  In  your  future  en- 
deavors* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  H 
KOSTMAYER 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
young  and  very  distinguished  Member 
who  is  leaving  the  House  this  year. 
Pete  Kostmayer.  Pete  has  been  here  a 
short  time  yet  he  has  done  a  lot 
during  his  tenure,  and  in  doing  so.  has 
made  this  a  better  institution. 

I    have   come    to    know    Pete   Kost 
MAYER  well  in  his  short  term  here,  and 
have  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  hard 
est  working  Members  we  have.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Government   Operations  Com 
mittee    His  work  on  the  Environment. 
Energy,   and   Natural   Resources  Sub 
committee  has  resulted  in  positive,  im 
portant     environmental     legislation 
one  which  preserved  part  of  the  Dela 
ware  River  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river 
He  also  serves  on  the  Interior  Commit 
tee  and  on  the  Energy  and  Environ 
ment     Sut)committee.     His     work     on 
reimposing    price    controls    on    home 
heating  oil  and  seeing  that  small  biisi 
ness    rather    than    large    corporations 
benefit  from  part  of  the  research  and 
development  budget  authorizations. 

When  Pete  became  one  of  the  44 
freshman  Democrats  to  .serve  on  the 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee which  IS  chaired  by  the  Speak 
er.  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  would 
become  an  effective  leader  and  an  es- 
tablished legislator.  I  wish  we  could 
have  had  more  time  to  work  together. 
It  IS  the  fair,  concerned,  and  compe 
tent  people,  like  Pete  Kostmayer  who 
give  this  Congress  a  good  reputation. 
He  IS  one  whom  we  all  respect  and 
admire  for  his  outstanding  effort. 

The    people   of   the    Eighth    District 
can  be  proud  of  your  faithful  senice 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  H. 
KOSTMAYER 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 

•  Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Peter  Kost- 
mayer It  has  been  a  rewarding  experi 
ence  to  have  known  Peter,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  served  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  two  important 
energy  subcommittees,  Peter  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  preserve 
America's  environment.  He  received 
the  Pennsylvania  Sierra  Club's  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1977.  He  is  the 
author  of  legislation  to  preserve  one- 
third  of  the  Delaware  River  as  a  wild 
and  .scenic  river. 

He  has  demonstrated  concern  and 
effective  action  on  behalf  of  those 
historically  underrepresented  in  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  courageous  defender  of 
civil  rights,  Peter  has  consistently 
supported  programs  which  defended 
individuals  from  Government  and  cor- 
porate abuses. 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsyhania  will  be  losing  a  devot 
ed  advocate  in  Washington.  I  know 
Peter  Kostmayer  s  \alued  contribu- 
tions, dedication,  and  high  ethical 
standards  will  be  greatly  missed  here. 
I  wish  him  all  the  best.* 


ELLA  GRASSO 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  CONNECTiri'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  MOFFETT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadne.ss  and  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  today  of  the  imminent  resig- 
nation of  my  State's  Governor.  Ella 
Grasso 

A  woman  of  unparalleled  ability,  she 
quite  clearly  ranks  among  the  lop 
public  .servants  and  political  personal- 
ities to  represent  our  State  in  the  last 
25  years. 

Her  contributions  to  our  State  and 
our  people  have  been  invaluable.  As 
the  man  who  now  represent.s  the  con- 
gressional district  that  Mrs.  Grasso 
herself  represented  prior  to  her  elec- 
tion as  Governor.  I  can  attest  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  she  is  held. 

Governor  Gras.so  possesses  a  remark- 
able day  to-day.  on-t he  scene  knowl- 
edge of  her  State.  Whether  it  was  the 
devastation  of  a  flood,  the  horrors  of  a 
tornado  in  Windsor  Locks,  or  the  crip- 
pling impact  of  a  massive  blizzard,  she 
was  always  there,  on  the  scene,  reach- 
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ing  out  and  helping.  She  is  a  woman  of 
infinite  compassion. 

She  also  has  displayed  another  ca- 
pacity: In  a  time  of  divisions,  she  has 
developed  a  broad  base  of  support. 
This  is  quite  remarkable,  in  a  time 
when  it  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  reach  a  consensus  on  most 
issues  confronting  the  country. 

We  shall  continue  to  call  on  her  for 
her  advice  and  her  guidance.  Our 
wishes  and  our  prayers  are  with  her.* 


GOLDWATER  (ARIZONA)  AND 
GOLDWATER  (CALIFORNIA) 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  December  4.  1980 
*  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  of  this  year,  I  had  the  extraordi- 
nary honor  to  introduce  my  father. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona, 
to  those  assembled  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Detroit.  Mich. 
It  was  a  highlight  of  my  life,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  experience, 
and  the  wisdom  of  my  father's  re- 
marks, with  my  colleagues: 

Four  years  ago  in  Kansas  City.  I  was  hon 
ored  to  introduce  my  father  to  the  Republi 
can    National    Convention.    I   enjoyed    it    so 
much  I  thought  I  would  do  it  again. 

Pour  years  ago  wa.s  a  supreme  moment  for 
a  proud  son.  not  only  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  Congress,  but  to  actually  introduce  him 
to  the  Convention.  I  thought  that  moment 
could  never  be  duplicated 

Perhaps    I    was    wrong,    because    today    I 
.sense    a    more    profound    urgency    for    the 
people  of   this   nation   to   rededicale   them 
.selves  to  the  high  principles  and  goals  that 
have  symbolized  his  career. 

The  .senior  senator  from  Arizona  has  come 
a   long   way   from   that   bleak   November  of 
1964   Sixteen  years  later,  principles  he  stood 
(or  are  being  trumpeted  by  politicians  ev 
erywhere    balance   the   budget:   stop  stran 
gling  people  with   taxes:  deal   with  our  en 
I'mies  through  strength,  not  wealtness:  fight 
for  national  standards  of  ethics  and  values, 
bring  back  the  true  meaning  of  the  Amen 
can  Dream. 

Question    a  prophet  in  his  own  time''  To 
use  one  of  his  favorite  phrases  Damn  right 
Almost  every  single  thing  he  advocated  and 
predicted  in  1964  has  come  to  pass 

Since  that  cold  day  over  27  years  ago 
when  he  first  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
US  Senate,  until  this  very  hour.  Barr\ 
Goldwater  has  summoned  us  forth  with  a 
clarion  call  to  do  battle  for  America 

As  one  of  Amenras  premier  statesmen, 
the  man  from  Arizona  has  .stood  in  the 
trenches  often  alone— never  giving  one 
inch  of  ground  in  the  defense  of  freedom 

And  once  again,  as  the  Republican  Party 
stands  on   the   threshold  of   victory.   Barry 
Goldwater  is  ready  again  to  give  his  all  to 
elect  his  old  friend  Ronald  Reagan  as  Presi 
dent 

Barry  Goldwater.  grandson  of  Polish  im 
migrants  who  fled  tyranny  130  years  ago 
Barry  Goldwater.  steeped  in  the  rugged  in 
dividualism  of  the  Old  West  Barry  Gold 
water,  taught  \alues.  ethics,  and  universal 
truths  by  his  mother— one  of  the  most  re 
markable  women  who  ever  lived.  Barry 
Goldwater.  defending  his  country  in  its 
hour  of  need  Barry  Goldwater.  statesman, 
senator.  Air  Force  general,  author,  explorer, 
and  lecturer 
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Yet.  through  it  all.  finding  time  for  hi.<- 
family,  teaching  his  kids  right  from  wrong 
and  partner  with  my  mother  in  one  of  the 
greatest  love  stories  ever 

Yes.  I'll  prai&e  my  father,  praise  him  for 
devoting  a  lifetime  to  decency  and  truth  Ml 
praise  him.  even  though  some  skeptics  were 
skeptical,  doubters  doubted,  and  critics  were 
critical,  for  in  my  heart  he  was  always  right 
It  is  therefore  with  love,  honor  and  respect 
that  1  present  to  you  my  father,  one  of  this 
nation  s  great  leaders.  Senator  Barry  Gold 
water 

Barfv  Goldwater  s  Speech 
Thank  you.  thank  you  folks  Thank  .\ou.  I 
think  I  will  accept  your  nomination  Okay 
first  of  all.  I  don  t  want  to  surprise  m> 
oldest  son  too  much,  but  this  is  his  birth 
day  And  I  wanted  to  wish  him  a  very  happv 
42nd  birthday  and  to  tell  him  that  all  thL*- 
jazz  about  life  doesn't  start  at  40.  and  that  s 
all  it  is:  It  gets  better  as  it  goes  on  Barry.  1 
thank  you  very  much  from  the  t>ottom  of 
my  heart. 

And  Id  like  to  take  a  moment  because  I 
know  your  mother  is  watching  this  and  I 
have  Lo  say  thank  you  to  her  for  making 
you  possible  Thank  you 

Now  if  you  get  tired  of  seeing  me  come  tc 
these  conventions  on  crutches  believe  me  I 
get  tired  of  being  on  them  But.  i(  you  had 
to  work  around  Washington.  DC  .  I  think 
you'd  probably  wind  up  on  crutches,  in  fact. 
I  know  some  people  back  there  who  should 
be  using  crutches  under  their  brains 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  thank  you  for  this 
great  honor,  and  I  am  particularly  proud  tc 
be  here  with  my  fellow  Anzonans  and  to  be 
able  to  stand  with  them  when  we  ratif.\  the 
name  of  our  next  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  Now  let  me  suggest  these  lew  mo 
menus  together  might  be  spent  in  a  recital 
of  the  tragic  miscalculations  of  President 
Carter  and  his  administration 

Those  economic  decisions  uhirh  have 
given  us  the  highest  rate  of  inflation  in  our 
history 

Those  foreign  policy  decisions  which  have 
cost  us  the  respect  of  our  enemies  and  de 
stroyed  the  confidence  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

Those  military  decisions  which  ha\e  re- 
duced us  to  the  rank  of  a  .second  rate  power. 
My  years  of  dedication  to  the  problems  of 
national  defense  compel  me  at  thi.';  time  to 
cali  history  as  my  witness  that  weakness 
leads  to  war 

My  friends,  if  this  country  had  been  ade 
quately  armed  back  in  the  1930s  there 
never  would  have  been  a  World  War  II  If 
we'd  had  leadership  worthy  of  the  name. 
Vietnam  wouldn't  have  lasted  more  than  a 
few  days  And  let  me  suggest  to  :.ou  that  if 
our  country  had  been  adequately  armf^i  and 
prepared,  and  another  big  if.  if  our  leaders 
had  displayed  the  guts  and  the  courage 
America  is  noted  for.  no  countr\  in  this 
world  would  have  ever  taken  hostages  from 
us 

■yes.  my  friends,  we  might  spend  our  time 
together  criticizing,  but  in  my  humble  opin 
ion.  we  can  serve  a  much  much  greater  pur 
pose 

We  are  gathered  here  as  American.s  and  as 
representatives  of  the  Republican  Party. 
We  are  united  by  our  commitment  to  the 
basic  truths  proclaimed  in  that  Ining  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence 

L<el  me  suggest  that  we  are  here  tonight 
most   importantly,  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
those  truths 
We  believe  in  freedom 
We  t>elieve  in  liberty  without  license 
We    t)elieve   that    because   all    men    share 
equally  in  the  love  of  Almighty  God.  ever>- 
man.  every  man  must   be  equal   before  the 
law 
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Wf  tx-llpve  the  ritlKfn  Is  sovprpjim.  not 
people  who  Katht'r  in  a  hidden  room  m  the 
White  House 

We  beheve  all  legitimate  government  rests 
upon  the  informed  consent  of  the  governed 

Now.  we  have  not  ibaiidoned  nor  deserted 
thes«'  ba-sic  beliefs  and  vet  this  beloved 
country  of  ours  stands  in  great  peril  Our 
fellow  countrymen  are  dustraught.  confus»'d. 
alarmed  aiid  uncertain  Fear  and  distress 
ab<:)und 

And.  our  one  task  is  to  .set  before  this 
nation  a  course  which  can  corre<'t  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  lead  us  forward 

Now  to  all  of  you  assembled  hiTf  l<> 
rught  to  those  watching  the.se  proceedings 
on  television  or  listening  to  the  radio  it  i.s 
my  .solemn  b»'lief  we  must  order  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  direction  this  count  rv  is 
headed 

There  must  be  a  change  from  distrust  of 
our  government   to  confidence  in  it    There 
rniLst  be  a  change  from  weakness  and  uncer 
tainty  and  weakness  to  slrengtii  ari<l  trust 
There  must  bf  a  change  from  fear  to  faith 

We  must  turn  our  backs  ladies  and  gentle 
men  on  the  false  promises  of  .something  for 
nothing  and  perp»'tual  care  and  eternai  bliss 
offered  by  the  advocates  of  those  who  sup- 
in. rt  a  super  federal  state 

My  friends,  we  must  penetrate  I  tie  decep 
tion.  and  I  us«'  the  word  kindly  of  those 
who  have  distorted  and  misrepresented  mir 
Constitution  as  an  excus«'  for  endless  linker 
ing  with  our  s<K-iety  and  reaffirm  our  under 
standing  of  the  CoiLstitiition  as  the  d<H-u 
ment  which  guarantees  individual  fro-doni 
and  demands  individual  resp<insibility 

l^adies  and  gentlemen,  we  b«-lleve  m  the 
Republican  ptulosophy  of  governmi'til 
lionesly  Lsn  t  that  a  word  we  hear  t(H)  little 
of  Honesty,  when  the  f»resident  of  our 
country  stands  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  just  relurni-d  from  combat  and 
promises  increas«'d  pay  and  that  night  said 
that  he  (i  veto  it  We  don  t  have  to  put  up 
with  that.  ,ind  we  can  change  it  siK)n  We 
tx'lieve  in  fiscal  respoiLsibilit  y  full  value  o( 
each  dollar  taken  in  ta.xes  and  an  a<'cepl 
able  ta.t  burden  which  will  nol  d«-stroy  indi 
vidual  initiative  Ijidies  aiul  gentlemen,  wi- 
b«'lieve  thes*'  ulexs  offer  the  best  hop»-  o( 
the  future  to  the  Ameri<  an  j^-ople  ami  to 
the  free  world 

Yes.  we  are  partisan  Keputilicaiis  We 
gather  here  totiight  eniouraged  by  the  pri 
mary  eUt-lions  by  tfie  ixills  which  imlicale 
that  an  ever  increasing  tuitnb«-r  of  Amen 
cans  are  dissiil  isf led  with  the  i«>llcies  aiul 
programs  ot  that  element  of  liie  l>«'mo<'ratic 
Party  wtiicli  h,i.s  com  rolled  and  rTnsdire<-ted 
this  nation  wiihoni  iniernipiion  since  Janu- 
ary, lash 

Oh.  to  t>e  sure,  we  havi>  had  KepublKans 
in  the  Wlute  House,  but  let  me  remind  you 
since  that  .January  ot  19f).T  the  [>«'miMrHt.s 
have  controlled  the  t'ongre.ss  of  the  United 
States  It  Ls  the  fotigress.  let  me  rep«'al  that 
It  IS  th«'  Congress,  which  runs  the  country 
and  determines  the  sfH-nding  that  creates 
and  then  faiLs  to  control  the  bureaucracy 
whu-h  IS  destroying  us 

Now  our  cnenues  overseas  have  grown 
stronger  while  we  tiave  grown  weaker  In 
fa^t  1  migtit  say  that  the  pre.s«'nl  adminis 
tration  has  iwled  like  a  wi-alher  vane  in  iI.n 
approacli  to  the  nulilary  biulget 

I'he  Am«'rican  p<Miple  are  iiol  hopelessly 
parochial  in  their  worldview  Miev  recog 
nize  the  relentless  (leternim.ition  of  the 
Soviet  llnion  to  lonuncr  ihc  xorld  for  com 
munism  They  .in-  no!  -ow.irds  Ihey  do  not 
suhwritM-  to  the  b«-llef.  It  us  better  to  b<'  red 
Itian  dead  We  will  eagerly  supiKirl  the  re 
buililing  of  our  rnilit.irv  i  ;ipabilities  We  un 
derstaiul  Ih.il  il  l.^  Un'  first  resporvsibilit  y, 
an.l  please  listen  to  this,  it  us  thi-  first  re 
sponsibilltv   of    the   central    government    to 
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provide  for  the  common  defeiuse  And.  if 
there  is  any  more  reason  needed  for  a 
change  m  No\emt)er  in  the  Wlute  House  I 
don  t  know  what  it  is  I  don  I  want  to  trust 
the  future  of  my  country  to  people  who  do 
not  understand  that  one  of  the  responsibil 
Ities  IS  to  defend  our  [wople.  wherever  they 
are  and  their  prop«'rty  and  tfieir  freedom 
And.  we  are  skeptical  of  deceitful  leaders 
who  first  propose  and  then  abandon  new 
strengths  in  our  defense  arsenal  Now,  most 
imtxirlant  of  these  strengths  are  to  t>«' 
found  in  our  personnel  from  the  lowest 
ranking  enlisted  man  to  the  highest  ranking 
officer  and  their  Jobs  must  b<'  made  more 
appealing,  more  attractive  and  more  reward 
ing 

The  American  people  I  will  remind  you 
are  not  oblivious  to  history  They  under 
stand  the  greatest  guarantee  of  peace  is  lo 
be  so  strong  no  aggressor  nation  will  be 
tempted  to  test  that  strength  Other  na 
tions  in  the  free  world,  dismayed  and  con 
fused  by  the  aimless,  inconsistent,  contra 
dictory  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
have  lost  confidence  in  our  leadership 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  must  restore  that 
confidence  We  must  adopt  a  foreign  policy 
of  consistency  and  stability  built  upon  our 
willingness  to  u.se  every  power  we  have  to 
keep  the  p«>ace 

Now  the  American  economy  di'serves  :i 
look  Tfie  American  free  enterprise  system 
was  once  the  model  that  all  other  countries 
sought  to  follow  The  American  free  enter 
pruse  system  produced  more  pnxiucLs  and 
more  services  and  distributed  them  more 
equitably  lo  more  people  than  any  othiT 
service  ever  devised.  And  yet.  we  have 
people  in  Washington  who  want  to  take  ii.s 
into  .stK-ialism  and  nationalLsm.  controlled 
by  the  state  At  thus  moment,  our  system 
the  American  economic  system,  my  friends. 
IS  in  deep  trouble 

There  Is  widespread  unemployment 
Taxes,  local,  state  and  federal  take  almost 
forty  s«nen  cents  of  every  dollar  earned 

Inflation,  as  you've  b«'en  reminde<i,  robs 
the  worker  s  paych»K-ks.  destroys  the  savings 
of  the  elderly  And  the  major  responsibility 
for  this  escalating  inflation  prop«'rly  t»- 
longs  to  the  federal  government  reckless 
federal  sp«'nding  deficit  spending  and  ex 
cessive  waste  unbalanced  budgets  de.ser 
tion  of  the  gold  standard  and  removing  the 
silver  from  our  coins  All  of  the.s"  actions 
taken  together  have  destroyed  world  confi 
dence  in  our  dollar 

Novk.  we  have  resorted  to  an  elatxirate. 
overlapping,  conflicting  system  of  public 
subsidy  which  do«-s  an  injustice  to  the  tax 
payer  by  claiming  an  unfair  share  of  his 
earnings  and  destroys  the  self-confidence 
and  the  self  respect  of  the  subsidized.  Gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  the  American  people  are 
weary,  they  are  fed  up.  they  are  angry 
Ihey  have  seen  their  sut>stance  wasted. 
their  individual  freedoms  diminished.  They 
are  ready  for  a  change 

They  want  a  strong  America 

They  want  a  prosperous  America. 

They  want  a  f>-tter  brighter,  more  secure 
future  for  their  children  and  their  chll 
ilreiis  children  Ihey  understand  that  the 
uninterrupted,  one  party  rule  of  the  United 
.Slates  has  held  Us  p«'ople  hostage  by  the 
concept  ol  a  super  government  wielding  un- 
limited powers  to  idcrri'.  direct  and  govern 
their  lives  I  hey  waiu  a  change  from  a  wel 
fare  state  to  one  in  which  the  employable 
work. 

lAdies  and  gentlemen,  keep  one  thing  in 
mind,  the  only  reason  we  are  here,  the  only 
reason  there  us  a  United  States,  the  only 
reason  our  old  ancestors  like  my  old  Polish 
grandfather  came  to  this  country  was  for 
freedom. 
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I'll  make  this  statement  that  workers  of 
America  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  truly 
needy  lo  go  hungry,  but  they  are  outraged 
by  Ihi'  massive  frauds  perpetuated  by  those 
who  wont  work  The  American  taxpayers 
will  gladly  support  every  prop<'r  governmen 
tal  activity,  but  they  are  sick  of  the  reck 
ie.ss  extravagant  waste  of  public  funds 

In  our  eagerness  to  create  a  heaven  on 
earth  to  protect  every  man  from  his  follv 
we  have  created  a  monstrous  bureaucracy 
However  well  intenlioned  thes»'  effort.s,  Ihev 
have  operated  to  diminish  the  individual 
citizens  responsibility,  freedom  faith  m 
government  and  in  the  future  of  our  Amen 
can  institutions 

And  fellow  Americans,  one  of  the  most  in 
credible  developments  in  American  history 
IS  the  manner  in  which  this  nation  gave 
It-self  a  self  inflicted  wound  We  literally 
burned  out  our  eyes  and  cut  off  our  ears  1 
refer  to  what  the  Dt'mocrats  did  lo  practi 
cally  destroy  the  CIA  and  the  other  ele 
meiiLs  of  our  national  intelligence  comrniini 
ty  whose  mission  is  to  keep  us  informed  nn 
the  many  threats  to  our  sp<-urity  We  re 
(juire  intelligence  on  all  areas  around  the 
world  atK)\f  all.  we  must  know  what  the 
Soviet,s  are  up  to  we  must  know  all  we  can 
about  the  Islamic  cres<-ent  <  You  think  its 
hot  in  Arizona,  this  is  the  hotlfst  damn 
place  I  \e  b«-en  all  day  >  We  must  know  the 
truth  about  unstable  countries,  the  new  na 
tions  of  Africa  and  the  turbulent  Caribbean 
next  door  This  may  make  you  angry  but. 
there  are  some  among  us  who  do  not  tjelieve 
in  our  system  It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  ol 
the  highest  priority  that  we  reconstitute 
and  rebuild  a  national  intelligence  collection 
capability  sufficient  to  give  us  the  assurance 
that  thus  country  will  not  be  subjected  to 
another  }>earl  Harbor 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  name 
new  leaders  to  carry  the  Republican  banner 
in  this  h^li  s  election  We  are  (Ciod  Al 
mighty  where  did  they  get  all  this  heal 
fromi  here  to  offer  this  nation  a  course  of 
action  which  will  enlist  the  people's  sup- 
port reasonable  propo,sals  sustained  by 
both  history  and  our  recent  experience. 

We  are  parti.san  Republicans,  but  before 
we  were  Republicans  we  were  Americans 
Let  us  go  lorth  let  us  go  forth  from  this 
convention  as  Americaius  first  l^-t  us  with 
out  rancor,  without  guile,  without  exaggera 
tions.  preseni  the  truth  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens 

U'l  me  remind  you  the  Republican  Party 
was  born  in  a  moment  of  great  national 
peril.  The  continued  existence  of  the  Re 
public  changed,  hanging  in  the  balance, 
when  men  of  good  will  and  good  conscience 
were  divided. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  Divine  Provi 
dence  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  am  per 
suaded  that  his  steadfast  purpo.se  hi.'  com 
passionate  wisdom  txjund  up  the  nations 
wounds  so  this  house  of  freedom  and  justice 
might  endure  for  Americans  We  are  Amen 
cans,  we  are  the  inheritors  of  (he  most  pre 
Clous  legacy  e\cr  bequeathed  to  man 

I  deem  the  perils  of  the  present  moment 
are  no  great«'r  than  the  perils  we  have  faced 
in  the  past  I  do  not  find  the  American 
people  deficient  in  courage  nor  in  their  de 
votion  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  Oh.  con 
fused  pertiaps.  frustrated  certainly  ques 
tioning  the  course  we  have  followed,  yes. 
but  eager  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  this  great 
noble  exp«'riment  m  human  freidom  offered 
to  the  world  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Yes.  again,  let  us  then  go  forth  from  this 
convention  as  servants  of  the  Republic  a<. 
the  bearers  of  truth— offering  common 
sense  remedies  resting  on  historical  under 
standing.  U-t  us  study  the  errors  of  the  past 
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without  alleging  meanne.ss  of  motive   Let  us 
seeK  lo  unite  rather  than  lo  duide. 

Finally,  as  Republicans  we  must  not  fai! 
in  our  goal  of  changing  the  course  of  thi.~ 
nation  We  must  hold  sacred  our  traditions 
{if  loyalty  and  morality  We  must  guard 
against  destruciive  false  criticism  and 
apathy  We  must  not  surrender  to  a  feeling 
of  helplessness 

I  truly  believe  Divine  Providence  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  opportunity  to  save  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  if  we  leave  these 
gatherings  dedicated  to  that  purpose,  our 
duty  as  Republican.-  \*ill  haw-  been  nobly 
done 

And  before  I  leave,  ladie.^  and  gentlemen, 
let  me  make  a  plea,  not  as  a  Republican  no' 
as  one  who  lived  through  probably  one  ot 
the  most  devisive  periods  (hat  my  party  of 
our  country  ever  lived  ttirough  II  we  art 
not  happy  wi'h  every  dot  and  comma  in  tht 
platform  adopted  by  this  party,  all  ri^ht. 
let's  live  with  what  we  got  that  we  like  I 
don't  like  all  of  it.  but  it  is  mine  Let's  give 
the  new  President.  Ronald  Reagaii  every- 
thing that  wc  have  in  as. 

I  can  tell  you  there  us  no  worse  feeling 
than  to  go  forth  in  this  country  as  I  did  and 
try  to  do  my  best,  which  wasn  t  gooct 
enough,  which  by  the  way  1  never  regretted 
But  to  look  hack,  and  realize  tliai  with  a 
Utile  less  harping,  a  htile  less  nit  pickinji.  a 
little  more  willingness  to  share,  rt  little  more 
willingness  to  give  in.  we  cannot  o.^  a  party 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  iriierpreta 
tions  of  morality  or  immorality  or  ethics  or 
conservatism  or  middle  of  the  road  or  liber 
aJ.  We  are  Republicans,  w  ■  love  our  Repub 
lie:  and  our  job.  ladies  and  geritlemen.  is  to 
defend  it. 

Let  me  tell  you,  sav<  it.  because  I  ha. e 
reached  that  point  in  my  life  not  a  long 
life,  but  I'll  tell  you  it  has  been  an  interest- 
ing one;  I've  reached  a  point  where  I  don't 
think  we  have  much  more  Mnie.  For  this 
might  be  the  last  Republu  ian  Convention, 
and  in  two  weeks,  the  last  lyemocrat  Con 
vention.  there  are  forces  working  against 
our  country.  There  are  selfusli  forces  work- 
ing for  their  own  interests  in  our  country, 
and  our  country  was  built  upon  the  concept 
that  freedori)  came  from  G:id  and  that  it  be 
longs  to  all  people,  as  long  as  we  don't  abuse 
the  rights  thai  have  been  given  us.« 


TRIBrTE  TO  THf^  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  DELEGATION 
RETIRING  THIS  YEAR 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAP 

Of   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1980 

•  Mr  MOORHKAD  of  Pennsyl'/ania. 
Mr  .Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  add  my  tributes  to  so  nian> 
others  on  the  oocasion  of  the  retire- 
ment from  CaiiRre.s.s  of  these  seven 
members  of  the  New  York  delegat.on 
Al!  of  them  are  my  good  friend.s,  ail  of 
Iherr?  are  respected  rolleague-s.  and  all 
of  them  )  ha\e  known  since  they  ar- 
rived in  Congress. 

Congressman  .Tack  Mukphy.  who 
came  to  Congre.ss  .n  1962.  has  provided 
ouustandiiig  leadership  botli  in  his  as 
signments  as  rtiairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  as  chairmaii  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Subcommittee  where  he 
has  been  a  champion  of  consumer  in 
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terests.  His  many  assignments  as  our 
country  s  representative  on  many  oc- 
casions in  international  forums  has 
given  him  an  added  opportunity  fr 
represent  the  Nation's  best  interests 

My  own  personal  admiration  of  hin. 
stems  from  his  influential  and  key  po- 
sition as  an  advocate  for  aid  to  New 
York  City  during  the  time  that  my 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion was  considering  this  legislation 
He  is  a  forceful,  and  brilhani  advocate 
of  his  constituents  best  interests  and 
that  of  our  Nation 

John  Wydler.  another  veteran  pf  18 
years,  has  also  left  his  iiidelible  mark 
on  our  great  Hou.se.  with  his  skilled 
and  iiitelligenl  handling  of  .scientific 
matters  oii  the  Science  and  Technol 
ogy  Committee.  I  have  adrrared  nis 
reas.jned  approach  to  the  oversight 
functions  of  our  stia.-ed  merrbership- 
on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  his  skilled  hannlinR  of  the 
revenue  sharing  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  was  also  a 
lower  of  strength  on  the  conferenct 
committee  on  the  Energy  Security 
Act. 

Jim  Hanley  has  ably  represented 
the  oeople  of  Syracuse.  N.Y..  for  IG 
distinguished  years,  and  I  havt  greatly 
respected  and  enjoy td  his  loK  as  a 
fellow  n;ember  of  the  Housing  and 
Commu.nity  Development  Subcommi  - 
ttc  of  Ba.ikin^.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Jim  has  been  a  ded.caled  and 
well  informed  .member  of  th:s  growp 
one  who  l,as  understood  the  probleix^s 
of  the  big  cities,  and  who  ha^  helped 
to  shape  the  natioitai  policy  on  hous- 
ing over  the  past  dtcadt , 

Lestep  'Woi  KK  lias  bt cr^  more  than  ? 
colleague.  He  has  also  been  a  neighbor 
in  the  same  corridor  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  so  we  have  shand  an  extra 
friendship  that  has  ccme  irom  sharinj-' 
rides  en  (levators  and  walk-s  down 
hallways.  Lxsteh  has  been  a  wonderful 
spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  many  occasions,  and  he 
made  a  paiti.-iiiar  con'ribut'of.  in  hL"; 
chairmanship  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 

Bob  McEwan  ;;as  ably  represented 
the  northern  section  of  New  York 
State,  aiid  yet  was  equally  support ivr- 
of  hi  Ip  to  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  national  security 
and  has  abl%  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  has  been  an  ex- 
remely  artituiaie  a.nd  highly  respect- 
ed Member  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
best  inlerest.s  of  New  YorK,  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciarj  Coin 
mitlce.  she  p-. rformed  with  d.st.nciion 
at  the  Watergate  hearings,  and  has 
long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
human  rights. 

Jerr^  Ambro  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction a.s  a  Representative  from 
Long  Island  since  1974.  His  concern 
for  the  military  security  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  recognized  by  ali  who 
have  observed  nim  both  as  a  mem.ber 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transporia- 
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tion  Committee  and  as  a  memoer  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit 
tee  His  experience  a,s  a  lormer  locai 
official  has  brought  an  tindprsianding 
and  sympathy  to  the  problems  of  hiF 
district.* 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BFIRUT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 
Thursday.  Dcccviber  4.  lit^O 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ouftanding  institutions  m  the 
Near  East,  for  its  contr;butions  to  the 
intellectual  cultural,  and  economic 
life  of  the  entire  region,  is  the  Arrtri- 
can  University  of  Beirut .  Engrcs-sed  in 
a  remarkable  recovery  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Lebanese  evil  war,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Di,  Harold  E 
Hoeischer.  former  nead  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Intejactions  of 
TechnoJogy  and  Society  at  the  Univer- 
sity o!  Pittsburgh,  'he  .AmTican  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  continues  to  t)e  a 
showcase  in  the  area  for  A.incrican- 
style  education.  There  have  been 
many  close  calls  for  the  AUB  especiai- 
1  .iuring  the  height  of  thf  civil  war's 
fratricide  and  destriiction.  Nevetthe- 
less,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that 
there  were  no  exemption.*  txj  the  grow- 
in;^  voilence.  none  of  the  many  armed 
groups  succum'oed  to  attack  the  AUB 
it.sell.  It  has  .survived.  forLunately,  to 
recuperate  and  rededicaie  itself  to  it*. 
mission. 

An  article  about  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut,  written  by  Ihsan  A. 
Hijazi.  app-ated  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Mag?>zine  on  April  20. 
1980,  "The  American  University  in 
Beirut  Recovering  Past  Glcry."  is  re- 
pnntea  oelow; 

The  i^KERi'  AN  U.  IN  Beirut  Recovering 

.Past  Glopy 
Beirut  LEB^^iON.— The  \meiican  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut,  fcundecl  as  a  Protest?.!. t  itiis- 
sionarv'  institut  on  and  chartered  by  the 
New  York  State  Boaro  of  Regents,  ls  in  the 
.•nidst  of  a  remarkable  recovery  from  *he 
impact  Oi  the  Lebanese  civil  war  While  the 
miversity's  problems.  especi&'Iy  financial, 
are  by  i;0  nceans  over,  tne  114  year  old  ;.T.sti- 
tulioii  retairji  its  standing  &s  the  most 
.-nodem  a..;d  ."-ophisticated  center  of  higher 
lea.TunK  t  t),f  Middle  r^ast 

Only  five  'tats  ago,  the  uruversity  was 
placed  bv  pol'tics  on  campus,  budget  defi- 
cits and  the  civil  war  The  school,  which  has 
sradualed  ihousa".d.>  of  doctors,  en^tirieers. 
nurses,  ecucators  and  top  poven..-Tienl  lead- 
e.-s.  appears  'o  ha'e  sun  r.ed, 

DubbeJ  •  Guerrilla  V  ^■'unng  the  civil  'v&x 
t>e<jause  It  was  jnder  the  protection  ol  the 
main  Palestinian  commando  group  El- 
Fatah.  the  school,  almost  half  of  whase  stu- 
oenLs  are  Mo«^iem.  .s  again  ^  Tiajor  outlet 
fot  Wettern  oiiertation  ar.d  a  showcase  for 
-Americrin  .'Jtyl'r  educa'ion  — wh.le  not  forget- 
ting !t.s  Middle  East  surroundings  It  now 
look^  for  aid  fron^  the  .^.-ab  countries  and  m 
return  ls  of'enng  ii^  Icig  experien^  m 
technological  matters,  ba-lly  needed  in  the 
area 

In  1975.  the  school  bigan  its  Services  Cor- 
poration,  selling    oonsu/tiUor.s    ix)   govern- 
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menl-s  anil  pnvate  biislnpssps  Psp<H-lally  in 
thf  Persian  Ciijlf  ar<-a  Ur  Harold  i. 
H()«'isrM«T,  the  liaivt-rsllv  s  prt'Mdent.  ha.s 
tourtM  the  Arab  states  promnliiiK  the  uni 
versily  sayinu.  (iive  us  the  fiincLs  we  re 
quire  ami  we  will  Kive  you  highly  educated 
men  needed  for  Arab  developmeril 

IJr  HiM'lwtier  formerly  'be  director  of 
the  InstitLile  of  TerhnoloKy  at  the  Universi 
ly  of  IMt.sbiirKii.  rame  lo  bus  current  post  in 
August  1977  He  suuri  dei  uled  that  the  uni 
versity.  which  tiail  been  lieli>ed  dunriK  the 
war  by  an  $8  million  low  interest  lo.in  from 
the  L;<'baiie.';e  Ciovernnienl.  would  no  lonf;er 
be  run  on  loaivs.  Our  problem  is  not  money 
but  how  lo  use  It. "  he  told  the  administra 
lion 

Asked  in  an  inter-view  published  in  a 
campus  magazine  why  he  thought  Arabs 
should  support  a  foreign  institution.  Dr 
HoeLsther  replied  ^'lrstly.  A.II.B  is  nol  a 
foreign  unnerisity.  not  in  any  sense  al  all  II 
is  clearlv  not  a  foreigner  Us  faculty  are 
more  than  70  percenl  from  this  world 
region  Its  procranis  are  ftK-used  on  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Arab 
world.  It  currently  works  collaboratively 
with  agencKfs  in  a  dozen  of  the  Arab  states 
throughout  the  region  on  problems  of  im 
portance  to  the  development  of  those  states. 
Thif  IS  nol  the  record  of  a  foreigner." 

The  majority  of  the  non  Americaji  mem- 
bers of  the  fatuity  received  their  education 
in  the  I'nited  Slates  and  employ  American 
educational  teihnology  The  lib<'ral-arts 
curr'.culum  is  .simiiar  to  that  in  the  United 
Slates  and  the  orientation  is  similar  to  that 
of  American  universilies. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  stu 
dents,  professors  and  teachers  are  Lebanese 
More  Arabic  llian  English  is  heard  on 
campus. 

Above  all,  the  university,  which  occupies 
"3  acres  of  prime  real  estate  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  predominantly 
Moslen.  West  Beirut,  is  a  privaU'  institution. 
With  schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  medicine, 
engineering  and  architecture,  agriculture 
and  health  sciences,  it  grants  degrees  under 
tfie  aulhorily  of  the  New  York  Slate  Board 
of  Kegenis  A  modern  hospital  with  420 
b«»ds  IS  adjacent  to  the  campus 

Of  ihis  vears  4.10'J  studenLs.  47  percent 
are  Moslem,  despite  the  fact  that  an  Egyp- 
tian financed  institution,  the  Beirut  Arab 
Universily,  is  also  in  West  Beirut  The  over- 
all total,  though  700  fewer  ihan  before  th» 
Lebanese  civil  war.  is  1.000  more  Ihan 
during  the  war. 

Seventtt-n  of  the  25  members  of  the  trust- 
ees and  most  of  the  school  s  top  administra- 
tors are  American  School  officia's  repeated- 
ly poinl  out.  however,  that  when  the  univer- 
sity exp«'rienced  its  worst  financial  difficul- 
ty, a  loan  from  the  l>etaanese  (Jovemment. 
and  no!  the  United  Slates  or  any  other  out 
side  source   balled  it  ouL. 

While  st)me  students  complain  that  the 
standard  of  ediii-alion  has  dropped  since  the 
civil  war.  because  of  the  departure  of  many 
professors  others  believe  the  standard  is 
still  the  highest  in  the  region  Many  stu- 
dents from  high  .schools  here  and  in  other 
Arab  countries  have  been  refased  admission 
becaii.se  their  levels  were  not  considered 
high  enough. 

A  U'banese  physics  major  said  "What  is 
helpful  about  the  univi-rsily  us  that  1  can 
enroll  m  any  univi-rsily  in  the  United  States 
for  mv  postgraduate  courses." 

A  degiei-  trom  this  .school  is  compelitive 
when  I  s«-ek  a  job  after  graduation."  an  eco 
nonius  student  said  A  third  year  medical 
student  said  thai  he  could  practice  medicine 
an<l  tx-conie  a  general  practitioner  after 
gra<luation  even  if  he  did  nol  go  abroad  for 
special  izalioii. 
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A  20  year  (lid  I ,eb.iiii'.se  American  co«'d 
who  was  born  here  said  A  U  B  is  ideal  I 
can  stay  in  U-banon  and  have  an  American 
education  at  the  same  time 

The  university  ha.s  managed  lo  avoid  fall 
ing  under  the  influt  in  >  nf  inv  Ciovernment 
including  that  of  the  i;iut«-d  States,  despite 
American  aid 

l>ast  Near  12  percenl  of  the  schools 
budget  of  $.^6  million  came  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Aid  Grants 
and  gifts,  some  from  Arab  graduates,  ac 
counted  lor  a  large  iK)rtion  of  the  budget. 
an<l  tuition  provided  26  p«'n  ent  inore  In 
1973  an  offer  of  $10  million  from  iJbya  if 
the  school  became  an  Arab  nationalist  insti 
tutlon     was  turned  down 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  Amen 
can  willingness  lo  contribute  to  tae  school 
in  recent  years  Observers  attribute  this  to 
the  belief  thai  the  university,  being  in  an 
Arab  country,  should  profit  from  the  great 
Arab  wealth,  and  an  impression  that  the 
school  has  become  a  center  of  Arab  radical- 
ism. 

Among  its  graduates  are  Dr  George 
Habash.  the  general  secretary  of  the  mil! 
tant  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  and  his  former  colleague,  the  late 
Dr.  Wadie  Haddad  Dr  Haddad  was  known 
as  the  mastermind  of  terrorist  operation.'- 
abroad,  especially  aircraft  hijacking. 

The  Minister  of  .'Xgrarian  Keforms  in  the 
Marxist  regime  of  liabrak  Karmal  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Padulrahim  Mumend.  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  .scIumji 

But  19  of  those  who  signed  the  United  Na 
lions  Charier  in  San  I-Yancisco  in  1945  were 
also  graduates,  including  Lebanon's  former 
Foreign  Minister.  Charles  Malik,  now  a 
member  of  the  country  s  main  Christian 
rightist  alliance.  Dr  Selim  al  Hoss  and 
Mudar  Badran.  Prime  Ministers  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  respectively,  are  two  other 
graduates. 

American  University's  first  president    the 
Rev    Daniel   Bliss,   a   Presbyterian   mission 
ary.    sei    forward    the    institution's    motto 

That  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

In  his  inauguration  .speech.  Mr  Bluss  said 
"This  college  ls  for  all  conditions  and  classes 
of  men  without  regard  to  color,  nationality, 
race  or  religion.  " 

Though  the  war  inflicted  little  damage  to 
the  campus,  it  did  not  spare  the  school  alto 
get  her  In  1976.  two  of  its  deans  were  shot 
and  killed  by  an  irate  sludenl. 

It  was  regarded  as  an  isolated  case  unre 
lated  to  the  civil  strife,"  said  the  school's 
public  relations  director.  Radwan  Mawlawi 
■•We  were  not  a  target  because  we  were  re 
spected  by  tx>th  sides." 

Students  have  cooled  off  ijolitically. " 
.said  the  university's  vice  president.  Dr. 
Samir  K.  Thabet  "They  are  more  interest- 
ed now  in  their  .-itiidies  and  less  in  political 
issues."* 
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SEPARATION  OF  POWERS:  A 
BASIC  TENET  OF  OUR  POLITI- 
CAL SYSTEM 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THF  Hon.SK  OK  HEPRESKN T.MI VES 

Thiirsdau    rhrrrnbrr  4    19S0 

•  Mr  PURSEI.l.  Mr  Speak,  r.  (luruif; 
the  recent  Umi.se  con.sKleralion  ol  the 
.second  coiuiirri'nt  budnet  resolution 
for  fi.scal  year  I'lHl  iH  Con  Re.s.  448i. 
I  wa.s  one  of  only  three  members  of 
my  party  to  vole  against  the  I>atta 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a 


vote  of  154  to  232  That  amendment, 
in  effect,  would  have  allowed  the 
President  to  impound  in  other  W(ird.s, 
not  spend  funds  appropriated  b\ 
Contjre.ss 

FYankl>,  I  did  not  enj(i.\  voting 
against  my  good  friend  from  Oliio  and 
most  of  my  Republican  colleagues  As 
one  who  firmly  b«'lleves  that  holding 
down  Government  spending  is  an  es 
senlial  first  step  in  successfully  attack 
ing  our  serious  economic  problems.  I 
have  greatly  appreciated  Dei.  Latta's 
yeotnan  effort.s  as  thi'  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee 

I  tiillv'  understand  that  his  amend 
merit  In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
448  was  simply  another  attempt  lo 
help  meet  this  vital  goal  However,  in 
the  proce.s.s  it  also  iinfor*unate|\ 
would  have  violated  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  oolitiral  system,  that  of 
Separation  of  Powers." 

Our  Founding  Fathers  deliberately 
and  carefully  divided  the  power  of  Na 
tional  Government  among  three  sepa 
rate,  distinct  branches  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  Writing  in  Feder- 
alist No.  47.  James  Madison  said: 

No  political  truth  is  certainU  of  greater 
intrinsic  value,  or  is  slamp<  d  with  the  au- 
thonty  of  more  enlightened  patrons  of  lib- 
erty, than  that  .  .  the  accumulation  of  all 
powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
in  the  same  hands  .  .  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  definition  of  tyranny. 

Under  this  arrangement,  decisions  as 
to  the  raising  and  spending  of  money 
clearly  are  to  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  expressly  states  that. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises,  to  pay  the  Debus  and  provide 
for  the  common  Defence  and  general 
Welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Each  year  the  President  makes  rec 
ommendations  as  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. The  Congress,  in  turn. 
passes  appropriate  authorization  and 
appropriations  bills,  and  the  adminis 
tration  implements  those  decisions 
Meanwhile,  durln^:  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  President  may  .see  the  desir 
ability  of  making  adjustments  In  these 
recommendations  and  decisions.  Ac 
cordingly,  formal  procedures  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished, so  as  not  to  violate  the  .separa- 
tion of  pov  ers. 

The  Congressional  Hud^ie'  and  Im 
poundment  Control  Act  ol  1M74  pro 
•.ides  for  two  types  ol  impoundment 
deferral  and  rescission  boih  iinohing 
a  recommendation  by  the  President 
and  a  final  de'-ision  by  Cotigrcss.  In 
cases  of  deferral,  the  President  'rans 
mils  to  Congress  a  message  asking  for 
permission  to  delay  spending  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  If  either  Hou.se 
prusses  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
a  proposal,  the  amount  to  be  deferred 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 

A  resci.ssion  would  result  in  appro 
pnated  funds  not  being  spent  at  all. 
and  requires  enactment  of  a  rescission 
bill  by  both  Hou.ses  ol  Congress. 
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Pragmatism  suggests  than  when  a 
President's  politics  are  in  harmony 
with  those  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
that  particular  Representative  might 
be  willing  to  relinguish  his  responsibil- 
ities and  let  the  President  unilaterally 
make  the  hard  de^cisions  with  respect 
to  impoundments.  However,  one  would 
likely  be  of  a  far  different  mind  when 
the  Oval  Office  is  occupied  by  some- 
one of  divergent  views 

For  example,  would  those  pressing' 
for  the  Latta  amendment  be  willing  to 
extend  a  President  less  defense 
minded  that  Mr.  Reagan  the  power  to 
impound  funds  appropriated  for  the 
procurement  and  op(>ration  of  impor 
tant  weapons  systems,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress?  In  that  regard,  it 
should  be  noted  that  impoundments 
are  possible  only  in  the  so  called  dis 
cretionary  programs  for  which  entitle- 
ments have  not  been  established,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  70  to  85  percent  of 
such  programs  are  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense. 

The  "Separation  of  Powers"  doc 
trine  has  met  the  test  of  time.  We 
should  not  let  pragmatism  turn  back 
the  clock  over  200  years,  no  matter 
how  worthy  the  goal.  Rather,  the  peo 
pies  elected  Representatives- the 
Congress— have  an  obligation  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  duties  and 
insure  responsible  spending  practices. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  pledge  my  continued  best  ef- 
forts toward  this  important  objective 
and  look  forward  with  hopeful  antici- 
pation to  significant  progress  during 
the  upcoming  97th  Congress.* 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH     IT  IS 
EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OK  Ni-W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiursday.  December  4.  19H0 

•  Mr  KF:MP  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
new  book  in  town  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  should  take  time  to  read. 
"Econotnic  Progre.ss  It  s  Everybody's 
Business."  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lesher.  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  man 
who  is  also,  I  am  delighted  to  say.  my 
personal  friend. 

1  have  admired  all  Dick  has  accom- 
plished since  taking  over  al  the  cham- 
ber m  1975  In  just  these  last  5  years. 
he  ha.s  doubled  t  he  organization's  mem 
bership  and  sharpened  its  overall  ef 
lectiveness  lo  the  point  where  Time 
magazine  wa.s  moved  to  call  it  "The 
most  broadly  respected  business  lobby 
in  Washington." 

When  you  read  his  book,  you  can 
understand  why  he  is  succeeding  so 
well.  Dick  is  a  man  of  action  and  ideas 
who  believes  in  people.  More  precisely, 
he  IS  a  believer,  as  I  am,  in  incentive 
economics,  which  is  to  say  he  believes 
people  will  accomplish  remarkable 
feats  whenever  they  are  given  the  in- 
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centive  to  try.  But  as  he  points  out. 
often  with  humor,  and  always  with 
keen  logic,  in  recent  years  Americans 
have  been  deprived  of  incentives  to 
succeed,  and  instead,  actually  encour 
aged  by  Washington  to  fail. 

In  "Economic  Progress— It's  Every 
body's  Business,"  he  rips  apart  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who.se  policies  of 
high  tax  rates,  deficit  financing,  and 
soft  money  have  done  so  much  to 
weaken  our  economy.  He  counters  con- 
vincingly that  providing  stronger  in- 
centives through  real  rewards  for 
every  person  willing  to  work.  save,  and 
inve.<;t  is  the  most  exciting  and  poten- 
tially successful  idea  in  America  today. 
Dr  Lt^sher  addresses  all  the  prob- 
lems each  of  us  here  is  grappling  with 
daily— from  inflation  to  recession,  tax- 
ation, regulation,  productivity,  the  en- 
vironment, health,  welfare.  and 
others.  Throughout,  his  writing  is 
guided  by  a  deep  faith  in  the  unlimit- 
ed power  and  potential  of  our  enter- 
prise system,  and  its  entrepreneurs, 
w  hen  set  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stunning  election 
of  Governor  Reagan  and  the  dramatic 
changes  voted  in  the  makeup  of  the 
97th  Congress  reflect  a  clear  desire  of 
Americans  to  take  control  of  the  desti- 
ny of  their  country  once  again.  Dick 
Lesher's  book  is  tailored  perfectly  for 
this  moment  in  our  history.  Economic 
growth  really  is  everybody's  business, 
and  Dick  Lesher  provides  the  new  ad- 
ministration a  blueprint  on  what  must 
be  done  so  that  all  Americans  can 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  individual  freedom.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it.* 


REPEAL  THE  WINDFALL  PROFIT 

TAX 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  19S0 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  order  of  business  in  the  97th  Con 
gross  ought  to  be  the  repeal  of  all  of 
the  bad  laws  passed  by  the  96th.  One 
of  the  many  legislative  disasters  engi- 
neered by  the  present  Congress  is  the 
.so-called  windfall  profit  tax.  This  ill- 
advised  tax  removes  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  private,  productive  sector  of 
the  economy  which  could  and  would 
bv"  used  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  energy.  It  turns  that  capi- 
tal over  lo  the  Federal  Government, 
which  lo  Ihe  best  of  my  knowledge, 
does  nol  produce  one  drop  of  oil. 

While  the  liberal  proponents  of  this 
confiscatory  tax  like  to  talk  a  lot 
about  "big  oil  ".  they  fail  to  tell  you 
thai  it  is  the  small  businessman  and 
the  royalty  owner  who  feels  the  pinch. 
Stripper  wells,  those  wells  which  pro- 
duce less  than  10  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  account  for  16  percenl  of  the 
American  oil  produced.  As  a  result  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax,  that  number 
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will  shrink  and  v.e  will  grow  more  and 
more  dependent  on  Arab  oil. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  lo 
read  an  excellent  article  in  the  Oil 
Daily  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  The  article  was  written 
by  Richard  L.  Vockel.  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  who  is  currently 
serving  a  term  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Stripper  Well  Association 
Dick's  article  is  clear  and  concise  and 
should  be  recommended  reading  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  share  the 
concerns  of  the  productive  sector.  To 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  fail  lo 
.see  the  disastrous  impact  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  particularly  as  it  affects 
stripper  well  production.  I  would  also 
recommend  the  article: 

Recucing  Stripper  Well  Income  With 

WiNDrALL  Tax  Is  Mistake 

(By  Richard  L  Vockel) 

The  National  Stripper  Well  Association 
plans  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  year 
ahead  in  efforus  by  producer  organizations 
and  others  to  get  the  oil  windfall  profit  lax 
of  1980  overturned  by  the  court.";  or  repealed 
or  substantially  amended  by  the  new  Con 
g^ress. 

We  will  be  acting  out  of  self  interest,  but 
we  will  also  be  acting  in  what  we  sincerely 
believe  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  nation. 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  our  heavy 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  of 
oil  -especially  in  the  unstable  Middle  East  — 
puts  this  nation  ls  grave  danger  Each  day's 
development  m  that  war  torn  area  further 
underlines  this 

It  should  be  equally  evident  that  if  we  are 
to  reduce  this  dependence  and  reduce  this 
danger,  the  United  States  must  make  every 
effort  to  develop  its  own  energy  resources. 
If  we  fail  to  make  that  effort  we  are  endan- 
gering our  economy  and  placing  our  very 
security  in  jeopard.v 

TRAGIC  MISTAKE 

In  such  a  setting,  the  levying  of  a  hea\-y. 
punitive  tax  on  the  domestic  oil  producing 
industry  is  a  tragic  mistake  It  can  only  slow 
down  our  search  for  more  domestic  oil  re- 
serves and  delay  the  development  of  supple- 
mental energy  supplies 

It  IS  elementary  that  money  taken  out  of 
the  industry  cannot  t)e  spent  by  the  indus- 
try in  searching  for  and  developing  addi- 
tional domestic  oil  supplies  And  the  so- 
called  windfall  profit  Lax  will  take  $227  bil- 
lion away  from  the  industry  during  the 
decade  ahead 

The  story  told  by  the  cold  statistics  on  the 
stripper  well  segment  of  the  producing  In- 
dustry shows  clearly  the  impact  of  incen- 
tives on  the  effort  to  find  and  produce  more 
oil. 

Stripper  wells  are  those  producing  10  bar- 
rels a  day.  or  less,  per  well.  Clearly,  this  is 
not  big  oil"  but  little  oil."  Yet  the  com 
bined  output  of  these  wells  amounted  to 
more  than  394  million  barrels  in  1979— 
about  16  percent  of  the  nation  s  total  crude 
oil  production  Thus,  the  role  these  wells 
play  is  a  highly  important  one  because  if 
stripper  wells  are  abandoned  the  oil  ls  left 
in  the  ground,  lost  to  this  nation  and  its 
consumers 

Our  association  and  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  jointly  gather  and 
publish  each  year  the  statistics  on  stnpper 
well  operations. 

These  reports  show  that  in  the  post-war 
years  when  this  country  was  turning  in- 
creasingly to  cheap  foreign  oil.  stripper 
well  operations  declined  along  with  the  do- 
mestic producing  industry. 
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In  Ihc  early  Seventies  before  the  oil  em 
bargo  in  the  winter  of  19T3  74.  slripfMT  oil 
production  *a.s  derlinuiK  at  an  averaKe  rate 
of  15  million  barrels  a  year  This  sirnplv 
meant  that  wells  were  beint?  abandoned  ear 
Her  and  earlier  berause  il  was  no  longer  eco 
nomic  to  keep  them  in  operation 

Congress  finally  realized  i  hat  the  low 
prices  betnK  allowed  under  federal  oil  price 
controls  were  hittinn  hardest  the  produc 
lion  by  stripper  well  operators  Congress 
then,  at  the  .rid  of  1973.  exempted  stripper 
oil  from  price  conlrols 

nfXLINE  ARRFiTED 

A.I  a  result  of  improvinK  the  price  for 
stripper  oil.  the  decline  m  protluction 
slowed  to  a  halt  La.st  year,  there  was  an  in 
crease  over  the  previous  year  even  though 
US  crude  oil  production  from  all  wells  had 
continued  to  decline 

In  aiiililion.  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
numbe  of  stripper  wells  b«MnK  kept  in  oper- 
ation and  a  sharp  drop  m  the  number  of 
wells  b»-.ng  abandoned  annually  For  exam- 
ple, there  were  more  than  18.000  wells 
dased  down  in  1971  but  less  than  8.000 
abandoned  in  1979 

The  net  effect  of  the  improved  economic 
climate  for  stripper  oil  production  was  that 
miUion.s  of  b.irrels  of  oil  are  now  being  pro 
ducid  that  would  not  hav.-  been  prinluced 
had  I  lie  pre  1973  conditions  continued. 

Ill  a  nation  where  oil  is  t>eroming  harder 
and  more  <o.stly  to  find,  it  makes  .setose  to 
produce  as  much  oil  as  po.ssible  from  the 
di.sroverifs  that  are  madi-  This  is  the  role  of 
the  stript)er  wfil  operator. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  need.  Congress  this 
year  passed  the  windfall  profit  tax.  which 
isn't  a  tax  on  profit  at  all  but  on  production 
II  should  be  <-alled  what  It  Is.  an  excise  tax 

srRIPPERS  HIT 

This  tax  has  hit  stripper  well  op«Tators 
and  their  royalty  owners  particularly  hard 
b«i-aus«-  it  has  had  the  effect  of  a  substan- 
tial rollback  in  the  price  they  receive  for 
their  oil  For  other  categories  of  oil  that  are 
still  under  price  control,  the  current  phas 
ing  out  of  those  controls  means  higher 
prices  and  the  lax  is  only  on  that  increase  in 
price  over  the  base  price.  But  since  stripper 
oil  had  been  d»H-onlrolled  earlier,  the  tax  re 
duces  the  price  stnpp«T  well  operators  and 
their  royally  owners  ri»celve  for  their  oil 

This  reduction  amounts  to  around  $6  a 
barrel  for  independent  stripper  well  opera 
tors  and  about  $12  a  barrel  for  integrated 
companies  and  for  all  royalty  owners. 

With  a  reduced  flow  of  income,  stripper 
well  operators  are  ne<-esKarily  curtailing 
their  efforts  to  drill  new  wells,  rework  old 
ones  and  apply  secondary  recovery  methods 

*  TYPICAL  CASK 

The  experience  related  recently  by  a  strip- 
per well  operator  in  Kansas  is  typical.  He 
said  he  had  planned  on  drilling  16  wells  thLs 
year  If  the  windfall  tax  were  not  passed  But 
since  It  was  passed,  he  has  reduced  his  drill 
Ing  priigr:im  to  nine  wella  l)ecaiise  of  his  re 
diioil  cash  flow 

Such  reduced  activity  can  only  lead  to  re 
ducetl  oil  pnxluction.  That,  in  turn,  means  n 
coniinumg   increa.se   in  our  dependence  on 
foreign  (III 

Critics  of  tfie  petroleum  industry  have 
said  there  is  no  point  in  letting  domestic 
producers  get  the  marketplace  price  t)ecaiise 
It  will  not  result  m  an  increase  in  oil  produc 
tion  The  slriptx-r  well  figures  we  have  cited 
show  clearly  (hat  this  simply  is  not  so. 

It  Ls  important  that  »rovernment  leaders 
and  the  general  public  realiiy  that  in  pun 
Lshing  the  oil  industry  with  the  windfall 
profit  tax  they  are.  in  reality,  punishing  the 
public  and  the  nation. 

If  we  can  rebuild  our  domestic  energy  in 
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duslry— and    we    have    the    resources    to    do 
.so— everyone  will  profit   We  will  not  only  be 
able  to  reduce  the  dangerous  dependence  on 
overseas  suppliers   but.   with   adequate   sup 
plies.  enerKy  prices  will  level  off. 

Americans  have  waited  a  long  time  to  get 
started  on  an  all  out  effort  to  rebuild  our 
own  energy  strength  As  a  result,  we  <ontin 
ue  to  tM"  at  the  mercy  of  others,  unable  to 
control  our  own  enersy  fate  The  windfall 
profit  tax  worsens  this  situation  al  the  ver> 
time  we  need  to  remove  as  man>  obstacles 
as  possible  from  the  path  of  more  energy 
development. 

The  National  Stripper  Well  Association 
wa.s  founded  in  1934  to  concentrate  its  ef 
forts  on  problems  and  interests  of  the  strip- 
per well  division  of  the  domestic  producing 
industry. 

We  have  worked  to  this  end  over  the  years 
in  cooperation  with  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  .America  and  other  pro- 
ducer organizations.  In  doing  so.  we  have 
sought  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  because  without  a  strong 
and  healthy  nation,  all  of  us  will  be  imper 
iled.« 


Deccmher 
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IV  1   WhlHK  PliFlSIDENT 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

ur  KK.N  FL  L  K  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
nurture  her  students'  interest  in  thi 
1980  Presidential  election.  Charlene 
Beasley  asked  her  fifth  graders  at 
Lone  Oak  Elementary  School  in  Padu 
cah.  Ky  .  to  write  essays  explaining 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  elect 
ed  President  The  fifth  graders"  essays 
were  at  times  humorous,  but  often  dis- 
played a  remarkable  amount  of  in- 
sight. 1  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  two  of  these  essays,  which 
follow 

Dwayne  Sutton  authored  thLs  first 
essay: 

If  I  were  President  I  would  lower  the 
taxes  and  rut  down  un  the  gas  prices,  plas  I 
would  cut  down  on  the  interest  loans  1 
would  go  over  to  Irati  and  say.  If  you  don  t 
give  us  the  hostages.  I  will  bomb  your  coun 
try  personally  myself." 

I  would  put  up  new  schools  where  the 
cliildren  could  have  more  education.  Plus  I 
would  put  up  more  parks  where  the  chil 
dren  could  have  fun  there,  and  play  garne.s 
like  Softball,  basketball,  football  and  play 
on  the  swings  and  the  merry-go-round.  This 
Is  what  I  would  dn 

Nancy  Harper  wrote  the  second 
essay: 

If  I  were  President  I  would  concern  myself 
with  home  affair?  first,  such  as  Jobs,  feeding 
our  own  poor  people,  and  housing,  too. 
Next.  I  would  work  on  our  foreign  affairs, 
such  as  export  and  import  goods  I  would 
then  concern  myself  with  foreign  aid  food 
for  other  countries  I  would  also  keep  up  a 
strong  military  power  for  our  delense  But 
the  most  important  thing  is.  u>  free  the  hos 
lages  and  bring  them  home,  safe  and  sound 
Then  lower  gas  prices  and  food  and  housing 
prices  too  • 


DISASTER  RELIEF  FOR  VICTIMS 
OF  RECENT  EARTHQUAKF^S  IN- 
SOUTHERN  ITALY 

HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  PCNNSYl  VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Drcember  4.  19H0 

•  Mr  ATKINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Hou.-ie  o! 
Repre.senlalivrs  for  the  swift  passaj;e 
of  H.R.  8388,  to  authorize  appropri 
ations  for  disaster  assistance  for  the 
victims  of  the  recent  Italian  earth- 
quakes. The  $50  million  which  was  au 
thorized  for  thi.s  purpo.se  will  add  to 
the  as.si.stance  whu'h  hai  come  from 
both  private  and  public  sources  in  the 
United  States,  Italy,  and  the  interna 
tional  community  The  swiftne.s.s  with 
which  we  in  the  House  have  reacted 
should  serve  as  testimony  to  our  rccog 
nition  of  Italy's  role  as  one  of  this 
country's  most  loyal  allies  and  fast 
friends.  Certainly,  the  contributions 
made  by  Italians  to  the  quality  of  life 
here  in  America,  from  Christopher  Co- 
liunbus  to  the  present,  is  de.served  of 
our  greatest  consideration.  Of  course, 
a  disaster  of  this  magnitude  inspires 
our  sympathy  no  matter  where  in  the 
world  it  occurs,  but  the  strong  ties  be- 
tween our  two  nations  makes  that  con- 
cern even  greater. 

A  number  of  organizations  have  al- 
ready begun  relief  programs  which 
have  been  exemplary  of  the  compas 
sion  and  warmth  that  so  typifies  the 
American  people  The  National  Italian 
American  Foundation,  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy,  the  CatholK:  Relief 
Service,  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Seventh  Day  .'Vdventisl 
World  Service,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  .Save  the  Children  Federation,  'he 
Church  World  Service,  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  the  World  Relief  Com 
mi.ssion.  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  and  many 
other  charitable  organizations  are 
doing  important  work  to  relieve  the 
suffering  cau.sed  by  this  catastrophe. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  comment  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  coopera 
tion  they  have  given  to  mv  office  and 
other  congressional  offices  in  our  ef 
.oris  to  a.scertain  the  saf ( t y  and  *ell 
Ijcing  of  Italian  relatives  and  friends 
of  our  districts  residents.  This  coopera 
tion  has  enabled  us  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  confirmation  of  names  on 
the  casualty  lists. 

Many  pt^ople  have  contacted  our  of 
fices  to  learn  how  they  could  help 
through  private  organizations  Contri- 
butior.s  of  food,  clothing,  and  money 
are  being  accepted  by  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations I  mentioned  earlier  as  well 
as  the  Italian  Earthquake  Relief 
Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  are  with 
the  people  of  Italy  in  this  tragic  hour 
Our  Government  is  attempting  to  help 
in  every  way  possible  and  the  Anieri 
can  people  will  extend  every  effort  in 
the  private  sector  to  increase  that  aid 
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It  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  holiday 
season  and  our  respect  for  humanity 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  now.* 


UMI 


ANTISEMITISM  IN  FRANCE-A 
DEPLORABLE  CONDITION 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine featured  an  excellent  article  enti- 
tled The  Jewish  Question  in  France." 
I  wish  to  present  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  discusses  a  matter  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me— the  rise  of  anti- 
semitism  in  France.  It  presents  the 
issue  of  antisemitism  in  a  historical 
perspective  but  which  makes  this 
recent  upsurge  in  violent  antisemitic 
acts  most  deplorable. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  brazen  acts 
of  hatred  ever  occurred  last  month  in 
the  bombing  of  the  Rue  Copemic  Syn- 
agogue in  ParLs.  Here  four  persons 
were  killed  on  the  eve  of  the  Simhat- 
Torah  holiday.  The  world  was  horri- 
fied at  the  depravity  of  the  act.  Al- 
though this  fire  bombing  was  one  of 
the  most  violent,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  event.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  article: 

It  has  b<'en  estimated  that  there  have 
been  t)elween  120  and  140  antisemitic  inci- 
denUs  around  Prance  over  the  past  5  years 
Most  of  these  unolved  painting  antisemitic 
slogans  on  Jew  ush  owned  buildings,  syna 
gogues  and  in  cemeteries  In  1979.  a  Jewish 
child  care  center  was  firet)omt)ed.  leaving  32 
injured  and  there  were  several  victimless  in- 
cidents If"  olvmg  Molotov  cocktails.  There 
was  a  sudden  upsurge  m  antisemitic  vio 
lence  in  the  2  weeks  before  the  Rue  Coper 
nic  bombing,  including  ttie  machinegunning 
of  a  synagogue  and  .several  other  buildings. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  convey 
its  strongest  concerns  about  this  prob- 
lem to  the  French  Government.  It  is 
vital  that  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
France  be  prottK-t^'d  from  the  ele- 
ments of  hate  which  exist  in  that 
nation. 

The  Jewish  community  is  currently 
ot)ser\ing  Chanukah.  the  Festival  of 
Lights,  It  is  a  joyous  observance  but 
this  year's  celebration  is  tempered  by 
the  realities  of  the  present  day  world. 
On  this  occasion,  let  us  pledge  solidar- 
ity in  resisting  antisemitism  wherever 
it  exLsts. 

The  JrwisH  Question  in  Prance 
(By  Richard  Eder) 

The  tximbing  of  a  Pans  synagogue  last 
month  which  resulted  in  four  deaths 
prompted  a  nation  t«  search  its  soul  regard 
Ing  the  specter  of  anti-Semitism  that  has 
haunted  its  modem  history  from  the  Bour- 
hons  through  the  Nazi  occupation 

For  the  first  time  since  the  last  war.  a  de- 
liberate effort  has  t)een  made  to  kill  French- 
men t)ecause  they  were  Jews"  The  state 
ment  flashed  over  the  Agence  Prance-Presse 
wire  less  than  an  hour  after  the  murderous 
bombing   of   the   Rue   Copemic   synagogue 
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last  month.  It  was  just  about  the  first  public 
thing  said  atxiut  the  lx>mbing,  and  perhaps 
the  t)est.  Very  little  in  the  flood  of  commen- 
tary, analysis  and  argument  thai  followed 
managed  to  locate  so  succinctly  and  so  pre- 
cisely Prance's  pain. 

Wire  services  rarely  make  phrases,  par- 
ticularly during  the  breaking  moments  of  a 
story,  but  the  Prance-Presse  lead  was  bor- 
rowed over  and  over— without  attribution— 
in  the  days  that  followed.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  murky  about  the  Rue  Copemic 
bombing,  which  left  four  dead  and  15  in- 
jured. In  fact,  as  of  this  writing,  virtually 
nothing  useful  seems  to  have  been  discov- 
ered atx>ut  it.  Its  implications,  however, 
have  given  rise  to  a  whole  disputatious  In- 
terplay of  politics,  recrimination,  interna- 
tional concern  and  national  self-<)uestioning. 

■yet  a  good  deal  of  what  the  French  have 
t>een  trying  to  say  about  themselves  was 
said  in  that  early  moment.  An  anonymous 
journalist  in  a  hurry  had  found  that  the 
lead  of  his  story  was  not  blood  and  num- 
bers, but  a  moral  and  historical  reflection. 
His  need  to  denounce  a  shadow  from  the 
past  was  the  motif  that  led  all  others  m  the 
days  that  followed.  It  brought  out  the  big- 
gest crowd  of  marching  Parisians— some- 
where between  100.000  and  200,000— in  a 
decade. 

They  did  not  know  themselves  precisely 
what  they  were  marching  against.  One  mili- 
tant French  Jewish  leader,  asked  whether 
his  followers  would  take  reprisals,  countered 
with  his  owTi  question:  "What  would  the 
target  be?" 

There  were  some  attempts  to  strike  back 
at  known  French  Nazis,  Marc  Prederiksen, 
the  bank-clerk  leader  of  the  most  conspicu 
ous  of  various  small  neo-Nazi  organizations, 
was  beaten  up  and  stabbed.  Another  Nazi 
was  set  upon  and  injected  with  fluid  around 
his  nipples  to  make  them  puff  up  and  give 
him— lempwrarily- breasts;  a  grotesque 
mockery  of  the  would-be  storm  trooper's 
billy-goat  swagger. 

But  police  investigation  of  the  knowTi  Nazi 
groups,  whose  membership  around  the 
country  may  add  up  to  l>etween  3,000  and 
4,000.  turned  up  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  bombing.  There  has  been  specula- 
tion about  a  link  with  the  right-wing  ex- 
tremist groups  responsible  for  recent  tx5mb- 
mgs  in  Munich  and  Bologna,  but  not  evi- 
dence for  this  IS  reported  to  have  been 
found.  The  fact  that  the  motorcycle  in 
which  the  bomb  was  placed  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a  man  using  a  faked  Cypriot  pass- 
port swung  suspicious  toward  the  Middle 
East  The  French  police  and  intelligence 
services  seem  to  have  suspected  a  link  with 
Libya-  possibly,  in  their  view,  in  retaliation 
for  efforts  by  French  operatives  to  "destabi- 
lize" Col  Muammar  el-Qaddafi— or  with 
.some  splinter  Palestinian  faction.  Other  re- 
ports, none  confirmed,  have  pointed  to  Ar- 
menian extremists  and  to  a  Nazi  cell  in 
Bonn. 

Which  leads  to  a  question.  If  the  Rue  Co- 
pemic bombing  was  the  work  of  some  splin- 
ter Nazi  group,  smaller  even  than  the  small 
ones  known  to  the  police;  or  if  it  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Libyans  as  a  bit  of  destabiliz- 
ing retaliation  against  the  French;  or  if  it 
was  carried  out  by  some  other  group  essen- 
tially extraneous  to  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try; in  short,  if  il  was  the  work  of  something 
other  than  a  significant  native  anti-Semitic 
movement,  then  what  was  the  subsequent 
national  self-examination  all  about?  Why 
the  influx  of  American  Jewish  representa- 
tives or  New  'York  City  Mayor  fklward  I. 
Koch's  fulminations  against  the  French? 
And  what  were  the  French  marching 
against^ 

They  were  marchmg  against  ghosts.  They 
were  marching  against  a  nightmare,  which 
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is  a  good  thing  to  do  when  you  wake  up 
from  one— if.  that  is.  it  helps  keep  you  from 
falling  asleep  again 

It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  recall  in  this  con- 
text, but  "as  happy  as  God  in  Prance"  is  an 
old  saying  among  the  Jews  of  a  Europe  that 
grew  harsher  the  farther  east  they  found 
themselves.  True,  there  were  anti-Jewish 
riots  m  Prance  at  the  height  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
and  a  brutality  of  language  in  the  conserva 
live  press  and  among  Royalist  public  and 
politicians  that  is  chilling  to  read  Edouard 
Drumont's  scurrilous  newspaper.  La  Libre 
Parole  (he  also  wrote  La  France  Juive." 
one  of  the  major  anti-Semitic  txxjks).  de 
scribed  the  courtroom  at  Major  Dreyfus  s 
trial  as  being  full  of  p>eople  with  long, 
crooked  noses. '  There  was  talk  of  pogroms 
in  some  newspapers  and  calls  for  atx>lishing 
the  citizenship  of  Jews 

But  the  pogroms  were  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  not  in  Prance,  many  French  Jews 
were  as  convinced  as  other,  conservative 
Frenchmen  of  Dreyfus  s  guilt;  and  the  right 
of  Jews  to  equal  citizenship— granted  by  the 
French  Revolution  before  it  was  recognized 
anywhere  else  in  Europe— was  never  in  real 
question  until  the  Germans  came  ui  1940. 

If  ideological  anti-Semitism  had  its  spec- 
tacular flare-ups  in  19th-century  Prance,  it 
was  because  the  whole  nation  was  fighting 
itself  for  an  identity.  With  allemating  sp)ells 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  republic,  and  bat 
lies  between  those  who  broke  pens  and 
sometimes  heads  on  behalf,  respectively,  of 
raison  d'etat  (the  interest  of  the  state;  and 
the  Rights  of  Man.  the  French  Revolution 
didn't  really  end  until  the  First  World  War 
Some  would  argue  that  it  hasn't  quite  ended 
to  this  day. 

Many  segments  of  society  were  drawn  in 
willingly  or  otherwise,  on  one  side  or  other, 
and  subjected  to  mutual  hair-raising  abuse 
Protestants,  the  Catholic  clergy,  Freema 
sons,  republicans  and  monarchists  of  at 
least  three  different  and  embattled  houses 
(Let  us  strangle  the  last  king  with  the  guts 
of  the  last  priest.  "  wrote  Denis  Diderot,  a 
thinker  who  influenced  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Try  substituting  Jewish  financier' 
and  Freemason"  for  an  idea  of  the  other 
brands  of  venomous  rhetoric.) 

According  lo  Leon  PoUakov.  a  leading 
French  historian  of  anti-Semitism.  the  Jews 
t>ecame  the  target  of  the  traditional  right 
somewhat  later  than  other  groups,  notably 
the  Protestants  and  the  Masons.  It  was  only 
after  Napoleon  organized  and  gave  official 
status  to  Jewish  representative  txxlies  that 
they  were  included  in  the  general  anger 
against  the  Emperor's  works  by  those  who 
t>elieved  that  France  was  herself  only  if  she 
was  Catholic  under  a  Bourbon  monarchy 
At  other  points  in  the  turbulent  19t.h  cen 
tury.  the  Jews-  tending  to  be  middle  class- 
were  among  the  targets  of  those  who.  like 
F»roudhon  and  Fourier,  tjelieved  that  France 
was  herself  only  if  she  was  socialist  and 
egalitarian. 

France  s  capitulation  to  the  Germans,  the 
setting  up  of  the  Vichy  regime  and  the  de 
pwrtation  and  murder  of  one-quarter  lo  one 
fifth  of  her  Jewish  population  drastically 
changed  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
French  anti-Semitism.  What  happened  to 
France's  Jews  is  a  special  brand  on  the  con- 
science of  the  country. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  quite  fair  to  say  thai 
most  Frenchmen  acquiesced  in  the  dec>orta 
tion  of  fellow  Frenchmen.  To  submit  is  not 
the  same  as  to  acquiesce.  But  an  overwhelm- 
ing maiority  of  the  FVench  did  acquiesce  m 
something,  and  a  national  sense  of  shame 
still  survives  because  of  it.  They  accepted 
the  notion  that  Prance  could  leave  the  war 
and  save  herself  by  an  accommodation 
through    Marshall    Petatn.    with    the    Ger 
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mans.  They  did  not  know  that  this  Initial 
capitulation  would  mean  a  dally  capitula 
tion  thereafter. 

At  first,  they  could  point  to  benefits:  only 
half  the  territory  occupied  (until  1942)  and 
the  preservation  of  their  old  Verdun  hero 
and  of  their  functionaries  and  police,  the 
French  state  apparatus  But  the  price  rose 
steadily  What  the  French  had  .saved 
became  contaminated  by  being  ust-d  for 
German  purposes  unwillingly,  in  many 
cases,  but  there  wa.s  no  drawing  the  line 
when  the  German  purptxses  grew  mon 
strous  PYench  officials  drew  up  lust  of 
French  Jews  French  policemen  rounded  up 
those  French  Jews  under  instructions  not 
to  Lalk  to  them  lest  they  .soften  and  to  make 
sure  that  household  pels  were  put  in  safe 
keeping  with  the  concierge  and  the  Ger 
mans  took  them  away  and  gassed  them.  Be- 
tween 70.000  and  80.000  were  killed 

What  had  tieen  a  vice  tjecame  a  governing 
vice,  an  enforced  vice  Schoolchildren  were 
marched  into  an  exhibit  showing  them  how 
to  tell  Jews  from  other  FYenchmen  Yellow 
stars  were  put  on  the  official  clothes  ration 
Peiain's  regime  issued  a  Jewish  statute 
more  stringent  than  the  Nuremberg  Racial 
liaws 

The  memory  of  collalX)ration  is  still  a 
burden  in  France,  a  .sense  of  acknowledged 
wrong  mingled  in  stime  cases  with  a  whiff  of 
defervsiveness.  of  justification  French 
defeat  in  1940  was  not  complete  enough, 
and  French  victory  in  1945  de  Gaulle  in 
sisted  it  was  a  PYench  victory  was  not  con 
vincing  enough,  to  purge  the  nalional  ron 
science.  (One  curious  belief  that  has  grown 
up  among  many  PYenchmen  is  that  Fetain 
and  de  Gaulle  had  a  .s«-cret  agreement  Kacli 
would  defend  PYance.  the  former  by  dealing 
with  the  Germans,  the  latter  by  fighting 
them.) 

But  one  area  of  conscience  that  the 
French  have  drawn  a  .sober  le.sson  from, 
even  without  fully  facing  or  discii.ssing  it. 
has  t>een  the  wartime  fate  of  the  country's 
.Jews  For  a  quarter  century  or  so  after  the 
wars  end.  any  public  or  even  .semipublic  ex 
pression  of  anti  Semitism  was  tatxKi 

In  1967  Gen  Charles  de  Ciaulle  spoke  of 
the  Jews  as  an  elite  ix-ople,  sure  of  iLself 
and  dominating  He  was  referring  to  the  Is 
raelis  and  he  may  not  given  his  own  belief 
that  a  [H'ople  should  have  a  proud  sense  of 
destiny  have  intended  to  tie  disparaging 
Nevertheless,  the  phriuse  wiu.  startling  and 
it  loos«'ned  the  latxKi  a  bit  FYench  fureign 
policy  movtHl  from  clo.st'  support  of  Israel  to 
a  policy  of  chilliness,  comtjined  with  friend 
ly  dealings  with  the  Palestine  Lib<'ration 
Organi/.atii)n  iFLO  i  The  FYench  left  t<X)k 
up  the  laiis*'  of  the  Palestinians.  It  is  more 
than  priibat)le  that  a  measure  of  dammed 
up  anti  S«-mitism  on  the  part  of  both  the 
right  and  the  left  found  it.s  way  into  the 
newly  opened  channel  of  doubting  Israel 

Which  Ls  not  to  .say  that  critici.sm  of  Israel 
or  .■>upport  for  the  P  UO  is  the  .same  as 
anil  S<-mitlsm  Some  PYeiiiti  Jewish  leaders 
tiave  come  clo.se  to  saving  this,  but  not 
most,  and  *hen  Israeli  Prune  Mmisler  Men 
achem  B<-gin  said  it.  there  was  \nde  react  ion 
in  FYance  that  this  was  uniting  a  dangerous 
confusion  of  t\io  different  things 

Raymond  Amn.  wIid  l.^  t(ic  archangel  of 
French  p<ilitical  cornmentalors  and  Jewi.sh. 
remarkeil  that  Prime  Minister  Begin  had 
surely  mi.ss«-d  an  opportuiiitv  to  tn-  quiet  " 
He  ronlinued  If  all  tho.s«'  who  deplored  as 
pects  of  Israel  s  ptilicy  were  to  b«'  considered 
anti  S<'miles.  there  would  be  more  of  them 
in  Israel  than  in  France   ' 

In  any  event,  the  most  significant  event 
CfMiiu^'ted  with  the  Rue  Copernic  incident 
may  not  have  t>een  the  tKimb  itself  Until 
more  is  known  alH»ut  who  pla<'ed  the  tximb. 
it  reinaiiLs  horrifying  but  politualU  ambigu 
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ous  On  the  other  hand,  it  precipitated  a 
kind  of  instant  test  of  the  state  of  the 
PYench  spirit 

There  was  an  immediate  race  not  only  to 
denounce  the  Iximbing  but  to  declare  that 
anti  Semitism  was  an  unqualified  evil  To 
Americans  this  may  not  .se«'m  remarkable, 
but  m  FYance.  it  is  a  significant  point  that 
denunciations  came  from  every  conceivable 
political  and  social  .sector  that  aspires  to 
public  approval  I  do  not  include  the  Nazi 
splinter  groups,  whose  aspiration  is  self  ap 
proval 

It  was  not  merely  that  everylxidy  de 
nounced  anti  Semitism.  nor  that,  after  pain 
ful  hesitation,  the  most  disparate  political 
groups  suspended  their  denial  of  each 
other  s  legitimacy  and  marched  lumpily  and 
grumpily  but  for  five  hours  and  in  the 
rain  from  the  Place  de  la  Nation  to  the 
Place  de  la  Republlque  Iheir  rivalry  was  di 
verted  to  analyzing  and  denouncing  each 
others  denunciations,  finding  them  insuffi 
ciently  fervent  or  tainted  with  sutx-onscious 
reservations 

When  Prime  Minister  Raymond  Barre  de 
nounced  the  odious  crime  that  was  aimed 
at  Jews  going  to  synagogue  and  made  vie 
tims  of  innocent  PYenchman  walking  along 
Rue  C'o[)ernii-,  ■  he  was  probably  Iryng  to 
express  the  thought  that  action  against 
Jews  was  action  against  all  the  French  But 
the  stalment  was  awkward  enough  to  allow 
him  to  b«'  accu.sed  of  suggesting  that  the 
Jews  and  the  French  were  different  In 
other  words,  in  PYance  in  1980.  the  ranks  of 
public  opptxsilion  to  anti  Semitism  are  so  po 
litically  desirable  that  you  have  to  queue  up 
and  submit  to  critical  inspection  to  get  in 

Raymond  Aron.  whi>  grew  up  in  the  1930's 
and  remembers  battling  on  the  streets 
against  right  wing.  Jew  baiting  .student 
gangs,  says  that  there  has  never  b<'en  so 
little  anti  Semitism  in  PYance  as  today 

Annie  Kriegel.  a  professor  of  political  phi 
losophy  who  is  Jewish  and  fought  with  the 
Grenoble  resistance  during  the  war,  is  even 
more  emiihatic  In  the  daily  relation  of 
neighbors,  in  professional  relatioruships,  in 
politics  and  public  life,  it  is  radically  ex- 
cluded that  we  can  argue  any  touch  of  anti 
S*'miti.sm.  '  she  says,  "11  may  be  there  in  a 
latent  fashion,  as  an  emotion  But  there  is 
no  longer,  as  there  used  to  N'  in  FYance.  any 
structure  of  receptiveness  for  it," 

There  have  l>een  charges  of  neo-Nazi  infil 
tration  into  the  police,  but  the  figures  final 
ly  produced  by  the  Interior  Minister,  after 
corvsiderable  pushing,  do  not  .seem  alarming 
Two  detj-ctive  inspectors  and  16  uniformed 
policemen's  names  were  listed  in  the  files  of 
various  extremist  groups.  Out  of  a  national 
police  force  in  a  country  of  53  million  in 
habitants,  this  is  not  a  great  many 

There  have  also  t)een  charges  one  of 
them  by  an  investigating  judge  that  the 
police  have  dragged  their  feet  and  made 
something  of  a  kxitch  of  a  continuing  inves- 
tigation of  extremist  right  wing  groups 
riiere  are  accu.sations  that  memt«-rs  of  the 
Government,  including  President  Valery 
Gl.scard  d'F.staing  and  Prime  Minister 
Barre,  showed  insensitivity  to  the  dangers 
of  the  extreme  right  and  to  anti  Semitic 
vandalism  preceding  the  Rue  Copernic 
attack. 

It   is  estimated   that    there   have   tx-en   t)e 
tween    120    and    HO    anli  S«-mitu     incidents 
around    PYance    o.er    the    past     five    years 
Most  of  thes«'  involved  painting  anti  Semitic 
slogans    on    Jewish  owned    buildings    or    on 
synagogues  or  in  cemeteries    But.  in   1979,  a 
Jewish    child-care    renter    was    fire  bombed, 
leaving  32  injured;  and  there  were  several 
victimless  incidents  involving  Molotov  cock 
tails    There   was  a  sudden   upsurge   m  anti 
Semitic  violence  in  the  two  weeks  before  the 
Rue  Copernic   tx)mbing,   including   the  ma 
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chine-gtinning  of  a  synagouge  and  several 
other  buildings.  There  were  no  victims 

Nonethele.ss,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
FYance  has  never  tx-en  as  little  open  to  overt 
or  organized  anti  Semitic  activity  as  in  the 
past  few  dwades  True,  a  recent  poll  showed 
that  12  percent  of  FYenchmen  thought 
there  were  too  many  Jews  in  the  country 
iThe  siz«'  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
PYench  is  estimated  at  750.000  )  But  the 
figure  was  down  from  three  years  ago,  and 
was  less  than  the  49  percent  who  felt  there 
were  too  many  North  Africans,  the  28  per 
cent  who  felt  there  were  too  many  blacks 
and  the  16  percent  who  felt  there  were  too 
many  Spaniards 

Such  figures  as  Professor  Poliakov  and 
Guy  de  Roth.schild.  a  leading  memb<'r  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  PYance.  .say  that  the 
latent  anti  Semitism  that  exisl.s  is  closely  re- 
lated, in  fact,  to  a  general  PYench  tendency 
to  xenophobia 

PYance  is  a  profoundly  unitary  country." 
de  Rothschild  .saio  in  a  recent  interview  in 
P''igaro  magazine  Aside  from  a  handful  of 
Corsicans  or  Bretons,  a  FYenchman  will  not 
.say,  I  am  PYench.  but  I  am  also  a  Norman- 
or  an  Aqiiitanian  '  The  PYench  do  not 

understand    that    anybody    should    tx'    less 
than  100  percent  French  ' 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  on  the  part  of 
many  PYench,  particularly  m  the  provinces, 
a  kind  of  cultural  solipsism,  an  inability  to 
imagine  that  anyone  can  t«'  PYench  and  not 
b«'  just  like  them  One  PYench  Jew.  a  man  of 
high  culture  and  considerable  prominence, 
recalls  that,  as  a  .sergeant  at  the  start  of  the 
last  war.  he  ust-d  to  get  up  at  3  in  the  morn- 
ing in  order  to  be  able  to  read  for  a  while 
As  it  happ«'ned,  he  was  reading  St  Angus 
tine  in  I>aiin  when  ttie  chaplain,  a  Breton 
priest,  came  upon  him  You  know  latin," 
the  chaplain  said  That's  wonderful  You 
can  assist  me  at  mass  '  The  other  man  .said 
that  he  would  like  to  help  but  he  couldn  I 
becau.se  he  was  Jewish  'Look  here."  the 
chaplain  said,  if  you  don't  want  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  just  say  .so  You  don't 
have  to  make  up  a  story  about  t>eing  Jewish, 
you,  a  person  whf)  knows  I«itin 

If  the  reaction  to  the  Rue  Copernic  twrnb- 
ing  seems  to  show  that  PYench  institutions 
and  public  opinion  have  retained  a  fairly 
healthy  resistance  to  anti  Semilisni,  there  is 
still  some  question  as  to  how  stable  and  pro- 
found such  a  resistance  may  prove  to  be 

Professor  Kriegel,  for  example,  is  con- 
cerned about  the  tendency  of  political 
forces,  while  deploring  the  bombing,  to  use 
it  as  a  divisive  issue.  It  is  not  comforting.' 
she  said,  "to  see  the  readiness  of  part  of  the 
left  to  make  another  Dreyfus  affair  out  of 
it  "  She  had  in  mind  a  point  that  a  number 
of  historiaiis  have  made  If  anti  Semitism 
was  partly  responsible  for  Major  Dreyfuss 
being  framed  in  the  first  place,  the  protest 
over  It  and  the  reaction  against  it  soon 
dragged  FYance  into  a  rending  battle  be 
tween  right  and  left  that  ended  up,  among 
other  things,  by  heightening  the  anli-Sem- 
itlsm  the  protest  wa.s  meant  to  root  out 

There  was  certainly  divisivene.ss  and  txillt- 
ical  maneuvering  in  the  reaction  to  Rue  Co 
pernic.  The  Communist  Party  dominated 
the  protest  marcli.  carrying  a  banner  that 
made  the  breathlakingly  convenient  claim 
that   "Anti-Communisni  Is  Racism   ' 

The  pro  SiKialist  newspaper  Le  Matin, 
which  had  twen  steadily  denouncing  the 
Communists  for  their  support  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  their  refusal  to 
sp«>ak  up  for  the  Polish  strikers,  suddenly 
forgot  all  this  for  one  day  only,  it  is  true- 
to  say  that  the  most  urgent  task  was  creat- 
ing unity  on  the  left  On  the  other  hand, 
some  meml)ers  of  the  Government  chose  to 
see  nothing  but  political  mani'uvering  in  the 
effort   to  mobilize   a  protest,   as   if   a  syna 
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gogue   bombing   were  not  worth   making  a 
fuss  about. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  political  squab- 
bling has  weakened  the  general  stand 
against  anti-Semitism,  Nevertheless,  the 
Jewish  communities  in  FYance  are  worried. 
l)oth  for  immediate  and  for  long-term  rea- 
sons. Most  obviously,  they  are  afraid  of 
more  bombings  or  other  attacks:  and  they 
are  organizing  security  measures  and  youth 
patrols  to  protect  Jewish  centers.  They 
hope  to  reduce  the  need  for  the  present  con- 
spicious  display  of  armed  police  guards, 
fearing  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  display 
will  create  the  effect  of  a  ghetto. 

There  are  other  fears.  Claude  Kelman. 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  PYench  Jewish  Organizations, 
thinks  there  are  a  number  of  underlying 
factors  present  in  FYance  that  could  stimu- 
late, eventually,  a  new  growth  of  anti-Sem- 
itism. 

"You  have  xenophobia,  "  he  said.  "You 
have  an  economic  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. You  have  the  divisions  of  the  political 
left  and  right.  And  you  have  an  internation- 
al situation  that  stimulates  attacks  on  Israel 
and.  inevitably,  upon  Jews  " 

Guy  de  Rothschild,  who  speaks  with  un- 
failing moderation  about  the  dangers  of 
anti-Semitism  in  FYance.  doubts,  neverthe- 
less, that  in  any  near  future  the  Jewish 
community  will  lase  the  sense  of  insecurity 
that  It  acquired  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  that  has  t)een  reawakened  by  the  Rue 
Copernic  bombing  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
camel. 

A  Jew  in  a  Russian  shtetl  sees  a  friend 
from  a  nearby  village  come  running  up  the 
road,  terrified.  "Why  are  you  running?"  he 
asks  We  are  at  peace.  There  are  no  wars, 
there  are  no  pogroms." 

But  they  are  killing  camels."  says  the 
other. 

And  what  have  camels  to  do  with  you?" 
the  first  Jew  asks. 

So  they  are  beginning  with  camels,  but 
who's  to  say  where  they  will  stop?  "• 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tri 
bute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania 
who  is  leaving  after  a  short  but  accom- 
plished career  in  this  House.  Hon.  Ray 

MUSTO. 

Ray  has  been  a  long-time  repre- 
sentative in  the  Pennsylvania  House 
where  his  late  father  served  a  dedi- 
cated career.  The  people  of  the  11th 
District  have  been  lucky  to  have  had 
his  representative  expertise.  As  the 
former  Pennsylvania  House  Labor-Re- 
lations Committee  vice  chairman,  Ray 
has  brought  his  experience  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee  and 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety.  I  am  sure  you  will  carry  your 
energy  and  talents  into  other  areas  of 
senice  to  the  p>eople  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ray,  you  have  been  a  trusted  col- 
league and  friend,  I  wish  you  luck  in 
your  next  career,* 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  reported  extensively  on 
what  many  observers  regard  to  be  a 
disturbing  increase  in  racial  and  inter- 
group  violence  in  the  country.  This 
violence  has  manifested  itself  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways— random  racial  killings  in 
a  dozen  cities:  attacks  on  civil  rights 
leaders;  the  excessive  use  of  force  by 
police  in  inner  cities;  armed  confronta- 
tions at  political  demonstrations;  and 
in  threats  of  violence  directed  at  mi- 
nority groups  on  university  campuses. 
The  context  of  racial  and  intergroup 
violence  will  be  the  subject  of  a  House 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  hearing  on 
Tuesday,  December  9,  1980.  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  2237  Raybum.  The 
hearing  will  examine  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  violence,  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  efforts  to  monitor  its  extent 
as  well  as  to  prosecute  the  perpetra- 
tors, any  links  that  may  exist  between 
governmental  agencies  and  private  vio- 
lence-prone organizations,  and  the 
means  to  avert  further  violence. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  incidents  of 
violence  that  have  occurred,  a  danger- 
ous psychological  climate  and  set  of 
perceptions  has  emerged  that  rein- 
forces the  violence.  Racist  organiza- 
tions appear  to  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  their  activities  are  no 
longer  so  disreputable.  Violent  organi- 
zations are  conducting  their  activities 
more  or>enly  and  flagrantly.  Growing 
numbers  of  citizens  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  conspiracies  exist,  and  some 
are  seeking  ways  to  defend  themselves. 

The  New  York  Times  on  November 
30.  1980.  published  an  account  of  the 
impact  of  the  violence  on  black  citi- 
zens and  their  perceptions  of  its  causes 
and  consequences.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article:  "Perception  Growing 
Among  Blacks  That  Violent  Incidents 
Are  Linked,  '  WTitten  by  Nathaniel 
Sheppard.  Jr..  to  my  colleagues. 

Pebception  Growing  Ajiong  Blacks  That 
Violent  Incidents  Ake  Linked 

Youngstown,  Ohio.— It  was  the  night 
after  Halloween  and  a  15-year-old  black  girl 
named  Veronica  Vaughan  was  walking 
home  from  a  party  with  a  friend,  unaware 
that  three  white  youths  were  cruising  her 
neighl)orhood  in  a  pickup  truck,  shooting  at 
blacks  with  a  .22-caliber  rifle. 

The  gunman  had  failed  to  hit  anyone.  An- 
other of  the  youths  criticized  him  for  being 
a  bad  shot,  the  police  said  later,  so  the 
youth  gave  the  rifle  to  his  critic  and  told 
him  to  see  if  he  could  do  any  better.  The 
truck  turned  a  comer. 

A  black  couple  on  the  sidewalk  came  into 
view.  A  shot  rang  out.  One  of  the  blacks  fell 
to  the  pavement.  It  was  Veronica  Vaughan. 
three  blocks  from  where  she  lived  with  her 
parents,  friends  of  the  city's  police  chief. 

A  stunned  Youngstown  reacted  angrily. 
Both  blacks  sind  whites  deplored  Miss 
Vaughan's  killing  as  senseless,  but  many  of 
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the  blacks  saw  it  as  more  than  an  isolated 
event.  For  them,  the  killing  gave  credence 
to  a  growing  perception  among  blacks  here 
and  in  other  cities  that  a  series  of  violent  in 
cidents  against  blacks  is  a  result  of  a  nation 
al  conspiracy  to  terrorize  and  kill  them 

Justice  Department  officials  stress  that 
there  is  no  compelling  evidence  of  a  conspir 
acy  even  though  violence  against  blacks  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing.  They  acknowledge 
that  they  have  not  conducted  an  extensive 
investigation  of  whether  there  is  a  conspir- 
acy, but  they  say  the  perception  that  one 
exists  is  widespread  and  growing. 

In  the  New"  York  City  area,  where  there 
has    been    little    unusual    racial    violence, 
blacks  interviewed  said  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  tension  but  that  they  did  not 
necessarily  t)elieve  there  was  a  conspiracy 
But  in  such  cities  as  Atlanta.  Buffalo.  Cin 
cinnati.    Indianapolis.    Portland.    Ore.,    and 
Salt    Lake  City,   violent   and   highly   publi 
cized  attacks  on  blacks  and  increasing  activi 
ty  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  white  ex 
tremist  groups  have  created  or  heightened 
the  perception  of  conspiracy,  leaders  of  civil 
rights  groups  said  m  a  series  of  iniervnews 

There  is  certainly  a  lot  of  violence  direct 
ed  against  blacks  and  its  gratuitous  charac- 
ter makes  it  more  frightening  than  ever 
before,"  said  Drew  S,  Days  3d.  the  Justice 
Department's  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  civil  rights.  But  there  is  no  concrete 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other  to  say  there 
IS  or  isn't  a  conspiracy," 

Indeed,  many  blacks,  including  some  civU 
rights  activists,  cite  as  evidence  of  a  conspir- 
acy attacks  that  have  not  t>een  proved  to  be 
race-related,  FYequenlly  mentioned  as  evi- 
dence, for  example,  are  the  murders  of  at 
least  11  black  children  in  Adania.  the  au- 
thorities say  they  have  no  clue  about  the 
race  of  the  ki'ler  or  killers. 

But.  "  said  Mr  Days,  "the  more  incidents. 
the  more  the  perception." 

The  incident  in  YoungstowTi  illustrates 
how  the  perception  grows,  fueled  by  rumor, 
the  violence  itself  and  the  frequent  antago- 
nism between  the  police  and  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Only  a  week  before  Mlss  Vaughan  was 
killed,  this  depressed  steel-mill  city  of 
120,000  people  was  gripped  by  apprehension 
t)ecause  of  persistent  rumors  that  Klan 
members  were  planning  to  come  here  to 
bomb  a  black  high  school  and  kill  10  blacks 
before  Halloween.  Some  blacks  were  chased 
off  the  streets  by  whites  in  cars  and  bullets 
were  fired  through  the  windshields  of  some 
cars  owned  by  blacks,  but.  as  Halloween 
passed,  no  blacks  had  been  murdered 

YOUTHS  charged  WITH  MTmilEIi 

Then  came  the  Vaughan  shooting  Three 
youths  were  .arrested  shortly  after«'ard  and 
charged  with  her  murder.  One  said  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  decided  to  go  out  to 
shoot  blacks  t>ecause  he  had  been  "jumped 
by  a  couple  of  niggers"  a  short  time  earher 
and  was  tired  of  such  treatment.  The  father 
of  one  of  the  youths  pleaded  no  contest  to 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor 
for  allowing  them  to  use  the  truck  even 
though  he  knew  of  their  plans 

Civil  rights  activists  said  they  had  learned 
privately  from  police  sources  that  a  large 
quantity  of  literature  advocating  while  su 
premacy  had  been  found  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  suspects.  The  police  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  this  publicly,  and  mxmy 
blacks  assumed  that  the  report  must  be 
true. 

A  predominantly  black  group  of  ministers 
appealed  to  the  Justice  Department  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  Vaughan  slaying  and 
other  attacks  elsewhere  were  part  of  a  na- 
tional conspiracy  by  white  extremists. 

"We  are  concerned  because  looking  at  the 
national  trend,  the  killings  of  blacks  in  Buf- 
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fall).  Ihe  missing  black  rhildrfn  in  Atlanta 
ami  the  assassination  attempt  on  Vernon 
Jordan,  tht're  could  !>■  a  link,  said  the  Rev 
Lonnic  Simon,  a  spokesman  for  the  InU'rd*' 
nominational  Ministerial  Alliance  We 
don  t  know,  but  we  want  it  liMiked  into 

THEKE  IS  ALMOST  A  MYSTCKIA 

Leaders  of  civil  rlKht,s  orKani/jition-s  els*- 
where  share  the  view 

'There  is  almost  a  hysteria  in  black  com 
munitles  b«'caii.s«'  of  the  b<-lief  thai  there  i.s 
a  conspiracy,  .said  the  Rev  Jess*'  Jiwkson. 
leader  of  the  ChicaKo  bas«>d  ()p«>ratlon 
PUSH  Blacks  correlate  evenl.s  in  Buffalo. 
Atlanta  and  other  cities  with  the  evenLs  in 
Kovernment  siK'h  as  Hea^an  o[>«'ninK  up  his 
campaiKn  talking  about  states  riKht.s  and 
minority  rule  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
rlKhl  winK  element  in  the  <hurcti 

Without  (juestion  there  is  a  [xsycholoKical 
conspiracy      Mr   Jajk.soti  continued 

Racism  has  b«'<-ome  fashionable  a^ain 
and  fet'lmics  of  Kuilt  toward  blacks  have 
turned  to  feeliriKs  of  host  lilt  v  Ihis  country 
has  taken  a  definite  swiriK  toward  fascism 
To  understand  the  problem,  you  have  to 
lo<jk  t>eyond  the  Kuy  who  fires  the  gun.  you 
have  to  consider  the  climate  of  permissive- 
ness in  which  he  act.s 

"Now.  we  are  .seen  as  the  cause  of  makinK 
the  economy  sick  Whites  say  money  for 
busing  has  made  the  schools  collapse  and 
that  affirmative  action  is  the  reason  they 
don  t  have  )obs 

Mr  .Jackson  said  he  cfiiild  offer  no  evi 
dence  to  supptort  his  asst-rtion.  but  he  said 
he  believed  the  shooting  ol  Mr  Jordan,  the 
ext>cutive  director  of  the  National  I'rban 
li«>aKue  was  part  of  a  calculated  plan  to 
murd«T  blat'k  civil  right.s  actlvist-s  He  assert 
ed  that  he  and  Hi'iijamin  Hooks.  exe<'utive 
director  of  the  N  A  A  C f  .  were  among  the 
ol  her  targets 

RIAL  RIGHT  TO  Ri:  ir iNCrKNKD 

Mr  Ho<iks  IS  le.ss  certain  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy 

"I  can  understand  very  easily  why.  with 
the  physical  brutality,  the  passage  of  the 
antibusmg  amendinriit  by  the  S«>nate.  the 
attacks  mi  afdrniative  action  and  verdicts 
like  tho,se  for  tlii'  six  Klansnien  in  Greens 
boro.  how  p«'ople  can  link  evenLs."  Mr 
Hooks  .said  Bla<-ks  have  a  very  real  right  to 
be  concerned 

Th(xs«"  who  are  i>rone  to  violeiu'e  read  the 
pai>er  and  liH>k  at  television  and  are  ticked 
off  to  do  things  he  said  There  may  not 
b«'  a  conspiriwy  but  the  more  they  hear  an 
tiblat-k  utterances  the  more  they  are  en 
couraged  to  do  things  they  might  not  do  in 
another  climate 

Mr  Hooks  .said  that  as  the  head  of  the 
N  A  A  tM'  he  hatl  to  coiLsider  rny  remarks 
carefully  but  that  speaking  as  an  individu 
al.     my  judgment.s  .ire  different 

"My  p«-rs«)nal  .sens*-  is  almost  right  with 
tho««'  of  the  p»'ople  who  tx'lieve  there  is  ;i 
corispira<-> ,  he  .said  He  said  the  eagerness 
on  tlie  part  of  many  blacks  to  tx'lieve.  in  the 
abseivse  of  proof,  that  lliere  was  a  conspir 
a»"y  was  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  panli' 
that  the  p«Tceived  climate  of  the  nation  hail 
instllliHl  among  blacks 

Kl.Ar«  AMD  NKO  NAZI  liRODPS  CITED 

Blacks  interviewed  cited  the  Klan  and 
neo-Nazi  groups  as  tn-ing  responsible  for  the 
conspiracy,  and  Mr  Jai'kson  saiil  he 
thought  that  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  might  also  t>'  playing  a  role 

The  N  A  A  ("  f  held  two  days  of  meetings 
last  week  at  which  local  affiliates  dis<ussed 
a  possible  corispirai-y  agairist  blaiks  We 
wanted  to  look  for  common  threads  in 
events.  '  Mr   Hooks  said 

In  the  New  York  City  area,  leaders  of  <-uil 
rights  groups  say  Ihey  do  not  necessarily  b«' 
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lieve  (hat  there  is  a  national  conspiracy 
against  blacks  They  .sa.\  blacks  m  New  York 
are  not  feeling  the  kind  of  fear  that  is  grip 
ping  blacks  in  other  cities,  but  they  point 
out  that  except  for  cross  burnings  on  lx)ng 
Island  last  summer  their  area  has  exp«'ri 
enced  few  racial  incident.s 

Nevertheless.  activistj>  in  the  metropolitan 
area  said  that  a  civi!  right.s  retrenchment 
was  increasing  lerusions  b«'lween  bla<-ks  and 
whites  and  they  blanu'd  the  nations  ceo 
nomic  decline  for  the  change 

When  there  us  high  unemployment, 
there  has  to  b«'  stimeone  to  blame,  said 
lArry  W(X>d.  acting  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  U-ague  of  I/ong  Island  Minorities 
have  kind  of  become  the  whipping  boy  A 
great  many  white  t«'ople  feel  tfieir  righl-s 
are  tx'ing  violated  and  Ihev  re  N'lng  tx'nal 
iz«'d  by  affirmative  action  and  other  ad 
vances  made  b\  minorities 

Tfie  idea  that  there  is  an  orchestrated 
plan  to  harass  blacks  tx'gan  to  arisi'  publicly 
about  three  years  ago  when  some  civil 
rights  activists  asserted  that  whites  were 
mounting  a  campaign  to  drive  black  elected 
officials  from  offici' 

In  19"H  Mr  HiMjks  and  Mr  Jordan,  speak 
ing  at  their  organizations  annual  conven 
tions.  warned  that  a  new  wave  of  conserva 
tism'  was  sweepiing  the  counlrv  threaten 
ing  civil  right.s  accomplishmeiiLs  through  at 
tacks  on  affirmative  action  programs 

Then  in  the  last  year  a  spate  of  raciall.s 
motnated  attacks  on  blacks  has  b«'en  highly 
publicized  along  with  account.s  of  paramili 
tary  training  and  other  activities  by  the 
Klan  and  other  white  extremist  groups  As 
a  result,  the  notion  that  there  is  an  orga 
nized  plan  to  harass  blacks  has  expanded  to 
"iclude  a  conspiracy  to  commit  violence 
against  blacks 

FIVI:  KIIXED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

La.st  November  it  was  the  fatal  shooting 
by  Klan  memb«Ts  of  five  members  of  the 
Communist  Workers  Party.  Including  a 
black  woman,  at  an  antiKlan  rally  in 
Ureenstxiro.  N  C 

A  sampling  of  other  violent  incidents  In 
eludes  I  lie  wounding  in  April  of  four  black 
women  on  a  street  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn  . 
shortly  after  two  crosses  were  discovered 
burning  nearby  Three  Klan  memljers  were 
charged  with  firing  a  shotgun  into  their 
legs. 

In  May  white  policemen  were  acquitted  on 
'harges  stemming  from  the  beating  death  of 
a  black  irusurance  executue  m  Miami  I'he 
a<'quitlals  led  to  two  bloody  racial  clashes  in 
that  City 

I  hen.  shortly  after  11  pm  on  June  8.  two 
black  teen  agers  in  Cincinnati  were  killed  by 
sniper  fire  as  Ihey  went  to  buy  holdogs 
from  a  neighborhood  store  Rumors  of  a 
1-on.sptrrii  \  swept  through  the  city. 

HloTlNi;   IN  CHATTAN(K>CA 

In  July  in  Chattanooga,  after  two  of  the 
three  Klansmen  were  acquitted  in  the 
shooting  of  the  four  women  and  the  tfurd 
was  convicted  on  a  reduced  charge  after  he 
admitted  firing  the  gun.  four  nights  of  not 
ing  broke  out  and  eight  policemen  were  in 
Jured. 

In  August,  two  young  black  men  in  Salt 
I-ake  City  were  killed  by  snux-r  fire  as  they 
jogged  witfi  two  white  women  In  tfie  days 
ta<'fore  the  shooting,  a  burning  mattress  was 
thrown  on  the  steps  ol  a  black  church  and  a 
cro.ss  was  burned  at  a  transit  aulhorit.v 
workshop  where  a  black  man  was  employed 
A  latmlly  p«'Jorative  photograph  made  it.s 
way  into  the  yearlxxik  of  one  of  the  citvs 
high  schools 

In  September,  four  blacks  in  Buffalo  were 
killed  by  sniper  fire  within  S6  hours  by  an 
assailant  who  witnesses  said  was  white,  tx' 
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ginning  a  two-month  series  of  violent  racial 
Incident.s  in  Buffalo  In  October  two  black 
taxi  drivers  were  murdered  and  their  heart-s 
were  cut  out  The  race  of  their  killer  has 
not  b«-en  established 

Ijiter,  animal  hearts  were  left  in  a  locker 
room  used  mostly  b>  black  workers  at  the 
Betlielem  Steel  Compan>  and  m  a  bath 
room  u.sed  mixslly  by  blacks  at  the  down 
town  public  library 

ATTnaPTED  MURDER   IN  A  HOSPITAL 

A  cross  was  burned  in  a  black  neighbor 
hood  and  a  black  patient  was  atta<ked  in  his 
room  m  the  Erie  County  Medical  Center  A 
nurse  who  surprised  the  attacker  told  the 
authorities  that  a  white  man  was  trying  to 
strangle  the  patient  and  that  hi'  said  I  hale 
niggers    as  he  fled 

At  the  end  of  October,  after  weeks  of  spec- 
ulative newspaper  articles,  a  man  wanted 
lor  questioning  m  the  racial  sniper  killings 
of  10  blacks  in  five  states.  Joseph  Paul 
Franklin  was  arrested  in  Florida  He  was  in 
dieted  on  Federal  charges  of  Molatmg  the 
•Salt  I.Ake  City  joggers  civil  rights  bs  killing 
them,  investigations  into  the  other  killings 
continue 

On  Monday,  two  white  men  linked  to  the 
Klan  in  court  testimony  pleaded  guilty  in 
Federal  court  in  Detroit  {v  a  charge  of  plot- 
ting to  shoot  a  black  man  last  summer,  and 
a  third  alleged  Klansman  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  trying  to  burn  down  the  home  of 
a  black  couple  living  in  predominantly  while 
Romulus,  a  suburb  of  Detroit  The  three  en- 
tered the  guilty  pleas  after  bargaining  for 
reduced  sentences 

Despite  efforts  by  the  authorities  in  var 
ious  cities  to  squelch  the  notion  thai  there 
is  a  link  between  various  incidents,  includ 
Ing  .setting  up  rumor  control  centers,  the 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  ;H>rsisti 

In  Youngstowri  the  police  chief  said  the 
Vaughan  killing  was  an  abberralion 

I  suppo.se  that  if  I  were  blacK  and  kepi 
hearing  about  all  the  things  happening  like 
in  Buffalo  and  Atlanta.  I  would  viorry  a  bit 
too.  said  Stanley  Peterson,  the  white  chief 
of  police  of  Youngstown  But  the  killing 
here  was  not  part  of  a  conspiracy.'* 


A    IRIBUTE    TO  CONCIHHSSMAN 
RAPHAEL  MUSTO 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

■'Y   erNNSVI  VANIA 

IN  THK  HOl'Si;  OK  REPREbENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  I.KDKRER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  our  colleaRue,  Ray 
MusTO.  who  leaves  the  Congre.s.s  at  the 
end  of  this  term 

Ray  left  the  F'ciULsyhania  Stale 
Hou.se  to  serve  nort hea.stcrn  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  ConKres.s  in  April  and  has 
shown  a  dedication  and  depth  of  un 
derstanding  of  Ifie  complicated  work 
ings  of  ihe  Congress.  This  comes  from 
the  many  years  of  piibhc  service  Ray 
brought  with  him  a.s  well  as  the  legis 
lative  experience  Ray  has  given  all  of 
us  a  fine  example  to  continue. 

I  know  we  will  see  many  great  things 
from  Ray  as  he  pursues  his  career  I 
bid  farewell  to  a  fond  friend.* 


UMI 


Deccmher  4,  1980 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  HOUSE 
COLLEAGUES 

HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
OctotHT  7,  1980,  a  Federal  petit  jury  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  returned  a  verdict 
against  me  for  involvement  in  the  so- 
called  Abscam  affair,  finding  that  I 
had  violated  certain  Federal  conspir- 
acy and  bribery  statutes. 

I  make  no  pretenses  to  being  fully 
objective  about  my  participation  in 
this  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
sting  operation.  However.  I  humbly 
submit  there  are  aspects  about 
Abscam  that  have  ominous  implica- 
tion.s  for  some  of  the  foundations 
which  helped  shape  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  I  lay  these  con- 
siderations before  you  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  each  of  you  in  this 
august  body  will  dispassionately  re 
fleet  upoii  them.  I  lay  these  consider- 
ations before  you  in  hopes  of  jarring 
your  memories  to  recall  the  oft-repeat- 
ed admonitions  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers about  the  dangers  inherent  in 
big  government.  I  lay  these  consider- 
ations before  you  in  the  genuine  hope 
that  you  collectively,  will  recognize 
the  urgency  and  feel  the  need  to  re- 
dres.s  the  abuses  so  readily  apparent. 

Some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
trial     defense     was     predicated     were 
those  of  entrapment  and  targeting  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 
felt-and    still    feel— that    I    was    the 
victim  of  systematic  hounding  by  Gov 
emment    law  enforcement   authorities 
who.  for  reasons  that  are  now  becom 
ing  increasingly  clear,  were  out  to  gel 
me    In  order  to  give  flesh  to  my  con 
tentioas.  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain  possession  of  all  pertinent  Gov- 
ernment   documents,     memorandums, 
and  the  like  that   shed   light   on   the 
thought  process  undergirding  Abscam 

During  both  pretrial  discovery  and 
at  the  trial  itself.  Kenneth  Robinson, 
defense  counsel,  attempted  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  prevail  upon  the  pros- 
ecutors to  turn  over  any  and  all  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  operation.  The 
prosecutors  relinquished  a  small 
number  of  papers  and  some  innocuous 
miscellaneous  material.  Assurances 
were  then  given  that  no  other  relevant 
information  on  Abscam  was  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  Government.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  materials  had  the  effect 
of  emasculating  these  defenses. 

At  trial,  counsel  cross-examined  a 
numl>er  of  FBI  prosecution  witnesses 
who  either  had  knowledge  of  or  had 
played  instrumental  roles  in  Abscam. 
In  one  form  or  another  each  of  those 
agents  was  asked  whether  any  papers, 
memorandums,  correspKindence,  and 
the  like  existed  chronicling  the  genesis 
of  Abscam.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
agents  responded  under  oath  in  the 
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negative  to  this  line  of  questioning. 
Without  exception,  each  and  every  one 
of  the  agents  subtly  suggested  that  I 
had  blundered  into  the  operation,  that 
I  was  merely  a  victim  of  my  owti  vices. 
Then  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic, 
subsequent  to  the  jury  verdict  it  was 
discovered  the  authorities  were  sitting 
on  some  25  volumes  of  documents 
that,  when  stacked,  reach  over  6  feet 
in  height.  All  these  nonexistent  docu- 
ments relate  to  Abscam. 

There  can  be  no  persuasive  argu- 
ment proffered  by  anyone  that  these 
materials  were  not  relevant  to  the  de- 
fense. After  all,  I  was  in  court  because 
I  got  caught  up  in  Abscam,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  the  6  feet  of  materials 
relate  to.  This  massive  attempt  at  de- 
ception casts  an  ever  darkening  cloud 
over  the  jurys  verdict,  and  portends  ill 
for  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. Discovery  of  this  paper  trail 
strongly  suggests  that  certain  Federal 
law  enforcement  agents  committed 
material  perjury.  And  the  repeated 
denials  of  the  existence  of  these  mate- 
rials raises  the  inference  that  some- 
thing damaging  to  the  Government's 
case  can  be  gleaned  therefrom.  I 
submit  that  time  will  prove  me  cor- 
rect. 

But  as  important  as  this  revelation  is 
to  me  personally,  it  pales  in  compari- 
son to  the  significance  of  the  under 
currents  of  thought  giving  rise  to 
Abscam.  What  I  allude  to  is  more  than 
just  desperate  fantasy  in  a  vain  at 
tempt  to  exculpate  John  Jenrette. 
What  I  allude  to  is  much  greater  than 
John  Jenrette  will  ever  be.  What  I 
allude  to  is  the  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate concoction  of  a  scheme,  which  was 
sutjsequently  put  in  motion,  to  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Contained  within  the  text  of  the 
Federalist  Papers  and  other  tracts  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  are  disserta- 
tions about  the  evils  inherent  in  big 
government.  The  warnings  therein  are 
not  mere  abstract  perceptions.  These 
warnings  are  the  product  of  our  fore- 
fathers having  either  lived  and  experi- 
enced or  seen  the  inexorable  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  concentration  of 
power.  A  power  that,  if  left  un- 
checked, invariably  leads  to  erosion  of 
individual  liberties  and  freedom.  It 
was  these  real  and  legitimate  fears 
that  led  to  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  woven  into  the  text  of  our 
Constitution.  And  while  this  system 
has  proved,  over  the  years,  to  be  cum- 
bersome and  unwieldly.  it  has  been 
somewhat  effective  in  perserving  the 
preeminence  of  the  individual  vis-a-vis 
government. 

The  FBI's  Abscam  operation  poses  a 
fundamental  challenge  to  the  basic 
fabric  of  this  system  and.  in  a  broader 
sense,  has  disquieting  implications  for 
the  American  public  at  large.  It  was 
not  long  ago  that  we  learned  the  FBI 
htid  been  surreptitiously  collecting  in- 
formation on  Members  of  Congress. 
Neither  was  it  long  ago  that  revela- 
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tions  by  FBI  illegal  break-ins.  wire- 
taps, smear  campaigns,  and  blackmail 
against  American  citizens  commanded 
front  page  coverage  in  our  Nations 
newspapers.  Many  of  us  felt  that  those 
revelations,  coupled  with  the  ground- 
swell  of  public  indignation,  would  cur- 
tail FBI  abuses  in  the  future.  When  all 
the  facts  are  made  public,  they  will 
show  we  were  guilty  of  the  same  type 
of  naivete  that  subjected  Prime  Minis- 
ter Neville  Chamberlain  to  opprobri- 
um after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II. 

Fellow  Members,  when  the  contents 
of  those  files  are  revealed  1  believe 
they  will  show  a  startling  contempt 
for  the  legislative  arm  of  Government. 
Information  in  these  files  will  demon- 
strate not  only  was  I  a  target  of  an  in- 
sidious plot  but  that  other  Members  as 
well  were  targeted.  Further.  I  suggest 
it  is  more  than  just  fortuitous  circum- 
stance when  this  operation  was  put 
into  motion. 

Far-reaching  legislation  which,  for 
the  very  first  time  since  the  FBI's  in- 
ception, will  spell  out  the  Bureau  s  pa- 
rameters for  surveillance  and  investi- 
gation is  now  before  Congress.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Bureau,  with  Abscam  as  its  vehicle,  in- 
tends to  intimidate  Congress  into 
granting  license  to  a  broad  range  of 
previously  used  questionable  investiga- 
tive techniques  and  practices.  This  will 
be  obvious  to  many  of  you  when  the 
FBI  charter  legislation  comes  up  for 
debate  and  consideration  again  next 
year. 

If  we,  as  a  people,  are  going  to 
remain  faithful  to  those  principles 
upon  which  this  truly  great  Nation 
was  founded,  we  cannot  countenance 
the  FBI's  attempted  trampling  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
address  its  illegal  and  immoral  investi- 
gative techniques.  Abscajn  opened  the 
door  to  a  fascist  litmus  test  of  each 
and  every  individual  citizen  in  this 
country.  This  type  of  test  is  neither 
right  nor  constitutional.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  beginning  to  unfold 
already.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Judge 
John  Pullam  rejected  some  of  the  out- 
rageous techniques  used  in  an  Abscam 
sting  operation  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  throwing  out  two  guilty  verdicts 
on  the  grounds  of  Government  over- 
reaching. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  insist 
upon  reviewing  the  documents  sur- 
rounding the  entire  Abscam  operation. 
As  mentioned  before,  there  are  over  25 
volumes  of  documents  and  memoran- 
dums. 

I  submit  that  when  the  curtain  final- 
ly falls  on  this  episode,  I  will  be  vindi- 
cated. 

Today  I  am  formally  requesting  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  conduct  a  full  inves- 
tigation into  Abscam.  I  am  doing  so  be- 
cause the  issues  respecting  Abscam 
pierce  the  heart  of  what  our  democra- 
cy is  all  about.* 
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KOBKKl    McKWAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    ir.HST.Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  19H0 

•  Mr  KODINO  Mr  Hprakrr.  al 
though  Bob  McKwan  and  I  are  on  op 
posite  sides  of  the  aisle,  he  ha.s  my  ad 
miration  a.s  a  rolleaK'ie  and  I  am 
happy  to  counl  him  as  a  Kood  friend 

Bob  ha.s  a  Iook  record  of  dedicated 
public  service  F*rior  to  comiOK  to  Con 
Kress  he  served  11  years  in  the  Ne* 
York  Senate  and  he  has  tx'en  a  valued 
Member  of  the  House  for  16  years 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  he  ap 
proached  his  legislative  respon.sibil 
ities  with  dedication  and  inteKrity  I 
know  his  knowledKc  and  judKnienl  on 
fundiiiK  for  military  construction  and 
for  Treasury  and  Post  Office  oper 
ations  and  programs  will  be  miss«'d  on 
the  committee,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters  will 
be  of  paramount  importance 

I  wish  Bob  succes.s  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


LET  US  LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  THE 
F/A  18 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

oK  MIP(N^Ls<>T^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Drrrmbrr  4.  19X0 

•  Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker,  since  I 
wrote  my  colleagues  on  November  19 
detailing  the  alarming  proliferation  of 
signs  of  trouble  with  the  F/A  18  pro 
gram,  the  situation  tias  b«'come  even 
worse 

The  cost    figure   tor   a    i;i66   ainrafi 
program   ha.s  been   reported   in   Armed 
Forces  Journal  a.s  now  exceeding  over 
$40  billion     $10  billion  more  than   re 
porteti   in   the  S«'plemtH'r  selected   ac 
quisition    report    (SAK>      The    article 
further    notes    that    the    D-fense    De 
partment  Comptroller  had  to  force  the 
Navy  to  reveal   the  real  costs  of  the 
program    to   Congress    This    indicates 
not   only  a  shcx'king  disregard  by  the 
Navy   for  the   legal   basis  of  the  SAR 
but  alst)  a  discredit  to  Navy  denials  of 
my  earlier  statement-s  that  costs  of  the 
FA  18  are  out  of  control 

Further  serious  problems  have  oc 
curred  with  the  engine  The  F  404 
engine  ust^d  to  be  consider«'d  the  b«'st 
part  of  the  FA  18  Now  Defense 
Week,  in  a  special  edition  of  D«'cember 
3,  has  revealed  ttiat  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  has  advi.sed  the  commander  of 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  of  grave 
problems  with  the  F  404  engine 

The  repiirt.  whose  findings  the  Navy 
did  not  see  fit  to  r»'port  to  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  I'nder  Secretary  of  De 
fense    for   Research   and   Engineering, 
reads: 
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Navy  Fjnds  F  404  Engine  Flaws 
(By  Richard  Barnard) 

The  Navy  s  F  404  df.siini  review  team  ha.'^ 
conchided  that  turbine  rotDr  parLs  in  Oener 
■a\  Kle<-trir  s  F  404  Hirbofan  engine  ii.sed  in 
tlie  K  18  airrrafi  probabis  vkill  not  l».sl  a.s 
loiiK  a-s  predicted  and  should   be   redesigned 

to  optimize  life  capability  In  the  interim 
file  Nai>  should  immediatel>  impo.se  (re 
stnctivel  life  limits  for  all  F  404  rotor 
parUs.  according  to  the  review  teams  No 
vemt>er  4  rep<irt  to  Vice  Adm  Ernest  Sey 
moiir.  <()mmarider  of  the  Naval  Air  System-s 
fonimand  '  Nav  Air  < 

The  F  404  desiKli  review  team  — govem 
merit  and  indii.stry  aircraft  engineers  and 
inetalltirKisUs  wa.s  establl.shed  to  revie*  the 
manufacture  and  de.sign  of  the  F  404  in  the 
viake  of  the  .S«-ptemt)»r  H  cra.sfi  of  an  F  IH 
Hi)rnrl  at  f'arntx)rough  England  The  cra.sh 
wa-s  cau.sed  by  the  failure  of  the  low  pres 
sure  turbine  di.sk  in  the  aircrafts  right 
engine 

The  review  team  recommended  that  the 
F  404  s  low  pressure  turbine  di.sk  which  l.s 
supixi.sed  to  last  .360  flight  hours,  should  tx* 
riplai  e<l  after  280  flight  hours,  the  teams 
reiMir!  indicates  Also,  the  disk  Itself  should 
be  redesigned,  the  report  says  According  to 
olhiT  sources  redesign  of  the  disk  and  two 
other  part.s  the  low  pressure  torque  cone 
and  higti  pres.sure  turbine  retainers- will 
coasisl  principally  of  changing  the  numtxr 
and  siz«>  of  tjolt  holes  in  each  part 

In  addition,  the  report  suggest.s  recom 
mended  initial  life  limil.s  of  400  hours  for 
the  engines  higii  pre.s.sure  turbine  disk 
rather  than  the  1.700  hours  for  which  it  wa.s 
designed  The  F'404  s  high  pressure  turbine 
retainers  were  accorded  a  new  life  limit"  of 
280  hours  rather  than  the  330  hours  initial 
ly  anticipated,  and  the  life  limit  of  the  en 
nine  s  low  pressure  turbine  seal  was  reduced 
from  360  hours  to  280  All  told,  three  rotor 
parLs  are  to  be  redesigned  and  the  life  limits 
of  .seven  part.s  will  be  reduced,  the  report 
says  I'tie  rmiew  team  added  a  caveat  All 
these  lives  are  initial  recommendations  and 
can  be  increased  as  testing  analysis  war- 
rants 

A  General  Electric  spokesman  said  any 
comment  on  the  review  team  s  report  must 
come  from  the  Navy  Navy  officiate  did  not 
respond  to  Drfen.iv  Week's  queries  about  the 
re(M)rl 

The  F404  design  review  team  is  chaired  by 
t'nidr  Kent  Clark,  chief  of  NavAirs  large 
turbine  engine  branch  Its  nine  memb«'rs  in 
elude  tieraUl  l.inds«'y.  proles.sor  of  aeronau 
tics  and  fatigue  and  fracture  mechanics  al 
the  Naval  f'ost  tiraduate  S<hool  Hot)ert 
Matiorler.  a  metallurgist  at  the  Naval  Air 
Development  Center  Ernest  Ranalli  head 
of  structural  analysis  for  Cirumman  Aero 
spa<'e  Corp  and  RotxTt  Dreshfield.  a  metal 
lurgist  al  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administrations  l.ewis  Research 
Center  m  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  central  problem  with  the  F404s  turbine 
rotor  part.s.  the  report  maintains,  is  that 
material  properties  such  as  resistance  to 
thermal  and  vibratory  stress«'S  of  Rene  9.S. 
a  powder  mesh,  nickel  ba.sed  alloy  develop<'d 
bv  (ieneral  Electric,  were  state  of  t  he  art 
but  placed  little  emphasis  on  fracture 
l(>ughne.s.s  and  crack  propagation  Fracture 
toughness  I  was]  compromi.sed  to  achieve 
high  ultimate  strength  I.if<'  cycle  fatigue 
goals  for  F?ene  OIS  have  never  been  fully 
achieved  In  addition  to  nickel  Ri'ne  9S 
contAins  chromium,  cobalt,  tungsten  and  15 
other  elements  It  wa-s  develoiH'd  m  19"3  by 
General  {•Uedric  latxiratories  in  Evendale 
Ohio,  for  use  in  turbine  component.s.  and  is 
u.sed  in  at  least  seven  part.s  of  the  F404  the 
low  pressure  turbine  dusk,  low  pressure  lur 
bine  seal,  high  pressure  turbine  disk,  high 
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pressure  turbine  blade  retainers.  OBP  .seal, 
the  high  pressure  turbine  AFT  shaft,  and 
the  rear  compres.sor  spool 

r^jrttiermore,  the  propert.v  (  haracterixa 
turn  for  the  hot  i.sostatic  pressing  iHII' 
.method  used  m  the  production  of  turbin>- 
part,s  with  Rene  95  is  not  full.v  under 
stood  partially  t>ecau.se  the  HIP  proces.s 
was  developed  concurrenil;*  with  the  F404 
t  ngine.  ttie  report  says  Production  of  tur 
bine  rotor  parts  has  e\ohrd  from  casting,  to 
a  combination  of  HIP  and  forging  methods 
to  HIP  only  according  to  the  review  team  s 
report 

Hot  isostatic  pre.vsing  is  a  way  of  molding 
a  turbine  part  into  shape  A  fine  powder-  in 
this  case  150  gram  Rene  95  is  loaded  into 
a  container  wtuch  i.s  placed  in  a  furnace  or 
autoclave  and  subjected  for  two  hours  to  a 
tempe-rature  of  2050  degrees  Fareriheit  and 
pre.ssure  of  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
The  container  collap.ses  squeezing  the 
powder  particles  together  to  give  them  a 
pla.slic  quality  a.id  form  a  solid  alloy  in  the 
desired  shape  The  part  is  then  machined 
and  ultra.sonicall>  inspected 

Though  critical  of  certain  characteristics 
of  Rene  95  and  of  the  HIP  process,  the 
review  team  noted  that  GEs  control  of  the 
particle  size  of  Rene  95  powder  an  impor 
lant  factor  in  production  and  cleanliness 
of  the  entire  production  process  have  im 
proved  significantly  since  early  parts  were 
made  " 

The  review  team  had  no  accolades  for 
GE's  performance  in  another  critical  part  of 
the  production  process,  however,  GE's 
methodology  for  predicting  the  usable  life 
of  Its  turbine  rotor  parts  is  suspect."  the 
teams  report  says,  and  has  led  to  unpre 
dieted  life  cycle  fatigue  failures  in  four  dif 
ferent  [rotorl  part.s,  which  were  not  idenli 
fled  in  the  report  GEs  life  analyses  were 
overly  optimistic  and  did  not  account  for 
[thel  developmental  state  of  the  materials 
and  proce.s.ses  u.sed  to  manufacture  turbine 
rotor  part.s  for  the  F404  the  report  mam 
tains 

As  for  the  particular  low  pressure  turbine 
disk  failure  which  cau.sed  the  crash  al  Earn 
borough,  the  P'404  review  team  theori7,ed 
that  It  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  frat 
lure  emanating  from  a  large  undetected 
flaw  or  a  life  cycle  fatigue  fracture  caused 
by  higher  than  expected  stresses,  tempera 
tures  or  cyclic  loading  "  The  fact  that  GE 
was  developing  its  manufacturing  process  as 
It  developed  the  engine,  combined  with  the 

lack  of  confidence  in  GE  stress  analysis 
suggests  a  combination  of  t>oth  theories." 
the  report  says.  Interestingly,  the  report 
and  an  accompanying  memorandum  charac 
terize  the  disk  failure  ;is  the  central  cause  of 
the  crash  Navv  S«'cretarv  Edward  Hidalgos 
October  31  letter  to  Rep  Bruce  Vento  <D- 
Minn  1  described  ttie  disk  failure  as  a  sec- 
ondary cau.se  of  the  criish  and  staled  that 
the  primary  cau.se  had  not  been  determined. 

In  addition  to  redesign  of  three  F404  rotor 
part.s  and  the  imposition  of  lowered  life 
limits  on  all  rotor  part.s.  the  design  review 
team  recommended  that  GE 

Accelerate  the  review  and  lest  verification 
of  the  latest  GE  strength  and  life  analyses 

Require  the  application  of  advanced  non 
destructive  inspection  techniques  for  critical 
Rene  95  parts. 

Expedite  the  correction  of  ECMS  (elec 
tronic  control  monitoring  system  i  problems 
to  allow  management  of  life  limits  based 
upon  [engine]  cycles  rather  than  flight 
hours 

Revamp  Its  logistical  plan  to  account  for 
lower  lite  limits  of  certain  F4U4  rolor  parts 

Conduct  a  design  review  of  two  other  GE 
engines  which  also  use  turbine  rotor  parts 
of  Rene  95  the  FlOl  augmented  lurbolan 
derivative  fighter  engine  developed  for  pos- 
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sjble  use  in  the  Navy's  F  14  Tomcat  inter 
ceplor  and  the  Air  Force's  F  16  and  F  15 
laclical  fighters,  and  the  T700  turboshaft 
engine  u.sed  in  the  Army's  Black  Hawk  and 
AH  64  advanced  attack  helicopters 

Require  demage  tolerant  life  analy.ses  and 
tests  fur  all  existing  and  redesigned  F404 
rotor  parts 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  substituting 
other  alloys  ior  Rene  95  in  all  parts  not  re- 
quiring the  high  strength  properties  of 
Rene  95 

Evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  using  onl.v 
the  hot  isostalic  pressing  process  to  produce 
turbine  rotor  parts  compared  to  a  combina- 
tion of  HIP  and  forging  prix'e.s.ses 

The  emergence  of  the  engine  as  yet 
another  problem  area  of  the  FA  18  is 
a  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  under- 
scores the  need  for  extreme  prudence 
in  deciding  on  procurement  rates  of 
the  aircraft 

A  year  or  two  ago.  it  was  fashionable 
to  predict  a  coming  di.saster  in  naval 
aviation  due  to  a  lack  of  aircraft.  The 
current  administration's  5-year  plan 
seeks  til  sohf  Ihts  problem  through 
expanded  aircraft  procurement.  Un- 
fortunately, over  half  of  these  aircraft 
were  intended  to  be  F'A  18s. 

The  spiraling  test  and  cost  problems 
of  the  F/A  18  lead  one  to  question 
whether  o\erreliance  on  this  aircraft 
as  the  core  of  our  naval  aviation  is  not 
in  fact  leading  us  to  another  disaster- 
caused  by  starvation  of  other  essential 
programs  to  support  the  purchase  of 
defective  aircraft. 

Australia  was  to  have  decided  on  a 
fighter  purcha.se  this  week,  with  the 
P'  A  18  being  a  leading  candidate. 
However,  today  the  Australian  De- 
fense Minister.  Mr.  D.  J.  Killen.  an- 
nounced a  delay  in  the  decision, 
saying: 

In  the  case  of  the  F/A  18.  the  reserva 
t'ons  are  of  a  more  fundamental  nature 
ithan  the  F-161  The  government  recognized 
last  year  that  the  F  A  18  was  still  in  early 
development  and  that  because  of  this,  there 
were  considerable  uncertainties  in  asse.ss 
ment  of  the  final  cost,  operational  capabili 
ties  and  other  factors 

However,  the  aircrafts  potential  ad- 
vantages were  judged  to  be  sufficient- 
ly attractive  to  make  tho.se  risks  ac- 
feptable  for  the  purpo.ses  of  further 
evaluation  During  the  evaluation  and 
sub.sequently.  a  number  of  substantial 
technical  problems  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  development  of  the  F/A- 
18,  The  best  .scientific  and  engineering 
advice  is  that  sufficient  testing  on  the 
F  A-18  is  not  expected  to  be  complet 
ed  before  mid-1981  to  establish  reason- 
able confidence  that  the  changes  re- 
quired in  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft have  been  successful.  This  advice 
comes  from  the  chief  defense  scientist 
and  the  chief  of  Air  Force  technical 
senices  and  others.  To  reject  such 
advice  and  proceed  with  selection 
would,  in  the  Government's  view,  be 
quite  imprudent. 

The  counsel  of  prudence  by  Mr. 
KiUen  to  his  House  of  Commons  is  one 
worthy  of  imitation  by  this  Congress.  I 
believe  this  House  should  study  the  F/ 
A-18  problem  much  more  carefully 
and  ask  whether  the  vast  expense  is 
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warranted  or  whether  the  Navy's 
needs  and  our  national  needs  would  be 
better  served  by  expanded  purchases 
of  aircraft  currently  in  production  for 
t  he  Navy  and  Air  Force.* 
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I  hope  thaf  he  will  find  success  and 
happiness  in  whatever  future  endeav- 
ors he  chooses  to  pursue.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN 
WYDLER 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  John 
Wydler  is  one  of  those  people  you  just 
can't  help  liking.  I  know.  I  have  tried 
and  failed.  No  matter  how  obnoxious 
John  is  in  the  gym— and  he  can  be 
pretty  obnoxious— you  can't  help  but 
admire  him  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
approache.s  each  legislative  problem 
Anyone  who  can  attract  and  keep  a 
wife  as  lovely  and  intelligent  as 
Brenda  cannot  be  all  bad.  A  spark  will 
be  missing  from  Congress  next  year.  1 
.loin  my  colleagues  in  wishing  John  a 
very  happy  retirement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  DONALD  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  19S0 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  who  has 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  I  have  had  the  great 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Ray. 

His  expertise  and  assistance  have 
been  invaluable  during  my  first  term 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee.  In  matters  such  as 
water  pollution  control,  flood  control 
and  prevention,  and  wat«r  resources 
development,  Ray  Roberts  has  been  a 
leading  force  in  Congress.  The  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  these  areas 
is  due  to  people  like  Ray  Roberts. 

Ray  Roberts  has  also  been  a  great 
leader  on  behalf  of  this  Nation's  veter- 
ans. As  chairman  of  the  House  'Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee.  Ray  has  cham- 
pioned their  cause  and  he  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  legislation  providing 
better  benefits  to  the  many  men  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country 
with  honor  and  distinction.  I  know  the 
high  regard  Ray  is  held  in  by  veterans 
around  the  country  who  have  seen 
him  go  to  bat  for  them  along  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  improve 
and  expand  this  Nation's  veterans  pro- 
grams. 

The  kind  of  leadership  Ray  Roberts 
has  shown  will  be  missed  in  the  97th 
Congress.  However,  I  am  glad  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Ray  and 
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MISSION  MAY  NOT  LAWFULLY 
FUND  INTERVENORS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  received  an  opinion  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  that  concludes  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  may 
not  lawfully  use  lUs  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  procedural  cost  reduction 
program  for  inienenors  announced  by 
the  Commission  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  July  25.  1980.  Essentially,  the 
NRC  had  implemented  a  program  to 
provide  one  free  transcript  to  interve- 
nors  upon  request  and  to  provide 
other  free  services  amounting  to  at)out 
$1,000  a  day. 

I  wrote  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  on  July  31.  1980.  along 
with  Congressmen  Beryl  Anthony, 
Jr..  Tom  Bevill.  John  Wydler.  David 
Satterfield.  and  Phil  Gramm.  stating 
that  we  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
the  pilot  program  was  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  history  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  appropriations  and 
with  the  then-proposed  language  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations 
bill.  We  asked  the  NRC  to  suspend  the 
program. 

The  NRC  responded  on  August  22. 
1980,  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
procedural  assistance  program  to  be 
"funds  for  intervenors." 

Since  I  did  not  agree  with  their  in- 
terpretation. I  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  for  his  opinion  in  a  letter 
dated  September  27,  1980.  The  Comp 
troller  General  returned  a  four-page 
opinion  agreeing  that  the  program  was 
illegal.  I  also  reciev€Kl  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  from  the 
Comptroller  General  advising  him  of 
its  decision. 

I  have  now  been  advised  that  the 
NRC  has  temporarily  suspended  this 
program  until  it  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  fully  evaluate  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion.  I  hoc>e  that  all 
agencies  will  recognize  that  they  must 
follow  the  law  and  the  intent  of  Con 
gress  in  implementing  their  missions. 
Now  and  then  an  agency  attempts  to 
follow  its  owTi  guidance  in  defiance  of 
the  clear  intent  of  the  law.  I  hope  that 
this  correspondence  will  constitute  a 
clear  signal  to  the  NRC,  and  to  all 
Federal  agencies. 

The  four  letters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred follow: 
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Hoiisj:  Of  Representatives. 
WashtnQlDn    nc    July  31    19110 
John  F   Ahearne 
Chairman. 

Nuclear  Krijulalory  i'ommission. 
Wa3fitn(jt()n.  D  (" 

Dear  Dr  Ahearne  The  Nuclear  K«*Kiila 
tory  CommL>i.sion  aniiouncfd.  in  the  July  2b 
1980.  Federal  RcK'ster  i  pa«c  4953S),  thai  i( 
Ls  PslablushiriK  a  one  year  pilot  prouram  of 
in  kind  as.suslanof  to  inlervcnors  I'hi.s  ivs 
sistanre.  described  a&  procedural  ii.s.si.sl 
ance'  .  is  an  indirect  mechanism  for  u.sinK 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Ix-nefit  of  inter 
venors.  ajid  represents  an  expenditure  of 
many  thou.sands  of  dollars  Tfie  rule  mien 
tionally  exclude.s  appllranLs  for  plant  li 
censes,  thereby  discriminalirni  aKainst  appli 
cants  in  favor  of  inter'. i-nors.  and  is  vulhout 
question  a  kind  of  inlervenor  fiindinK  Ifia; 
the  ("onKre.ss  has  forbiddeti  the  NK("  to  uti 
derlake 

In  your  February  4.  1980,  letter  to  Con 
gressmsm  McCormack  on  this  subject  you 
staled.  I/et  me  assure  you  that  the  ("oni 
mission  has  every  intention  of  abiding  bv 
the  judKmenl  of  ("onKress  on  matters  fori- 
rl<i.s«'d  from  Commission  dis<-relion  It  the 
Commission  d(M's  not  wish  to  app«-ar  liiiiilici 
tous  in  the  eyes  of  Congress,  it  should  im 
mediately  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  thus 
rule 

As  you  know  the  Houm-  has  already 
passed,  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  NKC  Appro 
priations  bill  H  specific  prohibition  on  any 
rompensalion  lo  mtervenors  For  Ihi.s  fi.scal 
year  the  AppropriatiotLs  Report  i  R  Ript. 
96  2931  was  intended  to  forbid  the  Commls 
sion  from  any  typ«'  of  inlervenor  fundiriK 
As  the  Comptroller  Cieneral  noted  to  your 
(ieneral  CouiLsel  in  a  letter  dated  .January 
25  1980  alt  hough  shis  report  ianguagr  is 
not  part  of  the  law.  •  •  •  This  does  not 
mean  agencies  are  free  to  Ignore  clearly  ex 
pressed  legislative  history  apphrahle  to  the 
use  of  appropriated  tuniLs  I'hev  ignore  such 
expressions  of  intent  at  I  tie  peril  of  strained 
ri'lations  with  Congress 

Another  example  of  Congressional  senti 
meni  against  inlervenor  funding  in  the  nu 
clear  area  should  also  b«'  noted  In  il.s  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  19H1  IH)F  Aul  hori/jil  ion 
bill,  the  Commiltee  on  .S<-ienie  and  lechnol 
ogy  dire<-t4-d  that  no  funtts  shall  t)e  provided 
"  •  •  lo  an\  person  •  •  ■  advo<ating  a  [K)Sl 
lion  on  such  activity 

We  are  of  tfie  opinion  that  the  establish 
ment  of  the  pilot  program  deMrib«-d  in  the 
Federal  Register  is  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  history  on  intervenor  funding, 
and  the  NRC  s  plans  lo  implement  this  pro 
gram  should  b«'  suspt-nded  We  would  appre 
ciate  your  reply  to  this  suggestion  at  the 
earliest  practical  date 
Sincerely 

Mike  McCormack. 

roM  Hevill. 

tiAVID  F   Satterfieid. 

Beryi  Anthony. Jr . 

John  W    Wydler. 

Phil  Uramm. 

Members  oj  Congress 

NtTcij-.AH  Rrr^mj^TORY  Commission. 
Wa.inin(jtt>n.  DC.  Autjust  22.  1980 
Hon    Mike  McCokmaiK 

Cftuirrriu'i.     SutHomrntltef    on     Energy    Hr 

searcti    and    /Voducfion.    Commilter   on 

Science  and   Technuloijy.    f'.S"    Housr  ot 

Representalires,  Washington.  D  C 

1>EAH   Mr    Chairman    Thank   you   for   tfie 

letter   of  July   31.    1980.   signed   by   you   and 

five  other  members  of  Congress,  requesting 

Information  on  the  CommLsslon  s  pilot  pro 

gram   for  pnxedural  aAslstance    I   would   t>e 

pleaJK'd    lo    explain    the    I'ommisslon  s    posi 

tlon 
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As  you  noted,  there  is  legislaliw  hisiory 
applicable  lo  the  u.se  of  fi.scal  year  1980 
funds  that  prohibits  funds  for  inter\e 
nors.  ■  Although  the  Commission  was  in 
formed  by  the  Comptroller  General  thai  it 
IS  not  legally  bound  by  this  histor>  the 
Commission  has  followed  the  Congressional 
guidance  Most  rj-cently  for  example  the 
Commi.vsion  refused  to  provide  any  funds 
for  mtervenors  to  call  expert  witnesses  in 
I  he  Three  Mile  Island.  Unit  One  restart  pro 
ceedmg  Copies  of  the  Commissions  de<-| 
sions  on  this  matter  are  attached  to  this 
letter 

The  Commi.ssion  did  not  adopt  its  pilot 
program  without  serious  lonsideralion  of 
whether  such  a  program  would  (>♦•  consist 
cut  witti  the  Commiltee  guidance  The 
(dmmi.s.sion  has  asked  me  to  provide  you 
with  a  copy  of  a  November  Jl  1979  memo- 
randum from  its  Cieneral  Counsel  to  Com- 
missioner Kennedy  which  di.s<-u.'vses  this 
i.ssiie  In  Ihi-  memorandum  (attached  to  this 
letter  1  the  tieneral  Counsel  concluded,  and 
ihi-  Commission  agreed  that  the  pilot  pro 
gram  should  not  iw  coiusidered  as  funds  for 
mtervenors 

I    hope   thai    thus   letter   us    responsive   lo 
your  concerns    If  further  information  is  de- 
sired, please  feel  free  lo  contact  me 
Sincerely, 

John  F  Aih:arne. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  S<'ience 

AND  TeTHNOLOCY. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC    September  22.  1980 
Hon   Flmer  B  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  ol  the  t'niled  States. 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Staats  I  am  writing  'o  request 
that  the  CiAO  provide  its  opinion  concern 
ing  the  propriety  of  a  proposed  procedural 
cost  reduction  program  for  interveners  in 
Nuclear  Regulatorv  Commission  proceed 
ings  The  program  is  desj  rib«'d  in  the  July 
■J5  1980  Federal  Register  at  page  49535  Es 
s«-ntiallv,  the  program  will  provide  one  free 
transcript  to  mtervenors  upon  request  and 
will  al.so  provide  certain  other  free  services 

In  respjonse  to  a  letter  from  six  MemtH-r>: 
of  Congress  suggesting  that  the  program 
was  not  in  a<-(ordance  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  requesting  that  the  program 
tx'  susp«'nded.  the  NRC  responded  that  the 
program  is  both  withm  the  law  and  corusist 
ent  with  Congress  guidance  on  intervenor 
funding 

Your  opinion  letter  dated  January  25 
1980  iF"ile  B92288V  adw.sed  that  while  it 
may  Ix-  siricilv  legal  for  NRC  lo  implement 
an  intervenor  funding  program,  it  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  Congressional  guidance 
The  NRC"  has  indi<ale<l  lUs  intent  to  comply 
with  Congressional  guidance 

The  NRC  letter  and  legal  opinion  are  at 
lached  for  your  use  Please  provide  us  with 
your  views  on  the  folUiwing 

1  Is  the  pr<H-edural  cost  reduction  pro 
gram  'PCRP'  consustent  with  congressional 
guidance  provided  in  the  NRC  appropri 
ation  reporUs  for  fiscal  year  1980'  Would  it 
be  consistent  with  the  law  assuming  Sei  tioii 
502  of  H  R  7590  the  fi.s<al  year  1981  Appro 
priation  bill    t>-comes  law  ' 

2  Is  PCRP  consisleni  with  the  Independ 
ent  Office  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Cir 
cular  No    A   25' 

.t  Pleas*'  consider  whether  NRC  s  pro 
gram  of  prix-edural  assistame  jjrovides 
tH-nefiUs  lo  an  identifiable  recipient  or  the 
general  public-  pursuant  lo  OMB  circular 
No  A  25  Also,  pleas*'  consider  whether  an 
intervenor  with  a  slated  purpose  of  oppos 
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ing  nuclear  power  drvclopnu  ill  shoiiid  be 
considered,  without  investigation  inio  actual 
motives  a  recipient  engaged  m  proleciing 
the  public  health  and  .safety  Finally  please 
consider  whether  the  applicani  us  also  en 
gaged  III  protecting  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  whether  NRC  s  FRCP  program 
unfairly  di.scnmmates  against  the  applican' 
tjecause  It  do»-s  not  allow  hiin  the  .same  cost 
reductions 

It  would  b«-  helpful  if  your  response  could 
be  available  bv  Novemb«'r  24  1980.  .so  that 
we  might  take  further  action  as  early  in  this 
program  as  possible  Should  questions  arise 
concerning  the  topics  to  b«'  covered,  please 
contact  Mr  Louis  Venire.  Counsel  tor  the 
Subcommittee,  at  225  8056 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  on  this 
matter 

Sincerely. 

Mike  McCormack. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production 

C'lMPTRUl.LER  CiENERAL 

or  THE  I' N I  TED  STATES. 

Washington  DC    December  3.  1980. 
Hon  John  F  Ahearne. 
Chairman, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Dear  Mb  Chairman  We  are  enclosing  for 
your  information  our  letter  of  this  date  to 
the  Chairman.  Sub<-ommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Production.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  In  our  letter  we  conclude  that 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commussion  ma) 
not  lawfully  u.se  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropri 
alion  Act.  1981  Pub  I,  No  96  367  94  Stat 
1331  lo  implement  the  prtK-edural  cost  re 
duction  program  announced  by  I  he  Commis 
sion  m  the  Federal  Register  on  July  25.  1980 
(45  Fed  Reg  49535) 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC.  Decembers.  1980 
Hon  Mike  McCormack. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Energy   Re 
search   and   Production.    Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  House  ol  Repre 
sentatives 
Dear  Mr    Chairman    You  have  requested 
our  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  proce 
dural    cost    reduction    program    for    mterve 
nors  being   instituted  by   the  Nuclear  Regu 
latory    Commission      This    program    us    de 
signed   to  ease   the  economic  burden  on  in 
tervenors  in  the  Commussion  s  adjudicatory 
prcK-eedings  by  providing  free  copies  of  tran 
scripts  and  by   copying  and  serving  without 
charge  certain  of   the  df>cuments  the  inter 
venors    need    to   participate   in   the   prmeed 
ings     I'nder   the   program    the   Commission 
has  also  reduced  from  20  to  2  the  number  of 
copies  of  filings  required  of  all  parties 

For  the  reasons  indicated  tx'low.  we  con 
elude  that  with  the  exception  of  the  redur 
tion  of  required  copies,  the  Commission  may 
not  lawfully  use  its  fiscal  year  1981  appro 
priation  to  implement  the  cost  reduction 
program 

Thi-  Commission's  adoption  of  the  pro 
gram  was  announced  in  the  Federal  Regis 
ter  on  .July  25  1980  '45  Fed  Reg  49535- 
The  program  was  effected  by  means  ci( 
three  amendments  to  the  Commissions  re« 
Illations  relating  to  adjudicatory  liiensinf 
proceedings  in  10  C'FR  Part  2  First  Section 
2  708(d'  of  that  part  was  amended  b\  redur 
ing  from  20  to  2  the  numtx-r  o!  ii'i^ies  of 
pleadings  or  other  documents  ttia!  everv 
party  to  the  prcx-eeding  is  required  lo  file 
Second.  S«'ction  2  712  was  amended  b\ 
adding  a  provision  that,  except  in  antitrust 
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proceedings,  the  Commission  will  copy  and 
serve,  at  no  cost  to  the  party,  the  party's 
testimony,  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law,  and  responses  to  discov 
ery  requests  This  free  copying  and  service 
Is  available  to  all  parties  to  the  proceeding 
except  the  applicant  for  the  license.  Third, 
Section  2.750  was  amended  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
proceeding  to  provide  a  free  transcript  of 
the  proceeding  to  any  party,  other  than  the 
applicant,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Com- 
mission staff  receives  its  copies 

Funds  for  carrying  out  the  Commission's 
functions  for  fiscal  year  1981,  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  1981.  Pub.  L.  No. 
96-367.  94  Stat.  1331.  Section  502  of  this  Act 
provides: 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of.  or  otherwise 
compensate,  parties  intervening  in  regula- 
tory or  adjudicatory  proceedings  funded  in 
thus  Act  '  (94  SUt.  13451 

11  IS  clear  from  this  language  that  if  the 
procedural  cost  reduction  program  will  pay 
the  expenses  of  tntei-venors  in  the  Commis- 
sion's adjudicatory  proceedings  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  use  funds  appropriated  by  the 
fuscaJ  year  1981  Appropriation  Act  Lo  imple- 
ment the  program. 

CObivously  the  cost  reduction  program  will 
apply  to  the  Commission's  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. The  very  title  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister announcement  (Procedural  Assistance 
in  Adjudicatory  Licensing  Proceedings") 
and  the  Federal  Register  summary  ("NRC  is 
amending  its  regulations  in  order  to  provide 
a  one  year  pilot  program  of  procedural  as- 
sLslance  in  adjudicatory  proceedings  •  •  •") 
make  this  clear 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  t)eneficiaries  of 
the  program  are  lo  be  mtervenors  in  the 
Commission's  proceedings.  The  amended 
regulations  state  that  the  free  transcripts. 
copies,  and  service,  are  to  be  provided  to 
parties  other  than  the  applicant  "  The  ex- 
planatory material  in  the  Federal  Register 
announcement  indicates  that  procedural  as- 
sistance will  be  offered  "to  all  mtervenors 
without  qualification  "  (45  Fed.  Reg.  49535). 
that  copies  of  transcripts  will  be  "mailed  to 
mtervenors'  (Id  at  49536).  and  that  the 
free  copies  of  dcKumenUs  will  reduce  costs 
to  mtervenors  "  (Id). 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  the  program  will 
"pay  the  expenses  of"  the  intervenors. 
Clearly  if  the  Commission  did  not  adopt  the 
cost  reduction  program  then  the  costs  of 
purchasing  transcripts  and  copying  and 
serving  documents  would  be  expenses  that 
the  intervenors  would  have  to  bear  if  they 
were  to  participate  in  the  Commissions  pro- 
ceedings. By  t>earing  these  costs  itself,  the 
Cotnmission  Ls  necessarily  paying  expenses 
of  the  intervenors  even  though  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  making  any  cash  payments  di- 
rectly to  the  intervenors. 

Although  the  Commission's  amended  reg- 
ulations speak  of  copies  ""without  cost"  to 
the  Intervenor.  and  of  "free""  transcripts, 
these  copies  and  transcripts  will  not  be 
without  cost""  or  "free""  to  the  Con«nission. 
The  Commission  will  have  to  expend  its  ap- 
propriated moneys  to  make  copies  of  docu- 
ments and  to  pay  the  reporters  the  price  of 
the  transcripts. 

The  Commission  itself,  in  its  Federal  Reg- 
ister announcement  recognizes  that  it  will 
be  paying  intervenor  expenses.  The  an- 
nouncement indicates  that  intervenors 
might  ordinarily  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  per 
day  to  obtain  transcripts  and  that  by  pro- 
viding them  to  the  intervenors  at  its  own  ex- 
pense the  Commission  is  providing  "an  ex 
pensive  service."  45  Fed.  Reg  49535.  F\ir- 
iher.  by  providing  free  copies  of  certain  doc 
umenls  and  by  serving  them  on  behalf  of 
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the  intervenors.  the  Commission  would  be 
performing  "a  service  which  would  have 
high  payoff  in  terms  of  reducing  costs  lo  in- 
tervenors •  •  ••  Id.  at  49536. 

Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  if  the 
Commission  implements  its  procedural  cost 
reduction  program  using  its  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriations  it  will  be  violating  Section 
502  of  the  Appropriation  Act. 

The  Commissions  legal  analysis,  submit- 
ted with  the  request  for  our  opinion,  dis- 
cusses language  in  the  House  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1980  Commission  Appropriations 
Act  that  "The  budget  request  and  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  do  not  include 
funds  for  intervenors.""  (H.R.  Report  No.  96- 
243.  96th  Cong.,  1st  session  136  (June  7. 
1979).  The  language  of  Pub.  L.  No.  96-367. 
quoted  above,  however,  is  stronger  because 
it  precludes  paying  the  expenses  of  or 
otherwise  compensating  intervenors  in  addi- 
tion to  precluding  the  direct  provision  of 
funds  to  intervenors.  Tlie  legal  analysis  also 
asserts  that  our  1976  decision  on  Commis- 
sion intervenor  funding.  B-92288.  February 
19.  1976.  found  "no  legal  problems""  with 
procedural  cost  reductions  of  the  sort  now 
proposed.  However,  the  context  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  cost  reduction  in  that  decision 
was  limited  to  "simplifying  procedures  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  or  unduly  burden- 
.sorne  requirements'"  rather  than  shifting 
the  cost  burden  of  unchanged  procedures 
amd  requirements  from  intervenors  to  the 
Commission. 

Our  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  the 
Commissions  amended  regulation  which 
states  that  all  parties  to  the  proceeding 
need  file  only  the  original  and  2  copies  of 
pleadings  and  other  documents  instead  of 
the  original  and  20  copies  which  was  for- 
merly required.  In  our  opinion  by  making 
this  amendment  the  Commission  is  not 
paying  intervenors"  expenses,  but  rather  is 
eliminating  an  adjudication  cost  for  all  of 
the  parties  by  modifying  its  procedural  re- 
quirements. As  indicated  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  determined  in  our  1976  deci- 
sion that  the  Commission  does  have  the  au 
thority  to  simplify  procedures  or  eliminate 
unnecessary  or  unduly  burdensome  require- 
ments which  increases  parties"  costs  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  Commission's  proceedings. 
B  92288.  February  19.  1976 

The  Federal  Register  announcement  indi- 
cates that  the  20  copy  requirement  was  "for 
the  Commission's  convenience  for  internal 
informational  distribution  '  •  *  "  45  Fed. 
Reg.  49536.  Further,  these  20  copies  only 
partially  met  the  Comm^ission's  needs  and 
the  Commission  therefore  produced  addi- 
tional copies.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  20  copies  was  not  a  necessary  ex 
pense  of  participating  in  the  Commission's 
prcKeedings.  but  rather  was  an  instance  of 
the  Commission  requiring  the  parties  to 
bear  part  of  their  own  expenses.  By  elimi- 
nating this  requirement  for  all  parties,  in- 
cluding intervenors,  the  Commission  is  not 
paying  intervenor's  expenses. 

In  your  letter  you  posed  questions  con- 
cerning whether  the  Commission's  program 
was  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress as  expressed  at  H.R.  Report  No.  96- 
243.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  139  (1979);  with 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952.  31  U.S.C.  §483a;  and  with  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-25. 
The  enactment  of  Pub.  L.  No  96-367.  after 
you  sent  your  letter,  makes  it  unnecessary, 
in  our  opinion,  to  address  the  other  ques- 
tions posed  in  your  letter.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  a  member  of  the  subcx)m- 
mitt.ee  staff  who  indicated  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  avoiding  unnecessary  delay  we  need 
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not    ansu-er    the    other   questions    in    your 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B  Staats .• 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    CHARLES  A. 
VANIK 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
body  has  had  the  privUege  of  ha\1ng 
Charjles  Vanik  among  its  Members. 
During  that  time  Charlie  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  its  hardest 
workers  and  most  progressive  Mem- 
bers, and  certainly  no  Member  of  the 
House  is  more  engaging  personally 
than  Charlie. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Charlie  Vanik  has  been  a 
leader  in  efforts  to  reform  the  tax 
code  and  has  labored  successfully  in 
behalf  of  free  trade. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  unfettered  emigration 
for  people  forced  to  live  luider  totali- 
tarian regimes. 

Mr.  Sc>eakpr.  the  years  of  my  own 
service  in  this  body  have  been  made 
more  pleasurable  and  productive  be- 
cjause  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Charlie  Vanik  will  be 
sorely  missed,  and  I  wish  him  well.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  CALLAHAN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  labor  leader  and 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  John  A.  Callahan. 

John  recently  retired  after  serving 
44  years  as  one  of  labor's  strongest 
voices  in  Massachusetts.  His  roots  in 
organized  labor  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  united  labor  movement  in 
America.  In  1936,  at  the  age  of  25.  he 
joined  his  first  labor  union  because  in 
his  words,  "I  realized  that  in  order  for 
labor  to  move  ahead,  they'd  have  to  do 
it  as  one  voice."  In  Massachusetts, 
John  became  that  voice. 

John  worked  his  way  up  the  union 
ladder  rung  by  rung.  Shortly  after 
joining  the  International  brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  l<xaJ  union. 
John  became  its  secretary  and  then 
business  manager.  Following  that,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  continued  as  president 
when  the  AFL  merged  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  in 
1958.  One  year  later  he  was  appointed 
the  commissioner  of  labor  and  Indus 
try  by  Governor  Poster  Furcolo,  and 
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served  under  the  two  fullowin^!  Hdmiii 
islration-s.  Followinn  that,  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Mas-sachusetts  State 
Labor  Council's  committee  on  political 
education 

Still,  with  all  that  he  has  done.  John 
considers  his  work  a.s  director  of  edu 
cation  for  the  State  labor  council  his 
most  important  and  rewardinn  experi 
ence  In  that  r>osition.  he  ha-s  re  invi 
Koraled  a  labor  .sponsored  program 
which  awards  $40. 000  in  .scholarship 
money  throughout  the  State. 

I  am  proud  to  inform  my  rollcaKues 
tJiat  tomorrow  niKht  the  prestiKious 
lAbor  Guild  s  Cardinal  CushinK  Award 
will  b«'  bestowfd  upon  John.  Surely 
there  is  no  more  a  deservinK  person.  I 
am  particularly  proud  that  John 
comes  from  my  hometown  of  Law- 
rence. Mas-s  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
him  my  warmest  ronKrat'ilations  and 
wisli  hini  the  best  of  luck  in  his  retire 
ment.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  HICH.AHDSON 
f'REYER 

SPESCH  or 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.VorirfHv  Drcrmbcr  J.  I9H0 
•  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Richardson  Phkyek.  who  will  un- 
fortunately not  be  returning  next 
year  The  judge  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  integrity  and  ability,  a  man  who 
has  accomplisfied  a  great  deal  very 
quietly  without  fanfare  or  flamboy- 
ance He  will  be  sorely  misused  m  the 
97lh  Congress.* 


BIOMEDICAL  RFISEARCH 

HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF  NKW  JERSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursciin/.  Dro'mbtT -f.  19H0 

•  Mr  MAOUIKI':  Mr  Speaker,  the 
conference  prcx-es-s  prevents  individual 
Members  from  filing  additional  or  dLs- 
senting  views  as  they  are  .serving  as 
Representatives  of  the  House.  Al- 
though I  had  deep  reservations  about 
the  conference  report.  I  am  a  devoted 
advo<"ate  of  our  Nations  biomedical  re- 
s«'arch  efforts  and  could  not  in  good 
conscieru'e  refuse  to  sign  the  report 
Never! heles.s.  I  believe  the  House  gave 
up  many  tiK)  many  of  the  important 
and  significant  features  o'  the  legisla 
tion  which  the  House  overwhelmingly 
pass«>d. 

In  summary,  I  believe  there  are 
three;  P^rst.  the  bill  no  longer  contains 
an  authorization  prcK-ess  for  i-ach  re- 
search institute  Only  NCI  and  the 
Heart  Institute  will  continue  to  under 
go  scrutiny  and  oversight  during  their 
authorization  processes,  second,  the 
contract  review  provusioris  which  were 
contained  m  amendments  which  1  of- 
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fered  ha\e  been  stripped  from  tfie  bill 
These  constituted  if  you  will,  a  micro 
level    of    oversight    where    each    msti 
tutes    advisory    council    would    re'.ieu 
expensive  contracts  for  Intramural  re 
■search:    and    third,    the    funding    level, 
which  the  House  supported,  has  been 
cut  dra-stiiallv    None  of  these  changes 
are  helpdil  or  make  the  bill  any  more 
worth.v  ot  support 

Rather  than  inaiiilainiii^.;  our  re- 
search authority  under  continuing  res- 
olutions, we  should  supp(jrt  this  bill. 
Hut  all  of  my  colleagues  should  be 
aware  tfiat  it  was  a  much  better  bill 
when  it  left  the  House  than  the  re- 
turning conference  product  would  in- 
dicate 

Had  I  tiad  an  opportunii.'.  to  file  ad- 
ditional views  on  the  conference 
report  these  views  would  have  been 
stated  in  the  following  terms: 

Additional  Virws  nr  Hepk(sentative 
Mac.iibk 

A.s  a  signator  of  the  Conference  Report.  I 
recommend  passage  of  the  Health  Research 
Act  of  1980  There  art"  few  programs  more 
worthy  of  support  in  the  Federal  govern 
ment  than  those  represented  by  our 
biomedical  research  efforts.  There  are  few 
higher  or  more  noble  goals  of  government 
than  the  eradication  of  diseases  which  af 
flict  our  population  and  which  inflict  such 
immense  personal  and  economic  hardship 
on  our  citizens.  ThLs  bill  and  the  funding 
lonlamed  herein  will  bring  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  diseases  like  cancer,  diabetes  and 
arthritis  become  more  controllable  and  even 
curable. 

However,  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
with  the  Senate,  some  substantial  improve 
menLs  in  the  management  of  these  di.sease 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  pro 
grams  were  lost.  And  what  is  indeed  signifi 
cant  and  ironic  about  the  elimination  of 
the.se  provisions  is  the  fact  that  they  could 
have  represented  efficiencies  and  cost-sav 
ings  which  the  electorate  seemed  to  be  sup- 
porting In  the  election  Just  past  What's 
more,  these  management  changes  were  sup- 
ported on  a  hi  partl-san  basis 

AITTHORIZATIONS    THK  ESSENCE  OT  OVERSIGHT 

The  96th  Congress  was  dubbed,  very  early 
in   the  st-ssions.      the   Oversight   Congre.s.s 
That  IS,  rather  than  creating  more  new  and 
experusivr     program.s.     this     Congre.s.s     wa.s 
going  to  f(Ku.s  (111  thf  manner  in  which  ex 
isliiig  pr(ik;r;im.N  npcrati-d  in  liop<-s  of  elimi 
nating  *a.^l^■  and   making  our  effort^s  more 
cost -efficient  and  efft-ctive   Thi'  Ht-alth  Sub 
commillee   took    this   maiidati-   to    lieart    in 
our    reexamination    of    the    NiUKinal    Insti 
tutes  of  Health 

Current  law  provides  autiiori/jitinn.s  <<!  ap 
propriations  for  the  National  Cancir  In.sti 
lute:  the  National  Heart.  l,ung  and  Hloud 
Institute.  siH'cial  arthriti.s  and  diabcl'-s  pro 
grams  \nlhin  the  National  Institute  of  Ar 
tlintis.  Mcta()oli.sm  and  Digestive  I)i.s«'a.ses: 
and  National  Ki-S4-ar(h  S«'rviCf  Awards 

Oltitr  national  rcst-arcii  institutes  cur- 
rently ohlain  appropnatioiLs  under  the  au 
thontv  uf  si-t-tuin  :i(lha>  Title  III  of  the 
iniblu  Health  S«TVlce  Act.  vitucti  es.sentlally 
provides  such  sunvs  as  ma.v  tx'  nece.s.sary 
Tile  Committee  proposal  provides  corusisten 
cy  in  Congressional  funding  pnx-ess  for  all 
ot  NIH  Health  Hes«-arch  Act  of  1980. 
Report  No   96  997   p   2H  i 

A-s  tills  pas.sage  indicates,  only  two  of  the 
re.M'arcli  in.stiliit<-s  under  current  law  are 
forced  to  *itlistand  Congre.ssioiial  scrutiny 
under  the  autiiorlzation  process  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Subcommittee,  not  to    sun- 
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set'  the  authority  of  the  institutes  a-s  some  in 
the  biomedical  research  community  feared, 
but  to  give  NIH  the  typ«'  of  reasoned  and 
responsible  revie*  vihirh  all  government  pro 
grams  undergo 

I'hi.s  format  iia-s  \*orked  successfully  in 
the  past  In  1978.  for  example,  based  on  ex 
tensive  iiearings  whirfi  our  .Sutxommittee 
held,  the  Congress  pa.s.sed  sweeping  and  sig 
iiificanl  ainerulnients  to  the  statute  author 
i/.ing  tile  .N'alioiial  Cancer  Institute.  We  re 
directed  the  tixiis  of  NCI  to  insure  that 
more  weight  was  given  tti  cancer  prevention 
program.s  in  addition  to  the  important  re 
search  whicti  vkas  ongoing  in  search  of  a 
cure  for  that  dread  di.sea.se  Ttie  Commerce 
Committee  Report  on  the  Biomedical  Re 
search  and  Researrli  Training  Amendments 
of  1978  said  of  ttiese  (  hanK<'s,  't  'he  author 
izing  legislation  mav.  of  course,  be  amend 
ed  at  any  time  to  accommodate  changint; 
needs,  including  chanties  in  direction  and 
emphasis  of  existing  programs  or  establish 
ment  of  new  ones  <H  Rept  9,S  1192  at  12). 
Congress  was  acknowledging  that,  even  in 
biomedical  research,  oversigiit  was  neces 
sary  When  the  Health  Research  Act  of 
1980  paivsed  ttie  Hou.se  on  August  28.  1980. 
the  authorization  process  for  all  of  the  insti 
tutes  was  intact  Unfortunately  tins  provi 
sion  was  st>orn  from  the  conference  report. 

OVERSIGHT  ON  THE  MICFOl.EVEI. 

During  our  extensive  hearings  on  the  leg 
islation.  even  the  most  vigorous  ad\o<'ates  of 
a  full  funded  biomedical  research  program 
supported  the  concept  of  oversigiit  Mr 
Sheldon  Samuels,  director  of  tin  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL  CIO.  who  is 
also  a  distuinuisiied  member  of  the  Presi 
dent's  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board, 
strongly  adviK'ated  Mirveillance  of  substan 
tial  research  contracts 

Mr  Waxman  Mr  Samuels,  fnini  your  tes- 
timony I  gather  you  feel  that  NIH  Advisory 
Council  siiould  be  involved  in  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  on  NCI  contracts. 

Mr  Sam:'els   '\'es  sir 

Mr  Waxman  Could  you  tell  the  Commit- 
tee wtiat  dollar  am-  int  would  trigger  such  a 
review  and  recommt  ndation'' 

Mr  Samuei,s  I  would  think  that  any  con- 
tract over  $75  to  $100,000  should  trigger 
that  mechanism 

H  R  7036  contained  specific  review  au- 
thority for  each  of  the  research  Institutes' 
advisory  councils  to  examine  contracts  for 
intramural  research  This  authority,  IhLs 
important  opportunity  for  oversight,  was 
al.so  removed  from  the  legislation  The  Advi- 
sory Councils  are  eslablisfied.  In  part,  to 
Insure  that  the  Institutes,  on  a  day  to  da.v 
basis,  are  following  their  research  priorities 
in  a  sound  and  reasonable  manner  To  pre 
vent  them  from  reviewing  contracts,  which 
establish  the  funding  for  implementing  pri 
orllies.  makes  their  mission  virtually  mean 
ingless. 

rUNDING 

Ihe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
tile  .State  of  the  Union  wi.sely  rejected  an 
amendment  restricting  the  funding  increase 
.scheduled  by  our  Committee  for  the  Nation 
al  Institutes  of  Healtii  This  amendment,  re 
Jected  on  a  division,  would  tiave  limi'ed  the 
lncrea.ses  ftjr  NIH  to  13  percent,  a  figure 
ba-sed  upon  ttie  anticipated  rate  of  inflation 
for  1981  Thus,  the  Hou.se  stated  that  .sub 
stantial  increa.ses  in  the  authorization  levels 
for  ttie  Institutes  would  be  appropriate,  es 
pecially  b«'cau.se  ttie  oversigiit  pro<es.ses. 
which  1  have  dest rib<'d,  would  be  in  place  to 
insure  that  the  monies  would  be  properly 
spent 

r>spite  the  fact  that  the  amendm<-nt  »a.s 
rejected  and  the  Hou.se  voted  292  48  to  pass 
the  bill  with  the  sut)stantial  increases,  the 
legislation  returns  to  the  House  with  confer- 
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ence  figures  even  below  those  rejected  by 
the  House  of  August  28  F\indmg  will  be  set 
at  fiscal  year  1980  authorizations  plus  GEO 
projections  of  increases  in  the  C.P.I.  Thus, 
the  increase  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  9.57 
percent,  the  increase  for  fiscal  year  1982 
will  t>e  9  18  percent.  While  funding  for  NIH 
us  fairly  substantial,  the  figures  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  are  very  much  below 
what  the  Committee  l)elieved  was  necessary 
and  what  the  House  thought  was  appropri 
ate  and  approved 

CONCLUSION 

The  schedule  of  the  House  and  the  date  of 
passage  of  H  R  7036  are  the  culprits  respon 
sible  for  the  di.sappolnting  loss  of  ground 
suffered  b.v  the  House  conferees  It  is  diffl 
cult  to  predict  vihen  legislation  like  H.R 
7036.  which  .so  thoughtfully  restructured 
our  nations  biomedical  research  program. 
will  again  surface  for  corusideration  by  this 
bodv  Rather  than  simply  putting  these  pro- 
grams on  a  continuing  resolution,  with  all  of 
the  attendant  uncertainty.  I  do  recommend 
passage  of  the  Conference  product  despite 
Its  significant  deficiencies.* 
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ours  in  some  major  capacity  for  many 
years  to  come,  I  wish  him  all  the  best 
in  whatever  future  endeavors  he  may 
choose— he  deserves  it.* 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAWSON  MATHIS 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdav.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Dawson  Mathis. 

The  constituents  of  his  Second  Con 
gre.s,sional  District  of  Georgia,  and  this 
body   will    dearly   miss   the   dedicated 
and    responsible    service    Dawson    has 
provided  over  the  past  decade. 

As  the  youngest  Member  of  Con- 
gress when  he  was  elected  in  1970  at 
the  age  of  29,  Dawson  has  champi- 
oned Ihe  causes  of  his  constituency 
with  a  trvmendous  amount  of  energy 
and  determination. 

Being  fiercely  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  his  south  Georgia  constituency, 
Dawson  positioned  himself  as  a  key 
member  and  subcommittee  chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  wa.s  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Agri- 
culture Trade  Act  of  1978.  establishing 
trade  offices  throughout  the  world  to 
promote  American  farm  crops.  The  ag- 
ricultural community  will  be  losing 
one  of  Its  leading  voices. 

Dawson  has  also  served  admirably 
and  effectively  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
where  he  has  made  admirable  contri- 
butions 10  the  preservation  of  our  Na 
tion  s  natural  resources  and  the  devel- 
opment of  domestic  energy  resources. 

As  one  who  shares  Dawson's  firm 
belief  m  peace  through  strength,  '  I 
have  been  most  impressed  with  his  de- 
votion to  strengthening  and  preserving 
our  Nations  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  deeply  miss 
Dawson  on  both  a  professional  and 
personal  level,  as  I  know  many  others 
in  the  Congress  will  However,  fully 
recognizing  Dawson's  superior  talent 
and  energy,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
continue  to  serve  this  great  nation  of 


RACIAL  AND  INTERGROUP 
VIOLENCE  ON  THE  RISE 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
deal  with  the  rising  incidence  of  racial 
and  group  violence  in  the  Nation,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  which 
I  chair,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, December  9,  at  9:30  a.m,  in  2237 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Numerous  private  research  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  Government  agencies, 
have  documented  the  growth  of  racial 
tensions  and  intergroup  violence  in 
cities,  on  university  campuses,  and  in 
places  of  employment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  example,  recently 
reported  that  cases  involving  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  have  risen  189  percent  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1980.  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  1  year  ago. 
Not  a  day  passes  without  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  and  documents  high- 
lighting such  incidences. 

The  subcommittee's  hearing  will 
focus  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
violence,  the  adequacy  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  protect  citi- 
zens, any  links  that  may  exist  between 
governmental  bodies  and  private  vio- 
lence prone  organizations,  and  on  the 
means  to  avert  future  violence. 

The     Anti-Defamation     League     of 
B'nai  B'rith  has  amassed  a  great  deal 
of  documentation   on  social   violence, 
and  the  following  report  of  their  ex- 
ecutive committee,   released  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1980.  provides  important  infor- 
mation on  one  particular  context   of 
violence,  the  rise  of  Ku  Klux  Klan  ac- 
tivity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  following  document: 
Ku  Klux  Klan  Paramilitary  Activities 
The  propensity   for  violence  and   lawless 
ness  of  the   Ku   Klux   Klan  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Over  the  years,  members  of 
the   hooded   order   have   been   convicted   of 
acts  of  racial  terrorism,  including  murder, 
bombings,  a.s.sauli  with  deadly  weapons  and 
arson.  Even  now,  Klansmen  are  on  trial  or 
serving    prison    sentences    for   crimes    com 
mitted  in  the  recent  past.  Indeed,  the  record 
show.s  that  the  current  KKK  organizations 
despite  the  spurious  claim  of  some  of  their 
spokesmen     that     they     represent     a      new 
Klan,  '  have  behaved  no  less  lawlessly  than 
did  earlier  generations  of  Klansmen. 

There  now  arises  evidence  of  I  he  danger 
of  new  Klan  violence  of  an  even  more  seri 
ous  kind  In  camps  and  clandestine  training 
sites  in  various  parts  of  the  count rv  mem 
bers  of  the  KKK  and  other  Klan  like  racist 
groups  are  engaged  in  paramililarv  training 
programs.  Some  of  these  activities  have 
been  labelled  by  their  sponsors  as  training 
for  defen.se.  "  and  others  have  been  called 
survival'  courses  Regardless  of  the  label 
applied.  It  IS  clear  that  armed  racists,  patho- 
logical haters  of  blacks.  Jews  and  other  mi 
nority  groups,  are  engaged  in  paramiliLar.v 
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training  for  guerrilla  vnarfare  against  their 
purported  enemies.  The  outcome  can  onlv 
be  more  violence  and  tragedy. 

What  follows  is  a  rundown  of  kno»Ti  para- 
military training  programs  operated  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  similar  racist  groups. 

ALABAMA 

The  Klan  paramilitary  organization  in  Al- 
abama IS  conducted  by  the  Invisible  Empire, 
Knights  of  the  KKK.  which  is  headed  na- 
tionally by  Bill  Wilkinson,  of  Denham 
Springs,  La.  The  Invisible.'  as  it  is  called. 
IS  the  most  violence-prone  of  the  several  na- 
tional Klan  groupings  It  first  gained  na- 
tional attention  in  May.  1979.  when  some 
100  of  its  members  engaged  in  a  violent  con- 
frontation with  members  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  Deca- 
tur. Ala.,  at  which  four  persons  were  shot 

In  September.  1980.  Wilkinson  s  organiza- 
tion revealed  a  paramilitary  campsite  it  op- 
erates somewhere  i  unspecified  i  not  far  from 
Cullman.  Ala  The  Commander'  of  the 
Klan  trainees  is  Terr>  Tucker,  the  Exalted 
Cyclops  of  the  Cullman  KKK  Klavem 

Activities  at   the  camp,   which   is  named 

My  Lai.  '  include  target  practice  with  M-16 
rifles,  running  and  crawling  through  an  ob- 
stacle course,  studying  guerrilla  warfare  tac- 
tics and  practicing  search-and-destroy  mus- 
sions.  Ten  men  and  one  woman  were  .seen  at 
the  camp,  all  dressed  in  military-style  fa- 
tigues The  full  squad,  according  to  the 
Klan.  consists  of  15  persons 

Roger  Handley.  Grand  Dragon  of  "The 
Invisible  in  Alabama,  has  said  that  the 
Cullman  paramilitary  unit  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral in  the  state,  and  that  campsites  are 
changed  every  three  months. 

The  exact  location  of  the  My  Lai'  camp 
IS  unknown,  but  it  may  be  a  47  acre  proper- 
ty In  North  Jefferson  County  owTied  by 
Grand  Dragon  Roger  Handley  which  has 
been  used  as  a  Klan  youth  camp  Some  30 
boys  and  girls  were  given  K':an  training 
there  in  the  summer  of  1979  The  training 
consisted  of  indoctrination  in  racism  and 
lessons  in  the  use  of  guns 

Terry  Tucker,  the  Commander  of  the 
special  forces  unit,  has  claimed  that  similar 
Klan  paramilitary  units  are  training  m  Mis- 
sissippi. Georgia.  Tennessee,  and  two  un- 
named Northern  states.  He  did  not  specify 
where  they  are  located  State  and  federal 
law  enforcement  officials  in  Georgia  have 
said  they  are  unaware  of  any  Klan  military- 
style  training  camp  in  that  state. 

CALIFORNIA 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  California 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  itself  conduclinp  paramili- 
tary training  activities,  but  it  encourages 
and  promotes  them  by  distributing  manuals 
and  handbooks  of  instruction  in  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  warfare.  No  fewer  than  eleven 
different  works  on  the  subject  are  sold  by 
the  KKK  s  book  .service,  the  White  Point 
Publishing  Co..  308  Sunbeam  Lane.  Pall- 
brook.  CA  Amonp  them  are  various  U.S. 
Arm;  manuals  containing  instructions  on 
how  to  make  bombs,  grenades,  mines, 
cliemical  explosives,  fu.ses  and  deionalors. 
One  of  the  army  manuals,  entitled  Incendi- 
aries. IS  described  by  the  Klan  s  book  serv 
ice  as  a  must  for  all  studies  of  pyroiech 
nics  ■  Among  ttie  other  titles  offered  are 
Explosives  and  Bomb  Di.sposal  Guides.' 
Bombs  and  Bombing.  Boobytraps  Un- 
convenliona!  Warfare  De\  ices  and  Tech- 
niques.' Field  Fortifications .'  The  Chem 
istry  of  Powder  and  Explosives  and  Explo 
sives  and  Demolitions  Another  manual  of- 
fered is  The  Anannis;  Cookbook  which 
has  also  been  a  favorite  of  various  far-left 
terrorists.  The  Saturday  Review  wrote  of 
the  Anarchist  Cookt>ook  that  this  book. 
quite  literally,  is  a  manual  for  murder  It 
provides  specific  information  for  the  home 
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manufactiirfr  of  hombs  Krt-nadPs  and  oth^r 
d^-virps  for  killiiiK  and  maimiriK  people 

Tfie  KKK  biKik  Nervicc  also  promotes 
German  Na/.i  propaKanda.  inrludirin  vmrks 
by  Hitler  and  ( )uebb«-ls 

Ttie  California  KKK.  under  the  leader 
ship  (il  (irand  DraKon  Tom  MetzRer  rur 
rently  a  landidate  fur  ConKres-s  m  the  43rd 
ConKresNlonal  dislriei  ha.s  an  armed,  urn 
formed      and       heliiii'ed  .ecurilv         Inrce 

whic-h  repeaiidU  ha-s  tx-en  involved  in  vio 
lent  clashes  vnth  i  he  police  and  anti-Kl&n 
demonslralor!) 

roNWECTicinr 

The  Ku  Khix  Klan  m  ("onneeiii-ut  is  a  rel 
alivelv  iievk  hrani  h  of  Hill  Wilkinsons  In 
visible  Kmpire  It.s  lirsi  pnhlu  aitivities  con 
slsle<i  o(  1*0  rallies  and  rro-sslnirninKs  on  a 
weekend  in  S«-plember  19H0  in  .S<-olland, 
Conne<tirul.  attended  bv  800  lOOO  p»-r.on.s, 
most  of  them  suptnirters  o!  1  he  Klan  Some 
UK)  new  memb<'rs  were  -.iKiied  up  al  the  ral 
lies,  wfiere  ttie  main  speaker  *a.s  Wilkinson 
himsi'lf  Some  violeiue  (M-iurred  al  the  ral 
lies,  and  arresl.s  o<<urred  when  ant  1  Klan 
demoiuslraturs  attempted  to  confront  the 
Klan  siipporli'rs 

Shortly  after  the  rallies,  tfie  Connecticut 
Grand  DraRoti.  Ciary  Pi.s<-ottano.  a  27  year 
old  s«-<unt>  ►juard  from  Soulhinuton.  an 
nounced  thai  the  KKK  had  begun  to  op«>r 
ate  Kuerrilla  camps  m  the  slate,  wfiere 
practice  shootinK  and  other  paramilitary 
training  activities  were  takinn  place  He 
stated  that  the  trainiriK  in  Connecticut  was 
not  as  mililAry  like  a.s  that  in  Alabama,  and 
claimed  we  re  strictly  defensive  He  re 
fiised  to  divulge  the  siLe<s)  of  the  training 
activities 

Tlie  S«'plemtMT  Klan  rallies  in  S<-otland 
took  place  on  the  prop«-rty  of  FYaiK'is  RtKXl. 
a  former  memtM-r  of  the  paramilitary  Min 
utemen  who  look  part  in  a  1968  shootiiiK 
raid  on  a  pacifist  camp  in  Voluntown.  Conn 

ILLINOIS 

The  small  central  Illinois  town  of  Louis- 
ville lix-ated  about  100  miles  east  of  St 
Uiiiis  on  Route  45  is  the  headquartepi  site 
ol  national  ornani/jition  known  as  the 
Christian  F'al  riot.s  Defeii.se  U'aKui-  <CPL)Li. 
rtie  IxaKue.  under  the  leadership  of  John 
K  Harrell.  tias  in  il.s  ranks  some  current 
memtx'rs  and  fornier  merntxrs  of  the  Kii 
Klux  Klan  II  al.so  shares  witfi  the  Klan  a 
racist  ideolony  and  a  b«-lief  that  white. 
Christian  .•Vmerican.s  should  arm  themselves 
in  preparation  for  a  forthcoming  cataclys 
mic  racial  war  The  enemy  Harrell  and  his 
followers  believe  will  tn-  blacks  (^ubans. 
Mexicans  Haitians.  Southeast  Asians  and 
other  immigrants  and  racially  impure 
Americans  I'he  CPDL  is  more  cautious 
atx>ut  op<"nly  expressing  it.s  animosity 
toward  .Jews,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  It  IS  anti  Semitic 

CPDI,  memb«'rs  do  not  wear  rob«>s  and 
hoods,  but  tlie  group's  similarity  to  the 
Klan  was  illustrated  by  a  violent  episode 
that  (Kcurred  in  March.  19K0  m  Orlando, 
F'londa.  where  a  unit  of  the  I'nited  Klans  of 
America  illKA>  broke  away  and  jomed  the 
CPDI.  en  mass«'  I'he  '.lolence  broke  out 
when  the  IJKA  invaded  a  meeting  of  the  de 
fectors  and  atlempte<l  forcibly  to  show 
them  the  error  of  their  ways 

The    Christian     Patriots    Delen.se    I,<^ague 
spon.sors  regular  gattierings  of   hundreds  of 
Its  meintx-rs    in  John  Harrell  s  .S,")  acre  estate 
in  Ix)uisville.  at  which  paramilitary     surviv 
al"     lessons     are     taught      The       survival 
instructions  are  conducted   tiiulir   the  aegis 
of  the  Citl/^Tis  Kmergeniy  I)<-len.se  System, 
the     defens*- '   arm   of   Harrell  s     patriotic 
movemi'iit     Recent    gatherings   iK-curred    In 
the    early    summer    and    fall    of    1980     The 
summer   meeting,   from   June   27th    to  July 
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1st  brought  some  41H)  .SOO  persons  mainlv 
from  Midwestern  stales  where  (hey  re 
ceived  courses  in  (iuns  and  Reloading  Cam 
ouflage  l>emoliIion  and  Chemical  Warfare 
Survival  Weaporus.  Combal  medics.  Marks 
manship  (iuard  Oog  Iraining  SWAT  •  I'er 
sonal,  H<ime  and  Community  I)«-tense' 
Knife  Fighting  Archery.  Crossbow  and 
niark  Powder  (Juns,  and  Street  .Action  rtie 
pararnilitarv  instructiotus  were  intersp«-rsed 
with  le<iures  nil  such  liipHs  a.s  f<acial  Prob 
lems  and  ShIuIimiis  Health  and  .Natural 
Foods.  Women  s  Responsibilit  v  to  (iod  and 
Country,  The  Real  Knemy  Zioru.sm.  Com 
muni.sm.  S<xiallsm.  etc  .  Bible  Aiiswers  to 
Racial  Questions,  and.  The  Holocaust 
I>eslgn  to  Destroy  Christianity 

On  the  final  day  of  the  program,  there 
was  a  demonstration  of  guerrilla  warfare 
maneuvers  by  a  team  dres-sed  in  camouflage 
uniforms,  with  their  faces  blackened. 

Heading  the  C"iti7.ens  Emergency  Defense 
System  IS  B  K  M  von  Stahl.  a  retired  US 
Army  colonel  who  saw  active  duty  in  World 
War  II  and  Vietnam  Some  of  the  instrur 
tors  were  also  retired  military  officers 

An  example  of  the  content  of  the  courses 
taught  at  the  conference  was  one  on  Emer 
gency  Tools  and  Weapons,  given  by  Charles 
K  Kehrberg.  of  Michigan,  who  was  de 
.scritjed  as  an  alert,  informed  American 
who  recognizt's  the  jeopardy  in  which  Chris 
lianity  and  the  White  Race  in  general  finds 
(Sic)  themselves  Kehrberg  told  his  listen 
ers.  'Your  basic  survival  weapon  is  a  .12 
gauge  shotgun  It's  legal,  its  deadly  and  the 
ammunition  is  easy  to  obtain  '  He  taught 
his  course  dre.s.sed  in  combat  fatigues  with 
"survival  equipment  displayed  on  a  table  in 
front  of  him,  wfiich  included  a  bullet-proof 
vest,  a  first-aid  kit.  a  canteen,  and  a  field 
pack 

The  course  on  Survival  Weapons  was 
given  by  Rob<>rt  htsenby  of  North  Carolina, 
a  Vietnam  veteran  listed  in  tlie  printed  pro- 
gram as  qualified  to  instruct  and  train  in 
weaponry,  patrolling,  map  reading  explo 
sives.  SWAT,  family  survival,  mountain  war 

fare la.senby    illustrated   his   instruc 

tions  with  semi  automatic  weapons  and 
demonstrated  how  they  could  be  made  fully 
automatic  with  a  conversion  kit  which  he 
displayed 

Harrell  s  Ix)uisville  estate.  tl>e  site  of 
thes«'  CPDL  gatherings,  contains  the  CPDL 
headquarters  building,  which  is  an  enlarged 
replica  of  George  Washington's  home  in  Ml. 
Vernon,  plus  16  other  buildings.  It  also  has 
a  lake  and  a  1400  ft    airstrip 

In  addition  to  the  Christian  Patriots  De 
fense  L«-ague  and  the  Citi/^-n's  Emergency 
Defense  System.  Harrell  also  heads  two 
other  groups,  the  Christian  Conservative 
Churches  of  America  and  the  Paul  Revere 
Clubs  Harrell  was  a  successful  businessman 
and  a  one  lime  candidate  for  t'S  Senalt 
from  Illinois  He  says  he  has  been  repeal 
ediy  charged  witli  evasion  of  taxi-s  by  IRS. 
which  he  clain\s  still  has  a  $.S00,000  lax  lien 
against  him  In  the  1960  s.  Harrell  was  ar 
rested,  charged  and  convicted  ol  harboring 
a  U.S.  Marine  deserter  and  resisting  fi-deral 
officers  He  was  .sentenced  to  10  years  in 
federal  prison,  of  which  he  actually  served 
four,  in  the  federal  penitentiaries  at  lern- 
Haute    Indiana  and  I^avenwort  h.  Kansas. 

Harrell  is  attempting  to  punha-se  or 
oblain  the  free  use  of  property  in  other 
states  (or  survival  and  paramilitary  tram 
ing  activities  Stime  property  has  already 
b«vn  acquired  in  Missouri.  25  miles  from 
Kort  I<-nord  Wi>od 

NOHTH  CAROLINA 

There  is  a  paramilitar.y  training  caiint  in 
Johnstown  County.  North  Carolina  where 
memt>ers   of   the    Ku    Klux    Klan.   the   neo- 
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Nazi  National  S<M-ialist  Parts  of  America 
'NSPA'  and  the  National  Stales  RighU- 
Party  iNSRP'  practice  guerrilla  warfare 
drevsed  in  army  fatigues  and  brandishing 
semiautomatic  weapons  and  handguns  The 
Jacihlv  IS  operated  b>  the  NSPA  w  nose 
Johnstown  County  leader,  (ilenn  Mi'.er  of 
.Angler  N  C  .  a  former  mas'er  sergeant  in 
the  Cirei  n  Berets,  owivs  the  prop<'rt>  The 
Nortli  Carolina  Na/is  refer  to  their  paramil 
itary  program  as  storm  trooper  training 
and  lfio.se  who  go  through  it  become  mem 
tK>rs  of  the  party  s  Security  Division  iSD 
The  SD  uniform  consists  of  black  shirLs 
with  swastika  armbands  Klansmen  who 
tram  at  the  camp  are  members  of  tfie  KKK 
Security  Ciuard  who  wear  grev  uniforms 
and  tall  black  b<HilA  The  Johnstown  Count.v 
camp  IS  located  on  state  road  1312.  near 
Benson.  N  C 

Some  of  the  memb<'rs  of  the  groups  which 
train  at  the  camp  were  arrested  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Greensboro  shooting  epi.sode 
in  which  five  meml>ers  of  the  Communist 
Workers  Party  were  killed  in  Novemt)er. 
1979  The  three  hate  groups  involved,  the 
KKK,  NSPA  and  NSRP.  forged  an  alliance. 
the  'I'nited  Racist  PYont  in  Septemtier, 
1979,  two  months  before  the  Greensboro 
shootings  occurred  The  alliance  was  formed 
at  a  lodge  in  boulsburg,  N  C  owned  by  Mil 
lard  Weston,  a  local  NSRP  leader  Some  100 
members  of  the  three  organizations  were  in 
attendance,  many  of  them  armed 

In  addition  to  the  Johnstown  County 
camp,  there  is  a  paramilitary  training  facili- 
ty in  Davies  County.  N  C  used  .solely  by  the 
neo  Nazis  The  camp  is  located  .south  of 
Winston-Salem  and  those  who  train  there 
are  from  the  Winston-Salem  NSPA  unit 
Training  takes  place  every  Saturday. 

TEXAS 

The  paramilitary  arm  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  Texas  calls  itself  the  Texas  Emer 
gency  Reserve"  (TER)  and  includes  in  its 
ranks  memtn-rs  of  two  Klan  groups,  the 
KnighU  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
-smaller  Original  Knights  of  the  KKK  The 
TER  conduct,s  training  activities  two  week 
ends  each  month  at  various  sites  in  rural 
East  Texas  One  such  encampment  is  local 
ed  "roughly  10  miles  out.side  Anhuac  "'  On 
the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  the  month. 
Klansman  gather  in  Deer  Park,  a  Houston 
suburb,  from  which  they  are  transported  to 
the  camp 

The  TER  is  believed  to  have  a  member 
ship  of  from  200  to  500.  many  of  them  veter- 
ans of  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
Some  have  been  active  duty  members  of  the 
U  S  Army  stationed  at  f\>rl  Hood,  who  w-tp 
observed  wearing  fatigues  and  bearing  fire 
arms  wliile  .stTving  as  s<'curity  guards  at  a 
Klan  rally  in  Euless.  Texas  in  June.  1979 
and  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
Knights  of  I  he  KKK  in  New  Orleans,  over 
the  1979  Ijibor  Day  weekend 

The  Anhuac  Camp  is  a  50  acre  plot  where 
guerrilla  warfare  is  taught  to  armed  TER 
members  by  two  instructors,  one  of  them 
Louis  Beam.  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Texas 
KKK  The  training  includes  tactical  maneii 
vers,  military  drills  map  reading  and  weap 
OILS  proficiency  The  weapons  include  Colt 
AR  15  assault  rifles  with  a  s|)e(  lal  grenade 
launch  attachment 

Grand  Dragon  Beam  has  staled  that  the 
Klan  military  training  is  more  rigorous  than 
that  which  is  given  at  Fort  Hood 

The  Anhuac  camp  was  temporarily  shut 
down  recently  becau.se  of  tht  publicity  it 
has  received. • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON    JIM  LLOYD 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  col- 
league.s  in  paying  tribute  to  Jim 
Lloyd,  who  unfortunately  will  not  be 
returning  next  year.  Jim  came,  and  I 
returned,  to  Congress  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  94th  Congress,  and 
we  will  both  be  making  our  exits  this 
year  Jim  and  I  arc  also  both  naval  avi- 
ators-and  everyone  knows  what  un- 
usually fine,  decent,  and  able  people 
naval  aviators  are,  Jim  has  had  a  ver\ 
impressive  career  both  in  the  military 
and  in  Congre.ss.  a  career  of  w"hiich  he 
should  be  exceedingly  proud.  He  had 
the  good  sen.se  to  attend  college  in 
Oregon  for  a  while,  which  I  am  sure 
account.^  for  all  his  later  success  in 
life. 

I  wish  Jim  the  verv  best;  he  will  be 
rnissed  by  this  bodv.» 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  RAY 
ROBERTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  VANIK 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav.  December  2.  1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
26  years.  Charlie  'Vanik  has  upheld 
this  body's  highest  traditions.  In  that 
lime,  he  has  consistently  fought  to 
preserve  human  rights  around  the 
globe  and  to  insure  social  justice  al 
home 

Charlie  h."j;  been  the  leader  in  the 
Hou.st  in  advocating  a  trade  policy 
which  recognizes  both  the  need  to 
stimulate  trade  and  preserve  human 
rights.  His  1974  amendment,  which 
tied  the  granting  of  mostfavored- 
nation  status  to  the  emigration  poli- 
cies of  the  potential  grantee,  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  a  nation 
which  violates  human  rights  must  pay 
a  price  for  tho.se  acts. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wa.vs  and  Means  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  he  has 
led  the  Congress  tax  reform  efforts 
and  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  con- 
sumer interests.  Recognizing  the  dev- 
astating impact  of  import  competition 
on  American  workers,  he  shepherded 
through  Congress  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assi.stance  Act. 

In  his  final  days  as  a  Member  of  this 
3ody,  Charlie  has  not  abandoned  his 
Ideals  or  his  efforts.  Thus,  he  admira- 
bly refused  to  sign  the  budget  recon- 
<  illation  conference  report,  a  docu- 
ment which  denies  even  the  most  basic 
standards  of  .social  and  economic  jus- 
lice. 

This  body  will  sorely  miss  Charlie 
Vanik.  and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  him 
well  in  his  new"  life.» 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  Congressman  Ray  Roberts, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  for  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  veterans  in 
this  country. 

I  fee!  very  fortunate,  as  a  veteran,  to 
have  Ray  Roberts,  as  the  leader  in 
the  House  for  veterans  legislation. 
Other  veterans  in  this  country  share 
this  sentiment  as  well. 

Congressman  Roberts  has  pushed 
and  pulled  to  get  through  many  vital 
veterans  bills.  For  instance,  in  the 
95th  Congress,  he  saw  the  need  for 
certain  reform  measures  in  the  cur- 
rent VA  pension  program.  He  pro- 
posed the  Improved  Pension  Act 
which  made  it  more  equitable  for  vet- 
erans receiving  both  social  security 
benefits  and  a  veterans  pension.  This 
bill  became  law". 

Congressman  Roberts  has  also 
worked  very  hard  to  insure  that  dis- 
abled veterans  receive  above  adequate 
vocational  training.  His  interest  and 
action  in  this  area  have  gained  him  a 
great  deal  of  respect  by  the  veterans 
organizations  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  Ray 
Roberts,  for  being  the  prime  mover 
behind  one  of  the  best  bills  passed  this 
session,  the  Veterans'  Administrations 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1980. 
This  much  needed  bill,  now  public  law, 
makes  permanent  the  special  incentive 
pay  for  VA  doctors  and  also  estab- 
lishes a  scholarship  program  to  en- 
courage young  doctors  to  use  their  tal- 
ents at  a  VA  medical  facility. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  in- 
stances I  could  bring  up  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said  but  the  over- 
all point  has  been  made.  Congressman 
Roberts  has  performed  his  job  and  he 
has  done  it  well.  For  many  years  he 
has  served  his  constituency  and  veter- 
ans in  this  country  with  a  fine  under- 
standing of  their  needs.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  them  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 

I  want  to  personally  wish  Ray  Rob- 
erts, the  very  best  in  his  retirement 
years.* 


MONTGOMERY  BUS  BOYCOTT 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  simple  incident— but 
a  simple  incident  that  sparked  a  revo- 
lution. She  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
woman  w  ho  had  never  caused  trouble. 
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But    she   was   tired,   she    had   worked 
hard  all  day.  and  she  saw   no  reason 
why  she  should  have  to  get   up  and 
move  to  the  back  of  the  bus  because  a 
white  person   wanted   her  seat.   With 
her    refusal,    she    became    a    genuine 
hero,  a  model  of  courage  and  princi- 
ple. Monday  was  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  that  was  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Parks'  refusal  to  move  to  the  back  of 
the  bus  and  a  good  time  to  reflect  on 
what    those    25    years    have    WTought. 
They  have  been  years  of  violent  con- 
frontation and  quiet  victory,  of  riots  in 
Watts  and  Harlem,  and  of  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  of  the 
brutal     murders     of     Martin     Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  Medgar  Evers.  and  of 
the  election  of  a  black  mayor  in  Bir 
mingham.  Ala.— of  victory  and  defeat. 
I  am  one  of  a  declining  number  of 
those    members    who    participated    in 
the    debates    and    the    struggles    sur- 
rounding the  passage  of  that  first  Civil 
Rights   Act.    I    recall    the   courage   of 
Congressman  Charles  Weitner  of  Ala- 
bama, who  was  the  author  of  a  bril- 
hant.  eloquent,  syndicated  article  on 
the  bombing  of  the  church  in  Birming- 
ham.   Weitner    had    the    courage    to 
change  his  position  and  vote  for  the 
conference  report  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act     of     1964,     becoming     the     first 
Member    from    south    of    the    Mason- 
Dixon  line  to  support  civil  rights. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  since  the  days  of  poll 
taxes.  "separate  but  equal.  "  and 
white  only"  signs  above  drinking 
fountains.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  We  cannot  rest  easy  as  long  ak 
any  individual  is  denied  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  reach  his  or  her  potential  be- 
cause of  race,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
As  long  as  a  community  of  blacks  is 
denied  running  water  by  an  all-white 
city  council,  as  long  as  schools  in  black 
communities  are  inferior  to  those  in 
white  communities,  as  long  as  the 
mortality  rate  of  black  babies  is  higher 
than  that  of  white  babies,  our  task  is 
not  finished. 

The  freedoms  of  none  of  us  are 
secure  as  long  as  the  freedoms  of  any 
of  us  are  threatened.  Mrs.  Parks  un 
derstood  that— let  us  not  forget.  Let  us 
continue  to  work  for  that  day  when  af- 
firmative action  programs  are  unneces- 
sary, when  race  aiid  sex  and  national 
origin  are  immaterial,  and  when  we 
can  accomplish  all  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable without  these  extraneous  fac- 
tors either  aiding  or  hampering  our  ef- 
forts.# 

TOM  STEED 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  Nrw  JERSEY' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a 
very  dedicated  public  servant  and  dis- 
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tinKUi.sh«'ci  Member  of  this  Housf  *ho 
IS  not  returning  next  year  Tom  Steed 
and  I  camt'  to  ConKress  tonfther  in 
1949,  and  sincf  that  time  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  ha.s  diKiiified  thi.s 
House  by  his  concern  for  people  and 
dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropnal  mn.s 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  Postal, 
and  CJeneral  CIov '-rnment .  Tom  Stfkd 
has  worked  to  Kuarantee  that  our  (iov 
ernment  services  are  performing;  up  to 
the  highest  standards 

The    people    of    Oklafioma  s    h'nurth 
District  have  had  a  loyal  and  con.scieti 
tious    Repre.sentatue    in    Tom    Stekd. 
and  his  presence  will  be  missed  in  the 
House 

Mr  Speaker,  the  1'onKre.s.s  h;i.s  tjeeii 
tortunale  to  have  I'om  Stkkds  servic- 
and  I  wish  hmi  all  the  tjesl  in  the 
future.*  ^.^^__^.^_ 

tributp:  i'o  .hm  i.loyd 
HON.  MARIO  BIAC.G1 

nt    NKW    VuHK 
IN  THr  HOfSE  OK  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

A'rdrirsdatj.  DrciTnber  .i.  I'JHO 
•  Mr  HIAOCH  Mr  Speaker  th. 
House  today  pays  tribute  to  one  of  its 
finest  Member.,  Jim  Li.oyd.  who  for 
the  past  6  years  h;us  so  ably  represent- 
ed the  citi/.en.-,  of  the  351  h  Congres- 
sional District  m  California 

In  just  6  years.  Jim  h;us  emerj^ed  ;i.s 
an  effective  and  sensible  legislator  He 
.served  with  dHtinction  rus  a  Member  of 
the  House  Selrci  Committee  on  A>;in^^. 
of  which  I  am  an  original  Member 
The  hearings  conducted  in  Jim's  dis- 
trict by  our  committee  have  produced 
some  important  leiiislation  lo  benefit 
our  seniors. 

Jim's    previous    roles    have    included 
those  of  skilled  pilot,  successful  biisi 
nessman.     dedicated     professor,     city 
councilman      and      ma\or      of      West 
Covina.  Calif 

His  distmMuislH  ,1  N.ii.  career,  which 
began  in  194;:.  .pari  it  '21  years  and 
included  service  in  tn'ih  WWII  and  the 
Korean  war  At  (us  l.u  t  .iity  station. 
Ciuantanamo  Bay  m  c  ih.i  te  se^^■ed 
as  public  inforniaf  inn  ollurr  during 
Bay  of  figs  aiiil  'hi-  Cufi.in  mi.ssile 
crisis  An.  .iciMiripi  i  ,:iril  pilni  .Iim 
s«-r%fcl  .1..  I  n.i'.,ii  I.  i.iinr  m  \Uv  Sooth 
Parilir  Hf  lia..  *■■("  -'iiirp  hi-  flyin^; 
talei^t  r'.en  \i,lirir  \<\  i.^niTt's,-  U\  flying 
such  ainrall.--  .ls  .irrii'.  Ih'Ik  opters. 
nuliiar>  ligh'ci  attacK  .ur<Taf!.  and 
NASA's  Space  Shuttle  landing  Simula 
tor.  He  IS  currently  an  active  member 
of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As 
social  ion 

He  ofti(i.il!\  retired  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  for  the  Navy  in  1963  He 
and  his  wife  together  established  a 
small  business.  Lloyd's  Public  Rela 
tions  and  Advertising,  in  1966  That 
same  year,  he  received  his  master's 
degree  in  political  ,s<ience  from  the 
University  of  Snuihern  C.iliforni.i    H^ 
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spent  i  years  teaching  political  s(  lencr 
at  Mount  San  Antonio  College  He  i> 
deeply  iiuoUed  in  a  wide  range  ot 
community  and  civic  activities,  and 
holds  membership  in  such  organiza 
tmns  it.-,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
the  NAACP,  and  I'l  Sigma  Alpha  a 
national    political    ■science    honor    soci 

'•t  > 

His  distinguished  career  in  Uovern 
ment    t)egan    with    his   election    lo   the 
West     Covma    Cit>     Council,    He    later 
served  as  mayor  of  that  same  city.  He 
y.:Ls    elected    to    the    House    of    Repre 
s.  ntatives   in    1974.   and   brought    with 
him    to    this    institution    that    same 
pride,   integrity,  and   high-spii  ited  de 
termination  which  gave  him  success  in 
all  his  previous  endeavors.  He  personi 
fies    the    high    ideals    for    which    this 
Congress    stands,    and    will    be    sorely 
mi.ssed  b.\  us  all 

It  has  been  my  di.-.tinct  privilege  to 
serve  with  Jim  I.ioyd  the.se  past  6 
years,  and  I  'Ai^h  him  every  success  in 
the  future.* 


December  .i, 


7.9.<?0 


IKIHI'IT:    1(1   HON    HILL  MARSHA 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  Bill  is  a  member  of 
the  opp<jsilion.  he  is  a  gentleman  I  re- 
spect a-s  a  hard  hitter  who  fights  hard 
for  the  tilings  in  which  he  believes. 
Bii.i.s  word  IS  his  bond  when  he  tells 
you  he  is  going  to  do  something,  you 
can  always  rest  easy  that  he  will  do  it. 
Bill.  IS  the  highly  respected  ranking 
Republican  on  the  I'ublic  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  His  e.xper 
ti.se  on  water  issues  will  be  mis.sed  next 
year  Bill  has  given  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  the  country  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  • 


1  KIHUTE  TO   HF  I  IRlNCi 
CONGRESSMAN   NL  FWKN 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or    NfAS     -I  I'HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HKHHtSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Bob  McEwen  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  He  and  I 
.served  together  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  came  to  Congress  at  tne 
same  time.  Ours  is  a  friendship  for 
which  I  have  never  had  one  moment 
of  regret 

Bob  McEwen  is  the  kind  of  individu 
al  with  whom  one  can  enter  into  a 
direct  personal  relationship  expecting 
and  recei'.ing  honesty,  loyally,  consid 
eralion  and  the  kind  of  understanding 
on  which  true  friendship  is  built  He 
does  not  mince  words,  but  he  makes  a 
serious  effort    to   put    himself   in   the 


other  fellow's  shoes  and  to  understatici 
opinions  that  differ  from  nis  own  He 
IS  a  human  being  first,  anti  hii  in'i'i|,.(t 
or  a  set  of  character  traits  second 

His  service  in  the  Congress  has  been 
first   cla.ss.  showing  a  balanct    uf  sup- 
port for  the  interests  of  his  Umii,  r,,], 
stituencv'  and  concern  for  the  oM-rali 
interests  of  the  Nation,  P'ew  ha\e  been 
more  tireless  in  pursuit  of  the  preroga 
!i\fs    of    his   district,    and    .'.et    he    ha.'- 
ne\er  let  parochial  interests  blind  hirr. 
to  the  tact  that  he  wa-s  serving  here  as 
a  national  legislator    His  work  for  th» 
St     Lawrence  Seawav    has  been  exem 
plary,   his   advocacy   of  an   active   role 
for  Camp  Drum  compelling;  his  lobby 
mg  in  behalf  of  I_Ake  Placid's  Winter 
Olympics  a  cUussic  example  of  one  per 
son's  effect ivene.ss  as  part   of  a  large 
collective    lik-    the    Congress.    He   can 
look  back  on  his  .service  here  with  per- 
sonal   .satisfaction    for    these    achieve 
ments  In  behalf  of   his  neighbors,  bu' 
as     a     responsible     and     hard  a  tk.i.i.: 
member    of    the    Appropr..ii;    n-    ('  -::i 
mittee.   he   can   also   feci    tliat    he  has 
well  served  the  Nation  a.s  .i  wlu)le. 

Hob  McEwen  is  a  fine  man.  and  ai>.^o 
tiation  with  him  ha.s  added  satisfac 
tion  to  my  public  service.  None  of  us 
serves  in  a  vacuum,  and  we  can  all 
think  of  colleagues  with  whom  we 
would  just  as  soon  not  have  served. 
Bob's  presence  in  our  body,  however, 
has  added  to  my  pride  in  my  job  and 
that  is  a  gift  from  him  for  which  1 
shall  be  always  grateful.  Hi  has  served 
here  at  considerable  saciifice  to  his 
family— and  his  family  impul.ses  are 
.strong— which  should  make  us  all 
doubly  grateful.  Pat  McEwen  has  also 
.served  her  country  well  in  her  cheer- 
ful support  of  her  husband's  public 
service,  despite  a  crippling  ailment  and 
what  must  have  been  a  difficult  loneli 
ness. 

I  want  to  thank  them  both,  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  affection  and  best 
wishes  for  a  product :ve  and  shared  re- 
tirement, and  to  promise  them  that 
our  friendship  shall  continue  into  the 
life  that  follows  Congress.* 


IN  HONOR  ol-    rillLIP  M. 
KLUTZNIK 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  iU-lNUlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  an  individual 
of  such  high  caliber  a.ssociated  with 
our  Federal  Government  as  the  outgo 
ing  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Philip  M 
Klutznik 

Long  active  and  highly  respected  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Mr  Klutznik  lent  his  expertise  to  sue 
cessfully  bridge  the  gap  between  these 
two  spheres  Serving  in  Federal  Gov 
ernment  posts  under  seven  Presidents, 
he  consistently  promoted  our  coun 
try's  best  interests  abroad,  concurrent 
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ly  encouraging  us  to  further  our  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  a.ssistance  to 
Dther  nations  in  need. 

As  Secrttar.v  of  Commerce  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  his  efforts 
tovkard  the  enactment  of  import  legis 
iation  Export  trading  le=<isiation.  for 
example.  ha.s  been  kept  alive  largel.v  at 
his  hand.  His  contributions  'oward  the 
implementation  of  fair  trade  policy  and 
the  betterm<  lit  of  our  trading  positioi: 
in  the  world  have  been  invaluable. 

Philip  Klutznik's  .service  to  our 
country  and  to  ttie  world  h;is  been  ex- 
emplary. The  people  of  our  Nation  are 
rea-ssured  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  continue  to  give  us  his  fine  coun 
sel  and  guidance  as  we  address  the 
problems  itiat  face  us  in  years  lo 
come  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN   BUCHANAN 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

')f    M.AB.VMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsK.NT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  coll' ;\gues  in  the 
House  of  Rf  fjresentatives  in  honoring 
Congressman  John  Bik  han.a:;  who  is 
leaving  the  House  aft  r  16  vears  of  ef 
fective.  diligf'nl  service  lo  tlie  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama. 

During  the  2  years  we  served  togeth- 
er here  in  the  Hojse.  John  ha.s  been  a 
positive  asset  to  the  Alabama  dekga 
tion.  always  willing  to  help  another 
Member  with  a  difficult  situation.  In 
his  role  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post.secon- 
dary  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  he  pursued  the 
best  interests  of  education  in  this 
country.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  John  proved  to 
be  a  dedicated  and  progre.^sive  leader. 
In  addition  he  was  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Steel  Caucus  and 
strived  mightily  to  assist  the  steel  in- 
dustry through  its  current  plight. 

I  will  miss  John  and  hope  he  will 
return  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  House 
often  in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    ROBERT 
Mc'^lWKN 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OR  EGO, V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novt  mber  20.  I960 

0  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Robert  McEwen  is  a  man  I 
respect  highly  — not  becau.se  we  are  po- 
litical allies,  but  because  of  his  Scot- 
tish heritage  And  ever.vone  kno^vs 
that  Scots  are  truly  remarkable 
people.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Bob  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Spaway . 

1  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  very 
able  legislator  who  has  shown  a  tre- 
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mendous  dedication  to  iiis  constitu- 
ents. Even  w'nen  I  di-;agree  wit.h  fiim 
politicall.v.  I  always  have  to  respect 
Bob  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducts himseL.  I  wish  him  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  happy  retirement  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  TI.M  LEE  CARTI^K 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADD.4BB0 

Of   NIW    VIJPK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'W-:'dnfsdav.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  triuutf-  to  a  dedicated  colleague 
and  fine  friend,  the  Honorable  T'm 
Lef  Carter  of  Kentucky,  who  is  retir- 
ing at  the  end  oi  this  session.  An  out- 
standing pub'.ic  servant.  I  am  sure  I 
share  the  sentiments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  when 
I  say  we  wi'l  all  mis."  h- ;  expertise  and 
sensitivity  as  a  legislator.  He  snould 
leave  Congres.';  content  m  the  knowl- 
edge that  h!s  .Stat(  of  Kentucky  and 
the  NaLon  a.'e  extremely  grateful  for 
having  such  a  gi^ntleman  s*'rvc  i:i  Con- 
gress. 

When  D"-  Cartvr  announced  he 
'Aould  not  r-'urn  to  Congress  I  was 
deeply  sadde-ied  because  it  meant  that 
I  would  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of 
woiking  with  bim  In  his  eight  terms 
in  Congress  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  man  wlio  fell  no  detail 
v.as  ever  too  small,  c  r  no  problem  ever 
too  large  to  soLe.  He  >vas  a  leader  who 
did  his  job  with  little  or  no  fanfare,  a 
man  v.i'.h  a  wealth  of  knowledge  he 
shared  with  us  at  all  tui  ^s. 

I  served  v»ith  Dr.  Cahtfr  on  tne 
Small  Busi'iess  Committee  where  he 
vas  a  valuable  and  irreplaceable  advo- 
cate for  small  businessmen  across  the 
country.  He  was  iiistrrmental  wnllo 
serving  on  the  Subconimittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Minority  Enterpri.se,  in  help- 
ing secure  pa.ssage  oT  legislation  de- 
signed lo  improve  biiiness  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  busmessnien  ThanKs 
to  his  efforts  the  -^oinmittee  has  been 
able  to  better  address  oioblenis  facing 
these  enirepreneurs  today. 

Due  to  TiM'.s  experienct  as  a  practic- 
ing physician  m  Ken'uckv  he  vas  ver;.' 
concerned  in  seeing:'  to  it  that  Congress 
adffressed  the  riealih  care  needs  cf  the 
Na'ion.  While  s(  rving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce he  helped  "naci  legislat'on  in 
the  areas  of  providing  clean  and  safe 
drinking  wa'er.  mental  health,  and 
wa.-.  a  strong  supporter  of  community 
health  centers  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Carter  has  served  the  U.S.  Con 
r.ress  we!l  in  the  years  he  has  been 
here,  and  though  I  do  not  know  what 
he  plans  to  do  upon  leavirg  '^Washing- 
ton. I  am  qu.te  sure  he  will  put  into 
his  future  the  intensity  and  sensitivity 
he  shared  with  us  here  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  li'ck  and  good  health  in  the 
years  to  come.# 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AL  I  LLMAN 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPH.\RDT 

or  uisscuRi 

IN  THE  H0"SE  of  REPFLSLNTATIVES 

Wedne&dcv.  Deccvibcr  3.  1980 

•  Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  famous  for  many 
ihmg.s  beside^  the  pov. er  bill.  Mount 
Et.  Helens,  and  other  natural  splen- 
dors. I  suspect  the  birth  of  two  men  a 
fcA  decades  ago  vas  Tiol  noted  at  the 
tim".  Nor  was  their  scholarship  at 
Whitman  College,  their  legal  talents 
at  Columbia  Universuy.  or  their  subse- 
quent tepching  careers  in  their  home 
States.  But  when  Bdl  Douglas  and  Al 
Ul^man  went  East  a.s  young  men,  the 
legion  die  take  note  and  the  country 
lias  been  be'ter  for  it  ever  since. 

Justice  Douglas  once  said  that 
those  in  power  want  'nl;.  to  perpetu- 
ate It.  '  As  a  meml>cr  of  the  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee  for  the  past  4  years, 
I  have  observed  ojr  distinguished 
chairman  and  can  truly  say  'ha*  .Al 
Ullman  wanted  only  to  serve.  Douglas 
also  said:  I  hope  to  be  remembered  as 
someone  whc;  maae  ihc  Earth  a  intle 
more  beaut jfi;i."  Ht  must  have  been 
th'nking  about  At  Ui.lm^n  as  w"ll  for 
I  Kinder,  more  sincere  man  cannct  be 
found. 

No  trail  bears  his  n^me— no  opinion 
bears  his  words— no  laws  cater  to  his 
specia.  interests.  But  wjier.  I  take  my 
oath  in  the  97th  Congress  to  support 
and  defend  '.le  Constitution  agairist 
all  enemie.s,  foreign  and  domestic:  to 
take  this  obligaiion  freelv  and  without 
purpose  of  evaoi.->n,  and  to  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  I  am  .  bout  co  enter.  I  might  as 
well  be  echoing  what  the  people  of 
Oregon  know  in  i.^eir  hearts  and 
minds  -that  thi.i  is  what  Al  Ullman'? 
life  has  been  all  about.* 


1  RIBUTE  TO  HON.  HAROLD  T. 
(EIZZ)  JOHNSON 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C"  FEPRESENTATIV  LS 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oiceon.  Mr 
Speaker.  Bizz  and  I  used  to  be  neigh- 
bc-s  back  in  the  sixties  wnen  I  was 
represent;ng  Oregon's  Fourth  District 
right  across  the  border  from  his.  We 
served  together  or  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee at  that  lime.  I  r<  m^m.bercd 
Bizz  as  a  very  wise  ana  respected 
.member  in  the  siMies.  and  when  I 
came  bacK  in  1974  !  found  him  to  be 
even  .-ncre  of  a  leader  aiid  legislative 
mast-rmina.  There  are  'ew  Members 
in  tins  body  held  in  higner  esteem.  He 
leaves  here  with  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  of  his  colleagues, 
especially  me  • 
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IRIHUTK  TO  [jAVID 
SAITKRFIP!  n 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VIS 

Thursday.  ,\ovrmher  13.  1980 
•  Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Spt-aker.  the 
large  turnover  which  is  being  experi- 
enced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
between  now  and  January  5.  1981. 
means  that  many  of  our  experienced 
and  effective  lawmakers  are  convert 
ing  to  other  types  of  professional  or 
business  activities. 

In  the  ra.se  of  our  colleague.  Con 
gressman  David  Satterfield  of  the 
Third  District  of  Virginia,  who  has 
chosen  to  voluntarily  retire  from  this 
body  after  long  service  here,  I  am  re- 
minded that  Dave  and  I  have  had 
many  intimate  experiences  together 
on  legislativf  and  other  issues  relating 
to  our  public  .service  as  well  as  in  per- 
sonal contacts  in  which  my  wife. 
Doris,  and  I  have  shared  personal  and 
social   activities  with   Anne  and  Davj 

SaTTKRKII'XD. 

C  onurcssman  David  Satterfield  has 
nroiiglit  a  rich  background  of  military 
and  legal  experience,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  other  public  and  civic  serv- 
ices, to  this  body.  The  Nation  has 
benefited  from  Davih  Satterfielus 
wise  judgments  and  from  his  effective 
espousal  of  interests  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  devoted  veterans  of  our 
Nation's  military  services  and  their 
I  amilies. 

During  his  lunn  and  effective  work 
as  a  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. David  Satterfield  has  gained 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

While  we  will  miss  Dave  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  overall  tasks  which 
we  undertake  here,  we  are  understand- 
ing of  his  decision  to  leave  us.  On  a 
purely  personal  basis  I  want  to  express 
to  David  Sattkkheld  my  deepest  re- 
spect for  tiis  ability  as  a  lawmaker  and 
as  a  disciplined  and  highlv  honorable 
^:entleman  and  to  convey  the  good 
wishes  of  my  wife.  Doris,  and  me  to 
.Anne  and  Dave  SArrERKiELD  for  good 
health  and  much  happiness. # 
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He    preceded     me     here     by     4     year- 
Though  we  work  on  opposite  sides  <ii 
the  aisle.  I  have  always  respected  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  con.servative  pa 
triots    to    ever   sit    in    this    House     As 
.senior   minority   member   of   the  Sub 
committee  on  Research  and  Develop 
menl  for  the  past  .several  years.  1  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Dick 
as  my  chairman.  Ours  has  been  an  ex 
tremely    close,    cooperative     relation 
ship    Dick  has  been  the  model  team 
leader,  always  going  out  of  his  way  to 
be  considerate  of  minority  views  and 
input.  Under  his  leadership  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  developing  the 
military  systems  needed  by  our  Armed 
Forces,  while  at  the  same  time  elimi 
nating  millions  of  dollars  in  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  subcommittee  in  the  House 
which   is   more   effective,   more   dedi 
cated.  or  more  productive  than  the  Re 
search  and  Development    Subcommit 
tee  under  Dicks  leadership   I  will  cer 
tainly  miss  him  as  my  chairman. 

I  believe  history  will  grade  Dick 
very  highly  for  another  contribution 
he  made  to  the  Congress  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people.  Dick  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  before  it  was  abol- 
ished by  a  naive,  liberal  House.  This 
committee  carried  out  the  task  of 
monitoring  persons  and/or  activities 
that  were  dedicated  to  weakening,  and 
destruction  of,  our  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  believe  history  will  prove 
that  dissolution  of  this  activity  will 
have  been  comparable  to  another  form 
of  unilateral  disarmament. 

A  no  more  loyal,  honest,  dedicated, 
or  patriotic  man  ever  .served  in  this 
body  than  Duk  Ichokd  and  I  am  one 
ol  hi.s  greatest  admirers.  Military  re- 
search and  development  and  our  na- 
tional security  effort,  in  general,  have 
lost  a  strong  and  effective  spokesman. 
The  Congress  is  losing  a  principled 
Member  who  always  voted  unselfishly 
for  what  he  fell  best  for  the  country 
'•egardle.ss  of  the  political  conse- 
quences. His  shoes  will  not  be  easily 
filled.  I  will  greatly  muss  him  as  a  col- 
league and  my  wife.  Barbara,  and  I 
wish  Dick,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Penny. 
Godspeed  in  their  future  endeavors.* 
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Hrooks.  Ai.  Uuman.  and  me  lo  repre- 
,' nt  the  House  m  West  Germany  in 
19.S9 

Fur  J4  years  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  of  Oregon  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  had  effective  and 
representative  leadership  the  kind 
which  produces  good  legislation  and 
excellent  service.  There  are  so  many 
good  things  to  .say  about  Al  Ullman. 
He  has  done  so  much  over  (he  past  12 
term.'- 

Hisi()r.\  will  always  note  Al  as  being 
the  well  establisht»d  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  M<  ans.  a  po- 
sition he  has  held  \uth  distinction. 
During  his  tenure  he  has  adopted  two 
major  tax  reductions  in  197.5  and  1978. 
and  the  extensive  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  In  addition,  he  has  been  an  able 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation.  Al  has  been  a  real  leader 
behind  energy  legislation,  particularly 
the  National  Energy  Act  ot  1978. 

Ai.  Ui.LMAN  s  career  is  one  which  his 
district  and  ihis  great  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  be  very  proud.  Al.  your 
leadership  and  dedication  will  be 
greatly  mi.s.sed.  To  you  and  your  wife 
Audrey  and  family,  good  luck  in  the 
years  ahead. • 


TRIBUTE    lO  KICH.MM)  H. 
uniORf* 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

IN  TIIK  lloi:sl-   OK  REFRK-SENTATI VES 

ThuTsduy.  D'-vcmber  4.  19l<0 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  .sorry  to  be  making  this  tribute  lo 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee. Hou.se  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, because  his  departure  will  be  a 
major  loss  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
cause  of  rebuilding  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

I    have    had    the   honor   of    knowing 
Dick  during  my  16  years  in  the  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    M    ULLMAN 
OF  ORttiON 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

.  It  rt.NNs'i  .  .  a.n;  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rfn»RESENTATIVES 

Wcrfne.sdav.  DccrmbcT  3.  19H0 
m  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Speaker,  not  often  do  we  get  the 
chance  lo  pay  tribute  to  .such  promi- 
nent gentlemen  as  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Oregon.  Al 
Ullman.  I  go  back  a  long  lime  with  Al 
and  we  have  had  a  strong  friendship 
ever  since  I  came  into  the  Congress  in 
1959  Ai  may  remember  when  the 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn,  appointed  Jack 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON 
OUDGER 


LAMAR 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

I  i»  I  .ni-.i,i  •:. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  .sadness  that  I 
see  Lamar  Gudcer  leave  Congress. 
Lamar  is  a  shrewd  country  lawyer, 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  on  the  right 
side  of  most  issues.  I  am  very  proud  of 
his  friendship.  He  has  served  the  11th 
District  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  well,  and  he  will  be  mis.sed 
next  year.  Like  me.  Lamar  rttired  in- 
voluntarily, but  I  wish  hun  the  very 
best  for  the  years  to  come.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    LIONEL  VAN 

DEPiHl  IN 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  ILLINUls 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
considered  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  know  and  work  with  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin  When  I  .served  on  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee.  I  found 
the  chairman  not  only  a  capable 
leader  but  a  fair  one.  I  saw  him  take 
on  major  and  controversial  issues  and 
establish  himself  as  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

I  owe  a  personal  debt  to  Van  because 
I  consider  him  not  only  a  friend  but 
my  mentor— one  who  worked  with  me 
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and  educated  me  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. He  has  my  admiration 
and  respect,  as  I  am  sure  he  does  that 
of  countless  others.  He  has  served 
with  dedication  and  distinction,  and 
we  will  surely  mi.ss  his  legislative  tal- 
ents here. 

I  would  close  by  saying  that  I  consid- 
er Van  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish 
him  all  the  best  because  it  is  no  less 
than  he  deserves.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  ULLMAN 


UMI 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLl 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  MAZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  in 
honoring  Al  Ullman,  Congressman 
from  the  Second  District  of  Oregon, 
who  will  not  be  returning  for  the  97th 
Congress. 

Over  the  years.  Al  has  distinguished 
himself  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Or- 
egon's Second  District.  He  is  a  nation- 
al legislator. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Al  demonstrated 
the  expert  leadership  ability  necessary 
to  handle  the  complex  legislation 
which  comes  before  the  committee 
.such  as  tax  reform,  energy,  and  public 
pensions. 

His  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Al  Ullman 
has  earned  the  respect  of  both  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon,  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Kepre.sentatives.  I  sincerely 
wish  he  and  his  family  the  best  for  the 
future.* 


JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

Of  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  excellent  statements 
made  paying  tribute  to  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House.  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  I  was  not  .serving  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  when  he  w^as 
Speaker,  but  I  became  aware  of  his 
.superb  qualities  .some  years  ago  when 
I  made  a  visit  to  Washington  D.C.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton in  1969.  .soon  after  being  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont Upon  being  introduced  to 
Speaker  McCormack  through  his 
staff,  I  was  d«  eply  impressed  by  the 
personal  attention  he  showed  to  me. 
Not  only  did  he  take  the  time  to  per- 
sonally introduce  me  to  his  staff,  he 
invited  me  lo  accompany  him  at  his 
morning    press    conference    with    the 
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news  media.  For  someone's  first  trip 
into  the  Washington  intrigue,  this  was 
a  most  memorable  experience,  but 
more  importantly,  it  demonstrated  to 
me  his  deep  compassion  for  people  and 
especially  his  interest  in  young  people 
pursuing  politics. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  Speak- 
er with  my  fondest  memories.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  CORMAN. 
LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN  AND 
CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I 
see  the  ranks  of  the  class  of  the  88th 
Congress  depleted  this  year.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  a  Member  of  this  class, 
along  with  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  and 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  And  we  were  for 
tunate  that  Jim  Corman  had  come  a 
term  ahead  of  us  and  was  able  to  pro- 
vide some  leadership  for  a  group  of 
very  green  freshmen.  California  is 
losing  three  fine  Representatives  with 
the  loss  of  these  three  exceptionally 
able  men.  Those  of  us  who  came  to 
Congress  in  the  early  sixties  have 
maintained  an  unusual  closeness.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  many  fine  re- 
unions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
taking  this  special  order  so  that  we 
can  salute  our  colleague  Hon.  John 
Buchanan  who  will  not  be  returning 
for  the  97th  Congress. 

Like  others  in  Congress,  I  have  come 
to  respect  and  admire  John  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  has  com- 
piled an  impressive  record  of  service  in 
this  body  during  his  16-year  tenure. 
His  legislative  skill  and  leadership  will 
be  missed  greatly  as  we  enter  the  97th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do  not 
share  any  committee  assignments  with 
John,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him  by  virtue  of  his  role  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Postsecondary  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Although  we  sit  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle,  John  has  always 
been  responsive  and  willing  to  give  my 
positions  on  education  issues  serious 
consideration. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  John  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  House  con- 
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ferees  to  agree  to  an  amendment 
tacked  to  the  Senate  higher  education 
bill  for  a  preventive  health  education 
facility  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  I  approached  John  on  this 
matter.  John  served  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  amendment  in  the  conference. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  his  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  with  me. 

In  addition  to  Johns  achievements 
in  the  area  of  education.  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  is  noted  throughout  the  world  for 
his  work  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
A  Southern  Baptist  minister.  John  has 
been  al  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  of  Soviet  dissidents, 
Jews,  and  oppressed  people  around  the 
world.  His  efforts  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. 

John  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  lo  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
was  elected  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  serve  on  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
which  popularly  is  known  as  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  John 
has  played  an  integral  role  in  shaping 
American  domestic  policy  as  it  relates 
to  the  education  of  our  people  as  well 
as  American  foreign  policy  particular- 
ly in  reference  to  the  human  rights 
issue.  These  two  issues  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  minds  as  we  strive  in  the 
1980's  to  make  this  Nation  and  this 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reasons 
than  these.  John  Buchanan's  leader- 
ship will  be  sorely  missed  by  people 
around  the  globe.  I  am  sorry  lo  see 
him  leave  this  esteemed  body,  but  I 
know  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
him.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
John  the  very  best  in  the  future.* 


THE  HONORABLE  AL  ULLMAN 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  this  body  will  lose  a 
Member  of  the  stature  of  Al  Ullman. 
The  loss  of  his  unique  skills,  his 
knowledge,  and  vast  experience  will 
leave  a  great  void. 

Al  has  been  a  leader  in  the  House 
and  a  master  of  the  legislative  art  as 
witnessed  during  his  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
lee.  He  is  respected  for  his  fairness 
and  patience  as  well  as  his  abilities  to 
mold  consensus  and  translate  diver- 
gent views  into  effective  legislative 
action.  The  legislation  he  has  success- 
fully guided  to  enactment  over  many 
years  represents  tireless  efforts  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  public  interest. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  Al  Ullman  and  my  good  wishes 
go  with  him  for  health  and  happiness 
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in    his    futiin'   t^ndeavors     Needless   to 
say.  he  leaves  many  friends.* 


TRIBUIK  K)  JIM   IJ.OYD 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  III  iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHESENTA  FIVES 

Wednesday.  Drcernber  :i.  1980 

•  Mr    KUS>S()    Mr   Speaker,  a  popular 
subject  for  congressional  debate  Ifiese 
days    IS    the    twcii    to    strennthen    the 
Armed  Forces  and  boost  the  quality  <il 
military      personnel       Someone      who 
knows  a  lot  about  this  situation  is  Jim 
I.i.oYD.   and    I   can   tell   you   ttiat    if  all 
men  of  the  military  were  a.s  solid  and 
dependable  as  this  21  year  veteran  nl 
the  Navy,  then  our  countr.\    wmild   h. 
served  by  only  the  best    For  the  p:i..t  !> 
years.  Jim   I.i.(jyd  ha.s  served   his  con 
stituents  in  the  :<5th   District   of  Call 
fornia  in  a  manner  deserviriK  of  a  1!1 
Kun  salute    loyal  and  dedicated  to  fui 
const  ituenUs.  and  an  inspiration  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se. 

Not  everyone  is  aware  of  Jim's  tal- 
ents b«'side  those  on  the  House  floor. 
He  can  pilot  the  skies  in  anything 
from  a  fighter  plane  to  a  747.  and  lie 
can  c-ommand  ttie  ba.sketball  court 
with  a  stiot  and  dribble  that  ruals  the 
finest  athletes  on  Capitol  Hill  Not 
survirisingly,  when  .Jim  helped  direct 
the  congre.sMonal  biuskelball  team,  we 
had  an  undefeated  seiuson.  Morinn 
handy  victories  over  the  White  House 
and  Federal  agency  teams 

It  IS  with  great  sadness  Ihal  I  must 
s,'iy  goodbye  lo  mv  good  friend  .Iim 
Li.oYD.  He's  b<'en  a  tremendous  sup 
port  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  other 
Members  share  my  desire  to  salute  him 
and  WLsli  him  the  best  • 


tribute  to  hon  richardson 
phI':yi-:k 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

•  If  .  Al  Ifi  'HN  I  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HKPHK.sENTATI VES 

Mnndau.  /)ec,-mf).'r  /.  1980 

•  Mr    I'Hll.l.n*  Hl'RION    Mr   Speak 
er.    I   join   my   colleagues   in   honoring 
Richardson  I'kkyer.  who  will  be  leav 
ing  the  House  at   the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress    The  House  will  he  losing  oih 
of  lt,s  finest  Mernl)ers 

Huh  I'keyeh  served  with  great  di.-^ 
Iiiution  m  developing  and  implement 
ing  financial  lii.sclosure  retiuirement,s 
fur  Members  nl  Congress  He  per 
formeti  a  major  .-.ervice  for  the  House 
as  an  influential  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ft  hies,  a  difficult  and 
unrewarding  a.ssignment. 

His   achievement.s   go   beyond   ethics 
legislation     he  hits  bt-en  a  major  oppo 
nent  of  efforts  by  the  auto  mdiistr>  to 
roll  back  air  pollution  standards. 

I    am    certain    he    will    perform    any 
future  endeauir  with  llir  same  integri 
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ty  and  wisdom  vvtncti  h>-  shuued  in  the 
House  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  McCORMACK 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

oK   NKW    YnHK 

in  the  house  ok  representatives 

Wrdnrsdav.  Drcrmbcr  3.  1980 

•  Mr    FISH    Mr   Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opporturuty  to  pay  tribute 
to  former  Speaker  John  McCnrmack.  a 
Kreal  man  and  a  dedicated  public  ser\ 
ant     When    I    came    lo    the    House    in 
1969  Jotm  McCormack  wa.s  t  fie  Sp»'ak 
er.  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in    the    Congress     Our    paths    crf).s,sed 
only  briefly,  which  was  my  lo.ss.  for  he 
wa-s  always  gracious   to   me  and    I    re 
specled    his    leadership,    fairness,    and 
strengtfi  of  ctiaracler    He  often  spoke 
of   Ills    love    I  if   the   institution   of   the 
House  ul  Representatives  and  this  wrl.'^ 
not  lost  on  this  younger  Member  • 


Decfwher 


1980 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    JEROME 
AMRRO 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

Ot   OHKI.O.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon  Mr 
Speaker.  I  did  my  best  to  help  get 
.Jerky  reelected  by  succumbing  to  his 
m;ustrrtiil  logic  and  common.sense 
wtiich  persuaded  me  to  help  him  with 
air  traffic  control  improvements  in  tus 
district  There  are  more  control  towers 
and  radar  m  tlie  I-'ourtti  District  in 
New  York  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  country.  Jerry  h;Ls  been  a  very 
able  legislattjr  and  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Commit  tei'  and  the  Science  and  Tech 
nology  Committee  He  will  be  mi.s.si>d 
next  year,  but  my  guess  is  that  tie  will 
be  back.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THh:  I. A  IK 
SPEAKER  JOHN  W    McCORMACK 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

1  IK   NKW    YUKK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

m  Mr  KOSFNTHAI.  Mr  Speaker 
much  h;i.s  hefii  .said  in  this  House  over 
ttie  [iiu^t  trv^  itavs  atiout  the  late  John 
W  M(  (ormack.  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  tiled  m 
Boston  hi-st  wi-ek 

He  richlv  deserved  all  those  trib- 
utes-first, because  he  wfis  a  decent 
and  honorable  human  tieing.  and 
second,  because  over  the  vears  he  had 
made  an  invaluatile  ( nnlribution  to 
the  quality  and  the  integrity  of  ttie 
Congress  Unfortunately,  hi.s  kind  are 
few  and  lar  between. 


He  never  forgot  tus  tuimble  begin 
nings.  and  his  entire  life  was  dedicated 
to  service  to  his  fellow  man  He  loved 
people,  and  they  returned  that  love. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  1.  and  then  entered  politics 
spending  several  .vears  in  tlie  Massa 
ctiusett,s  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  where  fie  was  Democratic 
floor  leader  in  1925  and  1926.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  US  Hou.se 
of  Rt'presentatives  and  spent  almost 
43  years  liere  m  unselfish  service  to 
his  country.  He  worked  his  wa>  up 
through  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  became  Speaker  m  January  1962, 
a  post  he  filled  adrnirablv  until  he  re 
tired  m  1971, 

When    I    first    came    to    Congress   a 
montli     after     he     had     been     elected 
Speaker.      I      found      him     accessible. 
frieiidlv.   Iielpful  and  more  than  will 
iiig  to  guuie  and  counsel  me  as  a  new 
comer  and  neophyte.  I  found  his  sage 
advice     invaluable,     and     was     deeply 
grateful  to  him   lor  his  personal  con 
cern    and    interest    over    the    years   we 
served  togeiher    He  was.   in  my  opin- 
ion, a  master  politician,  and  a  gentle 
man  of  the  old  school     a  combination 
of     qualities     which     highlighted     his 
entire   legislative  caret'r.   and  set   him 
apart  as  a  very  special  indiv  idual. 

He  left  his  mark  on  the  Congress 
and  on  this  Nation,  as  a  man  highly 
principled,  tremendously  loyal,  and 
completel.v  honest  W'e  are  the  better 
for  It  • 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON    Al    fl.LMAN 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

•  iK  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  to  this  well  deserved 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Ai  Ui.lman  Al's  produc- 
tive. 24  year  congressional  career  will 
end  with  this  Congress,  but  he  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  effective 
chairmanship  of  two  important  com- 
mittees and  for  his  central  role  in 
bringing  beneficial  an<i  liustiiiK  reform 
to  this  body 

In  1974.  as  a  key  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Democratic  Caucus.  Al  helped 
to  achieve  rule  changes  which  resulted 
in  major  reforms  in  antiquated  House 
<-ommittee  procedures  reforms  which 
have  provided  for  a  more  open  and  ef 
feclive  Congress  'Thai  same  caucus 
■vviselv  elrcled  Al.  as  the  first  chairman 
i>t  the  new  Budget  Committee.  Al.  had 
I  hampioned  the  creation  of  that  com- 
mittee in  order  to  restore  lo  Congress 
its  constitutional  role  in  formulating 
national  fuscal  policy  and  spending  pri 
orities.  After  only  a  few  months,  how 
ever,  he  took  on  the  difficult  post  of 
chairman  of  the  Wavs  ami  Means 
Commit  tt-e 

Al  brought  to  his  new  assignment 
his   admirable   democratic    ideals  and 
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leadership  qualities.  His  tenure  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  a  model  of 
openness  and  free  debate.  Al  had 
always  demonstrated  strong  support 
for  .social  programs.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
social  security,  public  assistance,  and 
unemployment  compensation,  howev- 
er, he  consistently  concerned  himself 
with  the  fiscal  impact  of  those  pro- 
grams. Through  contentious  debate  on 
divisive  i.ssues,  Als  sense  of  decency 
and  fairness  has  never  wavered.  His 
moderate  and  solicitous  style  of  lead- 
ership has  been  in  the  best  tradition 
of  democratic  government  and  will  be 
missed.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  ULLMAN 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Ull- 
MANs  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  country.  He 
brought  honor  and  commonsense  to 
this  Chamber  and  handled  one  of  the 
most  high-pressured  assignments  in 
the  House  fort  brightly  and  well. 

Al  is  a  plea.sure  to  work  with— a  fair. 
reliable,  and  dedicated  Congressman 
who  has  been  a  real  credit  to  his  State 
and  to  the  people  of  his  district. 

I  am  sad  ttiat  he  is  leaving.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    CHARLIE 

VANIK 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Charlie  Vanik  is  a  politician 
of  the  old  school,  who  has  left  his 
mark  in  the  field  of  taxation.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
without  one  of  its  real  experts  next 
year  Charlie  has  managed  to  remain 
in  Congress  for  26  years  without  ever 
forgetting  the  Populist  views  that 
brought  him  here  in  the  first  place. 
Once  again.  Charlie  has  proven  to  be 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  us -he  has  elect- 
ed to  retire  voluntarily.  We  wish  him 
the  best  for  the  years  to  come.  After 
so  many  years  of  dedicated  .service,  he 
surely  deserves  it.* 


ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from     Michigan.     Mr.     Conyers.     for 
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taking  out  this  special  order  in  remem- 
brance of  December  1.  1955.  I  especial 
ly    commend    the    gentleman    for    re- 
minding us  of  Rosa  Parks  on  that  fate- 
ful day. 

It  is  important  for  us  all  to  remem- 
ber this  anniversary,  for  it  was  Decem- 
ber 1,  1955,  that  Rosa  Parks  refused  to 
tolerate  the  humiliation  and  indignity 
of  subordination.  By  the  simple  act  of 
refusing  to  give  up  her  bus  seat  for  a 
white  man.  she  refused  to  accept  a 
system  which  allocated  fundamental 
rights  on  the  basis  of  racial  heritage. 
By  refusing  to  stand  on  that  bus  in 
1955,  Rosa  Parks  forced  America  to 
recognize  the  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ness  of  its  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  events  of 
that  day  did  not  suddenly  transform 
race  relations  in  this  country.  Nor  has 
the  journey  toward  economic,  social, 
and  political  justice  ended.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  inequities  that  Rosa 
Parks  confronted  in  1955  remain  true 
today.  And  perhaps  Rosa  Parks'  task 
was  less  complex  because  her  obstacles 
were  vividly  defined.  Black  Americans 
in  the  1980's.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
faced  with  a  system  that  more  cleverly 
disguises  injustice,  hatred,  and  bigot- 
ry. 

Yet,  this  is  not  to  minimize  either 
Rosa  Parks'  courage  nor  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  actions.  The  dignity  and 
the  strength  that  she  demonstrated 
led  to  an  11-month  bus  boycott  in  pro- 
test to  Ms.  Parks'  conviction.  The  sac- 
rifice and  courage  of  the  boycott  par- 
ticipants was  spirited,  for  the  most 
part,  by  her  steadfast  and  enduring 
commitment  to  justice. 

The  boycott,  in  turn,  spirited  a 
movement  within  black  communities 
nationwide  in  protest  of  Rosa  Parks 
conviction  specifically,  and  racism  and 
injustice  in  general.  Ultimately,  the 
Montgomery  bus  system's  segregation- 
ist policies  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  November  1955.  the  Court 
ruled  in  favor  of  Rosa  Parks  and 
against  Jim  Crow.  I  consider  it  monu- 
mental that  this  single  individual. 
Rosa  Parks,  not  only  helped  to  over- 
turn an  age-old  practice  and  forced 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  exam- 
ine the  matter,  but  she  helped  create  a 
new  consciousness  and  sensibility  in 
America  that  lives  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  De- 
cember 1.  1955.  as  we  must  not  forget 
Rosa  Parks  on  that  day.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  battle  is  far  from 
won.* 


THE  HONORABLE  AL  ULLMAN 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  warm  congratulations  to 
Congressman    Al    Ullman    on    his    24 
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years    of    exemplary    service    in    the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  acting  chairman  in  1973  and  1974. 
Al  guided  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee with  grace  and  tact  through  a 
most  difficult  period  of  transition.  The 
positive,  steadying  effects  of  his  lead- 
ership are  most  evident  when  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  committee 
during  his  tenure  as  chairman  are  re- 
viewed, including  two  substantive  tax 
reductions  in  1975  and  1978  and  a 
major  tax  reform  measure  in  1976.  He 
has  pioneered  a  number  of  innovative 
concepts  to  address  the  long-term 
needs  of  our  Nation  in  a  number  of 
areas  such  as  social  security,  health 
care,  and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. As  a  Ways  and  Means  member 
since  1976.  I  have  come  Lo  respect  his 
judgment  in  matters  about  which  we 
disagee  as  well  as  those  in  which  we 
are  in  accord. 

Despite  the  heavy  demands  of  his 
committee  responsibilities.  Ax  has 
been  an  effective  advocate  for  his  con- 
stituents in  Oregon's  Second  Congres 
sional  District.  He  leaves  us  with  an 
impressive  record  of  accomplishments 
and  a  healthy  and  vital  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  his  credit.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  wishing  Al  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  all  that  he  undertakes 
in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Sam 
Devine  twice— back  in  the  sixties  when 
I  was  representing  Oregon's  Fourth 
District,  and  for  the  past  6  years.  Sam 
and  I  both  served  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serves, and  we  share  a  very  special  love 
for  this  country  that  we  have  garnered 
both  from  our  service  in  the  Navy  and 
in  Congress.  I  respect  Sam  greatly— he 
has  served  this  district  well  for  the 
past  22  years.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  LLOYD 


HON.  DANia  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

*  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  -big 
brother"  and  close  friend.  Congress- 
man Jim  Lloyd.  When  I  first  came  to 
Washington  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man 4  years  ago.  Jim  took  me  under 
his  wing,  shared  his  office  and  staff 
with  me  and  basically  helped  me  un- 
derstand the  congressional  process— in 
short,  he  taught  me  the  ropes.  But 
JiM  was  more  than  a  teacher  for  me. 
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Hf  and  his  «rarious  wife  Jarkif  mad*' 
mt-   fet'l   fspt'cially   welcom*-   in   Wa-sh 
Ington,  which  was  no  small  f«'at.  con 
sidering  the  fart  that  my  own  home  is 
over   5.000   miles   away    In   the   begin- 
ninK.    they    made    me    feel    like    I    be 
longed    in    Wa-shington.    and    ttiat    the 
Nation  s  Capital  was  indeed  a  place  1 
could  call  home    1  hold  a  special  place 
in  my  heart  for  Jim  s  friendship  over 
the  past  6  years 

Not  only  ha.s  Jim  Lloyd  been  a  close 
friend  of  mine  for  the  past  6  years,  he 
has   also   been   an   extremely   effective 
and  *ell  respected   leKisliifor    As  a  re 
tired  naval  aviator.  Jim  \a.;i.s  a  natural 
for     his     assignment      to     ttn       House 
Armed    Services    Commit tct.    Hecau.se 
of    his    technical    training    and    back 
ground,   he   wa.s   al.so  well   suited   to   a 
position    on    the    House    Science    and 
Technology    Committee    on    which    he 
served  for  «  years    As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  Jim  wa.s  instru 
mental  in  challenging  FAA  regulations 
on  mandatory  retirement  of  commer 
rial  pilot^s  at   age  60.   In  short,  m  the 
course  of  his  career  here  in  Washing 
ton.  Jim   has  continued  to  remain   in 
volved   in  all  a.sp»'cts  of  aviation  mat 
ters  and  has  indeed  been  .i  responsive 
and    creative   spokesman    for    aviation 
interests,    be   they    military,   commer 
cial.  or  general  interest's 

I  will  mi.ss  Jim  when  he  returns  to 
his  home  I  have  alv.ay.s  looked  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  i.s.sues 
both  great  and  small  It  is  my  hupt 
that  he  will  be  back  to  lead  us  again  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

My  wife  and  family  join  me  in  wish 
ing  this  very  special  friend  and  col 
league  a  fond  aloha.* 


CONGRESSMAN  JIM  CORMAN 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OK  (-Al.iroHNlA 

IN   THY.  HOUSE  OK  RKPRKSKN  I  M  1  VKS 

Wrdncadav.  December  3.  19S0 
•  Mr    PHILLIP  BURTON    Mr   Speak 
er.  1  ri.se  with  .sadness  in  my  heart   at 
the    departure    of    my    respected    col 
league.  Jim  Corman    Certainlv  one  of 
the    most     di.sastrous    lo.sses    in    this 
years  elections  was  .Jim  s  ihtt  at 

Jim  was  a  champion  of  the  working 
man  and  the  poor  and  served  them  ad 
mirably  in  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Sub<-ommittee  on 
Public  A.ssistance  and  Unemployment 
Compen-sation      Throughout     his     20 
year  career  m  the  Hou.se.  he  led  many 
fights   to   reform   a   tax   system   which 
too  often  rewards  the  wealthy  at   the 
expense  of  the  poor  and  middle  class 

Jim  was  also  ttie  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee, 
providing  invaluable  financial  assist- 
ance to  many  Demix-ratic  candidates 
in  the  difficult  election  years  1!>7H 
80. • 
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AC-TRESS  LIV  ULLMANN  S  AD 
DRESS  TO  THE  WOMEN  S  NA 
TIONAL  DEMOCRAI  IC  CLUB 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

of    MAHY1..ANIJ 

IN  rfir  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  Decrmber  4.  19H0 
•  Mr    BARNES    Mr   Speaker.  Lu   V\\ 
mann  recently  addres.sed  the  Women  s 
National    Democratic    Club.    Ms.    Uli 
mann  is  well  known  as  an  actress,  but 
al.so  de-serves  to  be  known  for  her  work 
on  behalf  of  UNICEF    I   am   inserting 
the  text  of  her  recent  remarks  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  share  the  benefits 
of  her  observations. 

I, IV     ULI.MANN  S     I'ALK    TO    THE    WOMF-N  v     .N  ^ 

TioNAi    Democratic   Club.    November    10. 
1980 

Dear  women  and  men.  thank  you  very 
much  for  having  me  here  today  And  thank 
you  especially  for  allowing  me  to  come,  not 
Its  an  actress,  but  as  a  mother  and  as  a 
woman 

But  if  I  am  to  say  anything  about  my  pro 
fcssion.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
very  fust  play  I  did  In  the  theater  It  was 
based  on  the  Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  and 
wa-s  about  a  little  girl  who  had  to  hide  from 
the  Oermans  in  an  attic  in  Holland  for  two 
years  before  she  was  found  and  sent  to  a 
concentration  camp  to  die  The  last  words 
we  did  in  ttie  play  1  will  never  remember  as 
clearly  as  after  this  last  year  Anne  Frank 
says  to  her  diary.  I  b<'lieve  that  deep  down 
all  human  beings  are  good." 

A  year  ago  1  was  in  Au.schwita  for  the  first 
time  We  weri>  making  a  documentary  about 
children  wtui  survived  the  Holocaust.  1  was 
togi'ther  with  a  woman  of  my  age.  Her 
father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers— every 
body  had  died  in  the  gas  chambers,  and 
she  was  back  for  the  first  time  1  watched 
her  go  down  in  the  gas  chamtMT  She  stood 
with  her  head  bowed  She  didn  t  cry.  She 
didni  say  anything  And  then  she  went  off 
and  .sal  in  the  gra.s.s  And  the  image  of  Anne 
sitting  there  will  b»'  an  image  I'm  always 
going  to  carry  around 

Why  did  It  happen'  Did  it  change  any 
thing'  Did  we  learn  anythmt;  ' 

I  was  at  the  border  of  Cambodia  II  was 
when  It  was  completely  closed  and  we 
wanted  to  come  in  with  food  and  medicine 
and  do<'tors.  but  we  were  not  allowed  I  was 
together  with  File  Wiesel.  a  Jewi.sh  refugee 
who  al.so  survived  Auschwitz.  He  said.  At 
least  they  in  there  know  that  we  are  here, 
they  know  thai  Ih-  world  has  not  forgotten 
them  "  We  must  not  forget  I  hem 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  children  who  are  too  weak  to  stand  up 
for  them.seUes  and  who  must  not  b«^  forgot- 
ten I  will  read  you  a  little  letter  from  a  ref- 
ugee who  IS  now  .III  immiiirant  in  America 
She  wrote  Vi'r\  p;uiiful  treatment  by 
Pol  Pol  soldiers  loned  in.v  brothers,  sisters 
and  parents  to  work  in  the  concentration 
camps  Clreat  sorrow,  great  (ippres.sion  My 
soul  lives  helple.ssly  alone  When  Pol  Pot 
was  destroyed.  I  returned  to  look  for  my 
family  Just  a  few  word.s  all  the  members 
of  my  family  were  killed,  eight  children  and 
nn  mother  and  father  tih.  my  God.  Just 
tears  dropping  down  I  am  alone." 
Or  Paul,  who  is  13 
1  would  like  to  go  back  and  clean  the 
temples  I  mi.ss  them  very  much.  Of  course. 
I  mi.ss  my  parents,  too.  but  I  don't  know 
whether  1  will  find  them  when  I  go  back 
The  temples  and  the  mountains  are  sure  to 
be  there,  but  father  and  mother.  I  am  not 
sure." 
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Or  a  little  nirl  m  one  of  (he  refugee  camps 
in  Thailand  who  told  me      Sometimes  1  cr\ 
but  only  when  it  is  raining  so  the  other  chil 
dren  won  t  .see   " 

To  be  a  refugee  must  be  like  when  we.  a.s 
children  and  also  often  as  adults,  feel  loneli 
ness  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  To  be  a  refu 
gee  must  b«-  days  and  nights  of  longing  thai 
IS  never  fulfilled,  like  a  lo",  f  that  is  never  re 
turned,  a  lo.ss  that  is  never  replaced 

I  remember  an  old  lad\  She  was  silting  in 
one  of  the  camp''  rwRing  back  and  forth 
back  and  forth  Her  b<  d  was  her  home 
which  she  shared  with  two  other  families 
and  ewrylhiiig  thai  belonged  to  them 

.Another  oid  lady  in  a  refugee  leprosv 
ramp  wa.s  lying  like  a  little  baby  and  rryinM 
and  crying  But  the  moment  .somebody  held 
hir  tight  she  would  stop  crying  and  the 
moment  they  let  go  of  her  she  would  start 
r  rviiig  again  But  there  was  always  .some 
btxtv  there  to  hold  her 

Or  a  little  girl  in  another  camp  in  Thai 
land  who  was  in  a  big  crowd  of  children  We 
were  playing  aid  she  wa-s  wearing  my  hat 
and  my  bag  and  holding  my  hand  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  like  the  pnuleged  one.  the 
one  walking  with  a  grownup  But  suddenly 
she  gave  away  my  hat  and  my  bag  and  my 
hand  to  another  child  and  picked  up  a  little 
boy  who  was  crying  In  the  midst  of  her 
privileges,  she  felt  for  somebody  smaller 
and  she  smiled 

What  I  remember  most  from  all  these 
camps  was  the  smiles  of  the  children  If  you 
opened  up  my  heart  you  would  find  the 
most  beautiful  collection  of  smiles  that  all 
these  children  gave.  A  sweet  memory  that  I 
wish  1  could  share  with  everybody. 

There  are  other  children  who  don't 
smile  .  those  children  who  are  in  boats 
going  from  Vietnam  to  Thailand  and  who 
meet  pirates  in  the  South  China  Sea  They 
are  raped,  killed,  and  thrown  overboard  and 
the  children  sometimes  watch  their  whole 
family  die,  Ttiere  are  other  children  who 
just  di.sappear  mysteriously  and  are  later 
found  in  brothels  m  Thailand 

Money  alone  will  not  help  these  children, 
but  that  we  are  aware  that  we  don't  forget 
will  help 

World  opinion  is  what  the.se  children  need 
and.  most  of  all.  they  need  love,  A  hand  to 
hold  We  should  not  help  because  it  is  brave 
to  fight  for  them,  but  because  it  is  cowardly 
not  to.  Worst  of  all  ls  indifference,  which 
kills  love. 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants  Wel- 
come those  who  reach  this  place,  but  not 
with  guilt,  because  guilt  itself  is  a  prison  for 
emotion  and  love  never  emerged  from  it. 
Better  to  remember  the  Fmma  iJi/^rus 
po»'m  written  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

Here  at  our  Sea  washed,  sun.sel  gates 
shall  stand  a  mighty  woman  with  a  torch. 
who.se  face  is  the  impri.soned  lightning,  and 
her   name   Mother   of    Fxiles  Give  me 

your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest  lo.s.sed  to  me.  I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  I  he  golden  door  ' 

Since  becoming  a.s.sociated  with  UNICEF. 
I  have  irawlled  in  a  very  different  way  than 
I  used  to  a-s  an  actre.s.s  I  have  done  travels 
for  liNICFF  as  a  very  privileged  woman,  as 
one  who  has  choices  in  life  But  1  started  to 
see  my  privilege  as  a  duty  A  possibility 
given  to  me   A  s*-ed  that  can  bear  fruit 

I  have  learned  that  very  much  in  my  life 
and  work  thai  I  thought  had  to  be  in  a  cer^ 
lain  way  was  po.ssible  to  change  but  only  if 
the  motive  and  the  aim  is  one  of  impor 
lance  I  have  also  learned  that  I  can  stand 
to  become  unpopular  or  to  seem  stupid  and 
questionable  I  can  stand  it  becau.se  I  have 
pride  in  mvself.  feeling  of  self 

I  have  seen  what  other  women  can  accom 
plish.   Not   m   the   least    are   women  in  the 
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Third  World  women  who  sometimes  have  a 
working  dav  of  14  or  15  hours  They  must 
collect  water,  farm,  and  provide  child  care 
But  even  after  all  lhe.se  hours  they  have 
time  and  want  to  learn  They  go  to  the  com 
Tiuniiv  centre  and  learn  about  family  plan 
ling  and  take  nutrition  studies  and  classes 
in  liealth  care 

The  tasks  of  improving  the  lives  of  today's 
children  depend  on  broader  changes  in  the 
world  of  which  those  children  are  a  part 
One  of  the  most  important  concerns  is  the 
change  of  the  role  and  the  right  of  women 

An  improvement  in  the  lives  of  wome.i  is 
necessary  in  and  of  it.srlf.  but  it  is  also  nee 
essary  for  the  well  t>eing  of  children  The 
quality  of  life  for  the  child  begins  with  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  mother 

UNICEF  is  one  of  the  few  assistance  agen 
cies  which  has  tried  to  direct  appropriate 
activities  specifically  towards  easing  ihe 
burden  of  women  UNICEF  has  always  per 
ceived  ils<'lf  as  having  a  mandate  direct iv 
for  women  m  their  imporlant  capavity  a.^ 
mothers  Women  s  rights  is  not  Just  one 
more  i.ssue.  a.s  many  people  involved  m 
social  development  di.scover  when  they  fiiui 
them.selves  unsure  whether  to  go  for  pro 
grammes  specifically  benefitting  women,  or 
considering  women  wiihin  the  context  of 
every  programme  Women  are  part  of  every 
issue  Women  are  half  of  the  worlds  adills 
Until  the  decision  makers  are  prepared  to 
accept  'his  and  they  are.  let  s  face  it. 
mostly  men  — the  conlibutiorus  to  society  bv 
women  will  never  count,  nor  tx-  counted 

I  wanted  to  find  out  about  this  world  in 
which  I  am  a  woman  I  went  on  a  long  jour 
ney  and  I  came  back  awakened  My  journey 
was  unique  only  becau.se  .t  changed  my  life 
It  was  my  p«-rsonal  journey  Filling  me  with 
images  ihat  were  never  before  part  of  my 
world  and  my  references.  A  journey  of  dis 
coveries.  I  went  to  where  the  hungry  live 
and  to  where  the  refugees  live,  and  I  am 
still  travelling.  Travelling  in  a  world  I  shar" 
with  the  800  million  f)eople  living  in  abso 
lute  poverty  A  world  of  more  ihan  10  mil 
lion  refugees,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  chil 
dren  and  women  ,\  world  where  an  estimat 
ed  15  million  children  die  each  year  of  mal 
nutrition  sr  rented  di.seases  If  I  don  t  rec 
ognize  them  as  individuals,  how  can  I  then 
comprehend  the  individual  iinb»lievKble 
numbers'" 

The  greatest  needs  lie  in  food  water 
health,  housing,  education,  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  rti.sability  and  helping  refu 
gee  children  F\)r  example,  it  is  a  fact  that 
safe  water- a  .source  of  life  and  health  for 
those  who  have  ac-ces.s  to  it  i.s  a  source  of 
sickness  and  death  for  those  who  don  t 
Pourfiftfis  of  the  children  living  in  the  de 
veloping  world's  rural  areas  and  more  than 
one-fifth  of  those  in  towns  and  cities  are  de 
prived  of  this  most  basic  right  And  the 
result  is  thai  millions  of  children  die  from 
water  related  di.sea.ses  before  reaching  their 
first  birthday  And  millions  more  live  in  per 
manent  ill  health  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  task  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
worlds  vulnerable  children  is  far  more  a 
task  of  prevention  than  one  of  cure  All  too 
many  children  Ir. e  m  vnhat  is  le.ss  than  a 
shack  and  in  the  company  of  rats  Parents 
amidst  all  this  hopele.ssness  and  resignation 
to  their  children  Our  aim  should  be  to 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  all  children  will 
have  adequate  housing  which  they  and 
their  parents  can  make  into,  and  rail,  a 
home. 

The  growing  problem  of  refugees  and  dis 
placed  persons  is  CM-casionally  headlined  by 
sudden  and  dramatic  emergency  examples 
and  yel  the  problem  has  become  persist  en; 
to  the  point  of  permanency  There  are  more 
Ihan  10  million  refugees  m  the  world  today 
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and  half  of  them  are  children.  Their  plight 
IS  particularly  acute  because  many  of  them 
are  deprived  not  only  of  physical  needs  but 
also  of  home,  family,  community  and  na 
tionalily  — the  very  elements  of  persf'nAl 
identity  and  minimal  security 

Meeting  women  in  the  Third  World  as  1 
did  most  recently  in  Bangladesh.  India  and 
Sn  Lanka,  was  like  meeting  sisters  We 
don't  speak  the  same  language  but  when 
you  touch,  when  you  smile,  when  through 
an  i.nterpreter  you  start  to  speak  to  each 
other,  you  feel  that  so  much  is  shared  and 
'hat  they  have  .so  much  that  we  don't. 

When  I  told  about  some  of  our  institu 
tions  fir  our  elderly  people,  people  in  the 
Third  World  didn  t  believe  it.  When  I  told 
about  divorcing,  they  didn't  believe  ii, 

1  remember  a  little  girl  in  an  orpfianage 
She  was  sitting  with  me  on  a  bed  and  was 
admiring  my  dress,  touching  it.  looking  at  it. 
1  wa.s  admiring  the  little  ring  that  she  was 
wearing  on  the  hand  And  suddenly  she 
takes  off  l  he  ring  and  she  gives  it  to  me 

I  remember  a  Milage  we  came  lo.  and  ev 
erybody  there  was  very,  very  happy  A  new 
water  pump  was  installed,  not  only  a  new 
one  but  the  first  one  Many  women  in  this 
.iliage  now  no  longer  had  to  go  back  and 
forth  trr  hours  each  day  just  lo  get  the  es- 
sential water  And  they  let  me  put  my  hand 
on  this  pump  lo  feel  Ihe  pressure  of  the 
water  .And  the  feeling  of  this  pressure  I  will 
never  forget.  Neither  will  1  forgel  the  man 
who  installs  the  water  pump.  H"  showed  nie 
the  mark  of  his  profession  which  is  a  blue 
spot  on  Ihe  hand  from  pre.ssing  and  pressing 
for  water   It  is  also  an  image  of  hope. 

I  remember  another  village  where  we 
went  inspecting  toilets  For  rae  vvho  has 
seen  the  luxurious  toilets  of  HollywoOi. 
where  people  really  don  t  do  those  things,  i' 
was  vfry  strange  because  suddenly  here  wc 
were  watching  the  c'lange  in  the  life  of  a 
Milage  just  becau.se  they  haa  got  three 
holes  ir.  the  earth  that  are  giving  then 
health  and  convenience  through  water  and 
.sanitation  pro.iects  It  s  go<id  to  have  expert 
enced  the  contrasts  of  the  world 

Or  my  little  favorite  girl  from  a  very,  very 
poor  village  in  Bangladesh  She  took  m;. 
hand  and  she  was  dragging  me  along  and 
she  was  talking  and  talking  And  she  wa^ 
smiling,  one  of  those  smiles  again  And  ' 
didn't  understand  what  she  was  saying  so  I 
asked  the  interpreter  And  Ifiis  little  giri 
from  'he  poor  village  was  telling  me.  1 
want  to  show  you  everything  that  is  won 
derful  in  my  life  I  want  to  show  you  m> 
home,  my  family  and  everything  tha' 
grows  "  And  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Anm 
Frank.  I  believe  deep  down  that  all  huma;. 
beings  are  gooa .'  The  way  this  llllle  girl 
.seemed  to  believe  it 

Let  us  not  let  them  down  • 


HONORING  JIM  LLOYD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATI  VES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  colleague.  Jim  Lloyd. 

Jim's  leaving  this  great  body  culmi- 
nates a  distinguished  career  in  which 
he  has  served  his  district  and  the 
Nation  well.  His  expertise,  legislative 
skills,  and  ability  to  move  forward  so- 
lutions to  many  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
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lems  are  but  a  measure  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  many  significant  contribu- 
tions and  acfiievements. 

During  his  tenure.  Jim  has  won 
many  friends  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  with  his  patience,  unaer- 
standing,  and  cooperation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Jxm 
all  the  best  tor  the  future,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  serve  with  him.« 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McCORMACK    MY  SPEAKER 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MV.:f77f.>f?av.  December  3.  19H0 

•  Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  the  most 
memorable  occasion  for  any  new 
Member  of  Congress  is  the  mom.ent  he 
lakes  the  oath  of  office  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  sworn  into  Congress  by 
'he  Honorable  John  McCormark.  and 
I  car.  never  forget  that  moment  or  this 
great  man  For  over  10  years.  John 
McCormack  vias  m>  friend  and  advi- 
sor, benefacior  and  coun.selor  I  will 
always  be  grratefui  vc  have  known  this 
V. oiiderful  individu.A' 

John  McCormack  was  a  friend  ^  f  the 
Texas  delegation  for  a  long  time  For 
some  20  vcars.  he  served  as  majority 
leader  unaer  Speaker  Sam  Ray  burn.  I 
do  not  believe  any  two  men  in  the 
Congress  could  ever  develop  a  closer 
working  relationship  or  high  reparc 
for  thei.  goals  or  aspirations  as  Speak 
er  Sam  Rayourn  and  Speaker  John 
McCormack.  Wc  in  Texat  like  lo  ih.mk 
ihere  has  always  been  a  clost  relatior 
between  the  States  of  Texas  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  have  often  said  there 
was  an  Austin  to  Boston  axis  "  This 
condition  definitely  occurred  when 
Sam  Rayburn  and  John  McCormack 
worked  together.  There  was  certainly 
a  Texas  to  .Massacnusetis  axis  when 
John  McCormack  bcn^ame  Speaker  and 
our  trreai  Texan  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
becanie  President.  We  have  felt  this 
individually,  professionally,  and  legis- 
latively—and It  is  a  pood  feeling 

On  m.any  occasions  during  the  years 
I  ser  ed  with  Sp)eaker  McCormack.  I 
was  privileged  to  see  him  addre.ss  dele- 
gations from  my  district  and  to  en.ioy 
his  company  when  my  delegation  met 
with  legislative  leaders  Texas  never 
had  a  better  friend  than  John  Mc-Cor- 
mack.  and  we  ioved  him  dearly 

We  in  Congress  know  something 
about  the  legislati\e  achievements  of 
this  great  and  kind  man  Coming  from 
South  Boston,  John  McCormack  was 
dedicated  to  advancing  ihe  programs 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  the 
Depression  and  New  Deal  years  and 
later  m  the  New  Frontier  days  of  John 
F  Kennedy.  Few  men  in  America  have 
contributed  more  lo  the  growth  and 
developrneni  of  our  modern  system  of 
government    than    John    McCormack 
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and   ;   Jaresay  few  men.  if  any.  have 
fvvT  hflped  the    little  man  '  more 

riicrc  was  another  side  of  Speaker 
Mcf'omack.  however,  that  we  all  like 
to  recall  That  \Aa.s  hi.s  great  love  affair 
with  hus  wife,  Harriet.  1  hope  al!  the 
M»  mber.s  could  read  a  chapter  in 
Pew^y  Stanton's  book,  the  Daniel  Dl 
Ittiima  Thi.s  chapter  constitutes  one 
of  the  mo-^t  moving  descriptions  of 
character  and  integrity  and  love  ot 
John  McCormack  that  has  been  writ 
ten  to  date.  It  is  a  love  story  to  savor 
pron.piing  vou  to  want  to  pause  again 
and  .say  a  prayer  oi  thanksgiving  that 
this  man  came  our  way.  He  wa.s  a  great 
American,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  time  All  of  us  are  enriched  for 
hJivinp;  known  this  good  and  saintly 
tnii.'i  • 
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people  ot  California  with  high  distinc 
tion  during  their  sen-ice  in  Congress. • 


PrrrniJ^rr 
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HAKOLD  T  .liMiN.soN.  JAMPS  C. 
CORMAN  .IIM  LLOYD.  I.IONKI. 
VA.N  nF:HRLIN.  AND  C'HAHLKS  H. 
WII-SON 

HON.  ROBERT  X.  ROE 

Of  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THt  HOUSE  or  REflU  SVN  :^TIVES 

Wcdnesdav.  D>CftubiT  j,  1980 

•  Mr  ROE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  most 
honijred  to  rise  to  day  and  salute  five 
fine  lawmakers  from  California,  in 
eluding  Br/z  Johnson,  the  fine  outgo 
ing  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  who  will  not  be 
with  us  in  the  new  97th  Congress 

As  chairman   of   the   Public   Works 
H<  oriomic     Development     Sutxoinmit 
Iff.    I    have    had   the   great   honor  of 
AorkinK    alongside    Bi7.z   Johnson    for 
tnany  years. 

Hi.-s  leadership  abilities  have  pro 
vided  the  direction  needed  to  open 
new  horizons  in  dealing  with  the  nu- 
rnfrou.s  difficult  matters  facing  the 
I'uhlic  Work.;  Cnmmittee  on  a  daily 
ba.M  • 

Bizz  Johnson  must  b"  t;iven  credit 
for  the  passage  of  larulm;irk  iegisla 
'.(m  in  the  areas  of  economic  develop 
incnt.  ma.ss  transportation,  highway 
programs,  water  quality,  and  flood 
control. 

But  Bizz  Johnson  himself  would 
never  take  the  credit  himself  for  those 
successes.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
more  interested  in  seeing  that  the  job 
Kfts  done  than  in  garnering  pats  on 
the  back  for  himself. 

Many  times,  his  dedication  and  per- 
severance made  the  difference  in 
seeing  that  a  bill,  which  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
was  approved. 

A  man  of  his  stature  will  be  greatly 
rni.s.sf  d 

JiM  ('oKM.-\N,  Harold  Johnson.  Jim 
Li.oYt).  Liipnkl  Van  Deerlin.  and 
Chakles  H  Wilson  will  also  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  They 
have  all  served  their  Nation  and  the 


TRIBUTE  TO   HO.N     UM   H.\MJ:Y 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mt. 
Speaker.  Jim  Hanley  has  been  my 
dear  friend  during  both  of  my  ca- 
reers—back when  I  was  representing 
Oregon's  Fourth  District  in  the  sixties 
and  in  my  rfincarnation  as  Repre- 
.sentative  of  the  Third  District.  And 
Jim  and  I  remained  good  friends  in  the 
interim.  Jim  has  made  a  great  contri 
but  ion  to  his  great  State  of  New  York 
and  to  the  Nation  for  the  past  16 
years.  I'm  sure  he  could  have  won  re 
election  for  many  more  years  had  he 
chosen  not  to  retire  But  certainly, 
there  is  no  one  more  deserving  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  retirement  than 
Jim  Hanley   He  wiP  be  missed  • 


1  lilBUTE  TO  LIONEL  VAN 

Dh-l-  Rl  IS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

Ut    H  IIKIUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  will  surely  miss  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  of  California,  the  communi- 
catiorus,/ broadcast  expert  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Our  colleague  has  worked  hard 
and  long  hours  on  the  House  subcom 
mittee  most  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  of  broadcasting  and  his 
broad  knowledge  in  this  area  is  august 

Lionels  political  history  is  long  and 
notable.  A  print  and  broadcast  jour 
nalist  in  San  Diego  before  his  first 
election  to  Congress  in  1962.  Lionel 
had  10  years  of  experience  on  the  com- 
munications panel  prior  to  becoming 
chairman.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
miiniiations  Subcommittee,  he  worked 
hard  to  revi.se  the  1934  FVderal  Com- 
munication.s  Act.  to  adapt  it  to  emerg 
ing  communications  methods  such  as 
cable  TV  and  .satellites. 

LioNEi  was  in  the  forefront— always 
encouraging  the  development  of  new 
technologies  and  new  ideas  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  communications 
And  he  worked  hard  to  convince  his 
colleagues  of  the  importance  of  dereg- 
ulation in  this  vital  area  which  touch 
es  on  ihf  life  of  nearly  every  citizen. 

Drawing  on  his  own  background  as  a 
newsman  to  pose  questions  as  well  as 
soliuion.s  for  the  myriad  of  problems 
that  canif  before  the  committee, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin  has  been  forceful 
and  forthright  in  the  statement  of  hi.s 
positions.  His  political  courage  has 
been  manifest  in  many  situations. 


With  close  to  two  decades  o!  scrMce 
here,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  lia-s  \^on 
many  friends,  and  he  ha.s  been  u  i-ri  . 
ine  friend  to  many.  I  shall  niis  Lmnh 
and  wish  him  all  success  and  happi- 
ness for  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE    lo  HI//  .lOHNSON 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

ut    HoKilln 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  this  session  Congress  will 
lose  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and 
capable  Members.  Congressman 
Harold  T  (Bizzi  Johnson  of  Califor 
nia.  I  have  known  Bizz  for  more  than 
10  years  and  in  that  time  I  have  grown 
to  respect  his  judgments  and  his  abili 
ty  to  get  things  done. 

Throughout  his  career.  Bizz  has 
worked  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
Nation's  waters  not  only  through 
strong  environmental  law.s  but  also 
through  water  resource  programs  such 
as  his  leadership  role  in  stimulating 
the  Nation's  efforts  in  desalination  of 
sea  and  brackish  water.  He  has  also 
worked  to  increase  the  quality  of  life 
for  Americans  thri)ii^:n  hi.-  efforts  to 
pass  a  multiinillion  iloilar  water  and 
power  conservation  and  development 
program  and  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
facilitate  enforieincnt  of  national 
forest  regulations  against  fire  careless- 
ness and  litterbugs. 

Bizz  Johnson  is  a  man  with  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  environnunt,  dedi- 
cated lo  promotin^:  .i  brMer  life  for  all 
of  our  citizens,  and  a  (uremost  sup- 
porter of  a  strong  America  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  he 
has  left  his  mark  in  all  areas  of  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  including  avi- 
ation a:',ii  airpoit  development,  eco- 
nomii  ill  .1  i,,pineiit,  public  buildings 
and  ground,  hmhwav  projects,  mass 
transit  pro,)e(  t.s,  water  and  flood  con- 
trol projects,  and  water  quality  control 
efforts. 

As  chairman  of  this  vital  committee, 
Bizz  has  been  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
chitects of  legislation  making  the  first 
meaningful  reforms  ui  40  years  in  reg- 
ulating the  airline  ,ind  motor  carrier 
industries. 

Bizz  individually  and  collectively,  we 
wish  you  the  very  best  in  retirement 
from  the  Congress,  although  we  know 
that  a  man  of  your  abilities  will  not  be 
retiring  completely  from  your  efforts 
to  seek  a  better  way  of  life  for  your 
fellow  Americans. • 


TUIBT'TK    TO  .JOHN  \^  VDLER 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

n-'irsriav.  Soicinbci  20.  1980 

•  Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker.   John 

Wydler's  decision  to  retire  from  Con- 
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gre-ss  after  18  years  will  be  a  great  lo.ss 
to  his  district  in  New  York.  He  has 
served  his  constituents  uith  ability, 
energy,  and  dedication.  In  the  House 
we  will  mi.ss  his  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise on  legislation  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committees  on 
which  he  served  He  was  a  leader  in 
several  major  arejis  of  national  impor- 
tance 

.As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  CommUlee  Jack 
Wvdler  pushed  ior  technological  im- 
provement and  development  which 
will  be  vital  to  our  country  in  the 
years  ahead.  He  piayed  a  key  role  in 
development  of  nonpetroleum  energy 
sources  legislation 

I  know  Jack  best  a.s  th(  champion  )f 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
which  we  both  strongly  support.  Ver.v 
recently  ht  led  the  fight  on  the  Hou.se 
floor  which  resulted  in  pas.sage  of  the 
bill  to  assure  continuation  of  this  criti- 
cal assistance  to  our  States. 

Jack  is  a  concerned  and  committed 
Member  of  Congress  whom  1  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  and  I  wish  him  suc- 
cess and  happiiie.ss  m  his  future 
career.* 

TRintTTF:  TO  MKNDEL  DAVIS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

uf   HOFIIl.A 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  UF  RFPRESKNTATI VES 

WediKsday.  December  3.  1980 
•  .Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  lo  lake  this  opport  jnity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  nn 
good  friend.  Congressman  Mendel 
J.ACKSON  Davis,  for  his  contributions 
to  this  body  durinp  his  9  v  ears  in  Con 
gress. 

Mendh     h;t->    come    to    be    a    special 
person    for   his   efforts   to   assure   just 
and  reasonable  pay  for  junior  enlisted 
personnel    in    the   armed   services— an 
often  overlooked   group.   His  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,   par 
ticularly    the    Subcommittee    on    Mill 
lary  Compensation  ha.s  been  outstand 
ing.  Mendei    has  especiallv    represent- 
ed the  Charleston  area  well   and   his 
military  constituency  throughout  that 
district    will    most    certainly   mi.ss   the 
services  he  has  rendered  in  behalf  of 
the  active  duty  and  the  retired  mill 
lary  communities. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin 
guished  career  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives.  Mendel  has  demonstrated 
substantial  legislativf  skills,  diligence 
as  a  responsive  Representative,  and 
has  been  a  forceful  spoki  sinan  for  ade 
quale  compensation  for  our  armed 
services  which  are  so  vital  to  our  na 
tional  .security, 

1  know  that  Mendel  will  be  mis.sed 
by  his  constituents,  by  his  colleagues 
on  the  Arm.ed  Servi.-es  Committee  as 
well  as  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House.  He  will  be  particularly  mis.sed 
by  those  who  have  persistently  en- 
deavored to  insure  that  our  Nation  is 
capable  of  providing  for  its  own  secu- 
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rily  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come,  in  whatever  endeavors  he  might 
undertake.* 


JIM  LLOYD 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OK  CALlFOH.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  de- 
parting colleague,  my  good  friend  Jim 
Llovd.  Jim  has  served  California's 
35th  Congressional  District  with  dis- 
tinction for  the  past  6  years, 

Jim  Lloyd's  experience  as  a  Nav\ 
pilot  has  given  him  special  insight  into 
some  of  the  major  military  airc-aft 
programs  considered  by  Congress 
This  expertise  will  be  mi.ssed  by  his 
eoUeapucs  who  .sought  his  advice  on 
I  hese  matters. 

Jim's  departure  is  unfortunate  for 
the  House  and  1  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  HONORING  JOHN  Mr 
CORMACK.  FORMER  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEA.^ 

of   PENNSYI.\  ANl.A 
IN  TUK  HOCSE  OF  EEPRf  SENTATIVES 

Thu^sdoh.  Di\evib.-r4.  13S0 

*  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Sneaker,  it  is  with  great  humilitv 
and  pnde  that  I  add  my  small  voice  to 
the  man.v  who  have  honori>d  our 
former  Speaker,  John  McCormack. 

When  I  first  arrived  m  Congress. 
Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker,  and  his 
teammate  a^  majority  leader  was  John 
W  McCormack.  When  John  McCor 
mack  took  over  in  1962.  it  was  a  ver\ 
different  type  of  leadership  that  took 
charge  of  the  unwield.v  legisiainr 
body  known  a.s  trie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Yet.  despite  his  different 
style.  John  McCormack  wa.s  very 
much  m  charge  of  the  House.  No  one 
ever  doubted  this,  and  no  one  who 
knew  him  and  worked  under  his  tute- 
lage will  forget  the  influence  he  ha.s 
had  on  their  careers. 

The  House  was  a  real  home  to  John 
McCormack.  For  42  years  he  repre- 
sented the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis 
trict  of  Massachusetts.  Botii  John  Mc 
Cormack  and  his  devoted  wife  Harriet 
treated  the  Members  of  this  House  as 
their  family.  Having  no  children  of 
their  own.  they  devoted  themselves  to 
ins  career  as  their  first  priority  in  life, 
and  as  Speaker  he  gave  it  his  personal 
influence  and  his  insistence  on  hones- 
ty, loyalty,  and  dedication  to  service. 

John  McCormack  understood  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  brilliant  tactician:  he 
knew  how  to  get  things  done;  and  he 
knew  how  and  when  to  compromise  lo 
achieve    his    purposes.    The    tradition 
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from  which  he  emerted  is  today  car- 
ried on  by  his  successor  and  friend 
Tip  "  O  Neill 

Together,  they  represent  a  Massa- 
chu.setis  tradition  which  ha.s  h.-ic  a 
profound  influence  on  American  histo- 
ry and  been  '■esponsible  for  a  genera- 
tion of  legislation  which  has  benefited 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  It  has  had 
special  influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
millions  of  Amc-icans  who  have 
gained  rights  and  higher  .standards  of 
living  because  of  the  liberal  legislation 
this  Congress  has  exacted. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  House  will  con- 
tinue, the  same  tradition  which  Speak- 
er McCorm.ack  so  nobly  exemplified.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIONEL  VAN 
DEERLIN 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  D-ccmber  3,  1980 

*  Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
noted  with  great  si:rprise  the  defeat  at 
the  polls  of  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Lionel  Van  Deefi.in. 

\  AN  and  I  were  elected  lo  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  .same  time 
and  are  memtx'rs  of  the  so-calied    "8« 
Club  '— indicating  18  years  of  contin 
ous  service  in  this  body. 

For  his  own  part.  Van  has  achieved 
marked  success  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  where 
he    rose    to    become   chai.'-m.an   of   the 
Subcommittee     on     Communications 
Van  came  to  the  House  fullv  prepared 
for  tins  position,  as  he  brought   with 
him   an   expertise   which   he  acquired 
during  long  service  in  the  communica 
rions  industry  as  an  active  participant 
:n   radio   and   television   broadcasting 
He  has  devoted  long  hours  in  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  reorganization  and 
restructuring  of  the  entire  communi 
cations  :ndustr.v.  particularly  in  light 
of  new  modes  of  rommunication  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  through  advanced 
technolog.v  and  scientific  discove-rics. 

Mr  Speaker.  Van  and  his  wife.  Mary 
Jo.  iiav  e  bee  n  close  personal  friends  of 
my  wife.  Dons,  and  me,  and  we  wish 
them  much  happiness  and  success  in 
their  future  endeavors* 


FOUR  CALIFORNIA  MEMBERS 
LEAVING  THE  HOUSE 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALlfOR.M  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  sad  moment  for  the  House  and  for 
the  State  and  people  of  California,  for 
we  all  are  losing  the  services  of  four 
excellent,  commit  led  public  servants. 
In    the    years    I    have    served    in    this 


b(.i!\  ;  have  come  to  know  each  of 
thts»  .iitn.  and  I  know  we  will  miss 
th'  IK  1  .;il  contributions  each  of  therr, 
mud'' 

ir  inicr  of  seniority.  I  begin  with 
Hi'-  I  uiNsoN.  This  Ho'ise  does  not 
ni .  1  ti  be  informed  of  the  tremen- 
(tm:.^  K  .ompiishments  for  which  Bizz 
r-A'.\  riHiin  credit.  As  chairman  of  the 
Coriiniiitee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Bizz  has  been  the 
power  behind  the  vital  hydroelectric 
iir.it  1  :li.  !  (irojecUs  necessary  to  build- 
liik,  M)'  Miiniry's  energy  supply  and 
ciins.  r.  Tit'  ur  water  resources.  He  has 
b -eii  pariiiularly  important  to  our 
Stat*'  in  this  role,  and  his  absence  will 
cr»  u  1  ran  or  gap  in  the  States  influ- 
crii  I  1!  1.1  body.  In  addition.  Bizz  has 
t)i' ri  wi  iM'standing  leader  of  the 
C'alilorti.a  Iflegation.  and  we  will  not 
easily  replace  him. 

The  less  fortunate  segments  of  our 
society  have  had  no  better  friend  in 
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the  CniiiT'  .  .•■■••r  if.r  ;',•!.. t  L'li  >f;irs 
than  .J:m  ('hhma-.  .As  a  rankmn 
nT-nihi  r  ii!  r  h.r  C'imiiiuttee  on  Ways 
:iiul  M' ;i:i.s  ;in.l  >  hiiirnum  of  the  Suh 
corntnillcf  un  l'\iblic  As.si.st;iiii  i  mul 
Unemployment  (  i  >■!■",  :i*  ion.  Jim 
has  worked  tir(  U  ^  .  •  make  oi.i 
system  nf  taxation  more  fquitable  and 
to  improve  our  welfare  laws.  His  goal 
has  alwajs  been  making  ours  a  more 
just  and  compassionate  society.  Jim 
has  the  respect  of  this  entire  body, 
and  the  country  will  miss  his  .skills,  his 
integrity,  and  his  .sense  of  fairness. 

l.ioNKi  \  AN  Dt^.HiiN  nas  scpved  in 
this  body  shk  <  19ti:i.  arul  he  has  repre- 
sented his  area  ritid  itu-  rest  of  the 
State  with  great  distinction.  Lionel 
has  become  particularly  Involved  in 
the  tremendous  reform.*:  that  are  afoot 
in  the  communications  industry,  and 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  has  been  an  exer- 
cise in  intelligence  and  leadership.  It  is 


Thrrmhc 


)• 


unfortunat'--  thai  hr  i.^  Icavm^;  now 
before  his  hard  uork  (an  hi  hr(lu^;ht 
to  frui'ior!  but  the  tmai  ■'  tnriii.-  in 
this  aria  uill  b(  a  l;i.^i;ni;  I'lbii!'  in  bi.^ 
skill  and  dcdirat ion 

F-'maliv,  'AC  \m11  all  nii^.s  Jim  Lioyd  a 
(.T'-a:  d' al  part  iciilarU  tor  his  exten- 
sive ki.MU  lrd>ir  111  \itai  defcn.sc  mat- 
ters. His  rxpittist  III  Ibis  atca  ba.s 
truly  mad"  ;iini  ai  indi^pctisablr 
source  ol  inNirmai  ion  and  advice  lur 
the  entire  lU<\i  i  oi  Representatives  as 
well  as  an  etfeiiiu  overseer  of  our  De 
fense  Establishment.  The  Nation 
needs  men  of  Jims  e\prrienre  and 
skill  in  the  Cniit'reNs  .mj  v,e  will  all  be 
much  the  wcu' '    '"'  mis  departure. 

Mr  Speaki  '  'l.-se  are  four  excel- 
lent men.  all  dcdirated  to  the  public 
well-being.  In  addition,  they  have  been 
good  friends  and  colleagues,  and  I  will 
miss  them  a  great  deal.  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in 
wishing  them  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future.* 
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Tbt  House  met  at  10  a  jn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DD .  offered  the  following  pirayer : 

The  Lord  i$  my  shepherd,  I  ihall  not 

want . — Psalms  23:1. 

O  Lord,  we  ask  Your  blessing  on  people 
everywhere  who  are  In  need  of  Your  pro- 
tection and  care.  We  remember  In  our 
prayers  those  people  and  nations  who  feel 
threatened  by  the  events  and  circinn- 
st&nces  of  our  time.  Even  as  we  thank 
You,  O  Lord,  for  the  freedoms  that  we 
cherish,  we  reach  out  to  all  Your  crea- 
tion who  cannot  share  In  the  liberty  we 
know.  We  recognize  that  by  ourselves  and 
by  our  might  we  cannot  face  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  days,  and  we  seek  Your 
providence,  that  as  the  shepherd  cares 
for  his  flock,  so  You  will  watch  over  us 
and  support  us  with  Your  everlasting 
arms.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
unlned  tfte  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


UMI 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUes; 

HR  3851  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5S  of 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
dependents  of  niembers  of  the  uniformed 
•enrlcei  serving  on  active  duty  to  u»e  CHAM- 
PUS  Inpatient  cost-shartng  rates  for  certain 
•urgery  performed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

H  R.  5«56.  An  ttct  to  amend  title  32,  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  allow  Pede.-al  recopiltlon  as 
oncers  of  the  National  Guard  of  members 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
In  grades  above  the  grade  of  colonel;  and 

HR.  7815  An  act  to  recognize  the  meri- 
torious achlevemenu  of  certain  individuals 
by  providing  for  the  designation  of  certain 
post  offices  In  their  honor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5487)  entlUed  "An  act  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands  In  the 
SUtes  of  Colorado  and  South  Dakota  for 
inclusion  In  the  NaUonal  WUdemess 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

■nie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mmts  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
'5911  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
PrlaUons  for  agriculture,  rural  develop- 


ment, and  related  agencies  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septenriser  30, 1881. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3  12  40 
47.  62.  70.  85.  88.  89.  90.  91,  92,  93,  and  94 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8061)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  8,  10,  36, 
and  37  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment*  of  fiie 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

8,  1391  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  fUcal 
years  1981,  1982.  and  1983;  and 

5.  1972.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  certain  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de 
Crlsto  Development  Corp. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  ol  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  7217.  An  act  to  enact  certain  provi- 
sions relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  7306  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  In  Nevada 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  other  lands 
In  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses: 

HJl.  7628.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  certain  special  pay 
and  allo*ance  benefits  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes' 
and 

HJl.  7682.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  grater  fleKlblUty  for 
the  Armed  Forces  In  ordering  Beserves  to 
active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

6.  2318.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  notified  of 
the  election  of  the  Honorable  i4n.TON  R. 
Young,    a   Senator   from   the   State   of 


North  Dakoto.  as  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore,  to  hold  that  office  tor  the 
calendar  day  of  Friday,  December  5 
1980.  vice  the  Hcmorable  Waukn  o" 
MACirusoN  (excused). 


LEXJISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  AIMDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  -  ' 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  821,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Soeaker,  I  announce  that 
the  present  plans  are  to  consider  later 
today  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  8105)  making  appropriatians  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  announce  the  pro- 
gram for  today.  The  House  will  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  blQ 
(S.  1615)  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
TTiomwell. 


TRIBtTTES  TO  THE  HONORABIi 
JOSEPH  L.  FISHER  AND  BERBERT 
E.  HARRIS  OF  VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permlss'on  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  ta 
this  Chamber  we  make  widespread  use 
of  the  word  "gentleman."  We  "yield  t6 
the  gentleman"  and  "thank  the  gentle- 
man," and  in  all  ways  attempt  to  empha- 
size the  gentlonanllness  of  our  male 
Members. 

There  Is  one  of  our  number  who  the 
word  fits  as  though  it  were  his  own  per- 
sonal mantle,  "niat  man  is  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  the  10th  Virginia 
District,  Joe  Fishzs. 

He  epitomizes  the  qualities  we  all  wish 
we  had,  but  seldom  do.  Joe  Fbeeb  was 
one  of  those  people  who  could  disagree 
with  you  without  being  disagreeaUe,  and 
I  wish  him  weU  in  his  next  underlining. 

Joe  is  highly  knowledgeable,  and  dedi- 
cated to  those  principles  in  which  he 
believes. 

Joe  is  a  personal  friend.  He  and  his 
wife,  Peggy,  have  my  best  wishes  for  an 
abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  end 
of  this  Congress,  we  must  say  fareweQ 
to  two  Virglnian£,  Hsbb  Hakbis  and  Jot 
FisHEB.  Their  departure  leaves  me  a 
crowd  of  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
insofar  as  the  Virginia  ddegation  is 
concerned. 

Herb  has  labored  dlligoitly  in  support 
of  the  Interests  of  the  civil  servants  who 
reside  In  his  district  and  has  worked 
hard  and  well — and  successfully — in 
securing  mass  transit  and  other  benefits 
for  the  area. 

Herb  has  my  best  wishes  In  his  new 
endeavors  when  he  leaves  this  body. 


D  This  symbol  represent,  the  time  of  day  during   die  House  Proceedings,  e.g^  D   1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttstements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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FRANCISCO  SA  CARNEIRO 


I  Mr  STUniJS  n-skftl  ii.'ul  wiCN  Kiven 
permission  to  luldress  liie  House  for  1 
nunute  uiul  to  revLse  iiiui  extend  bus 
remark.'?  > 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker,  m  behaJf 
of  myself  and  my  (•oUeiiKue  from  Cali- 
fornia., Tony  CotLHu.  I  wish  to  expres.s 
our  deep  sense  of  sadness  at  the  loss  of 
Francisco  Sii  C'arneiro.  tfie  Prime  Min- 
ister of  PortUKal  Mr  Sa  Carneiro  died 
yesterday  m  a  plane  crash  in   PortUKiU 

As  Members  of  ifiis  biKly  know,  under 
tho  newly  elet- t«'d  leadership  ot  Sa  C'ar- 
neiro. PortUKal  was  strenntheninK  Its  ties 
with  the  Unitetl  States  Jast  one  example 
of  tlieir  friendship  is  that  PortuKal  was 
thf^  fr't  ci>untn.  to  support  the  US 
trude  embarKo  against  Iran 

bYancisco  Sii  C'arneiro  was  the  archl- 
tt-ct  of  the  IX'miK'ratic  Alliance  which  re- 
cently Kamed  a  clear  victory  in  the  re- 
cent elections  in  Portugal  And,  to  (juote 
from  an  article  m  today's  Witshin^ton 
Post 

It  will  bo  dimcult  for  tho  Democratic  Alli- 
ance politicians  to  find  a  man  with  the 
stature  and  prestige  of  Sa  Camelro  to  take 
hl3  place  and   ke«p  the  alliance   together 

Mr  Six>aker.  this  country-  has  lost  a 
Kreat  friend  and  ally  with  the  death  of 
Sii  Canieiro  However,  it  is  our  hope 
that  tfie  political  and  economic  climate 
he  was  forguiK  will  be  . Diitlnued  by  his 
successor 


RFI.AXATION    OF    HfMPER    STAND- 
ARDS IN   NHTSA   BILL, 

I  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi.s  remarks  i 

Mr  KCKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
proper  time  this  morning:  tiiere  will  be 
otTerecl  an  authon/ation  bill  for  NHTSA 
and  a  vote  on  .su>pensiun  of  the  rules 
This  bill  would  include  a  relaxation  of 
the  bumper  standards  That  was  a  bill 
which  I  was  instrumental  in  getting 
through  this  House  about  8  years  awo 

I  would  like  the  opportunity  at  that 
time  to  speak  against  such  measure,  I 
would  hope  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
do  so,  that  this  body  would  do  the  cour- 
tesy to  this  Member  on  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  the  liust  day  that  he  will 
.serve,  to  speak  against  the  dismantle- 
ment i)f  ttie  buinp«'r  st.mdard  bill 


ASSASSINATIONS   IN    EL   SALVADOR 

•  Ms  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  > 

Ms  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker  I  am  sad- 
dened, shix'ked.  and  angered  over  the 
brutal  abdui'tions  and  .i  sa  s nations  of 
four  missionaries  m  PI  S.il\ador.  two  of 
whom  were  from  in',  n.i'ive  city  of 
Clevehuui 

For  too  long  our  Government  has 
given  foreign  aid  to  a  corrupt,  repre- 
hensible government  who  are  despicable 
violators  of  human  rights. 


Tlie  conference  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  that  we  pa.s.-ed  without  a  r.  (or.i<(i 
'.ote  contained  money  for  this  despicable 
government  Most  knowledgeable  people 
believe  that  this  Oovernmeiit  of  El  Sal- 
vador directly  or  indirectly  was  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  not  only  of  these 
mi.ssionanes.  but  such  other  notables  as 
.■\rchbishop   O.scar   Romero   last    March. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  on  this  issue 
any  longer  I  call  upon  the  President. 
Congre.ss.  and  the  State  Department  to 
quit  supporting  this  corrupt  government. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  knew  Sister 
Kazel  She  died  where  she  wanted  to 
be  serving  the  poor,  the  orphaned  -at- 
tending to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
needs  of  these  ixjor.  helple.ss  children 
and  adults  Her  death  cannot  and  must 
not  be  lorgotten.  but  must  reinforce  and 
reawaken  a  new  consciousness  for  the 
thousands  of  these  less  fortunate  Her 
death  demands  that  we  immediately  re- 
examine our  foreign  policies  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  throughout  the  world. 


LIMITATION  ON  GOVERNMENT  REC- 
ORDKEEPING AND  ACTIONS  ACT 

(Mr  STENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
perm'ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  1980.  my  colleague  from  the  13th 
District  of  Texas.  Congres.sman  Jack 
Hic.HTowER.  and  I  introduced  H  R  7506. 
the  Limitation  on  Government  Record- 
keeping and  Actions  Act  of  1980.  which 
would  provide  relief  for  businesses  and 
individuals  from  the  confusing  and  con- 
flicting regulations  emanating  from  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies 

During  the  month  of  October,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  were  polled,  through 
NFIB's  questionnaire.  Congressional 
Mandate,  and  the  results  of  that  poll. 
just  released,  were  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  H  R  7506. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  90  per- 
cent of  the  NFIB  members  favored  lim- 
iting the  length  of  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  require  records  to  be  re- 
ta  ned  to  4  years,  with  only  7  percent 
opposing  such  legislation. 

With  this  type  of  support  from  every 
corner  of  the  country.  Congressman 
HicHTowKR  and  I  will  be  reintroducing 
the  bill  at  the  beeinp'rc  of  the  07'h  -  •<;- 
sion  There  are  currently  56  cosponsors 
for  H  R  7506  and  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
Congressman  Hichtower  and  myself  m 
cosponsonng  tins  \ital  leinslation. 


n  1010 

FREEDOM   FOR    niK   WILMINGTON 

10 

iMr  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permi.ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  h"  ••»»ti'>'-'-s  i 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er,  on   December   4,    1977.   the   follow- 


ing letter  was  sent  to  Congressmen 
MiTi:  HEM  of  Maryl.md.  Edwards  of  Caii- 
tornia.  Fa;  ntriiy  Dhinan,  Stark,  and 
Miller  of  California 

DiAR  ^-iRs  <  iu  ()i'!i.i;f  of  all  of  the  members 
ut  the  V^'llnU!lg!.ull  len.  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  coming  to 
North  Carolina  I  trust  that  your  mission 
will  be  successful 

The  continued  persecution  and  Incarcer- 
ation of  the  Wilmington  Ten  has  now  become 
a  national  and  InternalUmal  disKrace  to  h  ;- 
man  dignity  and  Justice  We  are  len  inno- 
cent victims  of  a  racially  motivated  and  exe- 
cuted systematic  frame-up 

During  this  welcomed  .Advent  season  be- 
fore Christmas,  let  us  pray  and  struggle  not 
only  for  the  Just  freedom  of  the  Wilmington 
Ten  but  also  for  the  freedom  and  salvation  of 
all  of  the  victimized  and  oppressed  through- 
out the  world 

We  shall  overcome! 

For  human  rights.  In  Christ  name. 

Rev   Benjamin  F  Chavis.  Jr  . 

AfcCam  State  Prison 

Yesterday.  1  year  from  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  that  letter,  the  appeals 
court  overturned  the  convictions  of  the 
Wilmington  10  m  North  Carolina  and 
called  for  new  trials  because  of  the  griev- 
ous errors  and  the  i diuim  t  on  behalf  of 
the  State  in  tlie  prusci  utuii,  of  tho.se  10 
individuals  I  want  to  tliank.  ai.d  I  think 
every  Memt)er  of  this  House  iii;^:ht  to 
thank,  the  efTort.s  and  the  faith  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards  who  ^'(l;  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  si)eak  out  against 
the  conviction  of  the  Wilmington  10  and 
led  the  fight  that  has  finally  set  these 
young  people  free 


POLAfJD 

I  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  > 

Mr  MICHEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  has  now  reached  the 
critical  stage. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  our  response 
to  Soviet  actions  it  should  not  be  the 
short-term  mixture  of  hard  rhetoric  and 
soft  action 

Last  year  I  called  upon  the  President 
to  form  a  Conference  of  the  Industrial 
Democracies  m  order  to  bring  together 
the  nations  of  the  West,  plus  Japan  and 
a  few  others,  to  act  in  common  agalast 
all  threats  to  the  values  we  share 

If  the  Soviet  Union  docs  invade 
Poland,  the  industrial  democracies  must 
immediately  agree  to  a  common  course 
of  action 

It  might  be  said  that  our  allies  will 
not  join  us  because  they  did  not  join  us 
during  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Aiehav- 
Lstan,  My  reply  Ls  that  if  the  West  and 
Japan  do  not  recognize  what  the  in- 
vasion of  Poland  would  mean,  the  will 
to  survive  is  so  far  gone  tliat  no  action 
taken  unilaterally  by  the  United  States 
will  have  any  meaning. 

Nothing  less  than  the  soul  of  the  West 
is  at  stake  If  the  Western  nations  and 
Japan  choose  to  see  any  PolL'^h  invasion 
as  an  isolated  incident  in  which  they 
have  no  common  interest,  that  great  soul 
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is  dead  And  If  that  Is  the  case  we  better 
find  out  sooner  than  later. 


L^ITED  STATES  SHOULD  REFUSE 
TO  FINANCE  USSR  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  POLAND 

(Mr,  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr,  RITTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  About  3 
months  ago,  some  228  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  joined  In  co- 
sponoring  my  resolution  insisting  on 
Soviet  nonintervention  Into  Poland, 

At  thi.s  time  the  Congress  must  make 
another  strong  statement  indicating  that 
if  the  Soviets  do  invade  they  will  inctir 
senous  consequences  from  Western 
nations. 

Over  the  years  the  Soviets  have  proved 
to  be  insensitive  to  world  opinion.  In 
light  of  this,  one  of  the  most  effective 
deterrents  is  the  potential  for  severe  cur- 
tailment of  the  massive  financial  credits 
and  loans  extended  to  them  by  Western 
industrial  nations. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  USSR,  recognize  that  in- 
vasion of  Poland  at  this  time  could  mean 
curtailment  of  economic  financing  and 
trade  through  loans  and  credits  which 
Western  governments  and  banks  have 
for  years  been  building  with  the  U.S  S.R, 
und  on  w  hich  the  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  become  oepjendent. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday calls  upon  the  United  States  to 
Uke  the  lead  with  the  NATO  allies,  plus 
Japan  and  Australia,  in  refusing  to  fi- 
nance the  U  S,S  R,'s  aggre.ssive  behavior. 


process     and     a     pre'-.Dndition     of     its 
continuance." 

The  nine  reaffirmed  their  determi- 
nation not  to  be  content  with  apparent 
results  at  Madrid,  Pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviets,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  urge  this  Congress  to  help 
make  clear  to  them  that  barring  sub- 
stantial progress  at  Madrid  and  In  its 
aftermath,  this  Nation  no  longer  will 
confer  on  them  the  benefits  they  bar- 
gained for  and  received  at  Helsinki  5 
years  ago. 


neglected  to  point  out  that  the  votes  on 
these  bills  will  be  postponed  until  com- 
pletion of  debate  on  all  suspensions. 


UMI 


TIME  TO  PRESSURE  SOVIETS  ON 
HELSINKI 

'Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute    and    to  revise    and    extend    his 

remarks  > 

Mr  PORTER,  Mr  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  warn  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  a  party  to 
a  Soviet  sham  and  fraud  on  human 
rights  at  the  Madrid  Helsinki  Accord 
Review  Conference. 

Wnle  the  Soviet  troops  are  poised  in 
a  .state  of  mihtary  readiness  on  the 
closed  borders  of  Poland  and  the  clear 
pattern  of  Soviet  abuse,  repression  and 
intimidation  continues,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  the  duty 
to  warn  the  Soviets  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate continued  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accord.  House  Joint 
Resolution  638  that  I  have  introduced 
makes  that  point,  I  urge  Members'  full 
support. 

Yesterday  the  n'ne  Eurooean  Commu- 
nity nations  including  Prance,  England, 
and  West  Germany,  meeting  at  the  sum- 
mit in  Luxembourg,  issued  a  joint  com- 
munique insisting  that  the  Soviets  live  up 
to  the  accord  signed  in  1975,  The  final 
communique  underscores  that  "Compli- 
ance IS   both   the   basis  of   the  C.SC.E. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

«Mr,  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
tention, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
821.  to  call  up  after  expiration  of  1  hour. 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1996.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  encourage  the  efficient  use  of 
wood  and  wood  residues  through  pilot 
projects  and  demonstrations  and  a  pilot 
wood  utilization  program,  which  was 
filed  yesterday, 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr,  FOLEY,  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day the  program  was  announced,  I  am 
wondering  what  is  the  determination  of 
the  leadership  about  the  eventuality 
should  the  other  body  not  pass  the  con- 
t.nuing  resolution  at  what  might  be 
called  a  reasonable  hour.  Is  there  a  plan 
to  go  over  t,o  Monday  to  finish  the 
business  then? 

Mr,  FOLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  inform  the  gentleman  in 
any  official  way  on  the  plans  of  the  lead- 
ership. They  are  being  discussed  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Speaker  w,th  the 
minority  leadership  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  an  annoimcement 
forthcoming  very  shortly  about  the  lead- 
ership's intentions. 

Mr,  BAUMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  in  addition 
to  the  program  for  today  which  was  pre- 
viously announced,  the  program  will  in- 
clude three  suspensions  as  follows: 

HR    8406,    pneumococcal   vaccine; 

H.R.  8379,  NHTSA.  as  amended;  and 

S.  1784,  Alaska  Federal-Civilian  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Swap  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  stdl  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  then 
to  cluster  the  votes  on  those  suspensions 
if  such  should  te  required'' 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  posing  the  question.  I 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  1615. 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  JAMES  R. 
THORNWEHJL, 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  16151  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Thomwell. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  821.  the  conference 
report  is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Thurs- 
day, December  4.  1980.  page  32150  i. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr,  Danielson) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Sawyer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California    iMr,  Danielson > . 

Mr,  DANIELSON,  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
a  conference  report  This  bill  is  not  now 
being  taken  up  for  the  first  time.  This 
bill  is  a  private  bill,  and  I  will  concede 
it  is  a  rare  situation  in  which  the  House 
has  to  go  through  conference  and  come 
back  on  the  conference  report  on  a  bill 
to  provide  private  relief  for  a  person  who 
has  been  injured  by  some  act  of  our 
Government, 

This  bdl  is  for  the  relief  of  one  James 
R.  Thomwell  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  was  subjected  to  experi- 
mentation with  the  compoimd  LSD. 
which,  I  state,  we  can  all  take  notice  to- 
day is  a  drug,  a  compound  of  wide  and 
dramatic  effect  upon  the  human  mind 
and  body,  Thomwell  was  force-fed  LSD. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  many  months  ago  by  callmg  for  a 
payment  of  $1,700,000  to  settle  the 
claims  of  "niomwell. 

n  1020 

In  the  proceedings  in  the  other  body. 
at  which  time  testimony  was  taken  and 
the  merits  of  the  case  were  looked  into, 
the  other  body  amended  that  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  $1  million  payment  to  settle  the 
claims. 

It  then  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  did  have  a  companion  bill 
already  introduced.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Government  Relations,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  chairing.  The  subcommittee 
took  testimony  on  the  bill.  We  had  re- 
ports, from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  U.S.  Army,  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  others,  establishing  the  fact, 
the  degree,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
juries which  Mr,  Thomwell  had  sus- 
tained while  a  member  of  the  Army. 

In  the  Judiciary-  Subcommittee,  he- 
cause  of  the  facts  alleged,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary-,  that  this 
person's  personality  had  been  badly  de- 
formed,  that   his   capacities  have  been 
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greatly  limited,  we  amended  into  the  bill 
a  trust  provision  since  we  felt  that  he 
could  not  manage  his  money  himself 

We  put  in  a  trust  provision  reauiriiiK 
that  any  money  be  paid  to  a  corporate 
trustee,  which  would  of  course  have  the 
supervLsion  of  the  courts  of  the  Stat*  in 
which  he  lived  U)  Ije  paid  out  to  him  as  he 
would  need  it  ihrouKhoul  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe 

In  that  form,  the  subcommittee  passed 
the  bill.  relaininK  the  $1  million  pay- 
ment clause,  to  the  lull  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv  by  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  ►ienllemaii  from  Michi«:in  'Mr 
Sawyer  ■ .  the  amount  of  the  demand  wil. 
lowered  to  $J50,000  In  other  respecUs.  the 
bill  remains  the  .same 

That  bill,  as  imiended  was  taken  up 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  nouse  and  was 
passe<i  overwhelminKlv  on  a  suspension. 
on  the  16th  day  of  September 

The  bill  was  then  sent  back  to  the 
other  body  for  consideration  The  other 
body  refused  to  accept  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  asked  for  a  conference  to 
resolve  the  issue  We  were  not  able  to 
have  conferees  appointed  until  Tuesday 
of  this  week 

The  normal  procedure  of  Rettmp  a 
conference  on  unanimous  con.sent  was 
always  objecteil  to.  so  we  went  through 
a  formal  proceeding,  and  finally.  throuK'h 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, conferees  were  appointed  by  the 
Speiiker  We  had  a  (onference  on  Tues- 
day last  which  wiis  followed  up  by  some 
di.scu.ssions  on  Wednesday,  and  the  con- 
ference report  is  now  before  us. 

In  e.ssence.  the  conference  report  does 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only  The  bill  is 
untouched  e.xcept  that  tne  House,  having 
had  a  p»)sition  of  $250,000.  the  other  body 
having  had  a  position  of  $1  million,  we 
literally  split  the  difference,  and  the  con- 
ference report  as  U  is  before  us  at  this 
moment  calls  tor  a  payment  of  $625,000 

Mr  DAN  U.XNIEL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  DANIKT-SON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  I  thank  tlic  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  suptKirt  of  this 
conference  report 

The  two  gentlemen  in  the  other  body 
III  whose  SUit.e  this  man  resides  are  in 
sup(x>rt  of  this  bill  The  .'Krmy  is  in  stront; 
supp<irt  of  It  I  N'lieve  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  and  I  hope  verv  much  the 
House  shall   kx)k   upon   it   with   favor 

Mr  DANIF:US0N  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  his  support 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out.  I  am 
ready:  I  am  willint;.  and  I  am  able  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  dajnage  suf- 
fered by  Mr  Thomwell  I  respe<-tfully 
submit  that  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  do  so  at  this  time  This  bill 
has  already  passed  the  other  body  It 
has  passed  this  boly,  and  in  the  prooe- 
dures  followtxl  in  the  Congress  we  have 
gone  thruigh  a  ronferenre  The  confer- 
ence report  h;is  now  tn-^-n  signed  by  all 
of  the  conferees  from  the  other  body,  a 


bipartisan  .selection.  Republiciui  and 
Democrat  alike 

On  this  side,  it  has  been  signed  or 
iigreed  to  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  of  the  majority  party.  thou>;h 
not  by  the  minority  party  There  is  one 
issue,  and  one  i.ssue  only.  I  repeat,  in 
this  conference  That  Ls  the  amount  in 
controversy 

The  judgment,  the  will  of  this  Hou.se. 
was  $250,010  The  will  o;  the  other  bodv 
was  $1  million  We  followed  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  splitting  the  differ- 
ence right  d  )wn  the  middle,  but  I  do 
not  mind  tellmp  this  body,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  there  was  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  from  the  other 
b<Kly  They  felt,  and  they  feel  to  this 
(lay,  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of 
$1,200,000  m  damages. 

The  bill  .It  the  million-dollar  level  was 
supixirted  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  supported  bv  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  wius  amply  supported  by 
evidence  bef.ire  the  committee 

Mr   S[K'aker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

mv  timf' 

Mr  SAWVKR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  mav  con.sume 

Mr  Speaker,  first.  I  want  to  correct  a 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  This  bill  in  the  House  did 
not  go  on  a  suspension  calendar  It  went 
on  the  unanimous-con.sent  Private  Bill 
Calendar  and  went  through  with  the 
$2.50.000  award 

First.  I  might  sav  there  is  a  serious 
question  in  my  mind  whether  this  bill 
ought  to  have  ever  been  in  the  Congre.ss 
There  is  a  lawsuit  under  the  FVderal 
Tori  Claims  Act  pending  on  this  before 
Judge  Richie  in  the  U  S  District  Court, 
which   Ls  precisely   where  it   belongs 

Let  me  lUst  go  over  a  few  of  the  facts. 
Tins  gentleman  Mr  Thornwell.  was  an 
outstanding  high  .school  student,  was 
given  a  full  scholarship  to  a  college  in 
South  Carolina  After  about  a  year  or 
year  and  a  half  he  found  this  unsatisfy- 
ing, quit  and  joined  the  Army 

When  he  was  over  in  FYance,  he  had 
custody  of  classified  material  as  a  clerk. 

Two  files  of  this  classified  and  highlv 
sensitive  material  disappeared  from  his 
cu.stodv  and  he  subsequently  was 
charged  with  stealing  it  under  specifica- 
tions m  a  court  martial,  he,  claiming 
that  he  threw  them  in  the  river  in  Or- 
leans. Prance, 

The  Armv  was  deeiilv  suspicious  that 
sensitive  files  had  b«H'n  disposed  of  other 
than  being  thrown  in  the  river  and  they 
thereiijxin  engaged  m  a  7-week-long  in- 
terrogation of  the  gentleman  us'.ng  so- 
dium pentothiil  I  SD  hypnosis  and  vari- 
ous other  tilings  Thev  were  never  able 
to  shake  his  storv,  and  at  this  point,  it 
had  become  so  embarrassed  over  its  own 
conduct  that  the  Army  merelv  dis- 
charged him.  dropt)ed  the  court  martial 
and  forgot  it 

The  gentleman  subseouentlv  migrated 
to  California  where  he  is  now — and  this 
was  some  20  years  ago — where  he  has 
since  then  been  living  on  the  beach,  as 
they  say 


He  has  had  a  difflculty  in  maintaining 
constant  relationships,  particularly  with 
jobs  He  keeps  a  job  for  3  or  4  months 
and  quits. 

All  we  have,  all  the  subcommittee  ever 
got,  and  all,  to  my  knowledge  the  Senate 
ever  got,  was  the  report  of  a  set  of  test- 
ing psychologists  The.se  are  not  M,D ',s 
These  are  Ph    D  s,  hired  by  his  lawyers 

There  has  never  been  any  medical  tes- 
timony Tlie  subcommittee  never  even 
saw  this  gentleman  He  wius  never  called 
to  be  Interrogated  or  observed 

The  Army  desi)erately  wants  to  get  rid 
of  this  problem  Tliey  would  be  glad  to 
see  us  pay  him  $10  million  to  bury  it,  so 
long  as  It  does  not  come  out  of  the 
Army's  budget  But  when  we  are  talking 
about  compensating  this  man,  we  are 
talking  about  compensating  him  with 
taxi)ayers'  money  not  out  of  the  Army 
budget 

What  are  his  iniunes  as  alleged  by  his 
own  testing  psvchologi,--ts,  which  Is  the 
only  medical  evidence  we  have,  and  it  is 
not  medical  It  is  psychological 

First  of  all,  thev  tested  him  and  said 
he  tests  "bright-normal  "  He  is  in  the 
82d  percentile  of  the  whole  [wpulatlon 

Second,  the  test  indicates  no  organic 
brain  damage  of  any  type  in  psychologi- 
cal testing 

Third,  his  memeory  is  fine  and  unim- 
paired His  difficulty  is  that  he  does  not 
like  the  company  of  other  people  He 
prefers  his  own  company,  which  they 
admit  Is  not  unusual,  but  thev  say  go- 
ing back  to  his  teenage  records  he  was 
apparently  of  a  different  ilk  and  was 
more  gregarious 
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His  main  problem  in  getting  along,  is 
his  inability  to  associate  with  a  job  or 
to  work  for  any  period  longer  than 
several    months 

To  propose  under  this  circumstances 
that  we  give  this  man  anything  like  $1 
million  or  $625  000  tax  free  is  absolute- 
ly outrageous  in  mv  opinion  I  offered 
an  amendment  and  it  is  carried  20  to  10 
111  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  to  re- 
duce It   to  $250,000 

The  bill  ought  not  to  be  here  to  begin 
with,  but  $250,000  was  about  as  low  an 
amount  as  I  thought,  m  light  of  the 
Army  pushing  it  and  the  other  body 
pushing  It,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  subcommittee  pushing  it, 
that  I  could  get  it  reduced  to.  and  we 
did  and  got  it  through 

Over  In  the  conference  now  they  have 
ra'.sed  it  to  $625,000  as  compen,sation  to 
this  gentleman 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  di.scussion  I 
propose  that  we  recommit  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  conference  with  in- 
.structions  to  the  conferees  to  not  go  in 
excess  of  $4:^5  '"Xi  I  would  sta:  with  the 
$250,000  except  I  tlrnk  we  h.ive  to  get 
what  we  can  get  and  $435,000  splits  the 
difference  between  this  $625,000  and  the 
$250,000  It  is  still  oulraL-eous.  but  I  have 
to  be  cogniza'^t  of  realities  here.  So  this 
is  what  I  intend  to  do 

His  difficulty,  again,  is  that  he  just 
does  not  want  to  work    There  are  a  lot 
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of  people  m  this  country  that  have  not 
had  LSD  that  do  not  want  to  work  I 
have  had  the  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  check  the  medical 
literature  and  they  find  no  reported  case 
lu  the  medical  literature  where  this  kind 
of  a  reaction,  chronic  and  continuing 
over  16  years,  ever  occurred  from  LSD 
ingestion  What  they  get  instead  is 
flashback  reactions  where  somebody 
might  jump  out  a  window  or  do  some- 
thing like  that,  but  no  disassociatlve 
thing  continuing  over  19  >ears  where  the 
person  just  prefers  his  own  company.  He 
is  of  high  intelligence,  has  a  good  mem- 
ory and  so  forth,  but  just  not  like  to 
work. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr,  Sensen- 

BRENNER)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  coiiierenct 
report,  strongly  opposing  the  excessive 
amount  of  taxi)ayers'  lunds  wiiich  ihc 
conferees  have  derided  to  award  to  Mr, 
Thomwell. 

There  are  three  basic  issues  that  I 
think  have  this  bill  fail  on  its  ments 
First,  Mr.  Thornwell  is  not  deserving  of 
this  amount  of  money.  When  one  seeks 
equity,  one  has  got  to  come  in  witli  clean 
hands  While  the  deliberate  administra- 
tion of  LSD  by  an  agercy  of  the  Federa. 
Government  to  anyort  is  reprehensible. 
the  only  reason  Mr,  Thomwell  was  under 
investigation  in  France  was  because  of 
the  allegations  'hpt  he  purloined  some 
cla.ssilied  documents  and  threw  tliem 
into  the  Loire  River  ard  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence did  conclude  that  Mr  Thomwell 
was  involved  in  that. 

But,  second,  the  amount  of  $625,000  as 
approved  by  the  conference  to  be  jihiced 
m  trust  will  give  Mr.  Thornwell  a  rather 
cushy  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life  r t'S- 
ently  the  U  S,  Treasury  is  paying  approx- 
imately 15  percent  on  its  short-term  ob- 
ligations and  $625,000  at  15  percent  will 
mean  that  the  income  in  tiim  trust  ar- 
rangement IS  over  $90,000  per  year  So 
it  looks  highly  unlikely  that  'he  trustees 
who  would  be  managing  this  arraiige- 
ment  on  .Mi  Tliornweirb  behalf  will  ever 
have  to  delve  into  principal  in  order  to 
keep  Mr.  Tliornivcll  m  the  situation  to 
which  he  has  become  accustomed, 

I  think  we  need  recall  .vhat  hapjxned 
In  this  House  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  House,  by  unanimous  consent,  appro- 
priated $400,000  to  Dr  Halla  Brown,  if 
a  physician  practicing  in  Wiishmtton 
DC.  who  was  marie  a  quadratilegic  as  a 
result  of  negligence  caused  by  a  Pana- 
manian diplomat  driving  an  uninsured 
automobile  Here  we  give  a  successful 
physician  oiilv  f4no,000  on  equity  j.rici- 
ples,  but  we  give  .Mr  Thomwell.  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  the  record  of  Dr. 
Brown.  $625,000. 

This  is  excessive  Mr  Thornwell's  case 
Ifi  not  as  ."-trong  ar  Dr  Brown's  as  far  as 
being  deserving  I  would  hope  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr,  Sa\vyt;fi  will  prevail 
so  that  at  least  some  equity  in  the  amount 
of  the  award  that  would  be  given  to  Mi . 
Thornwell  would  prevail. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  SAWYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  y:Cld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohic 
'Mr   K:NDNF,sst. 

Mr,  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hate  to  take  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  on  a  matter  of  this 
.sort,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  that  we 
are  here  in  the  f^r.^t  place,  as  has  Deen 
stated,  considermg  this  subject  mitter. 

In  the  firs:  place,  the  maiter  is  in  court 
and  :t  belongs  there. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  pone  this 
far  in  the  legislative  process  making  mis- 
take after  mistake.  I  think.  Why  com- 
pound that  error  further  by  approving 
a  conference  repor'  as  nas  been  .-tated 
here,  that  awards  in  a  manne:  that  .■^orne 
of  us  have  to  consider  .is  unjust,  an 
rmount  of  money  that  comes  out  oT  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  that  is  I'ar  in  excess 
of  wiial  could  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  gentleman  in  question,  even  if  he 
never  worked  another  day  in  his  life. 
and  yet  lea\e  the  jirincipal  amount  to 
some  collateral  heirs  who,  incidentally, 
do  not  seem  *o  be  helping  him  at  the 
present  time.  They  might  be  a  lot  more 
helpful  once  he  gets  an  award. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  continue  to 
consider  bills  like  thi.s  on  the  basis  oi 
the  position  taken  hj.  in  th;s  case,  the 
Department  of  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  L^aying  "we  v.ant  to  get 
rid  of  a  problem."  TTiev  even  have  identi- 
fied to  us  the  wrong  problem 

But  that  aside,  they  would  like  to  eel 
rid  of  the  problem.,  not  out  of  their 
budget,  but  othervvLse  out  of  the  general 
Treasury,  and  that  general  Treasury 
money  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
American  workers  who  ha\e  already  told 
us  very  distinctly.  "We  are  tired  of  it  " 

Exercising  a  little  bit  of  commonstnse 
iiiid  discretion  in  th.":  case  I  think  would 
be  wise  The  t;:cntlc.mar,  from  Micnigan 
iMr.  S.^WYERi  has  indicated  his  intent 
to  offer  a  met  ion  that  would  split  the 
difference,  so  to  speak,  between  what  the 
Judiciary  Commiiteo  on  the  House  side 
considered  to  be  reasonable.  $250,000 
and  the  figure  that  was  arrived  at  in 
conference  in  a  rather  unusual  kind  of 
bargaining,  which  seemed  to  be  mainly 
one-sided,  o:  $625  000, 

The  sum  of  S435.000  \r-  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mich-gan  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  some  amount  is  going  to 
be  allotted,  let  us  at  Jc as-  make  it  .some- 
what more  reasonable  than  the  $625,000, 
We  ought  not  to  be  iiandhiig  cases  like 
this  in  the  first  place  on  the  basis  of 
oul-and-ou:  awards  of  thi.s  sort.  We 
have  no  assurance,  for  example  that  the 
ferdleman  in  question  is  going  to  seek 
and  have  paid  for— of  course,  he  will 
have  the  means  and  ihe  trust  tc  pay  for 
:t — but  if  he  is  going  to  seek  the  atten- 
tion, medical  attention  and  psychologi- 
cal attention  that  might  be  needed,  or 
just  the  normal  healtli  care  require- 
ments, if  they  are  going  to  be  met.  Prob- 
ably someone  in  this  circumstance  should 
be  nelped  for  the  remainder  of  his  life- 


time, as  other  veteran.-  are.  through 
the  Veterans  Administration  rather 
than  xTiaiiing  lum.p  sum  settlements  of 
cases  like  tnis.  We  are  tuo  far  aown  tne 
pike  for  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered ii,  this  case. 
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In  case  a:ivone  brings  up  the  qjef- 
t.on  of  the  C'lson  fa.T.ily  where  there 
was  an  administratior.  of  LSD  and  the 
gentleman  in  question  'here  lost  his  hfe 
when  he  jumped  through  a  window. 
there  is  no  loss  ot  life  involved  in  this 
ca.se  There  was  a  larger  sum  awarded 
in  that  case  tc  the  widow  and  three 
children  of  Mr  Olson,  a  total  of  $750.- 
000;  and  here  we  are  talkirg  about 
$625,000  for  one  man  who  has  not  io":i 
his  life,  who  has  not  lost  his  faculties, 
who  did  not  api?e?.r  'x-fore  the  subcom- 
mittee in  person,  who  has  oifered  no 
medical  evidence,  only  psychological 
testing  results,  to  support  the  claim 
that  ;s  before  us 

I  would  urge  that  the  inotiot.  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr,  Sawvtr) 
be  supported  to  refer  this  matter  back 
to  the  conforee.s  with  instructions  that 
no  more  than  $435,000  be  reported  back 
in  the  co:-:iererce  report. 

Mr,  DANIEI.SON,  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlem.r.n  frorr.  Nev 
J  /sey  'Mr,  Hughes'  and  ssk  htm  tc 
yield  back  whatever  tim.e  he  dees  not 
u  -c. 

Mr.  HLTGHES,  Mr,  Speaker,  w-  are 
s,-)endine  a  great  deal  of  time  on  one 
private  relief  bill,  but  it  is  an  importa'it 
bill,  I  r?spect  my  colleague  the  genije- 
man  from  Michigar.  'Mr  Sawyef,  •  very 
much.  He  is  a  verj-  able  member  "f  our 
Com.m.lttee  on  the  Judiciarv,  i-.nd  T  am 
sure  he  was  a  very  fine,  compe'ert  'ria' 
lawTer  in  the  r^avs  that  he  practiced  law 
B  It  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Thomwell  case  r'Psents  rouoe  very  seri- 
ous concerns  to  the  U  S  Oovemment 
It  is  a  unique  case  It  is  without  prece- 
dent. The  Armv  wr.nts  to  get  rid  of  the 
case  for  p  number  of  rea'^ons  rot  the 
lea;t  of  which  is  it  is  embarrassing  and 
it  could  have  a  profo-ind  impact  upon 
our  effort  \~)  recruit  yoimg  pe-iple  into 
the  All-Volunt'^er  Army. 

It  IS  sicT.ifi.cant  also  in  that  it  ha?;  the 
potential  of  erod'ng  a  very  Important 
doctrine,  t.^e  Feres  doctrine,  which  ir. 
essence  says  that  m.embers  -,  f  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  eligible  to  have  a  '\aive'- 
of  so-.ereipr  immunity  It  i?  also  impor- 
tant to  the  extent  that  the  Goverr.-  ent 
of  the  United  State ^  could  be  habie  for 
a  lot  more  than  $625  000  if  the  Federa: 
Court  finds  m  favor  of  Mr  ThomweU 
as  thev  may  very  well  do. 

I  sat  as  a  member  o'  the  coiiference 
committee  and  was  not  at  all  hacpv  with 
the  fact  ihat  we  ended  up  with  $625.- 
000 — I  wish  it  were  somewhat  less  I  am 
not  really  sure  what  the  proper  amount 
should  be  but  the  amount  that  we 
arrived  at  was  less  than  .satisfactorv  to 
our  colleagurs  on  the  Senate  side  as  my 
colleague  well  knows  We  spent  more 
time  m  t,hi~  conference  haggling  about 
the  proper  amoimt.  We  split  the  differ- 
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ence  with  the  Senate,  and  that  Ls  the 
be.sl  we  can  do  The  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stire  want  to  Ket  rid  of 
the  Cice  and  for  very,  very  Rood  reasons 
For  us  to  be  talking  about  $625  000  a.s 
oopostd  to  what  mv  collcaKiK'  now  wants. 
$435,000.  really  dix*s  not  make  sense  at 
thus  point  All  parties  involved  at  tins 
point  want  to  .settle  the  ca-se  and  not 
have  the  Court  upset  the  appltvart.  so 
to  .speak 

I  do  not  know  what  a  jun'  would  have 
brought  ill  were  the  clainiint  entitled  to 
one  I  ran  tell  my  colleague  I  tried  cases 
like  he  did  tor  many,  many  years  I  do 
not  tliink  $62.'i.000  in  this  instance  Is 
totally  out  of  line  -indeed  if  that  sum 
is  rejected  and  we  start  over  next  year 
tlie  Senate  may  get  its  way  with  the  $1.2 
milhun  demanded  in  conference. 

Mr.  SAWYFR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUOHES.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  mv  colleague,  although  he  has  had 
ample  time. 

Mr  SAWYER.  I  just  want  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  It  is  not  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  It  IS  in  the  U  S  district  court. 
It  is  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  so  there 
will  be  no  jury 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  understand  that. 

Mr  SAWYER.  The  gentleman  said  the 
Coiu-t  of  Claims  and  a  .jury. 

Mr  HirOHES.  No,  I  understand  In 
thLs  instance  a  jury  is  not  applicable. 
The  Kcntiemun  is  correct  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  con\ey  that  impression. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  court  would 
award  under  these  circum.stances  The 
gentleman  has  described  in  very  sim- 
plistic terms  the  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric problems  that  this  man  has  had 
over  the  years  I  frankly  do  not  know  at 
thLs  point  wha*  type  of  deep-rooted  prob- 
lems he  has  had.  Die  fact  of  th,-  matter 
is,  he  had  a  verv  .severe  reaction  when 
LSD  was  administered  to  him  while  he 
was  in  the  service  In  fact,  those  who  ad- 
ministered it  did  It  for  that  very  reason. 
Thut  is  what  makes  '.his  case  so  unique: 
and  LSD  has  destroyed  .so  many  lives 
that  I  am  personally  aware  of.  and  X  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  We  still 
do  not  totally  understand  the  full  impact 
of  the  administration  of  r;SD  on  indi- 
viduals and  what  it  does  to  their  long- 
term  behavior  So  I  do  not  sec  that  any- 
thing could  be  gained  at  this  point  bv 
arguing  what  the  imnact  has  been  on 
this  man.  or  to  what  degree  it  has 
changed  his  life  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  it  has.  in  fact,  h.id  an  adverse  impact 

Mv  ( olleaguc  acknou  ledges  that  some- 
thing IS  due  him  The  onlv  question  is, 
what  arnounf  And  I  do  not  think  we  are 
that  fur  off  the  mark  when  we  try  to 
settle  it  at  this  point  so  that  we  do  not 
expose  the  Government  to  greater  risk 
or  not  visit  upon  the  Army  anv  further 
adverse  publicitv  I  might  say  to  mv  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mt. 
Kindness  1.  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
settlement,  it  is  in  complete  .settlement 
of  all  claims  including  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 


Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Spiakcr.  I  yield 
5  minutes  or  such  portion  thereof  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas   iMr    GUckmani 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  follow  up  on  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague,  tiie  ger.tleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Huches'  I  think 
there  are  three  i-ssues  m  this  ca.se  One 
LS.  is  there  responsibiIit\  on  the  part  of 
the  Army,  even  if  there  is  no  legal  lia- 
bility And  I  think  that  the  answer  is 
"Yes  "  We  iiave  a  man  who  over  20  vears 
age  was  force -fed  LSD  during  the  course 
of  an  investigation  without  his  consent 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a  let- 
ter  the    general    counsel    of    the    Army 
wrote  to  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from    California    iMr.    Danielson>    on 
December  1. 

Hie  c!rcum.?tances  surrounding  the  pro- 
longed detention  and  interrogation  of  Mr. 
Thornwell.  the  surreptitious  admlrUst ration 
of  LSD  to  blm  In  June  1961.  and  the  .subse- 
quent failure  by  tlie  Army  to  advise  him 
that  he  had  been  given  LSD  or  to  provide 
him  appropilate  care  for  almost  fifteen  years 
after  the  fact,  are  set  out  In  my  predeces- 
sor's report.  Suffice  It  to  say  that,  due  to 
the  unconscionable  nature  of  the  wrongs 
done   him — 

Here  is  the  U  S.  Army  .saying,  "due  to 
the  unconscionable  nature  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  him" — 

we  feel  tlie  .\rmy  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  compensate  Mr.  Thornwell  adequately  for 
his   Injuries. 

Both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  have  ac- 
knowledged that  this  man  was  wronged 
by  being  force-fed  LSD  and.  therefore, 
we  made  the  judgment  yes.  there  is  some 
responsibility    to    compensate    him 

Incidentally,  while  we  have  kind  of 
downplayed  his  condition,  the  facts  in- 
dicate that  the  man  has.  during  this 
period  of  time  and  afterward,  become 
.somewhat  of  a — using  this  term  in  the 
kindest  .sense  I  can  say — mental  vege- 
table Therefore,  the  LSD  did  have 
enormous  effect. 

Second,  what  should  the  amount  of  this 
compromise  be?  The  Hou.se  said  $250,- 
000,  based  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr  Saw- 
yer i.  The  Senate  .said  $1  million,  based 
upon  the  strong  effort  of  the  Senators, 
as  well  as  both  Senators  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  including  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

The  conferees  compromised  at  $625.- 
000  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes i.  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  it  a  little  less  where  we 
would  have  had  to  come  up  with  some 
sort  of  reasonable  compromise.  But  it 
did  not  happen. 

The  third  point  I  have,  and  this  ls 
the  point  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Hughes'  made 
so  well,  is  what  happens  if  this  case  Ls  not 
settled''  What  happens  if.  in  fact.  Mr 
Thornwell  is  succe.ssful  in  a  court  of  law 
in  getting  a  large  amount  of  dam.iges 
from    the   Government    of    the    United 


States?  Not  only  do  the  taxpayers  lase 
tecause  the  court  recovery  Ls  .so  much 
greater,  but  the  real  problem  Ls  what 
liappens  to  the  thuu-sands  of  .soldiers 
who  have  been  subje<ted  to  chemical 
testing,  in  nuclear  testing,  and  had  con- 
tact with  agent  orange  If  in  fact  a  court 
decLsion  would  award  Mr  Thornwell 
damage*  as  a  result  of  this  case,  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  would  be 
monumental  iii  future  cases  dealing  with 
.similar  Lssues  As  most  of  my  colleagues 
know  right  now  a  soldier  m  uniform  is, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  in  liability  to 
what  he  would  get  under  disability  in 
veterans'  programs. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Feres  case,  that  there  is  no  waiver  of 
that  kind  of  .situation.  Without  this  com- 
promise, the  Feres  decision  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

So  I  am  saving  that  for  all  of  these 
reasons,  while  the  amount  may  be  in 
somewhat  of  a  di.spute,  this  Congress 
owes  the  taxpayers.  1  think,  an  obligation 
to  get  the  best  possible  deal,  given  all 
of  tiie  circumstances,  and  I  think  all  of 
those  circumstances  dictate  an  ac- 
ceptance of  th:s  conference  report, 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  I  am  some- 
what curious,  m  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  why  Mr  Tliornwell 
would  be  dc-ier-ving  of  $625,000.  given  his 
background  and  the  fact  thut  his  in- 
juries have  not  been  completely  debilitat- 
ing, when  Dr.  Halla  Brown  receiver:  only 
$400,000  when  she  was  a  successful  prac- 
ticing phy.sician  \n  the  Wa.shington.  DC, 
area  and  wa.s  rendered  a  quadraplegic  as 
a  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  cases  which 
are  substantively  entirely  differen'  Dr 
Brown  wa.s  much  older  than  Mr  Thorn- 
well was  The  Government  was  not  in- 
volved actively  in  the  atlministratior.  of 
LSD  to  Dr.  Brown.  But  I  think,  again, 
that  we  could  argue  d.i-.-  and  ni^ht 
whether  it  ought  to  be  $400  000.  $500  000, 
$600,000  or  $700  000.  but  I  think  we  have 
establis.hed  that  there  is  at  Icust  some 
moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  compensate  Mr  Thorn- 
well. who  w'as  a  young  man  at  the  time 
these  injuries  occurred,  as  opposed  to 
Dr.  Brown,  who  was  an  older  woman  at 
the  time  thev  occurred  In  the  second 
place,  compromise.  We  have  both  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina  strongly  fav- 
oring this  legislation.  We  have  split  the 
difference.  I  think  that  is  .an  appropriate 
place  for  Congress  to  come  down  on. 

Mr.  S.'VWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes,  or  such  part  of  it  as  he  may 
use,  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Butler  » . 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  simply 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  that  heard  this  evidence, 
but  I  w.as  present  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  Judiciarv   Committee  and.  quite 
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frankly,  even  at  that  moment  I  felt  that 
$250,000  was  excessive  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  heard  nothing  today 
which  would  alter  my  view  of  that. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  just  to  help 
me  with  my  recollection  of  what  look 
place,  did  Mr  Thornwell  ever  appear  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  subcommittee  and 
testify  in  thLs  regard' 

Mr.   D.-VNIELSON.   If   the   gentleman 
will  yield,  not  before  my  subcommittee. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  more  question  further'' 

What  medical  testimony  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages  was  adduced''  Did 
.iny  phvsicians  testify? 

.Mr  D.^NIELSON  I  have  a  summary 
iiere  Medical  testimony  established  a 
claim  which  would  be  S587.800  which, 
coupled  with  the  other  testimony  of  less 
of  $l.Cf)3.000,  came  to  an  aggregate  of 
$1,700,000. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  am  not  asking  for 
figures;  I  am  asking  if  a  physician 
testified. 

Mr.  DANIELSON  I  know  the  gentle- 
man did  not  ask  for  the  figures,  but  I 
•houghl  lie  might  like  to  have  them. 
Ti>y  arc  free,  no  extra  charge. 
.Mr.  BUTLER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Could  the  gentleman  now  go  back  to 
my  question — and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man— and  tell  us  the  names  of  any 
physicians  who  testified  before  the 
sub<ommittee? 

Mr  D.\NIELSON.  There  were  no  phy- 
s.cians  who  testified  before  my  subcom- 
mittee There  were  physicians  who  testi- 
fied elsewhere,  and  I  have  the  summary 
of  the  information. 

^^r  BUTLER  So  in  arriving  at  this 
ficure.  the  gentleman  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  witness.  Mr.  Thornwell.  you 
d:d  not  ex-^minc  him  to  find  the  degree 
of  damage  to  him.  or  you  were  not  able 
to  judge  his  demeanor  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  and  all  of  the  p.sychological 
damage,  you  formed  no  judgments,  inde- 
pendent judgments  of  the  claimant  be- 
fore your  subcommittee;  is  that  a  fair 
sLitement? 

Mr  DANIELSON.  The  question  de- 
mands two  answers  I  was  able  to  form 
a  valid  .ludgmcnt  as  to  the  amount,  but 
not  from  the  live  testimony  of  a  phy- 
.sician I  had.  as  is  common  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  great  deal  of  highly 
credible  hearsay  test-mony.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  rarely  t>ut  witnesses 
under  oath  in  our  committee  hearings. 
We  rely  upon  Information  supplied  to  us 
by  intereUcd  parties,  pro  and  con  We 
did  have  the  information  of  the  US. 
Army,  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
Department  ol  Justice,  all  of  whom  had 
looked  into  :t  They  -were  very  credible  I 
relied  upon  their  testimony,  "a-s  we  do  in 
the  most  important  affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  BUTLER,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response, 

Mr  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the 
Diisis  for  arriving  at  a  figure  here  Is 
pretty   thin    We  have   Mr.   Thomwells 
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demeanor;  his  psychological  damage  is 
the  basis  of  the  claim.  Yet  the  commit- 
tee itself  did  not  examine  him.  The 
problem  of  damage  is  a  medical  question, 
and  yet  no  physician,  no  medical  doctor 
testified  before  the  subcommittee. 

These  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
damage  are  pulled  out  of  the  air  I  am 
not  satisfied,  in  my  own  judgment,  that 
we  have  medical  testimony  to  justify 
an  expenditure  of  any  great  amount. 
But  certainly  the  million  dollars  first 
suggested  by  the  Senate,  the  $625,000 
under  consideration,  far  exceeds  what 
is  reasonable.  So  I  am  here  because  it  is 
the  only  opportunity  I  have  to  reduce 
the  amount  of,  the  suggested  figure.  I 
support  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues   to   do   likewise. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  or  such  part  of  it  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  make  a  httle 
additional  point  to  the  colloquy  that  just 
occurred  between  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  is  no  medical  testimony,  either 
in  the  House  records  or  m  the  Senate 
and  nobody  ever  saw  this  man.  All  that 
we  have  is  the  psychologists.  Ph.  D  's 
who  were  hired  by  his  lawyers.  Now.  nor- 
mally you  might  relv  on  the  Army  or 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  But  in  this 
case,  a-s  I  said  when  I  first  spoke  they 
are  so  humiliated  by  their  behavior  in 
this  situation  some  20  years  a^o  that 
they  would  like  to  see  any  amount  of  tax- 
payers' money  put  out  to  quiet  this  thine 
down  and  have  it  go  away.  They  are  not 
willing  to  have  it  come  out  of  their  own 
budget,  but  they  are  perfectly  delighted 
to  see  anything  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  to  get  rid  of  it  So  they  have  a  self- 
interest  in  ths  situation  and.  therefore, 
are  not  really  as  reliable  as  they  might 
be  under  other  circumstances. 

Let  me  jiLst  read  directly  from  the  re- 
port of  his  own  testing  psychologist 
hired  by  his  lawyers.  When  we  hear  such 
statements,  as  we  did  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  that  this  man  is  a 
vegetable,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
in!;  about  compensation  for  iniuries.  not 
punitive  damages  against  anyone  for  his 
behavior   It  says: 

Accordine  to  psychological  examinailon. 
he  has  an  Intelligence  which  is  classified  as 
brlRht  normal,  at  apDroxlmaielv  the  82iid 
prrcentUe  of  the  p>opuIation.  Further,  the 
psychological  t.est  results  also  do  not  point 
strongly  m  the  direction  of  diagnosing  or- 
panlc  brain  damage 

Further  readin?  directly  from  h's  own 
testing  psychologist,  forensic  psycholo- 
gist, reports: 

Tests  of  memorj-  indicate  no  significant 
memory  loss. 

And  when  it  is  boiled  down  he  ju.st 
does  not  like  permanent  a.ssociations. 
particularly  with  work  And  he  has  held 
a  number  of  different  jobs  for  periods  of 
3.  4  6  months,  and  quit  and  went  back 
on  the  beach.  He  prefers  his  own  com- 
pany  to   that  of  other  people.   This  is 


what  the  damages  are  when  we  are  talk- 
ing, even,  about  $250,000. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  court  of  law- 
ana  here  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  jury  and 
it  IS  not  going  to  be  the  Federal  Court  of 
Claims:  it  is  going  to  be  the  U.S  district 
cojrt— that  would  award  anything  that 
looks  like  $250,000  for  that  kind  of  in- 
.iury,  namely,  "a  bad  attitude."  Some- 
times I  get  a  bad  attitude.  This  man  ap- 
parently has  a  kind  of  permanent  bad  at- 
titude: but  he  is  certainly  not  a  vege- 
table. He  is  in  the  82d  intelligence  per- 
centile of  the  entire  population.  There  is 
no  memory  loss,  no  organic  brain  dam- 
age, no  medical,  not  one  whit  of  medical 
testimony.   And   the  medical  literature 
does  not  indicate  that  "bad  attitudes" 
flow  from  LSD.  flashback  things,  where 
reople  all  of  a  sudden  might  do  some- 
th  ng  impulsive  or  literally   crazy,  do. 
But    not    just    a    permanent    bad    at- 
titude vis-a-vLs  holding  a  job  or  work- 
ing    And.    you    know,    you    say    hghtly. 
•  What  is  $200,000  one  way  or  another?" 
Well,  to  the  American  taxpayer,  the  in- 
dividuals. $200,000  is  a  lot  of  money  And 
while  it  IS  all  right  to  compensate  dam- 
ages, to  just  make  an  award  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Army  and  sweep 
this   thing  under  the  rug,   without   one 
scintilla  of  medical  or  psychiatric  evi- 
dence  to  support   the  damages   is   out- 
rageous.   Even    his    own    psychologists 
merely  say  he  has  "a  bad  attitude."  but 
everything  else  is  fine.  There  is  no  tie- 
in  with  LSD.  which,  anyway,  a  testing 
psychologist  could  not  do  because  he  is 
not  qualified  to  do  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do. 

The  medical  literature  indicates  these 
kinds  of  symptoms  are  not  related  m  any 
h'story  contained  in  medical  literature  to 
the  ingestion  of  LSD.  It  is  just  a  plain, 
bad  attitude — apparently,  maybe  the 
same  attitude  that  impelled  the  man  to 
walk  out  of  college  where  he  had  a  full 
ride  scholarship,  impelled  the  man  to 
steal  and  throw  in  the  river  Army  docu- 
ments, and  lets  him  live  on  the  beach  in 
California. 

I  am  willing  to  go  to  $435,000.  and  I 
gag  on  that:  but  $625,000  of  American 
taxpayers'  money,  tax  free  to  this  man 
with  a  bad  attitude  because  of  something 
the  Army  wants  to  sweep  under  the  rug. 
I  still  think  is  absolutely  outrageous,  and 
I  even  feel  bad  about  the  $425,000 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son >  . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  interested  m  what  the  gen- 
tleman may  know  about  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  lawyers.  How  much  are 
the  lawTers  go  ng  to  take  out  of  whatever 
he  gets?  Is  it  a  r)ercentage  or  is  it  a  fee? 
Mr.  SAWYER.  They  are  given  10  per- 
cent under  the  bill,  as  the  bill  now 
stands.  $62,500. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fomia.  They  get  10  percent  of  whatever 
the  amount  is  that  Congress  awards:  is 
that  rieht'  Ten  percent  of  whatever  is 
awarded'' 

Mr.  SAW^'ER.  Yes,  And  if  the  confer- 
ence report  stands.  $62,500  is  what  the 
lawyers  will  receive. 
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Mr  CHARUES  H  WILSON  of  C;iii- 
fornia.  I  stH>  Ttuil  is  pretty  cheap  com- 
pared lo  the  KoiiiK  rut*'  iu're  in  \Vii.'.h - 
inglori    Very  cheap 

Mr  SAWYER  Mr  Spptiker.  I  have  no 
further  requR-iUs  for  tune,  and  I  yield 
bacic  the  taaJance  of  my  time 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  nuiv  consume 

I  would  like  to  clo  ,e  on  this  branch  of 
the  prcK-eedniKs  and  say,  for  the  bt'netU 
of  my  K(X3d  friend,  the  gentleman  Ironi 
California  Mr  Charles  H  Wil.son', 
tli:it  we  did  put  ,i  prdviMon  m  ttie  hill  ti. 
the  efTecl  that  rui  amount  in  excess  ot 
10  pcrre;.'  i)f  the  sum  puld  c  )Ul<l  be 
used  t;!r  attorneys'  fees,  aRents.  et  cetera. 


S[.ie.iKer 
\ield   ti 


■A  ill    the 


the  Ken- 


to    rise   m 


Mr     HARRIS     Mr 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr    UANIEI-^ON    I 
tlema.n  from  Virguiia 

Mr  HARRIS  I  just  want 
support  of  the  confer-  nee  report  U,  m 
fact,  splits  the  ditTerence  with  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  way  to  resoh.  e  tins  ;-..uc, 

I  do  not  think  fh.ere  i.-  .\i\:  ari.ument 
that  the  ^-entlemun  -hi  uid  \i>-  (orirnn- 
.sated  We  have  spent  a  t;real  deal  of  tune 
arguing  as  to  liie  c.\ai  t  aii.ount.  The 
Senate  put  the  amount  ,it  .$1  tiiilhon  and 
we  put  it  at  S'JfiO.OOO  We  coniprotnised  at 
$625,000.  or  thereabouL,  I  lfi;:;k  we 
should  adopt  the  conlerence  repo;'  ,ind 
I  think  we  .should  try  to  .^jmcno.'  hnntj 
justice  to  a  case  where  the  Governrm  n* 
did  a  very  egregious  a(  t  a«ain  t  <)•.:•■  ol 
its  citi/en.s 

lino 

Mr  D.VNIl- T  SON  Mr  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hi  ;  I  I  want  to  close  by 
straightening  '  it  i  few  items  that  had 
been  touched  u;.  •  lomments  were 
made  about  veter.i;.  ot  nellts.  Under  the 
terms  of  our  conference  report  and  the 
bill,  this  .settlement  would  cause  him  to 
waive  all  veterans  benefits  which  he 
might  otherwise  receive.  Nothing  else,  in 
other  words,  can  be  obtained  by  him. 
Likewise,  he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
any  compensation  from  the  Department 
of  Defense 

This  Ls  a  full  final,  and  complete  set- 
tlement. We  have  limited  attorneys  fees, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  to  not  to  exceed 
10  percent.  The  management  of  the 
funds  has  been  carefully  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  wasted  or  squandered  by  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

<>  point  out  to  all  of  my 


I     would     llr.C 

ci  lie.ii^ui  s  hire 
iJfp.irtllirli'  >: 
ot  'ne  .-Xrin  .  i 
sound  ,):  :i.  ,  ;. 
Of  I>'Iei..r  :.r.' 
cal  laiiKU.iK''  ' 
en.  e  report  \ 
urmn^;  w,i-.  b.i 
nient  ol  i\  m 
reduced  fUure 
lan»iuaKe,   t  he 


Ah)  are  interested  in  the 

l>>  ;':i,e.  the  Department 
:.d  !o  .ill  those  Within  the 

1  f  (ii.it  the  Department 
I     ..'i  t!ie  most  unequivo- 

.1^  AC  i  .t.ss  this  confer- 
.1   matter  of  fact,  their 

•  ',!  li  .1  proposed  settle - 
11. on   r.itlier  than  on  the 

if  $t;25.000.  In  their  own 
\riiiy  describes  this  claim 


create  a  c.iu.se  c  f  aitam  Ah.ich  does  not 
now  e.xi-t,  ill  order  lo  ^ivr  lane  relief  to 
'h.,s  Keiitlcman,  that  would  al.-.o  oi>en  the 
door  to  oine  7.000  .soldiers  who  h.ive 
hereti 


as  "the  uiao!  i  lon.ible  nature  of  the 
wrong.s  iierpetraicdi  upon  James  R. 
Tliornwell  ' 

Tlie  .Armv  h.is  P'ointed  out  that  if  it  is 
necessary    for    *lie    t  ouri    of    Claims   to 


le 


llg. 


Th. 

us.   th 

iL.ttte: 

i.,i,s   a; 

hn    Mi 


ore  been  involved  in  cliiucal  lest- 
1    in    nuclear   testing,   and   2 

'.Oo  (Iain  that  they  have  been 
1  t..  a,''i.t  orange. 
\::i,:.  .•.  I  If  has  received,  they  tell 
.  ,.i.  ;       ;  letters  relating  to  this 

;i    1    .iK.i.v:     ettlement.  Twice,  it 

t,.:.d     :.  •:.'   television  program. 

;;.       It  has  been  in  many  news- 


I  a^aiti  tall  upon  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  familiar  with  the  law  and  thoee 
who  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice — 
that  the  U  S.  Department  of  Justice, 
states  that  the  factual  context  of  this 
case  is  both  deplorable  and  unique,  and 
we  have  the  unequivocal  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  .settle  this  case 
at  the  figure  of  $1  million,  let  alone  the 
$625,030  we  have  before  us 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  always  pleased 
to  Yield  to  mv  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Speaker.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  would  have  come  about,  the  -settle- 
ment the  gentleman  is  asking  for  to- 
day, if  not  for  the  '60  Mmute.s"  show- 
Is  that  what  brought  the  whole  thing 
about,  or  was  the  Army  conscious  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  and  were  they 
going  to  make  retribution  to  this  in- 
dividual? 

Mr.  DANIELSON  I  cannot  answer 
categorically,  but  the  bills  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  many,  many 
months  ago:  and  my  opinion  is  that  it 
Is  one  of  these  matters  that  came  about 
fairly  recently,  and  we  simply  have  to 
dispose  of  it  one  way  or  another  I  can- 
not give  a  categorical  answer. 

But  here  we  are.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
other  body  the  conferees  all  signed.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike  Probably 
the  strongest  advocate  of  this  bill  in  the 
other  body  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  will  in  a  few  weeks 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  who  has  an  absolutely 
unimr)eachable  record  for  not  being  a 
giveaway  artist  He  is  staiinchly.  firm- 
ly in  support  of  this  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  tiie  subcommittee  I  chair 
is  a  subcommittee  on  equity.  We  carry 
forward  the  policy  of  the  Briti.-^h  Crown 
in  our  history,  ex  gratia.  It  is  an  act  out 
of  grace  There  is  no  legal  remedy  to 
which  this  gentleman  can  resort  unless 
one  is  created  by  the  courts  We  do  not 
want  the  courts  to  be  overreaching  and 
creating  a  new  remedy  Tliis  is  a  matter 
of  equity  All  persons  concerned  concede 
that  an  award  should  be  made.  Even  my 
distinguished  opponents  admit  that 
there  should  be  an  award,  but  they  think 
It  should  be  less 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that  calls  for 
relief,  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
grant  that  relief  Let  us  vote  for  this 
conference  report,  and  let  us  vote  down, 
out  of  hand,  any  propo.sed  amendments 
to  it. 


.\Ir  Speaker  I  h.ive  no  further  requests 
fur  tiini' 

Mr  Speaker  1  move  the  prev;o;i>  ques- 
tion on  the  cinttrence  report 

The  previou.-.  question  wa-s  ordered 

M   .TION    TO    REOMMn 

Mr.  SAWYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  re.ommit  wi'h  instructions 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  opposed  to  the 
conference  report  as  it  currently  .stand.s' 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Yes.  I  am.  I  refused  to 
sign,  and  so  did  everyone  on  this  side 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SvwTER  moves  to  recommit  tlie  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill.  S  lfll5.  for  the  relief 
of  James  R  Thorriwell.  to  the  committee  on 
conference  with  Instructions  lo  report  It  back 
with  the  amendment,  a-s  follows:  Strike  out 
•'»625.0O0"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■»435.0O0- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  notify  absent  Members. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XV.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  vote  will  now  be  taken  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electionic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — .yeas  172.  nays  191, 
not  voting  69.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No    671] 
YEAS— 172 


Abdnor 

Clausen 

Plthlaa 

Anderson.  Hi. 

Cleveland 

Fllppo 

Andrews. 

Cllnger 

Pors^-the 

NDak. 

Ci.lenian 

F>ai!iUin 

Archer 

Collins.  Tex, 

Fowler 

Atkinson 

Conte 

Frenzel 

Badham 

Corcoran 

Gaydos 

Bafuhs 

Couplilm 

OootUlng 

Barnard 

Courter 

Gradlson 

Bauman 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oramm 

Beard.  Tenn. 

D'Amoiirs 

Grassley 

Bellenson 

Daniel.  R  W 

Gray 

Be  re  liter 

Dnnnemeyer 

Green 

Bethune 

Davis.  Mich. 

Gr!«h(un 

Bevlll 

D"vlne 

Ouyer 

BiaRKt 

Dicks 

HaKedorn 

Breaux 

Duccan.  Tenn 

Han.Ulon 

Bro-'k^ 

Fdw-ards.  Ala 

Hammer- 

Broomfleld 

Edwards.  Okia 

schmldt 

BroyhtU 

Fmery 

Hansen 

B\irhnnan 

Frdahl 

Harsh  a 

Butlor 

Ertel 

Heckler 

Campbell 

Kvans.  Del. 

Hefner 

Carney 

Evans,  Ind. 

Heftel 

Chappell 

FIndley 

H^1U« 

Cheney 

Pish 

Hlnso* 

UMI 
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c 

Itolt 

.Mattox 

Shumway 

Hopkins 

Mirhel 

Shuster 

Horton 

M;:ier,  Ohio 

Skelton 

H  ickaby 

Moore 

Smith.  Nebr 

Hyde 

^.o  Thead. 

Siuowe 

Irhorrl 

Calif. 

Snyder 

Ireland 

Mottl 

Solomon 

Jat-obs 

Miirphv.  Pa 

Stangeland 

JefTords 

Myers,  Ind. 

Slant    n 

JelTr;e>; 

Nlrhois 

S'ee:t 

Jcnklruj 

Pa  hava.n 

Stockman 

JohriKin.  Colo. 

Paul 

Stump 

Kr-ri.i- 

Petri 

Tauke 

K  •.  n  ;1  n  f  'is 

Porter 

■rai.vin 

Kramer 

Prltrhard 

Tavlor 

I  fi/on.ar5lno 

Quayle 

Trlble 

I#ftrh,  Iowa 

fiutllen 

Udall 

leaih.  Tex 

Kalsbark 

Van  Pee'lln 

Lee 

ReKula 

Vander  Jagt 

l.ii.i 

Rhodes 

Walker 

I.l-AlS 

Rltter 

Wampler 

LoeSler 

Rob.nsrn 

Whltehurst 

U" 

Knth 

Whit  cv 

I."\.r: 

Ro\isse:ot 

Whlttaker 

Liia)fren 

Royer 

William^   Ohk 

Mi-C!oskey 

Rudd 

Wilson.  Tex. 

M   D    iia,il 

San'lnl 

Wmn 

MrEwen 

.Satterfleld 

Wvdler 

N'-Kh;  ••.*., 

Sawyer 

Wylle 

Madlgan 

Srhuize 

Yatron 

Marks 

Sr'bPllii.'i 

Y'oung.  Fla 

Marriott 

Scn.spiibrcnner 

Martin 

Shelby 
NAYS— 191 

Addabbo 

Frost 

Obey 

Akaka 

Gephardt 

Ottnfer 

Albosta 

Glbbf  ns 

Panetta 

Ambro 

Gilm.ai. 

Patten 

Anderson. 

Gllckman 

Patterson 

Calif 

Gonzalez 

P  «,se 

Andrews,  N  C 

Gore 

Pepper 

Annunzlo 

Guarlnl 

Perk  ns 

Ashley 

Gudger 

Pevser 

Asp  in 

Ha'l.  Ohio 

Pickle 

AuOoln 

Hall.  Tex. 

Preyer 

BaUey 

Hance 

Price 

Baldus 

Harkln 

Rahall 

Barnes 

Harris 

Rani;e! 

Bedell 

HoMan-i 

RaM:htord 

B<-n'amln 

Hollenberk 

Reuss 

Bennett 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Bln-jhnm 

Howar:l 

Rin-aldo 

Blanchard 

Hubbard 

Roberta 

BoRgs 

Hughes 

Hoe 

Boland 

Hut  to 

Rose 

Bo' ling 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Bon«r 

Jone^.  N  C. 

Rost,enkowskl 

Bonlor 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rovbal 

Bouquard 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rus-so 

Bowen 

K?sterirneler 

Sabo 

Bra:lemas 

Kftzen 

Scheuer 

Brlnkley 

Klldee 

-Seiberllnp 

Brodbead 

Kogovsek 

Shannon 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kostmayer 

Sharp 

BMrgener 

Leach.  La 

Sim   n 

Burllson 

Lehman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burton..  John 

Leland 

So'arz 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Levltas 

Spence 

Byron 

L'.oyd 

S'  Germain 

Can- 

Lorw.  La. 

Stack 

Cavanaugh 

Long.  Md. 

Stapcers 

Clay 

Lowry 

Stark 

Conyers 

McHugh 

Stenholm 

Corinan 

Maeuire 

Stewart 

Crurkp't 

Markpv 

Stokes 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ma:hi  = 

Btratton 

Danlelson 

Matsu! 

Sturlds 

Davis.  B.C. 

.Mavrri  lies 

Swift 

de  la  Garza 

M,-t.-;''i,l 

Svnar 

Dell'-ms 

Mica 

Traxler 

Derrick 

Mlkulskl 

niman 

Dln«:eli 

Miller,  Calif 

Vanlk 

Dixon 

Mineta 

V'ento 

Donnelly 

Mm-ch 

\'"'kn-if^r 

Doman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

WalpTen, 

Downey 

Mitrhel    N  Y 

Wat  kins 

Drinan 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Erkhardt 

Mollohan 

Wht'en 

Edgar 

Mnntcomery 

Williams.  Men 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mo   rhoad.  Pa 

Wilson.  Bob 

EnTlish 

Murtha 

WilFon,  C  H, 

Evar.s,  Gs 

M'lsUi 

Wlrth 

Fary 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Fascell 

N  el  win 

V^'risht 

Fazio 

N.'lari 

Wv-att 

Fisher 

Nowak 

Younp,  Mo 

Florlo 

Oakar 

Zablockl 

Foley 

Oberstar 

Zefe.-ettl 
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Alexander 
Anthony 

Apple  :;aie 

Ashbrook 

Beard,  R  I 

Bonker 

Brown,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chisholm 

C'  e  ho 

Collins,  El 

Conable 

Cotter 

Crane  Philip 

Da-schie 

Derkard 

Deramskl 

Di'-kivs.  n 

Dodd 

L>oughert  V 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Erie  II  born 


Fen  wick 

Ferraro 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Term 

Fuqiia 

Garcia 

G  a  mo 

Gingrich 

G.nn 

Goldwater 

Han  ev 

Hawkins 

Hlghtower 

H  itrh  nson 

Jenrette 

Kelly 

LaPaice 

Latta 

Lerlerer 

Livingston 

Luken 

L  inline 

McClory 


M"C  rmack 
McDade 
McKay 
Marlenee 

MolTett 

Murphv.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Neai 

Nedzl 

O  Brlen 

P  'rsell 

Rodlno 

Srhrop  'er 

Spe  'man 

S\-mms 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Wa>man 

Weaver 

White 

Wfl.T 

Y'ale"! 

Y'ouii",  .Alaska 


D   1120 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Ms  Ferraro  with  Mr   Ashbrook 

Mr   Rodlno  with  Mr  Livingston 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr   Marlenee 

Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Applepate  with  Mr   Erlenborn 

Mrs   Chisholm  with  Mr   Latta 

Mr   Cotter  with  Mr  O'Brien 

Mr   Early  with  Mr  Pursell 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr  Symms 

V.T   Puqua  with  Mr   MoClory 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mr   Conable 

Mr  Hawkins  wl'h  Mr   Carter 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Waxman  with  Mr   Deckard. 

.Mr   Wol.lwlthMr   Dlckln.son 

Mr    Mo.Tett  with  Mr    McDade, 

.Mr  Garcia  with  Mr  Thomas, 

Mr  .Alexander  with  Mr  Younp  of  Alaska, 

Mr   Anthony  with  Mr  Philip  M   Crane 

Mr   Coelho  with  Mr   Dougherty 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mrs    Fer.wick 

Mr   Liindlne  with  Mr   Glnp-rich, 

.Mr   Whl'e  with  Mr   Goldwater, 

Mr  Hlghtower  with  Mr   Kelly 

Mr   Dodd  with  Mr   Daschle 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr   LaFalce  with  Mr   Jenrette. 

Mr  Glnn  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 

Mrs   .Sfhroeder  with  Mr  Nedzl. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr  McKay 

Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Murphy  of 
New  York. 

Mr  Luken  with  Mr   Weaver 

Mr  McCormack  with  Mr  Neal 

Mr   Bonker  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

Messrs  STAGGERS.  LEACH  of  Loui- 
.siana.  JOHN  L  BURTON.  DINGELL 
OBERSTAR.  ROSE.  and  RAHALL 
changed  their  \ote.s  from  "yea"  to  "nay," 

Mr,  LOTT  changed  his  vot-e  from  "nay" 
to  "yea. ' 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  re.sult  of  the  vot«  was  annouiiced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion i.s  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it, 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr,  SAWYER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  249,  noes  98, 
not  voting  85,  as  follows 

IRoU   No    6721 


AVES 


-249 


Abdnor 

Atldabbo 

Akaka 

AiboslA 

Amb.**o 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni, 
.^nirews.  N  C 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Ann    nk'io 
Ashley 

Atkinson 

Bailey 

Balduo 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Be    ell 

Per:  'amm 

Bennett 

Pev  1 

Biaggl 

P:ni:hr,m 

Blanchard 

BO-3<: 

Br.land 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
B  rod  head 
B-  qvc 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Bruyhlll 
Bucbanan 
BurllsoD 
Burton.  John 
Campbell 
Carr 

Cavanauch 
Chappell 
Clay 
dinger 
Coleman 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Ci  'rman 
Co'.i:.rhlin 
Crockett 
D  Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Danlelson 
Dannerr.pver 
Davis,  Mich 
Davis.  SC. 
de  la  Crarza 
Der.'-ms 
Derri'^k 
nirks 
Dmjrell 
Di^or. 
n-'Mi'^:'y 
Doman 
Dowttey 
Orinan 
I-    khardt 
Ede.ir 

Edwards    ,^'a 
Edwards,  Calif- 
En  clish 
Ertel 

Ev.i!^^  Del 
Fvans  Ga 
Furv 
Fri'^i-el! 
Ffi7.!o 
F  niley 
Fish 
Fisher 


.'.rp  eitate 
Ar-her 
Padham 
Beard.  Tenn 
Beilenson 


Flihlan 
F  ippo 
Florlo 
Foley 
Fo'intain 
Prost 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Gudper 
Ha'!    Ohio 
Hall.  Tex 
Hem-  t    n 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
He-k!er 
Hefner 
Heftel 
H"I  ani 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 

Honk   :.c 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hurv-aby 

Huehes 

Hi'fo 

Hyde 

I  chord 

Jeffords 

J  'hnson    d.]: 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jon-s,  Tenn 

Ka,stenmeler 

Karen 

Klldee 

Ko'iima^er 

Kramer 

Leach,  I-wa 

Leach  La 

Lehman 

Leland 

I^vltas 

Llovd 

Ixieffler 

I.'n?   La 

Lone,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujar. 

MrHurh 

M-Kir.ney 

MafTir.  re 

MarkeT 

Marks 

Martin 

Mat  his 

aiateiU 

mttox 

MavToules 

Ma7zoli 

Mica 

Ml-he! 

M.kulsk! 

Miller   Calif 

Mineta 

M  trhell,  Md 

Mitrh«;:    N  T 

Moakley 

MoHohan 

^'on'  corner^' 

Mtirhean,  Pa 

Murtha 

Mu?-.o 

NOES— 98 

BereMt.er 

Bethune 

Bureener 

Butler 

Byron 


Natcher 

Nelsi-in 

Nlchola 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottmrer 

Panetta 

P     ^av&r, 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Pnce 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rai:sbr.ck 

Ratchford 

R  e  VI  ss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ririaldo 

Roberts 

Hoe 

Rose 

Fo-fer.tha; 

Rostenkowskl 

Rrybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Selberllr.K 

Shannon 

.'=harT> 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

.^mith  Icwa 

Snyder 

?'  It: rz 

Spence 

s;  Ge-main 

Stack 

S'cET'jiers 

Stark 

Steed 

St«nholm 

Stewart 

P^  Oke*: 

St  ratton 

.Studds 

S«ift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Trailer 

Udall 

niman 

Van  Deerlln 

Va  ni  k 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waltrren 

Wp.tkir.f 

Weiss 

Wh'tten 

Williams  Mont 

Wil'am';   Ohio 

Wilson  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wrirht 

Wyatt 

Yrnnjc  Mc 

Zablockl 

Zeferett! 


Carney 
Cheney 

Clausen 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
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fovirter 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Crane    Uaniel 

LaKomarsIno 

Santlnl 

Dnii.fl.  K    W- 

Leath.  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Ur. Ine 

Lee 

Sawyer 

iMiih  an,  Tenn 

Lent 

Schulze 

Edwurtls.  OtLia, 

Lewla 

Sebellus 

Emery 

Lott 

Seasenbrenne 

Er.lfthl 

Lungren 

Shumwiiv 

FvaiLs    Iii'l 

.McDonald 

Shuster 

Ki.rsvthe 

McEwen 

Smith.  Nebr 

F^jwler 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Kren/el 

MarnoLt 

Stangeland 

C.llVllMS 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Stant<  n 

<;.«K!.in^ 

Moore 

Stockman 

Ctrft'liS'  'U 

Moorhead, 

Stump 

Omtnm 

Calif 

Taylor 

(ir<?   n 

Mottl 

Trlble 

Cinsham 

Murphy   Pa 

Vander  Jagt 

( 1  u  V 1-  r 

Mvers.  Ind. 

WaiktT 

Hiit;e  I'lrn 

Paul 

Wampler 

Hansen 

Petri 

Whltehurst 

Marsha 

P  rter 

Whll  ev 

HilUs 

Prltchard 

Whltiaker 

Hinaon 

Regula 

Winn 

Ireland 

iUbiivson 

Wydler 

.larchs 

Roth 

Wylle 

J.-(Tries 

F*ousselot 

Yatron 

Jenkins 

Royer 

Young.  Pla. 

NOT  VOTINO— 85 

Aleianrler 

Fenwirk 

MrDade 

Anthony 

Perraro 

McKay 

Ashbrook 

Ford.  Mich. 

Marleoee 

AuC  in 

Kord,  Tenn 

MoHett 

Bafalis 

Fuqua 

Minish 

Bauman 

Oarcla 

Murphv.  n 

Bearcl,  R  I 

Oialmo 

Murphy,  NY. 

BoUInq 

Gingrich 

Neal 

Bonior 

Ginn 

Nedzl 

Bonker 

Goldwater 

OBrlen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grassley 

Piirsell 

Burton,  Phillip 

OuarlnJ 

Range! 

Carter 

Ifan'ev 

RItter 

Chlsholm 

Hmhtower 

Rodlno 

Coelho 

Hutchinson 

t^chroeder 

Collins.  III. 

Jenrette 

Spe''man 

Conable 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Syinms 

Conyers 

Kelly 

Th'  mas 

Cotter 

K-mp 

Thompson 

Crane,  Philip 

KOKovsek 

Wa-man 

Dasch'e 

lAPalce 

Weaver 

Deckard 

liatta 

Wh'te 

Derwlnskt 

T  e  lerer 

Wilson.  Bob 

IJlrklnson 

Livingston 

V<il?(in,  C    H 

Dodd 

Lukea 

Wolff 

Dovighertv 

Lnndine 

Yates 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

McClory 

Young.  Alaska 

Early 

McCloskey 

Erlentjorn 

McCormack 

D  1130 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs: 

On  thi.s  vote; 

Mr  F!i)diiu>  fcir  with  Mr  Ash  brook  against 
Ms  Ferraro  for.  with  Mr.  Bafalis  against 
Mr  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M  Crane 

against. 

Mr    McClory  for.  with  Mr   Latta  against 
Mr    Pursell  for.  with  Mr    Thoma.s  against. 
Mr    Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Brown 

of  Ohio  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Motlett  with  Mr  Bauman. 

Mr   AuCoin  with  Mr   Conuble. 

Mr   Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mrs   Fenwlck. 

Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr  Ging- 
rich 

Mr    Boiilor  of  Michigan   with  Mr    Daschle 

Mr   FiiquawUhMr    Derwinskl 

Mr   Glna  with  Mr   Goldwater. 

Mr   Mlnlsh  with  Mr   Grassley. 

Mr   McCormack  with  Mr   Dougherty 

Mr   Bonker  with  Mr   Erlenborn 

Mr   Phillip  Burton  with  Mr   Hutchinson 

Mrs  Chlsholm  with  Mr  Johnson  of 
Colorado 

Mrs  Collins  of  nilnols  with  Mr  McDade 

Mr   Hightower  with  Mr   Ruter. 

Mr   I  aFa'cp  with  Mr   .Svmm.s 

.Mr  Wolff  with  Mr    Marlenee 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 

Mr   Waxman  with  Mr   McKay 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr  Murphy  of  New 
York. 


Mrs    .s<hr..eder  with  Mr   O  Brlen. 
Mr    RrtiiK'-l  with  Mr   Olalmn 
Mr    Nedzl  with  Mr   Anthoiiv 
Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois  \*  1th  Mr   Alexander- 
Mr   Neal  with  Mr  Carter 
Mr   Weaver  with  Mr  Coeiho 
Mr    White  with  Mr   Con\ers 
Mr  Llvlnt;s>ton  with  Mr   Dodd 
Mr   Lederer  with  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon 
Mr   LuklnulthMr   Ford  of  Tennessee 
Mr   Lundlne  with  Mr   Oarcla 
Mr   McCIoskey  with  Mr   Hanley 
Mr   Early  with  Mr   Guarlnl 
Mr   Cotter  with  Mr   Jenrette. 
Mr    Deckard  with  Mr    Kelly 
Mr    Charles  H    Wilson  of  CaUfornla  with 
Mr    K'lgijv.sek 

Mr  L.^GOM.'VRSINO  changed  his  vote 
from  ■  aye'   to   "no  " 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSir)F:R  LEGIS- 
LATION ON  PRIVATK  CALENDAR 
PASSED  OVER  WITHfJl'T  PREJU- 
DICE ON  WEDNESDAY  DECEM- 
BER 3.  1980 

Mr  DANIKLSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoii.s  consent  to  t.;vke  up  thase 
items  on  the  Private  Calendar  of 
Wednesday.  December  'A.  1980  which 
were  pas.setl  over  uittiout  i  rt  iiiue  at 
that  time,  and  I  will  bring  tiitni  up  one 
at  a  tmie.  if  I  may. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There   wa.s   no  objection. 


ERED  \V    SLO.^T 


Mr.  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  cf  the  Senate  bill  'S  551' 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  S'.oat  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t*-mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  ROCSSELDT  Mr  Six\iker,  re- 
serving the  ngtit  t«  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  but  can  my  colleague  from 
Cahfomia  tell  me  that  tliese  series  of 
five  private  bills  which  the  gentleman 
is  briiiKinK  up  have  been  looked  at  by  the 
Committet>  on  the  Judiciary  and  appear 
to  be  111  good  shape''  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man troin  Califonua. 

Mr  DANIELSON  Yes.  I  can  repre- 
sent that  the  bills  I  am  about  to  bring 
up  individually,  each  and  all  of  them, 
have  been  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  They  have  been  reviewwl 
by  the  minority,  :us  well  as  the  majority 
side:  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  them 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  And  any  bill.'^  that 
were  in  ijotential  controversy  are  not  to 
be  brought  up?  Is  that  correct? 


Mr  DANIELSON   That  is  correct 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl,  as 
follows 

S   551 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assemhiiri  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  Fred 
W  Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  the  sum  of 
♦4,728  24  as  reimbursement  for  back  mllltarv 
pay  (plus  accrued  Interest)  which  was  with- 
held from  the  said  Mr  Sloat  by  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  payment  for  a  vehicle 
which  was  commandeered  from  the  said  Mr 
Sloat  in  Luxembourg  during  World  \\'ar  II 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 


LARRY   CiKATHWOHL 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  iS  576) 
for  the  relief  of  Larry  Grathwohl 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

S.  576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  1662  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  (relating  to  the  time  limitations 
for  completing  a  program  of  education)  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  aulhor- 
l7ed  to  grant  Larry  Grathwohl  of  Castro 
Valley.  California,  nn  extension  of  the  ap- 
plicable delimiting  period  for  completion  of 
a  program  of  education  under  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-three  months,  to  begin  on  the  aate 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said  larrj 
Grithwohl  having  been  unable  to  fully 
utilize  his  educational  assistance  benefits  un- 
der such  c^apter  for  more  th^in  three  years 
after  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  .^rmed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  delimiting  period  applicable 
to  him.  as  the  result  of  performing  under- 
cover Informer  service  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GERALD  W    FRYE 

Mr    DANIELSON   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for   the  immediate 
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consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1307  > 
for  the  relief  of  Gerald  W.  Frye. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S    1307 

Be  If  cnacfed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretan,'  of  Defense  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  out  of  any  appropriations  or 
other  funds  available  for  the  reimbursement 
of  relocation  expenses  under  section  5724a  of 
title  5  United  Stales  Code,  to  Gerald  W. 
Frye  S1212  30  Such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
satLsfaction  of  any  claim  by  Gerald  W.  Frye. 
an  employee  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency- 
transferred  from  Orlando,  Florida,  to  Bur- 
lington. North  Carolina,  for  expenses — 

(1)  which  were  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  his  residence,  and 

(2 1  for  which  he  would  have  been  re- 
imbursed under  section  5724a  and  the  Im- 
plementing regulations  but  for  the  fact  such 
sale  wa-s  not  completed  within  the  required 
time  limit  prescribed  In  paragraph  2  6  13  of 
the  Federal  Travel  Regulations.  FPMR  :01- 
7.  May  1973.  because  of  his  reliance  on  er- 
roneous Information  given  him  by  an  officer 
of  such  agency. 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  thl.s  claim. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Vlolatifin  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  «1.000 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JEWISH  EMPLOYMENT  VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  'S  444  • 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jewisli  Employment 
Vo:\ational  Service,  Saint  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
f  ollow  s : 

S  444 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  la)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  l.s  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  sums  appro-nated 
K>  the  payment  of  claims,  the  sum  of  J'i7  000 
to  the  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Serv- 
ice, 1727  Locust  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
a  nonprofit  charity  that  operates  the  Jewi.sh 
Employment  Vcx-atlonal  Service  Workshop  a 
workshop  for  the  training  and  rehabilitation 
or  blind  and  other  severely  handicaired 
workers,  which  produces  certain  commodities 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
&  Committee   on    Purchases   of   Blind-Made 


Products,  and  for  other  purposes"   (52  Stat 

1193). 

(b)  Payment  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  by  such  Jewish 
Employment  Vocational  Service  against  the 
United  States  for  certain  antlfalntlng  cap- 
sules (ammonia  Inhalant  ampules)  manu- 
factured by  such  workshop,  that  were  seized, 
condemned,  and  destroyed  pursuant  to  or- 
ders on  December  29.  and  30.  1977.  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri. 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
the  contrary,  no  amount  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim  Any 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  13  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tabulations  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  cH.R.  8105  < 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  September  30.  1981.  and  "for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOE  L. 


1140 
FRAZIER 


Mr.  DANIECSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimaus  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  »he  Senate  bill  'S  453' 
for  the  relief  of  Joe  L  Frazier  of  Elko. 
Nev. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk    read    the    Senate    bill,    as 
follows: 

S  453 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Hrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Joe 
L  Frazier  of  Elko,  Nevada,  the  sum  of 
$1,857  70  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  i-,ald  Mr  Frazier  in  transport- 
ing household  goods  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  from 
New  Meadows.  Idaho,  In  1973  All  such  ex- 
penses were  Incurred  while  the  said  Mr 
Frazier  was  an  employee  of  the  United 
Slates  Forest  Service  and  was  on  temporary 
assignment  to  the  United  Slates  Agency  for 
International  Development 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  in  excess  of  15  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  ihLs 
claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwllh- 
standing  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  JI,000, 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
w  as  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  other  such  bills.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  8105. 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1981 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
granted  December  2.  1980.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  '  H.R.  8105  ' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read   the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 

to  House  Resolution  821.  the  conference 

report    is    considered    as    havmg    been 

read. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1980,  page  32201 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Y'ork  'Mr  Addabbc 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr  Ed- 
wards' will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York     Mr    Addabbqi. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witli  considerable 
pride  and  a  great  deal  of  rehef  that  the 
conferees  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  are  able  to  bring  this  conference  re- 
port to  the  House  today. 

I  first  want  to  take  this  oppxtrtuiuty 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Jack  Edwards,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  c>atience  and  help  in  brmging 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

My  special  commendation  to  our  staff 
who  diligently  worked  many  hours  over 
the  recess  and  weekends  to  have  this  bill 
ready  to  this  point. 

I  commend  and  thank  my  colleague 
and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Bob  Giaimo,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  for  his  help, 
not  only  for  h's  work  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  his  work  on  the  recon- 
ciliation conference  reports,  but  m  be- 
tween all  that  work  he  gave  of  himself, 
of  his  tune  and  expertise,  m  working  on 
this  conference  report.  We  will  miss  him 
sorely  in  the  next  Congress,  as  we  will 
miss  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Bill  Burlison.  who  has  done 
yeoman  work  not  only  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  but  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, We  wish  them  both  weU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
House,  good  for  the  military  services,  and 
good  for  the  country  that  we  have  been 
able  to  reach  agreement  and  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  able  to 
proceed  on  an  orderly  basis  with  its  pro- 
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grams  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Huu.se 
had  been  able  to  pass  the  bill  m  Stv- 
tember  prior  to  the  beginning  oi  a  new 
fiscal  vear  but  the  Senate  had  not. 

Ihe  tonterence  agreement  provides 
$1  1  bUlion  less  than  the  Senate  appro- 
priation. The  House  conferees  tound  it 
ijuite  clitTicult  in  the  present  environ- 
ment to  hold  the  line  on  spendmy  lor  the 
Ueparlincnt  ol  Defense.  It  was  only  with 
»?real  ettort  thai  we  were  able  to  per- 
.suiule  Llie  Senate  to  agree  to  reductions 
in   the  Senate   bill   totaling   $11    billion. 

All  of  the  conferees,  I  am  sure,  feel 
thai  we  niu.-.t  maaitiun  a  .strung  national 
deiense  t-oin  •  ui  u..  believe  that  we  do 
not  provide  a  strong  national  defen.se 
just  by  spendui^;  more  and  more  money. 
We  believe  t^ial  we  have  to  carefully 
scrutini/e  deleii.se  requests,  imd  while  we 
want  to  provide  tlie  money  for  those 
tniiiKs  wr.icti  re.ilU  Kive  u.-.  liec  es.>ary 
additional  national  deien.  e.  v^e  led  t.iai 
we  mu.st  re;i..t  the  pressures  to  provide 
lunds  tor  items  in  the  name  of  dcfeny.; 
which  are  either  of  marginal  value  or 
will   provide  no  real  defense  capability. 

The  defeii.se  bill  is  big  and  I  do  not 
think  there  i.s  an.  d,  bate  on  that  (jues- 
tion,  K(jughly.  $ItiO  billion  is  an  awe.soine 
sum  and  there  i.s  a  great  workload  in- 
volved in  haiidluiK  a  bill  providing  .such 
a  sum  The  conlerees  hai:  lii'i  rparate- 
luie  Items  on  which  the  H.ui.e  aiul  the 
SenaU'  had  taken  ditTereiit  pn.siti.ins  be- 
fore them  m  the  conlereiue  lh.it  we 
were  able  to  act  on  all  these  nr.'n.s,  and 
debate  a  number  ot  them  at  i  ui.s.ilerable 
length,  IS.  I  believe  (luite  remarkable  It 
shows  that  we  were  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding a  defen.se  appropriation  bill  be- 
lore  the  close  of  this  ses,sion  of  Congress. 
We  all  telt  that  good  maiia^iement  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  quite 
d.fficult  without  the  ba.se  of  an  appro- 
priation act  We  feel  that  national  se- 
curity would  not  be  well  served  by  the 
failure  to  enact  this  legi.slation  S<.).  we 
moved  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  do 

SO. 

In  the  conference  agreement,  we  pro- 
vided $:i:i  billion  for  military  personnel, 
principally  for  the  pay  and  allowances 
and  Iraiisportati,  n  of  our  mili'.iry  per- 
soiuiel  We  provided  almost  $14  billion 
for  retired  military  pay 

We  provided  $.t1  8  billion  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  that  is.  tor  the  day  to 
day  op'T.it  loiis  ii;  the  militiirv  .crvi  es, 
including  the  co.-.t  o!  tiiel  which  is  rising 
rapidly  for  the  militarv  as  it  is  for  all  of 
us  We  provided  $44  9  billion  for  the  pro- 
curement of  military  hardware  and  $16 
billion  for  rese.iri  h  develoomen:.,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  new  military  systems. 

In  the  military  personnel  appropria- 
tions we  '  r')V!de(l  lor  th"  new  -.ncent'ves 
for  our  .Ml-Volunteer  Force  We  provided 
the  various  bonuses  and  increases  in  al- 
lowances Included  in  the  Niinn-Warner 
levs'iif'oti  and  ofher.vse  Tli  s  I'.jiides 
such  things  a.s  variable  housmc  .illow- 
ances  reenlis'ment  bonuses.  f:tmi!y  sep- 
aration allowances  trailer  allowances, 
bas'c  jil'ownnces  fur  qnirters  ;ind  ofh^r 
Incentives  to  )o'n  the  militarv  service  and 
*■)  remain  there  once  members  of  the 
military  service 

In  the  area  of  operation  and  mainte- 


nance, the  conferees  provide  $480  mil- 
lion above  budgeted  amount  :or  luel  lor 
the  nulitary  services  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
OPEC  fuel  price  increases  which  have 
affected  all  of  us  and  the  conferees  arc 
concerned  that  reductions  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  necessary  for  the  training  re- 
quired in  the  military  services  would  lead 
to  a  decrease  in  readiness.  We  have  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  this  purpose. 
As  other  petroleum  price  increases  are 
realized,  further  increases  in  this  area 
A  ill  be  required. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vided funds  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  budget,  in  excess  by  about  $1  biUion. 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  by  the 
Navy.  We  all  found  the  budget  which 
was  presented,  to  be  totally  inadequate 
m  this  area  The  budt:et  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement  of  the  number 
of  airplanes  which  the  Navy  anticipated 
losing  during  the  year  We  found  this 
to  be  totally  unacceptable  and  provided 
additional  funds  above  the  budget  for 
such  important  Navy  aircraft  as  the  EA- 
6B.  the  F-14A.  the  P-3C.  and  the  AV- 
8B.  Other  important  Navy  weapons  for 
which  additional  funds  are  provided  arc 
the  Tomahawk  crui.se  mi.ssile.  the  stand- 
ard mi.ssile.  the  Mark  48  torpedo,  and 
the  Captor  mine. 

In  the  area  of  Navy  shipbuilding,  ad- 
ditional funds  totaling  some  one-half 
billion  dollars  more  than  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  budget  were  provided  for 
the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
Additional  funds  were  provided  for  the 
AcBis  crui-ser  which  will  provide  a  great 
improvement  in  antiair  defen.se  for  the 
fleet. 

One  of  the  important  areas  in  ship- 
building IS  in  the  area  of  sealift  We  are 
all  fearful  that  we  may  be  required  at 
some  time  to  move  military  men  and 
equipment  to  such  remote  areas  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
feel  that  both  additional  capacity  and 
modernization  in  shu>s  available  for  this 
purpose  are  required.  The  budget  request- 
ed and  the  Senate  had  provided  for  a 
so-called  TAK-X  maritime  preposition- 
ing  .ship,  a  newly  designed  ship  for  which 
design  has  not  been  completed  and 
which  would  not  be  available  for  some 
\eari  Tne  House  felt  that  the  require- 
ment in  this  area  is  more  immediate  and 
that  by  the  acquisition  and  convers'on 
of  available  existing  commercial  ships, 
such  sealift  could  be  provided  more  rap- 
idly. Therefore,  funds  totaling  $285  mil- 
lion were  provided  for  this  purpose 

The  conferees  have  directed  the  Navy 
to  study  the  requirement  and  the  avail- 
ability of  such  sh'ps  and  to  report  back 
to  Congress  on  what,  in  the  view  of  the 
Navy,  is  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  this 
area.  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $174  mil- 
I'on  whch  had  been  Included  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  TAK-X  ship  to  be  constructed 
for  the  Navy  were  denied 

In  the  Air  Force,  one  of  the  programs 
which  was  most  controversial  involves 
the  possible  need  for  a  new  strategic 
manned  bomber  The  Senate  had  in- 
cluded $75  million  in  procurement  funds 
for  such  a  bomber,  and  $300  million  for 


research  and  development  The  House 
had  provided  $17.5  million  for  research 
and  development  only  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  that  no  procure- 
ment moneys  are  needed  at  tliLs  time 
since  no  decision  has  Ixt-n  made  as  to 
what  new  aircraft  if  any,  will  be  pro- 
cured. After  siK  h  a  decision  has  been 
made,  the  aircraft  selected  must  be  de- 
veloped before  it  could  be  procured  We 
did  agree  to  provide  $300  million  in 
research  and  development  funds  lor  this 
purpose. 

In  line  with  the  actions  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Navy  in  the  provision  of 
additional  aircraft,  we  provided  funds 
for  the  new  two-seat  ver.sion  of  the  A-10 
attack  aircraft  for  the  Air  torce  as  well 
as  additional  funds  lor  the  F-15  fighter 
aircraft. 

In  research  and  development,  the 
House  conferees  were  able  to  hold  the  line 
against  Senate  increases  very  well  The 
budget  renuested  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vided $764  million  in  funds  for  nonsystem 
research  and  development  designated  for 
inflation.  This  was  over  and  above  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  various  weap- 
ons system  programs  and  projects  The 
House  deleted  these  funds  with  the 
thought  that  some  inflation  was  already 
built  mto  the  budget  estimate  and  that 
since  much  of  the  nonsystem  re.search 
and  development  for  which  the  funds 
were  reque.sted  was  level  of  effort  kind 
of  work  anyway,  the  funds  could  be 
deleted  and  then  if  some  of  them  are 
required  in  a  supplemental  bill  at  a  later 
t  me  it  could  be  provided  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  that  we  were  able 
to  oersuade  the  Senate  conferees  to  agree 
with  this  position  and  delete  $.t86  mil- 
lion of  the  $764  million  propo.sed  by  the 
Houie. 

One  of  the  larse.st  and  mo.st  contro- 
versial programs  in  re.search  and  devel- 
opment is  the  MX  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  program  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  budget  reoue.sted  $1  .')64  billion  for 
this  purpose  The  House  deleted  $120 
m  Uion  in  the  belief  that  the  MX  pro- 
gram has  been  and  continues  to  be  re- 
defined and  redirected  to  the  extent  that 
the  program  has  been  slowed  and  as  a 
result,  the  full  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested are  not  required  The  Senate  had 
restored  the  full  amount  We  labored 
long  and  hard  to  convince  them  to  adopt 
our  position.  Tliey  would  not  and  we  set- 
tled for  a  $60  million  reduction  m  the  MX 
program 

Mr  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the 
managers  m  the  conference  report  Ls 
quite  complete  in  that  it  includes  line 
item  listuu's  of  the  various  proerams  and 
amounts  approved  and  I  would  refer  this 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
specific  programs 

Mr  S;-)eaker  I  wish  that  we  had  had 
more  time  for  th\s  conference  I  feel  that 
in  our  feeling  that  the  most  important 
th'ng  which  we  had  to  do  was  to  have  a 
defense  anproonation  bill,  that  we  had 
to  agree  to  the  fundtne  of  some  pro- 
grams and  proiects  which  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  u.seful  I  think  that  we  must 
recognize  that  we  were  not  able  to  cive 
the  full  consideration  to  .some  of  the  pro- 
grams tliat  we  would  have  liked  and  that 
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we  must  .s«rutinize  those  programs  very 
carefully  in  the  future  I  ho;>e  the  new 
administration  will  assist  in  this  en- 
deavor 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, all  of  us  want  to  provide  for  a 
strong  national  defense  but  it  is  not  only 
senseless  but  counterproductive  to 
viastefuUy  fund  programs  and  projects 
:n  the  name  of  national  defense  which 
do  not  in  fact  add  to  our  military 
.-•rength 

Mr  Spe-aker.  there  are  a  number  of 
f  enenl  provisions  m  the  bill  which  were 
of  interest  to  one  Hou.se  or  the  other. 
You  will  recall  that  when  the  defense 
appropriatirin  bill  was  considered  in  the 


House.  I  was  successful  by  a  majority  of 
f>ver  40  votes  in  deleting  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  was  known  as  the  May- 
bank  amendment  which  prohibited  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  paving  a 
price  differentia]  to  place  contracts  in 
geographical  areas  where  there  is  a  hieh 
level  of  unemployment  I  believe  that  the 
modification  provision  is  imf)ortant 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  move  in  the  direction 
toward  strengthening  the  economy  of 
the  country,  and  strengthening  our 
overall  national  defen.se.  The  Senate  had 
restored  the  provision  which  was 
stricken  in  the  House. 

In  the  conference  we  were  not  able  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  completely  agree 


with  the  House  position  but  they  did 
agree  to  important  revisions  We  have 
brought  back  to  you  language  which 
does  permit  the  Defense  Logistics  Agen- 
cy of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pay 
a  price  differentia.!  in  order  to  place 
contracts  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. There  is  a  ceiling  of  $3.4  billion 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  spent  for 
this  purpose 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Defense 
appropriation  conference  report  we 
bring  before  you  today  is  a  fair  bill  and 
I  ask  lor  its  immediate  adoption 

Under  leave  granted,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  summarv-  tabu- 
lations. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY 
iriscal  years] 


Naw  budret  authority 


Conference  compared  with- 


Enacled  1980      Estimates  1981 


House  1981 


Senate  1981    Conference  1381 


1980  enacted        1981  estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


RECAPITUtATION 

Title  I— Military  personnel    . .    . 
Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Trtle  II— Reti'ed  military  per- 
sonnel . 

Tiile  III— Operation  and  main- 
tenance . 
Tranjler  Irom  other  accounts 

Title  IV— Procurement   

Proceeds  liom  loieijn  sales 
Triniler  tiom  other  accounts 

IiUeV— Research  development 

and  evaluation. , 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Title  VI— Special  torei{n  cur- 
lexy  program.    

Title  VII— <>eneral  provisions 
(additional  transfer  authority 
sec.  734)  .    ._ 

Title  Vlll-Relaled  agencies.   . 

lolal,  Department  of   Detense 

(NOA)       .     . 

Proceeds  from  foreign  sales  . . 
Trjnsle'  Irom  other  accounts.. 

Total  funding  available.  

Trarisfer  author  itv .   

Distribution  by  organizational 
component: 

Army 

Transfer    from    othir    ac- 
counts  

Navy... 

Transfer   (rom   othw   ac- 
counts  

Air  Force 

Proceeds  from  (oreitn  sales 
Transfer    from    oilier    ac- 
counts  . 

Detense  arencies/OSO 

Petiied  military  personnel 

Related  agencies 

'olal.  Department  of  Defense 
fNOA) 

Pioceeds  from  foreign  sales . . . 

Tiansfei  from  other  accounts 
Total  funding  available.  

Transfer  authority 


522. 000  $32. 129. 120, 000  J32. 225. 
Kl.OOO) 


820. 000  J33. 163. 249. 000  $33. 074. 349,  000  -I- $2. 423,  827, 000    +  $945, 229. 000    -f  $S48,  529,  000 
(-109,141,000) 


$30,650. 
(109. 

11.964,700,000    13,987.800,000    13,887,800,000    13,887,800,000    13.887,800,000    -f  1,923, 100,000      -100,000.000 


-$88,900,000 


45,694.895,000  51,188,023,000  51,865,401,000  51,322,413,000  51.768, 
(403,001.000)       (253,400.000)      (186,200,000)       (226,200,000)       (226, 

35, 5i8.  139. 000    40.639,342,000    44.240,005,000    45,512,805,000    44,909, 

(106,000.000) - (60.000.000) 

(322. 620, 000) (56.700,000)        (27,900,000)        (27 

13,449,459,000    16,475,555.000     14,916,582.000     16,885,679.000     16,022. 
(63,086,000) (1,966,000) (1, 


6,  667, 000 


2, 760. 000 


2, 760, 000 


2, 760, 000 


663,000    -(-6,073,768,000      +580,640,000        -96.738.000 
200.000)     (-176,801,000)     (-27,200.000)     (-1-40.000.000). 
424.000    +9.381.285,000  4-4,  270,082.000      -+669.419.000 

(-106,000.000) 

900.000)     (-294,720,000)     (+27.900.000)     (-28.800.000). 

716,  000     +2.  573.  257.  000      -452.  839.  000  +1. 106. 134,  000 
966,000)       (-61,120,000)       (+1,966,000)     


+446.  250.  000 

-603.  3Si.  OOO" 
(-60.000,000) 


-862.  963,  000 

(  +  1.966,000) 


2,760,000  -3,907.000 


(1,000,000,000)       (750,000,000)       (750,000,000)      (750.000,000)      (750.000.000)     (-250,000,000) 

63,523.000  73,824,000  73,124,000  73,124,000  73.124,000  +9,501.000  -700,000 

137,357.905,000  154,496.424.000  157.211.492.000  160,  817,  830  000  159,738,836,000  +?2,  380  931.  000  +5.242.412,000  +2,527.344,000  - 

(106.000.000) (60,000,000;         (-106,000,000) 

(897.848.000)      (253.400.000)      (244,866.000)      (254.100,000)       (256,066,000)     (-641,782,000)       (+2.666.000)     (+11,200,000) 

138.361,753,000  154,749,824,000  157,456,358,000  161,161.930,000  159,994,902.000  +21,633.149.000  +5,245,078,000  +2,538,544,000  - 
(1,000,000,000)      (750,000,000)      (750,000,000)      (750.000.000)       (750,000.000)     (-250,000.000) _ 


l,10S,99100ci 
(-60,000.000) 
(  +  1,966.000) 
1.167.028,000 


33.198.837,000    38,243,341,000    38,029,947,000    38, 8%  80i;  OOO    38,588,252,000    +5,389,415,000      +344,911,000      +558,305,000      -308,549,000 


(198,375,000)  (4,700,000)        (5,000,000)  (5,000,000)     (-193,375,000)  (+300,000) 

46,187,493.000    50,111,077,000     52.748.533.000    54,128.136.000     53.629.731,000     +7.441,238,000+3.517.654.000 


(+5.000,000). 
+E80. 198. 000 


-499.  405.  000 


(«56,982,000)       (137.200.000)       (195,866.000)       (193,100  000)      (195066,000)     (-261.916.000)     (+57,866,000)          (-800.000)      (+1,966.000) 
40  323  765  OOO    46  195,379.000    46  776,693  000    '7.942,462,000    47.726.531.000    +7.402.766.000+1,531.152.000      +949.838,000      -215.931.000 
(106,000,000)  (50,000,000) (-106,000,000)..- (-60.000,000) 


(242,491,000) 

5,619,587,000 

11,964,700.000 

63.  523,  000 


(111,500,000) 

5,  885,  003,  000 

13,987,800,000 

73,  824,  000 


(49.  000.  000) 

5, 695,  395,  000 

13,887,800.000 

73.124.000 


(56.000,000) 
5,919.508,000 
13,887,800,000 
73,124,000 


(56,000,000) 

5,  834,  398.  000 

13,887,800,000 

73,124.000 


(-186.491,000) 

+214.811.000 

+1,  923, 100,  000 

+9,  601.  000 


-55.500.000) 
-50  605,000 
100,000,009^. 

-70(^(yi  . 


(+7.000.000). 

+139,003,000 


-85.110.000 


137.357.905.000  154,496,424,000  157,211,492.000  160.847.830.000  159.738.836,000  +22,380,931,000  +5,242.412.000    +2,527,344,000  -1, 108,  794  OOO 

(106  000  000)  (60,000,000). .(-106  000,000) (-60  OOO  000) 

(897  848  000)  '  (243. 400.  OCO)  (244,866.000)  (254,100,000)  (256,066.003)  (-641.782,000)  (+2,666,000)  (+11,200,000)  (+1,966,000) 
138  361  753  000  154  749.824.000  157.456.358.000  161,161,930.000  159.994.902.000  +21  633. 149,  000  +5.245.078.000  +2.538.544.000  -1.167,028.000 
(1,000.000,000)      (750,000.000)      (750,000.000)      (750.000.000)      (750,000,000)  (-150,030. 000) 


Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  :,he  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  .Addabbo'  has  just  presented 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  fi.scal  year  1981  defense 
appropriations  bill  For  that  reason.  I 
•A'lll  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  re- 
port, but  iiLstead  would  simply  like  to 
offer  a  few  observations 

Before  I  do.  I  would  like  to  .say  to  the 
.Members  of  the  House  that  it  has  been 
^  lough  year  dealing  with  this  defense 
bill,  but  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  joy 
working  with  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  iMr.  Addabbqi.  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff. 
We  have  all  worked  hard  and  I  think  the 
product  that  we  bring  to  you  is  worthy 
of  that  work. 

I  think  It  was  a  good  conference.  An 
overriding  consideration  was  the  need 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  There  was  the  pres- 
sure of  time  The  product  of  our  labor 
is,  therefore,  a  long  way  from  being  per- 
fect, and  I  have  some  concerns  of  my 
own.  but  it  was  the  very  best  we  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  It  consti- 
tutes a  good  compromise,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  emerging  national  con- 
sensus for  a  stronger  national  defense 


posture — an  effort  we  can  build  upon  in 
the  future. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  de- 
fense bill  provides  $160  billion  in  ap- 
propriations Tins  is  $2  5  billion  over  the 
House  figure.  $1.2  biUion  under  the  Sen- 
ate figure,  and  $5.2  billion  over  the  Pres- 
ident s  budget  request 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  yea'-s. 
we  have  exceeded  the  President's  budget 
request  for  defense  by  a  very  substan- 
tial margin  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, a  first  step  toward  correcting 
some  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in 
our  defense  establishment. 

Most  would  have  to  agree  that  $160 
billion  IS  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  It 
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should  atui  will  buy  ii  lot  of  defense,  but 
those  of  you  who  haye  .studied  our  mili- 
liiry  requirements  n.s  I  have  done  would 
also  a^reo  that  much  more  is  needed  if 
we  are  ever  to  whip  the  Armed  P'orces 
mCo  shape  aRain 

I  believe  that  we  could  have  added 
$lu  to  $15  billion  this  year  alone  just 
to  meet  some  of  the  very  pressing  needs. 
but  the  additional  budget  authority  and 


budget  to  maintain   the  current  flying 
and  steaming  hour  programs 

Overall.  I  believe  that  the  agreement 
reached  on  the  defense  bill  in  conference 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
increasing  our  military  strength  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
reiJort. 

n   1150 

Mr    ICHORD    Mr    Speaker,  will  the 


authorization   was  simply  not  available     (.jenlleman  yield  for  a  clarification 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama    knows,    as    does    the    dislin- 


todo  It. 

The  trend  m  defense  appropnation.s  Is 
good,  but  this  effort  must  be  sustained 
m  the  future  turther  increases  will  be 
need€>d  next  year  and  in  subsequent 
budgets. 

Our  work  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee is  cut  out  for  us.  We  will  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  all  this 
additional  money  is  spent  wisely  and  with 
a  sense  of  purpose  We  must  be  sure 
that  It  IS  used  to  purchase  some  real 
military  power  and  not  a  lot  of  junk. 
We  tried  to  i!uard  against  that  possi- 
bility during  the  conference. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  ever-increas- 
ing defen.se  budgets  if  we  do  not  spend 
the  money  selectively.  Throwing  money 
Is  not  the  answer.  Rather,  careful 
thought  and  prudent  use  of  our  re- 
sources will  buy  the  best  defense. 

There  Is  wide  agreement  that  a  new 
strategy'  Is  needed.  None  has  been  forth- 
coming in  recent  years,  and  this  situa- 
tion ha.s  created  chaos  during  the  an- 
nual review  of  the  defense  budget  in 
Congress. 

If  the  coming  defense  buildup  is  to  be 
fully  supported  in  Congress  and  sus- 
tained in  future  years,  then  some  new 
sense  of  direction — a  new  set  of  defense 
policies  and  strategy  must  be  developed. 

The  new  administration  must  give  the 
Congress  some  policy  guidance  Other- 
wise the  Congress  will  be  unable  to  re- 
solve the  major  procurement  issues  that 
have  been  so  hotly  debated  in  recent 
years.  These  concern  the  future  of  the 
manned  bomber,  the  future  shape  and 
and  composition  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  deploy  forces  raoidly 
overseas,  to  name  a  few.  The  lack  of 
guidance  creates  waste  and  we  need  to 
make  every  defense  dollar  count. 

I  believe  that  once  the  new  strategy 
is  developed  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, these  issues  could  be  resolved  in 
u  more  rational  manner. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  you  today 
addre.sses  the  most  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  military  today— pay  and 
retention,  readiness,  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  aging  and  poorly  maintained 
equipment  and  weapons. 

There  ls  one  area  where  I  wish  we 
could  have  done  more,  and  that  con- 
cerns fuel,  which  equates  to  flying  and 
steaming  hours  and  training  and  readi- 
nes.s  Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
fuel  prices,  the  House  added  $800  m'Uion 
to  the  bill  Tlie  Senate,  by  comparison, 
added  none  on  the  a.ssumption  that  this 
problem  would  be  covered  by  a  supple- 
mental request  sometime  next  year.  In 
the  end.  the  conferees  agreed  to  add 
about  $500  million  for  fuel.  We  could 
have  added  at  least  $1   bilhon  over  the 


guished  conference  chairman.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  $19  million 
for  equipping  the  proposed  binary  fa- 
cility at  Pme  Bluff,  Ark.  I  observe  that 
that   was   deleted   without   prejudice 

As  the  gentleman  also  knows.  I  per- 
sonally consider  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant defen.se  issue  facing  the  Nation 
The  gentleman  knows  the  chemical  war- 
fare capability  of  our  potential  adver- 
saries. He  knows  what  is  happening  to 
our  own  chemical  warfare  capability. 

I  understand  one  of  the  conferees  from 
the  other  body  threatened  to  filibuster 
if  this  $19  million  was  included  in  the 
conference  report  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  House  conferees 
But  my  concern  is  1  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  United  States  of  Amer.ca  to 
make  this  decision  for  5  years  now.  I  had 
a  personal  commitment  out  of  President 
Ford  at  one  time  to  do  it  but  somewhere 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  disarmament 
agency  the  so-called  little  green  man 
appears,  reverses  cominonsense,  and 
our  Nation  continues  to  disarm  itself 
from  the  standpoint  of  chemical  warfare 
capability. 

Could  the  gentleman  elaborate  upon 
what  the  conferees  will  do  Insofar  as 
reprograming  is  concerned  if  meaning- 
ful decisions  are  made  down  at  the  White 
House,  if  they  ever  are  made,  and  I 
rather  doubt  if  they  will  be  made,  even 
by  the  incoming  administration? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  First  let 
me  say  that  the  gentleman  substantially 
states  the  case  as  I  understand  It  We 
were  faced  with  at  least  a  threat  of 
extended  debate  in  the  other  body  if  the 
money  stayed  In  our  conference  report. 

We  did  write  language  which  I  feel  i,^ 
very  strong  and  which,  in  effect,  says  we 
want  the  Army  to  come  back  to  us  with 
its  plans  and  programs  for  developing 
the  binary  chemicals.  We  have  expressed 
our  intention  to  consider  any  reprogram- 
ing. That  was  not  actually  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  written  but  we  have 
certainlv  taken  that  position  on  the 
House  side. 

This  Member  feels  very  strongly  that 
it  was  most  unlortunate  that  we  had  to 
drop  this  item  out  of  the  conference 
but.  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  we  felt 
a  clear  need  to  get  this  bill  through 
There  was  too  much  in  here  to  allow 
it  to  go  by  on  a  continuing  resolution. 

So  I  think  that  most  of  the  conferees 
are  fully  prepared,  as  we  go  back  into 
our  subcommittees,  to  work  further  to- 
ward the  goal  the  gentleman  has  stated 


Mr  ICHORD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  could  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  Aiipabbo' 
is  that  the  meaning  of  the  magical 
words,  "without  prejudice,"  that  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  a  reprograming? 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  S|x:aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  .^DDABBO  If  the  new  administra- 
tion sends  up  a  request,  we  will  consider 
it. 

Mr  ICHORD  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding 

Mr  PURSELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  EDWAHUS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Mr  PURSEI.L  I  first  want  to  con- 
gratulate both  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Edwards'  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority side  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Addabbo)  for  an  excellent 
campromise  in  respect  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Maybank  amendment  for  establish- 
ing a  level  of  $3  4  billion  to  purchase 
materials  in  States  like  Michigan  who 
have  heavy  unemployment  and  the 
Northeast -Midwest  Coalition.  Coming 
from  Michigan,  we  do  not  get  much  de- 
fense money.  We  need  jobs  and  diversity 
tD  promote  our  economic  future  This 
new  federal  pwlicy  change,  after  27 
years,  will  test  our  resolve  to  assist  areas 
of  unemployment  and  broaden  Michi- 
gan's economic  interest  while  at  the  same 
time  be  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security.  This  is  an  important  balance 
in  writing  public  policy  which  serves  the 
t)est  Interest  of  this  Nation. 

I  appreciate  your  leadership  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  support  conference  report. 
H  R.  8105. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the     gentleman     from     Michigan     'Mr. 

PURSELL I  . 

I  will  say  to  the  House  that  probably 
we  spent  as  much  time  on  this  issue  in 
conference  as  any  other.  The  language 
that  is  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  partial  repeal  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment  Is  the  product  of  great 
debate  and  a  major  compromise  on  the 
part  of  all  parties  to  the  conference.  I 
think  under  the  circumstances  we  came 
out  of  the  conference  with  the  best  lan- 
guage that  was  available,  whether  one  is 
for  it  or  against  It.  As  It  has  turned  out. 
It  will  give  the  Pentagon  a  chance  to 
put  It  to  the  test,  to  see  how  It  works 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  looking  at  the 
operation  of  it  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  abu.sed, 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wa.'^h- 
ington  iMr  Dicks',  a  valuable  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  DICKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  be  very  brief  and  state  my  sup- 
port for  this  conference  report.  I  believe 
the  bill  that  has  been  worked  out  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees lays  the  basis  for  an  increased 
effort  in  national  defense. 

I  think  my  colleagues,  both  the  chalr- 
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man  and  ranking  member,  who  have 
done  an  excellent  job  m  putting  thLs  bill 
together,  along  with  our  very  profes- 
sional staff,  h.ive  clearly  outlined  the 
parameters  of  the  legL^lation. 

I  think  there  was  one  issue  addressed 
this  year,  however,  that  deserves  special 
mention  That  is  the  question  of  mili- 
tary' pay  and  benefits  The  so-called 
Nunn-Warner  retention  pay  package, 
was  enacted  earlier  thus  year  It  laid  out 
a  series  of  initiatives  to  improve  our 
efforts  to  reta.n  quality  people  m  our 
All-Volunteer  Force  This  conference 
committee  report  funds  that  Nunn- 
Wamer  package  in  its  entirety. 
r;  1200 
Beyond  that  it  also  provides  a  com- 
mitment for  a  11.7-percent  pay  increase: 
and  I  believe  when  you  couple  those  two 
things,  you  take  a  significant  step  to- 
ward solving  the  problems  that  we  face 
in  our  All-Volunteer  Force.  But  it  is  only 
a  beginning.  We  still  miLst  look  at  edu- 
cational benefits  and  other  approache-s 
if  we  are  to  stop  this  tragic  problem  of 
losing  the  very  best  people  in  our  All- 
Volunteer  Force  The  funds  for  an  edu- 
cational test  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  can  help  guide  us  in  these 
efforts 

Mr  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DICKS  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  would  like  to  share  In 
support  for  his  statement  and  thank  him 
for  making  those  comments  about  the 
retention  of  skilled  personnel  in  our 
armed  sen'ices.  There  Is  no  more  im- 
portant project  before  this  next  Con- 
gress than  to  put  back  into  place  those 
benefits  and  that  compensation  and  the 
sound  dollar  that  ultimately  everybody 
depends  upon  that  will  allow  us  to  re- 
tain those  people,  because  the  hemor- 
rhaging of  our  arm.ed  services  today  is 
causing  such  a  problem  with  morale, 
causing  such  a  problem  with  manning 
the  ships,  and  causing  such  a  problem  m 
Europe  and  even  with  our  NATO  allies 
that  I  consider  It  to  be— as  the  gentle- 
man does — one  of  tlie  higli  priorities  of 
this  Congress  and  certainly  the  next 
Congress. 

I  would  join  the  gentleman  as  I  did  in 
supporting  the  Nunn-Warner  bill  and 
cosponsoring  it  m  measures  to  index  the 
wages  of  our  military,  in  providing  the 
GI  bill,  the  Armstrong  bill  from  the 
Senate,  bringing  back  those  types  of 
benefits  that  would  help  us  retain  the 
skilled  personnel  and  people  who  are  so 
important  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Mr  DICKS  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Kemp'  who 
I  worked  with  very  closely  this  year  to 
encourage  the  authorizing  committee 
to  move  on  this  I  also  think  together  we 
were  able  to  convince  our  colleagues, 
who  also  supported  this  effort,  that  it  did 
deserve  a  priority  attention  that  it  had 
never  received  before.  In  my  judgment. 
thLs  is  going  to  be  a  great  challenge  to 
the  new  administration,  and  I  am  glad 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  will  be  again  able,  I 


think,  to  work  on  this  problem  in  the 
next  Congress  because  it  is  a  critical 
problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  m.nutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  tMr.  Dicks'  . 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  coileagtie,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. I,  too,  am  pleased  to  see  the  direc- 
tion we  are  going  in.  at  least  of  having 
finally  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
critical  per.sonnel  problem  m  our  serv- 
ices; and  I  would  also  remind  our  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  our  Volunteer  Army  and 
not  the  military's  Volunteer  Army.  I 
would  aLso  remind  them  that  Utopia  is 
not  around  the  corner  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing pa.ssed  the  Nunn-Warner  bill.  There 
are  many  other  critical  pioblems  that 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  forefront 
sufficiently  enough.  For  example,  we 
promise  free  medical  care  to  our  \oung 
servicemen  while  we  are  paying  them 
below-uverage  wages  when  the  facts  are 
they  arc  not  receiving  free  medical  care, 
when  the  facts  are  more  and  more  of  our 
junior  enlisted  men  are  having  to  go  out 
on  Chamaus  which  is  like  giving  an  in- 
dividual a  check  he  cannot  cash. 

The  facts  are  when  you  go  l-o  Europe. 
you  find  that  the  primary  health  officers 
at  some  of  our  places  in  Europe  are  par- 
amedics, and  there  are  no  doctors  avail- 
able. The  facts  are  \ou  find  that  there  i.s 
only  one  neurosurgeon  in  the  European 
sector  for  our  Armv. 

I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  take  the  time  to  go  over  to 
Europe  and  look  at  the  housing  and  the 
facilities  that  we  are  requirng  our  yoimp 
people  to  live  in  They  are  shambles  Vet 
we  stand  uji  and  express  concern  about 
the  retention  rate. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  37  per- 
cent of  the  I'-ids  ioinine  the  military  to- 
day quit  before  their  first  tour  o'  duty 
So  I  plead  with  the  Members  that  when 
we  leave,  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  having  sup*  orted  the  Nunn-Warner 
pay  bill,  we  come  back  dedicated  next 
year  to  looking  for  a  long-range  solution 
in  trying  t«  make  this  system  work 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
sav  to  mv  collea"iie.  the  p'^ntleman  from 
Tennes.see  iMr  Beafd'  that  he  is  ab.so- 
lulelv  correct  As  I  said,  this  is  a  first 
step.  No  one  would  suegest  that  this  will 
take  care  of  all  the  retention -related 
pro'^lems  that  we  have 

The  SPEAKER  oro  temnore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  addit'onal  m'nute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Dicksi 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
look  at  educational  benefits  We  have  to 
look  at  continued  increases  in  compen- 
sation, and  we  also  have  to  look  at  these 
other  lacking-facility  problems  that  my 
colleague  has  mentiond.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  my  fnend.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  who  has  served  valuably  on 
the  Committee  on  .^rmed  Services  that  I 


think  the  gentleman  is  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  support  that  he  needs  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  these  issues,  and.  of  course,  the 
gentleman  takes  the  lead  en  the  Com,- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  m  providing 
an  authorization  bill  so  that  we  can  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  DICKS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 
I  think  we  should  loinily,  m  a  bipartisan 
way  plead  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion that  they  allow  the  mihtary  leader- 
ship to  come  forth  before  the  commit- 
tees and  be  totally  open  and  totally  hon- 
est in  pointing  out  what  their  problems 
are  and  putting  the  monKey  on  our  back 
as  to  coming  up  with  the  funding  or 
whatever  is  required  I  do  not  think  that 
has  been  allowed  in  the  past,  not  only 
under  this  administration  but  under  past 
administrations,  of  rather  than  acknowl- 
edging the  critical  problems,  let  us  hide 
them  through  a  numbers  game. 

I  think  it  IS  time  we  start  being  honest 
about  the  problem 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Dicks'  . 

Mr  DICKS  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
comes  before  our  committee  and  says 
that  the  most  critical  problem  that  he 
faces  IS  manning,  and  when  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  says  that  we  have  a 
hollow  Army,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  take  that  professional  opinion 
and  do  something  about  it :  and  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Mr  Be.-^rd  i .  that  I  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  achieve  that  objective, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sTjme  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Foley ' 

CFNERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  mav  have 
5  legislative  davs  in  which  to  re\'ise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  213. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washineton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Regcxa). 

Mr  REGULA  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  would 
aopreciate  it  if  the  eentleman  from  Ala- 
bama would  respond  to  a  quest'on.  What 
I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  the  issue  con- 
cerning operation  and  maintenance.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  our 
bases  in  both  Furope  and  the  Far  East 
as  a  member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, It  was  Quite  anparent  to 
me  that  one  of  the  serious  problems  that 
we  have  is  an  inadequate  maintenance 
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program  Farilities  are  Inadequate,  the 
ability  of  our  iroops  to  take  care  of  the 
equipment  that  they  already  have  has 
flearly  been  one  of  the  serious  problems 
in  terms  of  readiness  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  trom  Alabama  Mr  Ed- 
wards' what  kind  of  a  resp<jiise  m  terms 
of  support,  IS  m  thLs  conferenre  report 
for  operation  and  maintenance? 

Mr,  FX)WARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
conference  report  includes  I,")!  7  billion 
for  operation  and  maintenance  That  is 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  was 
budRCted  The  administration,  in  fact, 
did  a  little  better  job  this  year  on  O  i  M 
than  thev  have  done  in  the  pa.st  We  then 
went  a  little  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  budget.  So  I  would  think 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction 
on  ()  &  W 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  because  of  what  our  committee 
has  been  saying  and  dom^  over  the  last 
year  or  so  that  we  have  gotten  a  lot  more 
attention  from  the  PentaKon  and  the  ad- 
ministration on  O  &  M  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  see  budgets  of  the  future 
increasing  considerably  along  that  line, 
even  compared  to  other  items  such  as 
procurement 

Mr  r<FGULA.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
judgment,  then,  that  this  budget  is  sub- 
stantially increased  in  terms  of  its  em- 
phasis on  O    t  M    funding? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  think  we 
are  clearlv  on  the  upbeat  as  far  as  O  & 
M   is  concerned 

Mr.  RF:oI'I  a  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  t:alance  of  my  time. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Annunzio 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

us.    EARTHQUAKE    AID    Ti  i    riALT    tS    A    GOOD 
INVESTMENT 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  16 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
never  been  more  distressed  than  when  I 
read  a  United  Press  International  news 
dispatch  this  morning  in  which  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  predicted  that  the  $50 
million  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  the  Italian  earthquake  victims  will  be 
"stolen  or  wasted  by  tlie  notor.oufly  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  Italian  bureaucracy  " 

It  was  a  cruel,  heartless  statement  and 
I  know  from  firsthand  experience  that 
the  statement  is  untrue.  In  1976  when  a 
large  section  of  northern  Italy  was  hit 
bv  another  devastating  earthquake.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $50  mill'on  to  help 
rebuild  the  earthquake-stricken  area. 
That  money  was  channeled  Ihroutjh  the 
Agency  for  International  i:evelopment. 
the  same  agency  that  will  handle  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  latest  $,'ifl  million.  Con- 
trary to  what  has  been  published,  there 
will  be  no  lo.s.s  of  tlie  $50  miUion  .And  I 
stand  before  you  today  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  as  an  Italian  American, 
and  a  proud  Italian  American,  to  pledge 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
proud  of  what  it  has  done 

In  1979  I  visited  the  Friuli  region  of 
Italy  that  was  devastated  bv  the  1976 
earthquake  I  saw  how  the  $50  million 
was  spent  I  dedicated  a  .school  in  the 
city  of  Maniago  Libero   that   was  built 


with  American  funds  1  visited  the  con- 
struction sites  where  hospitals,  trade 
schools  and  homes  for  the  old  people 
were  underway  and  1  visited  AID  head- 
quarters where  the  complete  plans  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  $50  million  were 
displayed  Every  penny  was  accounted 
tor  The  entire  .AID  operation  was  com- 
posed of  a.  staff  of  only  f^vc  people,  every 
one  of  them  working  -4  hours  a  day  to 
help  rebuild   Italy 

Every  place  I  went  in  the  earthquake 
area  there  were  huge  signs  thanking  the 
American  Government  for  lUs  a.ssistance 
and  every  Italian  that  I  met  from  mayors 
to  state  officials,  to  men  and  women  on 
the  street,  thanked  me  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  our  country  for  our  assistajice. 

Certainly,  there  have  been  problems 
with  the  distribution  of  food  and  med- 
ical supplies  for  the  earthquake  victims 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  some  neigh- 
borhood fire  We  are  dealing  with  the 
death  of  perhaps  as  many  as  10,000  peo- 
ple and  destruction  that  is  so  widespread 
that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the  damage.  I  recall  in- 
stances in  this  country  where  there  have 
been  similar  foul-ups  in  tragedies  of  a 
far  smaller  nature.  The  $50  million  that 
Congress  spent  to  rebuild  Italy  in  1976  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  how  foreign  aid  should  be  used  and 
It  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  program 
without  any  waste  I  predict  that  the 
$50  million  appropriated  this  week  will 
achieve  the  same  results  without  waste, 
theft,  or  corruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  taking  every  ounce 
of  control  that  I  have  to  make  this  state- 
ment. Perhaps  in  another  setting  and  in 
another  time  I  would  not  be  as  controlled 

In  closing  I  wish  the  Member  would 
have  the  grace  to  retract  his  statement 
because  it  is  unwarranted,  unfounded. 
and  unfair. 

n  1210 

Mr,  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  Biacgi* 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  like  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
rise.  too.  in  strong  protest  over  the  com- 
ments made  from  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  spoke  to  the  Member  of  this  body,  and 
he  obviously  functions  with  an  absence 
of  intelligence  with  relation  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  moneys  are  distrib- 
uted. He  is  under  the  impression  that  a 
check  will  be  hand  delivered  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  another  government.  If 
he  took  time  out  and  was  not  belabor- 
ed with  a  mentality  that  concerns  me, 
he  would  know  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  will  be  In 
charge  with  relation  to  the  relief  and  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  in  the 
earthquake  area  in  this  instance,  as  it 
has  been  in  many  other  instances. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
Hou.se  passed  unanimously  a  $50  million 
relief  fund  authorization  the  early  part 
of  this  week,  and  I  can  say  with  pnde 
that  I  was  delighted  and  privileged  to 
participate  for  more  than  one  reason.  I 
am  American  of  Italian  origin  My  over- 
riding concern  is  the  manner  lu  which 


.Americans  in  our  Nation  are  perceived 
by  people  across  the  world  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  heart  and  compassion,  and  we 
have  respj.ided  in  thi,^  case  at  we  have 
in  many  other  nations  and  m  many  other 
rases  in  the  paust. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s,sachusetts   'Mr.  Contei 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
very  distress  d  about  this  newspaper 
story  in  regard  to  the  $50  million  for 
Italy  voted  by  the  House,  which,  inci- 
dentally was  my  amendment  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  when  we 
dralled  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  visited  Italy  .several  years  ago  when 
I  w,i.,  on  a  trip  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Mr  O'Nkii.i..  and  mv  good  friend, 
Eddie  Patten,  and  a  bipartisan  delega- 
tion I  left  the  delegation  m  England 
and  went  to  northern  Italy  and  dedi- 
cated a  school  there  which  had  been 
reconstructed  with  U.S.  help.  I  visited 
all  of  northern  Italy,  which  had  been 
struck  by  an  earthquake  in  1976  We 
had  approved  several  appropriations 
amounting  to  $53  million  in  three  differ- 
ent Installments.  That  program  in  north- 
ern Italy,  which  is  similar  to  the  program 
that  Will  be  undertaken  in  southern 
Italy.  IS  directed  by  a  fellow  who  worked 
for  AID  by  the  name  of  Arturo  Con- 
stantino. 

Mr.  Constantino  has  run  one  of  tlie 
tightest  ships  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
22  years  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Every  single  contract 
has  to  go  out  to  bid  and  has  to  go  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  *Mr.  Annitnzio'  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  staff  of  only  five  people. 
Very.  very,  very  little  money  at  all  has 
gone  into  overhead.  The  $53  million  has 
gone  into  schools,  into  hospitals,  into 
housing  for  the  elderly,  in  an  area  that 
was  completely  devastated  by  the  1976 
earthquake.  This  will  also  be  the  case 
in  southern  Italy. 

I  hope  the  person  who  has  made  this 
terrible  accusation  will  be  man  enough 
to  take  the  floor  of  tins  House  and  offer 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian 
people,  who  have  suffered  .so  much  in 
this  earthquake  and  in  the  past,  his 
apologies.  These  people  have  suffered 
through  the  worst  natural  disaster  in 
Western  Europe  in  half  a  century.  They 
have  stood  by  the  United  States  in  both 
the  Afghanistan  and  Iranian  crises. 
They  deserv'e  our  help,  not  narrow- 
minded  criticism  The  author  of  this 
cnticism  should  be  ashamed  of  him.self 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr   Ventoi  . 

Mr  VENTO  Mr.  S!K>aker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  I  think 
it  clearly  departs  from  the  hist  budget 
resolution  that  we  passed  I  think  that 
it  has  not  been  definitive  enough  with 
regard  the  many  weapons  systems  pro- 
grams. 
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While  now  more  than  ever,  the  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  military  is  essential, 
we  cannot  guarantee  this  goal  simply  by 
pouring  money  into  the  myriad  of  de- 
fense programs.  Like  any  other  agency, 
there  exists  fat  that  can  be  trimmed 
from  the  defense  budget.  Our  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  cannot  be  squandered 
on  programs  that  do  not  significantly 
contribute  kO  our  defense  capabilities.  It 
IS  essential  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration conduct  a  thorough  review 
of  defense  expenditures  and  eliminate  or 
redirect  unnecessary  funding. 

The  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees  have  undertaken  this  effort 
and  have  made  signiHcant  progress  in 
tins  area.  Yet  this  bill  does  not  fully  re- 
flect those  efforts.  This  appropriation 
Ignores  the  wisdom  of  the  budget  proce- 
dure by  falling  to  eliminate  nonproduc- 
tive Government  spending. 

Let  me  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion one  such  example,  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  the  F  A-18  aircraft. 

The  F  A-18  was  originally  promoted 
?s  being  a  less  costly  alternative  to  the 
F-14  It  was  a  relatively  modest  $12  5 
billion  proKram  for  800  aircraft.  Over  the 
fiscal  years  to  1979,  the  program  inched 
up  despite  mounting  overhead.  In  1979, 
the  program  was  expanded  to  1,366  air- 
craft but  the  unit  cost  remained  the 
.same  From  fi.scal  year  1980  to  1981  the 
cost  went  from  $24  to  $29  billion.  Now 
we  know  the  fiscal  year  1982  cost  will  be 
$40  billion — but  ironically,  new  alterna- 
tives such  as  the  AV-8B  are  still  being 
promoted. 

The  F  A-18  was  devised  as  an  air 
superiority  fighter  for  limited  wars — but 
its  time  IS  past  Now  the  U.S.  Navy  must 
face  a  threatening  Soviet  fleet — a  task 
the  F  .A-18  cannot  meet. 

Even  the  aircraft  itself  has  problem.s — 
although  It  wa.s  well  known  to  have  air- 
frame and  performance  problems,  now 
we  discover  the  engine  and  the  controls 
are  imperfect. 

In  contrast,  the  F-16  originated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  F  18.  200  of  which  are 
in  service  at  close  to  their  projected  cost. 
The  F  A-18  still  is  in  the  developmental 
stage. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  a  failed  pro- 
gram Costs  are  out  of  control  with  inef- 
fective delivery  of  benefits.  The  program 
has  blind  rather  than  reasoned  support. 

The  House  report  required  certification 
that  the  aircraft  worked  as  originally  ad- 
vertised to  the  House.  Now  the  confer- 
ence report  allows  procrastination  and 
continuation  of  a  plane  which  is  of 
r;iie.';tiuiiable  benefit 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  that  the  good  of  the  U.S.  Navy  re- 
quires that  the  F  A-18  be  eliminated. 
This  I  believe  will  lead  to  stronger  Navy: 
a  Navv  not  compromised  by  adherence  to 
a  clearly  discredited  program. 

An  integral  .segment  of  a  strong  de- 
fense is  a  strong  economy.  The  funnel- 
Ing  of  funds  into  questionable  defense 
projects  can  only  weaken  our  economy 
and  our  defense  policies. 

I  .^pecafically  take  i.ssue  with  the  F/A- 
18  report  language  which  I  think  is  in- 
adenuafe  The  Hoase  had  good  language 
on  the  F-18.  I  think  the  language  in  this 


conference  has  weakened  that  initial 
House  language,  although  there  still  is 
some  report  language  in  the  conference 
report,  I  hope  that  we  can  finally  resolve 
this  and  other  issues  with  regard  to  this 
defense  appropriation  report  language  to 
mo  e  carefullv  monitor  the  increase  in 
defense  spending  that  characterize  this 
report. 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
supfxsrt  this  conference  report.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman,  ranking  minority 
and  each  and  every  member  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  for  the  3  days  of 
grueling  work  necessary  to  produce  this 
conference  report. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  support  the 
agreement  of  the  conferees  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  M-509,  the  new  heavy 
artillery  shell.  This  vitally  important 
shell  has  been  10  years  in  development 
and  is  now  ready  to  produce.  The  deci- 
sion by  the  conferees  to  produce  this 
shell  at  the  Scranton  Army  Ammimition 
Plant  means  that  very  rapid  production 
can  begin  on  the  shell  and,  as  an  extra 
dividend,  the  continuation  of  the  only 
active  heavy  artillery  ammunition  plant 
remaining  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
face  of  questionable  assumptions  of  the 
Army  concerning  the  economic  and 
readiness  impact  created  by  the  manu- 
facture of  thLs  round,  it  is  clear  that  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  was  a  sound 
one 

Once  again,  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  hard  work  of  the  conferees  and 
the  high  quality  of  their  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.» 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  32208  is  the 
language  we  agreed  to  relative  to  the 
P-18  program  I  do  not  beheve  the  -on- 
ferees  have  weakened  the  language  from 
that  in  the  House  report.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  include  deficiencies  in  the  recent 
accjdents  of  the  F-18  in  the  conference 
language  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  the  subcommittee  will 
carefully  review  these  questions  and  the 
funding  as  we  proceed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report 

The  question  wa.^  taken:  and  the 
S[>eaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  th^t  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  qurrum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  bv  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  321.  nays  36. 
not  voting  75.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No    673] 
YEAS— 321 


Abdnor 

Anderson. 

Annunzio 

Arldabbo 

Calif 

Ann'e?ale 

Akaka 

Anderson.  111. 

Archer 

A  b-i5ta 

An-lrews.  N  C 

Asp  in 

Alexander 

Andrews. 

AtlLlnson 

Ambro 

N.Dak, 

Badham 

Ba  falls 

Grlsham 

Panetta 

BaUey 

Guarmi 

Pas  ha  van 

Barnard 

Gudger 

Patten 

Barues 

Guyer 

Patterson 

Bauman 

Hagedorn 

Pease 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Ha.l  Oh.0 

Pepper 

Bedeil 

Hall   Tex. 

Perkins 

B"?njamln 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Peyser 

Bereuter 

schmidt 

Pickle 

Belhune 

Hance 

Porter 

Bevill 

Hanley 

Prever 

Biaggl 

Hansen 

Price 

Blancbard 

Harris 

Pritchard 

Bosks 

KArsha 

Pursell 

Boner 

Hawkinc 

Quayle 

Bonker 

Heckler 

Quuien 

Bouquard 

Hefner 

Rail  shack 

Bowen 

Heft«l 

Raneel 

Brademas 

HiUiE 

Ratchford 

Breaux 

Hlnson 

Beg-ala 

Bnnkley 

Holt 

Rhodes 

B  rod  head 

Hopkins 

Hinaldc 

B  rooks 

Horton 

Rltter 

BroyhUI 

Howard 

Robinson 

Buchanan 

Hubbard 

Roe 

Bureener 

Hurkaby 

Rose 

BuxUson 

Hughes 

Roeenthal 

Butler 

Hutto 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Hyde 

R..'Usselot 

Campbell 

Ichord 

Roybal 

Carney 

Ireland 

Rover 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Jpff.^rds 

Russo 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Sabo 

Clausen 

Jenkins 

Santlnl 

Cleveland 

.;ohn«)n   Calif 

.Satterfield 

C.inger 

Jones.  N  C 

Sawyer 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Scheuer 

Coilins,  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Pchuize 

Conte 

Ka2en 

Sibelius 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Oorman 

KJldee 

.■Shannon 

Couphlin 

Kindnesi! 

Sharp 

Ccurter 

Kogovsek 

Shelby 

Crane.  Daniei 

Kostmeyer 

Shtimway 

Crockett 

Kramer 

Shuster 

D  AmO'.irs 

Lagcmarsino 

Simon 

Daniel,  Dan 

Leach,  Iowa 

Skelion 

Daniel.  R   W 

Leach.  La 

Smith,  Iowa 

Danielson 

Leath,  Tex. 

t^mith.  Nebr 

Dannemevrr 

Lee 

Snowe 

Davis,  S  C. 

Lehman 

Snyder 

dp  la  Garza 

I^nt 

Soiarz 

Decltard 

Levltas 

Solcmon 

Derrtck 

Lewis 

Spence 

Devine 

Loeffler 

St  Germain 

Dicl^s 

Long,  La 

Stack 

Dingeil 

I  cng.  Md 

Staggers 

DiM-n 

Lott 

Stanceland 

Donnelly 

LOWTV 

Stanton 

Dornan 

I.uian 

Steed 

D;  ut'herty 

Lungrcn 

Stenho'm 

Downey 

McCloskev 

Stewart 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McCormaclt 

St  rat  ton 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McDonald 

Slump 

Eckhardt 

McHugh 

Swift 

Edgar 

McKay 

Synar 

Edwards.  .Ma 

McKmney 

Tauke 

Edwards,  Okla 

Madlgan 

Tauzln 

Emery 

Markey 

Tayior 

English 

Marks 

Traxler 

Ertel 

Marlenee 

Tnble 

E\-an5,  Del 

Marriott 

Udall 

Evans.  Oa. 

Martin 

ti'man 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mat  bis 

Van  Deerim 

Fary 

Matsul 

Vander  Jagt 

Fascell 

Matrox 

Voikmer 

F.ndley 

MavTouIes 

Waleren 

Fisher 

Mazzo'.i 

Walker 

Flthlan 

Mica 

Wampler 

Florlo 

Ml  Che! 

Wat  kins 

Foley 

M'ller,  Ohio 

Whitehurst 

Fountain 

Minela 

Whitley 

Fowler 

Mitchei;   N  Y 

WTuttaker 

Frenze! 

Maakley 

Whltten 

Frost 

MoUohan 

WJ'iams  Mont 

Gaydoe 

MfitntETomery 

Wilson   Bob 

Gephardt 

Moore 

Wilson   Ter 

Oiamo 

Moorhead. 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Cai'f 

Wirth 

Nelson 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Wolpe 

G    man 

Mtnti 

Wright 

GlnETlch 

Murphy.  Pa 

Wvai  t 

Glickman 

M'Ttha 

Wydler 

Gonzalez 

Musto 

Wylle 

Gooiling 

M>ers.  Ind 

yatron 

Gore 

Natcher 

Young.  Fla 

Gra-'ison 

Nichols 

Young.  Mc 

Gramm 

Nowak 

Zablockl 

Grassley 

C>8^ar 

Zeferettl 

Gray 

Oberstar 

Green 

Obey 

UMI 
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NAYS— 36 

AuColii  Drlnjin  Ottlnger 

BaJdis  E.lwartls.  CaJlf.  Pavil 

Bellenson  Porsythe  RahftU 

BliiKhaiti  HiirKin  Reuss 

Boul.ir  He. It/man  Kirhmond 

Broomneld  Johnson.  Colo  StMb.Tllnn 

Bmwn,  CHlif  Kfi.s:primeler  stark 

Burton.  Phillip   Lrland  Stokes 

CavanauKh  Makjuire  Studds 

Clay  Mlkulskl  Vanlk 

Conyers  Miller.  Calif  Vento 

Dellums  Mitchell,  M(l.  Weiss 

NOT  VOTINQ— 75 

.\nthony  Ferraro  Mmlsh 

Ashbrook  Fish  Mol'ctt 

Ashley  FUppo  Murphy.  HI. 

Beard.  R  I  ford.  Mich  Murphy.  N.Y 

Boland  Ford.  Tenn  Neal 

Bomn^:  Fuqua  Nedzl 

Brown.  Ohio  Oarcia  Nolan 

Burioii   John  Glnn  O'Brien 

Carter  Qoldwater  Roberts 

Chl-sholm  Hlghtower  Rolino 

Coelhi^  Ho.iand  Roth 

Collins.  Ill  HoUenbeck  Schroeder 

Conable  Hutrhlason  Spellman 

Cotter  Jenrette  .stni-kman 

Crane.  Philip  Kelly  Symms 

Daschle  LaPalce  Thomaa 

Davis.  Mich  Lalia  Thompson 

Derwlnekl  Lederer  Wa   man 

Dirkiiison  Livingston  Weaver 

Dodd  Uoyd  White 

Early  Luken  Williams.  Ohio 

ErdaW  Limdlne  Wllswjn.  C.  H. 

Krlenborn  McClory  Wolff 

Fazio  McDade  Vates 

Fenwlck  McEwen  Young,  Alaska 

n    1230 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Ms    Ferraro  with  Mr   Ashbrook. 

Mr   Rodlno  with  Mr  Pish. 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr  (otter  with  Mr  Roth 

Mr    Earlv    with    Mr     Stockman 

Mr   Fazio  with  Mr  Ooldwatcr 

Mr    FUppo  wit.h  .Mr    HoUenbeck. 

Mr   Boland  with  Mr   Philip  .\I   Crane 

Mr  John  L  HurKjn  with  Mr  Conable 

Mrs   Chlsholm  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Uodd  with  Mr  Carter 

Mr   Lederer  with  Mr   Derwlnskl 

Mr    I. undine  with  Mr    Dickinson. 

Mr    l.aFiilre   with   Mr    Livingston. 

Mr   F'lKiua  with  Mr   McClory 

Mr   Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr   McDade 

Mr  Mlnlsh  with  Mr   Erlenborn 

Mr   MotTett  with  Mrs   Fenwlck 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Symms 

Mr   Wolff  with  Mr  Thomas 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Glnn  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr   Oarcia  with  Mr   Hutchinson. 

Mr    Coelho   with    Mr    Kelly. 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Latta 

Mr     Da.schle   with    Mr    McENi-en. 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island 

Mr  Nolan  with  Mr  Ashley. 

Mr    Neal  with  Mr    Anthony 

Mr  Murjjhv  of  .New  York  with  Mr  Ford  of 
Tennessee 

Mr  Weaver  with  Mr  Hlghtower 

Mr   White  with  Mr   Holland 

Mr  I.uken  with  Mr   Ned^l 

Mr   Lloyd  with  Mrs   Schroeder 

Mr    Roberts  with  Mr    Krdahl, 

Mr  Davis  of  Michigan  with  Mr  Charles  H 
Wilson  of  California 

Mr  CAVANAUGH  changed  hi.s  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  thf"  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.suler  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table 

ADMrNIlMfNTS     IN     OISACRF.FMr  NT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr 
RosTENKovvsKp     Tlie   rierk    will    desig- 


nate the  first  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment 

Mr  Al^DABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unaiiimou.s  ron.sent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  Nos  13.  17,  20.  23.  27.  30. 
37.  72.  74,  77,  and  81  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Senate  amendment  number  13  read?  as 
follows  I'aKe  6.  line  22  after  ■$12  24'1  .57'< - 
000."  Insert  "and  In  addition  $.S  000  oon 
which  shall  be  derived  by  traru^fer  from 
"Army  Stock  Fund"." 

Senate  iimendment  number  17  read.";  a.s 
follows:  Page  7  line  18.  after  ■■!9fl0  198r'  " 
Insert  ":  and  $7  000  000  shall  t-e  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Navy  Stock  Fund"  " 

Senate  amendment  number  20  reads  as 
follows;  Page  8.  line  6.  after  "avallahlllty" 
Insert  "of  which  not  less  than  $24  000  000 
shall  be  available  for  stich  work  at  the  Ship 
Repair  Facilities.  Guam:  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  of  the  funds  available 
for  work  only  at  the  Ship  Repair  Facilities 
Guam,  may  be  used  for  work  In  other  Navy 
shipyards  In  amounts  equal  to  the  amount 
of  work  pla-ed  at  the  Ship  Repair  Facilities. 
Guam,  furvded  from  other  sources". 

Senate  amendment  number  2.T  reids  as 
follows  Page  8  line  15  after  "1980  1982"  " 
Insert  ";  and  $1  000  000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund"  " 

Senate  amendment  number  27  reads  as 
follows:  Page  9.  line  8.  after  "19R2'  Insert 
".  and  $7  000  000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  ".Mr  Force  Stock  F^md"  " 

Senate  amendment  number  .30  reads  as  fol- 
lows Paee  9.  line  16.  after  "$4  014  895  000" 
insert,  "and  In  addition  $20000  000,  which 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Defense 
Stock  Fund'  " 

Senate  amendment  number  37  reads  as  fol- 
lows Pace  13  line  16.  after  •'4:;n  "  Insert  ": 
Provided.  That  competitors  at  national 
matches  under  title  10.  Unl'eH  States  Code, 
section  4312.  may  be  paid  subsistence  and 
travel  allowances  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
provided  under  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4313". 

Senate  amendment  number  72  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Page  49.  line  18.  after  "optometrist," 
In.'ert  "podiatrist   " 

Senate  amendment  number  74  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Page  49.  line  18.  after  "nurse-mldwlfe," 
Insert  "or,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
teit  during  fiscal  year  19P'  by  a  certified 
psychiatric  nurse,  other  certified  nurse  prac- 
titioner or  certified  clinical  social   wor''er  ' 

Senate  amendment  ntimber  77  reads  a.s  fol- 
lows Pa''e  .S.S.  strike  out  lines  15  to  18  In- 
cltislve.  and  Insert: 

Sec.  760  None  of  the  funds  provided  bv 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  if  'h"  fe'us  were  carried  to  term: 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  nec- 
essary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest  when 
such  rape  has  within  seventy-two  hours  been 
reported  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or  pub- 
lic health  service:  nor  are  payments  pro- 
hl'ilted  for  drutts  or  devices  to  prevent  im- 
plantation of  the  fertilized  ovum,  or  for 
medical  procedures  necessary  for  the  termi- 
nation of  an  ectopic  pregnancy:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  several  States  are  and 
shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortions  to 
the  extent  that  they  In  their  sole  discretion 
deem  appropriate 

Senate  amendment  number  81  reads  as 
follows:  Page  58.  after  line  10.  insert: 

Sec  765  Each  department  and  agency  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
\rt  shall  take  Immediate  action  (1)  to  Im- 
prove the  collection  of  overdue  debts  owed 


to  the  United  Slates  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  department  or  agency.  i2)  to  bill  In- 
terest on  delinquent  debts  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Standards 
and  i3i  to  reduce  amounts  of  such  debts 
written  off  as  uncollectible 

.MoTlo.N   of  FLRID  BV    MR     ADDABPo 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows; 

N;r  .^I)IMBBo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsa(^reeinent  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbers  13.  17.  20.  23.  27.  30.  37. 
72    74.  77.  and  81,  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
uiU  dc.siKnate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement 

The  amendment  read.s  as  follows: 

Senate  ainendir.r!!'  No  ti  Paire  4  line  2. 
strike  out  ■S288  274  0o!i  mid  insert  "$297.- 
003.000". 

MOTION  OFTEBEO  BY   MR    ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concure  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following    "$302,003,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  10  Page  6,  line  2. 
strike  out  "$320,600,000"  and  Insert  "»340.- 
472.000" 

MOTION  OFFERrO  BY  MR    ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Mr  AtiDABBo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  IIS  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following    "$341,172,C0:) " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  31  Page  10,  line  10, 
strike  out  $485,993,000"  and  Insert  "$487- 
P9:1000  ■ 

M'MliiN  otFFRfti  BV    MR     APDABB'"' 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
following    "$488,393,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amendment 
in   disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  33  Page  11.  line  4. 
strike  out  "$28,654,000  '  and  Insert  "$28,694,- 
000" 

MOTION    OFFXREP    BY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  ps  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following     "$28,864,000", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  40:  Page  15.  line  18. 
strike  out  "$1,533,600,000"  and  Insert  "$1,555,- 
500,000" 

MOTION   OFFERED    EY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr   ADDABBO   Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

irotion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Addabpo  moves  that  the  House  lecede 
from  us  di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows-  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following  "$1,519,800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  69  Page  31.  line  9. 
ftrike  out  "amended  "  and  Insert  "amended; 
and  (I  I  the  purchase  of  ri^  ht-hand-dnve 
vehicles  without  regard  to  any  ma.<lmum 
price  limitation  otherwise  established  by 
law" 

MOTION  OFFERED  EV  MR  AKDAHBO 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr  AnoABr.o  moves  'hat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nvmibered  69  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a.-  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  bv  said 
amendment,  insert  "amended;  and  (!)  the 
purchase  of  right-hand -drive  vehicles  not  to 
excess  $12,000  per  vehicle  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  70  Page  38,  strike 
out  lines  1   to  7.  inclusive,  and  Insert 

Sec.  719.  (a)  No  appropriations  made  avail- 
able In  this  Act  shall  be  ohlipated  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  cause  obligations  trom  the 
total  budget  authority  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  establishment  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921— or  any  maior  administrative  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  during  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30.  1981.  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
for  the  last  quarter  of  such  fi.scal  vear  or 
15  per  centum  for  any  month  in  the  last 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budeet  may 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  any  prot-ram  or  ac- 
tivity if  the  Director  determines  in  writing 
that  the  waiver  Is  necessarv  to  avoid  a  seri- 
ous disruption  in  carrying  out  such  program 
or  activity 

(b)  Not  later  than  forty-five  davs  after 
the  end  of  each  ouarter  of  the  fiscal  vear 
tne  head  of  each  department  and  establish- 
ment shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Director 
Of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
specifying  the  amount  of  oblk'ations  in- 
curred during  the  quarter  and  the  percent- 
»ge  of  total   available   budget   authority  for 


the   fiscal    year   which   the   obligations   con- 
stitute 

(C)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  keep  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  fully  Informed  of  actlon.s 
taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Including  any  waivers  granted,  and 
shall  promptly  report  In  wTltlng  any  situa- 
tion In  which  the  obligations  of  any  de- 
partment and  establishment  exceed  such  re- 
quirements other  than  pursuant  to  a  waiver. 
Not  later  than  December  31  1981.  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  on  the  results  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  actions 
taken  under  this  section.  Including  the  ef- 
fects upon  procurement  and  apportionment 
processes,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions the  Director  considers  appropriate 
Concurrent  with  the  submittal  of  the  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Director  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  who  shall  promptly  review 
that  report  and  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  an  analysis  of  the  report 
and  any  recommendations  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  considers  appropriate 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows-  In  lieu  of 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following 

"Sec  719  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are  lim- 
ited for  obligations  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  fi.scal  year;  Provided  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
support  of  active  duty  training  of  civilian 
components  or  summer  camp  training  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. Army  " 

Mr  ADDABBO  idurmg  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  71  :  Page  41 .  line  21. 
after  "possessions:"  insert  'Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  herein  appropriated  shall 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  price  ditTeren- 
tlal  on  contracts  hereafter  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  economic  dislocation   " 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a^  follows: 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numlx-red  71  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert ■Provided  further.  That  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  on  contracts  hei-eafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations  other  than  certain  contracts  not 
involving  fuel  made  on  a  test  basis  by  the 
Defense  Ix.glstlcs  Agency  with  a  cumulative 
value  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000,000.  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  existing  laws  and  regulations  as 


not  to  be  Inappropriate  therefor  by  re&soc 
of  national  security  considerations  Proi-ided 
further  That  the  Secretary  speclflcally  de- 
termines that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  offers  will  be  obtained  from  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  eligible  concerns  so  that 
awards  of  such  contracts  will  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  that  no  award  shall  be 
made  for  such  contracts  If  the  price  difler- 
eniial  exceeds  5  Dercent  " 

Mr.  ADDABBO  >  during  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  the  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No    76     Page  52.  strike 
out  lines  3  to  18.  inclusive 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  75  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  fo'lows  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows 

Sec  751  No  appropriation  contained  In 
this  .Act  shall  be  available  to  fund  any  costs 
of  a  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit — except  to  complete  training  of  per- 
sonnel enrol'ed  in  Military  Science  4 — which 
In  its  Junior  year  class  (Military  Science  3) 
Jias  for  the  four  preceding  academic  years, 
and  as  of  September  30.  1980  enrolled  less 
than  (at  seventeen  students  where  the  In- 
.slitution  prescribes  a  four-year  or  a  combi- 
nation four-  and  two-year  program,  or  (bi 
twelve  students  where  the  institution  pre- 
scribes a  two-year  program;  Provided  T^.at. 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitation, 
funds  shall  be  evailable  to  maintain  one 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit 
m  each  State  and  at  each  State-operated 
maritime  academy  Provided  further.  ThB.1 
units  under  the  consortium  system  shall  be 
considered  as  a  single  unit  for  purposes  of 
evaluation  of  productivity  under  this  pro- 
vision- P'^oi^ided  further.  That  If  enrollment 
standards  contained  in  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  1215  8  for  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  units  are  revised  then 
the  revised  standards  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine compliance  wl'h  this  provision  in  lieu 
of  the  standards  cited  above 

Mr.  ADDABBO  during  the  reading>. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amendment 
m  dLsagreement. 

The  amendment  reacLs  as  follows: 

.Senate  amendment  No  79;  Page  58  after 
:ine  3.  insert ; 

Sec.  764  All  unresolved  audits  currently 
pending  within  agencies  and  departments 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  under 
this  .'.ct  shall  be  resolved  not  later  than 
September  30  1981  Any  new  audits.  Involv- 
ing questioned  expenditures,  arising  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  resolved 
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wllhln   8  months  of  completing  the  InltUI 
audit  report. 

MOTION   orrCRtD    BY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speukcr.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  tll.<i.»Kreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  79  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  numed  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:   ■•764-A". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temfiore.  The  Clerk 
wUl  de.siKiiate  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  si-s  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  83:  Page  59.  after 
line  18.  insert: 

Sec  767  The  appropriation  "Foreign  Cur- 
rency Fluctuations.  Deferise'  shall  not  be 
available  hereafter  to  transfer  funds  between 
that  account  and  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  per- 
sonnel expenses  with  regard  to  obligations 
Incurred   after  Septeml>er  30.    1980. 

MOTION   OrFERED    DY    MR     ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  re.^ede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
section  number  named  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:   "767- A" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  (le.sl«nate  the  next  amendment 
in  di.suKrefment. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Seriat<>  amendment  No  88:  Page  60.  after 
line  21.  Insert: 

Sec  770  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  .$125  million  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
may  be  used  to  conduct  a  test  program  m 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines:  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  1079 
and  1986  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
may  contract  with  organizations  that  assume 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  a  defined  population,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiments  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  determine  the  relative  ad- 
vanla45;e.'i  and  disadvantages  of  providing 
prepaid  health  benefits  Proiided.  That  such 
projects  must  be  designed  In  such  a  way  as 
to  determine  methods  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  health  benelts  provided  under  such  sec- 
tlon.s  without  adversely  affecting  the  quality 
of  care  Except  as  provided  otherwise,  the 
provisions  of  such  a  contract  may  deviate 
from  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  pre- 
scribed and  the  types  of  health  care  author- 
ized under  scctlODS  1079  and  1086.  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  such 
a  deviation  would  serve  the  purpose  of  this 
section  Provided  lurthCT.  That  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  cost  of  benefits  to  be 
provided  will  not  exceed  85  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  benefits 

MOTION    OFFTRED    BY     MR      ADDABBO 

Mr  ADD.ABBO  Mr  S[3eaker.  I  offer  a 
mot' on 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  AnoABBo  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niimbered  88  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows     In  lieu  of 


the    matter    Inserted    by    said    amendment, 
insert 

"SBC  770  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
not  to  exceed  »125.0O00OO  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
may  be  used  to  conduct  a  test  program  In 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines-  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  1079 
and  1086  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  after  consulting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
may  contract  with  organizations  that  assume 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  a  defined  population,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiments  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  determine  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  dl.sadvantages  of  providing  pre- 
paid health  benefits:  Prorlded.  That  such 
projects  must  be  designed  In  such  a  way  as 
to  determine  methods  of  redviclng  the  cost 
of  health  benefits  provided  \inder  such  sec- 
tions without  adversely  affecting  the  quality 
of  care  Except  as  provided  otherwise,  the 
provisions  of  such  a  contract  may  deviate 
from  the  cost -sharing  arrangements  pre- 
scribed and  the  types  of  health  care  author- 
ized under  sections  1079  and  1086.  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  such 
a  deviation  would  serve  the  purpose  of  this 
section." 

Mr  ADDABBO  'during  the  reading*. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  lusk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
~  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  designate  Uie  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  UO  Page  60.  after 
lino  21.  Insert: 

Sec  772  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  War  to  convey  the 
Kennebec  Arsenal  property,  situated  In  Au- 
gusta. Maine,  to  the  State  of  Maine  for  pub- 
il:  purposes",  approved  March  3  1905  (33 
Stat.  1270).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  for 
other  public  purposes"  after  "In  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  Issue 
such  written  Instructions,  deeds,  or  other 
Instruments  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  conveyance  made  to  the  State  of  Maine 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  Into  conformity  with  the 
amendment  made  by  such  subsection 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ADDABBO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90  end  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  section  ni'mber  named  In  said  amend- 
ment.  In.sert   the   following:    "771". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie  Clerk 
will  designate  the  last  amentlnu'nt  in 
disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  92:  Page  60,  after 
line  21 .  Insert 

Set  774  Subsection  (cl  of  section  1124  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(CI  An  award  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  notwithstanding  the  members  death, 
se-'aratlon.  or  retirement  from  the  armed 
force  concerned   However,  the  suggestion.  In- 


vention, or  scientific  arhlevement  forming 
the  basis  for  the  award  must  have  been 
made  while  the  member  was  on  active  duty 
or  In  an  active  reserve  status  and  not  other- 
vk'lse  eligible  for  an  award  under  chapter  4S 
of   title  6  ■ 

MOTION    OFFTSED    HY     MR      ADDABBO 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .\ddabbo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
section  number  774  named  In  said  amend- 
ment,  Insert   the  following:    "772" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  various 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  BROOMHELD  iusked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  on 
the  previous  roUcall.  No  673,  on  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report  on  H  R 
8105,  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions, 1981,  I  was  mistakenly  recorded  as 
voting  "no"  because  of  mechanical  mal- 
function of  the  voting  machine  I  voted 
•yea"  on  this  measure  and  reouest  that 
the  Record  show  my  support  for  thi.s 
conference  report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thi.s  statement  api>ear  follow- 
ing this  vote  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROVIDING  GREATER  PLEXTBILm' 
FOR  ARMED  SERVICES  IN  ORDER- 
ING  RESERVES  TO  ACTIVE   DUTY 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  SiK-aker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR  7682'  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  for  the  .\rmed 
Forces  in  ordering  Reserves  to  active 
duly,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(1)  Page  I,  strike  out  all  after  line  2,  over 
to  and  liK-ludlng  line  4  on  page  2  and  Insert: 
That  subsection  (c)  of  section  672  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

Page  2.  after  line  19.  Insert: 

Sec  4  Section  617  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  authorized  dally  aver- 
age In  enlisted  members  that  may  be  on 
active  duty  In  the  grades  of  E-8  and  E-9,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "lal"  before  "Except": 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  computing  the  limitations  prescribed  In 
the  preceding  senteme  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded enlisted  memt)ers  of  an  armed  force 
on  active  duty  i  other  than  for  training  I  In 
connection  with  organizing',  administering, 
recruiting.  Instructing  or  tralnlnK  the  re- 
serve component   of   an   armed   force  '.    and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"lb)  The  number  of  enlisted  members  in 
pay  grades  E  8  and  E  9  who  may  be  on  active 
dutv  as  of  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  organizing,  administering,  re- 
cruiting. Instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components  of  the  armed  forces  may  not 
exceed  the  number  prescribed  for  the  grade 
and  the  armed  force  In  the  following  table: 


"Orade 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

E-9    

E-8    

209 

823 

140 
302 

71 
802". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  MissLssippi? 

Mr.s  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  not  object,  but  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R  7682  as  It  pa.ssed  the  House  had 
four  separate  provisions 

Section  I'ai  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment m  title  10  that  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  make  a  determination 
that  a  n. ember  of  the  Standby  Reserve 
is  available  for  duty  before  the  member 
may  be  involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

Section  I'bi  would  clarify  the  exist- 
ing law  concerning  the  amount  of  time 
a  ready  reservist  is  allowed  between  the 
time  ordered  to  active  duty  and  the  time 
the  reservist  actually  enters  on  actne 
duty. 

Section  2  would  amend  673' b'  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  increa.se  from 
50.000  to  100.000  the  number  of  Selected 
reservists  the  President  may  order  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  up  to  90  days 
without  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  .sec- 
tion 6'd)  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  a 
Reserve  oflicer  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
training  must  serve  for  not  le.ss  than  3 
months. 

The  Senate  amendment  .'^imply  deletes 
section  I'a'  which  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  to  screen  Standby  reservists  be- 
cause this  provision  has  already  been 
enacted  a.s  a  part  of  H  R.  5766  that  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  September 
24,  1980. 

The  Senate  also  amended  section  .517 
of  title  10  which  establi.shes  grade  hmi- 
tations  on  the  number  of  E-8's  and  E-9's 
on  active  duty  to  provide  sufficient  flexi- 
bility m  th:s  outdated  provision  to  per- 
mit additional  numbers  of  E^'s  and 
E-9s  who  are  now  un  active  dutv  in  full- 
time  support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  supjwrt  of  H  R 
7682. 

As  Mr.  Montgomery  has  indicated,  the 
bill  as  It  pa.s.sed  tlie  Hou.se  had  four  pro- 
visions. Three  of  the  provisions  are  minor 
changes  intended  to  conform  out-of-date 
reserve  laws  with  the  role  now  played  by 
Re.serves  m  our  defense  structure. 

The  principal  provi.sion  in  this  bill. 
would  increase  the  Presidents  authority 
to  order  Selected  re.servisUs  to  active  duty 
without  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 


gency. The  President's  current  authority 
to  order  up  to  50,000  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  to  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  less  than  90  days  without  declaring  a 
national  emergency  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  energizing  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram, but.  more  importantly,  it  has  en- 
couraged the  Active  Forces  to  rely  on  and 
utilize  the  substantial  capability  of  the 
Reserves. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  first  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Reserve  Readiness  bill  deletes  the  provi- 
sion that  would  terminate  the  require- 
ment for  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  screen  Standby  reservists  before  they 
can  be  called  to  active  duty.  The  Senate 
was  correct  in  deleting  this  provision 
since  it  has  already  been  enacted  as  part 
of  an  earlier  bill  (H.R.  5766,  enacted  on 
September  24.  1980). 

The  second  Senate  amendment  is  a 
new  provision  that  would  authorize  the 
services  to  have  additional  E-8"s  and 
E-9's  on  active  duty  to  support  Reserve 
components  It  is  clear  that  the  addi- 
tional noncommissioned  officers  are  nec- 
essary if  our  Reserve  components  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  confronting  them 
over  the  next  several  years,  and  I  ap- 
plaud this  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  another 
important  step  in  improving  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Reserves  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. I  urge  the  Members  to  support  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje-tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi  I  Mr.  Montgomery'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOL'NCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(bi  oi  rule 
XXVII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
IS  objected  to.  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
■  nonrecord  '  votes  have  been  d:spo.sed  of. 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


PNEUMOCOCCAL  VACCINE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  84061  to  amend  title  X\'III  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medi- 
care coverage  of  pneumococcal  vaccine 
and  its  administration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R  8406 
Br  If  rnarted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatues  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  a.tsembled .  That  (a)  II) 
section  18fil(S|  of  the  Social  Security  Ac: 
is  amended — 


(.A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ilO) 
th.-TDugh  1 131  as  paragraphs  ,11  >  through 
1 14)    respectlvey; 

iBi  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    (81. 

iCi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  iQ)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
i-f  ":  and",  and 

iDi  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
foWowing  paragraph 

1 10)    pneumococcal   vac<;lne   and   its   ad- 
ministration". 

( 2 )  Section  1864 1  a )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and  (11 1 
of  section  1861  isi"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  of  sec- 
tion 186!  (El  ", 

>3)  Section  18621  a  1  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

I. A  I  by  inserting  ".  or.  In  the  case  of  items 
and  services  described  In  section  1861  (s)  (10), 
which  are  not  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  Illness"  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph   ( 1 ) ,  and 

(Bi  by  Inserting  'i  except  as  otherwise  al- 
lowed under  section  1861  (sii  101  and  para- 
graph (101  I"  m  paragraph  (7)  after  "im- 
munisations" 

ib]il)  Section  1833ia)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  932(a^(l)(B)  934(d). 
and  942  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
.Amendments  of  1980  i  is  amended— 

.  .A  1  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(O)" 
In  paragraph  ( !  i 

B  I  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
'I)  the  following:  "and  (H)  with  respect 
to  Items  and  services  described  in  section 
1861  IS)  (10).  the  amounts  paid  shall  be  100 
percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such 
items  ani  services  "; 

( C )  by  inserting  "and  to  Items  and  services 
described  In  section  1861(S)(10)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  after  "home  health  services", 
and 

iD)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  for  Items 
and  services  described  in  section  1861(e) 
( !0|  )  "  in  paragraph  i3l  after  "but  in  no  case 
may  the  payment  for  such  services" 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1833(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
in  clause  (2)  after  "expenses  Incurred",  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  such  clause  the  following  ",  or  (B)  for 
Items  and  services  described  In  section  1861 
IS) ( 10) " 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  186I(aa) 

1 1  I  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  comma  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  Items  and  fervlces  descrlt>ed  in  section 
1861IS) (10)" 

i4i  Section  I8661  a)  (2  i  ( A  )  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fo'.iowlng 
new  sentence  "A  provider  of  services  may  not 
impose  a  charge  under  clause  ill)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph  with  resf>ect 
to  items  and  services  described  in  section 
1861)6  1(10)  for  which  payment  Is  made 
under  part  B  ". 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on,  and  apply  to  services  fur- 
iiL-hed  on  or  after  July  1,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangel  >  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
'Mr.  Lee  I  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr,  Rangel  1 . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  In 
the  absence  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  I  am  asking  the  House  to  consider 
H  R.  8406.  a  bill  to  provide  coverage  for 
pneumococcal  vaccine  under  the  medi- 
care program. 
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This  pniv;.sii>n  h<us  been  iidupli'd  by 
tx)lh  thf'  W;i\s  and  Means  Comriuttce 
and  ihe  IntcrsUte  and  Foreign  Coin- 
rnt-rce  Commilloe  It  oriKinaliy  passed 
Uie  House  as  part  of  H  H  7  .'US  U\>-  Hti- 
onnliation  Aot  of  1980  H-wfvcr  n  v-.i 
not  aKrtt-tl  to  by  the  conleree^  on  that 
omnibus  leRislation  The  (allure  to  In- 
clude coveniKe  of  pneun!<>i-o,T:U  did  not 
represent  I  beheye,  an;.  i.uK  of  support 
by  iiu'inU-r-,  of  eitner  ;  .i."  .  ir  by  con- 
ferees of  either  boily  t'^r  t.*ie  provision 
lUseif  Rather,  the  pm  iiiiH  ixraJ  provi- 
sion fell  vielim  to  !:>,i,;reements  over 
major  tax.  savuiKs.  and  benefit  provi- 
sions of  the  bill 

It  wa  .  not  agreed  to  in  the  ru.sh  to 
final  a'  tion  be<-ause  it  represented  a 
small  iiulial  cost  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, iind  so  it  was  lumped  into  the 
category  of  "cosf  items  that  the  Senate 
refused  However,  in  any  realistic  sense, 
this  IS  not  a  cost  item.  The  relatively 
small  initial  cost  required  to  cover  the 
vaccine  disappears  within  3  years  be- 
cause of  the  savings  which  begin  to  ac- 
crue from  the  prevention  of  long  hospital 
stays  and  death  from  pneumonia. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  Just  what 
this  provision  is:  It  adds  coverage  under 
medicare  of  a  vaccine  which  can  virtually 
wipe  out  pneumococcal  pneumonia 
among  the  elderly,  where  it  represents  a 
major  cause  of  death:  90  percent  of  the 
people  who  die  from  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia are  over  the  age  of  65  Estimates 
are  that  medicare  spends  several  hiin- 
dred  million  dollars  each  year  to  treat 
pneumococcal  pneumonia  oases  among 
the  elderly,  mostly  through  expenditures 
for  inpatient  haspital  care — one  of  the 
fastest  rising  costs  in  the  medicare  pro- 
grajn.  It  is  simply  reasonable  policy  to 
avoid  these  expenditures  if  we  can 

I  believe  that  if  the  House  returns  this 
provision  to  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
adopted.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits  It 
is  as  cost-effective  an  expenditure  as  this 
Congress  could  make  I  urge  my  col- 
leairues'  support. 

Mr  M.AGUIRE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  K.'W'c.FI,  I  do  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr  M.AC.l'IRK  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
;he  distin«ui.~.he(l  chairman  for  yielding. 
I  am  proud  of  havinK  been  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  prono-al  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  with  the  work  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  the  Waxman 
committee  has  done  on  this  matter  This 
is  clearly  a  case  of  a  oreventive  health 
strategy  which.  [;s  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out.  results  in  preventing  Illness 
and  death  and  at  the  same  time  saves 
money  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  more  frequently  here 
I  commend  the  gentleman  This  bill  will 
save  lives  among  senior  citizens  and  It 
will  save  dollars  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and.  therefore,  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payer 

I  fommend  the  gentleman  for  present- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  and  I  urge  all 
inv  colleat;ues  to  sunport  it 

Mr  RANOEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  tune 

Mr  LEE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab.sencc  of  ttie 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Or  Carter 
I  rise  to  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  medicare  cov- 
erage of  pneumococcal  vacvne 

This  is  a  tremendously  Important  pre- 
ventive measure  which  can  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  as  well  as  millions  of  treat- 
ment dollars  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  paid  by  medicare  and  thus  the  tax- 
payer 

Mr  Speaker,  this  measure  is  worthy 
of  strong  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  In  fact,  it  was  added  to  H  R  3990 
in  our  subcommittee  with  bipartisan 
support  and  was  approved  by  both  com- 
mittees. Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  medicare 
I-'inally.  this  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  House  as  part  of  H  R  7765.  the  House 
version  of  budget  reconciliation 

Moreover,  our  own  office  of  technology 
assessment  studied  this  i.ssue  extensively. 
and  found  it  to  be  both  life-saving  and 
cost  effective. 

With  a  relatively  modest  investment 
of  funds  in  the  first  years  of  the  program, 
we  can  expect  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  treatment  costs  that  medicare  would 
otherwise  be  obligated  to  pay 

Just  consider  these  facts: 

Pneumonia  Is  the  leading  infectious 
cause  of  death,  and  the  fifth  overall  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States 

Pneumococcal  pneumonia  is  by  far  the 
most  Important  and  widespread  of  all 
bacterial  pneumonias,  and  according  to 
the  Surgeon  General,  approximately 
54.000  Americans  die  each  year  from 
this  disease. 

Currently  medicare  pays  over  300  mil- 
lion annually  for  hospitalization  costs  of 
benericiaries  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
this  form  of  pneumonia. 

The  Congre.ssional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  the  pneimiococcal  vaccine 
provision  if  adopted  as  a  medicare  bene- 
fit, would  prolong  the  lives  of  over  5 
thousand  medicare  enrollees  and  that  by 
the  fourth  year  of  the  program  savings 
would  begin  to  accrue 

In  sum  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
rectify  our  current  medicare  policy 
whereby  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
treat  a  preventable  disease,  but  not  a 
pennv  to  prevent  it. 

In  c'osiiiK  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  so  that  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans  who  might 
otherwise  become  afflicted  with  this  form 
of  pneumonia,  may  instead  have  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  productive  lives 

Thank  you. 

n  1250 
Mr    Speaker.  I  vield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia    'Mr.   White- 

IlURST>. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
..m  delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
C406.  to  provide  medicare  covera:;e  for 
pneumococcal  vaccine  As  my  colleagues 
Mr  Waxman  and  Dr  Carter  have  pointed 
out.  pneumococcal  pneumonia  accounts 
for  more  than  48.000  deaths  annually 
among  persons  65  and  over,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  medicare  of  $300  million  a 
vcar 

Mr  Speaker,  pride  of  authorship  is  not 
0  cost  in  points  in  this  debate,  but  I 
would   like  for  my   colleagues   to   know- 


that  this  legislation  originated  from  an 
inijuiry  made  by  a  physician  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Ur  Charles  Ixjvell.  a 
young  doctor  who  IreaUs  a  large  nuTioer 
of  elderly  minority  patients  On  the  Da.vi.s 
Oi  his  comments.  I  pursued  the  question 
through  the  Olfice  of  Technology  As.sess- 
ment  and  obtained  a  copy  of  their  ex- 
cellent study  Their  conrUisions  were 
that  providing  this  vaccine  through 
medicare  would  save  about  75  perreat  of 
the  hospital  cosUs  and  55  '.jercent  of  the 
physician  costs  presently  Incurred  for 
the  treatment  of  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia  Older  citizens  as  a  croup  are  par- 
ticularly su.sceptible  lo  .senou.s  illness 
such  as  pneumop..a,  aiui  making  this 
vaccine  available  not  only  would  be  cost- 
effective,  it  would  also  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  over  65 

My  original  bill,  H  R.  6066.  was  intro- 
duced a  year  ago  and  was  incorporated 
into  the  $10  2  billion  package  approved 
by  the  House  in  September.  Regrettably, 
tlie  conferees  did  not  accept  it  because 
of  technical  questions,  but  support  for 
the  medicare  provision  exists  In  both 
bodies  and  the  bill  before  us  today  de- 
serves passage.  H.R  6066, 1  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  add.  gained  23  co.spoasors.  to 
all  of  whom  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Even  though  we  are  in  the  closinR 
days  of  the  96th  Congress,  we  should 
hasten  to  pass  this  measure  and  send  it 
to  the  President  for  his  .signature,  sj 
that  this  vaccine  \nll  immediately  be 
available,  and  elderly  Americans  v.ill  not 
be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  pneumo- 
coccal pneumonia  through  another 
winter. 

Permit  me  to  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  original  bill  also  provided  for  in- 
fluenza vaccine  to  be  Included.  However, 
there  was  not  the  strong  documentation 
for  .t  that  OTA  had  provided  for  the 
pneumococcal  vaccine.  Accordingly.  I 
have  requested,  and  Chairman  Staggers 
lias  graciously  consented  to  authorize, 
a  study  by  OTA  of  influen7a  vaccine 
I  look  forward  to  the  results,  and  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Staggers,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Carter  and  Mr  Waxman.  for  their 
superb  efloru  to  unprove  the  quality  of 
life  for  older  Anuricans  through  im- 
proved health  care. 

H.R.  8406  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port Dr.  Lovell  can  be  proud  of  what 
he  got  started,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies  will  carry  it 
through  to  a  positive  conclusion  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Thank    you.    Mr    Speaker. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minuttw  to  the  gentlerinn  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Lelandi  . 

Mr  LELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
solicit  support  for  H  R  840fi.  the  pneu- 
mococcal pneumonia  vaccination  for  all 
senior  citizens  under  title  18  of  the  Social 
Security  .Act 

H.R.  8406  will  exU?nd  medicare  cover- 
age, without  deductibility  or  copavment. 
to  include  immunization  against  pneu- 
mococcal pneumonia.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  bill,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, it  would  make  available  to  all 
senior  citizens  protection  against  a  seri- 
ous and  potentially  fatal  illness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cost -benefit  ratio  for  adminis- 
tering this  \accine  is  higlily  favorable. 


both  in  SrtVeri  ho.spitah/ation  costs  and 

in  the  quality  of  life  for  5enior  ."iti^ens 

Pneumonia  is  the  fifth  leading  cause 

of  death  in  the  United  St:irp.s   Pneumo- 


coccal pneumonia  accounts  for  54.000 
deaths,  3  milhon  out-patient  visits.  7 
million  days  of  hospitalization  and  24 
million  days  of  disability  m  the  United 
Stales  annually.  In  1978,  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  analysis  .showed 
an  expenditure  of  $135  million  for 
treatment  of  pneumococcal  pneumonia. 
Those  65  and  over  accounted  for  almo.'^t 
one-half  of  that  ex.jenditurf ,  or  $C.3  mil- 
lion. These  statistics  are  astoundme. 

A  vaccine  has  been  a\a!l;ible  smcc  1977 
which  provides  hiphly  rfTtc'ive  protec- 
tion against  the  predominant  types  of 
pneumococci.  Thlo  vaccine,  for  which 
one-half  of  the  development  co.'-ts  were 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  90- 
percent  effective  in  prevention  of  pneu- 
mococcal disease  in  adults.  Also,  the  vac- 
cine is  different  than  influenza  vaccines; 
no  fatal  reactions  have  been  reported 
and  those  vaccinated  experience  a  very 
low  rate  of  fever  or  local  reaction. 
Therefore,  liability  is  not  a  problem  a,s  U 
has  been  for  the  swine  flu  vacciiie. 

The  OTA  study  (a  review  of  selected 
Federal  vaccines  and  immunizations 
policies.  September  1979) .  concludes  that 
vaccination  against  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia is  .I  cost-effective  means  to  pro- 
long healthy  and  productive  ?ives  foi 
eirierlv  vaccinees.  Adi.nnist'-ation  of  the 
vaccine  will  cost  approximately  $11  per 
person  This  cost  is  now  s,.iecifically  ex- 
cluded from  medicare  'eimbur.sements. 
However,  the  average  $2  000  hospital  bill 
for  treatment  of  pneumccoccil  pneu- 
monia is  reimbursed  by  medicare  Surh 
a  policy  i.s  inconsistent.  part:c'il,Trly  be- 
cause we  now  have  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  co,<!ts  under  a  variety  o'^ 
conditions. 

TYie  pattern  of  decr^^sing  net  costs 
stems  from  the  vaccines  conferring  of 
immunity  that  lasts  for  5  to  8  years.  Over 
tim',-,  the  number  of  medlcire  recipients 
who  would  be  immunized  and  protected 
Hy  the  vaccine  would  ultimat-'ly  increase 
New  vaccinations  would  decrease,  at  the 
same  time  more  ca.srs  of  pTiPumococcaJ 
pneumonia  would  be  averted.  1  he  nuri- 
ber  01  medicare  recipients  vaccinated 
each  year  determines  the  c(,st  of  pro- 
viding the  vaccme  ntimatdy,  -he  vpc- 
cmation  rate  influences  the  number  ^f 
deaths  and  pr-^umoma  cisses  averted  'tid 
the  savings  in  trca'.meni  co-ts  The  ini- 
tial rate  of  recipients  would  -tsuU  iti 
both  higher  initial  costs  and  much 
higher  subsequent  savings  Pn-  umococ- 
cal  pneumonia  deaths  averted  '.herefore 
inc.-ease  futun  mcd  care  rec:pient.s,  and 
thus  outlays  According  to  the  congre.s- 
sional budget  oflTice,  the  neaical  care 
costs  for  these  recipients  can  be  called 
'o.fsetting  costs"  which  woulc  be  '?1  mil- 
lion in  1981  and  would  inr.oa.se  to  more 
than  $91   million  by  198r-. 

I  do  not  have  to  .stand  here  and  tell  vou 
that  the  senior  citizens  population  l.sin- 
creasinp  ea(  h  year  With  'hat  increase 
comes  more  .si>rnd'nK  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  tre.it  our  sei.ior  citi:-.ens. 
The  results  of  the  QTA  analysis  demon- 
strate a  cost -effective  means  to  employ 
preventive  medicuie  to  avo.d  disease 
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rather  than  to  continue  lo  play  exorbi- 
tant Federal  dollars  for  unnecessary 
illness.  As  we  are  all  concerned  about 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  H.R.  8406  wJl 
sa\e  the  Federal  Government  milli/ns  of 
dollars  each  year  for  the  medicare  prc- 
gram  and  will  send  a  strong  .message 
to  thi.s  Nation's  senior  citizen  popula- 
tion that  we  want  them  tc  live,  as  much 
as  possible.  heaUhy  iives. 

The  pas!iage  of  this  b.ll  providing  for 
vaccination  against  r-r^eumococcal  pneu- 
monia, would  bring  good  tiews  fcr  mil- 
lions of  our  senior  cra/cr.:-  who  arc 
plagued  by  the  po.ssibihty  of  contracting 
this  virulent  stram  of  pneumonia.  We 
can  choose  to  act  on  the  basis  of  thi.i 
careful  study,  to  preserve  health  rather 
than  merely  treat  disease.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  will  join  my  col - 
lea  TUGS  and  me.  and  support  the  passage 
of  this  biU. 

i:  1300 
The  SPEAKtlR  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentkm.an  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RANGEI.  Mr  Speaker  I  yieW 
such  t:me  a-s  lie  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   'Mr    Leland* 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Spe-iker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  wiIl  yield  to  my  col- 
league  the  centleman  from  Texa.s. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  my  colleague  in  the  well,  fcr  hts 
eSorts  -n  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  think  hi- 
w  jrk  has  been  exemplary  in  working  out 
an  extremely  good  bill.  I  want  to  join 
him  in  v,-hat  he  has  said  here  in  fa\or 
o;  th»  bill. 

Mr  LELAND.  Mr  .S-jeaker.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LES.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  yi-.ld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentJo- 
man  from  North  Carolina  >Mr.  Broy- 

HlLt) 

Mr.  BROYIIILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  8106  which  would  pn- 
vide  meaicare  coverage  of  pneumococcal 
pneumonia  vaccine 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  ur?e  my  colleagues 
to  support  thL  important  prjvcntice 
measure,  which  would  help  save  the  liver 
of  thou-sands  of  medicare  btneficiaries. 

Moreover  with  tUfTnTtrs^nicnt-T*!.  rela- 
tively small  PedeuTil  expenc^yt-s  m  the 
first  years  of  the'  pn.gran:.  ■Sv^pOn  of 
this  bill  will  :.ield"i«:;^)oftairt  long-term 
savings  for  th?  medicare  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pn  ett'-n^ive  analysis  cf 
this  proposal  conducted  bv  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  found  it  to 
be  cost  effective.  Moreover,  this  pro-vi- 
sion nas  received  the  support  of  both 
committees  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  medicare  propram.  In  addition,  it 
has  passed  the  House  a.s  pun  of  our 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

n-.e  provision-  of  he  bill  nave  slready 
been  passed  by  fie  novtse  of  Represertc- 
tjves  once  this  year,  and  tliey  deserv 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  again. 

The  present  medicare  law  on  pneumo- 
coccal pneumonia  vacune  simply  does 
not  make  sense.  As  ;t  ciLi-renilv  works. 
mechcare  spends  ever  $60  milhon  a  year 


to  treat  cases  of  pneumonia,  tut  it  is 
prohibited  from  spending  any  money  to 
prevent  the  illness.  It  does  not  tb.ke  an 
advanced  degree  in  economics  to  know 
'uhat  it  is  far  m.ore  «onomical  to  spend 
$12  for  a  vaccine  to  prevent  the  disease 
iiovi-  than  to  spend  S'2  000  Tor  hospitaliza- 
tion cos'us  to  treat  it  later. 

It  is  al.so  far  more  humane.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  OiTice  has  estimated 
that  medioar?  reimbursement  for  the 
pneumonia  vaccine  will  save  5,000  lives 
in  the  next  5  years.  And  of  course,  sev- 
eral thousand  more  -a  ill  be  spared  the 
suifer.ng  and  prolonged  recuperation  pe- 
riod which  accompanies  this  illness  in 
the  elderly. 

Both  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
anci  the  OfHce  of  Technology  As.sessment 
have  concluded  that  the  pneumonia  vac- 
cine is  cost-effective.  Accordmg  to  the 
OTA— 

Medicare  relmtoisement  for  pneumococci; 
vaccine  could  be  tc.e  fir^t  health  case  'oene- 
fil  that  returns  a  do;;ar  net  profit  en  Its 
initi£.l  tnvest.rr^a-.  :n  addUloii  to  Imp.-ovlij-r 
pco;»lc's  health. 


The  CBO  analysis  confirms  the  po- 
tential for  long-term  sf.virgs   Although 
the  program  will  cost  $42  million.  S21 
million,  and  S17  milhon  for  the  first  3 
yea.s.  by  the  fourth  year  the  program 
v.-.U  begin  yieiflin;j  net  savings.  Savings 
of  $6  mlliDn  are  e;:pected  ;n  the  f avu-tl" 
.vear.  ana  $11  million  in  the  fifth  year 
This  trend  of  mcrea-sing  savings  should 
continue:  as  Jiospitai  costs  continue  to 
inerease,  hospitalization  reductions  re- 
sult ng  from  pneumococcal  Vi;ccii.ation 
will  genernte  larger  a^d  larger  savings. 
The  Interstate  ?nd  Foreign  Commerce 
Conm'ttee  ar.a  fie   V-  ays  and   Means 
Committee  overwhelmtngiy  approved  th'" 
vaccne  reimbursemer"  aut!iority  earlier 
this  year,  ard  the  Hou.m:  approved  its  ir- 
clusion  in  the  House  Budget  Reconciliri 
tion  bill.  L'rJcrtunatel: ,  it  was  one  of  a 
group  of  orr.-isions  wliich  was  dropped 
from  ^he  b  r  m  the  rush  tc  get  a  confer- 
ence agreement. 

Beer,  use  H.R.  8406  docs  not  'become  ef- 
fective until  July  1  1S81,  the  anticipated 
effev  I  on  the  1981  buaret  will  be  nil 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  appro'. e  H.R. 
8406. 

•  Mr  OARTZR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strorgly 
suppoit  H.R.  8406  wh.ch  would  amend 
medicare  to  provide  coverape  of  pneu- 
mococcal vaccine  and  Its  administration 
As  a  p'^.ysician  T  s'L'bmit  thprf  is  r.o 
better  health  ere  str.-'teg>'  than  one 
which  take.";  ful!  advar.trge  of  prover 
preventive  measv.rcs  The  bill  ^.e  are 
cons^derirg  today  provides  5t:ch  an 
opportunity  with  regard  to  the  oreven- 
tion  cf  pneumccoccal  nneumnnia  9  dis- 
ease estimated  to  take  the  lives  of  more 
than  54.000  Amercans  each  yea'- 

Unfortunately,  current  m^Cicre  !aw 
prohibits  reimbursement  for  irr.mun'za- 
tions.  Thtis.  medicare  now  {.doresc^j  the 
pneumoria  problem  I/om  the  "t'-er.tm.ert 
end"  orly  anc*  as  a  result,  medicare 
spends  hundreds  o;  millions  of  aol  ars 
annually  for  the  hospitalization  cost^  of 
beneficiaries  afflicted  with  this  di<^pase 

The  metsurc  before  us  todr-.y  provides 
an  opponi  nity  to  correct  that  incon^rru- 
ous  poiicy.  If  adopted.  H  P  8406  wodd 
provide  medicare  pa>Tnent  for  the  costs 
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of  the  pneumococcal  vaccine  and  Its  ad- 
minlstralion  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
wiiive  coin.surance  and  deductibles  for 
this  preventive  service  P.nally.  provi- 
sions are  included  to  insure  that  pay- 
ment is  made  only  for  necessary  and 
reasonable  costs. 

According  to  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment by  the  OlBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, this  vaccine  is  safe  and  effective. 
Moreover,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice'.s  analysis  predicts  that  this  vaccine 
reimbursement  program  would  begin 
.saving  medicare  dollars  within  4  years 
after  its  implementation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker  I  tru.st 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  provision  is 
convincing.  I  would  add  that  the  bill  Is 
supported  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aiJ.le  and  that  it  has  received  the 
approval  of  both  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  medicare  program, 
namely,  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
Ways  and  Means.  Indeed,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  health  subcommittee  m 
offering  this  provision  as  an  amendment 
to  H  R.  3990  earlier  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, as  vou  know,  this  proposal  passed 
the  House  as  part  of  H.R.  7765.  the  House 
version  of  budget  reconciliation 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  several 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  :n  this  preventive  initia- 
tive It  has  been  a  special  pleasure  to 
work  with  my  distinguished  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman,  Henry  Waxman.  and  with 
my  respected  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman,  Hafley  Staggers,  on  this  im- 
portant provision. 

In  addition,  I  have  greatly  appreciated 
the  support  of  several  other  colleagues, 
including  Congressman  Broyhill.  Con- 
gressman Lee,  Congressman  Leland, 
Congres-sman  Maguire,  and  Congressman 
Rangel  Finally,  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Whiteiiurst  for  his  early 
efforts  on  behalf  ot  this  measure  which 
■All!  no  doubt  produce  tremendous  divi- 
dends both  in  lives  extended  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  saved  Let  us  hope  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  will  sei  the  i^tat'e  for 
additional  legislative  recognition  of  the 
benefits  from  a  preventive  -ipproarh  to 
tie  ilth  care  • 

•  Mr  W.\XM.\^  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  adoption  of  the  provision  to  in- 
clude co\erage  o!  the  pneuHiOcoccal  vbc- 
cine  '.n  the  medicare  program.  My  col- 
lea^e,  Dr  Tim  Lj:e  Carter,  and  I  intro- 
duced H  R  8406  10  make  one  last  attempt 
to  f^nd  a  way  to  .secure  action  on  this 
provision  which  is  so  sensible,  so  cost 
effective,  and  has  such  broad  support. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Rangel, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
hundhng  this  bill  on  the  floor.  His  coop- 
eration and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  ha.s  been 
excellent  And  the  broad  support  by 
meiiiber.s  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
is  al.so  testimony  to  the  value  of  tins 
legi.'slation. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill.  H.R.  7765 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  conferees  did 
not  accept  its  inclusion  in  the  hiial  con- 
ference report  on  the  reconciliation  leg- 


islation, pnmanly,  I  believe,  because  of 
concerns  about  the  appropriateness  of 
that  vehicle  for  such  a  change  in  the 
medicare  law  To  allow  this  legislation  to 
fail  because  of  procedural  objections  is 
indefensible.  Pneumonia  is  the  leadmg 
infectious  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States,  and  pneumococcal  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  widespread  of  all 
bacterial  pneumonias.  The  elderly  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  illness,  and 
they  suffer  more  serious  consequences 
when  they  contract  the  disea.se.  Thi.s 
vaccine  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
disease. 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  over 
the  last  few  weeks  about  the  need  to  cut 
back  on  Government  spending  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  Tins  legislation  gives 
the  Members  of  this  body  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  program  which  saves  not  only 
nioney,  but  also  saves  lives.  It  is  a  com- 
passionate and  sensible  thing  for  us  to 
do.  I  urge  its  passage. • 

•  Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  oiTered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Rangel 

The  current  medicare  law  as  it  aiiplies 
to  pneumococcal  pneumonia  simply 
makes  no  sense.  It  is  shortsighted  to 
spend  millions  each  year  on  treatment 
when  we  could  be  reducing  the  incidence 
of  th'  illness  by  paying  for  the  vaccine. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
illnesses  an  elderly  person  can  contract. 
In  many  cases,  the  illness  is  prolonged 
and  painful.  There  is  no  logic  in  a  medi- 
care system  which  will  pav  for  the  hiph 
treatment  costs  of  the  illness  but  will 
not  reimburse  for  the  minimal  costs  of 
vaccinating  against  the  illness  Such  a 
system  wastes  money,  and  more  trag- 
ically, it  wastes  lives  and  causes  needle*:': 
suffering. 

This  provision  was  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  should  become 
law.  I  ur?e  the  Members  to  support  it  • 

•  Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  Support  of  H.R  8406.  a  bill  which 
authorizes  medicare  reimbursement  for 
pneumococcal  vaccine  and  its  adminis- 
tration, with  no  deductible  or  coinsur- 
ance. 

All  existinf.'  studies  show  that  this 
would  prolong  the  lives  of  over  5  000 
aged  medicare  enro'.lees  There  would  be 
a  minimal  cost  to  medicare,  and  the  vac- 
cine— which  was  only  licensed  for  use  m 
the  United  States  in  1978— has  been 
shown  to  be  safe  and  effective.  A  CEO 
report  clearly  demonstrates  this: 

Pneumonia  caused  the  deaths  of  almost 
39.000  a.'ed  persons  in  1977  and  accounts  'oi 
substantial  morbidity  as  well.  It  ranks  as  .he 
sixth  most  common  reason  for  huspltaliza- 
tlon  among  the  aged  In  the  United  States, 
acountlng  for  over  2.2  million  days  of  ho.s 
pltal  care 

Pneumonia  also  accounts  for  significant 
expenditures  by  the  Medicare  program  Under 
current  policies.  Medicare  outlays  for  the 
treatment  of  pneur.ionla  are  projected  to  ex- 
ceed MOO  million  in  1981 

A  vaccine  to  prevent  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia was  licenced  for  use  In  the  United 
Stiites  In  1978  No  reliable  da'a  are  currently 
available  on  the  number  o'  persons  vacci- 
nated to  date. 

Studies  have  Indicated  that  the  vaccine  Is 
effective  and  safe  Those  persons  vaccinated 
should  experience  a  reduction  in  pneumonia 


incidence  of  5  to  20  percent.  Between  10 
and  35  percent  of  pneumonia  cases  are  pneu- 
mococcal, oiici  the  current  formulation  of 
the  vaccine  protects  against  strains  account- 
ing for  75  percent  of  pneumococcal  cases 
occurring  in  the  United  States  The  vaccine 
li  believed  to  be  80  percent  effective  ayainst 
the.se  strains. 

At  present,  pneumococcal  vaccine  is  be- 
lieved to  be  .safe,  especially  when  compared 
to  other  vaccines  Only  mild  transitory  side 
effects  (local  soreness  at  the  injection  site, 
low  grade  fever)  have  been  reported  Since 
Its  chemical  base  Is  different  from  that  of 
most  other  vaccines  such  as  ones  for  Influ- 
enza, no  cases  of  GulUain-Darre  Syndrome 
are  expected  and  none  have  been  reported 
thus  far  Tlie  experience  with  the  vaccine  Is 
sliU  limited,  however,  and  new  adverse  re- 
actions might  be  found  » 

•  Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R  8406.  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  pneumococcal 
vaccine 

I  cosponsored  the  original  measure 
which  was  included  in  the  omnibus  rec- 
oncil'ation  bill.  H  R  7765.  Regrettably, 
the  Senate  conferees  did  not  accept  its 
inclusion  in  the  final  conference  report 
because  of  procedural  objections,  accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Waxma.^j. 

Our  older  citizens  as  a  group  are  par- 
ticularly .susceptible  to  serious  illness 
such  as  pneumonia.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  As.sessment  con- 
cluded that  the  vaccine  would  save  medi- 
care about  75  percent  of  the  hospital 
costs  and  about  53  percent  of  the  pl.ysi- 
cian  costs  incurred  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumococcal  pneumonia.* 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
tne  balance  of  my  time  and  ask  for  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  _ 

The  SPEAKER  pro'  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Rangel' 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  8406. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof!  the 
rules  werf  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed . 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ALASKA  FEDERAL-CIVILIAN  EN- 
ERGY EFFICIENCY  SWAP  ACT  OF 
1930 

Mr.  DLN'GELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  'S.  1784'  to  improve  the  electric 
generating  efficiency  of  joint  Federal- 
civilian  pooling  practices  in  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    1784 
Be    it    enacted    by    the    Senate   and   Hnuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TtTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  shall  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Alaska  Federal -Civil  Ian  Energy  Lfflclency 
Swap  Act  of  1980". 

DF.nNmONS 

Src  2  A3  used  In  this  Act — 
( 1 )   The  term  "non-Federal  electric  energy 
means  electric  energy  generated  by  any  fa- 
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cllity  other  than  a  federally  owned  electric 
generating  facility 

(2  I  The  term  "apency "  means  the  head  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  In.-itrumentality 
of  the  United  States 

(3)  The  term  'federany  pencraled  electric 
energy  '  means  any  electric  power  generated 
by  an  electric  pcnerailng  facility  owned  and 
operated  by  an  apency 

i4)  The  term  non-Federal  person"  means 
any  corporation,  cooperative,  municipality, 
or  other  no;i-Federal  entity  which  generates 
non-Federal   electric  energy. 

AtTTHOHrrY    TO    SELL    CERTAIN     ELECTRIC    ENERGY 

Sec  3  (a1  For  the  purposes  of  conservlnp 
oil  and  natural  gas  and  bettf-r  utilising  coa!. 
any  apency  Is  authorized  to  sell  to  any  non- 
Federal  per.'-on.  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  sale  to  any  non-Federal  person  of. 
electric  energy  penerated  by  coa!-flrcd  elec- 
tric gencratlnp  facilities  of  such  apency  In 
Alaska  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  precludes  such  sale  where  such  energy 
is  available  from  other  local  sources.  II  the 
agency  determines  that — 

(1)  such  energy  is  penerated  by  an  exist- 
ing coal  -  fi  red  generating  facility. 

|2)  such  energy  is  surplus  to  such  apency's 
needs  and  is  In  excess  of  the  electric  energy 
specifically  peperated  for  consumption  by.  or 
necessary  to  serve  the  requirements  of.  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  the  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
such  energy  Is  less  than  the  costs  which,  in 
the  absence  of  such  sale,  would  be  Incurred 
by  such  consumers  for  the  purchase  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  energy;  and 

(4)  such  sale  will  result  in  a  reduction  In 
the  total  consumption  of  oil  or  natural  pas  by 
the  non-Federal  person  purchasing  such  elec- 
tric energy  below  that  consumption  which 
would  occur  In  the  absence  of  such  sale 

(bl  Federally  generated  electric  energy  sold 
by  an  agency  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
Bhall  be  priced  to  recover  the  fuel  costs  and 
variable  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
the  Federal  generating  facility  concerned 
which  costs  are  attributable  to  such  sale, 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  dif- 
ference between — 

(11  the  costs  of  producing  the  electric  en- 
ergy by  coal  generation,  and 

(2)  the  costs  of  producing  electric  energy 
by  the  oil  or  gas  peneratlon  being  displaced 

Pt'RrH.\SE  AtTHORITV 

Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  conserving  oil  and  natural  gas. 
whenever  practicable  and  consistent  with 
other  laws  applicable  to  any  apency  and 
whenever  consistent  with  the  requirements 
applicable  to  any  apency  such  agency  shall 
endeavor  to  purchase  electric  power  from  any 
non-Federal  person  for  consumption  In 
Alaska  by  anv  facility  of  such  agency  where 
such   purchase — 

(11  will  result  In  a  savings  to  other  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  sold  by  such  non- 
Federal  person  without  Increasing  the  cost 
incurred  by  any  apency  for  electric  energy,  or 

(2 1  will  result  In  a  cost  savings  to  such 
agency  of  electric  energy  without  Increasing 
costs  to  other  consumers  of  electric  energy. 
t«ltlng  Into  account  the  remaining  useful  life 
of  any  facility  available  to  ruch  agencv  to 
generate  electric  energy  for  such  agency  "and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  facllltv'on  a 
•tandby  basis. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  or  authorl/lnp  any  de- 
PWtment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
united  States  to  construct  anv  new  electric 
generating  facility  or  related  facility  to 
modify  any  existing  facllitv,  or  to  etiiplov 
feserve  or  standhy  equipment  in  order  to 
^commodate  the  needs  of  anv  non-Federal 
person  for  electric  energy 

(b)  Revenues  received  by  anv  agency  pur- 
<uant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  from  the  sale 


of  electric  energy  generated  from  any  facility 
of  sue  n  agency  shall  be  available  to  the 
apency  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel  and  for  operation  main- 
tenance, and  other  costs  associated  with  such 
facility 

ic)  The  authorities  of  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  for  such  periods  and  pursuant  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  agency  con- 
cerned deems  necessary  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  consistent  with 
Us  responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of 
law- 
id)  All  contracts  or  other  agreements  ex- 
ecuted under  this  Act.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  shall  be  negotiated 
and  executed  by  the  agency  selling  or  pur- 
chasing electric  energy  under  this  Act 

REPORTS 

Sec,  6  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
biennially  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  any  agency  The  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  electric  energy 
purchased  or  .sold  as  provided  in  this  Act 
the  revenues  and  profits  generated  from  such 
sales  and  the  oil  and  natural  gas  corLserved 
as  a  result  of  any  such  purchases  and  sales 
Such  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  in  providing  information 
for  the  purpose  of  such  report 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act 
should  be  extended  to  apply  to  electric 
power  penerated  by  coal-fired  Federal  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  located  In  the 
United  States  outside  of  Alaska  The  study 
shall  Identify  such  facilities,  their  capacity 
and  purpose  and  other  pertinent  Informa- 
tion The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  a  report  of  such  study,  together 
with  appropriate  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  UnitPd 
.states  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
C<immittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the   United   Slates  Senate 


plus  electric  power  generated  at  coal- 
fired  Federal  facUities  in  Alaska  if  the 
sale  would  reduce  costs  to  the  utilities  or 
the  Federal  departments  and  conserve 
oil  or  gas.  The  bill  provides  a  pncmg 
formula  aimed  at  recovering  incre- 
mental costs,  plus  one-half  the  savings 
to  the  utilities.  The  sales  are  to  be  made 
at  no  increase  in  costs  to  the  Federal 
agencv.  Indeed,  a  profit  is  contemplated. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1980.  A  companion  bill.  H.R  5393. 
by  Mr.  Younc  of  Alaska,  was  introduced 
on  that  day.  The  bills  were  jomtly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

On  November  17.  1980,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bills  Earlier,  the  Interior 
Committee  also  held  a  hearing  on  the 
bills. 

At  the  hearings,  the  administration 
witnesses  supported  the  bill,  but  recom- 
mended some  changes  in  response  to 
questions  raised  by  myself  and  concerns 
raised  by  the  Interior  E>epartment  about 
the  effect  of  the  bill  on  other  laws.  Con- 
gressman Young  also  testified  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy-  and 
Power  of  our  committee  reported  the  bill 
favorably  on  December  2.  1980.  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  developed  jointly 
with  the  Interior  Committee  Time  did 
r.ot  allow  consideration  by  the  full  Com- 
merce Committee  or  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Dincelli 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gent'eman  from  Wyoming  iMr 
Cheney)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   iMr.  Dingell'. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  set  forth  our  committee's  understand- 
ing of  the  substitute  provisions  and  the 
need  for  this  bill.  I  believe  that  Chair- 
man Udall  will  agree  with  these  com- 
ments. 

LEGISLATIVE    EACKGROtTND 

S.  1784  as  passed  by  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes Cabinet-level  departments,  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Commerce,  Energy,  and  Defense,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  private 
and  public  utilities  in  Alaska  to  sell  to 
such  utilities  on  a  wholesale  basis  sur- 


The  DOE  testified  that  the  bUl  would 
reduce  oil  consumption  by  about  5  mil- 
lion gallons  per  year. 

The  primary  interest  of  the  bill  is  to 
permit   certain  defense   installations  in 
Alaska    which    now    produce   electricity 
and  st.eam  for  defense  installations  to 
make    available    surplus    electricity    to 
such  utilities  as  the  Golden  VaUey  Elec- 
tric    Association     and     the     Fairbanks 
Municipal  Utility  System  without  cost  to 
the   Federal   Government    and   without 
providing  any  subsidy.  Indeed,  we  expect 
that  the  Government  will  make  a  profit. 
Presently.  10  U.SC.  2481  permits  such 
sales  where  it  is  in  the  "public  interest." 
unless  the  service  is  "not  available"  from 
other  local  sources.  These  utilities  have 
sought  such  sales,  but  the  DOD  has  de- 
clined to  provide  them,  except  in  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  1973  Arab  embargo, 
because   the   service    is   available   from 
other  local  sources.  In  a  November  8. 
1975.  letter  to  Senator  Stevens.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Harold  L  Brown - 
man.  explained  why  the  Army  would  not 
extend  a  contract  to  continue  to  supply 
such  power.  He  said: 

The  definition  of  local  sources  as  used  in 
the  above  cited  statute,  includes  the  generat- 
ing capability  of  the  Fairbanks  Municipal 
Utilities  system  as  well  as  oil-fired  generat- 
ing capability  of  the  Golden  Valley  Electric 
Association.  Currently  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  scarcity  of  oil  in  the  area  such  as 
existed  during  the  energy  crisis  in  December 
1973  when  the  original  contract  was  ap- 
proved 

.Accordingly,  there  Is  no  longer  any  legal 
basis  for  continued  sale  of  power  from  the 
South  Power  Plant  at  Fort  Wainwripht  and 
I  have  instructed  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
not  approve  the  extension  of  the  contract. 
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In  a  later  letter,  dated  September  4. 
1979.  to  an  Alaskan  State  .senator,  the 
Army  said  the  law  "doe.s  not  permit  the 
Army  to  sell  electric  power"  to  the 
association  "for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  association  money  "  The  Army  also 
said: 

The  military  elem<>nt8  of  the  Department 
of  r>efense  are  iml  ami  should  not  be  active 
In  the  sale  of  p\iblic  utilities  services  To  d<i 
so  would  place  theni  In  cumpetltion  with  or 
In  suppfirt  of  selected  portions  of  the  pri- 
vate sector 

The  committee  generally  agrees  wTth 
the  Army,  however,  the  bill  seelcs  to  per- 
mit sales  where  the  purpose  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  natural  gas  and  promote 
the  ase  of  co<U,  and  not  to  create  com- 
petition problems  The  provisions  of  10 
US.C.  2481  are  not  affected  by  this  bill 
This  is  .separate  authority  for  Defen.se 
and  other  agencies  to  provide  power 
where  conservation  and  coal  use  are 
passible  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  competition  problems  in 
this  case.  Saving  money  for  a  utility  or 
community  also  is  not  the  basis  for  any 
agreement,  although  such  savings  are 
exp)ecte<l  to  occur  fuid  ttie  Federal 
agency  will  share  in  them. 

Also  the  DOE  said 

Section  .S  Is  of  particular  Interest  for 
Federal  installations  in  or  near  remote  vil- 
lages and  cities  In  Alaska  The  local  utilities 
are  typically  small  consumer-owned  coop- 
eratives To  the  extent  that  It  Is  feasible 
for  the  Federal  Installations  to  purchase 
utility  power  In  lieu  of  producing  It  them- 
selves, the  utilities  would  gain  better  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  efflclency  and  lower  cost* 
to  consumers. 

Testimony  at  the  .Senate  hearings  Identi- 
fied two  such  specific  examples — Air  Force 
Installations  In  the  vicinity  of  Kolzebue  and 
Naknek  The  local  utilities  are  the  Kolzebue 
Electric  Association  and  Naknek  Electric 
Association,  cooperatives  organized  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  The  coopera- 
tives and  the  Federal  ln.stallatlons  each 
operate  dicsel  generators  for  their  power 
supplies  If  the  two  Air  Force  sites  pur- 
chased pciwer  from  the  utilities,  the  fMJwer 
prtjducllon  at  utility  generators  would 
Increase  approximately  50  percent  The  com- 
bined loads  would  increase  efflclency  In 
scheduling  generator  units  We  do  not  have 
specific  estimates  of  oil  and  dollar  savings, 
but  they  could  t)e  significant 

Also  Identified  at  the  Senate  hearings  is 
the  pos.slblllty  under  the  bill  that  military 
bases  In  the  Anchorage  area  could  purchase 
economy  energry  from  local  utilities  In  a 
manner  that  would  increase  overall  effi- 
ciency of  natural  gas-fired  generators  in  that 
area. 

The  bill  would  permit  such  purchases. 

The  rX)D  witness  said  the  DOD  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation. 
SEcnoN-BT-SecnoN   Analysis  or  S.  1784.  as 
Amended 

SECTION    I SHOKT   Tm.B 

This  section  sets  forth  the  short  title. 

SECTION    2 — DCriNmONS 

This  section  defines  the  tenns  used  in 
the  bill. 

S.  1784  applies  only  to  Cabinet-level 
Departments  However,  since  other.  non- 
Cabinet  level  agencies  have  installations 
in  Ala-ska.  the  definition  has  been 
changed  to  apply  to  all  Federal  agencies 
sicnoN  3--AuTHoarrT  to  sell  certain  elei - 

TRIC    ENERGY 

The  purposes  of  this  .section  are  to 
conserve  oil  and  natural  gas  and  to  pro- 


vide for  the  greater  use  of  coal  The 
Army,  in  the  at)ove-mentioned  letter  of 
September  4.  1979.  noted  that  the  Golden 
Valley  Electric  A.s.sociation  GVEA' 
which  could  benefit  by  the  bill  has.  as  of 
1979,  suftlcient  oil  to  oi^erate  The  Army 
letter  added  the  GVEA  "is  attempting  to 
obtain  permission  to  sell  such  oil  on  the 
world  market  at  a  profit  '  Clearly,  that 
is  not  the  purp<;)se  of  this  bill  The  com- 
mittees expert  that  oil  will  be  conserved 
and  would  not  look  with  favor  on  any 
proposal  that  would  result  in  such  sales 
on  behalf  of  the  association. 

The  section  authorizes  and  encourages 
Federal  agencies  in  Ala-ska  to  sell  electric 
energy  from  Federal  generating  facilities 
to  non-Federal  public  or  private  electric 
utilities.  Thus  authority  is  to  be  exercised, 
notwithstanding  10  US.C.  2481  Before 
exercising  this  discretionary  authority, 
the  selling  agency  mu.st  determine  that 

The  energ:y  is  generated  by  coal-fired 
facilities; 

The  energy  is  surplus  to  the  agency's 
own  needs  to  carry  out  its  mission  re- 
sponsibilites  and  is  in  excess  of  the  en- 
ergy specifically  generated  for  consump- 
tion by.  or  necessary  to  serve  the  require- 
ments of.  any  agency, 

The  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
the  surplus  energy  is  less  than  the  costs, 
absent  the  sale,  that  such  consumer  and 
Its  utility  would  incur  for  such  energy; 
and 

The  sale  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
total  consumption  of  oil  or  natural  gas 
by  the  purchaser. 

Once  agreements  are  reached  covering 
the  sale,  the  agency  must  insure  that 
these  conditions  continue.  As  the  DOE 
testified,  the  "Government  is  not  required 
to  maintain  extra  capacity  for  purpose 
of  sale  of  energy  to  utilities." 

The  bill  requires  that  the  sellmg 
agency  determine  the  price  of  the  energy 
to  be  sold  The  price  must  be  sufficient  to 
recover  all  fuel  and  variable  operati  m 
and  maintenance  costs,  plits  one-half  ol 
the  savings.  This  provision  should  pro- 
duce additional  revenues  for  the  DOD  to 
offset  appropriations  for  these  faculties. 
The  term  "variable  '  as  used  here  is  in- 
tended to  mean  those  costs  attributable 
to  the  additional  generation.  This  siiould 
result  in  a  savings  to  the  Treasury.  We 
expect  the  agencies  to  establish  effective 
accounting  procedures  that  will  clearly 
show  the  extent  of  the  costs  involved,  as 
well  as  the  profits 

section     4       PURCHASE     AHTlIuSrrY 

The  purposes  of  this  provision  are  to 
conserve  oil  and  natural  gas  and  to  en- 
courage economy  and  effi(  icncy.  We  are 
advised  that  this  section  merely  restates 
current  Federal  policy 

The  section  encourages  Federal  agen- 
cies to  purchase  electric  energy  from 
non-Federal  utilities  m  Alaska  to  operate 
their  facilities.  The  agencies  would  do  so 
when  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  agencies  and  their  mission 
and  when  it  is  practicable  It  is  intended 
that  the  agency  insure  that  before  read- 
ing any  agreement  to  purchase,  there 
will  be  adequate  system  reliability  The 
utility  must  insure  that  the  p>ower  will  be 
provided  to  meet  the  agency  s  needs  at 
all  times 

The  purchase  must  not  increa.se  costs 
to  tlie  f^ederal  agency  or  the  utilities' 


consumers  Indeed,  it  should  reduce  Fed- 
eral costs.  Ideally,  the  objective  is  to  also 
re<luce  costs  to  the  consumers  of  the 
utilities  Where  an  agency  already  has 
generating  facilities,  it  must  consider  the 
remaining  useful  life  of  the  facility  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  facility  in 
a  standby  situation  when  considering 
whether  or  not  the  purchase  will  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  agency 

SECTION      5 SAVINGS     PROVISIONS 

This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the 
bill  does  not  authorize  construction  or 
modification  of  generating  facilities  It 
provides  that  revenues  from  the  .sales  will 
be  available  to  the  agencies  It  provides 
that  the  agencies  will  determine  the  pe- 
riod or  periods  of  .sale  and  purchase 
under  sections  3  and  4  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  each  aRre<?ment  for 
such  sale  or  purcha.se  It  also  makes  it 
clear  that  each  agency  will  negotiate  and 
execute  each  contract  We  expect  the 
agencies  to  periodically  review  these 
agreements  to  determine  if  they  should 
be  modified  or  even  terminated. 

SECTION     6  —  RI  PORTS 

The  section  provides  for  reports  every 
2  years  by  the  DOE 

Finally,  the  substitute  provides  for  a 
DOE  study  to  determine  whether  the 
sale  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies are  given  considerable  flexibility  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
fairly,  reasonably,  and  consistent  with 
their  mission  However,  this  flexibility 
should  not  be  u.sed  to  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  3  and  4  If  such  sales 
and  purchases  are  appropriate  under  the 
bill,  they  should  be  made. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr  CHENEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  want  to  compliment  our  very 
able  colleague  from  Alaska.  Don  Yoitnc, 
for  his  initiative  in  providing  such  a  .sen- 
sible legislative  response  to  a  situation 
that  must  appear  very  senseless  indeed 
to  his  Alaskan  constituents. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  is  attend- 
ing to  urgent  legislative  business  in 
Alaska  today  and  is  unable  to  be  here 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  bill  He  asked 
me  to  extend  his  personal  thanks  to  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  both 
the  Interior  and  Commerce  Committees 
for  their  excellent  work  in  prrfectine  the 
bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  floor  today 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  simply  permits 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  to  sell  coal-fired 
electrical  power  to  civilian  users  in 
Alaska  under  four  very  carefully  defined 
conditions    Those  conditions  are: 

First  There  must  be  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  .^s  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  will  happen  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  either  make  money  or 
save  monpy  but  the  bill  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  lose 
money  in  the  tran.saction. 

Second  The  cost  to  the  consumer  must 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  alternative 
power 

Third  The  power  to  be  sold  must  be 
surplus  to  the  Governments  own  needs. 

Fourth.  The  power  must  come  from 
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coal-flred  generators,  thus  reducing  the 
demand  oti  oil-  or  gas-fired  generators. 
The  other  side  of  the  swap  is  that 
the  bill  permits  Federal  agencies  to  buy 
power  from  civilian  utilities  if  the  pur- 
chase results  in  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  without  increasing  the 
civilian  cost. 

Others  have  very  ably  explained  the 
background  and  need  for  this  bill.  I  will 
add  only  that  Alaskans  have  every  right 
to  criticize  the  Federal  Government 
when  they  see  Federal  installations  with 
large  unused  surplus  generating  capacity 
at  coal-flred  plants  while  the  President 
urpes  the  civilian  population  to  conserve 
energy  generated  from  scarce  oil  and 
gas.  With  this  bill.  Congress  is  demon- 
strating to  Alaskan  citizens  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  cooperate 
in  that  conservation  effort  by  doing  what 
we  can  to  encourage  the  efficient  use  of 
coal-generated  power. 
To  recap  briefly : 

Tlie  bill  guarantees  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  save  money — and  prob- 
ably make  money — at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. And  It  guarantees  that  any  en- 
ergy sales  or  purchases  must  benefit  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  in  two  ways: 
They  each  save  money  and  they  each 
save  oil  or  gas. 

It  is  such  a  sensible,  commonsense 
approach  that  we  all  have  to  wonder  why 
It  was  not  done  loni,'  ago.  I  would  hope 
that  It  will  be  enacted  swiftly  today  and 
.■-igned  inu>  law  immediately,  so  that  the 
savings  in  both  money  and  oil  can  be 
realized  this  winter. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ri.se  m  strong  support  of 
S  1784,  Ala.'^k^  Federal  Civilian  Energy 
Etficiency  Swap  Act.  This  noncontro- 
versial  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mou-sly  by  the  Energj-  and  Power  Sub- 
committee. The  bill  will  not  cost  any- 
thing In  fact,  it  IS  expected  to  return 
a  small  profit  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

S.  1784  is  a  good  conservation  bill  in 
that  surplus  coal-fired  generation  of 
electricity  can.  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  be  sold  by  Federal  installations 
m  Alaska  to  public  and  private  utilities 
LT  Alaska  if: 

First,  the  sale  would  reduce  costs  to 
the  Federal  installation  or  the  utility; 
Second,  the  sale  would  conserve  oil  or 
.natural  gas;  and 

Third,  the  electricity  sold  would  be  sur- 
plus to  the  Federal  installation's  require- 
ments. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal  in- 
stallations to  purchase  electricity  from 
utilities  in  Alaska  if: 

First,  such  purchase  would  be  consist- 
ent with  other  applicable  laws; 

Second,  the  purchase  does  not  increase 
cosu  to  the  Federal  installation  or  to  the 
utility's  consumers;  and 

Third,  it  is  practical,  after  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  co.sts  of  maintaining  existing 
Federal  generating  facilities  on  a  stand- 
by basis  during  the  period  of  such  ptir- 
chase. 

Reports  to  Congress  on  this  program 
are  required  from  the  DOE  every  2  years. 


In  addition,  the  DOE  must  study,  and 
report  by  October  1.  1981,  whether  the 
program  could  be  extended  to  areas  of 
the  country  other  than  Alaska. 

The  bill  is  estimated  to  save  500,000 
gallons  of  oil  equivalent  a  year,  return  a 
.small  profit  to  Federal  agencies,  and  al- 
low Alaskan  utility  consumers  to  pur- 
chase electricity  at  a  lower  rate  than  at 
present  No  subsidies  are  involved.  Con- 
gressman Don  Young  of  Alaska  supports 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  subcwnmittee, 
as  do  the  utilities  and  Federal  agencies 
concerned.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  25,  1980. 

I  urge  an  aye  vote  for  this  constructive 
cost  effective  conservation  bill. 
•  Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  support  passage  of  S.  1784.  the 
Alaska  Federal-CiviUan  Energj-  EfiSciency 
Swap  Act  of  1980.  First  however.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energ>'  and  Power,  Messrs.  Dingell  and 
Brown  and  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources,  Messrs. 
Kazen  and  Lujan  for  the  extraordinary 
effort  put  forth  in  order  to  construct 
legislation  that  is  clear,  concise,  and  ef- 
fective. My  gratitude  is  also  extended  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Messrs.  Staggers 
and  Broyhill  and  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs.  Messrs.  Udall 
and  Clausen  for  their  guidance  and  con- 
tribution to  this  important  legislation  for 
Alaska. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  repre- 
sents the  result  of  careful  deliberation 
and  legislative  construction  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  Hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  and  also  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources  during 
the  past  year.  The  measure  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  is  sup- 
fxirted  by  the  administration  and  by  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  clear.  It  is  de- 
signed to  conser\-e  energy  while  reducing 
the  costs  of  energj-  to  Federal  and  civilian 
consumers  in  Alaska  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  As  a  result.  S.  1784  has  a  two- 
pronged  approach. 

First,  the  Alaska  Energy  Swap  Act  en- 
courages the  use  of  coal,  conserves  oil  and 
produces  revenue  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
by  allowing  Cabinet -level  departments  to 
sell  surplus  coal-fired  power  from  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  Alaska  to  civilian  utili- 
ties if:  First,  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  second,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  less  than  the  cost  from  a 
traditional  power  sale:  third,  the  energy 
sold  is  truly  excess  energy  in  that  it  is 
surplus  to  the  department's  own  needs; 
and  fourth,  the  energ>-  is  generated  from 
coal-fired  generators  thereby  reducing 
the  consumption  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Second,  this  bill  encourages  Federal 
agencies  to  purchase  electric  energy 
from  non-Federal  utilities  in  Alaska 
when  the  non-Federal  utilities  can 
demonstrate  that  they  can  produce  en- 
ergy at  a  lower  cost  than  power  produced 
by  the  Federal  facility.  Such  a  purchase 
must  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  ad- 


jacent civilian  commimities  or  to  the 
Federal  installation.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  encourage  economic  and 
eflScient  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  energy-  infrastructure  in 
Alaska  demonstrates  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  Federal  Government,  especially  the 
military,  has  been  a  dominant  force  in 
the  evolution  of  many  Alaskan  commu- 
nities. Through  this  development,  in 
many  instances  the  Federal  Government 
has  created  an  energy  infrastructure 
of  its  own  and  commuruties  have 
grown  around  military  installations 
thus  creating  power  systems  that  are 
often  duplicative.  This  dual  generatmg 
system  caused  no  problem  until  energy 
prices  began  escalating  and  supplies  of 
oil  from  foreign  countries  became  uncer- 
tain due  to  the  events  in  the  Middle  East 
in  1973-74.  Today,  it  is  imperative  that 
measures  be  taken  to  promote  energy  ef- 
ficiency whenever  possible.  This  includes 
operating  systems  at  an  optimum  rate, 
reducing  the  consumption  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  and  utilizing  coal  as  much  as 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  to 
my  colleagues  how  this  bill  may  be  ap- 
plied m  Alaska.  With  respect  to  the  sale 
of  surplus  federally  generated  power, 
immediate  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Fairbanks  area.  Currently,  the  mili- 
tary operates  coal-fired  steam  electrical 
generating  plants  at  Fort  Wainwrtght 
and  Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Under  most 
operating  conditions  the  generating 
plants  at  the  respective  installations 
have  capacity  excess  to  peak  load  and 
reserve  requirements.  During  the  years 
1978  and  1979  the  plants  averaged  ap- 
proximately 30-percent  utilization  due  to 
the  reduced  levels  of  activity,  however  m 
order  to  fulfill  the  prescribed  mission, 
full  power  capability  must  be  maintained 
and  all  the  imits  are  kept  in  OF>erating 
readiness. 

The  Department  of  Energj-  has  in- 
dicated that  if  utilization  could  be  m- 
creased  from  30  percent  to  50  percent, 
with  the  excess  power  being  sold  to  the 
civilian  utilities  in  the  Fairbanks  area, 
it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  oil  use  on 
the  civilian  side  by  at  least  one-third  or 
5  million  gallons  of  oO.  based  upon  the 
years  1978-79.  In  addition,  the  substi- 
tution of  coal  for  oil  would  be  beneficial 
for  the  Fairbanks  community  for  there 
is  ready  arcess  to  a  plentiful  source  of 
coal.  The  Usebelli  Coal  mme  near  Fair- 
banks produces  some  700,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year  and  it  has  inferred  reser\'es  of 
over  300  million  tons. 

My  bill  would  also  allow  Federal 
agencies  to  purchase  electric  energy  from 
non -Federal  utilities  in  Alaska  to  operate 
their  facilities  if  such  purchases  result 
in  a  savmgs  to  either  the  civihan  or  Fed- 
eral consumers  at  no  increase  in  costs 
to  the  other  The  primary  goal  of  this 
provision  is  to  conserve  oil  and  natural 
gas  by  reaching  economies  of  scale 
where  possible  so  that  the  electrical  gen- 
eratmg facilities  are  used  eflSciently. 

There  are  two  examples  where  this 
provision  could  be  apphed  in  Alaska  in 
the  very  near  future:  Kotzebue  and 
Naknek.  Benefits  in  the  form  of  lower 
energy  costs  resulting  from  reaching 
economies  of  scale  could  save  consumers 
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In  the  nvilian  rommunitips  and  on  ttv 
Federal  installations  between  20  and  32 
percent  acrordinK  to  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Kot/ebue  Electnc  As.so<-iation 
IKEA  I  and  the  Naknek  Electnc  Assoc- 
iation iNKAi 

KEA  ha.s  endeavored  since  1969  to  sell 
power  to  the  Federal  installation  near 
Kotzebue  by  demonstralink'  that  KEA 
could  produce  power  at  a  lower  co.st  than 
that  of  the  tVderal  KeneratinK  facilities 
NP:A  has  also  endeavored  to  sell  pow  t 
to  the  Federal  in.Ntallation  near  Nakiii  k 
however  no  aKreenienls  have  ever  been 
consumated 

The  leKislation  t(xlay  makes  perfei  tly 
clear  that  the  appropriate  aKencies  will 
determine  the  peruxl  or  perKids  of  sale 
and  purchase  and  the  conditions  of  each 
aureemenl  In  ad<iUion.  S  1784  encour- 
ages the  aKcnry  to  iieKotiate  and  execute 
contracts  in  Ki-od  laith  when  the  price  of 
electnc  energy  proiiut  ed  by  the  civilian 
utilities  IS  lower  than  enerny  produced  by 
Federal  KeneratinK  tacilities  h'lnally,  it 
IS  important  to  note  that  this  provision 
does  not  authorize  the  construction  of 
new  KeneratinK  facilities  It  merely  en- 
couraKCs  economic  and  efficient  use  of 
existinK  facilities  and  energy  resources 
while  iMMiefitiiiK  consumers. 

The  last  section  oi  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Department  of  l-lnerKV  report  to  Con- 
Kres-s  with  respect  to  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  his  bill  In  addition, 
the  I)«'partment  of  EtierKv  is  directed  to 
study  how  the  [jro;  i  .imi  .  i  onf.iine-i  with- 
in this  leKislat  ion  ni.r.  br  ,ipplie<l  to  other 
areas  of  the  t'niird  Stutes 

Mr.  Speaker  ni.ic  hk.iiii  I  must  em- 
phasize that  th  .  lull  1  M.  ikiied  to  save 
oil.  encouraK'-  'li<-  i  r  w!  r..al  and  pro- 
duce enerKY  in  an  eltuient  manner  All 
of  this  can  be  accomplisheti  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  American  taxpayer  In  fact, 
the  pncmK  mei  hanism  contained  with- 
in S  1784  will  provide  the  participating 
Federal  aKencies  with  a  small  profit. 

The  tlistinKUished  members  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  and 
the  Subconinuttee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  have  done  a  great  service  to 
Alaska  by  considering  this  legislation  at 
this  time  The  winter  season  has  arrived 
in  .Maska  and  the  provisions  in  S  1784 
may  be  implemented  in  short  order  The 
time  constraint's  and  the  pressures  have 
been  severe  due  to  the  heavy  leg  slative 
schedule  these  past  few  days  I  wish  to 
thank  my  good  friends  for  their  line  dis- 
play of  statesmanship  m  the  waning 
hours  of  the  96ih  Congress  by  consid- 
ering this  legislation 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supixirt  the 
merits  of  the  Alaska  PVderal-Civilian 
Energy  Efficiency  Swap  Act  and  the  con- 
scientious work  of  our  colleagues  on  fhe 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  • 

Mr  CHENEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr   Kazen' 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker.  S  1784  wa.s 
referred  jomtlv  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power   Resources   of   the  Committee   on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  hearing  on  a  similar  Hou.se 
bill.  H  K  .5393.  introduced  by  Mr  Yovng 
ol  .Ma.ska.  but  did  noi  further  consider 
the  bill  because,  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  administration  had  not  devel- 
oped a  position  on  the  legislation  Subse- 
quently, when  the  bill  S  1784  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  the  administration 
WHS  able  to  support  it,  but  suggested  some 
miKlifications.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
.md  since  that  time,  certain  other  modi- 
fications have  been  worked  out  with  the 
atTected  Federal  agencies  and  these  are 
incorporated  in  the  amended  bill  They 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hou.se  amendment  to  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments in  Alaska  for  the  .sale  of  surplus 
power  generated  at  coal -fired  facilities  to 
aJl  Federal  agencies,  not  just  certain 
Cabinet-level  departments  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill  This  is  an  improvement 
since  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  non- 
Cabinet-Ievel  agencies  m  ght  be  able  to 
provide  surplas  power  to  remote  villages 
in  Alaska  under  the  authority  of  the  bill 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  authority  granted  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary. No  Federal  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  sales  of  surplus  power 
and,  in  fact,  could  not  do  so  unless  a 
finding  were  made  that  the  sale  would 
result  in  lower  consumer  costs  and  would 
also  result  in  reducing  the  total  consump- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  by  the  purchaser. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
study  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
or  not  other  areas  of  the  country  might 
benefit  from  similar  action,  resulting  in 
reductions  in  the  consumption  of  oil  and 
gas 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  S.  1784. 
as  amended 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker, 
today,  by  our  vote  on  S  1784.  we  have 
the  unusually  fortunate  opportunity  to 
create  the  conser-ation  of  an  estimated 
500.000  gallons  of  oil  a  year,  return  a 
small  profit  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers, 
and  encourage  the  use  of  coal  by  Federal, 
public,  and  private  utilities  in  Alaska 

S.  1784  IS  the  rarest  energy  conserva- 
tion bill  for  the  following  reason:  It 
costs  the  Federal  Government  no  money 
at  all  and  will,  in  fact,  produce  a  .small 
profit  for  the  agencies  involved  througli 
the  sale  of  surplus  energy. 

S.  1784  is  a  bill  without  controversy 
which  authorizes  Federal  installations  m 
Alaska  to  contrac  t  to  sell  surplus  elec- 
tricity generated  by  coal-fired  plants  to 
public  and  private  utilities  in  Alaska 
These  sales  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  coal-fired  plants  These  sales 
will  enable  the  public  and  private  utilities 
to  con.serve  oil  and  natural  gas  now 
relied  upon  for  all  their  electricity  needs 
These  sales  will  in  no  way  restrict  the 
supply  of  electricity  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral installations,  including  military 
bas»^.  because  tlic  only  authorized  sales 
are  of  genuine  surplus  electricity.  If  th"- 
P'etieral  installations  at  any  time  require 
this  surplus  energy  for  their  own  needs, 
the  contract  sales  to  utilities  will  be 
interrupted 

The  bill  also  authorizes  Federal  instal- 
lations to  purchase  surplus  energy  from 
public  aiu!  private  utilities  ;n  .-Maska  m 
those  cases  uhere  the  purchase  would  be 


consistent  with  other  laws  would  result 
in  a  more  efficient  use  of  energy,  would 
not  increase  tosts  to  the  Federal  instal- 
lation, and  would  be  practual.  given  the 
(  osts  of  maintaining  the  Federal  gen- 
erating facilities  on  a  standby  basis 

This  bill's  application  is  limited  to  the 
unique  circumstances  in  Alaska  The  bill 
does  provide  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
study  the  expansion  of  this  program  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  added  this 
study  provision  to  explore  this  matter, 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  similar  situation 
in  any  other  area. 

S  1784,  Mr  Speaker,  is  a  well-drafted 
bill  supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
I  conclude  by  reminding  my  colleagues 
that  S  1784  will  both  save  energy  and 
save  money,  and  will  generate  a  return 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  • 
•  Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  authorizes  Federal  en- 
tities to  sell  surplus  capacity  to  non-Fed- 
eral entitles  if  such  .sale  will  result  in 
reduced  consumption  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  and  if  the  sale  will  result  in  lower 
electrical  costs  to  Federal  or  civilian 
consumers. 

The  present  law  has  been  interpreted 
to  prohibit  such  sale  by  a  Federal  agency 
if  power  IS  available  from  other  sources 
m  the  area. 

At  present,  in  the  Fairb.mks  area,  the 
military  operates  coi.l-fired  steam  elec- 
trical generating  plants  at  Fort  Waln- 
wright  and  at  Eilscm  A.r  Fori  e  Ba.se 
Under  most  operating  conditions  either 
plant  has  capacity  exce.ss  to  its  require- 
ments In  the  same  area,  two  cnilian 
utilities.  Golden  Valley  Electricity  .As.so- 
ciation  and  Fairbanks  Municipal  Utility 
System,  generate  about  30  percent  of 
ther  power  by  oil  The  IX'partment  of 
Energy  has  estimated  that  purcha.se  of 
surplus  power  by  the.se  civilian  utilities 
in  the  years  1979  and  1978  would  have 
reduced  oil  use  on  the  civilian  units  by 
at  least  one-third 

This  is  a  desirable  reduction  The  bill 
authorizes  these  Federal  agencies  to  sell 
their  surplus  capacity  to  such  utilities  in 
order  to  reduce  use  of  oil  and  gas  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  specifically  makes 
clear  that  "surplus  [xiwer  "  does  not  in- 
clude power  that  could  be  generated  by 
bringing  reserve  or  standby  equipment 
into  operation  Therefore,  the  Federal 
plants  will  not  have  to  do  more  than 
operate  at   inc  reased  capacity 

The  second  part  of  the  swap  author- 
izes Federal  aKcncies  to  luircha.se  poAer 
from  non-Federal  entities  only  if  the 
purchase  will  result  in  a  savings  to  civil- 
ian customers  and  will  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  cost  Ua  Federal  consumers,  or 
vice  versa. 

This  section  is  consistent  with  exi.^ting 
DOD  policy  which  requires  the  military 
to  purchase  power  from  other  sources 
whenever  the  co.st  is  le.ss  than  or  equal 
to  the  cost  of  generating  the  power  from 
their  own  system. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  two  civil- 
ian utilities  in  Alaska  are  currently  ne- 
Kotiat  ng  sales  of  surplus  capacity  The.-^c 
two  consumer-owned  utilities  estimate 
that  sales  consistent  with  DOD  require- 
mentN  could  ^.ive  consumers  on  ;.'ie  two 
systems  between  20-32  percent  of  costs. 

The     energy     swap     authorized    here 
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rhould  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers of  Ala.ska  without  unduly  bur- 
dening the  power  resources  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  urge  your  support  for  the  House 
substitute  • 

Mr  DI.NGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Dinge!,li 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  Senate  bill.  S  1  /84.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  fa\oi  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  provide  certain  authority  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
by  Federal  departments  in  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  1J:AVE 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objer  tion 


DESIGNATING    FEBRUARY    11.    1980. 
"NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY" 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  H.J.  Res  337>  des- 
ignating February  11.  1980.  "Nation  il 
Inventors'  Day."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows : 

H J  Res  337 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UnUed  Stntes  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  honor  of  the 
important  role  played  by  Inventors  in  pro- 
moting progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  In 
reropnlllon  of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
February  11,  1980,  is  hereby  deslpnaied  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day"  The  President  is  au- 
tiiorized  and  requested  to  is-^ue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
State.?  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  iictlvitles 

AMFNDMFNT    OFFTRFn    BY     MR      KASTFNMEIFR 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendme.Tt,  oITcred  bv  Mr  K^stfnmfifr: 
On  line  6  chanye  delete  'igSO"  and  substi- 
tute "1981" 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker, 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  337  designates 
February  11,  1981,  as  National  Inven- 
tor's Day.  February  11  is  the  birthday 
of  America's  greatest  inventor.  Thomas 
Edison.  The  resolution  is  cosponsored  by 


222  Members  of  the  House — a  majority, 
who  ha\e  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the 
.National  Council  of  Patent  Law  .Associa- 
tions to  have  this  day  set  asiae  as  a  time 
to  hoiur  those  people  who  have  sparked 
the  great  technological  advancement  ol 
our  Nation — our  invetuors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  bringing  up  the 
resolution  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser>ice. 
Unfortunately  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  i.>  not  present  today  and  is 
unable  personally  to  make  the  request. 
However.  I  am  informed  that  all  the 
committee's  rules  with  respect  to  desig- 
nation of  special  days  ha\e  been  com- 
plied with  and  that  the  resolution  is  in 
order.  It  is  imperative  that  the  House  act 
today  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  able  to  clear 
the  measure  before  ad.iournment 

The  amendment  merely  corrects  a 
mistake  in  the  date 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  ti.me,  was 
lead  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Designating  February  ii,  1981.  Nation- 
al Inventor  s  Day.'  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SHOUT  Trn.E 


n  1310 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr    KASTENMEIER.  Mr    Speaker.  I 

ask  unar.imous  consent  that  all  A'^.n,- 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  d.iys  in 
w  hich  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  jomi  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  tne  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSON. ■VL    EXPL.\MATION 

Mr.  DAMFLSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
present  on  the  floor  yesterda,.'.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1980.  V  lien  the  House  voted  on  roll- 
call  No.  66(3.  to  ariree  to  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
st;tutc  for  H.R.  t5417.  the  surface  trans- 
portation authorization  that  requires 
project  contracts  over  $500,000  to  use 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  of  the  vote  I  was  engaged 
in  serious  negotiations  concerning  a  bill 
which  was  my  responsibility  and  failed 
to  cast  my  vote  because  of  an  oversight. 
Had  I  voted.  I  would  have  voted  "ave." 


MOTOR  \T:H1CLE  SAFETY  AND  COST 
SAVINGS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF   1980 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  .-uspend  *he  rules  and  pass^  the  bill 
iH.R.  83791  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR     8373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatixes    of    the     United     States    of 
AmcTira    m    Congress   assembled. 


Section  1.  This  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and  Cost  Savings 
Authorization  Act  of  1980". 

AtHHOF.lZATIONS  OF  APPROPBTATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  121  of  the  National 
TYaff.c  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  -Act  of  1966 
I  15  use.  1409)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1977.";  and  (2)  by  In- 
.^erting  after  ••!978"  the  following:  ".  M8.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.  8.S3.350.OOO  for  the  fiscil  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981.  and  $61.j6oOOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  pnding  September  30.  1982". 

lb)  Section  III  cf  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  UB.C. 
1921)  is  amended  :)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1977.".  and  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"1978"  the  fol'.r  wing:  ":  $400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  end  if.  g  .Septem.ber  30  1980:  M25.0O0 
for  The  fiscal  year  er.dinp  September  30  1981; 
and  $450  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
t?mbpr30    1982". 

ic)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
for.mation  and  Cost  .Savings  Act  (15  rsc 
1949)  :s  amenaed  ill  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  1977;";  and  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"1978"  the  following:  ';  $2,400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980;  $1.- 
500.000  for  'he  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981;  and  $!.650.0rrO  for  the  nscal 
year  ending  Septemb<'r  30.  1982". 

(d)  The  lirft  sentence  of  section  321  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cos: 
Saviiigs  Act  115  U.SC  1964)  Is  amended  C) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1977:";  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  ":978"  the  following;  "; 
8300  000  for  th*"  fisca'  year  ending  September 
30.  1980;  and  $300  000  for  the  f.sc*l  year  end- 
ire  September  30.  l'?31' 

(ei  Section  ^17  or  Ine  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formaiic  !i  and  Cost  Savings  Act  1 15  U.S  C. 
1990fj  :.c  amenrtfd  fl  ty  str/Klng  out  "and" 
.'.fter  '977;";  crtd  (21  by  Inserting  after 
"1978"  The  follow-lng:  ";  $300,000  for  the 
fi-^cal  year  ending  Seotemher  30.  l'»8P:  $300- 
0"0  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30. 
1981;  and  $300  000  for  the  f.s<~a:  year  ending 
September  30.  1982'". 

BrMPER     STANDARD:-, 

Set.  3.  Section  TO?  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Informatlcn  and  Cost  Sarlne?  Act  itS  USC 
1912)  is  amended  b\  addlie  at  the  e.nd 
thereof  the  followlne  new  s-ibsectlon : 

"(?U!i  Xotwl'hstandtnp  a-y  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  and  excent  as  pr-^^tf^ed  In 
narairranh  (2)  r,t  th!?:  ?:i:bsect'or  arv  In-.pact 
te.st  veloritv  soecifled  In  the  b;imper  stand- 
ard established  In  part  581  of  title  49  Code 
of  Federal  Repulatlon.'  as  'n  effect  on  the 
eflec'.lve  date  jf  ".his  s'.^.bsectlnr.  shall  be  2  S 
miles  rer  hour  for  longitudinal  Impact  test 
procedures  and  1  5  miles  per  hour  for  comer 
Imnact  test  procedures. 

"i2)  The  Serretary  shall  nc  have  any  au- 
thority to  establish  any  Imnact  test  velocity 
exceeding  those  established  In  paragraph  fl) 
be'ore  September  1    1S82 

"1 31  In  order  to  provide  consumers  with 
♦he  most  rjs.: -effective  bi;m'>er  system,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  18  mcr.ths 
after  "he  c:.:>se  of  model  rear  1982.  promul- 
gate a  bumoer  standard  In  accordant  with 
the  requlrementf,  of  subsection  (bill)  The 
provisions  of  subsecion  'dl  shall  be  apilt- 
cablc  tn  the  promulgation  of  such  ^tf.ndard  ". 

ANNrAL    REPORT    ON     BrMPEB    STANDARDS 

Set  4  la)  Section  112  of  the  Mo'or  Ve- 
Mcle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  i  IS 
U.S.C-  1922)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORTS 

"Sr-.  112.  As  a  sei^arate  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive renort  submitted  undtr  section  120 
a)  of  the  National  TYaffi'  ar.d  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  19^6  the  "^ecreiarv  shall  submit 
to  the  President  for  tran^ml'tal  to  -hr  Con- 
gress nn  arnual  re^or'  regarding  the  progress 
made  during  th?  reF>or'l.ie  period  or.  oarrylnp 
out  the  purposes  of  this  tlVe  Such  report 
.•shall  include  a  statement  of  the  rr.st  savings 
which  have  resulted  from  the  ad  ml  r.  is:  rat  ion 
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cf  this  title,  md  such  recommendfttlcns  for 
further  legislative  or  other  action  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  to  t>e  app.oprlate  " 

(b)  .'-^cuon  laoia)  of  the  Natlona'  Trftfnc 
.vnd  Motor  Vehicle  iiaieiy  Act  of  136t>  (IS 
use  1408(81  )  Is  nniended  »y  dUdlnk;  at  the 
end  thereof  the  JoUt  wln^  new  »eiucnce  "In 
addition.  s\ich  report  shall  Include  as  a  sepa- 
rate part,  the  aniuial  report  required  under 
section  112  of  the  Mcior  Vehlcie  Iiiiormatlon 
and  Cost  Savings  Act.'. 

ODOMCTK    ExrMPTlOtfS 

Sec  5  Section  40d  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Infoimatlon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  VSC 
19881  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thcreo;  the  following  rew  s'lLsrr'i.'n 

"(di  In  ptescrlbii.g  ru'es  under  tMs  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  txenipt  those  classes 
of  motor  vehicles  for  which  the  Secret iiry 
finds  that  odoir.eter  readings  have  no  mean- 
l.ngful  relation  to  value  or  performance  In 
maklnp  such  an  ereinpllon.  the  Secretary 
shall  t'viblish.  together  wuh  ihi  rule  conlaln- 
mp  the  txcniptlon.  the  hndiner^  of  fact  which 
support  the  exemption  and  a  ielalled  anal- 
)sU  of  the  reaions  for  su'-h  exemption  "• 

Pl»UC   NOTlCt   or  TIRE   DErECTS;    miE 
RXCUTRATIliN 

Rrc  6  (a)  Section  153(c)  of  the  Nationai 
Tr.\ffir  and  Motor  VehU  ie  Safety  Act  of  1966 
'15  US  C   1413(c) )  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2>  thereof,  by  sulking 
out  "or  tire,"   and  by  striking  out  "or  tire"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  parngraph  (4i  and 
parat;raph  (5)  thereof  as  paragraph  (5)  and 
paragraph  (61.  respecllvely.  and  by  In&er'lng 
after  parag.aph  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  tire  (A)  hy  first  class 
nia!l  to  the  ir.t.st  recent  purchaser  known  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  iBi  by  public  notice 
In  such  manner  as  the  Sec-reta-y  may  order 
after  consultation  with  the  manufacturer,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  public 
notice  Is  necessary  In  the  Intert-.-it  of  motor 
vehlcie  safety,  after  considering  (II  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  'Isk  to  motor  vehlcie  fafeiy 
ciused  by  ih.'  defecl  c:  failure  to  comply; 
and  (11)  the  cost  of  si.ch  public  notice  as 
compared  lo  t^.e  addltl.oial  number  of  owners 
who  could  be  no'lfied  m  a  result  of  such  pub- 
lic notice;":  and 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence  thereof — 

(A)  by  strUclng  out  "(or  of  a  motor  vehicle 
on  which  such  lire  was  Installed  as  original 
equlpmen;)". 

iB)  by  Inserting  "by  first  class  mall"  after 
"notification"  the  first  place  It  appears 
therein,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(1)  or  (2)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  (A)". 

(b)  Section  158(b)  of  the  Nationai  TrafBc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Satety  Act  ol  19^6  (15 
IT  S.C.  1418(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following 
ticw  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  not  es- 
tablish any  rule  whtch  requires  a  dealer  or 
distributor  to  complete  or  compile  such 
records  or  Information,  but  the  Secrotarv 
than  require  any  such  dealer  or  distributor 
to  furnish  the  first  purcnaser  of  a  tire  w;th 
a  form  (containing  the  tire  Identification 
numtjer  of  such  tlrei  which  such  purchaser 
may  complete  and  return  directly  to  'he 
tnanufaciurer  of  the  tire  which  he  har^  pur- 
hiised  " 

NATIONAL   MAXIMUM  SI»ETD  IIMrT 

Src  7.  Section  154(e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Cede.  Is  anienJed  by  stril.lnp  oiit  "oil 
vehicles  c  r'  . 

OCCTTPANT    Rf^THAINT  SYSTEMS 

Sic  8  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safetv  Act  of  1966 
(15  use  1331  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"OCCDPAMT  RESTRAtNT  STSTEM8 

"Srr     12^     'a)    "Tie    Secretary,    not    later 
effective  date  of  this 


than  60  days  after  tho 


section,  shall  amend  Standard  208  f.o  as  lu 
bring  siich  staniiard  into  conformity  with  the 
requirement-^  oi  subsection  (bl  Such  amend- 
ment shall  take  effect  not  later  than  Ih  days 
after  the  effec'lve  date  of  this  section 

"(b)  The  amendment  to  standard  208  re- 
riilred  In  subsecton  (a)  shall  provide  that  — 

"41)  each  n.anufacturer  which  manu- 
factures a  combined  toal  of  niore  than  '.,600.- 

000  passenger  cars  in  the  United  States  and 
in  any  lorcign  nation  In  the  model  year  be- 
glrning  Septen.ber  1.  1978  and  which  sells  a 
total  of  more  than  20O.000  passenger  cars  in 
the  United  States  in  such  model  yt-ar.  shan- 
't A)  for  the  model  year  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1.  198<!.  install  a  passive  occupant  re- 
straint system  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Standard  208  in  each  pas- 
senger car  which  has  a  wheelbase  which  does 
I'M  exceed  100  Inches,  and 

■•(B)  for  the  model  year  beginning  Sep- 
■  ember  1,  1981,  and  for  earh  model  year 
thereafter.  Install  a  pa.sslve  occupant  rf- 
stramt  system  which  complies  with  the  re- 
qiilrements  of  Standara  208  in  each  pair.cn- 
ge.-  cai; 

■  (2)  beclnning  with  the  model  year  begin- 
ning September  1.  1982.  each  passive  seat- 
!)e!t  assembly  In  stalled  In  a  passenger  car 
shall  be  de'achable  b>  the  user  In  a  manner 
which  does  not  impair  the  subsequent  ic- 
attachment  and  performance  of  such  assem- 
bly: and 

"(3)  each  manufacturer  (other  than  any 
m,anufactiirer  specified  In  parBi;raph  ( 1  '  ) 
Khali  be  exempt  'mm  any  p-ovlslon  In  Stand- 
ard 208  which  requires  the  installation  of  any 
pusslve  occuna'it  restraint  svstem  In  any  pas- 
senger car  n'odel  which  has  a  wheelbase  ex- 
ceeding 100  inches  but  not  exceeding  114 
inches,  if  su'-h  passenger  car  model  will 
cease  to  be  produced  on  or  l)efore  December 
31.  1982 

"(C)  The  schedule  of  compliance  set  forth 
:n  Standard  208  shall  be  amended  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  necessary  to  conform 
Aith  the  schedule  of  compliance  established 
In  subsection  (bM'.)iA)   and  subserticn  ibl 

(M  yB) 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  sertion.  the  term 
'.Str.ndard  208'  means  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standard  208  (49  Code  of  Federal 
Ri'gulatlnns  571  208)  Any  reference  to  such 
standard  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  Include  any  amendment  'o  such  standard 
which  may  be  made  bv  the  Secretary  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr   DANIEL  B   CRANE   Mr   Speaker. 

1  demand  a  .second 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.should  like  to  ask  through  the  Speaker 
if  the  person  demanding  the  second  is 
against  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Will  the 
Rentlem'in  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Daniel  B. 
f'RANE)  state  whether  he  is  opposed  to 
tho  bill? 

Mr  DANIEL  B  CR.\NE  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman qu.'iiifies  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

Mr  EC  KHAKDT  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  ordering  of  a  second,  and  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
pro  temtxjre  appointed  as  tellers  Mr 
DiNCELL  and  Mr  Eckhardt, 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — yea,s  29.  nays  17, 

Mr,  ECKHARDT,  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
t  J  the  vote  on  the  ground  tuat  a  quorum 
is  not  present  :ind  make  the  pomt  of 
order  that  a  quoram  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  221.  nays  86. 
answered  present"  1.  not  voting  124.  as 
follows; 

I  Roll  No    6741 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

AKaka 

Albosta 

Ale>an'ler 

Ambro 

Andrews,  NC. 

,^n'lrews. 

N  Dak 
Anniinzlo 
Archer 
Aspin 
ladhiim 
Uafalls 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Baiinian 
Benjamin 
Brniictt 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUI 
BUnchard 
B.-)F:g» 
Bollln« 
Eonrr 
boufiuard 
IfcAen 
Brinkley 
BrO'Jhead 
Brooks 
Broyhin 
B'lc-hanan 
Bur,:ener 
BuDison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Cnrr 
Ctieney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clin.;er 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
C.jrcoran 
Co  irter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crockett 
Daniel  R  W 
Uamelson 
D.innemeyer 
de  iaOar7& 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Din:ell 
Pornan 
Dougherty 
Downev 
Duncan  Tenn 
Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards.  Okia 
Emerv 
English 
Krtrl 

Evaits.  Ind, 
Fa'v 
Findley 
Fithian 
F^'r^vthe 
Fountain 
F'owler 
Ftenzel 


Anderson 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Bl. 
AttonscTi 
AuColn 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Be'  f  ;>"C.n 
Bingham 
Bcnlor 
Eonker 
Brademas 
Burton,  Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
(■'ay 
C   n»e 
Couyers 


YE.\S— 221 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gradlaon 

Orass^ej 

Gray 

Grisham 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hacedorn 

Hall   Tex 

HamUlon 

Hatnmr-- 

scbmidt 
Hnrr  f 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Heckier 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hill  is 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyle 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif 
Jchnsi'n.  Colo 
Jones.  N  C, 
Jtnes  Okla, 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Koeovsek 
Kramer 
L<aeomarsino 
Leach,  lowt 
Leach, La. 
Leath.  Tex, 
I>ee 
Lent 
Lewis 
l.oelflrr 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luneren 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY 
Mollohan 
M(X)re 
Moorhead. 

Calif 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 

NAYS— 86 

Corman 

n' Amours 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Fdwar''5,  Calif 

FasceK 

Fisher 

Foley 

Gllman 

Gore 

Green 

Guarlnl 

H»"   Ohio 

Harkln 


Myers.  Ind, 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Paul 

Pease 

Pickle 

Price 

PurMll 

Quavle 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Kallsbark 

Retsula 

Rlnaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rousselct 

Rover 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellui 

Sensenbrenner 

Pharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.s'L.er 

Skeiion 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr, 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanceland 

Stanton 

SteeJ 

Steniiolm 

StewBrt 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

TauEin 

Traxler 

Tnble 

Ullman 

Vander  JaiTt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wsmnler 

Wat  kins 

Whltehurst 

Whirtaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Ohio 

W^Uson,  Tex 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Vatron 

■^oiing,  Fla 

Young.  Mo, 

Z&blockl 

Zeferettl 


Harris 

)lo,i,  man 

Howard 

Jfffords 

Kastenmfier 

Leiand 

Long,  Md. 

LciwTy 

Mccioskey 

McKay 

Mag  u  ire 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mnera 

Mlolsb 
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Moakley 

Ratohford 

St  idds 

Nowak 

Kh..-ie« 

.''U!ft 

Ottlnger 

Richmond 

T'ciall 

Par.!-'  a 

Rosenthal 

\  an  Deerlln 

Pa'teraon 

lioybal 

Vanik 

p.pper 

Ke:ber;.nK 

Vent' 

Perk:ni 

.'riharini.n 

Walcrrn 

Peyser 

^,vnoa 

Weiss 

Porter 

Solarz 

Williams.  Mont 

Pntchard 

Sta.  k 

Wirth 

Ranrel 

Stokes 

Wviie 

AN-'^WKRED     PRESENT  '—l 
Lehman 


NOT    VOTIN'G- 

-124 

AaMwBT 

F.Td,  MKh 

Mot  1.1 

Applesat* 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  m. 

Ashbrook 

P'-iqua 

Murnhy,  N,Y- 

Ashley 

G..rcia 

Musto 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gaydos 

Neal 

Beard,  Tenn 

G  aimo 

Nedzl 

Biaggi 

G;nn 

Nelson 

Boland 

Gold  water 

Nolan 

Breauv 

Gramm 

O  Brlen 

Brocmffeld 

Harsha 

r>bey 

Brown.  Calif, 

Hawkins 

P.'tn 

Brown.  Oh'o 

Hightower 

Preyer 

Burton,  John 

Holland 

Renas 

Caner 

HoUenbeck 

Rod  I  no 

Chappell 

Horton 

Rose 

Chlfholm 

Huckaby 

Rostenkowski 

Coelho 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Collins,  ni. 

Ichord 

Santltd 

Conuble 

Jenrette 

.Satterfield 

Cotter 

Kellv 

Schroeder 

Coughlln 

Kindness 

Spellman 

Crane  Philip 

Ko&tmayer 

Staggers 

Daniel,  Dan 

IjaFalce 

Stark 

Daschlp 

Latta 

S  lockman 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lederer 

St,ratT<jn 

Davis,  S  C. 

Levitas 

SymTns 

Derwlnskl 

Livingston 

Taylor 

Devlne 

Lloyd 

Thomas 

Dickinson 

Long.  La. 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Luken 

Wa-  man 

Duncan,  Greg 

Lundlne 

Weaver 

Early 

McClory 

White 

Er^ahl 

McDade 

Whltlev 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Wilson,  B<;b 

Evans,  Del. 

McHugb 

Wilson.  C  H 

Evans.  Ga 

Madlgan 

Wolfl 

Pazio 

Markey 

Wright 

Penwlck 

Marlenee 

Wydler 

Ferraro 

Mathls 

Yates 

F'-h 

Mitchell,  Md 

YO'ms.  Alaska 

Fllppo 

Mcffett 

Fiono 

Montgomery 
G  1330 

Mr,   LOWRV  rh.nnced 

hiF  vote  fron 

"yea"  to  "r. 

av  " 

UMI 


Mr  ROE  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea," 

Mr,  LEHM,^N  rhar.eed  his  vote  from 
"nav"  to  "present," 

Sn  p,  second  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a;;  abovo  recortied 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  iMr,  Mc- 
CoRMAcK'.  The  Ecntknian  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  DiNCELLi  will  be  recopn/ed 
for  20  minutes  and  the  p:>nflpn'inn 
from  Tllincjs  '  ^Tr  D'niei.  B  Cranei  will 
be  recocrnized  for  JO  miniite.s 

The  Chair  recocnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michipan  <Mr   Di.nt,ell>, 

Mr,  DINOEt.L,  NTr  Spe.ik^.".  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ,Tm  delifihted  to  be  a 
cospon.sor  of  H  R  8379  the  XHTS.-^  au- 
thorization bill,  w;th  my  dear  friend  and 
colIeaKue,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma  'Mr  Broyhill',  and  a  number 
of  other  colieaguef. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  Chairman  Staggers  of 
our  Commerce  Committee  has  stated. 
this  is  a  compromise  bill.  It  is  a  sound 
compromise,  and  I  believe  it,  contains  the 
best  ."solution  to  the  issue  of  occupant 
safety  devices  in  passenger  automobiles 

It  also  resolves  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant issues  It  IS  a  compromise  tha' 
.'.as  been  worked  out  and  agreed  to  by 


several  Members  of  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate,  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  legis- 
lation which  was  brought  up  yesterday 
and  which  was  defeated,  S.  1159  Today, 
m  HR  8379,  this  is  again  an  attempt 
to  see  to  It  thai  the  consumer  has  an  op- 
portunity for  choice  m  the  purchase  of 
passive  restraints  without  mandating  air 
bags  in  passenger  automobiles. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember, 
there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  foist  air- 
bags  on  the  American  consumer  and  to 
deny  him  a  free  choice  between  those 
mechanisms  and  other  passive  restraints 
V  hich  work  as  well  or  perhaps  better  and 
probably  for  less  money  than  :n  airbags 
As  recently  as  October  1,  1980,  the 
House  voted  down  the  S  1159  N'HTSA 
conference  report  by  68  votes  because  it 
contained  j^rox-isions  which  mandated 
air  bags  This  new  compromise  le^isla- 
tion  H-R,  8379  would  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions raised  yesterday  m  the  debate  on 
the  S.  1159  NHTSA  authorization  bill 
where  the  rule  was  rejected  by  the 
House  bv  a  significant  vote  TTie  defeat 
of  the  S.  1159  conference  report  and  the 
rule  thereon  required  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  me  to  prepare 
a  new  NHTSA  authorization  bill,  which 
is  before  the  House  today  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar.  The  House  leadership 
has  agreed  to  this.  My  good  friend,  t:ie 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr  Stag- 
gers, has  agreed  to  brmf.  this  matter  be- 
fore us.  and  my  friend  from  New  York 
the  chairman  of  the  si.bt  ommittee,  has 
agreed  that  the  .matter  shall  come  be- 
fore the  House 

The  bill  befor?  us  H  R  8379.  cojs  i 
n'lUAber  of  things.  It  maintains  tlie 
bumper  standards  which  were  in  the  bill 
yesterday  before  us  and  which  would 
have  been  in  the  conference  report.  J. 
rever:~es  the  rule  during  wh.ch  small  cars 
and  large  cars  must  hive  airbags  or 
other  passive  restraints,  automatic  saffy 
belts,  m.ovmg  the  small  cars  forward  1 
year,  and  giving  the  larger  cars  an  add:- 
tional  2  years,  som.ethmg  whii^h  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  m  view  o."  the  con- 
sumer safety  issues  involved,  since  sm.ah 
cars  appear,  on  the  basis  of  tests,  to  be 
less  safe  than  the  larger  vehicles. 

Tins  IS.  I  think,  an  important  measure 
to  help  the  American  consumers  and  the 
.American  auto  industry.  The  bill  has 
tlie  support  of  the  automobile  dealers, 
all  manufacturers,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. It  also  has  the  support  of  automo- 
bile suppliers  and  other  interested 
f  roups. 

Today  I  note  that  organized  labor  is 
not  opposing  this  legislation ,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Neii  GoldschmiCt 
has  informed  me  that  he  and  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  do  not  object  'o 
tiie  bill  before  us,  HR,  8379. 

In  addition  to  the  reversal  of  order 
of  compliance,  H  R  8379  also  incorpo- 
rates, as  did  the  conferenct  report,  a  1- 
year  delay  on  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
st;indard  208,  something  tiiat  was  m  the 
(.  onferentc  report  on  which  tlie  lule 
wa.s  rejected  out  something  winch  I  sup- 
port Ina.smuch  as  u  is  now  certain  that 
tne  administration  has  set  out  with  us 
to  proMde  the  1-year  delay  in  the  rever- 
sal of  order  of  compliarce,  we  belie\e 
that  thLs  compromise  bill  is  fuJlv  sup- 
portive of  major  objectives  of  the  ad- 


.mirisiration  Tlie  offensive  prav..bior»s 
relating  to  design  standards  requirmg 
airbags  on  certain  cars  of  the  fi\-e  largest 
manufacturers,  and  something  which 
wa-'-  extremely  ofTens.ve,  .n  that  ::  ca'osed 
a  great  deal  of  t.^ouble,  and  preference 
for  foreign  mar,ufacturers  o^■er  ''  S 
manufacturers,  and  something  which 
contributed  in  a  large  part  to  the  defea' 
of  the  legislation  has  been  excised  by 
tl.e  bill  before  us 

7  1340 
The  choice  of  occupant  restraint  sys- 
tems will  rePiain  available  m  the  mar- 
ketplace as  some  .manufacturerr-  are 
planning  to  install  airba^,^  \oiunianly. 
Others  are  engineering  for  the  excellent 
passive  belt  system  which  is  already 
available  on  some  manufacturer''^  small 
cars,  such  as  Volkswagen  of  America. 
and  whif  h  provide  sign:ficanl  and  stnk- 
iiig  safiny  improvements  for  the  Ameri- 
can inotonnc  pubu". 

While  tlie  largest  volume  m.anufac- 
turers-^Furd,  GM,  V\V  Tcota,  and  Nis- 
san, must  comply  first  -^ith  s.mal;  sizt 
cars  in  1983  all  other  manufa:turers 
inu.'-t  f.omply  with  the  schedules  con- 
tau.f-d  m  e>isi;ng  motor  '  ehicle  safety 
-■-tanJard  208,  which  meai  s  tliai  by  1984 
ail  .>ucn  vehicles  m.i45t  have  passive  re- 
stramt  equipment  installed.  But  tlie 
passive  restraint  equipment  is  not  pro- 
scrioed  here  by  design.  It  n.ay  simplj 
be  put  forward  a:-  ueeded.  In  addition  to 
this  vc  take  care  ol  *i  .e  'ire  safety  issues 
add.essed  :n  the  coi,ierence  re^jort.  and 
which  cur  gocu  friend  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr,  RiN.*t3a>    was  sc  interested  in. 

Also.  Ds  is  cont?ir.ed  in  the  original 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  I  know  there 
is  nothing  in  this  com.promise  that  re- 
ir.o-.'Pf  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
DOT  t'l  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Stan  a  arc. 

^Tr  S,->eak?r.  I  wish  to  clarfy  for  the 
Record  that  section  8  of  H.R.  8379 
doe.-  not  amend  any  existing  provision 
of  law.  nor  does  it  enact  a  new  pro\'ision 
of  law  wi'h  respect  to  occupant  restraint 
-.vsterr^  Instead  section  8  directs  the 
Secret arv  of  Transportation  'o  amend  an 
existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
prrviously  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  Public  La  a 
89-563.  This  is  the  exact  procedure  fol- 
lowed m  the  conference  report  on  S  1 155 
.After  the  Secretary  ha";  amended 
Safety  Standarc  208  to  conform  "o  t;,e 
requirements  of  section  8  of  this  bill,  the 
amended  standard  would  be  subject  t3 
further  anuncmient  or  revocation  in  the 
manner  proMded  in  section  103  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Art  of  1966 

Section  103  of  Public  Law  89-562  au- 
thunzes  the  establishment  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  .safety  standards,  sets  forth 
the  procedure  to  be  used  m  establishl'^.g 
such  standards,  provides  for  the-  amenu- 
mert  or  revocation  of  motor  vthi"!? 
safety  standards,  and  setf  forth  the  cri- 
teria to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  in 
establishing,  amending,  or  revriking 
motor  vehicle  <afetv  ^landardE  There  is 
nothing  ir.  HR  83~9  that  aflerts  the 
r^'spon-ibijities  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
promulgation,  amendm.ert  and  revoca- 
tion of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards 
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It  u,  clear  that  the  Secretary  has  a 
contiiiunit;  respoiisiljiUty  under  section 
lu3  01  the  National  Iraffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  make  sure 
that  Safety  Standard  208  "is  reasonable, 
practicable,  und  appropriate  for  the  par- 
ticular type  01  motor  vehicle,  cr  item  ol 
motor  vehicle  ecjuipmen',  for  which  It  Is 
prescnlied  '  In  dome  so.  he  must  con- 
sider the  circamstancet.  at  the  time  it  is 
to  become  effective,  takmu  into  account 
changes  in  technology,  contumer  pref- 
erences, or  the  economic  circumstances 
of  manufacturers  to  the  extent  that  they 
relate  to  the  criteria  that  the  Secretar:- 
is  directed  t;^  follow  by  section  103. 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  oppose  the  bill  because  of  the  authori- 
sation of  over  $163  mUhon  by  the  appro- 
priation over  the  next  3  years.  I  would 
hope  that  such  funds  could  be  reduced 

I  'vill  now  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleaRue  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieidmg.  1  rise  in 
support  of  this  bil".  The  gentleman  from 
MichiRar.  has  already  explained  what 
this  bill  does. 

This  bill  is  to  correct  the  problems 
that  were  debated  fully  on  the  confer- 
ence report  that  was  defeated  on  yester- 
day. The  conference  report  had  some 
offending  material  in  it  with  respect  to 
the  airbag  standard.  What  this  bill  does 
is  to  correct  that  problem. 

During  the  debate  yesterday  on  the 
conference  report,  those  of  us  who  were 
opposed  to  it  promised  the  Members  that 
if  the  conference  report  was  defeated, 
that  we  would  work  in  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  introduce  legislation  and  to 
present  legislation  here  on  the  floor  that 
would  do  the  righi  thini;.  That  is  what 
H  R  8379  doe.-.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  explained,  that  the  pa:- 
sive  restraint  standard  has  been  re- 
versed with  resoe'-t  to  small  car.^  and 
large  cars  and  that  the  imnlementation 
date  has  been  delayed  so  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  that  standard  next  vear. 
as  thev  would  have  been  required  under 
present  'aw 

Mr.  ECKHARnr  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  centl^man  yield? 

Mr  BROYHTl  L  I  yield  io  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr  ECKHARDV  Mr  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  recall  that  on  vesterday, 
when  yon.  the  author  of  this  bill  today, 
and  Mr  Dingell  were  talking  about 
putting  up  a  bill,  thft  I  was  at  that  time 
a.ssured  that  the  bill  that  you  would  put 
un  wou'd  not  contain  any  language 
which  altered  the  bumper  standard  pro- 
visions? I  was  shown  at  that  time  a  bill 
that  was  to  be  offered,  which  did  not  in- 
clude an  alteration  of  bumper  stand- 
ards Is  that  not  correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  am  not  aware  of 
that  conversation  I  was  not  privy  to 
that  conversation  or  to  thit  apreement 
Let  me  state  my  own  position,  if  I  could 
reclaim  mv  time,  with  respect  to  the 
bumper  standard 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  with  respect 


to  the  bumper  standard.  However.  I 
would  point  out  in  all  fairness  that  the 
language  which  is  in  the  bill  is  a  com- 
promise, and  that  though  it  does  say 
that  tlie  bumper  standard  exceeding  2.5 
miles  per  hour  cannot  be  established  be- 
fore September  1.  1982.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  rest  of 
the  language  do?s  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  authority  of  the  agency  to  wTite 
rules  and  regulations  in  this  area 

In  eflfcct.  what  this  section  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  does  Ls  this:  U  requires  the 
agency  to  do  some  more  homework,  to 
do  some  more  study,  to  do  some  more 
analysis  to  assure  us  that  a  more  strin- 
gent standard  is  in  fact  cost  effective 
and  that  it  is  beneficial  to  consumers. 
That  li  what  this  whole  debate  has  been 
all  about.  If  we  go  to  a  higher  standard, 
would  that  be  beneficial  from  a  cost 
standpoint  to  consumers  And  so.  the  de- 
lay m  implementing  the  standard  gives 
the  agency  time  to  make  those  determi- 
nations, to  make  those  studies,  to  make 
those  analytical  analyses  so  that  we  can 
have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further" 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  is  the  question 
I  was  asking;  I  understand  the  gentle- 
m.an  made  no  commitment  to  me  with 
respect  to  what  was  in  the  bill,  but  does 
the  gentleman  not  recognize  that  the 
bill  that  was  circulated  yesterday  as  the 
bill  that  would  be  offered  if  the  confer- 
e'lce  report  went  down  hud  the  bumper 
standard  provisions  stricken  out  of  it  so 
liiat  the  bumper  standard  authority  of 
NHTSA  would  remain  the  .same.  That  is 
the  instrument  1  was  shown  yesterday. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Dingell  I  so  that  he  can  respond. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  circulated  no  bill  which  had  any- 
thint?  stricken  out  or  included.  We  indi- 
cated that  we  would,  if  we  could,  bring 
up  the  bill  Without  the  bumper  standards 
in  it.  The  gentleman  should  be  advised 
that  the  Speaker  told  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Broyhill  >  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
bill  could  not  come  up  because  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  objected 
to  it  because  the  bumper  standard  pro- 
visions had  been  removed  from  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  us.  So.  to  satisfy  Mr 
Staggers  and  the  Speaker,  we  have  put 
the  bumper  standards  in.  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  bill 
up  at  this  particular  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempKirc.  Tlie  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  .=)  additional  mlnutt's  to  the  gen- 
tlem in  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  the  Members  and  also  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  bill  that  we 
are  discussing  and  debating  at  this  time. 
H  R.  8379,  was  introduced  o!i  Novem- 
ber 21  This  bill  has  not  been  dropped 
in  the  hopper  just  in  the  last  few  hours 
This  is  a  bill  that  has  been  ponding  at 
the  Speaker's  desk  for  some  days. 


I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
in.m  Irom  Texa.s  and  to  other  Members 
where  this  language  came  from.  This 
language  came  Irom  the  conference  re- 
port wh.ch  the  gentleman  supported  yes- 
terday, so  I  would  suggest  that  il  he 
voted  for  the  conference  rejjort  yester- 
day, that  he  can  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port this  bill  today.  The  only  thing  that 
we  have  deleted  Irom  H.R.  8379  is  the 
language  dealing  with  the  mandatory 
airbag  provisions.  Otherwise,  it  is  like 
the  conference  report  and  has  venr*  broad 
bipartisan  supjwrt  here.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  let  us  go  ahead 
and  pass  this  bill  now.  send  it  to  the 
Senate,  and  send  it  to  the  President's 
desk. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr  BROYHILL  Yes. 

Mr  ECKHARDT  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  on  October  1.  1980.  I  opposed 
the  bill  as  it  was  offered  at  that  time. 

I  thought  at  that  time  that  there  was 
sufficient  time  to  come  back  and  correct 
the  bill.  The  time  ran  out  and  we  had  to 
compromise.  The  bill  yesterday  was  a 
compromise  that  was  agreed  to  by  both 
General  Motors.  Ford,  and  certain  other 
automobile  companies.  It  included  at 
least  the  option  of  airbags  in  one  lined 
cars  for  each  of  the  five  largest  sellers 
of  their  product  in  the  United  States. 
But  that  L>  not  in  this  bill. 

I  can  compromise;  I  can  trade  for  one 
thing  if  another  good  item  is  put  in  the 
bill,  but  this  bill  is  a  total  sellout  to  the 
automob  le  companies. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  take  i.ssue  with  the 
gentleman.  This  bill,  like  the  conference 
report  which  the  gentleman  and  others 
supported  .\esterday.  except  for  the  pro- 
vision that  is  offensive  to  many  of  us, 
which  added  a  mandatory  design  stand- 
ard. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Speaker,  i.s  there 
anything  in  the  bill  which  is  being  in- 
troduced today  which  prohibits  an  au- 
tomobile company  from  making  avail- 
able airbacs  if  they  want  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  The  automobile  com- 
panies can  offer  airbags  as  an  option  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Some  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  do  that. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  But  not  mandated  to 
dolt? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  That  Ls  right. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Rinaldo) 

Mr  PINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  K.  8379 

I  think  this  legislation  can  be  accu- 
rately characterized  as  emergency  leg- 
islation 

It  contains  several  provisions  which 
must  h^  pa.ssed  at  thi.s  time. 

Firs',  tins  bill  include?  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Nat'onal  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  AdminLstration  for  fiscal  years 
1980.    1981     and    1982 

Second,  it  also  includes  two  change* 
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In     the     occupant     restraint     standard 
ft'tuch    are  of  cnliral  importance  to  the 
domestic  auto  mdu.stry  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  discu.ss  these  changes 

briefly 

Standard  208  presently  provide.':  that 
all  auto  manufacturers  mu.'^t  equip  their 
cars  with  a  pa-ssive  occupant  restraint 
system  that  complies  with  the  standard 
over  a  3-year  period,  starting  w  ilh  model 
year  1982  and  running  through  model 
year  1984  The  standard  further  re- 
quires that  large  cars  are  to  be  so 
equipped  for  model  year  1982,  inter- 
mediate size  cars  for  model  year  1983, 
and  small  cars   for  model  year   1984. 

Thi.s  constitutes  a  2 -year  advantage 
which  Will  work  against  tiie  sale  of  do- 
mestically produced  cars  at  a  lime  when 
we  are  already  experiencinp  a  40-percent 
unemploymen;  rate  in  our  auto  industry 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  justification  for  this 
schedule  in  terms  of  highway  safety 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  o.-cupants  of 
.small  cars  are  iinolved  in  eight  limes 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  a-s  are  the 
occupants  of  large  cars. 

H  R  8379  corrects  thus  problem  by  re- 
versing the  standard's  order  for  the 
large  auto  manufacturers  so  that  .small 
cars  will  be  required  to  comply  first. 

These  changes  will  better  serve  the 
interests  of  safety  on  our  highways  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  relief  to  our 
domestic  auiomobilc  industry 

Also  included  is  a  l-year  delay  in  the 
implementation  of  the  standard  for 
these  auto  manufacturers. 

This  should  allow  them  some  lead 
time  withm  which  t-o  change  their  pro- 
duction plans  to  accommodate  the 
standard's  new  order 

Needless  to  .<;ay.  time  is  of  the  essence. 

We  can  not  wait  any  longer  to  make 
these  changes. 

The  presp^.t  standard  will  be  going 
into  effect  .soon.  September  1.  1981  The 
domestic  auto  manufacturers  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  invest  nullions  of 
dollars  to  comply  with  the  st.mdard — 
all  to  their  competitive  detriment. 

Certainly  that  money  could  be  better 
spent  to  meet  the  competition  and  f;e» 
our  autoworkers  back  on  the  pavroll. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  other  im- 
portant provisions  which  have  my  full 
support. 

One  of  the  provisions  changes  the 
current  mandator>'  tire  registration 
system  required  of  tire  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors into  a  voluntary  program  for 
consumers  This  should  increa,sc  tire 
registration,  provide  significant  dollar 
savings  to  dealers,  and  consumers,  and 
reduce  the  dealers'   paperwork   burden 

Another  provision  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transi)orlation  to  require  the 
manufarturers  to  give  public  notice  of 
a  tire  recall,  if  and  when  he  determines 
such  notice  to  be  in  the  public  interest 

SuflBce  it  to  say  that  my  statements 
in  support  of  the  bill  constitute  .some  of 
the  many  reasons  that  we  should  vote 
for  it.  You  have  and  will  be  hearing 
other  equally  compelling  arguments  for 
this  bill 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H  R 
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n   1350 
Mr.   MAGUIRE.   Would   my   colleague 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me  when  he 
has  a  moment'-' 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  will  yield  at  this  time 
for  a  moment. 

Mr  MAGUIRE.  If  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman for  one  moment,  because  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  have  had  no  time 
on  either  side  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
a  few  minutes  remaining.  I  will  be  happy 
to  wait  for  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
be  so  kind. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  First  I  want  to  finish 
my  statement  on  my  own  time. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  all  of 
the  controversial  items  and  particularly 
the  discu.ssion  on  the  airbags  which  was 
the  heart  of  the  controversy  have  been 
removed  from  this  bill. 

I  was  on  the  other  side  yesterday.  I 
was  for  the  bill  yesterday,  and  I  recog- 
nized that  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  recognize 
more  importantly,  that  something  has  to 
be  done  now.  That  is  why  I  am  arguing 
.so  fervently  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  strongly 
supported  by  everyone  in  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev  (Mr. 
Rinaldqi  has  expired. 

Mr  MAGUIRE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  only  consumed  4  mmutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Dingeld  is 
recognized. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
ni mutes  to  the  distinguisiied  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  ScheuerK 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
agreement in  this  House  pro  and  con 
airbags  is  very  well  known.  We  had  the 
debate  on  the  matter  yesterday  and  we 
had  a  vote  on  the  matter  yesterday. 
That  IS  now  yesterday's  battle  As  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  told  us  over  a 
century  ago,  we  are  faced  with  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory  In  theory  this 
could  be  an  improved  bill  The  condition 
is.  however,  that  the  automobile  industry 
is  in  a  state  of  crisis  that  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  We  mu.st  urgently  give  some 
assistance  to  the  industry. 

This  bill  provides  the  same  a.ssistance 
to  the  industry  that  the  conference  re- 
port provided  ye.sterday  absent  the  air- 
bag  provision,  which  I  deeply  regret 
However,  this  is  the  only  ball  game  in 
town  There  are  over  1  million  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  auto  industry  who 
are  suffering  The  industry  i.s  suffering 
It  is  being  desperately  threatened  by 
foreign  imports  which  have  a  totally  un- 
fair competitive  advantage. 
This  bill  IS  urgently  needed. 
Mr.  MAGUIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  the 
opposition  can  have  1  minute'' 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  will  yield  a  half 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MAGUIRE  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Several  points  must  be  made  m  this 
debate  First  of  all,  NHTSA  has  already 
been  funded  Second,  there  has  been  a 
Ifi-year  delay  on  implementing  any  kind 
of  a  standard  We  are  talking  about  9,000 
hves  a  year  and  65,000  injuries 


This  bill,  if  it  pa.sses  today,  delays  and 
sabotages  once  again  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect people  from  those  losses  of  life  and 
from  those  injuries. 

Insurance  companies  have  testified 
ihat  the  data  show  that  we  will  have  a 
net  savings  of  dollars  by  going  ahead 
with  the  option  on  passive  restraints  In- 
vestigations that  have  been  done  .shown 
that  the  American  people — and  GM  has 
data  to  show— that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  have  the  option  Yel  there 
IS  not  a  single  car  being  manufa^nured 
in  the  United  States  today  that  provides 
that  ojuion  to  the  bu.\er 

We  have  a  Senate  which  is  not  going 
to  receive  this  bill  with  any  great  in- 
terest We  are  wasting  our  time  here 
today.  We  ought  to  reject  this  approach 
and  go  back  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  legislatively  and  adopt  yes- 
terday's conference  report. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  thmk  finally  it  is  appalling  that  those 
of  us  who  are  against  th  s  bill  have  ab- 
solutel.v    no  time  m  this  debate 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  can  only  say.  at  an- 
other time,  on  another  occasion,  and  in 
another  battle,  who  knows  what  my  po- 
sition would  be  In  terms  of  the  emer- 
gency situation  facing  our  automobile 
industry,  we  have  to  put  aside  the  bat- 
tles of  the  past  and  concentrate  on  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  industry 

Second,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  and  others 
tt:at  this  does  renew  the  franchise  for 
NHTSA  for  2  years  so  they  can  con- 
tinue the  r  lifesavmc  function  of  aiding 
and  ass'sling  and  abettme  safety  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

So  putting  aside  all  of  the  arguments 
in  the  past  that  are  not  relevant  todav. 
I  urge  mv  colleaciies  to  vole  for  this  bill. 
TJie  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Schecxr' 
has  been  yielded  4  mnutes  That  leaves 
a  total  of  10  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Dingeli  ■  and  5 
m'nutes  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Daniel  B  Crane  ' . 

The  gentleman  from  lUmois  iMr 
Daniel  B  Crane  >  is  recognized. 

Mr  DANIEL  B  CRANE  Mr  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  yeld  4  minutes  to  my 
colleague    from    New    Hampishire     iMr. 

D'AMOfFS  < . 

Mr.  D'AMOURS  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 

I  hope  there  are  a  lot  of  people  mon- 
itoring this  debate  m  the  \anous  offices 
TTiere  is  a  lot  in  ih  s  legislation  that  I 
could  approve  of.  that  I  could  accept  But 
I  would  hope  we  are  all  clear  on  exactly 
V  hat  it  is  that  we  are  giving  away  to 
get  this  little  bit  of  good  done  in  this 
legislation  For  the  first  time  in  the  6 
years  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
Nxly.  and  I  suspect  for  the  first  time  in 
the  experience  of  many  of  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  are.  by  this  bill, 
revoking,  rolling  back,  eliminating  a 
proven,  tested,  cost-efficient  standard 
that  has  been  saving  consumers  money. 
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ihat  ha,s  been  helping  us  to  conserve  use 
iii  K,i  oline  and  that  is  a  5-mile-per-hour 
hamper  standard  which,  make  no  mLs- 
takf  about  It  IS  now  m  plare  This  5- 
mile-p«T-hour  bumper  standard  is  now  in 
pliire  These  bumpers  are  on  the  auto- 
mobiles that  we  are  dnvinR  today  They 
are  savinK  us.  conservatively  ftgiued. 
alviul  $300  million  a  %ear  for  consunit-rs. 
That  IS  pretty  cost  efficient.  But  we  v;ant 
to  roll  this  back  and  do  you  know  v.hy'' 
We  want  to  roll  this  bark  because  there 
is  a  plant  in  West  VirKiiiia  which  can- 
not meet  the  standards  But  guess  what 
tise  IS  new''  That  plant  m  West  Virginia 
lias  since  announced  that  it  is  gomn  to 
close.  Its  employment  is  down  about  7,S 
percent.  That  is  irrelevant  We  ought  to 
be  voting  here  fur  consumers.  We  ought 
to  be  volmc  for  people  who.se  automobile 
insurance  bills  are  going  to  go  down  un- 
less we  turn  back  this  bill  and  who.se  re- 
pair costs  are  Roing  to  go  up 

Mr  RAH.ML  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
jcntleman  yield'' 

Mr  D'AMOURS  I  do  not  have  much 
time.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
just  mentioned — .ve  have  to  underline 
this— the  appropriations  being  author- 
ized are  already  a;)prorriated  We  are 
not  doing  anything  with  this  authori.^a- 
tion. 

n  1400 

The  appropriation  has  already  passed. 

Another  jioint-  Airbags.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  have  a  whole  lot  to  do  vith 
airbags  As  a  matter  of  fart,  this  legisla- 
tion puts  back  all  captive  restraints  for 
a  year  That  includes  seatbelts.  Do  not 
kid  yourself  by  thinkint;  that  by  '.oiing 
for  this  you  are  somehow  doin<^  some- 
thing abf  ut  alrba^s  What  you  are  doing 
is  rolling  back  the  installation  of  all  pas- 
sive restraints  on  automobiles  and  i  do 
not  th:nk  we  want  'o  do  that 

Mr  MACiUIRE  Mr  SfK-aker.  will  the 
genllemaii   yield'' 

Mr  DAMOtlHS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  MAGUIRE  This  would  be  op- 
tional, would  it  nof 

Mr.  D'AMOURS    Absolutely. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  For  the  American 
consumer  to  make  a  choice.  But  they 
cannot  choose  if  the  cars  do  not  have 
the  option,  is  that  not  correcf 

Mr.  DAMOURS  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  with  regard  to  his  argu- 
ment on  the  bumpers? 

Mr  D'AMOURS  I  do  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  have  a  great  dt  al 
Oi  symtxithy  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  ;us  I  explained  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  How- 
ever, there  is  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion coming  from  both  sides  as  to  what 
the  cost  effectivene.ss  of  the  5-mile-an- 
hour  bumper  is 

Mr  D'AMOURS.  The  co.st  effective- 
ness ha.s  been  tested  not  only  by  NHTSA 
but  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  Every  time  a  final  report  has 
been  issued  it  has  been  determined  to  be 
really  cost  effective. 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  thank  the  i-entle- 
man  for  the  NHTSA  figures  However. 
we     concede     because     5 -mile -an -hour 


bumpers  are  heavier,  that  they  arc  go- 
ing to  cast  more  In  fact,  it  is  going  to 
cost  as  much  $500  million  with  cars 
equipped  with  5-mile-an-hour  bumpers 
over  2  4-mile  bumpers 

Mr  D'AMOURS  NHTSA  published  a 
restudy  in  December  of  this  year  show- 
ing that,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
the  body  was  unitized,  that  that  may 
not  be  true. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr    Rahall>. 

Mr  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  October  1  when  the 
House  failed  to  pass  this  conference  re- 
port due  to  not  obtaining  the  necessary 
two- thirds  vote  that  was  required.  I  sup- 
ported the  conference  report  at  that 
time,  although  I  did  have  and  still  have 
serious  misgivings  about  mandating 
passive  restraints  systems  However,  this 
conference  report  or  this  legislation  that 
has  come  to  us  today  does  delete  that 
mandatory  position  and  does.  I  believe, 
provide  relief  to  our  American  automo- 
bile industry.  The  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  rollback  of  the  bumper 
standards  in  this  legislation,  from  the  5- 
mile-per-hour  standard  at  present  to  the 
2.5  miles  the  legislation  would  provide.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  certain  facts  Of  course,  various 
studies  were  quoted  by  the  gentleman  in 
regard  to  NHTSA's  recommendations  on 
this  issue.  However,  I  am  quoting  from  a 
letter  Joan  Claybrook  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  wrote  to  General 
Motors  on  April  15: 

NHTSA's  analysl.s  lndlcat.es  that.  If  the  Part 
581  Bumper  Standard  were  modified  to  re- 
quire 25  mph  front  and  rear  barrier  and 
pendulum  Impacts  and  1  5  mph  corner  pen- 
dulum impacts  and  If  manufacturers  took 
full  advantage  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
weight  reductions  made  possible  by  such 
a  modification,  combined  fuel  economy  val- 
ues would  be  Increased  by  0.3  miles  per  gal- 
lon. 

General  Motors  had  written  a  letter 
in  agreement  w  ith  this  analysis  and  with 
this  statement  Joan  Claybrook  of 
NaTSA  has  admitted  there  would  be  a 
cost  savings  of  0  2  miles  per  gallon  if  the 
2.5-mile-per-hour  bumper  standard  were 
adopted. 

This  0.3-mile-per-gallon  .savines 
would,  of  course,  equate  to  approximately 
63  million  gallons  of  gasolim-  tliat  would 
be  saved  per  year  by  the  American  con- 
sumers. General  Motors  has  indicated 
that  figure  could  go  as  high  as  93  millions 
iii  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Speaker.  NHTSA's  own  studies 
were  biased  This  was  reinforced  by  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
who  reports — 

Unfortunately  NHTSA's  final  assessment 
<if  the  bumper  standard  appears  to  Include 
some  very  questionable  estimates  of  costs 
and  some  assumptions  about  benefits  that 
require  more  substantiation  The  Council 
should  take  on  the  role  of  urging  NHTSA 
to  clarify  these  problems  and  lis  answers 
before  embracing  the  5  0  mph  bumper 
standard  as  most  cost  beneficial 

Mr.  D'AMOLTRS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  a  very  important 
point? 


Mr  RAHALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  NcA  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D  AMOURS.  Was  that  study  made 
in  consideration  of  installation  of  light 
bumpers  or  was  that  study  made  as  to 
fuel  efficiency  on  the  installation  of  the 
heavy  steel  bumpers  that  HoudaiUe 
manufactures? 

Mr.  R.AHALL.  This  study  was  made 
to  show  the  benefit  to  the  consumers 
and  cost  effectiveness  of  these  proposed 
rollbacks  and  bumper  standards 

Mr.  D'AMOURS  The  point  is  if  you 
cannot 

Mr  RAHALL  And  I  believe  from  Joan 
Claybrook's  own  figures,  we  have  seen 
the  rollback  to  the  2  5  miles  per  hour 
would  indeed  provide  benefits  to  the 
.American  consumer. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS  But  the  lighter 
bumpers  can  be  installed  and  they  do 
save  ga.soline.  Now.  Houdaille  cannot 
make  lighter  bumpers  so  it  would  save 
gasoline 

Mr  RAHALL.  I  do  not  think  the  issue 
here  is  what  Houdaille  can  do  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  issue  here  is  cost 
effectiveness  to  the  American  consumer 
and  fuel  efficiency,  if  we  are  gomg  to 
reduce  our  reliance  upon  the  foreign  im- 
port. We  must  try  to  provide  the  cost 
efficiency  that  will  allow  our  American 
automobile  industrv  to  survive  in  these 
difficult  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  I  would  grant  the 
gentleman  that  the  cost  effectiveness— 
Houdaille  cannot  make  a  pood  bumper, 
so  it  is  cost  effective  for  them  to  reduce 
the  requirements,  but  there  are  com- 
panies that  can  make  good  bumpers  and 
also  save  us  gasoline. 

Mr.  RAHALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  me  my  time,  let  me  quote  very 
quickly  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation critique  of  the  June  1  bumper 
standard  a.ssessment.  In  their  analysis 
on  th  s  issue,  they  hue  shown  that  the 
2.5-mile-per-hour  bumper  standard,  as 
compared  to  the  5-mile-per-hour  stand- 
ard, would  produce  20  32  vehicle-miles 
rer  gallon  as  compared  to  19  90  vehicle- 
miles  per  gallon  under  the  5.0  bumper 
standard 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tne  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  so  that  I  might  include  the 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  show  the  .savings  in 
vehicles  per  mile  granted  by  2  5  mile- 
per-hour  .standard  over  the  5-mile-per- 
hour  standard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

•  Mr    ECKHARDTI  . 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me  I  do  regret  that  the 
purported  opponents  have  yielded  very 
little  of  their  time  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  probably  the  last 
time  I  .shall  take  this  well  I  take  this 
well  in  the  .same  spirit  that  I  have  taken 
it  in  the  14  vears  I  have  been  here  I 
do  not  want  to  .sec  the  special  interests 
win  in  every  battle  against  the  general 
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public,  and  that  is  what  Is  happening 
here  Who  is  Houdaille"'  Houdaille  is  a 
big  manufacturmg  company,  one  of  the 
Fortune  500.  that  happens  to  operate  a 
plant  that  makes  inefficient  heavy  steel 
bumpers  in  West  Virginia. 

Houdaille  alone  was  the  cause  of  put- 
ting the  provision  in  this  bill  that  takes 
the  requirement  that  automobile  manu- 
facturers make  bumpers  out  of  some- 
thng  other  than  tinsel,  that  they  make 
bumpers  that  will  withstand  a  collision 
at  the  same  speed  that  a  person  may  walk 
;nto  a  wall  without  skinning  his  nose. 

What  have  we  In  this  bill?  A  reduction 
of  the  bumner  standard  from  5  to  2' 2 
miles  per  hour.  One-and-a-half  miles 
p)er  hour  from  a  side  blow. 

When  is  this  House  going  to  stand  up 
and  represent  consumers,  represent  peo- 
ple; Are  we  to  be  a  brokerage  house  be- 
tween the  various  special  interests  that 
want  to  make  trades  to  make  legislation 
fit  their  own  businesses?  Houdaille  is  not 
going  out  of  business  because  they  can- 
not make  those  heavy  bumpers  In  West 
Virginia  but  they  are  go-ng  to  quit  their 
plant  there  anyway  within  a  matter  of 
days  Do  we  have  to  respond  to  every 
blandishment  of  every  company  when 
the  cost  to  the  public  Is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  or  $200  more  for  any  colli- 
sion between  2'2  miles  and  5  miles  an 
hour? 

D  1410 

What  has  happened?  Yesterday,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  succeeded — • 
and  the  votes  of  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  alone  would  have 
changed  the  vote  yesterday — succeeded 
in  defeating  a  compromise  that  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  two  American  automo- 
bile companies  affected.  It  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  three  foreign  companies 
that  would  be  affected  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  airbags. 

It  was  a  reasonable  compromise.  I 
voted  for  it  even  though  it  had  some 
things,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  said,  that  I  did  not  like.  But 
what  we  have  got  today  is  a  complete 
surrender  to  the  automobile  industry, 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  make  IneflB- 
cient  bumpers. 

At  what  point  will  we  stop?  At  what 
point  will  we  protect  the  public?  We  were 
presented  with  a  bill  yesterday  that  could 
come  up  again  on  Tuesday  of  next  week 
and  could  pass  both  Houses.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  probably  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
body  to  pass. 

I  have  a  very  special  Interest  in  this 
bill  In  1972,  I  drove  a  Saab  automobile 
with  a  test  driver  into  a  bulldozer  be- 
tween the  Raybum  and  Longworth 
Buildings.  Its  bumper  sustained  no  in- 
jury and  fully  protected  the  car  from 
damage.  That  many  years  ago — 8  years 
ago— bumpers  were  made  that  would 
withstand  that  kind  of  crash.  It  was  six 
years  before  we  got  bumper  standards 
requiring  that  there  be  no  damage  in  a 
collision  at  5  miles  an  hour,  and  for  2 
years  the  public  has  received  the  bene- 
nt  of  those  requirements. 

Now  that  means  the  diflference  be- 
tween no  cost  when  you  back  your  car 
into  a  hght  post  at  5  miles  an  hour  and 


about  a  $450  cost  that  used  to  occur  be- 
cause the  bumper  had  not  been  properly 
constructed. 

Now,  after  the  bumper  standard  has 
been  in  effect  for  2  years,  we  are  going 
to  take  It  off  again.  We  are  going  to  take 
it  off.  and  we  are  going  to  tell  NHTSA 
they  cannot  put  it  back  on  imtil  1982. 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  LelandV 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  before 
us  mainly  because  I  feel  the  same  way 
with  the  same  intensity  that  my  col- 
league feels.  To  reverse  decisions  that 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  America  and  their  safety,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  a  matter  of  madness  and  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  commimity  from 
whence  I  come,  this  bill  is  jive. 

I  would  hope  we  would  consider  it,  as 
it  IS  high  time  we  can  exercise,  in  rever- 
sals of  safety  in  health  matters  like  this, 
because  we  are  talking  about  human 
lives  and  not  just  money. 

Now  we  have  already  heard  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  my  colleague, 
that  in  fact  these  kinds  of  measures, 
these  health  and  safety  measures  that 
have  been  implemented  already,  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  under  medicare 
and  other  instances  or  programs  like 
this. 

But  at  the  same  time  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  is  losing  9.000  lives.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  65.000  injuries 
would  be  committed  if  in  fact  this  bill  is 
passed.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  House  that  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  opposing  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
to  oppose  this  legislation  because  it  is 
an  exercise  in  futility.  A  number  of  key 
US.  Senators,  led  by  Senator  John 
Warner,  have  promised  that  this  bill  will 
never  pass  in  the  Senate.  So  why  are  we 
considering  it?  We  are  considering  it  be- 
cause yesterday  this  body,  by  three  votes, 
defeated  a  bill  supported  by  the  largest 
coalition  of  diverse  organizations  who 
have  ever  joined  together  to  support  an 
auto  safety  measure.  The  Carter  admin- 
istration, Ford  Motor  Co.,  General 
Motors,  the  insurance  industry,  and  con- 
sumer organizations  all  asked  us  to  pass 
S.  1159,  the  auto  safety  conference  re- 
port. If  we  had  done  that,  that  bill 
would  have  moved  to  the  President  and 
been  signed  into  law.  Instead,  we  are  now 
wasting  o\ii  time  and  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  action  yesterday  are  the 
Japanese  automobile  manufacturers — 
the  only  group  actively  opposed  to  that 
legislation. 

In  the  major  battles  between  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  automobUe  industry 
I  have  generally  found  it  proper  end  ap- 
propriate to  support  the  public  interest. 
Yesterday,  those  interests  merged  and  I 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  for  that 
bill  because  it  would  have  been  a  great 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry in  its  present  time  of  need  with 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  workers 
unemployed.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
why  any  Member  of  Congress  concerned 
about  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Detroit  would  either  fight  against  or 
vote  against  that  fine  legislation. 

The  rationale  we  are  now  being 
presented  with  is  to  support  instead  this 
trunketed  bill  which  will  never  become 
law.  But  I  have  a  better  suggestion  Let 
us  defeat  this  bill  so  that  we  can  go  back 
and  do  our  business  properly  by  enacting 
into  law  the  legislation  which  will  go 
directly  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  President's  desk,  and  which 
has  the  broad  support  of  all  interested 
parties.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr  DmcELLi 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R   8379.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  Quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  205.  nays  126. 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  99.  &a 
follows : 

[Roll  No    675] 
YEAS— 205 


Ab-lnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Andrews.  N  C. 
And  re  ws. 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Atkinson 
Pa-iham 
Bafalls 
Bai  ey 
Baimar, 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BcvlU 
Biaepl 
Blanchard 
Boner 
Bouquard 
&  wen 
BrlnkJey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broyhlll 
Burpener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carr 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinker 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex 
Corcoran 
Courier 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
de  la  OarEB 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dmeell 
Doman 
Duncan.  Ore? 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Fm"rv 
English 
Evans,  Del. 


Fary 

Pindley 

Ptsher 

Ford.  Mich 

Porsrthe 

Fountain 

Frenz«l 

Fmst 

O»ydoe 

Gibbons 

G'nTlch 

Goodllng 

Oradlson 

C-amm 

Grassley 

Grl"=h3m 

Onarlnl 

Guyer 

Hapedom 

Hall .  Tex 

KamUton 

Han'-e 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Hillls 

Hinson 

Holt 

Hr'pklnf 

Horton 

Hubbard 

HuckabT 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ire'and 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jones,  N  r 

Joives.  Okla 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUde« 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagrmarslno 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leafh.  La 

Leatb.  Tex. 

Lee 

L*m 

L.ewls 

L'ovd 

Loefller 

Long.  La 


Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungxen 

MrCormack 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlener 

Martin 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mirer.  Ohio 

MItrhPll,  NT 

Molloban 

Monittromery 

Moore 

Moo'head, 

Calif 
Moorhea-i  Pa 
M'lmhy  Pa 
Murtba 
Musto 
Myers.  Tnd. 
Natcher 
NlchoU 
Oberstar 
Pasha  yan 
Pstt*n 
Pease 
PrVle 
Porter 
Prever 
Price 
Pursell 
Ouavle 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Reeuls 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Roblnaon 
Rose 

Roetenkowskl 
Rousaelot 
Rover 
Rudd 
Patterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Seliellus 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
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S»M    '      11 

Tauk* 

wmmti^abio 

Siiii'.h.  N''br 

Tauzln 

isuuwe 

I'avior 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Snyder 

Truxler 

Wlim 

Sol    n;  >f. 

rrit),.- 

W     lie 

Spei.rp 

'.  ,.:.  >■'  .la,:* 

WrlKh- 

sia^Kfn 

Walker 

Wall;-,,  .-r 
Wd',lc;:iJ 

W  ,-a-  • 

Stpcii 

■■  ..  .'..,:.    V  11 

sifriliii.rn 

Wl.,     rU    .",•_ 

V  .  .1.^.  Mo 

St("  knian 

W!..'  •,)(.■- 

.'.i:   ,->    K. 

Stump 

■A  hi'.reii 
NAYS— 126 

/ffiTBttl 

Alexander 

Fazio 

Nolan 

\mbro 

Fithian 

Nowak 

AnJeraon, 

F"orlo 

Dakar 

cam. 

Foley 

Obey 

Mideraon.  Ill 

Fow.tT 

Ottinger 

\^h:ey 

(rep  hard  t 

Pan«tta 

Vspin 

Oiaimo 

Paul 

\  .1  nllj 

Oilman 

Pepper 

llaJ  1  i» 

CUckman 

Perkins 

HarT:r» 

Gore 

Peyser 

lU-.lcl! 

Gray 

Pritchard 

:l.-;.'-Ii-.<r:-. 

Grsen 

Hanre 

il.:i»(hiilli 

Oudser 

Ratchford 

.'l-'^ii^S 

Harris 

Reuss 

11. ..   ::..t; 

liawklna 

Richmond 

H-   i.-'.r 

Mfckler 

Roberta 

H.   [lit.-'- 

H.-fI.<"l 

Rosenthal 

Hra.lpinafl 

Holt/man 

Roybal 

^\"■■i■^.    i-'aiir 

l(ci*ara 

Ruaso 

11  ,:•     :.     i'!,,.llp 

HuKhes 

Sabo 

cavaiia  itiri 

letlortls 

Seiberling 

Clay 

J.ihniion.  Calif 

Shannon 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Simon 

Conyers 

Leland 

Solars 

CouRhJln 

Levltaa 

Stack 

Cmne.  Daniel 

Ix>wry 

Stanton 

Crockett 

McCloakey 

Stark 

D' Amours 

McDonald 

Stokes 

IVlTlic!   ,     11 

McHuRh 

Studds 

1  x-ilums 

McKlnney 

Swift 

Dh-Ks 

Maitulre 

Synar 

Dixon 

Marker 

Udall 

Donnelly 

Marriott 

Van  Deerlln 

Doughert  y 

MaUul 

Van<k 

Downoy 

Mnttox 

Vento 

Drlnan 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Eckhardt 

MIkulskI 

WaUrrn 

Edgar 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wei.ss 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ml  net* 

Williams.  Mont 

Ertel 

Minlsh 

Wirth 

Evans,  n  i 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wylle 

Evan«.  !ru! 

Moakley 

Pascell 

NPljum 

A  NSWt'H  V.\  >      I  RESENT"— 2 
Gonealez  l.ehm.ui 


NOT  VOTING — 99 


.•\pplei.;,i"«' 

A.shbrook 

Baroard 

Beard.  R.I. 

ISt-ard.  Tenn 

lloland 

Breaux 

Broom  field 

Ilrown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burton.  John 

Carney 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chi^h   Im 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Cormas. 

Cotter 

Crane.  Philip 

Daschlf 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S  C 

Devlne 

Dlckinjion 

!)<»M 

Kjir! . 

Er.l.ihl 

Kr  Ipnborn 

F  fii  wlrk 

I-  ♦'  r  ni  r<  ■ 


I'LSh 

Hippo 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hi-mmt  r- 
schmldt 
Harkin 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Hutchinson 
Jenk'ns 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Kelly 
Koguvsek 
Koatmayer 
I  aPalc* 
latta 
Lederer 
Livingston 
Luken 
I.unJine 
\1   <  ■  nry 
.M   laule 
M    Ew«Tl 
M   Kay 
\I,i'h..s 
Ml.:      ..r» 
.\I    IT.-'  ■ 


Mottl 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Veal 

Nedzl 

OBnen 

Patterson 

Petri 

RaUsbark 

Ho  !U)« 

Roe 

Roth 

Santtnl 

Schroeder 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stewart 

stratton 

S\Tnm^ 

Thomas 

Thompson 

in:man 

Wa  man 

Weaver 

White 

Whitley 

Wilson.  C  H 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 


u:n()unc(>il    the    fnlUiwuig 


Th.-    CUT 
pairs 

Ml    1-t'rraru  with  Mr    ,Vihl>-.-.R 

Mr    RiKlino  with  Mr    lU-artl  .'f    :  r:.:.c\.vr 

Mr    Piifjua  wi'h  Mr    IlnximnfU! 


.Mr 
Mr 

ilr 
11. 

. 

\!r 

■"i; 

; 

Mr 

>  1 

;i 

Mr 

( '. 

Mr 

i-.i 

r 

Mr 

k; 

1 

\! '' 

I  .a 

1- 

;\  Aith  Mr  Goldwater 

il  Aih  Mr   Hanimerschmldt 

,  .If  J.;:.  \!r    Brown  of  Ohio. 
(•     A.;,  Mr   Buchanan. 

r  Ail.  Mr   u  Brlen. 

J.:-'..  Mr    I'.-'rl 
A.-;.  s\'   H.  .th 

■»•  f.  .■  :.  Mr   "-vmms. 
'.'.r    i,<-<l.-fr  J.  .■].  \!r    \!.-<;.>rv 
\!r    M.f.  .      .  '■     A  :■  ;.  Mr    .Mc  Dadf 
Mr    M    "'>■■'    All.  Mr    Krlenborn 

Mr  .M  .;;  :  :  '■■  a  Vork  with  Mrs  Pen- 
wlck 

Mr   Roe  with  Mr   Carter. 

Mr  Sanllnl  with  Mr  Carney 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  HoUenbeck. 

Mr  Thompson  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 

Mr  Waxman  with  Mr  Thomas 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr   Wydler 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr  McEwen 

Mr   Barnard  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr  John  L  Burton  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr  Garcia  with  Mr  Devlne 

Mr   Hlghtower  with  Mr  Conable 

Mr   Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Cleveland 

Mr  Mottl  with  Mr   Philip  M   Crane 

Mr   Patterson  with  Mr   Davusof  Michigan. 

Mr  Lundlne  with  Mr  Fish 

Mr  McKay  with  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr  Kelly. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Latta. 

Mrs  Chlsholm  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Coelho  with  Mr    Erdahl. 

Mr  Anthony  with  Mr   Daschle 

Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island 

Mr  Olnn  with  Mr  Pord  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr  Harkin 

Mr  Jenkins  with  Mr   Holland 

Mr  Kogovsek  with  Mr  Jenrette. 

Mr   Kostmayer  with  Mr  Luken 

Mr  Mathls  with  Mr  Neal 

Mrs  S.hroeder  with  Mr  Rallsback. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr  Stewart 

Mr  Weaver  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr  White. 

Mr  Dodd  with  Mr   Nedzl. 


H  iC  r.  I 
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Messrs  .XSF'IN 
GRAY.  11! .  M: 
their  vote     ::    ;:.       •  i        '     :..i  ■ 

Mr.     ANDHh'.VS     ..:     .\..:!;.     Cirn 
changed  his  vote  Irom  ■nay    to  'yea 

So    (two-thirds   not   having   voted    m 
favor  thereof)   the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wh.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


MlLrr,\RV    P.W    .WD   .\I,I,OW.\NC-ES 
BKM-;hTI    ,\C'r   OK    l;*HO 

Mr  NICHtH.S  Mr  Sp-'uKiT  I  a.-^k 
M..i;.::i;. '■.  i;..^i':,t     :.>    '.iki-    .•mm    the 

S;  rak-r  .  '.liiir  <.:.<■  h:;!  H  R  VtSJti  •() 
.i.Tit'i.i!  '.'if  ■; .'  rri:'ci:  Sta't'.s  ('(nic,  to 
iir.;r<:',.-  .i-r'.iiii  --pfci.il  ;i,i\  .t:n!  alluw- 
1U..I-  l)fj. .■!:•-  fi.r  nii-nitHTs  of  the  uni- 
I'r::..-:  rr-.ir  .ii.ii  ;.rr  f':.iT  p'.jrjxi.ses 
w.tL  .1  .'^t'l.itc  ,i!n>'.'.i!:r.'-i;'  'iifrc;!)  iind 
concur  ;:.  ';,-■  S<::,ite  amcndnu'iit 
Th,'  Ci.-rK  rent  the  titlt>  of  the  bill 
Thf  I  'Ifrk  riMii  •  iw  .Sciiatc  amendment, 
a.";  fellows 

-Strike  il'  a::  iif  it  '.he  etiartlng  clau.se  a:ifl 
Insert : 

SHi'HT      TITLE 

SccnoN  1  This  Act  ni.iv  :»■  red  as  -he 
••Military  Pay  and  AUoa  i  ,  .  i.  .;■  \  ■ 
of  ;980" 

scr.  IM  i^y  F"R  Nf.ir^R  ih-ty 
Sec  2.  lai(l)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
312  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "t5  OOO"  and  ■  »4  iki-i  ,:  i 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tT.OOO  ati  i 
••$5  coo- 


ls 


'2)  SullMeltm  (e)  (-f  si.h  sertlon  li 
amended  byatrOdng  out  September  30.  198; 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  then-,  f  .-^fptiniixr  j' 
1987". 

Section     312b    of    such     lule 
amfrided — 

I  A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (b) ,  (c) .  and  (d) ,  re- 
spectively; and 

(Bi  by  inserting  above  subsection  (b).  as 
redesignated  by  clause  (A),  the  following 
new  subsection  (a) : 

■■(a)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ar.  individual  who 
Is  selected  for  officer  naval  nuclear  power 
training  ana  who  executes  a  written  apree- 
ment  to  participate  In  a  proeram  of  train- 
ing for  duty  in  connection  with  the  super- 
vision, operation,  and  maintenance  of  nava. 
nuclear  submarine  propulsion  plants  may  be 
paid  a  bonus  of  tS.OOO  upon  acceptance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  written  agreement. 

•■(2)  Under  such  regulations,  and  subject 
to  such  exceptions,  as  the  Secretary  of  th'' 
Navy  may  prescribe,  an  Individual  who  ha-s 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection,  who  has  been  paid  a 
bonus  under  this  subsection,  and  who  falls 
to  commence  or  satisfactorily  complete  the 
nuclear  power  training  specified  In  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  •(>  refund  such 
bonus". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  312b  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph   (1)(A). 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•subsection  (ai' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(ai  and  (b) ". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  312b  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)(A). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •■September  30. 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •■Septem- 
ber 30.  1987" 

(Od)  Subsection  lai  of  section  312c  o! 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'$4,000 
for  each  nuclear  service  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1975.  and  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  igei"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■»6.000  for  each  nuclear  service  year  ending 
before  October  1.  1987". 

1 2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  U 
.imended  by  striking  out  ••$2,400  for  each 
nuclear  service  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  and  ending  before  October  1 
198r^  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'♦S  500 
for  each  nuclear  service  year  ending  before 
October  1.  1987^' 

(3)  Subjsectlon  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
nuclear  service  year'  Is  anv  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning before  October  1.  1987" 

(d»  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion ia)(l)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
active-duty  agreements  under  section  312  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on  or 
.^fter  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ng  the  month  In  which  this  section  Is 
( nacted. 

1 2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
b)(l)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
HKreements  executed  under  section  312b(a) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  executed  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  section  is 
enacted 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(ci  shall  become  eTectlve  on  the  first  day  or 
the  first  month  following  the  month  In  which 
this  section  Is  enacted 

IN     TNTIVF     I'^V     }  "R     SfUMARINT     IfTY 

Sec     3.     (a)     Section    301  lai     ■/    -i-f    ^"^ 
United  States  Code,  is  amrndfd   '  ■     •-k  i.t' 
out    clauses    (2)    and    i3»    and    rcd<>.~u-i.atinK 
clauses     (4)     through     il2i     ii-s    .  :au,sps      2 
through  (10),  respertlvp;v 

(b)  Section  ,101 1  hi  of  su^h  ;:•>  '■* 
nmended — 

1 1 1  bv  striking  out  "(1  i  "  afer  -he  nubsec- 
llon  designation  "ibi",  and 
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i2i  by  striKlni?  out  j^arcmrapli  |21 
ici  Section  301 ..  I  o.' ,i-i^h  title  is  amended 
by  Bti Iking  out  "clause  i4),  (5) .  |6) ,  (7).  (8)  , 
(9),  (10).  (11).  or  (12)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ''clause  (2).  (3),  i4j,  .5),  (6). 
(7),  (8).  (9). or  (10)"- 

(d)  Title  J7,  United  Srates  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  alter  scc-.lun  301b  the  follow- 
ing new  sec 'Jon: 
'•|  301c.  Incentive  pay    pubriiarlne  duty 

■•(a)(1)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  a  member  cf  the  Navy 
who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also  entitied 
to  submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  !n  the 
amount  fet  forth  in  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section  for  the  frequent  and  replar  per- 
formance of  operational  submarine  dutv  re- 
quired by  orders 

"2)  Submarine  duty  ln<tn'l.e  pay  -ha.l 
be  restricted  to  n. embers  who  h  .id  or  are 
In  training  leading  to  a  submarine  duty 
designator  and  who  are  in  and  remain  in 
the  submarine  service  on  a  career  basis 

'•(3)  To  be  entitled  to  continuous  monthly 
submarine  duty  incentive  pay  through  26 
years  of  service  (as  computed  under  section 
205  of  th'.s  title),  a  member  must  perform 
operational  subm:irlne  duties  for  at  least 
six  of  the  H-^t  12  and  at  least  10  of  'he 
first  18,  year.t  of  his  submarine  service.  How- 
ever If  a  member  performs  th?  prescrioed 
operational  submarine  duties  for  at  least 
8  but  less  than  10  of  the  first  18  years  of 
his  submarine  service,  he  is  entltled'to  con- 
tinuous monthly  submarine  duty  Incentive 
pay  for  the  fir.-=t  22  years  of  his  serUre  (as 
computed  unrier  section  205  of  thle  tl'le). 
"(4)   If  upca  completlor   of  either  12  or 


18  yeari  u'  sutn.-arine  service  it  is  deterraned 
•I'lat  a  member  ha-"  faDed  to  perform  the 
tiilnimum  fri'scrlbcd  operational  s'lbm.arine 
duty  requirctneiils  during  the  prescribed 
periods  of  time  his  en'i'le.mtnt  to  continu- 
ous monthly  subn-.irine  duty  Incentive  pay 
cea-sc.s  If  ent!t;emcnt  to  continuous  month- 
ly submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  ceases  upon 
completion  of  12  years  of  «-ubmarine  service 
entitlement  to  that  pay  may  again  rom- 
mence  upon  completion  of  13  \ei.rs  of  sub- 
marine service  If  the  n-.inimum  operaticnal 
submarine  duty  requirements  ha-,  c  been 
met.  and  such  pay  shall  continue  for  thr 
period  of  *ime  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
this  section.  Ho"*-ever.  If  entitlement  to  coi- 
tlnuofs  monthly  submarine  duty  incentive 
pay  ceases  In  the  case  of  any  member  at 
the  comrletion  of  either  12  or  18  years  of 
submarine  service  or  26  years  of  service  (as 
computed  under  section  205  of  this  title), 
such  member  sl-ail  be  entitled  ♦o  that  pay 
in  the  amount  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  the  performance  of  sub- 
sequent operational  submarine  duty,  or  for 
he  perf.-rmance  of  service  a-i  a  member  of 
a  submarine  operational  command  staff,  if 
such  member's  duties  rentilre  serving  on  a 
submarine  during  underway  operations. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

■•(A)  'Ope'-atlcnil  submarine  duty*  means 
duty— 

"(1)  while  (attached  under  competent 
orders  to  a  submarine,  while  undergoing 
training  p.-ellmlnary  to  assignment  to  a  nu- 
clear-powered submarine  'vhlle  maergolng 
rehabilita..on  after  assigntnenl  to  a  nuclear- 
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powered  submarine,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  m-.-n- 
•ler  qu.^hfied  in  submarines,  while  atta-hed 
as  a  member  of  a  submarine  opera-icial 
com.Tiand  staff  whose  duties  require  serving 
on  a  submarine  during  unde'wav  r-t ra- 
tions— 

"'-)  during  one  calendar  nion^n:  48  hours 
.i-xcept  that  hours  served  underway  .r  e>: -ess 
0-'  48  a;  a  member  :<f  a  submarine  ope-j^  na: 
command  staff  during  any  ol  the  .mmi-d  -»e- 
ly  preceding  live  calendar  month-'  ar.a  i.j: 
already  used  to  qualify  for  incentive  pay  may 
be  app:ied  to  satisfy  the  underway  -ime  re- 
quirements for  the  current  monthi 

"(11)  during  any  two  consecutive  calen- 
dar months  when  the  requirements  of  sub- 
clause (I)  of  this  clause  have  no:  been  met: 
96  hours:  or 

"(III)  during  any  three  consecutive  calen- 
dar moiiihs  when  the  requirements  of  sub- 
clause (II)  of  this  clause  have  not  been  met: 
:44  hours; 

"(li)  while  receiving  inst-ucuon  to  prepare 
for  assignment  to  a  submarine  of  advanced 
Jeslgn.  or 

■•(ill)  while  recei\lng  Instruction  ^o  pre- 
pare for  a  po.'sitlon  of  incresr^d  responilblll- 
ty  on  a  sui/inarine. 

"(B)  Surjmarine  service  means  the  serv- 
ice performed,  ui^der  regulatlur,^  prescribed 
by  the  Sef  retary  of  the  N^vy.  oy  a  member. 
and  the  years  cf  submarine  service  are  .-cm- 
puted  beginning  with  'he  earecUve  date  of 
the  Initial  order  to  perform  submarine  serv- 
i<"e. 

'(b)  A  member  vho  meets  t:;e  require- 
ments prescribed  iii  suoection  la)  of  -his 
section  is  entitled  'o  monthly  submarine 
d'  -jT  uicentive  pay  as  follows: 


UMI 


Years  o'  sirvic*  comoutetf 

u'H?'  sei. 

205 



•■Piy  |r*d« 

2  or  less 

Over: 

Over  3 

Ove.  4 

0/er6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

0 

ver!6 

Ov«f  18 

Over  20 

Ove'  22 

Ovf  r  26 

1-9 

$165 
165 
ISS 

ns 

lUS 
60 
60 

ss 

55 

$165 
165 
165 
125 
115 
70 

bi- 
ts 

55 

1165 
165 
165 
130 

u: 

75 
?0 
65 
55 

5200 
185 
185 
163 
l.!f. 
125 
70 
65 
55 

f220 
200 

:»o 

170 
140 
130 
105 
65 
55 

$230 
220 
195 
180 
1'' 
130 
65 
65 
55 

$235 

230 
205 
1% 
145 
130 
65 
bS 
55 

$245 
235 

2.'0 
195 
145- 
130 
65 

ts 

55 

5255 
245 
230 
195 
.45 
130 
65 
65 
55 

$265 
245 
230 
l?b 
!45 
130 
55 
65 
55 

J2';5 
255 

230 
195 
l«5 
129 
65 
65 
55 

$265 
255 
233 
135 

i;5 

130 
65 
65 
?5 

J25S 
255 
230 
IK 

i« 

130 
65 
65 
55 

l-t 

$265 

£-7 „ : 

E-6 

E-5  .._ 

E-4 l.'.'.'.'..'.. 

255 
230 
195 
145 

E-3 

E-2 :::: 

13f 
65 

M '.'..'...'. 

65 
55 

■ 

COMMISSIONED  OFFI 

ZIRS 

Yea- 

i  of  service 

'oniiuted 

Lrder  sec. 

205 

"Pay  trade 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  e 

Over  S 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Ove- 14 

Over  lo 

Over  18 

O.et  20 

<'/ef23 

uver  26 

0-10 

$265 
265 
265 
265 
4<0 
440 
270 
265 
175 
130 

$265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
270 
265 
175 
130 

$265 
265 
255 
265 
440 
140 
??0 
265 
175 
130 

$c65 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
300 
290 
175 
130 

$265 

265 
265 
255 
4»0 
<40 
440 
<40 

::5 

130 

$265 
255 

2s5 
265 
440 
440 
440 
4.10 
175 
>30 

J2f5 
2f5 
265 
265 
440 
44i] 
44C 
4i0 
265 
265 

S265 
265 
265 
265 
440 
440 
4>0 
410 
2S5 
265 

$255 
265 
255 
205 
«D 
44C 
J40 
440 
265 
265 

$265 
265 
265 
400 
440 
440 
440 
^^0 
265 
2«5 

5265 
265 
265 
-95 
355 
395 
395 
395 
2t5 
265 

5265 

265 
:65 
395 
3V. 
395 
3S5 
395 
265 
265 

$265 
2£5 
265 
205 
305 
350 
3U) 
2Vj 

:f5 

265 

0-9 

$265 

0-8 

0  7 

265 
265 

0-6 

0-5 

04 

0-3 ;;: " 

0-2 

0-1 :': 

2SS 
265 
265 
265 
265 
265 

2f5 

"WARRANT  OFFICER 

rears 

cf.ret.'Ce  comrutec) 

r.C»c  sec- 

'05 

"Pay  srida 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

$230 

230 
230 
230 

Over  3 

Ovei4 

Over  6 

Ove;  ^ 

Over  1? 

0,er  ".2 

OvetU 

0^ 

e>:6 

Over  18 

Over  20 

0v(i  22 

Over  26 

ilM 

$175 
175 
175 
175 

5230 

230 
230 
230 

5230 
230 
230 
230 

.265 
26S 
265 
265 

1265 
265 
2£5 
265 

$265 
265 
265 
265 

S265 
265 
265 
265 

$255 
265 

265 

$265 
265 
263 
265 

5265 

265 
265 
265 

$265 
265 
265 
265 

-,265 
265 
265 
265 

V»-3 1 

$265 

fc-2 

M 

265 

265 

265 

■'(c)(1)  An  officer  who  falls  of  selection 
for  assignment  as  an  executive  officer  or 
commanding  officer  of  a  suomarine  or  who 
declines  to  serve  in  either  su  h  position 
may  not  be  paid  submarine  dutv  Incentive 
pay  except  for  periods  during  which  the 
officer  is  serving  on  a  submarine  auni.g 
underway  operations. 


"(2)  An  enlisted  member  may  not  be  paid 
continuous  submarine  duty  incent.ve  pay 
while  serving  ashore  between  submarine  sea 
dtit"  a.ss'gnrrents  un'es-:  the  member  h'S  p. 
sufficient  period  of  enlistment  (including 
any  extension  of  an  enlistment)  remaining 
to  be  reassigned  to  fubn:arine  sea  duty. 

"(d;    Under  re^ulatlor.s  prescr.bed  by  the 


Preslden*;   and    to    the   extent   provided    for 

by  appropr.ations  when  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  who  is  entitled  to  coinpen- 
sar.on  u:  "^er  section  206  of  th:s  title,  per- 
iorms,  under  orders,  duty  on  a  submarine 
during  underway  operations,  he  ;s  eligible 
for  an  in-rease  in  such  comnei-.sation  eqtjal 
to  I, '30  cf  t^e  mcr.thiy  Incentive  pay  a:*  tor- 
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lyjcd  :>v  nibnectlon  (b)  of  this  section  for 
the  pf.-'orm&nre  of  'ha'  duty  by  a  member 
it  a  ,  !.rr«Rp<iiicl;.ir  i-ri-i''  tir.d  years  of  serv- 
irc  w'.o  Is  enH'.U'd  '-. .  basic  pay  Such  a 
mpinbcr  Is  eligible  for  the  Increase  for  each 
ilftv  8*Tve<l.  for  as  lonR  as  he  Is  qualified 
for  It  durlrn-  earh  rPLjulur  period  of 
ap,nn)prla'e  d  itv 

(e,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  Uie  Congress  b«fore  January  1  each  year— 

"(1)  the  number  of  enlisted  membtrs  and 
officers,  bv  pay  KTafle-  who.  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  had  at  least  12  but  less 
than  18  years  of  submarine  service  and  who 
were  p:itl'>rl  • -i  rontlnuous  monthly  sub- 
marine d'l'  .  :•■  .iitive  pay  under  subsection 
(a)   r.'  r  'i  s  Kry  11  til    and 

"(J  I  'ii-  -lumber  of  enlisted  members  and 
officers  :>>  ;>ay  grade,  who,  diirlnj;  such  fiscal 
year,  had  at,  least  18  years  oi  submarine  serv- 
ice aid  VI,  h.)  wore  entitled  to  such  Incentive 
pay. 

The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  each  such 
report  the  number  of  enlisted  members  and 
♦he  number  of  offlcers  in  each  category 
'•■rfrrfd  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 


sr  ■:  .1  the  number  of  such  olflcers  who. 
;  jT  ;.,:  "he  fiscal  year  concerned,  were  per- 
forminK  operational  submarine  duties  who 
were  performing  submarine  command  staff 
duties,  and  who  were  not  performing  sub- 
marine duties  at  all  ". 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
301b  the  following  new  item: 

■•301c.  Incentive  pay;  submarine  duty  " 

(f)  Section  308  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  id)  the 
following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

■■ie»  Anv  period  of  en'istm'-nt  (including 
any  extension  of  an  •nllstment) 

■•(I)  which  Is  Incurred  by  a  member  for 
the  purpose  of  contmuint^  to  nuulify  fi.r  con- 
tinuous submarine  duty  Incentive  pay  under 
.section  301c  of  this  title,   and 

"(2)  for  which  no  bonus  Is  otherwise  pay- 
able unde.-  this  section, 
may,    under   regulations   prescribed    by    the 

"ei«LISTEO  MEMBERS 


Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  considered  as  part 
of  an  Immediately  subsequent  term  of  reen- 
llvtment.  or  us  part  of  an  Immediately  sub- 
.sequent  voluntary  extension  of  an  enlist- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  the  member  for  a  bonus  under 
this  section  and  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  such  bonus  ". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted 

SPECIAL  PAT  rOR  CAREER  SEA  DITTT 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  305a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  30Sa.  Special  pay:   career  sea  pay 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is  also  entitled, 
while  on  sea  duty,  to  special  pay  at  the  ap- 
plicable ra'e  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  monthly  rates  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (aj  of  this  section  are  as 
follows: 


Ycarf  of  sei  duly 

"P»y  t'«l« 

1  or  \ns 

Ovei  I 

Ovw2 

Over  3 

Ovir4 

Overs 

Over  0 

Over  7 

Overt 

Over  9 

Over  10 

Over  11 

Over  12 

r-4 

ro 

160 

1125 

tieo 

JI75 

J!  75 

J175 

J175 

J175 

JI75 

H« 

$175 

JI75 

t-s 

60 

70 

140 

17S 

185 

190 

205 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

270 

E-6 

125 

I3S 

170 

190 

210 

215 

225 

235 

245 

255 

255 

255 

255 

1-7 

ns 

145 

21'. 

235 

255 

260 

265 

265 

270 

2/5 

280 

300 

310 

1-9 

les 

im 

775 

255 

265 

270 

280 

785 

290 

300 

310 

310 

310 

E-9.. 

17S 

195 

235 

265 

280 

290 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

"WARRANT  OfftCERS 

Years  of  »a  duly 

"Pay  jricH 

1  or  l«M 

Over  I 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Overs 

Over  6 

Over  7 

Overs 

Over  9 

Over  10 

Over  11 

Over  12 

«-l 

J130 
ISO 

5135 
ISO 

tl40 
150 

tIM 

150 

(170 
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H75 

260 

{700 
265 

$250 
265 

$270 

270 

J275 
275 

$280 
280 

$290 
290 

$300 

W-2 „ 
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W-J 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

170 

270 

780 

285 

290 

300 
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3'.0 

310 

W4 

!5o 

ISO 

150 

ISO 
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290 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

310 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICEiiS 

Years  of 

ea  duty 

"Ply  ti»i» 

Ovtr3 

Over  4 

Ovtf  S 

Overs 

Over  7 

Overs 

Over  9 

Ovei  10 

Over  n 

Over  12 

O-l' 

(ISO 
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)185 

J190 

J195 

i205 

J215 

$225 

$225 

$240 

0-2' 

1* 

160 

185 

190 

195 

205 

215 

225 

225 

240 

0-3 

150 

160 

185 

190 

195 

205 

215 

225 

225 

240 

0-*. 

I8S 

190 

200 

205 

215 

21s 

220 

225 

225 

240 

0-5 

2n 

225 

225 

225 

230 

245 

250 

260 

265 

265 

(«.. 

22S 

230 

230 

240 

2U 

2bi 

2S0 

290 

300 

310 
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">  Commissioned  officers  witti  at  least  4  years  of  active  tervice  as  enlisted  members  or  as  noncommissioned  warrant  officers. 


"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  IS  entitled  to  career  sea  pay  under  this 
section  who  has  8<?rved  36  consecuJve 
m(.nths  of  sea  duty  Is  entltl'?d  to  a  career 
sea  pay  premium  of  (100  a  month  for  the 
thirty-seventh  consecutive  mon"h  and  each 
subsequent  coniccutlve  month  of  sea  duty 
served  by  such  member. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tne 
term  'se*  duty  means  duty  performed  by  a 
member - 

111  wh'ie  permanently  or  temporarily 
a.sslgned  to  a  ship,  ship-ba.sed  staff,  or  shlp- 
t  ased  aviation  unit  and  while  serving  on  a 
ship  the  primary  mission  of  which  Is  ac- 
comp,lshed  while  underway;  or 

"(2)  while  permanently  or  temporarily  as- 
signed to  a  ship  or  shtp-bes«d  staff  B'ld 
while  serving  on  a  ship  the  primary  mission 
of  which  Is  normally  accomplished  while  in 
port,  but  oaiy  during  a  period  that  the  ship 
Is  awa.-  from  Its  homeport  for  ?0  consecu- 
tive days  or  more  A  ship  is  considered  away 
r  ni  its  homepor'  for  purposes  of  clause  iB) 
of  the  nroi.  senteucc  when  It  Is  at  sea  or  la 


a  port  that  is  more  than  50  miles  from  Its 
nomeport". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  eflcctlve  with  respect  to  special  pay 
payable  under  section  305b  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  section  Is  enacted. 

INCt:N'nV>:S  FOR  ENLISTED  MCMKERS  TO  EXTEND 
TOURS     OP     DUTY     OVERSEAS 

SEC  6  (a)  (1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof  the   following   new   section: 

•  5  314  Special  pay  qualified  enlisted  mem- 
bcTs  extending  duty  at  designated 
locations  overseas 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — 

"  ( 1 )  is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 

"(2)  has  a  specialty  th:»t  Is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

"(3)  has  completed  a  t  jur  of  duty  (as  de- 
fined  in   accordance   wlih   regulations   pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned)  at  a 
location  outside  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(4 1  at  the  end  of  that  tour  of  duty  ex- 
ecutes an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year; 
is  entitled,  upon  acceptance  of  the  agreement 
providing  for  such  extension  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  to  rpeclal  pay  for  duty  per- 
formed during  t.ie  period  of  the  ex'enslon 
at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $50  per  month, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 

"(b)  A  member  who  elects  to  receive  rest 
and  recuperatUe  absence  or  transportation 
at  Government  expense,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  under  section  705  of  title  10  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  special  pay  authorized  by  this 
section  for  the  period  of  extension  of  duty 
for  which  the  rest  and  recuperative  absence 
or  transportation  is  authorized  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  buch  chapter  Is  amended  l-y  adong  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  lUo.; 


UMI 


"314.  Special    pay      qualified    enlisted    mem- 
bers  extending    duty    at    designated 
locations   overseas". 
(b)(1)  Chapter  40  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,    is    amended    b>    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  705.  Rest    and    recuperative    absence    for 
qualified  enlisted  members  extend- 
ing duty  at  designated  locations 
overseas 
"(a)    Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who — 
"( 1 )  IS  entitled  to  basic  pay: 
"(2)   has  a  specialty  that  Is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

"(3)  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  (as 
defined  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned)  at  a 
location  outside  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  Is  deslz- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  at  the  end  of  that  tour  of  duty 
executes  an  agreement  to  extend  that  tour 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year; 
may.  In  lieu  of  receiving  special  pay  under 
section  314  of  title  37  for  duty  performed 
during  such  extension  of  duty,  elect  to  re- 
ceive one  of  the  bt-ner.'s  speifled  In  sub- 
section (b)  r.ere!pt  of  any  such  benefit  is 
in  addition  to  ar.v  other  leave  or  transporta- 
tion to  which  the  member  mav  be  ontliled 
"(b)  The  benefits  authorized  by  subscc-'ion 
(a)  are — 

"(1)  a  period  of  rest  and  rec\iperat1ve  ab- 
sence for   not  more  than  30  days:    or 

"(2)  a  period  of  rest  and  rpnipcratlve  ab- 
sence for  not  more  thar  1,^  dav<  .ind  round- 
trip  transportation  at  Governmrnt  expense 
from  the  Irxratlon  of  the  extended  tour  of 
duty  to  the  nearest  port  In  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  and  return 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  thi'  the  apnllra'lon  of 
this  section  will  n  '  a,]-. ercp'y  afort  combat 
or  unit  readiness  ' 

(2)    The    tahle   of   sections    at    the   bepln- 
nlng  of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followint:  new  item: 
"705.  Rest     and     recuperative     ab=pnre     for 
qualified  enlisted  members  extend- 
ing   duty    at    designated     locations 
overseas". 
(c)(1)     Section    314    of    tltlf    37.    United 
States    Code,    as    added    by    subsection    (a), 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  month   In   which   this 
section  Is  enacted  and  shal!  apply  to  periods 
of  extended  duty  overseas  beplnninc  before, 
on,  or  after  such  date,  but  no  pa-. ment  may 
be  made  under  such  section  for  anv  month 
before  the  first   day  of  the  first   month   fol- 
lowing the  month  in   which   this   section   Is 
enacted. 

(2)  Section  7C5  of  title  in.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  ib),  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  datf  nf  the  enactn  ent 
of  this  section  and  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  periods  of  e.^ tended  duty  over- 
seas beginning  on  or  af-er  eu  h  date  of 
enactment. 

BASIC  ALLOWANTF  FOR  QrAHTFRS  IN  I  IFTT  OF 
ASSICVED  QfAITFRS  FOR  CFRfMN  MFMBFRS 
WriHOirT   DFPENDE.VTS 

Sec,  6.  (a)  Tiie  second  'crttenrp  of  s'lb- 
secllon  (b)  of  section  403  of  title  ;J7.  United 
States  Code,   is  an.ended  — 

(1)  by  striklnp  out  'except  as  provided 
by  regulations  prescribed  under"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".subject  to  the  provls:onp 
of";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ou'  "commissioned  ofSccr" 
and  "C-3"  and  li  scr(;ng  in  lieu  thereof 
"member"  and  "F-6",  respectively 
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ibi  Pubsectlon  ici  c!  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  CI  1  !  I  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
Ainiiju;  depe:,de:.i.s  is  not  entit.ed  to  a  basic 
allowance  lor  quarters  while  he  is  on  field 
duty  unless  his  commanding  officer  certifies 
that  the  member  was  necessarily  requred 
to  procure  quarters  at  his  expense 

"i2)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  scriice 
without  dependents  who  is  in  a  pay  grade 
below  pay  grade  K-7  is  not  entitled  to  a 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  while  he  is  on 
sea  duty  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
without  dependents  who  is  in  a  pay  grade 
above  E  6  and  wlio  is  on  sea  duty  is  not 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
while  the  unit  to  which  he  is  assigned  is 
deployed   for  a  period  in  excess  of  90  days. 

'(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  three  months 
is  not  considered  to  be  field  duty  or  sea 
duty". 

(c)  Subsection  ij)  of  si.ch  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1  i"  after  t!:e  subsection 
designation  "(J)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  concerned  may  deny 
the  right  to  make  an  election  under  svibsec- 
tion  lb)  of  this  section  if  he  determines  that 
the  exercise  of  such  an  election  would  ad- 
versely affect  military  discipline  or  military 
readiness  ". 

(d  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  only  ap'^'ly  to  payment  of  basic  allow- 
:;n"e  for  quarters  for  months  after  Septem- 
ber  1980. 

CHAP.nS    FOR    PARKING    FACII  ITIFs     FOE     UnfSE 
TRAIl  FPS     AND     MOBILE     HOMf  S 

Sec.  7.  Section  403  of  title  37  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection 

"(ki  Parking  facilities  (including  utility 
connections)  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed service^  for  house  trailers  and  mobile 
homes  not  owned  by  the  Government  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  quarters  for  the  pur- 
po.?es  of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  Any  fee  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  such  a  facility  shall  be 
established  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  maintenance  services,  and  utili- 
ties and  to  amortl 'e  the  cost  of  con -true  Ion 
of  the  facility  over  the  15-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  Completion  of  such  coiisuri..c- 
tion  ". 

I'lRMANFNT  AT-THOP.ITV  FOR  st-'BSISTFNCr  AL- 
l.OV^'ANOES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  MARI.VF  CORPS 
OFFICER    CANDIDATE    PROGRAMS 

SEC  8  Section  209  'd)  of  title  37.  United 
StAtes  Code,  relating  to  members  of  prccom- 
missioning  program.s.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section deygnation  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

RFPFAL  OF  AttTHORITV  TO  WAIVE  rERTAIV 
PRmvISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  ENMSTMFNT 
AND  INDff  TION  OF  PERSONS  INTO  THE  ARMED 
FCiRCES 

Sec  9  Section  520  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code   IS  amended — • 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  stibsection  designa- 
tion "(a) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) . 

ACCRfED    LEAVE 

Sec  10  Section  701  It)  of  title  10.  United 
."^•ates  Code  is  amended  by  in.sertlng  "or  a 
member  assigned  to  a  deployabie  ship  mobile 
-init .  or  to  other  duty  designated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,"  after  "title  37". 

REVISION  ON  DEFINITION  OF  "RECfLAR  COVPFN- 
SATION"  AND  "RFCfl.AR  MILITARY  COMPEN- 
SATION    iRMCl' 

Sir  II  Para:'raph  (25)  of  section  101  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting    "(including    any    variable    housing 


allowance    or    station    housing    allowance)" 
after  "basic  allowance  for  quarters" 

TERMS  OF  OFriCE  C'V  JUDGES  OF  THE  rNITEri 
STATES  COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS;  APPLI- 
CATION or  THE  ETHICS  IN  GOVEHNMENT  ACT 
OF  1978  TO  THE  JUDGES  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF 
SUCH    COURT 

Sec  12,  (a)  Section  867(a)(1)  (article  67 
laliD)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 

ibi  The  term  of  office  of  a  ;udge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  serv- 
ing on  such  court  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  expire  i  i  )  on  the  date 
the  term  of  such  Judge  would  have  expired 
under  the  law  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
such  date  of  enactment,  or  i2)  ten  years 
after  the  date  on  wl.ich  such  Judge  took  of- 
fice as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military   .Appeals    vihichever   is   later 

ic)  Section  308  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (28  US  C  App  308)  Is 
amended — 

'1)    by   inserting   "United   States   Court   of 
Military    Appeals  "    in    paragraph     iPi     after 
Tax   Court;":   and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  "or  of  the  Tax  Court' 
in  paracraph  iioi  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  ",  of  the  Tax  Court,  or  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  " 

TERMS    OF    CERTAIN     MFMEERS    OF    THE    BOART.    Or 
VISITORS    TO     THE     SERVICE     ACADEMIES 

Sec  13  (a)  Section  4355(bi  of  title  10. 
United   State?   Code,   is   amended   to   read   as 

follows: 

"(b)  The  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  except  that 
any  member  whose  term  of  office  has  exr^lred 
shall  continue  tc  serve  until  his  successor 
IS  a-ipointed  The  President  shal,  designate 
tAo  persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  mem- 
bers who.ie  terms  expire  that  year  " 

(b)  Section  C9S8(b)  of  such  t,tle  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'bi  The  persons  desirnated  by  the  Presi- 
dent serve  for  three  years  each  except  that 
any  memt)er  whose  term  of  (Office  has  ex-ired 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  The  President  shall  designate 
two  persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  mem- 
bers whose  terms  expire  that  year  ' 

(c)  Section  9355(b)  of  euch  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

'bi  The  persons  desiimated  by  the  Presl- 
(ient  serve  for  th.-ee  years  each  except  that 
any  member  whose  term  of  office  has  expired 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
IS  appointed  The  President  shall  desicnate 
two  persons  each  year  to  succeed  the  .mem- 
bers   .',  ho;e  terms  expire  that   year" 

Mr.  NICHOLS   (during  the  readinpi 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  m  the  Recorp 

The  SPE.'>iKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentle- 
man  from  Alabama'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  Mr, 
Speaker  reserving  the  naht  to  ob.iect.  I 
do  not  int,end  to  object,  but  I  would  like 
to  give  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  fromi  Alabama  -Mr 
NICHOLS'  an  opportunity  to  explain  this 
amendment. 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
.centleman  yield '' 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr,  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  This  till 
represents  the  residual  of  the  congres- 
sional compensation  initiatives  that 
have  been  taken  this  year  for  military 
personnel. 
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The  House-passed  bill  would  haiw 
provided  entitlement  for  single  oenlor 
NCOs  and  petty  officers  and  and  all 
single  officers  to  live  off  base  and  draw 
basic  allowances  for  quarters. 

Second,  a  25  percent  increase  in  pay 
for  submarines  and  nuclear-qualified 
ofQcers. 

Finally,  a  new  incentive  program  for 
enlisted  members  who  agreed  to  extend 
beyond  their  lour  overseas. 

The  other  body  accepted  most  of  these 
provisions  and.  in  addition.  increa.=;ed 
further  the  rate.^  for  special  pay  for  sub- 
mariners and  nuclear-qualified  officers. 

The  other  body  also  amended  the  bill 
by  revising  the  rates  and  structure  of 
existing  sea  pay  and  extending  that  pay 
to  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  good  changes 
and  wil!  serve  well  to  address  the  major 
retention  problems  we  face  today. 

Before  concluding  action  on  this 
measure.  I  want  to  pay  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Robert  Emmenchs  of  the 
committee  staff  for  the  outstanding  as- 
sistance he  has  rendered  to  the  Military 
Compensation  Subcommittee  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  chair  during  the 
96th  Congress.  Mr.  Emmenchs.  by  the 
application  of  tireless  effort  and  the  de- 
votion of  his  exceptional  intellectual 
and  analytic  ability  has  contributed 
much  to  the  enviable  record  of  the  96tli 
Congress  in  compensation  improvements 
for  all  military  personnel  in  gentral. 
and  for  military  health  professionals  in 
particular.  The  quality  of  these  compen- 
sation improvements  and  the  final  form 
o!  the  t)efense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  are  due  in  no  small  part  to 
Bob's  efforts  He  is  a  good  example  of 
what  committee  staff  personnel  should 
be. 

Having  mentioned  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act.  I  know  that 
John  Ford,  the  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  ls  particularly 
well-pleased  that  this  legislation  is  now 
awaiting  the  Presidents  signature.  He- 
fore  Mr  Ford  became  the  staff  director 
he  was  responsible  for  the  intial  devel- 
opment and  passage  of  that  legislation 
by  the  House  during  both  the  94th  and 
95th  Congresses  His  early  efforts  were 
essenti.ll  to  paving  the  wav  for  enact- 
ment of  that  landmark  legislation. 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker  further  reserving  the  rit;ht  to 
object.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation  I  strongly  support  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


1440 
CO.Nf^ERF.VCK    KU'dRT    ON    S.    1996, 
WOOD  KKSIDLK  UTILIZATION  ACT 
OF   1980 

Mr.  OF.  LA  GARZA    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  LonXerente  report  on  tlie  Senate 


bill  iS.  1996)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourag-^  the  efficient 
use  of  wood  and  wood  residues  through 
pilot  projects  and  demonstrations  and  a 
pilot  wood  utilization  program,  and  ask 
lor  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cicark  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  821.  the  conference 
report  is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House,  page 
HI  1995.  of  December  4.  1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  de  la 
Garza  >  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr 
Wampleri  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  1996. 
The  report  authorizes  tf.e  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  pilot  wood  resi- 
due utilization  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions and  a  pilot  wood  residue  removal 
program.  The  purpose  ot  these  pilot  proj- 
ects and  programs  is  to  develop  and 
make  available  informaiion  on  ;easible 
methods  to  increase  and  improve  the 
u.se  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  wood 
residues  which  result  from  timber  har- 
vesting and  other  forestry  activities. 

Tlie  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
bring  back  to  you  today  a  conference 
report  that,  in  most  respects,  represents 
the  bill  previoa"^ly  agreed  to  by  the 
House  The  numerous  technical  and 
other  minor  differences  between  the  bills 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  resolved  by  the  conferees  by  adop- 
tion of  the  House  provisions. 

The  major  substantive  difference  be- 
tween the  bills  involved  the  amounts  of 
appropriations  to  be  authorized  arid 
whether  the  residue  removal  credits  are 
to  be  subject  lo  the  imitation  on  author- 
izations. Under  the  legislation,  the 
credits  are  to  be  made  available  to  pur- 
chasers of  national  forest  system  timber 
to  compensate  them  for  removing  resi- 
dues from  the  forests  to  points  of  pro- 
spective use  for  sale  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  pilot  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions of  S50  million  each  year  for  the  5 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1986.  It  im- 
posed no  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
residue  removal  credits.  The  House 
amendment  imposed  a  limit  on  tlie  total 
cost  of  the  pilot  projects,  demonstra- 
tions, and  residue  removal  credits  of  $35 
million  for  the  5  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1985.  It  also  authorized  appropriations 
of  up  to  a  total  of  S2.5  million  for  those 
5  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  conference  report  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  not  to  exceed  $25  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
1984.  1985.  and  1986  to  carry  out  the 
pilot  projects,  demonstrations  aiid  resi- 
due removal  credits,  as  well  as  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  also  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  $2  5  million  of  such 
amount  may  be  appropriated  for  admin- 


istrative expcnaw  to  carry  out  the  act  for 
the  period  begtrmlitf  October  l,  1981, 
and  ending  September  30.  1986. 

The  conference  report  establishes  an 
appropriation  limitation  which  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  that  approved  in  the 
Senate  bill,  though  higher  tlian  that  ap- 
proved m  the  House  amendment,  and  tne 
report  retains  the  House  provision  which 
subjects  the  residue  removal  credit.";  to 
the  appropriation  limitation.  The  report 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  which  would 
initiate  the  5-vcar  pilot  programs  begm- 
n  ng  with  fiscal  1982.  rather  than  fiscal 
1981.  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  letter  dated  December  2.  1980.  to  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
stated  that  the  Department  prefers  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  modified  to 
^tart  the  program  in  fiscal  1982.  The  ad- 
ministration has  long  favored  subjecting 
the  residue  removal  credits  to  the  appro- 
priation limitation. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
the  funding  level  for  the  important  pilot 
programs  which  are  authorized.  It  other- 
wise substantially  reflects  the  provisions 
previou.^ly  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  enactment  of  this  report. 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield  4 
.ninutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Grassleyi  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
cui"-hed  chairman,  the  ranking  miiiorif. 
inember,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr   VVampleri   for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  que.itlon  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  tlie  assur- 
ance from  the  administration  that  the 
President  will  sign  this  bill  in  the  form 
ill  which  the  Kou.se-Seiiate  conferees 
reported  it. 

I  inquire  about  this  because  rdminis- 
t ration  officials  during  the  conference 
made  the  following  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
po-;iiion  on  this  matter: 

He  remains  firm  on  the  residue  removal 
credit  as  part  of  the  appropriation,  but  flexi- 
ble on  the  17  and  '^  |  million  doll.irs).  The 
$37  5-mlinon  figure  was  adopted  about  two 
years  ago. 

Apparently  the  Forest  Service  repre- 
sentative indicated  that  a  letter  would 
be  forthcoming  that  indicated  that  the 
$37.5  million  cap  that  the  administration 
stated  that  they  wanted  placed  on  this 
till  was  flexible  and  would  be  increased 
by  the  Secretary. 

However.  I  have  in  mv  hand  a  letter 
signed  by  Acting  Secretary  Dale  Hath- 
away, datca  December  2.  1980,  wherem 
the  Acting  Secretary  states  that  the  De- 
partment prefers  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion and  states: 

The  House  bill  would  authorize  a  total 
appropriation  of  $37  5  million  for  the  5-:ear 
program. 

Nowhere  in  that  letter  is  there  any 
indication  whatsoever  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  wiUing  to  go  up  to  $125  million 
for  the  program  encompassed  by  this 
legislation. 
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That  IS  exactly  where  the  administra- 
tion was  on  Apr.l  Ifi  1980.  when  we  re- 
ported this  legislation  when  Secretary 
Ber.aland  said ; 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  administering  this 
program,  if  amended  as  we  reccnmended, 
would  be  $37,500  000  for  the  5-year  period 

Unless  the  chairman  has  some  infor- 
mation in  writing  other  than  this  letter 
then  I  must  assume  that  the  admini.";- 
tration  opposes  this  legislation  with  the 
higher  figure. 

So  in  closing.  I  would  ask:  Does  any- 
body with  the  majority  party  have  any 
new  light  to  shed  on  this  point  that  I 
have  raised  here  of  whether  or  not  they 
favor  the  additional  level  above  $37.5 
million  all  the  way  up  to  $124  million? 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr  de  ia  Gar7,a  ■ .  the  chairman 
of  the  subrommittee.  ;f  he  would  like  to 
.■^peak  to  that  point, 

Mr  DF.  LA  GARZA  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  other 
communication  from  the  administration, 
aside  from  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to.  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably. The  only  expectation  that  we 
have  is  that  it  is  merely  an  authorization 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  appropriations 
process,  and  not  having  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary,  we  a.ssunicd  hopefully 
that  the  legslation  would  te  signed 

Mr,  GRASSLEY,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  did  pa.ss  the 
House  at  the  $37.5  million  level,  and  it 
has  since  come  out  of  the  conference 
committee  at  $125  million.  This  bill 
probably  would  not  have  been  brought 
up  on  suspension  when  it  was  brought  up 
if  the  cap  had  not  been  agreed  to  which 
was  placed  on  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  different  from  what  the  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  the  Members 
consider  mat  point  in  their  resolution  of 
this  i.ssue. 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
conferenf-e  report  on  S  1996.  the  Wood 
Utilization  .^ct  of  1980 

For  several  years  now.  my  colleagues 
in  both  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  have 
worked  on  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  hammer  out  an  acceptable  bill 
designed  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and 
make  available  informafon  on  feasible 
methods  to  utilize  wood  wastes  and  un- 
merchantable wood  on  our  public  and 
private  forest  lands  that  have  the  poten- 
tial for  commercial,  residential,  and  in- 
dustrial applications,  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  good  compromise  in  the  con- 
ference refX)rt  before  us  today 

Every  year,  we  have  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  wood  residue  left  on  the 
Hoors  of  our  forests  stemming  from  tim- 
ber harvesting  and  forest  protection  and 
management  activities,  and  from  the 
manufacture  of  forest  products,  includ- 
ing woodpulp  In  addition  we  have  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  insect  infested  and  dis- 
ea.sed  timber  not  being  utilized  for  any 
purpose  as  well  as  fire-damaged  timber 
and  irregular  shaped  timber  stands 
which  do  not  meet  qu.Tlity  specifications 
for  the  lumber  indu.^try  Given  the  high 
cost  of  energy  today,  as  well  as  the  in- 


creasing cost  of  wood  and  wood  products, 
we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  potential  to 
effectively  utilize  wood  wastes  and  un- 
derutilized wood. 

With  ongoing  technology.  I  feci  con- 
fident that  the  5 -year  period  covered  by 
this  bill  will  bring  us  to  the  point  of  more 
efficiently  utilizing  wood  wastes  and 
wood  products.  It  will  enhance  better 
regeneration  of  our  renewable  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  provide  better  wild- 
life habitats,  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices,  and  belter  land  management 
practices. 

H.  1996  authorizes  appropriations  of 
not  to  exceed  $25  million  for  e.ich  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1986  to  carry 
out  pilot  pro.iects  and  demonstrations, 
ThLs  sum  also  includes  residue  removal 
credits  so  that  there  is  a  cap  on  money 
and  credits  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  two-part  pro- 
gram funded  over  a  5-ye;;r  reriod  to  en- 
courage the  efficient  utilization  of  wood 
from  the  Nation's  public  and  private  for- 
est lands.  This  would  be  accomplLshed 
through  the  establishment  o!  pilot  i-roj- 
ects  and  demonstrations  which  would 
implement  feasible  means  of  improving 
the  utilisation  of  wood  and  wood  resi- 
dues resulting  from  timber  harvesting 
;ind  the  manufacture  of  wood  products. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  would 
require  purchasers  of  national  forest 
timber,  as  a  condition  of  sale,  to  remove 
the  wood  residues  remaining  from  their 
harvesting  operations  to  a  designated 
point  of  use.  In  return,  the  purchaser 
would  earn  a  "residue  removal  credit  ' 
that  would  be  applied  to  the  purcha.se 
price  of  the  t.mber.  These  wood  residues, 
which  could  be  slash,  down  timber. 
woody  plants,  and  standing  live  or  dead 
trees  which  are  presently  unmerchant- 
able and  surplus  to  our  growing  stock 
needs,  would  be  taken  to  a  wood  con- 
centration or  distribution  center,  either 
Go\ernment  or  commercially  operated, 
or  a  wood  manufacturing  facility,  where 
they  would  be  sold  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  appraised  value  for  further 
processing  or  for  use  as  fuel. 

Timber  purchasers  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  remove  wood  residues  where 
the  cost  of  removal  would  exceed  their 
iiiiticipated  value.  The  conference  report 
prescribes  that  the  incentive  would  be 
considered  as  "moneys  received  "  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  as  not  to  impact 
on  the  payments  received  by  Stale  and 
local  governments  for  Federal  timber 
sales. 

I  am  not  sure  the  appropriations  nerd 
match  the  amount  author. zed  but  that 
can  best  be  determined  by  the  Reagan 
administration 

The  provisions  in  the  legislation  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  The  U.S  Forest  Service  will  be 
working  cooperatively  with  State  for- 
e-try agencies,  universities,  other  Fed- 
eral acencies  and  private  orcanizations, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S  1996  IS  a  multipurpose,  multifaceted 
bill  which,  if  properly  utilized,  could  set 
us  on  a  path  not  only  to  provide  an  al  - 
ternative  energy  source  and  more  wood 
products,  but  to  more  efficiently  utilize  a 


renewable  natural  resource  and  thus 
achieve  better  m.anagement  of  our  land, 
water  and  wildlife. 

If  budgetary  restraints  in  the  period 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1986  do  not 
permit  the  Reagan  administration  to 
fully  fund  this  program,  surely  House  ac- 
tion today  recognises  this  fact  and  ac- 
knowledges that  the  conference  report 
may  pro.-.ii.se  more  than  anv  administra- 
tion can  realistically  deliver, 

I  ur,ce  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report   before  us  today. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for"  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I  vield 
myself  such  lim.e  as  I  may  consume 
In  addition  to  the  explanation  which  I 
have  offered,  and  the  further  explana- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Wamplfr'.  I  would  like  to 
mention  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Gr.asslfv  that  his  po- 
sition was  so  forcefullv  presented  in  re- 
gard to  sub.^ecting  the  credits  to  the 
anpropriation  limitation  that  .-uch  a  pro- 
vision IS  contained  in  the  conference 
report. 

•  Mr  WEAVER  Mr,  Speaker  the  con- 
ference report  on  S,  1996,  the  Wood  Res- 
idue Utilization  ^ci  of  1980.  .represents 
a  fair  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  ceiling  on  the  residue  credit  removal 
program  and  the  House  agreed  to  an  in- 
"rea-sed  authorization  for  appropriation. 
Lender  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Forest  Service  has  an  oppcrtunily  to  de- 
velon  an  adeouate  wood  residue  program 
consistent  with  the  bill  I  introduced  in 
1978  and  the  bill  rejiorted  from  the  Ag- 
r. culture  Committee 

The  conference  report  does  not  ad- 
dress the  proportion  of  the  authoriza- 
lion  or  appropriation  which  should  be 
allocated  to  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
program.  The  Forest  Pervice  has  .sug- 
gested that  half  of  the  funds  a'-""ropri- 
ated  be  made  available  for  the  i^ilot  proj- 
ects and  half  be  used  for  the  residue 
credit  removal  program, 

Be'-ause  the  res'due  credit  pro.cram  is 
des-gned  to  pay  for  itself,  half  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  nroeram  will 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  sale  of  wood  residues 
for  energy  and  other  purposes 

As  chaTman  of  the  Forests  Subcom- 
mittee T  find  this  rrooosal  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  views  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  o'll  and  wno  t-^stified  in  sunrort  of 
the  bill  before  the  Forests  Subcommittee 
I  encourage  the  Forest  Service  to  re- 
quest funds  for  the  Wood  Residue  Utili- 
zat'on  .Act,  and  to  do  so  m  the  manner 
which  Ihev  have  sucrested  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  ornortunity  to  thank 
all  of  those  who  have  suf^nor'ed  the 
Wood  Res'due  Utilization  Act  of  1980.« 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker,  with 
that.  I  have  no  furiher  requests,  and  I 
yield  back  t.ne  balance  of  my  lime  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  prev  ous  ouestion  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  tc)  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr  OE  I.A  GARZA  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN     E.     MOSS     hKUKHAL     BUILD- 
ING—US. COLKTHOUSE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iHR.  8404 1  to 
designate  the  Federal  building-U  S. 
courthouse  in  Sacramento.  Calif  .  the 
•John  E.  Moss  Federal  Buildmg-US. 
Courthouse". 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objwtion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H  R     8404 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
A^rienca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Bulldlng-Unlted  States  Courthouse. 
650  Capitol  Mall,  SacrameiUo.  California, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  ".John  E    Moss  Federal  Bulldlng-Unlted 

States  Courthouse"    Any  reference  In  a  law. 

map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  oiliei- 

paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "John 
E  Moss  Federal  Building-United  States 
Courtbou.<ie". 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  H  R  8404  will  rename  the 
Federal  building  and  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Sacramento  after  John  E.  Mo.ss.  Most 
of  us  here  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  John  E.  Moss,  who  represented  the 
Tlnrd  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  13  terms,  up  to  his  retirement  2 
years  ago. 

The  Congressman  authored  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  otherwise 
sought  to  obtain  accountability  in  Gov- 
ernment. John  Moss  enjoyed  a  well- 
earned  reputation  as  "Mr.  Congressional 
Chersight,"  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
need  for  Congress  to  engace  in  oversight, 
to  look  at  laws  carefully  to  determine 
whether  they  are  being  properly  admin- 
istered, and  efTective,  so  as  to  determine 
wliether  they  needed  to  be  amended  or 
abolished.  He  ;5ealously  guarded  the  in- 
dependence of  Congress  and  worked 
hard  to  help  the  Congre.ss  rea.ssert  it- 
self as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government 
against  the  face  of  Executive  abuse  of 
power. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  tenure 
here  in  the  Hoase.  John  chaired  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Liberties  Durmg  the  latter  half  of 
his  congressional  career  he  chaired  the 
Interstate  and  Foreu-n  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance,  anil  concluded  by  chairing  that 
committee  s  Subcomriiiltee  on  Oversight 
and  InvestiKations  While  chairing  those 
various  subcommittees,  he  passed  many 


significant  laws  in  the  fields  of  Govern- 
ment information  and  consumer  protec- 
tion, in  addition  to  his  oversight  activi- 
ties. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill. 
To  rename  a  Federal  building  and  US. 
courthouse  in  Sacramento  after  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  is  appropriate  and 
timely 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  sponsor  this  legislation  John  Emerson 
Moss  IS  a  personal  friend  whom  I  served 
with  throughout  most  of  his  26  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  con- 
gressional district  bordered  mine  m  Cali- 
fornia Among  other  things,  I  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
able,  effective  advocate  for  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  and  all  Californians 

John  retired  one  Congress  ago  and  has 
continued  a  very  active  schedule  He 
helped  found,  and  is  now  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  First  Commercial 
Bank  of  Sacramento  He  is  a  member  of 
a  Federal  advisory  committee  on  auto- 
mobile safety  and  engaged  in  other  civic 
activities,  while  still  spending  much  lime 
with  his  devoted  wife.  Jean,  and  his  very 
livelv  grandchildren, 

John's  service  while  in  Congress  went 
far  beyond  responding  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  He  regarded  himself  as 
being,  in  effect,  a  member  of  what 
amounts  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
worlds  largest  corporation,  actively  set- 
ting policy  for  our  country.  He  sponsored 
many  major  laws  which  will  long  have 
an  impact  on  us  all. 

He  will  possibly  best  be  remembered 
for  his  author.ship  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  the  many  years  of 
struggle  that  led  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  brought  sunshine  to 
.some  of  the  darkest  comers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Since  information  is  power,  as 
It  has  long  been  said,  any  government 
truly  of  the  people,  must  have  the  doors 
of  government  opened  to  the  people 
which  it  serves. 

Fiercely  independent  and  strongly  sup- 
portive of  the  needs  of  consumers.  John 
Moss  succeeded  in  pushing  numerous 
bills  which  have  helped  protect  the  pub- 
lic. He  IS  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Consimer  Protection 
Warranty  and  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvements  Act,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safe.y  Act,  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act,  and  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

Accordingly  it  is,  indeed,  appropriate 
to  rename  the  Federal  Courthouse  and 
Office  Building  in  Sacramento  after  a 
man  who  gave  so  much  to  that  commu- 
nity and  to  the  Nation  Like  that  build- 
ing, his  accomplishments  are  destined 
to  outlive  us  all  This  legislation  deserves 
the  complete  support  of  this  body  • 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  t'me,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  hud  on  the  table. 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjuest  of  the  geutle- 
man  from  Georgia  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr     LEVITAS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    that   all    Members 


LOUIS  (•    WVMAN   f-OREST 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consider.ition  of  the  bill  'HR  8338 >  to 
designate  the  facility  known  as  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Durham,  N.H  .  as  the  "Louis  C. 
Wyman  Forest  Experiment  Station." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R    8338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1  The  facility  known  as  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  In 
Durham,  New  Hampshire,  shall  here.ifter  be 
Icnown.  called,  and  designated  as  the  "Louis 
C  Wyman  Fo.'est  EvperimeiU  Stat  on"  Any 
reference  In  any  law.  map.  regulations,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  piper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  experiment  station  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Louis  C. 
Wyman  Forest  Experiment  Station". 

Sec.  2.  This  legislation  shall  become  effec- 
tive January  3,  1981. 

Mr  LEVTTAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  8338,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  facility  known  as  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Durham, 
N.H.,  as  the  "Louis  C.  Wyman  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station." 

Born  in  Manchester.  N  H  ,  on  March 
16.  1917,  Mr.  Wyman  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1938  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  cum  laude.  in  1941  He  was 
president  of  the  Harvard  Legal  Md  Bu- 
reau and  permanent  secretary  of  his  law 
class.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  law  de- 
gree. Mr  Wyman  became  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  with  service  in 
the  Alaskan  theatre  from  1942  to  1946. 

Following  World  War  II,  Mr.  Wyman 
held  several  important  legal  positions  He 
se.-ved  as  the  general  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures: as  secretary  to  Senator  Styles 
Bridges;  and  coun.sel.  from  1948  to  1949. 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

From  1953  to  1961.  Mr  Wyman  was  at- 
to-nev  general  of  New  Hanipsliire  M  the 
same  time,  he  held  other  important  legal 
positions,  including  chairmanship  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Commi.ssion  on  Inter- 
state Cooperation  and  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  National  Asso- 
c-ation  of  Attorneys  General  Mr  Wvman 
also  was  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ations of  Attorneys  General  in  1957,  and 
from  1961  to  1963  he  was  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  A.s.sociat ion's  standing 
Committee  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law 
Reform 

Mr  Wyman  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962.  and  he 
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was  reelected  four  times,  until  retiring 
in  1 97,^5  He  was  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

De.spite  his  many  professional  accom- 
plishments, Mr  Wyman  ha:,  been  al  le  to 
devote  much  time  to  civic  activities.  For 
example,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ma- 
sons. Elks,  American  Legion.  Veterans  of 
Foreipn  Wars,  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Council  on  World 
Affairs. 

Mr  Wyman  has  had  a  long  and  im- 
pressive legal  and  professional  career, 
and  designating  a  facility  in  his  honor 
would  be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  him. 

•  Mr.  JOHN.SON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  supix>rt.  of  H  R  8338 
and  respectfully  urge  its  enactment 

I  recall  IjOuis  Wyman's  .service  with  us 
m  the  House  and  retain  an  appreciation 
for  his  dedication  to  thLs  institution.  As 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Louis  worked  hard  to  as- 
sure a  strong  national  defense,  and  espe- 
cially fi:ir  adequate  r:  -ources  for  the 
Navy's  vital  mission  He  was  one  of  the 
original  six)nsors  of  the  Model  Cities  Act 
and,  as  ranking  mmority  member  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, demonstrated  his  concern 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
the  abilUv  to  live  ui)  to  its  responsibili- 
ties, 

Louis  Wyman  Is  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  Hampshire  He  is  a  past  at- 
torney general  of  that  Stat<^.  represent,ed 
New  Hampshire's  First  District  in  this 
body  for  many  years,  briefly  served  New 
Hampshire  in  the  US  Senate,  and  now 
sits  as  a  judge  on  New  Hampshire's  Su- 
perior Court. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  Forest 
Research  Laborator\-  at  Durham,  N  H  , 
bo  named  after  this  illustrious  .-itizen  of 
New  Hampshire,  .nnd  I  therefore  urge 
adoi)tion  of  H  R   8338. • 

•  Mr.  CLEVEL.AND  Mr  Si^eakcr,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  name  the  For- 
est Research  Laboratory  in  Durham, 
N.H  ,  after  our  former  colleague,  Louis 
Wyman. 

Following  service  in  the  Na\-y  during 
World  War  II  and  a  stint  with  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  stafT  in  which 
he  oversaw  the  implementation  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Louis  was  appointed  at- 
torney general  for  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire  While  attorney  general  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General 

As  we  know,  Louis  is  a  former  Member 
of  this  body  representing  New  Hamp- 
shire's First  Congressional  District  And 
again,  his  public  .service  was  marked 
with  distinction:  Louis  was  select^-d  for 
.service  on  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  freshman,  the  third 
freshman  to  be  appointed  in  this  cen- 
tury. He  served  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee and  was  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee. 
Louis  briefly  .served  New  Hampshire  as 
a  Member  of  the  U  S.  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  the  Forest  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Durham  be  named  after  Louis 
Wyman  Louis  has  been  a  conservation- 
ist throughout  hLs  life.  As  a  Member  of 


Congress,  he  worked  to  protect  the  Sand- 
wich Notch  Tract — one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's more  scenic  area.s — by  its  addi- 
tion to  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  As  attorney  general  of  New- 
Hampshire,  he  was  responsible  for  one 
of  the  first  laws  m  the  Nat;on  prohibiting 
w-aste  discharge  from  boats  As  a  re.sult. 
New  Hampshire's  Lake  Wuinipesaukee 
remains  drinking  wat«r  pure  despite 
exten.sive  development. 

I  have  hunted  witii  Louis  I  have  fished 
with  Louis.  I  have  enjoyed  many  hours 
m  the  camp  he  built  himself  at  the  edge 
of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  a  higher  regard 
for  our  forests;  no  one  with  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  quiet  wonders  of 
nature, 

Mr  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  naming  a  forest  re- 
search laboratory  for  thi.s  fine  man  I 
urge  the  committee's  approval,* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pa.s.sed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  J    McINTYRE  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR  8377'  to 
designate  the  Federal  Building  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H,,  the  "Thomas  J,  Mclntyre 
Federal  Building  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

Mr  STRANGELAND,  Mr  Speaker  re- 
serving the  right  to  0'5,icct.  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georiga  (Mr.  Levit.^si  to  explain 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LE\t;TAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose,  in 
the  event  that  the  reservation  is  with- 
draw-n,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  add  a  provision  provid- 
ing authorization  for  an  emergency  au- 
thorization to  make  repa'rs  to  the  roof 
and  primary  structure  of  the  National 
Visitors  Center  at  Union  Station,  in  the 
amount  of  $11  million.  I  would  offer  this 
amendment,  in  the  event  the  reservation 
IS  withdrawn. 

I  might  add  that  the  amendment  and 
the  emergency  authorization  would  make 
no  determination  as  to  the  future  use  of 
the  station  or  as  to  any  major  renova- 
tions or  repairs.  This  amendment  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
the  roof  can  be  maintained  and  to  assure 
that  the  structural  repairs  necessary  to 
support  the  building  can  be  kept  in  place, 
including  structural  repairs  to  the  north 


wall  of  the  concourse,  the  roof  struc- 
tural repa'rs  to  the  main  entrance  stone 
ceiling,  and  electrical  vault.s.  updating 
of  tlie  electrical  system  m  the  public 
areas  and  installation  of  a  fire  sup- 
pre.ssion  system.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  furnish  steam  heat  to  the 
Union  Station  National  Visitor  Center 
complex, 

Mr,  STANGELAND  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia has  pointed  out.  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerr.ed  over  the  acute  deterioration  of 
the  National  Visitor  Center  Union  Sta- 
tion Building.  So.Tie  of  us  recently  toured 
llie  center  and  -ttere  appalled  over  the 
terrible  conditions  existing  there.  In  Us 
present  condition.  Union  .Station  is  a 
danger  to  those  entering  the  building: 
It  i.<  unusable  as  a  visitor  center  or  a  rail- 
road .'•tation.  Further,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  taxpayer  that  we  continue  paying 
S3  5  milhon  each  year  m  order  to  pur- 
chase this  facility  and  then  stand  by  only 
to  see  It  crumble 

This  center  must  be  presen-ed  and 
funds  are  desperately  required  for  this 
project  if  we  are  to  halt  the  decay  and 
sa\e  the  building.  We  feel  an  obli^^ation 
and  a  respon.sibility  to  preserve  and 
maintain  this  national  treasure  It  is 
particularly  for  these  reasons  that  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  that  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
emergency  repairs  I  ask  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  LE\aTAS.  If  the  pentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for 
the  statesmanlike  attitude  and  ap:iroach 
with  which  the  gentleman  and  the  mi- 
nority has  dealt  with  this  matter  I  think 
in  this  situation  it  is  a  diseracc  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  not  to  take  thi-s 
mnimal  step  to  preserve  this  important 
structure  until  a  final  resolution  can  be 
made. 

I  thank  the  centlcman  for  his  .support 

•  Mr      JOHNSON     of    California      Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R    8377 
and  respectfully  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Senator  Mclntyre  ably  served  New 
Hamp.shire  in  the  U  S  Senate  for  over  16 
years.  H'.s  .service  m  that  bod\  cen'eied 
on  his  assignments  to  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Bankmg,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban .^fTaiis  Committees  I  recall  his  ■nr- 
c:nl  concern  that  adeouatc  emphasis  be 
placed  on  military  research  and  develop- 
ment— a  concern  which  the  current 
world  situation  demonstrates  was  acute 
foresight  on  Tom  Mclntyre's  part  I  also 
recall  Tom's,  quiet  wit,  a  characteri.stic 
he  used  with  great  effect  in  repre.senting 
the  interests  of  New   Hamp.shire 

Mr  Speaker  New  Hampshire  was  well- 
served  by  the  efforts  of  Tom  Mclntyre 
in  the  US  Senate  It  is  indeed  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Portsmouth.  N  H  be  named  after 
h'm  in  commemoration  of  tho.se  efforts 

I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  HR 
8377,« 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS  Mr.  Sneaker,  m  com- 
pany with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Hono'-able 
James  Cleveland,  it  is  my  privilege  to  in- 
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troduce  H  R  8377.  a  bill  to  designate  the 
[••('(Icr.il  buildiiiK  in  Portsmouth.  N  H  . 
the  'Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  Federal  Build- 
ing " 

As  many  of  you  know,  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
lntyre represented  my  home  State  in 
the  US   Senate  from  1963  to  1979 

He  brought  talent  and  dedication  to 
that  office,  and  he  served  his  State  and 
his  constituents  wisely  and  well. 

And  he  brought  something  else  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Speaker.  He  brought  a  com- 
mitment to  what  he  saw  as  the  best  m- 
tere.sts  of  the  country  that  was  mai(  hed 
only  by  his  couraKe  and  integrity 

In  that  regard,  those  of  us  who  know 
him  well  will  be  keenly  disappointed  if 
the  next  anthology  ol  public  fiyures,  nhu 
sacrificed  career  for  principle  does  not 
pav  him  iust  tribute 

Tom  Mclntyre  also  brought  to  the 
office  a  .sense  of  decencv,  a  spirit  of  good 
will,  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  that, 
to^'ether  with  his  abilities,  earned  him 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. Because  he  was  held  in  such 
*arm  esteem  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
much  more  for  his  native  State  than 
mi>.;ht  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Tlie  respect,  the  friendship  and  the 
support  he  deservedly  earned  in  his 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
for  example,  surely  augmented  his  efforts 
.n  behalf  of  the  Port.smoulh.  N  H  Naval 
Shipyard  and  the  nearby  Pease  Air  Force 
Base,  military  installations  Tom  Mcln- 
tyre championed  as  invaluable  compo- 
nents of  a  strong  national  defense  capa- 
bility 

His  knowledge  of  military  matters  was 
\inqti<sti<int'd;  Vice  President  Mondale 
railed  hiin  "the  Senate's  foremost  expert 
on  military  research  and  development 
is-sue.s  "  But  expertise  alone  does  not  in- 
sure accomplishment,  and  It  was  Senate 
majority  leader  Robert  Byrd  who  de- 
scribed precisely  what  it  was  that  made 
Tom  Mclntyre  so  effective. 

Senator  Byrd  said; 

He  spent  many,  many  hours  reviewing 
thousands  of  re.search  and  development  pro- 
^;rams  In  his  careful  and  thorough  fashion. 
worklnR  cIo»eIy  with  the  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Stennls.  and  other  members 
if  the  committee  to  reach  apretment  on  the 
Issues.  On  numerous  occasions.  It  was  his 
recommendation  which  provided  the  com- 
mon denominator  for  reaching  an  agreement 
And  on  the  Senate  floor.  Mr  Mr  ntvre  was 
often  relied  upon  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans to  clarify  an  Issue  or  to  help  achieve 
a  rtmsj'nsiis  amoni'   his  colleagues. 

In  the  s:iriie  manner,  he  was  able  to 

bridge  polilii  .d  differenees  and  with  bi- 
parti.s.ui  support  for  leyislation  estab- 
li.shiiu:  .1  Corn:!!!  ,  ii!  nn  federal  Paper- 
work to  rn.ikr  ri-i  iitiiri.i  r:d.ition  on  how 
to  cut  the  burden  of  Federal  paperwork 
antl  redt.ipe  nn  the  private  .sector,  ap- 
pr-nal  of  Now  accounts  that  pay  bank 
cu.stuiiier  .  inter. '.st  on  their  checking  ac- 
coiint.s.  and  a  number  of  other  measures 
in  the  areas  of  trade  and  health  care 
and  alternative  energy. 

With  rei-anl  to  the  htst.  President  Car- 
ter once  described  Senator  Mclntyre  as 
"the  N^ition  s  !e.^d:^.^;  advocate  of  solar 
energy  " 


In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  honored  the  office  of  US  Sen- 
ator, he  lionored  his  native  State  and  he 
honored  his  beloved  country  in  dimen- 
sions that  surely  justify  the  permanent 
memorializing  of  his  name  on  a  Federal 
building. 

He  served  his  counry  in  war  and  in 
peace  with  courage  and  with  honor  And 
when  that  moment  came,  as  it  comes  to 
many  in  public  hfe,  he  served  his  con- 
science With  the  same  courage  and  honor 
and  accepted  the  political  consequences 
with  grace  and  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Spe-aker.  a  final  comment  if  I  may. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  Tom  Mclntyre's 
decency  and  good  will  and  his  success  in 
working  with  those  who  did  not  share  h:s 
politics.  I  would  like  to  underscore  that 
point  by  noting  for  tlie  record  the  truly 
remarkable  friendship  that  developed 
and  persists  to  this  day  between  Tom 
Mclntyre  and  former  Senator  Norris 
Cotton.  These  two.  one  a  Democrat,  the 
other  a  Republican,  together  represented 
New  Hampshire  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years  They  grew  to  respect  one  another 
•They  grew  to  like  one  another.  They 
grew  to  work  in  harmony  and  with  great 
effectiveness  for  the  State  in  which  both 
were  Ixjrn. 

Of  that  relation.ship.  Norris  Cotton 
once  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  never  conslJered  a  difference  of  opinion 
In  politics.  In  religion.  In  philosophy,  as  cause 
tor  wlthclrawlne  from  a  friend  I  haven't  a 
belter  friend,  a  closer  friend.  In  this  world 
than  Tom  Mclntyre. 

It  was  that  friend,  Tom  Mclntyre,  who 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
designate  the  Federal  Building  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  the  "Norns  Cotton  Federal 
Building." 

In  that  spirit,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  of  both  parties  to  support  H.R. 
8377  and  I  thank  Congressman  Cleve- 
land for  his  generous  cosponsorship  of 
this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honorable  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire  served  with  distinction  in  the 
US.  Senate  for  over  16  years,  and  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
honor  the  long  and  effective  service  pro- 
vided the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Nation  by  my  friend  and  former 
colleague. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor 
of  H  R  8377.  which  would  designate  the 
Federal  Buildin:j  in  Portsmouth.  NH  , 
the  "Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  Federal  Build- 
ing "  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  so  that  we  may  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  served  with  such 
ability  and  dedication  and  contributed 
so  much  to  the  betterment  of  our  Nation 
and  its  fseople  during  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  service  as  a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Thomas  Mclntyre  Is  a  native  of  La- 
conia.  NH  and  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  Boston  University 
I>aw  School.  He  served  with  great  valor 
in  World  War  II.  retiring  as  a  major,  af- 
ter earning  four  battle  stars,  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge,  and  the  Bronze  Star 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  meritorious 
achievement 

He  began  a  career  of  public  service 
with  his  election  In  1949  to  the  office  of 


Mayor  of  Laconia,  and  in  1953  he  became 
Laconia  City  solicitor. 

Throughout  his  Senate  career,  which 
began  in  November  1962.  Tom  Mclntyre 
was  a  concerned  legislator,  serving  on 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment and  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions.  He  also 
served  on  the  Jouit  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  tribute,  encompassed  in  H.R.  8377. 
to  a  distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
US.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J 
Mclntyre,  who  served  the  people  of  New 
Himp^tiire  and  the  Nation  so  well  for  so 
long  • 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Mr.  Levitas.  of  Geor- 
gia The  Visitors  Center  is  badly  needed 
for  the  ureater  Washington  Metropolitan 
area.  The  arguments  in  Its  favor  are 
clear  and  many.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
today  to  elaborate  on  them  I  would 
make  this  one  point. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  focal  p)Oint  where  visitors 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  from  through- 
out the  world  can  find  a  place  where  the 
necessary  information  as  to  who.  what, 
when,  where,  and  how  as  to  visiting  an 
area  can  be  properly  and  advantageously 
answered. 

Victor  Hugo  one  said : 

There  Is  nothing  stronger  than  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  despite  present 
difficulties  the  Visitors  Center  will  one 
day  come  into  fruition  and  become  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  thus  great  National  Capital  I 
am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  this 
I  hope  in  the  future  to  continue  to  play 
whatever  part  I  can  as  a  private  citizen. 

May  I  personally  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  Mr.  Levitas.  for  his  out- 
standing job  during  this  ses.slon  not  onlv 
on  this  piece  of  legislation  but  with  all 
the  bills,  prospectuses  and  all  matters 
the  subcommittee  considered  durinn  the 
year.  He  has  been  diligent.  He  has  been 
ifair.  He  has  protected  the  interest  of 
the  public  He  has  been  a  true  chair- 
man • 

Mr,  ST.-\NGFLANn  Mr  Speaker.  I 
withciraw    mv    reservation   of   objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia' 

There  was  no  nhlertinn. 

The  Clerk  renri  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  8377 
Pr  it  enacted  by  the  SFnnfr  and  House 
of  Revmentatires  of  the  I'njtrd  States  of 
Amrrtra  in  Conares^  a.^^rmbled  That  the 
building  at  BO  Daniel  Street.  Portsmouth. 
New  Hampshire  tcommonly  known  as  the 
Federal  BuUdInc)  shall  hereafter  be  known, 
railed,  and  designated  as  the  "Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre   Federal    Building".    Any  reference 
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in  any  lavi .  map,  regulation,  document  rec- 
ord, or  other  paper  of  the  United  .States 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  Federal  Building. 

AMENOMENr  OFFERED  BY   MR     LEVIT.^S 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Levitas:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sec  2  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
enter  into  a  contract  or  other  ag.'eement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  providing  for 
the  Arihltect  of  the  Capitol  to  furn:sh  steam 
from  the  Capitol  powerplant  to  the  Union 
Station-National  Visitor  Center  complex 
Under  such  contract,  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior shall  pay  for  such  steam  at  rates,  not 
less  than  cost,  and  shall  connect  the  Union 
Station-National  Visitor  Center  complex 
with  the  Capitol  powerplant  steam  lines 
Without  expenses  to  the  Congress. 

Sec  3  la)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
bf  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  198!.  the  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  emergency  repairs  to  the 
primary  structure  and  roofs  of  the  National 
Visitor  Center  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  protection 
of  the  structural  elements  of  the  unfinished 
parking  facility  and  southeast  ramp  at  such 
Cen'er.  Such  sum  shall  remain  availab't 
until  expended. 

(b)  Prior  to  entering  Into  any  contract  for 
the  repairs  or  protection  authorized  by  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  regarding  the  plan- 
ning for  such  repairs  or  protection. 

Mr  Li:viTAS  I  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia"' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
and  read  a  third  tme.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabl'^ 


GENER.\M,K\VE 

Mr.  LEVITAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.'- 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
rev'se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiect  on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CONTR  \t-^TING  FOR 
SFRVICES  WTTH  (ITTSTDF  FIRMS 
BY   ARCHITt:CT  OP  THF  CAPITOL 

Mr.  LFVITAS  Mr  Pt.e.tker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportat:on  be 
duscharged  from  further  consideration  of 
•he  .=!enate  bill  iS  2069'  to  authorize  the 
Architect  of  the  Canitol  to  contract  for 
personal  services  with  individuals,  firms. 
partnerships,  corporations,  associations. 


and  other  legal  entities,  and  a.^^k  for  its 
iir.mediate  coiisidcratioi: 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiu-  gentleman 
fromGco.-gia" 

Mr.  STANGELAND  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  nght  to  object.  I  under- 
stand thai  the  authority  that  the  Archi- 
tect is  seeking  is  similar  to  that  already 
111  existing  law  for  some  agencies  and 
departments  such  as  GSA  and  DOD  On 
that  basis  the  rrunority  has  no  objection 
to  S.  2069-  However,  I  am  wondering  ;f 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  could  give 
me  an  assurance  that  th?  committee  will 
monitor  the  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  authority  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
not  substantially  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Ardinecl's  office'^ 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that,  upon  the  passage  of  this 
legLslation.  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Architect,  directing  tliai  re- 
ports of  any  contracts  entered  into  must 
be  filed  with  the  committee  within  3C 
days  following  the  enterin;:  into  of  such 
contracts. 

The  gentleiman  is  also  completely  cor- 
rect that  other  agencies  oi  Government 
already  possess  this  authority  and, 
third,  ihat  no  contract  can  be  entered 
into  by  the  Architect  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  legislation  unless  autiionzed 
by  one  of  the  commissions  or  committ€es 
under  which  the  Architect  functions. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
that  explanation.  I  will  support  the  t/iU, 
and  I  withdraw  m\  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  tell  us  the  nature  of  what 
contracts  the  Architect  needs  to  enter 
Into  on  the  basis  of  consultants"  It  is  my 
Impression,  that  the  appropriations  for 
the  Architect  s  Office  ha\e  been  handled 
on  an  annual  bas;s  through  K-^usIative 
appropriations.  Why  cannot  the  em- 
ployees that  he  might  need  be  hired  in 
that  fashion,  as  opposed  to  consultants? 
What  sort  of  consultants  does  he  need? 

Mr,  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  situation  that  the 
Architect  has  found  himself  in  m  the 
past  During  the  rcnovat  on  of  the  old 
VBl  Building,  when  the  Congress  took 
o\er  the  operation  of  that  renovation 
project,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
.Architect  to  supervise  that  particular 
operation.  There  were  required  to  be  14 
separate  individual  stpnatures  for  h  m  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  consulting 
services  in  connection  with  that  i^roject, 
rather  than  being  able  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  firm,  of  which  the  14 
md.viduals  were  a  part.  In  the  last  two 
decades  there  has  been  an  ever-widenmg 
trend  among  professionaLs  to  practice  in 


tiie  form  of  a,s.soc:ations  and  professional 
corporations  Congress  has  recognized 
this  trend  by  author.z.ng  execut.\e 
branch  agenc  es  engaged  m  construction 
projects  for  the  Government  to  contract 
With  architectural,  engineering  and  other 
such  consulting  firms  and  associations 
rather  than  with  individuals,  and  where 
there  is  an  association  of  the  sort  I  have 
described,  present  law  requ  res  the  Archi- 
tect to  enter  into  a  contract  with  each  of 
tjie  individuals  of  the  firm,  whc  are  to 
j'uriic.pate  m  the  contract,  rather  than 
V.  jiii  the  association  itself, 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
General  Services  Administrator  already 
have  similiar  authority 

Z  1500 

The  Architect  is  still  required  to  con- 
tract with  individual  professional  to 
.^crv.ce  for  projects  with  whicii  he  is 
charged  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Suprem.e  Court  as  opposed  to  having 
tiiem  oi>en  to  contract  with  the  entity 
ratiier  than  w  th  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. This  does  not  gi\e  him  a  cart.e 
l^lanchc  to  go  out  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  are  otherwise  not  author- 
ized. It  simply  lets  him  make  contracts 
w  t::  associations,  cor-porations,  and  firms 
rather  than  individual  professionals 

Mr,  BAUM.AN  Further  reserving  the 
r;ght  to  object,  is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  he  already  has  the  urLl:mited  au- 
thority to  contract  with  individuals  as 
consultants 'i' 

Mr  LFVITAS  That  is  correct  , 

Mr  BAUMAN  This  extends  that  nght 
to  cori  oration^  or  associations'' 

Mr   LEVITAS,  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  BAUMAN   I  thank  the  pentlemar 
and     I     Withdraw     rr.y     reservation     of 
objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f.^om  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bil]  as 
follows ; 

S  2069 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representaiiies  of  the  I'nited  States,  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
.Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  con- 
;ract  for  personal  services  with  any  firm, 
nartnershlp.  corporation  afso'lation.  or  other 
;epal  entity  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
authorized  to  contract  for  personal  services 
With  individuals  urder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U  S  C.  5) 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E 


Mr     LEVITAS     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  thai  ail  Members 
m.iy  have  5  let.slatne  days  w.ihin  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  rassed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia'' 

There  was  no  objection 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONKKKKNCE 
REPORT  ON  H  1142  AUTHOIU/.INO 
APPROHRIATKJNS  ic  .  If.'f-.TARY 
OF  I  HE  INTEHKjK  !"<>K  St:iiVICES 
NECESSARY  I'O  NONPEHhOi<MING 
ARTS  EUNC-rlONS  OF  JOHN  F 
KENNEDY  CKNTER  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  LEVITAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unil^lmou.^  coii.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  I  ublic  Work.i  i»iid  Transportation  may 
have  until  midnight  tonu',ht  to  file  the 
L-onference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
1142'  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services  nec- 
essary to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Repurt  i  H  Re?t.  No  96-1530) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  1142)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Ctnter  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  ^jiher  purposes,  having  nie  a.ter 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  tne  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (Public  Law  85  874. 
as  amended;  20  U  S  C.  761 )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$4,287,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  and  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  for 
the  fiscal  >ear  ending  September  30,  1981  ". 
Sec.  2  Ralph  E  Becker  Is  hereby  df-sig- 
nated  an  honorary  trustee  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
recoRnltlon  of  his  distinguished  service  as  a 
founding  trustee  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Center  from  1958  to  1976. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Harold   T    .'jhnsun. 
Elliott    H    LivriAS. 

MtKE     McCoEMACK. 

RoNNn:   O     fLippo. 
Brian    Donnellt, 
W      H      Marsha. 

.ARI  \N      .SlANl'.ELAND. 
RoBtRr     I   IVINCiST' iN 

Managers  on  the  Fart  ./  :'i,'  //.  ■I'^e. 
Jennings    Ra.vdoich 
Daniel  P    Mdynihan 
Robert   Staku'Rh 
John   H    Chafes. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Contesence 
The  manapers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  1142)  Buthorlzing 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
for    other    purposes,   submit    the    followmg 


Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  ri'com- 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  is  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  House  amendment  The 
dillerences  between  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  House  sunendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  ex- 
cept for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

AUTHORIZATION 

House  amendment 

Amends  section  6(e)  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  authorize  $4,287,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980  for  support  services  neces- 
sary for  the  nonperforming  arts  functions 
of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Senate  amendment 

Amends  section  6(e)  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  authorize  $4,287,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $4,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  support  services  necessary  for  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  Senate  amendment  authorizing 
$4,287,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980.  and  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 

HONORARY    TRUSTEE 

House  amendment 

Designates  Ralph  E  Becker  an  honorary 
trustee  of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service  as  a  founding  trustee 
and  general  counsel  for  the  Center  from 
1958  to  1976  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  place  a  plaque  appropriately  hon- 
oring Mr.  Becker  in  the  grand  foyer  of  the 
Center. 

Senate  amendment 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
place  at  an  approorlnte  location  in  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
a  plaque  honoring  the  service  of  Ralph  E. 
Becker 

Conference  substitute 
Designates   Ralph   E    Becker  an   honorary 
trustee  of  the  Kennedy  Center 

Harold  T  Johnson. 
Elliott  H   Le\itas. 
Mike  MrCoRMACK. 
Ronnie  O   Plippo, 
Brian  Donneixt, 
W   H   Harsha. 
Arlan  StangelaND. 
RoBfRT    Livingston, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennincs  Randolph, 
Daniel  P  Motnihan, 
Robert  Stafford, 
John  H  Chafee, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


REVISING  BOl  NPAiv^  OP  CRATER 
LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  STATE 
OF    OREGON 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS  2318' 
to  revise  the  boundary  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 


for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled.  "An  Act  re- 
serving from  the  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  game.  fish, 
timber,  and  all  other  natural  objects  therein, 
a  tract  of  land  herein  described,  and  so 
forth.  •  approved  May  22.  1902  (32  Stat  202), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit, 
education,  and  inspiration  of  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  certain  unique  and  ancient 
volcanic  features.  Including  Crater  Lake,  to- 
gether with  significant  forest  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  there  Is  hereby  eslabllshtd 
the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  The  boundary  of  the  park  shall  en- 
compass the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled,  "Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Oregon.'  numbered  106-80,001,  and  dated 
February.  1980,  which  shall  he  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Pep.inment  of 
the  Interior  Lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  within  the  boundary  of  the  park 
which  were  within  the  boundary  of  any  na- 
tional forest  are  excluded  from  such  national 
forest  and  the  boundary  of  such  national  for- 
est is  revised  accordingly." 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  add  cer- 
tain land  to  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
m  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  14,  1932  (47  Stat.  155). 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  To  make  passible  more  effective 
protection  of  the  Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness 
and  more  comprehensive  and  effective  man- 
agement of  the  management  unit  within  the 
Alpine  Lakes  Area,  established  by  the  Al- 
pine Likes  Area  Management  Act  of  1976, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  acquire  anv  or  all  of  the  following  de- 
scrlced  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington 
in  township  23  north,  range  9  east,  Willa- 
mette meridian,  the  southeast  quarter  of 
•section  24  Such  lands  may  be  acquired  by 
donation  or  exchange  for  national  forest 
lands  or  other  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Fervlce  In  the  same  state  having  a 
value  approximately  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  lands  so  acquired,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Proiidcd,  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  or  pay  cash  to 
the  ersntor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  minor  dlTerences  In  the  values  of 
the  prooerties  exchanged  Any  lands  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall  upon 
acceotonce  of  title,  become  part  of  the  Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie    National    Forest. 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Senate  bill  wa."^  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  nasspH  !>t>^  o  motion  to  reconsider 
ivas  laid  on  the  table 

Mr  Soeaker  P  ?:^18  would  expand  the 
maRniflcent  Crater  LaVe  National  Park 
in  Oregon  by  some  24,000  acres  Crater 
Lake  Nat-onal  Park  was  established  in 
1902  to  protect  a  beautiful  freshwater 
lake  nestled  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano  Since  the  lake  itself  was  viewed 
as    its    primary    feature,    straight-line 
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boundaries  generally  following  land  sur- 
yey  section  lines  were  drawn.  These 
boundaries  did  not  follow  the  natural 
features  of  the  land  area,  nor  did  they 
include  significant  geological  features 
as,socir.t<>d  with  the  park. 

The  additional  area  to  be  added  by 
theenaranent  of  S  2318  will  rationalize 
the  boundaries  and  enhance  the  protec- 
tion of  this  remarkable  area  We  arc  all 
indebted  to  Senator  Mark  H.^tfielp  for 
his  leadership  in  makinp  this  meas- 
ure possible  and  to  Coni;rcs5man  Jim 
Weaver,  of  our  committee  for  his  stront; 
support  of  this  measure 

S.  2318  also  includes  a  small  boundary 
adiustment  afTectinK  the  Alpine  Lakes 
Wilderness  in  Washinpton  Slate  This 
would  authorize  the  US  Forest  Service 
to  exchange  lands  with  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
so  as  to  acquire  up  to  160  acres  of  land 
now  managed  by  the  State  m  the  vicinity 
of  Thompson  Lake.  The  current  bound- 
ary bisects  the  basin  that  forms  the  nat- 
ural backdrop  lor  Thompson  Lake,  and 
a  state  timber  sale  is  planned  on  these 
slopes  if  the  Forest  Service  is  not  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  land  through  ex- 
change. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
within  the  designated  quarter  section  the 
land  between  the  lakeshore  and  the 
ridgelop  that  defines  the  visual  setting 
for  the  lake.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
authorized  exchanges  should  involve 
land  beyond  that  which  is  required  to 
fulfill  this  purpose. 

Representative  Don  Honker  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  bnng  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  committee,  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  this  improvement  con- 
summated. 


PROVIDING  FOp  ORDERLY  DIS- 
POSAL OP  CERTAIN  INDERAL 
LANDS  IN  NEVADA  AND  >X)R  AC- 
QUISITION OK  CERTAIN  IJ^TDS  IN 
LAKE  TAHOE  BASIN 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bid  'HR.  7306" 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposal  of 
certain  Federal  lands  m  Nevada  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  other  lands  in 
the  Lake  T.ihoe  Basin  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  4.  line  2.  s'rlke  o\ir  "States  "  and  In- 
sert "States:  Provided .  That  frr)m  the.se  rev- 
enues, an  amount  equal  to  that  actually  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vauon  Fund  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1995  ". 

Page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "Twenty"  and 
Insert  "Ten". 

Pat-e  4.  line  16.  strike  out  all  after  "munlc- 
l;>al!-V"  down  to  and  including  "States"  In 
Une  2 : . 

Page  7.  line  7.  strike  out  "September  8. 
1380  and  insert  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act". 

_  Page  7.  line   18,   after   "California"  insert 
.  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency", 


Piice  7  hne'  ^;3  and  24  strike  out  "on  or 
rieJore  Deoember  31.  198'J  "  and  insert  "within 
SIX  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,". 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  7  to  12,  inclusive 

Page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

Page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  all  after  "means" 
down  to  and  including  "includes  '  In  line  18. 

Page  9,  line  8.  after  "tatlon"  insert  "and" 

Page  9.  strike  out  lines  9.  10.  and  11. 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "(v)"  and  in- 
sert "(iv)  ". 

Page  9.  line  14.  strike  out  "(E)"  and  in- 
sert "iD> ". 

Page  9.  line  20.  after  "agencies"  insert 
".  tlie  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency". 

Page  9,  line  23.  after  "acquisition."  Insert 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  notify 
the  public  of  the  approved  land  acquisition 
program  on  an  annual  basis  ". 

Page  10.  line  7.  strike  out  all  after  "lands" 
down  to  and  including  "121"  in  line  9 

Page  10.  line  25,  strike  out  "air,  water,  or 
visual  qualities'  and  insert  "water  quality". 

Page  11,  line  4,  after  ".Agriculture"  insert 
"with  the  concurrence  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency". 

Page  11,  line  11,  strike  out  "air,  water,  or 
visual  qualities"  and  Insert  "water  quality". 

Page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "air,  water  and 
visual  qualities"  aud  Insert  "water  quality '. 

Page  II.  line  22.  strike  out  "September' 8, 
1980."  and  msert  "the  date  of  enactment  of 

tlilS    .\ct.". 

Page  13.  line  5.  after  "Agriculture"  Insert 
"with  concurrence  of  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency". 

Pace  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "1981"  and  Insert 
"1982,". 

Page  14,  line  10.  strike  out  "1982."  and 
insert  "1983.". 

Page  14.  line  16.  after  "years."  Insert: 
"Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sectior 
may  be  expended  without  regard  to  any  limi- 
tations contained  in  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7ia)  ( 1 )  of  the  L.-ind  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965". 

Page  15.  line  1,  strike  out  ";980."  and  insert 
••1981.". 

Page  15.  after  line  4.  insert: 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  ERective  upon  the  convey- 
ance or  transfer  authorized  in  subsection  b, 
the  Act  of  October  21.  1972,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Mar- 
A-Lago  National  Historic  Site,  m  P.Um  Beach. 
Florida"  is  repealed 

(2)  The  order  of  designation  of  the  Mar- 
A-Lapo  Natiotial  Historir  Site,  dated  Janu- 
ary 16.  1969.  is  repealed  and  the  site  de- 
scribed therein  is  hereby  det-igi.uted  .is  the 
Mar-A-Laco   National    Historic    Landmark. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall. 
Within  one  hundred  p.nd  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  take  such 
measures,  consistent  with  the  term?  and  con- 
ditions of  the  deed  of  convey-incc  .'r^.m  Mar- 
jorie  M.  Post  to  the  United  States  0.'  .'\mer- 
ira  dated  December  18.  1972.  as  may  be  nec- 
t\  sary  to  transfer  the  property  described  in 
the  order  of  designation  of  the  Mar-A-Lapo 
National  Historic  Site  to  the  Marjor.e  Mem- 
weather  Post  Foundation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (a  charitable  foundation  organized 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act). 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  authorized  upon  con- 
veyance, to  make  appropriate  adjustments  in 
the  funds  availrible  for  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  property,  including 
but  not  limited  tc,  return  of  unobligated 
donated  funds  to  the  trustees  of  the  Marjorie 
Mernweather  Post  Foundation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  rcprogram  existing  appro- 
priations to  related  functions  and  activities 
of  the  National  Park  Service 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (durin.g  the 
reading  1.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tlial  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 


ate amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Th'^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  01  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.'ection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
object. on   to  the   initial   request   of  the 
gentleman  from  California^ 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  lend  my  very  reluc- 
tant support  to  the  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H  R.  7306,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  protection  for  Lake 
Tahoe  m  California  and  Nevada  My  re- 
luctance is  not  due  to  anything  relative 
to  the  I.ake  Tahoe  amendmen'u-  but 
rather  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
amendments  include  a  nongermane 
provision  which  will  divest  from  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  one  of  its  ver\  pre- 
v.ous  coniponent.s — ihe  Mar-a-Lago  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  m  the  State  0!  Flor- 
ida. I  absoluleh  deplore  this  act. on.  and 
it  is  only  because  this  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  a  bill  that  is  very  meritorious 
otherwise,  that  I  am  compelled  to  rai.se 
a  fuss  about  the  entire  bill.  Obviously, 
t:me  and  temperament  will  not  permit 
the  House  to  reject  this  particular  Senate 
amendment  and  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate. 

I.  for  one,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Insular  .AfTairs.  have  jong 
defended  the  retention  of  this  magnifi- 
cent mansion  as  a  unit  of  our  National 
Park  System  The  property  i.s  the  Palm 
Beach  summer  home  of  ihp  late  million- 
airess. Mar  one  Mcrr: weather  Post.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  palacial  private 
homes  of  its  tvpe  in  the  United  States: 
its  architecture,  .setting,  and  composition 
are  particularly  grand.  It  offers  a  magni- 
ficent o;;'Portunity  to  preserve  and  make 
available  to  the  .A:ncrican  public  a 
chance  to  appreciate  the  opulent  life 
."tyle  of  an  era  which  has  faded  from 
the  American  social  scene. 

Tlie  home,  and  the  life  style  a.s.sociated 
with  it  during  Mrs  Post's  residence,  are 
a  part  of  our  American  historv-  which 
should  be  presen-ed  and  represented  in 
our  national  park  system. 

Tliere  have  been  numerous  arguments 
set  forth  as  to  why  retention  of  this 
property  by  the  Federal  Goverment  is  ill- 
ndvised.  I  just  stroncly  disagree,  and  I 
am  most  saddened  to  see  the  action  tak- 
en that  this  amendm.ent  represents  ITie 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  future  generations 
of  Americans  yet  to  come,  will  suiTer  a 
needless  and  shameful  loss  as  a  result  of 
this  provLsion.  I  am  m.ost  sorry  about  it 
Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California- 
Mr  PHILLIP  BLT^TON  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  fully  endorse  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  and  fully  aissociate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  rem.arks. 
It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  aspects  of 
this  session  that  we  are  confronted  ■R'ith 
this  absolutely  insoluble  dilemma  with 
reference  to  the  Mar-A-Lago  situation 
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The  gentlpman  and  I  have  been  in 
full  agreement  on  this  matter  over  the 
years,  and  I  just  wish  that  this  amend- 
ment had  been  attached  to  some  other 
Item  With  reference  to  the  Lake  Tahoe 
amendments,  some  of  them  are  clarify- 
ing what  we  intended  Some  of  them  are 
amendments  that  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
they  might  appear,  and  some  of  them  I 
would  have  preferred  not  to  take,  but 
here  again  in  the  waning  moments  I 
reluctantly  do  take  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  would  note  that  it  is  a  le*s 
adequate  bill  than  that  which  we  sent 
to  the  Senate  In  any  event,  this  is  a 
much  needed,  and  a  remarkable 
achievement  given  the  realities  of  this 
current  lime  ;ind  day. 

Mr  PHII.I.IP  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  accepting  the  Senate  amendments 
to  HR  7306  However,  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  amendment 
regarding  concurrence  of  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planninp  .^Kcncy  prior  to  ac- 
quisition of  land  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  is  applicable  only  to  the  au- 
thorities granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  this  act  and  in  no  way 
affect.s  iiuthonties  of  the  Secretary  of 
.\Kricultiire  granted  by  other  law. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  intent 
in  defining  "improved  land"  in  section 
3ic'i4i(Ai  was  that  the  "single  family 
dwelling"  be  inclusive  of  other  outbuild- 
ings or  structures  related  to  and  neces- 
sary for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  pri- 
mary dwelling. 

Mr  SEBKMUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for   those  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obligation. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  t.t.  reconsjrier  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENACTTNG  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
REr,A TIVK  TO  UNITS  OF  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM  IN  STATE  OF  HA- 
WAII 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  7217' 
an  act  co  enact  certain  provisions  relative 
to  units  of  the  National  Park  System  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  S'^nate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concAir  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  9.  Une  14.  strike  out  "There"  and 
Insert.   ■■EfTective.   October   I,    1981,    there". 

Page  9.  strike  out  all  after  line  19  over  to 
and  Including  Une  4  on  page  13  and  Insert: 

Sec.  201.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
sulwectlon  2(e)  of  the  Act  of  .\ugust  21.  1935 
(49  Stat  8668),  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior 
l.s  authorized  to  provide  flnanctal  assistance 
for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  the  historic  sailing  ship  Falls  o/ 
Clyde,  located  in  Honolulu  Harbor.  Hawaii 
Such  authori?anon  shall  Terminate  at  such 
time  as  the  Falls  of  Clyde  is  no  longer  lo- 
cated  in    the  S'..»te  of   Hawaii 

Page  13    a'ter  line  4.  Insert: 

Sec  202  Authority  to  enter  Into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements,  to  Incur  obliga- 


tions or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  in 
such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

Page  13.  alter  line  4.  Insert: 
TITLE  III 

Sec  301  Thi*  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Native  Hawatians  Study  Commission  Act" 

NATIVE    HAWAItANS    STtJDY    CO.MMISSION 

Sec  302  la)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Native  Hawaiian!.  Study  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Cjmmlision  ") . 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  more  than  three  of  such  members 
shall    be    residents   of    the   State   of   Hawaii 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Cummlsaion  shall  tie  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment 

fdi  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shail  not  aflect  the  powers  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  '.he  Commission  and  shall  be  flllcd  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Comm;&sion  not  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
(.itle. 

(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number 
specified  by  the  Commission  may  conduct 
he.irlngs. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $100  for  each  day  such  member  is 
engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  except  that  members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission  other  than  official  travel 
expenses 

(h)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  (including  members  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States)  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title 
5.   United  States  Code 

II)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  mav  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  a  general  counsel,  and 
such  additional  staff  as  he  deems  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  r.ite 
of  pay  in  effect  from  time  to  time  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  .section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals 

(j)  Subject  to  section  ,S52a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
the  head  of  such  depart  men*  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commission 

(k)   The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the   same   conditions   as   other   departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Dtrrres  of  thf  commission 

Sec.  303  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  culture,  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Native  Hawallans 
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(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  such 
hearings  as  It  considers  appropriate  and  shall 
provide  notice  of  such  hearings  to  the  public. 
Including  Information  concerning  the  date, 
location  and  topic  of  each  hearing  The  Com- 
mission shall  take  such  other  actions  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  obtain  full  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  study  undertaken  by  the 
Commission 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
first  meeting,  the  Commission  shall  publish 
a  draft  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
nnd  shall  distribute  copies  of  the  draft 
report  to  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  to  Native  Hawaiian  organizations. 
and  upon  request,  to  members  of  the  public 
The  Commission  shall  solicit  written  com- 
ments from  the  organizations  and  individ- 
uals to  whom  copies  of  the  draft  report  are 
distributed 

(d)  After  taking  Into  consideration  any 
comments  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  report  of  the 
results  of  Its  study  within  nine  months 
after  the  publication  of  its  draft  report  The 
Commission  shall  submit  copies  of  the  final 
report  and  copies  of  all  written  comments 
on  the  draft  submitted  to  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  ic)  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  based  on  its 
findings  and   conclusions   under  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section. 

TERMINATION    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  304.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 

(b)  of  section  307.  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period  following  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  by  section  303, 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  305  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "Native  Hawaiian"  m::ans  any  Individ- 
ual whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the  area 
which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
prior  to  1778. 

SAVINGS    CLAUSES 

Sec.  306.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as — ■ 

(1)  constituting  a  Jurisdictional  act.  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  to  sue.  or  granting 
Implied  consent  to  Native  Hawailans  to  sue 
the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  offices;  or 

(2)  constituting  a  precedent  for  reopen- 
ing, renegotiating,  or  legislating  anv  past 
settlement  involving  land  claims  or  other 
matters  with  any  Native  organization  or  any 
tribe,  band,  or  identifiable  group  of  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  307  (a)  The-e  are  hereby  au'horized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1981  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  IJntll  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  fram  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  To  the  extent 
that,  any  payments  are  made  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  .Senate  prior  to  the 
time  appropriation  is  made,  such  payments 
shall  be  chargeable  against  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  herein 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
reserve  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
payment  for  the  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  reasonable  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  testifying  before  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  their  duties  and 
activities  while  serving  on  the  Commission 
or  to  such  matters  as  may  Involve  the  find- 
ings of  the  studv  of  the  Commls-«;lon  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  304. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read ;  "An  Act  to 
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establish  the  Kalaupapa  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  Stale  al  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  'during  the 
reading'  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  thai  further  rcad.ng  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  be  disix-nsed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection   to  the  reqiie.sl   of  the  gpiitle- 
man  from  California'' 
There  \v;vs  no  objection 
Mr    PHILLIP  HURTON    Mr    Speaker. 
I  am  very  plfa.^od  to  see  final  passage  of 
legislation    to   e.stablish    the   Kalaupapa 
National  Hi,~toriral  P;irk   on  the  island 
of  Molokai  in  the  State  of  Hawaii    This 
park  will  pre.ser\e  the  incredible  history 
of    the    Kalaupapa    leprosy    settlement 
while   protecting    the   lifestyle   of   those 
remaining  patients  m  the  settlement  On 
Initial  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Hou.se 
on  May  19,  1980.  I  sixike  of  those  .selfless 
people    who    have    worked    so    long   and 
hard  to  bring  ths  dream  to  reality,  and 
while  I  shall  not  repeat  the  list  of  names, 
I  again  wish  to  commend  their  effcrts. 
Mr  Speaker,  title  III  of  H  R.  7217  pro- 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tive  Hawaiian   Studv   Commission,    The 
purpo.se   of   the   commission    is   to   con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  needs 
and   concerns   of   the    Native    Hawaiian 
people,  whose  ancestors  were  Natives  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778   The 
members  of  the  commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  a  membersh'p  of  nine,  with  not 
more  than  three  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Spe:iker.  may  I  first  commend  my 
distinguished  colloagiie  on  the  other  s'de 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. Mr  Jim  John-^on.  for  his  recom- 
mendations and  helpful  advice  on  how 
the  Concress  m'ght  best  proceed  in 
est.ibhsh'ne  tins  commission  I  also  want 
to  commend  my  eood  friends  and  col- 
leaevies  from  Hawaii.  Congressmen 
D^Nfi,  .Akaka  .Tnd  Crc  H«*^tfi  for  th°'r 
viluahle  contrbutions  and  input  for  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  Need- 
less to  sav  I  certainly  "ant  to  commend 
also  the  tremendous  efforts  made  by  our 
distincu'shed  Senators  from  Hawaii. 
Spark  Ma-^si-va'-*  and  Danifi.  iNory*- 

Mr  Speaker  it  is  mv  sincere  hope  that 
2  vears  from  now,  the  finding's  and  rec- 
ommendations from  th's  comm'ssion. 
relative  to  the  past  and  current  prob- 
lems now  facini?  the  Native  Hawaiian 
population  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
elsewhere,  will  be  such  that  it  will  es- 
tablish a  base  uron  which  the  Coneress 
can  then  decide  on  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  a.ssist  the  Native  Hawaiians 
Mr  Speaker  the  Native  Hawauans  defi- 
nitelv  need  heln.  and  after  h'^ldin"  hear- 
ings last  vear  in  Hawaii  on  this  legisla- 
tion I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  of 
the  need  to  establish  this  commLssion: 
and  I  mipht  add  that  thp  Concress  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  these  people 

Th'^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
obiection   to   the  initial    request   of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

A   motion   to  reconsider  was  laid   on 
the  table. 


TRIBUTE       TO      THE       HONOR.'VBLE 
KEITH    SEBELIUS    OF   KANSAS 

•Mr.   PHILLIP   BURTON   asked   and 

was    given    permi.ssion    to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute  ' 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  really  ver\  sad  occasion  for  me 
and  for  all  of  the  many  friends  of  our 
dear  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas 'Mr  Sebelius'  Althou:.ih  there  have 
been  special  orders  i  elating:  to  the  career 
of  this  most  wonderful,  warm,  and  de- 
cent representative  of  tne  people  not 
only  of  his  district  and  Slate,  but  of  the 
country  as  well.  I  do  not  think  the  ab- 
solutely remarkable  achievements  m  the 
last  4  years'  work  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  would  have  been  con- 
ceivable, much  less  possible,  without  the 
thouphlful,  concerned  commitment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelivsi  . 

Keith  is  a  person  who  loves  this  land, 
believes  it  should  be  protected,  but  pro- 
tected m  a  responsible  way  rather  than 
with  some  excessive  intrusion  of  the  pov- 
ernmcnlal  process.  Truly,  his  career  ha-s 
been  studded  with  achievement  after 
achievement  That  is  noted  by  all  of  us 
who  have  worked  not  only  m  this  area. 
but  observing  his  efforts  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  .A^nculture.  By  happenstance  the 
Republican  Party  was  in  the  minority.  If 
It  would  have  been  in  the  majority,  the 
genius,  the  gentleman  farmer,  if  you  will. 
from  Kansas,  would  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  so  much  of  this  legislation  we 
have  enacted  over  the  last  4  years  rather 
than  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Keith.  I  shall  miss  you  personally.  I 
reizret  that  it  is  at  this  hour — at  the  end 
of  a  busy  week — that  I  have  this  occasion 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues,  but  I  had  just  learned 
within  the  hour  that  this  may  well  be 
the  last  legislative  day  that  you  Rrace 
these  Chambers  with  your  presence,  with 
your  disnity.  with  your  kindness  and 
with  your  friendship.  For  all  these  con- 
siderations and  more,  we  are  going  to 
very,  very  sorely  miss  you  personaliv.  and 
the  Nation  is  going  to  sorely  miss  your 
presence  and  contribution. 
^  1510 
Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BLTITON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from   California, 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  just 
delighted  that  my  friend  and  working 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  our  Subco.m- 
mitlee  on  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Phillip  Burton  i  .  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  say  these  kind  words 
about  our  departing  colleague.  Keith 
Sfbeliis  from  Kansas 

While  the  gentleman  might  refer  to 
t!ie  words,  "concern"  and  a  "commit- 
ment" to  the  national  parks  cause.  I 
would  also  like  to  add  another  "c  word." 
and  that  is  "considerate."  He  has  op- 
erated as  one  of  the  most  considerate 
members  of  this  committee,  considerate 
on  the  side  of  the  individual  who  has  a 
concern  in  their  congressional  district, 


and  also  considerate  of  the  national  in- 
terest in  trying  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
checks  and  balances  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  criteria  set  up  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Advisory  Committee 

It  IS  my  hope  that  if  and  when  there 
IS  an  opening  on  the  National  Parks  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  can  solicit  the  Siip- 
port  of  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sas  be  appointed  to  that  National 
Parks  .'\d\isory  Committee,  because  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  done  a  better 
.lob.  working  with  the  ver..  demanding 
and  genial  subcommittee  chairman  from 
California  to  offer  what  I  think  hav.= 
teen  very  constructive  and  creative 
proposals  which  have  added  immeasur- 
ably to  the  National  Parks  System. 

Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker. 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  t:me,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  need  not  at  some 
future  point  enlist  my  reaction  to  that 
superb  proposal,  but  I  would  note  hLs- 
torically  that,  as  I  recall  it.  they  have 
picked  outgoing  chairs  of  either  this  sub- 
committee or  of  our  counterpart  on  the 
Senate   side 

Without  regard  to  the  added  factor 
that  we  have  a  new  admiinistration  of 
the  party  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Kansas 
m  light  of  his  stellar  performance:  and 
if  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  between 
now  and  Tuesday  that  there  will  be  a 
vacancy  immediatelv  forthcoming,  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  lom  with 
his  colleagues  and  send  to  the  Senate  an 
amendment  that  wiU  open  up  another 
^'ot  with  the  exclusive  purpo.se  in  mind 
that  the  service  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  to  his  country  m  this  very  im- 
portant area  noi  be  lost, 

Mr  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PHILLIP  BLTRTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker.  T  will  be 
plea.sed  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Phillip  Burton  '  m 
either  a  legislative  or  admin'..strstive 
effort  to  accompl  sh  that  obiective 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker 
I  will  ,iusi  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  does  not  blink,  he  will  see  what  we  will 
do  next  Tuesday. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  TTie  Chair 
will  state  that  he  knows  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  Aould  be  pleased 
to  join  in  these  comments  concerning  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas    Mr   Sebelius). 


LNTRODUCnON   OF    LEGISLATION 
TO    AMEND   BANKING   LAW^S 

'Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

Mr  MOORHE.AD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  the  world  of  money,  credit,  and 
financial  transactions  is  not  limited  by 
political  boundaries. 

Foreign  banks  recognize  this  fact — ■ 
they  are  doing  business  in  the  United 
Slates. 

American  banks  recognize  this  fact — 
they  are  doing  business  abroad. 


UMI 


J. 
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Within  the  United  States,  our  laws  do 
niil  rf'cuk'iuze  this  fact. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact.  I  am  today 
inlrrHlucing  legislation  on  which  the  next 
C'liimress  can  focus. 

The  first  two  bills  would  permit  nation- 
wide branching  through  amendment  of 
the  banking;  laws  or  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act 

It  may  be  that,  upon  study.  Congress 
will  decide  that  a  chanpe  to  nationwide 
uankinK  is  too  precipitous  a  change  to 
make  all  at  once  and  that  a  rejuonal  ap- 
[iroach  to  banking  is  a  more  cautious  and 
reasonable  step  The  next  two  bills  I  am 
introducing  would  permit  branching 
lhrout;hout  the  entire  standard  metro- 
l>olitan  statistical  area  within  which  the 
bank  or  holding  company  is  located 

This  SMSA  approach  to  banking  would 
also  solve  the  unique  problem  of  banks 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  event  the  next  Congress  did  not  want 
to  apply  SMSA  banking  across  the  Na- 
tion, the  last  two  bills  which  I  am  intro- 
(huintT  would  limit  SMSA  banking  to  the 
Washington.  DC  .  metropoUtan  area 

The  subject  matter  of  this  legLslation 
ha^s  been  covered  in  several  studies  over 
the  years  including  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion report  and  the  House  Banking  Com- 
riuttee's  FINF  study 

I  would  have  preferred  to  await  the 
publication  of  financial  institutions  in 
the  national  economy,  the  White  House 
study  on  this  Lssue.  required  by  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Act.  which  may  sug- 
gest a  different  approach.  However,  my 
time  in  Congress  is  fast  running  out  and 
I  must  act  today. 


LEGISI.ATIVK    PROGRAM 

<Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.  I 

Mr  \nCHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a.ski-d  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  pos- 
sibly next  week,  and  the  balance  of  the 
session 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MICHEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker,  a'l  of  our 
legislative  business  is  complete  right  now 
There  may  be  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests on  Tuesday  when  we  plan  to  come 
back  at  .T  o  clock 

In  addition  to  that,  there  ni.iv  lie  some 
suspeii.sioiis.  but  there  will  be  .it  least  an 
hours  notice  if  any  suspensions  would 
come  up  There  are  no  suspensions  or  no 
luianimoiis  consent  requests  that  we 
know  of  rif^ht  now  Conference  reports  of 
course    rn  u   be  broiig-ht  up  at  any  time 

Mr  .MICHP:L  Mr  Speaker,  to  recap 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  would 
expect  to  adjourn  over  until  Tuesday 
next  and  not  meet  until  3pm  on  that 
(late,  and  that  if  there  are  susi>ensions 
to  be  scheduled  for  that  day,  we  will  be 
given  at  least  an  hour's  notice  to  that 
effect.  IS  that  correcf 

Mr  MURTHA  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  MICHEL  Has  the  gentleman  any 
intelligence  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may 
be  m  a  position  to  act  on  the  continuing 
resolution  on  Tuesday? 


Mr  MURTHA.  We  just  do  not  know 
when  It  will  come  over  to  us.  but  we  will 
act  as  soon  as  it  comes  over  to  the  House 
from  the  Senate. 

Mr  MICHEL  Is  there  anything  other 
than  the  continuing  resolution  that  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  before  adjourn- 
ing sine  die' 

Mr.  MURTHA  We  have  no  legislation 
of  that  type  right  now 

Mr  ROUSSEIX3T  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr  MuRTHA)  tell  us.  has  there  been  a 
discussion  of  the  potential  vetoed  legis- 
lation? 

Mr  MURTHA  That  could  come  up 
possibly  Tuesday 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Is  that  for  sure? 

Mr  MURTHA  No.  it  Is  only  possible 
The  only  thing  I  expect  later  on  is  reve- 
nue sharing 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  inform 
the  Members  that  the  White  House  will 
send  that  up  on  Tuesday  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses, 
the  House  and  Senate,  are  working  in- 
formally on  it.  This  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  IS  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Knowing  that  the  President  would  also 
veto  that,  they  are  trying  to  work  out 
language  that  would  be  acceptable.  If 
such  language  is  acceptable,  when  the 
veto  would  come  in,  we  would  hope  that 
a  motion  would  be  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr  Whitten'  to 
refer  to  his  committee  So  it  could  very 
well  be  that  there  would  be  no  action  on 
It  on  the  part  of  the  House  That  is  the 
present  possibility 

Mr  MICHEL  I  thank  the  Speaker 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  are 
there  any  other  potential  conference  re- 
ports or  anything  like  that  that  might 
come  up? 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  possible  that 
the  revenue  sharing  and  the  debt  limit 
conference  reports  might  come  up 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  responding  to  our 
inquiries 


ADJOURN!Vn-:NT  TO  3,  V  M  .  TLTESDAY. 
DECEMBER  9.  1980 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  when  ttie  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  nut  t  at  3 
p  m    on  Tuesday.  December  9 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There   was  no  objection. 


order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
riile  may  be  dLspensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. Lleceinber  10    1980 

"The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  cli-:kk  TO  rkceut: 

MESSAGES  AND  AUTHOKIZING 
THK  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  tNHOlXED 
BII.I  S  AND  .JOINT  RESOLl  TIONS. 
NOTWlTHST.'XNUING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
December  9,  1980.  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
anv  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  trulv  enrolled 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


December  5,  1980 
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COMMUNICATION  Kin  )M  CHAIRMAN 
OP  COMMITIT  K  ON  .^MAI.L  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  the  follow mp  communica- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business 

Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  3.  19S0. 
Hon  Thomas  P  O'Neill.  Jr  . 
T>ie  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the  provl- 
Mons  of  H  Res  722.  96th  Congress,  this  is 
to  advise  vou  that  on  Decemt)er  2,  1980.  John 
M  Fltzplbbons.  Biqulre.  a  former  employee 
of  the  Committee,  has  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  deposition  In  an  action  entitled  In  Re 
IBP  Confidential  Business  Documents  Litiga- 
tion. M  D.L  No  428  The  subpoena  also  re- 
quires him  to  bring  with  him  "a!!  documents 
relating  In  any  manner  to  Iowa  Beef  Proc- 
essors. Inc  or  Hughes  A  Bagley  "  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  deposition  Involves  Committee 
activities  during  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  problems  of  small  business  Involved  in  the 
I  reduction,  slaughtering,  processing  and 
marketing  of  commodities.  Including  meat, 
and  thus  Is  related  to  the  official  functions  of 
the  House  The  documents  Involved  are  al! 
records  of  the  Committee,  and  thus  Involves 
the  production  or  dlslosure  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  official  functions  of  the  House 

We  are  examining  the  subpoena  and  will 
advise  you  of  determinations  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  H    Res   722 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

N(M  Smcth  Chairman. 


DISPENSING  WITH         CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  lit  S'Nl-SS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr     MURTHA     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  business  in 


communication  from  chairm.^n 
of  subcommittee  on  ov'ek- 
sight  and  investig.^tions. 
committI':e  on  interstate  antj 

FOREIGN  commerce 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Home  the  following  rommunu  ation 
from  the  chairman  of  thf  Subcominittee 
on  Oversight  and  Invi  stn-ations  of  the 
Committee  on  Inler.^tate  and  Foreign 
Commerce; 


SVatriMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  AND 
Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
TiE  ON   Interstate  and  Foreign 

C"MMER    E. 

Washington.  D  C    December  4.  1980 
Hon   Thomas  F'   O  Neill   Jr  . 
The  Speaker  House  ot  Representatives, 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  H  Res  722.  96lh  Congress,  this  is 
to  advise  you  that  on  December  2,  1980. 
Charles  E.  Cliatman.  Esquire,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Subcommittee,  has  been 
served  with  a  ."subpoena  to  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  hi.s  depo.Hitlon  in  an  action 
entitled  In  Re  IBP  Confidential  Business 
Documents  Litigation.  MDL  No  428  Tlie 
subpoena  also  requires  lum  to  bring  with 
him  "all  documents  relating  in  any  manner 
to  Iowa  Beef  Processor,  Inc.  or  Hughes  A 
Bagley."  It  Is  apparent  that  the  deposition 
Involves  Subcommittee  activities  during  a 
study  and  Investigation  of  problems  involved 
in  the  production,  .slaughte^ln^;  proces.smg 
and  marketing  of  commodities,  including 
meat  in  interstate  commerce,  and  thus  is 
related  to  the  official  functions  of  the  House 
The  documents  Involved  are  all  records  of 
the  Subcommittee,  and  thus  involves  the 
production  or  disclosure  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  official  functions  of  the  House 
As  such.  I  hereby  request  that  you  provide 
representation  to  Mr  Chat  man  Insofar  as 
he  Is  called  upon  to  discuss  matters  within 
the  purview  of  his  employment  with  the 
Subcommittee 

We  are  ctamlnlng  the  subpoena  and  will 
advise  you  of  determinations  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  H.  Res   722 

Sincerely. 

Bob  Eokharot. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 

and  Investigations. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AM  ERICA  S  RUSSIAN 
SERVICE 

IMr  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
perm'ssion  to  address  the  Hou>;p  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter./ 

Mr  BUCH^>:.\«:  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  cnt'cism.  and 
I  believe  unfounded  criticism,  of  the 
Voice  of  America's  Russian  Service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Comiifss'on  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  m  Europe.  I 
have  hst^T.ed  to  witness  after  witness  de- 
scr  be  the  value  of  the  Voice's  broadcasts 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  individuals  have  gone  just 
to  hear  what  the  Voice  has  to  sav. 

Th's  IS  not  to  sav  that  the  Voice's  Rus- 
sian broadcast  service  is  perfect  I  know 
of  no  Federal  aeencv,  private  organiza- 
tion, or  independent  news  organization 
which  is  There  are  maior  difTerence<; 
among  members  of  the  Soviet  dissident 
movement  outside  the  U  S  S  R  and  these 
may.  from  time  to  time,  be  reflected  in 
the  Russian  service. 

But  I  will  say  to  our  collcacues  that 
I  believe  the  Voice  is  comprised  of  many 
very  dedicated  and  al)le  people  who  are 
doing  a  tremendous  job  despite  the  con- 
straints, monetary  and  personnel,  which 
we  m  the  Congress,  m  response  to  ad- 
ministration recommendations,  have 
placed  u"on  it  and  on  the  International 
Communication  Agency  as  a  whole 

I  would  Ike  to  call  to  the  att-ention 
of  our  colleagues  two  letters  which  I  be- 
lieve are  relevant  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Voice's  Russian  Service.  The   first  is  a 


letter  from  Alexandre  Solzhemtsyn  to 
the  chief  of  the  Russian  Service  com- 
mending Its  proijraming. 

The  second  is  a  letter  from  Voice  Di- 
rector Mary  Bilterman  m  answer  to  the 
changes  concerning  the  Voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
had  some  probleriLs  with  some  of  the  ap- 
po  ntments  made  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istrat.on  withm  the  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies. These  appointments  have  not  al- 
ways given  the  type  of  leadership  which 
I  believe  to  be  best  for  our  country 

Mary  Bitterman  is  not  among  this 
group.  In  the  10  months  in  which  she 
has  served  as  D;rector  of  the  Voice,  she 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  not  only 
with  the  programing,  but  with  the 
morale  of  the  personnel  as  well  She  has 
brought  a  dynamism  which  has  long 
been  lacking  but  which  has  been  sorely 
needed  at  the  Voice 

I  have  also  talked  with  Mr.«.  Bitter- 
man  about  her  recommendations  for  the 
future  of  the  Voice  and  believe  them  to 
be  right  on  target  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  she  will  be  asked  to  remain  to  im- 
plement  these  recommendations. 

In  a  world  of  expanding  communica- 
tions, we  need  to  enhance  our  own  com- 
munications and.  hence,  understanding. 
Regrettably,  we  have  not  done  so. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  spe- 
cifically addresses  this  concern  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Reagan  administration  will 
work  to  expand  the  capabilities  of  the 
Voice  and  of  the  other  a^pects  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency. 
During  the  years  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  suhcommittee 
which  has  oversight  and  funding  au- 
thority for  the  ICA  and  the  \'oice.  I  have 
been  at  once  impressed  by  the  actions  of 
the  Agency  on  the  one  hand  and  frus- 
trated by  the  severe  constraints  placed 
upon  It  on  the  other. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  Voice  is 
not  doing  all  it  could  do  because  it  does 
not  have  what  it  needs  to  get  the  job 
done.  It  does  not  have  the  resources, 
personnel  or  monetary  and  this  is 
coupled  with  the  problem  of  locating  in- 
dividuals proficient  m  the  many  lan- 
guages in  wh'ch  the  Voice  now  broad- 
casts or  in  which  it  would  like  to  broad- 
cast. 

Notwithstanding  these  lim.itations.  I 
believe  the  Voice  is  doing  an  essential 
job  in  telling  the  .story  of  the  great 
reality  of  this  country  and  providin^^  in- 
formation to  the  peoples  of  many  lands 
who  thirst  for  truth. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
would  take  the  time  to  read  these  two 
letters  and  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

i.vternational.  communication 

.Agency. 
Washington   D  C  .  Nore-nber  20.  1980 

Dear  Joh.n,  Knowing  of  your  intere-^t  In 
the  Voice  of  America.  I  wanted  to  share 
with  you  our  reaction  to  Jack  Anderson's 
column  on  the  VOA  Rus^jan  Service  While 
I  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of  Mr  Ander- 
.'ons  investigative  reports,  i  feel  compelled 
to  place  his  assertions  in  this  case  into 
perspective. 

Mr  Anderson's  November  18  article  "VO.^ 
m  Ru'^.'^ian  Embarrassing  Voice"  does  a  dis- 
service  to    the   dedicated  employees   of   the 


Voice  of  America  and  to  the  readers  of  his 
column  ft  15  a  collection  of  a  few  facts. 
many  half-truths  and  a  number  o!  down- 
right   erroneous   statements 

The  Voice  of  America  Ru.SKan  Service 
broadca5U-  14  hours  per  day  seven  days  a 
week  It  Ls  staffed  by  Ru.ssiar.-speak;ng  pro- 
fe'sionals  who  labor  under  the  same  intense 
deadline  pressures  that  their  commercial 
colleagues  do  at  NBC  .ABC  and  CBS.  bu' 
with  the  added  factor  of  having  to  translate 
everything  into  a  .second  language.  All  the 
staffers  .'^peak  Russian,  but  are  of  many 
backgrounds.  A  few  are  relatively  recent 
arrivals  in  this  country,  but  most  were 
either  brn  here  or  immigrated  decades  ago 
As  m  any  organization,  each  ftaffer  has  his 
or  her  professional  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses All  had  to  pa,s?  a  qualifying  exam- 
ination in  translation  and  announcing  to 
be  hired.  Just  as  all  had  to  pass  a  security 
background  check. 

Are  there  internal  problems  in  VGA's 
Ru  sian  Service''  "Ves  But  Mr  Anderson  has 
not  presented  them  accurately.  Allow  me  to 
address  the  points  he  raised 

Ihe  article  cites  errors  in  VO.^  Russian 
broadcasts  Without  question,  under  the  in- 
ten^e  pressures  ol  translation  and  broadca.'^' 
deadlines,  some  errors  have  occurred  VOA 
has  recognized  this  and  has  made  major 
efforts  to  correct  it  In  June  1980  for  exam- 
ple, the  Rtissian  Service  instituted  an 
editor-of-the-day  system  that  has  tightened 
up  program  control  greatly,  a  fact  explained 
in  detail  to  Mr  Anderson's  researcher  but 
n  t  mentioned  in  the  article  1  think  it  ls 
signlhcant  that  the  "bloopers"  we  could 
verify  from  Mr  Anderson's  list  were  two 
pnd  three  year.';  old. 

Mr  Anderson  described  an  instance  of  an 
"unfair  promotion  "  An  incident  did  occur 
in  early  1979  in  which  a  producer  reported 
another  emp'oyee  as  having  been  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  while  in  a  studio  in  the 
evening  preparing  a  broadcast  to  the  .Soviet 
Union  Questioned  by  his  supervisors,  the 
employee  deniec  the  charge  He  has  had  an 
excellent,  even  exceptional  Job  historv  &♦ 
VOA  and  is  a  very  product. ve  staffer  He  was 
promoted  .not  becau.se  of  "bureaucratic  bud- 
dy-buddyism."  but  because  ht  was  the  most 
qualified  person  for  the  job 

The  question  of  the  amount  and  kind  of 
coverage  given  Soviet  dissidents  is  a  peren- 
nial Issue  Mr  .\nderson  is  correct  m  the 
thrust  of  this  portion  of  his  article  but  not 
in  his  particulars  VOA  responsibly  covers 
news  of  interest  to  Soviet  listeners  including 
"dissidents  '  news  I  would  cite  our  coverage 
of  Andrei  Sakharov's  exile  to  Gorky  the 
many  International  hearings  that  have  been 
held  in  his  name  a'l  of  the  public  hearings 
he'd  by  -he  US  CSCE  Commission  and  our 
present  detailed  coverage  of  the  CSCE  Con- 
ference in  Madrid  as  prime  examples  of  In- 
dep'h,  au'h  J.-.- itive  journalism  m  f-ii.-  field 
We  do  insist  that  all  new.'^  be  verifiable  and 
to  achieve  this  we  normally  require  two  in- 
dependent sources 

VO.^  Is  under  regular  pressure  from  many 
sides  to  carry  more  information  of  specific 
cases  involving  Soviet  dissidents  .-ind  re- 
fusenlks  That  is  natural  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  motives  of  the  people  that 
urge  this  on  us.  But  VO.K  must  maintain  its 
standards  of  verifiability  If  VOA  reports  art- 
distorted  due  to  the  paucitv  and  one-side- 
ness  of  broadcast  information  on  the  Inter- 
nal Soviet  scene  it  is  m  arge  measure  due 
to  the  same  limitations  that  face  a'l  "Wes"  • 
ern  media,  mcludlnir  the  newspapers  that 
carry  Mr  .Anderson's  column 

The  quotation  from  instructions  to  a  VOA 
Russian  employee  to  stop  collecting  examples 
of  mistakes  in  broadcasts,  is  accurate  as  far 
as  it  goes  Seeing  a  self-anpointed  inspector 
search  through  old  scripts  for  errors  in  full 
view  of  the  staff  meml)<ers  who  had  wrtttec 
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thixse  scripts  was  having  a  devastating  ef- 
fect <in  sta:T  iniirale.  and  It  had  to  be  stopped 
Whal  Mr  Aiulersoii  did  not  report  was  even 
tnnre  liiipwrtHiit  In  a  separate  memorandum 
ancj  a  later  meeting  with  supervisors,  the 
employee  was  ur^fd  to  concentrate  on  cur- 
rent briiadca-sts  und  to  point  out  any  mis- 
takes she  spiilted  before  alrtlme 

Mr  Aiiders<jns  use  of  the  loaded  term 
"emigre"  is  demeaning  and  carries  the  con- 
notation of  "alien  ■  VOA  Russian  Chief  Vic- 
tor f'ranzusotf.  who  Is  descrlt>ed  as  an  "emi- 
gre Russian."  came  to  this  country  In  1938 
and  became  a  U  S  citizen  In  1940.  while  serv- 
ing In  the  US  Army  He  served  for  two  years 
In  the  European  theatre  In  World  War  11 
Uix's  Mr  .■\nderson  mean  to  Imply  that  nat- 
uralized Americans  are  less  worthy  than  born 
ones? 

While  making  a  passing  reference  ques- 
tioning the  ellectlveness  of  VOA  Russian 
broadcasts.  Andersons  article  never  really 
Hddrfs;.es  that  subject  I  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight  Most  people  who  are  ac- 
(jualnted  with  the  Soviet  Union  know  that 
VO.\  Russian-language  shortwave  broadcasts 
are  one  of  the  very  few  channels  of  outside 
inform.it ion  open  to  Soviet  citizens.  When 
former  Soviet  dissident  Aleksandr  Glnzburg 
came  to  Washington  shortly  after  the  famous 
Dl.ssldents-for-Sples  swap  In  1979.  he  said 
"Literally  everyone  who  reads  a  newspaper 
in  the  Soviet  Union  listens  to  the  Voice  of 
America."  Letters  from  listeners.  Interviews 
with  recent  emigrants  and  reports  from  the 
US  Embstssy  In  Moscow  confirm  this  star- 
tling statement  VOA  has  been  cited  freely  as 
a  source  of  Information  In  public  lectures  in 
Moscow,  and  It  Is  clear  that  the  Kremlin 
leadership  relies  on  VOA  as  a  source  of  Infor- 
mation about  US.  policy,  particularly  In 
times  of  International  crisis  Estimates  none 
by  our  friendly  competitors.  BBC.  Deutsche 
Welle  and  Radio  Liberty,  confirm  that  VOA 
Ustenershlp  Is  far  ahead  of  the  other  three 
An  M  I  T  study  judged  weekly  Soviet  adult 
U.stiTiershlp  to  be  27  5  million. 

My  career  In  broadcasting  has  brought  me 
Into  contact  with  industry  professionals  In 
our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world 
The  Voice  of  America's  staff,  functioning 
under  rathe'  dlHicult  circumstances.  Is  the 
most  dedicated  group  of  broadcasters  I  have 
known 

Sincerely  yours. 

MAST    O.    F.    BiTTERMAN. 

Director. 

[Translation  of  letter  received  by 

V'GA-RusiUn  Service | 

To:  The  Chief  of  the  Russian  Section  of  the 

Voice  of  Amerlca-V  \  FranzusolT 
To     Co-worker  of  the  Russian  Section  O    V 
Volkonsky 
Gemtlemen    I  am  a  constant  and  grateful 
listener      to      your      historical      broadcasts. 
"Thirty-Five  Years  Ago". 

I  also  receive  requests  from  the  USSR  to 
thank  you  for  these  broadcasts  and  to  con- 
tinue them  In  their  present  form. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  although  you 
know  this  yourselves,  that  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  Imagine  correctly  the  course  of  basic 
International  events  by  Information  given 
out  within  the  Soviet  Union  Such  a  situa- 
tion was  particularly  acute  in  the  Immediate 
post-war  years,  when  listening  to  Western 
broadcasts  wis  not  yet  widespread,  and.  l)e- 
sldes.  they  were  fiercely  Jammed  That  Is  why 
the  events  of  the  first  post-war  years  are 
greatly  distorted  or  not  clear  In  the  minds  of 
our  population.  That  Is  why  your  broadcasts 
are  of  such  exceptionally  Informative  worth 
And  f  am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  that  you 
on  no  account  discontinue  this  series,  but 
continue  It  further,  year  after  year 

I  also  appeal  to  you  with  the  following 
reqiiest:  could  you  supply  the  All-Russian 
Memorial  Library  with  all  the  scripts  of  these 
broadcasts?  Our  Library  would  preserve  them 
as  part  of  our  history   for   future   Russian 


readers  who  today  are  deprived  of  the  possi- 
bility of  listening  to  these  broadcasts  or  have 
missed  some  of  them.  I  would  be  extremely 
grateful  to  you  for  such  a  gift  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  send  each  script  separately, 
but  In  large  packet.s.  once  every  three  months 
And.  If  possible  to  Include  all  those  broad- 
casts up  to  the  present  time  -to 
With  gratitude  and  best  wishes. 

A    SOLZHENrrSYN. 

November  28.  1980 


::    1640 
GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MUP.THA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leg  slative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
;nclude  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  this  special  orJer,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Brademasi  . 


TRTBTTTES  TO  HON  JOHN  BRADE- 
MAS  AND  HON    MIKE   McCORMACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  Mr.  Murtha' 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MURTHA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  extend  tribute  to  a  member  of 
this  body  who  unquestionably  deserves 
the  sobriquet  "super  congressman."  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  our  leader  and  our 
friend  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  who 
is  leaving  this  House  after  22  years  of 
service. 

Rarely  in  the  nearly  200  years  of  this 
institution  has  there  been  a  Member  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  House, 
to  Congress,  to  the  Nation,  to  his  State 
and  to  his  district. 

For  two  decades,  as  a  man  of  action 
and  a  man  of  ideas,  as  a  doer  and  a 
thinker,  he  brought  unbridled  energy,  a 
keen,  wide-ranging  mind  and  a  ze.st  for 
politics  to  an  extraordinary  array  of  is- 
sues. 

Throughout  his  service  he  stood  stead- 
fast as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  every 
American  to  share  in  our  society  He  was 
an  advocate  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
handicapped,  the  black,  the  Hispanic, 
the  unemployed — indeed  of  every  person 
who  by  virtue  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
accident  of  birth  was  cicnicd  rights  and 
benefits  accruing  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  truly  astounded 
when  I  look  back  over  the  legislation  en- 
acted through  the  efforts  of  John  Brade- 
-  ^  .   '  ^— ,  — ."-c  ^pr)  of  itj;  oiinnfit'-,  I  am 

impressed  by  its  quality  This  legislation 
e  '.^i.^  t.ie  lives  of  ail  of  us  They  are 
monuments  to  a  man  and  to  his  ideals — 
monuments  that  will  live  on  long  after 
he  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  him  are  gone  from 
this  Chamber. 

For  all  of  his  22  years  in  this  body. 
John  Brademas  has  served  with  extraor- 
dinary distinction  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  For  many  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  He  currently  is  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittees  on  Postsecondary 
Eiucation,  Select  Education  and  Labor- 
Management    Relations     He    is    also    a 


member  of  the  Hou.se  Administration 
Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  ttie  Library 

In  addition,  of  course,  he  has  been  our 
whip  for  the  past  two  Congresses,  and 
served  as  chief  deputy  whip  and  as  an 
assistant  whip  before  that. 

His  work  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  earned  for  him  a  particular 
reputation  for  leadership  m  eilucation 
and  the  arts.  The  New  York  Times  has 
des'-Tibed  him  as  "Congress'  most  artic- 
ulate and  effective  spokesman  fur  aid  to 
culture."  and  m  1975  he  was  voted  one 
of  the  Nation  s  top  four  most  influential 
leatiers  in  higher  education  by  Change 
magazine's  poll  of  4.000  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents,  foundation  executives, 
Journalists  and  government  officials 

He  played  a  principal  role  in  helping 
write  most  major  legislation  concerning 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  vocational  education. 
services  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
and  Federal  support  for  libraries,  mu- 
seums and  the  arts  and  humanities  He 
is  chief  architect  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  the  principal  Federal 
agency  supporting  research  in  education, 
and  was  a  major  sponsor  of  the  Higher 
Education  A.t  of  1972  and  the  Higher 
Education  Amendtncnts  of  1976 

John  Brademas  was  also  chief  House 
sponsor  of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  .Act;  the  Arts.  Human- 
ities and  Cultural  .Affairs  Act.  .Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act :  the  Older 
.Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1975;  and  the  Mu.scum 
Services  Act.  which  created  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Admlrls- 
trat'on  Committee.  John  was  principal 
author  of  major  provisions,  including 
public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, of  the  1974  and  1976  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments. 
He  was  also  chief  spon.sor  of  the  law 
which  a.ssured  ownership  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  tapes,  papers,  and 
other  documents  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  John  was  chief 
House  author  of  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments;  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  Education  .Act 
amendments;  Environmental  Kducatlon 
Act  amendments;  the  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act;  and  the  comi)rehensive  rehabilita- 
t'on  services  amendments  which  created 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research. 

He  was  also  chief  spon.sor  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
amendments.  Age  Discrimination  Act 
amendments,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped amendments,  and  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  amend- 
ments—all enacted  in   1977. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Brade- 
mas has  been  an  ardent  proponent  of  a 
strong  legislative  branch  and  was  in  the 
forefront  of  Members  who  successfully 
brought  to  Congress  a  reassertion  of  the 
authority  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution. 

As  th"  whip.  John  Brademas  created 
an  effective  organization  that  kept  us 
informed  and  together.  The  evidence  of 
its  effect'veness  lies  in  one  undeniable 
fact — in  his  4  years  as  whip,  his  predic- 
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tlon  of  the  Democratic  vote  on  the  issues 
for  whii  h  he  sought  support  was  in  error 
only  once 

John    BF^DrMAs    is    a    native    Hoosier. 
He  was  born  in  Mishawaka.  Ind  .  a  sub- 
urb of  South   Bend,   on   March   2.   1927 
After  World  War  II  service  m  ttie  Navy, 
he  was  a   veterans   national   scholar  at 
Harvard  Univer.sity.  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  a  B  A  .  magna  cum  laude.  in 
1949,  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
from  1950  to  1953.  he  studied  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at   Oxford   University.  England 
receiving  the  degree  of  do:tor  of  philos- 
ophy in  social  studies  m   1954    In   1972 
he   was   elected    an    honorary   fellow   o: 
Brasenose  College,  his  college  at  Oxford 
After  serving  as  a  legislative  a.'i.sistant 
lo  Congressman  Lvo  .Ashley  of  Ohio,  an- 
other of  our  colleagues   who  is  leaving 
this  year.  John  worked  as  an  admi.iistra- 
tive  assi-tant  for  the  late  Senator  Patrick 
McNamara    of    Michigan     In    195.'    and 
1956,  as  executive  a.ssistant  to  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  he  was  in  charge  of  research 
on  issues   during   the    1956   Presidential 
campaign    Prior  to  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, he  was  assistant  professor  of  ytoln- 
ical  tcience    at    Saint    Marys    College 
Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Brademas  has  been 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by  18  colleges 
and  universities,  including  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  and  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, the  City  College  of  New  York; 
Brandeis.  Colgate,  Tufts  and  DePauw 
Universities;  and  Middlebury.  Union  and 
Saint  Mary's  Colleges 

John  Brademas  is  a  former  member 
both  of  the  National  Commission  on  Fi- 
nancing Post-Secondary  Education  and 
the  National  Historic  Publications  and 
Records  Commission 

A  former  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  Harvard.  Jonr  servas  on  the 
overseers'  committee  to  visit  the  graduate 
school  of  educntion  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  department  of  political 
s-'.ience.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  advisory  council  to  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  letters  at  the  university 
of  Notre  Dame  and  boards  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Research  Libra rv  and  Col- 
lection and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars.  John  is 
al.so  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  was  a  delegate  from  the  I'nited 
Methodist  Church  to  the  fifth  a.s.sembly 
of  the  WCC  held  in  Nairobi  in   1975. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Century  Association. 

In  1977,  John  chaired  the  first  official 
comn-cssional  delegation  during  the 
Carter  admnistrat-.on  to  visit  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  In  1979.  he  led 
a  delegation  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representative.s  who  met  in  Moscow  with 
members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  He  has  led  other  congressional 
delegations  on  official  visits  to  Europe 
and  Latin  America. 

Hf  is  ainfor  of  the  book  "Anarchosvn- 
dicalism  in  Spam.  1930-1937."  published 
by  Ariel.  Barcelona.  1974.  as  well  as 
numerous  essays  and  articles. 


In  1980  John  was.  with  Leonard  Bern- 
stein and  Eubie  Blake,  one  of  the  first 
three  recipients  of  the  George  Foster 
Peahody  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  music  m  America  by  the 
Peabody  Con.servatory  of  Music.  Balti- 
more 

He  IS  a  fellow  of  the  Ameriran  -Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1978  he  re- 
ceived the  annual  award  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  the  .Arts  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Academy"  and  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

In  the  1976-79  edition  of  "Who's  Who 
in  America  "  he  \\a.s  one  of  eight  Amer- 
icans I  Bruno  Bettkheim.  Agnes  DeMille. 
John  Hope  PYanklin.  Alex  Haley.  Helen 
Hayes  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  Philip 
Cort#hou  John.son  '  to  receive  "citations 
for  significant  contributions  to  .society." 

John  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Eilen  Briggs.  of  Bloomfield  HilLs,  Mich. 
Mrs  Brademas.  a  physician,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  tne  Georgeto-Aii  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  is  presently  a 
resident  m  dermatology  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  this  summary  I  have 
touched  only  on  the  highlichts  of  the 
distinguished  rareer  of  our  colleapue 

His  .service  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives epitomizes  what  a  Congressman 
should  be  Ttiose  of  us  who  will  remain 
and  those  who  follow  him  and  us  will 
find  no  better  person  to  emulate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
honorary-  defirees  received  oy  Joh.v  Bra- 
demas and  a  list  of  other  a'svards  tended 
him  durin.iz  his  distinguished  career. 

HONORARY    DECREFS 

Columbia  College.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  19G6. 

Brandeis  University.  Waltham.  Massachu- 
setts: Doctor  of  Humane  Tetters    1967. 

Middlebury  Collepe.  Middlebury,  Vermont: 
Doctor  of  Laws.  1967. 

Saint  Miry's  College.  Notre  Dame.  Indiana; 
Doctor  of  Laws.  1967. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Notre  Dame 
Indiana:  Doctor  of  Laws.  1949 

Ball  .State  University,  Muncle.  Indiana: 
r>o"tor  of  laws.  1673 

Marian  Collepe  Indianapolis.  Indiana: 
Doctor  of  Laws.  19  73. 

Mount  Saint  Mari'i  College.  Newburgh.  New 
'i'orl':    Doctor   of   Htimane   Letters     1974 

University  of  Fvansvllle.  EvansvlIIe,  Indi- 
ana: Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  1974 

T^ifts  University.  Medford.  Massachusetts: 
Doctor  of  Laws.  1976. 

Colpatp  University.  Hamilton.  New  York: 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  1978 

DePauw  Univer.sity.  Greencastle,  Indiana; 
Doctor  of  Ijaws    1978' 

Uiil  er-ity  of  Hart.'ord.  Hartford.  Connect- 
icut.  DOLlor  of  Humane  Letters,  1978 

University  of  Maryland  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more   Maryland:    Doctor  of  I  aws.    1978 

TTie  City  Collepe  of  New  York.  New  York. 
Nfw   rnrV:    Doctor  of  Humane  letters.   1979 

Indiana  State  University  Terre  Haute.  In- 
diana: Doctor  of  Laws.  1979 

Union  College  .Schenectady.  New  York: 
Dortor  of  Laws.  1980 

The  American  University.  Washington. 
D  C     Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  1980. 

OTHER    .AWARDS 

Humanist  of  the  Ye&T.  National  Associa- 
tion  for  H'lmanitles  Edncation,    1978 

Grovernmental  Actvities  Award  United 
Cerebral  Palsy    1978. 

Honorary  Fellow.  .Association  of  Science- 
Technology  Centers.  1977 


Ciold  Key  Award  Ainercan  Congress  of  Re- 
habilitation .Medicine.  1976. 

NBA  President  s  Award,  National  RebabU- 
itatlor.  Association.  1976 

Caritas  Society  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contributions  In  Field  of  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 1975 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  American  As- 
sociation of  Uni\ersity  Presses    1975 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  Council  of 
Chief  Stat*  School  Officers    1975. 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  Conservation 
Education  Association.  1974 

Dlstinpuished  Service  Award.  Council  of 
State  Adm:nistrators  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation,  1973 

Award  of  Merit  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  1972 

Fourth  Annual  Cultural  Award.  Recording 
Industry  .Association  of  America.  1972 

Teacher's  Collepe  (Columbia  University) 
Medal    for   Distinguished    Service,    1969. 

National  Education  As,soclation  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service    1968 

Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Inter- 
national Education.  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  1966 

One  of  America's  Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  1962.  U5.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

OfB-e  of  Secretariat  of  the  Order  of  St 
Andrew,  conferred  by  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
I.  Ecumenical  Patriarch  o'  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy. 1967. 

^   1530 
Mr    Speaker.   I   yield    t-o   the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Texas    <Mt. 
Wr'ght^  . 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Sjjeaker,  I  thank 
th''  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  our  exceptional  friend.  John 
Bfademas  I  think  if  each  of  us  were 
askfd  to  list  10  legislators  who  have  made 
tho  greatest  contributions  of  all  those  we 
had  known,  the  name  John  Brademas 
I)redictably  would  appear  on  every  list, 
and  that  would  be  true  of  lists  made  by 
Democratic  Members  and  Republican 
Memb'crs  as  well 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  two 
basic  types  of  people  who  come  to  this 
institution  :>nd  serve  as  Memt>ers  of  the 
U  S  Hcuse  of  Reijresentatives 

One  of  those  types  is  compo.sed  of 
Members  for  whom  the  purpo.se  in  being 
liere  is  lo  be  released  For  these  particu- 
lar Members,  most  of  the  things  they  do 
and  think  and  plan  are  aimed  at  the 
prmiary  purpose  simply  of  staying  here 
Then  th?rc  is  another  group  for  whom 
th?  purpose  m  being  elected  is  to  serve. 
For  these  peo-ic.  their  purpose  in  being 
here  is  to  make  a  change,  to  make  an 
improvement,  to  be  genuine  ser^'ice  to 
this  institution  and  to  our  Nation,  John 
Br'dfmas  most  emphatically  belongs  in 
this  latter  group. 

Just  as  cream  ris"s  to  the  top  real  abil- 
ity is  recognized  by  one's  colleagues,  and 
the  kind  of  ability  that  John  Brademas 
possesses  would  rise  to  the  toi5  in  any 
institution  of  which  h"  ever  might  .seek 
to  be  a  part  Surely  John  Brademas  is 
among  the  very  best  and  the  brightest 
to  have  served  in  this  Congress,  He  re- 
flects credit  not  onlv  uoon  our  institution 
and  u'^on  the  Nation  that  it  represent,s. 
He  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  institu- 
tion or  organization  of  human  endeavr- 
Jo'TN  Bfap»;vs  practices  the  scholarship 
and  the  fellowship  that  bespeak  his  hu- 
manity. He  combines  the  questing  of  an 
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inquisitive  mind  with  the  practicality  of 
a  political  practitioner,  a  modem  man 
who  knows  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  get  It  done. 

As  majority  whip,  John  Braoemas  has 
worked  closely  with  many  of  us.  and  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  s  eing  that 
rare  type  of  leadership  that  he  exempli- 
fies Every  Thursday  mornins.  he  has 
presided  at  a  whip  meeting  and  has  very 
adroitly  directed  the  Members  chosen 
from  their  respective  zones  into  an  orga- 
nization of  people  whose  goals  are  united 
for  the  coming  week 

Daily  we  have  seen  him  stand  at  this 
east  door  of  our  Chamber  as  critical  votes 
arose,  giving  guidance  and  leadership  to 
Members  as  they  entered  the  Chamber. 
We  know  that  his  strength  has  been  as 
the  strength  not  only  of  10.  but  perhaps 
even  >•'.  100  on  certain  critical  issues. 

We  \ull  mi.ss  John  Brademas  here,  and 
yet.  he  casts  a  lengthy  shadow  which 
does  not  disappear  with  his  leaving  our 
Chamber. 

We  hope  that  whatever  he  does,  he  will 
be  happy  We  know  that  whatever  insti- 
tution has  the  benefit  of  his  .serv  ces  will 
be  bles.sed.  We  have  been  individually 
enriched  for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  John  Brademas.  We  feel.  I 
know,  truly  grateful  for  his  friendship, 
and  for  the  rare  gift  of  having  been 
allowed  to  associate  as  closely  as  we  have 
with  so  gifted  and  extraordinary  a  man. 

Mr.  MURTHA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iMr.  MOORHEADt. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  for  yield  ng  to  me  for  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
exceptional,  this  extraordinary,  this  out- 
standing, this  wonderful  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
John  Brademas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  22  '.ears  ago.  John  Brad- 
emas and  I  were  elected  to  Congress,  and 
ju.>;t  less  than  22  years  ago  we  came  here 
to  this  Chamber.  We  rapidly  became 
close  friends,  and  congressional  allie;.. 
II  you  will  remember  about  15  years  ago. 
John,  we  started  working  on  the  legis- 
lation to  create  the  arts  and  humanities 
foundation. 

D  1540 

We  have  served  together  in  the  whip 
organization,  and  for  the  past  4  or  so 
years  since  you  became  the  whip.  I  have 
served  as  one  of  your  assistants:  so  wc 
have  had  an  intimate  relat'onship  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress.  I  can  s.\y 
there  is  nobody  for  whom  I  h.ive  greater 
fondness  and  respect  than  I  do  for  John 
Bradkmas  As  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said,  he  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  help  ng  the  needy  m  this  coun- 
try, the  needy  and  the  di.sadvantaie-.i. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  has 
done  something  else  thit  makes  him  ex- 
traordinary. He  is  a  leader  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  the  citizens 
of  America. 

The  gentleman  has  recounted  his  edu- 
cational achievements  I  would  say  he  is 
the  'thinking  person  s'  Member  of  Con- 


gress. He  has  been  the  idea  man.  the 
t. linking  man.  the  person  we  want  to 
be  associated  with  because  he  is  ahvays 
on  the  right  track 

To  John  and  to  Mary  Ellen.  I  want 
you  to  know  thai  Lucy  and  I  have  treas- 
ured our  fr  endsiup  with  both  of  you 
and  we  wish  you  the  very,  very  best  in 
the  future  I  hope  we  continue  the  friend- 
ship that  we  have  had  over  these  last  22 
years 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr 
Buchanan' 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  for  taking  these  special 
orders.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks,  tho.se  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  thase  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  who  pre- 
ceded me. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Congre.ss  is  like  a  mirror 
reflecting  what  the  American  people 
are.  One  .sees  reflected  here  the  idealism, 
the  pragmatism,  the  patriotism,  some- 
times the  irascibility  of  the  American 
people  themselves,  but  always  their  di- 
versity. Uieir  beauty  and  their  strengtii 

It  seems  to  rne  that  one  sees  reflected 
in  the  Member  whom  we  honor  this  day 
the  finest  qualities  that  have  made  this 
Nation  great. 

John  Brademas  is  not  just  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  He  is  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  He  is  a  torn  leader,  a  leader  in 
iwlitical  life,  a  leader  in  education  ana 
in  the  arts,  and  a  Christian  leader  as 
well 

He  is  a  scholar  and  a  state.sman  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  reflects  those  quali- 
ties we  most  need  in  this  body  and  in 
our  Nation's  pohtical  leadership. 

So  I  am  plea.sed  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
stands  tall  in  any  company  and  who  is 
strong   in    the   company   of   the   strong 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldlns 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frciii  Michigan  'Mr. 
Ford  ■ 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  wanted  to  ruse  at  this  time  because  I 
think  it  IS  particularly  appropriate  that 
I  be  able  to  say  once  again  before  we 
finish  this  session,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama who  himself  has  become  a  great 
leader  in  education  in  this  body  in  hi."^ 
years  of  service  and  wc  will  miss  him,  too. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  16 
years  with  John  Brademas  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Ijibor  Committee.  I  should 
really  say  under  John  Brademas  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  He  has 
been  and  has  become  as  close  as  a 
brother  to  me  and  one  of  the  closest 
friends  that  I  have  made  since  I  came 
to  this  body  He  has  always  been  avail- 
able to  be  helpful  and  supportive  and  he 
is  one  to  whom  many  of  us  from  my  pe- 
riod particularlv  coming  into  the  Con- 
gress looked  to  for  advice  over  the  years. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
John  Brademas  whose  distinguished 
career  of  22  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  ending  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Congress.  During  my  16 
years  in  the  House.  John  and  I  have 
served  together  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  He  has  been  a  friend. 
an  ally  and  a  wise  counselor. 

The  litany  of  Johns  legislative 
achievements  is  long  and  impressive 
Landmark  to  serve  the  handicapped,  and 
the  elderly,  to  promote  education  and 
cultural  activity  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  safety  of  working  people  all  bear 
the  mark  of  John  Brademas'  creativity 
and  leadership. 

This  record  of  legislative  achievenr-'t 
demonstrates  two  fundamental  features 
of  John  Brademas'  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  First,  his  career  has 
been  a  model  of  public  service  Through 
hard  work,  perseverance  the  political 
skills  of  accommodation,  compromi.se  and 
coalition  building  and  the  application  of 
high  intelligence,  sound  judgment  and 
practical  wisdom,  John  Brademas  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  govern- 
ins  our  Nation  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

Second,  John  Brademas'  legislative  ac- 
tions have  been  pre-eminently  gUided  to- 
ward the  goal  of  protecting  and  serving 
the  vulnerable  of  our  society— the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  young,  the  ill.  and  the 
handicapped  This  combination  of  legis- 
lative effect ivenes«:  and  hamanilarian 
concern  capsule  John's  contributions  to 
our  Nation  and  have  earned  for  him  m> 
highest  admiration  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues and  informed  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ana  this 
country  have  been  enriched  and  well 
served  by  John  Brapemas.  We  will  t: 
diminished  by  his  absence  from  the  next 
Congress  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
John  and  Mary  Ellen  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  the  future 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yi"ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  "Mr 
Danielson>. 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assoc.ate  myself  r.ith 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr,  Mlptha'  who  I  thank 
for  having  placed  into  the  Record  the 
biographical  data  of  our  honoree  today. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  record,  because 
it  sets  a  standard  for  any  who  wish  ti 
serve  m  this  great  body. 

You  know.  I  wish  to  and  1  do  state 
publicly  my  ereat  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  John  Brademas.  who  has  made 
such  a  tremendous  contribution  to  his 
district,  his  S^ate,  and  to  our  country. 
His  contribution  exceeds  that  which  is 
expected  of  a  person  elected  to  thl?  body 
and  special  note  should  be  made  of  it 
There  Is  another  aspe't  I  w  ish  to  touch 
upon  I  ix^rsonallv  have  a  deep,  dee;)  lov^ 
for  this  House  of  Representatives  as  do 
many  of  us  Thus  House  is  unique  in 
government  throughout  the  world.  Al- 
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nio.'^l  every  nation  has  an  executive,  a 
powerful  executive  ol  one  kind  or  an- 
other Almost  every  nation  has  some  kind 
of  a  forum  tor  resolving  its  disputes,  but 
there  are  tester  and  fewer  each  day  of 
nation.'-  m  this  world  which  have  a  truly 
representative  form  of  government, 
which  have  a  legislative  body  in  which 
the  people  themselves  rule  That  is  what 
we  have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Brademas  constantly  .seeks  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  only  so  long  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  functions  well  that 
this  country,  that  this  Republic,  can 
remain  free  and  can  live  up  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  representative  democracy 
thit  were  set  for  it  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  nearly  200  years  ago 

So  I  thank  John  Brademas  for  what 
he  has  done  to  help  the  structure,  the 
institution  itself,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  remain  strong  and  free, 
with  lis  integrity  unimpaired  and  funr- 
tioning  well  as  in  the  people's  House 

There  are  many  fine  Members  of  ihe 
Congress  and  I  am  sure  that  there  have 
been  for  the  past  200  \ears:  but  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  one  comes  along  who 
is  so  outstanding  m  his  performance  and 
so  dedicated  in  his  pursuil  of  his  ideals 
that  he  stand.s  out  as  docs  John  Brade- 
mas His  contribution  lo  our  Nation,  his 
;ervice.  i:  a  national  as.set  and  his  leav- 
ing here  is,  as  I  -.ee  il.  a  nat'onal  lo.ss 
With  John  Brademas  leaving  this  House 
of  Representatives  wr^  are  richer  for  his 
having  been  here,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  search  to  find  someone  to  replace 
him 

As  for  me.  I  feel  a  personal  loss  at  ihe 
departure  of  John  Brademas.  I  do  not 
really  know  why.  except  that  I  admire 
the  wav  that  he  meets  and  discharges  his 
responsibilit.fs  so  much  that  I  have  tried 
to  emulate  h'm  and  now  that  my  kuide 
will  be  gone.  I  will  h.-jvc  to  remember  the 
precepts  which  he  has  set. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  working  with 
h'm  as  a  whip  for  10  years,  first  as  an 
assi.<;tant  whip  and  later,  while  he  has 
been  maiority  whin,  as  deputy  whip. 
Every  moment  of  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
It  IS  an  experience  that  anybody  in  this 
count rv  would  treasure. 

Additionally.  I  had  the  creat  plea-ure 
of  travehnp  with  him  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  1915  We  met  with  the  officials  of 
that  ccuntr>'  and  John  Brademas  as 
usual,  stood  out  amonp  the  crowd  Then 
apain  in  early  1977.  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  trreal  Speaker.  T^p  O'Neill. 
I  was  p-ared  on  the  team  with  John 
Br'cmas  nnd  we  made  the  first  official 
vi.sit  to  the  People'.s  Republic  of  China 
after  Prcidpiit  Carter  took  office  Wh'le 
there  we  had  manv  long  and  inten.se  con- 
versation-- with  the  Ion  level  officials  of 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
and.  aft<-r  onr  return  we  retorted  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Sccretarv  o*"  State  on 
iiir  f^ndint's  and  rcc.-imrnendations  1  am 
certain  that  our  renorts  were  a  ma'or 
factor  in  the  decsion  later  to  normalize 
our  relations  with  the  PRC  The  leader- 
shi'i  of  John  BRAnrMAs  made  the  success 
of  that  visit  po.ssibl? 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Murthai   for  yielding  to  me. 

I  say  God  bless  John  Brademas  and 
his  beautiful  wife.  I  think  we  will  see 
them  around  some  more. 

Mr.  MURTHA  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing I  think  it  is  beautiful  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  get  a  special  hour  today  so  that 
we  may  honor  our  mutual  friend  of  so 
many  years,  John  Brademas. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  profound  emotion 
and  mixed  feelings  that  I  take  the  micro- 
phone at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  finest  public  servants  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know,  to  a  Member 
of  the  House  whom  I  have  loved  so 
dearly,  and  to  a  leader  of  our  party  who 
has  been  my  most  closest  confidente  and 
personal  friend. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  speak  with  deep  regret 
to  see  this  man  of  such  high  caliber,  inte- 
grity, principle,  and  brilliance  depart 
from  this  Chamber.  John  and  I  go  way 
back  m  this  leadership,  and  we  have 
worked  together  as  a  team.  I  looked 
at  him  as  my  protege. 

When  I  was  the  majority  whip,  he  was 
the  a.ssistant  whip  When  I  became  ma- 
jority leader,  he  became  chief  deputy 
whip.  When  I  became  Speaker,  he  became 
the  majority  whip.  He  has  been  the 
firealest  source  of  strength  and  loyalty 
to  me  throughout  my  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  leadership. 

1  have  seen  the  service  of  the  whip 
organization  prow.  When  I  took  it  over 
10  years  ago  il  was  just  a  routine  organi- 
zation The  whips  who  have  followed  me 
have  done  a  magnificent  job.  and  John 
has  given  it  a  special  sparkle,  he  has 
given  It  real  meaning:  he  has  given  it 
understanding.  He  has  come  up  with 
some  innovative  ideas  that  have  kept 
the  Members  of  our  parly  better  in- 
formed and  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  leeislative  process. 

We  have  heard  many  accolades  about 
John  and  we  have  gilded  the  lily. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  John's  fine 
intellect  and  extraordinary-  educational 
background  Despite  his  brilliance,  his 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  all  the  aca- 
demic accolades  that  John  has  received 
over  the  years,  he  has  remained  a  warm. 
sensitive  and  caring  Member  who  has 
the  same  compassion  and  concern  for 
equality  and  iust^ce  in  American  life  that 
I  have  Maybe  that  is  why  John  and  I 
de\eIoped  such  a  warm  friendship  in  the 
House  because  we  shared  the  same  pro- 
gressive philosophv  that  espoused  honor 
and  dignity  for  our  .senior  citizens,  great- 
er civil  and  human  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  a  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  resource  we  have  in 
this  Nation — the  education  of  our  young. 

No  Member  of  the  House  has  been  a 
finer  chamnion  of  educational  opportu- 
nit'es  for  .America's  young  people  than 
John  Brademas  He  has  been  the  Nation's 
leading  archHect  of  all  the  Federal  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  last  generation  and  he  has 
been  the  House  patron  of  the  arts.  Out- 


standing men  are  seldom  passive  in  their 
outlook  or  approach,  and  John  Brade- 
mas has  never  been  a  passive  legislator. 
In  e\ery  legislative  task  before  him. 
John  has  been  an  indefatigable  crusader 

John.  I  could  go  on  and  on  in  words 
of  praise  for  your  contribution  to  the 
House,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Nation.  I  want  to  say  from  the  bottcwn 
of  a  grateful  heart,  thank  you  for  a  job 
superbly  performed,  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  your  friendship  Millie  and 
I  are  eternally  grateful  for  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  close  friends  with  you  and 
your  beautiful  wife,  Mary  Ellen. 

John.  I  am  going  to  miss  you  dearly. 
I  do  not  know  where  you  will  go,  and 
what  the  commencement  of  a  new  bfe 
will  t>e  for  you.  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness  in  the 
world  Wherever  you  go.  I  know  that  you 
will  have  the  same  success  as  you  did  in 
the  House,  and  you  will  be  judged  by 
your  peers  with  high  marks  of  excellence. 

John.  I  want  you  to  know  m  the  minds 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  in  the 
mind  of  this  individual,  we  all  love  you 
dearly.  You  have  been  an  outstanding 
person  and  you  can  leave  with  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  knowing  "I  have  truly 
done  my  part  for  my  countrj-.  my  com- 
munity and  my  party." 

Good  luck.  John.  I  know  that  the  road 
ahead  is  going  to  t)e  a  sweet  one  for  you 
t>ecause  wherever  you  go.  success  has  to 
be  with  you.  You  have  the  ability,  the 
charm,  the  charisma  and  the  talent,  and 
you  have  so  much  to  offer,  and  so  much 
more  to  give. 

Good  luck.  John.  You  know,  my  door 
is  always  open  to  you  and  Mary  Ellen. 
and  may  God's  blessings  follow  all  your 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  words  and  best  wishes  to  those 
of  my  colleagues,  to  say  what  a  great 
Congressman  and  a  fine  F>erson  John 
Brademas  truly  is. 

II  IS  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  he  has 
served  for  the  length  of  lime  thai  he  has. 
but  his  service  during  those  years  has 
consistently  been  that  of  distinction.  He 
has  done  as  excellent  a  job  for  the  people 
of  his  district,  his  State,  and  h's  counlrj- 
as  any  Congressman  I  know.  He  has  de- 
voted his  time  in  Congress  to  nothing  less 
than  the  general  enrichment  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  of  us. 

He  has  brought  to  bear  his  remarkable 
inlell'gence  and  his  considerable  capacity 
for  hard  work  in  furthering  the  causes  ol 
education,  the  arts,  the  elderly,  the  hand- 
icapped, museums,  libraries,  and^not 
least  of  all — the  efficient,  orderly,  and 
ethical  functioning  of  this  body. 

In  particular,  from  his  {XJsition  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Post 
Secondar\-  Educaton  and  Select  Educa- 
tion, he  has  been  a  maior  force  m  the 
areas  of  higher  education— through  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1976 — and  of  vocational  education 

He  has  also  done  a  great  deal  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. He  was  the  chief  House  sponsor  of. 
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among  others,  the  Arts.  Humanities,  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Act.  the  Arts.  Artifacts, 
and  Indemnity  Act.  the  Museum  Services 
Act:  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  and  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments 

He  never  failed  to  understand  the  con- 
cerns and  fight  fur  the  rmhUs  of  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  all 
those  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  the 
rest  of  us  In  addition  to  his  many  other 
legislative  accomplishmenUs  and  his 
leadership  duties,  he  found  time  to  work 
for  the  Education  for  All  Handicap[>ed 
Children  Act,  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of 
1975.  the  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation 
Services  Amendments  of  1978.  and  the 
1977  Convirehensive  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments.  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  Amendments.  Age 
Dficnm-nation  Act  Amendments,  and 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Amendments 

I  personally  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  John  in  my  capacity  as  an 
at-large  whip,  and  I  have  found  him  U) 
be  an  effective  and  dedicated  majority 
whip  I  think  anyone  who  has  been  in- 
volved will  testify  that,  under  John,  the 
whip  meetings  have  consistently  servetl 
as  they  should,  setting  the  goals  and  co- 
ordinating the  policies  of  the  majority 
party,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  cooperate  with  the  minority  party 

John  always  remained  dedicated  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  party  in  extremely  trying 
times,  as  we  seek  to  discover  new  ways 
to  deal  with  difficult  new  situations  and 
circumstances  And,  on  tlve  floor,  all 
Members  can  testify  that  John  has  han- 
dled his  duties  diligently  and  well 

John  will  be  sorely  missed  here,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  wherever  he  goes 
he  will  continue  to  make  the  .same  kind.s 
of  invaluable  contributions,  and  I  wish 
him  well 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
John  Brademas  and  his  extraordinary- 
service  to  Indiana  and  the  Nation 

John  holds  .special  meaning  for  many 
of  us  from  Indiana  He  is  a  giant  His 
personal  example  and  leadership  have 
Inspired  us.  His  contributions  in  Con- 
gress derive  from  his  diligence,  intelli- 
gence, tolerance,  and  nobleness  n.'  pur- 
fKXse  His  legislative  achievements  are 
legion  Common  among  them  are  the 
themes  of  compassion  for  the  needy,  op- 
portunity for  all.  enhancement  of  per- 
sonal, and  community  life  through  edu- 
cation and  the  arts,  pursuit  of  peace  and 
principle  in  world  afTairs 

We  wish  the  very  best  and  know  that 
his  contributions  to  our  country  will 
continue  and  erow 

Mr  MINETA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  MXJRTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  MINETA  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  difTi- 
cult  for  me  to  sav  goodly  to  tho.se  in 
the  House  whose  names  I  consider  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  highest  principles 


and  traditions  here  One  such  mar.  is 
John  Brademas.  whose  position  as  ma- 
jority whip  in  the  95th  and  96lh  Con- 
gresses has  capped  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  which  began  with  his 
election  to  the  House  in  1958 

I  have  total  admiration  for  John  and 
for  everything  he  stands  for  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Johns  career  has  been 
guided  by  his  belief  in  scholarly  work, 
excellence  in  education,  and  creativity 
and  progress  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
He  has  always  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
direction  in  which  this  Nation  should  be 
heading,  and  all  of  his  actions  here  have 
been  taken  based  upon  how  well  we  can 
progre.s.s  toward  th.it  future  In  a  diffi- 
cult time  when  economic  and  .sunal  pres- 
sures upon  the  country  and  its  leaders 
have  caused  the  Nation  s  will  to  be  dif- 
fused in  many  directions.  John  has  never 
taken  the  parochial  or  narrow  view  He 
has  remained  committed  to  his  beliefs, 
and  has  consistently  examined  each  issue 
in  light  of  his  guiding  principles  and 
Within  the  broad  perspective  of  responsi- 
ble national  policy  goals. 

Mr  Speaker.  Johns  great  personal 
strength  and  his  vision  for  the  future 
have  always  made  him  a  model  for  the 
newer  Members  of  the  House  He  has  .set 
the  highest  standards  for  us  to  follow, 
and  leaves  a  wealth  of  contributions  to 
our  Nation  I  am  certain  thit  he  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  his  country  far 
beyond  his  stay  here  I  join  my  col- 
leagiies  in  wishing  John  the  very  best  In 
the  future. 

Mr  OBEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieW 

Mr  MURTHA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   Wisconsin 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  verv  deeply, 
both  profe.s-sionally  nnd  personally,  re- 
gret the  departure  of  John  Brademas 
from  this  institution  I  think  when  I  will 
think  of  .loHN  and  his  career  here  two 
thmcs  will  most  readily  come  to  mind 
One  is  his  sense  of  purpose  and  the  other 
is  his  sense  of  srace. 

n  1600 
We  look  at  people  in  this  institution 
and  are  reminded  of  a  great  variety  of 
things  But  I  think  \Khen  we  look  at  John 
Brademas'  career,  we  will  recall  mo-^t  of 
all  his  intelligent  concern,  his  concern 
for  children  .^s  has  been  said  so  elo- 
quently by  other  people  m  the  past,  a 
nation  which  does  not  look  suffic'ently 
after  the  needs  of  its  children  is  a  nat'on 
which  has  really  la>^t  its  sense  of  purpose 
.'  HN  kenf  this  Nat'on  look'ng  ver^ 
closelv  at  the  needs  of  children  for  all 
of  hLs  vears  here 

He  also  looked  at  the  welfare  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  which  enoble  the  human 
spirit  and  make  u^  all  a  1  ttle  bit  better 
than  we  would  otherwise  be 

He  has  alwavs  shown  a  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  hLs  own  political  party 
which  IS  I  bel'eve  a  premier  qualifica- 
tion for  anyone  who  really  wants  to  do 
the  Nation  itself  a  good  public  service 

And,  he  has  exhibited  alwavs  a  tre- 
mendous concern  for  the  manner  in 
which  political  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try evolve  trying  to  5ee  to  It  that  (vo'u- 
tlon  is  both  practical  and  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  which 


are  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  under 
the  Constitution. 

I  think  that  we  will  also  remember  his 
imagination,  and  we  will  remember  his 
tremendous  range,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  human  being 

I  know  It  is  painful  to  leave  this  place 
involuntarily,  but  I  hope  that  John  un- 
derstands that  his  loss  in  the  election 
was  certainly  not  due  to  any  problems 
a.'vsociated  with  John  Brademas  I  am  re- 
minded of  something  which,  of  all  peo- 
ple. Archy  the  Cockroach  said  in  the 
book  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Archie  and 
Mehitabel'  when  Archv  ob.s^-rved.  "now 
and  then  there  is  a  person  born  who  Ls 
so  unlucky  that  he  runs  into  accidents 
that  started  out  to  happen  to  somebody 
else  " 

I  think  that  is  what  happened  to  John 
is  this  election  He  ran  Into  an  accident 
which  started  out  to  happen  to  .<:omebody 
else:  he  ran  into  an  economic  situation 
which  started  out  to  happen  to  somebody 
else  And  I  think  that  is  the  reason— and 
the  only  reason — that  John  Brademas 
will  not  be  providing  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership to  this  Hou.se  in  future  years 
that  he  has  provided  all  throuyh  the 
vears— and  when  I  sav  that,  I  emphasize 
the  word  "quality  "  I  think  all  of  us  rec- 
oeni7e  that  in  John  Brademas  we  have  a 
quality  public  servant,  a  quality  Member 
of  Congress,  and  a  quality  human  being. 
Mr  MURTHA  T  yield  to  the  distln- 
gULshed  dean  of  the  Wisconsin  delega- 
tion I  Mr   Zablockii. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  At  the  veo' 
ot)ening  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
thank  him  for  taking  this  special  order, 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American  Indiara  has  lost  a 
great  representative  Tlie  Congress  has 
lost  a  great  leader  w^th  the  loss  of  John 
Brademas   We  will  mLss  you.  John 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  MURTHA  1  has  enumerated 
many  of  John's  accomplishments  He  has 
sFKjken  of  the  many  accomplishments 
that  John  Brademas  has  achieved  over 
the  vears  in  legislation  dealmg  with  edu- 
cation, culture,  the  arts,  and  sciences  I 
am  confident  that  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  will  continue  to  do  in  the  future 
will  enrich  the  heritage  of  our  great 
country  The  service  and  dedication  of 
our  great  friend.  John,  will  be  an  inspira- 
Mon  to  as  all. 

Mr  Speaker.  John  was  a  leader,  and  he 
was  a  tenacious  fighter  for  his  cause  I 
know  We  had  .some  differences:  and  he 
fought  for  his  position  But.  John  was 
al.so  a  great  legislator  who  knew  how  to 
compromise.  And  he  always  had  his 
rouptrys  interests  uppermost  In  his 
actions. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentlem.an  frcmi 
Californni  Mr  Daniei.soni  mentioned 
the  USSR  tnp  that  he  and  John 
Braiiemas  took  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
same  trip  He  said  that  you  can  really 
begin  to  know  a  person  when  you  travel 
with  him  On  this  trip  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  observe  John  taking  notes  pro- 
fuselv  He  took  them  right  along,  every 
word",  so  well  that  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment he  knew  shorthand  He  wa-^  con- 
.scientious  and  diligent  and  dedicated  in 
the  wav  that  he  did  his  work  on  that  tnp 
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that  he  had  a  priceless  report  which  he 
shared  with  his  colleagues  and  with  the 
administration. 

This  IS  only  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  how  John  Brademas  worked  while  he 
was  on  a  study  mission:  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously he  worked  representing  his  people 
with  dedication  and  perseverance  in  the 
Congress. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  agree  we  all  are  better  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
With  and  having  a  friend  such  as  John. 
He  has  enriched  our  lives  as  our  paths 
have  cros.sed  I  predict.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  his  accc«n- 
plishments  because  John  will  probably 
come  back.  Hopefully  he  will,  but  maybe 
he  is  destined  for  even  better  things  out- 
side of  Congress  If  so.  his  future,  as  was 
his  past,  will  be  outstanding 

I  join  our  colleagues.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
Wishing  him  well:  and  to  his  lovely  wife, 
everything  of  the  best  May  every  effort 
and  every  one  of  his  accomplishments  in 
the  future  enrich  his  life  as  he  has  en- 
riched ours  in  the  years  that  he  has 
served  in  Congress. 

Good  luck  and  God  ble.ss  you.  John. 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangel^  . 

Mr  R.ANGEL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  say  so  long  to  a  dear  friend  and  a 
person  that  I  have  come  to  love  and 
admire  during  my  decade  here  in  the 
US    Congre.ss. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  did  not  know 
just  how  the  people  of  Indiana  had 
elected  John  Brademas,  because  coming 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  I  had  heard 
so  much  about  John  and  the  arts,  long 
before  I  had  the  chance  to  meet  him 
I  had  heard  of  his  work  in  the  sciences, 
that  he  was  urbane,  sophisticated.  It 
was  not  }\if-i  the  image  I  had  of  people 
from  Ind'ana.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
reason  why.  perhaps,  so  many  New 
Yorkers  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
people  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
great  breadth  of  this  country. 

So  now  that  I  see  that  certain  people 
in  Indiana  have  reiectcd  the  eloquent 
voice  of  John  Brademas.  maybe  I  find 
out  I  was  right  in  the  beginning.  Hope- 
fully we  in  New  York  will  be  able  once 
•gain  to  know  that  you  belong  to  us  just 
as  much  as  our  museums,  our  schools, 
our  children  Our  older  people  have  al- 
ways thought  and  suggested  to  me  that 
when  you  get  to  Washington,  make  cer- 
tain you  look  up  Joi'n  Brademas.  be- 
cause indeed  your  po'^ition  here  in  the 
Congre.ss  was  not  one  that  was  restricted 
to  your  congressional  district,  but  one 
that  so  many  people  in  the  great  city 
and  State  of  New  York  admired  so  much. 

I  guess  one  of  the  things  that  you 
still  try  to  understand,  "and  hope 
that  you  can  do  the  same  thing  if  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  same 
position"  IS  that  having  been  appointed 
or  selected  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  New  York  area  to  serve  with  John 
Br.ademas  as  the  whip  here  is  an  awe- 
some and  powerful  position,  one  which 
is  known  not  only  in  this  country  but 
outside   of   it.   And   to   see   how   John 


Brademas  was  able  to  develop  the  whip 
organization  as  a  tool  of  education  to 
give  assistance  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  prepare  information  and  documents, 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  go  tack 
home  with  more  detaied  and  technical 
information  of  the  b-lls  that  we  struggle 
through  and  debate  each  and  every  day. 

So  all  of  us.  whether  a  part  of  the 
whip  organization  or  just  Members  of 
Congress,  all  felt  that  we  knew  a  little 
more,  we  were  giving  a  little  more,  we 
were  better  prepared  because  John 
shared  the  power  and  the  tools  of  his 
office  with  all  of  us. 

I  cannot  believe  that  what  did  happen 
in  fact  has  happened.  I  never  thought 
that  people  could  become  so  frustrated 
that  the  caliber  and  quality  of  the  pub- 
lic servants  was  just  disregarded  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  show  the  voters 
that  they  did  have  the  power  to  make 
changes. 

But  then  again  I  suspect  that  all  of 
us  have  had  what  appeared  to  be  set- 
backs in  some  part  of  our  lives,  and  we 
look  back  now  and  realize  that  perhaps 
in  the  long  run  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
did  happen. 

C  1610 

When  I  think  of  all  of  the  talent,  all  of 
the  personality,  the  charm,  all  of  the 
Intel'  gence  and  all  of  the  warmth  that 
John  Brademas  has.  perhaps  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  have  said,  that  they  did 
not  want  him  to  contmue  to  serve  here, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  should  say  that 
John  has  so  many  arenas  where  his 
leadership  would  be  so  welcome,  that 
all  I  know  is  that  I  will  miss  him. 
I  would  persuade  him  to  come  back 
here  because,  selfishly.  I  need  him.  and 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  would  need 
him.  But  from  an  unselfish  point  of  view. 
John.  I  just  hope  that  the  highesi  ze- 
nith that  you  reach  for,  that  you  never 
think  you  did  it  by  yourself  but  you  call 
upon  your  friends  and  ask  for  help  even 
if  you  do  not  need  it  so  that  we  can  feel 
that  we  are  still  a  part  of  your  great  life. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Skelton 1 . 

Mr.  SKELTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  could  not  add  to  the 
clowing  remarks  about  our  friend.  John 
Brademas  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  served  with  him  these 
past  4  years  in  the  Congress. 

Obviously.  John  Brademas  is  a  scholar, 
he  IS  a  true  legislator,  and  he  is  a  pood 
friend.  Back  in  Lafayette  County,  Mo.. 
if  someone  is  a  good,  warm  friend,  if  he 
IS  trustworthy  and  loyal,  we  say  he  is  "all 
right."  John  Brademas  is  "all  right." 

I  say  that  when  the  future  scholars 
study  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
history  of  this  L'.S.  Congress,  those 
scholars  will  see  the  fine,  scholarly  hand 
of  John  Brademas  through  22  years  of 
Ins  work  here. 

Mr.  MLTITHA,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  us  this  oportun'ty  to  say  a 
little  bit  of  what  we  feel  about  John 
Brademas  as  he  leaves  us. 


Mr  Speaker,  certainly  there  was  no 
greater  blow  that  fell  on  that  night  of  the 
t'dal  wave  of  November  4  than  the  loss 
of  our  Democratic  whip.  He  is  probably 
in  many  ways  the  most  distmgiushed 
Member  of  ths  body  and  one  who  has 
given  to  us  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  institu- 
tion, that  he  was  a  part  of  it  No  one  has 
probably  attracted  more  attention  in 
more  institutions  and  more  parts  of  the 
country  than  John  Brademas  through  his 
work  for  so  many  different  constituen- 
cies, but  particularly  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  for  the  educational  com- 
munity. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  had  this  great 
public  distinction,  he  has  been  truly  a 
Member's  Member,  always  helpful,  al- 
ways understanding  and  ready  to  ser\'e 
the  membership  in  any  way  that  he 
could  At  one  time  I  served  with  him  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
And  in  recent  years  he  has  performed  a 
key  role  on  that  comjnittee  as  chairman 
of  the  Accoimts  Subcommittee  Through- 
out his  ser\'ice  on  that  committee,  he  has 
always  had  in  mind  trying  to  help  Mem- 
bers to  solve  their  problems,  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  the  pressures  that  be- 
set us  all.  Certainly  no  one  in  this  body. 
I  think  I  can  safely  say.  worked  harder 
at  the  job. 

We  have  all  witne.ssed  the  fact  that 
John,  with  his  many  talents,  had  the 
talent  of  being  able  to  do  2  or  3  things 
at  once  We  have  seen  him  participating 
m  meetings  and  at  the  same  time  going 
through  a  prodigious  pile  of  papers  hav- 
ing to  do  with  all  kinds  of  activities  and 
interests,  because  his  interests  were  so 
very  wide  and.  in  that  sense,  too.  he  was 
a  kind  of  renaissance  man  in  our  midst 

I  am  sure,  as  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  said.  John 
Brademas  has  a  great  future.  We  hat-e  to 
see  him  leave  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  back  on  Capitol  Hill  one 
dav.  I  certainly  hope  so  But  whatever  he 
does,  whether  it  is  in  political  life  or  in 
the  world  of  education.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  perform  the  outstanding 
public  senice  to  his  fellow  human  beings 
that  he  has  performed  in  his  many  years 
here  with  us  in  the  House. 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 

KOSTMAYER*  . 

Mr  KOSTMA"YER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
many  of  those  who  have  spoken  have 
served  for  a  long  time  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  I  have  not  I  have 
been  here  for  only  4  years  But  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  something  in 
common.  We  were  both  defeated  for  re- 
elertion  last  November  4.  and  neither  of 
us  will  be  retum'ng  to  the  97th  Con- 
gress. His  loss  is  far  more  serious  than 
mine.  Mine  is  inconsequential.  His  is 
not. 

I  recall  vividly  those  occasions  upon 
which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
either  threatened  to  or  actually  did 
break  my  arm  here  as  I  came  in  the  east 
door,  when  I  theratened  to  depart  from 
the  doctrine  of  our  ereat  national  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  I  did  on  occasion, 
and  w'sh  now  today  that  I  had  done  with 
more  frequency,  perhaps. 

But  I  only  rise  to  sav  that  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  in  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Indiana  is  held  is  not  limited  to 
those  Members  who  hive  had  the  prlvi- 
leKP  of  serviiiK  with  hini  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  It  is  held  by  many 
of  us  I  knew  aiui  respected  him  before 
I  came  to  the  CoiiKri'ss  I  respect  him 
and  know  him  better  now.  And  I  rise 
simply  to  thank  him  for  his  work,  not 
on  my  own  behalf,  but  I  think  on  behalf 
of  the  KiKhth  District  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  my  own  State  -our  schoolchil- 
dren, our  working  people,  those  who  are 
in  trouble  or  m  difficulty,  those  who  care 
ab<jut  tfie  arts. 

The  legacy  of  John  Braoemas  will  live 
long  past  his  own  service  here  In  my  own 
cnnKressional  distr.ct  acro.«  my  own 
State,  iind  across  the  country  his  work 
will  be  seen  for  generations  to  come 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    <Mr 

UlAGGP 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker,  unlike  the 
preceding  speaker.  I  had  the  sfjecial  ad- 
vanta^;e  and  privilege  of  working  with 
,)<>MN  Bradkma.s  on  the  Education  and 
Uibor  Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  a  freshman  Congre.ssman.  I  was  as- 
signed to  that  august  committee,  with 
wide  eyes  and  wonderment,  and  I  won- 
dered just  how  I  would  function  and  how 
I  would  fit  into  it.  like  many  of  my  pred- 
et'ossors.  and  some  of  the  younger  folks 
who  followed.  And  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
assigned  to  his  subcommittee,  where  I 
had  the  advantage  of  his  stewardship  He 
was  not  like  some,  authoritarian,  and 
he  was  not  like  others,  all-knowing,  al- 
though he  knew  it  all  He  was  under- 
standing, but  he  taught  best  by  example. 
He  was  quiet,  he  was  skillful,  adroit, 
knowledgeable,  committed  and,  above 
all.  considerate  He  worked  very  closely 
with  the  members  of  the  committee. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  know  that  your 
contribution  would  be  weighed  on  its 
merits  and  could  po.ssibly  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  final  legislative  product  that 
he  initiated  The  Older  Americans  Act. 
which  bears  his  indelible  imprint,  should 
stand  as  a  legislative  monument  long 
after  this  day  is  gone  and  has  served  as 
the  pioneer  legislation  for  the  aging 
community  which  is  growing  so  rapidly. 
It  bears  the  name  of  John  Brademas  and 
should  forever  be  hailed  as  Brademas 
legislation. 

D   1620 

But,  this  was  the  mark  of  the  crafts- 
man, the  legislative  craftsman  He  knew 
how  it  worked  and  he  knew  how  to  make 
It  hapix-n  In  that  committee,  he  was  an 
important  part  of  the  leadership,  where 
we  both  served  under  Chairman  Carl 
Perkins. 

But.  on  a  broader  basis.  John  Brade- 
mas as  the  general  legislator  who  was 
concerned  about  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  our  country,  has  reflected  and 
IS  reflected  in  legislation  that  bears  his 
name,  ofttimes  not  his  name,  but  his 
imprmt  They  are  recorded  in  the  books 
of  this  Nation's  laws  Ofttimes  remaining 
faithful  to  his  philosophy,  with  concern 
for  humans,  he  voted  to  his  political 
peril 

But,  that  was  one  of  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  John  Brademas  He  believed 
in  something  and  pursued  it  relentlessly, 
and  never  to  withdraw    His  fould  truly 


be  called  a  profile  in  courage  He  knew 
the  sentiment  of  the  Nation  and  the 
shift  in  attitude  and  philosophies  with 
relation  to  assisting  the  young,  the  old. 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  working  man. 
It  was  sh. fling  away  from  his  basic  posi- 
tion, shifting  away  from  the  basic  posi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  he 
never  wavered. 

Unfortunately,  it  brought  about  his  de- 
defeat  It  was  his  defeat,  but  it  was  the 
peoples  loss.  Another  dimension  of  John 
is  his  ability  to  reach  out  beyond  Con- 
gress. He  has  reached  out  into  areas  of 
all  social,  fiscal,  and  educational  society 
that  should  be  the  envy  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

He  has  legions  of  friends  in  uncommon 
places,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  hold  him 
in  good  stead.  They  have,  of  course, 
broadened  his  life;  but  more  impor- 
tantly, he  has  enriched  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  Members 
of  this  body  that  make  the  kinds  of  con- 
tributions to  this  institution  that  touch 
the  lives  of  so  many  Americans  as  our 
colleague.  John  Brademas.  has  during  his 
congressional  career.  For  22  years,  John 
has  served  the  people  of  Indiana's  Third 
Congressional  District  with  the  same 
fierce  devotion  which  has  earned  him  the 
reputation  he  holds  among  us  today.  For 
me.  his  departure  from  this  body  in- 
dicates that  one  of  our  greatest  advocates 
for  humanistic  and  social  causes  in  this 
Nation  will  not  soon  be  replaced. 

Elected  to  the  House  in  1958.  John  has 
risen  through  the  ranks  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  l)ecome  majority  whip, 
the  third-ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority leadership.  Hs  career  before  hii 
election  had  been  ample  preparation  for 
his  work  in  Congress.  After  service  in 
the  Navy,  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  magna  cum  laude  in  1949  and 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  From 
1950  to  1953  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford  University  where  he  received  his 
Ph  D.  in  1954  From  1955  to  1956  he 
served  as  Executive  Assistant  to  Adlai  E 
Stevenson  and  directed  research  on  Is- 
sues in  the  early  months  of  Stevenson's 
campaign  for  President  Before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Indiana. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  working  with  John  on  nu- 
merous Issues  of  mutual  concern  and  in- 
terest during  my  12  years  in  this  body. 
As  a  Greek -American,  he  has  cham- 
pioned the  cau  e  of  Cyprus,  as  well  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  embargo  the  selling  of 
U  S.  arms  to  Turkey.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  Greek-Ameri- 
can districts  in  the  Nation.  I  joined  with 
John  in  1974  in  this  efTort  when  Turkey 
unlawfully  invaded  Cyprus  with  .^men- 
can  weapons. 

As  a  result  of  that  illegal  and  immoral 
act.  there  st  11  remain  2.000  Greek  Cyp- 
riots  who  are  massing  and  unaccounted 
for  as  well  as  thousands  who  have  be- 
come refugees  in  their  own  lard  His 
dedication  to  this  noble,  yet  controversial 
cause,  earned  him  the  respect  and  de- 
votion of  not  only  Greek-Americans, 
but  all  Americans  who  unilaterally  sup- 
port the  principles  of  human  rights. 

As  the  senior  New  York  member  on  the 


House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  have  joined  with  John  in  working  for 
landmark  legislative  achievements  for 
education  and  the  arts.  As  chairman  of 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee,  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  Education  for  all 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  the  major 
Federal  vehicle  to  provide  disabled  chil- 
dren with  a  free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion. His  advocacy  for  the  handicapped 
and  their  rights  as  individuals  has  been 
u"pjira'leled  in  this  Congress.  As  chair- 
man, he  also  was  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institute  o^  Edu- 
cation, as  well  as  provided  and  supported 
amendments  to  .■support  services  to  the 
elderly,  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
libraries,  higher  education,  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment,  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

During  his  20  years  of  service  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
arts  in  America  have  had  an  eflective 
and  articulate  spokesman  for  their 
causes.  As  the  author  of  the  Humanities 
and  Cultural  Affairs  Act.  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act.  and  the  Museum 
Services  Act.  John  helped  establish  a 
Federal  role  in  the  arts  which  has  .served 
to  bring  arts  and  culture  to  millions  of 
Americans.  His  work  in  this  area  was 
most  recently  noted  as  he  was,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Eubie  Blake,  one 
of  the  first  three  recipients  of  the  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contribution  to  Mu.sic  in  America  by  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore. 

This  se.s.sion  I  joined  with  him  at  hear- 
ings which  we  held  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
my  home  city  of  New  York  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  I  was 
able  to  witness  firsthand  the  respect 
that  our  witnesses,  leaders  in  this  area, 
felt  for  John  and  his  commitment  to  the 
advancement  of  culture.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  future  endeavors,  wherever  they 
lead  him,  will  serve  to  continue  his  sup- 
port for  and  promotion  of  the  arts  in 
this  Nation. 

While  I  am  saddened  that  one  of  our 
most  active  and  respected  colleagues  will 
not  be  with  us  next  year.  I  am  confident 
that  the  future  holds  many  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  John  Brademas  to  continue 
the  work  he  began  here.  As  a  lifelong 
public  .servant.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
continue  to  advocate  causes  and  issues 
which  will  help  tho.se  in  our  society  who 
are  not  best  able  to  help  themselves  His 
work  on  behalf  of  arts  and  humanities 
will  no  doubt  be  carried  on  in  the  private 
sector  and  his  dedication  to  education 
will  certainly  continue.  As  a  colleague,  I 
wish  him  success  and  as  a  friend.  I  wish 
him  continued  health  and  happiness  In 
order  that  he  may  take  on  new  and  ex- 
citing challenges. 

On  a  personal  note,  John  has  always 
been  a  friend  and  in  that  light,  his  de- 
parture will  sadden  me  deeply.  'We  have 
spent  manv  hours  together  in  the  shap- 
ing of  legislation  for  causes  we  both  be- 
lieve in.  His  wise  coun.sel  and  contribu- 
tions will  be  something  I  will  long 
remember  and  admire  John  BR^DEMAS 
has  a  very  bright  future  ahead  of  him 
and  I  know  that  mv  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  him  all  the  best. 
•  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI    Mr    Speaker, 
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as  the  96th  Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  .served  with 
a  man  as  capable  as  John  Bkademas. 

For  22  years  John  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  a  variety  of  noteworthy 
posts— subcommittee  chairman,  chief 
deputy  maiority  whip,  and  of  course, 
mo.t  recently  as  majority  whip.  In  each 
of  these  posts  he  has  brought  distinction 
to  him.self  and  to  this  body.  I  do  want  to 
make  special  mention  that  the  four 
years  in  which  we  have  .served  together 
in  the  leadership  have  been  challcnginp 
as  well  as  most  'nlercstinp  And  dunnp 
these  years  John  has  been  not  only  fair 
in  his  dealings  with  me.  but  also  very 
helpful  and  considerate 

In  thinking  of  John  I  must  make  a 
reference  to  Winston  Churrhill  After 
Churchill's  electoral  defeat  m  194.T.  he 
was  not  only  offered  a  dukedom  by  the 
king,  but  also  the  prestigious  Order  of 
the  Garter.  In  response  to  all  of  this. 
Churchill  reportedly  said: 

Why  should  I  accept  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter from  his  majesty,  when  the  people  have 
Just   given    me   the  order  of   the  boot? 

Knowing  John  Brademas  the  way  I  do. 
he  is  probably  saying  to  himself  right 
now:  "Why  am  I  getting  all  of  these  em- 
barrassing tributes'.'"  The  answer.  John. 
is  very  simple — we  lust  cant  help  our- 
selves. You  mean  too  much  to  us  • 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  let  this  session  of  Congress  close 
without  saying  a  few  words  about  our 
distinguished  majority  whip,  John 
Brademas,  who  will  not  be  returning  to 
Congress. 

Few  Members  of  this  House  work  as 
hard  or  produce  as  much  for  their  con- 
stituent.s  and  this  Nation  as  John 
Bradem»s  Since  he  came  to  Congress  in 
1959.  John  has  built  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishment  as  he  has  worked  to 
improve  higher  f»rtucation  in  America 
and  make  it  more  accessible  to  the  dis- 
advantaged of  our  society  His  personal 
commitment  to  equal  educiitional  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  has  benefited 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

John  Brmiemas  has  used  his  position 
as  matonty  whip  to  help  his  colleagues 
and  he  has  been  a  good  friend  and  wise 
counselor  to  me  and  many  others  I 
t>elieve  it  is  a  tremendous  lass  for  this 
institution  and  tlie  Nation  that  this 
intelligent,  sensitive,  and  courageous 
man  will  not  return  to  the  House. 

I  know  that  whatever  field  John 
Brademas  chooses  to  pursue  in  the 
future  will  benefit  greatly  from  his  out- 
standing abilities. 

I  am  privileged  to  h:ive  spr\ed  with 
him  and  I  wish  him  only  aofxi  things  in 
tho  future  • 

•  Mr  EVANS  of  Indiana  Mr  Sneaker. 
I  rise  to  add  mv  accolades  to  those  of 
mv  colleamies  for  our  esteemed  majority 
whin.  John  Brademas. 

All  of  you  know  John  Brademas  as 
a  d'stinguished.  learned  leader  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  I  would  like  to 
also  comment  that  John  Rrademas  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  contributions  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  made  to  this 
Nation.  John  brought  infelhcence.  wis- 
dom, and  a  keen  ability  articulate  the 
broader  .spectrum  of  issues,  to  the  Con- 


gress and  ultimately  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Hovise  We  are  all  fortunate  that 
his  talent  was  used  to  the  welfare  of 
ths  Chamber  and  this  country  So  few 
have  th?  opportunity  to  sene  and  even 
fewer  have  the  ability  to  serve  as  well 
as  John  Bradem'S 

I  wish  my  fellow  Hoosier.  the  dean 
of  the  Indiana  delegation,  the  majority 
whip  of  th?  Hou.sc  of  Representatives, 
and  my  personal  friend  the  best  of  luck 
But  most  of  all.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  the  quality  of  .service  he  has  given 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  United  States  of 
.America. • 

•  Mr  HILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  for  10  years. 
I  have  had  the  fortune  of  .serving  m  the 
House  with  John  Bradevas  For  10  years. 
I  have  admired  the  ways  ni  which  he  has 
.served  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
dedication  he  has  given  to  his  party  .W- 
though  we  have  sometimes  disagreed  on 
philosophy.  I  have  never  questioned 
John's  commitment  to  .serving  his  con- 
stituents. John  Brademas  represents  ev- 
erything that  IS  good  about  our  institu- 
tion; he  stands  for  dignity,  loyalty,  dili- 
gence, honor,  faithfulness  to  ideals,  co- 
operation, and  practicality. 

When  fellow  Hoosiers  were  m  need,  as 
thousands  ujjon  thousands  have  been  in 
the  past  few  years.  John  was  there  He 
responded  to  the  needs  of  Indiana,  work- 
ing with  the  rest  of  our  delegation  in 
count'ess  nonpartisan  efforts  to  relieve 
the  stresses  of  extended  unemployment 
and  all  of  the  associated  problems  that 
have  plagued  our  great  State.  In  spite  of 
constant  demands  on  his  time  as  major- 
ity whip.  John  Brademas  always  made 
tmie  for  Hoosiers  and  always  gave  total 
attention  to  their  needs. 

Today,  we  honor  John  Brademas.  as 
we  should.  John  has  honored  this  insti- 
tution for  22  years  with  his  presence  As 
he  leaves  us.  he  will  take  with  him  ir- 
replaceable memories,  and  he  will  leave 
us  the  legacy  of  true  stewardship. 

It  is  with  great  affection  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  a 
Hoosier.  a  legislator,  a  friend:  John 
Bradevas.  Congressman  from  Indiana  • 
•  Mr  S7XDKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguL^hed  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mt'rtha.  for 
taking  this  special  order  today  so  that 
we  can  salute  a  man  who  has  made  an 
indelible  mark  on  this  Congress — the 
honorable  John  Brademas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  Members  can  boast 
of  the  legislative  achievements  of  my 
good  friend  John  Brademas  In  his  posi- 
tion as  majority  leader  and  Its  tireless 
service  to  the  Democratic  Members  in 
this  body,  John  has  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  We  will  miss 
leadership  of  this  magnitude  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  John  was  first  elected 
to  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  in 
1958  from  the  Third  District  in  Indiana. 
Armed  with  an  exhaustive  list  of  aca- 
demic achievements  including  selection 
as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  John  came  to  this 
tKjdy  with  impeccable  academic  creden- 
tials, a  determination  to  get  the  job 
done  and  an  uncanny  sensitivity  to  the 


needs  of  the  Am;-rican  people  With 
thes.^  tools,  he  has  chiseled  himself  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  it  is  appropriate  to 
review  the  career  of  the  honoree.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  do  that 

Mr  Speaker.  John  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  leg:slation  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion during  his  tenure  in  Congress  .\s 
a  leader  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Comm.ttee.  he  has  earned  a  national 
reputation  for  ma.ior  initiatives  m  this 
field  He  has  had  a  large  impact  on 
major  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation lecislation.  higher  education 
legislation,  vocational  education  legis- 
lation, and  legislation  regarding  educa- 
tional .services  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapfied. 

Mr  Speaker.  John  is  credited  as  being 
the  chief  architect  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  He  was  a  major 
sponsor  of  the  Omnibus  Education  Act 
and  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see.  John  has 
been  a  legislative  craftsman  and  bul- 
wark in  this  Congress  for  many  years 
I  join  mv  colleagues  in  wishing  this 
outstanding  man  the  very  best  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  22  years.  Majority  Whip  John 
Brademas  an  urbane,  eloquent,  intense 
intellectual  from  South  Bend,  has  repre- 
sented north  central  Indiana  m  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives 

For  22  years,  this  Methodist  of  Greek 
descent.  na\al  veteran,  former  college 
professor  and  congressional  staffer  won 
honors  for  his  legislative  skills  wh;ch 
supported  the  cau.se  of  education  and 
the  humanities  as  well  as  older  and  less 
fortunate  Americans. 

For  22  years,  superconpre.ssman  John 
Brademas  excelled  with  distinction  dem- 
onstrating the  depth,  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding which  gained  him  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  at  Harvard  and  a  Rhode-'- 
scholarship  at  Oxford. 

For  18  of  these  years,  John  was  my 
political  hero  and  a  living  legend  and 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  were  ju.st 
beginning  our  Grovernment  service 

For  the  past  4  years.  John  has  been  a 
friend,  adviser,  and  supporter — and  a  po- 
litical godfather  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
Hoosier  congre.ssional  delegation 

Beyond  all  of  these  distinctions,  at- 
tributes and  qualities.  John  Brademas 
has  become  a  pillar  of  this  institution — 
leaving  an  impressive  imprint  never  ex- 
ceeded and  seldom  matched. 

Today  represents  another  milestone  in 
the  life  of  John  Brademas — but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  final  I  know  that  his  future 
will  be  as  bright  as  his  past.* 

•  Mr  YATT:S.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  book  10 
of  Plato's  'Repablic."  Socrates  calls  for 
the  exile  of  all  artists  from  his  perfect 
state  because  of  the:r  power  to  chal- 
lenge, inspire,  and  thrill  the  intellect  and 
emotions  of  the  people,  qualities  obvi- 
ously dangerous  to  rulers  attempting  to 
control  and  independent  and  strong 
willed  citizenry. 

Over  2  millenia    later,    our  collea^rue 
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John  Brademas  of  Greek  descent,  has 
shown  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  to 
demonstrate  that  Socrates  was  wrong. 
Through  his  work  in  the  creation  and 
continued  support  of  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. John  has  proved  that  ideas  are  the 
essence  of  a  free  society,  and  that  the 
government  can  and  must  encourage  the 
development  of  the  creative  spirit.  It  is 
with  a  Rreat  deal  of  sadness  that  I  note 
the  departure  from  the  Congress  of  John 
Brademas,  the  universally  acknowledged 
"Mr   Arts." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  his  talents. 
Since  his  fir.st  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Repre.scntatives  in  1959.  John  has 
spearheaded  legislation  providing  for  aid 
for  education,  libraries,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handicapped  As  a  former  college 
professor  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  his  con- 
cern has  always  been  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  betterment  of 
their  lives  His  dedication  to  ideas  has 
been  matched  only  by  his  political  acu- 
men, an  ability  which  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  through  his  leadership 
and  many  legislative  successes  as  demo- 
cratic whip. 

As  one  who  has  worked  closelv  with 
John  over  the  years,  and  especially  in 
arts  related  legislation  and  in  whip  busi- 
ness. I  will  sorely  miss  his  counsel,  his  in- 
sights, and  his  support  I  will  always 
treasure  his  friendship.  I  trust  that  his 
advice  and  his  ability  will  remain  close 
at  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  Nation  • 

•  Mr  BI^ANCHAHD  Mr  Speaker,  it 
has  been  mv  distinct  honor  to  work  with 
John  for  the  past  6  years  As  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  Johv  bridRed  the  gap  which 
too  often  existed  between  young  Mem- 
bers and  the  older  Members,  between 
new  Members  and  their  more  senior  col- 
ItniKues  Tins  important  role  has  been 
almost  completely  overlooked  in  the 
analysis  of  earlier  reforms  and  present 
conflicts  in  our  political  process 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  John  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  as 
one  of  his  whips  from  Michigan.  No  one 
has  given  more  time  in  behalf  of  so 
many  people  and  so  many  Issues  in  this 
Congress  than  John  Brademas  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  people  he  represents 
know  how  much  he  liius  given  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  Government  1 
wonder  if  even  those  who  supported 
John  over  the  years  in  his  district,  and 
those  who  support  him  now,  can  ever 
fullv  appreciate  what  an  ouLstandJng 
leader   he  has  been   for  our  country 

John  Bkademas  has  and  will  always 
epitomize  all  that  is  good.  just,  fair  and 
humane  in  American  politics.  I  am  cer- 
ta'n  that  he  will  be  called  upon  in  the 
future  for  his  advice  and  leadership  on 
important  public  issues,  and  thus  his  ad- 
vice, his  experience,  and  his  commitment 
will  not  be  lo.st  to  the  Congress 

.As  for  myself.  I  know  I  will  miss  John 
Brademas  not  only  as  my  leader,  but  as 
my  friend  • 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  really 
impo,ssible  to  underestimate  the  tragic 
loss  of  John  Brademas  to  the  Congress 
(if  the  United  States  He  has  been  an 
exceptionally  fine,  and  extraordinary, 
really  an  eminent  Member  of  this  body 


Whenever  people  tend  to  disparage  the 
quality  of  the  Congress,  I  always  men- 
tion John  Brademas.  a  graduate  magna 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  University,  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  RnoUes 
Scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a  very  learned 
person. 

John  Brademas  is  quite  literally  the 
author  and  architect  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  give  aid  to  higher  education 
and  to  the  arts  and  humanities  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  also  demonstrated  his  talents 
by  being  the  very  able  and  effective  whip 
of  the  majority  party. 

The  works  and  accomplishments  of 
John  Brademas  are  legendary.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  his  contributions  as 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  He  has 
been  a  national  and  international  figure 
in  ecumenical  circles  and  is  most  highly 
regarded  for  his  contributions  in  that 
important  area. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  at  the  marriage 
of  John  Brademas  to  Dr.  Mary  Ellen 
Briggs  I  send  to  her  and  to  John  my 
very  best  w.shes  for  his  continued  suc- 
cess. We  will  watch  his  next  career  and 
know  that  he  will  go  from  triumph  to 
triumph  so  that  we  will  be,  if  possible, 
even  prouder  of  him  in  the  future  than 
we  are  of  him  today  • 

•  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  add  my  smcerest  best  wishes  to 
our  colleague  from  Indiana.  John  Brad- 
emas. While  we  often  differed  on  our  ap- 
proach to  the  probkms  fac.ng  our  Na- 
tion. I  respect  his  unwavering  stand  on 
behalf  of  those  programs  and  policies 
about  which  he  felt  so  strongly 

His  reputation  as  "Mr.  Education"  and 
a  leader  in  the  eSort  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  fine  arts  of  our  Nation  were 
well-earned  1  join  with  his  many  friends 
in  commending  his  22  years  of  service  to 
t  le  people  of  the  Third  District,  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  indeed  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  wish  Mr  Brademas  all  the  best  as 
he  takes  on  new  challenges  and  extend 
across  the  political  aisle  a  sincere  hand 
of  friendship  and  appreciation  for  his 
many  accomplishments  while  serving 
with  distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  • 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
his  entire  career  in  the  Congress.  John 
Hradem.as  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
legislative  ability,  shown  true  concern 
for  his  const'tuents,  and  also  has  pro- 
vided his  colleagues  with  outstanding 
le.ide'ship  as  the  majority  whip 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  begin  serv- 
ing in  the  whip  organization  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1967  It  wa.s  through 
this  service  that  I  came  to  know  John. 

Throughout  the  14  years  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  John,  he 
has  always  proven  himself  to  be  a  most 
generous  friend  and  advisor.  The  infor- 
mation he  has  compiled  and  distributed 
to  the  Members  has  been  of  the  highest 
caliber,  and  has  been  most  helpful 

John's  diligent  service  as  whip  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  elTort  and  time. 
ard  he  has  made  many  personal  sacri- 
flces  for  the  good  of  his  colleagues  and 
h  s  country  It  is  my  opinion  that  John 
Brademas  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 


most  outstanding  whips  in  history,  and 
I  personally  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  has  done,  and  wish 
him  the  best  as  he  leaves  Congress. 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  John  Bradem-as. 
the  House  majority  whip,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  close  of  the  96th  Congress  after 
22  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Elect ?d  to  the  84th  Congress  m  1958. 
John  Brademas  has  given  ded  cated  and 
devoted  service  to  his  constituents  of  the 
Third  District  of  Indiana,  and  has  com- 
p  le1  an  outstandint;  rern-d  during  his 
distinguished  career.  His  diligent  efforts 
as  the  majority  whip  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  bo:h  fruitful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

During  the  16  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Jt)HN  well  as  a 
fellow  m-  mber  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  where  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 
He  is  a  dedicated  and  devoted  American, 
and  a  Congressman  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  courage. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
irore  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  John  Brade- 
mas. As  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  implement 
meaningful  solutions  and  effective  action 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  educational 
institutions  and  in  the  interest  of  decent 
working  conditions  and  employment  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  these  success- 
ful efforts  have  made  America  a  more 
prosperous  and  productive  country. 

John  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  extend  to  John  Brademas  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles  • 

•  Mr  FITHIAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deep  regret  that  Connres.sman  John 
Brademas  will  be  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  working  with  Congressman 
Brademas  for  the  last  6  years. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  will 
sorely  miss  the  leadership  that  Congress- 
man Brademas  has  shown  on  countless 
issues,  but  none  more  so  than  in  the  area 
of  education  and  the  arts.  For  it  is  in 
these  areas  that  Congressman  John 
Brademas  has  led  the  fii;ht  for  better  edu- 
cation and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts — a  successful  fight  that  has  brout;ht 
considerable  benefit  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  country.  Without  the 
leadership  and  dedication  of  Congress- 
man Brademas.  our  Nation  would  not 
have  reached  the  high  level  of  attain- 
ment and  achievement  we  have  enjoyed 
over  the  past  two  decades  The  Nation 
owes  John  Brads  mas  a  well-descr\ed 
thank  you  for  these  contributions 

As  Democratic  majority  whip.  Con- 
gressman Brademas  was  a  vigorous  lead- 
er who  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  col- 


leagues and  implemented  many  innova- 
tive approaches  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. He  was  always  fair  and  considerate 
of  all  Members — on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Indiana  delegation. 
Congressman  Brademas  has  worked  on 
problems  affecting  the  Hoosier  State, 
and  I  have  had  a  special  opportunity  to 
work  With  him  He  has  always  demon- 
strated a  thouRhtfulness  and  dedication 
to  the  )ob  of  representing  his  particular 
Hoosier  constituents  in  the  Third  District 
over  the  course  of  22  years.  His  constitu- 
ents will  miss  his  service  to  the  district. 

In  sharing  a  common  border  between 
our  congressional  districts.  Congressman 
Brademas  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
share  many  common  problems,  and  over 
the  last  6  years  we  have  worked  to- 
Rether  on  them.  As  an  example,  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
is  located  in  both  our  districts  along  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore.  His  help  to  com- 
plete the  park  boundaries  and  develop 
the  park's  faculties  have  been  very  much 
appreciated. 

The  list  of  Congressman  Brademas'  ac- 
complishments over  the  more  than  two 
decades  would  be  too  Ions  to  enumerate 
in  this  space,  but  the  Third  District,  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Nation  will 
much  recrct  the  loss  of  this  great  public 
servant.  His  commitment  and  dedication 
to  a  better  world  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
our  Nation  His  lesislative  and  adminis- 
trative contributions  to  the  Congress  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  ser\-e  in  the 
House. 

I  salute  Congressman  Brademas  for 
his  valuable  ser\'ice  and  many  contribu- 
tions to  American  society,  and  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  whatever  challenge 
or  endeavor  he  undertakes  now  • 
•  Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  join  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  distinguished  majority  whip,  John 
Brademas. 

John  Brademas  is  an  exceptional  man 
in  a  body  of  exceptional  people.  His  tal- 
ents are  many  and  his  li.st  of  accomplish- 
ments is  long  and  substantial. 

Different  people  will  remember  him 
for  different  reasons.  His  devotion  to  arts 
and  education  is  legendary.  E\ery  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  these  areas 
for  the  past  22  years  has  been  influenced 
by  John  Brademas. 

The  Greek-American  community  will 
cherish  his  memory  for  all  the  work  he 
has  done  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  Greece  and  the  United 
States. 

Democratic  Members  will  remember 
him  for  his  grace  and  effectiveness  as 
majority  leader  who  was  able  to  forge 
compromises  between  warring  fa'-tions 
using  his  inherent  dignity  and  good 
humor. 

Republicans  will  remember  him  as  fair 
but  formidable  adversary  who  fought  to 
preserve  his  party's  position  when  it 
really  counted. 

And  I  will  remember  John  Brapemas 
as  a  good  teacher  and  good  friend.  I  will 
miss  his  leadership  as  will  the  rest  of  this 
body  when  he  retires  at  the  end  <xf  the 
96th  Congress 

He  will  be  written  about  by  historians 


and  pohtical  scientists  as  a  consummate 
legislator  who  was  truly  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. • 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Brademas  is  often  praised  as  a  patron  of 
the  arts,  or  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  who 
remained  unspoiled  by  Oxford — even,  at 
one  time,  as  the  most  eligible  bachelor 
111  Washington. 

He  was  all  these  things,  of  course.  To 
my  thinking,  though,  the  truest  measure 
of  John's  contribution  in  this  body  was 
the  superb  service  provided  us  as  major- 
ity whip. 

Its  very  name  suggests  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  whip  stems  from  a  day 
when  It  was  something  very  different — 
an  office  bent  on  enforcing  party  disci- 
pline As  It  evolved  in  more  recent  times, 
the  whip's  office  has  provided  an  impor- 
tant service  to  members — in  an  era 
where  raw  discipline  has  given  way  to 
consensus. 

Under  no  party  whip  has  that  service 
been  more  reliable  nor  more  helpful  than 
under  John  Brademas.  Each  of  us  Dem- 
ocrats IS  in  his  debt.* 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  conclude,  if  the  Speaker  would  per- 
mit me.  to  say  that  I  have  seen,  of  course. 
many  special  orders,  and  I  have  heard 
many  brilliant  careers,  but  never  more 
distinguished  a  career  prior  to  ccmmg 
to  Congress;  never  a  more  brilliant  rec- 
ord has  any  person  had.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  tribute  to  you.  John,  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  and  so 
many  Members  would  take  every  possible 
moment  of  this  special  order.  All  of  us 
are  going  to  miss  you.  and  I  can  only 
say  that  the  countr>'  is  better  because 
you  have  served  22  years  in  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  MIKE 
McCORMACK  OF  WASHINGTON 
STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  <Mr.  Foley)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
for  which  I  took  the  special  order  was  to 
pay  my  respects  and  the  respects  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  our  colleague 
from  Washington,  Mike  McCormack. 
However,  I  know  that  Mr.  McCormack 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
Members  who  were  unable  to  continue 
the  dLscussion  of  the  special  order  on  be- 
half of  the  whip  organization  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHA  I ,  concemmg  John  Brademas,  be 
continued. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  typical  of 
his  generosity  to  do  so.  The  axis  between 
Indiana  and  Washington  State  grows 
stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Indi- 
ana delegation,  the  entire  delegation  of 
minority  and  majority  Members,  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  John  Brademas, 
the  majority  party  whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  plaque  from  which 
I  read  now,  and  I  think  that  the  record 
ought  to  show  the  sentiments  stated  by 
our  entire  delegation: 


Dear  Treasured  FYlend.  John  We  take 
pride  in  the  splendid  distinction  you  have 
brought  to  our  delegation.  'Vou  have  dis- 
played in  the  Halls  of  Congress  singular  eru- 
oition.  Industry,  and  grace  during  a  turbu- 
lent and  divisive  era  m  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  'i'our  imaginative  and  masterful 
mark  is  etched  deeply  in  this  institution  For 
a  fifth  of  a  century  you  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal congressional  guardian  of  American 
education.  The  eloquence  and  precision  with 
which  you  have  written  and  spoken  In  the 
House  have  set  a  lone  for  rational  discussion 
ol  debatable  issues. 

■i'our  parliamentary  career,  not  unlike  that 
of  Churchill,  has  been  one  of  letters  and  in- 
spiration. 'i"ou  leave  behind  monuments  of 
towering  achievement  We  shall  miss  you  less 
because  so  much  of  you  remains  with  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  signed  by  the  en- 
tire delegation  from  Indiana  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  dated 
December  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  personal  words  concerning  my  dear 
colleague.  John  Brademas.  John  preceded 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  me  to  the 
Congress  by  two.  or  three,  or  four  terms, 
and  so  he  was  an  mspiration  to  my  class 
in  the  89th  Congress  when  we  arrived 
already. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record  that  I  profoundly  admire  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Brademas  has  ac- 
cepted the  unoredictable.  and  inevita- 
bly unpredictable,  nature  of  American 
politics  It  is  true  of  American  politics 
and  It  IS  true  of  the  politics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  well  Churchill,  a  towering 
political  figure  of  all  time,  was  turned 
a^ide  by  his  constituency  at  about  the 
I. me  he  had  led  his  nation  in  its  darkest 
hour. 

Mr.  Brademas  is  something  beyond — 
beyond  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  is  Amer- 
ican history.  He  is  known  across  the  face 
of  the  Earth  for  his  accomplishments. 
He  brings  distmction  not  just  to  the  In- 
diana delegation,  but  to  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  history  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  has  accepted  the  political  reverse 
with  dignity  and  grace  and  good  humor. 
Now.  that  is  easy  enough  to  say.  but  if 
anybody  has  ever  experienced  losing  an 
electon  for  Congress  after  he  has  served 
in  the  Congress  for  a  time,  as  I  have  so 
experienced,  he  or  she  can  tell  you  that 
It  calls  forth — calls  forth  strength  of 
character  to  display  the  behavior  that 
Mr.  Brademas  has  displayed  over  the  past 
several  weeks. 

In  mv  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
saying  that  cla^s  will  out.  and  John 
Brademas  is  the  livinEr  proof  of  that  His 
accomplishment,  not  unlike  those  of  our 
late  and  lamented  colleague,  Al  Lowen- 
stein,  vastly  transcend  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  political  process  and 
are  forever  in  American  history.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  a  scholar,  and 
any  time  John  Bradem'S  has  spKJken  in 
debate  in  this  House,  whether  vcu  agreed 
with  him  or  whether  you  did  not.  you 
know  that  he  snoke  without  malice.  You 
know  that  he  spoke  with  objectivity. 
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And  above  all.  you  know  that  he  spoke 
w  ith  respect  for  vou  and  your  ideas  if  you 
and  your  ideas  differed  on  the  occasion. 

Two  of  John's  favorite  quotes  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  are,  first.  Lincoln's 
words: 
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I  shall  do  nothing  out  of  malice  What  I 
deal  In  ts  tcM3  vast  for  malice 

John,  that  may  be  your  favnritc 
quote,  but  it  also  is  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  your  career  in  the  Congres^s. 

The  other  quote  is  Lincohi  saying; 

I  have  never  willing  planted  a  thorn  In  any 
man 

John  Brademas  is  the  youngest  and 
the  most  vital  and  the  mast  promismg. 
in  terms  of  the  future,  piece  of  hi.story 
I  have  ever  Icnown. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr     SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  extraor- 
dinary accompli.--.hment,s  of  our  col- 
league. Mr.  Brademas.  in  the  field  of 
scholarship,  his  vast  knowledge,  his  list 
of  legislative  victories  contributing  to  al- 
most every  aspect  of  our  national  life, 
his  legislative  and  progriimmatic  initia- 
tives that  almost  boggle  the  mind  of  an 
average  Member  of  Congress 

That  kind  of  accomplishment  over  a 
period  of  22  years  seems  almost  too  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  much  less  than 
have  accomplished.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
well-documented  tributes  that  my  col- 
leagues have  made  to  John  I  would  like 
to  say  just  a  few  things.  First.  I  have 
traveled  with  Congressman  Bradema.s 
abroad.  In  England  and  several  other 
countries,  in  all  part.s  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Wherever  he  has  gone  in  this 
world,  first  his  reputation  has  preceded 
him,  a  reputation  which  not  only  honors 
and  dignifies  him.  but  honors  and  digni- 
fies all  Members  who  have  ac'"i)mpanied 
him.  One  can  feel  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  traveling  with  John 
Brademas  and  finding  the  respect  and 
seriousness  with  which  we  are  muted 
because  of  the  reputation  of  Congress- 
man Brademas  that  has  preceded  us  all. 

Then,  when  he  r)erforms  one  Ls  filled 
with  great  pnde.  with  great  pride  at  be- 
ing a  Member  of  Congre.ss.  at  being  a 
member  of  whatever  that  p-arlicular 
CODEL  was  for  the  extraordinary  image 
of  confidence,  scholarship,  statesman- 
ship, and  noble  leadership  that  Con- 
gressman Brademas  has  exuded  It  has 
given  all  of  us  a  credibility  and  a  serious- 
ness of  purpo.se  which  perhaps  we  did 
not  merit,  but  being  in  his  presence  and 
by  his  side  and  as  a  member  of  his  mis- 
sion we  were  all  enobled  beyond  perhaps 
our  capa'-ity  to  contribute  to  our  capac- 
ity to  perform 

Let  me  also  .say.  and  this  has  been  said 
on  this  subject,  how  much  this  House 
values  John  Bradem.^s  simply  as  a  warm, 
personal  fnend.  I  came  to  this  Hou.se  in 
January  of  1965  and  went  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  There 
were  three  men  there  who  particularly 
showed  me  great  kindness,  great  care 
great  concern,  and  great  affection  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas.  Congressman 
Prank  Thomf-son.  and  Congressman  Jim 
O'Hara.  They  have  all  left  the  scene  now 
and  for  me.  I  feel  a  .sen.se  of  enormous 
sadness  that  an  era  has  ended  These 
were  three  alltime  greats  But  Congre.vs- 
man  Brademas  was  prunus  inter  pares 


He  was  first  among  equals    He  wa.s  the 
first  of  the  greats 

When  I  came  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  he  never  failed, 
not  only  to  listen  to  me  and  to  counsel 
with  me  when  I  came  to  h:m  for  help, 
but  to  seek  me  out  and  to  give  me  ideas 
and  suggestions  and  guidance  as  to  how 
I  could  be  more  effective  and  where  1 
could  be  more  ellective  in  whatever  ef- 
forts. When  I  came  to  him  with  legisla- 
tive and  i)rogrammatic  ideas  that  I 
Uiought  in  the  normal  course  of  action 
a  junior  Member  develops  and  then  a 
senior  Member  puLs  in  with  his  name  on 
it.  he  said.  "None  of  that.  You  have  an 
excellent  idea  here  and  this  should  be  a 
Scheuer  program  or  a  Scheuer  amend- 
ment or  a  Scheuer  contribution." 

He  befriended  me  during  the  8  years 
that  I  served  on  the  Ekiucation  Commit- 
tee in  a  never-ending  flow  of  counsel, 
advice,  wisdom,  and  warm  friendship. 

Then  when  I  lost  my  seat  the  same 
time  as  my  predecessor  here  Congress- 
man Jacobs,  lost  his  seat  in  1972,  he  came 
to  New  York  for  a  farewell  dinner  for  me. 
That  was  an  enormous  act  of  friendship, 
to  go  to  that  trouble  and  to  take  that 
time  Then,  during  the  2  years  that  I  was 
out,  he  was  absolutely  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  help  me  in  the  various  formal 
and  informal  ways  to  make  a  comeback 
here  This  i.s  a  kind  of  pattern  of  friend- 
ship that  IS  impossible  to  value  This  is 
the  kind  of  pattern  of  friendship  that 
one  never  forgets  Since  I  have  been 
back  these  last  3  or  4  years,  that  same 
flow  of  friendship  and  love  and  concern 
and  support  and  encouragement  has 
persisted. 

Congre.ssman  Brademas'  contributions 
and  his  impact  on  this  body  is  such  that 
one  feels  that  he  has  contributed  and 
finished  a  full  lifetime  of  service  here 
Such  hivs  been  his  contributions  that  it 
IS  difficult  far  each  of  us  to  perceive  and 
understand  that  he  is  still  a  young  man 
with  most  of  his  professional  career  still 
ahead  of  him.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  could  have  accomplished  what  he 
has  accomplished  at  age  53  At  age  53 
most  of  us  still  have  the  capstones  of  our 
careers  ahead  of  us  I  sasjject  and  in  fact 
I  am  totally  secure  in  the  conviction  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  Congressman 
Brademas. 

I  have  served  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  I  have  had  occasion 
to  go  to  some  of  these  mi.ss;Ie  launchings 
and  rocket  launchings  I  have  seen  on  a 
number  of  occlusions  how  a  mussile  takes 
off  in  fiery  splendor  and  soars  to  the 
point  where  it  almost  passes  out  of  sight 
Then,  for  a  time  it  seems  suspended  in 
midair  and  it  flutters  and  "phiimfs "  and 
■phumps  '  a  little,  almost  as  if  somebody 
gave  It  a  kick  in  the  pants  Tlien.  in  a 
glorious  burst  it  starts  in  an  enormous 
arc  and  disappears  out  of  sight.  I  suspect 
these  are  the  days  and  times  when  Con- 
gressman Brademas  is  "phumping"  and 
■futzing"  and  "putzing"  just  as  that 
rocket  does  I  suspect  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  there  is  an  enormous  addi- 
tional exposure  and  a  soaring  of  progress 
on  a  wide  arc  just  like  the  mi.ssile  where 
his  accomplishments  in  the  future  will 


overshadow  his  almost  unbelievable  ac- 
complishments in  the  last  22  years 

I  suspect  that  the  people  on  this  floor 
and  the  people  in  this  House  are  going 
to  stand  by  in  a  fraternity  of  love  and 
affection,  and  admiration  and  respect 
watching  that  second  stage  of  the  rocket 
as  It  takes  off  as  I  am  positive  and  sure 
that  It  will  in  the  very  near  future  on 
that  enormous  arc.  that  second  arc  of 
contribution  and  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens  and  to  America. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  praise  for  John 
Brademas  I  have  submitted  remarks  at 
the  desk  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  whip  group  John  Brademas  was 
always  fair  to  me  and  we  learned  more 
than  in  any  other  place  what  was  going 
on  in  this  House  at  the  whip  meetings, 
thanks  to  John  Brademas. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress,  we  will  be  losing  one  of  our 
most  effective  legislators — John  Brade- 
mas of  Indiana  For  22  years  he  has  la- 
bored diligently  on  behalf  of  those  issues 
and  causes  that  best  represented  his  con- 
cerns for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  majority  whip,  John  has  been  most 
effective.  In  fact,  he  was  probably  more 
effective  than  some  of  us  who  did  not 
always  agree  with  his  position  would 
have  liked.  But  John  has  always  been 
here  m  the  thick  of  the  legislative  battles 
and  more  often  than  not  was  able  to 
round  up  the  vot"s  to  give  his  side  of  the 
issue  the  margin  of  victory. 

Another  title  John  Brademas  has  worn 
proudly  and  rightfully  so  was  "Mr.  Arts 
and  Humanities."  He  has  long  been  the 
champion  in  the  House  of  legislation  to 
promote  improved  programs  of  arts  and 
humanities  in  our  Nation.  Many  of  the 
national  cultural  programs  we  have  in 
America  today  are  thanks  to  John 
Brademas 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time,  we  do  not 
know  who  will  be  filling  the  shoes  of  John 
Brademas  in  the  97th  Congre.ss.  but  we 
do  know  that  his  succe.ssor  as  majority 
whip  w  ill  have  a  tough  time  measuring  up 
to  the  dedication  and  abilities  of  John 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  m  wish- 
ing him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  FOLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  say 
personally  that  I  wish  the  time  were 
not  so  constraining  a  factor,  that  I  and 
others  here  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  more  about  John 
Brademas. 

Let  me  just  say  that  in  all  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  him.  I  could 
not  aj^ree  more  that  he  has  reached  the 
finest  that  this  bodv  has  to  offer  in  rep- 
resentation to  his  constituency  and  con- 
cern for  the  broader  constituency  of  the 
disadvantaged,  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  education  and  science  in 
our  country,  tho.se  who  are  concerned 
about  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  ^reat  cul- 
tural traditions  ^ind  problems  that  move 
in  the  world 

John  Brademas  has  been  an  enormous 
international  as  well  as  national  figure. 
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We  are  all.  as  Richard  Bolling  said,  at 
heart  parochials  and  our  first  concern 
IS  our  district.  John  has  never  failed  for 
one  moment  to  consider  and  be  con- 
cerned first  of  all  about  the  people  of 
his  district  But  in  so  many  other  ways 
his  brilliance  and  his  intelligence  and  his 
concern  has  given  great  contributions  to 
the  country  and  indeed  to  the  entire 
world. 

I  suppase.  as  many  have  said,  one  of 
the  things  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
IS  that  wherever  he  has  pone,  whatever 
forum  he  has  appeared  in  or  spoken  be- 
fore, he  has  given  great  luster  to  his 
country  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. For  that.  John,  we  are  all  grateful. 
□  1640 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Washington,  (Mr.  Foley.  >  for 
yielding. 

As  I  thank  him  for  his  gracioas  re- 
marks. I  want  also  to  expre.ss  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleague  in  the  whip  orga- 
nization, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  MuRTHA)  for  having  taken 
this  special  order  and  to  all  of  those  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  speak  in  such 
warm  and  gracious  terms  about  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
a  time.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thought  I  was 
being  buried  alive  but  it  was  not  an 
altogether  disagreeable  exp>erience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  especially  like  to 
express  my  apnreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished ma.ioritv  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr  Wright)  and  the  dis- 
tmcuished  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr  O'Neill',  for  what  they 
have  said  It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
honors  of  my  service  in  Congre.ss  to  have 
been  the  majority  whip  because  of  the 
confidence  that  Speaker  O'Neill.  Ma- 
jority Leadei  Wright,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Democratic  Caucus  have  placed  in 
me. 

I  take  this  time  only.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  thank  vou.  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  spoken  today:  to  say 
thank  you  to  mv  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  these  last  22  years; 
to  say  thank  you  to  the  outstanding  per- 
sons who  have  served  on  my  staffs  over 
the  years  of  my  service,  to  sav  thank  you 
to  the  people  of  the  Third  Conpres.sional 
District  of  Indiana  for  the  privilege  of 
having  represented  them  in  the  House; 
to  s.Tv  thank  you  for  having  had  the 
honor  of  taking  part  for  so  long,  albeit 
with  but  one  voice  and  one  vote.  In  mak- 
ing the  decisions  that  affect  the  future 
of  our  country. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  our  separa- 
tion of  powers  Constitution.  Mr  Speaker, 
a  .strong  believer  in  the  coeoual  status  of 
Congress  in  our  political  and  constitu- 
tional  system. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  process 
of  free  give  and  take  that  characterizes 
the  American  democracy. 

I  am  a  .strong  believer  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  vigorous  and  open   politics 
is  es.sential  to  a  vigorous  and  open  society. 
And  I  am.  accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker, 


a  strong  believer  in  the  profession — the 
vocation,  if  you  will — of  politician. 
Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  leave 
has  been  granted  for  all  Member.s  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks   in  the 
Record  in  the  special  order  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Brademas  and  that  many  of  as  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity  to  further  extend  our  remarks 
on  his  magnificent  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  second  sad 
duty  that  I  have  tonight,  both  an  honor 
and  a  duty,  somewhat  tinged  with  sad- 
ness to  reluctantly  rise  to  express  along 
with  others  here  our  farewell  to  a  close 
friend  and  colleague  from  Washington 
State,  Mike  McCormack. 

Mike  McCormack  has  served  his  dis- 
trict, the  great  central  Washington  dis- 
trict of  Washington  State  and  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction,  with  dedica- 
tion and  with  perseverance  for  10  years. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  has  served  here 
in  this  last  decade  and.  especially,  he 
has  served  with  an  enormous  distmction 
in  the  field  of  energy. 

Mike  first  came  to  Congress  in  1971. 
I  can  still  recall  the  unprecedented  privi- 
lege that  he  was  granted  in  being  select- 
ed as  chairman  of  the  House  Task  Force 
on  Energy.  It  was  a  job  that  he  attacked 
with  his  customary  zeal  and  energy  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Subcommittee  on  Energ>-  He  became  the 
first  second-term  Member  to  lead  a 
major  subcommittee  in  this  field  m 
modern  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  is  well-known  and 
justifiably  so  for  both  his  deep  belief 
and  his  major  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy.  He  has  also  taken 
the  time  to  share  this  expertise  with 
his  colleagues.  Some  of  us.  through  our 
service  on  our  committee,  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  gain  some  special  knowl- 
edge but  I  think  few  Members  in  Con- 
gress can  compare  in  the  depth  of  their 
knowledge  and  capacity  in  any  field  with 
Mike  McCormack  in  the  general  field  of 
energy  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Whether  one  in  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways agreed — and  I  have,  of  course,  al- 
ways agreed  with  him  on  this  subject — 
whether  people  have  agreed  with  him  on 
the  precise  i.ssues  of  energy  or  not.  they 
have  always  found  him  ready  and  willing 
to  give  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
discussions,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  off.  He  has  been,  perhaps,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  areas,  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated Members  I  have  known,  just  in  the 
sense  of  his  capacity  for  work.  Few  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  Congress  have  had  the  con- 
stant energetic  commitment  to  this  task, 
this  responsibility  as  has  Mike  McCor- 
mack. I  know  a  little  bit  about  that  be- 
cause he  is  my  next  door  neighbor  and 
we  travel  back  and  forth  sometimes  on 
the  same  plane  and  certainly  on  the  same 
schedule  and  I  know  the  responsibility 
one  has  to  undertake  representing  a  very 
large  congressional  district  of  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  with  many, 
many   countless   communities. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  work,  Mike  has 


been  one  who  has  always  gone  constant- 
ly back  to  his  district,  held  meetings, 
visited  with  his  constituents  throughout 
this  vast  area.  It  has  been  the  kind  of 
responsibility  shared  by  others  here 
which  IS  a  total  demanding  one  some- 
times It  seems  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  personal  leisure  life  in  the 
commitment  of  such  an  overwhelming 
demand  on  one's  time. 

By  the  way,  in  his  concern  for  energy, 
he  is  probably  known  principally  out- 
side the  Congress  for  his  concern  with 
nuclear  energy.  Sometimes  people  in 
the  Congress  have  primarily  associated 
him  w.ih  that,  but  he  has  been 
also  vitally  involved  with  the  concerns  of 
renewable  energy  such  as  solar  energy 
and  geothermal.  He  was  the  first  to  au- 
thorize solar  energy  and  cooling  in  the 
act  of  1974.  in  the  Geothermal  Energy- 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974. 
the  Electric  Vehicle  Act  of  1976.  the 
Photovoltaic  Energj-  Act  of  1978  and 
most  recently  the  extremely  important 
Fusion.  Energy  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1980. 

He  has  been  the  principal  sponsor  of 
these  important  milestones  m  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  policy. 

In  this  regard,  he  has  made  an  impact 
during  his  years  here  that  will  be  felt 
and  appreciated  by  the  Nation  for  many, 
many  years  to  come  They  will  certainly 
be  felt  I  hope  they  will  be  appreciated 
because  I  think  those  who  will  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  energy 
policy  m  this  country  will  know  of  the 
contributions  Mike  McCormack  has 
made  and  appreciate  them. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  in  some 
of  our  most  important  contributions  the 
satisfaction  is  not  so  much  that  you  are 
going  to  be  remembered  for  it.  but  that 
you  know  that  perhaps  you  have  been 
able  to  make  life  better  for  some  of  your 
fellow  citizens. 

In  the  field  of  energy.  Mike  McCor- 
MACKs  efforts  will  make  life  better  for 
tens  of  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
for  decades  and  decades  to  come  That 
IS  an  extremely  rich  reward  for  anyone's 
service  I  know  that  Mike  takes  from  his 
service  here  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
made  that  kind  of  a  contribution  Pew 
Members  can  take  so  great  a  conscious- 
ness of  service  as  this. 

r]  1650 

It  is  also  true  that  in  all  of  these  things 
there  are  F>ersonal  relationships  which 
are  severed  to  a  degree  when  a  colleague 
leaves  the  Congress,  and  there  are  people 
here  this  evening  who  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  ap- 
preciation for  Mike. 

There  are  many  more  who  will  be  add- 
ing their  words  in  the  Record  who.  be- 
cau.se  of  commitments,  were  not  able  to 
be  here  tonight. 

But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that 
as  one  who  was  in  the  Congress  when 
Mike  first  came  and  is  going  to  miss  him 
very,  verv  much  in  the  coming  Congress, 
Mike,  we  salute  you.  and  we  wish  you 
and  Margaret  everj-  success  in  the  fu- 
ture Your  work  here  deserves,  from  all 
of  your  constituents,  from  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  and  region,  and  from 
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all  of  the  people  of  the  country,  a  warm 
Well  done." 

I  would  be  happy  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchardi . 

Mr  I'RITCHARD  Mr  Speaker,  for 
over  two  decades.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  and  working  with  Mike 
McCoRMAcK  We  served  In  the  State 
Hou.se  and  Senate  together,  and.  for  the 
pa,st  8  years,  we  have  served  together  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Mike  McCormack  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Waishington  delegation  have  come  to  re- 
spect not  only  Mike's  vast  knowledge  of 
energy,  but  his  own  personal  energy  as 
well  He  IS  truly  a  tireless  worker,  de- 
voting endless  hours  to  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  the  entire  Nation. 
Every  place  where  Mike  has  served, 
he  has  gained  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues  for  the  unrelent- 
ing manner  in  which  he  pursued  his 
convictions  He  has  never  been  afraid  to 
fiKht  for  what  he  believes  in.  no  matter 
A  ho  the  opposition  was.  regardless  of 
wiiat  the  cxids  for  winning  were  sup- 
p>osed  to  be  I  could  not  begin  to  recite 
all  the  important  legislative  initiatives — 
both  m  Washington.  DC.  and  Washing- 
ton St.ilc  which  bear  the  handiwork  of 
Mike  McCormai  k  But  quantity  alone  is 
not  the  measure  of  a  good  legislator 
Quality  IS  the  key.  And  I  can  attest  to 
the  exceptional  ouality  of  Mikes  work 
Not  only  IS  he  a  great  fighter  for  prin- 
ciples, he's  also  placed  importance  on 
the  many  details  which  must  necessarily 
be  a  part  of  good  legislation 

Thoueh  Mike  is  leaving  this  body,  I 
am  sure  he  will  remain  actively  involved 
with  many  of  the  i-ssues  he  has  worked 
.so  hard  for  during  his  legislative  career 
I  wish  both  Mike  and  his  wife  Margaret 
all  the  be.st  and  !ook  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing many  more  years  of  friendship  with 
them 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  SfK-aker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Pepper  I 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  'he 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
givini;  !iu'  the  privilege  of  jomin«  him 
and  our  other  colleagues  hfrt-  this  after- 
ni-oii  m  paying  deserved  tribute  to  one 
of  those  Members  we  are  kouu;  to  miss 
most  one  of  those  Members  whose  pres- 
ence here  the  country  can  ill  afford  to 
lo.se.  Mike  McCormack. 

We  all  know  of  course  the  famous 
words  of  Winston  Churchill  that  de- 
mocracy Ls  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  known  to  man  except  every 
other  system  that  anybody  has  ever 
tried  And  yet,  a  democracy  oftentimes 
makes  monstrous  mistakes. 

Many,  manv  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  the  sovereign  people  of  America  in 
the  elections  which  have  just  been  held. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  leaving  this 
Hou.se  some  of  the  ablest,  most  dedicated 
and  b«>st  Members  that  we  have  in  this 
body,  men  who.se  wl.sdom  and  experience 
and  knowledge  are  invatuat)le  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  country  Yet  sometimes  the 
people  for  rea.sons  that  would  not  be 
valued  too  hiehly  by  .in  objective  ap- 
pral.sal.  throw  out  such  worthy  and  de- 
.servlng  Members. 


I  think  Mike  McCormack  ks  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  that  mistake  or  error  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  people  of  his 
district.  I  do  not.  of  course,  question  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  representative. 
I  am  only  concerned  about  this  House.  I 
am  a  Member  of  thiS  House,  and  am 
affected  by  the  quality  and  kind  of  col- 
league that  I  have.  My  district  is  a  part 
of  America,  and  it  is  entitled  to  the  oest 
representation  from  the  other  districts 
of  this  country  who  sit  in  this  chamber 

Mike  McCormack  was  the  kind  of 
knowledgeable  man  that  America  in  this 
critical  nuclear  age  most  needs  for  her 
guidance  and  for  her  leadership  He  was 
respected  by  everv  Member  of  this  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  When  he  spoke 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  power,  one  of  the 
most  critical  that  we  have  facing  this 
country  todav.  in  respect  to  the  danger 
from  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  respect  to 
the  danger  from  nuclear  waste  of  one 
.sort  or  another  with  which  we  have  all 
in  this  very  week  been  dealing,  when  he 
spoke  on  that  critical  subject,  perhaps 
the  best-informed  man  on  that  suoject 
In  this  House,  he  was  listened  to  with 
respect  and  confidence  by  every  Member 
of  this  body 

It  is  goiH';  to  be  a  great  loss  for  us  in 
the  future  in  deal'ng  with  tho,se  critical 
subjects  not  to  have  the  wl.se  counsel,  the 
invaluable  experience  and  the  dedication 
and  patriotic  sentiment  o!  Mike  McCor- 
mack 

Besides  being  knowledgeable.  Mike 
McCormack  is  a  great  gentleman,  a  man 
whom  all  of  us  esteem  highly  as  a  friend. 
a  man  who  is  a  credit  to  this  body  in  his 
demeanor  as  well  as  in  his  achievements. 
So  I  am  just  sad  to  add  my  own  voice  to 
those  that  have  been  heard  here  this 
afternoon  in  tribute  to  what  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack has  done  for  his  country 
through  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  say  that  our  afTectionate  good 
wishes  and  our  prayers  for  his  long  life 
and  great  happiness  will  go  with  him 

I  thank  the  able  gentleman 

Mr  POI.FY  Mr  Speaker.  I  vicld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  '  Mr  Da.niel- 
.SON  ) . 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too. 
join  in  commendinc  my  dear  friend,  my 
long-time  friend.  Mike  McCormack.  as 
he  is  about  to  leave  us. 

Mike  and  I  came  into  the  Congress 
together  in  the  92d  Congress  As  I  recall, 
there  were  just  over  60  of  us  in  that 
group  I  counted  ju.st  a  few  minutes  ago. 
We  are  down  to  17.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
means  the  best  17  or  the  worst  17.  But 
we  will  be  a  lot  wtjrse  off  in  the  absence 
of  Mike 

I  have  worked  with  Mike  all  the.se  10 
years,  and  I  wish  I  could  work  with  him 
for  another  10.  but  alas  that  is  not  the 
way  It  Is  going  to  be 

I  echo  the  words  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr  Claitde 
Pepper,  in  savins  we  are  losing  a  tre- 
mendous asset.  Tliere  could  not  possiblv 
be  a  parliamentary  body  in  the  world 
that  would  not  dearly  love  to  have  a  true, 
complete.  honest-to-gocKlness  expert  in 
the  field  of  physics  among  its  members 

You  know,  all  I  have  ever  had  to  do 
whcMi  a  problem  in  physics  comes  up  is 
to  turn  to  Mike  and  say.  "Hey.  what  in 


the  world  is  a  kilowatt  hour."  or  "What 
IS  an  ampere?"  or,  "How  can  you  use 
heat  from  solar  energy  to  cool  a  room'" 
You  know,  he  had  the  answer  every  time 

And  speaking  of  watts,  you  know  I 
ahvay.i  iigured  that  he  not  only  has 
watts,  but  he  has  wits  as  well.  That  is  a 
unique  combination,  but  I  love  you, 
Mike.  I  wish  to  dickens  you  were  staying 
here,  because  something  is  going  to  come 
up  some  day.  and  I  am  going  to  have  to 
tnd  a  difference  between  a  Phillips  head 
and  a  plain  screwdriver,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  I  am  going  to  ask. 

The  challenge  you  have  given  us  has 
stimulated — it  really  has — my  interest  in 
physics.  I  actually  bought  and  am  half- 
way through  reading  a  book  on  physics, 
and  it  is  largely  Mike  McCormack's 
fault. 

As  a  result  of  that.  I  have  learned  two 
words  which  demonstrate  the  scope  of 
Mike's  knowledge.  He  knows  everything 
about  physics  from  quark  to  cosmos,  and 
that  is  a  long  way  Thanks  for  being  with 
us.  Mike,  and  good  luck  to  you  and  your 
family. 

n  1"00 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

1  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman   from   Washington    (Mr. 

DlCKS>  . 

Mr  DICKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first 
of  all  to  commend  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation  for   taking    this   special   order 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  follow  mv  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  also  my  good  friend  from  Florida, 
who  I  think  said  it  as  well  as  it  could  be 
said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  97th  Congress 
convenes  next  January,  it  will  begin  its 
work  without  a  man  who  has  served  his 
district,  the  State  o'  Washington  and 
the  Nation  with  high  distinction. 

This  man  is  my  friend  and  colleague 
MiKE  McCormack. 

For  the  past  10  years.  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  work  w  ith  Mike  on  vari- 
ous bills  and  project.s  affet'tinp;  Washing- 
ton State  During  that  time.  I  have  wit- 
nessed Prsthand  his  ability,  diligence, 
and  personal  devotion  to  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
Americans. 

Thus  devotion  Ls  clearly  evident  from 
his  work  on  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Production  Subcommittee.  Mike  has 
taken  the  lead  in  dc\ eloping  rcali.'tic  and 
balanced  energy  conservation  and  pro- 
duction programs. 

Mike  has  authored  solar  energy  legis- 
lation including  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  the  Solar 
Omnibus  Re.search.  Developmert  and 
Demonstration  Act;  and  the  Solar  Photo- 
voltaic Energy  Act. 

He  has  taken  the  lead  m  establishing 
a  new  .Apollo-type  program  for  magiietic 
fasion  and  hits  introduced  other  fusion 
and  geothermal  re.search  and  aevelop- 
mcnt  legislation. 

Additionally,  he  has  sponsored  bills 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  nuclear 
waste  management  and  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear powerplants 
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Mikes  work  in  this  area  has  helped  to 
provide  energy  from  domestic  sources, 
protect  public  health  and  stabilize  our 
national  economy. 

But  Mike  McCormack  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  much  more  tlian  just  a  pro- 
gressive innovator  in  the  field  of  energy 
Many  times,  he  has  worked  in  support 
of  humanitarian  and  .social  programs,  for 
civil  rights,  education  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

For  his  efforts  in  these  areas,  our  State 
and  the  Nation  owes  Mike  McCormack 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude 

At  thi.s  time.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extend  ng  my  best  wishes  to  Mike  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  see  them  both  frequently  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague',  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  iMr  Swift ■>. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am,  ala.s. 
not  of  the  scientific  mind  I  never  could 
follow  the  course  of  a  drop  of  bloixi  from 
the  brain  to  the  toe  and  back  again 
Chemistry.  I  always  thought,  w.^s  a  for- 
eign language  The  mysteries  of  the  in- 
clined plane  have  always  escaped  me  and 
I  will  never  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
concept  of  torque. 

What  is  unfortunate  is  that  I  am  not 
alone,  either  in  th's  .society  or  in  this 
body,  that  the  departure  of  Mike  McCor- 
MAi  k  will  create  a  unique  vacuum  m  this 
institution.  Since  he  came  here  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Mike  has  provided  the 
valued  insight  of  an  energy  scientist  He 
IS  one  of  the  handful  of  peo')le  in  this 
institution  who  brought  his  vast  techni- 
cal experience  on  technological  questions 
to  public  policy  He  spoke  for  our  Nation 
on  energy  problems  often,  more  as  an 
educator  tha.i  a  politician,  providing  a 
wealth  of  information  for  us  more  tech- 
nologically ignorant  Members  He  was 
honest  and  sincere  and  forceful  in  dis- 
charging tho.sf  dutie.s. 

Sadly,  with  the  departure  of  just  this 
one  Member  of  this  body,  a  very,  very- 
large  vacuum  has  been  created  in  this 
House,  and  this  vacuum  come.s  at  a  time 
when  more  and  more  of  the  questions 
ahead  of  us  are  technological,  rather 
than  ideological.  Energy  is  still  a  tower- 
ing problem,  for  our  Nation,  and  in  par- 
ticular, for  Mikes  own  region  of  the 
country,  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Too  often  we  find  ourselves  debating 
dogma  instead  of  .solution,  grappling 
with  problems  so  technical  m  nature  that 
very  few  of  us  have  the  tools  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  them  Now  a  Member 
that  many  of  us  relied  on  for  that  in- 
formation is  leaving 

Mr  Speaker,  Mike  McCormack's  de- 
parture, for  that  reason  if  for  no  other. 
will  be  an  acute  loss  to  all  of  us  and  to 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distuiL-uished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr   Gi-IckmanK 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  ap- 
preciate my  chairman  yielding 

I  just  thought  I  would  come  down  to 
the  House  to  say  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  .serve  in  this  in.stitution  for  4 
years.  Tliere  are  people  here  who  are 
extraordinary.  There  are  others  who  are 


not,  just  like  any  other  line  of  work  that 
exists  in  the  world:  but  Mike  McCormack 
IS  truly  an  extraordinary  human  being 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him  on 
energy  i.ssues.  but  his  intelligence  is  un- 
equaled  in  this  place  He  does  leave  an 
enormous  void.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  people  of  his  caliber  and  his  voca- 
tional ability  to  take  his  place. 

I  hope  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
schooled  can  begin  to  develop  some  of 
those  talents;  but  he  was  one  Member 
here  I  alway,s  knew  was  a  man  of  depth 
and  that  is  something  that  I  hope  we 
can  jjrovide  in  future  Congre.sscs  in  the 
area  of  energy;  but  he  can  take  with  him 
the  knowledge  that  he  among  few  j^eo- 
ple  truly  contributed  to  eneruy  independ- 
ence in  America  and  truly  contributed  to 
the  education  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, There  are  not  very  many  people 
around  here  who  can  say  that 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go  I  know  he  will 
be  an  active  participant  in  energy  and 
other  areas  that  interest  him  from  the 
outside  looking  in. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman   from   Washington    'Mr 

LOV.'RY)  . 

Mr.  LOWRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
dean  of  our  delegation  for  taking  this 
time  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  speak 
of  a  colleague  that  we  hold  m  such  high 
regard. 

We  have  all  known  Mike  for  a  long 
time  I  used  to  work  for  him  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  revenue  committee  of 
tlie  Washington  State  senate  He  worked 
15  hours  a  day  then  He  works  15  hours 
a  day  now  We  used  to  say.  those  of  us 
that  were  staff  peoiile,  that  McCormack 
IS  a  workaholic;  but  that  really,  truly, 
was  not  the  ca.se.  Mike  McCofmack  is  a 
human  being  dedicated  to  making  this 
a  better  world  for  other  human  beings.  He 
was  willing  to  put  in  those  extensive 
hours  becau.se  he  knew  that  the  things  he 
was  working  on  were  that  Important. 

He  IS  one  of  the  few  that  really  will 
be  able  to  in  th?  future  say.  --I  was  part  of 
the  history  that  answered  some  of  these 
most  vital  questions  and  problems" 

Of  course,  within  that,  most  of  us  have 
been  referring  to  energy,  in  which  Mike 
is  unparalleled  in  this  House  for  his  ex- 
perti.se  and  his  value.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

I  wanted  to  mention  a  few  other  th  ngs 
beyond  Mike's  o\it  landing  ener.ry  record 
thouf,'h.  becau.'-e  Congre.ssman  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack was  a  Congressman  that  had 
the  courage  to  allow  his  convictions  on 
the  very  vital  and  politically  dancerous 
I.ssues  of  th's  day:  Protect'ng  the  civil 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  individuals  on 
very  tou^h  i.ssues.  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties that  are  under  fire  today,  the  right.s 
of  women  that  are  under  fire  today,  and 
the  rights  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
and  of  every  child  to  a  qualty  educa- 
tion regardless  of  ab'lity  to  pav.  Mike 
McCormack  knew  that  the  Hou.se  and 
our  Con.stitution  and  our  B-Il  of  Rights 
must  stand  to  protect  individual^  against 
the  abuse  of  the-r  mdividual  rights  by 
others  that  would  try  to  impose  their 
opinions  upon  others  and  by  the  abuse  of 


Government     power     upon     individual 
rights. 

Mike  McCormack  will  be  missed 
greatly  as  an  expert  on  en°rf7y  but  he 
will  also  be  missed  and  remembered  as 
a  Congressman  that  always  stood  for  his 
convictions  on  those  very  tough  social 
issues. 

My    wife    and    I    value    warmly    our 
friendship  with  Mike  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Cormack    We    look    forward    to    many 
continued  years  of  that  friendship 
~  1710 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  FOLEY  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Simon ' . 

Mr  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding.  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath  hav- 
ing run  over  here  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  I  had  hoped  to  be  here  to  pay 
tribute  also  to  our  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. John  Brademas.  but  I  wanted  to  at 
least  briefly  come  over  and  join  the 
others  who  have  acknowledged  the  major 
contribution  that  Mike  McCormack  has 
made. 

I  was  sitting  over  there  on  one  of  those 
seats  when  a  few  days  ago  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack. as  usual,  was  in  the  middle  of 
some  bill — I  hate  to  say  it,  Mike,  I  do  not 
even  remember  what  the  bill  wa.s — out  he 
was  up  there  denouncing  it  vigorously 
and  telling  us  all  what  we  should  be 
doing  My  colleague  who  was  sitting  next 
to  me  said : 

You  know.  I  don't  always  vote  with  Mike 
McCormack,  but  when  we  think  that  we  are 
Io.~-ing  people  of  the  quality  of  Mike  McCor- 
mack and  Richardson  Preyer,  what  an  in- 
finitely poorer  House  this  Is. 

That  is  true 

In  a  sense.  Mike  McCormack  and  John 
Brademas.  both  of  whom  have  been 
lauded  here  this  afternoon,  are  Jeffer- 
sonian  tytx-  of  people,  as  is  the  gentleman 
m  the  well  who  is  putting  all  thLs  to- 
gether Mike  McCorvack  and  another 
man  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knew  very 
well.  Paul  Douglas,  the  three  of  you.  Tom 
Foley.  Mike  McCormack.  and  Paul 
Douclas  fit  toiether  veil  because  you  can 
talk  about  anything. 

■WTiat  we  need  in  this  body  are  not  sim- 
ply one-dimension'3l  people,  but  r>eDple 
who  have  a  sense  of  perspective,  a  sense 
of  balance.  Mike  McCormack  has  given 
us  that. 

The  people  of  Washincton  have  made 
a  decision  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the 
gentleman  who  defeated  Mike  McCor- 
VAT{  I  do  not  know  the  man  But  the 
people  of  Washington  have  made  a  de- 
cision that,  at  least  from  my  perspective. 
has  made  this  Nation  a  poorer  Nation. 

But  I  also  know  Mike  McCormack  well 
enough  to  believe  that  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  Mike  McCormack  is 
not  goine  to  go  sit  on  a  rocking  chair 
somewhere. 

I  just  want  to  .ioin  those  who  say  this 
Nation  needs  Mike  McCormack  to  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  us  and  lead  us.  as  he 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FXDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distiii- 
gui-shed  KfiUlfinan  Irom  Utah  (Mr. 
McKay  I 

Mr  McKAY  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  und  his  efforts  m  putting 
together  this  special  order. 

Mike  and  I  came  to  Congress  in  the 
92d  group  and  were  among  those  who 
were  in  the  leadership  of  that  group  and 
Its  first  officers.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  a  close  relationship  with  Mike 
and  his  wife. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  is  one 
responsibility  that  none  of  us  can  shirk 
and  that  is  being  what  we  are.  What  we 
are  rubs  off  on  others.  We  receive  of 
others  what  they  are.  and  there  is  no 
way  we  can  avoid  that  if  we  associate 
with  them.  Tliat  association  with  Mikc 
has  been  a  positive  one  in  my  life  as  he 
has  outlined  particularly  the  energy 
field,  becau.se  that  is  his  expertise  of  life, 
but  also  the  fact  of  being  as  he  is,  a 
person  ot  concern,  one  who  feels  a  great 
urgency  lor  the  necessities  of  our  na- 
tional security,  our  economy,  and  the 
well-being  of  people  who  need  jobs  and 
who  need  some  way  to  make  a  living, 
and  without  being  priced  out  of  the  field 
for  housing  or  for  whatever  it  is  that 
relates,  because  energy  is  the  bottom 
line.  We  can  talk  about  cutting  infla- 
tion. There  is  no  way  to  stop  inflation 
until  we  get  control  of  energy  and  have 
an  ample  supply  of  energy  so  that  the 
price  can  come  into  place.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it. 

We  can  talk  about  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Items,  but  they  are  cosmetic.  We  can 
balance  the  Federal  budget  and  that  will 
help  a  little,  but  it  will  never  help  to 
the  extent  that  energy  will. 

Mike  McCormack  was  the  kingpin  in 
this. 

I  recall  when  Mike  McCormack  stood 
in  the  well  here  several  years  ago  when 
people  were  talking  about  atomic  energ>' 
and  how  it  was  the  bane  of  our  lives  and 
how  terrible  it  was,  and  people  were 
quoting  Ur.  This  and  Dr.  That.  Mike 
stood  in  the  well  and  outlined  each  doc- 
tor. There  was  not  one  of  those  doctors 
who  were  writing  and  becoming  the  ora- 
cles of  energy  across  this  country  that 
had  any  expertise  in  the  field  of  energy 
and  atomic  research  as  Mikf  had.  They 
were  doctors  of  philosophy,  doctors  of 
music,  doctors  of  whatever,  who  were 
selling  articles  all  over  the  country  but 
did  not  know  anything  about  energy. 
But  Mike  took  them  on  and  laid  out  the 
facts.  A  lot  of  those  great  quoted  peo- 
rile  now  have  faded  into  the  background 
because  what  they  were  doing  was  pub- 
licizing for  profit  in  national  magazines. 
But  Mike  stood  up. 

He  IS  one  who  has  contributed  much 
and  IS  willing  to  serve  the  country  He 
IS  a  personal  friend  and  I  appreciate  his 
service  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go,  al- 
though he  and  I  have  something  in  com- 
mon. At  least  we  can  commiserate  There 
are  some  things  we  can  emphasize  with 
and  sympathize,  but  untd  you  have  been 
through  some  things  you  do  not  really 
know  v,hal  it  is  like  Of  course,  it  hurts 
to  lo.se,  but  maybe  the  windows  will  open 
.some  place  else  Mike  McCorm.ack  is  one 
who  will  open  a  window  if  it  is  not  opened 

for    him 


I  appreciate  his  service  and  the  great 
service  he  has  done  for  this  country  and 
his  example.  I  hope  it  will  be  observed 
hereafter. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  P'OLEY.  I  yield  now  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki',  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  I  th.ink  the  cha.r- 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
our  esteemed  colleague  and  my  very  re- 
spected friend  for  yielding  I  wish  to 
commend  and  thank  him  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mike 
McCormack,  a  great  American.  His  leav- 
ing will  be  a  great  loss  to  us. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Mike 
work.  Moreover  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  conferences  where  .scientific  matters 
were  discussed.  If  anybody  has  any  doubt 
of  his  grasp  and  knowledge  in  that  field, 
he  only  has  to  see,  as  I  did.  how  Mdce 
was  respected  for  his  expertise  even  by 
those  who  opposed  his  views.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  lo.ss  that  his  leaving 
will  be  to  this  House  and  to  our  country. 
I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  in  the 
House  on  scientific  issues. 

Mike  McCormack  is  conscientious, 
hard  working,  and  dedicated,  always 
practical  and  amiable.  Even  when  things 
did  not  go  his  way,  he  had  always  a 
smile. 

We  will  miss  his  expertise.  His  service 
to  his  Slate,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  our  Nation  will  be  missed.  So  it  is 
with  sadness  that  we  say  goodbye  to 
Mike.  But  it  really  is  not  a  goodby  be- 
cau.se  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  either 
in  this  august  body  or  certainly  in  Wash- 
ington giving  his  counsel  and  advice.  At 
the  same  time.  I  know  he  deserves  a  bit 
of  a  rest  and  I  hope  that  he  will  take  a 
few  weeks  because  up  until  now.  he  has 
been  one  person  who  cannot  and  will  not 
sit  in  a  rocker  and  do  nothing  at  all  But 
I  know  that  he  will  be  back  to  contribute 
to  our  country's  interests  in  this  vital 
area  of  science  and  technology,  an  area 
in  which  he  is  so  very,  very  able. 

Therefore,  we  wish  Mike  and  his  wife 
great  happiness  and  every  success  in  all 
of  their  future  endeavors. 
-I]  1720 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  join  my 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  service  in  the  IT  S  House 
of  Representatives  of  Mikk  McCormack. 

Mike  has  been  a  stellar  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, which  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  chair  Mike  came  on  the  committee  as 
soon  as  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
and  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  which 
he  has  been  a  member  of  for  10  years, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Economic  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee,  and  the  Over- 
sight and  Review  Subcommittee. 


A  great  deal  of  the  legislation  which 
passes  through  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  contains 
technical,  scientific  issues  which  nor- 
mally might  be  left  to  experts  outside 
the  committee.  Mike,  however,  because 
of  his  scientific  background  and  great 
intelligence,  was  always  able  to  provide 
knowledgeable  counsel  on  such  issues.  I 
understand  he  performed  much  the  same 
functions  for  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  McCormack  will  be 
deeply  mis.sed  by  his  constituents  in 
Washington  State  and  by  the  entire 
Nation,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  be 
mis.sed  anywhere  more  than  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.• 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Tom  Foley,  for 
providing  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Congressman  Mike  McCormack  for 
his  10  years  of  outstanding  service  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Rarely,  in  my  experience,  has  one  Rep- 
resentative posse.ssed  such  expertise  and 
influence  in  a  vital  and  complex  area  as 
has  Mike  McCormack  on  the  i.'^sue  of 
energy.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Production,  Mikf  has 
labored  unceasingly  for  the  adoption  of 
energy  policies  and  pro'jrams  to  reduce 
US.  dependence  on  imported  oil.  He  has 
not  limited  his  efforts  by  a  narrow  ap- 
proach, but  has  introduced  successful 
legislation  for  a  wide  range  of  research 
programs  in  solar,  gcothermal,  and  nu- 
clear energy  sources,  as  well  as  in  electric 
vehicles.  His  broad  vision  and  under- 
standing of  the  energy  problem  have  ex- 
tended his  efforts  to  the  achievement  of 
an  essential  balance  among  energy  pro- 
duction, environmental  stability,  and 
economic  stability 

For  instance.  Mike  has  sponsored 
legislation  on  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment and  nuclear  powerplanl  safety, 
•vhich  could  help  to  make  atomic  energy 
a  more  acceptable  alternative.  His  far- 
sit'hted  Fusion  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor.  holds  out  the 
hope  of  a  safe,  clean  energy  source  for 
our  Nation's  future. 

I  regret  that  Mike  McCormack  will 
not  be  returning  in  the  97th  Congress, 
but  the  wide  range  of  visionary  energy 
proTrams  which  he  has  set  in  motion 
will  serve  as  a  testament  to  his  decade 
of  achievement  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.* 

»  Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  mv  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  bodVs  most  respected 
and  dedicated  Members.  Mike  McCor- 
mack. 

Mike  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Reiiresenta- 
tives  on  nuclear  matters  and  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  ena'-.tment  of  nu- 
merous energy  and  environmental  laws. 
He  has  certamly  served  our  Nation  well 
during  his  tenure  in  the  Hou.se  and  he 
will  be  missed. 

I  know  that  whatever  he  choo.scs  for 
the  future  w  11  be  a  success  due  to  his 
energies  and  abihties.  I  wish  him  the 
best.* 
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•  Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  rise 
today  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  our  col- 
league Mike  McCormack  of  Washington. 
For  10  years  he  has  been  a  most  valued 
Member  of  this  body  and  his  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  am  part.cularly  mindlul  cf  the  rea- 
soned approach  he  always  took  toward 
nuclear  energy  in  America  and  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  He  was  always  able 
to  approach  the  subject  with  well  proven 
facts  to  back  his  arguments  and  to  dis- 
pel the  arguments  of  hysteria  put  forth 
by  others.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that 
nuclear  energy  must  be  a  part  of  our 
future  energy  resources  in  this  Nation 
will  be  losing  the  most  authorative  voice 
on  this  subject  with  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congre-ss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  legislative  areas, 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with 
Mike  s  methodical  mind  and  his  ability 
to  get  r.ght  to  the  point  of  every  issue. 
Perhaps  an  old  cliche  best  sums  up 
Mikes  debating  qualities  in  that  he  was 
always  able  to  get  to  the  meat  of  the 
coconut. 

We  all  wish  Mike  McCormack  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come  and  express  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  this  body  and  our  Nation  over 
tiie  last  decade.  • 

•  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  time  of  year  when  many  of 
us  arc  in  high  spirits,  looking  forward  to 
the  holidays  and  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  our  homes,  families,  and  friends 
m  our  districts,  our  joy  is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  some  of  our  friends 
Will  not  be  joining  us  when  we  return 
for  the  97th  Congress  in  January.  One 
of  these  friends  and  colleagues  we  will 
be  missing  is  the  Honorable  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  .ser\'e 
through  the  1970's  with  Mike.  We  have 
worked  together,  both  in  the  full  Hou.se. 
and  on  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  I  suppose  the  best  way 
to  really  get  to  know  a  person  is  to  sit 
through  endless  hours  of  hearings  and 
markups  with  them  I  think  that  the  time 
we  have  spent  together  on  the  Surface 
Trans;x)rtation  and  Water  Resources 
Subcommittees,  and  in  full  committee, 
fullv  qualifies  me  to  say  something  about 
Mike. 

Mike  is  a  persistent  man.  and  a  fighter 
^^Tien  he  sets  out  to  do  something,  and 
might  not  be  successful  on  his  first  at- 
tempt, he  keeps  on  pluggng  away,  te- 
naciously. Often,  the.se  efforts  have 
bucked  current  trends  or  ponular  fads. 
And  usually,  the  test  of  time  has  indi- 
cated that  he  has  been  right. 

Mike  was  an  early,  and  dedicated. 
environmentalLst.  It  is  a  tremendous 
irony  that  .some  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed him  in  the  past  few  year.s — for 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  an  unpopular 
cause — were  fho.se  whose  cause  he  had 
championed  when  it  was  unpopular.  But 
Mike,  as  chairman  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  Subcnmmittee. 
has  alwavs  sunrorted  the  research  and 
development  of  new  enerpv  sources  And 
the  country   has   been  better  for  it. 

And  Mike's  constituents  in  the  State 
of  Washington  have  benefited  tremen- 


dously over  the  years  as  a  result  of  their 
Congressman's  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Not  only  has  his  Fourth  District 
and  the  State  benefited,  but  the  whole 
Western  region  of  our  country  will  miss 
not  having  him  in  Washington  in  the 
years  ahead.  Mike  has  been  a  man  who 
has  understood  Western  problems,  and 
been  able  to  explain  them  to  Represent- 
atives from  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  West,  and  this  Nation,  does  not 
have  enough  leaders;  men  and  women 
who  pursue  what  is  right  in  the  face  of 
long  odds.  Mike  McCormack  was  one 
such  leader,  and  when  the  97th  Con- 
gress commences  we  will  all  miss  not  hav- 
ing him  with  us. 

I  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  Mike 
will  be  doing  next  year,  but  Lee  and  I 
wish  him.  his  wife  Margaret,  and  their 
family  all  the  best.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  of  our  colleague.  Mike 
McCormack.  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, we  are  experiencing  the  departure 
of  one  who  has  brought  great  profes- 
sional talents  and  hard  work  to  the  oCBce 
of  Representative  in  Congress. 

Mike  McCormack  and  I  shared  many 
similar  views  on  critical  issues,  particu- 
larly on  subjects  relating  to  science  and 
technology.  Our  interest  in  the  subject 
of  nuclear  power,  consistent  with  essen- 
tial public  safety  requirements  has 
meant  that  we  have  discussed  this  i.ssue 
on  various  occasions  while  dealing  with 
the  broad  subject  of  our  Nation's  energy 
needs. 

In  connection  with  the  voluntary  con- 
version of  our  traditional  system  of 
weights  and  measures  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Mike  McCormack  and  I  have  tried 
to  provide  enlightenment  and  reason  in 
this  area  where  frequent  emotional  con- 
cerns becloud  the  issue. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  my  wife  Doris  and  I  have 
enjoyed  a  close  association  with  Mike 
and  Margaret  McCormack.  The  McCor- 
mack's.  like  Doris  and  I.  make  our  home 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  we  are  frequently 
together  on  social  occasions  and  in 
purely  personal  contacts. 

WTiile  the  voters  of  Mike  McCormack's 
district  have  decided  to  replace  him.  I 
am  sure  that  Mike  will  find  many  op- 
portunities for  useful  service  and  that 
he  and  his  wife  Margaret  will  have  much 
to  ofTer  to  our  society  as  they  pursue  less 
active  but.  nevertheless,  constructive 
careers  beyond  these  halls. 

We  join  at  this  time  in  extending  to 
Mike  and  Margaret  McCormack  our  af- 
fection, resjject  and  wish  for  them  a  full 
measure  of  good  health  and  much 
happiness.* 

*  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  are  losing 
an  intelligent  and  influential  person 
with  the  departure  of  Mike  McCofmack 
from  this  House  Mike  is  a  distinguished 
scientists  whose  detailed  knowledge  of 
nuclear  and  fusion  power  has  enabled 
him  to  be  an  effective  spokesman  on 
these  issues.  Indeed,  the  landmark  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  to  promote  fu- 
sion energy  is  a  testimony  to  Mike's  per- 
suasiveness and  persistence.  The  bill 
stands  as  Mike's  legacy  in  the  annals  of 
congre.ssional  history,  and  will  someday 
be  regarded  as  a  milestone  in  America's 


effort    to    become    more    energy    self- 
reliant. 

IJis.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  Mncr 
McCormack  will  continue  to  provide  his 
expertise  to  future  Congresses  on  vital 
energy  i.ssues.  America  will  need  his 
\'ision  if  we  are  to  look  beyond  our  cur- 
rent shortages  and  find  creative  and  re- 
sourceful ways  of  meeting  our  energy 
needs  m  the  future.* 
*  Mr  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  cannot 
help  but  rate  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
believe  that  Mike  McCormack  is  among 
the  top  10  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  He  has  always  scored  high  with  me 
as  being  an  effective  Congressman. 

Mike  McCormack  has  been  the  leader 
m  calling  this  Nation's  attention  to  the 
potential  of  fusion  energy.  I  share  his 
hopes  and  convictions  that  fusion  tech- 
nology is  the  answer  to  our  problem  of 
energy  dependence.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  remarks  when  he  brought  his  fusion 
energy  bill  to  the  floor  earlier  this  year. 
I  just  wish  that  every  American  could 
have  heard  him.  and  that  every  Amer- 
ican could  share  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
technology.  I  know  that  without  his  in- 
terest and  support,  the  Princeton  Plasma 
Physics  Laboratory's  research  and  de- 
velopment program  would  not  have  been 
the  success  that  it  is.  Because  this  facil- 
ity IS  m  my  congressional  district.  I  can 
say  confidently  that  Mike  McCormack 
has  made  a  profound  impact  on  my  area 
as  well  as  on  the  entire  Nation. 

He  IS  dedicated  and  a  leader.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  this  great  body.  And 
I  wish  him  well* 

*  Mr,  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Production.  Representative 
Mike  McCormack  has  been  a  key  leader 
in  Congress  in  .solving  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy problems  He  well  understands  the 
critical  role  of  research  and  development 
in  applying  new  technologies  that  con- 
tribute to  full  utilization  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources  and  conservation  ef- 
forts. When  so  many  in  Congress  are 
concerned  with  dealing  with  present  day 
problems.  Representative  McCormack 
has  the  foresight  to  tap  mto  the  scienti- 
has  the  foresight  to  tap  into  the  scien- 
tific community  for  both  short-  and 
long-term  solutions. 

One  of  his  major  contributions  during 
the  96th  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the 
Fusion  Energy  Research.  Development. 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980.  The  sci- 
entific community  had  discovered  the 
secrets  of  fusion  power  in  the  laboratory 
and  were  now  ready  to  push  ahead  with  a 
demonstration  fusion  powerplant  Real- 
izng  that  fusion  power  held  the  poten- 
tial for  "an  absolutely  unlimited  source 
of  energy  for  all  humanity  for  all  time." 
he  shepherded  landmark  legislation 
through  Congress  in  record  time. 

I  deeply  regret  the  parting  of  Mike 
McCormack  from  the  Halls  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  memory  of  his 
deeds  may  be  lost  as  the  laws  of  today 
gather  dust  over  time  but  his  mark  on 
the  betterment  of  mankind  will  be  felt 
forever* 

*  Mrs  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  very  great  privilege  throu-^hout 
mv  6  years  of  service  in  this  body,  to 
have  been  associated  with  my  good 
fr;end.  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mike  McCormack.  There  have  beea  very 
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few  who  have  served  in  this  Chamber 
with  RTcater  distinction  or  abihty  than 
Mike  McCurmalk.  We  will  all  sorely 
rnisa  his  expertise,  knowledge,  and  hard 
work  duruiK  the  next  Congress.  Perhaps 
more  .so  than  anyone  now  serving  in  this 
Chamber,  Mike  McCormack  has  been 
re.spon;,ible  for  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
that  looks  toward  the  continued  produc- 
iion  of  energy  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
natioiuil  prosperity.  His  leadership  in  the 
elfort  to  establish  fusion  energy  as  a  via- 
ble energy  source  for  the  future  is  well 
known  to  the  House,  but  he  has  been 
equally  active  in  support  of  such  alter- 
native technologies  as  solar  power,  con- 
servation, and  geothermal  energy  re- 
source development 

I  thmk  that  perhaps  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  my  development  as  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
wa.s  the  opporluiiily  to  learn  from  Mike. 
Certainly,  his  advice  and  experience  have 
proven  to  be  a  wealth  of  information  to 
me  as  I  have  tried  to  fulfill  my  respon- 
sibilities No  one  can  doubt  that  Mike 
M(CoRMArKs  retirement  will  be  an  ac- 
tive one  We  can  only  hope  that  his  ac- 
tivities will  keep  him  in  touch  with  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  the  House. 

Mike,  I  join  with  your  many  friends  in 
wishing  you  and  your  wife  Margaret  the 
very  best  for  the  future,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  still  be  available  to  steer  those  of 
us  who  remain  behind  down  the  right 
energy  paths  • 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  S[)eaker.  I  came  to 
the  Congres-s  with  Mike  McCormai  k  and 
have  admired  all  of  his  extraordinarily 
valuable  work  in  the  area  of  energy  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  eneri  y  and 
environmental  laws  and  is  the  author 
and  [irime  sponsor  of  some  of  the  most 
important  energy  lef^islation  emwted  by 
the  Congress  during  the  decade  that  he 
hiis  .<;crvcd  with  us  in  the  House. 

Mike  McCormack  had  a  distiruTUished 
record  even  before  coniinjj  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1970  He  had  served  in  the  Wash- 
ington State  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
for  4  years  and  in  the  W;l.shln^;U)n  State 
Senate  for  10  years  In  addition,  he  was 
a  scientist  with  a  Rraduate  degree  in  that 
area. 

As  Mike  McCormack  begins  his  third 
career  I  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  wish  him  every  continued  success 
We  convey  tti  him  and  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Margaret,  our  admiration,  our  apprecia- 
tion and  our  affection  • 

•  Mr  SCHUl^R  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  loin  my  collf:it;ues  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Congressman  Mike  McCormack, 
who  has  well  served  his  constituents  of 
Washington's  Fourth  District,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  the.se  past  10  years. 

Mike's  creative  and  tireless  efforts  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technolog\'.  including  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Sub<'omrnittee  on  Knergy 
Research  and  Production  and  his  service 
as  secoiid-rankine  majority  member  on 
the  Subcommltt<>e  on  Knergy  Develop- 
ment and  Applications,  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  .America's  enertjy  future. 
To  addre.ss  our  danyerous  dependence  on 
foreign  .sources  of  oil.  he  has  authored 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  alternative  forms  of  energy 


such  as  solar,  nuclear  and  geothermal 
power.  A  man  of  many  talents,  he  has 
also  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

The  hallmark  of  Mike's  work  in  the 
energy  field  has  been  his  perspective  of 
the  broad  economic  and  environmental 
context  in  which  alternate  source  devel- 
opment must  necessarily  occur  This  is 
but  one  illustration  of  his  practical,  posi- 
tive approach  to  many  complex  issues  the 
House  has  faced  during  his  tenure. 

Mike  McCormack's  sound  judgment 
will  be  missed.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  him  today,  and  in  wishing 
him  Godspeed  • 

•  Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  well-respected 
colleague.  Congressman  Mike  McCor- 
mack Unfortunately.  Mike  will  be  leav- 
ing the  Congress  when  this  session  comes 
to  a  close. 

Throughout  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  h  s  constituents 
in  Washington's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  Mike  McCormack  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  excellence  and  accom- 
plishment The  number  of  measures 
which  gained  congressional  approval  as 
a  result  of  his  leadership  and  skill  in- 
clude the  1970  Thermal  Power  Siting  Art, 
Federal  Solar  Heatine  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974.  the  Geothermal 
Research.  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974,  and  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Research  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976, 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

In  his  10  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Mike  has  been  a  highly  effective 
member  of  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  I'roduction  In  this  capac- 
ity he  always  worked  with  dedication 
and  cooperation  His  many  contributions, 
particularly  those  mentioned  earlier, 
represent  an  important  legacy  to  this 
institution  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mike  has  been  a  good  friend  and  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  House  I  wish  him 
well  as  he  prepares  to  take  on  new  re- 
sponsibilities following  the  close  of  this 
se.ssion  of  the  96th  Congress  • 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  have  reasons  for  hating  to  see  a 
Member  such  as  Mike  McCormack  leave 
this  body.  Some  of  them  are  personal, 
some  are  not  so  personal.  My  reasons  are 
both. 

Mike  McCormack  is  one  of  those  peo- 
ple I  consider  a  real  friend  in  this  body. 
He  has  never  refused  to  assist  me  in  any 
way  possible  The  other  reason  is  that  I 
have  enormous  respect  for  liis  judgment 
and  thoughts  on  issues  that  relate  to 
science  and  technology.  He  has  been  a 
strong  voice  in  the  House  on  those  issues 
and  has  brought  with  him  into  this  body 
an  expcrti.se  that  is  rare. 

We  arc  all  going  to  mi.ss  Mike's  pres- 
ence here,  but  we  are  going  to  mi.ss  even 
more  his  insight  and  his  knowledge  about 
.scientific  issues  that  are  sure  to  face  us 
m  the  future  I  hope  that  he  will  remain 
near  us  so  that  country  people  like  my- 
self can  be  near  enough  to  him  to  get  his 
advice  and  counsel  on  those  i.ssues. 

I  wish  for  Mike  the  best  of  luck  in  the 


future,  and  I  know  his  expertise  will  be 
well  used  in  the  future  • 

•  Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  M:ke  McCormhck  is  leaving  us  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  Mikes  unique 
qualifications  in  the  highly  technical 
matters  concerning  energy,  provided  this 
body  with  the  true  facts  it  needed  to 
contend  with  the  energy  problems  the 
Nation  faces.  Coupled  with  his  great  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  field  and  his 
actual  exper.ence  in  carrying  out  highly 
technical  energy  projects.  Mike  applied 
inexhaustible  personal  energy  to  help 
guide  us  m  our  energy-related  legislative 
activities.  I  sincerely  hope  that  whatever 
he  does  next  in  his  already  illustrious 
career,  it  Includes  continued  inputs  to 
the  solution  of  our  critical  energy 
dilemma. 

I  am  sure  everyone  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing Mike  every  success  and  reward  in 
whatever  he  takes  on  in  the  future  I 
also  want  to  express  tlie  hope  that  m- 
cluded  in  his  future  is  a  return  to  the 
membership  of  this  body  where  he  has 
already  contributed  so  much  and  can 
contribute  so  much  more  to  help  our 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  one  of  Washington  State's 
most  dedicated  Representatives  ever  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Mike  McCormack.  who  is 
retiring  after  10  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation.  A  good  friend  of 
all  us  here.  1  am  sure  I  do  not  stand  alone 
when  I  say  his  expertise  and  leadership 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mike  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  responsive  men  to  serve 
in  the  House  in  recent  memory.  A  man 
deeply  committed  to  serving  his  people, 
he  has  shown  the  abihty  to  compre- 
hend some  of  the  most  difficult  i.ssues 
facing  Congress  today,  his  efforts  assist- 
ing countless  Americans. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  strug- 
gling to  meet  its  long-  and  short-term 
supplies  of  energy  the  people  of  our 
country  have  turned  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide workable  .solutions  Mike  McCor- 
mack has  been  one  man  in  Congress  who 
has  worked  hard  to  solve  our  energy 
needs  While  .serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommitteo  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production,  he  has 
been  a  leader  working  for  an  energy 
pohcy  that  would  reduce  US  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  while  keeping  in 
mind  that  our  environment  still  must 
be  protected  He  has  been  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  concern- 
ing this  issue,  among  them  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Fusion  Research.  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980. 

Certainly  not  a  one  i.ssue  Congress- 
man. Mike  has  lent  his  support  to  many 
humanitarian,  civil  rights,  and  social  ac- 
tion programs,  working  hard  to  help 
tho.se  who  do  not  have  the  power  to  help 
tliemselves. 

I  wi.sh  Mike  the  very  best  of  luck  in 
the  future,  keeping  in  mind  that  he 
must  take  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
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and  visit  a  Chamber  where  his  accom- 
plishments will  long  be  remembered.* 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  Mike  McCormack  for  all 
his  great  achievements  in  the  Congress 
and  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  further 
endeavors. 

Being  a  scientist  with  a  research  back- 
ground, I  related  well  to  Mike  McCor- 
mack in  many  ways.  We  served  together 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. In  that  committee,  we  oversee 
and  authorize  programs  that  are  on  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  In  many  fields. 
This  IS  essential  for  a  technological  so- 
ciety to  operate.  Yet,  in  the  frequent  del- 
uges of  other  responsibilities  for  the 
Congress,  there  is  often  the  temptation 
to  slight  in  our  efforts  to  truly  follow  the 
scientific  and  technical  facts.  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack has  set  high  standards  for  his 
technically  trained  colleagues  to  follow 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  technical  in- 
formation before  us. 

I  have  fond  memories  of  Mike  McCor- 
mack with  a  Geiger  counter  measuring 
the  radioactivity  coming  from  the  walls 
of  our  Capitol  Hill  buildings.  I  was  con- 
tinually impressed  when  Mike  McCor- 
mack refuted  technical  facts  and  num- 
bers of  expert  witnesses,  or  even  supple- 
mented their  numbers  and  facts  with  in- 
formation in  his  vast  memory.  All  of  this 
Is  just  and  proper.  My  colleagues  who 
have  legal  or  economic  background  sup- 
plement and  correct  assertions  In  those 
fields  For  a  democracy  with  a  mixture  of 
technology,  law,  and  economics  to  fimc- 
tlon  well  and  fairly,  their  representatives 
must  be  critical  and  knowing  in  all  these 
areas.  Mike  McCormack  has  set  the 
standards  for  those  of  us  who  are  sci- 
entists to  properly  cover  these  responsi- 
bilities in  Federal  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  Mike  McCormack 
will  be  able  to  continue  his  national  con- 
tribution to  science.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  still  be  able  to  gain 
from  his  insights  by  visits  and  communi- 
cations that  he  will  make.» 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  to  honor  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Mike  McCormack.  The  State  of 
Washington  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
the  tremendous  contribution  that  Mike 
McCormack  has  made  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  He  is  an  able  and  dedicated 
Member  of  this  bodv,  and  his  absence 
will  be  sorely  felt  during  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Mike  McCormack  is  an  active,  con- 
scientioiis  public  servant.  He  has  been 
subiected  to  a  great  deal  of  misguided 
criticism  from  those  environmental  ex- 
tremists who  want  to  shut  this  Nation 
dowTi  and  return  to  the  Stone  Age.  But 
Mike  McCormack  has  stood  his  ground. 
He  loves  his  country,  and  long  before 
It  was  fashionable.  Mike  McCopm ack  was 
urging  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor to  use  all  available  means  to  develop 
alternate  sources  of  energy. 

Like  the  title  of  the  late  Dean  Ache- 
sons  book,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington was  "Present  at  the  Beginning" 
in  his  unrelenting  efforts  to  warn  the 


people  of  this  Nation  about  energy  short- 
ages. 

Some  of  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  dealing  with  the  exploration,  dem- 
onstration, and  development  of  energy 
sources  such  as  solar  and  geothermal 
had  their  genesis  with  Mike  McCormack. 
He  is  an  innovative  lawmaker  with  a 
keen  mind  based  upon  scientific  and 
technological  training,  and  for  the  past 
10  years  this  wealth  of  experience  has 
benefited  all  of  us. 

Few  people  anywhere  can  match  the 
experience  and  expertise  that  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack has  in  the  field  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. He  has  done  a  magnificent  job — 
often  a  lonely  job— in  offsetting  the 
scare  tactics  used  by  some  groups  who 
want  to  strip  away  our  nuclear  energy 
potential  and  make  us  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil.  As  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, he  has  provided  dynamic  leadership 
in  the  field  of  energy,  and  filling  the  void 
created  by  his  absence  will  not  be  easy. 
Mike  McCormack  is  a  good  friend.  I 
admire  and  respect  his  judgment.  The 
future  for  him  is  bright,  an  I  expect  we 
will  be  hearing  more  from  him  in  the 
years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  Members 
who  are  singing  the  praises  of  Mike 
McCormack  Mike  was  my  friend  and 
mentor  on  energy  issues  on  the  Energy- 
Development  and  Applications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
minority  floor  manager  on  two  of  the 
major  energy  bills  which  issued  from 
our  committee  and  which  were  so  force- 
fully championed  by  Mike  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  majority.  I  am  indeed  proud 
of  my  small  contribution  toward  the 
passage  of  both  of  these  measures,  and 
even  more  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  Mike  on  these  bills.  Years  from 
now,  God  willing,  when  cheap,  safe, 
fusion  power  is  readily  available  to  the 
people  of  America.  Mike  McCormack 
will  be  the  one  to  thank — for  he  stood 
fast  against  hysterical,  imreasonmg 
diatribes  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  this 
source  of  energy. 

His  calm  understanding  of  the 
promises  of  nuclear  and  fusion  energy, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  risks  and 
technological  advances  with  which  we 
can  deal  with  them,  should  serve  as  a 
model  to  us  all  Quite  frankly.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  losing  one  of  the  most  qualified, 
respected  voices  in  support  of  nuclear 
and  fusion  energy.  I  call  upon  all  of  you. 
his  colleagues  who  will  be  seated  in  the 
97th  Congress,  to  carry  on  his  fine  work 
so  that  we  can  ultimately  loose  ourselves 
from  the  yoke  of  OPEC  oil. 

I  wUI  miss  you.  Mike,  but  the  people  of 
America  have  been  rewarded  by  your 
service.  And  those  rewards  will  be  multi- 
plied in  the  years  ahead  when  the  work 
you  have  started  here  and  in  previous 
Congresses  is  completed.  I  am  only  glad 
that  I  will  be  able  to  share  in  that  re- 
ward, and  that  I  was  able  to  participate 
with  you.  Mike,  in  the  legislation  that 
will,  ultimately,  lead  us  to  light.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 


tribute  to  Hon.  Mike  McCormack.  who 
is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

Mike  McCokmack  has  given  10  years 
of  dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Washington,  and  has  compiled  a  splendid 
record  of  excellence  and  ability.  His  dili- 
gent efforts  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Pubhc  Works  and  TransportatiOTi  Com- 
mittee have  been  both  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Mike  McCor- 
mack. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production  of 
the  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, his  leadership  was  without  paral- 
lel in  the  enactment  into  law  of  vital 
legislation  to  make  our  Nation  self-sufD- 
cient  in  energy.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Federal  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  the  Geother- 
mal Research.  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974,  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Research  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976. 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
many  other  energy  initiatives. 

Mike  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  extend  to  MncE  McCormack  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  join  with  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Mike  McCormack.  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Washington,  who 
is  leaving  the  House  after  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

Mna  and  I  learned  "the  ropes"  in  the 
House  together,  having  come  to  Congress 
in  the  same  year,  1971. 

Mike's  talents  as  a  nuclear  power  ex- 
pert and  scientist  have  given  him  high 
stature  in  the  House  and  in  the  Nation. 
He  probably  knows  as  much  about  the 
scientific  and  engineering  complexities  of 
nuclear  power — Indeed  of  all  kinds  of 
power — as  anvone  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  in  the  House 
with  Mike,  his  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  sincerely  wish  Mike  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack the  best  in  the  future* 

*  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Sneaker,  as  we  move 
toward  final  adjournment  of  the  9«th 
Congress,  it  Is  apnronriate  that  we  for- 
mally recognize  the  service  of  our  col- 
leagues who  will  not  return  for  the  next 
Congress.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  mj 
friend,  Mike  McCormack,  who  Is  leaving 
the  ConPTess  after  10  years  of  dedicated 
and  productive  service  to  the  State  of 
Washington's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict He  has  not  only  served  his  constit- 
uents well  and  faithfully,  but  worked 
hard  for  his  State  and  region  ap^  made 
indisnensablv  Imnortant  ccHitributlons  to 
improving  the  Nation's  energy  policy. 

Mike  McCormack  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  handling  his  congressional  re- 
snonsibilities,  especially  those  relating  to 
his  membership  on  the  Committee  oa 
Science  and  Technology,  in  part  because 
of  his  scientific  training  and  experience. 
He  earned  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  In 
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chemistry  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity and  thereafter  was  employed  as  a 
research  scientist  at  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect near  Richland,  Wash  ,  from  1959 
until  1970.  Plrom  1956  to  1970.  he  served 
in  both  houses  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  where  he  was  effective  in 
encouraging  industrial  development  and 
Initiating  practical  programs  for  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

MiKK  McCoRMACK  has  served  In  the 
US.  Congress  on  both  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy lie  cuneiitly  .serve.s  on  ihe  Si  .fine 
Committee  u.s  Cliairnian  of  the  Subcjm- 
mittee  )n  Krier^y  Ite.search  a  ad  Produc- 
tion, and  in  Lni.s  rok  has  taken  an  es- 
pecially aggr::ssive  and  sincere  interest  in 
national  >ri  blcni.s  and  opportunities  re- 
lating to  energy  Mike  McCormack  con- 
ceived and  guided  to  passage  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974;  the  Solar  Omnibus  Research, 
Development  and  Demon.stration  Act  of 
1974;  the  Geothermal  P.'nergy  Research. 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974;  the  Electric  Vehicle  Act  of  1976; 
and  the  Soli^r  Photovoltaic  Energy  Act 
of  1978. 

Mike  McCormack  hiis  also  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  a  national  commit- 
ment to  developing,'  nuclear  fusion  as  a 
source  of  energy,  by  conceiving  the  ¥\i- 
sion  Energy  Research.  Development  and 
E)emonstration  Act  of  1980,  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  October  7  of  this  year. 
Because  the  fuel  for  production  of  en- 
ergy by  fusion  is  inexhaustible,  develop- 
ment of  the  capability  for  exploitation 
of  fusion  energy,  as  provided  m  this  law. 
makes  this  legislation  one  of  the  most 
important  technological  matters  ever  to 
come  before  the  Congress. 

Mike  McCormack'.s  leadership  in  the 
field  of  energy  and  scientific  affairs  has 
brought  him  national  recognition  by  nu- 
merous institutions  and  professional  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  he  was  award- 
ed an  honorary  doctorate  in  engmeering 
by  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
elected  a  Fellow  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  designated  "Solar  Energy  Man  of 
the  Year-  by  the  Solar  Energy  Indus- 
trips  Association  in  1975. 

The  US  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  losing  one  of  Its  most  effective  and 
articulate  Members  when  Mike  McCor- 
mack leaves.  He  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  confidant. 
a  sincere  and  honest  colleague,  a  strong 
ally,  and  a  formidable  adversary  at 
times.  He  hfis  consistently  put  the  Rood 
of  the  Nation  ahead  of  personal  or  po- 
litical benefit  His  leadership  in  promot- 
ing a  sound  energy  policy  for  the  coun- 
try will  stand  as  documentation  of  his 
foresight,  good  judgment  and  dedicpted 
service  with  us  His  high  .sense  of  duty 
and  professionalism  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Because  Mike  McCormack  is  intellec- 
tually and  phvsically  vigorous  and  is 
leaving  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
with  a  record  of  distinction  and  honor. 
he  will  have  many  opportunities  for  in- 


teresting and  important  future  endeav- 
ors. Wheth.^r  he  chooses  to  work  m  the 
private  sector  or  tlie  public  sector,  his 
iiUluence  will  continue  to  be  enlightened 
and  iiealthy  for  the  Nation  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  continued  friendship  and 
advice  • 

O  Mr  RAH.MX  .Mr  Speaker,  the  energy- 
issue  is  one  that  has  been  with  us  for 
some  time  now.  and  it  is  an  issue  with 
which  we  will  continue  to  grapple  in  the 
future  I  regret,  that  this  issue  will  be 
dealt  with  by  this  body,  without  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  a  true  energ>' 
expert.  Mike  McCormack  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

For  10  years.  Mike  McCormack  has  put 
his  background  to  work  as  a  scientist  to 
advance  alternative  energy  concepts.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  En- 
irgv  Research  and  Production,  he  has 
been  a  true  leader  and  strong  advocate  of 
America  becoming  energy  self-sufficient 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with  him,  and  have 
always  been  impressed  by  h  s  wisdom  and 
dedication  to  the  Important  issues  of  our 
day. 

MiKK  McCormack  is  a  man  who  will 
certainly  be  missed  in  the  97th  Congress. 
But  I  am  sure,  he  will  be  called  upon 
from  time  to  time,  by  not  only  his  former 
colleagues,  but  by  others  throughout  this 
great  Nat. on.  to  solicit  his  views  and  sug- 
gestions to  solve  the  long  problem  that 
has  gripped  this  country.* 

IIENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  .Members  may  have 
5  Ici^islative  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  fXDLEY  There  are  many,  many 
Members  who  have  already  submitted 
statements  and  who  have  served  with 
Mike  McCormack  on  his  committee, 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  benefited  by  the  enormous  capacity 
and  knowledge  that  he  has  given  to  this 
House  It  has  been  said  by  other  Mem- 
bers; and  in  closing.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
peat It.  but  we  are  unfortunately  a  rather 
impoverished  body  here  when  it  comes 
to  some  special  disciplines. 

In  the  field  of  science  and  technology, 
few  .Members  a  few  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle — can  claim  some  special  background 
and  expertise  We  are  poor  enough  in 
these  area.s.  and  now  to  lose  perhaps  our 
principal  expert  and  our  principal  re- 
source But  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr  Lowryi  said,  it 
goes  beyond  knowledge  and  expertise  and 
energy  and  reflects  a  loss  to  this  House 
because  of  the  commitment  and  the  spe- 
cial quality  of  courage  that  Mike  exer- 
ci.sed. 

One  cannot,  I  think,  en'arge  too  much 
on  how  import  int  in  today's  conirres- 
sional  life  is  that  quality  of  independence 
and  courage  Without  that  the  tilittcr  of 
intelligence,  the  brilliance  of  knowledge. 


the  depth  of  background  can  be  Impor- 
tant, but  It  cannot  translate  into  real 
.service  without  the  capacity  to  stand  up 
for  tho.se  convictions  and  to  exercise  that 
intelligence  and  to  display  that  commit- 
ment as  Mike  has  done  so  uniquely. 

Before  he  came  to  Congress,  he  was  a 
scientist,  he  was  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
a  legislator  In  the  Congress,  he  was  a 
scientist  and  a  teacher,  because  we 
needed  that  great  educative  capacity,  and 
he  was  an  extremely  fine  legislator. 

I  know  that  in  his  profe.ssional  life, 
after  his  congressional  service,  he  will 
bring  those  qualities  of  experience  to- 
gether as  no  one  in  this  country  has  an 
opportunity  to  do  in  his  chosen  field  of 
expertise  to  render  the  kind  of  service, 
the  continued  service  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
who  face  the  challenge  of  energy  and 
energy  sufficiency  in  the  coming  years 
and  have  reason,  whether  thev  ever  know 
his  name,  to  thank  Mike  McCormack 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Mike  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  say  how  honored  I  am.  how  flattered 
I  am,  honored  that  he  and  all  of  the 
others  would  come  here  today  to  make 
the.se  statements  and  how  flattered  I  am 
with  what  he  has  said  Certainly  this  sort 
of  tribute,  this  sort  of  friendship  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  all  of  the  heart- 
aches and  all  of  the  pain  of  leaving 
worthwhile  One  of  the  things  I  thought 
of  as  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  some  of 
the.se  statements,  especially  that  by  Joe 
Pfitchafd.  was  that  I  only  wish  I  could 
have  had  all  of  you  saying  these  things 
in  my  district  during  the  campaign 
period. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  espe- 
cially to  you,  Joe  Pritchard.  I  want  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  Washington 
State  delegation  Over  and  over  again  it 
has  been  said  that  Washington  State  has 
the  best  congressional  delegation  in  the 
country  and  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
liave  always  taken  a  great  pride  in  asso- 
ciatint:  with  all  of  you  here  from  Wash- 
ington State  and  a  great  pride  in  repre- 
senting the  State  that  we  love  so  much. 

Most  important,  it  has  been  the  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  decorum  and 
service  that  have  been  set  by  those  who 
have  come  before  us  representing  the 
people  of  Washington  State  that  have 
made  this  possible  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  very  proud  to  have  this  ex- 
traordinary privilege  of  serving  with  you, 
representing  the  people  of  this  State  Of 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  about  tli'^  fact 
these  have  been  the  best  10  years  of  my 
life  in  terms  of  richness,  fullness,  and 
opportunity  to  serve. 

I  was  intrigued  by  what  Mike  Lowry 
.said  when  he  got  off  the  subject  of  en- 
ergy, because  you  know— and  Pritch 
knows  this — when  I  came  back  here  I 
had  no  intention,  no  thought  of  becom- 
ing so  deeply  involved  m  energy  matters. 
We  were  involved  in  other  things  I  was 
involved    in    environmental    protection. 
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and  reclamation  programs,  and  civil  lib- 
erties, and  tax  pohcy.  and  education,  and 
women's  rights  and  senior  citizens'  pro- 
grams. These  were  the  things  that  we 
thought  about  when  we  came  back  here. 

This  whole  business  of  energy  had 
sort  of  been  thrust  upon  us  and  thrust 
upon  me.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing — 
although  I  feel  that  I  have  done  every- 
thing that  I  can  to  help — I  feel  I  really 
came  here  to  do.  It  is  sort  of  a  strange 
irony  that  this  is  the  image  of  me,  al- 
though I  do  not  reject  it  and  I  do  not 
object  to  It.  It  always  seems  to  me  that 
I  had  more  interests  in  my  life  than  that, 
and  I  particularly  appreciate  Mike 
Lowry  mentioning  that. 

I  simply  want  to  say  serving  here  has 
been  a  great  honor  and  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience for  me.  The  friendship  that  all 
of  you  have  extended  to  me  has  been 
wonderful.  The  thoughts  that  you  have 
put  dowTi  in  the  Record  today  have  been 
flattering  and  wonderful  for  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  is  going 
to  bring,  but  I  can  only  say  that  if  at 
some  time  in  the  future  some  one  of  you 
becomes  confused  between  an  ampere 
and  an  ampule  on  your  debate  on  the 
floor,  you  may  hear  my  voice  coming  out 
of  the  gallerj'  saying.  "Will  the  gentle- 
man yield?" 
Thank  you  very  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Hold   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  time  this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  Bob  Bauman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Representative 
Bob  Bauman,  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, leaves  this  House  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  96th  Congress,  we  will  be 
losing  a  brilliant  legislator. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
experienced  his  wit.  his  high  art  in  the 
use  of  parliamentarj'  devices,  his  keen 
analytical  grasp  of  issues. 

I  believe  the  Streaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader  have  learned  to  respect  him 
as  a  worthy  opponent,  and  I  know  that 
we  on  the  minority  side  have  depended 
heavily  on  him  to  challenge  majority 
Po>itions. 

If  we  could  award  a  doctorate  degree 
for  mastery  of  the  House  rules,  then  it 
should  have  been  awarded  to  Bob  Bau- 
man He  made  it  his  business  to  be  ex- 
pert in  the  rules  and  precedents  and 
employ  them  to  in.sure  fairness  to  the 
minority,  to  prevent  enactment  of 
harmful  legislation,  and  to  allow 
amendments  that  improved  legislation. 

Bob  Bal'man  has  been  a  catalytic 
agent,  inciting  debate  to  compel  clari- 
fication of  issues  and  the  impact  of 
legislation.  He  has  provided  valuable 
^^urK*^^  ^  ^^^  House  and  to  his  country. 

When  Bob  Bauman  came  to  Congress 
in  19.3.  he  was  well-equipped  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  be  a  flrst-rate 
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Represenative.  He  had  served  as  a  page 
in  both  House  and  Senate  in  his  youth, 
and  he  sharpened  his  legislative  skills 
as  a  Maryland  State  senator  for  3  years 
before  his  election  to  Congress. 

He  comes  from  the  beautiful  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  which  enriches  the 
life  of  our  region  with  harvests  of  sea- 
food and  farm  products.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  people  of  his  district  with 
great  diligence  and  a  deep  concern  for 
their   intereste. 

When  we  work  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  when  plodding  through 
legislation.  I  think  we  will  remember 
this  spirited  advocate  whose  sharp  wit 
and  clever  moves  could  revive  attention 
to  the  business  at  hand. 

Although  the  late  hour  prevents 
many  of  Bob's  friends  from  being  here, 
they  have  expressed  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate and  have  added  their  tribute. 

He  has  been  my  good  friend  here  In 
Congress,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
join  me  in  wishing  him  well  as  he  leaves 
us  to  pursue  other  interests.  My  prayers 
are  with  Bob  and  Carol  and  their  chil- 
dren for  much  success  and  happiness 
in  the  future. 

D  1730 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  our 
colleague  taking  this  time  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  Boa  Bauman  for  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  fascinating  to 
watch,  in  the  last  few  days.  Members 
coming  to  those  of  us  who  sit  here  at  the 
same  microphone  with  Bob  Bauman  and 
who  have  shared  it  so  many  times  with 
Bob — John  Ashbrook,  Henson  Moore, 
Steve  Svmms — who  has  now  gone  over  to 
the  other  body — Dan  Lungren— and  these 
Members  come  to  us  and  say,  "'Who  will 
take  Bob  Bauman's  place?"  And  we  all 
know  too  well  that  there  is  no  way  that 
anybody  can  really  fill  the  shoes  of  Bob 
Bauman.  He  has  carved  out  for  himself, 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
the  whole  Congress  a  real  place  in  his- 
tory. Bob  has  created  a  seat  of  purpose, 
has  built  a  legacy  of  service  that  will  be 
very,  very  difficult  to  preserve.  It  may  not 
be  at  all  possible— not  many  beheve  we 
can  find  such  a  skillful  servant. 

Our  colleagues  have  called  him  the 
watchdog,  the  conscience,  the  prod  of 
this  House.  Bob  Bauman  has  been  given 
all  of  these  titles  and  deservedly  so.  In 
fact,  he  has  served  such  a  worthwhile 
and  incredibly  good  purpose  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  recount  all  incidents. 
This  whole  job  of  '  Watchdog"  was 
probably  best  expressed  in  a  recent  ad- 
dition of  the  National  Journal,  July  12 
1980: 

It  U  Robert  E.  Bauman  of  Maryland  who 
has  carried  the  role  of  vigilant  minority 
watchdog  to  new  lenpths  In  fact.  In  the  past 
year,  Bauman  has  occasionally  seemed  to  be 
the  most  powerful  House  Memlser  simply  by 


virtue  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  House  rules  and  procedures  and 
his  willingness  to  offend  his  colleagues  Not 
without  cause  has  Bauman  sometimes  been 
called  the  acting  S{>e&ker  of  the  House. 

The  seemingly  routine  July  2  debate  on 
adopting  the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
1980  supplemental  appropriations  bill  Is  Il- 
lustrative. In  a  virtuoso  Improvisational  per- 
formance. Bauman  single-handedly  forced 
the  House  to  rewrite  a  bill  that  had  not 
only  been  prepared  by  conferees  but  had 
been  tentatively  approved  by  the  House  In 
the  process,  he  tied  the  Democrats  In  such 
parliamentary  kaoU  that  they  dropped  about 
$500  million  In  foreign  aid  and  badlv  needed 
authority  for  the  Export-Import  Baiik  of  the 
United  States 

Ultimately,  the  Democrats  succeeded  In 
pushing  through  their  minimum  demand: 
that  the  House  meet  President  Carter's  plea 
to  provide  »75  million  In  aid  for  what  Bau- 
man calls  "Marxist  Nicaragua  "  But  Bauman 
so  embarassed  and  Infuriated  the  Democrsta 
that  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright.  D-Texa». 
accused  Bauman  of  trying  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  That  brought  a  loud  cheer  from  the 
Republican  side. 


Some  times  in  a  rare  moment  when 
Bob  will  step  off  of  the  floor.  Members 
will  come  here  to  this  desk  and  ask  of  our 
Republican  leadership  or  some  of  these 
who  share  this  microphone  with  Bob, 
"Well,  who  is  going  to  get  a  quorum  call 
here,  or  who  is  going  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  vote  on  this  particular  issue? 
These  Members  will  then  say.  "Now. 
understand  I  do  not  want  to  call  for  the 
vote  because  I  have  got  this  comphcation 
or  a  special  circumstance,  but  can  we 
get  Bob  Bauman  to  do  it?"  Somebody  has 
to  make  sure  that  we  get  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  or  this  appropriation?  And  if 
Bob  Bauman  will  not  do  it.  who  will?" 

So  I.  too.  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Marj-land 
I  Mrs.  Holt)  whose  district  joins  Bob 
Bauman's. 

Bob  Bauman.  we  are  grateful,  we  ap- 
preciate what  you  have  done.  We  will 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  hve  up  to  the 
high  standards  you  have  set  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  being  that 
watchdog. 

Most  of  us  are  who  wiU  speak  to- 
night, are  not  just  friends  but  admirers 
of  this  man  who  was  so  willing  to  ded- 
icate himself  on  so  many  occasions  to 
challenge  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  rules,  a  misun- 
derstanding of  procedure,  a  misunder- 
standing of  proper  direction.  We  are  ad- 
mirers who  will  miss  that  talent — that 
skill  but  also  a  real  friend. 

As  our  colleague  (Mrs.  Holt^  has  al- 
ready stated,  his  wife  Carol  also  has  been 
a  worker  in  the  vineyard  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  We  know  right  now  she  is 
working  on  the  transition  team  over 
there  to  try  to  make  sure  we  get  good, 
competent  people  to  move  in  with  the 
new  administration.  And  their  fine 
family  has  also  stood  by  Bob  Bauman  in 
so  many  good  and  positive  ways,  and  we 
say  to  them :  We  appreciate  the  way  you 
encourage  and  supported  Bob  Bauman 
in  his  effort  to  be  a  model  of  high  per- 
formance in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
We  do  hope  that  Bob  Bauman  will  re- 
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turn  to  the  House  he  knows  so  well  Bob 
Bauman  can  be  of  service  to  this  House 
aKain  because  he  hxs  served  his  con- 
stiluenUs.  his  colleagues,  and  the  country 
so  well  I  will  not  try  to  speculate  on 
that  time  of  return  at  this  juncture, 
but  I  will  .say  Bob,  wc  an."  .so  KniU-ful 
for  what  yuu  have  clone  for  this  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  antl  our  country  we 
do  h()i>o  that  vnu  w;ll  <  uiLsiiier  rcturninB 
to  be  anionx  u.s  I  cannot  tell  you  how- 
many  [H-ople  have  .said.  "We  need  a  Bob 
Bauman.  we  need  that  kind  ol  coiLsistent. 
regular,  day-by-day,  hour-by-hour  riiin- 
ute-by-minute  monitoring  on  this  floor 
We  need  Uj  make  sure  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  lives  up  to  its  highest 
standards."  By  having  a  Bhb  Bauman 
pre.sent  and  Te.scrvinK  the  right  to 
object  ' 

Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
Tliank  you  for  the  guidance.  \i\e  help 
that  you  have  given  to  so  many  of  u.^ 
We  thank  you  for  your  parliamentary 
ex[>ertise.  because  it  is  needed  We  say. 
please  do  not  forget  us  and  come  back 
some  time  in  the  not  loo  dLstant  luture 

I  tliank  my  roUeague  i  Mrs  Holt  i  for 
taking  thus  time 

Mr  BAIINES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HOLT  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
Id  the  genUeman   !r.).'n    M.irvi.ind 

Mr  BARNES  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woniiui  from  Maryland  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  her  for  giving  Members  of  the 
House  this  opportunity  to  note  the  de- 
parture from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  our  colleague  from  Maryland. 
Bob  Bauman 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  I  speak 
from  a  rather  difTerent  perspective  than 
that  of  the  gentlewoman  m  the  well  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
RoussKLuTi  who  has  just  spoken  It  has 
been  a  very  rare  instance  during  my  term 
in  office  here,  just  2  years,  that  Bob  and 
I  have  agreed  on  any  issue  Our  names 
are  next  to  each  other  m  the  alphabet 
on  the  wall  And  I  caii  usually  tell  how 
I  am  going  to  vote  by  walking  through 
the  doors  of  the  Hou.se  and  glancing  up 
on  the  wall  and  seeing  how  Bob  voted. 
and  I  know  that  I  will  be  pretty  safe  that 
I  will  do  wh.it  I  believe  is  right  by  voting 
the  o,)posite  We  hue  ah.iost  never 
agreed  on  Issues  But  that  has  not  kept 
me  from  recognizing  the  extraordinary 
abilities  of  Bob  Bauman 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  In  this 
House,  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
would  not  agree  that  Fob  is  ore  of  the 
most  able  and  talented  and  aggre.ssive 
legislators  who  ha-s  ever  served  in  this 
Institution  There  are  so  many  instances 
that  could  be  cited  The  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned  the  fact  that  Bob 
has  been  regarded  as  a  watchdog 

I  recall  the  time  when  Bob  stood  on 
the  floor  and  said.  "Well,  some  have 
called  me  a  watchdog  "  He  was  con- 
cerned about  a  certain  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  before  the  body  at  that 
moment  He  said.  "Well,  if  that  is  my 
role  here,  then  *  *  •"  and  he  howled  like 
a  dog  in  the  night,  and  that  one  howl. 
I  believe,  changed  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  with  respect  to  that  legislation  be- 
cause he  so  clearly  made  his  views  known 


to  his  colleagues  It  did  not  affect  .some 
of  us.  but  It  rounded  up  support  and  in- 
tensified the  support  that  was  there  from 
the  opponents  of  the  particular  legisla- 
lation  Ifiat  Bob  was  concerned  about 
And  the  fact  that  he  made  his  opposi- 
tion so  well  known  through  that  unusual 
mechanism,  which  brought  attention  to 
the  nickname  that  he  has  deservedly 
gained  in  the  House,  is  a  simple  exam- 
ple of  many  that  could  be  cited  of  Bob 
Bauman  s  efTectiveness.  unfortunately — 
and  the  reputation  that  he  so  deservedly 
has  lor  eOectiveness. 

D   1740 
Bob  is  a  creature  of  this  room.  Bob 
was  a  page  in  this  room    He  held  every 

job,  a.s  I  understand  it.  that  there  Is  to 
hold  in  that  little  room  ofT  the  corner 
known  as  the  Republican  Cloak  Room. 
mcluding  when  he  left  here  as  a  stafTer, 
manager  of  the  Republican  Cloak  Ri)om 
He  came  back  here  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  There  probably  is  no  one  among 
us  who  IS  more  a  creature  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  It  may  be  said  of  Bobby,  no 
one  among  us  for  whom  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  leave. 

As  Bob  leav&s.  I  want  him  to  know  that, 
as  maddening  as  his  actions  often  were, 
because  they  were  so  effective  often  to 
many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  ai.^le.  we 
always  recognized  the  talent,  the  ability, 
the  dedication  of  an  extraordinnr.ly  able 
Member  of  thLs  institution  He  leaves 
with  a  reputation  as  a  legislator  that  will 
be  difficult  for  a  lot  of  us  to  match 

I  would  suggest  to  the  incoming  fre-^h- 
men.  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
that  they  look  back  at  the  way  Bob 
Bauman  mastered  the  rules  of  this  House 
if  they  want  to  find  out  how  to  be  effec- 
tive around  here  If  anybody  were  to 
follow  his  les.son  of  how  to  learn  these 
rules,  how  to  learn  how  to  work  within 
this  institution  and  be  effective,  and  if 
anvone  could  come  close  to  matching  his 
abilities,  he  or  she  would  find  himself 
or  herself  tfi  be  a  verv  efTective  Member 
indeed  of  the  US  House  of  Represen- 
tatives 

As  has  been  said  bv  the  prior  speakers. 
I  thnk  Bob  oueht  to  know  that  he  leaves 
with  the  rravers  of  a  lot  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  he  and  his 
family  have  our  pravers  for  his  future.  I 
sav  as  a  Democrat  with  'ome  recret.  I 
am  totally  confident  that  we  have  not 
henrd  the  last  of  Bob  Battman  in  publlr 
service  in  one  way  or  another  In  the 
United  States 

I  thank  the  centlewomnn  for  yleldine 

Mrs  HOI.T  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from   Maryland 

Mr  BADHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs  HOLT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  B.ADHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  thnnk 
the  I'entlewomnn  .Td  our  dear  frend 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  for  takinc 
this  srH>claI  order  I  th'nk  even  the  word":, 
"special  order  '  fire  sotnewhat  fitting  be- 
cau.se  indeed  this  is  special 

I  would  like  to  say  about  our  friend 
and  colleague  Bob  Bat-man  that  mvself. 
as  a  legislator  for  the  nn^t  Ifi  venrs  In 
State  and  Federal  legislntures,  that  I 
have  with  the  exception  of  a  6-month 


period  been  in  the  minority  for  the  total 
of  18  years  in  leguslative  bodies.  And  for 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  that  wonderful  experience  some- 
time 

But,  we  are  a  society  of  order  and  rule, 
and  to  keep  any  .sort  of  deliberative  body 
on  a  keel  that  is  even  requires  the  use 
of  rules  But,  it  requires  even  more  than 
that  an  understanding  and  an  ability  to 
manipulate  jjropi  rly  those  rules  to  pre- 
vent the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Boa 
bAU.MAN  s  s  ecial  role  in  tlii-,  body,  and 
as  was  said,  as  a  creature  literally  of  this 
House,  as  a  person  who  spent.  I  believe, 
more  than  half  of  his  life  in  serv.ce  to 
the  public,  most  that  in  this  body  in  one 
form  or  one  capacity  or  another,  Bob 
Bauman  has  been  the  minority  of  the 
H(  11  (  <i.  R  pre  crit.ttives  k»r:  tdat  ki  jit 
this  House  operating  within  a  framework 
of  the  rules  that  kept  from  a  tyranny  of 
the  majority  on  the  minority  side 

For  this,  he  gained  sometimes  the 
peak  sometimes  the  exasperation,  but  I 
liiink  hoiiestiv  .it  .ill  tune:,  the  re-pect 
and  the  love  of  this  membership  of  this 
body  for  that  neces.sary  role  that  he  per- 
formed. 

I  consider  It  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
high  spot  in  my  life  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  Bob  Bauman 
in  this  House,  because  I  think  all  of  us— 
and  I  pride  myself  as  one  who  has  a 
great  respect  for  this  idea  of  rule  and 
order,  because  that  is  all  we  have  when 
It  comes  right  down  to  It  to  keep  us  from 
a  mob  action  in  any  knd  of  a  body- 
beyond  that  I  would  like  to  say.  and  I 
think  It  should  be  said,  that  the.se  past 
sever.il  months  have  just  been  an  aw- 
fully tou-:h  thing,  literally  hell,  for  Bob 
for  Carol,  for  the:r  family 

I  want  to  take  this  time  not  only  to 
commend  and  give  the  greatest  of  respect 
to  BdB  s  ability  as  .a  legislator  a  keeper 
of  the  rules,  but  as  a  human  being  he 
has  dedicated  that  great  portion  of  his 
l.fe.  My  wife  Anne  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  on  occasion  to  be  in  the  Bau- 
man home  as  gue.>its  We  have  the  great- 
est of  respect  for  Bob  and  Carol  and  I 
take  IhLs  lime  to  indicale  that  I  know 
that  the  memt-er<hip  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  maintains  a  will- 
ins  love  and  respect  for  Bob.  for  Carol, 
and  their  family  in  the  extremely  dlfll- 
cult  times  that  thev  have  faced,  and  un- 
fortunately probably  must  face  for  some 
time  in  the  future 

But  we  all  I  think  not  only  owe  a  debt 
of  k-ratitude  to  Bob  but  w-ant  to  expres.s 
our  love  and  respect  and  best  wishes  for 
their  future  and  to  convey  to  them  the 
knowledge  that  we  care  and  we  expect  to 
see  the  Baumans  around  here  for  a  long 
tim»  Into  the  future. 

So.  on  behalf  of  those  w-ho  cannot  be 
here  with  us  this  evening  and  myself  and 
my  family,  we  just  wish  the  very  best  to 
the  Baumans 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  special  lady 
from  Maryland  again  for  taking  this 
time. 

Mrs  HOLT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  MONTOOMFRY  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssissippi 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  I 
would  al.so  like  to  thank  the  genlle- 
w-oman  from  Maryland  (or  taking'  this 
time  so  that  we  cm  express  our  feelmRs 
about  Bob  Bauman 

Bob  is  a  friend,  and  he  will  be  missed 
as  a  friend,  and  he  will  be  missed  as  a 
legislator 

You  know .  he  has  really  done  a  service 
and  duty  for  this  country  in  being  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
know-  that  many  times,  all  the  time  I 
have  known  Bob  since  he  has  been  in 
the  House  of  Reiiresentatives.  he  stayed 
on  the  House  floor  when  we  have  been 
in  session  He  stayed  longer  than  any 
other  person  that  I  have  ever  known 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  staying 
here,  watching  the  legislative  process, 
beinp  sure  that  things  were  run  right 
within  the  rules,  the  way  he  thought 
they  should  have  been  run 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  RoussELOTi  touched  on  an  impor- 
tant point,  and  I  am  guilty  of  that  also. 
Sometimes,  when  we  did  not  want  to 
call  a  vote  or  call  a  quorum  call  because 
then  It  would  not  t>e  popular  with  Mem- 
bers or  with  the  general  public,  but  it 
was  a  vote  that  was  needed,  we  would 
go  to  Bob  Batman  and  we  would  ask  him 
to  do  It  Most  of  the  time,  he  would  take 
that  cnticLsm  and  he  would  make  those 
calls  that  were  necessary-. 

We  wish  Bob  the  best  in  his  future 
life,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  hearing 
apain  from  Bob  Bauman. 

Mr  Spe.Tker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
wotnan  from  Maryland. 

Mrs  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  MissLssippi. 

Mr  BURGENER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  t;entle\vonian  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  and  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Mary- 
land for  taking  this  time  to  honor  Bos 
Bauman.  I  want  to  join  with  enthusiasm 
and  regret  all  mixed  together  If  anyone 
was  a  product  of  this  House  and  this 
area  of  our  beautiful  country,  it  was 
Bob  Bauman.  the  graduate  of  the  Page 
School,  representing  his  beautiful  dis- 
trict on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, the  School  of  Foreign  Studies  at 
Georgetown.  Cxeortietown  Law  School. 
He  grew  up  here;  this  us  it.  This  is  his 
entire  base,  and  he  is  a  true  hi.storian. 
So.  he  IS  a  product  of  this  Hou.se. 

HLs  leaving  is  going  to  mean  some- 
thing to  me  that  I  do  not  like  I  may 
have  to  learn  the  rules  of  this  body  It 
was  so  easy  before  to  go  a.sk  Bob.  so 
easy  when  we  had  an  amendment  or 
a  motion  or  something  to  accomplish 
of  importance  to  each  Member,  to  his 
or  her  district:  much  easier  than  the 
laborious  Uusk  of  sitting  here  and  study- 
ing the  rule  book,  spending  the  endless 
hours  on  the  floor.  Just  ask  Bob.  That 
is  what  I  did.  Now-,  what  do  I  do?  I  am 
Koing  to  have  to  learn  the  rules. 


n  1750 
Every  legislative  body  needs  a  Bob 
Bauman.  They  need  him  badly — a  burr 
under  the  saddle,  an  irritant  of  the  most 
constructive  nature,  one  who  does  not 
belie\e  in  the  axiom,  'to  get  along,  go 
along."  not  at  all. 

He  believed  that  to  keep  this  place 
from  becoming  a  jungle  you  have  to 
have  rules.  The  miracle  about  this 
place,  to  me,  is  that  it  works  at  ail.  With 
435  Members  w-ith  diverse  philosophies, 
differing  constituencies,  different  per- 
sonalities, coming  from  great  diverse 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  so  differ- 
ent. It  IS  a  miracle  that  it  works  at  all.  It 
works  because  we  have  rules  and  we 
have  people  like  Bob  Bauman  who  in- 
sist that  the  rules  be  followed.  Irritat- 
ing as  that  might  be  in  a  given  instance 
or  annoying  as  that  might  be  when  the 
eiLsy  way  would  be  to  brush  over  it  and 
circumvent  the  rules,  that  truly  would 
make  this  place  a  jungle  So  we  needed 
iiim  and  we  needed  him  very,  very 
much. 

I  hope  others  will  try  to  fill  and  in 
some  way  will  at  least  in  part  carry 
those  duties  that  he  earned  so  well  and 
so  faiihfully. 

So  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  taking  the  time. 

I  thank  him  for  giving  such  a  large 
part  of  his  life  to  this  body.  I  say  to 
Bob  Bauman.  well  done,  and  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  future.  We  will  see 
lots  more  of  Bob  Bauman. 

Mrs  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 
Bob  Bauman,  who  has  played  the  role 
of  watchdog  for  the  minority  m  the  last 
several  sessions,  is  appreciated  by  many 
of  us  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  go.  I 
think  man  is  really  tested  and  judged 
by  how  he  operates  when  the  road  of  life 
gets  steep.  Unfortunately,  for  Bob  the 
road  is  pretty  steep  right  now.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  going  to  persevere 
through  this  time  of  adversity.  I  think 
many  of  us  are  going  to  be  glad  to  give 
luTi  a  hand,  to  heln  him.  With  his  tal- 
ents. I  think  he  can  play  an  important 
role  and  offer  a  great  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  which  he  has  great  skills. 

So  I  look  to  him  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  Government  and  I  wish  him 
and  his  wife  the  very  best  in  the  coming 
years. 

Mrs    HOLT    I   th:ink   the   gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscon.'-in  'Mr.  Zablockii. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  iMrs. 
Holt  I  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  her  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Bob 
B\uman  As  our  colleague  from  Maryland 
'Congressman  Michael  Barnes t  pays 
tribute  to  Bob  Bauman.  so.  too.  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin — though  perhaps 
for  some  other  reasons.  Certainly  the 
minority  of  minorities  is  going  to  be  les- 
sened by  one. 

I  remember  a  "triumvirate"  which  our 


Chief  of  Staff.  Dr.  Jack  Brady,  would  al- 
ways remind  me  to  talk  to  whenever  I 
had  a  unanimous  con.sent  request  to 
make  to  br.ns  up  legislation  When  I 
came  to  the  Chambers  he  would  remind 
me  to  see  and  to  talk  to  "B.  J.  J."  Bob, 
John  and  John — Bob  Bauman  John 
RoussELOT,  and  John  Ashefook  Now,  1 
will  only  have  to  talk  to  John  Rousselot 
arid  John  Asherook 

As  for  Bob  Bauman.  he  has  been  an  able 
and  dedicated  and  hard-working  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Although  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
often  voted  difTerently  than  Bob  did. 
nevertheless,  one  must  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  He  has  been  able,  dedi- 
cated, and  certainly  a  parliamentary 
expert. 

Now  some  say  he  was  obstreperous  and 
others  would  say  not  necessarily  so.  One 
thing  is  sure,  however,  and  that  ls  that 
he  could  be  talked  to  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  whenever  I  talked  to  Bob  about  not 
objecting  to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, he  would  say.  "Oh.  no.  not  me.  I 
would  not  object."  and  he  would  not  He 
kept  his  word.  I  must  say  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  really  am  sorry  he  will  not  be 
here  in  the  97lh  Congress  because  I 
think  in  this  coming  Congress,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  being  an  eternal 
optimist,  we  could  get  Bob  to  vote  for 
foreign  aid 

And  if  he  voted  for  foreign  aid.  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  would  be  passed  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  only  sorry  we 
are  not  going  to  have  him  here  to  vote 
for  foreign  aid  but  because  Bob  was  a 
hard-working  Member. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  our  col- 
leagues m  wishing  Bob  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Carol,  every  success  and  best 
wishes. 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  and 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  taking  this  special  order  on  be- 
half of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Bob 
Bauman  of  Maryland. 

He  will  be  remembered,  remembered 
for  the  immensity  of  his  ability  as  a  par- 
liamentarian and  at  times  that  ability 
was  overwhelming  Because  of  the  abil- 
ity that  he  had  as  a  parliamentarian 
here  and  the  respect  of  opixments  and 
ijroponents  on  the  various  issues,  and 
the  pieces  of  legislation  that  came  or  the 
iloor.  his  diligence  and  pursuit  of  legis- 
lative objectives  was  demonstrated  in 
this  ability  in  an  uncanny  w-ay  many 
times.  Because  of  this,  he  was  able  to 
search  and  identify  flaws  m  floor  pro- 
cedure time  after  time,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions brought  order  out  of  chaos  be- 
cause of  his  own  actions  on  the  floor. 

I  appreciate  him  for  the  positive,  suc- 
cessful actions  that  he  engaged  in  Many 
of  them  brought  success  to  the  minority 
side. 

I  think  that  this  must  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  observed  him  in  action  and 
knew  him.  I  wish  him  God's  blessing.  I 
w-ish  him  personal  good  fortune  for  his 
future. 
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1  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yiekt  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma-ssathusetts 

Mr  MOAKLKY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  nw  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute of  Bob  Bauman.  Bob  -showed  us  his 
parliamentary  wizardry  many  times  as 
a  minority  member  of  the  Mouse  Rules 
C'omnultce  H  .s  knowledge  imd  his  skill 
at  asing  parliamentary  procedure  is 
legendary. 

Bob  worked  hard  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  of  the  Hou.se  which  I  presently 
chair  He  showed  cooperation  and  a 
dedication  to  work  with  the  majority 
whenever  possible  I  wanted  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  valuable  serv- 
ice-s 

Bob  dedicated  hLs  life  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  He  started  working 
here  tus  a  page  and  graduated  from  the 
Capitol  Page  School  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  then  served  in  various  staff 
positions  before  hus  election  to  the  House 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  overstate  his  knowledge  and 
undt'rsUmdmg  of  the  House  procedures. 
Although  our  names  are  listed  in  oppo- 
site columns  on  nearly  every  rollcall, 
thus  never  alTected  our  personal  friend- 
ship. I  will  mLs,s  his  incredible  wit  and 
sincerity  in  the  House,  I  wish  him  luck 
and  goo<i  fortune  in  the  future 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr  MARRIOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  the  House  and  to 
Bob,  particularly,  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  all  the  good  things  he  has  done 
for  me  and  for  the  other  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  the  minority  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  In  every  life,  I 
suppose,  some  rain  must  fall,  and  I  know 
that  Bob  has  had  to  suffer  because  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
taken  place.  But  I  think  he  will  grow 
because  of  that  experience  I  thuik  he 
will  be  back  and  I  think  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
thus  House  and  to  American  politics 

So  I  would  just  simply  rise  to  thank 
you  for  having  this  special  order  to  tell 
Bob  how  muih  I  appreciate  all  he  has 
done  for  this  body  and  to  wish  him  and 
his  family  the  very  best 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      Washington       iMr. 

LoWRY  I 

Mr  LOWRY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  fi>r  yielding 

I  like  and  respect  Bob  Bauman.  I  am  a 
freshm.in  Member  of  t'ongre.ss  It  has 
been  my  opportunity  to  serve  on  U\e 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  .uul  the 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  with  Bob 
Batman  I  .0011  learned  why  we  could 
Hi''  c.c;  ,iir.:ii.i,  else  from  my  party  to 
take  iiiat  ;hi.>.:;uii  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee  because  of  what  a  tremen- 


dous job  Bob  Batman  did  with  a  philoso- 
phy much  ditlerent  than  mine. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
who  spoke  before  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I.  too.  am  almast  always  in  the 
oppasite  column  from  Bob  Bauman.  but 
his  word  is  good  and  he  is  a  man  of  his 
convictions. 

I  respect  him  and  my  family  wishes 
his  family  all  the  best  in  the  future  and 
our  prayers  go  with  them 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  I 
commend  her  for  taking  this  .special 
order. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  Bob  Bauman  will 
not  be  with  us  in  the  97th  Congress,  es- 
pecially when  it  appears  that  many  of 
the  things  he  has  been  talking  about 
and  fighting  for,  for  these  many  years 
on  the  horizon,  are  about  to  happen 
[1   1800 

Now  Bob  Bauman  when  you  first  meet 
him  or  first  observe  him  in  legislative 
ilcbates,  he  might  not  appear  to  have 
much  of  a  sense  of  humor  but  when  you 
get  to  know  him  and  as  you  watch  how 
he  works,  I  think  that  is  probably  one 
of  his  finest  attributes. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  and  proud 
of  the  work  that  Bob  Bauman  has  done 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has 
pointed  out  and  led  the  way  in  many 
areas  where  I  think  the  majority  of  this 
Congress,  of  this  House,  had  been  wrong 
and  they  have  learned  to  regret  it  later 
wh-n  they  found  that  Bob  Bauman  was 
ri>;ht 

I  know  H  R.  Gross  was  described  as 
the  wati  luio;.;  of  the  Treasury  in  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  and  there  were 
those  who.  several  years  ago  now.  de- 
scribe Bob  Bauman  as  fa'ling  heir  to  that 
mantel.  Well,  without  in  any  way  try- 
ing to  downgrade  H  R  Gross.  I  think 
that  Bob  Bauman  even  exceeded  the  tal- 
ent and  ability  of  H  R  Gross  in  that  re- 
gard. 

We  can  all  remember  special  instances 
where  that  happened. 

I  am.  as  I  say.  sorry  that  he  will  not 
be  with  us.  I  think  we  will  see  him  here 
at;ain  and  1  want  to  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  very  best  and  again  commend 
the  gentlewoman  for  taking  this  special 
order 

Mrs  HOLT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Hall' 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  taking  out  this  special  order 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  can 
be  said  that  has  not  already  been  said  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Bob  Bauman 
was  especially  helpful  to  me.  a  young 
Member  of  this  body,  a  few  months  a^o. 
along  with  John  Rousselot,  when  we 
had  a  bottlers'  bill  we  were  trying  to  get 
discharged  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv  On  the  evening  when  we  had 
about  208  or  209  Members  who  had 
signed  that  petition.  I  went  to  Boa  and 
John  and  told  them  we  needed  some  sig- 


natures to  discharge  it  Inside  of  15  min- 
utes that  petition  had  been  dischar^;ed. 
not  only  by  people  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle  but  people  they  have  talked  with 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  will 
always  be  grateful  to  Bob  Bauman  for 
helping  in  that  particular  situation. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  body 
who  will  be  able  to  take  his  place  as  the 
person  who  keeps  everybody  going  in  the 
right  direction  I  know  we  have  no  one 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  will  be  alMe  to  fill  that  \oid  on 
the  Republican  side.  I  am  sure  that  every 
man  can  be  replaced,  but  on  the  hori-!on, 
now,  I  see  no  one  who  can  do  it.  Bob  Bau- 
man is  my  Inend  He  has  been  from  the 
first  day  that  I  came  to  this  body  and  he 
will  remain  as  such  when  he  leaves.  I 
V,  ish  his  Godspeed. 

Mr.  LOTr.  Mr  Speaker,  Bob  Bauman 
has  probably  been  the  most  effective  leg- 
islator I  have  seen  in  the  12  years  I  have 
been  in  WiLshington,  both  as  a  staff 
member  for  4  years  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congre.ss.  He  has  done  a  great  job  in  his 
committee  work  and  here  on  the  floor  a"; 
a  watrhdo:;  for  us  all  I  fear  that  that 
role  that  he  has  performed  will  not  be 
filled  again  any  time  soon. 

I  served  w  ith  Bob  on  the  Conmiittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pishcries  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  and  I  have  served 
now  with  him  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  have  never  seen  such  dedication  to  duty 
as  he  exhibited,  both  m  committee,  with 
his  attendance,  with  his  participation, 
and  with  his  efforts  to  make  an  imprint 
on  legislation  for  the  country  in  a  way 
that  he  thout:ht  was  best  for  his  coun- 
try, and  also  his  position  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se. 

So  many  times  the  rest  of  us  were  off 
in  our  offices  making  calls  or  seeing  con- 
stituents when  Bob  was  here  looking  af- 
ter us  all. 

He  has  done  a  great  job  I  know  that 
life  is  going  to  be  full  and  rewardinc  for 
Bob  as  he  poes  from  this  body  into  other 
positions.  Hopefullv,  those  that  will  be  in 
this  city  so  we  can  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  has  of  this 
body  and  of  this  city. 

I  just  vant  to  say  now  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  great  work  he  has  done  I  f?el 
personally  obligated  to  him  I  think  we 
all  should  I  want  to  wish  him  and  his 
fine  family  the  very  best 

I  know  these  are  difficult  times  for 
him.  but  I  know  in  time  he  is  pomg  to 
be  rewarded  for  the  work  he  did  for  all 
of  us 

Mrs  HOLT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

•  Mr  ABDNOR  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives— indeed, 
all  of  us  in  this  great  Nation— have  bene- 
fited from  the  nimble  mind  and  parlia- 
mentary genius  of  Bob  Bauman. 

His  knowledge  of  and  skills  with  the 
House  rules  have  richly  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  aoversanes  as  well  as  his 
many  friends. 

Bob's  devotion  to  this  great  body  has 
been  a  lifelong  crusade  beginning  back 
in  the  days  he  served  as  a  page.  Indeed, 
so  has  been  his  devotion  to  this  beloved 
country  of  ours. 
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His  ability  to  articulate  his  position,  to 
do  instantaneous  verbal  battle  on  virtu- 
ally any  subject  of  legislation  or  facet 
of  our  parliamentary  procedures,  and  to 
pursue  an  issue  to  its  heart  and  essence 
have  given  us  far  better  legislation  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
less  determined. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Bob 

well* 

Mr  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  elec- 
tion .saw  the  narrow  defeat  of  the  single 
most  effective  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

My  friend  Robert  E.  Bauman  of  Mary- 
land has  been  a  force  for  great  good,  not 
only  for  his  party  and  district  but  for 
all  America.  He  brought  great  scholar- 
ship, vigilance  and  energy  to  the  labori- 
ous yet  Vital  work  of  legislating.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  all  he  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  we  lesser  mortals  by  his  relent- 
less courage  in  standing  down  through 
argument  and  parliamentary  skill  many 
a  formidable  adversary. 

As  a  Republican.  Bob  has  been  in  the 
minority,  and  so  his  courage  included 
taking  on  the  superior  Members  of  the 
opposite  party  time  and  time  again.  He 
made  this  Member  extremely  proud  to  be 
his  colleague  throughout  his  7  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

I  am  the  richer  for  having  served  with 
him.  I  have  learned  from  him  to  fight 
on  for  those  principles  I  hold  most  dear, 
and  never  to  dispair  no  matter  what  the 
obstacles  may  be. 

Bob  Bauman  is  one  Member  who  can- 
not be  replaced.  I  will  miss  him,  but  look 
forward  to  his  early  return  to  this  body, 
when  he  will  resume  slaying  lemslative 
dragons  to  our  awe  and  admiration. 
Meanwhile.  God  bless  you  and  protect 
you  Hob  Bauman. 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  regret  that  I  say  goodby 
to  my  gooa  friend  and  colleague.  Bob 
Bauman.  and  I  am  confident  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  realize  the  loss  his 
departure  will  be. 

Bob  i.s  far  more  than  a  responsible  and 
concerned  legislator — he  is  a  man  with  a 
brilliant  grasp  of  the  rules  of  this  House, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  insure  that  those 
rules  are  used  in  an  equitable  manner.  It 
is  the  Bob  Baumans  of  our  Nation  who 
make  certain  that  the  "system  works," 
and  that  both  parties  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  voice  their  views. 

It  is  to  me  a  great  irony  that  perhaps 
the  most  elonuent  conservative  voice  in 
the  Hou.se  will  not  be  with  us  to  partici- 
pate m  the  new,  more  conservative  Con- 
gress However,  I  pain  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion from  the  rerilization  that  Bob  is  to  be 
credited  with  a  ma'or  role  m  bringing 
that  chantio  about  Throughout  his  ten- 
ure m  the  Congress,  he  has  demonstrated 
dogged  determination  and  unflagging 
tenacity  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  con- 
servative viewpoint  known 

Bof's  love  for  his  Eastern  Shore  district 
IS  well  known,  even  to  those  of  us  from 
the  other  side  of  the  country  Maryland's 
First  District  has  every  reason  for  great 
pride  in  the  representation  Bob  Bauman 
has  given,  and  the  Nation  is  equally  in- 
debted to  his  conscientious  efforts. 


I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  call  Bob 
Bauman  my  friend,  and  I  will  most  cer- 
tainly miss  him  in  the  coming  months. 
He  and  his  family  have  my  most  sincere 
wishes  for  fulfillment,  and  for  peace  of 
mind.  Bob  Bauman's  leadership  has  been 
a  guiding  light  to  me  during  my  fresh- 
man term  in  office,  and  I  can  thmk  of  no 
one  who  will  fill  his  shoes. • 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
bring  to  a  close  the  96th  Congress  and 
take  a  few  moments  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
will  not  be  with  us  when  we  convene 
again  in  1981,  I  believe  that  a  note  of 
appreciation  should  be  extended  to 
Robert  E.  Bauman,  the  Representative 
from  Maryland's  First  District,  who  has 
served  this  body  so  skillfully  since  enter- 
ing the  Congress  8  years  ago. 

Bob  has  been  a  masterful  parliamen- 
tarian whose  grasp  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  have  made  him  one  of  our  most 
articulate  and  able  debators. 

He  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
much  of  the  important  legislation  that 
has  been  considered  by  this  body  through 
his  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  issue 
and  successfully  argue  his  point. 

His  unique  command  of  House  proce- 
dures and  his  ability  to  forcefully  enunci- 
ate his  position  has  forced  his  opponents 
in  debate  to  do  their  homework  and  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  most  minute 
detail  of  their  legislation  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  penetrating  questions  he  is 
certain  to  propound.  I  believe  that  the 
measures  we  have  enacted  have  been 
made  better  because  of  his  contribution. 

Bob  Bauman  will  not  be  here  when  the 
97th  Congress  meets  in  January  but  he 
has  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  one 
voice  can  make  a  difference  that  he  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  legislative  process 
for  many  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  this  body's  most 
.skilled  and  eloquent  orators.  Bob  Bau- 
man. 

Legendary  for  his  parhamentary 
prowess.  Bob  has  earned  respect  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  No  matter  whether  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  Bob's  outspoken 
stands  on  a  wide  range  of  is.sues,  one 
cannot  help  but  admire  his  ability  to 
present  a  case  both  forcefully  and  ar- 
ticulately. 

Certainly,  a  great  deal  of  the  parlia- 
mentary expertise  and  legislative  knowl- 
edae  Bob  possesses  is  a  result  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  this  body  long  before  he  be- 
came a  Member  in  1973  Between  the 
years  of  1953  and  1968.  Bob  served  the 
House  in  various  capacities,  including: 
House  paee.  and  minority  staff  member 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
House  floor. 

A  champion  of  many  causes.  Bob  has 
been  a  leading  voice  for  increased 
veterans  benefits,  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, tax  relief,  and  American  energy 
independence.  Using  hLs  sharp  wit  and 
keen  intellect,  he  has  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  espouse  the  importance 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Bob  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  many  important  is- 
sues.   As    an    original   member    of   the 


Hiouse  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
must  commend  Bob  for  his  tireless  and 
effective  work  on  behalf  of  the  elderly. 
During  his  more  than  8  years  of  congres- 
sional service,  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  had  no  greater  friend  than 
Bob  Bauman. 

This  year  alone,  he  has  been  a  power- 
ful force  in  preventing  the  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits,  maintaining  the 
current  twice-annual  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment (COLA1  for  Federal  retirees, 
and  successfully  opposing  efforts  to  se- 
verely cut  the  vital  Meals  on  Wheels  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation. 
I  must  give  Bob  special  praise  for  his 
fierce  loyalty  to  the  recreational  boating 
interests  of  his  Maryland  eastern  shore 
constituents.  With  Bob  helpmg  to  lead 
the  way.  recreational  boaters  across  the 
country  proved  themselves  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  testify 
against  the  discriminatory  and  unfair 
Department  of  Energy  proposal  to  ban 
weekend  boating  as  a  way  to  conserve 
energy.  With  the  hkes  of  Bob  Bauman 
presenting  an  overwhelming  case  against 
the  proposal,  it  was  ultimately  with- 
drawn. 

Certainly,  the  highlisht  of  the  year 
for  our  Nation's  50  million  recreational 
boaters  w'as  enactment  of  the  "Recrea- 
tional Boating  Safety  and  Facilities  Im- 
provement Act  of  1980."  This  landmark 
legislation  authorizes  $20  millon  in 
boating  lax  revenue  to  go  directly  to  im- 
I  roving  boating  safety  and  facilities  pro- 
grams. As  the  author  of  this  legislation, 
I  am  convinced  that  without  Bob  Bau- 
man's active  support,  this  bill  would 
never  have  sailed  so  smoothly  through 
the  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  all  boaters  in  Bob's  First 
Congressional  D:stnct,  and  across  the 
Nation.  I  wish  to  thank  Bob  for  the  ma- 
jor contribution  he  made  to  this  ex- 
tremely valuable  effort. 

Si^eakinc  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  I 
know  Bob  will  not  relent  in  his  outspoken 
support  of  the  causes  he  cherishes  so 
deeply,  and  I  am  thankful  for  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Bauman  is  a  loyal 
and  important  friend  to  some  and  a 
noble  adversary  to  others.  No  matter 
which,  the  special  skills  and  flair  he 
brought  to  the  House  floor  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

I  wish  Bob  all  the  best  in  whatever 
future  he  may  choose,* 
•  Mr.  DERWTNSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  loin  the  Members  in  commending  our 
colleague.  Bob  Bauman.  for  his  effective 
.serAice  in  the  Congress  over  the  past  7 
years  It  is  my  hope  that  Bob  will  stage 
a  comeback  in  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land in  the  next  election,  and  will  re- 
main active  m  Government  and  rxjlitics 
and  m  the  conservative  causes  he  has 
espoused. 

Of  all  the  Members  who  will  be  leaving 
after  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Bob 
Will  be  missed  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  floor 
exhibiting  his  parliamentarian  and  leg- 
islative abilities;  and  he  definitely  could 
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be  called  one  of  the  truly  effective  legis- 
lators in  the  House  Even  the  Democrat 
Members  of  Congress,  who  were  partic- 
ularly victimized  by  Bob's  legislative 
skill,  should  grudgingly  attest  to  his  ex- 
pertise and  effectiveness 

Unfortunately.  Bob  was  involved  in  a 
difHcult  campaign  umier  unusually  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  But  the  close  results 
of  thAi  race  in  mv  judgment,  showed  a 
substantial  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
citizens  of  the  First  District.  His  service 
to  his  constituents  and  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  was  truly  outstanding 

Again,  I  can  only  say  that  I  hoi:e  Bob 
will  again  join  us,  and  in  the  meantme 
remain  active  in  community  affairs.  I 
wish  Bob  and  his  wife.  Carol,  the  very 
best  in  the  years  ahead  • 

Mrs.  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  all 
of  the  speakers  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
our  colleague  I  know  that  there  are 
many  others  who  have  expressed  their 
views  in  writing. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Six-aker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order  that  I  have  been 
granted  this  evening 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  BALDUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsm  iMr.  Zablockd  is 
recognized  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVK 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order,  a  tribute  to 
Al  Baldds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  96th  Ccngre.ss  we 
will  lose  one  of  our  most  respected  and 
able  colleagues,  our  good  friend  from 
WLSconsin.  Representative  At  Baldus  Al 
has  served  in  the  Congress  for  6  years 
with  distinction,  dedication,  and  unusual 
ability 

Mr  Sf)eaker.  without  a  doubt,  the  loss 
of  Al  Baldus  is  a  di.sappointment  to  our 
fellow  Democrats  who  have  had  the 
honor  of  .serving  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  clo.sely  with  Al  on  is- 
sues of  concern  to  our  State  of  W  .scon- 
sin  and  the  Nation  Fartlcularly  on  agri- 
culture issues  he  was  my  mentor  I  can 
personally  attest  to  his  dnvmR  .sen.se  of 
duty,  to  h's  fine  character  and  inteprity. 
and  to  his  keen  rol  tual  sense  and  sh:irp 
mind.  Al  is  one  of  the  mo.st  effective 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  I  am  .sorry 
to  see  him  leave  us  His  word  was  his 
Dona  even  on  difBcult  votes  and  Issues 


not  popular  m  his  dLstrict  when  the 
legislation  was  in  our  country's  national 
or  security  interest  he  voted  with  courage 
and  conviction 

In  many  instances.  Als  practical  and 
thorouxh  approach  to  i.ssues  has  had  a 
profound  Impact  on  legislat.on  As  we 
ail  know .  .Ai.  has  a  knack  for  compromise 
and  was  in  many  cases  sought  out  to 
serve  on  conference  committees  He 
fit;hts  for  his  positions,  but  is  .skilled 
enough  to  know  exactly  when  a  com- 
promise IS  m  order 

Al  is  also  a  methodical  worker  and  it 
has  been  often  mentioned  that  he  com- 
pares his  style  to  the  way  a  German  im- 
migrant would  build  a  hou.se — with  a 
strong  foundation  and  sturdy  timbers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  typical  that  Al  Bal- 
dus has  made  a  deep  impact  on  the  Con- 
gress after  serving  only  three  terms  In 
those  6  years  he  has  managed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  labor,  agriculture,  and 
business  groups  When  he  was  a  fresh- 
man on  the  Agriculture  Committee  he 
quickly  gained  the  res[>ect  of  his  more 
senior  colleagues  On  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Al  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee 
at  an  early  date 

In  tho.se  two  committee  assignments, 
Al  has  made  a  name  for  himself.  He  is 
a  champion  of  adequate  price  supports 
for  dairy  and  other  agriculture  products, 
and  has  al.-o  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture.  He 
worked  liard  on  issues  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  small  businesses  including  the 
elimination  of  excessive  redlape. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  many  admir- 
able things  about  Al  Baldus  is  that  he 
never  forgets  experiences  he  has  had  or 
knowledge  he  has  obtained  over  the 
years.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's 
farm  where  he  experienced  firsthand 
the  rural  life. 

Later,  he  became  a  farm  machinery 
salesman  where  he  gained  an  under- 
standing of  the  business  field. 

For  25  years  Al  enjoyed  a  successful 
i)usiness  career,  one  ^vhich  allowed  him 
to  travel  extensively  throughout  western 
Wisconsin.  After  witne.ssing  the  prob- 
lems of  farmers  and  .'inall  businessmen 
in  the  State.  Al  vvis  tiioroughly  pre- 
pared to  handle  hLs  committee  assign- 
ments expertly 

Al  also  spent  8  \  ears  in  the  State  legis- 
lature vhere  he  rose  to  become  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  There,  too.  he 
implemented  measures  that  reflected  his 
philosophy  and  benefited  the  residents 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  .serve 
with  .Al  B\ldits  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
human  beinps  I  havo  e\er  known  and  he 
hi^  a  bright  future  ahead  of  h'.m.  Indeed 
we  all  hope  he  will  return  to  Congress  if 
he  so  chooses.  It  is  a  personal  privilege 
lor  me  to  extend  my  best  wishes  'o  Al. 
hi<;  lovely  wife.  Lolly,  and  his  children 
Debbie.  Bruce.  Becky,  John,  and  Daniel 
Goo;f  luck.  Al! 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Skelton' 

n  I'Tio 

Mr  .^'KELTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foi  yielding 
I  would  like  to  add  my  brief  comments 


to  the  gentleman's  concerning  our  friend, 
Al  Baldus,  who  is  leaving  this  body  at 
this  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  both  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  rhe  Committee  on  Small 
Business  with  Al  B,\ldus 

As  a  result  of  being  with  him,  I  nave 
learned  to  know  him  well,  to  respect  his 
abilities,  to  resp)ect  his  hard  work  and 
to    respect    his    judgment. 

Most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  has  been  a  good  friend, 
a  good  friend  to  all  who  desired  his 
friendship  Those  limes  when  advice  was 
sought,  he  gave  good  counsel  and  j^ood 
advice  Al  Baldus  was  good  enough  to 
come  to  my  distri-t  and  meet  with  my 
constituents  in  dealing  with  agriculture 
and  dealing  with  small  business.  I  will 
never  forget  the  qreat  impact  he  made 
and  th»  friendship  he  brought  with  him 

I  wish  him  well  I  wish  his  charming 
and  lovely  wife  Lolly,  v.c!!.  as  well  as  their 
children  We  will  m.s.>  them,  but  we  hope 
we  see  so  much  of  them  m  the  days 
ahead. 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order. 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  IS  with  great  regret  that  I  will  see  our 
colleague  Al  Baldus  leave  this  House. 
I  have  gotten  to  know  him  quite  well 
since  he  first  came  here  in  1975  He  has 
served  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  me  and  on  the  subcommittee  I  have 
I  haired  In  that  close  a.ssociation.  I  have 
come  to  respect  his  views  and  the  energy 
and  talents  that  he  brought  to  our  com- 
mittee's discussions  of  the  important 
issues  facing  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Al  Baldus  has  been  a  champion  of 
rural  interests  and  the  American  farmer. 
He  has  always  sought  to  confront  i.ssues 
with  the  intent  of  refining  solutions  to 
important  problems  making  these  solu- 
tions more  effective  and  more  efficient. 
His  leaving  will  be  a  big  loss,  not  only 
of  our  committee,  but  al.so  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  He  understands 
rural  problems  and  problems  relating  to 
agriculture,  and  he  has  been  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  the  legislation  drafted  to 
resolve  those  problems. 

.As  Al  B.^LD^s  leaves  us,  I  want  to  wish 
for  him  the  best  and  also  in  the  future 
m^'  hope  that  we  will  not  have  seen  the 
la.st  of  him.  I  know  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  endeavor  he  may  wish  to 
undertake  in   the   future.* 

•  Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  m  this  well-de,served  tribute  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  fellow 
Wisconsinite.  .Alvin  Baldu."!.  who  will 
not  be  returning  next  Congress  Al  has 
been  a  diligent  and  effective  member  of 
our  Wisconsin  d<'legation.  and  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  him  over  the  past 
6  years. 

.Als  major  interests  since  his  election 
to  Congress  have  been  small  bu."iness 
and  agriculture,  befitting  the  constitu- 
ency of  his  district  Despite  the  rural 
character  of  much  of  our  State.  .Al  be- 
came the  first  Wisconsin  legislator  since 
1966.  in  either  the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate. 
to  serve  on  an  Agriculture  Committee  He 
rose  very  quickly  to  the  chairman.ship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Pcul- 
try.  enhancing  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  largest  milk-producing  area  in  the 
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country,  which  he  represents.  Al  has 
been  a  consistent  spokesman  for  mean- 
mgful  price  supports  for  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  commodities,  and  has  been 
a  strong  defender  of  the  family  farm, 
of  which  he  is  a  product. 

An  extremely  hard-working  and  con- 
scientious legislator,  Ax's  respect  and 
Influence  among  his  colleagues  belie  his 
relatively  brief  tenure.  Always  practical 
and  amiable,  never  strident  or  uncom- 
promising, Al  has  served  his  district  and 
state  extremely  well,  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Wisconsin  progressivism.  I  wish 
Al  and  his  wonderful  family,  of  which 
he  is  so  justifiably  proud,  great  happiness 
in  future  years.  Our  State  delegation  and 
the  entire  Congress  will  be  poorer  for 
Als  absence.* 

•  Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  putting  on  record 
our  great  respect  and  admiration  for  Al 
Baldus,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
able  and  valuable  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  with  Al  during  the  94th,  95th,  and 
96th  Congresses.  Through  these  6  years 
I  have  come,  with  my  colleagues,  to  de- 
pend on  and  deeply  appreciate  his  capac- 
ity for  understanding,  analysis  of  diflB- 
cult  economic  problems,  fairness,  and 
hard  work. 

Particularly  during  these  past  2  years, 
in  which  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee, 
we  have  come  to  see  Al  Baleus  as  an 
outstanding  and  effective  legislator.  He 
was  able  to  use  his  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  I.ssues  to  play  a  key  roie  in  the  de- 
velopment and  pa.ssage  of  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation,  particularly  tho.se 
dealing  with  protection  for  the  dairy 
farmers  of  America. 

Als  work  in  Congress  has  concen- 
trated on  Issues  which  are  often  complex 
and  controversial.  His  handling  of  these 
matters,  based  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  how  agriculture  affects  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans,  amounts  to  a 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  farmers 
and  the  general  public  which  deserves 
prai.se  and  respect. 

For  myself.  I  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  Al  Baldus  great  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
a  .sense  of  lo.ss  in  knowing  that  he  is 
leaving  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent se.sston  I  know  that  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  ml.ss  his  ex- 
pertise, help  and  friend.ship.  and  I  know- 
that  all  of  us  wish  Al  well  in  whatever 
he  does  In  the  years  ahead.* 
•  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  When  the  97th 
Coneress  convenes  in  January,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  will  be  with- 
out many  of  its  current  senior  members 
One  we  will  sorely  miss  is  Al  Baldus  of 
Wi.sconsln. 

During  his  6  years  of  service  on  the 
committee.  Al  has  been  a  tirele.ss  .-sup- 
porter of  small  business.  In  the  95th 
Congress,  under  Al's  chairmanship  of  the 
^mall  Business  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Environment.  Safety  and  Research    we 


manufacture,  market,  install,  and  service 
energy  devices.  He  guided  the  bill 
through  subcommittee,  full  committee, 
and  the  House.  The  bill  was  quickly 
signed  into  law  and  during  the  past  2 
years,  it  has  provided  much  needed  as- 
sistance to  many  small  businesses  in  the 
rapidly  growing  energy  field. 

Al's  work  on  this  bill  was  typical  of  his 
devotion  to  his  congressional  career.  He 
held  hearings  across  the  Nation  receiving 
testimony  from  more  than  60  witnesses 
Involved  in  the  solar  industry.  He  worked 
tirelessly  on  the  measure  for  well  over 
a  year  until  it  reached  fruition. 

The  small  business  community  across 
the  Nation  and  most  especially  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  can  be  proud  of  Al 
Baldus'  leadership  and  record  In  the 
Congress.* 

*  Mr.  SENSENBRENJTER  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honormg  Al  Baldus.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  Al  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Assembly  for  6  years  where  he 
served  with  the  same  conviction  to  prin- 
ciple and  dedication  to  his  district  as  he 
has  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Al  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
farmer.  He  has  been  especially  effective 
in  promoting  the  concerns  of  diary  and 
poultry  farmers  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy  and  Poultry.  His 
diligent  efforts  to  maintain  dairy  price 
supports  at  80  percent  of  parity  will  al- 
ways be  appreciated  by  the  dairymen  of 
Wisconsin. 

Al  will  be  remembered  by  us  for  his 
devotion  to  excellence  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  constituents.  I  will  remember  him  as 
an  honest  and  hardworking  legislator 
who  never  lost  sight  of  the  Interests  of 
his  country.  Al  has  all  my  best  wishes  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late,  and 
there  are  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  left  their  tributes  to  Al  Baldus 
for  me  to  insert.  I  know  that  we  all  hope 
that  he  will  be  back,  because  we  do  know 
of  his  past  contributions  to  this  great 
body. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  our  dear 
friend.  Al  Baldus. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Zablockii.  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion, and  who  certainly  has  been  a  guid- 
ing light  and  spirit  for  me  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  has  been  a  tremendous  sense  of 
honor,  a  tremendous  obligation  to  serve 
in  Congress.  It  has  been  an  honor. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
State  legislature  for  8  years  prior  to  my 
6-year  term  in  Congress.  Congress  is  a 
lot  different  than  the  State  legislature. 
I  spent  some  time  the  first  couple  of 
months  wondering  how  Congress  got  in 
this  shape  and  how  long  it  would  take 
to  get  it  straightened  out.  and  slowly  I 
began  to  learn  that  because  of  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  and  the  problems 
that  Congress  faces,  every  problem  is 
50  States  big.  Every  problem  has  prob- 


time  when  we  work  on  soJving  that  prob- 
lem and  finally  coming  to  a  solution.  It 
IS  different.  It  is  a  different  body  prob- 
ably than  any  other  in  the  world 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
pleasure  and  certainly  an  honor  for  me 
to  serve  with  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  a 
fine  delegation.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, and  an  honor  to  serve  with  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  I  feel  I  have  made 
a  contribution,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
contributions  that  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation. Democratic  and  Republican,  will 
be  making  to  the  Nation  in  the  future. 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  maintain 
some  associations  as  a  former  Member 
with  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  certainly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hope  that  our  colleague.  Ax 
Baldus,  if  he  so  chooses,  will  make  the 
decision  to  come  back  to  us.  and  he  will 
be  most  welcome. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order,  a  tribute  to 
Al  Baldus. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SsMnnnc  f       "  ^,*"",^  ^^"""^"^^  '^'^     ^^'^  ^^"  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  »  good  long  time 

ener^V^h. M^'^'lJ^'l^"'^'"^"'''"^'^^^''     ^^'■^'^>'  ^"^  ^as  been  maturing  for  a 

nergy  technology  businesses  seeking  to     whUe  before  we  in  Congress  get  to  the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  H   ICHORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  special  order  to  commemorate 
20  years  of  remarkable  service  of  the 
fine  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congress- 
man Richard  Ichord. 

He  is.  as  we  all  know,  retiring  after  20 
years  of  distinguished  and  dedicated 
service  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Ichord  is  a  native  Mis- 
sourian,  Missouri  University  graduate,  as 
well  as  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  practicing  attor- 
ney in  Texas  County,  a  State  representa- 
tive, the  youngest  speaker  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives;  and  he 
came  to  this  Congress  in  1960. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  1972  Almanac  of  Amer- 
ican Politics,  Congressman  Ichord  is  de- 
scribed as  a  classic  Missouri  Democrat. 
I  think  that  those  are  fitting  and  fair 
words.  Congressman  Ichord  became 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  in  1969  at  the  age  of  42, 
which  made  him  the  youngest  man  to 
chair  any  standing  committee  of  the 
Congress  since  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  he 
conducted  investigations  into  campus 
disorders,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  vari- 
ous subversive  groups. 

Congressman  Ichord  took  the  contro- 
versial   House    Un-American    Activities 
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Committee,  changed  Us  name,  and  re- 
forrnt'd  ttie  committee  format. 

In  1974.  the  functions  of  this  commit- 
tee were  transferred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  under  a  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  Congressman  Ichord. 

In  1963.  Congressman  Ichord  became 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  has  served  on  that 
committee  until  the  present  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  he  chaired  a  number 
invesliKHtive  committees,  the  most  im- 
portant of  Ahich  were  the  investigations 
of  the  M  16  ritle  program  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  commercial  air  travel  ac- 
commodations for  servicemen  on  au- 
thorized leave 

He  received  nationwide  acclaim  In 
both  instances  for  the  effective  results 
and  the  success  of  the  investigations. 

He  also  formally  chaired  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Relations,  and  in  1975. 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installation  and  Fa- 
culties 

As  chairman  of  the  latter,  he  led  the 
transition  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 
from  a  temporary  facility  of  World  War 
II  vintage  to  a  modern  engineering 
training  center,  and  indeed,  all  perma- 
nent construction  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
has  occurred  since  Congressman  Ichord 
came  to  Congress  in  January  of  1961 

In  the  year  1977.  Congres'iman  Ichord 
became  cliairtiian  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hfst'arch  and  I>evelopment  of  the 
Hou.^e  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  oversees  a  large  budget.  In  the 
1981  ft.scal  budget,  it  is  a  S17  billion 
budget  As  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee he  has  b«'en  an  outspoken  critic  of 
defense  acquisition  delays,  deterioration 
of  the  US  military  capability  as  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  trans- 
fer of  critical  U.S.  technology  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

n   1820 
Mr     MONTGOMFRY      Mr     Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  pomf 
Mr    SKKLTON    I  will  certainly  yield 
to  my  dLstinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssl.ssippl. 

Mr  MONTGOMFRY  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  ncntleman  in  the  well  for  get- 
ting this  time  that  we  might  talk  about 
Dick  Ichord.  who  is  now  retiring 

I  had  the  privilege,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  wel!  knows,  who  now  serves  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  serv- 
ing with  RnH^HI)  Ichord  for  10  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  The 
gentleman  mcntioiifd  about  Pick  being 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  LH'vtlopment  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  believe  really  for  the  survival  of  this 
Nation  that  that  is  the  most  important 
subcommittee  that  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  we  have 
the  military  forces,  we  have  the  best 
eciuipment  and  the  research  for  our  men 
and  women  for  their  survival  aiul  for 
the  survival  of  this  Nation  Du  k  Ichord 
is  probably  the  most  qualified  man  in 
this  country  on  military  weap>oas.  on 
what  our  Nation  needs  and  the  problems 
that  It  faces. 

We  are  certainly  going  to  ml.ss  him. 
They  say  you  can  all  be  replaced  In  Con- 


gres,s.  but  I  really  say  this  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  we  are  going  to  miss  Dick 
Ichorp  over  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  much  as  any  Member  that  has 
ever  served  in  this  Congress  in  relation- 
ship to  our  military  posture  and  our  mil- 
itary situation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him 
and  Penny,  his  charming  wife,  the  best 
We  hope  that  he  docs  stay  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  that  he  can  give  us  advice 
and  give  us  counsel  on  what  is  best  for 
our  Nation  in  the  military  situation  we 
find  ourselves  now.  totally  involved  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  this  body. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr    SKELTON    I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssissippi  for  his  very 
kind  and  accurate  remarks  about  Con- 
gressman Ichord 

We  all  know  that  Congressman  Ichohd 
IS  a  fiscal  conservative.  He  has  led  the 
effort  in  cutting  defense  spending  waste 
He  has  tried  to  insure  a  better  program 
of  coordination  in  weapons  development 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Congressman  Ichord  also 
currently  serves  on  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Preparedness  Panel  and  the  NATO 
Readiness  Panel.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

For  nearly  20  years  now.  Congressman 
Ichord  has  also  led  the  effort  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  seeing  Federal  defi- 
cits as  a  cause  and  not  a  cure  for  infla- 
tion. As  part  of  this  effort.  Congressman 
Ichord  has  chaired  a  special  committee 
tc  investigate  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
and  he  has  consistently  cosponsored  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  mandate  a 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

In  1975  he  was  also  appointed  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee with  him.  He  has  been  a  consist- 
ent champion  of  America's  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Congressman  Ichord  has  been  most 
active  in  the  areas  of  regulatory  reform 
and  Federal  paperwork  reduction. 

Also,  he  IS  a  leader  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  effort  to  investigate  the 
gasoline  marketing  practices  of  the  large 
oil  companies  to  Insure  that  the  small 
independent  gasoline  retailers  retain 
their  rightful  share  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Dick 
Ichord  is  one  of  those  people  who  can 
be  paid  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  given  to  a  U.S.  Representative.  He 
stands  steadfast  in  his  well  thoutjht  out 
beliefs  and  he  stands  steadfast  in  the 
principles  without  concern  for  the  fires 
of  criticism  that  they  may  create. 

There  is  a  word  for  such  a  person 
That  word  is  "statesman."  The  people  of 
Missouri's  Eighth  Congressional  District 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
represented  by  one  of  the  finest  states- 
men. His  concern  and  his  love  and  belief 
in  our  Nation  is  of  the  highest  order,  as 
evidenced  by  his  vision  for  a  national 
self-dlscipline  and  resulting  military 
strength  This  vision  for  America,  held 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  Ichord.  can 
be  found  in  such  statements  as  his  when 
he  said,  "To  be  a  good  citizen  of  this 
Republic  requires  constant  devotion  to 
duty  and  country." 

Mr    Speaker,   It  can   be  displayed  in 


his  excellent  work  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  On  this  subject  Con- 
gressman Ichord  has  said  that  future 
peace  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  re- 
building of  Americas  military  strength 
and  preparedness,  which  in  turn  will  re- 
store the  balance  of  power. 

In  the  area  of  national  defense.  Con- 
gressman Ichord  has  had  few  peer.s  ir. 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Just  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a 
solemn  ceremony  where  the  U  S  Army 
presented  a  medal  and  a  certificate  of 
appreciation,  entitled  the  Distinguished 
Civilian  Service  Medal  and  Award,  to 
Congre.ssman  Richard  Ichord  of  Mis- 
souri. It  was  most  well  deserved 

I  wish  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dick 
Ichord.  all  the  best  in  the  days  ahead 
I  wish  him  and  his  charming  wife. 
Penny,  much  happiness  and  succe.ss  on 
down  the  road  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  retiring  U  S  Repre- 
sentative RiCHATD  Ichord  of  Mi.ssouri 
His  presence  and  his  influence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  days  ahead. 

GFNIRAl       I.FAM 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  given  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remark?  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order 

The  SPKAKFR  !)ro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri ;> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McKAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  this  time  for  Dick  Ichord 
of  Missouri,  who  has  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  his  State  in  carry- 
ing forth  as  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  intim- 
idated by  threats  or  pressure  groups 
as  to  what  he  stood  for  Many  a  time  ne 
stood  in  the  well  against  great  odds  to 
carry  forth  those  things  he  felt  very 
strongly  about  in  national  defense,  na- 
tional security,  the  Investigative  com- 
mittee that  he  headed  for  some  time  over 
the  subversive  activities  in  this  Nation 
and  m  all  thase  kinds  of  things  Duk 
IcHORD  was  one  who  stood  up  and  was 
counted  time  after  time  for  the  good  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  because  of  people  like  him  that 
this  Nation  stands  today  and  It  can  never 
be  any  better  than  its  people.  It  repre- 
sents the  people  and  their  attitudes  and 
morals  and  their  integrity  and  learning 
Dick  was  one  who  repre.>;cnted  them  well 
In  this  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  association  I  have  had  and  the  op- 
portunity I  have  had  to  serve  with  him 
here,  as  has  the  gentleman  In  tlie  well 
Mr  SKELTON  I  thank  the  gcnUenan 
so  much  for  adding  to  thLs  tribute 

Mr.  MARRIOTT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON  I  certainly  do  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 

Mr  MARRIOTT  Mr  SjH^aker.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  comment  about  Dick 
if  I  may  I  have  not  known  him  real  well. 
but  we  have  had  a  chance  to  serve  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  together  and 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  all  my 
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colleagues  here.  Dick,  we  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  good  job  you  have 
done  and  for  the  many  years  of  service 
you  have  put  into  this  body  and  the 
great  accomplishments  you  have  had.  I 
want  to  wish  you  the  best  in  the  future 
Mr  RUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'^ 

Mr  ICHORD  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  RUDD  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  commend 
him  for  taking  out  a  special  order  on 
our  colleague,  Richard  Ichord  of  Mis- 
souri 

I  very  much  appreciate  Dick  Ichord  as 
a  friend,  as  a  colleague,  and  although  we 
are  not  ol  the  same  party,  I  will  tell  you 
that  many,  many  times,  I  supported  the 
types  of  legislation,  the  issues  that  he 
stood  for,  with  pride 

Dick  Ichord  is  appreciated  by  this 
Representative  from  Anxona,  because  he 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  our  secur- 
ity needs  in  the  world  among  the  family 
of  nations  He  understood  the  adversary 
nature  of  international  communism, 
which  is  not  very  well  understood  by 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  1  some- 
times suspect  by  our  colleagues  here  in 
Congress. 

D  1830 
T\\c  nature  of  international  commu- 
nism's need  to  devour  its  neighbors  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  deceitful  imposi- 
tion of  its  growth  and  Us  worthwhileness 
to  Its  people,  without  the  respect  for  the 
individual,  is  something  that  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  fully  understand  in 
the  future  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of 
security  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  do  commend  Dick  Ichord  for  the  ac- 
tions that  he  consistently  and  continu- 
ously took  to  try  to  improve  our  security 
as  a  Nation  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  a  free  people  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  taking  up  this 
special  order  and  wish  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Ichord.  every  good  fortune 
in  the  tasks  that  he  will  undertake  in 
the  future.  I  suspect  that  he  will  con- 
tinue as  he  has  in  the  past  and  during 
his  career  to  be  very,  very  interested  in 
what  happens  to  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  .America. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er, this  effort  to  recognize  the  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  this  Na- 
tion by  our  colleague  Dick  Ichord  is  most 
appropriate.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  eflcctive  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  .served  in  this  body,  both  for  his 
district  and  for  our  country. 

His  20  years  of  repre.sentation  will 
stand  as  tribute  to  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  people  of  his  Mi.ssouri 
district,  and  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  has  always  stood  as  a  champion  for 
a  strong  national  defensive  posture  and 
has  exerted  tremendous  influence  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  is  a  fair  man  and  one 
who  knows  how  to  analys^e  the  issues 
objectively. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Missouri  can  be  proud  of  Dick  Ichord. 


As  a  personal  friend.  I  will  miss  his 
presence  here  and  I  know  that  this  body 
will  miss  his  leadership  and  expertise  I 
w  ish  for  him  and  his  family  many  happy 
years  m  retirement  • 

•  Mr  MO^^^GOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  96th  Congress  finally  winds 
down,  I  will  be  losing  one  of  my  strongest 
allies  in  our  never  ending  battle  for  a 
stronger  defense  and  a  more  responsible 
fiscal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I.  of  course,  refer  to  the 
retirement  of  Dick  Ichord  of  Missouri, 
who  for  20  years  has  been  "my  leader" 
on  these  matters. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Dick  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  benefit  from  his  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  defense  matters.  One  of 
the  most  important  contributions  Dick 
Ichord  has  made  to  this  body  and  our 
Nation  has  been  his  constant  warnings 
that  we  are  allowing  our  military  capa- 
bilities slip  behind  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  as  a  result  endangering  the 
American  people  and  the  future  of  the 
free  world. 

It  must  be  said  that  Dick  has  never 
advocated  spending  money  for  defense 
simply  to  give  our  Armed  Forces  a  larger 
share  of  the  Federal  budget.  His  advo- 
cacy for  a  stronger  defense  has  always 
been  based  on  his  long  held  view  that 
America  must  be  able  to  deal  from  a 
position  of  strength  in  world  affairs  and 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  be 
totally  prepared  to  defend  against  war. 
As  Dick  Ichord  has  so  often  said  "Weak- 
ness invites  attack,  while  strength  pre- 
serves the  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  Dick  Ichord  be- 
lieves in  a  strong  national  defense,  he 
also  believes  in  a  strong  national  econ- 
omy based  on  a  responsible  fiscal  policy. 
Our  colleague  from  Missouri  has  long 
fought  for  this  Congress  and  every  ad- 
ministration to  tighten  its  belt  and  adopt 
a  more  sane  fiscal  policy  that  would  lead 
to  a  balanced  Federal  budget  Dick,  like 
so  many  of  us,  realizes  that  the  spending 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
the  main  culprit  of  our  present  economic 
problems. 

Yes,  Dick  Ichord  will  be  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  96th  Congress,  but  his 
accomplishments  will  long  live  in  our 
memories  and  we  who  remain  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  have  served  with 
DrcK  Ichord.  one  of  this  body's  most 
valued  Members  for  many  decades.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  the  best  for  a  close 
friend  and  dedicated  colleague  whose 
renrement  will  leave  a  vod  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  salute  you 
Dick  and  express  our  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  your  dedication  to  make 
America  a  better  and  stronger  nation  • 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick 
Ichord  is  an  outstanding  American  who 
deserves  the  praise  and  respect  of  all 
Americans  who  are  concerned  over  the 
future  of  their  country,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  taking 
this  order  to  commemorate  Dick  Ichord  s 
illustrious  career. 

When  I  was  Initially  elected  to  this 
body  over  4  years  ago,  one  of  the  first 
people  I  wanted  to  get  to  know  was  Dick 
Ichord.  I  know  that  he  was  bom  in  Texas 


County,  Mo.,  which  elevated  his  status 
considerably  in  my  mind.  But  more  im- 
portant. I  was  aware  of  his  dedication 
to  keeping  this  Nation  sufficiently  strong 
to  deter  foreign  aggression. 

An  unpretentious  man  with  a  keen  wit 
and  forthright  demeanor,  Dick  Ichord 
epitomizes  the  "show  me"  symbol  of  his 
native  State  of  Missouri, 

He  came  to  the  Congress  20  years  ago 
fully  equipped  to  take  on  the  realities  of 
parliamentary  democracy  having  served 
previously  as  speaker  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  tender 
age  of  33.  He  loves  the  give  and  take  oi 
politics,  and  he  is  respected  by  all  who 
come  into  contact  with  him,  regardless 
of  their  political  philosophy. 

At  a  critical  time  in  our  history  when 
America  has  been  retreating  on  every 
front  aroimd  the  globe,  we  desperately 
need  people  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  that  Dick  Ichord  possesses  of 
world  affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has  been 
an  effective  spokesman  for  adequate 
military  preparedness,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  the  peace. 

Dick  Ichord  understands  the  nature 
of  aggression,  whether  it  be  of  the  type 
employed  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan 
or  the  constant  undermining  of  legiti- 
mate governments  around  the  world  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  stooges  He  does 
not  choose  to  be  a  Paul  Revere  shoutmg 
at  every  village  crossroads  of  impend- 
ing doom,  but  in  a  firm,  quiet  and  aca- 
demic way  Dick  Ichord  reminds  us  that 
America  is  only  so  strong  as  the  will  of 
her  people  to  resist  aggression  Is  strong. 
Dick  Ichord  knows  full  well  that 
America  must  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. As  chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  he  ha5 
taken  a  lead  in  upgrading  weapwns  sys- 
tems and  applying  American  ingeniilty 
to  our  defense  R  &  D.  Every  man  and 
woman  wearing  the  uniform  of  our 
Armed  Forces  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, because  Dick  Ichord  has  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  make  certain  that 
if  America  ever  goes  to  war  again,  its 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  will  have 
the  best  equipment  and  weapons  of  war 
that  can  be  found. 

Dick  Ichord  is  a  great  patriot  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  classic  sense.  I  am 
saddened  that  he  decided  to  retire  at 
such  a  .voung  age.  because  the  Nation 
needs  him  now  more  than  ever.  It  is 
imperative  that  he  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  by  all  Americans  to 
resist  Commimist  agrgression  and  pro- 
mote freedom  everywhere,  and  I  will 
continue  to  look  to  him  for  guidance  and 
leadership  in  the  future.* 
©  Mr.  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
Mr  Skelton,  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  so  that  we  can  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  able  and  respected  Members 
of  this  House  Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  Ichord 
uniquely  carved  out  his  own  niche  in  this 
institution. 

I  first  met  Dick  when  I  came  to  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress.  He  and  I 
met  under  very  special  and  unique  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  like  to  relate  those 
circumstances  in  order  to  put  into  per- 
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spective    the    relationship    I    first    en- 
countered witli  him 

When  I  sought  my  committee  assign- 
ment. I  wanted  to  be  on  Uie  F:duration 
and  Labor  Committee.  Charlie  Vanik  of 
Ohio  was  my  member  on  Uie  Committee 
on  Committees  and  as  such  it  was  his 
responsibihty  to  try  to  get  me  the  com- 
mittee assignment  I  sought  Charlie 
came  to  me  and  said  he  could  get  me 
assigned  to  the  Kducalion  and  Labor 
Committee  but  they  aLso  wanted  me  to 
accept  an  assignment  on  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 

I  said  to  Charlie  Vanik.  Charlie.  1 
have  just  signed  a  petition  to  have  the 
commltbee  abolished  "  Charlie  said  he 
knew  that  but  tliat  by  accepting  ilu.s  as- 
signment, I  would  be  doing  the  liberal 
Democrats  of  the  Hou.se  a  favor  He  ex- 
plained that  my  presence  there  would 
bring  a  liberal  perspective  to  the  com- 
mittee that  was  very  important 

Alter  a  great  deal  of  persuasion.  I  ac- 
cepted assignment  to  tni~.  i  omimtlee 
which  later  became  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  Dick  Ichord  was 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  I  knew 
that  plulosophically  he  and  I  did  not 
agree  so  I  anticipated  tliat  he  and  I  would 
have  many  disagreements. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker.  Dick  Ichord  won  my  re- 
spect from  the  first  committee  meeting 
I  attended  He  realized  that  I  had  a 
special  role  to  fulfill  on  the  committee 
and  lie  did  everything  humanly  po.ssi- 
ble  to  see  that  I  was  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  do  my  job  on  the  committee 
He  protected  my  rights  in  every  respect 
and  was  at  all  limes  courteous  and 
considerate 

It  was  on  that  committee  by  work- 
ing with  Dick  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man that  I  realized  liLs  tremendous  legal 
ability  and  his  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law  He  and  I  had  many  legal 
skirmishes  on  constitutional  questions 
and  I  think  we  both  enjoyed  the  hours 
of  legal  debate  m  which  we  engaged.  At 
any  rate.  I  grew  to  know  and  respect  him 
as  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  competent 
legislators  I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  seen  him  display  his  brilliant 
legal  mind  on  many  occasions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  over  the  last  IL'  years 
since  I  have  been  in  this  body  While  we 
may  have  differed  philosophi  ally  uii 
many  issues,  as  lawyers  I  think  we  came 
very  close  to  thinking  alike  on  many  legal 
and  constitutional  questions 

Dick  and  I  often  chatted  briefly  in  the 
cloakroom  or  on  tlic  floor  of  the  House 
I  enjoyed  tho.se  conversations  He  was  a 
personable,  thoughtful,  incisive  and  in- 
telligent man  who  fought  unrelentingly 
for  his  point  of  view  in  any  forum  But 
he  always  did  so  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar 

Mr  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  occasion 
to  attend  Dick's  book  party  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  release  of  a  book  he  wrote. 
This  book  reflects  much  of  his  philos- 
ophy but  is  also  a  reflection  of  Dicks 
keen  legal  ability 

Dick  Ichord  will  be  missed  in  this  body 
His  commitment  to  his  ronstituent.s 
and  this  Nation  was  well  established  dur- 
ing his  tenure  here  I  will  miss  him  He 
IS  a  man  for  whom  I  have  tremendous 


respect  and  admiration  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  in  every  respect  as  he  re- 
tires from  this  Chamber.* 
•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Hon  Richard  H.  Ichord,  who 
IS  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  96th 
Congress. 

Dick  Ichord  has  given  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents of  the  Eighth  District  of  Missouri, 
and  has  compiled  an  outstanding  record 
during  his  distini^uished  career.  His  dili- 
gent efforts  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  have  been 
both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  indeed,  these 
successful  efforts  have  made  America  a 
more  prosperous  and  productive  country. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  Dick  Ichord 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Comm.ttee  he  has 
exerted  admirable  leadership  in  opposi- 
tion to  communist  aggression  and  has 
implemented  meaningful  and  effective 
action  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and  to 
protect  our  precious  heritage  of  liberty 

Dick  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  both  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  extend  to  Richard  H.  Ichord  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles. • 

•  Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  96th 
Congress  is  winding  down,  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  several 
fine  Members  of  this  bod\.  One  of  the 
finest  is  Richard  Ichord.  After  20  years 
in  the  Hou.se,  Dick  is  retiring.  I  have 
spent  many  of  tho.se  years  serving  with 
liim  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  during  that  time  have  come  to  re- 
spect and  admire  his  legislative  abilities 
and  commitment  to  our  national  defense. 
No  Member  has  been  more  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  stature  and  capabilities  of 
our  military  than  Dick  Ichord.  Altliouwh 
of  different  parties,  we  have  shared  the 
same  goals  for  our  Armed  Forces  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Conyre.ss- 
man  IcnoRn  in  the  pursuit  of  these  goals 
and  I  per.sonally  have  benefited  from  his 
sound  judgment  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  national  defen.se 

His  commitment  to  America  has  never 
been  more  evident  than  when  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  Always  concerned 
with  our  ability  to  remain  an  open  and 
free  .society,  he  was  able  to  cuide  his  com- 
mittee and  the  American  intelligence 
community  to  greater  heiehLs  and  effi- 
ciency We  were  a  safer  Nation  with  his 
leadership  in  tho.se  matters. 

We  will  mi=s  our  coUeacue  from  Mis- 
souri I  wish  him  and  Penny  well  in 
their  future  endeavors  and  I  know  they 
will  enjov  success  at  whatever  they  at- 
tempt It  is  we  in  the  Congre.ss  who  will 
be  a  little  less  whole  without  Richard 
Ichord  • 

•  Mr  DAN  DANIEI^  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress  this  body  must 
sav  coodby  to  some  of  its  Members  who 
Iciive  our  ranks  for  one  reason  or  an- 


other Often  this  is  a  sad  occasion  for 
those  who  remain,  but  never  nas  u  t)een 
more  so  for  this  Memt)er  than  m  the 
case  oi  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Ichord. 

For  two  decades  the  Congress  and 
incxst  especially  the  country  have  bene- 
fited from  this  man's  intellect,  talents, 
and  concern  He  has  ser\ed  with  honor 
and  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, one  of  the  most  demanding  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

It  IS  a  mark  of  the  man's  concern  for 
our  Nation's  well-being  that  despite  the 
fact  he  knew  he  was  leaving  this  body 
he  accepted  wilhngly  chairmanship  of  a 
special  subcommittee  to  examine  our  de- 
fense industrial  base  Without  going  mto 
the  details,  the  subcommittee's  findings 
have  been  of  shortages  of  one  kind  or 
another;  but  in  the  case  of  Dick  Ichord 
we  find  no  shortage  of  leadership,  dedi- 
cation to  purpose,  loyalty,  or  knowledge 

All  men  and  women  hope  \^hen  they 
move  on  that  they  have  left  a  mark  on 
the  place  where  they  were  to  aid  tho.se 
who  follow  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  done  this,  and  we  all  shall  ben- 
efit from  his  many  contributions  • 
•  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues m  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished representative  from  Missouri, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Ichord 

For  the  past  12  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Dick  m  this 
Chamber  During  that  time  he  has 
proven  to  be  a  brilliant  and  dedicated 
legislator  His  work  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Small  Busine.ss  Committees  has 
been  exceptional  and  he  has  driven  him- 
self without  mercy  to  produce  legislation 
of  lasting  benefit  not  only  to  his  con- 
stituency but  to  the  entire  Nation  Be- 
sides beine  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Dick  has  made  his  time  avail- 
able to  be  a  member  of  the  congressional 
rural  caucus  the  congressional  steel 
caucus:  the  Democratic  Research  Orga- 
nization and  has  also  served  as  cochair- 
man  of  the  Coalition  for  Peace  Through 
Strength  His  energy,  drive,  and  enthu- 
siasm IS  wTthout  parallel 

Dick  hid  the  uncannv  ability  of  seem- 
intr  to  be  present  everywhere  at  the  same 
time  It  did  not  matter  whether  it  was 
a  social  function  or  working  on  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  this  country.  Dick  was 
there  Tins  ubiquity  was.  I  am  sure,  no- 
ticed not  only  by  myself  but  also  by  most 
of  mv  colleagues  I  feel  however,  that 
Dick  would  like  to  be  remembered  best 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcomniit'ee  on 
Research  and  Development  For  It  is 
through  his  powerful  and  competent 
chairmanship  of  this  committee  that  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  remain 
second  to  none  in  the  area  of  national 
defense 

Tlie  decision  by  Dick  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  will  be  a  real  lo.ss 
to  the  good  people  of  Missouri  who  saw 
fit  to  send  him  to  Washington  10  times 
to  represent  them  It  will  also  be  a  real 
lo.vs  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  for 
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the  beneficial  influence  he  has  had  on 
legislation,  and  especially  on  the  R  &  D. 
activities  of  the  armed  services,  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  wishing  Dick 
and  his  wife.  Millicent.  and  their  three 
children.  Richard.  Pamela,  and  Kyle, 
well  m  all  their  future  endeavors.* 
•  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
becomes  trite  to  hear  one  of  us  say.  "I 
often  disagreed  with  So  and  So.  but  have 
always  held  the  highest  respect  for  him." 

As  it  applies  to  Dick  Ichofd.  I  could 
go  even  further  On  most  social  and  eco- 
nomic i.ssues.  our  respective  voting  rec- 
ords would  show  that  we  have  rarely 
agreed  with  one  another  Yet  I  consider 
Dick  one  of  my  real  friends  m  Congre.ss. 

I  have  found  that  to  pet  the  full  pic- 
ture of  a  legislator,  it  is  useful  to  spend 
some  time  in  his  district  Inasmuch  as 
the  Eighth  District  of  Mi.ssouri  includes 
the  magnificent  though  little  known 
Ozark  National  Scenic  R;verways.  the 
Van  Deerlin  family  has  twice  utilized  it 
M  a  summer  vacation  spo*.  And  there, 
along  the  lively  Current  River— in  an 
area  bursting  with  springs  in  such 
abundance  as  to  dazzle  a  .southern  Cali- 
fornian— you  quickly  learn  why  Dick 
Ichord  could  have  held  this  seat  as  long 
as  his  name  was  on  the  ballot. 

Most  of  those  river  folk  are  not  rich  in 
worldly  goods,  but  they  share  what  they 
have— with  one  another  and  with 
strangers.  The  welcome  sign  is  always 
out. 

No  Congressman  could  have  had  a 
more  loyal  constituency.  And  tho.se  of  us 
who  know  him  well  could  have  no  better 
friend  than  their  man  m  Washington  for 
lo  these  20  years— Richard  Ichord  • 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  Ichord  of  Mis.souri  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Kesearch  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Dick  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion. He  IS  truly  a  master  of  the  complex 
and  occasionally  arcane  subject  of  mili- 
tary technology  His  superb  command  of 
the  details  involving  a  multitude  of 
weapon  systems  has  made  him  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  concerned  with  the  ability  of  our 
military  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
technology. 

I  wish  to  applaud  his  expertise,  his 
even-handed  leadership,  and  h's  guid- 
ance His  departure  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  will  mean  a  lo.ss  to  his 
colleagues,  his  constituents,  and  to  every 
American  who  shares  h's  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  Americas  defenses  in 
the  pre.servation  of  our  Nation's  .security 
and  peace  throu<?hout  the  world  • 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  my  many  colleamies  in 
honorim,'  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Dick  L  hord  for  his  20  years  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  constituents  of 
Missouri's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Throughout  his  20  years  in  the  House, 
Dick  Ichord  has  established  an  impres- 
sive legislative  record  exemr-lified  by  his 
work  on  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Armed 


Serv.ces.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
He  was  both  a  forceful  and  effective  ad- 
vocate of  a  strong  national  defense 
whenever  the  .Armed  Ser\  ices  Committee 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor 

During  his  congress. onal  service.  Dick 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  Dick  played  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  role  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  and  Re- 
straint of  Trade  Activities  Affecting 
Small  Business. 

Dicks  important  contributions  to  this 
institution  represent  a  la -ting  legacy.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
his  counsel  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Dick  the  best  as  he  prepares  to  re- 
tire from  the  Congress  • 
•  Mr  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  the  unique  privilege  of  serving 
with  my  good  friend  Dick  Ichord  in  both 
the  Mi.ssouri  House  and,  for  the  last  4 
years,  in  Congress.  As  a  junior  member 
of  the  Mi.ssouri  General  Assembly  in  the 
19,50's,  I  watched  his  masterly  parlia- 
mentary performances,  first  as  speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  House  and  then  in 
19,59,  as  speaker.  It  was  there  that  Dick 
showed  his  commitment  to  fiscal  con- 
servatism and  budget-balancing,  a  com- 
mitment that  has  continued  to  this  day. 
In  Congress,  Dick  has  been  a  brilliant 
generalist  m  an  era  of  narrow  speciallza- 
l  on.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  natural  re- 
source conservation,  spearheading  flood 
control,  recreational  and  water  supply 
projects  m  Missouri.  He  reformed  the 
House  Un-.American  Activities  Commit- 
tee a  decade  ago,  changing  its  name  to 
the  Hou,se  Internal  Security  Committee 
and  conducting  respons'ble  investiga- 
tions into  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  vari- 
ous subversive  groups.  Then,  in  1974,  he 
drafted  a  resolution  that  transferred  the 
committee's  functions  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

A  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  since  1963,  he  has  chaired 
a  number  of  important  investigations,  in- 
cluding tiie  probe  into  the  M-16  rifle 
proiiram  After  a  stint  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee in  1977.  From  that  vantage 
point,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  note — 
and  seek  to  correct— the  deterioration  of 
the  American  military  capability  vis  a  vis 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ha.s  led  the  effcrt  to  cut  waste  in  defense 
spending. 

It  is  one  of  Dick's  deepest  regrets  that 
his  prime  concerns- — budget  balancing 
and  military  preparedness — have  not  yet 
been  resolved  as  he  departs  But  one  of 
his  legacies  is  the  attention  he  has  fo- 
cused on  these  issues.  I  am  certain,  too. 
that  he  wnll  continue  to  carry  the  banner 
forward  in  private  life.  In  closing.  I  want 
to  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  a  great  legis- 
lator and  a  longtime  friend.* 
•  Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
indeed  sorry  to  be  making  this  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 


search and  Development  Subcommittee. 
Hou.se  Committee  on  .'Vrmed  Services,  be- 
cause h  s  departure  w  11  be  a  major  loss 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  cause  of  re- 
building the  national  securitv  of  the 
United  States 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Dick 
during  my  16  years  m  the  House  He  pre- 
ceded me  here  by  4  years  Though  w? 
work  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
always  respected  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est conser^-ative  patriots  to  ever  sit  m  this 
House.  As  senior  mnority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Dick  as 
my  chairman 

Ours  has  been  an  extremely  clo.se.  co- 
operative relationship  Dick  has  been  the 
model  team  leader,  always  going  out  of 
his  way  to  be  considerate  of  minority 
views  and  input.  Under  his  leadership  we 
have  made  great  strides  m  developing  the 
military  systems  needed  by  our  Armed 
Forces,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  i  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  subcommittee  in  the  House  which  is 
more  effective,  more  dedicated,  or  more 
productive  than  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  under  Dick's 
leadership  I  will  certainly  miss  him  a.-^ 
my  chairman. 

I  believe  history  will  grade  Dick  very 
highly  for  another  contribution  he  maae 
to  the  Consrress  and  the  secunty  of  the 
American  people  Dick  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
nty before  it  wais  abolLshed  by  a  naive. 
liberal  Hou.se  This  committee  carried  out 
the  task  of  monitoring  persons  and  or 
activities  that  were  dedicated  to  weaken- 
ing and  destroying  our  country  Unfortu- 
nately. I  bel  eve  history  will  prove  that 
dissolution  of  this  activity  will  have  been 
comparable  to  another  form  of  unilateral 
disarmament. 

A  no  more  loyal,  honest,  dedicated,  or 
patriotic  man  ever  served  in  this  body 
than  Dick  Ichord  and  I  am  one  of  his 
greatest  admirers.  Military  research  and 
development  and  our  national  security 
effort,  in  general,  have  lost  a  strong  and 
effective  spokesman.  The  Congress  is 
losing  a  principled  Member  who  always 
\oted  unselfishly  for  what  he  felt  best  for 
the  country  regardless  of  the  political 
consequences  His  shoes  will  not  be  easily 
filled.  I  will  greatly  miss  him  as  a  col- 
league and  my  wife.  Barbara,  and  I  wsh 
Dick,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Penny.  God- 
speed in  their  future  endeavors.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Marvland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  especially  the 
residents  of  Missouri's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  are  losing  a  most  distin- 
guished Congressman. 

S  nee  hLs  elect. on  in  1960.  a  period  ot 
service  2  years  longer  than  my  own,  Dick 
has  survived  five  redistrictings  because 
his  constituents  have  never  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  exceLent  service  and  repre- 
sentation he  has  provided.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
Dick  fought  to  insure  p.  strong  U.S.  de- 
fense and  has  gained  this  Chamber's  re- 
spect and  gratitude  for  his  knowledge 
of  military  matters. 

My  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
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Di(  K  and  his  gracious  wife.  MUlicent, 
the  best  in  the  years  to  cotne.« 

•  Mr  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Richard 
ICHORD.  retires  from  service  in  the  House 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  he  will  leave 
behind  a  mast  impressive  legacy  of  lead- 
ership. 

Throughout  his  working  career,  Rich- 
ard IcHORD  has  demonstrated  that  lead- 
ership ability  Prior  to  his  election  to 
Congress,  he  scr%ed  as  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  State  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
from  1952-1960  He  was  elected  speaker 
pro  tern  of  that  body  in  1957,  and  speaker 
in  1959  Clearly,  then,  he  was  well  pre- 
pared and  fully  qualified  to  assume  the 
role  of  a  Federal  legislator  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  87th  Congress  in  1960  His  20 
years  of  service  m  this  House  have  been 
marked  by  accomplishment,  concern, 
and  responsibility,  and  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Mi.ssouri  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  had  his  able  represen- 
tation 

Ru  H.^KD  Ii  HuRD  will  be  mi.ssed.  and  his 
distingui.shed  record  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, his  actions  have  l)een  admi- 
rable While  I  have  only  been  privileged 
to  work  with  him  for  the  last  2  of  his  20 
years  m  odice.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
his  abilities  and  privileged  to  be  his  col- 
league. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  every  best  wish  for  continued 
fulfillment  to  Richard  Ichord  and  his 
family,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  years  he 
has  given  to  this  Congress  • 

•  Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  although 
our  party  affiliation  have  placed  us  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  always 
been  proud  to  associate  myself  with  the 
political  philosophy  espoused  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  my  good 
friend  and  congressional  district  neigh- 
bor. Richard  Ichord. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who  has 
been  more  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  defense  and  the  drift  of  our 
foreign  policy  than  has  Dick  Ichord 
.And.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Con'^rcss 
\'.\\o  has  worked  harder  or  spoken  more 
eloquently  on  the  need  to  strengthen 
both. 

The  people  of  America  owe  Dick 
Ichord  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  un- 
tiring and  effective  support  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  kee-  ing  the  United  States 
strong,  with  a  military  deterrent  capa- 
bility second  to  none  and  a  foreign  policy 
that  is  respected  by  our  allies  and  adver- 
saries alike 

Richard  Uhord  has  been  a  credit  to 
this  bcKiy  He  has  courageously  spoken 
out  on  controversial  issues  always  will- 
ing to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may 
He  has  been  a  dedicated  and  dependable 
representative  for  his  constituents  and. 
he  has  .served  his  district.  State  and  Na- 
tion with  hii^h  honor  and  good  humor. 

It  1.S  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
more  Dick  Ichords  in  the  Congress. 
However,  we  can  at  least  content  our- 


selves with  the  knowledge  that  the  col- 
league we  have  been  privileged  to  know 
and  work  with  has  set  a  high  standard 
for  those  of  us  who  will  continue  to 
serve.* 

•  Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  Richard 
Ichord  deprives  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  with  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  concerned  legislative  minds  this 
body  has  ever  known  As  this  Congress 
concludes  its  business  we  have  been 
asked  to  say  farewell  to  our  colleagues 
who  aie  cl05in«  out  distinguished 
careers  One  such  person  is  a  dear  friend 
and  co-worker.  Richard  Ichord.  to  whom 
I  would  now  like  to  pay  tribute  to. 
He  IS  a  man  who  has  been  the  consumate 
public  servant  to  his  people  and  whose 
work  in  the  House  will  long  be  remem- 
bered 

Dick  and  I  both  came  to  Washington 
at  about  the  same  time  and  since  our 
initial  terms  we  have  become  the  best  oi 
friends  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
have  served  with  him.  and  I  consider  my- 
self a  better  legislator  because  of  that 
association  Upon  arriving  in  the  House, 
he  quickly  earned  the  resoect  of  his  col- 
leagues for  his  painstaking  research, 
long  hours  on  the  job,  and  his  sincere 
dedication  in  helping  others,  whether  it 
was  a  colleague  or  a  constituent. 

In  Dick's  two  decades  of  service  he 
has  become  one  of  those  individuals  who. 
behind  the  scenes,  has  been  a  major 
force  in  helpin^j  to  enact  vital  legisla- 
tion Though  there  were  times  we  may 
have  disagreed  on  some  areas,  in  such 
situations,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
effective,  yet  more  gracioas.  A  man  of 
achievement,  his  legislative  accom-jlish- 
ments  are  many,  accomplishments 
which  have  benefited  millions  of  Amer- 
icans across  our  country. 

He  .served  with  distinction  on  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
he  recently  served  as  chairman  of  the 
all  important  Research  and  Development 
Committee  It  takes  a  very  special  man 
who  can  over.see  a  budget  of  $13  billion 
and  as  we  all  know.  D;ck  is  certainly 
such  a  man.  a  man  whose  work  in  main- 
taining the  future  of  our  defense  forces 
has  been  outstanding  As  a  member  of 
the  Small  Busine.ss  Committee.  Dick 
has  become  an  irreplaceable  colleague 
and  those  of  us  who  serve  on  Small 
Busine.ss  will  find  our  jobs  far  more 
difficult  now  that  he  is  leaving. 

Richard  Ichord's  departure  from 
Congress  leaves  a  void  that  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  f\\\.  He  has 
said  that  though  he  is  leaving  Congress, 
he  will  never  retire  from  public  life, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when 
I  say  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  as 
successful  and  dedicated  in  his  new 
career,  as  he  was  in  his  old  • 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  honoring 
Richard  Ichord,  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Missouri,  who  has 
announced  his  retirement  at  the  close 
of  the  96th  Congress. 


I  commend  Dick  for  his  20  years  of 
devoted  work  in  the  House  He  served 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  and  the 
Nation  with  skill  and  dedication. 

I  extend  to  Dick  and  his  family  best 
wishes  for  happine.ss  in  the  years  to 
come  • 

•  Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Richard  Ichord.  as  he  makes  hus  new 
plans  for  the  coming  year  Congress,  the 
Nation,  and  his  constituents  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Missouri  are  facing 
a  great  loss  as  he  retires  from  this  body. 
I  am  gratified  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dick — a  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

During  his  20  years  of  service  he  has 
served  with  distiiiction  and  pride  He 
successfully  blended  his  wide  range  of 
exp)erience  with  a  firm  commitment  to 
serve  tlic  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 
Dick  will  certainly  be  missed  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Small  Business  where  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job. 

I  am  .sad  to  see  him  leave  Dick's 
good  mind,  conscientious  hard  work, 
and  practical  approach  to  the  problems 
we  have  faced  will  be  mi.ssed  • 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  Richard 
Ichord  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in 
Congress  for  preserving  America  and  our 
traditional  values  and  in.stitutions.  As 
one  slated  to  serve  on  his  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  at  the  time  of  its 
phase-out.  I  had  admired  his  competence 
as  chairman  in  handling  very  .sensitive 
situations,  particularly  in  the  volatile 
days  of  the  1960s  with  the  unfortunate 
raging  backlash  of  whole  elements  of  our 
society  against  duty  and  responsibility. 

Dick  Ichord  has  been  an  unusually  re- 
sponsible Member  of  Congress  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs  during  a  time  of 
tremendous  upheaval  and  strain.  No 
doubt  his  efforts  have  contributed  greatly 
to  maintaining  our  strength  and  resolve 
to  meet  these  challont:es  even  when  it 
meant  standing  with  the  few  to  hold  the 
line  against  majority  tyranny  or  the  co- 
los.sal  mistakes  of  political  expedience. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  bet- 
ter for  the  gallant  service  of  Dick  Ichord. 
but  we  will  miss  his  steady  hand  in  the 
important  decisions  ahead.  I  join  his 
many  friends  and  colleagues  ir  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  a  job  well  done  and  in  wishing  him  a 
satisfying  and  enjoyable  new  life  as  a 
private  citizen  • 

•  Mr  I  OEFFLER.  Mr  Speaker,  many  of 
this  body's  most  respected  Members  will 
not  be  coming  back  in  the  new  Congress 
Among  them  will  be  one  of  this  country's 
staunchcst  believers  in  a  strong  defense 
policy    Richard  Ichord. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  many  of  the 
Richard  Ichord  mold. 

Serving  as  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Dick  Ichord 
has  always  beleved  that  the  best  defense 
policy  is  a  defense  policy  placing  America 
beyond  conventional  and  strategic  vul- 
nerability. As  chairman  of  this  important 
subcommittee,  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
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assure  u.'-  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
for  our  vital  national  .security. 

Hi-  expertise  and  energies  go  beyond 
national  defense,  however  In  his  20  years 
of  outstanding  public  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Mi.s.'^ouri.  Dick  Ichord  fought  success- 
fully for  numerous  worthy  causes.  He 
served  at  one  tune  on  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
In  addition  to  his  work  om  armed  .services 
in  this,  the  96th  Congress  Dick  also  has 
been  an  ardent  defender  of  our  Nation's 
small  enterprenuers  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

His  Is  a  record  of  accomplishment — on 
behalf  of  his  district,  and  his  Nation. 
Tho.se  of  us  who  worked  with  him  always 
knew  where  Dick  Ichord  stood  on  the 
issues.  And  we  always  knew  where  we 
stood  with  him  as  his  friend. 

I  will  miss  his  caliber  of  representation 
in  this  body— and  his  friendship  • 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Ichord  for  his  20  year.^  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  remember  so  well  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  trip  which  we  took  together 
and  Dick  headed  His  interest,  dedica- 
tion, and  expertise  in  the  field  of  defense 
were  a  shining  star  to  all  the  countries 
we  visited. 

His  fine  record  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions Dick  has  made,  not  only  to  his 
constitutents  in  the  Eighth  Di.strict  of 
Missouri  but  to  the  whole  country,  will 
not  be  forgotten,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  his  friends  here  in  the 
Congress. 

I  know  he  will  continue  his  high  level 
of  service  as  he  moves  on  to  new  and 
even  greater  challenges,  and  I  am  sure 
the  future  holds  many  more  wonderful 
tnings  in  store  for  him. 

My  thoughts  and  best  wishes  will  be 
ever  present  with  Dick  for  every  success 
and  happine.ss  in  the  future,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating hiin  for  a  iob  well  done.» 

•  Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  96th  ConKress. 
we  will  lose  one  of  our  most  highly  re- 
spected and  competent  Members  of  Con- 
gress, our  colleague  and  friend,  Dick 
Ichord. 

Dick  has  contributed  significantly  to 
strengthening  our  defense  policies 
through  his  leadership  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  He  has  been 
an  important  figure  in  championing  our 
commitment  to  establishing  a  stronger 
national  security  policy,  and  meeting  our 
defense  needs  He  will  be  mis.sed  as  a  key 
member  of  this  committee  In  addition. 
his  ser\'ice  on  the  Small  Bu,sne.ss  Com- 
mittee has  given  ami;le  evidence  of  his 
legislative  skills  and  abilities. 

Having  traveled  with  Dick  on  several 
Interparliamentary  Union  group  meet- 
ings. I  have  witne.s.sed  him  a.s  a  mo.st 
vigorous  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Dick  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  important  addition 
to  our  U  S.  delegation,  and  I  have  gotten 
to  know  and  respect  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties in  representing  our  country. 


Dick  has  served  our  Nation  with  dedi- 
cation and  integrity  for  the  past  20  years. 
We  can  all  be  thankful  for  his  immense 
contributions  while  serving  in  this  body 
As  a  strong  proponent  of  service  to  his 
constituents,  Dick  has  provided  an  out- 
standing degree  of  leadership  and  pro- 
vided an  effective  liaison  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  Eighth  District 
of  Missouri. 

We  will  all  miss  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Dick  in  this  body.  However.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  in  his  future 
endeavors.  I  hope  that  Dick  and  his  wife, 
Millicent.  will  enjoy  a  healthy,  happy 
and  successful  future.* 


GENERAL  LEA\'~E 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  davs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE   TO   GUNN  McKAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  iMr  Marriott'  is  recog- 
nized, for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT  Mr.  Spseaker.  the 
hour  IS  late  and  I  will  not  be  long,  but  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
pood  friend  from  Utah.  Gunn  McKay. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  \LARRIOTT  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  sav  I  have  served  with  many  great 
legislators  and  many  of  them  have  been 
praised  today,  but  Gunn  McKay  is  one 
of  the  greatest  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with. 

Mr  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 

Mr  BURGENER  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Utah  'Mr.  Marriott'  for 
taking  thus  special  order.  I  do  not  want 
Gunn  McKay  to  get  out  of  here  without 
having  to  sit  through  and  listen  to  me 
for  just  a  few  moments. 

I  feel  especially  close  to  Gunn  McKay. 
and  I  will  very  much  mi.ss  h  m  I  know 
that  whatever  he  does  in  the  future  he 
will  make  a  very  large  contribution  to 


public  affairs,  whether  it  is  here,  whether 

It  IS  m  Utah,  his  home  State  I  know  that 
contnbut.on  will  be  a  large  one 

I  feel  especially  close  to  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  First  of  all.  we  share  a 
common  heritage  Hls  home  State  of 
Utah,  as  that  of  the  gentleman  m  the 
well,  is  my  home  State  I  was  born,  reared 
and  rai-sed  in  Utah  We  share  a  common 
heritage  Our  forefathers,  our  grand- 
parents, and  our  parents  were  pioneers. 
Mormons.  memt)ers  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  Church,  and  came  to  Utah  many 
many  years  ago.  and  we  share  that  com- 
mon heritage  Gunn  McKay,  members  of 
his  family  were  my  school  teachers  m 
school  I  spent  all  of  the  days  of  my  hfe 
until  I  was  married  and  moved  to  my  new 
adopted  home  m  California  m  Utah,  but 
I  will  always  consider  myself  a  displaced, 
misplaced  Utahan 

Anyway,  Gunn  McKay  is  always 
around  to  admonish  me  and  to  urge  and 
ms  St  that  I  be  just  a  bit  more  faithful, 
a  little  more  devout,  a  little  more  on  the 
straight  and  narrow,  a  little  more  of  a 
better  person.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  gomg 
to  succeed  m  those  efforts,  but  he  sure 
tries,  I  appreciate  it 

In  this  House  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  ser\e  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  We  have  served  together  on 
that  same  committee  now  for  6  years  and, 
more  specifically,  we  have  served  to- 
gether on  the  Subcommittee  of  Interior 
where  I  certainly  under  his  leadership 
and  tutelage  have  helped  him  fight  the 
battles  of  the  West  The  battles  of  the 
West  are  many  and  important 

They  deal  with  water,  critical  matters 
of  water  to  the  West  They  deal  with  the 
matter  of  public  lands  and  their  use. 
They  deal  with  the  m.atters  of  m  lieu 
taxation  of  puLlic  lands  and  how  that 
relates  to  local  government  They  deal 
with  our  vast  natural  resources,  our  na- 
tional parks  and  our  national  monu- 
ments and  the  most  judicious  and  care- 
ful use  and  efforts  to  conserve  and  to  use 
lands  in  the  best  public  interests  So  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  relafon- 
ship  and  that  association,  and  I  shall 
always  treasure  it  Long  after  Gckn 
McKay  has  gone  from  here.  Utah  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  this  body  and  by  this 
committee  because  of  his  efforts  and 
because  of  his  interest  generally  m  the 
West,  not  just  his  own  district,  not  jiist 
h  s  own  State. 

Second,  the  committee  on  which  I  do 
not  .serve,  but  he  cha-red,  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  of 
great  help  to  me,  to  my  district,  and  to 
my  community  under  h's  leadership. 

I  remember  the  trauma  of  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  San  Diego.  Here  was  a  pro- 
posed $300  miUion  Naval  Hospital,  a 
great  training  facility,  a  great  facility 
for  the  US  Navy,  for  the  mUitary,  for 
mUitarv  families,  for  retired  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  so  on.  The  proposal  is  to 
build  a  great  new  hospital  and  there  was 
a  great  division  of  opinion  about  this. 

It  might  mterest  my  colleague,  Gunn 
McK^y  of  Utah,  to  know  that  just  today, 
this  verv  day,  December  5,  the  Secre- 
tary of  "the  Navj-  has  selected  Balboa 
Park  in  Florida  Canyon  as  the  site  for 
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the  hospital  I  am  pleased  with  that  I 
wa-s  prepared  to  support  either  site,  as 
was  Chairman  McKay  of  the  Military 
Construrlion  Subcommittee 

This  is  goin«  to  be  a  Krtat  facility  for 
all  of  the  people  who  work  on  it  to  build 
It — It  IS  going  to  take  years  to  build— and 
the  many  thousands  of  families  of  the 
military  personnel  tht'inselves.  their  fam- 
ilies, as  they  use  that  great  facility  which 
will  come  into  being.  I  hope  they  \m11 
remember,  and  I  will  remind  ihem.  of 
GUNN  McKays  contribution  to  that  great 
facility  coming  into  being  His  judicious 
stewardship  of  shepherding  that  sensi- 
tive matter,  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  we  all  hope  a  wise  one, 
through  his  committee  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  making  this  become  a  reality. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Gunn  McKay  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  '  Mr 
Marriotti  for  bringing  it  all  to  us.  God 
bless  you  and  your  lamily  and  your  every 
future  endeavor  Tins  [jlace.  this  country 
IS  t)etter  for  your  having  been  here. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Utah. 
Congressman  Gunn  McKay,  who  will  be 
leaving  when  this  year  comes  to  an  end 
after  10  years  of  good  and  faithful  and 
honorable  service. 

While  Gunn  and  I  are  of  dilTerent  po- 
litical persuasions  and  have  ditlered  of- 
ten on  the  methods  of  approaching  the 
problems  oi  our  State  and  Nation.  I  have 
developed  a  great  respect  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  Gunn  McKays  commitment  to 
public  life.  Not  only  has  he  been  here  10 
years,  but  he  served  2  years  prior  to  that 
in  the  State  ICRislature.  He  has  a  very 
good  background  and  depth  in  legislative 
matters. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resjurces  of  our  land — 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Us  Institutions, 
promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

I  think  as  Congressman  McKay  leaves 
this  body  he  can  hold  his  head  up  high 
knowing  that  he  has  accomplished  many 
things  worthy  of  remembering. 
U  1840 

Gdnn  was  first  elected  in  1970,  and 
during  that  time  has  never  in  any  way 
discredited  his  State  or  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  this  institution  In  fact.  Gunn 
has  been  a  credit  to  this  institution  and 
will  be  a  credit  to  any  institution  with 
which  he  associates  in  the  future. 

More  than  once  I  bavp  hi^d  the  occa- 
sion to  engage  Gunn  on  the  i.ssues.  both 
publicly  and  privately  Gunn  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  issues  and  was  well  pre- 
pared before  ever  casting  a  single  vole 
on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Gunn  has  been  a  forceful,  diligent, 
and  hard-working  Representative  who 
has  paid  equal  attention  to  his  duties 
here  and  to  his  constituents  back  home 
Gunn  and  his  wife.  Donna,  have  had  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  stability  of 
family  life,  not  only  their  own.  which 
includes  10  lovely  children — more  than 
anyone  else.  I  believe,  in  the  Congress — 
but  of  all  society  as  a  whole  He  has  co- 


sponsored  with  me  the  national  family 
bill  for  4  con.secutive  years,  and  those 
who  know  him  know  of  his  deep  and 
abiding  commitment  to  the  quality  of 
family  life  in  America  and  greatly  re- 
-spect  him  for  it 

Gunn  has  been  a  good  church  man.  a 
good  citizen,  a  good  family  man.  and 
those  are  the  kinds  of  people  that  this 
Congress  needs  most  of  all 

GiNN  McK.AY's  desire  to  serve  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  work  he  did  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
in  helping  develop  a  multiple-use  con- 
cept for  public  lands  and  helping  pro- 
mote and  save  the  central  Utiih  water 
project  when  it  was  on  the  White  Hou.se 
hit  list  and  helping  open  the  door  to 
significant  synfuel  development. 

He  has  been  a  real  friend  of  the  West 
and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr  Ruddi. 

Mr  RUUD  I  thank  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  iMr. 
Marriotti,  for  taking  this  special  order 
out  for  our  colleague.  Representative 
McKay,  and  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
learned  in  a  short  time  to  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Utah's  great  ability 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  very  efTectue 
Member  of  Congress  I  appreciate  him 
also  because  he  is  a  neighbor.  District- 
wise,  we  join  districts.  Arizona  and 
Utah,  and  I  al.so  share  a  heritage  with 
him  inasmuch  as  my  own  grandfather 
led  a  wagon  train  into  Arizona.  Spring- 
erville.  Ariz,  in  1875.  where  he  settled. 
So  we  have  a  great  deal  m  common 

I  want  to  .say  that  Congressman  Mc- 
Kay has  played  a  very  ma.)or  role  in 
moving  legislation  of  vital  importance  to 
the  West,  because  he  understands  the 
needs  of  the  West,  and  this  i.s  something 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  tho.se  of  us 
who  live  in  the  West  because  we  do  not 
have  water.  We  cannot  survive  without 
water.  Our  lands  are  barren  compared 
to  the  lush  foliage  of  the  lands  here  in 
the  East,  so  sometimes  it  takes  100  acres 
of  land  just  to  raise  one  head  of  cattle 
or  one  lone  animal 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  so  important  and  important  that  the 
person  who  is  moving  them,  the  Con- 
gressman who  is  moving  them,  must 
understand. 

Aside  from  that,  and  observing  his 
actions  in  the  Congress  here,  I  have 
noted  that  he  has  demonstrated  immense 
integrity  and  also  diligence  in  carrying 
forth  his  responsibilities  because  he  feels 
veiT  sincerely  that  these  responsibilities 
as  a  Representative  of  the  people  must 
be  tended  to  not  only  hourly  but  by  the 
minute,  and  I  commend  him  for  that. 

I  will  miss  him  as  a  member — a  new- 
member  I  might  add — of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  where  I  have  also 
observed  him  m  action.  1  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  good  fortune,  to  him.  to  Ids 
family,  and  God's  blessings 

Thank  you  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr  MARRIOTT  Gunn  McKay  has 
cosponsored  the  very  Important  oil  shale 
bill  to  open  up  more  public  lands  for  oil 
shale  development  and  was  a  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  tar  sands  bill  For  many  years, 
Gunn  was  the  lone  voice  In  the  wilder- 


ness promoting  these  ideas  and  they  are 
now  beginning  to  oecome  fashionab.e  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  pioneering  some  of  those  efforts 

He  has  done  a  great  job  in  keeping 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  a  viable  base  for 
Utah,  done  work  for  the  Indians,  for 
water  development,  and  of  course,  the 
list  could  go  on.  if  we  had  the  tune 

Gunn  was  the  least  tenured  Congress- 
man ever  to  be  named  to  chair  a  sub- 
committee in  the  House,  namely,  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  M:litar>- 
Cnstructian  There  he  achieved  acclaim 
for  his  thoroughness  and  leadership  He 
worked  to  expand  our  allies'  share  of 
N.ATO  construction  in  Europe  He  was 
t.iere  when  it  came  to  balancing  the 
needs  of  military  projects  in  Utah  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  country  at  large. 
Gunn  McKay  has  served  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Steel  Caucus,  the  Copper  Cau- 
cus, the  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus. 
and  the  Rural  Caucus  He  has  worked  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  energy  de- 
velopment and  has  fought  to  make 
America  energy-independent 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  an  extremely 
impjrtant  debate  over  the  MX  missile 
designed  for  deplo.%ment  in  Utah  Gunn 
McKay  iias  taken  an  objective,  thought- 
ful stand  on  this  issue  without  regard 
for  public  opinion  polls  and  the  whims 
of  public  opinion  He  has  tried  to  ana- 
lyze the  I.ssues.  study  them  thoroughly 
and  make  those  decisions  which  arc  best 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  tiie  Slate, 
and  everyone  involved 

I  can  simply  and  honestly  say  that 
Gunn  McKay  has  been  an  honorable 
and  notable  public  servant  The  Bng- 
ham  Young  University  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing  in  1977  when  they 
awarded  Gunn  McKay  the  prestigious 
Abraham  O   Smoot  public  service  award 

I  will  m:ss  the  warm  and  personal  as- 
sociation I  have  had  with  Gunn  these 
past  4  years.  I  sincerely  wish  him 
and  Donna  the  very  best  I  know  that 
wherever  he  goes  and  whatever  he  does, 
his  influence  will  be  felt,  and  all  of  those 
around  him  will  be  better  for  it. 

So.  Gunn.  from  the  State  of  Utah, 
from  all  of  vour  colleagues  here,  from 
me  personally,  thanks.  God  bless,  and 
good  luck 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcm  California  'Mr. 
Danielsoni . 

Mr  DANIEI^ON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  about  5.  10  minutes 
ago.  I  noticed  my  good  friend  Gunn  Mc- 
Kay was  coming  up  for  his  very  small 
t-ortion  of  his  share  of  the  laudations 
that  accompany  us  here  today  Gunn 
McKay  and  I  came  into  the  Congress 
together  in  the  92d  Congress,  just  10 
years  ago.  and  I  do  not  thmk  'here  is 
anyone  whom  I  have  enioyed  knowing 
more  than  I  have  enjoyed  Gunn  McKay 
He  is  an  eminently  decent  man.  and  they 
are  hard  to  come  by  I  just  hope  we  have 
some  more  like  you.  Gi^nn 

I  have  had  a  little  fun  with  Gonn  Mc- 
K*Y,  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  that 
story  now.  Gunn  '^r'ou  do  not  have  to 
worry  I  have  had  a  little  fun  with  him 
over  the  years.  It  is  the  story  you  tell 
about  when  you  met  your  Aunt  Lecky 
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over  in  Scotland  one  time.  That  is  as  far 
as  I  will  go  You  can  continue  it  to  your 
friends,  if  you  wish. 

I  enjoyed  that  It  tickled  something  in 
me.  a  responsive  bone  that  really  meant 
something  really  good  to  me.  But.  Gunn 
McKay,  you  are  an  old  friend.  You  are 
a  dear  friend  You  are  the  type  of  friend 
that  I  just  hate  to  see  go.  but  you  meant 
a  lot  to  me  and  you  meant  a  lot  to  the 
country,  and  I  am  grateful  that  you 
were  here  for  10  years.  I  know  that  you 
and  your  wife.  Donna,  will  have  a  won- 
derful life  from  here  on  out  I  do  prom- 
i.se  that  if  ever  I  come  through  beautiful, 
bountiful  Utah.  I  am  going  to  stop  in 
and  sec  you  and  we  will  shake  hands 
and  talk  about  old  times,  which  in  ret- 
rospect will  probably  seem  far  greater 
than  they  are  today. 

One  other  thing  troubles  me.  With 
you  leaving.  Gunn  McKay,  from  Utah, 
and  here  ls  Bob  Duncan,  leaving  also 
from  the  Northwest,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Scott  sh  Caucus?  It  cer- 
tainly is  right  down  to  the  fundamen- 
tals at  this  point.  See  that  you  get  some- 
body else  You  are  both  great.  There  sits 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  Buckv  Buchanan,  laughing 
Another  decent  person.  It  is  time  for  me 
to  get  out  of  here  before  I  get  maudlin. 
Bless  you.  Gunn.  Take  care  of  yourself 
r  1850 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Sometime-s  I  ihmk  instead  of  special 
orders  these  ought  to  be  called  sad 
orders,  becau.se  iL  is  sad  I  regret,  as  I 
know  everyone  does,  the  departure  of 
each  of  our  brethren  from  this  body, 
whether  he  be  on  one  side  of  the  aisle 
or  the  other  But  in  every  group,  in  every 
association  that  we  have,  there  are  some 
people  with  whom  we  feel  a  special 
afOnity. 

I  think  from  the  very  first  time  that  I 
returned  to  my  second  reincarnation  in 
the  Congress  and  met  Gunn  McKay.  I 
felt  that  special  affinity  and  closeness  to 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  could  al- 
ways count  on  his  suits  being  more 
rumpled  than  mine,  or  perhaps  it  was 
because  I  knew  his  shoes  would  not  be 
polished  But  he  is  one  of  the  homespun 
philosophers  of  this  body,  even  though 
he  comes  from  one  of  the  "eastern  pro- 
vinces." the  State  of  Utah — back  in  what 
some  people  call  the  Midwest,  but  which 
we  in  Oregon  call  the  East  He  still  had 
those  homespun  Western  characteristics. 

When  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson  i  promised  not  to  repeat 
a  story  that  Gunn  has  told  me.  that  is 
absolutely  redundant  and  unnecessary 
berau.se  Gitnn  has  already  repeated  the 
same  story  many  times  over  to  each  one 
of  us  Tile  one  that  T  am  particularly 
fond  of  Is  the  one  about  the  old  sheep- 
herder  up  in  the  hills  in  Utah,  and  it  does 
not  ma'-e  anv  di^erence  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are.  what  the  i.ssue  is.  that 
old  sheepherder  has  always  pot  the  an- 
•swer,  and  he  is  the  guy  that  Gunn  has 
been  listening  to. 


Gunn  represents  really  to  me  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah,  and  that  is  why  I  find  it  most 
incongruous  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
back,  because  whether  the  issue  is  one  on 
the  arts  and  humanities  or  what,  on  the 
Interior  Committee  he  spoke  with  knowl- 
edge and  empathy  and  understanding. 
And  when  he  spoke  of  the  land  from 
whence  all  wealth  comes,  one  knew  that 
he  loved  the  land.  And  when  he  spoke 
in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
one  knew  that  he  had  the  empathy  and 
the  compassion  and  the  understanding 
which  brmgs  out  the  best  in  an  Ameri- 
can Congressman. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Kahlil  Gibran 
who  wrote,  as  my  colleagues  know,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  significant  events 
and  significant  characteristics  and 
significant  problems  of  our  life.  I  recall 
that  he  wrot-e  of  love,  and  the  words 
were  asked,  "Master,  speak  to  us  of  love." 
I  do  not  recall  all  that  was  said,  but  I 
recall  very  distinctly  that  the  master 
said,  "Let  there  be  spaces  in  your  to- 
getherness." 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  spaces  in 
our  togetherness  with  our  departed  col- 
leagues, and  there  will  be  spaces  in  my 
friendship  with  Gunn  McKay,  but  that 
friendship  will  never  terminate,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  narrowing  of  those 
spaces  and  the  resumption  of  this  close 
and  very  prolific  relationship  that  he  and 
I  have  had. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  and  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield   to  the  gentleman   from   Alabama 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  1  want  to  thank  my 
friend  for  taking  this  special  order  and 
join  him  in  words  of  tribute  to  our  col- 
league Gunn  McKay.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  some  of  us  have  more  in 
common  than  we  wish  were  the  case  at 
this  point  in  history,  and  having  shared 
the  experience  of  involuntary  retire- 
ment, I  feel  a  special  kinship  to  my 
friend  But  I  would  just  as  soon  not  be 
in  that  club,  and  I  would  just  as  soon 
he  were  not  either. 

I  have  observed  his  work  on  his  com- 
mittees and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
where  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
him.  As  has  been  the  case  with  all  of 
h'S  service  in  the  Congress,  we  have 
relied  upon  his  keen  mind,  his  unerring 
good  judgment,  his  concern  not  just  for 
the  people  of  h's  own  district  but  for 
our  country  and  for  all  the  people  of  our 
country,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  come 
to  rely  upon  the  qualities  of  integrity  and 
character  which  have  marked  his  serv- 
ice here  and  marked  hvs  life.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  you.  Gunn.  and 
we  thank  God  for  you. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
sperial  order. 

Mr  MARRIOTT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr  LOWRY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARRIOTT  I  w^ll  be  hapny  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  'Mr 
Marriotti  for  taking  this  time  to  give  us 
an  opporttmity  to  in  a  very  short  way 
give  tribute  to  a  man  on  whom  we  could 
spend  many  more  hours  than  we  are. 

As  a  new  Member  from  the  West.  I  will 
say  we  are  going  to  miss  Gunn  McICay. 
In  the  West  we  need  the  work  that  Gxtkk 
McKay  did  on  the  Interior  Committee,  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  men- 
tioned, and  in  many  other  ways  also.  As 
a  new  Member,  I  especially  appreciate 
the  help  that  Gunn  McKay  has  been  to 
us  when  we  have  had  our  problems  in  the 
West — and  they  are  very  specific  things, 
and  I  mean  that  very  much. 

Our  other  new  Members  are  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Williams  i  .  and  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Kogovsek  < , 
and  many  others.  We  greatly  appreciate 
that  service  to  our  constituency.  But  I 
think  more  than  anything  else  I  have 
been  impressed  by  Gunn  McKay's  real 
belief  in  this  democracy  in  which  we 
serve.  It  is  the  will  of  the  people  that 
runs  this  coimtry.  and  if  we  listen  to  the 
words  he  said  many  times,  that  always 
comes  through.  That  always  comes 
through.  It  is  our  institution  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
House  to  represent  those  people,  and  I 
believe  few  Members  take  that  more  to 
heart  than  does  our  colleague.  GcTfN 
McKay.  He  is  going  to  be  very  missed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  iMr. 
Marriott'  very  much  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Gunn 
McKay. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  suppose  there  is  going  to  be  and 
has  been  a  lot  of  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  because  of  these  so- 
called  lameducks.  but  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Buchanan  ' ,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan',  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  'Mr.  McKay',  although 
they  wiU  be  leaving  us.  take  with  them  a 
reputation  which  is  absolutely  super.  I 
think  that  when  all  the  smoke  ha" 
cleared  and  everything  has  come  and 
gone,  that  reputation  will  last  forever. 
I  congratulate  all  of  these  Members  for 
the  great  work  they  have  done. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  Congress- 
man McKay's  wrinkled  suits  or  whether 
his  shoes  were  shined.  1  never  did  like 
his  jokes,  so  I  hope  in  his  retirement  he 
will  find  some  new  ones.  But  I  do 
kno''.-  that  he  leaves  this  body  with  a 
great  reputation,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
that.  I  know  that,  of  course,  will  last 
forever. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
appreciate  h's  kindness  in  calling  this 
special  order.  Maybe  that  is  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but  it  is  a  kindly 
act  which  I  appreciate. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  mavbe  it  is 
bordering  on  love  when  people  stand 
around  here  for  3  hours  waiting  to  say 
a  few  kind  words,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

However.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  Ingratitude.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  greatest  experiences  of 
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my  life  have  dealt  with  PMUte  and  their 
personalities  and  what  they  have  to 
offer  as  individuaLs  in  their  character 
as  well  as  their  knowledge  and  their 
willingness  to  interact  with  each  other, 
which  IS  the  purpose  of  this  whole  world, 
and  all  else  is  akin  and  adjunct  to  that, 
and  all  things  are  for  people. 

I  just  want  to  say  thank.s  to  all  those 
in  the  House -and  there  are  many— 
who  have  assisted.  All  have  added  some- 
thing to  my  life.  As  I  said  earlier  in  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  there  Ls 
none  of  us  can  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  beinR  what  we  are  and  what  we  shed 
off  to  others  and  we  receive  from  others 
So  my  blessings  have  been  multitudi- 
nous in  this  Hou.se  in  meeting  with  so 
many  great  people,  great  personalities 
that  I  have  observed,  profiles  in  courage 
here  year  after  year  If  I  can  say  to  the 
people  of  this  country  one  thing,  it 
would  be  that  there  are  the  greatest  who 
serve  here  and  who  do  their  level  best  to 
serve  their  people  There  are  some  who 
stumble,  yes.  but  nowhere  else.  I  think, 
will  you  find  a  greater  group  who  work 
so  hard  with  all  of  their  talents  that 
they  have  to  serve  their  country  and  the 
people  in  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  all  those 
who  participated  for  their  association 
It  hits  been  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  my  life. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MARRIOTT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rushed  over  here  when  I  knew  my 
friend,  Gunn  McKay,  from  the  92d 
class  was  being  honored  today,  and  I 
arrived  a  moment  too  late  to  fit  it  in 
normally.  But  let  me  just  with  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  Gunn 
McKay,  a  truly  decent  and  wonderful 
gentleman,  state  that  we  came  together 
in  1971. 

n  1900 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  was  elected 
immediately  as  leader  of  our  class  of 
freshman  Democrats  He  gave  outstand- 
ing service  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  people  to  have  been 
honored  by  appointment  to  one  of  the 
top  three  committees  right  off  the  bat 
He  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Duncan'.  wUh  whom  he  is  now- 
sitting,  and  it  WU.S  with  great  distinction 

I  remember  the  success  of  the  rn.in. 
not  just  in  the  legislative  rield.  but  in 
the  athletic  field  I  would  a-sk  for  one 
moment  to  explain  a  rc-meinbrance  back 
111  the  day.s  when  th-  Ut:;h  Star.s  were  in 
tlie  ABA.  and  the  Kenluekv  Colonels 
were  also  in  the  American  Ha.sketball 
As.sociation.  As  part  of  a  little,  I  >;ues.s 
one  would  .say  a  little  venture  to  Kive  a 
little  publicity  to  the  American  Ba.sket- 
ball  A.s.soriatioii.  the  two  teams  were 
playint^  for  the  chanriionship,  and  they 
sponsored  a  great  .hoot  off  between  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky;  not  with  guns  and 
six-guns  like  maybe  m  Utah  you  fellows 


may  have  used  to  iettle  your  battles,  but 
V.  ith  this  round  basketball  painted  red. 
white  and  blue 

I  remember  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky went  down  to  the  gym  and  prac- 
ticed, and  thought  n?  was  m  pretty  good 
shape  He  did  not  see  "he  gentleman  from 
Utah  there  But.  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  showed  up  on  the  appointed  day 
in  LouLsviUe,  Ky  .  and  took  to  the  floor 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  took  tn 
the  floor  I  must  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  embarra.ssed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  He  sank  every  one 
of  his  free  throws.  I  do  believe,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  got 
1  out  of  the  10  we  were  allowed  So,  I 
was  disgraced  in  front  of  my  own  con- 
stituents, but  by  a  very  fine  gentl'^man 
and  a  good  friend,  a  person  who.se  ex- 
ample to  us  in  family  matters  is  particu- 
larly strong  I  know  that  the  Church  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  is  extremely  devoted 
to  family  unity  and  fam.ly  togetherness. 
and  family  virtues,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  has  exemplified  tho.se 
virtues  from  the  moment  he  came  to  the 
House. 

His  departure  in  truth  can  be  honestly 
said  as  a  diminution  of  the  Hou.se  I  wish 
him  and  his  family  the  very  best  I  hope 
that  they  have  much  health  and  much 
happiness  and  much  fulfillment  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

I  did  not  know  the  Rcntleman  from 
Utah  was  a  basketball  player  That  is  a 
new  one  on  me,  but  the  Utah  Jazz  maybe 
could  use  a  new  guard,  and  that  is  a  good 
po"=slbillty  for  future  employment 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  about 
our  colleasue.  Gunn  McKay. 

•  Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  Gunn  Mi- 
Kay  has  been  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man He  has  served  Utah  and  the  Nation 
with  distinction,  and  his  contributions  to 
the  country's  welfare  will  be  appreciated 
for  generations. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Girs-N  has  been 
especially  effective  in  two  areas  vital  to 
national  security — defense  and  energy 
Gdnn  is  a  dedicated,  vigorous  chiiirman 
of  the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee. And  he  has  been  an  active,  percep- 
tive member  of  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee which  I  chair  His  expertise  in  the 
field  of  energy  has  been  one  of  the  driv- 
ing forces  behind  the  subcommittee'.s  ag- 
gressive synthetics  fuels  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  is  already  reaping  benefits 
for  the  Nation. 

Gunn  has  been  a  close  friend  and  a 
respected  colleague  We  wish  him  well. 
and  we  are  confident  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  his  strong  advocacy 
and  expert  knowledge  to  the  vital  i.s,sues 
that  confront  i;.s  • 

•  Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  privilege  of  joining  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  CJunn  Mi  Kay 

Gunn  has  honored  us  with  his  presence 
in  Congress  for  the  past  10  years  He 
has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  has  served 


the  Nation  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Con.struction  Siib<'ommittee 

His  love  of  the  West  and  his  dedication 
to  the  thousands  of  citizens  he  repre- 
sented in  Utah  Is  well  known  His  rc.^pert 
for  life  and  his  unyielding  conscience  as 
a  legislator  Is  something  we  all  could 
follow- 
As  we  say  goodby  to  Oi-nn.  we  wish 
for  him  the  best  of  everything  the  future 
holds  for  such  a  good  man  Gunn,  we 
hope  you  will  allow  us  to  call  upon  you 
and  your  wisdom  and  counsel  w-hen 
needed  • 

•  Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  Gunn  Mc- 
Kay and  I  were  elected  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress on  Nove.Tiber  3,  1970  Since  that 
t;me.  he  ha.s  distingui.shed  himself  as  a 
very  able  memt>er  and  chairman  of  the 
House  .Appropriations  Committee 

Even  before  coming  to  Congress.  Gunn 
M(  Kay  was  an  experienced  lepi.slator 
ha\ mg  served  m  the  Utah  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1962  to  1966  and  as 
administrative  a.ssistant  to  Gov  Cal- 
vin Rampton  from  1967  to  1970 

Gi-NN  Ml  Kay  has  been  a  devoted  and 
dedicated  member  of  his  church  where 
he  has  been  exceptionally  active 

All  of  the  friends  of  Gunn  McKay 
know  that  a  new  phase  of  his  career  is 
opening  and  that  it  will  be  as  distin- 
guished as  those  years  which  he  gave  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  send  to  Gunn  and  to  his  wife.  Donna 
my  very  best  w-i.shes  for  his  continued 
success  and  happiness  • 

•  Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Gi-nn  M(  Kay,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  close  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Gunn  has  given  10  years  of  dedicated 
and  devoted  service  to  his  constituents 
of  the  First  District  of  Utah,  and  has 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  during 
Irs  distinguisheci  career  His  diligent  ef- 
forts as  a  member  of  the  House  .Appro- 
priations Committee  and  tiie  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Military-  Con- 
struction have  been  btith  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  indeed  these  successful  efforts  have 
made  America  a  stronger  country  and 
more  effective  aRainst  threats  to  our 
pret'ious  heritage  of  liberty. 

FVw  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  comjitis.sionatc  understanding  of 
Iniman  problems  than  hits  Gunn  McKay 
He  ha.s  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
implement  meaningful  solutions  and  ef- 
fective action  on  hehalf  of  individual 
citizens  caught  in  the  bewildering  maze 
of  outrageous  Federal  bureaucracy 

Gunn  is  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader,  and  he  will  be  missed 
here  m  the  House  of  Representatives, 

I  extend  to  Gunn  McKay  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  m  devotion 
to  the  highest  principles  • 

•  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  Kood 
friend  and  office  neighbor  Gunn  McKay 
f^or  the  last  10  years,  Oi-nn  McKay  has 
ably  served  the  [>eoplc  of  Utah's  First 
District  For  a  number  of  those  years  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving'  with 
Gunn  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee    In   this   car>acity  I   got   to 
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know  him  quite  well  The  better  I  got  to 
know  him  the  more  I  appreciated  the 
nature  of  the  man  Very  competent,  ery 
hardw-orking.  he  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with. 

Gunn  McKay  was  the  type  of  service- 
minded  Congressman  for  whom  no  prob- 
lem was  too  small.  Always  willing  to 
listen  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  he 
built  a  laudable  record  of  public  ser\ic9 
during  his  five  terms  in  Congress  Open 
minded  and  fair — yoii  always  knew- 
where  Gunn  McKay  stood. 

Caught  up  in  this  falls  Republican 
landslide  he  now  must  take  leave  of  Con- 
gress He  goes  leaving  behind  a  lot  of 
friends.  Though  he  sat  on  the  other  .-iide 
of  the  aisle  and  we  disagreed  on  many 
issues,  he  never  let  political  philosophy 
stand  in  the  path  of  personal  friendship. 
Gunn  McKay  is  a  very  nice  guy  who 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him.  I  w-ish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors.  May  his 
future  pursuits  bring  h-m  much  success. 
and  may  he  and  his  lovely  wife.  Donna, 
and  their  10  children  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness they  so  richly  deserve.* 
•  Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  fine  Congressman,  Gunn  McKay. 

Gunn  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  of 
the  country,  both  before  he  came  to  Con- 
gress— as  a  businessman,  a  teacher,  and 
in  various  capacities  in  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Utah — and  here  m 
Congress.  In  the  decade  of  his  service  in 
the  Congre.ss,  Gunn  has  proven  him.self 
to  be  an  able  and  effective  legislator 
particularly  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations 

I  personally  had  occasion  to  work  w  ith 
Gunn  when  a  major  naval  installation 
m  my  district  was  scheduled  to  be  dosed. 
and  I  w-ill  always  be  grateful  for  the 
help  and  assistance  he  offered  them. 

He  worked  clo.sely  with  me  and  w-ith 
the  Defen.se  Department  to  alleviate  the 
impact  of  the  closure  .A.s  a  result  of  his 
tireless  determination,  the  site  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  are  m  par- 
tial use  todav.  And.  they  are  the  subject 
of  continuing  redevelopment,  which  is 
designed  to  provide  military  and  civilian 
uses  that  have  significantly  curtailed  the 
economic  and  employment  conscouenccs 
of  the  base  closing. 

The  task  of  oversee-ng,  examining  and 
analyzing  the  many  Pentagon  decisions 
on  base  transfers,  construction  and  clos- 
ings can  often  be  a  thankles.s  task  But  it 
is  one  which  Gunn  has  carried  out  very 
judiciou.sly.  and  he  has  always  con- 
ducted him.self  w-ith  unquestioned  dedi- 
cation and  integrity. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  will  not  be  the  same  without 
Gunn  McKay  Wc  will  miss  him.  but  we 
wish  him  Godspeed  in  all  his  future 
endeavors  • 

•  Mr.  ANTJERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  97th  Congress  con- 
venes in  January,  many  of  our  friends 
and  colleagues  w-ill  not  be  returning.  One 
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of  the  finest  missing  w-ith  that  group  will 
be  Congressman  Gunn  McKay. 

Throughout  the  1970s.  Gunn  McKay 
has  represented  his  constituents,  and  the 
State  of  Utah,  in  an  outstanding  fashion 
No  lesser  description  could  be  appro- 
priately u.scd  in  describing  the  service 
that  Gunn  provided,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple from  his  State,  but  to  those  cvery- 
wheri'  in  our  Nation. 

Gunn  McKay  has  been  the  type  of 
Congressman  on  whom  you  cannot  cor- 
rectly attach  a  label.  He  is  not  a  liberal, 
and  he  is  not  a  conservative.  He  is  an 
American,  and  he  is  a  leader,  and  at 
times  this  combination  has  kd  hiir  to 
take  stands  tliat  might  be  considered 
either  "left"  or  '-right  '  But  Gunn  is 
much  too  thoughtful  to  ever  believe  that 
there  can  be  a  single  ■right'  way  to  re- 
act to  every  problem  that  come.s  up.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  .Abraham  Lincoln  who  said 
that  "consistency  ;s  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds."  Well.  Gunn  McKay  has 
done  one  thing  consistently,  and  I  belie\c 
it  is  sometliing  which  Lincoln  would  ap- 
prove; Congre.'-.'-man  McKay  has  con- 
sistently done  w-hat  he  believe,=  is  best  for 
the  people  of  Utah  .s  First  District. 

As  chairman  of  the  important  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. Gunn  McKay  took  on  a  na- 
tional leadership  role  And  in  that  role. 
he  has  performed  admirablv  He  was  ad- 
vocating a  strong  national  defense,  with 
secure  military  facilities,  long  before  such 
a  position  was  politically  popular. 

We  here  in  the  House  will  surely  miss 
GuN.N  McK'.y;  we  will  miss  him  as  a 
friend,  and  we  will  miss  him  as  an  in- 
dividual to  whom  we  could  turn  for  good 
advice.  But.  with  time,  these  roles  will 
come  to  be  filled  b>'  others  But  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Utah  will  miss 
Congres.sman  McKay  for  so  long  as  he 
remains  outside  of  public  service. 

Gunn  McKay  has  been  a  strong,  effec- 
tive, and  respected  legislator  Lee  and  I 
wisli  Gunn  his  wife  Djnna  and  their  en- 
tire family  all  the  best  in  their  future 
endeavors  Certainly,  he  deserves  it  for 
the  time  that  he  has  stjent  serving  his 
country.* 

•  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  truly  sad  that  this  House  w-ill.  after 
a  decade,  be  without  the  presence,  the 
integrity  and  the  skills  of  Gunn  McKay 
when  we  convene  in  Januar>-.  I  shall  be 
losing  one  of  my  best  friends 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  Gunn  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  especially  to  have 
worked  closely  w-ith  him  on  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  and  the  Military  Con- 
struc-t:on  Subcommittee,  which  he  has 
so  ably  chaired  since  January  1977. 

As  Military  Construction  chairman, 
Gunn  presided  over  ntimerous  major 
projects  involving  difficult  and  sensitive 
decisions  directly  affecting  our  national 
.security,  Inrluding  the  Space  Shuttle,  the 
MX  missile,  the  relocation  of  U  S  troops 
m  the  Panama  Canal,  US  relations  w-ith 
other  NATO  allies,  development  of  U.S. 
bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf-Indian  Ocean 
area  and  ba.se  realinements  and  clos- 
ures in  the  United  States. 


Throughout  these  delicate  delibera- 
tions, Gi-NN  has  time  and  again  been  the 
leader,  the  problem-soher  and  the  de- 
fender of  tax  dollar.s— never  losing  sight 
of  the  needs  of  national  defense 

Sim.larly.  as  senior  m.ember  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Gunn  has  helped  shape  public  policy  in 
a  crucial  decade  during  which  the  sub- 
commattee  dealt  wuh  national  lands 
management  problems  confronting  our 
Indian  tribes,  development  of  fossil  fuel 
resources,  creation  of  synthetic  fuels  and 
research  on  renewable  energy-  .sources 
His  knowledge,  tenacity,  sense  of  humor 
and  deep  commitment  to  public  sernce 
have  been  reflected  throughout  10  years. 
We  shall  m'..ss  those  qualities,  the  will- 
ingne.ss  to  work  hard  and  tackle  tough 
Lssues.  and  that  warn,  friendship  Gunn 
has  offered  to  us  all  My  best  wishes  go 
with  Gunn  Donna  and  their  familv  In 
the  coming  years  • 

•  Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker.  Gunn  Mc- 
Kay has  become  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  resj-ect^i  people  on  the  needs  of 
the  country's  military  forces 

GuNNs  effective  leadership  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  has  been  verv  beneficial  to 
the  Nations  defense  capabilities, 

Gunn  McKays  dedication  to  the  con- 
tinued military  .strength  of  the  United 
Stales  deserves  cur  re.spect  and  appre- 
ciation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sene  with 
Gunn  on  the  -Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

I  have  seen  his  sincere  concern  for  the 
ix-ople  of  his  district  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  I  feel  he  h-as  given  him- 
self, fully,  to  nls  job.  and  I  respect  his 
accomplLshments. 

I  also  have  great  resr>ect  for  Gtjnn's 
legislative  abilities  and  for  the  persever- 
ance he  has  always  exhibited  in  pursuing 
quality  legislation 

I  am.  sure  that  his  colleagues  in  tnc 
House  w.ll  m'ss  Gunn  McKays  wise 
coun.sel  and  his  congeniality  I  will,  per- 
sonally miss  hLs  good  friendship  as  well 
I  wish  him  the  best  as  he  leaves 
Congress.* 

•  Mrs  HOLT  Mr  Speaker  as  our  col- 
league Gunn  McKay  leaves  this  great 
body  after  10  years  of  dedicated  and 
capable  service,  it  is  an  honor  to  say  a 
few-  words  of  tribute  I  never  served  in 
committee  witli  Gunn  but  I  had  the  op- 
portunitv  to  know  him  at  weekly  prayer 
breakfast. 

Gunn  McKay  is  one  of  the  truly  gentle 
men  in  this  Congre.ss.  He  is  friendly  be- 
yond patronizing;  kind  and  magnan- 
imous. Gunn  is  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  he  brings  those  convictions  to  all 
that  he  does.  He  is  very  articulate  and 
succinct,  and  when  speaking  before  a 
group  he  alw-ays  put  the  issue  in  perspec- 
tice.  Gunn's  ability  to  use  these  qualities 
when  debating  or  speaking  freely  re- 
sulted in  a  legislator  with  a  po.sitive  ap- 
proach to  government,  who  never  failed 
to  personifv  his  goals  for  mankind.  Per- 
sonallv.  I  will  miss  Gunn  McKay,  and  in 
the  House  we  will  all  miss  the  goodness 
that  is  so  specially  Gunn's.» 
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U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION Aaci>JCV  I'e.titOtx.i'Aci  VllAL 
FUNCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man Iroin  AlaLanw  'Mr  Blhhanan)  is 
rec-oKni/.ed  lor  30  iiunules. 

Mr.  BIX'HANAN  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  many  years  m  which  it  ha.s  been  in. 
prlvik-Ke  to  .serve  on  the  International 
Operaiion.s  Subc  omnnttee.  I  have  ex- 
pre.s.scd  my  con(  ern  over  the  contmu.ng 
reductions  in  the  personnel  levels  and 
the  landing  m  ronstunt  dollar  term.s  of 
the  programs  earned  out  by  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Coinmmiication  Agency 
(USICAi.  In  my  judgment,  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  hulbright-Hays  program 
and  our  cultural  exchanges,  our  interna- 
tional publications,  our  libraries,  and  the 
other  ICA  programs  arc  a  vital  function 
not  only  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  of  our 
defen.se  policy  us  well 

For  too  long,  they  have  been  neglected 
and  permitted  to  decline  At  a  time  when 
world  communicaiion  i.s  exi  andmg  our 
efiforts  to  communicate  with  the  world 
are  declining 

The  U  S  Advisory  Commission  on  Pub- 
lic Diplomacy,  created  along  with  the 
USICA  111  1978.  has  recently  submitted 
its  first  report  on  that  Agi'ncy.  This  is  a 
very  important  report  which  makes  a 
number  of  recommendations  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Agency  and  of  U.S. 
foreign  tx)licy 

Included  m  the  recommendations  are 
those  to  increase  USICA's  resources,  beef 
up  Its  Otfice  of  Research  and  give  the 
USICA  Director  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  National  Security  Council. 

With  a  new  administration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
verse the  damage  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  these  [irograms  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Adv'sory 
Commi.ssion  will  he  reflected  in  the  fiscal 
1982  budget  for  USICA. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Dr  C^lln  Pobison.  chairman  of 
th«>  .Advisorv  Commission  as  well  as  the 
other  membc-s  of  the  Commission  for 
their  thoughtful  ret^ort. 

The  following  recommendations  sec- 
tion of  the  Advisorv  Commission's  renort 
outlines  .some  of  the  problems  USICA 
faces  and  the  means  to  overcome  them  to 
the  enhancement  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy  ob'ectlves 
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A       RrrOMMENDATTON 

Ail  an   Investmpnt   In  national  aecurtty. 


th»  Congress  and  the  President  Bhould  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  resources  this  na- 
tion oommllH  to  the  conduct  of  public  di- 
plomacy 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USICA's 
budget  be  increased  by  »200  million 

The  Commi.ssion  recommends  that  the 
President  ral.w  tJSICAs  personnel  celling  by 
30  percent 

The   Commission    recommend.s    that    Con- 
gre  -s  exempt  public  diplomacy  activities  from 
wovemment-wlde  travel  reductions. 
Budget 

In  1981,  the  United  States  will  spend  «t62 
billion  on  national  defense  The  proposed 
PY  1«8I  budget  for  USICA  Is  $448  million— 
approximately  0  3  percent  of  what  we  devote 
to  military  spending. 

The  Commission  strongly  believes  th»t 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  view  public 


diplomacy   as   an    lDdlspen.sable   element    in 
Americans  national  security 

The  strength  of  our  country  derives  as 
much  from  the  Ideas  we  represent  as  It  does 
irom  the  military  and  economic  power  we 
exercise  In  support  of  thos«  Ideas  bovlet 
dissidents,  the  mass  exodus  of  Cubans.  Cam- 
bodians, and  Vietnamese  to  freedom  in  the 
U  S  .  the  spread  of  the  human  righto  move- 
ment worldwide  are  recent  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  these  Ideas 

Current  ar-ross-the-board  military  Increases 
are  jusllfled  In  terms  of  the  nation  s  defense 
I  i.e,  are  ou.,  however,  an  exclusive  guaran- 
tor of  national  security. 

All  of  us  are  concerned — and  rightly  so — 
that  we  not  slip  Into  military  weakness.  We 
are  steadily  modernizing  our  military  pos- 
ture Yet  cutting  back  our  other  Interna- 
tional programs  contributes  to  another  kind 
of  weatness.  e.ery  bit  as  dangerous  It  cuts 
back  our  arsenal  of  InHuence.  Our  support 
for  liberty  In  the  world — our  defense  of 
American  and  Western  Interests — cannot  be 
mounted  with  military  weapons  alone  The 
battle  for  American  Influence  In  the  world 
requires  more  than  rockets,  certainly  more 
than  rhetoric  It  requires  the  resources  that 
make  our  diplomacy  effective  "  Secretary  of 
State  Edmund  Muskle.  addressing  the  New 
York  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  July  7. 
1980. 

"If  you  give  us  scholarships,  that  is  far 
belter  than  giving  us  100  tanks  ,  While  the 
Soviet  Union  olTers  hundreds  of  scholarships 
to  Yemeni  students  and  military  officers,  get- 
ting scholarships  to  the  United  States  has 
teen  like  pulling  teeth  without  anes- 
thesia,"— A  senior  advisor  to  President  Saleh 
of  Yemen,  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times, 
May  7.  1980 

USICA  today  Is  operating  In  real  dollar 
term:;  with  less  than  one-half  the  money  the 
same  programs  had  In  the.  mld-1960's  If  It 
were  operating  at  those  levels  today,  the 
Agency's  budget  would  approach  one  billion 
dollars  Ins'ead,  Its  proposed  budget  for  FY- 
1981   Is  $448  million 

Moreover,  United  States  Investment  In 
public  diplomacy  Is  low  in  comparison  with 
that  of  both  our  allies  and  our  adversaries 
A  report  Issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  last  year.  The  Pvibllc  Diplomacy  of 
Other  Countries  Implications  for  the  United 
States,  found  that  In  absolute  terms  the 
U  S  Is  outspent  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France  and  Is  nearly  matched  by  West 
Germany  Prance,  West  Germany,  the  So- 
viet Union,  Japan  and  Britain  all  spend  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  national  budget 
on  public  diplomacy  than  does  the  United 
States 

CuUurai    and    infornuition    programt    (u    a 
percentage  of  annual  budget  ' 

I  In  percent  | 

France 0  7 

West  Germany 0  6 

USSR 0  3 

Japan 0  21 

Britain 0,18 

United  States' 0  1 

'  Source     General  Accounting  OfRce,   1979 
Includes   Radio   Free    Europe  Radio   Lib- 
erty 

USICA  is  rarely  granted  new  funds  to  re- 
spond to  International  crises  and  opportu- 
nities, and  all  too  often  it  Is  forced  to  repro- 
gram  from  existing  resources  Because  of 
fiscal  constraints,  the  Agency  has  been  forced 
to  cut  vital  programs  and  forgo  significant 
opportunities 

Here  are  a  few  recent  examples 

The  Voice  of  America  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  convert  from  the  vacuum  tube 
er'.ulpment  of  an  earlier  generation  to  the 
more  reliable  and  cost-efTectlve  solid-state 
systems  of  today 

The  highly  successful  exchange  of  persons 


program  has  been  reduced  by  almost  50  per- 
cent over  the  past   15  jears 

US.CA  was  lorced  to  divert  funds  from 
other  Important  programs  to  finance  long 
overdue  Increases  in  the  Voice  ol  Americas 
t'ersian   broadcasts  to  iran 

UcjiCA  has  32  principal  posts  In  Africa; 
18  are  stiffed   by  only  one   Ame.'lcan  officer 

The  $100,000  cost  of  evacuating  Agency 
p:rsonnel  Irom  Iran.  Afghanistan,  and  Pakis- 
tan was  taken  from  USICA  s  current  budget. 
forcing  cuts  elsewhere  Unlike  the  Stale  De- 
partment.  USICA  has   no  emergency   fund 

America  Illustrated,  the  United  btates 
Government  magazine  that  Is  sent  to  the 
USSR  in  exchange  for  Soviet  Life,  has  lost 
Its  Impressive  sli'e;  Us  editorial  content  and 
staff  are  being  reduced. 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  Just  now  begln- 
ii'.ng  to  broadcast  to  Afghanistan  in  Darl, 
It  does  not  broadcast  to  Spain  In  Spanish, 
to  Japan  In  Japanese       ,   . 

On  March  3.  1980.  then  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  told  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations:  "Precisely  because  the 
world  has  become  a  more  dangerous  place  In 
recent  months,  we  will  continue  to  work  to 
defuse  Its  dangers  "  Decreasing  our  military 
vulnerability  Is  one  way  to  "defuse.  "  but  It 
Is  not  the  only  way  As  Ambassador  Fernand 
Spaak  noted  on  April  21.  1980.  speaking  for 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties In  the  US  : 

It  Is  the  friendships  and  imderstandlng 
that  are  built  between  ordinary  men  and 
women  that  will  ultimately  decide  the  na- 
ture of  relations  between  nations  and  con- 
tinents .  we  have  to  go  further  and  deepen 
(our)  understanding  beyond  the  official  and 
diplomatic  level.  Our  peoples  themselves 
have  to  know  one  another  better   .  .  . 

Public  diplomacy  Is  In  the  front  line  of 
this  effort,  and  If  USICA  Is  to  perform  ef- 
fectively It  must  be  given  additional  re- 
sources The  current  level  of  support  is  sim- 
ply Inadequate. 

An  18-year-old  student  of  politics  from 
DubMn  recently  wrote  to  VOA   complaining. 

"That  It  Is  100  times  easier  to  tune  to 
Moscow  than  to  the  VOA  .  This  should  be 
a  matter  of  national  security.  The  propa- 
ganda war  waged  by  Radio  Moscow  Is  sowing 
the  seeds  of  Marxist  revolution  and  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  among  the  poor  and  oppres- 
sed .  .  It  Is  all  the  more  effective  because 
the  voice  of  truth  Is  weak." 

The  $200  million  Increased  funding  we  rec- 
ommend would  merely  permit  the  Agency 
to  retain  Its  current  share  of  0  1"^  of  the 
total  annual  United  States  budget  of  FY  81 
now  estimated  at  $698  billion  A  prudent  as- 
sessment of  our  national  security  needs  re- 
quires that  we  do  no  less 

Can  the  nation  afford  ; 

Weak  VOA  signals  beamed  to  Central  Asia. 
Central  China.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Near 
Easf  $70  million 

Not  to  Initiate  a  modest  USICA  program 
In  Zimbabwe  supporting  the  emergence  of 
a  new  democracy^  $500,000 

Not  to  support  a  ma  lor  effort  to  address 
Joint  economic  concerns  through  coopera- 
tive research  with  our  European  allies?  $500- 
000 

Not  to  produce  a  major  exhibit  for  a  tour 
In  China,  responding  to  the  special  needs  of 
two  nations  trying  to  close  a  thirty-year 
gap''  $4  million 

Not  to  increase  the  number  of  USICA  offi- 
cers overseas  by  10  percent  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  Impact  of  public  diplomacy? 
$10  million 

Not  to  send  Ful bright  research  scholars  to 
developing  countries  with  which  we  now  have 
only  limited  contact  and  little  exchange''  $5 
million. 

Not  to  convert  19  VOA  broadcasting  studios 
to  solid-state  equipment ''  $2  million 

Not  to  convert  from  radloteletype  to  mod- 
ern word-processing  equipment  for  world- 
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wide  transmission  of  press  items'"  $3  5  mil- 
lion 

Not  to  send  our  officers  overseas  with  an 
adequate  command  of  the  local  language'' 
$2  8  million 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  The  Com- 
mission Is  not  now  recommending  new  pro- 
grams It  is  simply  slating  that  v^hal  L'S!CA 
Is  required  to  do  demands  resources  which  it 
currently  lacks 

At  the  Commission's  request  some  Agency 
elements  have  ouilined  ihelr  requirements 
beyond  the  limits  Imposed  by  OMB  and  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  Their  persuasive  and 
detailed  Justifications  for  Increased  budgets 
have  clearly  Identified  the  severity  of  USICA's 
fiscal  constraints 

Personnel 

USICA's  budget  Is  not  Us  only  diminishing 
resource  Also  reduced  is  public  diplomacy's 
most  valuable  asset  —  the  American  officer 
overse.is  and  the  staff  required  to  render  pro- 
fessional support 

Agency  officers  serving  throughout  the 
world  provide  the  most  direct  substantive 
and  effective  link  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  groups,  organizations.  Institutions, 
and  leaders  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  assigned  Vet  due  to  Federal  hiring  limi- 
tations and  employment  celling  reductions. 
USICA  Is  losing  several  hundred  more  posi- 
tions this  year 

The  Commission  finds  this  deplorable,  not 
only  because  of  the  impact  on  ongoing  pr.j- 
grams.  but  because  It  continues  a  fifteen- 
year  trend  In  Western  Europe  alone  the  num- 
ber of  American  and  foreign  national  em- 
ployees has  declined  81  percent  since  1954 
USICA's  overall  employment  level  has  de- 
creased by  30  percent  since  1964  The  cumu- 
lative Impact  of  these  reductions  makes  pros- 
pective cuts  Impossible  to  absorb. 

Unresolved  personnel  probIem.s  exist  In  any 
large  organization.  In  or  out  of  g.overnment 
This  Is  no  less  true  of  USICA  However,  the 
Commission  believes  that  these  are.  by  and 
large,  difficulties  apart  from  the  question  of 
sufficient  staff  USICA  does  not  have  enough 
people  around  the  world  to  do  well  those 
tasks  which  it  Is  enjoined  by  legislation  to  do 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
President  rals/>  USICA 'e  perscnnel  celling  by 
30  percent 

The  Commission  Is  also  convinced  that  the 
quality  of  USICA's  language  training  must  be 
Improved  to  the  point  where  more  officers  not 
only  speak  but  think  in  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned  Courses 
should  be  designed  specifically  for  USICA's 
personnel  Comprehension  of  the  nuances  and 
Implications  of  words  Is  requisite  to  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  world  of  Ideas,  opinions,  and 
perceptions  of  foreign  peoples. 

TRAVELING    AND    SHIPPING 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  96  86  (1979).  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  Im- 
posed across-the-board  restrictions  on  gov- 
ernment travel  and  shipping  This  applies  de- 
spite the  special  needs  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies,  and  despite  the  existing  overall  in- 
adequate budget  available  to  USICA 
A.S  a  result  of  these  restrictions 
_T!l^/.*    ^""^    "°'*    several    co"ntrles    w'-ere 


and  Budget  exempt  public  diplomacy  activi- 
ties from  these  restrictions,  and  lake  the  nec- 
essary measures  to  correct  this  setting  of  pro- 
gram policy  by  budgetary  default 

2  USICA's  Office  of  Research,  with  its  focus 
on  foreign  public  opinion,  is  critically  impor- 
tinl  to  all  cf  the  .Agency's  activities  It  should 
be  given  independent  organizational  sta'as 
additional  funds,  and  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  evaluating  program  effectiveness 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Office  of  Research  report  directly  to  the 
Agency  s  Director 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Office  of  Research  be  granted  an  Immediate 
increase  of  at  least  100  percent  of  its  current 
budget. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Office  of  Research  assume  responsibility  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
programs 

The  function  of  research  In  USICA  Is  to 
advise  the  Director  concerning  foreign  public 
opinion,  to  assess  foreign  attitudes  toward 
specific  policies  and  Issues,  and  to  evaluate 
the  reasons  for  them  The  Office  of  Research 
must  Identify  what  people  think,  and  why. 
determining  the  basis  on  which  foreign  pub- 
lics have  formed  their  opinions  It  should 
estimate  the  reaction  of  foreign  publics  to 
policy  options  under  consideration  by  the 
Agency  and  the  Administration  Research  re- 
ports and  analyses  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  Congressional  and  Executive  foreign 
policy  deliberations 

In  addition,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  Office  of  Research  should  be  responsible 
for  asses.sing  program  effect. veness  Before 
the  Agency  sets  policiee  governing  the  use  o' 
its  many  communication  and  exchange  pro- 
grams, the  effectiveness  of  existing  progran.s 
should  be  measured  The  Office  of  Research 
should  assume  this  function,  providing  sub- 
stantive data  to  help  management  guide  the 
allocation  of  resources  on  an  Agency-wide 
baels 

The  Commission  notes  that  USICA  does 
support  some  assessment  programs:  overseas 
Inspections  of  Agency  posls  are  conducted 
periodically,  major  resource  allocation  deci- 
sions are  made  annually  through  the  Zero 
Based  Budget  i  ZBB  )  process,  and  a  new  office 
has  been  formed  to  provide  Agency  managers 
with  access  to  computer-based  records  of  an 
estimated  20.000  separate  items  or  services 
produced  by  USICA  each  year  However,  tnc 
Agency  must  establish  an  independent  evalu- 
ation staff  wiLhin  the  Office  of  Research  to 
identify  what  works,  where  it  works,  and 
why 

At  present  the  Office  of  Research  is  re- 
quired to  filter  its  proposals  and  results 
through  too  many  bureaucratic  layers  The 
validity  of  research  and  its  ulUiiy  require 
maximum  Independence  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate undue  controls  from  external  sources, 
the  Office  of  Research  should  report  directly 
to  the  Agency's  Director. 

The  resc  irch  budget  for  USICA  represents 
0  6  percent  of  the  Agency's  total  allocation. 
Ilie  paucity  of  fui.ds  for  contract  research 
studies  I  less  than  $700,000)  has  lorced  the 
Office  to  limit  its  major  efforts  to  only  14 
countries  worldwide  Foreign  public  opinion 
trends  are  not  routinely  available,  and  Im- 


ooii^A  s  omcers  are  confined  to  the  capital      portant  surveys  are  not  undertaken  because 


city 

USICA's  book  distribution  program  has 
been  severely  curtailed 

Agencv  engineers  are  unable  to  maintain 
adequately  USICA's  overseas  equipment 

,.  ^K.ll'"^  Jcurnallst^-Dress  and  radlo-^are 
prohibited  from  traveling  to  some  of  the 
events  on  which  they  must  file  worldwide 
reports 

These  are  but  examples  of  a  denres-lnt-iv 
ong  list  The  Commls~,lon  recommends  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 


of  budget  restrictions  In  addltlcn.  social 
scientists  In  USICA  are  unable  to  travel 
within  the  US.  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
remain  in  touch  with  other  scholars  engaged 
In  relevant  research,  and  too  often  they  are 
excluded  from  participating  in  Internationa! 
seminars  becau.se  of  travel  cuts 

The  Office  of  Research  should  be  granted 
an  Immediate  increase  of  at  lea,-t  ICO  per- 
cent of  Its  current  budget  There  should  be 
far  more  ,';tudies  initiated  by  USICA  such  as 
the  one  recently  headlined  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post: 


"Study  Sees  Danger  in  Soviets'  Inabilitt  to 
Understand  U£ 

"Soviet  inability  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  system  is  currently  pro- 
cu  ;ne  a  dangerous'  perception  gap  between 
the  two  nations,  according  to  an  unusual 
US    governmrnt  research  study 

"At  a  time  of  exceptional  tension  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  the  studv  found. 
ihe  situation  is  dangerous  preciseiv  be- 
cause Soviet  experts  themselves  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  they  in  fact  understand  American 
soce'y' 

"These  findings  emerge  from  s  unique  re- 
search project  sponsored  by  the  US  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  — Murrey 
Maruder.  Washington  Post.  July  11.  1980" 

The  methodology  was  unique!  the  findings 
wore  suDrising.  and  deliberations  on  the  im- 
plications for  U,S  foreign  policy  are  now  go- 
ing on  at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
This  kind  of  effort  should  be  routine  for 
USICA,  providing  crucial  Insights  and  per- 
spectives all  too  often  absent  In  the  govern- 
ment's decision-making  process 

Many  Asency  officers  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  research  as  an  indispensable  policy 
and  program  guide  There  are  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  research  is  not  utilized  be- 
cause of  Ignorance  of  social  science  research 
capabilities  Jt.nior  officers  should  be  rotated 
through  the  Research  Office  on  a  regular 
basis  thereby  assuring  a  worldwide  cadre  of 
res»arch -sensitive  officers  In  the  years  to 
come, 

3  The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Director  of  USICA  be  assigned  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  National  Security  Council 

USICA  Is  required  to  "insure  that  our 
government  adequately  understands  foreign 
opinion  and  culture  for  policy-making  pur- 
poses To  do  so,  the  A-jency  must  become  a 
full  participant  rather  than  just  an  occasion- 
ally-consulted observer  in  the  foreign  policy 
decision-making  process 

USICA's  professionals  communicate  be- 
\ond  the  sphere  of  traditional  diplomacy  In 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned 
Agency  officers  meet  daily  with  students  and 
educators,  journalists  and  artisans  govern- 
ment officials  and  political  leaders  in  and  out 
of  power  The  .Agency  assesses  foreign  pub- 
lic opinions  public  attitudes,  trends  and  de- 
\eIopmpnts  Overseas  USICA's  exp>ertise  Is 
acknowledged  and  used  Most  US  ambassa- 
dors are  aware  of  the  unique  contnbutions 
the  Agency  makes  X-o  the  development  of 
strong  bilateral  ties  between  the  U.S  and 
other  nations. 

In  Washington,  this  is  all  too  frequently 
not  the  case  'ncreasingly.  U.S  foreign  policy 
decisions  must  reflect  a  greate:  sensitivity  to 
foreign  cultures,  to  foreign  public  opinions, 
perceptions  and  priorities  USICA  has  this 
sensitivity  which  should  be  considered  in  de- 
liberations at  the  highest  level  Congress  and 
the  President  have  lointly  determined  that 
USICA's  Director  shall  serve  as  "the  nrincipal 
advisor  to  the  President  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Secretan.-  of  State  " 

Only  as  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  "an  the  Dtrector  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion regularly  and  effectively 

E      ADDmoNAL    OBSERVATIONS 

The  Comml'-sion's  most  urgent  concern 
remains  the  Inadequate  resources  available 
to  USICA  However  the  follo»ing  issues  war- 
rant mention  in  this  Report  as  Important 
areas  to  which  further  attention  must  be 
directed 

1     UNESCO 

Freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  democracVs 
fundamental  values.  find«  expression  inter- 
nationally in  the  final  act  rf  the  Helsinki 
accords  iCommLssion  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  i  ,  In  the  'UN's  Universal 
Declaration      of      Human     Rights     and     In 
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UNESCO  General  Conference  sUtemenU 
The  exercise  of  this  freedom  In  todays  world 
Is  Increasingly  dependent  on  technological 
and  professional  capability. 

Industrialized  nations  have  a  superior  ca- 
pacity to  collect  and  distribute  Information. 
»nd  this  superiority  has  been  challenged  by 
many  developing  countries  as  Inhibiting 
their  ability  to  tell  their  stories.  In  their 
words,  from  their  perspectives,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally 

TTie  Commission  believes  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest,  as  well  as  In  the  Interest 
of  other  countries,  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  In  fashlonlnK  a  free  and  equitable  flow 
of  Information  worldwide  USICAs  role  In 
past  US  commitments  to  address  the  cur- 
rent Imbalanre.s  has  yet  to  be  adequately 
defined,  and  the  Comml.sslon  notes  that 
while  there  ha-s  been  some  progress.  It  Is  not 
nearly  enough 

2    Domestic  dissemination 

One  of  USICAs  predecessors— the  US 
Information  Agency— was  legislatively  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  of  Its  products 
designed  for  overseas  use  available  within 
the  United  Slates"  When  USICA  was 
.reated.  this  prohibition  was  Inherited  At 
the  time  of  It.s  fcrmallon.  however.  USICA 
was  given  responsibility  for  enhancing  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  underrtand  other 
cultures  Pending  further  study,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  now  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  prohibition,  but  It  does 
suggest  that  the  Issue  be  reexamined  by 
Congress  and  the  Agency  There  Is  a  need 
to  assess  the  products  USICA  creates,  and 
to  harmoiil/e  what  may  be  an  archaic  rule 
with  the  public's  right  of  access  to  govern- 
ment data 

3-   USICAs  audience 

The  Agency's  policy  toward  International 
audiences  Is  necessarily  mixed  The  Voice  of 
America  reaches  a  mass  audience,  as  do 
nia|or  exhibits  and  press  placement  efforts 
In  foreign  countries 

However,  many  other  Agency  endeavors  are 
focused  on  carefully  chosen  leaders  and 
opinion-makers  In  each  country.  The  Com- 
mission suggests  that  budget  restrictions  and 
personnel  limitations  play  an  Inordinately 
decisive  role  In  determining  the  Agency's  au- 
dience policy  Both  US'CA  and  the  Congress 
are  urged  to  explore  the  necessity  of  reaching 
a  t^reater  number  of  people  worldwide  and  to 
allocate  funds  accordingly 

4    Budget  autonomy 

The  relatlon.shlp  between  USICA  and  the 
State  Department  Is  Inte-ded  to  permit 
maximum  lndeoende'>ce  for  the  Agency, 
while  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  ef- 
fort or  expenditure  overseas  A  recent  le'ier 
from  the  retiring  OMB  offlclal  responsible 
for  all  fi  reign  affairs  and  defense  agency 
budge's  recommenced  serious  Interfere  ce 
wit/h  USICA's  fiscal  Independence  The  Com- 
mission Is  reluctant  to  .see  budee'ary  author- 
it  v  iifTectlng  US'CA  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  This  would  likely.  In  the  Commls- 
shins  view,  \inneces.sarlly  comoromlse  the 
autonomy  USICA  must  have  to  fulfill  Its  mis- 
sion The  Intent  of  Congress  was  clear 
US'CA  Is  to  receive  offlclal  US  policy  guid- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  USICA 
i-()nstltnt"s  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
t'nlted  States  Oovernment — responsible  to 
the  President 

5.  Personnel 

Alludfd  to  In  the  recommendatloas  Is  the 
Commission's  concern  about  the  personal 
situation  In  USICA.  apart  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  simply  not  enough  people  The 
Commission  Is  not.  at  this  lime,  prepared  to 
Identify  discrete  problems  and  to  nose  appro- 
priate  FUggpstlons    for    their   solution 

However,  we  do  want  to  reclster  o'lr  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  morale  among  some 
Agency  employees  Is  low.  and   that.   In  our 


opinion,  the  reorganization  of  2',  years  ago 
can  no  longer  be  cited  as  cause  There  are 
admliilslratlve  problems  Internally 

We  believe  this  subject  to  be  of  such 
fundamental  Importance  that  further  study 
IS  required. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  report  contains  the  Commission's 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  USICA  As  taxpay- 
ers, citizens,  and  informed  advisory,  we  pre- 
sent our  unanimous  conviction  that  USICA 
Is  an  unknown  but  Indispensable  partner  In 
the  national  security  effort,  one  that  we.  as  a 
nation,  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore 


action  needkd  now  to  cut  high 
intI':rest  rates 

The  SPEAKF:R  pro  tfnipnrc  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.sp.  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  Mr  Hansen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  Speaker  the  cur- 
rent alarming  .surge  of  interest  rates  to- 
ward 20  percent  for  the  second  time  this 
year  severely  threatens  the  economic 
well-being  of  all  Americans  and  must 
be  dealt  with  immediately  I  have  .sub- 
mitted a  solid  plan  of  action  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  which  I  herewith 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  submit  for  the  Record. 

December  3,  1980. 
Hon  Paul  Laxalt. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Paul:  Your  statement  on  national 
TV  claiming  that  Immediate  reduction  of 
the  current  high  Interest  rates  Is  a  more  vital 
priority  than  cutting  the  alarming  rate  of 
Inflation  was  right  on  target 

If  we  do  not  provide  In  a  matter  of  days 
some  measure  of  relief  and  hope,  a  danger- 
ously large  part  of  America's  business  and 
Industrial  community  will  be  damaged  be- 
yond repair  The  housing  and  automobile 
Industries  are  Into  a  second  back-breaking 
round  of  sky-high  Interest  rates  wUhln  a  six- 
month  period  after  depleting  reserves  and 
assets  to  withstand  the  first  assault  And 
the  retail  merchant  must  have  a  successful 
Christmas  sales  season  to  reduce  stocks  and 
build  reserves  for  the  following  slack  season. 

Today's  Increase  of  the  Prime  Rate  to  18 '^ 
percent,  with  promise  of  20  percent  or  more 
m  short  order,  demands  that  something  be 
done — and  now  The  present  Administration 
Is  obviously  Incapable  of  dealing  with  this 
emergency  which  means  the  Reagan  Amlnls- 
iratlon  must  act  now  to  protect  itself  and 
provide  relief  for  millions  of  worried  and 
threatened  Americans 

There  are  many  crucial  weeks  remaining 
before  an  official  President  Reagan  can  take 
action — weeks  which  can  be  economically 
fatal  for  millions  of  Americans  and  huge 
portions  of  our  business  and  Industrial  com- 
munity But.  significant  announcements  of 
Intended  action  made  now  as  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments are  released  can  create  a  needed 
psychological  lift,  based  on  anticipated  in- 
centives and  hope  for  reliable  economic  sta- 
bility, which  can  spark  an  Immediate  down- 
turn of  Interest  rates  and  upturn  of  busi- 
ness activity 

It  may  yet  be  possible  to  salvage  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  Christmas  merchandising 
season,  instill  some  confidence  Into  those 
concerned  farmers  now  planning  for  the  new 
crop  year,  and  put  enough  energy  Into  the 
housing  and  automobile  Industries  to  save 
a  lot  of  businesses  and  a  lot  of  Jobs  and 
help  us  to  better  "hit  the  ground  running" 
on  January  20th 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  of  particulars  for 
President-elect  Reagan,  which  I  promised 
your  offlce,  and  hope  It  will  provide  ideas  to 


move  Immediately  against  these  outrageous 
interest  rates  I  appreciate  your  getting  this 
to  the  Governor  and  his  key  economic  ad- 
visors Further  .staff  a.s.sistance  and  Informa- 
tion are  available  to  you  at  any  time. 

You  will  note  I  did  not  cover  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Reagan-Volcker  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss means  for  reducing  interest  rates  as 
you  suggested  in  the  Interview  because  of 
the  Chairman's  recent  uncompromising 
testimony  b?fore  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, but  some  good  no  doubt  might  come 
of  such  a  visit  Also.  I  did  not  mention  more 
extreme  Ideas,  such  as  price,  wage  and  In- 
terest controls  and  excess  profits  legislation 
on  banks,  even  though  they  again  may  have 
som?  impact,  particularly  of  a  "Jawbone" 
nature  However,  we  certainly  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  potential  positive  Impact  of  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  government  over- 
regulation 

Nevertheless.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  bash- 
ful or  lardy  about  taking  action  that  Is 
needed  now  To  the  American  people,  regard- 
less of  transition  time,  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected.  Is  President.  and  should  act 
swiftly  and  decisively 

I  am  gr.iteful  for  your  friendship  and  key 
leadership  role  In  giving  America  this  new 
day  and  new  hope  It's  great  to  be  on  the 
team. 

Sincerely. 

Oeorce  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  2.   1980 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President-elect.    United    States    of    America. 

Transition  Office,  Wa.ihington.  DC. 
Re    Immediate    action    to    reduce    Interest 

rates. 
Personal  attention:  Senator  Paul  Lax  alt. 

Dear  Mr  President-elect:  As  the  Rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  House  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee,  I  have  for 
se.eral  months  thoroughly  Investigated  the 
inler-relatlonship  between  infiation.  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  nation's  money  supply— 
and  warned  of  the  Impending  economic 
disaster  we  face  from  prolonged  deficit 
spending  policies  and  political  manipulation 
of  the  nation's  credit  markets. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  presidential 
transition  occurs  at  a  time  when  a  weak 
and  falling  economy  needs  the  firmest  hand 
possible.  Our  most  pressing  challenge  Is  to 
find  the  means  which  will  be  most  effective 
for  short-term  survival  as  well  as  for  long- 
term  recovery — a  course  which  can  only  be 
determined  with  an  understanding  of  recent 
actions  which  have  caused  Americans  every- 
where to  demand  change  and  Immediate 
relief 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  money  supply 
was  suddenly  strangled,  as  the  rate  of  growth 
was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  zero  and  then 
actually  went  negative  At  the  same  time, 
interest  rates  soared  to  the  neighborhood  of 
17  to  20  percent 

Then,  as  the  1980  general  election  ap- 
proached, the  trade-off  between  Interest 
ral?-s  and  printing  press  money  was  worked 
the  other  way  When  I  spoke  about  this  mat- 
ter on  the  Floor  of  the  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply  had  been  expanding 
alarmingly  and  was  running  17  to  20  percent 
while  Interest  rates  skidded  down  to  U  per- 
cent Thus,  twenty  percent  Interest  rates 
were  being  swept  under  the  rug  until  after 
the  election  by  speeding  up  the  printing 
presses  to  20  percent  (even  then  President 
Carter  was  unsuccessfully  calling  for  addi- 
tional monev  expansion  and  was  obscuring 
the  real  infialion  rate  by  altering  methods  of 
calculation) 

At  the  time  I  pointed  out  that  this 
manipulation  of  the  money  supply  "reduces 
the  pain  now,  and  that   Is  good  for  an  ir- 
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responsible  Administration  facing  reelection, 
but  a  few  months  from  now  U  can  only 
lesult  in  another  burst  of  inlatlon  and 
higher  mortgage  rates  than  we  have  seen 
yet"  And  now  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind, 
as  I  predicted 

Indeed,  we  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds: 
While  record  deficit  spending  continues  to 
keep  seam-bursting  pressure  on  the  economy. 
money  supply  has  been  growing  for  six 
months  at  rates  around  15  and  16  percent, 
and  its  buying  us  nothing  in  Interest  rate 
reductions  Instead,  rates  are  now  obviously 
going  to  challenge  and  perhaps  surpass  the 
levels  reached  in  the  spring  -witness  today's 
rise  in  prime  to  18' j  percent  Those  small 
businesses  who  obtained  some  needed  relief 
In  the  early  summer  of  1980  may  now  find 
that  their  luck  has  finally  run  out  More  ex- 
tended than  ever,  they  face  a  truly  grim  busi- 
ness climate. 

For  years,  the  Banking  Committee  has  been 
saying,  both  Democrat  and  Republican,  lliat 
monetary  growth  has  to  be  brou^iht  dow  n  and 
stabilized.  During  1980  alone,  money  growth 
has  varied  from  minus  10  percent  to  plus  20 
percent,  while  interest  rates — the  key  Federal 
Funds  rate,  for  example — have  varied  from 
over  19  percent  to  under  9  percent  Even 
manv  of  those  members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee who  generally  urge  more  spendlne  and 
more  deficits  and  more  taxes  have  a'jreed  thai 
It  is  time  to  stop  this  insane  roller  coaster  of 
money  spurts  and  crunches 

We  apparently  have  to  expect  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  not  going  to  stabilize  monetary  policy 
Recent  statements  to  Congress  indicate  no 
willingness  whatever  to  face  up  to  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  of  federal  deficit  spending 
and  reconsider  the  appalling  deficiencies  in 
operating  procedures  that  have  led  to  soaring 
Interest  rates  even  while  bank  reserves  are 
being  shoveled  Into  the  system  ai  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

As  President-elect.  I'm  sure  you  feel  a  deep 
responsibility,  consistent  with  the  statutory 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  seek 
a  change  in  n^onetary  policy  This  can  be 
done  il)  by  calling  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  moderate  its  policies  and  discard  lis  dis- 
astrous procedures  such  as  lapued  reserve  ac- 
counting ard  noii-L.orro'*ed  reserve  target- 
ing, and  (2)  by  stating  an  intention  to  ap- 
point to  the  Board  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity persons  who  reflect  this  thinking  and 
have  Indeed  been  leaders  In  developing  al- 
ternative policies. 

If  one  or  two  suitable  appointments  were 
made  to  key  posts — such  as  Undersecretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs — you  would  not  only 
give  a  strong  signal  that  might  Induce  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  alter  Its  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, but  you  also  would  cause  Immediate 
announcement  effects  on  markets  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  become  more  cooperative 
In  dealing  realistically  and  eflertlvely  with 
the  nation's  economic  needs  and  problems 
possibly  no  other  action  would  be  necessary 
Beyond  appointments,  however,  you  can  In 
addition  support  statutory  changes  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  will  recojni^e  in- 
flation as  a  significant  economic  problem — 
and  the  vital  part  unwise  monetarv  policy 
has  had  In  aggravating  and  perpetuating  In- 
flation and  the  role  good  policy  can  play  In 
stopping  It 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  step?  which 
can  be  taken  Immediately  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  recovery  However,  our  most  pressing- 
need  Is  to  secure  immediate  relief  frtmi  dan- 
gerorsly  high  Interest  rates  peuerated  by 
the  destabilizing  policies  of  the  Carter  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Long-term  relief  of  course,  can 
only  be  gained  by  defeating  inflationary  defi- 
cit spending  which  will  permit  a  stable  monf- 
tarv  policy  over  a  period  of  years  Some  Im- 
mediate recovery  In  credit  markets  can  be 
expected   If   you   announce   unalterable   sup- 


port and  p.irt  iru'ar';  for  such  a  lonp-nn^p 
policy  But  substantial  short-term  relief  re- 
quires fast-ariinji  mea.^.ures  iha^  bui.u  >»  jase 
for  long-term  credibility  and  create  an  im- 
mediate psychology  of  hope  which  will  in- 
spire confidence  and  activity  among  busi- 
iiessmen  and  consimers 

The  immediate  magic  necessary  is  to  put 
forces  In  action  which  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant interest  rate  reduction  The  follow- 
ing measures  are  proposed  to  effect  this  re- 
duction of  interest  rates  while  not  compro- 
mising, and  In  fact  building  a  base  for  per- 
manent inflation  control: 

I  Initiatives  which  can  be  taVien 

A  Emergency  cutbacks  m  po\ernment 
outlays  These  are  not  budget  reductions. 
but  delays  of  expenditures  or  even  outright 
eliminations  (thr.)ugh  possible  rescissions). 
The  objective  is  to  reduce  government  bor- 
rowing below  plan  for  a  period  of  a  few- 
months,  enough  time  t3  permit  some  busi- 
ness recovery  by  giving  the  private  sector 
more  credit  supplies  without  having  to  print 
more  money  I  make  no  effort  to  detail  pos- 
sible cutbacks  here,  but  they  can  be  derived 
through  your  own  preliminary  studies  and 
from  prime  information  available  to  the 
transition  teams  Additional  stimuli  with 
little  or  no  Trea.sury  outlay  can  be  given 
for  business  and  construction  activity 
through  selective  advancement  of  commit- 
ment dates  on  obligations  the  government  Is 
already  planning  to  undertake  Such  activ- 
ity provides  a  signal  for  action  without  any 
early  drain  on  government  resources 

B  Abandon  all  government  debt  opera- 
tions in  the  medium  and  long-term  issues 
and  concentrate  all  necessary  borrowing  in 
short-term  securities  This  accomplishes  two 
things:  First.  !t  emphasizes  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  defeat  infla- 
tion, because  it  anticipates  lower  interest 
rates  and  thus  borrowing  costs  that  wnuld 
flow  from  reduced  inflation  rates  m  the 
foreseeable  future  Second,  it  takes  pressure 
off  the  parts  of  the  credit  markets  which  are 
especially  importatit  to  the  housing  industry 
and  for  car  buyers,  two  particularly  de- 
pressed and  interest-rate-sensuive  sectors 

C.  Sell  some  gold  It  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  gold,  and  it  could  be  done  m  imagina- 
tive ways  which  permit  American  citizens 
at  large  to  buy  it.  if  private  sector  refiners 
and  coiners  and  distributors  are  con- 
sciously Involved  Through  the  sale  of  gold, 
government  borrowing  can  actually  be  re- 
duced for  a  time,  and  the  monetary  base 
simultaneously  reduced,  t'lus  pointing  the 
way  to  lower  monetary  growth,  even  while 
federal  spending  Is  unaffected 

II  Measures   requiring   legislative   action: 
A    Alter   the   Budget   Act   to  prohibit   new 

borrowing-  This  would  not  affect  validity  of 
existing  debt,  nor  would  it  affect  loan  guar- 
antees, such  as  for  housing  through  FHA 
But  It  would  mean  ultimately  the  end  of 
additional  pressure  on  the  credit  markets 
by  government  This  revocation  of  Uncle 
Sam's  credit  cards  is  incorporated  In  the 
Interest  and  Inflation  Reduction  Act  which 
I  Introduced  in  this  Congress,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached 

B  Make  control  of  inflation  through 
•stable  monetary  policy  the  explicit,  statu- 
tory mission  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  This  could 
be  done  voluntarily  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
but  experience  indicates  that  legislative  di- 
rection is  needed — and  such  legislation  Is 
already  available  In  draft  form 

C  Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Co^'e  to 
permit  acce'erated  write-offs  of  capital  in- 
vestments which  Increases  funds  available 
frir  business  expansion  and  modernizing 
and  provides  Jobs 

D  Enact  a  one-shot  tax  credit  for  new 
American    automobiles   purchased   or   firmly 


ordered  after  December  1  1980  and  before 
June  30  1981,  the  credit  to  be  applied 
against  taxes  for  calendar  1981  This  can 
stand  on  its  own  and  Incorporates  incen- 
tives which  is  a  more  desirable  option  than 
an  import  freeze — even  a  temporary  one 
which  only  provides  holding  Imports  to  the 
previous  years  level 

The  measures  described  are  beneficial  both 
as  aspirin  and  penicillin  Aspirin  for 
the  short-term  necessary  to  get  the  fever 
down  and  save  the  patient  while  penicillin 
for  the  long-term  is  needed  for  recovery 
The  announcement  of  the  medication  itself, 
even  before  It  can  be  administered  provides 
considerable  relief  to  the  patient  and  all 
concerned  and  similar  anticipation  can  work 
tri  the  economy  in  coaxing  the  iiiterest  rates 
down  This  was  very  evident  m  the  "Reagan 
Rally  "  in  the  stock  market  after  your  elec- 
tion The  announcement-effects  from 
merely  stating  that  any  of  the  above  will 
b?  undertaken  or  supported  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  can  be  very  large  and  such 
effects  may  be  enough  to  get  us  over  the 
hump  that  is  being  left  behind  by  the 
Carter  Administration  which  now  has  the 
nation's  business  community  and  their  em- 
ployees on  the  ropes  Announcements  now 
can  bring  psycholo^-ical  relief  now  to  push 
interest  rates  down 

Respectfully  yours. 

George  Hansen. 
Mcriber  of  Congress. 

CaKTER      PfSHING      FfD      PRINTING      OY      FVNNT 

Money  to  Win  Election 

Washington.  DC  — Congressman  George 
Hansen  iR-Idi.  addressing  a  Lions  club  In 
Pocatello  t.Kis  week,  charged  that  President 
Carter  is  deliberately  and  openly  calling  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  dangerously  over- 
expand  the  nation's  money  supply  in  order 
to  put  an  artificial  lid  on  high  Interest  rates 
to  assure  his  own  re-election 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  final 
October  printing  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, reporting  on  recent  disturbing  trends 
m  interest  rates  and  money  supply  growth. 
Hansen  called  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
Carter  Admlnlstratio.i's  .-.candalous  election- 
year  manipulations 

The  Idaho  Congressman  noted  that  inter- 
est rates  soared  to  20  percent  earlier  this 
year  when  the  money  supply  was  being 
strangled,  while  more  recently  interest  rates 
stagnated  because  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
been  recklessly  expanding  the  money  supply 
at  a  20  percent  rate 

"This  is  done  "  he  said  "when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  buys  vast  amounts  of  govern- 
ment debt  by  printing  huge  amounts  of 
funny  money,  which  will  result  in  even 
hieher  ratrs  of  inflation." 

Hansen  called  for  a  permanent  end  to  the 
monetary  policv  roller-coaster,  through  pas- 
sage of  provisions  of  H  R  8''23  where  Con- 
gress would  write  specific  monetary  targete 
Into  law. 

He  said  "the  Mil.  which  was  recently  re- 
parted  favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy,  of  which  I  am 
the  Ranking  Mmoritv  Member  can  be  moved 
along  Quickly  and  easily  modified  to  Imple- 
ment the  needed  Confiresslona!  guidelines" 

From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct  2. 
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Federal   Reserve  Generating  New    Si-roe  or 

Inflation 

Mr  Hansen  Mr  Speaker,  once  again.  In- 
flation is  being  stolted  up  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  After  knocking  the  economy  for  a 
loop  with  Interest  rates  that  remained  too 
high  for  too  long,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
now  set  out  to  reaccelerate  Inflation  by  let- 
ting the  money  supply  go  out  of  control 

In  the  spring  of  this  year    money  supply 
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WAS  suddenly  strangled,  as  the  rate  of  growth 
was  reduced  to  zero  and  then  actually  wen. 
negative  At  the  same  lime.  Interest  rates 
suared  to  the  neighborhood  of  17  to  20  per- 
cent 

Now  the  trade-off  between  interest  rates 
and  printing  press  money  Is  being  worked 
the  other  way  Over  the  last  several  weeks, 
the  annual  rate  of  gro*th  of  the  money 
supply  has  t>een  running  to  17  to  20  percent 
A  fl.scally  Incompetent  administration  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  at  which  the  pur- 
chase of  vast  amounts  of  Government  debt 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  the  only  way  to 
keep  Interest  rates  from  exploding  The  18- 
jwrcent  Interest  rates  are  being  swept  under 
the  rug  until  after  the  election  by  speeding 
up  the  printing  presses  to  18  percent  That 
reduces  the  pain  now.  and  that  Is  good  for  an 
Irresponsible  administration  facing  reelec- 
tion, but  a  few  months  from  now  It  can  only 
result  In  another  burst  of  Inflation  and 
higher  mortgage  rates  than  we  have  seen 
yet. 

For  years,  the  Banking  Committee  has  been 
saying,  both  Democrat  and  Republican,  that 
monetary  growth  has  to  be  brought  down 
and  stabilized  During  1980  alone,  money 
growth  has  varied  from  minvis  10  percent  to 
plus  20  percent,  while  Interest  rates— the 
key  Federal  funds  rate,  for  example  have 
varied  from  over  19  percent  to  under  9  per- 
cent. 

Even  t:iose  members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee who  urge  more  spending  and  more 
deficits  and  more  taxes  have  agreed  that  a 
Is  time  to  stop  this  insane  roller  coaster 
of  money  spurts  and  crunches  On  September 
10.  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy,  on  which  I  sit  as  ranking  minority 
member,  agreed  with  only  one  dissent  to 
write  Into  the  law  some  statutory  discipline 
for  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  All  the 
piously  stated  intentions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  steadily  wind  down  money  growth 
have  come  to  nothing,  so  the  subcommittee 
decided  to  put  the  targets  Into  law  and  pre- 
vent this  stupid  boom-and-bust  cycle  that 
the  White  Hoii.se  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  apparently  Intent  on  perpetuating  for 
strictly  political  reasons 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to  abolish 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  which 
Is  now  charged  with  monetary  policymaking 
Many  Republicans  are  opposed  to  this  pro- 
vision and  It  can  be  hoped  that  some  other 
wav  ran  be  found  to  get  at  the  objective  de- 
sired by  the  bllTs  author.  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  HrNRv  Reuss  But  what 
ought  to  be  noticed  Is  that  setting  the  money 
supply  targets  Into  law  makes  the  question 
of  who  Implements  that  statutory  policy 
whether  the  Open  Market  Committee  or  the 
Board  of  Governors,  of  much  less  Importance 
Tn  the  face  of  18-  to  20- percent  money 
growth,  and  only  mildly  rising  Interest  rates, 
the  administration  several  weeks  ago  called 
on  the  Federal  Resene  to  man  the  printing 
presses  and  hype  the  economy  even  more  to 
hdld  down  the  Interest  rates  at  the  cost  of 
exploding  InMatlon  well  after  the  election  We 
can  expect  this  pressure  to  continue  and 
the  printing  presses  to  work  overtime  until 
November  5  We  should  not  be  surprised  If  the 


stop-and-race  policies.  Inflation  at  a  roaring 
rate  Is  the  price  we  will  pay  next  year 

The  only  real  solution  for  this  mess  Is  for 
Congress  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  perma- 
nently, by  adopting  the  statutory  limits  on 
money  growth  that  are  contained  In  H  R 
8223 

Interest  and  DcFLArioN  Reduction  Act 
Dea«  Colleague  We  are  witnessing  a  start- 
ling collapse  of  the  Carter  Presidency  both 
In  domestic  affairs  and  In  foreign  policy — a 
collapse  so  destructive  and  complete  that  m 
Just  three  years  we  have  seen  our  ramparts 
fall  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Carlbl)ean. 
while  at  home  the  great  American  economy 
Is  sputtering  to  a  halt  as  bankruptcy  threat- 
ens millions  of  farmers  and  businessmen  and 
unemployment  skyrockets  along  with  taxes. 
Inflation  and  Interest  rates 

People  are  worried  as  ga.sollne  prices  double 
and  they  see  their  President  pour  more  coals 
on  the  fires  of  inflation  by  raising  the  price 
another  10  cents  per  gallon  with  more  to 
come  from  the  new  windfall  profits  tax 

People  are  worried  as  they  see  themselves 
being  priced  out  of  a  home  and  even  a  car 
And  what  is  the  government  now  doing' 
Instead  of  taking  away  Uncle  Sams  credit 
cards  for  his  bllllon-dollar  deficit-spending 
spree,  which  has  given  America  the  twin  ter- 
rors of  20  percent  Interest  and  20  percent  In- 
flation the  Carter  Administration  Is  putting 
the  blame  on  the  people  by  taking  away 
their  credit  cards 

Asa  Senior  Member  of  the  House  Banklnt; 
and  Finance  Committee.  I  have  continuously 
challenged  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  over  their  dis- 
astrous monetary  policies 

But  now  the  most  urgent  flght  of  all  Is  to 
Immediately  reduce  taxes.  Interest  and  In- 
flation so  we  can  put  America  back  to  work. 
save  the  farmer  and  family  businessman  and 
again  make  It  possible  for  people  to  buy  a 
home,  a  car  and  live  without  fear  that  they  II 
soon  be  out  of  work  and  out  of  money 

To  do  this.  I  am  taking  the  lead  In  a  new 
legislative  approach  which  has  attracted 
great  interest  It  Is  the  Interest  and  InRa- 
tlon  Reduction  Act  iIIRAi.  designed  to  cut 
off  Uncle  Sam's  credit  so  he  cant  force  the 
American  people  out  of  business  by  hogging 
some  »I0  billion  out  of  the  nation's  credit 
market  each  year  It  stops  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  from  deal- 
ing In  deflclt  spending  operations 

I  strongly  urge  your  co-sponsorshIp  and 
supoort  of  the  IIRA  (attached)  so  we  can 
provide  a  rallying  point  for  concerned  Amer- 
icans and  demonstrate  a  positive  effort  to 
end  the  danger  and  misery  of  high  Interest 
and  Inflation  rates 

Please  call  my  Legislative  Assistant  L  Arlen 
Withers  at  5-5531  to  co-sponsor  or  for  further 
Information. 

Sincerely. 

OcoRce  Hansen. 
Member  of  Congress 


such  as  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, nor  does  it  limit  borrowing  by  gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises  -such  as  the 
Federal    National    Mortgage   Association. 

By  freezing  the  level  of  debt  subject  to 
statutory  limit,  the  Act  effectively  prevents 
Federal  trust  funds  from  Investing  their  sur- 
pluses in  Treasury  debt  ithc  new  Energy  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  Is  already  ro  lunlted.  thus, 
the  Act  works  by  stopping  Treasury  borrow- 
ing to  cover  Federal  lunds  deficits  and  off- 
budget  deficits  (»47  1  billion  In  FY  81  I  and 
by  forcing  trust  fund  surpluses  (113  8  bil- 
lion In  FY  81 )  into  the  credit  market  as  loans 
to  private  borrowers,  sj  the  aggregate  pres- 
sure on  the  credit  market  Is  relieved  by  both 
demand  reduction  and  supply  increase 

For  comparison  with  the  above  figures,  to- 
tal funds  raised  by  nonhnanclal  sectors  in 
domestic  markets  are  now  running  to  about 
•■•OO  billion  (this  is  not  an  exact  figure,  since 
It  Is  subject  to  wide  variations  because  of 
business  cycles,  eg  .  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rates  varied  from  »461  billion  In  ihe 
third  quarter  of  1979  to  $348  billion  In  the 
fourth  quarter  I . 

HR    6788 
Be  it  erwcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatiies    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled. 

FINDINGS 

Section    1     The   Congress   finds   that — 

(a)  urgent  and  Immediate  measures  are 
needed  to  end  high  Interest  rates  and  Infla- 
tion. 

(b)  a  Mgnlflcant  cause  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  Inflation  Is  the  pressure  of  Fed- 
eral Government  borrowing  on  domestic 
credit  markets,  draining  off  funds  otherwise 
available  to  the  American  people  for  pro- 
ductive private  uses; 

(ci  Federal  deflclt  spending  Is  responsible 
for  massive  Federal  Government  tiorrowlng. 

(di  attempts  to  limit  spending  and  Uxes 
have  failed,  and  the  only  alternative  which 
will  limit  deflclt  spending  is  to  limit  ab- 
solutely the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow,   and 

lei  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  must  all  be  simultaneously 
limited.  If  any  slgnlflcant  curb  on  Federal 
borrowing  Is  to  be  effective. 
SHOHT  title 
Sec  2  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  'Interest  and  Inflation  Reduction 
Act." 

■ESCISSION     OF     presidential    AtrfHORrrV 

Sec  3  Section  202  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  USC  13).  Is 
amended  by  striking  "loans.  "  from  subsec- 
tion  (a) 


rescission    op    congressional    AtJTHORITy; 
RtTLES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (12 
U.SC  1322(a)  I  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "or  the  deflclt"  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
the  words  "increased  or"  In  paragraph  (5) 
(b)    Subsection   (a)   of  section  303  of  the 

-  - , „..  ,,.^  Rescinds  Presidential  authority  to  propose     Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1975  (12  USC. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury   and  even  the  Prea-      "**  borrowing  as  a  means  of  financing  Fed-      1324(at  )    Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 

Ident  himself,  publicly  demand  more  funnv      ^         government    spending,     and     prohibits      (3) .  by  adding  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
mc -  ..      -  »-«- » J     ... 

th 


PHiNriPir  Points  or  the  Interest  and 
Inflation  REoucrioN  Act 


oney  from  the  Federal   Reserve    But   after      ^°"K"*»   "O"^   considering   such    borrowing     paragraph    (2 1,   and    by   renumbering   para- 
leelectlon.  we  can  look  for  another  lurch  In      '" 'he  bud?et  process.  graph   (4)    to  (3). 

f'.'licy.  another  sudden  dip  on   the  monetary 

roller    coaster— and     then    look    out      fellow 

Americans,  because  your  businesses  and  your 

Jobs  are  again  on  the  line. 


And  the  sickening  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  Interest  rates  and  Inflation  Is  ex- 
actly why  businessmen  across  the  coun'ry 
are  so  afraid  to  invest  In  more  production  and 
more  employment  A  sluggish  economy  with 
heartbreak -nK-  stagnHllui.  In  employment  la 
the  immediate  price  we  are  paying  for  these 


Makes  the  existing  temporary  statutory 
debt  limit  permanent 

Sets  a  constant  general  level  of  domestic 
prices  as  the  guide  for  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  operations,  thus  makes  zero  In- 
flation the  objective  of  monetary  policy 

Prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve  from  trying 
to  support  Treasury  security  prices  or  other- 
wl«e  accommodating  Federal  government 
borrowing. 

Goes  beyond  balanced-budget  proposals  be- 
cause It  limits  both  on-  and  off-budget  bor- 
rowing, but  does  not  limit  loan  guarantees 


(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (12  USC. 
1331(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(3).  by  adding  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2).  by  renumbering  paragraph 
(4)  to  (3).  and  by  striking  the  words  ".  and 
(3)"  In  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  before 
"(2 1"  in  that  paragraph  the  word    "and" 

(d)  Title  n  of  the  Act  of  September  29, 
1979.  relating  to  the  public  debt  limit  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-78).  Is  hereby  repealed 

(ei  Title  IV  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act    of    1974     (12    use     1351    et    seq  )     is 


UMI 


amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows 

"Sec  (a)  PaoKiBrnoN  of  Net  New  Bor- 
rowing — No  bill  or  resolution,  nor  any 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
be  considered  In  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  or    the   Senate.    If — 

"(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution as  reported,  or 

"(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment 

would  violate  the  limit  on  the  public  debt 
imposed  by  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  nor  shall  any  conference  report 
on  any  such  bill  or  resolution  be  considered 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  If  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution  In  the  form  recommended  in 
such  conference  report  would  violate  that 
limit  or  cause  it   to  be  violated 

"(bi  The  llmltatlon.s  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a  national  emergency  '" 

PERMANENT    DEBT    LIMITATION 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of 
the  Act  of  September  29.  1979,  relating  to 
the  public  debt  limit  (Public  Law  96-78), 
Is  hereby  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  all  from  the  beginning 
through  the  words  "May  31.   1980";   and 

(b|  striking  the  words  "shall  be  tempo- 
rarily" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  '"Is" 

PROHIBITION     ON     SECURITIES     MARKET 
intervention     by     federal     RESERVE 

SEC-  6  la)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  I2A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  i  12  USC  263 1 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  time,  character,  and  volume  of 
all  purchases  and  sales  of  paper  described 
In  section  14  of  this  Act  as  eligible  for  open- 
market  operations  shall  be  governed  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  a  constant  general  level 
of  domestic  prices  and  avoiding  destabiliz- 
ing changes  In  total  purchasing  power,  and 
to  that  end  shall  foster  a  steady  growth  in 
the  aggregate  of  checkable  deposits  and  cur- 
rency In  circulation  approximately  equal  \o 
the  long-run  growth  In  real  national  prod- 
uct: ProiHded.  houever.  That  stabilization 
of  the  market  for  securities  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  accommodation  of  bor- 
rowing actions  of  the  United  States  Trea,s- 
ury  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  appro- 
priate principle  by  which  .such  purchases 
and  sales  should  be  governed  "" 

lb)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC  355)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  permitting  purchases  and  .sales 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  market 
for  United  States  Treasury  securities  or  ac- 
commodating borrowing  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  ". 

(C)  Section  2A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  USC  225a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  ",  except  that  no  condition  In 
the  market  for  United  States  Treasury  secu- 
rities, particularly  the  yield  or  discount  price 
at  which  new  such  securities  are  sold,  shall 
t)e  considered  a  reason  for  deviating  from 
the  objectives  and  plans  so  disclosed  " 

Hansen    Sponsors    New    Act    To    Cut    High 
Inflation  and  Interest  Rates 

Washington,  DC— Rep  George  Hansen 
(R-Id)  today  Introduced  legislation  designed 
to  prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
'hogging  the  money  market,  driving  up 
Interest  rates  and  sending  Inflation  sky- 
high  " 

Hansen,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said  the  Interest  and 
Inflation  Reduction  Act  (IIRA)  which  he  In- 


troduced and  which.  If  promptly  passed. 
would  provide  an  end  to  high  Interest  rates 
and  a  psychological  boost  for  the  markets, 
would  stop  the  cries  of  anguish  from  Ameri- 
can citizens  "being  hit  with  18  percent  salvos 
of  inflation  and  interest  rates  from  the  ter- 
rible twin  barrels  of  an  economic  shotgun 
which   IS  ripping  the  nation's  economy 

The  Idaho  lawmaker,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Banking  and  F'lnance  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  he  has  sponsored  many  bills 
designed  to  balance  the  budget,  but  said. 
IIRA  IS  a  more  practical  approach  to  gain 
broad  support  because  it  speaks  directly  to 
the  Interest  and  Inflallon  crisis  f>eople  are 
complaining  about  and  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  credit  problem  by  preventing 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  from  deflclt  spending  opera- 
tions '" 

"The  IIRA  stops  the  Federal  Government 
from  borrowing  money  ;o  desperately  needed 
by  private  citizens  by  freezing  the  public 
debt  limit  at  the  present  level,  rescinding  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  propose  new 
borrowing  in  his  budget,  by  ending  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  under  the  budget 
act  to  consider  new  borrowing,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  from  accommodating 
deficits  by  ballooning  the  money  supply  and 
Jacking-up  interest  rates  "' 

"In  plain  words,  although  it  does  not  im- 
pair the  validity  of  presently-issued  debt, 
and  does  not  require  a  paydown  of  the  public 
debt.  It  does  prevent  any  addition  to  the 
present  swollen  debt  of  the  government  " 

"fhe  IIR.^  Hansen  said,  will  provide  des- 
perately needed  help  for  Middle  America  and 
all  America  is  invited  to  Join  in  obtaining 
early  and  favorable  consideration  Passage 
will  provide  "quick,  substantial  and  practical 
relief  to  beleaguered  small  businesses,  family 
farms  and  private  individuals,  especially 
those  who  are  trying  to  hang  onto  a  Job  or 
buy  a  home."# 


PROBLEMS  AT  THE  EEOC  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Untier  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Corcoran  i  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  discussed  a  continuing  problem 
with  several  of  my  constituents.  That 
problem  is  the  flagrant  mismanagement 
of  the  operations  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  spe- 
cifically the  Chicago  North  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  Programs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Three  busi- 
nesses, all  in  my  district.  Stephens- 
Adamson.  Inc.,  Lyon  Metal  Products, 
Inc  ,  and  Barber-Greene  Co..  all  of 
Aurora.  Ill .  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
way  the  EEOC  performs  on-site  compli- 
ance reviews  at  their  respective  facilities. 

All  three  groups  point  to  a  similar 
problem  m  their  coirespondence  and  re- 
lated material  to  me  regarding  EEOC, 
the  overregulated  businesses  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  those  unelected,  faceless  bu- 
reaucrats. I  truly  hope  that  the  97th  Con- 
gress and  the  incoming  administration 
will  reverse  this  deplorable  situation — it 
surely  cannot  get  any  worse.  I  will  be 
working  toward  those  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  other  materials  sent  to 
me  by  these  three  busmesses  about  their 
EEOC  problems: 


AtmORA.,   Iix. 
Hon    Thomas  Corcoran. 
House  of  Representatiies. 
Wa«/iinpro7i.  D  C 

DtAR  Tom:  Acting  as  a  private  citizen,  I 
writing  to  you  to  express  my  sincere  concern 
and  dismay  regarding  the  harassment  tac- 
tics which  are  prevalent  with  the  Chicago 
North  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor 
Seven  years  ago  today  I  came  to  Stcphens- 
Adamson,  Inc  at  Aurora  Illinois  to  lake  full 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  Industrial 
relations  Over  that  period  of  time  I  have 
conscientiously  focused  our  employment  ac- 
tivities toward  the  affirmative  improvement 
of  our  utilization  of  females,  minorities,  the 
handicapped,  impoverished,  veterans  and 
ex-offenders  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  commended  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business  for  exceeding  our  pledges  toward 
the  hiring  of  the  foregoing  categories  of  In- 
dividuals All  this  has  occurred  In  the  face  of 
drastic  reductions  in  our  work  force 

Stephens-Adamson  rarely  does  any  gov- 
ernment contract  work,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  only  current  work  we  have  under- 
way for  the  US  Government  is  a  program 
where  we  were  literally  implored  to  provide 
our  services 

Each  time  we  have  undergone  an  on-8lt« 
compliance  review  it  has  been  conducted  in 
cavalier  fashion — with  an  Incredible  Imposi- 
tion of  demands  for  comprehensive  statisti- 
cal data  Many  many  hours  of  data  gathering 
and  reporting  are  spent  \n  an  atmosphere 
that  we  are  guilty  until  we  establish  o-or 
innocence  The  development  of  hiring  goals 
IS  predicated  on  "negotiation  '  as  to  availa- 
bility figures  withm  categories  of  Jobs  One 
company  in  the  same  area  may  have  one  fig- 
ure to  go  by  for  a  specific  category  while  a 
neighboring  firm  may  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent figure 

But  the  frustrating  and  perplexing  situa- 
tion which  simply  is  capricious  is  that  the 
compliance  officer  who  conducted  our  on-site 
audit  held  a  closing  conference  with  the 
President  of  our  company  m  which  confer- 
ence he  indicated  we  were  m  compliance  and 
commended  us  for  our  good  faith  efforts 
m  hiring  females  in  our  factory,  his  boss 
eventually  determined  that  the  "on-site  com- 
pliance review  indicates  senous  EEO  defi- 
ciencies "  He  then  went  on  to  Impose  bur- 
densome and  arb'.'rary  requi.'-ements  which  I 
.oelieve  are  not  only  unwa.'-ranted.  but  also 
contradictory  to  the  findings  of  the  compli- 
ance review  upon  which  his  determination 
•*'a.  mide 

In  my  opinion,  the  vast  majority  of  mana- 
gers in  industry  t>elieve  In  nondiscrimination 
just  as  they  advocate  a  safe  and  healthy  work 
environment  We  have  seen  industry  come 
to  regard  OSHA  as  an  adversary  rather  than 
as  an  ally  The  same  trend  Is  evident  as  to  the 
administration  of  EEO  standards 

I  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  of 
government  The  atmosphere  is  changing. 
Counter-productive  harassment  will  not  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  cooperation  What  has  hap- 
pened with  me  is  happening  throughout 
industry  and  business  It  mtist  be  stopped. 
Very  trtily  yours. 

Dennis  M,  Rotaltt. 

Barbeb -Greene  Comi-ant 

[  Interoffice  Correspondence) 
From    R   A   Andreasen 
To     W   A   Greene 

Subject  Synopsis  1980  Affirmative  Action 
Audit  Aurora  Plant 
The  Aurora  Plants  Affirmative  Action 
Plan  has  been  audited  in  the  spring  of  1977. 
the  spring  of  1978  and  In  February  1980. 
During  both  the  1977  and  1978  audits,  our 
plan  and  our  rersonnel  oractices  were  found 
to  be  In  compliance  (Copies  of  the  compli- 
ance letters  are  attached.) 
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During  the  1977  and  the  1978  audits,  par- 
ticular attention  was  focused  on  our  hiring 
practices  in  the  Steel  Shop  where  the  entry 
level  Jobs  are  heavy  and  dlrtv  and  (or  those 
reasons  were  not  offered  to  females 

During  the  1980  audit,  the  OFCC  repre- 
sentatives spent  four  days  thoroughly  re- 
viewing female  and  minority  Jobs  applica- 
tions received  during  the  period  of  9-1  78  to 
8  31-79  They  also  reviewed  the  personnel 
records  of  all  entr>'  level  hires  made  during 
that  period 

As  a  result  of  this  intensive  review,  the 
Aurora  Plant  was  found  to  he  In  non-com- 
pliance for  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
ciue  to  an  Insufficient  number  of  females  in 
the  Steel  Shop  In  entry  level  Jobs,  as  a  pen- 
alty, the  OFCC  requires  us  to  make  entry 
level  Steel  Shop  Job  offers  to  the  107  females 
who  applied  for  a  Job  during  the  period  of 
September  1.  1978  through  August  31.  1979 
until  six  accept  the  Job 

Tht>se  six  females  are  then  to  be  given  "ret- 
roactive pay  and  other  appropriate  relief 
tor  the  period  ■■  We  estimate  th'.s  '-<-">f  to  be 
between  »75.00O  and  $100,000  conslde'ing  the 
wages  and  overtime  Involved 

We  believe  this  to  be  unfair  since  the  rules 
were  changed  without  Inforinmg  us  of  the 
change  However,  after  being  advised  of  the 
"alleged  dls:-rlminatlon  In  hiring  practice." 
wa  Immediately  hired  two  females  for  entry 
level  Steel  Shop  Jobs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  the  District  Di- 
rector. Ben  West,  we  presented  this  point 
of  view  He  dlsacireed  and  stated  that  the 
previous  audits  were  performel  by  either 
Incompetent  individuals  or  Individuals  who 
were  Ignorant  of  the  law  and  we  should  be 
penalized  since  we  were  not  In  comollance 
with  the  law  regardless  of  the  compliance 
letters  we  had  received  previously  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  this  Is  unfair  and  as  a  result, 
Mr  West  has  to'.d  us  to  expect  a  letter  from 
the  Regional  OFCC  Office  In  Chicago  re- 
questlne  our  attendance  at  an  administra- 
tive hearing  on  this  matter  This  letter  haa 
not  l)een  received  as  of  this  date. 

Barbcr-Grcene  Comfant 
I  Interoffice  Correspondence ) 

Prom:  L.  H.  Bernstein. 
To:  W.  A   Greene 

Subject.     1980    Affirmative    Action    Audit — 
Aurora  Plant 

Before  I  relate  my  experiences  with  our 
present  audit.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  in 
time  to  two  la)  previous  on-site  audits. 

In  very  early  1S77.  the  Aurora  Plants  AAP 
for  the  fiscal  yeur  September  1.  1976  through 
August  31.  1977  was  audited  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Defen.se 
Contract  Administration  Services  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  As  a  result  of  the  audit, 
this  plan  was  found  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246 

Again  In  early  1978.  the  Aurora  Plants 
AAP  for  the  fiscal  year  Septemtjer  I,  1977 
through  August  31.  1978  was  audited.  This 
plan  was  also  found  to  be  In  compliance  with 
Executive  Order  11246. 

During  both  audits  considerable  time  was 
devoted  to  discussing  entry  level  positions 
for  qualified  female  apoUcants  I  explained 
to  the  auditors,  at  length,  why  we  did  not 
assign  females  Into  entry  level  positions 
within  the  Steel  Shop  We  discussed  the 
heavy,  dirty  work  In  the  Steel  Shop  and  why 
It  was  not  a  good  career  path  for  Individuals 
with  potential,  especially  females  As  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  two  i2l  letters  of  compliance, 
both  auditors  found  our  hiring  practices  to 
be  In  keeping  with  their  Affirmative  Action 
requirements  Based  on  th's  total  acceotance 
of  the  Aurora  Plant  s  AAP.  wo  continued  to 
i.'i.sl  Ti  f.;r,  lies  Into  entry  level  positions  in 
fverv  (lepanment  except  the  Steel  Shop 


During  the  on-site  audi'  conducted  in 
early  1978.  we  negotiated  and  accepted  labor 
market  "Availability  Percentages"  for  all 
EEO  Job  categories  with  the  compliance 
officer. 

In  late  November  1979.  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration. orRce  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs  called  and  requested  a  copy 
of  the  Aurora  Plant's  current  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Plan  within  30  days  They  agreed  to  our 
request  to  meet  with  them  In  December  to 
make  certain  our  plan  format  was  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  wishes  At  the  meeting, 
we  learned  that  the  format  of  the  AAP  was 
Incorrect  xnA  required  revision.  Ihe  plan 
format  we  used  v/as  based  on  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  Compliance  Officer  during 
the  1978  audit  A  deadline  of  January  2.  1980 
was  given  to  completely  rev:se  the  AAP  and 
deliver  a  copy  to  the  6'Hare  OFCC  Office  I 
requested  a  short  extension  since  our  facil- 
ity was  to  be  closed  from  December  21  to 
January  2.  The  extension  was  granted  but 
later  rescinded  Consequently.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  work  most  of  the  Christmas  Holiday 
Season  to  re.ise  the  plan  to  conform  to  their 
requirements  The  plan  was  hand-carried  to 
the  OFCC  Omce  on  January  2.   1980. 

Shortly  after  submitting  the  plan,  an  on- 
site  audit  was  scheduled  We  were  visited  by 
two  1 2)  auditors  who  reviewed  all  female  and 
minority  applications  for  entry  level  posi- 
tions for  the  period  of  September  I,  1978 
through  AuTUst  31  1979  They  also  reviewed 
the  personnel  files  of  all  entry  level  hires  for 
that  same  period  Their  review  of  these  rec- 
ords required  four  l4)  full  days.  During  this 
4-day  period,  we  were  not  Informed  of  the 
Information  they  were  seeking 

After  completing  their  4-day  review,  we 
were  given  a  list  of  female  employees  they 
wished  to  Interview  privatelv  I  wa"  not  made 
aware  of  the  questions  or  answers  that  took 
place  durl'-g  these  Interviews 

Following  the  fovir  (4|  day  review  of  our 
records.  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  the  auditors  I  was 
asked  many  questions  and  answered  each 
honestly  and  candidly  During  that  dis- 
cussion. I  was  advised  that  our  hiring  prac- 
tices relative  to  entry  level  positions  In  the 
Steel  Shop  (Fabricator  Trainee  Job  Classi- 
fication) were  discriminatory  and  the  "Avail- 
ability Percentages"  (agreed  lo  by  the  audi- 
tor In  19781  were  much  too  low  Nothing  was 
resolved  at  this  meeting. 

A  few  days  later,  the  OFCC  called  to 
schedule  another  visit  During  this  meeting 
the  auditors  Indicated  they  wanted  to  again 
review  the  records  they  had  prevloisly  re- 
viewed for  four  days  (Following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  review,  we  were  told  to 
reflle  the  records  as  they  were  no  longer 
needed  ) 

During  the  telephone  conversation  sched- 
uling this  meeting.  I  asked  the  auditor  to 
bring  relevant  statistics  to  prove  their  con- 
tention that  the  "Availability  Percentages" 
for  the  local  latior  market  were  much  higher 
than  had  been  agreed  to  during  the  previous 
audit  They  did  not  give  me  this  data  After 
further  discussion  on  "Availability  Percent- 
ages.'  we  agreed  to  Increase  the  "Availability 
Percentages"  for  Female  Laborers  to  20%. 
There  was  no  data  to  support  this  concession 
by  me  We  further  agreed  to  hire  females  Into 
the  entry  level  Job  classification  of  "Fabrl- 
CAtoT  Trainee"  In  the  Steel  Shop  Following 
this  meeting  by  a  few  days,  two  <2|  females 
did  accept  positions  in  this  classification. 

During  the  closing  conference,  the  auditors 
stated  that  with  the  possible  exception  of 
our  problem  In  the  "Fabricator  Trainee"  Job 
classification,  the  remainder  of  the  AAP  for 
the  Aurora  Plant  was  satisfactory  They 
stated  they  would  review  our  alleged  Steel 
Shop    discriminatory    hiring    practice    with 


tneir  superior  prior  to  making  a  determina- 
tion on  a  course  of  action 

The  next  contact  with  the  OFCC  was  their 
letter  of  April  22,  1980  which  cited  the  penal- 
ly for  our  alleged  failure  to  hire  females  for 
the  "Fabricator  Trainee  job  classification 
The  penalty  Imposed  was  to  offer  "Fabricator 
Trainee"  Jobs  to  a  group  of  107  females  iwho 
had  applied  for  Jobs  during  the  September  1. 
1978-August  31,  1979  period)  until  six  ac- 
cepted that  position  Retroactive  pay  and 
other  appropriate  relief  was  to  be  given  to 
these  new  hires  This  was  the  substance  of 
the  non-compliance  letter  (Copy  is  at- 
tached ) 

Based  on  the  direction  of  this  letter,  we 
scheduled  a  meeting  with  the  District  Office, 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams at  their  O'Hare  office  tor  the  morning 
of  May  13.  1980 

After  arriving  at  the  O'Hare  office  for  the 
May  13  meeting,  we  were  Informed  that  a 
policy  change  from  the  Regional  OF'CC  Office 
revoked  their  authority  to  meet  with  us  We 
Itarned  that  a  "Show  Cause  "  letter  Irom  the 
Regional  OFCC  Office  would  be  sent  to  us 
outlining  the  future  course  of  action. 

Prior  lo  receiving  the  "Show  Cause"  letter. 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  the  District 
OFCC  Office  detailing  additional  deficiencies 
In  the  Aurora  Plant's  AAP.  I  asked  tl.at  the 
alleged  deficlencier.  be  put  in  writing  and  re- 
ceived an  OFCC  letter  dat.ed  May  27,  1980 
which  outlined  three  (3)  additional  alleged 
deficiencies. 

Following  receipt  of  this  letter.  I  calle<* 
the  District  OFCC  Office  and  requested  that 
these  newly  cited  deficiencies  be  made  a  pan 
of  the  "Show  Cause'  letter  and  become  a 
part  of  the  future  conciliation  procedure. 

In  late  August,  a  "Show  Cause  '  letter, 
dated  August  20.  1980.  was  receued  from  the 
Assistant  Regional  Administrator,  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration.  Reglffn 
v.  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Tlie 
letter  Included  the  three  additional  alleged 
deficiencies  as  well  as  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practice  charge. 

Based  on  this  letter,  a  meeting  was  held 
on  September  17.  1980  with  the  District  Di- 
rector. Ben  West,  and  two  of  his  colleagues 
During  the  meeting  with  Mr.  West,  we  de- 
fended our  non-hlring  of  females  into  the 
Fabricator  Trainee  "  Jobs  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  previous  audits  during  which  the 
practice  was  thoroughly  reviewed  and  In 
both  audit*,  we  were  found  to  be  In  compli- 
ance. Mr.  West  stated  that  the  compliance 
officers  Involved  in  those  audits  were  either 
"Incompetent  or  ignorant  of  the  law  '  We 
stated  that  we  thought  It  was  unfair  to 
"change  the  rules  In  the  middle  of  the  game  ' 
without  communicating  the  change  to  the 
players  and  then  penalizing  them  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  which  they  were  un- 
aware We  also  pointed  out  that  as  soon  as 
we  iearned  of  our  alleged  discriminatory  hir- 
ing practice,  we  did  hire  females  Into  the 
Job  classification  in  question.  We  also  ques- 
tioned what  would  occur  a  year  from  now 
when  the  compliance  officer  might  Invoke  a 
penalty  for  another  alleged  dlscrlnunatory 
practice  that  these  gentlemen  failed  to  bring 
to  our  attention. 

Mr  West  was  not  persuaded  to  our  point 
of  view  and  In  conc'uding  'he  meeting  indi- 
cated that  we  would  receive  a  lettei  from 
the  Regional  OPCC  Office  which  would  re- 
quest our  attendance  at  an  administrative 
hearing  As  of  this  date.  October  2.  1980. 
the  letter  has  not  been  received 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  the  significant 
events  of  this  experience  in  a  c'^ronologlcal 
seauenc  Many  other  Issues  were  discussed 
during  the  several  days  of  the  audit  It  Is 
not  possible  to  recall  each  point  dlscuraed 
but  In  all  instances  their  Questions  were 
answered  candidly  and  honestly 
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Lyon  Metal  Products.  Inc., 
Aurora.  111..  Noiember  Zl,  1980 
Hon  Tom  Corcoran'. 
Longuorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  discuss 
our  problems  with  the  federal  government 
with  vou.  Ralph  Andreasen.  Dennis  Royalty 
and  Bob  Fisher  I  hope  the  information  below 
will  be  of  some  help 

As  you  may  recall,  our  revle-*  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  began  In 
November  1979  Although  'ac  still  do  not  have 
an  official  letter  Indicating  thai  our  Affirm'a- 
tlve  Action  Plan  is  in  compliance,  we  have 
finally  been  assured  verbally  that  we  arc 
indeed  in  compliance. 

To  say  it  has  been  a  year  of  frustration 
Is  putting  It  mildly.  We  have  always  co- 
operated with  representatives  of  the  EEOC 
Frequently  we  have  .sent  them  Information 
which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  duplicate  of 
what  we  had  sent  previously  We  can  only 
presume  that  the  original  material  was  either 
misfiled  or  lost. 

On  one  occasion  (In  December  1979)  we 
were  given  a  few  days  to  revise  certain  mate- 
rial and  deliver  the  revLslon  to  the  OPCC 
office  in  Wood  Dale.  We  requested  a  tew  days 
grace  (much  as  the  EECX:  representatives 
have  requested  of  us  on  many  occasions) 
and  were  denied  any  additional  time.  Instead 
we  were  told  that  unless  our  material  was 
postmarked  no  later  than  a  specific  dale  iti 
December,  the  OPCC  would  Issue  a  "show 
cause  "  order.  There  apoeared  to  be  no  way 
that  we  could  meet  their  deadline  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  help  of  a  dedicated  staff  we 
produced  the  reoiMred  documents,  hand  de- 
livered to  the  OFXJC  office. 

'Vou  would  iMnk  that  sometime  soon  after 
that  we  wo.ild  at  least  receive  an  acknowl- 
edgment indicating  that  the  material  had 
been  received  We  heard  nothing  further 
from  them  until  the  following  February! 

We  have  hired  an  outside  consult.int  who 
Is  an  expert  In  the  statistics  required  by 
EE(Xr  This  help  has  not  been  cheao.  How- 
ever. If  we  had  not  contracted  for  such  help, 
we  would  have  ended  up  spending  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  as  the  result 
of  penalties  which  would  have  been  Imposed 
on  us  by  OFCC.  I  shudder  when  I  think  how 
close  we  came  to  accepting  the  government's 
statistics  (which  were  proven  by  our  con- 
sultant to  be  wrong!). 

Finally,  what  disturbs  us  most  of  all  Is 
the  fact  that  despite  our  many  years  of 
good  faith  barealnlng  with  our  unions  and 
what  we  considered  top-notch  personnel  pol- 
icies and  practices,  we  have  to  go  through 
an  ordeal  such  as  described  above.  It  seems 
to  be  a  situation  where  you  are  guilty  until 
proven  innocent.  I  wonder  sometimes  what 
smaller  companies  do  when  they  are  faced 
with  dictatorial  demands  and  do  not  have 
the  money  or  the  ability  to  fight  back.  We 
have  always  attemoted  to  follow  the  law  and 
we  have  had  an  affirmative  action  plan  long 
before  the  government  ever  came  up  with 
their  Idea  of  Just  how  emnlovet-s  shoii'd  be 
treated.  Yet  we  have  to  go  through  the  time- 
con -umins;  har.is.-ment  such  as  we  have 
endured  for  the  past  year! 

I  hope  that  vou  will  find  time  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  your  colleagues  and  that  we 
may  expect  some  changes  after  the  first  of 
the  year 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  C   Warren. 

Vice  President  « 


GORDON   TFrH   FOOTB^MI.  TE\M 

virroRioL's 

The  SPE.AKFR  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  'Mr  .\ssvsuo'  i.-  rec- 
0^:1). /eci  lor  'j  mmute.s 

•  Mr  .^NNL'NZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s 
uun  pr.de  that  I  bnnp  the  attention  of 
my  colleaKiies  to  the  wctonous  acliieve- 
menl  of  the  football  team  of  Chicago'.s 
Gordon  Technical  High  School,  which  i.s 
located  in  the  11th  Di.strict  I  am  honored 
to  repre.sent  at  363.3  North  California 
Avenue. 

Father  Ed-*v.n  F.  Mitrcnga.  C.R  .  prin- 
cipal, taugni  at  the  school  for  9  year.s 
belore  he  became  principal  8  years  ago. 
and  his  noble  example  of  .service  is  most 
commendable.  His  leadership  has  made 
Gordon  Tech  a  vital  and  inspiring  part 
of  our  Northwest  Side  Chicago  Com- 
munity. 

The  Gordon  Tech  teain  recently  won 
the  State  of  Illinois  class  6-A  football 
title,  finishing  the  season  with  a  12-1 
record.  This  splendid  victory  represents 
an  outstanding  record  of  excellence  and 
accomplishment,  and  I  extend  my  warm- 
est congratulations  to  e\ery  member  of 
the  team,  their  coaches,  and  their  as- 
sistants. 

Those  names  follow  : 

Gordon   Tech   Football  Team 

Head  Football  Coach  and  Athletic  Direc- 
tor: Tcim  Winiecki. 

Team  Members:  Greg  Jacobson.  DaveDietz. 
Don  Johson.  Timothy  Ryan.  Brad  Luczak. 
Kevin  Jennings.  Ricky  Smiih.  Carry  Lewan- 
dowski.  Pete  Moe.  Lucius  Hardman.  Mickey 
Mortorano.  Ron  Glad.  Martin  Calkins.  David 
Taghon.  Ricardo  Gonzalev.  Pat  McAvoy,  Pa' 
Alshaii,  Jeffrey  Kummrer.  Thomas  Hartnet. 
James  Wozniak.  Laroy  Foster.  Timothy 
O'Brien.  Robert  Cozzinl.  Steven  Hollev.  Taso 
■Vasilakos.  Ray  Wlldeboer.  Don  Kroski,  Wil- 
liam Jeske.  Bill  Stuckey,  Robert  Schmidt. 
Patrick  Jennings.  Greg  Schaffrath.  Alex  Es- 
cardo,  John  Laframboise.  John  Morris.  Wil- 
liam Gannon.  Bret  Patti  Timothy  Galus. 
Andrew  Williams.  Todd  Nelmark.  Ruber!  Ber- 
nardlni.  Ronald  Plan'^z,  Edward  Cendejas. 
Jim  Leyden.  Bernie  Lyons.  Joe  O'Neill.  Cor- 
nelius Foley.  Alvin  Jones,  Tim  Jacobs.  Jerome 
Kinsey.  Peter  Penkala. 

Assistant  Coaches;  John  Hoerster.  Bill 
Wynn.  Dan  Vajac  John  Gruber.  Jerry  Jasin- 
ski.  Bob  Carskie.  Mark  Puchals'si.  Bill  Hen- 
nessey. Mike  Hennessey.  John   Urban. 

Team  Physician:    Robert  Hamilton.  M  D. 

Team  Trainer:   Clarence  Bronco  Telkes. 

As,sistant  Director  and  Moderator:  Rever- 
end Ron  Dernick.  C  R. 

.Statistician:  Kathleen  Pisarek. 

Head   Student  Trainer:    Carl   Nledorowskl. 

Assistant  Trainers  and  Managers:  Caeser 
Caslroverde.  Gary  Wyshel  Hector  Ledesma. 
Bill  Harp.  Jose  Munoz  # 


A   WORD  OF  THANKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr  .Juhnsoni  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  those  Meai- 
bers  of  this  body  who  expressed  them- 
selves so  generously  Wednesday  about  my 
service  in  the  Congress  during  a  special 
order. 

While  their  words  may  have  been  more 
generous  than  just,  their  thoughts  and 


their  words  mean  a  great  deal  to  me. 
I  believe  the  mo>t  treasured  thing  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  take  with  him 
when  he  leaves  these  hallowed  halls  is 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  The  many 
gracious  remarks  yesterday  and  the 
thoughts  that  he  behind  them  will  be  in 
my  mind  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  will 
treasure  them  among  my  most  precious 
possessions 

Mark  Twain  said  that  he  could  live 
for  2  months  on  a  good  compliment. 
With  this  as  a  yardstick.  I  will  be  sus- 
tained for  many  years  to  come  by  the 
statements  rendered  yesterday.* 


FACTSHEET  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE 
FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAI  DIS- 
TRICT OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  uentle- 
ma,n  from  Mas.'-achu.setts  :  Mr.  Drinan  is 
rcco-'nized  lor  10  minutes. 
•  Mr  DRINAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  the 
following  factsheet  I  prepared  describ- 
ing the  legal  rights,  benefits,  and  .serv- 
ices available  to  women  m  my  congres- 
sional district: 

Factsheet  on  Women  s  Rights 
JOB  discrimination 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  -•'.  1964  prohibits  em- 
ployment dl.scrtmination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
as  well  as  race,  color,  ape.  national  origin, 
ancestry,  o:  religious  creed  Violations  of  ihls 
act  may  be  reported  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportuniiy  Commission   (EEOC)    at: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 150  Causewav  St..  Suite  icibo.  Boston 
02114    1617  223^335. 

The  EEOC  also  distributes  a  publication, 
entitled  "Guidelines  on  Discrimination  Be- 
caus?  of  tex.  "  which  outlines  the  law  as  it 
pertains  to  the  issue  of  pregnancy 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  (MCAD)  also  handles  com- 
plaints of  piersons  employed  m  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  MCAD  offices  are: 

Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. One  Ashburtcn  Place.  Room  101 
Boston  02108.  '617)   727   3990.  (617|    727-3991 

Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. 75A  Grove  St..  Worcester  01605 
(617)  752-2722. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  as  amended  in 
1976.  prohibits  any  state  or  local  government 
program  receiving  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex  And 
complaint  to  the  office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(ORSi  will  tripeer  an  ORS  invest'.pa-'.nn 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  fnion  iA(?LUi 
of  Georgia  has  published  a  complaint  manual 
containing  regulations  and  guidelines  for 
preparing  a  complaint  The  ACLU  also  ad- 
vises persons  who  file  complaints  with  the 
ORS  to  monitor  the  ORS  in  order  to  insure 
a  thorough  and  accurate  investigation. 
Send  complaints  to: 

Civil  Rights  Division.  0!*ice  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  2401  E  St.  NW..  Washmeton.  DC. 
20226. 

For  a  copv  :>1  "Flllnc  a  Dl.scr!rr.!na;'or; 
ComplalM  With  Revenue  Shar:ni.-  '  send 
$7  50  to: 

.American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Georpia 
88  Walton  St  NW  .  Atlanta.  Geo'pia  31303 
'404)    523-5.398 

The  Law  E-iforremen;  .Assistance  .Adm;r.ls- 
tratlon  iLE.AAi.  which  provides  fjndmg  for 
many  loca'.  law  en'orcement  agencies  and 
co'art      programs       investigates     complaints 
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within  Us  Jurisdiction  The  LEAA  c»n  be  con- 
tacted at : 

Office  of  CIvU  Rights  Compliance,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  633 
Indiana  Ave  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20531. 
(202)   724   .^!t80 

"A  Wfirklnn  Woman's  Guide  To  Her  Job 
Rights."  a  Labor  Department  brochure,  elab- 
orates upon  rights  and  benefit*  pertaining  to 
working  women  For  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion, contact  the  Department  of  Labor  at: 

Department  of  Labor.  Room  1001.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Building.  Boston  02203  i617)  223- 
4036 

SMALL    BCSINCSS 

The  recently  created  Office  of  Women's 
Buslnt'ss  Enterprise,  a  division  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA).  provides 
services  to  small  businesses  which  are  at 
!Past  51  percent  owned  by  women 

For  financial  and  management  assistance 
and  information  regarding  small  business 
dcvplnpment  centers  and  Instltute.s.  contact 
the  SBA  district  office  at 

Small  Business  Administration.  150  Cause- 
way St .  Boston  02114    (617)   223   3196 

This  office  also  provides  procurement  as- 
sistance  Contact: 

Ethel  Fredrlcks.  Women-In-Buslness  Co- 
ordinator   (617)   223-3340 

"A  Small  Business  Guide — A  Directory  of 
Federal  Government  Business  Assistance 
Programs  for  Women  Business  Owners."  an 
SBA  publication,  details  federal  loans  and 
grants  available  for  women-owned  businesses 
and  lists  those  federal  agencies  which  empioy 
the  services  of  small  businesses  Copies  of 
this  publication  and  of  "The  Bottom  Line 
on  Equal  Enterprise  In  America"  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  SBA  district  office 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Women  may  receive  social  security  benefits 
either  as  wives  or  as  workers  A  married  wom- 
an who  does  not  work  outside  the  home  qual- 
ities for  protection  and  Medicare  coverage  in 
the  e"  ent  that  her  husband  retires,  becomes 
disabled,  or  dies  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, divorcees  and  remarried  widows  may 
aUo  be  eligible  for  benefits 

Working  women  are  entitled  to  the  same 
Mulal  security  benefits  as  men  Paychec't  de- 
ductions coimt  toward  monthly  retirement 
Income,  and.  while  on  the  Job.  women  are 
covered  under  disability  and  survivor's  pro- 
tection A  woman,  her  children  and  her  hus- 
band. If  he  Is  over  60  years  of  age.  may  re- 
ceive checks  If  she  becomes  disabled  The 
hu  bind,  children,  and  pirent ;  m.iy  also  re- 
ceive payments  In  the  event  of  the  wife's 
death  To  qualify  for  benefits,  a  woman  m'ast 
earn  credit  for  a  certain  amount  of  work 
Credit  earning  Is  cumulative  over  the  span 
of  years  Involved.  Including  Intermittent 
years  during  which  one  Is  not  working  This 
could  be  significant,  for  Instance,  for  women 
who  take  time  off  to  raise  children 

Married  persons  can  receive  retirement 
checks  ba.sed  either  on  their  spouse's  work 
record  or  their  own  A  woman  with  a  high 
earning  record  will  probably  be  eligible  for 
higher  benefits  on  her  own  work  record  than 
on  her  husband's  record 

Two  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
publications  entitled  "A  Woman's  Guide  to 
Social  Security"  and  "Women  and  Social  Se- 
curity "  further  explain  women's  rights  and 
benefits  ("oples  of  these  pamphlets  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  SSA  office  In  Boston: 

Stx'ial  Security  Administration,  31  Saint 
James  Ave.  Room  250.  Boston.  MA  02116 
16171  423  3700. 

TAX  cBEDrrs  roR  day  care 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  replaced  the 
federal  income  tax  deduction  for  child  and 
dependent  care  services  with  a  tax  credit 
After  your  federal  tax  has  been  computed. 
20  percent  of  expenses  Incurred  for  chlld/^ 
dependent    care    may    be   subtracted,    up    to 


•400  for  one  child  or  $800  for  two  or  more 
children  under  age  15 

This  credit  Is  available  to  those  who  do 
not  Itemize  their  deductions  as  well  as 
those  who  do.  to  married  couples  If  both 
spouses  work  full  or  part-time,  or  If  one 
spouse  works  while  the  other  Is  a  student 
or  incapable  of  self  care,  and  to  single 
parents 

For  further  Information,  ask  for  a  free 
copy  of  tax  publication  503.  "Child  Care  and 
Disabled  Dependent  Care."  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  Boston,  call  (617)  367- 
1040  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  publication, 
within  the  617  area,  call  toll  free  1-80O-892 
0288  Or  contact  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice at 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  John  P  Kennedy 
funding.  Government  Center.  Boston  02203 
(617)  523   1040 

DOMESTIC    VJOLENCX 

During  the  last  five  years.  Massachusetts 
has  passed  legislation  creating  a  new  sub- 
stantive criminal  offense  for  physical  abuse 
of  a  family  or  household  member  State 
statutes  have  provisions  for  protection  orders 
and  police  Intervention  The.'e  statutes  also 
appropriate  funds  for  services  to  violent 
families  and  establish  standards  for  opera- 
tion of  shelters  for  battered  women. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  domestic  violence, 
the  Montachusett  Task  Force  on  Battered 
Women  offers  medical,  legal  and  welfare 
ad.ocacy  They  have  counseling  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  30  am  until  2:00 
p  m  .  and  their  hotline  takes  calls  24  hours 
a  day.  7  days  a  week  They  are  also  able  to 
give  referrals  to  other  shelters  and  services 
In  the  area  Please  contact : 

Montachusett  Task  Force  on  Battered 
Women  PO  Box  91 1.  Fltchburg  02140.  (617) 
342   9355 

EMERGE  offers  small,  male  led.  group 
counseling  for  men  who  batter  their  wives. 
Please  contact : 

EMERGE  Men's  Counseling,  25  Hunting- 
ton Avenue.  Boston  02116    (617)  267  7690 

CRFDIT  BIGHTS 

The  Federal  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
effective  October  28.  1975  and  since  strength- 
ened by  amendments,  has  Increased  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  women  While  credit  Is  a 
privilege,  dependent  on  your  ability  to  pay. 
and  is  not  a  right,  the  Act  guarantees  that 
women  have  the  same  access  to  credit  as  a 
man  In  the  same  financial  situation  The  Act 
prohibits  a  great  many  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, some  of  which  Include: 

Refusing  credit  because  of  a  change  In 
marital  status: 

Refusing  a  married  woman  a  separate  ac- 
count even  though  she  would  qualify  if  she 
were  single. 

Demanding  Hnanctal  Information  about 
a  spouse  when  the  applicant  Is  Individually 
creditworthy. 

Refusing  to  extend  or  continue  credit  be- 
cause your  age  makes  you  ineligible  for 
credit  Insurance 

To  learn  more  about  your  right  to  equal 
credit,  or  to  file  a  complaint,  contact: 

Regional  Office.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
160  Cau.seway  Street,  Boston.  MA  02114 
(617)  223-6621 

l>IATERI<fmr    LEAVE 

The  Pregnancy  Dls::rlmlnatlon  Act  of 
1978  prohlbl's  discrimination  against  vv-omen 
employees  because  of  pregnancy,  childbirth 
or  related  medical  conditions  All  areas  of 
employment  are  covered.  Including  hiring, 
firing,  promotion,  and  seniority  rights  as 
well  as  fringe  benefits  such  as  sick  leave  and 
health  Insurance  As  amended  by  the  Preg- 
nancy Discrimination  Act.  Title  VII  now  re- 
quires employers  to  treat  prernancy.  child- 
birth and  other  related  conditions  the  same 
as  other  medical  conditions  which  affect  em- 
ployees 


The  Act.  which  covers  all  Institutions  with 
fifteen  or  more  employees,  requires  that  In- 
stitutions may  not  discriminate  against  wo- 
men worlvers  in  all  employment  related  pol- 
icies and  practices.  Including: 

Recruiting  and  hiring. 

Awarding  tenure. 

Determining  or  changing  compensation. 

Promotion, 

Class  assignments; 

Seniority, 

Granting  leaves  of  absence; 

Providing  fringe  benefits; 

Offering  tuition  assistance; 

Providing  sabbaticals  and 

All  other  terms,  conditions  or  privileges 
of  employment 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  and  would  like  to  nie  a  com- 
plaint or  obtain  more  information,  piea&e 
contact: 

Massachusetts    Commission    Against    Dis- 
crimination,  1   Ashburton  Place.  Room  601, 
Boston,   MA   02114     (617)    727  3990. 
DISPLACED    HOMCMAKERS 

A  displaced  homemaker  Is  a  woman  who, 
after  working  at  home  providing  unpaid 
services  for  family  members  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  years  while  being  supported 
by  the  Income  of  another  family  member  or 
through  public  assistance.  Is  experiencing 
difficulty  In  obtaining  or  upgrading  employ- 
ment. 

If  your  Income  Is  below  70  per  cent  of 
the  lower  living  standard  Income  level,  you 
are  eligible  for  services  provided  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETAi  Second  Wind  II.  operated  through 
CETA  funds,  offers  Job  skills,  training,  secre- 
tarial skills,  and  Individual  and  group  coun- 
seling After  a  22  week  training  period, 
starting  January  5.  1981  and  ending  June  5. 
1981.  Second  Wind  Is  often  able  to  match 
Job  openings  in  the  area  with  eligible 
women. 

For  more  information  about  Second  Wind, 
contact : 

Fran  Felder-Oehllng.  Second  Wind  II. 
Roosevelt  School,  Fay  Road.  Framlngham. 
MA  01701     (617)    620-0877. 

If  yo'ir  Income  Is  above  70  per  cent  of  the 
lower  living  standard  Income  level,  you  arc 
not  eligible  for  CETA.  but  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  services  provided  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion (DCE)  They  offer  a  range  of  personal 
and  academic  counseling  Includlnir  training 
f  :-r  use  of  transferable  skills,  goal  Identifica- 
tion, career  and  interest  testing,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  self  confidence  and  self  esteem 
A  one  credit  course  which  covers  Job  search 
skills,  resume  writing,  and  Job  search  tech- 
niques, and  which  offers  an  Internship  ex- 
perience Is  also  available  at  the  DCE 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  In  this 
program  or  obtain  more  Information,  please 
contact: 

Carol  Beargeron.  Department  of  Coof>era- 
tlve  Education.  Mount  Wachusott  Commu- 
nity College.  Green  Street.  Gardner,  MA 
01440.    (617)    B-?*  fifiOO  0 


THK  NFW  MKIK-.ANTILISM  AND  THE 
F.MLUHF-:  OK  l' S  GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSE  INTERNATIONAL  IN- 
FORMATION  Flow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Unijer  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nornh  Carolina  <Mr  Preyer' 
IS  recognized  for  1.5  minutes. 
•  Mr  PREYER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations voted  to  i.ssue  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation.s  regarding  the  response  of 
the  executive  branch  to  the  probleTn."! 
emerging  from  the  imposition  of  (xirnrrs 


UMI 


to  the  flow  of  information  throughout 
the  world  The  report,  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Information  flow;  forging  a  New 
Framework,  details  the  failure  of  the 
US  Government  to  ellectively  respond 
to  the  problems  resultmg  from  the 
emerging  inlormation  tnimers.  The  re- 
port also  outlines  the  inadequacy  of  cur- 
rent Go\enmienl  organization.  Tins 
study  was  the  result  of  a  yearlong  in- 
vestigation by  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Infonnalion  and  Individual 
Rights,  which  I  have  chaired  for  the 
last  4  years. 

In  .Mmplc  economic  terms,  the  United 
States  IS  ihrwitfned  with  the  lot>s  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  one  of  the  few  eco- 
nomic sectors  in  whuh  American  busi- 
nesses hold  a  competitive  edge — tele- 
communications and  computer  prcxducts 
and  services — our  ;ibility  to  compete  is 
threatened.  At  risk  is  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  export  sector  growing  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  30  percent  each  year. 

The  health  and  growth  of  other  eco- 
nomic sectors  dependent  on  the  "infor- 
mation industnes."  such  as  international 
finance,  are  equally  threatened — with 
billions  more  at  stake  Barriers  to  tiie 
international  flow  of  information  also 
threaten  injur>'  to  fundamental  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  individual  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  found 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  emerging 
threats,  the  US.  Government  is  unpre- 
pared. It  has  developed  neither  compre- 
hensive plans  nor  a  coherent  .strategy  for 
responding  to  the  policies  of  other  na- 
tions which  may  damage  US  interests. 
The  US.  Government  does  not  have  even 
the  organizational  structure  to  develop 
such  policies,  coordinate  its  actions,  and 
effectively  protect  US  mt-eresLs  The  re- 
port describes  the  problems  emerging 
from  the  worldwide  reconsideration  of 
intematioiiai  communications  policies 
and  the  flow  of  information  It  explores 
the  inability  of  current  US  Government 
organization  to  resjxind  to  those  prob- 
lems; and  it  recommend.";  a  basic  re- 
orgamzation  of  Government  activities  in 
international  communications  and  infor- 
mation policy. 

While  the  report  examines  the  past 
and  current  inadequ:icies  of  existing 
Government  organization,  these  are  not 
the  only  rea.sons  for  reorganization  Even 
If  the  existing  organization  had  worked 
well  in  the  pa.<;t.  it  is  incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  coordination  of  Government 
action  and  the  development  of  policy 
necessary  to  anticipate  and  respond  to 
the  rapid  change  in  international  com- 
munications and  the  growth  of  barriers 
to  the  How  of  information  The  current 
organization  is  biused  on  a  dangerou.sly 
obsolete  compartment,alization  of  Gov- 
ernment policymaking  The  world  has 
chanced  and  continues  to  change  with 
incre.ising  speed  Yet.  the  US  Govern- 
ment holds  to  an  organizational  .struc- 
ture the  essential  weaknesses  of  which 
have  been  recognized  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  an 
organization  of  Govemmcnt  which  does 
not  a.ssure  the  mo.c^t  cfTectivc  representa- 
tion of  US  interests 


For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day legislation  wh^ch  translates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  into  statute. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  wait  to  be- 
gin the  debate  and  process  which  wUl 
lead  to  an  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  will  effectively  represent  our 
Nations  interests.  I  hope  that  the 
newly  elected  President  and  his  admin- 
istration will  act  quickly,  in  concert  with 
the  Congretis,  to  remedy  the  organiza- 
tional problems — the  confusion.  conflicLs 
and  lack  of  coordination — which  hpve  so 
far  plagued  the  executive  branch.  I  know- 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  m  this 
House  share  my  concern  and  sense  of 
urgency. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R    8443 

A  bill  to  reorganize  the  international 
communications  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SH03T    TrTLE 

Section    1     This  Act   may  be  cited  as   the 
International  Communications  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1980". 

i:SrABLISHMENT  OF  COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
f  OM.MUNICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION.  FUNC- 
TIONS 

Sec  2.  (a|(l»  There  is  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  lor  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  beginning  one  month  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  Coun- 
cil on  Internaiioua;  Communications  and 
Infomialion  i  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  '  Council)  The  Council  shall  be 
cu^mposed  of — 

(Ai    an  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall   be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
iBi   the  Secretary  of  Stale. 
(Ct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
iD)    the    Chairman    of    the   Federal    Com- 
munications Commission: 

(El  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive: 

iF)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and 

(G)  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
uonal  Secuniy  Affairs. 

i2)  The  Executive  Secretan-  shall  preside 
at  meelings  of  the  Council 

'3)  The  CViuncil  shall  have  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  The  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  is  authorized  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Council  established  in 
section  3 

(bi  The  Council  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  develop  and  implement  a 
uniform,  consistent,  and  comprehensive 
United  States  policy  on  international  com- 
munications and  information  and  shall  ad- 
vise the  President  with  respect  to  inter- 
national communications  and  information 
In  order  to  implement  such  policv,  to  avoid 
duplicative  activities  and  conflicting  policies 
among  Federal  agencies,  and  to  assure  the 
greatest  possible  cooperation  among  such 
agencies,  the  c:ouncil  shall — 

(li  review  and  approve,  disapprove,  or 
modify  any  action  or  proposed  action  by  any 
agency  undertaken  lAi  under  sections  2-3', 
2^.  2-5,  and  5-2  of  Executive  Order  12046 
of  March  27.  1978  or  i  B  i  under  Executive 
Order  12048  of  March  27.   1978: 

(2)  coordinate  the  policies  and  activities 
of  all  Federal  agencies  involving  interna- 
tional communications  and  information. 
and 

(3)  review  all  policy  determinations  of 
Federal    agencies,    and    all    proposed    state- 


ments of  United  Slates  policy  by  such  agen- 
cies, relating  to  international  communica- 
tions and  information,  and  approve  disap- 
prove, or  modify  any  such  policy  determi- 
nation or  proposed  statement 

IC(  The  Council  shall  serve  as  the  office 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  which  citi- 
zens and  United  States  businesses  may 
bring  problems  and  concerns  regarding  ir/- 
ternational  communications  and  inlorma- 
iion  The  Council  shall  delegate  to  appro- 
priate agencies  responsibility  to  respond  to 
-^uch   concerns  and   problems 

(di  The  provisions  of  subsection  (bi(3) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  determina- 
tion of  an  independent  regulatory  agency 
made  pui-suant  to  the  rulemaking  or  adju- 
dicatory procedures  set  forth  In  sections  553. 
554.  556.  or  557  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  comparable  statutory  rule  making 
or   adjudicatory   procedures 

lei  The  Council  shall,  from  lime  to  time 
make  such  recommendations  and  such  re- 
ports to  the  President  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate  or   as   the   President    directs 

POWESS 

Sec.  3-  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.  the  Council 
may — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees  as  the 
Council   considers   necessary. 

(2i  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code,  and  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time  i  at  rates  not  m  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  pro- 
vided in  section  5332  of  title  5.  Uruied 
States  Code,  and  while  such  experts  and 
consultants  are  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  oj  business,  pay  such 
emplo\ees  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently: 

(3 1  promulgate  such  regulations  concern- 
ing its  procedure;  and  operations  as  may 
be  necessary: 

(4 1  utilize  those  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Slate,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Internationa; 
Communications  Agency,  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  that  are  used 
for  international  commumcations  and  In- 
formation activities: 

1 5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

1 6  1  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  the  worlc  of  the  Council  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate with  any  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  public 
or  private  person,  firm,  association  corpora - 
lion,    or   institution: 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
.section  36791  b  I  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use    665 1  b  .  '  ,   and 

iBi  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed. 

CCXSPERATION    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec  4  I  a)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide the  Council  with  any  information 
which  the  Council  determines  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  except  to  the 
e.\tent  that  an  agency  is  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute from  disclosing  Information  to  another 
agency 

I  b  I  No  Federal  agency  may  issue  any 
policy  statement,  engage  in  any  consulta- 
tion, establish  any  policy,  or  Implement  any 
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change  In  policy,  relating  to  International 
communications  or  Information,  unless  such 
agency  first  submits  to  the  Council  such 
statement,  policy,  or  policy  change  or  noti- 
fies the  Council  of  the  nature  of  such  pro- 
posed consultation   and — 

( 1 )  the  Council  approves  such  statement, 
policy,  policy  change,  or  consultation; 

(2)  the  Council  modifies  such  .statement, 
policy,  policy  change,  or  consultation.  In 
which  case  the  statement,  policy,  or  policy 
change  may  be  Issued  or  consultation  made 
only  as  so  modified;  or 

(3)  60  days  elapse  after  such  submission  or 
notification  and  the  Council  does  not  ap- 
prove, modify,  or  disapprove  the  submission 
or  notlficatlo;i. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  or  de- 
termination of  an  Independent  regulatory 
agency  made  pursuant  to  the  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  procedures'  set  lorth  in  section 
553.  554.  556.  or  557  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  comparable  statutory  rule  making 
or  adjudicatory  procedures, 

ADVISORY    COMMITTtK 

Sec,  5  la)  The  Council  shall  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Com- 
munications and  Information  (hereinafter 
m  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Committee") 
to  provide  overall  policy  g\ildai:ice  to  the 
Council  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
Council,  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  20  Individuals  and  shall 
Include  representatives  of  labor,  manufac- 
turers, service  Industries,  small  business, 
consumer  Interests,  the  legal  profession,  and 
the  general  public 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  to  provide  policy 
advice,  technical  advice  and  Information,  and 
advice  on  other  factors  relevant  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Council.  A  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  called  and  held  at  least  once 
each  calendar  quarter 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  before  approving 
under  this  Act  any  statement  of  new  or 
changed  United  States  policy  relating  to  In- 
ternational communications  and  Informa- 
tion, consult  vklth  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  sub- 
mission on  the  social  and  economic  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff,  Information,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  and  as- 
sistance as  nuiy  reasonably  be  required  to 
carry   out    the   activities  of   the   Committee 

(e)  The  Council  shall  adopt  procedures  for 
consulting  with  and  obtaining  Information 
and  advice  from  the  Committee  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  timely  basis  Such  consultation 
shall  Include  the  provision  of  Information 
to  the  Committee  as  to  (I)  significant  Issues 
and  developments,  and  (2)  overall  objectives 
and  positions  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  Council  The 
Council  shall  not  t>e  txiund  by  the  advice  or 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  but  the 
Council  shall  Inform  the  Committee  of  fail- 
ures to  accept  such  advice  or  recommenda- 
tions The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre'<en  tat  Ives 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  on  consultations  with  the 
Committee,  l.ssues  Involved  in  such  consul- 
tatlon.s,  and  the  reasons  for  not  accepting 
any  advice  or  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

INTERACrNCT  COMMITTTE 

Sec  6  I  a)  There  Is  established  an  Inter- 
agency committee  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Postmaster  General,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board    the  Adminis- 


trator or  the  .N.i'i'iwi;  ,-\cr'nau!l>  s  ar.tl  Spare 
Admlnlslratii.i.  nn  l  ilic  Uir.-.t.r  w?  the  In- 
ternational Communications  Agency 

(b)  The  interagency  committee  shall  con- 
sider and  advise  the  Council  with  respect  to 
problems  which  Federal  agencies  encounter 
In  the  performance  of  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  international  communica- 
tions and  information 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFOHMATIOl* 

Sec  7,  Any  Information  submitted  by  a 
person  to  the  Council,  the  Committee,  or  the 
interagency  committee  established  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  which  Is  exempt  from 
disclosure  pursuant  to  6  U  S  C,  662(b)(4) 
(relating  to  trade  secrets  and  confidential 
commercial  Information)  — 

( 1 )  shall  not,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  be  disclosed  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  who  submitted  the  Informa- 
tion, and 

(2)  may  be  disclosed — 

(A)  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  designated  by  the  Council  or  Com- 
mittee. 

(B)  to  any  appropriate  committee  In  Con- 
gress, upon  the  request  of  such  committee. 

( C)  to  the  Conunlttee.  or 

(  B)  pursuant  to  court  order, 
where    the    Council    has    taken    appropriate 
steps  to  Inform  the  recipient  of  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  Information, 

STATE    department 

Sec,  8,  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Communications  and  Information 
The  Bureau  shall  be  administered  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Communications  and  Information  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Bureau  established  by  subsection 
la)  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  carry  out  all  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  Executive  Order 
12046.  aind  coordinate  all  other  activities 
within  the  Department  of  State  regarding 
international  communications  and  Infor- 
mation, 

special  ambassaoob  fob  telecommunications 
and  infobmation  sebvues 

Sec  9  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  a 
Special  Ambas-iador  for  Telecommun. cations 
and  Information  Services  who  sh,il!  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ani  consent  of  the  Senate 

(b)  The  Special  Ambassador  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  Slates  Trade  Repre- 
■sentatlve.  carry  out  all  negotiations,  which 
are  the  resTonslblllty  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative.  Involving  trade  In  tele- 
communications and  InformBtlon  products 
and  services, 

fedebal  communications  commission 

Src,  10  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Federal  Commi-nlcit'ons  Comml.'slon  an 
Office  of  International  Communications  to 
be  headeJ  by  an  ottlcer  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  and  who  shall  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission 

(b)  The  Office  established  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  carry  out  all  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  relating  to  In- 
ternational common  carrier  communications 
and  related  telecommunications  services 

REPORT    or    COUNCU. 

Sec  11  The  Council  shall  submit  simul- 
taneously to  the  President  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  — 

(1)  not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  pe- 


riodically thereafter,  a  report  setting  forth 
the  Councils  plans  for  fullllllng  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act.  Including;  its  priori- 
ties for  responding  to  problems  and  develop- 
ing pc>licle3  with  respect  to  tntemallonal 
communications  and  information;   and 

(2)  not  later  than  16  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report 
setting  forth  any  legislative  or  administra- 
tive recommendations  necessary  to  further 
coordinate  and  establish  a  uniform,  consist- 
ent, and  comprehensive  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  International  communica- 
tions and  Information 

amendments 

Sec,  12  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(13)"  Immediately  after  "Assistant  Secre- 
tar'es  of  State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(14)", 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  6.  United  State* 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Executive  Secretary,  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Communications  and  'nformatlon 

"Special  Ambassador  for  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Services  ' 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec  13,  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
1 1  )  "appropriate  committee  in  Congress" 
means  any  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
having  legislative  or  overslsjht  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  Invoked;  and 

(2)  "independent  regulatory  agency' 
means  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  0 


AMERICAM    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un(ier  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr.  Roberts'  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr,  ROBERTS,  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  con- 
veyed to  VA  physicians  the  impression 
that  the  Association  played  a  major  role 
in  the  passage  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1980  'Pubhc  Law  96-330'  A  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  is  now  underway  inform- 
ing physicians  that  the  AMA.  "through 
its  expert  lobbving  effort."  helped  secure 
the  passage  of  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Mr,  Speaker,  if  a  role  was  played 
at  all  by  the  AMA.  I  am  unaware  of  it. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  made  no  effort,  nor  did 
it  lake  any  position,  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  which  did  make  the  physi- 
cians and  dentists  special  pay  perma- 
nent. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  measure, 
the  AMA  did  not  present  testimony  for 
or  against  the  bill. 

In  searching  our  files  we  are  unaware 
of  a  single  piece  of  correspondence  from 
the  association  concerning  their  posi- 
tion on  this  measure  I  have  checked 
with  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and.  to  my  knowledge,  the  asso- 
ciation neither  pre-ented  testimony  nor 
submitted  anv  statement  for  or  against 
the  bill  In  that  bodv,  Thp  point  is.  Mr 
S'^eaker.  if  any  effort  at  all  was  made  bv 
the  assoclrit'on.  we  are  nnaware  of  it 
Certainly  there  was  no  major  effort  made 
and  I  can  assure  you  the  position  of  ine 
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AM.A  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  pas.sage 
of  thr  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  VA  physicians 
are  well  aware  of  how  thi«  legislation 
came  about  They  worked  directly  with 
us  in  helping  develop  the  legislation 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  sup- 
ported it  overwhelmUiglv  because  they 
were  convinced  that  the  legislation  was 
neressarv  if  the  quahty  of  medical  rare 
for  our  Nation's  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
To  my  knou ledge,  we  received  no  help 
from  AMA  We  ran  into  extreme  oppo- 
sition by  tlie  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  It  wa.s  reported  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
vetoed.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  we  had  to  overcome  m'inv  other 
adversities  before  the  bill  was  s'gncd  into 
law  But  the  real  reason  the  legislation 
was  enacted  into  law  was  bccau.se  of  the 
overwhelming  support  the  measure  re- 
ceived, on  its  merits,  from  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Its  pa.ssage  did 
not  hinge  on  the  efforts  of  the  AMA,  or 
any  other  association  There  follows  a 
copy  of  the  AMA  letter  tliat  has  appar- 
ently been  sent  to  VA  physicians  regard- 
ing this  matter: 

American    Medical   Association. 

Chicago.  Ill  .  November  3   1980. 

Dear  Doctor:  Your  National  Professional 
Association — the  AMA — Is  supporting  you  on 
two  critical  Issues 

1  The  AMA.  through  Its  expert  lobbying 
effort,  recently  played  a  major  role  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Physician  and  t>entlsts  Pay  romparahiuty 
Act  of  1975.  which  made  permanent  the  spe- 
cial pay  provisions  for  VA  physicians  The 
act  provides  a  maximum  liirrea.se  of  up  to 
♦30.000  a  year  above  standard  pay  levels 
The  AMA  successfully  ar("ied  !hat  this  pro- 
vision would  maintain  a-  d  attract  highly 
qualified  physicians  to  th.-  VA  .•;ervlcp 

2,  The  AMA  has  also  asked  the  county  so- 
cieties and  the  local  VA  hospitals  to  look 
Into  the  po'entlj,;  contribution  of  the  VA 
facility  to  the  total  health  care  of  the  com- 
munity We  are,  at  the  same  time,  explor- 
ing the  many  areas  of  non-VA  community 
health  resources  that  can  assist  In  the  care 
of  VA  patients 

Why  vou  should  become  a  member  of  the 
AMA: 

■your  AMA  represents  and  suonorts  all  seg- 
ment.s  of  the  physician  population  In  the 
US  and  speaks  a.s  a  single  voice  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  medical  profp.s.slon  It  Is 
through  this  slnj:le  voice,  united  and  strong, 
that  we  can  continue  to  Influence  the  future 
of  American  medicine 

In  1981.  the  American  Medical  Association 
w\U  continue  to  support  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration as  well  as  all  physicians  on  crit- 
ical Issues  which  will  affect  organized  medi- 
cine We  invite  you  to  become  a  member  of 
the  .^M.^  Only  through  your  active  partici- 
pation can  we  continue  to  represent  your  In- 
teresus  In  Washington, 

Please  take  the  time  now  to  send  your  dues 
In  the  enclosed  post-paid  reply  envelope  It 
Is  only  through  your  active  participation  that 
the  AMA  can  support  and  represent  you  and 
your  VA  colleagues  at  the  national  level 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B    Hinter    M  D 

PS  AMA  bylaws  state  that  If  eligible, 
membership  Is  required  In  your  county  and 
state  associations  before  Joining  AMA  ' 

Mr  S|>eaker,  I  would  advi.se  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  all  VA  physicians 
to  closely  monitor  future  actions  of  the 
American   Medical   A.ssociation   as  such 


actions  relate  to  veterans  health  care  be- 
cause It  may  be  making  an  effort  in  the 
future  to  dismantle  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
.Admin. strat ion  as  a  viable  health  rare 
delivery  system  We  have  rea'cons  to  be- 
lieve that  some  in  the  association  may 
have  a  desire  to  drastically  reduce  the 
scope  of  the  \A  hosiJital  system  or  to 
ehm-.nate  it  entirely  by  mandating  that 
veterans  receive  their  care  through  a  fee- 
basis  program  in  the  private  sector. 
There  follows  a  re-olution  receiUly  con- 
sidered by  the  American  Medical  As.soc:- 
ations  House  of  Delegates,  my  response 
thereto,  and  the  most  recent  respon.se  I 
have  received  from  Nicholas  M,  Griffin, 
secretary  of  the  association: 
Resolvtion  ill — Mainstreaminc  Medical 
Services  to  the  Veteran 
recommendation 

Mr  Speaker,  your  Reference  Committee 
recommends  that  Resolution  1 1 1  be  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Resolution  III  would  state  as  policy  Of  the 
A.M.\  that  every  Individual  Injured  or  dis- 
eased as  a  proximate  result  of  serilce  In  the 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States 
should  have,  as  a  mitter  of  right  access  to 
any  appropriate  care  that  person  needs  and 
desires,  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  The  Resolution  would  also  declare 
that  all  persons  who  have  served  In  the  uni- 
formed services  who  need  medica!  c.ire  and 
who  cannot  themselves  pay  for  It  should 
have  access  to  appropriate  care  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  The  Reso- 
lution in  addition  asks  that  the  .^M.^  pro- 
pose effective  and  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  in  order  to  mainstream 
and  upgrade  medical  care  for  veterans  of  our 
uniformed  services 

The  Reference  Committee  received  a  vari- 
ety of  views  on  this  Resolution  Certain  testi- 
mony Indicated  strong  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  creation  of  new  or  expanded  VA 
facilities  relative  to  the  problem  of  over- 
bedding,  with  Its  adverse  impact  on  cost- 
contalnment  Testimony  expressed  the  need 
for  continued  accessibility  to  hlph  quality 
medical  care  for  veterans  stressing  the  ad- 
vantages of  rare  in  the  private  sector  The 
Committee  has  reviewed  the  language  In  the 
resolves  and  concurs  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearing  about  its  broad  scope, 
but  questions  whether  the  resolves  reflect  the 
.sentiments  expressed  at   the  hearing 

The  Committee  is  sympathetic  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Resolution  to  place  VA  care 
in  the  "mainstream  "  of  medical  care  and  is 
aware  of  current  AMA  policy  In  support  of 
bringing  the  VA  health  care  system  under 
the  same  types  of  review  and  regulation  Im- 
po.sed  on  the  private  care  system  such  sf  the 
federal    health    planning   and   PSRO   review 

The  C>mn.!!tee  believes  that  an  indepth 
study  of  the  delivery  of  health  care  through 
the  VA  would  be  desirable  and  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  referring  this  Resolution 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  requested  by  the 
repreienlative  of  the  Board  at   the  hearing 

ArcrsT25,  1980 
Dr   Robert  B   Httntfr 

p-rr^idrnt   Amrriran  Medtcal  Association, 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Doctor  Hcntxr  It  was  with  profound 
dismay  that  I  reviewed  Resolution  111. 
"Malnstreamine  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion," offered  for  adoption  on  July  22nd  at 
the  130th  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  House  of  Delegates  It  should  be 
apparent  to  even  the  most  uninformed  lay- 
man that  th  s  Re  ol  lit  ion  is  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  to  dismantle  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration as  a  viable  health  care  delivery 
service,  and  to  substitute  for  It  a  system  of 


trea'ment  for  all  veterans  service-connected 
and  non -service-connected  on  a  fee-basis 
program  in  the  private  sector 

.Mi.ldugh  the  Resolution  properly  was  re- 
'e-red  back  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  am 
appalled  that  it  would  even  be  considered 
worthy  of  debate  within  an  American  Medical 
Association  group  Harmonious  cooperation 
beween  the  Veterans  Administration  this 
r">.Tini!"ee  and  the  AM.^  is  of  long-standing 
and  the  record  will  I  believe  show  that  each 
organization  has  been  consistent  in  its  sup- 
port for  the  policies  and  the  goals  of  the 
other 

The  VA  health  care  delivery  system  Is  now 
celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  en- 
t:t:ement  gran'ed  to  our  vetera.ns  bv  a  grate- 
ftil  Nation  Tills  system  has  always  been 
maintained  separately  and  dlstlnc'lv  from 
other  public  and  private  health  facilities  In 
accordance  with  the  clear  and  consistent 
mandate  from  the  American  people  through 
their  elected  Representatives 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  this 
Administration  through  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  other  social 
service  agencies  would  like  to  strip  the  VA 
health  care  dellverv'  system  of  its  charter  to 
provide  exclusively  for  the  medical  needs  of 
veterans  and  mrcrporate  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  facilities  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan  I  believe  Doctor  Hunter  that  It  III  t>e- 
hooves  your  organization  which  ha«  been  so 
resistive  of  socialized  medicine  and  oppres- 
sive government  intrusion  into  private  health 
care  to  consider  a  plan  which  would  place  30 
million  veterans  into  the  same  category  as 
welfare  recipients 

Neeflless  to  say,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed In  your  Association's  attempt  to 
intrude  into  the  VA  health-care  system  and 
request  that  you  communicate  my  remarks 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Roberts 

Chair-nmn 

American-  Medical  .^ssoriAnoN 

Chirapo   111     September  S    19S0 
Hon  Rat  Roberts 

Chairman.     U  S     House    of    Representatives, 
Committee     on     Veterans      Afairs.     3^5 
Cannon    House    Office    Building     Wash- 
ington   D  C 
Dear  Mr    Roberts     Robert  B    Hunter    M  D. 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  recent  let- 
ter   concerning    the    Veterans     Administra- 
tion-re'ated      resolution       'Resolution      111) 
p'aced  before  'he  y'merlcan  Medical  As.socla- 
tion's  House  of  Delegates  at  the:r  July    1980 
Annual  Meeting   You  are  correct     that  reso- 
lution was  not  adopted    but  instead  referred 
to  the  AM.\'s  Council  on  Medical  Service  for 
study    and    subsequent    report    at    the   June. 
!9S1    Annual    Meeting   of    the   Association — 
when  action  will  be  taken 

On  behalf  of  Doc'or  Hunger  thank  you  for 
your  comments  which  I  will  of  course  share 
with  the  Council  on  Medical  Service  as  it 
review  Resolution  111  Additionally,  the 
Council  will  be  meetine  in  Washington  DC. 
on  January  10-11.  1981  i  at  the  Madison 
Hotel  I  and  I  would  be  happy  to  arrange  a 
mutually  convenient  time  for  you  or  your 
representative  tc  make  a  presentation  to 
them  on  this  sub'ect    should  yo\i  desire 

Again,   thank   you   for  sharing  your  views 
with   us:    please   let   me   know   if   your  office 
would  like   to  be   represented   at   our  Jonu- 
ar)-  10-11,  1980  meeting. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  M   Gruttn 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  shall  leave  the  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  this  se'^sion;  how- 
ever, t*^ose  who  fo'low  me  in  posit'ons  of 
leadership  are  ab<;olutely  determined  to 
keep  the  veterans  hospital  and  health 
care  system  in   place  as  is    No  one  is 
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going  to  lanipt'r  with  it  and  the  AMA 
and  others  who  may  desire  to  do  so 
should  understand  that  it  Ls  not  going  to 
hii[)pen    I  am  confident  of  that  fact  • 


BI.UK     CROSS     WILL     NOT     COVER 
SKRVICES  OF  NURSE-MIDWIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Oregon  'Mr  Weaver  >  is  rec- 
OKiuzed  for  10  mmulcs 
•  Mr  WEAVER  Mr  Sp«-alcer.  it  Ls  a 
cunoas  fact,  us  we  m  Congress  search 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  Government 
for  ways  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  and 
balance  our  Nations  books,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  certain  Government 
priictices  which  are  both  wasteful  and 
iinw  i.se 

I  mentioned  one  such  case  in  a 
1-minute  speech  Tuesday,  and  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  it  here  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  va.st  majority  of  bab:es  born 
in  the  world  have  been,  and  are  still 
being  born  at  home  Birth  is  an  aspect 
of  the  human  expHTience  In  which  the 
medical  arts  are  unavoidably  and  es- 
sentially involved,  but  it  is  not  a  medi- 
cal problem,  in  the  same  sen.se  that 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  are  medical 
problems  Only  m  the  United  States, 
with  our  emphasis  on  a  hospital  based 
medical  system,  is  it  customary  to  de- 
liver the  newborn  in  the  confines  of  a 
hospitals  maternity  ward  Even  this  pic- 
ture is  changing,  however,  as  an  increas- 
ing number  of  American  couples  are 
choosing  to  avail  them.selves  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  trained  medical 
E»ersonnel  to  help  them  in  delivering 
their  children  at  home 

The  American  medical  profession  has 
responded,  in  its  own  way.  to  this  in- 
crease In  demand  for  home,  family  cen- 
tered deliveries  There  are  now.  in  many 
States,  certified  nurse-midwives  who 
perform  home  deliveries  and  offer  ex- 
tensive prenatal  and  postnatal  care  Un- 
fortunately, neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  the  private  health  insurance 
industry  can  be  said  to  have  made  such 
great  strides  into  the  pre.sent  Although 
.some  States,  such  as  Marvland.  require 
that  comprehensive  health  insurance 
providers  cover  the  services  of  nurse- 
midwives  as  an  integral  part  of  ther 
maternity  coverage,  many  insurance 
companies  will  only  pay  for  .such  serv- 
ices in  those  jurisdictions  where  they  are 
forced  to  by  State  law 

This  has  forced  a  particularly  poignant 
problem  on  all  the  Federal  and  congres- 
sional employees  who  mu;ht  choose  to 
have  a  home  b  rth  performed  by  one  of 
the  many  qualified  and  certified  nurse- 
midwives  in  the  Washington,  DC  ,  area 
This  IS  because  Blue  Cro.ss-Blue  Shield, 
the  major  health  plan  for  most  Govern- 
ment workers,  has  decided  not  to  pay  for 
deliveries  that  are  performed  by  nurse- 
midwives 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  deliveries 
cost  le.ss  than  half  of  the  min  mum  cost 
for  a  hospital  delivery  i>erforrned  by  an 
obstetrician,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  oflered  as  a 


matter  of  course  by  nurse-midwives  is 
often  far  superior  to  the  .same  care  of- 
fered by  obstetricians,  and  also  more 
comprehensive:  despite  the  normally 
recognized  right  of  patients  to  choose 
the  mode  of  care  whxh  best  meets  their 
needs;  and  despite  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  home,  family -centered  ma- 
ternity care,  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
Health  Insurance  Plan  offered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  Fed- 
eral Employees  militates  against  such 
care. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  shortsighted 
policy?  It  Is  to  force  couples  who  wish  to 
have  a  home  delivery  performed  by  a 
nurse-midwife  to  go  to  a  hospital  and 
have  the  delivery  performed  by  an  ob- 
stetrician instead.  It  is  to  build  in  to  thi: 
maior  health  care  plan  a  totally  un- 
nece.ssary,  burdensome  inflationary  fac- 
tor The  effect,  in  fact,  is  to  double  the 
minimum  cost  of  delivering  a  baby  under 
the  plan  The  effect  is  to  further  insti- 
tutionalize the  practice  of  treating  preg- 
nancy as  an  exotic  disease  of  which  a 
healthy  birth  is  the  hoped  for  outcome, 
and  to  suppress  the  wishes  of  the  many 
Americans  who  would  rather  regard 
pregnancy  and  birth  as  the  high  point 
in  the  emotional  and  phy.sical  life  of  a 
healthy  woman 

It  IS  not  enough  to  lay  these  serious 
mistakes  at  the  door  of  Blue  Cross  only— 
this  plan  is  written  and  admini-stered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Pcr- 
.sonnel  Manasement,  an  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  It  certainly  does  not 
reflect  well  on  the  foresight  or  budget- 
consciousness  of  that  office  that  the/ 
have  allowed  such  a  serious  policy  mis- 
take to  become  embedded  in  the  health 
plan  which  they  offer  to  Federal  em- 
ployees* 


that  stimulate  savings  and  productivity. 
We  cannot  successfully  rebuild  a  healthy 
economy  by  choking  off  the  sunply  of 
money  needed  for  expansion.  High  in- 
terest rates  only  exacerbate  the  inflation 
problem  • 


PRIME  INTEHL61    HA  IK  CONTINUES 
TO  CLIMB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  'Mrs.  Bouquakdi 
IS  recognized  for  5  m  nutes 
•  Mrs  BOUQUARD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
economic  news  of  recent  days  has  cast 
gloom  over  the  holiday  expectations  of 
millions  of  Americans,  consumers  and  re- 
tailers alike  The  continued  climb  of  the 
prime  interest  rate — yesterday  raised  to 
18 '2  percent — has  placed  both  the 
strength  and  the  pace  of  our  economic 
recovery  in  serious  doubt.  The  under- 
lying strength  of  inflation  appears  un- 
diminished, and  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  combat  it  with  the 
solitary  weapon  of  high  interest  rates  is 
only  adding  to  the  economic  burden  of 
working  Amencans  A  number  of  crucial 
basic  industries,  such  as  homebuilding. 
automobiles  and  retail  trade,  are  being 
severely  handicapped  by  the  exploding 
cost  of  credit  These  are  the  industries 
that  have  .suffered  most  durmg  the  re- 
cession, and  are  now  m  the  greatest  need 
of  economic  relief. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  only  lasting 
.solution  to  inflation  will  be  a  long-range 
approach  of  reducing  Federal  spending 
and  targeting  tax  cuts  into  those  areas 


ASIA  IN  THE  1U80S    OPPORTUNITIES 
FX)R   PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff  )  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr  WOLFF  Ml  Speaker,  for  16  years 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the 
people  of  Long  Island  m  the  Congress. 
For  the  last  5  years,  I  have  had  the  high 
honor  of  serving  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  would  like  to  address  the  Hou.^e 
today  from  the  standpoint  of  my  role  as 
chairman  of.  first,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Future  Foreign  Policy,  and  then,  for  the 
past  3  years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs. 

The  United  States  today  stands  on 
the  road  of  a  bright  new  era  m  Asia,  a 
road  of  potential  peace  throughout  the 
region,  of  new  relations  with  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, and  of  economic  growth  beyond 
any  in  our  history. 

We  also  stand  on  a  road  fraught  with 
potential  pitfalls:  The  economic  and  so- 
cial perils  of  the  "north-.south"  dilem- 
ma; the  threat  to  regional  security  posed 
by  Vietnam,  her  'boat  people."  and  her 
occupation  of  Cambodia;  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  live  up  to  our  "free 
trade"  values  in  the  face  of  increasing 
competition  from  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Asia:  the  continued  application  of 
human  rights  to  strategic  realities. 

All  the.se  and  many  more  signposts 
on  the  road  the  American  people  must 
travel  m  Asia  serve  as  both  beacons  and 
warning  lights  which  we  must  con- 
stantly strive  to  understand  and  to  ac- 
cept, as  we  work  with  the  people  of  Asia 
in  together  reaching  solutions  to  the  di- 
lemmas, and  opportunities  now  before 
us. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Future  Foreign  Policy. 
and  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  as  well  as 
my  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  throughout  Asia,  and 
the  world. 

These  study  mi.ssions  have  been  a 
unique  opportunity  for  me  to  discuss 
with  the  leaders  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  with  the  leaders  of  our  ad- 
versaries, the  role  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  is  exrected  of  us  throughout 
the  globe. 

I  have  also  been  blessed  w.th  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  private  citi- 
zens of  these  nations,  to  discuss  with 
them  their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  see  how  the  American  dream 
meets  their  realities,  and  how  better  we 
might  cooperate  in  building  our  futures 
together 

That  will  be  my  principal  theme  to- 
day— building   our    futures   together   in 
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Asia  and  the  world  While  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  this,  I  think  that  our 
duty  to  our  children,  and  to  the  children 
of  .^sia  and  the  world,  also  demands  that 
we  approach  our  task  in  a  positive  spirit 
Our  challenge  is  also  our  opportunity. 

While  It  is  not  mv  lot  to  continue  to 
walk  this  road  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  shall  be  on  the  road  .still  as  a  private 
citizen  Here  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  concerns  I  take  with  me: 

THE  VNITKD  STATES  AS  A  PACIFIC  NATION 

The  biggest  change  in  my  years  in  the 
Congress  has  taken  place  in  terms  of  the 
shift  of  emphasis  from  Europe  as  our 
major  trade  partner  to  the  fact  that  we 
now  carry  out  more  trade  with  Asia  than 
with  Western  Europe  With  the  opening 
to  China,  this  situation  is  bound  to  in- 
crease. 

Thus,  as  a  Pacific  nation,  the  United 
States  will  have  even  greater  strategic, 
political,  and  economic  interests  in  Asia 
than  in  the  past  This  process  will  be  ac- 
celerated, because  the  basically  negative 
involvement  characterized  by  the  Viet- 
nam era  has  been  replaced,  over  the  past 
4  years,  by  a  basically  positive  era. 

The  American  economic  and  strategic 
position  in  Asia  has  stabilized,  and  the 
questions  raised  by  the  US  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  have  largely  been  an- 
swered The  signing  of  the  Philippines 
bases  agreement,  securing  for  the  next 
decade  our  strategic  foundations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  has  largely  dissipated 
the  anxieties  created  by  the  shifting  pol- 
icies of  the  threat  of  troop  withdrawal 
from  South  Korea. 

Similarly,  the  United  States-Japan 
economic  and  strategic  alliance  now  con- 
tributes to  the  .security  of  all  of  Asia, 
Likewise.  U.S  diplomatic  support  for  the 
As.sociation  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
'ASE.ANi.  and  growing  Congressional 
recognition  of  the  iniprortance  of  ASEAN 
as  an  entUv.  ana  the  ASEAN  nations  as 
individuals,  particularly  congressional 
support  for  countering  the  threat  to 
Tliailand  gives  the  United  States  a  firm 
underpinninf;    throughout   the   region. 

Finally,  the  emerging  economic  and 
strategic  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China — while  posing  some 
serious  questions  I  .shall  address  further 
on — basically  represents  the  cement  on 
the  building  blocks  of  a  strong  and  posi- 
tive American  involvement  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific 

I  will  discuss  south  Asia  in  a  moment. 
but  will  comment  only  that  the  picture 
there,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  not  so  posi- 
tive At  present,  the  risks  far  outweigh 
the  opportunities,  and  at  least  part  of 
the  problem  is  structural  within  the  U.S. 
approach  to  the  region. 

But  at  the  outset,  I  will  di.scu.ss  east 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  within  the  frame- 
work I  have  outlined  above,  from  the 
standpoint  of  various  nations  within  the 
region. 

JAPAN 

As  noted  above,  the  United  States- 
Japan  alliance  remains  the  corner-stone 
of  our  Asian  policy.  I  .see  this  aUiance  as 
a  vital  element  contributing  not  only  to 
the  security  of  northeast  Asia,  but  to  the 


stability  of  the  entire  Asian-Pacific  re- 
gion. 

From  my  meetings  with  Prime  Mini- 
sters F^ikuda.  Ohira.  Suzuki,  and  their 
colleagues.  I  can  say  that  we  agree  that 
as  allies,  we  share  a  common  concern  for 
the  security  of  Japan.  For  my  part.  I 
have  sought  to  stress  over  the  years  the 
concept  of  "burden  sharing."  that  is,  the 
need  for  Japan  to  make  real  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  its  defense  spending. 

However,  "burden  sharing  '  does  not 
simply  mean  increased  military  spending, 
and  It  clearly  does  not  mean  the  rearm- 
ing of  Japan.  Rearmament  is  neither  m 
the  domestic  mterests  of  Japan,  nor  the 
strategic  or  political  interests  of  the  re- 
gion. Rather,  what  I  have  sought  to  em- 
phasize in  my  discussions  with  Japanese 
Government  and  business  leaders  is  the 
need  for  Japan  to  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  costs  involved  in  the  stationing 
and  maintenance  of  American  forces  m 
the  region. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
House  that  there  has  been  great  progress 
m  this  regard,  although  much  remams 
to  be  done. 

In  a  broader  sense.  I  have  also  sought 
to  define  "burden  sharing  '  for  Japan  in 
terms  of  a  greater  assumption  of  the 
financial  burden  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Asian  region 
Here.  too.  I  have  found  a  receptive  audi- 
ence in  Japan,  and  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  Japan's  role 
in  funding  the  Indochinese  refugee  re- 
settlement programs  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  also  note  a  point  which  many 
Americans  may  be  unaware  of.  that  is. 
Japan's  preeminent  role  as  a  regional 
and  world  'banker.  "  particularly  for  the 
operations  and  programs  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  World  Bank. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  Potomac  Asso- 
ciates contains  a  very  interesting  con- 
clusion regarding  the  attitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  Japan  Specifically,  the  poll 
found  that  despite  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  Japanese  goods  on  the  XJS  mar- 
ket, and  thus,  on  the  U.S.  unemployment 
situation,  the  American  public  continues 
to  regard  Japan  and  her  people  as  our 
staunch  friends  and  allies. 

I  make  tliLs  point  because  it  is  critical 
to  continuing:  the  maturing  relationship 
between  our  two  peoples.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  fact  that 
real  economic  problems  confront  our  two 
peoples,  which,  left  imresolved  over  a 
period  of  time,  may  adversely  affect  the 
overall  texture  of  our  relations. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  in  meetings 
with  various  Japanese  officials,  including 
their  special  trade  negotiators.  Ministers 
Ushiba  and  Okita,  I  have  stressed  that 
our  objective  should  be  to  expand  the 
volume  of  trade,  rather  than  to  build 
trade  barriers. 

As  our  colleague,  Jim  Jones,  has  re- 
cently reported.  Japan  is  now  on  a  path 
of  increasing  openness  to  genuine  two- 
way  trade.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however.  A  key  concept  in  this  regard 
must  be  the  practice  of  reciprocity.  If 
we  are  to  allow  others  to  trade  freely  in 
the  United  States,  then  we  must  insist 
that  American  companies  be  allowed 
equal  access  to  the  markets  of  our  trade 


partners,   to   be   able   to   expand    their 
share  of  that  market. 

PEOPLE  S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

It  goes  without  saying  that  perhaps 
the  biggest  change  m  the  Asian  environ- 
ment in  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
United  States  openmg  to  the  Peoples 
Repubhc  of  China 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs has  been  in  the  forefront  of  defining 
the  issues  surrounding  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  China,  while  maintain- 
ing our  traditional  support  of  Taiwan. 

Lookmg  back  historically,  the  sub- 
committee played  a  significant  role  in 
the  normalization  process.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1978,  during  our  second  mission 
to  Chma,  we  met  with  Senior  Vice 
Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People. 

At  this  meeting.  Deng  gave  the  first 
public  indications  that  Chma  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  United  SUtes  halfway 
in  its  concerns  for  Taiwan,  and  on  the 
critical  issues  which  had  held  up  nor- 
malization since  the  initial  openings  m 
1972, 

Less  than  5  months  later,  the  accom- 
modations suggested  in  our  meetings 
were  effected,  and  President  Carter 
announced  on  December  15,  1978.  that 
relations  would  open  between  Washing- 
ton and  Peking 

Looking  at  the  reality  of  that  accom- 
modation, we  have  been  able  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC  while 
also  maintaining  strong  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Taiwan. 

The  key  to  this  was  legally  defining 
the  strategic  relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of 
Taiwan  in  the  Kennedy-Wolff  amend- 
ment to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  By 
our  amendment,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  act  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  United  States  made 
clear  its  strategic  concerns  for  continued 
peace  and  stability  in  the  regiwi. 

For  the  Mainland,  over  the  past  2 
years,  and  particularly  from  our  study 
mission  this  past  January,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  fleshing  out 
the  framework  of  normalization  That 
IS,  we  have  endeavored  through  the  pro- 
vision of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
for  the  PRC.  through  OPIC  guarantees. 
and  other  measures,  to  expand  and 
deepen  the  broad  economic,  commer- 
cial, educational,  and  cultural  relations 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  a  long 
and  enduring  relationship — a  stable  re- 
lationship— between  our  two  peoples. 

I  think  that  we  have  succeeded  in  the 
initial  stages  of  these  endeavors.  At  the 
same  time,  a  matter  of  major  concern 
must  be  the  strategic  questions  mvolved 
in  the  evolution  of  our  relations  with 
China,  particularly  as  they  impact  di- 
rectly on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the 
triangular  relationship  between  Moscow, 
Washington,   and   Peking. 

When  I  discussed  United  States-China 
issues  with  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  Moscow  in  August  1979.  I 
stressed  that  the  United  States  was  not 
rlaving  an  "anti-Soviet  China  card." 
Frankly,  in  the  ensuing  months,  this  so- 
called  "China  card  "  has  come  sharply 
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into  question,  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  the  overall  US.  .strategic  response  to 
Soviet  activities  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  SALT  process. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  overall 
direction  and  pace  of  our  growing  mili- 
tary and  strategic  relationship  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  stable  and  enduring  rela- 
tionship can  be  built  solely  on  enmity 
toward  a  third  country.  It  depends  upon 
mutual  and  common  interests. 

And  thus  I  would  urge  tJie  Congress 
to  explore  in  detail  the  implications  for 
our  foreign  policy  and  security  interests 
in  Asia,  and  throughout  the  globe,  of 
the  growing  strategic  and  military  rela- 
tionship With  China. 

If  we  are  to  move  ahead  in  this  area, 
let  us  move  ahead  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  about,  and  a 
dear  understanding  of  what  our  goals — 
iind  therefore  what  our  limits — really 
are  If  we  do  not  have  these  understand- 
ings, then  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets,  not  to  mention  the  American 
people,  and  our  allies  throughout  the 
region,  and  in  Western  Europe,  will 
have  legitimate  concerns  about  the  im- 
mediate and  long-range  implications  of 
our  relations  with  China 

TAIWAN 

I  have  already  noted  the  security  as- 
pect to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  and 
the  role  the  subcommittee  was  able  to 
play  m  this  important  part  of  continuing 
relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan 

For  the  future,  the  economic  and  so- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Taiwan  will  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  American  presence  and  interest  in 
Asia  These  relations  face  now  and  will 
continue  to  face  the  same  opportunities, 
and  barriers,  which  characterize  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  the  other  industrial- 
ized areas  of  east  and  south  Asia 

Key  to  pursuing  these  relations  in  a 
pasitivo  manner  one  which  encourages 
the  growth  which  should  be  expected. 
will  be  continued  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  The 
Congress  must  make  sure  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  on 
Tiiiwan  are  not  subordinated  to  other 
iMlerests  in  a  manner  which  contra- 
dicts cither  the  Intent  or  the  letter  of 
the  act  ;us  passed  by  Congress. 

SOUTH    KOREA 

I  came  to  the  chairmanship  of  'he 
subcommittee  during  a  critical  perio<i 
in  United  States-South  Korean  rela- 
tions, and  I  leave  the  subcommittee  in 
the  midst  of  yet  another.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  role  of  the  Congre.ss  was 
vital  m  reaching  eventual  settlement  of 
the  crisis. 

In  the  present  instance,  involving  the 
basic  human  rights  of  the  Korean 
iK^ople.  i's  well  as  the  economic  situation 
farihg  the  industralized  world,  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  Iikewi.se  is  playing,  and  must  con- 
t;nuf  to  play,  a  key  role. 

The  sub<(iinmittee  has  made  its  po- 
sition well  known,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. throut;h  hearings  and  ijer.sonal 
coiniminications,  on  the  present  human 
rights  -,it nation  in  South  Korea.  It  is  a 
maftcr  oi  urcat  personal  regret  that  I 
will  not  as  a  Member  be  able  to  see  this 


crisis  through,  but  I  am  confident  tJiat 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  exercise 
strong  oversight  over  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Key  to  those  interests  will  be  con- 
tinuing the  strong  American  support  for 
South  Korea  s  strategic  integrity.  1  have 
already  noted  the  problenis  caused  by  the 
shifting  US.  policies  on  removini^  our 
ground  forces  from  South  Korea  No 
doubt  this  policy  will  be  revived  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  but  I  hope  that  when 
this  happens,  it  will  take  place  only  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  Involved,  and  only  after  careful 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  with 
Japan,  and  our  other  allies,  and.  of 
course,  with  the  Government  of  South 
Korea 

THE  PHn-IPPlNES 

I  have  already  noted  the  vital  role 
played  by  the  bases  at  Clark  and  Subic. 
and  the  importance  of  the  negotiations 
to  further  cement  United  States-Philip- 
pine relations. 

However,  the  twin  problems  of  hu- 
man rights  and  economic  difficulties  re- 
main to  be  settled  in  the  Philippines.  I. 
and  the  subco;nmittee.  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  view  that  continued  na- 
tionwide martial  law  in  the  Philippines 
IS  contributing  to  instability,  rather  than 
aiding  stability 

On  the  economic  front,  the  role  of  the 
international  financial  institutions  in 
working  with  the  experts  who  manage 
the  Philippine  economy  will  remain  cri- 
tical As  a  consequence,  the  Cons;ress 
must  enhance  its  oversight  of  the  U  S 
role  in  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

More  critically,  the  United  States  must 
not  allow  shortsighted  policies  or  prej- 
udices to  les-sen  our  support  for  the 
World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  which  Ls  based  in  Manila,  or  the 
other  major  sources  of  development 
capital  and  projects  for  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  stress 
the  continuing  strong  ties  which  bind 
the  American  and  Filipino  people  These 
ties  will  continue  to  be  expressed  In  both 
economic  and  security  relations,  and  the 
United  States  must  be  seen  to  support 
both  the  internal  and  external  security 
of  the  Philippines 

SOtTTHKAST    ASIA 

The  Subcommittee  has  repeatedly 
visited  the  nations  of  Southeast  A.sia — 
both  Communi.st  and  non-Communist — 
in  the  past  several  years  We  have  .sought 
to  take  the  initiative  in  redefining  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
gion following  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  in  1975. 

Those  interests  are  both  strategic  and 
economic,  and  our  concerns  involved 
both  the  political  stability  of  the  region, 
and  its  strategic  security. 

THAILAND 

For  the  past  2  years.  Thailand  has  had 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  military  threat 
posed  by  Vietnamese  forces  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border,  but  also  with 
the  massive  influx  of  refugees  caused  by 
the  conflict  in  Kampuchea,  and  interrud 
problems  in  Laos. 

Notwithstanding  its  own.  pressing  eco- 


nomic and  social  problems,  Thailand  has 
met  splendidly  its  humdiiitarian  obliga- 
tions to  provide  a.ssistance  and  siieller. 
under  the  United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational voluntary  agencies,  to  these 
victim.s  ol  war  and  repression. 

During  this  period,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  privileged  to  plav  a  leading  role 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
security  of  Thailand,  increasing  the  FMS 
authorization  substantially  in  both  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981,  and  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  assist  Thailand  in 
meeting  the  reiugee  emergency. 

For  the  future,  Thailand  needs  and 
ments  continued  and  enhanced  US.  eco- 
nomic and  .security  assistance,  both  as  a 
member  of  ASEAN,  and  as  a  key  US. 
friend  and  ally  in  the  region. 

ASEAN       THE    ENTlrV 

In  addition  to  signing  the  Philippine 
Ba.ses  agreements,  and  reaffirming  the 
Manila  pact  relative  to  Thailand's  se- 
curity, we  have  moved  to  solidify  our  re- 
lations with  the  individual  states  of  the 
A.ssociation  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
I  ASEAN  <,  and  with  ASEAN  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

We  regard  the  increased  political,  and 
economic  cohesivencss  of  ASEAN  as  a 
positive  force  contributing  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  region.  Our  policy  must  be  to 
encourage  even  greater  cohesion  through 
open  economic  and  trade  policies,  and 
clear  diplomatic  support. 

In  this  context.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  push  ahead  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
United  States  name  an  Ambassador  to 
ASEAN,  to  ser\e  in  the  same  way  we 
have  an  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  NATO,  and  to  other  vital  inter- 
national institutions. 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore,  a  key  member  of  the  ASEAN 
group  both  for  its  expertise,  its  trade 
volume,  and  it  leadership  m  Asia,  will  be 
an  increasingly  important  trade  partner 
of  the  United  States,  and  already  holds 
a  major  portion  of  US  trade  with  Asia. 

For  the  future,  while  inainlaining  a 
basically  prowestern  but  nonalined  stra- 
tegic stance,  the  United  SUtes  and  Smg- 
apore  can  also  look  to  greater  coopera- 
tion In  strategic  concerns  as  serving  both 
our  bilateral  Interests,  and  the  interests 
of  the  region. 

MALAYSIA 

Like  TTiailand.  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines,  Malaysia  has  served  as  a 
country  of  first  asylum  for  countless 
thousands  of  boat  people  fleeing  from 
repression  in  Vietnam.  NotwlUistanding 
the  political  and  social  tensions  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  the  refugees,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Malaysia  has  contmued  to 
provide  .shelter  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  those  arriving  on  its  shores. 

To  the  extent  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  international  attention  to  the 
refu-iee  problem  and  facilitate  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  resettlement  of  the 
bo.it  people,  I  believe  this  subcommittee 
ha-s  been  instrumental  in  helping  Malay- 
sia to  meet  this  unprecedented  emer- 
gency. 

In  our  economic  relations  we  have,  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding, sought  to  resolve  our  dif- 
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fpniKCs  As  a  result,  we  have  concluded 
a  rubber  aRreemcnt  and  are  moving  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on 

tin. 

On  a  personal  level,  the  subcommittee 
has  enjoyed  the  warmest  and  most  cor- 
dial of  personal  rel.itions  with  members 
of  the  Malaysian  Government  both  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  and  here  in  Wa.shinRton 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  relations  will 
continue,  and  will  deepen  in  the  future 

INDONESIA 

In  the  past  few  years.  United  States- 
Indonesian  relations  have  been  increas- 
ingly productive  for  both  nation.N  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  year. 
The  subcommittee  is  proud  of  its  role  in 
helping  Indone.'^ia  resolve  the  situation  of 
the  people  on  East  Timor.  Even  more  the 
subcommittee  is  proud  of  its  role  in  work- 
ing with  the  Government  of  Indonesia  in 
a  constructive  fa.shion  to  .see  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  East  Timor,  hopes 
that  the  progressive  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  in  meeting  this 
challenpe  will  continue 

For  the  future,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  play  a  constructive 
role  on  this  issue. 

Regarding  overall  United  States-Indo- 
nesian relations,  the  role  of  Indonesia  as 
an  OPEC  nation  but  one  which  has  con- 
tinued to  help  the  United  Stites  toward 
a  solution  of  its  energy  problems,  r.nd  as 
a  major  popu'ation  center  needing  and 
meriting  continued  international  devel- 
opment cooperation,  arc  considerations 
which  must  be  factored  into  US  policy, 
and  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  Congress 
in  Its  oversight  capacity. 

LAOS 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
the  United  States  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Communist  nation  of 
Laos,  despite  our  lack  of  relations  with 
either  Vietnam  or  Cambodia 

For  political  and  diplomatic  reasons. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  carry  out  its  hopes  of  increasing 
U.S.  relations  with  Laos,  particularly  in 
the  humanitarian  assistance  area  For 
the  future,  I  personally  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  clear  the  way  for  US. 
assistance  in  helping  the  Lao  to  remove 
the  unexploded  ordnance  whi' h  con- 
tinues to  cost  so  many  Lao  their  lives. 

There  is  al.so  a  major  humanitarian 
pr.oblem  in  Laos  posed  by  the  CTiitiiiuing 
reports  of  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
agents — "poison  gas" — against  the 
Hmong  hill  tribes  The  subcimmit'ee 
held  two  hearings  on  this  important 
strategic  issue,  and  hopes  that  t'  e  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos,  the  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  .'-tc.i)  using  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  on  the  Hmong 

Finally,  I  will  discus.'  in  a  later  sec- 
tion the  situation  surroundinc  the  issue 
of  our  men  still  listed  os  m'ssing  in  ac- 
tion, or  as  prisoners  of  war  from  the  In- 
dochina conflict 

However.  I  must  note  that  no  account- 
ing has  ever  been  received  on  the  many 
hundreds  of  men  shot  down,  or  cap- 
tured on  the  trround  m  Laos  I  hope  that 
as  U  S  relations  with  Laos  deepen,  we 
can    cooperate    In    this    truly    humani- 


tarian   endeavor,    sf-rurinp    a    final    ac- 
counting for  our  MLA's  and  POW's 

AVSIRAI  1\  ANT   NrW  ZEALAND 

As  for  our  traditional  friends  and  al- 
1  es,  AustraluT  and  New  Zealand  I  be- 
lieve we  can  together  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  emerging  nations  and 
entities  of  the  Pacific 

Militarily,  the  ANZUS  alliance  re- 
mains a  functional  entity  which  we  can 
rely  on,  despite  the  many  change.^;  in  the 
region  since  World  War  II  Over  the 
past  4  years,  we  have  moved  toward  in- 
creasingly close  cooperation  with  our 
ANZUS  partners,  and  I  believe  that  this 
trend  should  be  er.couraged  in  the 
future 

We  particularly  can  cof>perate  with 
.'Vustralia  and  New  Zealand  as  we  seek 
to  assist  the  social  and  eronomic  devel- 
opment of  the  emerging  southwest  Pa- 
cific island  nat'on."-  By  so  doing,  we  can 
contribute  to  the  long-term  stability  of 
this  region,  for  which  we  bear  a  special 
responsibility. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  must  approach 
the  yet  unresolved  commercial  and  legal 
issues  affecting  our  relations  with  .Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  Mutual  under- 
standing and  good  will  are  required  but 
I  am  confident  that  these  qualities 
abound  in  our  relations  And  the  reso- 
lution of  these  will  only  serve  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  our  Pacific 
neighbors. 

THE   PArlFlr   ISLANDS 

Our  commitment  to  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  the  Micro- 
nes'an  i.slands  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Agreement 
will  remain  firm  as  we  a.ssisl  the  Micro- 
ncaan  people  in  making  a  transition  to 
a  new,  more  independent  political  status 
of  their  own  choosing, 

I  have  watched  with  growing  concern 
over  the  years  the  increasing  de- 
pendence of  Micronesians  on  US,  sub- 
sidies In  this  regard,  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  which  was  recently 
initialed  by  US.  negotiators  pnd  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  three  Micronesian 
states  presents  both  them  and  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  estab'i.sh  new  direc- 
tions toward  self-sufficiency  in  the 
Pacific  islands. 

The  initialing  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
■A.ssociation  represents  a  culmination  of 
more  than  8  years  of  difficult  nego- 
tiation.-^ during  which  all  the  parties  con- 
cirned  eventually  came  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  one  another's  needs  and 
interests  If  the  Micronesian  people  ap- 
prove thi."--  agreement  in  a  plebescite.  the 
compact  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  approval  The  need  for 
a  positive  response  by  the  Congress  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  During  World  War 
II.  we  learned  how  precious  a  speck  of 
land  m  the  Pacific  can  be.  The  Compact 
of  Free  Association  will  preserve  U.S. 
security  interests  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  at  the  same  time  will  contribute  to 
political  and  economic  development  of 
the  Micronesian  people  Congressional 
approval  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion will  demonstrate  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  and  support  for  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  democratic  governments  in 
all  the  Pacific  island  states  and  will  sig- 


nal to  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  our 
firm  commitment  to  the  continued  secu- 
rity of  the  Pacific  region 

Under  their  new  status,  the  Micro- 
nesian states  will  no  longer  be  U  S  terri- 
tories. In  accordance  with  the  defen.se 
agreements  contained  m  the  compact, 
they  will  conduct  their  own  independent 
foreign  policies 

This  will,  m  turn,  require  u."^  to  de- 
yelop  a  new  relationship  with  the  Micro- 
nesian governments  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  through  the  congres- 
sional committees  which  have  primary 
.lurisdiction  in  foreign  affairs  To  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  Micronesians 
through  the  domestic  policy  apparatus  of 
the  past  three  decades  not  only  would 
be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  them,  but  would 
also  represent  a  return  to  a  colonialist 
View  of  the  Pacific  island  peoples  and 
t!:cir  governments 

The  Pacific  island  states  are  a.ssuming 
a  new  importance  and  a  new  stature  If 
we  are  to  make  a  genuinely  constructive 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
Micronesian  states  and  to  the  newly  in- 
dependent states  of  Polynesia  and  Mela- 
nesia. ^ve  must  develop  a  new  awareness 
and  sensitmtv  to  their  special  needs — 
not  as  a  homogenous  group  of  "island- 
ers" but  as  distinct  cultural  political  and 
economic  entities  whose  security  we  wiU 
ensure  and  whose  independence  we  will 
forever  respect 

PAPIA     NEW     CriNEA 

Ever  since  its  mission  to  Papua  New 
Guinea  nearly  3  years  ago.  the  subcom- 
mittee has  regarded  this  island  nation 
as  an  imnortant  leader  for  small  third 
world  nations  to  watch  regarding  en- 
lightened governmental  and  develop- 
mental policies. 

The  subcommittee  has  worked  to  en- 
courage a  greater  US  economic  assist- 
ance role,  con.sonant  with  the  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  PNG  government 

For  the  future,  the  subcom.mittee 
urges  greater  congressional  attention  to 
the  economic  needs  of  nations  like 
Papua  New  Guinea  as  they  seek  to  de- 
velop access  to  world  markets  Partic- 
ularly, the  subcommttee  urges  consider- 
ation for  these  nations  as  they  seek  to 
insulate  themselves  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  world  commodity  markets,  while 
they  generate  the  capital  needed  to 
carry  out  their  modernization 

SOUTH    ASIA       THE    SUBCONTINENT 

Our  interests  and  concerns  for  Asia 
extend  into  the  subcontinent,  including 
the  troubled  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Here,  the  subcommittee  over  the  past 
4  years  has  sought  to  identify  and  define 
U  S  policy  towards  the  region  as  a 
whole,  as  well  rs  the  b'lateral  intere«:ts 
between  the  United  States  and  the  indi- 
vidual nations  We  have  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  stability  in  the  face 
of  historical  antagonLsms  as  deep  and 
as  threatening  as  any  in  the  world. 

PAKISTAN     AND     INDIA 

These  antagonLsms  reflect  often  con- 
flicting interests,  both  for  the  individual 
nations,  and  for  the  United  States  For 
example,  while  we  continue  to  strive  for 
constructive  relat'ons  with  Pakistan, 
particularly  in  view  of  that  nation's 
critical    economic    condition,    and    its 
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present  strategic  threat  from  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  other  US. 
concerns  have  run  counter  to  these 
interests. 

In  our  meetings  with  President  Zia 
and  his  ministers,  and  from  our  mis- 
sions to  India,  and  our  meetings  with 
Prime  Ministers  Desai.  and  Ms  Ghandi 
we  have  sought  to  stress  what  we  feel 
is  a  common  interest  in  resisting  nuclear 
p)rohferation  on  tiie  subcontinent 

B\it  we  have  run  he  idlong  into  tlie 
traditional  distrust  between  Islamabad 
and  New  Delhi,  compounded  by  a  con- 
cern on  tiie  part  of  the  nations  of  the 
subcontinent  that  the  superpower  rivalry 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  not  be  allowed  to  dictate 
policies  or  events  relating  to  the  people 
of  the  region. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  in  my  view, 
security  and  stability  on  the  subconti- 
nent will  be  a  function  of  the  critical 
factor  of  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Accordingly.  I  have  helped  lead  the 
fight  in  the  House  to  see  that  the  law 
is  strictly  enforced  with  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  nuclear  fuel  to  India,  and 
in  view  of  its  domestic  nuclear  program 
with   regard   to  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Nonproliferation  Act  must  apply 
equally  to  all  nations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  subcontinent 
will  eventually  predominate  over  the 
security  concerns  which  have,  to  date, 
consumed  so  many  lives,  so  much  pas- 
sion, and  so  much  treasure  which  can- 
not be  replaced. 

While  not  wishing  to  exaggerate  the 
role  or  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  helping  to  achieve  this.  I  reiterate 
the  subcommittee's  contention  that  both 
US.  policy  to  the  region,  and  the  region 
as  a  whole  would  benefit  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  South  Asia 

Upgrading  the  region  from  a  deputy 
assistantship  is  long  overdue  for  po- 
litical, economic  and  strategic  reasons 
l;<ing  a  major  world  population  center, 
the  subcontinent  is  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  major  economic  power  as  well. 
Thus,  even  absent  the  strategic  concerns 
highlighted  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afgiianustan,  it  seems  clear  that  an  As- 
sustant  Secretary  of  State  for  South 
Asia  should  be  created,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  next  Congress  will  follow  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  on  this 
point. 

SRI    LANKA 

Not  all  of  our  policies  regarding  the 
subcontinent  have  been  hampered  by 
contradictions  between  our  interests  on 
a  bilateral  level  One  of  the  major  suc- 
cess stones  of  recent  years  is  the  grow- 
ing relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  island  democracy  of  Sri 
UuUca 

In  addition  to  cooperating  in  the  grow- 
in«  economic  and  social  progress  of  Sri 
Umka.  we  have  seen  Sri  Lanka  assume 
a  front  rank  in  the  movement  of  the 
nonallned  nations,  a  ptisition  which  hius 
enabled  Srt  I,aiika  to  be  a  voice  of  reason 
in  heloin«  to  define  the  i.ssuei;  of  the 
"north-south  '  struggle,  and  to  endeavor 
to  kwp  the  nonalineci   movement    from 


partisan  involvement  in  the  various  great 
power  rivalries. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The  subcommittee  has  not  been  able  to 
visit  Afghanistan  since  the  outbreak  of 
tiie  civil  war  there  2  years  ago.  the  tragic 
deatii  of  our  friend  and  Ambassador. 
Adolph  Dubs,  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
last  Christmas 

Instead,  our  efTorb-  have  been  directed 
at  publicizing  the  plight  of  the  now 
1  million  refugees  from  Afghanistan  who 
have  tied  into  neighboring  Pakistan,  and 
into  Iran 

We  have  twice  visited  refugee  camps 
in  Paki.-itan,  and  have  helped  secure 
United  Nations  sponsorship  for  those 
cam's  Ti^e  subcommittee  was  also  In- 
strumental in  persuading  the  President 
to  proclaim  "Afuhanistan  Relief  Week" 
this  past  summer,  and  in  helping  to  or- 
ganize and  sponsor  the  Afghanistan  Re- 
lief Committee. 

The  work  of  this  relief  committee,  and 
the  task  of  caring  for  the  victims  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  miLsl 
remain  a  major  agenda  item  of  ti;e  next 
Congress. 

BxntMA 

The  visit  of  ths  subcommittee  to  Ran- 
goon, at  the  invitation  of  the  Burmese 
Government,  in  January  1979.  repre- 
sented the  first  visit  of  a  congressional 
delegation  to  Burma  in  well  over  a  dec- 
ade 

Our  mission  sigmfled,  I  believe,  a  mu- 
tual interest  in  broadening  relations  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  On  our  part,  v.e 
recognized  the  efforts  the  Government  cf 
Burma  was  making  to  interdict  traffic  in 
Illicit  opium  and  made  clear  our  interest 
in  cooperating  with  them  in  this  regard 

Much  has  lieen  accomplished,  but  even 
greater  efforts  will  be  required.  And  I 
believe  that  our  visit  was  a  first  step  in 
this  direction. 

The  subcommittee  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  meaningful  IMET  program 
for  Burma,  acting  on  our  conviction  that 
properly  used  and  supervised,  the  IMET 
program  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
"ambassadors  of  goodwill  "  our  nation 
possesses 

At  present,  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  very  modest  AID  relationship 
with  Burma  For  the  future,  however, 
this  relationship  should  be  broadened 
and  deepened,  consonant  with  Burma's 
development  plans  and  needs  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  increased  personal  contact 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Burmese 
Government  and  people  as  a  vital  part 
of  this  growing  relatioaship. 

BANCLAOeSH 

Indicative  of  our  concern  toward  the 
people  of  the  Subcontinent  have  been 
our  efforts  to  provide  both  food  and 
development  a.ssistance  to  the  people 
of  Bangladesh 

We  recotni/.e  tlie  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production,  to  increase  job  op- 
portunities and  to  reduce  population 
growth  In  this  regard,  we  hopx-  to  be 
able  to  increase  our  present  aid  effort, 
$165  million  in  food  and  development  as- 
sistance, in  the  years  ahead. 

NCP»1. 

It  is  one  of  my  great  regrets  that  I  was 

not  able  to  lead  a  mi.ssion  to  Nepal  iis 


chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  This 
small  but  strategically  significant  na- 
tion is  a  good  friend  to  the  United  States. 
Our  traditional  c>olicy  toward  Nepal 
has  t)een  one  of  support,  and  it  has 
served  us  well  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  this  support,  par- 
ticularly at  this  critical  time  in  Nepal's 
economic  growth 

CRITIC  Al.    PKdBIEMS    FOR   THE    19B0S 

I  have  now  completed  my  "tour  d'hori- 
zon  "  of  the  responsibilities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  over  the  past 
several  years  While  I  have  sought  to 
emphas  ze  the  positive,  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  listing  the  hard  tasks  ahead  I 
would  now  like  to  suggest  .some  of  the 
broad  problems  which  we  must  confront 
over  the  next  decade,  problems  which 
transcend  particular  nations  or  bilateral 
interests. 

HUM.AN   RIGHTS 

I  have  constantly  sought  to  emphasize 
that  the  American  interest  m  and  con- 
cern for  human  rights  is  not  a  specific 
bilateral  matter,  nor  is  it  an  anomaly  in 
U  S  foreign  policy,  one  which  apparently 
arose  under  one  Presidency  and  will  re- 
cede under  another. 

The  question  of  human  rights  in  Asia 
as  throughout  the  world,  is  not  an  aca- 
demic or  even  a  strictly  humanitarian 
concern.  Rather,  human  rights  are  in- 
extricably bound  up  in  the  continued 
well-being  and  security  of  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  Asia,  and  hence 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  it  is  the  Manila  Pact,  the 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  between  South 
Korea  and  the  United  States,  or  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act,  our  Nation  has  long 
been  on  record  as  acting  on  the  premise 
that  the  stability  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
IS  related  to  our  own  security  In  evalu- 
ating human  rights  in  Asia,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  or  should  adopt  a  mono- 
lithic or  absolutist  approach  We  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  politics,  culture,  and 
overall  climate  in  each  nation. 

There  is.  I  feel,  a  significant  difference 
between  the  pervasive  or  consistent  de- 
nial of  human  rights  by  or  stemminT 
from  the  central  authorities,  versus  in- 
termittent or  individual  abuses  stem- 
ming from  inadequate  sensitivity  or 
supervision. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  alert  to 
differentiate  between  the  legitimate  use 
of  emergency  powers,  as  opposed  to 
abuses  stemming  from  manufactured  or 
exaggerated  circumstances  In  particu- 
lar, we  must  recogni/e  that  martial  law 
iLself  will  lead  to  .social  tensions  Thus, 
m  the  absence  of  an  external  'clear  and 
present  danger,  "  the  "threat"  posed  by 
these  tensions  should  not,  in  my  view, 
constitute  a  legitimate  reason  for  con- 
tinuing martial  law 

It  is  both  commonsense  and  self- 
intere.st  to  .state  that  strong,  stable  and 
healthy  governments  are  better  able  to 
cope  with  outside  threats  This  is  the 
dimension  which  has  arisen  through  ex- 
amination of  our  human  rights  iwlicies 
over  the  past  4  years  which  I  hope  will 
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be  continued  and  deepened  over  the  next 
decade.  As  the  nations  of  the  world  be- 
come increasmgly  educated,  as  the  peas- 
ants move  m  from  the  farms  to  become 
urban  workers,  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World,  in  particular,  will  experience  ris- 
ing social  tensions  and  pressures  which 
must  explode,  if  the  human  rights  of  the 
people  are  not  anticipated  and  respected. 
Thus,  human  rights  policies  in  Asia 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  precisely  because  it  will  strengthen 
our  friends  and  allies,  not  weaken  them. 
We  must  forge  an  alliance  between  the 
human  rights  policies  of  our  Government 
and  our  strategic  posture — this  is  one  of 
the  vital  tasks  facing  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

narcotics:  contini-ing  challsnge 

Among  the  plethora  of  difficult  foreign 
policy  questions  facing  the  United 
States,  international  narcotics  control 
.stands  out  as  one  of  the  i-ssues  with 
which  we  have  had  only  tentative  suc- 
cess This  IS  due  to  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  illicit  sub.^tances  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  m  the 
past,  but  throughout  Western  Europe 
and  other  countries  as  well. 

Wnat  are  the  principal  causes  for  this 
persLstent  dilemma?  Historically,  the 
shifting  nature  of  narcotics  trafficking 
has  been  such  that  it  appears  that  no 
socner  does  one  source  region  come 
under  control  another  source  invariably 
develops. 

This  particular  problem  will  require 
Federal  authorities  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  project  where  potential  source 
nations  are  emerging,  and  respond  to 
this  situation  with  comprehensive  con- 
tingency planning  This  can  only  be 
achieved  through  effective  interagency 
coordination,  a  factor  which  has  often 
been  lacking  in  the  past. 

Our  mo':t  recent  and  still  current 
opium  source  region,  southwest  Asia, 
portends  a  possible  flood  of  heroin 
throughout  urban  America. 

The  impact  of  this  heroin  has  already 
been  felt  in  the  Northeast  The  tremen- 
dous surge  m  the  production  of  opium 
in  .southwest  Asia  represents  tiie  clear- 
est and  most  present  drug  danger  to  our 
global  society  today  The  political  and 
economic  turmoil  in  the  region  has  ren- 
dered attempts  to  control  cultivation 
and  trafficking  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
virtually  ineffectual.  Consequently  the 
amount  of  opium  poppies  that  were  cul- 
tivated in  Iran.  Pakistan,  and  Afghan- 
istan in  1979  was  estimated  to  have 
reached  1.600  tons 

At  this  juncture.  I  must  commend  the 
efforts  put  forth  bv  the  Gove.Timent  of 
President  Zia  Ul-Haq  of  Pak'stan  which 
in  the  pa-^t  year,  by  implementing  an 
opium  production  ban,  has  been  succe.ss- 
ful  in  dramatically  reducing  the  1980 
opium  yield 

In  Afghanistan,  it  is  ironic  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  the  subsequent  effort 
to  subjugate  the  people  has  also  been 
partlv  responsible  for  reducine  the  ille- 
gal export  of  opium  This  is  due  to  the 
d'sruptlon  of  traditional  trafficking 
route":,  however,  rather  than  any  Soviet 
or  Afghanistan  policies. 


If  and  when  the  poUtical  climate  re- 
turns to  normal  I  believe  we  must  at- 
tempt to  assist  these  nations  in  solving 
their  problems  and  impress  upKjn  them 
the  need  for  strict  control  of  the  opiimi 
growing  areas. 

As  signatories  to  the  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotics,  all  nations  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  global  community  to 
do  everything  pxjssible  to  control  domes- 
tic narcotics  production. 

Although  there  was  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  opium  produced 
in  Southeast  Asia  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions,  the  Golden  Triangle  none- 
theless produced  160  tons  of  opium  in 
1979.  Here  again  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  has  impeded  efforts  to 
control  this  production.  In  my  visits  to 
Thailand  I  visited  the  Kampuchean  ref- 
ugee camps  and  saw  firsthand  that  the 
Thais  have  been  forced  to  divert  their 
resources  to  deal  with  this  tragedy. 

The  production  and  smuggling  of  mari- 
huana and  cocaine  from  Central  and 
South  America  is  still  a  major  problem 
for  the  United  States  We  are  facing  a 
veritable  invasion  of  these  substances, 
and  we  have  been  making  every  effort  to 
cooperate  on  both  a  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral basis  with  regional  nations  Al- 
though .some  of  these  nations  have  will- 
ingly worked  together  with  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  other  nations  have 
been  .somewhat  less  than  cooperative. 

I  am  very  concerned  over  two  trends 
which  could  spell  increased  trouble  not 
only  in  the  narcotics  control  sphere,  but 
aLso  in  exacerbating  delicate  political  and 
economic  situations: 

First,  there  are  indications  which  sug- 
gest that  several  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries are  coming  to  view  the  narcotics 
trade  as  a  method  of  bringing  their  trade 
payments  into  balance.  According  to  the 
State  Department,  in  one  country.  Bo- 
livia, members  of  the  current  junta  have 
not  only  condoned  the  trafficking  of  co- 
caine but  some  officials  have  been  actively 
mvolved. 

Second,  evidence  which  I  have  secured 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing and  ominous  connection  be- 
tween major  terrorist  organizations  and 
narcotics  tr.ifficking  These  terrorists 
view  narcotics  as  a  potential  revenue 
.source  in  order  to  purchase  weapons  to 
carry  out  insurgent  activities. 

Global  narcotics  control  cooperative 
mechanusms  must  be  enhanced  and  na- 
tions must  come  to  view  this  as  a  prob- 
lem just  as  perilous  as  the  most  serious 
health  hazards  which  we  have  overcome. 
Along  these  lines.  I  have  proposed  that 
a  major  international  drug  abuse  victim 
nations  conference  be  convened  in  Paki- 
stan in  1981.  in  order  to  provide  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  varioiis  nations  a 
forum  to  discuss  these  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  drug  abuse  professionals  could 
share  information  as  part  of  a  process 
of  international  cooperation  which  sim- 
ply must  be  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  all  governments  of  good  will. 

Despite  the  increasing  presence  of  dan- 
gerous narcotics  worldwide,  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  insurmountable  odds.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  all  unite  and  con- 


front this  problem — a  problem  which 
knows  no  political  or  ideological  bound- 
aries— we  will  eventually  triumph. 

EFFUCECS 

I  have  already  indicated  the  vital  im- 
portance of  continuing  support  for  the 
refugee  programs  in  Southeast  .Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  1  mention  them  again,  at 
this  point,  to  reemphasize  the  critical 
need  to  insure  that  the  world  continues 
to  enlarge  its  share  of  the  financial 
burden  of  caring  for  refugees,  while  the 
United  States  continues  its  role  of  moral 
leadership. 

I  am  proud  that  the  subcommittee 
was  able  to  play  a  critical  role  in  help- 
ing to  publicize  the  situation  of  the  refu- 
gees from  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
and  then  to  help  secure  the  funding 
needed  to  care  for  these  people  in  the 
camps,  and  to  resettle  them  throughout 
the  world.  This  has  been  a  positive  ele- 
ment contributing  toward  stability  m 
Southeast  Asia,  because  it  relieved  the 
nearly  intolerable  pressures  brought  by 
the  refugee  exodus  on  Thailand.  Ma- 
laysia, and  Indonesia  as  well  as  lifting 
the  entire  burden  of  rehef  from  their 
shoulders 

For  the  future,  this  burden  must  be 
shared  The  United  States  has  to  date 
taken  the  full  brunt  of  the  refugee  re- 
.settlement  program,  in  terms  of  both 
money,  and  homes  for  people. 

While  the  U.N.  Geneva  Conference 
help)ed  spread  the  burden  somewhat. 
and  helped  persuade  'Vietnam  to  lessen 
the  flow  of  refugees,  we  today  stiU  face 
a  very  tough  situation.  Particularly  in 
Thailand,  where  Cambodian  and  Lao 
refugees  continue  to  strain  the  political 
and  social  fabric  of  our  close  friend  and 
ally,  the  world  community  must  re- 
spond as  never  before  to  the  situation 

NrCLEAR    NONPHOLirXRATTON 

I  have  already  discussed  the  threat  to 
world  i>eace  represented  by  the  nuclear 
development  policies  of  Pakistan,  and  the 
India-Pakistan  rivalrj-. 

Contributing  to  this  dilemma  is  the 
continuing  refusal  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  sign  the  Nonproliferaticm 
Treaty,  and  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume 
talks  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Each  of  these  dilemmas  deepens  the 
other  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  should,  or 
must  "give"  first.  But.  clearly,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  should  mandate  that 
a  unified  approach  by  all  the  concerned 
parties  must  be  made  over  the  next 
decade. 

INDIAN     OCEAN     POLICY 

As  noted  m  this  regard,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  contmually  lamented  the  lack 
of  a  coherent  US  policy  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  subcontinent  region.  This  is  not 
simply  due  to  the  structural  split  between 
the  Middle  East  and  the  subcontinent  on 
the  one  hand,  and  east  Asia  on  the  other, 
over  m  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  must  change  its  thinking  about 
the  region  to  recognize  that  this  majcw 
population  center  has  now  become  & 
major  strategic  center  in  its  own  right, 
and  that  U.S.  policies  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  nations  both  bilaterally, 
and  as  a  region. 
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MIAS    P<iw's      A   RESnt.VTinN    "F  THE    INDOCHINA 
DILEMMA 

Through  the  years,  the  subcommittee, 
together  with  the  House  EK)W  MIA  U-sk. 
forre.  hii.s  dihKfntly  pursued  a  re.solution 
to  the  onKoiiiK  tninedy  repref>cnt-ed  by 
our  riieu  stiU  h.sted  ;t.s  mls.siriK  ui  iiction. 
or  a.s  pri.soners  of  wiir  from  the  Indo- 
rhma  conflict 

Twice,  hi  1979  tind  1980.  the  subcom- 
mittee vi.site<l  Hanoi  to  di.scu.s.s  with  sen- 
ior Vietn;ime.so  otficuUs  a  resolution  of 
thi.s  i.s,sue  I  regret  that  thus  far  our 
effort.-,  have  not  [)roduccd  the  cooperation 
which  hits  been  promised  by  the  Viet- 
niuiiese 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  under  the 
continued  leadership  of  the  task  force. 
the  Issue  will  be  pursued  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  that  this  resolution  may 
pave  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  coopera- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

Recently,  the  subcommittee  Joined 
with  the  National  League  of  Famlhes. 
with  our  Nation's  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  With  concerned  private 
citizens  in  a  nationwide  petition  cam- 
paign to  show  Hanoi  that  the  American 
people  still  demand  a  final  accounting 
of  our  men. 

I  was  privileged  to  help  present  to  our 
United  Nations  Ambassador  the  signa- 
tures of  more  tlian  200.000  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  and  to  hear  him  promise  to 
deliver  to  the  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  the  many  thousand.s 
of  petitions  bearing  our  witness. 

I  trust  that  this  national  outpouring 
of  concern  will  make  it  impossible  for 
Hanoi  to  say.  as  its  representatives  said 
to  me  last  January.  "We  didn't  know 
you  still  cared" 

As  I  said  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  begin 
to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam 
until  the  MIA  POW  issue  is  resolved 
The  fact  that  this  linkage  is  unfortunate 
does  not  lessen  its  reliability 

UNITED     STATES-VIITNAM     RELATIONS 

The  bnmder  questions  involved  in  the 
United  States-Vietnam  conundrum  are 
obvious: 

Two  years  after  its  invasion  of  Cam- 
Ixxiia.  Vietnamese  troops  remain  on  the 
Thai  b<jrder,  threatening  stability 
throughout  the  region  A  civil  war  con- 
tinues within  Cambodia,  and  refugees 
contmue  to  pour  out  of  neighboring  Laos. 

The  United  States  together  with  the 
ASEAN  nations  must  find  a  formula  for 
[«",icc  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  Cambodia 
IS  the  key  to  that  dilemma  We  support 
the  ASEAN  nation's  call  for  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Cambodia,  and 
the  right  of  the  Cambodian  people  to 
self-detennination. 

Whatever  our  efTorUs  in  this  regard, 
thev  must  be  met  with  reciproc-ity  on  the 
part  of  Vietnam  a  willingness  to  resolve 
thLs  most  dangerous  i.s:-.iied  would  go  far 
to  pave  the  way  for  an  era  of  coopera- 
tion Ix'tween  the  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Southeast  .\sla 
and  b<>tween  the  UniUxi  States  and  those 
nations 

UPPdHTUNTTY    yxR  Tlir  FI'TirRK      TUF   PACWIC 
COMMITNITT 

During  my  16  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  witnesse<l  a  remarkable  transfor- 
mation of  US.  trade  patterns  with  the 


world  Over  this  period.  US  trade  with 
Asia  has  come  to  rival  and  even  exceed  in 
dollar  amounUs  the  traxie  with  our  tradi- 
tional partners  in  Western  Europe 

C-'ur  economic  future  is  inextricably 
linked  with  our  Asian  and  Pacific  neigh- 
bors Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  for  the  nations  of  the 
region,  as  we  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent in  this  era  of  shrinking  oil 
reserves,  rising  costs,  and  Increased 
competition. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  sought  to  bring  an  Increased 
awareness  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  a 
region  of  importance  to  United  States 
and  global  prosperity  Speclflcally.  we 
have  conducted  a  series  of  hearings  on 
th?  concept  of  the  "Pacific  Community, ' 
during  which  we  have  explored  the  idea 
of  creating  an  Institution  to  facilitate 
consultation  on  regional,  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues 

This  reflects  a  growing  recognition 
throughout  the  region  of  the  Institu- 
tional void  which  has  developed  as  eco- 
nomy mterdependencies  within  the  re- 
gion have  Increased 

Perceptions  of  how  best  to  proceed 
with  the  Idea  have  passed  through  sev- 
eral stages  of  development,  and  now 
there  is  a  growing  consensis  that  a  new, 
international  entity  for  govemment-to- 
government  cooperation  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  evolutionary  proce.ss  involv- 
ing private  individuals  from  the  various 
nations  of  the  region 

It  is  my  fervant  hope  that  the  Pacific 
community  concept  will  become  a  frame- 
work for  a  more  coherent  and  foreward 
looking  policy  in  Asia,  a  policy  which 
views  the  region  In  terms  of  its  total 
economic  and  .social  dynamics,  and  the 
capacity  of  its  member  nations  for  mu- 
tually supported  growth. 

For  mv  own  part,  upon  my  retirement 
from  the  Congress,  I  will  continue  to  do 
ever\'thing  within  my  power  to  promote 
dLscu.ssion  of  the  Pacific  community  con- 
cept through  new,  private  initiatives  now 
underway 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  can 
gain  a  new  stature  in  the  coming  decade 
if  it  renews  its  efforts  to  understand  the 
transformations  taking  place  within  the 
region  With  improved  comprehension 
of  how  this  Nation's  vital  national  In- 
terests interact  with  the  hopes  and  needs 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  I  sec  ahead  a 
decade  of  pmnr'^ss   and   hr>p«>   for   all  • 


INACCURATE    STAI  b  Ml- NT     M.\DE 
REGARDING  ITALIAN   HKLlEf  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Minish)  is 
reco'-tni^ed  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  18 
years  I  have  spent  in  Congress.  I  have 
never  encoiintered  a  more  irrespons  ble 
statement  than  that  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  a  Member  of  this  body  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  predicting 
that  the  $.50  million  which  Congre.ss  ap- 
propriated for  relief  of  the  Italian  earth- 
quake Vict  ms  will  be  used  for  "lining  the 
pockets  of  politicians  instead  of  helping 
the  suffering" 

It  was  a  totally  Inaccurate  statement, 
and    I   know   that   the   charges   are   un- 


founded In  1976  and  1978.  when  similar 
disasters  struck  Italy,  our  aid  was  effec- 
tive and  indeed  essential  to  getting  Italy 
back  on  its  feet  That  money  was  chan- 
neled through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
nal onal  I)e\elopment.  the  same  agency 
which  will  handle  the  disbursement  of 
this  year  s  relief  Contrar;.  to  one  Mem- 
ber's assertions,  this  money  now  will  be 
spent  responsibly  and  judiciously  a.s  it 
was  on  those  previous  occasions  Follow- 
ing the  1976  and  1978  earthquakes,  our 
money  was  spent  first  for  immediate  de- 
mands of  food,  cloth;ng.  shelter,  and  san- 
itary and  medical  equipment  then  later 
for  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  facili- 
ties which  stand  today  as  proof  that  we 
did  not  aid  Italy  in  vain. 

The  critical  thing  about  American  aid 
IS  that  it  is  on  its  way  now,  when  it  is 
needed  most  While  there  have  been 
problems  with  the  distribution  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  for  the  earthquake 
victims,  we  must  not  forget  the  magni- 
tude of  this  tragedy.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  loss  of  perhaps  10.000  lives  and  de- 
struction that  is  so  widespread  it  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend.  There  have  been 
instances  in  this  country  of  worse  foul- 
ups  in  tragedies  of  a  far  smaller  nature. 

Along  With  other  Members  of  this  body, 
I  have  been  vigorously  engaged  in  raising 
funds  for  the  victims  of  this  crisis  I  am 
grat.fled  to  report  that  our  efforts  in 
New  Jersey  alone  have  raised  pledges  of 
thousands  of  desperately  needed  dollars 
But  my  pride  in  our  own  private  efforts 
does  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that,  while 
we  have  been  raising  and  collecting  the 
pledges,  the  American  Government  has 
acted  We  have  acted  promptly,  and  we 
have  acted  properly  The  money  is  there 
and  the  supplies  are  already  moving,  now 
when  they  are  needed  Delay  in  this  mat- 
ter kills.  Mr  Speaker,  advocating  ob- 
struction at  this  time  is  unthinkable  Out 
of  respect  for  human  life,  we  must  act 
now 

The  statements  as  reported  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  .see  through  their  hypoc- 
risy To  date,  our  people  have  contributed 
thousands  of  dollars  and  countless  hours 
of  effort  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  grief 
and  suffering  the  earthquakes  have 
caused  It  would  be  tragic  if  such  state- 
ments in  any  way  hindered  their  spirit 
of  American  generosity 

A  gentleman  does  not  kick  people  when 
they  are  down  Mr  Speaker  The  Con- 
gress has  acted  in  tlie  highest  traditions 
of  American  goodness  and  commonsense. 
As  an  American  of  Italian  descent.  I  am 
proud  that  we  have  done  so  • 
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OUTRAGE  EXPKESSKU  OVER  DEATH 
OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Vaniki  is  recog- 
n  zed  for  .t  minutes 

•  Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  my  community  are  outraged  at  the 
cruel  attack  on  American  niLssionaries  in 
El  Salvador.  Two  of  the  v^ctims  were 
residents  of  my  area 

The  mi.ssions  in  El  Salvador  are  spon- 
.sored  bv  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Diocese 


The  mi.ssionaries  were  engaged  in  service 
to  the  ill  and  the  needy— they  were  on  a 
mi.ssion  of  mercy — unrelated  to  the  po- 
litical unrest  of  El  Salvador 

Those  responsible  for  this  useless  at- 
tack on  human  decency  must  bt-  brought 
to  account  • 


IN   MEMORIAM 


UMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  'Mi.  Oakar  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms  OAKAR  Mr  Spe-dker.  it  vk-as  with 
deep  .sadn»s  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  four  Amencajis  in  El  Salvador.  Two  of 
the  women.  Sister  Rita  Kazel  and  Ms 
Jean  Donovan,  were  natives  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio  It  wa-s  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Sister  Rit,a  for  some  time 

These  women  had  dedicated  their  Lves 
to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed Despite  the  turmoil  and  violence 
around  them,  they  remained  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  died  there,  doing  the  work  that 
they  knew  had  to  be  done  Repeatedly, 
these  fine  people,  and  others  who  worked 
with  them,  wanuxi  this  Congress  of  the 
terrible  conditions  in  El  Salvador  Many 
people  working  there  told  me  of  the  mur- 
der of  innocent  peasants  and  of  priest.s 
and  others  who  worketl  with  the  poor 

They  had  strong  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  that  counlr>'  was  at  least 
tacitly  involved  with  these  problems 
They  asked  us  to  stop  our  militan,'  aid 
to  this  Government  And  yet,  by  voice 
vote  this  week,  the  Congress  passed  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  which  contains  another 
$5  5  million  m  military  aid  for  the  brutal 
Government  of  El  Salvador. 

The  tragic  deaths  of  these  four  women 
should  m.iVe  i;;-,  dedicate  our  woric  so 
that  this  government  will  not  continue 
to  sup[X)rt  oppressive  regimes  with  mili- 
tary aid  Until  we  break  the  connection 
between  our  country  and  these  dictator- 
ships. I  am  afraid  tliat  such  killings  may 
continue.  The  death  of  Sister  Rita  and 
her  three  comp-anions  must  not  be  an 
end.  but  should  mark  a  beginning  of  a 
reawakening  of  this  Nations  conscience 
to  the  plight  of  the  poor  of  the  world. 
We  must  make  a  commitment  to  change 
US -foreign  policy  from  one  of  support 
for  oppression  to  tliat  of  helping  the 
poor.* 


CONGRESSMAN   FISHER'S   VIEWS 
ON  SUPERFUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  'Mr.  Fisher  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr  FISHER  Mr  Si^eaker,  due  to  an 
administrative  error,  my  floor  remarks 
on  the  suix>rfund  bill.  H.R  7020.  were 
omitte<l  from  Wednesday.  December  3. 
Record  The  thrust  of  my  remarks 
follows : 

I  urfee  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
superfund  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 

Now  this  bill  is  not  perfect.  It  is  scaled 
down  from  the  original  House  proposal 


which  covered  cleanup  costs  of  future 
oil  spills  Furthermore,  the  fund  is  not 
large  enough  to  deal  with  the  over  1.000 
abandoned  toxic  waste  sites  across 
country  which  the  EPA  .says  pose  an  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  public.  The  finan- 
cial provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  tightly 
drawn  and  certain  admmistrative  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

But.  offsetting  these  admitted  deficien- 
cies, there  are  very  major  benefits.  Let 
me  cite  a  few  of  them. 

People  are  demanding  action  to  clean 
up  toxic  wastes  and  prevent  future  dam- 
ages. The  Love  Canals  of  the  country 
continue  to  threaten  the  lives  of  many 
and  are  causing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  environment  People  want 
protection  against  the  ravages  and  the 
uncertainties  of  toxic  materials  that  have 
been  deposited  in  thousands  of  places 
around  the  country. 

Government,  that  is  the  Congress,  has 
a  profound  obligation  to  create  some 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
toxic  wastes  that  were  improperly  dis- 
posed of  many  years  ago  and  have  only 
recently  been  discovered  to  be  contami- 
nating both  the  land  and  water  around 
us  We  must  also  be  prepared  to  respwnd 
t-o  any  future  chemical  spills. 

Industry  will  finance  seven-eights  of 
the  fund,  and  much  of  this  can  later  be 
recovered  through  legal  su;ts  There- 
fore, this  program  does  not  overload  the 
budget. 

Most  important  of  all.  we  will  be  say- 
ing to  the  225  million  people  in  this 
country  that  we  are  underway,  that  we 
are  not  powerless,  hamstrung,  or  bound 
up  in  our  own  routines  to  the  point 
where  ve  cannot  do  what  we  know  must 
be  done.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be 
a.sserting  the  leadership  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  expect  and  we 
v.ill  be  taking  a  constructive  initiative 
And  as  we  go  along,  we  can  improve  the 
operations  of  the  program  established 
by  this  bill.  If  Congress  does  not  act  now 
tc  provide  this  start,  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity will  be  lost  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  time  can  be  coped  with 
With  only  a  few  days  left  for  this  Con- 
gress and  with  the  Senate  hung  up  m 
filibusters  and  unfinished  business,  the 
only  way  to  assure  that  this  bill  will  be- 
come law  is  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  is. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  bill  without  further  amendment 
to  convince  the  public  that  additional 
pollution  of  the  environment  through 
toxic  waste  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.* 


FILARTIGA  AGAINST  PENA 

'Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

•  Mr  DOWNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
recently  reached  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Filartiga  against  Pena.  Because  this 
opinion  is  so  important  in  the  inter- 
national human  rights  field,  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


The  text  follows : 

[US    Court   of   Appeals   for  the   Sec  nd   Cir- 
cuit. No.  191 — September  Term    1979  | 
EKiLLY   M     E    Filartiga   and   Joel   Filartiga. 

PLAINTIFFS-APPELLANTS       !        AMFRICO      NoR- 
BERTO  PeNA-IRALA.  DEFENDANT- AFPELLEE 
I  ARCUCO  OCTOBER  18,   1979,  DECIDED  JUNE  30, 
19801 
IKK  KETT     no      7B-«090 

Before  Felnt>erg.  Chief  Jucgr.  Kauf-nan 
and  Kearse.*  Circiiit  Judges 

Appeal  from  a  Judpmen-  of  the  United 
.'States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  ■Vorlc.  Eupene  H  Nlckerson  District 
Judge,  dismissing  appe'iants'  complaint  for 
want  of  subject  matter  Jurisdiction,  pursu- 
ant to  Fed  R  Civ  P.  12(c) . 

Reversed 

Peter  Weiss  Esq  New  'i'ork.  N  Y  (Rhonda 
Copelon  Esq  .  John  Corwln.  Esq  .  and  Jose 
Antonio  Lugo.  Esq  .  Center  fr.r  Constitu- 
tional Riphts.  and  Michael  Maggio.  Esq  . 
Goren  &  Maggie  of  counsel  t .  /or  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants 

Murry  D  Brochin.  Esq  .  Newarit  New  JeF- 
sey  (Lowenstein.  Sandler,  Brochin.  Kohi, 
Fisher  A;  Boylan,  PC.  of  counsel),  for  De- 
fendant-Appellee. 

Irving  Gornsteln.  Attorney  Department 
of  Justice.  Washington  DC  i  Drew  S  Days 
III.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  John  E 
Huerta.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Roberts  B  Owen  Legai  Advisor  Wil'.iam  T 
Lake.  Deputy  Legal  Advisor  Stefan  A 
Riesenfeid.  Charles  Runyon  and  Linda  A 
Baumann.  Attorneys  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC  i.  for  the  United  States  <u 
.\micus  Curiae 

Donald  L  Doernberp.  Esq  .  New  York  N  Y  . 
and  David  Welssbrodt  Esq  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota.  /or  Amnesty  InternatioTial- 
U  S  A  .  IntcmatioTiat  League  for  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  as  Amicus  Curiae 
Allan  Abbot  Tuttle  Esq  .  and  Steven  M 
Schneebaum,  E:sq  Washington.  D  C  .  for  Tht 
International  Human  Rights  Laic  Group, 
The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  and  the 
Washington  OfHre  on  Latin  America  as  Ami- 
cus Curiae 

Kaufman.  Circ-utt  Judge 
Upon  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the 
thirteen  former  colonies  were  fused  Into  a 
single  nation  ore  which.  In  Its  relations  with 
foreign  states,  is  bound  both  to  observe  and 
construe  the  accepted  norms  of  international 
law.  formerly  known  as  the  law  of  nations 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
several  states  had  Interpreted  and  applied 
this  body  of  doctrine  as  a  part  of  their  com- 
mon law,  but  with  the  founding  of  the  "more 
perfect  Union"  of  1789.  the  law  of  nations 
became  preeminently  a  federal  concern 

Inplementlng  the  constitutional  mandate 
for  national  control  over  foreign  relations, 
the  First  Congress  established  original  dis- 
trict court  Jurlsdi':tlon  over  "all  causes  wher* 
an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only  [committed)  In 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations "  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  ch  20,  $9(b),  1  Stat  67,  77 
(1789).  codified  at  28  USC  f  1350  Constru- 
ing this  rarely-:nvoked  provision  we  hold 
that  deliberate  torture  perpetrated  under 
color  of  official  authority  violates  universally 
accepted  norms  of  the  International  law  of 
human  rights,  regardless  of  the  nationality 
of  the  parties  Thus,  whenever  an  alleged 
torturer  Is  found  and  served  with  process  by 
an  alien  within  our  borders.  5  1360  provide* 
federal  Jurisdiction  Accordingly  we  reverse 
the  Judgment  of  the  district  court  dismissing 


•  The  late  Judge  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  original  panel  In  this  case  After  his  un- 
fortunate death.  Judge  Kearse  was  desig- 
nated to  fill  his  place  pursuant  to  Local 
Rtile  i  0  14(b) 
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the  complaint  for  want  of  federa]   Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I 
The  appellants,  plaintiffs  below,  are  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  Dr  Joel 
Pllartlga.  a  physician,  describes  himself  as 
a  longstanding  opponent  of  the  government 
of  President  Alfredo  Stroessner.  which  has 
held  power  In  Paraguay  since  1954  His 
daiigliter.  Dolly  Fllartlga,  arrived  In  the 
United  States  In  1978  under  a  visitors  visa. 
and  has  since  applied  for  permanent  political 
asylum  The  Fllartlgas  brought  this  action 
In  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  against 
Americo  Norberto  Pena-Irala  (Pena),  also  a 
citizen  of  Paraguay,  for  wrongfully  causing 
the  death  of  Dr  Fllartlga's  seventeen -year 
old  son.  Joellto  Because  the  district  court 
dismissed  the  action  for  want  of  subject  mat- 
ter jurl.sdlctlon.  we  must  accept  fus  true  the 
allegations  contained  In  the  FUartlgas'  com- 
plaint and  affidavits  for  purposes  of  this 
appeal 

The  appellants  contend  that  on  March  29. 
1976,  Joellto  Pllartlga  was  kidnapped  and 
tortured  to  death  by  Pena.  who  was  then 
Ii\spector  General  of  Police  In  Asuncion. 
Paraguay  Later  that  day.  the  police  brought 
Dolly  FMlartlga  to  Pena's  home  where  she  was 
confronted  with  the  body  of  her  brother, 
whjch  evidenced  marks  of  severe  torture 
As  she  fled,  horrified,  from  the  house.  Pena 
followed  after  her  shouting.  "Here  you  have 
what  you  have  been  looking  for  for  so  long 
and  what  you  deserve  Now  shut  up."  The 
FUartlgas  claim  that  Joellto  was  tortured 
and  killed  In  retaliation  for  his  father's  po- 
litical activities  and  beliefs. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Dr  Fllartlga  com- 
menced a  criminal  action  In  the  Paraguayan 
courts  against  Pena  and  the  police  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  As  a  result.  Dr  Fllartlga's 
attorney  was  arrested  and  brought  to  police 
headquarters  where,  shackled  to  a  wall.  Pena 
threatened  him  with  death  This  attorney. 
It  Is  alleged,  has  since  been  disbarred  with- 
out Just  cause. 

During  the  course  of  the  Paraguayan  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  which  Is  apparently  still 
pending  after  four  years,  another  man.  Hugo 
Duarte.  confessed  to  the  murder  Duarte,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Pena  household.' 
claimed  that  he  had  discovered  his  *lfe  and 
Joellto  In  flagrante  delicto,  and  that  the 
crime  was  one  of  passion  The  FUartlgas  have 
submitted  a  photograph  of  Joellto's  corpse 
showing  Injuries  they  believe  refute  this 
claim  Dolly  Fllartlga,  moreover,  has  stated 
that  she  will  offer  evidence  of  three  Inde- 
pendent autopsies  demonstrating  that  her 
brother's  death  "was  the  result  of  profes- 
sional methods  of  torture  "  Despite  his  con- 
fe.sslon.  Duarte.  we  are  told,  has  never  been 
convicted  or  sentenced  In  connection  with 
the  crime. 

In  July  of  1978,  Pena  sold  his  house  In 
Paraguay  and  entered  the  United  States  un- 
der a  visitor's  visa  He  was  accompanied  by 
Junna  Raiitlsta  P'ertiande?:  VUlalba.  who  had 
lived  with  him  in  Paraguay  The  couple  re- 
mained 111  the  United  States  beyond  the 
term  of  their  vlsa.s.  and  were  living  In  Brook- 
lyn. New  York,  when  Dolly  Pllartlga.  who 
was  then  living  In  Washington.  DC.  learned 
of  their  presence  Artln^'  on  Information 
provided  by  Dolly  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  arrested  Pena  and  his 
companion,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
ordered  deported  on  April  5  1979  following  a 
hearing  They  had  then  resided  In  the  United 
States  fi.r  more  than  nine  months 

Almost  linriiedlatelv  Dolly  cau.sed  Pena  to 
be  served  with  a  R\immons  and  civil  com- 
plaint at  the  BriK>klvn  Navy  '^'ard  where  he 
was  belnn  held  pending  deportation  The 
complaint  alleged  that  Pena  had  wrongfully 
caused  Joellto's  death  by  torture  and  sought 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages  of  »10,- 
000.000  The  FUartlgas  also  sought  to  enjoin 
Pena's  deportation  to  ensure  his  availability 
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for  testimony  at  trial  =  The  cause  of  action 
Is  stated  as  arising  under  wrongful  death 
Statutes,  the  U  N  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  the  U  N  Dec- 
laration Against  Torture,  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 
and  other  pertinent  declarations,  documents 
and  practices  constituting  the  customary 
International  law  of  human  rights  and  the 
law  of  nations."  as  well  as  2B  V  S  C  (  1350. 
Article  II,  sec  2  and  the  Supremacy  Clause 
of  the  US  Constitution  Jurisdiction  Is 
claimed  under  the  general  federal  question 
provision.  28  USC  {  1331  and.  principally 
on  this  appeal,  under  the  Allen  Tort  Statute. 
28  USC    i  1360  ■ 

Judge  Nlckerson  stayed  the  order  of  de- 
portation and  Pena  Immediately  moved  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  grounds  that 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  was  absent  and 
for  /OTum  non  conveniens  On  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Issue,  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  Pena  claims  diplomatic  Immunity  from 
suit  The  Pllartlgas  submitted  the  affidavits 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  International 
legal  scholars,  who  stated  unanimously  that 
the  law  of  nations  prohibits  absolutely  the 
use  of  torture  as  alleged  In  the  complaint  ' 
Pena.  In  support  of  his  motion  to  dismiss  on 
the  ground  of  lorum  non  conveniens,  sub- 
mitted the  affidavit  of  his  Paraguayan  coun- 
sel. Jose  Emlllo  Oorostlaga  who  averred  that 
Paraguayan  law  provides  a  full  and  adequate 
civil  remedy  for  the  wrong  alleced  Dr 
Fllartlga  has  not  commenced  such  an  action, 
however,  believing  that  further  resort  to  the 
courts  of  his  own  country  would  be  futile 

Judge  Nlckerson  heard  argument  on  the 
motion  to  dismiss  on  May  14.  1979.  and  on 
May  16  dismissed  the  complaint  on  Jurisdic- 
tional grounds  "  The  district  Judge  recognized 
the  strength  of  appellants'  argument  that 
official  torture  violates  an  emerging  norm  of 
customary  International  law  Nonetheless,  he 
felt  constrained  by  dicta  contained  In  two  re- 
cent opinions  of  this  Court.  Dreyfus  v  von 
Finck.  634  F  2d  24  (2d  Clr  ).  cert  denied.  429 
US  636  (  1976) :  ITT  v  Ven-ap.  Ltd  .  519  F  2d 
1001  (2d  Clr  1975),  to  construe  narrowly  "the 
law  of  nations."  as  employed  In  $  1350.  as 
excluding  that  law  which  governs  a  state's 
treatment  of  Its  own  citizens 

The  district  court  continued  the  stay  of 
deportation  for  forty-eight  hours  while  ap- 
pellants applied  for  further  stays  These  ap- 
plications were  denied  by  a  panel  of  this 
Court  on  May  22.  1979.  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  two  days  later  Shortly  thereafter.  Pena 
and  his  companion  returned  to  Paraguay 
n 
Appellants  rest  their  principal  argument  In 
support  of  federal  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Allen 
Tort  Statute.  28  USC  J  1350.  which  pro- 
vides. "The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  by  an 
alien  for  a  tort  only,  committed  In  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  or  a  treaty  of  the  United 
S-ates  "  Since  a'>t>ellanta  do  not  contend  that 
their  action  arl.ses  directly  under  a  treaty 
of  the  United  States.'  a  threshold  question 
on  the  Jurisdictional  Issue  Is  whether  the 
conduct  alleged  violates  the  law  of  nations 
In  light  of  the  universal  condemnation  of 
torture  In  numerous  International  agree- 
ments, and  the  renunciation  of  torture  as 
an  Instrument  of  official  policy  by  virtually 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  iln  principle 
If  not  In  practice),  we  find  that  an  act  of 
torture  committed  by  a  state  official  against 
one  held  in  detention  violates  established 
norms  of  the  International  law  of  human 
rlght.s.  and  hence  the  law  of  nations 

The  Supreme  Court  has  enumerated  the 
appropriate  sources  of  International  law  The 
law  (If  nations  "may  be  ascertained  by  con- 
sulting the  works  of  Jurists,  writing  pro- 
fessedly on  public  law.  or  by  the  general 
usage  and  practice  of  nations,  or  by  judicial 
decisions  recognizing  and  enforcing  that 
law"    United    States    v     Smith.    18    US     (5 


Wheat  )  183.  100-61  (1820).  Lopes  i  Reederei 
Huhard  Schroder.  225  F  Supp  292.  2W,S  (E  D 
Pa  1963)  In  Smith,  a  statute  prosr-ritalng 
the  crime  of  piracy  |on  the  high  seas|  as 
defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  3  Stat  SlOia) 
il8ly).  wa-s  held  sufflfleiitly  determinate  in 
meaning  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  death 
senleiice  The  Smith  Court  discovered  among 
the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  Orolius.  Bochard 
and  other  commentators  a  genuine  consen- 
sus that  rendered  the  crime  "sufficiently  and 
constitutionally  defined  "  Smith,  supra.  18 
US    (5  Wheat  )  at  162 

The  Paquete  Hahana.  175  US  677  (1900). 
reaffirmed  that  where  there  Is  no  treaty,  and 
no  controlling  executive  or  legislative  act  or 
Judicial  decision,  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and. 
as  eviuence  of  these,  to  the  works  of  Jurists 
and  commentators,  who  by  years  of  laoor. 
research  and  experience,  have  made  them- 
selves peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Such  works 
are  resorted  to  b,'  Judicial  tribunals,  not  for 
the  speculations  of  their  authors  concerning 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.  but  for  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  what  the  law  really  Is 
Id  at  .00 

Modem  International  sources  confirm  the 
propriety  of  this  approach.' 

Habana  Is  particularly  instructive  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  for  it  held  that  the  traditional 
prohibition  against  seizure  of  an  enemy's 
coastal  fishing  vessels  during  wartln.e.  a 
standard  that  began  as  one  of  comity  only. 
has  ripened  over  the  preceding  century  Into 
"a  settled  rule  of  international  law"  by  "the 
general  assent  of  civilized  nations  "  Id  at 
694,  accord,  id  at  686  Thus  It  Is  clear  that 
courts  must  Interpret  international  law  not 
a.  It  was  In  1789.  but  as  It  has  evolved  and 
exists  among  the  nations  of  the  world  today 
See  Ware  v  Hytton.  3  US  13  Dall  )  198 
(1796)  (distinguishing  between  "ancient," 
and  "modem  "  law  of  nations). 

The  requirement  that  a  rule  command  the 
"general  assent  of  civilized  nations'  to  be- 
come binding  upon  them  all  Is  a  stringent 
one  Were  this  not  so.  the  courts  of  one  na- 
tion might  feel  free  to  impose  Idiosyncratic 
legal  rules  upon  others.  In  the  name  of  ap- 
plying International  law  Ihus.  In  Banco  Na- 
Clonal  de  Cuba  v  Sabbatmo.  376  US  398 
(19641.  the  Court  declined  to  pass  on  tlie 
validity  of  the  Cuban  government  s  expropri- 
ation of  a  foreign-owned  corporation's  as- 
sets, noting  the  sharply  conflicting  views  on 
the  Ifisue  propounded  by  the  capltal-expcrt- 
Ing.  capital-Importing,  socialist  and  capi- 
talist nations   Id   at  428  30 

The  case  at  bar  presents  us  with  a  situa- 
tion diametrically  opposed  to  the  conflicted 
state  of  law  that  confronted  the  Sabbatino 
Court  Indeed  to  paraphrase  that  Court's 
statement,  id  at  428,  there  are  few.  If  any. 
Issues  In  International  law  todav  on  which 
opinion  seems  to  be  united  a*  the  limitations 
on  a  state's  power  to  torture  persons  held 
In  Its  custody 

The  United  Nations  Charter  (a  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  see  59  Slat  1033  11945)) 
makes  It  clear  that  In  this  modem  age  a 
state's  treatment  of  Its  own  citizens  is  a 
matter  of  International  concern  It  provides: 
With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations  the  United  Nations  shall 

promote  universal   respect  for.  and  ob- 

servance of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedonxs  for  all  wlthotit  dlFtlnctlons  as  to 
race,  sex  language  or  religion  Id  Art  55 
And  further: 

All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  nrtl.m  In  cf>operfttlon  with 
the  Orranl^atloii  for  the  arhlevemcnt  of  the 
purnoses  set  forth  In  Article  hh    Id    Art    Se 

While  this  broad  mandate  has  been  held 
not  to  be  wholly  self-executing,  Httal  v  Im- 
migrntion  and  Naturalisation  Service  3'3 
F2^  466  4fiR  i  ?d  Clr  lOe.S)  this  observation 
alone  dr>es  not  end  our  inquiry  •  For  although 
there    Is    no    universal    agreement    as   to  the 
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precise  extent  of  the  "human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  guaranteed  to  all  by  the 
Charter,  there  Is  at  present  no  dissent  from 
the  view  that  the  guarantiee  Include,  at  a 
bare  minimum  the  right  to  be  free  from  tor- 
ture This  prohibition  has  become  part  of 
customary  international  law  as  evidenced 
and  defined  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 217  (III)  (A)  (Dec  10.  1948)  which 
states,  in  the  plainest  terms,  "no  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  torture"  '"  The  General  As- 
sembly has  declared  that  the  Charter  pre- 
cepts embodied  In  this  Universal  Declaration 
"constitute  basic  principles  of  International 
law  "  OA  Res  2625  (XXV)  (Oct  24.  1970) 
Particularly  relevant  Is  the  Declaration  on 
the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from  Being 
Subjected  to  Torture.  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 3452.  30  UN  OAOR  Eupp  ,  (n  34 1 
91.  US  Doc  A  1034  (1975).  which  Is  set  ov.t 
in  full  m  the  margin  '  The  Declaration  ex- 
pressly prohlblt.s  any  state  from  permitting 
the  dastardly  and  totally  Inhuman  act  of 
torture  Torture.  In  turn.  Is  defined  as  "any 
act  by  which  severe  pain  and  suffering, 
whether  physclal  or  mental.  Is  Intentionally 
Inflicted  by  or  at  the  Instigation  of  a  public 
official  on  a  person  for  such  purposes  as  , 
Intimidating  him  or  other  persons"  The  Dec- 
laration goes  on  to  provide  that  "Iwjhere 
It  Is  proved  that  an  act  of  torture  or  other 
cruel  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment  has  been  committed  by  or  at 
the  Instigation  of  a  public  official,  the  victim 
shall  be  afforded  redress  and  compensation. 
in  accordance  with  national  law  "  This  Dec- 
laration like  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  before  It  was  adopted  without  dissent 
by  the  General  Assembly  Nayar,  "Human 
Rights  The  United  Nations  and  United 
States  Foreign  Policv."  19  Harv  Infl  LJ. 
81.1   816  n  18  (  1978) 

These  U  N  declarations  are  significant  be- 
cause they  specify  with  great  precision  the 
obligations  of  member  nations  under  the 
Charter  Since  their  adoption.  "|m|embers 
can  no  longer  contend  that  they  do  not  know 
what  human  rights  they  promised  in  the 
Charter  to  promote"  Sohn.  "A  Short  History 
of  United  Nations  Documents  on  Human 
Rights.  "  In  The  United  Nations  and  Human 
Rights.  I8th  Report  of  the  Commission 
(Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace  ed  1968 1  Moreover,  a  U  N  Declaration 
Is.  according  to  one  authoritative  definition, 
"a  formal  and  solemn  Instrument  suitable 
for  rare  occasions  when  principles  of  great 
and  las'lng  Importance  are  being  enunci- 
ated" 34  UN  ESCOR.  Supp  i  No  8)  15. 
UN  Doc  E  en  4  1  610  11962)  (memo- 
randum of  Office  of  Legal  Affairs.  U  N  Sec- 
retariat) Accordingly  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  "no  longer  fits  Into  the  dichotomy  of 
■binding  treaty  against  'non-blndlng  pro- 
nouncement,' but  Is  rather  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  International  community  ' 
E  Srhicelb.  Human  Rights  and  the  Inter- 
national Community  70  (  1964)  Thus  a  Dec- 
laration creates  an  expectation  of  adherence 
and  "Insofar  as  the  expectation  Is  gradually 
Justified  by  State  practice  a  declaration  may 
by  custom  bec.ime  recognized  as  laving  down 
rules  binding  upon  the  States  ''  34  U  N 
ESCOR  supra.  Indeed,  several  commenta- 
tors have  conchHed  that  the  Universal 
Declaration  has  become  in  fofo.  a  part  of 
binding,  customary  International  law  Nayar 
iupra.  at  816  17:  Waldlock.  "Human  Rlgtits 
m  Contemporary  International  Law  and  the 
Significance  of  the  European  Convention  " 
Infl  &  Comp  LQ  Supp  Publ  No  11  at  15 
0965) 

Turning  to  the  act  of  torture,  we  have 
little  difficulty  dLsrernlng  Its  universal  re- 
nunciation In  the  modern  u.sage  and  prac- 
tice of  nations  Smith,  supra.  18  US  (5 
Wheat  )  at  160  61  The  International  con- 
sensus surrounding  torture  has  found  ex- 
pression in  numerous  International  treaties 


and  accords.  Eg  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  Art  5  OAS  Treat  Series  No 
36  at  1.  OAS  Off  Rec  OEA  Ser  4  v  11  23 
doc  21.  rev.  2  (English  ed  .  1975)  ("No  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel.  In- 
human or  degrading  punishment  or  treat- 
ment") :  International  Covenant  on  ClvU  and 
Political  Rights.  UN  General  Assembly  Res 
2200  (XXI) A.  U.N  Doc  A  6316  (Dec  16 
1966)  (Identical  language):  European  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  Art  3.  Council 
of  Europe.  European  Treaty  Series  No  5 
(1968).  213  LNTS  211  isemble)  The  sub- 
stance of  these  International  agreements  Is 
reflected  In  modern  municipal— 1  e  nation- 
al—law as  well  Although  torture  was  once  a 
routine  concomitant  of  criminal  Interroga- 
tions In  many  nations,  during  the  modern 
and  hopefully  more  enlightened  era  It  ha-s 
been  universally  renounced  According  to  one 
survey,  torture  Is  prohibited,  expressly  or 
Impllcltlv.  by  the  constitutions  of  over  fifty- 
five  nations  1'  Including  both  the  United 
States  ^'  and  Paraguay  ■"  Our  Slate  Depart- 
ment reports  a  general  recognition  of  this 
principle: 

There  now  exists  an  International  con- 
sensus that  recognizes  basic  human  rights 
and  obligations  owed  by  all  £,overnments  to 
their  citizens  There   Is   no  doubt   that 

these  rights  are  often  violated:  but  virtually 
all  governments  acknowledge  their  valldltv 
Department  of  State.  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  for  1979.  published  as  Joint 
Comm  Print.  House  Comm  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Senate  Comm  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 96th  Cong  2d  Sess  (Feb  4.  1980).  In- 
troduction at  I  We  ha-e  been  directed  to  no 
assertion  by  any  contemporary  state  of  a 
right  to  torture  Its  own  or  another  nation's 
citizens  Indeed.  United  States  diplomatic 
contacts  confirm  the  universal  abhorrence 
with  which  torture  Is  viewed 

In  exchanges  between  United  States  em- 
bassies and  all  foreign  states  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  relations  It  has 
been  the  Department  of  State's  general  ex- 
perience that  no  government  has  asserted  a 
right  to  torture  Its  own  nationals  Where 
reports  of  torture  elicit  some  credence,  a 
state  usually  responds  by  denial  or.  less  fre- 
quently, by  asserting  that  the  conduct  was 
unauthorized  or  constituted  rough  treat- 
ment short  of  torture  '•■' 

Memorandum  of  the  United  Stales  as 
Amicus  Curiae  at  16  n.34. 

Having  examined  the  sources  from  which 
cvistomary  International  law  is  derived — 
the  usage  of  nations.  Judicial  o-lnlons  and 
the  works  of  Jurists  '" — we  conclude  that  offi- 
cial torture  Is  now  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations  The  prohibition  Is  clear  and  unam- 
biguous and  admlU  of  no  distinction  be- 
tween treatment  of  al'ens  and  clfl-ens  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  conclude  that  the  dictum 
In  Drey'us  v  ion  Fin'-k  suvra.  534  F  2d  at 
31.  to  the  effect  that  "violations  of  Interna- 
tional law  do  not  occr  when  t^'e  a?grle'"ed 
parties  are  nationals  of  the  acting  state."  Is 
clearly  out  of  t'-ne  w<th  f-e  current  us^^e 
and  practice  of  International  law  TTie 
treaMes  and  accords  cited  above,  as  we'l  as 
the  exoress  forelrn  policy  of  onr  own  govern- 
ment,'- all  make  It  clear  that  international 
law  confers  fundamental  rights  ujxjn  all 
f>eople  vls-a-vis  their  own  governments 
While  the  ultimate  scope  of  those  rlehts  win 
be  a  subject  for  continuing  refinement  and 
elaboration,  we  hold  that  the  rleht  to  be  free 
from  torture  Is  now  among  them  We  there- 
fore turn  to  the  ouestlon  whether  the  other 
requirements  for  Jurisdiction  are  met 
m 
App)eIIee  submits  that  even  If  the  tort 
alleged  Is  a  violation  of  modern  International 
law.  federal  Jurisdiction  may  not  be  exercis- 
ed consistent  with  the  dictates  of  Article  III 
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of  the  Constitution  The  claim  Is  without 
merit  Common  law  couru  of  general  Juris- 
diction regularly  adjudicate  transitory  tort 
claims  between  Individuals  over  whom  they 
exercise  personal  Jurisdiction,  wherever  the 
tort  occurred  Moreover,  as  part  of  an  articu- 
lated scheme  of  federal  control  over  external 
affairs.  Congress  provided.  In  the  First  Judi- 
ciary Act.  Sec  9ib).  1  Stat  73,  77  (1789),  for 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  suits  by  aliens  where 
principles  of  international  law  are  In  Issue 
The  constitutional  basis  for  the  Allen  Tort 
Statute  Is  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  has  al- 
ways been  part  of  the  federal  common  law. 

It  Is  not  extraordinary  for  a  court  to  adju- 
dicate a  tort  claim  arising  outside  of  Its  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  A  state  or  nation  has  a 
lejltlmate  Interest  In  the  orderly  resolution 
of  disputes  among  those  within  Its  borders, 
and  where  the  lei  loci  delicti  commissi  U 
applied.  It  Is  an  expression  of  comity  to  give 
effect  to  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the 
wTong  occurred  Thus.  Lord  Mansfled  In 
Mostyn  v  Fabrigas.  1  Cowp  161  (1774). 
quoted  in  McKenna  v  Fisk.  42  US  il  How  ) 
241,  248   (1843)   said 

|I|f  A  becomes  Indebted  to  B.  or  commits 
a  tort  upon  his  person  or  upon  his  pversonal 
property  In  Paris,  an  action  In  either  case 
may  be  maintained  against  A  In  England.  If 
he  Is  there  found  [AJs  to  transitory 

actions,  there  Is  not  a  colour  of  doubt  but 
that  any  action  which  Is  transitory  may  be 
laid  m  any  county  In  England,  though  the 
matter  arises  beyond  the  seas. 

Mostyn  came  Into  our  law  as  the  original 
basis  for  state  court  Jurisdiction  over  out- 
of-state  torts.  McKenna  v  Fisk.  supra.  42 
US  (1  How)  241  (personal  Injury  suits 
held  transitory):  Dennick  v  Railroad  Co. 
103  US  11  (18801  (wrongful  death  action 
held  transitory)  and  It  has  not  lost  Its  force 
In  suits  to  recover  for  a  wrongful  death  oc- 
curring upon  foreign  soil.  Slater  v  Mexican 
National  Railroad  Co..  194  US  120  (1904). 
as  long  as  the  conduct  complained  of  was 
unlawful  where  performed  Restatement 
I  Second]  of  Foreign  Relations  Lair  of  the 
United  States  5  19  (1965)  Here,  where  in 
persoruirn  Jurisdiction  has  been  obtained 
over  the  defendant,  the  parties  agree  that 
the  acts  alleged  would  violate  Paraguayan 
law.  and  the  policies  of  the  forum  are  con- 
sistent with  the  foreign  law."  state  court 
Jurisdiction  wou'i  be  proper  Indeed,  appel- 
lees conceded  as  much  at  oral  argument. 

Recalling  that  Uostvn  was  freshly  decided 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  we 
proceed  to  consider  whether  the  First  (Con- 
gress acted  constitution  Uly  In  vesting  Juris- 
diction over  "foreign  suits."  Slater,  supra.  194 
U.S  at  124.  alleging  torts  committed  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations.  A  case  prc^jerly 
"arlsles)  under  the  .  laws  of  the  United 
States"  for  Article  III  purposes  if  grounded 
upon  statutes  enacted  by  Congress  or  upon 
the  common  law  of  the  United  States  See 
/;;ino«  V  City  of  Miltoaukee.  406  VS  91.  99- 
100  (1972) ,  Ivy  B-'oadcajting  Co  .  /no  v  Amer- 
can  Tel  A  Tel  Co..  3«1  F.2d  486,  492  {2d  Clr. 
19681  The  law  of  nations  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  the  common  law.  and  a  review  of  the 
history  surrounding  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution demonstrates  that  It  became  a  p»art 
of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  Therefore, 
the  enactment  of  the  Allen  Tort  Statute  was 
authorized  by  Article  m. 

Dtirlng  the  eighteenth  century,  it  waa 
taken  for  granted  on  botJi  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic that  the  law  of  nations  forms  a  part 
of  the  common  law  1  Blackstone.  Com- 
mentaries 263-64  (1st  Ed  1766-69):  4  id  at 
67  '»  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  at 
Philadelphia,  per  McKean.  Chief  Justice,  ap- 
plied the  law  of  nations  to  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  the  Chevalier  de  I>ongchamp6  for 
his  assault  upon  the  person  of  the  French 
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Consul -Oeneral  to  the  United  SUtM  aottng 
that  "  1 1 1  hla  law.  In  Its  full  extent.  U  B  part 
of  thp  law  of  this  state  "  ReapubHca  v 

DeLongchamps.  1  US  (1  Dall  I  113.  119 
(1784).  Thus,  a  leading  commentator  has 
written : 

It  Is  an  ancient  and  a  salutary  feature  of 
the  Anglo-American  legal  tradition  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  Is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  ascertained  and  administered,  like 
any  other  In  the  appropriate  case  This  doc- 
trine was  orlglaally  conceived  and  formulated 
In  E^ngland  In  response  to  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  commerce  and  under  the  Influence 
of  theories  widely  accepted  In  'he  late  six- 
teenth, the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries  It,  was  brought  to  America  In  the 
colonial  years  a.s  part  of  the  legal  heritage 
from  England  It  was  well  understood  by 
men  of  legal  learning  In  America  In  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  United  Colo- 
nies broke  away  from  England  to  unite  effec- 
tively, a  little  later,  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Dickenson.  "The  Law  of  Nations  as  Part  of 
the  National  Law  of  the  United  States."  101 
U  Pa   L   Rev   26.  27  (1952) 

Indeed.  Dickenson  goes  on  to  demon.strate. 
id.  at  34-41.  that  one  of  the  principal  defects 
of  the  Confederation  that  our  Constitution 
was  Intended  to  remedy  was  the  central  gov- 
ernments  Inability  to  "cause  Infractions  of 
treaties  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  pun- 
ished." 1  Parrand.  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  19  i  Rev  ed.  1937)  (Notes  of 
James  Madison)  And.  In  Jefferson's  words, 
the  very  purpose  of  the  proposed  Union  was 
"|t|o  make  us  one  nation  as  to  foreign  con- 
cerns, and  keep  us  distinct  in  domestic  ones." 
Dickenson,  supra,  at  36  n  28. 

As  ratified,  the  Judiciary  article  contained 
no  express  reference  to  cases  arising  under 
the  law  of  nations  Indeed,  the  only  expres.s 
reference  to  that  body  of  law  is  contained  In 
Article  I.  sec  8.  cl  10.  which  grants  to  the 
Congress  the  power  to  "define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations"  Ap- 
pellees seize  upon  this  circumstance  and  ad- 
vance the  proposition  that  the  law  of  nations 
forms  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  only  to  the  extent  that  Congress  has 
acted  to  define  It  This  extravagant  claim  Is 
amply  refuted  by  the  numerous  decisions 
applying  rules  of  International  law  uncodi- 
fied In  any  act  of  Congress  E  g  .  Wart  v  Hyl- 
ton.  3  US  13  Dall  )  198  (1796).  The  Paquete 
Habana.  xupra,  175  U  S  677;  Sabbatino.  supra. 
376  US  398  (1964)  A  similar  argument  was 
offered  to  and  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  United  States  v  Smith,  supra.  18  US  i5 
Wheat  )  153.  158-«0.  and  we  reject  It  today 
As  John  Jay  wrote  In  The  Federalist  No  3.  at 
22  (I  Bourne  ed  1901).  "Under  the  national 
government,  treaties  and  articles  of  treaties, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations,  will  always 
be  expounded  In  one  sense  and  executed  in 
the  same  manner,  whereas  adjudications  on 
the  same  points  and  questions  In  the  thir- 
teen states  will  not  always  accord  or  be  con- 
sistent ■  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  cases  In- 
volving International  law  la  clear. 

Thus  II  was  hardly  a  radical  Initiative  for 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  state  In  The  Ne- 
reide.  13  US  (9  Cranch)  388.422  (1815).  that 
In  the  absence  of  a  congressional  enactment.  ' 
United  States  courts  are  "bound  by  the  law 
of  nations,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  •  These  words  were  echoed  In  The  Pa- 
quete Habana.  supra.  175  US  at  700:  "[l|n- 
ternatlonal  law  is  part  of  our  law.  and  must 
be  ascertained  and  administered  by  the 
courts  of  Justice  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction 
as  often  as  questions  of  right  depending  upon 
It  are  duly  presented  for  their  determina- 
tion." 

The  PUartlgas  urge  that  28  USC  i  1350 
be  treated  as  an  exercise  of  Congress's  power 
to  define  offenses  against  the  law  of  natlona 

Footnote  at  end  of  article 


While  such  a  leading  is  possible,  see  Lincoln 
Mills  v  Textile  Workers.  353  US  488  (1957) 
( Jurisdictional  statute  authorizes  Judicial  ex- 
plication of  federal  common  law),  ue  be- 
lieve It  is  sufficient  here  to  construe  the 
Allen  Tort  Statute,  not  as  granting  new 
rights  to  aliens,  but  simply  as  opening  the 
federal  courts  for  adjudication  of  the  rights 
already  recognized  by  International  law  The 
statute  nonetheless  does  Inform  our  anal- 
ysis of  Article  III.  for  we  recognize  that 
questions  of  Jurisdiction  "must  be  considered 
part  of  an  organic  growth — part  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process."  and  that  the  history  of  the 
Judiciary  article  gives  meaning  to  its  pithy 
phrases  Romero  v  International  Operating 
Co.  358  US  354.  360  (1959).  The  Frainers' 
overreaching  concern  that  control  over  Inter- 
national affairs  be  vested  In  the  new  na- 
tional government  to  safeguard  the  standing 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  therefore  reinforces  the  result  we 
reach  today. 

Although  the  Allen  Tort  Statute  has 
rarely  been  the  basis  for  Jurisdiction  during 
Its  long  history."'  In  light  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  action  Is  property  brought  In  federal 
court  ■■  This  Is  undeniably  an  action  by  an 
alien,  for  a  tort  only,  committed  In  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  The  paucity  of  suits 
successfully  maintained  under  the  section 
is  readily  attributable  to  the  statutes  re- 
quirement of  alleging  a  "violation  of  the  law 
of  nations'  (emphasis  supplied!  at  the 
Jurisdictional  threshold  Courts  have,  ac- 
cordingly, engaged  In  a  more  searching  pre- 
liminary review  of  the  merits  than  Is  re- 
quired, for  example  under  the  more  flexible 
'arising  under  "  formulation  Compare  O- 
Reilly  de  Camara  v  Brooke.  209  U  S  45.  52 
( 1907)  (question  of  Allen  Tort  Statute  Juris- 
diction dlSF>osed  of  "on  the  merits")  Holmes. 
J  1.  with  Bell  V  Hood.  327  US  678  i  1946) 
1  general  federal  question  Jurisdiction 
not  defeated  by  the  possibility  that  the 
averments  In  the  complaint  may  fall  to  state 
a  cause  of  action)  Thus,  the  narrowing  con- 
struction that  the  Allen  Tort  Statute  has 
previously  received  reflecu  the  fact  that 
earlier  cases  did  not  involve  such  well-es- 
tablished, universally  recognized  nornu  of 
international  law  that  are  here  at  Issue. 

For  example,  the  statute  does  not  confer 
Jurisdiction  over  an  action  by  a  Luxem- 
bourgeols  International  Investment  trust's 
suit  for  fraud,  conversion  and  corporate 
waste.  IIT  v  Vencav  519  F  2d  1001.  1015. 
( 1975)  In  IIT.  Judge  Friendly  astutely  noted 
that  the  mere  fact  that  every  nation's  mu- 
nicipal law  may  prohibit  theft  does  not  In- 
corporate "the  Eighth  Commandment,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  steal'  .  (Intel  the  law  of  na- 
tions "  It  Is  only  where  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  demonstrated  that  the  wrong  Is  of 
mutual,  and  not  merely  several,  concern,  by 
means  of  express  International  accords,  that 
a  wrong  generally  recognized  becomes  an  In- 
ternational law  violation  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  Other  recent  i  1350  cases  are 
similarly   distinguishable  = 

II T  adopted  a  dictum  from  Lopes  v.  Ree- 
derei  Richard  Schroder,  225  F  Supp.  292 
(ED  Pa  1963)  to  the  effect  that  "a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  arises  only  when  there 
has  been  a  violation  by  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals of  those  standards,  rules  or  customs 
(a)  affecting  the  relationship  between  states 
or  between  an  Individual  and  a  foreign  state 
and  (b)  used  by  those  states  for  their  com- 
mon good  and  or  In  dealings  infer  se  '  "  ITT. 
supra.  519  F  2d  at  1015.  quoting  Lopes,  supra. 
225  F  Supp  at  297  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  formulation  so  long  as  It  be  understood 
that  the  courts  are  not  to  prejudge  the  scope 
of  the  Issues  that  the  nations  or  the  world 
may  deem  Important  to  their  interrelation- 
ships, and  thus  to  their  common  good  As  one 
commentator  has  noted  the  sphere  of 
domestic    jurisdiction    Is   not   an   Irreducible 


sphere  of  rights  which  are  somehow  Inherent, 
natural,  or  fundamental  It  does  not  create 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  development 
or  International  law  Matters  of  domestic 
jurisdiction  are  not  those  which  are  unregu- 
lated by  International  law.  but  those  which 
are  left  by  International  law  for  regulation 
by  States  There  are.  therefore  no  matters 
which  are  domestic  by  their  'nature  '  All  are 
susceptible  of  international  legal  regulation 
and  may  become  the  subjects  of  new  rules  of 
customary  law  of  treaty  obligations  Preuss. 
"Article  2.  Paragraph  7  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Matters  of  Domestic 
Jtu-lsdlctlon.  "  Hague  Rrceuil  (Extract.  I49i 
at  8.  reprinted  in  H  Brlggs.  The  Law  of  Sa- 
tions  24  (1952)  Here  the  nations  have  made 
It  their  business,  both  through  International 
accords  and  unilateral  action. ='  to  be  con- 
cerned with  domestic  human  rlght.s  viola- 
tions to  this  magnitude  Tlie  case  before  us 
therefore  falls  within  the  Lopes 'IIT  rule 

Since  federal  Jurisdiction  mav  properly  be 
exercl-sed  over  the  Fllartlgas    claim,  the  ac- 
tion must  be  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings   Appellee  Pena.  however,  advances  sev- 
eral  additional   points   that   He   beyond   the 
scope  of  our   holding  on   Jurisdiction    Both 
to  emphasize  the  boundaries  of  our  holding, 
and  to  clarify  some  of  the  Issues  reserved  for 
the  district  court  on  remand,  we  will  address 
these  contentions  briefly, 
rv 
Pena   argues   that   the   customary   law  of 
nations,  as  reflected  in  treaties  and  declara- 
tions that  are  not  self-executing,  should  not 
be  applied  as  rules  of  decision  in  this  case 
In  doing  so.  he  confuses  the  question  of  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  under  the  Allen  Turt  stat- 
ute,   which    requires    consideration    of    the 
law  of  nations,  with  the  Issue  of  the  choice 
of  law  to  be  applied,  which  will  be  addressed 
at  a  later  stage  In  the  proceedings   The  two 
Issues  are  distinct.  Our  holdlni;  on  subject 
matter    Jurisdiction    decides    only    whether 
Congress  Intended  to  confer  Judicial  power 
and   whether   It    is  authorized   to  do  so  bv 
Article   III    The   choice  of  law   inquiry  is  a 
much  broader  one.  primarily  concerne<i  with 
fairness,    see   Home   Injurance    Co     v     Dick. 
281    US     397    (1930);    consequently.    It    looks 
to  wholly  different  considerations    See  Lau- 
ritzen  V    Larsen.  345  US    571   (19641    Should 
the  district  court  decide  that  the  Launt:en 
analysis  requires  it  to  apply  Paraguayan  law 
our  courts  will  not  have  occasion  to  consider 
what   law    would    govern    a   suit   under   the 
Allen    Tort    Statute    where    the    challenged 
conduct  Is  actionable  under  the  law  of  the 
forum  and  the  law  of  nations,  but  not  the 
law   of    the    Jurisdiction    ip    which   the   tort 
occurred  -• 

Pena  also  argues  that  "11  if  the  conduct 
complained  of  Is  alleged  to  be  the  act  of  the 
Paraguayan  government,  the  suit  Is  barred 
by  the  Act  of  State  doctrine  "  This  argutrent 
was  not  advanced  below,  and  is  therefore  not 
t)efore  us  on  this  aopeal  We  note  in  passing 
however,  that  we  doubt  whether  action  by  a 
state  official  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and 
wholly  unratified  by  that  nation's  govern- 
ment, could  prorerly  be  characterized  as  an 
act  of  state  See  Banco  Sncionale  de  Cuba  v 
Sabbafino.  supra.  376  U  S  398;  Vnderhill  v 
Hernandez.  168  US  250  (1897)  Pa.'aguay's 
renunciation  of  torture  as  a  legitimate  In- 
strument of  state  policy,  however,  does  not 
strip  the  tort  of  Its  character  as  an  Interna- 
tional law  violation,  if  it  in  fact  occurred 
under  color  of  government  authority.  Set 
Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons 
from  Being  Subjected  to  Torture  supra  not* 
U.  ct  Ez  parte  Young.  209  US.  123  (1908) 
(State  official  subject  to  suit  for  constitu- 
tional violations  despite  Immunity  of  state). 
Finally,  we  have  already  stated  that  we 
do  not  reach  the  critical  question  of  forum 
non  conveniens,  since  It  was  not  considered 
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below  In  closing,  however,  we  noted  that 
the  foreign  relations  implications  of  this  and 
other  Issues  the  district  court  will  be  re- 
quired to  ad  udirfitc  on  rpni.'tnd  underscore 
the  wisdom  of  the  First  Congress  In  vesting 
Jurisdiction  over  su  h  claims  ;n  the  federal 
district  courts  through  the  .^lien  Tort  Stat- 
ute Questions  of  this  nature  art  fraught 
with  implications  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
and  therefore  should  not  tie  left  to  the  po- 
tentially varying  adjudications  of  the  courts 
of  the  fifty  states. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  Interna- 
tional community  has  come  to  recognize 
ute.  Questions  of  this  nature  are  fraught 
disregard  of  basic  human  rights  and  par- 
ticularly the  right  to  be  free  of  to'-ture. 
Spurred  first  by  the  Great  War.  and  then  the 
Second,  civilized  nations  have  banded  to- 
gether to  prescribe  acceptable  norms  of  in- 
ternational behavior.  From  the  ashe^  of 
the  Second  World  War  arose  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  amid  hopes  that  an  era 
of  peace  and  cooperation  had  at  la.st  bepun 
Though  many  of  these  aspirations  have  re- 
mained elusive  goals,  that  circumstance 
cannot  diminish  the  true  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  the  modern  age.  humanitarian 
and  practical  considerations  have  combined 
to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recopnlzc 
.hat  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
Is  In  their  individual  and  collective  interest. 
Among  the  rights  universally  proclaimed  by 
all  nations,  as  we  have  noted.  Is  the  right 
to  be  free  of  physical  torture  Indeed,  for 
purposes  of  civil  liability,  the  tortunr  has 
become — like  the  pirate  and  slave  trader 
before  him — hostis  humani  generis,  an  en- 
emy of  all  mankind  Our  holding  today  giv- 
ing effect  to  a  Jurisdictional  provision  en- 
acted by  our  First  Congress,  is  a  small  but 
Important  step  In  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ageless  dream  to  /ree  all  people  from  brutal 
violence. # 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Duarte  l£  the  son  of  Pena's  companion. 
Juana  Baurlsta  Fernandez  Vlllalba.  who  later 
accompanied  Pena  to  the  United  States. 

'Several  officials  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  were  named  as  de- 
fendants In  connection  with  this  portion  of 
the  action  Beraufe  Pena  has  no'w  been  de- 
ported, the  federal  defendants  are  no  longer 
parties  to  this  suit,  and  the  claims  against 
them  are  not  before  us  on  this  appeal 

'Jurisdiction  was  also  Invo>-ed  pursuant 
to  23  US.C.  5?  1651.  2201  &  2202.  presum- 
ably In  connection  with  appellants'  attempt 
to  delay  Pena's  return  to  Paraguay 

•Richard  Falk.  the  Albert  O  Ml'.bank  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  and  Practice  at 
Princeton  University,  and  a  former  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  avers  that.  In  his  Judgment. 
"It  Is  now  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  tor- 
ture of  a  person  held  In  detention  that  re- 
sults In  severe  harm  or  death  Is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations."  Thomas  Pranck.  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  New  "i'ork  Uni- 
versity and  Director  of  the  New  York  U:ilver- 
slty  Center  for  International  Studle.'i  offers 
his  opinion  that  torture  has  now  been  re- 
jected by  virtually  all  nations  although  it 
was  once  commonly  used  to  extract  confes- 
sions Richard  LUllch.  the  Howard  W  Smith 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Law.  concludes,  after  a 
lengthy  review  of  the  authorities,  that  offi- 
cially perpetrated  torture  Is  "a  violation  of 
International  law  (formerl>  called  the  law 
of  nations)."  Finally.  Myres  MarDougal  a 
former  Sterling  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Yale 
^w  Sciiool.  and  a  past  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
states  that  torture  Is  an  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  "it  has  long  been 


recognized  that  such  offenses  vlrtuallj  affect 
relations  between  states  " 

'ihe  Goro--.tiaga  afSdavlt  states  that  a 
father  whose  son  has  been  wrongfully  killed 
may  lu  addition  to  commencing  a  criminal 
proceeding  brir.g  a  civil  action  for  damage.' 
agaias;  the  person  re.spun-ib'.e  Accordingly. 
Mr  Filar'.lga  has  the  right  to  commence  a 
civil  action  against  Mr  Duarte  and  Mr  Pena- 
Irala  since  he  accuses  them  both  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  sons  death.  He  may  com- 
mence such  a  civil  action  either  simultane- 
ously with  the  commencement  of  the  crim- 
inal proceeding,  during  the  time  that  the 
criminal  proceeding  la-us.  or  within  a  year 
after  the  criminal  proceeding  has  termi- 
nated. In  either  even*,  however,  the  civil 
action  may  not  proceed  to  Judgment  until 
the  criminal  proceeding  ha.-,  been  disposed 
of.  If  the  defendant  is  found  not  guilty  be- 
cause he  was  not  the  author  oi  the  case 
under  Investigation  in  the  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, no  civil  action  for  indemnity  for 
damages  based  upon  the  same  deed  investi- 
gated in  the  criminal  proceeding,  can  pros- 
per  or   succeed 

'  The  court  below  accordingly  did  not  con- 
sider the  motion  to  discuss  on  )orum  non 
conveniens  grounds,  which  Is  not  before  us 
on  this  appeal. 

■  Appellants  "associate  themselves  with" 
tliL  argument  of  some  of  the  amici  curiae 
that  their  claim  antes  directly  under  a 
treaty  of  the  Urated  States.  Brief  for  Appel- 
lants at  23  n  V  but  nonetheless  primarily 
rely  upon  treaties  and  other  international 
instruments  a.s  evidence  of  a;;  emerging 
norm  cf  customary  international  law.  rather 
than  Independent  source.s  of  law 

~  The  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Art  38  &  59,  June  26.  1945,  59  Stat. 
1055.   1060   (1945)    provides; 

Art  38—1  The  Court,  whose  function  Is  to 
decide  In  accordance  with  international  law 
.such  disputes  as  are  submitted  to  it.  shall 
apply : 

(a)  International  conventions,  whether 
general  or  particular,  establishing  rules  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the  contesting  states; 

(b)  international  custom,  as  evidence  of  a 
general  prartice  accepted  a.s  law; 

(c)  the  general  principles  of  law  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations; 

(d)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59. 
Judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the 
most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  var- 
ious nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for  the 
determination  of  the  rules  of  law. 

2  This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the 
power  oi  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo 
ct  bono,  if  the  partieh  agree  thereto 

Art.  95. — Tne  decision  o.  tlie  Court  has  no 
binding  force  except  between  the  parties  and 
in  respect  of  that  particular  case 

■  We  observe  that  this  Court  has  prevlouslv 
utilized  the  UN  Charter  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  .'Vmerican  States,  another 
iion-self-e.\ecu:lng  agreement,  as  evidence 
of  binding  principles  of  international  law 
United  States  v.  Toscanino.  500  F  2d  267  (2d 
Clr.  1974).  In  that  case,  our  government  a 
duty  under  Internationa;  law  to  refrain  Irom 
kidnapping  a  criminal  defendant  from  within 
the  borde.-s  of  another  nation,  where  forma! 
extradition  procedures  existed,  infringed  the 
personal  rights  of  the  defendant,  whose  In- 
ternational law  clalm.s  were  thereupon  re- 
manded for  a  hearing  in  the  district  court 
Eighteen  nations  have  incorporated  the 
Universal  Declaration  l.nto  their  own  consti- 
tutions 48  Reiuc  Internationale  de  Droit 
Penal  Nos   3  &  4,  at  211   (1977). 

'  Article   1 

1  For  the  purpose  of  this  Declaration,  tor- 
ture means  an  act  by  v^'hlch  severe  pain  or 
suffering,  w-hether  physical  or  mental,  is  In- 
tentionally infllr-ted  by  or  at  the  Instigation 
of  a  public  official  on  a  person  for  such  pur- 


poses as  obtaining  from  him  or  a  third  person 
Information  or  confession,  punishing  him  for 
an  act  he  has  committed  or  Is  suspected  of 
havini;  committed,  or  intimidating  hfm  or 
other  persons  It  does  not  include  pain  or  suf- 
fering arising  only  from,  inherer.t  or  mclden- 
tal  to  lawful  sanctions  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for 
the  Treatment   of  Prisoners. 

2     Torture   constitutes   an   aggravated   and 
deliberate  form  of  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punishment. 
Article  2 

Any  act  of  torture  or  other  cruel.  Inhuman 
or  degrading  treat.-ijent  or  punishment  is  an 
ofTer.-se  to  human  dignity  and  shall  be  con- 
demned as  a  denial  of  the  pu.-poses  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Unltpc  Na'lons  .ind  as  a  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms proclaimed  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights 

Article  3 

No  state  may  permit  or  tolerate  torture  or 
other  cruel  m  u.'r.an  or  degrading  ti-eatment 
or  punishment  Exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  a  state  of  war  or  a  threat  of  war  in- 
ternal political  instability  or  any  other  public 
emergency  may  not  be  invoked  as  a  JustiSca- 
tlon  of  torture  or  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment 
Article  4 

Each  state  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Declaration,  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  torture  and  other  cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment from  being  practiced  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

Article  5 

The  training  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  of  other  public  officials  who  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty 
shall  ensure  that  full  account  Is  taken  of 
the  prohibition  against  torture  and  other 
cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment.  This  prohibition  shall  also. 
where  appropriate,  be  Included  In  such  gen- 
eral rules  or  Instructions  as  are  Issued  In  re- 
gird  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  anyone 
who  may  be  involved  in  the  custody  or  treat- 
ment of  such  persons. 

Article  6 

Each  state  shall  keeo  under  .systematic  re- 
view interrogation  methods  and  practices  as 
well  as  arrangements  for  the  custody  and 
treatment  of  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty 
in  Us  territory,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
any  cases  of  torture  or  other  cruel.  Inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 
Article  7 

Each  Stat?  shall  ensure  that  all  acts  of 
torture  as  defined  In  Article  I  are  offenses 
under  Its  criminal  law  Tlie  same  shall  ap- 
ply In  regard  to  acts  which  constitute  psu-- 
ticipatlon  In,  complicity  in.  Incitement  to  or 
an  attempt  to  commit  torture. 
Article  8 

.Any  person  who  alleges  he  has  beer,  sub- 
jected to  torture  or  other  cruel  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  runishment  by  or  at 
the  instigation  of  a  public  official  shall  have 
the  right  to  complain  to  and  to  have  his 
case  ImTiartially  examined  by.  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  state  concerned 

Article  9 
Wherever  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 

iieve  that  an  act  of  torture  as  defined  In 
.Article  I  ha'=  been  committed,  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  .state  concerned  shall 
promptly  proceed  to  an  imnartial  ir.vestl.ea- 
tion  even  If  there  has  been  no  formal  com- 
plaint 

Article  10 
If  an  investl-^atlon  under  Article  8  or  Ar- 
ticle 9  establishes  that  an  act  of  torture  as 
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defined  In  Artii'.e  I  ii;)pi-ars  lu  have  been 
committed  criminal  proceedings  shall  be  In- 
stituted tikimnst  the  alleged  offender  or  of- 
fender. Ill  accordance  with  national  law  If 
an  alleKatiiiii  of  other  forms  of  cruel,  In- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment Is  considered  to  be  well  founded,  the 
alleged  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  subject 
to  criminal,  disciplinary  or  other  appropri- 
ate proceedings 

Article  1 1 

Where  It  Is  proved  that  an  act  of  torture 
or  other  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punl.shment  has  been  committed  by 
or  at  the  instigation  of  a  public  official,  the 
victim  shall  be  afforded  redress  and  comjen- 
sallon.  In  accordance  with  national  law 
Article  12 
Any  statement  which  Is  established  to  ha^e 
been  made  as  a  re  ult  of  torture  or  other 
cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment  may  not  be  Invoked  as  evidence 
against  the  pers m  concerned  or  against  any 
other  t)er«;on   In  aiiv  proceeding 

"48  Revue  IntrrnatxonaU-  rlr  I)r<,it  ri'nal 
N08.  3  &  4  at  20H  I  1977  1 

"US  Const,  amend  Vlll  ("cruel  and 
unusual  punl.shments  '  prohibited).  id 
amenxl   XIV 

•Constitution  of  Paraguay.  Art  45  (pro- 
hibiting torture  and  other  cruel  treatment). 
'-The  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  torture 
U  often  honored  In  the  breach  does  not 
diminish  its  binding  effect  as  a  norm  of 
International  law  As  one  commentator  has 
put  It.  "The  best  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  international  law  Is  that  every  actual  State 
recognizes  that  It  does  exist  and  that  It  Is 
Itself  under  an  obligation  to  observe  It  States 
often  violate  International  law.  Just  as  In- 
dividuals often  violate  municipal  law:  but 
no  more  than  Individuals  do  States  defend 
their  violations  by  claiming  that  they  are 
above  the  law  "  J  Brierly.  The  Outlook  for 
International  Law  4-i  (Oxford  1&44) 

"See  note  4.  supra  see  also  Ireland  v 
United  Kingdom.  Judgment  of  Jan  18.  1978 
(European  Court  of  Human  Rights),  sum- 
marized in  1 19781  Yearbook.  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  602  (Council  of 
Europe)  (holding  that  Brltalns  sublectlon 
of  prl.soners  to  sleep  deprivation,  hooding, 
exposure  to  hissing  noise,  reduced  diet  and 
fitanding  against  a  wall  for  hours  was  "In- 
human and  degrading."  but  not  "torture" 
within  meaning  of  European  Convention  on 
Miiinan  Rights) . 

"Eg.  22  use  12304(2)  ("Exce^t  under 
circumstances  specified  In  this  section,  no 
security  assistance  may  be  provided  to  any 
country  the  r;overnment  of  which  engages  In 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  hurr.an  rights"): 
.rjDsr  5  2151(a)  ("The  Congress  finds  that 
fundamental  political,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological changes  have  resulted  In  the  Inter- 
dependence of  nations  The  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  Individual  liberties,  economic 
prosperity,  and  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  best  sustained  and  en- 
hanced In  a  community  of  nations  which  re- 
spect individual  civil  and  economic  rights 
anil  freedom-,    i 

-f.ii.lii  •  r  the  type  alleged  here  would 
t>c  i,  'Lciliie  under  42  U  8  C  {  1983  or,  un- 
ci, i'lcr^  the  Constitution  If  performed  by 
ii  i;>viTnment  official 

'  As  I,ord  Stowell  said  In  The  Maria.  165 
Kn,;  Hep  955.  958  (Adm  1807)  "In  the  first 
place  It  Is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  Is  a 
Court  of  the  law  of  Nations,  though  sitting 
nere  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
i.re.it  Britain  It  belongs  t<j  the  nations 
I. real  Britain  It  belongs  to  other  natloru  as 
well  SA  to  our  own;  and  what  foreigners  have 


a  right  to  demand  from  it.  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  simply,  and  ex- 
clusively of  the  Introduction  of  principles 
borrowed  from  own  municipal  Jurisprudence. 
to  which  It  Is  well  known,  they  have  at  all 
times  expressed  no  Inconsiderable  repug- 
nance " 

•""The  plainest  evidence  that  International 
law  has  an  existence  In  the  federal  courts  In- 
dependent of  acts  of  Congress  Ls  the  long- 
standing rule  of  construction  first  enunciated 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall:  "an  act  of  con- 
gress ought  never  to  be  construed  to  violate 
the  law  of  nations.  If  any  other  possible  con- 
struction remains  .  "  The  Charming  Betsy, 
6  US.  (2  Cranch)  132.  143  (1804).  quoted  in 
Lauritzen  v    Larsen.  345  US    571.  578  (1953) 

-■'  Section  1350  afforded  the  basis  for  juris- 
diction over  a  child  custody  suit  between 
aliens  In  Adra  v.  Clift,  195  F  Supp  857  (D 
Md  1961 ) .  with  a  falsified  passport  supplying 
the  requisite  International  law  violation  In 
Bolchos  V  Darrell.  3  Fed  Cas  810  (DSC. 
1795).  the  Allen  Tort  Statute  provided  an  al- 
ternative basis  of  Jurisdiction  over  a  suit  to 
determine  title  to  slaves  on  board  an  enemy 
vessel  taken  on  the  high  seas 

We  recognize  that  our  rea.sonlng  might 
also  sustain  Jurisdiction  under  the  general 
federal  question  provision.  28  USC  ;  1331 
We  prefer,  however,  to  rest  our  decision  upon 
the  Allen  Tort  Statute.  In  light  of  that  pro- 
vision's close  coincidence  with  the  Jurisdic- 
tional facts  presented  In  this  case  See  Rom- 
ero v  International  Terminal  Operating  Co  . 
358  US  354  (1959) 

-■Dreyfus  v  Finck.  534  F  2d  24  (2d  CIr  ) . 
cerf  denied.  429  US.  835  (1976).  concerned 
a  forced  sale  of  property,  and  thus  sought  to 
Invoke  International  law  in  an  area  In  which 
no  consen.sus  view  existed  See  Sabbatino. 
supra.  376  U  S  at  428  Slmlllary.  Beniamin.i 
V  British  European  Airways.  572  F  2d  913 
(2d  CIr  1978).  cert  dentid.  439  US  1114 
( 1979).  held  only  that  an  air  disaster,  even  If 
caused  by  "willful"  negligence,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  law  of  nations  violation  Id  at  916. 
In  Khedivial  Line.  S  A  E  v  Seafarers'  Inter- 
natlonal  Union.  278  F  2d  49  (2d  CIr  1960). 
we  found  that  the  "right"  to  free  access  to 
the  ports  of  a  foreign  nation  was  at  best  a 
rule  of  comity,  and  not  a  binding  rule  of 
International  law 

The  cases  from  other  circuits  are  dlstln- 
rutshable  In  like  manner  The  court  in 
Huynh  Tht  Anh  v  Levi.  586  F  2d  625  1 6lh 
CIr  1978).  was  unable  to  discern  from  the 
traditional  sources  of  the  law  of  nations  "a 
universal  or  generally  accepted  substantive 
rule  or  principle"  governing  child  custody. 
Id  at  629.  and  therefore  held  Jurisdiction 
to  be  lacking  Cf  Nguyen  Da  Yen  v  Kissinger. 
528  F2d  1194.  1201  n  13  (9th  CIr  1975)  ("the 
Illegal  seizure,  removal  and  detention  of  an 
alien  against  his  will  in  a  foreign  country 
would  appear  to  be  a  tort  and  It  may  well 
be  a  tort  In  violation  of  the  law  of  nations'  ") 
(SI350  question  not  reached  due  to  In- 
adequate briefing)  Finally,  the  district  court 
in  Lopes  v  Reederei  Richard  Schroder,  225 
P  Supp  292  (ED  Pa  1963)  simply  found 
that  the  doctrine  of  seaworthlne'>s.  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  relied,  was  a  uniquely 
American  concept,  and  therefore  not  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations 

■'  As  President  Carter  stated  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  on  March  17 
1977 

All  the  slgnatorlec  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  have  pledged  themselves  to  observe 
and  to  respect  basic  human  rights  Thus 
no  member  of  the  United  Nations  can  claim 
that  mistreatment  of  the  citizens  Is  soleU' 
Its  own  business  Equally,  no  member  can 
avoid    Its   responsibilities   to  review    and    to 


speak  when  torture  or  unwarranted  deprlvs- 
tlon  ocrurs  In  any  part  of  the  world 

Reprinted  in  78  Department  of  State  Bull 
322  (  1977) .  see  note  17.  supra 

-  In  taking  that  broad  range  of  factors 
Into  account,  the  district  court  may  well  de- 
cide that  fairness  requires  It  to  apply  Para- 
guayan law  to  the  Instant  case  See  Slater  v. 
Mencan  National  Railway  Co.  194  US  120 
(1904).  Such  a  decision  would  not  retroac- 
tively oust  the  federal  court  of  subject  mat- 
ter jurisdiction,  even  though  plaintiff  s  cause 
of  action  would  no  longer  properly  be 
"created  "  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  See 
American  Well  Works  Co  v  Lane  i  Bowler 
Co.  211  US  257.  230  (1916)  (Holmes,  J). 
Once  federal  Jurisdiction  Is  established  by  a 
colorafcle  claim  under  federal  law  at  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  the  proceedin,?.  subsequent 
dlsmls.sal  of  that  claim  (here,  the  claim  un- 
der the  general  International  proscription  of 
torture)  does  not  deprive  the  court  of  juris- 
diction previously  established  See  Hagans  v 
f-aiine  415  US  528  (1974).  Romero  v  Inter, 
national  Territnal  Operating  Co.  358  US 
354  (1959).  Bell  v.  Hood.  327  US  678  (1948). 
C/  Huynh  Thi  Ahn.  supra,  583  F.2d  at  633 
(Choice  of  municipal  law  ousts  i  1350  juris- 
diction when  no  International  norms  exist  ) 
■■'  As  President  Carter  stated  in  his  ad- 
exUt  )A 


LEAVE  OF  ABSEN'CE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Ms.  Ferraro  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright  • .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pish  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Rhodes  I.  for  December  5.  1980.  after  12 
o'clock  noon,  on  account  of  attending  a 
funeral. 

Mr.  Lederer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account* of  a 
necessary  absence. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  December  5,  1980.  after  12 
o'clock  noon,  on  account  cf  attending  a 
funeral. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request,  o/  Mr 
Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  'Vates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  OliDLRS  CJKANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis.sion  to 
address  the  House,  foil  ...:.:  :  c  , .  la- 
tive  program  and  a:  .  ji  ..u  :  icrs 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes  today. 

'The  followinj^  M- .rnhers  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  SoLovoN  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr  Dannemeyer.  for  30  minutes,  to- 
ri a  v 

Mr  Marriott,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  PAt;i.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr  BfcHANA.N.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  H'.NSKN  'or  .•?0  minutes,  today. 

Mr    ("iiKidKAN    for   1,5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  DtiN  CiAtsfN,  for  60  minutes. 
Tuesday,  Dect-mber  9 

Mr  I  AicMARsiNo.  for  60  minutes,  Tues- 
dai.  I)f  ■criiber  9 

(Ttw  !oiio'M;iK  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of   Mr    MiNKTAi    to  rovi.sr  and  ex- 
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tend  the.r  remark.s  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  ' 

Mr  GoN7ALf:7,  for  30  minutts,  today. 

Mr  .Anntn/io.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  LaFal(  E,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  .Johnson  ol  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr  Drinan.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Pfeyer.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Roberts,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Weaver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs    BouQi'ARD.  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr,  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr    Wolff,   for  60   minutes,   today. 

Mr  MiNisH.  for  10  mmute.s.  today. 

Mr.  Vamk.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CoNYFRs.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms  Oakaf,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  f'LsniH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  fisHER,  for  10  minutes.  i:)ecem- 
ber  9,   1980 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr  Downey,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  p.iges  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  bv  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,259.75. 

Mr  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstandiiiK  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Publu  Printer  to  cost 
$2,063.25. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Solomon  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr  Wii  LiAMs  of  Ohio. 

.Mr  Paul. 

.Mr  RuDD. 

Mr.  Spence  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Fish 

Mr  Fursythe. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Daniei  B  Ckane, 

Mr  Hyde 

.Mr  HrcHANAN. 

•Mr  Carney. 

■Mr  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr  REGfiA, 

Mr  .Stanton 

Mr  Carter, 

Mr  lioPKiNs 

Mr  RfDD 

■Mr    .■\EDNOR. 

Mr  Pren/el. 
Mr  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr  RnrssELOT. 

•Mr    RiTTER 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  .Mr  Mineta  .  and  to  include  ex- 
truneous  matter;) 

Mr  SoLARz. 

Mr  .MiNisH  m  two  instances. 

■Mr   lioDiNO, 

Mr  C;rDGER 

.Mr  Fas(  FLi,  in  five  instances. 

Mr  M^TTn^■  ui  two  instances. 

Mr  Pease 

Mr  Daschle  m  two  instances 

Mr  Clay. 
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Cotter 

Pease  m  two  instances. 
Zablocki 

IcHORD  in  two  instances. 
Florio 
McDonald 

Mitchell  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
es 

Jenkins. 
Mottl. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Moakley  in  10  instances. 
Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

COELHO. 

Edwards  of  California, 

Brodhead, 

Akaka 

Weiss. 

Favntroy. 

Oberstar, 

Sharp, 

Rangel, 

Lehman 

Kostmayer  in  two  instances. 

Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Wolff. 

Hance, 

CONYERS 

f^Azio  m  two  instances. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  988  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thorities under  that  act  relating  to  national 
research   institutes,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  1391  An  act  to  .amend  section  9  of  the 
National  Climate  Propram  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1981.  and  for  other  purposes 

S,  1972  .\n  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  cert.ain  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  and  creditors  of. 
the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Development  Co  .  Inc.. 
and  for  otiier  purposes:  and 

S  2134  An  act  to  provide  for  t!ie  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOlfTT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNTTD 

Mr  NEDZI.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  exarmned  and  found  tru- 
ly enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HR  7018  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Itusectlclde  Fvinplrlde  and  Itodentlclde  .'Vet 
until  September  30.  1981.  and  for  otiier 
purposes. 

HR  7631  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  Independent 
agencies  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30.    1981,   and    for   other   purposes: 

HR  8061  An  act  making  approprlatlorts 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981    and  for  other  purposes:   and 


HJ  Res  205  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  of  funds  for  acquisition  of  a 
minu.ment  to  Dr  Ralph  J  Bunche  and  In- 
stallation of  such  monument  in  Ralph  J. 
Bunch.e  Park  m  New  York  Cltv 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  N'EDZI,  from  the  Committw  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  tne  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  E)ecember  3,   1980: 

HR  6086  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  US  civilian 
and  military  personnel  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  resulting  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  U  S  Government 
or  its  representatives  in  a  foreign  country 
or  from  an  authorized  evacuation  of  per- 
.sonnel    from   a   foreign    country. 

H  R  621 1  An  act  to  authorl7e  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  certain  patents 
under  the  Color  of  Title  Act: 

H  R  6889  An  act  entitled  the  "Methane 
Transportation  Research  Development  and 
Demonstration    Act    of    1980": 

H  R  7724  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  r>epartment  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  7466  .An  act  to  amend  section  3103 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to 
permit  the  employment  of  personal  a-ssist- 
ants  for  handicapped  Federal  emploveeg 
both  at  their  regular  duty  station  and  while 
on  travel  status:  and 

H  R    7805    An   act   tci  authorise  appropria- 
tions   for   the    American    Folkllfe    Center    for 
the   fiscal   years    1982     1983    and    1984 
On  December  4.  1980 

H  R  6942  An  art  to  authnrtre  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  Interna- 
tional security  and  development  a.sslstance. 
the  Peace  Corps  and  refugee  assistance  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HR  7.584  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  Justice  and 
Commerce  the  Judlclarv  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sept.emiber  30. 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes 

HR  7765  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal    year    1981:    and 

H  R  8228  An  act  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Lake  Erie  shall  be  declared  non- 
navigable. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LOWRY  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  mot'on  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p  m  > . 
under  its  previous  order  the  Hou.se  ad- 
loumed  until  Tuesday.  December  9 
1980.  at  3  p.m. 


EXPENDITLTRE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  varous  House  committees 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
US  dollars  utilized  bv  them  during  the 
th*rd  Quarter  of  calendar  vear  1980  In 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Pubhc  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 


VOL 
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Ptr  ditm  I 


TianspofUlion 


Namt  of  Mtmbct  ci  trnployN 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  (Mlaf 

tquivaltnt 

Forciin  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  '■ 


Forelfn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Ottier  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Forelin  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  < 


ToUl 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foieijn  Of  U.S. 

currency         currency* 


Hon.  Robert  Duncan. 


I  lansportation  by  OOD 

Hon.  Jack  Highluwer       

Tiansportalion  by  DOO. 
Hon.  William  Lehman 


11 

m 

7/12 


7/6  Italy      . 

7/8  tjypt ... 

7/12  Israel  .. 

7/13  Iretond. 


?73.00 
125.36 
400.00 
106.00 


7/25 


7/27    Canada. 


137.61 


3,S3S.a9 


Hon  J.  Kenneth  Robinsc  n. 


riansportation  by  DOD.. 

Hon   Tom  Steed  

leny  Bevels 


•/« 

83 
8S 

8/7 
B/8 


t!f>  Nicaraiua 

8/9  Honduras    

8/5  Eniland..'. 

8/6  West  Gernwriy. 

8'7  Denmark 

8^8  Norway 

8/9  Iceland 


225.00  . 

225.00 
252  00 

78  00 
115  00 
186.00 

7S.00 


273.20 


333.00 


Aubrey  A.  Gunnels. 
Terry  R.  Peel...     . 


Commercial  transportation. 
Transportation  by  DOO 
Donald  P.Smith 


7/8 

8/4 

8-6 

8,10 

7/8 

7/6 

7/9 

7/11 

7/11 

7/14 

7/14 

7/16 


7/10    Canada  

8/6    Nica'aiua   

8'9  Hondu'as  ... 
United  States.. 

7  10    Canada 

7/9  Saudi  Arabia... 

7/11     Oman  

7/11    Somalia 

7/14     Kenya 

7/14    Sudan 

7/16  f£ypt. 

7/17  West  Germany. 


225.00 

225  00 
225  00 
50  00 
225  00 
300.00 
150.00 


4. 794  86 

410  64 


«99.00 
385.02 


273.00 
125. 3t 

400.(0 
106.00 
1.535.89 
137.61 
273.20 
225.00 
558.00 
252.00 

78.00 
1I5.C0 
186.  0 

75.00 
.  794  86 
635  64 
225.00 
225.00 
749.  PO 
610..  2 
300.  bU 
150.00 


225.00 


22S.N 


150.00 
75.00 


Commercial  transportation. 
Transportation  by  DOD      . 


7/» 

7/ii 

7/11 
7/14 
7'14 
7/16 


7  9 
7  11 
711 
7/14 
7,14 
7/16 
7/17 


Saudi  Arabia... 

Oman 

Somalia.. 

Kenya ...,. 

Sudan 

tlypi 

West  Gefnwny. 


301.00 

150.00 


2. 006. 75 
2.845.75 


150.00 
75.00 
2,886.75 
2, 845. 75 
300.00 
150.01 


225.00 


225.00 


150.00 
75.00 


2.  806.  75 

2. 845. 75 


15000 

75.00 

2,886.75 

2. 845  75 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lod(in(  and  meals. 


Oct.  30, 1980. 


'  If  foreifn  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent.  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
eipended. 

JAMIE  WHITTEN. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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Per  dicm  i 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Dale 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


Name  of  Member  cr  employee 

Arrival 

Departure    Country 

Foreign 
currerKy 

or  U.S. 
currency  - 

Foreign 
currency 

or  U.S. 
currency  ■ 

Foreign 
cutreiKy 

or  U.S. 

currency  = 

Foreign 
currency 

Of  U.S. 
currency  '■ 

Ichord,  Congressman  Richard  H. 

8/31 

9/3    [nglaod 

209.72 

507.00 

209.72 

507.03 

Committee  total        .  . 

507.00  . 

507.00 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
Nov.  21. 1980. 


•■  If  foreign  currerKy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  tnXit  amunt 
eipended. 

MELVIN  PRICE. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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I'luirr  li.ii.M  .:  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
cnmnuiiiir.itiii:,  were  taken  from  the 
.Spiikri      i.ibir  a;  ii  referred  as  follows: 

j78;)  .\  .t;ur  .':  .in  ilie  Asstslant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
LoglsMcs),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  guard  services  function  at  the  Naval 
Undersea  Systems  Center.  New  London, 
Conn.,  pursuant  to  section  502ib)  of  Public 
Law  9ft-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

5786  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  second  annual  report 
on  implementation  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 618(d)(1)  of  the  act  (Public  Law  94- 
142);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
I.abnr 


;i>.i!fiii,    ifcliu     \  J.  >     .n  t'.fc-^    iiumJrcl     oil     Eiit     Kt'^ - 

Istry  of  Natural  Landmarks  and  areas  of  na- 
tional significance  included  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  which  exhibit 
known  or  anticipated  damage  or  threats  to 
the  Integrity  of  their  resources,  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  Pxibllc  Law  91-383.  as  amended 
(H  Doc  No  96  394):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTaIrs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


i.ic  r.iii.-;  .\N!)  HhS(  )!.rTU)Ns 


Uniifi  .  i 

,  ;  .    .'  ,:;   riii.    XII!    r.; 

>i  ir't      o! 
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\\i:<    lifhv  II  I'll    !,■   ;:. 

■   ("irrk 

for  print. Ii 

:   a  Ml  rt'Iflt'litt   to  ';ir 

p:  ii,)er 

cal<  Jiii.i;     t 

'allows: 

/i/HV     .\    a--'rr 
eral    o;    ihr    I'n 
report    on    Mif 
Ciifi:-  >:    H:s-or: 
.laii.iiiry    i:      I'lHi 
M  ('    I.<'i;ls;a'i%<' 
>  .  .01)  HI     l.S    I)f 

Illl-'ft'  oi.    CioviT- 
y.BH      .\    l.'-'cr 
In'frior    ;r,in>,ini 
liikj    ■  i  i     iirtM,s    of 


from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

ii't  S'.i'.  '-.iiismlttlng  a 
1    il; '  ■  :■•     1  lilted    States 

t,  .-i.H  u;  V  lu.-^  tiie  year  ended 
'  pursuant  to  section  431  of 
Rcori;ant/fti|on  Act  of  1970 
a-inf.,-  4    ]  an  1      to  the  Com- 

iincii'  C  iju-.M-ious 
frmii    ■he    .Secretary    of    the 
:    he  annual  report  Ust- 
loiaii   significance  with 


Mr  /..-MJl.oc  Kl  Committee  on  Koreign  Af- 
fairs Report  on  Allocation  of  Budget  totals 
under  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  flscal  year  1981  (Rept  No. 
96-1529)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  LEVITAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S  1142  (Rept.  No.  96- 
1530).  Ordered  to  be  printed 


pott-ntiHi   for  liuiuMoii   in   thp  National   Tark 


ITBLU'     iill  I  -S     .AM)     R[-:.soirTI()NS 

UiultT  cl.iu.^r  ,">  o!   ruh'  .X  ;uut  claU-sc  4 
of  rule  XXII    [lubiu    biil.^  :uui  rt'.s(.ilut.ion.'~ 


weri"   introduced  and  .severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By   Mr    ABDNOR: 

H  R  8429  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  funds  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  plans  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  economic  losses  to  the  State  which 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of 
land  within  South  Dakota  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Hv   Mr    ,^KAK-\ 

\i  \>.  hi  >  ..\  !  ::  •'  compensate  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  enlisted  members  In  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  the  Insular  force  of 
the  US.  Navy  during  World  War  II  for  the 
difference  between  their  actual  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  the  pay  and  allowances  au- 
thorized for  other  enlisted  members  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Regular  Navy  of  cor- 
responding grades  and  Iens;th  of  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

HR    Mr.     .\   hill   for  the  relief  of  certain 

natlM-'.  .  ;   •ill-  r'hlllpplnes  who  served  In  the 

Unftil    .s'a-cs    .'XrniPd    Forres    durlnq    World 

War  II     ••>  'hi-  ("ommltiee  on  the  Judiciary 

H'.    .Mr     I)<)WNKY 

UH  84.(2  \  bill  to  ainciid  •.'■r  Ii.'crna: 
Revenue  Ct>de  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  deduction  of  contrlbu- 
ti'iUs  'o  piireis's  ii!!(l  '.'udents  savings  ac- 
.  oiin's    for    edu  Htiuiui:    purooses:    to    the 

(",  sriinilMee    on    Wa\  s    and    Means 


\ 


December  5,   1980 
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I3v  .Mr    FRENZEL 

H  K  84:i.i  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re.^pect  to,  the 
valuation  of  bank  holding-  (drnpanv  as-et.- 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
certain  private  foundations  are  required  i" 
distribute,  to  the  Coniinittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

B;,    y.T    H.AM.MERSCHMIDT 

U  R  84  H  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna. 
Revenue  Code  of  'i954  to  repeal  the  Family 
Her.' a:  I'ax  'n  the  Commit 'ee  on  Ways  and 
Meat.s 

B>    Mr    JENKINS 

HR  8435  A  bli;  tu  prolublt  the  remtAa. 
be:  rt  ..lahuary  1,  1982.  of  houseboats  or 
tlLai.i.t  rablns  from  water  resource  areas 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

Bv  Mr    .MCDONALD 

HR  84.36  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  rem:.va! 
before  January  1  1982  of  houseboats  or 
floating  cabins  from  water  resource  areas  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD  of   Pennsylvania: 

HR  84:i7  A  bill  to  authon?e  any  national 
b.i:-f,  •■  establish  branches  outside  of  the 
State  m  which  such  national  bank  is  lo- 
cated and  to  authorize  any  bank  holdlnp 
company  to  acquire  control  of  banks  locited 
outside  ol  the  State  In  which  such  ban  : 
holding  company  Is  located:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Banking.  Finance  and   Urban   Atfair."- 

H.R,  8438.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  bank 
holding  company  to  acquire  control  of  banks 
located  outside  of  the  State  In  which  such 
bank  holding  company  Is  located;  to  the 
Co.Timlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
AfTalrs 

HR.  8439  A  bill  to  authorize  any  bank 
holding  company  to  acquire  control  of 
banks,  ani  any  national  bank  to  establish 
branches  throughout  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  m  which  such  bank 


liolding  company  or  national  bank  is  lo- 
cated, to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  AfTalrs 

HR  8440  A  bill  to  atithorize  any  bank 
holding  com-any  to  acquire  control  of  banks 
located  throughout  the  standard  metropol- 
itan statistical  area  m  which  such  banr: 
bank  holding  company  is  located,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs 

HR  844!  A  bii:  to  authorize  any  bank 
holding  company  located  in  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  in  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  located  to  acquire 
control  of  banks  located  throughout  such 
area  to  the  Commilttes  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  -Affairs 

HR  8442  A  bill  to  authorize  any  national 
bank  located  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  in  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  located  to  establish  branches 
throughout  such  area  and  to  authorize  any 
bank  holding  company  in  such  area  to  ac- 
quire control  of  banks  throughout  such  area 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  AtTairs, 

By  Mr    PREYER  i  f or  himself    Mr,  Fas- 
cell.  Mr    \'an  Deeklin,  Mr    Drinan 
Mr,  English    Mr    Evans  of  'ndiana. 
Mr    KosTMAYER,  Mr    Weiss,  Mr,  Ma- 
Tsri     Mr     Goldwater.    Mr     Brooks 
Mr     EfTLER.   and   Mr    Kindness)  : 
H  R    8443     A   bill    to   reorganiz.e   the   inter- 
national   communications    activities   of    the 
Federal    Oovernment.    Jointly,    to   the    Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Foreign  .Affairs 
By  Mr    FISH 
H,    Con     Res     455,    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   t!  e   Congress   that 
upon  the  release  of  the  Americans  held  hos- 
tage in   Iran,  the  United  States  should  pay 
to  each   hostage  an   amount  equal   t.j  twice 
the  sum  of  all   pay  and   allowances  earned 
by  such   hostage  during  the  --eriod  of  cap- 
tivity.  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


.'^DDITIOX.i.L  SPONSORS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon.sors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows 

H  R  7254  ^!r  Oilman  Mr  ^!oAKLET  Mr. 
Sfibej-.linc  Mr  Magi  irf  ar.d  .Mr  I-oed  of 
Tennessee 

H  R     7983      -Mr     -Moffett    and    Mrs     Speu.- 

MAN 

HR  8367.  Mr  Yolng  of  .\laska,  .Mr  Lijan, 
Mr  .Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr  Whittaker  Mrs. 
Holt  and  Mr  Bevill 

HR   8424:  .Mr   McCloskf  y  and  ^;r   Baf  m.is. 

H     Con     Res    346,    Mr     Bere:  tif. 

H  Con  Re;  443  Mr  .\!itchell  of  Mary- 
land and  Mr    Ottincfr 

H    Con    Res    450     Mr    McDadf 

H  Con  Res  454  Mr  Whitehirst  Mr. 
Yatron.  .Mr,  Hansen  Mr  Corrad*  Mr  Rob- 
inson, and  Mr  Rinaldo 

H,  Res  144,  Mr  Pri^chard  .Mr  Marliott 
Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr  Ford 
of  Tennessee  Mr  Le^erer,  Mr  Mitchell  of 
.Maryland  >.;.-  Moorhlad  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Yates  ^:r  HrBbARD.  Mr  .^nierson  of 
California  Mr  Mavroules,  Mr  Van  Deerlin, 
-':r  Bennett,  Mr  Fascell,  .Mr  Beard  ol 
iil'.ode  Island  Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
P;N.iL.tY  Mrs  Spellman,  Mr  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  .Mr  McDade,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr  Lfhman  Mr  Hcllan:>, 
Mr,  English,  Mr  Edwards  of  Ca:ifornla  Mr 
Cfiappell,  Mr  Duncan  of  Tennessee  Mr 
NowAK.  Mr  Ratchford,  Mr  Reuss  Mr  John 
L  Burton,  Mr  Coelho  Mr  Horton,  Mr 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Taukf  Mr 
?tokes.  Mr  Stark.  Mr  Jef-forde  .Mr  Bon- 
KER.  Mrs  Byron  Mr  Frost.  Mr,  Guyee  Mr 
Winn  Mr  D  .^m  urs,  Mr  Moffett  Mr  Au- 
CoiN,  M'  G  >.f:n:  Mr  Florio.  Mr  Yoi  ng  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mrs,  Bot  quaR),  Mr.  Mica,  Mr  Pic- 
kle, Mr  KocovsEK  Mr  Lent,  Mr  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mx.  Peyser. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  November  20.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  45  am,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr   Young  I 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D  D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  lur  they 
shall  see  God. — Matthew  5    8. 

Let  us  pray 
"O  Ood,  our  help  In  ages  past. 

Our  luipe  for  veiirs  to  rome. 
Our  Nhflter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

Aiul  our  t'tcriuti  tiome 

"Under  tlic  shiutow  of  Thy  throne 
Thy  sHiiit.s  h.ivf  dwelt  secure; 
Sufficient  isThme  arm  alone. 
And  our  defense  is  sure 

"O  God.  our  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Be  Thou  our  God  while  life  shall  last. 
And  our  eternal  home  " 

— Isaac  Watts.  1719. 

O  Lord,  let  Thy  benediction  be  upon 
the  96th  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Confirm  all  that  i.s  right  Correct  all 
that  IS  wronii  Provide  for  all  that  Is  un- 
finished And  with  one  accord  may  we 
pruise  Thee  for  Thy  goodness  and  mercy 

Now  Ko  in  peace 
Ri'mf'mb«'r  the  [K)<)r 
Be  kiiullv  disposed  one  tj>  another 
And  may  the  bles.sed  (AhIs  love  go  with 
you  and  abide  with  you  forever, 
fmen 


RECOGNITION   OF   mv.   ACTING 
MAJORITY   LEADER 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore     The 
acting  nuijuntv  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr 


THE  JOURNAL 

M.\TSUNAGA     Mr     President. 


I 


a.sk  uniuumous  con.sent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  lx>  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  approvetl  to  date  as  though 
read 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


RECOGNITION   OF   TflE    PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  President.  I 
aslc  unanimou.s  consent  that  a  precedent 
be  broken  and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate  frcm  the  chair  for  as  long  as  he 
wishes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SENATE   BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Young  > .  This  is  indeed  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  for  me.  one  that  I  never 
expected  to  come 

I  have  more  seniority  than  any  Re- 
publican in  the  histon.-  of  the  Senate 
One  Senator  h.is  served  about  a  year  and 
a  half  longer,  but  there  Is  a  break  in  his 
service 

I  reallv  never  thought  this  day  would 
come  And  it  would  not  have  except  for 
the  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  and 
consideration  of  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd.  and  the  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Baker,  and  one  of  my 
longtime  friends.  .Senator  Magnu.son. 
for  relinquishing  his  important  assign- 
ment of  President  pro  tempore  for  this 
1  day. 

This  one  day  will  live  a  long  time  In 
my  life  and  always  a  mast  pleasant 
memory. 

There  Is  somethii.g  unusual,  too.  that 
I  would  like  to  mention  I  was  the  last 
Senator  sworn  in  by  the  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent Truman  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent I  was  greatly  honored  that  yester- 
day Vice  President  Mondale  r.dmtnis- 
tered  the  oath  of  office  He  is  a  great  Vice 
President,  very  popular,  and  a  long-time 
good  friend  of  mine 

So  this  is  a  great  honor  and  one  of 
the  best  days  of  my  lifetime  I  thank 
the  leadership  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  making  this  pos  ible 
Mr  BAKER  addre.ssed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  rise  only 
to  acknowledge  thai  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  looks  and  appears  to  this  body 
as  if  he  had  occupied  it  for  many  years 
and  graces  that  position  to  the  great 
benefit  of  this  body. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  for  making  it  po.ssible  for 
him  to  speak  at  this  point  I  expre.ss  my 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  and 
to  Senator  Macnuson.  particularly,  for 
making  this  occurrence  po.ssible 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
certainly  is  a  precedent-breaking  event. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  now  .seated  In 
the  chair  will  go  down  in  history  not  only 
for  the  many  great  contributions  he  has 
made  as  a  Senator  from  his  own  State, 
but  having  broken  a  great  precedent  of 
the  Senate  by  presiding  as  a  minority 
Member  over  the  maioritv  partv 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
who  has  the  first  special  order  this  morn- 
ing'' 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  temnore  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be  rec- 
ognized 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 


Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  how 
little  did  I  think  I  would  be  addressing 
my  colleague  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  august  body  on  this  day  i  certainlv 
want  to  join  with  the  other  Senators  in 
commenting  ufX)n  the  uniqueness  of  this 
day  It  does  the  State  of  North  DakoU 
great  honor 

To  my  colleague,  congratulations  on 
this  very  special  day. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
MORGAN 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  Irorn  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  not   to  cxiced   15  minutes. 


INVASION  OF  LEGISLATIVT:  POWERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  I  will  be  ending  my 
term  as  US  Senator.  6  years  ago  when 
I  came  here.  I  was  appointcxl  to  a  very 
important  committee  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  I 
served  on  that  committee  for  a  number 
of  years  My  recollection  is  I  served  4 
years. 

During  that  period  of  time,  I  served 
along  with  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  was  then 
Senator  Monpale.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Senator 
ScHWEiKER.  on  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  for  domestic  in- 
tell.gence  in  which  we  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  COINTEL.  the  abu.se  of 
power  by  police  agencies  including  the 
FBI,  the  IRS  and  other  intelligence 
agencies. 

During  the  last  4  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  .serve  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  which  has  had  juris- 
diction over  a  number  of  very  difficult 
and  ver>-  tryinr  problems  involving 
Members  of  the  Senate 

As  I  leave  this  Senate.  I  am  concerned 
about  some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front it.  Not  undulv.  becau.se  as  a  student 
of  hi.story.  I  recall  that  throughout  the 
history  of  this  Congress,  there  have  been 
turbulent  and  trying  times. 

But  with  the  good  work  and  the  good 
faith  of  men  and  women  of  this  Nation, 
tho.se  matters  have  always  been  resolved 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  or  have  most  al- 
ways been  resolved  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom, and  the  preservation  of  our  democ- 
racy 

Since  I  am  leaving,  I  want  to  speak  on 
a  .subject  that  gives  me  some  concern, 
arising  out  of  my  6  years  of  experience 
on  these  two  committees  Becau.se  I  am 
leaving  the  Senate  and  have  tio  official 
interest  or  soecial  concern  after  I  leave 
the  Senate.   I   think   I   am   in  a  unique 


•  This  ■  hullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


position  to  expre.ss  some  of  my  concerns 
about  some  of  the  activities  that  have 
been  going  on  in  light  of  my  6  years  ex- 
perience 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  the  mass  media 
has  reported  in  detail  a  series  of  cases 
rharacterized  as  the  Abscam  operation 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
These  cases  are  now  before  the  courts. 
Under  the  statute  law  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  only  two  parties  to  any 
criminal  case,  that  of  the  prosecuting  au- 
thority representing  the  people  and  the 
defendant  I  am  content,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  allow  the  courts  to  decide 
the  cases  as  restricted  to  the  parties  be- 
fore them  However,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready taken  official  notice  of  the  charges 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  thereby  indicating  that  the 
Senate  itself  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  here.  Mr  President,  par- 
enthetically. I  doubt  that  there  will  be 
any  further  action  before  the  Ethics 
Committee  concerri'.ng  these  mitters 
while  I  am  in  the  Senate.  But  should 
there  be.  I  w.ll  remove  myself  so  I  will 
have  no  further  involvement  and  there- 
fore I  feel  free  to  speak  of  my  concerns 

Of  course,  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
and  properly  so.  with  the  standard  of 
ethics  and  its  application  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  But  it  is  to  a  larger  i.ssue. 
the  constitutional  prrrot:atives  and  duties 
of  the  US   Senate,  that  I  wish  to  speak 

A  most  distinuuished  jurist.  Judge 
Fullam.  has  found  that  both  entrap- 
ment and  violation  of  due  process  ex- 
ists in  these  Abscam  ca.ses  as  a  matter  of 
law.  That  I.ssue  will  be  ultimately  and 
finally  decided  by  the  courts  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
prosecuting  authorities  were  guilty  of 
violating  the  constitut  onal  rights  of  the 
U.S  Senate  as  distinct  from  the  defend- 
ants, by  st-uing  up.  specifically,  tactics 
designed  to  entrap,  primarily.  Members 
of  the  governing  body 

As  far  as  criminal  law  goes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  constitutional  law.  the 
courts  are  divided  on  the  meaning  of  the 
law  Perhaps,  the  Abscam  ca.ses  will  re- 
sult m  a  much  clearer  definition.  This  is 
ardently  to  be  drsirrd  for  people  who 
pride  them.selves  that  they  live  under  a 
government  of  law  and  are  entitled  to  a 
clear  definition  of  the  law.  So  is  the  Sen- 
ate But  it  is  not  to  the.se  individual 
rights  to  which  I  addre.ss  my.self. 

I  am  much  more  concerned  with 
deeper  and  more  basic  definit  ons  oi  the 
Constitution,  the  tripartite  division  of 
our  Government  Probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  all  the  English  speaking  peoples. 
particularly  the  American,  is  that  the 
provisional  becomes  tlie  institutional. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court,  itself,  was  establshed  by  the  hap- 
penstance of  one  comparatively  small 
case:  Marbury  again.st  Madison.  From 
that  single  case  of  asserted  jurisdiction 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  whole  edifice 
Of  the  ultimate  power  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  built. 

I  submit  that  by  the  announced  tar- 
geting of  the  FBI  in  the  Abscam  cases. 


the  executive  department  may  well  be 
a.sserLing  and  usurping  supervisory  and 
surveillance  powers  over  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  say  agam.  by  the  targeting  of  the 
Congress  rather  than  individual  Mem- 
bers who  have  demonstrated  a  propen- 
sity to  violate  the  law.  the  executive 
branch  has  overstepped  its  bounds  by 
aiming  at  an  institution  of  Government 
rather  than  people. 

Be  It  noted  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  major  parts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  vague  and  flexible.  From  time 
to  lime,  various  Presidents  have  chal- 
lenged the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction, 
among  them  Jefferson.  Jackson  and  Lin- 
coln, declaring  that  the  executive  de- 
partment has  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  jurisdiction.  We  may  fairly  a.ssume 
that  the.se  distinguished  Presidents  were 
jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  the  three 
departments  of  Government  as  they 
were  of  protecting  the  Execut've  domain. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  vigilance 
of  the  US  Congress  in  protecting  the 
legislative  domain  is  no  le.ss  compelling 
than  It  IS  upon  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

In  fact.  It  IS  my  opinion  that  such 
duty  1.S  superior,  for  as  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  Constitution  itself,  while 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  o''  the  Founding 
Fathers  as  to  which,  in  the  final  analysis. 
was  to  be  supreme  That  is  established 
by  artirle  I,  section  1  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution declaring  that  final  power  is  in 
the  Congress. 

It  is  to  that  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  I  address  mvself  as  I  depart 
the  Senate  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
exercise  great  vigilance  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  const'tut*onal  rights  becau.se 
in  that  manner  it  will  protect  not  only 
Its  prerogatives,  but  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

I  see  m  the  Abscam  cases  the  begin- 
n  ng  of  an  institution  which,  if  allov.ed 
to  proceed  ui^cherked.  may  result  in  a 
permanent  invasion  of  the  preroaatives 
of  Congress.  If  that  becomes  the  ac- 
cepted norm,  the  execut've  department 
could  keep  under  constant  threat  and 
mtim'dation  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  by  a  special  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Such  constant  surveillance  and  temp- 
tation of  Members  of  Congress  could  in- 
troduce into  the  norm  of  its  everyday 
life  a  secret  police  under  the  control  of 
the  executive  department.  Such  an  in- 
vest gative  body,  it  is  obvious,  would  be 
an  institutonalized  Damoclean  sword 
h-ineirg  over  the  heads  of  each  Member 
of  the  Congre.ss  and  capable  of  being 
used  against  each  individual  and  by  this 
leverage  to  control  legislation. 

Members  of  Congre.ss  would  be  unable 
to  carry  on  the  vast  bodv  of  constituent 
bus'ness  without  fear  of  being  framed. 
For  the  present  open  door  pol'cy  of  com- 
plete commun'cation  with  constituents 
as  now  prevailing,  there  would  be  sub- 
st'tuted  an  atmosphere  of  circumspec- 
tion and  suspicion  between  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public,  a  blow 


at  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unspoken,  but  historically  present,  is 
the  danger  of  coercion  of  witnesses  by 
law  enforcement  bodies  to  help  comp.'-o- 
nuse  public  officials  This  is  no  small 
part  of  the  appalling  risk  ensuing  from 
Ignoring  the  b.asic  tenets  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Thus,  as  part  of  ine  evidence  in 
the  Abscam  cases,  tht  Chase  Manhat- 
tan National  Bank,  in  furthering  the  fic- 
tion of  the  Government  in  its  entrap- 
ment tactics.  faLsely  declared  that  the 
fictitious  sheik  had  a  balance  of  $400 
million  when,  in  fact,  neither  the  sheik 
nor  such  credit  existed. 

If  one  of  the  country's  most  respected 
and  honorable  institutions  could  be  in- 
duced or  coerced  to  enter  such  a  scheme, 
one  can  only  imagine  what  le.s.ser  and 
weaker  citizens  would  do  under  similar 
suggestion  or  coercion  from  the  FBI  or 
by  any  other  investigative  body  making 
the  Congre.ss  the  target 

I  should  point  out  Mr.  President,  they 
are  making  the  Congress  the  target, 
rather  than  an  individual  for  which  some 
given  cause  or  reason  may  exist  More- 
over, can  It  be  supposed  that  the  rewards 
offered  to  such  institutional  collabora- 
tionists would  be  less  than  the  rewards 
offered  to  the  ordinary  characterless  va- 
riety of  pohce  informers''  A  standing  in- 
stitutionalized Iwnus  for  informing,  or 
worse,  bearing  false  witness  against  one's 
neighbor  would  make  the  United  States 
a  vast  police  state 

The  invasions  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  are  not  the  less  dangerous 
because  they  appear  to  have  been  initi- 
ated without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  leaders  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, more  particularly  the  President  of 
the  United  States  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  more  constitutionally  dangerous,  for 
if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  any  law 
enforcement  officer  in  any  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  large  or  small,  can  set  up  the 
machinery  for  the  destruction  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  US  Senate,  or  local  public  officials 
or  anyone  el.se  of  that  kind 

Thus,  quite  aside  from  the  Abscam 
cases  and  on  the  much  larger  issues  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Ab.scam  cases  pose 
the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Executive  surveillance  as  opposed  to 
congressional  power  Clearly  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  legislative  bodies  are 
at  i.ssue 

Can  the  executive  department  invade 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  asserting  that  the  criminal  law, 
a  totally  subsidiary  statute  gives  it  the 
right  to  investigate,  to  induce  and  to  in- 
dict a  Member  of  the  Congress  on  a  fic- 
tion totally  within  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  department?  I  emphasize 
"totally"  there. 

In  my  opinion  no  greater  issue  ever 
confronted  this  Republic,  for  if  this  is 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  must  be  aware  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  that  they 
might  be  construed  in  the  light  of  an 
Executive  conspiracy  a?ainst  him.  that 
in  effect,  there  is  a  political  price  on  his 
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head,  payable  to  the  man  who  can  bring 
him  down 

I  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  was  concerned,  some 
year  or  two  ago,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Judge  Bell,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  that  he 
had  so  many  Governors,  so  many  Slate 
legislators  and  so  many  county  sheriffs 
under  investigation.  ThLs.  in  itself, 
could  be  considered  somewhat  intimi- 
dating. 

I  am  trying  to  paint  the  overall  pic- 
ture, not  deal  with  the  individual  crime, 
where  there  is  evidence  that  a  given  in- 
dividual has  committed  or  is  about  to 
commit  a  crime.  I  am  talking  now  about 
a  general  broad  picture,  where  entire 
bodies  or  organizations  are  ordinarily 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  am  therefore  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  it  will  come  to  pas.s.  that 
the  Senate  will  look  into  this  matter, 
discu  s  this  matter,  and  investigate  fully 
these  cases  as  they  unfold,  lest  they  set 
the  precedent  for  a  surreptitious  entrap- 
ment by  the  executive  department  to 
control  and  invade  the  constitutional 
preserves  inalienably  established  in  the 
Congress  by  article  I,  section  I  of  the 
US.  Constitution. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  I  served  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  InteUl- 
gence.  My  specific  assignment  was  to 
look  into  the  actions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  prior  years  with  re- 
Kard  to  what  we  believed  and  what  we 
found  was  the  use  of  that  agency  for 
purposes  other  than  to  collect  taxes— In 
many  cases,  for  polit  cal  purposes  So  I 
point  out  again  the  dangers  that  I  have 
.seen  in  these  6  years. 

I  repeat  that  the  Abscam  ca-ses  in  and 
of  themselves  are  of  secondary  interest 
compared  with  ths  constitutional  crisis 
Those  cases  must  be  solved  in  the  courts 
ami  ill  the  Ethics  Commttee  by  them- 
.s. •:,(•,  I  ii!ii  talking  about  the  constitu- 
liouai  proiilr-:.  ihe  Abscam  cases  con- 
cern livi;;^:  :  ,.  :  and  living  men  come 
and  go.  and  pass  away,  but  the  estab- 
li^hmtnt  of  an  investigative  unit,  secre- 
tive, under  the  control  of  the  executive. 
whi-.se  target  is  the  Congress  of  the 
Unit(d  States,  is  not  a  passing  Interest. 
This  first  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
Ab.scam  cases. 

Mr  President.  I  say  agam  that  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  number  of  in- 
d'c'tii.'tit.s  arising  out  of  th's  tiryet'ng  of 
Congre.ss.  but  no  one  has  disclosed  to  my 
kndwlfdk'i'  piiM:,  ly.  how  many  Members 
of  {'oiiKr.s.  Arrc  approached  who  re- 
je<tf(l  the  ini'ial  approach  I  think  in 
falrne.s.s  to  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  b«'  here  after  I  am  i;one  that,  .some- 
where, sometime,  it  ouuht  to  be  made 
clear  that  there  were  many  other  ap- 
proaches than  tho.se  for  whom  indict- 
ments have  been  made 

I  think  whi'ii  that  is  done  an(!  if  it  is 
done^  and  I  hop-  it  will  b»>  donf^-then 
the  dangers  of  whirh  I  speak  this  morn- 
ing will  become  clear  That  is  the  tar- 
geting of  a  whole  tjody  or  a  whole  braiuh 
or  a  whole  agency  of  this  or  any  other 
government 


There  is  no  .such  thuiK  a.s  an  iii.sit;nifi- 
cant  threat  to  .Amer.caii  liberty  A  secret 
police  bureau  with  r.K-'it  "!  riitrapment  is 
a  threat  to  every  AmLi.cai;  ^iiuen  as  well 
as  the  Congress. 

Hence,  i  ur^e  that  a  nonpartisan  com- 
mittee be  considered  at  once  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  legislative  preserves  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been 
invaded,  and  that  all  appropriate  rec- 
ords of  such  invasion  be  made  immedi- 
ately available,  so  that  the  Congress  it- 
self can  define  its  boundaries.  I  think  in 
so  doing,  we  shall  find  whether  or  not 
Congress  itself  was  targeted  rather  than 
individual  Members  who  might  have 
shown  some  inclination  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  say  I  know  of  no  evidence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  of  individual  Members, 
but  I  am  saying  that  all  of  the  records 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  this  Con- 
gress so  that  Congress  will  know  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  itself  was  targeted 
This  should  be  inst  tuted  immediately. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  say,  not  the  execu- 
tive department,  where  the  boundaries 
of  the  executive  investigatory  power  end 
and  the  presumption  of  the  honor  as 
well  as  the  legislative  power  of  the  US 
Senate  begins  No  proceeding  at  any 
time  or  at  any  place  takes  precedence 
over  Uie  duty  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OK  ULSINESS 

Mr  .JOHNSTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
u.se  up  the  10  minutes  of  Senator 
iNoi-VEs  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
I  EviN '  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


S.  3''47— PORT.S  AND  N 'A'IGATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  The 
d'stmgu  shed  Senator  from  Vir^'n'a 
I  Mr  Warner  i  and  I  are  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  authorize  navigation  im- 
provements at  Norfolk  and  Mobile  har- 
bors, and  to  provide  55  foot,  deep-draft 
access  to  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge, 
Tlie  b"ll  authorizes  and  directs  an  cxoe- 
d*ted  procedure  under  which  these  im- 
provements are  to  be  accomolished  The 
legislation  also  provides  procedures  for 
consideration  of  prioritv  improvements 
at  other  ports  and  harbors  as  these  are 
developed 

Each  of  these  three  ports  and  harbors 
have  been  under  intens've  study  in  the 
case  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  for  some 
7  or  8  years.  The  environmental  impact 
statements  are  virtually  comolete  and 
the  public  review  process  of  each  of  these 
projects  is  well  underway  Cost-benefit 
ratios  on  each  have  been  determined  In 
the  case  o^  rieeti-draft  access  to  New  Or- 
le-ans  and  Baton  Pou<re  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  on  the  ord^r  of  8  5-to-l. 

Mr  President  the  timeliness  of  this 
particular  legislation  is  brought  about 
by  our  need  to  export  coal  The  exporta- 


tion of  coal— the  mining  of  coal,  and  the 
burn.ng  of  coal  worldwide — has  been  a 
very  high  priority,  not  just  in  this  ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  in  office 
for  4  years,  but  in  the  Ford  and  the 
Nixon  administrations  prior  to  that. 

But  through  all  these  administrations, 
the  bottlenecks  in  the  ability  to  mine, 
transport,  burn,  and  particularly  ex- 
port coal,  have  prevented  this  Nation 
and  the  world  from  realizing  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  and  potential  of  coal 
as  an  energy  source. 

So.  Mr.  President,  healings  have  been 
held  not  just  this  year,  but  over  a  period 
of  years,  to  determine  what  those  bottle- 
necks are  to  the  proper  exportation  and 
utilization  of  coal.  What  would  prevent 
the  President's  policy,  as  announced  at 
the  Venice  summit  meeting,  of  doubling 
the  use  of  cjal  worldwide  by  1990  as  a 
goal,  from  coming  about?  More  than 
anything  else,  it  is  the  logjam — or  the 
coaljam,  shall  we  say — at  our  Nations 
ports 

The  three  ports  identified  in  this  bill 
are  not  meant  to  be  exclusive  They  are 
identified  because  they  are  further  along 
in  the  process.  The  corps  has  completed 
environmental  studies,  the  economic 
studies,  the  cost-benefit  analysis,  and, 
inueed.  the  preliminary  design  is  well  on 
its  way  We  have  identified  these  three 
ports  because  they  are  further  along  in 
the  development  and  review  process. 

However,  the  legislation  .sets  a  mech- 
anism by  which  other  ports  can.  and.  in- 
deed, siiould  be  considered  on  a  priority 
and  expedited  basis  as  that  study  proc- 
ess ripen.s.  and  they  are  likewise 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 

Mr  President,  this  step  taken  in  this 
bill.  If  passed,  will  be  the  single  most 
important  action  to  push  this  country 
forward  as  the  world  s  leading  exporter 
of  coal  and  to  push  forward  the  burning 
and  utilization  of  coal  worldwide 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for 
everyone  to  realize  that  the  burning  of 
coal  anywhere  in  the  world,  insofar  as  it 
displaces  oil.  is  just  as  good  for  the  local 
energy  crisis,  for  the  domestic  energy 
crisis,  as  the  burning  of  that  coal  in  this 
country  because,  to  the  extent  that  a 
ton  of  coal  is  burned  in  Amsterdam  it 
displaces  a  number  of  barrels  of  oil  used 
there,  and  frees  up  oil  for  use  in  this  and 
other  countries  around  the  world 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
able  to  export  massive  quantities  of  coal, 
the  goal  of  100  million  tons  a  year  has 
been  set,  I  beheve  by  1990.  in  the  Venice 
summit,  is  a  doable  goal  But  in  order 
to  make  our  coal  more  comjjetitive,  re- 
stricted port  depths  and  other  problems 
which  add  as  much  as  $9  to  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  American  coal,  must  be 
ehminated. 

So.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distingui-shed  colleague  from  Virginia  in 
introducing  this  legislation.  This  is  a 
signal  piece  of  legislation  which  can 
really  get  this  Nation  moving.  Instead  of 
just  talk  about  mining  and  export- 
ing coal,  this  bill  provides  the  essential 
improvement  that  uil!  pet  lis  moving  in 
tliat  direction 

It  .should  shave  at  leiust  5  \ear.<-  off  the 
time  needed  to  provide  these  critical  im- 
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provenieiiit  and  when  inieriiaiioniii 
commerce  will  actually  be  able  to  'ise 
these  ports  with  a  55-foot  <  hannel. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hoiJe  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  wUl  look  favorably  upon  the  War- 
ner-Johmton  bill,  and  will  pass  it  quickly 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  lime  to  the  Senator  irom  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana for  joining  with  me  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  the  first  two  para- 
graphs be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No,  I  am  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  bin  to  declare  and  recognize  the  vitsU 
Importance  of  pons  and  harbors  to  this 
country's  economy  and  national  defense,  and 
the  worlds  economy  and  energj'  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  to  authorize  expeditious  con- 
struction of  es.'eniial  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements in  order  to  promote  domestic 
commerce  and  U.S.  export  capabilities  for 
coal  and  other  commodities 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  ;.s  so  ordered 


THE  CO.Ai.  PORT  CRISIS 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
101  of  the  world's  coal  colliers  lie  at 
anchor  at  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads 
awaiting  the  loading  of  their  precious 
energy  cargo,  which  is  needed  all  over 
the  world. 

These  ships  are  not  alone.  OUiers  like 
them  are  caught  in  similar  traffic  jams 
at  other  American  ports. 

Together,  these  idle  vessels  are  sym- 
bolic of  the  problem  that  is  facing  all  of 
our  Nation's  coal  ports  and  Amcrica'.s 
entire  export  coal  market  Enormous  de- 
mand being  serviced  by  inadequate  fa- 
cilities, creating  costly  bottlenecks. 

This  problem  has  been  with  u.s 
throughout  most  of  1980.  growing  in  size 
and  significance  with  every  pa.ssmg  day. 

This  bottleneck  bodes  ill  for  .America's 
national  security  and  economic  well- 
being,  as  well  as  for  llie  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  this  po- 
tential for  harm  to  America  s  national 
Interest.  I  have  held  extensive  meetings 
with  parties  involved  in  America's  coal 
export  markets,  as  well  as  meetings 
with  coal-buymg  delegations  from  our 
free-world  allies— all  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  some  consensus  as  to  what  ac- 
tion the  Federal  Government  can  take 
to  help  resolve  this  problem,  to  protect 
and  preserve  America's  national  inter- 
est and  the  continued  viability  of  the 
free  world 

In  thp.se  meetings  one  clear  consensus 
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did  emer^f e :  Thai  the  one  action  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  and  must  takt 
is  to  dredge  our  Nation's  coal  ports  and 
liarbors  so  that  they  will  remain  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other  coai 
13orts  of  the  world. 

These  economic  leaders,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  were  not  only  imploring 
that  our  coal  ports  be  dredged  aeeper. 
they  coupled  this  request  with  a  very 
important  caveat,  and  indeed  a  warn- 
ing. That  for  these  dredging  actions  to 
be  of  any  use  to  America's  coal  export 
industry,  the  actions  must  be  under- 
taken in  the  very  near  future  and  com- 
pleted in  4  to  5  years  time. 

Upon  examining  the  process  which  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  now  follows  in  un- 
dertaking dredging  projects.  I  found  it 
to  be  unwieldy,  cumbersome,  compli- 
cated and  unnece.sFarily  time  consum- 
ing. It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  major 
dredging  projects,  hke  those  currently 
envisioned  for  meeting  the  demands  of 
America's  coal  export  market,  to  take 
up  to  15  years — or  even  more — to  com- 
plete under  the  current  dredging  process. 

It  became  readily  apparent  to  me  that 
if  America  is  going  to  meet  the  world 
demand  for  coal  in  timely  fashion,  what 
is  needed  is  a  new  dredging  process — 
an  expedited  dredging  process. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that,  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  retain  its  prominent  place  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  this  new 
and  expedited  dredging  process  must  be 
put  in  place — immediately — to  correct 
our  Nation'.s  obvious  problems  in  moving 
coal  for  the  world  market. 

On  tlie  Federal  level,  that  means  that 
fiist-track.  priority  action  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  deepen  at  least  a  few  of  our 
Nations  coal  ports — immediately — as 
evidence  of  America's  continued  commit- 
ment to  provide  the  needed  coal  re- 
sources at  a  competitive  price  lor  those 
energy-dependent  free  world  nation.- 

It  also  means  that  a  process  must  he 
put  in  place — immediately — to  bring  ad- 
ditional dredging  projects  on  line  as  soon 
as  other  ports  can  meet  appropriate  cri- 
teria. 

In  an  eflort  to  meet  these  needs.  I 
have  introduced  today — on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston  and  with  the 
support  of  a  number  of  our  colleagues — 
the  Ports  and  Na\igaticn  Improvement 
Act  of  1980.  I  ask  unanimous  corif-er.x 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  follo;^- 
ing  the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  for  first,  an  expedited  process 
\0T  uredtiiJig  por.ie^  I.';  .second,  expedited 
environmental  review  of  such  projects: 
third,  expedited  congressional  review  of 
such  projects;  fourth,  expedited  judicial 
review  of  claims  filed  agaii^si  such  proj- 
ects; and  fifth,  advanced  engineering 
and  design  moneys  when  available  for 
such  projects  while  awaiting  the  cori- 
gressional  appropriations  process. 

The  expedited  dredging  process  pro- 
ivded  in  this  bill  can  be  utilized  by  any 
of  our  Nation's  ports,  no  matter  what 
goods  or  commodities  pass  through  their 


iacihties.  if  they  are  selected  as  e&se:,- 
Liai  to  the  national  interests  as  set  forth 
in  this  bill. 

Thus,  while  waterways  may  qualify  to 
receive  the  expedited  treatment  set  forth 
in  this  bill,  not  all  ports  will  qualify  au- 
tomatically. 

To  this  end.  the  bill  directs  immediate 
navigational  improvements  at  three  spe- 
cifically named  ports  already  meeting 
certain  specific  criteria — and  it  also  .sets 
forth  authorization  criteria  for  other 
priority  navigational  improvement  proj- 
ects in  the  future. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  my  a.sso- 
ciates  and  I  conducted  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  Nation  s  coal  ports 
propo.sed  dredging  plans,  in  order  to 
determine  which  ports  and  harbors  have 
reached  a  su£Qciently  advanced  stage  to 
qualify  at  once  for  priority  and  expedited 
treatment. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  at  least  one 
such  coal  port  on  each  of  our  Nations 
coasts,  we  consulted  with  and  sought  ad- 
vice from  a  broad  spectram  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  involved  in  Amer- 
ica s  coal  export  market. 

We  asked  them  to  nominate  only  those 
port  projects  which  were  far  enough 
along  in  the  advanced  planning  stage 
that  they  could  legitimately  be  accorded 
evpedited  treatment  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  current  administrative  proce- 
dures or  to  tlie  intent  of  our  authoriza- 
tion process. 

We  wanted  nominations  only  for  those 
ports  that  will  already  have  met  all  en- 
gineering, economic  and  environmental 
tests  called  for  in  the  current  process. 

We  wanted  only  tnose  projects  which 
will  have  had  all  supporting  sutjstantive 
information  accumulated  and  docu- 
mented in  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  re- 
ports— and  wnich  will  have  comphed 
with  all  laws,  including  environmental 
laws,  by  the  time  Congress  reviews  these 
projects  when  it  passes  on  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  for  each. 
as  provided  for  m  the  bill. 

The  almost  unanimous  consensus  of 
the  spectrum  of  interests  we  consulted 
wa.s  thai  projects  at  only  three  port=  on 
two  of  our  coasts  currently  meet  these 
cnleria. 

As  a  result,  the  three  projects — Nor- 
folk Harbor  and  Channels.  Va  ;  Mobile 
Harbor.  Ala.;  and  deep-draft  access  to 
the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge.  La. — were  specifically  listed  in 
section  4  of  the  bill.  Upon  subsequent  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  section  4.  these  three  project,*^ 
would  be  allo'vved  to  begin  their  proposed 
improvements  immediately. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  great  mam 
of  our  Njt;on'>  coal  port.s — both  existini^ 
and  proposed — -which  have  come  forw  arc 
with  or  are  contemplatmg  navigation 
improvements. 

Let  there  be  no  rmsunderstanding.  The 
fact  that  these  other  coal  ports — or.  for 
that  matter,  any  of  the  Nation's  some  180 
other  ports  and  harbors — are  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  m  section  4  does  not 
and  will  not  prevent  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  various  expedited  pro- 
cedures and  measures  set  forth  m  this 
bill. 
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To  assure  this  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional ports,  a  later  provision  of  the  bill 
sets  forth  criteria  by  which  ports,  other 
than  those  specifically  named,  may  qual- 
ify for  expedited  treatment 

In  section  4,  Congress  is  Riven  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  pa-v  upon  the 
three  named  projects  on  at  least  three 
dlflTerent  occasions  The  first  review- 
would  be  durniK  consideration  of  this 
bin.  the  second  would  <x-cur  when  the 
final  EIS  for  each  project  is  .submittetl 
to  Congress  for  its  determination,  and 
the  third  review  would  come  annually 
when  funds  are  .souKht  for  each  project 
in  the  appropriations  process 

Thus.  It  IS  readily  apparent  that  the 
intent  of  the  customary  coiiKressional 
authorization  prores.s-  that  Congress 
after  due  consideration  passes  upon  in- 
dividual navigational  Improvements — Is 
not  circumvented  This  bill  mcxJihes  only 
the  procedure  by  which  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  satisfied  only  the  form,  and 
not  the  substance,  of  the  authorization 
process 

Just  as  this  bill  .seek.s  to  exi>edite — but 
not  circumvent — tne  proce.ss  of  congres- 
sional authorization,  it  also  seeks  to 
speed  but  not  weaken — the  process  of 
environmental  review- 
It  IS  not  the  intent  of  this  Senator  to 
Ignore,  weaken  or  destroy  any  of  the 
environmental  standards  and  safeguards 
that  are  encompassed  in  a  bo<ly  of  en- 
vironmental laws  which  have  been  en- 
acted in  respon.se  to  the  ex[)ectalions  of 
the  American  oublic 

Section  4  of  the  bill  .sets  forth  an  ex- 
pedited enviroiunciital  review  process 
which  IS  the  standard  utili/ed  throughout 
the  meiisure  This  .section  requires  that 
each  of  the  potential  navigational  im- 
provements envisioned  by  this  bill  must 
comply  with  all  of  the  substantive  en- 
vironmental laws  and  regulations  in 
efTect  at  the  time. 

The  bill's  environmental  review  proc- 
ess provides  that  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement  for  any  project  be  .sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  its  con.sideralion 
The  final  EIS  may  b»>  disapproved  by 
concurrent  re.solution  within  a  60-day 
period  if  Congress  finds  that  the  final 
EIS  is  not  adequate  or  does  not  demon- 
strate compliance  with  pertinent  envi- 
ronmental law.s. 

Section  5  establishes  a  process  for  ap- 
proval of  future  navigational  improve- 
ment projects  w-h'ch  .satisfy  the  objec- 
tives, punxi.ses  and  <-riteria  .set  forth  in 
this  act  The  environmental  review  proc- 
ess established  m  section  4  is  also 
required  for  tho.se  navigational  improve- 
ment projects  approved  under  section  5 
of  this  act.  In  addition,  section  6  sets 
forth  a  procedure  to  expedite  develop- 
ment of  the  final  EIS  for  each  project 

The  procedure  .set  forth  in  .se<-tion  4. 
providing  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
disapprove  of  the  final  EIS  for  each  of 
the  three  named  projects,  is  adopted  in 
section  6  to  be  applied  also  to  those  fu- 
ture projects  approved  in  .section  5  And. 
of  course,  any  section  5  project  mav  be 
disapproved  by  Congress  if  it  finds  that 
the  project  does  not  fulfill  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  thLs  act. 

Section  7  prescribes  an  expedited  ju- 
dicial review  process  modeled  after  that 


contained  in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
Act — another  major  project  built  to  aid 
the  movement  of  energy  products  vital  to 
America's  national  security  and  essential 
to  America's  drive  toward  energy  self- 
sufllciency. 

Tlie  last  .section  of  the  bill  is  an  appro- 
priation authorization  which  allows  the 
expenditure  of  available  moneys  for 
advanced  engineering  and  design  and 
other  nece.ssary  studies  for  miprovements 
authorized  by  the  act,  pending  specific 
corigre»>sional  appropriations 

Mr  President,  as  I  .said  at  the  outset, 
what  IS  desperately  needed  now.  in  order 
to  iis.sist  timely  movement  of  Americas 
<'oal  to  foreign  markets,  is  an  expedited 
dredging  prognun  -significantly  speed- 
ing up  the  present  dredging  process  and 
creating  deep  draft  navigation  improve- 
ments promptly 

I  believe  that  the  Porte  and  Naviga- 
tion Improvement  Act.  just  intrtKluced. 
ran  bring  us  to  this  precious  goal. 

Tlie  act  will  save  a  very  significant 
amount  of  time  in  the  dredging  process, 
not  only  for  the  three  projects  specified 
in  the  bill,  but  for  future  projects. 

A  review  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of 
Entjineers  shows  that  the  36  projects 
completed  from  1973  to  1975  required  an 
average  of  24  4  years  from  authonzation 
of  a  study  to  completion  of  construction. 
While  many  projects  take  less  time,  many 
projects,  like  tho.se  envisioned  by  this 
bill,  inevitably  lake  more  tune. 

A  review  of  studies  only  from  1976 
through  1979  reveals  an  almost  50-per- 
cent increase  in  time  over  the  earlier 
projects  in  getting  a  report  to  Congress 
for  authorization  When  one  reiUizes  that 
we  have  not  had  a  water  resources  au- 
thorization bill  enacted  in  more  than  4 
years,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  potential  for 
further  lengthening  the  time  to  get  these 
vital  and  essential  projects  going  and 
completed. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
that,  under  the  expedited  procedures  set 
out  in  the  Ports  and  Navigation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1980.  the  current  aver- 
age time  for  the  dredging  process  could 
be  reduced  to  a  range  of  10  to  15  years. 
The  corps  believes  that  most  projects 
c.iuld  be  completed  in  about  10  years. 

Thus,  the  expedited  procedures  called 
for  by  this  bill  would  cut  the  .'urrent 
process  time  by  more  than  half. 

And.  in  so  doing,  the  bill  would  help 
meet  a  desperate  need  to  improve  our  ex- 
port capabilities. 

Vov  nearly  30  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  world's  leading  coal  ex- 
porter. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
an  expanding  world  coal  market  offers 
great  opportunity  to  the  United  States. 
Exporting  coal  serves  US  foreign  policy 
goals  by  helping  our  allies  reduce  their 
dependence  on  OPEC  energy  supplies.  It 
could  mean  substantial  contributions  to 
our  international  trade  balance — possi- 
blv  as  much  a-s  $16  billion  by  the  year 
2000 — tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  in 
the  coalfields  and  service  industries,  in- 
creased national  income,  reduced  infia- 
tionary  pre.ssures.  and  greater  tax  reve- 
nues for  governments  at  all  levels 

However,  all  of  these  rosy  dreams  may 
fade,  as  foreign  coal -purchasing  nations 


have  warned  us.  unless  deep-draft  proj- 
ects for  some  of  our  coal  ports  are  i;n- 
dertaken  and  completed  in  very  short 
order 

The  corps  estimates  that,  under  the 
expedited  procedures  of  this  bill,  the 
navigation  improvements  for  the  '.hree 
projects  specifically  listed  in  the  act  can 
be  completed  in  8  years  or  le.ss  This  is 
possible  because  the.se  three  projects 
have  had  a  long  head.start  over  all  otl.er 
coal  related  projects,  having  had  studies 
for  the  three  projects  initiated  .several 
years  ago  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Ports  and  Navigation  Improve- 
ment .Act  of  1980  will  allow-  America  to 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  the  world 
I  oal  market — and  it  provides  America 
I  lie  vehicle  to  meet  future  world  export 
challenges  posed  by  other  commodities 

F'ailure  to  enact  such  a  measure  would 
allow  a  golden  opportunity  to  slip  away— 
the  opportunitv  for  America  to  compete 
at  a  decided  advantage  in  world  expxirt 
markets. 

Inaction  could  well  consign  America's 
ports,  and  ultimately  America  herself,  to 
a  stagnant  backwater  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  export  market. 

Thus,  Mr  President,  the  bill  introduced 
today  has  fi»x-reaching  significance — for 
our  nat'onal  defense,  for  our  energy 
security,  for  our  economic  well-being, 
and  for  the  free  world. 

It  IS  not  a  simple  measure — nor  do 
Senator  Johnston  and  I.  or  the  others  of 
our  colleagues  who  will  jo:n  us  as  cospon- 
sors,  believe  it  to  be  a  perfect  measure 

That  is  why  we  are  introducing  it 
today,  as  the  96th  Congress  moves  into 
its  closing  hours 

We  Invite  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  problem  It  addresses — to 
the  concepts  it  presents — to  the  proce- 
dures it  proposes. 

We  invite  both  support  and  criticism. 
We  invite  suggestions  and  refinement. 
We  invite  debate  Mast  of  all.  we  invite 
action. 

This  measure  is  not  the  last  word,  nor 
is  it  the  first.  We  hope,  however,  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  important  word,  and 
one  worth  listening  to. 

When  the  97th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  this  legislation  will  be  reintro- 
duced— perhaps  in  its  present  form,  per- 
haps in  refined  form  But  the  effort  will 
continue. 

This  Senator,  for  one— along  with 
others  of  like  mind — will  do  his  utmost  to 
see  that  the  resolution  of  the  crisis  in 
America's  coal  ports  receives  the  priority 
attention  it  deserves  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  97th  Congress, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  added  as  cospon.sors  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  <  Mr  Stennis  < .  my  friend 
from  Alabam:i  'Mr  HfFiiNi.  and  my 
friend   from   Pennsylvania    'Mr.  Heinz >. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  further 
ask  that  the  Recorp  remain  open 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  day  so 
that  my  other  colleagues  might  insert 
in  the  Record  any  remarks  they  may 
wish  to  make  with  respect  to  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Be  ir  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatties  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled  That  this  Act 
may  l>e  cited  as  the  'Ports  and  Navigation 
Improvement  Act   of   1980  ■ 

Sec  2  I  a)  The  Congress  finds  that  many 
of  the  nations  ports,  harbors,  rivers,  and 
other  waterways  of  this  nation  serve  vital 
and  essential  National  and  public  Interests  of 
this  country  In 

( 1  I  providing  for  the  safe  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  defense  transportation  essential  to 
this  country  s  National  defense  and  free 
world  security 

(2)  providing  for  the  continued  conduct 
of  National  and  international  waterborne 
trade  commerce,  and  transportation,  of  coal 
and  other  commodities  neces-san,-  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try, our  balance  of  trade  with  other  nations, 
and  the  value  of  our  currency,  and 

(31  assisting  In  our  National  elTort  to 
achieve  energy  self-sutticiency  and  promote 
free  world  energy  Independence  including  ef- 
forts to  expedite  the  development,  transpor- 
tation, and  export  of  the  abundant  deposits 
of  coal  possessed  by  Ihls  Nation 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  many  of  the  nation's  ports,  har- 
bors, rivers  and  other  waterways  are  seri- 
ously Inadequate  to  serve  the  vital  and  es- 
sential national  Interests  of  this  country  as 
specified  In  Section  2(al   of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this 
Act  arc: 

(a)  to  direct  navigation  Improvements,  on 
an  expedited  and  priority  basts  at  the  loca- 
tions specified  in  Sec  4  of  this  Act.  which 
the  Congress  hereby  finds  to  be  economlcally 
Justlfied.  englneerlngly  fea.slble.  and  essen- 
tial to  economic  .evitalizatlon  and  free  world 
energy  Independence  for  sale  and  efficient 
Interstate  and  international  transportation 
of  the  nations  coal  and  other  commodities. 

(b)  to  authorize  such  other  navigation  im- 
provements of  the  nations  ports,  harbors, 
rivers  and  other  waterways  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  be  economically 
Justified,  englneerlngly  feasible  and  essential 
for  national  defense  or  interstate  and  Inter- 
aatlonal   commerce  pursuant   to  this  Act. 

(ci  to  provide  a  uniform  procedure  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  navigation  improve- 
ments authorized  by  this  Act.  and  of  all  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  land  all 
matters  pertaining  thereto i 

Sec.  4  In  furtherance  of  the  purpo.ses  of 
this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  except  as  provided  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake,  on  an  expedited  and 
priority  basis,  navigation  Improvement's  at 
the  following  locations  to  a  minimum  depth 
of  55  feet  In  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be 
advisable : 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels.  Virginia; 

Mobile  Harbor.  Alabama:   and 

Deep-draft  Acce.ss  to  the  Ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
These  Improvements  may  be  accomplished  as 
separable  projects  or  as  separable  units  or 
features  within  such  projects,  with  agree- 
ments with  non-Federal  interests  provtdlnL' 
for  non-Federal  cooperation  for  each  such 
project,  feature  or  unit  These  Improvements 
will  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  or  minimize  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  area  Prior  to  Initiation  of 
construction  of  each  of  the  projects  to  bo 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shal! 
submit  to  Congress  a  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  each  project  demon- 
strating  compliance,   as  determined   by   the 


Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  and  other  statutory  requirements 
as  determined  to  be  pertinent  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  The  improvements  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  undertaken  for  each 
of  the  projects  to  be  constructed  without 
further  action  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Clean  Water 
Act  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
and  other  statutory  requirements  addressed 
In  each  Chief  of  Engineers  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  each  project  unless  the 
Congress  disapproves  of  any  such  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  by  concurrent 
resolution  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  re- 
ceipt by  Congress  of  such  statement  In  the 
event  that  Congress  does  not  disapprove  such 
final  environmental  impact  statement  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  such  period  of 
time,  absence  of  such  Congressional  action 
shall  constitute  a  finding  and  determination 
by  Congre.ss  that  the  policies,  purposes  and 
requirements  of  said  statutes  have  been 
satisfied  In  connection  w-ith  the  navigation 
improvement 

t^Ec  5  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law-,  except  as  provided  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
develop  improve  and  maintain  the  nations 
rivers,  harbors,  and  other  waterways,  at  such 
depths  and  dimensions  and  with  such  fa- 
cilities, determined  to  be  economically  justi- 
fied and  engineenngly  feasible,  and  other- 
wise sufficient  as  determined  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  to  insure  llie  safe  and 
ellicient  conduct  of  defense  transportation 
or  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  Such 
work  Is  to  be  prosecuted  at  Federal  expense 
for  the  essential  national  purposes  served 
and  national  benefits  attained  subject  only 
to  requirement.s  of  non-Federal  cooperation 
that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  or  such 
requirements  of  non-Federal  cooperation 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
would  be  applicable  If  the  work  were  spe- 
cifically authorized  for  undertaking  pur- 
Miant  to  provisions  of  Federal  law-  requiring 
such  non-Federal  cooperation 

Set  6  The  navigation  Improvements  au- 
thorized by  Section  5  of  this  Act  will  be  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers determines  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect or  minimize  harm  to  the  environment 
of  the  area  Prior  to  Initiation  of  any  such 
work,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  final  envii-onmeninl  impact 
statement  for  such  improvements  demon- 
strating compliance,  as  determint-d  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  NHtional 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordinatlcn  Act  and  other  statutory  require- 
ments as  determined  to  be  pertinent  by  the 
Chief  of  En'nneers  Ea-h  such  statement 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement, 
which  draft  E'S  shall  in  turn,  be  completed 
on  an  expedited  basis,  subject  to  timetables 
and  other  requirements  determined  bv  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable Other  federal  agency  heads  having 
responsibilities  therewith  shall  provide  input 
as  thev  deem  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
.siH-h  timetables  and  requirements  The  plan 
of  improvement  addressed  by  each  such 
Chief  of  Engineers  environmental  impact 
statement  shall  be  undertaken  without  fur- 
ther action  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
and  other  statutory  requirements  addre.s,sed 
in  the  statement  unless  the  Congress  dis- 
approves of  any  such  statement  by  con- 
current resolution  within  sixty  calendar  days 
of  its  receipt  of  the  statement  In  the  event 
that  Congress  does  not  disapprove  such  final 


enviroiimental  impact  statement  by  concur- 
rent resolution  within  such  period  of  time, 
absence  of  such  Congressional  action  shaU 
constitute  a  finding  and  determination  by 
Congress  that  the  policies  purposes,  and 
requirements  of  said  statutes  have  Ijeen 
satisfied  in  conn»ctton  with  the  navigation 
improvement. 

Sec    7    Enviroimental   Impact  statements 
for  projects  and  .mprovcments  authorized  by 
this    Act.    findings    and    determinations    by 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  and  Section  6 
of  this  Act.  and  actions  i-o  carry  out  such 
projects    and    ir.iprovements    shaJl    not    be 
subject    to    judicial    review    under   any    law 
except    that       lai     claims    alleging    ;r,e    in- 
validity of  this  Act  may  be  brought  within 
sixty    days    following     it*    enactment,      (b) 
claims    alleging    the    inadequacy   of   a   final 
environmental      Impact     statement      trans- 
mitted  to   Congress   pursuant    to  pro>-lslons 
of    this   Act    may    be    brought    within    sixty 
days   following    the   date   of   a   flxidlng    and 
determination  by  Congress  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 4  and  6  of  this  Act:    and    ic)    clsdms 
alleging  that  an  action  to  carry  out  projects 
and    Improvements   authorized    by   this   Act 
will  deny  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  such  action  Is  be- 
yond   the   scope    of   authority    conferred    by 
this  Act,  may  be  brought  within  sixty  days 
following  the  date  of  such   action    A  claim 
shall   be   barred   unless  a  complaint   is  filed 
within    the    timt    specified     Any   such    com- 
plaint shall  be  fled  in  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court    for  a  district  where  the  Improve- 
ment is  to  be  located,  and  such  court  shall 
h.-ive  exclu.sive  jurisd;ct:o:'i  to  determine  such 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
hereinafter  provided,  and  no  other  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  State    territory,  or 
possession   of  the   United   States    or  of  the 
District    of    Columbia,    shall    have    jurisdic- 
tion of  any  such   claim  whether  in   a  pro- 
ceeding instituted  prior  to  or  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enacr.ment  of  this  Act    Any  such 
proceeding  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  matters  pending  on  the 
docket   of   the  district    court    at   that   time, 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way  by  such 
court   Such  court  shall  not  have  jurisdiction 
to   grant   any   Injunctive   relief   against   any 
actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  except  in  con- 
junction with  a  final  judgment  entered  In  a 
case  involving  a  claim  filed  pursuant  1,0  this 
Act.  Any  review  of  an  interlocutory  or  final 
judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  such   district 
court   may   be  had   only   upon   dire-t   anpeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  8   There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  to  the  Secretary   of  tie   .^r.nv  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act    Pending  the  appropriation 
of  such   Slims,   the   Secretary   of   the   Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
allot,  from  existing  Department  of  the  Army 
civil  works  appropriations  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  Immediate  prosecution  of  ad- 
vanced   engineering    and    design    and    other 
necessary     studies     for     the     Improvements 
herein  authorized- 
Mr    HEFLIN    Mr    President.  I  am  de- 
lighted   to    join    Senator    Warner    and 
Senator  Johnston  in  cospon.soring  the 
Ports  and  Navigation  Improvement  Act 
of  1980. 

This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  soU-ing  our  energy 
problems  and  our  problems  of  balance 
of  trade  in  the  international  market 

As  we  know,  we  have  been  faced  with 
a  trade  deficit  in  the  international 
market  for  some  time. 

Mobile,  Ala  .  is  one  cf  the  three  ports 
that  are  specifically  named  in  this  leg- 
islation as  being  essential  to  our  Nation's 
energy    security.    Other    ports    in    the 
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country,  of  course.  :'an  have  faist-track 
;;a\igaUon  improvement  projects  under 
ine  bill 

Tile  fact  tiiat  we  have  selected  the 
heart  of  an  area  which  has  waterway 
transportation  developing  throughout 
the  Appalachian  coalfields  will  mean  a 
great  deal  for  the  Nations  energy 
independence. 

The  protvised  legislation  would  allow 
all  of  our  Nation's  ports,  if  they  have 
navigational  projects  which  are  selected 
as  essential  to  the  national  interests  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  to  take  advantage  of 
tlie  following. 

F^rst.  an  expedited  process  for  dredg- 
ing projects; 

Second,  a  fast- tracked  environmental 
review  of  such  projects; 

Third,  an  expedited  congressional  re- 
view of  such  projects; 

Fourth,  an  expedited  judicial  review 
of  claims  filed  against  such  projects; 
and 

Fifth,  advanced  engineering  and  de- 
sign moneys  for  such  authorized  proj- 
ects while  awaiting  the  congressional 
appropriations  process. 

Mr  President,  it  is  undisputed  that 
during  the  past  years  the  overseas  de- 
mand for  American  coal — metallurgical 
and  steam — has  increased  very  signifi- 
cantly Strikes  in  Australia  and  Poland 
and  continuing  problems  in  South 
Africa  have  had  a  very  positive  and  pro- 
found impiict  upon  the  demand  for 
Amencm  coal  exports.  Unstable  and  un- 
rt'luibU'  Mideastern  oil  plus  skyrocket- 
ing OPPX"  oil  prices  have  played  an 
equally  important  role  in  boosting  our 
coai  export  market. 

T)\e  explo.sion  of  the  foreign  demand 
for  American  coal  has  created  the  great 
potential  for  using  coal  to  reduce  our 
allies'  excessive  reliance  on  imported  oil 
We  can  become  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
steam  coal  exporters  if  we  can  enliance 
our  port  capacity  to  transport  the  coal 
expeditioasly  and  efficiently  to  the  over- 
seas market, 

Mr  President,  coal  is  the  most  likely 
economic  energy  source  of  the  future  It 
can  and.  in  fact,  ought  to  supply  a  sub- 
stantially larger  portion  of  the  world's 
energy  iuhhIs  than  it  has  previously, 

Histt)rualiy,  the  United  State.s  has  al- 
ways been  the  lar^^est  exfxrler  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  '\'et.  the  International  En- 
ergy Ageriry  iIKA'  has  predicted  that 
the  UnittHi  States  will  h:ive  to  export  100 
million  lop.s  of  .stmim  coal  by  1990  and 
300  million  tons  by  12000  to  meet  free 
world  energy  neetls 

While  the  United  State.s  will  exixirt 
approximately  70  million  tons  of  coal 
this  year,  statistics  .show  that  we  could 
be  pnxlucmg  at  least  an  additional  100 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year  if  we  had 
the  market  and  capability  to  ship  it 
The  market,  in  my  judgment.  Ls  there. 
Moreover,  statistics  show  that  we  have 
approximately  17  trillion  tons  of  coal 
reserves 

Mr  President,  having  proved  unequiv- 
ocally our  coal  production  ability  and 
our  ccKil  reserves,  which  should  last  for 
hundretls  of  years,  let  me  dirtvl  your  at- 
tention to  our  coiil  export  problems  Es- 
sentially, they  are  threefold     port  con- 


gestion, poor  loading  facilities,  and  inef- 
fective transp>ortation. 

Our  existing  ports  are  not  physically 
capable  of  handling  the  sharp  rise  in 
coal  export  demands.  Many  ships  are 
waiting  at  some  of  our  east  coast  ports 
for  as  long  as  a  month,  Mr,  President, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  constraining 
problem  that  our  port  capacity  faces 
right  now. 

One  qujck  way  to  alleviate  this  con- 
gestion on  the  East  Coast  is  to  divert 
some  of  the  coal  shipments  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  ports. 

Last  fiscal  year,  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  exported  some  5  million  tons  of 
coal  With  expansion  of  certain  coal  fa- 
cilities there  this  fiscal  year.  Alabama 
plans  to  increase  its  coal  exports  to  ap- 
proximately 8  million  tons. 

Another  important  way  to  relieve  our 
port  congestion  is  tD  expand  our  present 
port  capacities.  We  also  need  new  ports 
and  piers  with  modern  loading  and 
ground  storage  facilities  Moreover,  we 
need  to  dredge  harbors  to  the  necessary 
depths  to  accommodate  larger  vessels. 

The  Ports  and  Navigational  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1980  would  provide  the 
mechanisms  to  relieve  the  port  conges- 
tion heretofore  described  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  It  would  authorize  all  of 
our  Nation's  ports  which  have  naviga- 
tional projects  designated  as  essential  to 
the  national  interest  to  obtain  port  and 
navigational  improvements,  pursuant  to 
an  expedited  process, 

Mr,  President,  the  McDuffy  Terminal 
in  Mobile.  Ala,,  is  such  a  port.  It  is 
specifically  designated  in  this  legislation 
as  a  port  which  is  essential  to  this  Na- 
tion's interest  in  achieving  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  It  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
navigation  improvements.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  by  and  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, has  already  conducted  a  study 
on  navigation  improvements  of  the 
Mobile  Harbor, 

Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  have  found 
that  improvements  of  the  existing  Mobile 
Harbor  project  are  warranted  to  provide 
channel  depths  and  width  necessary  to 
meet  the  expected  harbor  growth  Of 
the  estimated  total  first  cost  of  the  navi- 
gation improvement.  $51,678,000  of  the 
$392,028,000  is  non-P^-deral  iiumey  While 
no  final  action  has  been  taken  to  date, 
it  is  clear  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is 
serioas  about  its  rommitment  to  help 
reduce  coal  port  congestion. 

You  see.  Mr  President,  it  is  of  critical 
importance  that  the  Mobile  Harbor  be 
deep«>ne<1  to  at  least  .'i.'i  feet  so  that  larger 
ve.ssels  can  be  used  to  handle  the  signifl- 
cant  increiuse  in  navigation  traffic  when 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project  Ls  completed  Tlie  Teiin-Tom. 
which  will  connect  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  Tombigbee  River,  will  connect 
about  16.000  miles  of  exi.stmg  waterways 
in  mid-America  with  the  Port  of  .Mobile, 

Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  US  coal 
reserves  is  in  Alabama.  Four  of  Ala- 
bama's major  coal  fields  are  already  lo- 
cated in  the  Tenn-Tom  region  The  life 
expectancy  of  Alabama's  coal  reserves  is 
approximately  1.000  years  Tlierefore. 
the  State  of  Alabama  will  be  playing  a 


vital    role   in    domestic    and    world   coal 
markets  for  at  least  ten  centuries, 

Mr,  President,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  become  the  Saudi  .Arabia  of  .steam  coal 
exporters,  it  will  be  imperative  that  we 
develop  our  port  capacities  to  move  the 
coal  to  its  overseas  market  expeditious- 
ly and  efficiently,  "Fast-track  '  legL^lation 
is  a  sine  qua  non  for  this  monumental 
challenge,  I.  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  immediately  and  in  a  posi- 
tive manner  on  this  dire  legislation  called 
Ports  and  Navigational  Improvement  Act 
of  1980. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  are  we 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
5  minutes  remaining  under  the  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  <  Mr,  Warner  > 

Mr,  STENNIS  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  understood  that  I  had  5  minutes  this 
morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection  the  Senator  may  have  the  5 
minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr,  Inouyei. 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr,  President.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  which  I  am 
sponsoring  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  develop  and  modernize  our 
ports  and  harbors,  I  believe  that  this 
measure  addresses  an  urgent  need  for 
the  continued  growth  and  health  of  our 
economy  In  my  33  years  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  deeply  Interested  and  person- 
ally involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  transportation.  In  partic- 
ular. I  have  witnessed  the  tremendous 
growth  of  our  domestic  and  international 
waterbome  commerce  and  I  have  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  having  well 
developed  ports  to  handle  ocean  and 
river  commerce.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
ability  to  engage  in  waterborne  trade  is 
a  requisite  to  sustained  economic  growth 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by 
the  port  Industry  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  harbor  and  channel 
dredging,  and  for  the  development  of 
port  terminal  facilities.  These  invest- 
ments by  the  port  industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment were  necessary  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  changes  in  cargo  han- 
dling techniques,  ship  design,  and  in- 
ternational trade  patterns  If  this  Na- 
tion is  to  remain  economically  strong, 
we  must  continue  to  invest  to  keep  pace 
with  new  opportunities.  This  measure 
will  permit  our  Nation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  potential  for  economic 
growth  by  trade,  particularly  in  coal  and 
agricultural  products. 

Mr,  President,  these  are  not  mere 
words.  These  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  come  ba.sed  upon  testimony 
by  highly  responsible  sources  in  many 
fields,  but  particularly  in  hearings  with 
respect  to  our  situation  m  energy  and 
new  energy  .sources 

Study  after  study  has  indicated  that 
the  trend  clearly  points  toward  greater 
international  trade  and  that  through 
this  trade  new  jobs,  social  mobihty.  ar.d 
continued  economic  prosperity  will  fol- 
low Since  1970  our  national  merchanduse 
exports  have  nearly  doubled  Several  re- 
cent studies  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicate  that  m  the 


very  near  future  the  port  facilities  will 
have  to  increase  many-fold  to  satisfy  the 
demand  forecast  for  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury In  my  ov>  n  Slate  o!  MLssissippi.  the 
Department  ol  Commerce  indicates  that 
we  can  expect  the  cargo  handled  through 
the  Mississippi  ports  to  increase  by  400 
percent  by  the  year  2000  Up  and  down 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
around  the  Gulf,  there  are  similar  pro- 
jections. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  must  act  now 
to  be  ready  for  the  increase  In  commerce 
which  is  sure  to  come  I  urge  ni>  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  I  belie\  e  that 
its  provisions  to  expedite  the  review  and 
approval  of  projects  while  retaining  a 
proper  congressional  oversight  and  con- 
trol are  what  is  needed  to  get  the  ae- 
velopment  of  these  ports  ofl  dead  center 
I  am  behind  this  Dili  100  percent  and 
will  push  for  early  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  measure, 

I  conclude  by  emphasizing  that  this 
IS  the  way  to  go.  It  is  a  part  of  the  nec- 
essary way  to  go  to  meet  the  demands  on 
our  Nation  to  have  successful  interna- 
tional trade,  In  order  to  retain  our  econ- 
omy In  such  shape  that  we  can  continue 
as  a  leader  In  the  free  world.  Otherwise, 
we  will  be  relegated  to  a  second-rate 
position, 

Mr,  WARNER,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

He  mentioned  t!iat  we  need  action  now 
It  IS  obvious,  0/  course,  that  this  Con- 
gress cannot  act  on  tills  bill,  but  It  Is 
purposely  put  before  our  colleagues  to- 
day— and.  Indeed,  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world — be- 
cause much  of  the  free  world  Is  tremen- 
dously Interested  In  the  actions  we  take 

We  hope  that  In  the  intervening  pe- 
riod between  now  and  the  next  Congres.s 
we  can  receive  a  good  deal  of  suggestions 
and  criticisms  so  thai  this  bili  may  be 
refined  In  a  manner  that  wiK  meet  with 
the  overwhelming  suppon  of  the  Sen- 
ate Soon,  it  will  be  introduced  In  the 
House,  and  I  am  optimistic  that  it  will 
receive  overwhelming  support  in  the 
House  and  will  be  sent  to  the  President 
as  expeditously  as  possible, 
•  Mr  MATHIA.S  Mr  President,  as  Sen- 
ators have  been  quick  to  recognize,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  de- 
mand for  American  roa!  over  the  pa.st 
year  It  seems  that  man\  industries  ir. 
Europe  and  Japan  are  finding  that  they 
can  run  their  operations  more  economi- 
cally on  our  coal  than  on  OPEC  oil  As  a 
result,  the  coa;  exporting-  facilities  of  a 
number  of  port,<^  Baltimore  among  them, 
are  pushed  to  the  limit  In  fact,  we  have 
reacned  the  point  where  the  Port  of 
Quebec  now  exports  large  amounts  o: 
U,S,  coal  fte<ause  US  ports  cannot  han- 
dle the  demand  Hence  the  need  for  tne 
introduction  of  the  Porus  and  Naviga- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1980 

The  sudden  demand  for  coa!  has 
changed  the  dynamics  of  the  world  en- 
ergy marketplace  Foreign  interest  in  our 
coal  underline."-  the  wisdom  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  shift  energy  reliance  to 
coal  As  the  late  Mae  West  once  .said 
"It's  hard  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  "  But  the  strain  of  the  escalation 


in  demand  for  coal  exports  has  caused 
serious  problems  for  our  ports  .\nd  our 
customers  m  Europe  are  becoming  rest- 
less with  the  delivery  service  It  i.s  mi- 
perative  that  we  work  to  improve  our 
port  facilities  and  harbors 

At  this  very  moment  dozens  of  ships 
he  outside  US,  ports  awaiting  their 
turns  at  coal-loading  facilities  at  an  av- 
erage daily  cost  per  ship  of  $20,000 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems a.ssociated  with  export  coal  and  we 
must  move  quickly  or  this  great  oppor- 
tunity may  be  lost  I  certainly  commend 
my  colleagues  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  energy  and  time  they  have 
mvested  Into  trying  to  formulate  leg- 
islation which  addresses  th:s  complex 
problem,  I  fully  support  the  concept  of 
this  measure,  fo*-  it  is  imperative  that 
we  devise  ways  to  expedite  tli'^-  dredging 
permit  process  and  to  upgrade  our  port 
facilities,  I  believe  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  would  be  best  served  by  taking  a 
close  look  at  tiie  needs  ol  all  the  ports 
that  have  potential  in  this  area. 

The  Port  ol  Baltimore  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  central  coal -export  ports 
in  the  Nation,  And  that  is  not  just  my 
biased  opinion  It  is  the  judgment  of 
coal  producers  and  carriers  who,  in  1980. 
Invested  more  money  Into  Baltimore's 
port  facilities  than  any  other  port  in 
the  Nation.  The  enormous  investment 
reouired  is  clearly  Illustrated  in  the  re- 
cent report  Governor  Harry  Hughes  o; 
Maryland  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Coal  Export  Task  Force. 

The  report  states  that  $145  million  of 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  have  been  com- 
mitted for  new  or  expanded  export  coal 
facilities,  of  which  $90  million  has  al- 
ready been  expended.  By  the  mid-1980's 
Maryland  will  be  able  to  export  between 
36  and  46  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  and 
a  conservative  projection  of  total  invest- 
ment in  facilities  by  the  mid-1980's  is 
placed  approximately  at  $270  million. 
The  report  also  cites  the  existence  of  rail 
and  port  facilities  necessary  to  accom- 
modate these  projects  Chessie  System, 
the  largest  coal  carrier  m  the  country, 
plans  to  invest  close  to  $400  million  over 
the  next  4  years. 

But,  Maryland  s  port  has  its  full  share 
of  problems  precipitated  by  the  great 
,iump  :n  coal  demand  Anyone  crossing 
tne  Bay  Bridge  this  summer  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  great  grey  fleet  of 
anchored  cargo  vessels  lining  the  chan- 
nel. This  summer  I  cro.ssed  the  bay  in  a 
motor  launch  and  picked  my  way 
through  the  convoy,  I  counted  28  ships 
waiting  in  line  The  waiting  period  for  a 
vacancy  at  the  loading  docks  m  Balf- 
more  has  grown  to  30  days  And  the  prob- 
lem does  not  stop  when  the  ship  reaches 
the  dock,  because  of  the  insufficient 
depths  In  the  Baltimore  channel.  50  per- 
cent of  the  ships  leaving  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  leave  loaded  unaer  capacity, 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  under- 
taking thLs  initiative,  OPEC  has  thrown 
down  a  challenge  to  American  inventive 
genius,  and  the  degree  of  our  boldness  In 
responding  to  the  challenge  has  immense 
long-range  implications  for  our  own  en- 
ergy independence  and  ultimately,  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil  We  must  find  ways  to 
get  those  ships  out  of  the  bay  and  onto 


the  oceans  and  our  coai  into  furnaces 
around  the  world  This  legislation  is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
lurtner  refine  it  to  mclude,  among  other 
things,  improvements  to  the  Port  of 
Baltimore,* 

POETS   AND   NAVIOATIONAL   IMPBOVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1»80 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virgmia  'Senator  Warner' 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana  'Mr,  Johnston'  ir.  offering 
this  critical  piece  of  legislation — whicn 
I  would  hope  will  receive  expedited  co;.- 
bideration  when  it  is  remtroduced  uexi 
year 

Representing  the  Nation's  third  larg- 
est coal  producing  State.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  insure  that  our 
economy  it  never  again  held  hostage  by 
foreign  oil  is  to  remove  the  current  reg'..  - 
iatory.  transportation,  and  other  bar- 
riers to  Increased  coal  utilization. 

Passage  of  the  Ports  and  Naviga- 
tional Improvements  Act  would  help  ex- 
pedite development  of  the  efficient,  inter - 
modal — that  means  rail,  highway,  and 
waterborne — coai  transportation  system 
that  we  must  have  if  we  are  ever  to  at- 
tain the  national  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Rather  than  exporting  our  capital 
base  to  and  importing  inflation  from 
the  OPEC  countries.  America  can  and 
must  Itself  become  the  OPEC  of  coal  Mj 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  case  m 
point. 

The  third  largest  coal-producing 
State.  Pennsylvania,  now  produces  some 
80  million  tons  of  coal  oer  year.  Basec 
on  proven  recoverable  reserves,  howc.  er 
Pennsylvania  could  mcrease  its  coai  pro- 
duction Dy  50  percent  a  year — and  still 
maintain  this  Increased  production  level 
lor  at  least  the  next  20C  years. 

Put  another  way.  the  original  block  of 
coal  m  Pennsylvania  was  '.  mUe  higi:.  i 
mile  wiae.  and  17  miles  long  Today,  that 
block  of  coal  ls  1  mile  high.  1  mile  wide. 
and  13  miles  long 

How  does  this  translate  mtc  reduced 
depenoence  on  importea  oil''  One  ton  of 
coal  IS  the  rough  equivalent  of  4,5  bar- 
rels of  0:1,  Currently  the  United  States 
imports  about  3  billion  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum per  year  Tnerefore  the  120 
m'll'on  tons  of  coal  which  t.he  State  could 
produce  each  year  repre.sent  th"^  ecun- 
alent  of  540  mill'on  barrels  of  oii — or  18 
percent  of  what  we  now  import 

Despite  the  potential  for  my  State  to 
cecome  tne  Baud:  Arabia  of  coal  it  nas 
not  Wnai  has  happenec  as  a  result  of  oil 
embargoes  and  shortages  and  escalatmg 
prices'  Since  1975,  Pennsylvania  coa" 
production  has  increased  only  l  percent 
a  year  In  t.he  midst  of  our  current  na- 
tional energy  crisis  Pennsylvania  coal 
ir.  res  are  iaymg  off  workers 

Which  dramatizes  the  need  for  this 
legislation  Pennsylvania  and  other  coal- 
producing  States  iiave  not  realized  their 
potential  to  help  meet  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs  m  substantia!  part  because 
the  internal  transportation  system 
necessary  to  serve  expanding  domestl: 
and  international  markets  is  grossly 
deficient    In  Pennsylvania    our  system 
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of  highways  and  bridges  has  fallen  into 
disrepair  Our  railroads  need  upgradiriK 
and  modernizing 

Port  facilities  at  Erie.  PitLsburgh.  and 
Philadelphia  are  agiiiK  iuid  undersized 
Consider,  for  example,  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, through  which  one  might  expect 
vastly  increased  quantities  of  coal  to  be 
transported  to  facilitate  conversion  of 
oll-iX)wered  utilities  in  the  Northeast 
and  New  Eiigland  and  to  serve  burgeon- 
ing extx)rt  markets  in  the  Par  East.  Eu- 
rope, and  eLsewhere  The  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia now  has  a  6- week  backlog  of  coal 
waiting  to  be  loaded  because  its  coal 
loading  facilities  are  so  inadequate. 

Inland,  at  the  world's  largest  Inland 
port — my  home  city  of  PltLsburgh— the 
existmg  navigiitioi:  structures  are  liter- 
ally falling  apart  The  waterways  are  the 
lifeline  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
River  Valley;  on  them  travel  the  coal, 
steel,  and  other  goods  on  which  over 
nearly  half  a  million  jobs  in  more  than 
100  communities  directly  depend  And 
yet  these  main  arteries  are  bletKling  pro- 
fusely, a-s  breakdown.s  and  delay.s  at  vari- 
ous lo<'k  and  dam  structures  create 
added  costs  for  all  those  who.se  business 
depends  upon  river  transport 

Clearly,  improvements  to  our  inland 
navigation  system  are  essential  before 
this  Nation  can  realize  its  potential  as 
the  OPEC  of  coal 

As  an  example  of  the  relative  efBciency 
of  river  transport,  consider  the  enor- 
mous coke  plant  at  United  States  Steel's 
Clalrton  works,  which  consumes  30.000 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  virtually  all  de- 
livered by  barge  This  plant  is  the  key- 
stone for  the  entire  Uiut»Hl  States  St«'el 
operation  in  the  valley  for  it  supplies  the 
coke  and  much  of  the  ga-s  without  which 
the  rest  of  the  steel-producing  plants  in 
the  valley  could  not  operate  .Any  operat- 
ing interruptions  at  Clalrton  works  af- 
fect steel  and  chemical  production 
.schedules  at  the  United  States  Steel 
facilities  throughout  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

To  put  the  importance  of  water  trans- 
port in  t>erspective.  consider  how  Clair- 
tons  daily  needi  might  be  met  atxsent  an 
efficient  navigation  system  Tlie  30.000 
tons  of  coal  con.sumed  per  day  at  Clalr- 
ton takes  roughly  J5  barges  to  transport. 

One  barge  is  the  equivalent  of  15  rail 
cars,  so  375  cars  would  be  needed  daily 
to  furnish  coal  by  rail  —if  thare  were  fa- 
cilities at  the  plant  to  take  coal  in  thus 
fashion 

Alternatively.  1  barge  is  the  equi- 
valent of  60  trucks;  so  it  would  take  1.500 
trucks  daily  to  furnish  the  coal  needed  at 
Clairton  This  would  create  traffic  prob- 
lems  from   Pittsburgh   to  Monongahela 

This  IS  not  to  suggest,  however,  that 
river  transport  replaces  other  trans^wr- 
tation  modes  Rather,  it  complements 
them  For  example,  an  analysis  of  89 
shipments  of  coal  along  the  Monongahela 
River  in  Pennsylvania  found  that  50 
used  a  combination  of  rail  and  barge 
I  rail  as  much  as  106  mill's  i  and  131  used 
a  combmation  of  truck  and  barge  'aver- 
age length  of  truck  shipment  10  miles' 
In  fact,  a  study  of  Indastrial  sites  on  the 
waterways  in  the  PitUsburgh  district 
found  that  for  every  ton  of  coal,  petro- 
leum, or  alcohols  brought  in  by  barge,  a 
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ton  of  finished  product  moves  out  of  the 
plant  by  rail  or  truck 

Ihiis.  for  a  relatively  minor  investment 
m  navigation  facilities,  enormous  eco- 
nomic benefits  can  be  realized  For  ex- 
ample, since  1872.  $134  881.000  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  build,  purchase,  improve,  and  recon- 
struct all  the  locks  and  dams  along  the 
Mjnongahela  River  This  amounts  to  an 
investment  in  steel  and  coal  related  in- 
dustries alone  of  only  $300  per  job. 

Considering  all  the  development  and 
industrialization  made  possible  by  these 
navigation  improvements,  these  would 
seem  modest  sums  indeed 

And  on  Americas  fourth  seacoast  " — 
the  Clreat  Uikes  port  facilities  at  Erie 
could  be  upgraded  to  handle  as  much  as 
10  million  tons  of  coal  per  year 

So  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
can  have  a  better  idea  of  the  urgent  need 
(or  these  port  and  navigation  improve- 
ments at  Erie.  Philadelphia,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing documents 

Exhibit  1.  a  letter  I  sent  recently  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  urging 
that  the  national  energy  transportation 
study  emphasize  the  need  for  upgraded 
port  faculties  to  increase  the  shipment 
of  coal  both  domestically  and  for  export, 
and  describing  the  needs  of  the  ports  of 
Erie  and  Philadelphia  .  and 

Exhibit  2,  a  factsheet  on  the  need  for 
legislation  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
to  authorize  navigation  improvements 
on  the  Monongahela  River  near 
Pittsburgh 

In  closing,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senators  Johnston  and  Warner 
toward  passage  of  this  measure  early 
next  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

E^HiBrr   1 
CoMMirrcE  ON   Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC.  Noi'ember  3.  1980. 
Mr    WiLa.wM  Johnston. 

Asstitant  Secretary  jot  Policy  and  Intrrr.a- 
ttonal  Affairs.  U  S  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Johnston:  This  la  to  request 
that  as  part  of  the  National  Energy  Trans- 
portation Study,  greater  emphasis  t)e  placed 
on  the  need  to  develop  port  farllltles  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  both  domestically  and  for 
export  The  Study  shoald  address  the  need 
for  upgraded  port  facilities  as  part  of  an 
Intermodal  transportation  system  as  well  as 
the  need  for  improvements  to  certain  ports 
In  my  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example 
Kr!e  and  Philadelphia 

Pocusing  on  exports,  and  as  an  Indication 
of  the  potential  for  vastly  Increased  exports 
of  U.S.  coal,  the  World  Coal  Study  projects 
an  Increase  In  world  coal  production  of  2  5 
to  3  times  and  an  Increase  in  world  trade  In 
coal  of  10  to  16  times  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury Not  only  Is  US  coal  competitive  over- 
seas often  costing  less  than  coal  produced 
In  the  Importing  country  the  US  coal 
industry  18  operating  at  almost  100  tons 
under  capa*ltv  In  response  to  skyrocketing 
demand.  V  S  exports  of  steam  coal  are  pro- 
jected to  Increase  from  2  5  million  tons  in 
1979  to  15  20  million  tons  In  1985;  to  25^50 
nulllon  tons  In  1990.  and  to  70  ISO  million 
tuns  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  metallur- 


gical   coal    exports   are    projected    to    be   an 
additional  50  million  tons  per  year 

These  projections  notwithstanding  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  supply 
much  of  the  growth  In  the  world  s  energy 
needs  or  whether  It  Instead  will  be  supplied 
with  coal  from  Australia.  South  Africa. 
Canada  and  other  competitors — depends 
upon  our  ability  to  overcome  short-term 
iransp<.irtallon  obstacles  As  recent  press 
reports  have  Indicated  virtually  every  coal 
port  on  the  Atlantic  and  Ouif  Coasts  ta 
faced  with  long  costly  delays  These  delB>-s 
may  well  wipe  out  the  competitive  advan- 
tage that  I'  S  ooal  now  enjoys  For  exam- 
ple, a  75.000  long  ton  vessel  waiting  to  load 
for  30  days  would  because  of  demurrage 
<  barges — add  a  $6  charge  ti>  each  long  ton 
of  cijal  delivered  Moreover  the  Inability  to 
luad  c-Tial  In  a  tlmelv  manner  barks  up  the 
entire  trai;sportatlon  system  causing  coal 
producers  to  put  mines  on  short  weeks  or 
lay  off  workers. 

As  an  example  of  the  Inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing coal  loading  facilities  and  the  effect  of 
this  inadequacy  on  domestic  coal  production, 
consider  my  state  of  Pennsylvania  The  po- 
icntlcal  Increases  In  Pennsylvania  coal  pro- 
duction are  very  much  dependent  upon  im- 
provements to  port  facilities  In  Erie  and 
Philadelphia 

To  demonstrate  the  potential  for  Increased 
coal  production  In  Pennsylvania  graphically, 
the  original  block  of  coal  In  Pennsylvania  can 
be  envisioned  as  a  rectangle  one  mile  high, 
one  mile  wide,  and  17  miles  long  Today,  that 
block  of  Pennsylvania  coil  Is  one  mile  high. 
one  mile  wide,  and  still  13  miles  long  Penn- 
sylvania coal  production — now  80  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year — has  Increased  only  1 
percent  per  year  since  1975  Based  on  proven 
recoverable  reserves,  however.  Pennsylvania 
could  Increase  its  coal  production  by  50  per- 
cent— and  maintain  this  Incresised  level  of 
production  for  at  least  the  next  200  years 

The  potential  implications  for  reducing 
US    dependence  on   imported  oil   are  clear 

One  ton  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  4  5  barrels 
of  oil; 

The  U  S  imports  some  three  billion  barrels 
of  petroleum  per  year,  and 

Therefore,  the  120  million  tons  of  coal  that 
the  state  could  produce  represents  the  equiv- 
alent of  540  million  barrels  of  oil — or  18  per- 
cent of  US   petroleum  imports. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  In  other  states.  Inade- 
quate coal  loading  port  facilities  are  a  major 
otMtacle  to  realization  of  this  potential  At 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the 
Conrall  facilities  at  Pier  124  have  a  capacity 
of  only  two  million  net  tons  of  coal  per  year 
Currently,  there  Is  a  six- week  backlog  of  coal 
waiting  to  be  loaded  there  Similarly,  at  the 
Port  of  Erie,  officials  have  Installed  a  tempo- 
rary radial  stacker  until  permanent  coal 
loading  facilities  can  hopefully  be  con- 
structed 

Projects  planned  by  the  state  government 
in  Pennsylvania  will  alleviate  only  part  of 
the  pressure  nn  these  port  facilities  State 
bond  Issues  under  consideration  would  fi- 
nance a  $24  million  modernization  project  at 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  to  finance  expansion 
of  the  capacity  of  Pier  124  to  ten  million  tons 
and.  at  Erie,  a  »I0  million  project  to  con- 
strtict  a  permanent  coal  loading  facility  ca- 
pable of  handling  five  million  tons  per  year, 
with  storage  capacity  of  two  million  tons. 

These  projects,  although  long  overdue,  will 
not  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  help  Penn- 
sylvania realize  its  coal  production  potential 
For  these  reasons  I  olan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress 
to  supplement  state  efforts 

For  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  I  propose  leg- 
islation to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  eventual  reopening  of  Port  Richmond  — 
an  abandoned  coal  loading  facility  owned  bv 
Coorall— as  a  major  coal  export  facility  ca- 


pable of  handUng  up  lo  30  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year  Because  of  the  vast  exp)ort  po- 
tential. I  would  expect  that  actual  construc- 
tion of  such  a  facility  would  be  financed  with 
private  capital. 

At  the  Port  of  Erie.  Federal  action  on  three 
fronts  Us  needed  to  ensure  that  the  potential 
for  this  port  to  serve  domestic  and  overseas 
markets  via  shipments  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Is  In  fact  realized 

First,  repayment  of  the  debt  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  must  be  stretched  out  from 
the  current  50-year  term  to  80  years  Other- 
wise Seaway  tolls-  which  will  be  renego- 
tiated with  Canada  next  year— will  escalate 
as  debt  service  will  climb  from  $2  b  million 
per  year  to  $5  million  Tolls  charged  users  of 
the  Seaway  pay  all  operations  and  malnte- 
nan.e  costs  ilhls  Is  typically  not  the  case  for 
other  Inland  navigation  projects  or  coastal 
ports  I  Moreover,  users  of  ports  on  'Amer- 
icas fourth  seaco€«t  "  also  pay.  through  tolls, 
the  retirement  of  the  »110  million  debt  on 
the  Seaway  Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
not  forgive  the  debt  nor  would  It  erase  the 
competitive  disadvantage  now  experienced 
bv  Oreat  Lakes  ports  because  of  the  tolls 
charged  to  pay  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  and  retire  debt  It  would  merely  keep 
tolls  fruni  escalating  above  the  Inflation  rate 

Second,  Interstate  Highway  79  needs  to  be 
extended  from  Its  current  terminus  at 
Twelfth  Street  and  Erie  to  connect  with  E, 
Sixth  Street  This  direct  access  Is  needed  so 
that  trucks  carrying  coal  and  other  products 
to  the  port  do  not  have  to  traverse  downtown 
commercial  and  residential  streets  Already 
truck  traffic  to  the  p>ort  Is  about  700.000 
tons  per  year;  assuming  20-ton  trucks,  this 
volume  of  traffic  translates  Into  3.500  trucks 
per  year  Traffic  Is  expected  to  Increase  even 
further  as  coal  shipment  facilities  are  de- 
veloped. 

Third,  rail  lines  should  not  be  abandoned 
that  are  essential  for  the  transport  of  coal 
to  port  facilities  at  Erie  As  an  example  of 
such  abandonment  a  27-mlle  link  between 
Corry  and  TItusvllle  was  abandoned  several 
years  ago  Other  such  abandonments  In  the 
Erie  area  are  now  under  consideration  by 
Conrall 

In  short,  the  need  to  Improve  coal  port 
facilities  to  facilitate  Increased  domestic 
coal  production  Is  so  critical  that  I  feel  It 
needs  to  be  explicitly  addressed  as  part  of 
the  National  Energy  Transportation  Studv 
In  addition,  the  Study  should  cite  specific 
examples  of  what  needs  to  be  done  at 
ports  like  Erie  and  Philadelphia  to  augment 
their  coal  loading  capability 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  Incorporate 
these  considerations  in  the  Study  Should 
you  have  any  questions  about  this  request, 
please  do  not  hesitate  t«  contact  me  or  my 
Legislative  Assistant,  Mike  Lockerby  (Tele- 
phone 224  6324). 

Thank  you 
Sincerely. 

John  Heinz, 

US.  Senate 

The  Secret  art  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
V  S  Senate, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

DtAR  Senator  Heinz  I  appreciate  your 
detailed  and  thoughtful  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 3  on  the  subject  of  consideration  of  coal 
export  facility  needs  In  the  National  Energy 
Transportation   Study    (NETS), 

Because  the  surge  In  the  export  coal  mar- 
ket began  only  recently,  its  transportation 
implications  could  not  be  examined  In  the 
NETS  preliminary  report.  We  may  be  able 
to  incorporate  into  the  final  report  the 
findings  of  the  Interagency  Co&l  Exports 
Task  Force,  formed  to  examine  current 
transport  problems    In  any  case,  the  Infor- 


mation contained  in  your  letter,  which  has 
been  placed  In  our  open  docket,  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Task  Force. 

We  share  your  view  of  the  future  energy 
situation    and    are    making    every    effort    to 
anticipate    Its    transportation   needs. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.i.iAii    B.   Johnston. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 

and  International  Affairs. 

ElXKIBIT     2 

Fact  Sheet     Monongahela  Waterways  Im- 
provement Act  of  1980 
purpose 
To  authorize  replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam 
Numbers  7  and  8  on  the  Monongahela  River 
with  faciutlee  adequate  to  meet  existing  and 
projected  navigation  needs 

justification 

Economic  Importance  of  the  Monongahela 
River  Waterways 

The  following  statistics  dramatize  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  Monongahela 
River  waterways  as  an  efficient  transporta- 
uon  system  not  only  to  the  economy  of  the 
re^on  but  to  the  national  economy  as  well. 
especially  in  terms  of  meeting  the  national 
goal  of  energy  independence. 

1 1 )  Pittsburgh  is  the  world's  largest  Inland 
port. 

i2)  The  Monongahela  River  Waterways 
system,  comprising  only  one  percent  of  the 
nation  s  inland  navigable  waters,  carries 
twelve  percent  of  the  nation's  river  traffic 

(3 1  Rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  move  67 
million  tons  of  cargo  per  year.  48  million 
tons  of  which  Is  coal 

(4)  One  15- barge  tow  can  carry  cargo 
equivalent  to  that  carried  by  2 '4  cme  hun- 
dred car  trains  or  cargo  equivalent  to  that 
carried   by   900   large   semi    i25   tons)    trucks 

i5)  Pittsburgh  has  more  river  terminals — 
267 — than  any  other  port. 

The  Need  to  Replace  Lock  and  Dam  Num- 
bers 7  and  8. 

Existing  Lock  and  Dam  Numbers  7  and  8 
need  replacement  because  they  are: 

( 1  )  increasangly  costly  to  repair  or  rebuild; 

(2)  inefficient  for  present  waterway  traf- 
fic, and 

(3)  inadequate  for  future  commerce 
increasing  repair  and  replacement  costs 
As  these  facilities,  now  over  50  years  old. 

continue  to  age.  they  are  increasingly  subject 
to  breakdowns  and  maintenance  problems 
In  fact,  several  months  ago  Lock  Number  7 
was  closed  for  stopgap  repairs. 

In  addition  to  direct  repair  costs,  traffic 
delays  at  the  locks — now  at  the  limits  of 
their  economic  and  physical  capacity — down 
time,  and  lock  outages  resiUt  in  expensive 
delays  for  barge  operators  and  the  recipients 
of  their  cargo  Of  the  traffic  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River.  99  percent  is  coal  used  in  ei- 
ther steel  producxlon  or  electric  power  gen- 
eration Thus,  slowdowns  and  breakdowns  in 
these  lock  structures  affect  the  steel  mills 
and  electric  power  installations  upon  which 
thousands  of  Jobs  and  the  economic  vitality 
of  communities  in  the  river  valley  directly 
depend  More  than  100  communities  In  the 
area  have  steel  as  their  economic  base;  in 
addition  to  those  In  the  steel  industry,  there 
are  O'ver  12.(X)0  Jobs  in  companies  whose  ex- 
istence depends  upon  the  rivers  for  transpor- 
tation of  raw  materials  and  finlsiied  prod- 
ucts. 

As  these  replacement  projects  are  delayed, 
estimated  construction  costs  continue  to  es- 
calate In  1976.  when  both  projects  were 
ready  for  construction  appropriations,  re- 
placement costs  were  estimated  at  $75  mil- 
lion. Since  that  time,  the  estimated  cost 
has  Increased  to  at  least  $113  million. 

INADEQUACY   FOR  CUaRENT  WATERWAY  TRAFFIC 

Freight  traffic  through  these  locks  has  In- 
creased from  627.000  tons  In  1925  when  they 


opened  to  8  million  tons  In  1968.  and  Is  pro- 
jected  to  be  over   14  million  tons  in   1990 

Replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  Numbers 
7  and  8  was  part  of  an  overall  improvement 
plan  for  the  Monongahela  River  During  the 
1950  s  and  I960's.  some  $80  million  was  spent 
to  modernize  three  facllitlee  above  these 
locks  and  dams — Morgantown.  Hlldebrand 
and    Opekiska — and   one   below,    at    Maxwell. 

Despite  this  expenditure  of  $80  million, 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  Monogahela  River 
has  not  Improved — because  of  the  bottleneck 
in  the  middle  caused  by  the  aging  and  In- 
adequately sized  structures  at  Grays  Land- 
ing and  Point  Marion.  This  bottleneck  Is  Il- 
lustrated graphically  In  the  accompanying 
diagram 

The  replacement  projects  which  were  pro- 
posed in  the  1972  Chief  of  Engineers  report 
and  which  would  be  authorized  under  the 
legislation  offered  by  Senator  Heinz  would 
result  in  locks  of  dimensions  sufficient  to 
handle  existing  and  projected  river  traffic 

INADEQITACY    FOB    PROJECTED    WATERWAY   TEAJTIC 

Already  the  capacity  of  Lock  and  Dam 
Numoers  7  and  8  is  strained  As  part  of  the 
national  program  of  energy  Independence 
the  Monongahela  River  Waterways  System 
can  expect  to  carry  vastly  Increased  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  mining  activities  increase  and 
synthetic  fuels  development  proceeds  A  large 
prof>ortlon  of  this  coal  will  likely  be  trans- 
ported by  barge  To  carry  eight  million  tons 
of  coal  annually  requires  666  barges  By  con- 
trast, an  equivalent  amount  carried  by  rail 
requires  79.000  cars  and  by  highway  3i9.680 
trucks 

In  fact,  the  SRC-2  coal  liquefaction  plant 
is  now  slated  for  the  Monongahela  River  In 
West  Virginia  Just  two  miles  from  Ftolnt 
Marion  Lock  This  facility  will  use  an  esti- 
mated II  million  tons  of  coaJ  per  year  at 
least  half  of  which  is  projected  to  arrive  by 
barge. 

BACKCROtTNS 

Constucted  In  1925.  Lock  and  Dam  Num- 
bers 7  and  8  measure  56  feel  by  360  feet 
As  the  accompanying  chronology  of  events 
shows,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
studied  the  desirability  of  replacing  the  ex- 
isting locks  and  dams,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1909  In  his 
report  of  May  5.  1972.  the  Chief  of  Eiigineers 
recommended  replacing  Lock  and  Dam  Num- 
ber 7  at  a  new  site  (Grays  Landing  1  2.8  miles 
downstream  from  the  existing  site,  and  re- 
placing Lock  Number  8  at  the  existing  site 
I  Point  Marion ) .  The  report  recommended 
that  the  new  locks  be  constructed  to  dimen- 
sions of  84  feet  by  720  feet  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  existing  and  projected 
navigation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  sub- 
sequently approved  these  projects,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
were  notified  of  this  approval  In  fiscal  years 
1975.  1976,  and  1977.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Corps  to  proceed  with  the  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  work  on  these 
projects. 

Since  that  tlLie  however,  work  on  these 
projects  has  been  suspended  by  the  Corps 
This  suspension  Is  the  result  of  a  Federal 
court  opinion  rendered  In  litigation  concern- 
ing Lock  Number  26  on  the  Mississippi  River 
Sp>eclfically,  the  court  ruled  in  this  case  that 
authorization  of  lock  replacement  Involving 
either  a  change  In  location  or  an  Increase  In 
lock  size  exceeded  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  Section  6 
of  the  1909  Act  As  a  result  of  the  Lock  Num- 
ber 26  decision,  replacement  projects  for 
which  either  a  change  In  location  or  Increase 
in  lock  size  is  contemplated — as  In  the  cases 
of  Lock  and  Dsm  Number  7  and  Lock  Num- 
ber 8 — require  specific  congressional  consid- 
eration and  authorization  The  legislation  of- 
fered by  Senator  Heinz  would  afford  the 
specific  congressional  authorization  required 
In  these  two  cases. 
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OAUS      <NUMB£HS     7 

>rvcr 


ION    LOCKS    AND 
,     MONONCAMELA 


May  1957  ComDletion  of  Middle  Mononfra- 
hela  River  Repor*. 

Thla  report  recommended  the  replacement 
o(  Monongabela  River  Ixjcks  and  Oamb  5  ana 

6  by  Maxwell  Lock,  and  Dam  and  the  recoi.- 
structlon  of  Dam  4.  Also  contained  in  tills  re- 
port was  ibti  conclusion  tliat  Ix>ck  and  Dan 

7  would  require  replacement  at  a  later  date 
and  that  the  most  appropriate  facility  wou:a 
be  an  84  ft.  by  720  r..  lock  located  a',  the 
Graya  Landing  site  This  size  was  chosen  to 
be  compatible  with  traffl  un  liia  Middle 
Monongabela  R^ver  aiid  at  Maiiwel.. 

April  1958:  Secretary  of  the  Armv  au- 
thorizes construction  of  MAXwe'.l  Lock,  anc* 
Dam  and  reconstruction  of  Dan.  ■*  on  the 
basis  of  the  aoove  report. 

March  1964  Work  Initiated  on  Reolace- 
ment  Report  fc^-  Lock  and  Dewri  7 

November  1985  Replacement  Repo-1  for 
Loch  and  Dam  "  (Grays  Landine  inrwarde:' 
to  Ohio  River  Division  for  re.'lew 

Problems  developed  jver  type  of  cam  'fixed 
crest  or  gated  i   to  be  used  a    Qravs  Landin.> 
site  Also.  beneOt  calculation  proceoures  were 
being  revised  bv  Office  of  the  Chief  EnfhneT 
Pebr  larr    1967:    Replacement    Report    re- 
turned t>v  Ohio  River  DIvlslot    for  revisloii.'- 
June  1967:  Lock  and  Dam  7  Repiacemenl 
Report  combined  with  report  on  Loci:  S 
August  1968.  Combined  Report  submitted 
Novemoer  1966-  Additional  clarlfvln^  ma- 
teria: request  by  Ohio  River  Ulvision.  Benefit 
calculating  procedures  stlU  belr.g  completed 
January   196y     Report  a?aiii   returned  tor 
revisions. 

June  1970:  I-laa;  submission  of  Reptace- 
iner.i  Report  to  Onic  River  Divlaic  . 

July  1970:  Division  Engineers  I^joUc  No- 
nce, Replbcemeiii  Report  forwaraed  to  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Board  lor  review. 

September  1970;  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board 
approves  projec. 

May  1972  Thief  of  Engineers  sends  renon 
to  SecreUry  o.-  the  Armv 

May  197?  Secretary  of  tne  Armv  sends 
report  to  OMB. 

September  1973:  OMB  Approra' 
November  1973:  Secretary  o;  LLe  Army  au- 
thorizes project. 

January  1974  Work  bet'lns  on  preparation 
of  PItase  1  General  Design  Memo  for  Grays 
Landing  and  Point  Marlon  project. 

September  1975  Draft  Phase  I  General  De- 
sign Memo  completed  and  forwarded  to  Ohio 
River  Division  review 

October  1975  CommenU  on  report  from 
Ohio  River  Division  Major  problems  areas 
centered  on : 

(1)  Land  acquisition  pollclei  for  area  be- 
tween new  Gray.':  Landing  site  and  aid  Lock 
7, 

13)    Downstream   approach   conditions   at 
the    new   Point   Marlon   Lock    (Number   8) 
and 

(3)  Additional  supportive  data  neceasarv 
for  pro)ettlons  of  river  commerce 

November  1975:  District  response  to  com- 
menti 

Public  meeting  for  proje?;  scheduled  fo; 
December  1975  Delayed  until  further  noUe 
by  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  (Lock  21 
controversy  ai   this   tlm"! 

February  1976  Additional  comments  from 
Ohio  River  Division  Land  acquisition  pol!- 
cl^  and  downstream  approach  conditions  at. 
Point  Marlon  remain  as  major  problem  areas 

April  1976    Response  to  commenu; 

Jj^r^lT  T''    ^""  ^'■°'"  O^"""^  Graves 
indicating   Secretary   o'   the   Armv   had   re- 

P„?J!    ./"^*'°'"'^"°"  °'  G=^y*  Landing  and 


F.VLR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  :98C 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  The  cJerk 
will  state  the  ending  question 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  MR    5200 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time'." 


Who 


ROiTTINE  MORNING  i  USINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  M* .  Presideni , 
1  iisk  Uiiammous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  fc-  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tUR  laormng  busuitiss.  not  to  exceec  1^ 
minutes,  anci  uiat  Senators  maj  bpeak 
tiiereui. 

I'ne  PREoIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oDjcction.  It  is  So  ( 


PORT    IMPROVEMENT— A 

LECrlSLATTVE  PRIOHIT'. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRU  Mr.  President 
a  nas  become  ncreasmBlv  apparent  that 
America  s  vast  coal  reserves  can  be  usee* 
to  lessen  the  :1ependence  of  the  Unitec 
States  and  otlier  industria.li2ed  nations 
on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Forecasts  of  fut\;re 
worldwide  .oaJ  demand  point  to  signiit- 
cant  improven'.ents  which  n.ust  be  made 
m  our  cotil  transportation  network  to 
nandle  tiu.-^  new  trade  Animal  coaJ  pro- 
ductior.  IS  expected  t"  increase  sharply 
m  the  next  lu  \e.'irs  due  in  large  niea-^- 
ure.  to  the  intent  oi  our  European  aliie.- 
to  displace  oi.  wiin  coal  for  tne  genera- 
tion ol  eiectricif.  With  si -am  coai  ex- 
ports projected  t  .  exceed  lOd  million  tont 
by  1900.  tne  adequarv  o!  American  tx)rt 
faclhtiep  na-  oefome  a  crucial  issue 

Tne  recently  released  world  coal  study 
conrluae.-  that  u  major  expansion  of  U.S. 
port  capacity  i.;  required  tc  meet  coai 
export  demands  The  geographic  diver- 
sity of  coal  proaucers  will  demand  new 
"oal  export  faciiitie?  on  the  gtilf  and  west 
coasts,  as  well  as  or  the  east  coast,  wnere 
the  bulk  ol  .^urrenL  exports  now  orig- 
inate Capital  requirements  for  thes" 
port  improvements  will  be  high — perhap.- 
as  much  a.'^  SI  billion  If  con.strucfaon  is 
to  proceed  rapidly  regrulatorj'  restrain!-; 
and  permitting  reqiurements  must  be 
eased 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
met  with  delegations  from  a  number  of 
countries  inclumnf,'  Spain,  Italv.  and 
Prance  who  have  vLsited  the  Uintec 
States  to  express  their  Interest  in  ob- 
taining long-range  coal  supply  contract*;. 
These  delegations  have  all  indicated 
some  reservation.s  pbout  purchasing 
American  coal,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  our  coastal  ports  to  handle 
the  increased  coal  trade  I  nave  consist- 
ently offered  the  assurance  that  improve- 
ment of  our  ports  is  a  top  legislative 
priority,  whicn  will  be  addressed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  97th  Congresr. 

I  welcome  the  initiative  introduced  to- 
day by  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Louisiana  <Mr  Johnston*  and  Virgini? 
'Mr.  Warner  I  This  Is  the  type  of  legi.s- 
lation  whicn  will  be  needed  to  accelerate 
the  dredging  and  overall  improvement  of 


our  Nation's  ports  and  harb.  r.s  ii  ;s  un- 
fortunate that  uiiufficieiu  unit  rt'inains 
in  this  Congress  to  give  this  bill  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  comprehensive  port  im- 
provement legislation  will  enjoy  far- 
reaching  bipartisan  support  in  the  next 
Congress.  Most  assuredly,  the  i.'^sues 
raised  m  this  bUl.  such  as  fast- track  en- 
vironmental review  and  expedited  en- 
gineeniig  and  design  appropriations  will 
be  examined  carefully  by  the  committees 
01  appropriate  jurisdiction. 

The  economically  recoverable  reserves 
of  American  coal  are  more  than  suffi^ 
cient  to  support  the  greatly  expanded 
worldwide  i;se  of  coal  well  ii.to  tm-  ntxt 
century.  'I'he  substilutioii  oi  coal  lor  oil 
or  natural  gas  is  fundamental  to  reducea 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  Expanded  coa) 
trade  will  produce  jobs  for  Americans 
and  improve  our  balance  of  trade 

We  cannot  afford  to  mis5  the  oppoi- 
timity  to  make  American  coal  a  staple  of 
v.orldwide  energy  productior.. 

Mr  WARNER  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  thank  tne  distinguishea  majority  lead- 
er lor  joininp  with  us  tliis  mominp  i: 
addressinc  our  colleagiier  witli  respect 
to  the  need  for  legislation  to  dredge 
Americas  harbors  to  accommoaate  tn- 
ever-mcreasmg  demand  for  America  o 
coa!. 

Tnroughout  my  sendee  in  this  Con- 
gress, tne  majority  leader  nas  taken  th" 
•ead  m  the  coa!  caucas,  invitinc  to  hi., 
office  t!iose  persons  in  the  private  sec- 
tor as  well  as  tne  Govemmeni  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Whii^  House  who  nav? 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

It  ha-s  oeen  his  leadership  and  encour- 
agement to  me  as  w  ell  as  to  my  coUeagu;? 
that  has  provided  us  with  the  impetus  to 
eo  forward  wrth  thus  legisiatioi 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  now  that  there 
i.s  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  taken  a  greater  interest  in  this  .suh- 
lect  and  shown  any  greater  leadership 
ana  I  wish  lo  pay  my  highest  respect 
to  tlie  majority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  r  i       :    •::.euished  Senate:-. 


FAREWELL  TO  SENATOR  ADLA. 
STEVENSO!' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Adlai  Stevenson  decided  some  tun? 
ago  that  he  would  retire  from  scrvic 
m  the  Senate.  However,  those  of  us  whc 
have  come  to  know  and  admire  Senaloi 
Stevenson  can  say  with  certainty  th:> 
he  will  continue  to  serve  the  interes;  o; 
his  country  in  his  private  pursuit. 

In  looking  back  on  Adlai  Stevensov  s 
10  years  in  the  Senate,  we  see  a  rr.a:i 
who  was  always  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture, a  Senator  often  aheao  of  tne  timci 

Lone  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973.  he  warned  that  the  Nation  faced 
an  energy  crisis  because  of  its  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  In  1972  and  agaii; 
in  the  early  part  of  1973,  Senator  Stev- 
enson made  compelling  arguments  be- 
lore  the  Appropriations  Committee  fo. 
increased  Federal  suppon  for  the  devel- 
opment o!  coal  gasification  as  an  al- 
ternative source  of  energy.  Sharing  with 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  energy  po- 
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tentiiii  repre;.ented  Dv  ihe  vast  coai  re- 
.^e^v■€■.^  :;i  our  own  Stales.  I  worked  cio.se- 
ly  A.i.i  -Seiijior  6IEVE.VSON  ui  ihe.se  i-arly 
"iTan.s  a;:a.  .->\er  itie  years,  on  iiuiiiy 
oi.ner  :!.:titt'rs 

Senator  .Stivlnsons  '.ongslandmg 
concern  (or  tlie  ability  of  tlie  US.  econ- 
omy to  compete  in  a  highly  competitive 
world  IS  another  example  of  ius  early 
recognition  of  an  emereine  national 
issue. 

His  Anitiatives.  as  ■  iiairmai,  ol  tne 
Bankmg  Committees  Suocommittee  on 
International  Fmance  and  ihe  Com- 
merce Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Technology  and  Space,  in  the 
development  of  mdustnal  policy  reflect 
years  of  attention  to  the  need  for  poli- 
cies that  enable  industry  to  compete  ui 
the  world,  so  that  the  United  States  can 
prosper  without  inflation.  He  has  urged 
the  creaiiDn  of  a  national  indiistrial  de- 
velopment bank  to  promote  growth  of 
high  technology  industries,  eliminate 
infrastructure  bottlenecks,  and  revital- 
ize basi:  industries.  I  support  this  con- 
cept and  was  jleased  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  introduced  a  bill  on  De- 
cember 4,  1980.  to  create  such  an  insti- 
tution 

His  interests  have  oeen  widespread, 
but  always  farsighted.  In  the  intelli- 
gence Committee,  he  took  up  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quahty  of  U.S.  intel- 
'igence.  and  in  the  Banking  Committee 
he  has  been  a  voice  for  •-upport  for 
strengthening  the  increasingly  strained 
international  monetary  system. 

Senator  Stevenson  s  efforts  have 
borne  fruit — refo'-m  of  che  Export- 
Import  Bink,  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  the  International  Banking  Act,  the 
Stevenson- Wycler  Technologj-  Innova- 
tion .^ct  of  1980,  and  Senate  passage  of 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  are 
examples.  His  work  has  given  the  Sen- 
ate a  basis  for  continuing  efforts  to 
meet  the  cnallenges  of  the  1980's. 

.•Vdlai  Stevensc  n  has  long  been  a  voice 
of  reason  and  balance  in  the  Senate. 
His  judgment,  vision,  and  fellowship  will 
be  missed  bv  ai!  of    j'^ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  basiness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing busmess  is  closed. 


PAIR  HOUSING   AMENDMENTS   .^CT 
OF  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vn\  state  the  pending  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

.^  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HR  5200 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tne  oue.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  late 
has  caused  me  to  bt-  nere  this  morning 
to  delay  the  proceediiig.s  wnile  those  uho 
are  working  behind  the  .scenes  lo  com- 
promise this  issue  romplete  their  -Aork 
1  have  come  here  thi.s  morning  tullv  pre- 
pared to  address  ihe  Senate  at  great 
length.  I  have  a  briefcase  lull  of  remarks 


.11  d  I  ;,u\e  :,u  doubt  tiiai  -.he  Na.ui.  -aiU 
.jv  .\ei;  .ser. e(i  if  I  deliver  a  'orren:  of 
woras.  Yet  i  am  a\^< ,  :\],:\i\iu\  [  Lne  an- 
cient adage  that  "i.e:.  i.y-u  ser-.e  -Aho 
stand  and  wait.  Tnerefore.  unless  there 
are  those  who  preier  mat  the  proceea- 
mgs  continue.  I  would  be  pleased  to  serve 
my  term  of  filibuster  duty  m  a  quorum 
call  mode,  and  I  will,  iherelore.  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD.  Mr,  President. 

Aill   the  Senator  withhold  hi.'=  request' 

:vlr.  .VRMSTRONG.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pre.sident, 

I  vvould  be  delighted  to  hear  tne  Senator 

expound  on  the  .subject  before  tne  Senate. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  so-railed  rili- 

buster.  and  this  I  will  say  qualifies  as 

juch.  if  it  is  to  serve  any  purpose  at  all. 

.t  is  through  the  enlightenment  of  the 

people  which  it  affords,  and  I  do  not 

think  a  quorum,  call  is  enlightening  the 

people,   nor  do  ouorum  calls  enhghten 

Senators. 

But  the  purposes  of  a  filibuster  can  be 
veil  served  A  indeed  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  are  enlightened  and  the  peo- 
ple are  enlightened  through  the  press 
which  is  ever  present,  omnipresent,  omni- 
scient, and  oerhaps  not  omnipotent,  but 
nevertheless  I  feel  that  .some  good  is  from 
-ime  to  time  derived  from  the  extended, 
prolonged  discussions  which  are  some- 
times rightly,  sometimes  not  so  nghtlv, 
.ernied  as  filibusters, 

'.  therefore,  wait  with  great  expect- 
ancy and  with  ant'cipation.  no  apprehen- 
'ion  whatsoever,  but  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement to  the  words  which  I  am  sure 
can  flow  from  the  larynx  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
would  certainly  'nope  that  as  we  near 
Christmas  time  n*  would  not  disappoint 
me  or  any  of  my  colleagues  or  those  who 
are  listening  and  waiting  with  open 
mouth  and  bated  breath,  and  let  us  hear 
from  him  as  to  the  virtties  or  the  non- 
virtues,  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
pending  motion  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  history  will  not  lose  this 
opportunity  to  embrace  within  its  bosom 
the  wisdom  that  is  encompa.ssed  in  this 
briefcase  of  bulging  papers  that  is  carried 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I.  therefore,  take  my  seat  hoping  that 
what  I  have  said  will  give  him  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
What  Senator  could  fail  to  be  inspired 
oy  his  observations  and  his  invitation  to 
address  the  Senate? 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  a  relative  newcomer 
not  only  to  the  Senate  but  certainly  a 
relative  newcomer  to  this  process  of  ex- 
tended debate,  could  learn  much  from 
the  majority  leader  who  is  the  master 
not  only  of  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
Ihe  Senate  but  also,  I  recall  from  vears 
past,  the  master  of  the  filibuster. 

So,  It  is  wnih  certainly  a  deere^-  ..f  c., . 
thusiasm  but  at  the  .same  'i.me  I  :r.u,-t 
.>ay  .some  reservatioriS  that  I  acdres^  mv- 
.<el:  -o  the  ta,sk  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation i.u  wuuicn  we  find  ourselves  the 
pending  motion  ls  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5200    Evi- 


dently, the  Senate  has  voted.  I  recall,  to 
invoke  cloture  and,  therefore,  there  is 
a  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  we 
•nay  debate  this  motion  but  up  to  100 
-ours  of  debate  may  occur. 

So  that  I  may  gage  my  remarks  ac- 
corduigly  and  know  how  best  to  orga- 
nize my  thoughts  and  arguments.  I 
would  inquire  of  the  Clia.r,  if  I  could 
be  uiformed  of  how  many  of  the  iOO 
hour.s  ycv  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator .may  mquire  that  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  -ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
and  I  do  inquire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
slightly  less  than  88  hours  remaining, 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  .ssue  of  some  magnitude  and,  while 
I  feel  it  is  probable  that  I  can  sum  up 
my  thoughts  in  something  less  than  88 
hours,  I  am  comforted  by  the  realization 
that  once  we  have  taken  up  to  and  not  to 
exceed  88  hours  of  further  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  bill  there  will  then 
occur,  as  I  understand  it,  a  vote  on  the 
motion,  that  is.  Shall  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5200? 

In  the  event  that  motion  should  pass, 
as  I  would  anticipate  that  it  might  very 
well,  would  it  then  be  in  crder  to  move 
to  recoiisider  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5200? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  would 
be  m  order.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Wouid  that  be  a 
debatable  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
oe  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRO.NG.  Would  it  be  sub- 
ject to  ?.  time  limitation  on  debate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  that  event  or 

by  cloture 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'i'RD.  Mr.  President. 
:  would  suggest  that  the  Chpir  reflect 
upon  this  issue  before  the  "hair  pro- 
ceed.s — alreadv  u^o  far. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  v.ould  have  to  reconsider  his  de- 
cision and  give  it  some  thought  and  I 
■v:ll  check  again  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
while  this  is  being  researchea,  I  would 
like  to  recall  that  last  night  at  a  similar 
moment  I  noted  that  members  of  the 
press  corps  were  peermg  earnestly  over 
the  gallery  railing  above  the  Chair  and 
were  extended  quite  a  distance  out  over 
the  raihng.  and  I  had  a  horrible  impulse 
just  at  thac  moment  to  crv  out,  "Don't 
jump.  ■ 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  speajcing  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IS  glad  the  Senator  restramed 
tnai  impulse     Laugnter.] 

-Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Ls  the  Chair  pre- 
pareo  lo  comment  on  m>  inquiry  or  I 
can  move  on  to  other  mailers'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ake  lo  give  the  :nouirv 
.^ome   .-.ddiiior.ai   cor..s:derauon 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Weil.  .Mr  Pres,- 
.ient.  once  we  have  disposed  then  of  the 
:noiion  to  reconsider  the  \ote  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  coixsideration  of 
H  R  5200  ai.iumir.g.  first,  that  the  mo- 
tion to  proceea  passes,  and  assuming  the 
motion  tc  .-econside.--    after  having  been 
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fully  debated  and  possibly  even  subject 
to  a  cloture  motion  and  then  post- 
cloture  di.scus.sion.  then  it  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  the  bill  it.self  would  be 
before  the  Senate  for  unhmited  pur- 
pases,  and  that  we  would  then  consider 
It  at  whatever  length  the  body  miKhl 
choose:  that  all  Senators  would  be 
privilened  to  speak  as  often  a.s  they 
might  wi.sh  to  do  so  and  at  as  great  a 
length  i.s  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  and 
ofTer  amendments,  and  it  would  be  in 
order  at  some  [joint  in  time  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  .some  other  Senator  Ui 
propound   a  cloture  motion. 

In  that  event.  Mr  F'resident.  if  a  clo- 
ture motion  were  filed.  I  presume  we  are 
not  talking  about  an  ''vent  which  would 
occur,  .say.  Thursday  or  Friday  of  next 
week,  if  at  that  time  we  were  proceeding 
to  debate  the  bill  H  R  .S200.  and  a  clo- 
ture motion  were  to  be  filed  at  that  stage 
to  limit  the  debate,  then.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
am  I  correct  m  my  understanding  that 
it  would  require  ,'i  davs  before  cloture 
could  be  granted'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  restate  the  end  of 
the  (juestion.  with  a  brief  summary  at 
the  heKiiiruiU'  ■* 

Mr  .^RMSTRON^.  Mr  President,  if 
;t  shduld  ,so  happen  that.  say.  a  week  or 
10  (lavs  from  now  we  were  debating  the 
bill  H  R  5200.  continuing  to  debate  it. 
then  at  that  stage  of  the  game  a  cloture 
motion  were  filed,  when  would  the  cloture 
vole  occur'  Let  us  say  it  was  filed  a  week 
from  today 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cloture  vote  is  after  a  live-quorum  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following 
day  but  one  after  the  cloture  motion  is 
filed 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  if  the  Senator 
would  wish  I  would  like  to  get  him  a  rule 
book  and  he  can  read  it  himself 

Mr  AHM.STRONC;  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  .sav  to  the  majority 
leader  I  might  be  disposed  to  read  it  to 
the  Senate 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  all 
right  Tlie  Senator  only  has  1  hour,  and 
I  will  object  to  any  time  being  yielded 
to  turn,  .so  It  would  be  fine  if  he  could 
read  for  a  full  hour  or  what  is  left  of 
the  hour  I  doubt  that  the  the  press 
would  be  straining  over  the  balcony  in 
the  event  the  Senator  read  from  the  rule 
book. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
did  not  hear  the  majority  leader's  ob- 
servation about  time  being  yielded  to 
me  Did  I  understand  that  the  majority 
leader  would  be  disposed  to  object  if  an- 
other Member  .sought  to  vield  time  to 
me'' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Well  when  I 
.said  that  I  had  an  impul.se  that  I  might 
object  But  upon  further  retle<tion  I 
might  not  object  I  might  be  .so  entranced 
with  the  elociuence  of  the  Senator  that  I 
would  not  iibject  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
might  be  unable  to  object 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  I 
should  pnxeed  with  the  objective  in  mmd 
of  providing  a  sutriciently  entertaining 
and  persuasive  di.scu.ssion  .so  that  m  the 
unlikely  event  that  another  Senator 
should  seek  to  yield  all  or  a  portion  of 


his  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  majority  leader  would  not  be 
dispased  to  object 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  If  I  might 
ask  a  serious  question.  \^hat  does  the 
Senator  think  of  the  signal  that  is  soing 
out  to  the  country  by  virtue  of  the  fili- 
buster against  this  legislation'  Would 
he  care  to  enlighten  me  and  his  col- 
leagues with  an  answer  to  that  question'' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  that  point  I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  how  this  filibuster  is 
Ijeing  received  out  in  the  country,  but 
my  suspicion  is  that  It  Ls  being  viewed 
by  most  people  in  the  Nation  as  another 
indication  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  serioas  inversion  of  its 
legislative  priorities. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  recall,  when 
he  first  announced  the  po.ssibility  of  a 
po5telection  lameduck  session.  I  im- 
mediately came  to  the  floor  and  objected 
very  vigorously  to  even  entertaining  the 
thought  of  such  a  session 

It  was  my  belief  then,  which  I  reiter- 
ated on  a  number  of  occasions  prior  to 
the  preelection  recess,  and  which  I  hold 
even  more  strongly  today,  that  for  us 
to  have  a  lameduck  legislative  se.ssion 
is  really  a  poor  reflection  on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Yes.  of  course.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Does  the  Sen- 
ators  salary  or  does  my  salary,  with  re- 
spect to  myself,  did  my  salary  terminate 
at  the  election? 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Well.  I  would  .say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am  not  sure 
I  can  connect  up  his  question  to  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  be  in  post- 
election .session 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYJU3.  That  is  what 
I  am  getting  to 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  salary  of  all  Members  continues  until 
the  end  of  the  term  tor  which  they  have 
been  constitutionally  elected 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

By  what  Holy  Writ  do  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  once  the  election  is  over  the 
Congress  should  not  be  in  session  to 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities  to  the  people? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  I  so  strenuously  object  to 
a  postelection  .session  is  completely  un- 
related to  the  salary  of  Members,  but 
goes  Instead  to  two  other  issues. 

First,  that  by  the  suggestion  of  a  post- 
election se.ssion  we  tempt  Members  and 
the  body  to  put  off  the  decision  on  very 
important  pending  business. 

When  this  first  surfaced,  when  the 
idea  came  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
back  in  the  late  summer,  there  was  still 
the  hope  that  we  could  enact  the  budget 
resolution  in  a  timely  manner:  there 
was.  in  the  opmiini  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  still  time  enough  to  act  ui>on 
the  appropriations  bills  and  upon  the 
relatively  short  list  of  what  I  would  have 
termed  must  legislation. 

The  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  of  prop>osing 
a    lameduck    postelection    session    was 


to  put  off  imtil  after  the  election  the 
final  aecisions  on  the  i.ssues  which  were 
among  the  most  controversial  and  among 
the  most  imtKirtant  facing  the  Senate 

It  IS  my  belief  if  there  is  meaning  and 
purpose  m  the  election  system,  it  is  to 
give  the  v.)ters  an  opixirtunity  lo  pass 
judgment  on  the  work  which  h;us  been 
done  by  those  whom  they  elect  to  serve 
in  public  office,  including  the  United 
States  Senate  In  other  words.  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  wanted  to  have 
a  chance  in  the  Novemt>er  1980  election 
to  know  how  their  Congre.s.smeii,  haw 
their  Senators,  and  how  their  other  pub- 
lic ofiRcials  di.schargtKl  their  tasks,  in- 
cluding a  vote  on  the  budget  resolution, 
a  vote  on  the  appropriations  bills,  a  vote 
on  the  tax  cut.  and  other  legislation 
which,  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  I 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  Nation,  were  the  hit:h  priority 
matters  of  Ie>;Lslation  So  that  is  the  first 
reason  why  just  as  a  matter  of  pnnciple 
I  believe  that  a  postelection  .session 
should  be  avoided  il  at  all  |)o.s.sible 

Mr  ROBKRTC  BYRD  Mr  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  am  happy  to 
vield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  has  passed  a  good  bit  of 
legislation  in  this  postelection  se.ssion 
The  Senate  has  pas-sed  an  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  State,  Justice  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  bill,  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  an  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  It  has  pa.ssed  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
passed  the  superfund  legislation,  passed 
the  pap>erwork  reduction  bill,  and  hope- 
fully It  will  pass  fair  housing  leguslation 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  m  the 
rulebook.  in  the  statutes  of  this  country. 
or  in  Holy  Writ  that  Congress  cannot  or 
should  not  be  m  session  after  an  election 

There  is  business  to  be  done  There  is 
work  to  do.  I  think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  do  it  Our  contracts  do  not  pro- 
vide for  an  extended  vacation  after  the 
election  Our  contracts  do  not  provide 
for  the  termination  of  our  duties  to  the 
people  after  the  election  while  we  con- 
tinue to  draw  our  pay.  There  is  work  to 
be  done.  And  62  Senators  out  of  100  on 
yesterday  indicated  that  they  felt  we 
should  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  fair  housing  bill  Now  that  is  a  super 
majority  That  is  not  a  majority  of  one 
That  IS  a  super  majority  .^nd  yet  what 
we  see  is  a  filibuster,  a  determined  fili- 
buster, to  stop  th's  legislation 

I  must  say  that  it  is  to  tlie  credit  to 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
that  they  have  been  meeting  through 
yesterday  afteriux)n  and  evening  and  are 
meeting  at  this  time,  right  now.  to  try 
to  resolve  some  of  the  thorny  issues  that 
are  involved. 

I  hope  that  they  will  be  successful  in 
doing  that.  I  have  a  feeling  that  where 
men  are  persistent  in  trying  to  reach  a 
reasonable  basis  for  agreement  they  can 
do  so  and  will  do  .so  And  I  have  hope 
that  they  will. 

But  as  to  the  Senator's  point,  vis-a-vis 
a  postelection  session.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  among  the  people  who  may  oppose 
the  particular  legislation  at  i.ssue  here.  I 
am  afraid  that  even   thev  would  agree 
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that  Congress  has  work  to  do.  And  there 
IS  no  question  that  if  there  is  work  to  do, 
It  should  come  back  to  do  it. 

Now  we  had  our  problems  with  getting 
legislation  to  the  floor  before  tlie  election 
I  sought  time  agreements  on  many  is- 
sues, on  many  pieces  of  legislation,  and 
was  unable  to  get  them 

So  not  being  able  to  complete  our 
work,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  come 
back  after  the  election  and  do  our  work 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  continue 
in  our  etiorts  to  pass  the  legislation  that 
the  [>eople  deserve  to  have  passed,  which 
would  include  the  defense  appropriation 
conference  report,  the  revenue  sharing 
legislation  and  certainly  the  continuing 
resolution  and  the  fair  housing  bill  be- 
fore we  then  go  home 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  my  observations  about  the 
lame-duck  session,  just  to  recap  First,  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  deliberately  plan  a  post-elec- 
tion lameduck  session  because  it  invites 
the  pastponement  of  important  business 
until  after  the  election 

The  majority  leader  has  pointed  oui 
that  we  have  enacted  or  are  about  to 
enact  a  number  of  important  bills  in  the 
postelection  se.s.sion  and.  of  course,  he 
is  correct  in  making  this  ob.servation. 

Precisely  the  rea.son  why  we  have  had 
to  do  so  is  that  we  put  everything  ofT 
before  the  election.  If  we  had  a  firm 
deadline  to  end  our  business  prior  to  the 
election,  we  would  have  been  fini.shed 
then  instead  of  having  to  come  back 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Of  course.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator  from  his  very  visible  desk 
over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber speaking  from  dav  to  dav  urging  that 
we  meet  on  Saturdays  or  going  into  the 
evenings,  .so  we  would  not  have  to  come 
back  after  the  election.  I  would  have  wel- 
comed that  kind  of  support 

I  wish  we  would  have  liari  the  kind  of 
support  that  the  Senator  apparently  is 
ready  to  give  and  I  am  sure  that  he  "will 
give  to  the  majority  leader  m  the  97th 
Congress.  I  expect  to  hear  the  Senator 
over  there  urging  Saturday  .sessions,  late 
sessions,  long  .se.ssion.  and  I  await  with 
great  anticipation  his  doing  that 

Would  the  Senator  explain  whv  we 
nave  not  had  this  support  and  urging 
urging  long  sessions.  Saturday  .sessions'' 
The  Senator  might  well  have  urged  that 
we  not  take  the  Lincoln  holidav  and  that 
we  not  take  the  Easter  break,  although 
lar  be  it  for  me  to  believe  he  would  want 
to  do  that. 

But  If  the  Senate  had  not  taken  all  of 
these  breaks,  it  might  verv  well  have 
avoided  coming  back  after  the  election 
But  Senators  insist  on  these  breaks 
Let  s  have  a  break  for  the  Lincoln  Dav 
holiday-  Ten  days.  Ten  days. 

I  am  awaiting  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  state  that  henceforth,  come 
the  next  Congress,  he  will  oppose  long 
holiday  breaks:  he  will  be  oppo.sed  to  a 
10-day  break  for  Lincoln's  birthdav  he 
will  insist  on  just  having  the  birthdav 
Itself  recognized.  The  Senate  could  well 
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afrord  to  te  out  1  day.  could  it  not.  for 
Lincoln's  birthday? 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  once  again  shown  us 
an  example  of  his  skill  in  argument  for 
which  he  is  justly  famed.  He  first  asked 
me  what  is  wrong  with  the  "lameduck  " 
session  and  then,  before  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  really  explain  that,  he  has 
posed  yet  another  question. 

Now  the  majority  leader  well  knows 
that  I  have  been  seated  in  the  far  comer 
of  the  room  What  he  may  not  realize 
IS  that  I  have  watched  him  with  great 
care  I  have  learned  something  from  ob- 
serving the  way  in  which  he  turns  the 
direction  of  the  discussion  in  a  direction 
which  IS  favorable  to  him. 

Therefore,  before  I  respond  to  his 
inquiry  about  .scheduling— and  I  have 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  late  night 
se.ssions.  Saturday  sessions,  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess  and  summer  holidays  and 
when  Congress  should  adjourn— i  would 
like  to  state  just  one  more  reason  why  I 
personally  object  lo  the  concept  of  a 
'lameduck"  postelec;ion  se.s.sion.  except 
m  those  ca.ses  of  true  emergency,  such  as 
a  natural  disa.ster.  war  or  something  of 
that  kind.  That  reason  is  that,  while  it 
IS  true  that  Senators  are  elected  for  their 
full  term— their  pay  continues,  their 
contracts,  their  charter  with  the  voters 
continues  until  the  expiration  of  their 

term  in  January  following  the  election 

It  seems  to  me  as  a  matter  of  practice  it 
liisters  irresponsibility  to  have  large 
numbers  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  will  not  be  returning,  nonethe- 
less continue  to  legislate 

In  many  cases,  the  bills  which  are  pro- 
po.sed  for  consideration  are  matters  about 
which  there  is  substantial  controversv. 
It  .seems  to  me  unfortunate,  really,  an 
abuse  of  the  spirit  of  the  legislative  and 
representative  process,  if  not  the  letter 
of  course,  to  have  jx'ople  who  have  been 
voted  out  of  office  nonetheless  come  back 
to  Washin^;ton  to  continue  to  legLslale 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield'' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Of  course.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  majority  leader  is  asking  me 
yet  another  question  I  shall  simply  put 
It  on  the  list  following  his  earher  ques- 
tion about  the  late  sessions,  the  Lincoln 
birthday  recess  and  the  summer  hohdavs 
•Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
with  great  trepidation  and  considerable 
timidity,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  tliat  we  are  both  proceeding  out 
of  order.  In  the  spirit— the  Senator  used 
the  word  "spirit"— in  the  spirit  of  a  fili- 
buster under  rule  XXII,  we  should  be 
speaking  on  the  subject  before  the 
Senate. 

A  point  of  order  could  very  well  fc>e 
made  that  what  is  now  developing  here 
is  not  germane  to  the  subject 

I  would  suggest  that  we  both  avoid, 
from  here  on.  violating  the  spirit  and 
the  verbiage  of  the  rule  I  shall  continue 
to  listen  and  await  with  great  anticipa- 
tion— as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will  forgo 
my  lunch  if  the  Senator's  hour  lasts  that 
long — to  hear  him  expound  upon  the 
subject  before  the  Senate  and  explain 
why  the  Senate  should  send  a  signal  to 


the  country,  especially  those  who  arc 
fiiibustenng  against  the  fair  housmg 
legislation,  why  that  signal  should  go 
out  to  Americans  that  we  are  go.ng  to 
deny  them  their  just  rights  when  it 
comes  to  finding  a  place  to  hve 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  refrain 
now  from  violating  the  rule  and  stav  on 
the  subject. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President.  1 
Hunk  the  suggestion  of  the  maionty 
leader  is  a  good  one  I  would  hke.  with 
h.s  indulgence,  to  make  jasi  an  observa- 
tion or  two  about  the  .scheduling  of  the 
Senate  because  of  the  question  he  has 
raised 

I  wo'ald  hke  to  acknowledge  publicly 
something  I  have  .said  to  him  privately 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Senato.' 
raised  the  subject  when  he  started  talk- 
ing about  the  lameduck  session 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  The  majonly 
leader  rai.sed  the  subject  when  he  asked 
me  what  kind  of  signal  he  thought  I  was 
transmitting  by  conducting  this  fili- 
buster. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  No.  that  was 
L-ermane  to  the  subject  matter. 

•Mr  ARMSTRONG  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  IS  the  desire  of  the  majori'y 
leader  that  I  not  comment  on  the  sched- 
uling. I  will  be  happy  to  move  on  to  other 
matters  which  I  believe  are  fully  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  I  was  merely  go  ng 
to  make  the  observation  that  I  have  been 
personally  appreciative,  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  the  majority  leader  privately. 
for  the  fact  that  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  of  this  session,  he  did  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  better  organize  our 
lives  by  .setting  up  a  schedule  of  nonlegis- 
lative  Fridays  so  that  we  would  have  a 
regular  opportunity  lo  be  home  with  our 
constituenUs  and  to  serve  the  other  func- 
tions for  which  we  are  elected  Of  course, 
as  the  majority  leader  knows  and  has 
often  commented.  Senators  are  elected 
to  do  more  than  just  be  m  this  Chamber. 
They  are  also  elected  to  be  at  home  with 
their  people,  and  to  learn  from  those 
they  serve  how  they  feel  about  legislation 
and    how   it    will    affect    them 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  ■' 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG    Of  course 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
J  have  been  home  with  my  people.  I 
\  isited  all  55  of  my  counties  in  West 
Virginia  this  year  with  personal  appear- 
ances m  each  of  those  55  counties  That 
has  not  kept  me  away  from  the  Senate. 
I  would  suggest  if  the  Senator  wants  to, 
that  he  expound  on  this  subject  at  a 
later  time 

I  til  ink  I  would  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  we  are  both  out  of  order  in  dis- 
cussing a  nongennane  matter 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  Pre.sident.  1 
am  tempted  to  .see  what  kind  of  a  prec- 
edent would  be  .set  if  the  ma.iority  leader 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  us  both. 

Mr  President,  let  me  return  to  the 
ouestion  of  this  extended  debate,  this 
filibuster,  on  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
Amendments  and  how  it  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  co-jntry. 

In  my  opinion,  most  people  through- 
out the  Nation  will  view  what  is  happen- 
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ing  in  Washington  this  week  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Inverted  priorities  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing what  1  have  already  said  about 
the  undesirability  of  lameducK  sessions, 
if  we  were  here  debating  tlie  tax  cut.  a 
matter  which  I  think  most  people  in  this 
country  feel  is  an  urgent  rccjuirement, 
an  urgent  priority,  which  the  business 
of  the  country  thinks  needs  lo  be  en- 
acted at  an  early  date,  a  bill  which  has 
been  recommended  in  one  form  or  an- 
other by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
in  the  Congress  and  a^o  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, I  think  the  country  would 
feel  that  we  were  proceeding  to  do  their 
business,  even  though  with  some  reser- 
vations about  doing  so  in  the  setting  of 
a  post-election  session. 

If  we  were  coming  to  grips  in  a  se- 
rious, thoughtful  way  with  the  institu- 
tional problems  of  inflation,  with  the 
budgetary  process.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  viewed  as  a  tiseful  service  for 
us  to  perform  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

But  when  we  come  back  lo  simply 
take  up  a  bill  like  this,  which,  whether 
it  IS  worthy  or  not — and  I  nave  some 
doubts  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit — when 
we  come  back  to  take  up  a  bill  which  is 
clearly  not  an  emersencv.  which  does 
not  deal  with  any  great  national  disas- 
ter, which  does  not  deal  with  some  un- 
foreseen development  m  international 
relations,  which  doss  not  address  itself 
to  the  fact  that  interest  rates  are  rising 
find  have  risen  to  the  point  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  most  people  in  this  country 
to  afford  housing,  which  is  driving  many 
businesses  under,  destroying  job  oppor- 
tunities— if  we  were  addressing  our- 
selves to  those  Issues.  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  would  find  some  comfort 
and  satisfaction  in  such  a  session. 

But  when  ve  come  back  and  simply 
pick  up  a  bill  which  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  some  time,  which  was  acted 
on.  as  I  recall  bv  the  House  some  months 
ago.  3  or  4  months  before  the  close  of  the 
pre-election  session.  I  think  most  people 
in  the  country  will  simply  think.  "Well, 
it  is  busine.ss  as  usual  in  Washington. 
DC." 

I  sometimes  wonder,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  or  not  our  constituents 
th  nk  we  manufacture  work  to  provide  a 
reason  for  us  to  be  here  rather  than 
coming  heme  to  find  out  what  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  voters  and  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  people  who  are  living  under 
the  legislation  which  we  enact. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  during 
the  last  year — and  I  have  made  no  tabu- 
lation of  this— I  have  had  at  least  1.000 
people  spyontaneously  mention  to  me  the 
need  to  do  sometning  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  I  am  talking  not  only 
about  people  who  are  my  constituents, 
who  have  come  up  to  me  at  town  meet- 
ings, or  who  have  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone to  relate  personal  stories  of  in- 
convenience or  tragedy,  but  I  am  also 
talking  about  people  I  have  met  on  air- 
planes and  other  public  places  who  did 
not  nece.ssarily  know  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  who  simply  had 
a  heart-felt  concern  about  the  tre- 
mendous run-up  in  consumer  prices,  a 
run-up   which   has   certainly   worked    a 


great  hardship  on  virtually  every  family 
in  the  Nation,  every  business  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  which  has  caused  a  smother- 
ing of  the  productive  growth  of  this 
country,  which  has  resulted  in  unem- 
ployment, and  in  the  case  of  people  on 
fixed  income  has  really  had  .some  heart- 
creaking  consequences  Some  people  of 
my  acquaintance  are  virtually  in  the  po- 
sition of  not  being  able  to  have  enough 
to  cover  their  necessary  livin-x  expenses. 

I  suppose  I  have  had  at  least  1.000 
people  mention  this  subject  to  me  spon- 
taneou.sly  in  a  spirit  of  concern  during 
the  last  year.  I  imagine  that  during  the 
same  period  of  t-m^  I  have  had  at  least 
10.000  letters  on  this  subject.  Yet.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  recall  one  person.  I 
cannot  think  of  one  instance  in  the  last 
year  when  any  person,  either  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  Senator  or  in  any  other 
capacity  in  a  public  or  private  place,  has 
come  up  to  me  and  said.  "It  is  a  crisis,  it 
IS  urgent  that  we  pass  new  fair  housing 
legislation."  That  is  not  to  say  that  there 
might  not  be  some  merit  in  the  bill  now 
pending.  I  have  my  reservations  about 
It.  which  I  will  mention  in  a  moment. 

But  on  the  question  of  priorities,  if  my 
experience  is  typical  and  I  expect  it  is.  if 
most  Members  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience as  I  just  de.scribed.  of  having 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  their  constitu- 
ents saying  that  the  No.  1  problem 
is  inflation,  and  no  one  has  spontane- 
ously raised  the  question  of  this  fair 
housing  legislation,  so-called.  H.R.  5200, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  if  people  out  in 
the  country  are  greeting  these  post-elec- 
tion proceedings  either  with  indifference 
or  disdain.  If  they  stop  lo  think  about  it, 
it  is  probably  with  the  idea  of.  "Wouldn't 
you  know  it.  here  the  country  is  hemor- 
rhaging from  every  corner  and  Congress 
is  back  there  working  on  a  fair  housmg 
biU." 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  most  untimely  thing  for  us  to 
be  doing.  First,  because  it  is  the  wrong 
time  of  year  to  be  doing  it  after  the  elec- 
tion: .second,  becau.se  it  represents  an 
inversion  of  our  priorities,  and.  third, 
because  it  detracts  the  attention  of  the 
legislators  and  the  Nation  from  other 
legislation  which  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  dealt  with  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  talk  at  any 
length  about  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
put  into  perspective  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
legislation,  H.R.  5200,  came  before  the 
Senate  having  been  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  and  that  there  was  no 
Senate  report  on  this  bill  outlining  its 
provisions  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  House  action, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  occurred  in  mid- 
June  of  this  year  and  in  broad  bru.sh. 
the  following  is  my  understanding  of 
what  the  bill  would  do: 

First.  H.R.  5200  would  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  those 
provisions  relating  to  fair  housing,  in 
the  following  manner.  First,  the  bill 
would  expand  its  coverage  to  include  the 
handicapped  by  broadening  the  defini- 
tion of  discriminatory  housing  practices 
to  include  any  title  VTII  violation  so  that 


noncompliance  with  any  section  of  the 
act — not  just  noncompliance  with  the 
section  dealing  with  discrimination  in 
the  sale,  rental  and  financing  of  housing 
in  the  pro\ision  of  brokerage  .services 
as  under  the  present  law.  but  any  viola- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  act — would  be 
actionable  under  the  new  enforcement 
provisions;  second,  by  extending  the  act 
protection  for  the  first  time  to  handi- 
capped persons  as  a  class  and  by  adding 
to  the  definition  section  the  term, 
aggrieved  person." 

Mr  President,  at  the  present  time,  an 
aggrieved  person  is  defined  under  pres- 
ent law  as  anyone  claiming  to  have  been 
aijured  by  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices or  believing  that  he  will  be  irrovo- 
cably  injured  by  discriminatory  housing 
practices  which  are  about  to  occur. 

Second.  H.R  5200.  if  enacted  in  its 
present  fonn.  will  continue  the  exemp- 
tion provided  under  current  law  for 
owners  of  up  to  three  single-family  units 
who  do  not  use  a  real  estate  broker  or 
agent  or  who  do  not  sell  more  than  one 
liome  eveiw  2  years.  This  particular  pro- 
vision. I  understand,  was  added  as  an 
amendment.  It  was  not  contained  in  the 
original  bill,  but  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
otl'er  body. 

The  third  provision  in  H.R.  5200  i.s  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  whose 
busine.ss  includes  selling,  brokering,  ap- 
praising real  estate,  securing  first  and 
second  mortgages— this  aimed  at  the 
practice,  so-called,  of  red-lining — and 
securing  loans  and  insurance,  but  pro- 
viding that  it  is  not  a  violation  for  ap- 
praisers to  take  into  consideration  fac- 
tors other  than  national  origin,  .sex.  or 
handicap:  and  third,  minimum  lot  sizes 
for  residences  is  not  prohibited,  unless 
impo.sed  with  the  intent  to  discriminate. 

A  fourth  provision  of  this  proposal  is 
to  allow  either  the  House  or  Senate  to 
veto  regulations  proposed  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy pursuant  to  fair  housing  laws. 

The  fifth  provision  is  to  reauire  HUD 
to  refer  any  case  involving  land  use  mat- 
ters to  the  Attorney  Creneral. 

The  sixth  provision  is  to  require  that 
administrative  law  judges  be  appointed 
by  the  Justice  Department,  prohibiting 
appointment  of  anyone  who  has  been  a 
HUD  investigator  or  prosecutor  within 
the  last  2  years  and  allowing  dismissal 
of  the  administrative  law  judges  only 
for  cau.se  and  after  iiearing. 

A  seventh  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  empower  HUD  to  initiate  ad- 
ministrative actions  on  its  own  or  on 
behalf  of  individuals  filing  complaints 
with  HUD.  with  the  aggrieved  party  re- 
ouired  to  file  discrimination  cliarses  with 
HUD  within  1  year  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion, and  the  HUD  Secretary  required 
to  give  the  alleged  violator  notice  after 
complaint  within  10  days  of  receipt. 

The  eighth  provision  of  this  proposal 
is  to  allow  administrative  law  judge.s. 
after  a  hearing,  to  order  violators  to 
cease  discriminatorv  practices  and  to 
assess  civil  penalties  of  up  to  SIO.OOO 
with  appeal  from  the  administrative  law 
jud-^es'  decision  allowed  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  where  the  property  is  located. 

The  ninth  provision  of  this  legisla- 
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tion  IS  to  uUow  the  Attorney  General. 
at  the  request  of  HUD.  to  bruit;  housing 
discrimination  suits  in  Federal  court  on 
behalf  ol  individuals. 

The  10th  provision  of  this  legislation 
is  to  require  HUD  to  refer  any  housing 
complaint  to  a  State  agency  if  such 
has  been  certified  by  HUD  as  having  en- 
lorcement  procedures  equivalent  to 
HUD  s  and  to  require  that  privately  ini- 
tiated bias  suits  be  brought  in  Federal 
court  no  later  than  2  years  after  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices. 

Mr.  President,  before  going  into 
greater  detail  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  should  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
observations  about  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  better  way  to  solve  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems in  housing,  particularly  a  better  ap- 
proach to  coping  with  the  need  for  fair 
housing.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators the  experience  in  my  own  State  o! 
Colorado.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  per- 
t^onally  disposed  to  leave  greater  dis- 
cretion in  such  matters  to  the  States 
rather  than  asserting  national  jurisdic- 
tion is  that,  with  respect  to  nondiscrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  in 
housing  and  so  on.  in  many  in.stances. 
my  own  State  has  had  antidiscrimination 
legislation  on  the  books  for  more  than 
80  years,  in  fact,  since  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  in  some  cases — the  same 
kind  of  provisions  which  have  only 
within  recent  memory  been  considered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
point  this  out  because,  in  many  instances, 
the  imposition  of  Federal  legislation  in 
States  like  Colorado  and.  I  am  sure, 
many  of  the  others  will  ha\e  little  or  no 
real  effect  in  terms  of  improving  to  any 
degree  the  relationship  between  the 
buyers  and  sellers  or  renters  of  real 
estate,  but  will  add  another  layer  of  en- 
forcement, with  its  inevitable  costs  to 
both  the  buyers  and  .sellers,  and  the  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  the  process  of  real 
estate  transactions. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  aware  that  such 
regulations  can  have  and  frequently  have 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  In  some  in- 
stances. Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  such 
regulations  has  been  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, even  though  the  goal  was  worthy 
and  laudable.  What  come.'^  to  mind  as  an 
apt  analogy  is  the  Voter  Rigiits  .^ct.  We 
all  agree  that  it  is  repreliensible  for  any 
citizen  of  this  country  to  liave  hi.s  voting 
rights  denied.  Yet.  in  the  passage  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Votinp  Rights  Act  a 
few  years  ago.  Congress  most  unwisely 
adopted  a  mathematical  formula  which 
arbitrarily  extended  the  provisions  of 
that  act  into  many  States  which  had 
previously  not  been  covered.  Once  cov- 
ered, the  States  and  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions within  these  States  found  that  they 
could  not  move  the  boundaries  of  State 
legislator  districts  or  the  internal  county 
boundaries  for  county  commissioners  un- 
less they  were  given  approval  to  do  so 
by  the  Federal  officials  who  had.  by  this 
unwise  legislation,  been  given  supervi- 
sion over  local  election  procedures. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  and 
adopted.  I  was  a  member  of  t!ie  other 
body  and  I  pointed  out  how  foolish  it  was 
tor  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  ex- 
tended to  my  State— for  example,  to  El 
Paso  County.  Colo.,  which  is  the  county 


ihal  i.s  be.sl  known  lor  us  largest  cilv. 
Colorado  Springs.  That  Voter  Rights  Act 
extended  to  El  Paso  County  because  a 
certain  mathematical  formula  which  ap- 
pUed  to  voting  results  indicated  what  ap- 
peared to  the  drafters  of  that  legislation 
to  be  some  form  of  discrirmnation 
against  voters  of  certain  ethnic  back- 
grounds. I  pointed  out  to  luy  colleagues 
at  the  time  that  it  was  preposterous  to 
extend  the  effect  of  .such  legislation  and 
voter  rights  supervision  to  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty. Colo.,  because  there  had  never  been, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  proven  case  ol 
voter  discrimination  in  that  county — not 
one.  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Moreover,  lo  tiit-  oest  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  had  never  been  prior  to  thai 
time,  nor  since  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
single  allegation  that  any  voter  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  '•otc.  or  to  register, 
or  in  any  way  had  been  deprived  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Indeed,  in  El  Paso  County,  as  in  vir- 
tually every  county  of  my  State,  the  local 
election  officials  conduct  a  very  vigorous 
bipartisan,  civic  good  government  cam- 
paign to  encourage  every  person  who  is 
actually  or  potentially  eligible  to  vote  to 
do  so. 

How  does  that  bear  on  this  legislation 
we  are  now  considering' 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
bearing  is  a  very  clear  one.  We  all  agree 
with  the  idea  and  the  ideal  of  full  rights 
for  all  voters.  Have  the  rights  of  any 
voters  been  enhanced  by  the  passage  of 
the  most  recent  set  of  voting  rights 
amendments? 

I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  it  can  be 
-shown  that  is  the  case.  Certainly,  in  my 
own  State  it  is  not  the  case. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
inconvenienced  and  infringed  on  the 
rights  of  local  citizens  to  determine 
matters  which  are.  in  their  essence, 
completely  local. 

I  believe  that  precisely  the  same  thing 
will  happen  if  we  enact  these  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  Amendment.s  of  1980  in  their 
present  form. 

The  mere  fact  that  such  legislation 
comes  before  us  with  a  noble  title,  that 
it  holds  itself  out  as  legislation  which 
will  assist  some  persons  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter shake  in  hou.sing  than  they  are  now 
able  to  get.  really  does  not  prove  the 
ca.se  insofar  as  I  am  aware.  That  case 
has  not  been  persuasively  stated  at  any 
point  by  any  Senator. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  is  not  ."^ome 
good  in  this  legislation.  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  legislation  contains  a 
provision  which  would  allow  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  to  veto  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  HUD.  or 
any  other  Federal  agency,  pursuant  to 
fair  housing  laws. 

Certainly,  that  is  a  commonsense  pro- 
vi.sion  which  I  could  support  and  wh:ch. 
indeed.  I  would  like  to  see  extended  to 
all  Federal  agencies. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  me  ihat 
ConR^es^  .should  retain  the  power  to  over- 
turn those  regulations  with  \\h:ch  we 
disagree. 

After  all.  Member.-  of  Congress  are  the 
elected  polin.vmakers.  Ours  is  the  ulti- 
mate accountability  to  the  people  of  thLs 
country.  To  permit  us  to  be  preempted. 


as  we  so  often  are  by  the  nonelected  ap- 
pointed members  of  regulatory  agencies, 
would  seem  most  unwise. 

So  I  think  that  provision  of  this  bill, 
although  It  IS  necessarily  quite  narrowly 
drawn,  is  a  worthwhile  idea  and  one  with 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  associate 
myself. 

But,  in  broad  brush,  this  legislation 
simply  imposes  additional  burdens,  the 
possibility  of  additional  litigation,  the 
imposition  of  new  procedures  that  must 
be  complied  with.  It  really  just  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  buying  and  selling  real 
estate,  and  making  other  real  estate 
transactions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Senators  think 
it  is  important  that  it  would  further  im- 
pede the  free  market  in  real  estate.  But 
I  happen  to  think,  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  crisis  in  this 
country,  that  it  certainly  does  represent 
an  inversion  of  priorities  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  having  a  lengthy  debate  on 
t.ii  >  matter  while  ignoring  the  other  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  the  true  housing 
crisis. 

I  say  to  the  backers  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  there  are  f)eople  whose  right  to 
buy  a  house  has  been  denied.  I  feel,  as 
I  am  sure  all  Senators  do.  that  this  is 
reprehensible. 

But  for  every  person  who  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  house  because  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  religious  background,  or 
condition  of  handicap,  for  every  .such 
person  who  has  been  denied  adequate 
housing  or  the  opportunity  to  buv  or  sell 
housing  freely  in  this  country.  I  would 
say  to  the  President,  to  the  majority 
leader,  lo  all  Senators,  that  there  have 
been  100.  1.000  10.000,  who  have  been 
unable  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
families  adequate  housing  because  of 
economic  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  vividly  not  too 
many  years  ago  when  my  wife  and  I 
were  first  married,  when  practically  the 
fir.st  thing  we  thought  about  was  going 
out  to  buy  a  hou.se  It  was  not  all  that 
many  .vears  ago.  and  we  bought  one  of  the 
nicest  houses  in  the  little  town  where  we 
live,  not  the  most  expensive,  but  one  of 
the  nicest,  in  one  of  the  nicest  neighbor- 
hoods, and  we  paid  $24,000  for  that  house 

Mr.  President,  when  we  did  that.  1  put 
S2.000  down  on  that  house,  and  I  wrote 
in  as  a  condition  in  the  contract  that  if 
I  could  not  obtain  a  loan  for  $22,000.  at 
interest  not  to  exceed  6  percent,  that  I 
was  not  going  to  be  obligated  to  close  that 
transaction. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  I 
was  able  to  obtain  such  financing.  My 
wife  and  I.  not  too  many  years  after  we 
were  married,  moved  into  this  beautiful 
little  house  in  Aurora.  Colo.,  at  S142  a 
month. 

Mr  President,  that  house  is  probably 
worth  nearlv  $100.000 — actually,  it  is  still 
only  worth  S24.000.  but  if  it  were  to  be 
sold.  I  suppose  somebody  would  offer  it 
for  sale  for  SIOO.OOO.  and  that  it  might  be 
sold  at  such  a  figure. 

I  imagine  that  if  a  young  couple,  like 
niv  wife  and  I  were  in  those  days,  went 
down  to  Western  Federal  Savings  to  get  a 
loan,  as  we  did  15  years  or  so  ago,  that 
they  would  be  told  the  interest  rate  would 
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not  be  6  percent,  that  the  interest  rate 
would  be  17  pt-rcent  or  18  percent — I 
have  no  idea  what  the  interest  rate 
would  be  twiay — but.  rertainly,  the  pay- 
ments would  not  be  $142  a  month,  but 
would  be  8  or  10  times  that  amount. 

Mr  President,  inflation  and  rising  in- 
terest rates  are  the  real  bar  to  fair  and 
adequate  housinK  in  this  country  So  I 
suggest  again  that  it  is  an  Inversion  of 
priorities  for  the  Senate  to  agonize  over 
this  legislation,  even  though  there  is 
some  portion  of  it  to  which  we  might  all 
agree  But  to  spend  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  matter  while  refusing  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  economic  problems 
which  have  wracked  this  Nation  and 
which  are  the  largest  single  barrier  to 
adequate  and  fair  hou.sing  in  this  coun- 
try, seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange 
thing 

It  IS  no  Wonder  that  people  in  this 
country  feel  that  their  elected  represent- 
atives, their  Senators  and  Congre.s.smen. 
are  out  of  touch. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  funny  thing,  out 
our  way  in  Colorado  just  about  the  most 
important  thing  that  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  can  do  is  to  stay  in  touch 
\Mth  his  people  at  home,  to  know  what  is 
troubling  them,  to  know  what  their  con- 
cerns are 

Just  about  the  most  devastating  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  somebody  who 
serves  in  public  office  is.  "He  is  out  of 
touch."  or  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  offi- 
cial, a  person  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
US  Senate.  "Well,  that  person  has  gone 
to  Washington  and  gotten  Potomac 
fever  " 

Mr  President.  I  think  most  people  in 
this  country  think  we  have  a  Congress 
full  of  people  who  have  gotten  Potomac 
fever,  who  are  concerned  with  problems 
of  this  country  in  a  priority  scheme  that 
does  not  match  up  with  what  people  are 
thinking  of  back  home 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  sum  up  my 
remarks  in  a  moment,  but  m  order  to 
gauge  my  time.  I  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  I  have  rcm.iiiiiiig  to  speak. 

The  PRKSIDINC,  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  9  mmule.s  and  19  seconds 

Mr  ARMSTRONG   I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  time  which  I  am  allocated,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  then  remain  87 
hours  of  additional  debate'' 

The  PRFSIDINO  OH-TCER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

.Mr  .^RMHTRONG.  Could  I  also  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  if  it  would  be  in  order 
for  another  Senator  to  yield  to  me  addi- 
tional time,  or  nof 

The  PKKSIOING  OFFICER  Under 
the  rules,  only  four  Senators  can  yield 
time  They  arc  the  majority  leader,  the 
rninonty  leader,  the  maiority  floor  man- 
.i«cr.  and  the  minority  floor  manager 

Mr  .ARMSTHONG.  All  other  Senators 
mu.st  u.se  their  1  hour*" 

The  PRF:sini.\(,-,  Of-TICER  They 
must  either  u.se  it  or  yield  it  to  one  of 
those  four 

Mr   ARMSTRONG  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr  MAKER  Does  the  Senator  want 
more  time  ' 

Mr  ARMSrrtONG  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  his  inquir>-   No. 


It  was  not  my  purpose  inilially  to  secure 
additional  time,  but  only  to  be  sure  how 
much  more  I  had  remaining. 

It  IS  my  hope — in  fact,  it  is  my  beliefs 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that,  behind  the  .scenes,  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  is  being  effected.  I  am 
confident  that  most  Senators  are  not 
eager  to  have  the  Senate  continue  much 
longer  on  this. 

While  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  been  ofT  the  floor.  I  have  made 
my  own  observations  about  the  kind  of 
spectacle  I  think  we  are  making  for  the 
country.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  was 
not  to  seek  time  but  merely  to  ascertain 
the  parhamentary  situation 

Mr.  President,  in  the  time  remaining 
to  me.  then,  let  me  just  sum  up  how  I  see 
this  issue. 

First  of  all.  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
have  been  handled  prior  to  the  election. 
It  was  passed  by  the  other  body  in  June 
of  this  year  There  is  no  reason  for  it 
to  have  been  delayed  until  now.  It  could 
have  been  taken  up.  if  it  was  deemed  to 
be  a  high-pnority  item. 

Second,  while  there  are  some  nspects 
that  may  be  worthwhile,  in  large  meas- 
ure it  is  a  flawed  bill  because  it  contains 
provisions  which  are  unnecessary,  which 
unduly  infringe  upon  local  officials,  or 
which,  ~more  important,  are  provisions 
which  unduly  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  buyers  and  .sellers  in  the  private  real 
estate  market 

Third.  I  object  to  the  further  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation— and  there- 
fore intend  to  vote  against  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R 
5200 — because  this  legislation,  in  es- 
sence, is  displacing  the  consideration 
that  otherwise  could  be  given  to  matters 
of  the  utmost  priority. 

In  my  opinion,  the  public  is  little  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  They  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion, of  rising  prices,  about  the  declin- 
ing productivity  cf  this  Nation,  r.bout 
the  growing  inability  of  this  Nation's 
business  concerns  and  workers  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  international  markets, 
about  the  sense  that  the  economy  is  sort 
of  off  the  track,  that  the  wheels  are 
coming  off  our  economic  bandwagon, 
and  that  Congress,  instead  of  coming 
to  grips  with  such  problems,  is  really 
doing  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  upon  completion 
of  action  on  H  R  5200,  and  after  we  have 
adjourned.  Senators  will  begin  to  think 
in  long-range  terms  about  how  we  arc 
going  to  deal  with  this  problem  when 
we  reconvene  in  January  My  belief  is 
that  the  flrst  item  which  will  be  on  our 
agenda,  and  to  be  propounded  by  the 
new  President  in  January,  will  be  a 
broad-gaged  .solution  to  the  economic 
ills  which  face  this  country.  I  hope  he 
will  present  us  with  a  package  which 
will  include  not  only  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate taxation  In  this  country  but  al.so 
the  corresponding  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  which  will  enable  us  to  cut 
taxes  and  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

If  we  do  that,  if  we  make  a  credible 
start  on  doing  that  early  next  year,  then 
I  would  expect  inflation  to  cool  quite 
rapidly,  because,  as  we  all  know,  infla- 


tion is  partly  economic  but  to  a  very 
large  degree  is  psychological  in  its 
nature. 

I  believe  that  if  the  country  saw  us 
doing  something  about  that,  the  infla- 
l.onary  expectation  would  be  discounted 
quite  Quickly. 

How  would  this  affect  housing?  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  affect  housing  in  a  very 
dramatic  way.  because  I  would  expect 
that,  under  those  circumstances,  inter- 
est rates  would  begin  to  fall.  Thi.>  Na- 
t  on  cannot  hve  very  Ion.,'  with  the  prime 
rate  at  18.5  percent  or  19  percent,  with 
mortgage  rates  at  unprecedented  levels. 
I  begin  to  hear  now  the  fear  expre.ssed 
that  unless  we  can  get  these  interest 
rates  tack  down  to  something  reason- 
able, there  may  te  failures  in  the  finan- 
cial institution  industry.  There  already 
are  many  business  failures  in  the  real 
estate  and  homebuild.ng  industries. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  Sen- 
ators to  address  themselves  to  these  con- 
cerns rather  to  any  other  matters,  no 
matter  how  worthy,  of  lesser  priority. 

It  will  be  my  advice  to  the  President- 
elect that  when  he  comes  into  office,  he 
will  have  just  about  one  turn  at  bat.  He 
is  not  even  going  to  get  one  inning  in 
which  to  propose  and  pass  his  program 
He  IS  gong  to  get  just  about  one  chance 
to  h  t  a  home  run.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  he  gets  a  single,  a  double,  or 
a  triple  hit.  In  my  opinion,  when  he 
comes  up  for  his  turn  at  bat.  the  only 
th  ng  that  will  count,  for  the  country's 
sake,  will  be  if  he  can  hit  a  home  run. 
if  he  can  present  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age which  IS  boM  enough  to  really  ad- 
dress the  range  of  issues  and  concerns  of 
th:s  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  suiflciently  cautious  and  balanced 
that  It  will  be  pa.ssed  quickly  by  Con- 
gress, so  that  it  will  not  be  ':ecn  13 
reckless,  even  though  bold  Tliat  is  my 
approach  to  this  problem 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  majority  leader,  before  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  should  like  to 
comment  for  a  moment  on  the  question 
of  extended  vacations  for  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  feel  very  keenly  that 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  call  attention  to  the  requirement  under 
the  rule  that  remarks  be  germane 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  in  mind.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr    ARMSTRONG    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
this  is  on  my  time. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
distinguLshed  Senator. 

Our  earlier  words  of  persiflage  and 
badinage  have  been  to  the  point  and  ger- 
mane and  have  been  interestinc;,  and  I 
believe  they  make  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

If  the  Senator  wLshes  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  will  seek  to  obtain  the  floor  just 
for  a  couple  of  minutes.  If  he  does  not, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  couple  of  minutes 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  do  that,  if  I  may  juit 
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add  one  more  thought  about  the  ])roce.=s 
through  which  we  are  going. 

Though  I  am  personally  critical  about 
taking  up  this  bill  at  this  time,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  process  we  are  pursuing  is 
a  tood  process,  not  so  much  in  what 
may  be  said  on  the  floor  about  the  bill 
but  m  tlie  fact  that  it  provides  the  focus 
and  the  backdrop  against  which  a  com- 
promise perhaps  can  be  engineered. 

Of  course,  the  majority  leader  is  the 
master  of  such  compromises  and  often 
has  been  able  to  bring  together  interests 
which  initially  were  at  cross  purposes.  I 
belie\c  it  important   for  those  who 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  2  minutes  from 
mv  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader 

The  true  sienificance  of  it  is  that  by 
providing  a  safety  valve  to  delay — briefly. 
at  least — the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
we  give  a  chance  for  conflicting  and  com- 
peting interests  to  try  to  reconcile  their 
differences  of  opinion. 

I  am  sure  that,  while  I  do  not  approve 
of  taking  up  this  bill  at  this  time,  it  i.s 
important  that  those  who  see  what  is 
happening  in  the  Ctiambcr  or  read  the 
record  of  this  proceedjiit:  undcr.'Jtana 
that  behind  the  horsei)lay  and  behind 
the  elaborate  contrived  remarks  de- 
signed really  to  stall  for  time  there  Ls  a 
serious  and  worthy  ijurpose  which  is 
within  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate 

I  appreciate  the  majority  leader  briefly 
yielding  to  me  to  conclude  on  that  note 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  thank  the 
dLstinpuished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  to  reach  a  com- 
promise are  continuing  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  successful  A  good  bit  of  time  has 
been  utilized  on  yesterday  for  disrussion 
of  the  matter  before  the  Senate  and  as 
a  result  the  program  of  the  Senate  has 
been  thrown  considerably  off  .schedule 

I  hope  that  the  efforts  to  reach  a  coin- 
promi.se  will  still  be  successful  today.  If 
that  could  be  achieved  I  should  tlrnk 
that  there  would  be  u  faint  chance  for 
completion  of  our  work  todav  and  the 
Senate  mieht  be  able  to  adjourn  sine  die 
I  believe  that  hope,  however,  is  fast  fad- 
ing I.  therefore,  .suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  be  prepared  to  stav  in 
se.s.sion  into  next  week.  Monday.  Tues- 
da.v.  Wednesday,  whatever  is  nece.s.sary 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  Senate  We 
have  not  only  the  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion, but  there  are  al.so  the  continuinR 
resolution,  the  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion, the  defense  at^propriations  con- 
ference report,  and  other  important  Icr- 
islative  matters  which  remain  to  be  con- 
summated before  the  Senate  adjourns 
sine  die 

So  I  suggest  that  our  respective  cloak- 
rooms for  that  matter  inform  Senators 
that  we  will  verv  likely  be  in  session  into 
next  week,  and  how  far  bevond  I  car,- 
not  sav  It  depends  unon  the  progress  the 
Senate  is  able  to  make  on  this  measure, 
the  fair  housing  bill,  and  on  the  other 


measures  which  I  have  indicated  that  .1 
IS  imperative  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  mv  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  information 
he  has  now  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  this  will  not  be  charged  as  a 
speech  under  rule  XXII 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  providing  that 
information  I  have  put  our  cloakroom 
on  notice  and  they  in  turn  have  now  in- 
itiated a  hot  line  to  all  Repubhcan  Sen- 
ators' offices  to  expect  that  we  will  be  in 
session  tomorrow  and  at  least  until  mid- 
week, and  I  reiterate  that  now  in  hght 
of  the  statement  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  much  chance  that  we  could 
finish  sine  die  this  day.  I  expect  it  wUI 
take  us  into  next  week  before  we  can 
complete  the  work  of  Congress  and  ad- 
journ for  the  sj.ssion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  other 
body  will  go  out  this  afternoon.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  go  out  this 
afternoon  at  3  and  not  return  until  Tues- 
day. That  makes  it  almost  certain,  it 
.seems  to  me.  that  it  will  be  neces.sary  for 
us  to  be  here  next  week 

I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what 
his  plans  might  be  m  respect  to  a  session 
on  Saturday  since  we  are  going  to  be  here 
next  week  anyhow  and  more  particularly 
what  his  plans,  if  he  could  .share  tho.se 
plans  with  me.  may  be  for  a  session  of 
tlie  Senate  today  and  especially  how  late 
we  might  be  in  session  today. 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  .session  today  and  until  such  time  as 
the  present  matter  before  the  Senate  is 
resolved  is  under  constraints  of  the  clo- 
ture rule  Under  the  cloture  rule  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  turn  to  other  business  until  it 
completes  action  on  the  business  that 
has  been  clotured.  Therefore,  we  have  no 
altematue.  as  I  see  it.  but  to  continue  to 
work  on  the  fair  housini:  legislation  to 
attempt  to  get  a  compromise  thereon, 
and.  of  course,  if  unanimous  con.sent  can 
be  gotten  iserhaps  the  Senate  could  turn 
to  other  business  from  time  to  time. 

I  also  express  the  hope,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  do  so.  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  from  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  that  the  Senate  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  takeup.  The  matter  would  then  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  The  fair  housing  bill  it- 
self would  be  before  the  Senate,  and 
Senators  could  continue  to  address  the  r 
remarks  to  that  legislation,  and  that  ;n 
Itself  would  open  the  way  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  other  matters  at  least  for  a 
while. 

Once  the  motion  is  voted  up  or  down, 
then  the  cloture  vote  would  occur  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breyer  and  upon  the 
disposition  of  that  matter  the  Senate 
would,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, turn  to  the  revenue  sharing  leg- 
islation. But  until  the  motion  is  voted  on 
and  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other.  t;ie 
Senate  cannot  turn  to  other  matters  un- 


til the  time  provided  for  under  rule  XXn 
has  expired. 

I  talked  with  the  Speaker  last  after- 
noon late  and  told  him  what  the  situa- 
t.on  was  here  m  the  Senate  and  indi- 
cated to  him  at  that  time  that  I  saw 
very  little  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
complete  its  work  today  and  in  which 
event  the  Senate  would  be  in  tomorrow 
and  certainly  into  Monday  and  possibly 
Tuesday  or  beyond  So.  he  has  now  in- 
formed me  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  go  out  today  and  will  not  be 
in  tomorrow,  will  not  be  in  Monday,  but 
will  be  in  next  Tuesday 

So  I  think  that  our  course  is  clear. 
We  simply  stay  with  the  matter  that  is 
before  the  Senate  until  it  is  disposed  of 
and  perhaps  from  time  to  time  if  unani- 
mous consent  can  be  given  turn  to  other 
matters   if   they   can   be   cleared 

But  again  I  express  the  hope  that  Sen- 
ators allow  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the 
motion  which  has  been  clotured  and 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  so  that 
the  bill  Itself  could  be  before  the  Senate 
and  in  the  meantime  certain  other  mat- 
ters included  in  the  order  previously  en- 
tered could  be  disposed  of.  to  wit.  the 
Breyer  nomination  and  the  revenue 
sharing  resolution 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  again  on 
the  same  basis  as  my  previous  request. 
I  advise  my  friend,  the  majority  leader. 
that  It  IS  not  passible  at  this  time  to 
agree  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  However.  I  agree 
with  him.  absolutely  and  entirely  that  we 
should  try  to  move  other  necessary  leg- 
islation And  I  am  willing  if  he  so  de- 
sires, to  a.sk  our  staffs  to  see  if  we  can 
put  together  a  rea.sonable  package  of 
other  legislation  that  we  might  proceed 
to  by  unanimous  consent,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  provisions  of  rule   XXII. 

I.  however,  urge  the  majority  leader  to 
give  us  consideration  on  a  time  to  con- 
clude the  session  today  because  it  is 
Friday  It  had  been  thought  of  as  the 
day  for  adjournment  sine  die  Virtually 
(very  Senator  has  plans  of  some  sort. 
Most  of  them  will  have  to  readjust  their 
plans  in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quirements the  majority  leader  has 
spoken  of  for  next  week.  So  maybe  we 
could  work  out  and  I  am  w^lllng  to  try 
to  work  out.  some  package  of  bills  that 
we  could  proceed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent I  also  hope  we  could  work  out  some 
sort  of  an  arrangement  on  the  time  cer- 
tain to  conclude  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  now.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  the  time  to  conclude 
business  would  be  early.  If  we  could  go 
out  over  until  Monday  it  would  be  my 
suggestion  that  we  go  out  only  if  the 
time  on  Saturday  be  counted  under  the 
cloture  rule.  I  think  that  if  Senators  are 
going  to  filibuster,  we  should  filibuster 
by  the  rules  and  filibusters  should  not  be 
easy,  but  I  think  that  the  suggestion  is 
good,  to  the  extent  that  we  proceed  to 
see  if  there  are  other  matters  that  we 
can  take  up  and  dispose  of  while  those 
Senators  who  are  seeking  a  compromise 
are  continuing  to  work  in  a  dedicated 
fashion,  as  they  are. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ior will  yield  to  me.  I  would  think  there 
are  a  number  of  things  on  which  we  may 
agree  as  a  iiackagc  On  the  business  of 
chargmg  tmie  on  Saturday  if  the  Senate 
went  over  to  Monday,  obviously  I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  yield  to  that  It  would 
be  a  high  price  to  pay.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  e.xamine  that,  examine  the 
prospects,  and  report  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  But  I  am  encouraged 
enough  to  set  our  respective  staffs  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  find  a  package. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  would  be 
dehghted  to  participate.  V  would  be 
fruitful  up  to  a  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  one  ques- 
tion Senator  Bakef.  asked  the  majority 
leader— and  the  Senator  from  Dlinoi.';  is 
prepared  to  stay  here  Saturday  Monday. 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  to  dispose  of  thi-s 
legislation,  and  I  am  for  it — the  question 
that  was  raised  about  tonight,  I  do  not 
mind  a  session  tonight,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  be  running  back  and  forth  for 
votes. 

Is  it  possible  to  clarify  if  there  will  be 
a  session  tonight,  if  so.  that  it  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  not 
be  votes,  because  a  lot  of  us  do  have 
plans? 

Mr.  ROBE:rT  C  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  respond? 

Mr  PERCY.  Y'^s 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  It  all  depend.^ 
It  all  depends — 1  am  not  t'omg  to  say  at 
7  minutes  of  12  today  that  we  will  not 
have  a  session  tonight.  We  have  a  fili- 
buster RoniR.  But  I  must  sav  in  the  same 
voice  that  there  is  .^  ver>'  dedicated  and 
conscientious  effort  being  made  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  question  to  work 
out  a  resolution  of  the  issues  But  I 
cannot  say  at  this  point  how  late  a  ses- 
sion we  will  have  today  Obviously  we 
are  not  going  to  conclude  our  work  to- 
day. We  will  go  until  we  can  get  more 
work  done. 

In  any  event,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  filibuster.  I  want  the  hours  to  count 
If  we  are  going  to  make  it  easy  on  our- 
selves, let  the  hours  count. 

Mr.  PERCY  If  it  is  possible  at  all. 
Mr.  Leader,  is  it  the  intention  to  run 
until  midnight,  which  is  fine  so  long  as 
we  could  have  enough  time — not  that  I 
would  not  want  to  hear  every  word  that 
is  being  said— but  a  lot  of  us  have  other 
plans,  and  if  we  could  have  enough  time 
to  get  back  for  votes,  as  we  seemed  to 
work  out  last  night,  when  it  worked  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  it  did 
not  work  out  so  fine,  but  it  worked  out. 

Mr   PERCY.  I  appreciate  thpt. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senators  got 
away  from  the  floor  and  we  could  not 
get  them  back.  Some  Senators  could  not 
get  back. 

But  in  any  event,  we  were  able  to 
transact  business. 

I  cannot  indicate  at  this  point  what 
hour  the  Senate  will  finish  its  work  to- 
day I  too  am  a  Senator,  and  I  am  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  that  other 
Senators  are  confronted  with  I  happen 
to  have  a  desire  to  get  home  once  in  a 
while  myself.  I  also  have  a  family.  I 
think  the  ram  falls  ahke  on  the  ju.st  and 
on  the  unjust,  and  I  happen  to  be  in- 


cluded   We  will  just  go  and  work  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  do  in- 
tend to  speak  en  the  fair  housing  bill 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  comments  I 
am  for  it  and  I  want  to  .state  why  I  am 
for  it.  and  why  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted 
111  this  Congress.  But  I  also  respect  the 
objections  of  other  Members  and  they 
are  withm  rights  in  doing  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  ARM.STRONG  Mr  President,  1 
suspesl  the  ab.sence  of  u  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clen: 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pryor  ' .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr  GARN  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President,  the  fair 
housing  bill  has  been  referred  to  as  "the 
most  important  piece  of  cinl  rights  leg- 
islation 111  the  last  decade."  The  bill  cer- 
tainly contains  numerous  provisions 
which  will  dramaticall:.  increa.se  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force fair  housing.  As  an  example  of  the 
many  new  enforcement  procedures  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  H.R   .5200  allows  that. 

The  Attorney  General  could  bring  civil 
action  on  behalf  of  an  individual. 

HUD  would  be  able  to  initiate  investi- 
gations without  waiting  for  complaints 
to  be  filed : 

HUD  would  investigate  complaints  and 
develop  the  ca.se  for  the  complainant: 

The  individual  bringing  his/her  own 
civil  action  would  be  provided  an  attor- 
ney: and 

Certified  State  and  local  agencies 
would  still  receive  the  case  from  HUD  to 
allow  local  action  but  under  H.R.  5200 
they  will  be  required  to  act  within  90 
days  to  keep  HUD  from  recallinp  the 
case.  Additionally.  H.R  5200  allows  HUD 
to  continue  simultaneous  action  if  the 
State  or  local  agency  consents — such 
consent  is  a  requirement  for  that  agency 
to  receive  HUD  funding. 

All  of  the  foregoing  provisions  rep- 
resent a  dramatic  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  enforcement  of  fair 
housing  There  is  one  provision  of  H.R 
5200.  however,  which  is  not  only  coun- 
terproductive to  the  good  intentions  of 
the  bill  but  is  als6  a  basic  infringement 
on  individual  rights.  That  provision,  sec- 
tion 811  of  H.R  5200  would  e.stabli.sh  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  wiio  would  be  able  to 
hear  the  cases  originated  by  HUD.  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  hear  the  cases 
originated  by  HUD.  and  would  then  be 
able  to  penalize  the  accused  up  to  $10.- 
000 — with  the  money  going  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  to  a  "complainant." 

This  tribunal,  only  one  of  four  forums 
for  adjudication  included  in  H.R    5200, 


has  been  characterized  "the  heart  of  the 
bill."  If  the  tribunal  is  eliminated  from 
H  R.  5200,  HUD  could  still  originate,  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  fair  housing 
complaints  The  .iudge  would  remain  In 
the  Federal  courts  and  easier  access  to 
court  action  would  be  provided. 

The  administrative  law  judge  proce- 
dure, therefore,  can  only  be  considered 
the  "heart  of  the  bill  if  the  aim  of  the 
bill  is  to  increase  Federal  bureaucracy, 
and  that  Mr  President,  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  is  It  is  not  so  much  a  civil 
rights  bill  as  it  is  a  big  bureaucracy  bill 
creating  yet  another  layer  of  bureau- 
crats and  expanding  the  role  and  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  point  out  several  allega- 
tions raised  by  some  groups  and  then  re- 
but their  allegations  with  the  facts: 

ALLEGATIONS 

The  bill  will  remedy  discrimination 
by  pro\iding  a  variety  of  enforcement 
procedures.  Most  ca.ses  will  be  resolved 
through  conciliation  or  through  State 
action  The  administrative  tribunal  will 
be  used  m  "few  situations"  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  "hearings  and  orders 
are  very  rarely  needed,  but  the  possibil- 
ity of  resorting  to  this  authority  is  what 
makes  the  parties  take  the  process 
seriously." 

FACl 

While  It  is  true  that  H.R.  5200  requires 
HUD  to  refer  cases  to  certified  States, 
the  bill  also  a'lows  HUD  to  recall  the  case 
il  the  agencv  has  not  acted  within  90 
da.vs  and  HUD  may  continue  to  act 
simultaneously  with  the  State  if  State 
consent  is  given.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  picsently  only  22  States  are 
certified;  therefore,  with  all  of  the  newly 
required  enforcement  procedures  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  even  fewer  States  will 
retain  the'r  certification. 

Conciliation  agreements  may  be  easier 
to  reach  when  the  "threat"  of  u.sing 
litig,ation  and  assessing  large  penalties 
are  available,  but  the  bill  provides  three 
other  routes  for  such  litigation.  The  tri- 
bunal, therefore,  is  excess  machinery, 
unless  it  is  viewed  as  such  a  bia.sed  forum 
that,  faced  with  the  cost  of  defense  be- 
fore HUD  and  the  doubtful  chance  of 
prevailing,  the  accused  would  be  pres- 
sured to  abandon  even  meritorious  de- 
fenses and  settle  even  spurious  claims. 

ALLEGATION 

The  administrative  hearing  would  be 
fair  to  all  sides  smce  the  procedure  is 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
.^ct  which  insures  the  law  judge  be  a 
separate  part  of  the  agency:  both  parties 
be  allowed  to  subpena  evidence:  and  the 
accused  be  allowed  to  testify  and  cross- 
examine. 

FACT 

This  allegation  repre.sents  the  barest 
gloss  of  the  issue  of  fairness. 

First.  It  ignores  that  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  is  hired  by  HUD.  paid  by 
HLTD.  and  housed  in  HUD  lacilities.  It 
also  ignores  the  probability  if  not  the 
certainty  that  administrative  law  judge 
appointments  will  go  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  dedicated  HUD  employees 
who  are  precisely  the  employees  with  the 
most  bias  toward  HUD  policies. 

In  effect,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  it 
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is  not  traditional  in  law  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  tills  country  if  we  are  going  to 
allow  HUD  to  be  the  accuser,  the  judge, 
and  the  jury. 

How  can  anybody  think  that  is  a  fair 
procedure,  that  we  not  continue  with 
the  judicial  procedure  as  tradition  in  law 
in  this  country. 

Second.  It  ignores  the  fait  that  HUD 
is  the  complainant  in  every  proceeding 
and  hence  has  unlimited  resources  rela- 
tive to  the  resources  available  to  the  ac- 
cused. Further  ignored  are  the  procedur- 
al burdens  imposed  on  the  accused,  in- 
cluding, but  by  no  means  limited  to; 

The  denial  ot  the  right  to  use  inter- 
rogatories— an  inexpensive  method  of 
obtaining  information. 

The  need  for  HUD  approval  of  sub- 
pen  as. 

The  absence  of  the  rif,ht  to  have  sub- 
penas  after  the  investigation  is  closed 
or  to  compel  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
willing witne.ss  or  to  use  testimony  ob- 
tained in  the  investigation  at  the  hear.ng. 

The  right  of  the  complainant  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  private  court  action  even  after 
a  finding  of  no  reasonable  cause  by 
HUD 

The  absolute  right  of  the  complainant 
to  intervene  in  the  hearing,  conduct  a 
separate  investigation,  and  make  a  pres- 
entation  independent  of  that  of  HUD. 

Therefore,  the  cost  to  the  accused  is 
considerable  while  HUD's  resources  are 
unlimited.  Additionally,  if  the  accused 
waits  for  HUD  to  decide  that  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  will  be  held,  he  or  she 
will  be  at  a  significant  disadvantage. 
The  accused  will  have  30  days  to  prepare 
a  case,  compared  to  HUD's  9-month 
preparation.  The  accused,  precluded 
from  obtaining  evidence  by  the  methods 
used  by  HTJD.  may  have  to  rely  solely  on 
his  own  testimony  at  the  hearing. 

ALLEGATION 

Establishment  of  an  administrative 
tribunal  to  handle  fair  housing  cases 
would  not  set  a  precedent  since  17  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  have  similar  author- 
ity. 

FACT 

This  allegation  completely  glosses  over 
the  impact  of  the  cost  of  an  appeal  on 
the  accused  to  defend  himself.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  de  novo  review  in 
the  district  couit  is  not  felt  by  the  com- 
plainant w  ho  has  his  costs  paid  by  HUD. 
or  by  HUD  whose  costs  are  paid  by  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  felt,  instead,  by  the  re- 
spondent who  cannot  obtain  a  contin- 
gent fee  defen.se  and  who  must  therefore 
advance,  if  not  ultimately  pay,  all  of  his 
legal  costs  and  expenses. 

The  de  novo  review  is  a  time-consum- 
ing, costly  additional  layer  of  litigation 
in  the  controversy.  If  the  Federal  court 
is  to  review  de  novo  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  and  either  t:ike  additional  evi- 
dence or  remand  for  further  proceedings 
to  complete  the  record,  the  Federal  court 
could  as  easily  and  expeditiou.sly  hear 
the  case  originally,  especially  if  Federal 
magistrates  were  used  to  facilitate  the 
proceedings. 

The  a.ssertion  that  the  Federal  judge 
will  decide  independcntlv  what  the  out- 
come will  be  is  simply  not  supported  bv 
the  House  committee  report  which  states 
•specifically ; 
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Tihis  supplemenui- ;or.  pruceav.rt  \s  .-..- 
tended  to  be  utilized  sparingly — only  in  those 
cases  where  ihe  evidence  was  improperly  ex- 
cluded below,  or  some  other  factor  supports 
a  coaclusioii.  as  provided  in  the  bill,  thai 
there  is  "a  compelling  need  for  further  evi- 
dence to  support  a  factual  determination  ' 
It  is  not  intrnded  that  the  judicial  review  be 
transformed  into  a  trial  de  novo  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  record  estab- 
lished in  the  adminxstratiie  proceeding 
should  be  relied  upon  This  will  dimmish 
duplication  o/  effort,  and  take  advantage  o; 
t^:e  special  expertise  of  HUD  administrative 
law  judges  with  respect  to  housing  and  Title 
111  violations,  i Emphasis  added )  H.R.  Report 
No.  96-S65.  96th  Cong  .  2nd  Session  at  22-23 

It  is  well  established  that  cases  seeking 
to  obtain  a  "de  novo  review"  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge's  decLsion  in  Fed- 
eral court  are  subject  to  an  "arbitrary 
and  capricious'  standard.  The  committee 
report  clearly  intends  that  the  court  de- 
fer to  the  "special  expertise"  of  HUD  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  with  respect  to 
housing  and  title  'VIII  violations"  More- 
over, there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
reviewing  Federal  court  to  judge  the  de- 
meanor and  credibility  of  the  witnes.ses. 
or  evaluate  the  influence  of  evidence  im- 
properly admitted,  or  to  review  new  evi- 
dence except  in  support  of  a  factual 
determination  already  made. 

ALLEGATION 

The  "victims  of  discrimination  "  would 
still  have  right  to  have  their  cases 
heard  in  court;  in  fact  this  right  would 
be  strengthened.  The  '  victim"  would  be 
required  to  choo.se  which  forum  to  use, 
however. 

FACT 

No  reason  is  suggested  as  to  how  the 
creation  of  an  administrative  enforce- 
ment authority  in  HUD  could  possibly 
strengthen  the  right  to  have  a  case  de- 
cided in  court  when  such  authority 
would  indisputably  be  an  alternative  to 
the  court. 

Ill  point  of  fact,  since  the  creation  of 
the  tribunal  would  require  "true  victims" 
of  discrimination  to  choose  the  forum  to 
be  used  for  litigation,  if  the  "victim" 
chooses  the  ALJ  he  or  she  loses  the  op- 
portunity to  recover  the  punitive,  actual 
and  compensatory  damages  available 
through  court  action.  The  HUD  tribunal 
could  not  award  such  money  damages. 
For  this  reason,  proper  counseling  of  any 
person  actually  denied  housing  would  re- 
quire a  recommendation  against  a 
tribunal  proceeding. 

This  leaves  only  the  "tester  "  free  to 
use  the  HUD  tribunal  since  they  iiave  no 
interest  in  buying  residential  real  estate 
but  an  active  interest  in  instigating  liti- 
gation against  real  estate  lenders,  insur- 
ers, and  brokers,  using  a  variety  of  de- 
vices and  subterfuges. 

ALLEGATION 

It  IS  necessary  to  have  both  the  ALJ 
tribunal  and  Federal  court  enforcement 
in  the  bill.  The  advantages  of  each  are 
different:  The  tribunal  is  simple, 
speedy,  le.ss  expensive  and  allows  the 
Government  to  provide  .support:  the 
court  trial  would  be  used  for  complex 
cases  which  require  sophisticated  inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

FACT 

The  assertions  made  regarding  the  ad- 
nunistrative  procedure  are  transparently 
specious; 


SIMPLICITY 

Any  sunplicity  which  may  exist  m  the 
administrative  procedure  favors  H'UD 
bu'  certamly  not  the  respondent.  The 
suggestion  that  'law-yers  for  the  parties 
are  not  needed  is  incredible.  Obviously, 
the  complainant  w^ll  not  need  a  lawyer 
since  he  wnll  be  represented  by  HUD  But 
nowhere  m  the  legislation  or  refwrt  is  it 
suggested  that  HUD  lawyers  w  U2  not  be 
involved  and  if  they  are.  then  perforce 
the  respondent  must  be  represented. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  traditional  rules 
of  evidence  and  procedure  makes  the 
need  for  legal  represen:ation  even  more 
imperative,  especially  since  a  court  will 
revnew  the  appellate  record  and  no  new 
issues  can  be  introduced  on  appeal. 

The  history  of  administrative  tribu- 
nals, and  the  proposed  tribunal  should  be 
no  exception,  is  that  their  very  lack  of 
procedure  and  rules  create  the  need  for 
special  legal  training  and  experience  not 
usually  acquired  in  the  normal  legal 
practice.  This  means  the  creation  of  a 
new  class  of  administrative  agency  law- 
yer such  as  those  which  have  been  neces- 
sitated by  NLRB.  FTC.  ICC.  and  SEC 
proceedings 

SPEED 

An  administrative  procedure  is  not 
nece.ssarily  speedier  than  a  court  trial. 
GAO  has  cited  the  abuse  of  time  of  other 
administrative  hearing  procedures.  HUD 
envisions  using  only  7  ALJs  for  the  whole 
country  and  still  expects  speed.  Addi- 
tionally. HUD  has  300  days  from  the  fil- 
ing of  a  complaint  to  the  beginning  of 
an  administrative  hearing — a  case  filed 
in  court  can  be  heard  as  soon  as  it  is  on 
the  schedule  and  by  using  the  magis- 
trates' system,  this  can  be  an  expeditious 
proceeding. 

COST  REDUCTION 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  ALJ  pro- 
cedure will  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
complainant — in  fact  it  can  eliminate 
them  entirely  since  HUD  assumes  such 
expenses.  It  is  not  true  that  the  proce- 
dure reduces  the  expense  of  the  accused. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  increase  them 
to  prohibitive  levels  as  it  subjects  the 
respondent  to  preliminary  investigation 
at  the  State  level,  preliminary  investiga- 
tion at  the  HUD  level  and  a  full  adminis- 
trative proceeding  before  the  HUD  tri- 
bunal before  he  can  reach  the  Federal 
courts. 

There  can  be  no  question,  given  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  tribunal,  that 
it  will  decide  the  most  complex  and  im- 
portant legal  questions  which  will  arise 
in  the  fair  housing  field.  This  is  sim- 
ply becau.se  it  is  the  "tester."  not  the 
minority  homebuyer,  that  seeks  to  de- 
fine such  concepts  as  "integrated  society" 
and  "benign  steering"  in  terms  of  fair 
housing  law.  It  is  likewise  the  "tester." 
and  not  the  minority  homebuyer.  who 
seeks  to  define  the  hmits  of  the  zonmg 
authority  of  local  communities  under 
fair  housing  laws  and  to  test  its  impact 
on  the  creation  of  minority  housing. 

The  adverse  effects  of  having  such  im- 
portant questions  resolved  in  the  AU 
forum  cannot  be  minimized. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  this  bill  should  not  even  be  before 
us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  should  not  even  be  in  .session. 
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We    should    have    completed    our    work 
prior  to  this  election. 

There  has  not  been  a  lame  duck — or 
may  I  call  it  a  lame  turkey — session  of 
Congress  in  a  Presidential  election  year 
since  1948.  and  for  very  good  reasons.  I 
am  convinced  that  people  who  have  been 
defeated  in  the  polls,  in  either  body — 
either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate- 
should  not  be  voting  on  important  mea.s- 
ures  of  this  kind  and  making  decisions, 
when  they  have  been  rejected  by  their 
own  constituents. 

However,  we  are  involved  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  year,  with  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  up  for  reelec- 
tion, and  a  conscious  decision  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  present  administration. 
They  did  not  want  us  to  finish  our  work 
on  the  budget,  did  not  want  us  to  comply 
with  our  own  laws  of  passing  the  second 
concurrent  binding  budget  resolution  by 
SeptemU'r  l,s  The  rest  of  the  country 
ha.s  to  abide  by  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
and  I  suggest  that  they  expect  that  we 
abide  by  our  own  laws. 

But  we  do  not  We  are  still  in  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act  by  not  completing  our 
work  We  did  not  work  late  in  Septem- 
ber We  did  not  have  our  usual  Saturday 
sessions  We  could  have  stayed  in  Oc- 
tober but  we  simply  deliberately  did  not 
because  the  balanced  budget  of  the  June 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  de- 
teriorated in  a  $40  to  $50  billion  deficit 
It  was  not  desired  by  President  Carter 
and  his  administration  for  the  American 
taxpayers  to  find  that  out  Obviously  it 
did  not  do  him  any  good 

So  we  continue  with  our  lame  turkey 
session  back  here  for  3  weeks  We  never 
should  have  existed  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  more,  and  I  suggest  that 
after  the  results  of  this  election  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  policies  of 
this  administration  and  the  change  to 
majority  rule  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
body  should  send  someone  a  message 
But  it  obviously  has  not. 

So  here  we  are  in  a  lame  duck  session 
considering  bills  with  18  Senators  that 
will  not  be  here  anymore,  either  through 
defeat  or  voluntary  leaving  The  very 
mast  we  should  have  been  doing  in  this 
lame  duck  session  was  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations bills  and  gone  home  I  sug- 
gest that  is  what  the  American  people 
would  hke  us  to  do.  and  the  sooner  we 
Ret  out  of  business,  the  better  off  the 
American  people  will  be 

th^l'V'''  ^Z°^"^ ■'"'''  ""'^^  ^  Conp.ress 
hat  has  had  great  changes.  So  forget- 
ting the  merits  of  the  substance  or  the 
demerits  of  this  particular  bill  we  should 
not  ev-en  be  consider;ng  it.  It  .shou'd  be 
brought  up  before  a  new  Congress  and  a 
new  Senate  with  a  .icw  President 

Maybe  that  is  what  we  should  have 
done  with  all  the  money  bills  iis  well  We 
were  promised  we  would  be  out  ton-ght 
but  becau.se  of  this  particular  bill  and 

hrnrn.'^^'  '"^^"""^  "^^^'-  have  b^en 
brought  up  ,n  the  first  place,  we  will  be 

nn^h"'' '^*'''''  '^''^  ^■"•'^  ^iiiPlv  should 
mn  have  been  considered  by  a  lameduck 

h^v^Ul^^  '^"""^  ^''■'  '^K'^lation  should 
have  been  considered  except  the  neces- 
f^ry  appropriations  bUls  to  keep  this 
Government  going.  But  we  will  conMnue 
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on  and  appareruly  we  have  not  gotten 
the  me,s.saKe  of  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 4  There  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes  and  I  suggest  the  sooner  we  get 
out  of  session  the  belter  off  the  coiunry 
Will  be  rather  than  operating  with  a  lot 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  will 
no  longer  be  here  in  lanuary. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  Senator  suggests  that  the  Senate 
complete  its  business  and  go  home.  May  I 
.•suggest  most  respectfully  that  the  Sena- 
tor could  be  helpful  in  bringing  this 
about  if  he  can  persuade  his  colleagues 
to  continue  in  their  "fTorts  to  resolve  the 
issues  in  the  fair  housing  bill  which  they 
are  doing,  and  both  sides  are  still  work- 
ing, so  that  we  can  dispose  of  that  meas- 
ure and  get  on  to  the  other  business.  The 
sooner  we  dispose  of  the  fair  housing 
legislation,  the  sooner  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  complete  its  business  and  go 
home, 

Mr,  GARN  I  appreciate  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said,  I 
have  great  respect  for  him  and  the  diffi- 
culties any  majority  leader  has  in  trving 
to  control  and  run  100  individual  Sen- 
ators from  various  States  around  this 
country, 

I  am  not  a  party  to  those  negotiations, 
I  hope  they  can  come  to  some  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

The  point  I  was  making,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  is  that  I  did  not 
think  the  bill  should  ever  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  lameduck  session  with 
many  Senators  who  will  not  be  here  next 
year  or  that  we  should  have  ever  had  a 
lameduck  session  to  begin  with.  We  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  that 

I  felt  very  strongly  that  it  was  neces- 
•sary  to  stay  pa.st  October  1  It  was  more 
important  to  do  the  Nation's  busine.ss 
than  to  go  home  and  campaign,  and  I 
have  a  general  aversion  to  lameduck 
sessions  whether  they  be  in  State  legis- 
latures of  this  country  or  in  Congre.ss 

So,  that  was  the  point  I  was  trving  to 
make  and  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  I  hope  we  can  get  on  with  the 
work  I  certainly  cannot  aeree  to  this 
bill  as  it  is  presently  written  and  will 
continue  to  do  what  I  can  to  delay  or 
stall  It  until  some  resolution  is  agreed  to 
by  those  who  are  directly  Involved  or 
until  it  is  taken  down 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr    ROBRT  C    BYRD    Mr    President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
Mr  GARN  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
IS  heard  The  clerk  will  continue  the  call 
of  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tile  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr,  DOLE,  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OI-ncER  The  i>end- 
ing  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R   5200 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  as  one  who 
voted  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed,  it  has  been  my  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  work  out  .some  agree- 
ment. Some  of  us  have  been  engaged  in 
that  effort  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so.  though  it  is  difficult  to  be  here 
and  be  negotiating  at  the  .same  time. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  there  are 
some  areas  of  interest  that  must  be  con- 
fronted There  are  at  least  a  couple  of 
areas  that  I  think  we  discussed  at  length 
One  is  With  reference  to  intent,  one  is 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  jury 
trial  and.  if  so.  in  what  areas,  and  in 
what  circumstances  And  there  are.  as 
one  might  expect,  various  degrees  of  con- 
cern, various  degrees  of  commitment 
with  reference  to  not  only  these  areas 
but  a  number  of  other  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  also  believes 
that  it  is  fair  to  state  that  there  are  some 
who  feel  that  at  this  stage  in  the  session 
we  should  not  pass  this  legislation,  not 
because  it  may  or  may  not  be  meritori- 
ous, but  because  of  the  rather  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  And,  of  course,  with 
the  new  administration,  there  are  some 
who  feel  that  perhaps  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, also  committed  to  fair 
housing,  could  do  a.s  good  or  a  better  job 
as  far  as  drafting  and  passing  legislation 
next  year 

So  while  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  has  been  leading 
the  discassion  on  this  side,  with  the  ac- 
tive input  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  be  of  this  committee.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  others  of  us  who  probably 
have  played  a  lesser  role  in  the  di,s- 
cussions. 

But  the  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
makes  is  that  they  have  been  good  faith 
discussions,  an  effort  by  both  sides  to 
see  if  some  compromise  can  be  reached 
And.  if  not.  it  appears  to  this  Senator  we 
ought  to  just  say  we  cannot  agree  on  a 
compromise  and  then  the  leadership  can 
determine  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue this  filibuster  and  then  get  into  the 
next  filibuster  and  sf)cnd  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  trying  to  resolve  the  issue. 

But  there  are  wide  diflferences  of  opin- 
ion. The  Senator  from  Kansas  voted  to 
report  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas.  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, voted  to  invoke  cloture  with  ref- 
erence to  the  motion  to  proceed  I  do  not 
see  any  problem  with  proceeding  with 
discussion  of  the  legislation  it.self.  though 
this  Senator  has  suggested  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  areas  that  should  be 
amended. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  the  right 
to  be  free  from  discrimination  in  the 
purcha.se  and  rental  of  housing,  and  the 
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concomitant  right  to  be  free  from  dis- 
cnminalion  m  obtaining  financing  and 
insurance  for  such  housing,  are  rights 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans  For  decades, 
however,  di.sabled  Americans  have  not 
enjoyed  such  rights,  primarily  because 
America  s  disabled  and  non-disabled  citi- 
zens have  been  isolated  from  one  an- 
other. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  features  in  this 
legislation,  not  only  does  it  direct  its  ef- 
forts to  remove  dL'-crimination  with  ref- 
erence to  race,  but  also  with  reference  to 
those  who  have  a  disability, 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  will  ex- 
tend the  proKxtion  of  title  VIII  to  handi- 
capped per.sons  It  will  make  it  unlawful 
to  refu.se  to  rent  or  sell  to  a  blind,  deaf, 
retarded,  or  otherwise  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  person  because  of  that 
persons  disability  ThLs  provision  will 
insure  that  all  citizens,  diabled  and  non- 
disabled,  will  no  longer  be  isolated  from 
one  another. 

TRIAL    BY    JVttY 

Mr  President,  when  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  considered  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  mandated  a  trial  by 
jury  at  the  magistrate  level. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  fair  housing  complaints 
cannot  be  properly  adjudicated  before 
an  administrative  law  judge  Any  person 
who  faces  the  possibility  of  a  $10,000  fine 
■  and  a  court  order  providing  appropri- 
ate relief'  should  have  all  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  case  law  and  the  U,S, 
Constitution  particularly  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  Housing  discrimination 
complaints  against  individuals  should  be 
heard  in  a  judicial  rather  than  an  ad- 
ministrative forum, 

.Although  It  has  been  traditional  in  the 
American  justice  system  to  have  a  jury 
panel  consistinj;  of  12  members,  there  i.'; 
no  exact  constitutional  requirement  as 
to  numbci ,  By  establishing  a  statutory 
limitation  as  to  the  maximum  size  lor 
a  jury  to  sit  in  fair  housing  proceedings, 
it  is  my  intent  that  the  riRht  to  a  jury 
trial  be  preserved  and  yet  seek  to  mini- 
mize delay  and  cost  for  jury  selection 
.md  operation, 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas — and  I 
understand  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  amendments  at  the  desk  with  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation — is  the  provision 
wnich  calls  for  a  mechanical  recording 
i)f  the  proceedings  The  purpose  is  simply 
to  allow  for  the  recording  of  the  hearinp 
or  trial  by  means  of  a  tape  recorder  or 
other  recording  device,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a  fjermanent  record  of  what 
transpired  but  to  fall  short  of  a  require- 
ment for  a  full  transcript  to  be  produced 
unless  nece.ssary  for  purposes  of  appeal 

One  of  the  chronic  problems  of  court 
congestion  and  delay  as  well  as  cxix-nse 
has  been  the  practice  m  the  Federal 
courts  to  provide  for  complete  verbatim 
transcripts  of  all  court  proceedmgs  Just 
the  mechanical  process  of  tran.scribing 
and  reproducing  these  accounts  can  in- 
volve months  and  even  years  of  delay  as 
well  as  expense  that  can  run  into  several 
dollars  per  page  of  tran.scnp  Admin- 
istrative    proceedings     often     generate 


thousands  of  pages  of  transcript  which 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  their  totality. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  mindful 
of  the  demonstration  projects  funded  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Af^min- 
istration  which  explored  the  feasibility  of 
several  mechanical  and  electronic  aids  to 
the  preparation  of  court  transcripts. 
Studies  were  conducted  involving  the  use 
of  computers,  multitrack  tape  recorders, 
videotaping  and  even  training  of  court 
reporters  in  new  techniques  all  of  which 
were  designed  to  improve  the  quality,  ac- 
curacy and  timeliness  of  transcripts  or  to 
prove  out  the  feasibility  of  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  reporter-produced  verbatim 
transcripts. 

One  such  promising  project  was  the 
LEAA  evaluation  of  the  "Gimelli"  meth- 
od developed  by  an  experienced  court  re- 
porter, Mr,  Joseph  Gimelli,  This  method 
involves  the  use  of  a  twin  track  tape 
recorder.  On  one  channel,  a  literal 
recordmg  is  being  made  of  the  proceed- 
ings while  on  the  second  channel  a 
trained  reporter  is  dictating  the  proceed- 
ings and  in  the  process  punctuating  and 
indexmg  the  testimony  so  that  a  com- 
petent typist  could  prepare  a  full  tran- 
script or -extracts  thereof  by  referring  to 
the  indexing  system  and  retrieving  ap- 
propriate portions  of  the  recording.  The 
method  can  be  taught  to  persons  having 
an  adequate  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  a  matter  of  weeks  rather  than 
years  for  conventional  shorthand  train- 
ing, 

\\'hatever  method  or  methods  might  be 
deemed  appropriate,  Mr,  President,  it  is 
essential  that  the  judicial  conference  re- 
view existing  state  of  the  art  in  this  field 
and  develop  appropriate  regulations  to 
permit  expedited,  low  cost  methods  to  be 
utilized.  Although  this  may  seem  hke  a 
mundane,  ministerial  matter  it  is  far 
from  It,  Too  often  the  quahty  of  justice 
IS  strained  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn by  delay  and  excessive  costs.  There 
is  evidence  to  support  the  inclusion  of 
this  provision  so  that  what  too  often  has 
been  a  major  bottleneck  and  severe 
economic  hardship  on  the  parties  to  Fed- 
eral litigation  can  t>e  significantly 
reduced. 

I  would  also  suggest  with  reference  to 
the  jury  trial  provision  that  there  are 
a  number  of  variations  of  that.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire a  jury  of  12,  It  could  be  a  jury 
of  six.  We  could  work  out  some  way  to 
expedite  that  proceeding  such  as  the  one 
I  have  just  suggested,  the  one  with 
reference  to  the  transcript,  or  at  least  a 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

TRAFFIC  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  even  traffic  violations  have  the 
rights  to  trial  by  jury,  certainly  individ- 
uals who  have  been  accused  of  housing 
discrimination  are  entitled  to  a  trial  by 
jury, 

U.S.    CONSTITtmON 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  in 
article  II.  section  11,  that: 

The  trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  In  the  State  where  the 
■^ald  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State    the 


tr.al  sha;i  be  at  such  piace  or  places  a^  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed 

This  is  a  fundamental  constitutional 
principle,  though  some  will  argue  we  are 
talking  about  a  civil  case  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  criminal  case  with  reference  to 
this  provision. 

PUNITIVE    DAMAGES 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  be- 
cause the  $10,000  fine  in  the  bill  is  a 
civil  fine  and  not  a  criminal  penalty  no 
right  to  a  jur>'  tnal  exists.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  accept  this  argu- 
ment 

Imposition  of  SiO.OOO  fine  is  punitive 
in  nature.  This  fine  will  not  make  the  ag- 
grieved person  "whole."  It  is  not  a  pen- 
alty imposed  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  litigation.  The 
single  purpose  is  to  deter  unlawful  acts 
by  the  threat  of  punishment, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  beheves  that  no  house 
or  apartment  door  should  be  closed  to 
any  citizen  who  is  in  need  of  a  place  to 
live.  Fair  housing  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  that  law  must  be  effectively 
enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  suggest  that  that 
is  the  area  that  we  have  been  tr>-ing  to 
accommodate  in  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr,  KENNEDY' .  the  present  chair- 
man of  Judiciarj-  Committee;  with  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr,  CivUetti;  with 
other  outstanding  and  high  ranking 
officials  from  the  Justice  Department 
with  recognized  civil  rights  experts  and 
lawyers,  and  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee Itself,  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Mathias,  and  myself,  along  with  Senator 
Baker,  the  minority  leader,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd, 

Whether  or  not  any  agreement  could 
be  reached.  I  think,  should  be  deter- 
mined within  the  next  2  or  3  hours,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  this  Senator  that,  just 
to  indicate  that,  somehow,  we  are  near- 
ing  an  accord  when  the  facts  may  be 
otherwise  does  not  serve  the  interest  of 
the  Senate,  does  not  serve  the  interest 
of  those  who  may  support  this  legisla- 
tion, nor  does  it  serve  the  interest  of 
those  who  actively  oppase  this  legisla- 
tion or  any  effort  to  compromise  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  be  discussing  other  areas  of  dis- 
agreement m  this  legislation  at  a  later 
time  this  afternoon,  some  of  which  we 
may  be  able  to  compromise  and  some  of 
which  may  not  be  compromised,  be- 
cause it  IS  the  feeling  of  this  Senator 
that  there  are,  as  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously, good-faith  efforts  underway 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  we  must 
make  a  judgment  whether  or  not  those 
efforts  will  bear  any  fruit. 

Also,  I  indicate  again  that  there  may 
not  be  any  so-called  "fair  housing  legis- 
lation" passed  this  year.  We  are  only  a 
few  weeks  away  from  another  year  and 
another  administration,  and  there  still 
will  be  the  interest — in  fact,  the  interest 
may  be  heightened — m  so-caUed  fair 
housing  legislation 

It  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
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ihai  whatever  may  happen  today  in  the 
dLTijsMoii .  or  over  the  weekend,  or  early 
next  weelc.  this  Senator  finds  a  com- 
nii'ment  by  most  of  those  who  have 
been  participating,  directly  or  indirect- 
1-.  tn  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
soi!;i  i^'ective  enforcement  of  the  act. 
I  lind  .support  for  inclusion  of  the  hand- 
icapped, because,  certainly,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  discrimination  as  much  as 
anybody  might  be  concerned,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection. 

But.  again,  in  addition  to  the  two 
major  areas  of  trial  by  jury— some  would 
say  in  every  case  and  some  would  say  in 
nearly  every  case,  some  would  make 
some  exceptions  and  the  Question  of  m- 
tent  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  has  discussed  so  eloquently  in  the 
negotiating  sessions  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  there  are  other  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. While  the  focus,  the  past  couple 
of  days,  may  have  been  just  on  these 
two  areas,  there  are  probably  numerous 
other  less  significant  but  still  very  im- 
portant areas  of  disagreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator,  because 
of  the  hour,  is  scheduled  to  atttnd  a 
meeting  now  in  the  olSce  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  another 
matter  we  hope  to  conclude  before  ad- 
journment this  year.  1  pose  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  DOLE  How  much  time  remains 
of  my  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  40' J  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time,  will  I  be  permitted  the  floor  again 
without  unanimout.  consent? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  about  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  recoKmzed 
again  to  u"e  the  remaining  40  minutes 
without  its  being  characterized  as  a  sec- 
ond speech.  The  purpose  is,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that  I 
must  be  at  a  meeting,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, with  the  majority  leader  in  his 
office  to  discu.ss  other  matters  that  we 
must  dispose  of  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has 
raised  a  ixiint  and  I  am  also  advised  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  some  extraneous  matter  he 
wLshes  to  speak  on  for  2  or  3  minutes.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  wish  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  inter- 
rupt for  3  minutes  without  losing  hLs 
right  to  the  floor? 

I  have  no  objection.  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  yield  the  floor  and 
resume  his  speech  at  another  time  with- 
out its  being  considered  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  thank  the  Senator  and  I 
yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
RrsroRiNc;  a  bipaktisan  approach 

TO  FOREICtJ  POLICY 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  demanding  problem 


wlach  President  Reagan  will  face  when 
ne  takes  office  will  be  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  nonpartisan  foreign  policy 
and  program  for  international  economic 
security.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  the 
security  of  this  country  and  our  future 
economic  prosperity  are  directly  related 
to  the  economic  health  and  stability  of 
the  free  world  nations  wherever  located 
The  United  States  is  called  on  to  carry 
a  vast  and  difficult  leadership  role.  For 
our  own  well  being  we  must  exrecise  that 
leadership  I  feel  very  strongly  that  for 
this  Nation  to  be  able  to  effectively  exe- 
cute this  leadership  role  we  must  do  so 
with  a  nonpolitical.  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach. 

When  I  joined  the  Senate  over  30 
years  ago.  the  80th  Congress  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican.^,  with  a  sitting 
Democratic  President  President  Tru- 
man, and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
through  joint  efforts  and  understand- 
ings, established  firmly  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was  nonpolitical  and  not 
formed  by  party  effort 

The  first  major  vote  that  I  cast  here 
in  the  Senate  was  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  initial  stages  of  the  so- 
called  Marshall  Plan.  This  was  the  pliin 
that  would  help  western  Europe,  includ- 
ing Germany  and  also  Japan  recover 
from  the  terrible  devastation  of  World 
War  II  This  was  near  the  beginning  of 
bipartisan  consultations  and  support,  led 
by  President  Truman  then  Secretary  of 
State  Gen.  George  Marshal!  and  many 
others  from  each  major  political  party. 

I  remember  especially  that  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michi- 
gan was  a  leading  member  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  conferences  which  planned 
this  aid  program  and  subsequent  steps 
in  building  our  post  World  War  II  for- 
eign policy  That  policy  was  a  high  suc- 
cess for  awhile.  The  membership  in- 
cluded Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Iwth  major  political  parties 

I  can  well  remember  Senator  Vanden- 
berg's  stirring  challenges  in  Senate  floor 
debates  in  support  of  tne  foreign  policy 
measures.  Later.  Senator  Vandenbergs 
great  nonparti.san  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs  was  borne  out  further  when  he 
introduced  a  resolution  on  June  11,  1948 
expressing  approval  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  defcn.se  pacts  which  would 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  This  NATO  alli- 
ance, in  my  view,  militarily  stopped  the 
spread  of  Soviet  controlled  communism 
in  western  Europe,  which  had  already 
succeeded  in  Poland  and  Czechoslova- 
kia. Following  the  NATO  alliance  our 
Nation  ioined  further  alliances  designed 
to  protect  our  allies  and  trade  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranem 
These  alliances  were  made  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  consultation  without 
regard  to  politics  or  party. 

In  the  last  decade,  perhaps  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  breakup  in  our  nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  I  am  not  certain  of  all  of  the 
causes  One  reason  is  that  the  United 
Nations  was  unable  to  be  as  successful 
as  expected  I  also  think  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam,    which    was    ver>'    unpopular. 


helped  to  break  down  the  principles  of  a 
united  effort  in  our  foreign  aHair.v  But 
whatever  the  reasons,  the  nonparty  ap- 
proach to  our  foreign  policy  which  was 
once  rather  well  established  in  the  early 
years  following  World  War  n  has  been 
seriously  eroded. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  why  the 
bipartisan  policy  broke  down.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  well  being  of  our  fu- 
ture compels  us  to  concentrate  on  the 
reestablishment  of  a  nonpartisan,  non- 
political  foreign  policy.  We  have  reached 
a  point  in  our  history  where  I  believe  we 
have  to  either  go  forward  and  exercise 
our  international  role  with  one  voice  on 
foreign  policy  unified  in  support  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  or  we  »111  have  to  re- 
tract and  retrench  to  a  position  of  rela- 
tive isolation  from  world  affairs  The 
latter  course  Aould  cause  us  to  suffer 
grave  economic  and  security  conse- 
quences which  would  be  certain  to  fol- 
1  ."•  We  must  take  the  only  other  realis- 
tic and  rational  alternative,  that  is.  we 
mu.st  move  ahead  in  world  leadership 

We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  ever 
to  exist  in  the  history  of  the  world,  both 
economically  and  militarily  The  wealth, 
afniience  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
citizens  depends  on  our  ability  to  wisely 
use  that  power.  The  problems  of  energy, 
the  problems  of  international  competi- 
tion and  the  problems  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  growing  world  population  are 
upon  us  and  must  be  treated  with  re- 
solve and  steady  commitment.  Dealing 
with  these  problems  will  require  long 
range,  careful  planning. 

The  nature  of  the  effort  itself  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  changes  in  political 
leadership  or  the  heated  assertations  of 
a  political  campaign  Of  course  there  will 
be  dissent  and  debate  This  is  healthy 
and  necessary  However.  I  believe  that 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
international  community,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  fully  understand  that  the  set- 
ting of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  with  the  President,  based  on 
policies  largely  evolved  through  biparti- 
san effort  and  that  he  speaks  with  one 
voice  for  our  Nation.  Once  the  policy  is 
so  formulated  and  decided,  we  in  the 
Congress  shall  then  stand  behind  the 
President  as  a  unified  government. 

To  rebuild  a  bipartisan  American  for- 
eign policy  will  require  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  a  broad  nonpolitical  base  of  the 
finest  thinkers  and  leaders  in  foreign 
policy.  A  nonpolitical  fonim  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  must  be  revived.  A  means  for  con- 
sultation between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government,  the 
academic  community,  the  foreign  affairs 
professionals,  and  our  allies  should  be 
established.  President-elect  Reagan  has 
said  that  he  •will  work  hard  to  rebuild 
a  bipartisan  base  for  American  foreign 
policy."  I  will  certainly  support  him  in 
this  effort,  and  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  We  look  to  him  for  leader- 
ship and  definition  of  just  what  he 
meant  I  believe  that  the  reestablish- 
ment of  a  bipartisan  foreim  policy  must 
be  pursued  as  a  top  priority  task.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  re- 
sponsibilities could  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  another  Presidential  campaign. 
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That  IS  one  of  ihe  concerns  I  have.  This 
means  that  if  we  were  to  allow  the  con- 
iinuea  formuiatio:^.  and  implementation 
of  ioreign  ;x)licy  on  a  ;xir'.isan  basis  .t 
is  my  U'lief  that  the  credibility  of  our 
Nation's  leadership  woiild  l>e  seriously 
damaged  and  we  could  not-  contmue  as 
the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
as  a  major  international  power  if  we 
neglect  this  imix>rtant  matter.  The  loss 
of  our  credibility  a.s  a  world  leader  -.vould 
relegate  us  to  an  isolationist  position. 
From  this.  I  believe  that  there  would 
follow  a  certain  and  grave  loss  of  trade 
and  economic  strength.  The  economic 
stagnation  and  setbacks  which  would 
follow  would  be  a  disaster  for  tlie  future 
of  our  countn'. 

There  is  only  one  rationaJ  alternative. 
We  are  a  young  nation.  Our  people  have 
the  unagination,  the  technical  know-how 
and  the  resolve  to  lead  the  world  into  a 
secure,  more  prasperous  future.  Putting 
our  differences  aside  and  working  to- 
gether, of  course,  will  not  be  easy.  It 
will  require  patience  and  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  between  the  admirustration 
and  the  Congress.  I  liave  been  encour- 
aged by  President-elect  Reagan  s  initial 
steps  and  statements  on  foreign  policy. 
I  pledge  my  support  to  the  restablish- 
ment  of  the  principle  which  was  estab- 
lished in  my  early  days  m  the  Senate, 
which  IS  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
the  late  Senator  Vandenberg:  "Politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge." 

Mr.  President,  we  can  make  those  days 
and  those  policies  come  back  into  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thanK  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


-cr.t  Senators,  and  I  asK  for  the  ;. eas  and 
:iay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    I.s  there 
a  .sufficient  .-econd"  Tiiere  i.s  a  .sufficient 
econd. 

The  vea.s  and  nay.-  were  ordertxi 

The  "  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  li  on  agreeing  to  the  niulion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On  thi.^ 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assLstant  lecislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr,  Bayh  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  '  Mr  Cannon  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Drn- 
KiN ' .  "he  SenatiT  from  .\l.'i:>ka  Mr 
Gravel  < .  the  Senator  from  Wa.^nint;ton 
'  Mr,  Macnx'son  ' .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Morgan  '  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson:,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribi- 
coFFi.  the  Senator  from  Florida  Mr. 
Stone  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadce     are  nece-ssarily   absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  »hat  the 
Senator  from  Maine  Mr.  Coken',  the 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr  Javits  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Mathiasl 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
PRESSLEF  1 .  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr. 
Tower  i  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Wallop*  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Leahy  > .  Have  all  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

iRollcaU  Vote  No.  508  Leg.) 

YEAS— 78 


CALL  OF  THK   ROLL 

Mr.  "^nURMOMD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'trill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ;i--k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  object.  Mr  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  object.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  quorum  call. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  42  l*g  i 

Hakf,-  cochwui  ThunnoDd 

3kui    :.>i  DoCrmclnl  Weiclter 

liiimpers  Helms  Young 

BjTd.  Robert  C    Prvtir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  ab- 
sent Senators 

Mr.  ROBERT  (■  RVKD  Mr  President 
I  move  that  the  Si  r,,'eant  at  Arm.'?  be  in- 
structed to  reque.'-i  ihe  attendance  of  ab- 


Armstrong 

Qam 

Moynlhan 

Balcer 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bid  en 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Sarbanes 

Burdlclc 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

3>Td. 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Harry  P  .  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

B5Td.  Robert  C.  .lepsen 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chile.s 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Levin 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Long 

Thurmond 

aeConctnl 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Iilatsunaga 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

WUUams 

Durenberger 

MoGovern 

Young 

Eagleton 

Me:cher 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Meizenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 5 

Cioidwater 

Johnston 

Welcker 

Hayakawa 

I'roxmlre 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Bayh 

JavlU 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

M&gnuson 

Stone 

Church 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Morgan 

Tower 

Durkln 

Nelson 

Wallop 

Oravel 

Pressler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T..e  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee, 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr  President  I  :.-eld  1 
nour  under  'he  agt'egatioi.  ol  hour.'^  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
relating  to  leadership  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  rorri  Iowa    Mr  Jepsen  • . 

Several  Senator.";  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ari.'cna 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unar.imous  con.seni  that  I  may  speak  for 
30  seconds  in  behalf  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Peter  Rodino. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
:s  now  present 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 


DEATH  OF  MR.'^    M.'^hlANNA  RODINO 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr,  President,  I  was 
deeply  s<aCGe;.eu  to  learn  yesterday  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Peter  Rodino. 

Mrs.  Rodmo  was  a  life-long  resident  of 
Newark.  N.J  ana  a  very  active  par- 
ticipant in  commimity  organizations  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Cathol-  Daughters 
of  America,  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Re- 
habilitation, the  St.  Gerard  Ladies  Guild, 
and  served  as  cliairlady  of  the  Essex 
County  March  of  Dimes. 

Her  good  will  and  hard  work  for  the 
benefit  of  others  extended  as  well  to  Italy, 
which  she  visited  many  times  In  recog- 
nition of  her  work,  a  home  for  the  aged 
which  was  built  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States  in  Majano.  Italy,  a  town 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  tn  1976,  was 
named  the  Marlatma  Stango  Rodino 
Center. 

The  center  was  dedicated  with  the 
words  of  Ambassador  Richard  Gardner, 
who  called  it  "a  gift  of  the  .'American 
people  to  the  people  of  Majan  m  Udine. 
who  were  stricken  by  earthquakes  in 
1976." 

Mrs.  Rodino  has  also  been  a  model  wife 
and  mother  to  her  husband  and  chUdren 
From  :he  beginning  of  Chairman  Ro- 
dino's  career  in  Congress,  she  offered  her 
support,  and  he  ha.s  called  her  "my  best 
campaigner 

When  the  Peter  Rocir.o  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Newark  was  dedirateri  Chairman 
Rodino  said,  'without  .\nn  ?  support  and 
love  and  understanding  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  serve  the  people  of  the  10th 
district  and  the  Nation  as  I  have  done. ' 
Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  heartfelt  and 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  Rodino  fam- 
ily in  this  time  of  loss.  I  hope  they  will  be 
comforted  by  the  memory  of  her  love, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  her  long  and 
verv  full  life. 

sir.  THURMONT)  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■ 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND,  Mr,  President.  I 
would  like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  .\nzona 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rodino 

Representative  Rodino.  of  course,  is 
chairman  ol  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  House  His  good  companion  has 
passed  away  and  we  all  send  him  our 
deepest  sympathy  during  this  time  of 
grief 

Mr,  SARBAN^ES,  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  .'om  ^ith  my  distinguished  colleapue 
Mr  DeConcini.  in  an  expression  of  deep 
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sadness  at  the  passuiK  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Rodino  Mr  President.  Ann  Rtxlino  was  a 
lovely  lady.  a.  wornun  of  ^;rfjtt  warmth 
and  charm  She  .shart-d  her  hu.sband  .s  po- 
litical career  ami  mdeed  contributed  .sik- 
nificantly  to  it  The  strmu;  lamily  life  of 
Peter  and  Ann  Hodin,)  ha.,  been  a  model 
for  all  to  emulate  All  who  knew  her 
were  drawn  to  her  side  by  the  genuine 
friendship  she  evidenced  and  her  deep 
sensitivity 

Mr  President,  at  thi.s  time  of  their  loss, 
my  heartlelt  .sympathies  ko  to  the  Rodino 
family  May  they  draw  comfort  from  the 
memory  of  all  that  Ann  Rodino  meant 
not  only  to  them  but  to  all  of  us  who 
were  pnvileRed  to  have  been  her  friends. 

Mr   PERCY  adilressed  the  f'hair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  IlluioLs 


PAIR  HOUSINC;  AMKNUMtiNiy 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  once  again 
yesterday.  I  voted  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1980 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion that  led  to  the  enactment  of  this 
historic  civil  rights  law.  I  am  strongly 
In  support  of  improving  the  mechanism 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  I  believe 
the  bill  has  come  far  enough  along  in 
the  legislative  proce.ss  to  deserve  con- 
sideration this  year  before  we  adjourn 
Some  very  bad  legLslation  has  been  en- 
acted in  haste  in  the  closing  days  of  a 
Congress  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that 
happen  on  something  as  important  as 
fair  housing  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here 
through  the  weekend,  and  next  week, 
and  longer,  if  necessary,  to  get  a  bill  this 
year 

I  would  like  to  make  clear,  however, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  should 
be  asked  to  swallow"  the  House  bill 
whole.  I  do  not  agree  with  every  provi- 
sion of  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill,  but  I  believe  that 
problem  (an  b*^  resolved  by  getting  the 
bill  on  the  (l(H)r  for  full  debate  and  open- 
ins  it  to  amendment 

Senators  DeCoNt  in:  and  Thurmond 
have  an  amendment  to  keep  ihe  adjudi- 
cation of  fair  housing  cases  within  the 
Federal  court  system,  instead  of  in  an 
executive  department— as  Ls  the  case  in 
the  House  bill— or  in  an  independent 
oinmi.ssion.  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  when  it  is  proposed 
and  believe  it  represents  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  current  enforce- 
ment mechani.sm. 

Senator  H.*tch  has  an  amendment 
which  raises  .some  interesting  questions 
about  "intent  versus  eflfect"  in  discrimi- 
nation matters  I  have  not  yet  made  a 
decision  about  that  amendment  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  fully  debated  and 
understood  by  all  Senators  before  we 
vote  on  it 

Mr  President.  I  iirce  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  pre.ss  for- 
ward in  their  negotiations  for  a  suitable 
compromise  bill  that  can  be  accepted  by 


both  Houses  and  enacted  this  year  Some 
very  basic,  very  vital  constitutional 
rights  are  at  stake  here  and  there  is  no 
(juestion  in  my  mind  about  the  role  of 
equal  housing  opportunity  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  a  stable  society  Delay  at 
this  point  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able and  I  look  forward  to  a  sF>eedy  res- 
olution of  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  additional  ob- 
servation. Mr  President ,  that  we  con- 
tinue year  after  year  in  the  Senate  to 
have  votes  on  busing  If  we  could  just 
find  some  way  to  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tiinity  in  housing  for  all  people  in  this 
country,  regardless  of  race.  I  believe  we 
would  be  able  to  solve,  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  problem  of  segregation  in  our 
schools,  and  the  associated  problem  of 
unequal  educational  opportunities.  Seg- 
regated neighborhoods  result  in  segre- 
gated schools. 

I  agree  that  busing  should  be  used  only 
as  the  last  resort  There  are  better  meth- 
ods of  guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  in 
our  schools.  Busing  has  not  worked  well 
at  all.  But  I  have  consistently  and  stead- 
ily opposed  any  attempt  by  legislation  to 
deprive  the  courts  of  their  ability  to 
order  busing  if  that  is  absolutely  the 
only  way.  I  repeat;  the  only  way  to 
achieve  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity 

We  need  this  fair  housing  bill  to  guar- 
antee equal  opportunity  in  housing  for 
people  who  have  the  financial  means, 
who  qualify  in  every  way  for  homeown- 
ership.  except  that  they  lack  the  appar- 
ent "right"  color  of  skin.  This,  to  me,  is 
just  a  deplorable  situat  on  and  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  we  must  move  forward  on 
a  bill  now. 

We  fought  the  battle  on  behalf  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  legisla- 
tion and  had  all  kinds  of  opposition  to 
that.  It  IS  very  seldom  now  that  you  hear 
much  of  an  argument  about  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  offer  equality  of 
opportunity  to  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  it  should  be  in  every 
aspect  of  life:  employment,  education, 
and  housing  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  resolve  some  of  the 
differences  that  are  holding  up  the  pas- 
.sage  of  this  important  bill 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  call  attention  to  the  requirement  under 
the  niles  that  the  debate  be  germane  to 
the  issue  on  which  cloture  has  been 
invoked,  except   by   unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiECLEi    The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  and  judicial  decisions 
under  title  8  are  at  a  turning  point.  The 
question  before  us  is.  H  R  8200  and  S. 
306  The  question  in  these  bills  is 
whether  the  now  well-established  fed- 
erally enforced  procedures  of  statistical 
racial  mixing  used  in  education  and  em- 
ployment will  be  completely  extended  to 
housmg. 

Both  H  R.  5200  and  S  506  give  a  new- 
impetus  to  Federal  housing  enforcement 
efforts.  With  the  provision  making  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  the  new  ad- 
judicators of  civil  rights  in  housing,  the 
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intention  is  to  .spee<l  up  enforcement  and 
to  handle  even  more  cases  in  this  field 
By  adding  hou.sing  insurance,  real  estate 
appraLsing.  zoning  and  land  u.^e,  and  the 
fixing  of  interest  on  real  estate  loans  to 
the  already  covered  activitu\s  of  .selling 
renting,  making  repre.sentatiorvs  about 
housing,  of  neighborh(X)ds.  housing  loans 
brokerage  .services  and  bill.s,  ext-end  con- 
siderations of  Federal  civil  rights  law.s  to 
every  tran.saction  iuss(x-iated  with  hous- 
iiig.  both  public  and  private 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  sensitive 
area  of  litigation  than  a  housing  di.s- 
cnmination  suit  involving,  as  it  does,  a 
( oalition  between  property  right,s  and 
( nil  rights. 

In  times  past,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
acquiesced  to  the  congre.ssional  delega- 
tion of  judicial  authority  to  administra- 
tive agencies  becau.se  the  i.ssues  con- 
cerned, such  as  individual  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits,  were  i.ssues  the 
courts  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
or  because  the  issue,  .such  as  communica- 
tion licenses,  were  tmhnical  m  nature 
and  better  handled  by  those  with  tech- 
nical expertise. 

Fair  housing  amendments,  either  the 
House-passed  bill.  H,R,  5200.  or  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S,  506,  transform  civil  and  prop- 
erty rights  into  technical  issues  to  be 
dealt  with  by  nonjudicial  means, 

Mr.  President,  indeed  this  is  a  ver>' 
revolutionary  idea.  It  is  also  an  idea  I  am 
unprepared  to  support.  It  assumes  too 
much.  It  assumes  that  civil  and  property 
rights  can  be  turned  into  technical  issues 
It  assumes  that  these  administrative  law 
judges  have  or  can  acquire  the  knowledge 
to  dispense  with  these  issues  as  technical 
questions.  It  assumes  the  American  public 
supports  increasing  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
adjudication  of  these  issues  It  assume.s 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  as 
an  advocator  of  fair  housing,  using  in- 
creased powers  to  file  complaints,  in- 
ve.stigate  them,  and  then  prosecute  them. 

These  same  rights  and  powers  should 
be  allowed  likewise  to  judge  them. 

These  bills  also  assume  the  Magistrates 
.*ct  of  1978  establishing  magistrate  courts 
should  not  be  used  for  resolving  fair 
housing  issues,  but  yet  another  system 
is  needed 

It  further  assumes  a  potential  fine  does 
not  warrant  a  trial  by  jury  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  accused, 

Mr,  President,  for  the  record.  I  want 
to  repeat  that. 

It  further  assumes  that  a  rwtential 
$10,000  fine  does  not  warrant  a  trial  by 
jury  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

It  further  a.ssumes  that  a  person  who  is 
denied  access  to  housing  does  not  de- 
serve to  receive  damages  because  true 
damages  cannot  be  awarded  by  an  ALJ. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  colleagues,  we  are 
not  debating  a  technical  o,uestion  of  eli- 
gibility. We  are  debating  the  right  of 
every  American  to  receive  adequate 
housing  of  his  or  her  choice  within  their 
means.  We  are  debating  a  right  to  guar- 
antee access  to  a  basic  need — housing. 
We  are  debating  how  best  to  guarantee 
this  access. 

I  strongly  support  granting  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  powers  to  enforce  this 
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nght,  but  I  beheve  all  rights  must  be 
protected  witliin  this  sphere,  and  adjudi- 
cation withm  the  executive  branch  does 
not  offer  this  means  Adjudication 
.should  remain  within  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  While  we  are  all 
anxious  to  protect  housing  rights,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  other  funda- 
mental rights  of  due  process  A  more 
reasonable  balance  is  needed  than  is  of- 
fered by  thi.s  proposed  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  distributed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  State.s  of 
America  on  Septemlxr  12.  1980,  which  is 
written  m  opposition  to  the  provision  m 
S.  506  creating  an  administrative  law 
judge  prcx-ess  for  the  purpose  of  hearuig 
housing  discrimination  cases 

The  letter  was  written  to  the  Member.s 
of  the  Senate  It  is  from  Hilton  Davi.s. 
vice  president  of  I^egislative  and  Political 
Affairs  of  the  US,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  letter  states: 

Before  tiie  Senate  takes  up  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Bill.  Id  like  you  to  Icnow  that  ihe  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  o(  the  U.S  is  greatly 
troubled  by  one  aspect  of  this  measure — 
namely,  the  provision  to  establish  adminis- 
trative tribunals  to  hear  complaints  Not  only 
would  this  create  more  federal  bureaucracy. 
It  also  would  be  one  more  step  towards  erod- 
ing the  Constitutional  objective  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Advancing  human  progress  Is  the  basic 
mission  of  the  US.  Chamber.  Accordlngi  •. 
the  Chamber  strongly  suo->o'-fs  the  concept 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  freedom  and  human  prog- 
ress is  uncontrolled  government  The  genius 
of  the  American  system  of  government,  as 
prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  has  been  Itt, 
recognition  of  the  need  to  limit  government 
and  control  It  through  the  separation  oi 
powers  Into  three  co-equal  branches.  In 
considering  any  legislation,  therefore.  Con- 
gress should  be  extremely  cautious  not  to 
make  any  alterations  that  would  weaken  the 
system  of  checks  ^nd  balances  established  by 
the  Constitution 

The  Fair  Housing  Bill  deals  with  comple.x 
and  emotional  Issues  In  your  deliberations 
on  this  bill,  the  Chamt)er  requests  that  you 
consider  carefully  whether  the  establlshmeiu 
of  a  separate  quasl-Judlclal  body  in  the  form 
of  administrative  tribunals  Is  a  more  effi- 
cient and  etfectlve  way  to  ensure  equal  ac- 
cess to  housing  that  the  system  of  Independ- 
ent courts  established  by  the  Constltutloi. 
We  urge  you  to  consider  carefully  how  this 
proposal  impacts  on  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  The  fragmentation  of  Ju- 
dicial responsibility  Is  not  in  the  lon-'- 
term  public  Interest  ° 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  to 
decide  whether  to  proceed  to  the  di.scus- 
sion  of  H.R.  5200.  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1980  The  i.ssue  of 
fair  housing  is  one  which  I  am  sure  all  my 
colleagues  would  agree  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  citizens.  Let  me  repeat,  this  legis- 
lation which  IS  being  addre.ssed  today  is 
of  vital  interest  to  all  citizens  and  the 
one  central  issue  is  whether  Congress 
should  set  up  a  bureaucratic  apparatus 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive 
branch  for  the  purpo.se  of  hearing  and 
passing  judgment  on  discrimination 
cases. 

We  are  con.sidenng  legislation  which 
could  conceivably  affect  every  citizen  in 
the  United  States  of  .America  because  the 
bill,  as  reported,  would  create  an  addi- 


tional bureaucracy  which  is  open-ended 
111  its  scope,  with  administrative  law 
judges,  all  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  scope  of  this  legislation  is  broad 
and  rightly  deserves  an  ample  amount  of 
time  for  consideration  and  debate,  un- 
restricted by  time  constraints.  The  Sen- 
ate IS  best  served  during  these  closing 
days  of  the  96th  Congress  by  addressing 
those  issues  of  a  fiscal  nature  which  must 
be  taken  care  of:  The  appropriations 
bills,  reconciliation  of  the  budget,  and 
that  legislation  which  has  been  seriously 
deliberated  by  conference  committees. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  lest  I  be  misun- 
derstood. I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
idea  of  fair  .housing,  I  agree  that  every 
citizen  of  this  country  has  the  right  to 
live  where  he  or  she  wishes,  provided 
that  that  citizen  can  meet  the  economic 
criteria  I  am  aware  that  some  people  are 
describing  this  particular  bill  as  the 
greatest  civil  rights  legLslation  of  the 
decade  However,  in  the  emotion  of  the 
issue,  we  are  forgetting  one  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  legislation :  has 
anyone  fully  addres.sed  m  detail  the  pro- 
cedural problems  inherent  m  the  admin- 
istratue  law  process,  not  to  mention  the 
one-sided  forum  created  when  a  judge. 
under  salary  by  the  executive  branch, 
sits  in  judgment  of  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try accused  of  violating  the  fair  hou.smg 
laws — not  regulations  dealing  with 
health  and  safety  or  social  .security 
payments? 

Why  IS  this  even  being  considered  as  a 
viable  alternative? 

The  jjroponents  would  say,  well,  it  is 
fasier  to  u.se  the  administrative  law 
judge  process,  but,  although  I  tlioroughly 
believe  that  the  intent  of  their  hearts  is 
po.sitive.  It  is  real,  it  is  well  meaning,  they 
do  talk  in  ideals  and  not  m  practical 
thoughts. 

The  following  questions  cannot  be 
answered  by  my  well-meaning  colleagues 
wh.o  talk  about  this  bill  witli  .such  fervor. 
Th:s  legislation.  Mr,  President,  if  passed 
with  or  without  ttie  provision  creating 
the  administrative  law  judge,  would  nec- 
essarily increase  the  number  of  housing 
d  scrimmation  cases  which,  if  not  settled 
by  a  strengthened  conciliation  process, 
could  conceivably  reach  the  point  of 
needing  a  fair  forum  for  hearing 

Before  an  administrative  law  judge  is 
created,  certain  questions  must  be  ad- 
dre.ssed: How  many  of  these  administra- 
tive law  judges  will  be  created'  Tlie 
budget  process  calls  for  approximately 
.seven  judges — seven  .nidges  for  the  entire 
United  States  of  America. 

And.  of  course,  should  this  provision  be 
enacted,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  will  not 
be,  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  be- 
fore this  number  is  increa.sed''  Or.  from 
a  different  perspective,  what  do  you  think 
would  happen  if  this  number  were  not 
increased  should  this  be  passed'' 

Then,  if  this  legislation  is  su.-cessful  in 
helping  to  curb  the  amount  of  discrimi- 
nation m  hoasmg  in  this  country.  Mr 
President,  what  will  then  happen  to  all 
those  administrative  law  judges  who 
have  been  appointed  to  their  position? 

It  is  likely  then  that  unless  Congress 
acts  to  reduce  the  budget  and  cut  the 
program,  the  position  of  those  ALJ's  is  a 


shaky  one  imless  they  can  justify  their 
position  by  expanding  their  power 

That  IS  t.he  way  bureaucracy  grows 
E.xpandmg  their  powers  to  land  use,  in- 
surance, and  other  property  issues 

HUD  has  already  drawn  up  regula- 
t.ons.  supposedly  under  the  authority  of 
the  existing  fair  housing  law.  which 
openly  declare  ihe.r  intent  to  regulate  in 
these  areas  which  heretofore  ha\e  been. 
and  r.gntly  telong.  ui:der  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government, 

Mr  President,  on  November  4  of  this 
%ear  of  our  Lord  1980  somebody  should 
h.ave  gotten  the  me.ssage  Mr  and  Mrs 
Man  Street  .America  were  .saying  some- 
thing. 

We  cannot  deny  the  mandate  of  the 
voters  in  this  country  who  are  tired  of 
big  go\ernment  and  have  shown  un- 
qualified support  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  government. 

So.  among  other  reasons,  and  not  the 
most  important,  but  among  other  rea- 
sons. an(i  the  many  reasons,  why.  I  ask. 
.s  this  provision  in  this  legislation,  which 
creates  th  s  additional  bureaucracy,  per- 
ceived as  the  only  means  of  achieving 
fair  housing'' 

Why  not  use  the  judicial  system  which 
IS  m  place''  Why  not  expand  the  power 
of  the  Federal  magistrates'' 

Really  serious.  Mr  President,  really 
serious  about  fair  housing  and  address- 
ing the  problem  of  discrimination,  to 
even  consider  passing  legislation  and 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  discrimination  in  housing,  rentals, 
and  leasing,  with  seven  judges  for  the 
whole  Unitec^  States  of  America''  And 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  Federal 
magistrates  throughout  this  country  al- 
ready m  place?  Ignore  the  fact  that  a 
Federal  magistrate  is  authonzed  for 
every  Federal  judge  in  this  country  in 
order  that  housing  discriminations  could 
be  resolved  m  a  very  expeditious  manner, 
in  a  fair  forum,  at  a  location  convenient 
to  all  concerned? 

What  is  the  compulsion  behind  this 
drive  by  those  saying  that  we  must  have 
a  new  bureaucracy.  ALJ  s.  we  must  have 
se\en  administrative  law  judges — that  is 
what  the  CBO  previously  estimated 

Initially,  no  ALJ — that  is  a.ssuming 
there  are  seven,  as  the  CBO  previously 
estimated — could  be  as  convenient  as  the 
magistrate  who  would  have  facilities  at 
his  disposal  for  hearing  the  case,  and 
it  is  still  open  to  question  as  to  just 
where  the  hearing  before  the  ALJ's  will 
take  place. 

Is  it  po.ssible  that  someone  could  say 
we  have  discrimination  on  a  rental  prop- 
erty in  Des  Moines  Iowa,  and  the  hear- 
ing will  take  place  m  Denver.  Colorado" 
If  it  is.  who  will  pay  the  expen.ses  for 
tiie  person  filing  the  complaint  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  to  go  to  Den\cr  Colo  .  to 
appear  before  a  politically  appointed — 
independently,  at  least  po'-t'c-il'v  pp- 
pointed — bureaucrat  who  sits  as  judsre. 
jury,  investigator,  prosecutor,  over  a 
thousand  miles  away,  who  has  never 
been  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  let  alone  the 
city  of  Des  Moines' 

Mr  President  there  are  lust  too  many 
ruestions,  too  many  questions  in  this  leg- 
islation  that   have  not   been  answered. 
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.\v.<\  \\hi(  h  must  be  thoroughly  consiu- 
■•■■•(i  n^  •  :cneral  terms,  but  in  proce- 
J  .ril  ■-■rm.s.  They  must  be  thought  out 
ir;  .•■'al  and  not  be  hurriedly  voted  on 
in  these  closing  days,  these  last  hours, 
of  a  Congress  that  is  tired  and  that  is 
openly  interested  in  going  home 

In  all  good  faith  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  favor  pro- 
ceeding toward  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  this  time,  nnd  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  thoughts  offered 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  their  Issue 
Bulletin  on  August  13.  1980.  concerning 
the  fair-housing  amendments. 

The  Bulletin,  entitled  "Fair  Housing 
Amendments:  Collision  Between  Prop- 
erty Rights  and  Civil  Rights."  is  most 
appropriate  to  be  considered  at  this  time, 
and  I  share  some  of  its  contents  with 
the  Senators. 

On  July .30.  the  Senate  Judlclar>-  Commit- 
tee reported  S.  506,  a  bill  concerning  amend- 
ments to  Title  VIII  ihonsing  discrimination) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  The  bill  wiis 
substantially  marked  up  by  both  the  ConsU- 
tutlonal  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Previously,  on  June  11. 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed  Its 
own  version  of  the  bill.  H.H.  5200.  sponsored 
'oy  Representative  Don  Edwards  (D-Cal  ). 

TTie  purpose  of  the  two  bills  Is  to  make 
federal  enforcement  of  existing  housing  dis- 
crimination laws  more  powerful  and  more 
expeditious.  Substantive  law  concerning 
housing  discrimination  began  In  1962  with 
Executive  Order  11063  which  forbade  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color  creed,  or 
national  origin  in  housuig  financed  through 
federal  assistance.  It  covered  housing  pro- 
vided through  mortgage  Insurance  by  the 
Federal  Housing  -Administration,  through 
loan  guarantee.s  av  the  Veterans'  .Adminis- 
tration, and  in  federally  assisted  public  .^lous- 
ing  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
extended  the  federal  efforts  In  housing  dis- 
crimination by  including  under  its  coverage 
all  housing  In  urban  areas  as  well  as  all  pub- 
lic housing  that  received  federal  financial 
assistance.  In  196«.  with  the  passage  of  Title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress  acted 
to  prohibit  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  all  housing,  private  and  public. 
!  Excerpt ) 
DCTiNrrroNs 
Under  current  law.  it  is  unlawful — 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
unlawful — 

for  private  individuals  or  corporations  to  en- 
gage in  'discriminatory  housing  practices"  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing,  or  In  the  provi- 
sion of  brokerage  services,  based  on  race 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

H  R.  5200  and  S  506  broaden  the  deHnltion 
of  "discriminatory"  to  Include  any  failure  by 
HUD  or  other  government  agencies  to  "afflrm- 
atlveiy  administer  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Thus,  individuals  could  sue  the 
government  !f  they  felt  that  Title  VIII  was 
not  being  enforced  satisfactorily 

Under  current  law.  a  "direct  victim"  of 
housing  discrimination  can  bring  a  suit 
immediately  into  federal  court  while  an  "ag- 
grieved person  •  must  bring  his  complaint  to 
HUp.  Current  law  defines  an  "aggrieved  per- 
son" as  "any  person  who  claims  to  have  been 
Injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
or  who  believes  that  he  will  be  irrevocably 
injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
that  is  about  to  occur  "  The  two  bills  per- 
mit an  aggrieved  person  to  bring  his  suit 
du-ectly  Into  federal  courts 


-^  x'o  n'ticnru's  .III  iigyne'.cd  por.s  iii  ny 
eliminating  from  coverage  those  who  "be- 
lieve" that  they  have  been  victims  of  dis- 
crimination Earlier  this  year.  HUD  had  an- 
nounced that  it  would  begin  to  send  federal 
employees  Into  neighborhoods  to  act  as 
"testors"  for  housing  discrimination.  S.  506 
excludes  this  kind  of  entrapment  by  limit- 
ing its  coverage  to  persons  who  are  making 
"bona  fide"  attempts  to  purchase  or  rent 
housing, 

EXEMPTIONS 

Under  current  law.  persons  exempt  from 
the  power  of  Title  VIII  are  those  attempting 
to  sell  or  rent  a  single-family  home  who 
live  in  the  home  before  the  transaction, 
Lhosc  absentee  owners  who  seek  to  sell  or 
rent  not  more  t.'ian  three  single-family 
homes,  those  owners  seeking  to  sell  or  rent 
a  unit  of  a  four-unit  Jwelllng  who  live  'n 
one  of  the  units.  But  all  tho.se  exemptions 
apply  only  to  those  who  sell  or  rent  their 
homes  privately,  that  Is.  without  the  use  of 
any  real  estate  agents  or  brokers  or  any  ad- 
vertising. Additionally  religious  iuEiltutlons 
or  "private  clubs  not  open  to  the  public  ' 
are  exempt  from  the  scope  of  Title  VIII.  The 
two  bills  retain  all  these  exemptions  and 
addltloiittlly.  exempt  local  zoning  ordlnance.s 
that  require  minimum  lot  sizes  unless  such 
ordinances  were  enacted  with  discriminatory 
intent. 

PHOHIBITEO  PRACTICES 

Under  current  law.  It  Is  unlawful  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  rell- 
(jlon,  sex  or  national  origin  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing.  In  making  representations 
about  housing  or  neighborhoods,  m  making 
housing  loans,  and  in  the  provision  of  real 
estate  brokerage  services. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Under  current  law,  any  person  who 
"claims  to  have  been  injured""  or  "believes 
that  he  >vill  be  irrevocably  injured"  by  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  must  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Department  of  HUD 
A'ithln  180  days  of  the  alleged  infraction 
HUD  may  try  to  correct  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  by  "voluntary 
compliance  ""  If  this  is  unsuccessful,  the 
aggrieved  person  may  bring  a  clvU  suit  in 
federal  district  court,  but  only  if  a  Judicial 
remedy  is  not  available  under  a  state  or  local 
law.  Additionally,  the  Attorney  General  may 
file  a  suit  on  behalf  of  any  aggrieved  person 
or  group  of  persons.  .As  a  remedy,  a  court 
miy  Lssue  temporary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tions, temporary  restraining  orders,  or  other 
Judicial  orders  and  may  award  actual  dam- 
ages and  not  more  than  $1,000  purUtlve 
damages,  together  with  court  costs  and 
"reasonable "'  attorneys  fees  for  a  prevailing 
plaintiff 

H.R,  5200  completely  revamps  the  enforce- 
ment procedures.  An  aggrieved  person  or 
HUD  Itself  could  bring  a  complaint  to  the 
Department  of  HUD 

Imagine  that.  HUD,  all  by  itself,  can 
bring  a  complaint. 

The  Department,  or  a  state  housing 
agency  certified  by  HUD.  would  make  an 
effort  to  correct  the  alleged  discriminatory 
practice  by  "voluntary  compliance."  If  un- 
successful. HUD  could  file  a  complaint  be- 
fore administrative  law  judges  lAIJs)  of 
the  Justice  Department  or  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  civil  suit  In  a 
lederal  court.  Addltlonailv.  the  Attorney 
General  could  initiate  suits  in  a  federal 
dLstrlct  court  on  hU  own.  as  could  the  ag- 
grieved person. 

If  the  case  Is  referred  to  an  admlnLstratlve 
law  Judge,  an  administrative  hearing  would 
be  held  at  Which  the  Judge  would  Issue  find- 
ings of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and.  where 
appropriate,  compensatory  and  Injunctive 
relief    together    with    penalties    of    up    to 


s.uuuO.  HUD  ct/U.a  t.jt  revie-A  ihe  decision 
of  an  AU,  but  any  party  to  an  administra- 
tive ruling  could  appeal  the  ruling  in  a 
federal  district  court  which  would  be  able 
lo  make  a  de  novo  determination  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  finding  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law.  Prevailing  parties  in  both 
administrative  hearings  and  civil  suits  could 
receive  attorneys  fees  Suits  concerning 
zoning  and  lanu  use  could  be  brought  to 
court  by  the  Attorney  General  only. 

S.  506  provides  for  another  enforcement 
procedure.  Housing  discrimination  com- 
plaints would  be  filed  with  the  Department 
of  HUD  where  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  resolve  uic  complaint  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance or  conciliation,  or.  if  the  parties  in- 
volved agreed,  by  bUidlng  arbitration.  HUD 
could  also  refer  the  case  to  a  state  housing 
agency  certified  by  HUD  but  the  referral 
must  be  complete,  that  is.  HUD  could  not 
take  the  case  back  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  agency's  handling  of  the  case.  HUD 
could  also  reler  the  ca.se  to  ihe  Attorney 
General,  who  would  bring  the  case  into  fed- 
eral court.  Alternatively,  HUD  could  refer 
the  case   to  an  administrative   .aw   hearing. 

I'nder  S,  506  .idmlnlstratlve  law  judges 
hearing  housing  discrimination  complaints 
would  be  employees  of  a  new  agencv.  the 
Fair  Housing  Review  Commission,  an  inde- 
pendent commlsslcn  headed  bv  three  com- 
iiussionera.  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
could  be  from  the  .same  political  partv 
Commissioners  wouid  sit  lor  six-vear  over- 
lapping terms.  Decisions  of  AL.Ts' would  oe 
reviewed  by  a  panel  cf  the  commLsslon  con- 
sisting of  one  of  the  commissioners  and  two 
other  ALJs  This  panel  could  overturn  any 
decision  Administrative  law  Judges  of  the 
comml-sslon  i  ould  not  decide  cases  involving 
local  land  use  or  zoning  practices  or  any 
"novel  issue  of  law  or  fact.  "  Such  cases  would 
be  handled  in  federal  courts  oy  way  of  the 
Initiative  oi  the  Attorney  Genera!.  .Monetary 
penalties  imposed  by  ALJs  would  be  the  same 
as  m  H.R.  5200. 

Any  losing  party  to  an  administrative 
hearing  could  seek  Judicial  review  in  a  fed- 
eral Court  of  appeals.  The  .standard  for  re- 
view would  be  the  presumed  ccnchisiveness 
of  »he  findings  of  fact  of  an  ALJ  if  sup- 
ported by  suDstantlal  evidence. 

IXCISLATIVi:    VETO 

H.R.  5200  provides  for  a  congressional  veto 
Ter  ar.y  rules  and  reeulatlons  promulgated 
under  Title  VIlI.  s.  506  contains  no  such 
provision.  Under  H  R.  5200,  any  agency  pro- 
po.slng  a  regulation  under  Title  VIII  must 
submit  that  regulation  to  the  judiciary 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  The 
regulation  would  not  become  effective  if  (li 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  within  90  davs.  or 
(2)  one  House  adopts  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval within  SO  days  and  the  other  House 
does  not  disapprove  that  resolution  within 
30  days 

ADMINISrRATIVE    E.NF<  R(  EMENT   OF  CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Under  current  law.  the  Secretary-  of  HUD 
has  sweeping  powers,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  l.s  the  threatened  cancellation  of  fed- 
•?ral  funds,  o  back  his  ability  to  negotiate 
voluni.iry  compliance"  in  housing  discrimi- 
nation disputes  Nevertheless,  only  the  At- 
torney General  has  the  power  to  brin?  a  Title 
VIII  housing  discrimination  suit  into  federal 
courts,  although  m  fact,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral normally  acts  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  the  st.itutory  authority  to  sue 
Individuals  In  emplovment  discrimination 
cases,  but  must  refer  any  possible  suits 
against  any  level  of  government  or  against 
a  governmental  agency  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Overall,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
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the  enforcement  of  the  many  federal  civil 
rights  laws  lie  .  the  authority  to  sue  In 
court)  resides  with  the  Attorney  General, 
Other  departments  and  agenciey  are  re- 
s  ricted  to  the  use  of  whatever  "voluntary 
compliance"  procedures  they  can  concoct. 

With  respect  t^.  housing;  discrimination. 
H  R.  .';200  creates  u  completely  new  procedure 
for  me  enlorccmnnf  of  civil  rights — the  ad- 
ministrative law  hearini».  And  with  this  cre- 
ation the  bill  alters  the  normal  practice  and 
procedure  of  administrative  law. 

Administrate e  law  is  the  law  that  governs 
all  the  praclicet.  an~  procedures  Dy  wliicii 
-he  ugeucles  and  uepartmenis  of  tne  federal 
goveriimun.  carr\"  out  federal  program?  ana 
eiifortf  federal  law?  Congress  codified  the 
practice  or  administrative  lav  by  passinj; 
ih?  Administrative  Procedures  Act  lAPA)  In 
1946  The  APA  apolies  to  any  aviliiority"  o: 
the  United  Slates  lany  one  of  which  is  called 
an  agency'  whether  ii  is  an  agency,  depart- 
ment, commission,  etc)  exceoi  ior  me  Con- 
gress, the  leoeial  judiciary,  iiie  governments 
of  territories  or  possessions  and  luilitary 
commissions  or  (;ourt  martials  Agencies  are 
cmpowerfd  to  promulgate  "rule,,.'  and  such 
u  power  IS  the  source  of  the  familiar  govern- 
ment repulatloii.s;  ;n  fac-  li  Is  nothins  less 
than  agencv  lawmaklnp.  Additionally,  agen- 
cies also  issue  "rules'"  wnicn  are  often  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  an  adjudication  process 
Such  adjudications  nurnially  involve  only  a 
few  partie.i  ana  are  for  l.nt  purpose  oi  settling 
Iacti;a!  dispute;;  Agencv  adjudication.--:  are 
oresided  ovt?r  b\  administrative  law  Judges 
.ALJs I  and  their  usual  course  of  business  Is 
to  deciae  relatively  non-ccntroversial  issues 
.oncernlng  licenses,  permits,  registrations, 
and  ellplbilllies  lor  go->ernnieni  nenefi:s. 
Today,  aiinost,  llOO  administrative  judges 
work  m  tiiirty  dinereni  federal  agencies,  and 
ever  ha!.'  of  them  settle  benefi.s  disputes  .n 
the  .Social  Security  Admlnistratio:-. 

Administrative  law  govern?  the  so-called 
fou'*h  branch  of  government  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  Most  agencies  e.xerclse  all  three 
jf  the  ciinsiiiuiiona!  powers  of  government: 
executive,  legis.aiuc,  and  judicial  Since  the 
1826  case  of  Waj/vim,  v  i^uutuurd.  the  Su- 
preme Couri.  has  upheld  tht  aiithorlty  of 
Cont.Tess  to  deleeate  its  legislative  authorlt;- 
to  administrative  a^'encie?.  And  the  Twen"- 
iieth  Century  Sunreme  Court  ha.s  several 
times  held  that  Judicial  authority  may  be 
conferred  on  agencies  e.g..  In  RFC  v. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  318  U.S.   16o,  1943 1. 

'  Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair,  < 

M.-,  JEPSEN  icontmuing"  : 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
the  authority  to  make  rules  and  orders  is 
delegated  to  the  agencies  themselves,  not  to 
any  administrative  law  Judges  who  are  em- 
ployee.s  of  the  agencies.  Ana  whUe  the  APA 
protects  the  inoependence  of  ALJs  to  make 
decisions  as  they  see  fit.  the  chief  officer  o;- 
boara  o:  oiTicers  of  any  agency  retiilub  sum- 
mary power  to  review  and  overturn  suci 
flecisionc 

The  authority  over  the  delegated  power 
Lie  oblieaiion,  and  the  duty  rest  wl»b  the 
ager.cy.  not  with  the  ALJ.  Fmdlnes  of  fact  oi 
an  ALJ  are  not  binding  on  an  agencv.  and 
in  lact.  a  federal  circuit  court  iias  said  that 
the  powers  ol  an  agency  to  review  an  initial 
or  recommended  decision  of  an  examine- 
»re  greater  than  those  of  an  appellate  court 
''vr'^.^'n'"*^  ^^^  decision  of  a  trial  court 
•f<l-RP  V   APW  Products  Co     1963. 

■  J'"^^'^  *"*  ^*"  ^'^"  "^  5200  breaks  with 
'he  APA  by  forbidding  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
i.'om  reviewing  housing  discrimination  deci- 
l^f'LlJ''  "^^^  ^"°  ">ereby  grams  c>n  alto- 
gether new  authority  to  the  decisions  of  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges 

Eveia  tliough  they  are  Judicial  in  charac- 
M„«c  l"*"""^'"^  adjudications  are  not 
^e  -frt!",  ,l^«'-*f'''-e'  «'e  not  exercises  of 
the  Article  III  Judicial   power  of  the  Con- 


atitutlou.  Su -h  adjudicat;3ns  are  :.r.e  :!,fr 
actions  of  agencies,  methods  cj  aeie:-:;..:.;:ig 
policy.  H.R,  5200.  by  eliminating  ihe  review 
by  agency  heads,  would  iranslorm  tneui  into 
what  amounts  to  trial  courts  of  fust  re  on. 
This  is  made  clear  t-y  the  fact  that  fed- 
eral courts,  in  reviewing  tae  decisions  of 
ALJs.  commonly  show  great  deference  to 
their  findings  of  fact.  There  is  no  constltu- 
t.ona'  right  to  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative action.  And  Congress  may  grant  c: 
withhold  judicial  review  of  administrative 
action  as  it  sees  ni.  When  judicial  review  Is 
authorized,  it  is  the  common  practice  lor 
couris  to  presume  that  an  agency's  Inter- 
pretation of  iu  governing  statutes  is 
adequate 

Tnat  is  our  lault.  thar  is  Congress 
lauii.  througno'Jt  these  years. 

Different  courtr.  have  ruled  again  auc; 
u^aii:  thai  ihey  will  not  review  in  detail  ai. 
agency  £  Uuduigt  of  lacl,  but  wiii  consider 
only  whe-Jier  the  facts  are  based  on  su.*5- 
star.ti.i!  evidence 

Under  certain  statutes  and  programs.  Con- 
trress  has  provided  that  a  party  appealing 
rfn  admiiustralive  decision  is  entitiet-  to  Z 
irlai  de  novo,  that  is.  a  completely  atw  tna* 
bo'h  Its  to  th^  facts  oi  a  cas.*  and  at  tc 
the  rulings  of  law.  But,  even  for  such  t 
new  tria.,  the  courts  have  accorded  deference 
lo  tre  findings  of  fact  of  the  aeencltj.  HP. 
5200  invents  a  new  kind  of  Judicial  review 
o  de  novo  determination.  I:  is  no:  aitogethe: 
clear  what  a  de  novo  determination  wouU, 
be— it  would  ilJcely  be  defined  oy  a  court  a 
some  time  — but  it  seems  tnat  it  would  oe 
something  betv.een  a  coripiete  -..rial  de  novc 
and  a  courts  presumptions  as  to  the  validity 
o:  tilt  Undli.gs  of  fact. 

Seemingly,  under  H.R  5200,  a  revlewini; 
iudip  wovld  take  a  lool:  at  the  adev-juacy  of 
th'-  findings  of  fact,  but  would  not  reo'per 
the  inquiry  into  those  findings  Thus,  th- 
normal  custom  of  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action  would  seem  to  prev.-di- albeit 
without  the  review  of  an  ALJs  decision  bv 
an  agency  uself.  Under  S,  506,  with  its  inciu- 
sion  of  a  review  of  ALJ  decisions  by  the  Pair 
Housing  Review  Commission,  norma!  ao- 
!nini5trat:vr  pra-tices  would  complete;,-  nre- 
vaii.  Reviewing  judges  would  inquire  whetr- 
er  the  findings  were  oasec'  on  'substantial 
evidence,"  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
findings  car.nes  a  weight;  presu.-nntlon 
that  the  findings  nave  been  substantially 
proved.  So.  it  can  be  presumed  f.-oni  both  jlUs 
that  most  housing  discrimination  cases  de- 
cided by  an  ALJ  would  be  final  Additlonallj 
it  is  the  intention  of  both  blll.s  to  aw.ai^c 
.in  appealin!:  party  the  right  to  a  trial  bv 
U!r>  a.s  provided  by  the  Seventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  A  trial  de  novo,  that 
is.  a  completely  nev.  trial,  would  guarantee 
a  Jury  trial  to  the  appealing  parry  A  de 
novo  determination  seemingly  aoes  no:  guar- 
antee a  trial  by  jury 

Mr  President,  it  is  most  obvious  from 
these  facts  that  thi5  bill,  whatever  the 
well-meaning  intent  m.^r  be.  ends  up  as 
as  a  masquerade  as  far  as  legislation 
-s  concerned  to  protect  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from  these 
facts  that  this  bill  which  ii  masquerad- 
ing as  a  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  wiL 
really  create  severe  problems.  It  is  clear 
that  this  legislation  would  severely  limit 
the  rights  to  a  jury  trial  and  that  it 
would  once  again  set  up  a  vast  Federal 
bureaucracy  lo  deal  witn  a  problem 
which  could  be  handled  more  effectively 
through  another  approach.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  learned — -jnfortunate- 
ly  the  hard  way — that  Federal  bureauc- 
racies solve  few  problem.-^  but  create 
many  more  of  their  own. 

There  are  certalnij-  problems  with  the 


administrative  procedure  when  it  is  well 
suited  to  a  problem.  "When  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  does  not  offer  a  real 
practical  answer  to  a  pioblem.  the  due 
process  concern.":;  are  multiphed  Thi£ 
legislation  will  Lmit  due  process  as  it 
thrusts  administrative  proceedings  in 
areas  where  they  have  never  been  used 

Mr.  President,  during  tne  deoate  todav 
we  will  hear  much  said  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  lo  the  issue  of 
civil  rights.  Now  it  appear-  to  me  that 
the  issue  at  hand  is  not  whethe-  we 
should  support  the  loea  of  fair  housing 
but  instead  the  central  issue  is  "Bv  what 
means  can  the  interests  of  fair  housing 
oest  oe  sen^ed^-  Indeed,  we  are  talking 
about  how  to  best  enforce  the  fair  hous- 
ing iaw3— tnrougn  ar  expedited  court 
procedure  or  through  a  newlv  created 
additional  bureaucratic  system  of  ques- 
tionable size,  ir  an  a-  yet  unknown  loca- 
tion, funded  with  an  unknown  amount 
">f  Pedera!  fundf. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  willing  to 
address  the  improvement  of  a  knowT. 
miantity— and  1  am  tpeaking  of  the 
Federal  court  system — or  do  we  wan:  to 
take  the  greater  chance  of  creating' an 
tmknown  quantii'-'> 

The  opposition  claim.<^  that  the 
"•emoval  of  the  admJni.str3tive  law  iudge 
provision  in  this  bill  would  'gu'  th" 
bih  "  First  of  all  I  disagree  with  thii 
assessment.  This  fair  housing  bill  would 
markedly  improve  the  abihtv  of  the 
Department  of  HUD  to  enlorce  the  fair 
housmp  laws.  :  disagree  with  that 
assessment  For  mose  cases  which  can- 
not be  resolved  oy  conciliation,  the 
bill  pro\1des  an  administrative  law 
procedure. 

Bu*  why.  Mr  President,  is  the  adimn- 
istrative  law  judge  process  considered 
so  desirable?  It  is  not  unusual  for  an 
administrative  law  judge  hearing  proc- 
e.j5  from  start  to  finish  to  take  upwards 
of  1  year.  And  i  would  remind  you.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  the 
bill  proposes  that  we  have  seven  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  the  most  routine  case,  it  i£  often 
6  montios,  and  in  only  a  few  instances 
does  the  procedure  take  les/^han  90 
days. 

In  my  home  State  at  t.his  time,  it  was 
or  will  soon  be  below  zero.  That  is  very 
cold. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  rather 
administratively  ridiculous  to  have  a 
complaint  filed  by  someone  ii.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  have  them  travel  tc 
one  of  the  sevei.  administrative  law 
.iuages  somewhere  else  m  the  counir: 
to  appear  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  who  would  look  at  the  facts,  inves- 
tigate them,  determine  their  vahdity. 
prosecute,  cross-examine.  I  assume 
explain  the  rights  of  botli  parties  con- 
cerned, since  he  is  both  judge,  jurj".  and 
prosecutor,  and  investigator,  and  then, 
if  followed  true  to  form,  in  the  time 
that  usuall.\  transpires  in  administra- 
tive law  procedure  or  a  law  judge  hear- 
mg,  sometime  within  a  mmimum  of  90 
days  upward  of  1  year  render  some  tjiie 
of  arbitrary,  individual  decision  and 
maybe  even  penalty. 

Compare  this,  Mr  President,  \v;:r.  ti-.' 
situation   where  we   have  an  expai.dec 
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Federal  Judiciary  of  over  450  Federal 
maglstaites  and  several  hundred  Federal 
judges — who  are  located  conveniently  m 
every  State  and  who  iiveniKe  in  many 
States  only  a  small  number  of  rivscs,  m 
some  SUtes  as  little  as  20  per  judge 
That  IS  total  ciises  -  cnmiiuil  and  civil- 
and  most  are  of  a  relatively  routine 
nature. 

Mr  President,  continued  exparusion  of 
authority  of  the  F(Kleral  maRislrates  for 
the  heannK  of  hoasuiK  discrimination 
cases  should  be  considered  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  that  procedure,  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  506 

Mr  President,  there  is  an  amendment 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  that  would 
provide  for  just  such  a  procedure  and 
system. 

Mr  President,  there  are  those  who 
favor  this  measure  as  it  was  voted  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  These  propo- 
nents make  various  dauns  on  behalf  of 
the  administrative  law  judge  that  is 
ALJ-^process  for  adjudicalinn  citizens 
versus  citizen  fair  hou-sinn  claiin.s  of  dis- 
crimination 

I  would  suggest  that  m  these  closing 
hours  of  this  Congre.ss  that  more  time 
should  be  available  to  examine  clo.sely 
some  of  the  more  commonly  made  allega- 
tions These  allegations  are  known  to 
both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  this  proposed  legislation  There  are 
many  claims  and  many  points  of  conten- 
tion and  many  questions  that  ought  to 
be  cleared  up  If  time  were  available  and 
hearings  were  conducted  in  the  normal 
legislative  process  now  that  these  unan- 
swered questions  have  been  protxi.sed.  I 
believe,  as  is  true  with  our  legislative 
process,  as  slow  as  it  .sometimes  seems  to 
be.  that  they  would  all  b<'  cleared  up  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  deliberations 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  now 
move  that  under  rule  XXII  that  we  ex- 
tend the  remaining  time  of  this  debate 
by  50  hours 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  table  the  motion 

Mr  HATCH.  Objection.  A  parhamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  HATCH  Did  the  Chair  rule  on 
this"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table 

Mr  HATCH  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  fYesident,  a  quorum 
call  IS  imderwav   .A  motion  is  not  in  order 

The      PRESIDING      OP'FICER       The 


quorum  call  was  rescinded  by  unanimous 
consent  and  the  motion  was  made 

Mr    HATCH    It  was  not  rescinded 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  objection 
was  too  late. 

Mr  HATCH  No;  it  was  not  I  objected 
immediately. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced It  immediately 

Mr    HATCH    Recapitulate  the  record. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  motion  Ls 
nrit  debatable 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
recapitulate  the  record  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  objection  came  before  or  after 
the  Chair  ruled  on  the  consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  Is 
no  .such  motion  to  rule  upon 

Mr  HATX'H  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
a  recapitulation 

Mr  ROBEJRT  C  BYRD  The  pending 
motion  IS  not  debatable. 

Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  the  time 
the  objection  was  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  re- 
capitulation IS  m  reference  to  a  vtte 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  say  aye 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President,  I  object. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yexs  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  clear  the  well  of 
Senators  and  staff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  Sen- 
ators please  clear  the  well? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  le>;islative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  trom  Iiuiuina  'Mr  Bavhi.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  CHt'R(n».  the 
Senator  from  Washin!:ton  'Mr  Macnu- 
soN  '  .  the  Senator  frdin  Wiscor.sm  'Mr 
Nelson  I.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr  RiBicoKK" ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Stone  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr  Cohen  i.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr  Javitsi. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Prfssler  '  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  509  Leg.) 


Hell 
Percy 

l'r"xmlre 
Pryur 
Randolph 
Uiegle 


Arm.itrong 

Baker 

Hellmnii 

Boschwlt/ 

Chafee 

Cijchran 

Danforth 

Domenlct 

Cam 

Cioldwater 


Bayh 
Church 
Cohen 
JavUs 


YEAS — 61 

Baiicus 

Dole 

Juhnston 

Bemsen 

Durenberger 

Kassebaum 

Biden 

Durkin 

Kennedy 

Boren 

EaRleton 

I>'ahy 

Bradley 

Exon 

Levin 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Ixjng 

Burdlck 

Olenn 

Mathlas 

Byrd, 

Gravel 

Matsunaga 

Harry  P .  Jr. 

Hart 

McOovern 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Met/enbaum 

Chiles 

HolUnKs 

Mitchell 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Culver 

Iiiuuye 

Nunn 

DeConclnl 

Jackson 

Pack  wood 

Sarbanea 
Saner 

.s  t*  n  n  Is 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Thurmond 

NAYS-  2<» 

Hatch 

H«i:;eld 

Hayakawa 

Heuns 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxait 

Lug&r 

McClure 

MOTKan 


Tsiin^as 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Roth 

Srhri-.ltt 

Schwetker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Magnuson  Stone 

Nelson  Talmadge 

Pressler 
RIblcoR 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  We.st  Virginia 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senate'' 

Mr   HELMS.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct  Tlie  Senate  i-s  not  In 
order 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  staff  people  and  Senators 
clear  the  well 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  yielded  the  floor 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor 

The  Senate  will  be  m  order  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order 

The  Senator   from   West   Virr.ima, 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  conference  re- 
port and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr    Yovnc,  and  Mr   Stennis. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  resemng 
the  riRht  to  object,  I  am  prepared  to 
join  the  majority  leader  in  trying  to  ar- 
range a  time  to  do  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill  But,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  it  requires  imanimous 
consent  to  lay  aside  the  matter  at  hand 
and  proceed  to  it 

If  we  could  have  a  few  moment.s  to  talk 
about  that  and  see  if  we  can  make  an 
arrangement  that  is  mutually  satLsfac- 
tory,  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  that  agree- 
ment  But  I  cannot  at  this  moment 

I  hojx"  the  majority  leader  will  not 
pres.s  that  at  thus  ()Oint  If  he  does,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  object 

But  I  reiterate  that  I  am  willinc  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  work  out  what  things 
we  can  do  by  unanimous  consent,  be- 
cause the  business  of  the  Senate  must  go 
forward  and  there  are  other  matters  be- 
sides this  that  mast  be  done,  as  well 

So  I  hope  the  majority  leader  might 
withhold  that  for  a  moment  and  that  we 
might  try  to  sit  down  and  work  that 
arrangement  out 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I   am   willing  to  work  that  out,  but  we 
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have  had  our  staffs  working  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  now  trying  to 
develop  a  package  of  items  that  can  be 
acted  on  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  distinguished  rankint,'  member  of 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  is  on  the 
floor,  has  been  patiently  waiting  on  the 
floor,  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
conference  report  'Mr.  Stennis i  has 
been  patiently  waiting  on  the  floor;  thLs 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  take 
the  floor  since— well,  early  on  The  flli- 
busterers  have  had  the  floor. 

At  least  we  could  get  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation conference  report  out  of  the 
way  That  is  the  matter  that  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  before  the  Senate  adjourns. 
It  can  be  done  in  1  hour,  or  less. 

Both  of  these  eminent  Senators  have 
been  patiently  waiting  on  the  floor  for 
an  opportunity  to  have  it  brought  up. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate  cannot 
agree  to  dispose  of  this  conference  report 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  If  it  takes 
longer,  we  can  get  additional  time. 

But  I  will  be  perfectly  willing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  minority  leaders  re- 
quest, to  withhold  the  request  and  pull  it 
back  for  now. 

But  I  would  hope  we  could  give  these 
Senators  some  idea  so  that  they  can  dis- 
pose of  this  conference  report  Mr.  Sten- 
nis has  to  go  home. 

Mr    STENNIS    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  statement '^ 
Mr,  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  Yes 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
problems  confrontinfi  our  two  leaders.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter. 

This  bill  did  have  a  unanimous  report 
of  all  the  conferees.  House  and  Senate 
and  we  do  not  hear  any  objection  here 
now. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  debate 
on  it  Some  may  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. It  passed  the  House  without  a 
ripple,  this  conference  report,  this  morn- 
ing—that  is.  ai,  1  o  clock  It  was  sent  over 
here.  If  we  should  get  in  a  mixup  and 
not  approve  it  now  and  have  to  operate 
on  a  continuing  re.solution.  it  would  be 
a  tragic  thing  m  view  of  all  the  extra  pro- 
granxs  we  have  started  here  that  cannot 
come  under  it. 

So  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  on 
this  matter  and  get  it  through 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  have  had  staff  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  staff  attempting  to  work 
out  an  agreement  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  on  this  con- 
ference leport  to  see  if  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  to  call  it  up  now  and  dispose 
of  it  within   1  hour. 

I  thought  of  no  better  way  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  see  if  the 
conference  report  could  be  brought  up 
■'inder  tho.se  circ  umstances  than  to  pre- 
sent the  request  that  I  made 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  resernng 
the  right  to  object  for  a  brief  moment. 
..nd  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  now 
withdraw  his  request  .so  it  will  not  be 
nece.s.sary  for  me  to  obiect 

I  would  state.  Mr  President,  that  in 
Mdition  to  di.scu.ssing  this  matter  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  with  the  hope,  which 
«nll  be  reflected  in  todays  Record,  that 
>\e  could  arrive  at  a  package  of  things 


which  we  could  do  by  unanimous  con- 
sent this  afternoon,  and  to  establish  a 
time  to  recess  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
and  to  resume  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure at  hand  on  Monday,  and  possibly 
even  charge  the  time  on  Saturdav 
against  1  he  tune  allocated  under  the  lule 
for  cloture. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  respective 
staffs,  who  have  worked  together  for 
much  of  the  day.  do,  in  fact,  have  such 
a  package.  I  am  convinced  the  only  ques- 
tion at  hand  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
agree  on  the  balance  of  those  details. 

Now.  I  too.  want  to  do  this  this  after- 
noon I  think  it  IS  important  to  do  this 
afternoon.  But  I  thmk  it  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  just  pure  consideration  for  our 
colleagues  that  we  find  out  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  the  talance  of  this  day 
and  tomorrow  and  what  we  are  goiiig  to 
CO  on  the   beginning  of  next  week. 

So  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
withdraw  that  request.  1  will  be  happy  to 
pursue  the  matter  with  him  further,  and 
possibly  we  can  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  cannot  advise  our  colleagues  as  to  wnat 
we  are  going  to  do  tae  remainder  of  the 
day  and  the  evening  as  long  as  those 
who  insist  on  keeping  the  Senate  from 
voting  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
luir  housing  bill— v.hich  motion  was 
clotured  on  yesterday  and  supported  by 
62  Senators,  a  super-majority— insLsts  on 
keeping  the  matter  from  coming  lo  a 
vote. 

I  must  say  that  Members  on  both  .^ides 
have  been  negotiating  in  good  faith  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  compromise,  and 
I  hope  that  tho.se  efforts  will  contmu-:. 

However.  I  do  not  see  reason  whv  the 
Senate  has  to  wait  on  a  package  of  Dills 
Why  cannot  the  Senate  go  ahead  and 
dispose  of  this  Defense  appropriations 
conference  report?  Both  the  chairman. 
Mr  Stennis.  and  the  ranking  minoritv 
member.  Mr.  Young,  are  in  the  Chamber 
ana  have  been  in  the  Chamber,  patientlv 
waiting. 

I  have  had  a  staff  member  working  on 
this  particular  item  for  hours.  I  knew  of 
no  better  way  than  to  present  it  to  the 
open  Senate  We  can  continue  to  try  to 
develop  a  package.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee,  but  why  not  proceed 
With  at  least  the  conference  report  at 
this  time? 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  naht  to  object,  why  not  go  ahead 
and  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
t>ecau.se  it  requires  unanimous  con.sent^ 
I  am  Willing  to  do  that 

The  majority  leader  has  had  his  staff- 
man  working  on  this  matter,  and  I  have 
had  my  staffman  working  on  it  all  day 
I  think  the  problem  is  between  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  not  between  our  staffs 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  problem.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal? 

Mr.  BAKER  That  we  decide  what  time 
we  are  going  to  fini'=h  our  consideration 
of  the  measure  today  and  what  we  are 
going  to  do  tomorrow- 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  -What  is  the 
Senator  s  suggestion  as  to  a  package? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  we  can  have  the 


Defense  appropriation  conference  report, 
which  IS  the  matter  at  hand,  which  we 
are  going  to  consider,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  have  a  very  short  time  limitation  on 
that  matter  I  am  prepared,  for  example. 
to  suggest  that  we  have  an  hour,  equally 
divided,  on  that  conference  report  and 
that  we  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^-RD.  The  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  Mr.  Young  are  willing  to  have 
1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  are  very  close 
on  that  EKJint. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  do  we 
not  say  1  hour?   [Laughter,] 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  if  we  can 
agree  on  that,  we  should  move  on  to  the 
next  Item,  which,  according  to  the  hst 
I  have  here,  would  be  Calendar  No  974 
I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  but  somebody 
can  help  me  with  it  Beyond  that,  we 
have  Calendar  No  1064,  Calendar  No. 
1158.  a  House  message  on  S,  2726 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  1064 
arid  what  is  1158? 

Mr.  BAKER  Why  do  we  not  find  out'' 
Will  the  staff  help  us  with  that? 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  substantial 
package  of  proposals  we  have  made 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are  and  see  if  we  can  get 
an  agreement  on  it 

My  staff  advises  me,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  it  has 
not  seen  the  proposed  package 

Mr  BAKER  Why  do  we  not  do  it 
right  here'  This  is  a  good  lime 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  It  is  a  good 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  appropriation 
conference  report  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  hour  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  Uiat  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about  We  are  talk- 
ing about  putting  together  a  package  of 
things  on  which  we  could  work  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  All  right,  let 
us  proceed  to  put  together  a  package 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Mitchell'.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  jjending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  question. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  a-;  follows: 
Motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5200.  an  act  to  amend  title  VIU  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedures  of  enforcement 
of  fair  housing    and   for  other  purposes 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  was  a  mo- 
tion for  the  reconsideration  of  the  pre- 
vious vote  made? 
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The    PRESIDING   OFFICER 

not  made. 

Mr  HELMS  It  was  offered  by  a  Scna- 
iDr  who  did  not  have  the  floor,  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  Sena- 
tor having  the  floor  made  such  a  mo- 
tion. 

Mr   HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

tiie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinder 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
ExoN'  Without  oiiio'tion.  it  i---  so  or- 
dered.   

SISTER  ITA  FORD.  SISTER  MAURA 

CLARKL.  SISTER  DOROTHY 

KAZEL,  JEAN  DONOVAN 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President  the 
front  page  ol  todays  VVashingtoi.  Post 
brought  us  news  that  filled  me  with  grief 
and  a  terrible  feeling  that  thi5  world  of 
ours  still  ha.-?  n  capacity  for  committing 
unspeakable  evl! 

I  speak  pf  the  murders  m  cold- blood  of 
tnree  nun.^  and  a  Catholic  laywoman  in 
E!  Salvador  Sister  Ita  Ford  Sister  Maura 
Clarke  Sister  Dorothy  Kazei.  and  Jean 
Donovnn  went  to  El  Salvador,  hopine  tc 
lessen  the  puiii  of  that  tortured  country. 
hopuiR  to  bring  a  bit  of  joy  to  its  people 
They  went  with  the  purest  of  intentions: 
they  loved  their  God  and  believed  that 
they  could  love  him  best  by  caring  for 
his  people — the  poor,  the  war- weary  the 
sick,  the  little  children. 

Goodness,  at  least  for  the  moment,  ha^; 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  darkest  evil 
miagmabl^  These  four  decent  and  holy 
women,  two  from  my  own  New  York,  were 
murdered  ir.  a  most  brutal  way.  Their 
murderers,  who  apparently  committed 
this  crime  for  pollticril  reasons,  have 
profaned  what  is  sacred  to  mankind. 
They  have  desecrated  and  cruelly  re- 
jected what  can  only  be  regarded  as  one 
of  Gods  greatest  gifts — people  who  serve 
without  hoping  for  reward.  iJooplp  who 
are  radiant  in  innocence,  people  who 
have  ^\hat  the  New  Testament  calls  pu- 
rity of  heart. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
four  women — Ita,  Maura,  Dorothy,  and 
Jean— would  not  seek  vengeance,  a  sen- 
timent that  they  coulu  not  countenance. 
They  would  no  doubt  pray  to  God  thai 
their  murderers  might  be  forgiven.  The> 
would  use  the  very  prayer  of  Christ 
himself  "Father,  forgive  them:  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do  ' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  we  pause 
to  remember  these  women,  and  to  thank 
God  that  our  world  had  them  while  it 
did. 


I  suspect,  he  not  being  within  earshot 
tonight.  I  hope  he  will  find  these 
thoughts  in  the  Record. 

Many  outstanding  Senators  are  about 
to  leave  the  Senate,  and  each  one  de- 
serves special  recognition  in  his  own 
way  I  want  to  share  some  thoughts  just 
now  about  a  colleague  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  where  years  ago  we  both 
.served  in  Congress  as  Republicans  I 
.speak  of  Senator  Javite 

Of  Senators  over  the  years.  Jack 
Javits  clearly  ranks  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  ever  to  serve. 

His  human  qualities  and  legislative 
skills  and  accomplishmenus  are  of  leg- 
endary proportions  His  lifetime  of  pub- 
lic service  is  a  model  ol  patriotism  and 
the  finest  personal  commitment  to  the 
public  interest?  I  have  always  greatlv 
admired  his  independent  voice  and  lead- 
ership within  the  Republican  Party. 

I  shall  always  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
liave  served  with  Senator  Javits  and  to 
have  seen  him  work  with  such  marvelous 
dedication  and  skill 

Had  ne  eniploved  his  legal  talents  in 
the  private  sector,  lie  doubtless  would 
have  earned  great  private  wealth  In- 
stead the  wealtn  earned  by  iiis  life-- 
work iake.s  the  form  of  public  gooo  ac- 
cruing to  all.  ana  New  York,  the  Nation 
and  the  worlci  are  the  better  for  it 

It  IS  my  hope  tiiat  lu.s  example  will  lift 
and  inspire  the  Senate  \v.  the  years 
ahead,  and  that  this  generous  and  good 
man  will  receive  all  of  tne  human  bless- 
ings possible  in  the  years  anead 

Mr.  President.  I  sugpest  the  at)sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  tne  roh 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tne  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  issr.  —  '  ••    . 


TRIBUTE  To  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to.  so  that  everyone  is  clear  on  my 
intent,  state  that  I  want  to  make  just  a 
f'-w  remarks  about  one  of  our  retiring 
colleagues.  I  will  be  brief  in  doing  so.  but 
I  would  just  hke  to  share  these  remarks. 


POLISH  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  we  have  ail 
followed  the  events  in  Poland  very 
closely  since  August  Tiiere  was  no  blood 
slied  nor  even  fighting  in  the  streets  But 
there  was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  led  by  Lesa  Walesa  to 
be  heard  m  the  upper  councils  of  the 
Communist  party 

The  achievement  by  Polish  workers 
after  tne  firs:  weeks  of  demonstrations 
and  sit-down  strikes  was  the  establish- 
ment Ol  a  confederation  oi  union  work- 
ers— the  first  of  its  kind  m  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  nations  Over  the  next  week.s.  tnf 
alliance  of  the  workers'  nev.  trade  union 
Solidarity,  together  with  the  intellectual.- 
of  Warsaw  and  Crackow.  pressed  the 
Polish  Govemmeni  I'oi  written  ajjurancc 
of  the  right  to  strike  Most  threatening 
of  all — to  the  Polish  leadership  as  well 
as  to  the  Soviet  Union — was  the  emer- 
ging rivalry  of  the  new  trade  union  to 
parly  supremacy. 

The  Polish  leadersship  was  summoned 
to  Moscow  A  comnromise  was  worked 
out  and  the  threatened  strike  petered 
out.  Consequently,  the  crisis  was  averted. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  the  creation  ol 


new  Polish  workers  demanas.  Demands 
for  freedom  have  a  way  ol  growing  on 
what  they  are  fed.  Compromise  changes 
have  been  made  last  week  in  the  Polish 
Politburo  from  a  more  conservative  to  a 
more  Polish-nationalist  oriented  group 
of  men.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  de- 
mands that  Poland  can  achieve  by  vir- 
tue ol  her  unhappy  geography. 

These  political  constraints  did  not 
start  m  194.i  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
centuries  Poland  witli  her  paucity  of 
natural  resources  has  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  either  Germany  or  Russia 
Her  appearance  on  the  map  of  Europe 
has  been  a  tragic  game  of  now  you  see  it 
now  you  do  not 

As  it  stands  today — in  the  context  of 
the  oppressive  Soviet  empire — the 
achievement  of  tne  Poles  is  significant 
But  the  moment  may  be  approaching 
when  this  achieved  success  could  be  lost. 
Soviet  troojis  are  poised  for  mobilization 
The  Soviet  Politiburo  seems  to  recognize 
mat  military  mtr-vention  into  a  countn' 
that  nas  cherished  freedom  for  400 
years — perhaps  i;ecause  there  naj  beer 
so  little  of  it — would  have  drre  conse- 
quences. The  Soviet  military  machine  is 
a  powerful  one.  No  one  doubts  that  ulti- 
mately— given  tiie  landscape  of  Poland — 
no  military  resistance  in  Poland  coulci 
survive 

But  n.  a  coimtry  sue.'',  as  Poland  when 
vrH'  violate  her  inteBrity  and  crush  her 
.-pirit.  what  have  you  left?  A  sullen  mass 
of  r>eople  that  will  hold  its  breath  for 
another  day — certainly  not  a  country 
that  tne  Soviet  Union  can  call  the  'cor- 
ner stone  of  the  Warsaw  Part  Alliance' 
The  Soviets  do  not  hesitate  on  the 
Polisli  border  out  of  consideration  for 
morality.  I  doubt  whetlier  tne  Helsinki 
accords  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory  and  whicn  pledge?  each  par- 
ticipating member  to  refrain  from  using 
force,  direct  or  indirect,  against  another 
participating  country  is  the  pnncipa; 
factor  holding  them  at  the  border.  I  also 
doubt  whether  the  U.N.  charter  which 
pledges  each  nation  to  respect  another's 
national  sovereignty  is  the  principal  rea- 
son Moscow  hesitates  Nor  do  I  believe  it 
\\  Soviet  respect  for  a  people  with  their 
own  language,  culture  and  inalienable 
rights 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  recognition  of 
the  nature  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  and  fear  of  her  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  keeps  the  Soviet 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Polish 
borders  Should  the  Soviet  Union  decide 
to  roll  in  their  troops  and  their  tanki 
into  Poland  how  will  they  ever  make  the 
country  work  again"' 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  dis- 
respect their  neighbor  to  the  West,  there 
shall  be  strong  penalties  The  strongest 
penalty  of  all  shall  come  from  the  Polish 
people  tliemselves.  But  tne  United  states 
and  her  allies  around  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Europe  will  not  stand 
indifferent  to  a  brutal  transgression  of 
international  law  Despite  the  interreg- 
num that  will  take  place  in  the  next  few 
weeks  while  the  newly  elected  Republi- 
cans organize  a  transfer  of  power  both  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
the  U  S  Senate  and  Congre.ss  as  a  whole 
are  engaged  in  a  coordinated  plan  of  ap- 
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propriate  response  with  its  West  Euro- 
pean allies. 

The  United  States  should  at  this  point 
be  involved  in  such  a  coordination.  While 
the  So\.^'t  invasion  of  .-Xiglianistan 
caught  the  West  oy  surprise,  a  Soviet 
military  uitervention  m  Poland  wouJ(; 
not. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  be  cor.teni- 
;)latmg  a  mihtary  ii.tervention  in  Po- 
land—even under  the  pretext  of  doing  .so 
at  the  reqjest  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment —they  should  profoundly  and  re- 
flectively recon-sider  such  a  request.  And 
this  recon.sideration  .=hould  be  made  m 
light  of  the  Soviets  o^ah  soll-intcre.st.  If 
I  may  be  so  presumptuous  to  .suggest  a 
military  'Solution  to  the  "Polish  prob- 
lem" from  the  Soviet  perspective  would 
cost  the  Soviet  Union  far  more  politically 
and  economically  from  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  than  they  could 
ever  possibly  gam. 

With  thcsf  thoughts.  I.  as  a  Senator 
;ib.iut  to  become  the  former  ,  hairman  of 
the  Senate  ForeiKn  Relations  European 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  outgoing  Democratic  ad- 
rmnistration  and  the  incoming  Republi- 
can adir.iir.stration  join  bipartisan 
hands  in  continuous  and  firm  resolve  to 
decide  on  just  what  the.se  penalties 
should  be  if  the  Soviets  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  .^o-callcd  military  'solution"  in 
Poland 

It  is  also  my  .-i;ppp,stion-~and  again  I 
"^peak  as  only  one  Senator — that  at  the 
NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Bru.sscls 
next  week  the  United  States  and  our 
Western  ,'\Ihes  carefully  coordinate  the 
appropriate  response  to  any  tran.sgres- 
.sion  of  Polish  national  sovereignty. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Americati  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
would  all  view  any  out.side  interference 
m  the  Polish  crisis  as  alterinf:  the  con- 
ditions of  East-W^est  relations  as  they 
have  hopefully  cmereed  in  the  last 
decade 

Mr  President,  to  conclude,  let  me  sav 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  either  nece.s- 
.'-ary  or  wise  for  the  Western  alliance  to 
.^ugcest  what  cour,se  of  action  they 
would  take  m  the  event  that  the  Soviets 
were  to  move  But  I  do  think  it  i,s  critical 
both  for  Ea,st-West  relations  and  for 
West-West  relations  that  we  be  .sure 
what  we  are  about:  that  there  be  a  joint 
resolve,  a  resolve  that  is  shared  not  only 
bur  tlie  outKoinc  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  an  incoming  Republican  ad- 
ministration, a  bipartisan  resolve  in  this 
country,  and  also  a  resolve  that  is  equally 
shared  by  our  NATO  allies  and  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  around  the 
world. 

Each  of  Us  will  have  to  pay  different 
prices  for  different  penalties  imposed, 
and  we  shnniri  seo  tn  it  thp.t  we  all  share 
the  burden  equally,  but  we  should  see  to 
it  that  we  are  prepared  and  readv  to 
undertake  such  a  burden. 

To  do  le.s.s  would  be  to  impact  upon 
our  own  national  securitv  and  it  would 
.surely  be  to  let  down  all  that  we  stand 
for. 

Thank  ynu  very  much    Mr   President, 
The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  W'isconsin 


ALLIES  NONPERFORMANCE  IN 
DEFENSE   SPEXDLNG 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
.\o\t;nber  25,  I  rejxirted  to  the  Senate 
:noiininm  undeniable  evidence  that 
rn:i!-;y,  if  not  most  of  our  NATO  allies 
are  falling  behind  the  agreed  upon  3 
percent  real  growth  defense  poal,  I 
called  attention  then  to  recent  news  re- 
ports which  confirmed  my  analysis  of  a 
year  earlier  that,  as  they  face  recessions. 
West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
many  others  will  not  meet  their  pledges 
to  increase  defense  spendinj.  My  con- 
clusion was  that  our  allies  apparent 
reneging  or  foot  draJigmg  on  increasing 
defense  spending  suggested  .somethmg 
about  the  way  the  European.s  view  their 
priorities  and  their  military  rcqmre- 
ments. 

Now  the  Chicago  Tribune  m  its  i.s.sue 
of  November  30,  1980,  reports  additional 
e-.idencp  that  nearl>  even,-  European 
member  of  NATO  will  fail 'to  meet  its 
commitment  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing by  at  lea.st  3  percent  a  year  In  real 
terms.  The  Tribune  )x>ints  out  that — 

The  time  is  lo;-:,:  past  when  the  United 
States  can  take  up  the  defense  slack  tor 
Europe  -.  There  is  not  enough  rooir.  left 
m  the  budget  or  In  the  American  voter's 
reservoir  of  patience  to  continue  subsidizing 
European  armies. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  rxjsition  of  the 
Tribune  on  this  matter 

Our  worldwide  commitments  require 
that  our  NATO  allies  assume  their  fair 
share  of  rcspoiLsibility  for  their  funda- 
mental defense.  The  United  States  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  European  defense, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  November  30,  1980, 
entitled  "Our  Exasperating  .Alhes'  and 
quotations  from  other  newspapers  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matenal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows; 

Ot'R  Exasperating  Allies 
For  nearly  three  years.  America's  European 
allies  have  been  grumbling  about  our  foreign 
policy.   Incor.slstent,   they   said    Unpredicta- 
ble   Undependabie 

And  they  werp  right.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  clearly  been  out  of  its  depth  in 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs  But  Just  as  the 
Carter  administration  is  being  swept  aside 
by  a  new  one  that  promises  greater  con- 
sistency, the  Europeans  themselves  are  be- 
coming inconsistent  and  undependabie 
Nearly  even,-  European  member  of  NATO  is 
wea.seling  on  commitments  to  increase  de- 
feii,se  spending  by  at  least  3  percent  a  vear 
in  real  terms 

Some  of  the  members  have  good  excuses 
The  economies  of  Turkey  and  Portugal  are 
wrecks,  and  there  is  little  hope  they  can 
increase  defense  spending  Greece  is  only  now 
arranging  for  its  return  to  the  military' wing 
of  NATO  after  its  prolonged  dispute  with 
Turkey  over  the  Invasion  of  CjTJrus  Of  the 
others,  only  Norway,  Iceland,  and  tiny  Lux- 
embourg are  expected  to  meet  the  commit- 
ment Italy,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  almost  certainly  wii:  fall  short 
and  the  biggest  members,  Britain  and  West 
Germany,  are  refusing  to  promise  that  the 
goal  will  be  met 

I  Ironically,  the  biggest  Increases  In  spend- 
ing probably  will  come  in  France,  which  quit 


•he  military  side  of  the  alliance  13  years  ago 
and  IS  not  committed  to  the  3  percen" 
figure.  I 

Thfc  public  explanation  for  this  foot-drp,-;- 
glng  Is  that  the  European  economies  are  n 
straitened  circumstances,  a  complaint  tha; 
-Americans  wlU  not  easily  accept  Most  of  the 
■A  est  European  economies  are  in  better  shape 
than  that  of  the  U.S,  [Nine  of  the  15  NATO 
countries  have  a  higher  per  capita  income 
than  t;.e  U  S  ,  yet  most  are  spending  less  pt 
capita  on  defense  Belgium,  for  examp.c 
spends  S363  per  citizen  on  its  armed  forces 
uhile  the  American  figure  is  »520,| 

The  United  States  is  also  providing  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  NATO  budge; 
60  percent  in  1980,  Europeans  point  out  tha- 
the  U.S,  share  has  been  dropping,  but  it  ha.-- 
not  been  dropping  in  proportion  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  European  economies  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades 

A  more  likely  explanation  for  the  allies 
reluctance  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  NATO 
defense  spending  can  be  found  in  Europea; 
dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  of  SALT  11 
High  hopes  had  been  placed  on  the  SALT 
process  for  defusing  tensions  between  NATO 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Europeans 
may  be  using  the  defense  spending  issue  as 
leverage  10  push  'Washington  to  get  the 
SALT  process  going  again 

That  is  a  legitimate  concern,  and  It  is 
one  the  Reagan  administration  must  addrer-- 
Tlie  control  of  strategic  weapons  is  the  be,-i 
possible  basis  for  building  a  credible  defence 
for  the  West, 

But  the  Europeans'  refusal  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  is  the  worst  possible  basis 
for  negotiating  a  strategic  arms  agreement 
If  the  Soviets  see  that  the  allies  are  beln,i.' 
divided  over  the  spending  issue,  they  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  promote  that  dlv:- 
sion.  And  if  the  division  is  tied  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  problem,  the  Russians  will  see  tc 
it   that  the  problem  does  not  get  solved. 

But  more  to  the  point,  the  time  is  loir- 
past  when  the  United  States  can  take  up  the 
defense  slack  for  Europe  Despite  planner 
Increases  of  5  to  7  percent  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  US,  is  being  called  upo:, 
to  fill  dangerous  power  vacuums  elsewhere 
notably  in  the  Middle  East  There  is  not 
enough  r.:>om  left  in  the  budget  or  in  the 
American  voter's  reservoir  of  patience  t(. 
continue  subsidizing  European  armies,  Evi- 
rope  ha^  come  a  long  way  from  the  unce. - 
tain  poverty  of  the  postwar  years,  when  the 
United  States  wiUingly  assumed  burden  ■ 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  devastated  cont;- 
nent  .Americans  have  been  dependable  allit 
in  the  past,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
dependability  from  Europe  in  the  future 

QtJOTES 

( Tne    West    German   newspaper   Die  Wtft 

commented   recently   on   the   issue  of   Etin>- 
pean  contributions  to  NATO  saying  m  part  l 

Discussions  of  this  issue  »ii;  have  to  be 
conducted  soberly,  bearing  In  mind  what 
must  be  done  but  r.Jso  "he  limits  of  what  caii 
be  paid  for  All  this  should  be  done  without 
deadlines  and  without  political  emotions, 
which  often  lead  to  unjustified  accusations 
that  the  Germans  are  trying  to  shirk  the:r 
financial  responsibilities 

But  Bonn  will  not  -e  able  to  evade  the 
American  point  that  :n  the  eighties  West 
Germany  w1'.:  have  to  pay  far  more  for  the 
alliance  than  it  is  doing  proportionally  now 

We  are  not  the  paymasters  of  NATO  But 
we  »-ill  not  be  able  to  afford  to  measure  our 
defense  needs  against  the  payment  index  ct 
other  unwilling  or  Incapable  partners, 

(And  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London 

■West  European  governments  should  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  going  to  be  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  five  years 
or  more,  once  President-elect  Reagan  takes 
office.   ,      .   W'hat       European       governmenis 
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must  remember-  and  what  they  have  for- 
Kotten-  W  that  the  American  role  In  NATO 
and  m  East-West  relations  Is  every  bit  as 
important  now  as  it  was  In  the  Immediate 
post-war  years 

There  is  no  way,  for  example  In  which 
West  Germany  can  fnlluw  an  independent 
foreign  policy  wlih  Russia  as  Chancellor 
.Schmidt  sometimes  seems  to  want  Ttte  same 
applies  to  France,  though  ITesldenl  f.lscard 
like  to  pretend  otherwise  Unless  Europe 
*ants  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  a  direct 
Washlngton-Moscovk-  relationship.  It  will  have 
to  drop  Its  daydreaming 


Mr.  President,  this  problem  can  be 
easily  corrected.  The  US.  Senate  mu.st 
approve  the  Goncxide  Treaty  as  quickly 
ius  po.s.sible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


SURVIV-'M,   .\SD  THE  NEED  ?X)R  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Nazi  HolcK-au.st  of  the  1940's  tnu.st  be 
considered  the  low  point  of  Western 
civilization.  Six  million  Jews  were  killed 
as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  death  machine.  By 
1945.  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
European  Jews  had  been  able  to  survive 
the  holwaust 

Reeve  Robert  Brenner,  in  his  book. 
■'The  Faith  and  Doubt  of  Holocaust  Sur- 
vivors." reminds  us  of  the  horrible  acts 
of  genocide  that  were  committed  by  the 
Nazis. 

Brenner  writes  admiringly  of  the  "Un- 
known Diarist  of  Lodz  Ghetto"  who  was 
unable  to  survive  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp  hut  who.se  intimate  memoirs  re- 
main to  remind  us  of  the  utter  pain  and 
degradation  to  which  victims  were  sub- 
jected. 

In  a  truly  poignant  pa.ssage  from  his 
dairy,  the  unknown  victim  wrote 

De.pair  lncrea.sps  steadllv  as  does  the  ter- 
rible hunger  the  like  of  which  mankind  has 
not  yet  sutTered  With  complete  assiirance  we 
may  sav  that  they  I  the  Germans)  have  not 
left  us  even  a  Job  of  that  which  Is  called 
iKjdy  or  soul  but  shall  we  survive''  Is  It 

possible  to  come  out  of  such  unimaginable 
depths,  of  such  unfathomable  abysses^ 

Although  the  anonymou.s  diarist  had 
gone  through  so  much  agony,  his  moral 
sensitivity  remained  intact. 

We  may  a.sk  ourselves  the  .same  ques- 
tions today  "Shall  we  survive?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  come  out  of  such  unimaginable 
depths  '"  The  world  is  faced  with  crises 
that  many  believe  threaten  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race  The  Iran  hos- 
tage situation,  the  collap.se  of  the  S.\LT 
II  treaty,  the  Iratj-Ir.iii  war.  the  volatile 
energy  crisis,  all  present  a  threat  to 
world  pesue  and  human  survival  Co- 
operation between  the  political  leaders 
of  all  nations  is  needed  to  deal  with  these 
crises  m  order  to  insure  our  survival. 
Granted,  this  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it 
IS  ab.solutely  necessary. 

By  the  same  token,  cooperation  among 
nations  is  needed  to  insure  that  acts  of 
Kenocide  never  occur  again  Since  the 
Genocide  Convention  was  written,  over 
80  countries  have  ratified  it  This  is  an 
example  of  world  cooperation  at  work, 
and  moves  countries  clo.ser  to  preventing 
another  holocaust  Yet  the  United  States 
has  not  joined  other  nations  in  ratifying 
the  treaty  Since  the  United  States  has 
long  been  considered  a  leader  in  pro- 
moting world  harmony,  it  is  shockinR 
that  we  have  not  taken  positive  action 
on  the  Genocide  Convention 


REFORM    OF    IMMIGRATION    LAWS 

Mr  HLTIDLF-STON  Mr  President,  on 
the  agenda  of  t!ie  97th  Congress  should 
be  the  reform  of  our  immigration  laws 
Over  the  pa.st  year,  legal  and  illegal  im- 
migration has  grown  to  a  level  ap- 
proaching 2  million  people  annually 
Tills  IS  not  an  insignificant  factor  By 
compari.son.  the  total  natural  Increase 
in  the  U  S  population  in  the  12  months 
ending  in  June  of  this  year  was  slightly 
less  than   1.6  million. 

To  regain  control  over  immigration, 
we  need  to  act  prudently  on  a  number  of 
different  fronUs.  Total  levels  of  immigra- 
tion need  to  be  decided  upon  that  take 
into  account  our  national  economic,  re- 
source and  social  polici&s  The  impact 
these  additional  people  have  on  our 
labor  force  needs  to  be  a.s.se.ssed.  The 
adequacy  of  our  legal  deterrents  to  un- 
lawful immigration  must  be  confronted 
The  particular  problems  of  the  countries 
from  which  these  people  come  must  aLso 
be  part  of  the  question  Unfortunately. 
most  advocates  of  immigration  policy 
reform  concentrate  on  only  one  of  the 
numerous  policy  areas  that  need  exam- 
ination. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  National  Forum 
l:y  Peter  R  Huessy,  then  an  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Environmental 
Fund.  In  a  refreshing  approach  to  this 
troblem.  the  author  advocated  a  com- 
prehensive policy  of  immigration  re- 
form I  recommend  this  material  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Illegal    Immigration      Forfic.n    Population 

AND  Its  Impact  on  the  American  FfTtiRE 
(By  Peter  R    Huessy) 

WHY    MEXICAN    VILLAGERS    KEEP    HEADING 
NORTH  ' 

In  Mexican  villages  such  as  Huecorlo.  pov- 
erty-stricken people  pay  substantial  sums 
to  be  smuggled  across  our  borders.  They 
work  as  dishwashers  or  with  General  Mo- 
tors, sometimes  abused  or  held  In  literal 
bondage  under  threat  of  deportation  Half 
the  men  in  the  village  are  now  In  the  United 
States 

SACKBRDSH    SLUMS:     POOR    LATIN     SETTLEMENTS 
IN   SOtTH   TEXAS   I'NCURBED.    UNSERVICED  ' 

Along  the  Rto  Grande,  unservlced.  un- 
curbed settlements  are  spreading,  described 
as  a  "tlmebomb.  quietly  ticking  away  in  a 
no-man's  land  ".  Imperiling  health  and  well- 
being  throughout  the  valley.  As  the  coloniax 
become  denser,  the  contamination  of  their 
shallow  wells  and  Irrigation  ditches  In- 
creases. 


ILLEGAL    ALIENS   IN    NEW    YORK      A    LIFE   OF   IXAR 

COSTLY    TO    ALL 

In  an  apartment  in  a  bleak  part  of  New 
York  City,  four  Haitians  huddle  without 
heat  In  the  midst  of  winter  They  fear  to 
complain,  however  for  the  landlord  will  re- 
port them— they  are  Illegally  In  the  L'nlted 
States  Even  so.  fuch  conditions  are  ex- 
cused because  they  keep  "marginal  build- 
ings' on  the  tax  rolls 

TWENTY-TWO     ALIENS     ARRESTEII     ON 
CONSTRl'(-ri()N    SITE  • 

On  a  Virginia  construction  site,  a  large 
number  of  the  employees  are  Illegal  Immi- 
grants earning  an  average  of  H6.000  a  year 
The  foreman  is  also  unlawfully  here  In  ad- 
dition to  receiving  kickbacks  from  their 
w.iges  and  smuggling  other  aliens  a,s  well 
While  these  are  four  stories  of  unlawful 
migration,  they  are  iiltlmately  the  stark 
reality  of  the  population  crisis  come  home 
From  hundreds  of  miles  away,  people  are 
pushed  out  of  rural  poverty  and  urban 
slums  They  com"  from  over  sixty  nations, 
with  Mexico  El  Salvador.  C^hlna.  Haiti. 
Guatemala  India,  'he  Dominican  Republic. 
Pervi.  Korea.  Thailand,  Greece  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines.  Nigeria.  Kenya,  Colombia  and 
Iran  the  prime  .source  nations  These  people 
leave  their  homelands,  cro.ss  our  borders, 
enter  our  cities,  and  remain  Anywhere  from 
six  to  twelve  million  may  live  here  now. 
Four  million  or  more  may  be  employed. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  is  probably 
growing  more  rapidly  than  most  other  indue- 
trlaJlzed  nation.":  As  many  as  :)'..  million 
people  may  be  added  U>  our  national  land- 
scape each  year  a  number  exceeded  oiUy  by 
the  annual  grownh  In  India  and  China 
(World  Population  EsUmates.  'I  he  Eiivlron- 
mental  Fund,  1978). 

If  this  should  continue,  says  a  senior 
World  Bank  official  and  former  cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  United  States  population  would  In- 
crease by  upwards  of  40  million  people  over 
and  above  the  projected  Increase  due  to 
births  and  legal  immigration  by  the  dawn  of 
the  next  century  No  leis  important  today 
than  fifteen  years  ago  Is  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.s  warning  "The 
cry  of  the  sanderllng  is  drowned  only  by 
the  roar  of  an  exploding  population." 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  the  number 
of  border  patrol  and  immigration  personnel 
has  increased  only  marginally,  the  number 
of  apprehensions  for  surreptitious  entry' 
has  mushroomed  From  less  than  50.000  in 
1964.  they  now  exceed  1.000.000  annually  An 
additional  500.000-1.000.000  people  enter  the 
country  with  either  forged  documents  or 
temporary  visas,  and  then  fall  u>  return 
home  Many  more  enter  undetected  The 
United  States  holds  the  dLsiinction  of  being 
the  only  one  of  160  nations  In  the  world  to 
tolerate  such  a  wholesale  violation  of  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  And  this  Is  In  addition  to 
a  lawful  Immigration  pnx-ess  which  admit- 
ted over  600,000  people  last  year  as  permanent 
residents,  a  number  greater  than  the  Immi- 
grants admitted  by  all  other  countries  In  the 
world  combined 

Compounding  these  problems  are  the  ac- 
tions of  some  senior  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  (I  N  S  )  officials  who  are 
subtly  undermining  many  of  the  laws  they 
administer:  enforcement  personnel  are 
shifted  to  other  duties,  severely  undermin- 
ing what  little  discouragement  there  is  to 
unlawful  migration:  and  the  Legal  Services 
Administration,  (fully  funded  with  tax  dol- 
lars). Is  spending  millions  defending  those 
who  have  deliberately  violated  our  Immigra- 
tion statutes,  though  it  is  against  the  law 
for  public  funds  to  be  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses. 
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What  Is  the  cause  of  this  unprecedented 
movement  of  people  across  the  frontiers  of 
ttiLs  globe''  It  Is  in  large  part  due  to  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  of  the  past  century  Con- 
trary to  popular  mjahology,  it  Is  alive  and 
reverberating  m  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Each  year,  an  additional  80,  perhaps  even  90, 
million  people  climb  on  board  Mother  Earth, 
when  only  two  decades  ago  the  number  was 
60  million 

According  to  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  world  s  population  Is  growing  at  1  9 
percent  a  year  unchanged  during  this 
decade  and  a  very  small  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  les.'-  than  in  the  period  1965  70  The 
rate  at  which  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  growing  often  surpasses  2  percent  an- 
nually, which.  If  continued  will  double  their 
populations  In  less  than  35  years  In  that 
same  short  time,  another  100  million  people 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  needing 
employment  But  today,  according  to  R  W 
Fox  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  between  25  70  percent  of  the  labor 
force  111  these  countries  Is  without  work  In 
the  developing  world  as  a  whole,  there  will 
be  an  additional  one  billion  new  Job  seekers 
in  the  next  two  decades,  nearly  two  billion 
ftadltlonal  people 

Most  governments.  Including  those  In 
Latin  America  seem  to  care  little  about 
solving  the  pressing  problem  of  population 
growth  Some  even  advocate  increased  num- 
bers: most  find  current  population  growth 
satisfactory  "  [Pan  American  Health.  Vol  7. 
1976)  These  attitudes  are  a  reflection  ol 
what  one  might  call  a  "national  machismo 
As  the  current  Increase  In  human  numbers 
gradually  undermines  and  then  swallows 
many  of  ihe  economic  Improvements  that 
have  been  made,  the  hoped-for  and  too- 
easlly-expected  "demographic  transition 
has  become  little  moie  than  a  fleeting  hope 
To  alleviate  this  growing  Imbalance  .some, 
such  as  Luis  Velarde  of  the  US  Catholic 
Conference  isee  Christian  Sctenre  ^^omtor. 
March  M.  1979).  have  advocated  that  the 
United  States  open  its  borders  as  a  "".safety 
valve"  for  the  hemispheres  growing  labor 
force  It  would  seem  self-evident,  but  ob- 
viously It  needs  to  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  cannot  absorb  the  worlds  people  any 
mere  than  It  con  police  them  If  the  US 
were  to  accept  but  a  two  and  one-half 
years  Increase  In  the  worlds  population  our 
own  population  would  be  doubled  What 
kind  of  a  drain  on  the  worlds  resources  and 
environment  would  \»e  liien  become"  How 
much  grain  could  we  export,  when  our  own 
consumption  has  nearly  doubled""  What  help 
will  we  be  to  our  European  allies  If  our  econ- 
omy Is  seriously  strained"' 

Those  who  advocate  the  continuation  of 
the  status  quo.  of  de  facto  open  borders,  be- 
tray an  unfortunate  and  profound  Ignorance 
of  environmental  and  population  matters 
The  United  States  no  less  than  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Egypt  Mesopotamia  or  India 
and  no  less  than  the  present -dav  societies  of 
the  Sahel.  Hani  and  Baii^-ladesh  cannot  es- 
cape the  environmental  principle  of  "carry- 
ing capacity  "•  We  must  learn  to  live  by  th? 
maxim:  only  a  limited  number  of  people  can 
live  In  dignity  with  a  fixed  environment  on 
a  renewable  and  sustainable  basis  i  see  ""Re- 
source Trend.s  and  Population  Policy:  A 
Time  for  Reassessment  "  Lester  R  Brown 
WorldWatch  Paper  29.  May   1979). 

Since  1970  alone,  the  United  States  has 
grown  by  over  20  million  people  A  third  of 
this  growth  may  be  due  to  Illegal  immigra- 
tion If  we  had  had  the  wisdom  to  stabilize 
our  human  numbers  ten  years  ago.  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  single  nuclear  power 
plant,  nor  for  the  billions  of  dollars  to 
keep  them  operating  There  would  be  no 
need  to  Import  one  drop  of  Iranian  of  Ni- 
gerian oil  The  value  of  our  currency  would 
be  greater,  as  US  Inflation  would  be  less  A 
population  equal  to  that  of  1950  would  make 


us     completely     Independent     of     Imported 
petroleum 

But  the  U.S  population  did  not  stabilize 
in  1950,  or  1970.  nor  will  It  In  1980.  Our 
futures  increased  numbers  will  consume 
more  and  more  of  our  natural  resources,  all 
hnite  some  renewable  and  some  not  But 
these  additional  people  will  not  create  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  fresh  water,  petroleum 
or  topsoll. 

In    the   past   decade,   notes   Lester   Brown, 
the  per  capita  supplies  of  such  critical  re- 
sources  as   cereals,   wood,  cotton,   beef,   fish, 
mutton,  and  petroleum  have  declined  on  a 
worldwide  basis    Grasslands,  oceans,  forests 
and     croplands     are     coming     under     heavy 
pressure    (See   Lester    Brown's    "Population, 
Cropland,  and  Food  Prices,"  National  Forum. 
Spring    1979)     In    too  many   countries,   their 
productivity    Ls    declining   or   has   collapsed 
Overhshlng   is  now   the   rule,   overgr-izlng   Is 
commonplace    forests  are  shrinking  rapidly 
the  topsoll  Is  being  washed  and  blown  awav 
The    resulting   serious    Inflation    Is   the   pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  our  age 

Should  the  US  population  continue  to 
grow,  the  strain  on  the  world's  resources  will 
continue  to  worsen  Coupled  with  a  shrink- 
ing useable  US  resource  base — whether  oil, 
timber  croplands,  water  or  hard  minerals — 
we  will  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  unstable  and  expen- 
sive as  they  are,  further  exacerbating  Infla- 
tion and  debasing  our  currency  The  en- 
vironmental and  capital  costs  of  resource 
u.^e  will  escalate  as  well. 

The  record  of  the  past  35  years,  during 
which  80  million  people  have  been  added  to 
the  US  landscape,  need  not  be  repeated  by 
adding  a.s  many  more  in  the  next  generation 
We  are  already  losing  3-5  million  acres  of 
precious  farmland  under  a  growing  number 
of  new  .shopping  centers,  sewage  plants,  power 
Installations,  mines  highways  and  subdivi- 
sions As  a  result,  the  cost  of  farming — and 
the  cost  of  food— rapidly  Increases,  with  the 
price  of  land,  machinery,  fertilizer  and  water 
leading  the  way 

The  water  table  of  the  Texas  High  Plains  is 
being  drained  so  that  the  area  will  soon  have 
to  return  to  dry  land  farming  Consequently 
a  slgnitic!int  portion  of  our  national  cotton 
and  soybean  crop  will  be  curtailed  Water 
supplies  In  the  municipal  regions  of  Arizona 
and  Florida  are  being  increasingly  fouled 
and  depleted,  notwithstanding  the  growth- 
booster's  delight  with  the  prodigious  growth 
'^f  the  sunbelt 

Agriculture,  the  mainstay  of  the  American 
economy,  finds  It.self  In  many  areas  "unable 
to  gain  new  supplies  or  even  maintain  cur- 
rent allotments  lof  water)  against  the  ri.'^tng 
needs  of  burgeoning,  metropolitan  areas 

and  energy  development  "  (see  '"TTie  Emoat- 
tled  West."  The  Washmton  Post.  June  18. 
1979)  Wetlands  and  estuaries  are  becoming 
increasingly  polluted  and  filled,  a.^  the  de- 
mand for  new  housing,  industrial  develop- 
ment  and   farmland  increases 

The  demands  of  our  numbers  may  alreadv 
exceed  the  renewable  supply  of  water,  food. 
and  fiber,  and  certainly  are  approaching  the 
limits  of  the  finite  supplies  of  such  resources 
as  petroleum  .As  a  result,  the  environment;:l 
costs  of  supplying  our  country  with  addi- 
tional units  of  wood  energy,  water,  food  an"! 
clothing  are  rising  rapidly  The  population 
explosion — both  here  and  abroad — has  quite 
literally  forced  us  to  start  living  on  the  envi- 
ronmental and  resource  capital  of  Mother 
Nature:  the  income  may  no  longer  sustain  u' 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century,  America  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  two  concerns  of  population  growTh  and 
environmental  protection  The  first  task  be- 
fore iLS  Is  to  dispel  the  myths  stirroundinr: 
unlawful  Immigration  Some  say  that  the 
problem  is  small  and  unimportant  But  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  the  numbers  here 
but  those  elsewhere  In  L^tin  America  alone, 
there  are  350   million  people,  growing  at  a 


rate  of  2-3  percent  annually,  with  a  "worK 
force  only  marginally  employed  If  we  do 
nothing  about  these  millions  seeking  employ- 
ment htre,  who  will? 

Some  say  that  these  unlawful  residents 
take  only  Jobs  that  Americans  do  not  want 
"i'et  the  vast  majority  of  workers  m  those 
areas  of  employment  most  frequented  by 
unlawful  immigrants — garbage  collection. 
stre?t  cleaning,  dishwashing,  mald-servlce, 
day-labor,  etc — are  Americans  There  Is  no 
occupation  in  which  a  majority  of  workers 
are  unlawful  immigrants  How  can  It  thus 
be  argued  that  Americans  will  not  perform 
such  tasks  when  millions  do  so  each  day? 
And  finally,  what  kind  of  arrogance  is  It 
that  claims  that  while  certain  ""menial" 
Jobs  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  Americans 
to  perform,  they  are  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  other  human  beings  as  well'' 

It  is  also  said  that  since  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  of  unlawful  immlgranu 
residing  in  the  United  States,  any  corrective 
action  would  he  premature.  iSee  Charles 
Keelys  "Counting  the  Uncountable:  Esti- 
mates of  Undocumented  Aliens  In  the  United 
States.  Population  and  Development  Re- 
i:eu-\  Such  logic  would  lead  to  the  closing 
of  all  police  stations  because  the  number  of 
criminals  is  not  exactly  known 

An  additional  myth  which  is  quite  popu- 
lar IS  the  assertion  that  all  Illegal  immi- 
grants eventually  return  to  Mexico  and  thus 
do  not  become  permanent  additions  to  our 
population  The  MIT  study  upon  which 
this  spurious  conclusion  was  based — con- 
ducted by  Wayne  A  Cornelius—contains 
serious  errors  It  examined  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  Menco  who  had  re- 
turned from  working  in  the  United  States 
No  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  immigrants  living  in  this  coun- 
try I  or  the  associated  push  for  bilingual 
education,  unprecedented  in  our  history  i 
Obviously,  the  study  could  not  tell  any- 
thing about  those  people  who  have  not  re- 
turned, especially  from  the  countries  other 
than  Mexico 

Some  say  that  our  need  for  Mexican  pe- 
troleum is  so  great  that  we  dare  not  control 
the  flow  of  people  northward  But  Mexico's 
oil  exports,  even  by  the  late  1980s  mav  not 
reach  2^ ^  million  barrels  dally  of  which  only 
a  portion  might  be  available  to  the  United 
States  Our  increase  m  numbers  at  that  time, 
however,  would  be  consuming  more  than  we 
w'!!  be  able  tc  Import  from  Mexico  If  we 
continue  our  "de  f.icto  '  policy  of  permitting 
K^rge-.scale  illegal  Immigration.  In  return  for 
access  to  Mexican  petroleum  we  will  be 
simply  increasing  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  The  imported  energy  however  will 
be  of  a  transient  nature  while  the  damaging 
population  pressures  will  become  permanent 
Finally.  Mexico's  oil  income  may  not  sub- 
stantially alter  the  pressing  unemployment 
problems,  low  agricultural  productivity  and 
high  birth  rates  endemic  to  that  country 
It  will  create  employment  to  be  sure  but 
primarily  skilled  jo».s  and  few  of  them  at 
that  Inflation  will  be  made  worse  In  many 
of  the  oil-boom  a.'eas.  as  haf  happened  w. 
other  oil  producting  countries 

I  believe  the  United  Sta.te.=  can  no  longer 
afford  not  to  enforce  properly  and  humanely 
our  immigration  laws  We  cannot  exist  as  a 
democracy  if  a  flouting  of  our  national  sc.  - 
ereignty  is  continued  According  to  Secretary 
of  Laoor  Marshall  [APF  Reporter,  June  1978) . 
a  democracy  cannot  flourish  "'with  an  under- 
class outside  its  basic  laws  If  history  is  any 
guide,  perhaps  the  first  generation  of  illegaJ 
aliens  will  endure  their  privations  in  rela- 
tive .silence  Bvit  you  can  rest  assu.'-ed  that 
the  chlldien  of  these  illegal  aliens  will  be 
the  focus  of  a  civnl  rights  movement  In  the 
1980s   " 

.As  it  IS,  Illegal  immigration  represents  a 
serious  "civil  liberties  problem  '  The  per- 
petuation of  an  underclass  of  people    apart 
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rrom  and  unproiecied  by  ihe  Uw.  subject 
to  abuse,  and  themselvee  openly  in  defiance 
of  the  law.  Is  a  prescription  for  social  alrtfe 
of  great  magnitude 

An  overwhelnuug  majortly  of  Americans 
91  percent— of  every  poUUcal.  relliflous.  eth- 
nic and  economic  background,  want  an  end 
to  Illegal  inunlgraUon  (Boper  Poll.  1978)  A 
grcwlng  number  of*  organizations  with  na- 
tional conetltuenclee— the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Federation  for  American  Immigra- 
tion Reform.  Americans  for  the  Rights  of 
Citizens,  the  VFW.  the  American  Legion. 
The  Urban  League.  The  National  Oovemnr  s 
Aasoclatlon.  and  The  Environmental  Fund  — 
have  begun  the  dimcult  but  necessary  'ask 
of  moving  the  US  toward  prudent  popu- 
lation policies  Congressmen  Paul  Sl.Tion, 
Clarence  Long  and  Tony  Coe'.ho  and  -Sena- 
tors Waller  Huddleston  and  Dennis  DeCon- 
clnl  are  leading  a  reluctant  Congress  In  the 
same  direction 

A  five-part  proposal  has  become  the  basis 
of  discussions  concerning  ways  to  control  Il- 
legal immigration  First  It  should  be  made 
unlawful  to  hire  those  not  entitled  to  work 
in  this  country  Second  a  work-permit  sys- 
tem, utilizing  an  upgraded  social  security 
card,  should  be  implemented  to  verify  each 
person  s  right  to  employment  Third  devel- 
opment policies  In  the  countries  with  high 
unemployment  should  be  created  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  both  the  creation  of  the 
small  family  norm  and  broadly  owned  rural 
enterprises  and  aKrlcultural  development 
Fourth,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  must  be  provided  with  the  leadership 
and  funds  necessar\-  to  carry  out  Its  lawful 
and  essential  duties  And.  finally,  a  carefully 
structured  program  of  temporary  agricultural 
guest-workers.  limited  In  numbers  and  dura- 
tion, might  be  established. 

Making  It  unlawful  to  hire  those  Illegally 
here,  or  otherwise  not  entitled  to  work  would 
at  long  last  remove  the  Inconsistency  In  our 
immigration  law  which  has  nurtured  the 
growth  in  unlawful  immigration  (It  Is  pres- 
ently illegal  for  these  people  to  work,  but 
entirely  legal  to  hire  them) . 

Each  Job  applicant  must  be  treated  equally, 
with  documentation  required  to  verlfv  the 
right  to  employment  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral European  democracies  demonstrates  that 
such  a  work-permit  system  works  quite  well, 
preventing  discrimination  as  well  as  provid- 
ing easy  legal  recourse  for  those  dl.scrlml- 
nated  against 

Though  It  is  now  necessary  to  prove  citi- 
zenship in  order  to  obtain  a  social  security 
card  legislation  Is  needed  to  further  tighten 
the  process  Legislation  Is  also  needed  to  In- 
sure that  the  birth  certificates  nf  deceased 
persons  are  appropriately  marked  so  as  to 
combat  their  fraudulent  use 

A  work -permit  policy  need  only  apply  to 
the  new  workers  In  our  work  force  those 
changing  Jobs  and  those  entering  the  work 
force  for  the  first  time— thus  gradually 
bringing  all  employes  Into  the  system  over 
time,  avoiding  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  a 
sudden  switch  In  policy. 

The  most  creative  and  Important  part  of 
this  proposal  Is  that  It  avoids  the  potential 
for  discrimination  that  ha.s  existed  In  previ- 
ous proposals  which  make  only  the  employ- 
ment of  Illegal  aliens  a  crime  If  a  record  of 
employee  social  security  account  numbers  is 
maintained.  Immigration  officials  need  only 
check  this  and  thus  not  harass  legitimate 
employees  With  such  protection  of  the  U  S 
Job  market,  employment  opportunities  In  the 
United  Slates  for  people  Illegally  here  would 
largely  disappear 

Finally,  this  policy  recognizes  that  the  core 
of  Illegal  Immigration  Is  rooted  In  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
No  doubt  the  United  States  should  assist 
other  countries,  upon  Invitation.  In  estab- 
Uablng   widespread  economic   Incentive  and 


aisintentive  programs  which  make  small 
families  attractive.  Such  policies  have  been 
successfully  undertaken  by  South  Korea,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Singapore. 

If  other  governments  see  no  need  to  check 
the  population  growth  looming  so  large  on 
their  national  horizons,  the  United  States 
should  not  compound  this  folly  and  Ignore 
Its  own  population  growth  As  long  as  na- 
Monal  leaders,  attached  as  they  are  to  posi- 
tions of  privilege  and  power,  can  avoid  fac- 
■.ng  the  population  problem,  little  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  vjclal  and  economic 
reform,  whether  in  Asia.  Latin  America  or 
Africa.  Our  continued  tolerance  of  such  mas- 
sive Illegal  immigration  relieves  many  of 
these  nations  from  facing  their  economic 
problems  honestly,  and  thus  Is  but  another 
of  the  -hidden  props'  with  which  we  help 
keep  many  despots  in  power. 

Our  Commissioner  of  Immigration  has 
stated  iCiristian  Scterwe  Monitor.  March  14 
1979) : 

■As  a  sovereign  nation,  we  have  to  control 
our  own  territory  and  our  future  We  are 

not  exercising  our  true  soverelsniy  by  allow- 
ing a  blatant  disregard  of  the  laws  governing 
admission  into  the  United  States  The  need 
to  do  so  is  so  basic  and  simple  that  it  tran- 
scends economics  and  other  parochial  con- 
siderations of  special   Interest  groups  " 

We  must  do  these  things  for  a  number  of 
reasons — to  preserve  and  proleit  a  livable 
environment,  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  our  children,  and  most  of  all. 
to  Insure  that  this  democracy,  the  last,  best 
hope  of  mankind"  will  nourish  Only  as  such 
a  nation,  can  our  promise  as  a  refuge  from 
persecution,  for  evi-n  one  person,  continue 
to  be  fulfilled. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
HR.8105 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Don  Ferrell  and 
Blythe  Thomas  or  my  staff  be  allowed  on 
the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate  during  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  8105.  Defense  ap- 
propriations conference^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NEEDED  CHANCiES   IN   THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Senate  some  thouglils 
on  needed  improvement"^  in  the  Con- 
gres.sional  Budget  Art  of  1974. 

I  f^rst  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Percy,  for  push- 
ing me  to  pull  together  the.se  thoughts. 
Senator  Percy  was  one  of  the  or  ginal 
architects  of  the  Budget  Act.  and 
through  his  service  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  has  continued  to  keep 
a  clase  eye  on  the  evolution  of  the  budRel 
process.  Here  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen- 
ator Percy  has  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  budget  process  as 
the  Senate  has  dealt  with  many  tough 
issues  that  the  process  has  forced  to 
the  forefront. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senators  and 
former  Senators  with  whom  I  have 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee  over  the 
past  6  years.  I  am  proud  that  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  the  budget  process 
to  the  point  where  it  is  highly  unlikely 
Congress  will  ever  scrap  the  proce.ss  and 
return  to  the  old.  pre- 1975  fragmented 
ways  of  dral:nK  with  economic  and  fiscal 
policy 


I  owe  special  thanks  to  Uiobt  who  have 
chaired  the  committee^Senators 
Muskie  and  Hollincs.  They  have  been 
bipartisan  in  their  approach  and  they 
have  been  wise  in  dealing  with  the  tnou- 
sands  of  individual  decisions  that  have 
been  faced  by  the  Budget  Committee 
since  Its  inception. 

The  fact  that  my  good  friend  Senator 
DoMENici  will  chair  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee beginning  in  January  gives  me  as- 
surance that  the  process  will  tjijiinue 
to  develop  as  a  key  part  of  congressional 
decisionmaking.  Senator  Do.menici 
brings  to  tlie  chairmanship  of  t.'ie  com- 
mittee an  exceptionally  keen  m.nd  and 
5  years  of  experience  on  the  committee. 
He  probably  does  not  need  my  advice  on 
ways  to  improve  the  Budget  Act  or  the 
budget  process,  but  I  nevertheless  give 
it  to  hirn  Senator  Pekcy.  Senator  Hol- 
lincs. and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  for 
such  use  as  they  may  see  fit. 

While  I  feel  the  Budget  Act  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  reasonably  well.  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  time  Congress  evalu- 
ated that  experience  against  today's 
realities  and  improved  the  act  wherever 
needed. 

Vhe  recently  completed  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  agreed  that  the 
Budget  Act  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed in  the  next  Congres.*;.  The  second 
budget  resolution  contains  the  following 
provision: 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  (other  than 
for  certain  minor  changes  adopted  at  the 
start  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  as  re- 
visions to  the  rules  of  the  House)  there  have 
been  no  changes  to  the  Budget  Act  of  1974 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  after  six 
years  of  experience  under  the  Budget  Act. 
the  time  Is  right  for  considering  revisions 
and  modifications  to  the  Budget  Act  so  as  to 
Improve  the  congressional  budget  process 
Accordingly  the  Congress  believes  that  a  re- 
view of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  congressional 
budget  process  should  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay. 

Senator  Domenici.  the  incoming  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  plans  to  schedule  hear- 
ings by  the  Budget  Committee  within 
the  next  few  months  on  pos.sible  amend- 
ments to  the  Budget  Act  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  advantageous  for  the  Budget  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committees  to 
work  together  in  .seeking  ways  to  improve 
the  budget  process  Also,  a  task  force  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  chaired  by 
Representative  Mineta.  held  hearings 
several  months  ago  on  po.sslble  Budget 
Act  revisions.  I  imderstand  Mr  Mineta 
plans  to  introduce  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Budget  Act  early  in  the  next  session. 

The  following  are  the  key  areas  in 
which  I  see  the  nrrd  for  changes  in  the 
Budget  Act: 

CREDIT    BincFTINO 

It  is  very  important  that  congres- 
sional budget  resolutions  begin  to  include 
effective  controls  over  the  amount  of 
Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees  which 
can  be  committed  in  each  fiscal  year 
Tlie  first  and  second  budget  resolutions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  include  some  modest 
steps  in  this  regard.  A  Usk  force  e.stab- 
lishert  bv  the  Senate  Budget  Committct 
has   held    ht'arln^;s   on   tlu^   .'^ubject   and 
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will  undoubtedly  have  some  TeoOBUUea- 
datlons  for  the  full  committee  next  year. 

Senator  Percys  bill  'S.  2151)  is  the 
most  thoughtful  credit  budgeting  pro- 
posal that  has  been  developed  so  far.  My 
own  view,  however,  is  that  there  is  need 
to  go  further  than  his  bill  goes  in  sort- 
ing out  the  whole  credit  picture  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  we  should  sepa- 
rate conceptually  the  treatment  of  direct 
loan  activity  from  other  types  of  budget 
authority.  I  think  we  are  mixing  apples 
and  oranges  now  in  a  rather  confusing 
way  Expenditures  which  become  bal- 
ance sheet  assets  are  surely  not  the  same 
as  expenditures  which  remain  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  change  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  those  direct  loan  programs  which 
are  on-budget — gross  lending  is  scored  as 
budget  authority  and  the  excess  of  loans 
over  receipts  is  scored  as  outlays — and 
integrate  them  with  the  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  which  are  now  ofT- 
budget.  I  believe  all  this  credit  activitv 
.should  be  controlled  through  new  b'jdgel 
categories  for  loaivs  and  loan  guarantees 
Both  of  these  categorie.s  should  be  sub- 
divided according  to  the  budget  function.^ 
to  winch  the  various  pro;irams  relate 
The  enforcement  mechanisms  to  accom- 
pany the.se  categories  mav  ne?d  to  be 
.somewhat  different  from  those  for  the 
re.-;t  of  the  budget. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  implicit 
interest  s'jbsidies.  default  jjayments.  and 
administrative  costs  of  loan  programs 
Should  be  included  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  Al.so.  the  act  should  include 
criteria  for  determining  when  loans  are 
default,  since  there  are  wide  variations 
on  default  determinations  amons  Fcdera! 
programs. 

Consideration  also  should  be  given  to 
precluding  understatement  of  Federal 
activity  through  devices  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  moving  on-budget 
loans  off-buaget. 

TREATMENT    OF    TRUST    AN[i    REV.1I.VING    FUNDS 

We  now  treat  payroll  fax  collections 
for  social  security  and  unemployment 
insurance  as  revenues  and  .-^core  them  as 
budget  authority.  Those  treatments  are 
troublesome.  For  instance,  when  we  re- 
duce outlays  in  a  tru.st  fund  program.,  we 
actually  increase  budget  authority  be- 
cause the  trust  fund  has  more  reserves 
which  earn  more  interest.  Thus,  our  pres- 
ent concepts  mix  "desirable"  budget  au- 
thority— that  is.  increased  receipts  by 
trust  funds— with  "undesirable"  budj?et 
authority  which  connotes  .spending  in- 
creases in  most  programs. 

I  propose  that  a  new  categorv  called 
trust  fund  receipts  be  established  and 
that  the  collection  of  the.se  earmarked 
taxes  be  treated  much  like  other  off- 
setting receipts.  This  change  would  eo  a 
ong  way  toward  putting  bud.-et  author- 
ity on  a  consistent  conceptual  basis. 

There  are  al.so  large  rcvohmg  funds 
which  probably  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  what  I  am  suggesting 
for  trust  funds  Current  "setting"  prior- 
ities disguise  the  magnitude  of  the  Fed- 
eral activity  and  cau.se  it  to  be  largelv 
Ignored  in  Federal  economic  and  fi.scal 
policymaking. 
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OFF-PL'DCET    SPENDING 

I  suggest  that  budget  concepts  be  al- 
tered so  that  budget  deficit  and  addi- 
tions to  the  public  debt  are  identical 
each  year.  Th  s  would  reduce  confu- 
sion—at  least  on  the  Hill.  It  would  also 
put  the  real  deficit — or  surplus — before 
the  public.  The  biggest  and  most  cru- 
cial step  would  be  to  bring  all  off-budget 
outlays  on-buciget.  I  think  there  will  bf 
general  support  now  for  doing  this,  even 
though  it  will  make  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  even  harder  to  reach. 
There  will  also  need  to  be  changes  m  the 
treatment  of  trust  fund  deficits  c>nd 
Treasury  balances  in  order  to  make  def- 
icit surplus  figures  and  public  debt 
changes  identical. 

RECONCILIATION 

Our  experience  of  the  past  2  years  has 
shown  that  reconciliation  tied  to  the 
.-econd  budget  resolution,  as  the  Budget 
Act  provides,  simply  comes  too  late  in  the 
fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
reality  that  Congress  at  least  every  other 
year  will  be  under  pressure  to  wind  up  its 
business  and  get  out  of  town  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  there  simply  is  httle  appetite  that 
late  in  the  session  for  biting  the  bullet 
on  a  set  oi  tough  budget  decisions.  Jn 
additioi>.  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  October  1  makes  the  late  September 
timeframe  specified  in  the  act  for  recon- 
ciliation-almost  unworkable. 

This  year  s  exi^erience  with  reconcili- 
ation attached  to  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion seems  to  me  the  way  to  go  Section 
301'bH2i  of  the  act  provides  that  the 
first  resolution  may  include  "any  other 
provision  which  is  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act."  This  is 
probably  a  sufficient  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  practice  of  including  reconcilia- 
tion provisions  routinely  in  first  resolu- 
tions but  revising  the  Budget  Act  to  au- 
thorize specifically  the  inclusion  of  rec- 
onciliation requirements  in  first  budget 
resolution  would  help  to  establish  the 
practice. 

There  is  one  other  major  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  year's  "fiist  ever"  use 
of  the  reconciliation  procedure:  Tw.) 
House  committees  succeeded  in  forcing 
into  tlie  reconciliation  bill  a  series  of 
program  extensions  and  expansions 
which  increased  spending.  While  this 
year's  reconciliation  bill  is  stiii  a  major 
achievement.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to 
amend  the  Budget  Act  to  preclude  in- 
clusion in  future  reconciliation  bills  of 
provisions  which  do  not  produce  net  sav- 
ings— estimated  by  CBO — over  the  first  5 
years. 

MUI-TIYEAR  BUDGET 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  been 
moving  steadily  toward  multiyear  budg- 
eting. The  House  has  this  year  made 
significant  steps  to  come  along  I  be- 
lieve we  will  .'ihortly  have  a  budget  which 
contaiiis  agreed  upon  totals  for  at  least 
3  year.«.  Tliere  is  at  present,  however,  no 
enforcement  power  behind  the  budget 
targets  for  out  years.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  build  an  enforcement  proce- 
dure for  multiple  years,  since  it  is  un- 
likely that  legislative  or  appropriation 
actions  taken  m  a  given  timeframe  will 
create  enough  spending  in  out  years  to 


cause  either  the  budget  aggregates  or 
even  the  functional  totals  to  be  exceeded. 
My  view  is  that  we  .should  change  the 
act  so  as  to  make  the  Budget  Committee 
.serve  as  a  gatekeeper  on  bills  which  take 
effect  in  future  years  or  which  have  their 
major  spending  impact  m  the  out  vears 
For  example,  the  act  could  be  amended 
to  provide  that  any  bill  winch  creates— 
or  authorizes — new  spending  oeginning 
m  future  years,  or  which  creates — or  au- 
thorizes—future year  spending  more 
than  a  specified  percentage— perhaps 
10 — o^fer  spending  for  the  budget  year, 
will  require  a  waiver  before  being  in 
order  This  would  enable  the  Budget 
Comnnttees  to  use  the  out-year  assump- 
tions underlying  the  budget  resolution 
to  challenge  particularly  blatant  "bal- 
looning "  of  spending  after  the  budget 
year.  While  the  Budget  Committees  op- 
position to  a  waiver  would  be  subject  to 
override  on  the  Senate  floor,  this  type  of 
provision  would  certainly  have  an  in- 
hibiting effect  on  the  reporting  of  legis- 
lation with  substantial  out-vear  .spend- 
ngefTects. 

EFFECTOE  DATES  OF  REVENtTE  CHANCES 

The  Budget  Act  clearly  needs  to  be 
tightened  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  circumventing  the  revenue  floor  bv 
shifting  forward  the  effective  dates  of 
tax  reduction  legislation.  One  device 
that  has  been  used  is  to  make  a  tax 
change  effective  very  late  in  a  fiscal  year 
so  that  it  has  minimal  effect  in  the  year 
for  which  a  budget  resolution  exists."  but 
a  much  larger  effect  in  future  years 
Another  loophole  Ls  created  by  section 
303(bi  which  permits  consideration  of 
revenue  legislation  which  first  takes  ef- 
fect m  a  fiscal  year  more  thai,  l  year  be- 
.vond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  budget 
resolution  exists. 

Ironically,  the  multiyear  enforcement 
problem  is  actually  easier  to  .solve  for 
revenues  than  it  is  for  spending.  All  it 
will  take  for  revenues  is  an  amendment 
to  the  act  placing  the  out-year  revenue 
numbers  on  the  same  legal  basis  as  the 
1-year  numbers  currentl.\-  are.  As  I  have 
already  discussed,  the  enforcement 
problem  on  out-year  spending  is  con- 
siderably more  complicated. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER  ACAI.VST  Bli  LS  EXCEEDING 
CROSSWALK   TOTALS 

The  present  enforcement  took,  even 
on  a  1-year  basis,  are  very  limited.  No 
point  of  order  can  be  raised  unless 
spending  under  a  bill  would  exceed  the 
aggregate  totaLs  m  the  budget  A  point 
of  order  certainly  shouki  he  against  bills 
which  will  cause  spending  to  exceed  com- 
mittee allocations  under  second  budget 
resolutioiL";.  I  personally  believe  the  pouit 
of  order  should  also  be  available  to  help 
enforce  the  targets  of  the  firm  budget 
resolution  as  well. 

The  first  budget  re.solution  for  fisc^i: 
year  1981  included  a  temporary  provi.sion 
for  delayed  enrollment  of  bills  which  ex- 
ceed committee  allocations  I  bcheve  that 
a  somewliat  stronger  provision  ?;tiould  be 
included  m  the  Budget  Act  it.'^elf 

In  the  case  of  the  .appropriation.^  Com- 
nuttee.  I  would  favo,-  making  the  poii.t 
of  order  he  against  mdividual  subcom- 
.mittee  allocations    Otherwise,  the  Sen- 
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ate  can  be  faced  with  situations  m  which 
the  last  bill  out  of  Appropriations  runs 
the  totals  appropriated  considerably  oyer 
the  budget,  but  the  feasibiliiy  of  makinK 
the  committee  live  within  its  total  simply 
does  not  exist  because  the  last  bill  con- 
rerns  defense  or  other  essential  spend. nn 

rNTITIF.MENT    PRK.RAM    rXTMlTIONS 

I  propose  that,  so  far  as  po.ssible,  wc 
get  rid  of  special  provisions  on  entitle- 
ment programs  so  that  there  is  more 
adequate  budgetary  control  over  the.se 
For  example,  there  is  no  requirement 
under  .section  402' a >  that  entitlement 
bills  be  reported  by  May  \t,  I  do  not  see 
why  Congress  should  nut  discipline  the 
timetable  on  entitlement  programs  so 
that  It  can  see  early  in  the  year  the 
potential  spending  increa.ses  for  both  en- 
titlements and  appropriated  programs 
Indeed  social  .security  bilLs  are  totally 
exempt  from  the  May  15  reporting  date, 
even  if  thev  deal  with  nonentitlement 
programs,  so  long  as  they  contain  some 
entitlement    features.     (Section    402(6' 

Se<-tion  401'dMi)iAi  exempts  social 
security  bills  from  the  requirement  that 
bills  which  would  exceed  committee  al- 
locations be  referred  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  see  no  reason  for  that 
exemption  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  to  hold  potential  for  considerable 
mischief. 

Finally,  section  401ia'  leaves  a  wide- 
open  path  for  entitlements  to  be  timed  so 
as  to  totally  evade  control  by  the  budget 
[..roccss  For  example,  there  is  no  im- 
pediment under  .section  401  to  enactment 
between  January  1  and  May  15  of  a  cal- 
endar year  of  entitlement  legislation 
having  an  effective  date  of  0<tober  1  of 
the  .same  year  even  though  no  budget 
resohUuin  is  vet  m  place  I.ikewi.se,  there 
is  no  impediment  at  any  time  to  enact- 
ment of  eiuitlcment  legislation  creating 
spendmg  in  future  years  Clearly.  Con- 
gre.ss  needs  to  strengthen  its  institutional 
capacity  to  resist  increases  in  entitlement 
spending 

coNrraENtr   hkports   on    BiiKir-r    Rt-soi  trrioN 
Both   the   Senate   and    House   Parlia- 
mentarians have  ruled  that  conference 
agrt'crncnts  on  budget  resolutions  which 
cont.iin   .mv   numbers  that  are  "outside 
thf    VAV.^r     of    the   position   of  the  two 
ffou.ses   going    into   conference  must   be 
reported  in  li-ctiiucal  di.sagreement  This 
makes  tht-  conference  reports  subject  to 
amendment  on  the  Jfoor  of  the  Senate. 
The  act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  only   the   budget   aggregates— rev- 
enues, budget  authority,  outlays,  deficit — 
and  not  the  numbers  for  each  function, 
must  be  withm  the  range  of  differences 
between  the  Houses  in  order  for  there  to 
be    a    full    conference    agreement     This 
change  will  reduce  the  [xitential  for  de- 
lays and  bnnksmanship  between  the  two 
Houses  over  eontlicting  priorities 

mo    COST    ESTIMATES    FOR    CONFERF.NCr    BtPORTS 
ON   .SPENDING   BILLS 

Exjierience  has  shown  that  we  need  to 
amend  .section  403  to  require  that  up- 
dated CBO  cost  estimates  be  included  in 
conference  reports  on  spending  bills  As 
we  all  know,  bills  are  frequently  rewrit- 
ten extensively  in  conference  The  Con- 
gress is  still  acting  on  conference  reports 
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without  carefully-developed  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  final  bills  Tins  should  be 
remedied  as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 

EVASION    OF    MAY     I.'.     BEfoRTlNC;    DEADLINES 

There  is  a  serious  loophole  in  the  May 
1.=)  deadline  for  reporting  authorization 
hills  Committees  are  increasingly  adopt- 
ing; the  practice  of  filing  incomplete  bills, 
and  even  dummy  bills,  to  satisfy  the 
formal  requirement  TTiey  then  rely  on 
committee  IlcRir  amendmenUs,  often  ac- 
cepted \Mthout  real  debate,  to  clean  up 
the  bills  This  practice  should  be  stopped 
before  it  spreads  One  way  to  do  it  would 
be  to  provide  a  point  nf  order  against 
committee  amendments  Another  po.ssi- 
bility  would  be  to  require  amendmenUs  to 
be  offered  by  the  committee,  or  by  Sen- 
ators signing  the  reports,  to  be  printed 
and  summarized  in  the  Record  at  least 
3  days  before  the  bill  is  considered 


TWO-YEAR    BCCK.FTS      A  I'TH  nRI/.ATIONS    AND 
APfRnpHIATIONS 

For  the  longer  run,  I  think  we  must 
.start  working  to  get  the  Congre.ss  on  a 
2-year  fiscal  period  There  is  simply  too 
much  time  pressure  a.s.sociated  with  the 
1-year  fiscal  period  lor  effective  oversight 
to  be  done  and  other  aspects  of  congres- 
sional decisionmaking  to  be  carried  out 
efficiently  I  am  plea.sed  that  Senator 
Baker,  our  incoming  ma.iority  leader,  has 
expressed  serious  interest  in  this  funda- 
mental change  Senator  Bumpers  and 
others  have  also  recommended  that  the 
Congress  "un  jam "  its  calendar  and  in- 
crca.se  time  for  program  oversight  by 
moving  to  a  biennial  cycle  for  most 
money  decisions. 

CONroRMANC-E    OF    BUDGET    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBDIVISIONS    OF   THE    BUOCET 

1  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  adop- 
tion for  appropriation  purpo.ses  of  the 
functional  divisions  u.sed  in  the  executive 
branch  and  congressional  budgets.  It  Ls 
clear  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  exists 
because  of  the  use  in  the  appropriation 
process  of  the  traditional  13  bills  orga- 
nized by  departments  and  agencies,  while 
the  budget  process  uses  a  "functions  and 
mi.ssions"  approach 

I  have  had  some  second  thoughts  on 
this  recently,  however,  and  am  no  longer 
certain  that  it  would  be  wi.se  to  put  the 
two  processes  on  the  same  information 
base  If  the  allocations  crosswalking 
process  can  be  strengthened  and  become 
better  understood,  and  if  points  of  order 
can  be  made  available  to  help  enforce 
the  allocations,  this  might  be  a  better 
course  than  the  one  I  earlier  advocated 

RESnsSIIlNS    AND    DrFFBHALS 

A  careful  review  should  be  made  of  ex- 
perience to  date  under  title  X.  the  im- 
poundment control  provisions  One  prob- 
lem that  needs  attention  is  the  present 
•  all  or  nothing"  situation  on  deferrals  I 
believe  it  is  e.ssential  to  provide  a  simple 
procedure  under  which  Congress  can 
approve  part  of  a  deferral  propo.sed  by 
the  President  when  it  decides  not  to  go 
along  With  an  entire  propo.sed  deferral 

TECHNICAL     CHANGES 

There  are  a  couple  of  aspects  of  the 
timetable  set  forth  in  the  Budget  .Act 
that  simply  have  proven  unworkable 
One  of  these  is  the  date  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  current  services 


estimates  By  agreement  with  the  Budget 
Committees,  OMB  began  about  3  years 
ago  to  submit  these  estimates  in  January 
as  part  of  the  President's  budget  submis- 
sion. This  was  essential  because  the 
President's  economic  forecast  is  not 
available  in  November  when  the  Budget 
Act  .says  the  current  services  estimates 
are  to  be  submitted  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem quickly  arose  of  the  current  .services 
estmiates  being  submitted  on  a  different 
economic  base  than  was  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  budget  proposals  submitted  in 
January  The  switch  in  timing  of  the  cur- 
rent services  estimates  has  caused  no 
problems  and  should  be  included  in  the 
Budget  Act 

Likewi.<;e.  the  CBO  annual  repK)rts  and 
economic  foreca-sts  are  now  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Committees  in  January  or 
February  rather  than  in  April  as  pro- 
jected in  the  Budget  Art  The  Budget 
Committees  Fimply  must  have  this  mate- 
rial earlier  than  the  Budget  Act  provides 
in  order  for  it  to  be  used  in  preixirations 
for  markup  of  the  first  budget  resolution. 
Mr  President.  I  thank  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  for  your  time  I  hope 
the.se  comments  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  conduct  the  examination  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  which  Ccngress  is  now 
committed 
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THK     PRIME     TIME     PROGRAM     IN 
RHODE   ISLAND 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
innovative  and  successful  humanities 
program  for  senior  citizens  that  is 
operating  under  the  direct'on  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aguip  through  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  I  would  also  like  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  of  a  program  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  that  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  National  CouncJl  on  Agings 
model. 

The  program  in  Rhode  Island  is  called 
•prime  time  •  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
social  and  cultural  nounshment  of  senior 
citizens  and.  from  all  reports,  has  ex- 
panded the  lives  of  its  participants 
orime  time  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  education  and  the  arts  are  relevant 
to  older  people  and  that  they  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  our  country 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  program  more  deserv- 
ing of  support.  The  prime  time  program 
in  Rhode  Island  is  open  to  all  seniors  and 
anyone  el.se  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  it  It  began  as  a  discussion 
group  m  the  tradition  of  the  English 
coffeehouses  Prime  time  has  continued 
to  grow  and  now  regularly  hears  from 
guest  speakers  on  topics  ranging  from 
social  security  to  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation 

I  am  delighted  with  the  popularity  of 
this  program  and  hoije  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exoand  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned that  the  words  "senior  citizen" 
conjure  up  thoughts  of  inactivity  and  re- 
tirement Ironically,  however,  in  .school 
seniors  are  usually  the  most  informed, 
active  and  productive  individuals.  I  hope 
that  our  country's  attitude  about  seniors 
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will  change  and  that  the  wealth  of  their 
experience  and  their  potential  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  may  be  recognized. 

The  prime  time  program  is  moving  us 
closer  to  this  goal  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  used  as  a  model  for  other  States  to 
develop  new  programs  for  their  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  m  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  October  19  edition  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prime  Time  Regards  Food  for  Thought  as  a 

Basic    Need   of   the    Elderly 

I  By  Bob  McCreanori 

A  year  ago  In  South  County,  about  a  dozen 

elderly  and  near-elderly  got  together  to  form 

an  organization   with  objectives  that  give  a 

new  dimension  of  service  to  themselves  and 

others 

Called  Prime  Time,  the  organization  seeks 
to  "nourish  our  minds  and  spirits  ■  some- 
thing the  Prime  Timers  see  as  a  basic  need, 
along  with  the  more  obvious  necessities 

They  feel  it  Is  "equally  basic  to  live  rich 
lives,  lo  grow,  to  develop  skills  and  talents, 
to  expand  our  minds  and  spirits  and  to 
continue  contributing  to  our  society  While 
we  are  vigorous,  vital  and  productive,  we 
are  happy.  It  also  removes  a  burden  from 
society  and  our  families  ' 

Pour  members  of  Prime  Time,  Mrs  Emma 
Sacco.  president  pro  tern,  Mrs  Sunny  Fl.sher, 
Mrs  Eleanor  Car:son  and  Eugene  kennerly! 
summed  up  the  activities  and  aspirations  of 
this  unusual.  If  not  unique,  organization 
While  recognizing  the  importance  of  strong 
programs  and  agencies  Insuring  that  the 
elderly  have  proper  shelter,  health  care, 
transportation  and  other  material  needs. 
Prime  Time  goes  beyond  them  to  the  social, 
cultural  and  intellectual  nourishment  that 
an  active  mind  dcmanas   throutihout   life 

"Not  enough  attention  Is  being  paid  to  the 
independent,  the  able  elderly  and  their  more 
sophl.stlcated  needs,"  Mrs  Sacco  said  "There 
is  a  need  to  change  the  image  of  the  elderly 
as  people  In  nu.sing  homes  or  who  have  to 
be  shuttled  by  bus." 

Much  of  the  conversation.  In  a  room  Prime 
Time  uses  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
in  Kingston,  dealt  with  contlnulne  edtica- 
tlon  opportunities  for  the  elderly  Among 
other  things.  Prime  Time  would  like  to  see 
the  minimum  age  for  the  waiving  of  tuition 
reduced  to  55,  from  65.  at  state  colleges 

It  notes  that  for  the  age  group  It  is  con- 
cerned with  "establl.<;hed  .social  contacts  and 
family  life  may  change  dra.stlcallv  or  end 
abruptly,  and  loneliness,  sometimes  Isolation 
becomes  a  serious  problem" 

Prime  Time  wants  effectiveness-training 
workshops,  short  courses,  dl.scus.sion  groups 
to  help  people  handle  personal,  family  and 
social  relationships  in  ways  that  •enrich 
their  prime  time"  Prime  Time  stresses  per- 
sonal enrichment,  and  It  wants  opportunities 
for  the  elderly  to  achieve  it  through,  among 
other  things,  active  participation  In  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts 

The  groups  ba.slc  public  activities  since  Its 
rounding,  as  a  conversation  and  book  discus- 
sion group,  has  been  the  sponsoring  of 
fakers  and  di.scusslons  on  a  varietv  of  sub- 
ects^  Speakers  have  Inchided  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Social  Secuilty  Admitustratlon 
an  Investment  broker,  a  hypnotherapist  and 
ilterary  figures 

H.^'!"^,  "^""^  emphasizes  that  It  is  not  aca- 
no^h?n  ^'  °'"'^"'^'l-  »ha!  membership  ha.s 
tion  >r^>,  '^^  *'*^  ^  P""'^"-"*  formal-educa- 
non  background  It.s  interests  range  as  wide 
a«  the  needs  of  the  elderly 

Jh^hT"'*'^'"^  '"'  *'"''  ^'"'"^«'  Time,  with  Its 
added  dimension  of  service,  has  a  role  to  play 
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In  what  Is  called  the  aging  network,  the 
complex  of  agencies  and  people  that  make  up 
the  elderly  and  their  services. 

•■Our  Interests  have  l)een  recognized  as 
valid."  Mrs  Sacco  said. 

All  •important  spinoff'  foreseen  In  Prime 
Time  Is  the  develoT>lng  of  •frlendsiilps  and 
a  heaJthy  social  Interaction'  among  people 
with  similar  goals  and  problems.  Prime  Time 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  local  organization 
Prime  Timers  are  Interested  in  anyone  who 
shares  their  views 

Prime  Time  meet£  on  Sundays  at  1 :  30  In 
the  student  lounge  of  the  Memorial  Union 
at  URL.  Mrs.  Sacco  invites  anyone  Interested 
in  knowing  more  atxDut  the  organization  or 
in  offering  Ideas  on  programs  that  can  be 
pursued  to  Join  the  InformaJ  discussion  today 
or  later  Information  can  also  be  obtained 
by  calling  783-4138  or  789-0109 

Strong  evidence  that  Prime  Time  has  valid 
interests  is  found  In  the  Public  Policy  Agenda 
1980-81  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
(NCOA)  Under  the  heading  •Humanities." 
NCOA  says  It  recognizes  that  the  Intellec- 
tual, social,  psychological  and  educational 
needs  of  the  aging  can  be  as  important  as 
their  physical  needs  •NCOA^s  Humanities 
Program  has  discovered  a  keen  desire  to  en- 
t-age  in  humanistic  endeavors  in  everv-  seg- 
ment of  .Americas  aging  population  The 
humanities  offer  all  older  Americans  a  way 
of  satisfying  Uielr  desires  f.Tir  learning  and 
sharing,  and  of  enhancing  their  sense  of  self- 
wonh  •■  NCOA  says  that  •humanistic  activity 
has  t)©come  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of 
many  of  those  enrolled  In  the  Senior  Cen- 
ters Humanities  Program,'  which  It  sponsors 
through  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities 

•Though  many  of  them  were  not  familiar 
with  the  term  humanities. •  participants 
iiave  brought  the  wora  to  nie  and  given  it  a 
new  and  dynamic  definition  by  exploratory 
discussions  of  their  experiences  and  opin- 
ions," says  NCOA,  whose  policy  recommenda- 
tions include  that : 

Responding  to  the  fundamental  human 
needs  for  education  and  intellectual  growth 
at  ail  ages  be  a  recognized  priority  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Our  society  re?ognlze  that  education  is  a 
continuing  process  and  that  educational  op- 
portunities should  be  broadened  to  assure 
expression  nf  the  wealth  of  experience  of  the 
nation  s  older  population 

Humanists,  educators  and  society  be  made 
to  realize  that  older  Amencans  constitute  a 
valuable  resource  as  commentators  on  Ameri- 
can social  and  cultural  hi.story  and  as  in- 
terpreters of  the  traditions,  folkways,  litera- 
ture and  language  which  enrich  our  multi- 
cultural heritage 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
maniUes  (Continue  Its  interest  in  and  .sup- 
port for  the  involvement  of  older  people  in 
cultural  and  humani.stic  endeavors 

The  1981  White  House  Conferenice  of  Aging 
fully  examine  the  role  of  the  humanities  m 
enriching  the  lives  of  older  people  and  in 
improving  public  attitudes  toward  aging  and 
the  elderly. 

Programs  supported  by  local  and  state 
councils  on  humanities  increasingly  corLsider 
the  older  American  in  allocation  of  funds 
Public  libraries,  histonca!  societies  and 
other  cultural  and  humanistic  InstltutioiLs 
increasingly  make  their  programs  and  serv- 
ices accessible  and  interesting  to  older 
patrons  and    become    directly    involved 

in    developing    and    designing    creative    pro- 
^Tams  for  and  about  aging 

inibllc  .schools  begin  to  u.se  older  .Americans 
to  explain  local  and  family  history  They 
must  call  on  older  Americans  with  experti.se 
or  experience  to  act  as  lecturers,  aides  and 
clasiTo.  in  resources  The  resulting  intergen- 
erational  communication  will  break  dowTi  the 
stereotvpes  and  misooncex^tious  applied  to 
bot  h  age  grotips 

SeiUor  centers  increasingly  involve  a  broad 
range  of  cultural  resources  and  institutions 


in  their  programming  In  so  doing  they  wUl 
help  assure  a  broad  humanistic  perrocctlve 
on  aging  within  our  society  and  a  more 
integrated,  multidimensional  life  for  older 
Americans 


OIL  SHALE:  THE  REASONABLE  PACE 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OFF- 
TRACT  LEASING 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  has  reported  HR 
7941  to  provide  off-tract  leasing  related 
to  oil  shale.  I  strongly  oppose  one  pron- 
sion  in  that  biU.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  general  philosophy  regard- 
ing the  development  of  oil  shale  as  well 
as  my  particular  comments  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation 

During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  with  the  administration  with 
the  Colorado  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  with  the  prospective  oil  shale 
industry  to  provide  economic  incentives 
and  other  Federal  policies  to  promote  the 
safe  development  of  synthetic  fuels.  My 
own  State  of  Colorado  contains  over  80 
percent  of  the  oil  shale  resources  in  this 
country  The  amount  of  reserves  is  poten- 
tially larger  than  all  of  the  conventional 
oil  reserves  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
combined 

The  development  of  shale  oil  poses  a 
prand  opportunity,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  potential  threat  to  my  home  State  of 
Colorado  Therefore.  I  take  special  inter- 
est in  legislation  which  pertains  to  the 
development  of  oil  shale  resources 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  Special  Subcomnuttee  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  last  year.  I  invesUgated 
in  detail  appropriate  economic  incentives 
to  accelerate  investment  in  prototype 
demonstration  plans  for  oil  shale  tech- 
nologies As  a  continuation  of  that  in- 
vestment, this  year  I  chaired  two  field 
hearings  in  Colorado  These  hearmgs 
focused  on  the  maximum  feasible  rate  of 
development  of  an  oil  shale  industr\-.  as 
well  as  on  the  maximum  ultimate' size 
of  the  industry,  in  hght  of  such  consid- 
erations as  air  quahty.  water  supplv  and 
community  development. 

Due  to  the  urgent  need  of  this  Nation 
to  eliminate  its  dependence  on  imported 
o.l,  particularly  from  the  Middle  East  I 
advocate  putting  this  country  on  an  en- 
ergy budget  That  energy  budget  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  oil  imports  by 
the  year  1990.  To  an  important  degree, 
reduc  na  o  1  imports  depends  on  the  safe 
cevelopment  of  synthetic  fuels,  particu- 
larly shale  oil 

Based  on  testimony  at  the  hearings 
this  year  and  other  investigations.  I  be- 
1  eve  the  oil  shale  industry  in  Colorado 
and  nearby  Stat<^  can  reasonablv  grow- 
to  trroduce  approximately  half  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  the  late  1980's 
If  these  early  plants  are  successful  eco- 
nomically and  demonstrate  that  they  are 
environmentally  sound.  I  believe  these 
plants  can  be  duplicated  so  that  total 
o:l  shale  production  can  reach  about  a 
milhon  barreLs  of  oil  per  day  m  the  earlv 
to  mid  1990's, 

A  miihon  barrels  of  shale  oil  a  day 
would  be  extremely  significant  m  help- 
ing this  country  reach  energy  independ- 
ence   The  potential  for  producing  ever 
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more  shale  oil  rests  less  with  econonrut 
coiislderations  than  envirotmiental  ones. 
In  piirtKular.  the  cleaner  the  first  gen- 
eral on  plants  can  be.  the  greater  the  po- 
tential for  larger  amounts  of  production 
from  second  generation  plants  in  the  fu- 
ture In  particular,  for  example,  if  the 
first  generation  plants  create  so  much 
air  pollution  that  the  upper  limits  of  air 
pollution  health  regulations  are  needed, 
then  development  of  future  plants  would 
be  constrained 

In  summary,  my  philosophy  on  oil 
shale  Is  twofold  We  should  proceed  with 
all  dispatch  to  demonstrate  the  vanoas 
oil  shale  technologies  Federal  incentives 
or  other  Federal  policies  should  be  en- 
acted where  necessary  to  demonstrate  all 
promising  technologies.  But.  we  should 
not  be  so  hasty  with  prototype  plants 
that  we  risk  unsound  environmental  im- 
pacts which  would  degrade  the  quality  of 
1  fe  in  Colorado  and.  just  as  importantly, 
limit  the  future  development  of  the  oil 
shale  industry. 

OFF- TRACT     LEASING 

This  past  spring  I  introduced  S.  2858, 
a  biU  to  provide  new  authority  for  leas- 
ing off-tract  lands  for  oil  shale  develop- 
ment After  an  enormous  amount  of  in- 
vestigation. I  decided  testing  the  open 
pit  mining  technology  for  oil  shale  pro- 
duction would  require  the  leasing  of  oft- 
tract  lands  for  disposal  of  overburden 
and  some  waste  materials. 

During  this  investigation,  I  found  that 
open  pit  mining  could  offer  economic  as 
well  as  some  environmental  advantages 
to  the  alternative  approaches  However, 
because  of  the  potential  hazards  of 
open  pit  mining,  my  legislation  would 
allow  off-tract  lands  to  be  leaseti  for 
open  pit  mining  only  by  holders  of  ex- 
isting prototype  lea.ses  My  legislative 
proposal  embodies  the  policy  objective 
of  providing  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
ooen  pit  mining  concept,  but  not  pro- 
viding for  the  full-scale  commercial  de- 
velopment of  open  pit  mlnlns  at  this 
time. 

Due  to  the  location   of  the   resource, 
open  pit  minmR  for  oil  shale  is  limited 
to   two   counties    in    western   Colorado 
This    is    in    the    Piceance    Creek    Basin 
where  the  thickness  of  the  shale  reserve 
Is  so  great  that  it  is  economically  feasi- 
ble to  dig  through  over  500  feet  of  over- 
burden to  the  shale  resource.  Because  of 
the  concentration  of  activity  caused  by 
the   development   of   these  resources   in 
Colorado,  we  must  insure  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources   is  soiuui 
The   IcKisliition    which    I    introduced.   S 
2858,  would  dn  this  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, HR    7941    which  wa.s  reported  by 
the  Senate  FnerMV  Committt-e,  has  a  key 
provision  which  could  allow  for  unsound 
development  of  shale  resources. 

The  critical  policy  difference  between 
my  bill  and  the  S<>nate-reported  H  R 
7941  lies  in  the  198.S  date  m  the  latter 
bill,  Tlie  Senate-reported  bill  would  al- 
low off-tract  leases  to  be  awardixl  to  the 
holder  of  any  oil  shale  lea.se  in  existence 
prior  to  1985  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  this  provision  could  allow  off-tract 
lea.sing  to  a  full-scale  commercial  lease 
program  before  we  know  all  of  tlie  effects 
of  such  development 


Although  commercial  leasmg  before 
1985  is  unlikely  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interiors  present  plans,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  could  accelerate  its  leasing 
schedule  In  particular,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  could  complete  the  pro- 
grammatic environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  commercial  leasing  within  the 
next  2  years,  A  year  later,  by  1983.  the 
entire  Piceance  Creek  basin  m  Colorado 
could  be  leased. 

If  the  provisions  of  H  R  7941  were  to 
become  law.  then  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  lease  adjacent  lands  to  all 
of  these  future  leases  to  allow  open  pit 
mining  over  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
m  the  Piceance  Creek  basin. 

When  open  pit  mining  may  prove  to  be 
an  economical  and  environmentally  safe 
method  of  oil  shale  production.  I  must 
oppose  legislaUon  that  could  allow  open 
pit  mining  to  proceed  at  large  commer- 
cial scales  until  this  is  demonstrated  first 
in  a  prototype  program.  For  this  reason. 
I  strongly  oppose  passage  of  H.R.  7941  as 
It  presently  stands. 

I  have  worked  with  members  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  to  try  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  this  bill  I  could  sup- 
port this  bill  if  the  1985  date  moved  back 
to  1980  to  limit  off-tract  leases  only 
to  current  leaseholders  With  the  1980 
date,  this  legislation  would  allow  off- 
tract  leases,  any  time  in  the  future,  to 
any  of  the  existing  prototype  oil  shale 
leases  In  future  years  if  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable and  safe  to  proceed  with  more  off- 
tract  leases  to  permit  more  open  pit  min- 
ing, the  provLsions  of  this  legislation 
could  be  extended. 

OTHER     NtEDED    CONSIDERATIONS 

After  the  introduction  of  my  bill.  S 
2858,  and  after  Energy  Committee  hear- 
ings, several  minor  i.ssues  were  brought 
up  to  improve  this  bill  These  issues  per- 
tain to  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  to 
the  applicability  of  existing  environ- 
mental legislation,  and  to  the  method  of 
payments  for  the  perspective  leases 

If  H.R.  7941  is  brought  to  the  Senate 
tloor  and  amended  to  change  the  1985 
date  back  to  1980.  I  will  add  legislative 
history  to  explain  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  these  matters. 

First.  I  believe  the  Congress  should  re- 
assert the  applicability  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  and  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  Prior  to  the  Lssuance 
of  leases  provided  by  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State, 
should  review  and  evaluate  all  reasonable 
alternative  oil  shale  waste  disposal,  man- 
agement, or  other  use  methods  and  loca- 
tions, and  all  reasonable  options  for  the 
siting  of  other  facilities  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act 

Second,  the  terms  of  the  lease  for  off- 
tract  lands  should  include  provisions  for 
the  advanced  payment  of  ro\alties  Un- 
der exi.sting  laws,  the  payments  made  for 
od  .shale  lea-ses  are  shared  with  the  af- 
fei'ted  States  The  State  of  Colorado's 
oil  shale  trust  fund  u.ses  these  revenues 


to  help  communities  support  the  neces- 
sary public  investmenUs  to  support  the 
population  and  economic  growth  caused 
bv  rapid  energy  development 

The  State  has  a  problem  in  actjuinng 
sufficient  revenues  to  help  communities 
in  advance  of  this  rapid  development 
Therefore,  the  terms  of  the.se  off-tract 
leases  should  include  provisions  for  the 
companies  to  make  their  annual  pay- 
ments in  advance  These  advance  pay- 
ments, of  course,  would  substitute  for 
the  annual  payments  for  a  later  period 
of  years. 

Third,  any  leases  made  for  off-tract 
lands  should  include  in  their  value  any 
oil  shale  resources  which  are  rendered 
less  productive  as  a  result  of  the  surface 
storage  of  overburden  or  waste  materials 
from  adjacent  operations.  Thus,  in  de- 
termining such  fair  market  value,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  at  a  min- 
imum take  into  account  the  surface 
value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  uses 
foregone  or  rendered  more  difficult  as  a 
result  of  disposal. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2858  earlier  this 
year,  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  exercise 
all  speed  in  passing  this  bill.  This  speed 
appeared  to  be  necessary  at  the  time 
because  one  company  was  in  immediate 
need  of  off-tract  lands  adjacent  to  a  pro- 
totype lease. 

This  company  was  then  engaged  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  modified  in-situ 
process.  However,  the  company  wished 
to  maintain  the  option  of  shifting  to  the 
open-pit  mining  technique  in  the  future 
Were  the  company  to  switch  to  open-pit 
mining  technique  in  the  future,  it  would 
need  to  locate  its  above-ground  retort- 
ing facilities  off  the  existing  tract.  If  the 
facilities  had  to  be  located  on  the  exist- 
ing tract,  they  would  have  to  be  disman- 
tled and  moved  off  tract  at  a  later  date 
in  order  to  allow  open-pit  mining. 

Thus,  the  intent  of  S  2858  was  tn  al- 
low the  immediate  sale  ot  an  off-tract 
lease  to  provide  lor  above-ground  proc- 
essing facilities  and.  of  course,  to  provide 
for  off-tract  overburden  storage  area  in 
the  event  the  company  chose  the  open- 
pit  technique  at  a  later  date. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  legisla- 
tion, this  company  has  succes.stully  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  provide  an  off-tract  site  ad- 
jacent to  its  existing  lease.  The  company 
will  purchase  other  lands  elsewhere  m 
Colorado  havinR  high  value  for  wildlife 
to  swap  with  the  States  lands  adjacent 
to  their  present  oil  shale  lca.se 

This  site  is  only  a  few  hundred  acres 
and  Ls  suitable  for  the  above-ground 
processing  retorts  associated  with  the 
existing  planned  level  of  activity  at  the 
site  Thus,  the  company  can  design  and 
locate  its  ab-ne- ground  retorts  off  it.'^ 
adjacent  tract  without  needing  a  Federal 
lease  for  off-tract  lands. 

I  believe  there  is  still  a  need  to  pass 
this  legislation  to  [irovide  off-tract  leas- 
ing However,  the  need  is  not  .so  urgent 
at  this  time  that  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider legislation  which  does  not  fully 
protect  Colorado  from  potential  harm 
in  the  future  Thus,  if  agreement  can- 
not be  reached  to  nuxiify  the  198.1  provi- 
sions of  H  R  7941,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  wait  until  next  year  to  consider 


this  legislation  with  more  time  for  de- 
liberation on  the.se  matters 


UMI 


SENATOR  WARREN  G    MAGNUSON 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, now  finishing  his  sixth  full  term. 
Senator  Macnison — or  "Maccie,  as  his 
constituents  and  colleagues  know  him— 
has  served  in  the  Senate  since  1944  Be- 
fore that  time,  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  During  his 
years  of  service  to  hLs  State  and  to  the 
Nation,  he  has  compiled  a  record  of  ac- 
complishments that  is  long,  impressive, 
and  Jar  reacning  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  a  variety  of  fields — health,  education, 
consumer  protection  the  environment, 
and  employment — all  of  which  have  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  everyday  lives 
of  the  American  people 

Throughout  his  career.  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN — known  in  many  circles  as  "Mr. 
Health" — has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
congressional  advocates  of  medical  re- 
search and  assistance  In  his  first  term 
in  Congress,  he  cosponsored  a  bill  to 
create  the  National  Cancer  Institute  As 
a  freshman  Senator,  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  create  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  first  medicare  bill.  He  also 
authored  legislation  which  established 
the  National  Health  Services  Corps, 
which  recruits  and  assigns  health  pro- 
fessionals to  serve  in  medically  under- 
.served  areas. 

Durinp  his  11  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  health  and  social  programs. 
Senator  Macnuso.n  was  able  to  champion 
his  longstanding  interest  in  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people 

Another  of  Macc.ie's  hallmarks  has 
been  his  concern  for  consumers  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  23  years,  his  efforts  to  protect 
consumers  are  lepenriar>-  He  is  the 
author  of  more  consumer  protection  lefi- 
islation  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate, 

Senator  Macnuson's  career  is  filled 
with  numerous  other  examples  of  his 
active  involvement  in  issues  of  national 
and  international  importance  It  has 
been  an  honor  to  work  with  "Maccie." 


SENATOR  DONALD  STEWART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 
Donald  W  Stewart's  .service  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  a  brief  2  years  I  prefer  not 
to  measure  that  service  so  much  in  time 
as  I  do  in  Don's  hard  work  and  the  re- 
sulting accomplishments  for  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  his  SenaU-  colleagues 

When  Don  came  mt.i  office,  one  of  his 
first  concerns  was  adequate  health  care 
in  rural  areas  of  Alabama  He  main- 
tained that  Alabama  could  best  decide 
how  to  combat  Alabama's  problems. 
Today,  the  new  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Affairs  in  Alabama  is  not  only  helping 
rural  communities  throughout  the  State, 
but  is  serving  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  country- 
Working  within  his  committee  assipn- 
ments  on  the  Agnculture.  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  Banknu-  Committees  Don 
Stewart  has  pone  u>  task  to  .save  the 
small  businessmen  m  this  country  the 
family  farmers  in  the  State  of  Alabama 


He  has  fought  the  interest  rate  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  he 
believes  are  most  damaging  to  the 
farmers  and  small  businessmen. 

Working  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Donald 
helped  to  develop  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  national  alcohol  fuels  program 
The  program  will  help  farmers  and  con- 
sumers better  manage  the  energj-  crisis 
and  supply  shortages  It  will  bring  a 
new  industry  to  farmens  and  small 
businessmen. 

In  today's  times,  we  do  not  need 
another  politician  criticizing  the  shape 
of  the  countn'.  We  need  someone  who 
jumps  in  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
begins  working  toward  solutions  Don 
Stewart  came  to  the  Senate  working, 
and  made  his  positive  presence  felt  by 
all  of  us.  I  thank  Senator  Stewart  for 
his  service  to  this  body  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  MrGO\'ERN 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  George  McGovekn,  is  a 
man  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  adult 
life  to  public  service  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Throughout  these  years, 
he  has  displaved  the  kind  of  public- 
spirited  dedication  and  leadership  which 
earned  him  his  party's  highest  accolade 
m  1972,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

These  qualities — dedication  and  lead- 
ership— nave  also  been  the  hallmark  of 
George  McGovern's  senice  m  the  U,S 
Senate  For  18  years  he  hii-s  dedicated 
himself  and  led  the  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sounder  programs  in  agncul- 
ture.  energy,  and  foreign  policy 

Indeed  no  man  has  worked  harder  to 
make  the  programs  m  these  areas  more 
responsive  to  the  Nation's  needs  anc  re- 
quirements Take,  for  example.  Senator 
McGovern's  pioneennp  work  m  the  field 
of  hunger  and  nutrition.  Because  of  the 
1968  McGovern  resolution,  the  Senate 
established  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  This  com- 
mittee, in  turn,  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  in  focusmp  public  attention 
on  this  Nation's  nutritional  require- 
ments. 

For  this  and  for  so  many  other  con- 
tributions, this  country  owes  Geohce  Mc- 
Govekn a  deej)  debt  of  gratitude — and  a 
lot  more.  In  particular  it  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  ne\-er  hesitating  to  take 
an  unpopular  position  and  to  stand  up 
for  his  convictions 

As  evidence  of  these  fine  attributes,  if 
any  be  needed,  one  has  only  to  point  to 
Senator  McGovern's  early  but  prescient 
opposition  to  our  military  involvement  m 
'Vietnam  As  a  result  of  this  and  so  many 
other  issues,  his  courage  and  foresipht 
are  recomiized  as  legendary 

I  commend  Senator  McGovern  for  his 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 


SENATOR    FRANK    CHURCH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
Senator  Frank  Church  has  ably  served 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  for  24  years. 


As  an  especially  effective  Member  of 
this  body,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  articulate  contributor  to 
a  wide  range  of  public  issues.  Frank 
Church  has  been  an  esteemed  colleague 
and  a  close  friend. 

Senator  Church  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  at  the  age  of  32,  and  shortly  after 
that,  he  quickly  earned  his  repuation  as 
a  man  of  integrity,  intelligence  and  cour- 
age Just  SL&  quickly,  he  earned  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
effective  legislators  m  the  Senate — for 
his  own  Stale  of  Idaho,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  elderly,  and  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  foreign  policy  area. 

In  the  96Lh  Congress,  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator Church  is  especially  proud  of  two 
accomplishments:  First.  h;,<  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  River  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness Center  in  central  Idaho,  and  ,sec- 
ond.  his  sponsorship  of  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1979,  These  are  the  kinds 
of  legislative  mitiatives  on  which  Frank 
Church  has  taken  the  lead,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Idaho  but  ;or  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  wnole. 

The  elderly  have  been  one  of  Sena- 
tor Church's  special  interests  over  the 
years.  And  as  many  know,  he  has  often 
referred  to  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Aging  Committee  as  "perhaps 
th^  most  satisfying  of  my  Senate  career." 
This  IS  understandable,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  needs  and  well-being  ot  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens  have  been  many 
indeed. 

Senator  Church  is  probably  best  known 
to  the  country  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Here  his 
leadership  has  proved  crucial  on  numer- 
ous matters.  To  cite  just  one  example: 
Following  the  decision  to  recognize  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  under  Frank 
Church's  direction,  approved  sound  and 
sensible  legislation  to  as.>ure  continued 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan  The  Senate  as  a  whole  adopted 
this  legislation  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  90  to  6, 

In  all  of  these  areas,  it  has  been  my 
special  pleasure  to  work  with  Senator 
Church  He  ha^;  been  an  extremely  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Senate  leadership 
team,  and  he  has  contriouted  greatly  to 
the  creativity  and  drive  of  the  Senate 
Itself.  For  all  of  these  reasons — and  a 
lot  more — I  will  greatly  miss  my  es- 
teemed colleague  and  close  friend 


SEX.ATOR    BIRCH    BAYH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
when  Birch  Bayh  was  sworn  in  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  back  in  1963.  i.rac- 
ically  no  one  in  the  country  had  ever 
heard  of  "gasohal"  Now.  as  Senator 
Eayh  prepares  to  leave  thi.^  body,  gasohol 
!•<  known  to  one  and  all  as  an  American 
alternative  to  importer;  oil  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  efforts  cf  Senator  Bayk 

In  his  18-year  career  m  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate. Birch  Bayh  has  brought  vitality, 
imagination,  and  determination  to  his 
duties. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportaaon 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Senator  Bayh  was  involved 
with  the  operation  of  the  highway  trust 
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fund.  The  interstate  highway  system,  the 
main  beneficiary  of  the  fund,  has  been 
substantially  completed  m  the  past  few 
years  under  the  stewardship  of  Senator 
B^YH.  An  amendment  sponsored  by 
Birch  Bayh  to  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  created  the  Na- 
tional Alcohol  Fuels  Commission. 

In  addition.  Senator  Bayh  has  chaired 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of 
Ihe  Judiciary  Committee,  which  consid- 
ered and  reported  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  its  extension,  passed  bv 
the  Senate  Senator  Bayh  Is  regarded  as 
a  sound  student  of  the  Constitution — 
knowledge  which  ha.<  served  him  well  in 
this  body 

As  chairman  of  tiie  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Birch  Bayh  sought  to 
maintain  a  .strong  and  etTective  intelli- 
gence establishment,  but  insisted  that 
.such  a  networic  not  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  While  thLs  kind  of  balance  has 
been  difficult  to  achieve,  the  effort  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
our  free  .society 

Senator  Bayh  has  taken  on  difflrult 
tasks  during  his  .service  to  Indiana  and 
the  United  States  He  has  not  flinched 
or  retreated  from  any  Icgi.slatlve  battle 
His  perseverance  and  commitment  will 
be  sorely  mi.'^sed 


his  views  knowTi.  even  when  they  were 
unpt^pular.  He  is  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  uitegnty  and  courage  he  has 
demonstrated  In  his  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  and  the  Nation. 


SENATOR   .JOHN  CULVER 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Andrew  Jackson  .said.  ■Qne  man 
with  courage  makes  a  majority  '  Senator 
John  Culver  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution during  the  6  years  he  has 
represented  the  people  of  Iowa 

John  Cuiver  has  been  a  leader  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service^  He  has  consistentlv  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  enhanced  US 
military  readiness.  His  foresight  was 
evident  in  the  spring  of  19";  5  when  the 
Senate  approved  his  amendment  requir- 
ing an  annual  reixirt  on  readine.ss.  which 
became  permanent  law  in  1977 

Ho  has  urged  greater  roordinatlon 
within  NATO  Hus  proposals  have  helped 
form  a  basts  for  NATO's  long-term  de- 
fense program. 

In  addition  to  his  vigorous  leadership 
on  tiie  readiness  Lssue.  a.s  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Ite.search  and  E>evelop- 
ment.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pressed 
the  Pentagon  to  emphiisize  less  complex 
equipment  and  pay  greater  attention  to 
built-in  reliability  He  has  stressed  the 
imf)ortan(e  of  maintaining  the  readiness 
of  existing  e<iuipment 

John  Ci-lvek  s  common.sense  ap- 
proach to  our  military  necd.s  has  made 
him  an  exceptionally  valuable  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee 

In  addition  to  serving  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Senator  Culver  hius  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  on  Sm;Ul  Bu.siness 

He  has  been  a  friend  of  tiie  family 
farmer  He  coauthored  the  1977  farm  bill 
amendment  to  prohibit  large  nonfarm 
corporations  and  trusLs  from  rei-eiving 
payments  under  commodities  programs 

Senator  Culver  has  consistently  made 


SENATOR  JOHN  DURKIN 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD  Mr  President 
during    hts    6    years    in    office.    Senator 
DuRKiN    built    an    impressive    record    of 
legislative  initiatives  and   achievement.^. 

The  development  of  a  national  energy 
policy  was  the  predominant  domestic 
issue  of  this  Congress  As  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. John  Dcrkin  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  Congress'  efforts  to  reduce  US 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  He  has  long 
been  an  advcx-ate  of  alternative  energy 
sources  and  greater  energy  efficiency  in 
homes,  business,  and  industry 

Senator  Durkin  authored  and  guided 
to  pa.ssage  the  small-scale  hydroelectric 
feasibility  and  construction  loan  pro- 
gram The  program  will  provide  financial 
assistance  to  accelerate  the  conversion  of 
dams  to  small-scale  hydro«>lectric  power- 
plants  A  clean,  efficient  source  of  energy 
which  will  help  both  New  Hampshire  and 
other  States  gain  greater  energy  self- 
sufficiencv 

John  Durkin  introduced  the  bill — now 
law — creating  the  solar  bank,  which  will 
provide  low-interest  loans  to  consumers 
to  purctiase  cost -saving  solar  energy  sys- 
tems Tlie  program  will  also  create  many 
new  jobs 

In  energy  and  in  otlier  areas.  Senator 
Di'RKiN  has  ably  served  his  State  and  the 
Nation  He  has  made  considerable  and 
long-lasting  contributions  in  the  field  of 
transportation  As  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  responsible  for 
veterans'  programs,  he  has  sought  ade- 
quate funding  for  disabled  and  disad- 
vantaged veterans  He  has  worked  hard 
for  legislation  to  enhance  and  stabilize 
the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens 

Senator  John  A  Ditrkin  has  readily 
come  forward  to  address  the  major  i.ssues 
facing  this  country  His  active  role  in 
helping  to  formulate  Federal  policies  and 
programs  will  have  lasting  benefits  His 
positive  contributions  vnll  be  missed  in 
the  Senate. 


THE  CRIPI'I.i:i)  C.IANT 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  long  been 
marked  bv  its  talent  for  reporting  the 
news  with  a  special  verve,  precision,  and 
conciseness  These  traits  are  abundantly 
m  evidence  in  a  seven -part  series  on  our 
military  that  the  Daily  News  published 
last  month. 

Anyone  who  reads  this  series,  entitled 
■  The  Crippled  Giant.  '  will  be  treated  to 
a  first-rate  collection  of  data  analysi.s. 
and  reports  from  our  military  personnel 
around  the  world 

Mr  President,  the  four  Daily  News  re- 
porters, all  military  veterans,  who  pro- 
duced this  series  deserve  to  be  congratu- 
lated. I  Kive  you  tlieir  names  Joseph 
Volz.  Richard  Edmonds.  Hob  Herbert, 
and  Alton  Slagle.  They  are  all  true  pro- 
fessionals, and  they  have  done  much  to 


enhance  the  fine  reputation  of  the  Daily 
News 

Michael  J  O'Neill,  the  editor  and  ex- 
ecutive vice  pr€'sident  of  tlie  Daily  News, 
is  to  be  commended  lor  encouraging  his 
staff  to  produce  a  hu;n  quality  series  like 
this  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Crippled  Giant"  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
I  FYom  the  Kew  York  Dally  News.  Nov  9.  1980) 

The  Crippled  Giant     Ready  for  War? 

Hell.    No! 

(By  Joseph  Volz) 

The  once  mighty  U  S  military  machine 
thar  crushed  Germany  and  Japan  In  World 
War  II  Is  today  a  crippled  giant 

Its  planes.  Its  ship.s  lt£  nins.  Its  tanks  still 
look  awesome,  but  they  re.st  on  a  fragile  base 
that  Is  dangerously  weak  In  men.  money  and 
materiel 

ThLs  became  all  too  apparent  to  a  team  of 
four  Dally  News  reporters  who  spent  two 
months  visiting  ba.ses  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Fort  Bragg,  from  the  bleak  nilselle  sites  of  the 
Dakotas  to  the  sands  of  Fort  Bliss,  asking  one 
basic  question:  "Are  we  ready  for  war.  any 
war''" 

The  answer,  from  hundreds  of  otHcers  and 
enlisted  men  who  win  do  the  fighting  If  con- 
flict comes,  was  almost  unanimous:  "HeU. 
no!" 

Some  samples  of  our  wheezing  military 
machine: 

Tbree  F  15  Eaglee.  the  worlds  best  fighter 
plane,  sit  on  the  tarmac  at  Luke  (Ariz  )  Air 
Force  Base,  looking  sleek  and  lethal  A  visitor 
notices  that  they  are  lied  down  by  ropes? 
Why''  Because  they  have  been  so  stripped  of 
engines  and  parts  to  supply  other  planes  that 
they  are  only  hollow  shells,  likely  to  blow 
away  In  the  desert  wind 

The  aircraft  carriers  Simit:  and  Eisenhower 
make  a  secret  rendezvous  In  mld-Atlantlc 
The  Eisenhower,  heading  to  the  Mideast,  does 
not  have  enough  Phoenix  missiles  for  Its  F  14 
Tomcats  So  the  Nirnitz.  returning  from  Its 
Mideast  station,  stops  to  transfer  Its  weapons 
to  the  Ike. 

Army  troops  In  training  at  Pi  Bennlng. 
Ga  .  gather  eagerly  once  a  week  to  watch  a 
cadre  fire  a  TOW  missile,  the  infantry's  ma- 
jor anil-tank  weapon  That  s  as  close  as  they 
come  The  TOW  costs  too  much  (»3J200  un- 
armed. »12.000  with  warhead)  to  let  every- 
b<xJy  train  with  it 

These  are.  of  course,  only  .selected  symp- 
toms of  the  military  muscular  dystrophy  af- 
flicting our  armed  forces  Today  US  defense 
outlays  account  for  almost  a  third  of  the 
entire  federal  budget  and  are  rising  toward 
»200  billion  a  year 

Yet  estimates  are  that  In  Its  present  stale 
of  readiness  the  Air  Force  could  fight  only 
seven  days  before  running  Into  serious 
breakdowns  from  a  lack  of  maintenance  and 
spare  parts  A  recent  Congressional  study 
showed  that  an  F-4  Phantom  In  night  Is  like- 
ly to  suffer  a  parts  failure  every  24  minutes 

Langley  Air  Ftorce  Base  In  Virginia,  a  ma- 
jor F  15  installation,  failed  a  key  readiness 
test  last  month  when  It  was  unable  to  get 
enough  planes  operational  The  result  was 
a  drastic  shakeup  In  conunand 

Even  now  the  Navy  has  trouble  getting 
some  ships  to  sea  without  l>orrowlng  key 
personnel  from  other  vessels  At  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  destroyer  USS  Strauss  passed  an  In- 
spection oiUy  by  tKjrrowlng  two  chief  petty 
oftlcers  from  another  ship  The  deception 
came  apart  when  the  same  Inspectors  ran 
across  the  same  two  petty  officers  on  their 
itwn  vessel 

As  for  the  Army.  It  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  of  the  10  combat  divisions  sta- 
tioned In  the  U.S..  only  six  are  In  any  kind 


UMI 


of  shape  to  f^ght  At  Fort  Ord.  Calif  .  home 
of  the  sad-sack  7th  Infantry  Division,  a  sad- 
eyed  captain  said.  "We  don't  even  have  the 
equipment  to  get  across  a  river  If  ifs  over 
our  heads" 

Some  of  these  Army  divisions  (by  far  the 
best  IS  the  82d  Airborne  i  are  pan  of  the 
V  S  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  that 
wa-s  mobilized  last  spring  to  Intervene.  If  nec- 
essary, m  the  Persian  Gulf  area  Rapid  de- 
ployment looks  gcxxl  on  paper,  but  Is  ham- 
pered by  the  questionable  state  of  readi- 
ness of  troops  and  support  aircraft  Its  big- 
gest problem  a  critical  shortage  of  air  trans- 
port to  ^;et  It  to  the  scene 

In  a  recent  Interview.  Army  Gen  Volney  F 
Warner  said  that  for  the  next  few  years  the 
US  ml^;ht  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  82d 
Airborne  (  18,(KX)  mem  and  a  special  Marine 
br'gade  (  I6.0O0  mem  of  the  RDF  In  any  test 
with  superior  Soviet  forces 

■'That  s  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  thlrUc 
about,  '  Warner  said 

The   conventional    wisdom   has   been   that 

even  though  everything  else  was  falling  apart. 

at    least    our    nuclear    deterrent    force,    the 

triad  "  of   land   and  sea-based   missiles  and 

B  52  bombers,  was  In  good  shape 

One  wonders 

As  everyt>ody  knows,  the  B-52  Is  older  than 
some  of  the  pilots  who  fly  It  One  pilot  told 
a  News  reporter:  "On  every  single  flight 
things  break  down — a  radar  set.  the  auto- 
matic pilot,  the  terrain  avoidance  system  for 
flying  at  low  altitude" 

Those  1,000  nuclear-tipped  Mlnutemen 
missiles  planted  in  the  PhiiiLs  states  are 
largely  untested,  except  on  the  practice  range 
And  they  have  become  slttlnt:  ducks  to  the 
increasingly  more  accurate  and  more  pow- 
erful Soviet  ml.sKlles  Only  the  third  pan  of 
the  triad,  the  656  ml.ssllc*  carried  on  subma- 
rines, remain  beyond  the  reach  of  Russian 
anti-submarine  warfare  techniques  for  now 
Relaxing  In  his  shirt  bleeves  aboard  his 
Air  Force  Jet  Star  not  long  ago.  Defen.se  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown  Insisted  that  the  "im- 
portant question"  Is  not  how  well  the  mili- 
tary performs  in  peacetime  readiness  tests. 
but  how  well  it  will  acquit  Itself  In  combat 
Parts  and  personnel  scarcities.  Brown  con- 
tends, will  be  rapidly  overcome  If  the  nation 
Is  actually  at  war 

"Are  we  abie  to  go  to  war.  If  necessary, 
and  fight  effectively?"  asked  Brown  'Let  me 
assure  you.  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
yes  " 

In  the  labyrinths  of  the  Pentagon,  where 
30.000  generals,  colonels,  sergeants  and  sec- 
retaries struggle  to  keep  the  creaking  war 
machine  running.  News  reporters  were  told 
thai  ouiy  prolesslonal  military  planners  are 
qualified  to  Judge  If  the  US  Is  readv  for 
battle 

The  reporters  therefore  went  to  the  three 
uniformed  leaders  of  the  Army  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  All  three  rejected  repeated  re- 
quests for  Interviews,  although  two  The 
Army's  Gen  Edward  Meyer  and  the  Air 
Force's  Gen  Lew  Allen— had  Indicated  they 
would  be  available 

But  that  was  before  Secretary  Brown  gave 
a  speech  at  El  Paso    Tex.  stoutly  defending 
U.S.  readiness,  and  later  chasltlsed  a  two-star 
Army  general  who  wrote  a  contrary  view- 
So  what  Is  the  answer' 

Privately,  key  omcers  in  all  branches  of 
service  admit  to  many  problems  Critics  on 
Capitol  HUI  are  convinced  of  It  And  nowhere 
Is  the  distress  more  obvious  than  among 
those  m  the  field  the  Air  Force  crew  chief 
who  keeps  the  F  15  Eagle  flying— some  of 
the  lime:  the  Navy  commander  who  Is  paid 
125.000  a  year  to  operate  a  $300  million 
destroyer.  If  he  can  mvLster  a  crew:  above 
all  the  wives  of  enlisted  men  who  must  sur- 
vive on  food  stamps  and  bring  up  their  fam- 
ilies In  squalid,  second-class  housing 

The  lack  of  parts  plagues  everybody  One 
Infantry  supply  officer  likes  to  call  himself 
"Mr.  Goodwrench."  but  the  sad  fact  Is  that 


It    may    sometimes    be    difficult    to    find    a 
wrench 

There  Is  such  widespread  "l>orrowlng '"  of 
parts  that  an  entire  vocabulary  has  sprung 
up  In  the  Air  Force,  F-15  cannibalizing  is 
called  K-balUng  "  When  the  Navy  strips 
down  a  new  F-14  fighter,  the  pillaged  plane 
IS  called  the  "rob  plane"  And  the  Army  Jvuik- 
yard,  where  mechanics  go  for  Jeep  parts  first. 
IS  called  the  "can  pKdnt,""  short  for  "can- 
niballzatlon  point" 

Far  more  critical  Is  the  manpower  drain 
The  Navy,  hardest  hit.  is  short  some  23.000 
petty  officers — the  middle  management  peo- 
ple— who  actually  run  the  ships  and  train  the 
new  crewmen  The  big  reason  for  the  exodus 
poor  pay  even  with  a  Just-passed  117  raise 
and  an  Increase  in  housing  allowances 

Adm  Thomas  Hayward.  chief  of  naval 
operations:  ""A  Janitor  at  a  large  Midwest 
automobile  plant  earns  the  same  salary  as 
a  highly-skilled  chief  petty  officer  with  17 
years  experience  '" 

Because  the  chlef.s  are  not  available  to 
run  the  engine  rooms,  the  radar  and  the 
sonar,  ships  flunk  readiness  tests  and  are  de- 
layed In  port  Adm  James  Watklns.  vice  chief 
of  naval  operations,  says  that  in  the  past 
year  alone  the  "number  of  ships  reported 
marginally  combat-ready  has  doubled  and 
the  number  reported  not  combat-ready  has 
quadrupled" 

In  the  Air  Force  combat -experienced 
pilots  are  so  few  that  the  cynical  Joke  around 
the  nation's  air  bases  Is:  "Delta  Is  more  com- 
bat-read\-  than  we  are" 

Pilots  are  leaving  In  staggering  numt)ers 
for  the  plush  commercial  alrlane  salaries  As 
of  March  6.  1980,  the  loss  of  pilots  In  the  key 
category  of  6  to  1 1  years  experience  was  a 
whopping  71  '7  a  year. 

Of  course  there  are  some  encouraging  fac- 
tors One  myth  that  should  be  exploded  is 
that  todays  .soldiers  sailors  and  airmen  are 
not  as  bright  or  as  dedicated  as  those  who 
served  In  the  draftee  days  which  ended  seven 
years  ago 

Granted,  this  Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
the  News  team  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
troops  interviewed  were  capable  and  had  a 
good  attitude  even  if  pay  remains  miserable 
There  is  no  question  however  that  today's 
military  suffers  from  some  of  the  same  per- 
scjnnel  problems  that  plague  civilian  busiiiess 
cr  industry 

One  is  that  todays  high  school  graduates 
often  dont  read  very  well  At  the  US  Naval 
Training  Center  in  San  Diego  tor  example 
Lt  Diane  Nlbbs  doesn't  have  time  for  any- 
thing related  to  naval  matters 

She  runs  a  ictiUiii^  ifuln  Nilj'os  says  that 
14.1  of  the  recruits  who  arrived  at  boot  camp 
in  August  could  not  read  above  a  sixth-grade 
level:  223  could  not  read  above  an  eighth- 
grade  level 

The  problem  is  even  worse  in  the  Army 
MaJ  Lou  Kresge  said  his  goal  at  the  Armor 
School  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky  .  was  "'writing  a 
manual  for  the  fifth-grade  level  with  lots  of 
pictures  and  little  words  '" 

Though  the  reading  level  is  low.  does  it 
really  make  a  difference  in  how  a  serviceman 
does  his  Job"" 

Capt  Kevin  Huddy.  an  Infantry  company 
commander  "I  dont  think  reading  and  writ- 
ing affects  a  soldier's  ability  to  be  a  rifle- 
man." TTiere  Is  a  big  "'but.'"  though. 

"But  if  you  have  a  soldier  who  can't  read 
Ijelng  taught  by  a  sergeant  who  doesn't  have 
much  experience,   it's  a  problem" 

7he  best  way  to  find  out  why  experienced 
men — and  even  the  not-so-experienced— are 
leaving  the  service  Is  to  talk  to  the  wives 

Arlene  Nadeau.  a  Navy  wife  and  a  Navy 
daughter  Invited  a  visitor  to  her  modest  San 
Diego  apartment  Before  lone  she  was  scrlb- 
blin<;  her  monthly  household  budget  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard  with  a  Navy  blue  mark- 
ing pencil 

"We  get  $580  a  month,  including  quarters' 
allowance,   and   almost   halt  of   It  goes  for 


rent  '  she  said  Nadeau  whose  husband  is 
getting  out  to  go  to  forestry  schcxji,  is  one 
of  thousands  of  military  wives  eligible  for 
food  .stamps,  which  the  government  supplies 
to  families  earning  less  than  the  poverty 
;evel  of  »7,I50  per  year 

How  and  why  did  the  greatest  military 
machine  the  world  had  ever  seen  dechne  to 
this  sorry  state  m  only  35  years''  It  is  unfair 
to  blame  the  Carter  administration  which 
did  not  arrive  in  Washington  until  1977,  for 
the  neglect  of  decades  Yet  it  is  Just  as  sim- 
plistic for  the  administration  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  country  possesses  an  armed 
force  of  overpowering  might 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  President 
could  substantially  improve  the  quality  of 
the  military  in  four  years  It  takes  longer 
than  that  to  design  new  weapons,  to  recruit 
the  forces  needed,  to  persuade  Congress  to 
spend  the  money 

And  even  then,  how  does  the  Defense  De- 
partment make  sure  that  the  money  it  does 
get  from  Congress  is  not  wasted'  The  ex- 
amples of  waste  are  legion:  pamters  painting 
parts  of  the  new  aircraft  carrier  Eisenhower 
10  times  the  Navy  paying  more  than  tl 

for  an  eyebolt  that  can  be  t)ought  for  15 
cents  at  a  hardware  store  the  Army  stock- 
piling a  30-year  supply  of  a  helicopter  screw 
that  will  be  on  hand  a  decade  after  the 
chopper  is  in  the  Junkyard 

.^nd.  on  top  of  that,  says  Rep  Peter  Peyser 
I D- Westchester  I .  the  Army  tried  to  retool 
old  screws  rather  than  dip  into  the  stockpile. 

There  are  things  that  military  leaders  can- 
not be  completely  blamed  for — such  as 
manufacturers  not  meeting  specifications,  or 
overcharging  Every  major  weapKjns  system 
m  recent  times  ilike  many  civilian  projects) 
has  cost  substantially  more  than  the  compa- 
nies estimated 

The  newest  project,  the  200  MX  mobile 
intercontinental  missiles,  which  will  be  hid- 
den in  4.600  "garages."  will  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive nUlltary  or  civilian  project  ever  un- 
dertaken I  Pentagon  planners  like  tc.  argue 
that  Inflation  is  the  problem  and  that  the 
$34  billion  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  10 
years  really  isn't  that  much  i 

But  the  questions  are  Do  we  really  need 
this  missile  which  If  it  is  ever  built,  will  cost 
a  lot  more  than  $34  billion''  And  will  It  do 
what  we  expect  it  to  do' 

These  problems  are  so  complicated  and 
take  so  long  to  resolve,  that  no  one  man 
neither  the  President  nor  the  secretary  of 
defen.se   has  much  control  over  the  outcome 

Often,  presidents  get  much  less  than  their 
predecessors  bargained  for  The  giant  C-5A 
transport.  Duut  by  L/Ockheed.  is  a  classic  case 
That's  the  plane  that  cost  $2  billion  more 
than  prolected.  although  the  Pentagon 
didn't  bother  to  tell  Congress  until  an  Air 
Force  cost  expert.  A  Ernest  Fitzgerald  told 
.Sen  William  Proxmire  (D-Wlsc  )  and  got 
fired  for.  as  he  put  It.  "committing  truth  " 

The  C-5A  was  supposed  to  land  on  dirt 
runways,  for  example,  so  that  It  could  fly  the 
troops  or  tanks  right  to  the  battlefield 

The  Air  Force  discovered  the  plane  could 
not  do  that  It  also  has  l)een  plagued  by 
wing  cracks  since  the  beginning  and  flight 
time  has  been  cut  back  to  preserve  the  giant 
plane  These  70  planes  and  234  C  141s  will 
fly  equipment  and  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  anywhere  else  In  a  hurry  But  because  the 
C-5A  cost  more  than  expected,  there  are 
fewer  of  them 

Contending  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
procurement  fiascos  Is  more  thorough  plan- 
ning, the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  formed  a  "Readiness  Panel  "  headed  by 
Rep  Bob  Carr  (D-Mich  i.  who  Is  going  to 
try  to  make  sense  out  of  what  Pentagon 
planners  say 

Carr   called   In   the   top   planners   recently. 

but  they  were  hesitant  to  commit  themselves 

MaJ     Gen    William    Campbell,    director   of 

Air  Force  programs    exasperated   a  hawkish 

committee     member     Rep       Marjorle     Holt 
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,  H-MU  , .  who  said  ai  one  point:  "Yes  or  No. 
Are  we  ready?" 

■We  are  ready  In  some  of  our  plans  and 
some  of  our  missions."  the  general  said. 

"We  are  not  ready  and  you  know  we  are 
not  and  everj-body  else  knows  we  are  not." 
Holt  said. 

This  country's  ability  to  conduct  future 
wars  five  or  10  years  from  now  depends  on 
what  the  Pentagon  planners  are  doing  right 
now.  And.  of  course,  it  also  depends  on  how 
much  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  defense 

Building  huge  new  sophisticated  weapons, 
paying  competitive  salaries,  medical  benefits 
and  housing  allowances  to  the  troops  and 
providing  the  necessary  spare  parts  and  bases 
will  be  breathtaklngly  expensive. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  bright  spots. 
The  MX  missile  and  the  Army's  XMl  lank 
are  formidable  new  weapons  Even  the  an- 
cient B  52  wii:  become  a  more  viable  weapon 
in  a  few  years  when  it  is  equipped  with 
'Tulse  missiles  Belatedly,  too,  the  military  Is 
Qeginnlng  to  authorize  more  money  for 
training  and  spare  parts. 

And  Americans  can  still  take  pride  in  the 
lact  that  VS.  technology  remains  fiist-rate. 
as  the  Iraqi-Tran  War  Is  demon.stratinp.  The 
Mideast  battle  has  turned  into  a  virtual  test- 
ing ground  for  U.S.  and  Soviet  weapons — 
particularly  in  the  air 

US  -made  F-4s  and  F-14s.  flown  sparingly 
by  the  Iranians,  are  doing  a  superb  Job 
against  the  Soviet-eqtiipped  Iraqi  Air  Force. 
The  Pentagon  also  hkcs  to  argue  that  the 
I'.S.  and  NATO  troops  in  Germany  are  far 
more  ready  for  combat  thnn  their  coun'er- 
part  in  this  country  Yet  the  U.S.  and  lt.5 
NATO  allies  still  trail  the  Soviets  in  sheer 
numbers  of  weapjns  save  for  warheads  and 
air'-raft  ' chart  i  And  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
catching  up  in  almost  every  area  of  weapons 
developmtn. 

The  Defense  Boss  DEMtnc^ 
( By  Joseph  Volz ) 

As  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  flew 
back  to  the  Pentagon  recently  after  telling 
tne  EI  Paso  Rotary  Club  that  the  military 
was  in  the  very  b3st  of  hands,  he  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  out  loud  why  so  many  peo- 
ple—even his  generals  and  admirals-  were 
so  concerned  about  the  state  of  combat 
readiness. 

Standing  in  the  cramped  aisle  of  his  tiny 

Lockheed  Jetstar   i  eight  passengers,  crew  of 

four).  Brown  argued  that  the  military  chiefs 

are  pushing  lor  more  money,  more  resources 

by  sa'ing  everything  is  fine  " 

No  one  can  accuse  the  top  uniformed  lead- 
ers of  saying  everything  is  Jint-  General  Ed- 
ward Meyer.  Army  chief  of  staff,  for  example, 
claims  he  is  the  head  of  a  "hollow  Army 

Brown  tried  to  Interpret  what  Mevcr  meins. 

"Meyer's  saying,  bring  back  some  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  then  the  charts  will 
show  were  ready.'  said  Brown  Mever  was 
not  available  to  say  what  he  was  saying 

Meyer  has  16  d.v  sions  under  his  com- 
mand—10  of  tnose  i;.  the  United  Slates 
Fa.-tly  because  of  mas:.;ve  NCO  shortages  but 
also  because  of  ant.quaied  equipment  and 
lack  of  parts,  there  are  those  who  say  the 
pu-Jlic  is  really  beint;  fooled  If  it  thinks  16 
divisions  could  go  o(T  to  war  tomorrow— or 
even  next  montii. 

H^r^r"  J*"'    """"•    '•'•    '■«»"y     the    Armv 
"Your    Idea    Is    not    so    bad.    provided   you 

m  ^si^sf  "^'^  """'' "^^  ^° '*'^'^'-- -^ 

Brown  argued  that  not  only  is  the  US 
ready  to  fight  but  that  there  are  people  who 
overestimate  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  get 
in  k"^*  numbers  of  troops,  tanks,  planes 
and  subs  mobilized  p'">ies 

Many  Soviet  divisions  are  understrength 
said    Brown,    who   added    that    the    Sovleu 


have  trouble  keeping  skilled  personnel  in 
uniform,  too. 

He  conceded  that  "Soviet  ground  forces 
equipment  Is  fully  competitive  with  the 
US  but  we  have  a  big  lead  in  data  process- 
ing, which  has  given  u.s  a  good  head  start 
on  precision  guided  munitions.  For  exam- 
ple, we've  built  small  highly  accurate  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  and  they  don't  have 
them." 

He  also  contended  that  the  US  has  anti- 
submarine warfare  advantages  once  again 
because  of  "data  processing  skills  that  the 
Soviets  ligon  " 

Brown  is  a  former  wunderkind  who  grad- 
uated at  a;,'e  15  from  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science  with  a  99.5  average.  After  receiv- 
ing a  doctorate  In  ph>-slcs  from  Columbia 
at  23.  he  went  to  work  at  the  famed  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  in  California,  becoming  a 
protege  of  Dr.  Edward  Tel'er.  developer  of 
the   hydrogen   bomb. 

Most  of  Brown's  ad'ilt  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  defense  field  Yet.  when  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  doubts  of  the  uniformed  lead- 
ers, he  sounds  more  like  he  majored  In 
diplomacy  than  physlc.<>. 

Asked  If  the  US  military  suffers  "serious 
deficiencies"  as  General  Lew  Mien.  Air 
Force  chief  or"  Staff  contend.s.  Browu  replied: 
"What  Allen  says  Is  legitimate  The  Soviets 
are  getting  more  capable.  That  is  not  saying 
•AC  re  not  able  to  fight 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Nov     10. 
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The  Crippled  Giant:  The  V-Day  Air  Forch 

(By  Richard  Edmond.si 

HoLLOMAN  Air  Force  Base,  N  M  —A  desert 
sunrise  warmed  the  dull  gray  finish  of  Capl 
Fred  Richardso;i's  tighter  a-s  the  lanky  in- 
structor pilot  from  Iowa  climbed  Into  the 
cockpit. 

His  F-15  Eagle,  the  world's  most  formid- 
able combat  aircraft,  was  parked  In  ramp 
space  assigned  to  the  7th  Tactical  Fighter 
oquadron  a  key  2S-plane  component  of 
.^merlca  s  Rapid  Deployment  Force  TTic 
Elagle's  big.  boxy  air  scoops  and  sandpaper- 
te.vtured.  radar  absorbent  paint  gave  the 
bird  a  hulk-llkr  appearance. 

A  gang  of  ground  support  troops,  most 
of  them  kids  Just  out  of  high  school  led 
by  a  19-year-old  blond — and  female — crew 
chief  wiped  the  dew  off  tht  Jet's  canopy 
and  topped  lis  fuel  tanks  The  girl  in  charge 
of  maintaining  the  F-15  had  her  responsi- 
bilities thrust  upon  her  after  Just  eight 
weeks  in  formal  tech  school  and  one  year 
111  tne  held  as  a  mechanic.  She  makes  about 
$125  a  week. 

In  the  cockpit,  Richardson  conducted  a 
pretlight  dialog  with  the  Eagle.  His  fingers 
raced  over  computer  keyboards,  tuning  up 
tne  $'J0  million  weapon  For  the  benefit  of 
his  backseat  rider  In  the  P-I5B,  a  two-seat 
trainer,  iie  recited  the  checklist  over  the 
iiuerconi. 

"Missiles  safe,  guns  safe,  arm  ejection 
seat."  he  intoned  to  his  strapped-ln  observer 
Irom  The  News  "Doesn't  that  stuff  sound 
better  than  a  stewardess  telling  you  to  keep 
your  seatback  fully  upright? 

"I'll  never  fly  one  of  those  airline  buses 
Im  an  Eagle  driver  " 

He  tapped  commands  Into  the  radar  set 
that  would  enable  him  to  And,  track  and  kill 
an  unseen  en?my  in  the  face  of  predicted, 
overwhelming  numerical  odds.  A  built-in 
comouter  served  to  test  all  the  other  equip- 
ment abroad 

Richard.son's  panel  Indicators  all  lit  up 
green.  That  meant  the  Ea>;Ie  stood  ready  for 
war  games  over  New  Mexico.  ,ind  Ricnardsor 
would  get  his  sortie — strictly  defined  as  one 
airplane  taking  ofl  and  landing  The  sortie  Is 
the  fundamental  building  block  of  Air  Force 
readiness,  and  the  yardstick  by  which  It  is 
uieasured. 


Yet  the  profound  and  dedKuttd  effort  oi 
S'jch  men  as  Richardson  and  the  men  ana 
women  who  suppori  him  on  the  ground  is  no 
longer  enough.  Fewer  and  fewer  sorties  are 
being  flown  each  day.  While  few  commanders 
doubt  that  the  Air  Force  could  launch  80  per- 
cent of  it  fighters  in  an  emergency.  Inter- 
views reveal  that  it  could  not  sustain  iisell 
In  battle  for  more  than  seven  days.  It  couia 
not   even    begin    to    go    the    distance 

An  F-15  pilot  assigned  to  the  "Deadly  Jes- 
ters. "  the  461st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadroii. 
at  Luke  A;r  Force  Base.  Ariz.,  .said:  "We  dont 
have  enough  missiles.  I  don't  think  we  coum 
last  more  than  three  days  In  Europe  1  ve 
been  there  We  have  planes  on  runway  alert 
In  Germany  with  no  armament  on  then. 
They'd  have  to  ram  the  enemy  " 

The  Air  Force  does  not  have  enough  arm- 
ament. It  Ls  also  undermanned 

Since  1976.  the  yearly  loss  of  experienced 
pilots  in  the  critical  6-to- 11 -year's  service 
group  has  risen  from  4<J  percent  to  71  per- 
cent. Experienced  crewmen  are  leaving,  too. 
lor  private  Industry  and  much  higher  pay. 

More  critical  than  general  flying  experi- 
ence is  combat  flying  experience  Now.  Ave 
years  after  Vietnam,  only  14  percent  of  fac- 
tical  .Mr  Command  pilots  have  It.  In  an  ai- 
war,  most  pilot  deaths  occur  within  the  firs: 
10  sorties. 

That  fact,  and  that  fact  alone,  motivated 
Richardson  to  perform  at  his  best  that  day  at 
Holloman  when  he  "busted  off"  the  runway 
leading  a  flight  of  four  Eagles  into  a  mock 
dogfight. 

Streaking  to  18,000  feet  at  an  astonishing 
rate  of  climb,  he  checked  on  his  wlngman. 
Capl  Chris  Tucker,  who  was  flying  clo,se 
enough  to  use  hand  signals.  No  problems  so 
far  To  the  right,  now  flying  level  at  jusi 
under  the  speed  of  sound,  were  the  other 
F-15s.  piloted  by  Maj.  Jim  Neu  and  MaJ  Bob 
Fogelsong.  Except  for  the  flight  leader  the 
others  flew  standard  single-seat  planes.  They 
flew  with  their  heads  turned  90  degrees,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  Richard.son's  wlngtips. 

This  was  the  ultimate  in  combat  flying, 
the  flchtlnt:  wing  "Watch  how  we  comraiinl- 
cate,"  Richardson  said  over  the  intercom. 
He  then  stomped  on  a  rudder  pedal  and  tht 
fighter  lurched  violent;-.-  to  the  right  ihe 
four-siilp  formation  immediately  tight*nec 
In,  wingtip  over  wingtlp.  "We  are  Just  one 
enemy  radar  target  now,"  Richardson  said. 
Instead  of  four." 

A  week  Ijefore  this  so'tle,  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
Chain,  chief  of  Air  Force  operation.',  anc 
readiness,  told  The  Newi: 

"If  I  had  money  I  could  fix  everything  i 
came  into  the  Air  Force  in  1956  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  federal  budf;et  had  remained  con- 
stant between  $52  and  $57  billion  measured 
in  1980  dollars)  Then,  after  the  war  acc 
through  the  middle  ■70s.  we  took  a  35  per- 
cent cut  in  our  budget" 

Sp/'aking  from  Chain's  basement  bunker 
office  in  the  Pentagon,  an  Air  Force  spokes- 
man added:  •SpendiUE:  has  Increased  this 
vear  But  at  the  present  rate  we  will  nM 
have  the  people  and  equipment  we  need 
until  1987. ■• 

Lt.  Col.  Howard  Jones,  a  career  flghtei 
pilot,  said:  "Our  ability  to  react  is  almost 
nil  It  is  valid  to  see  the  sltuatior.  In  thos-- 
terms  " 

At  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Gen  William 
Gorton,  base  commander,  said  "Every  eight 
o;  nine  weeks  the  Soviets  produce  as  many 
brand  new,  very  capable  fighter  planes  as  I 
have  on  this  base.' 

Co!  John  J  Stand  deputy  commander  fo' 
maintenance.  338th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah,  said:  "We  have 
made  do  with  less  for  so  long  We  have  tried 
to  'work  smarter,"  then  we  started  working 
our  people  harder  " 

Staud     continued:     "When     you     work    a 
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siuari  persun  narcler  lie  smarts  stealing  pans 
from  other  aircraft  in  order  lo  generate 
sorties.  That  is  cannibalization  You  end  up 
With  twice  the  amount  of  work,  and  the 
maintenance    chain    breaks    Its   insidious. 

Luke  is  the  home  of  the  555th  radical 
Fighter  Squadron,  also  known  as  "Ihe  Triple 
Xlckle  "  The  unit  distinguished  itself  with  39 
Mig  kills  in  Vietnam  and  was  one  of  ihe  first 
to  receive  Eagles  as  replacements  for  banged- 
iip.  wrinkled  and  cracked  F-4  Phantom  Jets. 
The  "Nickle's"  pilots  and  maintenance 
troops  are  motivated  to  the  extreme.  Squad- 
ron banners  proclaim :  'Home  of  the  Blgges* 
Mlg  Parts  Disulbutor  In  Southeast  Asia 
Hand-painted  wall  murals  depict  scenes  o. 
Migs  in  Haines,  with  enemy  pilots  nailed  in 
the  cross-hairs  of  a  gun  camera.  A  caption 
reads:  "Anything  Less  is  Rubbish" 

More  ominous  than  the  ihreat  of  Migs. 
was  the  apparent  result  of  federally  misallo- 
cated  Air  Force  budget  funds.  Congress  had 
paid  tor  new  airplanes  lo  replace  an  obsolete 
tieel  of  F-4s.  but  the  new  F-15s  and  F-16s 
were  arriving  without  -,paro  parts,  muni- 
•ions.  or  adequate  pay  for  the  people  who  av 
and  maintain  them. 

Col  J.m  Vorhies.  a  veteran  pilot  m  charge 
of  F-15  maintenance  at  Luke,  said:  "The 
government  made  up  its  mind  in  1970  to 
ouUd  an  airplane  that  a  Kid  could  fix  jf  he 
had  the  parts. 

■  One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  was  making 
the  equipment  smart.  That  led  us  into  ihe 
trap  of  thinking  the  people  who  worked  on 
the  equipment  or  used  it  didn  t  have  to  oe 
smart. 

We  can  pull  the  engine  out  of  an  F-15 
tn  15  minutes  and  replace  it  in  less  than  two 
hours.  My  kids  can  walk  up  to  an  Eagle  and 
dismantle  the  entire  bird  with  four  simple 
tools. 

"The  problem  comes  when  you  pull  out  a 
Mne-repiaceable  unit  and  there  Isnt  one  on 
the  shelf  to  replace  it."" 

All  parts  wear  out.  he  said,  under  condi- 
tions that  aitempi,  to  duplicate  combat  The 
Eagle's  twin  F-lOO  engine:.,  built  bv  Pratt  a.- 
Whitney,  have  become  maintenance  nleht- 
.-nares. 

The  turbofan  engine,  which  also  powers 
:he  new.  lightweight  F-16  air-to-ground 
P.chier  is  a  phenomenal  performer— whe-i 
!'.  works.  Pusned  to  Its  limits,  the  engin? 
can  self-destruct. 

^  Vorhies.  m  order  to  offset  the  problem  is 
constantly  stripping  down  engines  and  ex- 
am .line  them  for  wear  He  attempts  lo  re- 
build engines  before  their  required  time 
which  is  measured  In  ""cycles.""  A  cvcle  slmplv 
IS  a  run-up  to  full  po'wer.  then  back  to  idle 
/orhies"  engine  shop  is  spotlessly  clean- 
almost  ^s  "lean  as  his  empty  parts  shelves 
He  reached  to  the  boitom  of  a  nearlv  depleted 
small  parts  bin  and  came  up  with  a  small 
bo  It  iieeaed  to  repair  the  "hot  section"  of  an 
J -100  engine. 

"Thjs  bolt  costs  $68."-  he  said.  "Each  ""  Then 

he  oipped  into  another  bin  and  came  up  with 

ft  handful  Of  bolls  of  ..imilar  size  and  shape 

The3e  cost  $2  each." 

He   explained   that   the   cheap   bolts   were 

mess  prodiK-ed  throughout  the  Jet  engine  In- 

du.nrv.  But  the  exorb.tantiv  priced  bolt  had 

to  be  specially  ordered  from  a    sole-source" 

coninactor.   Moreover,   the   order   had   to   be 

small  because  the  Air  Force  is  not  vet  readv 

V^T\  ^'i"'*^  ^°'"  ^^^  P''°P"  amounts  or 

,h-^  .  -   '^'^       "^""^  ''"■^-"  °>'  hand  -since 

ine   F-l,-,   engine   ""was   still   sorting   out   Its 

pu-ts  requirements."'  ^ 

Vn^^J'\^  ?""*  *^  ^"''^  '°'<1  ™e  News  that 
aZ^^  --l  "?  ^'■*'''  demand  in  private  in- 
"rid^Hp"*  ,  ^u  ^"^'^'^  expert."  the  pilot 
fhr„«  "*-'.f'^  obsessed  with  safety.  We  h.ad 
three  cannibalized  F-I6s  on  the  ran.p  and  he 
ordered  them  tied  down  with  ropes. 

nni?^  '"t""*'   '   '*°"'*  *'^'"'^   «'»at  had   to  do 

&*h.o  """'•'  "  ^"^  '°  P'-"-«"'  them  from 
iMlng  blown  away.  The  planes  were  missing 
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so   many   parts,   they   were  just  shells."   the 
pilot  said. 

Gorton.  Luke's  commander,  added:  "The 
cannibalization  rale  is  unacceptable.  The  en- 
gine is  absolutely  superb,  but  we  ve  gone 
through  a  Ion?  period  of  downtime  becauFe 
of  high  use  rates.  I  get  a  little  uptight  when 
people  say  the  engine  is  too  complex  to  main- 
tain. That's  too  simplistic  a  response  We  ve 
gone  around  'canning'  everything  :n  sight 
(to  keep  it  flying).  The  F-f5  is  a  national 
asset." 

The  balance —between  flying  hours  and  the 
amount  of  downtime  devoted  to  proper  main- 
tenance—is  easily  upset  m  war  At  a  peace- 
time training  base  such  as  Luke,  signs  take 
a  bit  longer  to  show.  Nonetheless,  when  pres- 
.^^ure  from  headquarters  is  applied  to  gener- 
ate sorties,  short  run  gains  in  productivity 
I  flying  hours)  are  outweighed  bv  spare  pans 
crises  sooner  or  later. 

When  the  Air  Force  fiscal  year  started  on 
Oct,  1.  the  word  was  out  from  T.-\c  Head- 
quarters that  Commanding  Gen.  W.  L.  Creech 
•vanted  each  fighter  plane  lo  flv  25  sorties  a 
month.  At  the  best  of  bases,  the  average  was 
15  to  18.  and  as  low  as  eight  or  nine  at  others 
At  Luke.  Col.  Bob  Ruark.  commander  o: 
three  F-15  squadrons,  broke  the  news  lo 
Vorhies  about  the  requirement  to  do  more 
flying.  At  an  informal  meeting  in  Ruark  s 
office.  Vorhies  protested  -Our  heat  exchanger 
problem  is  producing  about  20  broken  en- 
gines a  month.  The  health  ot  the  fleet  is  at 
stake."" 

Ruark.  a  Vietnam  combat  pilot  of  consid- 
erable renown,  stood  firm.  Vorhies  conceded 
and  promised  to  "do  even  more  with  less 
He  added:  "Look.  Bob.  I  don't  have  anything 
to  gain  from  this  except  frustration.  Fly  like 
that  and  you  11  run  the  fleet  into  the  ground 
in  a  matter  of  weeks." 

Nuts  and  bolts  were  the  furthest  thing 
from  instructor-pilot  Richardson's  mind 
■Ahen  his  flight  of  Eagles  came  off^  the  air- 
borne refueling  tanker  with  4.U00  extra 
pounds  of  jet  fuel  apiece. 

.•\s  his  four  Eagles  steered  to  enier  air- 
space reserved  for  dogfighting.  the  flight 
split  into  two  elements.  Neu  and  Fogelsong 
peeled  off  to  fly  against  Richardson  and 
Tucker,  two  on  two. 

Richardson  and  "Tucker  had  planned  their 
moves  in  a  pre-dawn  .skull  session.  Off  the 
lead  Eagle"s  left  wing.  Tuckers  head  was 
lowered  in  the  cockpit.  He  took  a  last  glance 
at  the  battle  maneuvers  scribbled  on  the 
kneeboard  taped  to  his  leg. 

Illchardson  signaled  Tucker,  then  pitched 
the  two-.seat  Eagle  furiously  ;nto  a  mind- 
boggling  dive.  "Two-two  slice  right.  "  he  ra- 
dioed. Tucker  s  Eagle  shoelaced  in  and  cut  oi 
Richardson's  .-^ight  path.  Both  knew  that 
Fogelsong  and  Neu  had  already  established 
radar  contaci.  so  they  attempted  lo  "cross- 
lock"  and  confound  their  opponents'  com- 
puters. 

The  knife-stroke  turns  made  the  P-15 
shudder.  The  twin-tail  fins  shuddered  hel- 
meted  heads  whipped  against  canopv  frames 
A  reporter's  notepads  whirled  through  the 
cockpit 

Richardson  literally  flung  his  plane  at  the 
ground  when  the  -enemy'"  Eagles  drew  into 
visual  range.  Then  he  grunted  against  .six 
times  the  fo.-ce  of  gravity  in  a  full-power 
climb  to  avoid  Pogelsons  gun  camera.  In  the 
zoom,  vision  grayed  out  as  blood  drained 
from  the  brain.  But  Fogelsong  stayed  on  his 
tail.  ••I"ii  tell  you  right  now.  vou"re  turning 
the  wrong  way."  Fogelsong.  the  winner  ra- 
dioed 

The  engagement  lasted  five  minutes.  After 
the  third  pass  in  the  aerial  Jousting  lanes 
the  four  Eagles  were  down  to  minimum  fuel 
""Bingo  fuel.  All  players.  Knock  It  off  "  Rich- 
ardson directed.  "Hie  formation  turned  back 
to  Holloman. 

At  Holloman.  Col.  Hal  Dortch.  49th  Tacti- 
cal Piahter  Wing  commander.  Keeps  only 
four  P-15S  loaded  with  live  alr-to-alr  missiles 


and  shells.  Th,>se  plUM  ftre  kept  readv  as 
part  ol  the  Rapid  Deploymect  Force  Most 
piIot.s  interviewed  at  four  fighter  bases  were 
showing  their  fangs  and  were  eager  for  a  real 
fight,  although  cost  conceded  they  would 
not  stand  a  change  against  waves  of  Migs 

"I  11  tell  you  Why  I'm  staring  in,"  said  F-15 
pilot  Stub  Henderson.  "I  want  lo  shoot  me 
an  airplane!" 

Richardson  himself  wears  a  pinky  ring  in- 
scnbed  with  the  words  "radar,  heat,  gun  ' 
He  IS  symbolicaliy  married  to  l.is  armament 
•  our  radar-guided  ALM- 7  Sparrows,  four 
heat-seeking,  AIM-9  Sidewinders  and  940 
lounas  of  high -explosive,  incendiary  20  mm 
gun  ammo. 

But  are  there  enough  missiles,  and  more 
important,  will  the  pilots  be  allowed  to  fire 
them? 

Li.  Tim  McManus,  24.  one  of  the  youngest 
Eagle  dnvers.  doesn  t  think  so:  "They're 
sending  us  into  battle  with  not  enough 
armament." 

Pentagon  sources  close  to  the  munitions 
issue  confirmea  that  F-15  squadrons  will 
carry  to  war  only  a  one  and  a  half  davs' 
supply  of  Mig-kllllng  missiles.  And  then' 
Curtains? 

Pilots  also  climb  into  their  cockpit  with  a 
set  of  ground  rules  known  as  "Rules  of  En- 
gagement." In  Vietnam,  those  niles  specified 
that  the  enemy  must  be  positivelv  identified 
by  sight  before  firing. 

To  get  around  this  rigid  requirement  the 
command  Is  experimenting  with  a  simple 
optical  telescopic  sight  on  the  F-15  When 
asked  about  the  gunsighi  known  as  '  Eagle 
Eye.  .MaJ.  Roger  Pierce,  a  tactics  expert  at 
Fighter  Weapons  Schoo,,  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  Las  Vegas,  commented  It  aMjears 
ludicrous  to  me  It's  a  piece  of  World  War  I 
equipment  on  a  World  War  III  airplane  " 

Telescope   or   not.    the   sighting    rule   was 
necessary,  argued  readiness  chief  Gen  Chain 
to  protect  our  own  planes. 

Pilots  obviously  disagree,  and  nobody  has 
really  addressed  that  problem  yet  Then 
there's  the  mailer  of  "risk  kits  -reserve 
spare  parts  kits  flown  info  war  zones 

These  kits  contain  enough  aircraft  parts 
to  fly  an  P-IS  for  about  seven  days  Addi- 
tional support  is  planned  to  arrive  in  the 
second  airlift  wave  in  under  two  week-=  lime 
Question:  What  happens  between  weeks 
one  and  two'' 

"Our  real  support  in  the  battle  zone  de- 
pends actually,  on  military  sealift.  not 
airlift,"  said  a  senior  pilot  at  Holloman 
Only  about  5';  arrives  by  air  Ever  trv  to 
airlift  bombs  and  missiles'  It's  not  verv 
efficient."" 

Highly  placed  Pentagon  sources  also  re- 
vealed that  risk  kits  themselves  are  can- 
nibalized routinely.  "-Hell.  I  did  it  ail  the 
time  when  I  was  a  rving  commander  "  .said 
one  military  executive 

At  the  Luke  Officers  Club,  an  F-15  pilot 
from  the  461st  Tactical  Fighter  .Souadron 
said:  "All  this  talk  aboai  spares  and'no  sup- 
port! When  war  comes  I  think  it  will  come 
pretty  fast. 

"We  were  deployed  'o  Germany,  and  thev 
were  telling  us  to  expect  about  8-to-l  odds  in 
the  air— a  "target-rich"  environment  ril  fight 
three  ajrainst  me  all  day  long.  But  I"ve  also 
-leard  that  the  Russians  will  throw  20  Migs 
at  each  of  us.  How  am  I  going  to  last  in  that 
meat-grinder. 


Off  Thev  Go!  Oub  Fighters  Can't  Answer 

THE  Bell 
i3y  Hicnara  Komonds) 

Lancley  Air  Force  Base,  Va— This  past 
summer  the  1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  an 
elite  combat  unit  stationed  Just  outside  the 
nation's  capital,  suffered  the  most  devastat- 
ing blow  that  can  befall  a  militarv  organiza- 
tion in  peacetime:  it  flunked  its  operational 
readiness  Inspection. 

The  so-called  "First  Fighters."  assumed  to 
be  capable  of  launching  at  least  75"-,   of  lis 
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planes  in  a  scramble,  was  barely  able  in  «e; 
airborne  Wllhlu  hcurs  aJter  a  lull  alert  was 
ordered,  a  team  uf  examiners  canceled  the 
entire  exercise 

In  consequence,  the  commanding  officer. 
Col  LKjnald  Miller,  and  several  of  his  depu- 
ties were  relieved  and  disappeared  so  totally 
into  the  protective  military  bureaucracy  that 
The  News  ha-s  been  unable  even  to  learn 
their  new  assignments 

Over  the  past  two  months.  The  News  trav- 
eled to  four  iiiner  fighter  bases  In  order  to 
nnd  out  what  happened  at  lannley  Since 
all  operational  readiness  Inspections  are 
clas-slfled,  the  Inspection  team  report  could 
not  be  obtained  the  wings  pilots  were 
placed  ntt  limits  to  reporters 

Earlier  this  year  Rep  Jack  Edwards  (R- 
Ala. ) .  made  a  spot  check  at  Langley  and  found 
that  only  2U  of  the  1st  s  planes  were  fully 
combat-ready 

Of  the  40-odd  planes  that  were  not  fully 
capable,  20  were  "hangar  queens'  grounded 
for  repairs  in  excess  of  three  weeks  Air 
Force  ottlclals  told  Edwards  that  probably 
80'';  of  the  planes  -ouM  be  made  ready  by 
using  emergency  spare  parts  kits,  so-called 
war  reserve  spares  or    "risk  kits  " 

It  came  out  however,  that  the  commander 
had  looted  his  war  spares  "Hell.  I  used  to  do 
It  all  the  time  when  I  was  a  wing  com- 
mander," said  one  Pentagon  officer  "But  I 
was  scrupulously  honest  about  It.  My  supe- 
riors knew  about  It." 

By  all  accounts,  the  Isfs  commanding 
ofHcer  had  been  handed  an  almost  impossible 
Job  His  main  responsibility  was  to  keep  his 
command  up  to  combat  strength  But  he  also 
was  .  luirKfd  with  training  two  other  fighter 
wings  before  their  assignment  overseas. 

In  a  typical  operational  readiness  Inspec- 
tion, the  unit  Is  given  simulated  Intelligence 
reports  that  war  Is  near,  resulting  In  a  fuU- 
readlness  alert  Col  Paul  F  Rest,  commander 
of  the  34th  TacUcal  Fighter  Squadron,  an 
P-16  Falcon  unit  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
Utah,  said  "We  don't  expe<-t  to  be  fighting 
the  wrar  here,  so  the  ORI  Is  an  exercise  that 
slmulatee  taking  us  out  of  the  United 
States." 

He  explained  that  the  inspectors  first  check 
to  see  how  well  a  commander  can  moblllz? 
his  unit  "Second."  Rost  said,  "you  see  how 
many  mission-capable  planes  you  can  gen- 
erate In  a  given  period  of  hours.  Third,  you 
launch  your  fighters  and  fly  to  the  battle 
area,  and  fourth,  the  Inspection  team 
watches  how  well  you  do  In  air  combat  Our 
training   Is  geared   to  this  year  around   ' 

Congressloiuki  sources  say  that  the  Ist 
Fighter  Wing's  commanding  officer  had  at- 
tempted to  give  his  superiors  the  Impretislon 
that  the  wing  was  flying  many  more  mis- 
sions— or  sorties — per  month  than  was  actu- 
ally the  case. 

"In  a  sm(.x)th-runnlng  fighter  wing,  the  av- 
erage Is  about  15  sortlee  per  plane  At  t^ng- 
ley.  they  dropped  to  eight,"  said  a  senior 
officer  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nev  Penta- 
gon sources  confirmed  that  figure 

Whether  the  Air  Force  brass  was  aware 
that  the  1st  was  In  the  mldsrt.  of  a  spare- 
parts  crisis  Is  unclear  They  knew  before- 
hand, however,  that  Its  pilots  were  In  a  poor 
state  of  readiness  because  of  the  low  num- 
ber of  hours  flown  In  the  months  leading  to 
the  Inspection,  a  special  team  of  combat- 
tralnlng  "opponents'  was  dispatched  to 
Langley  from  the  Fighter  Weapons  School 
at  Nellls. 

Mai  Phil  White  of  the  64th  Fighter  Weap- 
ons Squadron  at  Nellls.  said:  "We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  at  the  1st  Fighter  Wlnj;  "  White's 
Dllots,  known  as  "Tlie  Aggressors,"  fiv  F  5 
Tiger  Jets  that  re«««mble  MIg  21  and  Mlg  23 
Soviet  fighters  Their  combat  maneuvers  are 
those  of  Soviet  pilots,  and  they're  In  great 
demand. 

"We  can  only  fill  25  percent  of  the  requesU 
we  get  world-wide."  White  said 


Langley  s  pilots  never  got  the  chance  to 
prove  their  fighting  mettle  to  the  Inspec- 
tion team 

I  From   the   New  York   Oally   News.   Nov.    11. 
19801 

The  Crippled  Giants  B  52     Eagle  or 

1\IRKEY  ? 

(By  Bob  Herbert  and  Alton  Slagle) 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  S  D  — The  run- 
way stretches  east  to  west  along  the  flat, 
windy  plain,  a  wide  nbbon  of  concrete  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  more  than  a  quarter 
century  old  It  was  buUt  for  the  B-36,  and 
reinforced  for  the  B-S2.  the  monstrous  old 
bomber  of  the  United  States'  Strategic  Air 
Force  Besides  ourselves,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  control  tower,  only  three  people  on 
base  know  there  Is  about  to  be  a  full-scale 
alert 

Jets  dot  the  asphalt  taxiways  and  con- 
crete parking  areas  where  the  big  plane.s 
stand  ready  1  wo  miles  away.  In  a  low  brick 
building,  a  ways-ready  crews  await  the 
claxon,  the  loud  signal  that  will  send  them 
to  those  planes  and.  In  a  real  emergency, 
will  head  the  big  bombers  and  their  awe- 
some nuclear  load  out.  hopefully,  to  destroy 
the  enemy 

Suddenly  there  Is  the  horn,  sounding,  In 
the  words  of  Air  Force  MaJ  Robert  Glymph. 
like  a  frustrated,  over-sexed  frog  The  six- 
man  crews  scramble,  piling  Into  pickups 
parked  behind  their  building  Red  lights 
flash  and  regular  base  traffic  halts  Emergency 
vehicles— fire  trucks,  ambulances — appear  on 
the  taxiways  In  the  alert  area  Bursts  of 
smoke  rise  from  the  big  bombers  as  explosive 
cartridges  fire,  starting  their  eight  Jet  en- 
gines In  two  rather  than  the  normal  eight 
minutes  In  an  actual  emergency,  enemy 
missiles  would  take  only  30  minutes  to  reach 
our  Mlnutemen  silos  dug  Into  the  Black  Hills 
rising  In  the  distance;  minutes  count 

An  EC  135  command  plane,  a  military 
version  of  the  Boeing  707,  pulls  out,  followed 
by  another  KC-135  tanker  planes  take  their 
piace  In  line  With  these,  the  B-52s  could. 
If  needed,  extend  their  nearly  lO.OOO-mlle 
range  through  alr-to-alr  refueling  and  fly. 
said  one  pilot,  "as  long  as  the  crew  can 
stand  It." 

Slowly,  the  B-52s  begin  to  roll  out.  two. 
now  three,  now  four,  five  They  look  ominous 
with  their  camouflage  paint,  their  drooping 
wings.  185  feet  tip  to  tip.  their  tails  rising 
In  the  air  taller  than  a  four-story  building 
In  the  old  days,  these  gollaths  would  have 
taken  off  at  12-second  Intervals,  streaking 
Into  the  sky  In  a  fearsome  display  of  military 
might  Now.  to  save  fuel,  they  merely  roll 
to  the  end  of  the  runway  and  return  to  their 
parking  areas  along  a<?lng  taxiways  that 
crumble  and  chip  beneath  their  half-million 
pounds 

But  today  something  Is  wrong.  Only  three 
bombers  make  the  runway  The  alert  Is 
scrubbed,  an  engine  failed  to  start  on  one 
plane,  and  Its  pilot,  now  o>at  of  the  exercise, 
halted  the  rollout  when  It  appeared — Incor- 
rectly as  It  turned  out — that  two  other 
bombers  were  on  a  ground  collision  course 

The  bombers  are  old  Here  at  Ellsworth  are 
the  latest  versions,  the  H-model.  and  they 
were  delivered  in  1962  The  B  52A  first  flew 
In  1954  It  Isn't  unusual  to  find  crewmen 
younger  than  the  planes  they  fly.  and  trouble 
Is  no  stranger 

"We  curse  this  old  beast  every  flight  be- 
cause It  sits  there  and  breaks  down  around 
us."  says  Cant  Robert  Ball,  a  30-year-oId 
crew  chief  from  Stony  Brook.  1. 1.  He  Is 
standing  beneath  the  nose  of  one  of  the  big 
planes  he  takes  aloft  about  four  times  a 
month  on  training  exercises  "Every  single 
flight,  we'll  have  things  break  down  The 
terrain  avoidance  system  for  flying  at  low 
altitude   works  about  one  time  out  of   10." 
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The  B-52  was  desUned  to  tly  at  altitudes 
above  50.000  feet,  where  it  Ls  most  elTiclent. 
now.  to  avoid  radar  detection  and  enemy 
fighters.  It  flies  the  ireelops  A  large  portion 
of  the  Soviet  defense  budget  goes  for  ground- 
based  radar  and   fighters 

Most  of  the  spare  parts  here  are  out  of 
stock,  and  the  companies  that  once  made 
them  no  longer  are  tooled  for  the  Job  Crew- 
men often  make  parts  themselves,  or  can- 
nibalize other  planes  Becair^e  of  this  special 
tooling,  a  part  that  cost  »30  In  the  '505  might 
cost  1 1.000  now 

"It's  not  very  reassuring  "  says  Ball,  "when 
you  ask  the  maintenance  crew  chief  How's 
the  plane?'  and  he  says  Fine  and  you  say, 
'Want  to  fly  with  us'''  and  he  says,  'No  way 
you're  gonna  get  me  In  that  plane''" 

A  lack  of  manpower  is  hurting  mainte- 
nance, and  has  caused  a  cutback  in  the  num- 
ber of  crews  There  once  were  24  six-man 
crews  on  II  planes.  It's  down  to  18.  and  even 
so.  says  Ball.  "If  we  could  get  up  to  18  as 
fully  authorized  crews,  it  viouldn't  be  so 
bad" 

Crewmen  are  getting  older  Six  years  ago, 
there  were  no  majors  or  above  flying  the 
planes:  now  majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  men 
with  16.  17  years'  experience,  are  serving  on 
crews,  working  an  average  60-hour  yveek  for 
less  than  half  the  money  paid  civilian  pilots 
And  because  of  fuel  conservation,  they  fly  less 
than  half  the  time  they  once  did 

"We  don't  have  the  flying  time  available  to 
train  the  younger  g'lys."  says  Ball  "Opera- 
tional readiness  of  both  crews  and  aircraft 
ixave  cnme  way  down  There  normally  are  30 
B-528  nere  The  las',  operational  readiness 
test  we  had.  we  couldn't  get  five  In  the  air  " 

In  fairness,  this  would  not  be  so  In  an  emer- 
gency 

"We  always  play  to  the  safe  side."  explains 
Ball,  sitting  with  his  crewmen  In  the  day 
room  of  the  alert  building  after  the  scrubbed 
exercise  "We  only  had  seven  engines,  but 
usually  we  can  get  off  with  six  " 

The  crewmen  are  once  more  ready,  wear- 
ing their  green  Nomex-Dupont  fire  retardant 
flight  suits  and  expecting  their  boss.  Col 
Wayne  W  Lambert,  a  no-nonsense  Georgian 
and  vice  commander  of  the  28th  Bombard- 
ment Wing,  to  reschedule  the  exercise  some 
time  during  the  26  hours  left  In  their  seven- 
day  alert  period  It's  four  minutes  from  here 
to  the  plane  In  a  battered  1970  Dodge  200 
pickup  that  Isn't,  says  the  crew,  "in  the 
greatest  of  shape  " 

Sometimes  an  alert  catches  them  asleep, 
and  theyre  conditioned  to  dressing  on  the 
run  ""When  the  alarm  goes  off  In  the  morning 
at  home."  says  Ball  with  a  grin.  "I'm  hall- 
way down  the  hall  before  I  realize  where  I 
am." 

In  the  tough  South  Dakota  winters,  adds 
good  natured  S  Sgt.  Paul  RItler.  the  crew's 
gunner  and  only  noncom.  alerts  always  seem 
to  take  place  when  you're  In  the  shower  with 
your  head  filled  with  shampoo 

"■Your  hair  freezes  before  you  get  to  the 
plane."  says  Rltter.  who  Joined  the  Air  Force 
on  Jan  25.  1972.  and  thus  has  more  service 
time  than  anyone  on  the  crew  H?  Is  laughing 
at  the  thought  Rltter  has  served  on  domestic 
bases  and  In  Thailand  and  Germany  He 
married  his  wife  Brenda.  a  Paterson.  NJ. 
native  he  met  In  New  Mexico,  and  eight  days 
later  was  shipped  to  Europe:  he  next  saw  her 
five  months  later. 

There  are  other  problems 

"Things  always  go  y^-rong  at  home  when 
you're  on  alert."  says  Ball  His  navigator.  Lt 
Ira  Maltz  of  Houston,  adds,  "we  had  four 
tornadoes  last  summer:  I  was  on  alert  during 
all  of  them" 

But  these  are  situations  common  to  anyone 
familiar  with  service  life  Far  more  serious  is 
the  condition  of  the  planes  these  men  must 
fly 

"For  as  old  as  It  Is.  and  for  what  it's  been 


through.  It  s  a  good  plane,  says  Capt  James 
Fitch,  a  sub  radar  navigator  who  comes  from 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  But,  he  admits 
today  '  u  s  a  challenge  " 

■  Maintenance  crews  are  young  and  Inex- 
perienced A  lot  of  parts  are  not  manufac- 
tured anymore.  We  cannibalize  other  planes 
Sometimes  you'll  fly  without  a  certain  part 
Technology  is  starting  to  run  away  from  the 
plane  It  s  In  a  vacuum  ttibe  technology  state 
Updating  of  bombing  and  navigation  systems 
Is  long  overdue  It  makes  the  mission  harder  " 
Pilots,  he  says,  fight  to  get  the  best  planes 
"They  know  which  aircraft  are  the  hangar 
queens." 

Crew  comfort  on  the  big  old  planes  seems 
virtually  an  after  thought  The  creyv  com- 
partment Is  unbelievably  cramped-six  seats, 
four  on  the  flight  deck,  two  below  and  only 
one  place  to  stand  erect,  in  the  hatch  with 
half  of  you  on  each  deck  There  is  one  bunk 
in  the  H-model.  but.  says  Fitch,  "it's  mostly 
full  of  parachutes  and  life  preservers  "  The 
B-52  Is  noisy,  croyided  and  uncomfortable. 
but  these  are  airmen,  and  they  like  to  fly. 

"The  best  Job  in  the  Air  Force  Is  right 
here."  says  Rltter.  who  like  other  servicemen 
was  Just  last  month  given  an  117  percent  In- 
crease In  his  S742-a-month  pav.  augmented 
by  »106-a-month  night  pay. 

It  gets  me  by,"  he  says.  'But  I  live  In 
base  housing;  I  couldn't  afford  to  live  down- 
town.'" 

That  housing  is  old.  and  there's  not  enoueh 
of  It  ^ 

Ellsworth  was  built  beginning  in  1942.  and 
through  1949  hosted  wings  of  B  I7s.  P-61s 
and  B-29S.  Then  Its  mission  switched  to  the 
B-36  B-52S  joined  the  scene  beginning  In 
1957.  and  three  years  later  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles were  odded  to  the  bases  responsibil- 
ity Now  Ellsworth  is  the  largest  of  26  opera- 
tional bases  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
with  a  double-sized  bomber  wing— two 
squadrons  of  B-52s.  one  each  of  KC-135  tank- 
ers and  EC-I35  command  planes  It  is  host  to 
the  44th  Strategic  Missile  Wing,  one  of  six 
Mlnuteman  bases  In  the  central  United 
States  Here  are  5.60^  servicemen  7  000  de- 
pendents and  400  civilian  employees  drawn 
from  nearby  Rapid  City,  a  pleasant  com- 
munity nestled  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills 
20  miles  from  Mount  Rushmore 

For  these  nearly  13.000  servicemen  and 
families  are  1893  base  housing  units  .so 
many  live  offbase.  using  housing  allowances 
that  only  sometimes  cover  expenses 

In  addition  to  housing  units.  Ellsworth 
h^300  buildings.  78  percent  of  them  consld 
ered  energy  Inefficient  Only  19  percent  are 
structurally  sound  and  built  to  mission  re- 
us«m^^"'h:  on^  P"'^"''  "'^  substandard  but 
suued    f"*^  29  f^^<^^"'  "e  Judged  totally  un- 

Main  enance  and  repair  costs  for  the.se  aglnc 

cL   lQ7iT  IT.  '"'""  ''"""  *3  «  million  in  fi": 
cal  1979  to  $7.5  million  this  year 

'We  need  $2  5  million  just  to  hold  the 
"ne."   says   BUI    Crawford     the   base  s   ch w 

iTi^Zt^Ti  \r '''  -""on  t^i^g  .r'fo 

tals  $  24  ^in^^'"°'^  "  '^^"^  ''^'^'""g  now  to- 

retaif'?:o[^''r,;;agrrv'freT''s"'°" " 

•imes  severe  hall  stSrms^  '^^  '   '°'"^- 


iiunspo.'taticn  .support  for  both  the  bombe^ 
ai;d  missile  wi;;gs  But  he  Is  realistic  "We  II 
make  it  with  what  we've  got.  We  all  have  to 
understand  the  shortage  of  dollars  The  mis- 
sion comes  first   " 

And  that  mission  is  the  Job  of  dedicated 
men  named  Ball  and  Maltz  and  Fitch  and 
Rltter  and  the  others  in  Balls  crew:  Lt 
Amos  Watkin-s  of  Michigan,  the  co-pilot  and 
Lt.  John  Clotfelter  of  Montana,  the  elec- 
tronics warfare  officer,  and  in  other  crews 
like  them  The  planes  are  old  and  aiUng  taut 
the  men  who  make  them  flv  are  the  Ultimate 
weapon  and  their  dedication  shows  through 
in  the  face  of  a  fear.some  double  threat. 

These  are  the  men  v.ho  in  an  emergency 
must  get  their  creakins"  bomber  m  the  air 
with  its  sinister  load  and  head  for  the  enemy 
halfway  around  the  world,  faced  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  mission  is  caused  by 
enemy  missiles  which  at  that  same  moment 
are  streaking  toward  the  Mmuteman  silos 
that  dot  this  statement-  and  toward  their 
own  homes. 

"We're  prepared  to  go  to  war  wiien  we  have 
to.  "  says  Ball  "HopeluUy  we  won  t  have  to 
Neither  one  of  us.  crew  or  families,  is  going 
to  be  around  afterwards  Every  one  of  us 
might  have  to  die 
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Most  of  the  money  spent  over  the  past 
tew  years  has  been  for  operational  needs 
weapons  systems,  not  people-things."  says 
Crawford,  sitting  in  a  briefing  room  near  his 
Office  in  a  converted  dormitory  originally 
bunt  for  operators  of  the  old  Nike  missile 
Its  a  Challenge."  he  admits,  "to  try  and 
wehRv^e"    ^   ^^^    f=*f"ities    with    the    money 

i.^mirrh''"r"fl,"^^  ^""^  °"*  ""'^  inefficient,  so 

sla^nT^l  ,  '^^^T^  snowplows.  trucks.  Jeep 
sedans— that  make  this  big  base  go  and 
here,  too,  are  problems  ^         ^ 

the^'fllf".*'  '^"^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^«  ^"'l  mileage  ot 
Whose  m«,?^'  ^'  "^^'  E«^l  "'^vlward 
Whose    maintenance    headquarters    provides 
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The  Crippled  Giant:  First,  the  Good  News 

The  82d 

iBy  Alton  Slagle) 

Fort     Bbacg.     NC— The     C-130    Hercules 

thundered  into  the  drop  zone  only  800  feet 

off   the  ground,    its   speed   slowed   from   300 

miles  an  hour  to  145   From  its  rear  doo.'-s  the 

troops  poured  out   at  less  than  one-second 

Intervals.  92  of   them,  fully   combat-loaded 

White  parachutes  billowed  open  and  floated 

silently  to  the  ground  as  the  noise  of  the  big 

plane  faded.  Behind  were  other  planes,  other 

men. 

These  were  the  troops  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  and  theyre  ready  for  war.  They 
practice  here,  about  one  Jump  a  month  and 
theyd  like  more.  To  the  gung-ho  troopers 
those  seconds  in  the  air  make  up  for  the 
hours  of  guard  duty  and  lawn  mowing  and 
weapons  cleaning  and  jeep  maintenance 

An  Important  part  of  the  new  Rapid  De- 
ployment Joint  Task  Force,  the  82d  must  be 
ready  to  fly  at  a  moment's  notice  anywhere 
in  the  world,  engage  the  enemy  when'it  hits 
the  ground,  and  do  it  all  wlthm  IB  hours 
To  maintain  this  capabilitv.  one  of  lu  three 
units  is  constantly  on  alert,  another  on 
standby,  while  the  third  takes  care  of  the 
more  mundane  tasks  of  running  a  big  post 

The  operating  word  is  pnoritv.  Ifs  what 
makes  the  82d  and  Its  parent  the  18th  Air- 
borne Corps,  work  The  I8th  is  the  only  air- 
borne outfit  in  the  free  world  and  itf  offi- 
cers, right  up  through  its  commander  battle 
wise  Lt  Gen  Thomas  H  Tackaberrv  admit 
the  advantage. 

The  I8th  Includes  not  onlv  the  82d  Air- 
borne but  the  fabled  Green  Berets  stationed 
here,  the  lOlst  Airborne  As.sault  Division  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Ky  .  and  a  civil  affairs  bat- 
talion, the  only  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  active 
Army,  formed  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the 
military  and  the  civilian  population  in  time 
of  war. 

"'I  would  say  that  our  units  are  some- 
what special  In  many  re.'^pects."'  says  Tacka- 
berrv. a  pleasant-faced  prav-halred  rock- 
hard  ex-enlisted  man  who  has  seen  action 
in  three  wars  He  was  sitting  comfortablv 
on  a  sofa  in  his  spacious  comer  office,  dre.ssed 
In  combat  fatigues  with  creases  so  sharp 
they  .seemed  capable  of  cutting  the  up- 
holstery 

"They  think  they're  special"  he  says  of 
the  50  000  troops  tinder  his  command  "And 
wp  fry  to  engender  this,  berau.se  It's  Im- 
portant for  them  to  feel  thev  are  special 
Psycholopica'.ly.  they  can  do  more  Our 
troops  have  a  lot  of  confidence  In  them.selves. 
Physically  and  mentally  we're  readv    So    It 
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boils  down  to  the  equipment    Well,  we  have 
a  higher  priority  than  most  units  " 

There  are  lacks,  of  cour^  Just  like  the 
rest  of  the  Army,  the  isth  Airborne  Corps 
has  suffered  a  drain  m  middle  management 
Us  noncommissioned  and  junior  officers  It  s 
short  on  linguists,  communicators  and  sup- 
ply specialists  Much  of  its  equipment  is  old 
Becau.se  the  corps  is  designed  to  move  long 
distances  in  a  hurry  and  arrive  bv  para- 
chute, equipment  is  light;  because  it's  light 
It   wears  cut   faster.  ' 

But  by  and  large,  says  Tackaberrv  con- 
fidently, "we  can  go  into  combat  against 
any  army  in  the  world— and  the  onlv  army 
you  re  rea:iy  comparing  here  is  the  Soviet  s 
That  doesn't  mean  that  we're  pleased 
with  everything,  and  that  we're  not  con- 
cerned about  the  future." 

While  the  Airborne  can  do  its  Job  Tacka- 
berry  does  point  out  a  major  problem.  """The 
weakness  for  the  American  forces  is  the  sus- 
tamment  of  those  forces  once  thev  get  there 
I"m  talking  about  bringing  in  ammunition 
held  helicopters,  aircraft,  food,  vater  Our 
problem  is  not  m  getting  there  Initially  but 
getting  the  backup  "" 

"'In  the  last   10  years    we  haven't  put  a  lot 
of  money  into  buying  supplies."   he  sav^    ""We 
havent    stocked    certa'n    ammunition— and 
we  can  shoot  up  certain  kinds  of  ammunition 
in  a  hurry    There  are  certain  tvpes  of  mU- 
siles  that   we  don't  have  lots  of '  So.mebody's 
pot  to  produce  those   A  lot  of  our  production 
IS  cold    How  long  it  would  take  tc  pet  those 
assembly  lines  back  into  pear.  I  have  no  idea 
"We've  put  mo.iey  into  huge  svstems — and 
I'm  not   saying   we  dont   need   those— tanks 
and  planes,  the  MX  missile    .Stealth  aircraft, 
submarines    But  Congress  sometimes  forgets 
that  we've  got  to  buy  the  plain  old  gun  and 
truck    and   radio   set.   We"re   not   buvlnp   the 
everyday    equipment    we    need    for  "combat 
That   worries  me    The  American   public  has 
got  to  realize  that  thev"ve  pot  to  make  a  few- 
sacrifices  for  this  insurance  policy  that"s  the 
United  Stales  armed  forces    If  you  don"t  pay 
for  a  pood  army,  you  dont  pet  a  pix>d  army  " 
But  despite  its  problems,  the  :8th  Airborne 
Corps  looks  pood    and  nowhere  does  It  look 
better  than  out  in  the  boonies  of  this  huge 
base  y^here  its  men  and  machines  are  con- 
stantly worked. 

This  day.  with  Tackaberry  present  they 
were  going  throuph  a  "Capex".  a  capabilities 
exercise,  dropping  men  and  equipment  In 
an  awesome  demonstration  of  the  82d  Divi- 
sion "s  power. 

First  out  were  prepackaped  bundles  con- 
taining antitank  mines,  barrier  materials. 
antitank  weapons,  81nim  mortars,  ammuni- 
tion of  ai:  calibers,  pasolme.  rations  and 
water,  stowed  neatly  in  2  200-pound  lots  that 
can  be  dropped  from  either  high  or  low  al- 
titude   It"s  called  ""door-to-door  delivery  "" 

Up  to  16  such  containers  can  be  carried 
non-stop  2.500  miles  aboard  Hercules  planes, 
or  26  of  them— a  total  of  61.000  pounds— 
aboard  the  larger  C-I4I  .Starlifter  Jets,  which 
can  fly  either  equipment  or  123  paratroopers 
4.400  miles  at  450  miles  an  hour 

The  equipment  drops  pently  beneath  para- 
chutes 65  feet  In  diameter  Once  on  the 
ground,  it  can  be  unloaded  in  minutes. 

Next  comes  the  heavy  equipment  Sheridan 
tanks,  three-quarter  ton  trunks,  pj-ton 
Gamma  Goat  vehicles,  each  mounted  on  a 
cardboard  honeycomb  base  to  cushion  the 
f.-ill  They  are  pulled  from  the  rear  of  the 
plane  attached  to  cargo  chutes  each  100  feet 
:n  diameter,  each  capable  of  dropping  3.500 
pounds  I  as  many  as  eipht  are  used  for  some 
equipment). 

Then  the  men.  the  sky  suddenly  blossom- 
ing with  them  floating  to  earth  beneath 
steerable  chutes,  their  bodies  combat -ready. 
feet  and  knees  together 

The  final  exercise  is  to  test  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  exacting  method  of  heavy-equip- 
ment delivery;  "Lapes.""  for  low  "altitude 
parachute  extraction   system    It  Is   used   in 
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certain  circumstances  where  there  is  a  beach, 
a  road  or  a  relatively  level  field  available. 

With  this  method,  loads  up  to  37.U0U 
pounds-howitzers.  tanKs.  bulldozers— can 
be  delivered  to  battle.  To  maKe  the  drop,  the 
plane  descends  to  200  feet.  A  drogue  chute 
pops  out  as  the  big  Hercules  drops  down  to 
just  Ave  feet  otr  the  ground.  The  load  Is 
pulled  out  the  rear  of  the  plane  and  depos- 
ited, gently,  it  is  hoped,  on  the  ground.  Bvit 
on  this  day  It  dlrtnt  come  off. 

Something  was  not  quite  right  with  the 
plane  In  a  combat  situation,  the  drop  would 
have  proceeded,  but.  an  officer  explained, 
not  in  training 

•We  could  lose  a  half-mllUon  dollar  Item 
of  equipment,  he  said,  and  were  Just  not 
prepared  to  do  that  " 

So  the  exercise  ended  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  main  base  for  the  rest  of  a 
training  day  that  included  classroom  and 
rleld  work."  calisthenics,  and  running— as 
much  as  eight  miles  a  day  Running  at  Fort 
Bragg  Is  a  virtual  obsession;  everyone  right 
up  to  Tackaberry  does  it  regularl". 

Complaints  were  few  Soldiers  must  volun- 
teer for  the  Airborne,  and  they  miow  before- 
hand that  Its  a  demandiiu-  outfit  The  drop- 
out rate  at  the  airborne  .school  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  Ga  .  Is  about  25  Most  of  the  ones 
who  make  it  want  to  stay. 

"Our  mission  Is  different  from  that  of 
other  divisions,"  said  Lt  Ken  Davis,  a  movie- 
handsome  young  readiness  officer  from  At- 
lanta. "We  must  be  able  to  deploy  within 
18  hours  and.  based  on  that  mission,  we 
have  higher  priorities.  Priorities,  again.  The 
secret  of  the  82d"s  success. 

Equipment^  Said  Capt  Robert  Franks 
division  maintenance  and  material  readiness 
officer:  We  haven;  had  that  many  delavs 
as  far  as  spare  parts  go  We  do  have  rather 
old  engineer  constrti -tlon  equipment  and 
it  requires  a  lot  of  effort  and  micro-manage- 
ment on  our  part  to  keep  those  items  com- 
bat-ready We  fnd  the  parts  anywhere  and 
everywhere  possible  to  keep  the  equipment 
rolling." 

Col.  James  H  Johnson,  commander  of  the 
divisions  3d  Iiifaniry  Brigade,  agreed  with 
Davis  that  the  82d's  exotic  mission  earns  U 
the  highest  priority  that  keeps  It  one  of  the 
Army's  best  and  iit  a  troop  strength  usually 
at  or  over  100'  while  other  units  are  down 
to  70'.   or  80'. 

'The  82d  always  has  been  one  of  our 
country's  strategic  reserve  forces."  he  said 
"We  enjoy  a  history  of  high  readiness  be- 
cause we  have  to  be  ready  to  move  on  call 
We  don't  have  the  lime  to  mobilize  aid 
train  and  marshal  as  if  we  were  traveling 
by  ship  " 

Vet  even  the  82d  suffers  somewhat  from 
th"?  malaise  that  has  debilitated  our  once- 
robust  military. 

"Our  technology  just  hasn't  been  making 
the  forward  moves  that  the  other  side  has 
To  win.  you've  got  to  have  the  be^t  equip- 
ment. We  used  to  say  the  other  side  had  a 
quantitative  edge  but  that  we  had  a  qualita- 
tive edge.  We  can't  say  that  anvmore  They've 
got  the  quantity  and  now  they've  demon- 
strated that  they  have  the  quality  as  well, 
and  we're  In  trouble  Am  I  satisfied  with 
'What  we  have  to  fight  with?  Obviously,  no." 

Another  Breed  of  Cat 
( Bv  Joseph  Volz) 

Fort  Ord.  Calif —At  this  fog-shrouded 
Army  base  two  hours  south  of  San  Francisco, 
the  once-proud  7th  Infantrv  Division  Is  pre- 
paring to  walk  to  war 

It  has  Just  about  no  other  way  to  get  to 
the  fighting.  The  7th  Is  a  low-prlorltv  divi- 
sion with  scarcely  any  armored  personnel 
earners  or  helicopters  And.  as  a  light  In- 
fantry division  In  comparison  to  a  mech- 
anized division.  It  has  hardlv  anv  firepower 
either  k         . 


Asked  how  ready  the  7th  was.  Col  W  F. 
Fiske.  division  support  officer,  replied  "Well. 
If  we're  not  16th  in  readiness  out  of  16  divi- 
sions, were  probably  15th  Were  certainly 
iiot  number  one  or  two. 

The  division  Is  a  reflection  of  what  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The 
taxpayers— and  Pentagon  planners— have  al- 
most forgotten  the  7th  " 

For  example,  the  troops  at  Fort  Ord  must 
forage  in  the  Junkyard  for  spare  parts  for 
the  few  vehicles  they  do  have— jeeps,  cargo 
trucks  and  Gamma  Goat  troop  carriers.  They 
don't  call  It  the  Junkyard,  of  course.  It's  the 
'can  pomt  icannlballzatlon  point )."' 

"We  use  a  controlled  substitution  program 
here,  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer  George 
Sesseri.  who  presides  over  125  vehicles  In  the 
3d  Battalion.  32d  Infantry  motor  pool.  Asked 
what  that  meant,  he  replied,  wryly,  'can- 
nlballzation." 

Sessen  is  chiefly  occupied  with  keeping 
the  high-prlorlty  vehicles  In  operation— 
among  them  the  Jeeps  that  pull  the  TOW 
anti-tank  missiles  to  the  battlefield.  A  good 
many  of  the  others  are  on  the  disabled  list 
for  aulte  a  while. 

"My  jeep  was  out  of  action  for  two  months 
for  lack  of  a  new  part  "  said  Maj.  Frank 
Lake,  battalion  executive  officer. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  7th  Is  not  the  82d  Air- 
borne, that  super-ready  division  of  para- 
troops from  Fort  Bragg  In  fact.  It  literally 
has  trouble  keeping  its  head  above  water. 

"If  we  run  into  a  river  too  deep  to  ford, 
we're  out  of  luck.  '  said  a  captain.  The  divi- 
sion's engineer  battalion,  a  reserve  unit,  is 
supposed  to  bridge  the  rivers  that  the  7th 
might  have  to  cross,  but  the  reservists  never 
train  and  are  only  at  38  percent  of  th-;r 
troop  strength. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  7th  are  as 
hard-working  and  dedicated  as  any  In  the 
Army,  but  they  operate  under  enormous 
drawbacks  dictated  by  the  Pentagon  s  prior- 
ity makers,  who  simply  don't  have  enough 
money  to  go  around. 

The  7th.  for  example  Is  a  "roundout"  divi- 
sion, meaning  It  has  only  10.800  full-time 
soldiers  In  two  combat  brigades  and  a  sup- 
port brigade  Its  other  2.000-man  brigade  is 
a  unit  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  week- 
end warriors  stationed  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

There  is  no  way  the  dlvlsloi.  could  be 
mobilized  In  six  weeks,  which  Is  the  maxi- 
mum time  allotted  for  a  combat-ready  rat- 
ing. For  one  thing,  rounding  up  the  Oregon 
guardsmen,  along  with  a  500-man  reserve 
tank  battalion  In  Arizona,  could  take 
months. 

Ironically,  the  Oregon  guardsmen  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  battle  experience  ser- 
geants than  the  regular  Army  brigades  In  the 
division:  they  are  Vietnam  veterans  who 
joined  the  National  Guard  to  make  a  little 
extra  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guard 
IS  severely  short  on  privates. 

At  Port  Ord.  there  are  plenty  of  privates, 
but  a  real  lack  of  combat-tested  sergeants. 
A  division  should  have  65  percent  of  Its  au- 
thorized number  of  sergeants  In  order  to 
be  classed  combat-ready,  but  the  7th  has 
only  58  percent. 

Col  Joseph  Alton,  commander  of  the  Ist 
Brigade,  said  "Today,  with  so  few  master 
sergeants  and  first  sergeants,  the  non-com- 
missloned  officers  simply  don't  have  enough 
experience  The  younger  sergeants  don't  have 
the  same  credibility  with  the  troops." 
The  housing  picture  is  a  little  brighter 
The  old  two-story  wooden  firetraps  of 
World  War  II  are  being  replaced  with  dorms 
housing  three  to  a  room — with  bath. 

But  does  the  relatively  tender  treatment 
todays  soldiers  receive — compared  to  the 
spartan  environment  of  World  War  I  and  n — 
make  them  better  soldiers? 

"The  draftee  Army  was  a  good  Army."  said 
Alton,  who  wasn't  old  enough  for  World  War 


II  but  did  serve  In  Vietnam.  "The  worst 
soldiers  were  the  enlistees.  The  Army  needs 
people  to  win  the  first  battle,  dependable, 
trainable  people  who  can  withstand  the 
trauma.  The  Army  Is  not  a  sanctuary  for 
misfits  " 

One  reason  tor  the  improved  amenities 
barracks  life  is  to  induce  the  troops — how- 
ever they  compare  as  soldiers  with  an  earlier 
generation — to  "re-up. "  or  re-enllst.  Unhap- 
pily. It  Is  a  falling  effort  in  today's  volun- 
teer Army. 

Even  With  personal  applied  psychology  at 
re-enllstment  time.  Alton  has  been  able  to 
persuade  only  15',  of  the  1.536  soldiers  in 
his  brigade  to  remain  in  uniform  In  {act 
■  re-enllstment"  Is  a  dirty  word  at  Port  Ord 
"We  hold  'career-transition'  seminars 
when  enlistments  are  ending,  but  we  don't 
mention  re-enllstment.  "  Alton  said.  "We  dis- 
cuss writing  a  resume,  the  Job  skills  required 
in  civilian  life,  and  the  prospects  When 
we  re  all  through,  sometimes  the  soldier  says 
he  thinks  the  best  thing  to  do  is  stay  In 
the  Army." 

The  7th,  which  piled  up  some  Impressive 
victories  in  World  War  II — the  legendary 
Vinegar  Joe  Stilwell  was  Its  first  command- 
ing officer  after  Pearl  Harbor — Is  now  train- 
ing for  what  seems  to  be  guerilla  warfare, 
the  type  of  hit-and-run  fighting  the  Af- 
ghanis are  employing  against  the  Soviets 

But  an  Army  spokesman  here  noted  "We 
don't  have  the  transportation  Readiness  is 
measured  by  mobility  " 

The  Army  likes  to  call  the  Infantryman 
"the  ultimate  weapon,"  the  man  who  takes 
and  holds  enemy-territory.  Btit  there  are 
majors  and  colonels  here  and  throughout 
the  Army  who  are  beginning  to  wonder  If 
the  infantrvman  Is  not  really  marching  into 
obsolescence. 

"You  go  to  the  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  at  Port  Leavenworth."  a 
major  said,  "and  they  talk  about  the  In- 
fantryman some  day  fighting  on  a  battle- 
field where  tac  nukes  i  tactical  nuclear 
bombs)  and  CBW  (chemical  biological  war- 
fare 1  are  being  used  on  him.  The  battlefield 
might  be  huge — an  entire  country.  What  s 
the  infantryman  with  his  M-16  rifle  sup- 
posed to  do  even  if  he  does  survive?  " 

Fastest  Gun  in  the  World 
I  By  Alton  Slagle) 
McDtll  Air  Force  Base.  Fla— It  squats 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  runway  on  a  penin- 
sula Jutting  into  Tampa  Bay.  a  half-buried 
white,  two-story  concrete  bunker  built  years 
ago  for  the  Air  Force's  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. It  is  ringed  with  colls  of  barbed  wire, 
and  at  an  entrance  gate,  beneath  a  frail 
metal  awning,  an  armed  soldier  checks  cre- 
dentials. 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
jstabllshed  last  March  1  as  an  answer  to 
this  country's  troubles  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Here.  142  officers  and  116  enlisted  planners. 
36';  Armyy.  17^  Navy.  32'1  Air  Force  and 
13 '>  Marine,  are  ready  at  any  moment  to 
assemble  a  multi-service  force  capable  of 
rushing  to  war— or.  more  hopefully,  rushing 
out  In  a  show  of  force  to  deter  war 

At  least,  that's  the  Idea.  The  RDF  has 
Its  detractors,  those  who  contend  It  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  paper  tiger,  that  It  hasn't  the 
air  or  seallft  capabilities  to  get  men  to  war 
and.  If  it  did.  the  sustalnabiUty  Is  not  there 
The  Idea  of  the  RDF  is  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated, four-service  force  quickly  capa- 
ble of  combatting  aggression— especially  m 
the  Middle  East,  where  it  now  would  seem 
most  likely  to  occur- 
But  no  less  an  authority  than  former  De- 
fense Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger  has 
argued  that  the  RDF  Is  not  rapid,  not  capa- 
ble of  deployment,  not  even  a  force. 

"There  Is  nothing  rapid  about  the  RDF. 


UMI 


either  In  the  ixiended  period  uf  Its  creauon 
or  In  Its  prospective  speed  of  movement  "  he 
wrote  In  September.  "It  Is  not  much  of  a 
force,  since  It  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  In 
a  manner  to  fulfill  its  assigned  mission  and 
It  Is  certainly  not  a  new  force.  Its  potenMai 
for  deployment  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated." 

Sitting  In  his  small,  windowlcss  oltice  deep 
inside  this  bunker,  Maj-Gen  Robert  C  Tay- 
lor, sharp,  personable  deputy  commander  of 
•.he  RDF.  a  48-year-old  IlUnols-born  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot,  explained  for  purpose  be- 
hind the  force   and  answered  its  critics 

"This  Is  a  menu  of  forces."  he  said  We 
look  at  this  menu  and  select  our  specific 
force  to  match  the  requirement.^,  then  move 
out  "We  could  go  anywhere  from  a  company 
or  battallon-slzed  unit  wiDi  appropriate  tac- 
tical air  and  naval  support  all  the  way  to  an 
entire  200.000-man  force.  In  Joint  training. 
we  bring  the  Air  Force.  Navy.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  together,  we  orchestrate  the 
fire  power." 

This  Is  strictly  a  headquarters  unit  There 
are  no  fighting  forces  here  In  an  emergency, 
the  planners  here  would  de.slpnate  whatever 
forces  they  wanted — dra-Alnp  from  the 
Army's  82d  Airborne  Division,  the  101st  Air 
Assault  Division,  the  24th  Mechanized  In- 
fantry Division,  any  of  three  Marine  am- 
phibious forces,  the  Air  Force's  Tactical  or 
Strategic  Air  Commands  and  Its  military 
airlift  units,  and  Navy  battle  groups.  Includ- 
ing ships  now  on  station  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Then  the  headquarters  unit  here 
would  load  aboard  planes  and  fly  to  meet 
that  force  in  the   battle  zone 

We  can  put  a  very  significant  force  on  the 
ground  anywhere  In  the  world  in  48  hours 
or  less."  Taylor  said 

"We're  the  first  to  admit  that  not  every 
division,  not  every  one  of  the  forces  desig- 
nated for  the  RDF.  Is  In  the  highest  cate- 
gory of  readiness  But  there's  a  lot  more 
capability  In  our  forces  than  we  give  our- 
selves credit  for." 

Military  planners  acknowledge,  however,  a 
lack  of  airlift  capability,  and  a  shortage  of 
ships  to  move  a  sizeable  unit  halfway 
around  the  world. 

"The  RDF  IS  woefully  short  of  airlift  capa- 
bility. "  Lt  Gen  K-lly  H  Burke.  Air  Force 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  and  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Council,  told  The  News  last  week 
And  seallff 

"Our  seallft  capabilities  are  great  for  sus- 
tained operations,  but  the  two  to  three 
weeks  It  takes  It  to  get  places  could  be  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  The 
most  likely  potential  trouble  spots  tend  to 
be  halfway  around  the  world  "  And  then 
there's  the  problem,  once  there,  of  finding  a 
suitable  port  to  offload  suppl'es 

Ideally.  Burke  said,  a  division  of  troops 
should  be  In  action  within  days,  but  "we 
can't  even  begin  to  deploy  one  division  over 
a  period  of  weeks  " 

"Sure  we've  got  a  lot  of  problems."  said 
one  officer  "Logistics,  munitions,  manpower 
skill  But  if  someone  said,  "you're  going  to 
war.'  the  main  problem  has  Just  been  solved. 
You  go  with  what  you've  got." 

[From   the  New  York  Dallv  News.  Nov    13. 
1980] 

The  Crippled  Giants    Training— That's  tic- 
ket! 
(By  Alton  Slagle) 
Port    Campbell.    Ky  — The    soldier    <:'on^ 
atop  the  ble  tower,  nervously  grlpplnp  a  rope 
MIS  task  was  to  go  over  the  edge    face-first 
and  lower  himself  to  earth.  It  s  a  drill  railed 
the  Australian  rappel.  and  It's  scarv  as  hell 

w«^H  ''r'i^'*''*'  gripped  tighter  and  fell  for- 
ward. Suddenly  he  was  horizontal  to  the 
Kround  35  feet  below  His  muscular  hodv 
-eiiscd    His  face  was  frozen  In  fear. 


T  cant  do  It.  sir."  he  yelled. 
"You  will  do  It.  sir.'  came  the  sarcastic 
reply  And  he  did.  hesitantly  at  first.  Finailv. 
his  feet  touched  the  ground  and  a  grin 
spread  acrosi,  his  youn^  face  He  had  Just 
passed  one  of  the  roughest  tests  ol  the  Alr 
.\^sault  School,  "the  toughesi  10  days  in  the 
.^rmy 

Organized  in  1974.  the  school  has  tralnea 
22.000  volunteers  fror..  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  here.  fron.  our  other  armed  forces 
and  National  Guard  units,  even  fron.  some 
civilian  Swa-  teams,  and  trom  the  armies  o: 
allies  around  the  wnnd— Britain,  France. 
Canada.  Australia  and  others.  It  teaches 
them  the  dangerous  art  ol  air  assault,  and 
the  badge  they  earn  is  a  rare  and  proud  one 
"What  we  re  doing  here  is  taking  our  nor- 
mal soldier — not  Special  Forces — our  normal 
soldier  a  cook,  an  infantryman,  an  artillery- 
man— and  making  him  the  t)est  possible 
soldier."  said  Cap:  Douglas  E  Doty,  the 
school's  wiry,  no-nonsense  commandant 

"We're  not  spending  a  whole  lot  of  extra 
money;  were  not  doing  things  that  aie 
exotic.  Were  talking  good,  hard-nosed  train- 
ing. We  call  it  the  toughest  10  days  In  the 
.^rmy.  and  for  most  ol  our  kids,  it  is." 

An  example,  from  the  students'  welcom- 
ing bulletin: 

'Individuals  demonstrating  lear  of  height.', 
or  upper  body  weakness  will  be  determined 
to  be  a  safety  hazard  and  wii:  be  dropped 
Irom  the  course" 

"They  have  to  pass  every  test,  every  ob- 
stacle." said  Doty  We  push  them  very  hard 
physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  profes- 
sionally We  dont  give  them  any  slack  They 
live  up  to  standards  Right  now  our  gradua- 
tion rate  is  just  over  50  percent.  That  s  how 
tough  It  IS." 

It  also  is  about  the  last  school  in  the  Army 
with  no  separate  standards  for  women. 

"They  do  male  chinups.  male  pushups,  the 
runs  and  forced  marches  in  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  lormaiion  as  the  men."  said 
Doty.  "If  ihey  can't,  they're  gone,"  In  six 
years.  190  women  have  graduated. 

A  look  at  the  schedule  makes  vou  wonder 
why  anyone  would  want  to  volunteer  The 
troops  must  master  a  new  skill  every  hour. 
"This  is  a  kicker  of  a  school."  Doty  said. 
"You  must  be  in  superb  physical  "condi- 
tion. You  do  doubletlme  everywhere.  You  pay 
for  mistakes  in  pushups.  If'  you're  missing 
any  equipment,  we  give  you  a  five-pound 
brick  to  replace  it." 

There  is  classroom  work— on  air  assault 
history,  aircraft  familiarization,  pathfinder 
techniques,  medlvac  procedures,  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  aircraft  safety.  But  more,  this 
IS  hands  on  training,  learning  bv  doing,  and 
conquering  fear  You  do  things  such  as  hook- 
ing onto  a  rope  and  dangling  150  feet  be- 
neath a  moving  helicopter  You  do  forced 
marches  with  full  equipment — with  a  series 
of  chinups  and  pushups  afterward.  You  vault 
over  walls,  any  way  you  can. 

Consider  this  exercise,  as  described  by 
Doty:  Stand  on  a  4x4-!nch  beam,  two  feet 
off  the  ground:  jump  and  climb  to  a  middle 
beam  eight  feet  high:  jump  to  a  top  beam 
and  do  a  forward  somersault  16  feet  off  the 
ground,  then  hang  from  the  top  beam— and 
drop. 

"It  takes  a  lot  out  of  you."  said  the  cap- 
tain  He's  right. 

Or  try  a  "confidence  climb"  three  stories 
up  a  ladder  to  see  how  you  handle  heisjhts 
And  finish  the  whole  thing  with  a  two-mile 
run  m  18  minutes. 

"It  doesnt  matter  who  you  are  or  what 
rank  you  are."  said  Doty.  "You're  gonna  pet 
hot.  you're  gonna  get  tired,  you're  gonna  get 
.sore  But  that's  what  being  a  soldier  i.s  all 
about." 

At  this  point,  you've  finished  the  second 
of  10  days.  Then  it  gets  tough  Day  and  nipht 
helicopter  assaults  Exercises  in  eight-man 
teams  with  a  400-pound  log  Sltups  and 
pushups,  capped  by  a  56-mlnute,  four-mile 


forced  inarch  with  full  equipment  You  Jump 
:rom  the  open  door  of  a  helicopter  hovering 
at  70  feet  to  a  tiny  platform  built  atop  a  60- 
foot  tree,  then  make  your  way  to  the  ground 
Then  cUmb  a  waving  rope  ladder  back  up 
the  chopper,  with  full  field  equipment 

"Its  physically  demanding."  said  Doty, 
again  with  monumental  'understatement 
"There  Is  some  fear  involved  '    Indeed 

Next  try  rappelmg  down  from  a  helicopter 
hanging  at  no  feet,  or  lat«r  from  85  feet  a; 
night,  with  no  light  so  that  you  gt  otit  mtc 
a  void  unable  to  see  the  ground  Doty  calis 
this  one    "a  big  confidence  builder." 

Then  you  learn  to  sling-load  heavy  equlp- 
nient — Jeeps  and  Gamma  Goats  and  trucks 
and  howitzers — so  that  they  can  be  lifted  by 
helicopter  into  a  battle  zone  This  task  is 
rewarded  by  a  five-mile  forced  march 

But  wait  There's  Day  10  Graduation  Day 
That  one  begins  with  a  10-mile  road  march. 
m  full  gear  in  2  hours  and  20  minutes — 6->i 
miles  on  pavement,  the  rest  on  gravel  that 
eats  up  your  feet  Most  students  have  to  run 
four  or  five  miles  to  make  it  in  time  The 
record,  held  by  one  of  the  lOlst  Division's 
Screaming  Eagles."  is  1  hour.  13  minutes,  30 
seconds. 

Graduation  exercises  are  topped  off  with 
three  chinups  and  five  pushups,  but  by  then 
who's  counting^  A  piece  of  cake. 

"At  first  I  said.  'God.  it's  tough.'  "  <»ld 
18-year-old  Michael  Oden  of  Parmlngdale. 
L  I  who's  in  for  three  years"  active  duty  fol- 
lowed by  three  years"  reserve  .service  "But 
if  you  pay  attention,  there's  nothing  to  worry 
about  It's  blind  faith  "  The  toughest  part. 
Oden  admits,  is  the  rappel  off  that  tower 
He  had  just  finished  it 

"Its  a  good  confidence  builder,  all  right," 
said  Charles  Burgess,  a  23-j'ear-old  student 
from  Washington  Heights  "I  had  a  great 
fear  of  heights,  they  cured  me  of  it." 

"We  try  to  make  It  tough."  said  S  Sgt 
William  D.  Austin,  one  of  the  course's  28 
hand-picked  enlisted  instructors.  "W.;  have 
some  outstanding  soldiers  coming  into  the 
Army  today.  Very  mature  "  And.  by  now. 
very  tough 

"They're  highly  motivated."  added  Sgt. 
Derek  Vaultz  of  Brooklyn,  another  Instruc- 
tor He  was  wearing  full  camouflage  makeup 
and  sporting  a  dagger  after  having  just  com- 
pleted a  body-brutslng  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
porter. "If  they're  not.  we'll  motivate  them." 
You  have  to  believe  him. 

Training  in  today's  all-volunteer  Army 
isn't  as  tough  everyplace  as  it  is  here  at 
Campbell  But  no  matter  where  it  occurs —at 
Georgia's  Port  Benning.  with  its  Basic  In- 
fantry Training  School  for  enlisted  men. 
Its  officer  and  airborne  training  facilities,  and 
the  war-ready  :97th  Infantry  Brigade:  at 
Port  Hood.  Tex  .  where  the  1st  Cavalry  and 
2d  Armored  Divisions  share  a  motor  pool 
three  rmles  in  extent  that  contains  an  eighth 
of  the  combat  power  of  the  Army:  in  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  North  Carolina  plney 
woods,  where  the  ofS'-ers  of  Port  Bragg  teach 
the  elite  82d  Airborne  Division — today's 
Army  training  is  still  dsmanding. 

It  is  carried  out  despite  aging  equipment, 
a  shortage  of  noncommissioned  and  junior 
officers,  and  cutbacks  In  ammunition  for  the 
ranges 

Earlier  this  year  Gen  John  R  Guthrie, 
head  of  the  Army's  Material  Development 
and  Readiness  Command,  warned  Ger.  Ed- 
ward C  Meyer,  the  chief  of  staff,  that  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts  over  the  previous  three 
years  his  agency  had  been  unable  to  meet 
it.s  rate  of  supply  and  maintenance  This 
affects  the  Army  m  genera:  training  in 
particular  Left  was  a  backiop  of  unservicec 
ammunition  and  equipment  rivaling  ana 
sometimes  exceeding,  the  period  just  after 
the  Vietnam  War  A  staggering  153,000  tons 
if  ammunition  7  percent  of  the  Army's  en- 
tire  stock   and   an   essential   commodity    In 
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training,  wai.  reported  unusable  earlier  this 
year  becaiLse  U  was  either  defective,  had  been 
poorly  maintained  or  was  overage 

Penionnel,  loo.  are  alTerted  Thanks  to  a 
shortage  of  non-coms,  young  corporals  at. 
Fort  Hrxjd  find  themselves  on  the  training 
range  in  command  of  a  four-man  tank  crew, 
a  sergeants  Job  Middle  management  non- 
com-s  in  one  brigade  there  are  at  55  oercent 
of  strength  Another  report  this  year  showed 
six  of  the  Arn.y  s  10  combat  divisions  sta- 
tioned within  the  cuntlnental  Onlted  States 
are  unfit  to  (Ight  None  of  the  divisions, 
each  with  16.500  lo  18,000  soldiers,  was  rated 
iully  ready  for  combat,  the  82d  was  the  best. 
with   only    minor   problems 

These  cutbacks  and  shortages  have  come 
at  the  same  time  the  military  Ls  coping  with 
another  fart  of  modern  warfare  the  so- 
phistication ami  expense  of  weapons  and 
ammunition 

••We've  kind  of  priced  ourselves  out  of 
traliun«,'  said  Lt  Col  Sam  O'Neal,  a  ruddy, 
fieavy-set  Fort.  Bra+rK  battalion  commander 
whose  troops  at  the  mt>ment  were  on  24- 
hour  alert  •Some  of  the  weapons  systems. 
SJid  the  ammunition,  are  very  expensive  " 

The  Army's  largest  ajitltank  w«-apon  Is  the 
TOW  missile  (TOW  stands  for  tube  launched, 
optically  tracked,  wire  command,  link  guided 
ml-ssllp  and  It's  as  expensive  as  the  name 
would  implv)  A  highly  eftectlve  weapon 
capable  of  penetratlni;  anv  known  tank 
armor.  It  Is  too  expensive  to  fire  on  routine 
training  exercises  One  missile  with  a  simu- 
lated warhead  costs  $,1,200,  a  complete  mis- 
sile costs  $12,000  ObvlousJy.  not  every 
soldier  In  the  field  Is  going  to  get.  a  crack  at 
It 

"Maybe  only  the  honor  graduate  of  ■\  clsiss 
of  40  or  50  gets  to  fire  the  weapon."  sold 
O'Neal  "My  allocation  for  the  year  might 
be  15  of  these  particular  rounds." 

At  the  Army  Infantry  School  at  Port  Ben- 
ntng,  one  TOW  missile  Is  fired  each  week 
while  the  troops  watch  They've  tried  to  In- 
vent simulators,  but.  said  O'Neal.  "There's 
nothing  like  the  real  experience  of  having 
flred  that  weapon  'mere's  Jiust  not  a  simula- 
tor made  that  will  duplicate  the  noise,  the 
dust,  the  potislble  overpressure  when  the 
missile  goes  otT 

"We've  gone  to  Infra-red  sensors  that  al- 
low you  to  shoot  nnd  get  a  signal  back  that 
says  If  this  had  been  a  live  mlsBlle.  you 
would— or  would  not — have  hit  'he  target  ' 
It  costs  about  two  cents  to  punch  off  i  'a^er 
beam  as  opposed  to  punching  of  $12,000  of 
the  tAxpavers'  money  But  the  difference  Is 
that  the  adrenalin  Isn't  flowing  " 

"Quite  a  bit  of  this  sophistication  Is  neces- 
sary."  he  said  "I'm  Just  sorry  that  sophisti- 
cation and  cost  go  hand-ln-hand 

Still  .said  O'Neal.  In  many  Instances  the 
tjcKt  solution  to  a  situation  Is  the  Individual 
soldier  with  his  weapon  "There  are  many 
missions  that  he  and  only  he  can  accom- 
plish " 

Tlial's  whv  there  Is  so  much  emphasis  In 
training  on  the  M  16  rifle,  the  M  203  grenade 
launcher  the  M  60  submachine  gun.  and  so 
much  attention  to  the  old-fashion.  Individ- 
ual aspects  of  war — camouflage  paint,  fox- 
holes, shelter-halves,  mapping,  and  on  hand- 
U>-hand  urban  and  jungle  assault 

Mnrk  villages  have  been  built  at  Fort 
Campbell  and  Fort  Bennlng.  slmulatlm'  those 
that  would  he  found  In  Western  Europe  The 
Campbell  vlll  i^e  Is  In  a  small  clearing  In 
a  remote  training  area  that  Ls  a  l5-mlnute 
helicopter  ride  from  the  main  post  Its  hollow 
buildings  clu.siteir  arcund  village  squares  It 
even  has  a  Jail  from  which  "prisoner'*  rescues 
are  rehearsed 

Ilio  Bennlng  village  Is  another  matter  On 
the  main  post  behind  a  Cyclone  fence,  this 
Is  a  helter-skelt,er  collection  of  worn-out. 
coivdemned  wcxxlen  barracks  and  overturned 
Ivinked  trucks  that  was  put  t.opether  at 
virtually    no   cost   to    the   goveriunent   by   a 


dedicated    training   sergeant   who   has   made 
It  a  pet  project. 

Sgt  Marion  Reeves  should  be  named 
•mayor"  of  this  village,  which  Is  ripped  up 
dally  by  the  assaults  of  opposing  teams  tak- 
ing the  Infantry  Officers'  Basic  Course,  a 
tough.  14-week  hands-on  field  training  pro- 
gram that  has  replaced  the  "gentlemen's" 
■  officer  schools  of  the  past 

Reeves  and  Lt  Col  John  C  Burlln- 
game.  a  training  development  officer,  walk 
through  the  village  with  pride.  Ignoring  the 
acrid  smell  of  burning  tires,  the  noise  from 
dozens  of  M-16  rifles  firing  blanks  as  the 
troops  wage  their  battle  "Were  proud  of 
this;  we  did  It  ourselves."  said  Burllngame 
•"We  didn't  ask  anybody  for  anything  That 
strongpolnt   probably   cost   $100  " 

"Where  did  he  get  all  this  stuff'' "  a  re- 
porter asked  Burllngame.  a  tall,  husky,  blond 
Burt  Lancaster  look-alike  who  can  scarcely 
hide  his  dedication  to  this  new  form  of  of- 
ficer training. 

"Don't  ask."  he  answered,  flashing  white 
teeth  and  kicking  a  dusty  sofa  Sergeants 
have  their  ways   Some  things  never  change. 

The  training  the  young  lieutenants  get 
from  this  course  Is  unforgettable,  the  cri- 
tiques In  the  field  more  meaningful  than  dry 
classroom  work,  and  they're  eager  for  more 
of  It 

In  order  to  adequately  conduct  training 
at  Bennlng.  the  197th  Infantry  Brldgade 
must  be  brought  Into  play  for  school  sup- 
port That's  not  the  Job  Its  designed  to  do 
The  brldgade  Is  supposed  to  maintain  Its 
own  readiness  for  war 

•'If  we  had  the  manpower  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate school  support  unit,  the  brigade  would 
be  free  to  do  Its  own  job,"  said  Burllngame 
More  non-com   Instructors  also  could  Im- 
prove the  level  of  Instruction 

"You  can't  do  It  on  a  50-to-l  ratio."  said 
Lt  Vic  Carpenter,  a  1978  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate  now  stationed  at  McCord  Air  Force 
Base  and  temporarily  at  Bennlng  for  the  of- 
fters'  school  In  my  basic  security  j>ollce 
courre.  the  training  ratio  was  11  students 
to  four  Instructors"  With  too  few  Instruc- 
tors, he  said,  you  have  too  many  students 
trying  to  tell  the  other  students  things,  and 
they  don't  even  know  themselves  " 

Training  at  the  urban  village  Is  as  realis- 
tic as  pojslble  under  the  circumstances.  The 
students  are  divided  Into  attack  and  defense 
units.  They  plan  their  own  strategy  and  stage 
their  raid,  firing  their  rifles,  rappellng  up 
walls  and  storming  buildings  as  If  the  war 
were  real  Explosive  charges  planted  In  metal 
drums  go  off  at  Intervals,  sending  heavy 
smoke  curling  through  the  ••streets"  and  add- 
ing to  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smell  of  battle 
This  Is  all  done  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
non-com  Instructors  who  announce  "kills" 
and  later  conduct  critiques  Then  the  teams 
switch  sides  and  fight  again 

■We  want  to  get  our  people  out  of  the 
classroom."  said  Burllngame.  "The  war's  out 
here  " 

Next  year,  even  more  realism  will  be  added 
when  simulators  are  brought  to  the  battle 
lasers  attached  to  weapons  will  make  contact 
with  sensors  worn  by  the  soldiers,  so  that 
actual  •'kills"  can  be  recorded. 

"It  win  make  the  exercises  much  more  au- 
thentic."  said  Burllngame  "It  won't  be  nec- 
essary for  an  Instructor  to  tap  a  student  on 
the  back  and  say.  "that's  It.  you're  dead'." 

"The  officer  program  Is  designed  very  sim- 
ply. "  said  Capt  Joseph  Bryan,  an  instruc- 
tor— "to  produce  a  lieutenant  who  can  lead, 
who  can  do  everything  belter  than  everyone 
else  when  he  gets  to  his  platoon  Ten  years 
ago  we  had  non-coms  who  could  teach  the 
lieutenant  everything  he  needed  to  know 
We  don't  have  that  luxury  any  more  We 
don't  have  the  professionalism  among  the 
non-coms  that  we  used  to  have  Vietnam 
hurt  us  We  lost  an  awful  lot  of  non-coms 
Strength  Is  very  low  on  that  level." 


Bryan  Is  pleased  with  the  current  crop  of 
young  officers,  however  He  calls  them  moti- 
vated. Intelligent,  the  best  I've  ever  seen  ' 
"We  don't  have  the  people  we  used  to 
have,  that's  tough  luck  But  we've  still  got 
to  do  the  Job  We're  well  aware  of  the  world 
situation." 

Col  William  Shackelford  director  of  the 
school.  Is  equally  complimentary  of  his  stu- 
dents;  he  calls  them    "good  and  tough  " 

"It's  a  hard,  dirty  course  "'  he  said  "We^re 
not  training  the  lieutenant  to  be  nice  and 
pretty;  were  training  him  to  head  his  pla- 
toon In  battle  Theres  no  proud  peacock 
image  training  going  on  here  It's  Intense  " 
"Yeah,  we  n^ed  more  people.  '  he  said  'The 
.\rmy's  short  But  when  yovi  come  down  to 
the  quality  training,  the  Infantry  School  Is 
taking  care  of  business  We  have  an  awe- 
some obligation  to  train  our  leaders  and 
soldiers  so  they  can  fight  and  win  and  sur- 
vive. That's  a  heavy  obligation,  and  every- 
body here  understands  It" 

There  are  nine  classes  a  year,  turning  out 
about  2.000  officers  traliung  in  all  of  the  basic 
skills  of  the  Infantry  soldier  at  the  platoon 
level  They  learn  ranger  patrolling,  platoon 
tactics,  land  navigation.  tank-kilUng.  close 
combat,  military  leadership,  communications 
and  land-mine  warfare 

"I  wish  I'd  gone  through  a  course  like 
this,"  said  Col  J  M  Nichols,  commander  of 
the  2d  Student  Battalion  "This  Is  probably 
the  best  program  the  Army's  ever  had  t' 
train  lieutenants.  " 

"If  wed  had  this  course  during  Vietnam. 
It  sure  as  hell  would  have  helped.  "  Bryan 
added. 

Enlisted  training  Is  equally  as  realistic. 
At  Bennlng  where  the  Basic  Infantry  Train- 
ing School  turns  out  600  soldiers  a  week, 
students  on  field  maneuvers  wear  camouflage 
fatigues  and  foliage  as  they  go  through  live 
fire  exercises,  moving  up  a  hill,  through  the 
forest.  t3  secure  an  'enemy"  position  They 
leani  to  destroy  a  tank  that  has  Just  run  over 
their  foxholes,  using  a  hand-held  antitank 
weapon.  Even  though  the  tank  Is  not  actually 
fired  on.  the  exercise  helps  the  soldiers  con- 
quer their  fear  of  the  big.  loud,  lumbering 
monster  rumbling  Inches  overhead. 

At  Campbell,  soldiers  learn  to  quickly  load 
and  unload  the  Army's  fast  new  Sikorsky 
Black  Hawk  helicopters 

At  Hood,  on  the  hot  plains  of  central 
Texas,  the  troops  use  an  elaborate  and  often 
muddy  target  course  as  they  drive — and 
attack  with— the  M-«0A1  tank  i  there  are 
$111  million  worth  of  them  at  Hood)  And 
they  are  trying  out  the  seek  new  turbine- 
driven  Chrysler  XMl  tank.  Just  coming  on 
line 

The  training  Is  as  realistic  as  money  and 
equipment  will  allow,  and  Is  carried  out  de- 
spite continual— and  the  Instructors  say 
penny-wise  and  unwarranted — cutbacks  In 
things  such  as  live  M  16  ammunition  used 
on  the  firing  ranges.  The  Pentagon  last 
month  ordered  Just  such  a  cutback  at  Ben- 
nlng. B  situation  familiar  to  officers  through- 
out the  Army. 

"It's  a  constant  battle.  "  said  one  officer. 
■'How  are  you  going  to  train  soldiers  without 
ammunition?" 

According  to  Col  Hal  C  Van  Meter,  wiry 
and  enthusiastic  commander  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Training  Brigade  at  Bennlng.  It  costs 
$6,000  to  $8,000  for  the  700  hours  of  formal 
Instruction  the  new  Infantry  soldier  gets  in 
a  12- week  course  But  despite  the  fact  that 
half  of  those  soldiers  have  not  fini.shed  high 
school,  and  that  many  of  them  have  trouble 
reading  flfth-grade-level  training  manuals. 
he  is  proud  of  the  way  his  instructors  C  We've 
got  the  best  trainers  In  the  entire  US 
.^rmy  ■)  can  turn  raw  and  often  undisciplined 
recruits  Into  soldiers 

These  men  are  as  good  as  any  soldier  whos 
ever  c<xne  In  the  Army."  he  said  firmly 
■These  kids  will  fight  for  America" 

Training  takes  IW  toll  on  the  Instructors. 
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however  There  have  been  eight  divorces 
among  Van  Meter  s  officers  His  700  non-coms 
work  17-hour  days,  and  weekends,  often  giv- 
ing up  their  off-duty  time  to  continue  work- 
ing with  a  student  who  needs  extra  help  on 
a  one-to-one  basis  Training  brigades  are  au- 
thorized  12  sergeants.  Most  have  only  six 

There  s  no  overtime  in  the  Army  The  in- 
structors will  tell  >x>u  that  their  compensa- 
tion comes  on  the  parade  fields  when  the 
new  soldiers,  stiff  and  proud,  pass  In  review- 
on  gradiiation  day  and  go  off  to  new  assign- 
ments around  the  world 

TTiey  are  a  different  breed  from  yesterday  s 
drafted  soldiers,  less  disciplined,  less  edu- 
cated The  Pentagon  admitted  to  Congress 
recently  that  30  percent  of  recruits  taken 
lino  military  service  last  year  were  In  the  low- 
est acceptable  category  of  mental  aptitude, 
rather  than  5  percent,  as  it  had  reported 
earlier  Among  Army  recruits,  including  those 
passing  through  Van  Meter's  basic  course  at 
Bennlng  46  percent  were  in  the  lowest  cat- 
egory, rather  than  the  9  percent  previously 
reported  The  figures  were  revised  after  the 
Pentagon  found  technical  errors  In  the 
method  used  to  record  test  scores 

Sensitive  about  such  matters  because  of 
congressional  criticism  of  the  quality  of  its 
all-voluntary  force,  the  Pentagon  tried  to 
soften  the  blow  by  adding  that  "  nillUons 
of  low-scoring  soldiers,  sailors  airmen  and 
maniieb.  ser\ed  their  nation  well  in  the  past. 
both  III  war  and  In  peace,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  today   ■ 

And  the  officers  In  the  training  fields  are 
equally  confident  that,  with  proper  leader- 
ship, the  men  they  turn  out  are  capable  of 
fighting 

■  We  have  a  different  frame  of  reference 
about  training  now.^  said  Capt  Andrew 
Szellga.  readiness  officer  for  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  Our  society  is  more  liberalized,  and 
the  people  coming  in  are  a  lot  more  out- 
spoken But  with  enough  time,  enough  ef- 
fort. Just  about   everybody  can  be  trained 

And  the  soldler^' 

Said  Pvt  Ronald  Murray  of  122  Lexington 
Ave  .  Manhattan,  as  he  waited  his  turn  on 
a  muddy  rifle  range  at  Bennlng:  It  ain  t 
heaven,  and  it  am  i  hell.  The  Army  in  the 
trenches  Is  no  game." 

I.'^rom    the    Ne'w    Yoik    Dally   News.    Nov     14 
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The  Crippled  Giant — It  Could  Happen 

Again 

(By  Joseph  Volz  and  Bob  Herbert  | 

Pearl  Harbor  —The  now-famous  motto 
■Remember  Pearl  Harbor^  was  going  to  re- 
mind generations  of  Americans  that  never 
again  would  the  US  Navy  be  a.s  poorly  pre- 
pared for  war  as  It  was  on  Dec.  7.  1941 

Even  now.  39  years  later,  visitors  are 
deeply  moved  as  they  stand  In  the  stark- 
white  concrete  and  steel  memorial  to  the 
USS  Arizona  and  gaze  down  at  the  sunken 
battleship  clearly  visible  in  the  39  feet  o.' 
ripping  blue-green  water 

on  continues  to  seep  from  the  Arizona 
and  the  rusted  foundation  of  Us  number 
three  gun  turret  extends  above  the  water 
line  Just  below  the  surface,  permanently 
entombed  In  the  battleship  are  the  remaln.s 
Of  the  11 02  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
were  trapped  when  the  ship  was  bombed 
and  torpedoed  without  warning  by  the  at- 
tacking Japanese 

Eighteen  other  ships  were  sunk  or  badly 
damaged  In  the  attack  and  more  than  2  300 
Americans  were  killed  But  has  the  !es.son 
of   Pearl    Harbor   really   been    learned' 

Not  according  to  retired  Admiral  LIvsses 
Sharp,  former  commander  of  the  Pacific 
fleet,  who  argues  •'we  are  in  greater  danger 
today  than  at  any  time  since  Pearl  Harbor 

And  not  according  to  retired  Admiral 
Isaac  C  Kldd  Jr  ,  who.se  father  went  down 
with  the  Arizona  Kldd  estimates  the  Navy 
and    the    U  S    Merchant   Marine    would   en- 


counter •staggering,  horrendous"  losses  of 
up  to  50  percent  In  a  sea  war  with  the 
Russians 

And  not  according  to  an  extremely  high- 
ranking  Pentagon  official,  "who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  because  his  assessment  of  the 
situation  conflicts  with  the  public  stand  now 
being  taken  by  the  Carter  administration 
•  We  ve  got  too  many  ships  that  cant  sail. 
too  many  planes  that  can  t  fly.  not  enough 
ammunition   and   not   nearly  enough   men 

There  are  no  more  battleships  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  a  mile  across  the  harbor  from 
the  Arizona  memorial  are  30  to  40  smaller 
ships — destroyers,  guided  missile  frigates. 
destroyer  escorts  They  are  not  In  good  shape 
Many  of  them  have  trouble  Just  getting  out 
to  sea  let  alone  going  to  war. 

For  example,  the  USS  Strauss,  a  destroyer 
that  had  served  in  Vietnam,  was  laid  up  for 
two  years  because  of  parts  shortages  When 
the  parts  finally  came  in,  the  Strauss  dldn  t 
have  enough  men.  Its  crew  had  to  resort  to 
trickery  to  pass  its  sea  readiness  inspec- 
tion—it  quietly  borrowed  two  key  chief 
petty   officers    from   another   ship 

The  Inspectors  were  none  the  wiser  until 
they  Inspected  another  destroyer  a  few  days 
later  Sure  enough,  there  were  the  two  red- 
faced   chiefs    back   on   their  original   ship 

The  word  went  down  from  the  high  com- 
mand r.t  Pearl  that  this  type  of  cheating 
was  Intolerable  and  would  be  stopped  Bu'" 
the  problems  continue,  and  thevre  not  Just 
at  Pearl,  They  extend  to  most'  of  the  540 
Navy  ships 

In  their  official  brlefilng  on  aircraft  readi- 
ness at  the  Oceana  Naval  Air  Station  in  Vir- 
ginia. Navy  officials  like  to  say.  "From  the 
national  security  standpoint,  naval  aviation 
is  our  cutting  edge  Presently,  the  only  s!:m 
margin  of  superiority  we  hold  over  the  Soviet 
navy  is  our  ability  to  operate  high-perform- 
ance and  aircraft  iF  14si  from  the  decks  of 
carriers  at  sea  " 

But  the  Soviets  are  m  the  process  of  cor- 
recting that  problem  by  building  carriers 
them.selves. 

If  the  F  14  is  the  cutting  ed^e  that  edge 
IS  no  longer  razor  sharp  And  Vice  Admiral 
George  E  R  Kinnear  II,  commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet's  Naval  Air  Force,  candidly 
admits  that  nearly  half  of  his  fighter  planes 
cant  fly  Like  the  ships,  they're  lined  tip 
waiting  for  repairs,  sometimes  for  as  long  as 
a  year  or  two. 

When  asked  how  such  a  dire  situation  had 
developed  Kinnear  cited  the  loss  of  trained 
repair  personnel  to  civilian  jobs  that  pay  a 
lot  more  money,  the  chronic  spare  parts 
shortage,  the  Navys  failure  to  retain  Its 
pilots  (Who.  like  the  repair  crews,  leave  in 
droves  for  high  paying  civilian  Job?!  and  the 
rentagnns  preference  for  buying  new  planes 
rather  than  repairing  the  ones  It  already  has 
The  Navy  tries  to  present  the  best  face 
possible  to  the  public,  but  the  problems  are 
myriad  and  too  severe  to  keep  hidden 

For  example,  there  was  a  lot  of  cheering 
and  celebrating  a  few  months  ago  when  the 
Navy's  showpiece  ship,  the  nuclear-po'»-ered 
aircraft  carrier  Nimltz  returned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  its  home  base  at  Norfolk.  Va 
The  crew  had  spent  141  days  beneath  the 
relentlessly  hot  Middle  Eastern  sun  in  a  show 
of  strength  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Russians  and  any  other  potential  enemies 
the  kind  of  military  might  they  would  face 
if  they  dared  tamper  with  America's  interests 
in  the  oil-rlch  region 

As  the  Nimitz  approached  Norfolk.  Presi- 
dent Carter — accompanied  by  dozens  of  re- 
porters and  photographers — helicoptered  to 
the  deck  of  the  carrier  so  he  would  be  the 
first  to  greet  the  sailors  and  pilots  on  their 
return  The  President  was  cheered  wildly 
and  the  whole  affair  made  a  big  splash  on 
the  network   news  that   night 

What  was  not  widely  reported  was  that  a 
few  day  earlier  the  Nimltz  had  made  a  secret 
rendezvous  in  mid -ocean  with  its  relief  car- 
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rler,  the  USS  Eisenhower  to  transfer  the 
Nimitzs  stock  of  Phoenix  missiles  and  other 
ammunition  ic  the  Eisenhower 

The  Navy  does  not  have  enough  of  the 
missiles — the  basic  anii-aircraft  weapon  of 
Its  F14  fighter  planes— to  supply  all  of  its 
carriers. 

The  Phoenix  problem  is  not  the  only  am- 
munition shortfall  faced  by  the  Navy  The 
Mark-48  submarine  torpedo  pnmary  weap- 
on against  Russian  subs,  is  in  short  supply 
too  Pentagon  and  Congressional  sources  say 
there  are  only  enough  Mark -48s  available  to 
sustain    1!;    patrols    per    attack    sub 

■In  other  words,  said  one  congressional 
staffer,  ■we  have  to  win  real  quick  or  else 
well  run  out  of  ammo   ■ 

The  key  question  of  course,  is  what  hap- 
pens If  the  US  has  to  go  to  war"  Admiral 
James  Watklns  vice  chief  of  naval  operations 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently 

Over  the  past  two  yea.'-s  the  number  of 
ships  reported  marginally  combat  ready  and 
not  combat  ready  have  t>een  increasing 
steadily  In  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
ships  reported  marginally  combat  ready  has 
doubled  and  those  reported  not  combat  ready 
has  quadrupled  ■ 

tome  of  the  Navys  foulups,  whether  due 
to  inadequate  equipment  or  shortages  of 
manpower  or  some  combination  of  the  two, 
seem  to  point  to  an  extraordinary  level  of 
ineptitude 

La.st  spring,  after  completing  a  success- 
ful patrol  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  Navy  fighter 
pilot  landed  his  F  14  Tomcat  on  the  deck 
of  the  wrong  aircraft  carrier. 

The  pilot  and  the  rest  of  Fighter  Squad- 
ron 143,  were  supposed  to  return  lo  the  deck 
.1  the  carrier  Eisenhower  Through  some 
nuxup,  the  wing  commander  ordered  them 
all  to  land  on  the  carrier  Constellation  The 
mlxup  was  discovered  at  the  last  minute, 
but   one   pilot    didn't    get    the   word 

"Can  you  imagine  "  said  an  officer  at  Nor- 
folk, home  base  for  the  Eisenhower  "what 
It  would  have  been  like  if  they'd  all  come 
down  on  the  Constellation?' 

Another  puzzling  development  came  about 
in  connection  with  the  Navys  desperate 
efforts  to  solve  its  manpower  shortage  Under 
a  plan  known  as  the  "Selective  Manning 
Experiment  ■  the  Navy  intended  to  trade  per 
sonnel  among  three  Norfolk -ba.sed  ships  the 
Thomas  C  Hart,  the  Donald  B  Beary  and 
the  Ainsworlh  to  ensure  that  at  least  one 
would  be  combat  ready  at  all  times  Of  the 
two  remaining  ships  one  would  be  capable 
only  of  conducting  operations  in  the  western 
Atlantic  and  the  other  would  have  to  remain 
in  port 

The  experiment  was  tentatively  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  mid-September  When  the 
deadline  rolled  around  however,  one  of  the 
ships  had  already  been  deployed  to  the  Mid- 
east, 

Just  why  the  ships  are  having  trouble  get- 
ting to  sea  Is  dem.onstrated  by  a  visit  lo 
virtually  any  of  the  warships  at  Pearl  The 
other  day  a  group  o'  officers  and  enlisted  men 
gathered  in  the  wardroom  of  the  USS 
Somers  a  destroyer  which  flunked  an  en- 
gineering test  a  few  years  ago  to  discuss 
some  of  their  problems 

"My  equipment  is  older  than  I  am"  com- 
plained Seaman  Richard  Bezlk  "Ifs  wrong 
to  constantly  waste  money  in  upkeeplng 
equipment  rather  than  upgrading  it  " 

There  were  nods  of  agreement  around  the 
room  ■Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  four 
to  eight  months  for  a  part,"  said  the  ships 
engineering  officer  The  only  wav  to  pet 
around  that  a  chief  petty  officer  added,  is 
to  use  "cumshaw,"  which  the  dictlonarv  de- 
fines as  a  term  used  by  beggars  seeking  gifts 
Its  an  honorable  custom  in  the  Navv  The 
chief  explained  how  It  works 

■You  make  an  informa:  deal  with  the  chief 
on  another  ship  ihit  might  be  in  overhaul 
He    gives    you    his    part    because    he    won't 
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need  u  lor  a  year  or  so  and.  hopefully,  the 
replacement  part  will  have  arrived  by  then  "' 

Cumshaw    The  new  Navy 

Despite  aninmiunon  shortages,  the  lack  ol 
spare  pans,  old  equipment,  ineptitude,  the 
biggest  problem  on  the  Somers  and  oa  Navy 
ships  and  planes  from  Pearl  to  Norfolk  Is 
Uie  steady  drain  of  experienced  personnel, 
especially  petty  officers  who  have  bee"  in  for 
8-14  years. 

Navy  officials  cite  Inflation,  limits  Imposed 
by  the  Carter  administration  In  recent  years 
on  military  pay  Increases,  and  the  salaries 
and  benefits  offered  by  clviilan  employers  as 
the  primary  reasons  so  many  people  are 
leaving 

Those,  however,  are  problems  faced  by  all 
branches  of  the  mllilar;,  There  arr  also  cer- 
tain other  factors  that  are  peculiar  lo  the 
Navy. 

Foremost  is  the  fact  that  sailors  are  often 
at  sea  for  six.  seven.  eit;lit  or  nine  months 
at  a  time,  away  from  families  and  friends 
cooped   UD  in  abominable  living  conditions. 

The  USS  Richard  E.  Byrd.  a  pulded  missile 
destroyer  now  in  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  spent 
six  months  In  the  Persian  Oulf  this  year.  Its 
crew  members  like  to  point  out  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  fr'.lls  dxirlng  the  deploy- 
ment. The  enlisted  men  sleep  In  narrow 
bunks  stacked  In  tiers  of  three  with  only  18 
Inches  between  the  top  of  one  mattress  and 
the  bottonrt  of  another  Each  man  has  a  wall 
lorker  In  which  to  store  his  personal  be- 
longings. The  locker  Is  only  eight  Inches 
wide. 

As  one  sailor  noted  the  weather  was  hot 
throughout  the  deploj-ment.  quarters  were 
cramped,  everyone  seemed  to  get  on  every- 
body else's  nerves  and.  above  all.  there  was 
'not    a    woman    In    sight." 

John  Carlos  Vaquer  a  23-year-old  flre 
control  technician  who  prides  himself  on 
his  personal  appearance,  said  the  absence  of 
prlvacv  can  bo  maddening  "I  need  mv  room," 
ne  said  "I  have  a  lot  of  clothe?,  knlck -knacks 
and  things.  There's  no  room  to  put  them 
When  you  want  to  look  yourself  over  In  a 
decent  mlrrir.  vou  can't." 

Stephen  Hatherley.  a  sonar  technician, 
complained  that  people  around  htm  were 
.■imoklni;  marijuana  "I'm  against  drugs  to- 
tally." he  said  "I  had  a  bunch  of  people 
busted." 

Not  siirprislngiy  that  caused  even  more 
:rictlon  The  other  sailors  began  harassing 
Hatherlev.  "calling  me  "narc"  and  things  like 
tha; ."  he  said 

And  so  it  goes.  Marriages  break  tin.  clrl- 
frlends  at  home  Ond  new  bovfrlends  babies 
are  born  while  daddv  Is  at  sea — the  difficul- 
ties are  endless  Thus,  as  the  Navv  retention 
officers  have  found  out.  It  doesn't  tike  a 
great  deal  to  lure  these  men  out  of  the 
service 

Chief  Petty  Offl"er  I.es  Bruce,  whose  Job 
Is  to  try  and  keep  sailors  In  the  Navy,  gave  a 
vivid  example  of  why  his  job  Is  so  tough.  The 
Navy  will  train  a  new  enlistee  as  a  nuclear 
power  specialist  and  give  him  years  of  In- 
valiiible  experience  working  on  a  nuclear- 
powered  sub,  he  said. 

After  10  years  this  specialist  will  stlU  be 
e.irning  only  $910  a  month,  even  with  the 
laTcsl  pa)  Increase.  Bruce  said.  The  specialist 
has  a  highlv-markerable  skill,  however,  "and 
a  company  like  Con  Fdlson  wl'!  s'art  Mm  at 
*18  100  to  $24.000-a-vear.  give  him  a  car.  and 
pay  him  tip  to  $50  a  day  extra  If  he's  working 
away  from  his  home  area" 

It's  awfully  difficult  to  convince  thit  guy 
he  should  stav  In  the  Navy.  Bruce  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  manpower  problem  and 
the  severe  parts  shortages,  today's  Navy  can- 
not mobilize  its  fleet  as  quickly  as  the  1941 
Navy. 

The  Arizona  and  the  96  other  Pacific  Fleet 
ships  that  were  here  thit  fateful  Sunday 
morning  39  veirs  ago  were  in  "Readiness  Con- 
dition Three."  which  means  they  could  have 


steamed  out  of  the  harbor  within  12  hours 
If  they  had  received  advance  warning  of  the 
attack. 

Some  of  the  ships  here  now  would  need 
'J6  hours  to  gel  out  of  the  harbor — in  an  age 
when  a  flurry  of  Soviet  missiles,  flying  at 
15.000  mllos  per  hour,  could  destroy  Peiri 
Harbor  within  30  minutes  after  takeoff  from 
Russia. 

Said  one  officer  stationed  at  Pearl.  "If  we 
didn't  have  a  Navy  and  were  starting  from 
scratch,  and  we  told  people  that  we  planned 
to  come  up  with  a  Navy  like  this  we  could 
never  get  anyone  to  come  In." 

It  Can't  Do  the  Job 
( By  Bob  Herbert  i 

Norfolk.  V.*  — Tlie  USS  Caloosahatchee  Is 
big.  old,  ugly  and  monumentally  heavy  with 
Its  cargo  of  elglit  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 
600  tons  of  bombs  and  500  tons  of  groceries 

She's  a  replenishment  shlp--"sort  of  an 
ocean -golni^  earth  mother  "  according  to  one 
metaphor-mixlng  sailor — designed  to  carry 
supplies  and  ammunition  tc  aircraft  ear- 
ners, destroyers  and  other  ships  already  at 
sen 

To  her  crew,  the  Caloosahatchee  Is  known 
affectionately  as  "The  Gas  Passer"  To  her 
.•^kipper.  Navy  Capt  Frederick  J  Met^,  she's  a 
problem 

MetK  doesn't  have  enough  men.  and  the 
men  he  has  don  t  have  enough  experience 
His  "kids  '  are  dedicated,  he  says,  "and  they'll 
work  their  butts  oft  for  you  "  But  many  of 
them  are  only  half  as  old  as  the  ship,  which 
was  built  In  1944.  and  they  haven  t  been  In 
the  Navy  very  long. 

"Mv  primary  concern  Is  not  my  opera- 
tional commitment  but  what  I  can  safely 
do  "  says  Metz.  "Without  extremely  com- 
petent people.  I'll  blow  this  ship  up  I'll  kill 
somebody  " 

Me'z  is  an  emotional  man  who  cares  deeply 
for  Ills  crew  While  *sc-ortlnL'  a  visitor  around 
the  ship  he  repeatedly  interrupts  the  con- 
versation to  slap  !->-jmpbodv  on  the  back,  or 
otier  a  word  of  etunurageinent.  or  lend  a 
hand  wlih  some  shipboard  task 

It  bothers  Metz  tci  see  his  crew  struggling 
with  jobs  that  would  be  routine  if  the  Navy 
had  enough  men  He  exp)ects  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee to  sail  In  February  without  70  or  80 
of  the  sailors  she  needs  And  that  problem  Is 
lurther  complicated,  he  says,  by  the  fact 
that  "my  primary  mission  is  replenishing  but 
that's  whe'e  ''m  m'inned  the  lea^t  " 

The  situation  Is  bizarre.  The  Caloosa- 
hatchee has  11  loading  stations — six  on  one 
side  of  the  ship  and  hve  on  the  other  But 
Metz  only  has  enough  men  to  operate  five  of 
the  stations  The  ship  will  deploy  with  six 
of  its  stations  shut  down 

Walking  along  the  ship's  massive  cargo 
deck,  the  captain  points  to  a  locked  door 
"Thai's  the  Post  Office,"  he  says  "It's  closed 
Ijecause  we  don't  have  a  postal  clerk"  He 
hopes  to  get  one  In  a  couile  of  months.  In 
the  meantime,  the  sailors  can  send  and  re- 
ceive mall  but  they  don't  have  access  to 
other  postal  services  such  as  the  purcha.se  of 
i.tamos  or  monev  o'ders 

rhls  month  the  ship  will  lose  three  cooks 
Will  It  get  three  more""  Who  knows  But  un- 
kind as  It  may  sound,  shortages  of  cooks  and 
postal  clerks  are  not  critical.  It's  the  loss  of 
technically  trained  peorile  that  really  hurts 

"I'm  in  the  Navy  24  yea's,"  Metz  says 
wearily  "I  went  to  Vietnam  four  times  and 
it's  sort  of  frightening  to  me  as  a  taxpayer 
and  American  citizen  to  see  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  us  '• 

Metz  is  not  the  only  one  upset  at  the  way 
things  are  going  During  a  bull  session  In 
the  Cal'X)sahatchee's  wardroom.  Machinist's 
Mate  Richard  Doll,  a  chief  petty  officer  with 
IG  years  and  10  months  In  the  Navy,  qi :iv- 
ered  with  anger  as  he  explained  how  he  be- 
came "fed  up  with  the  whole  system"  and 
why  he  has  decided  to  pack  his  gear  and  get 
out. 


It  Is  almost  unheard  of  for  a  man  to  vol- 
untarily leave  the  service  when  he  Is  Just 
three  years  and  two  months  away  from  re- 
tirement at  half  pay.  But  Doll  says  the  Job 
satisfaction  he  once  enjoyed  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  manpower  shortage,  broken 
down  equipment,  20-hoMr  work  days,  and  the 
ci.ronlc  absence  of  parts 

"I'm  the  leading  pcltv  officer  for  the  ma- 
chinery division."  Doll  tays.  "I  expect  to  be 
supervising  with  ihe  experience  I  have — the 
inings  I  can  teach.  Instead.  I  end  up  with  a 
few  of  my  (experienced)  colleagues  doing  ai: 
the  work  .  .  .  trying  to  keep  these  tired  old 
buckets  of  crap  running.  I'm  sick  to  death 
of  the  whole  thing.  I'm  getting  out  Monday.' 

Doll,  whose  hometown  Is  Hi  Cheyenne. 
Wyo..  was  asked  how  liuwife  feels  about  his 
decision  to  get  out  of  the  .Navy  after  almost 
17  years. 

"My  wife  Is  not  particularly  concerned," 
he  says  with  a  grunt  of  disgust,  "because 
she's  leaving  me  an.vway.  primarily  because 
I'm  gone  .so  much  and  because  even  when 
we  re  here  we  don't  have  any  time  off  any- 
way " 

Seated  across  from  Doll  Is  Marty  Adams. 
a  22-year-old  bosun's  mate  from  Texas  who 
has  been  In  the  Navy  since  1977  and  is  get- 
ting out  In  January.  "I  Just  came  olT  leave," 
he  explains,  "and  I  talked  to  the  Texas  Util- 
ity C>eneratlng  Co.  They  offered  me  a  Job 
driving  a  tandem  axle  dlesel  dump  truck. 
Thev're  going  lo  pay  me  $7  66  an  hour,  time 
and  a  half  for  Saturdays,  double  time  for 
Sundays,  and  triple  time  on  holidays  Am 
I  looking  forwurd  to  If  Hell  yes.  I  am.  I'd 
lea'c  todav  if  I  could." 

Up  In.  the  captain's  private  cabin,  Metz 
stressed  that  he  was  nut  whining  or  com- 
plaining and  that  he  and  his  men  are  ready 
to  carry  on  with  their  mission,  even  if  It 
means  going  to  war. 

"If  I  went  to  war  right  now,  I  could  su- 
stain operations."  Metz  says  "But  I  would 
be  limited  operatlonallv  and  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  wotild  be  before  we  reach  the 
breaking  point." 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  Caloosahatchee 
is  preparing  to  i?o  back  to  sea  In  Febru- 
ary, And  like  captains  throughout  the  Navy. 
Metz  Is  looking  for  more  people  to  take 
along 

"Right  now  Im  -saying  to  the  bosses  that 
If  I  don't  get  certain  key  people  for  replace- 
ment.>i  I  won't  be  able  to  deploy."  says  Metz. 
"And  where  are  they  giinp  to  get  these 
people  from?  Probably  from  another  ship  ' 

(From    the    New    "Vork    Dally    Newsl 

The   Crippled    Oi\Nr — Serving   the   Flag   at 

THE  Poverty  Level 

(By  Bob  Herbert) 

Norfolk.  Va — Theresa  Warden,  wife  of 
Petty  Officer  2d  Cl  Dale  Warden,  thought  It 
would  be  wonderfully  romantic  to  celebrate 
their  10th  wedding  anniversary  at  Niagara 
Falls  They  could  get  away  from  the  kids  for 
a  while  and  make  up  for  some  of  the  many, 
many  months  Dale  had  spent  at  sea. 

The  daydream  vanished  the  moment  she 
and  Dale  looked  at  their  budget.  When  their 
anniversary  finally  rolled  around,  they  did 
what  they  could  afford  to  do  They  ate  at  a 
Pizza  Hut  on  Norfolk's  Hampton  Boulevard 
and  played  miniature  golf 

Dan  and  Terry  Barnlhou.se  are  both  in  the 
Navy.  They  met,  married  and  started  a  'amlly 
while  stationed  In  Iceland  Now  they  are  as- 
signed to  Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  here 
They  have  two  children  and  are  paying  off 
the  mortgage  on  a  three-bedroom  house  with 
a  big  yard. 

The  yard  Is  Important  because  that's  where 
they  grow  the  vegetables  they  can't  afford 
to  buy  "The  house  takes  all  the  money," 
Dan  explains  "We  can't  even  start  a  savings 
account." 

They  can't  go  to  the  movies,  either,  and 
they  can't  go  out  to  dinner  Right  now,  all 
the  bills  get  paid,  but  If  anything  unexpected 
occurs,   the  Barnthouses  carefully  arranged 
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budget  will  collapse  like  a  sand  castle  at  high 
tide. 

"We're  Into  craft  things."  Terry  says.  "ThI.': 
year  we'll  make  all  of  cur  Christmas  pres- 
ents— all  wooden  gifts  It  not  only  helps  with 
the  budget.  It  keeps  us  busy  in  the  evenings  ' 
Angel  Ryan  used  to  be  a  Navy  wife.  That 
was  two  years  ago.  She  lived  in  a  two-room 
apartment  that  she  now  refers  to  as  "the 
shack."  and  spent  most  o.'  hf-r  time  crying 
beca-.ise  her  husband  wasn't  home.  "They 
sent  him  eierywhere."  she  says.  "Italy, 
France.  Spain,  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  couldn't 
believe  It  After  a  while  he  wouldn't  send 
me  any  money.  The  allotment  checks  stopped 
coming,  I  didn't  have  any  money  at   all,'" 

From  a  car  she  pointed  to  a  bar  called  the 
Black  Knigh!  Inn.  "One  nlnht  I  couldn't 
stand  It  any  n.ore  and  I  went  there.  With 
no  money.  I  Just  went  in  there.  Some  sailors 
started  biiylne  me  drinks  I  got  drunk.  And 
then  a  kuv  offered  me  $25.  He  thought  I  was 
a  prostitute.  I  took  it." 

Tlie  sad  and  sordid  tales  about  the  families 
or  servicemen  are  endless.  Not  every  family 
13  unhappy,  of  course,  and  not  every  family 
Is  broke.  But  it  sometimes  seems  that  way 
as  you  tour  the  ships  and  bases  from  coa.st 
to  coast  and  listen  to  several  lifetimes  worth 
of  stories  from  around  'he  world 

They  are  stories  of  families  who  seldom 
nave    a    chance    to    establish    a    permanent 
nome.  where  fathers  are  awav  much  of  the 
time  w  here  w  ives  are  expected— despite  near- 
poverty  -to  ral.se  children  ana  maintain  an 
unreahstically  ri^-ld  level  of  personal  moral- 
ity, and  where  child  abuse  is  25^30  percent 
a'jove  the  national  norm 
The  money  problems  are  staggering 
At  Port  Ord.  Calif.,  for  example,  there  is 
not  enough   housing  for  the  lower  ranking 
enlisted  personnel.  Acccrdinc  to  Armv  Capt 
Kev  In  Hudd\    the  average  private  takes  home 
$600  a  month  but  has  to  spend  at  least  half 
of  it  for  rent.  And.  since  most  of  the  civilian 
housing  Is  miles  from  Ord.  he  needs  a  car 
too 

That  private.  Huddv  estimates,  is  $90  In  the 
hole  every  month.  He  turns  for  help  flrst  to 
;he  finance  company— ai  exorbitant  inter- 
est—and then  to  the  Red  Cross 

Hiiddy.  a  beefy,  sad-faced  young  man.  says 
10^:  of  his  married  soldiers  are  on  food 
stamps,  and  miiny  participate  in  the  Army's 
meal-basket  program,  receiving  free  canned 
goods  three  times  a  month. 

At  Pearl  Harbor,  a  chief  pettv  officer  on  the 
USS  Somers  complains  that  despite  more 
than  10  years  in  the  Navy  he  still  makes  so 
little  that  his  teenaced  daughter  is  elitrib'e 
for  tree  lunch  at  the  school  in  Honolulu. 
There's  a  catch,  however  His  daughter  is  too 
ashamed  to  stand  in  the  free  lunch  line. 

"She  said  she  just  wasn't  coing  to  stand  in 
a  separate  line  this  year— It  was  too  em- 
barrassing." the  chief  says.  "So  we  pay  " 

At  Luke  Air  Force  Base  In  Arizona  Col 
Alan  P.  Lxirie  says:  "Many  of  my  enlisted 
peop,e  cant  get  on-base  housing.  They're 
forced  to  move  into  Phoenix,  an  hour's  drive 
away,  and  they  can't  afford  gasoline.  A  mar- 
ried couple  and  a  single  guy  will  live  together 
just  to  make  ends  meet.  That  is  terribly,  per- 
sonally demoralizing." 

"Well.  hen.  man.  vhat's  whv  everybody's 
getting  out  of  the  damned  militarv.  '  savs 
Brian  Foster,  an  ex-sailor  who  spent  three 
years  in  San  Dle>;o  -Thafs  the  whole  basis 
or  the  retention  problem  Monev  I  didn't  get 
out  soon  enough.  My  wife's  gone.  Took  the 
kids  with  her." 

Nothing  that  Congress  is  responsible  for 
he  pay  and  benefits  received  by  the  men 
and  women  in  the  military.  Sen  William 
Armstrong  (R-Colo  )  says: 

"Its  hard  to  imagine  in  this  dav  and  age 
that  an  employer  in  the  United  States  could 
get  away  with: 

Paying  new  employes  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 
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Paying;  smilfd  joui  aeymer.  who  have  been 
with  the  fi.'m  eight  to  10  years  so  little  that 
they  have  to  get  food  stamps  in  order  to  feed 
their  families. 

Forcing  employes  to  work  20  to  30  hours' 
overtime  each  week,  without  any  additional 
compensation. 

Holding  cost  of  living  increases  below  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  six  out  of  the  last  seven 
years" 

Armstrong  characterized  such  an  emploj-er 
as  a  "latter  day  Simon  Legree  " 

Arlee:i  Nadeau  i;  inclined  to  agree.  She  is 
the  wife  of  seaman  Butch  Nadeau  of  the  USS 
New  Orleans  Seated  in  the  li'ing  room  of 
her  garden  apartment  a  few  miles  south  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  30-year-old  mother  of  two 
showed  a  reported  from  The  News  her 
monthly  budget. 

Including  an  allowance  for  quarters,  the 
family  earns  $580  a  month.  The  rent  is  $242. 
Gas  and  electricity  is  S35.  The  car  Is  a  ne- 
cessity, not  a  luxury,  Arleen  points  out.  Gaso- 
line is  S45.  Food,  another  necessity,  i.';  $250 
That'.s  $572.  No  clothes,  no  savings,  no  en- 
tertainment, no  kitty  fc«-  emergencies. 

Eight  dollars  left  over?  Wrong.  There's 
the  small  matter  of  the  telephone  bill.  With 
nothing  at  all  to  do  in  the  way  of  fun.  there's 
a  tendency  to  want  to  talk  "to  people.  Last 
month  the  Nadeau  phone  bill  was  $100. 

The  Nadeaus  and  other  service  families 
have  found  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  live 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  Impossible. 
Nade.iu  is  getting  out  of  the  Navv  in  a  few- 
months. 

As  severe  as  the  money  problems  are.  thev 
do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the  hardships 
faced  by  military  families  Those  hardships 
are  similar  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
but  they^are  exacerbated  in  the  Navy,  where 
husbands  and  fathers  regularly  are  sent  to 
sea  for  several  months  at  a  time. 

Theresa  Warden,  who  celebrated  her  lOth 
anniversary  at  the  Pizza  Hut.  explains  that 
a  Navy  wife  is  mother  and  father  to  the 
kids  while  dad  Is  at  sea.  but  has  to  revert 
to  being  Just  the  mother  when  he  is  home. 
TTiis  causes  problems  that  seem  minor  on  the 
surface  but  very  often  lead  to  long-term 
difficulties. 

"It's  like  switching  hats  back  and  forth." 
says  Theresa,  who  has  three  children.  "Dale 
will  say  to  one  of  the  kids.  'Yoi;  can't  go 
down  to  Laurie's  house,  it's  too  far.'  and 
then  I'll  have  to  tell  him.  'I've  been  letting 
her  go  down  to  Laurie's  for  months  now.'  " 
Who  wins?  Wlio  gets  to  save  face?  Does 
the  child  get  to  see  Laurie  or  not:"  Will 
Theresa  spend  her  next  annlversarv  in  a 
Pizza  Hut?  Tune  in  the  next  time  Dale  comes 
home 

Chaplain  David  Hunsicker.  deputv  director 
of  the  Navy  Family  Services  Center  at  Nor- 
folk explains  that  an  incredible  amount  of 
stress  develops  from  such  apparentlv  minor 
ha.ssles  when  they  are  combined  with'chronic 
financial  difficulties,  enforced  separations, 
and  the  absence  of  virtually  anything  for 
the  wives  to  do  except  care  for  the  children. 
According  to  Hunsicker.  Navy  families  In 
and  around  Norfolk— the  largest  naval  base 
in  the  country— s-end  "in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  mental  health  services,"  and  there 
are  many  others  who  would  like  to  receive 
mental  health  counseling  but  cannot  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

During  a  round  table  discussion  at  the 
Family  Services  Center.  Hunsicker  noted 
that  the  children  of  sailors  often  become 
angry  or  sad.  or  both,  the  moment  their 
fathers  are  deployed  He  was  immediatelv  in- 
terrupted by  Sheila  Peterman.  whose  hus- 
band. Robert,  was  being  sent  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  aboard  the  USS  Independence: 

"My  daughter  Karma  is  eight  and  cries 
every  time  my  husband  leaves.  She  lies,  and 
spits  on  the  other  children— she  doesn't  have 
the  tools  to  say.  'Mommy.  I  miss  Daddy  I 
want  a  kiss  and  a  hug."  " 


'"^'ere  talking  about  grief."  Hunsicker 
says.  "It's  a  normal,  human  reaction  to  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one.'  The  children  of  doc- 
tors, he  adds,  "are  the  biggest  bunch  of 
wacko  kids  in  ihe  Navy.'  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  doctors,  "they're  always  de- 
ployed." 

The  chaplain  then  offered  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a  good  example  of  the  wav  years 
of  minor  conflicts,  unrelieved  stress,  unin- 
tended slights  and  family  separations  even- 
tually can  spell  disaster: 

"A  senior  officer  comes  home  and  finds  his 
daughter  alone  with  a  boy  in  the  house  He 
kicks  the  kid  out  his  wife  is  off  somewhere, 
so  he  takes  off  his  belt  and  starts  beating 
the  daughter.  But  something  has  happei^ed 
to  her  over  all  these  years.  She  has  lost  part 
of  her  emotional  response.  She  stands  there 
with  her  arms  locked  and  he  beats  and  he 
beats  and  he  beats  and  suddenlv  he  realizes 
that  she  is  saying  basicallv.  'Go  ahead,  kill 
me.  You  weren't  here  for  my  first  period,  you 
made  lun  of  my  training  bra  and  all  the 
other  things,  and  now  Im  through  with 
you  •  He's  lost  her.  He  cant  get  her  back 
now  Ifs  too  late." 

The  wives  around  the  table  nodded  almost 
automatically.  They  all  knew  similar  ex- 
amples. 

"The  impasse  cases  get  to  me.  "  Hunsicker 
says.  "People  say  to  me.  I've  got  no  monev. 
The  plastic  cards  are  shot  to  hell.  I  can't 
lis?  them  anymore  The  bank  down  the  street 
might  as  well  be  in  Tehran.  The  vacuum 
cleaner  crapped  out.  The  car  is  smoking. 
My  daughter  has  a  special  problem.  I  have 
to  get  her  to  the  hospital  two  days  a  week 
for  treatment.  I  have  no  groceries.  What  can 
I  do?'  " 

The  chaplain  shook  his  head.  "I'm  retir- 
ing next  year  for  my  own  mental  health 
and  for  the  mental  health  of  my  family.  I'm 
going  home  to  the  smallest  Baptist  church 
I  can  find.  I  don't  care  where  it  is." 

In  an  effort  to  help  families  cope,  the  Navv 
has  developed  a  Family  Ombudsman  Pro- 
grum.  which,  at  Norfolk,  is  headed  by  Dott: 
Gand;.  who  has  been  a  Navy  wife  for  25  years 
The  program  was  started  in  the  early '1970s 
and  there  are  now  374  ombudsmen  serving  as 
liaisons  to  Navy  families  in  the  235  separate 
commands  in  Norfolk  and  the  vicinity 

Dotti  says  the  womer.  in  the  program  offer 
help  and  referrals  for  every  type  of  prob- 
lem— from  the  inability  to  And  child  care 
facilities  to  the  heaviest  type  of  tragedy.  "I 
think  it's  working  well."  she  savs.  "but 
there  are  problems.  Many  commanding  offi- 
cers will  appoint  an  ombudsman  and  send 
her  a  beautiful  letter  of  appointment,  but 
that's  the  last  she  hears  from  htm." 

Congress,  too.  is  now  trying  to  help  ease 
the  plight  of  militan.-  families  An  n.7?i 
across-the-board  pay  hike  took  e3ect  Oct.  1 
and  a  benefits  package  sponsored  bv  Sens. 
Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  John  Warner 
(R-Va  )  will  provide  increases  for  such  things 
as  sea  and  flight  pay  housing  allowances, 
travel  expenses  and  renaln  re-enl!st.men» 
bonuses. 

But  the  pay  hike  ar.-i  Nur.r.-War::er  arc 
not  likely  to  make  a  blp  difference  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  .T.llliary  dependents. 
"We're  like  shadow  people  "  savs  Emilv  B-jr- 
dick.  whose  husband  is  a  soldier  being  trar.s- 
f erred  from  upstate  New  "i-ork  to  Port  Ord 
Calif.  "We  go  where  the  men  go  and  we 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  1  didnt  think 
it  would  be  like  this  and  I  don't  think  it  will 
get  any  better.  The  pav  hike  won"!  hardly 
pav  for  a  new  set  of  draperies   " 

In  the  Air  Force  it's  the  same  s,:;d  :r.  the 
Navy  ifs  worse,  since  half  the  ':n-,e  Navv 
wives  can't  go  where  their  men  go 

"It's  too  much  for  me"  says  Shlrlev  Adier 
of   Norfoik     "Wbe::   my   husband   is   away,   I 

don't  dare  go  anywhere — club  dance  parry 

where  there  are  other  men  around  The 
tongues  start  waggmg,  the  rumors  start  flv- 
ing.  X"m  like  u  prisoner   I  have  to  Slav  home 
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How  many  vears  do  you  think  yon  ran  spend 
drinking  coffee  all  day  and  talking  to  no 
one  but  other  wives?" 

Shirley  Is  leaving  her  husband  for  good 
She  slammed  the  hatch  on  the  back  of  her 
Plritt>  with  the  authority  of  a  woman  used 
to  handling  things  on  her  own  But  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  face  She  checked 
the  lock  on  the  door  beside  the  front  seat 
where  all  three  of  her  children  were  sitting 

"Oh.  go  ahead."  she  said  Put  it  In  the 
paper  Hell  know  about  It  before  you  go  to 
pre«s." 

THE   US     CIMNARY    TEAM 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  re- 
cently, the  U.S.  culinary  team  won  1st 
prize  for  its  hot  nifal.s  luid  Jnd  prize  for 
Its  cold  plattcr.s  entered  iii  the  15th  In- 
ternatioiiiil  ('ulitiap.'  Competition  held 
in  Gemianv 

I  believe  thi.s  is  an  ouLstandinK  honor 
for  the  nicmfxTs  of  this  team  and  de- 
.serves  reiOK'nition  These  13  chefs  rep- 
re.sented  American  cuisine  iuid  com- 
peted against  'J2  other  countries  to  cap- 
ture these  awarcLs. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  I  might 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  names  of 
these  13  chefs  and  information  about 
the  US  culinary  team.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  information  be  included 
in  the  Recohd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tl  S     Culinary    Ttam 

•Ferdinand  Metz.  TcHni  Mimnger.  Culinary 
Institute  of  America.  Hyde  I'ark,  New  York. 
2  Gold  Medals 

•Klaus  Prledenrelch.  Team  Captain. 
Klaus'  Cuisine.  Daytona  Beach.  Florida.  3 
Qold  Medals. 

•Gerhard  Grlmelssen.  Del  Paso  Country 
Club,  Sacramento.  California,  3  Gold  Medals. 

•Richard  Schneider.  Silver  Lake  Inn. 
Clementon,  New  Jersey.  3  Gold  Medals 

•Klaus  Loos.  Holiday  Inn  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  San  Francisco.  California.  2  Gold 
Medals    I  Silver  MedaL 

Helmut  Loibl.  Host  International.  St. 
Louis.  Missouri.  1  Special  Gold  Medal  desig- 
nating perfect  score  from  every  Judge 

Ryo  Sato.  Davre's.  Ix)s  Angeles.  California. 
I  Gold  Medal 

Markus  Boslger,  Gallerla  Plaza  Hotel. 
Houston.  Texas.   1  Gold  Medal. 

Gunther  Helland.  Fairmont  Hotel.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.   1   Gold  Medal. 

Roland  SchaefTer.  Heinz  U  S.A..  t'lttsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.  I  Gold  Medal. 

I.vde  Buchfenklrch.  Culinary  Institute  of 
.\merlca.  Hyde  Park.  New  York.  I  Gold 
.Medal,  Trophy  for  btst  centerpiece  on  first 
day  of  show 

Daniel  Hugeller.  Detroit  Athletic  Club. 
Detroit.   Michigan.   1    Gold   Medal. 

Gale  O'Malley,  Plaza  Hotel.  New  York. 
New  York     I   C.o'd  Ntedal 

Total:  21  Gold  Medals  Including  Loibi's 
special  Gold,  and  one  Silver  medal 

U  S    Cuisine  Voted  Best  in  Internattonai. 
CoMPrrmoN 

P'RANKFTTRT. — It's  Official'  The  i:nlted 
States  Culinary  Team  captured  the  coveted 
first  prize  for  Its  hot  meals  entered  In  the 
ISlh  International  Culinary  Competition 
The  chefs  vied  against  teams  from  22  other 
countries    with    their    turkey    roulade    and 


•Team  members  who  comprise  the  national 
team  which  prepared  the  winning  hot  food 
In   the  open-to-vlew  kitchen 


stuffed  sea  bass  entries  and  emerged  the  vic- 
tors 

The  Team  .selected  by  the  American  Cull- 
nary  Federation  and  sponsored  by  Kraft 
Foodservice,  practiced  for  two  years  prior  to 
the  seven-day  event  which  Is  held  every  four 
years  in  this  German  city  Commonly  called 
the  "Culinary  Olympics"  this  contest  became 
the  mecca  of  food  world  and  attracted  over 
55,000  visitors  from  36  countries 

National  teams  of  chefs  cooked  lii  open-to- 
vlew  kitchens  adjacent  to  an  Intematlunal 
restaurant  The  day  the  U  S  competed  diners 
lined  up  hours  iwfore  the  dixirs  opened  to  get 
a  taste  of  the  best  America  had  to  offer  The 
result — the  Team  sold  out  in  record-breaking 
time  As  the  restaurant  manager  posted  the 
sign  announcing  this  fai-t.  a  cheer  went  up 
from  the  crow.d  and  the  ream  coach  ex- 
claimed "The  public  has  given  us  the  gold'" 

But  It  wasn  t  until  the  International  Jury 
evaluated  the  menus  on  the  basis  of  compe- 
tent preparation,  practical  serving  and  pres- 
entation, taste,  novelty,  an  orderly  working 
place  and  efficient  use  of  time  that  the  win- 
ning team  was  chosen 

At  the  awards  ceremony,  the  US.  also  was 
awarded  .Second  Prize  in  the  cold  food  plat- 
ters category.  This  honor  recognized  out- 
standing work  in  pastries,  centerpieces,  and 
buffet  work  In  addition  to  the  overall  awards, 
every  chef  on  the  US  Team  won  an  Indi- 
vidual medal  The  final  count— 21  gold 
medals  and  one  silver.  Including  one  special 
gold  medallion  symbolizing  the  ►■Ighest  pos- 
sible score  on  a  single  entry. 

US   Cuisine  Wins  Coveted  World  Trru: 

When  the  flame  was  extinguished  at  this 
year's  "Olympics  "  In  Frankfurt.  Germany.  It 
was  on  a  gas  range  rather  than  a  playing 
held  And  victory  belonged  to  the  United 
States  team  As  the  team  of  13  chefs,  dressed 
in  cowboy  garb,  rushed  to  the  stage  to  ac- 
cept iw  gold  medals.  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
culinary  world  that  U.S.  cuisine  was  the 
international  favorite. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  chefs  have 
flocked  to  Frankfurt  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Culinary  Competition,  commonly 
called  the  "Culinary  Olympics."  This  year, 
the  mecca  of  cooking  professionals  attracted 
teams  from  23  countries  and  a  record  55.000 
visitors.  Chefs  from  nations  Including  Aus- 
tralia. Romania.  Korea.  South  Africa,  and 
most  of  Western  Europe  vied  In  hot  and 
cold  food  categories  Their  purpose  was  to 
advance  new  techniques  and  concepts  of 
cooking  through  competition  They  strove  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  "bringing  the  greatest 
effect  from  the  simplest  means"  while  In- 
troducing unique  native  foods  and  garnishes. 
Business  associations  and  schools  such  as 
Kenya  UtalU  College  were  eager  to  show  off 
their  ab.Utles  as  well  In  .separate  booth  areas 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  U  S  team 
of  chefs,  which  has  been  sponsored  by  Kraft 
Foodservice  in  four  consecutive  "Olympics". 
practiced  and  perfected  the  entries  which 
finally  won  the  gold — Turkey  Breast  Okla- 
homa and  Baked  Sea  Bass  St  Augustine  The 
week  preceding  the  Judging  found  the  chefs 
In  preparation  kitchen  number  1  on  the 
grounds  of  Frankfurt's  Messegelande  (fair- 
grounds), the  site  of  the  contest  That  Ls 
where  they  lived.  In  shifts.  24  hours  a  day 
Six  chef  apprentices,  chosen  through  com- 
petition l:i  the  US.  attended  to  the  mun- 
dane chores  of  chopping,  slicing,  cleanlng-up 
and  preparing  meals  while  the  team  created 
Its  masterpieces  Two  alternate  apprentices 
Joined  them  lust  for  the  opportunity  to  work 
for    the   champs. 

The  flrst  day  of  the  show  set  the  pattern 
for  honors  to  come  Lyde  Buchtenklroh.  the 
flrst  and  only  woman  to  be  selected  by  the 
Amerxan  Culinary  Federation  for  a  berth  on 
the  team,  was  awarded  the  prize  for  best 
centerpiece   Her  winning  bread  dough  sculp- 


ture was  surrounded  by  other  works  of  art 
o:i  the  L' S  cold  food  table  Indians,  castles 
and  wagons  carved  out  of  chocolate,  salt 
pa.ntlngs,  hors  doeuvres  displays,  buffet 
platters  and  hot  plated  meals  presented  cold 
were  scrutinized  by  the  International  Jury 
each  morning  if  the  seven-day  event  The 
scire  sheets  added  up  to  an  individual  medal 
for  each  team  member  ill  gold  and  one 
sliver)  and  an  overall  second  prize  m  the 
cold  platter  category  Pastry  Chef  Helmut 
Lolbl's  gold  medal  represented  perfect  scores 
from  all  Judge,s  and  was  one  of  only  two  such 
awards 

Photographers  and  by-standers  were  hard- 
pressed  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  whole  table 
tiecause  of  the  crowds  Interested  In  what 
America  had  to  offer  Occasionally  faces  from 
home  would  appear- culinary  students  who 
had  paid  their  own  traiLsportatlon  to  root  for 
their  team  and  learn  from  the  masters  Even 
celebrities  such  as  Robert  Morley  caune  to 
find  out  who  was  "killing  the  great  chefs  of 
Europe," 

On  the  third  day  of  the  competition  the 
US  team  relaxed  long  enough  to  host  an 
American  Wild  West  party  for  all  interna- 
tional competitors  While  enjoying  the  uni- 
versal langtiage  of  music,  guests  sampled  a 
bit  of  pioneer  flavor  at  the  Kraft's  Circle  K 
saloon  and  chuckwagon  buffet  An  authentic 
Indian  tepee  dominated  the  entrance  to  the 
party  and  was  later  donated  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  the  local  army  base 

Back  In  the  competition  arena,  tension 
mounted  as  four  countries  a  day  served  their 
hot  food  entries  to  diners  In  the  Interna- 
tional Restaurant  Gourmets  and  gour- 
mands were  delighted  with  choices  ranging 
from  England's  veal  stviffed  with  chee.se  and 
mushrooms  Norway's  elk  steak  and  Japans 
fish  with  seaweed  sauce  to  Holland's  rabbit. 
Canada's  buffalo,  and  Sweden's  filleted  her- 
ring 

But  It  wa-s  the  US  team  that  broke  all 
records  In  selling  out  of  Its  200  portions  of 
sea  bas.s  and  turkey  in  one  hour  and  18  min- 
utes The  Judges  concurred  with  the  publics 
acclamation  that  the  U  S  effort  had  met  all 
the  criteria:  competent  preparation,  prac- 
tical serving  and  presentation,  taste,  novelty. 
an  orderly  working  place  and  efficient  use 
of  time. 

As  the  US  chefs  scaled  the  heights  of  cul- 
inary prowess,  the  International  Herald  T'rlb- 
une  reported  news  of  another  culinary 
milestone — the  first  privately  owned  restau- 
rant in  Peking  opened  with  three  tables  and 
a  female  chef  who  offers  70  menu  Items  to 
her  enthtislastlc  patrons  Proof  positive  that 
the  advancement  of  good  food  Is  a  goal  the 
world  over  and  that  each  day  chefs  are  ex- 
hibiting the  "Olympic  "  spirit 
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HELEN  HAVES  ON  TURNING  EIGHTY 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  quote 
from  Proverbs  3    16: 

Long  life  Is  in  her  right  hand: 

In  her  left  hand  are  riches  and  honour. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  year's  Tony 
awards  noted,  a  'Aoman  de.serving  of  this 
prai.se  in  Helen  Hayes  One  of  the  longest, 
most  KlowinK  luid  altogether  honorable 
careers  in  the  history  of  American  Thea- 
ter belongs  to  her  In  October.  Helen 
Hayes  turned  80. 

Her  varied  acting  career  has  spanned 
mast  of  this  centun,'  Th's  loved  and 
tvghly  acclaimed  performer  is  now  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  possibly  one  of  the 
most  importiint  tasks  she  has  ever  ac- 
cepted Helen  Hayes  is  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  Most  im- 
portantly, she  is  working  on  the  Confer- 


ence Committee  on  Employment.  The 
recommendations  from  this  committee 
may  well  have  a  profound  affect  on  the 
spirits  and  productivity  of  millions  of 
current  and  future  generations  of  .Amer- 
icans. I  wi.'^h  her  well  in  this  endeavor 
The  employment  of  older  workers  is  an 
issue  in  whirli  tlie  mrmi^ers  on  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  begun  to  re- 
view. In  a  series  of  lieanngs  entitled: 
"Work  After  65:  Options  For  the  "80  s." 
we  have  started  to  review  private  and 
public  sector  policies  which  have  encour- 
aged the  retirement  of  physically  and 
mentally  able  older  workers.  I  hope  the 
recommendations  we  receive  from  the 
White  House  Conference  Committee  on 
Employment  will  help  us  to  come  up 
with  constructive  responses  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  in  this  area 

Di  the  October  20  edition  of  News- 
week. Helen  Haves  takes  'hpr  turn  "  in 
describing  her  past  and  future  careers 
In  the  article  entitled  "Reflections  on 
Turning  80"  Helen  Haves  describes  the 
importance  of  work  in  her  life  and  her 
desire  to  "find  more  job<  for  people 
beyond  the  mandatory  retirement  age  " 
Wh  le  .she  reflects  on  her  .strengths  in 
the  article,  she  also  reflects  on  her  fail- 
ings in  winch  she  states"  .1  have  to 
fight  them  But  I  know  that  I  won't  give 
up  trying  until  I  am  at  least  100'"  But 
I  have  this  to  say  to  Helen,  quite  frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  give  up  even 
thenf 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  arfcle  entitled  "Reflections 
on  Turning  80"  appearing  in  the  October 
20  edition  of  Newsweek  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obieciion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reflections  on  Turning  80 
(By  Helen  Hayes) 
When  Thornton  Wilder  turned  75  he  an- 
swered the  usual  questions  about  his  feelings 
on  the  momentous  occasion  He  said  some- 
thing like.  "Free!  Now  I  can  be  as  arbltrarv. 
eccentric,  as  wayward  as  I  like  It  will  all  oe 
put  down  to  senility," 

If  the  wise  Mr  Wilder  felt  that  way  at  75. 
Imagine  his  rapture  at  80.  That's  when  the 
real  fun  begins.  Then  the  real  self-indulgence 
sets  In. 

Time  was  when  I  proudly  declined  an  arm 
offered  to  help  me  up  and  down  a  step.  Now 
I  tend  to  grab  for  It. 

I  u^ed  to  comply  smilingly  when  asked, 
sometimes  In  the  middle  of  a  meal,  for  an 
autograph    Already.  I've  bepim  tc  marl. 

I  -shall  refuse  any  longer  to  be  the  fount 
of  wl.sdom  on  how  to  launch  a  career  in 
everything  from  acting  to  rose  growing. 

Up  until  now  I  answered  all  letters,  each 
one  Individually  Lately  I  have  begun  to  fol- 
low the  John  Barrymore  system  of  dealing 
with  such  mail  It  is  simple  Yo\i  let  the 
letters  collect  until  the  pile  becomes  formi- 
dable, and  then  you  chuck  the  whole  thing 
away. 

In  brief.  I  am  casting  off  the  shackles  of 
celebrity. 

I  have  enioyed  being  famous  and  respected 
I  have.  Indeed,  and  I  have  tried  to  live  up 
to  the  public's  Image  of  me 

SEARING    PAIN 

I  loved  a  lot  In  my  life,  which  Is  not  to  say 
that  a  lot  of  things  don't  happen  In  every- 
one's life,  my  own  Included,  that  cannot  be 
controlled   and   that   bring   searing   pain.   A 


child  dies  someone  loved  dearly  dies  But  I 
iiave  learned  that  we  can  meet  the  s?tbacks 
of  life  with  grace  and  I  think  that  is  what 
the  theater  and  my  religion  taught  me 

There  is  great  discipline  In  the  theater,  and 
learning  that  dls.'iplinc.  absorbing  it.  accept- 
ing It.  strengthened  me  to  walk  straight 
througii  life. 

It  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  a  crowded 
life  and  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  with 
equanimity  because  a  lot  of  people  get  over- 
strained and  fall  apart  when  too  many  pres- 
sures pu'h  in  around  them. 

There  is  a  disciplin<?  m  handling  audiences 
and  in  liandlinp  yourself  with  the  people  who 
.are  always  around  In  the  theater  When  you 
are  a  star,  you  are  sort  of  like  the  captain  of 
;i  sliip  'i'ou  must  leai'ii  how  to  cop?  with  the 
troubles  of  everyone  in  the  company  because 
they  come  to  you  for  help 

The  theater  also  taught  me  how  to  get 
through  life  with  some  kind  of  order,  be- 
rause  order  is  the  main  thing  in  the  theater 
as  it  is  in  life. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  lessons  that  all  of 
us.  not  Just  actors  and  actresses.  learn 
ilirough  long  experience. 

Believe  it  or  not.  I  am  turning  over  a  nev.' 
leaf  at  80  I  am  abo.it  to  launch  myself  on 
a  career  that  do"s  not  draw  limelight  or  too 
much  public  notice   A  cozy  career 

I  accented  an  invitation  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  'White 
House  ConfTencc  on  Aping  which  started 
planning  earlier  this  year  and  which  culmi- 
nates with  a  national  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  . in  1981. 

I  also  asked  to  serve  on  the  Conferences 
committee  on  cm-iloyment  I  would  like  to 
see  us  find  more  Jobs  for  peonle  beyond  the 
mandatory  retirement  ape  who  financially 
need  to  work  or  for  peo-jle  who  want  to  work 
because  of  a  deep  need  to  do  something  thev 
find  meaningful. 

For  me.  work  has  been  as  much  a  part  of 
the  fabric  of  my  life  as  food  and  shelter  and 
love.  I  think  it  is  to  many  And  as  a  nation 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  valuable  re- 
source older  workers  represent-  particularly 
since  more  and  more  of  us  are  petting  older 
One  out  of  every  nine  Americans  today  is  65 
or  over,  and  that  will  increase  to  one  out 
of  every  six  Americans  early  in  the  next 
century. 

We  need  more  Job  onport unities  for  older 
people  b'cause  they  have  so  much  to  el-e 

You  see.  to  me.  acting  was  giving  Why  do 
we  always  say  an  actor  gives  a  nerformince^ 
Because  I  know  that  to  give  a  fine  perform- 
ance, you  have  to  give  of  yourself,  vou  have 
to  work  and  try  try.  try  everv  night  to  do 
better  than  you  did  the  nieht  b-fore. 

When  friends  asked  what  they  could  do 
for  my  birthday  this  year.  I  said.  Lets  have 
a  blrfhdav  nar'v  at  the  Actors'  Fund  Home 
In  Englewood.  N  J. 

This  lo-elv  place  is  for  theater  people  to 
retire  and  it  has  alwavs  been  supported  by 
people  active  in  the  theater  It  is  not  Just 
for  actors  and  actresses  but  for  all  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  tliester 

So  on  Oct  12  that  is  where  I  officially  cele- 
brated turning  80  And  for  the  first  time  In 
my  life  I  have  actively  sought  notice  from 
the  media  I  want  the  world  to  know  how  the 
theater  takes  care  of  its  own 

SPIRIT 

Lon»liness  is  a  dreadful  problem  for  a  lot 
of  older  peoole  It  seems  to  me  it  can  start 
back  in  youth  when  people  get  scars  on  their 
spirit  the  way  they  get  them  on  their  physi- 
cal beings.  They  on  carry  those  scars  on 
their  sDlrit  through  life 

These  scars  can  spoil  the  older  years  and 
become  incirabl?  because  no  one  e%'er  told 
those  so  afnicfd  that  bein<T  alone  is  not  a 
catastrophe.  Being  alone  can   be  a  gift. 

Having  led  an  overcrowded  life  I  treasure 
beliig  alone  as  much  a-s  I  treasure  my  friend-s 
It  Is  true  that  I  loved  the  theater,  rejoiced 


in  being  a  part  of  it.  relished  appreciation 
for  what  I  did  when  I  felt  I  did  It  well.  But 
what  I  did  not  enjoy  are  the  trappings  o: 
fan.e. 

I  feel  like  the  great  Confucius  «Tltlng 
about  having  tried  to  live  an  orderlv  life  with 
discipline,  grace  and  giving,  and  i  have  no 
right  to  be  lecturing. 

People  think  1  am  such  an  optimistic  per- 
son. That  is  not  so  I  am  very  morbid  at 
times.  I  have  to  fight  to  be  optimistic  I  gel 
into  these  dark  Irish  moods  and  I  have  to 
reason  my  way  out  of  them. 

I  also  find,  now  that  I'm  older  that  I  want 
to  skim  over  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  want 
to  delve  with  greai  thoroughness  even  into 
my  hobbies  I  become  annoyed  about  details 
related  to  my  garden  I  start  a  good  book 
and  then  I  don  t  want  to  finish  it  but  prefer 
to  start  a  new  one 

Thest-  are  faiings  and  I  hsve  to  fight  them. 
But  I  know  that  I  won't  give  up  trying  until 
I  am  at  least  100. 


THE    GENERAL    REVENUE -SHARING 
PROGR.AM 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  in- 
dicate mv  strong  support  for  the  general 
revenue-sharing  pro.?ram.  and  to  urge 
Senate  action  on  this  needed  measure 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  carefully 
scrutinize  every  Federal  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  dollars.  Given  the  senou-ness 
of  the  Nation  s  budgetary  and  economic 
probelmv  no  program  can  be  completely 
isolated  from  the  review  process  How- 
ever, thi.^  does  not  mean  that  good  and 
sound  Feder.il  programs  should  be  dis- 
mantled or  eliminated. 

The  gener.ll  revenue-sharing  proeram. 
IS  one  example  o!^  a  Federal  aid  program 
that  has  functioned  verv  well  over  the 
years.  This  program  has  met  critical 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments 
by  helpng  to  reduce  dependency  on 
property  taxes  and  providing  discre- 
tionary funding  neces.sary  to  maintain 
satisfactory  levels  of  es.sential  services 

Besides  being  a  ma.ior  part  of  the  in- 
tergovernmental grant  system,  it  is  one 
of  the  mo=t  efficient  Government  pro- 
grams. More  than  any  other  existing 
program.  GRS  represents  an  efficient  use 
of  taxpayers  monev  while  returning  de- 
cisionmaking power  to  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people  Compared 
to  categorical  grant  progr.ims  which  re- 
turn 69  cents  on  a  dollar  in  services.  GRS 
returns  99  cents.  It  has  created  no  new 
l-^Tfif  Wtshingron  bureaucracy  In  fact, 
the  entire  program  is  administered  effi- 
ciently by  approximately  200  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  all  too  willinc  to  assume 
functions  which  are  properly  those  of 
State  and  local  governments  Today, 
however,  the  Senate  will  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunitv  to  express  its  faith  in 
the  State  and  local  governments  capac- 
ity to  perform  functions  which  are 
properly  local  responsibilities  General 
revenue  sharing  is  e.ssential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  well  balanced  intergovern- 
mental grant  sv.stem.  It  fosters  inter- 
povemmental  cooperation  and  preserves 
the  political  autonomy  of  State  and  local 
govern  mfnfs 

The  GRS  program  has  sent  more 
than  S.nO  bill'on  back  to  State  and  local 
rovernment.s  since  1972  to  help  them  m 
maintaining  essential  services.  The  State 
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■  i;  Kentucky  alone  has  received  approxi- 
rnitriv  a  billion  dollars  over  this  period. 

As  Governor.  I  saw  the  value  of  reve- 
nue sharing  at  the  Slate  level  and  at  the 
local  level.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
government  closest  to  the  people  is  best. 
They  are  better  able  to  decide  priorities 
for  their  community,  and  general 
revenue  sharing  gives  them  greater 
ability  to  do  Just  that  Yet.  considerable 
debate  and  controversy  continues  to  sur- 
round the  issue  of  whether  the  SUte 
share  should  be  eliminated.  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  serious  mistake 

Many  States  are  in  desperate  need  of 
revenue-sharing  funds  In  my  own  State 
(if  Kentucky,  for  example,  we  are  oper- 
ating on  a  very  tight  budget.  If  State 
revenue  sharmg  is  eliminated.  Ken- 
tucky's fiscal  problem  will  be  worsened. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  John  Y.  Brown.  Jr.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

Om-f:  or  THE  Governor. 
Frankfort.  Kv..  September  19.  1980 
Hon.  WrVDEM,  H.  Ford. 
Dirksen  Building. 
Wiishington.  DC. 

Dear  Wendell:  It  Is  my  understanrtlng 
that  the  re-enactment  of  federnl  revenue 
sharlnc  will  he  brouehl  up  for  consideration 
by  the  U  S  Senate  next  week  and  that  there 
is  a  proposed  amendmeiu  to  autliori'e  state 
participation  in  ftsca:  years  1982  and  1983 
Although  this  authorUaMon  will  not  pro- 
vide any  revenue  sharing  f\inds  to  the  states 
in  fiscal  year  198!.  it  will  allow  Caneress  to 
determine  the  appropriate  level  of  such 
funding  m  fmure  years  through  the  aopro- 
priatlons  process  I  would,  therefore.  WVe  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  continued  participation  by 
the  states  In  the  fcleral  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram and  In  particular  for  the  proposed 
amendment  authorizing  that  participation 
in  1982  and  19R3 

Revenue  sharln<?  has  been  a  very  meanlnR- 
ful  program  for  Kentucky,  and  since  Its  In- 
centlon  In  1972  state  ^rovernment  has  re- 
ceived nearly  $315  million,  the  great  major- 
ity of  which  has  been  used  In  the  area  of 
capital  construction  Be-ause  these  funds 
have  not  been  placed  in  operating  pro<;rams. 
It  does  not  mean  that  they  have  been  spent 
merelv  on  cosmetic  brick  and  mortar 

Over  the  years,  revenue  sharine  fvinds  have 
been  used  to  maintain  and  renovate  our  pris- 
ons, mental  heilth  and  menta!  retardation 
facilities,  and  our  parks  system,  to  provide 
grant  funds  to  '.ocal  governments  for  conven- 
tion centers  and  rlverports;  and  to  provide 
considerable  construction  funds  for  our  vo- 
cational education  facilities,  community  col- 
leges, and  universities.  Including  $42.9  mil- 
lion for  the  new  regional  teac>ilng  hospital 
currently  under  construction  In  downtown 
Louisville.  The  current  1980-82  Executive 
Budget  includes  $7.5  million  for  grants  to 
local  riverport  authorities  to  spur  economic 
development;  $5  5  million  for  necessary  reno- 
vations at  Eastern  State  Hospital  to  meet  life 
safety  code,  fire  safety  code,  and  other  re- 
quirements; $3.9  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  housing  unit  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Penitentiary;  S2  million  for  needed  repairs  to 
state-owned  dams.  Without  revenue  sharing 
funds,  many  projects  now  completed  could 
simply  not  have  been  done  at  all.  and  the  loss 
of  revenue  sharing  in  the  1981  federal  budget 
will  severely  Impact  our  1980-82  construction 
program. 

As   you   know,  state   government   In  Ken- 
tucky Is  currently  facing  a  $1 14  million  short- 


fall in  projected  general  fund  revenues  as 
well  as  continuing  problems  in  maintainl.'it; 
road  fund  revenues.  Eliminating  the  state 
share  of  revenue  sharing  for  1981  will  mean 
a  loss  of  $£,8  million  to  our  1980-82  construc- 
tion program,  which  even  further  compounu;; 
the  revenue  problems  facing  the  Common- 
wealth In  past  years,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  temporarily  absorb  such  a  loss  in 
revenue  sharing  dollars  with  the  state's  sur- 
plus However,  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  197a- 
80.  this  surplus  only  amounted  to  $13.6  mil- 
lion. The  loss  of  revenue  sharing  dollars  wlU 
not  Just  mean  a  shuffling  of  funds,  but  a  real 
curtailment  of  projects  designed  to  improve 
the  lives  of  our  citizens 

I  sincerely  urge  your  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amenameni  to  authorize  state  partlci- 
palioa  in  the  federal  revenue  sharing  prt- 
gram  Such  funding  ma>  well  determine 
whether  many  critical  projects  can  bt  initi- 
ated on  behalf  of  our  citizens. 
Sincerely. 

John  Y  Brown,  Jr.. 

Goi'prnor 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  President.  Governor 
Brown  s  letter  points  out  the  importance 
of  State  revenue-sharing  funds  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  Suice  the  first  rev- 
enue-sharing checks  were  issued  on  De- 
cember 8.  1972.  Kentucky  s  State  share 
has  amounted  to  more  than  $315  mil- 
lion. These  funds  have  been  used  to  fi- 
nance a  large  number  of  worthwhile 
projects,  including  badly  needed  capital 
construction.  Moreover,  the  State  share 
has  been  used  to  support  not  only  State 
functions,  but  has  also  been  passed 
through  to  assist  localities. 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  most  impor- 
tant to  local  governments:  Small  and 
large;  rural  and  urban.  The  largest  coun- 
ty in  my  State,  for  example,  receives  ap- 
proxunately  $9  2  milllion  annually — 13.5 
percent  of  Its  total  budgeted  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1980-81— through  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  this  county  to  replace  these 
funds  without  increasing  taxes  or  dras- 
tically cutting  services.  In  fact,  if  rev- 
enue sharing  is  discontinued,  many  local 
governments  will  have  to  do  both — cut 
services  and  increase  taxes. 

Without  question,  the  loss  of  general 
revenue-sharing  funds,  whether  State  or 
local,  would  cause  severe  financial  prob- 
lems for  local  govei-nments. 

I  regret  that  local  governments  have 
been  unable  to  budget  with  any  certainty 
because  of  the  delay  in  this  bills  consid- 
eration. Fortunately,  if  Congress  acts 
now.  the  local  governments  will  not  be 
further  inconvenienced.  I  am  assured 
that  the  first  payment  to  local  govern- 
ments under  this  legislation  will  not  be 
delayed.  It  is  expected  to  be  sent  out  in 
the  early  days  of  January. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  swift  passage 
of  this  legislation  without  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  GARN  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
former  Governor  of  Kentucky  for  speak- 
ing up  on  revenue  sharing. 

As  a  former  mayor.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  said  in  his 
statement  in  support  of  it  because  it  is 
something  that  certainly  should  be  re- 
enacted  before  we  adjourn,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing else. 

I  feel  there  is  no  more  im'^ortant  leg- 
islation than  that  for  the  cities,  counties, 
and  States  of  this  country. 


Mr.  FX3RD.  Mr.  President,  1  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Utah  for  approving  of 
my  remarks  wholeheartedly  It  indicates 
that  we  are  on  the  same  wavelength  on 
revenue  sharing. 

I  think  it  is  somewhat  disturbing  to 
tho.se  people  who  are  saddled  with  the 
responsibility — if  I  can  use  that  termi- 
nology— to  finance  our  cities,  counties, 
and  States  based  on  something  that  they 
do  not  know  when  it  is  coming. 

Revenue  sharing  has  become  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  political  life  there.  Many 
things  can  be  given  our  constituents  that 
are  of  value  because  the  decisions  made. 
as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, can  be  made  by  the  citizen  at 
the  local  level  through  the  use  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  reve- 
nue sharing  We  had  a  revenue-sharing 
proposal  accepted  by  the  legislature  when 
I  was  Governor  in  Kentucky  in  relation 
to  the  severance  tax.  going  back  to  the 
fommunities.  the  counties,  where  the  re- 
source was  extracted.  It  was  applied 
and  sent  back  to  the  counties  and 
communities. 

So.  revenue  sharing  has  been  one  of 
the  things  I  approved  of  the  philosophy 
and  use  of. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  the  philo.sophy  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  money  becaase  it  was  the 
fii-st  time  in  a  long  series  of  events  that 
transferred  back,  away  from  local  and 
State  government,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  reversing  that  trend  and  giv- 
ing local  mayors.  Governors,  and  State 
legislators  the  opportunity  to  make  de- 
cisions affecting  their  own  areas. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky 


A   PACIFIC  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  impor- 
tant meetins4  took  place  in  Australia  in 
September.  The  Austral  an  National 
University  hosted  a  nongovernmental 
conference  on  the  concept  of  a  Pacific 
community.  It  was  attended  by  Japan, 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Australia. 
New  Zealand.  Singapore.  Indonesia. 
Thailand,  the  Ph-lippines,  Malaysia. 
South  Korea,  and  the  Southwest  Pacific 
island  nations.  Assistant  Sccretar>'  ot 
State  Rchard  Holbrooke.  Lawrence 
Krau.sc  from  Brookings,  and  Richard 
Wheeler,  senior  vice  president  for  Citi- 
bank attended  for  the  United  States.  Tlie 
conference  brought  together  academics, 
bus'nessmen  and  Government  officials 
acting  in  a  private  capacity. 

A  Pacific  community  is  now  and  will 
probably  continue  emerging  without  the 
assistance  of  an  institutionalized  frame- 
work. As  trade  grows,  as  industrialization 
proceeds,  and  as  regional  investment 
patterns  develop,  a  process  of  regional 
.self-identificat'on  will  strengthen.  The 
question  addressed  by  the  conference 
was  whether  a  more  structured  approach 
is  needed  to  gain  more  quickly  the  bene- 
fits ot  reg  onal  cooperation.  That  ques- 
tion was  not  fully  answered  and  still 
needs  to  be  explored. 

But  the  conference  did  take  some  im- 
portant steps.   It  singled   out  at  least 


three  issues  as  areas  for  concentration 
at  this  point: 

Finst.  Industralization  and  trade; 

Second.  Energy  production,  use  and 
trade:  and 

Third.  And  direct  investment,  includ- 
ing codes  of  behavior  on  international 
investment  is.sues. 

Participants  also  recommended  that 
an  unofficial,  standing  committee  of 
about  25  persons  be  establushed  to  co- 
ordinate an  expansion  of  information 
exchanges  within  the  region  and  to  set 
up  task  forces  to  undertake  studies  of 
issues  for  regional  cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  important  beginning  for  the  Pacific 
community  concept  and  I  urge  our  own 
Government  to  support  it  and  to  partici- 
pate in  Its  develripmeni 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday. 
December  7.  just  2  days  from  now.  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  will  celebrate  what  has  in 
3  short  years  become  an  important 
American  tradition — ihe  "Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Honors."  Five  'ndividuals — Leonard 
Bernstein.  James  Cagney.  Agnes  DeMille. 
Lynn  Fontanne.  and  I  eontyne  Price — 
will  be  honored  at  the  White  House  and 
saluted  by  their  fellow  artists  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Opera  House  for  their  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  American 
cultural  life.  \  television  broadcast  of  the 
evening's  performance  will  be  broadcast 
nationwide  by  the  CBS  network  on  De- 
cember 27.  As  the  Kennedy  Center  heads 
toward  its  10th  anniversary  next  Sep- 
tember, it  is.  I  think,  apparent  to  all  that 
its  performance  record  and  events  like 
the  "Kennedy  Center  Honors"  have  made 
it  America's  premiere  performing  arts 
center  and  one  that  is  shared  by  all  of 
our  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  broadcasts 
of  the  "Honors  Gala."  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter's outstanding  proprammg  will  be 
shared  nationwide  for  the  first  time  on 
public  television.  WQED  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Center  recently  announced  a  3-year 
series  of  cultural  programs  for  public  tel- 
evision. "Kennedy  Center  Tonight." 
funded  principally  by  the  Shell  Co.'s 
foundation  with  support  also  provided 
by  the  Corroration  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, will  embrace  a  variety  of  the  per- 
forming arts — dance,  drama,  opera,  and 
symphony — and  will  include  both  live 
and  recorded  programs  in  12  specials  to 
be  aired  over  the  next  3  years.  "Kennedy 
Center  Tonight"  provides  a  marvelous 
opportunity  for  the  Center's  broad  range 
of  programing  to  reach  audiences  across 
the  country. 

Since  opening  its  doors  in  1971.  the 
Kennedy  Center  has  welcomed  40  mil- 
lion people  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  Nearly 
10,000  performances  liavc  been  presented 
on  its  four  stages  emphasizing  quality 
end  the  brondcst  po.s.^ible  public  partic- 
ipation, evidenced  ijv  the  fact  that  more 
than  1  million  people— students,  the 
elderly,  handicapped  persons  and  en- 
li-sted  military  personnel — have  attended 
performances  at  half-price  through  the 


specially  priced  iickH  proprair..  the  most 
exten.sivp  program  of  its  kind  offered  by 
any  Anurican  art.s  institution. 

The  Kennedy  Cen',.er  iias  been  able  to 
Ciirry  out  congressionally-mandated  per- 
forming arts  programing  and  public 
service  activities  as  *he  National  Cultural 
Center  and  to  absoro  the  costs  of  3uch 
efforts  as  the  specially  priced  ticket  pro- 
gram principallv  through  support  from 
private  corporations,  foundations,  and 
individuals — more  than  $15  million  since 
the  Center  opened.  For  the  coming  year 
the  Corporate  Fund  for  the  Performing 
Arts— organized  by  major  American 
corporations  to  sunport  the  Kennedy 
Center — will  seek  to  raise  SI. 7  million  to 
further  extend  the  Center  s  national  out- 
reach programs  as  well  as  its  efforts  to 
develop  new  talent  and  audiences  across 
the  countr:.-.  Ja^ncs  L.  Fcrguscn.  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  of  General 
Foods  Corp.  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  1980  corporate  fund  campaign. 

During  the  past  year  fund  contribu- 
tions were  received  from  the  following: 

CORPO'SATE     lE'-'CR'-HI"     CiP.-LE 

(Gifts  Of  $50,000  and  upl 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Atlantic    Richfield   Foundation. 

Conoco.  Inc. 

Exxon  Corporation. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mobil  Foundation.  Inc. 

The  Prudential  Foundation. 

Revlon  Foundation.  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana). 

Corporate  Patro.vs 

(Gifts  of  $25,000) 
CBS  Inc. 

Champion  international  Corporation. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  industries.  Inc. 
Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation.  Inc. 
Time.  Inc. 

United   States  Steel  Foundation.   Inc. 
The  Xerox  Foundation. 

Corporate  Sponsors 
(Gifts  of  $10,000) 
Alcoa  Foundation. 
Allied  Chemical  Foundation. 
Anheuser-Busch  Foundation. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corprration. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Coastal  State  Gas  Corporation. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company. 
E.  I.  Dtipont  De  Nemours  &  Company.  Inc. 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund. 
General  Electric  Comoany. 
General  Motors  Foundation.  Inc. 
Gulf  Oil  Cor-oration. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Associated  Industries 
Fund. 

The  Merck  Comcany  Foundation. 

PhiliD  Morris  Inc. 

NCR  Corporation. 

Occidental    Petroleum    Comoratlon. 

Price  Waterhouse  &  ComtJany. 

Tlie  Procter  cc  Gamble  Fund. 

Ravlheon  Company. 

.Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company. 

Tenneco.  ''nc. 

The  Washington  Post  Company. 

Corporate  Donors 
(Gifts  of  $5,000) 
Allis-Chalmers  Foundation.  Inc. 
The  Anst.\te  Foundation. 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 
American  Can  Company  Foundation. 
American  Express  Company. 


.A.T.erican  Security  Bank.  N.A. 

BankAmerica  Foundation. 

Bechtel  Power  Corporation. 

Bristol-Myers  Fund. 

Burroughs  Corporation. 

The  C  &  P  Telephone  Company. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

Celanese  Corporation. 

CIBA-GEIGY. 

Citibank.  N.A. 

COMSAT. 

Consolidated  Petroleum  Industries.  Inc. 

The  Continental  Group  Foundation. 

Corning  Gla.*:;  Works  Foundation. 

Dart  Industries.  Inc. 

John  Deere  Foundation. 

Deloitte  Raskins  &  Sells. 

Dow  Corning  Corporation. 

Dresser  Industries  Inc. 

The  Dun  &  Bradsireet  Corporation  Foun- 
dation. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Fcrcmost-McKc^soii   Fuuxiuaiiuu.   inc. 

Genera;  Dynamics. 

Getty  Oil  Company. 

Gould  Foundation. 

Grace  Foundation. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Harris  Foundation. 

International  Harvester  Foundation. 

International  Paper  Company  Foundation. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

Johns-Manvilie  Fund.  Inc. 

Johnson  cS:  Higgins. 

The  Johnson's  Wax  Fund.  Inc. 

The  Joyce  Foundation. 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation,  Inc. 

Kraft.  Inc. 

Levi-Strauss  Foundation. 

Lincoln  National  Corporation. 

Martin  Marietta. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Foundation.  Inc. 

Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Penner  &  Smith 
Founciatin 

Metropolitan  Life  Foundation. 

The  National  Bank  of  Washmgfton. 

National  Geographic  Society. 

Norton  Simon.  Inc. 

Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Company. 

J.  C.  Penney  Company.  Inc. 

The  Pfizer  Foundation.  Inc. 

Phelps-Dodge  Industries.  Inc. 

Pitney  Bowes. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company. 

Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company  Foundation. 

The  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
DC. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

Schlumberger  Horizons.  Inc 

Security  Pacific  Charitable  Foundation. 

Charles  E.  Smith  Companies. 

Sperry  Corporation. 

Standard  Brands.  Inc. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 

Sun  Company.  Inc. 

TRW  Foundation. 

The  Times-Mirror  Foundation. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc. 

ttnion  Carbide  Corporation. 

Union   Pacific   Foundation. 

United  Technologies. 

Wells  Fargo  Foundation. 

Wheelabrator  Foundation.  Inc. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Inc. 

Corporate  CoNTRiBtrroas 
(Gifts  of  $1,000) 
AMF  Foundation. 
Acacia  Mutual  Life. 
American  Airlines. 
-Ashland  Oil  Inc. 
-AVCO  Corporation. 
Black.  Starr  &  Frost.  Ltd. 
The  Boeing  Company. 
Cabot  Corporation  Foundation.  Inc. 
Campbell  Soup  Ftuid. 
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Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc. 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  &  Loan,  Inc. 

Clues  Service  Foundation 

The  Continental  Corporation  Foundation. 

Cooper  Industries  Foundation. 

CPC   International,   Inc. 

Dan  River  Foundation. 

Dayoo  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ell  Lilly  &  Company  Foundation. 

Emerson  Charitable  Trust. 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Ethyl  Corporation. 

Gartinckel.  Brooks  Brothers.  Miller  & 
Rtiodes    Inc 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corpo- 
ratkin 

Giant  Food  Foundation,  Inc 

G    K    Techonologies  Foundation.  Inc 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration of  America. 

Halliburton  Company. 

The  Sidney  L.   Hecnlnger  Foundation, 

The  Hecht  Company. 

H   J    Hrlnz  II  Charitable  *  Family  Trust 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America. 

Huntington  T    Block   Insurance. 

Ed*ard  F   Hutton  Foundation 

The  Klpllnger  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lazard  Freres  &  Company. 

Lever  Brothers  Foundation,  Inc. 

Liberty  National  Bank  Je  Trust  Company 

I.  Magnln. 

Mapco  Inc. 

Mars  Foundation. 

Marsteller  Foundation 

Mo;itgomery  Ward  Foundation. 

National    Broadca-stlng   Company.  Inc. 

National  Permanent  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  A.s.soclatlon. 

National  Savings*;  Trust. 

National  Steel  Corporation. 

New  York  Community  Trust. 

New    York    Life    Insurance   Company 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Comp.iny. 

Readin,'  &  Bates  Corporation, 

Safeway  Insurance  Company. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc 

Mary  Horner  Stuart  Foundation 

Suburban  Trust  Company 

Technicolor  Inc. 

J   Walter  Thompson  Company  Fund  Inc 

Trans  Union  Corporation 

US    Air 

U  S  News  k  World  Report 

Western  Electric  Fund 

Weyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation. 

The  Young  A  Rublcam  Foundation 

As  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  approaches  the  an- 
niver.sarj'  of  its  first  decade  as  the  Na- 
tions showcase  for  the  performing  arts. 
Us  artistic,  educational  and  public  serv- 


ice proKramuig  doruments  how  well  it 
has  lullilled  it.s  mandate  a.s  a  living  me- 
morial to  tiie  late  President  Kennedy. 
It  is  a  gri'at  honor  for  me  to  s;  rve  on 
its  Board  of  Tru.ste.',s  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Fioger  I.  Stevens  In 
the  cominK  months  1  look  forward  to 
bringing  my  colleagues  highhglits  of  its 
many  programs  and  activities. 


GAO  AND  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS  ON  PAYMENTS  IN  LIKU 
OF  TAXES  iPILT' 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  voted  to  fund  the  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  program  at  a  level  of  $103 
million — budget  authorization — plus  the 
$5  million  deferred  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year  However,  this  funding  level 
came  only  after  protracted  debates  on 
this  important  program  and  represents 
an  increase  of  $18  milhon  over  the  level 
voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  what  apiaarently  has  become  an  an- 
nual debate  on  this  subject.  Because  I 
expect  a  similar  scenario  next  year,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  a  recent 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— GAO — which  appears  to  have  been 
a  ma.jor  factor  in  this  years  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I      GENERAL     ACfOUNTJNC    OFFICE    REPORT 

The  GAO  report  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring, "Alternatives  for  Achieving  Great- 
er Equities  in  Federal  Land  Payment 
Programs,"  September  25,  1979,  argues 
that  many  counties  receive  murh  more 
money  under  the  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  program  than  they  would  if  the 
lands  were  privately  owned. 

My  owTi  review  of  this  report,  the  PILT 
program  and  the  underlying  facts,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  the  GAO  report  is  mis- 
leading in  several  respects,  contains  a 
number  of  significant  factual  errors, 
uses  incorrect  figures  and  draws  many 
erroneous  conclusions.  I  would  like  to 
review  a  few  of  the  report  s  more  serious 
problems,  particularly  as  they  pertain  to 
Colorado. 

The  GAO  report's  basic  conclusion  is 
that; 

Pivments  made  to  compensate  States  and 
counties  for  tax-exempt  Federal  land  are  not 
consistent  or  equitable  because  of  the  pay- 
ment methods  used.  As  a  result,  many  coun- 


Inpeol  land 


Acres    Comparable  private  land 


Averate  1979 
assessed  value 

per  a<re  o(       Potential 

privately        revenue 

owntd  land       per  acre 


mM  "■"'"*. '"?■  7.369,116    Graiini'dryfarm. 

RlMoil,  coal,  and  mineral 


leases 

Wildlite  refuges 

National  forests... 


627.247    Oil  coal  leases 
52, 292    Natural  resource  lands 
14,386.671  .do 


M.46 

633.01 
47  2g 
47.28 


$0.35 

49.65 
3.71 
3.71 


ties  are  paid  more  under  these  programs  than 
they  would  receive  If  the  lands  were  privately 
held 

The  report  also  stated  tliut.  In  six 
Western  States,  revenues  comparable  to 
property  taxes  exceeded  by  $187  million 
the  potential  property  taxes  that  could 
have  been  collected  if  the  lands  had  been 
privately  owned. 

These  conclusions  arc  .simply  incor- 
rect. 

A.  CALCVLATTON  OF  I.A.VD  VALUES  FOR 
IN-LIEU-OF-TAXES   PAYMENTS 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the 
report  is  the  fact  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  chose  the  lowest  value  of 
private  land  in  each  of  the  six  States  it 
.studied  (grazing  landi  and  applied  this 
figure  to  the  total  acreage  of  Federal 
landholdings  in  the  State,  to  determine 
what  GAO  felt  the  various  counties  were 
entitled  to  under  the  PILT  program  It 
used  this  very  low  figure  even  when 
much  of  the  land  in  question  was  ob- 
viously far  more  valuable— for  timber, 
oil  and  gas.  co^l.  oil  shale,  hase  and  pre- 
cious metals,  skiing  and  other  developed 
recreation,  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  all  of  the  water  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Thus.  GAO  grossly  understated  the 
amount  of  property  taxes  to  which  the 
various  States  would  be  entitled  were 
those  federally  owned  lands  actually  in 
private  hands. 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  GAO 
assigned  a  value  of  $0.24  revenue  per 
acre  for  all  Federal  lands  eligible  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the  State. 
The  report,  however,  did  not  identify 
how  the  $0  24  per  acre  figure  was  deter- 
mined, other  than  to  say  it  was  based  on 
the  assessed  value  of  private  grazing 
land  I  the  lowest  land  value  in  the  State  > , 
multiplied  by  the  average  county-wide 
mil  rate  for  property  taxes. 

A  more  thorough  analysis  of  current 
1 1979'  data  reveals  a  more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  property  tax  potential  of 
Federal  entitlement  lands  m  Colorado, 
ba.sed  on  the  comparison  of  the  following 
types  of  Federal  lands  in  the  State,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  table 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows : 
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lyptof  land 


Acrts    ComptraUe  private  land 


Averafe  1979 
assessed  value 

per  acre  of      Potential 

privately       revenue 

owned  land       per  acre 


Bureau  of  reclamation. 

National  parks 

Corps  of  Engineers     . . 


316.565 do., 

537,352  ...  .do., 
38.249 do. 


47  28 
47.28 
47.28 


3  71 
3  71 
3,71 


Total 


23. 327. 492 


•49.50 


•3.88 


'  Average 


Source;  1979  Report  on  Propen>  Taialion.  SUIe  of  Colorado. 


Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President, 
l)a.sed  on  this  an  ilysis  of  comparable  pri- 
vate l.inds,  for  1979,  the  potential  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  of  the  Federal  PILT 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  would  be 
$90  6  million  per  year,  or  $3  88  per  acre- 
compared  with  the  $r6  million  (  $0  24  per 
acre  I  which  GAO  calculated  Colorado 
should  have  received  under  the  PILT  for- 


mula, and  with  the  $7  3  million  <  $0  32  per 
acre>  Colorado  actually  did  receive  in 
1979.  That  is.  Colorado  would  have  re- 
ceived $90  6  million  in  property  taxes,  if 
these  land.s  were  privately  owned,  and  if 
a  more  accurate  estimate  for  assessed 
land  value  were  used — one  based  on  ac- 
tual land  values  and  actual  potential 
land  uses. 


The  GAO  also  reported  that,  in  1977. 
Colorado  counties  received  payments 
similar  to  property  taxes  amounting  to 
$26.4  million,  or  $1.13  per  acre  However. 
the.se  coimties  actually  received  only 
$10  8  million,  an  average  of  $0  46  per  acre 
from  all  .sources,  as  follo\v.s  $7  0  million 
from  PILT,  plus  $2  4  miHion  m  mineral 


UMI 


royalties,  plus  $14  million  in  forest  re- 
serve receipts. 

In  summary,  rather  than  an  excess  of 
Federal  payments  over  tax  value  of  $20  9 
million  according  to  the  GAO  report, 
Colorado  counties  actually  were  shorted 
by  $79  8  million,  based  on  a  tax  equiva- 
lency basis,  in  PILT  payments,  mineral 
royalties  and  forest  reserve  receipts  ac- 
tually received  '$90  6  million  minus  $10.8 
million  I , 

Several  individual  counties  were  se- 
lected by  the  GAO  in  its  study,  to  empha- 
size that  counties  are  receiving  more 
Federal  payments  under  Federal  owner- 
shij)  than  they  would  receive  in  taxes  if 
the  lands  were  under  private  ownership 
Moffat  County  Colo  ,  was  one  of  those  se- 
lected According  to  the  GAO  report, 
Moffat  County  averages  Federal  pay- 
ments of  26  cents  per  acre,  compared  to 
only  8  cents  per  acre  in  taxes  for  similar 
private  grazing  lands 

In  fact,  Moffat  County  averaged  10  7 
cents  per  acre  in  taxes  for  private  graz- 
ing land,  not  8  cents  Apparently,  the 
G.^O  did  not  include  fire  protection  and 
water  con.^crvatlon  district  taxes. 

Second.  Moffat  County  received  only 
8  8  cents  per  acre  this  year  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  in  1977  itlie  year 
used  in  the  GAO  report  i  received  ex- 
actly 10  0  cents  per  acre,  not  26  cents. 

Apparently  the  G.AO  included  these 
mineral  lea-slns:  rovalty  pivments  of 
j:00  000  received  by  MofTat  County 
These  mineral  lands  and  mineral  reve- 
nues do  not  compare  to  private  Rrazing 
lands  Producing  oil  and  coal  properties 
in  Moffat  County  are  valued  from  $840 
to  $1,860  per  acre,  compared  to  $2.40 
per  acre  a.sses.sed  value  for  grazing  land 

.An  analysis  of  Federal  acreage  in 
MnfTat  County  shows  that  approximately 
1  368.000  acres  of  BLM  lands  are  pro- 
ducing oil  and  coal  lands  In  addition, 
there  are  41,000  acres  of  forest  lands 
and  1,t40ou  acres  of  nat'onal  park 
lands  The  average  value  of  these  lands 
would  far  exceed  even  the  $2  40  per  acre 
which  the  .State  of  Colorado  has  calcu- 
lated grazing  land  is  worth,  for  tax  pur- 
poses—to sav  nothing  of  the  $0  24  per 
acre  figure  which  was  used  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accountuip  Office 

Last  month  in  Moffat  County's  neigh- 
bor. Garfield  County,  a  sale  of  12,000 
acres  of  prnate  oil  shale  lands  brought 
more  than  it.'SO  000  ner  acre  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  that  the  GAO  would 
estimate  the  Federal  oil  shale  lands  m 
Colorado  to  have  an  assessed  value  of 
only  $2  40  per  acre,  but  that  is  precisely 
the  approach  this  report  has  taken 

Thus,  PILT  payments  to  Moffat  and 
Garfield  Counties,  calculated  on  a  tax 
equivalency  basis  as  proposed  bv  the 
G.AO.  would  far  exceed  the  payments 
actually  made  to  these  counties  under 
the  PILT  program. 

I  think  Colorado  would  probably  be 
more  than  happy  to  have  its  PILT 
payments  calculated  on  a  tax  equiv- 
alency basis  as  recommended  by  the 
G.AO — at  least  if  the  land's  actual  value 
is  u.sed  rather  than  .some  arbitrary 
and  extremely  low  value  for  grazing  As 
noted  previously,  under  a  tax  eouiv- 
alency  bas's  and  usirg  the  same  land 
as.se.ssment  values  that  the  State  of 
Colorado   uses   in   calculating   property 


taxes,  Colorado's  counties  would  receive 
an  additional  $80  million  per  year  under 
the  PILT  program.  Its  payments  would 
actually  be  more  than  12  times  as  high 
as  they  were  in  1979  under  PILT. 

This  would  probably  be  the  just  and 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 
However.  Colorado  and  the  other  West- 
em  States  have  never  asked  for  higher 
PILT  payments  than  the  law  actually 
calls  for  under  its  formula.  They  have 
asked  only  for  what  they  believe  is  due 
them  under  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of 
Taxes  Act  <P.L.  94-565'.  That  was  the 
case  thLs  year  and  will  most  assuredly 
be  the  case  next  year. 

B       MINERAL     LEASE,     ROYALTT     AND     PRODOCTICN 
REVENUES 

The  General  Accounting  Office  com- 
pounded its  initial  error  tof  choosing  the 
lowest  private  land  value  for  its  calcula- 
tions i  by  suggesting  that  BLM  mineral 
lease  and  royalty  revenues  are  compar- 
able to  local  pro{>erty  taxes,  and  that 
larse  sums  of  lease  and  ro>"alty  moneys 
were  actually  paid  to  many  of  these 
counties  and  should  be  subtracted  from 
PILT  payments  otherwise  due  In  this 
way.  It  overstated  the  in  lieu  of  property 
lax  revenues  payable  to  the  western 
counties  by  over  $150  million. 

The  fact  is  that  these  mineral-related 
revenues  go  to  the  States,  which  shi.fe 
them  with  the  counties  only  at  their  dis- 
cretion. In  some  'Western  States,  the 
counties  do  not  receive  any  of  th  s 
money:  in  other  Western  States,  they 
receive  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  paid  to  the  States.  Moreover,  any 
payments  actually  received  by  the  coun- 
ties arc  subtracted  from  PILT  payments 
that  would  othewise  be  due  them. 

For  example,  the  GAO  report  stated 
that  $64.6  million  in  mineral  royalties 
were  '•eceived  by  counties  in  Nevada. 
New  Mexico,  and  Montana.  In  fart, 
counties  in  these  three  States  did  not 
receive  a  single  cent  of  mineral  lease 
royalties. 

In  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Monrana. 
by  State  law.  Mineral  Leasing  Act  re- 
ceipts are  not  shared  w.th  county  gov- 
ernment; they  thus  cannot  be  compared 
with  local  property  tax  receipts.  In  the 
other  three  States  of  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  only  $4  3  million  of  the 
S91.1  million  reported  was  actually  re- 
ceived by  county  government:  the  re- 
maining funds  are  retained  by  the  State 
for  a  \ariety  of  State  programs 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  six  States  reviewed  by 
thp  GAO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

|ln  millionsi 


State 

Mineral 
fovalties 
reported 

by  GAO 

funds  actually 

received  by 

counties 

Colorado 

Montana    

$16  0 

7.1 

0 

Nevada. 

New  Meiico 

utati           

3.9 

53.6 

9  6 

0 
0 
1.2 

Wyoming   

65.6 

.7 

Total 

155.8 

4.3 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally. GAO's  apparent  assumption  that 
the  Western  States  are  somehow  obli- 
gated to  share  these  mineral  lease  and 
production  revenues  for  the  counties,  re- 
gardless of  what  State  law  may  say.  is 
itself  correct.  Mineral-related  revenues 
are  not  property  taxes. 

No  property  owner  that  I  am  aware 
of  is  permitted  to  withhold  his  property 
taxes  simply  because  he  is  paying  sev- 
erance taxes  or  income  taxes  on  rovalty 
I>ayments  when  minerals  are  produced 
on  his  property.  And  no  Eastern  or 
Western  State  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
ever  been  told  that  it  has  an  obhgation 
to  pay  mineral  lease  and  royalty  moneys 
to  the  counties  when  the  lands  from 
which  those  revenues  come  are  owned 
privately  or  by  the  State. 

n      DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     INTESIOR     STI'DrES     OF 
THE    PILT    PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also 
completed  a  review  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  Pubhc  Law  94-565  m  June  1979. 
This  review  is  also  somewhat  critical  of 
the  program 

For  example,  on  page  7  of  the  report, 
the  Department  discusses  the  adminis- 
trative problem  arising  from  the  im- 
avoidable  reliance  on  the  States  to  fur- 
nish information  on  revenue-sharing 
funds  distributed  at  the  local  govern- 
ment level.  The  Department  has  found 
inaccuracies  in  the  submitted  informa- 
tion, and  therefore  suggests  the  need  for 
an  audit  of  the  program.  The  study  con- 
cludes that,  because  the  benefits  accrue 
to  local  governments,  the  States  lack  the 
incentive  to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
data   about   the  revenue-sharinq   funris. 

Regulations  were  proposed  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
which  would  mandate  that  all  .'•"vprue- 
sharing  distribut'ons  be  certified  either 
bv  State  auditors  or  public  accoimting 
firms.  The  final  regulations  should  be 
forthcoming.  In  any  event,  a  require- 
ment for  audits  will  add  to  the  costs  of 
the  program  administration  which  at 
the  moment  is  a  remarkably  low  0.3  E>er- 
cent. 

Nevertheless.  Congress  has  authorized 
several  audit  positions  for  the  Depart- 
ment. However,  one  has  to  wonder 
whether  the  Department  has  plans  for 
correcting  the  problem  it  identified,  for 
these  slots  have  yet  to  be  filled 

The  Departmert  then  criticized  the 
structure  of  the  PILT  Act  as  providing 
a  motivation  for  the  States  to  change 
their  laws  in  order  to  minimize  the 
revenue-sharing  funds  d'stribi'ted  'o 
local  govprnments  and  therefore  maxi- 
mize the  PILT  payments 

However,  as  discu-ssed  above,  m-neral 
lease  revenues,  wh'ch  are  given  to  the 
States  for  voluntar>-  distribut'on  to  the 
counties,  are  in  no  way  eouivalent  to 
PILT  "property  tax  "  pa.vments  Interiors 
position  is  s-mply  not  supportable 

Another  p'-oblem  discussed  at  length 
in  the  report  is  that  of  the  numerous 
errors  in  entitlement  land  reports  and 
supporting  records  of  the  agencies  in- 
^•olved  The  Department  stated  m  its 
review  that  "the  lack  of  coord-nation 
among  agencies  rerort:ng  enftlement 
lands  has  resulted  m  substantial  errors 
in  acreage  figures  used  by  BLM  'the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  •   to  compute 
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payments."  Several  counties  protested 
the  reported  acreage  during  the  first 
2  years  of  the  program. 

Although  this  has  been  only  a  sl'gh' 
administrative  problem  for  the  initial 
phase  of  the  program,  perhaps  it  will 
benefit  public  land  manaRement  in  the 
future  if  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on 
better  recordkeeping. 

ni.  CONXLUSIONS 

A  national  survey  of  recipient  counties 
has  shown  that  the  PILT  funds  are  used 
by  local  governments  in  public  land 
counties  to  provide  basic  services,  as  fol- 
lows: A  sum  of  22-percent  for  law  en- 
forcement; 18  percent  for  road  mainte- 
nance: 16  percent  for  county  adminis- 
tration: 11  percent  for  public  facilities; 
10  percent  for  health  programs;  8  per- 
cent for  social  programs:  5  percent  for 
recreation:  3  percent  for  fire  protection: 
and  7  percent  for  local  services. 

Without  these  PILT  funds,  many  Colo- 
rado counties  would  have  to  curtail  these 
important  services,  even  as  they  are  im- 
pacted more  and  more  severely  by  energy 
and  mineral  development  which  is  tak- 
ing place  to  provide  the  basic  raw  mate- 
rials on  w-hich  American  indufttries  and 
jobs  depend. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce.  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  suggested  that  the  pay- 
ments-in-lieu-of-taxes  program  should 
be  overhauled  and  funded  at  a  much 
lower  level.  My  own  afialysis  of  the  i.ssuc 
shows  that,  while  some  relatively  minor 
administrative  changes  may  lie  war- 
ranted, the  PILT  program  is  sound  and 
perhaps  should  actually  be  funded  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  is  presently  the 
case,  to  reflect  the  actual  values  of  these 
very  substantial  Federal  land  holdings 
in  the  Western  States. 

However,  the  Western  States  have 
never  asked  Congress  to  change  the  pres- 
ent PILT  formula,  so  that  they  can  re- 
ceive more  money  than  they  are  now 
entitled  to  receive  by  law.  They  have 
simply  asked,  as  they  did  this  year,  that 
Congress  reexamine  the  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  maintain  the  proper  funding  levels 
provided  under  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of 
Taxes  Act. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats,  and  staff  members  will  take 
their  seats. 


UNAMMc  >i  .s-c()N-SH\T  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
lengthy  discussions  have  been  had  with 
respect  to  the  following  request,  which. 
if  granted,  would  mean  that  the  Senate 


would  not  be  in  session  tomorrow  and 
would  not  be  in  session  tonight,  through 
the  night. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  m  order  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  on  the  fair  housing  bill.  H.R. 
5200.  today:  provided,  further,  that  a 
vote  occur  on  Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the  lair 
housing  bill:  provided,  further,  that  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  to  proceed, 
if  It  carries,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoice  cioture  on  the  fair  hous- 
ing bill. 

Ordered,  further,  that  if  the  vote  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  lair  housing  bill 
carries  by  the  required  majority,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  then  to  debate  and  act  upon 
that  bill  until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  otner,  in  whicli  event,  after  20 
minutes  of  debate,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  parties  who  thus  far  have 
controlled  the  debate  on  the  Breyer 
nomination,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on  the  Breyer 
nomination;  provided,  further,  that,  in 
the  alternative,  in  the  event  the  vote  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  fair  housing  bill, 
H.R.  5200.  fails,  the  leadership  take  the 
bill  down  and  then  immediately  proceed 
to  vote,  after  20  minutes,  on  the  cloture 
motion  on  the  Breyer  nomination. 

Ordered,  further,  that  there  would  be 
no  further  action  on  the  fair  housing  bill 
between  this  moment  and  Tuesday.  In 
the  meantime,  on  Monday,  other  meas- 
ures could  be  called  up.  under  the  usual 
procedure,  after  clearance  between  the 
two  leaders,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  commend  the  majority  leader 
once  again  for  his  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  attending  and  participating 
in  a  number  of  negotiating  sessions  in 
the  course  of  this  day. 

I  commend  all  those  who  have  been 
involved,  on  both  sides,  for  their  dili- 
gence and  attenticn  to  detail  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  arrangement.  It 
provides  for  an  orderly  disposition  of  im- 
portant legislation  at  a  sensitive  time 
in  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
two  or  three  things,  if  I  may. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  under  this  situation,  on  Monday,  we 
could  transact  other  business  as  it  might 
be  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent.  I  do 
not  propose  to  suggest  by  that  that  there 
be  any  great  difflcultv  with  that  arrange- 
ment, because  I  feel  a  keen  responsibility 
to  dispo.se  of  the  necessary  business  of 
the  Senate,  and  Monday  is  an  ideal  time 
to  do  it. 

I  should  like  to  confirm,  first,  that, 
under  this  procedure,  it  would  require 
unanimous  con.sent,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII.  in  order  to  lay  thi.s 
matter  aside  and  take  up  other  matters 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  In  accordance 
with  the  request  as  proposed,  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  wonder  whether  the 
maiority  leader  would  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  when  the  continuins;  resolution  will 
be  taken  up.  It  has  to  be  passed  before 
the  adjournment,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
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2  days,  at  best,  to  consider.  I  wonder 
whether  the  majority  leader  has  any  idea 
as  to  when  we  mi>?ht  be  able  to  take  it  up 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  continu- 
ing resolution  would  be  broueht  up  at  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  disposition  of  the 
fa:r  housing  bill  and  the  Breyer  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  will  have  to  have  at 
least  2  da.vs  to  complete  the  bill. 

Mr  BAKER.  .Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  ask  what  -vould  be  the  efTect 
of  this  request  on  the  order  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  revenue  sharing 
measure  after  the  Breyer  nommation  as 
it  is  presently  ordered. 

Mr.  ROKERT  C  BYRD.  The  revenue- 
sharing  measure  would  be  the  next  order 
of  business  after  the  disposition  of  the 
fair  housing  bill  and  the  Breyer  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
lender. 

One  final  question :  Under  the  rule,  as 
I  understand  it.  ii  .such  request  is 
granted  to  provide  for  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed,  followed  immediate- 
ly by  the  cloture  vote  on  Tuesday,  Mem- 
bers would  have  until  1  o'clock  Monday 
to  file  qualified  amendments  and  unt.i 
an  hour  before  the  time  for  the  vote  on 
Tuesday  to  file  second-degree  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk  it 
IS  a  good  arrangement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  for  just  one 
brief  moment  before  we  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Sarbanes  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Without  objection,  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  Mr.  Baker,  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Dole  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr  Bu.mpers. 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Mat- 
suNACA.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  and 
the  other  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  the  dedication,  the  sincerity 
ot  purpose  and  con.scientious  effort  that 
have  gone  into  the  creation  of  thi.- 
agrcement  which  I  think  is  a  good  one. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  without  losing  mv  right  to  the 
tloor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  lor  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  th's  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult set  of  negotiations.  Indeed.  I  can- 
not, remember  very  many  times  in  mv 
career  in  the  Seante  when  there  have 
been  more  difficult  negotiations,  but  it 
is  a  tribute  to  every  person  who  partici- 
pated that  each  of  them  .subordinated 
some  of  their  wishes  to  the  overall  agree- 
ment. 

I  especially  single  out  the  .Senator 
from  Kan.sas  iMr.  Doie\  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Helms'.  Mr. 
Hatch  from  Utah,  and  Mr.  Humphrey 
from  New  Hampshire.  Strom  Thurmond 
his  been  persistent  in  his  effort  to  see 
that  this  was  handled  in  a  way  that  ac- 
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commodated  the  interests  of  a  maximum 
number  of  people. 

Tliere  are  so  many  others.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  about  to  omn  some  o! 
them.  I  am  sure.  Senator  Jepsen  from 
Iowa.  Senator  Mathias  Irom  Maryland, 
Senator  Chafee  from  Rhode  Island  are 
only  a  few  of  the  others  who  contributed 
in  a  very  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  one  other 
thing.  I  said  earlier  m  the  day  that  I 
would  hope  we  would  be  able  \.o  arrange 
some  action  that  nught  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  today. 

I  advise  my  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
that  as  l£ir  as  I  can  ascertain  there  would 
certainly  be  no  objection  to  proceeding 
tonight  to  calendar  items  or.  which  we 
have  unanimous-consent  agreements,  if 
thai  is  otherwise  desirable  from  his 
standpoint,  and  I  believe  that  he  thinks, 
and  I  know  I  apree  with  it.  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  try  lo  do  the  defense 
appropriation  conference  report  yet  to- 
night By  the  way.  I  kiiow  of  no  request 
lor  a  roUcali  vote  on  that  conference 
report  on  this  side 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  on  this  side. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  assume  tnere  probably 
will  be  one  by  some  group  of  Senators 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  think  there  should 
be  a  rolicall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 
Ml  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  yield 
Mr.  KENNEDY  I  also  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  k-ader  and  also 
to  the  minority  leader  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
those  who  have  been  in\olved  in  this  dis- 
cussion and  have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  the  Senate  itself  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  consent  agreement. 

I  think  what  this  agreement  would  do 
eflTectively  is  permit  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stuulion  to  aeal  with  this  important 
issue  on  the  basis  oi  the  merits.  That  is 
something  which  is  of  enormous  impor- 
tance and  consequence,  I  tinnk.  both  to 
this  institution  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  the  majority  leader  has 
outlined  a  way  which  is  reasonable  and 
serves  the  interests  of  the  Members  and 
Most  importantly  serves  the  interests  of 
this  institution  facing  this  question. 

I  express  ou;  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  also  to  the  minority 
leader  for  bringing  us  to  this  portion 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
kind  comments.  I  hope  that  16  Senators 
will  be  available  to  sigii  the  cloture  mo- 
tion before  we  go  out  tonight. 
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unou.-  consent  that  u  may  be  m  order  to 
OTGiT  tr.at  rollcali  vote  at  this  ti.iif 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
FoKDi.  Wit.'iout  o.jii'ctioii.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  anu  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ma.'oriiy  leader  yield  for  a  question' 
Does  the  majority  leader  anticipate  tak- 
ing up  any  additional  bill  tonight  fol- 
lowing the  rolicall  vote  on  this  appro- 
imations  conference  report ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  an- 
ticipate taking  up  no  measures  requir- 
ing a  rollcali  vote;  only  unanimous-con- 
sent measures. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  8105  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

Tne  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
1  oUows ; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agrpting  votes  or  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ameridmenus  of  the  Senaie  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
HiaS)  making  appropriations  lor  the  Depar;- 
mer.T  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
September  30.  1981.  and  for  other  purposes, 
liavin?  met.  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
.signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 


UMI 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1981  CONFERENCE  RE- 
POR,T 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
f  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  lo  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  appropriations  confere  ice 
report,  with  the  proviso  that  there  be  a 
time  limit  overall  of  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Stennis  and 
Mr.  Young  and  it  is  understood  tiiat 
there  will  be  a  rollcali  vote.  I  ask  unan- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

<The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hoase  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  4.  1980.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1981.  Department  of  Defense. 

If  we  may  have  quiet.  Mr  President. 
I  believe  we  car  dispose  of  this  matter 
nov>- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tlie  Senate  will  com.e  to  order. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port now  is  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  all  members  from  the  House, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  considered  and  balanced 
conference  reports  on  an  appropriation 
bill  that  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
I  and  others  who  are  most  familiar  do 
not  think  there  is  any  appreciable  time 
here  that  is  required  to  present  the 
matter. 

This  is  a  unanimous  report.  This,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  largest  appropriations 
bill  that  the  Senate  has  ever  pas.sed  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  in  peacetime 
or  in  wartime.  It  repre.sents  some  ver\- 
salient  points  and  a  forward  thrust  of  our 
entire  military  program. 

I  will  just  mention  by  description  the 
special  emphasis  here  all  the  wav 
through  on  what  we  might  call  opera- 


tional readmess.  on  the  modernizmg  of 
our  forces,  on  the  looking  forward 
through  research  and  de^■elopment  with 
reference  to  otner  weaponry  and  items 
and  also  the  problem  of  inflation  as  we 
iiave  to  deal  with  it  in  these  manv  many 
a.  counts. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  each 
of  these  major  items  has  been  fully  de- 
bated, considered  and  debated. "  and 
many  of  them  voted  on  here  on  this 
floor  on  the  contents  of  this  bill  this 
.vear.  aft*r  very  fine  discussions  in  the 
pne.ss.  the  media  of  all  kinds,  even  in 
political  campaigns.  We  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  not  been  furnished  the 
m.'ormation  that  he  might  need. 

I  do  have  a  statement  here  that  un- 
dertakes to  outline  and  to  describe  the 
major  parts  of  the  bill,  together  with 
the  amounts  involved  as  to  those  items 
and  with  a  complete  table  here  prepared 
in  the  usual  way.  with  statements,  all 
with  reference  to  the  new  budget  au- 
thority which,  at  the  proper  time.  I  will 
present  for  the  record. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  others  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer, as  am  I.  any  questions  that  may 
come  up.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  be  recognized,  and  I  yield 
some  time  for  his  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President.  I  concur  in 
th  ^  comments  o'  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Delense  Subcommittee  M'- 
Stennis.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments for  emphasis 

The  conference  agreement  for  fiscal 
vear  1981  will  provide  $159.7  billon  for 
Defense  Th  s  is  $1.1  billion  below  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  $2.5  bilhon  ovr 
the  House-pas.sed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  agree  tha< 
there  is  a  need  to  increase  our  defense  in 
this  countr>-  and  for  the  most  part  agreed 
to  the  additional  funding  for  personnel, 
readiness,  procurement,  and  research 
and  development  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  spent  the  most  part  of 
2  days  working  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  House.s  and  I  beleve  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
best  interests  for  defense  have  been 
funded  in  this  conference  report. 

This  is  a  good  bill  that  will  provide  for 
at  least  most  of  the  urgent  and  necessary 
needs  for  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  as  reported. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  especiallv 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  lor 
his  expertise,  his  senice.  and  his  partici- 
pation m  the  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

The  way  things  look  now  it  mav  con- 
clude the  services  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  our  Pr&<;ident  pro  tempore. 
I  can  testify  here  to  his  man>-.  many 
years  of  active  service.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  has  ever  made  a  greater  contri- 
bution year  in  and  year  out  in  his  fins, 
.solid,  quiet,  constructive  way  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  many,  many  items, 
thousands  of  items,  thai  he  has  consid- 
ered that  have  come  through  this  Cham- 
ber into  these  appropriations  bills. 
I  call  him  the  rock,  always  deix>:,cab!e. 
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December  .'>.   I'jsO 


;ilwavs  111  attendance,  and  always  well 
informed;  a  modest  man  but  a  powerful 
Ipuislat.ir  and  I  salute  him  and  I  an 
uinUpfuUv  pleased  thai  I  can  say  that  I 
i)fli(\c  I  have  his  friendship  and  I  do 
trfa.MK-r  !t  indeed    May  God  continue  to 

plr;i--t'    li:rii 

M:  ^'oTNc;  The  Sfiiator  from  Mis- 
slsspiii  -rt.inly  has  my  friendship, 
love  .iMi   rr.  ;.i'-t 

M:  1':..:  1.!;'  ::  I  measure  up  to  the 
nice  thiiifiN  li.ai  Uit  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi had  to  say  about  me.  it  was  be- 
cause of  ?hr  frcat  knowledge  and  capa- 
bility that  I  iiarned  from  him  and  his 
prPdfrpN.sur.  tiie  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr  Russell >  in  handling  Defense  ap- 
;i:or nations.  I  consider  Senator  Russell 
:  .  ,!  the  all-time  great  men  in  the 
Soii.iti' 

Mr  -STK.NNIs  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  tti.it  ,i:iii  I  (  criamly  agree  with  what 
hL-  a;  1  itxi  It  the  late  Senator  Russell. 
I  know  of  lius  great  appreciation  and 
respect  for  you.  and  many  times  I  have 
heard  it  ewv:-  fi 

Mr.  Pre.Milir.t  ao  are  not  trying  to 
shorten  thi      W.-  ■  y.ir.k   a   r>ii;.  ,i 


ill  Mught 
.hf  I'nti- 
anyone 
clad  to 
al  mem- 
waited  a 


nt    waiting    to 


to  be  had  ami  '-i.  •■  ,i; 
ment.  I!  t.hcri-  a;  f  .i: 
wishes      tn      ,1    R        .i.r 

answer  thctn     Ihir- 

bers    of    our    t.;rn!;p    .■; 

while,    h'it    thr'.     \\r] 

speak.  I  ,i..kfi.l  tlifm  to  .^.iic  here  so  they 

could  answer  questions. 

Mr  President,  on  Thursday.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1980,  the  conferees  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriatton  bill 
reached  agreement  on  ttii"  il  tTin-nces 
between  the  two  Houses  alter  three  long 
sessions  totaling  almost  13  hours  of 
licliberations. 

The  total  amount  of  nf\i.  i)udget  au- 
•tiority  in  this  bill  is  $159,738,836,000. 
Hus  is  $5  2  billion  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. It  IS  $2  f>  billion  above  the  House 
bill  and  $1  1  bilhon  below  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  President,  we  are  lireaily  in  the 
third  month  cf  fiscal  year  liiHl  Since  the 
Congress  reconvened  after  the  election, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  worked  very  hard 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  before 
final  adiourninent  Every  significant  item 
in  this  bill  has  Ix'en  thoroughly  discussed 
and  debated  Tlse  House  has  already 
pa.s.'-eii  thi  (  nnlerencp  report  I  hope 
without  delay 
■.<.  as  a  very  harmo- 
(iniiiirted  in  the  spirit 
\-rr    A!--.'   '.r:   atnend- 

■   .^.'!Mfe   t,,   t!ie   House 

'.nii:'> '(lii.il  I  !:('  item 
or  language  ditTtrrni  a  s  .Ml  ;n  .lU  I  think 
the  conferees  succeeded  in  putting  to- 
gether a  bill  that  stands  as  a  clear  state- 
ment of  this  N.itiw::  i  nrn:];:'r!:rn'  to  a 
stront;  luitioiial  liefni.e  am!  enh.iii.  e.s 
the  capability  of  our  military  to  meet 
our  t;reat  resnonsib'lities  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  world  .^t  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  shall  in  ert  a  comparative 
summary,  by  appropr;  itio;  of  the  con- 
ference committee  s  actions. 

MAJOR    ITFMS     IN    (ONFFRENTE 

Mr.  President,  the  final  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  dual  goals 


the  .'-ienat.-  ru'. 

a-  ' 

Mr    rrr.i,!,-!: 

': 

nious  i  onlernii 

(■ 

of  comprom:  e 

T! 

ments  made  b-. 

th. 

bill,   inclurinii: 

.'<()( 

of  mcrea  m.K'  the  cl.is  -to-d.iv  operational 
readUK-.s.s  of  oar  militar;-'  forces  and  of 
modernizing  these  lorces.  This  tjil!  in- 
cludes the  funds  to  pay  the  siit>stantial 
increases  in  military  s on;;.,  i.  .ition 
which  the  Congress  appr  .tii  tt.:  -.'.ir 
in  an  effort  to  attract  and  ret.m  ijiiaiifiei; 
commiitted  individuals  in  oar  in.iitar.. 
services. 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
area,  this  bill  provides  for  improvements 
in  the  readiness  of  our  military  forces  by 
increasing  funds  for  aircraft  Hying  hours. 
for  maintenance  of  combat  equipment, 
and  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  mili- 
tary facilities. 

Providing  sufficient  funds  in  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  area  is  the  only 
way  to  msure  that  our  nulitary  forces 
are  well  trained  and  ready,  and  that  the 
weapons  systems  they  operate  are  well 
maintained.  The  funds  included  in  this 
conference  agreement,  if  properly  man- 
aged, will  accomplish  that  goal. 

This  bill  continues  the  modernization 
of  our  strategic  Triad  by  providing  $1.5 
billion  to  continue  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  MX  intm  ontiin  r.- 
tal  ballistic  missile  and  $11  billion  for 
the  ninth  Trident  submarine.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  provide  $300  tnillion 
for  research  and  development  of  a  new 
strategic  bomber 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  impor- 
tant initiatives  to  modernize  and  improve 
our  conventional  forces.  For  our  naval 
for  -■  $Ko:i  million  is  included  for  two 
nil.  i.  ir  .ittack  submarines:  $1.6  billion 
for  two  Aegis  cruisers,  plus  long-lead 
funding  for  additional  cruisers  in  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  $15  billion  for  six  guided 
missile  frigates;  $114  million  was  in- 
cluded to  begin  development  of  a  new 
class  of  destroyers  The  conferees  also 
agreed  to  provide  $318  million  for  pro- 
curement of  maritime  prepositioning 
.ships  and  $341  million  for  one  amphib- 
ious ship  to  improve  our  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability. 

To  improve  the  capacity  of  our  groimd 
combat  forces,  the  bill  includes  $946  mil- 
lion for  569  XM-1  tanks;  $469  milhon 
for  400  infantry  fighting  veh'cles:  $115 
million  for  the  Army's  multiple-launch 
rocket  system;  and  $449  million  for  the 
Patriot  long-range  surface-to-air  ni'.s.sile 

Modernization  of  our  tactical  air  forces 
contnues  with  procurement  of  the 
Army's  Black  Hawk  support  helicopter 
and  advanced  attack  helicopter:  the 
Navy's  F-14  and  F-18  fighter  aircraft; 
and  the  Air  Force's  A-10.  F-15.  and  P-16 
fighter  aircraft.  The  conferees  also  pro- 
vided $90  million  for  advanced  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  items  for  a  new. 
improved  version  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
vertical  lift  Harrier  a  rcraft. 

Under  the  general  provisions,  the  con- 
ferees adopted  a  modification  to  the 
so-called  May  bank  amendment,  which 
h.xs  been  included  in  every  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  since  fiscal  year  1954 
This  modiflcat  on  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  .set  aside  for  labor 
surplus  areas,  on  a  trial  basis,  up  to  $3  4 
bill'on  of  the  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  provided  that 
the  price  differential  on  such  contracts 
does  not  exceed  5  percent. 


Tile  conferees  also  adopted  language 
limit. UK  Federal  funding  for  abortions 
i.<.hich  is  the  same  as  the  language  in- 
cluded m  the  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981 

The  total  bill  contains  a  total  of  $160  1 
h  Uion.  which  is  $2  9  billion  above  tiie 
House  bill  and  S70(i  million  below  the 
Senate  bill.  Tins  is  $b  6  billion  above  the 
budget  request.  All  of  the  item.s  were 
previously  approved  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981 

Some  of  the  major  items  in  the  bill 

A  total  of  $45  billion  for  procurement. 
Ahich  includes  $946  million  for  569 
XM-1  tanks.  $469  million  for  400  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicles.  $449  million  to 
initiate  the  Patriot  air  defense  system. 
$352  million  for  80  UH-60A  Blackha-Ak 
helicopters;  $1.6  billion  for  60  F  18  air- 
craft; $700  million  for  30  F-14A  aircraft. 
$845  m  llion  for  42  F-IS  aircraft.  $17 
billion  for  180  F-16  aircraft .  $370  million 
for  600  Roland  mi.ssiles;  $11  billion  for 
1  Trident  submarine.  $803  million  for  2 
SSN-688  attack  submarines;  $1.6  billion 
for  2  Aegis  cruisers;  and  $5,t1  million  for 
4R0  air-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles. 

A  total  of  $16  1  billion  for  research  and 
development  which  includes:  $37.4  mil- 
lion for  a  new  light  tank  for  the  rapid 
deployment  forces;  $113.9  million  for  a 
new  DDGX  destroyer;  $20  million  for  a 
new  class  carrier;  $65  million  for  the 
Trident  II  missile;  $1.5  billion  for  the 
MX  missile:  $300  million  for  a  nt  .v  'r  i- 
tcKic  bomber;  $35  miUiun  for  ti:e  CX 
transport:  and  $246  million  for  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

A  total  of  $33.1  billion  for  military 
personnel  appropriations,  which  includes 
an  increase  of  $1.2  billion  for  increases 
in  military  compensation  and  benefits. 

A  total  of  $52  billion  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  which  includes  additional 
funds  for  maintenance  of  combat  equip- 
ment, repairs  for  defense  facilities,  and 
additional  flving  hours  for  the  training 
of  aircraft  pilots. 

In  the  general  provisions  on  the  bill, 
the  conferees  adopted: 

First.  Modified  Maybank  language 
which  allows  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  set  aside,  for  labor  surplus  areas,  a 
portion  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency,  provided  that  the 
price  differential  on  such  contracts  does 
not  exceed  5  percent 

Second.  Language  on  the  funding  of 
abortions  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  is  identical  to  that  in  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  Act  for  fi.scal  year  1981 

MAYBANK      <n:1MiMENT 

As  Senators  know,  this  provision  has 
been  a  major  issue  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  appro- 
priation bill. 

Tlie  Mavbank  amen(iment  was  the 
subject  of  lengthy  and  detailed  discus- 
sions during  the  conference  which  is 
now  nearing  completion  The  Senate 
conferees  believed  deeply  that  the  May- 
bank  amendment  had  to  be  preserved 
intact  to  continue  to  encourage  compe- 
tition and  low  costs  m  Department  of 
Defense  procurements  Thus,  the  Senate 
conferees  fought  stront:ly  for  retention 
of  Maybank,  However,  the  Hnu^e  i  on- 
ferees  were  equally  as  resolute  about  re- 
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pealing  the  Maybank  amendment  in  its 
entirety,  they  would  not  budge  m  their 
demand  for  relaxation  of  the  Maybank 
restrictions  In  view  of  the  House  s  posi- 
tion and  m  the  interest  of  enacting  a 
defcn.se  apijropnation  bill  before  ad- 
journment, the  conferees  have  now 
reached  a  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
the  Maybank  amendment. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  docs  not 
repeal  Maybank  m  its  entirety  Rather. 
It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  the  dis- 
cretion, on  a  test  basis,  to  waive  the 
Maybank  amendment's  restrictions  on  a 
limited    number    of    defense    purcha-es 

First,  the  exception  to  Maybank  could 
only  be  applied  to  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Defen.'^e  Logistics  At;ency.  which 

COVPi 


purcha-ses  off-the-shelf.  staple-type 
Items  for  Defen.se  agencies.  Contracts  for 
sophisticated  weapon  systems  would  re- 
main fully  sub.tect  to  the  Maybank 
amendment. 

Second,  the  exception  to  Maybank 
would  be  limited  to  Defen.se  Lopistics 
Aaency  contracts  totaling  no  more  than 
S3  4  billion. 

Third,  no  contracts  involving  petro- 
leum products  would  be  exempt  from 
Maybank. 

Fourth,  the  limited  exception  to  May- 
bank  would  be  done  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be 
required  to  submit,  not  later  than  July 
31.  1981,  a  detailed  reixirt  on  the  impact 
of  the  test  program  on  Defense  compe- 
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tition  and  costs  and  on  employment  in 
areas  around  the  country  affected 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  restnc- 
tions  impo-sed  by  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment are  m  the  best  interest  of  insuring 
a  competitive,  cost-conscious  procure- 
ment process.  However.  I  also  beheve 
that  granting  this  limited  discretion  to 
the  Secreta.y  of  Defense  for  1  year 
uiJ!  help  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
Maybank  for  that  procurement  process. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparative  statement  of 
new  budget  authority  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  ob.iection  the  com- 
parative statem.ent  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HORITY 


New  budget  authority 


Conference  compared  with — 


1980  enacted      1981  estimates  1981  House  1981  Senate    1981  conference  1980  enacted        1981  estimate  House  bill 


Senate  bill 


other 


TITLE  l-MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel: 

Army 

Traniler        troin 

accounts 

Navy _ 

Transler       from       other 

accounts 

Marine  Corps 

Transler       from       other 

accounts 

Air  Force 

Transler        from       other 

accounts 

I!eserve  personnel: 
Army. 
Na»y     ..-.-.-..-.... 

Transler        Irom       other 

accounts 

Marine  Corps 

Transler        from       other 

accounts 

All  Force 

National  Guard  personnel: 

Army _^__ 

Air  force mi"I"II!! 

Total,  title  I,  new  ><'jd|c'  (ol,li- 
gational)   authority.    Military 

personnel 

Transler        Irom       other 
accounts .. 


JIO,  308  992,  000  SIO,  866,  868.  000  $10.  881,  768.  000  J 11. 067, 468.  000  $1 1, 060.  468.  000 
(46,919,000) 

7,  295,  593, 000      7,  533,  ?94, 000  7. 644,  094, 666      7. 867, 173. 666      7. 857," 423, 000 

124,572,000). 

2,  224, 481. 000      2, 260, 051, 000  2,  284, 95i,"6oo'    2,  359;836,'66o' '  2, 350, 086,  o6o' 

18,121,000)  . 

8.385.895,000      8.728.209,000  8,  698,  509,066  "9, 6i7,'369,"666' "8.976.809.  000 

(26,646.000) 

^Jn'^niSS          '60.200,000  771,200.000          790,050,000          789,150,000 

260,608.000         262.174,000  288,274,000         297,003.000         302;003;000 

(1,775,000) 

94,049,000           95,224,000  93,424,000         104,567,000         162,767,666' 

(1,108,000)... 
226,253.000         244,100,000         243,  i66,'66o 262.'674.'666 258,974.000 

?«'S!2SSS      '•?5SI°<'2SS  999.800,000      1.048,297,000      1,035,997,000 

292,260.000          322.800,000  320.600.000          340,472,000          341,172,000 


-1-1751,476,000  -fJI93,600,000  +5178,700.000       -J16. 000, 000 

(-46,919,000) 

-1-561,830,000  +324,129,660  +213,329,600          -9,756,666 

(-24,572,000)  

+125,605,000  +90,035,000  +65,135,000          -9."  756. 000 

(-8,121,000) 

+590,414,000  +248,100,066  +277.866.666'  '  -4i,66a,'666" 

(-26,546,000)..   

+146,809,000  +28,950,000  +17.850,000             -900  000 

+41,395,000  +39,829,000  +13,729,000          +5,000,000 

(-1,775,000)...   . 

+8,718.000  +7,543,066  -1^9.343.666"  "    -i.'a66.666 

f-l,  108,  000) 

+32,721,000  +14,874,666      +15,874,666 -3,"  166, 666' 

+  115,947,000  -20,203,000  +36,197,000         -12  300  000 

+48  912,000  +18,372.300  +20,572  000              +700.000 


30,550,522,000    32.129,120,000    32,225,820,000    33,163,249,000    33.074.349,000 
(109,141,000) 


Irom       other 


TITLE  ll-RETIRED  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Retired  pay.  Defense 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  mainte.iance: 

Army 

Transfer 

accounts 

Navy 

Transfer       from       other 
accounts..    .. 

Navy  stock  lund 

Operation     and     maintenance^ 

Ma'ine  Corps   

Transler  Irom  other  accounts. 

Marine  Corps  stock  fund 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 

force 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Air  Force  stock  fund 

Operation     and     maintenance. 

Defense  atencies  . 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 
Defense  slock  lund 
Operation  and  maintenance: 

Army  Reserve 

Navy  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Air  Force  Rese've 

Army  National  Guard. 
Air  National  Guard.. 
National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion ot  Rifle  Practice  Army 
Claims,  Delense 


+2,  423,  827,  000      +945,  229,  000      +848,  529.  000 
(-109.141.000) 


-88, 900,  000 


U,964,700,«»    13,987,800  000     13,887.800.000     13.887.800.000     13.887.800,000     +1,923,100,000       -100.000.000 


10,602.468.000     12.374,564,000     12,249,579,000    12,302,784,000     12,302,784,000     +1,700,316,000        -71,780,000        +53,205,000 


u.Wi.Z'  i6,6r5:??5;ggS'-i6,"865,-275,-ooo'  i6,5iJ;^;r  i.Al.^i.Z'  47m:lfi^' 


(+300,000) 
+99,  442,  000 


(245, 600, 000) 


848,  590, 000 
(27, 100. 000) 


(+5, 000, 000) 

-129,881,000      +191.165,000 


(128.500,000) 
309.000 

952.  900,  000 
(8.  700,  000) 
4, 108,  000 


(128,500,000) 
309,000 

994,  200,  000 
(8,  700,  000) 
4. 108,  000 


(135.500.000) 
309,000 

990.  050,  000 
(9.  700.  000) 
4. 108. 000 


(135,500,000) 
309.000 

994,  200,  000 
(9.  700. 000) 
4. 108. 000 


(-110,100,000) 
+309,000  . 

+  145,610,000 
(-17,400.000) 
+  4,108,000  .. 


(+7.000.000)      (+7.000.000)... 


+M.  300.  000  . 
(+1,000,000) 


(+1.000.000). 


+4,isaooo 


11,925.259,000 
(62, 445,  000) 


'^  ??'J^S22     13,555,046,000     13,350,741,000     13,555,046,000    +1,629,787,000 
<",l'*,?S?2S^>        (49,000,000)        (56,001,000)        (56, 000, 000)        (-6, 445  000) 
28,300,000  28,300,000  28,300,000  28,300,000  +28  300  000 


-1-419,620,000  . 
( -  55,  500,  000) 


(+7,000.000). 


+204. 305. 000 


3, 672, 914, 000 


440,  364, 000 
444,513,000 
22,412,000 
496,  892, 000 
835. 933. 000 
1.240.377.000 

411.000 
98,  200,  000 


4,047,855,000 

"25.666,666 

481, 093, 000 
502,  545,  000 
28,  394, 000 
548, 150,  000 
873,  550,  000 
1,390,387,000 

425,000 
146,800,000 


4, 014,  895. 000 

'35,  660,' 600 

485,  993,  000 
597, 145,  000 
28,  654,  000 
564,610,000 
878, 990, 000 
1,  435,  307,  000 

825,000 
124,900,000 


4,  059,  853,  000 

(20,  000,  000) 

35, 000,  000 

487, 993,  000 
510,235,000 
28,  694,  000 
547,  920,  000 
890,  820,  000 
1,391,487,000 

825.000 

146,800,000 


4,  056,  793,  000 

(20,000,000) 

35,  000,  000 

488,  373,  000 
631,435,000 
28.  854,  000 
558,  680,  000 
890,  820,  000 
1.419,607,000 

825.000 
135,850.000 


+383,  879,  000 
(+20,000,000) 
+35.000,000  . 

+4S.  029.  000 
+86,  922,  000 
+6  442,  000 
+61.  788,  000 
+  54,887,000 
+  179,230,000 

+  414,000 
+  37.650.000 


+8.  938,  000 

(+20,000.000) 


+41.838.000 
(+20.000.000). 


-3,000,000 


+  7,300.000 
+28.  890.  000 
+460.000 
+  10,530.000 
+  17.270.000 
+29. 220.  000 

+400,000 
-10,950.000 


+2,  400.  000 

-65,710.000 

+200,000 

-5,930,000 
+  11,830.000 
-15,700.000 


-10.950,000 


+400.000 
+21,200.000 

+  160,000 
+  10,760,000 

+28.' 120,' 660 

'+i6.'956.'o66' 


VOL 
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N«w  budfct  luthofitY 


Conference  compered  witti- 


1980 


enjcted      1981  eilinutes  1981  Houie  1981  Senele    1981  conference  1980  enected        1981  eitimete  Houie  bill  Senile  bill 


Court  of  MiliUry  Appetis    De- 
fence  

Liquidation    of    oMiialions 
1976 

Foreign  currency  fluctuations 
Defense.. 

XIII  Olympic  Winter  Games 

Total  title  III  new  budg»>  (obli- 
lational)  aulhofity  Opera- 
tion and  maintenancr? 

Transfer  from  othei  account^ 

TITLE      IV— PROCURLMENT 

Airciaft  procurement,  Army     . 
Wissile  piocuremenl,  Army.     .. 

Transfer  from  other  Kcounis 
Piicurfment   of    weapons    and 
Iraciied     combat      vehicles. 
Army -  - 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 
Piocurement    ol     ammunition, 
Army.. 

Transfer  from  other  accounts  . 
Other  procurement.  Army ..... 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 
Aircralt  procurement.  Navy...  . 
Weapons  piccurement.  Navy  .. 

Transfer  from  ilher  accounts. 

Shipbu'lding    and     conversion. 

Navy 

Transfer  fron  other  accounts. 
Other  procurement  Navv. 

Transfer  trcm  other  accounts 
Prwurement  MarineCorps. . 
Aircraft  procurement  Air  Force. . 

PiKeedslrom  toreitn sales. . . 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 
MKsile  iirocurement.  Ai'  Force.. 

Keappropriation.  by  transfer. . 
Other  procurement  Air  Force 

Reappropriation   bv  transfer. 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 
Procurement,  Detense  agencies. . 

Total,  title  IV.  Procurement: 
New  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority   

Proceeds  from  foreign  sales.. 
Transfer  from  other  accounts.. 

TITLE  V-RESEARCH,  DE- 
VELOPMENT. TEST.  AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,     development,    test, 
and  evaluation 

Army 

Transfer       liom       attie: 

accounts 

Navy -.-  . 

Reapp'oprialion,  by  transfer. 
Transfe-       from       other 

accounts 

Air  Force 

Reapp'opiution.  by  trMsfer 
Transfer       from       other 

accounts 

Defense  a-encies 

Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Defense 


57.  099, 000 


S2. 197, 000 
68^000 


J2, 197. 000 
63.000 


t2, 194,  000 
68.000 


(2, 197, 000 
68.000 


470, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


+198,000 

+68.000 

-470.000,000 
-10.000,000 


4S  M4  8«  OflO    51188.023  000    51865  401000    51  »2. 413. 000    51.768,663.000    +6,073.768,000    +  J580. 640, 000      -J96, 738.000    +1446,250.000 
(4O3;0Ci;OO0)      (n3;400;SSo)      (l*; 200:000)      aitzMlmy    (226.200.000)    (-176,801,000)    (-27,200.000)    (+40,000.000) 


5.  015.  300,  00(J 
2. 253, 500, 000 


961.837.000  933,400.000 

1.140.800.000      1.514,400,000 

(2,400,000 

1.824.100,000      2.519.000,000 

(1?,  100,000) 

1,232,800.000      1.515.100,000 


(14,500,000). 
1  435.410.000 

(51,400.000) 
4.  441,  446,  000 
1,988.214.000 

(12.000.000) 

E.  ■.71.850,000 
(86.  1?0.  OOrt 
2. 590. 05b,  OOO 
(34.700,000) 
283,  78S  000 
7. 965.  210.  000 
(106,000.000) 
(30.  800.  OOC) 
2.  150.  385.000 
15,000.000 
2.634. 031.  OOC 
3.000.000 
(78.600.000) 
280. 185,  000 


1,  029  600,  000 
1.  533,  500.  one 


1.  076.  600.  000 
1.  555.  500.  000 


1.076.400.000 
1.  519.  800,  000 


2,523,500,000     2,648.000.000     2.582,200.000 
1. 536. 200. 000      1. 531, 000,  000      1,  531!  000^  000 


+114.563,000        +43.653,000 

+379.000.000  +5.400,000 

(-2,400,000) - 


+758, 100,  000      +63.  200,  000 

-12,100,000) 

+298,200  000        +15.900,000 


+46, 800,  000 
-13,800.000 


+58.  700,  OOC 

-siwobo' 


-35, 700, 000 


-65,800.000 


2.il4.6M,000      2.177,738,000      2.240,658.000      2.223.658,000 


6,  057,  607,  000 
2. 679. 829. 000 


6. 140.  707.  000 
2. 818. 500. 000 


6.110.707,000 
2. 766. 029. 000 


-14.500.000 
+  788.248.000 

(-51.  400.000)  .    .       

+  1.  669,  ?61.  000+1.  09\  407.  000 
+  777,815,000  +512.529.000 
(-12,000,000; 


109, 600, 000        +45,  920, 000         - 17, 000. 000  . 


+53, 100. 000 
+86, 200, 000 


-30,  OOO.  000 
-52,471,000 


5, 179.  200.  000 

3. 05b.  547, 000 

tf,9.  700.  OOC 
8,654.143.000 


7.  244. 100.  000 

(56  700.  000) 

?.  983. 125.  000 

477,141.000 
9. 639.  329. 000 


3  077.  584, 000 
3,032,887.000 


3, 107.  712. 000 
2,  949.  401, 000 


7.  775,  300,  000 

(77  900.  000) 

3,062,097,000 

515.313,000 

9,689.143,000 

(60, 000,  000) 

"3;  153,  417.  000 

3,001.742,000 


7,  455.  700.  000 

(27,900.000) 

3.037.657.000 

486,  813  00*1" 
9.  674,  143,  OOC 


3.140.917.000 
2  999, 372,000 


305.  523. 000 


301,123.000         305,028,000 


305,028.000 


+883, .  850.  000  + 1.  276.  500.  000 
(-58.270,000)  (+27.900  000) 
+447.501,000  -17,890,000 
(-34.700.000) 

+203,028.000        +17. 113.  OOC 
+  1  708  903,000  +1.020.000.000 

(-106  000,000) 

(-30.800.000) 

+980.  532. 000        +63,  333, 000 

-15.000,000 

+365,341.000 

-3  000.000 

-78,  600  000) 

+24,  843, 000 


+211.600,000 
-78.800.000) 
+54,  532.  000 


-319. 600,  000 
-24,440,000 


-33,515,000 


+9.672,000        -28,500,000 

+  34,814,000         -15,000,000 

.     (-60,000,000) 


-12,500,000 

'  -2,370.  im' 


+33, 205, 000 
+49,971,000 


-495,000         +3,905,000 


35  528  139  000  40  639  342  000  44.  240, COS, 000  45.  SU.W.CCO  44,909,424,000  +9,  381  ?8S 000  +4. 270, 082, 000  +669,419.000  -603.381.000 
(lOe'oOC'oOO-  (60  000  000)  (-106,000,000)  (-60,000,000) 
(322.620.000)....- (56.700.0U0)        (27.900.000)        (27.900.000)      (-294.720.000)  (+27,900.000)     (-28.800.000) 


2,853.331,000      3,234.483,000      2.961,054.000      3.248.005.000      3,086.757.000        +233,426,000      -147,726,000      +125.703,000      -161,248,000 


4,5"7:4m;om'  f862;8n:6b6'  i;562:2ii:666""iu6,M^^^  +4!i-^'    ii'Ji2'SS  +^"''*''^ 

4,086,000  4,086,000  -M.086,000  -H,086,000  +4,086,000 


(15  886  n00'>  (1966  000)  (1,966,000)      (-13.920,000)      (+1,966,000) <±1*52SS^ 

4  941941  000      7  033;  393,  dOO'     6,234.779.000      7.159.857.000      6.774.011.000     +1. 83?.  068. 000       -259.382.000      +539.232.000       -385,846,000 
37,230,000  -  -■  "" 


-37,230,000 


(44  non  oon  (—44,000,000) •--- 

l,O3;,022;0OO  '  i;362.'766:o66''M,"i72:352.'666'  i,'3h,'762,000      1,254,602,000        +217.580,000        -48.098.000        +82.250.000        -71,100.000 


42, 50O.  000 


42. 100. 000 


42. 100. 000 


42. 100. 000 


42. 100. 000 


-400,  ObO 


Total,  title  V.  Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation 
New  bud«et  (obligalional) 

authority .. 

Transfer       fiom       other 
accounts 


13.449.459,000    16,475,555,000    14,916,582,000    16,885,679.000    16,022.716,000    +2,573.257,000      -452,839.000+1,106.134,000      -862,963,000 
(63,086,000) (1.986.000) (1,966.000)      (-61,120.000)      (+1.966.000) (+1,966.000) 


TITLE  VI— SPECIAL   FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM 


Special       fofcign 
prograrri 


currency 


6,667,000 


2,760.000 


2,760.000 


2.760.000 


2,760.000 


-3.907,000 


TITLE     VII— GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

Additional    transfer    lutlioiity, 
set.  734  . 


TITLE  VIII-RELATEC 
AGENCIES 

I  ntelligence  community  Jtaf     . 

CIA   retirement  and  disability 

system  fund  .  .       . 

'jtal.  title  VIM.  new  budget  (ob- 
ligaticnal)  authority.  Related 
agencies 


(1.000. 000. 000)     (750. 000. 000>         (750.000.000)       (750,000,000)       (750.000.000)     (-250.000.000). 


11.923.000 
51. 600, 000 


18,  524,  000 
55,  300, 000 


17,824,000           17,824,000           17,824.000           +5.901,000             -700,000 
55,300,000  55,300,000  55,300,000  +3,700,000     


63. 523, 000 


73,824,000 


73, 124, 000 


73.124.000 


73, 124,  OOf' 


+9,  501,  OOC 


-700,000 


Dr 
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New  budget  authority 


Conference  compared  with- 


1980  enacted      1981  estimates 


1981  House 


1981  Senate   1981  conference 


1980  enacted       1981  estimate 


ffouse  bill 


Senate  bill 


RECAPITULATION 

Title  I— Military  personnel 

Transfer  fiom  other  accounts. 

Trtle  II— Retired  military  per- 
sonnel  - 

Title  III— Operation  and  mainte- 
nance.      ........ 

Transfer  from  other  accounts.. 

Title  IV— Procurement 

Proceeds  from  foreign  sales. . . 
Transfer  from  other  accounts  . 

Title     V— Research,     develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation     . 
Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Title  VI— Special  foreign  cur- 
rency projram 

Title  VII— General  provisions 
(additional  transfer  author- 
ity, sec.  734) 

Title  VIII— Related  agencies... 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 
(NOA)...  . 

Prxeeds  from  foreign  sales.  . 

T.'ansler  from  other  accounts. 
Total  funding  available 

Transfer  authority. 

Distribution  by  organizational 
component: 

Army..         

Transfer       from       other 

aaounts 

Navy 

Transfer       froni       other 

accounts 

Air  Force 

Proceeds  from  foreign  sales 
Transfer        from        other 
accounts.. . . 

Defense  agenciesOSD 

Retired  military  personnel. 
Related  agencies 


30, 650,  '22, 000  J32. 129. 120, 000  532, 225, 820, 000  S33, 163. 249. 000  t33, 074, 349, 000  +'2, 423. 827. 000    +J945. 229  000    +5848  529  000 
(109.141,000). (-109,141,000)  ...'...■ 


588,900.000 


11.564,700.000     13.987,800,000     13,887,800,000     13,887,800,000     13,887,800.000    +1.923.100,000      -100,000,000  

45,694,895.000    51.188.023.000    51.865,401,000    51,322.413,000     51,768,663,000  4-6.073,768,000      +580,640  000        -96  738  000      -4-446  250  000 

(403.001,000)       (253.400.000)       (186.200.000)       (726,200,000)       (226.  20C.  000)  (-176,801,000)     (-27,200.000)     (+4o' OOO' 000)     ^^^- ''"^  *~ 

35,528,139,000    40,639,342,000     44.240,005,000    45,512,805,000     44,909.424,000  +9.381,285,000+4  270  082  000      -+-€69' 419'o00     "-603  isifion' 

(106,000,000).. (60,000.000) (-106,000,000) -r-~  .       .  ( JgoSoo' nQO) 

(322.620.000) (56,700,000)        (27,900,000)        (27,900,000)  (-294,720,000)     (+27,900,000)    (-28,800,000)..  ....'.^'.l^. 

13,449,459  000     16,475,555,000     14,916,582,000     16,885,679,000     16,022.716,000  +2,573.257,000       -452.839  000+1106  134  000       -862  963  000 

(63.086.000)... (1.966,0*)....  (1.966,000)  (-61,120.000)      (-1-1.966,  OOO)].!'.  ."'..■._.      (+i;966:oO0) 


6. 667. 000 


(1. 000. 000. 000) 
63. 523. 000 


2.760.000 


(75C  000.  000) 
73,  824,  000 


2, 760, 000 


(750,  000,  000) 
73,124,000 


2, 760, 000 


(750.  000,  000) 
73, 124,  000 


2, 760, 000 


-3,907,000 


(750,000,000)    (-750,000.000) 
73.  !?4,000         +9,601,000 


-700,000 


137,  357,  905,  000  154,  496,  424,  000 
(106,000,000) 
(897.  848.  000)       (253.  400, 000) 


57,211 


492,000  160,847,830,000  159,738.836,000  +22,380,931,000  +5,242,412,000  +2  527  344  000  - 1  108  994  000 
(60,000,000)  (-106,000,000)  (-60' 000000) 

„  ,  (244,866,000)       (254,100,000)       (256,066,000)     (-641.782,000)       (+2.666,000)     (-^11  200  000)       (  +  1966000) 

138,351,753,000  154  749,  824,000  157,  456,  .158,  000  161,161,930,000  159,994,902.000  +21.633. 149.  000  +5.245.071000  +2.  538  544' 000  -1  167  OM  MO 
(1,000.000.000)       (750.000.000)      (750.000,000)      (750.000.000)      (750. 000  000)     ( -^250  000  000)  l.lb/.O«,a00 


33.198.837.000    38.243.341000    38.029.947,000     38.896.300.000    38.588,252.000    +5,389.415,000      +344911,000      +558,305,000       -308.548,000 

(198.375,000)  (4,700,000)  f5, 000, 000)  (^000,000)     (-193,375,000)  (  +  300,000)      (+■!  000  000) 

46,187,493,000     50,111,077,000    52,748.533.000    54  128,136,000    53,628.731,000     +7.441,238.000+3.517,654,000      +880:198!dO0       -499,405.000 


(456,982,000)       (137.200,000)       (195.866,000)       '193,100,000)      (195,066.000)     (-261.916,000)     (+57  866  000) 
40,323,76^000    46,195,379,000    46,776,693,000    47,942.462.000    47,  726.  531.000  (4-7  402  756  000)+l  531  152  000 
(106.000,000)     .    ..  (60.000.000)  (-106,000,000)       '       ' 


(242.491.000)  (111.500,000)        (49,000,000)  i-56. 000. 000)  (56  000  000) 

5,619,587,000  5,  SS-i,  003, 000      5.695.395,000  5,919,508.000  5.834,398  000 

11,%4,700.000  13,S87.«00.000    13,887,800.000  13.887.800.000  13.887  800  000 

63.523.000  73,824.000            73.124.000  73.124.000  73  124  000 


(-186,  491  000) 

4-214,811.000 

+  1,323,100,000 

+9,601,000 


(-55.500.000) 
-50.605,000 
- 100.  000,  000 
-700,000 


(-800.000)       (+1,966,000) 
+949,838,000      -215.931.000 
(-60,000,000) 


(+7,000,000) 
+  139,003,000 


-85,110.000 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 
(NOA)... 

Proceeds  frem  foreign  sales    . 

Transfer  from  other  accounts. 
Total  funding  available 

Transfer  authoiity 


137.357,905,000  154,496,424,000  157,211,492  000  160,847.830.000  159  738,836.000  +22,380.931.000  +5  242  412  000  +2  527  344  000  - 1  ^08  794  000 

(106.000.000)  (60.000.000)  (-106  000  000)  -r  .       .       .  ,  _6o' nno  MO) 

,,,.<!?'•  ?f*''55>       (253.400.000)       (244,866.000)      (254.100,000)      (7'^6.  C-6F.  000)     (-641.782,000)      (+2.666.000)     (  +  11200  0M)       (  +  r966'0M) 

'^f^'^'SSS  '"  »?,8?i,000  157,456,358,000  161,161.930.000  159.994,902.000  +71.  633.  149.  000  +5  245,  078  000  +2,  538,  544  OOO  -1  167^  000 

(1,000,000,000)       (750.000.000)       (750,000,000)       (750,000,000)       (750,000,000)     (-250  000  000)  -r  ,       ,       ,  uuu      i.ioru^B.ww 


Mr  SIK.NMS  Mr  President,  this  con- 
cludes my  prepared  remark.s.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  que.'Jtions  eonrerninf; 
the  items  in  this  conference  report  I 
want  to  especially  thank  all  the  members 
of  the  cOiirerence.  both  Hou-se  and  Sen- 
ate, for  their  fine  work  By  any  stardarri. 
this  bill  Ls  a  clear  s  gnal  for  the  Congre.'-s 
commitment  to  provide  in:rea-ed  re- 
source.'; for  our  national  defen.^e  I  believe 
it  is  a  bill  that  everv  Senator  can  .support 
withu  It    rt  .sfr\at;(ii. 

Mr    Pre.Md'iit    I  vield  the  fioor. 

Mr      HUDULFSTO.N     addressed 

C'iiair 
The 


the 


I'KF  SIDI.N'O  or-T-Ici-  R  The  Sen- 
ator tri.ni  Kentucky 

Mr  Hrr)DLt:STON  Mr  President, 
just  lor  1  minute  let  nit-  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Detense  Subco.mmittce  on  .'Appropria- 
tions, express  my  appreciation  and  com- 
mendation to  the  di.stinRui.shed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  also  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  for 
the  manner  m  which  he  ha.s  handled  th'.-^ 
very  larKe.  very  complex,  and  very  impor- 
tant approprialion.s  bill 

The  e.xpeditiou.s  way  in  which  this  con- 
ference  report  is  being  handled  here  tfl- 
nl^;ht  doe.s  not  rtall,\  tcil  tiic  .^tory  of  the 
tremendous  numbir  of  hmir.s  that  ha\e 
gone  nUo  the  preparation  ot  tins  legisla- 
tion through  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion process,  through  !i;e  .subcommittee 
hearing  process,  the  full  committee  arci 


of  course,  the  long  time  on  the  floor  when 

the    original    bill    was    considered    and 
passed. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  with  his  vast  knowledge,  his 
experience,  his  goad  humor,  and  his  dedi- 
cation has  made  the  process  bearable  for 
tliosc  of  us  who  have  .mst  lately  come  to 
tiiese  major  problem-s.  and  has.  in  my 
.mdgment.  been  the  moving  force  in 
bringing  together  the  Hou,se  and  the 
Senate  m  resolving  some  of  the  very  dif- 
ficult prob'cms  we  were  conf'-onted  with. 

In  no  less  way.  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— and  today  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  US.  Senate— the  distin- 
guished Scr.ator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Young  I  has  given  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  experience  in 
these  naatters. 

I  have  liad  the  opportuni!;.  of  strMnt 
with  Senator  You.ng  on  .several  subcom- 
mittees. For  some  reason  U  just  .seems 
that  our  interests  have  run,  parallel.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate who  has  worked  harder,  who  is  more 
diligent  in  hus  committee  attendance 
and  part;Cipation.  and  who  has  had 
more  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees and  the  full  committee,--  m 
bringing  about  the  proper  kind  of  reso- 
lution to  the  differei;ce.s  that  have  ot  - 
curred. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Young. 
too    Tins   Will    be   the   last   opportunity 


that  we  will  have  to  work  together  or 
the  subcommittee,  unless  he  decides  to 
come  back  to  the  Senate  again  some  da;- 
and  I  hope  he  does.  So  I  would  Jikc  tc 
add  that  with  my  farewell  to  him. 

This,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  is  the 
largest  appropriations  bill  ever  passec 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  \er\  '.cry  sign^f:- 
cant  that  it  Ls  dealing  with  liie  '.ery  st  - 
curity  of  the  United  Slates 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  Pre.sider.t.  we  war.t 
to  thank  the  Senator  fro,m  Kentucky 
and  esoecially  thank  him.  •.oo  for  :he 
very  constructne  work  he  has  gg;,c  o:. 
this  \er>  bill  He  has  f^elped  out  in  hold- 
ing iieanngs  and  du.iig  research  ■'.orKs 
and  other  of  the  manv  things  that  ;3a\t 
to  go  mlo  the  preparation  of  a  bii!  right 
on  through  to  the  conference  And  there 
he  gave  his  tm-.e  and  counsel,  and  w« 
hac  a  rretty  iiard  go  These  gentleri,er. 
ir  the  House  are  cue  a  great  deal  o.' 
credit  for  the  work  they  do  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  right,  tney  are  al- 
ways Willing. 

We  want  to  esp*  .ailv  commend  arc 
thank  some  very  valuable  m.er.ibers  of 
the  start  that  iiave  worked  for  the  la.st 
1:;  months  out  of  13  m  working  on  this 
bill:  Mr.  Fred  Rhodes,  Mr.  Dave  Lyles 
Mr.  Douglas  Allen.  Mr,  Jerry  Coleman 
Mi.ss  Jane  McCullen.  MiSS  Judy  Spahr 
and  Mr  Pete  Bonner 

Mr.   YOUNG.   Will   the  Senator   \;t:c^ 

Mr  STENNIS,  Yes. 

Mr,  YOUNG   Mr   President    I  want  to 
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especially  express  mv  appreciation  for 
the  nlcf  commfMit,s  of  my  friend  from 
Kentucks  He  mentioned  my  attendance 
at  the  nianv  heiirinKs  I  attended  at  least 
five  ditTerviit  cnrnmiltees  that  he 
chaire<l  He  wa.^  fhc  busiest  Member  of 
the  Senate  He  hii,s  be( ome  very  well  in- 
formed He  was  very  helpful  on  defense 
appropriations. 

I  want  U)  join  with  the  distinguished 
rhairman,  Mr  Stennis.  in  the  com- 
mendation for  our  staff  We  were  fortu- 
nate m  having  one  of  the  best  staffs  of 
any  committee 

Mr    STKNNIS    I   thank  the  Senator 

ICGISIATIVE     INTENT     <  iP     THK     NAMF     BRAND 
BEET    ISSUE 

Mr  DOIJ-;  Mr  President,  the  St-na- 
ti)r  from  Kan.sas  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  IVpiirtment  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  .substance  of  which 
is  included  m  the  tiniil  language  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  approved 
by  tiie  House-Senate  conference  The 
amendment  has  received  support  from 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Kan- 
siis  Mrs  KAssr.BAUMi ,  Massachusetts 
Mr  Kknnedy  and  Mr  Tsoncas).  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Warner  1.  and  Maine.  'Mr. 
Cohen  I.  in  addition  to  the  backing  of 
MemlH-rs  of  the  House  i  Mr  SEBELros. 
Mr    Daniei.,  and  Mrs    Holt' 

This  amendment  addressed  the  need 
to  provide  timel.v.  <)uality  shipments  of 
beef  to  the  Nations  military.  It  Ls  im- 
portant for  morale,  not  to  mention  sim- 
ple equity,  that  our  military  people  and 
their  families  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
hl^;h -quality  beef  and  redmeats  that  the 
average  American  consumer  has  access 
to  Especially  in  the  era  of  the  Volun- 
teer Army  the  American  .serviceman 
and  his  family  should  not  \x  forced  to 
make  do  with  sometimes  inferior  and 
les.s  attractive  meat  products  just  be- 
cau.se  his  Army's  procurement  proce- 
dures are  less  concerned  with  his  per- 
.sonal  satisfaction  than  bureaucratic 
constraints  and  rules 

We  must  never  let  the  redtape  of  our 
vast  military  bureaucracy  obscure  our 
priorities  When  it  is  possible  to  provide 
good  quality  beef  at  low  cost  and  in  an 
efficient  economical  manner,  we  should 
not  set  up  unnecessary  roadblocks  that 
prevent  it  from  happening.  The  confer- 
ence report,  while  deleting  the  amend- 
ment from  the  bill  for  procedural  rea- 
sons, added  the  language  encompassing 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  to  the  re- 
port itself  This  demonstrated  the  clear 
legislative  intent  of  the  Congress  on  this 
issue,  clearing  the  roadblocks  that  pre- 
vented continued  use  of  supply  bulletins 

This  legislation  simply  preserves  the 
element  of  choice  and  flexibility  for  the 
procurement  of  beef,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
military  buyers  of  wholesale  meaLs  to  de- 
cide where  the  most  economical  supply  of 
quality  and  quantity  redmeats  products 
can  best  be  obtained.  The  legislation 
leaves  the  system  in  use  over  the  past 
year  m  place  It  prevents  the  Defense 
Department  from  reverting  to  an  old  sys- 
tem that  clearly  has  been  surpassed  in 
.service  to  our  people. 

The  conference  report  states: 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  section  773 
from  the  bill  with  the  understanding  that 


the  Department  of  Defense  should  not  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  brand-name  beef  supply 
bulletin  technique  for  the  procurement  of 
t)eef  This  technique  should  continue  to  be 
used  along  with  the  continued  use  of  com- 
petitive requirement  type  contracts.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  insist  that  future  use  of 
supply  bulletins  insure  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  flrnu.  including  small  business,  can 
qualify  for  listing  on  the   bulletins 

The  amendment  states: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  cancelling  or  significantly  modi- 
fying the  brand  name  supply  bulletin  of  the 
!>«■•  artment  of  Defense  las  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 21.  1980)  pertaining  to  the  purchase 
of  chilled  boxbeef 

Early  m  1979  in  a  laudable  experi- 
ment to  provide  better  service  and  better 
meat  to  its  patroris.  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  had  authorized  the  purchase 
of  quality,  brand-name  redmeats  by  its 
comm'ssaries  for  resale  to  military  fami- 
1  es  This  experiment  has  worked  very 
well,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  not 
onlv  of  the  consumers  in  the  military 
system,  but  of  those  supply  officers  whose 
job  it  IS  to  procure  and  provide  beef 
products  Nevertheless,  the  defense  sup- 
ply system  was  prepared  to  rescind  the 
authorization  for  name-brand  beef  de- 
spite the  universal  accolades;  by  all  con- 
cerned because  of  an  inflexible  reading 
of  bureaucratic  guidelines  The  Defense 
Department  position  makes  no  sense, 
more  than  that,  however,  it  shortchanges 
our  military  families. 

LEGISLATIVE    INTtUT 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
thus  legislation  is  clear  The  sy.stem  that 
worked  so  well  throughout  1980  must 
remain  in  effect  This  system  was  a  dual 
system,  combining  both  the  old  bid 
process  and  the  brand-name  supply  bul- 
letin, providing  maximum  choice  and 
flexibility  for  the  military  procurement 
officer  and  satisfaction  for  the  consumer. 
There  has  been  some  concern  that  this 
procedure  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  ability  of  small  businesses  to 
compete  on  the  supply  bulletin.  This  is 
ai\  overzealous  relnterprctatlon  of  the 
Small  Easiness  Act.  inconsistent  with 
the  interpretation  that  ongmally  led 
to  the  implementation  of  the  biilletin. 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
aside  all  military  t)eef  purchases  for 
small  businesses  only. 

The  name  brand  provisions  of  law- 
provide  for  the  military  consumer  to  also 
have  the  advantage  of  name-brand 
products  in  the  comml.ssaries.  It  is 
clear  that  a  compromise  between  con- 
sumer satisfaction  and  preference  for 
.some  name-brands,  and  small  business 
set-asides,  is  intended  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  now  clear  by  this  legislation  that 
meat  is  also  included  within  this  frame- 
work. Small  business  set-asides  will  con- 
tinue to  furnLsh  the  vast  majority  of 
total  military  beef  procurements,  at 
least  as  much  as  50  percent. 

In  the  area  of  chilled  boxbeef,  where 
the  latest  meat  packing  technology  is 
employed,  the  participation  of  name- 
brand  suppliers  on  the  supply  bulletin 
insures  greater  consumer  satisfaction — 
proven  over  the  last  year — at  reduced 


costs   while   still   providing    small   busi- 
ne.ss  opportunities 

To  insure  compliance  with  the  intent 
of  thLs  bill.  Congress  has  forbidden  im- 
plementing or  carrying  out  changes  in 
procurement  practices  from  those  in  ef- 
fect since  the  spring  of  1979.  when  the 
brand-name  supply  bulletin  was  added 
to  the  bid  prooe.ss  to  provide  the  greater 
flexibility  possible  with  the  wide  partic- 
ipation of  modern  large  suppliers  m 
the  chilled  boxbeef  product.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  continue  the 
use  of  the  supply  bulletin  now  for  the 
procurement  of  the  military  consumer's 
chilled  boxbeef 

IdODCKNIZATION     HAS     RAISED     Ql'AI.ITT 

For  many  years,  beef  supplied  to  mili- 
tary commissaries  consisted  of  the  least 
quality  product  permissible,  delivered  at 
the  best  pwssible  price  obtainable  The 
commissary  shopper  rarely  got  a  fair 
shake,  the  beef  industry  has  undergone 
many  progressive  changes  .s  nee  the 
1960's.  Modernization  of  packing  housef 
coupled  with  labor  saving  methods  have 
given  us  the  lK)xed-beef  method  of  ship- 
ping redmeats.  which  has  become  even 
more  economical  with  rising  fuel  costs. 
Leaders  in  industry  have  adopted  rec- 
ognizable brand  names  that  identify  their 
product. 

It  IS  one  of  the  true  success  stories  in 
American  agriculture  The  military  com- 
missaries were  reluctant  at  first  to  use 
this  new  technology.  However,  with  the 
mandate  from  Congress  to  modernize 
their  operations  and  with  the  consequent 
development  of  the  commissary  systems 
in  the  mid-1970's,  boxbeef  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  military  meat  procure- 
ment. When  the  services,  particularly  the 
Army,  directed  their  stores  to  use  this 
type  product,  the  defense  supply  system 
again  reverted  to  finding  any  supplier 
who  would  deliver  any  permi.ssible  qual- 
ity at  the  lowest  price.  The  results  were 
often  disastrotis.  The  state  of  the  art  in 
boxed  beef  by  the  mid-1970's.  however, 
had  advanced  to  the  point  that  reputable 
suppliers  with  recognized  brand  names 
were  now  servicing  the  commissary 
system. 

NFW      PROCEDURES     PRilVIDE     BrTTFH     SERVICE 

In  early  1979.  the  use  of  Government 
supply  bulletins  was  begun  to  purchase 
brand-name  beef  from  recognized  indus- 
try leaders.  This  gave  the  commissary 
systems  further  opportunity  to  offer  the 
military  shopper  products  similar  to 
civilian  supermarkets  Use  of  this  method 
of  procurement  was  a  great  succe.ss  and 
was  greeted  by  the  store  operators  as  a 
valuable  tool  in  their  modfrnizalion 
process.  For  over  a  year,  this  system  was 
usea  with  full  endorsement  of  the  com- 
missaries at  all  levels  of  management. 
Furthermore,  the  supply  bulletin  pro- 
vided an  excellent  management  tool  for 
providing  the  military  shopper  with  a 
product  they  were  well  pleased  with  be- 
cause of  price,  quality,  and  service 

The  Army,  in  particular,  has  tested 
this  method  of  procurement  during  the 
past  year.  The  results  have  been  the 
following: 

First.  The  commissary  customer  has 
had  a  consistently  high-quality  product 
available. 
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Second  Prices  have  been  lowered  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  have  re- 
mained competitive  in  all  areas. 

Third.  I>ue  to  the  established  reputa- 
tion and  consLstent  quality  of  the  sup- 
pliers, long  delays  in  the  inspection  proc- 
ess have  been  cut  and  fewer  veterinary 
personnel  have  been  required 

Fourth  Unloading  time  has  been  cut 
considerably  .saving  many  man-hours  in 
the  commi.ssary  work  force. 

Fifth  The  commis.sary  personnel  at  all 
levels,  from  headquarters  to  store  level, 
are  very  satisfied  with  this  method  of 
procurement 

However,  m  July  1980.  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  decided  to  eliminate 
this  method  of  procurement.  The  rea- 
sons have  never  been  clearly  identified, 
but  apparently  the  action  stems  from 
one  small-busine.ss  complaint.  Effective 
December  1.  1980.  all  supply  bulletins  for 
red  meat  were  to  be  canceled,  the  leaders 
of  one  of  our  most  important  agricul- 
tural industries  told  their  technology  ls 
no  longer  need  In  1976.  the  Chiles  com- 
mittee recommended  just  the  opposite 
action  Our  industry  leaders  should  be 
encouraged  to  operate  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system  and  not  be  restricted  by 
excessive  Government   interference 

TWISTED    Lf)CIC 

The  rationale  being  u.sed  to  revert  to 
the  old.  less  productive  system  seems  to 
rely  on  the  concept  that  a  meat  product 
loses  its  identity  when  placed  in  the  re- 
sale cabinet  The  results  from  commis- 
saries using  brand-name  beef  certainly 
do  not  support  that  pos.tion.  In  fact,  the 
results  have  been  Increased  sales,  lower 
prices,  and  compliments  from  the  mili- 
tary liousewife  on  the  quality  of  beef  she 
is  able  to  purchase  Most  brand-name 
suppliers  also  use  signs  above  the  meat 
counter  to  identify  the  product  being 
sold  at  that  particular  store. 

A  method  that  has  worked  to  the  def- 
inite advantage  of  the  commissary  cus- 
tomer as  well  as  the  commissary  system 
is  now  111  jeopardy  for  what  .seems  to  be 
unjustified  cau.ses  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  remedy  to  a  shortsighted,  un- 
justified policy  by  an  unresponsive  bu- 
reaucracy. It  allows  the  successful 
present  system,  tested  for  over  a  year  to 
universal  acclaim,  to  continue  Yet.  this 
system  stiU  retains  the  flexibility  to  deal 
with  small-business  concerns  or  other 
problems  that  may  ari.se.  All  this  lan- 
guage docs  is  to  assure  flexibihty  and 
allow  latitude  for  commonsense  to 
operate. 

•  Mr  KENNHDV  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  progranxs  funded 
in  this  legislation  will  help  to  develop 
the  military  capabilities  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  security  and  further  the  global 
interests  of  th»  United  Slate.s.  In  adopt- 
iBg  this  report,  we  must  recognize  that 
a  strong  national  defense  constitutes  the 
cornerstone  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 

In  the  1980s,  we  need  to  focus  public 
policy  more  on  our  national  defense.  The 
fir.st  imp?rative  my^t  be  to  po.s.spss  a  clear 
view  of  the  interests  we  hold  and  an 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  challenges  we 
face.  Such  a  thorough  examination  of 
America's  military  requirements  is  neces- 


sary to  assure  that  we  truly  prepare  for 
the  future  missions  they  must  undertake. 

The  first  and  most  basic  of  our  in- 
terests IS  the  strategic  defense  of  the 
United  States.  We  now  possess  and  must 
contmue  to  deploy  forces  that  are 
capable  of  deterrmg  and  successfully  re- 
sponding to  any  attack  upon  the  Ameri- 
can homeland.  To  this  end.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  possess  a  credible  deterrent 
to  insure  that  our  retaliatory  forces  are 
reliable,  survivable,  and  capable  of  strik- 
ing a  wide  range  of  targets.  This  bill 
maintains  our  strength  and  funds  pro- 
grams to  improve  and  modernize  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

We  also  have  a  fundamental  interest 
in  the  security  of  our  NATO  allies.  Ours 
IS  a  genuine  alliance  based  not  on  coer- 
cion but  on  shared  beliefs  in  democratic 
principles  and  liberty.  Together,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  far  sur- 
pass all  other  nations  in  the  world  com- 
bined in  terms  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  power  As  in  the  past.  I  continue 
to  support  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO 
and  to  maintain  close  cooperation  on  the 
full  spectrum  of  European  security  is- 
sues. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  we 
have  joined  with  other  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  pledge  3  percent  real  growth  in 
our  respective  contributions  to  NATO 
throuf^^h  themid-1980's.  The  commitment 
to  3  percent  real  growth  in  NATO  was 
based  on  a  clear  assessment  of  our  NATO 
military  needs,  on  the  execution  of  the 
NATO  long-term  defense  plan,  and  in 
response  to  continuing  Warsaw  Pact 
buildup.  The  United  States  will  up- 
hold its  commitment:  it  is  imperative 
that  our  allies  uphold  theirs. 

Equally  important,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize our  interests  in  Asia.  Japan  is  one  of 
our  staunchest  allies  in  the  world;  it  is 
aLso  our  foremost  trading  partner  outside 
of  North  America.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
the  security  of  Japan  is  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Slates.  I  believe  wt 
must  cooperate  closely  with  Japan  to 
protect  our  mutual  security  interests 
Such  cooperation  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  continuing  Sov;ct 
military  buildup. 

I  support  continued  expans'on  of  Japa- 
nese defen.se  efforts,  within  their  consti- 
tutional limits.  In  particular.  I  believe 
Japan  could  fund  significant  improve- 
ments in  areas  such  as  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  air  defense  I  also  support 
increased  Japanese  indirect  expenditures, 
such  as  providinR  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  I'.ving  costs  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Japan. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  United  States 
must  maintain  its  strong  interest  in  the 
security  and  well-beins  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  we 
must  encourage  progress  toward  human 
rights  and  democracy  to  enhance  stab  1- 
ity  in  South  Korea. 

We  should  aLso  reaffirm  our  longstand- 
ing interest  in  the  security  of  Aastralia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Phlippines.  The 
first  two  countries — solid,  functioning 
democracies — play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  preserve  stability  throughout 
the  entire  Pacific  region  Although  it  doe;> 
not  dominate  the  headlines,  the  ANZUS 


alliance  is  sound,  and  I  believe  it  deserves 
our  continuing  strong  support.  The  Phil- 
ippines occupy  a  strategic  location  in  the 
western  Pacific  At  the  same  time  as  we 
operate  military  bases  from  the  Phihp- 
pines.  we  must  recognize  that  continued 
repression  by  the  Marcos  Government 
threatens  the  nations  stability.  While  we 
remain  committed  to  the  security  of  the 
Philippines.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  democracy  and  human  rights  are 
reestablished  in  that  country 

The  island  of  Taiwan  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  As  we 
broaden  and  deei^en  our  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  beheve 
we  miist  remain  committed  to  political 
liberties  and  the  peaceful  well-bemg  and 
prosperity  of  Taiwan. 

In  the  Middle  East,  our  foremost  inter- 
est IS  in  the  security  and  lndec>endence  of 
Israel.  Israel  is  a  stable  democracy  and  a 
strategic  ally  that  provides  the  West  with 
nine  armored  divisions  and  deploys  a 
large  air  force.  I  strongly  beheve  oar 
basic  objective  in  the  Middle  East  should 
fc>e  to  guarantee  Israel's  right  to  exist 
with'.n  .secure,  defensible,  and  recognize 
borders  as  part  of  a  lasting  p)eace 
arrangement. 

We  must  also  continue  to  foster  our 
deepening  economic  and  mihtary  rela- 
tionship with  Egypt  I  welcome  the  re- 
cent joint  exercise  of  United  States  and 
Egyptian  troops  and  look  forward  to 
continued  cooperation  m  the  future  To- 
gether Israel  and  Egypt  constitute  a  bul- 
wark against  Soviet  expansion.  Ttiey 
are  the  cornerstones  on  which  we  must 
build  the  regional  stability  we  seek. 

The  advanced  industrial  democracies 
aLso  have  a  strong  interest  m  assuring 
continued.  uni:npeded  access  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil  Oil  dependency  on  this  volatile 
region  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
United  States  work  closely  with  both  our 
allies  and  our  regional  friends  to  assure 
that  this  vital  mterest  is  protected  In 
particular,  we  must  support  a  Saudi 
Arabia  that  is  free  and  secure  from  So- 
viet influence  But  security  is  a  two-way 
street  At  the  same  time  as  we  and  our 
allies  provide  assistance  to  assure  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other 
moderate  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
must  be  able  to  count  on  them  to  assure 
security  in  access  to  and  stability  in  the 
price  of  oil  from  that  region. 

We  aLso  have  interests  in  political, 
economic,  and  social  progress  in  the 
Third  World.  Not  enough  Americans 
realize  that  more  than  one-third  of  total 
US.  exports  are  now  purchased  by  the 
developing  world.  Over  the  past  decade. 
LDC  markets  for  American  exports  have 
grown  50  percent  faster  than  those  of 
the  industrialized  nations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Third  World  provides  the 
United  States  with  oil  and  other  vital 
raw  materials,  such  as  bauxite  and  co- 
balt. Our  economic  future  is  affected  by 
the  Third  World,  just  as  is  our  continu- 
ing struggle  for  peace,  progress,  and  sta- 
bility worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  can  properly 
evaluate  the  military  capability  we  must 
possess  to  protect  these  interests,  we 
mu.st  have  no  illusions  about  the  threats 
we  face. 

First,  we  must  all  recognize  and  re- 
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spond  to  the  reality  of  KrowinR  Soviet 
power  We  have  seen  the  Soviets  en- 
gage in  a  steady  military  buildup  over 
the  past  decade  Today  the  Soviets  de- 
ploy new  and  powerful  generations  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Today 
the  Soviets  deploy  Backfire  bombers 
which  can  threaten  America  s  maritime 
capabilities.  Today  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  improve  its  forces  in  Europe. 
Today  we  see  an  increased  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  Asia.  And  today  we  see  the 
Soviet  Union  enhancing  its  militarj- 
projection  capabilities.  The.<=e  are  de- 
velopments which  the  United  States  and 
the  world  dare  not  ignore. 

Second,  increased  instability  in  the 
third  world  is  an  often-unnoticed  and 
underestimated  threat  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  ahead,  rapid  popula- 
tion growth,  povertv,  and  unemployment 
threaten  to  trigRer  increasin-z  economic 
and  social  unrest  in  the  third  world. 
While  I  believe  that  the  most  efTective 
approach  lies  in  allocating  the  economic 
resources  nece.ssary  to  promote  peace- 
ful develo':ment.  it  is  imcortant  for  the 
United  States  to  make  clear  to  the  So- 
viets, and  others  who  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit international  turbulence,  that  we 
are  militarily  prepared  to  defend  our 
third  world  interests. 

Third,  the  spread  of  conventional 
arms,  nuclear  explosive  capabilities  and 
international  terrorism  pose  growing 
threats  to  world  peace  and  stability.  We 
must  seek  to  restrain  this  spread,  and 
we  must  recognize  that  arms  supply  to 
terrorist  orgatuzations.  and  their  in- 
creasing willincness  to  use  'hem.  make  it 
imperative  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sess the  force  necessary  to  counter  ler- 
rorist  threats. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  careful 
evaluation  of  the  intere.sts  we  hold  arc' 
the  threats  we  presently  face  make 
clear  that  the  possession  of  ready  o  ,> 
reliable  general  purpose  forces  is  Am* : ; 
icas  greatest  defense  need.  While  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  upgrade 
bo*h  its  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
forces,  we  must  undertake  concentrated 
effort-s  to  strengthen  our  naval,  air  and 
ground  forces. 

I  firmly  believe  we  must  give  high  pri- 
ority to  increasing  the  number  of  effec- 
tive naval  combatants  we  deploy.  Tliis 
year,  we  are  funding  such  important 
naval  programs  as  two  Aegis  cruLsers. 
designed  to  couiitcr  the  threat  posed  by 
backfire  bombers  on  naval  mi.ssions.  as 
well  as  two  nur  lear  attack  submarines 
which  augment  oui  ASW  capabilities 
I  am  pleased  that  these  programs  are  in 
this  year's  appropriations;  we  should 
increase  our  efforts  in  the  area  of  fleet 
0(>eratioiial  development  and  fleet  de- 
ployment to  insure  that  our  naval  forces 
provide  the  combat  prowess  and  operat- 
ing flexibility  needed  to  carry  out  their 
naval  missions  in  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

We  mast  also  deploy  a  formidable 
tactical  air  force  In  general,  the  pro- 
grams we  have  underway— after  prob- 
lems with  our  fiphter  engines  are  cor- 
rected— will  give  us  the  necessary  capa- 
bility to  meet  protected  threats  Our 
F-14S  performing  air  superiority  and  air 
defease  missions  will  be  complemented 
by  P'  A   18s.  Our  P-15's  are  essential  for 


counter-air  roles  and  are  supported  by 
the  F-16.  a  recent  addition  to  our  inven- 
tory. 

Finally,  to  round  out  our  conventional 
defenses  for  the  1980's,  we  must  continue 
to  strengthen  our  ground  force  capabili- 
ties. We  must  assure  that  our  ground 
forces  In  Europe  are  able  to  withstand 
and  counter  a  sudden,  explosive  attack 
while  also  being  able  to  manage  pro- 
tracted hostilities.  To  offset  the  lank- 
lieavy  ground  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
we  must  modernize  and  expand  our  ar- 
mored and  mechani/ed-;nfantry  forces 
The  XM-1  tank  program  and  the  M-60 
convers  on  program  provide  the  means  to 
increase  our  tank  capabilities  Even 
more  important,  we  are  continuing  to 
procure  large  amounts  of  TOW  antitank 
missiles,  which  is  a  cost-effective  way  of 
compensat.ng  for  the  Soviets'  advantage 
in  numbers  of  tanks.  Other  programs  we 
are  now  pjrsuin?.  such  as  ant  armor  hel- 
icopters and  artillery  fire  support  sys- 
tems, will  provide  the  increased  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  capabilities  we  will 
need  in  the  next  decade. 

The  United  States  must  also  maintain 
prepared,  rel  able,  and  highly  mobile 
forces  to  i^rotect  our  vital  interests  I  am 
concerned  that  our  current  mobility 
capabilities  are  insufficient  to  carry  out 
extremely  rapid  deplo.ments  of  effecti\e 
combat  units,  and  to  sustain  these  units 
in  battle.  In  our  failure  mobility  plan- 
ning, we  must  seek  to  enhance  our  airlift 
and  sealift  capabilities  and  to  acquire 
increased  access  to  reliable  overseas  fa- 
cilities Congress  must  be  certain  that  the 
forces  we  bay  will  truly  meet  our  mobility 
requirements. 

While  I  support  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  a-propriations  bill.  I  believe 
that,  in  coming  years,  we  must  work  hard 
Dn  technological  innovation  in  order  to 
move  away  from  a  concentration  on  a 
few  larpe.  expensive,  and  complex  weap- 
ons system  We  are  now  approaching  a 
point  where  we  are  making  each  ship 
and  aircraft  so  expensive  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  build,  operate,  or  maintain  the 
quantity  of  wca.ions  necessary  for  our 
security.  In  the  future,  we  must  utilise 
our  technology  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  we  maintain  the  needed  capability, 
we  deploy  forces  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  strong  defence  at  a  high  level 
of  readine.ss. 

In  all  of  the  ronventioral  force  mis- 
sions— naval,  air.  and  ground — one  of  the 
most  critical  elements  we  need  to  develop 
Ls  readiness.  Our  ships,  aircraft,  armored 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  systems  will 
be  of  greater  deterrent  value  if  they  are 
able  to  perform  as  they  were  designed 
to — In  peacetime,  in  crisis,  and  if  neces- 
sary in  war. 

A  high  state  of  readiness  is  one  of  the 
clearest  indicators  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  and  able  to  defend  its  inter- 
ests around  the  world  I  am  concerned 
that,  when  considering  the  procurement 
of  new  weajxins  systems,  we  have  placed 
too  little  emphasis  on  such  basic  necessi- 
ties as  fuel  suppliee.  spare  parts,  combat 
training,  and  ammunition  stocks  We 
must  give  greater  attention  than  we  have 
in  the  past  to  these  areiis  of  operations 
and  maintenance,  if  we  are  to  assure  that 
we  possess  a  full-fledged  capability  to 


perform  our  military  mission.s — perhaps 
with  little  notice.  Such  O.  &  M  programs 
as  training,  support,  additional  ship 
steaming  days,  increased  flight  hours, 
and  appropriate  training  simulations  are 
mandatory  for  readine.ss. 

I  welcome  the  increa.sed  funds  included 
in  this  year's  budget  for  the  improvement 
of  our  military  preparedness,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  continue  to  be  an 
urea  of  top  priority. 

We  must  also  remember  that  America's 
military  preparedness  rests  finally  with 
th.e  military  men  and  women  who  serve 
our  Na'ion.  The  weapons  we  design,  pro- 
duce, and  deplov  are  only  as  good  as  ihe 
people  who  use  them. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  defense  appropri- 
ations bill  provides  $1.2  billion  m  in- 
creased military  comnensation.  These  in- 
ci-eases,  in  areas  such  a.s  flight  and  sea 
pay  and  reenlistment  bonuses,  are  vital 
to  retaining  our  essential  national  re- 
source of  skilled  and  experienced  nuli- 
tary  personnel.  I  strongly  .support  these 
increases  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
increases  in  military  pay  and  benefits 
which  rectify  our  most  .serious  manpower 
problem:  the  problem  of  retention. 

Mr.  President  providing  America's 
military  forces  with  a  sense  of  mission 
is  an  important  step  to  revitalizing  our 
international  effort  as  a  whole.  While 
there  will  be  less  margin  for  error  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  assuring  that 
our  Armed  Forces  possess  n  clear  sense 
of  mission  will  leave  neither  friend  nor 
foe  with  any  doubt  about  America's  mil- 
itary strencth  and  military  priorities. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  achieving  a  sense 
of  mission  while  undertaking  a  steady 
and  sustained  defense  effort  will  be  es- 
sential to  meeting  the  dangerous  chal- 
lenges ahead.  The  fi.scal  year  1981  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  provides  a  solid 
start  for  a  renewed  effort  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  passesses  strong  mili- 
tary capability.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mi.ssissippi  for  his  prodigious  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  defense — as  ex- 
emplified by  the  fijcal  year  1981  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  conference  re- 
port now  before  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  our  colleague 
from  Mississippi  chairs  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  can  at- 
test personally  to  how  long  and  hard  he 
has  labored  to  improve  our  national 
security. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to 
again  collaborating  with  him  during  the 
next  Congress. 

Regarding  the  fiscal  year  1981  DOD 
Appropriations  Act  conference  report 
we  are  considering,  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  distinguished  chairman  in  a 
brief  colloquy  about  a  program  of  great 
potential  benefit  to  our  national  secu- 
rity— research  and  development  of  the 
strategic  la.ser  communications  system 
known  as  the  "blue-green  laser." 

This  program,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Defense     Advance     Research     Projects 
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Agency  DARPA'  under  its  overall 
strategic  technoloBV  program,  could 
develop  a  highly  survivable,  effective 
means  of  communicating  with  deeply- 
submerged.  U.S.  Navy  strategic  ballistic 
missile  submarines.  As  we  l;11  know,  those 
submarines  arc  the  virtually  invulner- 
able leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear  TRIAD 
and  form  the  very  foundat.on  of  cur 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Our  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  full  Congress,  m  passing  the  1981  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  decided  that  the 
potential  of  the  blue-green  laser  system 
was  significant  and  that  R.  «;  U.  on  this 
system  should  be  accelerated.  Congress 
accelerated  tliis  program  for  fiscal  year 
1981  by  adding  $15.8  million  to  the 
budget  request  of  $12.9  million,  bringing 
ttie  total  authorized  for  fiscal  year  lirtBi 
to  S28  7  million. 

The  conference  report  now  before  us 
contains  a  total  of  $122.8  million  for 
DARPA's  strategic  technology  program 
for  fiscal  1981.  and  I  have  been  iniornud 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
ferees of  both  the  Senate  and  ine  House 
of  Representatives  agreed  with  cur 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  olue- 
green  laser  program  should  be  accelera- 
ted by  the  appropriation  of  at  least  $20.8 
milhon  in  fiscal  year  1981  from  the  stra- 
tegic technology  program  funds. 

I  just  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  confirm  that  this  was  the  conferees' 
intentions  and  direction  regarding  this 
important  national  security  program — 
the  blue-green  laser  program. 
Mr.  STENNIS    Yes.  that  is  correct. 
Mr.    MOY.MII.'VN.    Mr.    President.    I 
commend   the  conferees  on  H  R    8105. 
the    1980    defense    appropriai.ons    bill, 
for     resolving     a     problem     that     has 
plagued    debate    on    military    spending 
for    almost    30    years    and    which    has 
especially     concerned     me    during    my 
years    in    this    body     Led    by    Senator 
Stennis  and  Congressman  Addabbo,  the 
conference  has  devised  a  formula  repeal- 
ing the  so-called  Maybank  amendment 
on  a  test  basis,  thu-s  making  it  possible 
for  the  Defense  Department  at  last  to 
follow  the  same  procurement  procedures 
as  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  particular  this  will  allow  the  Defense 
LoKistics    Agency    to    set    aside    certain 
contracts  'up  to  a  total  of  $3.4  billion' 
for  labor  surplus  areas,  whenever  pur- 
chases can  be  made  at  rea.sonable  cost. 
The   institution    of    such    practices    can 
have  a  positive  effect  on  areas  of  high 
unemployment    in    all    regions    of    the 
country-. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  very  .similar 
amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  on  November  21  of  this 
year  during  debate  on  H.R.  810ri  Senators 
Bradiev.  Levin.  Biden.  and  I  spoke  at 
some  length  in  this  Chamber  in  support 
of  repeal  of  the  Mavbank  amendment. 
The  House  on  September  16  had  already 
voted  for  repeal  by  a  large  maioritv, 
built  on  bipartisan  support  and  cutting 
across  all  regions  We  urged  our  col- 
le'^gues  to  examine  this  measure  care- 
fully in  the  conference.  They  have  done 
so.  and  I  thank  them  and  congratulate 
them. 
Mr.  President,  on  that  occasion  I  also 
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Lommended  my  fnerds  on  the  other  side 
'  f  the  aisle,  s  nee  their  candidate  for  the 
}  residency  had  during  the  campaign 
taken  a  sympathetic  stand  toward  repeal 
of  the  Maybank  amendment.  That  my 
party  may  retain  lor  itsell  some  share  of 
•he  credit  for  toda\  s  success,  let  me  say 
'hat  the  conference  could  not  ha\e 
r»»ac  hed  agreement  without  the  imstmt- 
;ng  efforts  of  Chairman  Addabbo.  He  ana 
his  associates  have  dev  sed  a  formula 
that  will  allow  a  fair  trial  of  labor  sur- 
plus set-asides  in  DOD  procurement.  Let 
our  friends  in  the  Republican  Party  know 
that  we  are  confident  that  this  program 
will  work  and  that,  as  it  is  proved  to 
work,  we  will  be  striving  to  expand  it. 
In  the  years  ahead,  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  increases  in  defense  spending 
will  very  likely  continue  to  erow  However 
:ie:essary.  the  needs  for  our  national 
defense  will  prove  e.xpensive  and  even 
painful  to  meet  when  we  consider  the 
other  ways  in  which  we  m-ght.  in  a  safer 
word,  allocate  our  resources.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  believe  that  measure  agreed  to  in 
conference  is  esr>ecially  sound.  It  means 
that  we  can  begin  to  ease  the  woro  that 
one  region  or  one  sector  of  society  must 
suirer  when  our  country  is  strengthened. 
The  Congress  today  declares  that  it 
wants  to  measure  the  need  for  defense 
spending  on  its  merits,  w.thout  the  di- 
vi.sive  admixture  of  one-sided  benefits 
and  gams  for  individual  regions.  This  will 
increase  our  unity  ;n  the  deliberations  on 
defense  that  lie  ahead  of  us  and  for  this 
reason  we  will  look  back  on  today  s  de- 
cision with  gratitude  and  respect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
H  R.  8105.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  ai- 
re;idy  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  y.eld  back  their  time':' 

Mr  STE.WIS.  .All  time  i.s  vieldPd  back 
The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  Both 
Senators  yielding  back  the  balance  of 
their  time,  the  question  is  on  apreeing 
to  the  conference  report.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call   the   ro!l. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh  > .  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Biden  .  the 
Senator  irom  Florida  'Mr  Chiles',  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Mr.  Church'  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr 
DfRKiN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ala-ska  '  Mr 
Gravel',  the  Senator  fro.m  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Hoi  LINGS',  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr  Leahy  ■.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  I  onc  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MAGNr.<-ON',  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McGov- 
ERN'.  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Melcher  > .  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
rna  'Mr  Morcani.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson",  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicofe'.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr  Stone  i .  .ind 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr  Tal- 
MAnr.E'    are  necessarilv  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  pnd 

voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr 

Leahy'  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 

'Mr.  Melcher  I    would  each  vote  "yea" 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Maine  Mr  Cohen  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  .'avits). 
the  Senator  from  Kani;as  'Mrs  Kasse- 
B>.rMi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr 
Laxalt  ,  the  Senator  from  L'moi.s  Mr 
PfHCY',  the  Se.-.ator  from  Sojth  Da.^cota 
'Mr.  PRESSLER',  the  Senator  from  Cela- 
ware  '  Mr.  Roth  ■ .  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Mr,  Weicker  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ii;.r.o:s  Mr. 
Percy  I   would  \ote  "vea," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Moynihan  ' .  Are  there  ar.y  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Cr.a.mber  who  wish  to  vote 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  73. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  610  Leg.) 

YEAS— 73 

Armstrong  Ford 

Baker  Gam 

Baucufl  Glean 

Bellmon  Goldwater 

Beiusen  Hart 

Boren  Hatch 

Boschwltz  Havakawa 


PackwoOQ 

Pea 

Proxmlre 

PryoT 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 


Bradacy  Heilln  Sasser 

Bumpers  Helms  Schmiti 

BurdJck  Hudidleston  Srhweiker 

Byrd.  Humphrey  Simpson 

Harn- F  ,  Jr  Inouye  Siafl'',)rd 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jai:lcson  Stennis 

Cur.n. !.  Jppsen  Stevens 

Charee  Johnston  Stevenson 

Cochran  Kennedy  Stewart 

Cranston  Levin  Thurmond 

Culver  Lugar  Tower 

D'.nforth  Mathlas  Tsongas 

DeConclnl  Matsunaga  'W^allop 

D3le  McC.ure  Warner 

Dtimenlcl  Mclzenbaum  WUUams 

Durenberger  Mitchell  Young 

EsKieton  Moyn;han  Zorinsky 

Exon  Nunn 

NAYS— 1 
Buaeld 

NOT  VOTING — 26 

Bavh  Javits  Nelson 

B.den  Kassebaum  Percy 

<  ii_es  t/axalt  Press;er 

Church  Leahy  Ribicoff 

Cohen  Long  Roth 

Durkln  Magnuson  Stone 

Gravel  McGovem  Talmadge 

Heinz  Melcher  Weicker 

Hujlings  Morgan 

Sc  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

.Mr,  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  move 
I .'  reconsider  the  \ote  by  which  the  con- 
K  rpr.ce  report  wa.<  acreed  to 

Mr.  YOUNG  1  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tabie. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  f.r.st  amenam.ent  in  dis- 
.ii-'reement. 

The  legislative  cierk  read  as  follows: 

Ki'.olrcd.  Thill  the  House  recede  from  its 
'ii^.itrreement  to  the  amendmeiu  of  the  Sen- 
■A-.c  i-.u.mbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
iiir  therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  .sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment,  insert:     '$302  003,000" 

Mr  STENNTS  Mr  President  we  have 
1  ertain  matters  here  to  meet  certain 
tci  Jmiraiities.  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate. 
and  we  m.ove  that  the  Senate  consider 
en  bloc  the  a.mendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amend.ments  of  the  Senate  That 
will  meet  the  situation,  a^,  I  uiiderstand 
It 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ■' 

Without  objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  cii  bloc  are  as  fol- 
lows 

Rei<n\i-d.  That  the  Hnuse  renede  from  Its 
dlsaKreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  .sum  inserted  by  said 
amendment.   Insert       ■t302  ()03.(K)0' 

Rexolvrd.  That  the  House  rp<ede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  10  Ut  the  affiresaJd  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  sum  In-serted  by  said 
amendment     Insert       '$341  172  (X)(i 

Rr.iohrd  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dlsaKreemenl  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  HI  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  ..um  In.serted  by  said 
amendment     Insert     '■♦488.39.^.0OO' 

Resolvd.  That  the  Hou^e  recede  from  Its 
dtsaRreement  to  the  .ini"ndmetit  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  th"  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
low.s  Ii.  lieu  of  the  .urn  Inserted  by  said 
amendment     Insert        828.854.000" 

Resol!  ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dl.sagreement  to  the  rimcndment  of  the  .'ien- 
ate  nun;bered  40  to  'in-  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  in  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  -um  in.serted  by  said 
amendment,    Insert;    "51  Slil.StK)  GOO" 

Resolied.  That  the  Mouse  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  am.endment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  69  to  the  affiresald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  <it\  amendment  as  fol- 
lows Strike  out  the  m.itter  -.trlcken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert  "amended,  and  ill 
the  purchase  of  rl^ht  hand-drive  vehicles 
not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  vehicle  " 

Re.'tolrrd.  Tliat  the  Hou^e  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  t<i  the  am<"ndment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  70  t)  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  m  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  li^^erted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "Sec  719  Not  more  than 
20  per  (entum  of  the  appropriations  In  thU 
Act  which  ure  limited  for  obligations  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  v:?ar  shall  be  obligated 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
Provided.  That  this  .section  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  for  support  of  active  duty 
traliUng  of  civilian  components  or  summer 
camp  training  of  the  Reserve  OfTlcers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  or  the  Na'ional  Hoard  for  the 
[•romotl.)n   of   Rltle   I'ractl.  e.   .■\rmy  " 

Retolred.  ITiat  the  Hou'^e  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  71  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  :in  amendment  a-s  fol- 
lows in  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

■Proridfd  furtfirr.  That  no  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  l>e  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  dUlerential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations  other  than  certain  contracts  not 
lnvoIvln>'  fuel  mad<>  on  a  test  basts  by  the 
Defense  Uiglsltcs  Agency  with  a  cumulative 
value  not  to  exceed  »3.4CP.0OO.0OO.  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defervse  pur- 
suant to  existing  laws  :\nd  regulations  as  not 
to  be  Inappropriate  thorcfor  by  reason  of  na- 
tional security  considerations  Prorided 
luTther.  That  the  Secretary  sp>ecltlcally  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  offers  will  be  obtained  from  a  sufU- 
clent  number  of  eligible  concerns  so  that 
awards  of  such  contracts  will  be  made  at 
a  reasonable  price  and  that  no  award  snail 
be  made  for  such  contracts  If  the  price  dif- 
ferential exceeds  5  percent  " 


Rrsolvfd.  That  the  H(iuse  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  75  to  the  afuresald  bill  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment    amended   to  read  as   follows 

Sec  7S1  No  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  fund  any  costs 
of  a  Senior  Reserve  OfTlcers  Training  Corps 
unit — except  to  complete  training  of  person- 
nel enrolled  In  Military'  Science  4 — which  In 
Its  Junior  year  class  (Military  Science  3)  has 
for  the  four  preceding  academic  years,  and 
as  of  September  30.  1980.  enrolled  less  than 
lai  seventeen  students  where  the  institution 
prescribes  a  four-year  or  a  combination  four- 
and  twcj-vear  program,  or  (b)  twelve  stu- 
dents where  the  Institution  prescribes  a  two- 
year  program  Proridrd  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  limitation  funds  shall  be 
available  to  maintain  one  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  unit  m  each  State  and 
at  each  State -operated  maritime  academy 
Prorided  luTther,  That  units  under  the  con- 
sorlHam  system  shall  be  considered  as  a 
single  unit  for  purposes  of  evaluation  of 
productivity  under  this  provision  frortded 
tuTther,  That  if  enrollment  standards  con- 
tained 111  Department  of  Defen.sc  Directive 
1215  8  for  Senior  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  units  are  revi.sed.  then  the  revised 
standards  may  be  used  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  this  provision,  in  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ards cited  above 

Revolted  That  the  House  receded  from  its 
dl.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  79  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
In  said  amendment.   Insert:    "764A " 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  83  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
In    said    amendment.    Insert       '7()7A  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  88  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a.s  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  l>y  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"Sec  770  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $125.O0O.0CO  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Service  > 
may  be  used  to  conduct  a  test  program  in 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines 
!  n  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
1079  and  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  may  contract  with  organizations 
that  assume  responsibility  for  the  malnte- 
txance  of  the  health  of  a  defined  population, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiments  and  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  determine  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
providing  pre-paid  health  benefits  Provided. 
That  such  projects  must  be  designed  In  such 
a  way  as  to  determine  methods  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  provided  under 
such  sections  without  adversely  affecting  the 
quality  of  care  Except  as  provided  otherwise, 
the  provisions  of  such  a  contract  may  deviate 
from  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  pre- 
scribed and  the  types  of  health  care  au- 
thorized under  sections  1079  and  1086  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defence  determines  that 
such  a  deviation  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
this  section 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
dUakgreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  90  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert:  "771" 


Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  lis 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numtiered  92  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named 
in  said  amendment.  Insert     "772  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur en  bloc  iv.  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ubjection':" 

Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  can  be  proud  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  con- 
ference report  This  legislation  continues 
the  trend  of  susUuned  and  sensible  biuld- 
up  of  our  Nation's  defenses. 

The  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority m  this  bill  is  $159  7  billion.  This  is 
$5.2  billion  above  the  budget  request.  It 
is  $22  3  billion  greater  than  last  year's 
appropriaUon  making  it.  in  all  ways,  the 
largest  [peacetime  D'^fcnse  funding  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic 

The  Senate  can  also  be  proud  of  the 
work  of  Senator  Stennis  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  They  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  a  short  i  enod  of  t  me  The 
result  ng  report  demonstrates  the  har- 
mony and  compromise  with  which  the 
conference  wa.s  conducted  There  were  92 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
The  new  bill  is  $2  5  billion  above  tlie 
House  bill  and  $1  1  billion  below  the 
Senate  biU  The  conferees  succeeded  m 
creating  a  bill  whuh  makes  a  strong 
statement  about  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  its  position  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world  through  ready 
and  responsive  armed  service.s 

Falling  recruitment  and  retention 
r.ites  of  m  litars'  i>ersonnel  arc  the  most 
immediate  probleni-s  with  our  Nation's 
defense  In  the  final  analysis,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  "buy"  the  men  and  women 
needed  to  serve  m  the  military  Nonethe- 
less, this  b:ll  will  provide  funds  for  bet- 
ter pay  and  greater  benefits  to  stem  the 
tide  and  attract  more  quaJified  recruits 
and  reU'iin  the  technicaJly  skilled  person- 
nel so  desperately  needed  to  maintain 
and  operate  sophisticated  equipment  and 
weapons. 

The  morale  of  our  servicemen  should 
Ix"  raised  by  increased  funds  for  aircraft 
flying  hours  and  other  training,  and  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  weapons  arid 
military  facilities.  The  result  of  this  will 
be  improved  readiness  on  the  part  of  our 
military  forces 

The  bill  continues  the  modernisation 
of  each  leg  of  our  strategic  Triad  It  will 
provide  for  procurement  of  new  ships  and 
aircraft  for  our  fleet.  It  continues  the 
modernization  of  our  tactical  airTaft. 
It  sustains  the  much  needed  revamp- 
ment  of  the  Army's  weaponry 

I  thank  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
■^'OUNC  and  the  other  conferees  for  pro- 
ducing a  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations  bill  which  effectively  addresses 
the  national  defense  needs  of  the  United 
States 


FAIR  HOUSING   AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 

what  Ls  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  H  R  5200 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


UMI 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  earlier  today.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  cloture  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXII.  tlie  Chair  directs  the  clerk 
to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standiii'  Rules  of  the  Senate  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  H  R  5200  the 
Fair  Housing  Act. 

Edward  M  Kennedy.  Dona'd  Riegle 
Howard  Metzenbaum.  Spark  Matsun- 
aga,  Dennis  DeConcinl.  George  Mit- 
chell. John  Culver.  Paul  Sarbanes. 
Dale  Bumoers,  Charles  McC  Malhlas. 
Claiborne  Pell.  Bill  Bradley.  Carl  Le- 
vn  .Alfin  C—inston  Willrtm  Proxmire, 
Tom  Eagleton.  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nlhan.  Mf.x  Baucus.  John  Chafee. 
Robert  C    Bvrd 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   11   AM 
ON  MONDAY.  DECEMBER  8,  1980 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr  Pres  dent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completf;  its  busme.ss  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, and  that  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEATHS     OP     PORTUGUESE     PRIME 
MINISTER  AND  DEFENSE  MINISTER 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  today  of  the 
tragic  deaths  of  Portuguese  Prime  Min- 
ister Francisco  Sa  Carneiro  and  Defense 
Minister  Adelino  Amaro  Da  Costa. 

I  was  in  Portugal  last  month  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  number 
of  senior  Portuguese  leaders  including 


Foreign  Minister  Diogo  Freitas  Do 
Amaral  who  assumes  the  ranking  posi- 
tion in  Portugal  s  cabinet  upon  the  death 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  came  away  from  my  visit  to  Portugal 
with  the  clear  picture  of  a  country  well 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  strong,  stable 
political  democracy. 

The  death  of  two  of  Portugal's  senior 
leaders  comes  at  a  difficult  time.  Presi- 
dential elections  are  scheduled  for  this 
weekend. 

However.  I  am  confident  that  tlus 
country  and  its  energetic,  capable  people 
w  ill  successfully  meet  the  challenges  fac- 
ing them.  In  meeting  those  challenges 
Portugal  can  coimt  on  the  contmued 
fnenaship  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
the  American  people. 


REPRESENTATIVE     GLADYS     NOON 
SPELLMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Maryland  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  shall,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Maryland  delegation,  say  a  few  words 
about  our  friend  and  fellow  Member. 
Representative  Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

As  you  all  know.  Mrs.  Spellman  suf- 
fered a  cardiac  arrest  toward  the  end  of 
her  vigorous  campaign  for  reelection 
from  Maryland  s  Fifth  District.  Smce 
then,  she  has  been  hospitalized. 

No  one  who  has  served  m  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  Gladys  Spell- 
man and  who  is  familiar  with  the  quality 
of  ner  performance  on  behalf  of  her  con- 
stituents will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  voters  of  the  Fifth  DLstrict  gave  Mrs. 
Spellman  an  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence on  November  4 — she  was  reelect- 
ed with  82  percent  of  the  vote 

Gladys  Spellmans  personal  strength 
and  indomitable  spir.t  give  us  confidence 
that,  she  will  soon  resume  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  once  again 
enrich  the  deliberations  of  the  Hou.se  and 
of  the  Maryland  delegation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation has  acted  to  assure  the  citizens  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland  that  there 
will  be  no  hiatus  in  or  diminution  of  the 
high  caliber  of  service  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  from  Mrs.  Spellman.  To 
that  end  each  Maryland  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  made  a  personal  pledge  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  and  has  of- 
fered the  full  resources  of  each  congres- 
sional office. 

Mrs.  Spellman 's  highly  professional 
staff,  of  course,  is  continuing  to  maintain 
the  traditions  of  intelligent  service  for 
which  she  is  known.  In  addit;on.  every 
member  ol  the  Maryland  delegation  is 
dedicated  to  seeing  that  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  are  fully  protected.  As  a  team 
and  as  individuals,  we  make  that  pledge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MovNiHANi  The  Chair,  in  h's  capacity 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New    York,    wishes    to   join    the    senior 


Senator  from  Maryland  in  his  expression 
of  sympathy  for  Representative  Spell- 
man. for  whom  we  have  high  and  de- 
served regard. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  appreciates  the  Chair's  ex- 
pression of  his  very  generous  senti- 
ments. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll, 

Th°  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim3us  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT  OF  CHESAPE.AKE  AND 
OHIO    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

Mr.  SARBAKES  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  b?  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  iHR  51821  to  amend  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Development  Act  to  change 
the  termination  date  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  Com- 
mission from  the  date  10  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  act  to  the  date  20  years 
after  such  effective  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  expre.ss  my  strong  support  for  H.R 
5182.  legislation  extending  the  life  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Commission  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  Congressman  Michael 
Barnes  introduced  this  legislation  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  and 
I  subsequently  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  the  Senate  This  legislation  recognizes 
the  success  of  the  commission  over  the 
past  10  years  and  the  broad  support  it 
has  received  from  residents  and  officiak 
of  the  junsdictioas  bordering  the  C  &  O 
Canal  National  Park  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  would  insure  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  commission  for  an  addition- 
al 10  years  t>eyond  its  current  expiration 
date  of  January  1981. 

Ever  since  its  creation  m  1971  the 
C  &  O.  Canal  National  Park  has  proven 
to  be  a  uniquely  valuable  natural  re- 
source visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  r>ersons  each  year  Stretching  for  167 
miles  from  Wa  h.ngton.  DC  along  the 
Potomac  River  to  Cumberland.  Md..  the 
park  offers  a  variety  of  attractions  to  the 
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visitor  The  C.  i  O  fur.al  N;iTv.t::i!  Hls- 
tonciil  Park  wiiul.-  •■..-  •-.::.  .",<•, i\.iv  ur- 
banized areas,  suourtjun  :!;;.  inities. 
and  rural  landscapes  posi 1. 1  .;.  affer- 
ent types  of  manaRement  prooieiiis  and 
hence  increasing  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic involvement  in  park  planning. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Commission 
has  been  a  very  effective  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  diverse  citizen  views  about 
the  park  and  its  operations.  Composed 
of  volunteer  private  citizens  from  each 
jurisdiction  adjacent  to  the  canal,  the 
commission  has  proved  to  be  extraordi- 
narily successful  in  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Park  Service  The 
commission  has  provided  valuable  ad- 
vice to  the  Park  Service  about  both  long- 
range  planning  matters  and  major  op- 
erational questions.  This  involvement 
has  contributed  to  strong  public  support 
and  cooperation  for  the  canal  park  on 
the  part  of  local  residents. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  these  important  services  of  the  com- 
mission is  minimal.  The  current  citizen 
members  of  the  commission  and  their 
predecessors  have  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  effective  planning  for  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Park.  We  should 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  commis- 
sion's work  in  the  decade  ahead  and  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  simply  extend  the  life  of  the 
C.  &0.  Canal  Advisory  Commission,  a 
totally  volunteer  body  which  advises  the 
National  Park  Service  on  the  manage- 
ment and  use  of  the  180  mile  C  &  O  Ca- 
nal National  Park  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Maryland.  The  Advisory 
Commission  which  came  into  being  at 
the  time  the  canal  was  designated  a  na- 
tional park  in  1971.  goes  out  of  existence 
after  this  year  unless  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes it  to  continue 

It  has  served  and  continues  to  serve  a 
very  useful  citizen  advisory  role,  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia  The  members 
have  provided  valuable  advice  regarding 
the  canal's  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  have  helped  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  develop  a  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  the  long-range  management  of 
the  canal. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  legislation  so  that  this 
worthwhile  citizen  advisory  group  can 
continue  its  excellent  work  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  .'^  \KB\NES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

til  r.r  >!.  1  if."  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

■A  ,1      ;..i..   1  ■. ! 

M.'  .M.\  riilAS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
.inreed  to. 


H.M'i'Y    HliU  iiUAV    I<>   SK.N.MOK 
!  HIKMC  i.MJ 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  through  sources  who 
shall  remain  anonymous  that  my  good 
friend,  the  most  distingu  shed  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  '  Mr  Thur- 
mond >  IS  this  day  celebrating  the  77th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

It  is  a  fitting  capstone.  I  suggest,  to 
a  week  that  has  seen  Senator  Thurmond 
chosen  as  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  next  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Each  in  its  own  way  represents  his  enor- 
mous accomplishments,  and  each  is  a 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  our  friend,  the 
pride  and  the  favorite  son  of  his  beloved 
Edgefield.  S.C. 

With  all  admiration,  affection,  and  re- 
spect for  Senator  Thurmond,  I  must 
nonetheless  note  for  the  Record  that,  on 
the  day  of  his  birth  in  1903.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt, that  is.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Fur- 
thermore, by  the  time  I.  and  so  many  of 
us  in  this  Chamber,  were  born.  Strom 
Thurmond  was  already  an  accomplished 
graduate  of  Clemson  University,  al- 
though I  believe  they  called  it  Clemson 
College  in  those  days. 

All  of  which.  Mr.  President,  brings 
me  to  this  bewildering  question — Given 
all  I  have  just  noted.  Strom  my  friend, 
why  are  you  so  much  younger  than  the 
rest  of  us? 

I  am  reminded  on  this  occasion  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  otjservation  on 
the  70th  birthday  of  the  famous  writer. 
Julia  Ward  Howe   Holmes  said — 

To  be  70-years-young  Is  sometimes  far 
more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40- 
years-old. 

Indeed  so. 

I  congratulate  our  friend  from  South 
Carolina  and  wish  him  many  joyous  re- 
turns of  this  day 


MILII  \K'.    r\V    .\.M)   .M.LOWANCES 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  St'ir.i^nr 
from  Maine  iMr.  Cohen)  on  HK  VtiJ6. 
a  bill  considered  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  Decemt)er  4,  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OIMc  FH  W.thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Statement  by  Senator  Cohen 

I  should  like  to  expre-s  my  strong  support 
for  the  many  outstandlns;  provisions  of  H  R 
7626  This  bin.  entitled  the  'Military  Pay  and 
Allowances  Beneflt.s  Act  of  1980,  '  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  certain  special  pays  and 
bonuses.  It  will  rectify  certain  Inequities, 
and  It  will  extend  Inde'nltely  certain  bene- 
fits which  were  due  to  expire  this  year  Over- 
all, this  bill  represents  extremely  gcod  news 
to  the  men  and  women  who  serve  In  our 
nation's  armed  forces,  and  I  am  exceptionally 
proud  to  l>e  a  co-sponsor  of  this  vital 
legislation. 


ut  ii.ieresi  to  a.i  tiie  Services  is  a  change 
in  the  current  law  authorizing  the  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters  to  unmarried  person- 
nel Currently  an  unmarried  member  must 
be  an  0-4  or  at>ove  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
BAQ  Under  the  "Military  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances Benefits  Act  of  1980.  '  eligibility  for 
single  BAQ  will  be  extended  to  senior  en- 
listed personnel  i  E-7  8  9|.  Warrant  Officers 
with  four  jears  of  service.  Junior  officers  (O-l 
and  0-2)  with  prior  enlisted  service,  and 
O  3s  and  above. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  are  ex- 
tending thLs  eligibility  to  the  senior  enlisted 
members  who  are  so  accurately  referred  to 
as  the  "backbone"  of  the  military  These  are 
the  senior  NCOs  upon  whom  each  of  the 
Services  depends  so  heavily  for  leadership 
and  stability  They  are  the  vital  individuals 
wlicse  professionall.sm  and  expertise  ulti- 
mately determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
virtually  every  military  undertaking  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  these  dedicated  in- 
dividuals, and  I  hope  that  our  efforts  today 
will  be  perceived  as  a  clear  statement  of  Con- 
gres.slonal  concern  for   their   well-l>eliig. 

The  Navy  will  be  gratified  to  fee  the  rates 
for  sea  pay  and  subniarine  pay  increased  to 
meaningful  levels  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  25  years  The  new  rates  for  sea  pay. 
which  range  between  $50  and  $310  (and  will 
Inchide  a  $100  premium  for  these  who  ex- 
ceed three  consecutive  years  on  sea  duty), 
are  Intended  to  compensate  our  Naval  per- 
sonnel for  the  unique  hardships  endured  by 
those  v^ho  must  spend  long  periods  at  sea 

The  additional  commitment  this  nation 
has  assumed  to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  placed  a  considerable 
strain  on  our  diminishing  Navy  Nowhere  is 
this  additional  burden  more  keenly  felt  than 
by  those  who  man  our  ships  and  the  families 
they  must  leave  behind.  Living  conditions 
aboard  ship  are  austere,  and  extended  de- 
ployments mean  long  and  frequent  family 
separations. 

The  patriotic  dedication  of  these  men  and 
their  families  becomes  poignantly  clear  when 
one  considers  that  they  have  endured  these 
hardships  In  spite  of  an  unmistakable  eco- 
nomic disincentive  in  going  to  sea.  The  fact 
is  that  prior  to  this  legislation  almost  every 
man  who  went  to  sea  suffered  a  reduction 
in  pay.  since  the  current  sea  pay  did  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Ba.sic  Allow- 
ance for  Subsistence.  Our  efforts  today  will 
help  eliminate  that  disincentive  and  reduce 
the  burden  felt  by  so  many  Navy  families 

The  rates  for  submarine  pay  will  also  be 
Increased  significantly  The  Navy  currently 
su"ers  shortages  in  the  submarine  service  so 
severe  that  it  must  keep  practically  every 
submarine-trained  officer  on  sea  duty  almost 
without  interruption  Today  this  means  that 
an  officer  must  spend  fifteen  of  his  first 
eighteen  vears  on  sea  duty.  The  Increased 
rates  should  enable  the  Navy  to  attract  more 
applicants  to  the  submarine  service  and  re- 
tain more  who  are  already  serving  aboard 
submarines. 

This  effort,  retaining  our  Navy's  subma- 
riners, is  of  vital  Importance  Recent  state- 
ments In  the  pre.ss  regarding  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  both  our  land-based  ICBMs  and  our 
strategic  bombers  underscore  the  imperative 
nature  of  maintaining  a  strong  and  healthy 
submarine  force  Yet.  over  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  seen  that  force  diminish  to 
disturbingly  low  levels  as  more  and  more 
highly  trained  men  leave  the  submarine 
service. 

Will  we  accomplish  through  carelessness 
and  neglect  what  the  Soviets  cannot  accom- 
plish w!t^  their  most  sophisticated  weapons? 
The  effort   we  make  today  suggests  we  will 
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not  These  improvements  should  strengihen 
our  submarine  force  and  enable  the  Navy  to 
reduce  the  exceptionally  long  periods  of  sea 
duty  th.it  have  become  the  standards,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  bills  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  December  2nd,  In- 
cluding H.R.  7626.  were  supported  unani- 
mously by  the  members  of  the  Committee  I 
consider  this  bipartisan  statement  in  sup- 
port of  our  military  to  be  a  most  encouraging 
reflection  of  the  spirit  that  is  returning  to 
our  country  Throughout  the  nation,  people 
are  regaining  their  national  pride  and  self- 
confidence.  We  are  once  again  proud  to  be 
Americans,  proud  to  wave  the  flag.  I  hope 
that  same  spirit  pervades  this  body  and  will 
be  apparent  in  Its  support  for  this  vital 
legislation. 

QUORUT.I    (-AIJL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The-  rlerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWETRPLANTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Pre.Mdent. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  904,  S.  1420. 

The  PRESIDING  OWJCKR  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  14201  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  ano 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  oth°r 
purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  after  "Act"  Insert  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "Prornded.  That 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  powerplants  authorized  in  subsections 
(a).  (g(.  and  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  may 
not  proceed  prior  to  October  1.  1983.  or  If  a 
license  has  been  Issued  prior  to  such  date  to 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  section  4(e) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  IJ.S.C.  797)  to 
construct  said  powerplant". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  after  "generated"  Insert 
"by  powerplants  constructed": 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
through  and  including  line  5  on  page  4  and 
insert  the  following:  "(e)  Hoover  Dam  power- 
plant  modification.  Arizona-Nevada,  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  four  turbine  generator 
units  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
five  hundred  thousand  kilowatts". 

On  page  4.  line  10,  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
••(f)"; 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  "(hi"  and  insert 
••(g)^^: 

On  page  4..  line  17.  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
••(h)": 

On  page  4.  line  20.  strike  "(J)"  and  Insert 
"(l)"; 


On  paL'C  4  line  22  strike  "'kr'  and  :n?er: 
■■ij)"; 

On  page  5.  line  l,  strike  '  ;j  and  inicrt 
"(k)": 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  "(m)"  and  insert 
•■(1)": 

On  page  5.  line  6,  strike  "fifty"  and  Insert 
■fifty-five": 

On  page  5.  line  19,  strike  "system"  and  In- 
sert "marketing  program"; 

On  page  5.  line  22.  after  the  comma  Insert 
"and"; 

On  page  5.  line  23.  strike  'and  Colorado  Big 
Thompson  powerplant"; 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  "sj-stem"  and  in- 
sert "marketing  program"; 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
through  and  including  line  5.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(3i  Hoover  Dam 
powerplant  peaking  capacity  increases  shall 
1)6  marketed  through  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  power  marketing  program:" 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  'system'  and 
insert  "marketinL'  program". 

On  page  7  line  5.  after  "appropriated" 
insert  "beginning  Octot)er  1.  1981, '■; 

On  page  7.  line  11.  strike  the  colon.  Insert 
a  period  and  "There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  powerplant  authorized  by  this  act"; 

On  page  7.  line  16,  strike  "$21,323,000"  and 
insert  "$19,150,000'  : 

Ob  page  7.  line  18.  strike  '$2.843. 000'  and 
Insert  "$2,570,000"; 

On  page  7.  line  21.  strike  '$104,411,000" 
and  insert  "$87,600,000": 

On  page  7.  lint  22.  strike  "$21,860,000" 
and  insert  "$19,500,000  "; 

On  page  7  beginning  with  line  24  strike 
through  and  Including  line  25; 

On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  "(6)'*  and  Insert 
"(5)": 

On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  "$21,342,000  "  and 
insert  "$20,300,000"; 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  "(7)"  and  Insert 
"(6)": 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  "outlet 
works  powerplant"  and  Insert  "powerplant 
modifications  "; 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  '  $134,938,000"  and 
insert  "$279,000,000": 

On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(7)": 

On  page  8.  line  6,  strike  "$22,020,000" 
and   insert  "$21,000,000"; 

On  page  8  :ine  8  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(S)"; 

On  page  8.  line  8.  strike  $2,160,000"  and 
in.sert   "$1,918,000": 

On  page  8.  line  10,  strike  "(10)"  and 
insert  "(9)"; 

On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  "$9,396,000" 
and  insert  "$8,770,000"; 

On  page  8.  line  12.  strike  "(11)"  and 
in-ert  (  101  "; 

On  page  8.  line  12.  strike  "$1,740,000"  and 
insert  "$930,000": 

On  page  8.  line  14  strike  "(12)"  and 
insert  "(11)": 

On  page  8.  line  16.  strike  "$860,000'  and 
Insert    "$1,240,000": 

On  page  8,  line  16.  strike  "(13)"  and 
insert  ■"(12)": 

On  pa^'e  8.  line  16.  stride  "$23,506,000" 
and   Insert   "'We.SOO.OOO"; 

On  page  8.  line  18.  after  "appropriated" 
insert  "beginning  October  :,  1981"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


Br  :■  r-nartPd  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  i  Acts  of 
June  17.  1902.  32  Stit  388  and  Acit.  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplemenia;  thereto),  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplants  at  existing 
reclamation  project  facilities  at  locations 
and  in  the  approximate  capacities  set  forth 
in  section  3  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  powerplants  authorized  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (g).  and  (i)  of  section  3  of 
this  Act  may  not  proceed  prior  to  October  }. 
3983.  or  if  a  llcen:e  has  been  Issued  prior 
to  such  date  to  a  non-Federal  entity  pur- 
suant to  .section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  797)  to  construct  said  power- 
plant  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  modify  the  capacity  of  the  jxiwer- 
plant  as  determined  to  be  neeessarv  and 
desirable  during  postauthorizatlon  study 
and  design  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  author- 
i7.ed  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physicallv 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  by  section  3  of  this  Act  to  exist- 
ing power  systems  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  power  generated  by  powerplants 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  (a)  Friant  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of: 

( 1  )  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  kilowatts  on  the  river 
outlet  from  Pnant   Dim; 

1 2)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  to  the  Madera 
Canal  at  Priant  Dam;  and 

(3 1  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  fifteen 
thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  of  the 
Priani-Kern   Canal   at  Priant  Dam. 

(  bi  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of  a  tur- 
bine generator  unit  of  three  thousand  kilo- 
watts, on  the  outlet  works  of  Whiskevtown 
Dam 

(c)  Canj'on  Ferry  powemlant  enlargement. 
Pick-Sloan  Missoiirl  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ninety  thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Canyon  Ferry  Dam 

Id)  YeMowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtal!  Afterbay  Dam. 

(ei  Hoover  Dam  powerplant  modification. 
Arizona-Nevada  consisting  of  not  more  than 
four  turbine  generator  units  to  increase  the 
powerplant  capacity  by  five  hundred  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

(f)  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  powerpiant  replace- 
ment, Shoshone.  Wyoming,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  twenty  thousand 
kilowatts,  in  replacement  of  an  existing  unit 
of  five  thousand  kilowatts  at  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam 

igi  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Centra) 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of  three 
turbine  generator  units  of  five  thousand  kilo- 
watts each,  at   Red   BlufT  Diversion  Dam 

(h)  Stony  Gorge  powerplant  unit.  Orlanc 
project.  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  of  three  thousand  kilowatts,  or. 
the  outlet  works  of  Stony  Gorge  Dam 

(i)  Monticello  powerplant  unit.  Solano 
project.  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
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generator  unit  of  sixteen  thousand  kilowatts, 
on  the  outlet  works  of  Montlcello  Dam 

()i  Boca  powerplant  unit.  Truckee  stor- 
aKe  project.  California-Nevada.  conslstInK  of 
a  turbine  jjenerator  unit  of  two  thousand 
kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  works  of  Boca  Oani 

Ik)  Pro.s.ser  [X)werplant  unit  Wa.shoe 
project.  California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  one  thousand  kilo- 
watts   on  the  outlet  works  of  Prosser  Dam 

(1)  Blue  Me.sa  powerplant.  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  Colorado,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  fifty-five  thousand 
kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  works  of  Blue  Mesa 
Dam 

Src  4  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
by  facilities  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  distribution  and  marketing 
through  existing  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  marketng  systems  In  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  policy  lOiLsLstent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  plants  authorized  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  financially  Integrated 
with  and  the  power  marketed  under  rate 
schedules  in  etiect  for  the  several  systems 
as  follows 

(1  I  Frlant.  Red  Bluff.  Whiskeytown.  Stony 
Gorge.  Montlcello  powerplant  unlt.s  shall  be 
marketed  through  the  Central  Valley  project 
power    marketing    program 

(2i  Canyon  Perry  powerplant  enlarge- 
ment. Yellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
and  BulTalo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  West- 
ern Division.  Pick-Sloan  program  power 
marketing   program: 

(31  Ho<">vpr  Dam  powerplant  peaking  ca- 
pacity Increases  shall  t>e  marketed  through 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  power  market- 
ing program, 

(4)  B<Ma  powerplant  and  Prosser  power- 
plant  shall  be  marketed  under  arrangements 
to  t>e  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  In 
accordance  with  authority  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 4(a)    of   this  Act;   and 

(5)  Blue  Mesa  powerplant  shall  be  mar- 
keted through  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project    power    marketing    program. 

Set  5  Powerplants  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  designed,  constructed,  and  op- 
erated In  .Tuch  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible 
with  valid  existing  water  rights  or  water 
delivery  to  the  holder  of  any  valid  water 
service  contract. 

Sr.r  e  The  Interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting Interest  during  construction  and  In- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  facilities  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fLscal  year  In  which  construction  of 
the  works  authorized  by  each  subjection  of 
section  3  Is  commenced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  Issue. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1981.  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  construc- 
tion of  the  work  authorized  by  this  Act  the 
amounts  set  forth  below  on  the  basis  of 
January  1979  price  levels  plus  or  minus  such 
amotint-s  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  tluctuatlons  of  construction  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein.  There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  powerplant  authorized  by  thla  Act, 


(1)  Prlant  p<5werplant  unit.  IIB. 150.000. 

(2)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit.  $2,570.- 
000 

(3)  Canyon  Perry  powerplant  enlargement. 

$87,600,000 

(4)  Yellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant.  119.- 
.")riO.00O. 

i,=>i  Buffalo  BUI  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. $20,300,000. 

1 61  Hoover  Dam  powerplant  modifications. 
$279,000,000. 

(7)  Red  BlufT  powerplant  unit.  $21,000,000. 

(8)  Stony  Oorge  powerplant  linlt.  $1,918,- 
000. 

(9)  Montlcello  powerplant  unit   $8,770,000 

(10)  Boca   powerplant    unit.   $930,000 

(11)  Prosser  powerplant   unit.  $1,240. OCR) 

(12)  Blue  Mesa  powerplant.  $36,300,000 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
beginning  October  1.  1981,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

TJP    AMrNDMtKrr    no      1823 

Mr  B.'XKER  Mr  F'ro.sideiil.  I  .srnd  to 
the  tlcsk  11  technical  nmendnient  en  blcx- 
111  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'  Mr  Hatfield  '  and  a^k  that  it  be  .stated 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  en  bloc 

The  legi.slative  clerk  read  a.s  foUow.s 

The  Senator  from  Tenne.s8ee  (Mr  Baker  i 
for  Mr  Hatpuld  propo.ses  unprlnled  amend- 
ment numbered  1823  en  bloc 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiusent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ls  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  "Act  "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Act.  and  to  purchase  re- 
placement capacity,  energy  or  both  In  order 
to  maintain  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  construction 
of  the  powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act." 

On  page  2,  following  line  24,  Insert  a  new 
section  3  (and  renumber  subsequent  sections 
accordingly)  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3  During  construction  of  powerplants 
authorized  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy  shall 
seek  to  minimize  the  loss  of  capacity,  energy 
or  both  to  power  customers  due  to  unit  out- 
ages which  result  from  such  construction 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  seek  to  main- 
tain deliveries  of  capacity,  energy  or  both  at 
contract  prices  to  customers  affected  by  unit 
outages  resulting  from  such  construction 

On  page  4.  line  13.  following  "required". 
Insert  "for  the  cost  of  replacement  capacity, 
energy  or  both  purchased  under  section  2. 
and  ' 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  "the  powerplants 
authorized";  Insert  "a  powerplant  desig- 
nated". 

Line  9.  strike  "subsections  (a),  (g),  and 
(I)  ■;  insert  "subsection  (a),  (g).or  (1)" 

Line   13.  strike  "said".    Insert   "such" 

Line  15.  strike  "the  powerplant":  Insert  "a 
powerplant  designated  In  section  3". 

Line  16,  strike  "and";  Insert  "or". 

Line  21.  strike  "by  section  3  of";  Insert  "In" 

Page  5.  line  14.  strike  "plants  authorized  by 
section  3  of";  Insert  "powerplants  authorized 
in". 

Page  6.  line  1,  strike  "Western  Division," 

Page  6.  line  16.  strike  "by";  Insert  "In", 


Line  22.  strike  "costs  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by".  Insert  "cost  of  a  powerplant 
authorized  In" 

Lines  24  25  strike  the  works  authorized 
by  each  sub.sectlon  of  section  3",  Insert  "such 
powerplant" 

Page  7,  line  5.  strike  Tliere  Is  ,  Insert  "(a) 
There  are" 

Line  7.  strike  "work  authorized  by".  Insert 
powerplants  authorized  in" 

Line  8  strike  oelow.  Insert  "In  subsection 
lb)." 

Line  9.  after  "levels  ',  Insert  a  comma 

Line  14,  strike  "powerplant'  ,  insert  "pow- 
erplants". 

Line  16.  before  "(1)",  Insert  "(b)". 

Page  8.  line  4.  strike  "modifications":  Insert 
"modification" 

Line  15.  strike  Unetype  "$1,240  000". 
ln.ser!    In    Italics    "$1,240,000" 

Line  18  before  "There  .  insert  "ic)  " 

Page  2.  line  21,  after  "systems";  Insert 
"and 

Page    5,   line    11,   strike   "systems":    Insert 

"proicrams" 

Line  16,  strike  "syBtema",  Insert  "pro- 
grams ' 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  consists  of  t^'chnical  amend- 
ments which  are  at  the  desk,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 

The  amendment  lUP  No.  1823)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1824 

I  Purpose  To  authorize  construction  of  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  at  Stoney 
Oorge  Dam  in  California,  but  not  prior  to 
October  1.  1983) 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  st.ated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator  from  California  (Mr    Crans- 
ton I     proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment 
numbered  1824 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  "(g)."  Insert  the 
following 

■ih)," 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
effort  of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize 
the  Interior  Department  to  construct 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  at  the 
Stony  Gorge  Dam.  a  feature  of  the  Or- 
land  project  m  California,  but  not  be- 
fore October  1.  1983  or  if  a  license  has 
been  issued  prior  to  that  date  to  a  non- 
Federal  entity  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  iwrmit  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara.  Calif ,  to  pursue  its  application  for 
a  preliminary  license  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  ComniLs.sion  t-o  build 
and  op>erate  hydroelectric  power  facil- 
ities at  the  Stony  Gorge  D-am  The  city 
has  already  applied  for  a  prcliminar\'  li- 
cense and  has  invested  thousands  of  tax- 
payers" dollars  in  planning  for  this  proj- 
ect. 

S.  1420,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  En- 
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ergy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 
provides  for  immediate  authorization  of 
Federal  construction  of  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  at  the  Stony  Gorge  Dam. 
However,  there  are  three  other  Federal 
projects  included  in  S.  1420— Friant 
Dam.  Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam.  and 
Montlcello  Dam— for  which  Federal  au- 
thorization is  provided  after  October  1. 
1983  in  order  to  allow  non-Federal  en- 
tities time  to  pursue  construction  of  the 
power  themselves  Since  the  circum- 
stances in  the  city  of  Santa  Clara's  case 
are  the  same  I  believe  that  the  Stony 
Gorge  Dam  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
fa-shion  in  the  bill  That  is  what  this 
amendment  provides. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  Energy  Committee,  and 
I  hope  tlial  It  can  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  i  UP  No.  1824  >  was 
apreed  to 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO      1H25 

(Purpose  To  provide  for  a  conditional  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  the  Canyon 
Ferry  powerplant  enlargement,  Montana 
and  to  provide  for  lncrea.sed  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  resource  opportuni- 
ties In  conjunction  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  Canyon  Ferry  poweiplant.  Montana) 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Melchex.  I  send  to  the 
desk  two  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Robert  C  Btrd).  for  Mr  Melcher.  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1825  en 
bloc. 

Mr  ROBERT  r  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  following  line  20,  Insert  the 
following  new   section: 

"Sec  8.  The  authorization  hereinabove 
provided  by  this  Act  for  the  Canyon  Ferry 
powerplant  enlargement.  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  Program.  Montana,  shall  become 
final  and  effective  twenty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment;  Provided,  that  such  aii- 
thorlzatlon  shall  not  become  effective  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  transmitted  a 
feasibility  report  to  the  Spe.-iker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  the  aforesaid  date 
establishing  that  the  project  falls  to  meet 
contemporary  tests  of  economic  Justification 
or  creates  significant  adverse  environmental 
effects 

On  page  7,  line  15.  following  the  word 
"act".  Insert  the  following  sentence:  "In 
addition  there  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated beginning  October  1,  1981  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  'nterlor  the  sim:j  of  $1,418- 
(X)0  for  construction  of  an  automated  gate 
at  Lake  Helena,  bank  stabilization,  replace- 
ment of  fishery  access,  and  other  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreational  facilities  concur- 
rent with  the  construction  of  the  Canyon 
Ferry  powerplant  enlargement  " 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  the  Senate  passage 
of  S.  1420  by  the  Senate.  The  additional 
hydroelectric  power  resources,  which  are 
authorized  by  the  bill,  are  important  not 
only  to  my  own  State  of  Montana,  but  to 
the  entire  Western  United  States  and 
the  Nation.  However,  I  would  like  to 
offer  at  this  time  an  amendment  to  S. 
1420  which  affects  the  authorization  of 
the  additional  generating  capacity  of 
Canyon  Ferry  Dam  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. This  amendment  does  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  other  project  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses an  opportunity  to  provide  for  in- 
creased benefits  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  m  conjunction 
with  the  construction  of  the  Canyon 
Ferry  powerplant  enlargement.  The 
amendment  I  offer  today  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $1,418,000.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  existing 
Canyon  Ferry  Dam  is  located  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  only  a  few  miles  from  Helena. 
The  Missouri  River  and  the  associated 
Lakes  Hauser  and  Helena  provide  out- 
standing recreational  and  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  for  the  citizens  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  and  the  city  of  Helena. 

My  amendment  authorizes  funding  for 
a  program  to  improve  both  the  quality 
and  accessibility  to  the  public  of  these 
resources.  Efforts  include  a  bank  stabili- 
zation program,  an  automated  gate  at 
Lake  Helena  to  smooth  river  level  fluc- 
tuations, and  improve  river  access  for 
fishermen  and  recreationists.  I  would,  of 
course,  anticipate  that  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
source Service's  definite  plan  report  on 
the  project  that  any  unanticipated  op- 
portunities for  further  benefits  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  would 
be  brought  to  my  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr  President.  S.  1420  is  a  good  bill 
The  Canyon  Ferry  powerplant  enlarge- 
ment IS  a  good  project.  I  would  hope 
that  my  amendment  be  adopted  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  this  additional  op- 
portunity in  connection  with  Canyon 
Ferry  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
approve  S.  1420-» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  V'lrginia. 

Tlie  amendment  lUP  No  1825 1  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  m 
terms  of  national  need  and  the  produc- 
tive investment  of  Federal  resources, 
there  are  few  better  ways  to  spend  S500 
million  than  m  expanding  hydroelectric 
power  generating  capability  at  our 
existing  Federal  reclamation  dams.  It 
will  provide  energy — displacmg  oil  in 
many  instances — in  an  environmentally 
benign  manner,  and  it  will  not  be  a  net 
drain  on  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  completely  repaid,  with 
interest. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate.  S  1420.  is 
one  I  introduced  exactly  a  year  ago.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  is  being  moved  today. 


and  I  hope  it  is  a  harbmger  of  future 
efforts  by  the  Government  to  achieve 
the  potential  efficiency  of  its  energy  pro- 
ducing and  energy  using  facilities  I  in- 
tend to  try  to  keep  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee focused  on  this  potential,  and  keep 
legislation  moving  as  the  changing  eco- 
nomics of  energy  development  makes 
more  activity  in  this  area  feasible  In 
this  regard.  I  hope  soon  to  move  the 
companion  b;U  to  S  1420.  S  1421.  which 
will  authorize  detailed  feasibihty  inves- 
tigations for  the  next  generation  of 
power  expansion  projects  at  existing 
reclamation  dams. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Jack- 
son', and  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senators  from  Idaho  iMr 
Church  and  Mr.  McClurei. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
biU  IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
rroposed.  the  quest  on  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S  1420 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  lo  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplant."-  at  vanouf. 
existing  water  projects  and  fo.-  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  Untted  States  of 
Amenra  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  lAcls  of 
June  17.  1902  32  Stat  388  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplemental  thereto),  ts 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplants  at  existing 
re.-lamation  project  facilities  at  locations 
and  in  the  approximate  capacities  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  Provided  Tti&i  con- 
struction by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  powerplant  designated  in  subsection  (a), 
(gl,  (h),  or  (1)  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may 
not  proceed  prior  to  October  1,  1983,  or  If 
a  license  has  been  issued  prior  to  such  date 
to  a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  section 
4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  .  16  t:.SC  797) 
to  construct  such  powerplant  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  modify  the 
rapacity  of  a  powerplant  designated  in  sec- 
tion 4  as  determined  to  be  necessa-T-y  or  desir- 
able during  postauthori2ation  study  and  de- 
sign and  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmis-sion  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  in  this  Act  to  existing  power  sys- 
tems and  as  he  determines  necessary  to  ac- 
complish distribution  and  marketing  of 
poAcr  generated  by  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  to  purchase  re- 
placement capacity  energy,  or  both  in  order 
to  maintain  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  construction 
of  the  powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act. 
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stc.  3.  During  construction  of  powerplants 
authorized  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  mlnlml/e  the  loss  of  capacity,  en- 
ergy, or  both  to  power  customers  due  to  unit 
outages  which  result  from  such  construc- 
tion The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  seek  to 
maintain  deliveries  of  capacity,  energy,  or 
both  at  contract  prices  to  customers  atTected 
by  unit  outages  resulting  from  such  con- 
struction. 

Sec  4  (ai  Frlant  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  Caltfornla.  consisting  of 

(Da  turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  kilowatts  on  the  river 
outlet  Irom  Prlant  Dam. 

(2 1  a  lurblnp  generator  unit  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  to  the  Maderu 
Canal  a*.  Prlant  Dam:  and 

'3)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  fifteen 
thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  of  the 
Prlant-Kern  Canal  at  Frlant  Dam. 

(b)  Whlskev'ottn  poxerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California.  consLstlng  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  three  thousand 
kilowatts,  on  the  outlet  works  of  Whlakev- 
town  Dam. 

(C)  Canyon  Ferry  powerplant  enlargement 
Plck-Sloar  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ninetv  thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Canyon  Perrv  Dam 

«di  Yellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  t;enerator  unit 
o.  ten  thousand  kilowatts,  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtall  Afterbay  Dam 

(ei  Hoover  Dam  powerplant  modification 
Arizona-Nevada,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
four  turbine  generator  units  to  Increase  ihe 
powerplant  capacity  by  five  hundred  thou- 
sand   ki;awatt.<; 

if>  Buffali.  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. Shoshone  Wyoming,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  twenty  thousand 
kilowatts,  in  rerjlacement  ol  an  existing 
unit  of  Ave  thousand   kilowatts  at   BuITbIo 

(gi  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Centra' 
Valley  project,  California,  consisting  of 
three  turbine  generator  unit*  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatts  each,  at  Red  Bluff  Diversion 
Dam 

'h>  Stony  Oorge  powerplant  unit,  Orland 
project,  California  consLning  of  a  turbine 
generator  of  three  thousand  kilowatts  on 
the  outlet  works  of  Stcr-y  Gorge  Dam     " 

(H  Montlce'io  powerplant  unit.  Solano 
project.  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  sixteen  thousand  kilo- 
watts, on  the  outlet  works  of  Montlcello 
Dam 

I  J)  Boca  powerplant  unit.  Truckee  storage 
project.  California-Nevada.  consLstlng  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thousand 
Kllowaa£_on  the  outlet  works  of  Boca  Dam 

(k)  Prosser  powerplant  unu.  Washoe 
project.  California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unt  of  one  tho'and  kllo- 

*?M  b'?"  ?/  °""*''  ''''"^'  °^  P^<""«r  Da,n. 
(1)  Blue  Mesoa  powerplant.  Colorado  River 
.storage  project.  Colorado,  consisting  oi  a 
turbine  generator  un.t  of  fifty-five  thousand 
kUowatUs   on  the  ouneu  works  of  Blue  Mesa 

hv^f^J;n^^  '"'  "^■'^'■'^'^^'••c  power  generated 
vh.n  K  .i^  constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
.vhall  be  delivered  to  the  fecretary  of  Enersv 
for  distribution  and  marketing  through  exis; 
ing  Federal  hydroelectric  power  marketint; 
programs  in  accordance  with  existing  law 
o?  thCi^Act    '^''""^**"^    *"*»    ^he    provuion-s 

.b(  The  powerplants  authorized  In  this 
Act  shall  be  financially  integrated  with  and 

efftc^^r/,^"""*'*  ""''*'■  """^  schedules  in 
effect  for  the  several  programs  a-   lollow.- 

rr!r  *  '^i*"'  '*"'*  ^""^-  WhlBkenown.  Stonv 
Gorge,  Montlcello  powerplant   units  shall  be 
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marketed  through  the  Central  Valley  project 
power  marketing  program, 

(2)  Canyon  Ferry  powerplant,  enlarge- 
ment. Yellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
and  B'iITbIo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick- 
Sloan  program  power  marketing  prograni; 

(3)  Hoover  Dam.  powerplant  peaking  ca- 
pacity incrt-aies  shall  be  marketed  through 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  power  marketing 
program. 

(4)  Boca  powerplant  and  Prosser  power- 
plant  shall  be  marketed  unaer  arrangements 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energv  m 
accordance  with  authority  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5ia)  of  this  Act:  and 

(5)  Blue  Mesa  powerplant  shall  be  mar- 
keted through  the  Colorado  River  storagt 
project  fxjwei'  markfling  program 

Sec  6.  Powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act 
shal'  be  designed,  constructed  and  operated 
:n  such  a  manner  as  to  t>e  cumpatlble  with 
valid  existing  water  rights  or  water  deiiverv 
to  the  holder  of  any  valid  water  service 
contract. 

SEf    7.  The  interest  rate  used  lor  comput- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  tne  reimbursable 
cost  fif  a  powerplant  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of   the   oet'innim:  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  o!  such  power- 
plant  IS  commenced,  on  the  basis  ol  the  com- 
puted average  Interest  ratt   payable  b>    the 
Treasur>    upon    Us   outstanding    marketable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue 
Sec.  8    (a).  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
lie  appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1981.  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  construc- 
tion of  .he  powerplants  authorized  In  this 
Act  the  amounts  set  forth  In  aUb.section  ib». 
on  the  basis  of  January  1979  price  levels,  plui 
or  minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  justified 
by   reason  of  ordinary   fluctuations  of  con- 
struction cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  typr 
uf   construction   involved   liereit;    There  are 
ai.so   authorized    to   be   appropriated    to   the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    suili    additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  lor  the  cost  of  re- 
placement   rapacity,    energy    or    both    pur- 
ihased  under  section  2.  and  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  powerplants  author- 
ized by  this  Act    In  addition  th.re  are  also 
authorized    to    be    appropriated    beginniriR 
October    1,    1981.    to    the    Secretary    of    the 
Interior  the  sum  of  $1.4:8.000  for  construc- 
tion of  an  automated  gate  at  Lake  Helena 
bank    stabilization,    replacement    of    fishery 
access,  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational facilities  concurrent  with  the  con- 
struction  of   the   c:anyon   Ferry   powerplant 
enlargement. 

<bi  ( 1 1  Priant  powerplant  unit.  $19,150,000 

(2)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit.  $2,670  - 
ooo 

(3)  Canyon    Ferrv    powernlant    enlarge- 
ment. $87,600,000 

(4 1   Yellowtall  AfteroRv  powerplan'    $18- 
SOCOOO 

(5»   Buffalo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. $20,300,000 

16)  Hoover  Dam  powerplant  modification 
$279,000,000 

(7)  R«d  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  $21,000,000 

(8)  Stoney  Gorge  powerplant  unit  $1,918- 
000. 

(9)  Montlcello  powerplant  unit.  $8,770,000 
(lOi    Boca  powerplant   unit.  $930,000. 
iMi    Prosse-    powerplan'    unlr,    $1,240,000 
I  12  I  Blue  Mesa  powerplant,  $36,300,000 
(CI  There  arc  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 

priatea  beginninp  October  1.  1981  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  :? 
of  this  Act 

Srr  9  The  authorization  hereinabove  pro- 
vided by  this  A-'t  for  the  Canyon  Perry 
powerplant  enlargement  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program.  Montana   shall  become 


nnal  and  effective  twenty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment:  Protided  That  such  au- 
thorization shall  not  become  ellective  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  transmitted  a 
feasibility  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  the  aforesaid  date 
establishing  that  the  p.'oject  falls  to  meet 
contemporary  tests  of  economic  Justifica- 
tion or  creates  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental effects 
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FEDERAL  POWEK   MAi^KtTING  RE- 
VOLVING FUND  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asK  luianimaus  consent  that  tiie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  1064.  S.  1440. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  The 
bill  will  bo  .stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S  1440)  tc  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Fnerfy  to  utilize  revenues  from  power  mar- 
keting, to  carr.v  out  his  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  Aluskii  Power  Administration  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  Southwestern 
Power  Adminlsiratlon.  and  Western  Power 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Conuiuttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  tne 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the   following; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Power  Marketing  Revolving  Fund  Act  of 
1980". 

Sec  2  lai  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  appropriate  that  the  revenues, 
borrowings  !roin  Treasury,  or  appropriation;-, 
to  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
be  used  !or  operation,  maintenance,  con- 
*tr  tctioii.  and  other  program  purposes. 

'b)  Other  than  as  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  present  authority  snd  duties  o! 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  relating  to  the  West- 
ern Area  Power  Administration  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  Act  The  authority  and 
du'ies  of  the  Secretary  referred  to  Vereln 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  acting 
by  and  through  the  Administrator  of  West- 
ern Area  Power  Administration. 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  — 
lai  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

lb)  "Western"  means  Westeri:  Area  Power 
Administration. 

(C)  "Electric  power"  means  electric  ca- 
pacity or  electric  energy,  or  both 

(d)  "Construct"  or  "constrtiction"  means 
the  construction.  Improvement  betterment, 
additions  to.  and  replacements  of  tran.smis- 
slon  facilities,  including  participating  lolntly 
with  others  In  such   activities 

lei  "Major  transmisfiion  facilities'  means 
new  transmission  facilities: 

II)  to  be  used  to  provide  services  which 
were  not  previously  provided  by  Western  in- 
cluding facilities  which  are  to  be  used  for 
interconnecting  electrical  sj-stems  which 
have  not  been  previously  connected  by  fec- 
erally  owned  facilities,  or 

(21  for  which  the  total  estimated  con- 
struction or  acquisition  cost  represents  ar 
increase  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  fixed  assets  of  Western : 
Pro-i'ird.  houpvrr.  That  facilities  which  are 
not  major  transmission  facilities  under  (\ 
above  shal!  include  but  no»  be  limited  to 
lA)  a  transmission  line  used  In  whole  or 
111  part  to  .serve  a  customer  who.  at  the  time 
of  commencement  of  construction  of  the  new 
transmlsElon  line  used  by  Western  for  trans- 
served  by  Western  exclusively  over  its  facKl- 


UMI 


ties:  or  iBi  a  transmission  facility  which 
uses  as  a  major  portion  of  Its  route  a  pre- 
existing and  utilized  Western  right-of-wav 
or  which  is  adjacent  to  a  preexisting  Westerti 
trinsmisslon  line  used  by  Western  for  trans- 
mission of  power:  or  (Ci  the  rental  or  leas» 
of  exisllnif  transmission  facililie-^ 

Sec.  4  Subje'-t  to  .section  9.  th.e  Secretary 
shall  construct,  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise 
acquire  transmission  facilities  he  determines 
are  necessary  'o — 

lai  Integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal  or 
non-Federal  generating  units; 

(bi    provide  servue  to  customers: 

ic)  provide  interregional  transmission  fa- 
cilities;  or 

idi  maintain  electrical  stability  and  elec- 
•rical  reliability: 

Provided,  houever,  ."hat  the  Secretary  shall 
'lot  construct,  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise  ac- 
'liiire  anv  major  transmission  facili'ies  un- 
less the  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  the 
Initiation  of  such  construction,  lease,  rental. 
or  acquisition  is  specifically  approved  by  Act 
of  Congress;  Proiided  ;un)ier  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  crossing  or 
jther  use  of  Federal  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction cf  another  agency  except  with  the 
consent  <  f  such  agency  in  accordance  with 
•.ic  applicable  .aws  and  procedures  of  such 
.igency  or  the  construction  ol  any  facilities 
Oil  such  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
•  ien.-y  having  jurisdiction  of  such  lands. 
Tjursuant  to  laws  ..pplicable  to  those  lands: 
Proiid<'d  .KTihcT  That  for  transmission  fa- 
cilities constructed  Eub!;equent  to  establish- 
■nenl  of  the  Fund  -.inder  the  provision  ol 
this  section,  that  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
annually  to  If  cai  taxing  authorities,  withlii 
■vhose  Jurisdiction  any  .such  transmission  fa- 
cilities are  located,  and  which  facilities  are 
exempt  from  ad  valorem  taxation,  a  fee  in 
:.eu  of  ad  valorem  taxes  m  ar  amount  equal 
tc  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  such 
taxing  authorities  if  .such  transmission  fa- 
cilities were  owned  bv  an  inve.stor-owned 
utility. 

Sec.   5.   Subject  onlv  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  be- 
come a  member  of  anci  -o  pay  such  d;,cs  and 
meinoership  fees  in  .sucn  professional,  util- 
ity    industrv    a".d   ether   societ.es.    associa- 
tions  and  institutes   together  with  expenses 
-Plated  to  such  memberships,  as  the  Secre- 
tary  determines  to   be   necessary   or   appro- 
priate to  carry  out  tiic  purpo.ses  of  this  Act. 
.3ec.  6    (a)  There  is  established  as  of  April 
1.  1981  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  fund  for  Western.  This  fund  -vill  be  called 
•he     Western     Area     Power    Administration 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund  ■>. 
Except     as   otherwise    specifically    provided, 
revenues  available  for  repayment  of  invest- 
:nents  .shall   continue   to   be  applied   first   to 
repayment  of  investments  bearing  the  high- 
est interest  rates  and  to  accom.plish  repay- 
ment over  the  repayment  period  established 
pursuant  to  law    The  Fund  shall  consist  of 
i  1 1  a.l  receipts,  collections,  and  recoveries  of 
'Vestern  In  cash  from  all  sources  related  to 
liower  niarketlne  activities.  Including  funds 
received  m  trust.     2)    al!  monevs  loaned  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  8  thereof. 
i3i  anv  appropriations  made  bv  the  Coiiere.ss 
for  -he  Fund,  and   (4)    the  unexpended  bal- 
iiiicos    of    funds    apcrnprlated    or    otherwise 
made  available  for  the  n.se  of  Western    which 
balances  are  l-.erebv  au'horized  to  be  Trans- 
ferred  to  the  Fund.   .«l   funds   transferred 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  ex:?e^diture 
hv  the  Secretary,  as  authorised   in   this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  relatine  to  Western   subject 
to  such  limitations  as  :nav  be  prescribed  by 
anv    apolicable    apnroprlaMon    Act    effective 
durine   such   perlrd   as   may   elanse   be'ween 
their  transfer  a'ld  rhe  aoroval  bv  the  Con- 
press  of  -he  firs'  sub''e"uent  annual  budpet 
'b>  The  Secretary  mav  make  expenditures 
from  such  Fund,  notwithstanding  any  rxlst- 


ing  statute  requiring  the  deposit  of  such 
re.enues  or  receipts  m  other  funds,  which 
shall  have  oeen  Included  la  the  annual 
budcet  submitted  to  Congress,  without  fur- 
ther appropriation  and  without  fiscal  year 
.imitation,  but  within  such  specific  directives 
or  limitations  as  may  be  included  m  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  any  purpose  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed 
'..pon  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  law  relating 
■.o  the  program  of  Western,  including  but 
not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  mamng  such  payments  to  the  Water 
and  Power  Re.sources  Service  for  the  credit 
of  the  Reclamation  Fund,  other  funds  or 
accounts,  as  are  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
iaw  to  be  made  into  such  funds  or  accounts 
in  connection  with  reclamation  protects; 

i2)  operation.  i::alntenance.  repair,  and 
relocation,  to  the  extent  such  relocation  is 
not  provided  for  under  paragraph  ilO'  be- 
low,  of    transmission   facilities; 

1 3)  conducting  electrical  research,  develop- 
ment, investigations,  experimentation,  tests. 
and  other  such  studies- 

i4i  marketing  of  electric  power: 
1 5)    transmission  over  facilities  of  others 
and  rental  or  lease  of  facilities; 

'6 1  purchase  of  electric  power  (including 
the  entitlement  of  electric  plant  capability; 
A  I  to  meet  temporary  deficiencies  In  electric 
power  which  Western  .«  obligated  bv  con- 
tract to  supply,  (B)  which  has  been  here- 
tofore undertaken  with  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purchase  or  (Ci  if  to  be  naid  for 
'vith  funds  provided  bv  other  entities  for 
such  purDose  i.nder  a  'n'st  or  acencv  ar- 
rangement: Provided,  'louerer.  T^at  pur- 
chases from  ft  snecific  electric  plant  shal!  be 
limited  to  ten  years: 

(7)  defraving  emergencv  expenditures  or 
i-:surin-r  continuous  operation: 

(8i  lA)  acqulrine  such  goods,  lands  or  In- 
terests in  real  or  personal  nroperty.  and  (B) 
paying  dues  and  membership  fees  in  elec- 
•rical  coopeiatives  and  in  ."uch  pr'y- 
ie=s.onaI.  utility,  industry,  and  other 
societies.  associations  .ind  .nstlttites. 
together  -.vith  expenses  related  to  such 
memberships,  including  b'lt  not  limited  to 
the  acquisitions  and  payments  set  forth  in 
the  general  provisions  of  the  annual  ap- 
prooriations  Act  fur  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  n°c- 
es-ary  or  annroririate  in  oarrving  out  the 
pur-osescf  this  Act: 

•P)  develcDine  and  implementlne  pro- 
crams  and  methods  bv  which  the  ciis'omprs 
and  ultimate  customers  of  Western  volun- 
tarilv  m.av  conserve  and  efficiently  use  po'ver- 
1 101  construction,  acquisition,  and  ais- 
posal  of  transmission  facilities:  Provided, 
nouevcr.  That  such  construction  or  acouisl- 
tion  b\  Western  may  be  financed  with  rev- 
enues from  reclamation  projects  onlv  io 
the  e.^tent  that  such  construction  or  ac- 
quLsition  is  in  accord  with  law  covering  the 
individual  projects  for  wnich  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation  was  .ormerly  the  power 
marketing  agency; 

11)  paying  the  principal,  interest,  pre- 
miums, discounts,  and  expenses,  if  any.  in 
•onnection  vith  the  renayment  ot  funds 
borrowed  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act 
Including  provisicn  for  and  maintenance 
of  reserve  and  other  funds  established  in 
connection   therewith; 

.121  making  payments  to  the  credit  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for 
all  unpaid  costs  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
law  to  be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the 
L-eneral  fund  of  the  Trea-urv  in  connection 
•vith  the  projects  from  which  Western 
markets  the  power;  and 

(13)  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  tc 
local  taxing  authorities  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4  above. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  the  purposes  pro- 
vided in  section  6ibH  10)  may  be  made  from 
the  remainder  of  gross  receipts  of  Western 
from     all     sources     (excluding     borrowings 


pursuant  to  section  8)  after  first  deducting 
funds  held  in  trust  and  the  costs  listed  in 
section    6(b)(1)    through    (b)(9),    (b)(in 
lb)    121    and  'b)  (13). 

(d)  Moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  wh.ch  appropriated,  and  moneys 
received  by  the  Secretary  in  trust  shaU  be 
u.sed  only  for  carrying  out  such  trust.  The 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  tfie  same  manner  as  they  are 
applied  to  the  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations  named  in  section  101  of  such 
Act.  but  nothing  in  the  proviso  of  section 
105  of  such  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing the  powers  and  authorities  -.rranted  to 
tl.e   Secretary   elsewhere   in   this   Act 

'eldi  The  Secretary  shall  keen  the  of- 
ficial record  of  Western's  operations,  expendi- 
tures, receipts,  repav-ments  of  debts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  pavments  to 
funds,  mciuding  reclamation  project  funds, 
and  shall  obtain  annually  an  inaependent 
c.->mmerical-tvpe  audit  of  such  acco-jnts.  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  audltinB 
standards 

2>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 105  and  106  of  the  Gov«^rnment  Corpo- 
ration Con'ro;  Act.  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  Western  shall  be  audited  bv  the 
Comptroller  General  at  such  limes  and  to 
such  extent  as  the  Comptroller  General 
<1(?en:s  necessarv.  and  reports  cf  the  re- 
sults of  each  rtudit  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
ere.ss  within  six  and  one-half  months  follow- 
ins;  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  bv  the 
audit.  ' 

(f)  1 1  1  The  Secre:ar^•  .shall  maintain  seoa- 
rate  accountine  for  the  mdi- idual  proiects 
of  Western  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation was  formerlv  the  power  market- 
ing agencv  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
g.-am.  Central  Valley  proiect  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participatinp  projects), 
Provo  River  project.  CoUbran  oroject.  Rici 
fVrande  project  Boulder  Canvon  nroject. 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project.  Parker-Davis 
project.  Faicon  and  Amistad  proiects  ano 
the  Central  Arizona  project,  :  Prot-tdcd,  That 
tne  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  :he 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service  for  the 
Colorado  River  Dam  Fund,  the  Upper  Colo- 
r.ado  River  Basin  F  md.  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Biisin  Development  Fund,  and  the  Rec- 
-amation  Fund  on  a  timely  basis  for  repay- 
ment of  reimbursable  project  expenses  and 
other  obligations  required  by  statu'e  to  be 
made  from  power  revenues. 

2)  Amounts  to  be  retained  in  the  Western 
Fund  for  expenses  cohered  in  section  S'br 
i3).  :hl(8i(B<.  and  'bM9>  from  revenues 
collected  from  power  marketing  activities 
from  .-ecamation  proetts  shall  not,  in  anv 
one  year  exceed  1  per  centum,  unless  other- 
wise -ointlv  determinerl  bv  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter:or.  of  the 
total  obieatjons  contained  in  that  fiscal  year 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  'or 
Western. 

!3)  Determination  jf  amounts  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  Western  Fund  for  Western's 
ODe-a*iors  and  "he  amo"n's  to  be  t-ar.s'p-red 
to  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice under  secticn  6  bi  (  1  j  shall  be  developed 
jointly  by  Western  ana  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  at  the  beginning  of  each 
f.scal  vear  f'-,r  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  and 
shall  include  corrections  to  transactions  of 
'he  previous  fiscal  year  based  on  Snai  data. 
Reserves  and  other  receipts  remainin?  in  the 
Fund  attributable  to  a  reclamation  pro-ect 
shall  be  credited  to  such  projects  and  the 
project  obligation  as  provided  .n  reclama- 
tion law. 

igi  All  obligations  incurred  bv  the  Secre- 
tary for  and  on  behalf  of  a  pow-er  adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  ih  s  Act  shall  be  secured 
solely  by  Westerns  revenues  (of  'he  power 
system  involved  I  which  are  derived  from  the 
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sale  of  electric  power  and  related  services. 
Such  obllRatlons  shall  not  be  nor  shall  they 
be  deemed  to  be  Keiieral  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Sec  7  For  cash  management  purposes, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  investment  of 
sach  moneys  as  he  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  nonmarketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
maturities  not  to  exceed  one  year,  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
•aklnn  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
ane  market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  Slates  with  re- 
malnlnt?  periods  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  maturities  of  such  nonmarketable  obll- 
fjatlons 

Set  8  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
borrow  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  contained  In  appropriation  Acts  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to 
time  in  the  name  and  for  and  on  behalf  of 
Western  to  assist  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  transmission  facllltle-, 
to  be  used  by  Western  The  repayment  of 
such  loans  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  account 
the  manner  prevailing  In  the  open  market 
in  which  utility  indebtedness  Is  repaid,  the 
distinction  between  short-term  borrowing 
to  refund  short-term  obligations  during  the 
postconstructlon  perUKl.  and  the  useful  life 
of  the  facilities  for  which  funds  are  to  be 
twirrowecl  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
if  rumparable  maturltlea.  plus  an  amount 
sufTlrient  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
>i  the  Treasury  to  provide  a  return  com- 
parable ti.  the  rates  prevailing  In  the  market 
foi  similar  bonds  Issued  by  government 
corporations  but  not  to  exceed  the  Interest 
rate  which  would  be  applied  to  such  bonds 
If  they  were  purchased  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nance Bank  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  funds  to  be  loaned  pursuant  to  this 
tiecllon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorised to  u.se  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereinafter  In 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
liond  Act.  as  now  or  hereinafter  In  force,  are 
extended  to  include  the  loans  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  The  loaned  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  forthwith 
following  a<-ceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
amount  of  Western  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$300  000  ruio 

ibl  The  principal  and  Intereat  on  such 
obligations  shall  he  pavable  .vilely  from  the 
.Secretary's  net  prm-eeds  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "net 
proceeds"  shall  mean  the  remainder  of  the 
l.'ro.s»  receipts  of  Western  from  all  sources 
after  first  dediicting  fnnds  held  In  tnist  and 
the  costs  listed  in  sections  8(bl(l)  through 
6(b)(9)  and  shall  Include  reserve  or  other 
funds  created  from  such  receipts 

Sec  9  (a)  Unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  the  Secretary  shall  not 
expend  funds  miide  available  under  this  Act 
other  than  funds  specifically  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  such  purpose,  to  acquire 
any  operating  transmission  facility  by  con- 
demnation Proi'tded.  That  this  provision 
shall  not  restrict  the  acnulsltlon  of  the  right 
to  cross  such  a  facility  by  condemnation 

lb)  In  order  t.i  develop  the  transmission 
resources  available  to  Western  In  an  eco- 
nomic manner  and  to  avoid  duplication  — 

(I)  Western  shall  cooperate  In  transmis- 
sion system  plannlnj-  with  utilities  noeratlng 
In  the  area  served  by  Western  and  shall  par- 
ticipate In  Joint  construction  of  trarumlsslon 
facilities  where  appropriate    and 


(2  I  Western  shall  provide  the  opportunity 
for  participation  by  others,  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  the  Joint  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  transmlsilon  lines  to  be  construced 

(c)  Western  shall  provide  written  notice 
of  the  activities  described  in  secticn  4  of  this 
Act  at  least  sixty  days  prior  t<j  submission  of 
the  annual  budget  to  the  Congress  to  entities 
with  which  Western  has  power  related  con- 
tracts The  budget  submittal  shall  Include  a 
description  of  the  Joint  planning  and  coordi- 
nation that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
each  transmission  line  construction  project 
as  required  by  this  section  Provision  shall  be 
made  for  a  public  meeting  on  such  budget 
which  shall  take  place  prior  to  Its  submission 
to  Congress 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
transmission  facilities  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  hnds  that  a 
wheeling  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  the  service  determined  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  specified  herein  using 
existing  facilities  at  costs  based  on  the  cost 
of  service  for  the  wheeling  agency 

Sec  10  The  Secretary  shall  Include  with 
his  annual  budget  submission  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflalrj  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvei  Information  describing  the  ac- 
tivities of  Western  In  the  preceding  nscal 
year.  Including  specific  identification  of  any 
construction,  acquisition,  and  disposal  of 
iraniimlsslon  facilities  and  summarlz.ng  ex- 
penditures pursuant  to  section  6(b)(1) 
through  section  6(b)  (10). 

Sec  11  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute authority  for  Western  to  acquire  di- 
rect ownership  of  electric  power  generating 
capacity  or  facilities,  or  to  participate  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  any  new  elec- 
tric power  generating  project  unless  such 
capanty,  facility  or  project  Is  part  of  a  re- 
search, demonstration,  fleld-test.  prototype 
of  small-scale  project 

IIP    AMENDMENT    NO.    tSXS 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have  two 
ameiidmenUs.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ihev  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  send 
these  amendments  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hat- 
field* . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr   Baker  i 
for    Mr     HATrTEi.n.     proposes    an     unprinled 
amendment   numbered   1826  en  bloc 

On  page  1.  strike  the  title  In  the  two 
places  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof. 
"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  utilize 
revenues  from  power  marketing  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  related  to  Western  Area 
Power  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 

On  page  15.  line  5,  strike  "Federal"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Western  Area" 

On  page  29,  lines  2  &  3,  strike  "summariz- 
ing" and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  summary 
of" 

On  page  29.  line  10,  strllie  "of"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  p  17  line  22,  following  "lands  "  st'U-e 
the  balance  of  section  4  (through  line  6  on 
p  18)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

PTftfided  turther.  That,  for  transmission 
facilities  constructed  subsequent  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fund  under  the  provision  of 
this  section.  Western  shall  pav  annually  to 
states  and  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  within  whose  Jurisdictions  anv 
such  transmission  facilities  are  located,  en 
Impact  payment  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the   total   amounts  of  money   which   would 


be  received  by  such  states  and  units  with 
respect  to  such  facilities  from  an  Investor 
owned  utility  if  such  facilities  were  owned 
by  such  a  utility  Proi  ided  lurther.  That  no 
such  payment  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion vith  respect  to  any  land  or  interesus  iii 
land  ov^ned  by  the  United  Slates  within  the 
Western  service  area  and  administered  by 
any  Federal  agency  other  than  Western  with- 
out regard  to  how  the  United  States  obtained 
ownership  thereof  Including  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  acquired  or  withdrawn  by  a 
Federal  agency  for  purposes  of  such  agency 
and  subsequently  made  available  to  Westeni 
for  such  facilities  " 

On  p  22,  strike  lines  9  and  10  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  '  il3i  making 
Impact    pavment>  as   provided   In  section  4 

•  Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  S  1440 
is  the  result  of  a  3-vear  effort  on  the  pan 
of  the  electric  power  interests  m  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  f.nd  a  better  way  of  op- 
erating the  Federal  system  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  agency  and  its  customers, 
both  public  and  private  utilities  WAPA 
IS  the  Federal  marketing  agent  for  the 
power  produced  at  ttie  dam.s  built  and 
opcrat«l  b.v  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — 
now  Water  and  Power  Resource.s  Serv- 
ice— and  the  Corp.s  of  p:ngineer.s  in  15 
Western  States 

The  bill  would  allow  WAPA  to  operate 
on  a  self-supporlng  businesslike  basis 
through  direct  utilization  of  its  own  reve- 
nues and  direct  borrowings  against  thase 
revenues. 

It  would  permit  WAPA  to  exercise  its 
major  fiinctions  in  close  coordination 
with  the  utilities  and  respond  to  always- 
changing  loads  and  requirements  of  area 
regional  p»owcr  situations 

It  would  permit  normal  oi)eration  and 
maintenance  activities  to  be  ix?rformed 
on  an  optimally  planned  basis  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  annual  appropria- 
tions, which  often  bear  no  resemblance  to 
rational  scheduling 

It  would  avoid  the  continual  shifting 
of  funds  among  appropriations  accounts 
and  requests  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions 

It  would  accommodate  planning  for 
needed  facility  replacements  on  a  timely 
basis  and  avoid  costly  postponements  t>e- 
cause  of  appropriation  cutbacks. 

It  would  avoid  the  continual  problem 
of  estimating,  requesting,  and  receiving 
funds  for  ix)wer  purchases  and  wheeling 
exfjenses. 

It  would  avoid  transmiss-.nn  construc- 
tion .stretchouts  and  delays  due  to  the 
appropriations  process,  resulting  in  more 
efBcient  schedules  and  consequent  sav- 
ings to  the  ratepayers  of  the  region. 

It  would  result  in  better  service  over- 
all to  W.APAs  customers  at  lower  ccst 
without  subsidy,  which  has  been  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  ex- 
perience since  that  agency  was  put  on  a 
self-financing  basis  in  1974 

In  brief,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  create 
a  revolving  fund  and  borrowing  author- 
ity, retain  all  repayment  requirements  of 
WAPA,  maintain  the  existing  basin  ac- 
counts, provide  that  WAPA  cannot  em- 
bark on  maior  new  construction  without 
conpress'onal  approval,  eliminate  the  an- 
nual authorizAtions  and  appronriations 
process  in  W.^P.^  [wwtr  marketing,  as- 
sure that  power  revenues  are  first  dls- 
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tributed  to  meet  obligations  of  the  proj- 
ects and  the  reclamation  fund,  require 
independent  commerical-type  audits  an- 
nually, and  establish  a  joint  utility- 
WAPA  planning  process  for  future  trans- 
mission construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  affects 
the  so-called  impact  payment  provi- 
sion in  section  4,  first  tying  it  to  actual 
impacts  of  Federal  transmission  facilities 
on  State  and  local  government,  rather 
than  arbitrarily  establishing  payment 
levels  at  whatever  such  governments' 
levels  of  ad  valorem  taxation  may  be.  Ex- 
perience shows,  however,  that  such  im- 
pacts may  be  very  substantial,  so  the 
amendment  does  set  an  upper  limit  at  the 
amount  of  revenue  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment would  receive  with  resr>ect  to  a 
particular  facility  if  such  facility  were 
owned  by  a  private  utility.  I  believe  that 
this  uncoupling  of  the  formula  from  tax- 
ation rates  and  coupling  to  actual  im- 
pacts solves  the  two  major  problems  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  stated  he  had  with  the  provision 
m  the  bill,  yet  it  preserves  the  coalition 
of  support  for  the  bill  by  the  many  and 
diverse  power  interests  in  the  region.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman.  Sena- 
tor J.ACKsoN.  and  the  distingui.shed  chair- 
man-to-be.  Senator  McClure  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment • 

•  Mr  McCLURE  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  Question'' 

Mr  HATFIELD  Yes  certainly  I  yield 
to  mv  friend  from  Idaho 

Mr  McCLURE  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  a,ssure  that 
more  than  "token"  payments  be  made  to 
States  and  local  governments  m  consid- 
eration of  the  impacts  which  mav  be  as- 
sociated with  Western's  new  transmis- 
sion facilities''  I  am  concerned  that  if 
wo  uncouplf^  these  paymenUs  from  the  ad 
valorem  taxation  levels  Western  may  use 
its  discretion  to  make  ridiculouslv  small 
payments 

Mr  HATFIELD  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  definitely  the  intent  to  re- 
quire payments  which  realistically  reflect 
the  full  measure  of  imparts  on  these  gov- 
ernmental units  from  future  additions  to 
Western's  tran.smussion  facilities  In  es- 
tablisfmm  the  levels  of  these  payments, 
Western  shall  consider  what  prevailing 
ad  valorem  tax  rates  may  be.  for  they  are 
a  valid  indicator  of  the  revenue  require- 
ments of  such  governments  due  to  serv- 
ices they  render  m  com  unction  with  the 
existence  of  these  facilities* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion i'-  on  agrepini-'  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  'UP  No.  1826 1  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propo.sed. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute    a.s  amended 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
utilize  revenues  from  power  marketing  to 
carry  out  his  respanslbllltles  related  to  West- 
ern Area  Power  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
ROY  P,  BENAVIDEZ 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr,  Stennis  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R,  8386  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bin  (H.R  8386)  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  P 
Benavldez 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEJ^,  Mr,  President,  this  bill 
was  intrcxluced  for  the  benefit  of  Roy  P. 
Benavidez  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Jo  nt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  have  thoroughly 
reviewed  this  matter  and  have  recom- 
mended this  action.  I  have  been  working 
with  Senator  Tower  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  on  this  matter  since  the 
early  1970's.  Although  Sergeant  Bena- 
videz received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  I  have  long  felt  that  his  actions 
are  worthy  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor, 

Master  Sergeant  Benavidez  served  with 
the  Fifth  Special  Forces  Group  in  'Viet- 
nam. On  May  2,  1968,  he  volunteered  to 
join  a  rescue  team  attempting  to  remove 
a  12 -man  recon  team  of  his  unit  that  had 
been  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  landing  zone.  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  jumped  from  the  heli- 
copter and  was  wounded  twice  attempt- 
ing to  work  his  way  to  the  woimded  or 
dead  team  members.  Upon  reaching  his 
team  members,  he  helped  establish  a  de- 
fense area,  started  carr>'ing  wounded  to 
the  awaiting  helicopter  and  was  again  hit 
by  enemy  fire. 

Before  all  the  wounded  had  been 
loaded  into  the  helicopter,  it  was  hit  and 
rolled  on  its  side.  Sergeant  Benavidez 
then  removed  the  wounded  crew  mem- 
bers and  continued  to  direct  the  defense 
of  the  group.  Finding  an  emergency  ra- 
dio, he  directed  air  strikes  against  the 
enemy  to  reduce  the  fire  from  the  ad- 
vancing enemy. 

Another  helicopter  was  called  in  to 
evacuate  the  team  members,  Wh  le  seri- 
ously wounded,  Sergeant  Benavidez  again 
started  carrj-ing  the  dead  and  wounded 
to  the  helicopter  and  was  for  a  fourth 
time  wounded.  After  getting  all  the  dead 
and  wounded  team  members  on  the  heli- 
copter, the  sergeant  finally  was  evacu- 
ated. 


As  a  result  of  his  actions,  Sergeant 
Benavidez  was  later  discharged  from  the 
Army  with  an  80-percent  disability, 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  would  waive  the 
time  limitation  contained  in  section  3744 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  President  to  award  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Sergeant  Benavidez.  Section 
3744  requires  that  the  award  be  made 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  act 
justifying  the  award.  Although  recom- 
mended by  his  commander  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  courageous  actions,  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  was  denied  this  honor 
because  of  a  lack  of  direct  evidence.  Early 
this  year  an  eyewitness  to  the  sergeant's 
actions  was  finally  located  and  clearly 
established  the  claim  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Sergeant  Benavidez, 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  heroiMn 
demonstrated  by  Sergeant  Benandez,  I 
am  proud  to  sponsor  this  legislation 
which  will  enable  him  to  receive  the  rec- 
ognition and  acknowledgement  that  he 
so  rightly  desires,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  legislation,* 
•  Mr,  TOWER  Mr,  President.  HJl,  8386 
will  enable  the  nominaticm  of  M, 
Sgt  Roy  P,  Benavidez  for  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  This  action 
was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Our  action  today  will  permit  the  proper 
recognition  of  a  genuine  American  hero. 

Master  Sergeant  Benavidez,  while  as- 
signed to  a  special  forces  unit  in  'Viet- 
nam, IS  crechted  with  having  saved  the 
lives  of  several  wounded  comrades  in  the 
face  of  withering  enemy  fire  after  he.  too. 
had  been  severely  wounded.  His  nomina- 
tion for  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  made 
possible  by  testimony  just  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  only  remaining  eye  wit- 
ness who  was  on  the  ground  with  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  at  the  time  of  his  heroic 
acts. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
Texans  when  I  express  the  profoimd 
pride  that  I  hold  for  Roy  Benavidez.  His 
actions  are  exemplary  of  the  courage, 
dedication,  and  sacrifice  that  Texans 
have  readily  demonstrated  throughout 
our  history  when  called  upon  to  serve 
their  coimtry, 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  this  worthy  legislation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  83861  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


S    3225  ORDERED  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  1184.  S  3225.  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Roy  P.  Benavidez  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DKSIONATTNQ  TBK  JOBXt  D.  LARK- 
INS.   JR     PEDBRAL  BITZLTONO 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Randolph.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Environment  ind  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R  4231,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  cleric  will 
state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  IcKtslative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  bin.  H.R  4231.  to  desl»jnat»  the  "John 
D.  Larklns.  Jr  ,  Federal  Building" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

UP    AMrNDMCNT     NO       IBST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'i'RD  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Bentsen.  The 
amendment  Is  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bentsen 
and  Mr   Domenici. 

The  PKFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Rob- 
hit  C.  Byrd).  for  Mr  3bktsi:n  and  Mr. 
DoMENtrt.  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  1827. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  '.Ine  8.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  The  Fiibllc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  o(  1965  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  (ollowlng  new  section: 

".Sec.  518.  (a)il  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Secrei.irv  '  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  make  a 
grant  to  each  e'ik;lble  local  educational 
agency  for  the  foii.sinictlon  of  school  facili- 
ties In  order  to  assist  such  agencies  in  pro- 
viding education  to  immigrant  children. 

"i2t  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
Immigrant  children  aged  Ave  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  who  are  enrolled  at  the  schools 
of  that  agency  and  (or  whom  that  agency 
provided  free  public  education  during  the 
school   year   1978-1979,  multlplle<l   by  $1,000 

"(3)  (A)  A  local  education  agency  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
If  the  number  of  Immigrant  children  en- 
rolled during  such  year  at  the  schools  of  that 
agency  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  fifty  and 
Is  equal  to  7  per  centum  or  more  of  all  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who 
are  enrolled  at  such  school  during  each  year 

'*B)  No  immigrant  child  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  by  any  local 
educational  agency  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  parents  of  such  child  reside  within 
the  school  district  of  such  agency, 

"(III  the  guardian  of  such  child  resides 
within  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 

"(111)  the  individual  having  lawful  control 
of  the  Immigrant  child  resides  within  the 
school  district  of  such  agency,  or 

"(iv)  such  child  resides  within  the  school 
district  of  such  agency. 

'(C)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
numtier  of  immigrant  children  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  be  made,  when- 
ever actual  satisfaction  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  t>asLs  of  estimates.  No  such 
deternUnatlon  shall  operate,  because  of  an 
onderestlmatlon.    to   deprive   any    local    ed- 


ucatianaj  agency  of  lt«  entiuement  to  any 
p«>^ient  I  or  the  amount  thereof)  under  this 
secuon  to  which  such  agency  would  be  en- 
iitled  had  suoh  determlnAtton  t>e«n  made  on 
the  btukls  of  accurate  data 

'i4iiai  Vx>T  purpoaes  of  this  action  the 
Federal  share  of  the  grant  shall  be  100 
percent. 

ibi  Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  Rrant  under 
thla  section  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  amotint  determined  for  .«\ich  agency  un- 
der subeeotion  (bi  Is  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide such  agency  with  any  meaningful 
a&«tstance  In  the  education  of  tmmlgraiu 
children. 

1  c  I  1 1 1  Not  to  exceed  $22  500,000  per  fiscal 
year  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  secUon  105  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  yean>  ending  September  30.  1981.  and 
September  30.  1982  may  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  making  grants  to  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section 

"(2 1  If  'Jae  sum  appropriated  (or  making 
grants  under  this  secUon  is  not  sufflclent  to 
pay  in  full  the  total  amount  which  local 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  section,  the  entitlements  of  such 
local  educatlcnal  agencies  shall  be  ratably 
reduced  to  the  extent  necessarv  to  bnng  the 
aggregate  of  such  entitlements  within  the 
amitfi  of  the  amount  so  approfirlated. 

"'di(l)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
oe  entitled  to  any  grant  under  this  section 
unleas  that  a^jency  subnuts  an  application  to 
fie  Secretary  at  such  time  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
Each  such  application  shall — 

■(A)  provide  that  the  grant  made  under 
this  section  be  used  for  the  conitructlon  of 
school  facilities  to  be  adnUn littered  by  such 
agency; 

■|B»  prcn-lde  a><surances  that  the  applica- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment: 

■iC>  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  estab- 
lished as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  proper  dis- 
posal of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  agency  under  thLs  section,   and 

"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
other  information  and  reports  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  section. 

"(2l  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  par- 
agraph I  1 )  of  this  secUon  The  Secretary 
shall  not  hnally  disapprove  an  application  of 
a  local  educational  agency  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing 
to  such  agency. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretai^  after  a  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  any  local  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  Is  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  that 
agent  y  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  agency  under  this  section  until 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  the 
Secretary  Is  so  satisfied  no  further  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  local  educational  agency 
under  this  section 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 
■il)  the  term  'cottstructlon'  means  (A) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures  and  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  equipment  therefor;  or  (  Bi  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  structures  not  owned  by  any 
agency  making  application  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section;  or  (C)  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion Mncludlng  the  acquisition.  Installation. 
modernization,  or  replacement  of  equip- 
ment) of  existing  structures;  or  (D)  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going; 

"(2)  the  term  'elementary  school'  means  a 


aay  or  residential  school  wnich  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

"(3)  the  term  secondary  school'  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  detemuned  under  State 
law; 

■'(4)  the  term  'free  public  education' 
means  education  which  Is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense  under  public  supervision  and  di- 
rection, and  without  tuition  charge,  and 
which  is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
school  education  in  the  applicable  State. 
"(5)  the  term  local  educational  agency 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  which  is  a  member  of  the  South 
West  Border  Regional  Commission,  and  lo- 
cated in  a  county  designated  for  inclusion 
In  such  Commission  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  for  either  administra- 
tive control  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform 
a  service  function  for.  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  m  a  city,  county,  town- 
ship, school  district,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  such  State,  or  such  combination 
of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are  recog- 
nized in  such  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  and  such  term  also  Includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  in  such 
Slate  having  administrative  control  aiul  di- 
rection of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school; 

"(6»  the  term  'Immigrant  child"  means  a 
child  born  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
who  has  legally  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  or  l)orn  of  parents  who  h.iye  legally 
Immigrated  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  a  child  In  a  family  which  is  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing another  government  in  a  diplomatic  or 
•similar  cipaclty),  and  who  is  provided  free 
ptibllc  education  by  a  local  educational 
agency  of  a  State; 

■■|7i  the  term  'school  facilities'  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities;  and  Initial 
caulpment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  but 
such  term  does  not  include  athletic  stadi- 
ums, or  structures  or  facilities  intended 
primarily  for  athletic  exhibitions,  contests, 
or  games  or  other  events  for  which  admis- 
sion is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public: 
and 

■'i8i  the  term  'State  educational  Agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  offlcer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  ag;ency.  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law" 

"i9)  the  term  'meaningful  a.sslstance' 
means  a  minimum  grant  of  $50,000" 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  is  to  enable  bor- 
der school  districts  throughout  the 
Southwest  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
the  expense  of  educating  large  numoers 
of  legal  alien  children. 

There  are  three  points  I  would  like  to 
stress  in  regard  to  my  border  school 
amendment.  First,  it  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
gional and  Community  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  on  May  16.  1978 

Second,  an  almost  identical  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Senate  as  part 
of  the  National  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  which  is  cur- 
rently— and  hopelessly — stalled  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  for  reasons  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  this  provision. 

Third,  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  authorize  the  ex- 


penditure ..'f  any  additional  funds  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981 

Mr  President  with  all  the  attention 
lavished  on  tiie  real  problem  of  illegal 
immigration  into  this  country  and  ex- 
ceptional refugee  flows  from  countries 
like  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  m  the  normal  course 
of  events  .America  welcomes  a  ven.-  sub- 
stantial number  of  legal  immigrants 
ever>'  year. 

During  the  past  3  year,'^,  for  example, 
over  100.000  Mexican  citizens  have  been 
legally  admitted  to  this  country.  That  is 
a  figure  greater  tnan  the  population  of 
Webb  County.  Tex  .  which  includes  the 
major  border  city  of  I..:iredo 

For  a  variety  of  rea.sons  a  di.spropor- 
tionate  number  of  these  new  immigrants 
from  Mexico,  who  are  admitted  to  this 
country  in  accordance  with  national 
policy,  tend  to  settle  m  border  areas 
throughout  the  South we.si  Many  have 
family  in  those  areas,  are  comfortable 
with  the  language  and  cultural  patterns 
of  the  border,  and  are  not  too  far  from 
friends  and  relatives  left  behind  in 
Mexico. 

In  many  ways  it  is  ironic  that  the 
American  border  towns  and  cities  caJled 
upon  to  host  so  many  new  immigrants 
are  thenrselves  among  the  le:\.st  economi- 
cally advantaged  areas  of  .America.  It  is 
a  fact.  Mr.  President  that  the  poorest 
areas  of  this  country-  are  located  m  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  And  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  many  of  these  same  regions  have  a 
very  high  proportion  of  legal  alien  chil- 
dren. 

With  imm'gration  policy  determined  at 
the  national  level.  I  believe  we  have  a 
concurrent  obligation  to  assist  those 
areas  of  our  Nation  most  directly  affected 
by  the  results  of  that  policy  Wc  have 
been  quick  to  provide  such  a.ssistance  to 
areas  that  have  accommodated  flows  of 
refugees  from  Cuba  and  Southeast  .'^sia 
Yet  to  date  we  have  failed  to  rerofmize 
the  long-term  burden  placed  oi:  border 
areas  by  our  immigration  policy 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would 
make  a  total  of  $4,5  million  available  m 
fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  to  border  .school 
districts  for  the  construction  of  new 
classrooms.  The  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerte 
through  the  Economc  Development  Ad- 
ministration, with  funding  fur  the  con- 
struction of  new  educational  facilities 
allocated  on  the  bii.sis  of  SI. 000  per  legal 
immigrant  child.  Only  school  districts 
with  at  least  7  percent  alien  enrollment 
and  a  minimum  of  ,50  such  students 
would  be  eliyiDle  to  apply  for  a.ssistance 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  simply 
to  .make  policy.  We  m'ust  also  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
our  action.^;.  The  existence  of  large  num- 
bers of  legally  admitted  alien  children 
m  the  schools  of  the  poorest  recions  of 
America  is  a  very  real  and  lepitimate 
problem. 

My  amendment  will  help  resolve  that 
p.-oblem  It  will  help  these  hard-pre.ssed 
school  districts  better  prepare  thousands 
of  youns?  children  for  the  requirements 
of  citi/en^hip  in  our  country.  It  will  help 
make  quality  education  avaUable  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 
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Mr.  President, 
this  amendment 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate: 
iroin  Texas  amendment  This  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered and  accepted  by  ine  Environment 
and  Pubhc  Works  Comm.ittee  anc  ac- 
cepted by  the  full  Senate  to  the  Nauona. 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  last  year 

Due  to  extreme  differences  between 
the  Senate  ar.d  Hou.-e  versions  of  the  bill 
and  after  months  of  irymg  to  reach  an 
agreement,  the  Congress  opted  to  pass 
a  .simple  extension  o'  the  EDA  programs. 
Consequently,  b-...i:jr  Bentsen  ^  amend- 
ment was  lost 

This  amendment  i.s  noncontroversial  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  anc  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  Mexican  border 
areas  of  this  Nation.  It  earmarks  $45  mil- 
lion from  existing  Economic  Dtvel- 
(jpment  Administration  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  and  1982  to  counties  along 
the  border  whose  sclioois  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  mtiux  of  legal 
aliens  into  the  area.  I  want  to  stress.  Mr. 
President,  that  these  border  schools  are 
growin::  at  a  rapid  rate  because  of  legal 
aliens  coming  into  the  area,  and  the 
money  would  be  used  to  overcome  the 
seriously  crowded  conditions  existing  in 
the  schooLs, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  school 
districts  in  my  State  that  could  possibly 
benefit  from  this  program.  Those  three 
districts  are  as  follows:  Cloudcroft  Pub- 
lic School  District,  Hatch  Valle\  Public 
.•^('lioo:  District,  and  Gadsden  Independ- 
ent School  District 

This  IS  an  important  amendment,  and 
one  that  I  urce  this  body  to  accept. 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  Presicieni,  ii  wa-s  mv 
privilege  to  introaure  legislation  during 
tnis  Congress  to  name  the  Federal  build- 
in?  in  Trenton.  N.C..  for  Judge  John  D. 
Larkins,  Jr  The  building  it.self  is  al- 
ready knoun  as  the  "Larkins  Building" 
tr.  m'>st  people  of  the  area  and  I  feel  it 
IS  appropriate  t«  formalize  th's  as.socia- 
iion  by  officialh  iiaminc  the  btnlding  in 
his  iionor 

Judge  Larkins  ha.s  rendered  di.stin- 
i:uished  .service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  legal  profession  He  re- 
tired in  1979  after  serving  18  years  as  a 
US  district  court  judge.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment as  judge  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. Judue  Larkins  ser\ed  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Senate  for  14  years  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  from  1954  to  1958  and 
wa.s  a  delegate  to  five  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convent'ons 

The  Federal  building  m  Trenton  is 
probably  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Na- 
tion, It  was  built  because  of  the  per.se- 
verance  of  Judge  Larkins  I  am  plea.=*d 
that  Consress  ls  bestowing  this  honor 
on  my  friend    John  Larkins, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  a'-'reeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 

The  amendment  UP  No  1827'  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  encro.ssment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  tlurd  reading  of  the  biU. 


Tnc  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  tne  bill  lc.  be  read  a  tiurd 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thirc  time  and, 
as  amended,  was  passed 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  DE- 
VELOPMENT .VND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION    AUTHORIZATION     ACT     OF 

1981 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behal!  oJ  Mr  CrLVEF.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  tiie  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Represenutives  or 
S   2726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
iore  the  Senate  the  loliowmg  message 
from  the  House  of  Representativei.: 

Resolved  That  the  biU  from  the  Senate 
S  27261  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  for 
environmental  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes',  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

Strike  out    all   after   the   enacting  clatise. 

and  insert: 

SHOBT  TrrLE 

SEmoN  1  This  Act  may  be  cued  as  the 
"Environmental  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration   Authorization  Act   of   1981". 

PEOCKAM    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  2.  lai  There  are  authorized  to  'oc  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  for  the 
liscal  year  1981  lor  the  foUomng  activities: 
1  1  Air  quality  activities  Ir.  the  Health 
and  Ecological  ElTects  program.  $45,243,000. 
i2)  Air  quality  activities  in  the  Industrial 
Proce.sses  program,  $4,099,000. 

3/  Air  quality  activities  in  the  Monitor- 
ing and  Technical  Support  program,  $20  825  - 
000. 

(4  I  Water  qual:ty  activities  in  the  Health 
and  Ecological  Effects  program.  $25,384,000: 
Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragra^ih  $3,600  000  may  be 
obligated  and  expended  on  the  Greai  I^kes 
Research  program  through  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  A;:encv  .s  Large  LakeF  Research 
Station.  Gros.se  He  Mic'-;igar.  P'-ortd^d  -vr- 
ther.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant U)  this  paragraph  $1000,000  may  be 
obligated  and  expended  on  re.search  to  de- 
velop environmentally  sound  methods  to 
control  aquatic  weeds  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appro-^riated  pursuant  t<i 
this  paragrap.^i,  $950,000  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  on  the  Cold  Climate  Research 
proeram.  through  the  Environmenta;  Protec- 
tion Agencys  Corvallls  Environmenta.  Re- 
search  Laboratory    Corvall.s    Oregon 

i5.  Water  quality  artivmes  m  the  Indus- 
trial Processes  prr.gram.  *;, 3  7.37.000 

i6i  "Water  quality  activities  m  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program.  $14.300000:  Pro- 
tided.  TTiat  of  the  funds  aporopriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paracranh  $500,000  may  be 
oblieated  an-l  ex-^ended  on  a  proeram  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  wet -weather  technol- 
ogy at  New  York 

I  7)  Water  quality  activities  in  the  Monl- 
torlne  and  Technical  Support  program  $12  - 
101  000 

8>  Drinking  water  activities.  $29,547,000: 
Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph — 

..M  $4  000,000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  the  Groundwater  Re.search  pro- 
gram I  and  no  part  of  such  sum  shal!  be 
subject  to  transfer  to  anv  other  rateeorv  un- 
der subsection  .ei  i.  and  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  groundwater  research  and  the  use 
of   the   results   of   this   research    within   one 
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hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(B)  »12  359  000  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program, 

(Ci  $12.180000  is  for  the  Public  Sector 
Activities  program,  and 

iD)  $1  008  000  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Support  pro|>;ram 

(9)  Solid  waste  activities  In  the  Public 
Sector  Activities  program  $20. 446. 000  Pro- 
irided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  para^'raph— 

(A>  $300,000  may  he  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  lii-place  solidification  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  a  site  In  Charles  Cl'v    Iowa. 

iBi  $68,000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  pro^jram  tf)  demonstrate  moni- 
toring and  isolation  methods  for  hazardous 
wastes  at   a  site  in  Coventry.  Rhode  Island. 

(Ci  $500  000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  clean- 
up technologies,  monitoring  methods  scop- 
ing studies  and  related  activities  for  hazard- 
ous wastes  at  two  hazardous  waste  sites  In 
BurrlllvUle  and  North  Smlthfteld.  and  Smlth- 
fleld.  Rhode  Island 

( 101  Pestiridrs  activities  In  the  Health  and 
Ecological  Effects  program.  $5,970,000  Pro- 
vxded.  That  no  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  except  to  the  extent 
hereafter  specifically  authorized  by  law 

(U)  Pesticides  activities  In  the  Industrial 
Processes  program.  $2,900,000  Proiided.  That 
no  part  of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  the  extent  hereafter  speclflcally 
authorized  by  law 

I  12)  Pesticides  activities  In  the  Monitoring 
and  Technical  Support  program.  $665  000 
Prottded.  That  no  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  t>e 
obligated  or  expended  except  to  the  extent 
hereafter  specifically  authorized  by  law 

( 13)  Radiation  activities  in  the  Health  and 
Ercologlcal  Effects  program.  $3,990,000 

( 14)  Radiation  activities  In  the  Monitoring 
and  Technical  Support  program,  $191,000 

115)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
Health  and  Ecological  Effects  program. 
$5,232,000 

(16)  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the 
Monitoring  and  Technical  Suppport  program. 
$2,618,000 

I  171  Interdisciplinary  activities  In  the  An- 
ticipatory Research  program.  $14  745.000 

(18)  Toxic  substances  activities  In  the 
Health  and  Ecological  Effects  pro!;ram. 
$27,876,000 

( 19)  Toxic  substances  activities  In  the  In- 
dustrial Processes  pro-:;ram,  $1,772,000 

(20)  Toxic  substances  activities  In  the 
Monitoring  and  Technical  Support  program. 
$2,688,000 

(21)  Energy  activities  In  the  Health  and 
Ecological  Effects  program.  $49  246,000 

(22)  Energy  activities  in  the  Energy  Con- 
trol program  $53,358,000 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Office  of  Research  and  Development,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981.  for  program  manage- 
ment. $4,666,000 

(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Office  of  Research  and  Development,  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1981.  for  program  support 
$25  213  000 

(di  When  he  finds  It  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
funds  authorized  In  subsection  (a),  (b).  or 
(c)  for  appropriate  scientific  and  profes- 
sional review  of  research  and  development 
grant,  contract,  and  cooperative  agreement 
applications 

le)  Funds  may  be  transferred  between  the 
categories  listed  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 


ic| .  except  that  no  funds  may  be  transferred 
from  any  particular  category  listed  In  any 
such  subsection  if  the  total  of  the  funds  8<i 
transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof  and 
no  funds  n^y  be  transferred  to  any  par- 
ticular category  listed  In  svibsectlon  (a)  .  ib)  . 
or  (c)  from  any  other  category  or  categories 
listed  in  any  such  subsection  If  the  total  of 
the  funds  so  transferred  to  that  particular 
category  would  exceed  10  per  centum  there- 
of, unless — 

Ilia  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  Involved  and  the 
reason  therefor:  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  stibject  matter  involved  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action 

(fl  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
separately  Identified  program  of  continuing, 
long-term  environmental  research  and  de- 
velopment for  each  activity  listed  In  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  section  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  law.  at  least  15  p)er  centum  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  for 
environmental  research  and  development  for 
each  activity  listed  In  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  for 
such  long-term  environmental  research  and 
development  under  this  subsection 

AMKNDMCNT    TO    SCTZNCX    AOVISORT    BOARO 

ESTABLISH  MINT 
Sec  3  Section  8(a)  of  Public  Law  95-155 
(relating  to  the  provision  of  advice  by  the 
Science  Advisory  Board)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Science  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the 
Administrator  requests'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Science  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  the  Committees  or 
oulx-ommlttees  of  the  Congress  may  request  ' 

The  Senate  prooee(ied  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  r  HYHU  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr  Culver  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  further  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

CP    AMENDMENT    NO      1918 

The  PREl^lDING  OFPTCKR  The  clerk 

will  report  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator     from     West     Virginia     (Mr 

RoBEKT    C.    Byrd)     proposes    an     unprlnted 

amendment  numbered  1828 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendments  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendments   are  as   follows: 

Section  2ia)  of  the  bill  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

Sec  2.  la)  Tlic.e  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  following 
activities: 


111  for  air  quality  activities  authorized 
under   the  Clean   Air   Act — 

I  A)  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.    $15,243,000; 

iB)  In  the  Industrial  Processes  program 
$4099,000, 

iC)  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical 
Support   program.  $20,825,000, 

I  2)  for  water  quality  acth'ltles  authorized 
under   the   Clean    Water   Act — 

iA)  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  $2.i  884. TOO  Provided.  That  of  the 
fiind^  apprxiprlat^d  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. $3,600,000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  the  Great  L,akes  Research 
program  through  the  Environmental  I»rotec- 
tlon  Agency  s  Large  Lakes  Research  Station, 
Orosse  lie  Michigan  Proiided  /urther.  That 
of  the  funds  apprc^prlated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph.  $1,000,000  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  on  research  to  develop  environ- 
mentally sound  methods  to  control  aquatic 
weeds,  Prottdrd  /urther.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  'm  this  paragraph 
$950,000  may  be  obligated  and  expended  on 
the  Cold  Climate  Re  earch  prograjn  through 
the  EnvlronmenlaJ  Protection  Agencys  Cor- 
vallls  Environmental  Research  Laboratory, 
CorvalUs.    Oregon. 

(B)  In  the  Industrial  Processes  program, 
$13.737000.  of  which  $2  £00.000  Is  for  the  Re- 
newable Rc-sources  program, 

(C)  In  the  Public  Sector  Activities  pro- 
gram. $14,300,000:  Prottded.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. $£00,000  may  be  obligated  and  expend- 
ed on  a  program  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
wet-weather  technology  at  New  York.  New 
York 

(D)  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program.  $12,101,000; 

i3i  for  water  supply  activities  authorized 
under   the   Safe    Drinking   Water   Act — 

(A)  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effecu 
program,  $12,359,000, 

(B)  In  the  Public  Sector  Activities  pro- 
gram. $4,080,000; 

iCi  m  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program,  $1,008,000  Proi-ided.  TTiat  of 
the  funos  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  $4,000,000  may  be  obligated  and 
expenoed  on  the  Groundwater  Rcsoar.  h  pro- 
pram  land  no  part  of  such  sum  sha:;  ^le 
subject  to  transfer  to  any  other  <  ittvory  un- 
der subsection  (en.  and  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  groundwater  research  and 
the  use  of  the  results  of  this  research  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  tne  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  aggregate  authorization  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  sum  $8000.000  less  than  the  total 
of  all  authorizations  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  ". 

1 5)  for  pesticide  activities  authorized  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlclde  Act — 

(A)  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  $5,970,000  Provided  That  no  part 
of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
except  to  the  extent  hereafter  specifically 
authorized  by  law 

iBI  In  the  Industrial  Processes  program. 
$2.000  000  Provided  That  no  part  of  any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  obligated  or  expende<l  except 
to  the  extent  hereafter  specifically  author- 
ized by  law 

IC)  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program  $565,000:  Provided  That  no 
part  of  any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
except  to  the  extent  hereafter  speclflcaUy 
authorized  by  law 

(6)  for  radiation  activities  authorized  im- 
der  the  Public  Health  Service  Act — 
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I  A)  In  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program.  $2,990,000; 

iBi  In  the  Monitoring  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program.  $191,000; 

(7)   for  Interdisciplinary  activities — 

(A)  in  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
projjram,  i.5.232,00O. 

(B)  m  the  Monitoring;  and  Technical  Sup- 
port program.  $2,868,000. 

l4)  for  solid  w.i5te  activities  authorized 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  $26- 
446.000  Provided.  I  hat  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated  pursuant    to   this   paragraph — 

lAi  $300,000  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  ueness  of  In-place  solidification  of 
hazardous  wastes  at  a  sue  m  Charles  City. 
Iowa; 

iBi  I68.C00  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demonstrate  moni- 
toring and  Isolation  methods  for  hazardous 
wastes  at  a  site  In  Coventry,  Rhode  Island: 

iC)  $500.(00  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended on  a  program  to  demon-strate  clean- 
up technologies.  monlt.jring  methods, 
seeping  studies  and  related  activities  for 
hazardous  wastes  at  two  hazardous  waste 
sites  in  BurrlllvUle  and  North  Smlthfield, 
and  Smlthfield.   Rhode  Island 

Section  3  of  the  bill  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AMENDMirNT   TO    SCIENCE    ADVISORY    BOARD 
ESTABLISHMTNT 

"Sec.  3.  Section  8(a)  of  Public  Law  95-155 
(relating  to  the  provision  of  advice  by  the 
Science  Advisory  Board )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  Science  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the 
Administrator  requests"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  Science  AdvLsory  Board  which 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advise  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  Administrator,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate,  or  the 
Committees  on  Science  and  Technology.  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives '." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  now  coixsidermg  author.zes  en- 
vironmental research  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  EPA  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Dill  author.zes  $372  9  million 
for  research  projects  that  will  support 
the  pollution  abatement  mis-sion  ol  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Member.s  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  consider  it  im- 
portant that  we  pass  this  1-year  au- 
thorization of  the  R.  k  D.  program  so 
that  EPA  will  have  adequate  guidance 
from  Congress  on  ureas  where  we  con- 
sider research  to  be  important. 

The  bill  authorizes  funding  for  the 
regular  research  programs  of  EPA.  These 
authorizations  include:  $70.2  million  for 
air,  $64.2  million  for  water  quality,  $27.4 
million  for  drinking  water.  $26.4  million 
for  hazardous  waste.  $9  4  million  for  pes- 
ticides, $3  2  million  for  radiation.  $22.6 
million  for  interdisciplinary  research, 
$36.9  million  for  toxic  substances.  $107.6 
milhon  for  energy  and  $4  6  million  for 
program  management. 

Among  the  specific  items  included  in 
this  le;;islation  are  $500,000  for  studies 
and  demonstration  of  cleanup  tech- 
nologies at  hazardous  waste  sites  in  Bur- 
nllville  and  North  Smithfield  and  Smith- 
field.  R  I  .  and  S68,C00  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  monitor  and  isolate  haz- 
ardous wastes  in  Coventry.  R  I. 

These  two  programs  and  the  other  pro- 
grams earmarked  in  this  bill  were  made 


mandatory  in  an  earlier  version  of  this 
legislation  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  22.  However,  because  final  t>as5age 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Senate  and 
House  now  comes  after  the  EPA  ap- 
propriations bill  has  been  completed,  we 
have  had  to  make  these  programs  dis- 
cret.onary.  Although  the  language  is 
considered  discretionary.  Senator  Cul- 
ver and  I  have  worked  long  and  hard  in 
preparing  this  legislation  and  we  expect 
EPA  to  carry  out  these  programs  which 
we  consider  our  mandate  to  them. 

Next  year  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  activities  that  we  found 
It  necessary  to  earlier  mandate  but  which 
are  now  discretionary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation.  It  goes  a  long  way 
in  giving  EPA  the  ability  to  conduct  re- 
search in  many  areas  where  human  life 
and  the  environment  are  damaged  by 
pollution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


J.'\MES  A  THORNWELL — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mf,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  t>ehalf  of  Mr  Kennedy  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S  1615  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreel'it;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  16151 
for  the  relief  of  James  R  Thornwell  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference  have 
aereed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hou.se  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  4.  1980.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
AND  REPRESENTATION  BY  THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res  f57)  to  authorize 
testimony  and  the  production  of  documents 
and  representation  by  the  Senate  legal 
counsel 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  authorizes  the  chairman 


of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  to  produce  documents 
and  material  relat.ng  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's labor  union  insurance  investigation 
It  also  authorizes  a  former  subcommit- 
tee employee  to  testify  concerning  that 
investigation.  The  documents  and  the 
former  staff  members  testimony  have 
been  requested  by  the  Departrnent  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  its  investiga- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee. 
of  possible  violations  of  Federal  law,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  p>erjur>-  before 
the  subcommittee  "Hie  documents  and 
testimony  have  also  been  requested  bv 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona in  connection  with  an  investigation 
of  possible  vnolations  of  law  committed 
m  Arizona  by  certain  insurance  compa- 
nies or  their  associates.  The  resolution 
directs  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  subcommittee  and  the  former 
staff  employee  to  protect  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  S  Res.  557-  was 
agreed  to  as  follows 

S    Res    557 

Whereas  on  December  8.  1977  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Justice  to  revlew 
te.'?timony  before  the  Subcommittee  In  its 
investigation  and  public  hearings  entitled 
"Labor  Union  Insurance  Investigation"  for 
possible    violation^    of   Federal    statutes. 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
i:;formed  the  Subcommittee  that,  based  on 
the  review  of  that  testimony,  the  Department 
has  been  investigating  the  possibility  that 
violations  of  the  Federal  perjury  statute.  18 
use  5  1621.  may  have  occurred  during  the 
Subcommittee's  proceedings: 

Whereas,  the  Department  has  requested. 
for  purposes  of  us  investigation  and  use  In 
possible  future  legal  proceedings,  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  documents  and  materials  in 
the  possession  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
testimony  of  W  Donald  Gray,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Whereas,  the  .Attorney  General  of  the  Stat* 
of  Arizona  has  notified  the  Suljcomirittee 
that  he  1-s  conducting  an  investigation  of 
whether  any  criminal  offenses  v.ere  com- 
mitted In  Arizona  by  associates  of  certain 
insurance  companies  and  has  requested,  for 
purpo,--es  of  that  investigation  nnd  use  'n 
possible  future  legal  proceedings,  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  documents  and  materials  in 
the  posfession  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
testimony  of  W    Donald   Gray: 

Whereas,  other  governmental  entities  and 
private  individuals  or  organizations  rru.y  .-t- 
quest  documents  and  materials  in  the  pos- 
res.s!on  of  the  Subcommittee  relating  to  its 
Labor  Union  Insurance  Investigation  and  the 
testimony  of  W  Donald  Gray  for  use  in  legal 
proceedings: 

Whereas,  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  Public  Law  95-521  i  "the 
Act"  I.  establishes  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  and  provide.";  that  the  Senate  mav 
direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate, 
its  committees.  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  St^te-  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  posiession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  proces.s  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  documents, 
papers  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  and  the  testi- 
mony of  a  former  Senate  Subcommittee  em- 
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piuvee  concerning  Information  acquired  In 
the  course  of  his  official  duties  are  needfvU 
lor  use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  Section  704ial 
(2)  of  the  Act  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  with  respect 
to  requests  and  subpoenas  for  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  ana  materials  in  the  Sub- 
committee's possession  rclaU.ig  to  Its  Labor 
Union  Insurance  Invest iRat ion  and  to  repre- 
sent W  Donald  Gray  with  respect  to  requests 
and  subpoenas  for  testimony  concerning  the 
Labor  Union  Insurance  Investigation; 

2.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  is 
authorised  to  produce  documents  and  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  Labor  Union  Insurance 
Investigation  in  response  to  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Arizona  Attorney 
General  or  other  governmental  enlifies.  or 
In  response  to  subpoenas  issued  by  a  proper 
court,  except  docjmento  and  materials  for 
which  he  and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or 
his  representative  determine  are  privileged 
from  disclosure, 

3  Thar  W.  Donald  Gray  Is  authorlaed  to 
testify  concerning  knowledge  obtained  while 
a  Subcommittee  employee  in  the  Labor  Un- 
ion Insurance  Investigation  In  response  to 
requests  by  the  Deparimeiit  o'.  Justice,  the 
Arizona  Attorney  General  or  jther  govern- 
mental entitles  or  In  response  to  subpoenas 
lisued  by  a  proper  court,  except  concernin'.; 
matters  for  which  the  Senate  I^gal  Counsel 
or  his  representative  determine  are  privileged 
from  disclosure 


The  preamble  -, — 


"d  to. 


DESIGNATION  OP  FEBRUARY  11. 
1981 .  "NATIONAL  IN\'ENTORS 
DAY" 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  Semite 
proceed  to  tho  immediate  consideration 
if  House  Join'  Resolution  337. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loUows. 

A  joint  resolution  H  J  Res  337)  to  desig- 
nate Februiry  U  1981,  "National  Inventor's 
Day". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  deemed  as  havinK  been 
read  the  first  and  second  time  by  title 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  a 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^srri 


SUNDRY  MEA31RK.S  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr  ROBERT C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  follow- 
intt  mea.sures  be  held  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing further  disposition:  H.R.  8338  HR 
8404.  and  H  R   8406. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE    TO    .\BRAHAM    KIBICOI-T 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
tliat  I  was  not  able  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  November  20.  when  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  gathered  to  say  fare- 
well to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Abraham  Ribicoff'. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  the  tributes  to  a  man 
I  have  known,  admired,  and  worked 
closely  With  over  the  last  25  years. 

For  42  years,  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut have  been  electing  Abe  Ribicoff  to 
represent  them  as  State  legislator,  judge. 
Governor,  two-ierm  Congressman,  and 
three- term  Senator.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  along  the  way  President  Kennedy 
had  the  good  judgment  to  appoint  hiir 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  would  have 
gladly  returned  him  to  the  Senate  for 
a  fourth  term  if  he  had  chosen  to  run 
again. 

As  Alexis  de  Tocqucville  said.  "A  great 
leader  never  sets  himself  above  his  fol- 
lowers except  in  carrying  responsibility." 
Those  words  symbolize  Abe  Ribicoff's 
four  decades  of  public  ser^•ice.  a  life's 
work  that  time  and  time  again  have  re- 
vealed a  deep  conviction,  a  quiet,  tena- 
cious patience,  and  a  calm  ability  to 
work  with  al!  for  the  good  of  all. 

When  Abe  brought  h  s  broad  range  of 
experience  and  his  strong  principles  to 
public  service,  they  were  translated  into 
some  of  the  most  far  sighted  policies 
and  legislation  of  our  time  And  each 
monument  bore  the  unique  brand  of  Abe 
Ribicoff — his  compassion,  iiis  integrity. 
h*s  responsibility,  his  character,  and  his 
foresight. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Denartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Abe 
Ribicoff's  innate  comoassion  turned 
idealistic  dream-  into  the  great  social 
j^rograms  of  our  day  Reformed  and  com- 
prehensive social  security  medicare  and 
medicaid,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Educat'on  Act — all  of  these  historic  pro- 
prams  were  develooed  during  the  tenure 
of  Secretary  RibicofT. 

In  the  Senate  the  ab-solute  integrity 
of  Abe  Ribico''f  has  been  translated  into 
the  Public  Oflflcial  Integrity  Act.  the 
Senate  Code  of  Conduct,  and  the  Civil 
Serv'ce  Reform  Act.  Abe  Ribkoff  has 
meant  higher  pro'essional  and  ethical 
standards  for  all  public  ofRciaLs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  he  has  led  the 
effort  for  greater  accountability  lower 
costs,  and  higher  efRciencv  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  The  re- 
straints of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  the  expanded  oversight  and  au- 
diting power  of  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce.  and  the  special  prosecutor  who 
watches  over  highly  placed  officials  — 
these  are  all  the  handiwork  of  Abe  Ribi- 
coff. In  his  role  as  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade.  Abe 
Ribicoff  has  been  responsible  for  the 
rrade  Act  of  1974  and  virtually  all  of  our 
complex  and  neces.sary  international 
trade  agreements  Few  deserve  the  title 
of  "statesman  ■  more  than  Abe  Ribicoff. 


Senator  Ribk  oi  f  iia.s  an  exiruurdinary 
ability  to  work  witli  all  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Tlie  result  has  been  the 
development  and  enactment  of  far- 
reaching  legislation  where  there  would 
otherwise  have  been  none.  Abe  Ribicoff 
has  never  been  satisfied  with  the  stiort- 
term  result  or  the  politically  expedient 
solution.  His  legislative  record  consist- 
ently proposes  wise  and  lasting  answers 
for  the  important  challenges  of  our  time. 
A  fine  example  of  the  Senator's  foresight 
and  sense  of  responsibility  is  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978.  whose 
.strict  standards  are  even  now  insuring  a 
world  that  will  be  safer  from  the  greatest 
threat  of  our  generation,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  proud  of  our 
friendship  with  Abe  Ribicoff.  Hl":  wis- 
dom, patience  with  ability  have  graced 
this  chamber  for  eighteen  years.  We 
honor  him  for  his  record  of  achievement, 
for  his  character  and  friendship,  and  for 
the  honor  that  he  m  turn  has  brought 
the  Senate.  We  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  Nation  will  find  ways  to  use  his  great 
talent  in  the  future 


r  rt  1  (^  >^> 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  reports 
have  warned  of  a  nationwide  air  traffic 
controllers  strike  next  March  when  the 
unions  contract  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
t:on  Administration  terminates.  Earlier 
this  month  the  PAA  Admmistrator  an- 
nounced a  contingency  plan  for  rimning 
the  airways  system  if  such  a  strike  were 
10  occur.  If  implemented  that  plan  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  commerce 
in  this  country  because  of  the  drastic 
reduction  m  the  number  of  flights  which 
could  be  handled  safely. 

Such  a  strike,  or  any  job  action,  by 
these  Federal  employees  is  absolutely  il- 
legal The  president  of  PATCO,  the  con- 
trollers union  told  the  .^vlation  Sub- 
I'ommitiee  during  a  hearing  on  August 
25  that  PATCO  was  not  planning  a  strike 
He  also  stated  that  union  officers  have 
advised  their  members  that  they  should 
not  engage  in  an  illegal  strike,  but  that 
they  should  seek  to  chanpp  the  law.  That 
is  sound  advice  in  my  opinion  as  I  be- 
lieve any  illegal  job  action  by  controllers 
will  result  in  appropriate  punitive  actions 
against  the  controllers  mvolved.  rather 
than  pay  or  benefit  increases  sought  by 
the  union. 

Air  traffic  controllers  are  accomplished 
professionals  for  whom  I  as  a  pilot  main- 
tain a  high  regard.  As  professionals  they 
are  already  well  paid  and  certainly  have 
the  right  to  negotiate  and  organize  to 
reach  their  future  goals.  However,  any 
controllers  who  believe  that  their  desires 
for  unreasonable  pav  or  benefit  in- 
crea.ses  can  be  obtained  by  illegal 
methods  are  sorely  mistaken  and  they 
will  find  determned  opponents  in  all 
branches  of  Government,  myself  in- 
cluded 

I  encourage  the  incoming  administra- 
tion to  work  with  the  controllers  and  to 
address  their  legitimate  grievances.  Cer- 
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tainly  FAA  management's  relationship 
with  the  controllers  can  and  should  be 
improved.  I  also  call  on  the  Justice  and 
Transportation  Departments  to  enforce 
the  law  and  see  to  It  that  illecal  methods 
result  in  puni.«^hment  and  not  gaii. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  Senator  Cannon  and  my 
other  coUeai^ues  in  expres.ing  concern 
regarding  tlie  possibility  of  an  air  traffic 
controller  strike  sometime  next  year.  Mr. 
Robert  Poll,  president  of  tiit  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion 'PATCO'  strongly  denied  i.n  his  ap- 
;.earance  on  August  25  oeforr  t:,c  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee  that  i-..ch  a  strike 
is  planned  or  anticipated.  Nevertheless, 
evidence  to  the  contrary  exists.  It  ap- 
pears that  PATCO  has  instituted  a  strike 
fund,  fojnialated  a  strike  plan  ana 
briefed  its  employees  about  how  to  obtain 
food  stamps  and  other  assistance  while 
on  strike. 

Estimates  are  that  a  strike  could  result 
in  a  loss  to  the  economy  of  some  $150 
million  a  day  with  severe  dLsruptions  in 
husinp.<:s  and  tourist  travel.  While  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  de- 
veloped a  contmsency  plan  to  deal  with 
a  work  action,  its  primary  focus  is  on  the 
continuation  of  air  travel  a.ssociated  with 
ihe  national  defense.  Otner  air  travel 
will  be  seriously  curtailed. 

As  I  .said  durinp  our  oversight  hearings. 
"grievances  must  be  responded  to.  pay 
and  workin'.:  conditions  must  he  fair  but 
illegality  must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
firmiy."  I  believe  this  sentiment  to  be 
shared  universally  bv  my  colleagues  in 
the  CongresR.  An  illeeal  strike  will  not 
engender  the  sympathv  of  the  Congre-ss 
for  the  controllers  concerns. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  in  Conaress 
\vill  turn  a  denf  ear  to  the  controllers 
problem.s  Indeed,  we  are  eaper  to  be 
apprised  of  their  problems  and  to  deal 
with  them  fairly  m  a  legally  appropriate 
manner. 

Controllers  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  the  safe  and  smooth  operation  of 
the  air  traffic  system  in  this  country. 
They  are  dedicated  and  hard-workiri? 
professionals  wha<;e  valuable  service  is 
appreciated  by  the  millions  who  flv  an- 
nually. An  illegal  strike  would  severely 
damage  their  reputation  and  do  nothing' 
to  enhance  their  cause.  However.  I  am 
sure  that  working  in  a  cooperative  effort 
with  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  and  trust  we  can  achieve  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  their  concerns 
through  legal  means. 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the  chair- 
man knows.  I  too.  became  very  concerned 
when  it  was  learned  at  an  Aviation  Sub- 
committee hearing  last  Aupu.st,  that  a 
possible  strike  by  members  of  the  Profes- 
sional Air  TrafSc  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion may  occur  in  March  of  next  year 
around  the  time  when  the  FAA  PATCO 
labor  agreement  expires.  As  the  chair- 
man stated,  such  a  strike  bv  these  em- 
ployees cf  the  Federal  Government  is  il- 
legal It  is  even  more  disconcerting  that 
PATCO.  knowinc:  of  the  illesality  of  such 
an  act.  has  drawn  up  a  proposed  plan  to 
move  forward  with  some  tvpe  of  strike 
action. 
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Mr.  President,  w..  it.-o  heard  te,<:;rr.o:..\       MESSAGE-^  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 


daring  the  subcommittee  .ie,ir.::p 


rela- 


ing  a  recent  riciaent  where  ai.  air  trai- 
rlc  controller  purposely  ,..-t  i, ..  a  com- 
mercial airline  into  a  inunaerstorm. 
thereby  potentially  endangering  the  lives 
of  all  on  board  in  an  effort  to  stress  tne 
ririevances  of  their  professional  associa- 
tion. We  who  are  greatly  interested  and 
concerned  with  air  safety  were  outraged 
at  this  action.  This  Senator,  m  particu- 
lar, believes  that  our  present  laws  on 
this  sub.ject  need  careful  study  in  the 
upcoming  session  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine if  changes  are  needed  to  clarify 
the  illegaUty  of  such  a  blatantly  ir- 
responsible act  on  the  part  of  an  air  traf- 
fic controller. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the  incoming 
administration  to  take  a  close  look  at 
this  entire  situation  and  attempt  to  ad- 
dress those  legitimate  grievances  put 
forth  by  PATCO.  I  see  a  strong  need  for 
an  improved  relationship  between  the 
PAA  and  the  controllers.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
continue  to  stay  abreast  of  this  entire 
matter.  Should  a  strike  occur.  I  see  a  tre- 
mendous threat  to  our  national  defense, 
our  commercial  airline  fiect.  and  the 
lives  of  millions  of  travelers.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcomi- 
mittee  would  agree  that  we  will  keep 
close  tabs  on  this  serious  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  concur 
with  the  comments  ol  Senators  Cannon 
ana  Kassenbaum  regarding  the  rumorec 
strike  of  air  traffic  controllers  next 
spring.  Such  a  strike  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  our  Nation  and  would 
be  particularly  crippling  in  my  State,  as 
m.ost  Alaskans  are  dependent  on  air 
transportation. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  General  Services 
Subcommittee.  I  have  been  very  mvolved 
in  issues  faced  by  Federal  emi:loyees  and 
have  consistently  supported  theLr  efforts. 
I  personally  think  that  Federal  employ- 
ees deserve  more  credit  than  they  get. 
Specifically.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  air 
traffic  controllers.  They  do  an  excellent 
lob  under  circumstances  which  are  not 
always  the  best.  As  a  pilot.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  respons  bilities 
controllers  have.  I  cannot,  however,  sup- 
port a  strike. 

Air  traffic  controllers  certainly  have 
the  right  to  organize  tnd  to  negotiate  in 
order  to  reach  their  goals,  but  a  strike 
by  these  Federal  employees  is  absolute- 
ly illegal.  Further,  s'jch  a  strike  would 
backfire,  in  my  opinion.  It  would  be  op- 
posed by  all  branches  of  G.overnment  and 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  actions 
detrimental  to  the  controllers,  rather 
than  aid  them  in  reach-ng  their  goals. 
In  addition,  this  type  of  illegal  action 
would  result  in  a  backlash,  not  just 
against  air  traffic  controllers,  but  against 
all  Federal  employees  which  would  have 
long-lasting  and  adverse  effects. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers will  work  with  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration to  resolve  llicir  legitimate 
issues. 


M's.'-aeet  fron.  :;-.e  President  of  the 
United  States  were  co.mmunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUrn^  MESS-^GES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.  ■ 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  Decemijer 
4.  1980  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts : 

S.  1170.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
S'ar  Wives  of  America; 

S  1386  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  and  the  Museum  Services 
Act  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  m  such  Acts,  to  amend 
the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  coverage  pro- 
visions of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
and 

S.  3193.  An  act  to  designate  the  Jacob  K 
Javits  Federal  Building 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

At  2:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Hou.^e  of  Representat  ves.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerk.s. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  without  amendment : 

S  444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish 
Employment  Vocational  Service.  Saint  Louis. 
Missouri: 

S  453  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  L.  Frazier 
of  Elko.  Nevada; 

S  551  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W  Sloat 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 

S.  576.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Larrv 
Grathwohl;  and 

S  1307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ge.'-a:d  W 
Frye 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bill : 

H  R  7682.  An  act  to  amc  .d  title  10.  tJnited 
States  Code,  to  provide  greater  flexibility  for 
the  Armed  Forces  in  ordering  Reserves  to 
active  duty  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  follow- 
ing bill : 

S.  1615  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Js.mes  R 
Thorn  well 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  cc«n- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  ajnend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
8105'  makinp  appropriations  for  the  I>- 
partmenl  of  Defense  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981  arc  ior 
other  purposes:  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement  to  the   amendments   of  the 
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Senate  numbered  13,  17.  20.  23.  27.  30. 
37.  72.  74.  77,  and  81  to  the  bill,  and 
agreeh  thereto,  and  recedes  from  lUs  dl.s- 
agreement  to  the  amendment-s  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6.  10.  31.  33.  40.  69.  70. 
71.  75.  79.  83.  88.  90,  and  92,  and  aKfee.s 
thereto,  each  with  an  amendment,  m 
which  It  reqiK^U  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

knroiU':d  bili^  and  joint 
resolution  signed 

At  3  28  p  m  ,  a  message  from  the  Hou.se 
of  Representative.s,  delivered  by  Mr 
Berry,  one  of  it.s  reading  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  Si)eaker  hiLs  .siKn(><l  the 
following  bili.s  and  joint  resolution 

H    988    All  act  to  amend  thp  miblU    Hcal'h 
.Service  Art  li>  revise  and  extend  the  aii'lior 
Itles    under    that    Ai-t    relating    to    nattnnal 
research   Uistltvites,   and   for  other  purpose.s 

S  2134  An  art  ti>  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  propertv  in  square  758  In  the 
District  of  Coliimhla  a.s  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  th?  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Building: 

HR  7018  An  ii.t  to  extend  the  Federal 
In.sectlclde,  and  Riidentlclde  Act.  until  Sep- 
tember  30,    lysi     and   for  other  purposes, 

HR  7fi:)l  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  omces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seplem- 
tter  to.  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  8061  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  a<tlvUles  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  .said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981    and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  J  Res  205  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
approprlatlone  of  funds  for  acqtilsltlon  of  a 
monument  to  Dr  Ralph  J  Bunche  and  In- 
stallation of  such  monument  In  Ralph  J 
Bunche   F'ark   In   New   York  City 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  iMr   Young), 

At  .S  41  p  m  ,  ft  me.ssaKe  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr, 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bills,  without 
amendment 

S  2069  An  act  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  contract  for  personal  serv- 
ices with  individuals,  flmvs.  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, associations,  and  other  legal  enti- 
tles,  and 

S  2318  An  act  to  revise  the  b<iundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bill: 

H  R  7626  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code  to  Improve  certain  special  pay 
and  allowance  beiiftlts  for  members  of  the 
uniformed   .services    and    for  other   purpos«-s 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bills 

HR  7217  An  act  to  enact  certain  provi- 
sions relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes,   and 

H  R  7:i06  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  In  Nevad  i 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  e'her  lauds 


m     the    lAke    Tahoe     Basin,    and     for    other 
purposes 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  has  [la-ssed  the  following  bill. 
with  an  amendment  m  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

S  1784  An  act  to  Improve  the  electric  gen- 
erating efficiency  of  Joint  Federal-civilian 
pooling  practices  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purpos«'s 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dLs- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Hoascs  on  the 
itmendtnenLs  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
1996'  to  iiuthonz*'  the  Stnretary  of  A«ri- 
ciilturc  ti>  er.i-ounige  the  ftliciciit  use  of 
wcMxl  and  wood  residues  through  pilot 
|)rojects  and  demonstrations  and  a  pilot 
wood  utilization  program 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  has  passed  the  following  bilLs  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re<iuesLs  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

HR  8338  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
known  as  the  Northeastern  Forest  Kxperl- 
ment  Station  In  Durham,  New  Hampshire, 
as  the  "Louie  C.  Wyman  Forest  Experiment 
Station". 

H  R  8377  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  In  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
the  "Thomas  J  Mclntyre  Federal  Building", 

H  R  8404  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bulldmg-Unlted  States  Courthotise  In  Sac- 
ramento, California,  the  "John  E  Moss  Fed- 
eral  BuUdlng-Unlted  States  Courthouse"; 

H  R  8406  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
medicare  coverage  of  pneumococcal  vaccine 
and  Its  administration;   and 

HJ  Res  337  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  II,  1981.  "National  Inventors  Day" 


J    Mclntyre  Federal  Building",   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eiivlronment  and  Public  Works 


ENROLUED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

S  1391  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
nscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  1972  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  certain  pur- 
chasers of  subleases  from  creditors  of.  the 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  Development  Company, 
Incorporated,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Young). 


HOUSE    MI':.ASUTIES    HELD    AT 
THE    DESK 

The  followinK  measures  were  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent : 

H  R  8338  An  act  to  designate  the  faculty 
known  as  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  In  Durham.  N  H  .  as  the  "Louis 
('    Wyman  Forest  Experiment  Station  '. 

HR  8404  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Hulldlng-U  S  Courthou.se  In  .Sacramento. 
Calif  .  the  "John  E  Moss  Fedcra;  Bulldlng- 
Unlted  States  Courthouse". 

H  R  8406  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  med- 
icare coverage  of  pneumococcal  vaccine  and 
ll&  admliUstratlon. 


HOUSE    MEASURES    REf^RRED 

The  following  measures  were  read 
twice  by  their  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

H  R  7033,  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  West 
Virginia,  as  the  Cranberry  Wilderne.ss  Area. 
to  establish  the  Cranberry  Qlades  National 
Botanical  Area,  to  establish  the  Cranberry 
Back  Country,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

H  R  8377  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  the  "Thomas 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
REn-.HREU 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H  Con,  Res  449  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  reprinting  of  the  report  en- 
titled "The  Adequacy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sponse to  Foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
Stales":  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretiiry  reported  that  on  today, 
December  5,  1980.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S  988  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thorities under  that  act  relating  to  national 
research  ln.stltutes,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S,  2134,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to 
the  grounds  of  the  US,  Supreme  Court 
Building; 

S  2728  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  Indian  health 
care,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S,  3074  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional defen.se  rrograms  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3235.  .An  act  to  clarify  certain  effective 
date  provisions  of  the  Customs  Court  Act  of 
1080: 

S  J,  Res  213,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  located  in  Montgomery 
County.  Md  .  as  the  "Warren  Grant  Ma'rnu- 
son  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health" 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  f^st  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  con.sent,  and 
referred  as  indiratod : 

By    Mr     WAR.NER     (for    himself,    Mr 

Johnston.    Mr     Heflin.    Mr     Stennis 

and    .Mr     Heinzi 

S    3247   A  bill  to  declare  and  recognize  the 

vital  Importance  of  ports  and  harbors  to  this 
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country's  economy  and  national  defense,  and 
the  world's  economy  and  energy  .self- 
sufnciency.  and  to  authorize  expeditious  con- 
struction of  essential  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements in  order  to  promote  domestic 
commerce  and  US  px[x>rt  capabilities  for 
coal  and  other  commodities,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    LEVTN: 

S  3248  A  bill  to  require  certain  actions 
to  be  filed  m  district  court:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial- 

By  Mr    CANNON: 

S,  3249    A  bill  to  establish  a  24-hour  poll- 
ing period  nationwide:   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 
By  Mr    PELL 

S  3250  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
constitutional  and  institutional  reform  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs, 

By  Mr    MOYNIHAN 

S,  3251  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  rf  Americans  abroad:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

S  3252  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that,  for  pumoses 
of  the  Federal  estate  tax  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  certain  cemetery  companies  may  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  estate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

S,  3253  A  bill  to  amend  .section  280  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  the  application  of  such  section  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  author  of  a  book  or 
similar  property  in  the  writing  of  such  book 
or  property;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S  3254  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  grr.ss 
income  of  an  employee  the  value  of  public 
transit  passes  provided  by  his  employer,  to 
provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  an  em- 
ployer In  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  public  transit  pa<!6es  provided  bv 
such  employer  to  Ms  emnlovee  and  'o'  other 
purposes:    to  the   Committee   on   Finance 

S.  3255,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  clarify  when  the  ccsts  of  mam- 
tairUng  an  office  at  home  may  be  dedticted:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr    TALMADGE  i  by  request)  : 

S  3256.  A  bill  to  a.ssure  the  safety  ana 
quality  of  our  Nation's  meat,  poultry,  and 
eez  nro-lucts  bv  r>rovldln''  th"  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  with  the  authority  to  quaran- 
tine animals  if  he  believes  thev  may  contatu 
Illegal  residue  levels:  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement power  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  .Act.  the  Poultn,- 
Products  Inspection  Act.  the  Ect'  Products 
Inspection  Act.  and  the  Afrlcultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  by  providing  authority  to 
withdraw  Inspection  services  under  certain 
conditions  to  levy  civil  penalties  for  certain 
violations  and  to  nrovl-'e  consi.sten'  stand- 
ard.? and  penalties  for  bribery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry 

By  Mr    MATHIAS 

S,   3257     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Joon   rto 
Lim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HENZ: 

S  J  Res  214,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Jan- 
uary 17  of  each  year  as  "Benjamin  Franklin 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  A.ND  JOINT  RESOLL^TIONS 

By   Mr,    WARNER    <for   him.self. 
Mr   Johnston    Mr    Heflin.  Mr, 
STF.NNIS,  and  Mr   Heinz  '  : 
S.  3247   A  bill  to  declare  and  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  ports  and  har- 
bors to  this  country's  economy  and  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  world's  economy 


and  energy  self-sufficiency,  and  to  au- 
tnorue  expeditious  construction  of  essen- 
tial river  and  harbor  improvements  m 
order  to  promote  domestic  commerce  and 
U.S.  export  capabiLUes  lor  coal  and 
otiier  commodities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worss. 

P'JRIS    A.ND    .NAVIGATION    IMPROVEMENTS    ACT    OF 
1880 

I  Statements  concernmg  this  bill  ap- 
pear earlier   m  today  s  Record. j 


By  Mr,  LEVIN ; 
S,  3248,  A  bill  to  require  certain  actions 
to  be  filed  in  district  court,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tne  Judiciary. 

FIU.NG    OF   CERTAIN    ACTIONS    IN    DISTRICT    COURT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  federal  Traae  Commission 
Act  to  require  that  whenever  the  FTC 
is  seeking  divestiture  as  one  possible 
remedy  against  any  person,  partnership 
or  corporation  under  section  5  ol  the 
act.  It  must  file  such  action  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  tne  United  States, 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissions  role  in  the  enforcement  of 
aiUilrast  laws  through  the  imposition  of 
structural  remedies  in  monopoly  cases 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  intended  to  confer  upon 
tiie  Commi.ssion  the  r^ght  to  order  dives- 
titure, or  other  similar  remedies  under 
section  5  when  it  adopted  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  1914,  I  am  not 
attempting  to  solve  that  dilemma  now. 
but  I  am  proposing  tliat  if  the  FTC  is 
to  continue  to  take  actions  under  se:t:on 
5  which  could  involve  divestiture,  it 
should  do  so  in  the  courts. 

Mr,  President,  divestiture  is  a  drastic 
remedy  which  can  involve  the  restruc- 
turing of  an  entire  industry.  Cases 
brought  under  seition  5  of  the  FTC  Act 
which  mav  require  divestiture  do  not 
involve  unlawful  acquisition  of  propertv 
Tliey.  therefore,  differ  substantially 
from  actions  taken  by  the  Commission 
under  sections  7  and  11  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  In  those  cases,  the  Congress  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  FTC  should  pro- 
ceed against  anlicompet'tive  mergers 
and  acquisition  by  ordering  divestiture 
of  illeg'illy  acquired  property.  In  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Heflin's  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  FTC  from  ordering  divesti- 
ture or  other  similar  relief,  Robert  Pitof- 
sky  testified  for  the  Commission  and 
stated : 

At  the  out-^et,  I  must  grant  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  speaks  only  of 
cease  and  desist  orders  a<;  a  re.Tie/ly  leavinp 
somewhat  obscure  whether  structural  relief 
such  as  divestiture  was  Intended  bv  Congress 
in  1914 

Under  section  ,t  of  the  FTC  Act,  the 
Commission  is  attempting  to  use  its 
broad  authority  to  investigate  unfair 
methods  of  competition  to  order  divesti- 
ture of  property. 

My  own  belief  that  the  FTC  should 
seek  divestiture  in  the  court  stems,  in 
part,  from  having  followed  the  Com- 
mission's case  against  the  three  ready- 
to-eat  cereal  companies.  That  case  has 
generated  public  and  media  interest  be- 
cause there  have  been  many  questions 


raised  in  relation  to  it — questions  about 
the  length  of  the  proceeding,  the  retire- 
ment and  subsequent  contractural  em- 
ployment of  former  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Harry  R  Hinkes,  and  finally, 
whether  or  not  the  FTC  is  overstepping 
Its  boundaries  in  attempting  to  order 
divestiture  m  the  cerea]  case 

Careful  examination  of  the  FTC  s 
case  against  the  three  maior  cereal  com- 
panies lends  support  t-o  the  need  for  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  Di- 
vestiture is  a  drastic  re.medy,  particular- 
ly where  it  does  not  follow  unlawful 
acquisitions.  It  L';  imperative  that  the 
proceedings  be  held  in  a  court  setting 
where  the  public  can  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  decision 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
generate  discussion  about  the  FTC's  role 
under  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act  so  that 
the  next  Congress  can  take  some  action 
in  th.s  regard.  Finally.  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  several  articles  or. 
the  cere,il  case  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Fron-.  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Nov    21.  1980] 
Cfrfals       The     PTC     Wages     a     Batti.e     of 

QfESTIONAELE     VaUTE     OVEB     "yotTB     BREAK- 
FAST   BowL 

.Anyone  who  has  ever  faced  a  bow;  of 
soppy  corn  flakes  has  probably  wished  worse 
things  than  divestiture  on  the  cerea;  com- 
pany responsible  But  it's  difficult  to  imag- 
ine even  the  most  aggrieved  consumer  tak- 
ing much  solace  in  the  Federa:  Trade  Com- 
mission's attempt  to  break  up  the  largest 
cereal  firms 

For  more  than  eight  years,  and  ai  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  FTC  stafT  has  been 
attempting  to  Drove  that  Kellogg  Genera; 
Mills,  General  Foods  and  Quaker  Oats  have 
covertly  functioned  as  a  cereals  monopoly. 
Victory,  however  is  not  yet  :n  sight  Tlie 
FTC  now  expects  a  decision  by  late  1981  but 
:*,  could  ("asily  be  vears  later  Moreover  even 
:'.  the  FTC  wins  it  s  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
decision  would  hold  up  in  court,  or  that 
consumers  would  pain  very  much 

According  to  the  FTC,  in  the  15  years 
before  the  FTC  complaint  the  four  com- 
panies managed  to  reap  $12  billion  in  excess 
profits  Therefore  say  the  FTC  lawyers,  if 
Kellogg  IS  forced  to  spin  off  three  new  com- 
panies and  General  Mills  and  General  Foods 
spin  ofT  one  apiece  i  Quaker  Oats  would  re- 
main intact  1  ,  potential  savings  to  con- 
sumer-;  would   be   .■^•apperlng 

Kellogp's  spokesmen  not  only  challenge 
the  FTC's  minopoly  profit  statistics  but 
argue  cereals  might  even  become  more  ex- 
pensive if  plants  are  forced  to  relinquish 
the  support  of  a  large  corporation  and  oper- 
ate as  fuU-Redged  companies  on  their  own 

The  FTC  lawyers  obviously  don't  agree 
Missing,  however,  in  all  the  hurling  about 
of  charges,  counter-charges  and  conflicting 
facts,  is  a  convincing  explanation  of  why 
such  a  case  is  worth  more  than  eight  years 
of  The  FTC's  time 

It's  not  as  though  people  are  forced  to 
buy  Froot  Loops  Nor  does  it  seem  that,  even 
if  the  cereal  companies  lost  the  case,  the 
precedent  would  have  much  utility  In  other 
industries 

For  one  thing,  the  FTC  would  have  to 
find  other  concentrated  industries  with 
profit  margins  large  enough  to  Justify  break- 
inp  things  up  And  then  it  would  have  to 
prove  that  the  companies  tacitly  conspired 
t')  take  advantage  of  consumers 

That  i;  not  an  easy  thing  to  prove  And 
even    if    It    could    be    proved,    one    wonders 
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whether  Americans,  given  current  attitudes, 
would  tolerate  the  FTC  trying  to  break  up, 
say.  the  steel  or  auto  industtles. 

Numerous  legislators  local  and  national, 
have  picked  up  the  dangerous  notion  that 
regulation  Is  somehow  responsible  for  all 
that  alls  us.  And  they  would  use  that  notion 
ai^  an  excuse  to  dismantle  nor  only  the  FlC 
but  agencies  responsible  for  protecting  the 
environment  and  worker  safety 

We  happen  to  think  the  FTC  Is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  entity,  and  would  strongly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  cut  It  down.  But  1" 
should  nor  be  attempting  to  create  new 
types  of  anti-trust  legislation. 

That  responsibility  belongs  elsewhere 
.'Vnd  the  sooner  the  FTC  can  figure  ou;  a 
graceful  way  to  wash  Us  hands  of  this  busi- 
ness the  better  oiT  it  will  be 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov    13.  19791 
Snap.  Crackif  and  Monopolv^ 

If  the  stafr  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  Its  way.  Tony  rhe  Tiger  may  snon 
become  an  endangered  species  The  staff  be- 
lieves that  breakfast  cereal  companies 
"share"  a  monopoly  A  suit  now  In  Its 
seventh  year,  seeks  )■.  iireak  up  the  Indus- 
try's manufacttiring  rapacity  and  to  force 
the  big  three  — Kellogi,  General  Mills  Gen- 
eral Poods— to  give  awiiy  use  of  their  brand 
names 

But  even  If  the  commission's  lawyers  and 
economists  are  victorious  Tony  may  Fill' 
have  the  last  laueh.  For  In  allowinir  the  staT 
to  pursue  an  anti-trust  ca.se  with  no  legal 
precedents  and  little  potential  benefit  to 
consumers  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  Its  enemies  The 
Indiscreet  use  of  the  agency's  brond  discre- 
tionary authority  makes  It  more  likely  that 
Congress  will  clip  the  wlnirs  of  the  consum- 
er's most  effective  Wa.shlneton  ally. 

The  breakfast  cereal  Industry  is  hlghlv 
concentrated  One  company.  Kellogg,  has 
cornered  42  percent  of  the  market  and  the 
next  three  have  most  of  the  rest  The  com- 
mission staff  links  this  concentration  to  the 
Industry's  sales  techniques,  charging  It  with 
practicing  "unfair  methods  of  comoetltlon  " 
The  staff  regards  the  steady  proliferation  of 
new  cereal  brands  as  an  attempt  by  the 
major  producers  to  distract  consumer  atten- 
tion from  the  brands  of  lesser  companies 
And  from  the  staff's  [jerspectlve.  offering 
grocers  sophisticated  analyses  of  how  to 
maximize  product  turnover  is  part  of  a  subtle 
plan  bv  the  majors  to  corner  scarce  space  on 
supermarket  shelves 

Neither  complaint  Is  backed  by  convincing 
evidence  of  monopolistic  Intent  Creating 
new  brand  names  can  be  as  easily  explained 
as  a  natural  response  to  consumer  prefer- 
ences. Breakfast-cereal  eaters,  after  all.  are 
notorloufly  flcklt-  ready  to  desert  Candv- 
Colored  Munchles  for  the  latest  Marshmal- 
low-Enrlched  Crunchles— that  Is.  unless  they 
are  snagged  along  the  wav  by  the  competi- 
tions latest  Honey  Graham  TreaU  And  since 
shelf  space  means  life  or  death  for  food  proc- 
essors. It  Is  understandable  that  companies 
would  seek  to  convince  grocers  that  their 
display  techniques  meant  larger  sales. 

Even  If  the  FTC's  staff  could  prove  Its 
charges,  the  remedies  proposed  would  mean 
little  or  nothing  In  potential  consumer  sav- 
ings Among  the  defendant.s  onlv  Kellogg's 
enviable  profit  record  suggests  that  greater 
competition  might  lead  to  lower  prices.  And 
here.  too.  there  Is  cavLse  for  skepticism 

Eliminating  Kellogg's  exclusive  use  of 
trademarks  might  squeeze  an  extra  penny  or 
two  of  profit  from  each  box  of  Rice  Krisples. 
Sugar  Pops  and  Proot  Loops  But  that  ad- 
vantage would  probablv  be  offset  by  higher 
distribution  costs  in  dividing  Kellogg's  geo- 
graphically scattered  manufacturing  facili- 
ties among  several  firms  the  distance  the 
average  box  of  cereal  would  travel  to  market 
would  rise  sharply. 


The  cereals  case  Is  thus  an  expensive  exer- 
cise In  antitrust  thecry  unworthy  of  the 
commission  s  time  or  energy  If  the  commis- 
sioners need  any  additional  Incentive  to  dis- 
miss the  suit,  they  might  consider  its  impact 
on  the  long-term  ability  of  the  FTC  to  do 
Its  Job. 

In  a  series  of  pathbreaklng  decisions  In  de- 
fense of  consumers  rights  the  current  com- 
mission has  threatened  powerful  Interests 
ranging  from  funeral  parlors  to  eyeglass  re- 
tailers to  physicians  And  now  those  interests 
are  striking  back  by  way  of  the  Congress, 
pressing  for  legislation  to  liml'  the  FTC.s 
powers  to  investigate  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. Jettisoning  the  cereals  prosecution 
would  make  it  easier  for  the  agency  to  take 
the  heat  on  Capitol  Hill 

The  cereals  case  was  a  mistake  when  It  was 
Initiated  In  1972  Today  It  is  a  mistake  wait- 
ing to  become  a  debacle  for  consumers  The 
sooner  the  commissioners  admit  the  error, 
and  dismiss  the  proceedings,  the  better 

I  From   the  Washington   Post     Nov.  4.   1980| 
Candidatzs  Hit  FTC  Cereal  Action 

The  Carter  administration  in  Us  first  pub- 
lic statement  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion s  antitrust  Investigation  of  the  cereal 
Industry,  vesterday  said  it  opposes  action  by 
the  agency  ordering  the  nation's  largest 
cereal  manufacturers  to  spilt  up  their  opera- 
tions 

The  statement  contained  m  a  paper  -e- 
leased  durlnu  a  visit  by  Vice  President  Walter 
Nlondalr  to  Battle  Creek.  Mich  .  comes  less 
than  a  week  after  Republican  presidential 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan  told  Kellogg  Co. 
the  f*rc  ^  landmark  antitrust  case  against 
the  nation's  three  largest  cereal  companies 
Is  without  merit. 

Mondale  said  that  "after  eight  years"  of 
PTC  study  of  the  cereals  Industry.  "It  Is  In- 
conceivable to  me  and  to  manv  Independent 
experts  that  dives' iture  would  be  pursued 
Neither  President  Carter  nor  I  would  support 
such  action   " 

Mondale  went  on  to  say  that,  while  he 
does  iiJt  '.hiiik  the  i"sc  will  be  reso  •  ed  bv 
Congress,  the  admluLst  ration  "certainly 
would  support  a  legislative  effort  to  pre.ent 
the  commission  from  forclnc  the  cereal  com- 
panies to  divest  themselves  of  key  subsidi- 
aries." 

The  Carter  administration  In  recent 
months  has  made  much  of  Us  stipporr  for 
the  FTC  Just  yesterday  before  the  Mondale 
statement  was  released.  White  House  officials 
rhlded  Reagan  for  his  position  In  the  cereals 
i-ase 

Last  week,  Reagan  said  he  would  support 
legislation  to  "narrow  "  the  FTC's  authority 
to  order  divestiture  In  antitrust  cases 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  I  cereal  |  case 
'inder  consideration  has  very  little  basis  In 
'act  and  that  a  favorable  ruling  on  behalf  of 
the  FTC  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
American  industry."  Reagan  wro'e  to  Kellogg 
Co    President  William  E    I.aMothe 

"The  cereal  case  Is  but  another  example  of 
a  bureaucratic  crusade  undertaken  In  the 
premise  that  the  bureaucrats  rather  than 
consumers  can  make  rational  choices  "  Rea- 
gan wrote  The  nominee  also  said  "It  was 
never  Intended  "  that  the  FTC  "have  the  au- 
thority to  order  a  company  to  divest  Its  aKSets 
and  thereby  restructure  an  entire  Industry" 
The  Reagan  statements  were  attacked  Im- 
mediately by  federal  antitrust  experts  who 
raised  questions  both  about  the  propriety  of 
Re.igan  speaking  on  an  ongoing  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding and  whether  Reagan  actually  has 
studied  the  complex  eight-year-old  case  "The 
question  Is  which  cereals  lawyer  wrote  the 
thing."  said  one  congressional  antitrust 
watcher. 

Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohio).  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  antitrust  subcommittee, 
said  he  was  "sbocked"  at  Reagan's  "totally 


Inappropriate  Interferences  with  the  adjudi- 
cative processes  of  the  PTC 

"Gov  Reagan  has  obviously  injected  his 
political  objectives  into  an  otherwise  proper 
PTC  proceeding"  Metzenbaum  said,  noting 
that,  during  this  year's  flap  over  the  agency's 
future.  Republicans  said  It  was  Improper  to 
interfere  with  ongoing  proceedings,  particu- 
larly in  antitrust  matters. 

Metzenbaum  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment after  the  Carter  administration  aa- 
i^ounced  Its  position 

PTC  officials  would  not  publicly  comment 
on  either  position  In  the  case. 

At  the  same  time.  Lamothe  said  Kellogg 
Co  Is  "very  pleased  '  to  have  Reagan  "recog- 
nize the  great  danger  associated"  with  the 
FTC's  case.  He  made  the  statement  before 
the  Carter  administration  position  was 
known.  The  exchange  over  the  FTC  case  came 
as  the  two  parties  intensively  campaigned 
in  Battle  Creek,  Kellogg's  home  base,  for 
.Michiean's  key  2\  electoral  votes  The  cereals 
case,  brought  in  April  1972  by  a  commission 
during  the  Nixon  auministration.  Is  a  vital 
political  issue  m  ttiM  Michigan  area,  where 
co-igresslonal  candid.tes  labor  unions  and 
o'liers  repeatedly  have  lambasted  the  FTC 
action. 

The  PTC's  controversial  cereals  case  Is 
widely  believed  to  be  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant antitrust  cases  ever  brought  by  the 
feaeral  government. 

Citing  a  variety  of  antitrust  charges,  the 
FTC  staff  recently  concluded  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  cereal  Industry  reveals  a  con- 
spiracy that  the  staff  alleges  has  co&t  Ameri- 
can consumers  at  least  $100  million  a  year  In 
"overcharges"  The  slal!  recommended  that 
the  three  companies  divest  themselves  of  key 
subsidiaries. 9 
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By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S   3249   A  bill  to  establish  a  twenty- 
lour  hour  polling  period  nationwide;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

NATIONWIDE    P  1LLINC    PEKIOD 

•  Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  we 
.'-"mericans  cherish  the  right  to  cast  our 
vote  for  our  choice  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tive office.  On  Tuesday,  November  4. 
while  many  citizens  in  the  Western 
States  had  waited  to  cast  their  votes,  the 
news  had  been  received  that  President 
Carter  would  be  defeated  by  Governor 
Reagan.  A  number  of  these  potential 
voters  failed  to  go  to  the  polls  upon 
learning  of  the  projected  result. 

Although  these  potential  voters  might 
not  have  altered  the  results  in  the  Presi- 
dential election,  the  lower  turnout  may 
well  ha\e  had  an  effect  on  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  elections  because 
of  the  substantial  impact  of  the  reported 
results  of  the  Presidential  election. 

Modern  technolog>'  and  instantaneous 
communications  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  winner  to  be  projected  by  the  news 
media  upon  a  traction  of  the  tabulated 
actual  vote.  Even  though  I  believe  this 
practice  does  not  insure  maximum  par- 
ticipation in  our  electoral  process.  I  do 
not  believe  that  stifling  a  free  press  from 
reporting  their  pro.iections  is  a  reason- 
able solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  times  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections.  Article  II.  section  1.  clause  4 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 

In  the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day 


UMI 


shall   be   the   same   throughout   the   United 
States 

On  the  matter  of  electing  Members  of 
Congress,  Article  I.  section  4,  clause  1. 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 

The  times,  places,  and  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  lor  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  prescribed  bv  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  individually,  but  the 
Congress  may.  by  law.  make  or  alter  such 
regulations. 

I  have  reviewed  the  various  proposals 
introduced  in  both  this  and  previous 
Congresses  and  I  believe  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  .s  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal and  should  be  "arefully  considered 
by  the  Senate.  Specifically,  my  proposal 
is  to  have  the  polls  close  simultaneously 
throughout  the  Nation,  by  providing  for 
a  24-hour  voting  day.  beginning  at  12:01 
a.m.  eastern  standard  time  on  the  first 
Tuesday,  following  the  first  Monday  in 
November.  I  believe  this  is  a  simple  and 
logical  .solution  to  a  problem  in  which 
citizens  from  Eastern  States  have  their 
votes  counted  prior  to  the  polls  closing 
in  the  Western  States.  With  this  plan, 
all  voters  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
the  region,  could  exercise  their  franchise 
conveniently  at  any  local  time  during 
the  uniform  24-hour  period.  The  uncer- 
tainties generated  by  the  reporting  of 
partial  election  returns  and  their  possi- 
ble effects  on  Western  States  would  be 
eliminated  under  the  plan,  since  results 
would  be  based  on  simultaneous  nation- 
wide tallies  rather  than  on  early,  .scat- 
tered, regional  votes.  Th-s  would  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  one  region's 
"oting  results  exerting  undue  influence 
upon  another. 

Although  this  proposal  may  lead  to  in- 
creased administrative  costs,  this  legis- 
lation will  enhance  voting  participation 
in  Federal  elections.  There  has  been  a 
decline  in  voting  participation  for  the 
past  three  Prpsidential  elections.  We 
must  seek  ways  to  increase  voter  partici- 
pation. We  can  ill  afford  to  leave  un- 
changed a  system  which  increases  voter 
apathy. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Seante  Rules  Committee.  I  will  ask 
that  committee  to  hold  extensive  hear- 
ings and  act  earlv  next  year  on  this  bill, 
as  well  as  on  the  other  proposals  that 
have  been  introduced  to  correct  the  in- 
equities contained  in  the  present  svs- 
tem.  We  have  an  obligation  to  develop 
the  best  legislative  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  as- 
sist the  committee  in  that  endeavor.  I 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3249 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  aisemb'ed  That  lat 
section  1  of  title  3.  L'nlted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Whenever  such 
electors  are  to  be  chosen  by  election  In  anv 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  polls 
for  that  election  shall  be  open  for  a  24  hour 
period  commenclne  at  12:01  o'clock  ante 
meridian.   Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  such 


lirst    Tuesday    alter    the    5rst    Monday    In 
-VovemDer.   , 

b)  The  text  of  section  26  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C  7'  :s  amended  tc  read  a> 
follows: 

"The  election  of  Representatives  to  the 
Congress  commencing  on  rhe  rhird  day  of 
January  of  each  odd-numbered  -ear  shall 
begin  m  each  State  at  ;2:01  o  cock  ante 
meridian.  Eastern  Standard  Time  on  the 
arst  Tuesday  a;ter  the  first  Monday  m  No- 
vember of  the  preceding  even  r.umbered 
year  and  the  po..irig  place»  'or  ?'.ich  eiectlcn 
shail  remain  'jpen  .'or  she  24  .*rour  period 
commencing  a'  ;2  O;  j  clock  ar.'e  meridian. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  such  T'aesday.  "0 


By  Mr  PELL; 
S.  3250.  A  bill  10  provide  for  a  st-jdy  of 
constitutional  and  institutional  reform 
ol  the  Government  of  the  L'n;tea  States 
of  America,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
cONSTirtrriONAL    and    instituticjnal    f.efoem 

-^CT    OF     1980 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  iegisiaiion  esiaohshing  a 
blue-r.bbon  oiniru.'^s.o;!  vo  stuuy  and 
maKe  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  constitutionai  or  other  changes  to 
improve  the  etTectiveness  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  introducing  thi.^  proposal.  Mr, 
President,  oecause  oi  a  growing  concern 
that  our  Government  is  not  res^onamg 
as  effectively  as  it  should  to  the  serious 
problems  and  challenges  that  confront 
our  Nation  and  the  American  people  m  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

Increasingly,  our  Government's  best 
efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  such  prob- 
lems as  inflation,  energy  supply,  proauc- 
tivity.  or  arms  control,  to  cite  a  ie'x  im- 
portant examples,  end  in  a  .stalemate 
among  conflicting  views  and  divided 
interests. 

The  result,  ail  too  oft^n.  is  macticn. 
policies  warped  or  diluted  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  ultimately,  frustration,  stag- 
nation, and  a  diminished  public  respect 
for  government  itself. 

In  my  view,  the  sluggish  response  of 
our  Government  to  the  major  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  is  not  a  judgment  of 
the  ability  of  any  President  or  of  the 
Congress  and  its  leaders  or  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  po- 
litical party.  It  is  instead  a  judgment  of 
how  well  this  Government  as  an  insti- 
tution responds  to  clearly  identifiable 
major  problems  as  they  arise 

Regrettably,  the  ic-udency  -owar'T  frus- 
tration and  stalemate  in  Government 
has  held  true  whether  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  been  controlled  by  the 
same  or  by  different  political  parties. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  President-elect 
Reagan,  even  with  the  momentum  of  his 
impressive  election  \ictory  and  with  a 
Senate  majonty  of  his  political  party. 
will  experience  a  good  deal  of  frustra- 
tion m  his  efforts  to  govern  effectively — 
to  successfully  formulate,  enact,  and  ex- 
ecute cohesive  national  policies 

Like  his  predecessors,  he  will  find  that 
nearly  every  important  policy  initiative 
will  bring  forth  opposition  from  orga- 
nized groups  who  will  insist  not  onlv  that 
their  interests  be  considered,  but  that 
their  interests  should  prevail,  even  at  the 
cost  of  further  stagnation. 


The  serious  problem  of  goverr.ing  ef- 
fectively under  o'jr  system  of  govern- 
mental checks  anc  balances,  with  society 
increasingly  fragmented  into  narrow 
economic,  social,  and  regional  interest 
groups.  IS  not  a  partisan  one 

It  IS  a  proble.ii  that  I  oeuexe  deserves, 
and  indeed,  demanas  serious  nonpartisan 
stuay  and  consideration. 

The  basic  function  of  pcvern-Tient 
after  all.  is  to  formulate,  aaopt  and  exe- 
cute policies  m  the  general  interest  of 
the  Nation 

We  must,  of  course,  also  be  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  policies  that  are 
formulated  and  adopted,  and  we  mast  be 
concerned  that  the  execution  of  policies 
does  not  impinge  on  deeply  rooted  con- 
cepts of  ji'stice.  due  process,  and 
iiumanity. 

.^nd  governme.'-.t  :70licies  must  always 
be  formulated  and  r-xecuted  with  due  re- 
gard for  these  concerns  But  a  govern- 
ment rvhich  cannot  effectively  formu- 
late, enact,  and  execute  policies  '^  simply 
not  governing  well 

We  ail  recosraze  'hat  in  framing  our 
Government  'he  Founding  Fathers  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  ab'use 
of  centralized  power  and  for  'hat  reason 
built  into  the  Constitution  a  system,  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  execu- 
■Jve.  legislative,  and  .'udicial  branches 
and  between  the  Federal  and  State  go\  - 
ernments  to  prevent  that  abuse. 

Without  doubt  these  checks  and  bal- 
ances have  served  our  Nation  and  the 
.American  peonle  very  well  indeed  for 
nearly  two  centuries  with  iittle  sigmfi- 
■"ant  ciianee  in  the  basic  structure  of  our 
Government. 

Indeed,  m  the  entire  history  o'  the  art 
of  government,  the  Constitution  of  the 
LTnited  States  :s  and  remains  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  works  of  man.  emulated 
.I.e.  .icmired  through  much  of  the 
world. 

This  should  i^.ot  iiowever  deter  us 
from  examining  with  a  critical  eye  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Government  We 
should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion and  the  surrounding  world  have 
changed  immensely  ;n  this  century  and 
indeed  m  .'ust  the  past  20  years  I  have 
served  m  the  Senat.e,  These  changes 
both  economic  and  technological  have 
increased  manyfoid  the  costs  and  dan- 
gers of  ineffective  government. 

We  live  now  m  a  world  of  instantane- 
ous worldwide  comm.unication  of  both 
words  and  images  It  is  a  world  m  which 
extraord'narilv  powerful  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  can  be  hurled  half-way 
around  the  world  In  minutes 

It  is  a  world  in  which  the  TDCverty  of 
Haiti,  the  religious  fervor  of  Shiite  Mus- 
I'ms  in  Iran  drought  in  the  erananes  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  actions  of  a 
--inele  mad  terrorist  an\-R'here  m  the 
world  can  ha'ie  immediate  and  serious 
consequence^  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  such  a  world  I  submit  the  marems 
for  error  and  the  tolerance  for  ineffec- 
tive government  ooth  are  considerably 
narrowed. 

But  ,^ust  as  a  ra-  idlv  changing  world 
demands  more  effective  go\ern.ment. 
other    forces    have    conspired    to    lessen 
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the   ability   of   our   Oovemment    to  act 
effectively 

We  have  experienced  iii  the  United 
States  an  erosion  of  the  cohesive  social 
and  poliliCal  forces  that  once  were  effec- 
tive m  formiiiK  majorities  that  could  ac- 
tually Kovern 

For  most  of  otir  constitutional  history, 
our  national  political  parties  have  been 
the  institutioii.s  that  brulKcd  the  consti- 
tutional checks  and  balances  and  the 
separation  of  powers  to  make  effective 
Kovernnu'iit  possible 

To<lav.  however,  the  cohesive  powers 
of  political  parties  and  of  conKressional 
leadership  have  been  diluted  and  seri- 
ously undermined  by  combinations  of 
well-inUMided  reforms  and  the  force  of 
new  technology  that  has  freed  individual 
oflicchnlders  !rom  dejHMidence  on  their 
party  for  nomination  support,  election, 
or  reelection 

At  the  same  time,  new  communication 
technoloMv  also  ha.s  fragmented  as  never 
before  the  American  people  into  ever 
narrower  interest  Kroups  organized 
to  press  and  pursue  their  individual 
interests 

.^s  a  result  of  all  these  chanRes.  we  have 
Government  less  able  to  formulate,  en- 
act and  execute  policies  that  are  cohesive 
and  III  the  broad  public  interest,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  an  enhanced  ability  for 
any  smnillcant  interest  Knmp  to  prevent 
any  action  it   (inds  objectionable 

.As  one  observer  has  commented,  we  no 
longer  have  rule  by  the  majority  or  even 
rule  by  75  m^rcent  Today,  it  requires  al- 
rno-.t  unanimous  public  consent  for  our 
Government  to  act  and  unfortunately, 
when  so  many  ijroups  have  a  veto,  no  one 
has  an  e(Te<-tive  Kovernmeiit 

I  believe.  Mr  President,  it  is  time  that 
we  Kivc  serious  study  to  the  need  to 
strenKthen  the  cohesive  forces  in  our  so- 
ciety and  Government  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  consider  how  we  can  axain  make  it 
possible  for  political  parlies  to  present  to 
the  people  broad  and  coliesive  policy 
proposals  with  some  real  expectation 
that  a  party,  once  elected  to  power,  can 
in  fact  enact  and  implement  the  pro- 
posals it  has  offered. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  wake  of  the  re- 
cent eleitions  there  are  those  who  beheve 
that  President-elect  ReaKaii  with  the 
force  of  his  electoral  margin  of  victory 
and  his  leadership  ability  can  in  fact 
enact  and  execute  the  policies  he  has 
proposed  Only  time  will  tell,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  trends  of  recent  decades.  I 
believe  this  new  administration  will  ex- 
perience many  of  the  .same  frustrations 
that  previous  administrations,  Repub- 
liian  and  Democratic,  have  experienced. 
And  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  see  also  a 
risinn  frustration  and  dissatisfaction 
amont:  the  American  people. 

This  IS  not  a  partisan  proposal,  and  I 
hope  that  members  of  the  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  I  know  are 
concerned  at  the  fragmentation  of  both 
the  Congres-s  and  the  American  public, 
will  join  m  supporting  this  proposal  for 
a  study  of  ways  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  Government  in  responding  to 
national  needs. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  pruned  in  lull  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

3  3350 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  \,he  "Cotistltutional  and  In- 
stitutional  Reform  Act  of   I980" 

FINDINGS    AND    PITRPOSE 

Sec,  3.  I  a)  Congress  finds  that — 
(i)  the  ability  of  the  Federal  aovernment 
to  effectively  formulate,  adopt,  and  execute 
policies  and  programs  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  tlie  Nation  and  of  ltd 
citizens, 

(3)  the  ability  to  govern  effectively  has  be- 
come increasingly  important  because  of  ad- 
vances m  the  technologies  of  communica- 
tions, tran.sportation.  weapwnry.  and  produc- 
tion, and  by  an  increased  interdependence 
among  the  people  of  tlie  world  for  resources 
and  mutual  peace  and  security: 

(3)  communication  teciinology  and  the  In- 
creased complexity  of  modern  society  have 
permitted  and  facilitated  the  fragmentation 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  by  narrow, 
special-Interest  groups  and  Impeded  ttie  for- 
nxatlon  of  public  majorities  necessary  to  sup- 
port effective  policymalclng  in  a  democratic 
society: 

(4)  national  political  parties  which  once 
.served  a  vital  role  In  effective  government  by 
bridging  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  and  tiie  constitutional  system  of 
checlcs  and  balances  have  suffered  a  sharp 
decline  In  influence  and  effectiveness, 

(5)  an  Increasing  number  of  critical  issues 
confronting  the  Nation,  involving  economic 
policy,  energy  policy,  environmental  policy, 
and  national  security,  are  not  being  resolved 
in  a  timely  and  effective  manner,  resulting  in 
frequent  policy  stalemates  and  economic  and 
social  stagnation:  and 

(6)  Improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  formulate,  adopt,  and 
execute  policies  Is  necessary  to  provide  gov- 
ernment ttiat  is  botri  responsive  to  the  people 
and  effective  In  meeting  problems  which  con- 
front the  Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  means  of  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment tiirough  changes  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  through  other  means 
and  to  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3  There  Is  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional and  Governmental  Reform  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  •"Commission"! 

DUTIES     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  conduct  a  study  of  the  circumstances, 
conditions,  and  forces  which  unnecessarily 
impede  the  effective  formulation,  adoption, 
and  execution  of  policy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

(2)  consider,  analyze  and  evaluate  changes 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  which  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  formulating;,  adopting,  and  ex- 
ecuting policies  without  diminishing  the 
democratic  and  representative  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  without  infringing  the 
guarantees  of  Individual  liberty  or  the  essen- 
tial protection  of  the  rights  of  political  mi- 
norities: 

(3)  encourage  broad  public  participation 
In  delil>eraUons  of  the  Commission  through 


hearings,  symposia,  debates,  and  other  ap- 
propriate means  of  receiving  public  com- 
ments and  suggestions,  and 

(4)  prepare  and  .submit  reports  to  the 
fVesldent  and  to  the  Congress  recommending 
changes  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  would  Improve  the 
effective  formulation  adoption  and  execu- 
tion of  policy  by  the  Goveriuner.t 

ORGANIZATION     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Se.-  5  lai  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  21  members  as  follows 

( 1 1  Nine  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  three  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  three  frv.m  private  life,  and 
three  from  among  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States 

(3)  Six  memt>ers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
three  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
three  from  private  life 

1 3)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  three  from  the 
Senate  and  three  from  private  life 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
chosen  from  among  persons  havlns;  partlni- 
lar  knowledge  and  expertise  In  the  theory  and 
practice  of  government.  In  the  hlsuiry  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
historical  application  of  Its  provisions  and 
In  the  role,  structure,  and  history  of  political 
parties  In  the  United  States  To  the  greate,st 
extent  possible,  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission should  reflect  a  balance  among  ma- 
jor political  amiiations  and  philosophies  in 
the  Unlt«d  SUtes 

POWCBS    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  6  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
hold  Ruch  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  have  such  prlntlnt;  r.nd 
binding  done,  and  order  such  studies  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  executive  department,  as 
the  Commission  deems  advisable 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  rxi  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  of  an  Executive  Di- 
rector and  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Commission  finds  neces'ary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  duties  The  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  of  the  ExecuMve 
Director  may  not  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executlvr 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  all  (jthr- 
personnel  may  not  exceed  .•»  rate  equal  to  thn 
maximum  rate  for  GS  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5.;32  of  such  title 

(CI  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  <  he  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  procurement  of  nec- 
essary rinanclal  and  administrative  services, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reim- 
bursement from  funds  of  the  Commission  in 
.such  amounts  as  may  oe  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services 

REPORTS;    expiration 

Sec  7  I  a)  The  Commission  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  submit  to  the  Congress  In- 
terim reports  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress  Is  convened,  the 
Commls.lon  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  Its 
final  report,  containing  all  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  oi  the  Commission 

(bl    Ninety  days  after  the  submission   to 


the  Congress  of  the  final  report  under  sub- 
section ( a  ( .  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist 

EXPENSES   OF   TH!:   COMMISSION 

Sec  8  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  PS  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  3251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  Americans  abroad;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FOREIGN    EARNED    INCOME    EXCLCSION    ACT 
OP    1980 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  early 
next  year.  Congress  will  again  change  the 
way  the  US  taxes  its  citizens  who  live 
abroad  We  have  done  this  twice  since 
1975.  Tlie  next  change  will  be  the  third. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  en- 
dorsed a  very  complicated  plan  in  mid- 
August.  If  that  plan  is  enacted,  people 
who  live  in  developing  countries  or  who 
work  in  export-related  jobs  will  get  a 
significant  tax  cut.  Other  Americans 
abroad  will  not 

What  I  am  offering  today  is  an  alter- 
native proposal,  one  that  I  consider  both 
simpler  and  fairer 

Under  the  Finance  Committee's  plan, 
any  American  who  has  been  abroad  for 
at  least  330  days  during  a  12-month 
period,  or  who  has  lived  abroad  for  a  full 
tax  year,  would  be  able  to  exclude  his 
first  $50,000  in  'earned  income"  from 
tax  He  would  not  have  to  report  those 
earnings  to  the  IRS,  In  addition,  he 
would  not  have  to  report  the  difference. 
If  any,  between  what  he  pays  for  housing 
and  $5,554  a  year. 

Basically,  'earned  income"  is  one's 
wages  and  should  not  be  confased  with 
dividends  or  other  investment  income. 
The  exclusion  would  apply  only  to  wages 
that  an  individual  receives  from  sources 
in  a  foreign  country. 

The  exclusion  would  Increase  to  $65.- 
000 — plus  housing  costs — once  an  indi- 
vidual has  lived  abroad  for  more  than  2 
consecutive  years. 

There  is  an  imoortant  qualification, 
however  To  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion, 
one  mast  either  work  or  live  in  a  "devel- 
oping country."  or  have  income  that  is 
attnbutable  to  "extractive  or  export-re- 
lated services." 

Let  me  make  three  points  about  the 
Finance  Committee's  plan  and.  in  the 
proce.ss  explain  why  I  have  come  to  offer 
my  own  proposal. 

First.  I  am  bothered  by  the  complexity 
(if  the  plan  I  believe  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  will  find  it  virtually  imoossi- 
ble  to  administer  Consider  this,  for  ex- 
ample An  individual  who  lives  In  a  de- 
veloped countrv  will  be  able  to  use  the 
exclusion  only  if  he  has  what  the  Fi- 
nance Comm't'ee  '■I'ls  "oualified  foreipn 
service  income."  That  is — 
earned  Income  (other  than  wapes  or  salary) 
from  the  performance  of  extractive  or  ex- 
port-related services. 

or — 

compensation  for  employment  with  an  em- 
ployer s\!bstantlally  all  of  whose  Income  Is 
derived  from  the  performance  of  extractive 
or  export-related  services 

I  am  reading  from  the  text  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  bill.  There  are  other 
definitions. 


The  IRS  Is  going  to  have  to  expand 
them,  perhaps  even  issue  a  list  of  compa- 
nies that  earn  "substantially  all"  of  their 
income  from  export-related  work,  and 
those  that  do  not.  And  it  is  going  to  have 
to  find  out  from  taxpayers  which  compa- 
nies they  work  for  and.  in  some  cases, 
what  they  actually  do  in  their  jobs.  Tliis 
is  an  impossible  burden. 

Second.  I  cannot  believe  the  commit- 
tee's plan  will  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
about  the  exclusion.  There  is  room  for 
endless  argument  about  what  is  a  'devel- 
oping country."  for  example.  Under  the 
committee's  bill,  an  American  living  in 
Moscow  would  get  the  exclusion,  because 
Russia  is  a  developing  country,  but  an 
American  living  in  Ankara.  Turkey 
would  not.  This  does  not  seem  fair. 

What  we  need  most  at  this  point  is 
consistency.  We  need  a  law  that  will  re- 
main on  the  statute  books  unchanged  for 
more  than  1  or  2  years. 

Finally,  I  believe  Americans  living 
overseas  should  not  be  taxed  fully  on 
their  incomes,  but  for  a  different  resison 
than  the  committee. 

Americans  abroad  do  not  make  the 
same  use  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  Its  services  as  citizens  living  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  they  should 
not  have  to  pay  as  much  m  tax. 

The  committee  justified  the  exclusion 
and  its  plan  on  different  grounds.  It  did 
not  want  to  tax  Americans  who  live  in 
developing  countries,  and  whose  stand- 
ards of  living  may  be  relatively  low.  as 
heavily  as  Americans  who  live  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  it  wanted  to 
use  the  tax  Code  to  promote  exr>orts  This 
explains  why  the  exclusion  would  be  re- 
stricted generally  to  taxpayers  with  ex- 
port related  jobs. 

My  reasoning  leads  me  to  a  different 
proposal.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  one  exclusion  for  80  per- 
cent of  ones  "earned  income."  That  in- 
come would  be  exempted  from  U  S.  tax. 

Every  American  abroad  would  qualify, 
provided  he  is  a  legal  resident  of  a  for- 
eign country  or  has  been  abroad  for  at 
least  330  days  in  a  12-month  period. 
Where  he  lives  and  what  he  does  for  a 
living  would  be  irrelevant. 

The  plan  has  two  virtues.  It  would  be 
easy  for  taxpayers  to  understand  and 
for  the  IRS  to  administer.  In  fact,  the 
tax  Code  would  be  made  far  simpler  than 
is  apparent  because  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's plan  would  let  taxpayers  choose 
either  the  $50,000  (or  $65.000 1  exclusion 
or  a  series  of  hardship  allowances  found 
in  the  tax  laws  under  section  913.  I  am 
proposing  that  we  offer  everyone  an  80- 
percent  exclusion  and  repeal  section  913. 

Second,  my  plan  is  more  likely  to  be 
considered  fair  by  American  taxpayers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  head  of  Sim 
Oil's  office  in  London  should  get  a  tax 
break,  but  not  the  bureau  chief  for  the 
New  ■york  Times.  Nor  is  the  following 
Question  any  easier — why  should  the  tax 
laws  adjust  for  the  standard  of  living  in 
Asia,  but  ignore  variations  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living  within  the  United  States? 

A  tax  system  is  fair  if  taxpayers  in  like 
circumstances  are  treated  in  a  like  fash- 
ion Taxpayers  would  not  be  so  treated 
under  the  Finance  Committee's  plan. 
They  would  be  under  the  measure  I  am 
proposing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  aa 
foDows: 

S.   3251 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title 

This   Act    may    be    cited    as   the   "Foreign 
Earned   Income  Exclusion  Act  of   1980" 
Sec.  2.  Partial    Exclusion    roB    Earned    In- 
come From  Sources  Ot-TsnjE  the 
United   States. 

(a)  In  General  Section  911  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954    (relating   to   Income 
earned   by  Individuals  In   certain   camps )    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec    911    Earned     Income     F^om     Sources 

OUTSHJE  THE  CNTTTED  STATES 

■  (ai  General  Rule — There  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  and  exempt  from 
taxation  under  this  subtitle  80  percent  of 
amounts  received  from  sources  within  a  for- 
eign country  or  countries  which  constitute 
earned  Income  attributable  to  services  per- 
formed during  that  portion  of  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  taxpayer  meets  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  subsection   (b). 

"(b)  Eligibilitt — A  tajcpayer  is  eligible 
for  the  exclusion  only  If 

"111  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  he  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
SecTPtajT-  that  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  a  foreign  country  or  countries  for 
an  uninterrupted  perlcxl  which  includes  an 
entire  taxable  year,  or 

"(2 1  he  Is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  and,  during  any  period  of  12 
consecutive  months,  he  ls  present  In  a  for- 
eign country  or  ccmntrles  for  at  least  330 
full  days  In  such  period 

'lO    Limitations  — No  amount  may  be  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  lai  which  is — 
"( 1 )   received  as  a  pension  or  annuity 

"i2)  Included  in  gross  Income  by  reason 
of  section  402ibi  (relating  to  taxaijllity  of 
beneficrtary  of  nonexempt  trust  i  section 
403(C)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  a  ncxnqualified  annuity  i  or  section 
4fl3idl  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  certain  forfelteble  contracts  pur- 
chased by  exempt  organizations  i .  or 

•■(3 1  paid  by  the  United  StAtes  or  any 
agency  thereof  to  military  or  civilian  of- 
ficers CM-  employees  cf  the  United  States,  or 
for  service  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  or 
volunteer  leader 

'  (di  DrFiNmoNs;  Special  Rcxes — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(l)  DEFiNrrioN  OF  earned  income — The 
i^rm  earned  Inc-ome'  means  wages  salaries, 
CT  professional  fees,  and  other  amounts  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  personal  services 
actually  rendered,  but  does  not  include  that 
part  of  the  coonp^en^ataon  derived  by  the  tax- 
payer for  personal  services  rendered  by  the 
taxpayer  to  a  corporation  which  represents 
a  distribution  of  earnings  or  profits  rather 
than  a  reasonable  allowance  as  compen"=a- 
Uon  for  the  personal  services  aotuaJly 
rendered  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  bLslness  in  which  both  per- 
sonal services  and  capital  are  material  In- 
come-producing factors,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  reasonable 
allowance  as  compensation  for  the  personal 
services  rendered  by  the  taxt>ayer  not  m 
excess  of  30  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  share 
of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade  or  business 
shall  be  considered  as  earned  income 

"(21    RFQUIRLMENT  as  to  time  of  RECErPT  — 

No  amount  received  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  following  t.'ie  taxable  year  In 
which  the  ..ervices  to  which  the  amounts 
are  attrlbutahle  are  performed  may  be  ex- 
cluded under  sutwection  lai 

'  (3)  EjEDDCnONS  AND  CREDITS  ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO      EXCLUDED      INCOME      NOT      DEDUCTIBLI      OB 
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oiDiTABi^ — No  deduction  or  credit  against 
the  lax  Imposed  bv  this  rhapter  shai:  be  al- 
lowed under  this  title  to  the  extent  ihat  such 
deduction  or  credit  Is  properly  allocable  to 
or  charf^eable  against  amounts  excluded  from 
ijross  income  under  this  section 

"i4)   WArvER  or  prmoD  or  stay  im  foreign 
COUNTRY — For   purposes  of   subsection    ibi 
an  Individual  who  for  any  period  Is  present 
In  a  foreign  country  and  who — 

■  A)  ;cave^  such  fureiKn  country — 
"i!)  diiriMii,  •tny  pTiod  during  which  the 
Secretary  deterr.uiics.  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  .•'tate  cr  his  delegate,  that 
Individuals  were  'efiulred  to  leave  such  for- 
eign country  because  of  war  civil  unrest,  or 
similar  adverse  conditions  in  such  foreign 
country  which  precluded  the  normal  conduct 
of  business  by  such  individuals,  and 

"Hi    before  meeting  the  requirements  of 
such  subsection,  and 

"(Bl  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  he  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  have  met  such  requirements, 
shall  be  treated  as  haMni;  met  such  requlre- 
*  ments  with  respect  to  that  period  durtnt; 
which  he  was  present  in  the  foreign 
country.'". 

lb)    Conforming    Amendments. — Sections 
37len9HB).     63(e)(2l.      lOS(h)  (3  M  B)  i  v  I 
410(bn2)tC)      879(a)in.     :303(CI(2).    1304 
iciOl.and  l348ibi  il)  i  A)  are  each  amended 
by   striking   out    "section    911(b;"    and    in- 
.serflng  In  lieu  thereof  -section  911  (dill)" 
ici  Clerical  Amendments  — 
.  1 1  The  table  r.f  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part    III    of   subchapter    N    of    chapter    I    of 
such   Code   Is  amended   by  striking  out   the 
;tem  -elating  to  sertion  911  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
"Sec   9tt.  Earned  Income  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  " 
(2)   Section  43(c)  (t)  (C)  (1)  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "relating  •.o  income  earned  by 
Individuals    in    certain    camps    outside    the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  'hereof 
'relating  to  earned  Income  from  sources  out- 
3lde  the  United  States  ' 

i3i  Sections  :302i  bw  21  (  A)  (1) .  1304(b) 
(1).  140a(al(8),  6012' i- 1,  and  6091 1  b)  (  1 1  (Bl 
I  111  I  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
lating to  Income  earned  by  employees  In  cer- 
tain camps '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"relating  to  earned  Income  from  outside  the 
United  States  ■ 

Sec.  3.  Ripeal    of    Deduction    for    Certain 
Expenses  or  Living   Abroad 
lal    In  General  —Section  913  of  stich  Code 
I  relating  to  deduction   for  certain  expenses 
of  living  abroad  1   Is  hereby  repealed. 
ibi    Clerical  Amendments. — 
( II    The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part    lit   of   sutK-hapter   N    of   chapter    1    is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  913. 

i2)  Section  431  cl  1 1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  913."  as  It  appears  in  the  title,  bv 
inserting  "or"  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
.subparagraph  (11.  and  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (11). 

•  3)  Section  8091(b)  (1  nB)  (llli  Is  amended 
oy  striking  out  "section  913  (relating  to  de- 
duction .'or  certain  expenses  of  living 
abroad) .". 

Sec    4.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1980. 


By  Mr  MOYNfflAN: 
S.  3252  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tax.  amounts 
contributed  to  certain  remeterv  com- 
panies may  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
estate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


UEODCTION    OF    CLni^j,-^     r.  \.r.  .■••i.r..-.     .AID    TO    CER- 
TAIN   CEMETERY    COMPANIES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  permit  a 
tax  deduction  to  be  talcen  by  the  estate 
of  anyone  who  has  left  money  in  his  will 
to  a  nonprofit  cemetery  association. 

liCt  me  say  that  I  am  prompted  lo  do 
this  by  a  decision  by  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  case  Child  v 
United  States.  540  F  2d  579  il976' 

In  ChiW  \  woman.  Elizabeth  Haas, 
had  died  :n  1966  and  had  left  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  her  estate  to  two  nonpro- 
fit cemeteries  The  Grove  Cemetery  was 
given  $25,000.  partly  for  the  perpetual 
care  of  a  family  burial  plot.  Another 
$2.5  million  went  to  the  Watertown 
Cemetery  as  a  general  bequest. 

The  executor  tried  to  deduct  both  sums 
from  Ms  Haas  s  estate  before  payin"  the 
estate  taxes,  on  grounds  that  the  ceme- 
teries -vere  charitable  or  religious  or- 
ganizations. Gifts  to  such  oruanlzations 
are  tax  deductible  under  section  2055ia' 
of  the  Federal  Tax  Code. 

But  the  court  said  the  cemeteries  were 
neither  charitable  nor  religious  and 
denied  the  deductions. 

The  important  point  is  this.  Had  Ms. 
Haas  made  the  gifts  during  her  lifetime, 
thev  probablv  could  have  been  deducted 
from  her  income  taxes.  The  income  tax 
laws  make  contributioas  to  charitable 
or  religious  organizations  deductible,  just 
as  gifts  to  those  groups  ire  deductible  for 
e.state  tax  purposes  Such  groups  are 
ItnoATi  as  501ICM3I  organizations. 

Gifts  to  cemetery  companie.-:  owned 
and  operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members  or  which  are  not  op- 
erated for  profit"  also  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Specific  provis'on 
:.s  made  for  them  in  section  501(c>'13' 
But  nothing  is  said  about  such  group-s 
in  the  estate  tax  laws. 

The  court  noted  this  and  said  it  would 
leave  "to  congressional  wisdom  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  establLshing  different 
treatment  of  nonprofit  cemetery  as- 
sociations for  income  and  estate  lax 
purposes." 

I  .see  no  reason  for  .such  an  anomaly. 

Indeed.  I  see  good  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  one.  I  believe  we  deny  in- 
dividuals equal  protection  of  the  law  if 
we  permit  one  person  to  leave  money. 
.ree  from  estate  taxes,  to  the  church- 
um  cemetery  where  lie  wants  to  be 
buried,  but  deny  this  to  .mother  person 
who  wants  to  be  buried  ;n  a  private, 
nonprofit  cemetery,  instead. 

My  bill  would  make  bequests  to  a  non- 
profit cemetery  company  tax  deductible 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  provided  tli>' 
cemetery  -ompany  is  either  owned  and 
operated  exclusively  for  its  members  or 
prohibited  by  its  charter  from  engaging' 
in  any  business  other  than  burials.  The 
bill  would  do  this  for  bequest.s  made  by 
individuals  who  die  after  December  31. 
1980.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  text  of  the  measure  oe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  3252 
Be  it  enacted  by  t/ie  Senate  and  House  of 

Reorefentatives    n/     fhe    United    States    o- 
.i'.'ierico  in   Congri'ss  assembled 

Section  1  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2056 
Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
iailng  to  trin.slers  for  public  charitable  ano 
religious  uses)  :s  amended  4y  -itrlklnR  out 
■or  ■  at  the  end  of  parapraph  .3),  by  strlkti*: 
.ut  the  perl'Xl  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4 
and  msertlnp  ;n  .leu  thereol  ".  or",  ana  by 
inserting  after  paiagraph  (4)  the  following 
now  paragraph : 

1 5)  to  or  for  the  use  of — 
'(A)   a  crnietery  company  owned  and  op- 
erated   Mciusiveiy    for    the    benefit    of    .is 
members,  or 

iB)  any  corporation  chartered  solely  for 
burial  purposes  as  a  cemeten-  corporation 
and  not  permuted  by  Its  c.'iarter  to  engage 
in  anv  business  not  necesaarllv  incident  to 
•-iiat  purpose, 

If  sath  company  or  corporation  ;s  not  op- 
erated for  profit  and  no  part  of  ihe  net  earn- 
ings of  such  c.->mpnnv  or  corporation  iiiurc^ 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual." 

Sec  2  Subsection  (ei  of  section  2056  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
:hereoi  tl.e  following   lew  oaragraph: 

i4  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
■-his  section  for  ajiy  amount  of  any  bequest, 
legacy,  devise,  or  traujsfer  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  organization  described  in  subsection 
lai  (5)  to  the  extent  such  amount  is  ailowa- 
ole  a.s  a  deduction  under  section  2053  " 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  bv  this  Act 
shall  apply  ir>  estates  of  decedents  dying 
.11 'er  December  31.  I^ao. 
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By  Mr  MOYNIHAN: 
S  3253  A  bill  'o  amend  .section  280  of 
♦he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  the  aoplication  of  such  sec- 
':on  exjciLses  incurred  by  an  author  of  a 
book  cr  similar  iiroperty  in  the  writing 
of  .such  book  or  croperty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Finance. 

iXCLl'SION   OP  rL.<TAIN    WRITING   FXPrNSE.-' 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  the 
0111  I  .im  introducing  today  would  ciecr 
up  a  pos.sible  misunderstanding  about 
section  280  of  the  tax  code. 

Section  280  reciuires  the  proauction 
josts  a.vsociated  with  •Ttlms,  sound  re- 
cordinps.  books  and  sin-.ilar  property  '  to 
^  capifalizr'd  That  is  to  say,  such  costs 
must  be  deducted  over  the  period  when 
the  property  is  generating  income,  rather 
than  m  the  year  they  are  incurred. 

Production  costs  are  capitalized  ac- 
cording to  a  special  formula.  The  for- 
mula .'equirps  that  one  keep  a  separate 
accoimt  for  each  movie,  record  or  book, 
and  estimate  no.v  m\ich  income  will  be 
made  from  it.  Ones  costs  are  deducted 
It  the  same  rate  the  Income  is  received. 
ThiLs.  if  75  percent  of  the  income  from 
a  movie  is  to  be  received  in  year  one. 
vheii  75  percent  of  the  production  costs 
may  be  deducted  m  thr-  same  year 

Tlie  section  was  put  in  the  tax  code  in 
1976.  It  was  supposed  to  shut  down  so- 
called  production  comoany "  tax  shel- 
ters a  form  of  shelter  favored  by 
wealthv  individuals  investinR;  in  movies. 
In  such  .shelters. 


limited  p.irtnership  is  formed  to  produce  a 
Sim  The    par'nership    enters    in'o   an 

iiereemcnt  with  a  studio,  with  a  distributor 
or  with  an  Independent  producer  to  pro- 
duce a  particular  film.  The  partnership  uses 


UMI 


the  cash  method  of  accounting  and  writes  uii 
the  coats  of  production  as  they  are  paid. 
Typically,  the  partnership  is  heavily  lever- 
aged and  significant  costs  are  paid  with  bor- 
rowed fun'ls  The  principal  elements  of  thl.-; 
form  of  motion  picture  shelter  are  de- 

ferral and  leverat'e 

I  am  reading  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committees  report  on  the  1976  "Tax 
Reform  Act  " 

Tlie  committee  said  it  had  evidence 
that  "the  production  company  shelter 
may  be  expanding  into  other  area?  such 
as  the  publishing  field."  Hence,  it  wrote 
u  provLsion  tnat  applied  to  books  and 
records,  and  not  just  to  movies.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  what  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposed  with  one  change.  They 
wanted  production  costs  to  be  capital- 
ized, but  not  the  -distribution  costs- 
associated  with  movies 

One  thing  is  clear.  Section  280  was 
aimed  at  the  tax -shelter  investor;  it  was 
not  aimed  at  the  bona  flde  writer  o-- 
author 

Yet.  I  am  told  that  an  IRS  agent  in 
Manhattan  ordered  a  ireelance  write- 
there  recently  to  redo  his  taxes  Until 
now  the  writer  has  simply  deducted  his 
expenses  from  writing  a.s  thev  are  in- 
rurrea.  The  IRS  a^jent  believes  the 
writer  should  maintain  a  separate  ac- 
count for  each  article  or  book  he  writes 
estimate  his  probable  income  from  each 
and  deduct  hts  expeases  according  to  the 
section  280  formula.  The  wTiter  ii;  ap- 
pealin'.'   the  order  within   the  IRS 

I  would  make  three  points  about  mv 
friend,  the  freelance  writer.  The  IRS 
agent  has  mi-sconstrued  the  statute  A 
carelul  reading  of  the  legislative  history 
shouJc*  pe.-suade  anyone  that  section  280 
doe.s  not  apply  to  write.-s  anc*  authors 
Their  expenses  are  not  the  sort  of  "pro- 
duction costs"  that  Congress  had  in 
mind. 

Second,  this  is  only  sensible.  Pi,E:uring 
out  one  s  taxes  is  difficult  enough  without 
haung  to  keep  segregated  accounts  for 
each  writing  project.  One  tolerates  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  complexity  in  our  tax 
law.s  where  it  is  needed  to  prevent  tav 
avoidance.  But  to  extend  section  280  to 
Donn  fide  writers  is  to  require  compli- 
cated rules  for  no  good  reason 

Third,  writers  should  be  treated  in 
me  same  way  as  members  of  other  pro- 
lession.^  A  lawyer  need  not  capitalize 
his  expenses  with  respect  to  each  case 
inink  of  the  administrative  nightmare. 
An  individual  who.se  t.-ade  or  business  i-^ 
writing  should  not  have  to  do  so  witl^ 
respect  lo  his  articles  or  book^ 

Mv  bill  is  easv  to  describe.  I  view  it 
as  a  technical  correction  and  one  that. 
Safniv^V^^  necessarv.  it  would  state 
Plainly  that  .section  280  does  not  applv 
10  the  production  costs  that  a  writer  or 
works'"  '"'^""  '"  ^^^  creation  of  his  own 
The  measure  would  take  effect  retro- 
CWpIk  ^°}»''^ble  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1975.  That  was  the  eflfec- 
live  date  ol  section  28C. 

^3'lS'^^''^^^^-  ^  ''^^'^  unanimous  con- 

m  ,K  ^    ^^^  '^"^  °^  ^^^  b'l^  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

c^vl^rl^ ^^'u^  "°  objection,  the  bill  was 
foils  ''""'^°  '"  ^^^  ^'^^°'^^-  ^' 
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S.  22b6 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  s-a'r-:  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 280  of  the  Interna:  Revenue  Code  ol  1954 
(relating  to  deductlbilliv  of  certain  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  production  of  films,  books 
records,  or  similar  propertv)  is  amended  by 
adding  a;  the  end  thereof  the  loUowing  new 
subsection: 

"'d)  Certain  Production  Costs  ok  Av- 
THORs  Excluded  —The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a.Tiounts  attributable 
to  the  production  of  a  book,  article  or  similar 
property  to  the  extent  such  amounts  are  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  author  of  such  prop- 
er.y  in  tlie  research  for,  or  writing  of  such 
book,  article   or  similar  property  " 

Sec  2  (8)  The  amtndmenus' made  bv  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect' as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  bv  section 
210(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 

'  b  I  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

1 1 )  the  period  for  filing  a  claim  .'or  refund 
for  any  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  firs:  section  of  this  Act 
applies  shall,  to  the  extent  such  claim  for  re- 
fund Is  attributable  to  such  amendment  not 
expire  before  the  date  which  is  l  vear  after 
tue  date  of  the  enactment  ol  this"  Act,  and 
(2)  the  period  for  assessing  a  deficiencv 
With  respect  to  any  taxable  vear  shall  to  the 
extent  such  deficiency  is  attrioutabie  to  a 
claim  for  refuna  filed  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  any  period  under  paragraph  . ' 
not  expire  before  the  date  which  is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  claim  for 
relond. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN- 
6.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  of  an  employee  the  value 
of  public  transit  passes  provided  by  h- 
employer,  to  provide  a  refundable  ta? 
credit  to  an  employer  in  an  amount  equa' 
to  o  percent  of  the  cost  o:  public  transit 
passes  provided  by  such  emplover  to  h''= 
employee,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COMMUTER    TAXPAYER    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1980 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  would  pro- 
vide commuters  a  major  incentive  to  use 
public  transportation.  The  number  o' 
commuters  who  use  mas.s  transit  woulc^ 
increase  by  almost  50  percent  witliin  2 
years  after  the  proposal   is  enacted 

How  would  the  bill  do  this'  Very  sim- 
ply. It  would  encourage  employers  "to  buv 
tneir  employees  passes  fo.-  the  local  sub- 
way or  bus  system  by  oiTering  the  em- 
ployers a  refundable  tax  credit  for  part 
ol  the  cost.  Congressman  Gephardt  has 
introduced  an  identical  measure  on  the 
House  side. 

There  are  80  million  Americans  in  the 
laoor  force.  Of  them,  only  15  millioi: 
commute  to  and  from  work  bv  Bus  or  bv 
rail.  The  Ame.ncan  Public  Transit  As- 
sociation estimates  that  their  number 
would  increa.se  to  21.8  milhon  2  vears 
after  tne  Gephardt  Moynihan  bill  i^ 
enacted. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  would  be 
a  ma.tor  gam  for  energy  conservatior 
Ten  percent  of  the  oil  the  United  States, 
consumes  each  day  is  used  lor  commut- 
ing. Mr.  Gephardt  has  estimated  that  a 
tax  credit  of  the  sort  we  are  proposing 
woula  save  the  United  States  about  240  - 
000  barrels  a  day.  or  1.3  percent  of  th^ 
total  oil  consumed. 
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How  .^igiimcant  a  .savings  is  th^'  -  '^^e--  - 
ident  Caner's  transportation  energy  ini- 
tiative, announced  in  August  last  "year 
would  have  saved  the  United  State-:  219  - 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  cay,  and  that  in  1985 
The  savings  from  the  tax  credit  would  be 
greater  and  would  come  as  earlv  as  1982 
p  year  after  the  credit  has  taken  effect 
Let   me   explain   how   the  Commuter 
Taxpayer    Assistance   Act   would   work 
First,  It  would  lei  employers  who  buv 
uubhc-transit  pa.'ses  for  their  worker's 
take  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  passes 
as  a  credit  against  their  Pedera:  taxe^ 
The  credit  would  be  refundable  for  em- 
ployers who  do  not  pay  enough  in  taxes 
to  take  full  advantage  of  ii. 

Second,  any  program  an  emplover  sets 
up  for  his  workers  woulo  have  to  meet 
two  requirement*.  It  could  not  discrim- 
inate in  lavor  of  higher-paid  workers 
The  clerical  staff  must  pet  tne  same  bene- 
fits as  the  office  super\'isors.  .^nd  the 
passes  would  ha\e  to  be  for  buses,  trains 
-streetcars,  or  ferryboats.  No  other  tvpr 
of  pubhc  transportation  would  qualify 

Third,    for    the   worker   there   is    thif 

benefit  His  pa.ss  would  not  be  considered 

•income"  and  he  would  not  pay  tax  or 

u.  provided  he  uses  the  pass  for  at  leas* 

80  percent  of  his  daily  commuting 

The  program  would  take  effect  next 
.vear.  It  would  end  after  1986,  unless  Con- 
gress decides  to  extend  it 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record  as 
lollows: 

S    3254 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative^^    of     the     United    States    of 
.imcrica  m  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1 .  Short  Th-le. 

^  This  Act  may  be  cltet!  as  the  "Commute' 
.  axpayer  Assistance  A~t  of  1980". 
3£C.  2   Exclusion  or  Value  or  PtjBLic  Trak- 
srr   Passes   Provided   by   Employee 

FOE  Pl-BLIC  TRANsrr  COMMUTINC 

(a)  IN  General  —Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
Of  Chapter  1  o'  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o: 
1J54  (relating  10  item^  specificaljv  excluded 
from  Income)  is  amended  bv  redesiBnatme 
section  128  as  section  129  anc  inserting  after 
.section  127  the  foliowing  new  section: 
■Sec.  128  Public  TaANsrr  Passes  PaovmED  bt 

Employer. 
r.Z'f^  Gr.N-EhAL  Rttlf  — Gros,<=  income  shall 
not  include  the  value  of  a  public  transit  pass 
distributed,  under  a  written  plan  o'  the  em- 
ployer which  does  not  discriminate  in  lavo- 
of  employees  who  arr  officers,  shareholders 
o.-  highly  compen.sated  emplovees.  br  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee  of  the  emplove'  ara 
u;ed  oy  such  employee  for  transportation  be- 
tween the  employee's  residence  and  place  o: 
e.Tipioymen:  ^ 

"(b)  Promotional  Phochams— Local  trar- 
Mt  authorities  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary o:  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
may  develop  programs  to  encourage  empiov- 
ers  to  pu.'chase  pubhc  transit  passes  fo-  dis- 
tribution to  employees 

"(c)  SuBsi^NTLiTioK.—Any  employee  who 
receives  a  public  transit  pass  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
the  employer,  that  at  least  80  percent  of  tne 
employ .-es  commutes  between  the  emplovees 
residence  and  place  of  employment  are  with 
use  of  puDlic  transit  passes  provided  cv  the 
employer. 

•id)       PBOHIBmON      AOAINSI       iRANSFEKRING 


VOL 
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Pmuc  -nu-NSiT  Pahsis  -No  employee  wno 
naa  received  a  public  transit  pass  from  an 
employer  unJer  this  se'tlon  may  transfer 
such  public  iraiisU  paas  for  use  by  any  other 
individual 

lel     DiriNmoNS.— I^)r    purposes    of    tnu 

section — 

••(1)  Emplotii  — The  term  'employee'  does 
not  include  an  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  ♦OK  c  i  i  1  ) 

The  term 


(3)    CDNruKMINC,  AMINDMINT*  — 

lA)  F'ara«raph  iS'  of  section  44Clb)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  t)v  strllilnK  out  and 
43"  and  ln»ertlu({  in  Ueu  thereof  "43,  and 
44D  ' 

iBi  Paragraph  (lit  oi  secUon  5Siii;  c 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  strUlng  out  "and 
43"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  43.  and 
44D 

iCl  Subsection  (Cl  of  section  56  of  such 
(."ode   1-   amended   by   striking   out      and   43" 


■.ocl^f't-^t  ::^hoMtrmr:':ny- publicly      and^m^rtlng  In  lieu  thereof    -43,  and  44D 
owned  entity   which  provides  transportation  •'^' 


by  bus,   train,  streetcar,   trolley,  or  ferryboat 
on  »  regular  and  continuing  basis 

■^3)  Public  transit  I'ass  ITie  term  ■pub- 
lic transit  pass  means  any  card,  tokeiv  pass, 
ticket,  and  otler  Item  which  may  only  be 
used  for  transportation  on  a  bus.  train. 
streetcar,  trolley,  or  ferryboat  " 

(b)  CuaiCAi.  AMENDMENT  The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  128  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  roUowlng 

"Sec    128    Public  transit  paaaes  provided  by 

employer 
"Sec     129     Cross  references  to  other  Acts  " 

(c)  ErrrtTivE    DATrs  — The    amendments 
made   bv    this   section  shall   apply   to   public 
transit  passes  distributed  to  employees  after 
December    31.    1980.    and    tiefore    January    1 
1987 

Sec   3    CREDrr  fob  Puticha.se  of  Pubuc  Tran- 
sit   Passes    by    Employer    ixvih    Km- 

PLOTKE. 

(a)    In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter    A    of   chapter    I    of    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    (relating    to   credits 
allowable  I     is    amended    by    Inserting    after 
section  44C  the  following  new  section 
"Sec    44D.   Purchase      or      Public      Transit 
Passes   bt    Employer   for    Em- 
ployee. 
"(a)    ALLOWANCE  or  CREDfT. — In   the   case 
of  an   employer    there  shall   be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter an  amount  equal  to  S  percent  of  the  cost 
of  public  transit   pa.s.ses  which  the  employer 
has  provided,  without  charge,  to  an  employee 
of  the  employer 

"(bi  Special  Rules  — 

"(I)  HLTi.sTANTiATioN  The  cTcdlt  allowpd 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  which  the 
employer  substantiates  with  a  receipt  from 
the    local    transit    aurhorltv     as    the   amount 


(D)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6201  laj  of 
such  Code  Is  amended — 

tl)  by  striking  out  "or  «3"  In  the  heading 
t.  ereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  *3, 
OR  4«D"     and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  section  43  (relating  to  ea/ned 
income  I.  or  section  44D  (relating  to  public 
transit  passes)  " 

(c)  Clerical  AMrsoMENT  The  table  of 
sections  for  subrhapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 44C  the  following  new  Item 
"Sec  44D  Purchase  of  public  transit  passes 
by  employer  for  employee  " 

Id)     B:rFECTivE    Dates —The    amendments 
made   by   this  section   shall   apply   to   public 
transit    passes    provided    to    employees    after 
December    31.    1980,    and    before    January    1 
1987 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S  3255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  clarify  when  the  costs 
of  maintaining  an  office  at  home  may 
be  deducted,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

deduction   or  expenses  of   maintaining 

AN    OFFICE    AT    HOME 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
would  clarify  when  a  taxpayer  may 
deduct  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  office 
at  home 

I  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  misinterpreting  the  law 

At  present,  a  taxpayer's  expenses  are 
dptiurtible  only  if  his  office  at  home  is 
u.sed  exclusively  ajid  on  a  regular  biusLs 
lui  the  tax;)ayer's  "principal  place  of 
busines,s  "  The  law  on  this  subject  is  at 


section  280A  of  the  Internal  Revenut- 
which  the  employer  has  expended  for  pub-  (-Q^p  There  are  Other  re<iuirements.  a.s 
lie  transit  passes  jj     g   ^^      .^^    j    .^^    ,^^<.j    concerned 

"(2)        NoNtllsmiMINAroRY       PUN       IN       writ-  "<-"""  ,  .V-      .       .V,  „«»,„      r^.,.-f 

INC.       No  credit   .shall   be  allowed   under  sub-      about    Ls    the    rule    that    the    office    must 


section  (a)  of  this  section  onl'-ss  the  public 
transit  passes  are  distributed  under  a  writ- 
ten plan  of  the  employer  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  emp'ovees  who  are  of- 
tUcrs,  shareholders,  or  highly  compensated 
employees 

"(c)  DETiNmoNs — For  purposes  of  this 
section    - 

"(1  I  Employee  The  term  "employee'  dfies 
not  include  an  Individual  who  Is  an  em- 
ploye© within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c) (It 

"(2)  Pubi  ir  TRANSIT  PASS  The  term  'pub- 
lic transit  pass'  means  any  card,  token,  pa.ss, 
ticket,  and  other  item  which  may  only  be 
used  for  transportation  on  a  bus.  train. 
streetcar,  trolley  or  fprrvb<iat  " 

(b)  CRFDrr  M*nK  RrFiNiiMiLE  — 

(1)  In  crNFRAi  Suhse<-tlon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6*01   of  such   ("iKle   !s  amended 

(Al  by  striking'  out  'and  43  (relating  to 
earned  Income  credit  i"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  Income 
credit),  and  44D  (relating  to  public  transit 
passes)":   and 

(B)  by  striking  otit  "and  43"  and  Inserting 
la  Ueu  thereof  ",  43,  and  44D" 


be    the    taxptiyers    "principal    place    of 
business" 

It  is  not  clear  what  that  means  For 
in.stance.  where  is  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  a  university  professor  who 
has  an  office  on  campus  for  teaching, 
and  an  office  at  home  for  private 
consulting'' 

The  IRS  says  that  it  i.^  the  office  on 
campus,  if  teaching  ls  how  the  professor 
(Mrns  most  of  his  income  The  IRS  looks 
for  the  pnncUxil  pU-u-e  of  the  taxpayers 
pnncipsil  business  According  to  it  — 
a  taxpayer  may  have  onlv  (ine  principal 
place  of  business  regardless  of  the  number 
of  business  activities  In  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  engaged  When  a  taxpayer  engages  In  busi- 
ness activities  at  more  than  one  location.  It 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  principal  place 
of  the  taxpayers  overall  business  activity 

I  am  reading  from  proix>se<i  retrula- 
lions  that  the  IRS  Issued  on  Augu.st  7 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  Congress 
Intended,  Rather.  I  believe  we  felt  that 


a  taxpayer  would  have  a  principal  place 
of  business  for  each  trade  or  business  in 
which  he  Ls  engaged  I  am  using  the 
phrase  "trade  or  business  '  as  it  is  used 
In  rnr\p  section  162 

Mv  bill,  therefore.  \'0uld  rewTlte  the 
statute  so  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
ambiguity  or  room  for  misunderstanding 
There  are  three  reasons  why  I  think 
my  interpretation  of  the  law  is  correct 
First,  it  is  consistent  with  what  Congress 
was  trying  to  accomplish.  Congress  en- 
acted section  280A  because  It  wanted  to 
provide  a  set  of  definitive  rules  to  guide 
taxpayers  on  the  deductibility  of  their 
home  office  expenses.  The  law  at  the 
time  was  unclear.  The  IRS  understood 
the  existing  statute  to  mean  one  thing 
and  the  tax  court  understood  It  to  mean 
another. 

Congress  also  had  as  Its  aim  keeping 
the  tax  deduction  from  being  abused.  De- 
ductions were  being  claimed  by  individ- 
uals whose  only  business  use  of  the  home 
was  to  work  occasionally  at  the  kitchen 
table  or  in  the  den.  What  these  people 
were  writing  ofT.  however,  were  some  of 
their  living  expenses  and  not  business  ex- 
penses, since  their  rent,  their  property 
taxes,  and  their  gas  and  electricity  bills 
were  no  higher  because  of  the  occasional 
work  being  done  at  home  than  they 
would  have  been  otherwise.  There  was  no 
incremental  business  expense. 

In  section  280A,  Congress  spelled  out 
what  elements  must  be  present  before 
one  can  say  with  certainty  that  a  busi- 
ness use  of  the  home  has  produced  an 
incremental  expense. 

This  was  done  primarily  by  requiring 
that  the  home  office  be  used  exclusively 
and  on  a  regular  basis  for  business.  If  a 
room  Is  used  exclusively  for  business, 
there  can  be  no  disguising  living  expenses 
as  business  costs.  If  the  room  also  is  used 
on  a  regular  basis  for  business,  one  guar- 
antees that  no  taxpayer  will  be  able  to 
claim  a  tax  deduction  for  an  empty  room 
merely  by  taking  his  work  there  once  or 
twice. 

Nothing  much  Is  gained  by  Insi.'rting.  in 
addition,  that  the  room  serve  as  the  tax- 
p.ivers  principal  place  of  business  It 
does  help  to  insure,  however,  that  the 
business  use  is  significant,  which  it  Is  if 
the  home  office  Is  the  base  for  a  trade  or 
business. 

Another  rea.'^n  why  I  think  Congress 
meant  "principal  place  of  a  trade  or 
business"  is  that  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee stafT  suggested  that  as  the  stand- 
ard in  a  pamphlet  it  prepared  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1975 

Tlie  pamphlet  spoke  of  the  need  to 
limit  taxpayers  with  offices  at  home  to 
deduction  for  Incremental  business  ex- 
penses. It  added  that — 
in  the  case  of  certain  business  iLses  of  the 
home.  It  is  more  readily  demonstrated  that 
Incremental  costs  are  Incurred  by  reasfjn  of 
the  buslnes-i  use,  e  g  ,  where  a  portion  of  the 
home  Is  exclusively  used  as  a  shop  or  busi- 
ness ofBce  In  actively  conducting  a  trade 
or  business 

The  standard  propased  was  a  trade 
or  business  It  was  not.  a-s  the  IRS  sug- 
gested, the  pnncipal  place  of  the  tax- 
pavers   overall   business  activity 

nnallv.  the  U  S  tax  court  has  said 
the  IRS  LS  wrong    Judge  Tannenwald. 
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RTiting  for  the  court  in  the  case  Cur- 
phey  V.  Commissioner.  73  T.C.  61  (1980* . 
said  the  IRS's— 

approach  of  requiring  that  the  home  olBce 
be  the  principal  place  at  which  the  tax- 
payers principal  business  Ls  conducted 
would  disallow  otherwise  allowable  deduc- 
tions In  connection  with  the  use  of  a  home 
office  which  Is  a  principal  place  of  business 
We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  intended 
such  a  result 

According  to  the  judg#.  what  Con- 
gress wanted  was  for  the  IRS  to  inquire — 
whether,  with  respect  to  a  particular  busi- 
ness conducted  by  a  taxpayer,  his  home 
office  was  his  principal  place  for  conducting 
that  business 

My  bill  would  rewrite  section  280A 
to  make  that  clear. 

One  other  fact  that  I  should  mention 
about  my  bill  is  that  it  also  would  clarify 
what  IS  meant  by  the  phrase  "exclu- 
sively used." 

The  office  at  home  must  be  "exclu- 
sively used"  as  the  taxpayer's  principal 
place  of  business.  Does  that  mean,  for 
example,  that  the  taxpayer  must  use 
the  office  only  for  the  business  he  runs 
al  home? 

The  IRS  has  said  no.  that  the  office 
may  be  used  for  more  than  one  business 
purpose.  I  believe  that  ls  the  correct 
interpretation.  My  bill  would  change 
the  order  of  several  words  to  rule  out 
future  misunderstandings. 

Mr  President.  I  t^)s.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    3255 
Be  If   enacted    by   the  Seriate  and   House 
0/   Representatves  of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 

SEc-rioN  1  Subsection  (c)  of  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
i.ig  to  exception,  for  Lertaln  business  or 
rental  usei  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following — 

"(1)  Certain  business  use — Subsection 
IB)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Item  to  the  ex- 
tent such  item  is  allocable  to  a  portion 
of  the  dwellln.?  unit  which  Is  exclusively 
used  on  a  recular  basis  by  the  taxpayer  as 
a  place  of  buslnes":  and — 

"(A)  Is  the  principal  place  of  a  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(Bl  Is  used  by  patients,  clients,  or  cus- 
tomers in  meeting  or  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payer In  the  normal  course  of  his  trade  or 
business,  or 

"(C)  Is  a  separate  structure  which  Is  not 
attached  to  the  dwelling  unit. 
"In  the  c&.'e  of  an  employee  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  an-^ly  onlv  if  the  use  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  sentence  Is  for  the  con- 
venience of  hi?  employer  " 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  bv  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1975 


Bv  Mr  TALMADGE  (by  renuest)  : 
S,  3256  A  bill  to  a.ssure  the  safetv  and 
quality  of  our  Nation's  m"at.  poultry, 
and  egR  products  by  providine  the  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  the  authority 
to  quarantne  animals  if  h"  believes  they 
may  conta'n  illep-al  resdue  levels-  to 
strengthen  the  enforcem'-nt  rower  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  the  Poultry  Products  In- 


spection Act,  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  by  providing  authority  to 
withdraw  inspection  services  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  levy  civil  penalties  for 
certain  violations:  and  to  provide  con- 
sistent standards  and  penalties  for  brib- 
er>';  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POOD  SAFETY  AND  ftrALITT  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1980 

•  Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
today  Intrtxluclng  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  a  bill  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  in  the  meat,  poultrj'. 
and  egg  Industries.  According  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  Department  with  adequate  en- 
forcement powers  to  insure  that  meat, 
poultry,  and  egg  products  are  safe, 
wholesome,  and  accurately  labeled.  Some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  likely  to 
prove  controversial.  Obviously,  it  wUl  not 
be  possible  to  consider  the  legislation  in 
the  closing  days  of  this  Congress.  The 
introduction  of  the  bill  will,  however, 
sei^e  a  useful  purpose  in  encouraging 
full  public  discussion  of  the  conditions 
that  have  prompted  the  development  of 
the  legislation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  would,  among  other  things, 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  authority  to: 

Require  animal  identification  if  neces- 
sary" to  prevent  and  control  illegal  residue 
levels: 

Quarantine  animals  if  he  believes  they 
may  contain  Ulegal  residue  levels: 

Withdraw  inspection  services,  under 
certain  conditions,  pending  the  outcome 
of  administrative  hearings  and  appeals; 
and 

Le\"j'  civil  penalties  for  certain  viola- 
tions. 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3256 
Be   It    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    House 
of   Representatives   of   the    United    States   of 
America   m   Congress   assembled.    That    this 
Act   may   be   cited   as  the  "Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Amendments  of  1980". 
TITLE    I  — WITHDRAWAL    OP    INSPECTION 
Sec.  101    Section  401  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Ini^pectlon  Act    (81   Stat.   597;   21   US  C.  671) 
i«   amended   to  read  as  follows: 

Sex-  401  (a)  The  Secretary  may  (for 
such  period  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  I  ref\ise  to  provide,  or  withdraw  Inspec- 
tion ser\lce  under  title  I  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  for.  or  recipient 
of.  such  service  Is  unfit  to  engaee  in  any 
business  requiring  Inspection  under  title  I 
because  the  applicant  or  recipient,  or  any- 
one resDonslblv  connected  with  the  appli- 
cant or  redolent,  has  been  convicted.  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  ( 1 )  any  felony  or 
more  than  one  violation  of  any  law  other 
than  a  felony  ba^ed  upon  the  acquiring,  han- 
dlini.'  or  dlstrlbutlne  of  adulterated,  mis- 
labeled, or  deceptively  packaged  food  or 
drugs,  or  fraud  In  connection  with  trans- 
actions In  food  or  drugs:  or  (2)  fraud, 
bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act  or  cir- 


cumstance Indicating  a  lack  of  the  integ- 
rity needed  for  the  conduct  of  o|;>eratlonj 
affecting  the  public  health 

"(bl  The  Secretary  may  (for  such  period, 
or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act  i  refuse  to 
provide,  or  withdraw.  Inspection  service 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
establishment  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  due  to  the  repeated  failure  of  the  appU- 
cant  or  recipient,  or  anyone  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  applicant  or  recipient,  to 
comply  with  the  sanitation  requirement*  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  or  with  any  other  requirements 
cf  this  Act  or  fie  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  the  applicant  or  recipient  u 
unfit  to  engage  In  any  business  requmng 
inspection  under  title  I  of  this  Act 

'■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant for.  or  recipient  of.  Inspection  service 
of  such  refusal  or  withdrawal  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  The  applicant  or  recipient 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  answer 
m  writing  and  shall,  upon  request,  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  erpedlted  hear- 
ing before  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  merits  or  validity  of  such  refusal  or 
withdrawal  However,  such  refusal  or  with- 
drawal automatically  shall  become  effective 
10  days  after  the  notification,  except  In  any 
situation  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  service  Is  seriously 
Jeopardized  It  shall  become  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  notification  This  refusal  or  with- 
drawal shall  continue  In  effect  pending  the 
completion  of  the  proceeding  and  any  ap- 
pellate review  thereof,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary 

"id)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly 
connected  with  the  business  If  he  was  a 
partner.  ofBcer.  director,  holder  or  owner  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  Its  voting  stock 
or  employee  in  a  managerial  or  executive 
capacity, 

"le)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  thereto  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
the  affected  applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  In- 
spertion  service  files  application  for  Judicial 
!e\-lew  within  thirty  days  after  service  of 
such  order  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  has  Its  principal 
place  of  business  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order 
shall  be  upon  the  record  upwn  which  the 
determination  and  order  are  based  The 
provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42 
Stat  162.  as  amended;  7  CSC  194.  .  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  imder  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  affect  in  any 
way  other  rrovislons  of  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations thereunder  for  withdrawal  or  sus- 
pension of  inspection  services  under  title  1 
from  establishments  for  failure  to  maintain 
sanitary  conditions  or  for  failure  to  destroy 
condemned  carca.sses.  parts,  meat  or  meat 
food  products  or  for  threatened  forcible  as- 
savilt  or  forcible  assault,  intimidation,  or 
interference  with  anv  program  employee  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties" 

Sec  102  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Insoectlon  Act  (81  Stat  599;  21  US  C  674 1 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "section 
7iel"  and  In-^ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "sections  7(e).  25(c).  401(e).  and 
40"(bl  "" 

Sec   103  Section  18  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Insoection  Act    (82  Stat    805:   21    US  C    467) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  18  (ai  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  i  re- 
fuse to  provide,  or  -withdraw.  Inspection 
service  under  this  Act  with  re8f>ect  to  any 
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esutbllshment  If  he  determines  that,  the 
applicant  for.  or  recipient  of  such  service  Is 
until  to  engage  In  any  business  requiring 
lr»spectlon  under  thla  Act  because  the  appli- 
cant i)r  recipient,  or  anyone  responsibly 
connected  with  the  applicant  or  recipient, 
has  been  convicted.  In  any  Federal  or  State 
court,  of  (It  any  felonv  or  more  than  one 
violation  of  any  law  other  than  a  felony 
based  unon  the  acqulrlnc.  handling,  or  dis- 
tributing of  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  de- 
ceptively paclca^ed  ftxid  or  drugs,  or  fraud 
In  connection  with  transarllons  In  food  or 
drugs,  or  i2i  fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or 
any  other  act  or  circumstance  Indicating  a 
lack  of  the  Integrity  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  affecting  the  public  health 
'•(b)  The  Secretary  may  i  for  s\ich  period, 
or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necewary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Acti  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw.  Inspection  service 
under  thl.s  Act  with  resoect  to  any  establish- 
ment If  the  Secretary  determines  that  due 
lo  the  repeated  failure  of  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  or  anyone  responsibly  connected 
with  the  appll?ant  or  recipient  to  comply 
with  the  sanitation  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  the  regnlatlonf  promulgated  thereunder. 
or  with  any  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
the  applicant  or  recipient  Is  unfit  to  engage 
in  any  business  requiring  Inspection  under 
this  Act 

"(c)  Th«  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant for  or  recipient  of  Inspection  service 
of  any  such  refusal  or  withdrawal  under 
paragraph  la)  or  (bi  of  thl.^  section  and  the 
reasons  therefor  The  applicant  or  recipient 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  answer 
in  writing  and  shall,  upon  request,  be 
alTorded  an  opportunity  tor  an  expedited 
hearing  before  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  merits  or  validity  of  such  refusal  or  with- 
drawal However,  such  refusal  or  withdrawal 
automatically  shall  liecome  effective  10  days 
after  the  notification  except  In  any  situation 
where  the  Secretary  determines  the  Integrity 
of  the  service  Is  seriously  Jeopardized  it  shall 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  notifica- 
tion. This  refusal  or  withdrawal  shall  con- 
Mnue  In  effect  pending  the  completion  of  the 
proceeding  and  any  appellate  review  thereof, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (a) 
and  lb)  of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected  with  the 
business  if  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
holder  or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
Its  voting  stock  or  employee  In  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity. 

"(e)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Inspection 
service  from  any  official  establishment  for 
failure  to  destroy  condemned  poulti-y  prod- 
ucts as  required  under  section  b  of  this  Act. 
or  other  failure  of  an  official  establlsliment  to 
complv  with  the  requirements  as  to  prem- 
ises, facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the  operation 
thereof,  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 
or  the  refusal  of  Inspection  service  to  any 
applicant  therefor  because  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirements  under  section  7, 
the  applicant  for  or  recipient  of.  the  service 
shall,  upon  reqiiest  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  merits  or 
validity  of  such  action,  but  such  withdraws: 
or  refusal  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary 

•■(f)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  when  made  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  with  respect  to  withdrawal  or  re- 
fusal of  inspection  service  under  this  Act 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected applicant  for.  or  recipient  of  Inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  Judicial  re- 
view within  30  days  after  service  of  such 
order  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  person  ha«  its 
7'inclpal  place  of  business  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia    Circuit     Judicial    review    of    any 


such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record  upon 
which  the  determination  and  order  are  based 
The  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42 
Stat  16i,  ai  amended.  7  USC  194).  shall 
be  applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this 
s«ctton 

••(g)  This  Section  shall  not  affect  in  any 
way  other  provisions  of  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  lor  the  suspension 
of  Inspection  service*  from  establishments 
for  threatened  forcible  asault.  forcible  as- 
sault, n.limldatkin,  or  Interference  with  any 
program  employee  In  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of   his  official  duties" 

Sic  lO*  Section  18  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (84  Stat  1630  21  USC 
1047)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  18  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  mdeflnliely.  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide  or  withdraw.  Inspection  service 
under  fJils  Act  with  respect  to  any  plant  If 
he  determines  that  the  applicant  for.  or 
recipient  of,  such  service  Is  unfit  to  engage 
in  any  business  requiring  inspection  under 
this  Act  because  the  applicant  or  recipient,  or 
anyone  responsibly  connected  with  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient,  has  been  convicted,  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  ( 1 )  any  felony  or 
more  than  one  violation  of  any  law  other 
than  a  felony  based  upon  the  acquiring,  han- 
dling, or  distributing  of  adulterated,  mis- 
labeled, or  deceptively  packaged  food  or 
drugs,  or  fraud  In  connection  with  transac- 
tions in  food  or  drugs:  or  (2)  fraud,  bribery, 
extortion,  or  any  other  act  or  circumstance 
indicating  a  lack  of  the  inteqrly  needed  fo.- 
the  conduct  of  operations  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  may  (for  such  period, 
or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deem.*^  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw,  Inspection  service 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  plant  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  due  to  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  applicant  or  recip- 
ient, or  anyone  responsibly  connected  with 
the  applicant  or  recipient,  to  comply  with 
the  sanitation  or  processing  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  or  with  any  other  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  the  applicant  or  recipient  Is  un- 
fit to  engage  In  any  business  requiring  In- 
spection under  this  Act. 

••ic)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant for.  or  recipient  of  Inspection  serv- 
ice of  such  refusal  or  withdrawal  and  the 
reasons  therefor  The  applicant  or  recipient 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  answer  in 
writing;  and  shall,  upon  reauest.  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  an  expedited  hearing  be- 
fore the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  merits 
or  validity  of  sXich  refusal  or  wlthdrawa: 
However,  such  refusal  or  withdrawal  auto- 
matically shall  become  effective  10  days  after 
the  notification,  except  in  any  situation 
Vhere  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  service  Is  seriously  Jeopardized 
It  shall  become  effective  Immediately  upon 
notification  This  refusal  or  withdrawal  shar 
continue  in  effect  pending  the  completion 
of  the  proceeding  and  any  appellate  review 
thereof  imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

'•(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  business  If  he  was  a  partner, 
officer,  director,  holder  or  owner  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  its  voting  stock  or  em- 
ployee in  a  managerial  or  executive  capacity 
•■(e)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  thereto  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
the  affected  applicant  for  or  recipient  of. 
Inspection  service  files  application  for  Judi- 
cial review  within  thirty  days  after  service 
of  such  order  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals   for  the  circuit   In   which   such  «p- 


pacant  or  recipient  has  Us  principal  place 
of  business  or  in  the  United  States  Court  or 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall  be 
upon  the  record  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion and  order  are  based  The  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  1921.  as  amended  (42  Stat  162,  as 
amended  7  USC  194 1.  shall  be  applicable 
to  appeals  taken  under  this  section 

••(f)  This  section  shall  not  affect  in  any 
way  other  provisions  of  this  Art  or  the  regu- 
lations thereunder  for  refusal,  .suspension  or 
withdrawal  of  Inspection  services  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  any  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  assault.  Intimidation.  Impedi- 
ment obstruction  or  interference  with  any 
person  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  under  this 
Act.^' 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  PENALTIES 
Sec  201  Section  405  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (81  Stat.  599:  21  USC  675) 
IS  amended  by  deleting  •shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »5.00(^  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  •shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
» 10.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both',  and  by  deleting  •'shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  jio.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both^'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both':  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowl.ig  at  the  end  of  the  present  section: 
'Any  person  who.  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
means,  assaults,  resists,  opposes.  Impedes 
intimidates,  threatens  or  interferes  with  any 
person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  assessment  of  a 
i-lvll  penalty  in  accordance  with  section  406 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  202  Section  406  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (81  Stat  699;  21  USC  676 1 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (d).  and  by  amending  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  by  adding  new  subsections  (b), 
ic).  and  (e).  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec  40C  (a)(1)  Any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poratio'i  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  for  which  no  other  criminal  pen- 
alty Is  provided  by  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  85.000.  or  both 

•i2)  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  In  a  manner 
which  i"Vol'es  intent  to  de'raud.  or  any 
distribution  or  attempted  distribution  of  an 
article  that  is  adulterated,  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
aioui  lou  JO  auy  «  jo  sj-eai  aAB  u«qi  ajou: 
than  mi.'i.OOO    or  both 

"(b)(1)  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
who  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereeunder.  other  than  a 
violation  for  w  ich  a  criminal  penally  lias 
been  imposed  under  this  Act.  may  be  assessed 
ft  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation  Each 
offence  shall  be  a  separate  violation  No  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person 
firm,  or  corporation  Is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record  before 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  sections  554 
and  556  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  The 
amount  of  such  clvU  penalty  shall  be  a.>sessed 
by  the  Secretary  by  wTltten  order,  taking  Into 
account  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  degree 
of  culpability,  and  history  of  prior  offenses, 
and  may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  l:: 
subsection   (b)i2i   of  this  section 

"(2)  The  determination  and  order  of  tht 
Se-retary  with  respect  thereto  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
the  person  firm,  or  cornoratlon  against  whim 
such  a  violation  u  found  under  subsection 
(b)il)  files  application  for  Judicial  review 
within  thirty  days  after  service  of  such  order 
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in  the  Uiiliea  Slates  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration has  its  principal  place  of  bubiness 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columb'a  Circuit  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  ujxjn  the 
record  upon  which  the  determln.itlon  and 
order  are  based  The  provisions  of  section  204 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  as 
amended  (42  Stat  162.  as  amended:  7  USC 
191).  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  taken 
under  this  section. 

■■(3)  If  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
falls  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
after  it  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order,  or  after  the  appropriate  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  entered  fllnal  jud^'ment  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall 
Institute  a  civil  action  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  such  collection  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  Sec- 
retary's order  Imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review 

"(4)  All  penalties  collected  under  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may.  in  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  Act 

"(C)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  penalties  under  this  section 
for  receiving  for  transportation  any  article 
or  animal  in  violation  of  this  Act  If  such 
receipt  was  made  in  pood  faith,  unless  such 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  refuses  to  furnish 
on  request  of  a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  such  article  or  animal, 
and  copies  of  all  documents,  if  any  there  be! 
pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  the"  article  or 
animal  to  him. 

"(e)  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  person  acting  for  or  employed 
by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  witiiin 
the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall  in 
every  case  be  deemed  the  act.  omission., or 
failure  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
as  well  as  of  such  person." 

Sec.  203  Section  12  of  the  Poultry  Products 
.'nspectlon  An.  ( Vl  stat  446  as  amended.  21 
use  461)  IS  amended  by  deleting  in  sub- 
section (c)  :  "shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both"; 
and  by  deleting  in  subsection  (c)  ;  "shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both^  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof:  ■shall  be  fined  not  .Tiore 
than  $20,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both":  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  present  section: 
Any  person  who.  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
means,  assaults,  resists,  opposes,  impedes. 
Intimidates,  threatens,  or  interferes  with  any 
person  while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  assessment  of 
a  civil  penalty  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section" 

Sec  204.  Section  12  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  i71  Stat  446.  as  amended:  21 
use.  461  )  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (e);  and  by 
amending  subsection  (a) .  and  by  adding  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (d),  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  for  which"  no  other 
criminal  penalty  is  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
upon  conviction  be  subtect  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5  000.  or  both 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
or  this  Act  in  a  manner  which  Involves  Intent 
to  defraud,  or  any  distribution  or  attempted 
dUtrlbutlon  of  an  article  that  is  adulterated 


shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  JlS.OOu    or  "both 

•■(bi(l(  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Art   or  any   regulation   issued 
thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  for  which 
a  crlmlnnl  penalty  has  been  imposed   under 
this  Act.  may  be  assessed  a  civil   penalty   bv 
the  Secretary  uf  not  more  than  JlO.OOo"  for 
each    such    violation     Each    oSen.se    shall    be 
a    separate    violation     No    penalty    shall    be 
assessed   unless  such  person   is  given   notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  ihe  record 
before  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  .sec- 
tions  .'554  and   556  of  title   5    United   State.' 
Code    The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  written  order 
taking  into  account  the  gravi'ty  of  the  viola- 
tior..   degree    of   culpability,    and    history    cf 
prior  o.lenses:   and  may  be  reviewed  onl'v  a.- 
provided  In  subsection  i  b  i  (  2  i  of  this  sect'ion 
•'12 1   The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary    'Aith    respect    thereto    under    this 
section  shall   be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
the  person   firm,  or  corporation  against  whcm 
such  a  violation   is  found   under  subsection 
lb)(i)    files  application    for   Judicial    review 
Within  thirty  days  after  service  of  such  order 
in   the   United   States   Court   of   Appeals   for 
the  circuit   in    which   such   person,   firm,   or 
corporation  has  its  principal   place  of  busi- 
ness or  in  the  United  states  Court  of  Appeal- 
for  the  District   of  Columbia  Circuit    Judi- 
cial review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon 
the   record    upon    which    the    determination 
and  order  are  based    The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockva.-ds   ^ct 
1921.  as  am.ended   (42  .Stat    162.  .is  "amended  ' 
'  use    194).  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals 
taken  under  this  section 

■■'3)  If  any  person  fails  to  pav  an  a.ssess- 
ment  of  a  civil  penalty  after  ,t  'ha«  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  afte'  the 
appropriate  Court  of  Appeals  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  Genei-al,  who  shall  institute  a  civil 
action  to  recover  the  amount  assessed  m 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  such  collection  action,  the  valid- 
ity and  appropriateness  of  the  Secretary  s 
order  imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review 

"(4)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

■■|5)  The  Secretary  may,  m  his  discretion 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  person  acting  for  or  employed 
by  any  individual,  partnership,  rorporati'on 
association,  or  other  business  unit,  within 
the  .scope  of  his  cmploymem  or  office  shall 
in  every  case  be  deemed  the  act.  omi.ssion, 
or  failure  of  such  individual,  partnersh.p 
corporation  association,  or  other  business 
unit  as  well  as  of  such  person." 

Sec.  205  Section  13  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (71  Stat  447;  21  USC 
462)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  .sen- 
tence thereof 

Sec.  205A.  Section  21  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  i82  Stat  806.  21 
use  467c)  is  amended  bv  deleting  the 
words  'section  8id)  or  18  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  •'sections  8(d) 
8a(c).  12(b)  and  18(f)''. 

Sec.  206.  Section  12  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  i84  Stat  1628;  21  USC 
1041)  is  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(a);  by  redesignating  subsection  ib)  as 
subsection  (e,;  by  redesignating  subsection 
(C)  as  subsection  (b)  and  amending  it;  and 
by  adding  new  subsections  lo  and  (d)  a.= 
follows: 

"ia)(l)  Any  person  who  willfully  violate.'^ 
any  provision  of  this  Act  shall,  except  as  Ls 
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otherwi.se  specified  in  thLs  section  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
i.ot  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more   than  $5. OX),   or   both. 

■i2i  Any  person  who  violates  anv  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  in  a  manner  which  "involves 
intent  to  defraud  or  anv  distribution  or 
attempted  distribution  of  anv  article  that  is 
known  to  be  adulterated  (except  as  defined 
in  section  4  (a,,  8)  of  this  Act  i  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $I5.(X>0.  or  both 

"ibi     Any    per.^on    who    forcibly    assaults 
resists,    opposes,     impedes,    intimidates     c 
interferes    with    any    per.>^on    while    e.ipaged 
;n   or  on  arroun*   o'   the   performance  o'  Yr- 
officlal  duties  under  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
viction   be   fined    no-    more   than    »;o  i^OO   o- 
imprlsoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both 
Hh,  ever,  m  "he  commis  ion  o?'a^.^  su-h  a.-r 
n=es  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon    sha"  be 
fined   not   more  than   $20000  or  imprisoned 
no'   more  than  ten  years    or  both.  Whoever 
k:i:.s    any    person    while    engaged    in    or    on 
a-count    of   the   performance   of   his  official 
duties  under  this  Act   shall  be  punished  as 
provided    under   sections    nil    and    1112   of 
Title    18.    United    States   Code    Anv   person 
who.   m   anv   manner  or  by  anv  means    as- 
saults     resists      opposes,     impedes,     intimi- 
dates,   threatens     or    interferes    with    anv 
person    while   engaged   in   or  on   account  of 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  assessment 
of  a  civil   penalty   in  accordance   with  sub- 
paragraph   (c)    of   this  section 

(Cj  I  1  )   Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  there- 
under, other  than  a   violation   for  which   a 
criminal    penalty    has    been    imposed    under 
this  Act.  may   be  assessed  a  civil   penalty   by 
the  Secretary  of  not   more  than  $10  0O<)  for 
each  such  violation    Each  offen.se  shall  be  a 
separate  violation    No  penalty  shall   be  as- 
.''essed  against  any  person  under  this  section 
unless  such  person  Is  given   notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record  before 
the    Secretary    in    accordance    with    sections 
554   and  556  of  "Htle  5.   United   States  Code. 
Tlie  amount  of  such  civil   penalty   shall   i>e 
assessed   by   the   Secretary   bv   wTitten  order 
taking  into  account  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation,  degree  of  capability    and  history  of 
prior  offenses,  and  may  be  reviewed  only  as 
provided  in  subsection  ici    21  of  thL-^  section, 
"(2)    The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary    with    reso-^-rt    thereto    ..nrfp--    tK,c 
section  shall  be  final   and  conclusive   unles^ 
the  per.son.  firm,  or  corporation  against  whom 
such  a  violation   is  found  under  subsection 
(c)(1)    files   application    for   judicial    reiiew 
Within  thirty  days  .ifer  service  of  such  order 
in  the  United  States  Co-jrt  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in   which   such   person     firm,  or  cor- 
poration  has   Its   principal   place  of   business 
or   in    the    United    States   Court   of   Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit    Judicial 
review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the 
record    upon    whic:,    th?   determination   and 
order  are  based   The  provLsions  of  section  204 
of  the   Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.   192:     as 
amended  (42  Stat    162.  as  amended.  7  USC 
1S4).  shall    be   applicable   to   appeals  taken 
under  this  section 

"(3i  If  any  person  i.ils  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penai'v  after  it  "ha.-  b^r-jme 
a  final  and  unappeaIaD:«:-  orcer.  or  ^;ter  the 
appropriate  court  o!  appeals  has  entered  final 
Judgment  in  favor  .).'  -he  Secretary  the  Sec- 
retary ^hai:  refer  the  matter  tc  the  Atto-nev 
General,  who  .shall  institute  a  civi;  action  to 
recover  the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United' States  In 
such  collection  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  SecretarVs  order  impos- 
ing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subjec-  to 
review 

"14)  a;:  penalties  co-iected  under  the  nu- 
•aionty  of  this  section  ..hall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 
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••(5)  The  3*rre'arv  may.  In  hUi  discretion, 
compromise,  modify  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out lonUsl.cns.  any  clvU  penalty  assessed 
under  this  Act. 

••(dt  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provlsloas  of  this  Act.  che  act.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  person  acting  for  or  employed 
tiy  any  Iridlvldvial  partnership,  corporation, 
ir  association  wlthlu  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ploymei  t  or  omce  -.hall  In  every  case  be 
deemed  the  act  om!s.sl  .n.  or  failure  of  such 
indlvldiial.  partnership  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation, as  well  as  of     uch  person 

"(ei  No  carrier  or  warehouseman  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  Act.  other 
than  the  penalties  for  violation  of  section  11 
of  this  \ri  uT  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
12.  by  reason  of  his  receipt,  carriage,  hold- 
ing, or  delivery  In  the  u.suul  course  of  ousl- 
iiess.  as  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  of  eums  or 
egg  products  owned  by  another  person  unless 
the  carrier  or  warehniseniun  has  knowledge. 
or  Is  m  po-ssesslon  of  facu  which  would  caua« 
a  reasonable  person  to  believe  that  such  eggs 
or  egg  products  wer-?  not  eligible  for  trans- 
portation under  or  were  otherwise  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  or  unless  the  carrier  or 
vkarehouseman  refuses  to  lurnlsh  on  re<iut8t 
of  a  representative  of  '.he  Secretary  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
received  such  eggs  or  egg  products  and  copies 
■  if  all  documents,  if  any  pertaining?  to  the 
delivery  of  the  eggs  or  et.'g  products  to.  or  by. 
such  carrier  or  wareh,)useman 

Sec  207  Section  l;l  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  i84Sta;  1B28,  21  USC  10421 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
thereof 

TITLE  III-— RESIDUE  PREVENTION 

Sec  301  The  consumption  of  meat  or  meat 
food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses  mules  or  other  equities,  and  poultry 
and  poultry'  products,  which  bear  or  contain 
unlawful  bloloKtcal  residues  constitutes  a 
public  health  problpiti  in  this  Nation  The 
major  portion  of  these  products  produced  In 
the  Nation  moves  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  It  Is  essential  to  the  public  In- 
terest that  the  health  and  welfare  of  con- 
sumers he  protected  that  losses  to  the  proc- 
es.sors  of  meut  and  meat  fcxxl  products  and 
poultry  and  poultry  products  becatise  of  such 
residues  be  obviated  and  that  producers, 
prtx-essors  and  consumers  be  educated  as  to 
the  problems  renardlUK  unlawful  biological 
resldiies  and  the  measures  that  can  be  tAken 
to  eliminate  such  residues  The  distribution 
of  meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  poultry 
and  poultry  products  which  are  adulterated 
bv  such  residues  linpalrs  the  etTectlve  regu- 
lation of  wholesome  meat  and  meat  prtxlucts. 
and  wholesome  poulirv  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. In  Interstate  and  forel>;n  commerce.  Is 
Injurious  to  the  public  welfare  ai  d  destroys 
markets  for  wholesome  products  It  Is  hereby 
found  that  all  articles  and  other  animals 
which  are  regtilated  under  this  .^ct  are  either 
In  Interstate  or  forel^;n  commerce  or  substan- 
tially affect  such  commerce  and  that  regula- 
tion and  educatltm  by  tlie  Secretarv  and  co- 
operation by  the  States  as  contemplated  by 
this  Act  are  appropriate  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate tnirdens  upon  such  commerce  to  effec- 
tively regulate  such  commerce,  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers  and  the 
Interests  of  the  processors  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  and  poultry  and  poultry 
priKlucts 

Sec-  aOV!  Section  I  of  the  Federal  .Meat  In- 
spection Act  (81  Stat  684:  21  USC"  (501)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsec- 
tions I w I     ( X )    and  (  y  I  : 

"(w)  The  term  biological  residue'  means 
any  substance.  Including  metaNiUtes.  re- 
maining In  or  on  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine. 
Koat.  horse,  mule,  or  other  equine,  or  any 
carcass,  part  thereiif  meat  or  meat  fcxxl  prod- 
vict  of  anv  such  animal  as  the  result  of  treat- 
ment with  or  exp<»ure  of  such  animal  or 
carcass,   part   thereof,  or  meal  or  meat  food 


product  to  a  pesticide  chemlca,  food  addi- 
tive, color  additive  or  new  animal  druj!  ':>r 
any  other  organic  or  liior>:anli  loinpuund 
hormone.  hormone-Uke  substance  growth 
promoter,  antibiotic,  anthelmintic,  tranquil- 
izer, or  other  therapeutic  or  prophylactic 
agent 

••ix)  The  term  unlawful  residue'  means 
any  biological  residue  which  exceeds  toler- 
ances established  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  statute  for  such  biological  residue 

"(y)  The  term  new  animal  drug  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  as  under  the  Federal  Food  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act 

Sic  303  Said  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
IS  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  36 . 

•Ssc  26  (a)  Whenever  any  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goat,  horse,  mule,  or  other  equine  or 
any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
product  of  any  such  animal  Is  found  by  the 
Secretary  upon  any  premises  where  It  is  held 
for  purposes  of  distribution  in  commerce,  or 
during  or  after  such  distribution,  or  Is  other- 
wise subject  to  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act.  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  may  bear  or  contain  any  unlawful 
residue.  It  may  be  detained  or  quarantined, 
along  with  the  premises  at  which  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  the  article  acquired  such 
unlawful  residue,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
Any  such  article  or  premises  shall  remain 
under  detention  or  quarantine  until  such 
time  as  H)  the  Secretary  determines  upon 
the  basis  of  information  furnished  by  the 
owner  or  possessor  of  the  article,  or  the 
owner  of  the  affected  premises,  or  upon  other 
available  Information,  that  the  article  or 
other  such  articles  originating  from  such 
premises  do  not  bear  or  contain  an  unlawful 
residue,  and  the  order  Is  revoked,  or  t2»  all 
such  articles  which  may  t>ear  such  unlawful 
residue  are  voluntarily  destroyed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall   prescribe 

"(bi  If.  after  delivering  or  otherwise  part- 
ing with  possession  of  any  such  article  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  article  bears  or  contains  any 
unlawful  residue,  such  person  firm,  or  cor- 
poration shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  basis  for  this  belief  and  of  the  article 
which  Is  l>elleved  to  be  affected 

"(c)  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  detention  or  quar- 
antine order  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  may  request  an  expedited  hearing 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  The  determination 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  hnal  and  conclu- 
sive unless,  wlthlu  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  final  determination,  the 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  adversely  af- 
fected thereby  appeals  to  the  United  Slates 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  recortl  \ipon 
which  the  determination  and  order  »re  ba,sed 
The  detention  or  quarantine  order  shall  re- 
main In  effect  pending  anv  t  earltiK  and  final 
determination  by  the  5>ecretary  and  anv  ap- 
pe«l  to  the  proper  Court  of  Appeals  Tie  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921.  as  amended  1 42  Stat 
162,  as  ament'ed  7  USC  194i  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  appeals  taken  under  this  section 

■■(dl  NotwlthstandlnK  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  5.  1948  (62  Stat  ,'144.  21  USC 
6951,  or  the  provisions  of  anv  other  statute, 
the  costs  of  any  testing  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  any  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  horse,  mule,  or  other 
equine,  or  any  carcass,  p»rt  there<5f  or  meat 
or  meat  food  product  of  any  such  animal, 
which    has    been    detained    or    .-juarantlned 


pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  such  article 
originating  from  a  premises  quarantined 
pursuant  to  this  .section.  Is  free  Srom  any  un- 
lawful residue,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner 
of  the  article  or  premises  involved  and  not 
by  the  United  SUtes 

"(ei  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  this  Act  regarding  unlawful  resi- 
dues and  related  animal  Identification  with 
respect  to  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
engaged  In  the  kinds  of  business  In  or  for 
commerce  as  specified  In  Section  202  of  the 
Act.  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  persons  firms  or  corporations 
engaged.  In  any  State  or  organized  Territory, 
In  such  kinds  of  business  not  in  or  for  com- 
merce, until  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
c  insultatlon  with  an  appropriate  advisory 
committee  provided  f^ir  in  section  30i  of  the 
Act.  that  the  State  or  Territory  has  at  least 
equal  authority  under  Its  laws  and  that  such 
autrorlty  Is  exercised  In  a  manner  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act  regarding  unlaw- 
ful residues  and  related  animal  identifi- 
cation ■■ 

Sec  304  Said  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  2fi 

"Sec  26  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  the  Secretan,'  shall  have 
the  authority  to  require  any  person  firm  or 
corporation  slaughterlny  any  cattle  sheep 
swine,  goat,  horse,  mule  or  other  equine  at 
any  establishment  preparing  any  such  ani- 
mal carcafis.  part  or  meat  cjr  meat  ffx>d  pr'>d- 
uct  thereof  for  commerce,  to  furnish  ldentl.1- 
catlon  of  ownership  of  such  animal  In  a  man- 
ner sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine the  ownership  of  such  animal  for  such 
period  preceding  Its  slaughter  as  the  .Secre- 
tary determines  by  regulation  to  be  necessary 
to  Identify  and  control  unlawful  residues 
The  carcass  of  any  such  animal  which  was 
not  so  identified  at  the  time  of  slaughter  and 
the  parts  meat  and  meat  food  products 
thereof  shall  be  Identified  held  Inspected 
condemned,  or  otherwise  handled  as  may  be 
prescribed  bv  regulation  " 

■'(bl  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
falsify  or  misrepresent  to  atiy  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  or  to  the  Secretary  the 
Identity  of  any  current  or  previous  owner  of 
any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goat,  horse,  mule,  or 
other  equine  or  carcass  thereof  " 

Sec  305  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (81  Stat  684.  589  as  amended, 
21  USC  610 1  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions  le)    and   (f )  : 

"(e)  Sell,  transport  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce  anv  such  artli  le  under  detention 
or  quarantine  i)ursuant  to  sectl<jn  25  of  this 
Act  except  under  written  permission  of  the 
Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions stated  m  such  written  permission,  or 
until  the  detention  or  quajantlne  order  has 
been  revoked  by  the  Secretary 

"(f)  Sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce  any  such  article  which  such  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  knows  or  has  reas<^n 
to  believe  bear!,  or  contains  any  unlawful 
residue  " 

Sr.c  M)6  Section  202(8  1  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (81  Stat  593,  21  U  S  C  642 
(a)  )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph    ( 4  ( 

"(4)  Any  persons  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  in  commerce.  In  the  business 
of  raising  any  cattle  sheep,  swine,  goats 
horses,  mules  or  other  equlnes  whenever  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  articles 
on  the  premises  of  the  p>erson  firm  or  cor- 
poration may  bear  or  contain  any  unlawful 
residue   " 

Sec  307  Section  4  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Insptectlon   AC(.    (82   Stat    792,   as   amended: 
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21    DSC    463)    is   amended   by   adding   the 
following  subsections   (cc),   (dd|,  and   (ee) 

■icc]  The  term  'biological  residue'  means 
any  substance.  Including  metabolites,  re- 
maining In  or  on  any  poultry,  or  poultry 
product  thereof,  as  the  result  of  treatment 
with  or  exposure  of  such  poultry  or  poultry 
product  to  any  pesticide  chemical,  food  addi- 
tive, color  additive,  or  new  animal  drug  or 
any  other  organic  or  inorganic  compound, 
hormone  hormone-like  substance  growth 
promoter,  antibiotic,  anthelmintic,  tran- 
quilizer, or  other  therapeutic  or  prophylac- 
tic agent 

■  (dd)  The  term  'unlawful  residue'  means 
any  biological  residue  which  exceeds  the 
tolerances  ""stabllshed  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  statute  for  such  biological 
residue 

(ee)  The  term  'new  animal  drug'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act" 

Sec    308    Said  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act    Is    further    amended    by    adding    after 
Sec    8  the  following  new  sections  8a  and  8b: 
"Sec     8a     (a)     Whenever    any    poultry    or 
poultry    product    Is    found    by    the   Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  it  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of  distribution  In  commerce,  or  during 
or    after    such    distribution,    or    Is    otherwise 
subject    to    the    provisions   of   this    Act.    and 
there   Is   reason   to   believe   that   such  article 
may    bear  or   contain    any   unlawful    residue. 
It    mav    t>e    detained    or   quarantined,    along 
with   the   premises  at   which   there  Is  reason 
to  believe  the  article  acquired  such  unlawful 
residue,  by  order  of  the  Secretary    Any  such 
article  or  premises  shall  remain  under  deten- 
tion  or   quarantine   until    such    time   as    (1) 
the  Secretary  determines,  upon  the  basis  of 
information  furnished  by  the  owner  or  pos- 
sessor   of    the    article,    or    the   owner   of    the 
affected    premises,    or    upon    other   available 
information    that    the   article   or   other  such 
articles    originating    from    such    premises   do 
not    bear   or    contain    an    unlawful    residue, 
and    the    order    Is    revoked     or    (2)    all    such 
articles  which  may  bear  such  unlawful  resi- 
due   are    voluntarily   destroyed    or   otherwise 
disposed  of  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions  as    the   Secretary   shall   prescribe 

"(b)  If  after  delivering  or  otherwise  part- 
ing with  possession  of  atiy  such  article,  any 
person  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  article 
bears  or  contains  any  unlawful  residue,  such 
person  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  basis  for  this  belief  and  of  the  article 
which  Is  believed  to  be  affected 

"(c)  Any  person  adversely  affected  bv  any 
detention  or  quarantine  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  mav  request  an 
expedited  hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secetary  The 
determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  hnal  determi- 
nation, the  person  adversely  affected  there- 
by appeals  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall  be 
upon  the  record  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion and  order  are  based  Ihe  detention  or 
quarantine  order  shall  remain  in  effect  pend- 
ing any  hearing  and  final  determlnitlon  by 
the  Secretary  and  any  appeal  to  the  proper 
Court  of  A'loeals  The  provisions  of  se?tion 
204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 
(42  Stat.  162,  as  amended,  7  u"s  C  194) .  shall 
be  applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  5.  1948  (62  Stat.  644.  21  USC, 
6951.  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  statute 
the  costs  of  anv  testing  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  any  poul- 
try or  poultry  product  which  has  been  de- 
tained or  quarantined  pursuant  to  this  sec- 


tion, or  any  such  article  originating  from  a 
premises  quarantined  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, is  free  from  any  unlawful  residue,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  article  or 
premises  involved,  and  not  by  the  United 
States 

"le)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Secre- 
tary by  this  Act  regarding  unlawful  residues 
with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  the  kinds  of  business  In  or 
for  commerce,  as  specified  In  Section  11  of 
the  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretarj- 
with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions engaged.  In  any  State  or  organized 
Territory,  in  such  kinds  of  business  not  In  or 
for  commerce,  until  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  an  appropri- 
ate advisory  committee  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act.  that  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory has  at  least  equal  authority  under  its 
laws  and  that  such  authority  Is  exercised  in 
a  manner  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  regarding  unlawful  residues  " 

"Sec  8b  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  to  require  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  slaughtering  any  poultry 
at  any  establishment  preparing  any  such 
poultry  or  poultry  product  thereof  for  com- 
merce, to  furnish  Identification  of  owner- 
ship of  such  poultry  In  a  manner  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
ownership  of  such  poultry  for  such  period 
preceding  Its  slaughter  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines by  regulation  to  be  necessary  to 
identify  and  control  unlawful  residues.  The 
carcass  of  any  such  poultry,  which  -was  not 
so  Identified  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  and  the 
parts,  and  ptoultry  products  thereof,  shall  be 
idenllfled,  held.  Inspected,  condemned,  or 
otherwise  handled  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulation 

"(b)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
falsify  or  misrepresent  to  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  or  to  the  Secretary  the 
Identity  of  any  current  or  previous  owner  of 
any  poultry  or  poultry  product." 

Sec  309  Section  9(a)  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  (82  Stat.  800:  21 
use,  458(ai  )  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs  ( 6 )   and   ( 7 )  : 

"(6)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  any  poultry  or  poultry  product 
under  detention  or  quarantine  pursuant  to 
section  8a  of  this  Act.  except  under  written 
permission  of  the  Secretary  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  stated  In  such 
written  permission,  or  until  the  detention  or 
quarantine  order  has  been  revoked  by  the 
Secretary; 

'  |7|  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce  any  poultry  or  poultry  product 
which  such  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  bears  or  contains  any  unlawful 
residue." 

Sec  310  Section  11(b)  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  (82  Stat.  801:  21 
use  460(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(4)    Any   persons,   firms,   or  corporations 
that  engage,  in  commerce.  In  the  business  of 
raLslng  any  poultry,  whenever  the  Secretary 
has   reason    to    believe   that   articles   on   the 
premises  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
may  bear  or  contain  any  unlawful  residue." 
TITLE  rV— BRIBERY 
Fec    401    Section  22  of  the  Federal   Meat 
Inspection   Act    (34   Stat    1264.  as  amended: 
21  use    6221   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec   22    (ai  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion subject   to  the   provLslons  of  this   Act 
or    any    otfioer.    agent,   or   employee   of   such 
person,  firm,  or  corporation,  who  sihall  give, 
pay.   or   offer,   directly   or   indirectly,   to   any 
person    authorised    to    perform    any    cf    the 
duties  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  any 
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money,  gift,  or  other  thing  of  v«Jue  for  or 
beoauae  of  any  official  act  performed  or  to 
be  perfcwTned.  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and.  upon  oonvlcUoo  thereof.  «haU  b« 
fined  not  more  than  »20,0O0  or  Inunteoored 
not  more  than  4  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  authorized  to  perform 
any  of  the  duUes  prescribed  by  this  Aot  or  by 
the  regulftUoDs  of  the  Secretary  under  tbls 
Act  who  shall  seek  or  accept  any  money  gift 
or  other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because  of 
any  official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed 
from  any  person,  firm,  or  oorporaUoo  eo«a««d 
in  any  busaieas  subeot  to  the  provlalooa  of 
this  Aot,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon 
coovlcUoo  thereof.  ahaJl  be  stimmarlly  dis- 
charged from  office,  and  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  »20.000  or  Imprisoned  not  mon 
than  4  years,  or  both." 

Sic  402  Section  12  ot  the  Poultry  Producte 
Inspection  Act  (71  Stat.  44«,  as  amended.  21 
use  461)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subeectlcn  (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

i  f )  ( 1 )  Any  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
vtslOTis  of  this  Act.  or  any  officer,  a^ent.  or 
employee  of  such  person,  who  shall  give  pay 
or  offer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  per- 
son authorized  to  perform  anv  of  the  dtuiee 
prescribed  by  thU  Act  or  bv  the  regula(tlon6 
ot  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  any  money 
gift,  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because 
of  any  official  act  performed  or  to  be  per- 
formed, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  »20.000  or  Imprlwjned  not 
more  than  4  years,  or  both 

"(21  Any  person  authorized  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
who  shall  seek  or  accept  anv  money,  gift  c* 
other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because  of  any 
official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed 
from  any  person  engaged  In  anv  business 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  summarily  discharged 
from  office,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
»20.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  4  years 
or  both." 

Sec  403  Subsection  (h)  of  section  203  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat  1088.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  1622(h)  )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  existing  para- 
graph the  following  sentences: 

"Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  receiving 
services   under   thU  section,   or   any   officer 
agent,  or  employee  of  such  person,  firm   or 
corporation,  who  shall  give,  pay.  or  offer  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  anv  person  authorized 
to  perform  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by 
this  subsection  or  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  thU  subsection,  any  money, 
gift,  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because 
of  any  official  act  performed  or  to  be  per- 
formed, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof.  shaU  be  fined 
not    more    than   MO.OOO    or   Imprisoned   not 
more  than  4  years,  or  both.  Any  person  au- 
thorized to  perform  any  of  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  or  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  thU  subeectlon 
who  shall  seek  or  accept  anv  money,  gift  or 
other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because  of  any 
official    act    performed   or   to   be   performed, 
from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  receiv- 
ing  services   under  this  subsection,   or  any 
officer,   agent,  or  employee  thereof,  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  summarllv  discharged 
from  office,  and  shall  be  fined  no't  more  than 
820.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  4  years 
or  both." 

Sec.  404.  Section  12  of  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  (84  Stat  1628.  as  amended: 
21  U.S  C.  1041 )  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fid)  Any  person,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  such  person,  who  shall  give.  pay. 
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or  offer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  person 
authorized  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  or  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  any  money, 
gift,  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because  of 
any  official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed, 
shall  be  deemed  srullty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  t'JO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  4 
years,  or  both. 

■•(2)  Any  person  authorized  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
who  shall  seek  or  accept  any  money,  gift,  or 
other  thing  of  value,  for  or  because  of  any 
official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed, 
from  any  person  engaged  In  any  business 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any 
officer,  ai?ent,  or  employee  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereoi,  shall  be  summarily  discharged 
from  office,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  4  years, 
or  both." 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  501.  If  any  provision  of  tlhs  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  502    This  Act   shall   become  effective 


Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secret  art, 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  2.  19S0. 
Hon   Walter  F  Mokdale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wasnmgton.  DC. 

De*r  Mr.  President:  We  enclose  for  the 
conslderat.on  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill. 
"To  assure  the  safety  and  quality  of  our  na- 
tion's meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products  by 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  authority  to  quarantine  animals  If  he 
believes  they  may  «ontaln  Illegal  residue 
levels;  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  power 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Meat  'n- 
spectlon  Act,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  the  Egg  Products  inspection  Act.  aiu 
the  Agricultural  Marketmg  Act  of  1946  <■' 
providing  au'horlty  to  withdraw  inspect  >jii 
services  under  certain  conditions;  to  ;evy 
cIvU  penalties  for  certain  violations,  and  tvi 
provide  consistent  standards  and  penalties 
for  bribery  "  The  bill  would  be  cited  as  the 
•Food  Safety  and  Quality  Amendments  of 
1980  " 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  provide  needed 
reform  rather  than  fundamental  change  of 
current  law.  In  response  to  changing  condi- 
tions affecting  the  meat,  pom-ry  and  egg 
Industries,  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality 
Amendments  of  1980  are  a  continuation  of 
the  trend  to  provide  full  authority  to  assure 
consumers  of  the  safety  of  the  food  supply 
and  to  provide  adequate  enforcement  powers 
to  carry  out  this  task 

Federal  Involvement  in  meat  inspection 
began  with  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1890 
as  the  resuli  of  the  concern  over  the  whole- 
someness  of  livestock  and  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  whicli  meat  products  were 
prepared  in  this  country  S'.ib=iequenl  refine- 
ments of  this  law  came  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1907 
and  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  Com- 
bined with  the  passage  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  of  1957,  as  amended  by 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968. 
and  the  Egg  Products  inspection  Act  of  1970. 
these  Acts,  taken  as  a  whole,  represent  a 
Federal  commitment  to  assure  that  our  na- 
tlons  food  supply  Is  safe  and  wholesome 

The  first  problem  dealt  with  In  these 
amendments  Is  the  need  to  Increase  authority 
to  deal  with  the  growing  prevalence  of  chem- 
ical residues  Since  the  end  of  the  second 
World  War,  a  "toxics  revolution"  has  occurred 


as  previously  unknown  substances  have  been 
developed  and  manufactured  and  have  en- 
tered the  food  supply  American  agriculture, 
including  the  meal  and  poultry  industries 
have  become  dependent  on  chemicals  to  en- 
hance production  The  residue  prevention 
provisions  of  the  proposed  amendments  are 
intended  to  remedy  two  specific  deficiencies 
first,  the  Inability  to  Identify  the  source  of 
animals  found  to  contain  an  illegal  level  of 
residues:  and  second  the  lack  of  authority 
to  quarantine  other  animals  at  the  location 
determined  to  be  the  source  of  the  residues 
Such  authority  Is  needed  to  ensure  that  those 
animals  also  are  not  contaminated.  This 
proposal  would  authorize  changes  In  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  generally  In  line  with 
the  recommendations  for  quarantine  au- 
thority and  animal  Identification  require- 
ments made  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  its  Report,  dated  April  17.  1979.  Prob- 
lems in  Preventing  the  Marketing  of  Raw 
Meat  and  Poultry  Containing  Potentially 
Harmful  Resldues- 

The  second  problem  addressed  by  the 
amendments  Is  the  inability  of  the  inspec- 
tion program  to  take  prompt  and  etiecllve 
action  that  would  prevent  or  deter  certain 
violations  of  the  law  To  enhance  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  authority  the  proposed 
amendments  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  impose  civil  penalties  for 
certain  violations,  would  provide  for  sum- 
mary refusal  to  provide  inspection  or  with- 
drawal of  inspection  pending  the  outcome 
of  administrative  hearings  and  appeals,  and 
would  strengthen  the  integrity  provisions 

The  current  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  and  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  provide  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violations  of  the  Acts  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
discretionary  authority  to  handle  certain  vio- 
lations with  a  warning  letter  in  lieu  of  re- 
porting the  violations  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion Since  a  criminal  conviction  carries  with 
It  the  possibility  of  a  Jail  sentence  and  the 
.5tigma  of  'criminal  "  prosecution  Is  only  pur- 
.ued  for  those  cases  where  the  Department 
and  the  US  Attorney  feel  that  severe  penal- 
ties are  appropriate  In  practice,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  900-1000  violation  cast's 
are  referred  u>  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
review  for  criininal  prosecution  each  year 
Most  cases  are  closed  with  letters  of  warning 
or  information. 

This  Department  l.ilends  to  seek  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  tr<  clarify  the  criteria  for 
Identifying  violations  which  will  be  disposed 
of  by  letters  of  warning 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
flexibility  In  dealing  with  violations,  which 
vary  In  seriousness  and  In  '^he  degree  of 
culpability  of  the  violator  Imposition  of 
penalties  through  administrative  proceed- 
ings will  allow  disposition  of  violations  which 
are  not  InslgnlScAnt  but  which  may  not  war- 
rant criminal  prosecution. 

With  regard  to  withdrawal  of  Inspection, 
the  present  Acts  now  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  refuse  liispectlon  or  withdraw  In- 
spection from  any  official  establishment 
when,  among  other  things,  a  person  respon- 
sibly connected  with  that  firm  or  official  es- 
tibltshment  has  been  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  or.  in  some  Instances,  for  violations  of 
the  sanitation  and  operating  reiulreinents 
of  the  regulations  However,  said  provisions 
do  not  adequately  encompass  all  of  those 
who  repeatedly  fall  to  comply  with  the  Acts 
and  the  regulations,  and.  In  some  Instances, 
the  opportunity  for  an  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing and  judicial  review  Is  provided  before 
the  Secretary  may  act  The  establishment 
may  continue  to  operate  until  the  appeal 
process  has  flnally  run  Its  course  Thus,  un- 
fit establishments  may  continue  to  supply 
the  public  with  product  during  the  course 


of  these  procedlngs  The  proposed  araend- 
ment.s  would  provide  for  summary  refusal  to 
provide  inspection  or  withdrawal  rf  In.spec- 
tlon  pending  the  outcome  of  admin. stra- 
tlve  hearing  and  appeals  and  would  enlarge 
the  Departments  auliiorlty  to  deal  with 
chronic  violators. 

Because  of  the  unique  pressures  and  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  improper 
relationships  betw»en  the  regulated  Indus- 
try and  inspectors  or  graders,  it  Is  necessary 
to  take  the  strongest  possible  stand  against 
activities  that  can  '.mdermlne  the  integrity 
of  the  Inspection  and  gradlnp  programs  The 
integrity  provisions  In  the  proposed  bribery 
amendments  would  expressly  add  penalties 
to  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act.  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1946  for  offering 
or  receiving  bribes  or  gratuities  These  pro- 
visions Bls<j  would  modify  the  bribery  pro- 
visions In  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  equalize  the  standard  of  proof  and  pen- 
alties for  conviction  of  Industry  members 
and  governn.en'c  employees  and  make  them 
more  consistent  with  the  general  require- 
ments contained  In  Title  18.  U.S.  Code  The 
amendments  would  also  Increase  the  pen- 
alties for  violating  the  bribery  provisions. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  bill  Is  an  essen- 
tial measure  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  strengthen  the  Integrity  of  our  food 
Inspection  system  The  Office  of  Manageemnt 
and  Budget  advises  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Bob    Bebgland. 

Secretary  % 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  January  17  of  earh  year  as 
"Benjamin  Franklin  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BENJAMIN    niANKLIN    TAT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ  Mr  President,  today  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
resolution  requtstinR  the  President  to 
designate  January  17  of  each  year  a.^ 
"Benjamin  Franklin  Day"  honoring  this 
great  Americans  birthday  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  swift 
passage  of  this  resolution  which  will  in- 
sure that  posterity  commemorates  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  Franklin  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  on 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 

The  record  of  this  unique  man's  pub- 
lic service  is  rich  and  varied.  Even  before 
this  Nation  had  declared  Its  independ- 
ence. Franklin  was  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  the  .American  colonies  in 
their  debates  with  the  British  monarch 
and  his  ministers  over  self-government. 
As  a  leading  Pennsylvania  citizen.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  drafting  and 
final  passage  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Beginning  in  September  of  1776 
Franklin  served  in  Europe  as  America's 
chief  diplomat.  Through  his  tireless  ef- 
forts, he  was  able  to  secure  financial  and 
military  aid  from  France  during  the 
American  Revolution,  hastening  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  assurmg 
an  American  victory. 

The  statesman  Franklin  was  also  one 
of  the  American  negotiators  for  the 
American  negotiators  for  the  Treaty  of 
Paris   which  brought  a  formal  end  to 
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the  hostilities  with  England  and  recog- 
nition of  the  13  former  colonies  as  a 
sovereign  State. 

One  of  Fl-anklin's  most  important 
services  to  our  country  came  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  1787  Constitutional 
Convention  At  the  advanced  age  of  79. 
Benjamin  Franklin  helped  to  frame  the 
US,  Constitution.  Arguing  for  principles 
we  now  so  commonly  accept.  Franklin 
helped  n  define  the  delicate  relationship 
between  democratic  ideals  and  institu- 
tional soundness  which  our  Constitution 
so  successfully  embodies 

As  impressive  as  Benjam.n  Franklin's 
public  service  was,  his  accomplishments 
were  not  restricted  to  these  endeavors. 
J-Yanklm  was  also  an  inventor,  author, 
publisher,  and  scientist  of  repute.  Many 
of  his  idea^  are  nuv^  taken  for  granted. 
He  invented  a  type  of  stove,  still  manu- 
factured today,  as  well  as  the  lightning 
rod  and  bifocal  eyegla.sses  In  addition  to 
these  achievements,  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish institutions  such  as  the  fire  com- 
pany, library,  insurance  company,  and 
hospital.  In  some  cases,  these  institutions 
were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  colonial 
.America. 

Penn.sylvania  has  long  been  active  in 
promoting  one  of  its  best  known  and 
most  beloved  sons.  Spending  the  belter 
part  of  his  adult  life  in  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  enriched  city  life  with  many 
enjoyable  and  informative  publications 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  In  addition,  his 
service  as  postmaster,  civic  leader,  sci- 
entific innovator,  and  revolutionary 
spirit  has  been  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
Pennsylvanians.  The  Franklin  Mint,  the 
Franklin  Institute.  Independence  Hall, 
and  numerous  other  civic  institutions 
statutes,  and  monuments  m  Philadelph:;i 
each  testify  to  Franklin's  strong  influ- 
ence even  today  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  of  all  Ppiinsvlvania 

Franklin  exemplified  in  his  iTwn  nature 
the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  thi.'^ 
Nation  was  built  With  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution  we  can  as.sure  that  future 
generations  will  continue  to  remember 
and  pay  tribute  to  a  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try's greatness. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  J    Res    214 

Whereas  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  an  In- 
ventor, author,  piibli.sher.  Kcieiitist  and  pub- 
lic servant,  exemplifies  the  imagination  and 
Ingenuity  which  has  contributed  greatly  to 
improving  the  quality  of  American  life 
throughout  Its  history; 

Whereas  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  2nd  Continental  Congress, 
was  instrumental  In  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration uf  Independence  as  both  a  coauthor 
and  si^'nutory.  and  as  such,  i.s  honored  as 
one  iif  our  country's  foremost  patriots  and 
founding  fathers; 

Whereas  Beniamln  Franklins  tireless  ef- 
forts m  the  service  of  the  nation  as  a  states- 
man and  a  diplomat  secured  the  invaluable 
support  of  France  during  the  nations  mo.st 
trying  days. 

Whereas  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  delegate 
to   the    Constitutional    Convention    of    1787 
and  as  a  signer  of  the  Constitution,  helped 
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to  insure  that  the  hard  won  freedoms  of  the 
new  nation  would  be  preserved  for  future 
generations:  and 

Whereas  Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  archi- 
tect and  spokesman  for  the  principles  which 
have  become  the  foundation  and  basic  tenet.- 
of  American  life  which  still  remain  appli- 
cable today    Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  at  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  designate  Janu- 
ary 17  of  each  year  as  "Benjamin  Franklin 
Day  '  and  to  call  upon  Federal.  Stale,  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  obsene  such  day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies  and 
activities  • 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR 

S,     3212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  o: 
S.  3212.  a  bill  to  designate  the  "Thomas 
J.  Mclntyre  Federal  Bmlding". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  555— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  SUBMITTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL  BLOXJ- 
ET  ACT 

Mr.   GLENN  submitted   the  following 
original  icsolution;   which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget : 
S.  Res.  655 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(ci 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402ia)  of  such  Act  art 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  o.' 
HR  5888  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to  be  made 
for  Fiscal  ■^"ear  1981  and  was  not  reported  out 
of  a  Senate  Committee  bv  Mav  15.  1980. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  556— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  MURDER 
OF  FOUR  AMERICAN  MISSION- 
ARIES IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  .for  himself,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  TsoNGAs.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr  DuRENBEF.cER,  Mr  Riegle.  and  Mr. 
Levin  >  .submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent: 

S    Res    556 

Whereas  four  American  missionaries  were 
brutally  murdered  In  El  Salvador  In  Decem- 
ber 1980:  Sister  Dorothy  Kazel,  an  UrsuUne 
nun;  Ms.  Jean  Donovan,  a  lay  mLssionary; 
and  Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Maura  Clarke.  Mary- 
knoll  nuns; 

Whereas  the  four  American  missionaries, 
assigned  to  the  mi.«sion  at  La  Libertad.  ti 
Salvador,  had  been  actively  a.s.sist;ng  the  poor 
of  El  Salvador  by  involvement  In  nutritional 
programs  for  your.g  children  and  mothers. 
and  by  working  with  refugees  uprooted  o.v 
political  violence. 

Whereas  El  Salvador  has  been  torn  apart  by 
senseless  political  violence  which  has  claimed 
the  life  of  ,\rchbishop  Oscar  A  Romero  ana 
countles.s  others:  and 

Whereas  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero and  others,  including  Catholic  priest,' 
and  luns.  have  not  to  date  been  identined. 
apprehended  or  brought  to  Justice:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That   cai   the  Senate  hereby — 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  four 
American  missionaries  In  December  1980,  In 
El  Salvador,  and 

(2)  expresses  i's  deepest  sympathy  to  the 


families  of  the  slam,  to  the  mission  at  La 
Libertad  El  Salvador,  and  to  the  UrsuUne 
and  Maryknoll  orders  of  nuns 

ibi  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Government  of  t, 
Salvador  to  take  prompt  action  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  of  these  brutal  miu^ers  to  Jus- 
tice 

Sec.  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaj 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President, 
word  has  reached  us  today  from  El  Sal- 
vador of  the  senseless,  brutal  murder  of 
four  American  Catholic  missionaries— 
Sister  Dorothy  Kazel  of  the  UrsuUne 
Order,  Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Mairra 
Clarke  of  the  MaryknoU  Sisters,  and  Ms 
Jean  Donovan,  a  lay  volunteer 

It  goes  wnthout  saying  that  decent  peo- 
ple the  world  over  have  reacted  to  this 
odious  crime  with  sadness,  with  grief, 
and  above  all  with  profound  shock  at 
seeing  once  again  the  foul  results  of  the 
cruel  and  savage  depravity  that  lurks  in 
some  dark  recess  of  the  human  mind. 

The  sadness  and  the  outrage  that  all 
of   us   feel   about    this   tragedy    is   com- 
pounded in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland 
Two  of  our  own  are  numbered  among 
the  four  martyrs  of  El  Salvador 

Sister  Dorothy  Kazel.  a  member  of  the 
Ursuluie  Order,  was  a  guidance  coun- 
.'^elor  at  Cleveland's  Beaumont  High 
School  She  taught  business  at  the  for- 
mer Ursulme  Sarred  Heart  School  in  east 
Cleveland. 

Jean  Donovan,  also  a  Clevelander 
earned  her  master's  degree  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  and  the  La 
Libertad  Mission,  from  which  Sister 
Kazel  and  Ms  Donovan  set  out  on  their 
last  journey,  is  a  project  of  the  Cleve- 
land's Catholic  Dioce.'ie 

What  kind  of  people  were  they? 
Tern  Shaw,  a  senior  associate  at  the 
Carnegie  Endo'>vment  for  International 
Peace,  described  them  for  us  m  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  m  today's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post: 

As  so,-n  a?  I  climbed  Into  the  van  tha^ 
sumiy  day  In  El  Salvadc«-  last  month.  I  knew 
they  were  from  Ohio 

They  had  that  same  cheerful.  weU- 
scrubbed  look  of  the  women  I  see  driving 
tractors  or  shopping  in  Kropers  when  I 
visit  my  parents  in  southwestern  Ohio 

Jean  Dcnovan.  27.  with  her  close-cropped 
blond  hair  looked  like  a  member  of  the  high 
school  band 

Dorothy  Kazel,  41.  behind  the  wheel  of 
the  van.  didn't  look  much  older  She  could 
have  been  a  home  econrmlcs  teacher  m  mv 
high  school  in  suburban  Cleveland 

Jean  chuckled  when  I  asked  If  they  were 
from  the  mld'»-est  and  con.*irmed  that  Ohio 
wa-s  their  home 

The  day  Jean  and  Dorothy  gave  me  a  ride. 
Ms  Shaw  continued,  we  didn't  have  much 
time  to  delve  into  the  question  of  why  two 
young  women  from  Cleveland  were  risking 
their  lives  m  El  Salvador  where  thcuusands 
of  people  have  been  killed  in  political 
violence  this  year 

Thev  knew  that  working  with  the  poor  as 
Catholic  missionaries  wa,s  considered  sub- 
versive by  the  right-wing  terrorists  and  their 
allies  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  believed 
to  have  killed  hundreds  of  men.  women  and 
children  suspected  of  svmpathlzlng  with  the 
left 

But  they  persisted,  sustained  by  their 
deep  religious  faith  that  the  Lords  work 
lay  in  feeding  the  children  of  EI  Salvador's 
poor.  In  caring  for  young  mothers  and  in 
ministering    to    the    thousands   of    refugees 
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that  war  aiitl  violence  have  drlveti  from 
their  homes 

I  called  Sister  Bartholomew.  General  Su- 
perior of  the  Ursullne  Order  In  Cleveland 
Tern  Shaw  wrote.  to  a&k  the  question  I 
hadn  t  had  time  to  ask  IXirolhy  and  Jean 
Why  did  they  stay  to  work  m  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation' 

They  felt  they  were  serving  the  people. 
Sister  Bartholomew  said,  bringing  gospel 
values  to  people  In  turmoil  and  sulTerlng 
fhey  loved  the  people 

We  do  not  know  as  yet  the  identities 
of  the  cowardly  Ihug.s  v*ho  totik  the 
live.s  of  the.s«"  brave  and  good  women 

El  Salvador  is  atTucted  with  a  plaKwe 
of  heartless  terrorists  who  rape  and 
murder  m  the  name  of  a  variety  of  polit- 
ical causes  and  ideologies. 

But  there  are  two  things  we  do  know. 
Mr  President 

The  first  IS  that  the  murders  of  the 
four  American  women  are  just  the  latest 
in  a  long  and  depressing  string  of  bar- 
barities directed  at  the  Catholic  Church 
and  iLs  pe«)ple  m  El  Salvador 

The  second  thing  we  know  is  that  to 
date,  not  a  single  one  of  those  respon- 
sible for  a  ruthless,  bhxxly  rcign  of 
mindless  terror  in  that  ctniiitry  luis  been 
idenlitied  apprehended  or  brought  to 
justice 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  just  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  haptx-ning  in  El  Salvador 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  knows  of 
the  coldblooded  murtler  last  year  of 
Art-hbLshop  Oscar  Romero,  shot  down 
while  m  the  act  of  saying  Mass 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  recall  the  ma- 
chinegunnmg  of  the  crowd  that  gathered 
for  the  Archbishop's  funeral 

But  there's  more — much  more 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  San  Salvador  entitled  "A  Chron- 
ology of  Persecution  Against  the 
Church    January  to  October.  1980  ' 

Listen  to  just  a  few  of  the  Incidents 
that  were  li-sted 

On  January  12.  a  nun  was  taken  from 
a  bus  by  the  National  Guard  troops  and 
threatened  with  execution 

On  February  18.  National  Guard 
troops  machmegunned  a  parish  church 

On  April  26,  seven  religious  instruc- 
tors were  torturtxl  anil  killed  by  a  group 
of  men  that  reportedly  included  Salva- 
dorean Army  personnel 

On  June  8,  security  forces  violently 
broke  up  met'tings  of  Christian  commu- 
nity groups  111  three  separate  locations. 

Thf  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Catholic  p.iper  .speaks  of  the  "hor- 
rendous killing  of  an  entire  family."  of 
the  "horrible  assa.ssination"  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Salvadorean  Human  Rights 
Commission,  of  the  expk>slon  of  a  high- 
powered  bomb  that  destroyed  part  of  the 
archdiocesan  offices  and  the  entryway  of 
a  seminary 

Nine  priests  have  been  murdered  in  the 
past  few  years  Last  week,  two  more  dis- 
appeartxl  m  m,vsterious  circumstances. 

And  now.  four  American  names  have 
t)een  added  to  the  long,  sad  list  of  in- 
nocent victims  of  this  bestial  violence 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  at  this  time 
point  a  finger  of  blame — we  do  not  know 
who  did  this  foul  deed. 


Uul  I  say  that  the  time  has  come  to 
inform  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
that  we  demand  to  know 

Th?  time  has  come  to  say  that  the 
American  people  want  action — vigorous, 
timely  action — to  root  out  and  bring  the 
killers  to  justice 

And  the  time  has  come  for  civilized 
people  everywhere  to  demand  in  the 
names  of  these  four  martyrs  an  end  to 
the  ;>ersecution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  El  Salvador — and  above  all  we  must 
cry  out  for  an  end  to  the  madness  that 
cut  short  their  lives 

In  that  spirit.  Mr  President,  I  offer  a 
sen.se  of  the  Senate  resolution 

The  resolution  deplores  the   murders 

It  expresses  the  Senat,«''s  deefn-st  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  of  the  slain,  to  the 
mission  at  I.ii  Lit)ertad  and  to  the  Mary- 
knoll  and  Ursuline  Sisters 

And  It  caJls  upon  the  President  to  urge 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  at  la-st  to 
take  vigorous  action  tf)  bring  to  justice 
the  contemptible  criminals  who  coldly 
took  these  precious  lives. 
•  Mr  ZORINSKV  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Senator  Metzenbaum's  resolution 
Moreover,  I  want  to  voice  a  loud  and 
clear  alarm  to  avert  a  catastrophic  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador 

El  Salvador,  a  nation  in  the  throes  of 
political  violence  and  turmoil,  is  on  the 
I  rink  of  an  open  and  horrible  civil  war 
The  nation  continues  its  way  down  the 
1  ath  of  iM)larization.  and  terrorism — a 
major  problem  m  these  past  year.s — today 
poses  such  a  threat  to  the  already  shaky 
US, -supported  government  that  oi>cn 
warfare  is  rapidly  becommK  an  inevit.a- 
bility  Influences  from  outsitle  that  coun- 
try must  now  be  brought  to  t)ear  on  the 
situation  before  the  already  diunaged 
nation  becomes  a  ,sea  of  bl(MKl  in  increas- 
mglv  turbulent  Central  .America  Re- 
srwnsible  voices  must  be  heard  and  action 
must  be  taken  to  help  the  Salvadoran 
people  who  have  become  the  innocent 
victims  of  this  frightful  politiral  terror 

I  call  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  place  all  the  resources  and  in- 
struments at  Its  command  to  quickly  st^p 
in  and  help  put  an  end  to  this  situation 
Hopefully.  Secretary  General  Orflla  can 
mobilize  the  OAS— perhaps  convene  the 
foreign  ministers  in  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  coivsultation  so  that  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisiihere  collectively  can 
bring  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence in  beleaguered  F"l  Salvador. 

In  this  year  alone,  over  9,000  [)eople 
have  been  killed  that  is  ab<iut  20  people 
every  day  in  this  tiny  nation  of  4'2  mil- 
lion people  In  the  past  months,  this 
(X)litical  violence  has  claimed  the  life  of 
Archbishop  O.scar  A  Romero,  politicians 
of  the  right,  just  last  week  the  lives  of 
five  politicians  practically  wiping  out 
the  leadership  of  the  left — and  that  In- 
cludes moderates— and  now  the  tragic, 
brutal  slaying  of  these  four  innocent 
American  church  workers 

The  church  has  t)een  a  particular  tar- 
get of  thLs  horrendous  violence — the  as- 
sa.ssination  of  the  Archbishop  last 
March,  a  number  of  priests  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  now   tlits  horrible  deed 


perpetrated  against  American  nuns  and 
tlieir  aide 

Reports  of  Salvadoran  military  com- 
plicity in  this  violence  are  terribly  dis- 
turbing According  to  reports,  a  Chris- 
tian Democratic  memt)er  of  the  junta 
could  not  rule  out  the  ixjssibilily  that 
elements  of  the  military  or  the  govern- 
ment might  have  been  involved"  m  the 
death  of  the  nuns  The  Maryknoll  order 
m  New  V'ork  .said  yesterday   that: 

Evidetii-e  provided  by  reliable  sources 
close  to  the  situation  indicates  that  the 
military  was  Instrumental  In  the  disappear- 
ance and  death  of  these  four  women 

Amnesty  International  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  United  Nations  referred 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Salvadoran  troops  were  responsible  for 
the  detention  and  murder  "  of  oppobi- 
tion  leaders 

The  Carter  administration  inu^t  act 
quickly  and  with  vigor  to  impress  iLS 
serious  concern  over  this  worsening  situ- 
ation. The  United  States  immediately 
.thould  place  a  hold  on  all  a.ssistance  to 
El  Salvador,  including  ESF  loans  and 
military  assistance,  as  well  as  the  six 
helicopt.ers  that  were  about  to  be  deliv- 
ered If  It  has  not  already  done  so.  I 
would  also  urge  the  President  to  recall 
the  Army  advisory  group  that  is  m  FA 
Salvador 

Furthermore.  I  call  on  President-elect 
Reagan  to  make  a  strong  and  clear  state- 
m'Tt  r-'warding  his  [K)licy  toward  Latin 
America  The  upsurge  in  terrorist  activ- 
ity ana  vioienc  <■  in  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where in  Central  America  is  ju.st  one  ex- 
am-l-'  of  the  need  for  such  a  statement 
Rlghtiest  forces,  including  the  military, 
have  oeen  emboldened  by  their  percep- 
t  on  that  the  Reagan  administration  sup- 
ports their  position  in  the  name  of  anti- 
comrnuiiLsm  1  he  left  is  showing  signs  of 
frustration  and  de>peration  by  taking 
action  to  improve  their  position  before 
the  Reagan  administration  comes  to 
power  because  of  their  perception  that 
the  United  States  will  strengthen 
Flightiest  forces. 

El  Salvador  is  clearly  on  the  brink  of  a 
bloodbath  even  more  horrendous  and  vio- 
lent than  this  state  of  war  which  actually 
exists  at  this  very  m.iment  We,  all  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere,  must  move 
quickly  to  prevent  this  disaster  and  fur- 
ther bloodshed  • 

•  Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
voice  my  deep  concern  for  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  in  El  Salvador  and 
to  support  Senator  Met/.enbaim's  resolu- 
tion. I  also  wish  to  support  the  remarks 
made  by  Senator  Zorinsky,  in  particular 
his  call  for  action  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States 

The  tragic  and  violent  deaths  of  three 
Maryknoll  nuns  and  their  aide  in  El  Sal- 
vador imfortunately  had  to  be  the  trigger 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  to  the  terrible  deteriorating  situa- 
tion in  EI  Salvador  Let  not  the  deaths  of 
these  Americans  be  sounded  as  a  signal 
that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  are 
docmed  to  even  more  bloody  and  violent 
turbulence 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  has  been 
evolving  over  the  past  few-  years  but  many 
felt  that  with  the  ouster  of  the  military 
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government  in  October  1979  the  country 
would  be  on  the  road  to  moderate  rule. 
The  US  Government  has  given  its  strong 
suppwrt  for  the  military-civilian  junta 
which  came  to  power  in  January  1980  be- 
cau-se  of  the  belief  that  it  was  moderate. 
had  popular  support  and  was  dedicated 
to  political,  social,  and  economic  reform. 
The  situation,  however,  continues  to  de- 
teriorate The  pwlitical  violence,  perpe- 
trated by  terrorists  of  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  goes  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  20  persons  per  day  and  for  this 
year  totals  about  9,000  victims.  All  of  this 
iS  leading  to  Increasing  polarization,  with 
the  once  vibrant  and  important  Sal- 
\adoran  moderate  middle  sector  being 
rapidly  eliminated. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
this  violent  campaign  are  the  charges 
being  made  by  very  credible  groups  that 
the  government  and  the  army  are  in- 
volved in  this  violence.  Senator  Zorinsky 
referred  to  the  Maryknoll  Order  and  to 
.Amnesty  International  as  among  those 
who  have  made  these  charges 

I  recall  that  early  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year  Archbishop  Romero,  from  his 
pulpit,  pleaded  with  the  United  States 
to  temper  its  support  for  the  military- 
civilian  government  and  not  provide  mil- 
itary assistance  Archbishop  Romero  and 
the  Salvadoran  people  paid  for  his  brave 
stand  with  his  assassination  in  March 

I  want  to  voice  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  US  Government  immedi- 
ately halt  all  forms  of  assistance,  eco- 
nomic and  military,  until  the  situation 
seems  more  stable 

Further  blood.shed  must  be  avoided  be- 
fore El  Salvador  boils  over  into  a  terrible 
civil  war  The  United  States  and  other 
nations  should  u.se  their  influence  to  calm 
this  ten.se  situation  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration must  be  firm  and  resolute  to  help 
avoid  a  catastrophe  I  would  also  call  on 
President-elect  Reagan  to  make  a  clear 
statement  oi  his  policy  on  the  situation 
There  are  too  many  disturbing  reports 
that  the  extreme  right  in  El  Salvador 
and  other  countrie;  of  Central  America 
perceive  the  incoming  administration  as 
being  in  full  support  of  them  in  the  name 
of  anti-Communism 

I  hope  and  pray  that  peace  and  tran- 
quility will  soon  return  to  the  nation  of 
El  Salvador  and  its  people  • 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREATMENT  OP  PUBLIC  UTILITY 
PROPERTY 

AMENDME.VT     NO.     2858 

•Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  I 

Mr  DOMENICI  >  for  himself.  Mr  Hat- 
field, and  Mr  Packaood'  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  propo.sed  b\ 
them  to  the  bill  .H.R  6806'  to  amend 
sections  46' fi  and  167.1'  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  public  utilitv  property 
•  Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax  a  provision  wa.s  added  to  the  legis- 
lation relating  to  energy  tax  credits 
Specifically,  the  provision  would  prohibit 


an  Individual  or  business  from  claiming 
a  Federal  tax  credit  on  that  portion  of 
an  eligible  solar  or  conservation  energy- 
device  which  was  purchased  using  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  "subsidized  energy 
financing."  The  justification  for  this  pro- 
hibition of  multiple  incentives,  both  tax 
credits  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
loans,  was  that  it  could  lead  to  the  di- 
version of  "substantial  resources  from 
more  effective  uses." 

I  will  not  argue  about  how  much  of  a 
diversion  this  multiple  subsidy  may  in 
fact  be.  although  I  do  not  feel  it  is  great. 
Nor  will  I  argue  that  the  use  of  solar  and 
conservation  devices  is  in  fact  an  "ef- 
fective" use  of  our  resources.  What  I  will 
argue.  Mr.  President,  is  that  when  the 
Congress  passed  on  this  provision  in  its 
rush  to  pass  the  windfall  tax.  we  threw 
a  number  of  State  and  local  loan  pro- 
grams into  disarray. 

This  provision,  known  as  the  Double 
Dipping  Provision,  has  caused  the  solar 
loan  program  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  fall  into  disuse  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty created  by  it.  My  State  is  not 
alone.  Mr.  President,  there  are  12  other 
States  with  programs  affected  by  this 
provision  according  to  the  information 
we  have  gathered.  They  include  Alaska. 
CaliforrUa.  Connecticut.  Iowa.  Maryland. 
Massachusetts.  Montana,  Oregon.  Ten- 
nessee. 'Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this  con- 
fusion and  set  the  record  straight.  Mr. 
President.  It  would  remove  State  and 
local  subsidized  energy  financing  from 
that  financing  which  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Federal  tax  credits.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment  with  a  simple  pur- 
pose. I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  support  this  amendment  because 
States  must  not  be  prohibited  from  pur- 
suing their  own  efforts  to  promote  con- 
.servation  and  solar  energy  use  by  either 
direct  or  indirect  Federal  intervention.* 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  198! 

AMFNDMENT     NO      2859 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res  637  i  mak- 
■ng  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Pesolutlon  637.  a  bill  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations.  1981.  The 
initiative  is  designed  to  strike  the  pay 
raise  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  proposed  to  allow  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  senior  employees  in  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  it  retains 
the  planned  10-percent  cut  in  the  ex- 
penses cf  the  Senate. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  would  not 
personally  welcome  a  salary  increase.  But 
it  would  be  irresponsible  and  unrespon- 
sive to  the  clear  wishes  of  the  American 
people  if  we  were  to  allow  it  to  occur  at 
this  time  and  in  this  way. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  cost  of 


living  has  increased  faster  than  the  in- 
comes of  most  Americans.  The  result  is 
steady  erosion  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  most  families. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  Government 
deficit  spending  is  one  cause  of  inflation 
It  is  widely  agreed  that  Government 
spending  now  consumes  too  large  a  frac- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product  That 
at  least,  is  one  of  the  clear  messages  de- 
livered by  the  electorate  on  November  4. 
and  it  should  be  unthinkable  that  we 
should  disregard  it  now.  in  the  final  hours 
of  a  lameduck  session.  It  should  be  espe- 
cially unthinkable  that  we  would  disre- 
gard it  in  this  particular  way:  not  by  vot- 
ing additional  funds  to  the  needy  and 
those  on  fixed  incomes — the  hardest  hit 
victims  of  inflation:  but  by  voting  addi- 
tional funds  to  insulate  ourselves  and  the 
highest  paid  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  people  whose  indindual 
salaries  already  exceed  $50,000  a  year, 
against  the  effects  of  inflation. 

We  have  just  this  week  passed  a  budget 
reconciliation  bill  which  cuts  Federal 
sr)ending  by  $4.6  billion.  As  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  a  conferee 
for  the  bill.  I  can  attest  to  the  tremen- 
dous difficulty  of  this  task.  Are  we  now  to 
turn  around  a  very  few  days  later  and 
grant  an  increase  of  roughly"$100  million 
to  the  highest  paid  employees  of  the 
Goverrmenf 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  vote  ourselves  pay  raises 
And  I  will  therefore,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  move  my  initiative  to  maintain  the 
prohibition  against  such  raises  that 
would  be  in  effect  during  fiscal  1981  if 
H.R  7593— the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act — had  been  enacted  into 
law. 

In  recent  weeks  two  Washington  Post 
editorials  have  opposed  this  pay  increase, 
one  going  so  far  as  to  descnbe  it  as  part 
of  a  "rip-off."  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  'Washington  Post.  Nov    25.  1980) 
Old  Hands  in  the  Txll  on  the  Hill 

With  the  requisite  amounts  of  guile  and 
gall  members  of  the  lame  rluck  Congress 
have  come  up  with  an  Ingenious  and  expen- 
sive move  that  could  line  their  p>ockets 
handsomely  when  they  leave  town  in  Jan- 
uary The  plan,  uncovered  by  Federal  Diary 
columnist  Mike  Causey  would  1  i  Jack  up 
the  salary  for  each  member  of  Congress  by 
more  than  tlO.OOO— to  a  total  of  I70.9OO— 
and  2)  let  members  who  had  been  defeated 
or  who  plan  to  retire  in  Ja:juary  cash  In  on 
a  7  7  percent  cost -ol -living  raise  that  went 
into  effect  m  September  for  already-retired 
federal   and  mlJltary  persormel 

True  to  past  grubby  form,  the  members 
are  playing  down  this  version  of  the  money 
game:  and  they  have  even  thought  up  a  way 
to  package  their  gtft  to  themselves  so  that 
President  Carter  might  not  be  able  to  veto 
it  The  idea,  reported  to  have  been  cleared  by 
Senate  and  House  leaders  Is  to  couple  the 
congressional  raises  w'th  raises  for  top  fed- 
eral government  employees  who  have  been 
unfairly  stuck  under  a  salary  ceiling — and 
to  Include  It  In  a  continuing  resolution  that 
Congrees  must  act  on  before  adjourning 

To  answer  any  taxpayers  who  dont  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  tins  arrao^ment.  the 
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lame-Uuck  lawmakers  will  surrlv  cite  their 
iwn  collective  thiiughtfviliies.s  as  a  deparl- 
ing  Congress  d<JliiK  sometJiliiK  nice  for  the 
IncomliiK  CuiiKress  and  never  mind  where 
the  twain  may  me«l  But  even  those  mem- 
tjers  wh«)  wont  be  sllcklnK"  annmd  long 
enough  u>  make  much  out  ..f  the  pav  rals*- 
would  b<"  able  to  use  It  In  caU  ulatlii>;  t.hclr 
average  salary  lor  retirement  beneMts  Ihib. 
iilon^  with  that  c<«t-of-llvln^;  break  that 
they're  cutting  aienisclves  Into,  would  mean 
lifetime  annual  annuity  Increases  worth 
several  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  rlp-otf  and  If  H  takes 
a  veto  by  F*resldenl  Carter,  complete  with  a 
call  for  another  session  to  do  It  until  they 
do  It  right,  so  be  It. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec    5.  1980) 
Poi.mHAN.  Pay   Thyself 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  slipped  a  hefty  congres- 
,son:il  pay  raise  Into  a  bill  and  whistled  It 
,tr  to  the  tloor  It  was  the  .same  raise  they 
.aid  last  week  they  wouldn't  dream  of  giv- 
ing themselves  amounting  to  more  than 
$10,000,  for  a  total  salary  of  »70  900.  ITils.  or 
any  other  Increase  that  could  squeak 
through  Congress  in  these  llnal  hours,  should 
tye  vetoed  by  the  President 

Often  the  parties  to  these  actions  will 
retreat  when  the  spotlight  of  publicity  Is 
turned  on  them,  which  could  explain  all  the 
denials  that  were  emanating  from  these  halls 
when  the  first  report  of  the  pay-raise  maneu- 
vers appeared.  And  during  the  day  yester- 
day, many  senators  were  quick  to  rise  In 
scripted  Indignation  and  well-rehearsed 
shock  at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  seinsh. 
stealthy,  wasteful  act  occurring  In  their 
midst  After  all.  members  of  the  House  had 
gone  to  considerable — well,  modest — pains  to 
include  language  speclflcally  banning  any 
such  congressional  pay  raise 

So  how  does  all  this  come  out  In  the  end? 
In  the  frantic  scrambling  to  break  stereo- 
phonic filibusters,  enact  continuing  resolu- 
tions and  pack  up — In  many  Instances  for 
the  last  time— It  can  be  quite  a  Job  dis- 
covering exactly  how  much  money  the  law- 
makers finally  do  scoop  up  at  the  cashier's 
window  before  they  head  for  home  This  time. 
maybe  the  glare  has  proved  too  bright  for 
such  a  plan  to  get  all  the  way  through  Con- 
gress. But  until  the  crack  of  that  final  gavel, 
don't  be  too  sure 


imprdvo  their  services  to  txirrowers    and 
for  other  purposes 


MAKING  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  A  PERMANENT 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AMENDMENT    NOS     2BS0    THaoOCU    3868 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr  Cannon  submitted  nine  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  the  resolu- 
tion iS  Res  448 1  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate 


FARM   CRFDir  .- VS TKM    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

AMLNDMFNT    NOS      ZSSa    THBOUCH     I»7J 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  four  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  iS  1465  >  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to 
permit  farm  credit  system  Institutions  to 


DISCLOSURE  (JF  f'FHTAIN  MAILING 
ADDRESSES  HY  HIK  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

AMENDMU^T  N'     1873 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ) 

Mr  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iH.R  4155'  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  disclose  the 
mailing  addresses  of  individuals  who 
have  defaulted  on  certain  student  loans 
solely  for  purposes  of  collecting  such 
loans 

•  Mr  NUNN  Mr  President,  my  amend- 
ment to  secUon  454  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  specifically  intended  to  permit 
States  to  utilize  all  legal  methods  avail- 
able to  them  to  establish  paternity  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  requiring  any 
applicant  or  recipient  of  aid  or  anv  other 
individual  who  requests  the  State  to  fur- 
nish the  cliild  support  collection  or  pa- 
ternity determination  services  estab- 
lished luider  the  child  support  title  IV-D 
plan  to  initiate  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  the  putative  father  of  the 
child  and  to  provide  testimony  and  sign 
documents  necessary  to  establish  pater- 
nity or  secure  support. 

Mr  President,  on  October  10.  1978 
there  was  a  discussion  l)etween  Senators 
Russell  Long  and  Herman  Talmaoce. 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  to  the  paternity  provisions 
in  the  statute  establishing  the  child  stip- 
port  title  IV-D  program.  It  was  clearly 
stated  by  Senator  Long  that  the  key  issue 
was  and  is  to  establish  the  paternity  of 
the  child,  not  the  method  the  State  uses 
in  answer  to  Senator  Talmadce's  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  the  methodology  a 
State  could  use  to  discharge  its  duties 
under  the  child  support  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Let  me  repeat  the  questions  asked  by 
Senator  Talmadce  and  answered  by  Sen- 
ator Long. 

Mr  Tai.madce  Did  not  the  committee  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program  as  the  mechanism 
best  designed  to  do  the  work  required  by  the 
law  to  undertake  to  locate  the  father  and  to 
establish  the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  for  both  AFDC  children  and.  If  re- 
quested, for  children  not  receiving  welfare 
and  securing  support  for  such  children  which 
had  been  neglected  In  all  but  a  few  States? 
Mr  Long   Yes 

Mr  Talmaiwe  Is  It  not  true  that  the  con- 
gressional Intent  was  not  to  require  any  spe- 
cific methodology  for  a  State  to  use  In  the 
establishment  of  paternity,  but  that  the 
State  was  expected  to  use  such  methodology 
In  the  manner  most  eRectlve  for  that  State? 
Mr  Ix)NC   Yes 

Mr  Talmadce  Could  a  State  discharge  Its 
duties  In  the  establishment  of  paternity  by 
the  State's  attorney  or  the  district  attorney 
or  the  child  support  authority  bringing  an 
action  against  the  man  who  Is  alleged  to  be 
the  father  of  the  child'' 
Mr   l-oNc   Yes 

Mr  Talmadce  Could  a  State  also  discharge 
Its  duties  by  requiring  the  mother  of  the 
child  to  appear  at  the  court  or  at  the  office 


of  the  district  attcjrney  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency  responsible  fur  establishing  pa- 
ternity or  otherwise  obtaining  or  enforcing 
support  obligations  to  swear  out  cjr  sign  a 
warrant  or  other  legal  document  necessary  to 
initiate  appropriate  legal  proceedings'' 

Mr  LoNti  Ves  The  key  Issue  was  and  Is  to 
establish  the  paternity  of  the  child  and  to 
establish  It  through  a  court  order,  not  what 
method  the  Stale  uses. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  knows  the 
intent  of  t)ie  child  .support  legislation  it 
obviou.sly  lui.s  to  be  Senator  Long,  the 
lloor  manager  of  the  original  legLslation 
and  the  chief  udvucate  of  the  program 
I  wa.s  a  primary  sponsor  of  the  statute 
together  with  Senator  Talmadce,  and  I 
agree  with  the  interpretation  as  dis- 
cussed by  Senators  Lono  and  Talmadce 

Following  this  di.scussioii.  I  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Griffin  Bell,  at  that  time  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  bringing  it 
to  his  attention,  because  at  that  time  the 
Justice  Department  wa.s  involved  in 
litigation  concerning  this  question.  The 
suit  of  Eloise  Lee  versus  Califano.  Skel- 
ton,  Johnson  and  Teal,  Civil  Action  No. 
CV  578-32,  was  filed  by  legal  aid  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  m  the  Southern 
District  of  Georgia  challenging  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Geonga  Child  Support  Recov- 
ery Unit  of  requiring,  in  some  ca.ses.  an 
applicant  lor  public  assistance  to  initiate 
legal  action  against  the  alleged  father 
where  paternity  is  an  issue. 

I  forwarded  an  informational  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  CouiLsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
since  one  of  the  defendants  m  the  Geor- 
gia case  was  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Let  us  go  further  than  the  legislative 
history  of  the  child  support  and  estab- 
lishment of  paternity  program,  part  D 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Let 
us  examine  the  statute  itself. 

A  rule  of  statutory  construction  is  if 
the  statute  is  clear  on  its  face,  there  is 
no  need  to  resort  to  an  examination  of 
legislative  history. 

Section  402  (a>26  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility,  that  each  applicant  for  or 
recipient  of  AFDC  must  assign  to  the 
State  all  accrued  support  rights  from  anv 
other  person  such  applicant  or  recipient 
may  have  in  his  or  her  own  behalf,  or  in 
behalf  ol  any  other  family  member  for 
whom  he  or  she  is  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving AFDC.  and  cooperate  in  estab- 
lishing the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out 
of  wedlock  with  respect  to  whom  aid  is 
claimed,  in  .securing  support  payments, 
and  in  obtaining  any  money  or  proper- 
ty due  the  assistance  group  unless  such 
applicant  or  recipient  is  found  to  have 
good  cau.se  for  refusing  to  cooperate  as 
determined  by  the  State  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  .standards  pre.scribed  by 
the  Secretary  which  take  into  considera- 
tion the  best  interest  of  the  child  on 
whose  behalf  aid  is  claimed 

Section  454  '4'  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requires  that  a  State  will  under- 
take to  establish  the  paternitv  of  any 
illegitimate  child  receiving  AFDC  and  to 
secure  .support  for  such  child  from  his 
parent — or  for  any  other  person  liable 
for  his  support^ — unless  the  agencv  ad- 
ministering the  AFDC  program  in  the 
State  determines  in  accordance  with  the 
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standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
that  It  IS  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
child. 

Clearly,  the  statute  does  not  prohibit 
the  State  from  requiring  that  appli- 
canLs  and  recipients  assLst  the  State  in 
estabh.shing  the  paternity  of  the  child 
and  securing  support  from  the  parent. 

Clearly,  the  .statute  does  not  mandate 
what  legal  method  a  State  must  use 
either  in  establishing  the  paternity  of 
the  child  or  in  securing  support  for  such 
child 

Clearly,  the  statute  requires  that  the 
applicants  of  or  recipient  for  AFDC 
mu.st  cooperate  with  the  State  both  in 
establishing  the  paternity  of  any  illegiti- 
mate child  for  whom  he  or  she  is 
applying  for  or  receiving  AFDC  and  also 
m  .securing  support  for  any  child  in  the 
assistance  gmup  or  be  found  by  the 
St4ite  ineligible  to  receive  AFDC  unless 
the  Stat-t^  det*rniuie.s  that  it  is  not  in  the 
t)est   interest  of   the  child. 

I  submit  this  amendment  today  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  above  mentioned 
di.scassion.  and  in  spite  of  the  clear 
language  of  the  statute.  HHS  still  ques- 
tions the  legal  methods  a  State  may  use 
to  establish  paternity  and  .secure  sup- 
port for  a  child  on  who.se  behalf  .\FDC 
benefits  are  being  applied  for  or  re- 
ceived 

The  Georgia  suit  is  still  open.  The 
principals  are  now  Eniestine  Stalen.  et 
al.  versus  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  et  al 

In  September  1980.  *he  Department  of 
Justice  Attorneys,  in  accoraance  with 
the  decision  of  Secretary  Harris,  filed 
a  motion  to  dismi.ss  t^e  Secretary  from 
HHS  from  the  case  siding  with  the 
plaintiff   a^'ainst   Georgia 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  obviously  dis- 
agrees with  the  statute  and  with  Sena- 
tors Long.  Talmadce.  and  myself  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr  President,  the  lepal  method  of 
establishiiif;  paternity  whether  by  a 
criminal  statute  or  by  a  civil  .statute. 
and  GeorRia  now  h:is  both  statutes,  or 
by  a  State  initiating  th^  paternity  ac- 
tion or  requiring  the  mother  to  initiate 
it  is  not  the  key  issue  to  the  child  sup- 
port and  establishment  of  i>aternity 
program,  ixirt  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  The  key  i.s.sue  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  paternity  of  the  child 
as  expressed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
in  its  report  93-1356: 

The  Committee  believes  that  all  children 
have  the  right  to  re-eive  support  from  their 
fathers.    The    Committer    bill.  is    de- 

signed to  help  children  attain  this  right. 
Including  the  right  to  have  their  fathers 
Identified  so  that  support  can  be  obtained. 
The  immediate  result  will  be  a  lower 
welfare  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  but.  more  im- 
portantly, as  an  effective  support  collection 
system  is  established,  fathers  will  be  de- 
terred from  deserting  their  families  to  wel- 
fare and  children  will  be  spared  the  effects 
of  family   breakup. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  dependency  on  AFDC  Is  a  result 
of  the  Increasing  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  who  were  born  out  of  wedlock  and  for 
whom  parental  support  Is  not  being  provided 
because  the  Identity  of  the  father  has  not 
been  determined  The  Committee  believes 
that  an  AFDC  child  has  a  right  to  have  Its 
paternity  ascertained  In  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner  unless  Identification  of  the  father 
loi^""'*'  "ealnst  the  best  Interests  of  the 
child.  Although  thU  may  in  some  cases  con- 


tact with  what  a  social  worker  considers  the 
mothers    short-term   interests,  the  Commit- 
tee  feels   that    the   child's   right    to  support 
Inheritance,  and  to  know  who  his  father  is 
deserves   the   higher  social   priority. 

Current  status  of  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  Children  whose  parents  have  never 
married  present  a  serious  problem  of  sup- 
port and  care  At  common  law  such  a  child 
was  a  "son  of  nobody  '  and  neither  parent 
could  be  held  responsible  for  It  The  original 
laws 

In  taking  the  position  that  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  has  a  right  to  have  its  pa- 
ternity ascertained  In  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner  the  Committee  acknowledges  that 
legislation  must  recognize  the  interest  pri- 
nianly  at  stake  In  the  paternity  action  to  be 
that  of  the  child  Since  the  child  cannot  art 
on  his  own  behalf  m  the  short  time  after  his 
birth  when  there  Is  hope  of  finding  Its  father 
the  Committee  feels  a  mechanism  should  be 
provided  to  a.scertam  the  child's  paternity 
whenever  it  seems  that  this  would  both  be 
possible  and  In  the  child's  best  interest 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
States  can  and  may  use.  at  their  discre- 
tion, all  legal  methods  available  to  them 
under  State  law  to  establish  paternity 
Allowing  them  to  require  applicants  for 
assistance  to  initiate  legal  actions  for 
which  the  State  Child  Support  Recovery 
Unit  then  assumes  responsibility  is  cer- 
tainly withm  the  realm  of  available 
methods  • 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMIT- 
TEES VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  PLAT- 
FORM 

•  Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
American  Veterans'  Comimittee  has  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
C^ommittee  its  veterans  affairs  platform 
adopted  by  AVC's  annual  convention  last 
June  The  platform  presents  the  organi- 
zation's positions  and  recommendations 
on  a  wide  range  of  vital  issues,  including 
issues  directly  related  to  veterans  and 
\eterans'  benefits. 

So  that  all  Senators  and  the  public 
may  be  made  aware  of  AVC's  views.  Mr 
President.  I  submit  for  the  Record,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  text  of  that  organization  s  plat- 
form as  It  concerns  veterans'  i.ssues. 

The  material  follows: 
pl.atfokm  of  the  american  v'cterans 
Committee 
veterans  and  armed  eorces  affairs 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  its  founding,  its 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
integration  of  veterans  into  the  community 
Is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  vet- 
erans program  The  achievement  of  economic 
security  for  veterans  through  sound  eco- 
nomic planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than 
through  special  grants  or  favors  to  veterans 
Is  basic  Ave  policy 

I  I  I  Compensation 

For  many  years.  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as 
follows: 

1  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pen- 
sions as  being  class  legislation  and  unre- 
lated to  the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans 
and  tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  their 
fellow  citizens 

In  the  matter  of  benefits,  two  basic  stand- 
ards should  be  applied : 

(al  For  death  or  disability  Incurred  In 
military  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
veteran,  his  family  or  survivors? 


(bi  For  all  veterans-  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  read.ustment  from 
military  service  vo  civilian  life  »ith  a  mliU- 
mum  of  economic  loss'' 

Sinte  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibility 
tmlform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race  creed  color  sex  na- 
tional origin,  handicap,  age  or  religion 
I  2  I    Reserve  Programs 

The  world  we  live  In  with  Its  emphasis  on 
speed  of  operati.jn  and  technical  superiority, 
demands  standing  Armed  Forces  of  sufficient 
size,  training  and  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion to  be  elective  immediately  for  defense 
and  counter  attack  :t  is  apparent  that  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain  our  first 
line  of  defense  The;,  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  mobility  for  deployment  anywhere 
on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  of  lime  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  provide  when  nec- 
essary, those  forces  needed  for  collective  se- 
curity under  our  Internationa;  obligation  m 
peripheral  conflicts  occurring  In  the  strategic 
localities  of  the  world. 

With  the  end  of  the  draft  and  reliance 
on  a  Voluntary  Army  the  role  of  the  organized 
National  Guard  becomes  more  important 
than  ever  Our  role  in  the  world  depends 
largely  on  our  ability  to  supplement  a  small 
standing  army  by  a  second  I'ne  of  defense 
which  consists  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
trained,  well-equipped,  and  well -organized 
troops 

AVC  believes  that  the  National  Guard  is 
Ill-fitted  to  serve  both  roles  it  is  currently 
called  upon  to  play  One  role  is  that  of  assist- 
ing civil  authorities  in  the  United  St.ates  in 
peace-time  Forces  suited  for  that  role  should 
primarily  consist  of  military  police  possibly 
o'.  infantry,  with  some  supporting  units  The 
(ther  role  is  that  of  forming  a  part  of  our 
highly  complex  and  .sophisticated  Armed 
Forces  with  guided  missiles  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  inten- 
sive technical  training 

Regrettably  while  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  members  m  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  is  and  remains  relatively  high,  the 
percentage  in  the  .National  Guard  is  low  and 
has  remained  low  despite  certain  recruiting 
efforts  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  polariza- 
tion within  the  .Armed  Forces  as  between  the 
National  Guard  on  one  hand  and  the  Regu- 
lars on  the  other  Since  the  domestic  peace 
time  tasks  which  the  National  Guard  is  called 
upon  to  perform  may  Involve  minority  group 
civilian  populations,  the  troops  involved 
should  not  present  the  appearance  of  an 
army  of  occupation 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  incen- 
tives should  be  provided  so  that  a  .arper  num- 
ber of  minority  group  personnel  with  active 
duty  experience  will  choose  to  enter  and  re- 
inalii  In  the  National  Guard 

-AVC  is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  in  which  these 
Individuals  may  participate  following  separa- 
tion from  active  service  under  the  draft 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  discharge 
should  be  ba.sed  solely  upon  the  military  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  the  reservists 
i3i    Benefit  Dollar 

AVC  believes  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  maintain  automatically  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  up- 
ward adjustments  be  made  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Prices  Index 

(4)  Civil  Service 

AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  preference 
in  the  civil  service  for  nondi.sabled  veterans 
should  be  limited  to  the  initial  appointment 
only,  and  that  no  person  should  receive  a 
position  unless  fully  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  Involved 
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(5)    O  I    BUI 

AVC  applauded  the  pasHa«e  of  paiil  OI  BUla 
at  the  limn  they  were  adapted  *:id  called 
them  resporLslble  niearm  of  riiabllii);  service- 
men and  women  t<>  return  to  civilian  H" 
with  facility  and  ease  at  the  end  of  their 
service  and  become  useful  and  productive 
memberH  of  their  <  (jmmunltles 

AVC  re^reU  that  the  OI  Hill  is  not  aval, 
able  to  thoe*  who  enter  the  volunteer  armed 
forcea  at  thl«  time  and  that  dellniltlnK  dates 
are  preventing  an  Uu  rea-slnj;  nurnlxT  ><!  thr.se 
formerly  entltle<l  to  ClI  Hll!  (xricflts  from 
taking  advantatfc  nf   those  beiieflts 

AVC  favors  leKlKlation  prenently  pending  Ui 
ConKreas  to  restore  thi'  CJI  BUI.  and  hopes 
that  iLs  provisions  wl;i  he  In  line  with  the 
provisions  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  adjusted  for  the  rise  In  the  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  edviratlon 

The  O  I  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  admlnu- 
tered  In  such  manner  as  to  ctiarantee  the 
absence  of  dUsrrlmlruitlon 

AVC  l)eneves  that  experience  has  shown 
ttiat  the  federal  fimds  used  to  pay  educa- 
tional henetltH  f.ir  veterans  have  been  repaid 
to  the  'lYeasury  many  limes  over  in  the  form 
of  higher  Income  taxes  collected  from  thOB« 
who«e  education  financed  by  the  O  I  Bill, 
has  resulted  In  higher  earnings  In  addition, 
AVC  believes  that  a«  an  Incentive  to  enlist- 
ment In  a  volunter  army,  educational  bene- 
nis  are  In  the  long  run.  better  both  for  the 
Individual  and  for  society  than  the  same  sum 
used  directly  to  Increase  military  pay  For 
the  foregoing  reasons,  among  others.  AVL 
urges  the  continuation  or  reinstatement  of 
ln-,servlce  and  post-service  educational 
t)enent8 

(61  VA  Hospitals 

AVC  believes  that  recent  commitments 
within  the  Veterans  Administration  suggest 
a  trend  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  following  matters. 

Quality  and  efJlclency  of  In-patlent  care 
and  service 

yuallty  or  after  and  out-patient  care  and 
services  AV("  will  continue  to  monitor  these 
trends  for  specific  accomplishment* 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  non-aeiTftce- 
connected  disabilities  In  VA  hospital  be  con- 
tinued on  a  space-avalUhle  basis,  but  that 
such  treatment  he  charged  i»t  the  full  cost. 
If  a  patient  has  tJip  means  to  pay  for  such 
service,  certificates  that  a  veteran  Is  unable 
to  pay  should  lie  Investigated  thoroughly  to 
determine  the  true  ahllllv  to  meet  the  cost 
of  hospitalization  Furthe-  that  terms  of 
i-overage  or  all  prepaid  medical  asstvlatlons. 
plans  and  companies  should  be  amended  by 
»<tlon  of  the  legislatures,  supervisory  b(xlles 
or  menit>ershlp.  so  an  to  provide  payment  to 
VA  hospitals  for  non-service-connected 
treatment  on  the  same  basis  as  payment  to 
private  voluntary  and  public  hospitals. 
7)     Discrimination  — Poreign    and    Domestic 

We  maintain  that  no  assignment  of  mili- 
tary perstmnel  should  be  made  or  withheld, 
whether  within  the  United  States  or  over- 
seas, on  grounds  of  race,  color  religion,  sex, 
anceatrv.  national  origin,  handicap  or  age. 
Our  g(«l  Is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces  atirt  no 
dejiendent  of  such  person  shall  be  subject 
to  dIscrtmlnaUiry  treatment,  on  or  ofTbase 
within  the  UiUted  States  or  outside  the 
United  States  on  the  grounds  of  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  ancestry  national  origin,  handi- 
cap or  a+je  that  the  power.  Including  the 
economic  power,  of  the  United  States  be 
consciously  used  to  further  this  objective. 
1,8)    Information  Service 

We  believe  that  the  service  orientation 
programs  should  be  made  adequate  to  fully 
acquaint  every  penrnn  entering  the  Armed 
Services  of  aJl  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
ho  and  his  family  are  entlUed  t«  as  a  result 
of  hla  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
|9)     JurlBrtlcTlon    Over    Ex -Servicemen    and 


CIvlilans  Acc,«np«.nylng  tlie  Armed  Forces 
Overseaa 

We  believe  that  ex-.servlcemen.  military 
dependents  and  civilians  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape 
punlatimenl  f  .r  serious  otTenses  committed 
while  In  such  status 

aKS<iHTIONS 

;  .4rfmints(rafii  e  diacfiargrs 
(»i  AVC  Is  gravely  concerned  for  the 
tliousanda  of  ex-servicemen  who  have  been 
and  who  continue  to  be  returned  to  civilian 
life  stigmatized  by  less  than  honorable 
discharges 

(b)  AVC  believes  that  a  study  should  be 
conducted  u>  determine  whether  the  present 
discharge  categories  ( Honcjrable.  General. 
Other- nian- Honorable  Bad  Conduct  and 
Dishonorable  I   should  lie  retained 

(c)  AVC"  strongly  believes  that  enlistees 
who  turn  out.  because  of  poor  selection  by 
recruiters  or  because  they  have  tiualltles  and 
attributes  which  the  recruiters  did  not  ob- 
serve, or  who,  during  the  first  three  montns 
of  active  service,  are  deemed  by  the  military 
service  concerned  not  to  have  the  qualities 
that  will  enable  them  to  pursue  a  successful 
military  career,  should  be  separated  from  the 
service  In  a  manner  which  will  not  cause  the 
Individuals  concerned  any  future  dlOlcultles 
To  that  end,  the  services  should  develop  pro- 
cedures which  will  enable  them  to  void  en- 
listments retroactively,  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned should  be  regarded  as  having  had  no 
military  service 

(d)  So  long  as  the  current  system  con- 
tinues. AVC  strongly  urges  that  before  an 
Individual  Is  given  a  DLscharge  under  Other 
Than  Honorable  conditions,  he  be  given  full 
legal  assistance.  Including.  If  the  Individual 
desires  It.  civilian  counsel,  and  complete  con- 
stitutional protection 

le)  AVC  believes  that  the  General  Dis- 
charge under  Honorable  Conditions  should 
be  classified  as  the  mildest  form  of  punitive 
discharge,  not  to  be  awarded  except  after 
hearing,  rather  than  as  an  alternative  form 
of  Honorable  Dl.scharge.  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  authority  responsible  for  dis- 
charging the  Individual  concerned  The  De- 
partment of  Defen.se's  contention  that  the 
possession  of  a  General  Discharge  does  not 
handicap  an  Individual  has  not  t>een  borne 
out  by  the  facts 

(f)  A  veteran  who  had  been  awarded  a 
General  Discharge  under  Honorable  Condi- 
tions without  a  hearing  should  be  granted  an 
Honorable  Discharge  upon  application  unless 
the  government  can  show  good  cause  for  the 
General  Discharge 

Ig)  AVC  urges  DoD  to  adopt  regulations 
and  policies  and.  If  neceasary  to  seek  legisla- 
tion, to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Dis- 
charge Review  Boards  and  the  Boards  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records,  which 
changes  should  be  directed  toward  simplify- 
ing and  expediting  the  review  process  Among 
the  changes  suggested  are  Members  of  the 
Discharge  Review  Board  and  Boards  for  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records  should  t>e  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  military  sj-stem  and  inde- 
pendent of  higher  authority  Also.  Discharge 
Review  Board  hearings  should  l>e  held,  even 
In  Washington.  DC.  outside  military  In- 
stallations 

(h)  Under  current  law.  ex-servicemen  who 
have  obtained  Honorable  or  General  Dis- 
charges are  eligible  for  all  VA  benefits,  and 
those  who  have  obtained  Dishonorable  Dls- 
chrages  are  not  so  eligible  Tho.se  who  have 
obtained  Undesirable  or  Bad  Conduct  Dis- 
charges are  not  so  eligible  Those  who  have 
obtained  Undesirable  or  Bad  Conduct  Dis- 
charges, or  Discharges  under  Other  Than 
Honorable  Conditions  may  or  may  not  obtain 
such  benefits,  depending  upon  an  adminis- 
trative decision  by  the  VA  AVC  has  found 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  has  exer- 
cised Its  discretion  through  regulations 
which  widen  the  grounds  on  which  to  deny 
benefits   in   an   exceedingly  restrictive  man- 


ner thus  depriving  many  ex-servicemen  of 
benefits  fur  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  AVC  calls  for  VA  to  change  Us  reg- 
ulatlon.s  and  apply  greater  understanding 
a.'id  compassion  by  those  charged  with  exer- 
cising the  Administrator  s  dls<  retlon  and  for 
Interpretations  which  will  exclude  only  the 
most  heinous  cases  from  veterans  benefits 
If  the  VA  perslsu  In  its  present  practices, 
then  AVC  calls  for  corrective  Congressional 
acu  to  redefine  the  VA  s  discretionary 
powers 

2   Reltgtous  freedom 

AVC  supports  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
religion  In  the  armed  forces  Religious  ob- 
servance should  be  neither  denied  nor  com- 
pelled nor  exploited  for  non-rellglous  pur- 
poses 

AVC  recognizes  the  propriety  of  providing 
chaplains  and  chapels,  becaus"  military  per- 
sonnel who  desire  to  worship  may  not  other- 
wise have  the  opp<.rtunlty  to  do  so 

AVC  halls  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  pro- 
hibiting compulsory  chapel  attendance  at 
the  service  personnel  on  military,  political 
"moral,  religious  matters 
3  Ctvtl  Tights  and  equal  opportunit]/  in  the 
Armed  Forces 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has  a 
record  unique  among  veterans  organizations, 
of  concerns  for  racial  Justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  armed  forces,  a  record  which 
has  extended  from  early  support  for  President 
Truman's  orders  to  Integrate  the  regular 
Army  In  the  late  1940s  to  early  and  public 
support  for  the  use  of  the  off-llmlta  sanction 
ag;  inst  discriminating  landlords 

AVC  has  watched  with  growing  concern 
that  racial  polarization,  as  reflected  by  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  racial  Incidents,  has 
continued  at  a  distressingly  high  level 

AVC  Is  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  Incumbents  In  the 
position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Equal  Opportunity.  In  their  respec- 
tive brief  incumbencies,  to  stem  the  tide  and 
to  create  a  real  equality  of  opportunity.  Un- 
fortunately. AVC  Is  also  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  staff  of  that  ofBce  Is  few  in 
numbei  and  overworked  and  of  Us  relative 
lack  of  clout 

AVC  Is  also  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  Incumbents  In  the 
eluding  the  creation  of  a  Race  Relations 
Institute  and  Increasing  counseling  efforts 
throughout  the  military  services  AVC  regrets 
that  these  efforts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well 
funded  or  effective 

AVC  believes  that  the  following  portions  of 
prior  resolutions  on  this  subject  are  still  ap- 
plicable today: 

1  AVC  reminds  those  concerned  with  mili- 
tary-related costs  that  the  cost  of  racial  fric- 
tion (lost  man-hours,  reduced  combat  effec- 
tiveness, added  cost  of  burdens  on  the  mili- 
tary Justice  and  military  confinement  sys- 
tems lower  efficiency  by  those  alienated)  Is 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  Civil 
Rights  staff  large  enough,  well  funded 
enough,  and  sufficiently  well  backed  to  do 
an  effective  Job 

2  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  personnel  and  In  funds  to 
the  point  at  which  It  will  have  a  real  Im- 
pact. 

3  Points  out  that  among  reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  with  the  obligation 
or  the  opportunity  to  serve  short  tours  of  ac- 
tive duty,  are  many  with  particular  expertise 
In  the  civil  rights  area  and  urges  that  these 
skills  be  better  utilized. 

4  Recalls  that  AVC  has,  throughout  Its 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  civil  rights  area,  on  projects 
such  as  the  tour  of  Southern  military  bases 
by  AVC  leaders  In  1960  and  the  Audit  of  the 
National  Guard  undertaken  In  1963 

5.  Offers  whatever  services  It  can  render  In 
this  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
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4    Naming   VA  hospital 

AVC  supports  legislation  to  rename  the  VA 
Hospital  In  Jackson,  Mississippi  as  the  Medgar 
Evers  Hospital 

5    Better  coordination   betireen   the   VA  and 
other   Government    hospital    systems 

The  United  States  Government  currently 
operates  six  separate  hospital  and  clinic  sys- 
tems Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  (operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense),  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  Indian  Health  Service  (operated  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices   formerly  HEW)    and  VA 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, operating  through  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  HHS,  has  set  up  a 
network  of  Health  Systems  Agencies  and 
Slate  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agencies,  u  hose  task  It  Is  to  rationalize  health 
service  delivery  In  th?  non-federal  sector  One 
of  the  major  problems  faced  by  these  Agencies 
Is  hospital  overbeddlng 

AVC.  which  has  a  long  history  of  favoring 
nationalization  of  government  prcxresses 
believes  that  federal  decisions  to  build  hospi- 
tals to  open  and  clo.se  hospitals,  and  to  set 
up  or  close  specialized  medical  surgical  and 
psychiatric  services  should  not  be  made  until 
a  thorough  study.  Including  both  the  other 
federal  Rvstems.  and  the  non-federal  sector 
through  the  health  planning  agencies,  has 
been  made  where  needed  services  can  be  ren- 
dered through  cross-utUlzallon,  leasing,  shar- 
ing, or  other  means,  there  should  be  no  more 
new  building 

In  addition,  we  ask  that  the  secretaries  re- 
sponsible for  the  federal  systems,  where  fea- 
sible, contract  with  non-federal  hospitals  to 
render  .services  to  federal  beneficiaries 
CHAMPUS  can  serve  as  an  example. 
6.   The   military  and  equal  rights  of  uomcn 

AVC  strongly  supports  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment 

AVC  calls  for  the  Immediate  elimination  of 
all  policies,  regulations,  practices,  and  cus- 
tonvs  in  the  military  departments  which  per- 
petuate discrimination  based  solely  upon  sex 

AVC  also  calls  for  planning  so  that  al! 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  ba.sed  on  current 
legislation  can  be  abolished  Immediately  up- 
on the  ratification  of  the  ER.A  Including  the 
bar  on  coiooat  assignments  for  women. 

AVC  notes  with  approval  that  the  first 
clas-ses  containing  women  have  Just  gradu- 
ated from  the  service  academle.s,  and  looks  to 
the  services  to  make  full  use  of  the  academy 
trained  women  officers 

7.    Vietnam   era   veterans 

AVC  urges  the  Federal  government  to  pro- 
vide the  Vietnam  era  veteran  a  significant 
role  In  the  planning  and  Implementation  ol 
all  program.s,  policies  and  agency  actions  af- 
fecting the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

While  AVC  ts  encouraged  that  a  "••'•-  - 
era  veteran  has  been  appointed  VA  Admin- 
istrator, we  urge  that  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  Vietnam  era  should  be  made  a  top 
priority  of  this  Administration  so  that  those 
Individuals  who  served  their  country  in  an 
unpopular  war  can  take  their  rightful  places 
In  society. 

S     Veterans   group   life  insurance 

Whereas,  Veterans  Group  Life  Insurance 
created  by  Public  Law  93-289  Is  a  5-year,  non- 
refundable term  Insurance  program  which  is 
non-re!iewable  and  has  no  cash  value  and. 

Whereas  VGLI  is  available  only  to  veterans 
who  were  separated  or  released  from  service 
on  or  after  April  3.  1970  and  before  August  1. 
1974  and  Is  not  iippllcable  to  Vietnam  Kra 
Veterans  released  during  the  period  1963- 
1970  which  includes  years  In  which  some  ol 
the    heaviest    conflicts   occurred     and. 

Whereas,  the  Insurance  programs  provided 
to  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts  provided  con- 
version to  permanent  plan  insurance. 

Be  it  Resolved  that  AVC  seek  tu  institute 
legislation  for  an  Insurance  program  equal 
to  that  provided  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict 


9    VeferaTM   benefits  amendments 
AVC  favors  the  foUowlng  amendments  to 
Veterans  Benefits  legislation: 

( 1 )  An  Increase  In  education  benefits  to 
parity.  In  terms  of  current  cost-of-living  and 
cost  of  education  dollars,  with  the  benefits 
given  to  World  War  II  veterans  One  way  to 
reach  parity  Is  return  to  the  World  War  II  GI 
BUI  System  wluch  provided  direct  pajTnents 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
costs  of  tuition,  books  and  fees  to  supplement 
the  subsistence  allowance  for  veterans 

(2)  Permanent  legislation  providing  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  and  cost  of  education 
adjustments,  which  with  a  formula  similar  to 
that  which  adjust  military  and  civil  service 
retirement  pay. 

(3)  Allow  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
with  consent  of  State  approval  agencies,  to 
retain  educational  autonomy  by  establishing 
what  are  satisfactory  standards  of  progress 
for  all  students,  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike  This  authority  shall  not  relieve  the  In- 
stitutions of  their  obligation  under  the  civil 
rights  laws 

(4 1  Flexibility  In  delimiting  dates,  so  that 
veterans  who.  for  good  reasons,  were  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  and  other 
benefits  may  have  their  eligibility  restored 
The  need  to  stay  home  and  raise  pre.school- 
age  children  should  be  deemed  a  good 
reason.  " 

(5)  Making  NSLI  Trust  Funds  available  as 
a  revolving  fund  to  finance  veterans  educa- 
tional loans 

(6)  AVC  endorses  the  recently  expanded 
V.\-wide  outreach  efforts  designed  to  identify 
Veterans,  especially  Vietnam-era  and  those 
Veterans  from  disadvantaged  groups  and 
their  dependents  and  beneficiaries  for  the  full 
provision  of  VA  benefits  and  services  to  in- 
carcerated veterans  AVC  will  monitor  these 
efforts  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  VA  s 
Implementation  and  accomplishments 

(7)  An  Indepth  review  of  current  policies 
and  procedures  affecting  both  eUucalionai  in- 
stitutions and  student  veterans  Input  should 
be  invited  from  educational  Institutions  and 
accredited  agencies,  and  the  student  veterans 
themselves  AVC  recommends  the  setting  up 
of  a  National  Education  Task  Force,  composed 
of  representatives  of  educational  institutions. 
and  relevant  agencies,  and  veterans,  should 
be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  VA 
Administrator  to  develop  suggestions  to 
remedy  the  present  Inadequacies  and  cri- 
ticisms of  PL  94-502  In  addition,  regional 
Advisory  Committees  should  be  formed  to 
serve  as  consulting  agencies  to  Regional  V.A 
Otfices  By  having  these  Regional  Advisory 
Committees  representing  the  views  and  needs 
cf  the  local  institutions  and  the  student  vet- 
erans, the  Regional  VA  Offices  would  be  in  a 
''-tier  pcsition  to  make  adjudications, 

(C)  "^^ould  expand  Its  counseling  serv- 

ices and  provide  more  contract  services  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  both  In  schools  and  outside 
the  school 

10.  Conference  on  ed^tcation  and  employment 
problems  of  Vietnam  era  vets 

Resolved  that  AVC.  if  It  finds  appropriate 
funding,  convene  a  national  conference  to 
explore  the  current  situation  and  seek  the 
remedies  for  the  educational  and  employ- 
ment problems  of  Vietnam  Veterans  This 
would  provide  an  audit  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  on  their  behalf  in  these  areas 
since  1972  when  AVC  ran  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Educational  Problems  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans 
11     Veterans   and  retirees  residing  abroad 

AVC  calls  for  a  study  to  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  US  citizens  who  are  veterans 
or  military  retirees  and  who  reside  abroad 
in  countries  In  which  there  are  US  military 
bases  should  be  entitled  to  use  base  facili- 
ties, and  to  receive  service  from  US  sources. 
as  compared  to  those  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  if  residing  In  the  United  States 


12    Amnesty 

AVC  notes  with  regret  that  lYesldent  Car- 
ters  Special  Discharge  Program  did  not  lead 
to  any  substantial  relief  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  with  less-than -honor- 
able discharges  because  of  congressional  ac- 
tion denying  benefits  to  veterans  upgraded 
under  the  Special  Discharge  Pr<5gram  and 
because  of  many  limitations  and  liuulequa- 
cies  of  the  Program  Itself  In  view  of  the 
continuing  problems  of  veterans  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  and  AVCs  his- 
toric concern  for  these  veterans  AVC  calls 
upon  the  President  to  initiate  and  Congress 
to  enact  programs  that  could  provide  relief 
and  a  means  of  reentering  civilian  society 
for  these  veterans  without  the  stigma  of 
their  discharges 

13   The  VA  office  of  hitman  goals 

AVC  commends  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  for  setting  up  an  Office  of  Hu- 
man Goals  with  the  VA.  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Administrator. 

AVC  notes  that  the  first  incumbent  of 
that  office  and  his  deputy  have  both  been 
promoted  out  of  their  positions  AVC  hopes 
that  they  will  be  speedily  replaced  by  strong 
personalities  capable  of  reaching  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Office 

However.  AVC  regrets  that  the  Office  of 
Human  Goals  is  still  limited  to  an  advisory, 
a  coordinating  and  policy  role  and  that  It 
has  not  been  given  line  authority  over  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  programs  AVC 
also  regrets  that  the  VA  has  not  allocated 
adequate  resources  for  the  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
other  civil  rights  statutes 

AVC  hopes  that  the  Office  of  Human  Goals 
will  speedily  succeed  in  its  objectives  and 
to  that  end  requests  the  Administrator  to 
give  to  that  Off'ce  the  support,  authority  and 
resources  it  will  need 
14.  Racial  disparities  in  punitive  discharges 

AVC  Is  gravely  concerned  because  statistics 
sho'.v  that  the  number  of  black  niilitary  per- 
sonnel who  receive  punitive  discharges 
iDDs  and  BCDs  i  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  black  military  personnel  AVC 
calls  upon  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of 
the  military  services  to  institute  a  searching 
enquiry — including  a  review  as  to  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  other  minority  groups — 
and  to  take  whatever  action  may  t>e  Indi- 
cated, so  as  to  assure  that  minority  status 
does  not  play  a  role  in  the  equal  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

f  5  Afterefjects  of  toxic  herbicides 
AVC  continues  its  concern  regarding  the 
health  aftereffects  of  toxic  herbicides  AVC 
urges  the  VA  as  well  as  other  government 
and  non-government  agencies  which  may 
have  the  necessary  expertise  to  continue 
their  studies  on  a  high  priority  basis  If  a 
reasonable  connection  is  shown  between  ex- 
posure to  toxic  herbicides  and  consequent 
disability,  the  VA  is  urged  to  pay  proper 
compensation,  including  compensation  retro- 
active to  the  onset  of  the  disability 

16  Judicial  revieir  and  attorney  fees  m    VA 

matters 

AVC  supports  the  principle  of  Court  Re- 
view of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  abolition  of  the  present  »10  limit  for 
attorney's  fees  in  VA  matters  which  now 
Inhibits  representation  of  veterans  by 
attorneys 

AVC  generally  supports  S  330  as  passed 
m  the  US  Senate 

17  Retirement  credit  for  service  in  segregated 

militia  t^nifj 
AVC  notes  that,  in  some  states  before 
World  War  II,  non-whites  could  not  serve  In 
the  federally-recognized  National  Guard,  but 
were  relegated  to  segregated  State  mlUtla 
units  In  many  cases  the  State  mlUtla  units 
were  kept  in  every  respect  on  par  with  other- 
wise comparable  federally  recognized  i  white' 
units  and  were  eventually  called  into  fed- 
eral service  during  World  War  n   Now.  many 
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years  larrr  men  who  served  In  these  units  are 
iigaln  beuiK  penalized  because  they  are  de- 
nied retirement  credit  on  the  grounds  that 
the  unlta  Involved  were  not  federally  recog- 
nized. 

AVC   supports   the   principle   of   H.R     1440 
which  Is  designed  to  correct  this  Injustice 
IH     Stand-by    draft    registration    and    other 
sources  of  irMormation 

AVC"  opposes  stand-by  registration  solely 
for  a  military  draft  at  this  time.  Should 
there  1>»  an  emergency  or  national  crisis  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  require  the  calling  up  of 
persons  tor  military  service,  the  necessary 
inforiiiatlon  can  be  obtained  for  existing 
lederal  and  .state  data  bases  noimally  consid- 
ered confidential,  such  as  SSA.  IRS.  Census. 
driving  license  records  etc  .  and  steps  can  be 
taken  now.  without  breaching  that  confl- 
rlenoe.  to  ensure  rapid  receipt  and  utlUza- 
iiiin  of  that  Information  when  U  Is  needed 
fipr  ti  rail-up, 

19    Continuing  problems  0/  readiustment  of 
Vtefnam  era  veterans 

AVC  Is  aware  that  the  problems  of  read- 
justment to  postwar  civilian  generations  of 
veteran.s  far  exceed  those  faced  by  earlier 
generations  of  veterans  and  that  these  prob- 
lems continue  AVC  applauds  President  Car- 
ter for  his  acknowledgement  of  the  unique 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  We  call 
upon  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
take  specific  actions  to  address  and  resolve 
these  problems. 

AVC  notes  the  effort  to  establish  an  out- 
reach program  for  Vietnam  Veterans  and  ap- 
proves the  Idea  in  principle  AVC  will  watch 
and  evaluate   thi.s  f"  -r'  • 


A       VICTORY       IN       THE       BATTLE 

AGAINST      EXPFSSIVF      FEDERAL 

!>A(>KR\VORK 
•  Mr  BKNTSKN  Mr  President,  before 
Congre.s.s  ;i(iioiirii.s,  I  wish  to  report  on 
;i  victory — a  .small  victory,  but  a  victory 
nonelhelo.s.s  — in  the  battle  against  Fed- 
eral paperwork 

Two  yeans  ago.  at  the  end  of  the  95th 
Congre.ss,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  HUD  authoriza- 
tion bill  (Public  Law  95-557 1  requiring 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Admmistra- 
tion  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
adopt  the  same  forms  for  their  single- 
family  housing  finance  and  insurance 
programs  The  Farmers  Home  Admin - 
L  tration  was  also  to  participate  in  this 
effort 

Recently  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  agencies  under  the  provi- 
sions of  my  paperwork  retluction 
amendment 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  over  20 
common  forms  are  currently  being  used 
or  are  being  developed  for  u.se  by  two 
or  more  of  these  agencies  During  the 
process  of  putting  these  common  forms 
together,  the  agencies  found  a  number 
of  requirements  that  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  others  that  could  be 
simplified  and  clarified  As  a  result. 
HUD  reports  that  "the  participants  in 
our  programs  will  find  it  significantly 
easier  to  do  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment." 

By  the  time  this  process  draws  to  a 
close,  the  participating  agencies  esti- 
mate that  they  will  have  developed 
almost  200  new  common  forms  for 
mortgages,  notes  and  deeds  of  trust,  re- 
placing a  wide  variety  of  forms  that  ap- 
plied to  only  one  program  or  one  agency. 


When  I  introduced  thi.s  amendment 
to  the  HoiLMiig  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Amendments  of  1978.  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  way  m  which  interagency 
jealousies  had  contributcHi  to  the  deluge 
of  Federal  paperwork  which  overwhelms 
the  American  public  The  FHA  and  the 
VA  each  engage  in  similar  programs  for 
insuring  mortgages  on  single-family 
homes  While  the  two  programs  serve 
different  groups,  there  is  much  overlap 
m  the  kinds  of  information  that  must 
be  supplied  by  participants  and  in  the 
legal  requirements  But  each  agency 
had  Its  own  set  of  paperwork  require- 
ments which  was  defended  with  great 
bureaucratic  zeal,  and  so  applicants  for 
both  VA  and  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
on  a  home  for  sale  had  to  have  two 
appraisals  while  mortgage  lenders  had 
to  keep  two  sets  of  forms  on  fUe  and 
train  employees  in  the  intricacies  of 
each. 

I  discovered  that  as  early  as  1963  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  recom- 
mended that  the  two  agencies  merge 
their  forms.  Instead,  they  engaged  in 
steadfast  footdragging,  each  agency 
fearing  that  cooperation  with  the  other 
would  somehow  threaten  its  own  pro- 
gram, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  my  pa- 
perwork reduction  amendment  to  the 
HUD  authorization  bill  ha.s  turned  the 
tide.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  also 
cooperated  in  this  effort. 

While  legislation  to  rectify  particular- 
ly burdensome  examples  of  excessive 
Government  paiH>rwork  will  help  solve 
the  problem,  we  still  need  overall  reform 
of  the  Government  s  paperwork  process, 
such  lus  S  1411.  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980.  which  I  cosponsored 
with  Senators  Chiles  and  Danforth  and 
which  was  recently  enacted 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  point  out 
that  my  paperwork  reduction  amend- 
ment to  the  HUD  authorization  bill  did 
not  pose  any  threat  to  any  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies,  m  contrast  to  their 
deeply-held  fears.  In  fact,  the  agencies 
report  that  "an  increased  spirit  of  co- 
operation has  also  been  an  important 
product  of  this  effort," 

We  have  thus  won  a  small  victory  over 
excessive  paperwork. 

It  shows  what  can  be  done. 

I  submit  fi)r  the  Record  the  letter. 

The  letter  follows; 

Department  ok  Hoitsinc  and 

Ubban  Development. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon    Lloyd  Bentsen. 
C^otrman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
US    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Enclosed  Is  the  status 
report  on  paperwork  reduction  accomplish- 
ments In  support  of  Section  905  of  Public 
Ijiw  95  557  and  PL.  96  153  that  you  re- 
quested In  your  September  5.  1980  letter 

In  sumiiuiry.  the  report  shows  that  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Veterans  Adnimtstra- 
lion  and  the  Department  of  HoiLsnij;  and  Ur- 
ban Developmen,,  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  Improved,  common 
forms  and  in  coordinating  their  activities  on 
housing  programs  We  have  not  only  devel- 
oped over  20  conunon  forms  that  are  current- 
ly or  R<xin  win  b«  In  use  by  two  or  more  of 
the  agencies,  but  we  have  also  Improved  the 
working  relationship  amotig  the  three 
agencies. 


Although  It  would  be  excessively  crctly  to 
measure  the  precise  rumber  of  reporting' 
hours  saved  by  these  efforts.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  participants  in  our  programs  will  find 
It  sigiiiflc  antlv  easier  to  do  business  with  the 
Government  Tlie  pnx-e.ss  of  coordinating 
these  fornix  has  resulted  In  a  very  exacting 
evaluation  of  the  Inlormatlon  we  are  request- 
ing As  a  result  we  have  eliminated  some  re- 
quirement* and  slmpllfled  and  clarified 
others 

An  lncrea.sed  spirit  of  cooperation  has  also 
been  an  important  prf>duct  of  this  etTort 
Each  agency  is  issuing  directions  to  insure 
thai  new  and  revised  forme  are  co<jrdinatpd 
with  the  other  agencies  If  there  Is  a  pi»sl- 
blllty  of  reducing  the  public  s  reporting  bur- 
den This  spirit  of  cooperation  has  aided  In 
other  common  efforts,  such  as  the  F'mHA  and 
HUD  work  to  coordinate  the  Sections  515 
and  8  programs,  continued  iLse  by  VA  and 
FmHA  uf  HUDs  minimum  property  stand- 
ards, and  HUD'S  acceptance  of  VA  ap- 
praisals. 

Developing  common  mortgages,  notes,  and 
deed  of  trust  will  add  nearly  200  more  to  the 
list  of  common  forms  and  add  another  di- 
mension to  the  cooperation  between  the  De- 
partments Although  we  have  encountered 
an  obstacle  In  this,  resulting  from  the  "plain 
English"  used  in  the  model  mortgage  we  are 
confident  that  this  problem  can  be  re- 
solved, 

A  similar  report  was  provided  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  September  3, 
1980  This  report  was  a  Joint  submission  by 
L  D  Ellwell,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Rol>ert  D  Vaugban.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Lawrence  Simons.  HUD;  and  myself 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  mc  If  you 
tiave  further  questions  or  If  I  can  be  of  assist- 
ance In  any  way. 
Sincerely. 

William  A,  M£OLNa. 
Assistant  Secretary  ^ 
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HIGHWAYS 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS,  Mr,  President,  when 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  in  January. 
we  will  have  to  confront  a  most  serious 
transportation  problem  that  has  been 
deferred  too  long,  I  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  highways  and  roads. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  our  highways 
and  roads  have  deteriorated  at  a  far 
faster  rate  than  anyone  20  years  ago 
imagined  possible  In  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana, alone,  for  instance,  highway  au- 
thorities estimate  that  between  $600  mil- 
lion and  $1  bill'on  will  be  required  dur- 
mg  the  next  10  years  just  to  repair  and 
maintain  the  highway  capacity  we  now 
have  Montana  has  approximately  76,840 
miles  of  roadway,  only  12,207  of  which 
are  paved  Of  the  5,400  miles  of  primary 
highways  in  Montana,  nearly  1.600  re- 
quire immediate  attention  and  upgrad- 
ing according  to  Montana  Department 
of  Highway  olTicials  No  one.  I  am  sure, 
needs  to  be  alerted  to  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  highways  to  our  ability  to 
move  goods  to  market,  particularly  in 
rural  areas  where  other  transportation 
alternatives  are  severely  limited 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  two  articles  on  highways  that 
describe  exceptionally  well  the  problems 
we  confront  The  articles  are  from  the 
very  fine  publications  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Stale  Legislatures  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments— "State 
Legislatures"  and  "State  Government 
News  ■  respectively  I  recommend  them 
highly  to  my  colleagues. 


UMI 


The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  State  L«gl8lature.  Jan    1980] 

The  Rundown.  Worn  Octt.  Underfdnded 
Highway  Bu'es 
(By  Lois  Frledland  > 
There  really  Isn't  much  question  that  the 
road    system    Is    deteriorating     In    fact,    the 
best  estimates  are  that  It's  wearing  out  twice 
as  fast  as  we  are  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs    and   I'm   not    talking  about  Just  the 
potholes  or  routine  maintenance    We  ought 
to  have  a  cycle  of  replacing  at  least  the  ma- 
jor roadway  system  at  least  every  20  years 

The  speaker  isn't  Just  some  driver  bouncing 
over  potholes  on  his  way  to  work  He's  Daniel 
Hanson,  President  of  the  American  Road 
and  Transportation  Builders  Association,  a 
man  In  the  position  to  know  that  "deferred 
maintenance  "  Is  becoming  the  state  of  the 
art. 

The  problem,  in  a  word.  Is  money  The 
cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  roads  Is 
skyrocketing,  while  revenue  Is  leveling  off 

According  to  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, highway  maintenance  costs  rose 
an  Incredible  328  8  percent  from  1967  to 
September  1979  Today's  figure  is  consider- 
ably higher  as  the  costs  of  the  petroleum- 
based  products  needed  for  construction  In- 
crease almost  dally 

Meanwhile,  the  primary  source  of  funds — 
motor  fuel  taxes— Is  generally  leveling  off 
and  has  actually  dropped  In  30  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1979  Is  $9  8 
billion,  a  rise  In  overall  receipts  of  only  8 
percent  from  the  preceding  year  The  figure 
rose  at  all  only  because  so  many  states 
raised  their  motor  fuel  taxes  last  year  in  an 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation  One  of  the 
bigger  Increases  occurred  m  Michigan  where 
revenues  were  up  27  percent,  but  other  states 
showed  significant  decreases  In  Delaware 
for  example,  revenues  were  down  10  8  per- 
cent; In  West  Virginia,  14  1  percent 

Americans  are  driving  less,  and  tnose  who 
drive  are  using  less  gas  to  run  today's  more 
fuel-efflclent  cars  Domestic  passenger-car 
manufacturers  have  improved  their  fleet 
fuel  economy  by  47  percent  since  1974,  ac- 
cording to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers 
Association, 

For  state  legislators,  the  result  is  a  frus- 
tratin;?  paradox  Two  essential  goals  —energy 
conservation  and  adequate  highways — ap- 
pear to  be  In  direct  conflict  Ohio  State  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Deerlng  who  sponsored  an 
unsuccessful  bill  last  year  to  lncrea.se  the 
state's  gasoline  tax,  traces  Ohio's  drop  lu 
highway  revenue  directly  to  economy  cars 
"As  many  miles  are  being  driven  as  before," 
he  says  "hut  people  are  buying  smaller, 
more  furl -efficient  cars" 

The  gap  t>etween  the  money  needed  and 
the  money  available  is  becoming  wider  than 
the  potholes  on  the  highways,  so  state  high- 
way officials  are  deferring  maintenance  they 
simply  can't  afford  to  start. 

Iowa,  a  state  which  has  traditionally  been 
in  good  shape,  now  plans  to  defer  up  to  50 
percent  of  its  non-interstate  highway  con- 
struction over  the  next  five  years:  If  the  In- 
flationary trend  continues,  even  more  proj- 
ects will  be  dropped 

The  primary  concern  today  appears  to  be 
maintaining  existing  roads  rather  than 
building  many  more  new  ones  beyond  the 
already  scheduled  projects  In  recent  years, 
almost  every  state  has  actively  sought  ways 
to  lncrea.se  revenues  earmarked  for  highway 
departments  through  increased  motor  fuel 
taxes,  higher  vehicle  taxes,  bond  Issues  or 
the  Juggling  of  funds  from  one  account  to 
another,  Ihe  approaches  are  varied  and 
imaginative  They  have  to  be 

AROUND    the    STA'TES 

In  the  decade  from  1968  to  1978,  41  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Increased  their 
motor  fuel  taxes  at  least  once  The  a.-erage 
motor  fuel  tax  went  from  6  6  cents  per  gal- 
lon to  7,9  cents  per  gallon^an  Increase  of 


20  i>«i"cent— yet  the  revenue  was  still  con- 
sidered Inadequate  to  cover  Increased  high- 
way costs 

Today  every  state  has  a  cents-per-gallon 
motor  fuel  tax,  ranging  from  a  low  of  5  cents 
per  gallon  In  Texas  to  a  high  of  12  cents  per 
gallon  in  Washington  Last  year  the  cents- 
per-gallon  tax  went  up  In  several  states  In 
Arkansas,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Carolina  and  South  Dakota  the 
motor  fuel  taxes  »-ent  up  l  cent  a  gallon 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  both  hiked  their 
motor  fuel  taxes  by  2  cents  a  gallon  and 
Oregon  passed  a  2  cents  a  gallon  Increase 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  voters  this 
year  Iowa  raised  the  gas  tax  from  7  t«  8 
cents  per  gallon  two  years  ago,  and  by  an- 
other one  and  a  half  cents  this  year  Several 
states  including  Colorado  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Ml.'^slssippl.  Nevada,  Alaska,  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  tried  unsuccessfully  to  raise 
motor  fuel  taxes 

Seventeen  states  have  attempted  to  pass 
highway  revenue  Indexing  or  variable  gas  tax 
bills  more  resf)onsive  to  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion but  only  two  have  passed,  one  In  Wash- 
ington in  1977  and  another  In  New  Mexico 
last  year  Much  controversy  surrounds  this 
method  of  taxation  Proponents  claim  that 
measures  pegging  the  tax  to  the  wholesale  or 
retail  price  of  motor  fuel  (instead  of  a  flat 
rate  i  or  those  creating  a  percentage  sales  lax 
1  which  would  also  generate  added  revenue 
as  motor  fuel  prices  Increase)  take  Inflation 
into  account  Opponents  claim  that  there  is 
less  legislative  control  over  fluctuating  reve- 
nues and  state  legislatures  could  lose  the 
rieht  to  approve  stat*  highway  programs 
I  Decisions  on  highway  needs  and  on  highway 
hnance  could  be  handled  by  governor- 
appointed  committees  Instead  of  elected  offi- 
cials I  Others  fear  that  the  indexing  plans 
proposed  to  date  don't  cover  all  revenue 
.■sources  so  the  highway  financing  system— 
actually  a  combination  of  taxes  designed  to 
distribute  the  highway  biu-den  equitably — 
could  be  thrown  into  disarray  Still  others 
worry  that  the  cost  of  administering  the 
shifting  tax  rates  could  become  a  burden 

Since  July  1,  1977,  Washington  state  has 
pegged  the  tax  rale  to  the  average  retail  price 
of  motor  fuel  Every  six  months  a  committee 
evaluates  the  latest  pr.ce  and  the  actual 
revenue  from  the  number  of  gallons  used  up 
to  that  time  in  order  to  make  a  forecast  for 
anticipated  revenue  for  the  following  six 
months  The  tax  rate  was  not  actually  raised 
until  July  of  last  year  when  it  was  upped  to 
12  cents  per  gallon,  the  ceiling  .set  by  law 

The  New  Mexico  law  goes  into  effect  in 
July  A  lax  of  an  additional  cent  per  gallon 
Will  be  added  for  every  10-cent  increase  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  motor  fuel  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  1  cent  per  year  The  tax  ceiling  is  set 
at  no  more  than  11  cents  through  1983  The 
current  rate  is  7  cents. 

The  t,oial  highway  revenue,  not  Just  the 
motor  fuel  lax.  has  been  indexed  m  Texas 
since  1977  This  index  is  t>ased  upon  a 
weighted  annual  cost  of  highway  operations, 
maintenance  and  c/3nstruction  General  tax 
revenues  are  used  to  supplement  the  high- 
way users  taxes  These  funds  are  allocated  by 
a  committee  of  the  governor,  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  slate  comptroller  as  needed 
Sophisticated  politicking  finally  released 
fundis  for  badly  needed  highway  repairs  in 
Illinois  During  last  year  s  regular  legislative 
w-ssion.  Governor  James  R  Thompson  first 
tried  to  sell  a  new  transportation  plan  which 
included  a  1.5  cent  Increase  m  the  motor 
fuel  lax  to  pay  for  mass  transit  in  the  Chi- 
cago ar€^  and  road  and  bridge  conslrucllon 
elsewhere  When  thai  failed,  he  and  Chi- 
cago mayor  Jane  Byrne  created  a  new  plan 
including  the  1.5  cent  increase  plus  a  1  per- 
cent Increase  in  sales  tax  in  the  six  counties 
surrounding  Chicago  This  also  failed.  The 
mailer  was  resolved  in  a  special  session  last 
September  when  legislators  approved  a  trans- 
portation financing  proposal  for  annual  im- 
provements to  cost  one  billion  dollars  during 
fiscal  years  1980  through  1983,  The  plan  In- 


cludes a  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
highway  and  public  transportation  finances, 
thus  avoiding  any  Increase  in  gasoline  taxes 
The  money  will  go  toward  resurfacing  more 
than  2.200  miles  of  rough  pavement,  improv- 
ing and  widening  420  intersections,  and  re- 
placing or  rehabilitating  660  difTerent  bridges 
After  attempts  to  raise  the  motor  fuel  tax 
in  Colorado  failed  last  year,  the  state's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decided  that  40  percent  of  tbe 
3  r>ercenl  sales  tax  lerted  on  new  aod  ujed 
automobiles,  tires,  parts  and  acceoBorlea — 
money  that  had  been  placed  In  the  generaJ 
fund— would  go  Into  the  Highway  Dsers  Tax 
Pund  This  win  increase  the  fund  by  up  to 
»30  million  the  flrst  year,  *33  mllUon  the  sec- 
ond year  Bind  »36  million  the  third  year 

"Sotne  tune  In  that  three-year  period 
they  11  have  to  address  the  problem  again  but 
for  right  now  they've  really  given  tia  the 
equivalent  of  a  2  cents  per  gallon  Increase.' 
cojimented  the  assistant  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Highways 

Kansas  passed  a  $35  minion  state  highway 
repair  program  to  be  financed  from  ezl»Ung 
revenues  The  legislature  also  passed  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  cities  and  counties  In  repairing 
potholes  in  local  roads  to  the  tune  of  $4 
million   during   the   first   year 

Three  bad  winters  damaged  the  roads  in 
Arkansas  so  badly  that  existing  revenues 
were  insulficieni  to  cover  the  coKts  of  repairs 
Legislators  raised  the  fuel  tax,  appropriated 
additional  money  from  the  state's  General 
Pund,  Increased  the  title  transfer  fee  from 
$1,50  to  $11  50  and  increased  ve^cle  regis- 
tration fees 

Some  slates  opted  for  a  different  fund- 
raising  approach:  bond  Issues  New  York 
floated  a  $500  million  bond  issue  for  rail- 
road and  road  transportation  and  Maine 
floated  $16  5  million  In  bonds  for  bridge 
repairs  and  highway  Improvements  New 
Jersey  arranged  financing  through  a  $475 
million  bond  Issue  for  several  projects  Some 
$245  million  wl.l  go  to  highways,  another 
$150  million  to  public  transportation  (in- 
cluding park-and-rlde  lolsi  and  the  rest  will 
go  for  local  roads  and  bridges  A  rec»nt  con- 
stitutional amendment  In  Missouri  allo- 
cated hai;  of  the  revenue  from  the  state 
sales  tax  on  motor  vehicles  for  highway  Im- 
provements a  move  expected  to  produce  an 
extra  $40  million  annually  for  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance 

FEDERAL-STATE    PABTNERSHIP 

During  the  fifties  sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties the  federal  government  was  primarily 
Involved  m  assisting  the  slates  in  construct- 
ing new  roads  Before  the  passage  of  the 
1978  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
most  federal  officials  thought  maintenance 
o.'  the  roads  should  be  left  to  the  states  TTie 
federal  government  and  the  states  worked 
together  to  build  more  than  40,000  miles  of 
Interstate  highways  (The  Interstate  high- 
way system,  to  be  completed  by  1990,  will 
incorporate  about  42,500  )  Some  of  the  early 
roads  In  the  system  were  built  to  last  20 
years,  a  time  span  that  has  already  elapsed 
By  1978,  federal  officials  recognized  that  In- 
creasing amounts  of  the  Interstate  system 
would  need  rehabilitation  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  for  slates 
should  also  go  for  repairs 

The  Surface  TVansportation  Assistant* 
Act  Included  extension  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  fund  for  five  years  through  Sep- 
tember 1984  Operation  of  the  fund  was  mod- 
ified to  Insure  that  the  Interstate  highway 
system  would  not  be  the  sole  program  to 
face  apportionment  cuts  if  revenues  de- 
creased: all  apportionments  to  the  stales 
would  be  reduced  by  an  equal  percentage 
the  act  also  provided  that  the  federal  share 
of  funding  for  all  major  nonlnterstate  hlgh- 
v.ay  and  safety  construction  programs  be  In- 
creased to  a  minimum  of  75  percent  TTie 
bridge  program  was  also  expanded  to  In- 
clude repair  as  well  as  replacement  and  to 
cover  some  bridges  not  Included  in  the  fed- 
eral-aid system 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  (TlUe 
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I  of  the  STA  Act)  reflects  the  change  Hi 
nation*!  thinking  While  the  basic  features  of 
the  existing  federal-aid  highway  programs 
are  continued,  the  programs  now  Include 
more  flexibility  In  states'  use  of  federal  funds. 
Increased  federal  conunltments  In  non-Inter- 
state highway  programs.  Increased  commit- 
ments for  construction  and  Improvement  of 
off-system  roads  and  an  emphasis  on  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System 

Another  section  of  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act  makes  the  Interstate  resurfacing 
restoration  and  renabllltatlon  i3  Ri  program 
established  In  the  1976  Highway  Act  perma- 
nent While  normal  maintenance  Is  still  each 
staters  responsibility,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  now  help  cover  the  costs  of  recon- 
structing the  deteriorating  interstate  routes 
receiving  heavier  traffic  than  originally  an- 
ticipated Nine  hundred  million  dollars  have 
been  provided  through  198:^  Ui  fund  the  3  H 
work  on  Interstate  lanes  that  have  been  In 
use  for  more  than  five  years 

There  are  other  factors  Influencing  the  flow 
of  revenue  Into  highway  department  coffers 
Oasohol  Is  the  main  one  The  federal  gov- 
ernment and  16  states  have  removed  or  low- 
ered the  cents-per-gallon  tax  applying  to  this 
mixture  of  90  pertent  Ka.sf'lliie  and  10  per- 
cent alcohol  m  order  to  make  gasohul  more 
competitive  with  conventional  gasoline  Iron- 
ically, these  tax  Incentives,  created  to  lure 
drivers  Into  using  an  energy-saving  fuel,  may 
slgnlflcanily  decreas*'  the  amount  of  revenue 
from  motor  fuel  taxes  so  badly  needed  by  the 
highway  departments 

Nebra.ska  nrst  (itTercd  gasohol  users  a  two- 
cent -per-gallon  motor  fuel  tax  credit  In  the 
thirties  and  gasohol  was  widely  u.sed  during 
World  War  II  During  the  vfars  of  Inexpen- 
sive regular  gas  nasohol  wa-s  pretty  much 
forgotten  By  the  end  of  1978  however.  Ne- 
braska. Colorado  and  Iowa  ottered  Incen- 
tives t<i  use  Kasoh(jl  Ijisl  year.  Kasoliol  tax  re- 
lief measures  were  cou.sidered  In  34  states 
and  adopted  in  13  Arkan.sas.  South  Carolina 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  all  exempt  gasohol 
from  the  motor  fuel  lax  Montana  allows  a  7 
cent  per  gallon  reduction  while  Kansas  and 
New  Hampshire  each  offer  a  &  cent  reduction 
North  Dakota  and  Wvomlng  each  allow  a  4- 
cenl  reduction,  South  Dakota  offers  a  3  cent 
reduction  and  Connecticut  and  Maryland 
each  allow  a  1  cent  reduction.  Indiana  legis- 
lators v(jtef<  to  exempt  gasohol  from  the  state 
sales  tax  in  .979.  Colorado  also  extended  the 
5  cent  reduction  and  Nebraska  Increased  the 
cents-per -^'Bllon  tax  from  5  to  6  cents  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  extra  cent  may  be 
used  to  subsidize  the  building  of  gasohol 
plants 

When  Iowa  approved  a  total  exemption 
for  gasohol.  no  one  expected  the  measure 
to  amount  to  anything  because  there  were  so 
few  stations  in  the  country  selling  gasohol 
Today,  there  are  ab<iiit  2.000  stations  selling 
gasohol  and  700  of  them  are  In  Iowa  By 
last  spring;,  gasohol  sales  In  that  state  had 
reached  more  than  two  million  gallons 
monthly  sales  which  cost  the  state  between 
$2  5  and  $3  million  In  revenue  during  the  fls- 
sal  year  1979  "And  that's  going  up  dras- 
tically We  estimate  It  will  be  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  a 
month  this  fiscal  year."  commented  Oregg 
Barcus,  Policy  Analyst  for  the  Planning  and 
Research  Division  of  the  Department  of 
I'ransporfatlon  He  claims  the  state's  flve 
year  projections  Include  an  estimated  $60 
million  l.>s,s  In  revenue  Ihrough  the  flscal 
year  1983  when  the  tax  exemption  Is  sched- 
uled to  end 

"Our  transportation  committee  has  come 
on  record  saying  it  will  work  for  a  phase- 
out  of  the  exemption."  Barcus  added 

Major  oil  compjenles  .such  as  Phillips  and 
Texaco  are  (est -marketing  gasohol  If  gaso- 
hol u.se  reaches  even  10  percent  of  the  motor 
fuel  market.  It  could  reduce  state  highway 
revenues  by  up  to  «1  billion  annually,  ac- 
cording to  the  Highway   ITsers  Federation 

.Some  legislators  are  showing  alarm  «t  the 
prediction     In    Kansas    for  example    legisla- 


tors decreed  that  the  5  cent  gasohol  reduc- 
tion will  be  lessened  by  1  cent  each  year 
until  1984,  at  which  time  the  tax  will  be 
8  cents  per  gallon,  the  cvirrent  rate  per 
gallon  of  gas  The  Montana  gasohol  tax  break 
Includes  a  phased-io  Increase  whereby  the 
per  gallon  tax  moves  from  2  cents  this  year 
to  4  cents  in  1985,  6  cents  In  1987  and  8 
cents  In  1989  The  law  also  stipulates  that 
the  governor  may  suspend  the  lower  tax  rate 
for  gasohol  If  he  finds  it  Inhibits  proper 
highway   maintenance  Lir  construction 

The  flow  of  revenue  is  aI,so  Influenced  by 
the  truckers  Federal  and  state  highway  users 
taxes  on  trucks  exceeded  $8  8  bllllnn  In  1977 
according  to  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation ITils  amounted  to  nearly  half  of  all 
state  highway  users  taxes  So  truck  drivers 
have  clout  In  many  states,  both  In  terms  of 
their  ability  to  move  (or  bottle-up  i  good.s 
vital  to  a  states  economy  and  because  they 
generate  significant  revenue  The  truckers 
are  pushing  f(jr  higher  weight  limits  In  sev- 
eral slates  but  have  met  opposition  from 
legislatures  who  fear  that  heavier  loads  will 
make    the   roads   deteriorate  even   faster 

Ten  st.ates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  maximum  weight  limits  lower  than  the 
80.000  pound  limit  allowed  on  the  Interstate 
system  without  loss  of  federal  funds  for  con- 
struction (Connecticut  Maryland  Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa  MLssourl.  Arkansas  MLsslsslppl, 
Tennessee.  Illinois  and  Indiana  i  In  most  of 
these  states  the  affiliates  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association  will  be  pushing  for 
higher  weight  limits  this  year  Early  In  1979, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  raised  the  weight 
limits  temporarily  but  many  legislators  op- 
pose making  the  increase  permanent  Al- 
though legislators  In  Arkansas  are  not  sched- 
uled to  meet  until  1981,  Governor  Bill  Clin- 
ton may  call  a  special  session  to  discuss  con- 
cerns about  the  declining  fuel  supplies  The 
iruckers  say  they  can  carry  heavier  loads 
using  the  same  amount  of  fuel  and  want  the 
state  to  Increase  the  weight  limits  The  state's 
substAnllal  poultry  rice  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers who  rely  heavily  on  the  truckers  may 
support  the  movement 

The  tale  of  declining  revenues  and  Increas- 
ing coets  of  maintenance  and  construction 
Is  still  unfolding  TTie  outlook  for  the  Imme- 
diate future  Is  "not  too  great  "  according  to 
Massachusetts  Representative  Louis  Nlckl- 
nello,  chairman  of  NCSL's  Transportation 
Committee  The  current  atmosphere  Is  "not 
too  conducive  to  do  much  about  funding  " 
In  the  state  legislatures  or  In  the  Congress 

US  Representative  James  J  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  notes  "To  permit  states  to 
more  easily  match  federal  tran=pr>rtatlon 
dollars,  we  made  a  concerted  and  successful 
effort  last  year  to  Increase  the  federal  match- 
ing share  for  bridges  and  primary,  secondary 
and  urban  systems  roads  In  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act   " 

For  now.  Representative  Howard  says, 
'states  can  Increase  their  own  state  taxes 
on  gasoline  Some  states  to  this  day  do  not 
dedicate  the  receipts  of  this  tax  to  transpor- 
tation projects  Increasing  the  tax  Is  not 
popular  on  the  state  or  the  federal  level  My 
committee  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
the  state  legislatures  and  transportation  de- 
partments to  guarantee  that  there  are  sufB- 
cient  funds  for  Improvement  In  highway  and 
mass  transportation 

The  Highway  Users  Federation  recently 
surveyed  state  legislators  throughout  the  U  S 
to  discover  which  states  could  be  discussing 
highway  financing  legislation  this  year  The 
federation  discovered  that  proposals  for  vari- 
able fuel  taxes  with  anticipation  of  imme- 
diate Increases  will  probably  be  presented  in 
Alabama,  California.  Connecticut.  Illinois 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Nebraska. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  Other  pro- 
posals for  variable  fuel  taxes — with  no  clear 
Indication  of  when  any  Increase  will  take 
effect — will   apparently   be   presented   In  Ar- 


kansas. Florida,  Iowa,  Mississippi.  New  York, 
Oklahoma  and  Vermont  Cents-per-gallon 
lax  increases  will  be  sought  In  Arizona. 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, .Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin 

For  state  legislators,  the  problem  is  one 
they  face  more  and  more  often  using 
limited  resources  to  achieve  desirable  but 
not  entirely  compatible  purposes  Essentia; 
goals  such  as  energy  conservation,  and  es- 
sential products  such  as  more  fuel-efflclent 
cars,  prtxluce  the  unintended  side  effect  of 
reducing  highway  revenues^at  a  time  when 
those  revenues  are  more  needed  than  ever 
before  Knowing  In  advance  that  no  single 
solution  will  be  fully  satisfactory  to  every- 
one, legislators  nevertheless  must  confront 
the  hard  policy  choices  that  rest  squarely 
and  exclusively  with  them. 

I  From  the  State  Government  News, 
July  1980] 

Miles  op  Bad  Roads  Ahead  foh  States 
(By  Elaine  S    Knappi 

Some  sections  of  interstate  highway  in 
Pennsylvania  are  In  such  poor  shape  that  the 
speed  limit  Is  30  mph. 

'The  roads  are  In  horrendous  condition  " 
exclaimed  UMs  Dostallk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  (PennDOTI 
It  took  10  to  15  years  to  gel  that  way  and 
will  take  that  long  to  get  them  back  In 
shape" 

She  notes  that  not  only  Pennsylvania  but 
a  lot  of  states  spent  the  last  10  years  build- 
ing roads,  not  maintaining  them  Pennsyl- 
vania now  plans  to  spend  its  transportation 
budget  on  maintenance  not  building  new 
roads  Its  highway  system  Is  the  fourth  larg- 
est in  the  nation,  with  45,(X)0  miles  of  road 
and  27,000  bridges.  "If  the  nmds  deteriorate 
companies  and  Industries  will  leave 
Dostallk  declared 

PennDOT  faces  a  »60  million  deficit  June 
30.  even  though  It  has  pared  1 ,50<)  workers 
since  last  July,  unless  the  legislature 
engineers  a  rescue  The  legislature  has 
balked  at  Republican  Governor  Richard 
Thornburgh  s  proposal  to  substitute  a  6  per- 
cent tax  for  6  cents  of  the  1 1 -cent  gasoline 
lax.  The  governors  highway  plan  was  criti- 
cized by  House  Democrats 

Pennsylvania's  gas  lax  was  raised  from  9 
to  II  cents  last  year  "Pennsylvanlans  are 
driving  less,  so  we  need  a  percentage  tax  or 
we  win  find  ourselves  in  the  same  bind  two 
years  from  now,  "  Dostallk  said 

FEDERAL    riTTEACK 

President  Carter's  drive  for  a  balanced 
budget  has  also  hurt  state  hl^;hway  budgets 
The  president  ordered  a  celling  of  »7  7  bil- 
lion on  spending  of  federal-aid  highway 
funds  until  September  30,  1980  Permsyl- 
vanla  was  given  a  limit  of  $104  million,  al- 
though It  had  planned  $300  million  In  proj- 
ects 'The  money  is  there  i  In  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund),  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment .says  we  cant  touch  It"  Dostallk 
complained 

The  federal  cutback  came  after  $5  billion 
had  been  obligated  as  of  mid-March  leaving 
only  $2  7  billion  to  be  distributed  to  all 
states  for  the  rest  of  the  vear  reported 
Kenneth  Klppley  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  iFHWA)  States  which  were 
able  to  obligate  most  of  their  funds  early 
were  hurt  least. 

A  number  of  states  have  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining injunctions  against  the  reduction  In 
highway  aid  A  permanent  Injunction  was 
granted  In  Arkansas  and  temporary  ones  in 
Maine.  New  Mexico,  and  Vermont 

In  Arkansa-s  a  federal  Judj;e  ruled  May  21 
that  President  Cas-er  did  noi  le^allv  have 
the  power  to  defer  federal  highway  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  The  declsk,n  applies 
only  to  Arkansas,  however  Thj  Judge  made 
a  final  ruling  becau.se  otherwise  the  federal 
government  would  accomplish  lis  purpo.se 
of  tying  up  funds  until  September  30  The 
federal   government  had  60  days   to  appeal. 
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The  federal  government  wae  ordered  to  sub- 
mit a  proposal  for  reapportioning  the  money 
withheld  from  Arkansas  and.  If  Arkansas 
agrees  with  the  amount.  It  Is  to  receive  the 
funds  Arkansas  Ls  seeking  $48. S  million. 

Maine  obtained  an  order  for  the  federal 
government  to  place  $25  million  above  the 
$117  million  the  state  was  given  In  an  escrow- 
account  pending  resolution  of  the  case.  Final 
arguments  were  scheduled  In  early  June 

The  Federal  Highway  Trust  F^ind.  which 
finances  federal-aid  highways,  had  a  total 
balance  of  $12  5  billion  at  the  end  of  federal 
flscal  year  1979  Revenue,  primarily  from  the 
federal  tax  on  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel,  to- 
taled $8  billion  and  expenditures  $7  15  bil- 
lion Any  decline  In  revenue  from  motorists 
driving  less  In  1979  will  not  show  up  In  the 
fund  until  1980,  according  to  Johnson  Page 
of  the  FHWA 

Tlie  federal -aid  highway  system,  which 
comprises  the  smallest  portion  of  the  na- 
tion's 3  8-mlUlon-mlle  highway  system,  car- 
ries most  of  the  traffic  Some  23  million 
miles  of  local  roads,  many  of  them  unpaved, 
are  not  eligible  for  federal  funds.  Neither 
can  federal  highway  funds  be  used  for  main- 
tenance or  pothole  flUlng 

WORN-OUT  ROADS 

The  $23  billion  spent  on  highways  in  1978 
($7  billion  federal  and  the  rest  state  and 
local  I  wasn't  enough  to  meet  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  needs,  wrote 
James  Runke  acting  commissioner  of  Ken- 
tucky's Division  of  Motor  Vehicle  Regulation, 
m  the  Council  of  State  Governments'  1980 
1981  edition  of  The  Book  of  the  States  He 
not*d,  "Much  of  the  $104  billion  Interstate 
system  Is  In  need  of  reconstruction,  many 
other  state  and  local  roads  are  deteriorating 
faster  than  they  are  being  repaired  and  ap- 
proximately 105.000  bridges  are  functionally 
or  structurally  obsolete  " 

\  recent  study  commissioned  by  the  High- 
way Users  Federation  found  that  5.737  miles 
of  the  42  5W)-mlle  Interstate  system  are  de- 
ficient requiring  $1  billion  annually  for  re- 
placement The  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  authorized  funds  for  In- 
terstate reconstruction  rehabilitation,  and 
resurfacing  (RRR)  Excluding  RRR  work,  the 
estimated  cost  for  completing  the  Interstate 
work  Is  $42  4  billion 

"Most  Intel. stale  hlgnways  were  predicted 
to  have  a  life  of  20  years  but  some  have 
worn  out  In  10  to  15  years  because  travel 
was  heavier  than  predicted  "  reported  Billy 
HIgglns  of  the  American  A.ssoclatlon  of  State 
Highway  and  Tmnsportatlon  Officials  (A AS 
HTO).  a  service  agency  for  state  transporta- 
tion officials  HIgglns  explained  that  the  life 
span  of  a  road  varies  according  to  the  type 
of  construcllon  and  amount  and  tvpe  of 
travel  It  gets,  with  heavy  trucks  taking  a 
toll  on  road  life  In  recent  years,  the  primary 
and  secondary  road  system  has  been  ne- 
glected In  favor  of  the  Interstate  and  states 
liaven't  been  able  to  upgrade  roads  every 
decade  due  to  inflation  In  highways  costs. 
HIgglns  said 

CAS  REVENUES   DOWN 

"Many  states  have  had  to  curtail  construc- 
tion and  maintenance."  HIgglns  declared 
State  motor  fuel  tax  revenues  are  declining 
due  to  a  decrease  In  gasoline  consumption 
"People  are  still  traveling  but  In  more  fuel 
efficient  cars"  Hlggins  commented  (Gasoline 
consumption  In  the  US  fell  by  5  1  percent 
in  1979  and  continued  its  decline  In  1980  » 
As  an  example.  In  North  Carolina.  March 
1980  highway  fund  collections  were  down 
30  percent  over  last  March,  from  $51  4  mil- 
lion to  $35  6  million,  with  half  the  loss  In 
gaollne  tax  revenues 

At  the  same  time  that  state  fuel  tax  reve- 
nues are  leveling  off  con.structlon  costs  are 
climbing  The  FHWA  prue  Index  shows  It 
costs  3  5  times  as  much  to  build  a  road  today 
as  It  did  in  1967  With  the  Interstate  nearly 
complete,  there  Is  not  much  new  road  con- 
struction going  on,  HIgglns  said  Stales  would 


like  to  s«e  a  shift  in  federal  highway  fund- 
ing to  recontructlon  of  roads,  such  as  the 
RRR  program.  HIgglns  added.  Congress  wUl 
need  to  renew  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
F^ind  which  expires  in  1084. 

"Most  state  highway  budgets  are  not  ade- 
quate to  keep  up  with  the  need  to  resurface 
roads  every  10  to  12  years  and  to  reconstruct 
roads  every  twenty  years,"  declared  Ran- 
dolph Russell,  of  the  American  Road  and 
Transportation  Builders  Association  (ART 
BA)  Potholes  are  a  sign  that  a  road  needs 
to  be  repaved,  Russell  said.  Potholes  are 
caused  by  water  freezing  and  thawing  In 
flaws  In  pavement.  "There's  no  satisfactory 
way  for  flUIng  potholes  and  they  will  recur 
with  the  next  freeze."  Russell  explained 

Potholes  aside,  Russell  emphasized  the 
main  problem  Is  funding  both  on  the  state 
and  federal  levels  "The  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  wlU  be  In  a  crisis  in  coming 
years  The  federal  tax  on  gasoline  has  re- 
mained static  since  It  was  raised  to  4  cents  In 
1959,  "  Russell  related  He  added  that  ARTBA 
favors  the  motor  fuel  tax  "because  the  more 
you  drive,  the  more  you  pay  '  In  Inflationary 
periods,  ART^A  also  supports  percentage 
gasoline  taxes  because  "It's  not  effective  to 
keep  returning  to  the  legislature  for  gas  tax 
hikes, "  Russell  concluded. 

STATES     HIKE    GAS    TAXES 

Highway  funding  was  named  one  of  the 
major  Issues  facing  1980  sessions  In  a  Council 
of  State  Governments'  poll  isee  State  Gov- 
ernment News.  January  1980)  Governors' 
1980  messages  stressed  highway  funding  and 
at  least  13  governors  requested  percentage 
gas.>llne  levies  Increases  In  motor  fuel  taxes 
were  before  more  than  30  slate  legislatures 
m  1980 

In  1980  sessions  so  far  at  least  eight  stales 
have  hiked  motor  fuel  taxes  Flat  rate  taxes 
were  Increased  by  2  cents  per  gallon  In 
Minnesf>'R  ,9-11  cents),  Virginia  (9-11 
cents  I  ,  and  Wisconsin  (7  9  cents  i .  by  3  cents 
In  South  Dakota  (9-12  cents)  ,  and  by  4  cents 
in  Alabama  i7  11  cents)  Percentage  taxes 
were  adopted  In  the  three  other  states 

Kentucky  Governor  John  Y  Brown.  Jr  , 
said  conversion  of  the  9-cent -per-gallon  tax 
to  9  percent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  gaso- 
line "'was  the  least  painful  method  of  ad- 
Justing  our  road  fund  which  was  over  $300 
million  short  He  estimated  It  would  cost 
tlie  average  moiorlsl  only  $7  more  per  year 

Indiana  replaced  its  8-cent-a-gallon  tax 
with  a  tax  based  on  8  percent  of  the  price 
and  amount  of  fuel  sold  Adjustments  may 
be  made  ever>-  six  months  The  tax  Is  limited 
to  12  cents  per  gallon  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1980  14  cents  In  1981.  and  16  cents  after 
1981 

Nebraska's  fuel  tax  will  rise  from  10  5 
cents  to  about  13  5  cents  per  gallon  through 
a  1-cent-per-gallon  boost  (for  the  city  and 
county  road  funds)  and  a  2  percent  levy  on 
the  average  wholesale  cost  of  gasoline  The 
stale  board  of  equalization  and  as.sessment 
can  adjust  the  percentage  levy.  Just  as  It  now 
does  for  Income  and  sales  taxes  according 
to  the  legislative  appropriation  for  highways 
State  Senator  Je.-ome  Warner,  sponsor  of  LB 
722,  declared.  "Currently.  46  percent  of  the 
stat-e  highway  system  Is  below  acceptable 
standards  and  the  backlog  has  been  growing 
each  year  ' 

Washlngx<in  first  adopted  a  variable  gaso- 
line tax  in  1977.  vi-ith  a  9-cenl-per-gallon 
minimum  and  a  12-cent  celling  The  tax  w^as 
raised  to  12  c-ents  In  1979, 

New  Mexico  in  1979  enacted  a  variable 
cents-per-gallon  tax  law.  Unking  the  tax 
to  the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  The  cur- 
rent rate  Is  7  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  cell- 
ing through  1983  is  1 1  cents 

Percentage  and  variable  taxes  are  crlti- 
1  ized  because  they  allow  tax  rates  to  Increase 
with  Inflation  without  specific  legislative  ap- 
proval The  Highway  Users  Federation  op- 
poses Indexing  of  motor  fuel  taxes  It  urges 
that  nonuser  contributions  to  roads  be  in- 
creased,   since    society    as    a    whole    benefits 


from  U-an^x>rta.UoD,  and  notes  that  state 
general  fund  approprtauons  for  roads  In- 
creased fivefold  between  1968  and  1978  The 
group  aaso  favors  earmarking  highway  taxes 
for  highway  purposes 

Even  In  the  midst  of  the  1978-79  taxpay- 
ers' revolt,  motor  fuel  taxes  were  raised  In 
14  states  Fix>m  1968  to  1978,  41  stat«  In- 
creased fuel  taxes  at  least  once,  the  Highway 
Users  Federation  reported. 

Motor  fuel  Is  taxed  by  every  state,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  5  cenw  In  Texas  to  12  cents 
In  Washington.  Texas  Governor  William  P 
Clemenu,  Jr.,  said  the  gas  tax  should  be 
raised  and  noted  $300  million  for  highways 
came  out  of  the  general  fund  last  year 

Motor  fuel  taxes  provide  50  percent  of  all 
highway  revenues  at  the  state  level  and  70 
percent  at  the  federal  level  Highways  are 
also  |>ald  for  by  other  user  charges,  such  as 
registration  and  licensing  fees,  and  by  non- 
user  sources.  Including  general  funds 

OTHER    STATE    ACTIONS 

In  1980  sessions,  states  looked  at  ways  to 
rescue  highway  funds  other  than  hiking 
gasoline  taxes  Maryland  earmarked  a  por- 
tion of  the  corporate  income  tax  and  the 
vehicle  tilling  tax  for  the  Transportation 
Trust  Fund  Colorado  provided  $60  million 
in  surplus  funds  to  the  highway  fund  New 
Mexico  earmarked  the  motor  vehicle  excise 
tax  for  the  road  fund  and  authorized  sale  of 
$25  million  In  severance  tax  bonds  for  roads 
West  Virginia  appropriated  $46  5  million  for 
secondary  roads — much  less  than  the  $78 
million  requested  by  the  governor  Ohio 
voters  rejected  a  $200  million  bond  Issue  for 
highways  on  the  June  3  ballot 

Maine  In  a  spteclal  session  in  May  approved 
measures  to  correct  a  predicted  $16  7  mil- 
lion shortfall  In  highway  funding  Driver 
license  fees  were  Increased  to  raise  $1.2  mil- 
lion. Programs  were  cut  back  and  state 
matching  for  local  highway  funds  was  re- 
duced Hurt  most  will  be  paving  projects, 
reported  Daniel  Webster.  Jr .  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion "The  original  budget  called  for  12.050 
miles  In  paving  this  summer,  but  due  to 
budget  cuts  and  Inflation  we'll  onlv  be  able 
to  do  400  to  £00  miles"  he  said 

Oregon  voted  May  20  to  restrict  highway 
funds  to  highway  uses,  cutting  out  slate 
parks  The  1979-81  budget  freed  $60  million 
for  highways  by  funding  parks  from  the 
general  fund  rather  than  the  highway  fund 
The  limitation  is  designed  to  encourage 
voter  approval  of  a  hike  In  the  gas  tax  from 
7  to  9  cents  a  gallon  on  the  November  ballot 

Michigan  increased  Its  dlesel  fuel  tax  from 
9  to  1 1  cents  i>er  gallon  In  1980 

Minnesota  Governor  Albert  Qule  ap- 
pointed a  panel  to  study  highway  needs  In 
1980.  after  vetoing  a  similar  legislative  com- 
mission A  2-ceni  gas  tax  increase  enacted  in 
1980  will  provide  $42  million  toward  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  $126  million 
deficit. 

GASOHOL    BREAKS 

In  addition  to  the  squeeze  on  highway 
budgets  caused  by  reduced  fuel  consump- 
tion and  inflated  construction  costs,  tax 
breaks  for  gasohol  are  eating  Into  road 
funds  The  tax  breaks  were  granted  for  the 
blend  of  90  percent  gasoline  and  10  percent 
alcohol  to  encourage  agriculture  and  reduce 
foreign  oil  consumption  At  least  22  slates 
give  gasohol  total  or  partial  exemptions 
from  motor  fuel  tax  levies  • 

Iowa,  which  exempted  gasohol  from  its 
10-cent  gas  tax  in  1978-79  will  tax  gasohol 
5  cents  t)eginning  May  1981  "Iowa  Is  losing 
$1  million  a  month  due  m  the  exemption," 
declared  Bob  Anderson,  director  of  the  office 


•Alabama  Arkansas  Colorado  Connecti- 
cut. Hawaii.  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louisiana, 
Maryland.  Minnesota  Montana.  Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota. 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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of  policy  analysis  In  the  Iowa  Departjnent  of 
Transportation  A  1978  law  Increased  the  gas 
tax  by  3  cents,  phased  In  over  1879-80.  and 
exempted  ga.'johol  until  July  1983  "We 
thought  It  minor  at  the  time  '  Anderson 
mused.  The  unexpected  popularity  of  gaso- 
hol  quickly  ballooned  Into  a  projected  $80 
million  loss  over  the  five-year  period  for 
Iowa  The  loss  will  be  cut  to  $50  million 
with  restoration  of  half  the  tax 

Fuel  consumption  has  declined  In  Iowa 
since  1978  and  coats  have  Increased  20  per- 
cent annually  In  road  repair  and  construc- 
tion "We've  had  to  reduce  new  construc- 
tion and  put  our  resources  Into  preserving 
the  existing  system  by  repaving  and  replac- 
ing road.s."  Anderson  said  .^t  present  fund- 
ing levels,  It  would  take  180  years  to  rebuild 
any  roads  built  today,  he  added  Iowa's  high- 
way budget  will  also  tie  hurt  by  1980  legisla- 
tive approval  of  heavier  federal  weight  and 
longer  length  standards  for  trvicks.  Ander- 
son said  A  study  estimated  the  heavier 
trucks  would  cause  an  additional  $12  4  mil- 
lion In  wear  damage,  but  the  legislature  only 
Increased  truck  fees  enough  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional $10  million 

As  the  price  of  gasoline  continues  to  rise. 
It  seems  that  highway  funds  In  all  states  will 
tie  squeezed  even  tighter  as  revenues  decline 
due  to  reduced  gas  use  The  additional  bur- 
den of  the  windfall  profits  tax  and  the  pos- 
sible Import  tax  on  oil  are  likely  to  push 
gasoline  prices  even  higher,  making  It  more 
dlfBcult  for  states  to  Impose  stItTer  gasoline 
taxes  0 

SECRETARW  OF'  I'oMMKKCE  PHI  UP 
M    KLUTZNICK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  2.Slh  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Philip 
M  Khitznick  I  do  so  because  of  the  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  work  he  has  done 
and  the  rtspect  I  have  for  the  person 
that  he  is. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  past  few  months.  He  and  I  cam- 
paigned together  in  a  couple  of  States  for 
FYesident  Carter.  I  was  always  impressed 
by  the  force  and  vigor  of  Phil's  presenta- 
tion. And  in  that  regard  I  would  like  to 
corect  one  statement  made  by  an  asso- 
ciate of  his  when  he  was  nominated  for 
his  post.  That  associate  characterized 
him  as  being  "72  going  on  50  "  After  hav- 
ing traveled  with  him  I  think  Phil  is  72 
going  on  40.  And.  if  thr.t  experience  is 
represcntiative.  I  would  sugest  that  we 
have  finally  discovered  the  fountain  of 
youth  and  it  is  located  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

More  imporliintlv.  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  llie  work  that  has  been  done 
under  his  direction  The  list  of  legislative 
anti  admimnstrative  accomplishments  is 
extraordinary,  particularly  in  light  of  his 
short  tenner  in  nfTire  Under  hi.s  direction 
we  have  pased  the  Shipper.-  Kxport  Dec- 
laration .^ct  and  the  Patent  Reform  bill. 
Under  hi.s  guidance  we  have  made  a  real 
progress  on  the  Product  I.iability-Risk 
Retention  Act  and  the  Kxport  Trading 
Company  bill  In  thn.se  administrative 
areas  directly  under  his  control,  we  have 
witnessed  a  signiticant  increase  in  the 
morale  and  productivity  of  the  employees 
in  the  r>partmcnt  Adthtionally.  Secre- 
tary Klut/nick  played  a  critical  role  in 
implementing  the  legislation  to  counter 
the  boycott  of  American  firms  dealing 
with  Israel  whicli  the  ConKrt\ss  passed 
back  in   1977    Under  his  leadership,  the 


general  framework  established  by  ll:e 
law  was  filled  out  fairly  and  effectively 
He  was  tough  but  he  was  realistic.  And 
under  his  leadership,  the  important  ob- 
jectives of  this  act  were  accomplished. 

Secretary  Klutznick  and  I  have  not 
always  agreed  on  all  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  I  have,  for  example,  been  con- 
ment  and  the  administration  to  some  of 
cerned  about  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
the  trade  problems  we  confront  in  the 
auto  industry  But  I  have  always  found 
that  the  Secretary  was  available  to  per- 
sonally discuss  those  concerns  and  that 
Ills  staff  was  always  willing  to  respond  to 
any  question  and  produce  any  documen- 
tation t  hat  I  needed  I  may  not  have  al- 
ways liked  his  answers,  out  I  did  like  the 
promptness  of  his  response  and  the  hon- 
esty of  his  answer 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
blessed  by  an  abundance  of  men  and 
women  wiling  to  make  real  personal  sac- 
rifices to  serve  the  public  interest.  Secre- 
tary Philip  M  Klutznick  is  one  such  per- 
son His  contributions  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  have  been  significant  and  his 
departure  from  that  role  will  result  in  a 
real  hardship  for  those  who  have  counted 
on  his  personal  friendship  and  profes- 
sional advice.  But  I  know  that  Phil  will 
continue  to  make  available  his  advice 
and  that  the  count  rv  u  ill  (  ontinae  to  lis- 
ten to  it.« 


THE  l^ROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  reports  that  we  may 
vote  today  on  the  question  of  whether 
elected  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
shall  receive  during  the  next  Congress 
more  than  $10,000  more  per  year  in  sal- 
ary than  we  have  received  during  this 
Congress 

We  all  know  the  arguments  which  are 
being  made  to  justify  this  substantial  in- 
crease 'Yes.  Washington  is  an  expensive 
place  in  which  to  live  and  raise  families 
while  maintaining  a  home  back  in  our 
States;  yes.  most  Senators  have  more  so- 
cial obligations  than  most  members  of 
the  general  public  because  of  the  posi- 
tions we  hold:  yes.  we  can  all  easUy  put 
to  good  use  the  additional  personal  funds 
which  this  raise  entails  Inflation,  after 
all,  hurts  everyone. 

But  the  questions  I  am  compelled  to 
ask  are:  Are  we  entitled  at  this  time  to 
thLs  increase?  Have  we  been  so  success- 
ful Ln  balancing  the  budget  that  the 
country  can  afford  to  award  iLs  what 
amounts  to  a  16-percent  increase'  The 
answer,  to  both  questions,  must  be  "no." 

Our  job  is  to  formulate  policies  which 
bring  this  Nation  prosperity,  guarantee 
its  national  security,  protect  its  cherished 
liberties,  and  generally  make  it  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  There  is  no  doubt 
that  each  and  ever>'  one  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  supports  these  goals 

Would  it  not  then  be  more  appropriate, 
as  we  end  the  96th  Congress,  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  their  achievement, 
rather  than  to  increase  our  own  salaries? 

Mr  President,  a  final  thought  concerns 
me  as  I  consider  the  ussue  of  a  congres- 
sional pay  raise:  it  would  not  be  right 
for  me  not  to  acknowledge  this  thought 
today 

My  State.  Maine,  when  judged  in  eco- 


nomic terms,  is  very  poor.  In  per  capita 
income,  it  ranks  47tii  out  of  the  50 
States  The  most  recent  figures  available 
indicate  that  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come m  Maine  is  $7,000.  Today  we  are 
considering  granting  ourselves  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  salary  which  exceeds  by 
$3,000  the  annual  per  capita  income  of 
my  constituency. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  vote  for  such  an 
increase.  I  feel  the  bite  of  inflation  as  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  do.  and  as 
my  constituents  certainly  do.  But  I 
sought  the  responsibility  of  service  in  the 
Senate  and  accept  the  sacrifices  which 
are  necessary  to  leadership  at  this  time 
On  several  occasions  this  year,  we  have 
cast  votes  which  have,  in  effect,  asked 
Other  Americans  to  accept  less  Having 
asked  others  to  sacrifice,  we-  cannot  in 
good  conscience  refuse  to  sacrifice.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  lead- 
ership m  this  fight  against  mflation  and 
reject  this  salary  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  congressional  pay  raise  con- 
tained in  the  continuing  appropriations 
legislation  • 


BLACK  SUPPORT  FXDR  GOP 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  November  25  Monitor  published  an 
article  entitled  "New  Wave  of  Black  Poli- 
ticians Emerges  With  Reagan.  Republi- 
can Victory." 

Those  who  have  followed  political 
trends  in  this  country  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  black  Americans  have  been 
traditionally  identified  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Since  the  1930s  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
Democrats  have  relied  on  the  black  vote 
as  a  major  block  of  support.  However, 
the  recent  Presidential  election  marked 
what  may  well  be  the  emergence  of  a 
new  trend  in  American  politics. 

President-elect  Reagan  received  an  es- 
timated 15  percent  of  the  black  vote.  Al- 
though the  number  is  small,  it  represents 
more  than  double  the  number  of  blacks 
who  voted  Republican  in  1976  In  States 
such  as  Arkansas  and  Tennes.see.  the 
black  vote  may  have  been  the  deciding 
factor  that  i)ut  Governor  Reagan  over 
the  top  in  those  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Republican.  I  am 
elated  to  see  my  party  expand  it^  base 
of  support  and  begin  to  embrace  a  broad- 
er el£K"torate.  I  welcome  the  increased 
support  and  confidence  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. I  recognize  the  difference  this  sup- 
port made  in  the  1980  elections,  and  I 
hope  this  marks  a  new  beginning  for  the 
Republ'can  Party  and  black  Amencans. 

The  article  follows: 
Ntw    Wavf   of    Black    PoLmciANs    Emerges 
With    Reagan.    Republican    Victory 
(By  Lulx  Overbea) 

A  ditlprent  type  of  black  politician  Is 
enieri;in^'  its  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan 
prepares   to   take  office   In   January 

Ho  IS  a  well-dressed,  nilddle-class.  and 
possibly  suburban  black  who  favors  the 
OOP.  a  party  blacks  dropped  In  the  1930s 
with  the  advent  of  FYanklin  D  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  He  Is  a  person  wHh  a  subdued 
level  of  public  exposure  and  has  only  a  small 
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following  among  grass-roots  and  ghetto  ur- 
ban blacks 

The  polltlral  strength  of  black  people  re- 
mains with  the  DemiK  ratlc  Party  through  the 
Cuiigresfclonal  Black  Caucus  and  various  or- 
ganizations of  black  public  officials.  Even 
with  the  Reagan  landslide,  the  lone  black 
GOP  member  of  Congress  Melvln  H  Evans, 
lormer  ^;overnor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  lost 
Nevertheless,  fresh  bhick  faces  are  .surfac- 
ing with  the  incoming:  admiiil.stration  Ar- 
thur E  Tecle  of  JacksoiiviUe  Fla  James  E 
Cuinmlngs  of  Indianapoli.s.  Ja*  k  E  Robinson 
of  Boston.  John  I-lummer  of  .Miami  Virgil 
Brown  of  Cleveland  More  fumiUar  names 
Eimong  Republicans  also  are  moving  Into  the 
spotlight — Dr  Gloria  E  A  Toote  of  New 
York  City.  Arthur  Fletcher  of  Washington 
DC,  Vf.  O  Walker  of  Cleveland,  Dr  Arls 
Allen  of  Annapolis 

The  election  of  Mr  Heagan  al.so  .spells  the 
revllallzatlon  of  the  Rev  Ralph  D  Aber- 
nathy  and  the  Rev  Rosea  Williams,  once 
powerful  civil  rights  leaders  whose  stars 
were  waning,  and  Mayor  Charles  Evers  of 
Fayette.  Miss  .  who  could  be  changing  part- 
ners from  Democrat  to  Republican  They  have 
the  grass-roots  connections  many  of  the 
OOP's  "new  kids  on  the  block  '  lack 

Appearance  of  new  leadership  docs  not 
mean  a  black  stampede  back  to  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  even  a  soft  trend  toward 
the  GOP  The  last  "big"  vote  for  Republicans 
came  In  1956  when  blacks  went  36  percent 
lor  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  Ttiis  fell  to  20  per- 
cent for  Richard  Nixon  when  he  lost  to  John 
P    Kennedy  in   1960. 

Black  Republicans  are  rejoicing,  how- 
ever, because  In  at  least  two  states  they 
may  have  provided  the  margin  of  victory— 
in  Arkansas  where  Reagan  won  by  fewer 
than  5.000  votes  while  receiving  more  than 
8.000  black  ballots,  and  In  Tennessee,  where 
his  edge  was  only  6.000  as  blacks  cast  16.000 
votes  for  him.  according  to  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political   Studies  in   Washington.   DC 

Black  Republicans  also  show  gains  in 
state  and  local  elections.  In  Miami.  John 
Plummer  became  the  first  black  state  rep- 
re.sentatlve  in  the  Florida  state  legislature 
in  the  20th  century.  And.  In  Cleveland. 
Virgil  Brown  became  the  first  black  ever 
elected  to  the  Cuyahoga  County  Commis- 
sion. 

Whether  the  black  vot*  for  Reagan — esti- 
mated as  high  as  15  percent  by  some  sources 
and  double  the  vote  for  President  Ford  in 
1976~will  be  translated  into  cabinet  and 
high  level  positions  for  blacks,  remains  to 
be  seen  Black  names  being  tossed  about 
Include  Arthur  E  Teele.  who  leads  a  transi- 
tion team  task  force  on  transportation  and 
who  headed  the  Reagan-Bush  campaigns 
efforts  to  win  minority  support;  party  vet- 
eran Arthur  Fletcher  who  ran  as  GOP  can- 
didate for  mayor  of  Washington.  DC.  and 
others. 

Black  Republican  leaders  met  Nov,  21-22 
with  Edwin  Meese  and  other  Reagan  transi- 
tion team  leaders,  but  conference  results 
have  not   been  made  public. 

Angela  D  Wright,  who  guided  the  black 
effort  for  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, said.  "It  is  most  important  at  this  time 
to  get  good  black  professionals  in  the  new 
administration.  The  party  promises  a  stabi- 
lized economy  and  more  Jobs.  Black  people 
need  this" 

Nationally,  however,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Increased  from  16  to  17  mem- 
bers, all  Democrats.  Including  two  from  dis- 
tricts now  represented  by  whites — Mervln 
Dymally  of  Los  Angeles,  former  lieutenant 
governor  of  California,  and  Augxistus  Savage 
of  Chicago. 

The  other  new  members  are  Harold  Wash- 
ington of  Chicago,  succeeding  Rep  Bennie 
Stewart,  and  Judge  George  Crockett  of  De- 
troit, supplanting  Rep  Charles  C  Dlggs. 
who  resigned  after  being  found  guilty  of 
taking  kickbacks  from  his  employees.  All 
13  representatives  seeking  reelection  won. 


Chicago  now  becomes  the  only  city  with 
:hree  black  representatives  m  Congress,  Los 
.Angeles  Detroit,  and  New  York  City  have 
■»u  each. 

The  Black  Caucus  does  not  plan  to  lament 
over  election  results,  "We  are  definitely  re- 
questing an  audience  with  Mr  Reagan.' 
-says  Rep  Cardiss  Collins  of  Chicago,  chair- 
man of  the  caucus,  considered  the  nation's 
moot  potent  black  political  force  She  led 
the  fight  to  keep  President  Carter  ofl  the 
annual  Black  Caucus  Weekend  program  this 
year   and   last   year 

Black  dissenters  have  resolved  the  Reagan 
issue  in  another  way  They  organized  the 
new  Black  Independent  Political  Party  this 
past  weekend  in  Philadelphia  Ronald  Dan- 
iels, a  professor  at  Kent  State  University. 
heads  the  movement, 

.Although  more  blacks  registered  and 
voted  than  ever  before,  says  Patricia 
Spauldlng  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Study,  a  black  political  think  lank,  the  per- 
centage of  registered  blacks  who  voted 
dropped  to  60  percent,  down  from  64  per- 
cent in  1976  The  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  casting  ballots,  however,  rose  2  per- 
cent to  40  percent  this  year,  low  in  com- 
parLson  to  52  percent  for  the  nation,  she 
notes 

Black  voting  on  the  losing  side — esti- 
mated from  80  to  89  percent  for  Carter  by 
vaiious  polls  -made  "ours  an  Inetleclive 
voice  except  for  nonurban  areas  where 
blacks  voted  up  to  50  percent  for  Reagan 
in  some  places."  said  Eddie  N  Williams, 
president   of   the   Joint    Center  9 


THE   MGM   GRAND  HOTEL   FIRE 
IN   LAS  VEGAS 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. November  21.  a  tragic  fire  at  the 
MGM  Grand  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  took 
more  than  80  lives  and  caused  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  As  terrible 
as  this  was.  it  would  have  been  much 
worse  in  terms  of  deaths  and  injuries 
if  not  for  the  valliant  efforis  of  US.  Air 
Force  helicopters  and  crews  from  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  near  Las  Vegas  who 
rescued  people  from  atop  the  burning 
hotel,  A  total  of  nine  hel'copters  and 
crews  were  credited  with  rescuing  108 
people. 

The  following  Air  Force  dLspatch. 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  full,  viv- 
idly documents  these  efforts,  I  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  it  a^  a  testa- 
ment to  a  selfless  and  wonderfully  effi- 
cient effort  by  Air  Force  personnel. 

The  dispatch  follows: 

Reservists  Save  Lives  at  Las  Vegas  Piee 

"I  rode  the  hoist  down  and  was  barely 
onto  the  balcony  when  this  pregnant  lady 
jumped  right  on  and  grabbed  me  around 
the  neck  Almost  choked  me  to  death  She 
wasn't  scared  •   •   •  just  glad  to  see  me" 

Those  were  the  words  of  Tech  Sgt  Daniel 
H  Jaramillo.  an  Air  Force  reservist  with 
the  302nd  Special  Operations  Squadron, 
who  was  one  of  35  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Regular  Air  Force  helicopter  crew  members 
participating  in  rescue  operations  during 
last  Fridays  MGM  Grand  Hotel  fire  in  Las 
Vegas.   Nev 

Though  84  perished  In  the  blaze  inside 
the  mammoth  26-story  structure,  resen-e 
and  active  duty  helicopter  crews  fiying  out 
of  nearby  Nellis  Air  Force  Ease  were  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  lives  of  dozens  of  hotel 
guests  and  employees  Nobody  knew  for 
many  hours  how  many  persons  were  ac- 
tually plucked  from  balconies  and  the  roof. 
because  keeping  count  in  the  confusion  and 
smoke  surrounding  the  scene  was  difficult, 
said  Lt.  Col.  Mike  Wallace  of  the  Nellis 
Public  AfTalrs  Office, 


Nine  Air  Force  helicopters  including 
three  CH-3E  "Jolly  green  giants'  from  the 
302nd.  responded  to  the  scene  Just  minutes 
after   the   cltys   plea   for   help 

The  call  came  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Deparimer.t  at  7  38  a  m  and  b-'ought 
an  immediate  response  from  the  A'ellis  Con- 
solidated Command  Post  By  7  65  a  helicop- 
ter was  airborne  and  less  than  20  minuter 
later  was  hovering  over   the  hotel 

Evacuation  of  survivors  began  immedi- 
ately, according  to  Maj  Larry  B  Doege.  com- 
mander of  Deiachmem  l'  57tn  Fighter 
Weapons   Wing 

The  three  Air  Force  reserve  helicopters 
and  three  active-duty  Air  Force  L'H  :N 
HUEYS  from  the  1st  Special  Operations 
Wmg.  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla  ,  were  at  Nellis 
•o  participate  in  a  red  flag  militarv  tactics 
exercise  Three  other  USAF  helicopters  u.sed 
were  HUEVS  based  a;  Indian  Springs  Air 
Force  Auxiliary  Field,  40  miles  north  of  Las 
Vegas, 

It  was  an  awesome  sight  from  the  air  as 
the  rescue  proceeded  Smoke  was  heav..-  to 
the  point  that  it  was  hard  to  see  until  the 
crews  flew  directly  over  the  roof,  reported 
major  Doege 

Smoke  was  billowing  from  parts  of  the 
roof,  through  vents  and  was  also  coming  out 
of  windows,  the  major  added. 

The  reserve  aircrews,  temporarily  at  Nellis 
from  their  home  station.  Luke  Air  Force 
Base.  Ari^  .  hoisted  15  people  to  safety  from 
the  balconies  The  reservists  flew  7  hours  in 
four  flights  before  day  s  end 

In  addition.  Air  Force  HUEYS  made  38  trips 
to  the  hoters  roof  and  rescued  93  furnvors 
They  also  airlifted  firemen  and  rescue  per- 
sonnel to  the  roof  and  down  again  when 
they  became  exhausted 

Sergeant  Jaramillo  was  the  flight  engineer 
aboard  one  of  the  reserves  Sikorsky  "Jolly 
green  giants",  a  helicopter  equipped  with  an 
exterior  rescue  sling  device. 

His  job  was  to  ride  the  sling  down,  climb 
onto  the  balcony,  and  strap  i)eople  into  the 
seats  for  the  rescue  Once  everyone  was 
aboard  the  hovering  helicopter,  he  would 
then  ride  the  sling  to  safety. 

"Our  crew  took  eight  people  off  the  bal- 
conies in  all.  Including  a  pregnant  lady". 
Sergeant  Jaramillo  said  "We  took  them  to 
the  roof  where  the  HUEY'S  were  waiting  to 
haul  them  away" 

Most  f/f  the  rescued  people  were  trans- 
ported to  the  City's  convention  center,  ac- 
cording tJ  IfK-al  officials,  where  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies  had  .set  up  an  aid  center 
Others  v^ere  taken  to  surrounding  hotels 

Helicopters  first  arriving  on  the  scene  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  landing  in  a  com- 
bat zone,  according  to  one  veteran  pilot, 
Capt    Lester  F    Smith  from  the  302ni' 

"'There  was  a  lot  of  smoke  obscuring  our 
vision,  and  we  werent  able  to  get  in  on  our 
initial   passes".  Captain  Smith   explained 

"'The  metro  choppers  icity  police  con- 
trolling the  entire  efTori  from  their  own  heli- 
copters 1  called  us  ofT  But  then  the  smoke 
cleared  and  we  managed  to  get  in  The  metro 
police  did  a  super  job  m  controlling  the  en- 
vironment Radio  discipline  was  excellent 
No  extraneous  chatter  They  were  able  to 
position  us  quickly  when  they  spotted 
people    on    the    upper    balconies  " 

To  move  the  slings  close  to  the  upper  bal- 
conies, the  "jolly  green  giants  "  stayed  above 
rooftop  level  to  oSset  the  diameter  of  their 
rotors  But  even  then,  overhangs  on  each 
balcony  prevented  crews  from  moving  the 
.slings  too  close 

Capt  Michael  A  Martin,  piloting  a  302nd 
CH   3E    solved  the  problem 

I  had  my  guy  carry  a  cargo  strap  down 
on  the  hoist,  and  as  he  pulled  level  with 
the  balcony  He  tofised  one  end  to  the  peo- 
ple". Captain  Martin  explained  "They  would 
pull  on  the  strap  and  start  the  sling  swinging 
like  a  pendulum  Once  close  enough  my  guy 
would  grab  the  balcony  railing  and  scale  If" 
Captain   Martins   rescue   man   was  Master 
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Sgt  James  Connett  So  successful  was  Ser- 
geant Connetl's  Improvised  rescue  technique 
that  the  procedure  was  quickly  adopted  by 
iither  crews 

■'Once  on  the  balcony.  I  got  out  and 
strapped  the  people  In.  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
dep<  ndlnK  on  their  cooperation"  Sergeant 
Coniiett  said 

"It  was  the  only  way  we  could  be  assured 
they   were   In   securely  " 

According  to  Sergeant  Connett.  many  peo- 
ple wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  allng  de- 
vice and  had  to  be  coaxed  Into  the  seats 

"Several       people       espetlallv      the      older 
women,  wouldn't  budge  from  where  they  were 
sitting   One  said  she  was  srared  of  heights 
we    were    o[;>ertttlng    from    2(H)    feet    up    and 
higher  but  I  Jusi  sweet-talked  them  In 

the  Air  Force  Reservist  said 

Oapt  David  T  Ellis,  who  assisted  with  the 
hoist  In  Captain  Martin  s  chopper  said,  no 
one  trip,  the  first  person  In  went  straight  i" 
a  corner  and  began  crying  When  the  second 
person  arrived.  It  was  like  a  family  re- 
union lots  fif  hugging  and  kissing  We 
even  got  a  few  hugs 

Another  reservist.  Tech  Sgt  James  C 
Hodges  Jr  who  also  served  "n  Captain  Mar- 
tin's chopper,  said  one  ladv  took  a  set  of 
wings  she  had  on  her  dress  an  1  tried  to  give 
them  to  him  "She  was  so  happy  She  Just 
wanted  to  give  me  something  "% 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

•  Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  conferees  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  expedite  Ihi.s  very  im- 
lH)rtant  appropriation  bill  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  merits  the  approval  of  the 
Congress 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  item 
of  interest  to  a  good  many  larmers  in  my 
State— the  item  regarding  the  peanut 
price  siipiKirt  program  Tht  conference 
committee  wa.s  correct,  in  my  judgment, 
in  recommending  deletion  of  Senate 
amendment  No  96  Even  though  new- 
price  support  legislation  will  come  before 
the  Congress  next  year,  there  us  no  good 
reason  to  prohibit  appropriate  variations 
in  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
intervening  months  Some  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  administnition  is  essential  if 
the  legislation  is  to  provide  maximum 
benefit  to  producers  with  minimum  diffi- 
culty to  Government  and  minimum  cost 
to  the  public  The  language  of  the  report 
would  not  pre<-lude  this 

Everything  possible  should  b?  done  to 
relieve  the  serioas  economic  difficulties 
of  the  peanut  producers  Drought  and 
excessive  heat  last  summer  reduced  the 
peanut  crop  42  percent,  and  another  15 
percent  has  been  reduced  in  value  by 
atlatoxin  Prices  of  shelled  peanuts  and 
peanut  butter  are  .soaring  but.  tragically, 
peanut  farmers  are  benefitting  very  little 
from  these  prices  In  1981.  I  hope,  the 
peanut  program  can  be  improved  sub- 
stantially, but  in  the  meantime  we 
should  encourage  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  the  present  program  as 
fully  iLs  possible  to  improve  the  [H-anut 
farmers'  position  in  the  market 

Again.  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  good  work  and  in  particular  for 
putting  aside  the  propo.sed  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  peanut  program.* 


JAMES   E    LEE.    A   PUBLIC   SERVANT 
IN  AORICia.TXtRE 

•  Mr  STENNIS   Mr   President,  the  I^- 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Atnen- 


can  public  have  lost  a  capable  and  dedi- 
cated civil  servant  who  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

James  Edward  Lee.  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  farmer  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Admmistratlon,  died  on 
September  20  after  40  years  of  Federal 
service 

Born  and  reared  on  a  livestock  farm 
near  Poplarville,  Miss  ,  Jim  brought  to 
hLs  job  a  love  of  farming  and  a  desire  to 
help  farm  families  with  their  credit 
need-s 

Jim  graduated  from  Mississippi  State 
University  with  a  degree  in  agricultural 
education  and  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  agriculture  from  Aubuni  University 
He  tau','ht  vocational  agriculture  in  Ala- 
bama prior  to  joinuig  the  Farm  Se<'urity 
AdminLstration  as  assLstant  county  su- 
pervisor at  Florence,  Ala  .  in  1940 

As  teacher,  counselor,  loan  maker,  ad- 
ministrator and  program  manager,  Jim 
Lees  concern  always  was  for  maintain- 
ing the  progress  and  well  being  of  the 
family  in  America 

Jim  moved  to  directorship  of  the  Farm 
Ownership  Division  of  Farmers  Home 
AdminLstration  m  1971  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  F-mergency  Loiui  DivLsion 
in  1975  He  was  named  Assistant  Adnun- 
Lstralor  m  1978  During  his  tenure,  he 
directed  the  lending  of  more  than  $i;4 
billion  tlin>Ui.:h  farmer  pro::riuns.  includ- 
ing more  than  $19  billion  of  credit  in  the 
years  1978  through  1980 

I  expre.ss  my  personal  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  Mr  Lee's  family  He  brought 
enthu.sia.sm  and  ze.st  to  a  dlstmguished 
career  m  government  service  Among  hLs 
numeroas  awards  and  honors  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agn.ulture  were  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Achievement 
Award  in  1976  and  the  Superior  Service 
Award  m  1978 

Jim  was  also  a  family  man  and  leader 
in  his  church  and  community  life  At  the 
time  of  hLs  death  he  was  a  lay  leader 
at  F^iir  Park  Baptb-t  Church  in  Alexan- 
dria. 'V'a  .  member  of  Toastnuisters  In- 
ternational; artd  an  a<tive  member  in 
the  American  I^egion  and  the  l7-iak  Wal- 
ton League  of  .America 

Jim  IS  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years, 
Janet  Hardwick  Lee  and  four  children 
F^itricia  Crawford,  Metairie,  l^ii  Alma 
Cart)enter  t^eerfleld.  111  ,  James  H  ,  Leb- 
anon, Ind  ,  and  W  Edward.  F'ort  Wash- 
ington. Md  A  brother.  Johnny  and  two 
sisters.  Trishia  F'r>e  and  Myna  Powers 
still  reside  in  Poplarville  Two  other 
sisters.  'Vera  Bounds  of  Hattiesburg. 
Muss  and  Myrlis  Lee  of  Bogalusa,  La., 
also  survive  • 


PHIUP  M     KLt'T/.NICK    SECRETARY 
OF  COMMKKCK 

•  Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Philip  M 
Klutznick  Although  his  tenure  was 
short,  his  accomplishments  are  quite 
remarkable 

The  Secretary's  personal  interest  and 
involvement  measurably  aided  the  pas- 
sage of  patent  reform  legislation. 

Secretary  Klut/nick's  active  personal 
involvement  has  been  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  Prcxluct  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  alive,  and  while  I  hope  that 
we  can  act  on  this  bill  in  the  closing  days 


it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  this 
far  without  his  active  support  Perhaps 
Phil  KJutznick's  most  Important  contri- 
bution has  been  his  activities  in  support 
strong  supporter  of  the  export  trading 
of  international  trade  He  has  been  a 
company  legislation  which  he  believes 
would  greatly  aid  American  businesses 
and  address  the  balance  of  payment 
problem  I  think  the  reason  that  Phil 
Klutznick  has  been  so  successful  in  ad- 
vocating programs  to  promote  commerce 
and  international  trade  is  because  of  his 
own  background  and  experience  as  a 
businessman. 

Mr  Klutznicks  accomplisliments  as  a 
real  estate  aeveloper  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  most  suce.ssful  men  in  that  en- 
tire industry  His  succe.ssful  develop- 
ments include  suburban  housing  projects 
as  wel  as  the  74-.'-tory  Watertower  Palace 
in  Chicago  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  busi- 
nesman  that  Mr  Klutznick  has  been 
acti.e  He  has  also  participated  in  civic 
affairs  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
t  onal  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  was  president  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress. 

Secretary  Klutznick  and  his  wife. 
Ethel,  will  be  returning  to  Chicago  In 
January  and  all  of  us  I  know  appreciate 
the  contribution  he  has  made  and  wish 
them  well  m  the  future  • 


TRAGIC     DEATH     OF     PORTUGAL'S 

PRIME  MINISTER 

•  Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  was 
shoi'ked  and  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  yestt-rday  in  an  airplane 
crash  of  Portugal's  Prime  Minister,  Fran- 
cisco Sa  Cameiro,  his  chief  a.ssistant, 
Antonio  Gouveia,  and  the  minister  of 
national  defense,  Adelino  Amaro  Da 
Costa. 

I  first  came  to  know  Dr  Sa  Cameiro 
in  February  of  1976  when  I  was  in  Lis- 
bon to  as.sess  Portugal's  prospects  for  an 
orderly  traitsition  to  democracy  after 
the  1974  revolution  that  ended  over  50 
years  of  authoritarian  right-wing  dic- 
tatorship At  the  time,  the  country  s  dem- 
ocratic forces  were  on  the  defensive  in 
the  face  of  a  ix>werful  onslaught  by  Com- 
munists and  various  radical  left-wing 
groupB  Dr  Sa  Canieiro  wa.s  one  of  sev- 
eral young  and  promising  democratic 
leaders  whom  I  met  and  who  gave  me 
great  hope  that  democracy  did  have  a 
chance  to  survnve  in  Portugal 

Dr.  Sa  Cameiro  and  I  kept  in  touch 
over  the  years  since  1976,  and  I  was 
plea.sed  that  he  always  came  by  to  meet 
with  me  whenever  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton. When  Dr  Sa  Cameiro  became 
Prime  Minister.  I  was  convinced  that  he 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of 
sound  leadership  that  would  bind  the 
country  together  and  restore  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  health  He  was  mak- 
ing excellent  progre.ss  m  this  regard  and 
It  IS  tragic  that  his  work  was  .so  tragical- 
ly interrupted 

I  did  not  know  Minister  Da  Costa  or 
Mr  Gouveia  personally,  but  I  tinder- 
stand  that  they  were  highly  able  and 
dedicated  public  serv'ants  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  families  of  all  of  these  men 
and  to  the  people  of  Portugal  in  their 
loss  at  one  stroke  of  so  many  promising 
young  leaders    Although  stable  democ- 
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racy  Is  new  In  Portugal,  it  has  been  es- 
tablishing deep  and  strong  roots  among 
the  people,  and  I  am  confident  that  Por- 
tugal will  surmoiint  this  latest  crisis  in 
leadership  as  she  has  in  the  past.* 


UMI 


1 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ABSCAM  IN- 
VESTIGATION IS  REQUESTED 

•  Mr  INOUYE  Mr.  President,  since  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1980.  we  have  witnessed  the  un- 
folding of  the  details  of  a  matter  which 
has  been  ramed  Abscam.  Since  it  first 
became  public  knowledge,  legal  scholars 
and  historians  have  raised  questions 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  separation 
of  powers  in  our  form  of  government, 
and  to  the  independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  gd\'ernment.  I  particularly 
refer  to  an  article  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  New  York  bar.  Jeffrey 
Glekel.  published  in  the  New  York  Law- 
Journal  on  October  8.  1980.  Mr.  Glekel 
discusses  the  threat  to  legLslative  inde- 
pendence inherent  In  the  Abscam  op- 
eration Mr  President.  I  submit  the  text 
of  Mr  Glekels  article  to  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Indeed,  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  in  considering  the 
case  on  the  appellate  level  arising  out  of 
the  Abscam  operation.  United  States 
against  Myers  '80-1309.  August  8,  1980' 
described    ABSCAM    as    follows: 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  carried  out  a  plan  t« 
determine  whether  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  and  others  would  commit  brlber>- 
otTenses  If  presented  with  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  In  a  constitutional  democracy  this 
maneuver  Inevitably  raises  sensitive  Issues  of 
public  policy  and  public  law. 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year, 
the  .Attorne.v  General,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  Criminal  Di- 
vision, and  the  Director  of  the  FBI  testi- 
fied sever  '!  times  before  various  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate.  Their  testi- 
mony was  impressive  in  its  depiction  of 
the  controls  and  the  close  supjervision 
they  said  was  exercLsed  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FBI  to  prevent  any  violation  of  due 
proce.ss  or  attacks  on  the  independence  of 
the  Congress  For  example,  I  refer  you  to 
the  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
on  March  4,  1980. 

The  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  testified  that  the 
Department  follows  strict  guidelines 
when  initiating  undercover  investiga- 
tions The  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Philip  B  He.vmann,  said  that  in  general 
the  Department  requires  "a  well-founded 
suspicion  of  criminal  activity  in  a  sector 
or  area  before  commencing  an  under- 
cover operation,  not  only  because  fi.shing 
expeditions  may  be  unfair  but  also  for 
the  practical  reason  that  they  would  be 
wasteful  of  our  scarce  investigative  re- 
.sources." 

In  the  specific  area  of  investigations  of 
public  corruption,  especially  those  in- 
vestigations directed  against  a  member 
of  another  branch  of  government.  Mr. 
Heymann  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ments requirements  are  even  .stricter: 

We  mxist  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  public 
officlaJ  is  soliciting  ajid  walling  to  accept  an 


Illegal  payment  In  return  for  dispensing  a 
political  favor.  If  It  appears  that  the  Indl- 
vlduaj  lacks  such  Intent  and  hafi  entered  the 
operation  on  an  Innocent  misunderstanding, 
perhaps  generated  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  a  deceitful  non-governmental  middleman 
we  would  not  pursue  the  individual  as  a 
target  of  the  investigation, 

Mr  President,  within  the  past  few  days 
a  distinguished  Federal  Judge  in  Phila- 
delphia lias  filed  an  opinion  which  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  testimony  of  these  high  officials  of 
the  Devartment  of  Justice  and  the  FBI 
and.  even  more  important,  revives  with 
ever-increasing  urgency  the  concerns 
about  the  threat  to  the  independence  of 
Congress,  I  refer  to  the  decision  of  Judge 
Pullam  in  United  States  v,  Jannotti. 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Criminal 
No,  80-166,  November  26. 1980, 

In  discussing  the  general  outlines  of 
the  At)scam  investigation.  Judge  Pullam 
noted  that  the  operation  might  have  been 
regarded  as  an  attractive  opportunity  for 
sohciting  improper  payments  on  the  part 
of  corrupt  officials.  But  in  practice,  he 
noted — 

The  I  governments  undercover)  agents 
were  free-spenders,  their  resources  appeared 
virtually  limitless,  and  Americans  generally 
viewed  oii-derlved  Arab  w-ealth  with  resent- 
ment —If  the  agents  had  merely  awaited  such 
solicitation.  It  is  doubtful  that  entrapment 
issues  w-ould  have  arisen. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  this  picture  of 
free-spending  government  agents  and 
their  employment  of  a  middleman  de- 
.scribed  by  Judge  Fullam  as  a  "ca,reer 
snindler"  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Heymann  that  the  De- 
partment planned  their  investigations 
very  carefully,  mindful  always  of  the 
.scarce  nature  of  their  financial  re- 
.sources? 

More  importantly.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  fact  that  Judge  Fullam  found 
sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  ports  of 
Ab.scam  constituted  "governmental  over- 
reaching amounting  to  a  violation  of  due 
process  of  law  "  make  us  all  wonder  about 
the  assurances  given  to  Congress  by  those 
who  oversaw  the  Abscam  investigation? 

Do  not  the  statements  of  Mr,  Hey- 
mann that  targets  of  undercover  inves- 
tigations were  carefully  selected  ring 
hollow  when  we  learn  of  Judge  Fullam 's 
ruling  that  some  subjects  of  the  Abscam 
investigation  were  not  predispwsed  to 
crime  based  on  evidence  at  their  trial? 
Mr.  President,  these  are  vital  issues 
which  must  be  discussed  before  the  ap- 
propriate bodies  in  Congress. 

I  am  compelled  to  observe  here  that 
a  Member  of  this  body  is  presently  under 
indictment  in  the  Federal  court  in 
Brooklyn.  NY.  He  has  entered  a  plea 
of  not  guilty  in  that  case  and  I  note 
that  Judge  Fullam.  in  liis  opinion,  has 
made  findings  of  facts  about  that  Sena- 
tor which  brings  into  grave  question  both 
the  legitimacy  and  propriety  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  his  case.  But  I  stress, 
Mr  President,  that  my  remarks  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  impede  or  in- 
terfere with  the  judicial  processes  in 
that  Senators  case.  The  judicial  process 
in  that  ca.se  must  be  allow^ed  to  take  its 
full  course. 

But  the  events  that  have  imfolded  this 
year,  in  Abscam  and  in  other  matters. 


culminating  in  this  recent  opinion  in 
the  Federal  court  in  Philadelphia,  make 
ever  larger  the  concerns  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  of  informed  citizens  as 
to  the  threat  to  the  Independence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  and  I  am 
equally  troubled  by  the  testimony  earlier 
this  year  of  those  high  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  which 
a  Federal  court  has  clearly  found  to  be, 
to  say  the  least,  inaccurate. 

The  threat  to  Congress  is  real  It  is 
present.  It  exists  now  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  and  urgency.  Mr 
President.  I  request  that  this  body. 
through  its  duly  constituted  committees 
or  through  a  select  committee,  under- 
take an  inquiry  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity as  to  the  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  the  inception,  the  operation,  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  Abscam  and  in- 
quire further  into  the  testimony  of  those 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FBI  who  sought  to  justify  this  at- 
tack upon  the  Congress 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

A  Case  Against  Abscam 
(By  Jeffrey  Glekel) 

The  debate  concerning  the  Abscam  In- 
vestigation has  thus  far  focused  principally 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  Investigative  tech- 
nique employed  by  the  Justice  Department 
Pew  if  any  legislators  or  commentators,  how- 
ever, have  even  considered  the  proposition 
that  criminal  prosecutions  of  members  of 
Congress  for  receiving  money  In  exchange 
for  promising  to  perform  legislative  acts  con- 
stitute an  Intolerable  threat  to  legislative 
Independence  and  should  be  totally  forbid- 
den Even  the  thought  of  such  a  prohibition 
violates  the  instinctual  conviction  of  mast 
of  us  that  elective  office  should  not  serve  as 
a  shield  from  the  consequences  of  criminal 
conduct  But  there  Is  case  to  be  made  for 
this  proposition,  and  It  Is  a  substantial  one 
Indeed,  it  was  presented  with  a  cogency  dif- 
ficult to  Improve  upon  In  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion handed  down  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  less  than  a  decade  ago  and 
authored  by  Justice  White,  Joined  by  Justice 
Douglas  and  Brennan  ' 

Although  the  argument  of  this  dissent 
has  not  prevailed  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law.  It  raises  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  wisdom,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
of  prosecuting  members  of  Congress  for  re- 
ceiving money  In  connection  with  actual  or 
promised  legislative  conduct  It  demands 
our  consideration  before  we  approve  a  law 
enforcement  policy  which  may  do  greater 
damage  to  the  public  welfare  than  the  out- 
rageous misconduct  It  is  designed  to  combat 

In  order  to  place  Justice  White's  argument 
in  proper  perspective,  it  is  important  to  keep 
In  mind  that  our  Jurisprudence  has  always 
treated  members  of  Congress  differently  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  immunized  them  in  a 
number  of  contexts  from  prosecution  by  the 
Executive  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of 
our  Constitution  has  been  consistently  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  prosecution  for  legisla- 
tive acts  Its  function  is  to  free  legislators 
from  the  multitudinous  forms  of  executive 
and  Judicial  oversight  that  realistically 
threaten  to  control  or  Influence  their  con- 
duct as  legislators  -  The  general  rule  is  that 
"Congressmen  and  their  aides  are  Immune 
from  liability  for  their  actions  within  the 
'legislative  sphere.'  even  though   their 

conduct,  if  f>erformed  In  other  than  legisla- 
tive contexts,  would  in  Itself  be  unconstitu- 
tional or  otherwise  contrary  to  crlnUnal  or 
civil  statutes" ' 

PROBLEM  FOB  HIGH  COUBT 

Against  this  background,  it  Is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  constitutional  permis- 
sibility of  prosecuting  members  for  receiving 
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money  In  connection  with  their  dUchWKe  of 
legislative  functions  haa  raised  difficult  prub- 
lema  for  the  Supreme  Court  The  Iseue  flrsl 
arxjee  In  United  States  v  Jo^^u^n  .WA  V  S 
169  (1966).  which  held  that  tT"  member  of 
ConKress  could  not  ttf  pr(xse<-uted  nn  the 
basis  of  his  delivery  of  a  speech  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  exchange  for  lompen- 
aatlon  by  special  Intereau  RecoKnlzlng  "that 
the  Instigation  of  criminal  ctiarKes  tt+;alii8t 
critical  or  disfavored  legl-slators  by  the  execu- 
tive In  a  Judicial  forum  was  the  chief  fear 
prompting  the  long  strUKKle  for  parliamen- 
tary privilege"'  the  Johnsun  C'nitrt  dwllned 
to  limit  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  Immunity 
to  prosecutions  predicted  upon  the  omtent 
of  speeches  by  members  but  cou-sirued  It  as 
prohibiting  all  prosecutions  requiring  priKif 
of  legislative  acts  or  their  moilvatlcin 

Thus.  Joh.n.ion  clearly  establLMhed  that  a 
member  may  not  be  prosecuted  for  perform- 
ing a  corrupt  legislative  act  such  as  making 
a  speech  or  voting  becaus*'  he  was  paid  to 
do  so  The  Court  did  not  explicitly  address 
the  question,  however  of  whether  the  Clause 
prohibits  prosecutions  for  corrupt  promises 
to  perform  future  legislative  act«  If  It  does, 
bribery  prosecutions  such  as  those  arising 
out  of  Abscam  would  be  ron.ititutional!y  pro- 
titbited  m  toto  Several  years  later  a  sharply 
divided  Court  was  confronted  with  this  nut^, 
tlon  In  United  Stairs  v  Hrewster  4i*  V  s 
501  (19721,  and  dlstlngtilslied  betwi-en  •  he 
performance  of  a  corrupt  legislative  ai  ' 
which  wafl  specifically  addressed  by  Johnson. 
and  the  promise  to  perform  sue  h  an  act.  The 
Court  held  that  althou^-h  the  Spee<h  or  !.Je- 
bale  Clause  prohibits  the  prosecution  of  a 
member  for  performing  a  cnrrupt  legislative 
ai-t.  It  permits  proseiutlon  for  corrviptly 
promising  to  perform  the  act  so  long  as  the 
government  does  not  rely  upon  proof  of  legis- 
lative acts  This  -llstlnctlon  was  compelled. 
In  the  Courts  view,  by  the  fact  that  the 
literal  language  of  the  Cl'vuse  do«8  not  Im- 
munize conduct  extending  beyond  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  legislative  functions" 

VIGOROUS    DISSENT 

Justice  White,  writing  also  for  Justices 
Douglas  and  Brennan.  disagreed  vigorously 
He  argued  that  the  distinction  between  cor- 
ruptly promising  to  perform  a  legislative  act 
and  th'»  p«'rfi>rtnance  Itself  Is  tolallv  Illusory 
in  terms  of  the  p<jllcle8  ;,erved  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clavuse  Both  types  of  prosecutions 
hinge  upon  the  motives  with  which  the 
member  accepted  money  because  they  re- 
quire the  Executive  to  establish  that  the 
memt)er  undertook  for  numey  to  be  Influ- 
enced in  the  performance  of  a  leglsUtlvi.  act 
Consequently  both  prosecutions  pose  the 
same  threat  to  legislative  Independence 
which  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  de- 
signed to  protect  arming  the  Kxec-nive  with 
the  power  to  control  legislative  conduct 

I'he  nature  of  the  threat  to  legislative  inde- 
oendence  posed  by  criminal  pro.secullons  for 
receiving  money  In  connection  with  legisla- 
tive acts  Is  illustrated  by  the  hypothetical 
case  presented  by  Justice  White  of  an  Im- 
portant Congressman  who  Is  chairman  of  a 
key  committee  where  a  vote  Is  pending  on 
admlnlstratlon-stwiisored  legislation  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Exe<utlve  Branch  Is  In- 
formed of  allegations  that  private  Interests 
are  pay'ng  the  Congressman  to  oppose  the 
legislation  and  communicates  the  charge  to 
the  legislator 

The  pressure  upon  a  Congressman  to  sacri- 
fice his  Independence  under  such  circum- 
stances Is  enormous  Not  only  will  he  be  in 
a  l>etter  position  to  defeat  any  .uture  crim- 
inal prosecution  If  he  votes  contrary  to  the 
allegation  but.  more  Imptirtantly.  in  all  like- 
lihood he  will  not  be  prosecuted  at  all  If 
he  casts  such  a  vote  and  otherwise  conducts 
himself  In  a  numner  p'caslng  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstrntlori  The  thrciit  to  his  legislative 
independence  will  not  b,-  reduced  In  the 
slightest  by  his  knowledge  that  he  cannot 
be  prosecuted  for  hU  vote  but  only  for  being 


bribed  to  do  s<j  To  prosecute  a  Congress- 
man for  agreeing  to  accept  money  In  ex- 
change for  a  promise  to  perform  a  legislative 
act  Inherently  Implicates  legislative  conduct 

DISTINITIONS    EXPIJilNED 

One's  natural  response  to  such  an  argu- 
ment Is  to  question  why  prosecution  of 
members  of  Congress  based  upon  corrupt 
legislative  promises  should  be  forbidden  any 
more  than  prosecutions  for  murder  After 
all  may  not  the  power  to  prosecute  threaten 
legislative  Independence  In  both  Instances' 
As  Justice  White  elaborated,  however,  there 
are  two  fundamental  distinctions  In  terms 
of  potential  of  abuse  of  legislative  Inde- 
pendence between  prosecutions  for  ordinary 
crimes  and  those  based  upon  promises  to 
perform  legislative  acts 

First.  In  prosecutions  not  Involving  the 
corruption  of  the  legislative  process  the  man- 
ner In  which  a  Congressman  discharges  his 
legislative  functions  is  utterly  Irrelevant  to 
the  determination  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
In  the  trial  of  a  Congressman  charged  with 
promising  to  corruptly  perform  a  legislative 
function,  on  the  other  hand,  his  defense  will 
be  greatly  assisted  by  proof  that  he  con- 
ducted his  affairs  In  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  charges  made  against 
him:  1  e  ,  that  his  vote  was  In  fact  ultimately 
cast  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  corrupt 
l>Hrgaln  alleged 

Second,  even  the  most  vociferous  critics 
of  the  moral  standards  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  could  not  plausibly  maintain  that 
a  basis  will  frequently  exist  for  accusing 
members  of  ordinary  crimes  such  as  murder, 
assault,  or  theft  But  credible  grounds  for 
suspecting  a  member  of  Improperly  agree- 
ing to  perform  a  legislative  act  will  be  far 
more  common.  This  follows  not  from  the 
corrupt  character  of  members  but  rather 
from  the  nature  of  the  American  political 
system 

It  has  never  been  thought  Improper  for 
members  of  Congress  to  act  with  due  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  their  constituents  Serv- 
ing constituents  Is  an  Important  part  of  a 
legislator's  functions — nartlcularlv  of  legis- 
lators who  desire  reelection  Although  one 
might  wish  that  members  would  act  with 
greater  regard  for  the  general  welfare  there 
Is  nothing  unusual  or  Illegal  ab<.ut  a  legis- 
lator supporting  <ir  opposing  legislation  serv- 
ing or  threatening  the  Interests  of  groups  of 
or  of  Individual  cf>nstltuents  Btit  if  prosecu- 
tions for  proml.ses  to  perform  legislative  acts 
for  corrupt  realms  ire  permitted,  members 
become  vulnerable  to  abuse  by  the  Executive 
each  time  they  make  a  commitment  to  a  con- 
stituent on  a  matter  over  which  they  have 
some  legislative  power  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly the  case  where  grounds  exist  for 
believing  that  the  constituent  has.  however 
Indirectly,  financially  or  otherwise  rendered 
assistance  to  the  member. 

INFI-VENCE    OF    CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  receipt  of  campaign  contributions 
creates  a  special  potential  for  abuse  by  an 
Executive  prepared  to  Influence  legislative 
conduct  through  the  threat  of  criminal 
prosecution.  Campaigns  are  prlnclpallv 
financed  by  those  Interested  '.n  supporting 
parttuclar  memters  and  their  policies 
Legislators  consider  the  potential  Impact  of 
their  conduct  upon  thoB«'  who  supported 
them  In  the  past  as  well  as  upon  those  whose 
support  thev  hope  to  obtain  In  the  future 
It  Is  quite  common  for  constituents  or 
special  Interests  to  Indicate  or  Imply  that 
that  support  will  be  forthcoming  or  will  con- 
tinue If  the  legislator  acts  In  a  particular 
fashion  In  matters  of  concern  to  them  As 
Justice  White  put  It.  "mutuality  of  support 
between  legislator  and  constituent  Is  In- 
evitable Constituent  contributions  to  a  Con- 
gressman and  his  support  of  constituent  in- 
terests win  repeatedly  coincide  In  time  or 
closely  follow  oiu-  another  It  will  be  the  rare 
Congressman  who  never  accepts  campaign 
contributions     from     persons     or     Interests 


whose  view  he  has  supported  or  will  sup- 
port " "  TTilB  aspect  of  contemporary  po- 
litical life  creates  virtually  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  the  Executive  to  claim  that 
legislative  conduit  has  been  sold  The  threat 
or  even  the  suggestu>n  <if  cnnUnal  prosecu- 
tion In  sjch  contexts  create  tn  enormous 
potential  for  Elxecutlve  control  of  legislative 
behavior 

Cf  course  a  strong  argument  can  lie  made 
that  even  If  the  potential  lor  executive  con- 
trol of  legislative  conduct  mheree  in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  for  bribery  they  neverthe- 
less must  be  permitted  because  of  the  over- 
whelming threat  that  corrupt  coiidvict  poses 
to  our  democratic  system  of  government 
But  such  a  contention  must  be  weighed 
against  the  tact  that  such  prosecutions  have 
been  extremely  rare  over  the  course  of  our 
history  and  even,  until  the  Breuster  de- 
cision In  1972.  of  dubious  constitutionality. 
Moreover.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  un- 
availability of  criminal  proKecution  would 
not  insulate  members  of  Congress  from  ac- 
countability for  their  misdeeds  The  Con- 
stitution expressly  empowers  each  House  to 
punish  Its  own  members  for  nUsconduct.' 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  electorate  regu- 
larly receives  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  conduct  of  Its  representatives 

Even  If  bribery  prosecutions  are  not  to  be 
totally  forbidden,  the  concerns  outlined 
above  may  at  least  counsel  against  the  use 
of  undercover  techniques  Involving  the  Insti- 
gation of  bribes  by  law  enforcement  agents 
assuming  fictitious  roles  and  creating  ficti- 
tious plots  It  Is  true  that  the  Abscam  Inves- 
tigation was  apparently  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner which  minimizes  some  of  the  concerns 
expressed  above  For  example,  the  legislative 
action  which  memt)ers  of  Congress  were 
bribed  to  supoort  or  Initiate  such  as  the 
introduction  of  private  immigration  bills, 
did  not  Involve  matters  of  policy  of  any  In- 
terest to  the  Executive  Branch  Indeed,  the 
scam  was  terminated  before  any  legislative 
action  was  taken 

THREAT  TO  INDEPFNDrNCE 

Nevertheless  the  practice  of  "targeting" 
particular  members  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  they  would  accept  bribes  1?  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  which 
IS  the  very  essence  of  the  Abscam  operation, 
poses  a  major  threat  to  legislative  Independ- 
ence The  power  to  Influence  legislative  con- 
duct to  some  extent  inherent  in  any  prosecu- 
tion Is  exacerbated  by  the  use  of  the  "sting" 
techniques  employed  In  Abscam  because  the 
Executive  retains  discretion  to  decide  which 
members  will  be  confronted  with  the  temp- 
tation tD  accept  a  bribe 

Of  course  the  member  may  extricate  him- 
self merely  by  refusing  the  offer  But  events 
In  the  real  world  are  frequently  not  so  black 
and  white  Danger  arises  In  those  situations 
where  the  pre-selected  legislator  does  not 
unambiguously  reject  the  enticement  or 
refuse  to  commit  himself  to  perform  a 
legislative  act  and  the  Executive  retains  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  to  prosecute 
The  pendency  of  su-'h  a  threat  of  prosecution 
against  a  legislator  for  possible  crimes  gen- 
erated by  the  Executive's  own  action  may 
serve  as  a  powerful  Inducement  for  him  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  win.  In  the  first  Instance,  decide  his 
fate  It  Is  one  thing  to  tolerate  such  <i  po- 
tential for  abuse  where  criminal  conduct  has 
Independently  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  but  quite  another  matter  to  per- 
mit the  Executive  Branch  to  selectively 
create  opportunities  to  Influence  legislative 
conduct 

It  appears  on  the  basis  of  facts  thus  far 
niade  public  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  succeeded  In  carefully  crafting  an  under- 
cover sting  operation  directed  at  legislators 
which  has  avoided  violating  the  prohibitions 
of    the    Speech    or    Debate    or    Due    Process 
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Clauses  or  the  law  of  entrapment  Tliere  is 
no  Indication  whatsoever  however,  that  those 
who  created  and  approved  this  technically 
successful  operation  gave  any  consideration 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  use  of  such 
tactics  to  criminally  pro.secute  selected  Con- 
gressmen believed  to  be  predisposed  to  act 
corruptly  Justifies  the  .serious  threat  to  the 
constitutionally  based  value  of  legislative 
Independence  which  such  law  enforcement 
ventures  inevitably  pose  In  any  event  the 
issue  Is  far  too  important  to  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  to  be  left  to  the 
uncritical  Judgment  of  the  law  enforcement 
arm  of  the  Executive  Branch 

FOOTNOTES 

'  United  States  v.  Brewster  408  US  501 
551  (19721 

Gravel  v   United  States.  408  US   606.  616- 
617  (1972) 

'Doe  V  McMillan,  412  US,  306.  312-313 
( 1973 1 

'383  US  at  182 

■Art  I,  Sec  6  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "for  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either 
House  they  | Members]  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  Place   " 

•  408  U  S  at  558 
Art  I.  Section  6  of  the  Constitution  em- 
powers each  House  to  "determine  the  Rules 
of  Its  Proceedings,  punish  Us  Members  for 
disorderly  Behavior,  and.  with  the  Concur- 
rence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member"  See 
also  Kllbourn  v  Thompson,  103  US  168 
189-190  (1881)  • 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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THE    INSPECTORS    GENERAL 

•  Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  Pre.sideiU.  be- 
ginning with  the  revelations  about  GSA 
in  mid-1978.  the  pubhc  has  been  bom- 
barded continually  with  headlines  re- 
porting the  siagKenng  level  of  fraud. 
ft-aste.  and  mismanagement  in  Federal 
programs.  In  one  stunning  revelation, 
the  Inspector  General  at  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimated  that  be- 
tween $6  3  billion  and  $7.4  billion  wa.s 
misspent  annually  at  hi.s  department  as 
a  result  of  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste— "at 
a  minimum."  Surveying  the  entire  land- 
scape, an  official  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  knowledgeable  in  this 
area,  estimated  in  1978  that  fraud  in 
Federal  programs  ranged  from  $12  to  $15 
bUlion  annually  to  perhaps  a.s  high  as  $25 
billion. 

This  level  of  fraud,  program  abuse, 
and  just  plain  waste  in  Federal  programs 
is  unacceptable.  We  cannot  permit  the 
squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  at  this 
time  of  double-digit  inflation  and  .scarce 
budgetary  resources.  It  fuels  the  fires  of 
inflation.  It  robs  Federal  resources  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  to  m-^et 
legitimate — even  pressing— needs  It  pro- 
motes understai.dable  public  cvnicism 
about  all  Federal  programs,  eroding  sup- 
port for  these  activities. 

While  there  are  no  miracle  cures  to 
these  problems,  there  arc  significant 
steps  which  could  improve  the  situation 
by  insuring  that  Federal  programs  are 
administered  vigilantly.  Congress  made 
important  progre.ss  toward  this  goal  with 
the  pa.s.saKC  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978.  That  legislation  established 
statutory  Offices  of  Insjioctor  Creneral  in 
12  major  executive  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate the  agencies-  effort  to  combat 
iraud  and  waste  through  improved  audit- 
ing and  investigation  I  was  actively  in- 
volved in  passage  of  the  1978  legislation, 
CXXVI 2062— Part  24 


and  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  progress 
made  by  the  IG  offices  to  step  up  the 
battle  against  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement in  Federal  programs. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  article  by  Judy 
G.  Kopfl.  a  program  analyst  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  provides  a 
valuable  perspective  on  the  Offices  of  In- 
spector General.  Ms.  Kopff  has  reviewed 
some  of  the  history  leading  up  to  the 
enactment  of  the  IG  legislation,  analvzed 
the  legislative  history,  and  provided  a 
helpful  preliminary  discussion  of  both 
IG  accomplishments  and  problems  and 
growing  pains  of  the  new  offices. 

Ms  Kopff  received  a  GAO  award  for 
her  thoughtful  article.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  overview 
of  the  inspector  general  legislation  and 
related  issues. 

Mr    President.   I   submit   Ms,    Kopff  s 
article  for  printing  in  full  in  the  Record 
The  article  is  as  follows; 
The  Inspectors  General— On-the-Spot 
Watchdogs 
(By  Judy  G    Kopfl) 
Ms    Kopflr   became   Interested  in   the   sub- 
ject  of   her  article   after  attending   a   panel 
discussion     In     October    sponsored     by     the 
Washington     Women's     Network      The     five 
female    Inspectors    Genera]     spoke    at     that 
time  about  their  perspective  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  movement 

In  October  1978,  the  President  signed  Into 
law   one   of   the    most    Important    pieces   of 
legislation   relevant    to    the    mission    of    the 
General    Accounting    Office     The    Inspector 
General    Act    of     1978     along    with    related 
legislation,  can  potentially  save  the  Govern- 
ment billions  of  dollars    in  the  first  annual 
report  to  Congress  by  the  Inspector  Genera! 
(IGl    at  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare   (HEW),  the  IG  conserva- 
tively    estimated     that     losses    from    fraud, 
abuse,  and  waste  at  HEW  totaled  more  than 
$7    billion    annually     In    the    medicaid    pro- 
gram alone,  he  estimated  that  25  percent  of 
the  funds  were  misu.sed    Patterned  after  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General   created   in   1976 
in    HEW.    the   Inspector   General    Act    estab- 
lishes similar  offices   In   six   Federal   depart- 
ments   and    six    Federal    agencies     Tt,e    IGs 
play   a   key   role   in    the   process   of   govern- 
mental  accountability  because  their  activi- 
ties are  designed   to  promote  economy  and 
efficiency  and   to  prevent   and   detect   fraud 
abuse,   waste    and   mismanagement  In   Fed- 
eral programs  and  expenditures 

BACKGHOUND 

Billy  Sot  Estes  and  the  first  IG 
The  history  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  can  be  traced  back  to  Billy  -Sol  Estes. 
the  Texas  wheeler-dealer  who  was  con\lcted 
of  fraud  charges  In  the  early  1960's. 

For  almost  a  decade,  beginning  in  the 
early  19.o0's.  questionable  activities  bv  Estes 
had  been  the  subject  of  uncoordinated  scru- 
tiny by  various  audit  and  investigative  units 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
and  other  Federal  agencies  One  such  activ- 
itv  Involved  a  large  grain  storage  operation 
under  a  USDA  program  To  comply  with 
T'SDA  regulations.  Estes  had  to  submit 
financial  statements  The  statements  showed 
that  his  net  worth  had  lncrta.sed  from  $6 
million  to  $13  million  in  about  6  months. 
The  Director  of  USDAs  Dallas  Commodity 
Office,  after  looking  at  the  statements  be- 
came suspicious  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  He  in- 
cluded a  memorandum  which  said  in  effect 
"If  he  is  really  doing  this,  you  should  be 
interested:  and  if  he  is  not  doing  this,  we 
would  be  Interested  "  The  IRS  pulled  Estes' 
tax  returns  and  found  they  showed  exactlv 


the  reverse  They  indicated  Estes  owed  no 
taxes  because  of  multl-mllllon  dollar  losses 
At  that  point,  the  IRS  "promptlv  forgot 
about  It."  according  to  James  Naughton 
Counsel  to  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions Moreover,  "they  never  even  bothered 
to  tell  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
they  might  be  wise  to  look  Into  i.he 
Situation." 

Various  other  Federal  agencies  turned  up 
facts  about  BiUy  Sol  Estes  in  the  late  I950's 
and  early  1960s,  but  because  thev  failed  to 
coordinate  their  investigations,  thev  were 
unable  to  pat  the  whole  picture  Into 
perspective 

In  early  1962  an  enterprising  countrv 
editor  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  his  Pecos 
Texas  weekly  newspaper  strongly  suggesting 
that  Estes  had  used  nonexistent  fertilizer 
tanks  as  collateral  to  obtain  multi-mlllion 
dollar  loans  The  resulting  publicltv  finally 
brought  action  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  response  to  the  mishandling  of  the 
Billy  Soi  Estes  affair.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  m  1962  created  an  -Inspec'- 
tor  General'  by  consolidating  auditing  and 
investigative  responsibilities  under  a  single 
high-level  official  reporting  directlv  to  him 
A  motivating  factor  in  Secretary  Freeman's 
action  undoubtedly  was  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  Congressman  L  H 
Fountain's  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommitee.  which  dis- 
closed the  many  uncoordinated  USDA  inves- 
tigations of  Estes'  operations 

The  administrative  initiative  at  USDA  did 
not  endure  in  1974.  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
abolished  the  office  and  split  the  audit  and 
investigative  responsibilities 

While  the  IG  office  existed  at  Apiculture. 
n  served  as  a  model  for  the  second  lO  posi- 
tion which  was  set  up  in  1972  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou.slnp  and  Urban  Development  In 
response  to  the  subsidi7ed  housing  scandals 
In  January  1978.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion followed  suit  .it  its  own  Initiative 
Legislature  history  of  IC  Act 
The  first  statutorily-mandated  IG  office 
was  at  HEW  and  resulted  from  a  comprehen- 
sive review  by  Congressman  Fountain's  sub- 
committee m  1974  and  1975  of  the  proce- 
dures and  resources  being  used  by  HEW  to 
prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  program  abuse 
in  its  operations  The  sut>committee  found 
that: 

"HEW's  operations— which  then  involved 
about  300  separate  programs  totalling  about 
$118  billion  annually  — presented  an  unparal- 
leled danger  of  loss  from  fraud  and  abuse 
HEW's  investigative  resou/ces  were  ridicu- 
lously inadequate  Although  the  Department 
had  more  than  129  000  full-time  permanent 
employees,  its  central  investigative  unit  had 
only  10  investigators  with  a  10-year  backlog 
of  uninvestigated  cases  ... 

"We  found  that  personnel  of  fraud  and 
abuse  units  lacked  independence  When 

serious  deficiencies  were  disclosed  in  reports 
to  program  officials,  there  was  little  incen- 
tive for  those  responsible  to  take  prompt  and 
aggressive  corrective  action  which  might 
necessitate  public  laundering  of  their  own 
dirty  linen." 

Poilowlng  the  1974-1975  investigation. 
Congressman  Fountain  Introduced  leglsla- 
•lon  in  1976  to  establish  the  first  statutory 
Inspector  General  at  HEW  Despite  opposi- 
tion by  the  department,  the  legislation  wa.<= 
passed  bv  both  houses  of  Congress  was  signed 
into  law  later  that  year  ' 

In  February  1977.  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Congressman  Jack  Brooks.  Congressman 
Fountain  Introduced  legislation  to  establish 
1 1  more  statutory  offices  of  Inspector  General 
m  6  other  Federal  departments  and  5  agen- 
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cles.  Nine  days  of  hearings  on  the  Founlaln 
proposal  were  held  In  May.  June,  and  July 
1977 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  Initiative  of  Con- 
gressman Brooks,  a  statutory  Inspector  Gen- 
eral was  created  as  part  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOEi  =  Accordingly,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, one  of  the  components  which  be- 
came part  of  DOE.  was  dropped  from  the 
Pt)untain  bill,  two  other  agencies — Com- 
invmlty  Services  Administration  and  Small 
Business  Administration     were  added. 

On  the  basis  of  lU  1977  hearings,  the  Foun- 
tain subcommittee  found: 

serious  deficiencies  In  auditing  and 
Investigative  organization,  procedures,  and 
resources,  such  as 

Multiple  audit  or  investigative  units  with- 
in a  single  agency  organized  In  fragmented 
fashion  and  without  effective  central  lead- 
ership. 

Auditors  and  Investigators  reporting  to 
officials  who  were  responslblo  for  the  pro- 
grams under  review  or  were  devoting  only  a 
fraction  of  their  time  to  audit  and  Investi- 
gative responsibilities. 

Jack  of  affirmative  programs  to  look  for 
fraud  or  abuse. 

Instances  In  which  Investigators  had  been 
kept  from  looking  Into  suspected  Irregulari- 
ties, or  even  ordered  to  discontinue  an  on- 
going Investigation. 

Potential  fraud  cases  which  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prose- 
cution, and 

Serious  shortages  of  audit  and  Investiga- 
tive personnel,  even  though  such  personnel 
repay  many  times  their  savings  and  recov- 
eries " 

In  commenting  on  Congressman  Poim- 
taln's  proposed  legislation  during  the  IB77 
hearings,  each  of  the  1^  departments  and 
agencies  covered  by  the  Inspector  General 
bill  opposed  the  establishment  of  statutory 
lO  offices  Congressman  Fountain  countered 
by  expressing  his  committee's  concern  at>out 
the  waste,  the  extravagance,  and  the 
abuses  which  we  found  in  some  agencies 
And  we  are  hopeful.  If  we  statutorily  estab- 
lish an  Inspector  General  In  some  or  all  of 
these  agencies  that  It  will  come  within  that 
old  saving  of  'an  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure  '  " 

Despite  the  departments'  and  agencies'  op- 
position Congress  enacted  the  legislation  ' 

On  the  day  that  the  House  passed  the  bill. 
Congressman  Don  Fuqua  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  commented  on 
the  need  for  the  legislation  While  pointing 
out  that  'Congress  continues  to  have  a  criti- 
cal role  to  play  In  agency  oversight  Investi- 
gations." he  cautioned  that  "the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  far  too  large  for  Con- 
gress to  efflectlvely  police  It  without  the  ben- 
efit of  an  on-the-spot  watchdog  such  as  an 
Inspector  General" 

When  President  Jimmy  Carter  signed  the 
Inspector  General  Act  on  October  12.  1978. 
he  said 

The  Inspector  General  will  be  of 
prime  Importance  to  my  administration  In 
our  continuing  concerted  efTort  to  root  out 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  in  agencv  progmm,s 
Over  the  long  lerm  thl.s  legislation  will  be 
of  great  value  to  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  Imnrovlng  economv  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  Integrity  In  the  admlnl.s- 
tratlon  of  Federal  programs   " 

MAJOR    PKOVLSIONS   OF   TJIE    ACT 

Houfes  the  "watrhdogs"  watch 
The  1978  act  consolidated  existing  audit 
and  investigative  units  Into  new  Offices  of 
Inspe<-tor  General  within  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 12  departments  agencies  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Interior.  Labor,  and 
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Transportation,  the  Environmental  F>rotec- 
tlon  Agency,  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Small  Business  Acimlnlstratlon. 
and  the  Veterarvs    Administration 

These  departments  and  agencies  employ 
over  600,000  people  and  spend  over  tlOO  bil- 
lion annually  They  are  also  the  departments 
and  agencies  with  particular  responsibility 
for  administering  most  of  the  federally 
funded  programs  which  have  been  major  tar- 
gels  of  fraud,  abuse,  and  was'.e  Four  depart - 
menu  omitted  from  the  legislation  are  Jus- 
tice. Treasury.  State,  and  Defense 

The  statutory  IQ  offices  previously  created 
at  HEW  and  DOE  continue  to  function  under 
the  provisions  of  their  own  legislation  A 
statutory  IG  has  also  been  Included  as  part 
of  the  new  Department  of  Education 
IG  duties  and  responsibtlities 
An  Inspector  General's  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities Includes' 

Providing  policy  direction  for  and  conduct- 
ing, svipervlslng.  and  coordinating  audits  and 
Investigations  relating  to  the  programs  and 
opertalons  of  the  agency 

Reviewing  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  relating  to  programs 
and  operations  of  the  agency  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  to  Congress  concerning  the  impact  of 
such  legislation  or  regulations  on  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  In  the  administration  of 
programs  and  operations,  or  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  fraud  and  abuse  In  these 
programs  and  operations 

Recommending  policies  for.  and  conduct- 
ing, supervising,  or  coordinating  other  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  financed  by  the  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of,  or  preventing 
and  detecting  fraud  and  abuse  In,  Its  pro- 
grants  and  operations 

Recommending  policies  for.  and  conduct- 
ing, supervising,  or  coordinating  relation- 
ships between  the  agency  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  entitles  with 
respect  to:  lal  all  matters  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  economy  and  efficlpiiry  In  the 
administration  of.  or  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  fraud  and  abuse  In.  programs  and 
operations  administered  or  financed  by  the 
agency,  or  ibi  the  Identification  and  prose- 
cution of  participants  In  svich  fraud  and 
abuse 

Keeping  the  head  of  the  agency  and  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  Informed  concern- 
ing fraud  or  other  serious  problems  abuses. 
and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  and  operations  administered 
or  financed  by  the  agency,  recommending 
corrective  action  concerning  such  problems, 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  and  reporting  on  the 
progress  made  In  Implementing  such  cor- 
rective action 

The  law  also  requires  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
Congress.  Including: 

A  description  of  significant  problems, 
abuses,  and  Inefficiencies  In  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  and  operations 

Recommendations  made  by  the  Inspector 
General  for  corrective  action 

Identification  of  all  previous  slenlflcant 
recommeiidatlnn.s  In  which  corrective  action 
has  nut  beeti  completed 

A  summary  nf  matters  referred  to  prose- 
cutive authorities  and  resulting  prosecutions 
and  convictions 

A  listing  of  each  audit  rejxirt  completed 
by  the  Office  durliik"  a  reporting  period 

Thes<'  soml-annuft!  reports  are  transmitted 
to  the  head  of  the  aKencv  and  then  to  the 
appropriate  conk-resslonal  committees  or  sub- 
committees within  3(1  days 

If  the  Inspector  General  discovers  partic- 
ularly serliiusor  flagrant  problems  abuses,  or 
detlcleniles  the  legislation  reqiilres  that  the 
IG  Immediately  notify  the  head  of  the  agency 


who.  In  turn,  must  notify  the  Congress  within 
7  days. 

Additional  significant  provisions  of  the  law 
require  that 

Any  whistle-blowers"  (department  em- 
ployees who  report  possible  violations  to 
the  IG)  be  granted  confidentiality,  unless 
the  Inspector  General  deiermliies  such  dis- 
closure Is  unavoidable  during  the  course  of 
the  Investigation 

The  Inspector  General  must  comply  with 
standards  established  by  the  Comptroller 
General  for  audits  of  Federal  establishments, 
organizations.  programs,  activities.  and 
functions. 

The  Inspector  General  must  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
activities  to  avoid  duplication  and  ensure 
effective  coordination  and  cooperation 

Passage  of  the  IG  legislation  clearly 
showed  that  Congress  took  the  problem  and 
responsibilities  seriously  and  wanted  to  up- 
grade the  auditing  and  Investigative  func- 
tions In  the  executive  agencies  The  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Kis  sole  responsibility 
Is  to  coordinate  auditing  and  Investigative 
efforts  and  other  policy  initiatives  designed 
to  promote  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  of  their  agencies 

Independence    Teeth  of  the  "watchdogs" 

In  order  to  make  the  Inspectors  General 
Independent  of  their  agency  heads.  Congress 
made  them  presidential  appointees  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  Congress  went 
a  step  further  by  requiring  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  his  reasons  if  he  ever 
chooses  to  remove  an  Inspector  General  And 
the  presidential  appointments  are  to  be  made 
"without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  demon- 
strated ability  In  accounting,  auditing,  fl- 
nanclal  analysis,  law,  management  analysis, 
public   administration,   or   Investigations  " 

The  Inspector  General  reports  to  and  Is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of 
thi'  department/agency  Nevertheless,  the 
agency  head  may  not  prohibit,  prevent,  or 
limit  the  lO  from  undertaking  and  complet- 
ing any  audits  or  Investigations  which  the 
lO  deems  necessary,  or  from  Lssulng  any 
subpoenas  deemed  necessary  In  the  course  of 
such   audits  and  Investigations 

The  Inspector  General  derives  additional 
Independence  from  the  fact  that  the  agency 
head  can  add  his  or  her  comments  to  the 
semiannual  report  but  cannot  prevent  it 
from  going  to  Congress  nor  change  Its 
contents 

Congressman  John  Wydler  of  the  House 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  described  the  bene- 
dts  of  having  an  IG  who 

will  not  get  fired  as  a  result  of  criti- 
cizing the  boss  EverylKxly  has  the  theoretical 
right  to  criticize  their  boss,  but  It  Is  theo- 
retical t>ecBuse  you  know  that  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  that.  In  most  cases,  are  such 
that  he  would  .say.  Fine,  It  was  nice  having 
you  with  us  and  I  wish  you  great  success  In 
the  years  ahead  and  I  will  .see  you  around 
someplace  '   ' 

The  Report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  AfTalrs  on  Congres.sman  Foun- 
tain's bin  explained  why  the  audit  and  In- 
vestigative futu-tlmi.s  are  a-ssl^ned  to  an  In- 
dividual whose  Independence  is  clear  and 
whose  responsibility  runs  dlrectiv  to  the 
agency  head  and  ultimately  to  the  Con- 
gress In  certain  situations,  evidence  of  waste, 
mismnna -ement  or  wronirdolng  may  reflect 
on  the  agency  head  personally  In  other  sit- 
uations recognition  of  wrongdoing  or  waste 
may  reflect  adversely  on  his  or  her  other 
programs  and  undercut  congressional  sup- 
port for  them  As  a  resvUf  as  the  Senate  re- 
port Indicates  it  Ls  a  fact  of  life  that  agency 
managers  and  supervLsors  In  the  executive 
branch  do  not  always  Identify  or  come  for- 
•A-ard  with  evidence  of  fallings  In  the  pro- 
grams  they   administer." 
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GAO  s  concerns  wttti  fraud  and  abuse 

The  act  lists  four  objectives  for  the  IG 
offices  ( 1 )  to  supervise  and  coordinate  aud- 
its and  Investigations.  (2)  to  Increase  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness.  (3)  to  pre- 
vent and  detect  fraud  and  abuse  in  Govern- 
ment programs,  and  (4|  to  keep  the  depart- 
ment agency  head  and  Congress  Informed 
of  the  lO's  efforts  However,  the  third  ob- 
jectne.  preventing  and  detecting  fraud  and 
abuse  has  received  the  most  publicity  and 
empha-sls  This  emphasis  dates  back  to  the 
1974-1975  congressional  hearings  on  fraud 
and  abuse  within  HEW.  when  testimony  re- 
vealed that  HEW  had  almost  no  investigative 
capability 

Federal  program  officials  and  auditors  are 
concerned  at>out  the  emphasis  on  the  fraud 
and  abuse  provisions  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  Staats  expressed  these  concerns  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  when  he  stated  that  an 
increased  emphasis  on  Iraud  detection  as  op- 
posed to  Improved  management  controls 
would   not   be  the   best   use  of  staff 

Mr  Staats  highlighted  the  Importance  of 
the  Inspector  General's  audit  responsibility 
by  recommending  that  the  bill  be  modified 
to  Indicate  clearly  that  the  audit  function 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  Investi- 
gative function  In  stressing  his  belief  that 
"the  name  of  the  organizations  established 
by  the  bill  will  set  the  tone  for  how  they 
operate,  '  he  suggested  the  title  be  changed 
to  Office  of  Auditor  and  Inspector  General  ' 
He  stated  that  the  organizations  created  by 
the  bill  should  maintain  a  balance  between 
"audit."  as  a  means  of  preventing  fraud,  and 
"Investigations'  as  a  means  of  detecting 
fraud  that  has  already  occurred 

Mr  Staats  said  he  was  convinced  that 
fraud  detection  might  draw  staff  away  from 
audit  Much  of  the  fraud  which  occurs  In  the 
Government's  economic  assistance  programs, 
he  explained.  Is  attributable  to  the  Illegal 
actions  of  a  sizeable  number  of  people  who 
cheat  the  Government  out  of  amounts  which 
are  relatively  small  In  themselves,  but  which 
add  tip  to  a  substantial  sum  If  the  IG  offices 
directed  most  of  their  efforts  toward  detect- 
ing the.se  Instances  of  fraud  the  Comptroller 
General  said  they  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  sheer  number  of  Individual  cases  they 
must  pursue 

Better  use  would  be  made  of  the  lO  staff 
res<jurces,  according  to  Mr  Staats,  If  most  of 
the  IG  s  efforts  Involved  a.sslstlng  manage- 
ment in  Implementing  ttrong  Internal  con- 
trols which  will  prevent  funds  from  being 
misused  In  the  first  place  Mr  Staats  added 
"Strong  Internal  audit  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  such  Internal  controls  because  audit 
lets  management  know  If  these  controls  are 
in  existence,  and  functioning  properly,  and 
what  modifications  are  needed  to  close  any 
loopholes  " 

Although  the  Congress  chose  not  to  change 
the  title  of  the  Inspectors  CJeneral.  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  GAO's  concern  In  its 
report  on  the  bill  The  Hou.se  report  empha- 
sizes that: 

the  Inspectors  General  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  performance  of  all  audit  func- 
tions required  under  the  'Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950,'  including  audits  to 
determine  financial  Integrity  and  compliance 
with  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  audits 
to  Identify  Inefficiency  and  waste,  and  audits 
to  assess  effectiveness  In  achieving  program 
results" 

GAG'S  support  for  explicitly  requiring 
comprehen.'.ive  audits  and  compliance  with 
appropriate  standards  In  the  bill  was  based 
on  Its  experience  In  evaluating  Internal  audit 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  GAO's  Involve- 
ment with  Federal  Internal  audit  goes  back 
30  years  to  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  l9,so  That  act  requires  GAO  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  effectiveness  of  agency  In- 
ternal audit  In  carrying  out  Us  own  audit  re- 
sponsibilities. Over  the  years,  OAO  has  relied 


more  and  more  on  the  work  of  Internal 
auditors  Standard  policy  for  GAO  auditors 
Includes  obtaining  relevant  reports  and 
working  papers  prepared  by  agency  Internal 
auditors  before  undertaking  a  review  In  an 
agency. 

Because  GAO  frequently  relies  on  the  work 
of  Internal  auditors.  It  must  make  compre- 
hensive reviews  of  each  agency's  Internal 
audit  system  In  fact,  OAO  has  Issued  over 
the  past  several  years  more  than  50  reports 
lo  heads  of  agencies  and  to  the  Congress  on 
internal  audit  operations  Other  recent  GAO 
reports  on  auditing  Include  "Financial  Au- 
dits In  Federal  Executive  Branch  Agencies' 
1FGMSD-7&  36.  June  6.  1978).  which  dis- 
closed a  variety  of  weaknesses  In  Federal 
agency  financial  auditing,  and  "More  Effec- 
tive Action  Is  Needed  on  Auditors"  Findings — 
Millions  Can  be  Collected  or  Saved" 
(FGMSD-79  3.  October  25.  1978),  which 
pointed  out  the  need  for  more  top  manage- 
ment Involvement  In  the  auditing  and  in- 
vestigative fuctlons 

GAO  recently  emphasized  Its  views  on  the 
Importance  of  fraud  prevention  A  November 
1979  addition  to  the  GAO  Comprehensive 
Audit  Manual  states  that  "the  detection  of 
fraud  Is  not  a  primary  reason  for  our  making 
audits  .  The  prevention  of  fraud,  however. 
IS  of  first  Importance  and  the  respK^nslblllty 
for  prevention  rests  In  agency  management," 
The  section  notes  that  any  Indications  of 
fraud  which  come  to  an  auditor's  attention 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  whether 
they  should  tie  referred  to  the  proper  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement  agency  and  coorllnated 
with  the  respective  agency  Inspector  General 
office 

In  1979  GAO  also  established  a  Special 
Task  Force  for  the  Prevention  of  Fraud  ■• 
The  task  force's  major  responsibilities  are  to: 
i  1  )  evaluate  m  Federal  agencies  the  ade- 
quacy of  management  control  systems  that 
are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
and  I  2  i  assess  the  adequacy  of  follow-up  and 
corrective  actions  taken  on  reports  of  audi- 
tors and  investigators 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr  Staats  testified 
at  the  congressional  hearings  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  audit  function.  GAO  Issued  a 
report  entitled.  "Federal  Agencies  Can.  and 
.Should,  Do  More  to  Combat  Fraud  In  Gov- 
ernment Programs  "  (GGD-7&-62.  September 
19,  19781  Included  among  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations were  steps  for  agencies  to 
take  to  identify  fraud  more  actively  and 
systematically 
New   IGs     Problems  and  accornplishments 

Now,  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  went 
Into  effect,  how  do  the  new  IGs  feel  about 
their  Jobs:  what  problems  have  they  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  meet  their  goals? 
And,  what  goals  have  they  accomplished  so 
far^  In  Interviews  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1P79  WTth  7  of  the  12  new  IGs,  and  In  a 
meeting  on  Deceml>er  14  of  all  the  IGs  with 
.Mr  Staa.ts,  they  candidly  answered  thefce 
quetstions 

Problems  in  achiei'ing  goals 

The  Inspectors  General  see  five  problems 
which  must  be  overcome  before  they  can 
achieve  their  goals 

First,  they  must  transcend  the  traditional 
perception  of  the  IG  as  a  "supercop  "'  SBA's 
Paul  Boucher  says.  "I  must  reach  out  and 
show  that  the  IG  can  be  much  more  con- 
structive, creative,  and  Innovative,  and  en- 
gender within  and  outside  SBA  the  Ijellef 
that  the  role  of  the  Inspector  General  ex- 
tends far  beyond  tracking  down  people  who 
break  the  law 

Second,  they  must  determine  what  con- 
cepts should  dictate  how  the  new  IG  office 
1.S  structured   IG  Marjorle  Knowles.  at  Lalxjr. 


'GAO  Order  1130  1  "Handling  Violations 
of  Federal  Criminal  Law  and  Potential  Fraud 
or  Abuse  in  Agencv  Programs,"  Issued  June  1. 
1979 


says  this  type  of  problem  Is  "  ,  the  con- 
ceptual one  of  thinking  through  how  you 
structure  this  organization  to  achieve  the 
statutory  goals;  It's  not  seU-«vldent  and  It's 
ne.er  been  done  before,  so  we  have  to  In- 
vent, using  creativity  along  with  the  recent 
experience  of  HEW.  DOE,  HUD,  sad  Agricul- 
ture Its  not  as  If  we  have  a  lot  of  history 
to  go  on   " 

Third,  they  must  be  allocated  adequate  re- 
sources Inadequate  resources  are  a  problem 
for  all  of  the  IGs  The  Senate  report  on  the 
legislation  aaid  that  the  failures  found  In 
Federal  agency  audit  and  Investigative  units 
were  preordained,  the  unite  were  "ham- 
strung by  a  lack  of  resources  and  Indepen- 
dence "  because  "executive  agencies  have 
emphasized  program  operation  over  progium 
oversight  and  review  "'  Moreover.  "OMB  has 
repeatedly  reduced  the  size  of  audit  and  In- 
vestigative units  In  the  executive  agencies." 
The  Congress  found  fault  with  Itaelf ,  too.  In 
creating  this  problem  because  "CDngreas  hMS 
enacted  legislation  with  very  litiUe  regard 
for  how  well  It  could  be  enforced  or  adminis- 
tered" 

The  Department  of  Interior  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  problems  of  miniTnai  re- 
sources and  attention  devoted  to  aiidit  and 
investigation,  stated  Interior  IG  June  Brown. 
who  s^xike  of  the  office's  "abeolutely  over- 
whelming workload  "  She  describee  a  start 
with  six  investigators  for  a  backlog  of  l.lOC 
investigative  matters  whi<ii  bad  not  been 
analyzed  or  clasalfled  The  staff  oould  not  be 
Increased  due  to  personnel  celling  con- 
straints, so  she  converted  seven  vacant  audit 
positions  Into  Investigative  positions.  The  lO 
Act.  however,  caused  an  Influx  of  new  work, 
so  the  backlog  grew  to  1.500  before  It  began 
to  decline  to  Its  curretit  state  of  approxi- 
mately 1.000.  "Even  where  known  problems 
exist,  we  can't  investigate  prompUy,"  lays 
Brown  The  audit  function  at  her  depart- 
ment Is  also  severely  understaffed.  Browns 
semiannual  report  to  the  Congress  states: 

"It  IE  staU£tlca,!ly  certain  that  the  Ftederal 
Government  (and  state  government)  loses 
millions  of  dollars  In  royalty  each  year  due  to 
token  audits  of  lessees  Ptor  example  recent 
audits  of  selective  portions  of  seven  Outer 
Continental  aielf  |OCSl  lessee  accounts 
have  resulted  In  collections  recoveries  of 
$108  million  However,  these  are  the  only 
audits  conducted  over  the  last  13  years  TTiere 
are  approximately  1.000  OCS  leasees  upon 
which  (15  bUllon  Is  collected  annually  In 
royalties" 

A  resource  problem  also  appears  at  G6A, 
where  the  IG  needs  additional  staff  resources 
to  conduct  audits  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  he  hopes  to  have  450  auditors  to  deal 
with  the  5  to  7  billion  dollar  Federal  ex- 
penditures controlled  by  OSA  through  the 
contracts  It  lets.  Unfortunately.  IG  Muellen- 
berg  finds  It  "a  tremendous  handicap  to  at- 
tract high  quality  while  collar  crime  investi- 
gators to  a  nonglamour  agency  like  GSA  ' 

Fourth,  they  must  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  auditors  and  Investigators  The 
IGs.  in  their  "Executive  Group  to  Cotnbat 
Fraud.  Waste,  and  Abuse  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." are  coordinating  available  training 
resources  "There  Is  no  higher  priority  of  the 
Inspectors  General  than  training.""  says 
USDAs  Tom  McBrlde 

The  education  oif  IG  staff  Is  aJso  very  im- 
portant to  Commerce  IG  Mary  Bass  She  de- 
scribed her  present,  overall  situation:  "No 
satisfactory  curriculum  or  program  Is  de- 
voted to  producing  young  people  who  have 
auditing  and  Investigative  skills  required  to 
do  the  Job  we  have  to  do"  Such  a  curriculum 
would  have  to  include  "courses  on  criminal 
law  and  criminal  procedure.  Investigative 
techniques  psychology,  aocoiuitlng,  auditing, 
and  writing  skills" 

At  Interior,  the  IG  wants  "to  enhance  the 
.span  of  capabilities  and  apeclaltlee  available 
to  do  this  work  "  F>>r  example,  she  sees  a 
need   tor   mcH'e   stafT  expertise  In  occnputer 
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science  to  evaluate  the  department's  sjrstems 
and  to  provide  guidance  for  developing  com- 
puter systems  with  internal  controls  and 
security 

And  tirih.  tliey  must  overcome  the  ■'bu- 
reaucratic reluctance  of  the  auditors  and 
unestigalorb  to  work  together  closely.  The 
IG  law  has  caused  a  change  In  the  status 
quo  and  It  s  human  nature  not  to  like  to 
accept  change,  said  one  IG  Another  added. 
People  are  always  nervous  about  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  their  Jobs,  particularly 
when  they  don  t  Know  how  it  will  aflect 
them  personally   ■ 

Accomplishments 

Most  of  the  IGs  believe  their  biggest  ac- 
compUshmente  have  been  In  the  organiza- 
tional changes  they  have  made  and  the  key 
staff  they  have  added  Mary  Bass  the  only 
IG  of  those  uuervlewed  who  was  not  ap- 
pointed directly  frfni  iinother  Federal  Oov- 
enment  pK)sltion.  remarked  however,  that 
she  doesn't  consider  Increasing  a  staff  to  be 
an  accomplishment  She  says.  "This  ifi  the 
Federal  perspective,  an  accomplishment  is 
what  you  do  with  those  people  once  you  get 
them." 

At  labor.  IG  Knowles  believes  the  IG  of- 
fice can  make  long-term  contributions  by 
preventin»<  fraud  waste  and  abuse  In  Fed- 
eral programs  .so  she  thinks  "wed  better  be 
judged  liver  the  long  term  rather  than  look 
at  the  number  of  indiclment.fi"  O.SA  .s  Muel- 
lenberg  agrees.  "1  don  t  think  in  terms  of  so 
many  successful  investigations  and  so  many 
savings  of  million  of  dollars  " 

Organi/ationally.  the  IG  offices  Include  a 
number  of  different  types  of  new  units  In 
GSA.  the  Office  of  Special  Projects  has  seven 
attorney.s  and  a  few  investigators  and  audi- 
tors GSA's  new  Office  of  Inspections  will  have 
80  Inspectors  who  will  be  specialists  in  such 
areas  as  building,  leasing  and  automatic 
data  prnce.sslng 

Commerce  established  a  policy  unit  within 
the  IG  office  and  charged  It  with  developing 
and  coordinating  audits  and  Investigations 
policy  and  developing  new  mltatlves  to  com- 
bat fraud,  waste  and  abuse  In  the  depart- 
ment IG  Bass  al.so  establl.shed  an  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel,  which  provides,  for  the  ttrst 
time  within  the  department,  criminal  law 
and  investigative  expertise  She  also  estab- 
lished a  fraud  abatement  program  which  In- 
cludes initiating  or  .strengthening  a  fraud 
control  unit  applicable  management  Infor- 
mation systems  an  audit  leads  file,  and  ex- 
tended audit  .step.s 

The  DOT  IG  office  Is  the  only  one  which 
was  completely  reorganized  Four  audit  and 
three  Investigative  units,  which  were  pre- 
viously decentralized,  were  combined  to  form 
the  IG  staff  IG  Frank  Sato  has  "revised  the 
concept  of  operation  "  for  his  staff — they  now 
are  independent  and  operate  under  no  con- 
straints from  program  officials  in   the  field 

An  Innovative  organization  concept  devel- 
oped by  SBA's  Boucher  In  his  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Council — a  forum  which  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  ongoing  ex- 
change of  Ideas  between  SBA  employees  and 
the  IG  .\s  described  In  his  November  mem- 
orandum to  all  SBA  emiployees.  members  of 
the  advisory  council  will  meet  with  the  In- 
spector General  "to  Identify  and  discuss 
those  aspects  of  selected  programs  which 
are  susceptible  to  fraud  and  abuse  and  de- 
velop recommendations  by  which  their  In- 
ternal controls  and  management  could  be 
significantly  Improved  and  strengthened  ' 
The  Inspector  Genera!  will  forward  the  coun- 
cll's  substantive  program  and  operational 
recommendations  to  the  SBA  Administrator 
for  his  consideration  and  appropriate  action 

Membership  on  the  advisory  council  will 
be  voluntary  and  will  Include  SBA  employees 
at  all  levels  who  arc  experienced  experts  In 
the  particular  program  area  being  studied 

The  advisory  council  concept  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  SBA  Admln- 
Istratiir    In  a  memorandum   to  SBA  regions 


and  districts,  he  urged  ail  interested  SBA 
employees  to  volunteer  for  council  service 
He   believes   that   the  council   ""  will   pro- 

vide a  valuable  opportunity  for  SBA  em- 
ployees to  help  the  Inspector  General  s  Office 
Identify  the  practical  problems  encountered 
In  the  administration  of  SBA  programs  and 
to  assist  SBA  management  by  proposing  Im- 
provement and  constructive  alternatives  to 
our   current    operations  "" 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the  IQ  Advisory 
Council.  Boucher,  like  his  counterparts,  haj 
also  taken  steps  to  consolidate  audit  and  In- 
vestigative resources,  both  m  the  central  of- 
fice and  at  the  field  level  For  example,  he 
has  transferred  certain  positions  from 
smaller  field  offices  to  regional  SBA  centers 
of  activity  to  Improve  the  management  and 
administration  of  his  field  operations  and 
to  provide  a  more  timely  response  to  the 
audit  and  investigative  needs  of  the  IGs 
Office  and  SBA  program  officials. 

Another  step  which  Boucher  has  taken 
was  establishing  the  position  of  Counsel  to 
the  Inspector  General,  patterned  after  the 
one  at  Commerce  The  Counsel,  who  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  SBA  s  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
provides  the  IGs  staff  with  legal  guidance 
and  expertise  on  numerous  matters  related 
to  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General 

At  NASA.  Eldoii  Taylor  also  viewed  organi- 
zational changes  as  his  major  accomplish- 
ment as  IG  He  gives  a  high  priority  to  orga- 
nization and  management  "'to  provide  a 
strong  foundation  for  the  substantive  work 
of  the  office  "  Seven  regional  audit  offices  and 
four  Investigations  offices  were  consolidated 
Into  three  regions — an  arrangement  which 
Taylor  feels  "provides  greater  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  limited  staff  resources  and  per- 
mits the  IG  to  focus  audits  and  Investiga- 
tions activities  more  effectively  in  priority 
areas  "  Both  audit  and  Investigative  staffs 
are  now  located  physically  together  He  sees 
two  advantages  In  this:  (1)  overhead  costs 
will  be  reduced  and  l2»  different  perspec- 
tives will  be  brought  together — the  auditors' 
documentation  trial  technique  and  the  Inves- 
tigators" Interview  technique 

At  the  Department  of  Labor.  IG  Knowles 
Is  proud  that  "we've  started  planning  a  very 
good  office,  both  In  terms  of  quality  of  staff 
and  structure" 

June  Brown's  greatest  achievement  at  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  been  "to  provide 
professional  audit  Investigative  products 
that  are  accurate,  objective  studies  which 
agency  officials  can  rely  on  when  making 
management  decisions"  '"If  our  work  Isn't 
useful  to  those  who  mi:st  run  the  Depart- 
ment and  make  policy  decisions."  added 
Brown,  "then  there  is  no  reason  for  our  exist- 
ence "  Brown  feels  her  office  has  made  excel- 
lent progress  In  achieving  this  objective 
Personal  glimpses  of  the  new  IGs 

During  Mary  Bass'  confirmation  hearings 
Senator  John  Warner  noted  that  she  had  ac- 
complished much  during  her  career,  "bearing 
m  mmd.  and  I  say  this  with  sympathy  and 
compafsion.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  for  a 
lady  to  achieve  these  accomplishments."  Bass 
would  agree 

At  the  age  of  19.  Bass  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  She  stayed  at  the  uni- 
versity for  the  next  3  years  to  earn  her  law 
degree  For  the  next  several  years  she  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  social  service  agency  In 
Chicago 

Over  the  next  20  years,  the  opportunities 
for  women — or  their  lack — shaped  her  career 
For  example,  she  had  wanted  to  work  In  pub- 
lic law.  yet  she  Is  "not  certain  that  doing  so 
wasn't  dictated  by  the  fact  that  when  I 
graduated  from  law  school,  it  was  virtually 
Impossible  for  a  woman  to  get  a  Job  in  a  pri- 
vate firm  " 

After  time  out  to  start  a  family.  Bass'  law 
career  continued  in  1966  with  the  City  of 
New  York    From   1968  to   1969  she  was  with 


a  private  law  firm  in  I'aris  At  the  end  of 
1969.  she  returned  !.•  New  York  Cltys  law 
department  where  hhe  held  various  legal 
positions  Prior  to  her  appt/intrnent  as  In- 
.spector  General  Bass  served  for  almost  6 
years  as  General  Counsel  and  Vice  Chancel- 
lor for  Legal  Affairs  of  New  York  City  s  Board 
of  Higher  Education 

Bass  feels  her  experience  as  an  attorney 
for  a  large  public  Institution  prepared  her 
to  be  an  Inspector  General  She  notes  that 
the  problems  she  confronts  as  an  ICi  are  the 
same  problems  facing  any  large  organiza- 
tion. "Working  as  a  municipal  and  public 
lawyer  is  not  too  different  from  Federal  prac- 
tice: the  Board  nf  Higher  Education  with 
a  budget  of  »500  million,  had  the  same  kinds 
of  organizational  problems  as  the  Departmint 
of  Commerce."  Bass  believes  her  legal  back- 
ground also  helps  her  as  an  IG  because  It  has 
taught  her  to  think  logically  and  write 
precisely. 

She  has  not.  however,  had  specific  ex- 
perience in  auditing,  but  she  does  not  per- 
ceive this  to  be  a  serious  drawback  She 
says  she  has  a  'very  good  auditing  staff.' 
and  has  found  that  "auditing  Is  not  some- 
thing so  arcane  m  its  nature  that  the  kinds 
of  problems  it  addreshes  dun  t  occur  to  a  non- 
auditor  Also,  Bass  studied  accounting  both 
at  law  school  and  later  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Institute  for  Educational  Manage- 
ment. 

Through  no  initiative  of  her  own.  the 
White  House  contacted  Bass  to  ask  If  she 
would  be  Interested  In  being  considered  for 
an  IG  position  She  assumes  that  they  were 
motivated  by  three  facts  '  I  m  a  woman.  I 
was  General  Counsel  and  In.spector  General 
at  a  large  Institution,  and  I  m  good  "  She 
also  assumes  that  "If  someone  sought  to 
assemble  a  list  of  good  women — as  they  did — 
my  name  would  come  up  "  The  position  fit 
her  own  sense  of  morality,  her  own  abilities, 
and  offered  a  tremendous  challenge — so  she 
accepted. 

"Although  one  never  knows  what  the  fu- 
ture win  bring.""  at  age  44.  Bass  hopes  to  re- 
main as  Commerces  IG  at  least  until  the 
program  Is  well  established  She  considers 
the  position  to  be  extremely  important  and 
consequently,  wants  to  stay 

"More  evolutionary  than  revolutlona.y '"  Is 
the  way  Paul  Boucher  describes  how  his  IQ 
responsibilities  at  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration fit  Into  his  employment  pattern 
of  the  past  15  years  According  to  Boucher. 
In  the  midst  of  serious  problems  and  scan- 
dals surrounding  SBA's  business  develop- 
ment program,  the  SBA  Administrator  asked 
President  Carter  for  help  in  selecting  a  per- 
son for  the  IG  Job 

The  Administrator  didn't  want  a  "super- 
cop"':  he  wanted  "someone  who  can  look 
beyond  that — beyond  Just  saying  there's 
something  wrong  TTie  IG  must  also  say, 
here's  ho*  it  happened  and  here's  how  to 
fivold  it  In  the  future  '  " 

"Totally  out  of  the  blue."  then  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  Clvllettl  ap- 
proached Boucher,  who  had  ^  -n  working 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  si.  .e  1972,  and 
asked  If  he'd  be  Interested  m  having  his 
name  submitted  to  the  White  House  along 
with  others  for  consideration  as  IG  of  SBA 
After  quickly  reviewing  the  IG  legislation 
and  talking  to  professional  acquaintances 
who  had  worked  In  other  nonstatutory  lO 
offices.  Boucher  agreed 

He  felt  that  the  IG  position  at  SBA  "ap- 
peared to  be  a  natural  progression  of  what 
my  Inclinations  were  of  what  I'd  like  to 
do  .  I  viewed  It  as  a  new  challenge;  a 
new  opportunity  to  make  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  SBA  programs  and  operations  " 
Boucher  felt  privileged  to  be  considered  He 
describes  his  reaction  as  "pleased  that  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Clvllettl  and  Attorney 
General  Bell  wished  to  recommend  me  to  the 
President  "■ 

Du'lng  his  15  years  of  service  with  the 
Federal  Government,  Boucher  gained  consld- 
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erable  experl?nce  In  all  facets  of  Investiga- 
tive and  prosecutive  functions  covering  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  criminal  statutes  Af- 
ter recel'lng  his  B  S  degree  from  Merrimack 
College  in  1963.  Boucher  was  on  active  duty 
in  the  US  Army  until  January  1964  His 
civilian  service  then  began  as  a  Special  Agent 
with  Naval  Intelligence,  now  the  US  Naval 
Investigative  Service,  and  until  1970,  he  en- 
gaged m  a  wide  range  of  criminal  and  coun- 
terintelligence Investigations  and  operations 
After  receiving  his  law  degree  from  Suffolk 
University  Law  School  In  1969  and  being 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Bar  In 
early  1970.  Bovic  ler  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Investigative  service  Headquarters  In  Alex- 
andria. Virginia,  to  become  that  agency  s 
staff  legal  advisor  In  that  capacity,  he  pro- 
vided legal  guidance  to  the  Service's  world- 
wide Investigative  staff  and  served  as  the 
counselor  to  the  Director  of  the  Naval  In- 
vestigative Service 

From  May  1972  to  July  1979  Boucher  was 
on  the  staff  of  th?  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  first  as  a  trial  attorney 
and  later  (June  1975 1  as  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  General  Crimes  Section 

In  providing  evidence  of  his  qualifications 
during  his  confirmi^tion  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Boucher  noted.  "In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  prosecutive  functions, 
standing  alone  cannot  and  have  not  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  certain  crimes,  the  role 
of  the  General  Crimes  Section  has  been  ex- 
panded In  a  significant  manner  as  a  result 
of  its  active  Involvement  In  the  Initiation 
and  Implementation  of  various  crime  pre- 
vention and  deterrent  programs  "  Similarly 
In  SBA  Boucher  sees  his  biggest  challenge 
as  assisting  In  management  and  leadership 
and  trying  to  effect  long-term  Improvement 
In  the  management  of  SBA's  programs 

While  at  Justice.  Boucher  distinguished 
himself  when  he  was  requested  by  two  At- 
torneys General  to  direct  the  efforts  of  at- 
torneys a.sslgned  to  Investigate  violations  of 
Federal  laws  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency.  National  Security  Agency.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  other  U-S  In- 
telligence and  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions His  experience  In  organizing,  man- 
aging, and  directing  the  efforts  of  these 
significant  tusk  forces  as  well  as  his  super- 
visory responsibilities  as  Section  Chief  gave 
him  what  he  believes  to  be  a  solid  back- 
ground for  his  "basically  management  role"' 
as  SBA  s  IG 

At  age  37  the  youngest  of  the  Inspectors 
General.  Boucher  will  "have  to  let  the  future 
take  care  of  Itself  "  He  considers  himself  a 
career  Government  emploree  "serving  on  a 
presidential  appointment  but  not  serving  as 
a  political  appointee  "  and  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  career  of  Government  service  He 
has  set  no  fixed  term  as  to  his  stay  at  SBA 
enjoys  the  challenges  and  responsibilities 
which  go  with  being  the  Inspector  General, 
and  plans  to  remain  there  "'in  order  to  ac- 
complish "Aha!  Id  like  to  accomplish  "  Where 
would  Boucher  like  to  go  after  SBA''  "I  don't 
have  any  set  plans  a.s  to  where  I  go  from 
here."  he  says  For  the  present,  however,  he 
likes  "being  Independent  and  assisting  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  and  changes  In  SBA   " 

Judge  Glbbs  Brown  believes  that  almost 
everything  In  Government  operates  on  a 
system;  therefor?,  understanding  these  sys- 
tems Is  essential  to  fulfilling  the  very  basic 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act, 

Brown's  business  history  and  governmen- 
tal service  have  provided  her  with  the 
strengths  and  exp>erlence  needed  for  each  of 
the  areas  of  expertise  the  law  .sp>elled  out  for 
the  Inspectors  General:  "accounting,  audit- 
ing, financial  analysis  law.  management 
anplysls,  public  administration  or  in- 
vestigations." In  private  Industrv  she 
was  assistant  comptroller  of  an  International 


company,  staff  accountant  for  a  public  ac- 
counting firm,  and  college  accounting  In- 
structor Her  Government  service  includee 
accounting,  auditing,  and  systems  develop- 
ment From  1972  to  1975.  she  established  and 
headed  internal  audit  operations  at  the  Navy 
Finance  Center  In  Cleveland  For  the  next 
year  she  was  Chief  of  Financial  Systems 
Design.  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  Denver  Before  be- 
coming Interiors  Inspector  General.  Brown 
spent  3  years  at  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  Den\er  where  she  directed 
the  designing,  programming,  documenting, 
and  implementing  of  a  new  integrated  p;  y 
personnel  system  to  be  used  by  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies 

Brown  received  her  Juris  Doctor  degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver  School  of  Law 
where  she  majored  in  natural  resources  She 
also  holds  a  master  s  in  business  administra- 
tion and  a  bachelor's  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration from  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity, where  she  graduated  summa  cum  laude. 
While  pursuing  her  education  she  received 
the  University's  highest  honor,  the  Presi- 
dents Award,  and  the  Raulston  Award,  given 
to  the  out.standing  senior  from  the  Colleges 
of  Business  and  Economics  as  well  as  a 
graduate  teaching  fellowship  She  is  a  CPA. 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants  and  is  serving  her 
third  year  on  the  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Accountants'  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Ethics  Board  Brown 
received  her  three  degrees  by  attending  col- 
lege, graduate,  and  law  school  at  night  over 
the  course  of  10  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  raising  her  family  and  working  full- 
time 

Interior's  IG  believes  her  accounting  and 
systems  design  experience  together  with  her 
legal  training  are  useful  In  successfully  exe- 
cuting the  Inspector  General  responsibilities 
Being  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, she  dlscus.sed  the  prospects  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  position  with  Secretary 
Cecil  Andrus  and  her  congressional  repre- 
.sentatlves  from  Colorado  and  was  encour- 
aged to  apply  for  the  position  An  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  the  IG  legislation.  Brown 
had  also  prepared  legislative  comments  on  the 
draft  bill  for  the  As.soclation  of  Government 
,\ccountants 

At  46.  Brown  be'leves  she  has  many  more 
years  to  contribute  "Im  still  trying  to  meet 
my  potential  ""  After  she  has  met  the  de- 
mands of  this  Job.  she  expects  to  look  for 
another  opportunity  full  of  challenge  She 
acknowledges.  "A  lot  of  it  Is  up  to  me  and 
my  ability  to  perform  Since  I  Intend  to  per- 
form, I  assume  I'll  have  other  options  " 

The  feminist  perspective  of  MarJorle  Fine 
Knowles  causes  her  to  have  "a  good  deal  of 
skepilci.sm  about  institutions'  goals  and  mo- 
tives "  and  a  different  understanding  of  the 
way  society  is  structured  "  In  mo.st  placet, 
where  she  has  been,  women  were  a  clear 
minority. 

Prior  to  her  appointment  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  the  Department  of  Labor.  Knowles 
had  served  I'j  years  as  the  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Coun.sel  for  the  Inspector  General  Di- 
vision at  HEW  During  that  time,  she  was 
also  involved  in  discussions  of  the  recruit- 
ment of  IGs  When  the  call  came  from  the 
White  House  asking  If  she  would  be  inter- 
ested In  an  IG  position.  Knowles  says  "1 
was  pleased,  but  I  knew  It  would  be  an  enor- 
mous challenge  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  "' 

Knowles.  who  is  40  years  old  was  edu- 
cated at  Smith  College  She  graduated  In 
1960  magna  cum  laude  and  earned  member- 
ship m  Phi  Beta  Kappa  She  then  attended 
RpdcUffe  College  Graduate  School  for  2  years 
as  a  candidate  for  a  Ph  D  In  government. 
and  after  transferring  to  Harvard's  Law 
School  received  her  LI.  B  cum  laude  In  1965 
Knowles  clerked  for  a  District  Judge  In  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  and  served  as 
a  US.  Attorney  In  the  Civil  Division  for  the 


Southern  District  of  New  York  She  left  the 
US  Attorneys  Office  after  less  than  a  year 
to  be  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  New 
York  County  Although  she  had  wanted  to 
work  in  the  Criminal  Division  as  an  Assist- 
ant US  Attorney,  "only  men  were  allowed 
to  work  there." 

From  1970  to  1972.  Knowles  was  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Joint  Foundation  Support. 
Inc  in  New  York  City  This  organization 
provided  professional  and  administrative 
staff  for  five  foundailons  that  focused  pri- 
marily on  projects  designed  :o  foster  equality 
of  opportunity  for  rural  and  urban  poor  peo- 
ple Before  her  appointment  as  IG  Knowles 
was  a  tentu-ed  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Law  School  FYom  1976  to 
1977.  she  was  also  an  American  Council  on 
Education  Fellow  in  Academic  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  Knowles'  work  experiences 
her  participation  in  community  and  public 
service  activities  also  enhanced  her  qualifi- 
cations For  example  she  sits  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Ms  Foundation  for  'Women 
and  formerly  served  on  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Women  s  Political  Caucus 
She  has  also  served  as  Chair  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Women's  Rights  Project  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Knowles.  like  each  of  the  six  other  In- 
spector Generals  interviewed  does  not  be- 
lieve she  would  leave  her  position  because  of 
a  change  in  administration  She  will  leave 
"only  t)ecause  of  a  change  in  what  I  can 
contribute." 

Her  personal  predilections  are  against 
long-term  career  planning  Three  years  ago. 
she  explains,  statutory  IG  p>ositions  did  not 
exist  If  at  that  time  she  had  planned  what 
she  wanted  to  be  doing  3  years  from  then, 
she  points  out  she  would  not  now  be  the 
IG  at  Latior  "So  I  don't  do  this  kind  of 
thinking    Life  is  too  unpredictable  " 

Under  the  crlcumstances.  Kurt  Muellen- 
Ijerg  decided  saying  "no"  to  the  President 
would  be  very  dlffic-ult 

When  asked  to  become  Inspector  General 
at  GS.A  Muellenberg  had  been  Chief  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, lie  was  quite  happy  there  ""All  I  knew 
about  GSA  and  it,s  scandals  was  what  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  " 

The  President  had  asked  Attorney  General 
Bell  to  give  him  a  list  of  candidates  for  IG 
of  GSA  Bell  asked  Muellenberg  if  he  d  be 
interested  m  the  Job  In  reading  the  IG  Act, 
Muellent>erg  discovered  that  the  IG  s  respon- 
sibilities go  beyond  investigations  and  in- 
spections; he  sensed  a  requirement  for  spe- 
cial management  expertLse  Although  not 
trained  as  a  manager  "In  the  sense  of  going 
to  the  Ken.nedy  School  of  Government'  he  Is 
"not  altogether  clear  that  management  tjy 
common  sense  Isn't  Just  as  good  as  manage- 
ment by  objectives  '  Bell  and  OMB  Director 
James  Mclntyre  told  him  they  thought  his 
organized  crime  program  wa:  very  well  man- 
aged, and  that  was  a  sufficient  testimonial  to 
his  management  capabilities 

.Mter  his  Initial  surprise  at  being  consid- 
ered for  the  Job.  Muellenberg  had  mixed  feel- 
ings at  leaving  the  Department  where  he  had 
worked  for  14  years  and  which  he  highly  re- 
garded Nonetheless,  he  was  confident  that 
he  could  make  a  real  contribution  at  GSA 
and  decided  to  take  on  tiie  new  responsibili- 
ties because  "it's  terrl'oly  gratifying  for  a 
Federal  career  employee  to  be  asked  by  the 
President  to  take  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment." 

Muellenberg's  background — mainly  In  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution — made  him  a 
good  IG  candidate  for  a  GSA  beset  with  nu- 
merous allegations  of  scandals  Born  in  Ger- 
many in  1932  Muellenberg  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1952  For  the  next  4  years 
he  was  on  active  duty  in  the  US  Air  Force 
After  receiving  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
(1958)    and  an   LL£     (1961)    from  the  Uni- 
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verelty  of  Marvland  he  wdrked  us  a  trial  at- 
torney at  the  Ilepartmeru  of  Justice  In  the 
Criminal  Dlvlslon'-s  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  In  1968  and  for  much 
of  1969.  he  served  in  Detroit  as  Deputy  At- 
torney in  CharKe  of  the  Department's  Orga- 
nized Crime  Strike  Force  and  In  Cleveland 
as  Attorney  In  Charge  of  the  Strike  Force  In 
September  1970  Muellentierg  returned  to 
Washlni^ton  where  he  served  for  9  years  as 
Deputy  Chief  and  then  Chief  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  In 
1976  he  acted  briefly  (10  months)  as  Chief 
of  the  Criminal  Division's  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Section. 

For  all  his  experience,  however.  Muellen- 
berg  Is  finding  that  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to 
meld  into  a  team  organizational  structures 
such  a.s  audit  and  Investigative  stafis  that 
had  previously  »-T:)rked  .separately  "I'm  not 
sure  you  could  hold  a  Job  like  this  for  more 
than  4  or  5  years  and  still  be  effective  . 
You'd  be  so  burned  out.  you'd  be  better  off 
to  leave  "  After  hie  first  few  months,  however. 
Muellenberg  has  no  plans  to  leave 

After  Initial  interviews  at  several  depart- 
ments. Frank  Sato  told  the  White  House  he 
was  not  Interested  In  becoming  an  Inspector 
General  He  had  been  with  the  Department 
audit  organization  for  almost  25  years,  where 
he  had  served  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Defense  i  Audit)  and  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Audit  Service  In  that  capacity 
he  had  a  greater  responsibility  than  some  of 
the  IG  Jotjs  for  which  the  White  House  was 
considering  him 

What,  changed  his  mind'"  "Vice  President 
Mondale  called  me  to  convey  the  Presidents 
request  that  I  take  the  position  and  help 
him  restore  the  credibility  and  public  con- 
fidence In  the  business  of  government.  This 
he  considered  one  of  his  top  priorities,  and 
I  then  accepted  the  challenge  the  Job  of- 
fered " 

Of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
the  White  House  asked  him  to  consider.  Sato 
chose  the  Department  of  Transportation.  His 
experience  in  auditing  as  opposed  to  Inves- 
tigating, makes  him  "right  for  this  Job  be- 
cause we  haven't  had  the  experience  of  fraud 
cases  in  this  Department  Because  90  percent 
of  the  work  in  an  IG  organization  Is  audit 
work,  and  a  predominance  of  the  staff  Is 
auditors,  my  extensive  background  In  audit 
gives  me  a  leg  up  on  this  kind  of  work" 

Several  people  had  submitted  Sato's  name 
to  the  White  Hou.se  for  IG  consideration  In- 
cluding the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Institute  and  Is  active  on  a  variety  of  com- 
mittees I  Sato  Is  National  President  of  the 
Association  of  Government  Accountants  and 
serves  on  the  Presidents  Executive  Group 
to  Combat  Fraud  and  Waste  In  Government 

Born  In  the  State  of  Washington  51  years 
ago.  he  received  a  B  A  degree  In  business 
administration  with  a  major  In  accounting 
from  the  University  of  Washington  He  be- 
lame  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  undertook  graduate  studies 
In  engineering  and  management  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    California    In    Los    Angeles 

In  1955.  after  spending  several  months  with 
a  CPA  firm  In  Tacoma,  Washington.  Sato 
worked  with  the  US  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 
In  Washington.  California,  and  Washington. 
DC  (a  position  he  held  for  almost  11  years  I 
In  1965.  he  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  where  he  worked  for 
14  years  In  positions  of  Increasing  responsi- 
bility: Director  for  Special  Activity  Audits 
(1965-1969).  Director  for  Audit  Operations 
(1969-1971).  Director  of  Defense  Agencies 
Audits  (1971  197.'?).  Deputy  Comptroller  for 
Audit  Operations  (1973  1974)  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Audit  (1974- 
1979)  nnd  Director  of  Defense  Audit  Serv- 
ice  (1977   1979) 

Sato  plans  to  stay  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  "until  »uch  time  as  the  of- 


fice  Is   set    up   and   running  When   Im 

through  here  and  gone  the  tjest  compliment 
would  be  that  I've  set  up  a  real  professional 
outfit  to  carry  out  the  task   " 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle,  "stay- 
ing In  this  Job  4  or  5  years  Is  enough  "  Had 
Sato  not  taken  the  TO  Joh.  he  would  have  re- 
tired In  5  years  Like  the  other  lOs.  he  does 
not  plan  to  resign  If  the  administration 
should  change  "In  my  Judgment,  right  cr 
wrong  waste  and  fraud  and  mismanagement 
aren't  Republican  or  Democrat.  Tliey  don't 
revolve  around  political  affiliation  1  see  no 
problems  with  a  change  In  Secretary  " 

Eldon  (Ed)  Taylor  Is  the  only  Inspector 
General  who  does  not  have  a  background 
In  auditing,  law.  or  Investigations  In  fact 
his  public  administration  experience  caused 
him  some  difficulty  In  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  The  IG  Act.  however, 
specifically  Included  public  administration 
as  one  of  the  fields  of  "demonstrated  ability  " 
for  IGs.  Ultimately  the  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously to  confirm  him 

As  agency  missions  and  programs  differ. 
so  should  the  background  of  their  IGs  ac- 
cording to  Taylor  What  NASA  needs  In  an 
IG,  he  believes,  is  an  ability  to  build  an 
organization  that  can  perform  audits  useful 
to  program  management  In  a  scientific  and 
technological  environment  Taylor's  experi- 
ence appears  well  matched  to  these  needs 

Taylor  has  devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  public  administra- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  He  entered  the 
Federal  service  at  the  age  of  19  as  an  ac- 
counting clerk  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search In  the  decade  that  followed,  he  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  active  duty  with  the  U  S 
Air  Force  and  served  in  several  accounting 
and  budgeting  positions  as  a  civilian  with 
tho  Navy  Department  While  working  for  the 
Government.  Taylor  pursued  his  academic 
study  of  public  administration  He  re- 
ceived both  his  B  S  degree  and  his  MA  de- 
gree In  public  administration  from  American 
University 

From  1960  to  1970.  Taylor  worked  for 
NASA,  where  he  held  several  managerial  and 
budget  positions  For  8  years  he  was  Direc- 
tor of  Program  Review  and  Resources  Man- 
agement In  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications.  During  this  period,  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  planning  and  budgeting  of 
all  early  unmanned  spac;  and  launch  vehicle 
programs 

In  1970.  Taylor  was  detailed  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  help  establish 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
( EPA ) .  He  later  became  EPA's  first  Deputy 
Assistant,  Administrator  for  Resources  Man- 
agement In  1973.  Taylor  transferred  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF).  where 
he  was  Deputy  Assistant  Director  and  then 
Assistant    Director    for    Administration 

When  Taylor  learned  that  career  civil  serv- 
ants were  eligible  for  IG  positions,  he  asked 
that  his  iiEune  be  included  He  expressed  a 
preference  for  NASA,  since  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  professional  life  in  the  science 
and  technology  field  Althotigh  he  enjoyed 
his  position  at  NSF.  Taylor  believed  that  the 
opportunity  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  the  first  Inspector  General 
organization  at  NASA  was  something  he'd 
been  striving  for  as  a  public  administrator 
"It  was  that  unique,  creative  aspect  that 
tipped  the  scales  and  encouraged  me  to 
compete  " 

Taylor  feels  a  special  responsibility  to  his 
profession  to  perform  his  job  well,  to  pave 
'he  way  for  future  public  administrators 
He  believes  that  an  individual  with  strong 
managerial  ability  and  broad  experience  In 
public  administration  can  succeed  as  an  IG 
and  that  he  or  she  can  develop  sufficient 
expertise  In  the  audit  and  Investigations  field 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  experts  carrying 
out  these  tasks. 

What  does  £0  year  old  Taylor  have  In  mind 


for  the  future'  "Although  no  one  lasts  In 
this  Job  Indefinitely."  he  answered.  "I  don't 
have  any  plans  to  leave  I  may  even  stay  be- 
yond   the    voluntary    retirement    age  " 

CONCLUSION 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral.' The  next  couple  of  years  will  Ije  cru- 
cial for  them  to  demonstrate  the  administra- 
tion's "concerted  effort  to  root  out  fraud, 
abuse  and  waste  In  all  Government  pro- 
grams "  At  this  point,  the  new  IGs  have  not 
been  in  office  long  enough  nor  been  given 
sufficient  resources  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  the  organizational  and  staffing 
changes  which  they  proudly  described  None- 
theless, the  ultimate  test  of  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  In  each  department 
agency  will  be  based  on  the  concepts  devel- 
oped and  policies  implemented  by  the  first 
people  In  these  positions  Undoubtedly,  the 
successes  they  have  In  executing  their  re- 
sponsibilities win  be  the  subject  of  future 
OAO  work  # 
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INVESTIGATIVE  METHODS 

•  Mr  PELL  Mr.  Pre.sident,  thi.s  morning 
in  the  Senate  several  of  my  colleagues 
addressed  the  qiip.stion  of  the  investiga- 
tive methods  u.sed  by  Federal  agents  in 
what  has  be.-ome  knoR'n  ns  the  "Ab- 
scam"  investigr.tion.s 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  accordingly  I 
do  not  intend  to  judge  or  explore  the  fine 
legal  distinctions  that  apparently  are 
made  in  deciding  questions  of  entf^p- 
ment  under  the  law  and  coun  precedents 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senat-e.  however. 
I  do  have  some  common.sense  concerns 
about  the  methods  that  have  or  might 
be  used  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

First,  it  .lust  does  not  seem  right  to  me 
if  police  authorities  approach  any  citi- 
zen with  ofTers  of  hupe  sums  of  money 
to  perform  an  illeqal  or  unethical  act  to 
lest  the  citizen's  resistance  to  t<'nipta- 
tion  Such  a  tactic.  I  think,  is  particu- 
larly repuKnant  when  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  citizen  being  seduced  has 
ever  committed  an  illesal  or  unethical 
act  or  even  indicated  a  uillmcnes.s  to  do 
so.  That  just  strikes  me  as  a  wrong  thin); 
for  a  law  enforcement  agency  to  do  to 
any  citizen. 

Second.  I  believe  there  are  particular 
dangers  if  this  kind  of  investigative 
method  is  used  by  an  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  relation  to  Members  of  Congress 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  and  should 
not  be  above  the  law  But  one  nefd  not 
have  a  very  long  memory  to  recall  the 
days  when  the  Direct(^)r  of  the  F^I  kept 
a  dossier  on  every  Member  of  Congress 
with  the  obiective  of  intimidation. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  a  re- 
turn to  those  days 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  these  issues 
while  legal  issues  involving  the  so-called 
Abscam  cases  are  before  the  courts,  but 
I  believe  the  general  concerns  which  I 
have  expressed  are  worthy  of  serious 
thought  not  only  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  by  every  .American  • 


A  CALL  TO  ARMS 


•  Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal 
of  October  1980  is  an  article  A  Call 
to  -Arms.  "  written  by  former  US  Ambas- 
sador. Leon  Poullada.  who  now  is  serving 


UMI 


as  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Northern  Arizona  University.  It  is  as  al- 
ways a  very  well  wTitten  piece,  showing 
a  lot  of  good  mtelligence  and  thought, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
opportunity  and  benefit  of  reading  it. 
The  article  follows ; 

A  Call  to  Asm.s 
(By  Leon  B    Poullada  i 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Vance's  plain- 
tive cry  at  Harvard  emphasizes  the  cruel 
fact  that  as  secretary  of  statt  he  was  ap- 
parently unable  to  make  the  case  for  a  strong 
diplomacy  to  the  president  and  the  nation  s 
political  leaders  But  It  is  unfair  to  expect 
any  secretary  of  state  or  the  political  leader- 
ship to  formulate  a  cogent  and  well-anicu- 
lated  plan  to  rebuild  our  diplomatic  arm 
Secretaries  of  state  oome  and  go  and  while  In 
ofllce  they  are  too  swamped  with  crises  and 
beleaguered  with  urgent  meetings  and  for- 
eign travel  to  formulate  long-term  measures 
to  salvage  our  anemic,  emaciated  diplomatic 
establishment  It  Is  up  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Itself  to  those  who  know  the  details  and 
complexities  of  our  own  needs  to  put  forward 
such  a  plan  and  clothe  !t  In  an  appropriate 
and  compelling  argumentation  touching  the 
core  of  our  vital  national  Interests  It  Is  logi- 
cal and  indeed  essential  for  the  American 
Foreign  Service  As.soclatlon.  as  the  recog- 
nized representative  of  our  career  diplomats, 
to  undertake  this  task 

We  now  have,  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  a  secretary  of  state  with  the  political 
stature  and  legislative  clout  to  rebuild  and 
revivify  our  diplomacy  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity- not  to  be  missed  But  we  have  to 
tell  him  what  we  need  and  why  it  Is  Impor- 
tant enough  to  engage  his  attention  and  al- 
legiance In  his  maiden  speech  to  the  depart- 
ment Secretary  Muskle  said : 

The  conditions  of  your  service  will  be  a 
serious  Interest  of  mine  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  your  views 

Then  he  added : 

1  don't  Intend  to  contribute  to  silence  And 
I   doubt    very   much    that   yo'i   will 

AFSA  president  Kenneth  Bleakley  re- 
sponded 

We  win  be  looking  to  you  for  help  and  sup- 
port and  coming  to  you  in  an  inspired  and 
I  hope,  responsible  way  and  telling  you  what 
we  need  to  provide  the  kind  of  institution 
that  we  need  In  order  to  advance  United 
States'  foreign  policy  Interests  In  the  decade 
ahead 

This  exchange  Is  a  clear  Invitation  for  the 
professionals  to  tell  it  like  It  Is  to  our  vigor- 
ous and  politically  potent  secretarv 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  decline  of 
American  prestige  abroad  or  the  frequent 
diplomatic  debacles  of  recent  times  c^n 
doubt  that  American  diplomacy  has  fallen 
Into  a  sorry  state  This  Is  the  result  of  a  long 
decline  In  resources  and  capabilities  followed 
by  a  loBs  of  our  political  leaders'  confidence 
In  diplomacy  as  our  first  line  of  defense 
Piecemeal  reforms  have  produced  onlv  mar- 
ginal results 

Tlie  new  Foreign  Service  Act,  while  a  pro- 
gressive piece  of  legislation  Improving  per- 
sonnel benefits  and  terms  o'  service  does 
not  touch  the  fundamental  problems  of 
an  inadequate  diplomacy  What  Is  needed 
now  Is  vibrant  and  persuasive  call  to  arms 
fornuilated  by  the  professions  themselves 
Such  a  plan  calls  for  continultv  and  politi- 
cal commitment 

As  diplomacy  Itself  Is  a  deeply  political 
process  .so  any  fundamental  reform  of  the 
diplomatic  establishment  requires  consistent 
and  skillful  political  action  What  Is  needed 
then  is  a  political  platform  which  the  Asso- 
ciation can  take  to  the  secretarv  and  to  the 
political  leadership  It  would  be  Interesting 
'■T  AFSA  to  poll  Us  worldwide  membership 


to  see  how  much  support  It  would  muster 
I  suggest  the  following  essential  elements  for 
such  a  platform 

PKEAUBLE 

Under  our  constitution  the  president  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  conducting 
the  nation's  foreign  relations  Too  often  In 
the  past,  presidents  have  tried  to  cope  with 
foreign  problems  by  relying  primarily  on 
military  solutions  These  have.  In  the  long 
run.    proved    costly    and    counterproductive 

We  need  a  strong  defense  but  our  primary 
problem  is  to  cope  with  the  exceedingly 
complex  and  sensitive  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  which  threaten  world  stability 
and  peace 

For  example,  although  our  knee-jerk  re- 
sponse to  the  Middle  East  crisis  has  been 
to  beef  up  our  military  presence  In  the  area. 
in  fact  the  problems  of  the  Gulf  states  are 
primarily  ones  of  political  modernization 
and  economic  and  social  development 

Without  Internal  stability  and  diplomatic 
ccxjperation  American  military  presence  will 
only  exacerbate  the  problems  of  this  volatile 
region  Military  solutions  are  rarely  effective 
to  meet  threats  of  this  kind  The  nuclear 
stalemate  and  the  risks  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion compel  us  to  seek  other  solutions  to 
world  tensions  Unwise  use  of  military  op- 
tions, as  In  Vietnam,  have  cost  the  nation 
dearly   In   blood   and   treasure. 

They  have  disrupted  our  economy,  alien- 
ated our  youth,  unbalanced  our  budgets 
and  debased  our  coinage.  As  world  tensions 
have  escalated,  our  tendency  to  build  vast 
unproductive  weapons  systems  has  pre- 
vented our  seeking  out  the  root  causes  of 
tensions  and  by  skillful  diplomacy  taming 
them 

Our  national  security  rests  on  the  triad 
of  a  first-class  military  capability,  an  alert 
intelligence  service  and  a  vigorous,  expert 
diplomacy  If  one  of  these  legs  is  weak  or 
missing  the  stool  will  collapse  For  a  long 
time  our  diplomatic  capability  has  been  the 
weak  leg  It  Is  disconcerting  and  mystifying 
to  note  that  In  the  midst  of  a  presidential 
campaign  only  military  preparedness  and 
intelligence  readiness  are  even  mentioned 
by  any   of   the   major  candidates 

An  Inadequate  and  demoralized  diplomatic 
establishment  is  not  even  apprehended  as 
an  issue  If  our  national  security  interests 
are  to  be  protected  we  need  another  kind 
of  troops  to  man  our  first  line  of  defense 

We  must  develop  a  'rapid  deployment 
force  "  of  disciplined  people  especially 
trained  In  the  arts  of  negotiation  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  They  must 
be  highly  sensitive  to  foreign  cultures  and 
yet  have  a  deep  understanding  of  America 
They  must  combine  the  best  of  American 
ideals  with  an  equally  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  foreign  languages  and  cultural 
values  They  must  be  skilled  in  political 
maneuver  They  must  act  as  bridges  be- 
tween cultures  and  as  ball  bearings  for 
the  smcK)th  flow  of  International  transac- 
tions One  would  think  that  the  grave 
shortcjDmings  of  such  national  security 
capabilities  might  well  constitute  a  prime 
campaign  issue 

Of  course  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  was  created  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  providing  the  American  govern- 
ment with  professional  experts  trained  In 
these  essential  skills  But  It  has  not  been 
able  tx)  fulfill  Its  mission  l)ecause  It  has 
been  deprived  of  talent,  facilities  and  re- 
sources needed  to  accomplish  lis  essential 
tasks  While  it  Is  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  president  and  his  political  advisers 
to  formulate  foreign  policies,  the  transla- 
tion of  these  policies  Into  tangible  Interna- 
tional actions  requires  the  expert  operations 
of  Foreign  Service  professionals 

There  Is  an  Important  difference  between 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy.  Foreign  pol- 
icy   determines    national    goals;     diplomacy 


translates  these  goals  into  action  Foreign 
policy  is  the  primary  responsibilitv  of  the 
nations  political  leaders  Diplomacy  is  the 
specialty  of  professional  diplomats  Both 
must  contribute  their  talents  to  a  smooth 
and  successful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
An  analysis  of  our  foreign  relations  in  re- 
cent times  demonstrates  that  many  failures 
are  caused  not  by  flawed  foreign  policies  but 
by  inept  diplomacy  Our  foreign  policies, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  good  ones 
but  the  strategies,  tactics  and  maneuvers 
by  which  they  have  t)een  translated  into 
action  have  often  been  clumsy  and  ama- 
teurish The  main  reason  for  this  poor  per- 
formance is  that  our  professional  diplomats 
have  often  been  bypassed  and  their  expert 
advice  Ignored.  Delicate  and  intricate  dip- 
lomatic Initiative  have  been  bpjidled  by 
inexperienced   though    talented    amateurs 

Everyone,  regardless  of  experience  or 
training,  considers  himself  quite  capable  of 
handling  the  most  delicate  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations 'i'et  It  is  not  easy  to  transplant 
talent  from  the  ivory  tower,  the  law  office 
or  the  executive  suite  to  the  operating  com- 
plexities of  tranficultural  International  di- 
plomacy and  we  can  no  longer  afford  on-the- 
job  training  in  this  vital  area. 

THE    PLJ4TFOEM 

To  forge  a  diplomatic  arm  that  Is  the  best 
in  the  world  we  need  a  bold  extensive,  crea- 
tive and  Imaginative  plan  The  essentials  of 
such  a  plan  would  be: 

1  Our  diplomacy  must  be  professionalized 
at  all  levels  of  operation  As  a  start  the  pres- 
ident's national  security  adviser  should  be 
a  top  active  or  retired  diplomat  assisted  by 
a  mixed  staff  of  outside  talent  and  diplo- 
matic professionals  with  expert  language 
and  area  capabilities  and  experience  This 
arrangement  would  insure  that : 

a  The  secretary  of  state  Is  the  only  voice 
speaking  for  the  president  on  foreign  affairs 

b  The  national  security  staff  Is  a  healthy 
mixture  of  the  highest  professional  compe- 
tence and  vigorous  fresh  ideas  from  the 
outside. 

c  An  institutional  framework  for  profes- 
sional diplomacy  Is  created  In  the  White 
House  similar  in  prestige  and  professional 
quality  to  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  for  the 
military. 

d  The  decisions  for  implementing  policy 
would  have  the  Input  of  professionals  with 
expert  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  world 
and  country  In  question 

2  The  entire  Foreign  Service  personnel 
structure  must  be  strengthened  from  top  to 
bottom  Intake  of  Junior  officers  must  be 
greatly  expanded  and  the  entry  system  re- 
vised It  is  unconscionable,  given  the  geo- 
metric expansion  of  responsibilities  and  in- 
ternational activity,  that  the  Foreign  Service 
should  have  fewer  officers  now  than  25  years 
ago. 

3.  Intensive  training  in  diplomatic  skills 
should  be  imparted  to  officers  and  staff  at 
all  levels  of  their  careers  At  present  many 
career  Foreign  Service  officers  are  not  really 
professional  dlploQiats  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty  what  consti- 
tutes the  essential  elements  of  their  pro- 
fession They  ply  their  trade  by  the  seat  of 
their  pants,  resorting  to  ad  hoc  expedients 
and  crisis  reactions  An  expanded  corps 
would  make  professional  training  jxieslble 
by  alleviating  the  "man  In  motion"  problem 
and  relieving  the  pressure  to  fill  vacancies 
at  the  expense  of  training  slots  Since  It  is 
clear  that  universities  do  not  offer  educa- 
tion In  the  basic  professional  skills  of  diplo- 
macy, all  Junior  officers  land  many  mid- 
career  and  senior  ones  as  well)  would  re- 
ceive in-depth  and  rigorous  training  In 

a.  Analytical  Reporting  This  Is  where  the 
diplomat  can  make  his  most  meaningful 
contribution  to  policy-making  PolltlcaJ 
leaders  cannot  make  wise  policies  unless 
they  know  wtaat  Is  out  there  and  what  to 
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expect  Most  Foreign  Service  reporting  Is 
narrative  and  topical  Some  of  It  may  be 
interesting  but  journallsu  can  do  a  better 
and  faster  Job  and  as  a  t>asls  for  maHliig 
p<illry  It  Is  of  little  use  Accurate  analysis 
and  trend  forecasting,  on  the  other  hand. 
must  be  the  basis  for  wise  policy  and  (more 
importantly)    for  preventive  dlplonnacy 

b  Negotiation  This  Is  a  principal  diplo- 
matic activity  whether  of  the  Junior  consu- 
lar omcer  dlcKerlng  to  spring  an  American 
from  the  local  Jail  or  of  an  ambassador  at 
an  international  conference  It  Is  also  a  core 
skill  required  for  conflict  management  and 
prevention  It  should  not  be  left  to  on-the- 
job  training  There  Is  a  vast  body  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  and  the  fledgling  dlplo- 
iniit  must  master  It  In  a  rapid  and  organized 
manner 

c  Cross-cultural  Operations  This  skill  Is 
what  distinguishes  diplomats  from  lawyers 
or  labor  relations  counselors  The  diplomat 
must  bridge  his  own  and  a  foreign  culture, 
acting  as  "Interpreter"  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  Is  a  vital  element  In  discharging 
his  representational  duties  effectively  He 
may  have  to  operate  In  several  foreign  cul- 
tures during  his  career  Cross-cultural  com- 
munication and  persuasion  Is  therefore  es- 
sential Techniques  for  penetrating,  absorb- 
ing and  understanding  foreign  value  sys- 
tems have  been  highly  developed  by  an- 
thropol<Jt;lsts  and  other  social  scientists.  The 
junior  diplomat  must  learn  these  before  he 
Is  turned  out  to  operate  In  an  alien  environ- 
ment. 

d  Program  Management  Modern  diplo- 
macy Increasingly  requires  skills  In  execu- 
tive decision-making,  systems  analysis  and 
similar  capabilities  required  for  the  direction 
of  multi-agency  programs  An  understanding 
of.  and  ability  to  apply,  development  assist- 
ance philosophies  and  complex  Inter-rela- 
tlonshlps  among  economic,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  Informational  programs  Is  essential 
to  the  modern  diplomat  In  addition  he  must 
be  taught  to  operate  In  the  complex  cross- 
currents of  Washington's  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic maelstrom 

e  Political  Maneuver  and  Persuasion  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  the  diplomat  must 
quickly  Identify  the  political  pressure  points 
of  a  society  and  how  to  move  the  political 
levers  which  make  things  happen  Politics 
Is  the  essence  of  diplomacy  and  diplomats 
must  be  action  oriented,  action  In  the  cause 
of  freedom,  order,  social  Justice,  national 
security  and  peace 

4  The  administration  of  such  sophisti- 
cated Instruction  and  subsequent  graduate- 
level  courses  at  various  stages  of  a  Foreign 
Service  career  requires  the  transformation 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  Into  a 
Oraduate  Foreign  Service  Academy  of  such 
high  quality  that  It  will  attract  lO  Its  faculty 
the  finest  academic  and  diplomatic  minds 

6  In  such  an  academy  mid-career  and 
language  and  area  training  should  be  ex- 
panded by  a  combination  of  In-house  and  ex- 
ternal Instruction  In  addition  specialists 
should  be  developed  In  such  subjects  as  In- 
ternational economics.  International  law,  en- 
vironmental and  scientific  global  problems 
and  many  others  For  example,  how  many 
Foreign  Service  officers  knew  anything  about 
Islamic  iKw''  Yet  some  understanding  of  this 
subject  Is  as  Important  for  the  vice  consul 
as  for  the  ambassador  operating  In  the  vast 
Islamic  world  we  have  recntlv  "dlscivered  " 

6  The  entire  process  of  recruitment  and 
selection  for  the  Foreign  Service  will  have  to 
be  revised  In  order  to  produce  suitable  can- 
didates for  this  new  kind  of  diplomatic  pro- 
fessional training 

a  New  entrance  examinations  will  have  to 
be  devised  to  test  aptitudes  for  the  diplo- 
matic profession  as  defined  above 

b  All  Junior  candidates  will  enter  the 
career  service  only  through  competitive  ex- 
amination. To  equaltze  the  opportunity  for 


cllbaUvantaKed  minorities  an  extensive  in- 
ternship program  consisting  of  special 
courses  at  the  Graduate  Foreign  Service 
Academy  combined  with  work-training  as- 
signments win  prepare  them  for  the  exami- 
nation When  they  are  ready  they  can  take 
the  examinations  with  no  preferential  treat- 
ment along  with  all  other  candidates  This 
will  preserve  equality,  dignity  and  effective- 
ness The  aim  Is  to  take  In  only  the  best,  not 
to  achieve  some  theoretical  'representative" 
level  A  winning  athletic  team  Is  not  pro- 
duced by  forcing  on  It  artificial  "representa- 
tiveness' and  a  winning  diplomatic  team, 
which  Is  far  more  Important  lO  our  national 
security,  should  not  be  assembled  on  such  a 
basis  either  Equalization  of  opportunity 
should  be  provided  be/ore  the  entry  selection 
process  and  not  as  part  of  It  In  this  way  all 
accepted  candidates  can  be  confident  that 
their  success  Is  based  on  merit  and  ability, 
not  on  artificial  preference 

c  The  entrance  examination  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rigorous  junior  officer  training 
course  outlined  above  New  entrants  would 
be  on  probationary  trainee  status  during  this 
period  and  under  strict  observation  for  aca- 
demic achievement  and  for  personality  traits 
germane  to  diplomacy  Failure  to  qualify 
would  result  In  separation  at  this  stage  This 
Is  in  line  with  the  practice  In  corporate,  mili- 
tary officer  candidate  and  FBI  trainee  pro- 
grams 

7  Of  prime  importance  to  this  plan  will  be 
steps  to  revitalize  morale  and  revivify  esprtt 
de  corps  In  the  Foreign  Service  Because  of 
long  neglect  and  usurpation  of  diplomatic 
functions  by  the  White  House  and  Congress, 
the  Foreign  Service  has  slipped  Into  a  "fail- 
ure mode"  This  must  be  reversed  by  recap- 
turing Its  integrity  and  Identity  through  the 
professlonalizatlon  programs  contemplated 
In  this  plan  If  we  want  to  be  recognized  and 
respected  as  professionals  we  must  qualify 
and  act  as  pros  We  must  de-emphaslze  de- 
mands for  creature  comforts  We  must  re- 
store our  service  self-dlsclpllne  and  our  pride 
m  superior  work  under  adverse  personal  con- 
ditions. We  must  again  be  willing.  Indeed 
enthusiastic,  about  tackling  hardship  assign- 
ments We  must  recapture  the  ^lan  of  the 
1960's  Foreign  Service  pioneers  In  new  Afri- 
can posts  If  we  achieve  a  status  of  respect 
and  admiration  and  at  the  same  time  stand 
firm  In  our  demands  for  the  resources  to 
serve  our  nation,  not  ourselves,  the  personal 
benefits  and  material  rewards  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course 

8  To  enhance  Foreign  Service  morale  we 
must  persuade  our  political  leaders  to  limit 
lateral  entry  to  the  absolute  minimum  so 
that  promotion  to  higher  levels  remains  un- 
encumbered The  aim  Is  to  restore  a  proper 
pyramidal  shape  to  our  corps  eliminating  the 
mid-career  bulges  whlc-h  stagnate  upward 
mobility  Promotion  must  be  based  solely  on 
merit  and  lateral  entry  should  take  place.  If 
at  all.  only  where  It  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  necessary  skills  cannot  be  found  In 
the  ranks  of  career  employees 

For  this  purpose  a  personal  data  processing 
system,  which  makes  Instantly  available 
exact  information  concerning  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  employees,  must  be  provided  Am- 
bassadorial appointments  outside  the  career 
service  will  be  made  only  in  those  rare  In- 
stances where  the  appointee  will  contribute 
superior  talents  and  add  to  the  total  re- 
sources of  expert  diplomacy,  not  to  bestow 
political  favor  or  to  court  powerful  domestic 
political  groups 

Diplomacy  Is  too  critical  to  the  survival  of 
our  country  to  dilute  It  with  cronyism  or 
remnants  of  the  spoils  system  Those  few  who 
are  appointed  outside  the  career  service  will 
be  chosen  for  their  demonstrated  experience 
In  foreign  affairs  and  knowledge  of  the  skills 
of  diplomacy  and  cultures  of  other  countries 
No  career  diplomat  should  be  expected  to 
serve  under  an  ambassador  whose  diplomatic 


capabilities  he  does  not  rfs;>ect  In  cases  of 
extreme  ambassadorial  lucninpetcnce  career 
officers  should  simply  refuse  to  serve  under 
such  a  chief  of  mission  and  the  Ass(.>clatloi:i 
should  strongly  support  such  ac.  ion  of  last 
resort 

9  The  expansion  and  streii^;iheiiuig  of  th- 
Forelgn  Service  will  enable  the  Ktnte  Depart- 
ment to  staff  new  posts  In  critical  areas  uf  the 
world  In  particular  we  mvist  re-ipeii  many 
cotisulates  which  were  closed  during;  periods 
of  false  economy  Consular  posts  are  a  seri- 
ously underrated  asset  Closure  of  such  posu 
as  Meshed,  the  principal  Shllle  religious  pil- 
grimage center  of  Iran,  have  left  us  with  in- 
telligence blind  spots  In  critical  areas  and 
have  deprived  us  of  valuable  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  contacts  Our  embassies 
located  in  capitals,  are  often  isolated  from 
the  countryside  and  from  business  centers 
where  Important  developments  can  originate 
Well -placed  consulates  can  alert  us.  at  a 
stage  when  preventive  diplomacy  is  mofit  ef- 
fective, to  brewing  crises  which  escape  the 
notice  of  the  tumultuous  capitals. 

10.  Ihe  entire  logistical  and  cx>mmunlca- 
tlons  capability  of  the  department  and  our 
foreign  posts  will  have  to  be  overhauled.  The 
communications  network  available  for  dip- 
lomatic action  in  a  crisis  should  be  at  least 
as  good  and  .secure  as  that  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  It  too  can  save  lives  and  pro- 
tect national  security  By  the  same  token  the 
principal  officer  at  major  posts  should  have 
an  airplane  under  his  personal  control  (dis- 
tinct from  the  attach^  plane)  for  essential 
travel  and  emergencies 

11  To  supervise  the  Implementation  of 
this  plan,  the  president  would  appoint  a 
permanent  under  secretary  for  administra- 
tion. This  should  be  a  career  diplomat  with 
both  overse€«  and  wide  management  experi- 
ence. He  would  nerve  as  the  general  manager 
of  the  department  and  not  be  subject  to  ro- 
tation thus  bringing  to  his  task  an  element 
of  continuity,  the  lack  of  which  has  fore- 
doomed previous  reform  efforts 

12.  To  put  this  plan  Into  operation  will 
cost  money  and  will  take  time  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  not  been  permitted  to 
present  a  realistic  budget  request  for  the 
past  30  years,  if  by  realistic  we  understand  a 
budget  which  would  provide  levels  of  per- 
sonnel, training  and  logistical  supp)ort  com- 
mensurate with  the  vastly  expanded  responsi- 
bilities of  American  diplomacy  during  this 
period  Therefore  an  essential  part  of  this 
plan  requires  a  straightforward  and  vigorous 
budget  presentation  to  the  secretary,  the 
president  and  the  congressional  leadership 
Such  a  demarche  must  mince  no  words  Do 
we  want  to  create  excellence  In  our  diplo- 
macy? If  we  do  then  we  must  pay  for  It  The 
costs  need  not  be  great  m  comparison  with 
other  national  security  expenditures  Indeed 
marginal  Increases  applied  over  a  period  of 
time  in  the  right  propcirtions  and  In  the  right 
places  would  pay  handsome  dividends  Cer- 
tain counter\-alllng  economies  would  result 
For  example  a  more  highly  professionalized 
personnel  would  be  more  self-dlsclpllned  and 
self-reliant  enabling  a  shift  of  manpower 
from  overstaffed  administrative  overhead  '." 
substantive  functions  It  will  take  time  to 
reverse  the  long  period  of  neglect  and  de- 
cline But  we  now  have  a  secretary  leading 
the  department  who,  once  convinced,  can 
make  a  historic  contribution  by  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  finest  diplomatic  service 
In  the  world. 

Does  this  plan  seem  too  Idealistic — too  far 
removed  from  the  political  bureaucratic 
realities  of  the  day''  Only  by  aspiring  for 
that  which  Is  beyond  ourselves  can  we  ex- 
pand the  horizons  of  poeslblllty  The  Foreign 
Sen-Ice  Act  of  1946  seemed  Idealistic  and  un- 
attainable for  a  long  time,  yet  It  came  to 
pa«s  because  of  the  vision,  the  untiring  effort 
and  the  creative  boldness  of  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals who  were  not  afraid  t<i  dream  of  a 
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new  ordp:-    lo  a  considerable  extent  the  samt- 
may  oe  said  of  the  1980  act. 

We  should  have  faith  that  there  are  politi- 
cal leaders  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative b'-anches  who  laiderstand  the  impor- 
tance of  first-rate  diplomacy  to  the  practice 
of  peace  and  view  it  as  the  only  viable  alter- 
native for  advancing  and  protecting  our  vital 
luilional  Interests  These  men  also  realize 
that  our  present  capabilities  leave  much  to 
be  desired  but  like  our  new  secretary  of 
state,  they  wait  for  the  professionals  to  su.m- 
mon  the  courage  and  the  creativity  to  en- 
lighten and  Inspire  tlie  political  leadership 
to  move  In  the  right  direction 

Individually  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
highly  talented  creative  and  ambitious  but 
as  a  group  many  critics  see  us  as  timid. 
clubby,  and  resistant  to  change.  We  must 
alter  this  image  by  speaking  out  without 
fear  or  favor  We  must  no  longer  accept  like 
sheep  the  rhetorical  hypocrisy  of  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  states  who  praise  the  FV^r- 
eign  Service  for  Its  dedication,  talent  and 
loyalty,  but  are  too  preoccupied  with  other 
matters  to  provide  the  tangible  support  we 
must  have  to  be  truly  effective 

Too  often  our  political  leaders  shy  away 
from  confrontation  on  our  behalf  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  congres- 
sional appropriations  committees.  Too  often 
they  appoint  amateurs  or  even  incompetents 
to  positions  of  high  diplomatic  sensitivity 
and  responsibility  We  must  persuade  them 
that  their  political  support  for  a  modest  but 
consistent  Investment  in  professional  di- 
plomacy will  pay  off  In  terms  of  national 
security, 

Tto  the  extent  that  flrst-ratc  diplomacy  can 
reduce  tensions  and  help  create  an  orderly 
world  environment,  we  can  scale  down  costly 
arms  races  and  achieve  many  other  savings 
which  improve  our  domestic  economy  and 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
America  and  the  world. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  about  the  efficacv- 
of  a  strong  and  skillful  diplomacv  should 
remember  the  examples  of  the  Austrian 
peace  treaty,  the  resolution  of  the  Trieste 
dispute  and.  more  recently  and  dramatically 
the  avoidance  of  a  disastrous  racial  war  In 
the  heart  of  Africa  brought  about  by  the 
settlement  in  »hodc^U  Many  more  example? 
come  to  mind 

What  we  should  ask  for.  then.  In  this 
"call  to  arms"  is  the  means  to  create  a  new 
Foreign  Service:  creative,  cohesive  highly 
professionalized  and  disciplined  and  able  to 
assume  leadership  In  the  nation's  foreign 
affairs  The  nation  wants  and  needs  a  Foreign 
Senlce  that  political  leaders  can  sincerely 
admire  and  respect  and  on  whose  Judgment 
and  specialized  skills  thev  can  draw  with 
complete  confidence. 

We  want  American  diplomacv  to  have  a 
rebirth.  We  want  Its  leadership  and  In- 
fluence felt  throughout  the  world  so  that 
tensions  gradually  relax  and  complex  prob- 
lems begin  to  dissolve  We  want  to  help  cre- 
ate a  world  that  turns  from  conflict  to  hu- 
tnan  betterment,  with  America  leading  and 
sharing  in  the  general  revival  We  want 
an  International  environment  in  which  the 
arts  fluorlsh,  taxes  wane,  economic  actlvitv 
technological  innovation  and  human  talent 
turn  from  unproductive  arms  races  to  the 
generation  of  real  wealth  so  that  social  and 
ecological  problems  as  well  as  political  and 
economic  inequities  can  be  attacked  with 
realistic   vigor  and   adequate  resources. 

All  this  may  seem  Utopian  and  starrv-eved 
to  some  but  It  Is  the  stuff  of  human'  prog- 
ress So  let  us  not  fear  to  proclaim  our  abid- 
ing belief  that  a  potent  and  effective 
diplomacy   can    make   a   major  contribution 

!^J,       *"■""""    "'   ■*"    ^""a   °f   ^orld    pros- 
perity and  peace  a 
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KNOW  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

•  MR  E.^GLETON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  monllis  ago,  a  publication  en- 
titled ■Know  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia" 
was  sent  to  my  Subrommittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  The  booklet,  which  was  re- 
searched, written,  and  published  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  League  of  Women 
Voters,  has  proved  so  valuable  to  mv 
subcommittee  that  I  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  not  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  It  should  be  added  to 
all  Senate  reception  shelves  for  refer- 
ence 

What  makes  this  particular  publica- 
tion unique  is  iLs  focus  on  Wa.shmgton 

as   a    city not    the    Federal    enclave. 

Wa.shmgton.  like  all  metropolitan  areas, 
has  schools,  recreational  facilities,  public 
libraries,  hospitals,  and  neighborhoods, 
although  many  of  us  who  work  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  know  only  the  city  .<;  monumental 
core. 

The  DC  League  now  acquaints  us  m 
125  well-written  and  finely  illustrated 
pages  with  life  in  the  city— neighbor- 
hoods, economc  life,  recreation,  cultural 
resources,  and  the  media— the  history  of 
the  District,  the  governmental  structure 
of  the  District,  services  available  to  citi- 
zens, voter  information,  and  the  role  of 
the  DLstrict  in  the  wider  metropolitan 
area.  The  publication  al.so  includes  easy- 
to-read  charts  and  a  comprehensive 
mdex. 

In  my  years  a-;  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
tri:t  of  Columbia  Subcommittee,  this  is 
the  finest  de.scnption  of  the  District  I 
have  seen,  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  find  that  almost  any  constituent 
question  about  the  District  can  be  an- 
swered With  this  one  publication  Orders 
can  be  placed  with  the  DC.  League. 
Prices  range  from  S2  50  to  $4  per  copy, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  order. 

Tlie  DLstrict  League  performed  yeo- 
man's service  by  producing  this  publi- 
cation and  deserves  both  our  thanks  and 
financial  support  through  purcha.se.s 

Mr.  President,  I  also  mclude  for  my 
colleague's   attention   an   editorial   frorn 
the  Washington  Post  which  further  at- 
tests to  the  League's  accomplishment. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  League  Be  'Vour  Guide 
This  is  an  undisguised  plug  for  one  of  the 
best  publications  we've  seen  on  the  District 
of  Columbia — Its  history,  its  complicated  sys- 
tem of  government,  things  to  do  here  and  an- 
swers to  tho.se  questions  people  are  alway; 
too  embarrassed  to  a.sk  because  they  think 
everybody  else  already  know.s  its  a  bargain 
booklet  ($2.50  to  $4  a  copy,  depending  on  the 
order)  just  published  by  the  DC  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Not  only  Is  it  an  impressive 
research  effort,  but  the  handbook— "Know 
the  District  of  Columbia"— is  a  graphically 
attractive  and  clearly  written  compendium, 
organized    for   ready    reference. 

With  objectivity  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion, the  book  begins  with  a  fact-filled  por- 
trait of  the  city — who  lives  here,  what  thev 
do  and  what  kinds  of  neighborhoods  they  live 
in  and  how  various  developmnit  efforts  are 
affecting  the  economy  On  one  page,  there  15= 
an  at-a-glance  box  of  "historical  hlgtilight.«  " 
that  begins  in  1787,  with  Anicle  I,  Section  8 
of  the  US,  Constitution — that's  the  one  pro- 
viding for  a  seat  of  government  and  "exclu- 


sive '  legislative  powers  of  Congress  over  the 
District— and  goes  to  the  election  of  Mayor 
Barry  and  Council  Chairman  Arrineton 
Dixon  In  1978. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  Is  an 
explanation  of  how  the  congressional  local 
relationships  work,  how  thev  evolved,  how 
the  budget  is  put  together  and  enacted  and 
how  bills  become  law  Other  run-downs  In- 
clude guides  to  the  courts,  the  advisory 
neighborhood  commissions,  public  schools, 
Metro,  voter  Information  and  regional 
urganizations. 

Were  told  that  many  local  businesses  and 
civic  organizations  are  already  starting  to 
snap  up  copies  They  should  So  should  the 
city  schools,  where  the  store  of  local  history 
and  information  on  the  classroom  shelves 
has  always  been  woefully  thin  • 


THE  ISSUE  OF  BENEFFTS  FOR 
FORMER  SPOUSES  UNDER  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVaCE  ACT  OF  1980 
•  Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  on  October  I, 
1980.  Representative  P.^t  Schroeder  in- 
serted into  the  CoNGRESsioN.'^L  Record 
■p»ge  28657'  a  statement  concerning 
the  Foreign  Sen-ice  Act's  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  pension  nghts  of  the  di- 
vorced spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
In  her  statement.  Mrs  Schroeder 
maintains  that  the  conference  report 
permiLs  a  court  to  reopen  divorce  settle- 
ments reached  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  "if  the  situation  warrants" 
'Page  28659.' 

Her  po.sition  is  not  consistent  with  the 
joint  explanation  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  ■ahich  states: 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  with  three  mrxi.fications. 
Fim.  the  effective  date  provision  (.section 
2403  (e)(2))  is  revised  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  rights  of  former 
spauses  to  receive  survivor  annuities  .shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
become  former  soouse?  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  (February  15    1981) 

The  clarity  of  this  joint  explanatorv 
statement  is  heightened  bv  the  transcript 
of  the  conference  if-^elf,  Repre.sentat)ve 
Ford  objected  to  the  Senate  bill's  retro- 
active application  of  the  new  pension 
provisions  on  grounds  that  they  disturbed 
vested  property  rights  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  The  Senate  conferees  then 
proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  new 
provisions  be  effective  only  "prospective- 
ly." a  proposal  that  was  quickly  apreed 
to.  The  precKse  meaning  of  "prospective" 
became  an  issue,  however,  and  led  to  the 
following  colloquy: 

Senator  Pell  Mr.  Chairman  couldn't  the 
definition  of  "prospective"  be  defined  as  di- 
vorced in  the  future'' 

Representative  S,'hi!oedee  "That  is  what 
I  would  define  it  a.=   .so  you  don't  go  back  " 

The  House  conferees  eventually  voted 
on  a  motion  to  recede  lo  the  Senat*  with 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  retroac- 
tive award  of  the  new  pension  and  sur- 
vivor's benefits,  which  carried  6-5  After 
the  vote.  Chairman  Fascell  asked  the 
conferees  to  restate  the:r  understanding 
of  the  new  amendment : 

Ms  ScHLUNOT  "The  staff  has  onlv  two 
question-"^  " 

Staff  "Does  any  former  spouse  now  incur 
any  right  under  this''" 

Chairman  Fascell  "The  Senate  savs  no 
Does  that  answer  your  question''"" 
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St^it    "Yes.  sir 

RapresenUtlve  ScmoiDni  And  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  it  Ls  an  agreement  at  the  time 
of  divorce  The  other  question  I  have  Is 
whether  previously  divorced  pe<jple  can  g" 
back  for  survivor  s  tjeneflls.  not  retirement 

Representative  Foao  "The  answer  wp  Just 
(tot  was.  ir  you  are  a  previous  spovtse  at  this 
time  you  are  not  covered  " 

Chairman  FAaciiu.  "We  have  one  more 
question  " 

Representative  Ford  Is  there  dLsagree- 
ment?  ■ 

Senator  Tsungas.  "No." 

The  only  exception  to  the  prohibition 
against  retroactivity  was  that  contained 
In  Representative  Bik  hanan  s  later 
amendment,  which  allowed  a  Foreign 
Service  Oflflcer  voluntarily  U)  provide  a 
survivor's  benefit  to  a  previously  divorced 
spouse,  but  which  did  not  give  any  rinlit 
to  .such  a  benefit  to  former  .sixjase.s.  nor 
even  any  right  or  power  to  reopen  pre- 
vious divorce  .settlements 

There  is  no  basis,  as  I  .see  it.  for  Repre- 
sentative Schroeder's  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Rec  ord  that,  as  to  spouses 
divorced  prior  to  the  Act — 

Obviously,  if  a  participant  can  elect  to 
provide  such  benetlis.  a  court,  if  the  situa- 
tion warrants,  can  order  a  participant  to 
elect  to  provide  survivor  beiiettt.s 

Representative  Schroeder's  statement 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Representative 
Buchanans  own  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment,  which  he  de- 
.scribed  as  an  aid  to  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  Foreign  Service  ofTicers 

And  In  essence  that  .simply  provides  for  a 
present  I  think,  ineqiilty  In  the  law.  that 
you  can  t  do  anything  for  a  former  spouse 
If  you  desire  to  do  so  If  at  the  time  of 
retirement  she  Is  not  then  your  wife,  you 
cannot  provide  for  him  or  her  If  you  want  to 

The  intent — It  simply  permits  people  that 
the  foreign  service  otHcer  might  desire  to 
cover,  but  under  present  law  cannot  be 

Finally  the  Buchanan  amendment  it- 
self does  not  contain  any  language  that 
could  be  construed  to  authorize  a  court 
even  to  entertain  a  petition  by  a  former 
spouse  to  reopen  a  divorce  settlement  or 
to  adjust  the  pension  .ights  of  parties 
divorced  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act 

Mrs  Schroeder's  October  1  statement 
mistates  another  important  aspect  of  the 
conferees'  intention.s  in  adopting  the 
conference  re[X)rt  on  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  Mrs  ScHROEDER  de.scribes  the 
Foreign  Service  Act's  pension  provisions 
ius   "precedent   .setting  "    'Page   H10236' 

During  the  conference.  Representa- 
tive Ford  objected  to  the  Senate  po.si- 
tion  on  the  pension  ngtils  of  divorced 
spou.ses  on  the  grounds  that  it  wouUi 
establLsh  a  precedent  that  minht  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  services  of  the  FVderal 
Government  In  resporuse.  Mrs  Schroe- 
DER  herself  denied  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vision could  be  seen  ii.s  precedent-set- 
ting 

While  you  can  .say  It  is  a  precedent  and 
so  forth  It  really  Isn't  a  precedent,  because 
we  are  not  sending  all  of  those  other  people 
abroad  You  can  work  for  the  civil  service 
and  your  sjyjuse  can  have  a  Job  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  here,  and  you're  not  moved  all 
over  the  country  and  you  don't  have  the 
vesting  problems  and  all  of  those  other 
problems 


.So  I  think  the  foreign  service  is  a  unique 
case  where  this  makes  sense  with  no  social 
security  vestlns.  that  also  makes  sen.se  And 
with  the  divorce  rates,  we  don  t  want  people 
ciut  forum  shopping  and  playing  those 
games 

But  If  the  Kentleman  will  yield,  I  think 
If  you  look  ill  the  map  behind  us  that  Is 
the  way  we  dlstlngrilsh  the  foreign  service 
from   the  other   47   peiuslons 

Representative  Ford  You  tell  all  the  wives 
of    the    military   otTrers    that 

Representative  S<  hrofdfr  Well,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  can  do  that 
I  think  he  Is  very  competant  at  drawing 
lines  and  understand.s  that  there  are  ways 
to  make  differences  And  to  say  that  you 
have  U)  make  one  law  for  absolutely  every- 
\XKly  becau.se  you  re  absolutely  Incapable  of 
distinguishing  different  cases  I  think  short- 
sells    the   gentleman    from    Michigan 

In  addition  to  Mrs  Schroeder  s  own 
.slatem'-nUs.  the  conferees  intention 
that  the  Foreign  Service  Act  not  be  u.sed 
as  a  precedent  to  jiustify  similar  legis- 
lation for  the  military  and  civil  service 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Senate  and 
House  reporLs,  which  repeatedly 
stressed  the  unicjue  character  of  foreign 
service  life,  the  deprivations  impo.sed  on 
the  spouses  of  Foreign  Service  ofTiccrs 
and  the  unique  service  which  those 
spouses  render  to  our  Government 

While  efTorts  to  extend  the  special 
treatment  afforded  to  spouses  under  the 
F^oreign  Service  Act  will  be  made  and 
could  depend  on  whether  the  conferees 
intended  this  act  to  be  ■precedent-set- 
ting. "  It  should  at  leiust  be  made  clear 
for  the  record  that  neither  the  con- 
ferees not  the  Congress  have  taken  the 
position  that  it  ls  • 


failure  to  comply  with  that  section.  It 
does  not  extend  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction but  merely  increases  the  fine 
While  the  Commission  has  asserted  that 
authority  ls  necessary  to  transport  haz- 
ardous wastes,  certam  firms  are  chal- 
lenging that  assertion.  The  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  prejudge  pending  liti- 
gation nor  to  preclude  the  Commission 
from  spelling  out  its  jurisdiction  in  this 
area 

Mr    CANNON    7hat  is  also  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senators  amendment  • 


SALMON    ENHANCK.ViENT    BILL 

•  Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S  2163.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
f.ivor.ible  con.sideration  of  the  .salmon 
enhancement  bill. 

This  le^;l.^latlon.  developed  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr  MA(,Nt'.s<)N,  Mr  Pack- 
wood.  Mr  Jackson,  and  my.self  has  been 
refined  to  addres.s  the  critical  need  for 
a  comprehensive  management  and  en- 
hancement plan  for  the  salmon  and 
.steelhead  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  The  measure  would  reduce 
the  continuing  conflicts  between  Indian 
and  non- Indian  fishermen  with  a  mini- 
mum of  court  and  Federal  involvement 
and  ea.se  the  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion of  river  and  ocean  t'lsiiemien  by 
providing  a  means  for  redevelopment  of 
the  depleted  fisheries  of  the  Columbia 

Therefore.  I  applaud  the  S«'n;ite's  af- 
finnative  action  clearing  thus  urgently 
needed  legLslation  • 


SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr  TSONGAS.  The  purpose  of  this 
colloquy  is  to  clarify  the  intent  of  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  that  w;ks  in- 
cluded in  the  Stafford-Randolph  sub- 
stitute iH  R  7020'  to  the  '  Suijerfund" 
legislation 

My  amendment  makes  ♦hose  carriers 
currently  subject  to  section  10921  of 
title  49.  United  Slates  Code  liable  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  $20,000  per  violation  for 


DETOXIFYING   RADIATION   WITH 
RHI-TORIC 

•  Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  the 
controversy  over  the  radiation  hazard  of 
nuclear  ixiwer  boils  down  to  two  i.ssues 

nrst.  whether  the  nuclear  power  m- 
du.stry  will  successfully  contain  its  ra- 
dioactive poisons,  and. 

Second,  how  toxic  any  radiation  they 
release  is. 

the  containment  issue 

Ttiere  is  little  basis  for  controversy 
now  over  whether  the  nuclear  industry 
will  succe.s.sfully  contain  its  poisons  The 
Tlirec  Mile  Island  accident,  along  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  other  radia- 
tion spills  at  nuclear  facilities,  is  ample 
evidence  that  promises  to  perfectly  con- 
tain the  poisons  simply  arc  not  credible 

The  spills  today  are  confi'^mation  of 
the  predictions  made  by  myself  and  oth- 
ers a  decade  ago  We  realized  that  the 
nuclear  industry  could  not  be  expected 
to  achieve  the  miraculous  levels  of  con- 
tainment they  promised  In  fact.  I  think 
the  nuclear  promoters  themselves  mu.st 
have  privately  agreed  that  perfect  con- 
tainment woultl  not  be  achieved,  because 
they  have  consistently  fought  to  main- 
tain regulations  winch  allow  them  to  re- 
lease amounts  of  radiation  far  in  exces.s 
of  the  promi.sed  levels 

If  the  nuclear  promoters  believed  what 
they  were  promising,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  insisted  on  generous  radiat'on 
standards  It  hardly  helps  one's  credibil- 
ity to  promise  one  thing,  and  then  .scurry 
about  to  install  laws  enabling  one  to  do 
something  entirely  different. 

THF    ToXIcnV     ISSUE 

No  longer  able  to  sell  most  of  the  pub- 
lic the  idea  that  no  radiation  will  be  re- 
leased by  the  nuclear  power  program 
nuclear  advocates  are  now  engaging  in 
a  massive  public  relations  campaign  to 
detoxify  radiation."  despite  the  fact 
that  all  the  scientific  epidemiological 
evidence  indicates  that  lowdose  radia- 
tion IS  even  more  toxic  than  previously 
thought. 

NO    FLAGS    SPROimtD 

Tlie  campaign  is  aided  by  two  impor- 
tant factors  One  is  that  radiation  in- 
duced cancer  and  genetic  injuries  do  not 
sprout  flags  announcing  their  cause 

Hence,  nuclear  advocates  can  conve- 
niently mislead  the  public  and  CoTigre.s.s 
by  pnKlaiming: 

We  do  not  know  a  single  member  of  the 
public  who  has  died  or  been  Injured  by 
nuclear  power   Do  you"" 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  and  never 
will    know,    which    individuals    are    the 
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victims  of  low-dose  radiation  because  the 
injuries  do  not  identify  themselves.  Nev- 
ertheless, by  studymg  populations  which 
have  been  exposed  to  measured  levels  of 
radioactivity  scientists  can  establish  the 
link  between  radiation  and  cancer. 

The  controversy  arises  over  how  to  in- 
terpret the  scientific  data  these  studies 
generate  To  understand  why  there  is  a 
controversy  today  among  scientists,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  some  history-. 

Tllr     GOFMAN-T.*MPLIN     EPISODE 

In  the  early  1960's.  considerable  public 
anxiety  about  the  hazards  of  radiation 
was  generated  by  the  public  statements 
of  many  scientists  including  Dr.  Barry- 
Commoner.  Dr  Lmus  Pauling.  Dr.  Ernest 
Sternglass  and  numerous  others  con- 
cerning fallout  from  atom  bomb  tests. 

To  satLsfy  the  growing  chorus  of  com- 
plaint, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
decided  to  .study  the  problem  Two  emi- 
nent scientists,  Dr  John  Gofman  and 
Dr  Arthur  Tamplin.  were  selected  to  do 
the  studying  By  1969.  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  AEC's  permissible  dose 
of  radiation  to  the  public  could  result  in 
16,000  to  32.000  extra  cancer  deaths  in 
the  United  Stiites  each  year  Much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  AEC.  Gofman  and 
Tamplin  made  their  studies  (funded  at 
public  expense  public. 

A  nasty  campaign  w;ls  launched 
against  the  two  .scientLsUs  Attempts  were 
made  to  ccn.sor  a  speech  by  Dr.  Tamplin 
at  a  scientific  meeting,  his  pay  was 
docked  and  most  of  his  staff  was  taken 
away.  The  .st-ientLsts  were  told  in  a  face- 
to-face  meeting  with  the  chairman  of 
the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy-  that  others  had  tried  to 
cro.ss  the  atomic  energy  esiabli.shment 
and  been  disposed  of;  the  same  thing 
would  happen  to  them  Tlie  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  made 
allegations  to  me  about  Gk>fman's  scien- 
tific credibility  which  upon  investigation 
turned  out  to  be  fal.se  Eventually,  both 
Gofman  and  Tamplin  were  forced  out 
of  their  jobs  at  the  AEC's  Livermorc 
Lab. 

THE     IHRASNMFNT     Cf  ■NTIN  UE.S 

The  hanvssmcnt  of  scientist's  who  re- 
fuse to  comproniL^e  their  .scientifir  prin- 
ciples when  they  di.scover  troubling  in- 
formation about  radiation  did  not  end 
when  Congress  voted  in  1974  to  abolish 
the  AEC.  In  the  mid-1970's.  former  AEC 
employees  who  moved  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  arranged  to  terminate  fund- 
ing for  Dr.  ThomiLs  Mancuso,  who  had 
been  commissioned  bv  the  AEC  to  study 
the  health  records  of  nucle-ar  workers. 
The  termmation  came  about  after  Man- 
cuso refiLsed  to  join  attempts  to  show 
that  radiation  exposure  was  not  causing 
excess  cancer  deaths  among  nuclear 
workers. 

THF     BEIR     (I  :MMIT7EE 

Following  testimony  from  Drs  Gofman 
and  Tamplin  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  in  1969. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  'Robert  Finch'  .sent  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Muskie  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  to  review 
radiation  standards  That  committee, 
under  the  National  Academv  of  Sciences, 
came  to  be  knowTi  as  the  "BEIR  Com- 


mittee"   (BEIR   standing   for   biological 
effects  of  ionizing  radiation  > , 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  people  ap- 
pomted  to  the  BEIR  committee  clearly 
had  a  conflict-of-interest  problem  in  that 
they  were  recipients  of  AEC  grants.  "Vet 
they  were  to  review  matenal  by  Drs. 
Gofman  and  Tamplin  which  had  re- 
sulted m  severe  reprisals  from  that 
Agency  Loyalty  to  the  AEC.  or  fear  of 
similar  reprisals,  meant  that  even  if 
they  tried  their  best  to  be  completely 
honest  and  fair,  human  nature  indicated 
a  conflict  of  interest  problem.  I  urged 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
a')point  disinterested  scientists  to  BEIR 
'  for  example,  without  ties  to  the  AEC  or 
nuclear  industry,  but  my  efforts  were 
only  partially  successful. 

In  1972.  the  BEIR  Committee  published 
its  first  report.  It  mdicated  that  Gofman 
and  Tamplin  had  overestimated  the 
cancer  hazard  of  radiation  by  about  5 
times.  When  contrasted  w-ith  the  nuclear 
promoters'  claims  that  the  permissible 
dose  would  cause  no  deaths  and  injuries 
to  the  public,  the  BEIR  report  was  seen 
by  many  as  a  confirmation  of  the  work 
of  Gofman  Tamplin. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  a  reason 
the  1972  BEIR  report  estimates  were 
lower  than  Gofman  Tamplin's  was  that 
BEIR  refused  to  accept  certain  evidence 
Gofman  Tamplin  had  u.sed  concerning 
the  radiation  dose  to  patients  who  had 
been  irradiated  to  treat  ankylosing 
spondylitis.  In  their  calculations.  Gof- 
man Tamplin  u.sed  an  estimate  of  about 
62  rads  as  the  dose  to  the  stomach  in 
the  patients  Without  attributed  ex- 
planation, BEIR  estimated  the  dose  at 
2.50  rads,  or  pos,sibly  500  rads  ThiLs. 
when  anal.vzing  radiation-induced  can- 
cer deaths  among  the  patients,  BEIR 
was  able  to  arrive  at  radiotoxicity  es- 
timates about  four  to  eight  times  lower 
than  Gofman  Tamplin. 

Interestingly,  in  a  new  draft  BEIR 
report  in  1979,  the  estimated  dase  is 
down  to  something  between  67  and  89 
rads.  quite  clo.se  to  the  original  estimate 
used  by  Gofman  Tamplin. 

BEIR    III    ARRIVES 

This  year,  the  BEIR  committee  i.ssued 
its  third  report,  known  as  BEIR  III  The 
report  claims  that  radiation  really  is 
not  as  bad  as  had  been  previously  es- 
timated. To  reach  this  startling  conclu- 
sion, which  IS  at  odds  with  all  the  sci- 
ent'fic  epidemiological  evidence,  the 
BEIR  committee  had  to  resort  to  such 
ridiculous  tactics  that  the  committee 
chairman.  Dr  Edward  Radford,  has 
termed  the  scientific  basis  for  the  report 
".sheer    nonsense" 

One  way  the  committee  arrived  at  low 
radiation  risk  estimates  was  to  simply 
omit  extremely  damaging  risk  assess- 
ments for  very-  young  people:  the  com- 
mittee claimed  that  such  assessments 
"appeared  unreliable."  So  in  their  re- 
port, they  substituted  data  for  older 
people  Even  if  the  data  for  young  people 
appeared  unreliable,  a  contention  which 
Itself  Ls  highly  debatable,  there  can  be 
no  justification  for  in.serting  data  which 
has  no  relevance  to  the  i.ssue  at  hand, 
and  is  therefore  known  to  be  unreliable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 


the  establishment  of  the  entire  BEIR 
process  was  a  result  of  the  work  of 
Gofman  Tamplin.  Dr  Gofman  has  told 
me  he  has  never  received  so  much  as  one 
word  of  communication  from  the  com- 
mittee over  the  past  decade 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  an  article 
from  the  July  28.  1980.  Seattle  Times  on 
the  BEIR  lU  report  be  pnnted  m  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows 

Science  Academy  Lowers  H^etimates  or  Radi- 
ation Risk 

(By  Mark  Bowden) 
Amidst  continuing  dissension  within  Its 
own  ranks  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  reduced  its  estimate  of  the  health 
hazards  posed  by  low-level  radiation,  con- 
cluding that  such  radiation  is  much  less 
likely  to  cause  cancer  and  genetic  defects 
than  previously  reported 

The  new  estimates  scheduled  for  public 
release  this  month  predict  that  the  health 
risk.s  are  only  about  one-third  as  great  as 
earlier  agency  projections 

The  estimates  deal  with  the  kind  of  low- 
level  radiation  encountered  dally  by  nuclear- 
power-plant  workers  by  the  general  public 
m  medical  X-rays  or  during  such  episodes 
as  last  years  accident  at  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  plant 

Since  the  agency's  findings  form  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  most  federal  regulatory 
guidelines  concerning  radiation  one  acad- 
emy expert  predicts  that  the  new  conclu- 
sions "will  save  the  nuclear-power  and  medi- 
cine industries  in  this  country  millions,  per- 
haps billions  of  dollars  in  coming  years  " 

This  new  position  is.  in  essence  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  feuding  factions  of 
the  agency  s  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiation  Committee  A  special  six-member 
panel  of  scientists  has  worked  for  more  than 
a  year  to  resolve  differences  between  com- 
mittee members  who  believe  present  radia- 
tion safety  standards  are  inadequate  and 
•-hf<e  who  argue  that  the  protective  stand- 
ards are  excessive 

The  compromise  has  not  entirely  satisfied 
either  side 

Dr  Edward  P  Radford,  an  epidemiologist 
a;  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  radiation  committee,  charges 
that  the  scientific  basis  for  the  compromise 
is  sheer  nonsense  "  Dr  Radford  believe; 
radiation  safety  standards  are  too  lax  He 
accuses  some  members  of  his  committee  and 
;he  special  panel  of  deliberately  distorting 
data  in  order  to  find  "any  Justification  at  all 
for  lowering  the  risk  e.stimates  "' 

He  has  written  a  spirited  dissent  to  what 
he  disdainfully  calls  "the  current  version"  of 
his  committee's  rep)ort. 

Harald  H  Rossi,  a  physicist  at  Columbia 
University  who  believes  weak  radiation  poses 
very  little  health  threat,  has  also  written  a 
dis,sent  He  insists  that  the  radiation  com- 
mittee's reworked  report  overestimates  the 
hazards  of  low-level  exposures  by  10  to  30 
times  the  figures  I  believe  are  correct 

In  three  reports  over  the  past  eight  years 
iBEIR-1  in  1972  BEIR-2  in  1977  and  BEIR-3 
in  19791  the  committee  held  that  health 
effects  of  radiation  rise  and  fall  in  direct 
proportion  to  use  This  theory,  which  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  a  stralght-Une  graph  relating 
dose  and  response  predicts  that  any  Increase 
:n  exposure  to  radiation,  no  matter  how  weak 
the  dose  results  in  an  increased  incidence 
of  cancer  and  genetic  damage  In  the  exp)06ed 
population 

BEIR-l  was  based  primarily  on  research 
data  from  studies  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
'ial--i  survivors,  and  its  linear  model  of  radla- 
tlon-dose  response  was  at  odds  with  con- 
ventional biophysical  theory  The  estab- 
lished theory  was  of  a  gradually  sloping,  or 
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quadratic,  dose-response  model  It  predicted 
adverse  health  eflects  would  Increase  very 
slowly  at  weak  exposures,  rising  more 
sharply  only  lor  severe  doses  Using  the 
quadratic  model,  the  nuclear  Industry  could 
predict  that  no  adverse  health  eflects  would 
result  from  raising  people  s  exposure  to  low 
levels  uf  radiation,  so  long  as  overall  ex- 
posure remained  within  established,  "safe" 
limits 

The  linear  model  of  radiation  dose  response 
thus  spurred  a  major  controversy  over  safety 
standards  at  nuclear  power  plants  and  guide- 
lines for  the  use  of  X-rays  at  hospitals.  It 
prompted  debate  In  the  medical  profession 
over  whether  X-rays  used  to  detect  breast  or 
colon  cancers  might  bo  Inducing  an  unac- 
ceptable number  of  cancers  themselves  The 
same  estimates  have  been  cited  by  scientists 
who  argue  that  public  standards  for  allow- 
able radiation  doses  should  be  lowered  to  a 
tenth  of  their  present  level 

A  linear  model  of  risk  Indicates  that  nat- 
urally occurring  background  sources  of  radi- 
ation nation-wide  account  for  thousands  of 
cancer  deaths  annually  Under  the  BEIR  3 
guidelines,  an  additional  dose  of  1  rem  of 
radiation  In  a  year  would  generate  from  192 
to  756  more  cancer  cases  In  males,  and  from 
344  to  1 .306  more  cancer  cases  In  females, 
among  a  population  of  1  million.  It  would 
cause  between  70  and  353  additional  cancer 
deaths. 

When  BEIR-3  was  released  In  May  of  1979. 
eight  of  the  committee's  21  members  dis- 
sented, all  of  them  members  of  the  16-mem- 
ber  subcommittee  that  attempted  to  define 
dose  risks.  Although  the  report  had  been 
publicly  released  and  delivered  to  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
agency  that  contracted  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  perform  the  study.  Philip 
Handler,  academy  president,  recalled  BEIR-3 
and  appointed  a  special  "consultative"  panel 
to  restudy  the  dose-response  model 

"I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  learned  that 
there  were  two  groups  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  one  another  on  the  committee."  Handler 
said  "I  kept  asking  how  many  people  were 
Involved,  and  the  numbers  kept  changing 
We  encourage  Individual  dissent  on  reports 
like  these,  but  when  the  voting  comes  out  so 
close  It  tells  me  that  the  evidence  being 
considered  doesn't  compel   any  conclusion  ' 

Handler's  decision  to  recall  and  rewrite 
the  BEIR-3  report  was  "rare."  he  said  He 
could  not  recall  another  Instance  like  It 

Details  of  the  compromise  have  not  been 
revealed,  but  It  Includes  elements  of  both  a 
linear  and  a  quadratic  dose-response  model 
It  estimates  that  cancer  risks  do  grow  pro- 
portionate to  dose  levels  for  weak  radiation, 
but  that  the  rate  of  Increased  risk  is  only 
one-third  of  that  estimated  by  BElR-3  For 
higher  levels  of  exposure,  the  compromise 
model  predicts  that  risk  begins  to  grow  more 
rapidly 

Ultimately,  the  compromise  model  con- 
cludes that  the  accelerating  number  of  can- 
cers and  birth  defects  seen  at  higher  levels 
of  exposure  (In  the  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima 
data)  does  not  hold  true  at  low  levels  of 
exposure — which  means  that  below  extremely 
high  doses  of  radiation  there  Is  a  safer  region 
where  weak  radiation  can  be  Increased  with- 
out a  corresponding  Jump  in  cancer  cases 

Dr  Jacob  Pabrlkant.  a  radiologist  at  the 
University  of  California  In  Berkeley  who 
headed  the  "consultative  '  panel,  said  that 
the  rewritten  version  more  faithfully  con- 
sidered both  sides  of  the  raging  dispute  than 
the  original  BEIR  3  report. 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  choosing  up 
sides  and  calling  a  vote  In  science."  Pabrl- 
kant said  "What  we  had  was  an  honest  dis- 
agreement among  a  group  of  fine,  distin- 
guished scientists  The  reworked  version  of 
last  year's  BEIR  report  represents.  I  think, 
the  best  available  estimate  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  radiation  exposure  " 


Most  of  the  iiifurmatlon  about  hviman  re- 
sponse to  radiation  exposure  comes  from 
detailed  follow-up  studies  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  atom-bomb  blasts  in  Japan  during 
World  War  II  In  recent  years,  this  data  has 
been  supplemented  by  studies  of  patients 
who  received  extreme  radiation  treatments 
for  disorders  prior  to  1950,  when  concern 
began  to  grow  about  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  doses  at  those  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  data  In  human 
populations,  scientists  on  the  radiation  com- 
mittee considered  laboratory-animal  studies 
and  basic  biophysical  theory  In  analyzing 
the  eflects  of  low-level  radiation 

There  Is  very  little  direct  evidence  of  In- 
creased cancer  and  genetic  damage  In  groups 
exposed  to  low  levels  of  radiation  Those,  like 
Harald  Rossi,  who  believe  that  risks  are  ex- 
tremely low  at  low  doses,  see  this  dearth 
of  data  as  proof  of  their  opinion  Others,  like 
Dr  Radford,  argue  that  the  numbers  of  addi- 
tional cancers  and  genetic  damage  are  so 
small,  that  they  are  virtually  Impossible  to 
discover  In  a  general  population 

Dr  Radford,  who  specializes  In  analyzing 
studies  like  those  done  with  the  atom-bomb 
survivors  and  radiation-treated  patients.  In- 
sists that  what  new  Information  exists  shows 
with  far  greater  clarity  that  the  linear  model 
for  dose  response  is  the  correct  one  Because 
there  is  a  15-to-20-year  latency  period  for 
radiation-Induced  cancers  Dr  Radford  ar- 
gues that  existing  studies  (the  oldest  are 
only  30  years  old)  are  Just  beginning  to  yield 
evidence  of  harmful  health  eflects 

"When  the  BEIR  committee  first  came  out 
with  the  linear  model  in  1972.  It  was  Just  a 
theory.  "  he  said  "We  were  taking  high-dose 
data  from  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
studies,  and  extrapolating  downwards  But 
with  more  evidence  In  the  BEIR  2  study,  we 
began  to  see  the  theory  proving  out  With 
the  BEIR-3  study,  the  evidence  was  even 
more  conclusive." 

Rossi,  whose  field  of  expertise  Is  physics, 
interprets  the  Japanese  data  dlfTerently  He 
Insists  that  it  supports  the  quadratic  model 
(the  gradual,  sloping  curve  that  predicts  a 
relatively  "^afc  "  region  for  weak  radiation 
exposures)  Rossi  feels  that  the  data  strongly 
supports  his  own  theories  on  radloblology. 
and  that  his  model  is  correct 

"Dr  Rossi's  opinion  has  already  been  re- 
futed by  the  evidence.  "  Dr.  Radford  Insisted 
"In  my  opinion,  most  people  who  support  his 
position  are  employed  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
medicine  or  radiology,  which  means  they 
have  a  strong  personal  stake  In  seeing  the 
dose-risk  estimates  lowered  Putting  these 
kind  of  people  on  a  committee  charged  with 
assessing  public  health  hazards  is  like  put- 
ting a  fox  In  to  guard  a  hen  house." 

Rossi  said  he  did  not  wish  to  respond  to 
Dr  Radford's  charges  "'I  don't  want  to  get 
Involved  with  name-calling  or  contentious 
arguments,"  Rossi  said  "I  consider  Dr  Rad- 
ford to  be  Incorrect,  and  I  believe  the  quad- 
atic  model  will  eventually  be  adopted  as  the 
correct  one."' 

THK     LAEctit     isstn: 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
more  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  people  than  I  am.  It  is  a 
terribly  important  issue,  because  if  the 
radiation  industry  is  allowed  to  grow  as 
it  wants  to  it  is  inevitable  that  large 
numbers  of  people  will  suffer  Kreatly. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  ix-r- 
sistence  of  many  radioactive  poisons  in 
the  environment  means  that  the  suffer- 
ing will  extend  to  future  generation-s. 
who  can  not  even  try  to  fight  back  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  born  Nothing 
could  be  more  morally  insulting. 

But  there  is  an  even  larger  issue  at 
hand  here,  and  that  is  the  control  of  in- 


formation on  any  Lssue  in  our  society  li 
is  important  to  recognize  that  informa- 
tion Ls  a  product,  with  a  cost  in  resources 
and  labor.  Therefore,  someone  has  to 
pay  for  its  production.  In  the  market 
where  information  is  bought  and  sold, 
buyers  naturally  try  to  buy  information 
I  product  I  which  suits  their  needs.  No 
one  expects  buyers  to  purchase  other 
types  of  items  which  do  not  serve  their 
interests,  but  for  some  reason  people 
naively  expect  information  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

In  our  society  today,  Govemmeni 
funds  most  education  and  about  half  of 
all  research  and  development.  It  is  ap- 
proaching a  monopoly  on  what  people 
teach  and  even  on  what  knowledge  is 
generated.  Whatever  effort  is  left  to  the 
private  sector  Is  largely  controlled  by 
businesses  with  interests  to  promote, 
which  is  fine  so  long  as  there  are  re- 
sources to  provide  information  to 
comiter  biased  information  from  these 
businesses.  That  is  the  role  Govern- 
ment funding  is  supposed  to  play.  But  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  radiation  contro- 
versy, when  the  Government  holds  a  cer- 
tain position  on  an  Ls.sue  that  funding 
can  do  anything  but  balance  the  issue. 

In  the  case  of  the  radiation  contro- 
versy, Government  funded  agences  such 
as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  simply  buy  in- 
formation which  suits  their  need  to  Jus- 
tify the  Government  s  support  of  nuclear 
power  Those  who  produce  information 
to  the  contrary  find  their  services  are  no 
longer  required,  and  sometimes  they  can 
be  the  victims  of  smear  campai'^ns. 

I  believe  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Mr  President,  is  a  dee.Tiphasis  of  Federal 
research  in  this  field,  with  a  corrospond- 
inp  reduction  in  the  taxation  needed  to 
fund  it.  I  am  certain  the  nuclear  industry 
can  come  wi  with  the  funds  it  needs  to 
buy  its  information,  and  I  am  also  con- 
vinced, based  on  the  raping  controversy 
over  nuclear  power  in  the  country  today, 
that  the  publi?  could  buy  the  informa- 
tion it  wants.  Already,  despite  the  disin- 
centives of  inflation,  recession  and  hlt,'h 
taxes,  people  are  voluntarily  funding  nu- 
clear research  groups  like  the  Committee 
for  Nuclear  Responsibility,  the  Environ- 
mrntal  Policy  Institute,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  Ralph  Naders 
Health  Research  Group  and  numerous 
others. 

It  is  ironic  that  although  funding  for 
these  groups  loaks  trivial  next  to  the 
comfortable  budgets  of  the  Government 
funded  outfits,  they  are  generating  ex- 
tremely solid,  scientific  information 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  the  June 
2,5.  1975  New  York  Times  describes  some 
of  the  goings-on  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  which  the  President 
of  the  Academy.  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  him- 
self terms  "messy. "  I  request  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 
H<iw  National  Academy  of  Science  Decided 

To  Halt  a  Nucleak  Waste  Report  Is  Dis- 
puted 

( By  David  Burnham) 

Washington.  June  24  A  controversy  has 
developed  within  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  over  the  procedures  It  followed  in 
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deciding  abrurtly  to  halt  the  publication  of 
a  report  wii  radioactive  wastes 

The  draft  copy  of  the  report,  prepared  by 
the  Academy  at  the  reque.st  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  ihiir^;ed  that  the 
Energy  Departments  broad  research  propram 
on  disposing  of  radioactive  wastes  was  inade- 
quate and  that  itt.  tentative  commitment 
to  one  disposal  method,  transforming  the 
high-level  wastes  from  spent  reactor  fuel 
rods  into  a  kind  of  pla.s.s,  was  premature. 

TTie  critical  report  had  already  been  com- 
pletely approved  through  the  Academy's  elab- 
orate reviewing  process  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  halt  publication  on  the  basis 
of  con. plaints  from  the  Energy  Department 
and  one  of  Its  contractors  with  a  finajiclal 
interest  In  the  subject  Three  months  after 
the  Academy's  unusual  action,  a  special 
three-man  panel  essentially  upheld  the  En- 
ergy Department's  complaint  that  the  draft 
report  was  incomplete 

NEED     FOR      independent     JVDGMENTS 

The  case  highlights  the  dltficulity  of  ob- 
taining Independent  and  informed  judg- 
ments about  key  scientific  policy  matters 
that  affect  Government  projects,  corporate 
profits  and  public  health  and  safety  The 
Acadamy  Is  a  non-Government  organization 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1863 

""The  Integrity  of  some  of  the  processes 
01  the  National  Acadamy  of  Sciences  Is  at 
question."  said  Dr  Rustum  Roy.  who  headed 
the  panel  of  eight  scientists  that  wrote  the 
report,  and  who  criticized  the  decision  to 
halt  Its  publication. 

"I  am  aware  of  due  process,  the  impor- 
tance of  due  process  in  the  history  of  our 
civilization,"  said  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  "But  the  one  thing  I 
can"t  stand  is  a  flawed  report.  I  decided 
It  was  better  to  get  egg  on  our  face  than  let 
that  report  stand." 

Dr.  Handler  said  that  because  of  contro- 
versy over  the  report  on  wastes  and  over 
another  report,  on  the  health  effects  of  low- 
level  radiation.  Academy  officials  would  in 
August  consider  possible  changes  in  the  com- 
plex processes  by  which  such  studies  arc 
developed. 

STORAGE     DUMP     QUESTIONS 

The  radioactive  waste  report  in  question 
was  undertaken  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
for  the  commission,  which  wanted  informa- 
tion about  how  to  license  permanent  storage 
dumps  for  wastes  that  will  remain  highly 
radioactive  for  centuries 

The  overall  conclusion  of  Dr.  Roy"s  panel 
was  that  high-level  waste  could  be  safely 
disposed  of  under  ground.  That  pleased  nu- 
clear power  advocates  In  the  Acadamy  and 
the  Government,  but  the  panel's  criticism 
of  the  Energy  Department "s  research  and  its 
favored  disposal  method  was  less  well  re- 
ceived 

"A  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan 
for  research  and  development  on  waste  so- 
lidification has  been  lacking.'"  the  Roy  report 
said  bluntly  Concerning  the  Energy  Depart - 
ments  leading  proposal  for  high-level  waste 
disposal,  the  panel  said  that  research  "has 
been  concentrated  far  too  heavily  on  glass, 
which  may.  in  many  systems,  be  much  less 
desirable  than  other  solid  waste  forms  " 

The  report  was  seen  as  possibly  damaging 
by  supporters  of  nuclear  energy  because  cf 
the  growing  political  sentiment  that  con- 
struction of  nuclear  reactors  should  be  halted 
until  satisfactory  methods  of  waste  disposal 
are  developed 

The  report  first  ran  Into  criticism  when 
It  was  reviewed  by  the  Roy  panel's  parent 
group,  the  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste 
Management.  The  most  outspoken  attack 
came  from  W  Kenneth  Davis,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Bechtel  Corporation,  an 
architectural  and  engineering  firm  that  ha.s 
played  a  major  role  in  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power 


In  a  letter  to  the  reviewing  committee  on 
which  he  served,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
i'h;a;ned  by  the  New  "^'ork  Times  Mr  Davis 
called  for  stibstantial  changes  in  the  re- 
port The  goal,  'le  said,  should  be  to  make 
the  report  "constructive"  for  those  who  want 
■  nuclear  power  to  move  ahead  expeditiously 

Because  of  the  objections  by  Mr  Davis 
and  another  committee  member,  the  pane! 
report  was  modified  In  June  1978,  the  com- 
mittee unanlinou.sly  approved  the  report 
and   moved   it   toward   publicatlon. 

Dr.  Handler  sent  a  prepublicatlon  copy  of 
It  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatorv  Commission. 
the  sponsoring  aueucy 

Copies  of  the  report,  according  to  Capt 
Wlnfred  Berg  a  retired  Navy  ofScer  and 
.Academy  suaff  member,  also  were  sent  to 
•he  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

"'At  .T  3(1  on  the  afternoon  before  Labor 
Day,""  Captain  Berg  said.  I  got  a  call  from 
the  Energy  Department  .saying  there  were  se- 
rious questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
report  I  called  the  printers,  where  it  was 
scheduled  to  be  printed  that  night,  and  asked 
them  to  hold  up  the  report  "" 

Captain  Berg  later  learned  that  much  of 
the  criticism  had  come  from  Bat  telle  Lab- 
oratories. In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  En- 
ergy Department  said  that  of  the  $60  million 
the  Government  had  spent  on  research  on 
changing  the  waste  into  a  glas.sy  state,  which 
does  not  rust  and  can  be  more  stable  than 
other  solid  forms,  about  80  percent  had  gone 
to  Battelle 

Informed  of  Captain  Berg"s  decision.  Mr 
Handler  decided  to  delay  the  publication  of 
the  report  until  it  could  be  reviewed  by  a 
special  committee. 

Dr.  Roy  was  furious,  especially  because 
publication  was  blocked  on  the  basis  of 
criticism  by  organizations  with  a  financial 
stake.  "The  conflict  of  interest  is  so  gross  as 
to  be  mind-boggling."  Dr,  Roy  wrote  Dr 
Handler. 

In  an  interview  last  week.  Dr.  Handler 
said  that  Dr.  Roy's  allegations  were  "'like 
a  pot  calling  a  kettle  black.  He  has  con- 
flicts himself.  He  works  in  their  field,  his 
wife  works  in  this  field."" 

On  Dec.  27.  Thomas  H.  Plgford.  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  a  member  of  the  special  re- 
viewing committee,  wrote  the  Academy  that 
his  analysis  of  the  critical  comments  by  the 
Energy  Department  contractors  indicated 
that  the  ""report  does  not.  in  fact,  reflect  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  review." 
puBLicA'noN  is  ruled  otrr 

The  Academy  decided  not  to  publish  the 
waste  report,  which  had  cost  the  NJl.C. 
$93,237. 

"This  is  a  messy  story  and  to  pretend 
otherwise  is  absurd."'  Dr  Handler  said  In 
a  recent  interview.  "How  can  we  make  sure 
we  deal  with  controversial  issues  by  the  ten- 
ets of  science  and  not  name-calling"'  This 
summer  our  top  policy  people  will  try  to 
adopt  language  for  our  procedural  manual 
that  will  see  that  these  kinds  of  problems 
don't  happen  again."  • 


A  CITIZENS    GUIDE  TO  SOLAR 
EXERGY 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State.  Montana,  more  and  more  people 
have  become  interested  in  i  applying  > 
solar  energy  Indeed,  public  interest  and 
technological  advance.';  have  outpaced 
the  work  needed  to  bring  the  interest  and 
technology  together 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Federal 
programs  m  existence  designed  to  pro- 
mote solar  energy — perhaps   t<x)  many. 


It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  which 
ones  would  be  helpfu]  or  even  applicable 
to  either  individuals  or  businesses.  I  have 
long  felt  that  if  a  significant  switch  lo 
renewable  fuels  is  to  occur,  we  should  oe 
more  intent  upon  making  the  informa- 
tion and  technology  available  m  easily 
usable  ways. 

Therefore.  I  recently  asked  my  stafif 
to  prepare  a  short  summary  of  some  of 
the  Federal  programs  that  citizens  might 
find  useful  if  they  are  interested  in  solar 
energy.  "We  have  compiled  such  a  list, 
and  in  order  to  keep  it  short,  it  is  neces- 
sarily selective  This  guide  to  solar  en- 
ergy, if  I  may  call  it  that,  includes  sepa- 
rate sections  on  grants,  loans,  informa- 
tion sources  and  tax  credits  We  have 
added  a  short  index  at  its  end.  again  to 
make  it  easier  for  individuals  to  go  di- 
rectly   to    programs    useful    to    them 

I  hope  this  guide  uiil  increase  publ  c 
interest  m  converting  to  solar  energy  by 
helping  people  know  what  their  govern- 
ment is  doing  and  how  they  can  use  the 
Government  resources  for  which  their 
taxes  are  paying, 

I  should  emphasize  that  while  we  ha\e 
pulled  this  listing  from  several  sources. 
including  more  lengthy  compilations  of 
the  Environmental  Study  Conference 
and  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  would 
like  to  update  and  improve  the  list  where 
possible.  Accordingly.  I  would  encourage 
anyone  who  makes  use  of  this  list  to  let 
me  know  of  additions  we  should  make 
and  also  of  programs  that  are  not  worth 
listing.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  most 
out  of  funding  for  solar  energj-.  we  must 
improve  or  get  rid  of  programs  that  are 
wasterful.  duplicative  or  unnecessary, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  about 
these  as  well 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  another 
particularly  helpf'ul  listing  for  people  in- 
terested in  alcohol  fuels  The  National 
.■Mcohol  Fuels  Commission  has  printed 
and  kept  up  lo  date  a  good  li.stmg  of 
"Federal  Agency  and  Department  Alco- 
hol Fuels  Programs  '  It  is  available 
through  the  Commission  at  412  Fir.^t. 
SE  .  Washington.  DC  '202i  426-6490  I 
know  that  the  Commission  and  its  staff 
have  been  very  responsive  to  congres- 
sional requests  for  assistance  and  for 
copies  of  the  listing. 

1  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  "Citizens' 
Guide  to  Solar  Energy"  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  the  conclusions  of  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows : 

A  Citizens'  Guide  to  SoiAE  Enejict 

S'lI-AR    GRANTS 

1.  Grant  FYogram  for  School.^  and  Hospi- 
tals— Department  of   Energy   (  DOE  i  ; 

This  program  provides  matching  federal 
funds  to  public  and  private  non-profit 
s.:hools  and  hospitals  for  preliminary  energy 
audits  and  purchase  and  Installation  of  al- 
ternate or  conservation  energy  measures  in- 
cluding solar  equipment  In  hardship  cases, 
however,  grants  can  provide  90  percent  of 
necessary  funds 

Contact:  Rich  Minnmg,  Acting  Director, 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Program,  DOE  maU 
stop  2H-'027.  1000  Independence  Ave  SW., 
Washington,  DC    20585    i  202  ^   252-9727 

2  Appropriate  Technology  Smai:  Grants 
Program —  i  DOE  i 

This  program  makes  grants  of  up  to  $50,000 
to  Individuals,  local  non-profit  organizations 
and  institutions.  State  and  ".oca:  agencies   In- 
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dl»n  tribes  and  small  businesses  to  develop 
and  encourage  the  use  of  alternate  eiiergv 
services  TTie  use  of  funds  ran  tie  directed 
towards  heatln^{  and  rooUnK  blomass  conver- 
sion, wind  and  small  hydroelectric  power 
generators 

Contact  Anne  Hegnauer,  Director.  Appro- 
priate TechnoloRy  Small-Scale  Technology 
Division.  DOE.  niall  stop  60  (MO.  lOOO  Inde- 
pendence Ave.  SW  Washington.  DC  20585 
:202l    252   9104 

3  Buslnet>f.  Development  Ixjans  and  Public 
Investment  Orantn  F,<onomlc  Development 
Administration  i  EDA  i 

Local  public  works  and  private  hw.slneeses 
are  aided  by  thLs  proKram  The  Economic  L>e- 
vekjpment  Administration  will  loan  or  ►.•rant 
an  average  of  over  tl  rnlllloji  for  pr(j]ec's  to 
develop  and  expand   the  use  of  .solar  energy 

Contact  Alan  QreKerinan  I'ollry  Division, 
EDA.  DOC  Rtxim  fi22fi  14th  and  Constitu- 
tion Ave  .  NW  Waihlngton  DC  202.10  (202) 
377  5103 

Under  the  same  protiram.  help  can  be  ob- 
tained for  projects  using  renewable  energy 
for  areas  with  severe  vinemployment  prob- 
lema 

Contact  Charles  Coas.  Director  (~)fflce  of 
Public  Investments.  EDA.  Room  78«4.  14th 
and  E  Streets  NW  Washington.  DC  20030 
(202)    377  5265 

4  Emergency  Energy  Coti.'u^rvatlon  Serv- 
ice*— Community  Servicers  Administration 
(CSA) 

ThU  program  ha.s  a  variety  of  facets  de- 
signed to  aid  low -Income  Individuals  and 
families  One  of  the  projects  In  this  program 
Is  crisis  intervention  aid  thriiu>:h  grants  and 
payment  ^luaran'.ee.s  anil  'he  development 
and  spplliatlon  <<I  solar  pi'wi-r  especially  In 
the  ca-ses  uf  moderate  Im  i.n,e  farmers  One  of 
the  major  pro)e«t.s  funded  by  CSA  Is  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Appropriate  Technology  In 
Butte  This  agency  was  founded  to  develop 
and  support  local  plans  to  aid  mcxlerate  In- 
come people  and  communities 

Contact  Richard  M  .Saul.  Chief,  Energy 
Programs  CSA.  Room  334.  I2()0  I9th  St  .  NW  . 
Washington.  DC   20506    (202)  632  6503 

5  Qranls  for  State  and  Community  Pro- 
grams on  Aging — Administration  on  Aging 
( AOA )  : 

ADA  attempts  to  aid  the  elderly  (60  years 
and  older)  through  grants  and  contracts  to 
various  organizations  from  state  and  area 
agencies  to  help  pay  energy  costs  Examples 
of  aid  Include  help  to  pay  fuel  costs,  trans- 
portation costs,  energy  conservation  and 
weatherli^atlon  of  homes  for  efficient  use  of 
thermal  reBource* 

Contact  Anita  Shallt.  Program  Analyst 
Office  of  Program  Development.  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  North  Building.  Room  4639- 
A.  330  Independence  Avenue  SW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC   20201    (202)  472  3057 

6.  Commimlty  Development  Block 
Onmts — Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD) 

This  program  Is  designed  to  aid  urban  com- 
munities In  nnancing  solar  energy  Installa- 
Uoiis  In  housing  projects  Cities  with  at  least 
50  IX)0  residents  with  urban  counties  totaling 
at  least  200.000  residents  are  automatically 
entitled  to  funds,  while  smaller  cities,  with 
pxipulatlona  less  than  50  000  residents,  can 
apply  for  dlscreUonary  grants  Cities  that 
receive  funds  can  contract  with  or  make 
grants  to  non-profit  organizations,  local  cor- 
porations and  small  business  Investment 
companies  to  be  directed  to  meet  cotnmu- 
nlty  housing  and  energy  needs.  Including 
conversion  to  and  Installation  of  solar  energy 
technology. 

contact  Local  HUD  area  offices  Washing- 
ton James  Broughtnan.  Entitlement  Cities 
Division.  Assistant  .Secretary  for  Community 
Planning  and  Development  HUD.  Room 
7282.  451  7th  St.  SW  Washington  DC 
20410.    (202)    765^9267    James   PV.raberg    Di- 


rector. Small  Cities  Program,  same  addre^* 
[202}    755  6322 

7  Urban    Development    Action    OrantA 
iHUD)  ; 

These  grants  can  tie  used  for  projects  that 
use  renewable  energy  such  as  solar  The 
funds  must  be  allocated  to  projects  that  pro- 
vide new  permanent  Jobs  and  greater  reve- 
tiues  for  needy  cities  or  counties  Such  proj- 
ects may  be  for  residential,  business.  Indus- 
trial, commercial  or  local  government 

Contact  David  Cordlsh.  Dlrecu^r  UDAO 
Co4nmimlty  Planning  and  Development. 
HUD.  Room  7232,  451  7th  St  .  SW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC    20410     i202)    472   3497 

St>l.AR     LOANS 

8  Solar  Bnerg>"  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  — (HUD) 

This  bank  Is  not  directly  accessible  to 
consumers,  lnst<*d.  subsidies  will  be  piD- 
vlded  to  c<msumers  through  banks  A  com- 
mercial banJc  will  have  the  necessary  forms 
for  Individuals  to  apply  for  tbe  federal  funds 
when  they  apply  lor  their  loans  i  he  amount 
of  the  subsidy  will  depend  on  the  Individ- 
uals Incoaie,  varying  from  40  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of  solar  alterations  But.  a  single- 
family  home  owner  can  receive  no  more  than 
$5,000  and  owners  of  2-4  unit  apartment 
houses  may  receive  up  to  $2,500  per  unit 
Owners  and  builders  of  commercial  build- 
ings can  receive  40  percent  of  the  coKt  of 
solar  equipment  liistallatlon,  tiot  exceeding 
•  100,000.  Owners  of  apartment  buildings 
with  Hkore  than  four  units  can  also  receive 
40  percent  subsidies  up  to  $2,500  per  unit 

Contact  Eric  Nathanson,  Solar  Program 
Analyst.  Office  of  Policy  Development.  De- 
partment of  HUD.  Room  8158.  451  7th  St  . 
SW  .  Washington.  DC.  20410  (202)  755- 
6900 

9  Section  310  Loans — (HUD) 

These  are  direct  federal  loans  which  can 
be  applied  to  rehabilitating  residential  and 
non-resldentlal  property  The  loans  are  avail- 
able at  3  percent  Interest  for  20  years,  with 
a  maximum  of  $27,000  for  residential,  and 
$100,000  for  non-residentlaj  property  The  In- 
terest, rate  will  Increase  on  February  15.  1981 
Priority  for  loans  Is  given  to  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  applicants 

Contact  Local  Local  office  administering 
community  developent  programs  Washing- 
ton Robert  I  Dudge  III.  Director.  Office  of 
Urban  Rehabilitation  and  Community  Rein- 
vestment. HUD.  Room  7170.  451  7th  St. 
SW  .  Washington.  DC.  20410  (202)  755 
5685 

10  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Loans — (  FHA)  : 

The  FHA  will  make  loans  to  private  multi- 
family  housing  owners  to  make  Improve- 
ments In  energy  saving  by  using  renewable 
resources,  such  as  solar  HUD  sets  the  Inter- 
est rates  at  not  more  than  necessary  to  meet 
market  demands,  and  HUD  also  Insures  these 
loans. 

Contact  Michael  C  Wells.  Program 
Analyst.  Office  o'  Hou-slng.  HT'D.  Room  9220. 
451 -7th  St.  SW  .  Washington.  DC,  20410. 
(202)    756  6454. 

1 1  Farmers  Home  Administration — 
iPmHA) 

PmHA  provides  loans  for  the  de\'elopment 
of  solar  energy  in  rural  >ireas  These  solar 
applications  are  avallal  le  for  assistance  If 
they  are  low-oost  and  have  been  shown  to  be 
technically  feasible  Examples  of  the  uses  of 
these  loans  are  for  solar  water  heaters  and 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  residences 

Contacts  Daniel  Ball.  Environmental  and 
Technology  Staff  Director  (2021  447  3394 
Jennings  Orr.  Single  Family  Housing  Admin- 
istrator (202)  447  5668,  L  D  Elwell.  Multi- 
Family  and  Rental  Housing  Manager  (202) 
447  3213.  Allan  Broch  Farmers  Programs 
(202)  447  4671.  John  Bowles.  Community 
PadUUes  (202)  447  7667  Robert  Butler 
Business  and  Industries  Division    (202)   447- 


.">J-l.i    5014   S.   South  Building.   USDA    Wa*h- 
:iiK''-on    DC  ,  20250 

12  Energj-  Loans — Small  Business  AdrrUn- 
istratlon      i  SBA  | 

Either  direct  loans  or  guarantees  of  bank 
loans  are  available  through  SBA  Ui  sinaJl 
businesses  In  .solar  energy  manufacturing 
Loans  can  be  ^'ranted  to  all  those  Invo'ved 
In  building  and  marlcetliif  s<jlar  eqiUpinent 
Direct  loans  are  linuted  to  $350  000  at  an 
Interest  rate  which  Is  based  on  the  amount 
paid  by  the  federal  grwernment  !*>  obtain 
the  funds  Tlie  SBA  will  also  guarantee  90 
percent  of  loans  up  to  $500  000  at  an  Inter- 
est rate  below  an  SBA  maximum  which  Is 
agreed  to  between  the  borrower  and  the 
lender 

Contact    Local;  SBA  district  offices   Wasii- 
Ington:   Dick  Wray.  Office  of  Busine**  Loans, 
SBA,     1441     L     St.     NW       Washington     DC 
20416    (202)   653  6896 

13  Veteran  s  Administration-  (V.A  ) 
The  VA  will  either  loan  directly  or  guaran- 
tee loans  for  energy  con.servaUon  and  solar 
measures  The  direct  loans  are  given  to  areas 
with  housing  credit  sliortages  1  he  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  VA  are  throu^-ti  private 
lenders  at  the  maximum  legal  rate  set  by 
the  VA.  p>ayable  over  a  30  vear  perl'xl  for 
equipment   that    meets  HUD  FHA  s-andards. 

Contact       Walter    Burke.    Department    of 
Veterans   Benefits.   Construction   Evaluation 
Office    Veteran's   Administration.   Room   353 
810    Vermont    Avi       NW      Washington.    DC 
20420     (202)    389   2J4fl 

SOLAR   INrORMATION   SFRVI.    (s 

14  Ix)cal  Publl.  Buildings  and  Pubilc-Care 
Institutions — ( DOE) 

Under  this  program,  public  buildings 
owned  by  gtrvernmeni  and  non-profit  pri- 
vate care  Institutions  are  eligible  for  both 
energy  audits  and  technical  assistance  to 
choose  and  apply  solar  energy  measures  In- 
stitutions are  recommended  for  government 
money  by  state  energy  offices 

Contact  Bill  Raup.  Director.  Local  Gov- 
enmient  Conservation  Division.  DOE.  Mall 
stop  IH  027.  1000  Independence  Ave.  SW  . 
Washington.  DC  .  20585.  (202)   252  2335 

15  Solar  Energy  Information  Data  Bank — 
(SEIDB) 

SEIDB  provides  extensive  information 
about  all  aspects  of  solar  technology  A  li- 
brary service.  Including  educational  mate- 
rials, lists  of  materials  needed  and  manufac- 
turers of  such  products,  and  research  reports 
on  selected  topics.  Is  available  through 
SEIDB  Many  of  the  pamphlets  and  Informa- 
tion services  concerning  solar  heating  and 
coollnit  are  distributed  through  the  National 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Information  Cen- 
ter The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  an- 
swers questions  on  all  other  solar  Issues  In- 
cluding applications,  legal  problems  and  for- 
mal education  opportunities  Users  of  SEIDB 
can  also  use  a  Regional  Solar  Energy  Center 
and  the  Snergy  Extension  Service 

The  Technical  Information  Center  distrib- 
utes literature  dealing  with  the  technologi- 
cal aspects  of  solar  energy  and  will  respond 
to  specific  mall  and  phone  questions 

Contacts  Solar  Information  Center.  Solar 
Energy  Research  Center,  1536  Cole  Blvd 
Golden.  Colorado.  80401  (303)  231  1415 
DOE  Technical  Information  Center.  PO  Box 
62  Oak  Ridge  Tennessee.  37830  (616)  483 
8611  National  Solar  Heatlne  and  Coollnp  In- 
formation Center.  Solar  Heating.  PO.  Box 
1607.  Rockvllle.  Maryland.  20850.  Toll  Free: 
(800)  523-2929 

There  Is  also  Information  available  for 
those  who  wish  to  design  and  Install  their 
own  solar  systems  The  American  Society  of 
Heating  Refrigerating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  will  provide  both  publications 
and  technical  Inform-xtlon 

Contact  ASHRAE  Director  of  Research 
and  Technical  Services,  345  C  47th  St  ,  New 


UMI 


York.  New  York.  10017  (212)  644-7953 
NAHB  PO  Box  1627.  Rockvllle,  Maryland. 
20850    I  301)   762-4200 

16  University  Center  Program — Economic 
Development  Administration: 

Small  and  medium  sized  businesses  can  re- 
cel-e  energy  audits  and  technical  assistance 
through  University  Extension  Centers 

Publications  to  help  a  firm  In  solving  Its 
energy  problems  are  also  available 

Contact  Glenn  B  FatzUiger.  Program  Spe- 
cialist. Office  of  Technical  Assistance.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  Room 
7850  14th  St  and  Constitution  Ave,  NW  , 
Washington.  DC  .  20230    (202)377-4637 

17  Legal  Advocacy  Program — (CSA)  : 

This  program  aids  elderly  and  moderate  In- 
come persons  In  energy  matters  before  they 
turn  to  administrative  agencies  or  courts 
Both  technical  aid  and  legal  (services  are 
available 

Contact  Miriam  Charnow.  Office  of  Com- 
munity Action.  Energy  Division.  CSA,  Room 
316.  1200  19th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC 
20506    1 202)   632   6503 

18  Residential  Conservation  Service  Pro- 
gram     I  DOE  1 

Major  regvilated  electric  and  gas  utilities 
are  required  to  provide  energy  audits  to  resi- 
dential customers  In  addition,  they  must  tell 
customers  atmut  pos-slble  conservation  meas- 
ures and  help  them  arrange  the  purchasing 
and  installations  of  these  energy  saving 
steps 

Contact  Local  Public  utilities  Washing- 
ton James  R  Tanck.  Director.  Residential 
Conservation  Service  Office  of  Buildings  and 
Community  Systems.  Conservation  and  So- 
lar Energy,  DOE  Room  3128,  20  Massachu- 
setts Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  .  20685 
I  202  I  376  4020 

19  Small  Business  Training— (SBA) 

The  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(iffer  seminars  and  counseling  to  small-busi- 
ness owners  to  conserve  energy  Publications 
are  also  available  from  SBA  district  fleld 
ofllces 

Contact  Johnnie  Albertson.  Chief  of  Busi- 
ness Management  Training.  SBA.  Room  602. 
1441  L  St  NA'  Washington,  DC.  20116 
(202)  663-6768 

TAX    CREDITS 

Rcs:denttal 
Homeowners  and  renters  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  40  percent  tjix  credit  on  the  first 
$10,000  spent  on  .solar,  geouhermal  and  wind 
energy  equipment  These  credits  are  avail- 
able through  1985  for  equipment  Installed 
since  1980  but  a  lower  credit  can  be  taken 
for   Investments   made    before    1980 

Business 

A  15  percent  credit  can  be  taken  by  busi- 
nesses through  1985  on  solar,  geothermal 
wind  energy  and  solar  process  heat 
equipment 

Hydroelectric 

Hydroelectric  generating  plants  can  take 
an  11  percent  tax  credit  from  1980  through 
1985  The  amount  of  the  credit  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  facility  with  a  facility  with 
a  capability  of  125  megawatts  or  more  not 
eligible  for  a  credit 

BioTTtass 

Businesses  that  use  equipment  to  provide 
solid  fuels  or  alcohol  fuel  from  blomass  or 
to  bum  blomass  fuels  are  eligible  ior  a  10 
percent  tax  credit  Fossil  fuel  Is  the  only 
organic  substance  that  does  not  fall  Into 
the  category  of  blomass 

Alcohol  fuel   tax  exemptions 

Oasohol  which  Is  at  least  10  percent  alco- 
hol Is  exempt  from  the  four  cent  a  gallon 
excise  tax  through  1992  A  tax  credit  of  40 
percent  and  30  percent  is  available  for  alco- 
hol which  Is  190  proof  and  between  150  and 
190  proof,  respectively 


Passive  solar  equipment 
Some  systems  which  In  fact  use  the  sun 
to  heat  and  cool  are  not  eligible  for  tax 
credits  Passive  units,  which  are  built  Into 
the  design  of  the  structure,  as  opposed  to 
active  ones  which  Include  solar  panels  added 
to  the  roof,  do  not  qualify  for  a  credit  For 
example,  a  sout'i  facing  wall  which  collects 
heal  Is  considered  a  passive  unit  Some  In- 
sulation mav  be  eligible  for  credit  If  It  is 
Installed  between  an  Inside  and  an  outside 
wall  Storm  windows  and  storm  doors  quali- 
fy for  credit 

Contact  for  all  tax  credit  questions    Local 
Internal   Revenue  Service  office 
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REAGANS  ENERGY  POLICY 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
interesting  article  which  recently  ap- 
E>eared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
pnce  system,  I  think  that  the  new  ad- 
mmistration  would  be  well-advised  to 
follow  the  energy  policy  path  of  placing 
greater  reliance  on  the  marketplace 

I  have  always  found  it  curious  that 
some  of  the  loudest  advocates  of  reduced 
Government  spending  are  the  first  in  line 
when  It  comes  time  for  the  Government 
subsidies  to  be  handed  out.  Many  of  these 
subsidies  have  been  used  to  building 
white  elephant  fpcilities  which  never 
would  have  gotten  off  the  drawing  board 
without  the  Government  largesse  More- 
over, certain  technologies,  notably  nu- 
clear, oil  and  now  synthetic  fuels,  have 
reaped  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment hand-outs  and  tax  subsidies 
while  other,  newer,  renewable  forms  of 
energy  have  largely  been  left  out  in  the 
cold  As  a  result,  private  investment  has 
been  skewed  away  from  precisely  those 
forms  of  newer,  renewable  energy  we 
need  to  develop  to  secure  our  energy 
future. 

All  that  renewable  resource  advocates 
are  asking  is  that  each  of  our  energy- 
options  be  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  the 
marketplace  Nothing  could  be  more 
American  than  that  I  sincerely  hope 
the  new  administration  will  choose  to 
follow  an  energy  policy  path  that  will 
enable  miUions  of  average  Americans — 


homeowTiers,  businessmen,  fanners,  and 
so  on — to  freely  choose  their  energy  fu- 
ture, rather  than  relying  on  the  so- 
called  experts  in  Washington  and  on 
Wall  Street  to  make  their  decisions  for 
them. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
op-ed  article  by  Amory  B  Lovins  and 
L.  Himter  Lovlns, 

The  article  follows: 
Reagan  s    Energy    Policy      Conscrvattvi    or 

Ultraliberal 
(By  Amory  B.  Lovlns  and  L  Hunter  Lovlns) 
As  few  weeks  before  the  election,  we  asked 
a  Reagan  energy  staffer  how  the  governor 
reconciled  his  free-market  Ideology  with  his 
support  of  technologies — notably  synthetic 
fuels  and  giant  power  stations — that  have 
shown  they  cannot  compete  In  a  free  mar- 
ket His  candid,  if  disquieting  response 
■'We  haven't  analyzed  that  yet  ' 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  analysis 
will  prevail  In  the  battle  within  the  Reagan 
transition  team  between  the  economic  con- 
servatives and  the  corporate  socialists  TTie 
free  marketers  favor  competition  Individual 
choice,  de-subsidlzation  and  least -cost  solu- 
tions The  board-room  boys  are  already  lin- 
ing up  at  the  federal  subsidy  trough  to 
resuscitate  victims  of  an  incurable  attack 
of  market  forces  Will  the  salutary  disci- 
pline of  the  maiketplac*  or  the  whims  of 
bureaucrats  and  the  Influence  of  friends 
g-iide  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Ir- 
revocable investments'' 

Ttie  Department  of  Energy  has  never  fol- 
lowed a  least-cost  energy  strategy  supply- 
ing the  amount,  type  and  source  of  energy 
needed  to  provide  each  energy  service  in  the 
cheapest  way  A  costcutting  approach  would 
list  on  one  piece  of  paper  the  various  ways 
to  provide  comfort  or  light  run  trucks  or 
televisions,  make  steel  or  bake  bread,  and 
then  recommend  the  cheapest  ways  first 
Such  cost  ranking  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School  energy  study  found  that  generally 
the  t)est  buys  are  efficiency  improvements; 
next  appropriate  renewable  sources  i  "sof t 
technologies'!,  next.  s>-nfuels.  and  last, 
costliest  of  all  central  jxiwer  stations  DOE 
has  taken  these  options  in  reverse  order, 
worst   buys  first 

Ninety-two  percent  of  our  energy  Is  used 
as  heat  or  vehicular  fuels  The  premium 
uses  that  can  economically  justify  elec- 
tricity— the  costliest  form  of  energy — are 
only  8  percent,  and  are  met  twice  over  by 
today's  power  stations  Yet  electricity  Irra- 
tionally commands  65  percent  of  DOE's  R&D 
budget  For  synfueLs  just  to  get  off  the 
ground  requires  $20  billion  in  subsidies  and 
a  decade  or  more  But  during  1973-78  the 
United  States  already  got  twice  as  much 
energy  capacity  from  raising  energy  produc- 
tivity, twice  as  fast  as  synfuel  advocates 
claim  they  can  do  at  10  times  the  cost  In 
1979.  some  97  percent  of  US  economic 
growth  was  fueled  by  wringing  more  work 
from  our  energy,  only  3  percent  by  increas- 
ing energy  supply  Millions  of  mdlvldual 
actions  in  the  marketplace  saved  money  by 
saving  energy,  outpacing  the  centrally  plan- 
ned supply  programs  by  nearly  40  to  1  The 
second  fastest  growing  contribution  to  en- 
ergy supply  has  been  the  vast  £.Tay  of  re- 
newable? sources  Nuclear  power  sutjsldized 
by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  over  decades 
now  delivers  about  half  as  mu~h  energy  as 
wood 

Roger  Sant.  federal  energy  conservation 
manager  in  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration, has  analyzed  m  Harvard  Business 
Review  a  'least-cost  energy  strategy'  of 
buying  the  cheape'^t  options  If  pursued  for 
the  previous  decade  it  would  have  cut  our 
1978  purchases  of  oil  coal  and  electricity 
by  about  28  percent.  34  ijercent,  and  43  per- 
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cent,  respectively  while  providing  the  same 
energy  services  that  we  received  In  1978  and 
costing  17  percent  less  than  we  actually 
paid  for  them  A  new  draft  study  for  John 
Sawhlll  (now  chairman  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation)  finds  that  a  least-cost 
strategy  for  1980  2000.  If  ONP  Increased  by 
two-thirds,  could  simultaneously  reduce 
total  energy  use  by  one-fourth  and  non- 
renewable fuel  >tse  by  nearly  half — with  no 
life-style  changes  except  a  great  saving  in 
money  and  Jobs 

Such  a  conservative  policy,  removing 
market  Imperfectlon.s  and  subsidies  so  as 
to  "minimize  consumer  costs  through  com- 
petition." and  unleash  the  genius  of  private- 
enterprise  Innovation,  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  energy  policy 
It  Is  also  consistent  with  President-elect 
Reagan's  opposition  to  synfuel  subsidies 
and  to  the  Energy  Mobilization   Board 

Yet  among  his  strongest  constituents, 
lopsldedly  represented  on  his  Energy  Ad- 
visory Board,  are  the  commercial  advocates 
of  precisely  those  energy  technologies  that 
cannot  withstand  competition  We  heard 
such  a  synfuel  promoter  proclaim  In  Wyo- 
ming this  fall  that,  although  energy  effi- 
ciency gains  and  solar  energy  are  laudable, 
they  won't  amount  to  much  In  this  century, 
so  there  will  be.  he  said,  a  market  for  his 
costly  synfuel  We  responded:  "That's  fine, 
that's  your  business  Judgment  But  you 
might  be  wrong.  Do  you  want  to  put  your 
stockholders'  money  where  your  mouth  Is'' 
Or  do  you  Just  want  to  take  the  profits  If 
you're  right  and  make  everyone  else  pay  the 
costs  If  you  re  wrong''"  That  Is.  of  course, 
what  he  wanted;  and  he  was  upset  to  have 
It  described  as  corporate  socialism 

Win  Reagan  turn  out  to  be  a  blue  conserva- 
tive or  a  red  socialist "i  Try  these  litmus  tests: 

Win  he  seek  to  repeal  the  synfuel  subsidies 
he  opposed? 

Win  he  get  DOE'S  major  corporate  con- 
tractors off  welfare  and  back  to  work  on  prod- 
ucts they  can  sell  In  the  marketplace'' 

Will  he  allow  Westlnghouse.  el  al  .  who  say 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Is  such  a 
good  business  deal,  to  pay  for  It  themselves** 

Will  he  refrain  from  balling  out  the  Barn- 
well reprocessing  plant  and  make  the  nuclear 
industry,  like  the  chemical  Industry,  pay  for 
cleaning  up  Us  own  wastes? 

Will  he  de-subsldize  the  energy  sector'' 
(Solar  advocates  sought  tax  credits  only  be- 
cause conventional  supply  enjoys  far  larger 
subsidies — tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per  jear 
It  would  be  better  economics  not  to  subsi- 
dize either  ) 

Will  he  allow  a  genuinely  competitive  mar- 
ketplace to  choose  between  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production''  Between  big  and  small 
businesses'' 

Will  he  encourage  a  least-cost  best-buys- 
flrst  approach  to  providing  energy  sen'lces  (as 
the  California  and  Idaho  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission  require  of  their  utilities)? 

Will  he  stop  the  bailout  of  Northwest  pri- 
vate utilities  at  public  expense,  halt  TVA's 
trend  toward  ruinous  overcapacity,  and  stop 
the  financing  of  private  utilities'  power  sta- 
tions via  cheap  federal  rural-electrlflcatlon 
loans? 

Will  he  cancel  pork-barrel  federal  water 
projects  and  charge  Incremental  water  users 
truly  Incremental  costs — often  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  times  what  they  now  pay'' 

Win  he  reject  lavish,  spendthrift  measures 
In  favor  of  lean,  cost-effective  Investments  to 
ensure  national  security? 

These  and  similar  actions  could  Infuriate 
some  powerful  constituents  Yet  nibbling  at 
the  bullet  would  betray  conservative  princi- 
ples and  those  who  voted  for  them  It  would 
expand  unto  national  Insolvency  the  federal 
penchant  for  fiscally  Irresponsible  lemon  so- 
cialism—throwing taxpayers'  money  at  prob- 
lems If  the  litmus  paper  turns  a  muddy  gray, 


a   major    national    opportunity    for    efficient 
maoagetnent    will    have    been    squandered  9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  GRAVEL 

•  Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President.  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  who 
has  served  the  people  of  his  State  and 
Nation  with  distinction  in  the  U  S.  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  12  years. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  Finance  Committee  with  Mike 
since  1973  and  1  have  admired  his  undy- 
ing support  and  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  energ>'  in  the  United  States 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  that  delivers  crude 
oil  to  the  lower  48  States  and  has  meant 
greater  energy  independence  of  our  Na- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  OPEC  cartel's 
blackmail. 

Even  before  Mike's  appointment  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  he  was 
already  at  work  independently  on  mat- 
ters of  taxation,  trade,  and  social  secur- 
ity. He  has  continued  in  a  leadership 
role  on  these  matters  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  it  has  been  my 
I  leasure  to  work  with  him. 

Today  Mike  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources.  His  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  has  meant  much 
for  the  development  of  AJaskas  abund- 
ant resources  while  maintaining  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  his  State.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sa- 
luting and  thanking  Mike  Gravel  for 
his  service  to  our  country  and  I  wish  him 
every  success  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors* 


A  TRmUTE  TO  BIRCH  BAYH 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Birch  Bayh 

During  his  18  years  of  service  in  this 
body.  Birch  has  been  the  Senate's  lead- 
ing proponent  of  constitutional  rights 
and  has  continually  fought  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  the  elderly,  and 
minorities. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Birch  to 
develop  our  alternative  sources  of 
energy  in  this  country  which  are  vital 
for  future  generations.  We  worked  hand- 
in-hand  on  Senator  Bayh's  amendments 
to  the  windfall  profits  bill,  now  law. 
which  will  channel  funds  to  encourage 
the  development  and  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 
In  addition.  Birch  authored  a  bill  which 
will  make  great  use  of  our  excessive  agri- 
cultural products  and  byproducts  for 
production  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

I  have  watched  Birch  Bayh  lead  the 
fight  for  constitutional  rights  in  the 
Senate — authoring  amendments  to  give 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
contributions  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  made  to  this  body  Birch  and  I  come 
from  similar  backgrounds— we  are  farm- 
ers, we  are  lawyers,  we  are  Senators,  but 


also  important  to  me.  Mr    President,  we 
are  friends. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body  that  Birch  Bayh  has  served 
his  Nation  with  distinction  and  the 
Senate  will  miss  his  intelligence,  his 
dedication,  his  leadership,  and  his 
friendship.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   FRANK  CHURCH 

•  Mr.  TALAIADGE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  today  loses  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated and  hard-working  servants  of  the 
people,  the  Honorable  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho  Frank  and  I  came  to  the  US 
Senate  m  1957— almost  24  years  ago.  We 
rank  back  to  back  in  terms  of  seniority 
in  thus  body  and  I  have  seen  the  Senator 
put  his  seniority  to  work  for  the  people 
of  Idaho  and  the  United  States.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  serves  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  where  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  where  he 
has  long  advocated  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources. 

Frank  is  a  champion  of  the  outdoors 
for  Idaho  and  the  United  States.  He 
managed  the  Senate  bill  that  created 
the  National  Wilderness  System  in  1964. 
as  well  as  legislation  ?stablishing  the 
"Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund." 
He  was  author  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  and  sponsored  bills  that 
created  numerous  national  recreation 
areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

While  Frank  and  I  have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye  on  issues.  I  have  learned 
to  admire  and  respect  his  opinions  and 
his  dedication  in  pursuing  his  goals. 

The  Senate  will  miss  Frank  Church 
and  I  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
bright  future  • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROHKR T  MORGAN 

•  Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  warm  friend  and  most 
distinguished  colleague — Robert  Mor- 
gan of  North  Carolina. 

Bob  Morgan  started  his  political 
career  at  age  24.  though  still  a  law  stu- 
dent, when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  in  a  small  North  Caro- 
lina rural  county.  Since  that  time  his 
record  has  been  a  reflection  of  his  capa- 
bility and  a  monument  to  his  convic- 
tions. Five  times  elected  to  the  State 
senate — where  he  was  elected  president 
pro  tempore  in  1965 — he  distinguished 
himself  in  this  body  as  a  forceful  and 
most  effective  advocate  in  the  areas  of 
penal  reform,  mental  health,  education, 
and  law  enforcement.  As  attorney  gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina,  he  reorganized 
that  office,  making  it  one  of  the  best  and 
most  efficient  in  the  entire  50  States.  As 
chairman  of  the  Rural  Housing  Sub- 
committee in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  has  led 
the  fight  for  a  rural  homeowTiership 
program  for  low-income  families  and 
for  better  housing  for  migrant  workers. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Bob  Vor- 
can  on  problems  affecting  aericulture. 
and  I  have  nothing  but  deep  admiration 
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for  his  continuing  and  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer.  He  is 
an  individual  of  great  foresight,  a  man 
before  his  time  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce in  the  Congress  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  the  first  to  reinstate  legislation 
for  draft  registration.  He  did  vanguard 
work  in  solar  energy.  He  is  that  rare  in- 
dividual who  will  not  make  up  his  mind 
until  he  .sees  all  sides  of  an  issue,  and 
once  he  is  convinced  Bob  Morgan  votes 
his  conscience 

I  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for 
happiness  and  continued  success  in 
whatever  endeavors  he  chooses  in  the 
coming  year.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  W    STEWART 

•  Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  a  warm 
friend  and  mo.st  able  colleague,  the  dis- 
unt;uished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Donald  Stewart 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Donald  Stewart  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  through  this 
a.ssociation  I  have  gained  firsthand 
knowledge  of  his  expertise  and  capa- 
bility He  was  sponsor  of  the  Rural 
Energy  Independence  Act.  legis- 
lation which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
Senate's  overall  alcohol  fuels  proposal.  It 
was  Donald  Stewart  who  steered  his 
landmark  legislation  throuj^h  four  sep- 
arate committees  and  to  a  successful 
floor  fight  Through  his  efforts,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  .loint  Senate-House 
conference  committee  on  the  national 
enerf^y  bill— the  only  non-Energy  Com- 
mittee freshman  designated  to  work  on 
all  portions  of  tthe  American  energy 
plan. 

In  addition  to  his  contribution  in  mov- 
ing toward  US.  energy  independence. 
Donald  Stevn'aki  iia>  brought  about  im- 
porUint  accomplLshments  in  the  areas  of 
rural  health  and  acnculture,  and  his 
;ii  hievements  have  been  recognized.  In 
keeping  with  a  1978  campaign  commit- 
ment, he  hiis  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing an  office  of  rural  health  affairs  in 
Alabama,  whose  worthy  aim  ls  to  afford 
neces.sary  health  care  to  medically  un- 
der.served  areas  of  the  State  A  forceful 
and  ardent  supporter  of  rural  develop- 
ment programs  at  both  the  State  and 
national  levels,  he  was  named  cochair- 
man  of  tlie  Congrf  .ssional  Family  Farm 
Task  Force,  a  biparti.san  unit  whose  goal 
IS  to  benefit  small  farmers  in  America. 

Donald  Stewart  is  dedicated  to  serv- 
ice— a  man  who  works  long  and  hard. 
an  individual  who  has  the  courage  to 
stand  his  tiround  His  is  a  record  of  dis- 
tinction For  his  accomplishments  I  com- 
mend him.  and  wish  for  him  happiness 
success,  and  all  God's  blessings.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   DICK   STONE 

*  Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
IS  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
warm  friend  and  a  most  able  colleague — 
Dick  Stone— with  whom  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  .serve  on  both  the  Agriculture 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 
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As  a  U.S.  Senator.  Dick  Stone  is  to 
be  lauded  for  his  strong  stand  on  fiscal 
responsibility  and  for  his  far-sighted  ef- 
forts to  free  this  Nation  from  OPEC 
blackmail.  As  State  Senator.  Florida 
Secretary  of  State,  and  U.S.  Senator,  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  bettering  the  well-being  of  all 
Floridians.  Because  of  Dick  Stone  s  con- 
tinumg  and  untiring  efforts,  Japan  has 
lowered  barriers  to  Florida  citrus  im- 
ports, and  in  1978,  1979,  and  1980  Tai- 
wan signed  multimilllon  aoUar  agree- 
ments to  purchase  Florida  soybeans, 
phosphate,  and  citrus.  Because  of  Dick 
Stones  proposal  to  allow  States  to  issue 
bonds  to  pay  for  building  interstate 
highways.  Congress  agreed  in  1978  to 
legislation  accelerating  interstate  con- 
struction. As  a  result  of  Dick  Stone's  ac- 
tion, the  interstate  system  in  Florida  will 
be  completed  in  the  late  1980's,  instead 
of  after  the  year  2000. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity — and  the 
privilege — to  work  closely  with  Dick 
Stone  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Through  his  able  chairmanship  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee, he  has  sought  to  bring  together  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  ihz  Agriculture 
Committees  for  the  betterment  of  this 
country — in  expanding  American  ex- 
ports throughout  the  world.  I  have  deep 
admiration  for  his  extraordinary  ability 
to  reconcile  opposing  views  into  a  com- 
promise which  works.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  fortunate  to  know  Dick  Stone 
admire  and  commend  his  affirmative 
vision  of  mankind  and  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts, because  of  this  vision,  to  better  the 
human  condition.  In  1979  hearings  on 
the  food  stamp  program,  he  was  deeply 
concerned  that  food  stamp  benefits  could 
not  buy  both  food  and  medicine  for  the 
needy.  He  subsequently  authored  legis- 
lation— now  law — which  helps  the  el- 
derly deduct  medical  payments  from  in- 
come 

Dick  Stone  is  a  man  of  deep  personal 
convictions  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his 
accomplishments  and  commended  for 
his  contributions  In  whatever  endeavors 
he  chooses  to  pursue.  I  wish  for  him 
every  success  and  all  God's  blessings  * 


TRIBUTE  TO     WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON 

*  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  it 
is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Wareen  G.  Mag- 

NUSON. 

In  devoting  a  lifetime  to  public  serv- 
ice. Warren  G  Macnuson  has  served  the 
people  of  Washington  and  the  United 
States  with  compassion,  commitment, 
and  deep  wisdom.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  HEW.  he  has 
left  his  imprint  on  key  health  and  social 
programs  which  are  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  those  in  America  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help.  As  able  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
he  is  to  be  lauded  for  his  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  for  his  efforts  in  reducing  ex- 
cessive Federal  regulations  which  cost 
this  country  in  excess  of  $100  biUion  a 


year.  Warren  Magnuson  is  a  champion 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection. 
Trade  with  mainland  China— which  be- 
came a  reality  in  1979— was  long  his 
vision,  and  it  was  through  his  initiative 
that  the  Senate,  in  1980.  voted  to  grant 
•  Most -Favored  Nation"  tradmg  status 
for  the  People  s  Republic  of  China 

The  value  of  Warren  Magnl-son's  con- 
tributions has  been  recognized.  For  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  basic  medical 
research,  he  was  awarded  the  1973  Al- 
bert Lasker  Public  Service  in  Health 
Award— the  equivalent  to  the  American 
Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  The  author  of 
more  consumer  protection  legislation 
than  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  was 
named  the  1977  Consumer  of  the  Year  by 
the  National  Consumer  League  The  lives 
of  all  Washingtonians.  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  have  been  improved  by  his 
accomplishments.  For  almost  a  half" cen- 
tury of  dedicated  service,  we  say  thank 
you.  Mr  Chairman,  and  wish  for  you 
every  success  in  all  your  future  en- 
deavors * 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  McGO\^RN 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I  have 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
opportunity — and  the  privilege — to  work 
closely  with  George  McGovern  on  the 
Agnculture  Committee,  and  I  have 
nothmg  but  deep  admiration  for  his  hard 
work  and  dedication  in  insuring  the 
American  birthright  that  all  citizens 
have  an  adequate  diet  and  healthy  hves. 

George  McGovern  is  a  man  deeply 
concerned  for  the  hungrv-  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sought  to  alleviate  the  problem  and  feed 
the  needy.  His  many  legislative  accom- 
plishments on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee stand  as  a  monument  to  his  deep 
commitment  to  school  food  service  pro- 
grams and  nutrition  for  all  Americans, 
for  young  and  old  alike.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  over  many  years  as  a 
champion  of  programs  that  help  the 
American  farmer  survive  in  times  of  high 
prices  and  inclement  weather. 

George  McGovern  is  a  man  of  great 
sincerity,  of  deep  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man  He  is  a  man  who  stands  on 
principle  and  votes  his  conscience  The 
Senate — and  the  Nation — are  fortunate 
to  have  shared  his  wisdom  and  leadership 
for  the  past  18  years.  With  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  things  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  for  his  State  and  for  his 
country.  I  commend  his  distinguished 
record  and  ■wish  for  him  ■well-earned  hap. 
piness  and  success  in  the  years  ahead* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A    DLTIKIN 

*  Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President.  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Durkin.  Since 
coming  to  this  body  in  1975.  John  has 
quickly  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
Senate's  hardest  working  Members.  He 
has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  develop- 
ing alternative,  renewable  energy  sources 
while  promoting  increased  energy  effi- 
ciency in  homes  and  businesses. 
John  has  authored  legislation  to  devel- 
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op  energy  sources  such  as  solar,  wood, 
wind,  and  small-scale  hydroelectric 
power,  many  of  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Ener^  Act. 

Senator  Durkin  Is  considered  the 
father  of  small-scale  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  Senate  He  has  also  authored  leg- 
islation to  provide  tax  credits  for  home 
heating  oil  users,  the  purcha.se  of  wood 
burning  stoves,  and  for  the  uistallallon 
of  solar  equipment 

John  has  also  worked  hard  to  .strive  the 
many  problems  confronting  r.ot  only  hLs 
region  of  the  country-,  but  the  entire 
United  States  He  sponsored  'Sunset ' 
legislation  to  cut  wasteful  Government 
spending  programs  He  has  pashed  for 
legislation  mandatuig  a  balanced  Fvd- 
eral  budget  to  help  deiU  with  runaway 
inflation 

John  haus  .servetl  on  the  Appropriations 
Comnuttee,  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  we  have  .ser\'i'^ 
together  on  tl^ie  SenaU"  Conunitte*'  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

In  the  (\)m[niltee  on  Veteriin.s  .•\fTiiir.. 
I  have  wat<hed  John  work  to  se«»  that  our 
former  servicemen  mid  women  and  their 
families  are  treated  fairly  and  Kiven  .sutTl- 
clent  benefits  to  uisure  that  they  an-  able 
to  coi>e  with  runaway  inflation 

Mr  President.  I  wish  for  my  fnend 
John  Dt'rkin  every  future  success  and 
happines.s  and  I  join  with  mv  (•oUcagues 
in  thanking  and  .saluting  him  for  bus 
service  in  the  U  S    Semite  • 


protect  the  Constitution   of  the  United 
States  • 


SB:NAT0R  MILTON  YOUNG 

•  Mr  OOLDW.ATKR  Mr  President  It 
was  necessary  for  me  U)  be  iib.sent  dur- 
ing the  time  praises  were  given  to  those 
Members  of  this  bfKiy  who  will  not  l>e 
with  us  next  year  Tliere  is  not  much  that 
I  can  add  to  all  that  ha.s  been  siid  but  I 
have  to  ko  along  with  the  idea  that  the 
Senate  is  not  going  Ui  be  the  same  with- 
out MU.TON  ■yot-NC.  whom  I  now  call  a  co- 
resident of  Arizona.  Richard  S<iiwFiKrR 
of  Pennsylvania.  Henry  Bei  i.mon  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Jack  Javits  of  New  York 
It  has  been  my  honor  and  my  plesisure  to 
have  .served  with  these  gentlemen  for 
many  years,  to  have  argued  with  .some  to 
have  agreed  with  others,  but  always  with 
the  knowledge  that  what  we  were  talking 
about  w.is  in  the  be.st  interests  of  the 
United  States  It  Is  with  that  thought  m 
mind  that  I  wish  to  pay  my  special  trib- 
ute to  these  gentlemen  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
my  family  for  all  of  the  good  that  they 
have  done  for  this  land  of  ours,  which 
people  can  truly  call  the  "I^nd  of  the 
Free  " 

As  long  as  we  have  honest  dLsagree- 
ment.  reached  in  an  agreeable  way  and 
argued  sensibly  in  the  committees  of  this 
body  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
freedoms  of  America  will  be  protected 
As  these  gentlemen  travel  to  their  homes 
to  take  up  well-earned  lives  of  rest  and 
ease,  they  can  carry  with  them  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  performed  in 
the  manner  that  they  said  they  would 
when  they  placed  their  hands  on  the  Bi- 
ble when  first  coining  here,  and  swore  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
GAYLORD  NELSON 

•  Mr  TAI^MADGE  Mr  President,  It  Ls 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  pay 
tribuU»  today  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  WLsconsin,  Gaylord  Nelson 

Senator  Nelson  Ls  universally  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  and  since  en- 
tering the  Senate  18  years  ago,  has 
establLshed  a  record  indicative  of  hLs 
hard  work  and  dedication 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Bu.smess,  Senator  Nel.son  has 
proven  to  b«>  a  Kreat  leader  His  determi- 
nation toward  .solvmg  the  problems  of 
the  small  business  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can fvonomy  ha.s  produced  many  accorn- 
pU.shmenUs  including  reduced  Crovcrn- 
inent  regulation  and  the  NatiotiiU  White 
Hou.se  ('onffH-mce  on  Small  Business 
Wf  havf  had  the  o<ca.sion  to  work  to- 
Kcthcr  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
h'mance  and  he  has  made  many  con- 
tribuUoiLs  in  the  area  of  tax  reform  He 
ii  widely  regiirdetl  a-s  one  of  the  Senat/C's 
finest  tax  writers  and  has  been  in  the 
f(jrcfr.)nt  of  the  major  ta.\  lenLslatlon  we 
have  today 

S«Miator  Nelson  Ls  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  I  am  thankful  fnr  the  advice 
he  ha.s  xiven  tne  over  the  years  He  has 
served  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Wls- 
lonsm  and  the  Nation  with  great  dignity 
and  wLsdom  I  salute  him  and  I  wish 
him  much  success  in  his  future 
endeavi)r><  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  SP:NArc>R   MILTON 
YOUNG 

•  Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  the  Senate  next  year 
without  my  dLstmguished  colleague 
Mm  Young  He  luis  been  a  fixture  in  the 
Senat**  longer  than  most  of  us  have  even 
been  in  public  service  He  first  came  to 
the  SenaU^  in  194,t  atK)Ut  the  same  tune 
that  I  was  being  discharKed  from  World 
War  II  Navy  Service  When  he  com- 
pletes his  35  years  in  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  thLs  year,  he  will  have  served 
lon^;er  corvsecutlvely  than  any  other  Re- 
I'ubUcan  m  the  history  of  the  V  S 
SerxaU' 

These  are  impressive  cretientials,  but 
there  is  more  Milton  Young  has  served 
the  public  continuously  .since  19'J4  and — 
with  a  record  few  in  this  profession  can 
claim  Wits  never  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion The  statLstical  record  goes  on  and 
on  Milt  Young  has  broken  almost  all 
the  records  in  his  Ioiik  service  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  and  to  the  entire 
country 

A  .spry  and  lucid  82— he  will  turn  83  on 
December  6 — Milton  proves  that  ace  Ls 
not  a  barrier  to  activity  and  dedication 
In  fact.  It  LS  these  mtancibles  that  mat- 
ter more  than  all  the  statLstics  in  the 
book.  be<-aiLse  they  reveal  that  Milton 
Young  is  one  of  the  finest  Senators  to 
ever  sit  m  Washington 

I  served  with  my  good  friend  and  dLs- 
tiiiKuished  colleague  a  decade  ago  when 
I  served  on  Uie  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee He  was  my  mentor  tuid  my  g^ulde 
through  the  often-complicated  ways  of 
the  Federal  budget  As  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, I  deeply  appreciated  the  under- 
standing and  patience  he  showed  to  me 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  then  and  so 
he  remains  to  this  day. 

Mr  President,  last  April  6.  Ward  Sln- 
(lair  of  the  Washington  Post  wrote  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Milton  Young  Realiz- 
ing what  a  giant  he  has  been  in  the 
tfenate.  the  Post  placed  the  story  on  the 
front  page  and  referred  to  him  as  a 
histon-making  Republican  U  S.  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  ' 

In  this  article,  two  brief  quotes  may 
serve  to  highlight  the  kind  of  man  Mil- 
ton Young  has  been  m  the  Senate  It  is 
:i  record  we  can  all  strive  to  emulate 
The  Post's  Sinclair  notes  that — 

hi  pernor).  Vdung  Is  the  picture  <if  dlKrilty 
A^'e  ha-s  bent  hln  lung  frame  a  bit  but  his 
fa  e  Is  still  as  leathery  as  it  waa  when  he  left 
hLs  farm  In  1945  to  ccime  here  as  an  ap- 
pointee from  a  seat  In  the  legislature  He  1« 
a  quiet  man  and  even  at  the  peak  of  power 
on  his  committees  he  Is  more  listener  than 
talker 

The  article  continues,  giving  the  read- 
er a  flavor  of  the  man,  by  quoting  a 
committee  staffer  who  has  known  Youn'; 
for  many  years: 

He's  I'ld-schrol  rather  than  showboat  He 
is  lietter  than  a  lot  of  the  younger  guys  In 
some  respects— a  tenacious  fighter  fur  what 
he  believes  devoted  to  his  district  falthfu! 
to  his  duties  He  has  the  best  attendance  uf 
any  Republican  on  Appropriations  this  year 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  as- 
pect of  Milt  s  career  that  nuLst  give  hini 
paiLse  for  reflection  this  year  In  the 
1930's,  during  his  early  years  in  the 
North  Dakota  legislature,  he  worked  to 
establish  a  strong  Republican  party  in 
the  State  He  built  a  durable  Republican 
partv  and  he  has  helj>ed  lead  the  effort 
to  make  the  national  Republican  party 
stronger  too  He  was  .secretary  to  the 
Senate  Republican  Conference  from 
1946  to  1971,  the  longest  time  anyone  of 
either  jiarty  has  served  in  a  leadership 
past  in  the  Senate  in  this  century  Now 
the  Republican  Party  has  captured  the 
White  House  and  the  Senate  In  the  case 
of  the  Senate,  it  Ls  the  first  time  th  Re- 
publicans have  been  the  majority  since 
19.'i4  Years  of  hard  work  have  paid  off 
Milt  Young  learned  that  lesson  long  ago 
and.  m  his  way.  heUx-d  the  party  reach 
Its  victory  this  year 

If  we  can  show  the  same  dedication 
and  steadfastness  that  Milton  has  over 
the  years,  we  should  lead  the  Senate  in 
the  right  direction  in  the  next  Congress 
We  should,  above  all.  keep  Milts  words 
in  mind,  for  they  form  an  important 
credo;  "I  have  always  tried  to  stay  close 
to  the  people" 

To  my  good  friend.  I  wish  all  the  best 
in  his  upcoming  retirement. • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ADLAI  STEVENSON 

•  Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  n.se 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois.  Adlai  Steven- 
son, who  has  chosen  to  retire  voluntar- 
ily from  the  Senate   It  has  been  a  pnv- 


UMI 


liege  and  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  here 
with  hini. 

Since  his  election  to  the  Senate  m 
1970.  we  ha\e  endeavored  to  cooperate 
and  work  together  in  a  noni  artisan  way 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  lUinoLs  The.-e 
was  a  sense  of  absolute  partnership  be- 
tween ourselves  personally  and  our 
staffs  when  it  came  to  an  issue  concern- 
ing our  State  I  can  remember  many  a 
time  when  I  would  go  to  his  office,  or  he 
to  mine,  to  meet  witli  a  major,  constit- 
uent group,  or  repre.sentatue  of  the 
Illinois  State  government  The  people  of 
Illinois  have  been  well  served  by  this 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  I  hoj>e  it  will 
continue  when  our  new  Senator.  Alan 
Dixon,  arrives  in  January 

Adlai  Stevenson  has  made  a  number 
of  significant  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion during  his  term  of  office  Certainly 
high  on  the  list  is  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  In 
1973.  he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
Its  Subcommittee  on  International  f^i- 
nance  and  in  that  capacity,  he  has  be- 
come a  learned,  effective,  and  eloquent 
spokesman  on  international  trade  and 
finance  issues.  His  leadership  in  this 
area  has  been  vital  to  our  State,  one  of 
the  major  exporting  States  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Under  Senator  Stevenson's  leader- 
ship, the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee conducted  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  led  in  1974  to  legLs- 
lation  mandating  major  reforms  in  the 
Bank's  operation  He  had  been  a  leading 
proponent  of  export  development.  His 
goal,  one  that  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported, was  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  US,  exports  while 
promising  more  effective  control  over 
exports  which  would  adversely  affect 
national  security. 

In  197tf.  Senator  Stevenson  chaired 
the  first  of  a  year-long  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  declining  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry  in  international  trade  and 
domestic  markets.  In  a  report  issued  in 
March  1979.  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  an  aggressive 
national  export  policy  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  dollar  and  reducing  the  rap- 
idly mounting  US.  trade  deficit. 

One  of  Senator  Stevenson's  greatest 
achievements  in  the  recent  passage  here 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Trading  Companies 
Act  of  1980.  landmark  legislation  that 
will  facilitate  the  formation  of  export 
trading  companies,  enabling  .American 
firms  to  market  their  products  abroad 
more  effectively.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  proud  of  his  leadership 
in  this  important  area. 

Among  his  other  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments.  Senator  Stevenson 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  improvement 
of  Senate  procedures.  As  finally  ap- 
proved, the  reorganization  streamlined 
the  Senate's  committee  structure  and 
realined  committee  jurisdiction  in  such 
areas  as  energy,  the  environment,  and 
transportation.  His  patience  and  under- 
standing during  the  long  hours  of  debate 
over  the  many  sensitive  political  ques- 
tions involved  were  legendary,  and  he 


rerformed  wh.it  was  a  very  difficult  ta.sk 
indeed  with  great  skill  and  diplomacy 

Mr  President,  it  has  also  been  a 
pleasure  (or  Loraine  and  me  to  get  to 
know  Nancy  Stevenson.  She  is  an  in- 
volved, articulate,  and  intelligent  person 
and  a  real  p.irtner  to  Adlai. 

Mr  President,  no  mention  of  my  rela- 
iioiL'^hip  with  Adlai  and  his  staff  would 
be  complete  without  a  sports  report.  My 
staff  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  10  sea- 
sons of  Illinois  soltball  competition 
with  Ad's  Libs  during  which,  I  must 
confess,  my  staff — the  Percy  Kews- 
huns — was  more  often  the  \ictor.  We 
enjoyed  their  friendship,  their  good 
sportsmanship,  and  their  graciou.sness 
on  the  playing  field.  We  .^^hall  miss  all 
of  them  and  wish  them  well. 
Senator  Stevenson  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary Senator.  I  have  very  much  en- 
.loyed  our  work  and  association  together 
I  wish  him  and  Nancy  the  very  best  in 
the  future  and  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tributions they  will  make  to  the  country 
in  the  future  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  .JACOB 
JAVITS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  with 
great  sadness  to  say  farewell  to  a  great 
leader,  my  dear  friend,  mentor  and  col- 
league. Jacob  Javits. 

There  is  no  other  Member  ol  the  Sen- 
ate to  whom  I  have  felt  closer,  nor  any 
who  has  been  a  greater  source  of  inspria- 
tion  to  me  during  the  14  years  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  than  the  very  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  YorK. 

For  several  years.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  beside  Jack  J.avits  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  It  has  been 
an  education  for  me  bccau.se  Jack  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members  of 
the  Senate  m  recent  memory  on  the 
whole  host  of  foreign  affairs  and  national 
security  questions  His  contribution  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee  has 
been  immen.se,  and  it  has  been  appreci- 
ated by  both  majority  and  minority 
members. 

Among  his  most  notable  qualities  has 
been  his  ability  to  bring  adversaries  to- 
gether, to  fashion  the  compromises 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  move 
ahead  on  legislation,  and  to  achieve  the 
"possible"  when  Presidents  and  the  com- 
mittee were  at  loggerheads.  In  this  sen.se. 
J.ACK  Javits  is  a  diplomat,  a  n«»"ot'ator 
par  excellence,  a  man  who  could  act — 
and  get  others  to  act — m  the  national 
interest.  He  was  always  motivated  by  me 
national  interest,  and  he  pursued  it  with 
all  the  zeal  and  spirit  that  characterized 
his  career  in  public  service. 

The  Senate  will  be  diminished  by  his 
departure,  but  there  w  ill  be  no  forgetting 
him  by  those  of  us  who  have  benefited 
from  the  wisdom,  the  brilliance  and  the 
utter  dynamism  with  which  he  ap- 
proached every  issue,  evcrv  challenge, 
every  responsibility. 

His  work  in  this  Chamber  may  be  end- 
ing, but  his  mark  on  the  body  of  Ameri- 
can law  over  the  last  25  years  is  enduring 
and  monumental. 

All  working  men  ind  women  in  this 
country  today,  and  those  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come,  have  cause  to  be  grateful 


to  Jacob  Javits  for  his  courage  and 
tenacity  m  their  behalf.  Even,  measure 
enacted  in  the  last  two  decades  affecting 
wages,  employment,  job  safety,  health 
and  retirement  bears  the  touch  of  his 
genius,  his  creativity,  his  compassion  for 
all  people,  and  his  superlative  skills  as  a 
legislator. 

1  cannot  close  Mr  President  without 
also  mentioning  the  extraordinary  grace 
and  dignity  with  which  he  has  sened 
all  these  years.  We  all  remember  some  of 
those  long  and  terrible  nights  where 
anger  and  frustration  have  been  the  rule 
m  this  Chamber,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion At  times  like  these.  I  felt  I  could 
always  turn  to  Jack  Javits  for  a  sense  of 
order,  logic  and  peace  amidst  the  dis- 
cord. It  IS  this  calming  influence  that  I 
believe  I  shall  miss  the  most. 

I  shall  miss  sitting  beside  him  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  here 
in  this  Chamber,  but  I  shall  continue  to 
seek  his  advice  and  counsel  on  many  pol- 
icy issues.  His  instincts,  his  expertise,  his 
experience  make  him  a  significant  nat- 
ural resource  which  must  continue  to  be 
available  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Jacob  Javits  loved  the  Senate  and  he 
loves  this  country  He  ha.s  given  himself 
to  both  unstlntingly.  No  member  has 
worked  harder  or  with  greater  dedication 
than  he.  His  legacy  to  us  all  will  indeed 
be  difficult  to  match  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  SCHWEIKER 

O  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
Schweiker.  has  chosen  to  leave  the  U.S. 
Senate  after  serving  12  years  and  a  total 
of  20  years  in  pubhc  Ufe.  including  four 
terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
t.ves.  Many  people,  including  myself,  will 
miss  him. 

Many  people  aLso  are  hoping  what  we 
hear  is  true,  that  he  will  be  ser\ing  in  the 
Reagan  Cabinet,  and  no  one  would  be 
more  pleased  than  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois because  of  my  deep  affection  for 
him,  my  high  regard  for  his  intellectual 
power,  his  concern  for  people,  and  his 
ablhty  to  administer  vast  programs  that 
arc  contained  in  the  Department  over 
which  he  may  be  given  jurisdiction 

The  young  and  the  old.  the  unedu- 
cated and  the  unemployed,  businessmen 
and  workers  alike— all  people  Dick 
ScHWEiKER  worked  with  and  for — will 
miss  him  and  his  leadership  m  the  US 
Senate. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  and 
the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Dick  has 
worked  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans.  His  leadership  in  the  areas 
of  health  care  and  job  creation  are  well 
known. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  and  articulate 
advocate  of  health  care  reform,  so  that 
no  one  in  need  of  medical  care  is  turned 
away.  He  has  led  the  way  in  pressing  for 
legislation  to  combat  serious  illnesses, 
such  as  diabetes,  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  sickle  cell  anemia.  He  authored  legis- 
lation creating  the  National  Commission 
on  Diabetes  and  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board 
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Dick  Schweikkr  also  showed  his  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  with 
his  work  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  needs,  a  commit- 
tee on  which  I  was  honored  to  serve  with 
him  for  many  years. 

Dick  Schweiker  also  believed  that 
Government  did  not  have  the  answer  to 
every  problem  and.  m  fact,  created  a  few 
Itself.  I  welcomed  his  support  in  the  oat- 
tle  to  streamline  Federal  regulation  He 
led  the  effort  to  revamp  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  and  meddlesome  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government 
with  his  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  reform  bill  We  are  still 
far  from  our  goal  and  we  will  miss  Dicks 
assistance  in  relieving  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  on  business  while  insur- 
ing that  the  important  and  necessary 
safeguards  American  workers  deserve  are 
not  dismantled 

In  the  area  of  youth  unemployment,  a 
chronic  and  serious  problem  that  we 
must  tackle  in  the  97th  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Schweiker  devoted  considerable  ef- 
fort and  expertise  He  contributed  legis- 
lation designed  to  give  training  oppor- 
tunities to  unskilled  workers  and  offered 
early  leadership  m  the  Senate  for  a 
youth  minimum  wage  .o  make  private 
industry  a  willing  partner  in  the  solution 
to  this  difBcult  problem 

Mr  President,  next  year  we  will  em- 
bark in  earnest  upon  a  grral  challenge 
in  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  .size  and 
cost  of  Government  while  making  it  mon- 
responsive  and  more  efflcienl  Tins  is  our 
overwhelming  mandate  and  I  .strongly 
support  It.  It  IS  unfortunate  that  Dick 
Schweiker's  retirement  comes  at  a  time 
when  his  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  dif- 
ficult Issues  with  a  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  American  people  will  be 
needed  the  mast 


TRIBUTE  TO   WALTKR   K    MONDALE 

•  Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  few  in 
public  life  have  compiled  re<ords  of  serv- 
ice and  accomplishment  to  match  that 
of  Vice  President  Walter  Frederick 
MoNDALE  Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in 
1964.  Fritz  Mondale  has  earned  a  level 
of  respect  and  credibility  among  both 
political  friend  and  foe  that  ls  enviable 
Pew  were  more  de.serving  of  the  oppor- 
tunity accorded  Fritz  Mondai:;  in  1977 
to  assume  this  Nations  .second  highest 
elective  ofllce,  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  a  pcsition  which  he  has 
filled  with  unfailing  grace  and  integrity 
these  past  4  years 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Fritz 
MoNDALE  as  Senatorial  colleague  on  such 
legislation  as  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  and  to  have  served  with  him  on 
the  Select  Committees  on  Nutrition  and 
Agmg.  and  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee Both  as  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  Fritz 
MoNDALE  was  a  credit  to  this  institution 

Fritz  Mondale  i.-  aLso  a  fit  product  of 
the  proud  pohtical  traditions  of  the  State 
of  MinnesoU.  which  also  produced  our 
late  beloved  colleague  Hubert  Humphrey 
Together  with  his  wife  Joan,  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  m  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital was  substantial.  Fritz  h;us  added  a 
touch  of  class  to  our  national  politics 
and  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
over  these  many  years  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  McGOVERN 
•  Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  nse  to 
pay  tribute  to  George  McGOiERN. 
Throughout  his  many  years  in  Congress 
he  has  had  an  immense  impact  on  Amer- 
ican life.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
servmg  with  hun  on  two  committees .  the 
h'oreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  on  which  we  served  together,  re- 
spectively as  chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican. 

Although  we  have  had  our  differences 
on  issues  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  alwaj-s  respected  him  for  his 
dedicated  service  on  the  committee  and 
his  effective  presentation  of  his  views. 
He  has  been  motivated  by  love  of  coun- 
try and  by  his  deep  concern  for  world 
peace  and  humanitaxian  concerns.  He 
pursued  these  concerns  with  full  consid- 
eration and  understiuidmg  of  contrary.' 
views  and  he  had  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
nuttee 

More  than  any  other  of  his  accom- 
pli.shmenUs,  George  McGovern's  work  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  probably  nioc>t  exempli- 
fies the  man  George  served  its  chairman 
of  the  Nutrition  Committee  for  nearly  a 
decade,  and  letl  the  ccmimittee  into  areas 
never  before  explored  by  Congress  The 
lommiitee  worked  on  behalf  of  iussunng 
.ui  ;uiequate  diet  for  the  poor  and  elderly. 
and  lor  the  impiDved  health  and  well 
beiiu;  of  .Ul  Amencans 

As  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee. George  McGovern  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, working  assiduously  to  make  sure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  a  nu- 
tritious diet  George  McGovern  has  m 
many  way.s  come  to  symbolize  Anienca's 
".social  conscience  '  People  will  remem- 
Ix'r  him  lis  the  champion  of  the  poor, 
the  hungry,  the  ill  iuid  elderly  -  the  "have 
nots  ■  of  American  society  whom  he  has 
helped 

As  America  enters  the  1980's  we  enter 
a  decade  of  concern  alxiut  pnxiuctivity. 
economics,  and  incresisiiiK  the  size  of  the 
economic  pie  As  we  turn  to  these  con- 
cerns— and  rightfully  .so— we  must  lake 
care  not  to  liMxse  our  social  cons<-icnce. 
We  will  be  counting  on  George  Mc- 
GtJVERN  to  remind  us  of  our  responsibili- 
ties 

I  might  also  add.  more  f)ersoru\lly.  that 
my  work  with  George  on  the  Nutntion 
Committee  particularly  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  I  .served  as  the  committee  .s 
ranking  minority  member,  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  and  enjoyable  exi)en- 
ences  of  my  Senate  career  George  Mc- 
Govern hiis  many  new  challenges  ahead, 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  his  future 
successt\s  and  the  contributions  he  will 
make  to  our  society  • 


HENRY  BELLMON  AND  THE  BUDGET 
•  Mr  PERCY  Mr  President  1  ruse  to 
pay  tnbuU-  to  my  g(K)d  friend  and  dis- 
tuiguLshed  colle-.igue  Henry  Bfi-Lmon 
In  the  Senate  there  are  few  Senators  who 
comm md  ;is  much  collenial  resfx-tt  and 
.uliniration  as  doe^  Henrv  Bellmon 

Six  ye-ars  ago.  just  as  Hknrv  was  bemg 
reelecteti  to  his  .second  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Congress  p;isse<1  landniiirk  legisla- 
tion, the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control   Act    This   law  did 


two  things:  it  provided  a  mechanism  for 
congressional  review  of  expenditures 
that  the  President  felt  were  unnecessary. 
More  importantly,  however,  it  set  up  an 
entirely  new  process  for  congressional 
consideration  of  the  budget. 

In  previous  years,  we  had  no  organized 
way  to  see  the  budget  as  a  whole  It  w-as 
one  of  the  greatest  surprises  for  me. 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  from  private 
business,  to  find  that  we  did  not  have  a 
systematic  budget  process  in  place.  Busi- 
ness would  not  last  long  without  a  steady 
and  consistent  budgetary  review  mecha- 
nism Most  households  have  at  least 
some  reckoning  of  income  and  outgo 
But  a  decade  ago.  Congress  did  not  have 
one. 

Through  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  Chairman  Sam  Ervin.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  and  I  worked  to  draw  up 
legislation  that  would  put  the  Federal 
budget  in  order  The  result  was  the  legis- 
lation of  1974  I  have  always  been  proud 
of  that  accomplishment  and  have  been 
very  interested  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
budget  process  these  last  few  years 

No  one  has  lent  themselves  more  to 
making  that  process  work  than  He?*rv 
Bellmon  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
( ommittee.  Henry  put  his  stamp  on  the 
actual  budget  process  He  and  Ed  Muskie. 
who  was  the  first  chairm.in  of  the  Budget 
Commtitee.  breathed  life  into  the  piece  of 
paper  that  was  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
Without  their  dedication  and  commit- 
ment, the  new  process  might  have  fallen 
of  Its  own  weight  in  the  first  years  The 
Senate  could  have  reljelled  at  the  fledg- 
ling discipline  of  the  budget,  but  Ed  and 
Henry  made  it  work  This  has  been  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
fiscal  responsibility  in  Congress  Henry 
has  been  in  the  heart  of  it.  leading  his 
colleagues  in  the  right  direction 

His  commitment  and  interest  have  not 
wavered  Just  last  month,  when  the  sec- 
ond budget  re.sohition  for  fiscal  year  1981 
was  on  the  floor.  Henry  proposed  a  re- 
finement of  the  budget  process  that 
would  give  us  new  tools  to  deal  with  over- 
spending The  proposal  was  discu.ssed 
and  I  hope  Henrys  capable  successor  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domen- 
ici.  will  follow  up  with  this  recommenda- 
tion It  will  strengthen  the  budget  proc- 
i-ss  immeasurably. 

I  wish  my  good  colleague  well  in  his  re- 
tirement I  hope  It  IS  an  active  one  for 
him  and  that  wc  will  see  and  heiir  from 
hun  It  IS  a  certainly  that  the  budget  will 
be  an  overriding  concern  in  the  Senate 
next  year  .\s  we  move  clo.ser  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Henry  can  take  some  sat- 
isfaction in  knowing  th:it  his  years  of 
work  in  the  Senate  have  helped  form  the 
proce.ss  that  will  facilitate  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility • 


PROTECTIONISM  XIV 

•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  a  most  un- 
fortunate editorial  ap[)eared  the  other 
day  in  the  Washington  Post  which  raises 
an  Issue  appropriate  to  comment  on  In 
this  conclusion  to  my  series  on  protec- 
tionism 

The  editorial  is  on  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program,  and  I  submit 
It  for  the  Record 

The  editorial  follows: 


December  5,  1980 
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Unfair  and  Unbconomic  Benetits 
A  likely  Item  on  liie  R«ag&n  admlnlBtra- 
tlon  8  'hit  list"  Is  going  to  be  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  program,  which  gives 
bigger  and  longer-term  unemployment  ben- 
efits to  workers  who  are  able  to  make  the 
i-ase  that  their  unemployment  Is — In  some 
degree  -  directly  caused  by  foreign  Imports 
Enacted  In  the  19606  to  buy  organized  labor's 
acquiescence  In  trade  liberalization,  the  pro- 
gram remained  a  minor  budget  Item  until 
1974,  when  amendments  were  pSLSsed  enlarg- 
ing Us  scope  it  leveled  off  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $250  million  But  last  year,  as  a  re- 
sult of  auto  Industry  layoffs  and  a  stepped- 
up  "outreach"  program  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation, the  program  exploded  to  a  cost 
of  $1  5  billion  Some  people  estimate  that 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  beginning  wUl 
be  in  the  $3  billion  to  H  billion  range 

Apart  from  It.s  cost,  certain  features  of  the 
pro»rram  make  It  a  good  target  for  reform. 
One  Ls  the  highly  discretionary  nature  of  the 
eniltlements  It  creates  Workers  in  a  plant 
experlenring  laj-offs  may  seek  52  to  78  weeks 
of  benefits  at  70  percent  of  their  before-tax- 
wage  on  the  grounds  that  Imports  contrib- 
uted Importantly"  to  the  layoffs  Exactly 
what  "important"  means  and  whether  the 
facts  warrant  such  a  finding  in  a  given  case 
Is  left  u>  the  dl.scretlon  of  a  small  and  cur- 
rently besie^'ed  Department  of  L.abor  staff 

The  program  Ls  also  Inherently  unfair  Ex- 
cept for  securing  labor  supi>ort  for  trade 
negotiations,  there  Is  no  reason  to  provide 
more  generous  assistance  to  those  lald-off 
workers  who  can  claim  some  direct  connec- 
tion with  lmp<jrts  than  to  others  who  are 
equally  needy  but  are  affected  only  second- 
arily or  not  at  all  by  trade  Even  the  case 
that  Is  often  made  for  compensation  for  gov- 
ernment-Induced losses  Is  very  weak  here 
Oovemment  did  not  make  Imports;  It  made 
tariffs  And  while  changes  In  tariffs  may  oc- 
casion some  unemployment,  there  Is  no  long- 
er a  requirement  to  demonstrate  such  a  con- 
nection precisely  because  under  the  earlier 
rule  It  wa.s  almo.st  Impossible  to  Justify  a 
claim  The  unfairness  of  the  ctirrent  program 
has  been  starkly  demonstrated  In  the  current 
reclsslon  where  workers  In  auto-parts  plants 
that  are  part  of  an  auto- manufacturing  com- 
pany are  receiving  trade  benefits  while  work- 
ers In  an  Identical  hut  Independent  plant 
down  the  road  are  not  because  they  are  only 
"secondarily  affected  " 

One  way  out  of  this  dilemma  would  be  to 
extend  benefits  to  all  lald-off  workers  This 
would  simply  amount  to  an  enormous  in- 
crea.sc  In  the  unemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem that  Is  not  only  unlikely  but  undesirable 
because  of  Its  negative  effects  on  work  Incen- 
tives and.  hence,  economic  efficiency  An- 
other choice  Is  simply  to  abolish  the  program 
But  there  are  reasons  not  to  do  that  either 
This  country  Is  heading  Into  a  period  of  rapid 
change  In  Its  industrial  structure  Main- 
workers  confront  the  bleak  prospect  of  per- 
manent Job  loss  In  Industries  where  their 
skills  are  no  longer  needed 

A  sensible  assistance  program  might  be 
one  that  restricted  benefits  to  experienced 
workers  who  have  been  unable  to  find  Jobs 
after  several  weeks  of  search  and  who  are 
willing  to  enroll  In  retraining  courses  or  re- 
locate to  take  a  Job  In  a  growing  area  A  pro- 
gram along  these  lines  would  be  a  cost-saving 
replacement  for  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance program,  as  well  as  a  (air  and  effi- 
cient way  of  easing  US  adjustment  to  nec- 
essary structural  change 

Mr  President,  this  editorial  well  illus- 
trates one  of  the  blind  spots  many 
proponents  of  "free  trade"  have — an 
mability  to  recognize  the  obvious  con- 
sequences of  their  policy.  Clearly,  in  any 
healthy,  growing  economy  change  and 
adjustment  are  mevitable  as  demand 
patterns,  levels  of  technological  develop- 


ment, and  comparative  advantage  are 
altered.  Very  simply,  this  means  there 
will  be  winners  and  losers.  This  is  ele- 
mentary economics  and  no  cause  for 
special  treatment  that  would  distort  the 
operation  of  free-market  forces.  The 
Emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  problem  by  freezing  prices  and 
requiring  sons  to  follow  the  trade  of 
their  fathers,  all  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
change. 

As  dangerous  over  the  long  term  would 
be  subsidies  to  keep  people  in  uneconomic 
businesses. 

The  adjustment  assistance  program,  of 
course,  does  not  do  that.  It  provides 
funds  and  programs  to  help  workers 
make  the  transition  from  an  industry 
with  problems  to  one  with  a  future. 

This  kind  of  program,  important  when 
ordinary  market  forces  are  at  work,  is 
even  more  critical  when  extraordinary 
forces  are  at  play.  One  such  force  is  im- 
ports, which  can  often  have  a  crucial  im- 
pact in  severely  shortening  the  time 
period  of  adjustment.  Most  import  reUef 
cases  have  featured  ver>'  rapid  increases 
in  imports  over  a  short  period  of  time 
which  make  it  impossible  for  the  domes- 
tic industry  to  adjust  The  goal  of  our 
import  relief  statute  is  to  slow  down — 
not  stop — that  process,  and  the  goal  of 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
LS  to  provide  funds  to  facilitate  adjust- 
ment during  that  period. 

It  IS  also  important  to  remember — and 
a  central  theme  to  this  series  on  protec- 
tionism— that  not  all  trade,  not  all  "free 
trade,  •  represents  free  market  forces  at 
work.  Many  products  are  dumped  in  this 
country,  that  is.  sold  at  less  than  fair 
value,  or  sold  at  artificially  low  prices  due 
to  Government  subsidy  These  tactics  are 
fundamental  distortions  of  the  market, 
and  I  have  consistently  called  for  strong 
U.S.  action  against  such  unfair 
strategies. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  recogniz- 
mg  that  such  calls  are  not  always  heard. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  an  adequate 
adjustment  program  In  place  as  well,  so 
that  if  justice  is  not  done  to  those  who 
are  dumping,  at  least  mercy  will  be 
shown  to  the  American  victims  of  our 
failure  to  act. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  current  program  Ls 
not  perfect,  in  part  because  adjustment 
itself  is  not  an  easy  policy.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  this  program 
caused  little  complaint  until  it  suddenly 
began  costmg  money,  because  of  the 
automobile  situation.  That,  of  course, 
may  not  be  a  permanent  situation,  de- 
pending on  how  quickly  the  auto  indus- 
try recovers.  The  principle  of  the 
program,  however,  to  abandon  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  that  principle  just 
because  it  costs  more  now  than  it  used  to. 
Rather  we  should  seek  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  in  the  program,  and  refocus 
It  on  more  meaningful  adjustment.  We 
should  not.  however,  pretend  it  would 
not  be  expensive.  Our  trade  problems  are 
only  going  to  grow  as  the  economy  ma- 
tures, and  we  have  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  in  an  enlightened,  construc- 
tive way. 

Simply  put.  the  alternative  to  adjust- 
ment is  the  ver>'  kind  of  rabid  protec- 


tionism the  Post  regularly  attacks  and 
what  I  have  been  attacking  these  past 
weeks.  Both  the  Post  and  the  country 
must  understand  there  is  a  cost  to  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways — a  trade  policy  that  promotes 
industrial  change  without  anv  effort  to 
help  the  victims  of  that  change  The  ad- 
justment assistance  program  is  such  an 
effort,  and  it  deserves  our  support  and 
constructive  criticism,  not  unwarranted 
attacks. 

Fuially.  Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat 
the  basic  points  of  this  series :  free  trade 
means — or  should  mean — the  operation 
of  free-market  forces.  That  means  end- 
ing dumping  and  subsidies  as  much  as 
It  means  lowering  trade  barriers.  The 
best  way  to  end  such  tactics  is  to  take 
a  strong  stand  against  them,  as  m  our 
trade  statutes  via  compensatory  duties. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  be  alert 
to  rapid  economic  change  caused  by  im- 
ports and  its  consequences  for  our 
workers.  We  should  seek  to  promote  ef- 
fecUve  adjustment  to  those  changes  and 
not  be  unwilling  to  impose  temporary 
import  restramts  to  give  such  adjust- 
ment programs  a  chance  to  work.  This 
is  neither  a  "free  trade"  poUcy  nor  a 
"protectionist"  pohcy.  but  I  believe  it 
IS  the  appropriate  one  for  the  1980's.« 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  section 
36' b'  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
not.fication  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  milhon  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
milhon.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate. 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relat  ons  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
prehmmary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  December  2. 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  room  S-116  m  the 
Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SrcrmrY  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington.  DC  .  December  2.  1980. 
Dr   Hans  BrNNENDiJK, 
Deputy  StalJ  Director 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S    Senate    Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated 
February  18,  1976  the  Director.  Defen.se 
Security  Assistance  Agency  indicated  that 
you  v^ould  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals 
to  Congress  of  information  as  required  bv 
Section    36ib)    of   the   Arms    B^iport    Control 
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Act  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost   m 
excess  of  $7  million 
Sincerely, 

Ehnest  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General.  USA. 

Directors  % 


REMOVING   OBSTA(I,l-:s    IN    UNITED 
STATES- KOREAN  TRADE 

•  Mr  ROTH  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  important  and  beneficial 
coininerc  lal  ties  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Trade  links  between  the  United 
States  and  Korea  have  been  strength- 
ened due  to  the  unprecedented  economic 
growth  that  has  taken  place  in  Korea  in 
recent  years.  An  economically  sound 
Korea  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
mternational  economic  system  is  very 
much  In  our  interests  in  view  of  that  na- 
tions  strategic  position  in  Asia.  I  have 
long  supported  an  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  trade  and  commercial 
ties  t)etween  the  United  States  and 
Korea. 

However,  if  such  an  expansion  is  to 
occur,  it  must  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  and  reciprocity.  This  prin- 
ciple IS  clearly  stated  in  the  United 
States-Korean  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
Friendship  and  Navigation.  whicJi  was 
signed  in  1956.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  this  important  principle  is  currently 
being  undermined  by  the  failure  of  Korea 
to  accord  an  American  insurance  cor- 
poration, the  American  Home  Assurance 
Co.  lAHA^.  the  same  rights  Korean  in- 
surance companies  enjoy.  Such  action 
is  clearly  in  contravention  of  the  agree- 
ments and  principles  which  govern  our 
trade  relations  with  Korea. 

As  a  result  of  the  discriminatory  action 
against  AHA  by  Korea,  in  November 
1979,  AHA  tiled  a  formal  complaint  un- 
der section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
This  provision  of  our  trade  laws  permits 
the  U.S.  Government  to  seek  to  correct 
discriminatory  action  against  a  private 
entity  such  as  .AHA  by  claiming  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  have  been 
abridged.  Under  this  provision  of  law. 
the  President  has  been  granted  broad 
authority  to  take  action  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  once  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  that  an  act 
by  a  foreign  government  is  unjustifiable, 
unreasonable  or  discriminatory  and  that 
it  burdens  or  restricts  US.  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
field  by  the  AHA,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  been  officiallv  notified,  by  the 
United  States  of  this  matter  and  has  met 
with  a  U.S.  negotiating  team  to  discuss 
the  issue.  However,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  not  come  forward  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  and  AHA  is  still  pre- 
vented from  participatinK  in  the  marine 
insurance  business,  the  Korean  Pre  pool 
and  retrocessions  granted  by  the  Korean 
Insurance  Corporation. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Korean 
Government  will  move  ahead  rapidlv  in 
the  coming  days  and  permit  the  resumo- 
tion  of  negotiations  on  this  matter  before 
the  President  is  forced  to  take  retali- 


atory action  under  tlie  Trade  Act.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  Korea  or  the  United 
States  to  permit  this  issue  to  go  unre- 
sohed.  Insurance  is  an  important  sector 
in  the  international  trade  in  services,  a 
rapidly  expanding  area  of  our  trade.  The 
Korean  Government's  discriminatory  ac- 
tion against  a  US  corporation  must  be 
corrected  if  trade  between  our  two  na- 
tions is  to  be  conducted  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  recent 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  requesting 
public  comment  on  possible  options  for 
the  President  in  response  to  Korean  ac- 
tions against  AHA  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  notice  follows: 

OrricE  or  the  United  States  Traqc 

RtPRESENTATIVE 

IDocicet  No  301-201 

(  American  Home  Assurance  Co  .  Hearing  uii 

Proposed  Action) 

Pursuant  to  Section  304(b)(l|  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  the  United 
Slates  Trade  Representative  by  this  notice 
requests  Interested  parties  to  present  their 
views  on  proposed  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  action  In  relation  to  the  peti- 
tion (see  44  FR  75246i  filed  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (  19  U  S  C  241 1  ) 
on  Novemter  5.  1979  on  behalf  of  American 
Home  Aysvirance  Co 

Under  section  301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  the  President  is  required  to  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  action  within  hU 
power  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  any  act. 
policy  or  practice  of  a  foreign  government 
which  Is  determined  to  be  unjustifiable,  un- 
reiisonable  or  discriminatory  and  which  bur- 
dens or  restricts  US  commerce  The  US 
Trade  Representative,  after  considering  the 
advice  of  the  301  Committee  recominends 
appropriate  action  to  the  President  Under 
section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the 
re-'ommendatlon  of  the  USTR  must  b?  made 
with  respect  to  this  matter  on  or  before  De- 
cember 19.  1980. 

The  301  Committee  Is  therefore  considering 
whether  the  Korean  practices  1)  of  prohibit- 
ing American  Home  Assurance  Co.  from  writ- 
ing marine  insurance  in  Korea.  2)  of  pro- 
hibiting American  Home  from  Joining  the 
Korean  Fire  Pool  or  writing  most  forms  of 
Joint  venture  fire  insurance;  and  3)  of  dis- 
criminating against  American  Home  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  retrocessions  from 
th?  Korean  Reinsurance  Corporation  are 
actionable  tinder  section  301  and  what,  if 
any.  action  the  USTR  should  recommend 
that  the  President  take  in  response.  The 
following  actions  have  been  proposed  by  the 
petitioner  for  consideration  of  an  appropri- 
ate action  to  obtain  elimination  of  these 
practices 

Denial  of  the  right  to  enter  DS.  ports  to 
Korean  vessels  owned  by  shipping  companies 
related  to  Korean  insurance  companies  by 
denying  Certificates  of  Financial  Respon- 
sibility required  under  the  Federal  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Imposition  of  substantial  fees  on  Korean 
vessels  owned  and  operated  by  entitles  re- 
lated to  Korean  Insurance  companies. 

Disqualification  of  Korean  construction 
companies  related  to  Korean  Insurance  com- 
panies from  bidding  on  U  S  government  con- 
tracts other  than  contracts  related  to  the 
support  of  U  S    forces  in   Korea 

Imposition  of  additional  duties  on  Imports 
of  products  manufactured  by  amilates  of 
companies  related  to  Korean  Insurance  com- 
panies- 
Written  briefs  submitted  by  Interested 
parties  which  present  comments  on  these 
recoaunendaUons,  suggestions  for  other  rec- 


ommendations, arid  all  other  aspects  of  the 
case  win  be  considered  If  received  on  or  be- 
fore December  9.  1980  Regulations  concern- 
ing the  submission  of  briefs  can  be  found  in 
15  CFR  2006  8  (45  FR  34872)  Briefs  should  be 
sent.  In  twenty  i20)  copies,  to  Chairman. 
Section  301  Committee.  Room  715,  1800  O 
Street.   NW.  Washington,   DC    20506. 

Jeanne   S     Archxbalo. 
Chair-man.  Section  301  Committee  0 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  section 
36<bi  of  the  Anii.s  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  ill  »'X(  e.N.s  of  $2b  million  or. 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  bv 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution  The 
provision  stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate 
the  notification  of  proposed  .sales  .shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
two  notifications  I  have  received.  Cla-ssi- 
fied  portions  of  one  of  the  notifications, 
which  have  been  deleted  for  publication. 
are  available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
S-nein  the  Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  StcuarrY  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington.   DC.   December  2,   1980. 
Hon    Frank  Chitkch. 

Chariman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US   Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
portlnK  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  tne 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No  81-03. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army  s 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Switzerland  lor 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $25  million  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  ofBce.  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Direcfor. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairmijn.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US   Senate    Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No  81-08 
This  TVansmlttal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
the  Netherlands  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $20  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Oraves. 

iJirecfof 

ITrin^mlttal  No  81-08) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(II   Prospective  Purchaser:  Netherlands. 
(U)   Total  Estimated  Value: 
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UMI 


( In  millions) 

Major   defense   equipment* $17 

Other    .-- 3 

Total     --     20 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  p.irt  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) 

(111)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Oflered  Nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ten  8-lnch  projectiles 

(Iv)    Military   Department:    Army    (VKQ). 

(V)  Sales  Comiru.s.sion.  Feet.  etc.  Paid. 
Oflered  or  .^jcreed  u>  be  Paid     None. 

(vi)  Sen-sitivlty  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed   to   be   Sold :    None 

(Vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
m  Section  28  report 

(viil)    Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress 
December  2,  1980  # 


AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port on  tlie  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  language  included  by  the 
conference  committee  m  its  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  which  calls  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  "expedi- 
tiously implement  section  324' c  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  " 

Our  Nation's  farmers  have  suffered 
unprecedented  lo.s,ses  from  the  recent 
drought.  For  example,  soybean  farmers 
In  my  State  of  Arkansas  have  suffered 
a  reduction  of  6.5  percent  of  their  crop 
and  a  loss  of  over  $.500  million  Total 
agricultural  losses  in  Arkansas  are  in 
excess  of  $860  million  Similar  lo.sses  are 
anticipated  throughout  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

Congress  by  enacting  Public  Law  96- 
438.  the  Con.solidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Develoijnient  Act,  has  recognized  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  Section  324' c  of 
that  legislation  e.stablishes  an  interest 
subsidy  propram  on  guarant^ecd  emer- 
gency farm  loans  This  proRram  allows 
a  farmer  suffering  a  drought-related  loss 
to  borrow  the  nere.ssary  funds  directlv 
from  his  IcKal  bank  or  PCA  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  subsidize.--  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  rate 
charged  by  the  lending  in.stitution  and 
the  FmHA  rate  of  5  percent  Such  a 
procedure  allows  the  farmer  to  deal  with 
his  traditional  .source  of  credit  while  re- 
ceiving a  lower  rate  on  disaster  loans 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
sought  speedv  implementation  of  this 
program  The  OfTire  of  Management  and 
Budget,  however  has  to  date  prevented 
implementation  bv  insisting  that  an  eco- 
nomic impact  .statement  be  prepared  and 
bv  reoiiirinc  thnt  prooosed  reculatiin 
be  publishpd  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
a  specified  comment  period  before  one 
loan  can  be  made 

Mr  President,  next  .vear's  planting 
season  will  not  wait  while  OMB  dots 
every  "i"  and  cro.sses  every  "t  "  Unless 
the  program  is  implemented  immed- 
iately, the  farmers  in  mv  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation  will  find  them- 
selves without  the  needed  funds  to  make 
next  year's  crop    The  Nation  would  be 


the  loser  with  more  farm  bankruptcies 
and  higher  food  prices. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  of  congres- 
sional intent  will  force  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  withdraw  its 
objections  and  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  implement  the  interest 
subsidy  program  as  rapidly  as  possible.* 


PHILIP  KLUTZNICK  SERVES  HIS 
COUNTRY  WELL 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  join 
m  expressing  tribute  to  Philip  Klutznick. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  During  the 
year  that  he  ha^,  served  in  this  capacity, 
our  Cabinet  member  has  accomplished 
many  las'.cs  for  President  Carter  and  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  activities,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  challenging,  has  been  his 
leadership  of  the  Steel  Tripartite  Com- 
mittee vVilh  Kay  Marshall,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Together  these  men  led  the 
committee's  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
American  steel  industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  :.inovative  recommendations  for 
revitalizing  this  industry. 

Tlie  Steel  Tripartite  Committee  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  admin- 
istration, the  steel  industry,  and  the 
United  .Steelviorkers  of  America.  During 
.several  months,  the  Tripartite  Commit- 
tee, through  intensive  study  and  negotia- 
tion by  'he  members  of  the  committee's 
working  grrups.  forged  consensus  on 
policy  '■ecommendations  for  revitaliza- 
tion  The  recommendations  covered  five 
general  areas:  International  trade,  en- 
vironmental protection,  capital  forma- 
tion and  moaernization.  community  and 
worker  .id.rastment  assistance,  and  re- 
search and  development  m  steel 
technologies. 

The  38  othe;  members  of  the  Senate 
Steel  Caucus  share  m  the  admiration  of 
Philip  Klutznick's  leadership  m  this  ef- 
fort We  apjireciated  his  eagerness  to 
meet  and  counsel  wnth  us  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Tripartite  recommen- 
dations 

Phil  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee members  are  proceeding  to  con- 
sider .some  ol  the  recommendations  by 
the  Tripartite  Committee,  proposals  to 
change  'he  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Act  for  revitalization  of  the 
steel  industry.  Yesterday  aftemaon.  De- 
cember 4.  1980.  our  committee  conducted 
a  hearinB  on  these  proposals.  We  heard 
from  several  knowledgeable  witnesses. 
including  Ms.  Michele  Corash.  General 
Counsel  lor  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Mr  George  Stin.son.  chair- 
man of  the  National  Steel  Corp..  Mr. 
Lloyd  McBridc.  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  Ms  Fran  Du- 
browski.  senior  attorney  for  the  Natural 
Resource's  Defense  Council  and  Dr.  Joel 
.\  Hirschhorn.  Project  Director  for  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
.Assessment. 

Steel  pjlicy  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
accomplisnments  that  Philip  Klutznick 
achie\'ed  during  this  past  year.  For  these 
successes,  and  many  more.  I  salute  him. 
Personally.  I  have  found  him  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  informed  individuals 


with  whom  I  have  worked  over  the  years. 
He  IS  a  doer,  a  behever  m  action  I  know- 
he  will  continue  or  an  accelerated  energy 
level  as  he  returns  to  private  life.  Our 
best  wishes  are  for  contmued  food  health 
and  further  service.* 


DEATH  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
PORTUGAL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sh(x:ked  and  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Prune  Minister  of  Portugal. 
Francisco  Sa  Cameiro,  Defense  Minister 
Adelmo  Amato  da  Costa,  and  six  others 
in  a  plane  crash  last  night  in  Lisbon 
This  crash  has  taken  the  lives  of  two 
outstanding  leaders  of  Portugal  at  the 
peak  of  their  careers. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  offer  deep  condolences  to  the 
relatives  of  all  those  killed  in  this  crash. 
and  to  the  Portuguese  fseople  who  share 
m  this  tragedy — which  I  have  cabled  for 
my  part  to  the  Acting  Prime  Mmister, 
Diogo  Freitas  do  Amarol. 

The  grief  of  the  Portuguese  people  is 
our  grief  here  in  the  United  States.  De- 
spite Its  occurrence  just  3  days  before  the 
Presidential  elections  m  Portugal,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Portuguese  nation 
will  demonstrate  once  again  the  strength 
and  durability  of  its  democratic  insti- 
tutions.* 


SISTER   DOROTHY   LU   KAZEL   AND 
MISS  JEAN   MARIE  DONOVAN 

•  Mr  GLENN  Mr  President,  we  learned 
yesterday  of  the  deaths  of  four  Ameri- 
can missionary  women  in  troubled  El 
Salvador  Two  of  these  women.  Sister 
Dorothy  Lu  Kazel  and  Miss  Jean  Marie 
Donovan,  were  Ohioans.  representatives 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleve- 
land, which  has  supported  a  missionary 
team  m  El  Salvador  these  past  16  years 
The  other  victims  of  El  Salvador's  con- 
tinuing problems  and  violence  were  two 
Maryknoll  nuns  from  New  York.  Sisters 
Ita  Ford  and  Maura  Clark. 

In  Cleveland  yesterday.  Bishop-elect 
Anthony  M.  Pilla  paid  respect  to  the 
missionaries  and  observed  that  their 
deaths  represented  the  first  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  any  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land mission  since  its  inception  Bishop- 
elect  Pilla  plans  a  memorial  Mass  at  St 
John  Cathedral  m  Cleveland  on  Sunday 
Archbishop  James  A  Hickey  of  Washing- 
ton. DC  who  only  recently  came  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  from  Cleveland,  will  also 
offer  a  Mass  in  their  memory  at  St.  Mat- 
thews  Cathedral  here  in  Washington  on 
Saturday. 

Mr  President,  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
we  can  all  jom  in  the  words  of  Bishop- 
elect  Pilla,  who  was  quoted  as  saymg 

'We  pray  for  strength  for  the  families  of  our 
missionaries  m  this  time  of  grief  We  pray 
as  well,  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  that 
peace  will  soon  come  to  that  country 

Mr  President.  I  now  ask  that  articles 
which  appeared  today  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  Sister  E>orothy  Lu  Kazel  and 
Jean  Marie  Donovan  be  entered  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Dec   5    1980| 
Two  PioM  H«»i  Were  Known  for  Their 
Vai-or.    Humanitarianism 
(By  Malry  Jayn  Woge  i 
Slst«r  Dorothy  Lu  Kazel.  41    aji   UrsuUne 
nun.  and  Jean  Marie  Donovan.  27    a  lay  mis- 
sionary,  both  of  whom   have  Cleveland  con- 
nections,  were  respected  for  their  valor  and 
humanltarlanliun   by   clergy   and    lay   people 
alike,  said  a  reporter  who  met  them  In  a«p- 
lember 

Lucy  Komlsar  a  reporter  for  the  Bergen 
(N.J  )  Record,  .said  the  two  hi  md  Amerlran.s 
bouncing  over  the  El  Salvador  countryside 
In  their  van  were  a  familiar  and  welcome 
light  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador  so  often 
threatened  and  terrorized  hv  the  rival  polit- 
ical armies  In  the  country 

Komlsar  .said  that  before  she  left  EI  Sal- 
vador. Donovan  had  asked  her  to  mall  her 
Chrlstmaa  cards  in  the  United  States  that 
had  been  made  by  tlie  pea.sant.s  *lth  whom 
the  two  women  worked 

Komlsar  said  she  tK-lleves  Kazel  and  Dono- 
van were  killed  ■■be<-ause  of  their  work  with 
refugees  "  It  was  not  fx>pular  politically, 
^he  said 

Kazel  was  born  In  Cleveland,  and  her  par- 
ents Jo«M»ph  and  Melvlna  Kazel.  live  at 
J47:tO  Shcrrevlfw  Ave  Euclid  She  was  grad- 
■lated  from  Ursullne  C"iille«e  and  UX)k  sotne 
i<)ur?i«s  at  .John  (  amill  University 

She  had  JobN  at  Hlfjbee  Co  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Oreator  Clevelajid  Bailey  Me<er 
I'o  and  D»>ct4>rs  HospimJ  (x-fure  b<H-t)mlng  a 
nun  In  1960,  she  entered  the  Drsullne  com- 
munity 

She  taught  at  Ursuline  Sacred  Heart 
.\cademv  In  East  Clevelajid  and  at  Beaumont 
School  f<»  Olrls 

cm  July  29  1974  Kazel  Joined  the  Cleve- 
land Ciatholk-  Dloce«e's  lAtln  American 
mission  le«jm 

[>i>novans  pjarenta.  Raymond  and  Patricia. 
lived  cm  W  i:«)th  St  In  Cleveland  before  she 
was  born  Her  father,  an  aeronautical  er\- 
<lneer  wa.s  a.shlnned  t,,  Brldgeiport.  Conn  .  In 
the  iy4<)s  when  Donovan  was  born  The  par- 
ents now  live  In  Flcirlda 

She  r-anie  here  after  being  graduated  from 
Mairy  WashliiK'txin  CollPKe  in  Frederlck.sburg. 
Va  and  re<-elve<l  a  masters  de^Tee  in  man- 
agement accounting:  at  Case  Wwlem  Re- 
serve iriiiversltv  Krom  Aui^iL-it  I!l7(i  thrfiugh 
November  1978.  she  was  employed  In  the 
rorusultlng  division  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co 

In  August  1979.  Donovan  went  to  El  Sal- 
vadi>r  U)  work  with  the  Cleveland  dlocene's 
mission 

Her  father  .said  fmm  his  hotne  In  Sarasota 
he  had  tried  to  ^;et  her  to  come  home  She 
would  not  'We  tried  lt<  get  her  to  oi>me 
(>ack  but  she  thought  she  was  doing  some 
vjood.  '  he  .said 

The  Rev  Prank  Ko.sem.  chancellor  of  the 
Cleveland  dl.K-ese  said  Donovan  left  her  ac- 
onuitliig  J<ih  t)e»au.se  she  wanted  U>  do 
more  with  her  life  ' 

After  seeing  Kazel  and  Donovan  and 
others  m  the  Cleveland  team  In  Kl  .Salvador 
111  PeOruary  K.wein  reported.  'I  adnure  all 
of  them  for  their  oourag«rrus  work  down 
there  " 

IMFY  Pur  Tiirv  Were  Serving  riir  People 
(By  Tern  Shawi 

As  soon  as  I  climbed  Into  the  van  that 
sunny  day  in  El  .Salvador  last  month  I  knew 
they  were  from  Ohio 

They  had  that  same  cheerful,  well- 
scrubbed  I(H,k  of  the  women  I  see  driving 
tractors  or  shopping  m  Kroger's  when  I  vl.slt 
mv   parents   In    SiUithwestern    Ohio 

Jean  Donovan.  27  with  her  close-cropped 
blond  hair  looked  like  a  member  of  the  high 
school  band 

Dorothy  Kaz.el  41  behind  t(u-  wheel  of  the 
van,  dldnt  look  much  older   She  could  have 


been  a  home  economics  teacher  In  my  high 
school   in  suburban   Cleveland 

Jean  chuckled  when  1  asked  if  they  were 
from  the  Midwest  and  confirmed  that  Ohio 
was  their  home  Dorothy  was  an  Ursuline 
nun  and  Jean  a  lay  worker,  both  assigned 
to  K  Salvador  by  the  archdiocese  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Yesterday  morning  Charles  Kuralt  looked 
out  of  my  TV  set  and  Informed  me  that 
Jein.  Dorothy  and  two  other  North  Ameri- 
can women  had  'disappeared"  in  EI  Salva- 
dor. Their  crime  apparently  was  that  they 
were  Catholic  activists  working  with  El  Sal- 
vador's poor 

Later  It  was  learned  that  the  bodies  of  the 
taro  were  discovered  after  they  had  been 
shot 

A  friend  In  Washington  said  Jean  and 
Dorothy  had  driven  Tuesday  night  to  the 
airport,  about  an  hour  from  San  Salvador, 
the  country's  capital,  to  pick  up  two  Mary- 
knoll  sisters  arriving  from  a  meeting  In 
Nicaragua  The  Maryknolls.  Ita  Pord,  40.  and 
Maura  Clarke  49  were  based  in  Chalatenan- 
go.  an  area  In  northern  El  Salvador  where  the 
nghtlng  between  leftist  guerrillas  and  gov- 
ernment  forces  has  been  particularly  heavy 

New.1  reports  say  the  burned-out  van  was 
found   beside   the  road   the  next   day 

The  day  Jean  and  Dorothy  gave  me  a  ride, 
we  didn't  have  much  time  to  delve  Into  the 
question  of  why  two  young  women  from 
Cleveland  were  risking  their  lives  In  El  Sal- 
vador, where  thousands  of  people  have  been 
killed  In  political  violence  this  year 

They  knew  that  working  with  the  pf)or  as 
Catholic  nus.slonarle«  was  considered  subver- 
sive by  the  rlK'ht-wing  terrorists  and  their  al- 
lies In  the  armed  forces  who  are  believed  to 
have  killed  hundreds  of  men.  women  ana 
children  sii.spected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
left 

The  two  women  even  Joked  about  the  dan- 
ger, aaylng  they  knew  they  weren't  popular 
among    "certain  groups  "  In  the  country 

They  said  they  had  been  doing  community 
work  In  La  Union.  In  the  eastern  part  of  ti 
Salvador,  but  because  of  the  persecution  ot 
Catholic  community  groups  they  had  to  sus- 
pend most  of  their  pastoral  activity 

"Were  In  transportation  now."  said  Jean, 
explaining  that  much  of  their  time  was  spent 
driving  refugees  from  war-torn  regions  to 
church  refuges  like  the  one  at  the  arch- 
diocese otnce  In  San  Salvador  where  they  had 
picked  me  up. 

Their  homey.  Midwestern  accents  were  a 
refreshing  change  after  Interviewing  de- 
feated, weary  Salvadoran  women  who  told  ot 
seeing  their  husbands  and  children  killed  by 
government  trtxjps  Somehow  It  seemed  safe 
in  the  van.  even  though  Jean  and  Dorothy 
talked  about  threats  they  and  the  prIesU 
they  worked  with  had  received 

I  called  Sister  Bartholomew,  general  supe- 
rior of  the  Ursuline  order  In  Cleveland,  to 
ask  the  question  I  hadn't  had  time  to  ask 
Dorothy  and  Je.in  Why  did  they  stay  to  work 
In  such  a  dangerous  situation'' 

"They  felt  they  were  serving  the  people," 
Sister  Bartholomew  said.  bringing  gospel 
values  to  people  in  turmoil  and  .sufTerlng 
They  loved  the  people" 

MASS    AT    ST      MATTIirWS 

Washington  Archbishop  Jameh  A  Hlckey 
win  conduct  a  public  memorial  mass  for  the 
slain  women  Saturday  at  10  a  m  at  St  Mat- 
thew's Cathedra'  Hlckey  was  bishop  ol 
Cleveland  before  coming  here  In  August  # 


MURDER       OF       FOUR       .AMERICAN 
CHURCHWOMEN  IN  EL  S.ALVADOR 

•  Mr  KENNFUJY  Mr  Pre.siclcnt.  in  the 
WiUce  of  the  tragic  murder.s  of  five  of 
El  Salvador's  leading  opposition  leaders 
on    Thanksgiving    Day.    we    have    now- 


learned  of  the  terrible  news  that  four 
American  religious  workers  in  El  SaJva- 
dor— three  nuns  and  a  Catholic  lay 
worker— were  abducted  from  their  car 
by  unknown  a.s.sailant.s  December  2 
Their  bodies  were  di.scovered  roadside 
yesterday,  far  from  their  burned  out 
vehicle 

Violence  in  El  Salvador  us  now  claim- 
ing completely  innocent  lives— including 
American  lives  A.s  Maryknoll  and  Ursu- 
line mi.s,sion:tries.  three  dedicated  nuns 
and  a  female  coworker — Sisters  Ita 
Ford.  Maura  Clarke.  Dorothy  Kazel 
and  Ms  Jean  Donovan — have  been 
caught  amidst  the  senseless  brutality  in 
that  country 

Mr  President  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  in  Central  Amenca  is  not  only 
vital  for  those  living  in  these  nations, 
but  also  for  Americans  venturing  abroad 
The  incoming  administration  must 
forthrlghtly  oppose  these  assaults  on 
human  rights,  before  eveii  more  SaJva- 
dorans  and  Americans  are  again  the 
victims  of  sensele.ss  violence  And  as  I 
stated  in  the  5?enat<'  2  days  ago,  Uie 
United  Stat<»s  must  end  now  its  m!litar> 
aid  and  .support  which  is  implicating 
this  Nation  even  more  deejjly  into  the 
cycle  of  violence  in  El  Siilvador 

Mr      President,     I     submit     for     the 
Record  the  n«'cember  4  comment  of  the 
State  Department  Spokesman 
The  comment  follows. 

State  Department  Comment 
I  must  with  great  sadness  confirm  that 
the  four  American  women  who  disappeared 
T\iesday  evening  Decemlx'r  2  have  been 
found  dead  Amba.ssador  Robert  White  has 
personally  establlsi^ied  the  identity  of  the 
victims  Wf  arc  shocked  a;  d  dlsmaved  bv  the 
brutal  murders  In  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  United  States  Government.  I  wish 
to  extend  our  sincere  condolences  to  the 
families,  friends  and  religious  communities 
of  the  victims  We  have  expressed  our  deep- 
est concerns  to  the  Salvadoran  Government 
and  have  asked  for  a  full  and  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  circumstances  leading 
U>  the  deaths  of  the  four  women  The  Salva- 
doran Government  has  pledged  full  coop- 
eration We  are  Interested  In  .seeing  that 
the  perpetrators  are  found  promptly  and 
brought  to  Justice  s 


EI.   SALVADOR 


•  Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
2  days  ago,  I  noted  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
have  lived  under  the  threat  of  political 
violence  for  more  than  a  year  At  that 
time.  I  pointed  out  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  more  than  9.000  victims  of  terror- 
ism have  been  people  whose  obituaries 
will  never  apiJear  In  newspapers  outside 
of  El  Salvador 

Today.  I  read  with  horror  and  digust 
of  the  latest  incident  in  El  Salvador,  the 
brutal  murders  of  four  American  mis- 
sionaries who.'e  only  offense  was  comjias- 
sion  for  the  poor  As  news  accounts  made 
clear,  the.se  women — three  nuns  and  a 
lav  worker — were  aware  that  they  faced 
the  threat  of  violence,  for  extremists  can- 
not tolerate  tho.se  who  work  for  sanity. 
decency,  or  stability  Extremists,  of  what- 
ever political  stripe,  hope  to  bring  down 
the  existing  order  and  to  impo.se  their 
own    Their  targets  are,  therefore,  preci- 
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sely  those  who  are  most  constructive,  who 
contribute  the  most  to  society.  This  is 
something  which  we  have  witnessed 
throughout  this  century  In  nearly  every 
country  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  to  counter  extremists 
and  terrorists  is  throiigh  work  such  as 
that  undertaken  by  Sister  Maura 
Clarke.  Ms.  Jean  Donovan,  Sister  Ita 
Ford,  and  Sister  Dorothy  Kazel.  Terror- 
ism cannot  succeed  where  people  have  a 
stake  in  stability.  It  cannot  gain  victory 
where  people  are  fed,  clothed,  sheltered, 
and  cared  for  by  their  governments,  gov- 
ernments which  will  also  encourage  per- 
sons of  other  nations  to  bring  their  own 
compassion  and  experience  to  this  task, 
as  these  four  did.  without  fear  of  mar- 
tyrdom 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  such  as 
El  Salvador,  progress  toward  stability 
requires  generous  amounts  of  money,  pa- 
tience, devotion,  and  simple  courage.  As 
I  have  repeatedly  said  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  elsewhere,  we  in  this  country 
have  a  vested  interest,  both  material  and 
moral,  in  such  work.  Far  too  many  f>eo- 
ple  throughout  Central  America  live  in 
poverty  and  misery,  and  they  have  little 
interest  m  the  status  quo  They  will  opt 
for  radical  .solutions  to  their  problems  if 
progre.ss  is  not  forthcormng,  and  if  they 
are  not  brought  into  the  modem  age  by 
their  own  governments  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  countries  of  Central  America  thus 
represents  an  instance  where  good  works 
can  have  bot^l  good  and  highly  practical 
results  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  of 
course,  that  people  such  as  these  latest 
victims  of  terrorism  have  been  systemati- 
cally singled  out  for  slaughter,  for  their 
efforts  are  an  affront  to  those  who  hold 
out  only  the  pohtics  of  desperation  or  the 
peace  of  the  graveyard.  It  is  a  measure 
of  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  these  four 
women  that  they  remained  in  El  Salvador 
when  so  many  others  have  fled. 

But  there  Ls  another  lesson  in  this  latest 
tragedy.  Hornble  as  these  deaths  were 
they  were  only  the  latest  in  a  chain  of 
violence  which  has  claimed  9,000  victims. 
Vet  few  Americans  have  been  aware  of 
the  conditions  in  El  Salvador,  for  we  tend 
to  pay  attention  only  to  those  events 
which  are  highly  dramatic.  It  requires 
the  death  of  an  archbishop  or  of  promi- 
nent poUtical  leaders  or  of  American  citi- 
zens to  bring  El  Salvador,  and  other  Cen- 
tral Amencan  countries,  to  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  In  other  words 
the  Amencan  public  today  rightly  feels 
outrage  about  this  incident,  but  there  are 
few  in  this  countrj-  who  have  felt  outrage 
about  the  other  victims,  for  we  have  not 
heard  of  their  deaths.  There  are  few  in 
thLs  country  who  do  not  know  that  four 
Americans  were  brutally  murdered  in  El 
Salvador,  but  there  are  few  who  will 
remember  El  Salvador  when  events  else- 
where have  pushed  news  of  that  coun- 
try off  the  front  phages. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  taken 
El  Salvador  and  the  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  for  granted.  We  have  pur- 
sued a  foreign  policy  which  reflects  our 
lack  of  understanding  and  interest  a  for- 
eign policy  which  has  been  characterized 
by  alternating  cycles  of  panic  and  neglect 
we  have  focused  on  events  elsewhere 


leaving  it  to  those  relative  few  who  are 
interested  to  study  and  deal  with  the 
many  coimtries  with  which  we  share  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have,  therefore,  lost  the  ability  to 
anticipate  £uid  control  events.  Instead,  we 
have  too  often  only  reacted  after  the  fact 
to  those  incidents  which  are  sufficiently 
dramatic  to  compel  our  attentiMi.  Regret- 
ably,  it  takes  a  mass  miirder  or  a  natural 
disaster,  a  revolution  or  a  coup  d'etat,  a 
diplomatic  shift  or  an  economic  crisis  to 
focus  our  attention  on  Central  and  South 
America.  Then,  when  it  is  too  late,  we 
rush  to  treat  symptoms  rather  than 
causes.  We  undertake  a  flurry  of  activity 
which  is  customarily  too  Uttle,  too  late, 
and  when  we  have  deluded  ourselves  that 
the  latest  problems  are  solved,  we  once 
again  adopt  a  posture  of  apathy  and 
neglect. 

The  latest  illustration  of  our  stop-start 
foreign  policy  is  provided  by  President 
Carters  reaction  to  the  news  of  the  mur- 
ders. He  has  announced  that  he  will  put 
a  hold  on  all  U.S.  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador which  has  not  been  specifically 
obligated  by  contract.  At  stake  is 
economic  support  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $20  miUion,  as  well  as  Public  Law  480 
and  commodity  credit  corporation  pro- 
grams. The  signal  which  the  President 
is  attempting  to  send  is  clear:  He  is 
holding  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
responsible  for  the  killings.  Yei  this 
strikes  me  as  ill-advised  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  President  has  not  yet  in- 
dicated why  he  presiunes  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  involved  in  this  brutal  in- 
cident. Yet  he  has  delayed  our  foreign 
aid  pending  a  clarification  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  murders.  In  other  words, 
he  has  signalled  a  presumption  of  guilt, 
but  has  not  adduced  the  necessary  evi- 
dence. This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
since  we  have  repeatedly  been  advised 
by  the  Carter  administration  that  the 
ruling  government  in  El  Salvador  is  a 
moderate  junta  caught  between  the 
brutality  of  the  far  right  and  the  terror 
of  the  far  left. 

Second,  El  Salvador's  economy  is  near 
the  brink  of  collapse.  Food  stocks  are 
hmited,  savings  are  depleted,  and  many 
people  in  the  country  must  live  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  The  assistance 
which  we  and  others  offer  serves  to  keep 
many  Salvadorans  alive.  If  we  cut  off 
this  aid.  even  temporarily  or  conditional- 
ly, we  only  create  further  misery  and 
we  only  bolster  the  appeal  of  the  radicals 
who  speak  of  solutions  to  starvation  and 
poverty.  We  condemn  untold  thousands 
to  still  more  misery,  and  we  condemn  the 
country  to  less  rather  than  more  political 
stability.  If  aid  is  cut  off,  rather  than 
increased  as  it  should  be.  the  response 
may  well  be  either  a  leftist  revolution  or 
a  rightist  coup.  We  will  have  nurtured 
radicalism  through  the  fostering  of  pri- 
vation. This  is  in  the  interest  of  neither 
El  Salvador  nor  the  United  States.  Yet  it 
typifies  a  policy  of  reaction  to  events. 

Only  when  we  in  this  coimtry  begin 
to  manifest  the  patience,  only  when  we 
begin  to  pursue  the  concerted  and  long- 
term  policy,  only  when  we  give  Latin 
America  the  regular  attention  necessary, 
can  we  hope  to  see  fewer  rather  than 
more  murders.  Only  by  working  as  the 


murdered  missionaries  did  for  economic 
development  and  social  justice  will  their 
work,  and  ours,  come  to  fruition.  Only 
when  we  learn  to  antiftipate  rather  than 
react,  to  manifest  concern  rather  than 
panic  or  apathy,  can  we  hope  to  bring 
about  the  situation  in  which  murder  is  a 
truly  newsworthy  event  rather  than  a 
regular  fact  of  political  life.» 


PAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS   ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr 
President,  with  reference  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  was  en- 
tered into  earlier  anent  the  fair  housing 
bill.  H.R.  5200.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  any  substitute  for  the  bill  be 
filed  no  later  than  1  pjn.  on  Monday; 
and.  provided  further,  that  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  to  such  substi- 
tute have  tmtil  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday  for  filing  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
on  Monday  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
11  a.m.  I  expect  rollcall  votes  through- 
cut  the  day. 

NO    ROLLCALL    VOTES    ETPORE    12    NOON    ON 
MONDAT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roD- 
call  votes  occur  before  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  It  is  hoped, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  a  message  from  the  House — it  is 
privileged,  being  a  message  from  the 
House — so  it  would  be  the  intenticm  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  credit  bill  on  Mon- 
day, Mr.  President,  and  there  are  other 
measures  that  may  be  cleared  for  action 
that  day  There  are  numerous  messages 
from  the  Hoase,  conference  reports,  mat- 
ters on  the  calendar  that,  hopefully, 
can  be  disposed  of. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11   A.M    MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  II  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
9:20  p  m  ,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Mon- 
day, December  8.  1980  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONB 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  5,  1980 

Wallace  Nathaniel  Hyde,  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  tie  a  Governor  of  the  U.S  Poetal 
Service  for  the  term  expiring  Decemtier  8. 
1989.  vIceM   A  Wright,  term  expiring 

Sola*  Enesct  and  Energy  Consisvation 
Bank 

Joseph  S  Bracewell.  of  Texas,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank  {  new  position) . 
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prekide:ntial  dkbates:  some 
thoughts  foi?  the  future 

HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

'  >l     Ml  NNf.Si  .  1  \ 

IN    IHK  HDISK  oi    KKPRESENTATIVES 

Frxdnu.  Dfcrrnbrr  a    19Rn 

•  Mr  OHEHSTAK  Mr  Speaker,  tht- 
rfct'Ml  Prc.sid«'iitial  canipaiKn  demon- 
strated a  pres-siiiH  need  for  reform  of 
the  process  by  which  we  choose  our 
I'residriit  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way  than 
the  present  leiiKthv  costly,  and  meffi 
(lent  system 

Interest  in  elect  :nii  reform  unfortu- 
nately drops  sharply  iifter  the  elec- 
tion, perhaps  in  a  ^;e^er:ll  sense  of 
relief  that  the  whole  business  is  over 
l(»r  at  Icicsl  2  years 

I  believe  tliat  tfie  American  people 
want  to  see  some  changes  made  m  the 
campainn  proce.ss.  includi.in  the  means 
by  which  candidates  appear  together 
in  debates  The  negotiations  that  led 
to  the  one  debate  between  President 
Carter  and  Ciovernor  Reaj;an  were  ri- 
diculously lori^'  and  complex 

In  November,  Curtis  Heckmarui. 
news  director  of  WCCti  Radio  in  Min 
iieapolis  and  president  of  the  Radio 
lelevisiiin  News  Directors  A.ssociation. 
di.scu.s.se(l  the  subject  of  Presidential 
debates  in  a  speech  at  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  Curtis 
Heckmann's  speech.  It  suggests  that 
unnece.s.sary  Government  regulation 
may  he  tlie  single  greatest  barrier  to 
more  realistic  and  more  frequent  de- 
bales  tielwcen  the  major  Presidential 
ramp;iit^ns 

I  wtiuld  iirt;i'  my  colleagues  to  note 
that  Mr  Heckmann  does  rmi  ,p:ir<  the 
news  media  from  criticism  Inr  its  han- 
dling of  this  years  debates. 

ECCD  Radio. 
Minni-aptilis.  Minn.,  December  1,  19H0. 
Fteprt'.senlative  James  L.  Obixstar. 
( '(I'lrKiri  House  Offxce  Building. 
Was/imtjlon.  DC. 

I)»:ar   Jim     Enclo.scd  are   remarks   I   deliv 
(•red  last  nioiilb  at  the  University  of  Colora 
ili>   I  pa.s.s  I  liem  along  for  your  edification. 
Sincerely. 

CUHTIS  Beckmann 
Enclosure. 

PHKJilDENTIAl    PFBATFS    HaNE  OR  BLESSING 

I  By  CurtLs  Beckmann  i 
One  hundred  and  twenty  million  Amen 
cans  Kathered  in  what   Broadcasting  Maga 
zine   called    an      election    village"    Tuesday. 
(VtotxT  281  li.  to  hear  and  see  two  men  who 
Med  to  lead   the   Itnited  States  through  to 
1984  •  •  •  and  indeed,  two  men  who  sought 
t(   lead  the  free  world  through  to  1984   Join 
mg    the    120  million   Americans   were  audi 
i-nccs   in    13  Stiuth   America  countries   •  •  • 
mil  broadcast  audiences  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  vkfstcrii  Kurop*' 
U  was  quite  an    electronic  village" 

II  wa.s.  of  course,  the  single  fa<'e-to.(ace 
joint   appearance  t>etween  President  Jimmy 


Carter  and  his  Republican  challenger 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  1980  presidential 
election.  It  was  the  heavyweight  champion 
ship  of  the  world.  It  was  the  World  Series 
It  was  everything. 

The  two  candidates,  in  the  space  of  90 
minu'.es  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  would  face 
more  voters  than  they  could  possibly  hope 
to  address  from  podiums  and  scattered 
broadcast  appearances  in  the  course  of  their 
year  long  campaigns. 

The  stakes  were  incredibly  high.  The 
stakes  were  too  high. 

The  candidates  had  spent  hours  and  days 
preparing.  Statistics  were  memorized.  Posi- 
tions on  Issues  rehearsed. 

A  simple  slip  of  the  tongue  could  crush  a 
miilti  million  dollar,  months  long  campaign. 
Huge  blocks  of  voters  could  shift  with  every 
shift  of  an  eyebrow. 

At  broadcast  time,  that  ■election  village" 
came  magically  together  and  the  world  now 
watched  and  listened.  Four  years  of  Ameri- 
can history  could  Ije  decided  In  that  90  min- 
utes from  Cleveland. 

The  pressure  had  to  be  almost  beyond 
human  endurance. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  the  stakes 
were  too  high  because  the  focus  was  so  in 
tense.  Accordingly,  in  my  judgement,  the 
Carter-Reagan  debate  was  a  di.sservice  to 
the  American  voter  It  wasn't  a  disservice 
because  it  was  broadcast  or  even  that  it  oc- 
curred at  all.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  a  dis- 
.service  because  It  was  the  only  Carter 
Reagan  debate 

We  deserve  t>etter. 

The  Super  Bowl"  nature  of  this  debate 
caused  us  in  the  news  media  to  over  react  to 
It  *  •  •  that's  always  possible,  and  more 
likely  probable,  under  such  one  time  only" 
circumstances.  By  and  large,  news  people 
looked  beyond  this  clash  of  campaign  rhel 
oric  •  •  •  to  speculate  on  the  winner.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  weariness  of  the  report 
ers  who  heard  the  rhetoric  every  day.  it  was 
our  first  such  opportunity. 

The  winner  syndrome"  was  taken  to  ri- 
diculous extremes  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  debate  with  phone  polling  •  •  • 
on  the  air.  Of  what  value  is  the  answer  to 
the  question:  Who  won:" 

And  Iheie  is  another  "syndrome"  It's  the 
"mistake  syndrome  "  and  it's  an  embarrass- 
ment to  journalism.  Consider  the  facts  of 
this  debate:  Two  men.  seeking  to  become 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  and  invited 
to  challenge  one  another  on  the  same  stage 
by  answering  the  questions  of  news  people. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  refer  to  prepared 
notes.  They  are  ill-advised  to  take  any  more 
than  a  split  second  to  respond  to  a  question. 
They  do  not  know  the  questions  before  the 
debate  begins. 

Under  these  chilling  conditions,  some  of 
us  in  the  new"s  media  seem  preoccupied  with 
errors  In  fact,  one  of  my  heros  at  the  net- 
works commented,  immediately  following 
the  debate,  that  neither  candidate  had 
made  a  mistake.  Those  were  his  first  words. 
That  was  his  instant  analysis.  Hes  l)ecom- 
ing  less  and  le.ss  of  a  hero  to  me. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way.  I  will  have 
.some  suggestions. 

But,  before  we  can  make  recommenda 
tions  for  the  future,  we  should  understand 
the  past. 

Pour  American  presidential  campaigrus 
have  featured  some  form  of  debates  be- 
tween or  among  candidates  Three  are  more 
historicallv     noteworthy    than    the    fourth 


*  •  *  but  each  use  of  a  debate,  or  series  of 
debates,  came  under  the  aegis  of  a  different 
law.  or  different  interpretation  of  a  law. 
And  each  set  of  circumstances,  and  resulting 
debate  or  debate  series,  carried  a  strong 
message  that  has  l)een  absolutely  ignored 
by   Congress    More   on   that    in   a   moment 

*  •  *  first  a  brief  review  of  the  four  cam 
paigns  •  •  •  their  debates  *  *  *  and  the  rules 
that  applied. 

On  June  27.  1960  *  *  *  and  remember  that 
date  •  •  *  June  27th  •  *  *  Congress  tempo- 
rarily suspended  Section  315  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  *  •  •  to  permit  a  scries 
of  four  debates  between  Richard  Nixon  and 
John  Kennedy 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
requires  broadcasters,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
to  afford  "equal  opportunities'"  to  all  "legal- 
ly qualified  "  candidates  for  the  same  office 

•  •  •  when  one  of  those  candidates  has  been 
allowed  to  use  broadcast  time  outside  of 
four  exemptions. 

The  four  exemptions,  include  •  •  •  one. 
newscasts    •  •  •    two.    news    documentaries 

•  •  •  three,  l"ng  standing  news  interview 
programs  *  *  *  and  four,  on  the  spot  news 
stories. 

It  was  necessary  to  suspend  315  in  1960  be- 
cause the  broadcast  networks  would  pro- 
duce the  debates  and  without  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  the  networks  and  their  af- 
filiates would  have  to  supply  "equal  time" 
to  14  •  •  •  14  other  "legally  qualified"  can 
didates  for  president.  In  a  highly  competi- 
tive business  such  as  broadcasting,  no  broad- 
caster is  willing  to  devote  that  air  time  to 
the  fringe  candidates  who  find  their  way 
onto  presidential  ballots. 

Some  brief  notes  on  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates  in  1960  *  '  *  Nixons  people  argued 
for  one  debate  *  '  '  Kennedy's  people 
wanted  five  •  •  •  they  compromised  at  four. 

•  •  '  The  first  debate  with  domestic 
policy  •  •  •  the  second  on  foreign 
policy  •  •  •  the  third  on  all  subjects,  but  it 
was  spilt  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  •  •  •  and  the  fourth  aUso  dealt  with 
all  subjects. 

•  •  •  Kennedy  was  commonly  regarded  as 
having  gained  the  most  from  the  1960  de- 
bates, although  Nixon  scored  well  in  two  of 
them. 

Why,  you  ask,  did  Richard  Nixon  agree  to 
debate''  He  was  in  an  incumbent's 
position  •  •  *  he  was  the  defender,  Kenne- 
dy was  on  the  attack 

The  aivswer  is  simple  and  it  goes  back  to 
the  date  1  asked  you  to 

remember  •  *  •  June  27th  Thai's  when 
Section  315  was  temporarily  suspended  by 
Congress  •  •  •  several  weeks  before  the  two 
parlies'  national  conventions  The  impetus 
to  tempo'arily  suspended  315  had  come 
from  the  networks  •  •  •  and  Congress  had 
responded. 

Richard  Nixon  writes  in  his  his  first  mem- 
oir.s  called  "Six  Crises"  *  *  *  thai  was 
l>efore  his  seventh  *  *  *  he  writes,  "By  the 
time  I  met  with  my  staff  to  plan  campaign 
strategy,  the  pressures  for  joint  appear- 
ances in  some  form  or  ot  her  were  irresisti- 
ble ".  Nixon  recognized  that  Kennedy  would 
have  the  advantage 

When  Richard  Nixon  wrote  that 
book  •  •  •  in  1962  *  *  *  he  anticipated 
President  Kennedy's  decision  about  debates 
in  1964.  He,  Nixon,  was  convinced  that  after 
1960  •  •  •  quote  '  *  *  debates  between  the 
major  party  candidates  will  be  a  feature  of 
all  future  presidential  campaigns,  regardless 
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of    Ihe    candidates'    own    parlies  •  •  •  end 
quote. 

The  1964  Kennedy  campaign  did  nut  de 
velop,  of  course 

The  strong  message  from  the  1960  presi 
dential  debates  that  has  since  been  ignored 
IS  this  •  •  •  each  broadcast  averaged  an  au 
dience  of  between  65  and  70  million  Amen 
cans.  Only  the  1959  World  Series  between 
the  White  Sox  and  Dodgers  had  drawn  a 
greater  brnadrasi  audience 

Americans  in  audiences  of  that  size  wailed 
12  years  before  debates  became  a  realit.v 
again  •  •  •  but  in  197L'  our  debate  experi 
ence  was  not  complete  There  were  debates 
•  •  *  call  them  candidate  forums  *  •  *  only 
in  the  presidential  primaries  that  year  •  •  • 
and  because  every  Democrat  who  ever 
thought  of  him.self  or  herself  as  a  candidate 
for  president  '  •  •  and  that  iiultided  everv 
one  that  year  '  '  •  the  candidate  forums,  or 
debates,  were  confined  to  Uemocrats 

The.se   forums   were  conducted    under  all 
provisions  of  Section  315  *  ■  •     equal  time. 
All     candidates     were     invited     and     most 
showed  up  for  the  joint  appearances   There 
were  no  hassles  over    equal  time    that  I  am 
aware  of  *  *  •  there  was  sharp  evidence  of 
the  lengths  to  which   some  so  called   third 
parly   candidates   will   go   to   get    attention 
You  may  recall  that   Edward  T.  Coll.  a  32 
year  old  poverty  worker  from  Connecticut, 
appeared  with  Se.iators  Muskie,  Hartke  and 
McGovern    •  •  *    and    Ix)s    Angeles    Mayor 
Sam  Yorty    Mr   Coll  emphasized  a  point  bv 
raising  a  toy  rat  by  the  tail,  leaving  every 
one  on  the  panel  in  utter  embarrassment. 

That  candidate  forum  was  broadcast 
throughout  New  England  •  *  •  and  within  a 
couple  of  hours,  it  al.so  was  broadca.sl  over 
many  Public  Broadcasting  Service  stations 
around  ttie  country 

So,   in    1960,   Congress  suspended  Section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act.  In  1972.  it 
did  not.  There  was  an  effort  to  do  thai  '  *  ' 
in  fact  it  received  nearly  unanimous  approv 
al  in  a  Senate  committee   But  it  did  not  pre 
vail  in  the  end.  There  was  no  debaie  in  1972 
between  Richard  Nixon  and  George  McGov 
ern. 

Congress  did  not  suspend  Section  315  in 
1976  either,  and  yet  we  had  debates  *  *  • 
again,  they  were  debates  with  a  strong  mes 
sage. 

We  had  debates  in  1976  because  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  ruled 
that  a  debaie  produced  by  a  non  broadcast 
er  would  rea.sonably  consul  ule  a  spot 
news'"  event  •  •  •  and  that  broadcasters 
could  be  expected  to  cover  such  an  event. 
That  coverage  would  fall  into  the  fourth  ex- 
emption to  Section  315.  spot  news. 

There  were  some  provisos  There  had  in 
be  a  live  audience.  The  broadcasters  who 
covered  the  debate  would  have  to  broadcast 
it  in  its  entirety  And.  the  entire  broadcast 
would  have  to  be  live. 

The  FCC  said  later  in  the  week  of  its 
ruling  that  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
could  delay  its  entire  rebroadcast  for  up  to 
24   hours.   Bui   the   main   criteria   remained 

•  •  •  broadcast  in  lUs  entirety  •  *  •  and  the 
debate  had  to  be  performed  to  an  audience 

Because  it  was  produced  by  a  non  broad 
caster.  League  of  Women  Voter.s,  the  net 
works  could  cover  it   as  a  spot   news  event 

•  •  *  one  of  the  four  exemptions  to  Section 
315.  Bui  It  was  a  sham. 

You  may  recall  thai  on  the  first  debate 
between  President  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter, 
the  .sound  failed  •  •  •  it  failed  in  the  broad 
cast  coverage  and  not  in  Philadelphia  s 
Walnut  Street  Theater  The  candidates  did 
not  continue  for  27  minute.s  while  the  pro 
gram  was  repaired  Had  the  candidates  been 
debating  for  the  assembled  audience  they 
would  have  continued,  in  spite  of  the  broad 
casting  technical  failure   Bin  they  didn  t. 
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In  reality,  the  1976  FCC  interpretations  elude  restrictions  on  campaigning  except 
were  merely  a  way  to  get  around  Section  within  that  eight  weeks  Thai  would  save 
6\b  ot  the  Communications  Act  In  an.v 
event,  there  was  that  strong  message.  An 
average  of  87  million  Americaas  tuned  in  on 


debate  nighls  •  •  *  57  percent  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  George  Gallup,  considered  the 
debates  helpful  in  deciding  whom  to  vote 
for 


every  candidate  monev  and  us  grief. 

Who  should  decide  which  candidates  are 
included  in  debates"'  Not  the  FEC  Not  the 
FCC.  Journalism  Yes,  who  is  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  judge  the  effect IV ene.ss  of  a  grass 
root,s,  third  parly  campaign  than  journalists 
who  follow  the  candidates  daily   A  John  An- 


rhere  were  three  presidential  debates  in     derson  ma.v  or  ma.v   not  have  been  included 


1976  •  •  •  and  one  debaie  featunnj  the  can- 
didates for  Vice  President 

Political  scientist  James  MacGre^'or  Burns 
said  at  the  time,  the  American  presidential 
debaie  has  now  become  an  institution  '  He 
couldn't  .see  ahead  to  1980,  however. 

Before  we  get  to  the  wh,v'  of  presidential 
debates  m  1980.  we  must  consider  the  entry 
into  the  debaie  picture  of  another  federal 
agency  This  one  is  the  Federal  Elections 
Commi.ssion  iFEC) 

rtie  sporLsoring  group  m  1976  *  •  •  the 
U'ague  of  Women  Voters  *  *  •  .sought  fund- 
ing from  contributors  to  stage  debates  in 
1980  They  asked  the  Federal  Elections 
Commi.ssion  if  they  could  receive  monies 
from  corporations  and  labor  unions  to  stage 
debates  •  •  •  and  if  they  did.  would  such 
contributions  be  construed  as  contribu 
lions"  to  the  candidates  included  in  a 
debate   The  FEC  .said  yes  •  •  •  soriy 

The  FEC  held  hearings  *  •  *  the  League 
of  Women  VoN^rs  pleaded  for  an  exemption 
•  •  •  my  organization,  the  Radio  Television 
News  Directors  A.s.socialion.  argued  lo  keep 
the  FEC  out  of  broadcasting  territory  al- 
ready regulated  b.v  the  FCC. 

The  FEC  finally  wrote  rules  that  became 
eflective  when  Congre.s.s  failed  to  kick  them 
back.    The    rules    exempted    organizations 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  •  •  • 
provided    I  ha.    the   debates   Ihev    spon.sored 
were  "non  partisan  '   In  its  wisdom,  the  FEC 
did  not  define   "non  parli.san"    It  came  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning,  however,  that  can 
didates   who  are  showing   a    15   percent   ap 
proval  in  public  opinion  polls  should  be  in 
eluded  in  debates,  whether  broadcast  or  not 
Thus   we    had   John   Anderson    in   one    1980 
debaie  '  *  •  and  not  m  the  other.  His  popii 
larity  had  fallen 

The  new  Fnc  non  partisan"  rules  had 
been  compiled  with  *  •  •  and  FCC  equal 
lime"  rules  embodied  in  Section  315  had 
t)een  complied  with  •  •  •  and  now  we  wen- 
ready  for  ihe  1980  presidential  debates. 

There  was  one  that  featured  the  incum- 
bent. 

I  have  judged  that  one  debate  to  have 
been  a  di.sservice  because  there  was  only 
one.  But  again,  there  was  a  very  strong  mes 
sage  *  •  •  the  message  was  an  audience  of 
120  million  Americans.  One  hundred  twenty 
million  Americans, 

I  ask  vou  •  •  •  fines  Congress  need  more 
I  vidence  that  presidential  debates  must 
become  the  institution"  lo  which  James 
MacGregor  Burns  referred'' 

Sixty-five  to  70  million  .'\mericans.  four 
times,  in  1960. 

Eighty-seven  million  Americans,  four 
times,  in  1976,  One  hundred  twenty  million 
.Americans  once  in  1980 
This  IS  an  institution  whose  time  has  come 
'  '  candidates  for  the  presidency  can  have 
no  say  *  •  they  must  debate  '  '  '  and  they 
must  debate  often, 

Debaie  formats  should  not  be  subject  to 
negotiation  bv  the  candidates  They  should 
have  imput  but  others  must  decide  finally. 

The  formats  should  permit  notes  '  •  * 
candidates  should  be  given  time  to  ponder 
an-swers  to  questions  •  •  •  the  candidates 
should  question  each  other  *  *  'the  debates 
should  be  shorter  and  more  frequent 
Maybe  there  should  be  one  debaie  per  week 
for  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  election  Maybe 
such    a    mandate    from    Congress    could    m 


m  debates  this  year  '  •  •  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  mattered  a  great  deal  His  was  a 
randidarv  who.se  time  had  not  come  Jour 
nalists  should  have  made  that  decision, 
though,  not  the  murky  maze  of  ill-defined 
government  regulation 

Now  IS  the  time  to  begin  work  on  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  presidential  de- 
bates •  •  •  Congress,  in  spin  partv  control. 
offers  a  bipartisan  approach  President  Rea- 
gan, well  served  by  Ihe  1980  presidentiai  de- 
bate and  mindful  of  \xs  impact,  should  be 
sympaihetic. 

Regardless,  there  is  sympath.v  tor  such 
action  in  one  very  special  quarter  '  '  •  and 
that  IS  the  fact  that  millioiis  upon  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  have  found 
presidential  debates  to  be  a  valuable  tool  in 
their  presidential  voting  decLsions.  Thai,  I 
suggest,  IS  a  landslide  mandate  thai  our  rep- 
resentative government  cannot  ignore  much 
longer* 


JUDGE  JOHN  A    DANAHER 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONNECTICfT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Judge  John  A.  Danaher  an- 
nounced his  resignation  from  his  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  judgeship. 
Judge  Danaher  will  retire  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  during  which 
he  ably  served  the  people  of  the  Stale 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  in 
many  capacities. 

Judge  Danaher  began  his  career  58 
years  ago  as  a  Federal  prosecutor  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1938. 
and  wa5  selected  for  the  appellate 
court  in  1953  by  President  Ei.senhower. 
The  dedication  and  determination 
Judge  Danaher  brought  to  his  work 
earned  him  the  respect  of  all  who 
knev^  him  and  knew  his  work.  He  will 
be  missed.  We  have  been  friends  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  has  been  a  source  of 
wisdom  and  information  that  has  en- 
riched my  life.  I  wish  him  the  very 
best  during  his  retirement,  which  he 
so  richly  deserves. » 


CONGRESS  WAR  POWERS— 
WHAT  HAPPENED'' 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  19S0 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Landau  in  the  New  York  Times  gives  a 
good  explanation  of  why.  under  the 
requirements  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution of  1973,  all  our  combat  forces- 
including  AWACS  aircraft  and  Navy 
vessels— should  have  been  removed 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
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Thr  public  slatemriit,^  iihuui  our 
neutrality  in  the  Iran  Iraq  uar  iDtallv 
contradict  our  action.s  in  introducing 
troops  and  cortibui  ships  into  the  war 
zone 

This  actiiiM  along  with  the  public 
vow.  to  u.s»'  Am«'rican  forces  to  keep 
open  the  Strait,s  of  Hormuz.  violate 
the  whole  intent  of  the  war  powers 
resolutiDn  That  intent  was  to  rein 
state  ttie  prf)per  con.stitul  lonal  role  of 
the  ('onKre,s.s  in  <le<idin(i  when  Ameri 
can  forc»'s  stioiild  b«'  invohed  oversea^s 

tXen  thouKh  the  President  failed  to 
report  the  troop  movement.s  and  naval 
buildup  to  U.S.  ami  even  tlimiKh  he 
failed  to  remove  them  after  60  days 
wittiout  our  approval,  the  respoixsibil 
ity  to  en  force  the  law  falls  on  us  as 
well 

I  urge  my  colleanues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times: 

lh>om  I  he  New  York    I  irji.  ,    IX-    3.  19801 
CONCRfss   W  Kl<    1'     '.«.►(',       vV  !l  \r  HuPPENED'' 

H\    1  ):i.  .if   h      l-l!. .1,111  1 

Washington       1  hi  r>  i        i   ..  ii.sus   that 

ttie  Vieiiiaiii  Wiir  .iiulrunit  h.i.i  .subst&n 
lialK  weakened  I  he  lYeMclenl  s  role  in  the 
<iiiulu(t  lit  lori-iKn  aiul  niililaiy  affairs 
Indeed  Hi)iial<l  Keanail  *a.s  elected  in  part 
for  his  promise  (o  restore  stronK  leadership 
in  ttu.s  area  However,  f'resident  Carters 
continued  ■onimitmerU  of  combat  forces  in 
the  Persian  (iull  Sector  without  specific 
CotiKri-sMonal  aul  hori/Jilion  suKtSesUs  thai 
in  fact  It  i.s  ('onKre.s.ss  [K)wer  tiiaf  has 
slipped  to  a  danKeroiisiy  low  level 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  complete  reversion  to 
imperial  fri'sident  lal  control  over  forelifn 
and  military  policy,  all  tinned  States 
coml)al  forces  in  the  Persian  (Jiilf  war  zone 
niu.sl  t)e  *ilfidrawM  immediately  This  Is 
clearly  recjuired  by  the  War  Powers  Kes<jlu 
Hon  ol  I9".t  enacted  to  restore  the  imp{)r 
lant  constitutional  division  ol  t«>wer  tx- 
tween  C'oriKn  v,  ;uiil  'he  f'resident  in  nation 
aldeferi.se  niivi  or 

Tile  escaliiiion  ..I  ipur  military  involve 
meni  iM  Vietnam  the  secret  air  *ar  in  Ijias. 
and  ttie  M;iv  I'lVii  iniiirsion  mio  Cambodia 
dramaii/.ecl  Uw  uniirecedenled  usurpation 
of  povier  in  loreiKtii  and  mihiars  policv  by 
the  ['resident  during:  the  post  World  War  11 
period  M>  Hr,'o  t  hi'  PresKleiit  had  \irtualls 
tiniellered  poai  r  'c  roudiict  unilateral  null 
tar>  actions  (  ii:i|.:ii' ..s  attempl«"d  tti  repair 
that  imbalance  bv  enactinK  procedures  to 
implement  the  concurrent  authority  in  tiie 
national  (iefen.se  area  (irovidi'd  for  in  the 
CoiLstitiition 

Tfie  KoMndo^!;  Fathers  carefully  balanced 
the  war  makiiiK  powers  Article  I.  Section  8. 
expressly  reserves  lor  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war  Article  II.  Section  2.  desiunales 
the  President  a.s  Commander  In  Cliief  of  the 
armed  forces  flecisions  about  war  and 
armed  conflicts  thcreidri  nere  not  vested 
.solely  In  one  tiramh  hI  ►im  .r  nment 

Tfie  War  Povkcrs  Kesoluliou  inipUfies  in 
detail  tlie  constitutional  relalint;  hip  t>e 
tween  ConRre.ss  and  the  Pn-sideiii  ui  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ffie  resolution 
carefully  avoiiLs  curtailing  the  Presidents 
ability  to  respt>nd  in  an  emcr>;ency  It  does, 
however,  require  accountability  and  pro- 
vides for  Congressional  approval  to  sustain 
extended  military  activities 

The  President  must  make  a  formal  report 
to  Conuress  within  48  hours  \khenever.  with 
out  a  declaration  ol  vtar  or  other  prior  spe 
cific  Congressional  authori/.atlon.  he  lakes 
a<-tion  committiiiK  armed  forces  to  hostil 
itles  abroad  or  increa.ses  m  a  sixnificant  way 
combat     forces     in     fomnri     lerritory.    The 
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report  must  set  forth  the  circumstances  ne 
cessltating  the  introduction  of  the  military 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  authoritv 
under  which  it  took  place,  and  the  estimat 
ed  -scope  and  duration  of  the  involvement  If 
Congress  does  not  declare  war  or  authoriz*' 
the  specific  use  of  the  military  within  60 
days  after  the  report  Is  required  to  l>e  sub 
mitted.  ail  use  of  the  V  S  military  In  a  par 
ticular  situation  must  t>e  terminated 

The  Introduction  of  armed  forces  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  .sector  falls  .squarely  under  the 
resolution  First,  there  are  ongoing  hostil 
ities  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  and  other  na 
lions  in  the  area  are  supporting  each  of 
them  Second,  the  President  has  committed 
combat  forces  to  the  war  zone  Our  fleet  in 
the  area  ha.s  t)«'en  substantially  Increased 
There  are  no*  more  thr.n  30  American  ships 
m  the  area  that  are  designed  for  combat  or 
combat  support.  On  Oct.  1.  President  Carter 
ordered  four  Awacs— Airtwme  Warning  and 
Control  System  aircraft  into  operation  m 
Saudi  Arabia,  these  planes  are  designed  to 
monitor  hostilities  and  assist  the  military  In 
response  to  such  hostilities  The  presence  of 
the  Awacs  means  that  ground  crews,  sup- 
port aircraft,  and  military  personnel  have 
al.so  been  .sent 

America's  claims  that  it  is  neutral  and 
that  Its  trcK)ps  are  not  directly  engaged  in 
combat  is  irrelevant  Tfie  resolution  men 
lions  only  the  Introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  forces  into  an  area  engaged  in 
hostilities  or  situations  of  imminent  hostil 
ities  Given  the  volatile  situation,  our  forces 
could  t)e  fired  upon  at  any  time,  inadvert- 
ently or  Intentionally,  expeclally  since 
President  Carter  has  vowed  to  use  military 
force  to  keep  open  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to 
vital  oil  tanker  passage 

Mr  Carter's  military  actions  are  not  in  re 
spon.se  to  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
any  imminent  threat  to  our  national  secu 
rity  Rather,  he  has  made  a  determination 
to  mobiU7.e  armed  forces  in  a  hostile  region. 
The  resolution  was  intended  to  operate  as  a 
check  on  this  very  type  of  Presidential  deci- 
sion-making. 

Within  48  hours  after  the  Awacs  aircraft 
were  ordered  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr  Carter 
should  have  reported  to  Congress  in  compli 
ance  with  the  resolution.  Even  though  a 
report  was  never  issued.  Congress  could 
have  specifically  authorized  such  action.  It 
did  not  Therefore,  last  Monday  all  of  our 
combat  forces,  including  the  Awacs  aircraft 
and  Navy  ships,  should  have  Ijeen  with 
drawn  under  the  explicit  terms  of  the  reso 
lullon 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  in  the 
words  of  its  preamble,  us  to  fulfill  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  " 
and  "to  insure  that  the  collective  Judgment 
of  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  into  hostilities."  The 
recent  past  should  warn  us  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  resolution  may  draw  us 
into  a  conflict  before  Congress  and  the 
public  have  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  situation.* 


December 
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CASUALTY     Rf:PORT     ONLY    THE 
TRUTH        WAS        IN,JrRF:n        AT 

thri-:p:  mii.f:  islanh 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

I'Y  NKW    VOHK 
IN  THE  HOtfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Dccrmbrr  5.  19X0 

•  Mr      WYDLER      Mr     Speaker,    the 
final  scientific  analyses  are  in  now  on 


the  animals  who  became  sick  or  died 
in  the  area  around  Three  Mile  Island 
\vithin  the  pa.st  year  The  rt'sull.s  con 
firm  what  the  scientific  and  technical 
communities  have  bei'n  saying  all 
aloriR.  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  ill 
effect.s  to  the  populous  or  the  animals 
around  Thre«-  Mile  Island  a.s  a  result 
either  of  the  accident  or  the  operation 
of  tfie  two  uniLs  of  the  powerplant  at 
that  location  1  recommend  the  follow 
ing  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
to  my  coileagups  as  the  objective  last 
word;  it  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
scare  stones  that  we  have  heard  for 
months 

Goat  STORies  Prom  Thpk  Mile  Island 

Remember  those  frightening  stones  about 
deformed  animals  and  dead  vegetation 
around  the  nuclear  plant  at  Three  Mile 
Island''  Not  Just  the  antinuclear  crowd 
spread  the  tales  of  unusual  animal  deaths, 
stillbirths,  broken  bones,  missing  eyes— even 
a  glowing  fish.  Reports  came  from  farmers, 
housewives  and  a  veterinarian  who  had  long 
practiced  in  the  area.  Here  was  the  evi- 
dence, some  said,  that  the  radiation  from 
nuclear  power  plants,  including  even  normal 
releases,  can  cause  devastating  biological 
injury 

Well,  the  results  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  defects  are  now  in. 
The  inquiry  was  run  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  with  the  help  of  two  agen- 
cies that  are  highly  sensitive  to  biological 
harm— the  Permsylvania  Department  of  Ag 
riculture.  looking  out  for  farmers  and  live- 
stock, and  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  wtucfi  safeguards  the 
public 

The  findings  are  clear  None  of  the  plant 
or  animal  defects  can  b«'  attributed  either  to 
the  accident  or  to  normal  nuclear  oper- 
ations at  Three  Mile  Island  Many  of  the 
animal  defects,  in  fact,  were  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  protesting  farmers 

Calves  that  could  not  stand,  or  walk  with- 
out staggering  turned  out  to  be  suffering 
nutritional  deficiencies:  when  fed  mineral 
and  vitamin  supplements,  iheir  problems 
disappeared  Goats  that  failed  to  produce 
offspring  were  found  to  be  victims  of  genet- 
ic infertility;  when  a  new  buck  was  tried,  re- 
production soared.  Horses  that  failed  to 
breed  were  found  to  have  a  chronic  infec- 
tion. A  group  of  500  parakeets,  canaries  and 
other  birds  that  died  in  one  two-hour  period 
probably  succumbed  to  toxic  fumes  or  an 
overheated  aviary,  they  showed  no  signs  of 
radiation  injury  A  decline  in  the  siglitings 
of  toads  wa-s  hardly  peculiar  to  Three  Mile 
Island;  it  had  b«'en  recorded  all  over  the 
East,  and  for  two  decades,  and  may  be  at- 
tributable to  pesticides  Suspicious  damage 
to  plant-s  and  trees  was  traced  to  disease  and 
insects,  not  radiation  A  few  cases  of  animal 
anemia  were  nowhere  near  the  radioactive 
plume 

So  the  horror  stories  evaporate.  That  is 
not  unusual.  People  often  blame  a  highly 
dramatic  and  frightening  event  for  unrelat- 
ed difficulties  The  wise  citizen  withholds 
Judgment  until  hysteria  subsides  and  dispas- 
sionate investigators  a.ssemble  the  facts. 
Three  Mile  Island  taught  a  lot  about  the  de- 
fects of  nuclear  plants,  but  it  caused  no  de- 
fects in  Pennsylvania  s  woods  and  barn- 
yards.• 
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December  5,  1980 

the  success  of  the  child  sup 

PORT       enforcement       PRO 
GRAM 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker,  Christo- 
pher B.  Cohen,  the  principal  regional 
official  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\ice.s  in  Chica 
go.  recently  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Addi.son  Leader  Chronicle  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  reports  on  the  success  of 
one  PVderal  program  that  i.s  saving 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
about  high  inflation  and  Government 
spending,  it  is  heartening  to  know  that 
we  can  occasionally  come  up  with  a 
program  that  is,  in  Mr  Cohens  terms, 
"a  winner   " 

I  take  plea.sure  in  sharing  the  follow- 
ing   article   on    the   child   support    en- 
forcement     program      with     mv     col- 
leagues: 
Runaway  Parent  RouNmr  a  Winner  fob 

Taxpayers 
Taxpayers    finally    have    a    winner     The 
return  on  their  dollars  tor  a  relatively  new 
federal  program   would  be  the  envy  of  an.\ 
race  track  tout  or  stock  market  speculator 

Called  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Program,  this  effort- which  tracks  down  de 
.serting  parents-  has  resulted  in  a  $3  return 
for  every  tax  dollar  spent  In  fi.scal  year 
1979  It  brought  in  over  $1.3  billion  at  a  cost 
of  $365  million  to  federal,  state  and  local 
governments 

The  program  traces  runaway  parents  who 
have  failed  to  support  their  children  and 
uses  court  action  as  an  ultimate  remedy  to 
collect  money  owed  Without  it,  welfare 
costs  would  be  even  higher  than  the  current 
$10.9  billion  a  year  level.  That  s  becau.se 
over  80  percent  of  children  on  welfare  rolls 
have  a  parent  who  has  legal  responsibilitv 
for  support  and  is  not  paying  it 

Here  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  how  the 
program  works  in  Illinois. 

After  .separating  from  her  h.usband.  Mary 
Smith  found  her  children  suffered  on  two 
counts:  Without  monetary  support  from 
their  father,  they  were  forced  to  become 
welfare  recipients;  what  s  more,  they  suf 
fered  emotionally  from  his  absence  A  state 
welfare  department  .social  worker  .sought 
out  the  father  and  arranged  a  family  meet 
ing.  After  a  month  of  negotiations,  the 
family  got  together  again,  and  the  welfare 
case  was  closed. 

Helen  Jones'  problems  were  more  compli 
caled.  After  her  divorce,  she.  too,  had  diffi 
culty  collecting  child  support   from  her  ex 
husband,    she.    loo.    began    to    receive    wel 
fare -Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil 
dren  (AFDCi    The  social  worker  got  infor 
mation  from  Mrs    Jones  about   her  ex-hus 
band's    whereabouts,    financial    status    and 
plans    She  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make 
regular  support   payments,   but    he   refused. 
So  she  turned  the  case  o\<'r  to  the  slate's  at- 
torney s  office    In  court  Jones  stated  bellig- 
erently that  his  car  payments  were  more  im 
portant  to  him  than  tus  child  support  pay 
ments    The  .state's  attorney  obtained  a  30 
day   work    release   jail    sentence    for   Jones 
This  permitted  an  immediate  start  of  regu 
lar   support    and    back    payments,    allowing 
Mrs.  Jones  to  become  independent  of  wel 
fare. 
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These  are  real  examples  in  Illinois  of  sue 
cess  stones"  (using  fictitious  names  i 

One  measure  of  the  program's  success  is 
that  27  states  reported  closing  of  more  than 
14.000  welfare  cases  in  fiscal  1979  becau.se  nf 
child  support  collection  Of  the  total  197Q 
(ollections,  $597  million  was  on  behalf  of 
376.000  families  receiving  AFDC  Another 
$737  million  was  collected  for  about  349.000 
families  not  on  welfare. 

HHS  purpose  is  lo  reduce  welfare  costs 
However,  families  not  on  welfare  can  use 
the  program  by  applying  to  child  support 
enforcement  offices.  Thus,  the  program 
offers  families  a  belter  chance  lo  remain 
economically  independent 

In  Illinois  in  1979  the  Department  of 
Public  Aid  collected  $10  7  million  at  a  co.st 
of  $6.9  million  $9.9  million  collected  in  ap 
proximately  10.300  AFDC  cases  and 
$822,700  in  approximately  1.250  non  AFDC 
cases 

The  federal  government  pays  state  and 
local  governments  75  percent  of  their  costs 
for  the  program  plus  an  incentive  payment 
to  encourage  them  to  enforce  court  orders 
to  collect  from  parents  in  their  jurisdictions 
whose  children  live  elsewhere 

In  welfare  cases,  slates  keep  part  of  the 
collections  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
paid  out  welfare  aid  and  give  the  rest  back 
to  the  federal  government,  which  pays  for 
about  half  of  the  welfare  aid  disbursed  by 
slates.  If  Uie  family  is  not  on  welfare,  the 
mother  and  kids  get  the  entire  payment 
minus  a  small  service  charge  by  the  state. 

This  program  is  an  important  step  toward 
reforming  the  national  welfare  system  while 
we  await  congressional  action  on  welfare 
reform. 

It  was  created  five  years  ago  b>  an  amend 
inent  pushed  through  by  Senator  Russell 
LAHig  1  D-La  1  The  legislation: 

1.  Required  every  stale  to  .set  up  an  office 
to  track  down  the  absent  parents  or  forfeit 
five  percent  of  the  federal  welfare  reim- 
bursement for  the  year. 

2  Required  states  to  help  not  only  welfare 
mothers,  but  any  parent  whose  spouse  ne- 
glected his  her  financial  responsibility 

3  Set  up  the  U.S.  Office  of  Child  Support 
p:nforcement  in  HHS  to  help  states  and 
counties  establish  paternity,  find  ab.sent 
parents,  and  the  legal  action  to  collect  from 
them.  This  office  provides  technical  advice 
to  the  states  and  clears  the  way  for  using 
records  on  Social  Security,  federal  employ 
ment  and  income  tax  filings. 

The  child  support  enforcement  program  i.'- 
such  a  success-in  terms  not  only  of  money 
gained  and  taxpayers'  funds  saved  or  recap- 
tured, but  of  independence  preserved  or  re- 
stored for  thousands  of  families-that  HHS 
aims  lo  eventually  double  the  amount  col- 
lected. 

Parents  who  need  help  in  collecting  child 
support  from  an  absent  spou.sc  should  con 
tact  their  county  welfare  department.* 
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this  House  has  unanimously  approved 
$50  million  in  emergency  funds  to  ease 
the    suffering   of   the   earthquake   vie 
tims. 

But  contrast  this  public  and  private 
American  generosity  with  that  of  .some 
of  our  allies:  West  Germany  has  given 
600  tents.  4.400  sleeping  bags,  and  re 
lated  items;  Prance.  160  tents  and 
7.000  blankets;  Norway.  100  tents' 
Switzerland.  300  tents  and  1.000  blan 
kets;  and  Japan.  $200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  new  administration 
will  be  to  foster  greater  solidarity  and 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  'We  must  make  it  clear  to 
our  allies  that  while  they  have  every 
right  to  compete  with  us  economicailv. 
the  new  prosperity  they  have  achieved 
must  carry  with  it  a  greater  obligation 
in  helping  us  defend  the  free  world 
and  come  to  the  rescue  when  adversity 
strikes.  For  when  there  is  adversity 
such  as  this  tragic  earthquake,  com- 
munism IS  not  too  far  behind,  readv  to 
exploit  it.# 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS  TO 
EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  response  to  the  devastating 
Italian  earthquake  provides  us  with 
one  more  illustration  that  many  of  our 
allies  are  just  not  carrying  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  in  keeping  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  strong.  As  all 
the  Members  in  this  Chamber  know. 


DOROTHY  FULDHEIMS  TRIBUTE 
TO  HER  DAUGHTER 

HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
respected  news  commentator  in  north- 
east Ohio  is  Dorothy  Fuldheim  whose 
commonsense  approach  to  the  world 
earned  millions  of  followers. 

She  had  a  unique  knack  for  explain 
ing  the  tragic  news  of  the  world  in  a 
way  that  people  could  understand 

Recently,    Dorothy    suffered    a    per- 
sonal   tragedy -the   death    of   her   be- 
loved daughter,  Dorothy  Fuldheim.  Jr. 
In    typical    Dorothy    Fuldheim    style, 
she   paid   a    tribute   to   her   daughtei- 
which    ranks   among   her   finest   com- 
mentaries. 
The  tribute  follows: 
IProm  the  Cleveland  r'ress  Dec  3    19801 
Dorothy  Pitldheim  s  Tribute  to  Her 
Daughter 
(The  following  tribute  to  her  late  daugh- 
ter was  delivered  by  Doroth.v   Fuldheim  on 
Channel   5  on   Monday    Like  her  audience. 
The  Press  was  deeply  touched  by  it  and  is 
printing    it     for    those    who    missed    it— or 
would  want  to  hear  it  again.) 

1  would  like  to  thank  my  many  friends 
and  viewers  who  expressed  their  sorrow  at 
my  loss.  It  IS  irretrievable.  Much  of  m>  hap- 
piness was  dependence  on  my  daughter, 
Dorothy,  who  made  my  days  and  mv  years 
rich  with  affection  and  laughter. 

She  was  full  of  grace,  and  she  lived  her 
life  with  both  grace  and  felicity  She  was 
lender  and  quick  with  understanding  and 
sympalh.v.  She  was  proud,  too  proud  lo 
ever  engage  in  Jiylhing  but  integrity  and 
beauty.  She  drank  in  life  with  greed  Every 
•sound  of  music,  every  challenging  idea, 
every  drama,  all  new  ideas  in  the  scientific 
world  won  her  interest.  She  looked  upon  life 
as  a  rich  garden,  and  the  perfume  of  life  in- 
toxicated her  with  great  excitement 

She  lived  fully  as  an  aristocrat  one  of  the 
noble  ones  of  life   Life  lo  her  was  a  gift,  and 
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she  wore  it  proudly  and  appreciatively  Her 
dearh  has  not  only  saddened  me.  but  I  will 
never  be  whole  aKain 

I  told  her  daushler.  Halla.  my  nr.uui 
dauKhtiT.  that  we  all  have  an  appoinlment 
with  God  My  dauKhter  received  her  sum 
mons  la-st  Monday 

I  told  Halla  that  tier  niolhi-r  was  in 
heaven,  and  wa-s  free  of  all  pain,  and  that 
someday  she  and  I  would  join  her. 

She  said.     Will  you  be  there?"  I  nodded 
And  will  God  makt    you  young  again' 
Will  my  mother  be  without  pam''  And 

when  I  go  to  meet  her.  will  I  walk  without 
braces  and  crutches'' 

She  reflected  and  then  asked.  ■How  did 
my  mother  get  to  heaven?'  God  sent  a 
messenger."  I  responded.  "We  all  have  our 
appointment  in  Samarra  " 

Hers  wa.s  too  soon  and  I  am  left  with  an 
.■normous  lonelines.s  Hut  while  she  lived  she 
graced  life  Those  who  knew  her  shared  her 
warmth,  understanding  and  her  enormous 
loyalty  She  wa.s  gallant  and  heroic,  and 
took  her  anguisfies  quietly,  with  no  re- 
proaches against  fate-a  true  aristocrat  in 
spirit 

She  was  blessed  with  an  incomparable  in 
tellect  She  was  a  gift  given  to  me.  and  for 
tho.se  of  you  who  have  walked  in  the  valley 
of  anguish,  and  for  tho.se  of  you  who  must 
someday  walk  through  the  valley,  as  all  of 
us  must,  our  tears  will  join  and  the  sun  will 
never  shine  as  bngtilly  as  it  once  did  for  me. 
The  .sound  of  her  voice,  the  music  of  her 
laughter  are  now  denied  to  me  • 


WII,I,I.'\M  H.  GORDON 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

(IF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 
•  Mr    KOUSSELOT    Mr    Speaker,  re- 
cent l.v  one  of   the   Distrut    of  Colum- 
bia's oiit.slaiidinn  and  ticchcaied  public 
servants    left    here    to    imciertake    new 
and    greater     rfspon.sibilities    on    the 
west  coa-st.   I   refer  to  Mr.  William  H. 
Gordon,  who  h.Ls  .served  as  postmaster 
here  in  Wa-shinston  for  the  past  .sever 
al  years.  His  new  ;l.s-sl^;tm1ent  and  well 
earned  promotion  makes  him  Regional 
Director.    Customer   Services,    for    the 
west   region  of  the  U.S.  Po.stal  Service 
bxsed  m  San  I'Yanci.sc(5    If  his  acoom 
plishinents    here    are    any    criteria    he 
will  .serve  well  his  new  consti,  iiency. 

Bill  Gordon  joined  the  F'ostal  Serv 
ice  as  a  clerk  in  1947  He  is  a  native  ol 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  at 
tended  public  schools  here.  He  has 
been  recognized  as  an  ouLstanding 
Postal  Service  employee  and  is  the  re- 
cipi»-nt  of  numerous  .sen.ire  and  civic 
awards.  I  con^;ratlllat^'  him  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  ;issi>;nmint  # 
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the  Metric  Boards  first  annual  report 
to  Congress.  It  quotes  the  Board  on  its 
function.  succe.ss.  and  goals. 

Methic  Board  Hangs  On  Despite  U.S. 
Resistance 

Washington  It  may  be  10  years-or 
never -before  the  metric  system  becomes 
predominant  in  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board  says  in  its  first  annual  report 
to  Congress.  Either  way.  the  board  says,  is 
OK  with  it. 

Our  job  is  neither  to  cajole  nor  per 
suade."  chairman  L-ouis  F  Polk,  a  Colum 
bus.  Ohio,  busine.ssman.  said  in  the  report 
released  this  week.  It  is  to  educate,  inform 
and  assist  those  parties  who  make  a  volun- 
tary decision  to  convert." 

Neverthele.ss.  in  a  news  release  issued  with 
the  report,  the  board  conceded.  "There  js 
.some  confusion  about  (our)  role  and  the  na 
tional  policy  on  metric  conversion." 

The  board  was  created  by  the  Metric  Con 
version   Act   of    1975.    which    neither   made 
conversion  mandatory  nor  set  a  deadline. 

Set  up  in  1978.  the  $2.5  million  board  con 
sists  of  17  part  time  members  from  busine.ss. 
labor  and  other  walks  of  life.  It  has  a  full 
lime  staff  of  31. 

A  1978  General  Accounting  Office  study 
challenged  the  assumption  that  metrics 
were  inevitable  and  claimed  the  cost  of  con- 
verting could  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

A  board  spokeman.  William  DeReuter. 
said  conversion  to  metrics  continues  to  gain 
momentum  in  some  industries,  notably  auto 
manufacturing,  where  General  Motors 
plans  to  be  metric  by  1982. 

■G.M.  i.snt  switching  becau.se  they  think 
It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  do.  They're  doing 
It  because  they  see  some  cost  savings  in- 
volved." DeReuter  said.  "They  wont  have 
to  keep  two  parts  inventories." 

But  he  said  most  polls  show  Americans 
oppose  the  growing  use  of  the  metric 
system,  which  substitutes  meters,  liters  and 
grams  for  the  English  measures  of  yards, 
gallons  and  pounds. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  na 
tions  in  the  world  that  has  not  converted  or 
begun  a  changeover  to  metrics.  Other  hold- 
outs are  Burma.  South  Yemen  and  Brunei.* 


VOLUNTARY  MPnTRlC  SYSTEM 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

i.)F    U.I.I. Mills 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Drn-rnhcr  .S.   I9S() 
•  Mr    l)ANIfc;L  B   CRANE    Mr   Speak 
er.   I   bring  the  following  article  from 
the  Danville  Commercial  News  of  No- 
vember  .'}0.    1980.   to   the   attention   of 
my    colleagues      I'his    article    dl.sctisses 


REPRF\SENTAI  IVF:  SOLARZ  OUT- 
l.lNb:S  CHALLENCJE  OF  NKVJ  AD- 
MINISTRATION IN  AFRICA 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

't-  M  A-^^-^"  »irst-T:  s 
IN  TIU    H'l   sf    .IF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndaij.  Deccrtiber  5.  1980 
0  Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in 
coming  administration  will  be  faced 
with  important  and  timely  decisions  in 
all  areas  of  foreign  affairs  when  it  as- 
sumes power  next  month  As  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  .J.  Soi.akz  writes  in 
todays  New  York  Times.  President- 
elect Reagan  would  be  well  advised  to 
pay  particulpr  attention  to  U.S.  op 
tions  in  Africa  where  event.s  in  Nami- 
bia and  Angola  are  entering  a  critical 
and  .sensitive  stage. 

By  sending  the  right  signals  to  these 
two  nations.  Representative  Solarz 
convincingly  argues,  the  United  States 
can  help  successfully  conclude  the 
struggle  for  independence  in  Namibia. 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  reduction  in 
Cuban  military  strength  in  Angola. 

The  incoming  administration  must 
u.se  caution  at  each  step.  Reliance  on 
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the  threat  or  actual  use  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  in  lhe.se  .sensitive  diplomatic 
endeavors  may  have  an  adver.se.  if  not 
fatal,  effect  on  the  possibility  tiiat 
peace  may  soon  come  to  Southern 
Africa. 
The  arlu'le  follows 

Reagan  anp  .Afhi.  a 
Washington. -Ronald  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
visers may  soon  evaluate  two  intertwined 
African  questions  that  carry  potentially 
fateful  consequences  for  both  our  alliance 
diplomacy  and  our  relationships  m  Africa. 

The  issues  of  Namibia  and  Angola  will 
repre.sent  one  of  the  earliest  lest.s  of  the 
Reagan  admini.stration  s  ability  t<'  readjust 
campaign  rhetoric  to  the  realities  of  the  for- 
eign policy  challenges  that  the  United 
States  faces. 

After  years  of  painstakingly  detailed  di- 
plomacy, virtually  all  substantive  differ- 
ences between  South  Africa  and  the  South- 
west Africa  People's  Organization  'known 
as  SWAPO)  with  respect  to  a  Namibian  .set 
tiement  havf  been  resolved  But  the  funda 
mental  question  remains  whether  South 
Africa  will  opt  for  an  internal  .settlement 
that  excludes  SWAPO  and  ensures  u  con 
tinualion  of  the  war  rather  than  pursue  an 
internationally  acceptable  solution  based 
upon  a  United  Nations-supervised  election 
among  all  the  parties  to  the  current  con 
nict. 

An  unmistakable  lesson  that  emerges 
from  Rhodesias  transformation  into  Zim 
babwe  is  the  futility  of  imposing  an  internal 
settlement  and  systematically  barring  the 
participation  of  nationalist  parties  that 
have  long  struggled  for  independence  and 
majority  rule  Yet  unless  Mr  Keagan  makes 
clear  his  preference  for  an  intirn.iiionally 
acceptable  .solution  on  Namibia  :uul  his  un- 
willingness to  support  an  internal  settle- 
ment, he  may  tip  the  political  .scale  in  South 
Africa  in  favor  or  an  internal  accord. 

A  decision  by  Mr  Reagan  to  acquiesce  in 
the  abandonment  of  an  'nternaiionally  ac- 
ceptable agreement  would  have  seriously 
adverse  consequences  not  only  for  our  Afri- 
can diplomacy  but  also  for  our  alliance  rela- 
tionships as  well.  Our  British  and  West 
German  allies,  with  whom  we  have  worked 
on  the  Namibian  problem,  would  be  deeply 
disturbed  if  we  undermined  the  talks.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  frequently  addressed  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  Western  alliance,  and  any 
unilateral  American  repudiation  of  the 
Western  and  United  Nations  initiatives  on 
Namibia  would  hardly  augur  well  for  West 
ern  European  cooperation  on  such  issues  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  defense  expenditures. 

In  Africa,  a  move  by  Mr  Reagan  to  recog- 
niz.e  an  internal  Namibian  settlement  would 
generate  severe  resentment  The  good  will 
we  earned  through  our  role  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
in  Zimbabwe  would  doubtle.ss  dissipate  in 
the  wake  of  United  SUtes  compliance  with 
an  internal  settlement  in  Namibia.  Instead, 
to  the  undusgui.sed  delight  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Stales  would  once  again 
be  labeled  in  Africa  a  supporter  of  minority 
rule. 

Inseparable  from  our  Namibian  policy  is 
the  approach  the  United  States  will  assume 
on  Angola  Here  Mr.  Reagan  will  come 
under  heavy  pressure  to  embrace  an  aiction 
that  can  undercut  the  Namibian  talks- 
repeal  of  the  Congressional  ban  against 
United  States  military  or  paramilitary  oper 
ation  in  Angola. 

Given  SWAPO  s  reliance  on  Angola  for 
.sanctuaries  and  support.  Angola  plays  a 
critical  role  in  the  Namibian  negoatiations. 
Just  as  Mozambique  and  Zambia,  the  coun- 
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tries  upon  which  the  Rhodesian  Patriotic 
Front  was  dependent,  exerted  decisive  ievei- 
age  m  favor  of  the  Zimbabwe  settlement  m 
Liondon  negotiations  last  year  Indeed,  with- 
out the  continued  cooperation  of  the  Ango- 
lans, the  prospects  for  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment would  probably  go  down  the  drain 
Yet.  by  signaling  the  Angolans  that  we  may 
embark  upon  covert  operations  to  topple 
them  from  power,  which  is  precisely  how 
the  Angolan  Government  would  interpret  a 
repeal  of  the  existing  prohibition  on  mill 
tary  a-ssistance,  we  could  seriously  jeopar 
dize  a  Namibian  agreement. 

A  successful  conclusion  to  the  Namibian 
negotiations,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  diminution  or  elimination  of  the 
Cuban  troop  presence  in  Angola.  The  Ango 
Ian  Government  has  indicated  that  Cuban 
forces  are  in  their  country  to  help  defend 
against  South  African  attacks.  Since  those 
military  strikes  would  presumably  cease 
once  SWAPO  left  Angola  and  South  Africa 
departed  from  Namibia,  both  events  that 
would  occur  in  the  context  of  a  Namibian 
agreement,  there  is  real  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Cuban  military  presence  would  be 
significantly  diminished  if  there  were  a  Na- 
mibian settlement 

By  opposing  an  internal  settlement  in  Na- 
mibia and  refraining  from  any  precipitous 
military  efforts  to  destabilize  the  Angolan 
Government,  Mr  Reagan  would  have  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule  in  Namibia, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  the  Cuban  military 
presence  m  Angola. 

The  new  President  may  yet  find  that  our 
strategic  inlerest.s  in  Southern  Africa  are 
more  readily  advanced  al  the  bargaininp 
table  than  on  the  battlefield.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  NOONAN 

HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
honor  John  Noonan  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  year  as  the  city  attor- 
ney of  South  San  PYancisco.  Calif.,  in 
my  congre.ssional  district.  John  ha-s 
lived  in  South  San  Franci.sco  for  over 
33  years  serving  as  an  attorney  in  pri- 
vate practice,  city  councilman  and  city 
attorney. 

John  Noonan  wii-s  born  m  Rich 
mond.  Va..  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Richmond  I.,aw  School  in 
1942.  That  same  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  in  th(>  I'.S.  Navy.  He 
served  with  distinction  aboard  destroy- 
ers throughout  the  South  Pacific  The- 
ater m  'World  War  II. 

John  met  his  lovely  wife  Charlotte 
and  they  were  married  Just  before  his 
release  from  the  Navy  in  1946.  That 
same  year  he  w:;.s  admitted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Bar. 

After  serving  as  'he  deputy  clerk  of 
the  California  District  Court  of  Ap 
peals  he  went  into  private  practice  in 
1949.  John  wa;;  elected  to  the  South 
San  FYancisco  City  Council  in  1952. 
and  was  appointed  city  attorney  in 
1956.  He  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  the  ptist  24  years. 

During  his  years  o!  service.  John 
Noonan    lias   earned   the   respect    and 
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admiration  of  the  people  of  South  San 
Francisco.  Ke  guided  the  destiny  of 
South  City  "  for  nearly  three  decades. 
Integrity  is  his  hallmark.  He  always 
performed  his  duties  in  a  quiet,  gentle- 
manly way.  John  could  not  have 
served  South  San  Francisco  without 
superb  support  from  his  wife  Char- 
lotte, and  their  five  children,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

On  the  evening  of  January  9,  1981, 
many  friends  will  join  together  to  rec- 
ognize John  Noonan  for  his  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  city  of  South  San 
Franciso. 

John  Noonan  is  truly  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  South  City"  commu- 
nity and  deserves  the  recognition  that 
he  will  receive  at  his  testimonial 
dinner.  I  am  proud  to  join  his  many 
friends  in  paying  him  tribute.* 


OIL  CUTOFF  COULD  BE  DEVAS- 
TATING TO  PLASTICS  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  pose  dan- 
gers for  everyone.  The  possibility  of 
another  cutoff  of  oil  points  up  how 
woefully  unprepared  we  are  to  deal 
with  such  an  eventuality. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  dated  September  9,  1980. 
Ralph  L.  Harding,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc.. 
pointed  out  just  how  devastating  a 
cutoff  of  oil  could  be  to  just  one  seg- 
ment of  American  industry. 

Although  only  1';  percent  of  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  used  to  produce  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  from  which  most 
plastics  resins  are  made,  a  decline  in 
these  raw  materials  of  15  percent 
could  result  in  1.8  million  layoffs  in 
the  plastics  and  related  industries.  Of 
these  1.8  million  layoffs.  30,000  could 
potentially  come  from  the  northeast 
Ohio  area  alone.  Clearly  these  are 
worrisome  figures  of  which  we  should 
all  be  aware.  I  commend  the  following 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

Plastics  Industry  Pears  Oil  Shortage 
(By  John  Fuller) 

With  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  rai.s 
ing  the  po.ssibility  of  another  cutoff  of  oil  to 
the  United  Slates,  the  plastics  industry  is  as 
jittery  as  ever 

If  the  war  e.scalates  and  the  oil  flow  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  i.s  threatened,  federal  oil 
allocations  could  go  into  effect. 

It  IS  the  allocations  that  really  worry  the 
plastics  industry  executives.  Their  industry 
was  slighted  when  the  standby  petroleum 
allocation  priority  list  was  approved  by  Con 
gre.ss  last  year.  Ralph  L  Harding  Jr  .  presi 
dent  of  the  society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 
Inc..  .said  yesterday. 

They  .said  this  failure  to  give  plastics  a 
higher  priority  in  sharing  oil  supplies  will 
hurt  the  industry,  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries that  rely  on  plastics.  The  result  could 
be  layoffs  of  millions  of  workers. 
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About  Us'v^  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  con 
sumed  in  the  Uniltd  States  i*  used  to  pro 
duce  t  he  petrochemical  feedstocks  from 
which  most  plastics  resins  are  made  From 
these  plastics,  products  are  made  for  com 
munications.  transportation,  construction. 
packaging  and  health  care 

In  a  critical  shortage,  the  Department  of 
Energy's  oil  allocation  plan  gives  the  high 
est  priority  for  oil  supplies  to  the  military. 
agriculture,  home  heating  and  emergency 
agencies.  Next  in  line  would  be  industrial 
heating  users,  which  includes  the  plastics 
industry. 

Harding  said  the  plastics  industry  uses  the 
byproducts    of    oil    as    a    raw-material     in 
making  plastic  and  not  for  industrial  heat 
ing. 

Harding  said  he  has  no  argument  with  the 
designation  of  the  highest  priority  items, 
but  he  said  he  believes  petrochemical  raw 
materials  used  to  make  plastic  goods  should 
have  a  higher  priority  than  they  do 

By  the  government  paying  so  much  at 
tention  to  fuels,  we  can  get  wiped  out.'  said 
Harding 

He  .said  the  plastics  industry  receives  an 
ample  supply  of  raw  materials,  but  he  adds 
that  a  situation  such  as  the  one  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  could  quickly  change  the  picture. 

What  Harding  would  like  to  see  is  some 
assurance  from  the  federal  government  that 
the  plastics  industry  would  get  its  require- 
ment of  raw  materials.  He  said  the  industry 
should  t)e  allocated  for  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  it  uses  for  heating  purposes  He  said  the 
federal  requirement  for  reducing  lead  con- 
tent in  gasoline  takes  some  of  the  available 
feedstocks  that  traditionally  have  gone  to 
his  industry 

Harding  said  a  decline  in  plastics  supplies 
of  just  15%  could  mean  1.8  million  layoffs  m 
the  plastics  and  other  industries 

In  Ohio,  there  are  about  30.000  plastics  in 
duslry  employes  and  most  are  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Harding  said. 

He  said  the  public  does  not  realize  that 
plastics  more  than  pay  their  way  m  energy 
.savings.  He  said  at)Out  200  pounds  of  plastic 
has  replaced  600  pounds  of  steel  in  todays 
automobile  and  this  has  provided  an  extra 
mile  per  gallon  in  gasoline  mileage.* 


OUTRAGE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper  brings  the  shocking 
details  of  how  three  American  nuns 
and  one  lay  woman  were  kidnapped, 
raped,  and  savagely  murdered  within 
the  last  72  hours  in  El  Salvador.  These 
four  peace-ioving  women  who  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  helping  the  poor 
and  the  exploited  have  become  the 
latest  victims  in  a  material  and  ideo 
logical  power  struggle. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  outrageous  crime.  Some  sources 
inside  El  Salvador  finger  the  extreme 
right  wing  death  squads  seeking  to 
topple  the  fragile  junta  which  is  all 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  full-scale 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  Only  last 
week  live  leftist  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  junta  wei-e  kidnaped  and 
murdered  by  an  extreme  rightwing 
death  squad.  And  over  the  weekend 
two  more  Salvadoran  priests  disap 
peared  and  are  feared  dead. 
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others  suggest  that  elemcnt^s  within 
the  Salvadoran  military  and  amor.« 
the  rightist  death  squads  are  coUabo 
rating  in  the  senseless  killings.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  leftist  guerrillas  in 
the  country  have  not  renounced  vio 
lence  as  a  means  to  their  ends.  Cer- 
tainly the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes 
must  be  brought  to  justice  by  the  Sal 
vadoran  authorities.  Our  Government 
should  encourage  this  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms. 

But  in  another  sense  the  identities 
of  the  persons  who  killed  Ila  Ford. 
Maura  Clarke.  Dorothy  Kazel.  and 
Jean  Donovan  are  not  a.s  important  as 
the  fact  that  they  felt  free  to  do  .so. 
Regardless  of  who  is  responsible  for 
such  savagery,  it  is  clear  that  human 
rights  conditions  in  El  Salvador  are  so 
bad  that  priests  and  sisters  of  the 
Catholic  Church  can  be  hunted  down 
and  killed  as  though  it  were  open 
season. 

This  sorry  tr\ith  should  cause  us  to 
pause  and  reexamine  our  relations 
with  the  Salvadoran  people  What  has 
become  of  our  capacity  for  iiioral  out- 
rage as  individual  Americans  and  as  a 
nation  in  the  face  of  such  brutality? 
Are  we  so  preoccupied  with  the  exer 
ci.se  of  power  and  ideological  politics 
that  we  are  unmoved  by  the  murders 
of  these  four  women?  Can  we  not 
speak  out  in  unison  for  a  change 
against  such  barbarous  attacks  against 
priests  and  nuns'  And  at  what  cost  do 
we  countenance  such  violence  and 
remain  silent  as  a  nation  committed  to 
championing  human  rinht.s''* 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTl'IKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTAri VES 

Fndav.  Decembt-r  5.  19H0 

•  Mr  HUHKAKD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
US  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled 
that  Kentucky's  public  .schools  could 
not  place  copies  of  the  Ten  Command 
mentis  in  their  classrooms.  It  mattered 
little  to  the  Court  that  private  donors 
purchased  these  copies  ol  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  that  no  one 
forced  Kenliickys  .s<-hool(hildren  to 
read  or  study  the  posted  command 
nn-nts.  The  Supr«'me  Court  seem.s  so 
determined  to  wipe  away  all  mentmii 
or  hint  of  God  in  our  public  school.s 
that  it  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
hangs  in  a  prominent  place  in  its  own 
chambers.  F^irthermore.  tfie  Supreme 
Court  fails  to  recogni/.*'  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  serve  not  only  as  a 
liood  guide  to  .schoolchildren  for  daily 
living  but  also  as  a  fundamental  basis 
of  Western  legal  tradition 

I  would  like  lo  introduce  the  text  of 
a  letter  by  Robert  K  Ami.s.  MD.  of 
Amis  Ai  Amis,  PSt\,  in  Hopkinsville. 
Ky.,  which  highlights  the  detrimental 
impact  of  this  Supreme  Court  ruling 

Rerenlly,  to  my  Kreal  dismay,  the  Su 
preme   Court   of   the    United   States   stated 
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that  ttie  Tfii  Commandments  could  not  be 
It'Kaliy  placed  on  the  *all  in  the  cla.s.srooms 
m  the  Slate  of  Kentucky  This  .seems  a 
Kreat  hazard  to  this  country  since  our  la* 
must  have  some  basis  on  whirh  to  stand 
I'hose  same  words  are  engraved  at  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  .States  of  Amer 
ica  and  are  ttie  basis  of  jurisprudence  since 
the  very  foundation  of  western  civilization 
No  soriety  has  lav^s  apart  from  it,s  reliRion 
ReliRion  IS  always  the  ultimate  statement  of 
what  people  really  feel  is  true  and  law  is 
that  external  outworking  of  those  beliefs 
The  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  decide  whether  or  not  reliKioti  will 
b«'  the  basis  for  law  in  our  land  All  they  can 
do  is  decide  what  religion  will  be  the  basis  of 
law  in  this  land 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stales  has  changed  from  a  Bibli 
cal  JudeoChnstian  basis  for  law  to  a  hu 
manistic  basis  for  law  Humanism,  by  their 
own  definition,  is  religion  and  they  are  fore 
ing  us.  as  a  nation,  to  turn  from  a  religion  of 
redemption  to  a  religion  of  destruction 
They  Ihem.selves  are  religionists  and  are 
forcing  a  state  religion  upon  us. 

It  is  with  great  concern  and  outrage 
against  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  this  letter  is  written  and  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  prote.st  to  this  form 
of  judicial  tyranny  • 


TERRORISM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr    MOAKI.EY    Mr.  Speaker,  yes 
terday  one  ot  my  intern>  informed  me 
that   a  very   dear  and  close   friend  of 
her  family,  a  person  who  had  been  like 
an  older  sister  to  her.  was  missing  in 
E:I  Salvador,  apparently  the  victim  of  a 
terrorist     act.     Upon    contacting     the 
Slate   Department    we   learned  yester 
day    morning    that    Sister    It  a   Ford,   a 
fiieniber  of  the  Maryknoll  Order,  and 
her    three    companions    had    not    sur 
vived. 

Today,  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post,  we  have  learned  the 
specifics  of  how  these  four  women 
were  brutally  murdered  and  that  two 
of  them  had  been  raped  by  their  at 
lackers.  The  extremist  right  in  El  Sal- 
vador IS  suspected  as  being  responsible 
for  thus,  the  latest  in  several  as.sa.ssina 
tions  of  Catholic  clergy  in  that  coun 
try. 

El  Salvador  is  a  Central  .American 
nation  which  is  possessed  with  main 
taining  its  feudal  order -leaving  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  with 
out  either  human  rights  or  a  decent 
standard  of  living  This  year  alone, 
thou.sands  upon  thousands  have  died 
m  sensele.ss  violence  over  who  should 
have  control  The  inncx'ent  poor  must 
survive  not  only  their  poverty  but  this 
additional  destruction  as  well 

I  cannot  express  my  contempt  for 
the  forces  who  are  responsible  for  this 
atrocity,  I  cannot  imagine  the  type  of 
persons  who  could  commit  such  a 
crime.  It  is  clear  that  the  Government 
authorities  in  El  Salvador  must  act 
swiftly  to  find  those  who  are  responsi 
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tale  (or  this  atrocity  and  punish  them 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  affection  for  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  Sister  Ita  Ford, 
Sister  Maura  Clarke.  Sister  Dorothy 
Kazel,  and  Ms.  Jean  Donovan.  I  know 
that  each  of  their  loved  ones  is  very 
proud  of  them  this  morning  iust  as  we 
as  a  Nation  are  proud  Each  of  them 
understood  the  extreme  danger  that 
surrounded  their  presence  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  chose  to  ignore  that  danger  in 
order  to  continue  their  important  mis- 
sion. 

Sister  Ita  and  her  coworkers  went  to 
El  Salvador  to  attempt  to  a.ssist  in  im- 
proving the  despicable  living  condi 
tions  which  exist  there.  They  were  not 
political  activitist  but  only  humanitar 
ians  .seeking  to  .serve  their  God.  Their 
courage  and  dedication  is  something  of 
uhich  we  can  all  be  proud.  I  believe 
that  the.se  four  women  have  demon- 
strated, collectively  and  singularly,  the 
highest  qualities  which  any  individual 
can  po.ssess  and  that  we  as  a  Nation 
can  be  justly  prm  d  of  mduiduals  of 
this  caliber. 

If  we  are  to  suggest  who  the  young 
people  of  this  country  should  attempt 
to  emulate,  they  would  be  well-served 
in  following  the  example  of  these  four 
women.  To  paraphrase  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert,  there  were  women  "who  saw 
wrong  and  tried  to  right  it.  saw  suffer- 
in^;  and  tried  to  heal  it.  saw  war  and 
tried  to  slop  it."» 
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SECOND  CHRISTMAS  IN 
CAPriVITY 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

OK  .NK\i    YORK 
IN    rilE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Decembers.  19H0 

•  .Mr  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  is  designed  to  express  our  Gov- 
ernment s  continued  support  for  and 
profound  concern  over  the  52  Amen 
cans  still  held  in  captivity  in  Iran  In 
the  face  of  the  continuing  crisis,  we 
are  remind«'d  that  the  extreme  pres- 
sures which  bear  df)wn  on  the  hos- 
tages and  their  families  and  relatives 
increase  with  each  day  the  hostages 
remain  unfree 

As  we  approach  the  second  Christ- 
mas .season  during  which  the  hostages 
remain  in  Iran.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  American  Congress,  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Nation,  to  convey  to  the 
hostages  its  wish  that  the  American 
Goverimient  present  a  Christmas  gift 
equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  all  pay  and 
allowances  earned  for  the  duration  of 
the  hostages  captivity  While  this  ges- 
ture can  in  no  way  compensate  for  the 
exceptional  hardships  endured 

throughout  this  crisis,  such  a  present, 
at  best,  is  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  ges- 
ture to  the  hostages  that  our  thoughts 
are  with  them  at  this  Christmas 
.season  The  text  of  my  resolution  fol- 
lows. 
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H.  Con   Res   — 
Concurrent  re.solution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congre.ss  that,  upon  the  release  of 
the  Americans  held   hostage  In   Iran,  the 
United  States  should  pay  to  each  hostage 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  all 
pay  and  allowances  earned  by  such   hos- 
tage during  the  period  of  captivity 
Whereas  Americans  have  been  held  hos 
tage  in  Iran  since  November  4.  1979.  and  are 
approaching  their  second  Christmas  in  cap- 
tivity, 

Whereas  the  lengthy  captivity  of  the 
American  hostages  has  inflicted,  and  contin- 
ues to  inflict,  severe  physical  hardships 
upon  the  hostages  and  extreme  mental, 
emotional,  and  financial  hardships  upon  the 
hostages  and  their  families; 

Whereas  the  ordeal  of  the  American  hos- 
tages and  their  families  has  been  an  excep- 
tional one  in  the  history  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas    the    present    and    future    well 
being  of  the  American  hostages  is  a  mailer 
of     profound     concern     to     the     American 
'people;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  House  of  Representatii^es 
ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  upon  the  release  from 
captivity  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  held  hostage  in  Iran,  the 
I'nited  Stales  should  pay  to  each  such  hos- 
tage, in  addition  to  any  other  compensation 
or  benefit,s  to  whiich  such  hostage  is  enti 
tied,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of 
all  pay  and  allowances  earned  by  such  hos- 
tage during  the  period  beginning  November 
4,  1979,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  re- 
lea.se. • 


BOSTON  ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT 
SECRET-ARY  OF  STATE  BRIAN 
ATWOOD 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OK  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndny,  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  past  4  years,  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
particularly  tho.se  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees, have  come  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  exceptional  ability  of  an  out- 
standing individual  responsible  for  ex- 
ecuti\e-legislative  relations  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  area.  Hon.  Brian  Atwood. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Con- 
gre.ssional  Relations,  has.  at  a  very 
young  age.  earned  high  marks  for  his 
fine  service  in  a  very  challenging 
office.  His  cheerful  and  constructive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  congres- 
sional relations  is  to  be  admired. 
Speaking  personally,  I  will  very  much 
mi.ss  his  presence  in  the  coming  years. 

A  good  example  of  Brian  Atwood's 
ability  is  the  address  he  gave  last 
month  before  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Boston,  This  speech  clearly  laid  out  a 
comprehensive  array  of  challenges 
that  will  face  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration and  the  Nation.  Brian 
Atwood's  di.scu.ssion  therefore  merits 
careful  attention  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  important  em- 
phasis in  the  address  is  on  the  need  to 
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consider  Congress  as  each  foreign 
policy  issue  is  confronted.  Indeed,  the 
importance  of  congressional  support 
should  be  given  high  priority  in  the 
thinking  of  President-elect  Reagan 
and  his  foreign  policy  advisers.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  next  years  will  see  a 
full  realization  of  the  executive-legis- 
lative partnership  on  the  many  for- 
eign policy  changes  that  lie  ahead. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  working  closely  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Atwood.  I  recom- 
mend his  remarks  to  the  Members  of 
the  House: 

The  New  Congress  and  President  Reagan's 
Foreign  Policy 

What  many  have  called  the  longest  elec 
tion  campaign  in  our  history  has  finally 
come  to  its  conclusion.  Campaigns  have 
always  tested  our  patience,  but  in  years  past 
It  seemed  easier  to  escape.  Now  we  are  inun- 
dated with  political  rhetoric— through  the 
mail,  on  television  and  radio,  on  the  tele- 
phone, at  the  supermarket  •  •  •  even  in 
church.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  that  campaigns  end. 

It  has  been  said  of  political  campaigns; 
Nowhere  are  prejudices  more  mistaken  for 
truth,  passion  for  reason,  and  invective  for 
documentation  •  •  •  •  As  the  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  the  campaign  fade,  the  stark 
realities  once  again  come  into  focus. 

Last  Tuesday  the  United  Stales  once 
again  demonstrated  that  change— even  revo- 
lutionary change — can  emerge  from  the 
electoral  process.  Governor  Reagan  has  won 
a  magnificent,  sweeping  victory.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  he  now  possesses  a  man- 
date to  implement  his  programs.  And  a  Con- 
gress has  been  elected  which  reflects  his 
conservative  philosophy. 

When  President-elect  Reagan  takes  office, 
he  will  immediately  be  faced  with  the  in 
tractable,  tough  problems  that  make  up  the 
Presidential  agenda.  These  problems  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  neat,  simple  answers.  In 
most  cases,  the  President  will  have  only 
■  least -worst  "  options  from  which  to  choose. 
It  has  been  written  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
government's  decision  process  is  that  •some 
problems  have  no  solution:  none  of  the  a! 
tematives  are  intellectually  consistent  or 
morally  uncompromising;  and  whatever  de- 
cision is  taken  will  harm  somebody." 

Looking  over  Mr.  Reagan's  shoulder  will 
be  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic, 
but  more  conservative.  House.  The  election 
returns  may  make  Congress  look  like  an  at- 
tractive partner  to  Governor  Reagan's  tran- 
sition team.  But  my  first  word  of  advice— as 
.someone  who  has  worked  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  for  four  years-is  •  •  •  beware  of 
your  friends.  When  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
those  who  rode  to  Washington  on  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's coattails  will  be  spending  much  of 
their  time  holding  his  feet  to  the  fire. 

As  President  Reagan  begins  to  struggle 
with  a  world  full  of  gray  areas,  his  congres- 
sional friends  will  still  be  focussing  on  the 
starker  contrast  between  black  and  white 
Just  as  Democrats  did  during  Jimmy  Car 
ter  s  tenure,  many  Republicans  will  blame 
the  bureaucracy  for  contaminating  the  cam- 
paign promi-ses.  But  the  realities  of  decision- 
making in  a  complicated  and  fast-changing 
world  Will  do  much  more  to  moderate  a 
President's  campaign  positions  than  a  bu- 
reaucracy. 

What  are  the  world  realities  that  Presi 
dent  Reagan  will  face  in  198P  How  will  he 
reconcile  his  political  positions  with  the  for 
eign  pKDlicy  pressures  he  will  undoubtedly 
feeP  How  will  he  mainlain  the  support  of 
those  who  t>elieve  in  him  on  Capitol  Hill? 
Let's  look  at  the  issues  and  see. 
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The  SALT  II  Treaty  may  t>e  the  first  issue 
President  Reagan  will  address  Will  he  with- 
draw it  from  the  Senate  as  he  said  he 
would?  Will  he  try  to  renegotiate  to  get  a 
better  deal  for  our  side'  Perhaps  But  he 
will  be  warned  against  that  by  our  staun 
chest  NATO  allies 

Last  year  we  pressed  for  European  fnends 
to  agree  to  modernize  our  theater  nuclear 
forces.  We  wanted  to  enhance  our  deterrent 
capability  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  build-up  of 
more  modem,  medium-range  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Many  European  parliamen 
tarians  were  skeptical  of  this  threat  and 
many  others  thought  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it  was  to  negotiate  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble politically  for  most  European  govern- 
ments to  accept  this  vital  modernization 
program  had  we  not  linked  the  proposal  lo 
the  SALT  process. 

If  SALT  is  dead,  so,  too.  might  be  the  pro- 
gram to  beef  up  NATO's  tactical  nuclear 
force. 

Even  more  disturbing,  an  end  of  the  SALT 
process  could  play  directly  into  Soviet  de- 
sires to  divide  the  NATO  alliance  Counlnes 
like  Germany.  Denmark,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  l>elieve  very  strongly  m  arms 
control.  And  they  believe  it  makes  good, 
pragmatic  sense  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  a  range  of  miliiary  and  non-military 
issues.  If  we  terminate  the  SALT  process, 
they  could  well  pick  it  up  themselves  The 
end  result  could  l>e  the  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  the  Pinlandization"  of  Europe 
as  key  NATO  nations  seek  to  protect  them 
selves  by  reaching  accommodations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan  may  face  this  choice  in 
January.  If,  because  of  his  own  strong  com- 
mitment to  NATO,  he  decides  he  must  sup- 
port SALT  II.  will  the  new  Congress  support 
hLs  decision? 

Governor  Reagan  is  already  aware  of 
China's  sensitivity  on  the  Taiwan  issue.  His 
comments  during  the  campaign  to  effect 
that  we  should  formalize  our  relations  with 
Taiwan  brought  on  a  strong  rejoinder  from 
the  PRC. 

Our  position  on  Taiwan  has  its  origins  in 
the  Shanghai  Communique,  signed  by  Presi 
dent  Nixon  in  February  1972.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  United  States  ackxiowieuged  that 
all  Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait  maintain  there  is  but  one  China  and 
that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not  challenge  that 
position." 

In  December  1978  President  Carter  an- 
nounced the  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  U.S.  In  so  doing,  he 
committed  our  nation  to  a  one-China  policy 
and  official  recognition  was  withdrawn  from 
Taiwan  while  a  special  law.  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act.  was  passed  to  permit  an  ongoing 
unofficial  relationship. 

President  ReagtJi  will  find  that  the  PRC 
will  watch  his  Administration  closely  to  see 
that  the  agreements  undertaken  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Carter  are  adhered  to 
strictly. 

He  will  also  find  that  our  unofficial  rela- 
tioriship  with  Taiwan  has  worked  well  under 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 

Taiwan's  overall  foreign  trade  last  year  in- 
creased by  31  percent  over  1978  levels,  while 
U.S.  investment  and  two-way  U.S.  trade  in- 
creased by  15  percent  and  23  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

Tensions  t)etween  the  PRC  and  Taiwan 
are  diminished. 

Travel  to  the  U.S.  from  Taiwan  increased 
nearly  60  percent  in  1979. 

Five  agreements  have  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  between  the  two  entities  set  up 
under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  imple- 
ment the  relationship. 
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And  *»'  have  continued  to  sell  defensive 
arms  td  Taiwan 

Confronted  with  these  facts,  will  Presi- 
dent ReaKan  move  to  channje  the  policy  of 
our  rountrs'  If  he  does  not  change  it.  will 
'hr  niu.  Coiiurfss  challenge  his  decision'' 

AiioKitT  iiighly  charged  foreign  policy 
challenge  is  posed  by  the  revolutionary 
riianges  occurring  in  Central  America.  We 
have  sought  to  moderate  this  change  by 
adopting  policies  which  .seelt  to  strengthen 
thr  moderate  renter  in  Nicaragua.  El  Salva 
dor   Hondura.s  and  Panama 

We  have  provided  aid  to  Nicaragua  to  re 
build  its  economy,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  private  .se<-tor  In  doing  so.  we  are  com- 
t)eting  in  a  positi.e  way  with  Marxist  ele- 
riicnt-s  11)  thiat  country  who  may  not  wish  to 
see  thi'  hand  of  the  moderate  forces— the 
Chun-h.  the  labor  unions,  the  political  par- 
ties, the  press  and  thi-  private  sector 
strengthened 

In  Kl  Salvador  we  support  a  civilian  mili 
lary  junta  which  is  carrying  out  a  reform 
program  which  seeks  to  redre.ss  endemic  dLs- 
.atisfaci  ion  with  I  lie  status  quo  The  junta 
i.s  trying  to  control  political  extremists  who 
would  rather  advance  their  cause  by  violent 
revolution  Hoth  extremes  look  to  us.  the 
powerful  neighbor  to  the  north,  for  the 
slightest  hint  that  their  extreme  position 
would  be  countenanced. 

When  we  ratified  the  Panama  Canal 
IreHty.  we  eliminated  the  most  emotional 
issue  in  our  relations  with  the  entire  region 
Despite  the  doomsday  scenarios  heard  .so 
often  during  the  Senate  debate,  the  Canal  is 
l)eing  run  as  efficiently  su>  ever  bi-fore.  'U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  '  recently  reported 
that  the  treaty  is  a  major  success  •  •  •  ihe 
influence  of  Castro  in  on  the  wane  "  •  •  • 
the  Canal  is  still  moving  ships  efficiently  be 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  at  the 
rate  of  38  a  day.  just  as  before  •  •  •  U.S. 
workers  are  happy  *  *  '  and  Panama's  econ- 
omy IS  growing,  thus  providing  a  stable  po- 
litical environment  for  the  Canal's  oper- 
ations. 

Will  President  Reagan  see  the  need  to 
change  these  policies'"  If  he  decides  not  to. 
will  the  new  Congress  support  him"" 

When  the  new  President  looks  to  Africa, 
he  will  see  a  continent  of  nations  which  are. 
for  the  most  part,  more  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  than  they  were  four  years 
ago 

He  will  see  an  mdept-ndent  Zimbabwe,  a 
country  whose  moderate  government  is 
seeking  to  rebuild  an  economy  devastated 
by  war  •  •  *  a  country  which,  if  it  can  devel- 
op il.s  agricultural  sector,  could  become  the 
t>readba.sket  for  much  of  Africa  •  *  "  a  coun- 
iry  whiiti  desperately  needs  our  help  if  it  is 
to  stay  its  course  of  pro-Western  modera- 
tion. 

He  will  look  to  Nigeria,  the  most  populous 
country  of  Africa  •  •  *  a  country  which  sup- 
plies p<'lroleum  for  one  out  of  every  twelve 
gallons  of  gas<iline  u.sed  by  Americans  ♦  •  • 
a  country  which  rallies  other  Africa  nations 
m  Ihe  effort  to  rid  the  continent  of  apart 
held.  Ihe  system  of  racial  separation  prac- 
I  iced  m  South  Afrii-a 

He  will  be  confronted  with  our  long  stand 
ing  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transfer 
of  [Miwer  in  Namibia,  a  territory  now  illegal 
ly  administered  b.\  South  .Xfrica  The  South 
African  tiovernmenl  will  watch  do.sely  to 
see  If  there  is  any  shift  in  Ihe  American  re 
solve  to  negotiate  for  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Namibia,  a  process  which  will  lead  to  in- 
dependence And  Ihe  Africans  of  Namibia 
and  the  surrounding  countries  will  be 
watching,  too  *  •  •  they  will  be  watching  to 
see  whether  their  future  is  to  b«'  decided  at 
the  negotiating  table  or  on  the  battlefield. 

He  will  look  to  the  war  b«'tween  Kthiopia 
and  Somalia.  We  have  been  critical  of  Soma 
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lias  violation  of  Ethiopia  s  lerriton.il  integ- 
rity in  an  area  called  the  Ogaiii  i,  Both 
countries  and  all  of  Africa  will  be  waiting  to 
see  whether  we  will  continue  to  uphold  this 
universally  accepted  principle,  a  principle 
which  IS  deeply  embedded  in  the  politics  of 
an  Africa  apportioned  by  colonial  t)ound 
aries  and  fearful  of  separatLst  movements. 

These  are  the  hard  choices  that  will  face 
President  Reagan  in  Africa  If  he  decides  to 
maintain  our  current  policies,  will  the  new 
Congress  support  him' 

American  interests  in  the  Middle  E^t  led 
President  Carter  to  invest  a  major  portion 
of  his  Presidency  in  the  Camp  David  proc 
ess.  On  the  foundation  of  uncompromising 
support  for  the  security  and  territorial  in 
tegrlty  of  the  state  of  Israel,  our  nation 
helped  corustruct  a  peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  And  we  launched  a  proc- 
ess designed  to  allow  the  Palestinian  people 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  deter 
mination  of  their  own  future.  We  continue 
to  feel  that  this  process  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity for  a  lasting,  compreheivsive  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  role  as  a  mediator  in  the  negotiations 
on  the  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "autonomy  "  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Camp  David  Agreement,  has 
caused  our  government  to  be  critical  of  uni- 
lateral actions  by  both  Egypt  and  Israel 
which  disrupt  the  negotiations.  It  is  not  an 
easy  role  for  any  Administration  to  play. 

Mr  Reagan  will  soon  find  that  the  bal- 
anced approach  of  a  truly  honest  broker 
carries  with  it  political  costs,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  If  he  adopts  this  approach,  will 
the  New  Congress  support  him? 

During  the  campaign.  Governor  Reagan 
committed  himself  to  finding  new  markets 
for  American  goods.  He  was  critical  of  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  he  prom- 
ised to  take  steps  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
This  is  a  goal  that  all  Americans  support 

It  IS  clear  that  structural  changes  can  be 
made  in  our  laws  to  encourage  exportj>.  But 
if  President  Reagan's  commitment  ls  to  be 
fulfilled,  he  will  also  have  to  grapple  with 
an  international  marketplace  which  is  in- 
creasingly volatile  and  unpredictable.  If  the 
next  Administration  is  going  to  move  us 
from  deficit  to  surplus,  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  trade  will  be  needed. 

The  first  reality  that  President  Reagan 
will  face  is  that  the  United  States  now  has 
more  trade  with  the  .so-called  Third  World 
than  we  have  with  all  of  Europe  and  Japan 
combined  The  .second  reality  Is  that  these 
markets  could  be  made  more  predictable- 
and  probably  more  lucrative- by  assuring 
that  the  international  monetary  system  is 
equipped  to  cushion  these  nations  from  ex- 
ternal shocks  such  as  those  created  by 
OPEC  price  increases. 

Mr.  Reagan  will  confront  a  Third  World 
seeking  a  new  economic  order  *  *  *  a  Third 
World  looking  for  more  help  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  *  •  •  a  Third 
World  demanding  trade  concessions  and 
more  private  investment  in  their  economies 
•  •  •  and  a  Third  World  -seeking  to  possess 
the  technology  and  the  techniques  of  devel 
opment 

As  these  countries  seek  a  new  order,  our 
own  government  should  not  be  .scared  away 
by  the  rhetoric  We  have  tK-en  understand 
ably  reluctant  to  engage  the  .so-called 
Group  of  77  a  coalition  of  Third  World  na 
tions  in  negotiations  over  these  issues  for 
fear  that  we  would  be  unable  to  control  the 
dynamic  But  if  President  Reagan  is  serious 
about  expanding  our  export  trade,  he  will 
have  to  address  this  challenge. 

If.  through  these  negotiations,  we  can 
create  a  more  predictable  world  system  *  *  * 
if  we  can  create  a  system  which  minimizes 
the  impact  of  external  factors  on  nation's 
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economies,  thereby  isolating  the  internal 
weaknesses  *  *  *  if  we  can  do  these  things, 
it  will  be  well  worth  playing  the  game 

But  will  the  new  ("ongre.ss  support  a  proc- 
ess which  IS  bound  to  be  controversial''  Or 
will  Congress  seek  to  redress  trade  problems 
solely  by  restricting  imports'" 

Finally,  if  and  when  President  Reagan  is 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  Ihe  myriad  of 
crises  which  make  up  his  daily  agenda,  he 
will  look  to  a  future  which  offers  the  great- 
est challenge  of  all.  It  is  a  future  which  de- 
mands urgent  and  bold  initiative.  It  is  a 
future  which  pre.sents  our  nation  with  its 
greatest  threat  •  •  •  the  threat  of  interna- 
tional chaos. 

Not  long  ago  our  government  released  a 
report  which  described  the  projected  world 
condition  in  the  year  2000  This  report- 
called  Global  2000'  —concluded  that  if 
present  trends  continue,  the  world  in  2000 
will  be  more  crowded,  more  polluted,  less 
stable  ecologically,  and  more  vulnerable  to 
disruption  than  the  world  we  live  in  now    " 

If  President  Reagan's  Administration  is  to 
have  any  success  in  building  the  public  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  programs  we  need  to 
make  Global  2000'  a  lie.  he  will  have  to 
convince  the  people  that  these  pending 
crises  are  real. 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
world's  population  will  grow  from  4  billion 
to  6  5  billion  by  the  year  2000,  severely 
taxing  the  world's  economic,  political  and 
ecological  systems. 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that 
hunger  will  spread  unless  we  take  steps  to 
produce  more  food. 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  energy 
shortages  and  oil  costs,  which  are  substan- 
tially disrupting  our  own  society,  can  easily 
bankrupt  the  Third  World  countries  and 
dLsrupt  the  global  financial  structure,  unless 
we  take  steps  now  to  recycle  petrodollars 
and  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  energy  use  be- 
tween North  and  South. 

He  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
world's  forests— now  disappearing  at  a  rate 
of  20  million  hectares  a  year,  an  area  half 
the  size  of  the  state  of  California  will  be 
severely  depleted,  unless  we  take  steps  now 
to  reverse  this  deterioration. 

And  he  will  have  to  tell  the  people  that  he 
will  desperately  need  the  foreign  aid  re- 
sources to  advance  our  interests  and  to 
bring  economic  and  political  stability  to  a 
turbulent  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Reagan 
has  the  ability  to  communicate  a  .sense  of 
urgency  about  the.se  problems;  he  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  can  project  his  ideas  in  a 
t>elievable.  easy  style.  But.  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  once  said.  Politicians  had  belter  not 
be  right  too  soon." 

Will  the  new  President  take  on  this  politi- 
cal challenge?  Will  the  new  Congress  sup- 
port him  if  he  is  right  too  soon"  about  the 
problems  of  "Global  2000"'  Will  the  new- 
Congress  provide  the  foreign  aid  resources 
necessary  to  meet  this  challenge -a  chal- 
lenge described  in  the  Brandt  Commission 
Report  on  International  Development  as 
one  of    survival  "' 

This  IS  a  time  of  reflection  for  me.  as  I 
prepare  to  leave  government  after  16  ye.irs. 
For  the  past  four  years.  I  have  worked  at 
the  nexus  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  at- 
tempting to  gain  Congressional  support  for 
foreign  policies  which  were  frequently  un- 
popular, often  misunderstood,  .sometimes 
contradictory,  and  usually  realistic  given 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

During  my  time  in  Washington,  I  have 
seen  the  gap  between  public  perception  and 
world  reality  widen  to  dangerous  propor 
tions.  I  have  seen  the  urgent  appeals  of 
Presidents  fall  on   unbelieving  ears.   And  I 
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have  seen  frustration  replace  reason  as  a 
basis  for  Congre.ssional  action  on  national 
policy 

We  now  have  an  opportunil.\  for  a  new  be 
ginning  *  *  *  a  new  beginning  ordained  by 
our  constitutional  system  L<>t  us  hope  that 
the  new  Administration  will  learn  from  our 
contemporary  history. 

L»-l  u.s  hope  that  the  new  Administration 
will  understand  that  a  fragmented  and  di- 
vided national  .security  community  will  pro- 
duce the  perception  of  incoherent  thinking 
Too  many  agencies  have  a  piece  of  the  for 
eign  policy  action  E\ery  department  and 
agency  in  government  negotiates  interna 
lional  agreements  The  State  Department 
lost  control  of  this  process  long  before  the 
Carter  Administration 

No  wonder  we  focus  so  much  attention  on 
the  National  Security  Advi.sor  he  Is  the 
only  focal  point  for  a  hodgepodge  of  nation 
al  security  interests  And.  if  he  chooses  to 
enter  the  game  as  an  active,  ambitious  advo 
cate.  the  system  breaks  down  even  further 
Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Administration 
will  understand  that  confrontation  with 
Congress  over  constitutional  responsibilities 
is  a  no  win  pr(jposition  For  the  most  part, 
our  Administration  avoided  these  legal  and 
prcKedural  squabbles  and  we  were  able  to 
win  the  major  battles  on  substantive 
grounds. 

Congress  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  making 
of  American  foreign  policy,  as  an  overseer, 
as  a  brake  and  a-s  a  purveyor  of  legitimacy. 
But  Congre.ss  should  be  warned  against  fine 
tuning  our  diplomacy  to  the  point  where 
lawyers  are  more  important  participants  at 
the  negotiating  table  ihan  diplomats. 

Finally,  let  us  hope  that  the  new  Adminis 
tration  will  understand  that  the  public 
wants  to  be  levi'led  with  Appeals  to  emo 
lion  or  nostalgia  are  palliatives  whose  polili 
cal  benefits  dissipate  quickly  when  reality 
sets  in. 

Our  people  want  to  understand  the  na 
tions  challenges  They  want  to  know  the 
sacrifices  they  will  be  asked  to  make.  They 
want  to  .see  what  the  future  holds  more 
clearly,  and  they  will  only  follow  a  Presi 
dent  who  describes  that  future  accurately 
and  candidh 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  about  another  dlffi 
cult  era  of  American  history  in  his  novel 
""Vou  Can't  Oo  Home  Again  I  think  this 
quote  describes  our  current  political  malady 
while  offering  hope  for  a  better,  if  different. 
future:  "Conditions  are  fundamentally 
.sound.  "  they  said-by  which  they  meant  to 
reassure  themselves  that  nothing  now  was 
really  changed,  thai  things  were  as  they 
always  had  been,  and  as  they  always  would 
be.  But  they  were  wrong  They  did  not  know 
that  you  cant  go  home  again.  America  had 
come  to  the  end  of  .something,  and  to  the 
beginning  of  .something  else.  But  no  one 
knew  what  that  something  el.se  would  be. 
and  out  of  the  change  and  uncertainty  and 
the  wrongness  of  the  leaders  grew  fear  and 
desperation  Through  it  all  there  was  only 
one  ceriainiy.  though  no  one  saw  it  yet. 
America  was  still  America,  and  whatever 
new  thing  came  of  il  would  be  American 

The  year  was  1929.  America  survived  the 
Depression  and  the  war  that  followed  And 
the  America  that  emerged  was  still  America 
•  *  *  stronger,  more  self-assured,  perhaps 
more  socially  conscious  •  •  •  but  it  was  still 
.America 

Ronald  Reagan  will  soon  begin  to  address 
the  Presidential  agenda  for  the  1980s  and 
our  nation  wishes  him  well  If  he  can  ad- 
dress that  agenda  in  partnership  with  the 
Congress,  he  will  improve  his  chances  for 
success. 

It  is  a  difficult  agenda  for  any  mortal 
person,  even  more  difficult  than  the  one  we 
faced  in  1929   It  is  an  agenda  whose  bottom- 
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line  goal  is  the  survival  of  the  world  as  we 
know  It    It  is  difficult  agenda,  but  as  Edward 
R    Murrow  once  said.     Difficulty  ls  the  one 
excu.se  that  history  never  accepts." 
Thank  you.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAX  HARSHMAN 

HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  it  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Max  Harshman.  who  will  be  awarded 
the  Prime  Minister's  Medal  at  the 
State  of  Israel  Tribute  Dinner  on 
Sunday.  December  14  al  the  Squaw 
Creek  Country  Club  in  Youngstown. 
Ohio.  His  Excellency  Ephraim  Evron. 
Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States,  will  make  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Harshman  for  his  distinguished 
achievements  in  creating  a  better  un- 
derstanding among  all  men.  and  for 
his  ouLstanding  support  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Israel. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Medal  is  con- 
ferred on  outstanding  citizens  who 
have  shown,  through  dedication  and 
commitment,  a  devotion  to  community 
and  service  to  mankind.  In  bestowing 
this  award  to  Mr.  Harshman.  the  State 
of  Israel  Bonds  is  recognizing  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  a  wide  range 
of  areas. 

What  makes  him  a  truly  remarkable 
human  being  deserving  of  the  honors 
bestowed  upon  him  is  his  long  and 
tirele.ss  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
men.  In  fulfillment  of  this  role,  he  has 
served  as  past  president  of  Temple  El 
Emelh.  B'nai  B'rith  and  North  Side 
Kiwanis.  where  he  now  serves  on  the 
boards  of  the  organization.  In  addi- 
tion. Mr.  Harshman  is  also  a  board 
member  of  the  Youngstown  Jewish 
Federation  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Mahoning  Consistory  of  Freema- 
sonry's  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite. 

Max  Harshman  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Youngstown  com- 
munity and  deserves  the  recognition 
he  will  gain  on  December  14.  I  am 
proud  to  join  his  many  friends  in 
paying  him  tribute. • 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NEWLY 
FORMED  RENEWABLE  FUELS 
ASSOCIATION 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fuday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  with  this  country's 
energy  problem  the  creation  of  a  new. 
and  I  believe  badly  needed,  education 
and  lobbying  group  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  broad  spectrum  of  renew 
able  energy  technologies,  but  especial- 
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ly  alcohol  fuels  and  gasohol.  The 
name  of  this  ne\*  group,  whose  forma- 
tion was  announced  just  several  days 
ago  at  a  meeting  in  Myrtle  Beach. 
S.C.  is  the  Renewable  Fuels  Associ 
ation.  and  its  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  be  David  E.  Hall- 
berg,  the  former  administrative  assist- 
ant to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Berkley  Bedell  from  Iowa,  who  is 
known  nationally  for  his  strong  sup- 
port for  alcohol  fuels  and  other  renew- 
able energy  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  co 
founders  of  the  Congressional  Alcohol 
F^iels  Caucus,  a  bipartisan  group 
which  now  numbers  nearly  100  Mem- 
bers from  both  the  Hoiise  and  Senate, 
and  as  one  who  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  earliest  possible  commercializa- 
tions of  renewable  energy  technologies 
like  alcohol  fuels  and  gasohol  as 
means  of  improving  this  country  s  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  picture.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  creation  of  the 
Renewable  Fuels  Association,  I  have 
known  Dave  personally  since  he  first 
came  to  Washington  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  Senator  James  Abourezk  of 
South  Dakota,  for  whom  I  .sened  as 
legislative  director.  Dave  is  a  native  of 
my  State,  and  a  resident  of  Sioux 
Falls,  the  largest  city  in  my  district, 
and  I  have  observed  his  commitment 
to  the  promotion  of  alcohol  fuels,  gas- 
ohol. and  the  other  renewable  energy 
technologies  at  firsthand  during  his  4 
years  as  a  staff  person  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

What  is  most  encouraging  about  this 
newly  formed  Renewable  Fuels  Associ- 
ation is  the  impressive  degree  of  depth 
and  credibility  it  has  as  reflected  by  its 
membership  at  this  early  stage.  A 
glance  down  the  roster  of  its  interim 
board  of  directors  tinderlines  the  fact 
that  alcohol  fuels  especially  is  one  re- 
newable energy  technology  whose 
time  has  come,  a  fact  which  is  recog- 
nized by  some  of  the  leading  names  in 
private  industry.  Representatives  from 
the  private  sector  investment  commu- 
nity include  such  strong  firms  as 
Blyth.  Eastman,  and  Paine.  Webber  in 
New  York.  Transfirst  Corp.  in  Chica- 
go, and  Rauscher  Pierce  Refsnes  Leas- 
ing, Inc..  in  Arizona.  Engineering  and 
design  firms  are  represented  by  the 
Boeing  Co.s  Fuel  Alcohol  Division  in 
Washington,  and  Davy  McKee  in  Chi- 
cago. Producers  of  alcohol  are  well 
represented  by  Publicker  Industries, 
located  in  Connecticut,  the  American 
Agriculture  Foundation  in  Denver, 
and  the  National  Gasohol  Commission 
located  in  Lincoln.  Neb.  Consumers, 
marketers,  and  exporters  of  the  high 
protein  byproduct  of  alcohol  produc- 
tion are  also  represented  on  the  inter- 
im board,  thus  filling  out  the  broad- 
based  spectrum  of  representation  that 
is  so  needed  if  alcohol  fuels  and  the 
other  renewable  energy  technologies 
are  to  be  successful  in  presenting  their 
case  to  policymakers  in  Washington 
and  to  the  general  public. 

As    a    Member    of    Congress    who    is 
committed   to    bringing    indef>endence 
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to  this  country  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  wish  the  Re- 
newable f\iels  Association  the  very 
best  of  success  In  pressing  the  case  for 
alcohol  fuels  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
newable energy  technoloKies. 
Thank  you.* 


SITUATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

Of  MUHIUAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

Fndav.  Decrmber  5,  19H0 

•  Mr  BRODHKAD.  Mr  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  deplorable  situation  in  Kl  Salva 
dor  We  have  urged  the  administration 
to  reconsider  it.s  support  of  the  regime 
which  has  presided  over  the  deaths  of 
more  than  6.000  civilians  In  the  past 
year.  Despite  the  sentiment  of  many 
people  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world.  I  fie  efforts  of  the  Nobel  prize 
winning  human  rights  organization 
Amn<'sty  International,  and  the  pleas 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
and  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  our 
Nation  ha^  persisted  in  its  support  for 
the  -so-called  moderate  government  of 
El  Salvador 

The  news  ol  the  luurdfr  nf  Imir 
American  Catholics  ihree  of  them 
nuns,  who  were  working  with  the  poor. 
Is  yet  another  chapter  in  a  saga  that 
cannot  end  too  soon.  The.se  women 
were  engagt^d  in  :i  heroic  and  danger- 
ous mi.s.sion  an  effort  to  bring  some 
hope  and  solace  to  a  battiTcd  people— 
and  they  were  cut  down  h>  those 
whose  own  narrow  purpo.ses  make  no 
allowance  and  recognize  no  value  in 
work  that  is  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  conciliation  and  understanding 

The  respfinsibility  for  the  death  of 
these  four  women  ha.s  not  been  defi 
nitely  fixed  and  probably  never  will 
be.  However,  the  recent  history  of  po- 
litically motivated  violence  and  abro- 
gation of  human  rights  has  spoken  for 
itself -in  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Romero  la.st  spring,  the  di.sappearance 
of  other  religious  leaders  m  V.\  Salva- 
dor, and  the  ma-s-sacre  nl  opposition 
party  leaders  liv-st  week 

The  United  States  ma.v  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  about  an  erul  to  ihis 
sensele.s.s  killing,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
unless  we  make  it  clear  that  V  S  aiil 
must  not  be  used  to  perpetuate  the 
conditions  in  which  that  violence  is 
taking  place  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  the  shock  1  felt  at 
reading  the  report  of  the  most  recent 
killings,  and  I  know  that  this  shock 
has  b«'«'n  felt  by  many  Americans.  How 
many  mor.<'  such  mcideiit.s  must  take 
place  before  the  11  S  policy  toward  Kl 
Salvador  will  change^'* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR    GEORGE  O. 
KOHLER 

HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OK  CAUKDRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fudav.  Dfccmbrr  n    I9S0 

m  Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON  Mr.  Speak 
er.  recently  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Executive  Board  honored  an  Inver 
ne.ss.    Calif     scientist.    Dr.    George    O. 

Kohler.  a.s  the  distinguished  Federal 
employee  of  1980  Dr  Kcjhler  ha.s  been 
affiliated  with  the  California  Science 
and  I';ducation  research  lean,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
has  distinguished  himself  a.s  an  out- 
standing scientist  and  innovator. 

The  Point  Reyes  Light  '  newspaper, 
a  F^ulilzer  prize-winning  publication. 
ran  an  article  on  November  6.  198U 
about  l)r  Kohler  and  I  vviiuld  like  to 
include  It  here  m  recognition  of  Dr 
Kotiler  s  important  contributions  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Federal  Board  Honors  Inverness  Scientist 

Lxjngtime  Invernp.ss  .scientist  Dr.  George 
O  Kohler  ha-s  btfii  named  the  professional 
Federal  employee  ol  1980  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Federal  Executive  Board. 

Kohler.  67,  has  lived  in  West  Marin  since 

19SH 

He  wa.s  recoKnized  for  a  wide  range  of  con 
tnbutiorus  to  the  chemistry  and  technology 
of  field  'Tops  during  24  years  with  the  local 
.Science  and  Kducation  research  team  of  the 
US.  IJepartment  of  Agriculture. 

Kohler  IS  credited  with  developing  a  dehy- 
dration theory  over  10  years  ago  which 
today  more  efficiently  produces  cattle  and 
poultry  feed  from  alfalfa. 

He  develop<>d  a  pilot  plant  in  his  Albany 
lalxjratory  and  using  computers  proved  the 
economic  t)enefits  of  a  new  dehydration 
process  for  alfalfa  to  reap  two  prolelnrich 
feeds. 

Recently  a  model  dehydration  plant  was 
built  In  Colorado,  with  the-^^ielp  of  the  I)e 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Energy,  the 
first  of  iLs  kind  the  this  country  using 
Kohlers  design 

There  are  outstanding  opportunities  to 
do  long  range  re.search  like  my  work  with  al- 
falfa m  the  Federal  Government."  Kohler 
explaias  But  there  is  a  little  loo  much  pa 
perwork  for  scientists  ' 

The  longtime  West  Mann  resident  was 
born  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  He  received 
degrees  in  organic  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try. 

He  received  his  doctorate  In  biochemistry 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Among  other  long  range  project,s.  his  de 
Piirimeiil  is  now  working  on  a  plan  to  grow 
klip  fields  in  the  middle  of  the  o<'ean.  They 
plan  to  ferment  the  kelp  and  make  methane 
gas  from  it 

Kohler  will  retire  in  January  and  become 
:i  scientific  consultant,  but  will  remain  at 
thf  I  department  of  Agriculture  as  a  honor- 
ary scientist 

Dr  Kohler  and  his  wife  of  40  years.  Chris- 
tine, have  lived  in  their  present  Inverness 
home  on  Sir  Francis  Drake  Blvd.  for  seven 
years. 

They  have  three  children  Sylvia  Luftig  of 
Point  Reyes  Station.  Cynthia  Castner  of 
Napa,  and  William  Kohler  who  lives  in 
Santa  Clara* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARIANNA 
STANGO  ROD! NO 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Decrmbrr  5,  19S0 

•  Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Man 
anna  Stango  Rodino  died  of  a  cancer 
ous  brain  tumor  on  the  morning  of  De 
cember  3  Mrs  Rodino  had  been  suf 
fering  from  the  illne.s.s  since  March 
1978  She  w;ts  70  years  of  age 

A  life  long  resident  of  Newark.  N.J., 
Mrs  Rodino  wa-s  very  active  m  Newark 
community  and  charity  organizatioris. 
She  was  a  tormer  chairlady  of  the 
E-ssex  County  March  of  Dimes,  a 
member  of  the  St.  Gerard  Ladies 
Guild,  and  A'  Kempis  Society,  the 
Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  in 
West  Orange.  and  the  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America. 

.Mrs  Rodino.  known  a.s  Ann.  Wius  an 
avid  reader,  traveler,  and  di'votee  of 
the  opera,  which  she  frefiuetitly  en- 
joyed with  her  husband.  Representa- 
tive PtrrKH  W  Rodino.  Jr  She  had  pri- 
vate audiences  with  Popes  Pius  XII, 
John  XXIII,  and  Paul  XI.  One  of  her 
most  treasured  possessions  was  a 
Papal  rosary  given  to  her  by  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

Mrs.  Rodino  had  traveled  to  Italy 
many  times  and  had  many  friends 
there.  This  past  July  Congre.s.sman 
Rodino  visited  the  small  town  of 
Matano.  Italv  m  the  northern  prov- 
ince of  Udine.  a  town  whuh  was  de- 
stroyed by  earthtjuakes  m  1976,  to 
dedicate  a  home  for  the  aged  that  the 
United  States  helped  to  build  in  her 
name. 

Amba-ssador  Richard  Gardner  dedi- 
cated the  Marianna  Stango  Rodino 
Center  as  a  gift  of  the  American 
people  to  the  people  of  Majano  in 
Udine.  who  were  stricken  b.\  earth 
quakes  in  1976  "  Mrs  Rodino  wa-s  too 
ill  at  the  time  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

Marianna  Stango  wa.s  born  Septem- 
ber 8,  1910  in  Newark  Her  father, 
Ralph  Stango.  emigrated  from  the 
province  of  Salerno.  Italy  to  America 
where  he  met  Marianna  s  mother. 
Marie,  in  Newark  Marianna  attended 
FYanklin  Elementarv  School  and  grad- 
uated from  Barringer  High  School  in 
1927.  After  graduation  she  worked  as  a 
correspondence  supervisor  for  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Co  ,  Newark 

Ann  met  PtriFR  Rom  no  after  Mass 
one  Sunday  in  \9'26  an  the  steps  of 
their  church  St  Lucys  in  Newark. 
They  were  still  in  high  school.  They 
were  married  on  December  27,  1941, 
after  Peteh  enlisted  m  the  .^rmy  to 
serve  in  World  War  II 

On  October  25,  1942,  a  d.iughter, 
Margaret,  was  born  to  Ann  and  Piter 
while  he  wiLs  in  Africa  serving  in  the 
1st  Armored  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Captain  Rodino  received  a  tele- 
gram reading.  Bab.v  Born."  He  passed 
out  cigars  appropriate  for  a  baby  boy 
but     It    wasn't     until     later    that    he 
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learned  he  was  the  father  of  a  baby 
girl. 

On  October  3,  1951,  Peter  III  was 
born. 

Margaret  (Peggy)  married  Charles 
Stanziale  of  Newark  in  1965  and  they 
now  have  two  children.  Carla,  14,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  6. 

After  living  with  her  parents  on 
Park  Avenue  in  Newark  after  the  war, 
the  Rodinos  moved  in  1947  to  205 
Grafton  Avenue,  where  they  still 
reside. 

When  Peter  Rodino  ran  for  Con- 
gre.ss  in  1946.  Mrs.  Rodino  organized 
the  Peter  Rodino  Ladies  Auxiliary, 
and  he  has  .said  often  that  she  is  my 
best  campaigner." 

During  the  1974  impeachment  hear- 
ings which  Rodino  chaired  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Rodino 
said  his  wife  was  "a  great  source  of 
strength  and  comfort  to  me.  She  has 
helped  me  through  the  most  difficult 
limes  of  my  life.  "  After  casting  his 
vote  to  impeach  President  Nixon, 
Rodino  went  into  his  office  and  tele 
phoned  his  wife.  He  cried.  She  told 
him  she  believed  he  was  ■doing  the 
right  thing." 

When  the  Federal  Government  dedi 
rated  the  Peter  Rodino  Federal  Build 
ing  in  Newark  in  1978.  the  Congress- 
man cited  his  wife  and  family  as  the 
most  important  factors  in  his  ability 
to  .serve  the  public.  "Without  Ann's 
support  and  love  and  understanding,  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  .serve  the 
people  of  the  10th  District  and  the 
Nation  as  I  have  done,"  he  .said. 

After  becoming  ill  in  1978.  Mrs. 
Rodino  \*as  treated  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  Columbia  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital  and  finally  Monmouth 
Medical  Center  where  she  died. 
Curing  her  i'lncs;;  she  received  many 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from 
friends  and  well-wishers,  including 
President  Carter  and  Vice  President 
Mondale. 

Along  with  her  husband,  children, 
and  grandchildren.  Mrs.  Rodino  is  .sur- 
vived by  her  mother  Marie,  and  her 
four  brothers.  Ralph,  Nick,  Joseph, 
and  George,  all  of  Newark. 

Thf'  wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  at  Spatola  Funeral  Home 
in  Newark  and  the  funeral  Ma.ss  will 
be  Saturday  morning  at  St.  Lucy's 
Church  in  Newark.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
the  family  request  that  donations  be 
made  to  a  special  fund  that  will  go  to 
the  Marianna  Stango  Rodino  Home 
for  the  Aged  in  Majano.  Italy. # 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  ECONOMIC  MITI- 
GATION PROGRAM 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

'If   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Fndav.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr   ABDNOR   Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

have  introduced  legislation  to  enable 
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the  Federal  Government  to  live  up  to 
its  longstanding  commitment  to  the 
people  of  my  State  to  compensate  us 
for  losses  suffered  for  the  benefit  of 
citizens  in  other  States. 

South  Dakota  relinquished  over 
500,000  acres  for  4  huge  dams  on  the 
Missouri  River.  The  primary  impetus 
for  construction  of  these  dams  was 
flood  control  for  downstream  States. 
The  bulk  of  the  hydropower  and  navi- 
gation benefits  go  to  other  States  as 
well. 

South  Dakota  was  promised  irriga- 
tion development  assistance  to  offset 
the  loss  of  so  much  land,  but  the 
promised  assistance  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  reasons  for  the 
delay  are  both  controversial  and  com- 
plex, but  this  legislation  is  an  attempt 
to  foster  some  forward  movement 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  Federal  obli- 
gation. 

This  legislation  has  been  drafted  ac- 
cording to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  8  adopted  by  the  1980  session 
of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  set- 
ting forth  terms  for  deauthorization 
of  the  Oahe  unit  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State. 

A  summary  of  this  legislation  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  itself  follow: 

Section  1  provides  for  grants  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  prepare  plans  for  proj- 
ects to  mitigate  economic  losses  suffered  by 
the  state  due  to  the  loss  of  over  500,000 
acres  for  the  Federal  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. 

Section  2  provides  for  development  grants 
to  enable  implementation  of  projects 
planned  under  Section  1.  The  Secretary 
would  approve  the  projects  prior  to  funding. 
Section  3  .sets  the  terms  for  submission  of 
grant  applicatioris  by  the  Slate 

Section  4  provides  for  5  or  10  percent  local 
cost  sharing,  as  proposed  in  President  Car- 
ters water  policy  initiatives  It  recognizes 
the  local  contribution  already  made  by  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  however,  and 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  provide  100 
percent  of  the  front-end  financing  for  eco- 
nomic mitigation  projects  for  which  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  will  be  repaid  The  State 
could  ,set  a  higher  level  of  repayment  and 
would  receive  any  additional  revenue  gener- 
ated. 

.Section  5  provides  for  the  availability  to 
ttif  State  of  hydropower  which  was  to  have 
been  delivered  for  Federal  irrigation  pro 
jects  which  were  to  have  b<en  developed  in 
South  Dakota  under  the  Mi.ssouri  Ba.sin 
Program. 

Section  6  provides  for  deauthori/.atioii  of 
the  190.000  acre  Oahe  Unit,  initial  stage 

Section  7  limit.s  appropriations  lor  plan 
ning  and  development  grants  to  the  amouni 
of  the  projected  cost  of  completing  thf 
Oahe  Unit,  initial  stage. 

Section  8  provides  for  a  separate,  paralled 
program  for  South  Dakota  Indian  Tribes. 
v^hich  lost  about  60  percent  as  much  land  as 
other  South  Dakotans.  due  to  the  Federal 
Mis.souri  Basin  Program 

H  R  -^ 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inle 
rior  to  provide  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  funds  for  the  development  and  im 
plementation  of  plans  for  the  mitigation 
of  economic  los.ses  to  the  State  which 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of 
land  within  South  Dakota  for  the  Mis 
souri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Anwnca  !7i  Congress  assembled. 

PLANNING  GRANTS 

Section  1  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary") IS  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  i  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  State'i  to  develop  plans  for  the 
mitigation  of  economic  losses  incurred 
within  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of 
land  by  the  United  States  for  the  MIssoun 
River  Basin  project  initially  authorized  by 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  December  22.  1944 
'58  Stat.  891) 

<b)  The  grants  shall  cover  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  the  development  of  economic  devel- 
opment plans  for  the  State  or  any  sector 
thereof. 

<ci  The  plans  should,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  the  establishment  or  improve 
ment  of  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricul- 
tural facilities  that  increase,  expand,  or  pro- 
tect the  economic  base  of  the  Stale  and  job 
opportunities  in  the  State,  including  energy 
utilization  and  availability,  transportation, 
community  services,  community  facilities, 
water  supplies,  sewage  and  solid  waste  man- 
agement systems,  and  irrigation 
project  grants 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  State  to  carrv  out  the 
economic  development  plans  referred  to  in 
.section  1.  A  grant  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  plan  only  after 
the  Secretary  reviews  the  plan  and  deter 
mines  that  it  is  economicall.v  feasible  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  3.  A  grant  authorized  by  section  1  or 
2  may  be  made  only  upon  application  by  the 
.Stale  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or  times 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  No  such  application 
shall  t>e  approv  ed  unless  it  — 

(Dm  the  case  of  a  grant  to  carry  out  a 
plan,  sets  forth,  in  detail,  the  economic  de- 
velopment plan: 

1 2)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  ac 
counting  prcx-edures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  account- 
ing for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  pur- 
suant to  the  grant:  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  m 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  a^  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
ification of  such  reports 

MAXIMUM  development  GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Federal  grants  under  section  2 
shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  carry  out  an  economic  development  plan 
developed  by  the  State  under  section  1  and 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  any  economic  development  plan  for 
which  the  Slate  requires  repayment  under 
subsection  ibi.  except  that  the  Secretarj 
may  make  available  to  the  Slate  and  local 
sponsoring  agencies  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  carry  out  any  economic  development 
plan  for  which  the  State  or  local  sponsorin? 
agencies  agree  to  repay  10  per  centum  of 
the  cost. 

'bi  The  Secretarv  mav.  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Slate,  enter  into  contracts,  with 
the  Slate  and  local  sponsoring  agencies  des- 
ignated by  the  Slate,  for  repayment  of  that 
portion,  as  determined  by  the  State  of  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  grant  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  SUte  may  re- 
quire repayment  by  local  sponsoring  agen- 


(it's  of  an  amount  in  Bddltljn  to  that  re- 
(jujred  to  recover  10  p^-r  centum  of  the  cost 
and  such  additional  amount  shall  accrue  to 
the  State 

AV*u.ABn  irv  itr  hvdropowkh 
Sec.  5  Notvmti.standiiiK  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  a.s  soon  as  practicable  and 
during  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Western  Area  Povnr  Adnuiiislralion  shall 
make  available  arrorditiK  to  I  fie  direction  of 
the  State  not  les-s  (dan  170.200  kilowatts  of 
ele<tnr  power  and  .shall  -veil  aieordiiiK  to  the 
direction  of  the  State  not  less  than 
310.800.000  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transmission  of  such  energy, 
except  that  the  State  may  establish  a 
higher  price,  and  any  revenues  collected  in 
excess  of  the  rost  to  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  shall  accrue  to  the 
Slate.  To  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  electric 
power  or  revenues  under  this  section,  the 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  the  sharing  of  any  such  power  or  rev 
enues  with  Indian  trib«'s  within  the  State 
and.  after  consulting  with  such  Indian 
tlibes.  the  Secretary  shall  determini-  that 
such  plan  provides  for  tlie  equitable  sharing 
of  such  p<jwer  or  revenues. 

DEAirTHORlZATION     Or     CONSTRUCTION     OF    THK 
INITIAL    STA(;E    OAHE    unit.    JAMES    DIVISION. 

iiissoi;ri  riveh  basin  project 

Sec  6  (ai  The  constriiction.  op«'ration. 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
inilial  stage  Oatie  I'nit.  .James  Division.  Mis 
souri  River  Hasm  proje<'t.  South  Dakota,  au 
thoriwd  by  the  Aet,s  of  August  3.  1968  <8L' 
Stat  6241.  and  (>tob«-r  27.  1972  1 86  Stat 
1265).  for  the  purt^ose  of  hiriushing  a  sur 
face  irrigation  water  supply  and  for  other 
piirp<>s«'s.  i.s  fiereby  deaulhon/ed  and  is  no 
longer  an  integral  physical  or  financial  part 
of  the  comprehensive  Pick  Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  that  wits  approved  by  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  Decemb«r  22.  1944  <58  Stat 
891 1.  a.s  amended  and  supplemented 

Ibi  Those  t)ahe  Unit  work.s.  facilities,  and 
related  proptrties  that  have  been  acquired 
or  con.slructe<l  siiall  b<'  dispos<-d  of  by  the 
S<'cretary  according  to  a  plan  developed  by 
the  Stale  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  thi.s  Act 

ic>  Tho-s*'  fiiniLs  previously  expended  pur- 
suant to  authorities  contained  m  the  Acts  of 
August  3.  1968  (Public  I-iw  90  453.  82  SUt. 
624).  and  Octob«-r  27.  1972  c  Public  Ijiw  92 
577.  86  Stat  1265).  shall  bt-  charged  against 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Slates  and  shall  not  be  charged 
against  the  Pick  Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro 
gram,  except  that  all  cosl.s  assigned  to  the 
initial  stage  Oahe  unit  which  are  deferred 
without  interest  shall  be  retained  ;ls  interest 
free  cost.s  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  program. 

AUTHORliATION 

Sec.  7.  There  are  aulhoriz«>d  to  tw  appro 
priated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  S<'plemb«'r  30.  1981,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost,  in  <urrent  dollars 
and  as  calculated  by  the  Secretary,  of  com 
pleting  the  initial  stage  Oahe  Unit,  indexed 
by  the  Secretary  for  inflation 

GRANTS  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  any  Indian  tribe  within  the  State  for  tlie 
same  purposes  and  on  the  .same  terms  as 
grants  may  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
Act,  except  that  the  chairman  of  any  such 
trib«"  shall  stibnul  to  the  Se<Tetarv  an  appli 
cation  for  such  grant  .■Xn.v  grant  made  to  an 
Indian  tribe  under  this  section  shall  bt-  in 
accordance  with  the  Leavltt  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
386a  >. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It)  Ir^x  are  authorized  to  be  approprl 
ated  •  •!.•  .Secretary  to  carry  out  sut)sec 
tion  (ai  of  this  .section  for  fiscal  ••  ir  !>•  ijin 
ning  after  September  30.  1981  i:  i:  mt 
which  dot  .■;  '  '  \ceed  60  per  cenmrii  ol  the 
amount  ii;!!'  s  r  nted  to  the  Secretary  pur 
suant  to  sei  luiii  7  • 


FILIPINf  )  W.AK   VF:rKH.\NS 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

of    HAW,  Ml 

IN  THK  Hol'.St:  OK  HKPHKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr  AKAKA  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  iiiirotluciiig  le^;isiat  ion  to  redre.ss  a 
Kreat  injustice  a^ain.st  certain  mem- 
btTS  who  .srrved  in  our  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II  Thi.s  bill  will 
rompen.satc  men  in  the  Philippine 
ScouUs  and  the  Insular  Force  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  by  awarding  them  the  bal 
ance  of  pay  that  is  lon^  overdue 

The.se  brave  men  fouuhl  and  died 
alonKNide  American  soldiers  m  defense 
of  the  Pacific  (hiring  the  war.  The  his 
lory  of  such  famous  battles  a.s  Bataan. 
CorreKidor.  U'yte  Ciulf.  and  Miiulanao 
miRht  have  been  written  differently  if 
not  for  the  efforUs  of  the  Philippine 
enlistees.  The  logistic  and  mtelliKence 
support  that  the.se  soldiers  provided 
during  these  engagement's  was  invalu- 
able llnfortu'natly,  when  it  came  to 
compensation  for  their  .service,  our 
CJovernment  was  less  than  generous  in 
rewarding  t  hem 

General  MacArthur  recruited  Filipi- 
nos into  the  Pacific  forces  because  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  supple- 
menting his  troops  with  skilled  men 
familiar  with  the  local  terrain.  He 
promi.sed  that  they  would  receive 
equal  pay  and  allowances  based  upon 
U.S.  pay  scales  Despite  this  pledge, 
servicemen  m  the  Philippine  Scouts 
and  the  Philippine  Navy  Insular  P'orce 
were  paid  only  one  half  of  what  their 
U.S.  counterparl.s  received.  This  situa- 
tion deserves  to  be  corrected  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  only  addresses  the  matter 
of  pay.  I  am  also  working  on  legisla- 
tion to  adjust  retirement  benefits  to 
reflect  full  compensation  for  service 
(hiring  I  he  war.» 


POLITICAL  SITUATION   IN  SOUTH 
WP;ST  AFRICA/ NAMIBIA 

HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOl'TH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  American  people 
often  hear  only  one  side  of  a  contro- 
versial i.ssiie  or  receive  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  events  through  inaccurate  re- 
porting The  existing,  duly  elected 
C'lovernment  of  South  West  Africa, 
Namibia  feels  that  it  is  important  for 
our  country  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  situation  prevailing  in 
their  country. 
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I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  South  West  Africa  Namibia.  Hon. 
D.  F.  Mudge.  with  vvhich  he  forwards  a 
statement  issued  by  all  Ministers  of 
the  Council  deploring  the  action  of 
the  ITnited  Nations  in  it(  ogiu/.ing  and 
continuing  to  support  the  South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization  iSWAPO) 
against  the  legitimate  interim  Govern- 
ment of  that  nation.  The  statement 
characterizes  SWAPO  as  a  Soviet 
bloc  terrorist  organization"  which  en- 
gages in  terrorist  activities  against  the 
civilian  population  of  SWA  Namibia. 
The  Council  of  MinistiTs  points  out 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  through  our  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  are  subsidizing 
SWAPOs  terrorist  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  case 
where  we  are  helping  the  enemy  of 
those  who  proie.ss  friendship  for  our 
country.  These  representatives  of  the 
legitimate,  duly  elected  Government 
are  anxious  for  the  American  people 
to  know  more  about  the  political  situa- 
tion in  their  land  1  am  plea.sed  to  in- 
clude Chairman  Mudge  s  htter  and 
the  statement  by  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Council  of  Ministers  of 
South  West  Africa/Namibia. 

December  1.  1980. 
Hon  Floyd  Spence. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Spence:  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  joint  statement  i.ssued  by  our  Council  of 
Ministers  recently  which  fairly  presents  the 
political  situation  as  it  exists  today 

Since  coverage  in  the  pre.ss  as  well  sis 
action  in  the  United  Nations  is  generally  so 
prejudicial  in  favor  of  SWAPO  (South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization).  I  feel  that  the 
enclosed  statement  may  be  of  some  benefit 
to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  evaluating 
this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

D.  F.  Mudge, 

Chairman. 

Enclosure. 
Statement  or  the  CoirNcn.  of  Ministers  of 
South  West  Africa  Namibia 

1.  The  duly  elected  government  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  i South  West  Africa)  are 
much  concerned  tfiat  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have  an 
accurate  perception  of  their  country 

Namibia  is  at  pre.sent  a  trust  territory  of 
.South  .Africa,  and  ha.s  been  promised  full  in- 
dependence by  South  Africa  At  present  we 
have  black  majority  rul>  based  on  a  free  and 
fair  election,  one  man.  one  vote,  and  univer- 
sal adult  suffrage  We  have  more  local  self 
government  than  most  territories  under  the 
U.S.  flag,  such  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto 
Rico.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 

Namibia  Is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  Texa.s.  with  a  population  of  some 
900.000  persons. 

First  colonized  by  Clermany.  conquered  by 
the  British  in  WW  I  m  1915.  then  mandated 
in  1920  to  Great  Britain  a.s  a  trust  territory. 
I  which  mandate  was  exercised  by  South 
Africa).  Namibia  followed  South  Africa  as  a 
trust  territorv  when  tliat  country  became 
independent  of  Great  Britain  in  1961 

The  United  Nations  since  1945  has  sought 
to  clf.im  jurisdiction  over  Namibia.  The  gov- 
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ernment  of  Namibia  disclaims  any  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  over  Namibia  or  it.s 
people,  except  as  Namibia  may  otherwi.se 
voluntarily  agree  Neither  the  ITnited  Na 
tions  Charter  nor  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  contains  any  provision 
for  UN.  assumption  of  authority  over  a 
trust  territory  unless  there  is  an  agreement 
South  Africa  has  never  signed  such  an 
agreement 

During  the  years  since  the  U.N.  was 
founded  in  1945.  the  General  A.ssembly  has 
become  dominated  by  the  Third  World  bloc 
in  clo.se  alliance  with  the  Communist  bloc 
In  recent  years  the  General  A.s.sembly  has 
helped  finance  the  South  West  Africa  Peo 
pies  Organi/.ation  'SWAPO'.  a  once  useful 
Namibian  liberation  movement  but  now  a 
Soviet  bloc  terrorist  group  murdering  and 
abducting  members  of  the  black  civilian 
population  of  Namibia  from  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries in  Marxist  Angola 

Namibia  has  vast  uranium,  copper,  zinc 
and  other  mineral  resuurces.  plus  a  West 
Coast  deep  water  port  capable  of  basing 
Ru.ssian  nuclear  submarines  in  a  position  to 
bisect  the  oil  lifeline  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  US  and  NATO  countries  The  people 
of  Namibia  look  on  the  US  as  their  great 
and  good  friend.  Like  Americans.  Namibians 
want  to  live  in  freedom  and  not  under  the 
Soviet  yoke.  The  people  of  the  US  have  a 
national  security  interest  in  keeping;  Nami 
bia  as  a  part  of  the  free  world,  and  denyint: 
Its  mineral  resources  and  militarv  potential 
to  the  Communist  bloc 

Namibia  s  50  member  Nalional  A.ssembly 
has  abolished  all  racial  di.scnmmation  Na 
mibia's  12  major  population  groups  speak  8 
languages  and  29  dialects,  and  are  all  pro- 
portionally represented  in  the  National  A-s 
sembly.  Our  people,  nearly  90'"  non-white. 
have  exercised  democracy  very  effectively. 
Namibia  does  not  intend  that  the  U.N  shall 
rig  an  election  that  SWAPO  can  \<  in  Nami 
bia  will  not  agree  to  any  U.N.  supervised 
election  which  is  simply  a  front  to  legit imi/-e 
a  SWAPO  take-over  of  South  West  Africa 
Namibia  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Territory 
of  South  West  Africa '  Namibia  consists  of 
i2  members  elected  b.v  the  Territory  s  Na 
tional  Assembly  from  among  its  own  ranks. 
It  is  the  effective,  executive  government  of 
the  Territory  and  in  that  capacity  addresses 
this  statement  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

2.  The  A.ssembly  and  Council  are  at  pres- 
ent the  only  legitimate  and  duly  elected  rep 
resentatives  of  the  people  of  the  country 
The  people  of  South  West  Africa  Namibia. 
like  Americans,  claim  the  God-given  and  in 
alienable  sovereign  right  of  self  determina 
tion.  In  furtherance  of  this  natural  and  fun 
damenial  right  common  to  all  free  people. 
the  people  of  SWA  Namibia  on  December  4 
1978.  went  to  the  polls  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  suffrage— one  man.  one  vote  for  every- 
one over  age  eighteen 

3.  The  overall  poll  was  80.27  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  who  in  turn  were  93 
percent  of  the  estimated  number  of  eligible 
voters.' 

These  results  were  achieved  despite  calls 
by  the  South  West  African  PeoFl<'s  Organi 
zation  iSWAPOi  on  their  supporters  to  boy 
cott  the  election  and  SWAPO  threats  that  it 
would  physically  disrupt  the  election,  attack 
polling  stations  and  wreak  vengeance  on 
anyone  voting. 
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4  Five  political  parties  and  groups  partici- 
pated in  the  election.'  Some  375  voting 
places  were  used  of  which  many  were 
mobile  units,  covering  a  total  of  1096  points 
which  were  manned  by  approximately  1500 
voting  officials  and  vote  reporters. 

5  Three  hundred  foreign  observers  at- 
tended the  elections.  65  of  whom  were  invit- 
ed by  the  Administrator-General  to  observe 
the  elections,  while  the  remaining  235  were 
journalisLs  representing  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television  stations  from  all 
over  the  world.  According  to  reports  appear- 
ing in  leading  newspapers  in  the  western 
world,  the  general  consensus  of  foreign 
journaliKts  was  that  the  elections  had  been 
fai'  and  free,  probably  more  so  than  any 
ever  held  in  black  Africa  and  more  .so  than 
many  held  in  the  West.  These  reports 
agreed  that  no  effort  had  been  spared  to 
achieve  this  standard,  despite  the  problems 
of  distance,  terrain  and  an  electorate  by  and 
large  unversed  in  elections. 

6  The  election  held  by  the  people  of 
i3WA  Namibia  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
a  constitutional  conference  consisting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  country's  11  distinct  propula 
tion  groups  which  first  .sat  in  1975  to  decide 
on  the  political  future  of  SWA  Namibia. 

The  population  of  SWA  Namibia  is  het- 
erogeneous and  consists  of  various  popula- 
tion groups.  These  at  the  Owambos  (46.7 
percent),  the  Whites  (10.9  percent  i.  the  Da 
maras  (8.8  percent),  the  Hereroes  (7.5  per- 
cent i.  the  Kavangos  (6.6  percent),  the 
Namas  (4.4  percent),  the  Coloureds  (3.8  per- 
cent ).  the  East  Caprivians  (3.4  percent  i.  the 
Bushmen  (3  percent),  the  Rehoboth  Baslers 
'2  2  percent),  the  Tswanas  (0.05  percent), 
and  other  groups  totaling  2.3  percent.  Most 
of  the  groups  have  their  own  languages. 
The  numerically  predominant  Owambos 
comprise  seven  different  tribes  and  have 
two  different  languages.  Each  group  has  its 
own  traditions  and  its  own  culture  These 
divc-slties  are  a  factor  which  cannot  be  ig 
nored.  They  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  structure  of  government.  Neverthele.ss. 
It  IS  the  SWA  Namibia  Government's  de- 
clared policy  and  goal  to  build  up  a  cohesive 
national  unity  while  recognizing  the  diversi- 
ties which  exist.  And  all  of  the  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Whites,  support  the  indepen 
dence  of  SWA  Namibia  as  a  unitary  state 

7.  The  composition  of  the  Council  of  Min 
isters  reflects  the  various  population 
groups,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  per- 
sons; D.  F  Mudge.  Chairman  (White).  Dr. 
B.  J.  Africa  (Baster>.  Mr.  E  Christy 
(Damarai.  Mr  T  Imbili  (Wambo).  Mr.  J. 
Julius  (Coloured).  Mr  P.  Limbo  (Capnvian). 
Mr.  D  Luipert  (Nama).  Mr.  W.  Neef 
'White).  Mr.  R.  Ngondo  (Davango).  Mr.  G. 
Kasche  (Bushmen*.  Mr  K.  Riruako 
iHerero).  and  Mr.  G.  Tibinyane  (Tswana). 

8  The  people  of  SWA  Namibia  love  their 
country  The  various  population  groups 
with  their  different  cultures,  ethnic  origins, 
family  structures,  languages  and  social  pat- 
terns are  nonetheless  bound  together  in  a 
truly  representative  and  democratically 
elected  government.  The  people,  through 
the  structure  of  a  National  Assembly  duly 
elected  on  the  basis  of  u.niversal  adult  suf 
frage.  have  exercised  their  sovereign  power 
to  legLslate  an  end  to  racial  discrimination, 
and  a  beginning   for  educational   and  eco- 


'The  total  population  was  estimated  at  985.000 
persons  of  which  443.441.  were  qualified  a.s  beiriK 
old  enough  to  vote.  Tlie  number  of  registered 
voters  wa.s  412.448,  or  93.01  percent.  Of  thp  rcgta 
tared  voters,  331.055  (80.27  percent)  cast  their  votes 
in  the  election 


■Of  tile  five  political  parnp.'^  participating  in  tiic 
election,  the  Act  ion  F^ront  receded  38,716  \ole.s, 
and  won  .six  of  the  50  .seaus  in  the  National  A.ssem 
biy  The  Demcxratir  Tumhalle  Alliance  (DTA)  re 
ceived  268.130  voles  and  won  41  seats  The  Re 
founded  Naoonal  Parly  'NHP)  received  5.781  votes 
an.'  wa-s  alhx'atpd  one  .seat  The  Liberation  Front 
'LJ')  received  4.564  votes  winning  one  seat,  and  the 
Namibia  Christian  Democratic  Party  'NCDP'  re 
ceived  9,973  votes,  receiving  one  seat.  maKing  a 
total  of  50  seats. 
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nomic  equality  of  opportunity  The  strength 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  popula- 
tion groups  are  represented,  share  power, 
join  m  decision  making  and  the  establish- 
ment of  policy  In  short,  our  heterogeneous 
society  has  found  that  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  shared  power  works  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  We  would  hope  that 
the  UN  would  get  SWAPO  off  our  backs  so 
we  can  continue  on  the  road  to  full  indepen- 
dence and  international  recognition  in  free- 
dom, not  under  Soviet  domination 

9.  The  National  Assembly  makes  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  to  see  that  those 
laws  are  put  into  practice  The  present 
structure  is  an  interim  government,  pending 
the  time  when  a  United  Nations  supervi.sed 
election  based  on  the  conditions  agreed  to 
between  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
the  five  Western  members  of  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  in  April  1978  becomes  possible. 
The  National  As.sembly  has  agreed  to  and 
supports  that  goal.  However,  as  long  as  the 
U.N  insists  that  SWAPO  is  the  sole  and  au- 
thentic representative  of  the  people  of 
SWA  Namibia,  and  as  long  as  SWAPO  con- 
tinues Its  ternosl  activities  with  the  support 
of  the  Soviet-bloc  against  the  Black  civilian 
population  of  SWA  Namibia,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  election  could  be  fair 
and  free  or  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  settlement  proposal  agreed  between 
South  Africa  and  the  Cnited  Nations  and 
concurred  in  by  the  South  West  Africa  Na- 
mibian leadership. 

10  The  people  of  SWA  Namibia  are  grow- 
ing increasingly  impatient  about  the  delay 
along  the  path  to  full  independence  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  country  s  sovereignty  by  the 
community  of  na  ions 

11  Were  it  not  for  the  biased  and  partial 
support  for  SWAPO  by  the  United  Nations. 
t.he  people  b;.  now  would  bt  much  nearer 
their  goal  of  full  independence  and  interna- 
tional recognition. 

12.  The  General  A,s.sembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  December  of  1976.  in  defiance  of 
reality  and  in  violation  of  the  U.N  Charter, 
adopted  a  resolution  designatirg  SWAPO  as 
the  sole  and  authentic  repre.senlatives'  of 
the  people  of  SWA  Namibia  In  fact. 
SWAPO  IS  a  Soviet -bloc  terrorist  organiza- 
tion which  represeni-s  no  one  but  the  lead- 
ers w ho  established  it  as  a  means  of  crganiz- 
ing  aggression  against  the  civilian  ivipula- 
tion  of  Namibia  Since  1976  the  U.N.. 
through  various  of  its  agencies,  has  contrib- 
uted millions  of  dollars  to  SWAPO  which 
uses  these  funds  to  finance  its  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  murdering  and  atxlucting  mem 
bers  of  the  Namibian  black  civilian  popula- 
tion living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  southern  border  of 
Angola,  which  is  itself  in  the  iron  grip  of  a 
Soviet-bloc  Marxist  government  It  is  the 
United  Nations  which  finances  the  offices  of 
SWAPO  in  New  York.  London  and  else- 
where and  which,  through  the  rabidly  pro 
SWAPOs  United  Nations  Council  for  Nami 
bia.  mounts  and  pays  foi  SWAPOs  massive 
propaganda  campaign  throughout  the 
world. 

13.  The  tragedy  is  that  American  taxpay- 
ers are  underwriting  25  percent  of  the  as 
sessed  and  voluntary  contributions  made  bv 
the  United  Slates  to  the  United  Nations 
Thus.  American  uollars  are  being  used  by 
SWAPD.  a  So\1et-bloc  "running  dog'  terror 
ist  organization,  to  kill  and  maim  the  black 
civilian  population  of  SWA  Namibia  This  is 
hardly  the  kind  of  political  activity  deserv- 
ing the  support  of  either  the  U.N  or  US 
taxpayers.  SWAPO  has  a  long  history  of  an 
nouncing  its  goal  as  the  lake-over  of  Nami 
bia  by  force,  not  by  democratic  procedures. 
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14  I'hf  piMipic  i)t  SWA  NainibiH  an-  gross- 
ly di.sapp<Mnlt'(l  m  the  course  the  I'nilfd  Na 
lions  hia-s  follovkfd  with  rc.spfd  to  tlu-ir 
country  AccordinK  to  the  ['  N  C"harler  Its 
purpose  Is  to  promote  universal  respect  for. 
and  observance  of.  human  riKht.s  and  funda 
mental  freeiloms  for  all  •  •  •  Support  of 
SWAF'f)  and  Us  leader  .Sam  Nujoma.  is  to- 
tally inconsisleni  vkith  the  VN  Charter 
provisKins  Mr  Nujoma  has  not  been  in 
SWA  Namibia  tnr  20  years  He  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  terrorist  «!irrrillri  forces  now 
curnmittinn  murder  iiii'l  iitiilin  '  mn  aKairist 
the  black  civilian  populalioi;  ,  !  .SWA  Namj 
bia.  under  the  Kuidamr  mt!  training!  of 
Ku.ssia  Virtually  all  ueapori.-  employed  by 
SWAH)  in  it.s  attacks  are  Russian  weapons. 
includinK  land  mines  heat  seeking  rockets, 
mactiine  nuns  rifles  and  other  deadly 
Weapons  The  transport  and  trucks  used  by 
SWAfO  are  Kussian  Mr  Nujoma  travels 
p«Ti(KiicalU  t(i  Moscow,  as  recently  a.s 
AiiKust  I.  19H0  to  receive  further  funds  and 
instructions  with  rest«'ct  to  the  Soviet 
effort  to  take  over  SWA  Namibia  UN  sup 
[Mirl  of  SW.^MH)  Is  tx.ih  Illegal  and  uncon 
scionable 

If)     rtie  important  fact  is  that  today  the 
Kovernment    administration   of  SWA/Nami 
bia  IS  not  only  for  the  pefiple  of  the  country. 
but   It  IS  now   run  b\   I  tie  ix-ople  of  the  coun 
try    SWAIMs  armed    ,inint,'le  an<)  terrorist 
tactics,  apart   from  the  fact   that  SWAPO  is 
a  S<jviet  tiliM-  surro({ate.  have  (wcome  .sense- 
less    SWAI"*)    ha.s    always    campaiKned    for 
SWA   Namibia    to    be    governed    by    Nami- 
bians      I  he    country    now    is    noverni'd    by 
Nainlbians       WhateviT      Krounds      SWAI'Cl 
rniKht  oriKinally  have  had  for  it-s  opiKisition 
to  the  then  eslablistied  order   Ihes«'  grounds 
tiave  now  (lisaptM-ari'd     Ihi-  Nalloiiai  Assem 
tiiv  and  the  .Administrator  ( ieneral  have  leg 
islaied  to  atMilish  all  forms  of  ra<ial  di.MTim 
ination.     Iiave     establushed     a     multi  racial 
SWA   Namibian    civil    service,     have    inlro 
duced  eiiualily  of  salaries  and  wages  based 
on  (lualificatioris.  have  re.s<it)ded  laws  which 
once  restricted  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
certain   Krouiis    have   initiated  a  system   of 
land  reform    have  intro<Juced  urnform  sylla 
tiu.ses  for  all  s<  tiools  in  the    lerrilory.  have 
consideralily    exteridi'd   hi-alth   .s<TVice.    have 
embarked  u(Min  an  intensive  (iroRramme  for 
the    provision   of    Iiousiiik     to    mention    but 
some   examples   of    the   changes    thai    liave 
taken  place  and  are  still  taking  pla<-e 

Hi  Nor  IS  It  nei-e.ssary  for  SWAft.)  to  fight 
for  iiidei>endence  South  Africa  has  already 
.igreed  t.i  inde[)«-ndence  for  the  Territory 
just  as  siMin  as  free  and  fair  elections  are 
held  ajid  ttie  ele<-ted  leaders  agree  on  a  Con 
stitiition  SWAI'O  would  do  well  to  join  in 
this  process  of  peaceful  and  orderly  change 
ll.^  -onlinued  violent  opposition  to  what  is 
haptx'nmk;  in  the  Territory  today  can  only 
t>.-  seen  ls  ,i  destx-rate  and  naked  bid  for 
power  ,ii  ,iMs  1  list  irresiM-ctive  of  the  wishes 
lit  !  he  (M-opir  ,d  I  he  I  I'rritory 

Ind.-.-d  .111  thai  SWAfO  is  now  doing.  In 
effect.  IS  bltHking  SWA  Namibia  s  path  to 
lull  independenc.'  and  recognition  of  the 
country  s  sovereignty  by  the  commuiuty  of 
natiorus. 

17    I.Ike  SWAPO.  the  United  Nations  has 
refu.sed    <n    nco^rnr.-e   ,ind   to  adjust   to   the 
COiLsid.rahIr  .  h.uinf  .  •  i  .it   have  taken  place 
in   tlie    I.rri!.ir>     II    i.iiilinu«-s  to  provide  fi 
nancial    and    political    suptiort    to    SWAPO. 
and  ,Ls   long   :is  it   does  so.   it    will   bt-  exceed 
ingly  ilifficuli    for  the  duly   elected  national 
A.s.semt)ly   anil   Council   of   Ministers  to  par 
ticipati-    in    aiiv    Iniled    Nalioiis   supervised 
ele<-tion    Su(-h  .in  il.-ctioii  would  not  b«-  free 
and  fair    and  would  t>e  iilted  toward  the  ad 
vantage  of  SWAl'O     Hut   is  not   acceptable 
to  the  Namibian  peopl,     wh..  insist  on  exer 
clslng  (heir  own  mdeiiendent  and  God-given 
natural     right     to    s.-li     determination    free 
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from  domination  or  unfair  Influence  by  the 
United  Nations.  South  Africa.  SWAPO.  or 
anyone  else 

18  The  Namibian  people  would  hope  the 
five  western  nalioas  who  sit  on  the  U.N.  Se 
curlty  Council  will  join  with  the  duly  elect 
ed  National  Assembly  and  Council  of  Minis 
ters  in  accelerating  our  common  goal  of  full 
Independence,  and  recognition  of  the  coun 
try's  .sovereignly  by  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

19.  More  especially,  the  Namibian  people 
hope  the  western  members  of  the  UN  Se 
curily  Council  will  exercise  their  influence 
to  end  the  sanctuary  in  Angola  which 
SWAPO  now  enjoys  for  its  guerrilla  bases. 
From  the.se  Angola  bases  SWAPO  terrorists 
launch  stealthy  nighl-lime  raids  acro.ss  the 
border  into  SWA/Namibia  and  retreat 
before  daylight  back  to  .safety  across  the 
Angolan  border.  U.N  condonation  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  such  SWAPO  tactics 
should  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  civilized 
humans  everywhere,  particularly  In  the  U.S. 
We  call  on  world  opinion  to  support  us  in 
asking  the  UN  to  cease  and  desisl  from  fur 
ther  support  for  SWAPO  and  we  urge  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  u.se  it.s  influence  in  this  di- 
rection » 


HEALTH  SCIENCES  PROMOTION 

HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

■^    KKNT'  (  K'l 
IN    rilh    H'll    sh    .If    HH'HK.St.N  I  ATIVES 

Fridcu.  I)(Ci-nit>,'  ..    ! 9H0 

m  Mr.  HOPKINS  Mr  .Spi  :ik.T.  yester- 
day the  House  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  988.  the  Health  Sci 
ences  Promotion  Art  of  1980  The 
purpo.se  of  thi.s  bill  i.s  to  extend  the  au 
thorily  of  our  National  In.stitutes  of 
Health,  one  of  the  finest  biomedical 
research  Institutions  In  the  world. 

While  I  did  not  oppo.se  the  confer 
ence  report.  I  would  like  to  note  my 
disappointment  that  the  final  bill  did 
not  include  an  amendment  which  was 
unanimou.sly  approved  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  Thi.s  amendment  would 
have  directed  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Dhseases  to  conduct  a  clinical  investi 
gallon  of  DMSO  (dimethyl  sulfoxide). 
In  expressing  my  di.sappointment.  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  aLso  for 
the  31  million  Americans,  of  all  ages, 
who  suffer  from  the  criptilim.'  dl.sease 
of  arthritis 

When  I  offered  this  ameiKlment. 
which  was  accepted  on  all  sides,  I 
stressed  thai  clinical  studies  are 
needed  to  determine  once  and  for  all 
whether  or  not  DMSO  is  the  ray  of 
hope  for  which  millions  of  tho.se  suf 
fering  chronic  pain  are  praying  I 
stressed  that  these  studies  are  n?ede<i 
in  order  to  dispel  the  false  hopes  and 
false  claims  regarding  DM.SO  which 
are  mounting  dail.\ 

Although  the  Hoii.sc  anepted  my 
amendment,  it  was  not  included  in  the 
final  conference  report  1  am  aware  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  confer 
ees  on  this  bill  faced,  including  major 
differetices  between  the  House  and 
Senate  i)as.sed  bills  I  continue  to 
maintain,  however,  that  now  is  the 
time  for  a  study  by  our  Nations  ex- 
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pert.s  to  delermine  the  value  of  DMSO 
a-s  an  arthritis  relief  remedy. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  express  my  ap 
preciation  for  their  a.ssistance  to  Aginj; 
Committee  Chairman  Ci.audk  PKPPrR 
and  Dr   Stanley  Jacob,  and  also  to  the 
more  than   100  Members  who  rospoii 
sored  H.R    7023.  directing  ihat  the  Ar 
thritis  Institute  (onduct  clinical  studies 
of  DMSO  I  appreciate  your  support  for 
my  efforts  and  share  your  determina 
tion  to  finally  resolve  the  dilemma  ol 
DMSO« 


THIHt'Ii;    I()  MOKOAN   MCHPHY 
.AM)  Hl-.NNK'IT  STKWAHT 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

■f    V.  t  SI    V  IHl.I.NM 

IN  THE  HODSE  OK  KKPRKSENTATI VES 

Thursday.  Decrmbrr  -4.  19H0 

•  Mr  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  97th  Congress  convenes  next  Jan- 
uary, the  Illinois  connre.s.sional  delega 
tion  Will  be  mi.s.sm^'  tvMi  of  its  Mem 
bers.  MoHCAN  Mfneif-.  and  BKNNt-rr 
Stewart  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
f)orlunitv  to  thank  ttutn  for  their  past 
.servKr,  ami  to  wish  thrin  t)ot  h  well  in 

the  flit  ur  e 

l-iir  1(1  vcars.  Mohc.an  Mi'hphy  has 
represented  the  Second  District  of  Illi 
nois.  This  area  of  Chicago  is  the  heart 
of  the  city's  heavy  iiuhisiry  and  has 
been  ever  since  thi  iiuiiistrial  revolu- 
tion came  to  the  Muiuesi  It  is  ;i  hard- 
working district,  .md  its  Con>;re.s,sman 
has  throughout  his  <  arrrr  been  just 
that -hard  workm^t 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  a.s  a  member  of  the 
House  Intelligence         Committee. 

Morgan  Murphv  ha.s  been  a  leader  in 
this  l>ody  and  urll  respected  by  his 
colleagues. 

As  a  former  aldmnan  m  the  city  of 
Chicago,  BENNtrrr  Stewart  came  to 
Congress  2  years  ago  well  versed  in 
representative  n(r\eriiiiiriii  He  knows 
public  .service  Ironi  the  nra.s.sroots.  and 
his  dedication  and  concern  for  (he  in- 
dividual problems  of  the  residents  of 
the  f'lrst  District  h;i.s  wmi  hiin  praise 
in  this  body  and  at  home 

Both  of  these  men,  Mr  Speaker,  sig- 
nify what  is  so  great  abmit  I  his  Hou.se. 
They  have  indeed  been  representa- 
tives." and  their  i  (iru  ipi  of  iniblic 
service  is  one  th;it  must  continue,  .so 
we  can  remain  an  effective  body  deal 
ing  with  the  concerns  of  our  districts  « 


congrp^ss  musi  fakf  the 
i.kai)  on  immkiraiuxn 
hi-:k<m<m 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

ijf   >  .fl  ItiiH.NlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Drcembrr  5.  1900 

•  Mr  COELHO  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  the  resulUs  of  which  were 
released  last  FYlday.  showed  that  3  out 
of  every  4  adults  in  this  country  fa- 
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vored  a  law  which  would  make  it  il- 
legal to  employ  a  person  who  entered 
this  country  illegally.  The  poll  also 
showed  that  62  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  support  a  require- 
ment that  all  citizens  and  permanent 
aliens  carry  an  identification  card  so 
that  prospective  employers  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  illegal 
aliens  and  legal  jobseekers. 

An  October  Roper  poll,  conducted 
before  the  Presidential  debate,  showed 
illegal  immigration  and  refugees  sixth 
on  a  list  of  18  i.ssues  the  public  wanted 
di.scu.ssed  in  the  debate,  higher  than 
rutting  income  taxes  and  higher  than 
foreign  policy.  Immigration  showed 
three  times  the  public  interest  the 
ERA  did.  Nonetheless,  immigration 
was  not  di.scussed  in  the  debate  and 
neither  Presidential  candidate  ad 
dressed  the  i.ssue  in  any  depth  during 
the  campaign. 

Since  neither  President-elect  Reagan 
nor  V'ice  President-elect  Bush  has  a 
history  of  concern  with  imrnigration 
issues,  we  must  assume  that  immigra- 
tion VMll  not  automatically  be  a  prior- 
ity of  the  new  administration. 

It  is  a  priority  with  the  American 
people.  a.s  the  recent  Gallup  and 
Roper  polls  have  shown  and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  97th  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  on  immigration  reform.  The 
Select  Commi.ssion  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  will  i.ssue  its  long- 
awaited  report  in  March,  and  Congress 
should  then  move  quickly  to  begin  to 
bring  immigration  policy  back  under 
control  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people. 

I  cotninend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion I  he  following  article  on  the 
Gallup  poll  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sundav,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1980: 

Ban  Favored  on  Hiring  Aliens  Illegally  in 
United  States 

Princeton.  N.J  -US  citiwiis  take  a  hard 
line  toward  illegal  aliens,  with  three  out  of 
every  four  adult.s  (76  percent  i  favoring  a  law 
that  would  make  it  illegal  to  employ  a 
person  who  has  entered  the  United  States 
without  proper  papers  Majorities  in  each 
region  of  the  country  ta\or  such  a  law 

The  resuli.s  reported  PYiday  closely  paral- 
lel tho.se  recorded  in  October  1977  when  72 
percent  favored  such  a  law 

In  addition.  62  percent  of  the  public  sup 
port.s  a  propo.sal  requiring  all  US  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens  to  carry  an 
Identification  card  This  would  make  it  pos 
slble  for  prospective  employers  to  distin 
guish  illegal  aliens  from  legal  job  seekers 

A  propo.sal  by  President  farter  to  grant 
permanent  resident  status  to  all  alieris  who 
entered  the  United  States  illegally  and  ha\e 
been  in  the  country  for  seven  years  was  op 
posed  52  37  percent. 

Here  are  the  results  by  groups: 

BAN  ON  HIRING  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 
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BAN  ON  HIRING  ILLEGAL  ALIENS-Continued 
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Mexican  nationals  are  by  far  the  largest 
group  of  Illegal  immigrants  in  the  United 
States,  with  estimates  of  their  numbers 
ranging  from  500.000  to  as  many  as  4  mil- 
lion. 

The  results  are  ba.sed  on  in-person  inter 
views  with  1.556  adults,  conducted  in  more 
than  300  .scientifically-selected  localities  na 
tionwide  during  the  period  Nov.  7  10.  1980 

For  result-s  based  on  a  sample  of  thi.s  size, 
one  can  .say  with  95  percent  confidence  that 
the  error  attributable  to  sampling  and  other 
random  effects  could  be  three  percentage 
points  in  either  direction.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  rare  privilege  and  certainly  one 
of  the  real  pleasures  of  my  congres- 
sional experience  thus  far  to  have 
been  able  to  know  and  work  with  Ray 
Roberts. 

The  mullifaceted  accomplishmenUs 
and  contributions  of  Ray  Roberts 
while  a  Member  of  this  body  have 
been  numerous  and  far  reaching.  He 
has  transformed  his  commitment  to 
those  who  have  served  our  country 
militarily  into  solid  legislation  and 
positive  programs  which  will  benefit 
our  Nation's  veterans  for  years  to 
come.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  has 
emerged  as  a  strong  and  viable  leader 
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during  a  time  of  unprecedented  budg- 
etary restrictions.  His  record  of 
achievement  in  all  aspects  of  veterans' 
programs,  from  education,  to  employ- 
ment, to  housing,  to  medical  care,  will 
long  stand  as  testimony  to  the  vision  of 
Ray  Roberts  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
operate  within  the  confines  of  reality 
and  practicability. 

This  capacity  to  incorporate  far- 
sighted  goals  into  the  solutions  to 
today's  problems  is  also  apparent  in 
this  man's  work  as  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  As  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee. Ray  Roberts,  always  in 
the  vanguard,  has  been  indispensable 
to  his  home  Stale  of  Texas.  In  fact, 
probably  no  one  has  meant  more  to 
the  Southwest  in  assuring  that  essen- 
tial water  needs  are  continued  to  be 
met. 

Ray  Roberts  has  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful professional  career  and  a  distin- 
guished public  service  career.  The  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  benefit- 
ed from  his  membership  as  have  the 
citizens  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Texas  and  the  entire  State  of  Texas. 
Without  doubt,  his  creative  and  force- 
ful influence  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  by  almost  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  foresight,  the  energy  and  the 
ability  of  Ray  Roberts  will  be  missed 
here.  Also,  the  man  himself  will  be 
missed.  He  has  been  generous  with  his 
time  and  his  knowledge  gleaned  from 
years  of  experience  in  the  legislative 
arena.  He  has  counseled  and  assisted. 
He  has  been  a  friend. 

To  Ray  Roberts  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  many,  many  enriching 
years  of  productivity  ahead.* 


REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION: 

DOING    IT    WTTHOUT    GOVHERN 

MENT 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  reexamine  Federal 
regulatory  policymaking.  Business,  in- 
dustry, labor,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer groups,  given  the  proper  .set- 
ting, can  reason  together  to  develop 
fair.  safe,  economical  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R 
8240.  which  would  create  the  opportu 
nily  for  such  groups  to  negotiate  mu- 
tually agreeable  rules  and  regulations 
free  from  Government  interference. 
The  concept  behind  my  bill  is  summa- 
rized in  the  following  article  from  the 
October  25  issue  of  the  National  Jour- 
nal. 

Under  my  bill,  a  pilot  project  would 
be  created  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
formation  of  regulatory  negotiation 
commissions.  Each  commission  would 


bf  cdtiux''''''  I'f  balanced  interest 
groups  wilh  \ilal  slakes  m  the  public 
policy  area  under  review  l^bor.  indus- 
try, and  eru  ironnientai  Kroups.  along 
with  Stale  afid  local  officials,  would  be 
brouKli'  loKether  to  develop  recom- 
mendations on  what  renulatory  policy 
should  be. 

The  chairman  of  the  administrative 
conference  would  be  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ()\erseeinn  the  creation 
of  the  regulalory  ncKOtiation  commis- 
sions A  total  of  $14  million  would  be 
provided  the  chairman  over  a  2-year 
period  to  underwrite  the  costs  ;i.-;soci- 
ated  with  the  creation  ;uul  ()()eration 
of  the  commissions  Ihis  expenditure 
would  bv  a  real  barKam  in  relation  to 
the  costly  Federal  lltl^;atlon  it  would 
forestall  The  availability  of  grants  up 
to  $250. ()()()  per  commis-sion  would  be 
announced  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  policy  areas  of  health,  safety,  and 
the  environm»'nt  where  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  either  (1)  about  to  be  es- 
tablished; or  (2)  about  to  be  substan- 
tially revised.  At  that  point,  the  affect- 
ed interest  groups,  whether  public  or 
private,  could  he  enticed  to  sit  down 
together  on  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  b«'(ore  they  have  assumed 
irreconcilable  positions 

Federal  agency  participation  would 
be  limited  to  observer  status  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commi.s.sions  Ciovernment  officials 
could  provide  information  helpful  to 
the  deliberations,  but  none  could  actu- 
ally participate  or  vote  in  the  negotia- 
tion proceedings.  Once  the  ingredients 
of  a  proposed  regulatory  policy  had 
been  agreed  upon  Ijy  the  commis-sion. 
tlien  the  pertinent  Ciovernment  agen- 
cies would  have  60  days  to  comment 
on  the  recommentlations 

In  the  next  few  years,  several  major 
regulatory  policies  must  be  shaped 
concerning  automobile  emi.ssions.  the 
impact  of  water  and  air  cjuality  regula- 
tions on  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
more  effective  management  and  con- 
tainment of  cfiemical  wfistes  Then  10 
regulatory  negotiation  commissions 
authorized  by  my  bill  could  have  a 
substantial  impact  In  fad.  the  law 
suits  they  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
would  alone  justify  their  cost  in  my  es- 
timation Is  It  not  about  tune  we  try 
an  approach  that  could  prevent  regu 
latory  logjams  rather  than  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  them  afterward? 

When   I   reintroduce  this  legislation 
in  the  97th  Congress.  I  hope  it  will  re 
ceive   the   careful   consideration    I    be- 
lieve it  inerits 
IFYom  llif  National  Jmirnal.  ( )n .  25.  19801 

Enisjcy  Focus     Doinc  It  Withoi:t  the 

tloVKHNMKNT 

'  Hy  fhri.sloptitT  Madisun' 
At    a   lime   wticn   most    atlenlioii     and   (it- 
spair     are    focii.sed    (in    established    puliliral 
institutions  and  processes,  it  is  more  encour 
a^uiK    to    notice    and    celebrate    effort.s    at 
problem   solving   thai    have  spriiiiK   up  out 
.side  traditional  rhaiuiel.s   The  National  Coal 
Policy  Project  is  sucti  an  effort  and.  Ijecause 
it   will   soon   go   out    of   bu.siness  ailer   four 
years,  a  UH>k  bacli  at  wtiat  has  been  accom 
plLshe<l  i.s  *orl  li*  tulc 
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When  the  energy  crisis  collided  with  the 
environmental  movement  in  the  1970s,  coal 
was  the  natural  battleground  You  couldn't 
dig  it.  transport  it  or  burn  it  without  gener- 
ating controversy  The  dilemma  was  par 
llcularly  poignant  when  you  realized  that 
coal  was.  after  all.  the  nation's  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource  What  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  harmless  giant  of  a  nation 
than  to  be  so  stymied  by  conflict  that  it 
couldn't  use  its  own  resources  and  had  to 
turn  to  imports,  ruining  its  economy  in  the 
process' 

The  National  Coal  Policy  Project  was  an 
effort  to  transcend  the  interest-group  think 
ing  and  posturing  that  had  become  second 
nature  to  the  industry  and  the  environmen- 
talists. It  was  conceived  by  Gerald  L. 
Decker,  corporate  energy  manager  at  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  who  with  his  Industrial  col- 
league realized  that  the  nation  had  to  use 
il.s  coal  but  could  do  so  only  if  there  were 
peace  lietween  the  industry  and  the  environ- 
mental community 

f^'cker'.s  environmental  counterpart  was 
I^urence  I  Mo.ss.  a  past  president  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Eventually,  about  70  persons 
participated  in  the  project,  which  was  orga- 
nized by  Georgetown  University's  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  and 
financed  by  foundations  and  a  few  govern- 
ment grants. 

The  notion  behind  the  project  was  simple. 
Activists  on  both  sides  of  the  coal  issue  were 
weary  of  the  adversary  process  in  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies,  where  most  of 
the  energy-environment  conflicts  ended  up. 
The  adversary  forum,  they  realized,  forced 
them  to  take  positions  they  weren't  always 
comfortable  with.  As  Francis  X.  Murray, 
the  project's  executive  director,  told  the 
Senate  Select  Small  Business  Committee 
last  summer:  "Our  energy  and  environmen 
tal  problems  would  seem  to  cry  out  for  more 
cooperative  approaches  and  a  need  for  a 
sense  of  national  consensus  Our  adversary 
system  seems  poorly  suited  to  engender 
more  constructive  attitudes."  So  the  indus- 
try and  environmental  representatives 
agreed  to  meet  in  an  Informal  setting  and 
attempt  to  find  consensus  and  solutions  to 
the  thorniest  coal  issues  and  problems. 

They  were  guided  by  a  st>t  of  negotiating 
principles  known  as  the  rule  of  reason.  "  a 
program  developed  by  Milton  R  Wessel  for 
lawyers  frustrated  by  traditional  litigation. 
These  principles  stale  that  the  participants 
shouldn't  use  delaying  tactics,  withhold  in- 
formation or  attempt  to  mislead  each  other. 
L>ogmalism  is  also  to  be  avoided. 

The  participants  formed  task  forces  on 
the  major  coal  issues,  which  met  regularly 
through  1977.  The  result,  published  in  1978. 
was  "Where  We  Agree.  "  a  900-page  report 
lont.iining  the  project's  policy  positions  and 
ricomniendations  on  the  major  issues. 

There  are.  among  the  recommendations. 
some  surprising  concessions  by  both  sides. 
The  environmentalists,  for  example,  agreed 
that  the  free  market  should  replace  govern 
ment  regulation  of  energy  pricing  wherever 
possible.  They  al.so  agreed,  after  yean:  of 
strategic  delay  over  the  siting  of  power 
plants,  that  such  decisions  should  be  expe 
dited.  as  long  as  efforts  are  made  to  build 
the  plants  where  the  energy  is  consumed 
ralher  than  m  remote  areas  where  the  coal 
is  mined  These  la.sl  two  points  represent  in 
dustrv  concessions  Others  include  agree 
ineiit  that  sensitive  areas  shouldn't  be 
mined  unless  reclamation  techniques  are  de 
veloped  and  that  major  production  in 
creases  should  come  from  the  deep  mines  of 
the  East  as  well  as  the  strip  mines  of  the 
West. 

'You  would  think  that  negotiating  900 
pages  of  agreements  would  be  the  most  dif 
ficult  part  and  that  It  would  be  relatively 
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easy,  given  the  fact  that  a  constituency  has 
tieen  developed,  to  put  .some  of  the  recom- 
mendations into  practice.  Happily,  this 
turned  out  to  t>e  true  In  at  least  a  few  cases. 
On  surface  mining  regulations,  the  Interior 
Department  has  adopted  some  of  the  pro- 
ject's recommendations,  albeit  without 
giving  the  project  credit  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commtssion  was  more 
direct,  inviting  members  of  the  project  to 
participate  in  its  effort  to  remove  regula- 
tory barriers  to  co-generation  the  u.se  of 
byproduct  heat  or  steam  for  further  manu- 
facturing processes— and  drafting  the  regu- 
lations along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
project. 

Members  of  the  project  couldn't  work  mir- 
acles, however.  Its  mining  task  force,  which 
found  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's new  coal  leasing  program,  de- 
vised a  new  system  and  circulated  it  for 
comments.  The  reaction  was  negative  from 
all  sides,  and  the  recommendations  will  t>e 
put  on  the  shelf  The  air  pollution  task 
force  was  unable  to  resolve  a  number  of 
issues,  even  though  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Clean  Air  Act  regulatory 
scheme  doesn't  get  at  the  real  problems, 
such  as  acid  rain.  So  for  the  moment  they 
have  decided  to  live  with  the  scheme  be- 
cause it  is  known,  rather  that  risk  the  un- 
known. 

Some  of  the  project's  most  important  ac- 
complishments may  come  only  after  it  has 
t)een  disbanded.  Just  before  Congress  re- 
cessed for  the  election,  several  bill.s  were  in- 
troduced, with  impressive  bipartisan  sup- 
port, that  are  major  recommendations  of 
the  task  force.  One  would  set  up  experimen- 
tal "regulatory  negotiation"  panels,  pat- 
terned after  the  coal  project,  that  would  try 
to  resolve  other  major  regulatory  disputes 
in  an  informal  setting.  Others  would  en- 
courage development  of  experimental  pollu 
tion  control  systems  through  the  use  of  ex- 
emptions from  the  existing  regulations  and 
mandate  the  expedited  siting  of  coal-fired 
plants. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  next  Congress  and 
President  to  determine  what  happens  to 
these  proposals.  But  already,  .something  in- 
teresting has  happened:  people  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  their  problems  without  re- 
sorting to  the  government.* 


TRinUTK  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

ut    ri.N.NSVl.V.ANI.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  19S0 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  been  reviewing  the  list  of 
our  colleagues  who  will  not  be  return 
ing  to  Congress  for  the  97th  session 
anti  ;i.s  mv"  glance  fell  down  the  page  it 
caught  on  the  name  ot  Sam  Okvinl". 

Here  was  both  a  name  and  a  reputa- 
tion that  had  come  to  represent  one  of 
the  more  dominant  figures  m  the 
House  for  the  II  years  in  which  he 
served.  Here  loo  was  a  person  whose 
selflessness  and  energy  inspired  others 
and  whose  advice  and  wisdom  I  would 
personally  turn  to  again  and  again. 
Why.  I  remember  v».hen  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  and  my  own  father 
advised  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  Sam  be- 
cause his  initiatives  were  well  known 
for  the  sound  reasoning  on  which  they 
were  based 
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nad  and  Sam  had  always  been  fast 
triends  atid  earnest  colleagues  during 
the  years  my  father  served  Congre.ss. 
and  I  was  soon  to  find  out  that  the 
wonderful  characteristics  that  my 
father  had  valued  were  soon  made 
available  to  me  as  I  began  my  way  6 
years  ago  as  a  freshman  Congressman 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  the  dis 
tinct  pleasure  of  working  with  Sam  on 
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t>  and  .safety— of  its  covert  intelligence 
agents  while  at  the  .same  time  preserving 
freedom  of  speech  and  publication''  A 
proper  balance  of  Interests  is  the  key  The 
founding  fathers,  it  must  be  noted  were  ex 
plicil  in  their  endorsement  of  maximum 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  First  Amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  "  By 

enacting   legislation   along   the   lines  of  the 


,ed  when  he  was  elected  '■^"".st  Amendment  guarantees  that  have  .so  ''o^al  I  cannot  .see  how  a  law  that  inhibits 
n  Jun<-  1979-a  finer  man  '""«  differentiated  the  US  from  other  na  '^  PU^'f^'ion.  without  malicious  intent,  of 
,  Wi.     Z     T       i^  tions  information    that    is   in    the    public   domain 


the    Republican    Conference    and    was     'dent it les  act,  Cor.gre.s.s  could  undermine  the 
quite    pleasei 
chairman   it 

for  the  position  would  be  hard  to  find 
The  relationship  that  the  Goodling 
family  had  with  Sam  Devine  will  cer- 
tain!:., be  missed  on  both  a  personal 
and  a  professional  level  and  I  would 
Just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  man  and  the  many  valuable 
achievements  he  has  accomplished  in 
his  service  to  our  count ry.# 
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Mr.  Speaker.  1  recommend  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  all  our  col- 
leagues. 

September  25   1980 
Hon  Edward  Kennedy. 

Chajrman.  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary. 
V  S  Senate  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy  In  response  to 
your  request,  I  can  frame  my  opinion  on  the 
constitutionalit>  of  Sec  SOlic  ver>  precise 
ly    I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  uncorLstitu- 


AGENTS    IDENTITIES  BILL 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OK  CAI.IKOHNIA 
IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.    EDWARDS   of   California    Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R    5615  will  not  come  to  a 
vote  this  year    Apparently,   the  pre.ss 


The  legislation  las  now  being  weighed  by 
lawmakers  in  both  the  Senate  and  House), 
would  impo.se  severe  criminal  sanctions  for 
exposing  undercover  US  intelligence  opera 
tives  A  particularly  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
act  IS  that  it  would  impose  criminal  .sane 
tions  on  any  private  citizen  who  publicly 
identifies  a  covert  US  agent  The  criminal  li 
ability  would  accrue  even  if  the  citizen  u.sed 
merely  public  information  or  private 
sources,  as  distinct  from  classified  or  official 
documents  To  ease  the  impact  of  this  provi- 
sion on  the  press,  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  disclosure  by  a  private  citizen  is  a 
crime  if  made  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expo.se  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States. 

We  agree  with  those  civil  libertarians 
press  organizations,  and  concerned  lawmak 
ers  who  do  not  find  the  latter  provision  an 
adequate    legal     .safe    harbor"   against    tht 


and  previousl.v  published  can  be  valid  Al- 
though I  recognize  the  inconsistenc.v  and  in- 
consistency in  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
should  be  very  much  surpn.sed  if  that 
Court,  not  to  speak  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  were  to  legitimizf-  what  is.  for  me. 
the  clearest  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment attempted  by  Congress  in  this  era. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerel.v  \ours. 

Philip  B.  Kurland.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  TIM  LEE 
CARTER 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr      JONES     of     Tennessee      Mr. 


of  other  business  m  the  lameduck  .ses      po.ssibility  of  retributive  or  restrictive  meas      Speaker.  I  want   to  join  mv  colleagues 
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sion  inakes  it  impossible  for  us  to  con 
sider  this  controversial  legislation. 
However,  public  concern  over  this  bill 
has  not  ditninished.  as  numerous  news- 
papers and  press  groups  around  the 
country  continue  to  speak  out.  par 
ticularly  against  section  SOIui  of  the 
bill.  That  IS  the  .section  that  make  it  a 
crime  to  disclose  any  information 
which  identifies  a  covert  intelligence 
employee,  informant,  or  source  of 
operational  assistance,  even  if  the  in- 
formation di.sclosed  is  not  based  on 
classified  material. 

As  an  example  of  this  public  con- 
cern, I  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chiristian 
Science  Monitor. 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Nov. 

20.  1980) 

Spy  Yarn  With  a  First  Amendment  Snag 

If   you   are   a   dev<ilee   of   spy   novels— .say 

Helen  Maclnnes  or  John  1^-Carre    consider 

the  following    An  American  investigative  re 

porter  exposes  bribes  by  a  high  ranking  US 


ures  againsi  the  news  media  Such  measures 
could  be  taken  either  by  an  adminislration 
overzealoiis  m  its  pursuit  of  national  .seen 
rity  '  or.  worse  still,  by  an  administration 
tempted  to  cover  up  wrong-doing  under  iht 
KUi.Sf  of  protecting  covert  agents  The  effort 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  hide  Water 
«ale  malfeasance  behind  a  national  security 
cloak  IS  an  instructive  reminder  of  what  of 
ficialdom  is  capable  of 

However,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
legitimate  .security  questions  involved  -and 
the  need  for  the  highest  sense  of  responsi 
bilit.v  on  th(  part  of  news  media  It  is  repre 
hensible  that  there  are  those  within  the 
pre.ss  who  would  knowingly  identify  the 
names  of  US  intelligence  agents  without 
taking  into  account  what  di.sclosure  might 
mean  to  the  lives  of  those  individuals 

But  Congress  must  be  careful  not  to  write 


today  in  special  tribute  to  my  neigh- 
bor from  Kentucky.  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  It  is  with  regret  that  I  heard 
of  his  retirement  .several  months  ago, 
and  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  see  him 
leave  us. 

1  think  I  ho'd  something  that  is  very 
dear  to  me  in  common  with  Tim  Lee 
Carter- we  both  come  from  a  small 
town  — and  one  of  the  things  that  has 
always  impressed  me  about  him  was 
that  he  seems  to  have  never  forgotten 
where  he  came  from  and  why  he  is 
here.  He  has  sought  to  represent  his 
district  and  has  done  so  very  well. 

We  are  all  going  to  muss  his  insight 
and  experience  with  health  issues  that 
have   come    before    this    bodv     I    have 


into  the  statute  books  ab.solute  rt-stnctions     always  sought   his  advice  and  counsel 


closing  off  to  public  comment  any  type  of 
identification  of  intelligence  agents.  It  is  up 
to  intelligence  agencies,  after  all.  to  do  a 
better  job  of  providing  cover  for  their  opera 
tives. 

There  should   be   no   tampering   wiih   the 


official  to  a  business  executive  in  a  foreign  P'rst   Amendment,  a  constitutional  guaran 

nation.  After  the  story  is  published,  the  re  ^ff  "'-it    helps  ensure   national   .security   in 

porter  makes  a  chilling  discovery    The  bnb  '^"'   "lO"*'    fundamental   .sen.se -the   .security 

ery  was  undertaken   to  obtain   vital   inlelli  deriving  from  freedom  and  the  responsible 

gence  information    What  first  .seemed  petty  exercise  of  it 


on  those  important  issues  and  his  com- 
ments did  not  prove  wrong. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  in  this  bod.v 
with  Tim  Lee  Carter  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  enjoy  a  happy  and  fruitful  re- 
tirement as  he  leaves  the  House  of 
Representat  ives.« 


graft  turned  out  to  be  something  far  differ 
ent. 

We  cite  this  hypothetical  case  becau.se  of 
the  controversial  Intelligence  Identities  Pro 
tection    Act    now    winding    its   way   through 


In  addition,  distinguished  law  pro 
fessors  from  all  across  the  country 
have  criticized  section  501(c)  as  being 
both  unwi.se  and  unconstitutional.  Per 


the    us    Congress     The    legislation    could     haps  the  sharpest  and  most  succinct  of 
impose     profound,     and     dangerous,     re      these  criticisms  came   from   Philip   B 
constitutionally    guaranteed     Kurland.  profes.sor  of  law   at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  Na 
tions   leading   constitutional   scholars 


si  net  ions    on 

rights  of  free  speech  and  a  fret-  pre.ss  within 

the  United  States   In  the  above  example  the 

reporter  writing  the  story  could  actually  be 

guilty  of  a  serious  national  security  infrac 

tion.    notwithstanding    his    unearthing    of 

graft. 


His  comments  are  contained  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 


At  issue  IS  a  difficult  problem  How  does  k     tee.  regarding  S.  2216.  the  Senate  com 
free  society  go  about  protecting  the  identi      panion  bill  to  H.R.  5615 


THE  BREMER  FOUNDATION 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

t>i   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  correct  an  oversight  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  that  could 
have  the  undesirable  consequence  of 
forcing  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  generous  foundations 
in  Minnesota,  the  Otto  Bremer  Foun- 
dation. 
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Thf  Otto  Brt-nuT  F'oundatlon  is  a 
private  foundation,  and  it  is  also  a 
bankholdinn  company  II  is  ihe  only 
private  foundation  In  the  country  to 
have  this  dual  status.  Due  to  its 
unique  status,  tlie  foundation  has 
been  required  to  enter  into  complex 
neKOtiations  with  the  IRS  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  1969  act  For 
the  most  part,  these  nt'Kol  lal  ions  have 
Kone  .smoothly,  and  the  foundation 
has  Kone  to  Kreat  len^th.s  to  ke«-p  the 
neKotiations  on  the  rinht  track  Unfor 
tunately.  the  foundation  and  the  IRS 
have  thus  far  been  unable  to  deter 
mine  the  value  of  the  foundations 
assets  tor  the  purposes  ot  section  494^ 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  the  rode  did  not  make  any  provi- 
sions for  a  foundation  with  the 
Bremer  P^oundations  unique  dual 
.status. 

Under  section  4942.  a  private  loun 
dation  is  required  to  tlistribute  the 
greater  of  its  adjusted  net  income,  or  5 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  its 
assets.  As  the  foundations  adjusted 
net  income  has  been  less  than  the  5- 
percent  figure,  the  foundation  has 
been  paying  out  the  latter  amount.  In 
this  case,  the  value  of  the  foundation's 
assets,  the  banks  which  make  up  the 
bank  holding  company.  wa.s  deter- 
mined by  capitalizing  the  net  income 
derived  from  sucfi  a-sset.s  at  a  6  per 
centcapitalixAtion  rate 

However,  the  IRS  ha.s  inexplicably 
opposed  this  method,  and  want,s  to 
value  the  foundation's  asseUs  by  com 
puting  their  market  value  were  the 
banks  to  be  .sold  off  individually.  This 
is  an  unrealistic  demand,  as  it  incor- 
rectly treats  all  of  the  banks  as  sepa 
rate  entities,  when  they  are  in  fact 
not.  They  are  a  part  of  a  complete 
banking  system,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

In  addition,  the  IRS's  method  of  val- 
uation would  place  the  bankholding 
company  in  direct  conflict  wul;  the 
various  bank  regulators,  who  require 
that  all  banks  maintain  a  sound  capi 
tal  position.  The  foundation  currently 
maintains  a  very  .sound  dividend 
policy,  a  policy  which  would  be  jeop- 
ardized if  the  banks  were  forced  to  sig 
nificantly  increase  their  dividends  in 
order  to  meet  the  IRS's  unreasonable 
demand  for  an  increased  payout. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  flaw  in 
the  current  statute  by  permitting  a 
foundation  which  is  also  a  bankhold 
Ing  company  to  capitalize  its  assets  at 
6  percent.  This  would  permit  the 
Bremer  Foundation  to  continue  to 
meet  all  of  iUs  generous  charitable 
commitments,  and  to  maintain  sound 
banking  policies,  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  all  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  minimum  payout  pro- 
visions of  section  4942  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  A  copy  of  the  bill  fol 
lows: 

H  R 

A  bill  to  amtTid  the  Internal  Rcvfiuif  CikIc 
of  1954  with  respect  to  ttic  valuation  of 
bank  holdinK  company  assets  tor  itu'  pur 
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pose  of   determining   the   amount    certain 

private    foundations   are    rtquin'd    to   dis 

tribute 

Hf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fiepresentaliies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I  Spbcial  Valuation  roR  Bank 
Hou)iNC  Company  Assets. 

la)  (ICNBRAi  RvLt  Subsection  le)  of  sec 
lion  4942  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  iili'finiiiK  minimum  investment  return  i 
i.s  amiTuled  b\  adduiK  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followiiiK  ne*  paniKraph 
' ;)  '  Specmi  vm  r.MiiiN 

(Ai    In    r.KNKKAL      Kor    purpo.sfs    of    para 
Krapti  ilM.Ai.  in  Ihe  ca-si-  of  a  i)rual«-  fuun 
dation   wtiirh    i.s   a   bank    holding   company 
and  Mhich   ha.-,  a  substantial  ponlon  of  its 
assets  consisting  of  securities  in- 
1 1 1  banks. 

I  ii)  bank  related  companies,  or 
(111)  a  bank  holding  company, 
the  private  foundation  shall  have  the  option 
of  valuing  thf  baiik.s  and  hank  related  com 
panics  lAhuti  arc  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  private  foundation  or  by  any  bank 
holding  fompany  tn  vthuh  the  private  fouii 
dation   ovms  .securities'   by   capitalizing   the 
dividends  paid  by  Ihe  banks  and  bank  relat 
ed  companies  at   a  capitalization   rate  of  6 
percent 

■■(el  DeriNiTlONS.  — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph 

■(ii  Bank  rfi.ated  company- The  term 
bank  related  company  means  any  corpora 
tion  or  company  which  may  be  acquired  by 
a  bank  holding  company  urulrr  the  provi 
sions  ot  paragraph  ■  1  or  'Hi  .st-ction  4ici  of 
the  Hank  Moldmg  Company  Act  of  1956  as 
amended 

(111  Bank  holding  company.— The  term 
bank  holding  company'  has  the  same  mean 
ing  as  vktuii  used  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com 
pany  Act  of  195(5 

(bi  KfKECTivK  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  thus  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  b<'ginning  after  December  31.  1971  • 


TRIBUTE   ro  ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

UF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  this  week  in  hon- 
oring Rosa  Parks,  whose  actions  25 
years  ago  turned  a  burning  magnify- 
ing glass  on  racial  discrimination. 

There  are  many  examples  of  courage 
m  nature:  The  mother  bird  fiercely  de 
fending  her  babies  in  the  nest:  the 
wolf,  closest  to  man  in  the  .social  sense, 
struggling  to  drag  meat  home  to  share 
with  his  family.  Animals  can  be  re 
markable  for  their  selflessness.  But 
only  man  is  capable  of  the  highest 
kind  of  courage,  and  that  is  courage 
guided  not  by  instinct  but  by  thought. 
It  is  the  courage  that  recognizes  all 
the  po.ssibillties.  then  consciously  de- 
cides on  a  dangerous  course  of  action 
as  the  (inly  course  of  action  that  is 
honorable 

That  Is  the  kind  of  courage  that 
Ro.sa  Parks  displayed  25  years  ago. 
when  she  refused  a  Montgomery  bus 
driver's  order  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a 
white  man.  It  is  true  she  was  tired 
after  working  all  day,  too  tired  to  want 
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to  get  up  She  was  also  tired  of  injus 
tice.  and  going  along  with  a  way  of  life 
that  wa.s  morally  wrong  at  its  roots 
Ro.sa  Park  s  quiet  defiance  eventually 
taught  us  that  we  are  all  victims  if  we 
are  afraid  to  speak  out  when  human 
beings  are  systematicall.v  denied  tlinr 
inherent  dignity 

This  week  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Ro.sa  Park  s  action  is  a  fitting  time  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  fight 
against  injustice  and  discrimination  is 
not  over  ("he  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
strengthent-d  m  the  House  by  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1980,  and 
the  'Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  are 
being  directly  threatened  In  the  spirit 
of  Rosa  Parks  we  must  continue  to 
defy  tho.se  who  would  tear  down,  m  a 
burst  of  reaction,  the  laws  designed  to 
insure  (>qual  rigiits  for  all.9 


CHARIIY  WORKERS  DESERVE 
EQ1\'^L  TAX  TREATMENT 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

«'►•  (^KOK(.lA 

IN  THf;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Decembers.  1980 
•  Mr  GINCiRICH  Mr  Speaker, 
across  the  land,  volunteers  give  time 
and  talent  to  those  in  need.  People,  in 
the  .spirit  of  charity,  are  lending  them 
selves  to  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and  the 
lonely. 

To  visit  their  needy  fellows,  these 
volunteers  u.se  their  personal  cars, 
which  means  they  need  gasoline  But, 
the  rising  price  of  gas  is  making  their 
benevolence  cost-prohibitive.  The  goixi 
natured  are  simply  unable  to  afford 
their  own  goodwill 

This  circumstance  is  an  utter  shame 
P^irther.  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  correct 
the  present  inequity. 

H.R.  5409  will  do  just  that.  Quite 
simply,  H.R.  5409  will  allow  volunteer 
drivers  to  take  the  .same  deduction  for 
mileage  as  business  drivers. 

Currently  the  bill  ha.s  192  co.spon- 
.sors  in  the  House.  The  m»'asure  has 
widespread  support  becau.se  It  makes 
commonsen.se.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
bill  reintroduced  in  the  upcoming  ses- 
sion. 

Under  the  present  law.  volunteer 
drivers  may  deduct  only  8  cents  per 
mile  driven  from  their  taxes.  At  the 
same  time  drivers  of  automobiles  u.sed 
for  a  business  are  credited  with  18.5 
cents  per  mile.  Obviously,  it  costs  the 
same  to  run  a  volunteer's  car  as  it  doe.s 
a  commercial  one.  So  why  are  we  pun 
ishing  the  charitable  volunteers'/' 

Dozens  of  national  organizations 
support  H.R.  5409.  from  the  Red  Cro.ss 
to  the  American  U'gion.  Citizen  par 
ticipation  activities  as  varied  as  Meals 
on  'Wheels  and  volunteer  fire  depart 
ments  rely  on  people's  cars  to  tunc 
tion.  In  Georgia,  hospitals  rely  on  vol 
unteers.  Rural  r(\sidents  get  food  and 
information,  the  aged  and  sick  are  vis- 
ited, and  victims  receive  aid  in  emer 
gencies.  We  need  the.se  good  people  to 
continue  in  their  selfless  role 
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Our  country  was  started  by  volun- 
teers, and  the  tradition  of  helping  one 
another  is  integral  to  America.  We 
have  the  power  to  not  only  voice  our 
approval  of  this  tradition,  but  to  help 
It  survive  as  well 

True,  the  Treasury  will  lo.se  some 
funding,  but  it  is  a  tradeoff:  for  if  the 
volunteers  cannot  afford  to  provide 
their  ,services.  the  bureaucracy  will 
have  to  step  in.  The  expense  of  Gov 
ernment  Intervention  would  obviously 
be  greater  than  free-will  participation 
on  the  part  of  citizens. 

This  deductions  benefits  are  incal- 
culable, as  the  return  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  human  welfare. » 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON, 
ECKHARDT 


BOB 


HON.  E  DE  U  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  respected 
Members  of  the  Hou.se,  Bob  Eckhardt, 
who  IS  departing  after  14  years  of  ef- 
fective and  dedicated  service  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Texas  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Bob  Eckhardt  for  22 
years.  We  .served  together  in  the 
Texas  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  4 
years  before  I  was  first  elected  to  .serve 
in  Congress.  Two  years  later  Bob  Eck- 
hardt was  al.so  elected  to  serve.  While 
we  ha\e  disagreed  on  many  i.ssues  over 
tne  years.  I  have  always  respected  him 
for  his  integrity,  intelligence,  and  will- 
ingness to  work  for  his  beliefs.  Few  of 
the  persons  I  have  worked  with  have 
had  Bob  Eckhardt's  courage,  he  has 
fought  for  his  beliefs  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming odds  and  regardless  of  its 
impart  on  his  own  career. 

In  whatever  pursuits  my  colleague 
from  Texas  may  choo.se  to  follow  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  I  wish 
him  nothing  but  success  and  happi- 
ness.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WII^ON 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OK  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BuRGENERi  for  arranging  this  time  this 
evening  so  that  we  might  pay  tribute 
'0  our  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Bob  Wilson. 

It  IS  with  regret  that  I  ri.se  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  bidding  farewell  to 
one  of  our  most  deeply  respected  and 
best  loved  colleagues.  Boa  Wilson. 
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As  has  been  noted  here  tonight. 
Bob's  service  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  an  invaluable  re- 
source for  our  Nation's  defense  policy. 
Bob  has  played  an  essential  role  in  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  and  effective 
defense  posture  for  our  Nation,  a  pri- 
ority which  has  become  evermore  im- 
portant in  light  of  recent  trends  in 
world  affairs. 

Bob  Wilson's  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  from  1962  to  1973, 
and  his  leadership  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  have  been  a  real  boon  to  all  of 
us  .serving  in  this  body.  Many  were  the 
times  that  Bob's  hand  was  extended, 
offering  friendship,  advice,  support, 
and  encouragement.  His  insight  and 
judgment  earned  his  respect  and 
friendship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bob  introduced  the  first  legislation 
calling  for  a  national  oceanic  organiza- 
tion, an  effort  which  eventually  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  Atmospheric  Administration. 
His  service  in  the  House  has  been 
marked  by  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  his  district,  but  to  his 
Nation,  All  of  us  will  miss  Bob's  lead- 
ership, and  the  House  will  long  re- 
member the  dedication  with  which 
Bob  has  served  his  district  and  his 
country  for  28  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Bob 
and  his  family  best  wishes  for  health, 
happiness,  and  success  in  whatever 
new  endeavors  they  pursue.* 


BOB  WILSON 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  in  wishing  Bob 
Wilson  the  best  with  his  new-found 
retirement. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  work  with  Bob  on  the  House  floor.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  missed  as  a  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  especially  for  the  legisla- 
tion he  supported  on  behalf  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  dependents.* 


GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 
DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  MISSOURI 
in  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  recent- 
ly commenced  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  capability  of  our  defense  industri- 
al base  to  produce  the  military  equip- 
ment needed  to  Insure  the  national  se- 
curity.   Chairman   Melvin   Price   ap- 
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pointed  me  to  chair  a  10-member 
panel  of  the  full  committee  to  exam- 
ine this  vital  issue. 

As  our  investigation  of  the  capability 
of  our  defense  industrial  base  has  prij- 
ceeded.  a  shocking  picture  has 
emerged— picture  of  an  Industrial  base 
crippled  by  declining  productivity, 
aging  facilities,  and  machinery,  short- 
ages in  critical  materials,  increasing 
lead  times,  skilled  labor  shortages,  in- 
flexible Government  contracting  pro- 
cedures. Inadequate  defense  budgets 
and  burdensome  Government  regula 
tions  and  paperwork. 

Witness  after  witness  has  told  the 
panel  that  an  erosion  of  industrial  ca- 
pability, coupled  with  Americas  mush- 
rooming dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  minerals,  ls  endangering 
our  defen.se  posture  at  its  very  founda- 
tion. 

Hon.  Edward  Hidalgo.  Secretary  of 
the   Navy,   in   a   recent   speech   before 
the    National    Contract    Management 
Association.      specifically      addressed 
many  of  the  key  elements  in  the  Gov 
ernment-industry     business     relation 
ship.    I    believe    his    ulk    highlights 
many   of   the   problems   that    hamper 
the  Government  as  it  attempts  to  do 
business  with  the  private  sector. 
I  think  Mr.  Hidalgo  s  speech,  titled: 
Government     and     Business-Divide 
and   Conquer.'     provides   an   excellent 
summary    of    many    of    the    problems 
that  beset  our  defense  industrial  base 
and   I   would   like  to  insert   It    in   the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Government  and  Business— Divide  and 

Conquer 
It  s  a  great  pleasure  to  l>e  with  you  today 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  about 
your  association,  and  I  know  you  arc 
m.aking  many  worthwhile  contributions 
both  to  the  profession  of  contract  manage 
menl  and  to  our  national  defense 

■your  symposium  could  not  possibly  have  a 
more  pertinent  or  relevant  theme  than  the 
one  you  selected  this  year  ■Government 
Industry  Roles  and  Relationships— a 
Rational  Inquiry.  There  is  great  need  for 
rational  inquiry  in  an  area  where  misinfor- 
mation, misperception,  and  misguided  emo- 
tion ,so  often  hold  sway  I  have  been  strong 
feelings  on  this  subject  for  years,  .-o  I  wel 
come  this  opportunity  to  share  some  views 
with  you. 

I  begin  with  the  premi.se  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  government  and 
business,  that  it  is  a  more  si nous  problem 
than  IS  realized  and  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  it  Indeed,  unless  we  t)egin  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  our  preeminent 
position  in  the  industrializ«'d  world,  now 
threatened.  will  .seriously  deteriorate. 
Either  government  and  business  devi.se  and 
t  xcute  an  appropriate  plan  for  cooperative 
copxistence  or  they  will  find  themselves  in 
creasingly  divided  and  conquered 

This  IS  a  problem  that  is  uniquely  Ameri- 
can. During  the  past  75  or  100  years  a  kind 
of  hostility  between  go\err..'r.e.'-.;  and  busi- 
ness has  been  developing  in  this  country 
that  Ls  notably  absent  in  other  industrial  so 
cieties.  especially  in  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  two  of  our  great  allies  but  also,  very 
significantly,  two  of  our  strongest  economic 
competitors 

It   IS  astonishing,  but  true,  that  in  most 
European  nations,  even  those  with  leftist  or 
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socialist    governmenls.    the    leading    politi 
clans  and  businessmen  share  an  intimate, 
informed   awareness   of   national    economic 
interests  and  a  broad  agreement  on  the  po 
litiral   mra.surcs  needed  to  pursue  I  hem    a 
consensus  that  is  at)sent  among  their  coun 
terparus  in  the  United  States   WhiU-  Amen 
can  productivity  in  recent  years  has  shown 
a  marlted  decline,  with  severe  implications 
for  our  future  economic  health  and  national 
defense,  the  nations  with  the  best  record  of 
productivity  improvement  have  been  those 
in  which  industry.  Kovernment.  lat>or.  and 
the  academic  community   have  worked   to- 
gether  to   achieve   common    goals.    In    this 
country,  we  have  iiureasingly  experienced 
an  adversarial  relationship  among  these  Im- 
portant sectors  of  society 

A  few  years  ago  I  represented  a  group  of 
clients  in  Mexico  One  was  European,  and 
the  others  were  American.  Every  time  the 
Fluropean  went  to  Mexico,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  see  his  ambassador  and  tell  him 
what  his  problem-s  were  He  would  look  the 
ambassador  in  the  eye  and  say.  Now  do 
something  about  it.  Mow  can  you  help?" 

My  three  American  clients  never  went 
near  the  Embassy  This  is  a  phenomenon 
I've  watched  across  the  years,  and  I'vr-  often 
tried  to  get  businessmen  to  move  away  from 
it.  But  there  are  endless  arguments  for  not 
changing,  the  chasm  not  only  persists  but 
get  wider  and  wider. 

Irf-t  me  give  you  another  example  from  my 
experience  with  USIA  ICA  Around  1973  I 
was  in  Saudi  Arabia  In  January  of  that 
year  I  ran  into  a  friend  in  Jidda,  and  we 
wound  up  having  lunch  together.  He  was  an 
executive  of  one  of  our  largest  corporations 
which  was  contemplating  an  investment  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  had  with  him  a  number  of 
slides  to  tell  business  and  government  cir- 
cles how  great  his  company  was.  Then  he 
told  me  his  tale  of  woe. 

Eddie.  Ive  just  had  the  worst  time  In  the 
world.  I  got  here  and  I  had  all  my  wonderful 
slides  to  give  this  briefing  and  I  couldn't, 
first  of  all.  find  a  projector  Well.  I  got  a 
hold  of  my  lawyer  here,  I  got  a  hold  of  my 
banker  and  .so  on  and  finally  wc  came  up 
with  a  projector  But  then  the  next  thing 
was  to  find  someone  who  could  operate  the 
projector  " 

Then  he  said:  The  next  thing  I  had  to  do 
was  to  find  the  exact  circle  of  people  to 
whom  I  wanted  to  give  this  briefing." 

Well  I  said:  Jack,  what  did  you  do  about 
that?' 

Well  he  said  I  went  to  my  lawyer  and  I 
went  to  my  banker  " 

1  .said     You  know,  you  amaze  me." 

I  iiad  with  me  our  public  affairs  officer  of 
the  Emba.s.say 

I  said  This  man  sitting  right  next  to  me 
has  got  atMiiit  14  projectors,  as  many  people 
who  kiiov*  how  to  operate  them,  and  his 
business  as  a  public  affair,  officer  us  to 
know  who  are  the  decision  makers  in  this 
country  Had  >()ii  gone  to  the  Embassy  and 
asked  for  help  *hich  as  a  taxpayer  you're 
entitled  lo,  all  of  your  problems  could  have 
been  resolved." 

I'm  sure  this  gives  you  a  strong  message. 
as  It  did  nie  I  kept  telling  the  Director  of 
USIA  that  Ihi.s  mismatch  between  business 
and  government  was  a  matter  of  huge  con 
cem  to  me  I  had  .seen  it  in  the  '24  years  I 
had  practiced  law  overseas,  where  our  busi- 
nessmen going  abroad  would  very  rarely. 
and  then  ineltectually.  go  to  our  ambassa 
dor  or  lo  our  economic  counselor  for  direc 
tion  and  help  The  other  side  of  the  coin  of 
course,  is  that  within  our  own  official  circles 
there  was  a  lack  of  understanding,  an  inabil 
ity.  for  i-oiiiilless  reastins,  to  recognize  and 
cope  with  the  problem 

Now  tho.se  are  two  clear  examples  of  what 
I  am  talking  about,  but   they  pale  in  com 
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parison  with  the  third.  The  classic  example 
of  extreme  loss  of  confidence  and  trust, 
with  which  I  was  intimately  involved  from 
the  Pall  of  1977  to  the  Pall  of  1978,  was  the 
shipbuilding  claims  issue 

Starling  back  in  the  early  1970's  and  pro- 
gressing ever  downhill  we  were  engaged  in 
enormous  controversies  and  litigation  with 
our  three  principal  shipbuilders:  Litton  In 
duslries.  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics,  and  Newport  News.  We  had  more 
than  $2' J  billion  in  claims  under  contract.s 
that  were  still  in  process  of  being  executed 
Everyone  was  angry  We  had  about  five 
different  litigations  going  at  once,  and  a 
number  more  were  threatened,  so  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  told  Mr.  Clay- 
tor,  when  he  was  up  for  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the  numt)er  one 
challenge  they  expected  him  to  .solve  was 
the  "shipbuilding  mess  " 

Graham  Claytor.  who  is  a  lifelong  friend 
of  mine,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  to 
the  Pentagon,  mainly  to  .see  if  I  could  do 
something  about  those  claims  He  brought 
me  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  &  Logistics. 

So  I  b«-gan  to  get  into  that  problem. 
That  s  another  good  half  hour  story  all  by 
itself,  but  what  I  would  like  to  stress  is  this: 
as  I  began  to  feel  my  way  around  and  see 
where  the  pockets  of  power,  difficulty,  prej 
udlce.  and  all  the  hangups  were.  I  found 
that  the  feelings  between  certain  individ- 
uals in  our  Navy  and  DOD  as  a  whole,  and 
these  companies,  had  become  acutely  acri- 
monious. There  was  a  total  chasm  between 
the  two  sides,  an  inability  lo  discuss,  an  In- 
ability to  communicate,  an  inability  to  do 
anything  except  pile  up  resentments.  It  was 
a  devastating  prospect. 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  solution  lay  not  in 
charges  and  countercharges,  or  in  negotiat- 
ing through  press  releases,  but  through 
opening  the  blocked  channels  of  communi- 
cation. I  just  clased  my  doors  and  went  one 
on-one  with  my  counterparts  in  the  compa 
nies. 

It  soon  tjecame  clear  to  me  that  the  origi- 
nal contracts  were  based  on  a  number  of 
premises  that  time  had  proved  obsolete.  The 
Navy  asked  for  a  lot  of  things  that  couldn't 
tM^  done  and  insisted  on  making  changes 
that  were  terribly  costly 

The  shipbuilders  got  themselves  all  fouled 
up  with  mismanagement  in  production. 
They  escalated  their  work  forces  dramati 
cally  and  otherwuse  were  confronted  with 
turbulent  conditions  which  became  self-de- 
feating. 

In  the  middle  of  all  these  problems, 
double  digit  inflation  in  the  middle  '70s 
caused  havoc  Ship  deliveries  were  delayed 
and  double  digit  inflation  made  the  cost  of 
delays  two  or  three  times  wliat  the  con- 
tract*  had  allowed  for  It  was  a  real  mess  in 
which  everybody  was  responsible  lo  a 
degree,  and  yet  a  significant  pari  of  the 
problem  was  nobody's  fault. 

In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  claims, 
once  we  had  established  a  working  channel 
of  communications,  in  which  invective  and 
pejorative  terms  played  no  part,  in  which 
honest  recognition  of  each  other's  dignity 
and  good  faith  were  assured,  we  were  ulti- 
mately able  to  solve  the  disputes  Two  of 
the  three  companies  look  substantial  losses 
which  time  has  verified  as  preferable  to 
endless  lIliKHiion.  Both  sides  compromised 
and  assumed  a  share  of  the  burden  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  and  our 
Navy  needed  ships,  not  an  arsenal  of  legal 
controversy  I  can  vouch  that  after  the  set- 
tlements the  relationship  between  the  Navy 
and  the  shipbuilding  industry  changed  dra- 
matically We  ve  had  some  problems  since 
that   time,   but   they've   been   resolved   in   a 
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spirit     of     harmony,     understanding,     and 
mutual  collaboration 

This  was  a  sobering  and  instructive  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Navy's  relations 
with  a  vital  segment  of  American  industry, 
and  it  IS  one  we  can  forget  only  at  great 
peril  to  our  future  well-being.  It  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  we  cannot  allow 
frustrations  to  grow  uninhibited  in  the  com 
plex  and  rapidly  changing  technological  en 
vironment  that  characterizes  our  society  It 
proved  that  if  you  re  divided,  you're  con 
quered. 

What,  may  we  ask,  is  the  cause  of  this  ad- 
versarial feeling  tietween  government  and 
business?  Is  it  becau.se  of  the  enforcement 
of  various  laws,  however  t>eneficlal  and  nec- 
essary in  their  conception  and  ordained  ob- 
jectives, which  create  areas  of  severe  eco- 
nomic and  legal  conflicf>  Is  that  what  cre- 
ates a  sense  of  distance,  of  a  need  to  main- 
tain that  distance  which  in  turn  breeds  dis- 
trust? Many  would  ?.rgue  that  it  is  .so. 

Others  would  say  that  there  is  a  funds 
mental  dichotomy  between  business,  which 
seeks  the  efficient  and  profitable  way  to 
solve  a  problem,  and  government,  which  gen- 
erally seeks  broader  social  objectives  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  vast  bureaucratic 
structure. 

Still  others  would  add  that  it  is  because 
government  is  too  much  involved  in  busi- 
ness, that  too  many  decision.*;  involvine  cor 
porate  capital  investment  are  not  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  profits  or  the 
best  interests  of  shareholders  and  employ- 
ees, but  rather  on  unrealistic  and  over  bear- 
ing bureaucratic  regulatlorus  In  the  words 
of  Wernher  Von  Braun:  We  can  lick  grav- 
ity, but  sometimes  the  paperwork  is  over- 
whelming " 

One  last  group  would  say  it  is  because 
many  government  regulations  seem  lo 
assume  that  the  U.S.,  with  ius  preeminent 
position  in  world  trade,  has  both  the  power 
and  the  obligation  to  impose  its  moral 
standards  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
causes  us  to  engage  in  a  constant  process  of 
self-investigation  that  much  of  the  world 
views  with  amusement  or  dismay  As  one 
corporate  leader  asked:  Why  is  it  that  I 
and  my  American  colleagues  are  constantly 
t>eing  taken  to  court— made  lo  stand  trial— 
for  activities  for  which  our  counterparts  In 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  are 
knighted,  given  peerages,  or  comparable 
honors? 

There  are  elements  of  truth  in  many  of 
these  explanations  of  the  problem,  but 
whatever  the  exact  truth  may  be.  the  result 
is  the  same  From  my  perspective,  I  have 
witnessed  the  encroachment  of  this  distrust. 
In  one  such  situation,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  application  of  good  faith  and 
reason  narrowly  averted  a  total  breakdown 
in  the  relationship  of  the  Navy  with  its 
principal  suppliers  of  warships.  There  have 
l)een  numerous  other  examples,  none  quite 
as  alarming,  but  the  potential  for  serious 
erosion  of  trust  was  and  is  present,  and  we 
must  be  continuously  alert  to  the  dangers 
and  be  prepared  to  head-off  the  confronta- 
tions that  .serve  no  one's  interest. 

Undoubtedly,  many  businessmen  have  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  frustration  as  they  and 
the  industries  they  represent  have  inter- 
faced with  the  government  and  attempted 
to  conduct  the  business  of  national  .security. 
While  our  shared  goals  are  lofty  and  sus- 
ceptible to  clear  statements  of  purpose,  the 
actual  doing  is  far  from  clear  and  concise  in 
terms  of  execution. 

Indeed.  I  can  think  of  no  more  demanding 
professional  challenge  in  the  world  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  than  that  faced  by  busi- 
nessmen engaged  in  the  development  and 
production  of  goods  and  services  es.sential  to 
national  defense. 
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I.>oirig  bu.siries.s  uilh  the  government  can 
and  .should  be  prolitabii-  IndeeO.  it  must  be 
if  *f  are  going  to  induce  bu.sine.ss  to  pro 
duce  what  go\crnrnpnI  needs,  but  recent 
studie.s  ha\e  slumn  that  government  busi 
ness  IS  significantly  le.ss  profitable  than 
comparable  commercial  business  Thi.s  i.s  a 
.seriou.s  problem  and  has  already  cau.sed 
some  companies  lo  retrench  in  their  compe 
tition  for  government  contracts  and  in  their 
capital  investments  needed  for  thus  purpo.se 
Doing  business  with  the  government  is 
and  should  be  professionally  rewarding.  It 
must  be  if  we  arc  to  engage  the  be.st  minds 
and  obtain  the  high  qualit.N  products  neces 
sary  for  our  national  survival. 

Government  is  a  major  consumer  of  good.s 
and  .services  and  as  such  Hi  activity  in  the 
market  place  cannot  be  treated  as  if  it  wen- 
just  another  economic  entity  competing  lor 
its  share  of  the  products  of  American  mdus 
try. 

On  the  contrary,  government  consump- 
tion has  pronounced  social,  economic,  and 
political  ramifications— Congress  and  the 
constituents  who  elect  that  august  body 
play  a  major  role— that  must  be  taken  iiuo 
account  in  the  distribution  of  the  opportu- 
nities it  affords. 

In  making  these  decisions,  there  arises  a 
welter  of  misunderstanding,  competitive 
conflict,  and  procedural  complexity. 

Modern  weapons  systemis  are  extremely 
complex,  costly,  and  invariably  involve  long 
lead  times  in  development  and  production. 
Here  we  find  that  free  and  open  competi- 
tion must  be  fenced  by  funding  realities  and 
the  nature  and  imminence  of  the  threat 
against  which  those  weapons  systems  are 
designed  to  protect  the  free  world.  We 
simply  cannot  a/ford,  in  all  cases,  to  fund  a 
large  number  of  firms  in  the  development 
or  production  of  a  limited  number  of  units 
of  modem  weapons  that  our  operational 
forces  require.  Indeed,  we  cannot  afford 
dual  development  for  such  things  as  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carriers  or  Trident  subma- 
rines. Since  we  must  share  in  all  develop- 
ment expenditures— the  up-front  monies— 
we  must  limit  the  availability  of  these  funds 
to  the  few  who  prove  themselves  capable  of 
producing  the  limited  number  of  such  weap- 
ons systems. 

This  calls  for  countless  judgments  and  de- 
cisions, challenges  and  unfulfilled  desires.  I 
can  say  from  first-hand  experience  that 
these  problems  occupy  the  full  attention  of 
the  Navy's  leadership,  not  only  because  of 
the  business  implications,  but  even  deeper, 
the  concerns  for  our  industrial  base  and  mo- 
bilization capability. 

These  are  only  a  few  highlights  of  the 
major  factors  impacting  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  its  relations  with  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  sources  of  frustration  and  mis- 
understanding are  there,  and  their  number 
is  legion. 

Underlying  all  this  discussion  of  business 
and  government,  private  enterprise  and  the 
Navy,  is  the  fact  that  we  unmistakably  need 
each  other.  We  in  government  need  to  un- 
derstand and  strengthen  our  relationship 
with  American  industry,  the  industry  that 
provides  us  the  wherewithal:  the  ships,  the 
aircraft,  the  vehicles  and  missiles  that  cu- 
mulatively constitute  our  strength  and 
punch. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  the  two  must 
work  together  if  we  are  lo  preserve  our 
strength  and  our  leadership  in  the  world. 
We,  the  Navy— but  all  services  for  that 
matter— are  highly  technologically  oriented 
today  and  will  be  incredibly  more  so  in  the 
decades  ahead.  This  technological  drive  can 
be  sustained  only  by  a  strong  coalition  of 
the  military  and  industrial  sectors  of  our 
Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  US  economy  must  undergo  .some 
fuiidamentai  changes  if  il  i.s  to  retain  it.s 
economic  viability  in  the  remaining  20  years 
of  this  century  America  must  be  rcindus 
tnalized.  and  we  must  rebuild  Americas 
productive  capacity 

In  order  to  accomplisli  this,  ue  will  have 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  relationships 
between  business,  government,  and  other 
niajor  factors  on  the  economic  scene.  All 
social  groups  in  our  country  must  come  lo 
realize  that  their  common  interest  lies  in  re 
turning  our  country  to  the  path  of  sound, 
strong  economic  growth,  and  that  thi.s  over 
rides  any  other  conflicting  interests 

We  mu.st  di.scard  the  myth  that  profit"  is 
a  dirtv  word  and  remember  the  words  of  the 
great  labor  leader  Samuel  Gompers:  Show 
me  a  company  without  profit-s,  and  I'll  show 
you  vtorkers  out  of  work,'  We  need  a  new 
commitment  to  growth. 

In  the  face  of  competition  from  the 
"German  miracle"  and  Japan  Incorporat- 
ed." it  v^ould  be  mexcu.s-able  folly  to  contin- 
ue in  the  old  ways  that  have  resulted  in 
slo^^•  economic  growth  and  declining  produc- 
iivity 

We  must  sharpen  our  understanding  of 
the  strengths  and  corresponding  weaiine,s.ses 
of  our  political  system,  guarantor  of  our 
freedoms,  and  let  us  not  demand  of  u  and  of 
those  who  actively  participate  in  govern 
ment.  what,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
cannot  be  achieved.  The  monolithic  simplic- 
it.v  and,  if  you  wish,  unwavering  decisiveness 
of  the  totalitarian  structure  is  not  for  us.  in 
any  of  its  shapes  and  forms. 

Braced  with  the  understanding  of  which  I 
speak,  let  each  of  us  do  whatever  is  in  our 
power  lo  demand  fair  play  and  objectivity 
from  those  in  government  and  in  the  pri 
vale  sector  who  play  a  meaningful  role  in 
the  shaping  of  our  destiny— the  executive, 
the  legislative,  the  media,  and  the  indispens- 
able business  world  of  our  Nation, 

The  mutual  attitude  and  understanding 
between  busines,s  and  government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  so  many  of  our 
companies  have  vital  interests,  need 
strengthening,  re-analysis,  and  refocusing  lo 
eliminate  the  tendency  to  regard  the  rela- 
tionship as  fundamentally  parallel,  if  not 
adversarial. 

Those  in  government  must  do  their  share, 
but  so  too  must  those  in  busine5>s.  In  the 
v^ords  of  Irvin?  Shapiro,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Dupont,  at  a  symposium  on  this 
very  subject  at  Harvard  University; 

"Those  of  us  in  business  management 
have  an  obligation  to  help  where  po.ssible, 
recognizing  our  own  limitations,  but  realiz- 
ing, too.  that  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  climate  between  business  and 
government,  and  ending  the  ancient  mutu- 
ally destructive,  and  unproductive  animosity 
that  has  too  long  discolored  the  American 
political  and  economic  env  ironment.  " 

And  he  went  on  lo  admonish:  "What  is 
needed  are  some  new  premLses  about  the 
right  and  proper  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  government  .  ,  ,  What  the  nation 
needs  from  business  and  government  is  an 
understanding  that  neither  one  of  those  in- 
stitutions has  a  monopoly  on  intelligence  or 
probity,  or  the  wisdom  to  prescribe  all  by 
itself  for  the  public  welfare.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  build  such  understanding  except 
through  education  and  experience." 

Perhaps,  there  is  a  belter  way.  My  own  ex- 
posure to  the  problem  acro.ss  some  40  years 
tells  me  that  what  is  vitally  needed  is  a  real 
ization  that  our  leadership  in  the  Free 
World  is  undergoing  a  severe  lest:  that  we 
no  longer  possess  the  clear  supremacy  of 
power  — military,  economic  and  political  — 
that  was  ours  at  the  end  of  World  War  II: 
that  we  depend  on  others  for  key  strategic 
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raw  materials  that  are  indispensable  to  our 
industrial  and  military  survival 

In  a  word,  we  need  a  new  and  broader 
vision  of  our  leadership  and  of  thf  ways  to 
sustain  it.  This  cannot  happen  without  an 
enlightened  effort  l>etween  those  who 
govern  and  tho.se  who  are  governed,  be- 
tween the  public  and  ttie  private  sectors. 
Our  leaders  m  government  must  show  the 
way,  A  balanced  measure  of  cooperation 
must  be  arrived  at  b\  a  comoined  effort  he- 
tween  government  and  business  Your  dis- 
tinguished organization  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantl.v  toward  this  end.* 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFCJRNIA 

IN  THE  HOt.\SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  19S0 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  rise  to  honor  a  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Lucien 
N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  close  of  this  session  after  19 
years  of  distinguished  senice  m  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  Congressman  Nedzi 
has  been  a  .steadfast  supporter  of  a 
sound  defense  policy  while  resisting 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

In  the  final  months  of  this  Congress. 
Representative  Nedzi  has  served  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  in  addition  lo  his 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  SubcommiUee  on  In- 
stallations and  Facilities  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library. 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  this  body, 
our  colleague  has  worked  consistent  1\ 
and  effectively  for  reforms  in  cam 
paign  spending,  election  procedure, 
congressional  ethics,  and  congressional 
reorganization. 

We  wish  LuciEN.  his  wife  Margaret. 

and  their  five  children  all  good  for- 
tune in  their  return  to  private  life.» 


LL'D  ASHLEY 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decernbcr  4.  1980 

•  Mr.    MOAKLEY,    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Rostenkowski  >  for 
■giving  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  LuD  Ashley.  I  was  fortunate  to 
serve  \*ith  Lud  on  the  then  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  during  m\ 
freshman  term  :n  Congress,  where  1 
had  a  chance  to  work  closely  with  him 
on  legislation  handled  by  the  Subcom 
mitlee  on  Housing  and  Communilj 
Development  vnhich  Lud  so  ably 
chaired  for  all  these  years.  His  work 
on    that    subcommittee    was   of   great 
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service  to  my  conslltuenUs  in  Boston  as 
well  as  to  all  those  in  the  Nations 
cities. 

Probably  the  greatest  challenKe  that 
we  have  faced  these  past  few  years  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  national 
energy  policy.  In  1976.  when  my  good 
friend  Speaker  O'Nf.u.i.  created  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  EnerKy.  he  turned 
to  l,iiD  Ashley  to  chair  the  committee 
Through  the  hard  work  and  persist- 
ence of  LtiD.  we  were  able  to  pass  the 
great  majority  of  President  Carter's 
energy  package 

LuD  ha.s  shown  his  .sensitivity  and 
fairness  by  listening  to  the  requests  of 
every  individual  Member  s  lf)cal  hnus 
ing  problems,  while  at  the  .same  time. 
keeping  the  national  housing  program 
in  perspective.  He  has  al.so  shown  his 
willingness  to  work  hard  through  his 
tireless  efforts  to  systematically 
review  all  of  the  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Through  his  able  man 
agement  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  LvD  is  able  to  bring  the  Hous 
ing  and  Urban  Development  authori- 
zation for  consideration  under  an  op«'n 
rule,  where  all  of  the  Department  s  ac 
tivities  are  completely  reviewed  in  a 
single  massive  bill.  Each  and  every 
program  is  subject  to  modification  and 
improvement  and  where  necessary, 
terminated.  I  believe  that  Lud  has 
never  failed  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  for  enactment  in  other  than  a 
timely  fashion. 

I   think  that  Lim  Ashley's  manage- 
ment of  his  subcommittee  could  serve 
as    a    model    for    every    committee    in 
Congress  and  it  is  a  contribution   to 
the    House    far   too   easy    to   overlook 
Each  year,  he  sits  down  and  begins  a 
systematic  review  of  one  of  the  most 
important     department's     of     Ciovern- 
ment.  After  this  probing  examination, 
a  detailed  authorization  bill  is  drafted 
setting  spending  priorities  of  vital  im 
portance  to  our  cities  and  other  com 
munities.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the 
programs  themselves  are  subject  to  de 
tailed   revision   and   updating.    And   fi 
nally.   the  entire   package   is   brought 
before  the  House  where  we  are  able  to 
look  at  an  entire  department  through 
one  comprehensive  pi»-ce  of  legislation 
On  the  floor  Lud  manap's  his  bill  with 
an  unmatched  knowledge  of  the  sub 
ject.    a   real    sense   of    fairness,    and   a 
willingness    to    compromise    when    he 
considers  it  both  necessary  and  appro 
priate. 

If  each   commit  te«'   were  iis  capably 
and  thoughtfully   managed,  the  Con 
gress    and    the    taxpayers    would    be 
better  served. 

Lud  Ashley  deserves  our  praise  for 
this  kind  of  work.  It  is  with  a  real 
sense  of  regret  that  I  see  him  leave 
this  Hou.se  But  I  will  always  value  the 
gentleman  iis  a  friend  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  future  » 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RETIREMENT  OF  BENNETL 
STEWART 

HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  MOfSr  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  DfceT7ib*T  4.  19fiO 

•  Mr  FARY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se  today 
to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Chicago. 
FlENNfrrr  Stewart.  Even  in  .so  short  a 
time  ;ls  he  lias  been  there  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  valuable  ally,  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  many  times  in 
protecting  Chicago  s  interests. 

His  principal  achievements  stem 
fr(5m  his  position  on  the  Appropri 
at  ions  Committee  and  especialU  from 
his  position  on  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  As  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
firsthand  the  work  that  Ben  Stewart 
has  done  to  guarantee  a  sound  trans 
portation  network  for  the  country  and 
a  secure  stream  of  transportation 
funding  for  the  city  of  Chicago 

Personally.  I  will  greatly  mi.ss  the 
company  of  this  fine  gentleman  on  my 
frequent  trips  back  to  Chicago,  hew 
men  understand  and  love  the  city  the 
way  Bennett  Stewart  does,  and  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress  wil!  be 
deeply  felt.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  future  and  hope  that  he  will 
stay  in  public  life  and  continue  his 
record  of  outstanding;  cunt  ribution  to 
tht>  public  good.* 


A  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE 
TO  ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

nf  MAKYI  ANIl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mimdav.  Dt-cembcr  1.  1980 
•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  countless  times  I've  asked 
myself:  "Where  would  we  be  if  on  that 
fateful  day  in  1955  sister  Rosa  Parks 
had  given  up  her  seat  and  moved  to 
the  back  of  the  bus'.' "  No  resistance. 
No  boycott.  No  subsequent  civil  rights 
movement.  I  chagrin  at  the  po.s.sibili 
I  ies. 

Within    Fiosa    Parks    there    is   some 
thing  I  call  the  indomitable  spirit.  It  is 
something   that    refuses  to  hide,  some 
thing  that  refuses  to  die.  This  spirit  to 
struggle  and  power  to  prevail  is  in  all 
of  us.   It,s  origin  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  our  foreparents  m  their  indig 
enous    lands.     Yet.     its    destiny     leaps 
much  farther  into  the  future  than  any 
of  us  could  imagine    Thank  God  Ro.sa 
Parks  decided  to  struggle  that  day. 

Active  in  grassroots  politics.  Mrs. 
Parks  had  no  knowledj'.e  that  a  boy 
cott  involving  thousands  would  ensue 
She  did  not  know  she  was  providing 
the  scenario  to  a  le.sson  that  time 
could  perpetuate 

Physically,    it    must     have    been    an 
iiwful    experience    for   the   young   and 
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particularly  for  the  old.  reaching 
every  destination  by  foot.  Somehow,  I 
cant  help  but  believe  that  the  indomi- 
table spirit  somehow  prevailed,  thus 
making  the  task  substantially  lighter. 
The  boy  cotters  m  Montgomery  be- 
lieved in  what  they  were  doing  They 
were  right  and  they  knew  it. 

Their  strategy,  whether  intentional 
or  not.  proved  to  be  magnetic,  nonvio- 
lent, and  ultimately  effective  mag- 
netic in  the  .sense  that  it  drew  world 
wide  attention.  Watchdogs  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  international 
scene  recognized  Montgomery  as  the 
American  cause-celibre. 

The  nonviolent  approach  was  a 
timely  strategy.  Although  subjected  to 
critical  .scrutiny  at  times,  it  main- 
tained its  moral  fibre  of  peaceful  per- 
severance. 

Thou.sands  of  dollars  and  trotted 
miles  later,  the  i.ssue  was  .settled.  The 
walkers  prevailed,  their  strategy  ulti- 
mately proving  effective 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  pro- 
vides us  with  a  lesson  time  could  per- 
petuate 

Considering  the  continuing  injus- 
tices heaped  upon  the  backs  of  minor- 
ities at  the  hands  of  institutional  ma- 
lupulators,  a  .sophisticated  and  well- 
concerted  effort  similar  to  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  may  have  to  reoc- 
cur Such  an  effort  may  be  in  order  be- 
cause institutional  racism  continu(\s  to 
run  rampant  throughout  our  socie'ty 
Quite  simply,  minorities  have  yet  to 
gain  social,  political,  and  economic 
parity  in  this  country 

I  am  honored  to  submit  this  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  Rosa  Parks  and 
others  like  her.  Her  rigid  stance  on 
December  1.  1955.  against  second-class 
treatment  is  indicative  of  the  massive 
dissatisfaction  with  double  standards. 
Indeed  it  is  a  struggle  that  we  carry  to 
this  day 

May  God  give  us  the  strength  to 
struggle  until  we  emerge  v  ictorious.# 


FAREWELL  TO  BILL  HARSHA 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  19HU 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  I.yATTA )  for  arranging  this 
time  st>  that  we  migtit  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Bill  Harsha  >. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
ri.se  to  join  my  colleagues  in  bidding 
farewell  to  Bill,  who  has  .so  generous- 
ly given  of  himself  and  his  talents  to 
serve  the  people  of  his  district,  and 
our  Nation,  for  the  past  20  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Bill's  expertise  and  experience  in 
transportation  and  water  development 
projects  have  helped  him  provide  sig- 
iiif leant    ('(tntrihut ums    m    the    legisla- 
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tive  work  of  the  Congress,  and  have 
been  exhibited  often  during  Bill's 
tenure  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

I  have  long  admired  Bill's  deep 
commitment  to  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation-a  commitment  which  I  share. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
him  on  a  number  of  measures  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  and  other  bene- 
fits for  those  who  have  served  their 
Nation  honorably  and  well. 

Bill's  contributions  are  obvious  not 
only  in  the  Congress,  but  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation 
during  the  past  two  decades.  He  has 
been  a  major  craftsman  behind  much 
of  the  important  and  substantive  legis- 
lation which  has  emerged  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  his 
impact  will  be  felt  by  people  all  across 
our  Nation  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  will  all  miss  Bill  Harsha.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  extending  to  him  and 
his  family  our  best  wishes  for  good 
health,  succe.ss,  and  happiness  in 
whatever  new  endeavors  he  may  un- 
dertake.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROSA  PARKS 


ROSA  PARKS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  a  brave  woman  with  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  with  .sore  feet  refused  the 
order  of  a  bus  driver  in  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white 
man. 

Rosa  Parks  was  arrested  and  jailed 
that  Thursday  evening,  December  1. 
1955.  Her  courageous  action  sparked  a 
new  resolution  by  the  black  people  of 
Montgomery,  attracted  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  inspired  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott, and  led  ultimately  to  victory  over 
the  bus  company's  practices  through  a 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

That  year  of  turmoil  and  triumph  in 
Montgomery  was  one  of  the  great 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  United  States. 
As  we  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  good  and  brave  act  of  Rosa  Parks, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  struggle  for  full  justice 
in  America. 

Thanks  to  Ro.sa  Parks  and  the  other 
committed  people  of  Montgomery, 
black  Americans  can  no  longer  be  con- 
fined to  the  back  of  the  bus  or  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  .seats. 

But  discrimination  still  stalks  our 
land  in  many  forms.  The  spirit  and  the 
kind  of  dedication  of  Rosa  Parks.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  the 
people  who  joined  the  Montgomery 
bus  boycott  are  needed  today  to 
achieve  full  political,  .social,  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  Americans.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  IflSSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  words  of  tribute  to  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parks,  the  mother  of  the  modem  civil 
rights  movement,  and  an  advocate  for 
freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

Mrs.  Parks'  fearless  efforts  and  de- 
termination enabled  people  across  the 
Nation  and  world  to  witness  a  selfless 
and  inspirational  act  of  caring  for  the 
human  condition  during  a  period  of 
unrest  predicated  upon  the  most  bla- 
tant form  of  racial  segregation  on 
public  transportation. 

Her  decision  in  December  1955.  re- 
fusing to  be  discriminated  against  on  a 
Montgomery  bus,  represented  a  shin- 
ing moment  of  truth  and  decency. 

Mrs.  Parks'  courageous  action  in  the 
face  of  adversity  lit  the  fire  that  still 
burns  for  freedom.  The  battle  has 
begun;  her  courage  fired  the  first  shot. 
Her  willingness  to  rise  above  narrow- 
ness and  strife  makes  this  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus 
boycott  an  unforgettable  moment  in 
American  history. 

Her  angelic  spirit,  and  love  for  all 
humanity,  have  earned  for  her  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
Mrs.  Parks  has  kept  faith  with  the 
dream  of  her  mentor.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  she  has  kept 
faith  with  the  unconquerable  spirit 
and  will  of  her  people  who  understand 
that  troubles  are  not  new. 

Just  as  our  beloved  Harriett  Tubman 
was  called  the  Moses  of  her  people  in 
former  times,  Mrs.  Parks  becomes  the 
Moses  of  her  people  in  contemporary 
times. 

Today,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus  boycott,  a 
Nation  salutes  her  for  daring  to  make 
a  difference  in  a  Nation  at  war  with 
itself,  Mrs.  Parks  has  certainly  earned 
a  prominent  place  in  American  histo- 
ry.* 


JOHN  BUCHANAN 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  wishing  John 
Buchanan  the  best  as  he  concludes  his 
16  years  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  delightful  experience 
for  me  to  work  with  John,  who  is  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  who  serves 
with  me  on  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Sulx^ommittee 
on  Africa,  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
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tional  Education.  I  have  always  en- 
joyed my  association  with  John:  we 
will  miss  his  experience  in  the  commit- 
tees and  wish  him  well  as  he  begins 
new  pursuits.  I  hope  our  paths  cross 
many  times  in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1980 

*  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  paying  tribute  today 
to  Charlie  Vanik,  who  in  a  distin- 
guished career  of  26  years  has  become 
one  of  our  most  resf>ected  legislative 
experts  in  the  field  of  taxes. 

He  is  an  energetic  worker  whose  rich 
background  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence have  been  a  constructive  element 
to  the  House  on  which  all  could  rely  as 
a  source  of  information. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  throughout  his  service  here,  and  I 
know  his  place  is  one  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill,  I  wish  him  all  the  best  for 
the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LUCIEN 
NEDZI 


HON.  E  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  be  joining  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to 
LuciEN  Nedzi  who  is  retiring  from  the 
House  after  19  years  of  dedicated  and 
effective  public  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  14th  District  of 
Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

LuciEN  Nedzi  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  dedication  and  integrity  in  mat- 
ters of  national  security.  As  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  his 
knowledge  of  defense  policy  will  be 
missed. 

I  sincerely  wish  Lucien  Nedzi  happi- 
ness and  good  fortune  in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  fellow  colleagues 
In  saluting  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Sam  Devine.  Although  I  belong  to 
a  different  c>olitical  party  I  have  had 
great  respect  for  his  enthusiasm  and 
energy  in  promoting  the  best  for  this 
Nation. 

For  over  two  decades.  Sam  represent- 
ed the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
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Ohio  His  dedication  to  his  const  it  iien- 
cy  will  always  be  remembrrrd  and  will 
serve  a.'^  an  example  to  maris  of  the 
Members  of  this  body 

We  will  all  frel  the  lo.s-s  of  this  out- 
standinK  man,  and  nood  friend  of  ours, 
but  we  all  know  that  he  will  continue 
maintaininn  in  the  future  the  role  of 
public  leadership  that  has  so  dislin- 
flushed  him  in  the  past 

Because  of  his  contributions  to  a 
better  America  he  certainly  will 
always  he  an  asset  to  our  Nation. 

Tfuuik  vnu  • 


HON    PETER   H     KOSIMAYER 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

iiK  I  \\  IKiiHNU 

IN    rilh    Hii'sK  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

.\t<indiH/.  Drcrmhrr  1.  1980 

•  Mr  PAI'IhlKSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
97lh  Congre-ss  will  sorely  mis.s  the 
thoughtful  con.scientiousne.s.s  which 
Congres-sman  F*>rrER  Kostmayer  ha.s 
brought  to  this  House  during  the  pre 
vious  4  years  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
serve  with  PjriER  m  the  96th  Connress 
on  both  ttie  Interior  Committee  and 
the  Select  Commit te«"  on  Committees. 
In  both  committees  I  have  btnefitod 
from  the  msiRht-s  he  consistently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  issues  con 
frontinK  us  There  were  instances  in 
which  we  found  ours»'lves  in  disagree- 
ment, but  f*>rrER  is  always  more  than 
willing  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  an  ar 
Kument  His  contributions  on  behalf  of 
many  important  environmental  issues 
were  of  particular  benefit  'o  the  mem- 
b«-rs  of  the  IntiTior  Committee.  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surpri.sed  if  at  .some 
future  time  this  body  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  him  back  to  our 
ranks  again.* 


IHIHUlh:    K)  HON 
WII^ON 


KOHERT 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

"K  siir TH   '    ^HOI.INA 

IN   rUE  MOUSE  OK  KECHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  I9S0 

•  Mr  SF'F:NCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  botti  plea.sure  and  regret  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  one  of 
the  finest  Members  with  whom  I  have 
ever  served  The  retirement  of  Bob 
Wilson  after  28  years  of  unstinting 
.service  to  this  House,  this  Nation,  and 
the  41st  Oistrict  of  California  brings 
to  us  all  a  tremendous  loss.  But  his 
presence  in  piiliiic  imd  pruate  life  has 
without  fail  embodied  tfie  characteris- 
tics of  integrity,  compassion,  fairness, 
and  devotion  to  principle  and  duty 
which  do  indispensable  honor  to  this 
body  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
Bob  both  ;i.s  a  colleague  on  the  Armed 
S«'rvires  Commit  tec  and  to  share  with 
him  and  his  wife  Shirley  a  warm  per- 
sonal friendship    In  t  tie  course  of  his 
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distinguished  careei  in  tiiu^  k-aiiied  a 
rare  and  a  superior  (le^;rt  e  nl  ixpirtise 
in  all  area.s  of  defense  and  military  af- 
fairs And  most  iniportHiit  1> ,  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  apply  that  knowl- 
edge in  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  provide  her  with  the  strong 
defense  so  sorely  needed  in  these  peril 
ous  times. 

But  his  efforts  and  concerns  have 
been  broader  still,  extending  to  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  to  the 
human  individual  needs  of  our  mill 
tary  forces  and  their  families.  His  ac 
complishments  in  these  areas  have 
earned  him  continued  and  well-de- 
served recognition  including  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  A.ssociation  s 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  Legislative  Award 
and  the  Strom  Thurmond  Legislator 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  American 
Military  Retirees  Association. 

While  Bob  has  been  a  leader  in  my 
own  party  which  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  his  retirement,  his  even- 
handed  approach  has  earned  him  the 
universal  respect  of  his  colleagues  all 
across  the  political  and  philosophical 
.spectrum  And  he  has  achieved  that 
special  stature  of  a  man  of  action  who. 
at  the  same  time,  speaks  with  the 
stable  and  estimable  voice  of  reason. 

I  join.  I  am  sure,  with  all  of  his  col 
leagues  here  in  wishing  Bob  and  Shir- 
ley the  best  that  future  years  can 
bring.  And  I  thank  him  for  his  coun- 
.sel.  his  friendship,  and  an  example  of 
service  that  will  endure  as  a  standard 
for  all  of  us  who  remain. • 


Derrwher 
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TRIBITTE  TO  CHARLES  A    VANIK 

HON.  R.-\LPH  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  miss  the  dean  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion. He  has  been  a  good  legislator  and 
a  cherished  friend. 

Charley  Vanik  has  made  independ- 
ent judgment"  a  characteristic  that  is 
every  bit  as  much  a  trademark  of 
Charley  as  his  bow  tie. 

His  credibility  shines  as  an  example 
to  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation  will  be  lonp  remembered. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  NfrW  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Monday.  December  1.  1980 
m  Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker.  Sam 
Devine  has  been  a  leading  Member  of 
the  Congress  in  the  18  years  I  have 
served  here.  His  lo.ss  will  be  a  serious 
one  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  our  Nation. 

He  not  only  served  his  district  well 
as    a    Congressman,    but    served    the 


Members  here  well  :i.s  a  member  ol  the 
lead»'rship  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  an  organizer  of  important  groups 
of  Members  to  help  shape  the  course 
of  our  Nations  history  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  Congress  must  be  made  up  of 
strong  and  sound  men  and  women,  ex- 
actly tlH-  type  of  Representative  th£»t 
Sam  Devine  has  always  been.* 


FAREWELL  K  ) 
HII'RESENTATIVE  SAM  DEVINE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NKW    VI  IKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Decern  hi  r  l.  1980 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Spe.nker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  1..atta) 
for  arranging  this  time  this  evening  so 
that  we  might  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
league and  friend,  the  ^Miitleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr   Devine  i, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I_ 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  bidding 
farewell  to  Sam.  who  has  so  generously 
given  of  himself  and  his  talents  to 
serve  the  people  of  his  district,  and 
the  entire  Nation,  for  the  last  22  years 
as  a  Member  of  tlie  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sam"s  commitment  to  responsible 
fiscal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  his  belief  in  the  value  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  his 
dedication  to  reducing  unnecessary 
and  intrusive  regulations  have  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues.  His  ability  to  put  these 
principles  into  practice  has  been  dem- 
onstrated often  durinj.:  his  service  on 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, a  tenure  which  has  touched  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  ;i.s  Sam  worked 
to  reduce  the  interference  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  individual  lives. 

Congressman  Devines  exceptional 
contributions  in  his  capacity  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  F'oreign  Com- 
merce speak  for  ihemseKcs.  His  sense 
of  fairplay.  and  his  considerable  diplo- 
matic abilities.  ha\e  pla\ed  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  abilit.\  of  the  commit 
tee  to  move  hT'islalion  i  xpeditiously 
and  to  operate  in  liarmony 

Although  Sam's  many  friends  in  this 
House  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  we  Republicans  owe  him  a  spe- 
cial debt  of  gratitude  for  the  admira- 
ble leadi-rship  he  has  given  our  party. 
During  his  tenure  on  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  and  his  chairman 
ship  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence. Sam  consistentis  demonstrrted  a 
responsible  and  effective  style  of  lead- 
ership that  has  won  him  affection  and 
friendship  as  well  as  respect  from 
those  of  us  who  have  seen  first  hand 
hLs  fairness  and  understanding  in  car- 
rying out  his  various  and  sometimes 
demanding  responsibilities 

Sam  Devine  has  served  this  House, 
and  the  Nation,  with  a  sense  of  princi- 
ple and  a  dedication  of  purpose  which 
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December  5,  1980 

will  long  leave  its  mark  on  this  body.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  Sam 
and  his  family  our  best  wishes  for 
good  health,  happiness,  and  success  in 
whatever  new  endeavors  he  may 
pursue.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LUCIEN 
NEDZI 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  afford  us 
With  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  retiring  colleague  (Mr.  Nedzi).  I 
join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
LuciEN  Nedzi  well  and  in  thanking 
him  for  his  many  kindnesses  to  me 
during  the  time  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  this 
House. 

The  gentleman  has  been  an  able  leg- 
islator and  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ment IS  one  in  which  he  may  be  justly 
proud.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Commit 
tees  on  Armed  Services,  where  he 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  He  has 
chaired  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  the  equivalent  Subcom- 
mittee in  Hou.se  Administration. 

1  think  it  is  important  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  those 
committee  assignments  and  what  they 
say  about  Lucien  Nedzi.  These  are  not 
the  kinds  of  committee  assignments 
that  get  Members  on  network  news  or 
the  front  page.  What  they  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  plain  hard  work.  The  over- 
sight of  billions  of  dollars  .spent  by  the 
Pentagon  on  bases  and  other  facilities 
has  required  the  gentleman  to  invest 
countless  hours  in  highly  technical, 
but  vitally  important,  committee  work. 
It  is  a  job  that  he  had  done  well  and 
for  which  this  House  and  the  Nation 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  can  think  of  no  job  in  Congress 
more  thankless  than  the  oversight  of 
the  closing  and  realinement  of  mili- 
tary ba.ses.  But  it  is  work  that  he  has 
done  with  fairness  and  judgment  that 
has  won  him  the  esteem  of  all  of  us 
who  serve  here.  He  has  been  available 
to  every  Member  affected  by  any  Pen- 
tagon decision  and  has  always  bent 
over  backward  to  minimize  the  harm 
done  to  their  constituents.  But  he  has 
been  firm,  also,  in  insuring  the  most 
effective  use  of  defense  spending. 

In  the  wake  of  the  closing  of  a  major 
Navy  installation  in  my  district. 
LuciEN  Nedzi  came  to  Boston  to  talk 
with  my  constituents  and  look  over 
the  facilities  in  person.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  he  worked 
closely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  with  me.  Although  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  is  a  thing  of  the 
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past,  that  site  and  those  facilities  are 
in  partial  use  today  and  are  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  redevelopment  de- 
signed to  provide  military  and  civilian 
uses  that  have  significantly  curtailed 
the  economic  and  employment  conse- 
quences of  the  base  closing. 

His  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
have  been  equally  demanding.  This 
committee  requires  members  who  can 
handle  the  hard  work  of  managing 
this  complex  institution  in  a  responsi- 
ble and  efficient  manner.  He  has  han- 
dled these  responsibilities  with  sensi- 
tivity and  commonsense. 

As  the  senior  House  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  the 
gentleman  alternates  with  his  Senate 
counterpart  as  chairman.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  is  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement and  oversight  of  an  extraor- 
dinary institution.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  of  great  importance  to 
Congress  and  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  important  intellectual  resources. 
When  the  gentleman  accepted  this  as- 
signment, he  knew  how  much  work 
was  involved  and  he  knew  it  was  work 
for  which  he  would  receive  little 
notice  or  thanks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  men  like  Lucien 
I'Zedzi  who  make  Congress  work.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
this  House  without  his  kind.  For 
nearly  two  decades,  the  gentleman  has 
worked  tirelessely  for  his  constitutents 
in  Michigan.  He  has  worked  with 
equal  dedication  for  national  concerns, 
particularly  America's  defense.  But  I 
will  always  remember  Lucien  Nedzi 
best  for  his  quiet  dedication  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  willing- 
ness to  take  on  the  real  chores  of  this 
institution.  He  has  never  sought  praise 
or  thanks  for  this  work  and  has  been 
willing  to  take  his  own  satisfaction 
from  knowing  that  he  did  his  job  and 
he  did  it  well. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  finally 
having  this  opportunity  to  say:  "Thank 
you,  Lucien.  "# 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOB 
ECKHARDT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob 
EcKHARDT  is  One  of  those  statesmen 
who  turn  up  only  occasionally.  A  con- 
stant fighter  for  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  oppressed,  the  individual 
who  finds  himself  beset  by  a  system 
that  is  too  big  or  too  impersonal  to 
care.  Bob  Eckhardts  fine  lawyers 
mind  has  insured  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment by  our  Federal  laws  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

He  is  the  kind  of  a  watchdog  we 
need  to  insure  that  our  Nation  will 
continue  to  clean  up  the  environment, 
to   find   alternate  sources  of  energy. 
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and  to  prevent  greed  and  profit  from 
ruling  the  land. 

I  know  that  Bob  will  go  right  on 
working  toward  those  goals,  wherever 
he  might  choose  to  continue  that 
work,  but  I  cannot  help  but  be  sad 
that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  it  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTING  CALI- 
FORNIA DEMOCRATIC  DELEGA- 
TION   

HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia to  pay  tribute  to  those  of  our  Cali- 
fornia delegation  who  are  leaving  us 
after  years  of  service  and  will  not  be 
with  us  as  Members  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  five  Demo- 
crats from  our  delegation  who  will  not 
return.  There  is  nothing  which  I  can 
say  about  any  of  them  which  all  of  the 
Members  do  not  already  know  but  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
public  record  of  my  appreciation  for 
them. 

Bizz  Johnson,  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict, was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance to  me  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress 10  years  ago.  Bizz  and  I  had 
some  experiences  in  common  since 
both  of  us  had  served  at  one  time  in 
the  California  Senate.  I  knew  Bizz 
Johnson  by  reputation  long  before  I 
came  to  Washington  and  I  can  only 
say  that  in  real  life  he  exceeded  his 
excellent  reputation. 

Bizz  Johnson  has  rendered  an  awful 
lot  of  good  to  our  country  as  well  as  to 
California.  Drawing  upon  a  varied 
background,  and  through  his  experi- 
ence as  a  resident  of  the  beautiful 
foothills  and  mountain  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
tecting our  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing the  Lake  Tahoe  basin,  improving 
and  protecting  our  water  supply,  de- 
veloping parks  and  recreational  areas 
and  many  other  national  treasures 
which  wUl  be  enjoyed  by  future  gen- 
erations for  a  long  time  to  come.  His 
contributions  to  our  country  and  to 
California  are  monumental  and  we  are 
all  grateful  that  he  has  served  here  in 
Washington. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
his  loyal  wife,  Albra,  for  sharing  Bizz 
with  us  for  all  of  these  years.  I  know- 
that  he  could  not  have  done  his  job 
had  it  not  been  for  her  constant  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

Jim  Corman,  from  the  2Ist  District, 
who  for  more  than  20  years  has  repre- 
sented a  part  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  is  another  member  of  our  dele- 
gation whom  we  will  all  miss. 
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Jim  was  a  lawyer  by  traininK  and 
practice  before  he  came  to  WashinK- 
ton.  He  also  had  previous  leKi.slative 
experience  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  for  a  period  of  time  following 
his  release  from  active  duty  with  the 
US.  Marine  Corps  after  World  War  II 

Here  in  the  Congress  Jim  was  first  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  then  later  was  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  where 
he  has  been  one  of  the  senior  mem 
bers  in  recent  years.  The  people  of 
America  will  long  be  grateful  for  the 
work  which  Jim  performed  as  chair 
man  of  the  subcommittee  having  juris 
diction  over  public  welfare  within  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  He  had 
the  courage  to  handle  legislation 
which  he  felt  was  right  and  would 
benefit  the  greatest  number  of  ptKiple. 
even  though  the  subject  of  welfare 
was  unpopular  and  ccxst  him  many 
votes  in  the  recent  election  in  which 
he  was  not  returned  to  the  Congre-ss 

PYom  our  31st  District  of  California 
C'HARi.iE  Wilson  is  also  leaving  us 
With  Charlik  as  with  Bi7j:  Johnson  I 
shared  common  background  whicfi  has 
made  our  relationship  a  most  pleasant 
one  Chari.es  H.  Wilson  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  m  1962  having  previously 
s<'rved  in  the  California  Assembly  We 
share  many  mutual  a<-<iuaintances  and 
had  a  similar  background  of  legislative 
e.xperienct'  and  I  was  quick  to  look  to 
turn  for  advice  and  suggestions  when 
first  I  came  to  the  Congress. 

Chaki.ik  Wilson  has  done  extremely 
good  work  m  legislation  regulating  the 
op«'ration  of  the  US  I'ostal  Service 
He  has  looked  into  serious  problems  of 
inefficient  management  of  the  Postal 
S«'rvice  and  is  credited  with  compel 
ling  that  operation  tt)  modernize  many 
of  Its  pr(M'edures  m  order  to  make  it 
better  .serve  the  public  need  F'rior  to 
Charlik  Wilson.  I  doubt  ttiat  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  ever  made 
the  effort  to  visit  major  post  (jffice 
.service  centers  at  the  midnight  hour 
during  the  Christmas  rush  I  know 
Charlie  not  only  did  that  but  brought 
about  a  lot  of  needed  reforms  as  well 

I  wish  him  anti  his  lovely  wife.  Bok. 
the  greatest  happiness  in  their  future 
endeavors. 

PYom  the  California  35th  Dir.trict. 
my  own  immediate  neighbor  to  the 
east,  we  have  Jim  Li.ovn  who  has  been 
with  lis  for  6  years 

Jim    was   elected    from    that    district 
after  it   was  restructured  by  the  Cali 
forma    Supreme    Court    in    1973      The 
35th  has  always  t)een  regarded  as  a  po 
litically  marginal  district   and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  other  than  Jim  Lloyd  could 
have    b«'en    elected    from    tfiere    as    a 
D«'mo<Tat    He  always  had  a  very  diffi 
cult  campaign,  enormous  quantities  of 
money  were  brought  in  by  the  opposi 
tion  in  an  effort  to  defeat  him  but  Jim 
always   managed    to   *in    until   caught 
up  in  the  1980  Reagan  laiuLslide 

Jim  Lloyd  is  much  too  young  to  quit 
public  service  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
continue  his  political  work  and  will 
soon  find  another  avenue  in  which  to 
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serve  our  country  When  it  comes  to 
serving  our  country  Jim  Lloyd  is  not  a 
new  hand.  As  a  Navy  fighter  pilot 
during  his  first  career  he  established 
an  enviable  record  of  achievement  and 
while  in  tfie  Congress,  serving  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  because  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  naval  oper 
ations  and  particularly  of  naval  avi 
alion 

Jim  Lloyd  and  his  wife  Jackie  have 
always  operated  as  a  team  as  do  my 
wife  Candy  and  I  Perhaps  that  is  why 
I  have  felt  such  a  close  identification 
with  Jim.  I  wish  them  both  the  great 
est  of  happiness. 

LiciNEL  Van  Deerlin  from  Califor 
mas  42d  District  is  completing  his  9th 
term  in  office  as  is  Charlie  Wilson 
The  4  2d  District  is  in  San  Diego 
County  and  includes  what  is  probably 
the  most  delightful  climate  in  Amer 
ica  As  a  result  of  that,  and  the  fact 
that  it  IS  an  area  with  many  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  installations,  it  is  the  re- 
tirement area  for  numerous  people 
from  the  armed  services.  Van,  a 
Dem(H-rat,  has  carried  that  district  by 
hugt'  majorities  during  all  of  the  years 
of  his  tenure  until  the  Reagan  land 
slide  of  1980  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  the  district  has  a  large  mill 
tary  population  and  is  correspondingly 
very  conservative  in  its  point  of  view  I 
have  always  attributed  Vans  ability 
to  be  elected  by  huge  majorities  to  th»- 
fact  that  he  has  been  such  a  diligent 
Congressman,  tak'ng  excellent  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  rigfit 
to  be  his  own  man.  to  think  his  own 
thought,s.  and  to  follow  people  orient 
ed  policies  m  nil  of  his  legislatuc 
Work  Most  of  us  think  of  Van  a.s  b»'ing 
a  progressive  liberal  He  held  on  to 
that  identification  and  followed  tho.se 
policies  despite  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
trict was  very  conser\ati\e  in  compost 
tion  It  was  his  diligence  and  hard 
work,  plus  his  warm  and  outgoing  per 
.sonality,  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his 
wife  Mary  Jo,  which  kept  Van  in  the 
forefront  of  politics  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  United  States 

As  was  everyone  el.se.  I  \». ,i>  surprised 
and  astounded  wlui!  he  ilul  iint  prevail 
in  the  1980  election  I  knoiA  that  Van 
has  much  rmin-  to  offer  and  I  wish 
him  and  Mary  Jo  the  greatest  of  hap 
pint>.ss  I  thank  them  for  their  service 
to  our  country,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  liiat  we  will  sorely  miss  them  in 
the  next  Congress.* 


IN   MKMORY   OF  .SPh:AKKR  JOHN 
McCORMACK 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKl.MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WrdTiesdarj.  Decc"iher  .?.  19S0 

•  Mr  STKKD  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  here  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  at  the  beginning  of  1949.  John 
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McCormack  already  was  majority 
leader  and  one  of  long  standing. 

He  gave  me  many  opportunities  to 
participate  in  specific  legislation  as 
well  as  matters  of  general  concern  to 
the  House.  As  chairman  of  a  small 
business  subcommittee  I  conducted 
hearings  in  his  home  city  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  made  a  substantive 
contribution 

I  was  proud  to  be  among  the  first 
Members  to  endorse  him  for  Speaker 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rayburn  in 
1961,  and  throughout  his  tenure  in 
that  office,  the  second  longest  in  our 
history,  we  enjoyed  a  warm  relation- 
ship 

He  was  pleasant  to  work  with,  a  man 
who  listened  well  and  who  when  he 
made  decisions  stood  b.\  them  as  firm 
and  final 

After  witnessing  the  manifestation 
of  his  fellow  Bostonians  at  the  time  of 
his  funeral  last  week.  I  can  attest  to 
the  strength  of  tfie  legend  that  John 
McCormack  built  in  his  lifetime  and 
which  will  continue.  Few  public  serv- 
ant's have  held  such  a  warm  and  well- 
loved  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  con- 
st it  uents.« 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  uige 
every  party  to  this  dispute  to  seek 
compromise  now  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
appeal  to  everyone  involved  to  act 
quickly  to  save  these  men's  lives.* 


TRAGKDY  IN  NORTHERN 
IRKIJVND 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

•  If     I'K.NNSYI  V*NM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Drcembcr  5.  19H0 

•  Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  the  hunger  strike  in  tfie  Maze 
Prison  in  Northern  Ireland  near  Bel- 
fast. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  longstanding  grievances 
of  the  parties  involved  in  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  Clearly,  the  com- 
plexities of  this  conflict  will  not  yield 
to  simple  or  quick  solutions  Any  solu- 
tions will  be  arrived  at  only  after  cool- 
headed,  objective  debate,  and  after 
long  hours  of  hard  work.  Much  prog 
ress  has  been  made  in  recent  years: 
Fhe  British  presence  has  diminished, 
and  the  violence  on  all  sides  has  been 
grea'ly  reduced.  For  this  we  are 
thankful,  yet  we  still  have  far  to  go. 

The  hunger  strike  at  the  Maze 
Prison  symbolizes  the  conflicts  and 
the  h;i/ards  on  the  road  to  justice  and 
a  final  peace.  There  are  at  present 
seven  men  in  the  Maze  prison  refusing 
all  food.  They  have  been  fasting  since 
October  27  and  their  health  is  by  now 
beginning  to  deteriorate  quite  .serious- 
ly. As  a  result,  tensions  are  rising 
through  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
death  of  any  of  these  prisoners  is  cer 
tain  to  be  accompanied  by  renewed 
violence 

This  need  not  occur    Th»'  clas-sifica 
tion   of  seven   men   as  common   crimi 
nals  rather  than  as  political  prisoners 
IS  no  cause  to  add  their  names  to  the 
long   list   of   those   who   have   already 
lost  their  lives  there. 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MONTGOMERY.  ALA..  BUS  BOY 
COTT  

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  25lh  anniversary  of  Rosa 
Parks'  courageous  defiance  of  legal- 
ized .segregation  by  refusing  to  relin- 
quish her  seat  on  a  public  bus  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.  Her  insistence  upon 
human  dignity  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  this  country  which  reverber- 
ated into  a  national  nonviolent  move- 
ment for  racial  justice.  Her  actions  led 
to  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  and 
the  national  prominence  of  its  leader. 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
who  would  soon  find  himself  at  the 
helm  of  a  burgeoning  civil  right.s 
movement,  nationwide.  Without  her 
stand.  It  IS  probable  that  this  country's 
civil  rights  movement  might  not  have 
been  so  thorough,  successful,  and 
peaceful. 

The  struggle  for  civil  rights  has  been 
one  of  the  noblest  causes  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting 
that  V.V  commemorate  the  beginning 
of  that  movement  both  as  a  landmark 
event  and  as  an  act  of  personal  cour- 
age.* ^_^^^^ 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  HAM- 
PERED BY  GOVERNMENT  REG- 
ULATION 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

t>y  NKW  .IKK SKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  American  medicine  has  made 
tremendous  progress  during  the  past 
few  years,  there  are  still  .serious  prob- 
lems in  health  care,  some  of  them  the 
result  of  Federal  Government  regula- 
tions 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Mr.  Harry  Schwartz  which  appeared 
in  the  December  8.  1980.  edition  of 
Newsweek.  The  article  accurately  de- 
.scribes  how  Government  regulations 
have  fostered  mediocrity  and  re 
pres.sed  excellence  in  American  medi- 
cine. The  article  follows; 

At  his  first  po.st-election  pre.ss  conference, 
president-elect  Reagan  said  he  welcomed 
"input"  and  ideas  from  all  Americans.  So 
tiere  goe.s 

Mb    President  ELECT   When  you  are  inau 
gurated  next  Januar.v.  you  will  become  the 
oldest  elected  President  in  American  histo 
ry    All  of  us.  regardle.s.s  of  age.  live  only  a 
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.second  away  from  eternity.  But  at  your  age. 
the  actuarial  tables  show  that  your  chances 
of  needing  expert  care  against  serious  ill- 
ness are  substantially  higher  than  if  you 
were  only  49  or  even  59  years  old.  Therefore 
the  issue  of  medical-care  quality  must  mean 
more  personally  to  you  than  it  did  to  such 
youngsters  as  Jimmy  Carter  and  John  F 
Kennedy. 

First  the  good  news:  by  all  the  usual  crite- 
ria, the  American  people  are  healthier  now 
than  ever  Ijefore  in  history.  The  number  of 
senior  citizens  in  the  United  States  is 
mounting  rapidly,  and  many  of  those  senior 
citizens  can.  like  you.  enjoy  life  to  the  hilt. 
Many  diseases  that  used  to  be  mass  killers 
or  mass  cripplers— diphtheria,  cholera,  tu 
berculosis.  polio— are  now  at  most  minor 
causes  of  illness  or  death.  The  death  rates 
a.ssociated  with  some  of  the  degenerative 
diseases  of  advanced  age— notably  heart  dis 
ease  and  stroke— have  t>een  declining.  And 
the  Nation  now  has  more  physicians  and 
more  hospitals  than  ever  before. 

Now  the  bad  news:  despite  the  great  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  medicine,  there 
are  still  serious  problems,  some  of  them  the 
result  of  Federal  government  policies. 

Care:  A  word  about  my  credentials  for  of- 
fering you  suggestions  in  this  field.  These 
past  25  years  my  family  has  had  more  sen 
ous  illness  than  more  than  99  percent  of 
American  families.  We've  had  to  struggle 
with  damaged  hearts,  blocked  blood  sys 
tems.  brain  tumors  and  emotional  problems. 
More  than  one  doctor  has  suggested  that  if 
there  were  any  justice  my  wife  and  I  should 
be  awarded  honorary  M.D.'s  as  recognition 
of  what  wevc  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
rather  than  through  books. 

Much  American  medicine  is  absolutely 
first  rate.  I've  learned.  My  father  died  at  76 
of  a  heart  condition,  and  my  oldest  son  died 
at  36  of  a  brain  tumor.  But  both  received 
lopnotch  meaical  care  that  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  years  of  high-quality  and  zeslful 
life  even  while  terminally  ill.  And  my  re- 
maining children  are  alive  only  because  of 
what  physicians  were  able  to  do  for  them  in 
their  dire  need. 

But  American  medicine  can  be  improved 
In  part  that's  because  medical  knowledge  is 
still  inadequate.  As  President  you  can  do 
something  about  that  by  supporting  medical 
research  generously. 

The  core  of  the  problems  you  should  be 
aware  of  is  the  way  in  which  the  Federal 
government  hinders  physicians  from  doing 
as  much  as  they  might  to  help  sick  people. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  for 
example,  regularly  denies  Americans  access 
to  important  drugs  whose  use  is  routine  in 
Western  Europe.  British  medical  journals 
show  open  contempt  for  American  medical 
textbooks  because  those  texts  retain  obso 
lete  "  therapies  American  doctors  must  use 
because  they  are  denied  important  pharma- 
ceuticals. A  BrilLsh  cardiologist  I  know 
maintains  that  LInited  States  treatment  of 
certain  types  of  heart  trouble  would  be  con 
sidered  malpractice  in  England  where  key 
drugs  like  verapamil  and  nifedipine  can  be 
used,  unlike  in  this  country,  where  their  ev- 
eryday iLse  IS  illegal. 

This  past  decade  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  its  prede- 
cessor, HEW.  have  often  seemed  inclined  to 
deny  Americans  some  of  the  key  results  of 
recent  medical  progress.  In  my  oldest  son's 
ea.llant  battle  against  his  brain  tumor,  a  key 
and  essential  weapon  for  his  doctors  was  the 
CAT  scanner.  There  is  now  general  recogni- 
tion that  this  machine  is  the  most  impor 
tant  advance  in  medical  diagnosis  since  the 
original  discovery  of  the  X-ray.  Yet  HHS 
has  waged  what  amounted  to  almost  a  holy 
war  against  the  CAT  scanner.  Three  things 
have  happened  as  a  result  of  that  mi.sguided 
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crusade  many  American  hospitals  and  local- 
ities that  need  CAT  scanners  still  do  not 
have  them:  the  company  that  invented  CAT 
scanners  suffered  essential  bankruptcy  And 
other  companies  and  inventors  working  on 
more  advanced  equipment  have  in  effect 
been  notified  that  the  United  States  is 
against  technological  progress  in  medicine 
that  cosus  more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars 
a  machine. 

Vigor:  In  the  same  vein,  only  a  few 
months  ago  HHS  Secretary  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  announced  that  her  department  will 
no  longer  routinely  pay  for  heart  trans- 
plants, though  Stanford  University  surgeon 
Norman  Shumway  demonstrated  years  ago 
that  this  technique  can  save  many  desper- 
ately ill  patients  and  restore  them  to  vigor 
and  even  employment.  Ironically.  Mrs. 
Harris  took  this  step  at  a  lime  when  in  Brit- 
ain there  has  been  a  popular  revolt  against 
the  British  Governments  stinginess  in  this 
area.  In  1980  popular  and  foundation  sub- 
scriptions t«  hospitals  have  made  it  possible 
for  British  surgeons  to  do  a  record  number 
of  heart  transplants 

Finally,  government  policy  this  past 
decade  seems  to  have  tieen  aimed  at  foster- 
ing mediocrity  and  repressing  excellence. 
One  tactic  has  been  the  drive  for  fee  equal- 
ization, an  effort  that  seeks  to  penalize  the 
superb  physician  who  charges  more  because 
he  is  worth  more  Another  tactic  has  been 
government  subsidization  of  so-called  (and 
misnamed  i  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions, which  achieve  economies  by  sharply 
limiting  patients'  choice  in  selecting  a  sur- 
geon or  other  specialist  for  serious  illness  A 
third  tactic  has  t>een  government  emphasis 
on  turning  out  masses  of  primary  physicians 
who  are  overtrained  for  the  minor  ailments 
that  dominate  their  practice  Simultaneous- 
ly, highly  trained  and  highly  skilled  medical 
specialists  who  can  handle  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  have  tieen  made  to  feel  unwel- 
come and  superfluous. 

These  are  issues  that  a  concerned  Presi- 
dent could  influence  positively  Good  luck 
and  good  health  to  you.  Mr.  President-elect. 
as  you  prepare  to  assume  your  enormous 
new  responsibilities  and  duties.* 


JOHN  McCORMACK 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
McCormack  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1965. 
I  still  cherish  the  picture  of  my  swear- 
ing in  with  him.  Speaker  McCormack 
was  a  tough,  but  genial,  man  who  was 
always  approachable  and  accommodat 
ing,  which  was  much  appreciated  by 
minority  Members  in  those  lonely 
days  of  being  down  by  a  2-to-l  ratio. 

The  Speaker  exhibited  great 
breadth  of  chara^'ter  from  enjoyable 
wit  to  biting  satire  and  his  occasional 
presentations  on  the  floor  were  always 
looked  forward  to  as  an  event  to  be 
witnessed.  One  striking  thing  I  re- 
member most  was  the  devotion  hLs 
wife  and  he  shared  throughout  their 
years  in  Washington. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  have 
shared  a  moment  in  American  historv 
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with  John  MrCormack.  thr  Rrnth-man 
from  Massachu.srtl.s  » 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  (-Ai.iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Drc*'mber  J,  t9S0 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  my  dislin 
guished  friend  and  colleague.  Lud 
Ashley  of  Ohio  H  ever  there  was  a 
man  born  to  public  service,  it  wa.s  I.vd 
Hi.s  family  s  tradition  of  .such  service 
dates  back  to  Civil  War  days 

To  recount  Lud's  many  achieve 
ment.s  in  a  congressional  career  span 
ning  24  years  would  take  far  too  long 
His  expertise  in  the  areas  of  budget,  fi 
nance,  and  urban  affairs  are  well 
known  to  this  body 

During  the  95th  Congress  in  my  role 
as    chairman    of    the    Committee    on 
Public    Works    and    Trarisportation.    I 
was  able  to  ob.serve  firsthand  the  work 
of  l.iiD  Ashij:y  as  cfiairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc    Energy    Committee.    His    was    a 
monumental    task     He    was    not    only 
dedicated  and  tireless,  but   he  was  re 
markably   able   to   meld   widely   diver 
gent     viewpoints     into     the     National 
Energy  C'onservation  Policy  Act    This 
was    a    landmark    piece    of    legislation 
and  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  determi 
nation,    wide  ranging    knowledge,    fair 
ness.  and  .sensitivity  of  l.iiD  Ashley 

As  he  prepares  to  end  his  many 
years  of  congressional  .service.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  the 
Ashley  family  much  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.  His  loss  to  this  Chamber 
will  be  de«'ply  felt  His  unique  cxper 
tise  and  statesmanship  ifavt-  behind  a 
large  void  to  be  filled  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSO: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  rise  today  to  participate  in  this  spe 
cial  order  for  our  retiring  colleague. 
Ray  Roberts.  This  t)ody  shall  muss 
him  greatly. 

Ray  Roberts  has  developed  a  repu 
tation  in  his  18  years  here  as  an  expert 
on  water  resources  issues  and  issues 
relating  to  veterans.  He  chaired  a  sub 
committee  on  water  resources  and  is 
leaving  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  In  both 
positions,  he  provided  strong  leader 
ship  and  expertise  for  the  Memtwrs  of 
this  iKxly. 

I  regret  that  he  will  not  be  with  us 
in  the  next  Congress  but  I  wanted  to 
wish  him  well  in  retirement.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iHi-:  prf:ss   not  immune  from 

CRITICISM 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  liriiRc,  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  McDonald  Mr  Speaker,  m 
my  previous  report.  I  outlined  a  prob 
lem  all  of  us  as  public  figures  face 
from  time  to  time  with  irresponsible 
members  of  the  press.  Following  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  liberal  mind  .set 
which  faces  conslitutionalist,s  many 
times  when  they  fir  memb<-rs  of  their 
staff  are  interviewed  or  wtien  articles 
are  written  about  thnn  from  public 
documents 

On  October   1«.   1980.  Tommy  Toles. 
my  pre.ss  .secretary,  was  interviewed  by 
Henry  Ea.son.  a  staff  writer  for  the  At 
lanta  Constitution   regarding  my  F'ed 
eral      Election     Commission      reports. 
Ea.son  said   he  planned  to  do  similar 
stories  on  each  member  of  the  Georgia 
delegation    Toles.   as   Eason    later  ad 
mitted.     answjTfd     all      his     inquiries 
truthfully    and    in    full.    However,    fol 
lowing  arc  some  of  the  biased  portions 
of  the  story  written  by  Eason  and  pub 
lished  in  the  October  17.   1980  edition 
of  th»'  Atlanta  Constitution 

•  •  •  tfS  Rep  I^rry  McDonald,  a  tit-or 
Kia  UcmiKTat  and  member  of  the  John 
Birch  S<xu-t  V 

*  •  *  thf  Marietta  <-(inKrt\ssman.  who  ha.s 
rj-cently  held  I  he  post  of  war  mini.stfr"  in 
the  shadow  Koverntiit-nl  nf  ;i  ciialil  imi  nf 
ultra  roiLs«T\ all vf'.s 

A-skftl  Thuniday  if  iic  wa.s  aware  of  the 
Marietta  conKressman  .s  reactionary  political 
po.stures    •   •   • 

Mcl><inald  *  *  •  has  aligned  hinrtself  in  the 
pa-st  with  such  various  riKht  wlnx  dictators 
a.s  •  *  *  the  late  Nicaranuan  Cjeiierali.s-simo 
Ana.stasJo  Somo/ji 

In    Keneral.    ttie    congressman    "  '  *    pro 

motes  a  big  business  economic  philo.sophy 

•  •  • 

He    ha.s   •  •  •   railed   Sen     Jo«-   McCarthy, 
the  19.S()s  red  baiter,     a  real  hero 
McDonald  could  not  t>e  rea<tied  Thursday 

•  •  • 

Among  hi.s  most  recent  economic  actions 
has  tx'en  the  promotion  in  t"ongre.s.s  of  legis 
lation  that  would  increase  I  tie  value  of 
silver  Coincidentally.  McDonald  i.s  an  a.vso 
dale  of  fellow  Bircher  Bunker  Hunt    •  •  • 

You  wouldn't  know  it  from  these 
biased  sentences,  but  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  story  was  that  my  public  FEC 
report.s  showed  that  my  campaign 
iiappened  to  be  using  a  political  con 
suiting  firm  which  was  also  doing  con 
suiting  work  for  then  candidate  and 
now  President  elect  Ronald  Reagan 
The  story  also  failed  to  point  out  that 
that  same  consulting  firm  was  also 
doing  work  for  a  number  of  other  po- 
litical candidates.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  thought  we  still  had  a  somewhat 
free  enterprise  system  in  this  country 
where  one  could  obtain  the  products 
and  services  one  needs  without  consul- 
tation with  the  liberal  media  before- 
hand. 

My  press  secretary,  some  time  after 
the  article,  contacted  Eason  to  point 
out  the  obvious  bias  in  his  story.  Fol- 
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lowing  are  a  few  excerpLs— edited  for 
brevity     from  their  conversation 

Toles  I  do  fail  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  which  .says  and  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society  As  you 
know,  Congre.ssman  McDonald  Is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  ronservative  groups,  includ 
ing  American  C"on.MTvatlve  t'nion.  Amen 
cans  for  Constitutional  Action  Coiiser\ative 
Caucus  and  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 

Eason  I  will  tell  you  what  my  rea.son  was 
for  doing  tiiat  It  us  an  extreme  conservative 
group 

Toles  Isn't  It  your  opinion  that  it  is  an 
extreme  right  wing"  organization'' 

Eason    Yeah   I  b<  ileve  it  is 

ToLES  Isn  t  the  prop«'r  place  for  opinion 
on  the  editorial  page  rather  than  m  a  news 
story? 

Eason  Its  my  opinion— but  It's  also  a 
matter  of  tact 

Toles   What  make^  it  extreme'' 

Eason   1  al.so  lia\e  an  opinion  on  that 

TolES   What  makes  it  extreme' 

Eason  lin  not  sure  I  iia\e  any  interest  in 
debating  the  semantics  of  ttiat  I  ga\f  you 
my  opinion  as  to  why  I  used  tiiat  particu- 
lar designation 

ToLr.s  But  that  i.s  .still  a  matter  of  opinion 
though,  isn't  if 

Eason  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  people 
wtio  contend  that  that  s  not  an  extreme 
right  wing  organization''  I  would  find  that 
hard  to  believe  It  s  a  generally  regarded 
opinion  of  practically  anybody  that  I  know 
that  It  is  an  extreme  rigtit  wing  organiza 
tion 

Toles   You're  stating  that  a.s  a  fact  ■ 

ElASON.  Yes. 

Toles    The  next  thing  you  said    He  wa*; 
war  minister  '  In  a  shadow  government  of  a 
coalition   of    ultra-conservatives     What    wa.s 
t  hat  in  reference  to'' 

Kason  To  tiie  statement  ttial  we  have 
from  your  people  about  two  or  three  years 
ago  that  he  wa.s  named  the  war  minister  or 
defen.se  minister  of  this  coalition  of  ultra 
con.servali\es 

Toles   Is  that  what  WE  .said:" 

Eason   In  our  files 

Toles.  Is  that  what  Wh:  .said' 

Eason    That  is  an  approximation 

ToLE-s  Would  you  call  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  Harold  Brown     war  minuster'' " 

Eason   Well  you  can  be  called  that,  yes 

Toles  Do  you  ordinarily  call  ium  that 
when  you  write  a  story  atiout  him'' 

Eason   You  can 

roLEs   Have  you  ever  done  if 

Eason  Not  to  my  recollection  but  you  can 
do  that 

Toixs   Why  not' 

Eason    l*)ok.  I  iia\c  no  interest  in  debat 
mg   these   things   with   you.   If   you   have   a 
problem  with  the  story,  then  you  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor 

ToLES  The  next  ttiing  you  said  Asked 
Thursday  if  he  was  aware  of  the  Marietta 
congre.s.sman  s  reactionary  political  philos- 
ophies" Now  to  me.  thus  is  a  buzz  word.  If 
you  had  .said  Asked  Thursday  if  he  was 
aware  of  tlie  Marietta  congre.ssman  s  politi- 
cal postures,    that  s  one  thing 

Eason   Now  that  s  your  opinion! 

Toles    Well,  isn  t  it  your  opinion  they're 
reactionary'' 

Eason  That's  my  judgment. 

Toles  Isn  t  that,  at  the  same  time,  an 
opinion  in  a  news  story  •  •  •  ? 

Eason  You'll  have  to  make  that  decision 
yourself 

I'm  not  here  to  answer  your  questions. 

Toles  Oh''  In  other  words,  you  get  to  ask 
us  all  the  questions? 

Eason   That's  right 

Toles  And  we  don't  get  to  ask  you  any 
questions'" 


" 
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Eason  That  s  right  That's  my  job.  It's 
not  the  congressman's  job  or  the  congress 
man  s  press  secretary's  to  call  and  interview 
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reporters. 

ToLES   We  don't  have  the  right  to  ask  you 
why 

Eason  (interrupting]  Sure  you  do.  Listen, 
you're  t)egging  the  issue. 

Toles   You  flatly  slated  In  the  story  that 
the   congressman's    political    postures    were 
"reactionary."  It's  not  attributed  to  anyone 
whatsoever. 
Eason  It's  a  statement  of  fact. 
Toles.  In  your  opinion 
Eason   A  matter  of  fact 
Toles    You  talk  about     right  wing  dicta 
tors     and   you   said     the   late   Nicaraguan 
GeneralLssimo  Anastasio  Somoza  "  Why  was 
that  term  used'' 

Eason    Because   he   was  the   head   of  his 
armed  services  as  well  as  being  head  of  the 
clMlian  government    When  you  are  head  of 
the  armed  services  and  the  civilian  govern 
ment 
Toles   You're  a    generalissimo?  " 
Eason   When  you  are  a  uniformed  general 
of  your  armed  .services  at   the  same  time 
that  you  are  head  of  your  civil  government 
then  that  is  called  a  generalissimo.  There's 
nothing  you  can  do  about  that 

Toles    You   refer   to   him  (Somoza)  as  a 
"right  wing  dictator." 
Eason   I  think  that  s  pretty  clear. 
Toles   Are  dictators  elected? 
Eason    Depends  on  whether  or  not  they 
allow  other  political  parties  to  participate  In 
the  process 

Toles     What    if    international    observers 
said  the  election  wa.s  fair  and  honest? 

Eason.  I  really  dont  care  what  they  say 
about  the  election.  It's  of  no  interest  to  me. 
Toles.  The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is 
you  say  he  Ls  a  dictator.  And  yet  he  was 
elected  in  elections  that  were  fair  and 
honest  Jimmy  Carter  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  but  I  don't  find  you  calling  him  "gen 
erallssimo  " 

Eason  Is  Jimm.\  Carter  a  uniformed  gen 
eraP 

ToLxs  There  is  no  mention  about  uni 
forms  in  the  storv 

Eason  Well.  I  know  but  this  is  what  con- 
tributes to  what  you  would  ha\e  called  edi 
tonal  opinion 

Toi.es  Why  couldn  t  you  have  called  him 
presidenf 

Eason  Because  he  was  more  than  presi 
dent.  That  would  have  been  to  imply  that 
he  was  duly  elected  in  free  elections. 

Toles  Were  you  aware  that  La  Prensa, 
the  opposition  newspaper,  was  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  country  and,  up  until  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  war,  was  allowed  to 
publish  freely' 

Eason  Thats  got  nothing  to  do  with  op 
position  political  parties. 

Toles  Well,  it  was  head  of  the  opposition 
and  the  opposition  Conser\aIivc  Party  was 
guaranteed  40  percent  of  tlie  seats  in  the 
national  a.ssembly 

Eason     Listen,   I   know    thats  the   opposi 
tion   that    was  tolerated    There  were  other 
political  parties  that  were  not  tolerated. 
Toles.  Such  as:" 
Eason  Beg  your  pardon? 
Toles  Such  as"" 

Eason  I^ook.  I  havent  got  the  time  to  ge' 
into  all  the  details  with  you 

Toi.Es    You  said  that     McDonald  usually 
promotes  a  big  business  economic  phllosci 
phy."  How  did  you  arri\e  at  thaf 
Eason.  Based  on  his  voting  record 
ToLEs.  Specifically'' 

Eason  Well,  he's  given  these  incredibly 
hish  ratings  by  the  TJ.S  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Round  Table  and  all  these  busi- 
ness groups  for  voting  their  way  tremendous 
numbers  of  times. 


ToLES.  How  about  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  which  gives 
him  high  ratings? 

Eason.  Well,  he  may  vote  for  them  as  well 
but  he  certainly  has  obtained  the  favor  of 
the  organizations  that  are  made  up  to  a  geat 
extent  by  big  business. 

ToLEs.  By  which  you  mean  the  Round 
Table  and  Chamber  of  Cotmnerce? 

Eason.    Yeah,    they're    very    much    con 
trolled  by  big  business. 

ToLES.  Your  are  aware,  of  course,  that  he 
voted  against  the  Chrysler  bailouf 
Eason.  Well,  he  may  have. 
Toles.  Wouldn't  that  be  quite  a  signifi- 
cant vote? 

Eason.  Depends  on  whether  or  not  that 
would  run  counter  to  other  political  philos- 
ophies that  he  has.  Who  knows  exactly  whv 
he  did  it  but  it  could  easily  have  run 
counter  to  other  t)eliefs  that  he  holds.  Isn't 
that  a  fair  assumption? 
Toles.  No. 

Eason.  So  he  votes  against  big  business' 
Toles.  I  think  it's  quite  obvious  that  his 
voting  record  shows  that  he  has  voted  for 
free  enterprise  and  against  monopoly  cap- 
italism, against  monopoly  government.  I 
would  safely  say  that  he  is  not  a  proponent 
of  big  business"  in  the  contemporary  sense 
of  the  word. 

You  refer  to  Joe  McCarthy  as  a    1950s  red 
baiter." 

Eason.  I  guess  you're  going  to  say  that's  a 
matter  of  opinion  too. 

ToLEs  I'm  asking  what  does  a  "red-baiter" 
do' 

Eason.  I  can't  t)elieve  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

Toles.    Well.    Id    just    like    to    have    an 
answer. 
Eason.  That  s  what  he  was. 
Toles.  Your  opinion.  Again. 
Eason.  No.  It's  a  matter  of  fact. 
Toles.  There's  no  question  in  your  mind 
that  there  can  be  any  question  (of  Eason's 
statement). 
Eason.  No.  not  at  all! 

Toles.  The  next  thing  you  say  near  the 
end  of  the  story  that  McDonaltJ  could  not 
be  reached  Thursday."  You  called  me. 

Eason.  Let  me  give  you  the  explanation 
for  that.  See  I  wasn't  even  sure  that  I  was 
going  to  write  a  story  until  I  looked  into  all 
the.se  things.  I  wanted  to  get  his  comment- 
after  I  had  made  a  decision  to  write  a 
story  — I  tried  several  numbers  to  get  a  hold 
of  him  but  couldn't. 

Toles.  Did  you  not  ask  me.  though,  in 
regard  to  thi  congressman's  philosophy— 
and  I  am  his  press  spokesman  authorized  to 
speak  for  him- whether  (his  political  con- 
sultants) they  were  basically  compatible? 
Eason   You  did. 

Toles.  But  there's  no  mention  in  the  story 
that  you  even  talked  with  me  or  questioned 
a  member  of  his  staff  or  anything. 

Eason.  Well,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  the 
story.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  used  but 
cut  out  for  purposes  of  space  not  out  of  any 
sinister  reason. 
Toles  You  said  he  introduced  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  value  of  silver 
Coincidently,  McDonald  is  an  associate  of 
fellow  Bircher  Bunker  Hunt  ' 

Eason,  I  didn't  say  it  was  to  increase  the 
price  of  silver. 

ToLES  The  connotation  is  there  that  it 
was  introduced  to  increase  the  price  of 
silver  when,  in  reality,  it  was  introduced  to 
purchase  silver  for  the  strategic  stockpile 
and  this  was  not  explained.  And  you  said  he 
was  an  "associate  of  fellow"  Bircher  Bunker 
Hunt   "  How  is  he  an  associate? 

Eason.  Well,  they  associate  with  one  an- 
other. They  are  friends. 

ToLES.  Well,  how  are  they  associates? 
That's  a  connotation  of  a  business  associ- 
ation. 


Eason  No,  no.  If  I  had  meant  a  business 
associate  I  would  have  said  business  asso 
date. 

Toles.  It's  kind  of  repetitious— or  kind  of 
t>egging  the  point  to  say  he  is  an  associate 
of  a  fellow  Bircher. 

Eason.  Well,  you  might  say  so,  if  you  were 
an  editor  on  the  desk  you  might  have  made 
that  point  of  view. 

ToLEs.  The  main  thing  I  am  disturbed 
about  is  I  feel  you  were  questioning  me 
under  false  pretenses 

Eason.  I  absolutely  was  not  questioning 
you  under  false  pretenses 

ToLEs.  I  said,  just  as  a  curiosity,  what 
angle  are  you  pursuing,  and  you  said,  oh.  I 
am  doing  a  story  on  the  (PEC)  reports  of 
the  Georgia  delegation. 

Eason.  I  did.  That  s  exactly  what  I  was 
doing. 

Toles  Okay,  Where  are  the  separat<'  sto 
ries? 

Easoh.  Well.  I  looked  at  the  other  reports 
I  looked  at  three  of  the  other  reports  I 
didn't  see  anything  in  there  that  was  of 
great  Interest  or  slgnifirnee  And  since 
then.  I've  heen  put  on  three  or  four  other 
assignments  and  I  went  back  to  get  the  re- 
ports and  some  of  them  weren't  filed  yet 
and  I  never  did  get  back  to  it. 

ToLES.  So  we  are  going  to  end  up  »-lth  the 
only  one  with  a  story  on  our  FEC  reports 
between  now  and  the  election"' 

Eason  No.  not  necessarily  If  I  have  an 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  get  back  over 
there  and  do  the  other  stories.  I  will  Now 
the  congressman  has  had  problems  as  he 
has  defined  it  to  me  in  great  detail  in  the 
past  with  reporters  from  the  Atlanta 
papers.  He  thmks  that  they  are  after  him 

ToLEs.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  that! 

Eason.  In  the  two-year  c>eriod  of  time  I 
have  t)een  up  here.  I  have  not  ventured 
forth  on  a  single  "witch  hunt  "  on  Larry  Mc 
Donald.  Prom  time  to  time  people  have 
come  to  me  with  little  tidbits  that  Lan->- 
McDonald  did  this.  Did  you  know  that  he  is 
involved  with  this?"  I  am  not  the  kmd  of 
person  who  goes  out  and  witchhunts 

ToLEs.  When  UPI  rewTote  your  story  it 
was  too  strong  for  UPI  because  of  these  edi- 
torial izations. 

Eason  They're  not  editortalizations  I  find 
It  interesting  that  they  (LTPIi  did  that  since 
it  was  a  UPI  reporter  who  said.  well,  you 
know  Larry  McDonald  was  mvolved  In  this 
shadow  cabinet  ■ 

Toles.  Let  me  bring  up  one  thing  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  (Atlanta)  Con- 
stitution has  both  opposed  us  in  its  editorial 
columns,  which  is  fine— but  they've  been 
after  us  hot  and  hea\  y— on  the  news  side. 
Whatever  we  do,  in  essence.  Is  bad,  and 
whatever  another  congressman  in  the  dele- 
gation whom  they  may  favor  at  the  moment 
does.  IS  good  That,  in  essence,  has  t)een  the 
case, 

Eason  I  really  don't  see  that,  to  be  honest 
with  you. 

Toles.  You  don't  see  THAT  in  the  Consti- 
tution' 

Eason  I  know  that  we  have,  at  times  in 
the  past,  gone  on  va-ious  investigative- 
projects— but  as  far  as  the  news  coverage  of 
Larry  McDonald  o\er  the  past  two  years  in 
the  Constitution  — I  don't  think  you  have  a 
quarrel  —  The  fact  is  I  do  fancy  myself  as  a 
reporter  who  calls  a  spade  a  black  son  of  a 
(expletive  deleted),  just  as  it  is, -Now  when 
I  wrote  one  column  about  McDonald  about 
a  year  ago  and  then  I  wTotc  about  the  bust 
ness  about  the  Soviet  family,  I  just  thought 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  wonder  if  some  of 
those  who  have  written  adversely  about  Mc- 
Donald in  the  past.  I  wonder  if  they  will 
have  some  criticism  of  why  we  are  writing 
something    of    a    favorable    nature    about 
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lArry  McDonald  Bui  I  *-a.-.  plnuM-d  vi  il  h 
the  Klfa  that  v.i-  could  untc  some  leavcninn 
material  about  Mi-nonaUl  b«Tausf  I  have 
lalkcd  with  him  1  don  t  fmd  him  to  be-  the 
stranKP  rrcalurf  that  obMously  some  news 
papermeii  have  found  him  to  be- 

ToLE-s    You  know     that     war  minister"  as 
opposed  to  secretary  of  defen.se  ha.s  a  differ- 
ent connotation    You   know      ultra  '  conser- 
vative ha-s  a  different  connotation  than  ju.st 
con.servative   '  You  know     reactionary     iia.-. 
a  buzz  word  or  tieKalive  lyp«-  of  meanmK 
Ea.soN    It  hfus  tiie  meaniiiK  I  mtended 
Toi.K-s    It  ha-s  a  neKaliw  effect     in  today  s 
contemporary    usaue     You    know    the   term. 
•Keneralli.simo'    fia.s  a  neKatu>-  connotation 
You    know       biK    huMtiesh    .(cuioinM     jihilos 
ophy"  fias  a  neKative  coiuiotal  ion.  alllioiiKh 
it's   false      These   are   bu/y   word.s   that    you 
can  slip  in  and  ewrv  John   Doe  wtio  ri'ad.s 
the  story  will  nol  pick  up  the  bu/y  word  but 
It   will   register  on   his  mind  a.s  an  emotion 
Well     yeah,   tliat   cra/.y    McI>onald   is  at   it 
aKam       type     thuiK      And     vou     know    that 
ultra      does   have   a   ni->;ii!i.r       ^  .n^-  !  .iMon- 
So  does     reactionary      Keniirill.   .     it    Ali.th 
er  the  p«'rsori  is  itiat  or  not 

Eascn  Well  you  say  that  he  isn't  and  I 
say  that  he  is  How   would  you  charac 

terize    the    political    philosophy    of    (ieorKe 
McCiovern' 

Tint:s  IiOokinK  on  a  spectrum  from  left  to 
riKht  with  the  left  b«-int{  total  government. 
riKtit  tHMiiK  total  anarchy,  and  tlie  middle 
tx'iiiK.  in  essence.  a  cotustitutional 
republic  Cieorne  Mct'iOVern  would  tx-  to 

the  left  of  the  constitutional  republic 
toward  the  end  of  st-ekinu  more  Kovern 
ment 

Kason  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  not  your 
opinion,  that's  a  fact 

I'diks  It  s  my  opinion  You'll  find  a  lot  of 
political  science  professors  who  would  dls 
aKree  with  that 

i^.suN  No.  I  think  that  vou  have  staU^d  a 
fact  and  not  an  opinion 

ToLEs  I  would  contend  that  Congressman 
McDonald  is  in  Ifie  middle  of  that  political 
spectrum  tx'cau.se  obviously  he  does  not 
favor  ri«ht  witiK  extremism  which  would  b«' 
anarchy  and  obviously  he  does  not  favor  to 
talitarianism  which  would  tw  on  the  far  left 
end  of  ttie  sp«H-trum  lie  di»-s  favor  limitinK 
the  federal  Kovernmeni  hut  he  d(M-s  tjehcM 
that  It  has  very  leKilimate.  ionstitulion:i! 
functions  That  would  put  him  in  llie 
middle  of  the  si>«-ctnim  and  not  an  ex 

treme  riKht  win^  individual. 

Fa.son  You  would  have  great  difficulty 
convincing  any  or  most,  far  and  away  most 
reporters,  that  Ijirry  McDonaid  is  m  ttu' 
middle  of  tiie  road  You  d  have  a  ioukIi  tinii- 
doinn  that    I  can't  agree  wilti  you 

Toi.ES  How  would  you  define  the  politnal 
spectrum  as  you  understand  it  then' 

Eason  I  would  say  that  extreme  ultra 
right  wing  would  tH'  that  which  tended  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
numlx'r  of  people  most  of  the  power  In  the 
country 

Toi.ES   Well,  don't  you  describe  the  Soviet 
Union  that  way'' 
Eason   I  beg  your  pardoiT 
ToLES.   Aren't   you  describing   the  Soviet 
Union^ 
E>soN.  Yes. 

ToLEs.  That's  a  right-wing  dictatorship? 
Eason.  No,  it  s  not  necessarily  right  wing 
because  their  philos«iphy  and  what  they  do 
are   very   different   things     They   run   it,   in 
effect,  very  much  like  a  right  wing  dictator 
.ship  would  run  a  government    In  fad.  if  I 
had  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall  on  the  subject. 
I  would  have  to  .say  that  the  very  few  bu 
reaucraUs  that   run   that  country   are  prob 
ably   more  right  wing    or  at   least   as  right 
wing -as  the  Somoza  people  were  down  in 
Nicaragua.  Now  this  us  not  a  new  concept. 
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Toi.Ks  You  are  getting  me  somewhat  con- 
fused because  if  Ijirry  McDonald  is  an  ultra 
right  wmger.  that  means  he  must  be  some 
how  compatible  witfi  the  right  wmg  bu 
reaucrats  m  the  Soviet  Union  I  don  t  think 
anyone  m  this  country  would  buy  that  par 
ticular  theory. 

Eason.  No,  I  wouldn't  carry  forward  that 
extension.  The  point  I  was  making  about 
McDonald  is  not  to  ally  him  with  the  rulinn 
bo.sses  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  stated  his 
economic  philo-sophies  and  his  political  phi 
losophies  carried  to  their  logical  extension 
would  tend  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  few  number  of  Americans. 

ToLES  But  since  he  favors  limitations 
upon  the  federal  government  and  allowing 
the  states  and  local  governmenUs,  in  essence, 
to  reside  i  in  the  sphere  of  influence)  origi 
nally  intended  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  I  he  feels  there  should  be  limitations 
upon  the  federal  government  to  prevent  its 
power  and  influence  over  individuals,  how 
does  this  philosophy  square  with  your  idea^ 
Eason.  Well,  you  know  the  answer  to  that 
We  only  have  one  national  government 
There's  only  one  way  to  talk  about  the 
United  States  of  America  and  that  is  as  a 
national  government  and  the  purpo.se  of 
many  of  the  federal  programs  in  the  eco 
nomics  area  and  the  .social  .services  area  is  to 
prevent  the  coalescing  of  economic  and 
therefore  political  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  people.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
general  philasophy  of  having  the  federal 
government  involve  iLself  at  all  in  the  econ 
omy  is  to  keep  the.se  things  from  coalescing 
into  an  extreme  right  wing  position,  an  ex 
treme  cons«'rvative  position. 

ToLES     Wouldn  t    it    mean    more   govern 
ment' 

Eason  It  would  mean  less  goverrunent. 
ExciLse  me.  I've  got  some  calls  out  and  I'm 
probably  going  to  have  to  call  you  back 

Tous  I'm  going  to  have  to  go  and,  I'm 
.sorry,  but  we  won't  be  able  to  deal  with  you 
anymore 

As  those  n;nllll^•  ihi.s  exchange  can 
eaiiily  -"^ef.  tliis  [iiirlicular  reporter 
doesn't  have  the  l^l^;^;le.st  idea  of  \^ha^ 
he  is  talking  about  when  he  refers  to 
the  proper  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "conservative.  "  liberal,"  right- 
wing."  left  wing.  ■  liberal.'  or  reac- 
tionary. " 

Quite  obviously,  he  needs  to  read 
the  U.S  Con.st  It  lit  ion  especially  the 
0th  and  10th  anieiidments  and  take  a 
high  schotJl  course  m  civics  before 
writing  anything  further  as  a  political 
writer 

While  he  may  or  may  not  have  any 
per.sonal  animosity  toward  me.  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  he  does  a  great 
disservice  when  writing  about  those  of 
us  who  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  has  attained  entirely  too  much 
power,  has  allowed  our  national  de 
fenses  to  slip  into  di.sarray  and  has 
caused  economic  disaster  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

Anyone  who  is  even  remotely  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  philosophy  of  con- 
stitutionalist's knows  that  we  do  not 
favor  concentrating  economic  or  politi- 
cal power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

The  danger  we  face  today  is  not 
from  free  enterprise  companies  or 
local  and  State  governments  but 
rather  from  a  Federal  Government 
which  has  grown  out  of  control 
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It   is   apparetit    that    .some   reporters 
and    editors    do    have    a.xes    to    grind 
when  they  write  bia.sed.  slanted  art! 
cles  while  others  are  merely  ignorant 
about  how  our  const  itui  lonal  Republic 
wfis   designed   to   operate   and   seek   to 
hide  that  ignorance  under  a  facade  of 
arrogance    Others  may  be  simplv    fol 
lowing   the   usually   unwritten  and   in 
tangible   but    \er\    real   liberal   line  es- 
tablished by  their  newspapers  or  net- 
works   becau.se    of    personal    anibition. 
desire  for  powfr.  or  monetary  reward. 

The  reader  of  this  two  part  series 
can  place  Mr  Kiuson  m  whichever  cate- 
gory seems  apiiropriale 

ljf\  tne  make  it  ver\  clear  once  that 
.-illhougli  I  gladU  aci'cpt  honest  criti- 
cism and  fair  news  reporting  whether 
they  portray  my  duties  in  a  favorable 
or  unfavorable  light  I  do  not  intend 
to  li»-  down  and  play  dead  for  liberal  or 
ignorant  reporters  who  seek  to  ridicule 
the  philo.sophy  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment or  who  use  the  freedom  they 
have  to  destroy  me  through  ridicule 
and  slanted  articles  which  reveal  their 
own  bias. 

While  it  is  obvinus  that  1  shall  never 
get  the  last  word  in  such  liberal  news- 
papers a-s  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  I 
intend  to  display  their  vicious  bias  at 
every  t)pportunity  particularly  when 
they  attempt  to  involve  me  in  their 
vendetta  against  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Again,  I  make  these  a.ssertions  with 
no  feeling  of  arrogance  but  simply  as 
one  who  has  had  enough  of  some  seg 
mentis  of  the  news  media  in  the 
words  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper— 
which,  under  th»'  semblance  of  main- 
taining liberty,  (arei  gradually  estab- 
lishing despotism  •  •  •  .'  Also,  I  hope 
my  conservative  colleagues  will  do  the 
same.# 


I)H    MM   l,Kh;  CARrF.H 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THK  HOfSE  OF  REPRKSF.NTATI VES 

Wi'dnrsdav,  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr  HFilNKLKY  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  15  years  this  House  has 
been  graced  with  the  presence  and 
made  better  by  the  dedicated  .service 
of  Dr.  Tim  Lkk.  Cartkk.  who  has  so 
ably  represented  Kentiicky'.s  Fifth 
Congressional  District 

The  medical  expertise  he  lui-s  pro 
\ided  as  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Health  Subcommit te«'  has  proved  in- 
valuable in  helping  to  guide  the  sub- 
committee's legislative  actions. 

As  his  outstanding  record  of  service 
draws  to  a  clo.se,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
.sad  words  of  the  poem    "At  the  Cross- 
roads, "  by  Richard  Hovey: 
You  to  the  left  and  I  to  the  right. 

For  tfu'  ways  of  men  must  sever; 
And  It  well  may  be  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

.^nd  It  well  may  be  ffirever 

But    the   glad    metnories   evoked  by 
t  he  same  poem  remain: 


UMI 
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With  a  steady  swing  and  an  open  brow 
We  have  tramped  the  ways  together 
Together    we    have   .served    in    these 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  I  know  Tm  Lee 
will  continue  to  meet  and  minister  to 
the  needs  of  others  through   his  spe 
cial    healing    touch.    At     the    prayer 
breakfast    I   have  heard   him   pray  for 
all  of  us  m  our  daily  trials  and  tribula- 
tions; and  I  shall  never  forget  his  elo- 
quent conclusion,  that  when  the  fever 
of  life  is  done,  that  we  might  all  be  to- 
gether again  in  that   great   homecom 
ing. 

We  shall  muss  you,  Tim  Lee,  but  the 
example  of  dedication  and  humility, 
which  legacy  you  leave  behind,  will 
continue  to  strengthen  us  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


EULOGY  FOR  SPEAKKR  JOHN 
McCORMACK 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Spieaker. 
the  passing  of  John  McCortnack  sad 
dened  every  one  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him.  He  was  a  giant  among  men 
Overcoming  odds  that  only  the  most 
able  could  overcome,  he  ro.se  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor  to  a  position  few  in- 
dividuals attain,  that  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1967.  I  was  sworn  in  by  John  McCor 
mack  Though  I  was  a  membf"r  of  the 
other  party,  and  his  side  had  just 
taken  a  shellacking  at  the  polls,  he 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  a  long  lo.st  ally. 
Though  a  strori^T  partisan,  he  never  let 
his  parti.sanship  get  in  the  way  of  his 
personal  dealings. 

At  a  distance,  he  gave  the  appear 
ance  of  being  a  crusty  politician,  but 
up  close  he  was  a  warm,  kind,  and  gen- 
erous man.  He  nevi>r  took  himself  seri 
ously.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  man  and  went  through  life 
an  unpretentious,  kind,  well-meaning 
man.  His  works  for  tlie  common  good 
of  all  people  were  substantial,  and  will 
serve  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  this 
great  American,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BOB 
ECKHARDT 
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terstale  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, he  has  led  an  aggressive  and 
courageous  fight  to  see  that  our  na- 
tional interests  have  been  respected 
and  upheld  in  our  national  trade  poli- 
cies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs  Committee  Bob  Eck- 
HARDT  has  been  a  leading  voice  in  pro- 
tecting our  national  parks  and  in  over- 
seeing our  public  lands  and  water  re- 
sources. 

Congress  will  be  poorer  for  having 
lost  this  loyal  and  dedicated  public 
spokesman.  I  join  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  and  successful  life  when  he 
leaves  here.» 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

Of   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Dcccrnber  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  for  Mr.  Bob  Eckhardt 
of  Texas,  who  has  so  ably  represented 
the  Houston  area  of  Texas  since  1967. 
Bob  Eckhardt  has  been  a  hard-work- 
ing and  dedicated  member  of  the  In- 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  RICHARDSON 
PREYER 

HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
97th  Congress  will  sorely  miss  the 
presence  of  Judge  Richardson 
Preyer,  the  Representative  from 
North  Carolina's  Sixth  District. 

I  was  a  college  student  in  North 
Carolina  when  Judge  Preyer  was  be- 
ginning his  political  career.  At  that 
time  I  admired  from  a  distance  his 
great  intelligence  and  skill  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a  Feder- 
al district  judge.  Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv 
ing  with  Judge  Preyer.  and  have 
learned  of  his  .special  knowledge  and 
concern  firsthand. 

During  the  past  several  months  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  Judge 
Preyer  and  I  have  faced  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  unpleasant  tasks 
that  any  of  us  will  ever  have  to  face. 
His  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  has 
been  invaluable,  and  has  set  a  stand- 
ard for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  being  an  excellent 
Representative  for  his  district.  Judge 
Preyer  has  been  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  moderates  all  over  the  South. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  moral  leadership  that 
he  has  provided  us  here  in  whatever 
he  decides  to  do  next  year.  I  know 
that  I  will  continue  to  value  his  judg- 
ment.* 
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join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  honoring  Bob  Eckhardt.  Congress- 
man from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Texas,  who  will  be  leaving  the  House 
at  the  close  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Bob  is  a  man  of  conviction,  who  has 
worked  hard  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District. 

I  bid  Bob  a  fond  farewell,  and  hopes 
for  happiness  in  the  future. # 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
BOB  ECKHARDT 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.     MAZZOLI.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  CHIEF 
JOHN  E.  KILCOURSE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NFW  JERSEY" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  recognizing  the  exemplary 
record  of  service  of  a  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine.  Chief  John  E. 
Kilcourse.  This  evening.  Chief  Kil- 
course's  friends  and  family  will  gather 
to  honor  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement as  Runnemedes  chief  of 
police  after  26  years  of  service. 

Chief  Kilcourse  began  his  police 
career  in  1954.  In  1958  he  was  appoint- 
ed sargeant  and  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1972.  In  1978. 
John  Kilcourse  was  appointed  as  chief 
of  polite,  a  post  at  which  he  has 
served  with  distinction. 

During  his  tenure  as  chief  of  police. 
Chief  Kilcourse  has  proven  to  be  an 
asset  not  only  to  Runnemede.  but  to 
law  enforcement  throughout  Camden 
County  as  well.  Serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Camden  County  Communica 
tions  Advisory  Board.  Chief  Kilcourse 
helped  to  develop  a  countrywide  com- 
munications system  that  will  greatly 
aid  local  police  m  performing  their 
duties. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  thanks,  as  well  as 
those  of  m>  colleagues,  to  those  Chief 
Kilcourse  will  receive  this  evening.  It 
is  small  compensation  for  the  years  of 
service  lo  his  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  MASSEY 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndcy.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  ould 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
a  fellow  Georgian  who  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Henry  Massey.  who  has  worked  with 
the  service  for  the  past  25  years,  has 
made    many    outstanding    and    signifi 
cant  contributions  to  our  area. 

Following  two  tours  of  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Henry 
became  associated  with  the  University 
of  Georgia,  specializing  in  poultry  re- 
lated matters.  During  his  tenure  at 
the  university,  the  poultry  industry 
has  grown  in  Georgia  to  a  multibiUion 
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dollar  concern.  He  has  also  served  as 
head  of  the  extension  poultry  science 
department,   district   agent    for   north 
Georgia,  and  district  agent  for  agricul 
ture  and  natural  resources. 

Henry's  achievemenLs  through  re 
search  and  development  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention.  His  devotion  to 
his  family,  church,  and  civic  activities 
has  indeed  been  remarkable. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  men- 
tion Henry's  culinary  talentf  as  well 
Without  question,   his  preparation   of 
barbequed  chicken  is  unmatched  in  all 
of  north  Georgia. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Cooperative  K.xten 
sion  Service  is  losing  a  valued  employ- 
ee,   but    I    am    confident    that    Henry 
Masseys    latxirs   will    long    be    remem 
bered.  Thank  you.* 


tributf;  to  ,j(^hn  w. 

MrCORMACK 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesdai/.  Deci-inbfr  3.  19H0 
•  Mr  STANTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
a  very  sad  journey  last  week  for  my 
wife.  Peggy,  and  my.self  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  our  former  beloved  Sp«"aker 
John  W  MrC'iirmark  m  South  Boston 
As  I  look  back  over  my  16  years  in 
the' House.  I  can  find  no  one  that  I 
persona  ly  admired  more  and  for 
whom  I  have  had  more  respect  than 
.John  M(  ("ormack 

Mr  Speaker,  .John  McC'ormack  w;l.s 
an  irjspiration  to  all  of  us.  I  well  re- 
memb«'r  two  incidents  in  particular 
during  my  first  6  months  in  the  House 
in  1965  I  first  approached  the  Speaker 
on  March  17  of  that  year  I  asked  him 
why  the  House  of  Representatives,  es 
pt'cially  since  he  was  our  leader,  liad 
to  meet  on  St  Patrick  s  Day.  To  me  it 
seemed  almost  .sacreligious.  The 
Speaker  informed  me  that  this  had 
bothered  him  too  for  many,  many 
years.  His  consi-ience  was  finally  rr 
solved,  though,  by  starting  each  St. 
Patrick's  Day  the  same  way.  He  ."aid: 

Every  year  on  M&rrh  17.  I  wake  up  and 
the  first  (tunK  I  do  Is  rail  St  f'cter  I  a.sk 
him  if  the  House  of  Reprc.M'ntalivi-.s  .should 
m»-et  today  Kvery  year  from  St  Pt-irr.  the 
an-swcr  *a.s  thr  santr  .Jotiii,  the  Hou.s»' 
niii.st  mcft  tiKlav  The  *orl<l  is  m  such  bad 
.shap«'  the  Hou.se  tia.s  Ui  meet  tixlay  ' 

With  this  he  would  sit  back  and 
laugh  at  his  own  joke 

One  day  a  few  months  later,  he  sig 
naled  me  to  come  up  to  the  rostrum 
His  question  was.  What  is  a  good 
Irish  Catholic  lad  like  you  doing  on 
the  left  side  of  the  aisle'''  After  join 
ing  him  in  laughing  at  his  own  joke.  I 
replied.  The  big  trend  today  is  inte 
gration 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fairne.ss  of  John 
McCormack.  his  obvious  love  for  his 
devoted  wife,  and  his  outstanding 
character  should  be  an  iruspiration  to 
all  of  us.  His  influence  shall  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Peggy  joirLs  me  in  expre.ssing  to  his 
nephew.  Eddie,  and  all  of  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  We  both  feel 
extremely  fortunate  that  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack passed  our  way.» 
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fond    memory    of   the    work    we    have 
shared.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUCIEN  NEDZI 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TEN N ESSE! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  op 
portunity  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  for  our  colleague  Lucien  Nedzi.  I 
hate  to  see  him  leave  us.  but  I  know 
his  retirement  is  a  well  deserved  one. 

I  must  refer  to  Lucien  as  Mr.  Chair 
man  because  I   have  served  with  him 
on  the  House  Administration  Commit 
tee  on  which   he  now   serves  as  chair 
man.  He  has  brought  to  that  commit 
tee  and  this  House  great  skill  as  a  leg 
islator  and  expertise  as  a  legislator.  He 
has   .served    with   distinction    and    has 
been   con.scientioiis    in    his   duties.    On 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has 
been  known  as  a  man  who  looked  upon 
our  national  defense  polic>    with   fair 
ne.ss.  but   with  an  vyv  toward  insuring 
that  that  policv  w;i.s  effect  ive 

It  IS  with  regret  that  I  see  Mr.  Nedzi 
leave  this  body  We  will  all  mi.ss  hirn 
and  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
tliroiiMhout  his  rongre.ssional  career.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY   ROBERTS 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OK  I  ■KI,^l|l■M^ 

IN  THE  HOUSf;  OK  KEPKESKNTXTU  ES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 
•  Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  when  Ray 
RoBFJtTs  and  I  leave  here  simulta 
neously  at  I  lie  close  of  this  Congre.ss  it 
will  end  a  pleasant  and  cooperative  as 
s(H-iatlon  of  almost  20  years 

As  siicce.ssor  to  Sam  Raybiirn  repre 
sentln^;  the  F'oiirth  District  of  Texas. 
Ray  Roberts  h;is  spoken  for  an  area 
very  similar  to  my  own.  As  neighbors 
we  have  shared  many  problems  and 
viewpoints,  and  he  has  consistently 
been  a  strong  and  courageous  spokes 
man  for  his  district 

Hspecially  in  the  fields  of  veterans 
affairs  and  public  works  he  has  been  a 
warm  friend  to  Oklahoma,  and  we 
wish  him  every  happiness  for  the 
future. 

His  consistency  of  purpose  in  le^Lsla 
tive  decisions  and  his  dedication  to  his 
high  concept  of  proper  public  service 
have  been  landmarks  that  have  placed 
him  among  the  most  valued  and  re 
vered  Members  of  the  House  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  when  hard  deci 
sions  have  had  to  be  made,  and  a 
pleasure  to  share  the  job  with  in  more 
happy  times 

1  have  benefited  from  bem^;  russcKuat 
ed   with   him  and  will   always  carry  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  ROGERS 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOCTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  George  Rogers,  who  has 
brought  great  honor  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  as  the  winner  of  the 
1980  Heisman  Trophy,  presented  to 
the  Nations  most  outstanding  football 
player 

George  played  4  years  as  a  tailback 
for  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Fighting  Gamecocks.  As  a  Junior,  he 
was  named  an  AllAmerican  and  was 
second  in  the  Nation  in  rushing  yard- 
age. 

This  year.  George's  senior  year,  he 
led  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
to  an  8  3  season  and  a  Gator  Bowl  ap- 
pearance. CJeorge  ended  the  .season  as 
the  Nation's  leading  rusher  with  1.781 
yards  and  in  fourth  place  on  the  all- 
time  collegiate  rushing  list  with  4.9."J8 
yards  He  also  led  the  Nation  in  aver- 
age yards  gained  per  g.ame  In  his  last 
21  games  he  rushed  for  more  than  100 
yards. 

The  statistics  ;ire  impressive.  Along 
with  his  athletic  abilities  and  skill, 
Georges  determination  and  consisten- 
cy sold  sportsv^  riters  all  over  the 
Nation  on  Cieorge  Rogers  as  the  coun- 
try's best  football  player 

There  is  .•^i  ,second  story  to  the 
George  Rog«'rs  v'ictory.  A  story  which 
is  equally  impressive  as  his  athletic 
record.  A  story  which  has  endeared 
George  to  the  people  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

George  Rogers  has  not  had  an  easy 
life  His  life  story  is  a  very  touching 
human  drama  CJeorge  himself  says  his 
life  could  have  gone  the  other  way  " 
From  a  \ery  meager  beginning  in  the 
city  of  .Mlanta.  George  has  brought 
himself  up  to  be  admired  and  respect- 
ed by  thousands  of  people 

His  modesty  and  enthusiasm  are 
trademarks  George  gave  lavish  credit 
to  his  teammates  and  coaches  when  he 
was  announced  as  winner  of  the  Heis- 
man Troph.v  More  than  10.000  South 
Carolinians  turm-d  out  at  the  airport 
to  welcome  George  home  after  the 
New  York  announcement  ceremony. 
Students  at  the  I'niversity  of  South 
Carolina  cheered  and  celebrated. 

Cieorge  Rogers'  victory  in  winning 
the  Heisman  Trophy  was  more  than  a 
win  for  one  individual  It  was  a  victory 
for  student  athletes  ir  general  and  for 
all  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
Nation  who  need  the  inspiration  and 
hope  that  George  Rogers  has  pro- 
vided. 

College  athletics  offered  George 
more  than  just  a  chance  to  play  foot- 
ball It  gave  him  an  education  and  pro- 
vided a  new  lifestyle  It  meant  George 
would  not  go  the  other  way. 
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To  George.  I  offer  my  best  wishes 
for  a  truly  successful  and  outstanding 
career  and  a  rich  and  happy  life.* 


THANKS  TO  MY  STAFF 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

*  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  96th  Congress  draws  to  a  close, 
and  as  I  complete  my  second  term  in 
the  House.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor 
tunity  to  recognize  a  group  of  people 
who  have  ser\ed  me  and  the  residents 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania 
so  ably  and  so  loyally,  and  that  is  my 
staff. 

I  have  been  blessed  to  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  alongside  so 
many  fine  men  and  women  who  have 
given  of  themselves  unselfLshly  in  the 
service  of  their  community  and  the 
country. 

No  matter  how  long  the  hours  or 
how  burdensome  the  task,  they  have 
responded  wth  enthusiasm.  And  they 
ha\e  never  waivered  in  their  commit- 
ment to  make  Government  work  for 
all  the  people. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  their 
hard  work,  and  their  many  kindnesses 
to  me  and  the  people  I  have  represent- 
ed: 

Edward  Mitchell,  Kingston.  Pa.;  F  H 
Brewer  III.  Wayne.  Pa.:  John  Seager.  Perka 
.sif  Pa.  Judith  Braunston,  Southampton, 
Pa  ,  Ciary  Felder,  'Yardley.  Pa,.  Scott  God 
shall,  Southampton.  Pa..  Marilyn  Lesko. 
NeiA  Britain.  Pa.,  Michael  Mael,  Washing 
Ion,  DC.  Patrick  McNamara,  Glenside.  Pa. 
Lynn  Ncsmith.  Washington.  DC:  Clarkt 
Rupert,  Quakertown,  Pa,  Herbert  Sambol 
Washington,  DC.  Alisa  Sokolis,  Southamp 
Ion,  Pa  ,  Margarel  Swanson,  Levittown.  Pa 
Susan  Tamny,  Dublin.  Pa,,  Catherine 
Voytko.  Roslyn.  Pa..  Eric  Ro.senthal.  Phila 
iciphia.  Pa  .  Marianne  Kiixma.  '^'ardlcy.  Pa. 
Judy  Beck.  Perkasie,  Pa  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  LUDLOW 
ASHLEY 

HON.  E  DE  U  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOlISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  Thomas  Ashley 
upon  his  departure  after  26  years  of 
dedicated  and  effective  public  service 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Thomas  Ashley  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  will  be  poorer  with- 
out his  great  leadership  abilities  and 
his  expertise  in  urban  affairs  and 
energy  policy.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  grateful  for 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  which 
he  showed  in  helping  give  us  a  coher- 
ent  energy   policy.    Thomas   Ashley's 
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expertise  and  willingness  to  tackle  big 
problems  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Thomas  Ashley  has  my  respect  and 
best  wishes  for  whatever  course  he 
may  follow  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  LAMAR 
GUDGER 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  and  diligent  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation.  Lamar 
GuDGER,  who  has  ably  served  the  11th 
District  for  two  terms.  My  own  regret 
at  his  departure  is  eclipsed  by  the  loss 
that  will  be  felt  by  the  House  itself. 

A  native  of  Thomas  Wolfe's  home 
town  of  Asheville.  Lamar  served  for  20 
years  as  a  State  legislator  from  Bun- 
combe County  before  his  election  to 
the  House  in  1976.  I  would  just  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  highlights  of 
Lamar  s  record  as  a  Congressman  for 
the  past  4  years.  The  wide  range  of  his 
committee  assignments  reflects  his 
overriding  concern:  To  represent  equi- 
tably and  well  the  interests  of  the 
average  citizen.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Lamar 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  emerging 
movement  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
.senior  citizens.  While  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Congressman  Gudger 
relied  on  the  talents  he  acquired  as  a 
trial  lawyer  in  Asheville  to  protect  citi- 
zens' rights. 

For  example,  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year  he  submitted  an 
amendment  to  prevent  surprise 
searches  of  individuals  by  State  and 
local  police.  Representative  Guix;er 
also  served  with  eminence  on  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  representing  a  district 
that  houses  the  Nation's  most  heavily- 
visited  national  park:  the  Great 
Smokey  Mountain  National  Park. 

It  is  this  broad  reach  of  his  vision,  as 
represented  by  the  range  of  commit- 
tees on  which  he  served,  which  will  be 
most  missed  by  his  colleagues.  Of  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure,  whatever  pursuit 
he  undertakes  will  benefit  from  his  in- 
sight, his  hard  work,  and  his  .sense  of 
equity.* 


ROSA  PARKS 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

*  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  celebrate  the  25th  aruiiversa- 
ry  of  a  very  important  milestone  in 
the  birth  of  the  American  civil  rights 
movement.  It  was  on  December  1. 
1955.    that   a   proud   and   determined. 
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but  simple  woman  by  the  name  of 
Rosa  Parks  took  the  seemingly  minor 
step  of  refusing  to  move  to  the  back  of 
the  bus  in  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Yes:  today  it  seems  like  a  minor  act. 
but  in  1955.  in  the  Deep  South,  what 
Rosa  Parks  did  took  a  great  deal  of 
courage.  Those  were  the  days  of  strict 
segregation  in  our  Nation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  since  Rosa  took 
her  dramatic  action.  We  can  be  proud 
of  the  progress  our  Nation  has  made 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  The  task  is 
not  over,  however,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

The  inspiration  of  people  like  Rosa 
Parks  were  the  driving  force  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  They  took 
these  actions  not  for  fame  and  glory, 
but  because  of  their  belief  in  them- 
selves and  their  rights  as  human 
beings  and  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  brave  and  caring  individu- 
al who  put  security  aside  in  the  fight 
to  obtain  for  herself  and  for  her 
people  what  was  rightly  theirs.  Our 
Nation  today  is  t)etter  for  her  efforts 
and  determination  to  make  the  ideals 
of  our  Constitution  a  reality  for  all 
our  citizens.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
RAY  ROBERTS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Ray  Roberts  will  soon  be 
leaving  these  hallowed  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  wish  to  join  with  all  my 
colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  a  man 
who  has  given  so  tirelessly  and  fruit- 
fully to  the  work  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Ray  here  in  the  House  for  only  2 
years,  however  this  time  has  been  well 
spent  and  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  counsel 
as  I  began  learning  my  way  around 
Capitol  Hill. 

Ray's  career  here  in  the  House, 
which  l)egan  in  the  87th  Congress,  has 
been  a  distinguished  one  indeed.  As 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  he  has  been  a  champion 
and  defender  of  rights  and  benefits  for 
the  veterans  who  have  given  so  much 
for  their  Nation.  Ray's  name  is  synon- 
omous  with  compassion  and  fairness 
for  all  veterans,  and  I  know  his  pres- 
ence will  be  sorely  missed  both  by  his 
colleagues  and  by  those  he  has  served 
in  Texas  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Let  me  take  this  opc>ortunity  to  com- 
mend Ray  for  a  job  well  done,  and  to 
wish  him  the  very  best  as  he  leaves 
the  office  to  which  he  has  brought 
honor  and  distinction.* 


VOL 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OK  AIj^DAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnr^daij.  Dfcrrnbi'r  V    19liO 
•  Mr    HUCHANAN     Mr    Sp.Hkcr,   the 
Nation  will  lose  a  (Irdicatcd  public  sj-r 
vant  from  Ihf  urt'at  State  of  Knitucky 
with   the  close   of    this   U'Kislative  ses- 
sion the  Honorable  Tim  I.kk  Cahtkr 

I  have  had  tfie  distinct  pleasure  of 
serviriK  with  Dr  C'aktkh  in  tfie  {'on 
Kress  since  coming  to  the  House  willi 
him  111  1964  I  can  say  with  firm  con 
Vict  ion  that  tfiere  is  no  more  compas 
sionate  or  carinK  individual  in  tins  leK 
islative  body  Or  Cahtkk  has  im 
pressed  us  all  with  his  skill  and  cotirte 
sy  III  debate  He  is  a  soutfierii  t<*'iitlt' 
man  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

I)r  Carter  is  a  graduate  of  Western 
Kentucky  University  at  HowIhik 
Cireen.  He  then  went  to  the  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  TeniK'ssee 
in  Memphis  He  wjis  gradual ed  from 
tfiere  in  1937  and  interned  :it  the  US 
Marine  Hospital  aiul  Chicago  MalernI 
ty  Center  that  year  and  the  next 

As     a     Member     of     Congress.     IJr 
Carter  fias  served  on  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   ForeiKn   Commerce 
and  wa.s  sele<-ted  as  the  ranking;  minor 
ity    member    of    its    Subcommil  lee    on 
Health  and  the  Environment   m  Janii 
ary    1975,    a   post    which    lu-    h;us   held 
since  that  time    He  is  also  ranking  mi 
nority    member  of   the   Committee   on 
Small  Husmess'  Subcommittee  on  SI5A 
Oversinht  and  Minority  Enterprise. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  Dr  Carter  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  leading  legisla 
tive  expert  in  the  health  field  Many 
of  the  numerous  honors  and  awards 
which  he  has  received  since  cumiiiK  to 
Congress  reflect  his  deep,  personal 
commitment  to  the  health  of  our  cm 
zenry 

In  D«'c»'mber  1978.  the  American 
Medical  Association  presented  Dr 
Carter  with  it.s  highest  award,  the  Dr 
Benjamin  Rush  Bicentennial  Award 
for  Citi/,«'nship  aiul  Community  Serv 
ice.  The  American  Dental  A.ssociation 
elected  him  in  1978  to  be  an  honorary 
member  a-s  did  the  American  Hospital 
Association  in  P'ebruary  of  this  year 

Dr  Carter  has  received  distin- 
guished service  awards  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice, tfie  American  Podiatry  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Arthritis  F^ounda- 
tion.  the  National  Cystic  P'ibrosls  Re- 
search foundation,  and  Medical  Tri 
bune  all  for  his  work  on  health  legis 
lation. 

He  has  also  received  awards  from 
the  Kentucky  and  American  Diab«'tes 
Association.  Kentucky  Hospital  A.sso 
elation  Digestive  Diseases  ^'acuities  of 
the  Universities  of  Ixiuisville  and  Ken 
tucky.  the  Kentucky  State  Review- 
Committee  on  Family  Planning,  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
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American  Society  of  Hematology,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmac.v  and  other  medical  associ 
at  ions  and  foundations  too  numerous 
to  mention  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is 
without  peer  and  respected  by  all  in 
thl.s  field  noted  fur  exceptional  indi 
\  iduals 

Irf't  me  say  in  rinsing  that  Dr 
Carter  is  al.so  a  deMnii  Hapii.st  Chris 
lian  who  practices  hi.s  religion  in  the 
con(tuct  of  his  dail>  ;il  lairs  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  u  ho  ha\e 
known  him  and  will  be  sorel>  mi,ss«-d 
m  this  body  I  am  proud  to  have  called 
him  colleague  and  friend.* 


TRIBUTE    ro  DK    TIM  I.EE 
CARTER 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

mK  ,m  IKnHNU 
IN    I  UK   MOKSK  Ity  HKI'HKSKNTATIVES 

Widni\s(iuu.  Di'crnibrr  3.  1980 

•  Mr  .JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  IS  a  genuine  privilege  to 
join  the  tributes  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league of  16  years.  Dr  Iim  Lee 
Carter,  as  he  prepares  to  depart  from 
the  Congress  He  Uiues  behind  him  a 
career  of  dedication  to  the  well  being 
of  mankind  which  stands  as  a  motlel 
for  all.  His  contributions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  has  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  colleagues,  have  been  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  honors  and  accolades 
whiih  have  come  his  way  in  the  field 
of  medicine 

Tim  Lee's  career  span.s  tnore  than 
six  dec;i(lcs,  beuinniiig  as  a  teacher  in 
a  one  rnoni  schoolhouse  m  Kentucky, 
to  Army  captain  during  the  Second 
World  War.  to  private  medical  practice 
111  his  beloved  State  of  Kentucky,  to  a 
Member  c^f  the  House  of  F^epresenta 
lives.  It  wa-s  fitting  that  he  should 
clioo.se  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment  in  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  P'oreign  Commerce 
whicti  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  dedi 
cation  to  the  cause  of  improved 
health.  He  is  a  Member  who  h;us  made 
a  difference.  He  will  not  soon  be  for 
gotten. 

I  wish  Tim  Lee  and  his  wife.  Kath 
leen.  a  retirement   filled  with  joy  and 
continued  good  works  # 


TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdau.  December  3.  J9S0 

•  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  the 
Kentucky  colleagues  of  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  m  paying  our  respects  to  Dr. 
Carter  I  think  of  Dr  Carter  as  more 
than  a  son  of  Kentucky.  ;is  fie  is  a  true 
son  of  the  entire  South.  We  are  going 
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to  miss  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
with  his  gracious  manners  and  consid 
erate  concern  for  everyone. 

Serving  with  him  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  always  looked  to 
Tim  Lee  for  the  leadership  on  subjects 
of  health  Being  a  df)ctor.  he  under 
stands  medicine  and  with  his  deep 
compa-ssion.  he  is  always  eager  to  find 
a  wav  that  we  can  imp^rove  the  health 
and  the  future  for  ever\one  in  this 
count  rv 

Tim  Ij;e  is  mighty  proud  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  proud  of  his  medical  clinic 
down  there  in  the  Kentucky  hills  He 
IS  proud  of  his  beautiful  farm.  Hut 
what  he  is  the  most  proud  of  are  his 
friends  and  neighbors  who  live  down 
there  with  him  And  I  have  heard  him 
so  many  times  tell  stories  about  tliem. 
With  his  warm  heart,  he  has  repre- 
sented Kentucky  so  well  all  these 
many  years  We  a'-e  going  to  mi.ss  Tim 
Ij:e  But  the  mark  he  has  made  in 
Congress  will  be  a  permanent  mark  of 
achievement  that  will  always  set 
standards  for  health  for  the  future 
sessions  of  Congress.* 


SAM  DEVINE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OK  liiWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

9  Mr  GRASSLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
regret  tfiat  I  was  unable  to  be  person- 
ally present  on  Monda.v .  D(>cember  1. 
when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Latta  I  reserved  time  for  a  special 
order  recognizing  the  contributions 
which  my  friend  from  Ohio.  Sam 
Devine.  ha.s  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United 
States. 

Others  have  commented  on  Sam's 
legislative  record  and  the  positive  con- 
tributions he  made  to  the  cause  of 
limiting  the  power  and  influt>nce  of 
the  Federal  Government  My  remarks 
will  focus  on  the  personal  kindness  he 
demonstrated  toward  me  since  I  begH.n 
serving  m  the  House  in  197,5 

I-Yankly.  I  was  a  little  overwhelmed 
with  new  experiences  and  a  mass  of  in- 
formation that  almost  defied  compre- 
hension, mucli  less  organization.  Sam 
Devine  had  served  16  yi>ars  in  the 
House  and.  I  am  confident,  had  just  as 
many  demands  on  hus  time  and 
energy.  Certainly  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  helping  me  to  adjust  to  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sam  look  th(>  time,  or  he  made  the 
time  available,  to  work  with  me.  I  felt 
he  took  a  special  interest  in  me  as  a 
person. 

The  comments  of  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  lead  me 
to  believe  that  Sam  took  the  time  to 
assist  others.  He  has  many  friends  in 
this  Chamber  and  the  friendship  far 
surpa-sses  political  considerations. 
Throughout  the  years  Sam  continued 
to  take  the  time  to  help  ine  gain 
knowledge  and  understanding. 
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Sam  and  I  shared  an  honor  in  1976 
when  we  were  both  named  to  Environ- 
mental Action's  dirty  dozen  list.  That 
group's  campaign  against  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress  is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  how  Congressmen  vote  on  en- 
vironmental  issues.  In  reality,  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  favor  limit- 
ed Government,  those  Congressmen 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  all  powerful  and 
omnipotent,  are  penalized  and  target- 
ed for  defeat.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
named  to  the  dirty  dozen  list  with  my 
friend  Sam  Devine.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  past  6  years  with  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  Sam  Devine. # 


JOHN  BUCHANAN 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OK  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  alwa.vs  especially  hard  to 
see  a  neighbor  leave,  and  that  is  true 
about  my  friend  and  our  colleague. 
John  Buchanan  of  Alabama.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  see  him  leave  this  body. 

I  have  always  had  great  respect  for 
John.  He  has  served  his  district  and 
this  country  honorably  and  conscien- 
tiously. He  has  never  taken  the  impor- 
tant i.ssues  of  our  time  lightly  and  has 
always  sought  to  make  informed  judg 
ments  on  them.  He  has  also  brought 
dignity  to  his  office,  and  he  is  a  credit 
to  Alabama  and  the  institution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Maybe  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  John's  service  has  been  his 
sensitivity  to  doing  what  he  thought 
in  his  heart  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
He  has  strong  individual  values  and 
has  not  compromised  them  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  his  duties 

1  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave  us.  His 
honor,  dignity,  and  .sensitivity  to 
human  problems  are  all  characteristics 
liiat  all  public  institutions  need,  and 
John  Buchanans  honor,  dignity,  and 
sensitivity  are  all  characteristics  we 
are  going  to  miss.» 


J 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  McEWEN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
privileged  and  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  legislator  and  public 
se^.ant  from  my  home  State  of  New 
York.  Robert  McEwen. 

For  many  years.  Bob  has  effectively 
served  not  only  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, but  all  the  people  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation.  This  Hou.se  and  the 
people  of  the  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
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trict  of  New  York  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  as  their  Congressman.  Bos 
McEwen. 

Bob  came  to  Congress  after  a  decade 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  Using 
that  valuable  legislative  and  leader- 
ship experience,  he  has  served  as  a 
most  effective  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee— which  is 
one  of  the  most  time-consuming  jobs 
in  Congress. 

Remarkably,  however.  Bob  never  al- 
lowed any  other  aspect  of  the  job  to 
interfere  with  his  effective  constituent 
service. 

His  dedication  to  high  principles  and 
hard  work  has  improved  the  quality  of 
life  throughout  the  land.  Bob  has  rep- 
resented justice  and  equality  for  all 
Americans,  and  has  worked  enthusias- 
tically to  provide  for  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  all  the  people  he  serves. 

Knowing  him  to  be  a  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated family  man.  I  am  sure  Bob  will 
enjoy  and  appreciate  spending  more 
time  with  his  wife.  Anita,  and  the 
family. 

Serving  in  the  House  is  an  honor  not 
only  for  the  important  work  that  we 
do.  but  al.so  for  the  fine  people  that  we 
meet.  Bob  McEwen  is  one  of  those 
special  people.  He  can  be  very  proud 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
his  community  and  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 
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bright   future,   your  presence   in   this 
Chamber  will  indeed  be  missed.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  THOMAS 
LUDLOW  ASHLEY 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Dan  Rostenkowski.  for  re- 
serving this  special  order  today  so  that 
we  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  tribute  to  a  dLstinguished  col- 
league who  will  not  be  returning  in 
January,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
LuD  will  not  be  returning  to  service  in 
the  House.  His  26  years  of  dedicated 
.service  to  this  body  will  find  few  if  any 
parallels.  Beyond  his  work  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  Lud  has 
left  his  mark  indelibly  on  this  Nation's 
energy  policy.  On  the  issues  of  energy, 
housing,  and  urban  policy,  the  House 
will  lose  both  an  effective  and  dedi- 
cated spokesman. 

Lud  has  tackled  the  tough  issues  in  a 
tireless  and  relentless  manner.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  on  commit- 
tee with  this  gentleman  and  can  attest 
to  his  dedication  to  the  legislative 
process. 

Lud.  I  would  like  to  offer  you  the 
best  of  luck  in  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
MURPHY  OF  ILLINOIS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  the  house  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  today  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Chicago.  Morgan 
Murphy,  on  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress. After  10  years  of  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Illinois  Second 
Congressional  District,  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  he  will  finally  have  the 
time  to  do  the  things  that  he  wants  to 
do  and  get  back  to  the  practice  of  law 
that  he  loves  so  well. 

I  could  spend  more  time  than  al- 
lowed me  here  today  in  listing  the  nu- 
merous times  Morgan  Murphy  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  country.  It's 
true  he  began  his  public  life  by  an- 
swering the  call  to  join  the  Marine 
Corps  for  3  years  and  came  to  his 
country  s  aid  in  that  way.  But  in  his 
last  10  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
he  has  come  to  America's  aid  on  nu- 
merous occasions  by  doing  an  out- 
.standing  job  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

When  he  first  came  to  the  House  in 
1970  and  saw  a  nation  divided  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  at  a  time  when  few- 
people  were  aware  or  cared  about  re- 
turning veterans,  it  was  Morgan 
Murphy  who  watched  out  for  them 
and  made  the  rest  of  the  country 
aware  that  the  veterans  were  wounded 
in  several  hidden  ways  and  needed  the 
help  of  all  Americans  in  healing  the 
most  serious  wound— drug  addiction. 

He  served  again  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  and  at 
a  lime  when  grandstanding  could  have 
helped  his  personal  career,  he  chose  to 
do  what  was  best  for  the  country  and 
worked  quietly  on  this  sensitive  i.ssue 
of  such  great  importance  to  the 
Nation.  In  the  Rules  Committee  he 
had  to  choose  many  times  between 
what  he  wanted  to  do  and  what  was 
good  for  the  country.  He  always  chose 
what  was  good  for  America. 

Countless  times  I  have  gone  to 
Morgan  for  his  advice  as  both  a  friend 
and  colleague,  and  each  time  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful.  His 
expertise  as  an  attorney  and  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  been  invaluable  to  me  in 
representing  my  constituents. 

Chicago  will  miss  having  this  consci- 
entious watchdog  in  its  congressional 
delegation,  and  I  will  greatly  miss 
having  him  as  my  colleague.  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  hope  we  have 
not  seen  the  last  of  him.* 


r»^^^«, >./,».    .T      1QSn 
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RICHARDSON  PREYER 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OK  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 
•  Mr    BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  dpep  sense  of  personal  and  pro 
fessional  loss  that  we  bid  goodbye  to 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Richardson 
Preyer. 

Richardson  Preyer  is  a  public  ser 
vant  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
Born  into  a  wealthy  southern  family 
and  heir  to  a  pharmaceutical  company 
fortune.  Preyer  heard  the  difficult 
call  to  public  .service  and  willingly, 
unselfishly  followed  it. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University 
and  Harvard  Iaw  School,  he  became  a 
local  judge  at  the  age  of  34  Appointed 
to  the  Federal  bench  in  1961.  Preyer 
resigned  that  position,  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment, to  run  for  Governor  in 
1961.  Although  defeated  in  his  bid  for 
election  as  Governor,  Preyer  was  un 
daunted  and  ran  successfully  for  Con 
gress  from  North  Carolina's  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  1968. 

Preyer's  reputation  for  hone.^ty.  in- 
tegrity, fairness,  and  .sound  judgment 
Ls  known  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
hLs  work  in  this  legislative  body 

He  has  been  called  on  by  tlie  Demo- 
cratic leadership  for  a  number  of  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  positions.  He  has 
served  as  the  No  2  Democrat  on  the 
House  Assassinations  Committee  and 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
vestigating  the  murder  of  President 
John  F  Kennedy  He  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  oi  writing  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  In  each  of  these 
difficult  and  often  controversial  posi 
tions— with  pitfalls  literally  at  every 
turn  he  has  shown  hiniself  to  be  fair, 
hardworking,  thoughtful  and  judi 
cious 

A  compassionate  man.  a  family  man. 
a  man  who  has  built  his  life  on  the 
values  which  have  been  the  fouiida 
tion  of  this  great  Nation  such  a  man 
is  Richardson  Preyek  All  oi  us  who 
have  worked  with  him  over  the  past  12 
years  have  btH>n  touched  by  his  sincer 
ity  and  diligence  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  by  the  country  as  a  whole  » 
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losing  one  of  its  most  highly  respected, 
hardest  working  Members,  whose  in- 
tegrity IS  beyond  reproach.  He  leaves  a 
fine  legacy. 

Many  fine  words  have  been  said 
about  Bob  Wilson  and  his  record  over 
the  past  28  years,  and  I  cant  find  one 
with  which  to  disagree.  His  dedication 
to  his  consituents.  the  Stale,  and  our 
Nation  IS  unequaled. 

That  he  espou.ses  a  strong  national 
defense  and  has  fought  diligently  for 
the  men  and  women  who  .serve,  and 
have  served,  our  Nation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  well  known  by  all  He  has 
demonstrated  this  time  and  time  again 
in  his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
Congress  and  in  his  service  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 

Our  State  of  California  is  losing  one 
of    Its    most    ardent    and    loyal    Repre 
.sentatives.  I  am  proud  indeed  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  .same  team. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  years  of  .service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
of  the  fondest  memories  I  will  carry 
with  me  is  the  wonderful  friendship 
my  wife  Albra  and  I  have  enjoyed  with 
Bob  and  Shirley  We  wish  them  the 
very  best  always  • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  Wll-SON 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OK  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  I9S0 
•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  departure  of  Bob  Wilson 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
loss  not  only  for  his  consitutents  of 
San  Diego,  the  State  of  California,  but 
for  our  Nation  as  well.  The  Congress  is 


UNJUSTIFIED  ARROGANCE  BY 
THE  MORAL  MAJORITY 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OK  MARYl.ANI> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

fn(/(JV.  Dccrmbcr  5.  !9>iO 

•  Mr.    MITCHELL  of   Maryland    Mr. 

Speaker,    there   are    indications   of   an 

ugly  hubris  on  the  far  right. 

We     in     the     Congress     realize     the 
extent  of  our  political  and  philo.sophi 
cal  differences,  and  while  lhe.se  differ 
ences  .sometimes  result   in   heated  de- 
bates on  the  direction  of  public  policy, 
we  endeavor  to  improve  the  well  being 
of  all  Americans.  Y<'t  there  are  a  few 
extremisLs  who  presume  to  influence 
the  Congress    namely.  Rev.  Jerry  Fal 
well  of  the  Moral  Majority,  and  John 
Dolan    of    the    National    Con.servative 
Political  Action  Committee  <NCPAC> 
These    men    are    intent    upon    purging 
the  element  of  pluralism  and  free  ex 
pression  from  our  democratic  .stx-iely. 

The  Jacobin  Maximilien  Robes 
Pierre,  at  the  height  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a-sserted  that  terror  is  an 
emanation  of  virtue."  Political  disfa 
vor  by  the  extreme  right  has  become 
the  new  terror  Like  Robespierre,  the 
leaders  of  the  Moral  Majority  and 
NCPAC  are  intent  upon  frightening  us 
into  their  version  of  goodness,  thus 
humiliating  those  of  commonsense 
Into  a  .state  of  submissiveness 

Nor  are  the  leaders  of  the  Republi 
can  Party  exempt   from  the  presump 
tuous  threats  of  Mr    Falwell  and  Mr 
Nolan     Both    President  elect     Reagan 
and   Vice  Presidential   designate   Bush 
have  been  warned  about    the  dangers 
of  alienating  their  self  appointed,  voo 
dotstic  Imagemakers 

The  editors  of  the  Flint.  Mich..  Jour 
nal  have  noticed  this  trend,  and  have 


published  two  articles  on  the  postelec- 
tion rightist  phenomenon.  The  articles 
follow: 

NCPAC  Threat 

I(  John  T  Dolan.  chairman  of  the  Nation 
al  Coii.s«>r\ative  Political  Action  Committee. 
ha.s    hi.s    way.    Congress    or    at     lea-sl    the 
.Senate    will  be  cleansed  of  the  liberal  point 
of  view  in  two  more  years 

NCPAC  LS  the  rinlu  winK  group  that  .spent 
more  than  $1  million  llu.s  year  to  defeat  cer 
lain  liberal  .senators  Now.  before  the  diLst 
from  the  ron.ser\  alive  land-slide  that  swept 
Ihe  nation  last  week  ha.s  even  settled.  Dolan 
p-t  Co.  ha-s  announced  that  it  is  targetint! 
20  more  .senators  up  tor  re  election  in  1982 
and  ma.v  even  ko  after  a  few  Hou.se  liberals. 
perhap.s  spendintf  more  than  $2  million  m 
tile  proce.ss 

The  venKefulnes.s  and  boasting  exhibited 
by  Dolan  and  other  riKht  wing  zealots  im- 
mediately following  the  election  led  us  to 
warn  of  the  potential  for  divislvene.s.s  in  this 
nation  unle.s.s  F^esident  elect  Reagan  dem 
onstrales  that  he  does  not  cotton  to  their 
extremism 

This  latest  vow  to  purge  the  liberals  rein 
forces  our  view  NCPACs  .ut  li.st  for  1982. 
like  I  lie  one  it  executed  this  year,  reads  like 
a  Wiios  Who  of  American  politics  Demo 
rratic  Sens  Kennedy.  Mel.7.enbaum.  Jack 
son.  Moynlhan.  Proxmire.  Biiit-sen.  and 
Mirhi>;ari  s  own  Donald  Riegle.  for  instance; 
three  Republican  .senators  including  Chafee 
and  Weiriier.  and  possibly  the  likes  of  Jim 
Wright  and  Morris  Udall  in  the  House 

No  matter  your  politics,  no  one  can  argue 
that  the.se  are  not  talented  and  dedicated 
public  officials  Hut  in  a  fit  of  arrogance,  ob 
viously  strengthened  by  NCPACs  1980  .sue 
ce.ss<'S.  Dolan  has  decreed  that  the.se  men 
are  largely  responsible  for  everything  that 
IS  wrong  Willi  Aiiierica  and  that  they  must 
be  removed  He  was  even  so  pre.sumptuou.s 
as  to  .say  of  Riegle  1  dont  think  Michigan 
needs  this  typ«'  of  liberal  senator 

There  s  only  one  way  of  thinking  to  the 
NCPAC  people,  ai>d  thals  to  tliink  right.  If 
a  lawmaker  on  NCPAC  s  hit  list  want.s  to  get 
off.  Dolan  says,  lei  him  move  noticeably  to 
the  right 

Jolin  Kennedy  .said  U't  us  not  tx'  blind 
to  our  differences  but  let  us  also  direct  at- 
tention to  our  lommon  interests  and  the 
means  by  which  lho.se  differences  can  be  re- 
solved And  if  we  cannot  end  now  our  differ 
ences.  at  least  we  can  help  make  the  world 
safe  for  diversity   " 

Save  us.  then,  from  the  John  Dolans  of 
the  world. 

PiiT  Those  Pkople  in  Their  Pi>ce 

In  the  wake  of  the  elect  mn.  this  should  iK- 
a  time  of  healing  and  calls  for  unity,  not 
boasting  and  vengefulness 

Yet    leaders  of  certain   right  wing   groups 
are  acting  like  conquering  barbarians,  spew 
ing  warnings  and  denunciations  that,  if  con 
linued.   threaten   to   drive   sharp   wedges   in 
American  .sm-lety    If  President  elect   Reagan 
doesn  t   put  Jerry  Falwell.    Terry  Dolan  and 
others  of  that  extremist  ilk  in  their  place 
back  on  the  fringe    Jimmy  Carters  claim 
atK)Ut     the     wrenching     divisiveness     of     a 
Reagan  victory  could  come  true    And  that 
would  doom  the  Reagan  presidency. 

Emboldened  by  the  extent  of  Reagan  s 
win  and  the  startling  gains  by  con.servatives 
in  the  Congress,  certain  banty  roosters  of 
the  far  right  are  threatening  remaining  lib 
erals  in  the  Congress  with  political  extinc 
tlon  They're  even  warning  Reagan  himself 
to  tw  the    moral'  line. 

A  sampling  of  this  pompous  bellicosity 
comes  from  Dolan.  chairman  of  the  Nation 
al  CorLservative  Political  Action  Comm.itlee. 
which  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  defeat  In 
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cumbent   Senate   liberals   like   George   Mc 
Govern  and  Frank  Church    Says  Dolan:    'If 
I   were  a  liberal  politician  running  for  re 
election  in   1982,  I  would  be  quaking  in  my 
boots,"  And  If  Reagan's  actions  stray  from 
strict  conservative  principles,  Dolan  warns, 
he  will  pay  the  political  price 
Such  talk  can  only  foster  an     us  versus 
them     attitude  among  various  segments  of 
the    population,    especially    if    it's    believed 
Reagan   shares   those   farright   sentiment* 
Already  there's  evidence  that  blacks  feel  po 
litically  disenfranchised  by  the  conservative 
sweep    Unfortunately,   Reagan  did  little  to 
allay  such  fears  in  his  first  press  conference 
last  week  following  the  election    He  prom- 
ised not   to  ignore  the  voices  of  right-wing 
groups     in     shaping     his     administration, 
saying,      I   am   going   to   be   open   to   these 
people  I'm  not  going  to  separate  myself 

from  the  people  who  elected  us  '  Further- 
more, when  asked  about  conser\atives'  de 
mands  thai  Vice  F»resident  elect  George 
Bush,  a  moderate,  stick  to  a  conservative 
line.  Reagan  dodged.  He  said  only  that  he 
and  Bush  are  a  learn  and  have  a  growing 
friendship  " 

To  Reagan's  credit,  however,  he  continues 
to  support  Sen  Howard  Baker,  a  moderate, 
as  the  Senate's  next  majority  leader  even 
though  Baker  had  strong  right-wing  opposi- 
tion. 

Despite  the  cloudy  rlietoric.  we  continue 
to  believe  that  Reagan  is  a  realist,  fully 
aware  that  his  huge  victory  was  as  much  a 
repudiation  of  President  Carter  and  tht 
Democratic  Party  as  it  was  an  embrace  of 
him.  the  GOP  and  conservative  principles 
His  only  clear  mandate  from  the  people  is  to 
make  the  economy  productive  again  and 
make  the  United  States  stronger  abroad. 

That's  going  to  require  unity  in  the  land 
not  polarity  He  mu.st  firmly  establish  thai 
he  is  the  president  of  all  the  people,  not  jusl 
the  white  and  far  right  « 
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tion  of  tax  legislation  next  year,  the 
task  force  will  provide  information  to 
Members  on  the  important  relation- 
ship between  tax  policies,  innovation, 
and  productivity.  Jerrys  capable  as- 
sistance will  be  sorely  missed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic policy  that  Jerry  Ambro  saw 
the  need  for  dramatic  and  innovative 
changes.  In  1976.  Jerry  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  94th  "class"  caucus. 
This  was  the  group  of  reformers  who 
made  monumental  improvements  in 
the  House.  Jerry  was  a  leader  in  those 
efforts  to  make  the  House  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  body.  House 
Members  and  the  people  they  repre- 
sent will  long  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  changes  which  Jerry  helped  to 
fashion. 

Jerry  Ambros  departure  from  the 
Congress  leaves  a  great  void.  But  I 
know  he  will  do  well  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  and  his  family  the  best  of 
luck.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  LUDLOW  ASHLEY 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  AMBRO 

HON.  LES  AuCOlN 

OK  (JRKGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1980 
•  Mr.   AuCOIN.   Mr.  Speaker.   1   want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  a 
Member  of  this  body,  a  good  friend, 
who  has  played  a  key  role  in  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  increase  industrial  inno- 
vation    in     the     American     economy. 
Jerry  Ambro  will  be  leaving  the  House 
after  6  years  of  distinguished  service 
to    his    district    and    to    the    country. 
Among  his  many  contributions.  Jerry 
served   as   cochairman   of   a   the   task 
force  on  industrial  innovation.  Jerry 
joined  me  in  founding  the  task  force 
becau.se  of  our  common  concern  about 
the  state  of  the  American  economy. 
Jerry  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the   need    for   comprehensive,   coordi 
nated  actions  by  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage investment  and  stimulate  in- 
novation. We  agreed  that  legislation  is 
needed   to  encourage   innovation  as  a 
way  of  increasing  productivity  and  im- 
proving   our    competitive    position    in 
the  world  economy. 

The  task  force  which  Jerry  has  co- 
chaired  for  more  than  a  year  is  work- 
ing to  bridge  the  gaps  between  com- 
mittees in  Congress.  During  considera- 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lud 
Ashley  is  most  deserving  of  this  spe- 
cial tribute  today.  He  has  demonstrat- 
ed his  strong  leadership  qualities  and 
good  commonsense  throughout  his  26 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

LuD  Ashley's  expertise  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment has  brought  forth  programs  that 
will  benefit  the  cities  in  every  one  of 
our  districts  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  has  been  a  good  Congressman 
and  a  good  friend,  and  I  will  miss  him. 
I  have  a  gut  feeling,  of  course,  that  we 
have  not  seen  the  last  of  Lud  around 
here  yet.« 


FAREWELL  TO  FOUR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CALIFORNIA  COL- 
LEAGUES 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OK  rALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  convenes  for  the  97th 
Congress  in  January  we  will  be  with- 
out the  counsel  and  guidance  of  four 
of  our  Democratic  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  California.  Harold  "Bizz"' 
Johnson.  James  C.  Corman.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin  and  Jim  Lloyd  will  be 
leaving  at  the  end  of  this  CongTe.s.s 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  these  four  great 
men. 

The   gentleman   who   has  ser\ed  as 
the  dean  of  the  California  delegation. 
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Bizz  Johnson,  has  indeed  left  his 
mark  on  this  institution.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  prior  to  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. Bizz  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources.  His  tireless  energies  in  this 
area  have  greatly  benefited  the  Stat* 
of  California  where  wat^r  is  knowTi  as 
liquid  gold.  Bizz's  leadership  will 
sorely  be  missed,  but  his  achievements 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

If  the  House  ever  establishes  a  hall 
of  fame  I  am  sure  that  Jim  Corman 
would  be  one  of  the  first   to  be  ad 
mitted.    His    20    years    of   ser\ice    are 
sprinkled     with     many     distinguished 
posts  such  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and    Means   Subcommittee    on    Public 
Assistance   and   Unemployment    Com 
pensation.    chairman    of    the    Demo 
cratic   Congressional   Campaign   Com 
mittee.  member  of  the  House  ad  hoc 
Energy    Committee,    and    memt>er    of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil    Disorders.    Jim    will    forever    be 
known  as  one  of  the  premier  spokes 
men  for  the  underprivileged,  the  less 
fortunate,   and   the   least   represented 
people   in   our  society.   Even  when   it 
became  politically  unpopular  to  advo 
cate  the  programs  that  literally  keep 
millions    of    our    citizens    alive.    Jim 
Corman.    through    his   words   and    ac 
tions.  brought  to  life  the  compassion 
within  us.  so  that  we  could  do  what 
was   right.   Although   Jim   will   not    be 
with    us   next   Congress.    I    hope   the 
compassion  will  remain. 

In  1962  when  California  created  a 
new  congressional  district  in  San 
Diego,  a  well-knowTi  print  and  broad- 
cast joumalLst  was  elected  to  represent 
that  district  and  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction ever  since,  Lionel  Van  Deer 
LIN,  one  of  the  most  qualified  persons 
to  ever  chair  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  brought  to  his  job  an 
expertise  in  the  communications  field 
unmatched  by  any  other  member.  Van 
will  also  be  remembered  for  his  gener- 
ous assistance  to  his  fellow  colleagues 
and  for  his  role  in  improving  rail 
transportation  in  southern  California. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
this  year  in  promoting  the  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Diego  corridor  which  will  serve 
as  a  tribute  of  his  service  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

As  a  fellow  new  Member  of  the  94th 
Congress,  I  hold  a  special  place  in  my 
heart  for  Jim  Lloyd.  Aside  from  both 
being  elected  to  the  94th  Congress,  we 
also  share  the  experience  of  having 
been  city  councilmen  and  mayors  of 
our  respective  southern  California 
cities.  Jim  will  especially  be  remem- 
bered for  his  expertise  in  the  area  of 
military  aircraft.  As  a  former  Navy 
pilot.  Jim  would  take  his  interest  in 
these  new  aircraft  literally  to  the 
highest  heights.  On  the  Science  Com- 
mittee Jim  used  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  to  improve  our  re- 
lations with  Mexico  and  to  secure  a 
natural  gas  agreement. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
servt^d  with  Ihest-  four  distinguished 
Californians  and  I  want  to  joui  with 
the  rest  of  my  colleaKues  in  wishing 
them  health.  happmes.s,  and  prosper 
Ity  throughout  their  years.* 


PERSONAL  EXPl^NATION 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OK  tAl.IKHKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  t>.  19Sn 
•  Mr  FAZIO.  Mr  Spealter,  1  wt)uld 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
into  the  official  Record  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  bill.  Regretfully.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  and  w;us  unable 
to  record  my  vote  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.* 


RISK  ASSESSMENT  AND    IHK 
LAW 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  5.  19H0 

•  Mr.  RITI'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  .several  years  this  country  has 
often  witnessed  the  followinK  scenario: 
a  Federal  agency  issuing  a  rule,  which 
IS  then  challenged  on  its  validity  and 
need,  resulting  m  the  matter  ending 
up  in  the  court,s  for  a  final  decision  11 
IS  not  often  that  we  have  a  voice  of 
reason  speaking  as  to  the  proper  role 
of  the  court.s  in  this  oft  repeated  .se 
quence  of  events  Judge  Howard 
Markey  clearly  sp«'aks  with  that  voice 
of  rea.son.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  staletnent  .Judge 
Markey  made,  which  appeared  in 
Chemical  J^  i;ngineering  News  on  No 
vember  24.  1980.  and  which  I  in.sert   in 

ttie  t'oNC.RESSIONAI.  RECORD 

In  my  opinion.  Judge  M:irke>  places 
the  responsibility  for  regulatu.ii  where 
It  should  be  witti  the  peoples  repre 
•sentatives  In  the  97th  Congress.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col 
leagues  in  Congress  and  the  Fi-deral 
agencies  to  continue  the  fight  for  the 
use  of  risk  analysis  to  clarify  the  need 
for  and  the  degree  of  regulation  in  our 
lives. 

The  article  follows: 

Risk  Assessmknt  and  the  I^w 

1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  federal  judges, 
immune  from  the  p»)litical  prix-i'-ss.  should 
ever  tH'  involved,  under  any  circumslances. 
as  arbiters  of  the  deKree  of  risk  atreplable 
to  the  public  riial  t;Lsk  is  niiicti  better  per 
formed  by  the  peoples  rf'presentalives  m 
Conjfrps.s.  whether  directly  or  ItiroiiKh  dele 
gallon  to  an  agency 

The  s*x-ioU)Kical  technol'jgical  rLsk/t)eneflt 
typ<'  ca.s«>s.  unless  limited  to  question-s  of 
law,  (jives  us  judges  loo  much  power  I 
speak,  of  course,  only  for  myself  Other 
Judges  may  not  agree    Indeed,  it  seems  dec 
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ades  since  a  court  has  said.  Ttus  is  a  politi 
ral.  nonjusticiable  (juestion.  and  retu.st-d  to 
hear  the  case  on  that  ground  Hut  the  ca.ses 
of  *tu<h  I  speak  involve  broad  pubhc  policy, 
future  direction  of  large  .segments  of  socl- 
rty.  level  of  acceptable  risk,  group  prefer- 
ment, type  questions,  the  very  thing  leglsla 
lures  were  designed  to  decide 

If  our  republican  form  of  democracy 
means  anything,  it  means  that  the  people, 
tlirough  their  repre.sentatives.  shall  make 
Ihe  basic  decisions  controlling  their  lives 
The  type  and  extent  of  the  risks  acceptable 
in  their  lives  is  perliaps  the  most  basic  of  all 
tho.se  decisions  The  power  to  make  those 
decisions  final  should  not  be  even  indirectly 
\ested  in  a  few  unelected  bureaucrats,  who 
have  virtual  life  tenure  in  their  jobs,  or  in  a 
few  unelected  judges  who  have  a  Constitu 
tional  life  tenure 

The  argument  that  the  people  and  their 
representatives  are  incapable  of  making 
risk/benefit  decisions  simply  wont  wash  In 
the  first  place,  that  argument  throws  the 
American  dream,  the  dream  that  man  can 
govern  hlm.self,  right  out  the  window  And  if 
we  are  ready  to  abandon  the  dream,  the 
[leople  should  do  it  right  out  in  the  open 
The  dream  should  not  die  unnoticed,  unan 
nounced.  and  unmourned.  In  the  second 
place.  If  the  people  can  t  decide  the  level  of 
acceptable  risk,  the  solution  is  to  design  a 
decision-making  mechanism  ttial  will  ensure 
that  the  trade  off  assessment  can  be  and  is 
made  by  the  peopl.'  through  their  repre 
sentatives. 

So  the  first  and  primary  reason  fur  letting 
the  what-environmenlal  risk-is  acceptable 
cup  past  the  courts  is  that  to  let  us  decide  is 
to  pre-empt  the  peoples  right  to  govern 
themselves.  The  second  reason  is  that  il  can 
uijure  the  very  heartbeat  of  a  free  society. 
(lie  administration  of  justice. 

The  business  of  the  federal  courts  is  to 
.se<-ure  Constitutional  rights,  to  interpret 
federal  statutes,  and  to  set  forth  the  law  in 
clear  terms  for  the  guidance  of  a  .society  at 
tempting  to  live  free,  under  a  government  o( 
laws,  not  men  In  a  word,  the  business  of  the 
courUs  IS  the  administration  of  justice  That 
business  Is  impeded  and  may  be  destroyed 
wlien  the  people  rush  to  the  court.s  for 
broad  public  poli(-\  decisions  like  acceptable 
risks  assessments,  that  is.  when  both  leglsla 
tive  and  judicial  powers  are  handed  to  us 
robed  beings  on  raused  benches  Unlike  the 
beings  who  inhabited  the  cloud-draped 
heights  of  Olympus,  we  judges  are  not  gods 
If  courUs  assess  risks,  the  adn.inistatlon  of 
justice  will  be  severely  if  not  fatally  wound 
ed  when  the  people  find  our  a  big  secret. 
Judges  can  t  do  the  public  policy  environ- 
mental risk  assessment  job.  That  job  re 
quires  legislators  responsive  to  the  people 
and  assLsled  by  investigative  staffs  gather- 
ing fa<-tual  and  political  input  from  all  sides. 
It  al.so  requires  recognition  that  there  may 
tie  no  answer  yet  learned  by  science  When  a 
tKMJy  of  experts  had  to  conclude  that  the 
effect  of  fluorocarbons  on  the  o/,one  would 
require  years  of  study,  when  the  NAS  panel 
couldn't  agree  on  whether  saccharin  posed  a 
high  or  moderate  rusk,  or  even  what  it 
meant  by  high  and  moderate."  how  can 
a  judge  tH>  asked  to  decide'  The  courts  are 
simply  not  equipped  to  administer  Justice 
and.  at  the  same  time,  respond  to  the  peo 
pies  expe<'tatiorus  when  all  the  peoples 
eggs  all  their  hopes  and  dreams,  and  all 
their  risks  are  placed  in  Ihe  federal  judicial 
basket  • 
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BOB  GIAIMO    HE  HAS  MADE  THE 
BCDOET  PROCESS  WORK 

HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOltSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  j.  19H0 
m  Mr.  GLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  our  colleague.  Bob  Giaimo, 
to  retire  will  leave  some  mighty  big 
shoes  to  be  filled  As  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  time  and  again 
pushed  the  House  to  make  the  hard 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  if  we 
are  serious  about  making  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act  work  and 
about  really  cutting  back  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Certainly,  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  budgetary  priorities  and 
spending  levels,  but  that  has  not  de- 
tracted in  any  way  for  the  great  re- 
spect I  have  for  Bob  Giaimo.  the  man. 
or  for  the  job  he  has  willingly  tackled 
with  dedication.  The  budget  is  not  yet 
in  balance,  we  all  regret  that,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  Bob  Giaimo  regrets 
more  than  any  of  us  that  economic  cir 
cumstances  made  that  an  impo.ssibility 
this  year.  But  Bob  Giaiivio  should 
have  no  regrets  about  the  good  job  he 
has  done  in  the  Congress.  He  has 
made  the  difficult  and  complex  budget 
process  work,  and  he  has  begun  the 
difficult  battle  of  trimming  Federal 
spending  Passage  earlier  this  week  of 
the  omniuus  budget  reconciliation  bill 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  this  mans  abili 
ty  to  make  the  Congress  turn  rhetoric 
into  action  as  far  as  cutting  spending 
During  the  long  process  toward  it.s 
adoption,  there  were  those  who  said  it 
could  not  be  done,  but  Bob  CJiaimo 
forged  ahead.  Th-  American  taxpay- 
ers owe  him  special  thanks  for  not 
giving  up. 

I  regret  Bob's  departure.  His 
wisdom,  his  perserverance.  and  his  ex- 
ceptional competence  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  only  hope  that  in  the  next 
Congress  and  tho.se  that  follow,  we 
will  work  together  to  made  the  budget 
process  continue  to  work  m  tlie  spirit 
of  our  fine  colleague.  Chairman 
Giaimo.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDY  MAGUIRE 

HON.  JAMES  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 
•  Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  sad  day  for  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  and  the  Nation  that  we  bid 
farewell  to  Andy  Maciure.  who  has 
distinguished  him.self  over  the  past  6 
yi'ars  as  an  outstanding  Member  of 
tlu  House  of  Representatives 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  serve  along  with  Andy  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Ji  rsey  delegation. 
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His  strong  willed  and  energetic  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  all  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  as  v^e  enter  the  97th  Congress. 

And  Andy  Maguire  has  distin- 
giiished  himself  beyond  the  confines 
of  New  Jersey  and  its  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  He  is  a  firm  believ- 
er in  a  basic  human  right  to  breathe 
clean  air.  drink  clean  water,  and  live  in 
an  environment  that  will  someday  be 
free  of  hazardous  and  carcinogenous 
pollutants.  As  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, he  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  effective  legislators  to  fight 
for  these  causes.  Congress  will  be 
losing  one  of  its  greatest  fighters  in 
the  still  uphill  battle  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

New  Jersey  has  looked  to  him  for 
leadership  and  he.  in  turn,  has  been  a 
strong  and  proud  advocate  of  the 
State.  When  New  Jersey's  7  million 
television  viewers  are  finally  accorded 
the  right  to  their  own  programing,  it 
will  be  Andy  who  deserves  the  credit. 

The  Congress  and  New  Jersey  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  Andy  Maguire 
at  their  service.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAPHAEL  MUSTO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  newer  col- 
leagues vkho  will  not  be  joining  us  for 
the  next  s(\ssion  of  Congress.  Raphael 
MusTO  of  'he  11th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the  short. 
but  productive  a-s.sociat ion  with  Ray 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  As  a  new  Member,  he  was 
always  quick  to  participate  in  our  com- 
mittee activities.  His  concern  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  his  district 
was  best  illustrated  by  liis  membership 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  deals  with  i.ssues  such  as 
OSHA.  black  lung  benefits,  and  others 
of  direct  interest  to  American  workers. 
As  a  member  of  our  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommitt(M-.  he  joined  us 
in  the  final  stages  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  a 
landmark  $48  billion  bill  which  ex- 
lends  our  programs  for  college  and 
university  students  and  their  institu- 
tions for  another  5  years. 

Ray  was  also  one  of  Ihe  newest 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  which  I 
am  pnviledged  to  chair.  Our  work  fo- 
cuses upon  establishing  a  more  posi- 
tive U.S.  role  in  bringing  peace  and 
justice  to  all  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  was  honored  that  one  of  his 
first  actions  upon  his  election  to  Con- 
gress last   year  was    ioining  our   1.32- 
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member  ad  hoc  committee.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  commitment  to 
this  cause  and  should  know  that  the 
Irish  American  community  in  this 
Nation  deeply  appreciated  his  involve- 
ment in  our  work. 

I  was  also  glad  that  Ray  Joined  in 
our  activities  of  Italo  American  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  this 
year's  Second  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Italian  American 
Foundation,  We  were  honored  at  that 
dinner  by  President  Carter,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  as  well  as  President- 
elect Reagan.  It  was  truly  a  memorable 
evening  for  all  Italo  Americans  as  one 
of  intense  pride  and  solidarity. 

The  many  years  of  public  service 
which  have  been  a  part  of  Ray 
MusTos  life  are  a  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter and  his  dedication  to  noble 
causes,  I  know  that  his  future  will 
hold  many  opportunities  to  continue 
his  work  in  the  public  eye.  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  health,  happiness,  and  luck 
in  all  future  endeavors. • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  WILSON 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  dynamic  public  serv- 
ant, an  outstanding  legislator,  and  a 
good  friend,  Hon.  Bob  Wilson.  Bobs 
decision  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  96th  Congress  is.  indeed,  a  great 
IO.SS  both  to  the  41st  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  House. 

In  his  28  years  in  Congress.  Bob  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  become  a 
prominent  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Republican  Party.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  needed  improvement 
in  our  Nation's  defenses.  In  particular, 
he  has  worked  tirelessly  and  effective- 
ly to  bring  about  the  much  needed  im- 
provement in  pay  and  benefits  for 
military  personnel.  Also  to  Bob's  long 
list  of  accomplishments  must  be  added 
his  12  years  of  service  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Congression- 
al Committee. 

Bobs  service  to  the  41st  District,  to 
the  Nation  and  to  his  party  have  been 
invaluable;  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  to  the  demands  of  his 
position  irrefutable,  Bob's  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  both  by  his  con- 
stituents and  his  colleagues  when  the 
97th  Congress  convenes  in  January,  It 
IS  with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  deep 
appreciation  that  I  wish  him  the  best 
in  all  future  endeavors.* 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA,  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  recent  reports  in 
Defense  Daily  and  Aerospace  Daily  of 
recent  accomplishments  of  the  Soviet 
space  program.  With  the  planned  first 
launch  of  the  Space  Shuttle  in  the 
spring  of  1981.  it  is  time  for  the  new 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish the  future  long-range  goals  of 
our  national  civilian  space  program.  I 
hope  to  work  with  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  and  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress  to  assure  that  our  Nation  is 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Sovi- 
ets for  the  rewards  that  a  healthy 
space  program  has  to  offer.  The  Space 
Shuttle  will  indeed  give  our  Nation 
manned  access  to  space  but  auxiliary 
systems  will  be  required  to  reduce  the 
operational  costs  and  increase  the 
orbit  stay  time.  Our  national  space 
policy  should  include  plans  and  goals 
to  exploit  the  benefits  of  a  permanent 
manned  presence  in  space. 

[Prom  Defense  Daily] 
Three  CosMONAtrrs  Board  Salylt  6 

For  the  first  lime  in  nine  years,  three 
Soviet  cosmonauts  have  been  launched 
aboard  a  Soyuz  spacecraft  and  arc  now 
aboard  the  Salyut  6  station 

Launched  Thursday,  Nov  27.  from  Bai 
konur  Cosmodrome  aboard  Soyuz  T  3 
U^onid  Kizim,  39,  flight  commander:  Oleg 
Makarov,  47.  flight  engineer,  and  Gennady 
Strekalov,  40.  research  engineer,  docked 
with  Salyut  6  on  Friday,  Nov  28.  and 
boarded  the  station  the  next  day,  Saturdav 

The  last  Soviet  three  man  flight,  aboard 
Soyuz  11  in  1971.  ended  in  disaster  when  a 
leak  in  the  reentry  vehicle  suffocated  the 
three  cosmonauts  who  were  without  pres 
sure  suits. 

The  mission  of  Soyuz  T  3  is  to  determine 
how  much  life  is  left  in  the  three-year  old 
Salyut  6  station,  which  had  been  designed 
for  only  18  months  In  the  past  year,  the  So 
vieus  have  set  two  long  duration  manned 
mission  records,  the  most  recent  for  185 
days 

Alexei  Ijeonov.  former  cosmonaut  and 
deputy  chief  of  the  Gagarin  cosmonaut 
training  center,  said  the  mission  of  Soyuz  T 
3  IS  to  replace  systems  aboard  the  station 
and  to  determine  further  opportunities  to 
use  the  station  and  if  possible  to  breathe 
new  life  into  it  ' 

The  Soyuz  T  3.  besides  providing  addi- 
tional room  for  the  cosmonauts  makes 
greater  u.se  of  computer  systems,  such  as 
the  handling  of  -search,  approach  and  dock- 
ing of  the  spacecraft  with  Salyut  6 

Kizim  and  Strekalov  are  rookies,  while 
Makarov  is  a  veteran  cosmonaut,  who  made 
his  first  flight  in  1973. 

Atlached  to  the  Salyut  6  station  is  the 
Progress  11  resupply  spacecraft  which  was 
launched  on  Sept  28  before  the  last  crew 
had  left  the  station 

The  crew  of  Leonid  Popov  40  and  Valeri- 
ly  Ryumin.  34.  launched  into  space  on  April 
9.  returned  to  Earth  on  Oct  11  after  185 
days,  surpassing  the  175-day  mission  set  last 
year  Popov  and  Ryumin  were  launched  into 
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spare  aboard  Soyuz  35  and  returned  ■bowd 
Soywz  37 

Visit inK  Popov  and  Ryiimln  Just  befon* 
their  return  wa.s  ttic  ere*  of  Soyuz  38.  a 
KUest  ere*  whicfi  slaved  for  a  week,  return- 
inn  (in  Sept  2fi  Tticre  tiave  t)een  six  Soviet 
maruied  missiorxs  Uus  year  Soyuz  35.  36.  37, 
38,  Soyuz  T  2  and  Soyuz  T  3 

I  Krnrii  AiTiispare  Oailyl 

Sovirrs  HtsiMr  I'HRr.r  Man  Missions  With 

Sov"/  r  3 

The  Soviet  I'liion  launrhed  the  ttiirii  of 
il.s  new  Keneral  loll  Soyuz  I  sparerraft  and 
do<-ked  It  with  the  Salyiit  6  spare  station 
last  week  It  rarried  the  first  three  member 
f-rew  flown  by  ttie  SovieUs  sinre  Ifirec 
<-osmonauLs  were  killed  in  the  Soyuz  11  re- 
entry a<Tldenl  in  June  1971.  and  US  ana- 
lyses spe<-ulated  yeslerdav  on  wtiether  the 
new  mi.sslon  is  an  attempt  at  a  fifth  long 
duration  occupanry  of  the  38  month  old 
space  station 

Soyuz  T  3  was  launched  Nov  27  at  5  IH 
pm  Mo.srow  time,  and  It  d(X-ked  with 
Salyut  6  at  6  54  p  m  tlie  followinK  day. 
CosmonauLs  Ii«'onid  Kizim.  the  commander. 
UU'K  Makarov.  the  fliKhl  enKineer  and  Cien 
nady  Strekalov  tfie  researcti  cnKineir 
tH'came  the  13th  crew  to  rx-cupy  Salyut  6 

There  was  sp«'CuIation  in  the  West  thai 
the  new  mission  will  last  lonKcr  than  a  few 
days  The  Ta-ss  news  agency  reported  duririK 
the  weekend  that  the  co.siiionaut.s  were  feel 
ihK  well  and  adapting  normally  to  weiRhl 
lessne.ss  They  were  react  u  at  inn  Salyut  6  s 
life  support.  enerKy  and  Iemp<Tature  reKiila 
lion  systems,  Tass  said,  and  lliey  started  bi 
oloKV  e.xperimenUi  that  they  had  brouRht 
wilfi  Ihern 

The  current  mission  is  the  first  for  a 
three  .seat  version  of  S<jyuz  T  but  the  third 
tor  the  new  cla.s.s  of  spacecraft  The  first 
was  carried  out  unmanned  nearly  a  year 
axo  tlie  spacecraft  was  launched  Dt-c  16. 
1979.  d<K-ked  with  Salyut  fi  Dec  19  was  un 
d(x-ked  from  it  March  24.  U)HO  and  was  de 
orbited  and  recovered  March  26  Soyuz  T  2. 
carryiriK  cosmonaiiUs  Yuri  Malyshev  and 
Vladimir  Aksenov.  was  launched  to  Salyut  6 
on  ,Iune  S  1980.  d<K-ked  with  it  on  June  6 
and  returned  to  Flarth  June  9 

THIRD  MAN   A  SPtUI  Al.lST  ' 

["he  Soyuz  1'  3  mi.ssion  may  tw  what  I  tie 
cosmonaut.s  training  director,  Vladimir  Slia 
talov.  was  lalkiiiK  about  duriiiK  the  Soyuz 
r  2  mission  when  he  complained  that  tiold 
iiiK  lonK  term  Salyut  6  crews  to  two  mem 
bers.  and  requiriiiK  that  each  be  able  to  op 
erate  the  Soyuz  spa<-ecraft.  places  a  burden 
on  the  crew  If  the  Ioiik K-rm  crew  could  b«' 
increa.s«'d  to  threi'.  one  of  them  could  b«-  a 
specialist.  Shatalov  said  (  DAILY.  June  6i 

Soyuz    T  2    dcK-ked    with    Salyut    6s    all 
d(X-kinK  unit  Soyuz  T  3  is  usinn  the  forwanl 
dockinK    port    because    the   aft    facility    has 
been    occupied    since    S«'pt     30    by    the    un 
manned  F^rogress  11  resupply  spacecraft 

Tass  reported  that  i«)yuz  T  3  includes 
.some  modifications  from  the  I  2  spacecraft, 
presumably  related  to  the  three  member 
crew,  but  it  said  there  are  no  fundamental 
changes  Kizim.  the  Soyuz  T  3  commander, 
has  been  active  in  Soyuz  T  testing.  Tass 
said 

Soyuz  r  3  IS  Makarov  s  fourth  nnssion  He 
was  a  crew  memlx-r  on  St)yuz  12.  the  two- 
day  mission  in  which  the  Soviet.s  resumed 
manned  spa<-e  flight  in  S<-ptemtH-r  1973.  27 
monttis  after  the  Soyuz  11  accident  In 
April  1975  he  was  aboard  a  Soyuz  spacecraft 
whose  mLssion  was  aborted  tjefore  it  at- 
tained orbit  And  in  January  1980  he  and 
Vladimir  [>zhanitH-kov  flew  the  Stiyuz  27 
mLssion.  the  first  of  the  short  Salyut  6 
visits'  of  one  week  or  less  with  which  the 
Soviets  have  agumented   the   long  duration 
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mUnllOIM    Soyuz  27  came  during  tlie  96  da.'. 
mlHlail    of    Yuri    Romanenko    and    (ieorgi 
Orechko,  resulting  in  the  first  four  man  w 
cupancy    of    Salyut    8     CasmonauLs     from 
other    Soviet     bloc    countries     have     flown 
visit     missions  since  then 
The  Soyuz  11  mission  of  June  1971  set  an 
endurance  record  of  nearly  24  days  and  re 
suited  In  the  first  crew  transfer  to  a  Salyut 
But  the  crew— Oeorgl  Dobrovolsky.  ValLslav 
Volkov  and   Viktor  Patsayev— died  when  a 
hatch  leak  depressurized  the  Soyuz  11  de 
scent   module   during   re  entry    CosmonauLs 
have    worn    pre.ssure    suits    during    re  entry 
since  then,  and  this  has  precluded  until  now 
mi.ssions  with  as  many  as  three  crew  mem- 
t>ers.« 


HON.  SAM   I)h:\  INE 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NKw  York 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaktr,  I  am 
[ilciLscd  to  JO!:,  with  my  (•ollt■a^;ul■  from 
Ohio,  the  Flonorabic  nr.i.UERT  Latta. 
in  payiriK  tnbul*-  to  our  Kood  fru-tid 
Sam  Devine.  Like  .so  many  of  our  rol- 
l«'agii(\s,  Sam  will  be  Icavinn  the  Hou.se 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  96th  ("onKre.s.s.  A.s  a 
hi^fily  effective  and  accomplished 
Member.  Sam  will  certainly  be  mi.s.sed. 

Since  1958,  when  he  wa.s  elected  to 
the  86th  ConKre.vs,  Sam  ha.s  been  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  hi.s  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  Throughout 
his  service  in  the  flouse.  Sam  has 
played  important  roles  in  a  number  of 
rapacities. 

For  many  years.  Sam  ha.s  been  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  ForeiRii  Commerce  Com 
mittee  where  he  served  its  rankiiiK;  mi 
norily    member    until    hi.s    election    as 
chairman    of    the    Kepublican    Confer 
ence  la.st  year    In  tiis  capanty  a.s  rank 
iiiK  minority  member  from   1974   until 
1979.   Sam    played   an    integral    role    in 
shaping  such  le^'islation  a.s  the  major 
Amtrak   authorization   bill   during   the 
early    part   of   this   Congres-s.    He   al.so 
.served  with  great  skill  and  effertive- 
ne.ss    on     the    House    Administration 
Committee,      the     Republican      Policy 
Committee,    and    the    Executive   Com 
miltef  on  Committees. 

His  many  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  stand  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  will 
return  next  year.  I  join  his  colleague.s 
from  Ohio  in  wishing  Sam  well.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON    LUCIEN  N 
NEDZI  OF  MICHIC.AN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OK  PKNNSVI VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Speaker,  this  Congre.ss  is  losing 
some  very  dependable  and  effective 
leaders  at  the  end  of  this  session,  one 
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of  them  is  Lucien  Nedzi  For  19  years 
he  has  been  of  irreplaceable  service  to 
the  people  of  the  14th  District  of  the 
great  State  of  Michigan. 

During  his  tenure  here.  Lucien  has 
been  a  great  champion  of  congre.ssion- 
al  ethics  as  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
He  has  worked  tirele.ssly  for  reforms 
in  campaign  expenditures  and  election 
procedures  He  has  been  a  key  member 
of  the  .Armed  Services  Committee  and 
a  strong  advocate  for  a  sensible  de- 
fense policy,  projecting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Nation's  position  as  a 
stable  military  power. 

It  IS  hard  to  replace  such  men  in  the 
Congress  as  Lucien,  because  he  has  ret 
such  a  high  standard  of  integrity  and 
good  leadership  I  am  plea.sed  to  point 
out  that  I  have  served  all  my  years 
with  Lucien  in  the  Congress  and  I 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  trust 
that  we  have  shared  over  the  years. 
This  House  will  be  at  a  lo.ss  without 
the  low  keyed,  yet  v«'ry  effective 
leader  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
this  a  truly  representative  body.  Your 
efforts  will  never  go  unnoticed  by  your 
constituency  who  believes  in  you  and 
by  your  colleagues  who  respect  you. 
This  country  is  stronger  for  your  serv- 
ing in  the  Congre.ss. 

To  you  and  your  family,  I  wish  hap- 
piness and  continued  success  in  the 
future.# 


TRIRI'TK  TO  ,JIM  LLOYD 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

'It    MASSAlllCStrrTS 

IN  mt  IK irsK  OK  representatives 

HVrfnc.sdav,  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr    MOAKLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   is 
v».ith  great  sadness  that  I  note  the  re- 
tirement of  my  good  friend  and  neigh 
bor  in  the  Cannon  Building.   Mr    Jim 
Lloyd,  of  California. 

Jim  was  elected  lo  the  94th  Congress 
in  the  1974  wave  of  DemoiTatic  victo- 
ries. A  retired  Na\y  pilot  with  '21  years 
of  service.  Jim  brought  with  him  to 
the  House  a  wealth  of  (experience  and 
special  insight  into  military  prepared- 
ness which  only  a  career  in  the  Armed 
Forces  can  give.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  which  he  .sat  will  sorely 
mi.ss  his  expertise,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  militarv  aircraft. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight,  Jim 
quickly  developed  a  reputation  for 
gaining  firsthand  t>xperience  in  his 
area  of  responsibility.  Investigating 
developments  in  wide-bodied  aircraft. 
Jim  flew  a  number  of  aircraft  includ 
mg  a  DC  10,  a  Boeing  747.  and  even 
NASA's  space  shuttle  landing  simula- 
tor. He  stion  became  known,  in  some 
circles,  as  our    flying  Congressman   ' 

One  of  Jims  most  important  contri- 
butions to  our  country  came  in  con- 
nection with  ills  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Select   Committee   on   Aging.   Jim 
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was  one  of  the  primary  sponsors  of  the 
Experienced  Pilots  Act  of  1979  which 
came  as  a  result  of  his  spearheading  a 
study  of  the  medical  validity  of  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  pilots. 
Both  this  legislation  and  the  issues 
v^  hich  it  raised  will  clearly  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  efforts  to  disprove  that 
wornout  canard  that  age  diminishes 
ability. 

In  his  work  in  this  House.  Jim  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  renaisssmce  man. 
In  addition  to  his  work  on  defense  and 
technological  i.ssues  and  his  concern 
for  the  older  American,  Jim  has  taken 
an  avid  interest  in  the  environment, 
the  energy  crisis,  international  rela- 
tions, and  small  business.  Not  only  has 
he  expended  effort  to  protect  Nelson 
bighorn  sheep  of  the  Sheep  Mountain 
Wilderness  Area,  he  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  negotiations  with 
Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  investigations  of  his  subcommittee 
into  the  decline  of  productivity  within 
small  business  have  addressed  prob- 
lems with  broad  ramifications.  His  ef- 
forts will  be  felt  and  appreciated  long 
after  he  has  left  this  body. 

Jim.  your  colleagues  and  I  will  miss 
your  warm  congeniality  and  affability. 
As  we  in  South  Boston  say  to  our 
friends,  may  the  road  rise  up  to  meet 
you,  may  the  wind  be  ever  at  your 
back  and  the  Sun  shine  warmly  on 
your  face  and  may  the  rain  fall  gentlj' 
on  your  fields.  Good  luck,  Jim,  in  ail 
your  endeavors. # 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
H.  S.  AMERASINGHE 

HON  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

Of  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  learned  this  morning  of  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Hamilton  Shirley  Amera- 
singhe,  President  of  the  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  (LOS).  I  am  saddened  by  his  death 
both  because  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Amerasinghe  personally  and  because 
his  death  comes  while  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  has  not  yet  completed 
its  mission. 

Mr.  Amerasinghe  devoted  a  good 
share  of  his  life  to  achieving  a  uniform 
international  law  of  the  sea.  He  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Third  Con- 
ference since  it  first  convened  in  1974, 
and  prior  to  that  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  U.N.  programs  which  led  to 
the  start  of  the  present  sessions.  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Amera 
singhe  while  I  was  serving  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  LOS  Confer- 
ence. He  was  a  delightful,  enormously 
capable  man,  who  served  his  country, 
Sri  Lanka,  and  mankind  in  the  best 
traditions  of  diplomacy  and  the 
United  Nations. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  law  of 
the  sea  would  not  be  where  it  is  today 
without  the  efforts  of  Shirley  Amera- 
singhe, When  the  day  comes  that  an 
international  law  of  the  sea  is  accept- 
ed and  implemented  around  the  globe, 
it  will  serve  as  an  enduring  tribute  to 
the  man  from  Sri  Lanka.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  HART.  JR„ 
THE    BEST    MAILMAN    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES" 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  uplifting  story  of  one 
man— a  public  servant— who  made  a 
difference  in  the  community  where  he 
worked. 

The  story  is  about  John  W.  Hart.  Jr., 
he  lives  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
works  as  a  mailman  in  the  Green 
Acres-Glen  Cove  section  of  Bethesda, 
Md.  Not  too  long  ago,  residents  of  that 
neighborhood  held  a  special  celebra- 
tion for  Mr.  Hart  who  retired  after  29 
years  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
The  Green  Acres-Glen  Cove  communi- 
ty honored  Mr.  Hart  because  as  one 
resident.  John  Metelsky,  said,  "He  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  ours  and  to  our 
kids  over  the  past  10  years." 

The  story  of  John  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  and 
the  celebration  his  friends  in  Green 
Acres-Glen  Cove  gave  him  has  been 
written  by  Sonia  Metelsky  and  pub- 
lished in  two  newspapers,  the  Bethes- 
da-Chevy  Chase  Advertiser  and  the 
Suburban  Record.  I  am  delighted  to 
share  with  you  this  story  of  love, 
friendship,  and  respect.  I  think  you 
will  understand  why  I  am  so  proud 
that  John  W.  Hart,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Bethesda  Neighborhood  Honors  "Best 
Mailman  in  the  United  States" 

John  W.  Hart,  Jr..  "the  best  mailman  in 
the  United  States."  was  honored  in  a  week- 
long  tribute  by  the  Green  Acres-Glen  Cove 
community  (Bethesda.  Md.)  for  service 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

For  the  past  23  years,  he  delivered  their 
mail  promptly  and  cheerfully.  He  visited 
their  sick  in  hospitals,  helped  them  solve 
problems,  and  attended  their  weddings  and 
funerals.  He  was  their  confidant  and  friend. 

Although  neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat 
nor  gloom  of  night  stayed  John  Hart  from 
the  swift  completion  of  his  appointed 
rounds^a  lost  dog.  an  injured  child  or  a 
friendly  chat  delayed  John  a  bit  on  occa- 
sion. 

On  Saturday,  Septemljer  20.  John  hung 
up  his  mail  pouch  for  the  last  time.  He  re- 
tired from  the  appropriately-named  Friend- 
ship Station  (Washington.  D.C.)  after  29 
years  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

John's  friends  from  the  235  houses  on  his 
route  plastered  telephone  poles  and  trees 
with  posters  proclaiming:  "The  One  and 
Only  John  Hart.  Our  Man  of  the  Quarter 
Century!"  They  decorated  their  doors  and 
lampposts  with  signs,  banners  and  balloons 
bidding  their  favorite  mailman  goodbye. 
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About  100  of  his  customers  gathered  on 
Yorktown  Road  for  an  impromptu  demon- 
stration of  affection.  Their  piost-ers  summed 
up  the  crowd's  sentiment:  'We  Love  the 
World's  Greatest  Mailman.'  John  Hart, 
E>on'l  Depart."  Even  Our  Dogs  Love  You. 
John  Hart,'  and  God  Help  Your  Successor' 
(He'll  Need  ItD." 

The  community  wrapped  up  John  Hart 
Week"  with  a  family  picnic  on  Saturday. 
September  27,  at  the  Westbrook  Elementary 
School  playground  In  Bethesda.  Afterwards, 
more  than  350  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
crowded  into  the  school  auditorium  for  a 
formal  ceremony  where  John  received  a 
$1,500  check,  a  Polaroid  camera,  gold 
plaque,  tape  recorder,  blue  blazer  and  other 
gifts.  In  addition,  he  received  books  of  let- 
ters from  the  children  and  adults  on  his 
route. 

The  Bethesda  residents  also  made  a  dona 
tion  in  his  name  to  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington.  DC.  where 
John  has  been  a  member  since  1948  'While 
accepting  the  check  for  the  church.  Rev 
Sidney  T.  Yancey  said.  John  is  my  right 
arm.  He's  never  too  busy  to  help  me  when 
ever  I  ask  " 

John  led  his  church  choir  in  singing 
gospel  songs  at  the  ceremony.  A  choir 
member  and  former  director,  he  has  per- 
formed in  eleven  states  with  the  group. 
John  delighted  the  audience  with  his  nch 
baritone  voice  during  a  solo  st&nza  in 
"Yours  Because  of  Calvary.  "  sung  by  the  In 
spiralional  Singers,  a  group  of  male  singers 
formed  by  John  32  years  afo. 

The  Rev.  M.  E.  Johnson,  who  teaches 
Sunday  School  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  and  at>out  25  other  parishioners  at- 
tended the  program. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  John  on  stage 
was  his  wife  of  32  years.  Lucille  F'amily 
members  in  the  audience  included  his  son 
Jefferey;  his  sister  Mrs.  Justine  McClelland 
of  UniontowTi.  Pa.:  his  brother.  James  of 
Washington,  and  Charles  and  wife  Mattie  of 
Connellsville,  Pa.:  his  brother-in-law  Jeffer- 
son Powell  and  wife  Janie  of  Washirigton. 
and  many  other  relatives.  The  Hart's  other 
son  Tyrone  had  to  work  and  could  not 
attend. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
included  Clarence  Johnson,  assistant  man- 
ager, Arthur  Coe.  carrier  supervisor,  and 
Steve  Brown,  mail  carrier,  all  of  FViendship 
Station:  and  official  Postal  Service  photog 
rapher  Partick  McCabe. 

John  Hart  ended  the  event  by  asking  his 
customers  "not  to  be  too  hard  on  my  succes- 
sor. Give  him  an  even  break.  Everyone  ap- 
proaches a  job  differently.  Ill  be  around  to 
see  you  often.  If  any  of  you  needs  someone 
to  talk  to,  to  make  your  life  more  tranquil, 
I'll  stand  by  your  side." 

When  asked  why  former  residents  would 
travel  all  the  way  from  North  Carolina  and 
California  to  b.d  him  goodbye,  and  why 
such  a  large  group  of  people  would  turn  out 
on  a  Saturday  evening  to  honor  their  mail 
carrier,  John  replied,  "It's  simple.  I  love 
them  and  they  love  me  "  Then  he  led  the 
audience  in  singing  "God  Bless  America." 

The  Honor  John  Hart  Committee,  chaired 
by  Mrs.  Terry  Harris  of  5311  YorktowTi 
Road  in  Green  Acres,  met  at  least  once  a 
month  since  last  January.  Committee  mem- 
l)ers  were:  James  "Bus"  Chappelear,  Pete 
Dunkelberger.  Betsy-F^ter,  Maurice  Keane. 
Bing  Leverich,  W.  C.  "Mac"  and  Barbara 
MacDougall,  Sonia  Metelsky,  Dave  Norcross 
(program  emcee).  Suzanne  Spitz.  Joan 
Stouffs,  Lyn  Sutherland  and  Leslie  "Whi- 
taker. 

John  was  bom  in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  on 
September  21.  1925  He  grew  up  in  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  and  graduated  in  1944  from  the 
Georges     Township      High      School.      Pair 
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Chance.  Pa  After  Kradiiation.  he  joined  Ihe 
US.  Army  for  a  two  year  stint  He  moved  to 
Washrngton.  DC  .  in  1948  and  worked  for 
the  Interna)  Revenue  Service  until  he  went 
to  work  for  the  US  Post  Office  Depart 
menl  in  1955  He  and  his  wife  Lucille  live  at 
6534  North  Capitol  Street  in  Wa-shinKton 
They  plan  a  crosss  country  motor  trip  to 
celebrate  his  retirement  • 


CLARIFICATION  REGARDING 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
"SWING  BED-  REIMBURSEMENT 
PROVISION 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOl;SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  19H0 

•  Mr  RANGEI,.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
provision  of  the  recently  approved 
budget    reconciliation    bill    authorized 

swing     bed"     reimbursement      under 
medicare  and  medicaid.  Under  I  his  tv 
imbwrsement     provision,    small     rural 
hospitals  can  use  their  beds  as  etth'^r 
acute  or  long  term  care  beds,  depend 
ing  on  need 

I    want    to   take   this   opportunity    to 
make  clear  that   this  simplified  swltl^; 
bed  reimbursement   method  is  intend 
ed  to  be  available  even  in  the  ca.se  oi 
small   riiral   hospitals   that   now    main 
tain  distinct  part  skilled  nursing  facili 
ties  as  separate  cost   centers,   if   these 
hospitals     wish     to     switch     tii     thi.s 
method. 

This  point  was  inadvertently  umit 
ted  from  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  but  was  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  I-'iriance  in 
it.s  report  on  H.R.  934  the  swing  bed 
provision  of  the  final  bill  wa.s  pat 
terned  after  that  of  H.R  9,14  and  has 
precedent  in  the  House  reconciliation 
bill  which  Wduld  have  made  swing  betl 
reimbursement  available,  under  condi- 
tions sp.'cified  by  the  Secretary,  even 
to  large  and  urban  hospitals  that 
maintain  distinct  iiart  skilled  nursing 
facilities.* 


ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

111.  TK.SNK.SSH- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKfHKSENTATIVES 
Mondau.  Decevibrr  I.  19X0 

•  Mr  F'ORD  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speak 
er.  25  years  ago  l;ust  December  1.  the 
civil  rights  movement  w;us  launched  by 
Mrs  Rosa  Parks  Her  story  is  one  of 
the  most  inspirational  to  come  out  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  a  simple 
message  lo  all  that  human  dignity 
cannot  interminablv  lie  undermined 
by  brute  force 

On  the  evening  ot  Decemhcr  1,  1955. 
Rosa  I'arks  had  boarded  a  bus  in 
downtown  Montgomery  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  so  called  no  mans  land,  an 
area  in  the  center  of  the  bus  which 
both  whites  and  blacks  could  occupy, 
but  which  blacks  had  to  reliquish  to 
whites    who    had    no    other    seats     A 
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white  man  asked  for  the  seat  and  Mrs 
Parks  refused  She  did  not  scream:  she 
did  not  whine:  she  did  not  threaten: 
she  did  not  e.xhort.  She  simply  did  not 
move,  thus  forcing  those  who  would 
force  her  to  move  to  make  the  next 
move. 

Rosa  Parks'  arrest  was  a  landmark 
in   the  movement   to  end  Jim   Crow 
the    tradition    of    segregation     in    the 
country.    It    sparked    what    has    been 
called  the  black  revolution. 

The  fu.se  lighted  by  Mrs.  Parks' 
arrest  sputtered  across  the  country  in 
the  years  that  followed.  occa.sionally 
causing  explosions  of  violence 

From    it   emerged    the    Montgomery 
bus  boycott,  the  first  public  confronta 
tion  which  brought  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther    King.    Jr  ,    int(j    the    ears    of 
Amt'rica. 

One  year  after  the  boycott  began,  on 
December  13.  1956,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  Montgomery's  bus 
segregation  laws. 

The  bus  boycott  gave  birth  to  the 
Southern  Christian  Ijcadership  Con- 
ference, the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Fk)iiality.  It  altered  the 
work  of  Ihe  NAACP  and  the  National 
Urban  U'ague.  and  ga\e  rise  to 
marches,  riots,  beatings,  iussiissina 
tions.  and  legislation  all  part  of  the 
struggle  over  something  that  was  be- 
coming known  as  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment 

Mrs  Parks'  arrest  mobilized  the 
forces  that  had  been  bubbling  beneath 
the  surface  for  years  and  today,  she  Is 
known  ;us  the  mother  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Her  iieiinn  i.s  a  testa 
ineiit  Id  the  pourr  ol  tin  sin^ilr  mdi 
vidual  who  takes  a  deternuned  stand 
against  injustice  • 


JOHN  M     MIKrHY 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OK  M^.SS.M-HrsF-TTS 
IN    rilK  HOCSE  OK  KKPRRSKNTATIVES 

rhursdau.  Sovrmbcr  20.  1980 
•  Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  sorrow  that 
John  MdRPHY  will  leave  the  House 
after  18  years  of  dedicated  servict'.  not 
only  to  the  rtsidents  of  Staten  Island, 
but  to  the  Congress  and  'he  Nation 

The  gentleman  from  New  ^^'ork  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  working  and 
most  effective  Members  of  this  House 
for  many  years  and  we  uill  all  miss  his 
energy,  his  courage,  and  his  friend- 
ship. 

John  has  served  for  4  years  ;is  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fistienes  and  has  been  an 
effective  and  imaginative  champion  of 
many  important  causes  on  that  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  the  work  he 
has  done  to  preserve  and  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  fish 
ing  industries.  As  the  author  of  the 
landmark     Outer    Continental     Shelf 
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I>ands  Act,  he  leaves  behind  a  memori- 
al to  his  service  through  a  balanced 
and  far  reaching  program  to  develop 
our  offshore  oil  resources  with  signifi- 
cant environmental  and  economic  pro- 
tection for  our  coastal  communities. 

In  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  the  House  made  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  tools 
available  to  the  leadership  to  manage 
legislation  cutting  acro.ss  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  many  committees.  The  rule 
permitting  the  Speaker  to  establish  ad 
hoc  committees  to  process  complex 
legislation  was  first  used  to  establish 
the  ad  hoc  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  .so  ably 
chaired  It  was  a  difficult  task  which 
the  gentleman  handled  with  .sensitiv 
ity.  fairness,  and  good  Judgment. 
Indeed  his  management  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  serves  as  a  good  model  for 
how  this  new  process  can  best  be  used. 

The  distinguished  service  of  this 
highl.v  regarded  West  Point  graduate 
in  the  Korean  conflict  is  well  known. 
Equally  known  is  that  the  gentleman's 
great  courage  has  never  deserted  him 
in  his  public  and  private  life. 

I  am  proud  to  count  John  Murphy 
as  a  friend  We  will  all  miss  him  in 
Congress  and  1  vki.sh  him  well.* 
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ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PEOPLE  0WF:I)  AN   .APOLOGY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NKW    Y'lHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  5.  19S0 

•  Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
censed earlier  today  to  read  a  United 
Press  International  story  m  which  a 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  ruthlessly  and 
without  foundation  attacked  the  in 
tegrity  of  this  House  and  of  our  friend 
and  ally.  Italy. 

The  article  cliarged  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion in  emergency  earthquake  aid 
which  we  provided  m  authorizing;  N  ^' 
islation  passed  iinanimoiislv  this  past 
Mondav  and  in  thf  coni inning  appro- 
priations bill  passed  on  Wednesday, 
[irobably  will  be  stolen  or  wa.sted  by 
the  notoriously  corrupt  and  inefficient 
Italian  bureaucracy  The  Member 
was  quoted  as  saying  "Congress  was 
proud  of  itself  when  we  voted  $50  mil- 
lion for  Italian  earthquake  relief  but  it 
should  not  have  been  He  then  proph- 
esized  that  the  aid  will  really  be  u.sed  to 
"line  the  pockets  of  politicians" 

This  statement  is  most  unfortunate 
and  not  befitting  a  House  Member.  He 
IS  obviously  oblivious  to  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
speak  extt'nsively  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  .statt'  and  more  specifically  to 
our  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment .something  which  my  colleague 
saw  fit  not  to  do.  Had  he  done  so.  he 
would  have  discovered  that  AID  has 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  aid  package.  He  would 
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have  found  that  of  this  $50  million 
$4.2  million  will  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  Office  of  Diaster  Assistance  for 
the  money  they  have  provided  thus 
far  to  aid  in  the  earthquake  relief 
effort. 

Had  this  Member  checked  with  AID 
he  would  have  learned  that  the  $50 
million  will  initially  be  distributed  by 
AID  for  immediate  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation activities.  This  will  not  be  done 
until  AID  has  done  a  complete  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  most  criti- 
cal needs.  Then  moneys,  completely 
under  their  supervision  will  be  distrib- 
uted—it will  not  go  via  any  other  gov- 
ernmental or  nongovernmental  unit. 

Further  had  my  colleague  checked 
the  facts,  he  would  have  learned  that 
after  a  period  of  60  to  90  days  after 
the  disaster  was  declared  — November 
25— relief  and  rehabilitation  activities 
will  end  and  the  remaining  American 
funds  will  go  for  the  reconstruction  of 
permanent  housing. 

This  represents  the  essence  of  how 
the  American  aid  will  be  used.  The 
most  critical  need  of  the  Italian  nation 
today  is  housing.  Estimates  run  as 
high  as  300.000  Italian  men.  women, 
and  children  have  been  rendered 
homeless  by  the  massive  November  23 
earthquake.  Here  again  AID  will  be 
dispensing  the  funds  in  Italy  following 
a  full  assessment  and  evaluation.  So 
the  facts  are  clear,  the  $50  million  we 
will  send  to  Italy  is  carefully  con- 
trolled by  our  own  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  It  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  anyone  else.  To  contend 
otherwise  without  consulting  the  facts 
is  the  height  of  footloose  and  fancy- 
free  rhetoric  with  irresponsible  over- 
tones. 

In  addition,  the  Member  who  chose 
to  so  indict  the  entire  Italian  Govern 
ment  and  political  structure  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  remarkable  success 
story  associated  with  an  earlier  and 
highly  similar  relief  effort  following  a 
1976  earthquake  in  the  Friuli  region  of 
Italy.  The  United  States  dispensed  a 
total  of  $55  million  to  the  stricken 
region-  part  of  an  overall  worldwide 
relief  campaign.  The  effort  was  done 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  the  Italian  Government 
Today  -schools,  churches,  homes  for 
the  aged  stand  where  rubble  was  just  4 
\ears  ago.  The  rich  agricultural  econo- 
my of  the  region  has  rebounded  where 
there  was  devastation  just  4  years  ago. 
Hope  has  replaced  hysteria  -prosper 
it>  IS  replacing  poverty— this  is  the 
Friuli  experience. 

This  Member  has  insulted  Italy,  one 
of  our  closest  friends  and  staunchesi 
allies.  He  has  insulted  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  call  for  the  .safe  release 
of  the  U.S.  hostages.  He  has  displayed 
an  attitude  of  prejudice  which  I 
thought  was  long  removed  from  our 
Nation. 

I  was  proud  to  be  an  original  sponsor 
of  identical  legislation  to  that  which 
we  approved  this  past  Monday.  I  reit- 
erate the  fact  that  this  bill  was  passed 
unanimously.    I    pose    the    question— 
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where  was  this  Member  during  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation— why 
were  his  concerns  raised  only  now? 
Yes.  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress  has 
again  displayed  a  leadership  role  in 
providing  aid  to  the  needy  of  the 
world— a  role  which  we  have  assumed 
in  so  many  other  occasions.  I  would 
consider  this  legislation  to  be  the 
height  of  responsibility  and  humani- 
tarianism.  However,  we  have  been  vigi- 
lant in  insuring  that  the  funds  are 
spent  for  their  intended  purpose  and 
not  diverted  or  wasted.  To  assume  oth- 
erwise is  an  insult  to  this  very  House. 
It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than 
to  be  correct.  However,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  let  this  statement  stand  with- 
out repudiation.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
league to  formally  apologize  to  the 
Italian  Government  and  people. • 


FIRST  AMERICAN  BULK 
CARRIER  CORP. 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  unusual  busi- 
ness venture  underway  virtually  in  my 
own  backyard  that  merits  some  atten- 
tion and  praise.  An  unprecedented  alli- 
ance between  a  maritime  labor  union 
and  an  American  shipyard  has  created 
a  new  shipping  company,  the  First 
American  Bulk  Carrier  Corp.,  that  will 
encourage  more  and  more  businesses 
to  ship  American. 

Jesse  M.  Calhoon.  president  of  the 
National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  (MEBA).  wanted  to  do 
something  that  would  help  the  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  financial  security  of 
his  union  to  think  about. 

With  the  help  of  the  Levingston 
Shipbuilding  Co.  in  Orange.  Tex..  Mr. 
Calhoon  was  able  to  come  up  with 
.something  to  accomplish  both  ends. 

MEBA  has  invested  $7  million  from 
the  union's  pension  fund  into  a  combi- 
nation bulk/container  shipping  ven- 
ture that  will  serve  Australia,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe. 

Levingston  Shipbuilding,  the  only 
shipyard  in  my  district,  put  $4  million 
into  First  American.  In  addition  to  its 
32  percent  interest  in  the  new  line. 
Ijcvingston  also  is  building  two  multi- 
purpose, energy-saving  bulk, /container 
ships  that  will  carry  containers  and 
dry  bulk  cargoes  around  the  world 
three  times  a  year,  each  generating 
more  than  $7  million  annually  in 
ocean  freight  revenues. 

Levingston's  naval  architects  in 
Orange  designed  the  ships  to  be  readi- 
ly adapted  to  miliiarv  uses  and,  in 
fact,  they  will  be  among  the  few  ships 
built  since  the  mid-1950's  that  can 
carry  and  unload  military  tanks  and 
aircraft. 

I  am  very  excited  by  the  fact  that  a 
maritime  union  and  a  shipyard  have 
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become  partners  to  encourage  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  U.S. -flag 
shipping  industry. 

MEBA's  Mr.  Calhoon  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  First  American  Bulk 
Carrier  Corp..  will  not  be  competing 
with  existing  U.S. -flag  companies. 

Perhaps  other  industries  should  ex 
plore  the  applicability  of  this  innova- 
tive and  yet  very  sensible  approach 
toward  investing  labor  capital.* 


HON.  JAMES  F.  (JIM)  LLOYD 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974. 
a  great  many  qualified  and  energetic 
individuals  were  elected  to  the  94th 
Congress.  As  a  group,  these  individuals 
constituted  one  of  the  largest  incom- 
ing freshmen  classes.  As  a  member  of 
that  class.  Jim  Llo'I'd  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  his  abilities  as 
a  dedicated  and  hard-working  Con- 
gressman from  California.  Regretta 
bly.  he  will  be  leaving  the  House  when 
the  96th  Congress  adjourns  lat-er  this 
week. 

For  approximately  6  years.  Jim 
Lloyd  has  been  an  important  and  un- 
tiring member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  His  con- 
tributions to  those  committees  is  tx)th 
well  known,  recognized  and  respected. 
I  know  from  his  committee  colleagues 
that  his  sen-ice  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  am  confident  Jim  will  bring  the 
same  dedication  and  excellence  to 
whatever  endeavor  he  next  assumes.  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  well.# 


RELIEF  FOR  SWAIN  COUNTY 

HON.  LAMAR  GUDGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8419)  to  fully 
resolve  the  agreement— known  as  the 
1943  agreement— between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Termessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  aiid  the  County  of  Swain. 
The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $9.5  mil- 
lion to  Swain  County.  N.C..  and  it  re- 
lieves the  county  of  any  liability  to 
make  payments  on  the  principal  and 
interest  on  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
1943  agreement. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Stat* 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Swain  County 
entered  into  an  agreement  on  July  30. 
1943.  Such  agreement  provided  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
construct  a     park  standard'    road,  if 
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funds  were  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress, from  Fontana  Dam  to  the  east 
em  boundary  of  the  44.000  acre  addi 
tlon  to  the  Great  Smoky   Mountains 
National    Park.    Only    a   part   of    this 
road  was  ever  constructed. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  longstand 
ing  controversy  over  the  1943  agree 
ment  for  the  construction  of  the 
North  Shore  Road  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority's  Fontana  Reser- 
voir, the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Swain  County  commissioners  have 
been  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  cash 
settlement  which  could  be  supported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  some 
form  of  relief  for  Swain  County.  N.C 
The  negotiations  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  following  formula  for 
.such  cash  settlement:  The  value  of  the 
old  and  flooded  road  $1,300,000- 
compounded  annually  from  1940 
through  1980  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  for 
a  total  of  $9,609,582.  This  formula 
seems  to  be  an  equitable  and  rt>a.son- 
able  solution  to  the  controversy,  and  I 
have  proceeded  by  introducing  the  leg- 
islation to  implement  this  solution. 

Considerable  cost  has  already  been 
incurred  over  the  last  37  years  trying 
to  re.solve  this  conflict,  including 
countless  man-years  of  work  and 
hours  of  travel.  Needless  to  .say,  siz- 
able additional  cost  will  result  if  no  so- 
lution evolves. 

Based   on   today's  dollars,   the   esti 
mated  cost  for  completing  the  North 
Shore  Road  would  be  $91  million.  The 
cost   savings   to   the   taxpayer  of   the 
$9.5  million  cash  settlement  would  be 
approximately  $80  million    $9  dollars 
for  e^^ry  $1  spent.  In  view  of  our  cur- 
rent   budget    situation,    the    construc- 
tion related  .solution  is  totally  out   of 
the  rjuestion.  However,  the  moral  obli 
nation  of  the  US    Government  to  re 
solve  this  matt«T  remains. 

Interior  Secretary  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
has  approved  and  signed  a  document 
supporting  the  $9.5  million  cash  .settle- 
ment based  on  the  previously  de- 
.scribed  formula.  As  indicated  "arlier.  I 
have  introduced  H.R  8419  in  order  to 
implement  this  action.  It  is  obvious 
that  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
4819  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  vir- 
tually impossible  if  the  House  ad- 
journs sine  die  today  or  next  Tuesday. 
Nonetheless,  however,  in  order  to  ful 
fill  my  obligation  to  do  all  I  can  in  this 
important  matter.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  8419  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  action  by  a  sul)se 
quent  session  of  Congress.  I  interpret 
the  Interior  Secretary's  decLsioii  on 
the  cash  settlement  to  be  binding 
upon  all  parties  and  trust  it  will  be  ful 
filled  accordingly  to  its  terms,  since  it 
appears  to  bt^  in  all  respects  regular 
and  appropriate. 

I  want  to  congratulate  President 
Carter.  Interior  Secretary  Andrus. 
Governor  Hunt,  the  Swain  County 
commissioners,  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
and  all  other  persons  who  participated 
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in  the  extensive  negotiations  leading 
to  this  final  settlement.  The  people  of 
Swain  County  should  appreciate  their 
dedication  and  perseverance  and 
should  rejoice  to  see  this  lingering 
controversy  now  moving  toward  a  final 
resolution.* 


COLLINS'  BUSING  AMENDMENT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  big  challenge  for  1981  is  for  Con- 
gress to  Improve  public  .school  educa- 
tion by  ending  busing. 

Since  forced  busing  has  been  im- 
posed on  Americas  public  .schools  by 
court  orders,  the  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  have  dropped  82  points.  Each 
year,  seniors  are  given  these  compre- 
hensive SAT  examinations  and  every 
year  their  total  academic  knowledge 
keeps  sliding  downward. 

My  amendment  was  included  in  the 
Justice  Department  appropriations 
bill  conference  report.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  240  59  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate.  Then  President  Jimmie 
Carter  vetoed  the  bill. 

Education  is  a  primary  concern  to  all 
Americans.  We  believe  in  the  family. 
the  neighborhood  and  greater  educa- 
tional attainment  for  all  Americans. 

If  the  court  should  feel  that  there 
are  changes  that  should  be  made  for 
minority  student  education,  there  are 
several  constructive  alternatives  that 
are  available.  Freedom  of  choice  would 
allow  students  to  go  to  other  schooi.s 
in  their  system. 

Magnet  schools  provide  an  exct'llcrit 
alternative  as  their  full  (iimruluni  is 
exciting  and  comprehensive 

In  RicharcLson.  Tex.,  their  <listrict 
has  an  oiiLstandiiiR  program.  They 
chose  the  Hamilton  Park  School  in  a 
black  neighborhood  They  allow  half 
of  the  students  to  be  \()lunteer  Anglos 
Anglos  are  accepted  only  where  space 
IS  available  and  they  have  a  waiting 
list  until  1985.  Blacks  are  allowed  to 
transfer  but  at  Hamilton  Park  only 
one  black  student  in  5  years  has  re 
quested  it.  This  .school  has  a  full  day 
and  the  program  runs  from  7  a.m. 
until  5:30.  Special  courses  in  music, 
theater,  computer,  and  athU-tics  are 
included.  There  is  strong  parental  sup- 
port, and  parental  interest  is  the 
major  influence  in  improvement  for 
education  as  a  motivational  force  for 
children. 

Forced  busing  has  been  tested  over 
and  over  and  always  has  been  an  edu 
rational  failure  Money  could  be  spent 
more  <'fficiently  and  effectively  in  edu- 
cating youngsters  In  the  14  years 
when  Dallas  .schools  diverted  their  em- 
phasis from  education  to  transporta- 
tion, the  cost  per  pupil  increased  from 
$361  to  $1,746  The  schools  have  better 
teachers;  but  forced  busing  and  the 
disciplinary    problems    resulting    from 
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tensions  caused  by  children  leaving 
their  neighborhood,  have  resulted  in 
lowered  education  for  all. 

With  America's  need  to  save  on 
energy  resources,  why  does  America 
waste  oil  on  forced  busing?  This  ap- 
plies only  to  forced  busing.  Busing  of 
handicapped  and  rural  students  is  in 
no  way  limited  or  modified  by  my 
amendment. 

In  discussing  forced  busing,  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  history  of  how 
the  issue  arose.  It  began  with  the 
Brown  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
back  in  1954.  There  was  a  little  black 
girl  in  Wichita,  Kans..  who  wanted  to 
go  to  a  neighborhood  school  seven 
blocks  from  her  home.  She  was  forced 
because  of  her  race  to  go  on  a  bus  27 
blocks  to  another  school.  The  court 
wisely  and  justly  said  that  every  child 
in  America  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
must  go  to  their  neighborhood  .school. 
Also  the  court  said  with  a  firm  voice 
that  no  child  shall  be  sent  to  any 
school  because  of  race.  Now  what  has 
happened  is  a  complete  reversal.  Chil 
dren  are  being  forced  now  to  get  on  a 
bus  to  go  acro.ss  town  and  leave  their 
neighborhoods.  Children  are  being  as- 
signed to  schools  based  on  race  and 
are  allocated  by  racial  quotas 

America  must  expedite  the  return  to 
the  neighborhood  schools,  so  as  to 
provide  better  quality  education  for 
all.* 


ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  CONNKCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Decembers.  1980 
•  Mr.  GIAIMO   Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu 
nately  I  was  not  present  on  Monday. 
December   1.   If  I   had  been.   I   would 
have  cosponsored  and  supported  H.R 
8388,   the  bill   to  authorize   funds  for 
disaster  assistance  for  the  earthquake 
V  ictims  in  Italy 

The  situation  in  southern  Italy  is 
tragic  and  heartrending  The  lo.ss  of 
life  IS  staggering,  and  the  property 
damage  borders  on  the  unbelievaole. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
responded  promptly  and  generously  by 
passing  H.R.  8388.  So  much  needs  to 
be  done  to  help  the  survivors  of  this 
natural  disaster,  and  it  is  vital  for  us 
to  help  the  citizens  of  our  faithful 
ally.* 


TRANSIT  AID  FLTNDS 

HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  S.  39SO 

•  Mr  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  1  minute  to  correct  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact,s  which  appeared  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  print  media  recently  and 
then  was  repeated  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  during  debate  of  the  transit 
bill    The  misstatement  concerned  the 
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present  program  under  which  cities 
are  identified  as  to  their  eligibility  for 
transit  aid  funds.  A  prominent  news- 
paper incorrectly  explained  the  pres- 
ent transit  aid  program  and  that  news 
article  was  in  turn  used  as  evidence 
during  yesterday's  debate. 

The  news  article,  giving  an  example 
of  transit  aid.  stated  that  Odessa, 
Tex.,  received  $600,000  a  year  in  tran- 
sit subsidies  even  though  the  city  has 
no  transit  system.  That  statement  was 
Incorrect.  Odessa  does  not  receive  any 
mass  transit  aid,  does  not  have  a  mass 
transit  system,  and  has  never  applied 
for  Federal  mass  transit  aid.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  sent  mass 
transit  money  to  Odessa. 

What  should  have  been  stated  was 
that,  under  the  present  plan.  Odessa 
qualifies  as  an  eligible  city  which  can 
apply  for  mass  transit  aid.  The  city, 
however,  would  first  have  to  apply  for 
such  funds,  meet  additional  qualifica- 
tions, and  then  come  up  with  its  share 
in  matching  funds.  Only  after  these 
conditions  were  met  would  the  city 
then  receive  Federal  mass  transit 
funds. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  the  record  on 
the  subject.  It  was  a  very  misleading 
statement,  and  I  sincerely  hope  no 
vote  was  influenced  by  the  misleading 
and  false  evidence.* 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  FOR 
VETERANS 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  Fl.ORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  S.  1980 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently submitted  testimony  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
support  of  judicial  review  of  Veterans' 
Administration  derisions.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity,  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress,  to 
place  my  testimony  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  show  my  continued 
commitment  to  VA  judicial  review  leg- 
islation. 

Statement  of  Hon   William  Lxhman 

Mr  C'tiairman.  Judicial  review  of  veterans' 
claim.s  is  on'-  of  the  top  pnontip.s  of  the  vet- 
erans who  i*t«ide  in  Florida's  thirteenth  con- 
grp.s.sional  district  As  a  rospon.sor  of  H.R 
5008  and  H  R  6181.  introduced  by  Congre.s-s 
man  Drinan.  I  strongly  urge  the  subcommit 
tei-  to  ax-t  favorably  on  this  proposal. 

All  Anienran-s  have  the  right  to  due  proc 
e.s.s  In  my  Mcvk.  it  wa.s  a  serious  mistake  to 
deprive  \eterans  of  this  right  with  regard  to 
their  VA  claims 

The  Veterans  Administration  does  a  good 
job  of  ser\ing  the  needs  of  our  veterarus.  It 
is  not   inconceivable,  however,  that  in  .some 
cases,  the  VA  could  be  wrong.  In  such  a  situ 
at  ion.  the  veteran  has  no  further  recourse 

Judicial  review  is  available  to  recipients  of 
SfKial  Security  benefits  who  disagree  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Social  Security  Admin 
istration  1 1  does  not  make  sense  to  deny 
this  opportunity  to  veterans,  particularly 
when  Social  Security  benefits  are  often  sim 
ilar  to  veterans  t)enefits. 
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The  VA  Is  now  able  to  take  the  part  of  the 
judge  as  well  as  that  of  a  party  to  the  dis- 
pute. This  system  is  inherently  weak,  be- 
cause it  cannot  ensure  justice  for  all  veter- 
ans. 

Although  there  is  not  enough  time  re- 
maining in  this  session  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  sutx-ommiltee's  deci- 
sion to  hold  hearings  indicates  a  willingness 
to  act  promptly  on  judicial  review  early  in 
the  next  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consid- 
eration.• 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON, 
PATTEN 


EDDIE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  19.  1980 

*  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  words  and  best  wishes 
to  those  of  my  colleagues,  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  my  fine  friend,  Eddie  Patten. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  a  bigger 
or  a  warmer  heart  than  Eddie  Patten. 
He  simply  radiates  good  humor  and 
compassion,  and  I  don't  think  Eddie 
has  ever  failed  to  have  time  for  those 
who  turned  to  him  for  help  or  advice, 
no  matter  how  unimportant  the 
person  or  how  small  the  problem. 

He  approaches  life,  the  Congress,  his 
committee  duties  and  the  people 
around  him  all  in  the  same  way— with 
characteristic  joy  and  enthusiasm.  He 
has  been  a  schoolteacher;  a  lawyer; 
mayor  of  his  hometowTi,  Perth  Amboy. 
N.J.;  a  county  clerk;  secretary  of  state 
in  New  Jersey;  and.  since  1962.  a  Con- 
gressman in  this  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

For  these  last  18  years,  Eddie  has 
served  his  constituents  well  through 
his  position  on  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  particularly  its 
important  sul>committee  on  Labor. 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In 
that  capacity,  he  has  worked  consist 
ently  and  courageously  for  programs 
that  aid  education  and  health,  benefit 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  and  protect 
working  people. 

Now  when  he  is  leaving,  I  know  his 
constituents— many,  if  not  most  of 
whom  know  him  personally— will  miss 
him.  The  Congress  will  miss  him.  and 
the  country  will  miss  him.  But.  with 
his  usual  grace  and  style,  he  is  doing  a 
very  difficult,  but  eminently  sensible 
thing:  he  is  stepping  down  from  the 
labors  of  these  many  years,  so  that  he 
may  rest  and  enjoy  life  with  his  won- 
derful wife.  Ann. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  not 
have  heard  the  last  of  him.  however, 
that  he  will  continue  to  offer  his  com- 
ments—philosophical, humorous,  and 
enlightened— to  the  many  friends  he 
leaves  behind.  We  will  not  forget  him. 
and  we  wish  him  well.* 
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FORMER  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues. Congessman  Moakle^-  and 
Congressman  Boland.  for  obtaining  a 
special  order  so  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
who  ever  served  here.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  on 
November  22  that  former  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  had  passed  away.  John  Mc- 
Cormack  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  here  when  I  arrived  in  Con- 
gress and  he  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  outstanding  service  as  a 
great  majority  leader  and  later  as  a 
fine  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

While  his  tremendous  abilities  in  the 
public  arena  should  be  not^d.  the 
thing  that  stands  out  the  most  in  my 
memory  of  John  McCormack  was  his 
devotion  to  his  wife.  At  a  time  when 
society  puts  so  much  stress  and  pres- 
sure on  the  family  and  we  see  the 
family  unit  fragmented  on  many  occa- 
sions. John  McCormack  served  as  an 
outstanding  example  to  the  other 
Members  here  and  indeed  everyone  in 
public  life  throughout  our  Nation.  He 
showed  that  an  individual  could  climb 
the  pinnacles  of  power,  handle  the 
heaviest  onslaught  of  time  demands 
and  public  responsibilities,  and  yet 
still  maintain  an  ideal  marriage  based 
on  devotion  and  mutual  trust  and  find 
time  in  every  day.  no  matter  how  busy, 
for  family  life.  His  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  marriage  and  hts  dedi 
cation  to  his  wife  is  a  powerful, 
modern  love  story. 

John   McCormack    was   a   self-made 
man.  He  started  off  delivering  newspa- 
pers   at     $3    a    week    and    gradually 
worked  his  way  up  to  becoming  an  at 
tomey. 

There  are  living  monuments  to  John 
McCormack  in  every  comer  of  this 
great  land  in  the  many  programs 
which  he  shepherded  through  this 
body.  I  hope  that  the  high  standards, 
both  iu  his  puolic  life  and  his  personal 
life,  which  John  McCormack  estab- 
lished will  live  on  as  an  example  here 
in  these  Halls  in  the  years  to  come. 

My  wife  Albra  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  fine 
family.* 


VIOLENCE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

*  Mr.  'WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  learned  of  the  death  of  four 
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Americans  m  K\  Sahador  Thrt-f  nuns 
and  nnv  other  U.S.  rilizfn  were  found 
in  .shallow  graves  alont?  a  road.  The 
ruling  (.I.S.baclct'd  Salvadnran  Govern- 
ment reported  it-s  behef  that  rightwinK 
extremists  were  responsible  for  the 
terrible  murders,  at  the  same  lime 
denying  mvolvement  of  the  Govern 
ment  in  the  violence 

More  ttian  9.300  people  have  died  m 
El  Salvador  this  year  as  a  result  of  the 
violence  there  Ijtst  March.  Archbish- 
op Oscar  Romero  was  murdered  as  he 
celebrated  Mass.  At  the  time,  many 
analysis  called  Romero  Ihe  Kreatest 
hope  for  restoring  peace  to  the  be- 
leaguered Salvadorans  Nine  priests  are 
known  to  have  been  murdered  in 
recent  years,  and  two  more  priesLs 
hav«'  disappeared  mysteriously  in  the 
past  week  One  week  ano.  fue  key  left 
isl  political  leaders  were  kidnaped  and 
murdered.  heiKhteninn  the  crisis  situa 
lion 

Many  reports  trom  K\  Salvador 
a.ssert  Gu\ernmenl  and  military  com- 
plicity in  this  violence  anairist  the 
church  and  axainst  leftist-s.  This  CJov 
ernmenl  receives  direct  aid  from  our 
own  Government,  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  it  is  crucial  that  this 
House  give  serious  consideration  to 
what  the  US.  Government  can  do  to 
brinn  about  peace  in  this  troubled 
nation. 

The  violence  is  increiusiiiK  in  K\  Sal 
vador  As  we  adjourn  this  weekend  we 
should  be  aware  that  this  nation 
rtiiKht  well  e.Kplode  in  an  all  out  civil 
war  before  the  97lh  Congress  con- 
venes. U.S.  support  for  the  ruling  gov- 
ernment in  VA  Salvador  must  end  We 
cannot  unilaterHll>  stop  the  needle.ss 
killing  which  plagues  K\  Salvador,  but 
we  should  not  contribute  to  it  or  spur 
it  on  by  providing  military  supplies  to 
the  Ciovernment 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  expressing  deep»'st  condolences  for 
the  families  of  the  four  slain  Ameri- 
cans. It  IS  my  hope  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  jom  me  m  calling  for 
an  end  to  tfie  persecution  of  the 
church  m  Kl  Salvador,  and  in  praying 
for  a  quick  return  to  peace 

The  following  article  tnun  this 
morning  s  Wiistiington  Post  sets  forth 
the  full  .scope  of  (he  horror  which  has 
befallen  El  Salvador: 
Four  US  Catholics  Kii.lkd  in  El  Salvador 
(By  ChrLstopher  f)irkey) 
San  Salvador.  I^-cenitM-r  4  The  bodies  of 
three  mins  and  a  lay  woman,  all  Americans, 
were  fxliumt'd  from  a  ruadsuie  grave  today 
36  hours  after  ttiey  *frf  reported  missing 
Three  liad  been  shot  in  the  head  and  one  m 
the  chest,  and  at  least  two  apparently  had 
been  raped. 

Diplomats  and  Salvadoran  officials  said 
they  believed  the  killings  of  the  women, 
who  sought  to  work  with  the  poor  here. 
were  part  of  an  extreme  rightist  plot  to 
seize  ttie  government  and  eliminale  K'lman 
Catholic  effort.s  at  reform 

Nuns  Ita  Ford.  40.  and  Maura  Clarke.  46. 
of  the  Maryknoll  order,  and  I'rsulan  Doro- 
thy Ka/.el.  40.  and  lay  worker  Jean  Dono- 
van. 27.  apparently  were  killed  Tuesday 
evening.    Kazel    and    Donovan    were    from 
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Cleveland    and    the    other    two    from    New 
York 

Ttie  iiuliallv  unidentified  bodies  were 
found  Wednesday  morninK  about  30  miles 
from  (he  rapilal  and  hastily  buried  by  lo<al 
officials  who  duK  a  single  grave  in  a  cow  pas- 
ture 

They  were  exhumed  today  and  identified 
by  friends,  including  U.S.  Amba.s.sador 
Rotx'rt  Wtiite,  who  wa.s  quoted  by  a  report 
er  at  the  .scene  as  saying.  This  time  they 
won  t  get  away  witti  it  They  just  won  t  ' 
lAter,  White  refu.sed  further  comment  Ju 
dicial  officials  at  the  scene  said  at  least  two 
appeared  to  have  b«'en  sexually  molested 

Coworkers  said  Kazel  and  Donovan  were 
in  a  group  of  church  people  who  dined  with 
Wlnle  Monday  and  stayed  at  the  US  resi 
dence  that  lught 

Tile  killings,  some  diplomats  and  officials 
fear,  could  bf  a  final  blow  to  the  US 
backed  coalition  of  military  and  civilians 
that  rule  this  t3<-leaguered  Central  American 
nation  Willun  Ihe  last  several  days  selec 
live,  brutal  terror  has  increa.s»-d  at  a  politi 
rally  dangerous  rate  this  in  a  population  of 
4  H  million  that  has  seen  more  than  9.000 
political  killings  this  year 

A  week  ago  five  key  leftist  political  leaders 
were  assassinated,  precipitating  the  most  se- 
rious crisis  yet  for  the  fragile  government 
that  barely  survived  its  first  year  m  power 
confronted  by  a  growing  guerrilla  move 
ment  and  the  extreme  rigtit  s  terrorism 

The  Catholic  Church  has  bevn  intimately 
involved  with  the  struggle  for  reform  here 
since  many  of  lUs  priests  began  openly  advo 
eating  a  restructurinK  of  IhL.  near  feudal  so- 
<'lety  in  the  1970s  and  more  recently  accused 
Ihe  government  of  wanton  repression  As  a 
result,  clergy  have  become  the  focus  of  a 
concerted  campaign  by  rightist  death 
squads,  sometimes  allegedly  working  with 
elements  of  the  armed  forces. 

Nine  priest-s  have  tH«en  killed  in  recent 
years.  IjLst  March,  archbishop  O.scar  A 
Romero,  who  had  tn-come  a  major  political 
figure  and  advocate  of  human  nghti.  was 
gunned  dowTi  as  he  celebrated  an  evening 
mass. 

In  the  last  week,  two  more  Salvadoran 
priests.  Marcial  Serrano  and  Ernesto 
Abrigo,  di.sappeared  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstajices.  The  government  has  failed  to 
bring  any  of  the  priesLs  killers  to  justice,  or 
even  to  Identify  them 

Tonight  Christian  Democratic  junta  mem- 
t>ers  Napolean  Duarte  and  Jase  Antonio  Mo- 
rales Ehrlich.  along  with  two  cabinet  mem 
tx-rs.  called  a  press  conference  and  denied 
categorically  that  the  government  fs  perse 
culing  the  church. 

Duarte  said  tiiat  in  his  opinion  the  nuns 
were  killed  by  right-wing  extremists  as  part 
of  a  .series  of    strategic  crimes"  designed  to 
further    destabilize    El    Salvador    and    over 
throvk  tfie  current  Junta 

The  government  spokesman  announced 
the  junta  ordered  an  immediate  investiga 
Hon  of  the  abominable"  crime  Duarte  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  .some  ele 
ments  of  the  military  or  the  government 
might  have  been  involved  '  in  the  death  of 
the  women. 

At  the  same  time,  right-viing  commenta- 
tors speculated  that  the  killings  could  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  leftist  guerrillas  to 
embarrass  the  extreme  right  No  group  im- 
mediately claimed  responsibility 

One  senior  Catholic  official  said,  this 
killing  is  simply  horrendous,  going  beyond 
any  limit  any  kind  of  action  we've  seen 
t>efore  We  know  where  these  things  come 
from  but  it  is  dangerous  to  say  so  " 

The  four  initially  were  reported  missing 
after  a  van  was  discovered  burned-out  and 
empty  yesterday  morning  It  had  been  used 
by  Kazel  and  Donovan  to  pick  up  the  Mary 
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knolls  iniiii   tin    iiiilional  airport.  at;out   40 
miles  south  of  the  capital 

[The  Maryknoll  Order  i.ssued  a  statemeiil 
from    Its    New     York    headquarters,    .saying 

evidence  provided  by  reliable  sources  close 
to  the  situation  indicates  that  tiie  militar.v 
was  instrumental  in  the  di.sappearance  and 
death  of  these  four  women."] 

The  murder  of  the  American  nuns  is  ex- 
pected to  complicate  the  task  of  U  S  policy 
makers  both  of  the  current  and  incoming 
administrations 

The  oppKisition.  as  well  a.s  international 
human  right*  organizations  and  political 
groups  in  a  number  of  countries,  have 
charged  that  the  goals  and  the  methods  of 
the  junta  and  the  extreme  right  are  the 
same  and  that  the.v  include  the  same  people 
in  many  instances 

fAmnesly  International  the  L/ondon- 
based  human  rights  organiwition.  said  it 
had  .sent  messages  to  the  United  Nations 
pointing  to  the  ovi-rwhelming  evidence 
that  Salvadoran  troops  were  responsible  for 
the  detention  and  murder"  of  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  1 

Previously,  military  training  had  included 
instruction  on  how  to  rwognize  "subver 
sive"  priests  by  the  length  of  their  hair 
their  adoption  of  civilian  dre-ss  and  their 
close  relationships  witti  the  youth  in  their 
communities 

Although  the  United  States  has  conduct- 
ed militar.v  training  with  a  human  rights 
component  for  mm  comniLssioned  officers, 
many  soldiers  and  officers  still  believe  that 
the  church  is  harboring  subversives  and 
contributing  to  the  siri'iigth  of  tlie  left 
here.* 


MAUIANNA  STANGO  RODINO 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

Of   NKW  JKR'  KV 
IN  TUt  HOU.SE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  H0LLF:NBKCK  Mr  Speaker.  It 
is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  dean  of  tfie  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation  and  chairman  of  Ihe 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  F»eter 
RoDiNo,  on  tfie  pa.s.sing  of  his  wife, 
Ann. 

Those  of  us  who  liavi-  kni^ivMi  Peter 
have  long  been  ;iware  of  Anns  excep- 
tional acnimplishments  Not  only  was 
she  an  itualuahle  source  of  strength  to 
her  husband,  but  distinguished  herself 
as  a  leader  in  a  wide  variety  of  civic 
and  cultural  activities.  Her  unselfish 
determination  and  unflagging  spirit 
inspired  respect  and  admiration  in  all 
of  us. 

At  this  time  of  sadness.  I  (>xtend  to 
Peter,  family,  and  friends  my  deepest 
symiialhv  .Ann  will  iriilv  he  mi.ssed  bv 
all.* 


PROBLEMS  OP"  VETERANS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

UK  NtW   VliHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  GE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  WOLPT'.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  16  years  in  which  I  have  served  in 
this  Hou.se.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
participating  in  discu.ssion  and  action 
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on  many  important  issues.  As  we  move 
toward  adjournment,  and  I  toward  re- 
tirement from  this  body.  I  look  back 
with  pride  on  the  accomplishments  I 
have  achieved  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues and  on  the  warm  friendships 
we  have  forged  in  our  work  together. 
One  very  rewarding  area  in  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  participate  has 
been  the  important  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  sacrifices  made  bv  our  veterans 
in  the  defense  of  liberty  merit  more 
than  simple  thanks  from  a  grateful 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
member  of  a  committee  that  has  stood 
up  for  veterans'  rights  and  has  pushed 
for  programs  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs.  In  the  10  years  that  I  have  had 
tfie  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  be  led  by  two  very  distin- 
guished chairmen.  Mr.  Teague  and  the 
current  chairman,  my  colleague  Mr. 
Roberts.  Both  ably  demonstrated 
their  dedication  to  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing for  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
many  contributions  will  be  remem- 
bered for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  present  on  the  com- 
mittee when  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Missi.ssippi.  Mr.  Montgomery,  as- 
sumes the  chair  next  year.  But  I  know- 
that  veterans  will  be  well  .served  by  his 
leadership  and  his  concern  for  their 
welfare 

As  a  Representative  from  New  York. 
I  know  firsthand  the  importance  of 
programs  and  medical  care  to  the 
many  veterans  who  live  in  my  district 
and  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area.  For  manv  years.  Long  Island  vet- 
erans had  been  underserved  in  their 
need  for  VA  medical  care  and  especial- 
ly for  nursing  home  care.  I  fell  a  spe- 
cial mea^vjre  of  sucre.ss  when,  with  the 
support  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Addabbo 
and  otfiers  of  my  colleagues,  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  take  over  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  for  u.se  as  a  VA  nunsing 
care  facility  in  1974.  This  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  veterans  of  the 
whole  region.  The  St  Albans  Hospital 
has  been  kept  m  productive  use  and 
the  long  waiting  li.st  of  those  seeking 
placement  there  demonstrates  the 
continuing  need  for  this  and  other 
facilities  to  care  for  our  elderly  and 
disabled  veterans. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  while  I 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  com 
mittee  were  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  veterans  of  the  Indochina 
conflict.  I  have  argued,  with  many 
others,  that  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  have  been  inad- 
equately served  by  present  VA  pro- 
grams-that  many  veterans  have 
needs  for  education,  medical  care,  job 
training,  and  in  other  areas  which 
have  not  been  recognized  or  were  not 
accepted  as  serious  when  these  men 
were  separated  from  the  service. 

Thus,  since  the  92d  Congress  I  have 
joined  with  others  to  advance  propos- 
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als  to  alleviate  these  needs  and  in  each 
succeeding  Congress  I  have  introduced 
comprehensive  legislation  toward 
these  goals.  In  an  effort  to  confront 
the  problems  that  many  Vietnam  vet- 
erans face  in  trying  to  support  their 
families  while  pursuing  education  and 
training  and  in  seeking  to  apply  their 
benefits  to  job  oriented  technical 
training.  I  advanced  proposals  to  allow 
accelerated  payment  of  education 
benefits,  conditional  extension  of  the 
delimiting  date  to  allow  those  who 
could  not  begin  or  complete  their  edu- 
cation to  do  so.  and  to  allow  veterans 
to  use  their  benefits  to  finance  their 
actual  training  in  career  oriented  em- 
ployment. On  other  issues  of  special 
concern  to  Vietnam  veterans,  particu- 
larly on  the  question  of  agent  orange. 
I  have  introduced  or  supported  meas- 
ures to  treat  or  compensate  those  vet- 
erans affected.  Although  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  winning  passage  for 
the  major  part  of  this  agenda,  those 
who  joined  with  us  to  push  for  action 
on  these  points  have  raised  conscious- 
ne.ss  and  awareness  of  the  pressing 
needs  facing  our  veterans  who  served 
in  Indochina. 

I  believe  that  the  concern  focused  on 
these  issues  did  serve  to  assist  in  gains 
that  have  been  made  in  this  area  over 
the  last  10  years.  And  significant  gains 
have  been  made  by  increasing  the  de- 
limiting period,  increasing  the  period 
of  entitlement  for  GI  bill  education 
benefit^s.  and  most  recently  in  estab- 
lishing the  vet  centers  to  provide  psy- 
chological readjustment  counseling  to 
veterans  who  have  yet  to  make  the 
successful  transition  to  full  participa- 
tion in  civilian  life.  I  am  proud  of  the 
part  that  I  was  able  to  play  in  these 
efforts  and  I  commend  the  leadership 
of  the  committee  for  their  actions  to 
make  these  propo.sals  into  law. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  made  a  contri- 
bution in  the  area  of  jobs  for  veterans 
by  winning  passage  for  the  appropri 
ale  steps  amendment  to  the  CETA  ex- 
tension of  1978.  This  provision,  which 
mandates  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  take 
appropriate  steps  to  recognize  the 
unique  needs  and  the  unique  capabili- 
ties of  Vietnam  veterans  into  account 
in  the  formulation  of  jobs  programs 
under  CETA,  holds  the  promise  that 
these  programs  can  make  a  dent  in  the 
serious  unemployment  problems 
facing  many  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
opportunity  which  I  had  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Labcw  in  clarifying 
the  regulations  effecting  this  new  pro- 
vision hopefully  will  assist  CETA 
prime  sponsors  in  joining  CETA  assist- 
ance with  existing  programs  in  the  VA 
designed  to  prepare  veterans  and  pro- 
mote them  in  career  development. 

Even  as  I  prepare  to  leave  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  see  that  many  of  these  issues 
will  continue  to  need  investigation  and 
attention  in  the  years  to  come.  Prob- 
lems such  as  veterans'  unemployment, 
agent  orange,  and  others  will  continue 
to  press  for  resolution.  The  future  will 
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also  bring  increasing  pressure  on  the 
whole  VA  medical  care  system  as  the 
largest  group  of  veterans,  those  of 
■World  War  II.  will  have  greater  needs 
for  health  care  provided  by  the  VA 
On  all  of  these  issues,  there  will  be 
leaders  both  in  the  V'eterans  Affairs 
Committee  and  outside  of  it  who  will 
work  to  remind  this  House  of  the 
needs  of  veterans  and  its  duty  to  re- 
spond. I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  listen,  not  only  because  of  the 
debt  we  owe  our  Nation's  veterans,  but 
also  because  those  young  people  whom 
we  will  rely  on  to  serve  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  will  be  looking  at  our 
treatment  of  our  veteran's  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  care  and  attention  they 
can  expect  after  giving  their  service  to 
the  Nation. 

In  closing.  I  would  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  the  legislative 
initiatives  which  have  been  made  on 
behalf  of  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  of 
other  eras,  especially  my  colleagues 
Mrs.  Heckler  and  Mr.  Daschu:  and 
the  members  of  the  Vietnam  vet.erans 
caucus  who  have  shared  my  views  on 
many  of  these  issues.  I  know  that  they 
will  keep  moving  forward  toward 
achieving  these  important  goals.  I 
would  express  as  well  my  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  committee  for  I  have  valued  our 
cooperation  where  we  have  agreed  and 
the  vigorous  debate  on  the  issues 
where  we  differed.  You  can  be  sure 
that  I  will  follow  your  future  work 
with  great  interest  and  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  future  success.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  ROSA  PARKS 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond-ay.  December  l.  1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues as  we  pause  to  remember  that 
day  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  one-quarter 
of  a  century  ago  when  a  brave  young 
lady.  Rosa  Parks,  quietly  spoke  the 
words  of  defiance  that  were  heard 
throughout  this  land. 

Rosa  Parks'  spirit  gave  courage  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  suf- 
fered under  a  system  that  denied  the 
basic  humaneness  of  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  The  spark  she  ig- 
nited called  forth  the  collective  cour- 
age that  broke  down  the  barriers  thai 
had  been  erected  and  the  movement 
began  as  we  marched  forward  to  that 
bright  day  about  which  Dr.  King  .so 
eloquently  spoke. 

We  have  not  seen  the  dawn  of  that 
day  yet  and  there  are  those  in  this 
land  who  would  return  to  those  dark 
days.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate Ms.  Parks'  courage  today  and  re 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 
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IN  1979. 


4.950  WORKERS  DIE  ON 
THE  JOB 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  during 
the  96th  Congres-s.  I  have  periodically 
provided  for  my  coileaKues  inserts  in 
the  Record  calling  attention  to  some 
recent  fatalities  occurring  in  the  work 
place  The  purpose  of  the.se  in.serLs  has 
been  to  remind  my  fellow  legislators  of 
the  serious  and  continuous  problem  of 
providing  a  safe  and  healthful  work 
environment. 

The    cases    which    I    discussed    have 
been   taken    from    the   back   page   ac- 
counts of  various  newspapers  through- 
out   this   country     But    because    these 
isolated    accounts    do    not    make    the 
headlines  the  public  often  fails  to  rec 
ognize    what    a    pervasive    occiirrenct 
this  is.  It  is  when  these  cases  are  ana 
lyzed  in  aggregate  form  that  a  clearer 
picture  emerges. 

Such  is  the  case  with  recent  figures 
provided  by  the  EJureau  of  I-ibor  Rta 
tistics  for  1979   Accorduig  to  Bl;S  data 
there   were   4.9.50   work  related   deaths 
in  workplaces  with  11  or  more  employ 
ees,  and  about  5.96  million  work  relat 
ed    injuries    during    the    .same    period. 
The  survey  also  shows  that   roughly 
42  6    million    lost     workdays    resulted 
from  work  related  injuries    represent 
ing  a   loss  equivalent    to  a   full   year's 
work  for  about    171.000  employees.  In 
addition,  workers  in  the  private  sector 
experienced    about    148.000    new   cases 
of  occupational   illness    These  figures 
translate  into  approximately  one  job 
related  injury  or  illness  for  every   1 1 
workers  in  the  private  econmiiv  <lurinK 
1979. 

While    these    statistics    provide    an 
overall  picture  of  the  problem  of  chcu 
pational    injury,    di.sea.se.    and    death. 
they  tend  to  cloud  the  human  dimen 
sion.    Each    of    the.se    numbers    repre 
sent,s   human   suffering   affecting   not 
only  the  victims  but  their  families  and 
friends.     The     enormous     extent     of 
human   suffering    and    grief    in    these 
cases  is  immeasurable 

While  the  problem  of  unsafe  work 
place  conditioris  is  a  continuing  one.  it 
is  not  an  intractable  one  The  Occupa 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
helped  rai.se  employers'  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  .safety  and  health  This 
has  led  a  large  numb«'r  of  conscien 
tious  employers  toward  compliance 
with  OSHAs  standarcLs 

But    unfortunately,    too    many    em 
ployers  have  yet  to  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  .safe  and  health 
ful  workplace,  as  evidenced  by  the  sta 
tistics  for  the  year  1979 

In  an  effort  to  assist   those  employ 
ers  in  providing  a  safe  and  healthful 
workplace.  OSHA  has  adopted  a  strat 
egy    of    relying    on    networks    of    peer 
group   organizations   such    as    unions. 
trade    associations,    educational    insli 
tutes  and  other  groups  to  provide  the 
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requisite  education  and  training. 
OSHA  has  made  funds  available  to 
these  groups  through  planning  and  de- 
velopment granLs.  In  this  way  OSHA 
is  a  catalyst,  helping  to  spur  business, 
labor,  and  the  academic  community  to 
a  concerted  and  cooperative  effort  in 
order  to  reduce  workplace  safety  and 
health  hazards. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Admiminst ration  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  providing  this  program  to  em 
ployers.  it  is  now   up  to  employers  to 
demonstrate  their  interest   in  provid 
ing  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace.* 
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A    NATIONAL   DECISION   TO   CON 
VERT     TO     METRIC     HAS     NOT 
BEEN  MADE 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

IN  THE  H<JlISE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  5.  19S0 

•  Mr  RUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  F'ederal  Govern 
ment's  limited  nonpromotlonal  role  in 
the  area  of  metric  u.sagf  in  the  United 
Statt's  was  recently  made  by  Thomas 
A.  Hannigan.  a  Presidentiall.v  appoint- 
ed member  of  the  U.S.  Metric  Board. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  the 
First  NatK>nal  Council  on  State  Metri 
cation.  Mr  Hannigan  noted  that  a 
national  decision  to  convert  to  the 
metric  sy.stcrn  has  not  been  made  "  He 
stated. 

I-«'Ki.slative  history  of  the  Metric  Conver 
sion  Art  clearly  reveals  that  Congress  re- 
twatedly  rejected  a  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  facilitating  and  encouraging 
conversion  The  GAO  reporUs  that  (he  1975 
.Act  and  K.s  IcKLslative  hi.story  .show  that  na 
iKinal  t>i)lu-.v  i.s  not  to  prefer  one  system 
o^tT  the  other  but  lo  provide  for  either  to 
[iri'dommate  on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary 
actions  of  those  affected,  thus  the  role  of 
the  U.S  Metric  Board  is  not  to  advocate 
conversion  but  to  as.sist  various  sectors  if 
and  when  Ihey  choo.se  to  convert 

Mr     Speaker,    both    the    House    and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  in 
structed  the  U.S.  Metric  Board  not  to 
promote  metric  conversion  in  it.s  a'-tiv 
ities,    in    their    reports   accompanying 
the  Board's  fiscal  year  1981  appropri 
ation.  This  action  clearly  confirms  the 
intent   of  Congress,  as  stated   by   Mr 
Hannigan. 

Mr    Hannigan    has   provided    impor 
tant  insight  about  the  intended  role  of 
the      Federal      Government      in      this 
matter    of    nn'tric    u.sage.    which    will 
hopefully  clear  up  public  confusion.  It 
is  necessary  for  our  citizens  and  busi 
ness«'s  to  know  that  our  country  has 
not  made  a  national  decision  to  con 
vert  to  metric,  and  probably  never  will 
convert  to  metric,  .so  that  they  will  not 
be  misled  when  making  important  eco 
nomic  decisions  In  everyday  matters. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Hannigans  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

Spebth  or  Thumas  A   Hannigan 

Good  aflenioon  toadies  and  Gentlemen  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  ttns  mipor 


tant  and  historic  conference.  I  have  befii  in- 
formed that  my  purpo.se  is  to  stimulate 
thought,  deliberation  and  meaningful  dis 
cussion  I  hop<-.  beyond  that,  to  bring  you  a 
belter  understanding  of  national  policy  and 
the  role  of  State  Government  in  voluntary 
conversion  programs  and  the  responsibility 
of  public  leaders  in  the  area  of  metric  con 
version  .A.s  leaders  in  voluntary  metrication. 
we  are  in  many  viays  a  lot  like  Columbus 
When  he  .set  out  on  his  journey  he  knew  not 
MhfTf  he  was  Roing.  when  he  arrived  he 
kne*  not  v^here  he  was  and  uhen  he  re- 
turned he  knew  not  where  he  had  been.  If 
we  do  our  job  right  we  can  set  our  goals,  be 
aware  at  any  given  time  where  we  are  and 
be  fully  informend  of  wtiat  has  happened 

First,  it  is  very  important  to  realiz*-  there 
Ls  a  KT'-at  deal  of  misunderstanding  regard 
ing  national  policy  on  metric  conversion 
Tills  misundrrstanding.  l5ecau.se  of  incorrect 
and  inaccurate  information,  is  a  costly  and 
tiarmtul  rau.se  of  many  unnece.s.sary  and  un- 
wanted metric  initial ives  In  order  to  mini 
mize  this  waste  and  inefficiency,  a  .serious 
effort  must  be  made  to  b«'  sure  commerce, 
industry  and  the  public  fully  understands 
national  policy  Ttie  task  is  a  difficult  one 
since  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  ronfu 
sion  surrounding  national  measurement 
policy  They  range  from  the  axtions  of  well 
meaning,  but  niisg\iid<'d  metric  proponents 
to  tho,se  of  sctieminK  bureaurrates;  from  the 
hLstory  of  other  convert inj;  nations,  to  the 
title  of  the  US  Metric  Hoard,  which  implies 
national  conversion,  from  iiidr. idual  apathy, 
to  blind  trust  in  Kovernment.  to  Ilie  inevltia 
bility  syndrome  F:ven  the  f^esldenfs  letter 
in  your  program  could  very  easily  contrib- 
ute to  this  misunderstanding  The  letter 
takes  a  questionable  position  that  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  will  help  expand 
Americas  export  market,  but  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  study  and  the  GAO 
study  both  reported  I  hat  the  effect  of  con 
version  on  international  trade  is  uncertain. 
The  AFL  CIO  fears  t  here  will  b.>  a  flood  of 
imports  from  metric  countries  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  t?  S  jobs  It  al.so  in- 
cludes a  reference  to  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  in  the  private  .sector  as 
well  as  in  government,  which  appears  to  be 
inconsLstent  with  the  Melri''  Conversion  Act 
if  such  encouragement  were  not  very  care- 
fully defined  and  implemented 

Legislative  history  of  the  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  clearly  reveals  tiiat  Congress  re- 
peatedly rejected  a  policy  of  the  Federal 
tiovemment  facilitating  and  encouraging 
conversion  The  GAO  reports  that  the  1975 
Act  and  iLs  legislative  history  show  that  na- 
tional policy  IS  not  to  prefer  one  system 
over  the  other  but  to  pro.ide  for  either  to 
be  pr«>dominate  on  the  basis  of  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  those  affected,  thus  the  role 
of  the  C  S  Metric  Board  is  not  to  advocate 
conversion  but  to  a.ssist  various  sectors  if 
and  when  they  choose  to  convert 

In  brief,  'he  US  ha^s  a  jwlicy  of  allowing 
for  voluntary  conversion,  a  choice  of  con- 
verting or  not  converting  This  has  been  the 
policy  since  1866  when  use  of  the  metric 
system  was  first  authorized  Clearly,  a  na- 
tional decision  to  c(mvert  to  the  metric 
system  has  not  been  made 

Congressional  commitment  to  this  policy 
had  been  clearly  evident  in  the  instructions 
III  the  Board  from  the  House  and  .Senate  ap- 
propriations committees  The  US  Metric 
board.  I  think,  in  respopLsi-  to  such  congres- 
sional guidance  and  after  much  soul  .search- 
ing and  debate,  reluctantly  accepts  this 
policy 

The   US    approach   is  entirely   different 
itian    iliat    of   our    Knglish    speaking   allies. 
Australia.  Britain  and  Canada    The  follow 
inK  Ls  a  brief  .s<-enario  which  1  hope  wiU  give 
you  a  better  understanduiK  of  their  conver 
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sion  process.  Im  sure  my  friend  Hans 
Milton  will  disagree  with  my  version  but  1 
have  a  file  of  Australian  newspaper  articles 
I  Will  be  glad  to  show  you.  Australians,  Brit- 
ains  and  Canadians  are  now  wondering  how 
did  they  get  into  this  mess  Who  convinced 
them  to  convert  to  the  metric  system''  Why 
were  they  converting'' 

The  metric  strategy  was  the  same  in  all 
three  countries.  It  is  clearly  an  inlernation 
al    metric   strategy    and    included   generally 
the  same  .sources  of  support  and  was  based 
on    the    same    arguments    and    deceptions 
Their  tactics  consisted  of  a  promotion  cam 
paign  designed  to  gain  sufficient  support  to 
involve  the  government  in  encouraging  and 
facilitating    metrication.    Their    arguments 
that  ninety  percent  of  the  world  was  metric, 
that  It  was  simpler,  modern,  scientific,  inevi 
table  and  would  increase  exports  are  very 
debatable  and  very  difficult  to  prove  conver 
sion.  for  these  reasons,  would  t>e  cost  effec 
tive   Other  arguments  such  as  it  would  pro 
mote   rationalization,  standardization,   deci 
malization  and  dimensional  coordination  are 
misleading,  since  all  of  these  activities  are 
merely  indirect  opportunities  and  could  be 
achieved  within  the  customary  system  much 
more    conveniently    at    much    less    cost     In 
most  cases  the  metric  advocates  were  meas 
urement    experts    and    thus    aware    of    the 
shortcomings    of    the    arguments    and    the 
many  problems  involved  in  changing  meas- 
urement systems  which  gives  rise  to  the  se- 
rious question  of  violation  of  public  trust 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  concept 
ol   voluntary  conversion,   but   metric  advo 
cates    were    fully    aware    that    freedom    of 
choice  of  metric  conversion  would  never  sue 
ceed  in  achieving   predominate  use  of  the 
metric  system    It  served  simply  as  a  ploy,  a 
hook,   a  scam    a   hustle   to  involve  govern 
ment    and   to   gain  support   of   the  private 
sector    Ttie  prevailing  metric  rationale  was 
that  any  metric  initiative  was  good  even  if 
for  the  wrong   reason    It   was  a.isumed  the 
sum  of  all  individual  conve-r.ions  would  ulti 
mately  lead  to  a  point  of  no  return  at  which 
time  metrication  would  have  to  b<'  mandat 
ed. 

The  government's  role  included  the  use  of 
prwuremeiil  to  require  conversion  and  vol 
untary  actions  by  government  agencies  which 
mandated  conversion  for  the  public.  The 
governments  also  conducted  an  intense  prop 
aganda  campaign  to  encourage  the  people 
to  think  metric  Another  very  important  ac 
tiMt.v  was  to  encourage  participation  in 
metric  planning  and  coordination  meetings 
Participants  at  these  meetings  were  p«-r 
Ruaded  to  produce  the  tables,  bar  charts, 
.schedules  and  to  declare  '  M  Days  As  the 
implementation  of  metric  plans  began,  trou 
bles  began  Public  apathy  turned  lo  public 
revolt,  but  it  was  loo  late,  the  trap  had  been 
sprung,  the  damage  had  been  done 

In  response  lo  mounting  criticism  the  gov 
ernment  contended  that  private  organiza 
lions  voluntarily  .set  conversion  .schedules 
On  the  other  hand  private  organizations 
contended  t  hey  merely  acted  in  response  to 
government  policy  The  general  public  was 
bewildered  and  outraged. 

The  metric  advocates'  next   tactic  was  to 
switch  arguments  from  one  that  emphasized 
the   benefits  of  the   metric  system   to  one 
that  contended  that  conversion  has  proceed 
ed  too  far  to  turn  back  and  that  the  exist 
ence  of  two  systems  was  too  inconvenient 
and  costly,  thus  conversion  mu.st  be  mandat 
ed    In  Britain  the  ten  year  policy  that  costs 
are  impo.ssible  to  calculate  has  been  recent 
ly  changed  to  that  recommending  a  sophis 
ticated  cost  accounting  system  which  advo 
cates    hope    will    prove    operating    in    two 
highly   mixed   measurement  systems  is  too 
costly 
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The  British  Metric  Commission  has  been 
abolished  and  in  Canada,  compulsory  metric 
legislation  has  been  repealed  and  metric 
schedules  are  t>eing  postponed.  In  Australia, 
there  is  an  organized  effort  to  repeal  man- 
datory conversion  laws.  The  government  is 
blaming  private  industry  and  private  indus- 
try is  blaming  the  government.  The  great 
tragedy  is  that  many  of  these  conversions 
were  unnecessary  and  misguided.  The  fault 
lies  with  those  organizations  smd  individ- 
uals, both  public  and  private,  that  assumed 
leadership  responsibilities  and  betrayed 
their  public  trust. 

Obviously.  Australia.  Britain  and  Canada 
had  an  entirely  different  approach  to  volun- 
tary conversion  than  ours.  I  might  add  simi 
lar  to  UMSPA.  The  governments  announced 
that  conversion  to  the  metric  system  within 
ten  years  was  in  the  national  interest  and 
thus,  the  various  sectors  merely  had  a 
choice  of  how  and  when  to  convert.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  they  were  denied  the  op- 
portunity lo  determine  whether  or  not  to 
convert. 

The  concept  of  voluntary  conversion  Is 
the  key  to  understanding  our  national 
policy  'Throughout  the  metric  debate  there 
has  been  Just  about  universal  agreement 
that  conversion  should  be  voluntary.  This 
cherished  bromide  also  had  the  support  of 
the  Australians,  the  British  and  the  Canadi- 
ans In  the  United  States,  both  metric  zeal- 
ots and  metric  critics  were  in  agreement  on 
voluntary  conversion  The  fact  is  there  is  no 
other  choice  since  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  gain  support  for  either  compelling  con- 
version or  prohibiting  it  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  freedom  of  choice,  of  measurement  sys 
lems.  will  never  bring  about  predominate 
use  of  the  metric  system.  Metric  proponents 
are  thus  in  a  dilemma,  a  true  Catch  22 
They  must  pay  lip  service  to  voluntary  con 
version  but  support  various  mechanisms  to 
mandate  it 

What  is  the  U.S  position  on  voluntary 
conversion  and  why  is  it  important'  Web- 
siers  defined  voluntary  as:  <  1 )  being  brought 
about  by  ones  own  free  choice:  (2)  acting  on 
ones  own  accord 

I  believe  that  within  reason  and  practical 
application,  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
It  granted  the  U.S  Metric  Board  no  author- 
ity to  mandate  conversion.  Therefore,  even 
a  conversion  plan  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board  can  not  require  dissenters  to 
comply  Any  form  of  compulsion  must  be 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  the  free 
choice  approach  to  conversion.  comf>etition 
forces  decisions  to  be  made  in  the  market 
place  and  public  opinion  will  influence  the 
legislative  process.  This  approach  is  totally 
consistent  with  our  free  enterprise  economy 
and  our  democratic  form  of  government 

Why  IS  voluntary  conversion  so  impor 
tant'  First  and  foremost.  t>ecause  it  repre 
.sents  the  will  of  the  American  people  Thus. 
it  IS  the  most  politically  acceptable  and  con 
sistent  with  democratic  tradition.  Second,  it 
IS  the  most  efficient  and  effective.  t>ecause 
only  those  organizations  that  have  incentive 
to  change  will  change  In  addition  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  marketplace,  not  by  gov 
ernment  bureaucrats.  Unnecessary,  unwant 
ed  and  uneconomic  conversions  will  not  be 
required  thus  minimizing  inconvenience  and 
waste  Conversion  in  the  United  States 
would  truely  be  a  private  engineering  and 
marketing  decision  limited  only  by  public 
interest 

There  is  serious  question  of  whether  con 
version  can  be  planned  for  a  complex  two 
trillion  dollar  economy.  The  planning  goes 
far  beyond  the  change  of  measurement  sys 
terns.  It  affects  the  variety  of  products  pro- 
duced, their  price  and  their  availability  In  a 
.sense  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
planned     economy.     Everyone     should     be 
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aware  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  planning 
economies  in  Russia.  China  and  Cutia 

Given  this  exposure  to  other  natior^s  ex- 
perience with  conversion,  a  better  under 
standing  of  U.S  national  policy  and  the 
meaning  of  voluntary  conversion.  I  will 
briefly  discuss  the  rules  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

The  primary  role  of  the  U.S.  Metnc  Board 
IS  to  provide  a  means  whereby  states  may 
define  their  role,  exchange  information  and 
coordinate  appropriate  voluntary  conver 
sion  activities  among  other  stales  consist 
eni  with  current  national  policy 

On  the  other  hand,  states  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  national  policy 

1  They  should  establish  policies  which 
are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975: 

2.  They  should  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
the  initiatives  of  industry,  commerce  and  lo- 
calities. They  should  only  Initiate  action 
when  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
slate:  and 

3  They  must  inform  the  public  of  thf 
impact  of  voluntary  conversion  actions  that 
affect  them 

The  success  of  U.S.  metric  policy  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  objectivity  and  neutrality 
of  those  individuals  responsible  for  planning 
and  coordinating  voluntary  conversion  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels  of  government 

Robert  LaFollette  in  his  book  entitled 
■  Fooling  the  People  is  a  Fine  Art'  noted  to 
befool  and  mislead  the  people,  lo  falsify 
public  opinion,  is  to  pervert  and  destroy  the 
republican  form  of  government 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  Public  opinion  is 
everything  With  public  sentiment,  nothing 
can  fail,  without  it  nothing  can  succeed 

The  point  of  these  quotes  l)eing  that,  for 
any  successful  venture,  it  is  clearly  essential 
that  government  must  maintain  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  governed  This  unfor 
tunately  has  not  been  true  in  the  past  as  far 
as  metrication  is  concerned  Governmental 
metric  conversion  activities  have  frequently 
been  classic  examples  of  arrogance  of  gov- 
ernment where  a  few  bureaucrats  can 
Ignore  the  will  of  the  majority  The  govern 
men!  has  also  been  guilty,  through  decep 
lion  and  misinformation,  of  subverting  the 
decision  making  process  This  problem  is 
caused  by  blind  trust  in  government  and 
arises  when  metnc  organizations  are  made 
up  of  people  so  convinced  that  conversion  is 
right  and  anxious  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
changing  measurement  systems,  that  they 
willingly  mislead  and  deceive  elected  repre 
sentatives.  private  sector  policy  makers  and 
public  officials 

Much  of  the  criticism  directed  at  such  or 
ganizalions  as  the  U.S  Metric  Board,  the 
ICMP.  the  MOC  and  other  metric  commit 
tees  IS  simply  because  of  their  pro  metric 
bias  This  IS  a  great  tragedy  Ijecause  in  our 
modem  complex  socio-economy  these  orga 
nizalions  are  absolutely  es.sential  if  we  are 
to  assure  an  efficient  and  effective  response 
to  the  voluntary  conversion  activities 

We  must  realize  under  present  national 
policy.  It  is  of  no  importance  if  or  when  any 
organization  converts  to  the  metric  system 
There  are  no  goals  such  as  predominate  use. 
there  are  no  deadlines 

Conversion  is  a  matter  of  free  choice  De- 
cisions must  be  made  on  accurate  and  objec- 
tive information  Any  organization  that 
wishes  lo  convert  can  do  so  and  the  US 
Metric  Board  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
voluntary  changeovers  lake  place  in  the 
most  economic  and  effective  way.  conduct 
ing  necessary  research  and  informing  the 
public  The  Board  needs  your  participation 
and  cooperation  m  areas  which  are  clearly 
state  responsibility  The  Board  is  here  to 
serve  you. 
Thank  you.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SIX  MKMHKRS  OF 
C'ALIFXJRNIA  DI';i.I'X; ATION 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

of  (Al.iroHNIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsdav.  Dfccmber  3.  19H0 
•  Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Spj-akcr.  CaliforiiKi 
ha.s  b«-»"n  dt-all  a  very  heavy  blow  m 
the  loss  of  six  of  our  most  talftitcd 
and  respected  Representatives  We  are 
a  State  known  for  its  defense  industry 
With  thu-  departure  of  Jim  I.i.oyd, 
Charles  H  Wilson  of  California,  and 
our  friend  and  colleague  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Huh  Wilson,  our 
ranks  on  the  Commitirc  on  Arnied 
Services  have  been  decimal td 

Flaving  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  part  of  my  first 
term  in  Congress,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  special  contributions  that  Jim 
Lloyd  has  made  to  the  defense  nf  niit 
Nation  and  the  industry  in  our  Stair 
He  has  been  the  most  outspoken  and 
aKKressive  representative  California 
tias  had  on  the  committee  and  his 
voice  and  influence  will  be  .sorelv 
missed 

Jim  is  one  of  the  most  out>;oing. 
friendly,  and  truly  warm  personalities 
that  I  hav»'  had  the  ple;isure  of  .ser\ 
mn  with  in  public  office,  and  I  lool^ 
forward  with  ^reat  anticipation  to  the 
day  when  he  returns  to  tht'  House 

In  Jim  Cowman,  we  lost  a  ureat  man 
of  principle,  who  was  defeated  simply 
because  he  refused  to  compromise  on 
the  i.ssue  of  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri 
cans.  I  also  want  to  pa"  particular  trib 
lite   to  Jim    for   his   leadershifi    in   our 
delegation,  and  for  bringing;  more  sub 
stance  and  thoiinht fulness  to  ttie  dele 
gallon   than  anyone  else    In  addition, 
Ins    contributions    to    the    Ways    and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee  and  the 
promotion    within    the    committee    of 
ta.x  equity   for  the  average  American 
family   will   be  remembered   for  some 
time  to  come 

In   Lionel   Van   Deerlin  the   House 
has  lost  Its  leading  expert  on  commu- 
nications law.  and  whatever  legislation 
IS  passed  in  the  next  Congre.ss.  it   will 
bear  the  imprimatur  of  his  work    We 
will   mi.ss  tfie  wisdom   and   perspectut- 
whicli    Van    has    ac()uiretl    and    sharp 
cried  during  his  18  years  in  the  House 
and    from   winch   we   fiave  all   learned 
But    I    will    also    miss    Van's    poignant 
sense  of  humor  which  always  remind 
ed    us   to   not    take   ourselves   and   our 
tasks  too  seriously.  Vans  defeat  repre- 
sents   an    even    greater    loss    to    the 
people  of  San  Diego  County,  who  suf 
fered   a   double    blow    with    the    retire 
ment  of  our  fine  friend  Bob  Wilson. 

Of  course,  in  Hi/v  Johnson,  my 
neighbor,  good  friend,  and  mentor,  a 
man  who  served  in  public  office  for  40 
years  both  as  a  city  councilman, 
mayor.  State  senator,  and  Congress 
man.  California  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
leaders 

Bizz  and  Albra.  who  never  bought  a 
home    m    Wa.shington.    living    for    40 
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years  in  the  .same  home  in  the  same 
precinct  in  the  city  of  RosevilW-,  epiti 
mize    the    devotion     in    public    ser\ice 
that  we  shall  all  mi.ss 

Bizz  Johnson  has  been  criticized  in 
recent  weeks  for  his  commit  ment  to 
the  people  he  represents  Hov^  many 
of  us  in  our  lameduck  period  W(juld  be 
fighting  for  a  public  building  in  our 
districts  just  as  hard  as  we  would  were 
we  to  be  returning'  II  is  this  very  ad 
mirable  human  trait  which  has  earned 
him  criticism  in  the  Washington  Post 

All  of  these  gentlemen  are  going  to 
be  greatly  mi.ssed.  I  know  other  mem 
bers  of  the  California  delegation,  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  would 
like  to  add  additional  remarks  to  the 
record  so  these  men  can  know  the 
great  affection  and  esteem  with  which 
they  Jiave  been  held  by  their  col- 
leagues.* 


IKIBUTE  TO  HON    RICHARDSON 
PREYER 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

■  •*    M^C  YI.ANii 
IN    rllK  Hcil  sf    lit    HKI'KKSKN  1  ATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr    BARNES    Mr    Speaker.  I  would 
like   to  join   m.\    many  colleagues  who 
lia\e  expressed  their  respect  for  Rich 
AKDsoN    Preyer.    as    he   completes    his 
career    m    the    Houst-    of    Representa 
lives.  Tfie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is 
losing  one  of  its  most  able  and  respect 
ed  Members.   Richardson   Preyer  has 
established  a  record  which  will  truly 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
were  pri\ileged  to  know  him  and  work 
with  turn 

Though  I  have  not  served  in  the 
House  during  all  of  Judge  I^reyers  12 
years  here,  the  chance  to  work  beside 
him  during  the  ittith  Congre.ss  has 
been  a  very  personal  privilege.  I  first 
met  Judge  Preyer  when  I  was  an  un- 
dergraduate at  tlie  University  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1964.  Judge  F'reyer 
sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  office  of  Ciovernor  of  North  Caro 
Ima  Campaigning  m  1964  for  Rich 
ARDSON  Preyer  for  Governor  was  one 
of  my  very  first  political  experiences 
That  campal^;^  *:is  a  model  of  how  an 
honorable  campaign  for  public  office 
can  bv  carried  out  Judge  Prkykk 
brought  to  th«'  campaign  trail  the  dig 
nity.  intelligence,  and  integrity  that 
had  become  known  to  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  in  his  service  as  a  city. 
State,  and  Federal  judge 

It  was  this  character  and  knowlege 
of  the  law  and  politics  which  made  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  so  valuable  Without  the 
guidance  and  skill  of  his  chairiiiaii 
sliip.  there  would  not  have  been  the 
enactment  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern 
ment  Act  However.  Richardson 
Preyer s  respect  transcended  the 
formal  committee  process  and  made 
him  one  of  those  who  my  collegues 
and    I    turned    on    important    eihual 
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questions  Throughout  the  Watergate 
and  Ab.scam  periods.  Judge  Prey'er 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  vision, 
and  wisdom.  I  personally,  and  the 
House  collect ivfly,  will  mi.ss  him  tre 
mendously 

Richardson  Preyer  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  embodies  the 
true  spirit  of  America  The  spirit 
which  for  over  200  years  has  made 
ours  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  by  the  people.  As  the 
House  faces  the  difficult  decisions  of 
the  future,  the  example  set  by  him 
will  be  a  guidepost  on  which  we  will  all 

(ieprnd  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE  MEMBERS  OF 
CALIFORNIA  DELf:GATION 

HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

l)K   MINNKSdTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdav.  Di'cernber  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  way  to  look  at  the  results 
of  the  recent  elections  in  California 
other  than  with  .sadness  at  the  defeat 
of  so  many  of  our  able  colleagues. 

The  House  has  suffered  a  great  lo.ss 
with  their  defeat  We  will  feel  that 
lo.ss  d«*epl.v   in  the  97th  Congre.ss 

Jim  Corman  devoted  much  of  his 
great  energy  and  talenl,s  to  helping 
other  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
dates win  election  in  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee 

He  has  been  untiring  m  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor  He  has  been  an  effect 'vo  force 
for  the  enactment  of  progressive  tax 
legislation  The  cause  of  tax  reform 
will  suffer  because  of  Jim  s  narrow 
lo.ss 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  has  been  a  good 
friend,  and  a  dedicated,  principled  leg 
islator  who  will  be  missed  in  the  97th 
Congre.ss. 

We  owe  him  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  herculean  task  of  the  revision 
of  the  Nation's  communical  lotLs  laws. 

I     have    known     Bizz    Johnson     for 
many    years,    first   ,'is  a  staff   member 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  commit 
tee  he  chairs. 

He  has  been  excruciai  mgl.v  tair  in 
his  chairmanship.  He  has  brought  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  which  has  enabled 
the  committee  to  function  as  it  has 
Few  Me.nbers  of  this  House  under 
stands  the  parliamentary  procedures 
as  well  as  Chairman  Johnson  The 
committee  and  the  entire  House  will 
mi.ss  this  gentlemanly,  knowledgeable 
colleague  in  t  lu'  97th  Congre.ss. 

,IiM  Lloyd  brought  to  his  work  on 
I  lie  Armed  Services  Committee  and  in 
the  House  his  experience  as  r.n  Air 
Force  officer  He  spoke  with  practical 
knowledge  on  military  matters,  not  as 
a  strident  advocate,  but  as  an  in- 
formed,   respected    colleagui-     I    know 
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the  future  for  .someone  of  Jim's  intelli- 
gence and  creativity  can  only  be  excit- 
ing. 

The  past  years  have  been  difficult 
ones  for  Charlie  Wilson.  He  has  been 
a  hard-working  Member  of  this  House. 
I  wish  him  much  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H. 
WILSON 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  saying  goodby  and 
good  luck,  to  far  too  many  old  friends 
and  colleagues.  The  same  is  true.  I 
think,  for  those  of  us  who  are  leaving 
as  for  tho.se  who  will  continue  to  serve 
here  in  the  Congre.ss.  There  are  far 
loo  many  goodbys  to  be  said  all  at 
once. 

For  myself,  in  the  months  ahead  I 
expect  finally  to  have  the  time  needed 
to  reflect  on  the  events  and  accom- 
plishments we  achieved  during  the 
time  we  served  together.  One  can  say 
only  a  few  brief  words  today,  but  I  will 
be  continuing  to  evaluate  these  years 
and  to  fully  appreciate  the  remarkable 
capabilities  of  those  who  have  been 
my  colleagues  here  in  Congress. 

Charles  H,  Wilson  devoted  18  years 
repre.senting  his  constituents  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  follow- 
ing his  years  of  service  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  European  theater  of  oper- 
ations during  World  War  II.  and  in  the 
California  Stale  Legislature, 

Charlie  pioudly  served  on  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  where 
he  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
matters  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
us. 

Good  luck,  Charlie,  in  your  future 
pursuits.* 


A  FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnrsdav.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr,  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob 
GiAiMo  has  represented  Connecticut's 
Third  District  for  22  years,  but  he  is 
not  retiring  because  he  has  lost  liis 
vigor  or  his  ability  to  fight  for  what  he 
believes  in.  He  is.  rather,  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  professional 
success. 

As  chairr-.an  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  the  last  4  years.  Bob 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
continued  existence  and  strength  of 
the  congressional  budget  process.  This 
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year,  for  example,  he  succeeded  in 
making  reconciliation  a  viable  useful 
part  of  the  budget  process  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  instituted.  I  hope 
that  the  budget  process  can  retain  its 
strength  and  relevance  once  Bob 
leaves  the  Congress. 

Bob's  leadership  and  integrity  have 
always  deserved  and  received  my  re- 
spect and  admiration,  and  I  will  be 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  part  of 
the  class  of  1974,  a  somewhat  overzeal- 
ous  and  vocal  group.  Bob  showed  us 
that  it  was  possible  to  mix  idealism 
with  pragmatism  and  effectiveness  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  thank 
him  for  this  important  lesson  and  for 
the  fine  example  he  has  set  for  all  of 
us:  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  success 
in  his  future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIONEL  VAN 
DEERLIN 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  saying  goodby  and 
good  luck  to  far  too  many  old  friends 
and  colleagues.  The  same  is  true,  I 
think,  for  those  of  us  who  are  leaving 
as  for  those  who  will  continue  to  serve 
here  in  the  Congress:  There  are  far 
too  many  goodbys  to  be  said  all  at 
once. 

For  myself,  in  the  months  ahead  I 
expect  finally  to  have  the  time  needed 
to  reflect  on  the  events  and  accom- 
plishments we  achieved  during  the 
time  we  served  together.  One  can  say 
only  a  few  brief  words  today,  but  I  will 
be  continuing  to  evaluate  these  years 
and  to  fully  appreciate  the  remarkable 
capabilities  of  those  who  have  been 
my  colleagues  here  in  Congress. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin— Van— joined  us 
back  in  1963  for  the  88th  Congress.  He 
brought  particular  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  the  California  delegation 
and  the  Congress,  with  his  background 
not  only  in  newspapers,  but  in  radio 
and  television  as  well. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  all  who  know  him 
that  Van  came  to  fullfill  the  promise 
he  showed  from  the  very  beginning. 
He  has  an  open.  warm,  and  straight- 
forward manner.  He  approaches  his 
work  with  both  a  freshness  of  perspec- 
tive and  a  seriousness  of  purpose.  His 
personal  qualities  have  helped  him  to 
become  the  fine  legislator  and  public 
servant  thai  he  is. 

In  the  difficult  and  far-reaching  leg- 
islative work  that  he  has  spearheaded 
in  the  communications  field.  Van  has 
achieved  accomplishments  that  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  as  time  goes 
by.  In  the  long  run.  the  work  that  all 
of  us  do  is  seen  to  be  part  of  an  on- 
going process,  moving  hopefully 
toward  better  and  better  solutions  of 
key  national  problems.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken- 
tucky and  this  Congress  will  be  losing 
a  real  representative  of  the  people 
with  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Cartefs  retirement 
at  the  end  of  this  96th  Congress 

I  have  had  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ty of  working  out  some  of  the  Nation's 
ills  with  this  dedicated  man.  who  is  a 
physician  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  spirit  as  well.  To  me  personally  he 
has  been  a  valuable  counselor  both 
with  medical  advice  and  insight  into 
legislative  issues.  I  have  always  re- 
spected the  knowledge  and  energy  he 
brought  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Envirormient.  His  articulation  of  his 
very  specialized  information  has  been 
called  on  again  and  again  to  provide 
the  foundation  for  contemporary  pro- 
gressive health  legislation. 

Wherever  his  future  career  choices 
take  Dr.  Carter.  I  wish  for  him  the 
very  best,  and  continued  success.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  RICHARDSON 
PREYER 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1980 

*  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
while  I  since.-ely  regret  that  the  Hon- 
orable Richardson  F*reyer  will  be 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  96ih  Con- 
gress, nevertheless.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  his  friends  and  colleagues  m  ac- 
knowledging an  outstanding  legislator 
and  public  servant.  For  the  past  12 
years.  Richardson  has  served  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  with 
distinction.  His  reputation  for  great 
integrity  and  good  judgment  is  known 
far  and  wide.  It  is  because  he  possesses 
these  important  character  traits  that 
Richardson  had  often  been  called 
upon  to  sene  in  positions  where  only 
his  special  sensitivity  would  do.  He  has 
made  major  cor.cributions  through 
.service  on  the  Assassinations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ethics  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, this  able  legislator  has  carried  a 
full  load  as  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Governmental  Operations  Committ.ee. 
Greensboro.  High  Point.  Burlington, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Piedmont  region 
have  benefite'd  from  his  dedication 
and  persistence.  The  entire  country 
has  benefited  from  the  example  Rich- 
ardson has  set  for  those  in  public  life. 
This  well-respected  Member  can  take 
just  satisfaction  in  the  hard  work  he 
has  done.  Our  best  wishes  go  with 
him.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  LLOYD 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIT'lKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRtLSF.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Sp<'alter.  *»•  art'  sayiriK  t{(K>dby  and 
K(x>d  hick,  to  lar  loo  many  old  frirnd-s 
and  rolleaKU«'.s  Ihf  samt-  is  truf.  I 
think,  for  thosr  of  u.s  who  arf  U-aviriK 
as  for  t  h().s«-  who  will  continuf  to  .s«'rvp 
here  in  tht-  ConKrf.s.s  ihcrt'  arc  far  too 
many  K'xxlby.s  to  b«  .said  all  at  oncf 

For  my.sflf.  in  the  month.s  ahead  I 
expt'ct  finally  to  have  the  tiriif  needed 
to  reflwt  on  the  events  and  at-rom 
plishmenLs  we  acfueved  durinK  the 
time  we  serveil  to>{ettier  Oru'  can  .say 
only  a  few  brief  wurd.s  today,  btil  I  will 
b«'  continuiriK  to  evaluate  these  years 
and  to  fully  appreciate  the  remarkable 
capabilities  of  lho.se  w  t\o  tiave  ()eeri 
my  colleaKwe.s  here  in  Connress 

Jim   Li.oyd  has  served   the  con.stitu 
ents  of  hl.s  .'}Sth  ("onurcssionai  [)i.stricl. 
the     Stale     of     California,     and     our 
Nation  with  dedication  and  diKiiity. 

Jim  fia.s  served  witti  di.stinction  at 
the  l(H-al  and  Federal  level.s  of  Kovem 
ment,  a.s  well  ;ls  in  ttie  militarv  Mi.s 
concern  for  a  stroriK  national  defen.se 
anri  our  natural  resources  is  well- 
known  to  all  of  us.  and  the  Nation  will 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  talent.s  and  ex 
pertise 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  serve  with  Jim  in  th»'  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and   to  join   with   him   m 
representing  our  Kreal  State  of  Call 
forma. 

My  wife.  Albra.  and  I  wish  Jackie 
and  Jim  much  success  and  happiness 
in  tfieir  new  pursuits.* 


THE  SYRIAN  J1-;WISH  COMMUNI 
TY  IN  BROOKLYN  AN  AMtlRI 
CAN  SUCCIf:SS  STORY 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

or  NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPKESKNTAT!  VES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  SOIJVRZ  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  repre.sent  virtually  all  the 
Syrian  Jews  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Over  the  past  70  years,  they 
have  created  a  flourishing  community 
in  Biooklyn  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  succe.ss  stories  in  the  history 
of  American  immiKration 

In  a  little  more  than  one  .square  mile 
in  Brix)klyn.  nearly  2.S.()0()  Syrian  Jews 
have  established  a  tightly  knit  com 
munity  with  many  unique  characteris 
tics  There  they  have  built  a  vibrant 
network  of  synagogues,  yeshivas.  and 
mikva.s.  and  preserved  the  customs 
and  culture  of  both  their  ancient  reli 
gion  and  their  former  homeland 

The  Syrian  Jewish  community  can 
pride  iUself  on  an  enviable  tradition  of 
self  reliance.  The  closely  knit   family 
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life  of  the  Syrian  Jews  could  y.ell  ser\e 
a.s  a  model  for  all  Americans 

Yet.   while  successfully   maintaining 
many   of   their   traditional   values  and 
customs,    the   Syrian    Jews    have    also 
adapted  to  American  values  and  insti 
tutions   Many  members  of  the  commu 
nity  have  a.ssumed  positions  of  leader 
ship   in    the   commercial    and   cultural 
life   of   the  country     Both   the   patrio 
tism  and  the  philanthropic  generosity 
of  the  Syrian  Jews  are  unsurpa.ssed  by 
any  of  the  numerous  ethi;ic  groups  in 
our  country 

Chronicling  the  wondrous  history  of 
thf  Syrian  Jews  in  Brooklyn  has  been 
a  man  who.  at  age  74.  reflecLs  the 
social  commitment,  the  creatuity.  and 
the  zest  for  life  of  his  Syrian  Jewish 
compatriots.  His  name  is  Joseph 
Sutton  In  his  book.  Magic  Carpet. 
Aleppo  in  Flatbush,"  Mr.  Sutton 
makes  the  saga  of  this  community 
come  alive. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  described  Mr  Sutton's  labor  of 
love  in  profiling  the  people  he  knows 
so  well  I  am  confident  tfiat  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  read  thi.s  moving 
history  will  agree  with  my  a.s.se.ssment 
that  the  saga  of  the  Syrian  Jews,  .so 
aptly  related  by  Mr.  Sutton,  repre 
sent.s  one  of  the  brightest  strands  in 
the  colorful  ethnic  fabric  of  American 
life. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov    12.  19801 
ABoirr    Nrw    York -At    74.    He    EIacekiy 

Chronicles  Brck^klyns  Syrian  Jtrws 

(By  William  K  F^rrelli 

Jo.s<'pti  Sutton  smellB  cumin  in  a  Middle 
I-^stern  grocery  .store  In  Brooklyn,  and  the 
pungent  odor  of  the  .spice  sends  him  back 
more  than  65  years  to  the  bazaars.  minareUs 
and  caravan-sarles  of  hi.s  childhood  In  the 
Syrian  Jewish  community  of  Aleppo 

This  bit  of  Proustian  magic  at  Kuiks 
Highway  and  East  Third  Street  plea.se.s  him 
so  much  that  he  buys  a  new  acquaintance  a 
supply  of  the  stuff  as  a  way  of  sharing  the 
past  I  insist,  I  insist,'  he  says  You 
should  know  ab<iiit  it 

Around  turn.  shopiM-rs.  speaking  Fnglish 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  thread  their  way  past 
val.s  of  olives,  stacked  loaves  of  flat  pita 
hread  and  a  bevulderiii^;  ;ts.sortment  of  con 
(limeiit.s  and  svkeelmeat-s  Mr  Sutton  stops  a 
few  doors  away  at  Adelaide.-,  Alley,  a  gift 
sliop  catering  to  tlie  Syrian  Jews  In  the 
n«'igtib<>rh(KH)  After  iMilite  talk  at)out  an  im 
p«"nding  wedding  Adelaide  haruts  him  two 
un.sold  copies  of  tus  t5<M)k  a  haiid.some  work 
bound  in  red  that  has  iraristormed  Mr 
Sutton,  at  the  age  of  74.  from  a  retired  busi 
ne.ssman  into  an  active  .s<'ti()lar 

The  txH)k.  *hKh  he  had  printed  himself, 
is  tilled  Magic  Carpet  Aleppo  in  Hal 
bu.sh  It  IS  a  latKjr  of  love  chronicling  the 
70  year  history  of  the  Syrian  Jews  in  New 
York  They  are  Mr  Sutton  .says,  a  minority 
*ittiin  a  minority,  little  known  threads  in 
the  city  s  vast  heterogeneous  tapestry 

The  Syrian  Jews  more  than  25.000  live 
In  less  than  a  stjuare  mile  of  Flatbush.  many 
of  them  ciiiiceiit rated  around  tVean  Park 
way  and  Averujes  .S  and  T  In  neat  middle 
rla.ss  homes  that  are  no  different  from 
many  other  stretches  of  that  long,  boiir 
geois  tH)ulevard  They  are  S«'phardic  Jews. 
reUglDus  and  clannish,  and  tiave  resLsted  as 
similalion  better  than  most  groups  that 
tiav  e  called  New  York  home 

Besides  the  JevMsh  immigraiiLs  from 
Syria,  mostly   from   Damascus  and  Aleppo. 
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there  are  former  .Syrian  Jews  who  came 
from  Figypi  when  President  Na.s.ser  forced 
them  oiil  in  the  1950s  and  most  recently. 
.Syrian  Jews  living  in  I>ebanon  who  fled  the 
rarnage  in  Beirut  in  the  late  1970s 

Mr    .Sutton  s   own    life   span    mirrors   the 
communKy  s     adjustment      to     New     York 
Wtieii  he  was  H  years  old.  he  left  Aleppo  and 
joined  his  fattier   a  peddler  of  linens   on  the 
Ixjvker   East   Side    where   the   Arab  st>«-aklng 
Jews    were    totally    subsumed    by    Itie    huge 
numb»'rs  of  Astikenazi  Jews  who  had  recent 
ly    left    KiirotM-     I'he    Kiirop«-an   Jews   spoke 
Yiddish,  which  was  unknown  to  the  new  ar- 
rivals from  .Syria    While  their  religious  serv 
ices  were  essentially   the  same  a.s  the  Ash 
kenzai   rites,    the   pronunciation   of   Hebrew- 
was  entirely  different    Many  Kuropean  Jews 
looked   on   them   as  strange,   even    inferior, 
and  the  clannishness  of  the  Syrian  commu 
nity  intensified 

Many  years  pa.s.sed  in  the  Syrian  .Sephar- 
die  community  before  the  term  intermar- 
riage meant  anything  other  than  a 
frowned  upon  wedding  b«tween  a  S«'phardic 
and  an  Ashkenazi  Jew 

Mr  Sutton  sits  in  a  tjook  lined  workroom 
in  hLs  hou.s*'  drinking  strong  Arab  coffee 
F'or  decades,  he  made  tus  way  in  the  world 
with  only  six  years  of  formal  schiKiUng  But 
he  spent  tho.se  years  reading  listening  to 
music  and  teaching  hlm.s«'ll  languages  so 
that  he  speaks  PYench.  .some  Russian. 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  His  Italian  is  mostly 
cleaned  from  opera  librettos  I'm  an  auto 
dldacl     you'll  excu.se  the  language." 

HLs  working  years  were  sp«'nt  as  a  lace  im- 
porter, a  gentlemanly  business.  "  he  .says, 
that  allowed  him  to  travel  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  I  kept  it  small  because  I 
didn  t  want  it  to  eat  up  my  life  P'lfteen 
years  ago.  lie  began  to  study  the  experience 
of  the  Syrian  Jews  He  took  night  courses  at 
Brooklyn  College,  eventually  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  sociology 

His  own  moves  atx>ut  the  city  paralleled 
those  of  most  of  the  .Syrian  Jews,  at  least 
those  who  moved  upward  hYom  the  Lower 
East  Side,  they  moved  to  Williamsburg  and 
then  to  the  pastures  o(  Hen.sonluirst.  " 
which,  because  it  was  a<-ce.shible  by  the  Sea 
Beach  line  of  the  old  BR'I  was  known  as 
SeebeeJ 

In  the  early  I940's.  the  move  to  Flatbush 
began  and  the  community  focused  on  a  new 
synagogue,  Sha  are  Zlon  which  is  .still  its 
social  hub 

Most  of  the  male  memlx'rs  of  the  commu 
nity  went  into  commerce  Trading  was  a 
mainstay  of  the  Syrian  .Jews  in  Aleppo,  and 
It  [x'rsisLs  iiere  In  New  York  today,  although 
more  and  more  the  younger  generation  Is 
going  into  the  professions 

Mr  Sutton  .says  there  are  fi.s.sures  showing 
in  the  longstanding  customs  of  the  commu 
nity  .Arranged  marriages  are  a  thing  of  the 
not  too  distant  past  Some  w(jmen  have 
gone  to  work  outside  the  home  At  a  big 
.social  event,  there  will  be  more  Scotch  con 
sumed  ttian  arak  a  potent  Arab  concoction 
with  a  licorice  taste  masking;  a  kick  Bui  the 
taste  for  Arab  musir  remaiiLs  at  such  gath- 
erings, and  some  memtx'rs  of  the  communi- 
ty still  shop  in  ttie  Arab  section  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  for  re<'ords  of  ululating  chanus  and 
sensuous  belly  dances. 

Doing    re.searrh    on    his    community    was 

the    happiest    lime    of    my    life.'     Jo.seph 

Sutton   .says,   and   putting    his    findings   be 

tween  covers  a  cIo.se   second    a   number  of 

s<holars  tiave  become  interested  in  him 

When  his  four  children  were  ready  to  go 
on  their  own.  he  liquidated  his  business  and. 
now.  he  relishes  the  invitations  tie  gets  to 
lecture  at  places  like  ttie  New  .S<hool  I^ast 
June.  ba.s4'd  on  hus  work  m  Magic  Carpel." 
Mr  Sutton  received  a  masters  degree  m  so- 
ciology from  Brooklyn  College.     Almost  on 
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my  74th  birthday.  I  was  handed  an  M.A.." 
he  says  with  pride 

He  moves-  a  resident  Boswell— through 
his  small  community  with  a  new  aim  these 
days  a  volume  detailing  the  varied  nick- 
names   in    the    Syrian    Jewish    community. 

Ask  who  Pickles'  Is.  "  he  says,  "and  most  of 
us  will  tell  you.  the  community  is  that 
close  He  is  also  t)eginning  a  .series  of  oral 
histories,  taping  the  reminiscences  of  older 
members  of  the  community 

Time  he  knows,  is  pressing,  and  he  wants 
to  get  It  all  down-because  the  progeny  of 
the  immigrants  from  Aleppo  are  Inching 
awa.v  from  some  of  the  centuries-old  cus- 
toms that  bound  the  Syrian  Jews  together 
lhou.sands  of  miles  away  m  the  shadows  of 
the  minarets.* 


CONGRESSMAN        FORD       LEADS 
EFFORT      TO      INCREASE      STU 
DENT  AID  FOR  MIDDLE  INCOME 
FAMILIES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  95th  and  the  96th  Con- 
gresses, our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congre.ssman  William  D.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  has  served  in  an  outstand- 
ing manner  a.s  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Po.stsecondary  Edu 
cation,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  on  that  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  Congressman 
Ford's  farsighted  and  patiei.'t  leader- 
ship, the  Middle  Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act  was  enacted  in  the  95th 
Congress  and  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  in  this  Congress. 
Through  these  two  laws  the  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  have  been 
dramatically  improved.  The  programs 
are  simpler  for  students  and  their  par- 
ents to  u.se  and  to  understand  The  fi- 
nancial aid  available  to  low-income 
students  has  been  made  mor^  ade 
quale  and  more  equitable. 

Most  significantly,  however.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  programs  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  and  .ser\e  the  genu- 
ine need  for  assistance  of  many  stu- 
dents from  working  and  middle- 
income  families.  Through  these  two 
laws,  historic  advances  have  been 
made  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

The  New  York  Times  of  November 
16,  1980.  includes  an  article  describing 
in  detail  the  important  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  student  finan- 
cial assistance  programs.  The  article 
follows. 

Middle  Class  Gets  More  Aid  Prom  U.S. 
(By  Joseph  Michalak) 

After  more  than  a  decade  in  which  the 
^>deral  emphasis  in  financial  aid  to  higher 
education  was  on  increasing  access  to  col 
lege  for  disadvantaged  students,  the  tide 
has  turned  toward  helping  the  middle  and 
even  the  upper  classes 

The  result  is  that  no  matter  how  wealthy 
his  family  is.  anv  college  bound  student  who 
is  willing  to  work  during  the  summer  and^ 
along  with  his  parents— borrow  the  maxi- 
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mum  amount  from  the  Federal  government 
at  subsidized  rates  can  probably  count  on 
going  off  to  college  with  about  $7,500  in  the 
bank. 

The  newest  phase  of  this  easing  of  the 
pressure  on  middle-class  families  came  with 
the  $48.4  billion  higher-education  bill,  called 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  which 
was  signed  by  President  Carter  last  month. 
Among  other  things,  the  new  law: 

Increases  the  total  amount  that  a  student 
can  borrow  under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program,  which  is  available  to  stu- 
dents without  regard  for  family  income, 
from  $7,500  to  $12,500  over  a  five-year 
period. 

Establishes  a  new  Parent  Loan  F*rogram 
that  makes  It  possible  for  any  family  to 
borrow  $3,000  more  a  year  at  9  percent. 

Excludes  a  family's  equity  in  a  home  as  a 
factor  in  determining  aid  eligibility  for  ex- 
isting Federal  grant  programs,  thus  qualify- 
ing many  families  who  are  "property  rich 
but  cash  poor  "  for  programs  such  as  the 
Basic  and  Supplemental  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grants. 

This  expansion  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  middle-  and  upper-classes  has  run  into  a 
barrage  of  criticism  from  civil  rights  and 
other  groups  on  the  ground  that  it  is  draw- 
ing from  the  financial  reservoir  created  in 
1965  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for 
lower  income  students. 

Into  addition  to  the  debate  over  where 
Federal  priorities  should  lie.  however,  are 
.some  other  fundamental  philosophical 
i.ssues  regarding  the  country's  attitude 
toward  the  financing  of  higher  education. 

Robert  Zemsky.  director  of  the  Higher 
Education  Finance  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  noted  that 
loans— as  opfwsed  to  scholarships  or  the  use 
of  savings-are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant for  the  financing  of  college  and  that 
the  new  law  v^ill  certainly  Intensify  this 
trend.  "Tuition,  which  used  to  be  a  tax  on 
past  earnings,  is  now  becoming  a  tax  on 
future  earnings.  "  he  commented.  In  a  time 
of  rampant  inflation  where  loans  are  paid 
off  in  cheaper  dollars,  it  no  longer  pays  to 
.save  for  college  " 

But  the  trend  also  carries  some  dangers  as 
well.  I  can  imagine  situations  in  which  in- 
debtedness will  outstrip  the  ability  of  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  repay."  Mr 
Zemsky  said.  Moreover,  you  could  end  up 
with  a  situation  in  higher  education  be- 
comes similar  to  what  you  already  have  in 
hospitals.  The  costs  keep  going  up  with  no 
one  containing  them,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, like  Blue  Cross,  end  up  as  the 
third-party  payer  of  last  resort," 

In  recent  years,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, operating  on  the  policy  that  no  stu- 
dent who  is  accepted  should  be  denied  the 
financing  to  keep  him  there,  have  como  to 
rely  on  an  increasing  supply  of  Federal 
money  as  a  prelude  to  providing  any  extra 
grants  from  their  own  funds  that  are  indi 
cated  by  a  student's  "needs  analysis." 

The  Carter  Administration  attempted  this 
year  and  in  1978.  when  the  Middle-Income 
Student  Assistance  Act  was  passed,  to  keep 
down  appropriations  by  resisting  strong 
Congressional  support  for  tax  credits  to  par- 
ents faced  with  skyrocketing  education 
costs,  which  surpass  $40,000  for  four  years 
at  some  leading  private  institutions.  It  won 
Its  case  for  substituting  heavily  subsidized 
loan  programs  to  aid  any  family,  not  just 
the  most  needy,  as  less  costly. 

Whether  Mr.  Reagan,  who  has  indicated 
little  affection  for  the  new  Department  of 
Education,  will  fight  for  the  appropriations 
to  implement  the  authorizations  of  the 
newest  legislation  has  yet  to  be  s€»en. 

The  new  law  raises  the  current  annual 
limit  of  $1,800  on  Basi..-  Educational  Oppor 
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t unity  Grants  for  the  neediest  (which  have 
been  renamed  Pell  Grants)  to  $1,900  in 
1981-82.  $2,100  in  1982-83.  $2,300  in  1983-84. 
$2,500  in  1984-85  and  $2,600  in  1985-86  The 
four-year  limit  on  grant  was  also  eliminated, 
enabling  a  student  to  receive  aid  for  as  long 
as  It  takes  to  complete  an  undergraduate 
degree,  there  were  other  increases  voted  for 
campus-based  programs  based  on  need— the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants.  College  Work-Study  and  the  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans. 

But  of  particular  value  to  middle-income 
and  even  higher-income  groups  was  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  highly  popular  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans,  which  are  available  to 
students  without  regard  to  their  family's 
income.  Interest  payments  are  subsidized  by 
the  Government  while  the  student  is  in  col- 
lege and  for  six  months  after  graduation. 

The  maximum  assistance  per  year  under 
the  G.S.L  was  kept  at  $2,500.  but  the 
simple-interest  rate  for  new  borrowers  the 
simple-interest  rate  was  raised  from  7  to  9 
percent  (it  was  left  unchanged  for  previous 
loan  holders. ) 

The  guaranteed  student  loans  are  made 
by  banlts  directly  to  students,  and  since 
they  were  first  authorized  in  1978  the  Lotal 
amount  of  Federally  backed  loans  has  risen 
from  $1.95  billion  to  $5.3  billion.  Before 
1978.  when  only  families  with  mcomes 
under  $25,000  were  eligible  for  fully-subsi- 
dized loans,  about  a  million  students  bor- 
rowed; more  than  2.5  million  do  now.  and 
the  number  is  growing. 

Although  the  income  distribution  of  GSL 
borrowers  is  not  knowTi.'  according  to  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  report,  "it  is 
fair  to  sissume  that  most  of  the  increased 
borrowing  is  occurring  among  middle-  and 
higher-income  students  " 

The  Parent  Loan  Program  permits  a 
family  to  borrow  up  to  $3,000  a  year  for 
each  child  in  college,  up  to  a  total  of 
$15,000.  Unlike  the  student  loans,  where  re- 
payments do  not  have  to  start  until  six 
montiis  after  a  student's  graduation,  par- 
ents will  be  required  to  begin  repayment 
within  60  days  of  taking  oui  loan  Tlie 
rules  governing  both  kinds  of  loans  become 
effective  Jan.  1. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  report 
memorandum  assumes  that  there  will  i>e  "a 
relatively  low  demand"  for  parent  loans- 
Si. 000  loans  amounting  to  $237  million 

The  decision  to  lend  to  parents  rather 
than  students  was  seen  as  a  response  to 
Congressional  and  other  critics  who  have 
been  upset  with  the  high  default  rate  on  ex- 
isting student  loan  programs.  Thomas  A. 
Butts.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion for  Student  Financial  Assistajice.  said 
that  parents  would  likely  be  more  reliable 
Icn  repayers  than  students.  But  he  also  in- 
dicated that  parent  loans  are  a  way  to  help 
families  with  their  cashflow  problems  and 
not  force  "a  sudden  change  m  life  style'  to 
meet  college  costs. 

Under  the  new  law.  some  middle-class  stu- 
dents whose  family  income  was  too  high  for 
the  basic  Educational  opportunity  Grants 
and  other  traditional  "needs-based"  Federal 
grants  will  now  find  themselves  eligible  for 
such  aid. 

The  amount  that  a  family  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  college  costs  is  based  on  a  for- 
mula taking  into  account  parent  and  stu- 
dent incomes  as  well  as  their  assets  By 
eliminating  home  equity  as  an  asset  that 
goes  into  formula,  the  law  will  increase  the 
available  benefits  by  $276  million. 

The  value  of  a  home,  which  cannot  be 
considered  a  liquid  asset,  is  no  indication  of 
a  family's  ability  to  pay  for  college,"  said 
Richard  Jerue,  staff  director  for  the  United 
States  Senate  Education  Committee. 
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AccordiriK   to  David  Longknecker  of  the 

D«'parUTi(tit  (if  Kducation's  Human  Re- 
sources and  Ctminuinity  Development  Divi 
sion.  53  percent  of  tfiese  new  benefits  will  go 
to  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$15,000  Bui  41  percent,  or  $113  million,  will 
flo*  111  families  with  incomes  between 
$15,000  and  $29,999.  and  rt  percent  $17  mil 
lion  *lll  be  dl.stribiited  amoiiK  fiiiiillies 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $30  1)00 

Critics  of  thu-  change  arum-  thai  because 
low  income  Kroiips  are  the  least  likely  to 
own  homes,  the  actual  effect  is  to  allow 
more  hiKlu'r  income  people  to  comp«'le  for 
available  Krant-s  and  thus  to  reduce-  the  total 
amount  that  families  that  do  not  own 
homes  will  be  able  to  Ket 

In  another  chariRe.  the  total  amount  of 
.savinKs  or  other  a-ssel.s  excluded  from  con 
sideration  in  a  basic  urant  application  will 
decline  from  $25,000  to  $10,000  Ihis  is  .seen 
as  working  to  the  advantage  <if  homeowners 
rathe-  than  renters,  including  those  who 
have  been  able  to  save  enough  to  buy  a 
hou.si'  A  student  from  a  family  which  does 
nt)t  own  a  home  could  realize  a  $750  de- 
crease in  Ha-sic  (irant  award  from  the  previ- 
ous year  based  on  tfiis  formula  change 
alone,  .said  Mark  Hcffron  of  the  American 
College  Testing  f'rogram 

Mr  .Jerue  agreed  in  an  interview  that  this 
repre.s<Tits  an  obvious  inequity  that  he 
and  other  drafters  of  the  bill  sought  vainly 
to  rectify 

FJut  Thomas  Wolanin.  staff  director  of  the 
House  siilx'ommiltee  on  post,secondary  edu 
cation,  declared,  Our  feeling  is  that  people 
don't  make  housing  choices  on  the  basis  of 
whether  their  children  can  gel  a  few  hun 
dred  extra  dollars  of  aid  under  our  program 
No  renters  have  written  us  but  as  people 
who  are  aggrieved  makf'  their  feelings 
known,  we'll  have  to  deal  with  it.  " 

The  most  impassioned  criticism  thus  far 
has  come  from  those  who  believe  that  the 
net  result  of  the  new  F'ederal  emphasis  is  to 
bring  down  the  curtain  prematurely  on  the 
efforts  of  the  last  two  decades  to  make 
higher  education  a  possibility  for  every  high 
.school  graduate  who  .seeks  it  The  1980's 
will  mark  the  end  of  the  dream  of  access, 
choice  and  retention  for  low  income  and  mi 
noritv  students. '  said  t:dward  Apodaca.  di 
rector  of  financial  aids  for  the  University  of 
Ma.ssa»'husetts  tt  Amherst. 

Mr  Wolanin.  however,  spoke  for  what. 
given  the  conservative  tide  running  in  the 
new  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  Reagan  Ad 
ministration,  is  likely  to  be  the  prevailing 
view  in  the  forseeable  future. 

"Our  first  priority  is  to  help  the  neediest." 
Mr  Wolanin  said,  but  we  also  aim  to  help 
all  the  needy    • 


JOHN  W    MrCORMACK     A 
LEGENDARY  FIGURE 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

<>t    MISSIU'HI 
IN  my  HOt'.SK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wfdni-sdtiv.  DrcembtT  3.  19H0 
•  Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Spraki-r.  Jolm 
W  MrC'orrnat'k  v^ius  a  k'gondary  figure 
in  the  annals  (if  20th  century  Am»'ri 
can  political  life.  His  name  is  indelibly 
etched  upon  the  history  of  our  time. 
The  ix^ciision  nt  his  death  i.s  one  of 
tjreat  .sadne-ss 

I  had  only  been  iii  ('oiigress  2  years 
when  tfie  behuetl  Mr  McCormack 
became  Speaker  of  this  great  House 
on  January  10,  1962  by  unanimous 
vote. 
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He  wa.s  an  imposing  tigure.  physical 
ly  and  politically    My  a.ssociation  vMth 
him  is  one  of  my  foiulesi   nninonrs  ot 
my  early  years  in  Cnngres.^    Ih    w^us  a 
man  of  extraordinary   loyalty  and  pa 
Hence,    shrewd    and    highly    skilled    in 
parliam»'ntary  matters,  and  a  fiery  dc 
bater      He     btlievf     in.     and     worked 
mightily   for.  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  help  for  the  needy.  The  downtrod 
den  never  had  a  more  impassioned  ad- 
vocate 

The  great  State  of  Massachusetts 
gave  John  McCormack  just  about 
every  political  honor  it  could  bestow 
Even  Ifiough  he  had  to  drop  out  of 
.school  at  age  I'.i  when  his  father  died, 
he  got  him.self  a  job  in  a  law  firm  at  $4 
a  week,  taught  himself  law  at  night, 
passed  his  bar  examination,  and  has 
tened  into  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachu.setts  Hou.se  and 
Senate,  after  serving  in  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention:  and  then  he 
came  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  where  he 
remained  for  42  years,  8  of  them  as 
Speaker. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  honor  John 
McCormacks  memory  by  recalling 
that  he  loved  politics  and  he  love  this 
House.  "Politics  was  natural  to  me. 
he  said,  "and  I  always  knew  I'd  go  into 
it  some  day."  Like  the  17th  century 
founders  of  Boston  and  New  England. 
Speaker  McCormack  had  a  calling 
from  Providence  to  which  he  gave  his 
unstinting  devotion.  He  presided  over 
one  of  tlie  mo.^t  productive  periods  of 
congressional  history  and  he  contrlb 
lited  immeasurably  to  the  heritage  of 
our  Nation  and  the  happiness  of  our 
lives.  The  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  patriots  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
closest  friends.* 


rinHUIT:    TO  HON     IHOMAS  L. 
ASHLKV 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr  MRADKMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  few 
Members  can  lay  claim  to  the  mipres- 
sive  list  of  legislative  achievements 
that  belongs  to  Lud  Ashley.  In  his  po 
sition  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  he  ha.s  worked  to  pro- 
vide decent  and  affordable  shelter  for 
all  Americans  and  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

Li'i)  will  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered however  for  his  role  m  crafting 
•md  guiding  through  Congress  the  Na- 
tion s  first  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram As  chairman  of  the  special  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Energy,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  mastering  this  most  com- 
plex of  topics  and  finding  the  basis  of 
agreement  from  conflicting  forces.  His 
succes:.  a!  this  ia.sk  h;us  meant  a  more 
secure  energy  future  for  .Anierica 

On  a  personal  note.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  mention  that  I.rn  Asmi.ky  vias 
my  bo.ss  and  friend  before  he  vias  niy 
colleague.  I  worked  for  Lud  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington  and  learned 
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from  him  that  hard  work  and  concern 
(or  people  are  the  keys  to  success  in 
politics. 

LiT)  Ashley  has  left  a  strong  imprint 
on  me.  b(Jth  personally  and  profession 
ally  And  he  has  left  a  strong  imprint 
on  the  Nation  It  has  been  an  honor  to 
have  learned  from  and  to  have  served 
with  him  these  past  25  years.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MONTGOMERY  BUS  BOYCOTT 

HON.  VIC  FAZZIO 

OK  CALIKORNM 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr  FAZZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  take  this  time  to  recog- 
nize the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
birtfi"  of  the  modern  day  civil  rights 
movement,  especially  since  our  Nation 
is  undergoing  so  many  changes,  with 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  American  Nazi  Party  and  the 
feeling  among  many  black  Americans 
that  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
ebbed  somewhat  since  the  days  of  its 
more  Visible  ad\anct\s  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  movement  began  m  earnest 
with  Ms.  Rosa  Parks'  simple,  but  cou- 
rageous, act  of  nonviolent  cuii  disobe- 
dience which  demanded  ,^v\  end  to  the 
indignities  and  humiliations  that  black 
Americans  have  been  subjected  to 
daily  throughout  history.  It  was  her 
refusal  to  relinquish  her  seat  to  a 
fellow  v^hitf^  citizen  and  the  subse- 
quent bus  boycott  led  by  '.he  then- 
young  Rev  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
that  gave  renewed  meaning  to  the 
principle  of  nonviolence  and  tlie  words 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all   " 

As  Dr  King  v^rote  to  his  fellow 
clergymen  almost  8  years  after  the  bus 
boycott,  from  the  Birnungham  City 
Jail; 

1  have  earnestly  worked  and  preached 
against  violent  tension,  but  there  is  a  type 
of  constructive  nonviolent  tension  that  is 
necessary  for  growth.  Just  as  Socrates  felt 
that  it  was  nece.ssary  to  create  a  tensitm  in 
the  mind  so  that  individuals  could  ri.se  from 
the  bondage  of  myths  and  half  truths  to  the 
unfettered  realm  of  creative  analysis  and 
objective  apprai.sal.  vie  must  see  the  need  of 
having  non  violence  gadflies  to  creat<-  the 
kind  of  tension  in  societv  that  will  help  men 
n.se  from  the  dark  depths  of  prejudice  and 
racism  to  the  majestic  tieighls  of  under 
standing  and  brotherhood  So  the  purpose 
of  the  direct  action  is  to  create  a  situation 
.so  crLsis  packed  that  it  will  inevitably  open 
the  door  to  negotiation 

Rosa  Parks  concurred  with  this  phi 
losophy  and  had  the  courage  to  begin 
to  carry  it  out. 

America  was  intended  to  be  a  place 
where  every  man  and  woman  of  all 
shades  and  religious  backgrounds 
could  be  free  to  exercise  his  or  her 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  families  and  their  country  With 
the  courage  and  faith  of  Rosa  Parks 
and  thousands  of  others  just  like  her. 
America  has  moved  closer  to  fulfilling 
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this  destiny  as  our  forefathers  had  in- 
tended. 

In  a  land  of  enormous  wealth,  great 
scholars,  huge  harvests,  and  miracles 
in  medicine,  we  must  not  return  to  the 
days  of  old.  when  the  needs  of  the 
sick,  hungry,  the  elderly,  and  the 
homeless  were  not  in  favor.  We  must 
not  allow  those  in  need  to  become  the 
victims  and  sacrificial  lambs,  once 
again,  of  economic  progress.  We  can 
have  more  for  all;  no  one  has  to  lose 
when  others  gain.  We  must  all  stand 
by  the  justice  of  this  truth. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  as  we  go 
through  the  periodic  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  fight  for  social  justice  and  equali- 
ty, that  we  remember  these  additional 
w^ords  that  Dr.  King  wrote  to  his 
fellow  clergymen: 

We  must  use  time  creatively,  and  forever 
realize  that  the  time  is  always  ripe  to  do 
right  Now  IS  the  time  to  make  real  the 
I)romi.se  of  democracy,  and  transform  our 
pending  national  elegy  into  a  creative  psalm 
of  brotherliood.  Now  us  the  time  to  lift  our 
national  policy  from  the  quicksand  of  racial 
injustice  to  the  .solid  rock  of  human  dignity. 

These  words  still  ring  with  truth 
today. 

As  our  greatest  civil  rights  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  Johnson  understood 
this,  and  when  it  was  his  "time"  he 
acted  to  preserve  in  law  the  gains  this 
courageous  woman  helped  to  win. 
President  Johnson  once  said: 

How  incredible  it  is  that  m  this  fragile  ex 
istence  we  should  hate  and  destroy  one  an 
other.  There  are  possibilities  enough  for  all 
who  will  abandon  mastery  over  others  to 
pursue  mastery  over  nature  Tiiere  is  world 
(  iiough  for  all  to  seek  their  happiness  in 
their  own  way 

When  we  abandon  mastery  over 
others"  the  civil  rights  movement  will 
have  run  it.?  course.  That  m.oment  is 
not  in  sight  now.  but  as  a  result  of  the 
ef fortes  of  Rosa  Parks  and  the  entire 
civil  rights  movement,  it  may  be  a  gen- 
eration closer.* 


TRAGEDY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  1980 

•  Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  out- 
raged by  the  brutal  murder  of  four 
American  women,  three  of  them  nuns. 
in  El  Salvador  Their  deaths  mark  an- 
otluT  atrocity  in  the  persecution  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  El  Salvador. 

These  deaths  have  brought  to  the 
front  pages  of  American  newspapers 
the  tragedy  of  El  Salvador. 

Members  of  the  clergy  working  for 
meaningful  economic  and  social 
reform,  to  benefit  the  millions  of  El 
Salvadoreans  in  poverty,  face  persecu- 
tion by  the  junta  and  the  rightwing 
terrorists  a.ssociated  with  the  govern- 
ment 

Our  fellow  Americans  willingly  em- 
braced the  caiLse  of  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can  brothers  and  sisters.  They   have 
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met  the  deaths  of  martyrs.  I  hope  that 
their  deaths  will  serve  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  the  desperate  situation  that 
exists  in  El  Salvador  and  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  rightwing  terrorist  ele- 
ments in  that  country. 

During  the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua,  it 
was  the  death  of  an  American  news- 
man which  brought  home  to  Ameri- 
cans the  depravity  of  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  in  urging  the  admin- 
istration and  the  House  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriations  Subcommittee 
not  to  send  $5.7  million  in  military  aid 
to  the  war-torn  country.  Unfortunate- 
ly, our  appeal  was  rejected  and  that 
military  aid  was  made  available. 

Our  national  interest  requires  a 
reexamination  of  our  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  At  the  very  least,  we 
must  question  how  we  ser\'e  our  coun- 
try by  continuing  to  send  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.* 
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AND  LIABILITIES  AS  Of  DEC  il   '.9^9 


TRIBUTE  TO  BENNETT 
STEWART 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

*  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
Bennett  Stewart  who  has  served  in 
this  House  with  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Bennett  Stewart  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
the  citizens  of  Illinois.  His  contribu- 
tions, counsel,  and  leadership  in  this 
body  will  be  missed. 

The  people  of  Illinois  have  been  well 
.served  by  this  gentleman  who  has 
been  an  educator,  businessman,  and 
legislator.  He  leaves  this  body  with  the 
great  respect  and  lasting  friendship  of 
his  colleagues  and  with  my  best  wishes 
for  his  continuing  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  SHARP 

HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  1NDIA~^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5,  1980 

*  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  policy,  my  wife  and 
I  annually  disclose  our  financial  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  our  income  and  tax 
payments.  To  make  our  current  disclo- 
sure available  for  public  scrutiny.  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
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WILMINGTON  10  ACQUITTAL 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 
*  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ap 
peals  court  yesterday  threw  out  the 
1972  conspiracy  and  arson  convictions 
of  the  North  Carolina  civil  rights 
workers,  known  as  the  Wilmington  10. 
whose  imprisonment  prompted  an  in- 
ternational outc^ry  about  American 
justice.  This  verdict  is  a  victory  and  a 
vindication  for  not  only  the  Wilming- 
ton 10.  but  for  the  civil  rights  struggle 
as  well.  The  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  have  always  been 
convinced  that  the  evidence  never  sup- 
ported a  conviction  and  that  there  was 
collusion  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  to  blatantly  deny  due 
process  of  law  to  the  accused.  Unfortu- 
nately, people  were  prosecuted  and 
served  jail  terms,  simply  to  be  made 
examples  of.  because  they  protested 
injustice.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
the  successful  conclusion  to  this  major 
civil  rights  struggle  comes  almost  25 
years  to  the  day  after  the  birth  of  that 
movement  in  Montgomery.  Ala.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  in  the  25-year 
period  since  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott, the  system  can  now  be  made  to 
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work,  but  only  if  rriouKh  pt-oplf  arc 
sufficiently  ronccrned  to  see  that  it 
does.  Thi.s  verdict  comes  a.s  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  a  time  of  rising  incidence 
of  racial  and  interKroup  violence  in 
America.  We  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  our  friends  in  Con 
gres.s  and  across  the  Nation  must  build 
on  this  victory,  so  that  in  the  future  it 
will  not  take  10  long  years  and  such  an 
Incredible  effort  to  see  that  justice  is 
served. # 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
BILL  ROYER 

HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN  Mr  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  colleague.  Bill 
RoYER.  during  the  96th  Congre-s-s.  and 
I  realize  how  much  all  of  us  shall  mi.ss 
his  contribution  in  this  Chamber  next 
year. 

Bills  work  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  especially 
in  the  area  of  trucking  deregulation, 
stands  as  one  of  the  highlighLs  of  his 
tenure  in  the  Hou.se.  Such  a  contribu 
tion.  coiiibinf  J  with  a  rare  sense  of 
humor  and  alfabtlity.  have  marked  a 
fine  career  that  we  will  remember. 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  personal  best 
wishes.* 

TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  CORMAN 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  19K0 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  saying  goodby  and 
good  luck  to  far  too  many  old  friends 
and  colleagues.  The  same  is  true.  I 
think,  for  those  of  us  who  are  leaving 
as  for  those  who  will  continue  to  serve 
here  ir  the  Congress:  There  are  far 
too  many  goodbys  to  be  said  all  at 
once. 

For  my.self.  in  the  monlfis  ahead  I 
expect  finally  to  have  the  time  needed 
to  reflect  on  the  event.s  and  accom 
plishments  we  achieved  during  tlie 
time  we  .served  together  One  ran  .say 
only  a  few  brief  words  today,  but  I  will 
be  continuing  to  evaluate  tiiese  years 
and  to  fully  appreciate  the  rem'\rkable 
capabilities  of  tho.se  who  have  been 
my  colleagues  here  in  Congress. 

Jim  Corman  ha.s  served  with  me  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  20 
years,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  express 
my  feelings  about  him  as  we  both 
finish  our  .service 

But  the  main  thing  I  would  like  to 
.say  about  Jim  is  that  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  has  been  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  this  time  in  rry  hfe 
has  been  so  rewarding. 
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I  will  alwajs  remember  Jim  a.s  a  man 
who  fought  hard  for  the  need-s  of  his 
constituents  and  our  State,  while 
never  overlooking  the  needs  of  other 
individuals  His  particular  concern  for 
the  underprivileged  of  our  Nation 
siiould  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
turn  He  knew  the  risks  involved  in 
taking  a  stand  but  he  still  stood  stead 
fast  to  his  principles,  as  I  know  he  will 
in  all  ins  future  endeavors 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satis 
faction  to  me  to  claim  him  a.s  both  a 
respected  colleague  and  a  treasured 
friend.* 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON    RICHARDSON 
PREYER 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  "in- 
tegrity, character,  dedication"  the.se 
are  the  words  heard  most  often  in  ref 
erences  to  Richardson  Preyek  After 
12  years'  .service  m  the  Hou.se,  this 
man  of  .soft  words  and  keen  intellect 
takes  with  him  that  most  precious  of 
commodities  the  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

Rich's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
law  combined  with  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  .sense  of  fair  play  have  led 
the  House  leadership  on  more  than 
one  occa-sion  to  call  on  his  services  in 
rt'.solving  sensitive  and  often  thankless 
matters.  And  in  .service  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  he  has  brought  equal 
legislative  skills  to  b«'ar  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  a  clean  and  heaUtiful  envi 
ronment 

In  his  dealings  with  his  colleagues, 
in  his  approach  to  legislation  and  in 
his  style  of  politics,  Richardson 
Preyer  has  been  the  kind  of  politician 
envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fat  tiers:  a 
man  who  served  Jiis  ruuiitr.\  a  hen 
called  with  wit.  grace,  and  intelligence 

I  am  proud,  Mr  Speaker,  to  call 
FiicMARDSON  Preyer  my  friend.* 


pij:biscite  in  Uruguay  cause 
FOR  ceij:bration 

HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW   VdKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers.  19S0 
•  Ms    HOLTZMAN.  Mr    Speaker,  tiie 
recent  plebiscite  in  Uruguay  is  a  cause 
for  celebration. 

In  tiie  first  election  held  there  since 
the  military  takeover  7  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Uruguay  have  voted  by  an 
impressive  margin  to  reject  a  proposed 
constitution  that  vvould  hau'  legiii- 
mi7.«'d  military  control  over  their  Gov- 
ernment 

By  voting  a  resounding     no  '  to  the 
constitution  sought  by  the  ruling  gen 
erals.   Uruguayans  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  seek  the  restoration  of  the 
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political  rights  and  freedoms  the\  lost 
in  1973 

The  vote  was  particularly  significant 
because  the  military  rulers  cam 
paigned  vigorously  for  the  propo.sed 
constitution,  and  those  \v  ho  opposed  it 
were  effectively  denied  the  opportuni 
l\  to  organize  a  campaign  against  it 

While  the  outcome  of  the  plebiscite 
does    not    guarantee    that    democrat ic 
go\ernment    will    be    restored    in    I'ru 
guay,    the    ruling    generals    would    be 
wi.se  to  respond  positively  to  the  popu 
lar  mandate  for  a  return  to  true  repre 
.sentative  government,  and  an  end  to 
repression    and    violations    of    human 
rights. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  O. 
STAGGERS 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembers,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  body  and  the  country. 
1980  marks  the  end  of  a  most  illustri- 
ous congressional  career.  After  32 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Nation.  Harley  O. 
Staggers  is  retiring. 

This  body  will  be  losing  one  of  its 
most  effective  and  dynamic  leaders— a 
man  who  through  his  deep  sense  of 
fairness  and  kindness  has  gained  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Harley  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1948.  having  already  distinguished 
him.self  as  an  educator,  coach.  shei:ff, 
and  naval  officer  He  leaves  us  after  \b 
terms,  during  which  time  he  has  .seen 
the  coming  and  going  of  six  U.S.  Presi 
dents  and  has  compiled  an  exceptional 
list  of  accomplistim»'nts 

As  the  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  P^oreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Harley  has  played 
a  leading  role  m  th«'  shaping  of  land- 
mark legislation  in  such  important 
and  diverse  are^s  as  public  health. 
transportation,  communications,  en- 
ergy, consumer  protection,  and  the 
en\  ironment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  his 
abilities  IS  the  fact  that  despite  his 
d<'dicated  and  time  consuming  efforts 
as  chairman  of  one  of  this  body's  most 
important  committ(M\s,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  No.  1  responsibility -serv- 
ice to  his  constituent's.  He  is  both 
loved  and  admired  by  tlie  people  he 
has  represented  so  effectively  for  over 
three  decades. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bodv  ha.s  been 
blessed  with  many  great  and  effective 
leaders— but  none  greater  or  more  ef- 
fective than  Harley  O  Staggers.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed,  although  his 
record  should  .serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  future  Congresses.  I  wish  him  a 
long  and  richly  deserved  retirement  • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  ECKHARDT 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Bob  Eckhardt.  who 
will  be  leaving  the  House  at  the  end  of 
this,  the  96th  Congress. 

Bob's  career  in  politico  goes  back 
quite  a  few  years.  Following  a  success- 
ful career  in  the  Texas  State  Legisla- 
ture. Bob  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  has  served  since  the  90th 
Congress.  His  tireless  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  his  constituents  and 
the  Nation  will  be  remembered  by  his 
colleagues  long  after  his  departure 
from  the  House. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Texas  has 
been  represented  these  past  years  by  a 
man  of  genuine  sincerity  and  dedica- 
tion, which  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  Members  when  I  say  his 
absence  will  be  felt,  and  !  extend  m.y 
very  best  wishes  to  Bob  as  he  embarks 
on  a  new  phase  in  his  life* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  KLUTZNICK 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
'N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  .me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  Secretary  Philip 
M,  Klutznick.  As  a  fellow  Illinoisan.  1 
take  special  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  the  Secretary. 

Those  achievements  and  his  success- 
es are  numerous.  In  both  the  domestic 
and  international  sphere.  Philip 
Klutznick  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  great  economic  acumen  as  well 
as  a  great  humanitarian.  It  is  the  best 
combination.  With  a  larger  vision  of 
the  world  and  its  problems.  Philip 
Klutznick  could  apply  the  practical 
talents  and  skills  of  the  businessman 
and  economir.t  to  tho.se  problems.  He 
could  be  scholar  as  well  as  developer: 
he  could  construct  appeals  for  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  or 
an  industrial  center  in  Israel. 

His  work  with  so  many  causes  in  the 
humanitarian  fields  and  in  civic  affairs 
tells  us  something  personally  of  the 
man  and  his  values.  His  out.standing 
work,  most  recently  accomplished  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  exem- 
plifies the  best  of  the  public  servant. 
Secretary  Klutznick  deserves  our  ad- 
miration and  our  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  GIAIMO- 
FISCAL  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1980 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  96th  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 
we  will  be  bidding  a  fond  farewell  to 
Bob  Giaimo.  who  for  22  years  has 
graced  this  House  with  his  presence 
and  his  knowledge. 

The  people  of  the  great  city  of  New 
Haven.  Conn,  are  proud  to  have  Bob 
Giaimo  as  a  native  son.  Since  1958. 
they  have  had  the  good  judgment  to 
have  him  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  been  rewarded  in  nu- 
merous instances  by  Bob's  consistent 
commitment  to  constituent  service.  He 
has  been  one  of  Connecticut's  major 
political  figures  for  one-quarter  cen- 
tury. 

Bob  Giaimo  first  served  this  House 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  in  that  capacity 
was  responsible  for  authoring  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  among  other 
important  bills.  In  1963,  Bob  became  a 
member  of  the  all-important  Appropri- 
ations Committee  where  he  has  given 
especially  distinguished  service  to  the 
House  and  the  Nation.  Bob  was  espe- 
cially active  in  the  defense  appropri- 
ations area  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
voices  in  the  campaign  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Yet.  when  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress is  written— Bob  Giaimo  will 
occupy  a  position  of  prominence  be 
cause  of  his  stellar  work  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee.  Prior 
to  assuming  the  position  of  chairman 
in  1976.  Bob  Giaimo  played  a  major 
role  in  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  entire  congressional  budget 
process. 

The  job  of  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man is  one  of  the  most  demanding  of 
all  positions  in  the  Congress.  Often- 
times, it  is  one  of  the  most  thankless 
of  all  jobs.  Yet.  Bob  Giaimo  has  dem- 
onstrated the  highest  standards  of 
fairness  and  professionalism  as  chair- 
man, facing  difficult  changes  head  on 
and  not  shirking  from  making  hard 
decisions.  The  New  York  Times  paid 
appropriate  tribute  to  Bob  when  they 
called  him  Congress  foremost  budget- 
eer  a  true  believer  in  the  necessit>-  of 
fi.scal  discipline  and  spending  con- 
straints." 

We  owe  the  integrity  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  to  Bob  Giaimo. 
It  has  been  challenged  from  all  quar- 
ters, yet  It  still  survives  as  a  viable  ele- 
ment of  congressional  policymaking 
The  American  people  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Bob  Giaimo  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  reduced  Federal  spending  and 
a   balanced   Federal    budget.    No   man 
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has  worked  harder  and  more  effective- 
ly for  fiscal  respoiLsibility  than  has 
Bob  Giaimo. 

I  will  miss  Bob  Giaimo  who  is  one  of 
my  closest  friends  in  the  House  I  have 
sought  his  counsel  on  many  occasions 
and  have  always  found  him  willing 
and  helpful.  He  is  a  man  of  resolute- 
ness, of  great  intellectual  character, 
and  of  compassion.  He  is  a  big  man  not 
only  in  size  but  in  stature.  He  has 
earned  enormous  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
here  and  in  the  Senate  Presidents 
have  sought  his  advise  many  have 
benefited  from  it 

Bob  Giaimo  is  leaving  on  his  owti 
accord  as  a  winner.  He  is  really  leaving 
at  the  very  height  of  his  power  and 
professional  success.  We  know  his 
lovely  and  supportive  wife.  Marion,  will 
be  glad  for  the  extra  time  they  will 
have  together.  Yet  I  want  Bob  to  know 
that  he  will  be  missed  dearly  by  his 
friends  in  the  House  but  should  feel 
gratified  that  his  legacv  of  accom- 
plishment and  service  will  be  a  model 
for  future  House  Members  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  LUDLOW  ASHLEY 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
praise  a  colleague  who  I  greatly 
admire  and  respect,  but  I  am  sad  to 
have  to  say  goodbye  to  this  good 
friend.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  here. 

LuD  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  put 
in  the  hard  work  required  to  complete 
the  job.  As  a  result  he  has  been  a  real 
asset  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  and 
particularly  his  constituency  have 
been  well  served.  He  has  left  his  mark, 
both  as  a  housing  expert  and  as  a 
moving  force  in  the  shaping  of  our 
energy  policy 

I  admire  him  for  this  hard  work,  but 
I  especially  appreciate  his  decency  and 
integrity  L^d  was  the  kind  of  col- 
league and  friend  whose  word  vou 
always  rely  on  He  was  always  willing 
to  assist  you.  as  he  did  me  on  my  first 
amendment  offered  in  the  House.  He 
also  defeated  me  on  it,  but  it  says 
something  about  *he  man  that  you 
come  away  still  respecting  and  appre- 
ciating his  work 

LuD.  for  25  years,  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  body.  He  de- 
serves our  recognition  and  our  praise, 
and  I  wish  this  fine  gentleman  all  the 
best   He  certa-niy  has  earned  it.s 
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TRIBUTF  TO  JIM  CORMAN 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

nf  lI.l.INdls 

IN  THK  HOt'SK  OF  KKPHKSKNTA  II  VK.S 

Wfdnt'sdaij.  Dfcrrnhrr  :>.   i  jfiO 

•  Mr   RUSSO.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  I  have  en 
joyfd   workinK  with   Jim   Ccjrman   and 
have  watched   his  work  (Mi   Way.s  and 
Means  with  great   admiration    We  are 
Komj?  to  mis,s  hini. 

Jim  ha-s  served  with  di.st  met  ion  and 
with  dedication  tus  constituent.s  ami 
ttie  people  of  thi.s  Nation,  A  man  of 
principle,  Jim  commands  the  respect 
of  those  who  know  him.  I  especially 
admire  fus  defense  r)f  and  work  for  the 
underprivileged  and  the  less  fortunate 
He  brought  his  extensive  legislative 
skills  and  talents  to  bear  m  support  of 
these  efforts,  and  tiis  work  outside  the 
Congrcs-s  with  Krt)up.s  and  organiza 
lions  further  demonstrated  his  caring 
and  cf)mmitmeni 

.Jim  deserves  our  thanks,  and  he  can 
leave  here  secure  ui  I  he  knowledge 
that  he  did  a  tremendous  job.  I  wisii 
him  all  t  he  best.# 


lK!Hfl>:    lO  .lOHN    HrCHA.N'A.N 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

'  ►    N  t  'A     ".  "  H  K 
IN    rill'    HofS!';  (!(■    Ktil'Hl-lSl'N  IM  1  VK.s 

Wi-(ini\s(ta!j    Dffi-nihi-r    i    I'.tSO 

•  Mr    (ill.MAN    Mr   Speaker,  1  rise    m 
;h.ink  Jack  tinwAHns  for  making  [)o.ssi 
hie   I  his  occ:usi(,iri   In   honor   dur   trieiid 
and    (list  mguished    ('(ilii'iigur.    the    grn 
tjeinan    from    .Ai.itiama,    .Imkn    UrciivN 

AN 

.M)HN  HrrH\N\N  '.^,1.-.  eiccttd  to  'I'.e 
89!  h  Ci'iigre.-.s  from  'he  .Sixth  Di.stnct 
ii!  .-\labama  nii  November  A.  1  !tfi4 
Prior  \o  his  election  he  served  in  the 
Nav>  during  Vvorul  vV  ar  11  anO  t  (ieii  m 
1949  he  graduated  Irom  .Southern 
Theologicii  .St-niinarv  and  ri-ceived  at; 
I.I.I)  deg,irf  troru  .S.imfnrd  rrnv'-r>-i 
tv  III  I9t"i7, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PYom      19.'i2     to     1964     he     served     a.^ 
pa.stor  of   churches   m    Tennessee.   \'ir 
ginia,  and  Alabama 

Throughout     his    career.    John     Bn- 
CHANAN    iias    been    an    outspoken    advo- 
cate of  human  rights  for  all  people    He 
lia.s  offered  inspirational  leadership  ;us 
a  member  of  the  US,  delegation  to  the 
United   Nation.s  and  the  28th  General 
.A.s.sembl\.   In    1975.   he   v^  ;us  a  congres 
sional  adviser  to  the  American  delega 
tion  to  the  .Seventh  Special  .Se,s.sion  of 
the  United  Nations    He  also  served  a.s 
a  member  of  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
Belgrade  Conference  in   1977.  and  the 
U  .S    delegation  !o  the  United  Nations 
Human    Rights    ("ommi.ssion    m    1978 
P''or  3  years  he  served  on  the  U  .S    dele 
gation  to  the  Human  Rights  ("ommis 
sion    Most   recently.  Congressman  Br 
CHANAN  ha.s  been  serving  on  the  Com 
mi,s.sion    of   .Security    and    Cooperation 
in  Fliirope.  advocating  a  strong  rial  ion 
al  defense 
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v>,orked     alongside     Mr      Bi'chanan     on 
ih''  House  P'oreign  .Affairs  Comnnttee 
His   selfless   dedication   and   deep   con 
cern   for  human   rights   hxs  set    an  ex 
ample  tor  all  o(  Us 

.loHN    Bi''-hanan    u;!_s  especialK    con 
rtrned   with    the    late   of   Christians   m 
the    .Soviet     Union,    most     recent  1\,    he 
Aorked  on  behalf  of  the  group  of  F'eii 
tecostals  'A  ho  are  ,slill   forced  to  live  in 
the  American  tjiib;i.s,sv   m  Moscow 

.•\.s    a     Baptist     minister,    .John    corn 
billed    a    strong    conservative     impulse 
'vvheii  It  came  to  government   spending 
'Aith    a    genuine    (Diicern    for    the    ad 
vancemeiit    of   the   underpriv  ilegeti     He 
v^  :i.s  never  afraid  to  tackle  an  unpopu 
'ar  cause  and  consistentlv  stood  up  for 
the    nght.s    o!     members    of    mmoritv 
groups     .and    tor    women     We    do    not 
realK    know    how   gre.at   our  lo.ss  will  be 
until  .John  .actuall.v    leaves  this  Cham 
ber,  tor  he  h;Ls  been  working  diligent  Iv 
\\i  n    .  vi  r  .,;n.  I    ti.,,  I..,,,,  a!  tii.    t'oll.-- 

We  are  privileged  to  have  known 
.John  I  hope  that  we  wnl  idnlmiie  to 
have  the  t)enefits  of  hi.-  good  advice, 
and  (■(  torts,  in  !  he  t  ut  ure  # 


December  .T,  lOf^O 

TERRORISM   ACJAINST  THI-: 
CHURCTI    IN   FA.  SALVADOR 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

(IK    WASHINGTON 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RFPRFSENTAT I  VFS 

fndav.  Decembers.  I9hil 

•  Mr  BONKER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
horrors  never  cea.se',^  Once  again,  we 
are  \^itne.s.ses  to  the  brutal  spectacle  of 
four  .Americans  three  nuns,  and  a  lay 
woman  being  killed  in  El  Salvador  by 
terrorists  believed  to  be  of  the  ex 
treme  right.  A  week  ago  five  political 
leaders  of  the  left  were  killed  m  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Also,  a  week  ago  two  .Sal 
vadorean  priests.  Marcial  Surano  and 
I-Tiiesto  .Abrigo.  disappeared. 

This  horrendous  violence  is  nothing 
new  to  VA  .Salvador.  Since  Januarv  1, 
more  than  9.300  political  killings  have 
been  recorded.  What  is  new  and  omi 
nous  IS  that  the  church  hius  become  a 
special  target  of  right  wing  df-a'h. 
squads  Flspecially  since  it  has  been  m 
the  forefront  of  advocating  reform 
and  social  justice  in  a  societv  that  is 
almost  feudal 

I.iLst  March.  Archbisliop  ( )si  ai  A. 
Romero.  wa.s  a.s.sa.s,sinated  ;i.s  he  cele- 
brated Ma.ss.  Along  with  the  Archbish- 
op, more  than  20  priests  and  religious 
teachers  have  also  been  slam.  This  m 
credible  iussault  on  the  church  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue  No  decent 
human  can  remain  silent  a.s  nuns  Ito 
I-'ord.  Maura  Clarke,  Dorothv  K;>v.el 
and  lay  woman  Jean  Donovan  are 
murdered, 

.As  chairman  of  the  only  subcommit- 
tee International  Organizations  — 
that  oversees  human  riglds.  I  (-(mi 
mend  the  F^resident  for  suspending  all 
.American  aid  to  El  Salvador  I  com- 
mend Ambiussador  White  for  all  his  ef- 
forts to  liring  peace  to  that  troubled 
land.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  bring 
the  guiltv  to  justice.  I  urge  the  Presi 
dent  elect  to  join  m  supporting  anil 
(ontinuing  this  suspension  of  aid.  I 
also  urge  him  to  forcefully  speak  out 
.against  this  terror  which  is  slowlv  de- 
st  rov mg  VA  .Salvador  • 
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